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"  GST  THE  BEST." 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

1,500  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

9,000  TO  10,000  NEW  WORDS  IN  THE  VOCABULARY, 

TABLE   OF    SYNONYMS,   BY   PROF.  GOODRICH, 

WITH  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES. 

Together  with  all  the  matter  of  previous  editions.     In  one  volume  of  1750  pages.     Price  $>6.50. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Publishers. 


In  purchasing  a  full  and  complete  English  Dictionary — a  work  to  be 
used  through  litis— it  is  important  to  ""Get  THE  BEST."  That  Web- 
sters's  Unabridged  is  such,  appears,  from  the  following 

FACTS. 

1.  Its  Definitions.  In  this,  the  leading  object  of  a  Dictionary, 
Dr.  Webster*  stands  confessed  pre-eminent,  compared  with  past  or 
current  English  Lexicographers. 

"  Webster's  is  the  BEST  DEFINING  Dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage."— Horace  Minn. 

"  The  accuracy  and  exte>"  of  its  definitions." — WM.  H. 
PRESOOTT,  the  Historian. 

"  In  its  Definitions — the  object  for  which  nine-tenths  of  our  refer- 
ences to  such  a  work  are  made — it  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals 
of  English  lexicography." —  London  Dictionary. 

"  Webster's  definitions  are  distinguished  by  clearness,  terseness  and 
completeness." — Dr.  Oyilcie,  Editor  Imperial  Dictionary. 

2.  Especially  its  Scientific,  definitions. — In  the  additions  to  the  pres- 
ent Pictorial  Edition,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  Prof.  Dana,  of  Vale 
College — who  takes  high  rank  among  American  scholars — and  other  dis- 
tinguished scientific  men,  have  given  their  special  attention  to  this  de- 
partment. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  .using  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  for 
several  years  past,  in  preference  to  all  others,  because  it  far  excels 
them  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  giving  and  defining  scientific  terms." 

President  Hitchcock. 

"  Another  important  feature  of  Webster  is  the  introduction  of  the 
terms  of  science  and  art — distinguished  in  this  from  Todd's  Johnson,  in 
which  thousands  of  such  words  site  either  not  inserted,  or  are  explained 
imperfectly." — London  Imperial. 

3.  Its  Etymology. — "  The  Etymological  part  surpasses  anything  that  has 
been  done  for  the  English  Language   by  auy  earlier  laborers." 

George  Bancroft. 

"  Has  entered  more  deeply  into  Etymological  researches,  and  with 
greater  success,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  he  stands,  on  this 
ground,  not  only  unrivaled  but  alone." — iV.  American  Review. 

"  On  the  great  head  of  Etymology,  I  know  nothing  to  supplv  its  place." 

Daniel  Webster. 

4:.  Its  Pronunciation.  Avoiding  the  extreme  peculiarities  of  Walker 
which  have  never  found  favor  with  the  truly  refined  and  educated,  either 
in  this  country  or  Great  Britain,  and  not  attempting  too  much,  by  striv- 
ing to  indicate  to  the  eye  that  which  can  only  be  learned  through  the 
car, — 

Prof.  Goodrich  says, — "After  a  diligent  study  of  the  subject  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  after  visiting  England  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  own  mind 
by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  after  a  correspondence  with  distinguished 
English  scholars  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  authorized 
to  say,  that  the  Revised  Edition  of  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  does  ex- 
hibit the  actual  pronunciation  of  our  language  in  England,  as  accurately 
nnd  completely  as  any  single  Dictionary  which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished." 

The  London  Imperial,  the  leading  English  Dictionary,  follows  Web- 
ster^ system  of  notation  entire.  Smart,  the  most  distinguished  of  liv- 
ing English  Orthospists,  approves  entirely  of  Prof.  Goodrich's  recent 
labors  in  this  department,  and  communicated  his  views  to  the  latter 
fiooly  during  their  progress,  while  Prof.  Russell,  the  American  elocu- 
tionist, declares  the  "  critical  judgment  and  refined  taste  of  Prof.  Good- 
rich have  left  littlo  to  be  desired  on  this  point." 

5.  Us  Orthography. — The  American  public  has  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness passed  its  verdict  of  approval  upon  Wobster's  system  of  or- 
thography. Founded  in  reason,  favoring  the  irresistible 'tendency  of 
the  language  to  simplicity,  convenience  and  system,  over  ten  mil-I 
lions  of  School  Books,  xuutxx   millions  of  Periodical  issues,  and  in- 1 


numerable   volumes   of  miscellaneous  works  are  published  annually, 
following  Webster  as  their  general  guide. 

6.  Its  Vocalndary. — Nearly  ten  thousiml  new  words  are  added  to  the 
present  edition,  collected  with  assiduous  care  by  numerous  laborers  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  since  the  issue  of  the  former  edition. 
It  thus  presents,  it  is  confidently  believed,  a  more  complete  vocabu- 
lary of  the  words  of  the  living,  current  English  Language,  as  now  writ- 
ten, spoken  and  read,  than  can  anywhere  else  be  found.  In  the  words 
now  added  take,  as  example,  the  following  from  a  single  page — Baby- 
jumper,  Backsheesh,  Baggage-car,  Bag-man,  Bajocco,  Balance-sheet, 
Ball-valve,  Jjalzarine,  Bandala,  Bandoline,  Banjo,  Barege,  Barmacine, 
Barolojivrf'*  '^racoon,  Baston,  Basque,  Bat's-wing,  (a  form  of  gas- 
burnt  Many  thousand  words  collected  have  been  rejected,  and 
to  encunijer  the  volume  with  useless  compounds,  self-explaining  de- 
rivatives, cr  words  entirely  obsolete,  and  appropriate  only  in  a  glos- 
sary to  works  of  remote  origin,  as  Chaucer,  &c,  would  be,  either  to 
enlarge  the  volume  so  as  to  preclude  its  popular  use,  or  to  cut  short  for 
this  purpose  the  space  better  devoted  to  full  and  clear  definitions. 

*7.  Synonyms. — This  feature  occupies  about  70  Quarto  pages,  and 
has  over  2000  words;  those  of  like  meaning  grouped  together,  are  thus 
discriminated  in  their  exact  shades  of  likeness  and  difference,  so  as  great- 
ly to  facilitate  the  precise  and  accurate  use  of  language.  These  con- 
versant with  Dr.  Goodrich's  former  labors  of  this  character,  and  ex- 
amining the  present  Table  in  its  fullness  and  completeness,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  find  this  feature  of  very  great  value.  Not  so  complete  and 
valuable  a  work  in  this  department  alone,  it  is  believed,  can  elsewhere  be 
found.     We  are  having  ample  testimony  of  this. 

8.  Pictorial  Illustrations. — These,  1500  in  number,  are  of  a  size, 
character  and  finish,  truly  to  illustrate  the  words  and  objects  referred 
to,  while  more  diminutive,  or  less  perfect  ones,  must,  evidently,  very 
much  fail  of  this  object.  The  grouping  of  those  of  the  same  class  to- 
gether answers  a  very  important  purpose.  As  to  the  execution  of  the 
Illustrations,  a  distinguished  English  Publisher  states  that  not  more 
than  one  Artist  in  Great  Britain  equals  these  in  the  style  of  his  work; 
and  the  Illinois  Teacher  declares,  "  We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
with  a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings,  and  compare  them.with  the 
steel  engravings  on  bank  notes,  and  found  the  illustrations  (of  the  Die 
tionaryj  often  equally  good,  sometimes  superior." 

9.  Citations. — Illustrative  sentences  from  the  best  writers  are  often 
given,  showing  the  use  of  the  word  in  its'  connections. 

10.  The  Tabtes. — Giving  pronunciation  of  Scriptural  Names,  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  Geographical  Names,  cOOO  Distinguished 
Persons  of  Modern  Times,  Words  and  Phrases  from  the  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  Mottoes  of  the  States,  Abbreviations  explained, 
Arbitrary  Signs,  peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible,  &c,  &c. 

11.  Its  Chenpness. — No  volume,  it  is  believed,  published  in  this  coun- 
try, beside  the  Bible,  is  sold  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ot 
matter  it  contains, — 1750  large  quarto  pages,  in  fine,  yet  distinct  type. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  any  copy -right  work,  when  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  expended  upon  Webster's  Dictionary  is  considered.  In  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Webster's  own  life-long  toil,  nearer  twenty  than  ten  years 
of  earnest  literary  labor  have  since  been  devoted  to  its  perfection. 

12.  Its  general  recognition,  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning,  derivation,  pHfc 
nunciation  and  spelling  of  words,  securing  an  acknowledged  authority, 
and  a  common  standard, — so  that  we  can  use  language  as  others  use  it. 

"  If  we  would  have  uniformity  we  must  adopt   Webster,  for  he  can 
it  be  displaced;  but  others  may  be." — Prof.  Stowe. 
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AN  AMERICAN  PI OTIONARY 
*♦*  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
v  By  Noah  Webster. 

There  are  three  English  Dictionaries,  known  to 

have  been  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  have  been 
preserved  and  are  today  in  the  possession  of  well 

known  collectors. 

While  living  in  Indiana,  Lincoln  made  use  of  a 
"Bailey's  Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  owned 
by  his  uncle  Mordecai  Lincoln. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  had  two  of  his  own, 
one  being  a  Webster's  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools" 
the  issue  of  1855*  which  he  gave  to  a  friend,  with 
the  remark  that  he  "had  a  larger  on«.n 

At  the  White  House,  President  Lincoln  used  a 
Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
unabridged,  bearing  the  date  of  issue  1858.  Probably 
this  was  the  "larger  one"  he  had  been  using  at  Spring- 
field. For  complete  description,  see  the  Lambert  sale 
catalog,  page  16. 
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Get  the  Cheapest.    Get  Webster. 


WEBSTER'S    UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY. 

NEW  FICTOJRI-^L   EDITIOnST. 


NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

Not   only  the  reasonableness  and  utility  of  Webster's  system,  and 
the  general  progressive  tendency  of  the  language  in  that  direction, 
but  the  test  of  experience,  the  general  extent  to  which  it  already 
prevails,  in  the  school  book,  periodical,  and  other  popular  issues  of 
the  country,  justify  the  full  belief  that  that  system,  in  all  its  general 
features,  is  to  become  universally  prevalent.     We  append  four  or  five 
letters  from  as  many  leading  School  Book  publishing  houses,  as  show- 
ing (yet  but  very  partially)  the  extent  to  which  the  Webstcrian  orthog- 
raphy prevails : 

Cincinnati,  Hay  2, 1859. 
In  the  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES,  and  in  all 
other  educational  works  published  by  us,  the  aggregate  sales 
of  which  are  probably  about        ------        2,000,000 

volumes  per  annum,  we  uniformly  adhere  to   Webster's  Or- 
thography as  the  standard,  as  do  nearly  all  wisely progressive 
School  Book  publishers  in  the  United  States. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO. 
New  York,  May  2, 1859. 
We  publish   SANDERS'    SERIES   OF    READERS  AND 
SPELLERS,  and  other  educational  works,  recognizing 'Web- 
ster as  their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current 
sales  of  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of — 

Sales  for  1858  of  Sanders'  Series,    -  900,000 

Other  Common  School  Books,    -        -        -        -    200,000 

Scientific  Books,  including  our  Music  Books,         175,000     1,275,000 
IVISON  &  PHINNEY. 
New  York,  May  2, 1859. 
We  publish  WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER  and 
other  educational  works,  recognizing  Webster's  Dictionary  as 
their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  about         2,500,000 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 
New  York,  May  2, 1859. 
We  publish  PARKER  AND    WATSON'S   SERIES    OF 
READERS,  and  other  educational  works,  recognizing  Web- 
ster as  their  general  standard  of  Orthography,  the  current 
sales  of  which  are  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  at  least        -        -        500,000 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  BURR, 
Publishers  of  the  National  Series  of  Standard  School  Books, 
51  and  53  John  street,  New  York. 

New  York,  May  2,  1859. 
We  publish   READING  BOOKS,  and  .other  educational 
works,  which  adopt  Webster  as  their  general  standard  of  Or- 
thography, the   sales  of  which  are  at  the  rate  annually  of  200,000 
PRATT,  OAKLEY  &  CO. 
New  York,  Jan.  2,  I860. 
We  publish  TOWN'S  READERS,  SPELLERS,  and  other 
educational  works,  recognizing  Webster  as  their  general  stand- 
ard %f  Orthography,  the  current  sales  of  which  per  annum  are 
about  300,000 

PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  MASON.       

6,775,000 

To  this  aggregate  of  over  SIX  MILLIONS,  we  might  add  other 
series,  Town  and  Holbrook's  (Boston),  Sargent's  Readers  (Boston), 
Webb's  (New  York),  Goodrich's  (Louisville,  Ky.),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  issues  of  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  (the  publishers  of  Webster's 
School  Dictionaries,)  of  Messrs.  J  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, (publishers  of  Webster's  Octavo  and  University  Dictionaries, 
and  the  most  extensive  Book  Jobbing  House  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,)  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  (late  publishers 
of  Webster's  Octavo  Dictionary,)  and  others,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
safe  to  say  ten  millions  of  volumes  of  School  Books  are  annually 
published  in  the  United  States,  recognizing  Webster  as  their  general 
standard  of  orthography,  while  not  a  single  publishing  house  in  the 
country,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ever  publicly  recognized  any  other 
Dictionary  than  Webster  as  its  standard  of  Orthography,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  publishers  of  another  Dictionary.  An  exten- 
sive School  Book  publishing  house,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
above,  of  the  highest  standing  as  to  sound  judgment  and  business 
capacity  and  integrity,  write  us :  "  We  have  adopted  Webster's  Or- 
thography in  our  books,  both  because -it  is  already  the  most  exten- 
sively adopted,  and  because  we  thought  it  sure  to  be  still  more  so." 

Take  another  pregnant  fact: — we  have  before  us  the  names  of 
well-known  PERIODICALS,  issued  in  this  country,  avowing  Web- 


ster in  like  manner  as  their  guide,  the  authenticated  annual  issues 
of  which  are  over  thirty  millions,  and  could  we  procure  details  from 
publishers  of  other  periodicals,  we  believe  it  would  aggregate  double 
that  number,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  American 
press,  as  a  whole,  in  the  vastly  preponderating  extent  of  its  issues, 
recognizes  Webster  as  its  general  standard  on  this  point.  We  are 
sure,  too,  that  instead  of  creating  confusion,  and  discord,  and  diver- 
sity, that  system  has  done  and  is  doing- more  to  secure  uniformity 
of  usage,  and  a  consistent  system,  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
Springfield,  1860.  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM. 

"  The  eighty  pages  gf  Illustrations,  comparable  in  fineness 
to  those  of  Bank  Notes,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  Book." — Ch. 

Herald. 

Recommendations  from  Presidents  of  Colleges. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Publishers  have  received  flattering  tes- 
timonials of  the  merits  of  this  edition  from  nearly  thirty  Presidents  of 
as  many  of  the  leading  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Among  them  are 
from  Presidents  Frelinghuysen  of  Rutgers,  Walker  of  Harvard,  Hop- 
kins of  Williams,  Stearns  of  Amherst,  Cummings  of  Middletown,  Nott 
of  Union,  Wayland  of  Providence,  Jackson  of  Hobart,  Woods  of  Bruns- 
wick, Lord  of  Dartmouth,  Pease  of  Burlington,  Ballou  of  Tufts,  Gale  of 
Galeville,  Ciampi  of  Holy  Cross,  Murpby  of  Abingdon,  Labasee  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  Andrews  of  Marietta,  Fisher  of  Hamilton,  Read  of  Huntliff, 
Sturtevant  of  Illinois,  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  Collins  of  Wilkinson,  Ander- 
son of  Rochester,  &c.    In  them  are  expressions  like  the  following: 

"  An  honor  to  American  science,  taste  and  criticism."  "An  enduring 
value  and  authority."  "  Never  found  any  work  which  so  uniformly  sat- 
isfied my  inquiries."  "Has  ever  since  been  my  constant  companion  in 
my  practice  at  the  bar,  and  for  the  last  five  years  upon  the  bench.  I 
have  ever  found  it  a  safe  counselor,  and  an  indispensable  help  in  the  prep- 
aration and  decision  of  cases."  "For  the  sake  of  my  country  and  the 
English  language,  I  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  standard  excellence,  as  weil 
as  celebrity,  your  Dictionary  has  attained.  It  is  a  work  for  the  present 
and  for  all  coming  time."  "  Stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent."  "There 
seems  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  the  standard  book  for  this  country  at 
least,  if  not  for  England.  I  am  content  it  should  be  so."  "  This  truly 
great  and  national  work."  "  A  complete  apparatus  for  all  purposes  of 
reading  and  understanding  English  and  American  literature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  anything  that  could  be  added  to  fit  it  for  these  ends." 
"  A  vast  treasury  of  knowledge,  the  whole  of  which  is  needed  by  every 
one  who  uses  the  English  language,  either  as  a  writer,  a  speaker,  or  r_ 
reader."  "  Ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  American  hous*.. 
".We  long  ago  accepted  Webster  as  the  standard  in  our  college,  and  the 
experience  of  every  term  strengthens  our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  cf 
our  choice."  "  So  long  as  you  continue  to  incorporate  all  the  improve- 
ments which  are  developed  in  the  science  of  lexicography,"  &c,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  opinions  of  no  gentlemen  upon  such  a  subject 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  our 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
selected  for  their  qualifications  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  country — more  especially  our  great  Common  School  systeii — 
watching  constantly  with  intelligent  scrutiny  every  influence  bearing  in 
this  direction.  Whose  opinions  can  be  more  valuable,  therefore,  than 
those  of  such  gentlemen,  as  to  the  English  Dictionary  best  fitted  in 
its  Definitions,  Vocabulary,  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  Syno- 
nyms, Illustrations,  Tables,  and  other  features,  to  aid  in  true  mental 
culture  ? 

Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union, 
or  corresponding  officer,  where  such  an  one  exists,  has  recommended 
Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are  those 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  California,  and  also  Canada — TWENTY-TWO  in  all. 

STATE  PURCHASES. 

The  State  of  NEW  YORK  has  placed  10,000  copies  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  in  as  many  of  her  Public  Schools. 

The  State  of  WISCONSIN,  3,950— nearly  every  School. 

The  State  of  NEW  JERSEY,  1,500— nearly  every  School. 

The  State  of  MICHIGAN  made  provision  for  all  her  Schools. 

The  State  of  MASSACHUSETTS  has  supplied  her  Schools— nearly 
all. 

More  than  ten  times  as  many  arc  sold  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  ae 
of  any  other  Series  in  this  country. 

At  "least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  coun- 
try own  Webster  as  their  standard,  and  of  the  remainder,  few  ac- 
knowledge any  standard. 
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PUBLISHERS'   PREFACE. 


In  laying  before  the  public  a  new  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  tbe  Publishers  would  briefly  state 
the  nature  of  the  additions  and  improvements  which  it  embodies. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  the  object,  character,  and  plan  of  which  are  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  Introduction  to  that  department,  on  pp.  lxxxi,  lxxxii.  Being  some  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  executed  by  a 
skillful  artist,  with  mutual  and  appropriate  references  between  the  Illustrations  and  the  word  illustrated,  they  will  con- 
stitute, it  is  hoped,  an  attractive  and  valuable  feature  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

A  Table  of  Synonyms  has  been  prepared  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Goodrich,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  this  volume.  The  plan  of  giving  full  and  distinct  lists  of  synonymous  words  in  a  general  dictionary,  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  Royal  Octavo  abridgment  of  the  present  work,  for  1847.  That  plan  is  here  carried 
out  in  the  way  originally  contemplated,  by  adding  in  this  Table  brief  discriminations  between  many  hundreds  of 
important  words  which  are  closely  allied  in  meaning.  The  reader  will  see  from  the  remarks  introductory  to  the  Table 
that  this  is  only  an  application  on  a  broad  scale,  of  one  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  for  giving  clearness  and  precision 
to  his  definitions.  It  is  also  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a  work  like  this,  which  aims  at  great  exactness  as  a  defining  dic- 
tionary ;  since  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  in  connection  with  the  leading  terms  of  our  language,  those  nicer  dis- 
criminations and  shades  of  thought  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  the  way  of  ordinary  definitions.  Nor  can  this  object 
be  accomplished  by  merely  citing  passages  which  contain  the  words  in  question.  Unless  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the 
several  words  is  previously  given,  little  or  no  aid  is  afforded  as  to  their  proper  use  and  application,  by  adducing  such  pas- 
sages. This  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  such  a  work  as  Piatt s  Dictionary  of  English  Synonyms,  which  is  framed  chiefly 
upon  this  plan.  On  the  first  page,  we  find  under  the  words  abandon,  desert,  leave,  &c,  such  examples  as  these  :  "  Men  are 
abandoned  by  their  friends ;  we  desert  a  post  or  station  ;  leave  the  country,"  &c.  But  these  words  may  be  equally  well 
interchanged.  Men  may  be  deserted  by  their  friends  ;  we  may  abandon  a  post  or  station,  &c.  Such  examples,  therefore, 
afford  no  light  or  guidance  as  to  the  proper  use  of  these  words.  So,  if  the  phrase  be  given  "  the  officer  abandoned  his 
post,"  the  question  may  arise  whether  he  really  abandoned,  or  deserted,  or  surrendered,  or  left  it.  He  may  have  aban- 
doned it  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  as  no  longer  important  to  maintain  ;  he  may  have  deserted  it  unworthily  or 
treacherously  ;  he  may  have  surrendered  it  to  a  superior  force  ;  he  may  have  left  it  temporarily. — Discriminations  of  this 
kind,  on  a  limited  scale,  were  given  by  the  Editor  some  years  ago  in  two  abridged  dictionaries  designed  for  the  use  of 
academies  and  higher  seats  of  learning.  These  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  distinguished  scholars,  that  we  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  introduce  them  into  the  present  edition  of  Dr.  Webster's  large  work.  They  are  here  presented  with 
much  greater  fullness  than  in  any  work  with  which  the  name  of  the  Editor  has  heretofore  been  connected.  The  materials 
for  this  Tabic  of  Synonyms  have  been  collected  by  the  labor  of  some  years  with  reference  to  a  distinct  work  on  this  subject. 
They  form  between  six  and  seven  hundred  distinct  articles,  being  a  greater  number  than  is  contained  by  any  similar  work 
in  our  language,  except  that  of  Crabb,  which  is  so  prolix  and  confused  that  few  have  been  ready  to  use  it  when  engaged 
in  literary  composition.  They  will  meet,  it  is  believed,  a  want  which  has  been  extensively  felt  on  this  subject,  and  give 
an  added  value  to  Webster's  American  Dictionary. 

The  Appendix,  immediately  following  the  general  vocabulary,  embraces  more  than  nine  thousand  new  words  and 
meanings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Editor,  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  revised  edition 
of  18-17.  In  this  collection  he  has  been  aided  by  gentlemen  familiar  with  various  special  departments  of  science,  and  has 
availed  himself  of  every  other  source  of  information  within  his  reach.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  swell  the  list  many  fold. 
A  desire  merely  to  present  a  large  vocabulary,  can  hardly  be  thought  a  legitimate  object  of  ambition  to  the  lexicographer. 
The  rejection  of  unimportant  compounds,  unauthorized  or  entirely  obsolete  words,  or  terms  of  no  real  value  or  prospective 
permanency  in  our  language,  is  quite  as  desirable  as  the  introduction  of  such  as  are  really  useful  and  important.  We  think 
a  good  degree  of  completeness  will  be  found  in  this  department. 


IV 


CONTENTS. 


A  Table  is  given  which  we  consider  of  much  value,  showing  the  proper  Pronunciation  of  some  eight  thousand  names 
of  Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern  Times.  When  the  preparation  of  this  Table  was  commenced,  nothing  of  the  kind 
so  far  as  is  known,  had  ever  appeared,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  us  an  original  conception.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  is  now  before  the  public,  of  such  extent  and  value.  The  List  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 
such  an  approximation  to  completeness  and  accuracy  secured  as  was  practicable.  Of  course  a  difference  of  opinion  will 
exist  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  some  names,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  determine,  in  all  cases,  whether  an 
anglicised,  or  vernacular,  pronunciation,  should  be  given.  It  is  believed,  however,  the  Table  will  be  found  of  very  great 
convenience,  in  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  no  reliable  guide  has  heretofore  been  before  the  public.  It  has  been 
prepared,  mainly,  by  a  gentleman  long  a  resident  in  Europe,  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  modern  languages. 

The  other  Tables — Peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible,  Words,  Phrases,  Idioms  and  Proverbs,  of  popular 
English  use,  in  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  Abbreviations,  Arbitrary  Signs,  &c,  will  sufficiently 
explain  themselves. 

In  acknowledging  the  favor  which  Webster's  American  Dictionary,  Unabridged,  has  received,  we  trust  the  additions 
and  improvements  now  presented,  w ill  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  that  favor  by  the  publishers.  The  work  combines 
the  advantages  of  Dr.  Webster's  own  life-long  toil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  labors  of  an  eminent  scholar  and  living 
lexicographer,  in  -the  person  of  its  present  editor.  We  trust  these  added  improvements  justify  our  past  and  present  assur- 
ance, that  the  public  appreciation  will  be  met  by  a  corresponding  care  on  our  part  that  it  shall  at  no  time  be  found  sus- 
ceptible of  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  any  work  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,-  May,  1859. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  REYISED  EDITION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  demand  for  The  American  Dictionary  op  the  English  Language  has  increased  so  rapidly  within  a 
few  years  past,  that  the  publishers  have  felt  the  necessity  of  its  being  stereotyped,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  public,  in  a  single  quarto  volume.  In  deciding  upon  this  measure,  they  were  desirous  that  the  work  should 
be  thoroughly  revised  anew,  and  that  each  department  which  it  embraces,  should  be  brought  down,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  latest  advances  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  at  the  present  day.  With  this  view,  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College,  as  one  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster's family,  in  the  expectation  of  his  obtaining  such  additional  aid  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  The  Editor  has  not  acted,  however,  upon  his  own  personal  responsibility  in  executing  this  trust. 
He  has,  from  time  to  time,  laid  open  the  sheets  to  the  inspection  of  the  other  members  of  the  family ;  and  no 
important  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  any  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  work,  except  with 
the  concurrence,  or  at  the  request,  of  Dr.  Webster's  legal  representatives.  In  laying  before  the  public  an  edition 
thus  prepared,  the  fruit  of  nearly  three  years  of  care  and  attention,  the  Editor  will  be  expected  to  make  some 
brief  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  conducted  the  revision,  and  the  results  of  his  labors  as  exhibited 
in  the  present  volume. 

This  work  was  first  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  1828.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  years, 
or  in  the  year  1840,  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  Author,  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  he 
thus  speaks  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  :  "  The  improvements  in  this  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary 
consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  several  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  divisions  of  words  into  syllables, 
and  the  correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  which  are  made  conformable  to  recent  discoveries  and 
classifications.  For  the  latter  improvements,  the  Author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor  Tully,  of  the  Medical 
College  in  New  Haven.  To  these  improvements  may  be  added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases 
from  foreign  languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors,  and  in  conversation ;  and  also  of  many  foreign  terms 
used  in  books  of  music."  In  conducting  this  revision,  Dr.  Webster  was  aided  in  some  part  of  his  labors  by  his 
son,  William  G-.  Webster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven;  who,  also,  at  a  subsequent  period,  prepared  the  revised 
Addenda,  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  The  later  improvements  of  the  Author,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
death,  are  here  inserted  under  their  proper  heads,  from  the  manuscripts  which  he  left.  By  these  successive 
revisions,  and  the  one  which  has  now  been  made,  new  matter,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
has  been  added  to  the  work  ;  all  of  which,  by  the  use  of  a  smaller  type,  and  by  careful  compression,  is  now  brought 
within  the  compass  of  this  volume.     Of  the  course  pursued  in  the  revision,  it  will  now  be  proper  briefly  to  speak. 

In  respect  to  the  Etymologies,  the  Editor  has  not  considered  it  as  lying  within  his  province,  to  make  any 
material  alterations.  In  a  very  few  cases  of  obvious  necessity,  some  slight  change  has  been  made.  But  the 
chief  labor,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  work,  has  been  bestowed  on  the  difficult  task  of  giving  with  accuracy 
the  numerous  words  from  Oriental  and  foreign  languages,  which  are  used  in  tracing  the  origin  of  our  own. 

The  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  Definitions ; — in  giving  a  clear,  full,  and  accurate  exhibition, 
of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  belong,  by  established  usage,  to  the  words  of  a  language.     It  is  in 
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this  respect,  especially,  that  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  generally  considered  superior  to  every  other,  both 
of  this  country  and  of  England.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the  labors  of  the  Editor  have  been  mainly  directed.  No 
eiforts  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  recent  and  valuable  works  not  only  in  lexicography,  but  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  and  the  arts  embraced  in  the  American  Dictionary.  As  these  subjects  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  progress,  every  important  word,  in  its  various  applications,  has  been  diligently  examined  and  compared 
with  the  statements  made  on  each  topic,  by  the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities.  Smart's  English  Dic- 
tionary, in  the  edition  of  1846,  has  been  carefully  collated  with  this  work,  and  also  the  unfinished  one,  in  a 
course  of  publication,  by  Gilbert,  so  far  as  the  numbers  have  appeared.  Reference  has  likewise  constantly 
been  made  to  Richardson's  Dictionary, — although  this  had  been  previously  examined  by  Dr.  Webster, — and 
also  to  the  Analytical  Dictionary  of  Booth.  Each  of  the  articles  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  has  been  collated  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  this  Dictionary,  as  the  starting-point,  when 
necessary,  of  investigation  in  larger  treatises.  The  Penny  Cyclopedia  has  been  consulted  at  every  step,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  science  ;  and  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  (based  on  the  German  Conversations- Lexi- 
koti)  has  been  relied  upon,  particularly  on  subjects  of  continental  literature,  philosophy,  history,  art,  &c.  In 
order  to  secure  greater  accuracy,  numerous  special  dictionaries,  or  vocabularies  confined  to  some  single  depart- 
ment, have  also  been  collated  with  this  work  ;  and  the  ablest  treatises  on  important  branches  of  science  and  art 
have  been  diligently  examined.  In  architecture,  the  chief  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  Oxford  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  (1845,)  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  (1842,)  by  Gwilt,  author  of  the  articles  on  this 
subject  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia.  In  agriculture,  Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  (1844,)  and  Gardner's 
Farmer's  Dictionary,  (1846,)  have  been  chiefly  used.  In  general  antiquities,  the  large  treatise  of  Fosbroke 
has  been  frequently  consulted,  while  in  classical  antiquities,  the  principal  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  recent 
dictionary  of  Smith,  (1846,)  as  a  work  of  the  highest  authority.  In  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church, 
the  elaborate  work  of  Coleman  (1841)  has  been  frequently  consulted ;  and  Hook's  Church  Dictionary  (1844) 
has  been  collated  throughout,  with  reference  to  the  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  &c,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches.  In  botany,  use  has  principally  been  made  of  the  writings 
of  Lindley  and  Loudon.  In  natural  history,  Partington's  British  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History,  (1835-7,) 
and  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library,  (1834-43,)  have  been  much  consulted,  in  connection  with  the  articles  on 
these  subjects  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  and  similar  works.  In  geology,  mineralogy,  and  some  associated 
branches  of  natural  history,  Humble's  Dictionary  of  terms  in  these  departments  (1840)  has  been  compared  with 
this  work  throughout.  In  respect  to  mercantile  subjects,  banking,  coins,  weights,  measures,  &c,  McCulloch's 
Commercial  Dictionary  (1845)  has  been  collated  at  every  step,  as  the  standard  work  on  these  subjects.  In  man- 
ufactures and  the  arts,  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Mines,  with  its  Supplement,  (1845.) 
has  been  relied  upon  as  of  the  highest  authority.  In  engineering  and  mechanical  philosophy,  Heberfs  Engi- 
neer's and  Mechanic's  Cyclopedia  (1842)  has  been  carefully  collated,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  more 
popular  and  recent  dictionaries  of  Francis,  Grier,  and  Buchanan,  in  the  editions  of  1846.  In  seamanship,  the 
Dictionary  of  Marine  Terms,  in  Lieutenant  Totten's  Naval  Text-Book,  (1841,)  has  been  taken  as  a  guide.  In 
military  affairs,  the  dictionary  of  Campbell  (1844)  has  been  followed,  in  connection  with  the  more  extended  arti- 
cles contained  in  Brande  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  on  the  kindred  topics.  In  the  fine  arts,  much  use  has  been 
made  of  the  dictionary  of  Elmes.  In  domestic  economy,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Webster  and  Parked  on  this  subject 
(1844)  has  furnished  many  important  statements,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a 
scientific  form ;  and  to  this  has  been  added  Cooley's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Receipts  (1S46,)  as  exhibiting  much 
collateral  information,  in  respect  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  trades.  Such,  in  general,  are  the  authorities 
which  have  been  relied  on  in  this  revision. 

But  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  mind  to  embrace  with  accuracy  all  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  now  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  dictionai-y.  Hence  arise  most  of  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  which  abound  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  avoid  these  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  matters  of 
science,  the  Editor  at  first  made  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  James  G.  Perctv.vl,  who  had  rendered  important 
assistance  to  Dr.  Webster  in  the  edition  of  1828,  to  take  the  entire  charsre  of  revising;  the  scientific  articles  em- 
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braced  in  this  work.  This  revision,  however,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party,  was  extended 
to  but  little  more  than  two  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the  Editor  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  associates 
in  office,  and  of  other  gentlemen  in  various  professional  employments.  To  these  he  would  now  return  his  acknowl- 
edgments, for  the  aid  they  have  afforded.  The  articles  on  law  have  been  c  illatsd  with  Blackstone  and  Bouvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  by  the  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College,  and  the  errors  dis- 
covered, which  were  few  in  number,  have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  departments  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
ancient  philosophy  have  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Murdock,  D.D.,  late  Professor  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  who  has  furnished,  in  many  instances,  new  and  valuable  definitions.  The  terms 
in  chemistry  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College ;  and  whatever  changes  were  requisite 
in  the  explanations,  have  been  made  under  his  direction.  In  the  departments  of  botany,  anatomy,  physiology, 
medicine,  and  some  branches  of  natural  history,  Dr.  Webster  received  assistance,  in  the  revision  of  1840,  as 
mentioned  above,  from  Dr.  William  Tully,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College.  Still 
further  aid  has  been  received  from  the  same  source  in  the  present  revision,  and  much  of  the  accuracy  of  this  work, 
in  these  branches,  will  be  found  owing  to  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  thus  afforded.  On  topics  connected  with 
Oriental  literature,  aid  has  frequently  been  obtained  from  Professor  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College.  A  part  of  the  arti- 
cles on  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  the  edition  of  1828,  passed  under  the  revision  of 
Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College.  This  revision  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the  articles  on  these  subjects 
throughout  the  work,  and  new  definitions  have  been  furnished  in  numerous  instances.  The  definitions  in  mathe- 
matics, after  having  been  compared  with  those  given  in  the  dictionaries  of  Hutton,  or  Barlow,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Stanley,  of  Yale  College,  and  the  alterations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  made  under  his 
direction.  In  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  volume  has  been  made 
by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  Geologist  and  Mineralogist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  to  whom  the  Editor  is  likewise  indebted  for  assistance  on 
various  other  subjects,  which  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.  In  practical  astronomy  and  the  science 
of  entomology,  aid  has  been  frequently  received  from  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College. 
The  articles  on  painting  and  the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  under  the  inspection  of  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Painter,  of  New  Haven,  and  new  definitions  have  in  many  cases  been  furnished. 

A  correspondence  has  likewise  been  carried  on  with  literary  friends  in  England,  and  especially  with  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  certain  points,  in  respect  to  which 
nothing  definite  could  be  learned  from  any  books  within  the  reach  of  the  Editor.  Extended  lists  of  words  have 
been  transmitted  for  examination,  and  returned  with  ample  notes  and  explanations.  Much  obscurity  has  thus  been 
removed  in  respect  to  the  use  of  terms  which  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  England,  especially  some  of  frequent 
occurrence  at  the  universities,  in  the  circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  life.  To  the  friends  who 
have  given  their  assistance  in  these  various  departments,  the  Editor  would  return  his  cordial  thanks.  Whatever 
improvement  the  work  may  have  gained  from  this  revision,  in  respect  to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  defi- 
nition, will  be  found  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  aid  which  they  have  thus  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  new  words,  the  Editor  has  felt  much  hesitation  and  embarrassment.  Some 
thousands  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  this  revision,  and  the  number  might  have  been  swelled  to  many  thou- 
sands more,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is,  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  England,  a  boldness  of 
innovation  on  this  subject,  which  amounts  to  absolute  licentiousness.  A  hasty  introduction  into  our  dictionaries, 
of  new  terms,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Our  vocabulary  is  already  encumbered 
with  a  multitude  of  words,  which  have  never  formed  a  permanent  part  of  English  literature,  and  it  is  a  serious 
evil  to  add  to  their  number.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  much  needed  as  a  thorough  expurgation  of  our 
dictionaries  in  this  respect, — the  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  words  which  may  properly  find  a  place  in  the 
glossaries  of  antiquarians,  as  a  curious  exhibition  of  what  has  been  proposed,  but  never  adopted,  as  a  part  of  our 
language,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  can  have  no  claim  to  stand  in  a  dictionary  designed  for  general  use.  All 
words,  indeed,  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  our  great  writers,  such  as  Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
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&c,  ought,  though  now  obsolete,  to  be  carefully  retained;  and  in  the  present  revision  a  considerable  number  of 
this  class  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Other  words  have  likewise  been  admitted  to  a  limited  extent, 
namely,  the  familiar  terms  of  common  life  in  England,  which  have  been  much  used  of  late  by  popular  writers  in 
Great  Britain.  Many  of  these  need  to  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  readers  in  this  country ;  and,  if  marked  as 
"familiar,"  "colloquial,"  or  "low,"  according  to  their  true  character,  they  may  be  safely  inserted  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, and  are  entitled  to  a  place  there,  as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  our  written  and  spoken  language. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  on  this  subject,  relates  to  the  introduction  of  technical  and  scientific  terms. 
Most  of  our  general  dictionaries  are,  at  present,  without  any  plan  as  to  the  extent  and  proportion  in  which  such 
words  should  be  inserted ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  reduced  to  order  until  each  department  is  revised  by  men  of  science 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  who  are  competent  to  decide  what  terms  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  a  general  dictionary,  and  what  terms  should  be  reserved  for  special  dictionaries  devoted  to  distinct  branches 
of  science.  Something  of  this  kind,  on  a  limited  scale,  has  been  attempted  in  the  progress  of  this  revision. 
Lists  of  words  have  been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  which  might  properly  be  inserted  in  this 
volume  ;  and  very  few  terms  of  this  class  have  been  admitted  except  under  their  direction.  In  accoi'dance  with 
their  advice,  a  small  number  have  been  excluded ;  but  in  this  respect  the  Editor  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  carry 
out  his  views  in  their  full  extent. 


In  respect  to  Americanisms,  properly  so  called,  it  is  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
they  are  less  numerous  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Most  of  those  familiar  words,  especially  of  our  older 
states,  which  have  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  our  country,  were  brought  by  our  ancestors  from  Great  Britain, 
and  are  still  in  constant  use  there  as  local  terms.  The  recent  investigations  of  Forby,  Holloway,  and  Halliwell, 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject ;  and  the  names  of  these  authors  are,  therefore,  frequently  placed  under 
the  words  in  question,  to  indicate  their  origin  and  their  present  use  in  England.  Notes  have  also  been  added  to 
some  words  which  are  peculiar  to  our  country ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

In  reference  to  Orthography,  some  important  alterations  have  been  made,  but  in  strict  conformity,  it  is 
believed,  with  the  Author's  principles  on  this  subject.  The  changes  in  our  orthography  recommended  by  Dr. 
Webster,  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  rest  on  very  different  grounds.  These  it  may  be  proper  for  a  moment  to 
consider.  His  main  principle  was,  that  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity  and  broader 
analogies,  ought  to  be  xoatched  and  cherished  with  the  utmost  care.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  move- 
ment toward  wider  analogies  and  more  general  rules,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but  few  exceptions  to  impede 
its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  and  the  analogy  rendered  complete.  On  this  ground, 
he  rejected  the  u  from  such  words  as  favour,  labour,  &c.  Of  these  we  have  a  large  number,  which  came  to  us, 
in  most  cases,  from  Latin  terminations  in  or,  through  the  Norman  French,  but  encumbered  with  the  silent  u,  as 
in  emperour,  authour,  cditour,  &c.  From  this  entire  class,  except  about  twenty  words,  the  u  has  been  gradually 
dropped  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  scarcely  any  two  persons  can  be  found,  however  strenuous  for  retaining  it,  who 
are  in  practice  consistent  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  Avords  in  which  this  letter  is  used.  In 
fact,  we  have  reached  a  point  where,  unless  we  take  Webster  and  the  dictionaries  which  agree  with  him  as  our 
guide,  we  have  no  standard  on  the  subject;  for  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others,  retain  the  u  in  numerous  words, 
into  which  no  one  would  think  of  introducing  it  at  the  present  day.  Public  convenience,  therefore,  demands  that 
we  do  at  once  what  must  ultimately  be  dune.  No  one  can  believe  that  the  progress  of  our  language  will  be 
arrested  on  this  subject.  The  u  will  speedily  be  omitted  in  all  words  of  this  class,  unless,  from  the  sacredness  of 
its  associations,  it  be  retained  in  Saviour,  which  may  stand  for  a  time  as  a  solitary  exception.  Nor  is  it  Dr. 
Webster  who  is  the  innovator  in  this  case,  but  the  English  mind,  which  has  for  two  centuries  been  throwing  off  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  moving  steadily  on  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  Such, 
too,  is  the  case  with  certain  terminations  in  re,  pronounced  like  er ;  as,  centre,  metre,  &c,-  We  have  numerous 
words  of  this  class  derived  from  the  French,  all  of  which  originally  ended  in  re  ;  as  cider,  (cidre,)  chamber, 
(chambre,)  &c.  These  have  been  gradually  conformed  to  the  English  spelling  and  pronunciation,  till  the  num- 
ber in  re  is  reduced  to  not  far  from  twenty  words  with  their  derivatives ;  and  in  respect  to  them  also  the  process 
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is  still  going  on.  Center  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spelling  of  the  best  mathematical  writers.  Meter  is 
the  word  given  by  Walker  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  from  a  sense  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  attaching  to  this 
word  and  its  derivative  diameter  a  different  termination.  Others  are  gradually  undergoing  the  same  change.  Dr. 
Webster  proposes,  therefore,  to  complete  the  analogy  at  once,  and  conform  the  spelling  of  the  few  that  remain  to 
the  general  principles  of  our  language.  Acre,  lucre,  and  massacre,  present  the  only  difficulty,  from  their  liability, 
if  changed,  to  be  mispronounced,  and  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  stand  as  necessary  exceptions.  Another  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  English  orthography  which  Dr.  Webster  has  endeavored  to  correct,  is  one  that  was 
pointed  out  by  Walker,  in  very  emphatic  terms,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  principle  in  question  is  this, — that, 
in  adding  to  a  word  the  formatives  ing,  ed.  er,  &c,  a  single  consonant  (if  one  precedes)  is  doubled  when  the  accent 
falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forget  ling,  beginning,  &c,  but  is  not  doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  any  of 
the  preceding  syllables,  as  in  benefiting,  gardening,  &c.  Walker,  in  his  fifth  Aphorism,  says,  "  Dr.  Lowth 
justly  remarks  that  an  error  frequently  takes  place  in  the  words  worshipping,  counselling,  &c,  which,  having 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  written  worshiping,  counseling.  An  ignorance  of  this  rule  has  led 
many  to  write  bigotted,  for  bigoted ;  and  from  this  spelling  has  frequently  arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no 
letter  seems  to  be  more  frequently  doubled  improperly  than  /.  Why  we  should  write  libelling,  levelling,  revelling, 
and  yet  offering,  suffering,  reasoning,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  and  unless  I  can  give  a  better  plea 
than  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet  for  being  doubled  in  this  situation,  I  must,  in  the  style  of  Lucian  in  his  trial 
of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  expulsion."  These  were  the  deliberate  and  latest  opinions  of  Walker.  If  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  carry  them  into  his  vocabulary,  instead  of  relying  on  a  mere  remark  of  this  kind  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  error — if  he  had  simply  stated,  under  about  forty  verbs,  how  the  participle  should  be  spelt,  (for  he 
did  not  give  participles  in  his  Dictionary,)  and  had  altered  six  or  eight  words,  as  worshipper  into  worshiper, 
traveller  into  traveler,  &c,  the  error  would  probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  wholly  eradicated  from  our  orthog- 
raphy ;  and  Dr.  Webster  would  have  escaped  much  ignorant  vituperation,  for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Walker 
and  of  Lowth.  Walker  also  says  in  his  Aphorisms,  "Why  should  Ave  not  write  dullness,  fullness,  skillful, 
willful,  as  well  as  stiffness  and  gruffness?"  The  principles  of  our  language  plainly  require  us  to  do  so;  and 
Dr.  Webster  felt  that  the  change  might  easily  be  made.  The  words  which  need  to  be  reduced  to  this  analogy 
are  only  about  eight  in  number,  including  installment  and  inthr ailment,  which,  if  spelt  with  a  single  I,  are  liable 
to  be  mispronounced,  instal  ment,  &c.  Again,  the  words  expense,  license,  recompense,  which  formerly  had  a  c, 
in  the  last  syllable,  have  now  taken  an  s,  because  the  latter  consonant  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  derivatives  ;  as, 
expensive,  &c.  A  similar  change  is  needed  in  only  three  words  more  to  complete  the  analogy,  namely,  defense, 
offense,  and  pretense;  and  these  Dr.  Webster  has  changed.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  not  change  fence 
also?"  For  the  simple  reason,  that  its  derivatives  are  spelt  with  a  c,  as  fenced,  fencing  ;  and  the  word  therefore 
stands  regularly  with  others  of  its  own  class.  Finally,  Dr.  Webster  proposes  to  drop  the  u  in  moidd  and  moult, 
because  it  has  been  dropped  from  gold,  and  all  other  words  of  the  same  ending. — Such  are  the  principal  changes 
under  this  head,  introduced  by  Dr.  Webster  into  his  Dictionary.  In  the  present  edition,  the  words  are  spelt  in 
both  ways,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  except  in  cases  where  this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary  or  was  found  to  be 
inconvenient.  These  changes,  considering  the  difficulty  that  always  belongs  to  such  a  subject,  have  met  with  far 
more  favor  from  the  public,  than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  Most  of  them  have  been  extensively  adopted  in 
our  country.  They  are  gaining  ground  daily,  as  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  supported  are  more  generally 
understood;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  being  founded  in  established  analogies,  and  intended  merely  to  re- 
press irregularities  and  remove  petty  exceptions,  they  must  ultimately  prevail. 

The  other  class  of  changes  mentioned  above  rests  on  a  different  basis, — that  of  Etymology.  These  will  be 
estimated  very  differently,  according  to  the  acquaintance  of  different  persons  with  the  language  from  which  the 
words  are  derived.  When  Dr.  Webster  substituted  hridegoom  for  bridegroom,  f ether  for  feather,  &c,  the  Ger- 
man critics  highly  applauded  the  change.  They  predicted  its  speedy  and  universal  reception,  because  similar  im- 
provements, on  a  much  broader  scale,  had  been  easily  made  in  their  language.  But  Dr.  Webster  found  the  case 
to  be  widely  different  among  us.  After  an  experiment  of  twelve  years,  he  restored  the  old  orthography  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  words.     In  the  present  edition,  it  is  restored  in  respect  to  nearly  all  that  remain,  from 
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the  full  conviction,  that,  however  desirable  these  changes  may  be,  in  themselves  considered,  as  they  do  not 
relate  to  the  general  analogies  of  the  language,  and  can  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they 
will  never  be  generally  received.* 

On  the  subject  of  Pronunciation,  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  in  the  progress  of  this  revision.  A  careful 
comparison  has  been  made  with  the  latest  authorities,  and  wherever  changes  seemed  desirable,  and  could  be  made 
in  consistency  with  the  Author's  principles,  they  have  been  here  introduced.  They  key  to  pronunciation  has 
been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  greater  ease  of  reference,  and  the  pointed  letters 
have  been  used  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Many  thousand  words  have  been  re-spelled,  and  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  render  the  work,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  In  the  progress  of  these  labors, 
the  Editor  has  been  frequently  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Webster  in  not  attempting  too  much  as  to  marking 
the  pronunciation.  Most  of  the  later  orthoepists,  as  Knowles,  Smart,  &c,  have  made  their  system  of  notation  so 
extensive  and  complicated,  and  have  aimed  to  exhibit  so  many  nice  shades  of  distinction,  as  in  many  cases  to  per- 
plex rather  than  aid. 


The  Publishers,  being  desirous  to  make  this,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  work  of  reference,  have  introduced,  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  a  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation,  prepared  by  Professor 
Thacher,  of  Yale  College ;  a  list  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  prepared  by  Professor  Porter,  of  Yale  College ; 
and  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  prepared  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Porter.     Of  these  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  several  prefaces  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  aided  him  for  more 
than  two  years,  in  these  labors, — Mr.  Samuel  W.  Barnum,  M.  A.,  of  Yale  College,  and  William  G.  Webster, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  his  father's  views,  has  made  his  counsel  and 
cooperation  of  great  value  in  the  progress  of  this  revision. 

To  the  overseers  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work,  at  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry, 
the  Editor  would  likewise  make  his  acknowledgments  for  many  valuable  suggestions  during  the  progress  of  the 
revision,  and  for  the  watchful  care  and  assiduity  with  which  they  have  performed  the  difficult  task  of  giving 
accuracy  to  the  details  of  this  volume. 

New  Haven,  September,  1847. 


*  For  a  more  full  and  detailed  account  of  Dr.  "Webster's  orthography,  as  exhibited  in  this  volume,  see  page  lxxxi. 
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In  the  year  1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  I  published  an  elementary  book  for 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  for  correcting  a  vicious  pronunciation, 
which  prevailed  extensively  among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  work,  I  believe  in  the  following  year,  that  learned  and  respectable  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodrich,  of  Durham,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Yale  College,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  my  compiling  a  Dictionary,  which  should  complete  a  system  for  the  instruction  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  language.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  indulge  the  thought,  much 
less  the  hope,  of  undertaking  such  a  work  ;  as  I  was  neither  qualified  by  research,  nor  had  I  the 
means  of  support,  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  had  I  been  disposed  to  undertake  it.  For 
many  years,  therefore,  though  I  considered  such  a  work  as  very  desirable,  yet  it  appeared  to  me 
impracticable ;  as  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  my  time  to  other  occupations  for  obtaining 
subsistence. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  began  to  think  of  attempting  the  compilation  of  a  Dictionary. 
I  was  induced  to  this  undertaking,  not  more  by  the  suggestion  of  friends,  than  by  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  want  of  such  a  work,  while  reading  modern  books  of  science.  In  this  pursuit,  I 
found  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  from  the  want  of  a  dictionary,  for  explaining  many  new  words, 
which  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences  had  introduced  into  use.  To  remedy  this  defect 
in  part,  I  published  my  Compendious  Dictionary  in  1806 ;  and  soon  after  made  preparations  for 
undertaking  a  larger  work. 

My  original  design  did  not  extend  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage, much  less  of  other  languages.  I  limited  my  views  to  the  correcting  of  certain  errors  in 
the  best  English  dictionaries,  and  to  the  supplying  of  words  in  which  they  are  deficient.  But 
after  writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  determined  to  change  my  plan.  I  found 
myself  embarrassed  at  every  step,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words,  which  Johnson, 
Bailey,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  some  other  authors,  do  not  afford  the  means  of  obtaining.  Then, 
laying  aside  my  manuscripts,  and  all  books  treating  of  language,  except  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  I 
endeavored,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  words  having  the  same  or  cognate  radical  letters,  in  about 
twenty  languages,  to  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense  of  original  words,  of 
the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other  languages,  and  thus  to  enable  myself  to  trace 
words  to  their  source. 

I  had  not  pursued  this  course  more  than  three  or  four  years,  before  I  discovered  that  I  had  to 
unlearn  a  great  deal  that  I  had  spent  years  in  learning,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
back  to  the  first  rudiments  of  a  branch  of  erudition  which  I  had  before  cultivated,  as  I  had 
supposed,  with  success. 

I  spent  ten  years  in  this  comparison  of  radical  "words,  and  in  forming  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal 
Words  in  twenty  Languages,  arranged  in  Classes  under  their  primary  Elements  or  Letters.  The 
result  has  been  to  open  what  are  to  me  new  views  of  language,  and  to  unfold  what  appear  to  be 
the  genuine  principles  on  which  these  languages  are  constructed. 

After  completing  this  Synopsis,  I  proceeded  to  correct  what  I  had  written  of  the  Dictionary, 
and  to   complete  the  remaining  part  of  the  work.       But  before  I  had  finished  it,  I  determined  on 
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a  voyage  to  Europe,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  books  and  some  assistance  which  I  wanted  ; 
of  learning  the  real  state  of  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  in  England,  as  well  as  the  general 
state  of  philology  in  that  country  ;  and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  some  agreement  or  coincidence 
of  opinions,  in  regard  to  unsettled  points  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical  construction.  Jn  some 
of  these  objects  I  failed  ;  in  others,  my  designs  were  answered. 

It  is  not  only  important,  but  in  a  degree  necessary,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  have  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  for,  although  the  body  of  the 
language  is  the  same  as  in  England,  and  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  that  sameness,  yet  some 
differences  must  exist.  Language  is  the  expression  of  ideas  ;  and  if  the  people  of  one  country  can 
not  preserve  an  identity  of  ideas,  they  can  not  retain  an  identity  of  language.  Now,  an  identity 
of  ideas  depends  materially  upon  a  sameness  of  things  or  objects  with  which  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  are  conversant.  But  in  no  two  portions  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each  other,  can  such 
identity  be  found.  Even  physical  objects  must  be  different.  But  the  principal  differences  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  all  others,  arise  from  different  forms  of  government,  different 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs.  Thus  the  practice  of  hawking  and  hunting,  the  institution  of 
heraldry,  and  the  feudal  system  of  England  originated  terms  which  formed,  and  some  of  which 
now  form,  a  necessary  part  of  the  language  of  that  country  ;  but,  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
these  terms  are  no  part  of  our  present  language,  —  and  they  can  not  be,  for  the  things  which  they 
express  do  not  exist  in  this  country.  They  can  be  known  to  us  only  as  obsolete  or  as  foreign 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  new  and  peculiar,  give  rise 
to  new  terms  or  to  new  applications  of  old  terms,  unknown  to  the  people  of  England  ;  which  can 
not  be  explained  by  them,  and  which  will  not  be  inserted  in  their  dictionaries,  unless  copied  from 
ours.  Thus  the  terms  land-office;  land-warrant;  location  of  land ;  consociation  of  churches;  regent 
of  a  university ;  intendant  of  a  city ;  plantation,  selectmen,  senate,  congress,  court,  assembly,  escheat, 
&c,  are  either  words  not  belonging  to  the  language  of  England,  or  they  are  applied  to  things  in 
this  country  which  do  not  exist  in  that.  No  person  in  this  country  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
English  definitions  of  the  words  congress,  senate,  and  assembly,  court,  &c.  ;  for  although  these  are 
words  used  in  England,  yet  they  are  applied  in  this  country  to  express  ideas  which  they  do  not 
express  in  that  country.  With  our  present  constitutions  of  government,  escheat  can  never  have 
its  feudal  sense  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  our  governments,  and  of  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, requires  an  appropriate  language  in  the  definition  of  words,  even  when  the  words  express 
the  same  thing  as  in  England.  Thus  the  English  dictionaries  inform  us  that  a  justice  is  one 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment — he  is  a  lord  by  his  office — justices  of 
the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  —  language  which  is  inaccurate  in  respect  to 
this  officer  in  the  United  States.  So  constitutionally  is  defined,  by  Chalmers,  legally ;  but  in  this 
country  the  distinction  between  constitution  and  law  requires  a  different  definition.  In  the  United 
States,  a  plantation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in-  England.  The  word  marshal, 
in  this  country,  has  one  important  application  unknown  in  England,  or  in  Europe. 

A  great  number  of  words  in  our  language  require  to  be  defined  in  a  phraseology  accommodated 
to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  people  in  these  States,  and  the  people  of  England  must 
look  to  an  American  Dictionary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  such  terms. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  dictionary  suited  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  obvious ; 
and  I  should  suppose  that,  this  fact  being  admitted,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  time  when  such  a  work  ought  to  be  substituted  for  English  dictionaries. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  which  serve  to  justify  this  attempt  to 
furnish  an  American  work  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
these  are  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

One  consideration,  however,  which  is  dictated  by  my  own  feelings,  but  which,  I  trust,  will  meet 
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with  approbation  in  correspondent  feelings  in  my  fellow-citizens,  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence ; 
it  is  this:  —  "The  chief  glory  of  a  nation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "arises  from  its  authors."  With 
this  opinion  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  I  have  the  same  ambition  which  actuated  that  great 
man,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  give  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

I  do  not  indeed  expect  to  add  celebrity  to  the  names  of  Franklin,  Washington,  Adams,  Jay, 
Madison,  Marshall,  Ramsay,  Dwight,  Smith,  Trumbull,  Hamilton,  Belknap,  Ames,  Mason,  Kent, 
Hare,  Silliman,  Cleaveland,  Walsh,  Irving,  and  many  other  Americans  distinguished  by  their 
writings  or  by  their  science ;  but  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  can  place  them,  as 
authorities,  on  the  same  page  with  those  of  Boyle,  Hooker,  Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Ray, 
Milner,  Cowper,  Davy,  Thomson,  and  Jameson. 

A  life  devoted  to  reading  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  principles  of  our  vernacular 
language,  and  especially  a  particular  examination  of  the  best  English  writers,  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  of  their  style  and  phraseology  with  those  of  the  best  American  writers,  and  with 
our  colloquial  usage,  enables  me  to  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  the  genuine  English  idiom 
is  as  well  preserved  by  the  unmixed  English  of  this  country,  as  it  is. by  the  best  English  writers. 
Examples  to  prove  this  fact  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  our  writers  have  neglected  to  cultivate  taste,  and  the  embellishments  of  style  ;  but  even 
these  have  written  the  language  in  its  genuine  idiom.  In  this  respect,  Franklin  and  Washington, 
whose  language  is  their  nereditary  mother  tongue,  unsophisticated  by  modern  grammar,  present  as 
pure  models  of  genuine  English  as  Addison  or  Swift.  But  I  may  go  further,  and  affirm,  with 
truth,  that  our  country  has  produced  some  of  the  best  models  of  composition.  The  style  of 
President  Smith  ;  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  ;  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  of  Dr.  Mason  ;  of  Mr.  Har- 
per ;  of  Chancellor  Kent  ;  [the  prose]  of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  of  Dr.  Channing  ;  of  Washington  Irving  ; 
of  the  legal  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  of  the  reports  of  legal  decisions 
in  some  of  the  particular  states  ;  and  many  other  writings  ;  in  purity,  in  elegance,  and  in  technical 
precision,  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  best  British  authors,  and  surpassed  by  that  of  no  English 
compositions  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  United  States  commenced  their  existence  under  circumstances  wholly  novel  and  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  nations.  They  commenced  with  civilization,  with  learning,  with  science, 
with  constitutions  of  free  government,  and  with  that  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  the  Christian 
religion.  Their  population  is  now  equal  to  that  of  England  ;  in  arts  and  sciences,  our  citizens  are 
very  little  behind  the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth  ;  in  some  respects,  they  have  no  superiors ; 
and  our  language,  within  two  centuries,  will  be  spoken  by  more  people  in  this  country  than  any 
other  language  on  earth,  except  the  Chinese,  in  Asia  ;  and  even  that  may  not  be  an  exception. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  this  work,  now  offered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  to  ascertain  the  true 
principles  of  the  language,  in  its  orthography  and  structure ;  to  purify  it  from  some  palpable  errors, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  its  anomalies,  thus  giving  it  more  regularity  and  consistency  in  its 
forms,  both  of  words  and  sentences  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  furnish  a  standard  of  our  vernacular 
tongue,  which  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  bequeath  to  jive  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  are 
destined  to  occupy,  and  I  hope  to  adorn,  the  vast  territory  within  our  jurisdiction. 

If  the  language  can  be  improved  in  regularity,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  acquired  by  our  own 
citizens  and  by  foreigners,  and  thus  *be  rendered  a  more  useful  instrument  for  the  propagation  of 
science,  arts,  civilization,  and  Christianity  ;  —  if  it  can  be  rescued  from  the  mischievous  influence 
of  sciolists,  and  that  dabbling  spirit  of  innovation,  which  is  perpetually  disturbing  its  settled  usages 
and  filling  it  with  anomalies ;  —  if,  in  short,  our  vernacular  language  can  be  redeemed  from  corrup- 
tions, and  our  philology  and  literature  from  degradation ;  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  be  one  among  the  instruments  of  promoting  these  valuable  objects.  If  this  object  can 
not  be  effected,  and  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  to  be  frustrated,  my  labor  will  be  lost,  and  this 
work  must  sink  into  oblivion. 
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This  Dictionary,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  must  be  left,  in  some  degree,  imperfect ;  for  what 
individual  is  competent  to  trace  to  their  source,  and  define  in  all  their  various  applications,  pop- 
ular, scientific,  and  technical,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  words !  It  satisfies  my  mind  that  I  have 
done  all  that  my  health,  my  talents,  and  my  pecuniary  means,  would  enable  me  to  accomplish. 
I  present  it  to  my  fellow-citizens,  not  with  frigid  indifference,  but  with  my  ardent  wishes  for 
their  improvement  and  their  happiness ;  and  for  the  continued  increase  of  the  wealth,  the  learning, 
the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  character,  and  the  glory,  of  my  country. 

To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who,  during  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  sustained 
a  feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  toils,  disappointments,  infirmities,  and  depression  ;  who 
has  borne  me  and  my  manuscripts  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  given  me  strength  and  reso- 
lution to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  I  would  present  the  tribute  of  my  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments. And  if  the  talent  which  he  intrusted  to  my  care,  has  not  been  put  to  the  most 
profitable  use  in  his  service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  "  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin,"  and  that  any 
misapplication  of  it  may  be  graciously  forgiven. 

NOAH   WEBSTER. 

New  Haven 
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The  improvements  in  this  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  several  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  and  in  the 
correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  which  are  made  conformable  to  recent  discov- 
eries and  classifications.  For  the  latter  improvements,  the  author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor 
Tullt,  of  the  Medical  College  in  New  Haven. 

To  these  improvements  may  be  added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors  and  in  conversation ;  and  also  of  many 
foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  music. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


It  is  natural  for  those  who  make  frequent  use  of  a  work  like 
this,  to  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  author's  life,  and  especially 
of  that  long  course  of  intellectual  labor,  by  which  he  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  literary  treasures  of  our  language.  To  gratify 
this  desire  is  the  object  of  the  present  Memoir.  A  brief  outline 
will  be  given  of  the  leading  occurrences  of  his  life,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  occasions  which  called  forth  the  principal 
productions  of  his  pen.  The  materials  of  this  sketch  were 
obtained  from  Dr.  Webster  himself,  about  ten  years  before  his 
death,  and  were  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  inserted 
in  the  "  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans," 
in  the  year  1833.  That  memoir  has  been  re-written,  with  large 
additions,  and  is  now  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  author's 
death. 

Noah  Webster  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about 
three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1758.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  John 
Webster,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  who  was  a  magis- 
trate, or  member  of  the  colonial  council  from  its  first  formation, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  governor  of  Connecticut.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  William  Bradford,  the  second 
governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  family  was  remarkable 
for  longevity.  His  father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
ninety-two.  He  and  one  of  his  brothers  lived  considerably 
beyond  the  age  of  eighty.  His  remaining  brother  died  in  his 
eightieth  year;  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  advanced  beyond 
seventy,  and  the  other  had  nearly  reached  the  same  age,  at  the 
period  of  their  death. 

Mr.  Webster  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  year 
1772,  under  the  instruction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  D.  D.,  and  in  1774  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Yale  College.  The  war  of  the  revolution,  commencing  the 
next  year,  interrupted  the  regular  attendance  of  the  students  on 
their  usual  exercises,  and  deprived  them  of  no  small  part  of  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction.  In  his  Junior 
year,  when  the  western  part  of  New  England  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  Canada,  Mr. 
Webster  volunteered  his  services  under  the  command  of  his 
father,  who  was  captain  in  the  alarm  list,  a  body  comprising  those 
of  the  militia  who  were  above  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
were  called  into  the  field  only  on  pressing  emergencies.  In  that 
campaign,  all  the  males  of  the  family,  four  in  number,  were  in 
the  army  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  interruption  of 
his  studies  by  these  causes,  Mr.  Webster  graduated  with  rep- 
utation in  1778. 

The  class  to  which  he  belonged  produced  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  public  life. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Joel   Barlow,  author  of    the 


Columbiad,  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of 
France ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;  Uriah  Tracy,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States ;  Stephen 
Jacob,  chief  justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  chief  justice,  and 
Ashur  Miller,  associate  judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut ;  besides  a  number  of  others  who  were  either  members 
of  Congress,  or  among  the  leaders  of  our  great  political  parties, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  life,  was  an 
unpropitious  one  for  a  young  man  to  be  cast  upon  the  world 
without  property.  The  country  was  impoverished  by  the  war  to 
a  degree  of  which  it  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  form  any 
just  conception ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  peace ;  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  felt,  by  the  most  sanguine,  to  be  extremely 
doubtful ;  and  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Webster 
intended  to  pursue,  was  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  the 
general  calamity.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  his 
return  from  the  Commencement  when  he  graduated,  his  father  gave 
him  an  eight  dollar  bill  of  the  Continental  currency,  (then  worth 
about  four  dollars  in  silver,)  and  told  him  that  he  must  thence- 
forth rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  support.  As  a  means  of 
immediate  subsistence,  he  resorted  to  the  instruction  of  a  school, 
and,  during  the  summer  of  1779,  resided  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  the  family  of  Mr.,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  Ellsworth.  An 
intimate  friendship  was  thus  formed  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  chief  justice. 

Not  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  regular  education  for  the 
bar,  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  counselor 
of  his  acquaintance,  determined  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  intervals  of  his  regular  employment,  without  the  aid  of  an 
instructor ;  and,  having  presented  himself  for  examination,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1781. 
As  he  had  no  encouragement  to  open  an  office,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  he  resumed  the  business  of  instruction,  and 
taught  a  classical  school,  in  1782,  at  Goshen,  in  Orange  county, 
New  York.  Here,  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  created  by  the 
unsettled  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  business,  he  undertook  an  employment 
which  gave  a  complexion  to  his  whole  future  life.  This  was  the 
compilation  of  books  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools. 
Having  prepared  the  first  draught  of  an  elementary  treatise  of 
this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and,  after  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  work  to  several 
members  of  Congress,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Madison,  and  to  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a  professor,  and  afterward 
president,  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  he  was  encouraged  by  their 
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approbation  to  prosecute  his  design.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter 
following,  he  revised  what  he  had  written,  and,  leaving  Goshen  in 
1783,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  where  he  published  his  "  First  Part 
of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language."  The 
second  and  third  parts  were  published  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  These  works,  comprising  a  Spelling  Book,  an  English 
Grammar,  and  a  compilation  for  reading,  were  the  first  books  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  They  were  gradually 
introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  of  our  country ;  and  to  so 
great  an  extent  has  the  Spelling  Book  been  used,  that,  during  the 
twenty  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in  compiling  his  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  the  entire  support  of  his  family  was  derived  from 
the  profits  of  this  work,  at  a  premium  for  copyright  of  less  than 
a  cent'  a  copy.  About  twenty-four  millions  of  this  book  have 
been  published,  down  to  the  present  year,  1847,  in  the  different 
forms  which  it  assumed  under  the  revision  of  the  author;  and  its 
popularity  has  gone  on  continually  increasing.  The  demand  for 
some  years  past,  has  averaged  about  one  million  copies  a  year. 
To  its  influence,  probably,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  are  we 
indebted  for  that  remarkable  uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  our 
country,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  surprise  by  English 
travelers. 

In  entering  thus  early  on  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  publication  of  his  own  works.  At  a 
period  when  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  to  perpetuate  the 
memorials  of  our  early  history,  he  led  the  way  in  this  important 
branch  of  literary  effort,  by  the  publication  of  that  highly  valuable 
and  characteristic  work,  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal.  Having 
learnt  that  a  manuscript  copy  was  in  possession  of  Governor 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  he  caused  it  to  be  transcribed,  at  his 
own  expense,  by  the  governor's  private  secretary,  and  risked 
more  than  the  amount  of  his  whole  property  in  its  publication. 
The  sale  never  remunerated  him  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Hartford,  in  1783,  the 
state  was  agitated  by  violent  dissensions,  on  the  subject  of  a  grant 
made  by  Congress  to  the  army,  of  half  pay  for  life,  which  was 
afterward  commuted  for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for  five  years  beyond 
their  term  of  service.  To  this  grant  it  was  strongly  objected, 
that,  if  the  army  had  suffered  by  the  reduced  value  of  the  bills  in 
which  they  were  paid,  the  country  at  large  had  sustained  an 
equal  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  by  other 
causes.  So  strong  was  the  excitement  on  this  subject,  that  public 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  state,  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
Congress  from  being  carried  into  effect;  and  at  length  a  conven- 
tion met  at  Middletown  with  the  same  design,  at  which  two  thirds 
of  the  towns  in  Connecticut  were  represented.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Webster,  though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came 
forward  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  subject,  under  the  signature  of  Honorius,  which 
were  published  in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  and  read  extensively 
throughout  the  state.  The  effect  was  great.  At  the  next  election, 
in  April,  1784,  a  large  majority  of  the  legislature  were  supporters 
of  Congress  in  their  measures.  So  highly  were  Mr.  Webster's 
services  appreciated  on  this  occasion,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Governor  Trumbull  in  person,  and  was  publicly  declared,  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  to  have  "  done  more  to  allay  popular 
discontent,  and  support  the  authority  of  Congress  at  this  crisis, 
than  any  other  man." 

These  occurrences  in  his  native  state,  together  with  the  distress 
and  stagnation  of  business  in  the  whole  country,  resulting  from 
the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  carry  its  measures  into  effect, 


and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  a  stable  government, 
convinced  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  old  confederation,  after  the 
dangers  of  the  war  were  past,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people.  He  therefore  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  winter  of  1784-5,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  American  Policy," 
in  which,  after  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  government, 
he  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  government,  which  should  act  not  on  the  states,  but  directly  on 
individuals,  and  vest  in  Congress  full  poiver  to  carry  its  laws  into 
effect.  Being  on  a  journey  to  the  Southern  States,  in  May,  1785, 
lie  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  presented  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
to  General  Washington.  It  contained,  the  writer  believes,  the 
first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for 
a  new  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Webster's  journey  to  the  south  was,  to  peti- 
tion the  state  legislatures  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  to 
authors  an  exclusive  right  to  the  publication  of  their  writings. 
In  this  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  the  public 
attention  was  thus  called  to  a  provision  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  which  was  rendered  more  effectual  by  a  general 
copyright  law,  enacted  by  Congress  soon  after  the  formation  of 
:;  r  government.  At  a  much  later  period,  (in  the  years  1830-31,) 
Mr.  Webster  passed  a  winter  at  Washington,  with  the  single 
view  of  endeavoring  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law, 
which  should  extend  the  term  of  copyright,  and  thus  give  a  more 
ample  reward  to  the  labors  of  our  artists  and  literary  men.  In 
this  design  he  succeeded ;  and  an  act  was  passed  more  liberal  in 
its  provisions  than  the  former  law,  though  less  so  than  the  laws  of 
some  European  governments  on  this  subject. 

On  his  return  from  the  south,  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer 
of  1785  at  Baltimore,  and  employed  his  time  in  preparing  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  English  language,  which  were  delivered,  during 
the  year  1786,  in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  were  published 
in  1789,  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  title  of  "Dissertations  on 
the  English  Language." 

The  year  1787  was  spent  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Philadelphia,  as 
superintendent  of  an  Episcopal  academy.  The  convention  which 
framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  were  in 
session  at  Philadelphia  during  a  part  of  this  year;  and  when 
their  labors  were  closed,  Mr.  Webster  was  solicited  by  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members,  to  give  the  aid  of  his  pen  in 
recommending  the  new  system  of  government  to  the  people.  He 
accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  entitled  an  "  Ex- 
amination of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

In  1788,  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  in 
New  York,  and  for  one  year  published  the  "■American  Magazine," 
which,  however,  failed  of  success;  as  did  also  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  other  gentlemen  in  a  similar  undertaking. 
The  country  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  work. 

In  1789,  when  the  prospects  of  business  became  more  encour- 
aging, after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Mr.  Webster 
settled  himself  at  Hartford  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  he 
formed  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  young  men 
just  entering  upon  life,  who  were  ardently  devoted,  like  himself, 
to  literary  pursuits.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  two 
classmates,  Barlow  and  Wolcott ;  Trumbull,  author  of  McFingal ; 
Richard  Alsop ;  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins ;  and,  though  somewhat 
older,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  who,  in  common  with  the  three  last  mentioned,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  intellect  and  the  keenness 
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ol  nib  wit  The  incessant  contact  of  such  minds,  at  the  forming 
perioa  of  their  progress,  had  great  influence  on  the  literary  habits 
of  them  all,  in  after  life.  It  gave  them  a  solid  and  manly  cast  of 
thought,  a  simplicity  of  taste,  a  directness  of  statement,  a  freedom 
from  all  anecu.tion  and  exuberance  of  imagery  or  diction,  which 
are  often  best  acquired  by  the  salutary  use  of  ridicule,  in  the 
action  and  react/on  on  each  other  of  keen  and  penetrating 
minds.  It  had,  likewise,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  social  circles 
in  which  they  m(rved  ;  and  the  biographer  of  Governor  Wolcott 
has  justly  remarkxu,  that  at  this  time  "  few  cities  in  the  Union 
could  boast  of  a  n1iA«  cultivated  or  intelligent  society  than  Hart- 
ford, whether  men  Ol  women." 

In  the  autumn  of  liie  same  year,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
increasing  business,  iVL.  Webster  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect,  and  of  great  ei«gance  and  grace  of  manners.  His 
friend  Trumbull  speaks  ol  this  event  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Wolcott,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  in  his  characteristic  vein  of 
humor.  "Webster  has  returned,  and  brought  with  him  a  very 
pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success ;  but  1  doubt,  in  the  present 
decay  of  business  in  our  profession,  whether  his  profits  will  en- 
able him  to  keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  he  will 
breakfast  upon  Institutes,  dine  upon  Dissertations,  and  go  to  be  1j 
supperless."  The  result,  however,  was  more  favorable  than  it 
appeared  in  the  sportive  anticipations  of  Trumbull.  Mr.  Webster 
found  his  business  profitable,  and  continually  increasing,  during 
his  residence  of  some  years  in  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Hartford. 

This  employment  he  was  induced  to  relinquish,  in  1793,  by  an 
interesting  crisis  in  public  affairs.  General  Washington's  cele- 
orated  proclamation  of  neutrality,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
efforts  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,  to  raise  troops  in  our 
country  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  to  fit  out  privateers 
against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  had  called  forth 
the  most  bitter  reproaches  of  the  partisans  of  France  ;  and  it  was 
even  doubtful,  for  a  time,  whether  the  unbounded  popularity  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  could  repress  the  public  efferves- 
cence in  favor  of  embarking  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  give 
the  support  of  his  pen  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  by 
establishing  a  daily  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Though 
conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  persona]  ease  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  make,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
the  crisis,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Removing 
his  family  to  New  York,  in  November,  1793,  he  commenced  a 
daily  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Minerva,  and  afterward  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  with  that  of  the  Herald,  names  which  were 
subsequently  changed  to  those  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
New  York  Spectator.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  paper  for 
the  country,  composed  of  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  without 
recomposition  —  a  practice  which  has  now  become  very  common. 
In  addition  to  his  labors  as  sole  editor  of  these  papers,  Mr. 
Webster  published,  in  the  year  1794,  a  pamphlet  which  had  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  entitled  "  The  Revolution  in  France." 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  by 
Mr.  Jay,  in  1795,  aroused  an  opposition  to  its  ratification  of  so 
violent  a  nature,  as  to  stagger  for  a  time  the  firmness  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  threaten  civil  commotions.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common 
with  General  Hamilton  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
country,  came  out  in  vindication  of  the  treaty.  Under  the  signa- 
ture of  Curtius,  he  published  a  series  of  papers,  which  were 
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very  extensively  reprinted  throughout  the  country,  and  afterward 
collected  by  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia  in  a  pamphlet  form. 
Of  these,  ten  were  contributed  by  himself,  and  two  by  Mr., 
afterward  Chancellor,  Kent.  As  an  evidence  of  their  effect,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Rufus  King  expressed  his' 
opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  essays  of  Curtius  had  contributed 
more  than  any  other  papers  of  the  same  kind,  to  allay  the  discontent 
and  opposition  to  the  treaty  ;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  they  were 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  at 
large. 

When  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  at  different  times  in  most  of  our  large  Atlantic  cities ; 
and  a  controversy  arose  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  on  the  question  whether  it  was  introduced  by  in- 
fection, or  generated  on  the  spot.  The  subject  interested  Mr. 
Webster  deeply,  and  led  him  into  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  every  period  of  the  world.  The 
facts  which  he  collected,  with  the  inferences  to  which  he  was  led, 
were  embodied  in  a  work  of  two  volumes,  octavo,  which,  in  1799, 
was  published  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  This  work 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of  facts ;  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  1832,  the 
theories  of  the  author  seemed  to  receive  so  much  confirmation, 
as  to  excite  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  work,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

During  the  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  power  assumed  by  the  belligerents  to  blockade  their  enemies' 
ports  by  proclamation,  and  the  multiplied  seizures  of  American 
vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  produced  various  discussions  re- 
specting the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war.  These 
discussions  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  examine  the  subject  histori- 
cally ;  and,  in  1802,  he  published  a  treatise  full  of  minute  infor- 
mation and  able  reasoning  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  of 
competent  abilities,  who  said  he  had  read  all  that  he  could  find  on 
that  subject,  in  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, declared  that  he  considered  this  treatise  as  the  best  he 
had  seen.  The  same  year,  he  also  published  "  Historical  JYotices 
of  the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance 
Offices,"  which  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  by  one  Humphrey, 
without  giving  credit  to  the  author;  and  a  part  of  which,  taken 
from  this  reprint,  was  incorporated  into  the  Philadelphia  edition 
of  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  resided  at  New  Haven,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed  in  the  spring  of  1798.  For  a  short  period 
after  his  departure  from  New  York,  he  wrote  for  the  papers 
mentioned  above,  which,  although  placed  under  the  care  of 
another  editor,  continued  for  a  time  to  be  his  property.  He  very 
soon  succeeded,  however,  in  disposing  of  his  interest  in  them, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Webster  published  "  A  Philosophical  and 
Practical'Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  This  was  a  highly 
original  work,  the  result  of  many  years  of  diligent  investigation. 
The  author's  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  motto  on  the  title 
page,  taken  from  Lord  Bacon's  Aphorisms,  —  "  Antisthenes,  being 
asked  what  learning  was  most  necessary,  replied,  '  To  unlearn 
that  which  is  naught. ' "  He  considered  our  English  Grammars  as 
objectionable  in  one  important  respect,  namely,  that  of  being  too 
much  conformed  to  those  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in 
their  nomenclature  and  classification.  True  philosophy,  he  main- 
tained, requires  us  to  arrange  things,  and  give  them  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  real  nature.     But  our  language  is  rude  and  irregular, 
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in  comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.  It  can  not  be  reduced 
to  the  same  orderly  system.  The  several  parts  of  it  can  not  be 
brought  under  the  same  names  and  classifications.  We  need, 
therefore,  a  nomenclature  of  our  own,  in  some  important  particu- 
lars. Thus  the  word  pronoun  properly  denotes  a  substitute  for  a 
noun.  But,  in  many  cases,  words  of  this  class  are  substitutes  for 
clauses,  or  parts  of  sentences,  and  not  for  single  nouns.  There 
are  also  other  words,  not  ordinarily  ranged  among  pronouns,  which 
act  equally  as  substitutes,  that  is,  perform  the  office  of  pronouns. 
Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  proposed  to  lay  aside  the  word  pronoun, 
and  apply  the  term  substitute  to  this  whole  class,  as  describing 
their  true  office.  Other  changes  were  proposed,  of  the  same 
nature,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  No  one,  who  examines  the 
subject  with  attention,  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Webster's 
nomenclature,  in  itself  considered.  It  enabled  him  to  give  an 
analysis  of  sentences,  and  to  explain  constructions,  in  a  manner  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  systems.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  our  language  prepared  him  to 
account,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  many  puzzling  forms 
of  expression.  Still,  the  prejudice  against  a  change  of  no- 
menclature is  so  great,  that  this  work  has  been  far  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter  found  in  no 
other  work,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  truly  philosophical 
Grammar  which  we  have  of  the  English  language. 

After  publishing  his  Grammar,  Mr.  Webster  entered,  in  the  same 
year,  (1807,)  on  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which  he  had  contemplated 
for  a  long  period,  —  that  of  preparing  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language.  As  preliminary  to  this,  he  had  pub- 
lished, in  1806,  a  dictionary  in  the  octavo  form,  containing  a  large 
number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar  work,  with  the 
definitions  corrected  throughout,  though  necessarily  expressed  in 
very  brief  terms.  From  this  time,  his  reading  was  turned  more 
or  less  directly  to  this  object.  A  number  of  years  were  spent  in 
collecting  words  which  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  English 
dictionaries ;  in  discriminating  with  exactness  the  various  senses 
of  all  the  words  in  cur  language,  and  adding  those  significations 
which  they  had  recently  received.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  labor  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work,  from  the  fact  that 
"  The  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language "  contained, 
in  the  first  edition,  twelve  thousand  words,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  definitions,  which  are-  not  to  be  found  in  any  pre- 
ceding work.  The  number  has  been  swelled,  by  subsequent 
additions,  to  about  thirty  thousand  new  words.  Seventy  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary ; 
and  scarcely  a  single  improvement  had  been  attempted  in  the 
various  editions  through  which  it  had  passed,  or  the  numerous 
compilations  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  except  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  words  to  the  vocabulary.  Yet  in  this  period  the  English 
mind  was  putting  itself  forth  in  every  direction,  with  an  accuracy 
of  research  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  are  without  a  par- 
allel in  any  other  stage  of  its  history.  A  complete  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  almost  every  branch  of  physical  science;  new 
departments  had  been  created,  new  principles  developed,  new 
modes  of  classification  and  description  adopted.  The  political 
changes  which  so  signally  marked  that  period,  the  excitement  of 
feeling  and  conflict  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  American  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  numerous  modifications  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  institutions  of  society,  had  also  left  a  deep  impress 
on  the  language  of  politics,  law,  and  general  literature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  make  a  defining  dictionary  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  our  language,  was  to  produce  an  entirely  new 


work;  and  how  well  Mr.  Webster  executed  the  task,  will  appear 
from  the  decision  of  men  best  qualified  to  judge,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  who  have  declared  that  his  improvements 
upon  Johnson,  are  even  greater  than  Johnson  himself  made  on 
those  who  preceded  him.  Still  more  labor,  however,  was  bestowed 
on  another  part  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  etymology  of  our  leading 
terms.  In  this  subject,  Mr.  Webster  had  always  felt  a  lively 
interest,  as  presenting  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  was  not  till  he  had  advanced 
considerably  in  the  work  as  originally  commenced,  that  he  found 
how  indispensable  a  knowledge  of  the  true  derivation  of  words 
is,  to  an  exact  development  of  their  various  meanings.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  he  suspended  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  language,  and  its  connection  with  those  of  other 
countries.  In  the  course  of  these  researches,  he  examined  the 
vocabularies  of  twenty  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  world,  and 
made  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  words  in  each  ;  arranging 
them  under  the  same  radical  letters,  with  a  translation  of  their 
significations,  and  references  from  one  to  another,  when  the 
senses  are  the  same  or  similar.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  discover 
the  real  or  probable  affinities  between  the  different  languages, 
and;  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the  primary,  physical  idea  of 
an  original  word,  from  which  the  secondary  senses  have  branched 
forth.  Being  thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  guide  him  among  the 
numerous,  and  often  apparently  inconsistent,  significations  of  our 
most  important  words,  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  defining  part 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  was  able  to  give  order  and  consistency  to 
much  that  had  before  appeared  confused  and  contradictory.  The 
results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  filiation  of  languages, 
were  embodied  in  a  work,  about  half  the  size  of  the  American 
Dictionary,  entitled  "  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Lan- 
guages." This,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  has  not 
yet  been  published;  though  its  principal  results,  so  far  as  our 
language  is  concerned,  are  briefly  given  in  tracing  the  etymology 
of  our  leading  terms. 

During  the  progress  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Webster,  finding  his 
resources  inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven, 
removed,  in  1812,  to  Amherst,  a  pleasant  country  town  within  eight 
miles  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  entered,  with  his 
characteristic  ardor,  into  the  literary  and  social  interests  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  placed.  His  extensive  library,  which 
was  open  to  all,  and  his  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion, had  naturally  a  powerful  influence  on  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  a  small  and  secluded  population.  It  was  owing,  in  part,  prob- 
ably, to  his  removal  to  this  town,  that  an  academy  was  there 
established,  which  is  now  among  the  most  flourishing  seminaries 
of  our  land.  A  question  having  soon  after  arisen  respecting  the 
removal  of  Williams  College  from  a  remote  part  of  the  state  to 
some  more  central  position,  Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly  into  the 
design  of  procuring  its  establishment  at  Amherst,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  locations  in  New  England. 
Though  the  removal  did  not  take  place,  so  strong  an  interest  on 
the  subject  was  awakened  in  Amherst  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
that  a  new  college  was  soon  after  founded  there,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Webster,  as  president  of  its  first  board  of  trus- 
tees, had  great  influence,  both  by  his  direct  exertions  to  secure  it 
patronage,  and  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in   that  part  of  the  state. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Webster  returned  with  his  family  to  New  Haven, 
and,  in  1823,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College. 
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Having  nearly  completed  his  Dictionary,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  work  by  consulting  literary 
men  abroad,  and  by  examining  some  standard  authors,  to  which 
he  could  not  gain  access  in  this  country.  He  accordingly  sailed 
for  France  in  June,  1824,  and  spent  two  months  at  Paris  in  con- 
sulting several  rare  works  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  and  then 
went  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1825.  He  spent 
about  eight  months  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
free  access  to  the  public  libraries;  and  there  he  finished  "The 
American  Dictionary."  He  afterward  visited  London,  Oxford, 
and  some  of  the  other  principal  cities  of  England,  and  in  June 
returned  to  this  country.  This  visit  to  England  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  literary  men  and  literary 
institutions  in  that  country,  and  to  learn  the  real  state  of  the 
English  language  there. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to  this  country,  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  An 
edition  of  twenty-five  hundred  copies  was  printed  in  this  country, 
at  the  close  of  1828,  which  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  three 
thousand  in  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Barker, 
Esq.,  editor  of  the  Thesaurus  Grrecfe  Lingua  of  Henry  Stephens. 
With  the  publication  of  the  American  Dictionary,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  Dr.  Webster  considered  the  labors  of  his  literary  life  as 
brought,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  close.  He  revised  a  few  of  his 
earlier  works  for  publication,  and  particularly  his  "  History  of  the 
United  States,'"  a  book  designed  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools, 
for  youth  who  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  history,  and  for  men  of 
business  who  have  not  time  to  peruse  larger  treatises. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  edition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  consisting  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  vol- 
umes, royal  octavo.  The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the 
correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  in  conformity 
with  later  discoveries  and  classifications,  and  the  introduction  and 
explanation  of  many  phrases  from  foreign  languages,  and  of  foreign 
terms  used  in  books  of  music. 

In  1843,  he  published  ".#  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political, 
Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects,"  in  one  volume,  octavo.  This  was 
composed  chiefly  of  tracts  and  disquisitions,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  either  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets, or  of  papers  read  before  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
and  printed  among  their  Transactions.  It  contains  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution,"  his  "  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neu- 
tral Nations"  and  the  papers  signed  Curtius,  in  vindication  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  To  these  is  added  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  "  On  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature  of 
Winter,"  which  was  read  before  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  the  year  1799.  In  this  he  controverts  the  opinion 
which  has  generally  prevailed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  winter 
season,  in  northern  latitudes,  has  suffered  a  material  change,  and 
become  warmer  in  modern  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The 
subject  was  one  which  required  very  great  minuteness  and  extent 
of  historical  research,  and  this  paper  contains  the  result  of  a  series 
of  investigations,  which  had  been  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with 
the  author's  other  pursuits,  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years. 
Many  of  the  facts  which  it  presents  are  of  a  very  curious  and 
striking  nature.  There  is,  probably,  no  other  treatise  which  ex- 
hibits the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  with  so  much  fullness 
and  accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  volume  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  papers  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  whole  col- 
lection forms  a  truly  valuable  record  of  the  author's  earlier  labors. 


In  thus  tracing  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Webster's  life,  we 
have  reached  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  which  he  died ; 
and  it  may  here  be  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
some  of  those  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  which  prepared  him  for 
this  long  course  of  public  service  and  literary  labor.  The  lead- 
ing traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Webster  were  enterprise,  self- 
reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
sanguine  temperament;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life,  were  eminently  suited  to 
strengthen  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country 
was  just  struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  mind 
was  full  of  ardor,  energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates 
were  men  of  powerful  intellect,  who  were  engaged,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  government,  and  who 
have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  genius  on  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  As  the  advocate  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  Washington's  administration,  he  was 
brought  into  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, John  Jay,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other 
great  men  on  whom  Washington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in 
organizing  the  new  government.  The  journal  which  he  estab- 
lished at  New  York  was  their  organ  of  communication  with  the 
public,  in  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  thus  placed  on  terms  of  constant  and  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  prominent 
supporters  of  Washington  throughout  the  country.  While  he  had 
their  respect  as  a  ready  and  energetic  writer,  he  enjoyed  their 
counsel,  imparted  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  might  best  conduct  the  defense  of  their  common  princi- 
ples. The  natural  result,  especially  on  a  mind  constituted  like 
his,  was  the  formation  of  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  action,  into 
a  resemblance  to  theirs.  Energy,  self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the 
resolute  defense  of  whatever  he  thought  right  and  useful,  the 
strong  hope  of  ultimate  success,  —  these  became  the  great  ele- 
ments of  his  intellectual  character.  He  carried  them  with  him,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary  pursuits,  and  they  sus- 
tained him  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  course 
of  training,  was  that  of  arranging  all  his  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  most  exact  order,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive 
thought  continually  within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was 
uncommonly  quick  and  tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily 
journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it  is,  to  rely  on  mere  recollection  for 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  a  public  writer  must  have 
ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to  preserve  documents  of 
all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  All  that  he  had  ever  written,  all 
that  had  been  written  against  him,  every  thing  that  he  met  with 
in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  at 
any  future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place 
and  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particulai 
mark  by  which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new 
words,  or  new  senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation. 
He  fijled  the  margin  of  his  books  with  notes  and  comments  con- 
taining corrections  of  errors,  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  references 
to  corresponding  passages  in  other  works,  until  his  whole  library 
became  a  kind  of  Index  Rerum,  to  which  he  could  refer  at  once 
for  every  thing  he  had  read. 

Another  habit  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits, 
was  that  of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at 
the  same  time.     To  men  of  the  present  generation,  Dr.  Webster 
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is  known  chiefly  as  a  learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  among  his  books,  and 
chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class  of  studies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  far  otherwise.  Though  he  was  always  a  close  student,  — 
reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of  his  life,  —  he  never 
withdrew  himself  from  the  active  employments  of  society.  After 
his  first  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts. 
He  also  frequently  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  of 
the  state.  During  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called, 
in  repeated  instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a 
part  of  several  winters  at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town 
and  county  where  he  lived,  its  schools  and  academies,  its  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  its  advance  in  taste  and  refinement.  He 
gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efforts  of  his  pen, 
when  requested,  in  public  addresses,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  social  improvement. 
Equally  large  and  diversified  was  the  range  of  his  intellectual 
pursuits.  There  was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  which 
he  had  not  explored  with  lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  on  a  greater  variety  of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other 
author  of  the  United  States;  —  on  the  foundations  of  government, 
the  laws  of  nations,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  science  of  banking, 
the  history  of  his  country,  the  progress  of  diseases,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  climate ;  on  agriculture,  commerce,  education,  morals, 
religion,  and  the  great  means  of  national  advancement,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  theme  of  his  life,  philology  and  grammar.  Such 
was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  new 
acquisitions,  that  a  change  of  employment  was  all  the  relief  he 
needed  from  the  weariness  of  protracted  study.  The  refreshment 
which  others  seek  in  journeys,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellec- 
tual effort,  he  found,  during  most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  some  new  and  exciting  object  of  pursuit.  Mental 
exertion  was  the  native  element  of  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  another  instance  of  such  long-continued  literary 
toil,  such  steady,  unfaltering  industry,  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  our  country. 

The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced,  was 
that  of  original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research. 
The  period  at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  was 
one,  to  an  uncommon  extent,  in  which  every  important  subject 
was  discussed  in  its  principles.  It  was  a  period  when  the  founda- 
tions of  our  civil  polity  were  laid,  and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Jay,  became  "  the  expounders  of  the  constitution," 
and  the  advocates  of  the  new  government.  All  things  conspired 
to  make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhibitions  of  rea- 
soning and  profound  investigation,  —  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged,  the  conflict  of  great  principles,  and  the  weighty  interests 
suspended  on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  years  took  a  large 
share  in  these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the 
journal  which  he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed 
went  with  him  into  all  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life. 
They  made  him  a  bcld,  original  thinker,  —  thorough  in  all  his  in- 
vestigations, and  fearless  in  proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no 
deference  for  authority,  except  as  sustained  by  argument.  He 
was  no  copyist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every  thing  he  wrote,  from  a 
chapter  in  "The  Prompter,"  to  his  "Introduction  to  the  American 
Dictionary,"  bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought,  personal 
observation,  and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these  habits  were  adapted 


to  prepare  Dr.  Webster  for  the  leading  employment  of  his  life, 
the  production  of  the  American  Dictionary.  Nothing  but  his 
eager  pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in 
bringing  all  that  he  had  ever  read  completely  under  his  command, 
could  have  enabled  him  to  give  in  his  first  edition  more  than 
twelve  thousand  words  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  which  could 
then  be  found  in  no  other  similar  work.  Nothing  but  his  passion 
for  original  investigation  prevented  him  from  building,  like  Todd, 
on  the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tooke's  etymol- 
ogies, like  Richardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.  But,  commencing  with 
the  Diversions  of  Purley  as  the  starting-point  of  his  researches, 
he  was  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the 
field  of  his  inquiries.  He  passed  from  the  western  languages  to 
the  eastern,  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
established  some  of  those  great  principles  which  have  made  ety- 
mology a  science,  and  led  the  way  in  that  brilliant  career  of  in- 
vestigation, by  which  the  German  philologists  are  throwing  so 
clear  a  light  on  the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  globe.  But  into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered, 
nor  even  thought  of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  diction- 
ary of  the  English  language,  except  under  the  impulse  of  those 
other  traits,  —  that  sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reli- 
ance, that  fearless  determination  to  carry  out  every  thing  that  he 
thought  useful  and  true,  to  its  utmost  limits,  —  which  were  spoken 
of  above,  as  forming  the  master  principle  of  his  character*  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  at  the  present  day,  how  rash  and  hopeless 
such  an  undertaking  then  appeared,  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  much  as  though  we  should  now  hear 
of  a  similar  design  by  one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.  He 
was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  even 
his  best  friends,  while  they  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully 
convinced  of  his  erudition,  had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  fruitless  effort,  — that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  him,  in 
bringing  his  work  before  the  world  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances. Nothing,  plainly,  but  uncommon  ardor,  boldness,  and 
self-confidence,  could  have  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of 
these  difficulties.  But  such  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed,  not- 
withstanding all  the  support  they  afford,  are  not  without  their  dis- 
advantages. They  often  lead  to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions, 
especially  in  new  and  intricate  inquiries.  Of  this  Dr.  Webster 
was  aware.  He  saw  reason  to  change  his  views  on  many  points, 
as  he  widened  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  he 
retracted  his  former  statements  with  the  utmost  frankness  ;  for  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride  of  opinion  which  makes  men  so 
often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error,  even  when  they  have  seen  and 
abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind  is  apt,  also,  to  lead  men  into  a 
strength,  and  confidence  of  statement  which  may  wear  at  times 
the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr.  Webster  should  be  thought  by 
any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  respect,  the  error,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  temperament,  —  the  almost  necessary 
result  of  that  bold,  self-relying  spirit,  without  which  no  man  could 
have  undertaken,  much  less  have  carried  through,  the  Herculean 
task  of  preparing  the  American  Dictionary.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  him  best,  can  testify,  that  his  strength  of  statement, 
however  great  it  might  be,  was  never  the  result  of  arrogance  or 
presumption.  He  spoke  from  the  mere  frankness  of  his  nature ;  he 
practiced  no  reserve  ;  he  used  none  of  that  cautious  phraseology 
with  which  most  men  conceal  their  feelings,  or  guard  against  mis- 
construction. He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  discoveries  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made,  much  as 
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he  would  have  spoken  of  the  same  discoveries  when  made  by 
others.  He  was  aware  that  there  must  be  many  things  in  a  book 
like  this,  especially  on  a  science  so  imperfect  in  its  development 
as  etymology,  which  would  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  But  he 
never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  seasons  of  discouragement  and 
obloquy,  that  he  could  at  last  produce  such  a  work,  that  the  world 
"  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  The  decision  of  the  public  verified 
his  anticipations,  and  freed  him  from  the  charge  of  presumption. 
Three  very  large  editions,  at  a  high  price,  have  already  been 
exhausted  in  this  country  and  England.  The  demand  is  still 
increasing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  author  might 
well  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  gentleman  who  asked,  some  years 
since,  at  one  of  the  principal  bookselling  establishments  of  London, 
for  the  best  English  dictionary  on  their  shelves,  had  this  work 
handed  to  him,  with  the  remark,  "  That,  sir,  is  the  only  real  dic- 
tionary which  we  have  of  our  language,  though  it  was  prepared  by 
an  American." 

In  his  social  habits,  Dr.  Webster  was  distinguished  by  dignified 
ease,  affability,  and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  obser- 
vance of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  was  nothing  that 
annoyed  him  more,  or  on  which  he  remarked  with  greater  keen- 
ness, than  any  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  decorum,  any 
disposition  to  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  others,  or  to  encroach 
on  the  sanctity  of  those  rights  and  feelings,  which,  as  they  can  not 
be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment in  an  enlightened  community.  He  had  an  uncommon  degree 
of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his  most 
sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape  him 
which  was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  almost  a 
feminine  purity  of  mind.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
remarked  concerning  one  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries  in 
public  life,  that  he  was  never  known  to  utter  an  expression  which 
might  not  have  been  used  with  entire  freedom  in  the  most  refined 
female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  transactions,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal.  It  was  a  principle  with 
him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Every  thing  was  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  In  all  his  dealings  and  social  intercourse,  he  was 
remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one  character,  and 
that  was  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Whatever  faults  might  be 
imputed  to  him,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  double  dealing;  no 
one  ever  thought  he  was  capable  of  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties,  Dr.  Webster  was 
watchful,  consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he 
kept  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  his  family  arrangements, 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Every  thing  was  reduced  to 
exact  system ;  all  moved  on  with  perfect  regularity  and  order,  for 
method  was  the  presiding  principle  of  his  life.  In  the  government 
of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that  was  instantaneous 
and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  right,  —  as, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not 
rest  his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing 
required  was  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  children  that  he  sought  their  happiness  in 
whatever  he  required,  he  commanded  as  one  having  authority,  and 
he  enforced  his  commands  to  the  utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he  owed 
equally  to  his  children  and  to  God,  who  had  placed  them  under 
his  control.  He  felt  that,  on  this  subject,  there  had  been  a  gradual 
letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which  was  much  to 
be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  away  from  the  sternness  of 
Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
have  virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and 


endeavored  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion,  —  by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not 
by  the  enforcement  of  commands.  If  such  persons  succeed,  as 
they  rarely  do,  in  preserving  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  state  of 
subordination  in  their  families,  they  fail  at  least  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  end  for  which  their  offspring  were  committed  to 
their  care.  They  send  forth  their  children  into  life,  without  any  of 
those  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are  essential 
to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  socieli 
In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  other  hand,  Di. 
Webster  had  much  less  of  system  and  complicated  machinery, 
than  many  are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle  was  not  to 
overdo, — to  let  nature  have  free  scope,  and  to  leave  the  development 
of  the  mind,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  operation  of  awakened 
curiosity  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  He  therefore  threw  open 
his  extensive  library  to  his  children  at  an  early  period  of  their 
lives,  and  said,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  "  Read,  and  you 
will  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn  to  acquire 
knowledge  by  severe  effort;  that  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
make  every  thing  easy  is  unphilosophical  and  wrong ;  that  the 
great  object  of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capacity 
of  surmounting  intellectual  difficulties  of  any  and  every  kind.  In 
his  view,  also,  the  young  have  much  to  learn  in  early  life,  the  use 
of  which  they  can  not  then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by 
rote,  particularly  the  spelling  of  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours; 
and  all  those  systems  which  lead  forward  children  no  faster  than 
they  can  understand  and  apply  every  word  they  spell,  he  consid- 
ered as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  at  this 
early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehension,  to  store 
the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found  of 
indispensable  use;  things  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, or  rather,  in  most  cases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  much  of  drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  mind.  He  thought  it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence 
those  tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon  these  principles 
he  constructed  his  Spelling  Book,  and  other  works  for  the  use 
of  children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement.  Whether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  unphil- 
osophical,  the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion,  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  whose  character  he  always  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration.  There  was  a  period,  however,  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  college  to  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  had  doubts  as 
to  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested  in  a  different  system.  Soon 
after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what  business  to  attempt  or 
by  what  means  he  could  obtain  subsistence,  he  felt  his  mind 
greatly  perplexed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. In  this  state,  as  he  afterward  informed  a  friend,  he 
read  Johnson's  Rambler  with  unusual  interest ;  and,  in  closing  the 
last  volume,  he  made  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue 
through  life,  and  to  perform  every  moral  and  social  duty  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  To  this  he  added  a  settled  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  governing  providence  of 
God,  connected  with  highly  reverential  views  of  the  divine 
character  and  perfections.  Here  he  rested,  placing  his  chief 
reliance  for  salvation  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative 
duties  of  life,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  dependence  on 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  remained, 
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though  with  some  misgiving  and  frequent  fluctuations  of 
feeling,  to  the  winter  of  1807-8.  At  that  time,  there  was  a 
season  of  general  religious  interest  at  New  Haven,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  Webster's  attention  was  first 
directed,  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  tenderness  and  so- 
lemnity of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his  family.  He 
was  thus  led  to  reconsider  his  former  views,  and  inquire,  with  an 
earnestness  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  into  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal religion,  and  the  true  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  God. 
He  had  now  to  decide  not  for  himself  only,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  interests  were  committed  to  his 
charge.  Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he  advanced,  the 
objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  were  wholly  removed.  He  felt  their  truth 
in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  must  be  wholly  of 
grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told  a  friend,  to  cast 
himself  down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore  pardon  through 
the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  there  to  make  his  vows  of  entire 
obedience  to  the  commands  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
Maker.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude,  he  instantly  made 
known  to  his  family  the  feelings  which  he  entertained.  He  called 
them  together  the  next  morning,  and  told  them,  with  deep  emotion, 
that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  his  duties 
as  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neglected  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, that  of  family  prayer.  After  reading  the  Scriptures,  he 
led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  from 
that  time  continued  the  practice,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  to  the 
period  of  his  death.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in 
April,  1808.  His  two  oldest  daughters  united  with  him  in  the  act, 
and  another,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  soon  added  to  the 
number. 

In  his  religious  feelings,  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkably  equable 
and  cheerful.  He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  extending  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he 
found  a  source  of  continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the- 
severe  labors  and  numerous  trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the 
same  divine  hand  he  habitually  referred  all  his  enjoyments ;  and  it 
was  known  to  his  family,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  re- 
freshment, of  any  kind,  even  between  meals,  without  a  momentary 
pause,  and  a  silent  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  as  the  giver.  He 
made  the  Scriptures  his  daily  study.  After  the  completion  of  his 
Dictionary,  especially,  they  were  always  lying  on  his  table,  and 
he  probably  read  them  more  than  all  other  books.  He  felt,  from 
that  time,  that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little 
else  remained  but  to  prepare  for'  death.  With  a  grateful  sense 
of  past  mercies,  a  cheering  consciousness  of  present  support, 
and  an  animating  hope  of  future  blessedness,  he  waited  with 
patience  until  his  appointed  change  should  come. 

During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix 
of  his  Dictionary,  and  added  some  hundreds  of  words.  He  com- 
pleted the  printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  the 
closing  act  of  his  life.  His  hand  rested,  in  its  last  labors,  on  the 
volume  which  he  had  commenced  thirty-six  years  before.  Within 
a  few  days,  in  calling  on  a  number  of  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  afternoon,  between  two  and 
three  miles.  The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately  after  his 
return,  he  was  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on 


his  lungs.  An  attack  of  peripneumony  followed,  which,  though 
not  alarming  at  first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four  or  five  days, 
with  fearful  indications  of  a  fatal  result  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  inform  him  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  He 
received  the  communication  with  surprise,  but  with  entire  com- 
posure. His  health  had  been  so  good,  and  every  bodily  function 
so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  live 
some  years  longer.  But  though  suddenly  called,  he  was  com- 
pletely ready.  He  gave  some  characteristic  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  body  after  death.  He  spoke  of  his  long  life 
as  one  of  uniform  enjoyment,  because  filled  up  at  every  stage 
with  active  labors  for  some  valuable  end.  He  expressed  his  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, that  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  received 
him  to  the  church  thirty-five  years  before,  had  just  arrived  at  New 
Haven  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.  He  called  immediately ;  and  the 
interview  brought  into  affecting  comparison  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  that  long  period  of  consecration  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  The  same  hopes  which  had  cheered  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, were  now  shedding  a  softened  light  over  the  decay  and 
sufferings  of  age.  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"  —  such 
was  the  solemn  and  affecting  testimony  which  he  gave  to  his 
friend,  while  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  —  "I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  against  that  day."  Thus,  without  one  doubt,  one 
fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  died 
on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Webster  was  tall,  and  somewhat  slender, 
remarkably  erect  throughout  life,  and  moving,  even  in  his  ad- 
vanced years,  with  a  light  and  elastic  step. 

Dr.  Webster's  widow  survived  him  more  than  four  years,  and 
died  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  age.  He  had  seven  children  who  arrived  at  maturity,  —  one 
son,  William  G.  Webster.  Esq.,  who  resides  at  New  Haven,  and 
six  daughters.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  married  to  the  Hon. 
William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  late  governor,  and  now  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut;  the  second  to  the  author 
of  this  sketch  ;  the  third,  now  deceased,  was  first  married  to 
Edward  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  afterward  to  -the 
Rev.  Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  Mass. ;  the  fourth,  also 
deceased,  was  married  to  Horatio  Southgate,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  left  at  her  death  a  daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  Dr. 
Webster,  and  is  now  married  to  Henry  Trowbridge,  Jun.,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven ;  the  fifth  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  and  the  sixth  remains  unmarried,  in  the  family 
of  her  brother. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  Noah  Web- 
ster, from  the  wide  circulation  of  some  of  his  works,  is  known 
familiarly  to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  name,  probably,  of  any  other  individual  except 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Whatever  influence  he  thus 
acquired  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by  millions,  have  made 
no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  been  of  lasting  benefit, 
nor  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  they  have  furnished,  but 
by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every 
page  is  stored. 

August,  1847. 
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DEFINITION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Language  or  Speech  is  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  or 
voices,  rendered  significant  by  usage,  for  the  expression  and 
communication  of  thoughts. 

According  to  this  definition,  language  belongs  exclusively  to 
intellectual  and  intelligent  beings,  and,  among  terrestrial  beings, 
to  man  only ;  for  no  animal  on  earth,  except  man,  can  pro- 
nounce words.  The  word  language"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  and  applied  to  the  sounds  by  which  irra- 
tional animals  express  their  feelings  or  affections;  as  to  the 
neighing  of  the  horse,  the  lowing  of  the  ox,  the  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  to  the  cackling  and  chirping  of  fowls ;  for  the  sounds 
uttered  by  these  animals  are  perfectly  understood  by  the  re- 
spective species.  So  also  language  is  figuratively  applied  to  the 
signs  by  which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  manifest  their  ideas;  for 
these  are  instruments  of  communicating  thoughts. 

But  language  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  men,  or  rational  beings,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
uttering  articulate  sounds,  is  the  subject  now  to  be  considered. 

Written  language  is  the  representation  of  significant  sounds  by 
letters,  or  characters,  single  or  combined  in  words,  an-anged  in 
due  order,  according  to  usage. 


ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that-  God,  when  he  had  created 
man,  "  blessed  them  ;  and  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  &c.  God  afterward  planted  a  garden, 
and  placed  in  it  the  man  he  had  made,  with  a  command  to  keep 
it,  and  to  dress  it ;  and  he  gave  him  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  in 
permitting  him  to  eat  the  fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden,  except 
one,  the  eating  of  which  was  prohibited.  We  further  read,  that 
God  brought  to  Adam  the  fowls  and  beasts  he  had  made,  and  that 
Adam  gave  them  names ;  and  that  when  his  female  companion 
was  made,  he  gave  her  a  name.  After  the  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  it  is  stated  that  God  addressed  Adam  and  Eve, 
reproving  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  pronouncing  the  pen- 
alties which  they  had  incurred.  In  the  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, it  is  further  related  that  Adam  and  Eve  both  replied  to 
their  Maker,  and  excused  their  disobedience. 

If  we  admit,  what  is  the  literal  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
this  narrative,  that  vocal  sounds  or  words  were  used  in  these  com- 
munications between  God  and  the  progenitors  of  the  human  *ace, 
it  results  that  Adam  was  not  only  endowed  with  intellect  for 
understanding  his  Maker,  or  the  signification  of  words,  but  was 
furnished  both  with  the  faculty  of  speech  and  with  speech  itself, 
or  the  knowledge  and  use  of  words  as  signs  of  ideas,  and  this 
before  the  formation  of  the  woman.  Hence  we  may  infer  that 
language  was  bestowed  on  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  his 
other  faculties  and  knowledge,  by  supernatural  power ;  or,  in 
other  words,  was  of  divine  origin  :  for,  supposing  Adam  to  have 
had  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  any  adult  individual  of  the 
species  who  has  since  lived,  we  can  not  admit  as  probable,  or 
even  possible,  that  he  should  have  invented  and  constructed  even 
a  barren  language,  as  soon  as  he  was  created,  without  super- 
natural aid.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  without  such 
aid,  men  would  ever  have  learned  the  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  so  far  as  to  form  a  language.  At  any  rate,  the  invention 
of  words  and  the  construction  of  a  language  must  have  been  by 
a  slow  process,  and  must  have  required  a  much  longer  time  than 

*  Celebrant,  carminibus  antiquis,   Tuistonem   deum  terri  editum,  et  filium 

Mannuni,  origiuem  gentis  conditoresque.     Manno  tres  filios  assignant DeAIbr. 

Oerm.  2. 

"In  ancient  songs  they  celebrate  Tuisto,  a  god  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  his 


that  which  passed  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  of  Eve.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that  language,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
speech,  was  the  immediate  gift  of  God.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
suppose  the  language  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise  to  have  been 
copious,  like  most  modern  languages;  or  the  identical  language 
they  used,  to  be  now  in  existence.  Many  of  the  primitive  radi- 
cal words  may  and  probably  do  exist  in  various  languages ;  but 
observation  teaches  that  languages  must  improve  and  undergo 
great  changes  as  knowledge  increases,  and  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual alterations,  from  other  causes  incident  to  men  in  society. 


A  Brief  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the 
principal  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  that  have 
been  spoken  by  Nations  between  the  Ganges  and 
the    Atlantic    Ocean. 

We  learn  from  the  Scriptures  that  Noah,  who,  with  nis  family, 
was  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  Deluge,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-peopling  the  earth,  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth.  This  fact,  a  little  obscured  by  tradition,  was  retained  by 
our  rude  German  ancestors,  to  the  age  of  Tacitus.* 

Japheth  was  the  eldest  son ;  but  Shem,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Israelites  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  is  named  first  in 
order. 

The  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham  peopled  all  the  great  plain 
situated  north  and  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  that  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Arabic  Gulf  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  with  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa;  comprehending  Assyria,  Babylonia  or  Chaldea,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  The  principal  languages  c5r- 
dialects  used  by  these  descendants,  are  known  to  us  under  the 
names  of  Chaldee,  or  Chaldaic,  which  is  called  also  Aramean, 
Syriac,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  and  Coptic.  Of 
these,  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  are  no  longer  living  languages, 
but  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  books  ;  the  Samaritan  is  prob- 
ably extinct  or  lost  in  the  modern  languages  of  the  country,  but 
the  language  survives  in  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Coptic  is 
nearly  or  quite  extinct,  and  little  of  it  remains  ;  the  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, and  Ethiopic  are  yet  living  languages,  but  they  have  suffered 
and  are  continually  suffering  alterations,  from  which  no  living 
language  is  exempt. 

These  languages,  except  the  Coptic,  being  used  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  I  call  Shemitic,  or  Assyrian,  in  distinction 
from  the  Japhetic.  As  the  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  Asia 
Minor,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  about  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian, and  all  Europe,  their  languages  have,  in  the  long  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  their  dispersion,  become  very  numerous. 

All  languages  having  sprung  from  one  source,  the  original 
words  from  which  they  have  been  formed  must  have  been  of 
equal  antiquity.  That  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  in 
Europe  are,  in  this  sense,  as  old  as  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  is  a 
fact  not  only  warranted  by  history  and  the  common  origin  of 
Japheth  and  Shem,  but  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  identity  of 
many  words  yet  existing  in  both  stocks.  But  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages ;  for 
even  when  the  radical  words  are  unquestionably  the  same,  the 
modifications,  or  inflections  and  combinations  which  form  the 
compounds,  are,  for  the  most  part,  different. 

As  it  has  been  made  a  question  which  of  the  Shemitic  Ian 
guages  is  the  most  ancient,  and  much  has  been  written  to  prove 
it  to  be  the  Hebrew,  I  will  state  briefly  my  opinion  on  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  questions  in  the  history 
of  nations.     We  have  for  our  certain  guides,  in  determining  this 


son  Manniis,  [Man]  the  origin  and  founders  of  their  nation 
assign  three,  soils." 

Noah  is  here  called  Man. 


To  Uannus  they 
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question  —  1st,  The  historical  narrative  of  facts  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  ;  and  2d,  The  known  and  uniform  progress  of  languages, 
within  the  period  of  authentic  profane  history. 

1.  The  Scripture  informs  us  that,  before  the  dispersion,  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  or  the  same  speech  ; 
and  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  journeyed  from  the  east,  and 
settled  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  or  in  Chaldea.  The  language 
used  at  that  time,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  plain,  must  then 
have  been  the  oldest  or  the  primitive  language  of  man.  This 
must  have  been  the  original  Chaldee. 

2.  The  Scripture  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pious attempts  of  the  people  to  build  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose 
top  might  reach  to  heaven,  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  a 
name  and  prevent  their  dispersion,  God  interposed  and  con- 
founded their  language,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  each 
other ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  dispersed  "  from 
thence  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth." 

3.  If  the' confusion  of  languages  at  Babel  originated  the  differ- 
ences which  gave  rise  to  the  various  languages  of  the  families 
which  separated  at  the  dispersion,  then  those  several  languages 
are  all  of  equal  antiquity.  Of  these  the  Hebrew,  as  a  distinct 
language,  was  not  one  ;  for  the  Hebrew  nation  was  of  posterior 
origin. 

4.  All  the  words  of  the  several  great  races  of  men,  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  vernacular  in  their  several  lan- 
guages, and  unequivocally  the  same,  are  of  equal  antiquity,  as 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  the  common  Chaldee  stock 
which  existed  before  the  dispersion.  The  words  common  to  the 
Syrians  and  Hebrews  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew ;  for  the  Hebrews  originated  from  Heber  and  Abram, 
several  centuries  after  Syria  and  Egypt  Were  populous  countries. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  the  Scripture  history,  which  declares  that 
when  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  and  came  into  Canaan  or 
Palestine,  "the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land;"  and  when  he 
returned  from  Egypt,  "the  Perizzite  dwelt  in  the  land."  These 
declarations,  and  the  history  of  Abimelech,  and  of  the  war  of  four 
kings  or  chieftains  with  five,  as  also  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  prove  Syria  to  have  been  at  that  time,  well  peopled. 
The  language  of  the  inhabitants,  then,  must  have  been  coeval 
with  the  nation,  and  long  anterior  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  distinct 
dialect.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world, 
when  no  books  existed,  nations,  living  remote  or  distinct,  never 
borrowed  words  from  each  other.  One  nation  living  in  the  midst 
of  another,  as  the  Hebrews  did  among  the  Egyptians,  may  adopt 
a  single  word,  or  a  few  words  ;  but  a  family  of  words  thus  adopted, 
is  an  occurrence  rarely  or  never  known.  The  borrowing  of  words, 
in  modern  times,  is  almost  wholly  from  the  use  of  books. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  some  differences  of  language  were  pro- 
duced by  the  confusion ;  but  neither  that  event  nor  any  super- 
natural event  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  differences  of  dialect 
or  of  languages  now  existing.  The  different  modern  languages 
of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  stock  all  originated  in  the  natural 
course  of  events ;  and  the  differences  are  as  great  between  them 
as  they  are  between  the  languages  of  the  Shemitic  stock. 

6.  Soon  after  two  races  of  men  of  a  common  stock  have  sepa- 
rated and  placed  themselves  in  distant  countries,  the  language 
of  each  begins  to  diverge  from  that  of  the  other,  by  various 
means.  —  1.  One  tribe  or  nation  will  suffer  one  word  to  become 
obsolete  and  be  forgotten ;  another  will  suffer  the  loss  of  another  ; 
sometimes  a  whole  family  of  words  will  be  lost ;  at  other  times,  a 
part  only ;  at  other  times,  a  single  word  only  of  a  numerous  fam- 
ily will  be  retained  by  one  nation,  while  another  nation  will  re- 
tain the  whole.  2.  The  same  word  will  be  differently  applied 
by  two  distant  races  of  men,  and  the  difference  will  be  so  great 
as  to  obscure  the  original  affinity.  3.  Words  will  be  compounded 
by  two  nations  in  a  different  manner,  the  same  radical  words 
taking  a  different  prefix  or  suffix,  in  different  languages.  Thus 
wisdom  in  English  is  in  German  weisheit,  [wischead,  wisehood,] 
from  wise,  wcis.  The  English  mislead  is  in  Danish  forlcdcr,  from 
lead,  leder.  4.  The  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  words  will 
often  be  so  much  changed,  that  the  same  word  in  two  languages 
can  not,  without  difficulty,  be  recognized  as  identical.  No  per- 
son, without  a  considerable  attention  to  the  changes  which  letters 
have  suffered,  would  at  once  suspect  or  believe  the  English  let 
and  the  Frencli  laisser  to  be  the  same  word. 

7.  As  Abram  migrated  from  Chaldea,  he  must  have  spoken 
the  Chaldee  language  ;  and  probably,  at  that  time,  the  Syriac, 

*  Welsh  celt,  a  cover  or  shelter,  a  Celt :  cettiad,  an  inhabitant  of  the  covert  or 
wood;  eclu,  to  conceal,  L;it.  celo.     In  Gaelic  the  word  is  cuilt  or  edit.     The  Celts 


Arabic,  and  Egyptian,  had  not  become  so  different,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  But  the  language  of  Abram's  descendants, 
and  that  of  the  land  of  Shinar  or  the  Chaldee,  must,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  have  begun  to  diverge  soon  after  the  separa- 
tion ;  and  the  changes  in  each  language,  being  different,  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  form  somewhat  different  lan- 
guages. So  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew 
had  become,  in  a  degree,  distinct  languages.  2  Kings  xviii.  In 
which  of  these  languages  the  greatest  number  of  alterations  were 
produced,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  from  the  general  observations  I 
have  made  in  my  researches,  it  appears  that  the  Chaldee  dialect, 
in  the  use  of  dental  letters  instead  of  sibilants,  is  much  the  most 
general  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  German  only  has  a  sibilant  in  wasser,  when  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages  have  a  dental,  icater.  I  think  also  that  theVe  are 
far  more  words  in  the  European  languages  which  accord  with  the 
Chaldee  or  Arabic,  than  there  are  words  which  accord  with  the 
Hebrew.  If  this  observation  is  well  founded,  the  Hebrew  must 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  more  primitive  words  than  the  other 
languages  of  the  Shemitic  family.  This,  however,  is  true,  that 
all  of  them  have  lost  some  words,  and  in  some  cases  the  Hebrew 
retains  what  the  others  have  lost. 

8  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  by  many  centuries,  the  most 
ancient  writings  extant.  Hence  probably  the  strange  inference, 
that  the  Hebrew  is  the  oldest  language  ;  as  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldea  and  Syria  had  had  no  language  for  ages  before  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Hebrews  was  born. 

0.  The  vernacular  words  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  which  are  evidently  the  same  words  as  still 
exist  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  are  of  the  same  antiquity  ;  being 
a  part  of  the  common  language  which  was  used  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  before  the  dispersion. 

The  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  all  Europe ;  or,  if  some  colonies  from  Egypt  planted  them- 
selves in  Greece  at  an  early  period,  they  or  their  descendants 
must  have  been  merged  in  the  mass  of  Japhetic  population. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  Greek  language  is  chiefly  formed  on  the 
same  radical  words  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages. 

The  Japhetic  tribes  of  men,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  were  first  established  in  the  country 
now  called  Persia,  or,  by  the 'natives  themselves,  Iran.  Of  this 
fact,  the  evidence  now  existing  is  decisive.  The  numerous  words 
found  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  English,  and  the  kindred 
tongues,  which  are  still  used  in  Persia,  prove,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  Persia  must  have  been  the  residence  of  the  people 
whose  descendants  introduced  into  Europe  the  languages  from 
which  the  modern  languages  are  derived.  The  fact  proves  fur- 
ther, that  a  great  body  of  the  original  Persians  remained  in  their 
own  country,  and  their  descendants  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population  at  this  day. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men  dwelt  or  migrated  in  fami- 
lies, tribes,  or  clans.  The  family  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  in  Asia, 
and  the  clans  of  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  exhibit  to  us  the  manner 
in  which  societies  and  nations  were  originally  formed.  The 
descendants  of  a  man  settled  around  him,  and  formed  a  clan,  or 
tribe,  of  which  the  government  was  patriarchal.  Such  families 
often  migrated  in  a  body,  and  often  the  personal  characteristics 
of  *he  progenitor  might  be  distinctly  traced  in  his  descendants 
for  many  generations.  In  process  of  time,  some  of  these  families 
became  nations  ;  more  generally,  by  means  of  wars  and  migra- 
tions, different  tribes  became  blended,  and  the  distinction  of 
families  was  lost. 

In  rude  ages,  the  families  or  tribes  of  men  are  named  from 
some  characteristic  of  the  people ;  or,  more  generally,  from  the 
place  of  their  residence.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Scythia 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  west  of  Europe  they  called  Ki'/.tui,  Kelts,  Celts,  a  word  signi- 
fying woods  men*  These  were  descendants  from  the  same 
ancestors  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves,  but  they  had 
pushed  their  migrations  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  first 
settlers  or  occupiers  of  these  countries  were  driven  forward  by 
successive  hordes,  until  they  were  checked  by  the  ocean  ;  there 
they  made  their  stand,  and  there  we  find  their  descendants  at 
this  day.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the 
earliest  settlers  or  first  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they 
are' found.     Among  these  are  the  inhabitants  of  France,  south  of 

were  originally  a  tribe  or  nation  inhabiting  the  north  of  Italy,  or  the  still  more 
northern  territory. 
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the  Garonne,  and  those  of  the  north  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Aquitani  and  Cantabri,  in  more  modern  times  Gascoigns, 
Basques,  and  Cantabrians,  who  still  retain  their  native  language  ; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  and  the  natives  of 
the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  who  also  retain  their  primitive 
language.* 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
earliest  accounts  of  that  region,  were  the  Cimbri,  who  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of  Denmark,  now  called  Jutland,  and  the  tribes 
which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  which  were 
established  in  Germany  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic.  Whether 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  had  overspread  the  latter  countries  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  races,  and  all  Europe  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  Celts  even  to  the  borders  of  Sarmatia,  has 
been  a.  question  much  disputed  by  historians  and  antiquaries. 
The  German  and  French  writers  generally  contend  that  the 
Celts  inhabited  all  the  north  of  Europe,  as  far  at  least  as  Sarma- 
tia; but  some  respectable  English  writers  are  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. Now,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Welsh  are  descendants  of  the 
Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  Jutland  ;  and  their  language  bears  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Celtic  languages  which  still  exist  —  a  fact  that 
countenances  the  opinion  of  the  German  and  French  writers. 
But  the  dispute  is  of  little  moment ;  the  Celtic,  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  races  being  all  of  the  Japhetic  stock,  migrating  from  Asia 
through  Asia  Minor  at  different  times,  and  pursuing  different 
courses  westward.  The  first  tribes  probably  sought  the  warm 
climates  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Others  followed  the 
course  of  the  Danube  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  till  they  fell 
upon  the  rivers  that  conducted  them  to  the  Baltic.  The  first 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  probably  of  the  Celtic  race  ; 
but  if  they  were,  it  is  very  evident  that  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Gothic  races  invaded  those  countries  before  they  were  civilized, 
and  intermingled  with  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Pelasgi 
may  have  been  among  the  number.  This  is  an  inference  which 
I  draw  from  the  affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  with 
those  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  races  im- 
pressed their  language  upon  all  the  continent  of  Europe  west  of 
the  Vistula,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Rhine,  or  rather  to  the 
Seine,  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cesar.  The 
same  races,  invading  and  conquering  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
infused  a  portion  of  their  language  into  the  Italian  and  Spanish, 
which  is  still  distinguishable. 

The  ancient  Sarmatia,  including  Poland  and  Russia,  was  prob- 
ably peopled  originally  by  races  of  men  who  passed  into  Europe 
by  the  country  north  of  the  Euxine.  Their  ©riginal  residence 
was  along  the  Rivers  Kur  and  Araxes,  or  on  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  Caspian.  The  name  of  the  Russ  or  Rus- 
sians is  clearly  recognized  in  the  Rozoldni  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  possibly  the  ancestors  of  this  race  may  have  entered  Europe 
by  Asia  Minor.  That  the  Teutonic  races,  originally  from  Persia, 
inhabited  Asia  Minor,  and  migrated  westward  by  that  course,  is. 
evident  from  the  names  which  they  impressed  on  mountains, 
rivers,  and  places.  Such  are  the  Cragus  of  Pliny,  the  Welsh  and 
English  crag  ;t  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  now  burg  or  her  gen;  Tkym- 
brcck,  the  name  of  a  small  stream  near  the  site  of  Troy,  a  word 
in  which  we  recognize  the  English  brook ;  it  was  contracted  by 
the  Greeks  into  Thyinbrius.\ 

It  is  admitted  by  all  gentlemen  acquainted  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, that  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  India,  the  parent 
of  all  the  dialects  of  that  great  peninsula,  is  radically  the  same 
language  or  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the 
affinities  between  them  being  remarkably  clear  and  decisive.  If 
so,  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  the  descendants  of  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  nations  are  all  of  one  family,  and  must  have  all  migrated 

*  I  purposely  omit  all  consideration  of  the  different  families,  tribes,  or  nations, 
which  first  peopled  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  we  read  oPthe  Tpaio\  or 
TpaiKot,  the  Hellenes,  the  AchJEans,  the  Dorians,  the  ^Eolians,  the  Ionians,  the 
Pela-sgi,  &c. ;  in  Italy,  of  the  Illyrians,  the  Lilmrni,  the  Siculi,  the  Veneti  or 
Heneti,  the  Iberi,  Ligures,  Sicani,  Etrusci,  Insubres,  Sabmi,  Latini,  Samnites, 
and  many  others.  But  as  these  nations  or  their  descendants  gave  the  name  of 
Celts  to  the  Umbri,  or  nations  that  dwelt  in  the  north,  in  the  less  cultivated 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul ;  and  as  all  the  tribes,  under 
whatever  denomination  they  were  known,  were  branches  of  the  great  Japhetic 
stock,  \  shall  call  them  by  that  general  name,  Celts  ;  and  under  the  general 
name  of  Goths  or  Teutons,  shall  comprehend  the  various  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  country  north  of  the  Baltic,  or  Scandinavia. 

A  late  writer  seems  to  consider  the  Teutonic  races  as  the  only  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  from  Celtic  words  still  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
words  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  languages,  it  is  demon- 
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from  one  country  after  the  separation  of  the  nations  of  the  She- 
mitic  stock  from  those  of  the  Japhetic  race.§ 

Whether  that  country  was  Persia,  or  Cashmir,  or  a  country 
farther  east,  is  a  point  not  easily  determined.  One  important 
inference  results  from  this  fact  — that  the  white  men  of  Europe, 
and  the  black  or  tawny  men  of  India,  are  direct  descendants 
from  a  common  ancestor. 

Of  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Gre.ek  was  first  improved  and 
refined,  and  next  to  that  the  Latin.  The  affinity  between  these 
languages  and  those  of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  and  demonstrates  their  common  origin.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  there  are  some  words  in  the  Greek  derived  from 
Africa,  if  Egyptian  colonies  were  established  in  Greece,  as  his- 
torians inform  us. 

The  modern  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  Latin  words,  much  altered,  however,  both  in 
orthography  and  inflections.  Perhaps  nine  tenths  of  all  the  words 
now  found  in  those  languages  are  of  Latin  origin  ;  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  who  held  Gaul  in  subjection  five  or  six 
centuries,  and  Spain  much  longer ;  or  being  borrowed  from  Latin 
authors  since  the  revival  of  letters.  All  these  languages,  how- 
ever, retain  many  words  of  Celtic  origin ;  the  primitive  language 
not  having  been  entirely  extirpated.  In  some  instances,  the 
same  word  has  been  transmitted'  through  both  channels,  the  Cel- 
tic and  the  Latin,  and  is  yet  retained.  Thus  in  French  cider, 
and  in  Italian  cedere,  is  directly  from  the  Latin  ccdo ;  while  the 
French  congedicr  and  Italian  congedare  are  composed  of  the  same 
word,  with  a  prefix,  derived  from  the  Celtic,  and  retained  in  the 
Welsh gadaw,  to  quit,  to  leave,  [L.  concedo.J  And  this  same  verb 
probably  appears  also  in  quit,  a  word  common  to  the  Teutonic 
and  to  the  Celtic  languages.  —  See  Coitge,  in  the  Dictionary. 

It  must  be  observed  further,  that  the  Spanish  language  con- 
tains some  words  of  African  origin,  introduced  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Spain,  or  afterward  by  the 
Moors,  who  for  several  centuries  were  masters  of  that  country. 
It  contains  also  some  words  of  Gothic  origin,  introduced  by  the 
Goths,  who  conquered  that  country,  at  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  French  also  contains  some  words  of  Teutonic 
origin,  either  from  the  Belgic  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country 
to  the  Seine  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  invasion,  or  from  the  Franks, 
who  established  the  dynasty  of  the  Merovingian  kings  in  the  fifth 
century,  or  from  the  Normans,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  k  ngdom  in  the  tenth  century,  or  from  all 
these  sources. 

The  German,  Dutcl  or  Belgic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages  are  of  Teutonic  or  Gothic  origin. ||  They 
are  all  closely  allied;  a  great  part  of  the  words  in  them  all  being 
the  same  or  from  the  same  roots,  with  different  prefixes  or  affixes. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  difference  between  the  Danish  and 
Swedish,  which  are  of  the  Gothic  stock,  and  the  Getman  and 
Dutch,  which  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  than  between  two  lan- 
guages of  the  same  stock,  as  between  the  Danish  and  Swedish. 
The  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  some  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  Switzerland,  belong  to  the  same  stock  ;  but  of  these  I  have  no 
particular  knowledge. 

The  Basque  or  Cantabrian  in  Spain,  the  Gaelic  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Hiberno-Celtic  or  native  language  cf  Ire- 
land, are  the  purest  remains  of  the  ancient  Celtic.  From  a  com- 
parison of  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic  and  Hiberno-Celtic,  I  find 
little  or  no  difference  between  them ;  and  from  a  long  and  atten- 
tive examination  of  this  language,  and- of  the  languages  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  I  find  less  difference  between  them  than  most  authors 
have  supposed  to  exist. 

The  Armoric  or  language  of  Brittany,  in  the  north-west  angle 
of  France,  and  the  Cornish,  in  the  south-  .vest  of  England,  are 
also  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Cornish  is  no?;  extinct;  but  the  Ar- 
moric is  a  living  language. 

strably  certain  that  the  primitive  settlers  in  Gfece  and  Italy  belonged  to  the 
Celtic  races.  Thus  the  Greek  /Jnaxiw,  La*  brachium,  the  arm,  is  formed  on  the 
Gaelic  braitjk,  raigh,  W.  brai$,  a  word  not  found  among  the  Teutonic  nation-?. 
So  the  Welsh  mociaw,  to  mock,  is  found  in  the  Greek  (j«aii,  and  French  mo- 
qucr,  to  mock,  and  Ir.  wogaM,  a  mocking  ;  but  not  in  any  of  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic languages.  Many  similar  facts  prove  that  the  Celtic  races  were  among 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

t  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  5,  cap.  27.  Strabo,  lib.  7.  6,  informs  us  that  the  Dalmatians 
had  the  singular  practice  of  making  a  division  of  their  fields  every  eighth  year 
Hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  deal,  and  matK  or  nuulh,  country. 

%  Clarke's  Travels. 

§  See  the  word  Chuk,  in  the  Dictionary. 

|"|  In  strictness,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  are  of  Gothic  origin,  and  the  German 
and  Saxon,  of  Teutonic  origin. 
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The  English,  as  now  spoken,  is  a  language  composed  of  words 
from  several  others.  The  basis  of  the  language  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
or,  as  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  call  it,  Saxon,  by  which  it 
is  closely  allied  to  the  languages  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  origin 
on  the  continent.  But  it  retains  a  great  number  of  words  from 
the  ancient  languages  of  Britain,  the  Belgic  or  Lloegrian,  and 
the  Cymraeg  or  Welsh,  particularly  from  the  latter,  and  some 
from  the  Cornish.  Cesar  informs  us,  that  before  he  invaded 
Britain,  Belgic  colonies  had  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  northern  and  western 
parts,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Welsh,  who  call  them- 
selves Cymry,  and  their  country  Cymru,  a  name  which  indicates 
their  origin  from  the  Cimbri,  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Denmark, 
or  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland. 

The  modern  Welsh  contains  many  Latin  words  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  possession  of  Britain  for  five  hundred  years. 
But  the  body  of  the  language  is  probably  their  vernacular  tongue. 
It  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  languages  of  Celtic  origin  than  to 
those  of  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  stock  ;  and  of  this  British  lan- 
guage, the  Cornish  and  Armoric  are  dialects. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Britons  were  nearly 
exterminated  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  few  that  survived 
escaped  into  the  west  of  England,  now  Wales.  It  is  true  that 
many  took  refuge  in  Wales,  which  their  descendants  still  retain ; 
but  it  can  not  be  true  that  the  other  parts  of  Engla'nd  were 
entirely  depopulated.  On  the  other  hand,  great  numbers  must 
have  escaped  slaughter,  and  been  intermixed  with  their  Saxon 
conquerors.  The  Welsh  words,  which  now  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  English  language,  afford  decisive  evidence  of  this  fact. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  words  were  for  a  long  time 
used  only  by  the  common  people,  for  few  of  them  appear  in  the 
early  Saxon  writers. 

The  English  contains  also  many  words  introduced  by  the 
Danes,  who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  England  ;  which  words 
are  not  found  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  prevail  most  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England ;  but  many  of  them  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  body  of  the  language.  v 

After  the  Conquest,  the  Norman  kings  endeavored  to  extirpate 
the  English  language,  and  substitute  the  Norman.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  ordained  that  all  law  proceedings  and  records  should 
be  in  the  Norman  language  ;  and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in  Norman.  But  neither 
royal  authority,  nor  the  influence  of  courts,  could  change  the 
vernacular  language.  After  an  experiment  of  three  hundred 
years,  the  law  was  repealed ;  and  since  that  period,  the  English 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  official,  as  well  as  the  common 
language  of  the  nation.  A  few  Norman  words,  however,  remain 
in  the  English;  most  of  them  in  law  language. 

Since  the  Conquest,  the  English  has  not  suffered  any  shock 
from  the  intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  natives  of  England  ; 
but  the  language  has  undergone  great  alterations,  by  the  disuse 
of  a  large  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  introduction  of  words 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  words.  These  words  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
borrowed  by  authors  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  but 
most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  received  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences,  authors 
have  generally  resorted  to  the  Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  as 
discoveries  in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  language  is  receiving  continual  augmentation.  We 
have  also  a  few  words  from  the  German  and  Swedish,  mostly 
terms  in  mineralogy  ;  and  commerce  has  introduced  new  com- 
modities of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  language.  Such  are 
camphor,  amber,  arsenic,  and  many  others. 

The  English,  then,  is  composed  of, 

1st,    Saxon  and  Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  origin. 

2d,  British  or  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Armoric,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin. 

3d,    Norman,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 

4th,    Latin,  a  language  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic. 

5th,  French,  cfeiefly  Latin  corrupted,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
Celtic. 

6th,  Greek,  formed  on  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  with  some 
Coptic. 

7th,  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  other  languages  of  the  continent. 


*  According  to  Dr.  Edwards,  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
Shemitic  languages  arid  the  Mulihelcaneew,  or  Mohegan,  one  of  the  native  lan- 


8th,  A  few  foreign  words,  introduced  by  commerce,  or  by 
political  and  literary  intercourse. 

Of  these,  the  Saxon  words  constitute  our  mother  tongue , 
being  words  which  our  ancestors  brought  with  them  from  Asia. 
The  Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  our  vernacular  language.  They  are  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 


AFFINITY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

On  comparing  the  structure  of  the  different  languages  of  the 
Shemitic  and  Japhetic  stocks,  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  although  a  great  number  of  words  consisting  of  the 
same  or  of  cognate  letters,  and  conveying  the  same  ideas,  are 
found  in  them  all,  yet  in  the  inflections,  and  in  the  manner  of 
forming  compounds  and  derivatives,  there  are  remarkable  differ- 
ences between  the  two  great  families.  In  the  modifications  of 
the  verb,  for  expressing  person,  time,  and  mode,  very  little  re- 
semblance is  observable  between  them.  If  we  could  prove  that 
the  personal  terminations  of  the  verb,  in  the  Japhetic  languages, 
were  originally  pronouns,  expressive  of  the  persons,  we  should 
prove  an  affinity  between  the  words  of  the  two  races  in  a  most 
important  particular.  Some  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results.* 

In  the  formation  of  nouns,  we  recognize  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  English  termination  th,  in  birth,  truth,  drouth,  [Saxon 
drugothc,~]  warmth,  &c,  and  the  Shemitic  terminations  H"1  and 
tlT  ;  and  the  old  plural  termination  en,  retained  in  oxen,  and  the 
Welsh  plural  ending  ion,  coincide  nearly  with  the  Arabic  termi- 
nation of  the    dual    number  (j>  an,  and  the  regular  masculine 

3 

plural  termination  (%j  on,  as  well  as  with  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 

and  Syriac  *p  in.  And  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  in 
the  variety  of  plural  terminations  of  nouns,  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Arabic  and  the  Welsh.  There  is  one 
instance,  in  the  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  in  which 
we  find  the  Arabic  nunnation  :  —  this  is  the  German  and  Dutch 
binnen,  the  Saxon  binnan  or  binnon,  signifying  within,  Hebrew 

and  Chaldee  f&,  Ar.  (j^i  bin,  without  the  mark  of  nunnation 
when  it  signifies  within  ;  but  when  it  signifies  separation,  space, 

s  u- 

interval,  the  original  sense,  it  is  written  ^i,  and  pronounced, 

with  the  nunnation,  like  the  Teutonic  word  binnon. 

One  mode  of  forming  nouns  from  verbs  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages is  by  prefixing  m.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  this  manner 
of  formation  in  the  Japhetic  languages,  except  in  some  names 
which  are  of  Oriental  origin.  Mars  is  said  to  be  from  ao>;c,  but  if 
so,  the  word  was  undoubtedly  formed  in  the  East.  So  we  find 
Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  to  be  probably  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix m,  from  the  Ethiopic  A04<£  aorf,  to  rest,  to  fall  asleep; 
whence  we  infer  that  Morpheus  is  sleep  deified. t 

But  as  many  words  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  formed  with  prepositions,  perhaps  it  may  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  some  of  these  prefixes  may  be  common  to  the  fami- 
lies of  both  stocks,  the  Japhetic  and  the  Shemitic.  We  find  in 
German  gemllth,  in  Dutch  gemoed,  from  ninth,  moed,  mind,  77iood. 
We  find  mad  in  Saxon  is  gemaad ;  polish,  the  Latin  polio,  is  in 
Welsh  caboli;  mail  in  Italian  is  both  maglia  and  camaglia;  belief 
in  Saxon  is  geleaf,  and  in  German  glaube.  We  find  that  in  the 
Shemitic  languages,  B^jJa  signifies  to  fill  or  be  full,  and  we  find 

in   the    Arabic    Vf *=^  kamala,  has  the  same   signification.     In 

Syriac,  'L^al,  signifies  to  remove ;  and  ^\x^3  kagal,  signifies 

to  wander  in  mind,  to  be  delirious.  In  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  ""|fcn 
is  to  wonder,  precisely  the  Latin  demiror,  which  is  a  compound 
of  de  and  miror. 

We  find  also  that  nations  differ  in  the  orthography  of  some  in- 
itial sounds,  where  the  words  are  the  same.     Thus  the  Spanish  has 

guages  of  New  England,  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns  as  prefixes  and  affixes  to 
verbs Obsen-atioiis,  $c.  p.  13.  t  Ludolf,  Col.  44B,  417. 
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Rainar,  llorar,  for  the  Latin  clamo,  ploro ;  and  the  Welsh  has 
Hater,  for  the  English  floor,  llald,  a  tall,  lank  person,  coinciding 
with  flabby,  llac  for  slack,  and  the  like 

As  the  prepositions  and  prefixes,  in  all  languages,  constitute  an 
important  class  of  words,  being  used  in  composition  to  vary  the 
sense  of  other  parts  of  speech,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  them  a  particular  consideration. 

The  simple  prepositions  are,  for  the.  most  part,  verbs  or  parti- 
ciples, or  derived  from  them ;  when  verbs,  they  are  the  radical  or 
primary  word,  sometimes  varied  in  orthography  by  the  addition 
or  alteration  of  a  single  vowel,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
loss  of  the  initial  consonant,  or  aspirate.  Such  are  the  Greek 
nana,  ntni,  vara  ;  the  Latin  con  and  per  ;  the  English  for,  which 
retain  their  original  consonants.  The  following,  of,  by,  in,  on, 
un ;  the  Latin  ab,  ad,pro,prai,  re;  the  Greek  0:710,  s/rt,  ttqo,  may 
have  lost  the  initial  or  final  consonants;  of  for  hof;  in  for  kin; 
ab  for  hub ;  fro  for  prod.  In  some  words  this*loss  can  only  be 
conjectured ;  in  others,  it  is  known  or  obvious.  Thus  the  Eng- 
lish by  and  be  was  originally  big,  as  it  is  in  the  Saxon ;  and  the 
Latin  re  is  written  also  red,  evidently  a  derivative  of  an  Arabic 
verb  still  existing  •  the  Latin  sub  and  super  are  formed  probably 
from  the  Greek  vno,  vtzsq,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  g, 
or  the  Greek  words  have  lost  that  letter.  The  English  but  in  the 
phrase  "They  are  all  here  but  one,"  is  a  participle;  the  Saxon 
butan,  or  buton;  Dutch  buitcn,  from  buiten,  to  rove.  Among  is  the 
Saxon  gemang  the  verb,  or  the  participle  of  gemengan,  to  mingle. 

In  general,  the  primary  sense  of  the  preposition  is  moving,  or 
moved.  Thus  to  in  English,  and  ad  in  Latin,  primarily  denote 
advancing  toward  a  place  or  object;  as  in  the  sentence,  "We 
are  going  to  town."  From,  of,  Lat.  ab,  Gr.  arro,  denote  motion 
from  a  place  or  object.  The  French  pris  is  from  the  Italian 
presso,  and  this  is  the  Latin  participle  pressus,  pressed ;  hence  it 
denotes  near,  close. 

In  some  instances  prepositions  are  compounds,  as  the  English 
before ;  that  is,  be  or  by  fore,  by  the  front ;  and  the  French 
auprc.s,  at  or  near. 

Prepositions,  from  their  frequent  use,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  their  primary  signification  is  modified  to  express  differ- 
ences of  position,  motion,  or  relation,  as  occasions  demand,  have, 
in  many  instances,  a  great  variety  of  applications  ;  not,  indeed,  as 
many  as  lexicographers  sometimes  assign  to  them,  but  several 
different,  and  sometimes  opposite  significations  ;  as,  for  examples, 
the  English  for,  with,  the  Latin  con,  and  the  Greek  nana.  For, 
which  is  from  the  root  of  the  Saxon  faran,  Greek  nnotvouat,  to 
pass,  denotes  toward,  as  in  the  phrase  "  A  ship  bound  for  Jamai- 
ca;" or  it  denotes  in  favor  of,  as,  "This  measure  is  for  the 
public  benefit;"  or,  "The  present  is  for  a  friend."  But  it  de- 
notes also  opposition  or  negation,  as  in  forbear ,  forgive,  forbid. 

With  is  a  verb,  but  has  rather  the  sense  of  a  participle.  It  is 
found  in  the  Gothic  with  a  prefix,  ga-withan,  to  join  or  unite. 
Its  primary  sense,  then,  is  joined,  close  ;  hence,  in  company  ;  as  in 
the  sentences  —  "Go  with  him,"  "  Come  with  me."  It  has  the 
sense  also  of  from,  against,  contrarictij,  opposition,  as  in  withdraw, 
withstand,  without.  In  Saxon  it  had  also  the  sense  of  toward,  as 
'■'■with  eorthan,"  toward  the  earth;  also  of  for,  denoting  substitu- 
tion or  equivalent  in  exchange,  as,  "  sylan  with  dazges  weorce,"  to 
give  for  a  day's  work;  also  of  opposite,  over  against,  as,  ''with 
tha  sat,"  opposite  the  sea. 

Con,  in  Latin,  generally  signifies  with,  toward  or  to,  denoting 
closeness  or  union,  approach,  joint  operation,  and  the  like,  as 
in  concurro,  conjungo,  congredior ;  but  it  has  also  the  sense  of 
against  or  opposition,  as  in  contendo. 

The  Greek  nana  is  doubtless  from  the  root  of  the  English  fare, 
Saxon  faran,  to  go,  to  pass.  It  signifies  from,  that  is,  departure 
—  also  at,  to,  Latin  ad;  near,  with,  beyond,  and  against. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  the  different  and  apparently  con- 
trary significations,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  primary  sense.  The 
effect  of  passing  to  a  place  is  nearness,  at,  presso,  pres,  and  this 
may  be  expressed  by  the  participle,  or,  in  a  contracted  form,  by 
the  verb.  The  act  of  passing  or  moving  toward  a  place,  readily 
gives  the  sense  of  such  prepositions  as  to,  and  the  Latin  ad,  and 
this  advance  may  be  in  favor  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  or 
thing,  the  primary  sense  of  which  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed 
by  toicard;  "A  present  or  a  measure  is  toward  him."  But 
when  the  advance  of  one  thing  toward  another  is  in  enmity  or 
opposition,  we  express  the  sense  by  against ;  and  this  sense  is 
especially  expressed  when  the  motion  or  approach  is  in  front  of  a 
person,  or  intended  to  meet  or  counteract  another  motion.  Hence 
the  same  word  is  often  used  to  express  both  senses,  the  context 
determining  which  signification  is  intended.     Thus  for  in  Eng- 


lish, in  the  sentence,  "He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,"  de- 
notes in  favor  of.  But  in  the  phrase  ufor  all  that,"  it  denotes 
opposition.  "  It  rains  ;  but  for  all  that,  we  will  take  a  ride,"  that 
is,  in  opposition  to  that,  or  notwithstanding  the  rain,  we  will 
ride. 

The  Greek  nana,  among  other  senses,  signifies  beyond,  that  is, 
past,  and  over,  Hebrew  l-C3>. 

The  prepositions  which  are  used  as  distinct  words,  are  called 
separable  prepositions,  or  more  generally  prepositions  :  —  those 
which  are  used  only  in  composition,  are  called  inseparable  prep- 
ositions. For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  give  to  all  words  or  single 
letters,  prefixed  to  other  words  in  composition,  the  general  name 
of  prefixes. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  a  prep- 
osition, is,  to  examine  its  various  uses  in  composition,  and  dis- 
cover what  effect  it  has  in  modifying  the  signification  of  the  word 
to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Prepositions,  used  in  compounds,  often  suffer  the  loss  or  change 
of  a  letter,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  the  ease  of  pronunciation. 
Thus  ad  in  Latin  becomes  af  in  affero  ;  con  becomes  col  in  colligo  ; 
the  Greek  nana  loses  a  letter  in  na^tifii,  as  does  avn  in  many 
words. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  principal  prepositions  and  prefixes 
in  several  languages  of  Europe,  will  exhibit  some  of  the  affinities 
of  these  languages,  and,  in  a  degree,  illustrate  the  uses  of  this 
class  of  words. 

SAXON   AND    GOTHIC. 

And,  Saxon  and  Gothic,  signifies  against,  opposite.  This  is 
the  Greek  avn,  and  Latin  ante,  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  but  a  native  word.  Examples,  andstandan,  to  stand 
against,  to  resist ;  andswarian,  answarian,  to  answer ;  that  is,  to 
speak  again,  against,  or  in  return. 

Amb,  emb,  ymb,  usually  emb,  Saxon,  signifying  about,  around  ; 
coinciding  with  the  Latin  amb,  and  Greek  autpi.  Example,  emb- 
faran,  to  go  around,  to  walk  about ;  embutan,  about ;  emb,  about, 
and  butan,  without.  See  But.  Ambeht,  embeht,  ymbeht,  office, 
duty ;  whence  we  have  embassador.  This  in  Gothic  is  and- 
bahtei ;  and  a  bailiff,  minister,  or  servant,  is  andbalits.  The  Ger- 
mans have  the  word  contracted  in  amt,  charge,  office,  Dutch 
amj)t,  Danish  ambt.  The  Gothic  orthography  gives  rise  to  the 
question,  whether  amb,  emb,  and  avn,  Saxon  and  Gothic  and,  are 
not  radically  the  same  word ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
Gothic  and  Saxon  and  is  radically  the  same  word  as  the  Latin 
in,  Danish  ind.  So  in  Gothic,  "  and  wigans,"  in  the  ways,  into 
the  highways,  Luke  xiv.  23;  "  and  haimos,"  per  vioos,  through 
the  towns,  Luke  ix.  6. 

This  preposition,  amb,  is  in  Dutch  om ;  in  German  um;  in 
Swedish  and  Danish  om. 

At  is  a  Gothic  preposition  and  prefix,  coinciding  with  English 
at,  Latin  ad. 

Be,  in  Saxon,  as  a  preposition  and  prefix,  is  always  written  be, 
or  big,  answering  to  the  English  by,  a  preposition,  and  be  in  beset. 
In  Gothic,  it  is  written  bi,  by,  and  be,  being  contractions  of  big. 
The  primary  and  principal  signification  is  near,  close;  as,  "  Stand 
or  sit  by  me."  So  in  the  word  bystander.  It  is  a  prefix  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 
Its  use  in  denoting  instrumentality,  may  be  from  the  sense  of 
nearness;  but  more  probably  it  is  from  passing,  Wke  per,  through  ; 
or  it  denotes  proceeding  from,  like  of;  as,  "  Salvation  is  of  the 
Lord." 

For,  in  Saxon,  as  in  English,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  ex- 
tensive use.  In  Saxon,  for  signifies  a-going,  from  faran,  to  go, 
to  fare.  It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  fore,  in  the  sense  of  in 
front,  before.  Its  primary  sense  is  advancing;  hence  m.oving 
toward;  hence  the  sense  of  in  favor  of,  and  that  of  opposition,  or 
negation.     See  the  preceding  remarks. 

This  word  in  German  is  far,  but,  with  this  orthography,  the 
word  is  little  used  in  composition.  Yet  the  German  has  fiirbitte, 
intercession,  or  praying  for  ;  furwort,  intercession,  recommenda 
tion,  and  a  pronoun,  [for-word;~\  and  fur -wahr,  forsooth. 

In  the  sense  of  fore,  the  German  has  vor,  a  word  of  extensive 
use  as  a  prefix.  Thus  in  Saxon/oreseore,  to  foresee,  is  in  German 
vorsehen.  The  identity  of  these  words  will  not  be  questioned. 
But  in  German,  as  in  Dutch,  the  preposition  ver,  which  is  the 
English  far,  and  Saxon  fyr,  is  used  in  composition,  in  words  in 
which  the  Saxon  and  English  have  for.  Thus  forgifan,  to  for- 
give, is  in  German  vergeben,  and  in  Dutch  vergceven — Saxon, 
forgitan,  to  forget ;   German  vergessen  ;  Dutch  vergceten.    Hence 
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we  see  that  the  Saxon  for,  fore,  fyr,  the  English  for,  fore,  far, 
and  the  German  far,  vor,  and  vcr,  are  from  the  same  radix. 

In  Dutch,  for  and  fore  are  represented  by  voor,  and  ver  repre- 
sents for  and  Jar. 

The  Danish  also  unites  for  and  fore,  as  does  the  Swedish. 

The  French  has  this  word  in  pour,  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese in  por.  The  latter  signifies  not  only  for,  but  through,  as 
in  Portuguese,  "  Eu  passarei  por  Franca,"  1  will  pass  through 
France.  Here  we  see  the  sense  of  moving.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  this  word  is  written  also  para,  as  if  from  the  Greek. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  word,  probably  received  through  a  differ- 
ent channel  from  that  of  por.  Now,  through  is  the  exact  sense 
of  the  Latin  per;  and  per  is  the  Italian  preposition  answering  to 
for  and  por.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  word,  equivalent  to  the  English  forgive, 
is  in  Spanish  perdonar,  in  Italian  perdonare,  and  in  Portuguese 
perdoar ;  and  the  French  is  pardonner.  Here,  then,  we  have 
strong  if  not  conclusive  evidence,  that  for,  pour,  por,  per,  par, 
and  para,  in  different  languages,  are  all  from  one  stock,  the 
word  being  varied  in  dialect,  or  by  the  different  families;  just  as 
we  have  far,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  fyr,  and  the  English  forth, 
further,  from  the  same  primitive  word.  We  have  the  same  word 
in  pursue  and  purchase,  from  the  French  pour. 

The  Greek  has  neqav,  and  naqa,  probably  from  the  same  root, 
as  well  as  tzooivouw  ,  rcopog. 

Ga,  in  Gothic,  which  is  ge  in  Saxon,  is  a  prefix  of  very  exten- 
sive use.  In  Saxon,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  large  portion  of  all  the 
verbs  in  the  language.  According  to  Lye,  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  cum;  but  in  most  words  I  can  not  discern  any 
effect  of  this  prefix  on  the  signification  of  the  simple  verb.  It  is 
retained  in  the  Danish  and  in  some  German  and  Dutch  words, 
especially  in  the  participles  of  verbs,  and  in  nouns  formed  from 
them.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  Saxon  is  our 
mother  tongue,  we  have  not  remaining  in  the  language  a  single 
instance  of  this  prefix,  with  the  original  orthography.  The  only 
remains  of  it  are  in  the  contraction  a,  as  in  awake,  adrift,  asha.med, 
&c,  from  gewacan,  awaecan ;  gedrifan,  adrifaa ;  gesccamian, 
ascamian.  The  letter  y  prefixed  to  verbs  and  participles  used  by 
Chaucer,  as  ybcricd,  yblent,  ybore,  ydight,  and  a  few  others,  is  the 
remnant  of  the  ge.  The  words  y'clad  and  ycleped  are  the  last 
English  words  used  in  which  this  letter  appears. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of  govern,  from  Latin  gu- 
berno,  Greek  xvfizBvata,  may  be  the  same  prefix ;  or  it  may  be  the 
Welsh. prefix  go,  which  occurs  in  goberu,  to  work,  which  the 
Romans  wrote  operor.  But  I  know  not  whether  the  first  syllable 
of  govern  is  a  prefix  or  not. 

There  is  another  word  which  retains  this  prefix  corrupted,  or 
its  equivalent ;  this  is  common,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Latin  communis.  This  word  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  is,  Saxon 
gemaine  ;  German  gemein  ;  Dutch  gemr.cn;  Danish  gemcen ; 
Swedish  gemen.  Now,  if  this  is  the  Latin  communis,  —  and  of  the 
identity  of  the  last  component  part  of  the  word  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt,  —  then  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  the  Teu- 
tonic ge  altered  to  com;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  com  is  the 
equivalent  of  ge,  or  ge  may  be  a  contracted  and  corrupted  form 
of  cum,  com.  In  either  case,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Teutonic  ge  and  the  Latin  cum  are  equivalent  in  signification. 

In  is  used  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic,  as  in  modern  English. 
It  is  in  German  ein,  Dutch  and  Swedish  in,  Danish  ind,  Greek 
iv,  Latin  in,  French  en.  This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  on 
and  un,  the  German  an,  Dutch  aan,  and  Welsh  an.  In  its  origi- 
nal sense,  it  implies  moving,  advancing  toward ;  and  hence  its 
use  as  a  particle  of  negation  or  contrariety.  "  Eunt  in  urbem," 
They  are  going  to  the  city.  "  Hoec  audio  in  te  dici,"  I  hear  these 
things  said  against  you.  In  modern  military  usage,  on  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  advancing;  "The  army  is  marching  on  Liege." 

Mid,  in  Saxon,  signifies  with.  It  is  the  Gothic  rnith,  German 
mit,  Dutch  m.edc  or  met,  and  the  Greek  fieta  ;  but  not  retained  in 
English.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  origin  as  mid,  middle,  amidst. 
In  the  Gothic  it  is  used  as  a  prefix. 

Mis,  a  prefix,  is  the  verb  miss,  to  deviate.  It  is  used  in 
Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  in  nearly  the  same 
sense  as  in  English.     Its  radical  sense  is  to  depart,  or  wander. 

Of  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use  in  the  Saxon, 
as  in  English.  It  denotes,  primarily,  issuing  or  proceeding  from  ; 
hence  separation,  departure,  and  distance  :  in  the  latter  sense,  it 
is  written  off.  It  is  the  Latin  ab,  written  by  the  early  Romans 
af;  the  Greek  cticn,  the  German  ab,  the  Dutch  of,  Danish  and 
Swedish  af.  The  Saxons  often  prefixed  this  word  in  cases  where 
we  use  it  after  the  verb  as  a  modifier ;  as,  of-drifnn,  to  drive  off; 


as  it  is  still  used  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
We  retain  it,  as  a  prefix,  in  offset  and  offspring,  Saxon  of-spring. 
As  it  denotes  proceeding  from,  it  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  genitive 
case  ;   the  case  expressing  production. 

Ofer,  English  over,  Gothic  ufar,  German  liber,  Dutch  over, 
Danish  over,  Swedish  ofver,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix,  in  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages  which  I  have  examined;  and  in 
the  same  or  similar  senses.  This  seems  to  be  the  Greek  vntq, 
from  which  the  Latins  formed  super  by  converting  the  aspirate 
of  the  Greek  vowel  into  s.  This  is  probably  the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 
Ar.  1"03/j  to  pass,  a  passing,  beyond. 

On  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  very  extensive  use. 
It  is  obviously  a  different  orthography  of  in,  and  it  is  used  for  in 
in  the  Saxon ;  as,  "  on  onginn,"  in  the  beginning.  It  has  also  the 
sense  we  now  give  to  on  and  upon,  with  other  modifications  of 
signification. 

In  composition,*  on  signifies  into,  ox  toward;  as,  on-blawan,  to 
blow  in ;  onclifian,  to  adhere,  to  cleave  to  ;  and  it  is  also  a  parti- 
cle of  negation,  like  un;  as,  onbindan,  to  unbind.  This  on  is  only 
a  different  spelling  of  un,  in  Dutch  on,  German  un,  used  as  a 
word  of  negation.  The  Gothic  has  un  and  und,  in  the  like  sense, 
as  the  Danish  has  un  ;  the  Dutch  ont.  In  this  sense,  un  answers 
precisely  to  the  Greek  am,  and  as  this  is  sometimes  written  und 
in  Gothic,  as  in  is  written  ind  in  Danish,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in,  on,  un,  am,  are  all  from  one  stock.  The  original  word 
may  have  been  han,  hin,  or  hon;  such  loss  of  the  first  letter  is 
very  common;  and  inn,  from  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  iTn,  presents  us 
with  an  example.     See  In  and  Inn,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  German  has  an,  and  the  Dutch  aan,  in  the  sense  of  in 
and  on. 

Oth  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  sometimes  written  ath 
and  ed,  and  answering  nearly  to  the  Latin  ad  and  re;  as  in  oth- 
witan,  contracted,  to  twit,  to  throw  in  the  teeth.  It  has  also  the 
sense  of  from,  or  away,  or  against,  as  in  othswerian,  to  abjure. 
This  preposition  is  obsolete,  but  we  have  the  remains  of  it  in 
twit,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  other  words. 

Sam,  samod,  a  prefix.     See  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  infra. 

To  is  a  preposition  and  prefix,  of  extensive  use  in  our  mother 
tongue.  It  occurs  as  a  prefix  in  such  words  as  to-bracan,  to 
break  ;  to-beran,  to  bring  or  bear,  [ad-ferre.~]  We  retain  it  in  to- 
gether, Saxon  togmdere  ;  and  in  toward,  Saxon  toward,  toicardcs ; 
and  in  tomorrow,  today,  tonight.  The  Dutch  write  it  toe,  and  the 
Germans  zu,  and  both  nations  use  it  extensively  as  a  prefix.  In 
Gothic  it  is  written  du,  as  in  du-ginnan,  to  gin,  that  is,  to  begin. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  learn  whether  the  Ethiopic  T",  which 
is  prefixed  to  many  verbs,  is  not  the  remains  of  the  same  prep- 
osition. 

Un  is  a  Saxon  prefix,  of  extensive  use  as  a  privative  or  parti- 
cle of  negation.     See  On  and  In. 

Under  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  considerable  use  in 
the  present  English  sense.  The  Germans  write  it  unter,  and  the 
Dutch  onder,  and  use  it  in  like  manner.  The  Danes  and  Swedes 
write  it  under,  and  use  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Up,  uppe,  is  a  Saxon  preposition  and  prefix,  of  considerable  use 
in  the  present  English  sense.  The  Gothic  has  uf,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Latin  sub.  The  Germans  write  it  auf,  and  the  Dutch  op, 
the  Danes  op,  and  the  Swedes  up,  and  all  use  it  as  a  prefix. 

Us,  in  Gothic,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix.  This  is  the  German 
aus,  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ex.  It  is  the  Saxon  ut,  the  Eng- 
lish out,  Dutch  uit,  Swedish  ut,  and  Danish  ud,  dialectically 
varied.  To  this  answers  the  Welsh  ys,  used  in  composition ;  but 
ys  seems  rather  to  be  a  change  of  the  Latin  ex,  for  the  Latin 
expcl.lo  is  written  in  Welsh  yspeliaw,  and  extendo  is  estyn. 

Wither,  in  Saxon,  from  the  root  of  with,  denotes  against,  or 
opposition.  It  is  a  prefix  in  Saxon,  written  in  German  wider,  in 
Dutch  weder ;  Danish  and  Swedish  vedcr.  It  is  obsolete,  but 
retained  in  the  old  law  term  withernam,  a  counter-taking  or 
distress. 

In  the  German  language,  there  are  some  prepositions  and  pre- 
fixes not  found  in  the  Saxon ;  as, 

Ent,  denoting  from,  out,  away. 

Er,  without,  out  or  to.     Danish  er. 

Nach,  properly  nigh,  as  in  nachbar,  neighbor ;  but  its  most 
common  signification  in  composition  is  after  ;  as  in  7iachgchen,  to 
go  after.  This  sense  is  easily  deducible  from  its  primary  sense, 
which  is  close,  near,  from  urging,  pressing,  or  following.  In 
Dutch,  this  word  is  contracted  to  na,  as  in  vabuur,  neighbor  ; 
nagaan,  to  follow.  The  Russ  has  na  also,  a  prefix  of  extensive 
use,  and  probably  the  same  word.     This  fact  suggests  the  ques- 
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tion,  whether  the  ancestors  of  these  great  families  of  men  had  not 
their  residence  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  territory.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  considered  whether  this  na  is  not  the  Shemitic  3>  oc- 
curring as  a  prefix  to  verbs. 

Weg  is  a  prefix  used  in  the  German  and  Dutch.  It  is  the 
Saxon,  German,  and  Dutch  weg,  way ;  in  the  sense  of  away,  or 
passing  from,  from  the  verb,  in  Saxon  wagan,  wegan,  to  carry,  to 
weigh,  English  to  wag,  the  sense-of  which  is  to  move  or  pass;  as 
German  wegfallen,  to  fall  off  or  away. 

Zer,  in  German,  denotes  separation. 

In  the  Gothic  dialects,  Danish  and  Swedish,  fra  is  used  as  a 
prefix.  This  is  the  Scottish  fra,  English  from,  of  which  it  may 
be  a  contraction. 

Fram  in  Swedish,  and  frem.  in  Danish,  is  also  a  prefix.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  go,  or  proceed,  and  hence  it  denotes  moving 
to  or  toward,  forth,  &c,  as  in  Danish  fremforer,  to  bring  forth ; 
fremkalder,  to  call  for.  But  in  Danish,  fremmed  is  strange, 
foreign,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  English  from  is  from  the  same 
root,  with  a  different  application.  It  may  be  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gothic  frum,  origin,  beginning,  Latin  primus,  signifying 
to  shoot  forth,  to  extend,  to  pass  along. 

Gien,  igicn,  in  Danish,  and  igen,  in  Swedish,  is  the  English 
gain  in  again,  against.  This  is  a  prefix  in  both  these  Gothic 
languages.  It  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  re,  as  in  igienkommer , 
to  come  back,  to  return  ;  of  against,  as  in  igienkalder,  to  counter- 
mand, or  recall ;  of  again,  as  gicnbindcr,  to  bind  again.  This 
may  be  the  Latin  con. 

Mod,  in  Danish,  and  mot,  emot,  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposition, 
signifying  to,  toward,  against,  contrary,  for,  by,  upon,  out,  &c. ; 
as  '•'•mod.  staden,"  toward  the  city;  modstrider,  to  resist;  mod- 
gift,  an  antidote ;  modbbr,  a  contrary  wind ;  modvind,  the  same. 
This  is  the  English  meet,  in  the  Gothic  orthography,  motyan,  to 
meet,  whence  to  moot. 

0,  in  Swedish,  is  a  negative  or  privative  prefix,  as  in  otidig, 
immature,  in  English,  not  tidy.  It  is  probably  a  contracted 
word.  m 

Paa  in  Danish,  pa  in  Swedish,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix, 
signifying  on,  in,  upon.  Whether  this  is  allied  to  be,  bij,  and  the 
Russ.  po,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  with  confidence ; 
but  it  probably  is  the  same,  or  from  the  same  source. 

Samman,  signifying  together,  and  from  the  root  of  assemble,  is 
a  prefix  of  considerable  use  in  both  languages.  It  answers  to 
the  Saxon  sam,  samod,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con  or  cum.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  same  and  the  Latin  similis. 

Til,  both  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  a  prefix,  and  in  Danish,  of 
very  extensive  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  tha  English  to  or  toward, 
and  signifies  also  at,  in,  on,  by,  and  about,  and  in  composition 
often  has  the  sense  of  back  or  re,  as  in  tilbage,  backward,  that  is, 
to  back  ;  but  generally  it  retains  the  sense  of  to  or  onward;  as  in 
tilbyder,  to  offer,  that  is,  to  speak  or  order  to ;  tildrivcr,  to  drive 
on  ;  tilgiver,  to  allow,  to  pardon,  that  is,  to  give  to,  and  hence  to 
give  back,  to  remit.  This  is  the  English  till,  which  we  use  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Danes;  but  in  English  it  always  refers  to  time, 
whereas  in  Danish  and  Swedish  it  refers  to  place.  Thus  we 
can  not  say,  "  We  are  going  till  town  ;  "  but  we  say,  "  Wait  till 
I  come,  till  my  arrival;  "  literally,  "  Wait  to  I  come,  to  my  arri- 
val; "  that  is,  to  the  time  of  arrival.  The  difference  is  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  preposition,  but  in  its  application. 

The  Scotch  retain  the  Danish  and  Swedish  use  of  this  word ; 
no  slight  evidence  of  their  origin. 

U  in  Danish,  the  Swedish  O,  is  a  prefix,  equivalent  to  in,  and 
is  used  as  a  privative  or  negative ;  as  in  uaar,  an  unseasonable 
year;  uartig,  uncivil. 

RUSSIAN. 

Vo,  or  ve,  signifies  in,  at,  by,  and  may  possibly  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  English  be,  by.     But  see  Po. 

Za  is  a  prefix  signifying  for,  on  account  of,  by  reason  of,  after  ; 
as  ki  zaviduyu,  to  envy,  from  vid,  visage ;  viju,  to  see,  Latin 
video ;  zadirayu,  from  deru,  to  tear ;  zamirayu,  to  be  astonished 
or  stupefied,  from  the  root  of  Latin  miror,  and  Russian  mir, 
peace  ;  miryu,  to  pacify,  to  reconcile  ;  mirnie,  pacific  ;  zamirenie, 
peace,  pacification ;  zamiriayu,  to  make  peace  ;  Arm.  mirct,  to  hold, 
to  stop;  the  radical  sense  of  wonder,  astonishment,  and  of  peace. 

Ko,  a  preposition,  signifying  to,  toward,  for. 

JVa,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  on,  upon,  at,  for,  to, 
seems  to  be  the  German  nach,  Dutch  na ;  as  in  nagrada,  rec- 
ompense ;  na,  and  the  root  of  Latin  gratia ;  nasidayu,  to  sit 
down,  &c. 


Nad,  a  preposition,  signifying  above  or  upon. 

0,  a  preposition,  signifying  of  or  from,  and  for. 

Ob,  a  preposition  and  prefix,  signifying  to,  on,  against,  about; 
as,  obnemayu,  to  surround,  to  embrace;  ob  and  Saxon  neman,  to 
take. 

Ot  is  a  preposition,  signifying  from,  and  it  may  be  the  English 
out. 

Po  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying  in, 
by,  after,  from,  &c. ;  as,  podayu,  to  give  to  ;  polagayu,  to  lay,  to 
expend,  employ,  lay  out;  to  tax  or  assess;  to  establish  or  fix; 
to  believe  or  suppose  ;  po  and  lay.  This  corresponds  with  Eng- 
lish by,  and  the  Latin  has  it  in  possideo,  and  a  few  other  words. 
[Saxon  besittan.]     Pomcn,  remembrance,  po  and  mc?is,  mind. 

Rod,  a  preposition,  signifying  for,  or  for  the  love  of. 

So,  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive  use,  signifying  with, 
of,  from;  and  as  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  answers  nearly  to  the 
English  so  or  as. 

Y,  with  the  sound  of  u,  is  a  preposition  and  prefix  of  extensive 
use.  It  signifies  near,  by,  at,  with,  as  ubcrayu,  to  put  in  order,  to 
adjust,  to  cut,  to  reap,  to  mow,  to  dress,  French  parer,  Latin 
paro ;  ugoda,  satisfaction;  ugodnei,  good,  useful,  English  good; 
udol,  a  dale,  from  dol. 

WELSH. 

The  prefixes  in  the  Welsh  language  are  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal. 

Am,  about,  encompassing;  Saxon  amb,  Greek  ccfitpi. 

An.     See  Saxon  In. 

Cy,  cyd,  cyv,  cym,  implying  union,  and  answering  to  cum,  con, 
and  co  in  Latin.  Indeed  cym,  written  also  cyv,  seems  to  be  the 
Latin  cum,  and  cy  may  be  a  contraction  of  it,  like  co  in  Latin. 
Ca  seems  also  to  be  a  prefix,  as  in  caboli,  to  polish,  Latin  polio. 

Cyn,  cynt,  former,  first,  as  if  allied  to  begin. 

Di,  negative  and  privative. 

Dis,  negative  and  precise. 

Dy,  iterative. 

E  and  ec,  adversative. 

Ed  and  eit,  denoting  repetition,  like  re,  Saxon  ed,  oth. 

Es,  separating,  like  Latin  ex.     See  Ys. 

Go,  extenuating,  inchoative,  approaching,  going,  denotes  dim- 
inution or  a  less  degree,  like  the  Latin  sub ;  as  in  gobrid,  some- 
what dear.     This  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  English  go. 

Han,  expressive  of  origination 

Lied,  partly,  half. 

Oil,  all. 

Rhag,  before. 

Rhy,  over,  excessive. 

Tra,  over,  beyond ;  Latin  trans. 

Try,  through. 

Ym,  mutual,  reflective. 

Ys,  denoting  from,  out  of,  separation,  proceeding  from,  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  ex;  as,  yspelio.w,  to  expel.  So  cs,  Welsh,  estyn, 
to  extend. 

Most  of  these  prepositions,  when  used  as  prefixes,  are  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  be  known  to  be  prefixes. 

But  in  some  instances,  the  original  preposition  is  so  obscured 
by  a  loss  or  change  of  letters,  as  not  to  be  obvious,  nor  indeed 
discoverable,  without  resorting  to  an  ancient  orthography.  Thus, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  orthography,  we  should  probably 
not  be  able  to  detect  the  component  parts  of  the  English  twit. 
But  in  Saxon  it  is  written  edwitan  and  othwitan;  the  preposition 
or  prefix  oth,  with  witan,  to  disallow,  reproach,  or  cast  in  the 
teeth. 

It  has  been  above  suggested  to  be  possible,  that  in  the  Shemit- 
ic languages,  the  3  in  triliteral  roots  may  be  the  same  prefix  as 
the  Russian  na,  the  Dutch  na,  and  the  German  nach.  Let  the 
reader  attend  to  the  following  words. 

Hebrew  M3,  to  look,  to  behold,  to  regard.  The  primary  sense 
of  look  is,  to  reach,  extend,  or  throw. 

Ch.,  to  look ;  also  to  bud  or  sprout. 

Ar.  k  .J  nabata,  to  spring,  or  issue  as  water ;  to  flow  out ;  to 

devise  or  strike  out ;  to  draw  out. 

If  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix,  the  Hebrew  word  would  accord 
with  Latin  video;  the  Chaldee,  with  video  and  with  bud,  Spanish 
botar,  French  bouton,  bouttr,  to  put,  and  Englis^i  to  pout,  and 
French  bout,  end,  from  shooting,  extending. 
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Ar.  JXaJ  nobatha,  to  bud;  to  germinate.     See  Ch.  supra. 

Heb.  i!33  naval,  to  full ;  to  sink  down  ;  to  wither ;  to  fall  off,  as 
leaves  and  flowers ;  to  act  foolishly ;  to  disgrace.  Derivative, 
foolish;  a.  fool;  b-33  nafol,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.,  to  fall. 

Ch.  bjD  nabal,  to  make  foul;  to  defile;  that  is,  to  throw  or 
put  on. 

Ar.  JjkJ  nabala,  to  shoot,  as  an  arrow ;  to  drive,  as  camels ;  to 

excel ;  also  to  die  ;  that  is,  probably,  to  fall. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  that  fall,  foul,  and  fool  are  this  very 
word,  without  the  first  consonant?  The  Arabic,  without  the  first 
consonant,  agrees  with  Gr.  (ia?.?.u>,  and  the  sense  of  falling,  then, 
is  to  throw  one's  self  down. 

Heb.  ItSD  natar,  to  keep,  guard,  preserve,  retain,  observe. 

Ch.  to  observe  ;  to  keep ;  to  lay  up. 

Syr.  and  Sam.  id. 

Eth.  l(T)4  natar,  to  shine. 

Ar.  -J-jj  natara,  to  keep  ;  to  see  ;  to  look ;  to  attend. 

Remove  the  first  letter,  and  this  coincides  with  the  Greek 
T^occo. 

No  person  will  doubt  whether  3^3  namal,  to  circumcise,  is 
formed  on  ^TC  mul. 

Ch.  ""iDS  nasar,  to  cut;  to  saw.     Syr.  id.     Lat.  serra,  serro. 

Ar.  A£J  nafida,  to  fade,  to  vanish,  to  perish,  to  be  empty,  to 

fail. 

Heb.  HSJ  nafach,  to  blow,  to  breathe.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar.  id. 
fromrTlQ,  puack,  to  blow. 

If  the  Shemitic  3  in  these  and  similar  words  is  a  prefix  or  the 
remains  of  a  preposition,  it  coincides  very  closely  with  the  Russ. 
and  Dutch  na,  and  the  latter  we  know  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
German  nacli.  Now,  the  German  nach  is  the  English  nigh;  for 
no  person  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  German  nachbar  and  the 
English  neighbor. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I  very  early  began  to  sus- 
pect that  b,  f,  p,  c,  g,  and  k,  before  I  and  r,  are  either  casual 
letters,  introduced  by  peculiar  modes  of  pronunciation,  or  the 
remains  of  prepositions;  most  probably  the  latter.  I  had  ad- 
vanced far  in  my  Dictionary,  with  increasing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  before  I  had  received  Owen's  Dictionary 
of  the  Welsh  language.  An  examination  of  this  work  has  con- 
firmed my  suspicions,  or  rather  changed  them  into  certainty. 

If  we  attend  to  the  manner  of  articulating  the  letters,  and  the 
ease  with  which  bl,  br,fl,fr,  pi,  pr,  cl,  cr,  gl,  gr,  are  pronounced, 
without  an  intervening  vowel,  even  without  a  sheva,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  a  preposition  or  prefix,  like  be,  pe,  pa,  po,  or 
ge,  should,  in  a  rapid  pronunciation,  lose  its  vowel,  and  the  con- 
sonant coalesce  closely  with  the  first  letter  of  the  principal  word. 
Thus  blank,  prank,  might  naturally  be  formed  from  bclank,pcrank. 
That  these  words  are  thus  formed,  I  do  not  know ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  composition  of  the  words  to  render  it  improbable. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  vast  number  of  words  are  formed  with  these 
prefixes,  on  other  words,  or  the  first  consonant  is  a  mere  adven- 
titious addition ;  for  they  are  used  with  or  without  the  first  con- 
sonant.    Take  the  following  examples  :  — 

Hiberno-Celtic,  or  Irish,  brae  or  brack,  the  arm,  is  written  also 
raigh,  Welsh  braic,  whence  (Inaxiwr,  brachium.  Braigh,  the 
neck,  Sax.  hraca,  Eng.  rack,  Gr.  <5u;r<s.  Fraoch,  heath,  ling, 
brake,  L.  erica. 


*  II  before  I  and  r  in  Saxon  corresponds  to  tile  Greek  k,  and  Latin  c,  before  the 
same  letters. 

■f  I  do  not  follow  Owen  to  the  last  step  of  his  analysis,  as  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  making  monosyllabic  words  to  be  compound,  he  often  errs.  For  ex- 
ample, he  supposes  broc,  a  tumult,  to  be  from  rhoc,  a  broken  or  rough,  utterance  ; 
a  grunt  or  groan  ;  and  this,  to  be  a  compound  of  rhy,  excess,  what  is  over  or 
beyond,  and  or,  a  forcible  utterance,  a  groan.  I  believe  rhnc  to  be  a  primitive 
uncompounded  word,  coinciding  with  the  English  rough. 

Owen  supposes  plod,  a  flat  thing,  a  jilate,  to  be  from  llad,  with  py.  Llad  he 
explains,  what  is  given,  a  gift,  good  things,  and  py,  what  is  inward  or  involved. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  in  plod,  but,  beyond  all  question, 
Had  is  from  the  same  root  as  Ucd,  breadth,  coinciding  with  Lat.  latus;  both  from 
a  common  root  signifying  to  extend.  Hut  I  dff  not  believe  llad  or  Ucd  to  be  com- 
pound words. 

Vug,  a  duke,  Owen  supposes  to  be  formed  on  u<r,  over;  which  can  not  be 


Welsh  llaxor,  Basque  lurra,  Eng.  floor 

Lat.floccus,  Eng.  flock  or  lock. 

Sax.  hraccan,  Eng.  to  reach,  in  vomiting.* 

Sax.  hracod,  Eng.  ragged. 

Ger.  rock,  Eng.  frock. 

Dutch  gcluk,  Ger.  gluck,  Eng.  luck. 
.  Greek,  Eolic  dialect,  Aoooor,  for  qoSov,  a  rose. 

Latin  clunis,  Eng.  loin,  G.  lende,  W.  clun,  from  Hun. 

Eng.  cream,  Ger.  rahm,  Dutch  room. 

Sax.  hlaf,  Polish  chlieb,  G.  leib,  Eng.  loaf. 

Sax.  hladan,  Eng.  to  lade  or  load,  Russ.  kladu,  to  lay. 

Greek  xlivm,  Lat.  clino,  Sax.  hlinian,  hleonan,  Russ.  klonyu, 
Eng.  to  lean. 

Greek  Zaytjvog,  Lat.  lagena,  Eng.  flagon. 

Sax.  hrysan,  Eng.  to  rush. 

French  frapp  cr,  Eng.  to  rap. 

Sax.  germdian,  to  make  ready ;  in  Chaucer,  greith,  to  make 
ready.  Sax.  hrad,  quick ;  kradian,  to  hasten ;  hrcednes,  Eng 
readiness. 

Spanish  frisar,  to  curl  or  frizzle  ;  rizar,  the  same. 

Sax.  gercfa,  Eng.  reeve,  G.  graf,  D  graaf. 

Lat.  glycyrrhiza,  from  the  Greek  ;  Eng.  liquorice. 

But  in  no  language  have  we  such  decisive  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  words  by  prefixes,  as  in  the  Welsh. 

Take  the  following  instances,  from  a  much  greater  number 
that  might  be  produced,  from  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary. 

Blanc,  a  colt,  from  Uanc. 

Blith,  milk,  from  lith. 

Bliant,  fine  linen,  from  lliant. 

Plad,  a  flat  piece  or  plate,  from  llad. 

Pled,  a  principle  of  extension,  from  lied. 

Pledren,  a  bladder,  from  pledyr,  that  distends,  from  lied. 

Pleth,  a  braid,  from  lleth,  Eng.  plait 

PlicciaiD,  to  pluck,  from  llig. 

Ploc,  a  block,  from  Hoc  ;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug. 

Plwng,  a  plunge,  from  llwng,  our  vulgar  lunge. 

Glwth,  a  glutton,  from  llwth. 

Glas,  a  blue  color,  verdancy,  a  green  plat,  whence  Eng.  glass, 
from  lias. 

Glyd,  gluten,  glue,  from  llyd. 

Claer,  clear,  from  llaer. 

Clav,  sick,  from  llav. 

Clwpa,  a  club,  a  knob,  from  llwb. 

Clwt,  a  piece,  a  clout,  from  llwd,  llwt. 

Clamp,  a  mass,  a  lump. 

Clawd,  a  thin  board,  from  llauod. 

Cledyr,  a  board  or  shingle,  whence  cledrwy,  lattice,  from  lied. 

Bran,  Eng.  bran,  from  rhan ;  rhanu,  to  rend. 

Brid,  a  breaking  out,  from  rhid. 

Broc,  noise,  tumult,  a  brock,  from  rhoc. 

Broc,  froth,  foam,  anger,  broci,  to  chafe  or  fret,  from  brwc,  a 
boiling  or  ferment,  from  rhwc,  something  rough,  a  grunt,   Gr. 

Bryd,  what  moves,  impulse,  mind,  thought,  from  rhyd. 

Brys,  quickness,  brysiaw,  to  hasten,  to  shoot  along,  from  rhys, 
Eng.  to  rush,  and  crysiaw,  to  hasten,  from  rhys,  to  rush.  [Here 
is  the  same  word  rhys,  with  different  prefixes,  forming  brysiaw 
and  crysiaw.     Hence  W.  brysg,  Eng.  brisk.] 

Graz,  [pronounced  grath,]  a  step,  a  degree,  from  rhaz,  Lat. 
gradus,  gradior. 

Greg,  a  cackling,  from  rheg. 

Grcm,  a  crashing,  gnash,  a  murmur,  gremiaic,  to  crash  01 
gnash,  from  rhem.     Hence  Lat.  frcmo,  Gr.  /?oe«o>.t 

We  have  some  instances  of  similar  words  in  our  own  language; 
such  axe  flag  and  lag  ;  flap  and  lap  ;  clump  and  lump. 

There  is  another  class  of  words  which  are  probably  formed  with 
a  prefix  of  a  different  kind.     I  refer  to  words  in  which  s  precedes 

true,  unless  the  Latin  dux,  duco,  are  compounds.    Dur,  steel,  he  derives  (from 
ur,  extreme,  over  ;  but  doubtless  it  is  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  durus. 

So  par,  signifying  what  is  contiguous,  a  state  of  readiness  or  preparation,  a 
pair,  fellow,  or  match,  Owen  makes  a  compound  of  py,  and  ar ;  py,  as  above 
explained,  and  ar,  a  word  of  various  significations,  on,  upon,  surface,  &c.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  par  is  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  paro,  to  prepare, 
being  the  Latin  par,  equal ;  the  root  of  a  numerous  family  of  words  not  oniy  in 
the  Japhetic  languages  of  Europe,  but  in  the  Shemitic  languages  of  Asia.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  Welsh  compound,  nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  to  induce  a 
belief  that  it  is  not  an  uncompounded  word.  Had  the  learned  author  of  the 
Welsh  Dictionary  extended  his  researches  to  a  variety  of  other  languages,  and 
compared  the  monosyllabic  roots  in  them  with  each  other,  I  think  he  would 
have  formed  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  their  origin.  I  am  very  well  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  words  which  he  supposes  to  be  primitive  or  radical,  are 
contractions,  such  as  rhy,  lie,  lly,  the  last  consonant  being  lost. 
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another  consonant,  as  scalp,  skull,  slip,  slide,  sluggish,  smoke, 
smooth,  speed,  spire,  spin,  stage,  steep,  stem,  swell,  spout.  We 
find  that  tego,  to  cover,  in  Latin,  is  in  Greek  ariy<»  ;  the  Latin 
fallo  is  in  Greek  a<pa?.Xu).  We  find  fiuoaydug  is  written  also 
auaQaySog ;  and  it  may  be  inquired  whether  the  English  spin  is 
not  from  the  same  root  as  nyi],  web  or  woof,  Tryvtor,  a  spindle, 
ni]vitta,  to  spin.     Sprout  in  English  is  in  Spanish  hrota. 

We  find  the  Welsh  ysbrig,  the  English  sprig,  is  a  compound  of 
ys,  a  prefix  denoting  issuing  ox  proceeding  from,  like  the  Lat.  ex, 
and  brig,  top,  summit. 

Ysgar,  a  separate  part,  a  share;  ysgar,  ysgaru,  to  divide; 
ysgariaw,  to  separate,  is  composed  of  ys  and  car,  according  to 
Owen;  but  the  real  root  appears  distinctly  in  the  Gr.  y.eigw. 
This  is  the  English  shear,  shire. 

Ysgegiaw,  to  shake,  by  laying  hold  of  the  throat,  to  shake 
roughly,  is  a  compound  of  ys  and  cegiaw,  to  choke,  from  ceg,  the 
mouth,  an  entrance,  a  choking.  This  may  be  the  English  shake; 
Sax.  sceacan. 

Ysgin,  a  robe  made  of  skin;  ys  and  tin,  a  spread  or  covering. 

Ysgodi,  to  shade  ;'  ysgawd,  a  shade  ;  ys  and  cawd. 

Ysgrah,  what  is  drawn  up  or  puckered,  a  scrip  ;  ys  and  crab, 
what  shrinks.     See  Eng.  crab,  crabbed. 

Ysgravu,  to  scrape;  ys  and  crav,  claws,  from  rhav. 

Ysgrec,  a  scream,  a  shriek,  ysgreciaw,  to  shriek,  from  crec, 
a  shriek,  crecian,  to  shriek,  from  creg,  cryg,  hoarse,  rough,  from 
rhyg,  rye,  that  is,  rough;  the  grain  so  named  from  its  roughness. 
This  is  the  English  rough,  Lat.  ra.ucus.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
process  of  formation,  from  the  root  of  rough.  We  retain  the 
Welsh  cretian,  to  shriek,  in  our  common  word  to  creak,  and  with 
a  formative  prefix,  we  have  shriek,  and  our  vulgar  screak.  The 
Latin  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Eng.  rug,  shrug,  are  probably  from  the 
same  source. 

Ysgrivenu,  to  write,  Lat.  scribo,  from  ysgriv,  a  writing,  from 
criv,.a.  mark  cut,  a  row  of  notches;  criviaio,  to  cut,  to  grave; 
from  rhiv,  something  that  divides.     Hence  scrivener. 

Ysgub,  a  sheaf  or  besom,  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  Lat.  scopa,  from 
cub,  a  collection,  a  heap,  a  cube. 

Ysgud,  something  that  whirls ;  ysgudato,  to  whisk  or  scud  ;  from 
cud,  celerity,  flight ;  ysguth,  ysguthaw,  the  same. 

Ysgicth,  a  push ;  ysgwthiaw,  to  push  or  thrust ;  from  gwth, 
gwthiaw,  the  same ;  probably  allied  to  Eng.  slioot.  The  Welsh 
has  ysgythu,  to  jet  or  spout,  from  the  same  root. 

Yslac,  slack,  loose  ;  yslaciaw,  to  slacken  ;  from  llac,  loose,  slack, 
llaciaw,  to  slacken,  from  Hag,  slack,  sluggish;  allied  to  Eng. 
lag  and  sloio. 

Yslapiaw,  to  slap,  to  flap,  from  yslab,  what  is  lengthened  or 
distended,  from  llab,  a  flag,  a  strip,  a  stroke.  Llabi,  a  tall,  lank 
person,  a  stripling,  a  looby,  a  lyibber,  is  from  the  same  root ; 
llabiaw,  to  slap. 

Ysled,  a  sled,  from  lied,  says  Owen,  which  denotes  breadth ; 
but  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of  slide,  a  word  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  lied,  that  is,  to  extend,  to  stretch  along. 

Ysmot,  a  patch,  a  spot ;  ysmotiaw,  to  spot,  to  dapple,  from 
mod,  Eng.  mote. 

Ysmwciaw,  ysmygu,  to  dim  with  smoke,  from  miog,  smoke. 
So  smooth,  from  Welsh  mwyth. 

Yspa.il,  spoil,  from  pail,  farina,  says  Owen.  I  should  say  from 
the  root  of  palea,  straw,  refuse,  that  is,  from  the  root  of  peel,  to 
strip.      Yspeiliota,  to  be  pilfering. 

Yspeliain,  to  expel,  from  pel,  a  ball,  says  Owen  ;  but  this  is  the 
Latin  expello,  from  pello.     Ball  may  be  from  the  same  root. 

Yspig,  a  spike,  a  spine  ^yspigaw,  to  spike  ;  from  pig,  a  sharp 
point,  a,  pike.     Hence  Eng.  spigot. 

Yspin,  a  spine,  from  pin,  pen. 

Ysgynu,  to  ascend,  Lat.  ascendo,  from  cyn,  first,  chief,  fore- 
most.    The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  up. 

Yslwc,  a  slough,  from  llwc,  a  collection  of  water,  a  lake. 

Yspa.r,  a  spear,  from  p6.r,  a  cause  or  principle  of  producing,  the 
germ  or  seed  of  a  thing,  a  spear.  This  consists  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  her,  a  spit,  and  Eng.  bar ;  and  in  Italian  bar  is  sbarra. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot,  thrust,  drive. 

Yspinc,  a  finch,  from  pine,  gay,  fine,  brisk;  a  sprig,  a.  finch. 

Ysplan,  clear,  bright ;  ysplana,  to  explain ;  from  plan,  that  is 
parted  off,  a  ray,  a  shoot,  a  planting,  a  plane;  whence  plant,  a 
child  ;  Eng.  a  plant ;  planu,  to  shoot,  as  a  plant.  Hence  splen- 
dor, W.  ysplander. 

Ysporthi,  to  support,  from  porth,  a  bearing,  a.  port,  passage,  &c. 
Lat.  porta,  porto. 

Ystac,  a  stack,  a  heap ;  ystaca,  a  standard ;  from  tag,  a  state  of 
being  stuffed  or  clogged. 


Ystad,  a  state;  ystadu,  to  stay;  from  tad,  that  spreads,  a  con- 
tinuity.    The  primary  sense  is  to  set. 

Ystain,  that  is  spread ;  a  stain ;  tin,  Lat.  stannum ;  ystacniaw, 
to  spread  over,  to  stain;  ystaenu,  to  tin,  or  cover  with  tin;  from 
taen,  a  spread,  a  layer.     Qu.  is  tin  from  spreading  ? 

Ystawl,  a  stovl,  from  tawl,  a  cast  or  throw.  The  sense  is  to  set, 
to  throw  down.     Tawl  is  the  root  of  deal. 

Ystor,  a  store,  that  forms  a  bulk,  from  tor,  a  swell,  a  promi- 
nence. 

Ystorm,  a  storm,  from  torm,  that  is  stretched,  but  the  sense  is  a 
rushing. 

Ystrym,  a  stream,  from  iri/m,  compact,  <;-£ra,  that  is,  stretched, 
straight,  from  extending. 

Ystwmp,  a  stump,  from  twmp,  a  round  mass,  a  tump. 
^  Yswatiaw,  to  squat,  from  yswad,  a  throw,  or  falling  down,  from 
gtoad,  a  denial ;  gwadu,  to  deny  or  disown.     If  this  deduction  is 
correct,  the  sense  of  denial  is  a  throwing  or  thrusting  back,  a 
repelling.     It  is  so  in  other  words. 

Yswitiaw,  to  chirp,  twitter,  from  yswid,  that,  makes  a  quick 
turn.     Qu.  twitter. 

In  some  of  the  foregoing  words,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
Welsh  prefix  ys  is  an  alteration  of  the  Latin  ex,  and  the  words  in 
which  this  is  the  case  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
while  the  Roman  armies  had  possession  of  England.  But  there 
is  a  vast  number  of  words,  with  this  prefix,  which  are  not  of 
Latin  origin  ;  and  whether  ys  is  a  native  prefix  in  the  Welsh, 
may  be  a  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  5  before  another 
consonant,  and  coalescing  with  it,  is,  in  a  great  number  of  words, 
a  prefix. 

The  modern  Italian  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  extensive  use 
of  s,  as  the  remains  or  representative  of  ex;  as,  sballare,  to  un- 
pack, unbale ;  sbarbato,  beardless;  sbattere,  to  abate;  sbrancarc, 
to  pluck  off  branches  ;  scaricare,  to  discharge  ;  scommodare,  to 
incommode  ;  sconcordia,  discord ;  scornare,  to  break  the  horns ; 
scrostare,  to  pull  off  the  crust;  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

Now,  if  the  same  manner  of  forming  words  with  this  prefix  has 
actually  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  we  may 
rationally  suppose  that  many  English  words,  and  perhaps  all  of 
this  class,  are  thus  formed.  Thus  scatter  may  be  formed  from  a 
root  in  Cd;  shape,  from  Cb,  Cf,  or  Cp  ;  skill,  from  the  root  of  Lat. 
calleo  ■  slip,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  labor ;  smart,  from  the  root  of 
Lat.  amarus,  bitter,  Heb.  "ifa  ;  smite,  from  the  root  of  Latin  mitto; 
span,  from  the  root  of  pan,  to  stretch  ;  spar,  from  the  root  of  bar  ; 
speak,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  voco ;  speed,  from  a  root  in  Pd,  per- 
haps Lat.  peto ;  steal,  from  the  root  of  Lat.  tollo  ;  steep,  from  the 
root  of  deep  ;  stretch,  from  the  root  of  reach  ;  siveep,  from  the  root 
of  wipe  ;  swan,  from  wan,  white  ;  swell,  from  the  root  of  to  well, 
Sax.  well  an,  to  boil,  &c.  That  many  English  and  other  Teutonic 
and  Gothic  words  are  thus  formed,  appears  to  be  certain. 

These  facts  being  admitted,  let  us  examine  a  little  further.  In 
Russ.  svadiba  is  a  wedding.  Is  not  this  formed  on  the  root  of 
wed,  with  s  for  a  prefix  ?  Svara  is  a  quarrel.  Is  not  this  formed 
on  the  root  of  vary,  variance,  or  of  spar?  Sverlo  is  a  borer;  qu. 
bore  and  veru ;  svertivayu,  to  roll;  qu.  Lat.  vcrto ;  shora,  furs, 
peltry;  qu.  Fr.  cuir ;  shot,  a  beast;  qu.  cattle;  skupayu,  to  pur- 
chase in  gross;  qu.  cheap,  Dan.  kioben,  and  its  root;  slabci, 
weak;  qu.  Lat.  labor,  lapsus;  slagayu,  to  fold  ;  qu.  lay,  and  plico  ; 
slivayu,  to  pour  out  liquors;  qu.  Lat.  libo ;  slupayu,  to  peel  off 
bark  or  skin;  qu.  Lat.  liber;  snimayu,  to  take  away;  qu.  Sax. 
neman,  to  take;  snova,  new;  qu.  Lat.  novus ;  snig,  sneig,  snow, 
Fr.  neige.  The  Lat.  nivis  is  from  this  root,  with  g  opened  to  v. 
Russ.  spletayu,  to  plait,  &c. 

The  Russ.  prefix  so  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  words; 
sobiraiju,  to  collect  or  assemble,  precisely  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  *"Q2Z- 
It  now  becomes  an  interesting  question,  to  determine  how  far 
any  analogy  exists  between  the  languages  of  the  Japhetic  and 
Shemitic  families  in  regard  to  prefixes.  For  example,  in  the 
Shemitic  languages,  5  is  a  prefix  of  extensive  use,  corresponding 
almost  exactly  with  the  English  and  Dutch  by,  the  Saxon  be,  and 
German  bei.  This  preposition  and  prefix  has  several  senses  in 
the  Saxon  which  are  now'  obsolete  ;  but  its  present  prevailing 
sense  occurs  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages.  ntj>  E"Hi2  1TH3,  by 
a  strong  east  wind.  Ex.  xiv.  21.  Compare  the  following  defini- 
tions of  this  preposition  ;  the  Sax.  from  Lye,  and  the  Shemitic 
from  Castle. 

Sax.  de,  e,  ex,  in,  secus,  ad,  juxta,  secundum,  pro,  per,  super, 
propter,  circa. 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  in,  e,  ex,  cum,  propter,  usque  ad,  adeo  ut,  ad, 
super,  per,  contra,  ante 
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Eth.  in,  per,  pro,  propter,  cum,  secundum,  apud. 

Ar.  in,  cum,  propter,  per,  ad,  erga. 

In  Numbers  xiv.  34,  it  signifies  according  to,  or  after;  ti5D^i 
fi^fa"1!"!,  according  to  the  number  of  days.  This  signification  is 
now  perhaps  obsolete  in  English,  but  was  common  in  the  Saxon  ; 
as,  "  be  his  magnum,"  according  to  his  strength  ;  pro  viribus  suis. 
So  ubc  tham  mastan,"  by  the  most,  is  now  expressed  by,  at  the 
most. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable"*that  this  word  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Persic,  is  the  preposition  used  in  oaths,  precisely  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish.    Gen.  xxii.  16,  "li,  By  myself  have  I  sworn.     Arabic,  bal- 

lah,  or  by  Allah  ;  Persic,  l»X=cv.j   bechoda,  or  begoda,  by  God,  the 

very  words  now  used  in  English.  The  evidence,  then,  is  de- 
cisive, that  the  Shemitic  prefix  i  is  the  Teutonic  be,,  by,  bei,  con- 
tracted, and  this  Teutonic  word  is  certainly  a  contraction  of  big, 
which  is  used  in  the  Saxon,  especially  in  compound  words,  as  in 
bigspell,  [by-spcll,~\  a  fable  ;  bigstandan,  to  stand  by.  This  prefix, 
then,  was  in  universal  use  by  the  original  stock  of  mankind,  be- 
fore the  dispersion  ;  and  this  word  alone  is  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  Shemitic  and  Teutonic  languages. 
Now,  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  is  the  prefix  b,  and  probably  p, 
before  I  and  r,  in  block,  braigh,  and  a  multitude  of  words  in  all 
the  modern  languages ;  and,  probably,  the  same  letter  is  a  prefix 
in  many  Shemitic  words. 

We  know  that  be  in  the  Saxon  bedadan,  and  Dutch  bedeelen,  is 
a  prefix,  as  the  simple  verb  is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  languages.  The  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  b"n  corresponds 
exactly,  in  elements  and  in  signification,  with  the  Saxon  and 
Dutch.  Whether  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  in  the  latter  lan- 
guages, let  the  reader  judge.  See  the  word  Deal,  which,  when 
traced,  terminates  in  the  Welsh  tawl,  a  cast  off,  a  throw  ;  separa- 
tion ;  tawlu,  to  cast  or  throw  oft',  to  separate. 

In  Chaldee,  "H2  badar,  signifies  to  scatter,  to  disperse.  The 
word  has  the  same  signification  in  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan. 

In  Ethiopic,  the  word,  with  A  prefixed,  signifies  to  wish,  love, 

desire  ;  and  with  T  prefixed,  to  strive,  to  endeavor  ;  and  without 
a  prefix,  strife,  course,  race.  Both  these  significations  are  from 
stretching,  straining. 

In  Arabic,  j<*J  badara,  signifies  generally  to  hasten,  to  run  to  ; 

but  j^>  bathara,  signifies  to  disperse,  to  sow  or  scatter  seed. 

This  verb  is  written  in  Hebrew  IT^i  with  precisely  the  same 
signification.  The  Arabic,  also,  has  the  verb  with  this  orthogra- 
phy, signifying  to  sow,  and  also  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  stick. 

Now,  in  Syriac,  ;>  dar,  signifies  to  strive  or  struggle.      Here 

we  have  the  simple  verb,  without  the  prefix,  with  the  sense  of  the 
Ethiopic  with  a  prefix.     Supra. 

We  find  also  the  Arabic ^j-i  tharra,  the  simple  verb,  signifies 
to  sprinkle. 

We  find  in  Chaldee  KVT,  !T"h,  and  iTl,  the  simple  verb,  signi- 

f — 
fies  to  disperse  ;  in  Syriac,  the  same.     In   Arabic     1  ,i    tharua, 

signifies  to  sow,  like  the  foregoing  verb,  and  hence  to  procreate. 
Both  this  and  the  former  verb  signify  also  to  whiten,  as  the  hair 
of  the  head;  as  we  say,  to  sprinkle  with  gray  hairs.  The  Arabic 
f — . 

]_ji  daraa,  signifies  to  drive,  to  impel,  to  repel,  to  contend,  to 
strive  ;  to  shine,  to  sparkle.  And  here  we  have  the  literal  signi- 
fication of  this  whole  class  of  verbs;  \o  drive,  urge,  throw,  send; 
hence  to  scatter,  to  strive,  to  shoot  as  rays  of  light,  procreate,  &c. 

The  Hebrew  corresponding  verb  is  t"l~lT  or  3>")T,  to  scatter,  to 
sow  ;  and  the  word  with  the  like  orthography  occurs  in  Ch.  Syr. 
and  Ar.  This  is  the  Latin  scro.  And  who  can  doubt  that  3  is  a 
prefix  in  the  verb  *1~!3  above  mentioned  ? 

In  Welsh,  gobcru  signifies  to  work,  to  operate  ;  gobe.r,  work, 
operation  ;  formed  by  the  prefix  go  and  per  ;  go  denoting  progress 
toward,  approach  ;  and  per  rendered  by  Owen,  that  pervades,  a 


fruit,  a  pear ;  but  the  real  sense  is  to  strain,  to  bring  forth ;  to 
drive,  thrust,  urge,  &c. 

This  word,  in  the,  Armoric  dialect,  is  written  either  gober  or 
ober  ;  in  Latin  operor,  whence  Eng.  operate.     The  same  word  is 

in  the  Ethiopic,    /Tl4  gaber,  to  make,  to  do;  ATR4  agabar,  to 

cause  to  be  made  ;  tIiiA  tagabar,  to  work,  operate,  negotiate  ; 

TK  gabar,  a  maker. 

This  is  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  ^S3>  to  be  strong,  to  prevail,  to  estab- 
lish ;  and  as  a  noun,  a  man ;  Ar.  >•*—"  jabara,  to  make  strong, 
to  heal,  as  a  broken  bone  ;  to  strengthen. 

That  this  Shemitic  word  and  the  Welsh  and  Ethiopic  are  all 
radically  one,  there  can  not  be  a  question  ;  and  the  Welsh  proves, 
indisputably,  that  go  is  a  prefix.  This,  then,  is  a  word  formed  on 
^  or  ^13.     The  Heb.  "i-QKj  strong,  that  is,  strained,  and  IjS,  a 

--S 
wing,  that  is,  a  shoot,  are  from  the  same  root;  and  in  Arabic       I 

a.bara,  signifies  to  prick,  to  sting,  and  its  derivatives,  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  thing,  a  point,  a  needle,  corresponding  with  the  Welsh 
bar,  a  summit,  a  tuft,  a  branch,  a  bar,  and  the  Welsh  her,  a  pike, 
a  lance,  a  spit,  a  spear,  Lat.  veru  ;  in  Welsh,  also,  par,  a  spear, 
and  per,  a  spit,  are  all  doubtless  of  the  same  origin. 

In  Syriac,  j-O  .  tsabar,  signifies  to  make,  to  work  or  operate. 
Is  this  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix  ? 

The  same  word  in  Arabic,  j-^*°  tsabara,  signifies  to  be  patient, 
to  bear,  to  sustain. 

We  observe,  that  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages,  the 
same  word  is  used  with  different  prefixes.  Thus,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  begin  is  written  gynnan,  the  simple  radical  word,  and 
aginnan,  beginnan,  and  ongynnan ;  and  in  the  Gothic,  duginnan, 
which,  in  English,  would  be  togin. 

Should  it  appear,  upon  investigation,  that  verbs  in  the  Assyri- 
an languages  have  the  same  prefixes  which  occur  in  the  European 
languages,  the  fact  will  evidence  more  affinity  between  the  lan- 
guages of  these  two  stocks  than  has  yet  been  known  to  exist. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  natural  causes  which  may  be  sup 
posed  to  have  obscured  or  destroyed  the  identity  or  resemblance 
of  languages  which  had  a  common  origin. 

The  affinity  of  words,  in  two  or  more  different  languages,  is 
known  by  identity  of  letters  and  identity  of  signification  ;  or  by 
letters  of  the  same  organ,  and  a  signification  obviously  deducible 
from  the  same  sense.  Letters  of  the  same  organ,  as,  for  example, 
b,f,p,  and  v,  are  so  easily  converted,  the  one  into  the  other,  and 
the  change  is  so  frequent,  that  this  circumstance  seldom  occasions 
much  obscurity.  The  changes  of  signification  occasion  more 
difficulty,  not  so  much  by  necessity,  as  because  this  branch  of 
philology  is  less  understood. 

1.  CHANGE  OF  CONSONANTS  WHICH  REPRESENT 
THE  ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF 
SPEECH. 

Consonants  are  the  stamina  of  words.  They  are  convertible 
and  frequently  converted  into  their  cognates.  The  English  word 
bear  represents  the  Latin  fero  and  pf.rio,  and  fcro  is  the  Greek 
</if oco.  The  Latin  ventus  is  wind  in  English ;  and  habco  is  have. 
The  Latin  dens,  in  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  is  land;  and 
dance  in  English  is  in  German  tanz. 

These  changes  are  too  familiar  to  require  a  multiplication  of 
examples.  But  there  are  others  less  common  and  obvious,  which 
are  yet  equally  certain.  Thus  in  the  Gaelic  or  Hiberno-Celtic, 
m  and  mb  are  convertible  with  v ;  and  in  Welsh,  m  and  v  are 
changed,  even  in  different  cases  of  the  same  word.  Thus,  in  Irish, 
the  name  of  the  hand  is  written  either  lamh  or  lav,  and  in  Welsh 
maen,  a  stone,  is  written  also  vaen.  The  Greek  (i  is  always  pro- 
nounced as  the  English  v,  as  (SovXofiat,  Lat.  volo,  English  will, 
German  wollen  ;  and  the  sound  of  b  the  Greeks  express  by  up. 

In  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  one  remarkable  distinction  is  the 
use  of  a  dental  letter  in  the  former,  where  the  latter  has  a  sibi- 
lant. As  n"D  cuth  in  Chaldee  is  BStt  cush  in  Hebrew  ;  Stlli 
gold,inChaldaic  is  3nT  in  Hebrew.  The  like  change  appears  in 
the  modern  languages;  for  water,  which  in  most  of  the  northern 
languages  is  written  with  a  dental,  is  in  German  written  wasscr 
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and  the  Latin  dens,  W.  dant,  Dutch  tand,  Swedish  and  Danish 
tand,  is  in  German  zahn.  The  like  change  is  frequent  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  (pQarro),  in  one  dialect,  is  (ppaaav),  in  another ; 
and  the  Latins  often  changed  t  of  the  indicative  present,  or  in- 
finitive, into  s  in  the  preterit  and  participle ;  as,  mitto,  mittere, 
misi,  missus. 

L  and  r,  though  not  considered  as  letters  of  the  same  organ, 
are  really  such,  and  changed  the  one  into  the  other.  Thus  the 
Spaniards  write  blandir  for  brandish,  and  escolta  for  escort.  The 
Portuguese  write  brando  for  bland,  and  branquear,  to  whiten,  for 
blanch.  The  Greek  has  tpqaysM.iov  for  the  Latin  flagcllum.  In 
Europe,  however,  this  change  seems  to  be  limited  chiefly  to  two 
or  three  nations  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  L  is  some- 
times commutable  with  d. 

We  have  a  few  instances  of  the  change  of  g  or  gh  into  f. 
Thus  rough  is  pronounced  ruf,  and  trough,  trauf. 

The  Russians  often  change  the  d  of  a  noun  into  the  sound  of  j, 
or  the  compound  g,  in  the  verb  formed  from  that  noun ;  as,  lad, 
accord,  harmony ;  laju,  to  accord  or  agree ;  bred,  damage,  loss ; 
breju,  to  injure. 

The  Italians  and  French  have  also  changed  a  dental  into  a 
palatal  letter,  in  many  words;  as,  Italian  raggio,  a  ray,  from  Lat. 
radius  ;  and  ragione,  reason,  from  ratio  ;  Fr.  manger,  to  eat,  from 
Lat.  niando,  or  manduco. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Greek  x  nas  been  changed,  in 
some  instances,  into  the  Italian  or  Spanish  z,  and  then  by  the 
French  into  s.  It  seems  that  the  Spanish  z  has,  at  some  former 
period,  been  pronounced  as  a  guttural.  Thus  the  Gr.  (Sou/uar, 
Lat.  brachium,  the  arm,  is  in  Spanish  brazo,  and  the  Spaniards 
have  the  word  from  the  Latin,  or  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  Celtic  braic.  This  word  brazo  the  French 
changed  into  bras,  and  from  that  we  have  brace  and  embrace.  A 
similar  change  occurs  in  Durazzo,  from  Dyrrachium,  and  in  the 
Spanish  luz,  light. 

The  Teutonic  nations  often  used  h  to  express  the  power  of  the 
Greek  x,  and  the  Latin  c;  as,  heart  for  xoqSicc,  horn  for  cornu. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  Saxon  h.linian,  hleonian,  or  hlynian,  to 
lean,  is  the  Greek  xXivw,  Latin  clino.  The  letter  h  is  now 
dropped,  and  we  write  the  word  lean. 

In  like  manner,  the  Saxon  hiid,  which  we  now  write  lid,  is 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  claudo,  cludo,  the  Greek  y.XsiSom, 
which  is  contracted  into  xksnn.  And  in  this  word  we  may  notice 
another  fact,  that  the  word  signifies  not  only  to  shut,  but  to  praise 
or  celebrate  ;  proving  that  this  word  and  the  Latin  plaudo  are  the 
same,  with  difFerent  prefixes,  as  laudo  ;  and  that  the  primary  sense 
is,  to  strain.  This  in  Saxon  appears  in  hlud,  loud,  hlydan,  to  cry 
out. 

In  Latin,/  and  h  have  been  converted  ;  as,  hordeum  for  fordcum  ; 
and  the  Spaniards  now  write  h  for/*;  as,  hacer  for  the  Latin/acere; 
hilo  for  filum  ;  herir  for  fcrire,  &c. 

The  letters  r  and  s  are  commutable.  Thus  iron  in  German  is 
eisen;  in  D.  yzer. 

The  letters  n  and  s  seem  also  to  be  commutable ;  as  in  Latin 
pono,  posui. 

The  letters  I  and  r  are  convertible  ;  for  the  English  colonel  is 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coronet,  and  in  Armoric  coronal. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  is  in  the  position  of  the  organs 
in  the  articulations ;  the  position  being  nearly  but  not  exactly 
the  same. 

2.    CHANGE   OF   VOWELS. 

The  change  of  vowels  is  so  common,  as  to  occasion  no  difficulty 
in  determining  the  sameness  of  words  ;  indeed,  little  or  no  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  them,  in  ascertaining  the  origin  and  affinity  of  lan- 
guages. In  this  opinion  I  accord  with  almost  all  writers  on  this 
subject ;  but  I  have  to  combat  the  opinion  of  that  elegant  scholar, 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  protests  against  the  licentiousness  of  ety- 
mologists, not  only  in  transposing  letters,  but  in  totally  disregard- 
ing the  vowels,  and  who  seems  to  admit  the  common  origin  of 
words  only  when  written  with  the  same  letters,  and  used  in  a 
sense  precisely  the  same.* 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  common  prejudice  existing 
against  etymology.  As  the  subject  has  been  treated,  it  is  justly 
liable  to  all  the  objections  urged  against  it.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  Sir  W.  Jones  had  given  very  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  some  of  its  most  common  and  obvious  principles 
had  escaped  his  observation.  His  opinion,  with  regard  to  both 
articulations    and   vowels,   is  unequivocally    erroneous,    as    will 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  3,  p.  489. 


appear  from  the  following  list  of  words,  taken  from  modern  lan- 
guages, and  respecting  the  identity  of  which,  that  gentleman 
himself,  if  living,  could  not  have  the  slightest  doubt. 


English. 

Saxon. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Swedish.    Latin. 

draw,  7 
drag,  5 

dragan, 

trekken, 

tragen, 

draga,         traho. 

give, 

gifan, 

geeven, 

geben, 

gifva. 

foot,  > 
feet,  5 
hook, 

fot,  fet, 
hoc, 

voet, 
haak, 

fuss, 
haken, 

fot,   rr  Pe!' 

txr.  novg. 
hake. 

day, 
have, 

dag,  da?g, 
habban, 

daag, 
hebben, 

tag, 
haben, 

dag. 

hafva,         habeo. 

[Fr.  avoir  ;  ai,  as,  a, 

avons,  ave2 

,  ont.] 

leap, 
burn, 

hleapan, 
byrnan, 

loopen, 
branden, 

laufen, 
brennen, 

lopa. 
brinna. 

will, 

willan, 

willen, 

wollen, 

willja,  volo,  velle 

stone, 

stan, 

steen, 

stein, 

sten. 

broad, 

bred, 

breed, 

breit, 

bred. 

earth, 

eorth, 

aarde, 

erde, 

jord,  Dan.  iord. 

who, 

hwa, 

wie, 

ho,   Dan.  hvo. 

seek, 

secan, 

zoeken, 

suchen, 

sokia,          sequor. 

bean, 

bean, 

boon, 

bohne, 

bona,  Dan.  bonne 

Here  are  scarcely  two  words  written  with  the  same  letters  in 
two  languages ;  and  yet  no  man  ever  called  in  question  their 
identity,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  orthography.  The  diver- 
sity is  equally  great  in  almost  all  other  words  of  the  same  original. 
So  in  the  same  words  we  often  find  the  vowel  changed,  as  in  the 
Lat.  facio, feci;  ago,  egi ;  sto,st.eti;  vello,vulsi.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Welsh  gwyz  and  the  English  wood  are  the 
same  word,  although  there  is  one  letter  only  common  to  them  both. 
It  is  pronounced  gooyth,  that 'is,  g  and  icyth  ;  as, guard  for  ward. 
This  prefixing  of  g  to  words  which  in  English  begin  with  w,  is 
very  common  in  Spanish  and  French.  The  word  war  in  French 
is  guerre;  Sp.  guerra. 

3.   CHANGE   OR  LOSS   OF   RADICAL  LETTERS. 

There  are  some  words  which,  in  certain  languages,  have 
suffered  a  change  of  a  radical  letter;  while  in  others  it  is  wholly 
lost.  For  example,  word,  in  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  ord  :  wort,  a 
plant,  is  urt ;  the  Saxon  gear,  or  gcr,  English  year,  in  Danish  is 
aar,  in  Swedish  is  ar,  in  Dutch  jaar,  and  in  German  jahr. 

In  the  word  yoke,  and  its  affinities,  we  have  a  clear  and  deci- 
sive example  of  changes  in  orthography.  Yoke,  the  Latin  jugum, 
is  from  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  311  zug,  to  join,  to  couple  ; 
a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Greeks  retained  the  ori- 
ginal letters  in  tvyug,  tvyuui;  the  Latins  changed  the  first  letter  to 
j  in  jugum,  and  inserted  a  casual  n  in  jungo.  From  the  Latin 
the  Italians  formed  giogo,  a  yoke,  and  giugnere,  to  join ;  the 
Spaniards,  yugo,  a  yoke,  and  juntar,  to  join;  the  French,  joug, 
a  yoke,  and  joindre,  to  join.  In  Saxon,  yoke  is  geoc  or  ioc ;  in 
Dutch,  juk;  G.joch;  Sw.  ok. 

One  of  the  most  general  changes  that  words  have  undergone, 
is  the  entire  loss  of  the  palatal  letter  g,  when  it  is  radical  and 
final  in  verbs,  or  the  opening  of  that  articulation  to  a  vowel  or 
diphthong.  We  have  examples  in  the  English  boio,  from  Saxon 
bugu.n,  to  bend;  buy,  from  bycgan ;  brow,  from  breg ;  lay,  from 
lagan,  or  lecgan  ;  say,  from  sagan  ;  fair,  from  fa>ger  ;  flail,  from 
the  German  flegel,  Lat.  flagcllum ;  French  nier,  from  Lat.  nego, 
negare 

The  same  or  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  the  modern 
languages  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge. 

The  loss  and  changes  of  radical  letters  in  many  Greek  verbs 
deserve  particular  notice.  We  find,  in  the  Lexicons,  nqayua, 
nQayog,  nQccxrixog,  are  referred  to  Tii)aaaui,  tiquuxtw,  as  the  thezne 
or  root;  Tayua,  to  tuoooj;  o^rcno,  to  oeui  ;  and  tpQaypux,  to  (pQanouj. 
This  reference,  so  far  as  it  operates  as  a  direction  to  the  student 
where  to  find  the  verb  to  which  the  word  belongs,  and  its  expla- 
nation, is  useful  and  necessary.  But  if  the  student  supposes  that 
these  words  are  formed  from  the  theme,  so  called,  or  the  first  per- 
son of  the  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  he  is  deceived.  I  am 
confident  no  example  can  be  found,  in  any  language,  of  the  pal- 
atals y  and  x,  formed  from  the  dentals  and  sibilants  t  and  a ;  nor 
is  yijTcjo,  or  any  similar  word,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  dental 
to  a  verb  ending  in  a  vowel.  The  truth  is,  the  last  radical  in 
qtio  is  lost,  in  the  indicative  mode  ;  and  in  nnaoaw,  nqaTru>,  it  is 
changed.  The  radical  lost  in  ^eio  is  $  or  6  ;  the  original  word  was 
Qiduy  or  (jidui,  and  the  derivatives  <)>;tu)o,  gijrojtx:?),  were  formed 
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before  the  radical  letter  was  dropped  in  the  verb.  No  sooner  is 
the  verb  restored  to  its  primitive  form,  than  wo  recognize  its  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  raidham,  to  speak ;  Saxon  raid,  speech  ; 
rcedan,  to  read;   German  reden,  rede;  Dutch  raad,  &c. 

The  original  root  of  noaoaoi  was  nQayia,  nquym,  or  Ttqaxia,  and 
from  this  were  formed  nnuyna,  ttquxtixoc,  before  the  last  radical 
was  changed.  No  sooner  is  the  original  orthography  restored, 
than  we  see  this  to  be  the  Teutonic  verb,  German  brauchen, 
Dutch  gebruikcn,  Danish  brugcr,  Sw.  bruka,  Sax.  brucan,  to  use, 
to  practice,  and  hence  the  English  broker. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  rayua  and  -raaam;  (fQayua 
and  tfifjaanw ;  a/.Xayt]  and  a/tlaaffui ;  yanuxTijQ  and  yunuaam,  and 
many  other  words  of  like  formation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  last 
radical  letter  is  to  be  sought,  in  the  derivatives  of  the  verb,  and  in 
one  of  the  past  tenses,  particularly  in  an  aorist.  This  fact  affords 
no  feeble  evidence  that  in  Greek,  as  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
the  preterit  tense  or  an  aorist  was  the  radix  of  the  verb.  Kqulw, 
in  Greek,  is  to  cry  like  a  crow  or  rook  ;  but  the  last  radical  is 
changed  from  y,  as,  in  the  second  aorist,  it  forms  xnayeig.  Now, 
in  Danish,  crow  is  krage,  in  Ger.  krahe,  in  D.  kraai,  in  Sw. 
kraka  ;  a  fact  that  demonstrates  the  last  radical  letter  to  be  a  pal- 
atal, which  in  English  is  opened  to  o,  in  crow. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Greek  language  only  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  primitive  radical  letters,  not  in  what  is  now  called  the 
root  of  the  verb,  but  in  the  derivatives.  The  fact  is  the  same  in 
the  Latin  and  in  the  English.  The  Latin  fluctus  and  fluxi  can 
not  be  deduced  from  fluo ;  but  the  orthography  of  these  words 
proves  demonstrably  that  the  original  root  wasflugo,  oifluco.  So, 
in  English,  sight  can  not  be  deduced  from  see,  for  no  example 
can  be  found  of  the  letter  g  introduced  to  form  the  participles  of 
verbs.  Sight,  in  Saxon  gesicht,  D.  zigt,  G.  sicht,  Dan.  sigt,  Sw. 
sickt,  is  a  participle  ;  but  the  verb'  in  the  infinitive,  in  Saxon  is 
seon,  geseon,  Ger.  sehcn,  D.  zicn,  Dan.  seer,  Sw.  se ;  in  which 
no  palatal  letter  is  found,  from  which  g  or  ch  can  be  deduced. 
The  truth,  then,  is,  that  the  original  verb  was  segan,  or  in  Dutch 
zegcn ;  the  g  being  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  French  nier,  from  the 
Lat.  ncgo. 

In  the  change  of  letters  in  the  Greek  verbs  before  mentioned, 
the  process  seems  to  have  been  from  y  or  y.  to  £,  and  then  to  a  and 
T  ;  nqayui,  n(iaiut,  TiQuaom,  juiaTxm.  This  is  certainly  a  process 
which  is  natural  and  common.  The  Latin  brachium  thus  be- 
came in  Spanish  brazo,  and  then  in  French  bras ;  and  thus  in 
the  Italian,  Alexandria,  has  become  Alessandria. 

When  the  last  radical  of  a  Greek  verb  is  a  dental,  it  may  not  be 
■certain  whether  the  original  letter  was  d,  or  th,  or  t.  We  find  the 
Greek  verb  gnaw,  to  draw,  forms  its  derivatives  with  a,  anaofia, 
arraaig  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  Armoric  spaza,  from  which  we 
have  spay.  So  wqaLw,  (fnamg,  and  tpoaSri,  are  evidently  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original  letter  might 
have  a  compound  sound,  or  it  might  correspond   nearly  to  the 

Arabic  ]b  or  ji,  or  the  English  dh  or  th,  or  ds,  so  as  easily  to 

pass  into  d  or  into  s. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  many  Greek  words  have  lost  an  initial 
consonant.  The  letter  most  generally  lost  is  probably  the  Ori- 
ental pi,  but  obviously  the  palatals  y  and  x  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  dropped.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the 
Greek  61»e  is  the  English  whole,  and  perhaps  all.  This  in  Welsh 
is  oil  or  holl,  in  Saxon  al  or  geall ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Shemitic  *j^.  So  the  Greek  uXXviu  is  the  Welsh  colli,  to  lose; 
and  ei/Utt)  may  be  the  English  coil,  Fr.  cueillir. 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  has,  in  many  words,  lost  a  labial 
initial,  answering  to  the  English  b,  f,  or  v.  The  Greek  eic5w  is 
undoubtedly  the  Latin  video ;  sQyuv  is  from  the  same  root  as  work  ; 
tdLug  is  from  the  root  of  vid,  in  the  Latin  divido,  and  individuus, 

that,  is,  separate,  and  from  the  Arabic  tXj  badda,  to  separate. 

In  many  instances,  the  Latin  retained  or  restored  the  lost  let 
ter ;  thus  hamaxa  for  u^aza  ,  harpago  for  unnixyij  ;  harmonia  for 
aqptovia  ;  video  for  tifiw. 

If  the  marks  of  breathing,  called  spiritus  asper  and  spiritus 
lenis,  now  prefixed  to  Greek  words,  were  intended  to  represent 
the  letters  lost,  or  to  stand  in  the  place  of  them,  they  answer  this 
purpose  very  imperfectly.  The  spiritus  asper  may  stand  for  a 
palatal  or  guttural  letter,  but  it  does  not  designate  which  letter, 
the  n,  or  the  3  ;  much  less  does  this  or  the  other  spiritus  justly 
represent  the  labials,  b,f,  v,  or  w.  Whenever  the  Latins  wrote 
/(  in  the  place  of  the  Greek  spiritus,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
original  letter  was  !1i  or  a  cognate  letter  ;  and  we  may  conclude 


also  that  the  v  in  video,  and  in  divido,  viduus,  individuus,  stands 
for  the  original  labial  lost  in  ti§u>  and  liiog.  But  there  are  many 
words,  I  apprehend,  in  which  the  lost  letter  is  unknown,  and  in 
which  the  loss  can  not  be  recovered  by  any  marks  prefixed  to  the 
words.  We  may  well  suppose  that  hymnus  exhibits  the  correct 
written  form  of  vfivog  ;  but  what  is  there  in  the  Greek  vtprj  to  lead 
us  to  consider  this  word  as  the  English  woof,  and  vwaa  to  be  the 
same  as  weave  ?     Both  the  Greek  words  have  the  spiritus  asper. 

What  proportion  of  Greek  words  have  been  contracted  by  the 
loss  of  an  initial  or  final  consonant,  can  not,  I  apprehend,  be  de- 
termined with  any  precision ;  at  least,  not  in  the  present  state  of 
philological  knowledge.  It  is  probable  the  number  of  contracted 
words  amounts  to  one  fourth  of  all  the  verbs,  and  it  may  be 
more 

Similar  contractions  have  taken  place  in  all  other  languages ; 
a  circumstance  that  embarrasses  the  philologist  and  lexicographer 
at  every  step  of  his  researches,  and  which  has  led  to  innumer- 
able mistakes  in  etymology.  We  know  that  the  Swedish  ar, 
and  Danish  aar,  a  year,  have  lost  the  articulation  g,  and  that  the 
English  y  in  year  is  the  representative  of  g,  as  j  is  in  the  Dutch 
jaar,  and  German  Jo  Ar;  for  the  g  is  found  in  our  mother  tongue  ; 
and  in  a  multitude  of  words,  one  language  will  supply  the  means 
of  determining  the  real  origin  or  true  orthography,  which  can  not 
be  ascertained  by  another.  But  doubtless  many  changes  have 
taken  place,  of  which  the  evidence  is  uncertain  ;  the  chain  which 
might  conduct  us  to  the  original  orthography  being  broken,  and 
no  means  now  remain  of  repairing  the  loss. 

In  no  language  has  the  rejection  or  change  of  consonants 
served  so  effectually  to  obscure  the  original  words  as  in  the 
French.  So  extensive  have  been  the  changes  of  orthography 
in  that  language,  that,  had  not  the  early  lexicographers  indicated 
the  loss  of  letters  by  a  mark,  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  dis- 
cover the  original  orthography,  or  to  trace  the  connection  of 
words  with  other  languages,  in  a  large  portion  of  them.  And  it 
is  with  regret  we  observe  the  influence  of  the  French  practice 
of  suppressing  consonants  extending  itself  to  other  countries. 
It  is  owing  to  the  most  servile  obsequiousness  of  nations,  that 
Basil  or  Basilea,  the  elegant  name  of  a  town  in  Switzerland,  has 
been  corrupted  to  Basle,  and  pronounced  most  barbarously  Bale. 
The  Germans  are  pursuing  a  like  course  in  suppressing  the  pala- 
tal letters ;  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  strength  of 
the  language. 

The  Italians  also  have  a  disposition  to  reject  letters  when  they 
interfere  with  their  habits  of  pronunciation  ;  and  hence  we  see, 
in. their  language,  piano,  written  for  piano ;  jiore  for  flore ;  jiocco 
for  Jiocco ;  a  change  that  has  removed  a  radical  consonant,  and 
thus  obscured,  or  rather  destroyed,  the  affinity  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Latin  words. 

Another  difference  of  writing  and  pronouncing  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  a  sibilant  letter  into  an  aspirate ;  or,  e 
converso,  by  the  change  of  an  aspirate  into  a  sibilant.  No  person 
doubts  whether  the  Latin  super  is  the  Greek  i<nto  ;  or  ofiuiog  is 
similis  ;  or  uXg  is  sal,  salt.  The  latter  in  Welsh  is  halen,  hal.  So 
helyg,  a  willow,  in  Welsh,  is  in  Latin  salix.  The  Greek  sjttu  is 
the  Latin  septem,  English  seven.  This  in  Persic  is  ^SJ>  heft  or 
haft,  which  approaches  the  Greek  Inra.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that,  in  this  case,  the  aspirate  in  Greek  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  s.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  change  has  been  the  reverse,  and  that  s  has  been 
dropped,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  aspirate.     The  word  seven 

is,  beyond  a  question,  the  Shemitic  Jtjs-w,  K31D,  whence  tDB» 
Eng.  sabbath;  and  the  Gaelic  scan,  old,  whence  Latin  senex,  in 

Welsh  hen,  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Ar.  (^*>  sanna,  to  be  old.  It 
is  then  clear  that  in  these  words  s  is  radical.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  aspirate,  in  some  cases,  has  been  changed  into  s. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  radix  of  a  word  is  sometimes 
obscured,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  the  loss  or  change  of  a  radical 
letter  in  the  nominative  case.  We  find  in  Latin  ncpos,  in  the 
nominative,  is  nepotis  in  the  genitive  ;  honos,  honoris,  &c.  In 
these  changes,  I  suppose  the  letter  restored  in  the  oblique  cases 
to«be  the  true  radical  letter.  Thus  adamant  has  been  deduced  by 
our  etymologists  from  the  Greek  a  negative  and  Suftaot,  to  sub- 
due, on  the  supposition  that  the  stone  was  named  from  its  hard- 
ness. This  is  a  good  example  of  a  great  part  of  all  etymological 
deductions  ;  they  are  mere  conjectures.     It  did  not  occur  to  the 
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inquirer  that  adamas,  in  the  nominative,  becomes  in  the  genitive 
adamantis  ;  that  n  is  radical,  and  that  this  word  can  not  be  reg- 
ularly deduced  from  the  Greek  verb.  Any  person,  by  looking 
into  a  Welsh  dictionary,  may  see  the  original  word. 

In  some  words,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  n  before  d 
is  casual  or  radical.  In  such  words  as  the  Latin  fundo,  to  pour, 
and  tundo,  to  beat,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  n  is  casual,  for  the 
preterit  is  formed  without  it,  fadi,  tutudi.  But  in  other  words 
n  before  d  seems  to  be  radical,  and  the  d  casual ;  as  in  fundo, 
fundare,  to  found.  For  this  word  coincides  with  the  Irish  bun, 
foundation,  and  with  the  Shemitic  flW  banah,  to  build.  So  the 
English  find  is  in  Swedish  finna,  and  in  is  in  Danish  ind. 

Another  fact,  of  considerable  consequence,  is  the  casual  sound 
of  n  given  to  g,  which  produced  the  effect  of  doubling  the  y  in 
Greek,  and  of  occasioning  the  insertion  of  n  before  g  in  the  Latin, 
as  also  in  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages.  Thus  we  see  the 
Y  is  doubled  in  the  Greek  ayyeX?.m,  and  we  know,  in  this  case, 
how  the  change  originated ;  for  the  original  word  is  in  the  Gaelic 
and  Irish,  agalla.  So  y  is  prefixed  to  another  palatal  or  guttural 
letter  in  ay/ut,  oy/og,  syytLw. 

A  similar  nasal  sound  of  g  probably  introduced  the  n  before  g 
in  lingo,  to  lick;  linquo,  to  leave. 

We  may  be  confident,  in  all  cases,  that  n  is  not  radical,  when 
it  is  dropped  in  the  supine  and  participle,  as  in  lictum,  lictus, 
from  linquo.  When  n  is  retained  in  the  supine  and  participle, 
there  may  be  more  reason  for  doubt;  but  in  this  case,  the  ques- 
tion may  often  be  determined  by  the  corresponding  word  in 
another  language,  or  by  some  other  word  evidently  of  the  same 
family.  Thus  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  lingo  and  the  Eng- 
lish lick  are  the  same  word,  or  that  the  Lat.  lingua  and  ligula  are 
of  one  family. 

This  casual  insertion  of  n  in  words  of  this  class  must  be  care- 
fully noticed  by  the  etymologist,  or  he  will  overlook  the  affinity 
of  words  which  are  evidently  the  same.  We  have  many  words 
in  English  which  are  written  with  n  before  a  g  or  a  k,  when  the 
ancient  words  in  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  some 
of  them  in  the  modern  Danish  and  Swedish,  are  written  without 
n.  Thus  sink,  in  Gothic,  is  sigcwan ;  to  think,  is  thagkyan.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  word  was  pronounced  with  the 
sound  of  n  or  ng,  as  in  English.  So  also  in  sigguan,  to  sing ; 
laggs,  long.  In  a  few  instances  we  find  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
have  the  word  written  in  both  ways,  as  tanka,  tanker,  and  tycka, 
tykker,  to  think.  But,  in  general,  the  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  Dutch,  write  words  of  this  sort  with  ng. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  true  original  orthog- 
raphy, I  will  mention  one  instance.  In  our  mother  tongue,  the 
word  to  dye,  or  color,  is  written  dengan;  the  elements  or  radical 
letters  are  dg.  To  determine  whether  this  and  the  Latin  tingo 
are  the  same  words,  we  must  first  know  whether  n  in  tingo  is 
radical  or  casual.  This  we  can  not  know  with  certainty,  by  the 
form  of  the  word  itself,  for  the  n  is  carried  through  all  the  tenses 
and  forms  of  the  verb.  But  by  looking  into  the  Greek,  we  find 
the  word  written  with  y,  rcyym ;  and  this  clearly  proves  the 
alliance  of  the  word  with  deagan.  —  See  Dye,  in  the  Dictionary. 

We  have  many  English  words,  in  which  a  d  has  been  inserted 
before  g,  as  in  badge,  budge,  lodge,  pledge,  wedge.  In  all  words, 
I  believe,  of  this  class,  the  d  is  casual,  and  the  g  following  is  the 
radical  letter,  as  pledge,  from  the  French  pleige  ;  wedge  from  the 
Saxon  wecg.  The  practice  of  inserting  d  in  words  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  necessity  of  some  mode  of 
preserving  the  English  sound  of  g,  which  might  otherwise  be 
sounded  as  the  French  g  before  c.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
we  still  retain,  and  ought  to  retain,  d  in  judge,  abridge.  In  like 
manner,  the  Teutonic  c  has  been  changed  into  the  sound  of  ch, 
as  Sax.  wacian,  wcecian,  to  icake,  to  watch;  Sax.  thac,  thatch. 

There  are  some  nations  which,  in  many  words,  pronounce  and 
write  g  before  u  or  w  ;  as  in  the  French  guerre,  for  war  ;  guedc, 
for  xooad;  guctter,  for  wait;  in  Welsh,  gwal,  for  wall;  gwain,  for 
xoain;  gicarcd,  for  guard,  which  in  English  is  ward,  Sp.  guarda. 
In  some  instances,  the  u  or  w  is  dropped  in  modern  writing,  as  in 
the  French  garenne,  a  warren;  garde,  for  guard.  This  differ- 
ence of  orthography  makes  it  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  ascertain 
the  true  radical  letters. 


CHANGE   OF   SIGNIFICATION. 

Another  cause  of  obscurity  in  the  affinity  of  languages,  and 
one  that  seems  to  have  born  mostly  overlooked,  is,  the  change  of 
the  primary  sense  of  the  radical  verb.     In  most  cases,  this  change 


consists  in  a  slight  deflection,  or  difference  of  application,  which 
has  obtained  among  different  families  of  the  same  stock.  In 
some  cases,  the  literal  sense  is  lost  or  obscured,  and  the  figura- 
tive only  is  retained.  The  first  object,  in  such  cases,  is  to  find 
the  primary  or  literal  sense,  from  which  the  various  particular 
applications  may  be  easily  deduced.  Thus  we  find,  in  J  atin, 
libco,  libet,  or  lubco,  lubct,  is  rendered,  to  please,  to  like ;  luhens, 
willing,  glad,  cheerful,  pleased  ;  libenter,  lubenter,  willingly, 
gladly,  readily.  What  is  the  primary  sense,  the  visible  or  physi- 
cal action,  from  which  the  idea  of  willing  is  taken  ?  I  find,  either 
by  knowing  the  radical  sense  of  willing,  ready,  in  other  cases,  or 
by  the  predominant  sense  of  the  elements  Lb,  as  in  Lat.  labor,  to 
slide,  liber,  free,  &c,  that  the  primary  sense  is  to  move,  incline 
or  advance  toward  an  object ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  willing, 
ready,  prompt.  Now,  this  Latin  word  is  the  English  love,  Ger- 
man lieben,  Hebe.  "  Lubet  me  ire,"  I  love  to  go  ;  lam  inclined 
to  go  ;  I  go  with  cheerfulness;  but  the  affinity  between  love  and 
lubeo  has  been  obscured  by  a  slight  difference  of  application, 
among  the  Romans  and  the  Teutonic  nations. 

Perhaps  no  person  has  suspected  that  the  English  words  heat, 
hate,  and  hest  in  behest,  are  all  radically  the  same  word.  But  this 
is  the  fact.  Sax.  hatian,  to  heat,  or  be  hot,  and  to  hate  ;  hcetan,  to 
heat  and  to  call ;  hatan,  to  call,  to  order,  to  command ;  g-e-h(Etan 
or  ge-hatan,  to  grow  warm,  to  promise,  to  vow  ;  Gothic  gahaitan, 
to  call,  to  promise  ;  Dutch  heeten,  to  heat,  to  name,  to  call,  bid  or 
command ;  German  heitzen,  to  heat ;  heissen,  to  call ;  hitzen,  to 
heat,  to  hoist;  Swedish  hetsa,  to  inflame,  to  provoke;  Danish 
heder,  to  heat,  to  be  called.  Behest  we  have  from  the  German 
or  Swedish  dialect.  Heat  coincides  with  the  Latin  esstus,  for 
hcestus,  which  is  written  with  s,  like  the  German.  Hate  coin- 
cides with  the  Latin  odi,  osus,  so  written  for  hodi,  hosus ;  and  as 
the  Teutonic  h  often  represents  the  Latin  e,  as  in  horn,  cornu, 
the  Danish  orthography,  heder,  coincides  with  the  Latin  cito,  to 
call.  Now,  what  is  the  radical  sense  ?  Most  obviously  to  stir, 
agitate,  rouse,  raise,  implying  a  driving  or  impulse  ;  and  hence 
in  Latin  cestuo,  to  be  hot,  and  to  rage  or  storm  ;  hence  to  excite, 
and  hence  the  sense  of  the  Latin  cito,  quickly,  from  stirring, 
rousing  to  action.  In  this  case,  hatred,  as  well  as  heat,  is  violent 
excitement.  We  find  also  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  the  sense  of 
vowing,  that  is,  of  driving  out  the  voice,  uttering,  declaring,  a 
sense  allied  to  calling  and  commanding ;  and  to  this  is  allied  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  recito,  to  recite. 

In  English,  befall  signifies  to  fall  on,  to  happen  to ;  in  German, 
the  same  word,  befallen,  has  the  like  signification.  But  in  Saxon, 
gcfeallan  signifies  to  fall,  to  rush  on ;  while  in  German,  gcfallcn 
signifies  to  please,  that  is,  to  suit,  to  come  to  one's  mind,  to  be 
agreeable.  The  Danish  gefaldcr  has  the  same  signification  as  the 
German. 

We  find  by  the  Saxon,  that  the  English  reck,  to  care,  and 
reckon,  and  the  Latin  rego,  to  rule,  are  all  the  same  word,  varied 
in  orthography  and  application.  To  find  the  primary  sense  of 
reck,  to  care,  we  are  then  to  examine  the  various  derivative 
senses.  And  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the  Latin  rectus  and 
English  right,  the  sense  of  which  is  straight,  for  this  sense  is 
derived  from  straining,  stretching.  Care,  then,  is  a  straining  of 
the  mind,  a  stretching  toward  an  object,  coinciding  with  the 
primary  sense  of  attention.  The  primary  sense  of  reckon  is  to 
strain  out  sounds,  to  speak,  tell,  relate ;  a  sense  now  disused. 

The  Saxon  care,  care,  caercian,  to  care,  to  cark,  is  connected  in 
origin  with  the  Latin  career,  a  prison ;  both  from  the  sense  of 
straining,  whence  holding  or  restraint. 

To  prove  how  the  primary  general  sense  of  a  word  may  ramify 
into  different  senses,  by  special  appropriation  of  the  word  among 
separate  families  of  men  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  let  us 
observe  the  different  senses  in  which  leap  is  used  by  the  English, 
and  by  the  nations  on  the  continent.  In  English,  to  leap  is  simply 
to  spring ;  as,  to  leap  a  yard ;  to  leap  over  a  fence.  But  on  the 
continent  it  signifies  to  run.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  word, 
as  used  by  the  Germans,  can  not  always  be  translated  by  itself, 
that  is,  by  the  same  word,  into  English.  Take,  for  illustration, 
the  following  passage  from  Luther's  Version  of  the  Scriptures  : 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  — "  Nimm  fur  deine  brtlder  diese  epha  sangen, 
und  diese  zehen  brod,  und  lauf  ins  heer  zu  deinen  brudern ;  " 
"  Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an  epha  of  this  parched  corn,  and 
these  ten  loaves,  and  leap  to  the  camp  of  thy  brethren."  heap, 
instead  of  run,  is  good  German,  but  bad  English.*  There  are 
two  other  words  in  this  passage,  of  which  a  like  remark  may  be 
made.     The  German  brod,  loaves,  is  our  bread,  which  admits  of 

*  "  He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs." —  Cotoper. 
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no  plural ;  and  sangen  is  our  singed,  which  we  can  not  apply  to 
parched  corn. 

So,  in  some  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  to  warp  kittens  or 
puppies,  to  warp  eggs,  is  correct  language,  though  to  our  ears 
very  odd ;  but  this  is  only  a  particular  application  of  the  primary 
sense,  to  throw.     We  say,  to  lay  eggs  ;  but  to  lay  is  to  throw  down. 

By  this  comparison  of  the  different  uses  and  applications  of  a 
word,  we  are  able,  in  most  cases,  to  detect  its  original  significa- 
tion. And  it  is  by  this  means,  I  apprehend,  that  we  may  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  word 
came  to  have  different  and  even  opposite  significations. 

It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew  word  '"II"|3 
barak,  is  rendered,  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  both  to  bless 
and  to  curse.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  rendering  is  contro- 
verted by  Parkhurst,  who  labors  to  prove,  that  in  Kings  and  in 
Job,  where  it  is  rendered  to  curse,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  to 
bless;  and  he  cites,  as  authorities,  the  ancient  versions.  It  is 
true,  that  in  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13,  and  in  Job  i.  11,  and  ii.  5,  the 
Seventy  have  rendered  the  word  by  tvXoycm,  to  bless;  and  other 
ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Septuagint.  But  let  the  word 
be  rendered  by  bless  in  the  following  passages  :  "  Put  forth  thy 
hand  now,  and  touch  his  bone,  and  his  flesh,  and  he  will  bless  thee 
to  thy  face."  "  Bless  God  and  die."  How  very  absurd  does 
such  a  translation  appear  !  It  shows  the  immense  importance  of 
understanding  the  true  theory  of  language,  and  the  primary  sense 
of  radical  words.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  source  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  here  mentioned.  To  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  primary  sense,  let  us  examine  the  word 
in  the  several  languages,  first  of  the  Shemitic,  and  then  of  the 
Japhetic  stock. 

Heb.  "113,  to  bless ;  to  salute,  or  wish  a  blessing  to. 

2.  To  curse  ;  to  blaspheme. 

3.  To  couch  or  bend  the  knee,  to  kneel. 
Deriv.     A  blessing,  and  the  knee. 

Chaldee,  "113,  to  bless ;  to  salute  at  meeting,  and  to  bid  fare- 
well at  parting. 

2.  To  bend  the  knee. 

3.  To  dig ;  to  plow  ;  to  set  slips  of  a  vine  or  plant  for  propa- 
gation.—  Talm.  and  Rabbin. 

Deriv.  The  knee  ;  a  blessing;  a  cursing;  acion;  the  young 
of  fowls. 

Syriac,  ^a^a,  to  fall  on  the  knees ;  to  fall  or  bow  down. 
Judg.  v.  27 

2.  To  issue  or  proceed  from.     Matth.  xv.  19. 

3.  To  bless. 

Samaritan,  i3°\S,  to  bless 

Ethiopic,  (I4TI,  to  bless.     Deriv.  the  knee. 

Arabic,  jsj"^  baraka,  to  bend  the  knee ;  to  fall  on  the  breast, 

as  a  camel. 

2.  To  be  firm,  or  fixed. 

3.  To  rain  violently  ;  to  pour  forth  rain,  as  the  clouds.     Gr. 

4.  To  detract  from;  to  traduce;  to  reproach  or  pursue  with 
reproaches;  to  revile. 

5.  To  bless  ;  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on ;  to  prosper ;  to  be 
blessed. 

6.  To  hasten  ;  to  rush,  as  on  an  enemy  ;  to  assail. 

Deriv.  The  breast;  the  basin  of  a  fountain;  a  fishpond,  or 
receptacle  of  water,  as  in  Heb.  and  Ch. ;  also,  increase  ;  abun- 
dance ;  constancy  ;  splendor ;  a  flash  of  light. 


In  the  latter  sense,  usually  from  <jjv.>  baraka,  HeD.  and  Ch. 
|P*G  barak. 

The  Arabic  word  supplies  us  with  the  certain  means  of  deter- 
mining the  radical  sense  ;  for  among  other  significations,  it  has 
the  sense  of  pouring  forth  rain  ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  Greek 
flqiXu>-  The  primary  sense,  then,  is  to  send,  throw,  or  drive,  in  a 
transitive  sense  ;  or  in  an  intransitive  sense,  to  rush,  to  break  forth. 

To  bless  and  to  curse  have  the  same  radical  sense,  which  is,  to 
send  or  pour  out  words,  to  drive  or  to  strain  out  the  voice,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Latin  appello,  from  pello,  whence  peal,  as  of 
thunder  or  of  a  bell.  The  two  senses  spring  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  loud  words  to  express  particular  acts.  This  depends  on 
usage,  like  all  other  particular  applications  of  one  general  signi- 
fication.    The  sense  in  Scripture  is  to  utter  words  either  in  a 


good  or  bad  sense  ;  to  bless,  to  salute  ;  or  to  rail,  to  scold,  to  re- 
proach; and  this  very  word  is  probably  the  root  of  reproach,  as  it 
certainly  is  of  the  Latin  precor,  used,  like  the  Shemitic  word,  in 
both  senses,  praying  and  cursing,  or  deprecating.*  It  is  also  the 
same  word  as  the  English  pray,  It.  pregare,  L.  precor,  the  same 
as  preach,  D.  preeken,  W.  pregethu.  To  the  same  family  belong 
the  Gr.  (JQa^w,  jSgu^co,  ^ovyaoiiai,  to  bray,  to  roar,  to  low,  Lat. 
rugio.  Here  we  see  that  bray  is  the  same  word,  applied  to  the 
voice  of  the  ass  and  to  breaking  in  a  mortar,  and  both  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word  as  break. 

The  sense  of  kneeling,  if  radical,  is  to  throw,  and  if  from  the 
noun,  the  sense  of  the  noun  is  a  throwing,  a  bending. 

The  Chaldee  sense  of  digging,  if  radical,  is  from  thrusting  in 
an  instrument,  or  breaking  the  ground  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  sense 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  shoot  or  cion,  and  in  reality,  to  set  a 
shoot,  to  plant. 

The  Syriac  use  of  this  word  in  Matth.  xv.  19,  is  intransitive, 
to  issue,  to  shoot,  or  break  forth.  So  in  Arabic,  to  rush  on,  to 
assault.  The  sense  of  firmness  in  Arabic  is  from  setting,  throw- 
ing down,  as  in  kneeling ;  and  hence  the  sense  of  breast,  the 
fixed,  firm  part. 

That  this  word  has  the  sense  both  of  blessing  and  of  cursing, 
or  reproaching,  we  have  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Rhig,  in  Welsh,  is  "113,  without  the  prefix.  It  signi- 
fies a  sending  out ;  utterance ;  a  gift  or  present ;  a  consigning  ; 
a  ban,  a  curse  or  imprecation.  Rhegu,  to  give  ;  to  consign  ;  to 
curse.  From  rhig  is  formed  preg,  a  greeting,  or  salutation,  [the 
very  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word,]  pregeth,  a  sermon,  and  pregethu, 
to  preach.  Here  we  have  not  only  the  origin  of  preach,  but 
another  important  fact,  that  preg,  and  of  course  "|"Q,  is  a  com- 
pound word,  composed  of  a  prefix,  p  or  b,  and  rheg.  But.  this  is 
not  all ;  the  Welsh  greg,  a  cackling,  gregar,  to  cackle,  is  formed 
with  the  prefix  g  on  this  same  rhig.     [Dan.  krage,  a  crow.] 

In  Welsh,  bregu  signifies  to  break;  brig,  a  breach,  a  rupture. 
This  Owen  deduces  from  bar,  but  no  doubt  erroneously.  It  is 
from  rhegu;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  break  is  from 
"(13,  rather  than  from  pIB  ;  but  probably  both  are  from  one  radix, 
with  different  prefixes. 

We  observe  one  prominent  sense  of  the  Arabic  ^JrJ  baraka,  is 

to  rain  violently ;  to  pour  forth  water,  as  clouds.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  Greek  (Sge/cu;  a  word  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  and 
Gothic  languages,  but  written  either  with  or  without  its  prefix. 

Saxon,  rcegn  or  regn,  rain;  regnan,  to  rain. 

Dutch,  regen,  rain  ;  regenen,  beregenen,  to  rain  upon. 

German,  regen,  rain  ;  regnen,  to  rain;  beregnen,  to  rain  on. 

Swedish,  regna,  to  rain. 

Danish,  regn,  rain ;  regner,  to  rain. 

Saxon,  racu,  rain ;  Cimbric,  rakia,  id. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  rain  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Welsh  rhig,  rhegu,  and  the  Shemitic  T"0- 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  we  find  that  the  Saxon  recan,  or 
reccan,  [W.  rhegu,]  signifies  to  speak,  to  tell,  to  relate,  to  reckon, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  last  is  to  speak  or  tell ;  also  to  rule, 
which  shows  this  to  be  the  Latin  rego ;  also  to  care,  which  is  the 
English  reck.  That  this  is  the  same  word  as  rain,  we  know  from 
the  Danish,  in  which  language  regner  signifies  both  to  rain  and 
to  reckon,  to  tell,  to  count  or  compute.  In  the  German,  the  words 
are  written  a  little  differently  ;  rechncn,  to  reckon,  and  regnen,  to 
rain.  So  in  Dutch,  reekenen  and  regenen;  but  this  is  a  fact  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Here  we  find  that  the  English  reckon  and  reck,  and  the  Latin 
rego,  are  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  to  reach, 
to  stretch.  Care,  is  a  stretching  of  the  mind,  like  attention,  from 
the  Latin  tendo,  and  restraint  is  the  radical  sense  of  governing. 
Hence  rectus,  right,  that  is,  straight,  stretched. 

Hence  we  find  that  rain  and  the  Latin  regnum,  reign,  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word. 

Now,  in  Saxon,  racan,  or  rmcan,  is  the  English  reach,  to  stretch 
or  extend,  from  the  same  root,  and  probably  reek,  Saxon  recan, 
reocan,  to  fume  or  smoke  ;  for  this  is  to  send  off. 

I  might  have  mentioned  before,  that  the  Chaldee  HS^TSj  a  cion 
or  branch,  is  precisely  the  Celtic  word  for  arm ;  Irish,  braic,  or 
raigh;  Welsh  braic;  whence  the  Greek  /J§ajft<o*,  the  Latin  bra- 
chium,  whence  the  Spanish  brazo,  whence  the  French  bras, 
whence  the  English  brace      The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  branch,  and 


11  Improbus  urget  iratis  preeibus."  —  Horace, 
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branch  is  from  this  root  or  one  of  the  family,  n  being  casual ; 
branch  for  brack. 

On  this  word  let  it  be  further  observed,  or  on  ]p~|5  or  jP'TS,  if 
radically  different,  are  formed,  with  the  prefix  s,  the  German 
sprcchen,  to  speak,  sprache,  speech;  Dutch  spreeken,  spraah ; 
Swedish  spraha,  sprak ;  Danish  sprog,  speech;  and  Swedish 
spricka,  to  break;  Danish  sprekker.  The  same  word  with  n  cas- 
ual is  seen  in  spring,  the  breaking  or  opening  of  the  winter  ;  and 
here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  marine  phrase,  to  spring  a  mast, 
Danish  springer,  to  burst,  crack,  or  spring.  This  in  Swedish  is 
written  without  n,  spricka,  to  break,  burst,  split ;  but  a  noun  of 
this  family  has  n,  springa,  a  crack,  and  spring,  a  spring,  a 
running. 

Now  let  us  attend  to  other  Shemitic  words  consisting  of  cog- 
nate elements. 

Chaldee,  *l"~t'Dprak,  to  rub  or  scrape ;  to  rub  out  or  tread  out,  as 
grain  from  the  ear  or  sheaf;  Latin  frico,  frio. 

2.  To  collect  and  bind,  as  sheaves ;  perhaps  English,  to  rake. 

3.  To  break  or  break  down. 

4.  To  question ;  to  doubt.  In  Saxon  and  Gothic,  fragnan, 
fragan,  signifies  to  ask. 

Deriv.  Froward ;  perverse.  Prov.  ii.  12.  So  in  English  re- 
fractory. 

This  verb  is  not  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  there  are  two  derivatives, 
one  signifying  the  inner  vail  of  the  temple ;  so  called  probably 
from  its  use  in  breaking,  that  is,  interrupting  access,  or  separa- 
tion, like  diaphragm  in  English.  The  other  derivative  is  ren- 
dered rigor,  or  cruelty ;  that  which  strains,  oppresses,  breaks 
down,  or  rakes,  harasses. 

With  this  verb  coincides  the  Irish  bracaim,  to  break,  to  harrow, 
that  is,  to  rake. 

Syr.  «.OJ_£>,  to  rub;  so  rendered,  Luke  vi.  1.  Lat.  frico.  A 
derivative  signifies  to  comminute. 

Deriv.     Distortion ;  winding ;  twisting.     Let  this  be  noted. 

Ar.  ^^faraka,  to  rub,  Lat.  frico. 

2.   To  hate,  as  a  husband  or  wife ;  to  be  languid,  or  relaxed. 

Deriv.     Laxity  ;  frangibility  ;  friability. 

Heb.  pIB,  to  break,  burst,  or  rend;  to  break  off;  to  separate. 

Deriv.     A  breaking  or  parting  of  a  road. 

Ch.  j?"iS,  to  break. 

2.  To  redeem;  that  is,  to  free,  separate,  or  deliver. 

3.  To  explain,  as  a  doubtful  question. 

Deriv.  One  who  ransoms  or  delivers  ;  a  rupture  ;  the  neck  or 
its  juncture  ;  a  joint  of  the  fingers,  &c. ;  the  ankle;  the  joint  of 
a  reed ;  a  chapter  or  section  of  a  book  ;  explanation ;  exposition. 
jpTlB,  a  rupture,  coinciding  with  the  English  broke. 

Syr.  ^Q^a,  to  redeem. 

2.    To  depart ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate. 

Deriv.  A  recess,  or  withdrawing ;  separation ;  liberation ; 
redemption  ;  safety  ;  vertebra. 

Sam.     The  same  as  the  Syriac  verb. 

Ar.  Oj-a  faraka,  to  separate  ;  to  divide  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  [qu.  Lat.  spar go ;]  to  lay  open;  to  disclose;  to  cast  out; 
to  immerse. 

Deriv.  Separation  ;  distinction ,  distance ;  interval ;  disper- 
sion ;  aurora,  as  we  say,  the  break  of  day ;  also,  a  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  qu.  frock;  also  breech. 

I  have  placed  these  two  words  together,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced they  are  both  of  one  family,  or  formed  on  the  same  radical 
word.  The  latter  coincides  exactly  with  the  Latin  frango,fregi, 
fractum;  for  n  mfrango  is  undoubtedly  casual.  Now,  in  Welsh, 
bregu,  to  break,  would  seem  to  be  directly  connected  with  "I'D, 
yet  doubtless  bregu  is  the  English  break,  the  German  brechen,  the 
Dutch  breeken,  &c.  In  truth,  the  three  words  *T~Q,  *pQ,  and 
p*!?,  are  probably  all  from  one  primitive  root,  formed  with  dif- 
ferent prefixes,  or  rather  with  the  same  prefix,  differently  written  ; 
the  different  words  bearing  appropriate  senses,  among  different 
tribes  of  men. 

We  observe  in  the  Chaldee  word  the  sense  of  questioning. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Gothic  fragan,  to  ask  ;  and  if  so,  it  coin- 
cides with  the  Latin  rogo,  the  latter  without  the  prefix.  In  the 
sense  of  break,  we  find,  in  the  Greek,  Qtjyvvw,  without  a  prefix. 

Most  of  the   significations  of  these  verbs  are  too  obvious  to 


need  illustration.  But  we  find  in  the  Syriac  the  sense  of  distor- 
tion, a  sense  which  at  first  appears  to  be  remote  from  that  of 
breaking  or  bursting  asunder.  But  this  is  probably  the  primary 
sense,  to  strain,  to  stretch;  a  sense  we  retain  in  the  phrase,  to 
break  upon  the  wheel ;  and  by  dropping  the  prefix,  we  have  the 
precise  word  in  the  verb,  to  rack. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  genuine  sense,  we  find  it  gives  the  English 
wreck  and  wrack,  the  Danish  vrag,  Sw.  vrak,  a  wreck.  In  Saxon, 
wrmcan,  wrecan,  is  the  English  wreak  ;  that  is,  to  drive,  or  throw 
on ;  wrace,  is  an  exile,  a  wretch.  In  Dan.  vrager  signifies  to 
reject;  Sw.  vraka,  to  throw  away  ;  all  implying  a  driving  force  ; 
and  that  wreck  is  connected  with  break,  is  probable  for  another 
reason,  that  the  Latin  fractus,  frango,  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
naufragium,  the  English  shipwreck,  which  in  Danish  is  simply 
vrag. 

Now,  if  straining,  distortion,  is  one  of  the  senses  of  this  root, 
the  English  wring,  wrong,  Danish  vrang,  Sw.  vrang,  may  be 
deduced  from  it,  for  undoubtedly  n  is  not  radical  in  these  words. 
The  Dutch  has  wringen;  but  the  German  drops  the  first  letter,  and 
has  ringen,  both  to  twist  or  wind,  and  to  ring  or  sound  ;  the  latter 
sense  from  straining  or  throwing,  as  in  other  cases.  Without  n, 
wring  would  be  wrig,  and  wrong,  wrog ;  wrang,  wrag,  Danish 
vrag. 

In  Greek,  Qtjyog  is  a  blanket  or  coverlet,  and  connected  with 
Qtiywui  ;  that  is,  a  spread  ;  from  stretching,  or  throwing  over. 

We  find  also  among  the  Chaldee  derivatives  the  sense  of  a 
neck,  and  a  joint.  Now,  we  find  this  word  in  Irish,  braigh,  the 
neck;  in  Greek,  without  the  prefix,  (iu/ig,  the  spine  of  the  back; 
Saxon,  hracca;  English,  the  rack,  and,  from  the  Greek,  the  rick- 
ets, from  distortion. 

Coinciding  with  the  Greek  Q>iyrvu>,  to  break,  we  find  in  Welsh 
rhwgaw,  to  rend;  and  coinciding  with  'ja/ia,  a  rock,  a  crag, 
Welsh  craig ;  and  connected  with  these,  the  Saxon  hracod,  Eng- 
lish ragged,  that  is,  broken ;  evidently  the  participle  of  a  verb  of 
this  family. 

Hence  we  find  the  senses  of  distortion  and  breaking  connected 
in  this  root,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances. 

The  Shemitic  p^Ci  to  lighten,  to  shine  or  flash,  is  one  of  this 
family.  The  sense  is,  to  shoot  or  dart,  to  throw,  as  in  all  like 
cases.  And  under  this  root  the  Arabic  has  the  sense,  to  adorn, 
as  a  female  ;  to  make  bright  or  shining  ;  which  gives  the  English 
prank  and  prink,  D.  pragt,  G.  pracht.  Prance  is  of  the  same 
family,  from  leaping,  starting,  darting  up. 

In  Greek,  fiqaxvs,  short,  stands  in  the  Lexicons  as  a  primary 
word  or  root.  But  this  is  from  the  root  of  break,  which  is  lost  in 
Greek,  unless  in  (jyyvvui,  without  the  prefix.  From  {iqaxvq,  or 
the  root  of  this  word,  the  French  language  has  abregcr,  to  abridge; 
and  what  is  less  obvious,  but  equally  certain,  is,  that  from  the 
same  root  the  Latin  has  brevis,  by  sinking  the  palatal  letter,  as 
we  do  in  bote,  from  hugan,  and  in  lay,  from  lecgan  ;  so  that  abridge 
and  abbreviate,  brief,  are  from  one  root. 

It  should  have  been  before  mentioned  that  the  Latin  refragor 
signifies  to  resist,  to  strive  against,  to  deny,  whence  refractory ; 
a  sense  that  demonstrates  the  primary  sense  to  be,  to  strain,  urge, 
press ;  and  refraction,  in  optics,  is  a  breaking  of  the  direct  course 
of  rays  of  light  by  turning  them;  a  sense  coinciding  with  thft  of 
distortion. 

We  see,  then,  that  one  predominant  sense  of  break,  is,  to  strain, 
to  distort.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  biliteral  roots  in  rg 
and  rk,  which,  if  A  is  a  prefix,  must  be  the  primary  elements  of 
all  the  words  above  mentioned. 

Ch.  33"l  rag,  regag,  to  desire,  to  long  for.  This  is  the  Greek 
oqeyoj,  and  English  to  reach ;  for  desire  is  expressed  by  reaching 
forward,  stretching  the  mind  toward  the  object.  So  in  Latin 
appeto  and  expeto,  from  peto,  to  move  toward.  This  coincides 
nearly  with  the  Latin  rogo,  to  ask,  and  the  Goth,  fragnan,  Sax. 
fragnan. 

Syr.  «.  ,5,  to  desire;  and  with  olaph  prefixed,  ...vM,  to  desire, 
or  long;  also  to  wet,  or  moisten;  also  j.^,  to  moisten  —  Latin 
rigo,   irrigo,  to   irrigate. 

Deriv.  Tender,  soft,  fresh,  from  moisture  or  greenness.  Qu. 
Lat.  recens,  a  derivative. 

Here  desire  and  irrigation  are  both  from  one  root ;  desire  is  a 
reaching  forward,  and  irrigation  is  a  spreading  of  water. 

This  root,  in  Hebrew  3*18,  signifies  to  weave,  or  connect,  as  in 
texture  and  net-work ;  but  the  primary  sense  is  to  stretch  or 
strain. 
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In  Arabic,  the  same  verb  _  .\  signifies  to  emit  an  agreeable 

smell ;  to  breathe  fragrance ;  radically,  to  throw  or  send  out ;  to 
eject ;  a  mere  modification  of  the  same  sense.  This  is  the  Latin 
fragro,  whence  fragrant,  with  a  prefix ;  but  according  exactly 
with  the  English  reek. 

'pK  in  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  signifies  to  prolong,  to  extend. 
In  Ar.  as  in  Heb.  in  Hiph.  to  delay,  or  retard ;  that  is,  to  draw 
out  in  time. 

Wl  in  Heb.  has  been  differently  interpreted ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  rendered  by  words  of  directly  contrary  signification.  The 
more  modern  interpreters,  says  Castell,  render  it,  to  split,  divide, 
separate,  or  break  ;  the  ancient  interpreters  rendered  it,  to  stiffen, 
to  make  rigid  or  rough,  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate.  Castell  and 
Parkhurst,  however,  agree  in  rendering  it,  in  some  passages,  to 
quiet,  still,  allay.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  1.  34.  In  Job  vii.  5,  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it  broken,  "My  skin  is  broken,"  [rough,  or 
rigid.]  In  Job  xxvi.  12,  it  is  rendered  by  divide,  "  He  divideth 
the  sea  by  his  power."  In  Vanderhooght's  Bible  it  is  in  this 
place  rendered  by  commovet,  he  agitates  the  sea.  The  Seventy 
render  it  by  Kartnuvae,  he  stilled ;  and  this  is  the  sense  which 
Parkhurst  gives  it. 

In  Isaiah  li.  15,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  it  is  rendered  in  our  version 
by  divide.  "  But  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  divided  the  sea, 
whose  waves  roared." 

In  Vanderhooght's  Bible  it  is  rendered  in  Isaiah  li.  15,  "  I  am 
Jehovah  thy  God,  qui  commovens  mare,  ut  perstrepant  fluctus 
ejus."  In  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  "  commovens  mare,  ut  tumultuentur  fluc- 
tus"—  agitating  or  moving  the  sea,  that  the  waves  roar,  or  may 
roar.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  on  d 
Osog  ao}),  6  rufiaoooiv  ttjv  Sakaoaav,  y.ai  rj^wv  Tec  y.vuara  avryg, 
"agitating  the  sea,  and  causing  its  waves  to  roar  and  resound." 
In  the  French  translation,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is,  "  qui  fend  la 
mer,  et  ses  flots  bruient :  "  [I]  who  divide  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
roar.  In  Jeremiah  the  passage  is,  "  qui  agite  la  mer,  et  les  flots 
en  bruient:  "  who  agitates  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  waves  roar. 
In  Italian,  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered,  "  che  muovo  il  mare, 
e  le  sue  onde  romoreggiano."  In  Jeremiah,  "che  commuove  il 
mare,  onde  le  sue  onde  romoreggiano:"  who  moveth  the  sea, 
wherefore  its  waves  roar,  or  become  tumultuous. 

These  different  renderings  show  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  words  ;  for  whatever  may 
be  the  rea)  sense  in  the  passages  above  mentioned,  it  can  not  be 
to  divide.  If  we  are  to  give  to  vau  in  the  following  word  its 
usual  sense  of  and,  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  word  53^5 
by  translating  it,  he  stilleth :  He  stilleth  the  sea,  and  its  waves  are 
tumultuous,  or  He  stilleth  the  sea  that  the  waves  may  roar  or  be 
agitated  !  This  will  not  answer.  The  more  rational  version 
would  be,  He  roughens  the  sea,  and  its  waters  roar ;  or  he  drives, 
impels  it  into  agitation.  In  Ethiopic,  the  same  word  signifies  to 
coagulate,  to  freeze,  to  become  rigid  ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
Latin  rigeo,  and  with  a  prefix  frigeo,  and  this  signification  is  per- 
haps allied  to  the  Lat.  rugo,  to  wrinkle  ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  radical  sense  of  wrinkle  is  to  draw,  as  in  contract,  contraho, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  rigeo.  Both  these  words  are 
allied  to  rough,  which  is  from  breaking  or  wrinkling.  This  sense 
would  perhaps  well  suit  the  context  in  these  two  passages,  as  it 
would  also  that  in  Job  vii.  5  :  My  skin  is  rough. 

Now,  in  Arabic,  the  general  signification  of  53"l  is  to  return,  to 
repeat,  to  withdraw,  which  may  be  from  drawing  back  ;  a  differ- 
ent application  of  the  original  sense,  to  strain,  stretch,  or  extend. 
The  root  p*n  in  Chaldee  signifies  to  spit,  and  this  is  probably 
the  Latin  ructo,  somewhat  varied  in  application.     The  same  verb 

in  Arabic  o U  raulca,  signifies  to  drive  off,  to  reject ;  to  shoot  or 

grow  long,  as  teeth ;  to  strain,  purify  or  make  clear,  as  wine ; 
precisely  the  English  to  rack ;  also,  to  spread,  and  to  pour  out. 
Hebrew  p*i,  to  empty,  to  draw  out,  to  attenuate  or  make  thin  ; 
and  as  a  ncun,  spittle  ;  Syriac,  to  spit,  to  draw  out,  to  attenuate  ; 
Samaritar.,  to  pour  out,  to  draw  out,  to  extend  ;  Ethiopic,  to  be 
fine,  slender,  or  thin  ;  Arabic,  to  be  soft,  tender,  thin.  The  verb 
"p  has  a  like  signification,  and  is  perhaps  from  the  same  original 
root ;  yp'l,  Hebrew,  to  spread,  stretch,  extend.  But,  says  Castell, 
all  the  ancient  interpreters  rendered  the  word,  to  ordain,  estab- 
lish, make  firm ;  to  strike,  to  beat,  as  plates  of  metal.  But  the 
sense  is  to  stretch,  to  spread,  and  the  beating  is  only  the  means 


of  extending.  Hence  J^p^l,  the  firmament,  which  agrees  well 
with  Lat.  regio,  an  extent;  in  Hebrew,  properly,  an  expanse. 
And  to  reconcile  the  ancient  and  modern  interpretations  of  this 
word,  let  it  be  remembered  that  strength  and  firmness  are  usually 
or  always  from  stretching,  tension. 

Now  let  us  hear  Ainsworth  on  the  word  regio.  "  Regio  a  rego 
quod  priusquam  provineiae  fierent,  regiones  sub  regibus  erant 
atque  ab  his  regebantur."  How  much  more  natural  is  it  to  de- 
duce regio  from  the  primary  sense  of  rego,  which  is  to  stretch,  to 
strain,  to  extend  !  Regio  is  an  extent,  a  word  of  indefinite  signi- 
fication. 

In  Chaldee  and  Arabic  this  verb  signifies  to  mend,  to  repair,  to 
make  whole  ;  from  extending,  spreading  over,  or  making  strong. 
See  the  root  ^3,  infra. 

We  observe  that  331  and  Sp1"!  agree,  in  original  signification, 
with  the  English  reach,  on  the  root  of  which,  or  some  of  its  deriv- 
atives, was  formed  stretch.  That  T"D,  "1*|D)  and  p"i-3  were  formed 
on  any  of  the  foregoing  biliteral  roots,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
affirm ;  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Welsh,  that  the  first  consonant 
of  the  triliteral  root  is  a  prefix,  and  it  is  certain  from  the  Shemitic 
languages,  that  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  in  the  biliteral  and 
triliteral  roots,  or  that  all  the  applications  or  particular  significa- 
tions may  readily  be  deduced  from  one  general  signification. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully,  let  us  attend  to  the  various 
applications  of  some  other  Shemitic  words  of  extensive  use. 


sro. 

Heb.  fcCO  bara,  to  create.  This,  by  most  lexicographers,  is 
given  as  the  first  signification,  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
Parkhurst  says,  to  create;  to  produce  into  being.     Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  To  form  by  accretion  or  concretion  of  matter.     Gen.  i.  21. 

3.  In  Hiph.  to  make  fat ;  to  fatten  or  batten.     1  Sam.  ii.  29. 

4.  To  do  or  perform  something  wonderful.     Num.  xvi.  30. 

5.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed.  In  Kal.  to  renew,  in  a  spiritual 
sense.     Ps.  li.  12. 

Castell  says, 

1.  To  create  from  nothing,  or  to  produce  something  new  or 
excellent  from  another  thing.     Gen.  i.  Is.  xlii.  5. 

2.  In  Niph.  to  be  renewed  or  re-created.  Is.  xlviii.  7.  Ps. 
cii.  19. 

3.  To  cut  off;  to  take  away ;  to  bear  away,  or  remove  ,  also,  to 
select;  to  prepare.     Josh.  xvii.  15,  18.     Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

Gesenius  says, 

1.  Strictly,  to  hew,  to  hew  out.  [Ar.  to  cut,  to  cut  out,  to 
plane.] 

2.  To  form;  to  make;  to  produce.  Ar.  'j-i.  The  order  of 
significations  is,  as  in  the  Ar.  c-*X=s.  galaka,  to  be  smooth,  to 
make  smooth.  2.  To  plane.  3.  To  form,  make.  Gen.  i.  1, 
21,  27. 

1.  Niph.  passive  of  Kal.  No.  2.     Gen.  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  born.     Ezek.  xxi.  30.     Ps.  cii.  18. 

Pi.  K*d,  the  verb  differently  pointed;  to  hew,  to  cut  down. 
Josh.  xvii.  15,  18. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  the  sword ;  to  kill.     Ezek.  xxiii.  47. 

3.  To  make  fat.     1  Sam.  ii.  29. 
Thus  far  the  Hebrew. 

dial.  K*D,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  1. 
2    To  cut  off.     Is.  xl.  20. 

3.    To  make  fat ;  to  grow  sound  or  strong.     Talm. 
Deriv.     Fat ;  whole  ;  sound  ;  strong.     Castell. 
Syr.  |lO,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  1.     Mark  xiii.  19. 
2.    To   remove    to   a   distance ;  and    Deriv.    distance,  distant. 

Castell. 

Sam.  AA3,  to  create.     Gen.  i.  22.     Deut.  iv.  32.     Castell. 

£ — 
Ar.  \yj,  to  create.     Job  xxxviii.  7.  [qu.  4  and  6.] 

2.  To  be  free,  or  guiltless,  not  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
Num.  v.  28,  31 ;  and  xxxii.  22.     Rom.  vii.  6. 

3.  To  free  ;  to  absolve  from  a  crime  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  dismiss  ; 
to  justify.     Ex.  xx.  7.     Num.  xiv.  18. 

4.  To  escape  ;  to  forsake. 

5.  To  recover  from  disease  ;  to  be  healed ;  to  restore  to  health. 
Lev.  xiii.  18.     Josh.  v.  8.     Matth.  iv.  23. 
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6.  To  cleanse  ;  to  free  from  impurities. 

7.  To  abstain  from. 

Deriv.     Creator;  free;  unobnoxious;  clean;  empty. 

Ar.  U.j,  to  create. 

2.  To  cut  off;  to  hew  or  pare. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  distinguish. 

4.  To  make  thin. 

5.  To  oppose  ;  to  strive  ;  to  resist. 

6.  To  provoke  ;  to  boast,  or  make  a  parade. 

7.  To  distribute  ;  to  disperse.  Castell. 
According  to  Gesenius,  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to  hew, 

to  cut  out,  and  thus  to  make  smooth,  and  thus  to  create  ;  and  he 
deduces  these  senses  in  the  same  order  as  he  does  those  of  the 
Arabic  verb,  which  gives  the  word  like.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  opinion ;  and  doubtless  the  verb  originated  before  the  use 
of  edge  tools. 

The  predominant  senses  of  this  word  are,  to  separate,  to  free, 
to  remove  ;  as  we  see  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac. 

Now,  hewing  is  indeed  separating,  and  we  have  the  English 
word  pare  from  this  root ;  but  we  must  seek  for  a  signification 
which  is  more  general  than  that  of  paring,  or  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  account  for  the  sense  of  making  fat,  sound,  entire,  and 
strong,  nor  for  that  of  being  born. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  this  word  is  of  the  same  family  with 
the  English  hear,  the  Latin  pario,  and  the  radical  sense  is  to 
throw,  to  thrust,  to  send,  to  drive,  to  extend;  hence  to  throw  out, 
to  produce,  as  applied  to  the  birth  of  children  or  of  the  world. 
To  throw  or  drive  is  the  primary  sense  of  separation  and  division, 
that  is,  to  drive  off.  The  English  word  deal,  when  traced  to  its 
root,  presents  the  same  fact.  See  Deal.  To  create  is  to  produce 
or  bring  forth,  the  same  sense  as  that  of  birth,  applied  to  a  differ- 
ent object.  The  sense  of  hewing  and  paring  is  from  driving  off, 
separation.  In  Syriac,  we  observe  the  general  application,  in 
removal,  or  departure  to  a  distance.  The  sense  of  fattening  is 
derivative,  and  allied  to  that  of  healing  or  making  whole,  sound, 
strong,  in  the  Arabic  ;  that  is,  preparing,  bringing  to  a  good  state, 
or  from  tension,  the  usual  primary  sense  of  strength  and  power. 

To  obtain  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  this  subject,  let 
'js  attend  to  the  same  word  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 


LATIN. 

Paro,  to  prepare,  make  ready,  procure,  design,  &c.  The  radi- 
cal sense  of  paro  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages ;  to  produce,  to  bring  forward.  So  also  ready  implies  an 
advancing,  and  so  does  promptness.  But  the  various  ways  of 
preparing  a  thing  for  use  naturally  give  to  the  word,  in  process 
of  time,  a  variety  of  particular  significations  ;  each  of  which  re- 
sults in  bringing  the  thing  to  the  state  desired.  The  compounds 
of  paro  are  apparo,  to  prepare,  to  furnish,  accouter  or  set  out ; 
comparo,  to  prepare  or  procure,  to  make  equal,  to  compare,  to 
join,  to  dress  or  make  ready  ;  prceparo,  to  prepare  ;  reparo,  to  re- 
pair, to  create  anew,  to  regain,  to  compensate  ;  separo,  to  sepa- 
rate. Let  the  Latin  uses  of  this  word  be  compared  with  the  same 
Hebrew  word  in  Joshua  xvii.  15,  where  it  is  rendered  cut  down. 
"Ascend  to  the  wood  country  and  cut  down  for  thyself;"  Sep- 
tuagint,  zr.y.a&uqov  atavrw,  clear  for  thyself.  This  is  one  mode  of 
preparation  for  use.  In  Ezek.  xxi.  19,  it  is  rendered  choose; 
Septuagint,  diarageig,  appoint. 


ITALIAN. 

Parare,  to  prepare  ;  to  garnish ;  to  adorn  ;  to  propose  an  occa- 
sion ;  to  parry,  or  ward  off,  as  a  blow  ;  to  defend  ;  to  cover  from 
or  shelter;  to  repair;  to  teach  a  horse  to  stop,  and  in  horseman- 
ship, to  stop  ;  pa.rata,  a  warding  off,  a  garnishing;  parato,  pre- 
pared, ready,  prompt,  warded  off  or  parried,  shielded,  defended. 

Appara.re,  to  learn ;  apparato,  learned,  prepared ;  apparato, 
preparation,  garnishment. 

Parecchio,  a  preparation  ;  also  equal,  even  [L.par  ;]  parecchiare, 
to  prepare  ;  pareggiare,  to  make  equal,  to  compare  ;  apparecchiare, 
to  prepare,  to  ornament  or  garnish,  to  set  in  order  ;  appareggiare, 
to  put  in  competition,  to  match,  to  equal. 

Comparare,  to  compare. 

Disparare,  to  forget ;  disparare,  sparare,  to  unfurnish,  disgar- 
nish,  to  make  unready,  to  disbowel,  to  separate,  disjoin,  unpair  ; 
to  discharge,  as  artillery. 


Imparare,  to  learn. 

Riparare,  to  repair,  to  restore  to  the  first  state ;  to  repair,  or 
resort  to,  or  have  access  to ;  to  parry,  or  ward  off;  riparo,  repa- 
ration, a  fort,  a  bank,  fence,  mound,  remedy,  shelter. 


SPANISH. 

Parar,  to  prepare;  to  stop,  detain,  prevent;  to  end;  to 
treat  or  use  ill;  to  stake  at  cards;  to  point  out  the  game,  as 
pointers. 

Parada,  a  halt  or  stopping,  end,  pause ;  a  fold  for  cattle ;  a 
relay,  as  of  horses  ;  a  dam  or  bank ;  a  stake  or  bet ;  a  parade,  or 
a  place  where  troops  are  assembled  to  exercise ;  parado,  remiss, 
careless,  unemployed. 

Par,  a  pair;  a  peer;  afterbirth;  the  handle  of  a  bell. 

Aparar,  to  stretch  out  the  hands  or  skirts  of  a  garment  for 
receiving  any  thing  ;  to  dig  and  heap  earth  round  plants  ;  to  close 
the  upper  and  hind  quarter  of  a  shoe  to  the  sole  ;  to  couple  male 
and  female  animals ;  to  dub,  as  a  ship. 

Aparador,  a  sideboard,  a  dresser  in  a  kitchen,  a  workshop,  a 
wardrobe  ;  aparato,  preparation,  pomp,  show. 

Aparear,  to  match ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  another,  [pair.] 

Aparejo,  preparation,  harness,  sizing  of  a  piece  of  linen  or 
board  on  which  something  is  to  be  painted  ;  tackle,  rigging  em- 
ployed on  board  of  a  ship.     [Apparel,  parrel.} 

Comparar,  to  compare. 

Desparejar,  to  make  unequal. 

Disparar,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Amparar,  to  shelter ;  to  protect.  [Aragon,  to  sequester,  as 
goods.] 

Emparedar,  to  confine  or  shut  up. 

Reparar,  to  repair ;  to  observe  carefully,  to  consider ;  to  mend 
or  correct ;  to  suspend  or  detain ;  to  guard,  defend,  protect ;  to 
regain  strength,  or  recover  from  sickness ;  to  right  the  helm. 

Separar,  to  separate. 

PORTUGUESE. 

Parar,  v.  i.  to  stop,  to  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  confine  upon,  to 
meet  at  the  end,  to  touch,  to  be  bounded ;  to  tend,  to  drive  at 
something,  to  aim  at,  to  come  to;  to  imply,  involve,  or  comprise  : 
"  Nao  posso  parar  com  fome,"  I  can  not  bear  hunger.  "  Ninguem 
pode  aqui  parar,"  Nobody  can  live  or  stay  here.     [Eng.  bear.} 

Parar,  v.  t.  to  stop,  to  hinder  from  proceeding;  to  parry  ox 
ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  with  regard  to  inclination  or  morals ; 
to  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wager.  Parada,  a  stopping,  or  place  of  stop- 
ping ;  a  bet  or  wager. 

Amparar,  to  protect,  shelter,  defend,  abet. 

Comparar,  to  compare  ;  comprar,  to  buy,  to  procure. 

Aparar,  to  pare,  as  an  apple ;  to  mend  or  make  a  pen ;  to 
parry  a  blow. 

Aparelhar,  to  prepare,  to  fit,  to  cut  out  or  rough  hew ;  aparelho, 
tackle  in  a  ship  for  hoisting  things,  Eng.  a  parrel. 

Disparar,  to  shoot,  to  discharge,  as  fire-arms. 

Reparar,  to  repair ;  to  parry  in  fencing;  to  advert;  to  observe  ; 
to  make  amends ;  to  retrieve  ;  to  recover ;  to  recruit ;  to  shelter ; 
reparo,  in  fortification,  defense. 

FRENCH. 

Rarer,  to  deck,  adorn,  trim,  set  off,  embellish  ;  to  parry  or  ward 
off.  "  Parer  des  cuirs,"  to  dress  leather;  "  Parer  le  pied  d'un 
cheval,"  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof. 

Parer,  v.  i.  to  stop;  paresse,  idleness. 

Pari,  a  lay,  bet,  or  wager ;  parier,  to  bet  or  lay  a  wager. 

Appareil,  preparation,  furniture,  train,  retinue,  [Eng.  apparel.} 
Apparaux,  tackle,  sails  and  rigging,  [Eng.  parrel.} 

Pair,  a  peer,  an  equal ;  paire,  a  pair ;  apparicr,  to  pair,  to  match 

S'emparer,  to  seize,  to  invade. 

Reparer,  to  repair. 

Separer,  to  separate. 

ARMORIC. 

Para,  to  dress,  to  trim,  to  stop,  to  parry,  to  prepare. 

RUSSIAN. 

Uberayu,  to  put  in  order,  to  adjust,  to  mow  or  reap,  to  cut,  to 
dress,  as  the  hair.     This  word  has  the  common  prefix  u. 
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PERSIC. 
•  «Xj*j  poridan,  to  cut  off. 

WELSH. 

Par,  something  contiguous,  or  that  is  in  continuity ;  a  state  of 
readiness  or  preparedness;  a. pair  or  couple  ;  a  fellow,  match. 
Par,  a  cause  ;  the  essence,  germ,  or  seed  of  a  thing;  a  spear. 
Para,  to  continue,  to  endure,  to  persevere 
Farad,  a  causing ;  parai,  that  causes  to  be. 
Parawd,  prepared,  ready ;  parodi,  to  prepare. 

That  all  the  foregoing  words  in  the  present  European  lan- 
guages [and  several  others  might  have  been  added]  are  formed 
from  one  stock  or  radix,  coinciding  with  the  Latin  paro,  is  a  fact 
that  admits  of  no  question.  The  only  doubt  respecting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  whole  preceding  statement,  is,  whether  the  Latin 
paro  is  radically  the  same  as  the  Oriental  &13 ;  and  with  regard 
to  this  point,  I  should  suppose  the  evidence  to  be  convincing. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Oriental  verbs 
SID,  T"C,  ""Or<,  and  "1 35,  are  all  formed  from  one  primitive  radix. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  English  bear  comprehends  both  the  Latin 
fero  and  pario,  and  the  latter  corresponds  nearly  with  H"lQ  and 

Eth.  <C4r   fari,  to  bear. 

But  admitting  only  what  is  certain,  that  all  the  foregoing 
European  words  are  from  one  radix,  we  are  then  to  seek  for  a 
primary  meaning  from  which  may  be  deduced  the  following 
significations  ;  Lat.  to  prepare;  Ital.  to  adorn,  to  parry,  to  stop, 
to  defend,  to  repair,  to  learn ;  Span,  to  prepare,  to  stop,  to  lay  or 
stake  as  a  wager,  a  pair  or  couple  ;  Port,  to  stop,  to  confine  upon 
or  be  contiguous,  to  drive  or  aim  at,  to  parry,  to  pare;  Fr.  to 
deck,  to  parry,  to  stop,  to  pare;  Arm.  to  dress,  to  prepare,  to 
parry;  Russ.  to  adjust,  to  dress,  to  mow  or  reap;  Welsh,  pre- 
paredness, contiguity,  a  poAr,  a  cause,  to  continue  or  endure ; 
and  several  other  significations. 

The  various  significations  result  from  throwing,  sending,  driv- 
ing. To  separate  or  remove  is  to  drive  or  force  apart ;  hence  to 
parry,  and  hence  to  defend.  Separation  implies  extension,  a 
drawing  out  in  length  or  time  ;  hence  the  Portuguese  senses  of 
confining  upon,  reaching  to  the  limit.  This  gives  the  sense  of 
par,  equal,  that  is,  of  the  same  extent ;  and  hence  coming  to,  and 
suiting,  as  in  Latin  convenio. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  word  par,  equal,  to 
belong  to  this  family,  as  in  the  Welsh,  we  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Shemitic  *13FI>  to  join,  or  fit  together,  to  asso- 
ciate, whence  as  a  noun,  an  associate,  is  formed  from  the  same 
root,  or  £03  ;  for  in  the  Saxon  we  find  not  only  f  era,  but  gef 'era, 
a  companion,  fellow,  or  peer ;  gef  era  answering  precisely  to  the 
Oriental  word. 

The  sense  of  betting  is  from  throwing  down,  as*we  say,  to  lay 
a  wager.  The  sense  of  stopping  is  from  setting,  fixing,  or  from 
parrying.  The  sense  of  adorning  is  from  putting  on,  which  is 
from  sending,  or  from  extension,  enlargement,  as  we  say,  to  set 
off,  and  hence  it  is  allied  to  the  sense  of  show,  display,  parade. 
Preparation  is  from  producing,  bringing  forward,  or  adjusting, 
making  right;  and  often  implies  advancing,  like  ready,  prompt ; 
and  the  latter  word,  prompt,  from  promo,  to  bring  forth,  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  words  derived  from  paro. 

The  senses  of  cutting  off,  paring,  and  the  like,  require  no 
explanation. 

The  Italian  disparare,  and  the  Spanisn  and  Portuguese  dis- 
parar,  to  discharge  fire-arms,  present  the  original  sense  of  the 
root,  to  send  or  drive.  This  sense  gives  that  of  the  Welsh  par,  a 
spear,  as  well  as  a  cause,  or  that  which  impels.  A  spear  is  a 
shoot,  from  the  sense  of  thrusting ;  and  our  word  spear  is  proba- 
bly formed  from  the  root  of  bar,  and  Welsh  bcr,  a  spit,  a  pike 
a  lance,  a  spear,  Lat.  veru.  Now,  in  Chaldee,  a  bar  is  &13S, 
from  ~i!23>,  to  pass;  a  verb  which  is  probably  of  the  same  family 
with  813.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  in  Italian,  bar  is 
written  both  barra,  and  sbarra. 

It  is  observed  above  that  H13  is  the  English  bear  and  the  Latin 
par io  ;  but  pario  would  seem  to  be  the  Hebrew  HIB  parah,  to  be 
fruitful,  to  bear  fruit,  applied  to  plants  and  animals.  But  this 
word  seems  to  denote  producing  in  general,  rather  than  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  bear 
in  English,  as  well  as  in  Saxon,  expresses  the  sense  of  both  pario 


and  fero  in  Latin.  The  Latin  fero,  and  the  Greek  </>eoc»,  signify 
both  to  carry  and  to  produce,  as  young  or  fruit.  Pario  does  not. 
So  in  the  Gothic,  bairan  is  to  carry,  gabairan  is  to  carry  and  to 
produce  young.  In  German,  filhren  is  to  carry,  and  gebaren,  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear  a  child.  In  Dutch,  beuren  is  to  lift;  voeren, 
to  carry  ;  and  baaren,  to  bring  forth,  as  children ;  to  bear,  to  be- 
get, to  cause.  Danish,  barer,  to  carry,  to  support,  and  to  yield 
or  produce.  Sw.  bara,  to  carry ;  barn,  a  son.  Irish  beirim,  to 
bear  or  bring  forth,  and  to  tell  or  relate,  like  the  Latin  fero, 
whence  Fr.  parler,  to  speak. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  bear,  and  the  Saxon  from 
which  we  have  received  it,  and  the  Gothic  and  the  Danish  cor- 
responding words  unite,  in  the  same  orthography,  the  senses 
of  two  words  of  different  orthography  in  other  languages.  I 
have  found  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is,  there- 
fore, solid  ground  to  believe  that  all  these  words  are  from  one 
primitive  root ;  the  different  modes  of  writing  the  word,  and  the 
several  appropriations,  having  originated  in  different  families  of 
the  great  races  of  men,  before  languages  were  reduced  to  writing ; 
and  when  they  came  to  be  written,  each  word  was  written 
according  to  its  usual  pronunciation,  and  defined  according  to 
its  use  in  each  family.  And  by  the  intermixture  of  tribes,  two 
or  three  derivatives  of  the  same  stock  might  have  become  a 
part  of  the  same  national  language.  Unquestionably  the  Greek 
ipiQm,  and  ipoQtoy,  are  branches  of  the  same  stock. 

We  have,  in  the  modern  languages,  decisive  evidence  that 
different  verbs  may  have,  and  in  fact  have,  a  common  radix. 
Thus,  in  English,  list  and  lust  are  different  modes  of  writing  the 
same  word ;  both  are  united  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects.  So, 
in  Latin,  libet  and  lubet ;  and  similar  instances  I  have  found  in 
almost  every  language  which  I  have  examined. 

The  Latin  pareo,  to  appear,  to  come  to  light,  if  not  a  compound 
word,  may  be  of  this  family.  Paries,  a  wall,  if  primarily  a  par- 
tition wall,  is  of  the  same  stock.  Per  belongs  to  this  family,  as 
its  signification  is  passing.  The  Sax.  faran,  to  fare,  Gr.  noQsvouai, 
seems  to  be  from  one  branch  of  this  stock,  probably  *"|33>.  See 
the  word  Pass,  in  the  Dictionary,  in  the  derivative  senses  of 
which  there  are  some  resemblances  to  those  of  !S*13. 


*"|£D  Tcafar. 

This  verb,  says  Lowth,  means  to  cover,  to  cover  sin,  and  so  to 
expiate ;  and  it  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  breaking  or  dissolv- 
ing a  covenant,  though  that  notion  occurs  so  often  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  can  it  be  forced  into  this  sense,  but  by  a  great  deal  of 
far-fetched  reasoning.  See  Isaiah  xxviii.  18.  Lowth  on  Isaiah, 
Prelim.  Diss. 

'153,  says  Castell,  "  texuit,  operuit,  Anglice,  to  cover  ;  per  me- 
tathesin,  xovtitw.  xQvyt],  peculiariter  bitumine,  sive  glutinosa 
aliqua  materia  obduxit;  picavit."     Gen.  vi.  14. 

Parkhurst  gives  to  this  verb  the  sense  of  covering  or  over- 
spreading, as  primary,  and  deduces  from  it  the  Greek  xnvjirto, 
and  English  cover  and  coffer.  He,  however,  admits,  that,  in 
Isaiah  xxviii.  18,  it  signifies  to  annul,  as  a  covenant.  He  also 
considers  the  sense  of  atonement  or  expiation  to  be  radically  that 
of  covering. 

Gesenius  agrees  with  the  English  lexicographers,  in  assigning 
to  this  verb  the  primary  sense  of  covering  or  overlaying,  as  in 
Gen.  vi.  14.  He  admits  that  this  woid  has  the  sense,  in  Isaiah 
xxviii.  18,  of  blotting  out,  obliterating.  But  he  gives  to  it  the 
sense  of  forgiving,  in  some  passages,  in  which  our  version  has 
that  of  purging  away.  Ps.  lxv.  3,  and  lxxix.  9.  In  these  pas- 
sages, Castell  renders  the  word,  to  be  merciful  or  propitious. 

In  all  these  authors  there  is,  I  conceive,  a  radical  mistake,  in 
supposing  the  primary  sense  to  be  to  cover,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  this  Hebrew  word  is  the  English  verb  to  cover.  A  still 
greater  mistake  is  in  the  supposition  of  Castell  and  Parkhurst, 
that  this,  by  a  metathesis,  gives  the  Greek  xijvtitvj. 

The  English  word  cover  comes  to  us  through  the  French  cou- 
vrir,  from  the  Italian  coprire,a.  contraction  of  the  Latin  co-operio, 
whence  co-opertus,  Italian  coperto,  covered,  Eng.  covert*  The 
Latin  aperio  is  to  open,  and  operio  is  to  cover,  both  from  park  or 
one  of  the  roots  in  Br,  which  has  just  been  explained.  The  root 
in  these  words  is  per  or  par,  and  the  sense  is  varied  by  prefixes  ; 
perhaps  ad-pario  or  ab-pario  and  ob-pario.     Now,  cover  can  have 

*  In  this  deduction  of  corn-  from  the  Latin,  I  am  supported  by  Lunier,  the 
ablest  French  etymologist  whose  works  1  have  seen. 
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no  connection  with  'IBS,  unless  this  latter  word  is  a  compound, 
with  S  for  a  prefix.  This  may  be  the  fact,  but  the  connection, 
even  in  that  case,  is  very  remote. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  gain  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
primary  sense  of  "lEO  from  the  cognate  languages. 

Chaldee,  ^D!2,  to  deny,  to  reject.     Prov.  xxx.  9. 

2.  To  wipe  ;  "  She  eateth  and  wipeth  her  mouth."  Prov.  xxx. 
20. 

3.  To  wash  or  cleanse.     Matth.  xxvii.  24.  Castell. 
Syriac,  J.21O  kefar,  to  deny.     Gen.  xviii.  15.     Luke  xii.  9. 

2.  To  wipe,  to  wipe  away,  to  annul,  to  abolish.  Prov.  xxx. 
20.  Is.  xxviii.  18.  Castell. 


Arabic,  yb=>  kafara,  to  deny ;  to  disbelieve  ;  to  be  an  infidel ; 
to  be  impious;  to  blaspheme.  Acts  iii.  13,  14.  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  5. 
Jude  15. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  conceal. 

3.  To  expiate;  to  make  expiation  for  one,  and  free  him  from 
crime.  Castell. 

Now,  the  senses  of  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  deny,  to 
reject,  to  annul,  to  wipe,  wash,  or  to  cleanse  by  these  acts,  can  not 
be  deduced  from  covering. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  has  the  sense  of  covering,  as  the  ark,  with 
bitumen  or  pitch,  in  Gen.  vi.  14  ;  that  is,  to  smear,  or  pay  over, 
as  our  seamen  now  express  it.  But  it  should  be  considered  that 
the  sense  of  covering  is  rarely  or  never  primary ;  it  is  usually 
from  the  sense  of  putting  on,  which  is  from  the  sense  of  throwing 
or  pressing,  or  it  is  from  overspreading,  which  is  a  spreading, 
sti  etching,  or  throwing  over  ;  hence  the  derivative  senses  of  cov- 
ering and  hiding.  These  latter  senses  are  sometimes  derived 
from  others ;  but  these  are  the  most  general.  And  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Genesis,  the  literal  sense  is  probably  to  put  on,  or  to  rub 
or  spread  over,  a  sense  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Syriac,  Prov.  xxx.  20,  though  differently  applied ;  or  what  is 
more  probable,  the  verb,  in  Gen.  vi.  14,  is  from  the  noun,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  substance  used ;  as  we  should  say,  to  pitch 
with  pitch. 

The  real  original  sense  of  this  Shemitic  verb  is  to  remove,  to 
separate,  by  thrusting  away  or  driving  off.  Hence  its  application, 
in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  to  denial,  the  rejection  of 
God  or  truth.  To  deny  or  reject  is  to  thrust  away.  Hence  from 
the  Arabic  caffer,  an  infidel,  one  who  denies  and  rejects  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  ;  hence  Caffraria,  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
the  country  of  infidels  ;  so  called  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
just  as  the  Christians  gave  the  name  of  pagans  to  the  inhabitants 
of  villages  [pagus~\  who  rejected  the  Christian  religion. 

This  signification  explains  the  Hebrew  uses  of  this  word. 
Its  literal  sense  is  applied  to  the  cleansing  or  purification  of 
sacred  things,  as  the  altar.  Lev.  xvi.  18.  In  a  spiritual  sense, 
to  the  purification  of  the  soul,  a  type  of  the  purification  by  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  hence  it  is  rendered  atonement,  or  expiation. 
Hence,  probably,  the  sense  of  appeasing,  Gen.  xxxii.  21,  Prov. 
xvi.  14,  though  this  may  be  from  removing  or  smoothing. 

The  sense  of  forgiveness  is  from  thrusting  away  or  giving  back, 
precisely  as  in  the  modern  languages ;  Lat.  remitto,  to  send  back  or 
away  ;  forgive,  to  give  back  or  away  ;  pardon,  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  has  a  like  sense,  which  is  more  clearly  exhibited  by 
the  Dutch  vcroeeven,  German  vergeben;  ver  being  the  English 
far,  to  give  fur,  to  give  away;  hence  to  reject,  and  remember  no 
more.  The  sense  of  give,  and  of  the  French  donner,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  "iDS.  To  give  is  to  send,  to  cause  to  pass;  and 
so  of  donner. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  some  moment,  whether  the  opinion  that 
133  is  the  same  as  the  English  cover,  has  not  inclined  lexicog- 
raphers and  commentators  to  render  it  by  this  word,  in  several 
passages,  where  the  true  sense  is  to  forgive,  or  to  purify  by 
cleansing  from  sin. 

However  this  may  be,  the  interpretation  given  above  will  fully 
disprove  Lowth's  assertion,  that  this  word  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  breaking  or  annulling  a  covenant.  So  confident  is  the 
learned  bishop  on  this  point,  that  he  ventures  to  call  in  question 
the  reading,  Isaiah  xxviii.  18,  and  to  suppose  the  true  word  to 
be  1SD,  from  "PC,  to  break.  With  respect  to  the  reading,  I  shall 
offer  no  opinion ;  but  if  the  present  reading  is  correct,  I  am 
confident  that  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  better  fitted  to 
express  the  sense.  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  wiped 
away,  abolished,  or,  as  in  the  version,  annulled.  And  so  is  the 
rendering  in  the  Syriac. 


If  IBS  is  a  compound  word,  and  the  first  letter  a  prefix,  it  may 

be  from  the  same  root  as  the  Arabic  JLr  gafara,  whose  signifi- 
cation is  to  cover.  But  the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw  or  put  on. 
It  signifies,  also,  to  forgive ;  but  to  forgive  is  to  send  back  or 
away,  remitto,  and  not  to  cover.  And  I  apprehend  that  for  want 
of  knowing  the  primary  sense  of  such  verbs,  the  word  cover  has 
been  often  substituted  for  forgive,  in  the  translating  of  this  verb. 


*^3  hal  or  Icol. 

No.  1.  Heb.  V)S,  is,  to  hold,  to  contain;  Sw.  halla.  bsbS,  to 
hold,  to  sustain,  to  maintain,  to  comprehend. 

Ch.  blSj  to  measure  ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  contents,  or  to 
stretch,  and  comprehend  the  whole. 

Pah.     To  feed,  to  nourish.     See  b-K. 

Deriv.  A  measure  ;  also  custom,  rite,  manner ;  probably  from 
holding  or  continued  practice. 

Syr.     In  Aph.  to  measure.     Deriv.     A  measure. 

Eth.  Tl©A,  to  follow;  to  go  behind;  Gr.  axoXovdim ;  that  is, 
to  hold  to,  or  to  press  after. 

Deriv.  The  hinder  part ;  the  poop  of  a  ship ;  behind.  French  cul. 

No.  2.  Heb.  ^2,  to  finish ;  to  complete ;  to  make  perfect. 
Gr.   xu/.og. 

bS,  all;  the  whole;  Gr.  6>.ug,  Eng.  all,  by  the  loss  of  the  first 
letter ;  but  in  Welsh  holl,  or  oil ;  and  in  Saxon  al,  ml,  and  geall. 

Ch.  bbi,  to  crown  ;  to  adorn. 

Pih.     To  perfect;  to  complete  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  embrace. 

Deriv.     Comprehending ;  universality  ;  a  general  rule,  &c. 

Syr.  \s_1.0,  to  crown.     Deriv.    A  crown;  all;  every  one. 

Sam.  ZZi5,  as  the  Chaldee. 

Eth.  TlAA,  the  same ;  also,  to  cover. 

Ar.  ^.,i~3  halla,  to  be  weary  or  dull ;  to  be  languid  ;  to  tire ; 
also,  to  crown ;  to  shine.     Deriv.     All ;  dullness  ;  heaviness. 

No.  3.  Heb.  &tiS,  to  held;  to  restrain;  to  shut  or  confine;  to 
check ;  Gr.  xtnlvp  ;  Sw.  halla. 

Deriv.     A  place  of  confinement ;  Lat.  caula. 

Ch.  fcOS,  nbS,  ^bS,  to  hold  ;  to  restrain  ;  also,  to  trust ;  to  con- 
fide in,  or  rely  on;  to  hope.  (See  No.  6.)  Also,  to  finish;  to 
perfect ;  also,  to  consume  ;  to  cause  to  fail. 

In  Aph.  To  call;  to  cry  out;  to  thunder;  Gr.  xaHtm  ;  Lat. 
calo  ;  W.  galw ;  Eng.  to  call;  Lat.  gallus,  from  crowing. 

Syr.  ^o,  to  hold ;  to  restrain  ;  to  forbid ;  to  deny. 

Deriv.  all;  a  cork,  bar,  or  bolt. 

Sam.  A-2,i3,  to  hold,  or  restrain. 

Eth.  tlAA,  to  hold,  restrain,  or  prohibit. 

Deriv.     Lat.  alius  ;  a  fellow,  or  companion. 

Ar.  ^5=^,  kala,  to  keep ;  to  preserve ;  to  turn  the  face  toward 
a  thing  and  look  repeatedly.  So  in  English,  to  behold.  Also,  to 
come  to  the  end,  as  of  life  ;  also,  to  feed,  to  devour  food  ;  also,  to 
abound  in  pasture  ;  also,  to  hinder,  or  detain  ;  also,  to  look  atten- 
tively ;  also,  to  sprout ;  also,  to  take  upon  a  pledge,  or  upon 
trust;  supra,  Chaldee.     (See  No.  6.) 

No.  4.  Heb.  Jib-,  to  finish;  to  consume;  to  bring  to  naught; 
to  waste  ;  to  fail.     (See  No.  8.) 

No.  5.  Ch.  bjK,  to  eat;  to  consume  ;  also,  to  take  ;  to  hold  ;  to 
contain.  In  Aph.  to  feed ;  to  give  food ;  also,  to  call ;  to  thunder  ; 
to  roar,  or  bellow  ;  also,  to  publish  ;  to  accuse  ;  to  defame. 

Heb.  to  eaf  ;  to  consume. 

Sam.  Z<i5A-,  to  eat. 

Syr.  ^oj,  to  publish  ;  to  divulge,  as  a  crime  ;  to  accuse. 

Eth.  ATlA,  to  suffice ;  as  we  say,  it  is  well,  Lat.  valeo  ;  also,  to 
be  or  exist ;  that  is,  to  be  held,  or  to  be  fixed  or  permanent,  to 
continue. 

Ar.  to  eat ;  to  devour ;  to  corrode  ;  Lat.  helluo. 

No.  6.  Ar.  \£=3*  wahala,  to  trust;  to  commit  to  another  in 
confidence.     (See  No.  3.) 
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Eth.  (DTlA  wakal,  with  a  prefix;  to  trust,  as  above. 
No.  7.  Heb.  bSh,  to  be  able  ;  to  prevail;  Lat.  calleo;  W.gallu; 
Eng.  could. 

No.  8.  Ch.  b2X>,  to  digest;  to  consume.     (No.  5.) 

Ar.  J«.x£,  to  collect;  to  tie;  to  bind;  to  unite;  also,  to  divide, 

impel,  or  compel.  This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
rather  of  this  root;  to  press;  to  strain;  to  urge,  or  impel;  also, 
to  extend.  These  verbs  are  different  modifications  of  one  radix  ; 
and  hence  the  English  hold,  cult,,  hollow,  heal,  hale ;  the  Latin 
calo,  caulis,  calleo,  callus ;  Greek  xuXXa,  xaXug,  or  y.aXXog  ;  and  a 
multitude  of  words  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

The  sense  of  holding,  restraining,  forbidding,  hindering,  and 
keeping,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  explanation.  They  are 
from  straining.  To  this  sense  is  nearly  allied  the  sense  of  meas- 
uring, or  ascertaining  what  is  held  or  contained.  That  which  is 
contained  is  all,  the  whole  that  is  comprehended,  from  the  sense 
of  extension. 

The  signification  of  finishing  or  perfecting  seems  in  a  good 
sense,  to  be  from  that  of  soundness ;  a  sense  which  is  from 
stretching  or  strength.  Or  it  may  be  from  coming  to  the  end, 
like  finish  and  achicee,  or  from  shutting,  closing.  And  the  sense 
of  consuming,  wasting,  failing,  may  be  from  bringing  to  an  end. 
In  Latin,  to  consume  is  to  take  all;  and  possibly  this  may  be  the 
sense  of  this  verb.  But  the  Arabic  sense  of  failure  would  seem 
rather  to  be  from  holding,  stopping,  or  coming  to  an  end. 

The  sense  of  eating  may  be  from  consuming,  or  taking  apart ; 
but  from  some  of  the  derivatives  of  No.  5,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  primary  sense  is  to  feed,  to  crowd,  to  stuff;  the  primary  sense 
of  the  root  applied  to  this  particular  act ;  for  under  the  Chaldee 
root  we  find  words  which  signify  the  nut  of  a  species  of  oak,  the 
Gr.  a/vXug,  and  a  collection  or  crowd  of  people,  [Gr.  o^io?,]  both 
of  which  are  from  collecting  or  pressing  together. 

The  sense  of  seeing  and  looking  is  from  reaching  or  casting  and 
striking,  or  from  holding  or  fixing  the  eyes  on. 

The  sense  of  trusting  seems  also  to  be  that  of  holding  to  or 
resting  on.     The   English  hold  in  behold  is  from  this  root. 

The  sense  of  calling,  roaring,  and  thunder,  is  from  impelling 
the  voice  or  sound;  a  pressing,  driving,  or  straining,  applied  to 
sound  ;  like  the  Latin  appello,  from  pello.  Hence  the  sense  of 
publishing,  accusing,  and  defaming. 

The  sense  of  sprouting,  in  the  Arabic,  is  a  shooting  or  pushing 
out,  as  in  other  cases ;  Lat.  caulis. 

The  sense  of  ability,  power,  strength,  in  No.  7,  is  from  strain- 
ing, stretching,  or  holding,  as  in  other  words  of  the  like  sense. 
Hence  Lat.  calleo,  to  be  skilled,  and  to  be  hard,  callus. 

On  this  root  b-'  is  probably  formed  b!3D»  a  word  differently 
pointed  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  This  word  signifies,  in 
Hebrew,  to  pervert,  to  err,  to  be  foolish  or  infatuated,  to  act 
foolishly. 

In  Chaldee,  to  understand,  know,  or  consider ;  to  look  or  be- 
hold ;  to  cause  to  understand  ;  Rabbinic,  to  be  ignorant ;  whence 
its  derivatives,  knowledge,  wisdom,  ignorance.  These  different 
significations  may  result  from  the  different  effects  of  the  prefix 
on  the  original   verb. 

In  Syr.  W^m  (the  same  word)  signifies  to  be  foolish,  or  mad ; 
to  cause  to  know,  or  to  give  understanding ;  to  observe ;  to 
search  or  know  thoroughly  ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  understand  ;  to 
discern  or  distinguish ;  also  to  err,  to  sin,  to  be  foolish  or 
perverse. 

In  Sam.  the  same  word  signifies  to  look,  and  to  be  accustomed. 
See  Castell,  col.  2523. 

That  b-13  is  formed  on  the  same  root  with  a  different  prefix,  is 
obvious  and  certain,  from  the  correspondence  of  significations. 
This  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  to  understand,  or  know ;  to  cause 
to  understand  ;  to  be  wise,  or  to  act  wisely ;  corresponding  with 
the  Ch.  b^D  above  ;  and  being  a  mere  dialectical  orthography  of 
the  word.  It  signifies,  also,  to  deprive,  strip,  bereave  ;  and  to 
waste,  scatter,  and  destroy ;  also,  to  cast,  as  fruit  or  offspring ; 
also,  to  prosper. 

*  Ch.  to  understand,  and  Ch.  bb-"-2)  to  complete,  to  finish ;  also, 
to  found,  ta  lay  the  foundation.     This  is  y^3  with  B  prefixed. 

Syr.  to  found,  to  finish,  to  adorn. 

Ar.  y  <i=-i."  shakala,   to   bind   under   the    belly;   to  gird;    to 

bind  the  feet;  to  fetter;  to  shackle;  to  form,  or  fashion;  to  be 
dubious,  obscure,  and  intricate ;  to  agree,  suit,  or  answer  to ;  to 


be  like  ;  to  have  a  beautiful  form ;  to  know,  perceive,  or  compre- 
hend ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  ignorant.  Derivative,  a  shackle.  See 
Castell,  col.  3750. 

To  this  root  Castell  refers  the  English  skill ;  and  it  is  certain 
the  words  correspond  both  in  elements  and  in  sense.  Now,  in 
the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  languages,  the  verbs  corresponding  to 
these  Shemitic  verbs,  signify,  in  Saxon,  scylan,  to  separate,  to 
distinguish ;  Icelandic  and  Swedish,  skilia,  to  divide,  separate, 
sever;  whence  shield,  that  which  separates,  and  hence  defends; 
D.  scheelcn,  to  differ ;  schillen,  to  peel,  or  pare  ;  whence  scale  and 
shell.  To  this  root  our  lexicographers  refer  skill.  The  prefix  in 
this  word  would  seem  to  have  the  force  of  a  negative,  like  L.  ex. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  these  words  can  be  formed 
from  a  common  root  ? 

The  sense  of  sin  and  folly  is  probably  from  wandering,  devi- 
ating, as  in  delirium ;  and  this  is  only  a  modification  of  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  b5,  to  stretch  or  extend;  that  is,  departure,  sepa- 
ration.    Or  the  a  has,  in  these  senses,  the  force  of  a  negative. 

The  sense  of  knowing,  understanding,  is  usually  or  always 
from  taking,  holding,  or  extending  to;  as  we  say,  I  take  your 
meaning.  In  this  application,  these  words  would  seem  to  be 
directly  from  the  Eth.  and  Ch.  bi"fi,  to  be  able  ;  the  Latin  calleo, 
to  be  hard,  and  to  know  or  be  well  skilled.  '  That  this  word  brt3 
is  from  the  same  root  as  b'^,  SOD,  PibD,  we  know  by  the  Samari- 
tan 2,3fi5,  which  signifies  all,  and  which  is  a  mere  dialectical 
spelling  of  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  b5. 

The  sense  of  depriving  and  wasting,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  from 
separation,  the  sense  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  words  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  sense  seems  to  imply  throwing,  as  one 
mode  of  parting,  and  this  is  also  the  direct  act  of  founding,  laying 
the  foundation. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Arabic,  new  affinities  are 
disclosed.  The  first  definition  is,  to  bind,  to  gird,  to  shackle,  and 
hence  the  English  word.  The  radical  sense  of  bind  is  to  strain, 
the  sense  of  hold.  And  here  we  arrive  at  the  origin  and  primary 
sense  of  shall,  should  ;  Saxon  scealan,  to  be  obliged ;  that  is,  to 
be  bound  or  constrained.  Hence  we  see  why  the  words  scale, 
shell,  and  shall,  are  all  written  alike  in  Saxon,  sceal ;  for  scale  and 
shell  are  from  peeling,  or  covering,  binding. 

From  this  verb  the  Saxon  has  scyld,  a  crime,  or  guilt,  Lat. 
scelus,  and  scyld,  a  shield.  The  German  Las  the  same  word  in 
schuld,  guilt,  culpability,  debt;  Dutch,  schuld;  Danish  skulde, 
should,  and  scyld,  a  debt,  a  fault,  a  crime;  Sw.  skuld,  the  same. 
This  word  scyld,  skuld,  and  schuld,  is  the  English  should,  the 
preterit  of  the  verb  shall ;  and  it  is  the  word  used  in  the  Saxon, 
German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and 
Swiss  Lord's  Prayer,  to  express  what  is  rendered  in  English 
debts;  forgive  us  our  debts.  Here  we  see  the  primary  sense  of 
the  word  is  to  be  held,  or  bound  ;  hence,  liable.  The  English 
word  guilt  may  be  from  the  same  root,  without  a  prefix;  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  we  observe  the  word  expresses  more  than 
the  English  word  debt,  trespass,  or  offense  ;  it  comprehends  the 
sense  of  fault,  or  sin,  with  that  of  being  held  or  liable  to  answer 
or  to  punishment.  Debt,  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  implies 
the  latter,  but  not  the  former ;  trespass  and  offense  imply  the  sin, 
but  not  the  liability  to  answer.  We  have  no  English  word  that 
includes  both  senses  except  guilt,  and  this  seems  to  be  hardly 
adequate  to  express  the  full  sense  of  scyld. 

To  account  for  the  various  significations  of  the  same  word,  in 
different  languages,  and  often  in  the  same  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  primary  action  expressed  by  the-  root ;  and  in 
compound  words  it  is  necessary  to  observe  or  ascertain  the  differ- 
ent effects  produced  on  the  original  word  by  the  prefixes.  Tims 
the  verb  inculpo,  in  Low  Latin,  signifies  to  excuse;  but  some 
modern  writers  use  inculpate  in  a  directly  different  sense  ;  that 
is,  to  blame. 

In  like  manner  impartible  has  two  different  significations  ;  that 
may  be  imparted;  and  in  law,  not  partible,  or  divisible.  Such  is 
the  fact  also  with  impassionate.  I  am  persuaded  a  vast  number 
of  instances  of  similar  diversities  in  the  application  of  prefixes, 
may  be  found  in  the  Shemitic  languages;  and  this  will  account 
for  differences  which  otherwise  seem  utterly  irreconcilable. 

We  find  in  our  mother  tongue,  that  the  same  word  signifies  to 
heal  and  to  conceal,  Lat.  cclo  ;  Saxon  heel,  health;  fuel  an,  helun, 
to  heal,  to  conceal;  gc-hadan,  and  ge-helan,  to  heal,  and  to  con- 
ceal ;  Old  English  hcle.  Hence  we  see  that  the  Er.glish  heal  and 
the  Latin  cclo  are  the  same  word  differently  applied,  but  from  a 
common  signification,  which  is,  to  make  strong  or  fast,  or  to  hold, 
from  the  sense  of  pressing.     Or  perhaps  the  Latin  cclo  may  have 
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this  sense  of  holding,  restraining  ;  and  heal  may  rather  be  from 
making  perfect.     No.  2,  supra. 

We  may  now  also  see  the  radical  sense  of  holy  ;  Saxon  hal  and 
ge-hal,  whole,  sound,  safe  ;  halig,  holy ;  halgian,  to  hallow.  If 
this  word  contains  the  sense  of  separation,  or  driving  off,  like 
Latin  sac.er,  as  it  may,  it  is  from  shutting,  confining,  or  restrain- 
ing intercourse.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  primary  sense 
of  holy  is  sound,  entire,  coinciding  with  the  radical  sense  of  heal. 

CLOD,   LAUDO,   CLAUDO 

In  Welsh,  clod  is  praise,  from  Hod,  a  forcible  utterance.  This 
is  the  English  loud,  and  Lat.  laudo,  which,  with  a  prefix,  becomes 
plaudo.  In  Welsh,  llodi  signifies  to  reach  out,  to  crave,  from 
the  radical  sense  of  Hod,  to  thrust  out  or  extend  ;  but  according 
to  Owen,  llodi  is  from  llawd,  which  signifies  a  shooting  out,  or  a 
going  onward,  productiveness,  a  lad;  and  as  an  adjective,  tending 
forward,  craving,  lewd ;  llodig,  craving,  brimming ;  llodmcb, 
lewdness.  Now,  beyond  all  question,  these  words  are  the  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan  li"i,  to  beget ;  to  bring 
forth  ;  to  cause  to  be  born  ;  and  as  a  noun,  a  child  of  either  sex, 
a  lad.     The  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  use  vau  or  waw,  where  the 

Hebrews  use  yod.     The  Arabic  corresponding  word  is  jJj  lea- 

lada,  the  Ethiopic  (DAj?  walada,  to  beget,  to  bring  forth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  Greek,  the  verb  y.Xeiia,  a  contraction 
of  xltiSuw,  signifies  to  praise,  to  celebrate.  Here  we  have  pre- 
cisely the  Welsh  Hod  above,  corresponding  with  the  Latin  laudo 
and  plaudo.  But  the  same  Greek  word  x/.nw,  zf.tSom,  signifies  to 
shut  or  make  fast.  This  is  the  Latin  cludo,  claudo.  The  Saxons 
used  h  for  the  Greek  z  and  the  Latin  c;  and  with  these  words 
accords  the  Saxon  hlid,  a  cover;  English,  a  lid;  that  which 
shuts  or  makes  fast.  That  these  words  are  all  from  one  root,  is 
a  fact  apparent  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt ;  nor  is  there  the 
least  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  affinity,  for  the  radical  sense, 
to  reach  forward,  to  thrust,  to  strain,  solves  the  whole  mystery. 
To  thrust,  gives  the  sense  of  begetting  and  producing ;  to  strain 
or  throw  out  the  voice,  gives  the  sense  of  praise  ;  and  to  thrust 
or  press  together,  gives  the  sense  of  closing  and  making  fast.  In 
this  manner,  words,  which  at  first  view  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nection, will,  when  pursued  through  different  languages,  assimi- 
late and  unite,  not  only  without  forced  analogies,  but  in  defiance 
of  all  preconceived  opinions ;  and  the  reluctant  mind  is  at  last 
compelled  to  admit  their  identity. 

There  is  another  set  of  words  whose  derivation  from  the  same 
root  is  very  certain,  though  perhaps  less  odvious.  These  are  the 
Danish  slutter,  to  shut,  close,  conclude,  finish,  determine  ;  slutter, 
a  key-keeper,  a  jailer ;  Swedish  sluta,  claudere,  obserare,  to  shut, 
or  shut  up,  or  end  ;  slott,  a  castle ;  D.  sleutel ,  a  key  ;  slot,  a  lock, 
a  castle,  a  conclusion ;  sluiten,  to  shut,  lock,  close,  stop,  con- 
clude ;  G.  schloss,  a  lock ;  schliessen,  to  close,  conclude,  finish, 
fetter,  shackle  ;  schlcuse,  a  sluice  ;  D.  siuis,  id.  Eng.  sluice,  that 
is,  which  shuts  or  fastens  ;  Low  Latin,  exclusa.  See  Spelmans 
Glossary.  These  words  are  unequivocally  formed  from  the  root 
of  claudo,  clausi,  by  the  prefix  s,  just  as  the  Welsh  yslac,  slack, 
loose,  is  formed  on  llac,  and  yspeiliaw  on  yspuil,  spoil,  and  this 
on  the  root  of  peel.  We  observe  all  the  Teutonic  dialects  use 
the  dental  t,  as  the  final  radical,  except  the  German.  The  Latins 
use  both  the  dental  and  a  sibilant,  claudo,  clausi,  clausus. 

If  the  Danish  lyd,  sound,  Sw.  lyda,  to  sound,  is  the  same  word 
as  English  loud,  these  words  belong  to  this  family. 

CRADLE. 

Another  example.  The  English  word  cradle,  Saxon  cradel,  is 
in  Welsh  cryd,  a  rocking,  a  shaking,  a  cradle.  In  Welsh,  the 
verbs  crydu,  crydiaw,  crydian,  signify  to  shake,  to  tremble. 
These  correspond  to  the  Irish  creatham,  to  shake ;  Greek  xoadctm, 
to  shake,  to  swing.  The  Welsh  verbs  are  by  Owen  deduced 
from  rliyd,  which  signifies  a  moving.  Now  15*1)  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Ethiopic,  signifies  to  shake  or  tremble.     The  same 

word  in  Arabic,  tX£j,  signifies  to  thunder;  to  impress  terror;  to 
tremble  ;  to  shake.  This  coincides  with  the  Latin  rudo,  to  roar, 
to  bray  :  and  we  know  from  the  voice  of  the  ass,  that  roughness 
or  shaking  is  an  ingredient  in  the  sense  of  this  word.  We  know 
it  also  from  rudis,  one  of  the  affinities  of  rudo.     There  is  also  in 


Arabic,  i!,,  which  is  rendered  to  run  hither  and  thither;  to 
move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  shake  In  Hebrew 
Tin  signifies  to  tremble  or  shake,  and  to  palpitate  ;  in  Syriac 
and  Eth.  to  rub  or  scrape.  This  connects  the  word  directly  with 
cradle,  through  the  Hebrew ;  and  through  the  Syriac,  with  the 
Latin  rado.  Here  again  we  find  the  sense  of  roughness  or 
grating.  Then  turning  to  the  Welsh,  we  find  grydiaw,  which 
signifies  to  utter  a  rough  sound  ;  to  shout,  whoop,  or  scream  ; 
grydwst,  a  murmur,  from  gryd,  a  shout,  or  whoop,  and  this  from 
rhyd,  the  word  above  mentioned  ;  so  that  crydu,  to  shake,  whence 
cradle,  is  from  the  same  root  as  grydiaw,  to  shout,  and  this  is  the 
Italian  gridare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  grilar  ;  Saxon  graidnn  ;  Sw^ish 
grata;  Danish  grader  ;  Dutch  kryten  ;  German  grciten.  This 
word  in  French  is  contracted,  by  the  omission  of  the  last  radical, 
into  crier  for  crider ;  whence,  probably,  we  have  cry,  W.  cri. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  sense  of  cry  is  to  utter  a  rough  sound ; 
and  this  is  connected  with  the  braying  of  the  ass,  with  shaking, 
trembling,  and  with  roaring,  murmuring,  and  thunder.  The 
connection,  in  this  example,  is  so  marked  as  to  preclude  all  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  identity  of  the  words. 

The  Shemitic  roots  113,  Din,  Din,  and  lip,  all,  in  some  of 
the  languages  of  that  stock,  coincide  in  sense  and  elements  with 
the  English  grate,  French  gratter ;  and  if  the  first  letter  is  a  pre- 
fix, they  would  seem  to  unite  with  the  Latin  rado.  But  this  is  a 
point  I  would  not  undertake  to  determine. 

One  fact  more.  The  Welsh  cri,  above  mentioned,  signifies  a 
cry;  and  as  an  adjective,  rough,  raw.  Now,  this  coincides  with 
the  Latin  crudus,  in  sense ;  and  crudus  with  the  Welsh  cryd, 
above  mentioned. 

The  Dan.  brygger,  Eng.  to  brew,  are  probably  connected  with 
break,  with  freckle,  and  with  rough.  So,  under  this  root,  the 
Welsh  grediaw,  signifies  to  heat,  scorch,  parch ;  whence  greidyll, 
a  griddle,  from  graid,  that  shoots  in  rays ;  heat,  ardency,  from 
gra,  that  shoots,  or  rises,  as  the  nap  or  frieze  of  cloth.  The  latter 
is  probably  a  contracted  word,  of  the  same  family,  but  not  the 
root,  as  Owen  supposes.  But  the  radical  sense  implies  a  shaking, 
agitation,  and  roughness. 

MEET,   METE,   MEASURE. 

Saxon.  —  Mrntan,  to  put,  to  place  ;  Fr.  mettre,  It.  mettere,  Sp. 
and  Port,  meter,  Lat.  mitto. 

Mmtan,  metan,  to  find,  to  meet,  or  meet  with;  to  paint;  to 
dream;  to  measure,  to  mete,  Lat.  mctior,  metor,  Gr.  [itTQsa,  fte- 
rgor,  Lat.  mensus,  with  a  casual  n,  that  is,  mesus,  Fr.  mesure. 

Amctan,  gcmctan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure. 

Gemeting,  gemctung,  a  meeting. 

Gemet,  gemete,  fit,  suitable,  Eng.  meet ;  also,  painted  or  poi- 
trayed. 

Gemetcgan,  geinetia.n,  to  moderate;  gcmetlic,  moderate,  modest. 

Mete,  measure,  mode,  Lat.  m,odius,  modus. 

Meter,  measure  in  verse,  meter  [not  -metre."] 

Mctere,  an  inventor,  a  painter. 

Mate,  middling,  [med.iocris,]  modest,  moderate. 

Mot,  gemot,  a  meeting,  a  council. 

Witena-gemot,  a  council  of  wise  men. 

Moliun,  to  meet,  especially  for  debate.     Eng.  to  moot. 

Gothic  — Motyan,  gamotyan,  to  meet,  to  find. 

Mota,  a  place  for  the  receipt  of  toll  or  customs. 

Dutch. —  Ontmoeten,  to  meet,  to  encounter. 

Meeten,  and  toemeeten,  to  measure. 

Meeter,  a  measurer. 

Gemoeten,  to  meet ;  gemoet,  a  meeting. 

German.  —  Mass,  measure,  meter;  masse,  moderation. 

Messen,  vcrmessen,  to  measure;  messer,  a  measurer. 

Gemtiss,  measure  ;  also,  conformable,  suitable  ;  Eng.  meet,  suit- 
able ;   German  gemassigt,  temperate,  moderate. 

Swedish. — Mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 
[This  is  the  sense  of  finding.] 

Mate,  a  meeting.  0 

Mot,  and  emot,  toward,  against ;  as  in  motsta,  to  stand  against, 
to  resist. 

Mata,  to  measure;  matt,  measure,  meter,  mode. 

Mattelig,  moderate,  middling,  frugal,  temperate. 

Matta,  to  be  sufficient,  to  satisfy,  to  cloy. 

Danish.  —  Moder,  to  meet,  to  convene  ;  mode  or  mode,  a  meet- 
ing; mod,  contrary,   opposite,  against,    to,  toward,  for,  on,  by, 
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aside,  abreast,  as  in  modsetter,  to  set  against,  to  oppose ;  mod- 
s  ger,  to  say  against,  to  contradict;  modvind,  a  contrary  wind. 

Moed,  moden,  ripe,  mellow,  mature.      [Qu.  Lat.  mitis.] 

Mode,  manner,  fashion.      [Probably  from  the  Latin.] 

Maade,  measure,  form,  style  of  writing,  way,  mode,  manner, 
fashion.  [This  is  the  native  Danish  word  corresponding  to  the 
Lat.  modus.'] 

Maadelig,  moderate,  temperate. 

Mat,  enough,,  sufficient ;  mcettcr,  to  satisfy,  or  sate,  to  glut. 

From  the  same  root  are  the  G.  mit,  D.  met,  mede,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
med,  Gr.  utra,  signifying  with. 

By  the  first  signification  of  the  Saxon  mxtan,  or  metan,  we  find 
thaJfh)i!s  word,  which  is  the  English  meet,  is  also  the  French 
mem%,  and  Lat.  mitto,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  throw  or  send,  to 
put,  to  lay.  Meet  is  only  a  modification  of  the  same  sense,  to 
come  to,  to  fall,  to  reach,  hence  to  find;  as  we  say,  to  fall  on. 

The  sense  of  painting  or  portraying  is  peculiar  to  the  Saxon. 
I  am  not  confident  that  this  sense  is  from  finding  ;  but  we  ob- 
serve that  metere  is  rendered  an  inventor  and  a  painter.  The 
sense  of  paint,  then,  may  be,  to  find  out,  to  devise  or  contrive. 

The  sense  of  dreaming  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Saxon.  The 
sense  may  be  to  devise  or  imagine,  or  it  may  be  to  rove,  as  in 
some  other  words  of  like  signification.  If  so,  this  sense  will 
accord  with  the  Syriac  r^o,  infra. 

The  other  significations  present  no  difficulty.  To  meet  is  to 
come  to,  to  reach  in  proceeding  or  in  extending;  hence  to  find. 
The  primary  sense  of  measure  is  to  extend,  to  stretch  to  the  full 
length  or  size  of  a  thing. 

Meet,  fit,  suitable,  like  par,  peer,  pair,  is  from  extending  or 
reaching  to.  So  suit  is  from  the  Latin  sequor,  through  the 
French,  to  follow,  to  press  or  reach  toward.  See  par,  under  K^nj 
supra. 

The  English  meet  and  mete  appear  to  be  from  the  Saxon  dia- 
lect, but  moot  from  the  Gothic. 

Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  Saxon  meet  and  mete  are  united  in 
the  same  orthography ;  and  in  the  Dutch  the  orthography  is  not 
very  different ;  ontmoeten,  gemoeten,  to  meet,  and  mecten,  to 
measure.     Not  so  in  the  other  languages. 

In  German,  mass  is  measure,  and  messen,  to  measure ;  but  the 
sense  of  meet  does  not  occur.  Yet  that  mass  is  the  same  word  as 
meet,  fit,  varied  only  in  dialect,  appears  from  this,  that  gemtlss, 
with  a  prefix,  is  suitable,  answering  to  the  English  meet. 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  words  follow  the  Gothic  orthography  ; 
Swedish  mota,  to  meet,  to  fall  on,  to  come  to,  to  happen.  These 
significations  give  the  sense  of  finding,  and  are  closely  allied  to 

the  senses  of  the  Arabic  verb  <X-c  madda,  infra. 

The  Danish  verb  is  mader,  to  meet ;  but  in  both  the  Swedish 
and  Danish,  the  sense  of  measure  is  expressed  by  a  different 
orthography.  Sw.  mota,  to  measure ;  matt,  measure  ;  Dan. 
maade,  measure,  mode.     In  these  two  languages  we  find  also  the 

sense  of  sufficiency,  and  to  satisfy.  See  infra,  the  Ar.  J>^  and 
Heb.  and  Ch.  SOZtt. 

But  in  these  Gothic  dialects,  there  is  one  application  of  meet- 
ing, which  deserves  more  particular  notice.  In  Swedish,  mot 
and  emot  is  a  preposition  of  the  same  signification  as  the  English 
against.  It  is  rendered  toward,  against.  So  in  Danish,  mod  is 
contrary,  opposite,  against,  to,  toward,  by,  aside,  abreast.  This 
preposition  is  the  simple  verb,  without  any  addition  of  letters, 
prefix  or  suffix.  We  hence  learn  that  the  sense  of  such  prepo- 
sitions is  a  meeting  or  coming  to,  which  gives  the  sense  of  to  or 
toward  ;  but  when  one  meets  another  in  front,  it  gives  the  sense 
of  opposition,  or  contrary  direction.  This  coming  to  or  meeting 
may  be  for  a  friendly  purpose,  and  hence  in  one's  favor,  like  for 
in  English.  Thus  in  Danish,  "  Guds  godhed  mod  os,"  God's 
goodness  or  mercy  toward  us.  In  other  cases,  mod  signifies 
against,  and  implies  counteraction  or  opposition ;  as  modgift,  an 
antidote  ;  modgang,  adversity.  So  for,  in  English,  signifies  to- 
ward, or  in  favor  of;  and  also  opposition  and  negation,  as  in 
forbid. 

In  the  Danish  we  find  moed,  moden,  ripe,  mature.  We  shall 
see  this  sense  in  the  Chaldee  Kt2?3.  The  sense  is,  to  reach,  ex- 
tend, or  come  to. 

The  Latin  modus  is  from  this  root,  and,  by  its  orthography,  it 
seeins  to  have  been  received  from  the  Gothic  race.  The  sense  is 
measure,  limit,  from  extending,  or  comprehending.     This,  then, 


becomes  the  radix  of  many  words  which  express  limitation  or 
restraint,  as  moderate,  modest,  modify ;  a  sense  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  the  radical  verb. 

This  leads  us  a  step  further.  In  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  other 
northern  languages,  mod,  moed,  signifies  mind,  courage,  spirit, 
anger,  whence  English  moody.  The  primary  sense  is  an  ad- 
vancing or  rushing  forward,  which  expresses  mind,  or  intention  ; 
that  is,  a  setting  or  stretching  forward,  and  also  spirit,  anima- 
tion, heat,  and,  lastly,  anger.  So  the  Latin  animus  gives  rise  to 
animosity ;  and  the  Greek  utvog,  mind,  signifies  also  strength, 
force,  vehemence,  and  anger.  Mania  is  from  the  same  radical 
sense. 

Let  us  now  connect  this  root,  or  these  roots,  with  the  Shemitic 
languages. 

In  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  "71)3  signifies  to  measure ;  "1?3,  a 
measure.  This  coincides  with  the  Latin  metior,  and  Gr.  kstoeuj, 
as  well  as  with  the  Saxon,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  which 
all  write  the  word  with  a  dental,  but  the  German  is  mass. 

In  Syriac,     V>  mad,  signifies  to  escape,  to  get  free ;  that  is,  to 

depart,  a  modification  of  the  sense  of  extending  in  the  Arabic. 
A  derivative  in  Syriac  signifies  a  duty,  toll,  or  tribute;  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  Gothic,  that  mota  is  a  toll-house.  It  may  be 
from  measuring,  that  is,  a  portion,  or  perhaps  income. 

This  word  in  Arabic,  <X«o  madda,  signifies, 

1.  To  stretch  or  extend,  to  draw  out,  to  make  or  be  long,  to 
delay  or  give  time,  to  forbear,  to  bring  forth.  To  extend  is  the 
radical  sense  of  measure. 

2.  To  separate,  or  throw  off  or  out;  to  secern,  secrete,  or  dis- 
charge. Hence  to  become  matter  or  sanies,  to  produce  pus,  to 
maturate.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  word  matter,  in  the 
sense  of  pus.  It  is  an  excretion,  from  throwing  out,  separating, 
freeing,  discharging.  Here  we  have  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
mitto,  emitto. 

3.  To  assist,  to  supply.  This  sense  is  probably  from  coming 
to,  that  is,  to  approach  or  visit.  "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me. 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me."     Matth.  xxv. 

This  application  coincides  with  the  English  meet,  but  particu- 
larly with  the  Swedish  and  Danish  sense  of  the  word. 

4.  To  make  thin,  to  attenuate  ;   probably  from  stretching. 
Among  the  Arabic  nouns   formed   under  this  root,   we  find  a 

measure,  or  modius,  showing  that  this  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew;  we  find  also  matter,  or  pus,  and  lenity. 
Qu.  Lat.  mitis. 

In  Chaldee,  S£>3  or  TK.)2  signifies  to  come  to,  to  happen,  to 
reach,  [to  meet,]  to  be  ripe  or  mature,  to  cause  to  come,  to  bring 
or  produce.  The  first  sense  gives  that  of  finding,  and  the  latter 
gives  that  of  maturing,  and  we  observe  that  matter,  <  ■  pus,  is 

from  the  Arabic  <3\^  madda,  and  the  sense  of  mature,  from  the 
Chaldee  JStDfa  meta.  Yet  in  the  use  of  maturate,  from  the  Latin 
maturo,  we  connect  the  words ;  for  to  maturate  is  to  ripen,  and  to 
generate  matter. 

In  Syriac,  this  verb  signifies  the  same  as  the  Chaldee,  to 
come  to ;  and  also  to  be  strong,  to  prevail ;  that  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch,  the  radical  sense  of  power. 

In  Hebrew,  JOT?3  has  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  verb  in  the 
Chaldee  ;  to  find,  to  come  to,  to  happen. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  find,  and  to  be  strong,  to 
prevail ;  hence,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  to  be  sufficient. 
Here  we  see.  the  Danish  and  Swedish  matter,  and  matta,  to  be 
sufficient.     This  is  also  meet,  dialectically  varied. 

In  Syriac,  also,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  strong  or  powerful  ; 
also  in  Pah.  to  bring  or  press  out,  to  defecate,  which  sense  unites 
this  word  with  the  Heb.  [T2J3,  to  press,  to  squeeze.  In  Ethiopic, 
this  verb  signifies  to  come,  to  happen,  to  cause  to  come,  to  bring 
in,  to  bring  forth.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  SEft,  and  the  Chaldee 
KD>2)  are  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  the  former  coin- 
ciding with  the  German  mass  in  orthography,  but  with  the  other 
languages  in  signification. 

In  Chaldee,  S2?3  signifies  the  middle,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  set  in 
the  middle,  to  pass  the  middle  ;  in  Syriac,  to  be  divided  in  the 
middle.     Qu.   Is  not  this  a  branch  of  the  family  of  meet? 

In  Chaldee,  T?2S  amad,  to  measure,  is  evidently  from  l^t  with 
a  prefix  or  formative  !S.  This  word,  in  Syriac,  signifies,  like  the 
simple  verb,  to  escape,  to  be  liberated.     In  Pael,  to  liberate. 
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In  Arabic,  this  verb  Os»«i  amida,  signifies  to  be  terminated, 

to  end  ;  whence  the  noun,  an  end,  limit,  termination,  Latin  meta  ; 
which,  A  ins  worth  informs  us,  signifies,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  a 
limit.  The  fact  is  the  reverse  ;  this  is  its  primary  and  literal 
sense,  and  that  of  a  pillar  and  goal  are  particular  appropriations 
of  that  sense. 

In  Hebrew,  I'm  signifies  a  cubit,  a  measure  of  length. 

The  same  in  the  Rabbinic,  from  "l!>a,  with  a  prefix. 

In  Chaldee,  this  verb  signifies  to  be  contracted,  to  shrink. 

Is  not  this  sense  from  1?2,  measure,  modus;  a  limit,  or  a 
drawing  ? 

That  the  Shemitic  words,  TTO,  8XD12,  SOZto  and  172&,  are  words 
of  the  same  stock  with  meet,  mete,  Lat  metior,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  meeting  and  measuring  should  be  united  in  one  word, 
in  the  Saxon  language,  when  they  are  expressed  by  very  differ- 
ent words  in  the  Shemitic,  and  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  German  a  sibilant  letter  is  often  used, 
in  words  which  are  written  with  a  dental  in  all  the  other  kindred 
languages.  But  in  this  case,  the  German  mass,  measure,  must 
coincide  with  ~V2,  as  must  the  Swedish  mflta,  and  Dan.  maade, 
and  the  Saxon  metan,  Dutch  gemoeten,  Goth,  motyan,  Sw.  mota, 
Dan.  mdder,  with  the  Chaldee  ^St,  but  not  with  the  word  SSfa. 

It  may  not  be  impossible  nor  improbable  that  all  these  words 
are  from  one  stock  or  radix,  and  that  the  different  orthographies 
and  applications  are  dialectical  changes  of  that  root,  introduced 
among  different  families  or  races  of  men,  before  languages  were 
reduced  to  writing. 

In  the  Latin  mensus,  from  metior,  the  n  is  probably  casual,  the 
original  being  m.e.sus,  as  in  the  French  mesure.  I  have  reason 
to  think  there  are  many  instances  of  this  insertion  of  n  before  d 
and  s. 

From  this  exhibition  of  words  and  their  significations,  we  may 
fairly  infer  the  common  origin  of  the  following  words.  Lat. 
mitto,  French  mettre,  English  meet,  to  come  to,  meet,  fit,  and  mete, 
to  measure,  Lat.  metior,  metor,  Gr.  fisT(>uv,  utiQivi,  Lat.  mensura, 
Ft.  mtsnre,  Eng.  measure.  Lat.  modus,  mode,  Sax.  and  Goth. 
mod,  mind,  anger ;  whence  moody,  Eng.  moot,  Lat.  maturus,  ma- 
ture, and  Rmg.  matter. 

In  Welsh,  madu  signifies  to  cause  to  proceed ;  to  send  ;  [Lat. 
mitto ;]  to  suffer  to  go  off;  to  render  productive;  to  become 
beneficial;  and  mad  signifies  what  proceeds  or  goes  forward, 
hence  what  is  good  ;  and  mad,  the  adjective,  signifies  proceeding, 
advancing,  progressive,  good  or  beneficial.  This  word,  then, 
affords  a  clear  proof  of  the  radical  sense  of  good.  We  have  like 
evidence  in  the  English  better,  best,  and  in  prosperity,  which  is 
from  the  Greek  7roorT</>epo>,  to  advance. 

In  Welsh  also  we  find  madrcz,  matter,  pus  ;  mad.ru,  to  dissolve, 
to  putrefy,  to  become  pus.     That  these  words  are  from  the  same 

root  as  the  Arabic  ^X-o  supra,  I  think  to  be  very  obvious ;  and 
here  we  observe  that  the  Welsh  have  'one  important  sense  de- 
rived from  the  root,  that  of  good,  which  occurs  in  none  of  the 
oiner  languages.  But  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  significations,  to  go  forward,  to  advance  ;  hence  to  pro- 
mote interest  or  happiness.  Here  we  have  undeniable  evidence 
that  the  sense  of  good,  Welsh  mad,  and  the  sense  of  matter,  pus, 
pioceed  from  the  same  radix. 


LEGO. 

The  Greek  Zeyvt  is  rendered,  to  speak  or  say  ;  to  tell,  count,  or 
number ;  to  gather,  collect,  or  choose ;  to  discourse  ;  and  to  lie 
down.  This  last  definition  shows  that  this  word  is  the  English 
lie  and  lay ;  and  from  this  application,  doubtless,  the  Latins  had 
their  lectus,  a  bed  ;  that  is,  a  spread,  a  lay. 

The  Latin  lego,  the  same  verb,  is  rendered  to  gather ;  to 
choose  ;  to  read ;  to  steal,  or  collect  by  stealing ;  and  the  phrase 
legere  oram  signifies  to  coast,  to  sail  along  a  coast ;  legere  vela, 
is  to  furl  the  sails ;  legere  halitum,  to  take  breath ;  legere  littus, 
to  sail  close  to  the  shore  ;  legere  milites,  to  enlist  or  muster  sol- 
diers ;  legere  pugno,  to  strike,  perhaps  to  lay  on  with  the  fist. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  such  various  significations 
can  not  proceed  from  one  radix.  But  the  fact  that  they  do  is 
indubitable.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  must  be  to  throw, 
strain,  or  extend,  which  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  cases,  giv.es  the 


sense  of  speaking.  The  sense  of  collecting,  choosing,  gathering, 
is  from  throwing,  or  drawing  out,  or  separating  by  some  such 
act;  or  from  throwing  together.  The  sense  of  lying  down  is 
probably  from  throwing  one's  self  down.  The  sense  of  reading, 
in  Latin,  is  the  same  as  that  of  speaking,  in  the  Greek,  unless  it 
may  be  from  collecting,  that  is,  separating  the  letters,  and  uniting 
them  in  syllables  and  words ;  for  in  the  primitive  mode  of  writing, 
diacritical  points  were  not  used.  But  probably  the  sense  of 
reading  is  the  same  as  in  speaking. 

The  phrases  legere  oram,  legere  littus,  in  Latin,  may  coincide 
with  that  of  our  seamen,  to  stretch  or  lay  along  the  shore  or 
coast,  or  to  hug  the  land  ;  especially  if  this  word  lay,  in  Sanscrit, 
signifies  to  cling,  as  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  author,  bujefor 
which  I  can  not  vouch.  If  this  sense  is  attached  to  the  word,  it 
proves  it  closely  allied  to  the  L.  ligo,  to  bind. 

That  the  sense  of  throwing,  or  driving,  is  contained  in  this 
word,  is  certain  from  its  derivatives.  Thus,  in  Greek,  omoliyta 
signifies  to  select,  to  collect;  and  also  to  reject,  to  repudiate,  and 
to  forbid ;  which  imply  throwing,  thrusting  away. 

Now,  if  throwing,  sending,  or.  driving,  is  the  primary  sense, 
then  the  Latin  lego,  to  read,  and  lego,  legare,  to  send,  are  radi- 
cally the  same  word  ;  the  inflections  of  the  verb  being  varied, 
arbitrarily,  to  designate  the  distinct  applications,  just  as  in  pello, 
appello,  appellerc,  to  drive,  and  appello,  appellare,  to  call. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  whether 
several  words  with  prefixes,  such  as  slag,  flog,  and  the  Latin 
plico,  W.  plygu,  are  not  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  that  is,  lag  or 
lak.  The  sense  of  slay,  Sax.  slagan,  shean,  is  properly  to  strike, 
to  beat;  hence,  in  Saxon,  "  Hig  slogan  heora  toedd,"  they  slew 
their  league,  or  contract ;  that  is,  "they  struck  a  bargain.  It 
signifies  also  to  throw,  as  to  slag  one  into  prison  ;  also,  to  fall ;  to 
set  or  lay.  The  sense  of  killing  is  derivative  from  that  of  strik- 
ing, a  striking  down. 

Flog,  Ld0.t.fligo,  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  drive,  strike,  Eng. 
to  lick  ;  and,  if  formed  on  the  root  of  lay,  is  precisely  the  popular 
phrase,  to  lay  on. 

If  plico  is  formed  with  a  prefix  on  lay  or  its'  root,  it  must  have 
been  originally  pclico,  that  is,  belico,  belay.  Then,  to  fold  would 
be  to  lay  on  or  close ;  to  lay  one  part  to  another.  Now,  this  word 
is  the  Welsh  plygu,  to  fold,  which  Owen  makes  to  be  a  compound 
of  py  and  lly.     The  latter  word  must  be  a  contraction  of  11 yg. 

We  know  that  the  word  reply  is  from  the  French  rcptiquer,  the 
Latin  replico.  Now,  to  reply  is  not  to  fold  back,  but  to  send 
back,  to  throw  back,  as  words,  or  an  answer  ;  and  this  gives  the 
precise  sense  of  lay,  to  throw,  to  send,  which  must  be  the  sense 
of  the  radical  word. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture, 
that  we  constantly  use  the  phrase  to  lay  on,  or  lay  tot  as  synony- 
mous with  ply,  a  word  belonging  to  this  family.  To  pledge, 
another  of  this  family,  is  to  lay  down,  to  deposit ;  and  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  play,  Saxon  plegan,  Dan.  leger,  Sw.  leka,  is  to 
strike  or  drive. 

In  Welsh,  lluciaw  signifies  to  throw,  fling,  cast,  or  dart;  to 
pelt;  to  drift;  from  Hue,  a  darting,  a  flash,  glance,  or  sudden 
throw  ;  hence  lluced,  lightning.  Llug  signifies,  also,  that  breaks, 
or  begins  to  open ;  a  gleam,  a  breaking  out  in  blotches ;  the 
plague.  Llwg  signifies,  also,  that  is  apt  to  break  out,  thtt  is 
bright,  a  tumor,  eruption.  These  words  coincide  with  English 
light,  Lat.  luceo ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  throw,  shoot, 
or  dart ;  and  these  words  all  contain  the  elements  of  flog  and 
fling. 

In  Welsh,  Uyru  signifies  to  fall  flat,  to  lie  extended,  or  to  squat. 
This  is  evidently  allied  to  lay  and  lie. 

These  senses  agree  also  witli  that  of  luck,  to  fall,  or  come  sud- 
denly ;  that  is,  to  rush  or  drive  along. 

In  Russ.  vlagayu  is  to  lay,  or  put  in  ;  equivalent  to  the  German 
einlegcn. 

The  Latin  fluu  is  contracted  from  flugo  ;  and  the  radical  sense 
of  flow  is  the  same  as  that  of  light.  So  the  river  Aar,  in  Europe, 
is  doubtless  from  the  same  source  as  the  Oriental  "|"IH,  to  shine, 
whence  air.  And  "in3,  which,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  to  flow  as 
water,  as  well  as  to  shine,  chiefly  signifies,  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
to  shine. 

To  show  the  great  importance,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  words,  in  order  to  obtain 
clear  ideas  of  the  sense  of  ancient  authors,  more  particularly  of 
difficult  passages  in  dead  languages,  let  the  reader  attend  to  the 
following  remarks. 

In  commenting  on  certain  parts  of  Isaiah  xxviii.  Lowth  ob- 
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serves,  in  his  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  ~'H,  in  verse  15th.  In  our  version,  as 
in  others,  it  is  rendered  agreement ;  but,  says  Lowth,  "  the  word 
means  no  such  thing  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  except  in  the  18th 
verse  following  ;  nor  can  the  lexicographers  give  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  word  in  this  sense."  Yet  he  agrees  with  Vitringa, 
that  in  these  passages  it  must  have  this  signification.  The  dif- 
ficulty, it  seems,  has  arisen  from  not  understanding  the  primary 
sense  of  seeing,  for  the  verb  generally  signifies  to  see;  and  as  a 
noun  the  word  signifies  sight,  vision  ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Latin  version  annexed  to  Vanderhooght's  Bible.  The  Seventy 
render  it  by  ovv&rfHii,  a  covenant  or  league;  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  moderns.  "  Nous  avons  intelligence  avec  le  se- 
pulchre :  "  French.  "  Noi  habbiam  fatta  lega  col  sepulcro  :  " 
Italian    of   Diodati. 

Parkhurst  understands  the  word  to  signify,  to  fasten,  to  settle, 
and  he  cites  2  Sam.  xx.  9,  TPIfl,  "  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard." 
Here  the  sense  is  obvious ;  and  from  this  and  other  passages,  we 
may  infer  with  certainty,  that  the  radical  sense  is  to  reach  to,  or 
to  seize,  hold,  or  fix.  If  the  sense  is  to  reach  to,  then  it  accords 
with  covenant,  conveniens,  coming  to ;  if  the  sense  is  to  fix,  or 
fasten,  then  it  agrees  with  league,  Lat.  ligo,  and  with  pact, 
pactum,  from  pango,  to  make  fast;  all  from  the  sense  of  exten- 
sion, stretching,  straining.  Hence  the  meaning  of  i"i?n,  the 
breast ;  that  is,  the  firm,  fixed,  strong  part.  And  if  the  English 
gaze  is  the  same  word,  which  is  not  improbable,  this  determines 
the  appropriate  sense  of  seeing,  in  this  word,  to  be  to  fix,  or  to 
look  or  reach  with  the  eye  fixed. 

But  we  have  other  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  this  word  in  the  obvious,  undisputed  meaning  of  THK, 
the  same  word  with  a  prefix,  which  signifies  to  catch,  or  lay  hold 
on ;  to  seize ;  hence  behind,  following,  as  if  attached  to  ;  and 
hence  drawing  out  in  time,  to  delay. 

Now,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Arabic  jl~>  hauza,  may  be 

a  word  of  the  same  stock;  and  this  signifies,  among  other  senses, 
to  collect,  contract,  or  draw  together,  to  accumulate,  to  have  in- 
tercourse or  commerce  with  another.  The  latter  sense  would 
give  nearly  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

Lexicographers  are  often  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ent signification  of  words  that  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  root.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  Tlia  is  rendered  to  sing ;  to  look, 
behold,  ot  observe  ;  and  to  rule  ;  and  its  derivatives,  a  ruler,  a 
wall,  the  navel-string,  a  chain  or  necklace,  &c.  How  can  a 
word  signify  to  rule,  and  to  sing,  and  to  look  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  easy  or  natural.  The  sense  is,  in  both  cases,  to  stretch  or 
strain,  to  reach.  To  sing  is  to  strain  the  voice  ;  to  rule  is  to  re- 
strain men ;  and  to  see  is  to  reach,  or  to  hold  in  view. 

In  Latin,  sero  signifies  to  sow,  to  pjant,  to  beget,  to  spread ; 
conscro,  to  sow,  and  to  close  or  join  ;  desero,  to  leave  off,  to  de- 
sert;  asscro,  to  plant  by  or  near,  and  to  assert,  affirm,  and  pro- 
nounce ;  dissero,  to  discourse  ;  insero,  to  insert,  to  implant ;  resero, 
to  unlock,  to  open,  to  disclose.  Desero,  to  desert,  Ainsworth 
says,  is  a  compound  of  de  and  sero',  "  ut  sit  desertum  quod  non 
seritur  nee  colitur."  And  dissero  he  supposes  must  be  a  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word.  Now,  on  the  principles  I  have  un- 
folded, nothing  is  easier  than  an  explanation  of  these  words. 
The  sense  of  sero  is  to  throw,  to  thrust ;  its  literal  sense  is  applied 
to  sowing  and  planting;  conscro  is  to  thrust  or  drive  together; 
desero  is  to  throw  from ;  assero  is  to  throw  in  words,  or  to  throw 
out,  as  in  appcllo  ;  dissero  is  to  throw  words  or  arguments,  with 
the  sense  of  spreading,  expatiating;  insero  is  to  throw  or  thrust 
in ;  resero  is  to  throw  or  drive  from,  hence  to  unlock  or  open. 

It  is  by  resorting  to  the  primary  idea  of  words,  that  we  are 
able  to  explain  applications,  apparently,  or  in  fact,  diverse  and 
even  contrary.  A  very  common  example  of  this  contrariety 
occurs  in  words  which  signify  to  guard  or  defend.  For  instance, 
the  Latin  arcro  signifies  to  drive  off,  and  to  protect,  secure,  hold, 
restrain,  or  keep  from  departing  or  escaping ;  two  senses  directly 
opposite.  This  is  extremely  natural;  for  arcco  signifies  to  thrust 
oft-,  repel,  drive  back;  and  this  act  defends  the  person  or  object 
attacked.  Or  if  we  suppose  the  sense  of  straining  to  be  anterior 
to  that  of  repulsion,  which  is  not  improbable,  then  the  act  of 
straining  or  holding  produces  both  effects ;  to  repel  or  stop  what 
advances  to  assault,  and  protect  what  is  inclosed  or  assaulted. 
The  words  guard  and  warren  present  a  similar  application  of  the 
primary  idea;  and  all  languages  which  I  have  examined  furnish 
a  multitude  of  similar  examples. 


These  examples  illustrate  the  utility  of  extensive  researches  in 
language ;  as  all  cognate  languages  throw  light  on  each  other ; 
one  language  often  retaining  the  radical  meaning  of  a  word  which 
the  others  have  lost.  Who,  for  instance,  that  is  acquainted  only 
with  the  English  use  of  the  verb  to  have,  would  suspect  that  this 
word  and  happen  are  radically  one,  and  that  the  primary  sense  is 
to  fall  or  rush,  hence  to  fall  on  and  seize  ?  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain.  In  the  Spanish  language  the  senses  of  both  verbs  are 
retained  in  haber ;  and  the  Welsh  hapiaw  gives  us  the  true  origi- 
nal signification. 

In  like  manner  the  primary  sense  o?  venio,  in  Latin,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined,  without  resorting  to  other  words,  and  to 
kindred  languages.  In  Latin,  the  word  signifies  to  come  or 
arrive  ;  but  in  Spanish,  venida,  from  venir,  the  Latin  venin,  sig- 
nifies not  only  a  coming  or  arrival,  but  an  attack  in  fencing. 
Venio  coincides  in  origin  with  the  English  find;  Saxrj  jindan  ; 
German  and  Dutch  finden,  to  find,  to  fall  or  light  <c  ,  L/anish 
finder;  Swedish,  finna,  to  find,  to  discover,  to  mtg'.,  io  strike 
against,  [ojfendere.~\  The  primary  sense  of  venio,  then,  is  not 
merely  to  come  or  arrive,  but  to  rush  or  move  >c<th  a  driving 
force ;  and  this  sense  is  applicable  to  coming  or  going. 

That  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall  or  rush,  we  i.ave  evidence  in 
the  Latin  ventus,  and  English  wind,  both  from  the  root  of  this 
verb.  We  have  still  further  evidence  in  the  word  venom,  which 
in  Welsh  is  gwenwyn  ;  gwen,  white,  and  gwyn,  rage,  smart, 
whence  gwynt,  wind.  Venom  is  that  which  frets  or  excites  a 
raging  pain.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Latin  venor,  to  hunt,  to 
chase,  is  of  the  same  family ;  and  so  is  venia,  leave,  or  leave  to 
depart,  or  a  departure,  a  leaving,  coinciding  in  signification  with 
leave. 

The  latter  word,  venia,  proves  another  fact,  that  the  primary 
sense  of  venio  is,  in  general,  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  that 
the  Latin  sense,  to  come,  is  a  particular  appropriation  of  that 
sense. 

In  ascertaining  the  primary  sense  of  words,  it  is  often  useful  or 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  derivatives.  Thus  the  Latin  la>do  is 
rendered  to  hurt ;  but,  by  adverting  to  allido,  elido,  and  collido, 
we  find  that  the  original  signification  is  to  strike,  hit,  or  dash 
against.  Hurt,  then,  is  the  secondary  sense  ;  the  effect  of  the 
primary  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

So  the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize,  does  not  give  the  sense  of  rapidtis, 
rapid ;  but  the  sense  of  the  latter  proves  the  primary  sense  of 
rapio  to  be  to  rush,  and  in  its  application,  to  rush  on  and  seize. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the  affini- 
ties of  language  have  been  understood.  Men  have  been  generally 
satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  sense  of  words, 
without  examining  from  what  visible  or  physical  action,  or  pri- 
mary sense,  that  particular  application  has  been  derived.  Hence 
the  obscurity  that  still  rests  on  the  theory  of  language.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  each  word,  particularly  each  verb,  has  an 
original  specific  sense,  or  application,  distinct  from  every  other 
verb.  We  find,  however,  on  a  close  examination  and  compari- 
son of  the  same  word  in  different  languages,  that  the  fact  is 
directly  the  reverse  ;  that  a  verb  expressing  some  action,  in  a 
general  sense,  gives  rise  to  various  appropriate  senses,  or  partic- 
ular applications.  And  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  similarity  of  manner  in  which  different 
nations  have  appropriated  derivative  and  figurative  senses.  For 
example,  all  nations,  as  far  as  my  researches  extend,  agree  in 
expressing  the  sense  of  justice  and  right  by  straightness  ;  and  sin, 
iniquity,  ioro?ig,  by  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  course. 
Equally  remarkable  is  the  simplicity  of  the  analogies  in  language, 
and  the  small  number  of  radical  significations;  so  small,  indeed, 
that  I  am  persuaded  the  primary  sense  of  all  the  verbs  in  any 
language  may  be  expressed  by  thirty  or  forty  words. 

We  can  not,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  determine,  in  all  cases, 
which  words  are  primitive,  and  which  are  derivative  ;  nor  whether 
the  verb  or  the  noun  is  the  original  word.  Mons.  Gebelin,  in  his 
Monde  Primitif,  maintains  tiiat  the  noun  is  the  root  of  all  other 
words.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  That  some  nouns  may 
have  been  formed  before  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  connected, 
is  possible ;  but,  as  languages  are  noW  constructed,  it  is  demon- 
strably certain,  that  the  verb  is  the  radix  or  stock  from  which 
have  sprung  most  of  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  parts  of 
speech  belonging  to  each  family.  This  is  the  result  of  all  my 
researches  into  the  origin  of  languages.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
many  modern  verbs  are  formed  on  nouns;  as,  to  practice  from 
practice ;  but  the  noun  is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb.  So  we  use 
wrong  as  a  verb,  from  the  adjective  wrong ;  but  the  latter  is  pri- 
marily-a  participle  of  the  verb  to  wring.     Indeed,  a  large  part  of 
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all  nouns  were  originally  particles  or  adjectives,  and  the  things 
which  they  denote  were  named  from  their  qualities.  So  pard, 
pardus,  is  from  TC  barad,  hail ;  and  the  animal  so  named  from 
his  spots,  as  if  sprinkled  with  hail,  from  the  sense  of  separation  or 
scattering.  Crape,  the  Fr.  crepe,  is  from  creper,  to  crisp.  Sight 
signifies,  primarily,  seen  ;  it  being  the  participle  of  seon,  con- 
tracted from  sigan.  Draught  is  the  participle  of  draw,  that 
which  is  drawn,  or  the  act  of  drawing ;  thought  is  the  participle 
of  think. 

As  the  verb  is  the  principal  radix  of  other  words,  and  as  the 
proper  province  of  this  part  of  speech  is  to  express  action,  almost 
all  the  modifications  of  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  word,  to  move. 

The  principal  varieties  of  motion  or  action  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  verbs. 

1.  To  drive,  throw,  thrust,  send,  urge,  press. 

2.  To  set,  fix,  lay.     But  these  are  usually  from  thrusting,  or 
throwing  down. 

3.  To     strain,     stretch,     draw ;    whence    holding,     binding, 
strength,   power,  and  often  health. 

4.  To  turn,  wind,  roll,  wander. 

5.  To  flow,  to  blow,  to  rush. 

6.  To  open,  part,  split,  separate,  remove,  scatter.     See  No.  16. 

7.  To  swell,  distend,  expand,  spread. 

8.  To  stir,  shake,  agitate,  rouse,  excite. 

9.  To  shoot,  as  a  plant;  to  grow;  allied  to  No.  1. 

10.  To  break,  or  burst;  allied  sometimes  to  No.  3. 

11.  To  lift,  raise,  elevate;  allied  to  No.  9. 

12.  To  flee,  withdraw,  escape  ;  to  fly  ;  often  allied  to  No.  1. 

13.  To  rage  ;  to  burn  ;  allied  to  Nos.  7  and  8. 

14.  To  fall ;  to  fail ;  whence  fading,  dying,  &c. 

15.  To  approach,  come,  arrive,  extend,  reach.  This  is  usually 
the  sense  of  gaining.     No.  34. 

16.  To  go,  walk,  pass,  advance  ;  allied  to  No.  6. 

17.  To  seize,  take,  hold ;  sometimes  allied  to  No.  31. 

18.  To  strike  ;  to  beat ;  allied  to  No.  1. 

19.  To  swing  ;  to  vibrate.     No.  29. 

20.  To  lean  ;  to  incline  ;  allied  to  the  sense  of  wandering,  or 
departing. 

21.  To  rub,  scratch,  scrape ;  often  connected  with  driving, 
and  with  roughness. 

22.  To  swim  ;  to  float. 

23.  To  stop,  cease,  rest ;  sometimes,  at  least,  from  straining, 
holding,  fastening. 

24.  To  creep  ;  to  crawl ;  sometimes  connected  with  scraping. 

25.  To  peel,  to  strip,  whence  spoiling. 

26.  To  leap,  to  spring  ;  allied  to  Nos.  9  and  1. 

27.  To  bring,  bear,  carry ;  in  some  instances  connected  with 
producing,  throwing  out. 

28.  To  sweep. 

29.  To  hang.     No.  19. 

30.  To  shrink,  or  contract;  that  is,  to  draw.     See  No.  3. 

31.  To  run;  to  rush  forward;  allied  to  No.  1. 

32.  To  put  on  or  together ;  to  unite  ;  allied  to  Nos.  1  and  3. 

33.  To  knit,  to  weave. 

34.  To  gain,  to  win,  to  get.     See  No.  15. 

These  and  a  few  more  verbs  express  the  literal  sense  of  all  the 
primary  roots.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  all  the  foregoing 
significations  are  not  distinct.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  whole 
may  be  brought  under  the  signification  of  a  very  few  words. 
The  English  words  to  send,  throw,  thrust,  strain,  stretch,  draw, 
drive,  urge,  press,  embrace  the  primary  sense  of  a  great  part  of 
all  the  verbs  in  every  language  which  I  have  examined.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  so,  for  the  verb  is  certainly  the  root  of  most  words ; 
and  the  verb  expresses  motion,  which  always  implies  the  appli- 
cation of  force. 

Even  the  verbs  which  signify  to  hold  or  stop,  in  most  instances 
at  least,  if  not  in  all,  denote,  primarily,  to  strain  or  restrain  by 
exertion  of  force  ;  and  to  lie  is,  primarily,  to  throw  down,  to  lay 
one's  self  down.  So  that  intransitive  verbs  are  rarely  exceptions 
to  the  general  remark  abose  made,  that  all  verbs  primarily  ex- 
press motion  or  exertion  of  force.  The  substantive  verb  has 
more  claims  to  be  an  exception  than  any  other;  for  this  usually 
denotes,  1  think,  permanence  or  continued  being ;  but  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  this  verb  may  perhaps  be  to  set  or  fix  ;  and  verbs 
having  this  sense  often  express  extension  in  time  or  duration.  So 
Ttu'U),  in  Greek,  is  to  stretch,  but  the  same  word  teneo,  in  Latin, 
is  to  hold ;  hence  continuance. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  radical  sense  of  some  of  the  most 
common  verbs. 


Speaking,  calling,  crying,  praying,  utterance  of  sounds,  is  usu- 
ally from  the  sense  of  driving  or  straining.  Thus,  in  Latin, 
appello  and  compello,  though  of  a  different  conjugation  from  pello, 
depello,  impello,  are  from  the  same  root ;  and  although  the  Latin 
repello  does  not  signify  to  recall,  yet  the  corresponding  word  in 
Italian,  rappcllare,  and  the  French  rappeier,  signify  to  recall,  and 
hence  the  English  repeal.  Hence  also  peal,  either  of  a  bell  or  of 
thunder.  This  is  the  Greek  jiaXXu>,  and  probably  nallm  is  from 
the  same  root.  The  sense  of  striking  is  found  in  the  Greek  verb, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  Latin  loquor,  English  clock.  But  in  general, 
speaking,  in  all  its  modifications,  is  the  straining,  driving,  or  im- 
pulse of  sounds.  Sometimes  the  sense  coincides  more  exactly 
with  that  of  breaking  or  bursting. 

Singing  is  a  driving  or  straining  of  the  voice  ;  and  we  apply 
strain  to  a  passage  of  music,  and  to  a  course  of  speaking. 

I  am  not  confident  that  I  can  refer  the  sensation  of  hearing  to 
any  visible  action.  Possibly  it  may  sometimes  be  from  striking, 
hitting,  touching.  But  we  observe  that  hear  is  connected  in 
origin  with  ear,  as  the  Latin  audio  is  with  the  Greek  ovs,  ojtos, 
the  ear ;  whence  it  appears  probable  that  the  verb  to  hear  is 
formed  from  the  name  of  the  ear,  and  the  ear  is  from  some  verb 
which  signifies  to  shoot  or  extend,  for  it  signifies  a  limb. 

The  primary  sense  of  seeing  is  commonly  to  extend  to,  to 
reach  ;  as  it  were,  to  reach  with  the  eye.  Hence  the  use  of  be- 
hold, for  the  radical  sense  of  hold  is  to  strain ;  and  hence  its  sig- 
nification in  beholden,  held,  bound,  obligated.  See  the  verb  See, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

The  sense  of  look  may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  see. 
It  appears,  in  some  instances,  to  have  for  its  primary  signification, 
to  send,  throw,  cast ;  that  is,  to  send  or  cast  the  eye  or  sight. 

The  primary  sense  of  feeling  is  to  touch,  hit,  or  strike ;  and 
probably  this  is  the  sense  of  taste. 

Wonder  and  astonishment  are  usually  expressed  by  some  word 
that  signifies  to  stop  or  hold.  Hence  the  Latin  miror,  to  wonder, 
is  the  Armoric  miret,  to  stop,  hold,  hinder ;  coinciding  with  the 
English  moor,  and  Spanish  amarrar,  to  moor,  as  a  ship. 

To  begin  is  to  come,  or  fall  on  ;  to  thrust  on.  We  have  a 
familiar  example  in  the  Latin  incipio,  in  and  capio  ;  for  capio  is 
primarily  to  fall  or  rush  on  and  seize.  See  Begin,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

Attempt  is  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  as  in  Latin  tento. 
See  Assay  and  Essay. 

Power,  strength,  and  the  corresponding  verb,  to  be  able,  are 
usually  expressed  by  straining,  stretching,  and  this  is  the  radical 
sense  of  ruling  or  governing.  Of  this  the  Latin  rego  is  an 
example,   which  gives  rectus,  right,  that  is,  stretched,  straight. 

Care,  as  has  been  stated,  is  usually  from  straining,  that  is,  a 
tension  of  the  mind. 

Thinking  is  expressed  by  setting.  To  think  is  to  set  or  fix  or 
hold  in  the  mind.  It  approaches  to  the  sense  of  suppose,  Latin 
suppono. 

And  under  this  word,  let  us  consider  the  various  applications 
of  the  Latin  puto.  The  simple  verb  puto  is  rendered  to  prune, 
lop,  or  dress,  as  vines ;  that  is,  according  to  Ainsworth,  putum, 
i.  e.  purum  reddo,  purgo,  by  which  I  understand  him  to  mean, 
that  putum  is  either  a  change  of  purum,  or  used  for  it ;  a  most 
improbable  supposition,  for  the  radical  letters  t  and  r  are  not  com- 
mutable.  Puto  is  rendered,  also,  to  make  even,  clear,  adjust,  or 
cast  up  accounts ;  also  to  think  or  consider ;  to  suppose  ;  to  de- 
bate. Its  compounds  are  amputo,  to  cut  off",  prune,  amputate,  to 
remove  ;  computo,  to  compute,  to  reckon,  to  think  or  deem  ;  dis- 
puto,  to  make  clear,  to  adjust  or  settle,  to  dispute  or  debate,  to 
reason  ;  imputo,  to  impute,  to  ascribe  or  lay  to,  to  place  to  ac- 
count; reputo,  to  consider,  to  revolve,  to  reckon  up,  to  impute. 
The  Latin  deputo  signifies  to  think,  judge  or  esteem,  to  account 
or  reckon,  and  to  prune  ;  but  the  Italian  deputare,  Spanish  dipu- 
tar,  and  French  deputer,  from  the  Latin  word,  all  signify  to  send. 
How  can  the  sense  of  think,  and  that  ofiop  or  prune,  be  deduced 
from  a  common  root  or  radical  sense?  We  find  the  solution  of 
this  question  in  the  verb  to  depute.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
throw,  thrust,  or  send,  or  to  set  or  lay,  which  is  from  throwing, 
driving.  To  prune  is  to  separate,  remove,  or  drive  off;  to  force 
off;  to  think  is  a  setting  in  the  mind  ;  to  compute  is  to  throw  or 
put  together,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  numbers ;  to  dispute  is  to 
throw  against  or  apart,  like  debate,  to  beat  from ;  to  impute  is  to 
throw  or  put  to  or  on ;  and  to  repute  is  to  think  or  throw  in  the 
mind  repeatedly.  To  amputate  is  to  separate  by  cutting  round. 
Puto,  then,  in  Latin,  is  from  the  same  root,  probably,  as  the  English 
put,  or  the  same  word  differently  applied  ;  and  also  the  Dutch 
pooten,  to  plant;  poot,  a  paw,  a  twig  or  shoot,  Gr.  <jjuto>,  &c. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  attempting  to  discover  the  primary  sense  of  words,  we  are 
to  carry  our  reflections  back  to  the  primitive  state  of  mankind, 
and  consider  how  rude  men  would  effect  their  purposes,  before 
the  invention  or  use  of  the  instruments  which  the  moderns  em- 
ploy. The  English  verb  to  cut,  signifies,  ordinarily,  to  separate 
with  an  edged  tool ;  and  we  are  apt  to  consider  this  as  the  chief 
and  original  sense.  But  if  so,  how  can  cut,  the  stroke  of  a  whip, 
which  is  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  be  deduced  from  the  act 
of  severing  by  an  edged  tool?  We  have,  in  this  popular  use  of 
the  word,  a  clew  to  guide  us  to  the  primary  sense,  which  is,  to 
drive,  urge,  press;  and,  applied  to  the  arm,  to  strike.  But  we 
have  better  evidence.  In  the  popular  practice  of  speaking  in 
New  England,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  one  person  call  to 
another  when  running,  and  say,  Cut  on,  cut  on ;  that  is,  hurry, 
run  faster,  drive,  press  on  ;  probably  from  striking  a  beast,  which 
one  rides  on.  This  is  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  we 
see  that  this  verb  is  the  Latin  each,  to  strike,  to  cut  down,  some- 
what differently  applied  and  cado,  to  fall,  is  only  a  modified 
sense  of  the  same  root,  and  the  compounds  inc'ulo,  to  cut,  and 
incido,  to  fall  on,  are  of  one  family.  To  cut  is,  therefore,  prima- 
rily, to  strike,  or  drive  ;  and  to  cut  off,  if  applied  to  the  severing 
of  bodies,  before  edged  tools  were  used,  was  to  force  off,  or  to 
strike  off;  hence  the  sense  of  separating  in  the  phrase  to  cut  off 
a  retreat  or  communication. 

So  the  Latin  carpo  is  the  English  carve,  originally  to  separate 
by  plucking,  pulling,  seizing  and  tearing  ;  afterwards,  by  cuttimr. 

Ashing  is  usually  expressed  by  the  sense  of  pressing,  urging. 
We  have  a  clear  proof  of  this  in  the  Latin  peto  and  its  com- 
pounds. This  verb  signifies,  primarily,  to  rush,  to  drive  at,  to 
assault;  and  this  sense,  in  Dictionaries,  ought  to  stand  first  in 
the  order  of  definitions.  We  have  the  force  of  the  original  in 
the  words  impetus  and  impetuous.  So  the  Latin  rogo  coincides 
in  elements  with  reach. 

The  act  of  understanding  is  expressed  by  reaching  or  taking, 
holding,  sustaining  ;  the  sense  of  comprehend,  and  of  understand. 
We  have  a  popular  phrase  which  well  expresses  this  sense,  "  I 
take  your  meaning  or  your  idea."  So  in  German,  begreifen,  to 
begripe,  to  apprehend. 

Knowing  seems  to  have  the  same  radical  sense  as  under- 
standing. 

Pain,  grief,  distress,  and  the  like  affections,  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  pressure  or  straining.     Affliction  is  from  striking. 

Joy,  mirth,  and  the  like  affections,  are  from  the  sense  of  rous- 
ing, exciting,  lively  action. 

Covering,  and  the  like  actions,  are  from  spreading  over  or 
cutting  off,  interruption. 

Hiding  is  from  covering  or  from  withdrawing,  departure  ;  or 
concealment  may  be  from  withholding,  restraining,  suppressing, 
or  making  fast,  as  in  the  Latin  celo. 

Heat  usually  implies  excitement;  but  as  the  effect  of  heat,  as 
well  as  of  cold,  is  sometimes  to  contract,  I  think  both  are  some- 
times from  the  same  radix.  Thus  cold  and  the  Lat.  caleo,  to  be 
warm,  and  callus  and  calleo,  to  be  hard,  have  all  the  same  ele- 
mentary letters,  and  I  suppose  them  all  to  be  from  one  root,  the 
sense  of  which  is,  to  draw,  strain,  shrink,  contract.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  t'i  this  opinion,  for  these  words  coincide  with  calleo, 
to-be  strong  or  able,  to  know  ;  a  sense  that  implies  straining  and 
holding. 

Hope  is  probably  from  reaching  forward.  We  express  strong 
desire  by  longing,  reaching  toward. 

Earnestness,  boldness,  daring,  peril,  promptness,  readinpss,  will- 
ingness, love,  and  favor,  are  expressed  by  advancing  or  inclining. 

Light  is  often  expressed  by  opening,  or  the  shooting  of  rays, 
radiation;  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  the  original  word  was 
applied  to  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  Whiteness  is  often 
connected  in  origin  with  light.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  Latin  eaneo,  to  shine  and  to  be  white. 

And  that  the  primary  sense  of  this  word  is  to  shoot,  to  radiate, 
that  is,  to  throw  out  or  off,  we  have  evidence  in  the  verb  cano,  to 
sing,  whence  canto,  the  sense  of  which  is  retained  in  our  popular 
use  of  cant ;  to  cant  a  stone  ;  to  cant  over  a  cask ;  give  the  thing 
a  cant  ;  for  all  these  words  are  from  one  stock. 

The  Latin  virtus,  the  English  worth,  is  from  the  root  of  vireo, 
to  grow,  that  is,  to  stretch  forward,  to  shoot ;  hence  the  original 
sense  is  strength,  a  sense  we  retain  in  its  application  to  the 
qualities  of  plants.  Hence  the  Latin  sense  of  virtus  is  bravery, 
coinciding  with  the  sense  of  boldness,  a  projecting  forward. 

Pride  is  from  swelling  or  elevation,  the  primary  sense  of  some 
other  words  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Fear   is  usually   from  shrinking  or  from  shaking,  trembling; 


or  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  striking,  a  being  struck,  as  with 
surprise. 

Holiness  and  sacredness  are  sometimes  expressed  by  separation, 
as  from  common  things.  The  Teutonic  word  holy,  however, 
seems  to  be  from  the  sense  of  soundness,  entireness. 

Faith  and  belief  seem  to  imply  a  resting  on,  or  a  leaving.  It  is 
certain  that  the  English  belief  is  a  compound  of  the  prefix  be  and 
leaf,  leave,  permission.  To  believe  one,  then,  is  to  leave  with 
him,  to  rest  or  suffer  to  rest  with  him,  and  hence  not  to  dispute, 
contend,  or  deny. 

Color  may  be  from  spreading  over  or  putting  on  ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  primary  sense  is  to  dip.     See  Dye  and  Tixge. 

Spots  are  from  the  sense  of  separating,  or  from  sprinkling,  dis- 
persion. 

The  radical  sense  of  making  is  to  press,  drive,  or  force.  We 
use  make  in  its  true  literal  sense,  in  the  phrases,  Make  your  horse 
draw,  Make  your  servant  do  what  you  wish. 

Feeding  is  from  the  sense  of  pressing,  crowding,  stuffing ;  that 
is,  from  driving  or  thrusting.  Eating  seems  to  have  a  somewhat 
different  sense. 

Drinking  is  from  drawing,  or  from  wetting,  plunging.  Drench 
and  drink  are  radically  one  word. 

Anger,  and  the  like  violent  passions,  imply  excitement,  or 
violent  action.  Hence  their  connection  with  burning  or  inflam- 
mation, the  usual  sense  of  which  is  raging  or  violent  commotion. 

Agreement,  harmony,  are  usually  from  meeting  or  union,  or 
from   extending,  reaching  to. 

Dwelling,  abiding,  are  from  the  sense  of  throwing  or  setting 
down,  or  resting,  or  from  stretching;  as  we  see  by  the  Latin 
continue,  from  teneo,  Gr.  Tfiviu,  to  extend. 

Guardino-  and  defending  are  from  roots  that  signify  to  stop,  or 
to  cut  off ;  or,  more  generally,  from  the  sense  of  driving  off ;  a 
repelling  or  striking  back.     In  some  cases,  perhaps,  from  holding. 

Opposition  is  usually  expressed  by  meeting,  and  hence  the 
prepositions  which  express  opposition.  Thus  the*  Danish  prepo- 
sition mod,  Swedish  mot  or  emot,  against,  contrary,  is  the  English 
word  to  meet. 

Words  which  express  spirit,  denote,  primarily,  breath,  air,  wind, 
the  radical  sense  of  which  is  to  flow,  move,  or  rush.  Hence  the 
connection  between  spirit  and  courage,  animus,  animosus  ;  hence 
passion,  animosity.  So  in  Greek  (fujtririg,  frenzy,  is  from  </»?  i, 
the  mind,  or  rather  from  its  primary  sense,  a  moving  or  rushing. 

So  in  our  mother  tongue,  mod  is  mind  or  spirit ;  whence  mood, 
in  English,  and  Saxon  modig,  moody,  angry.  Hence  mind  in  the 
sense  of  purpose,  its  primary  signification,  is  a  setting  forward,  as 
intention  is  from  intendo,  to  stretch,  to  strain,  the  sense  that 
ought  to  stand  first  in  a  Dictionary. 

Reproach,  chiding,  rebuke,  are  from  the  sense  of  scolding,  or 
throwing  out  words  with  violence. 

Sin  is  generally  from  the  sense  of  deviating,  wandering,  as  is 
the  practice  of  lewdness. 

Right,  justice,  equity,  are  from  the  sense  of  stretching,  making 
straight,  or  from  laying,  making  smooth. 

Falsehood  is  from  falling,  failing,  or  from  deviation,  wander- 
ing, draicing  aside. 

The  primary  sense  of  strange  and  foreign,  is  distant,  and  from 
some  verb  signifying  to  depart.  Wild  and  fierce  are  from  a  like 
sense. 

Vain,  vanity,  wane,  and  kindred  words,  are  from  exhausting, 
drawing  out,   or  from  departing,  withdrawing,  falling  away. 

Paleness  is  usually  from  failure,  a  departure  of  color. 

Glory  is  from  opening,  expanding,  display,  or  making  clear. 

Binding,  making  fast  or  close,  is  from  pressure,  or  straining. 

Writing  is  from  scratching,  engraving,  the  sense  of  all  primi- 
tive words  which  express  this  act. 

A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  icood,  &c,  are  from  collecting  or  pressing, 
or  some  allied  signification. 

Vapor,  steam,  smoke,  are  usually  from  verbs  which  signify  to 
exhale  or  throw  off. 

Stepping  seems  to  be  from  opening,  expanding,  stretching. 
Thus  passus  in  Latin  is  from  pando,  to  open,  but  this  agrees  in 
origin  witli  pateo,  and  with  the  Greek  Ttureui.  Gradus,  in  Latin, 
coincides  with  the  Welsh  rhawd,  a  way,  and  this,  when  traced  to 
its  root,  terminates  in  the  Oriental  "H,  frn,  Chaldee,  to  open, 
stretch  or  expand  ;  in  Syriac,  jjj  rcda,  to  go,  to  pass.  Walking 
may  be  sometimes  from  a  like  source ;  but  the  word  walk  signi- 
fies, primarily,  to  roll,  press,  work  and  full,  as  a  hat,  whence 
walker  signifies  a  fuller. 

Softness  and  weakness  are  usually  named  from  yielding,  bend- 
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ing,  withdrawing,  as  is  relaxation.     Softness,  however,  is  some- 
times connected  with  smoothness,  and  perhaps  with  moisture. 

Sweetness  seems  to  have  for  its  primary  sense,  either  softness 
or  smoothness. 

Roughness  is  from  sharp  points,  wrinkling  or  breaking;  and 
acidity  is  from  sharpness  or  pungency,  and  nearly  allied  to 
roughness. 

Death  is  expressed  by  falling  or  departure  ;  life,  by  fixedness 
or  continuance,  or  from  animation,  excitement. 

Selling  is,  primarily,  a  passing  or  transfei.  Sellan,  in  Saxon, 
signifies  to  give,  as  well  as  to  sell, 

A  coast  or  border  is  usually  the  extreme  point,  from  extending. 

Law  is  from  setting,  establishing. 

The  primary  sense  of  son,  daughter,  offspring,  is  usually  a 
shoot,  or,  as  we  say,  issue.  Hence,  in  Hebrew,  "p  ben,  signifies 
both  a  son,  a  cion,  a  branch,  and  the  young  of  other  animals. 
A  son,  says  Parkhurst,  is  from  iTQ  banah,  to  build  ;  and  hence  he 
infers  that  a  son  is  so  called,  because  he  builds  up  or  continues 
his  father's  house  or  family.  But  if  so,  how  does  the  word  apply 
to  a  branch,  or  an  arrow?  What  do  these  build  up?  The  mis- 
take of  this  author,  and  of  others,  proceeds  from  their  not  under- 
standing the  original  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  is  not  to  erect, 
or  elevate,  but  to  throw,  to  set,  to  found  ;  and  this  verb  is  probably 
retained  in  our  word  found.  A  son  is  that  which  is  thrown  or 
shot  out ;  a  cion  or  branch  is  the  same,  an  offset,  one  an  offset  of 
the  human  body,  the  other  of  a  plant,  and  an  arrow  is  that  which 
is  shot  or  thrown.  Hence,  probably,  the  Hebrew  tJ»  eben  or 
even,  a  stone,  W.  maen  or  vaen,  that  which  is  set,  so  named  from 
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its  compactness  or  hardness.     And  in  Arabic  ,  _>5  abana,  signifies 
to  think,  Lat.  opinor,  that  is,  to  set  in  the  mind. 

Few  and  small  are  senses  often  expressed  by  the  same  word. 
Thus,  although  few  in  English  expresses  merely  a  small  number, 
yet  the  same  word  in  French,  pcu,  and  in  the  Italian,  por.o,  sig- 
nifies little  in  quantity,  as  well  zisfeic  in  number. 

Cause  is  from  the  sense  of  urging,  pressing,  impelling.  Hence 
it  well  expresses  that  which  produces  an  effect ;  and  hence  it  is 
peculiarly  expressive  of  that  by  which  a  man  seeks  to  obtain  a 
claim  in  law.  A  cause  in  court  is  properly  a  pressing  for  right, 
like  action  from  ago;  and  prosecution  from  the  Latin  sequor, 
which  is  our  word  seek.  Hence  the  Latin  accuso,  to  accuse,  to 
throw  upon,  to  press,  or  load  with  a  charge.  The  Saxon  saca, 
contention,  suit  in  law,  is  synonymous  with  cause,  and  from  the 
root  of  seek,  sequor.     It  is  the  English  sake. 

The  word  thing  is  nearly  synonymous  with  cause  and  sake. 
See  Thing,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  primary  sense  of  time,  luck,  chance,  fortune,  is  to  fall,  to 
come,  to  arrive,  to  happen.  Tide,  time,  and  season,  have  a  like 
original  sense.  Tide,  in  Saxon,  is  time,  not  a  flow  of  the  sea,  the 
latter  being  a  secondary  and  modern  application  of  the  word. 
This  primary  signification  of  time  will  unfold  to  us  what  I  for- 
merly could  not  understand,  and  what  I  could  find  no  person  to 
explain ;  that  is,  why  the  Latin  tempora  should  signify  times  and 
the  temples.  It  seems  that  tempora  are  the  falls  of  the  head. 
Hence,  also,  we  understand  why  tempest  is  naturally  deducible 
from  tempus,  as  the  primary  sense  is  to  fall,  to  rush.  Hence 
tempestivus,  seasonable,  that  comes  in  good  time.  Season  has  a 
like  sense. 

Hence,  also,  we  are  led  to  understand,  what  has  seemed  inex- 
plicable, how  the  French  heureux,  lucky,  happy,  can  be  regu- 
larly deduced  from  heure,  an  hour.  We  find  that  in  Greek  and 
Latin  the  primary  sense  of  hour  is  time,  and  time  is  a  coming,  a 
falling,  a  happening,  like  the  English  luck,  and  hence  the  sense 
of  lucky ;  hence  fortunate  and  happy.  The  word  fortunate  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  Shemitic  '111  davar,  or  thavar,  cor- 
responds almost  precisely  with  that  of  cause  and  thing  in  English  ; 
that  is,  to  strain,  urge,  drive,  fall,  or  rush.  Hence  it  signifies  to 
speak,  and  in  Ch.  and  Syr.  to  lead,  to  direct,  to  govern.  As  a 
noun,  it  signifies  a  word,  that  which  is  uttered ;  a  thing,  cause,  or 
matter;  that  is,  that  which  happens  or  falls,  like  event  from  evenio  ; 
also  a  plague,  or  great  calamity  ;  that  is,  that  which  falls  or  comes 
on  man  or  beast,  like  plague;  a  stroke  or  affliction,  from  striking. 
And  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix  answer- 
ing to  the  Gothic  du,  Saxon  and  English  to,  in  the  Saxon  to- 
drifan,  to  drive,  then  the  root  ~Q  coincides  exactly  with  the 
Welsh  peri,  to  command,  which  is  retained  in  composition  in  the 
Lat.  impero.     Indeed,  if  the  first  syllable  of  guberno  is  a  prefix, 
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the  root  of  this  word  may  be  the  same.  The  object,  however, 
for  which  this  word  is  here  mentioned,  is  chiefly  to  show  the 
uniformity  which  men  have  observed  in  expressing  their  ideas ; 
making  use  of  the  same  visible  physical  action  to  represent  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  moral  ideas. 

Silence,  deafness,  dumbness,  are  from  stopping,  holding,  or 
making  fast. 

War  is  from  the  sense  of  striving,  driving,  struggling. 

Good  is  generally  from  enlarging,  or  advancing,  like  pros- 
perous. 

Evil  is  from  wandering,  departing,  or  sometimes  from  softness, 
weakness,  flowing  or  fluxibility,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Latin 
malum,  from  the  Welsh  mall. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  names  of  natural  and  material  ob- 
jects can  not  always  be  asctrtained.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Some  of  these  names  are  detached  branches  of  a  family  of  words 
which  no  longer  form  a  part  of  our  language ;  the  verb  and  all 
the  derivatives,  except  a  single  name,  being  extinct,  or  found 
only  in  some  remote  country.  Others  of  these  names  have  suf- 
fered such  changes  of  orthography,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  primary  or  radical  letters,  and  of  course  the 
family  to  which  they  belong.  Numerous  examples  of  such  words 
occur  in  English,  as  in  every  other  language. 

But  from  such  facts  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  researches, 
I  may  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  most  names  of 
natural  objects  are  taken  from  some  obvious  quality  or  action,  or 
some  supposed  quality  of  the  tiling  ;  or  from  the  particular  action 
or  operation  by  which  it  is  produced.  Thus  tumors  are  named 
from  pushing,  or  swelling;  and  redness,  or  red,  seems,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  to  be  named  from  eruptions  on  the  body.  The 
human  body  is  named  from  shaping,  that  is,  setting,  fixing,  or  ex- 
tending, and  hence,  sometimes,  the  general  name  of  the  human 
race.  The  arm  is  a  shoot,  a  push,  as  is  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
A  board,  a  table,  a  floor,  is  from  spreading,  or  expanding,  ex- 
tending.    Skin  and  bark  are  from  peeling,  stripping,  &c. 

The  names  of  particular  animals  and  plants  can  not  always  be 
traced  to  their  source  ;  but,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  discover 
their  origin,  I  find  animals  to  be  generally  named  from  some 
striking  characteristic  of  external  appearance  ;  from  the  voice, 
from  habits  of  life,  or  from  their  office.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Greek  crnot>t)oc  and  Latin  struthio,  or  ostrich, 
is  from  the  same  root  as  the  English  strut,  the  strutter;  the 
primary  sense  of  which  root  is,  to  stretch,  which  explains  all  the 
senses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  of  this  family.  It  is  certain 
that  the  crow  is  named  from  its  cry,  and  the  leopard  from  his 
spots. 

Thus  plants  were  named  from  their  qualities ;  some  from  their 
form,  others  from  their  color,  others  from  their  effects,  others 
from  the  place  of  their  growth.  The  English  root,  Lat.  radix,  is 
only  a  particular  application  of  rod  and  ray,  radius;  that  is,  a 
shoot.     Spurge  is,  undoubtedly,  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  pur  go. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  many  names  of  plants  were 
originally  adjectives,  expressing  their  qualities ;  or  the  name  was 
a  compound,  used  for  the  same  purpose,  one  part  of  which  has 
been  dropped,  and  the  other  remaining  as  the  name  of  the  plant. 
Thus  pine,  pinus,  is  from  pin,  pinna,  penna  ;  for  in  Welsh  pin  is 
a  pin  and  a  pen  or  style  for  writing,  and  pinbren  is  a  pine-tree. 
The  tree,  then,  was  named  from  its  leaf. 

Fir  has  a  similar  origin  and  signification. 

It  is  probable  or  rather  certain,  that  some  natural  objects,  as 
plants  and  minerals,  received  their  names  from  their  supposed 
qualities ;  as,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  men  might 
ascribe  effects  to  them,  by  mistake.  The  whole  history  of  magic 
and  enchantment  leads  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Minerals  are,  in  many  instances,  named  from  their  obvious 
qualities,  as  gold  from  its  yellowness,  and  iron  from  its  hardness. 
The  names  can,  in  some  cases,  be  traced  to  their  original,  as  that 
of  gold  and  of  the  Latin  ferrum.;  but  many  of  them  are  not  easily 
ascertained.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  specific  names  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  appear  to  be  obscure.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  have  no  connection  with  any  family  of  words  in 
our  language,  and  many  of  them  are  derived  to  us  from  Asia,  and 
from  roots  which  can  be  found  only,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  Asiatic 
languages. 

These  observations  and  explanations  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  importance  of  developing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  origin  of 
words,  and  of  comparing  the  different  uses  of  the  same  word  in 
different  languages,  in  order  to  understand  either  the  philosophy 
of  speech,  or  the  real  force  and  signification  of  words  in  their 
practical  application. 
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If  it  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that  many  of  the  Shemitic 
verbs  are  formed  with  prefixes,  like  those  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, this  may  lead  to  new  illustrations  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  determine  this  fact,  it  will 
be  useful  to  examine  whether  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  i  is  not 
often  a  prefix  answering  to  be  in  the  Teutonic  languages  ;  whether 
3  and  5  are  not  prefixes  answering  to  the  ga  and  ge  of  the  Gothic 
and  Teutonic  ;  whether  "[,  t3,  and  ti,  and  T,  a  dialectical  form  of 
13,  do  not  coincide  with  the  Gothic  du,  the  Saxon  to,  the  Dutch 
toe,  and  the  German  zv. ;  whether  3  does  not  answer  to  the  Russ. 
and  Dutch  na,  the  German  nack  ;  and  whether  0  and  ID  do  not 
answer  to  s,  sh,  and  sell  in  the  modern  English  and  German. 

If  many  of  the  Shemitic  triliteral  verbs  are  compound,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  primary  radix  has  not  been  detected.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  primary  sense  of  many 
of  the  roots  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  that  sense  which  is  almost 
indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  many  obscure  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In 
order  fully  to  comprehend  many  uses  of  the  words,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  them  with  the  uses  of  the  words  of  the 
same  family  in  the  modern  languages  ;  and  this  comparison  must 
be  far  more  extensive  than  any  hitherto  made,  and  conducted  on 
principles  which  have  not  been  before  duly  appreciated  and 
applied. 

1  have  introduced  the  foregoing  comparative  view  of  the 
several  significations  of  the  same  word  in  different  languages, 
not  merely  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  language,  but 
with  a  special  reference  to  an  explanation  of  the  etymologies 
which  occur  in  this  work.  Should  my  Synopsis  ever  be  pub- 
lished, the  learned  inquirer  might  pursue  the  subject  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  remarus  and  illustrations  may  be 
thus  recapitulated. 

1.  The  nations  which  now  constitute  the  distinct  families  or 
races  of  Japheth  and  Shem,  are  descendants  of  the  common  fam- 
ily which  inhabited  the  plain  of  Shinar  before  the  dispersion. 

2.  The  families  at  the  dispersion  retained  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  which  were  in  common  use  before  that  event,  and  the 
same  were  conveyed  to  their  posterity.  In  the  course  of  time, 
some  of  these  words  were  dropped  by  one  family  or  tribe,  and 
some  by  another,  till  very  few  of  them  are  retained  in  their  origi- 
nal form  and  signification,  by  all  the  nations  which  have  sprung 
from  the  main  stock.  A  few  of  them,  however,  are  still  found  in 
all  or  nearly  all  the  languages  which  I  have  examined,  bearing 
nearly  the  same  signification  and  easily  recognized  as  identical. 

3.  Although  few  of  the  primitive  words  can  now  be  recognized 
as  existing  in  all  the  languages,  yet  as  we  better  understand  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  orthography  and  sig- 
nification of  the  same  radical  words,  the  more  affinities  are  dis- 
covered; and  particularly,  when  we  understand  the  primary 
sense,  we  find  this  to  unite  words  whose  appropriate  or  custom- 
ary significations  appear  to  have  no  connection. 

4.  A  great  number  of  the  primitive  radical  words  are  found  in 
compounds,  formed  in  different  languages,  with  different  affixes 
and  prefixes,  which  obscure  the  affinity.  Thus  Veritas  in  Latin, 
is  xoiihrheit  in  German;  the  first  syllable  in  each  is  the  same 
word,  the  last  different.  In  other  instances,  both  difference  of 
orthography,,  of  formation,  and  of  application,  concur  to  obscure 
the  affinity  of  words.  Thus  the  English  wold  strong  is  in 
Danish  strcng,  signifying  stern,  severe,  rigid,  strict ;  and  streng- 
hed  [stronghood]  is  severity,  rigor,  strictness.  Now,  n  in  these 
words  is  not  radical ;  remove  this  letter,  and  we  have  strog,  streg, 
which  coincide  with  the  Latin  stringo,  strictus  ;  and  these  words 
are  found  to  be  from  the  same  radix,  which  signifies  to  draw,  to 
strain,  to  stretch. 

5.  It  appears  that  b,  p  and  /  are  often  prefixes,  either  the 
remains  of  prepositions,  or  casual  additions  to  words,  introduced 
by  peculiar  modes  of  pronunciation,  which  prefixes  now  precede 
consonants,* with  which  they  readily  coalesce  in  pronunciation, 
as  /  and  r,  forming  triliteral  words  on  biliteral  roots;  as  in  block 
from  Hoc,  or  lock;  play,  Saxon  plcgan,  from  leg  or  Irk,  Swedish 
leka,  Dan.  leger  ;  flow,  Lat.  fluo,  from  lug,  or  luc,  which  appears 
in  light,  lux,  bir.eo,  and  in  lug,  a  river,  retained  in  Lugduaum. 

6.  It  appears,  also,  that  c  or  k  and  g  are  often  prefixes  before 
the  same  consonants,  /-  and  r,  as  in  Lat.  clunis,  Hag.  loin}  W. 
clod,  praise,  from  Hod,  Latin  laus,  laado  ;  German  gluck,  English 
hick;  hat.  gratia,  W.rhad. 


7.  It  appears,  also,  that  s  is  a  prefix  in  a  vast  number  of  words, 
as  in  speed,  spoil,  swell,  sweep  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  st  are 
prefixed  to  many  words  whose  original,  radical,  initial  consonant 
was  r,  as  in  straight,  strict,  strong,  stretch,  from  the  root  of  right, 
rectus,  reach,  and  in  stride,  from  the  root  of  the  Latin  gradior, 
W.   rhaz. 

If  these  inferences  are  just,  as  I  am  persuaded  they  are,  it 
follows  that  there  is  a  more  near  resemblance  and  a  much  closer 
affinity  between  the  languages  of  Europe  and  of  Western  Asia, 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist.  It  follows,  also,  that 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  or  rudiments  of  language 
have  hitherto  escaped  observation,  and  that  philology  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Should  this  prove,  on  further  examination,  to  be  the 
state  of  philology,  it  is  reserved  for  future  investigators  to  ex- 
amine the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  on  new  principles, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  obscure  and  difficult  passages, 
not  hitherto  explained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  critics  and 
commentators. 

If  any  persons  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  or  contradict  these 
facts,  let  them  first  consider  that  my  conclusions  are  not  hasty 
opinions,  formed  on  isolated  facts ;  but  that  they  have  been 
forced  upon  me,  in  opposition  to  all  my  former  habits  of  thinking, 
by  a  series  of  successive  proofs  and  accumulating  evidence, 
during  a  long  course  of  investigation,  in  which  1  have  compared 
most  of  the  radical  words,  in  more  than  twenty  languages,  twice, 
and  some  of  them  three  times: 

No  part  of  my  researches  has  given  me  more  trouble  or  solici- 
tude than  that  of  arriving  at  the  precise  radical  signification  of 
moral  ideas;  such,  for  example,  as  hope,  love,  favor,  faith.  Nor 
has  it  been  with  much  less  labor  that  I  have  obtained  a  clear 
knowledge  of  some  of  our  physical  actions.  It  is  literally  true 
that  I  have  sometimes  had  a  word  under  consideration  for  two 
or  three  years,  before  1  could  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the  pri- 
mary signification.  That  I  have  succeeded  at  last,  in  every 
instance,  can  hardly  be  supposed  —  yet,  in  most  cases,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  researches. 


PROGRESS  AND  CHANGES  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
English  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
that  language  as  it  was  spoken  or  written  in  England  before  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  first  is  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The 
original  is  in  one  column,  and  the  literal  translation  in  the  other. 
The  English  words  in  Italics  are  Saxon  words.  The  number  of 
these  will  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  words  is  retained 
in  the  present.  English. 


An.  DCCCXCI.  Her  for  se 
here  east,  and  Earnulf  cyning 
gefeaht  with  thasm  rasde-here 
asr  tha  scipu  comon,  mid  East- 
Francum,  and  Seaxum,  and 
Basgerum,  and  hine  geflymde. 
And  thry  Scottas  cwomon  to 
jElfrede  cyninge  on  anum  bate, 
butan  aelcum  gerr thum,  of  Hi- 
bernia ;  and  thonon  hi  hi  bestoe- 
lon,  forthon  the  hi  woldon  for 
Godes  lufan  on  eltheodinesse 
bion,    hy   ne  rohton   hwasr. 


Se  bat  wffis  geworht  of  thrid- 
dan  healfre  hyde,  the  hie  on 
foron,  and  hi  namon  mid  him 
that  hie  -tffofdon  to  seofon  nih- 
tum  mete,  and  tha  comon  hie 
ymb  seofon  niht,  to  londe  on 
Cornwealum,  and  foran  tha  sona 
to  iElfrede  cyninge. 


An.  891.  Here  [this  year] 
fared  the  army  east,  and  Ear- 
nulf, the  khig,  fought  with  the 
cavalry  [ride  army]  ere  the  ships 
come,  with  the  £«sZ-Francs,  and 
Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  Jind  three  Scots 
come  to  jElfred,  the  king,  in  a 
[«»]  boat,  without  any  roiccrs, 
from  Hibernia,  and  thence  they 
privately  withdrew  [bestole]  be- 
cause that  they  would,  for  God's 
love  be  [or  live]  in  a  state  of 
pilgrimage,  they  should  not  be 
anxious  —  [reck,  care]  where. 

The  boat  was  wrought  of  two 
hides  and  a  half  [third  half  hide,} 
in  which  they  fared  [came]  and 
they  took  with  them  that  they 
had  for  seven  nights  meat,  and 
they  come  about  the  seventh 
night,  to  land  in  Cornwall,  and 
fared  [went]  soon  to  iElfred, 
the    king. 


The  following  specimen  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Orosius,  supposed  to  be  made  by  King  Alfred. 
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Ohthere  stede  his  hlaforde, 
iElfrede  kyninge,  thffit  he  ealra 
North-manna  north  mest  bude. 
He  cwa;th  that  he  bude  on  thffim 
lande  northeweardum  with  tha 
west  see.  He  sffide  theah  thffit 
thcet  land  sy  swythe  north  tha- 
non  ;  ac  hit  is  eall  west  buton  on 
feawum  stowum  sticce  maslura 
wiciath  Finnas,  on  huntathe  on 
wintra,  and  on  sumera  on  fis- 
eothe  be  there  sae.  He  ssede 
thffit  he  set  sumum  cyrre  wolde 
fandiam  hu  lange  thffit  land 
north   right  liege. 


Octhere  told  [said]  his  lord, 
king  Alfred,  that  he  lived  north 
most  of  all  the  north  men.  He 
quoth  that  he  dwelt  in  the  [them] 
land  northward,  opposite  [with] 
the  west  sea.  He  said  though, 
that  that  land  is  due  north  from 
thence,  and  that  it  is  all  waste 
except  [but]  in  a  few  places 
[stows]  where  the  Finns  for  the 
most  part  dwell,  for  hunting  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  for  fish- 
ing in  that  sea,  [by  the  sea.] 
He  said  that  he,  at  some  time, 
would  find  how  long  that  land 
lay   right  north. 


Laws  of  King  jEthelbert. 


Gif  Cyning  his  leode  to  him 
gehatath,  and  heom  mon  thser 
yfel  gedo,  II  bote  and  cyning 
L.  scillinga. 

Gif  in  Cymnges  tune  man 
mannan  ofsleah,  L.  scill.  ge- 
bete. 

Gif  on  Eorles  tune  man  man- 
nan  ofsleath,  XII  soil,  gebete. 

Gif  man  thone  man  ofstehth, 
XX  scil.  gebete. 

Gif  thuman  (of  a  slffihth)  XX 
scil.  Gif  thuman  nasgl  of  weor- 
deth  III  scil.  gebete.  Gif  man 
scytefinger  (of  a  slffihth,)  VIII 
scil.  gebete.  Gif  man  middle 
finger  (of  a  slffihth,)  IV  scil. 
gebete.  Gif  man  gold-finger  (of 
a  slffihth,)  VI  scil.  gebete.  Gif 
man  thon  litlan  finger  (of  a 
slffihth)  XI  scil.  gebete. 


If  the  King  shall  call  [cite] 
his  people  to  him,  and  any  one 
[man]  shall  there  do  evil,  let 
double  compensation  be  made, 
and  fifty  shillings  to  the  King. 

If  in  the  King's  town  a  man 
slay  a  man,  let  him  compensate 
[boot]  with  fifty  shillings. 

If  in  an  Earl's  town  one  man 
slayeth  another  man,  let  him  pay 
twelve  shillings  for  reparation. 

If  man  [any  one]  slayeth  any 
man,  let  him  compensate  with 
twenty  shillings. 

If  the  thumb  shall  be  cut  off, 
twenty  shillings.  If  the  thumb 
nail  shall  be  cut  off,  three  shil- 
lings shall  be  the  compensation. 
If  any  one  [off  slayeth,  striketh 
off,]  cutteth  off  the  fore  finger, 
[shoot  finger,]  let  him  compen- 
sate with  eight  shillings,  if  any 
one  cutteth  off  the  middle  finger, 
let  him  pay  four  shillings.  If 
any  one  cutteth  off  the  gold 
finger,  [ring  finger,]  let  him  pay 
six  shillings.  If  any  one  cut- 
teth off  the  little  finger,  let  him 
pay  eleven  shillings. 


Laws  of  King  Eadgar. 


We  laerath  that  celc  cristen 
man  his  beam  to  christendome 
geornlice  weenige  and  him  pater 
noster  and  credon  tffice. 


We  order  (or  instruct)  that 
each  Christian  man  earnestly 
accustom  [wean]  his  children  to 
Christianity,  [Christendom,]  and 
teach  him  the  Pater  Noster  and 
Creed. 


We  lserath  that  preost  ne  beol  We  direct  that  a  priest  be  not 
hunta  ne  hafecere  ne  tffiflere  ;  a  hunter,  nor  hawker,  nor  a  game- 
ac  plegge  on  his  bocum  swa  his  ster ;  but  that  he  apply  to  his 
hade  gebirath.  [books,  as  it  becomes  his  order. 

We  observe  by  these  extracts  that  rather  more  than  half  the 
Saxon  words  have  been  lost,  and  now  form  no  part  of  our 
language.* 

This  language,  with  some  words  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  English  till  the  Norman  conquest. 
After  that  event,  great  numbers  of  Saxon  words  went  into  disuse, 
not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  French  and  Latin  words  were 
continually  added  to  the  language,  till  it  began  to  assume  its 
present  form,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Yet  the 

*  Mr.  Meidinger  of  Frankfort,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Etymological  and 
Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Teuto-Gothic  Languages,  notices  this  observa- 
tion of  mine,  respecting  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  which  have  been  lost, 
and  then  states  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
words  in  modern  English  are  of  Saxon  origin.  This  difference  in  trie  two  state- 
ments proceeds  from  a  circumstance  overlooked.    My  statement  refers  only  to 


writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  can  not  now  be  fully  understood 
without  a  glossary. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  loss  of  native  Saxon  words  and  the  acces- 
sion of  French  and  Latin  words  alone,  that  the  change  of  our 
language  consisted.  Most  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels.  It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  our 
first  vowel  a  had  usually  or  always  the  broad  sound,  as  we  now 
pronounce  it  in  fall,  or  in  some  words  perhaps  the  Italian  sound, 
as  it  is  now  called,  and  as  we  pronounce  it  in  far.  The  sound  of 
e  was  probably  nearly' the  same  as  it  is  in  French  and  Italian,  and 
in  the  northern  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  which  is 
nearly  that  of  a  in  favor.  The  Saxon  sound  of  i  was  probably 
the  same  as  it  is  still  on  the  Continent,  the  sound  of  ee  or  long  e,. 
The  sound  of  u  was  that  of  our  present  oo,  French  ou,  the  sound 
it  still  has  in  Italian,  and  in  most  countries  on  the  European 
continent.  It  is  probable  that  the  change  of  the  sound  of  u 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  French  pro- 
nunciation after  the  conquest ;  for  the  present  sound  of  u  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate,  between  the  full  sound  of  oo,  or 
French  ou,  and  the  French  sound  of  u. 

These  changes,  and  the  various  sounds  given  to  the  same 
character,  now  serve  to  perplex  foreigners,  when  learning  Eng- 
lish ;  and  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  retard  or  limit  the  ex- 
tension of  our  language.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance, 
not  only  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  science,  but  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  articulations  are  the  use  of  k  for 
c,  as  in  look  for  locian;  the  loss  of  h  before  I,  as  in  loaf  from 
hlaf,  lot  for  hlot,  lean  for  hlinian  ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  prefix 
ge  or  ga,  as  in  deal  for  ge-dalan,  deem  for  gc-deman  ;  and  of  to  as 
a  prefix,  as  in  to-helpan,  to  help ;  to-dailan,  to  deal.  In  no  in- 
stance do  we  feel  more  sensibly  the  change  of  sounds  in  the 
vowels,  than  in  that  of  i,  which  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
is  e  long  ;  for  in  consequence  of  this,  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  foreign  languages,  mispronounce  such  words 
as  marino,  Messina,  Lima,  giving  to  i  its  English  sound,  when  in 
fact  the  words  are  to  be  pronounced  mareeno,  Messcena,  Leema. 

In  grammatical  structure  the  language  has  suffered  consider- 
able alterations.  In  our  mother  tongue,  nouns  were  varied  to 
form  cases,  somewhat  as  in  Latin.  This  declension  of  nouns  has 
entirely  ceased,  except  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case,  in  which 
an  apostrophe  before  5  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  Saxon 
termination  es.  Some  of  our  pronouns  retain  their  declensions, 
somewhat  varied.  The  plural  termination  in  en  has  been  dropped, 
in  a  number  of  words,  and  the  regular  plural  termination  been 
substituted,  as  houses  for  houscn. 

In  most  cases,  the  Saxon  termination  of  the  infinitive  mode  of 
verbs  has  been  dropped,  and  for  gifan  we  now  write,  to  give. 
The  variations  of  the  verb,  in  the  several  persons,  have  been 
materially  changed.     Thus  for  the  Saxon  — 


Ic  lufige, 
Thu  lufast, 
He  lufath  ; 

we  now  write  — 


I  love, 

Thou  lovest, 

He  loveth  or  loves ; 


We  lufiath, 
Ge  lufiath, 
Hi  lufiath ; 


We  love, 
Ye  love, 
They  love. 


In  the  Saxon  plural,  however,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  vulgar 
practice  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  England  and  of  this  coun- 
try.     We  loves,  they  loves,  which  are  contractions  of  lufiath. 

In  the  substantive  verb,  our  common  people  universally,  and 
most  persons  of  better  education,  unless  they  have  rejected  their 
traditionary  language,  retain  the  Gothic  dialect,  in  the  past 
tense. 


I  was, 
Thou  wast, 
He  was ; 


We  was, 
Ye  was, 
They  was. 


However  people  may  be  ridiculed  for  this  language,  it  is  of 
genuine  origin,  as  old  as  the  Saxon  word  were.  In  Gothic  the 
past  tense  runs  thus  — 


the  actual  proportion  of  Saxon  words  retained  in  the  vocabulary,  which  is  prob- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Mr.  Turner's 
statement  refers  to  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  actually  used  in  our  common 
language,  which  is,  doubtless,  as  great  as  he  represents  it.  The  words  of  Saxon 
origin  are  the  more  necessary  words  ;  such  as  are  wanted  in  all  the  common 
concerns  of  life  ;  and  therefore  in  use  they  compose  the  body  of  the  language. 


Ill 
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Ik  was, 
Thu  wast, 
Is  was ; 


Weis  wesum, 
Yus  wesuth, 
Eis  wesun.* 


In  the  present  tense  of  the  substantive  verb,  our  common 
people  use  an't,  as  in  this  phrase:  "he  an't  present."  This  is 
evidently  a  contraction  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ar,  er,  present 
indicative  singular  of  the  substantive  verb  vara  or  veers"  to  be, 
which  we  retain  in  are  and  were.  In  Swedish,  han  ar,  and  in 
Danish,  han  er,  he  is.  Hence  he  er  not  or  ar  not,  contracted  into 
he  an't  or  en't. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  how  far  the  Gothic  dialect  has  been 
infused  into  the  English  language. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  to  most  readers  uninteresting,  to 
recite  all  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  words  or  the  structure  of 
sentences  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
Since  the  invention  of  printing,  changes  in  the  language  have 
been  less  rapid  than  before ;  but  no  art  nor  effort  can  completely 
arrest  alterations  in  a  living  language.  The  distinguished  writers 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  improved  the  language,  but  could 
not  give  it  stability.  Many  words  then  in  common  use  are  now 
obsolete,  or  have  suffered  a  change  of  signification.  In  the  period 
between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  language  was  improved  in  grammar,  orthography, 
and  style.  The  writers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  of 
George  I.  brought  the  language  nearly  to  perfection  ;  and  if  any 
improvement  has  since  been  made,  it  is  in  the  style  or  diction,  by 
a  better  selection  of  words,  and  the  use  of  terms  in  science  and 
philosophy  with  more  precision. 

In  regard  to  grammatical  construction,  the  language,  for  half  a 
century  past,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  suffering  deteriora- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  regards  its  written  form.  This  change  may 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  learned  Bishop  Lowth, 
whose  Grammar  made  its  appearance  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 
I  refer  particularly  to  his  form  of  the  verb,  which  was  adjusted  to 
the  practice  of  writers  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  instead  of 
the  practice  of  authors  in  the  age  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.  Hence  he  gives  for  the  form  of  the  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  mode,  after  the  words  which  express  a  con- 
dition, if,  though,  &c,  I  love,  thou  love,  he  love,  observing  in. a 
note,  that  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  the  event  being  spoken  of 
under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  and 
therefore  doubtful  and  contingent,  the  verb  itself  in  the  present, 
and  the  auxiliary  both  of  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times, 
often  carry  with  them  somewhat  of  a  future  sense ;  as,  "  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  I  may  speak  to  him"  —  "If  he  should  come,  I 
should  speak  to  him."  This  is  true;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
this  form  of  the  verb  belongs  to  the  future  tense,  or  should  be 
arranged  as  such  in  Grammars.  If  he  come,  would  be  in  Latin  si 
vencrit,  in  the  subjunctive  future. 

But  the  learned  author  has  entirely  overlooked  the  important 
distinction  between  an  event  or  fact,  of  uncertain  existence  in 
the  present  time,  and  which  is  mentioned  under  the  condition  of 
present  existence,  and  a  future  contingent  event.  "  If  the  mail 
that  has  arrived  contains  a  letter  for  me,  I  shall  soon  receive  it," 
is  a  phrase  that  refers  to  the  present  time,  and  expresses  an  un- 
certainty in  my  mind,  respecting  the  fact.  "  If  the  mail  contain 
a  letter  for  me,"  refers  to  a  future  time,  that  is,  "  If  the  mail  of 
to-morrow  contain  [shall  or  should  contain]  a  letter  for  me." 
The  first  event,  conditional  or  hypothetical,  should  be  expressed 
by  the  indicative  mode,  and  the  latter  by  the  subjunctive  future. 
The  Saxon  form  of  the  verb,  if  he  slay,  if  he  go,  is  evidently  a 
contingent  future,  and  is  so  used  in  the  laws. 

This  distinction,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  language, 
has  been  so  totally  overlooked,  that  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  it  in  British  Grammars ;  nor  is  the  distinction  expressed  by 
the  form  of  the  verb,  as  used  by  a  great  part  of  the  best  writers. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  continually  use  one  form  of  the  verb  to 
express  both  senses.  The  fact  is  the  same  in  the  common  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures.  If  he  go,  if  he  speak,  sometimes  express  a 
present  conditional  tense,  and  sometimes  a  contingent  future. 
In  general  this  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  Scripture,  ex- 
presses future  time.  "  If  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee," 
expresses  a  future  contingent  event.  2  Sam.  xv.  26.  "  If  in- 
iquity be  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  away,"  expresses  a  fact,  under 
a  condition,  in  the  present  time.     Job  xi.  14. 

*  This  is  probably  the  Latin  esse.  The  Latins  dropped  the  first  articulation  », 
which  answers  to  our  w. 

The  present  tense,  indicative  mode,  of  the  Latin  verb,  with  the  v  restored, 
would  be  written  thus:  — 


In  many  instances  the  translators  have  deviated  from  the 
original,  in  using  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  English  verb  to 
express  what  in  Greek  is  expressed  in  the  indicative.  Thus 
Matthew  iv.  6.     Et  viog  et  rov  6tov,  If  thou  be  [art]  the  son  of  God. 

Ch.  v.  29  and  30.  Et  Si  6  oipdaXuug  aov  6  di'itog  axuvoa'Attei  as, 
If  thy  right  eye  offend  [offendeth]  thee ;  Ei  >,  ostia  aov  ;«j  axat- 
daXitu  as,  If  thy  right  hand  offend  [offendeth]  thee. 

So  also  in  chapter  xviii.  8  and  9. 

Ch.  xii.  26.  Ei  6  Saiavag  rov  Zaravav  txpaf.Xsi,  if  SataD  cast 
[casteth]  out  Satan. 

Ch.  xix.  10.  Ei  ovroig  egtv  i;  atria  rov  avdtwmov  usra  rijg  yvrat- 
xog.  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  [is]  so  with  his  wife. 

Ch.  xxii.  45.  Ei  oVv  Japid  xalsi  avrov  yCuoior,  If  David  then 
call  [calleth]  him  Lord. 

2  Cor.  iv.  16.  Ei  6  sew  fjfimv  artjotsinog  Staif&stQsrai,  Though  our 
outward  man  perish  [perishes,  or  is  perishing.] 

In  all  these  passages,  the  English  verb,  in  the  subjunctive, 
properly  expresses  a  conditional,  contingent,  or  hypothetical  fu- 
ture tense,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  except  in  the  last 
passage  cited,  where  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  the  perishing 
of  the  outward  man  as  a  fact  admitted,  which  renders  the  transla- 
tion still  more  improper. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  following  passages. 

Matthew  vii.  9.  H  rig  sgtv  s£  ifitav  av(jf>umog,  ov  tar  airway  6 
viog  avrov  aQrov,  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son 
ask  [shall  ask]  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

Kai  sav  i%6vr  airway.  If  he  ask  [shall  ask]  a  fish,  will  he  give 
him  a  serpent? 

Here  the  original  tense  is  varied  to  express  a  future  or  hypo- 
thetical event,  yet  the  verb  in  English  is  in  the  same  tense  as  in 
the  first  class  of  examples ;  and  what  renders  the  version  more 
objectionable  is,  that  the  verb  in  the  first  clause  does  not  corre- 
spond with  that  in  the  second  clause.  There  is  no  possible  way 
of  making  good  English  of  the  translation,  but  by  supposing  the 
verb  in  the  first  clause,  ask,  to  be  in  the  future  tense.  So  it  would 
be  in  Latin,  and  so  it  is,  "si  petierit."  If  thy  son  shall  ask  (or 
should  ask)  a  fish,  will  he  give  (or  would  he  give)  him  a  serpent? 

This  fault  runs  through  the  whole  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  distinction  of  tenses  clearly  marked  in  the 
original  languages,  is  generally  neglected  in  the  translation. 

Now,  the  most  unlettered  man  in  this  country  would  express 
the  sense  in  English  with  the  same  marked  distinction  of  tenses 
which  appears  in  the  Greek.  If  thou  art  the  son  of  God  ;  if  thy 
right  eye  offends  thee  ;  if  the  case  of  the  man  is  such;  if  David 
calls  him  Lord  ;  or,  if  the  sense  is  understood  to  be  future  and 
contingent,  if  thy  son  shall  ask  bread,  or  if  he  should  ask  bread, 
would  be  the  uniform  language  of  any  of  the  common  people  of 
our  country.  There  would  not,  probably,  be  a  single  exception, 
unless  in  the  use  of  the  substantive  verb,  which  is  often  used  in 
the  subjunctive  form.  And  the  most  unlettered  man  would  use 
the  corresponding  verbs  in  the  two  clauses,  if  he  shall  ask,  will 
he  give  ;  or,  if  he  should  ask,  would  he  give.  The  use  of  the 
verb,  in  all  similar  phrases,  is  perfectly  well  settled  in  this  coun- 
try, and  perfectly  uniform  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
men  ;  unless  when  the  practice  has  been  varied  by  the  influence 
of  Grammars,  in  which  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  according 
to  the  antiquated  practice  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

1  Tim.  v.  4.  Ei  ds  rig  />;?a  rsxva  >;  sxyora  s/st,  If  any  widow 
have  [has]  children  or  nephews. 

Verse  8.  Et  de  rig  rwv  tdtwv  xai  ^ta).tga  rwv  otxstwv  ov  noovusi. 
If  any  provide  [provideth]  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house. 

This  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  if  he  be;  if  he  have;  if  he 
go ;  if  he  say ;  if  thou  write  ;  whether  thou  see ;  though  he  fall, 
which  was  generally  used  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  in  a  great  measure  discarded  before  the  time  of  Addison. 
Whether  this  change  was  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
colloquial  usage  over  grammar  rules,  or  because  discerning  men 
perceived  the  impropriety  and  inconsistency  of  the  language  of 
books,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  Locke, 
Watts,  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  authors  of  the  first  distinction, 
who  adorned  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  generally  used  the  indicative  mode  to  express 
condition,  uncertainty,  and  hypothesis  in  the  present  and  past 
tenses.     Thus  Locke  writes  —  "If  these  two  propositions  arc  by 


Ego  vesum, 
Tu  ves, 
Ille  vest ; 


.Nos  vesumus,  [was,] 
Vos  Testis,  [was,] 
LTli  vesunt,  [was.] 
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nature  imprinted."  "  If  principles  are  innate."  "  If  any  person 
hath  never  examined  this  notion."  "  Whether  that  substance 
thinks  or  no."  "If  the  soul  doth  think  in  sleep."  "If  one 
considers  well  these  men's  way  of  speaking."  "  If  he  does  not 
reflect."  "  Unless  that  notion  produces  a  constant ^rain  of  suc- 
cessive ideas."  "  If  your  lordship  means."  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Loche. 

Now,  what  is  remarkable,  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  the  very 
author  who  has,  by  his  Grammar,  done  much  to  sanction  the 
subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  in  such  cases,  often  uses  the  indica- 
tive in  his  own  writings.  "  If  he  does  not  carefully  attend  to 
this  —  if  this  pleasure  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  composition 
—  if  this  is  not  firmly  and  well  established-."  These  verbs  are  in 
contradiction  of  his  own  principles.     On  Isaiah,  Prelim.  Diss. 

Addison.  "  If  the  reader  lias  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the 
same  stamp."  "  If  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities  —  if  it 
clears  the  vessels —  if  it  dissipates  a  growing  distemper."  Such 
is  the  language  of  Addison,  the  most  elegant  writer  of  the  genu- 
ine English  idiom  in  the  nation. 

"  If  the  thief  is  poor  —  if  it  ohliges  me  to  be  conversant  with 
scenes  of  wretchedness."  Wilberforce. 

"  If  America  is  not  to  be  conquered."  Lord  Chatham,. 

"If  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  assertions."  "If  it  gives  blind 
confidence  to  any  executive  government."  "  If  such  an  opinion 
has  gone  forth."  "If  our  conduct  has  been  marked  with  vigor 
and  wisdom."  Fox. 

"  If  my  bodily  strength  is  equal  to  the  task."  "  A  negro,  if  he 
works  for  himself  and  not  for  a  master,  will  do  double  the  work." 
"If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our  guilt."  "  if  their  conduct 
displays  no  true  wisdom."  "The  honorable  gendeman  may,  if 
he  chooses,  have  the  journals  read  again."  "  Whether  this  is  a 
sufficient  tie  to  unite  them."  "  If  this  measure  comes  recom- 
mended." "  If  there  exists  a  country  which  contains  the  means 
of  protection."  Pitt. 

"  If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  decorum  dictates  silence." 
"  If  an  assembly  is  viciously  or  feebly  composed."  "If  any 
persons  are  to  make  good  deficiencies."  "  If  the  King  of  the 
French  lias  really  deserved  these  murderous  attempts."  "  If  this 
representation  of  M.  Necker  was  false."  "  Whether  the  system, 
if  it  deserves  the  name."  "  The  politician  looks  for  a  power  that 
our  workmen  call  a  purchase,  and  if  he  finds  the  power."  "  If  he 
feels  as  men  commonly  feel."  Burke. 

"  If  climate  has  such  an  effect  on  mankind."  "If  the  effects 
of  climate  are  casual."  Coxes  Russ. 

"  If  he  finds  his  collection  too  small."  "If  he  thinks  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiently  enlightened."  "  Whether  it  leads  to  truth." 
"  If  he  warns  others  against  his  own  failings."  This  is  generally 
the  language  of  Johnson. 

In  regard  to  this  distinguished  author,  I  would  observe  that, 
except  the  substantive  verb,  there  is  in  his  Rambler  but  a  single 
instance  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  in  conditional  sen- 
tences.    In  all  other  cases  the  use  of  the  indicative  is  uniform. 

Such  also  is  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  cf  those  who  wrote  their  native  lan- 
guage as  they  received  it  from  tradition,  and  before  grammars 
had  made  any  impression  on  its  genuine  construction. 

"  The  prince  that  acquires  new  territory,  if  he  finds  it  vacant." 
"  If  we  are  industrious  we  shall  never  starve."  "If  one  has 
more  corn  than  he  can  consume,  and  another  has  less.'  Such  is 
the  language  of  Franklin. 

"If  any  persons  thus  qualified  are  to  be  foynd."  "If  it  is 
thought  proper."  "  If  the  Congress  dues  not  choose  to  point  out 
the  particular  regiment."  "  If  I  am.  rightly  informed."  "  If  the 
army  has  not  removed."  "  If  a  proposition  has  not  been  made." 
Such  is  the  language  of  Washington. 

"  If  any  philosopher  pretends."  "  If  he  has  food  for  the  pres- 
ent day."  "  If  a  revelation  is  not  impossible."  "  If  the  Christian 
system  contains  a  real  communication  to  mankind."  "  If  the 
former  of  these  facts  opposes  our  reception  of  the  miraculous 
history  of  the  gospel."  "  If  the  preceding  reflections  are  just." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  late  President  Smith* 

"  If  any  government  deems  the  introduction  of  foreigners  or 
their  merchandise  injurious."  "  Unless  he  violates  the  law  of 
nations."  "  If  a  person  has  a  settlement  in  a  hostile  country." 
"If  he  resides  in  a  belligerent  country."  "  If  a  foreign  consul 
carries  on  trade  as  a  merchant."  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
ex-Chancellor  Kent. 


*  The  substantive  verb  is  often  used  in  the  subjunctive  form  by  writers  who 
never  use  that  form  in  any  other  verb.    The  reason  doubtless  is,  that  be  is  pri- 


But  neither  the  authors  here  mentioned,  nor  most  others,  even 
the  most  distinguished  for  erudition,  are  uniform  and  consistent 
with  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  In  one  sentence  we 
find  the  indicative  used,  "  If  it  is  to  be  discovered  only  by  the 
experiment."  "  If  other  indications  are  to  be  found."  In  the 
next  sentence,  "  If  to  miscarry  in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having 
mistaken  the  direction  of  genius."  Johnson. 

"If  the  former  be  refined — if  those  virtues  are  accompanied 
with  equal  abilities."  Gibbon. 

"  If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  strike."  Cowper. 

"  Or  if  it  does  not  brand  him  to  the  last."  Cowper. 

"If  he  is  a  pagan — ifendeavors  are  used  —  if  the  person  hath 
a  liberal  education  —  if  man  be  subject  to  these  miseries." 

Milner. 

The  following  expressions  occur  in  Pope's  Preface  to  Homer's 
Iliad,  in  the  compass  of  thirteen  lines. 

"  If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army." 

"  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus." 

"  If  Ulysses  visit  the  shades." 

"If  he  be  detained  from  his  return." 

"If  Achilles  be  absent." 

"  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armor." 

I  recollect  one  English  author  only,  who  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  this  inconsistency  ;  this  is  Gregory,  who,  in  his  Economy 
of  JYature,  has  uniformly  used  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  in 
conditional  sentences  of  this  kind. 

The  like  inconsistency  occurs  in  almost  all  American  writings. 
"  If  moral  disposition  lie  here."  "  If  preference  necessarily  in- 
volves the  knowledge  of  obligation."  "  If  the  proposition  is  true." 
"  If  the  proposition  be  confirmed."     "  If  he  refutes  any  thing." 

In  a  pamphlet  now  before  me,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  of 
these  inconsistencies  in  the  compass  of  ninety  pages  ;  and  three 
of  them  in  one  sentence. 

How,  in  this  case,  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  the  author  ?  and 
how  can  such  sentences  be  translated  into  another  language 
without  a  deviation  from  the  original  ? 

The  propriety  of  using  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  to  ex- 
press a  present  or  past  event  conditionally,  does  not  rest  solely 
on  usage ;  it  is  most  correct  upon  principle.  It  is  well  known 
that  most  of  the  words  which  are  used  to  introduce  a  condition  or 
hypothesis,  and  called,  most  improperly,  conjunctions,  are  verbs, 
having  not  the  least  affinity  to  the  class  of  words  used  to  connect 
sentences.  If  is  the  Saxon  gif,  give,  having  lost  its  first  letter  ; 
if  for  the  ancient  gif.  Though  is  also  a  verb  now  obsolete, 
except  in  the  imperative  mode.  Now  let  us  analyze  this  con- 
ditional tense  of  the  verb.  "If  the  man  knows  his  true  interest, 
he  will  avoid  a  quarrel."  Here  is  an  omission  of  the  word  that 
after  if.  The  true  original  phrase  was,  "  If  that  the  man  knows 
his  true  interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel"  —  that  is,  give  that 
[admit  the  fact  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  clause,]  the 
man  knows  his  true  interest,  then  the  consequence  follows,  he 
will  avoid  a  quarrel.  That  in  this  sentence  is  a  relative  or 
demonstrative  substitute  for  the  following  clause.  This  will 
more  plainly  appear  by  transposing  the  clauses.  "  The  man 
knows  his  true  interest;  give  that  [admit  that;]  he  will  then 
avoid  a  quarrel."  Now,  let  the  subjunctive  form  be  used.  "The 
man  know  his  true  interest;  give  that;  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel." 

Here  the  impropriety  of  this  form  of  the  verb  appears  in  a 
strong  light.  It  will  appear  more  clearly  by  the  use  of  other 
words  of  equivalent  signification.  Grant  the  man  know  his  true 
interest,  he  will  avoid  a  quarrel.  Allow  the  man  know  his  true 
interest.  Suppose  the  man  knoio  his  true  interest.  We  never 
use  the  subjunctive  form  after  the  three  last  verbs  which  intro- 
duce the  condition.  Though  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  in- 
dicative ;  sometimes  by  the  subjunctive  ;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  followed  by  the  indicative,  for  it  supposes  the  fact  to  be  given  ; 
and  so  does  admit,  when  used  in  hypothetical  sentences.  Admit 
that  the  man  knows  his  interest.  We  have  then  decisive  proof 
that  the  use  of  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  after  if,  when  it 
expresses  a  conditional  event  in  present  time,  is  most  correct; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  correct  form.  This  remark  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  past  tense  conditional. 

The  language  of  Addison,  Johnson,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  last  century,  in  the  use  of  the  indicative,  is,  there- 
fore, more  correct  than  the  language  of  the  writers  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  their  practice  is  principally  the  common  usage 
of  our  country  at  this  day. 


marily  the  indicative  as  well  as  the  subjunctive  mode  of  that  verb. 
as  used  in  Scripture.    So  in  German,  Ich  bin. 


I  be,  we  be, 
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I  have,  therefore,  constructed  a  Grammar  on  this  usage ; 
bringing  down  the  standard  of  writing  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  Bishop  Lowth.  I  have  done  this,  first,  on  the  authority  of 
strict  analogical  principles,  as  above  stated ;  secondly,  on  the 
authority  of  the  best  usage  of  that  cluster  of  distinguished  writers 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  and,  thirdly,  on 
the  authority  of  universal  colloquial  practice,  which  I  consider  as 
the  real  and  only  genuine  language.  I  repeat  this  remark,  that 
general  and  respectable  usage  in  speaking,  is  the  genuine  or 
legitimate  language  of  a  country,  to  which  the  written  language 
ought  to  be  conformed.  Language  is  that  which  is  uttered  by 
the  tongue,  and  if  men  do  not  write  the  language  as  it  is  spoken 
by  the  great  body  of  respectable  people,  they  do  not  write  the 
real  language.  Now,  in  colloquial  usage,  the  subjunctive  form 
of  the  verb,  in  conditional  sentences,  is  rarely  used,  and  perhaps 
never,  except  when  the  substantive  verb  is  employed.  Our  stu- 
dents are  taught  in  school  the  subjunctive  form,  if  thou  have,  if 
he  come,  &c,  and  some  of  them  continue,  in  after  life,  to  write  in 
that  manner ;  but,  in  the  course  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  have 
not  known  three  men  who  have  ventured  to  use  that  form  of  the 
verb  in  conversation.  We  toil  in  school  to  learn  a  language 
which  we  dare  not  introduce  into  conversation,  but  which  the 
force  of  custom  compels  us  to  abandon.  In  this  respect,  the 
present  study  of  grammar  is  worse  than  useless. 

This  colloquial  custom  accords  with  other  languages.  The 
French  say  and  write  s'il  est,  if  he  is.  The  Latins  often  used  the 
same  form,  " si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices;"  but  the  use  of 
the  Latin  subjunctive  depends  on  certain  other  words  which  pre- 
cede ;  as,  "  cum  *it  civis,"  as  he  is  a  citizen,  or,  since  he  is  a 
citizen  ;  and  the  present  tense  is  often  used  to  express  what  we 
express  by  an  auxiliary.  That  the  Greeks  used  the  indicative  to 
express  a  conditional  present  tense,  we  have  seen  by  citations 
above. 

By  this  arrangement  of  the  verb,  the  indicative  form  after  if 
and  other  verbs  introducing  a  condition  or  hypothesis,  may  be 
used  uniformly  to  express  a  fact  or  event  under  a  condition  or 
supposition,  either  in  the  present  or  past  tenses ;  the  speaker 
being  uncertain  respecting  the  fact,  or  representing  it  as  doubtful. 

"  If  the  man  is  honest,  he  will  return  what  he  has  borrowed." 
"  If  the  ship  has  arrived,  we  shall  be  informed  of  it  to-morrow." 
"  If  the  bill  was  presented,  it  was  doubtless  paid."  "  If  the  law 
has  been  passed,  we  are  precluded  from  further  opposition." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  intended  to  speak  of  a  future 
contingent  event,  I  would  always  use  the  auxiliaries  that  are 
proper  for  the  purpose.  "  If  it  shall  or  should  rain  to-morrow, 
we  shall  not  ride  to  town."  I  would  never  use  the  subjunctive 
form,  if  it  ram,  in  prose  ;  and  in  poetry,  only  from  necessity,  as 
an  abridged  phrase,  for  if  it  shall  or  should  rain.  In  this  manner 
the  distinction  between  the  tenses,  which  are  now  constantly 
confounded,  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious,  both  to  natives 
and  foreigners. 

The  effect  of  the  study  of  Lowth's  principles,  which  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  popularity  of  Murray's  Grammar,*  has 
been  to  introduce  or  establish  a  form  of  the  verb  in  writing, 
which  is  obsolete  in  colloquial  language  ;  to  fill  our  books  with  a 
confusion  of  tenses,  and  thus  to  keep  the  language  unsettled. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perplexing  to  the  student,  than  every 
where  to  meet  with  discrepancies   between  rules  and  practice. 

There  is  another  erroneous  manner  of  writing,  common  to  the 
best  authors  in  the  language,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 
This  is,  to  connect  a  verb  in  the  past  tense  with  a  preceding  one 
in  the  same  tense,  when  the  latter  verb  is  intended  to  express  a 
very  different  time  from  the  former.  Thus,  "  Then  Manasseh 
knew  that  the  Lord,  he  was  God."     2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13. 

The  Latins,  in  this  case,  would  probably  have  used  the  infini- 
tive ;  "  Manasseh  novit  Jehovam  Deum  esse."  In  English  we 
ought  to  write  and  say,  "  Manasseh  knew  Jehovah  to  be  God,"  or, 
"Manasseh  knew  that  Jehovah  he  is  God."  In  most  similar 
cases  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  English  is  as  elegant  as  in  Latin. 
But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  infinitive  can  not  be  used. 
We  can  not  use  it  after  say  ;  "he  said  him  to  be  a  good  man,"  is 
not  English  ;  though  "  he  declared,  or  affirmed,  or  believed  him  to 
be  a  good  man,"  is  elegant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  impropriety  of  the  common  mode  of 


*  Lindley  Murray,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  acknowledges,  in 
general  terms,  that  "the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of  this  compi- 
lation is  principally  indebted  for  its  materials  are,  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth, 
Priestley,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Coote."  But  on  examination  it 
appears  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  grammatical  part  is  from  Lowth,  whose 


using  the  latter  verb,  as  in  the  example  above  cited,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  present  tense  is  that  which  is  used  to  express 
what  exists  at  all  times.  Thus  we  say,  God  is  or  exists,  when- 
ever we  speak  of  his  permanent  existence;  we  say,  Gold  is 
yellow  or  ductile  ;  iron  is  a  most  valuable  metal ;  it  is  not  con- 
vertible into  silver;  plants  and  animals  are  very  distinct  living 
beings.  We  do  not  say,  Gold  was  yellow ;  iron  was  a  valuable 
metal ;  for  we  mean  to  express  permanent  qualities.  Hence,  in 
the  passage  cited  from  Chronicles,  the  first  verb  knew,  referring 
to  a  fact  past,  is  correct;  but  the  last,  which  is  intended  to  express 
the  permanent  being  or  character  of  God,  should  be  in  the  infini- 
tive or  the  indicative  present  tense.  The  following  are  examples 
of  correct  language  :  "  His  master  had  taught  him  that  happiness 
consists  in  virtue."  Anacharsis,  ii.  120. 

"  Sabellius,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is  but  one  person  in 
the  Godhead."  Encyclopedia. 

"  Our  Savior  taught  that  eternal  death  is  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin."  Emmons. 

But  very  different  is  the  following  :  "  Having  believed  for  many 
years,  that  water  was  [is]  an  elastic  fluid."  The  following  would 
be  still  better  :  "  Having  believed  water  to  be  an  elastic  fluid." 

So  the  following :  "  We  know  not  the  use  of  the  epidermis  of 
shells.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  it  secured  [secures]  the 
shells  from  being  covered  with  vermes."  Edin.  Encyc. 

"  It  was  just  remarked,  that  marine  fossils  did  not  [do  not] 
comprise  vegetable  remains."  lb. 

"  If  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts  back  on  their  old 
friends,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remem- 
brance who  appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short,  [is  short,]  till 
he  was  about  to  lose  it."  Rambler,  No.  71. 

"  They  considered  the  body  as  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  the 
fluids  as  passing  through  a  series  of  chemical  changes;  forgetting 
that  animation  was  [is]  its  essential  characteristic."       Duricin. 

"  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that  if  the  Commonwealth  was 
[should  be]  violated,  he  could  stamp  with  his  foot  and  raise  an 
army  out  of  the  ground."  Rambler,  No.  10. 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  past  tense  is  used  for  the  future 
contingent. 

"  It  was  affirmed  in  the  last  discourse,  that  much  of  the  hon- 
orable practice  of  the  world  rested  [rests]  on  the  substratum  of 
selfishness",  that  society  was  [is]  held  together,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  relative  virtues,  mainly  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  advantage  ; 
that  a  man's  own  interest  bound  [binds]  him  to  all  those  average 
equities  which  obtained  [obtain]  in  the  neighborhood  around  him  ; 
and  in  which  if  he  proved  [should  prove]  himself  glaringly 
deficient,  he  would  be  abandoned  by  the  respect,  and  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  good-will  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  [might 
have,  or  should  have]  to  do."  Chalmers's  Com.  Bis.  4. 

"  In  the  last  discourse,  I  observed  that  love  constituted  [con- 
stitutes]  the  whole  moral  character  of  God." 

Dwight's  Theology. 

"  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham ;  but  if  one  went  [shall  or 
should  go]  to  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.  And  he 
said  to  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  [shall  or  should  rise]  from  the 
dead."  Luke  xvi.  30,  31. 

"  Independent  of  parties  in  the  national  legislature  itself,  as 
often  as  the  period  of  discussion  arrived,  the  state  legislatures, 
who  will  always  be  not  only  vigilant,  but  suspicious  and  jealous 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  against  encroachments 
from  the  federal  government,  will  constantly  have  their  attention 
awake  to  the  conduct  of  the  national  rulers,  and  will  be  ready 
enough,  if  any  thing  improper  appears,  to  sound  the  alarm  to  the 
people." 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  resolve  the  foregoing  sentence,  if  he 
can,  or  render  it  into  another  language. 

"  Cicero  vindicated  the  truth,  and  inculcated  the  value  of  the 
precept,  that  nothing  teas  [is]  truly  useful  which  was  [is]  not 
honest." 

"  He  undertook  to  show  that  justice  was  [is]  of  perpetual 
obligation." 

"  The  author  concedes  much  of  his  argument,  and  admits  that 
the  sea  was  [is]  susceptible  of  dominion."  [Better  still,  he 
admits  the  sea  to  be  susceptible  of  dominion.] 


principles  form  the  main  structure  of  Murray's  compilation.  Some  valuable 
notes  and  remarks  are  taken  from  Priestley's  Grammar.  I  studied  grammar  in 
the  originals  long  before  Murray's  compilation  appeared,  and,  in  citing  author- 
ities, deem  it  proper  to  cite  the  originals. 
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"  A  nation  would  be  condemned  by  the  impartial  voice  of 
mankind,  if  it  voluntarily  went  [should  go]  to  war,  on  a  claim  of 
which  it  doubted  [should  doubt]  the  legality." 

"  The  Supreme  Court  observed  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  depart  from  the  rule,  whatever  doubt  might  have  been  enter- 
tained, if  the  case  was  [had  been]  entirely  new." 

"  He  held  that  the  law  of  nations  prohibited  [prohibits]  the  use 
of  poisoned  arms." 

"  He  insisted  that  the  laws  of  war  gave  [give]  no  other  power 
over  a  captive  than  to  keep  him  safely." 

"The  general  principle  on  the  subject  is,  that,  if  a  commander 
makes  a  compact  with  the  enemy,  and  it  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  power  to  make  it  could  be  reasonably  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  trust,  it  would  be  valid  and  binding,  though  he  abused  his 
trust."  Let  any  man  translate  this  sentence  into  another  language, 
if  he  can,  without  reducing  the  verbs  to  some  consistency. 

"  Congress  have  declared  by  law,  that  the  United  States  were 
[are]  entitled  to  priority  of  payment  over  private  creditors,  in 
cases  of  insolvency." 

"  The  Supreme  Court  decided,  that  the  acts  of  Congress, 
giving  that  general  priority  to  the  United  States,  were  [are] 
constitutional." 

"  It  was  admitted  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  [is]   one  of  enumerated  powers." 

"From  his  past  designs  and  administrations,  we  could  never 
argue  at  all  to  those  which  were  future."  [This  is  an  odd  com- 
bination of  words.] 

"Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God." 
John   xiii.  3. 

"  Alexander  dispatched  Eumenes  with  three  hundred  horse  to 
two  free  cities  —  with  assurance  that  if  they  submitted  and  re- 
ceived him  [should  or  would  submit  and  receive]  as  a  friend,  no 
evil  should  befall,  them." 

"  The  apostle  knew  that  the  present  season  was  [is]  the  only 
time  allowed  for  this  preparation." 

"  What  would  be  the  real  effect  of  that  overpowering  evidence 
which  our  adversaries  required  [should  require]  in  a  revelation, 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell." 

"  It  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known  that  the  word  had 
[has]  this  meaning." 

"  I  told  him  if  he  went  [should  go]  to-morrow,  I  would  go  with 
him." 

This  fault  occurs  in  our  hearing  every  hour  in  the  day. 

A  like  fault  prevails  in  other  languages ;  indeed,  the  English 
may  have  been  led  into  it  by  reading  foreign  authors.  "  Mais  on 
a  remarque  avec  raison,  que  l'espace  conchoidal  dtait  infini." 
Lunier.  It  has  been  remarked  with  reason,  that  the  conchoidal 
space  was  [is]  infinite. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  nations,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  correcting  such  improprieties  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, if  as  much  attention  were  given  to  the  study  of  its  true 
principles,  as  is  given  to  other  subjects  of  literature  and  science. 
But  if,  in  this  particular,  there  is  a  British  or  American  author 
who  writes  his  vernacular  language  correctly,  his  writings  have 
not  fallen  under  my  inspection. 

There  is  another  fault  very  common  among  English  writers, 
though  it  is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  ;  this  is  the  con- 
version of  an  intransitive  verb  into  a  passive  one.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  an  error  of  this  kind  should  have  gained  such  an 
established  use,  in  some  foreign  languages,  as  to  be  incurable. 
Barbarous  nations  may  indeed  form  languages ;  but  it  should  be 
the  business  of  civilized  men  to  purify  their  language  from 
barbarisms. 

In  the  transitive  verb,  there  is  an  agent  that  performs  some 
action  on  an  object,  or  in  some  way  affects  it.  When  this  verb 
becomes  passive,  the  agent  and  the  object  change  places  in  the 
sentence.  Thus,  John  loves  Peter,  is  transitive,  but  Peter  is 
loved  by  John,  is  passive.  In  the  intransitive  verb  the  case  is 
different;  for  the  action  is  limited  to  the  agent;  and  when  it  is 
stated  that  a  tiling  is  done,  there  is  no  agent  by  which  it  is  done. 
[perish,  is  intransitive  ;  1  amperished,  is  the  passive  form ;  but  the 
latter  neither  expresses  nor  implies  an  agent  by  which  I  perish. 

This  fault  occurs  frequently  in  the  common  version  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  Yea,  whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in 
whom  old  age  was  [had]  perished."     Job  xxx.  2. 

*  On  this  use  of  intransitive  verbs,  as,  The  ship  was  departed,  it  may  be  asked, 
Who  departed  it? — The  mail  is  arrived.     Who  has  arrived  it? — The  tree  is 


"Their  memorial  is  [has]  perished  with  them."     Ps.  ix.  6. 
"The    heathen   are  [have]   perished  out   of  this    land."     Ps. 
x.  16. 

"Israel  is  [has]  fled  before  the  Philistines."     1  Sam.  iv.  17. 

"David  is  [has]  fled."     2  Sam.  xix.  9. 

"The  days  were  [had]  not  expired."     1  Sam.  xviii.  26. 

"And  when  the  year  was  [had]  expired."     2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10. 

"I  only  am  [have]  escaped  alone  to  tell'thee."     Job  i.  15. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  [had]  returned."  Luke 
xix.  15. 

Return  is  sometimes  a  transitive  verb,  and  sometimes  intran- 
sitive. When  a  sum  of  borrowed  money  is  returned,  the  phrase 
is  correct,  for  this  is  the  passive  form  of  a  transitive  verb.  But 
when  a  man  is  returned,  we  may  ask,  who  has  returned  him  ?  In 
this  case,  the  man  returns  by  his  own  act,  and  he  can  not  be  said 
to  be  returned. 

"  He  found  the  empress  was  [had]  departed."  Coxe. 

"They  were  [had]  arrived  within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
spice  country."  Gibbon,  ch.  i.  note. 

"  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  [had]  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life."  lb.  ch.  xiii. 

"  The  posterity  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes  was  [had]  fallen 
into  the  most  abject  state."  lb.  ch.  ii. 

"  Silver  was  [had]  grown  more  common."  lb. 

"  He  was  [had]  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was  [had]  just 
ascended  to  heaven."  Milner,  i.  20. 

"  Hearing  that  they  were  [had]  arrived."  lb.  211. 

"  Claudius  —  vexed  because  his  wife  was  [had]  become  a  Chris- 
tian." lb.  274. 

"  Does  not  the  reader  see  how  much  we  are  [have]  already 
departed,  from  Christian  simplicity?"  lb.  29!). 

"My  age  is  [has]  departed."     Isaiah  xxxviii.  12. 

"  The  man  out  of  whom  the  demons  were  [had]  departed." 
Luke  viii.  35. 

"  Workmen  were  [had]  arrived  to  assist  them."  Mitford. 

"  A  body  of  Athenian  horse  was  [had]  just  arrived."  lb. 

This  fault  is  common  in  Mitford 's  History  of  Greece.  In  the 
writings  of  Roscoe,  which  are  more  elegant,  it  occurs,  but  less 
frequently. 

"  The  time  limited  for  the  reception  of  the  cardinal  was  ex- 
pired." Roscoe,  Leo  X. 

"  He  inquired  whether  the  report  was  true,  that  a  legate  was 
arrived."  lb.  L.  Med. 

"  The  nation  being  [having]  once  more  got  into  a  course  of 
borrowing."  Price  on  Liberty. 

"  When  he  was  [had]  retired  to  his  tent."  Coxe's  Russ. 

"  He  was  [had]  not  yet  arrived."*  lb. 

The  intransitive  verb  groin  is  constantly  used  by  the  English 
as  a  transitive  verb ;  as,  to  grow  wheat.  This  is  never  used  in 
the  Northern  States,  unless  by  persons  who  have  adopted  it 
recently    from    the    English. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  errors  should  continue,  to 
this  time,  to  disfigure  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  and  that  they  should  escape  animadversion.  The  prac- 
tice has  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  French  or  Italian ; 
but  surely  no  lover  of  correctness  can  excuse  such  violation  of 
the  best  established  principles  in  our  language. 

This  fault  occurs,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  writings  of  the  best 
American  authors,  as  in  the  writings  of  Ames  and  Hamilton.  It 
is,  however,  very  rare,  either  in  books  or  colloquial  usage.  Even 
our  common  people  are  remarkably  accurate  in  using  the  auxil- 
iary have  with  the  participles  of  intransitive  verbs.  They  always, 
I  believe,  say,  a  ship  has  arrived,  a  plant  has  perished,  the  enemy 
had  fled,  the  price  had  fallen,  the  corn  has  or  had  grown,  the  time 
has  expired,  the  man  has  returned,  the  vessel  had  departed. 
Such  also  is  the  language  of  our  most  eminent  writers. 

"The  Generals  Gates  and  Sullivan  have  both  arrived." 

Washington' s  Letters. 

"The  Indians  of  the  village  had  fled."  B.  Trumbull. 

"  Our  Tom  has  grown  a  sturdy  boy."     Progress  of  Dullness. 

"  Our  patriots  have  fallen." 

Discourse  of  D.  Webster,  Aug.  1826. 

"  Our  commissary  had  not  arrived."  Ell.icott. 

The  exceptions  to  this  correct  practice  are  chiefly  in  the  use 
of  the  participles  of  come  and  go.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  the 
expressions,  he  is  come  or  is  gone,  in  which  case  the  participle 
seems  to  take  the  character  of  an  adjective  ;  although,  in  most 

perished.    Who  has  perished  it?  —  The  enemy  wasflcd.    Who  fled  them? — The 
time  was  expired.    Who  expired  it  ? 
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instances,  the  regular  form  of  expression,  he  has  come,  or  Has 
gone,  is  to  be  preferred.  So  dead,  originally  a  participle,  is  used 
only  as  an  adjective ;  and  deceased  and  departed  are  often  used 
in  the  like  manner.  We  say,  a  deceased  or  departed  friend  ;  but 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  original  expression  was,  our  friend 
has  deceased,  or  has  departed  this  life  ;  and  this  phraseology,  by 
an  easy  but  heedless  transition,  became  is  deceased,  or  is  departed. 
In  general,  however,  the  conversion  of  an  intransitive  verb  or 
form  of  expression  into  the  passive  form,  is  very  rare  among  the 
people  of  New  England. 

There  is  a  grammatical  error  running  through  the  writings  of 
so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mitford,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
unnoticed  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  French  language, 
whose  idioms  are  different  from  the  English,  but  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  too  apt  to  follow.  This  fault  is,  in  using  the  preterit  or 
perfect  tense,  instead  of  the  past  tense  indefinite,  usually  called, 
most  improperly,  the  imperfect.  Take'  the  following  sentences 
for  examples  :  "  The  conduct  of  Pelopidas  toward  Arcadia  and 
its  minister  at  the  Persian  court  —  has  scarcely  been  the  result  of 
mere  caprice  or  resentment."     The  verb  here  ought  to  be  teas. 

"  The  oration  [of  Isocrates]  has  been  [was]  a  favorite  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus." 

This  form  of  expressing  the  time  would  be  good  in  French,  but 
is  very  bad  in  English.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
tense  he  was,  he  arrived,  he  wrote,  is  not  properly  named  imper- 
fect. These  verbs,  and  all  verbs  of  this  form,  denote  actions 
finished  or  perfect ;  as,  "  In  six  days  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Imperfect  or  unfinished  action  is  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  manner  —  he  was  reading,  they  were  writing.  The 
error  of  calling  the  former  tense  imperfect,  has  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  a  servile  adoption  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  tenses, 
without  considering  the  difference  of  application. 

There  are  some  errors  in  all  the  English  Grammars,  that  have 
been  derived  to  us  from  antiquity.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of 
that  among  the  conjunctions,  like  the  Greek  on,  and  the  Latin 
lit.  Ktti  tiazuqia  i,  TTizsvfiana,  on  e<;ui  •^tXtitoaiS  Toig  leXaf-yutroig 
aiiT'i  rcaoa  Kvotov.  And  blessed  is  she  who  believed  that  there 
shall  be  a  performance  of  the  things  which  were  told  her  from 
the  Lord.  Luke  i.  45.  In  our  version,  oti  is  rendered  for,  but 
most  erroneously.  The  true  meaning  and  character  of  oti  will 
best  appear  by  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  of  the  verse : 
"  There  shall  be  a  performance  of  the  things  told  her  from  the 
Lord  ;  blessed  or  happy  is  she  who  believed  that."  Here  on, 
that,  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  relative  or  substitute  for 
the  whole  clause  in  Greek  succeeding  it.  So  in  Luke  xxii.  18. 
Jsyia  y«o  vii'iv  on  ov  fi'fj  moi,  &c.  I  say  to  you  that  I  will  not 
drink.  1  will  not  drink,  I  say  to  you  that.  It  is  the  same  in 
Lat;n  :  "  Dico  enim  vobis  quod,  non  bibam."  Quod  is  here  a  rela- 
tive governed  by  dico,  and  referring  to  the  following  clause  of 
the  sentence. 

So  also  Matthew  ix.  28.  ITiscvsTe  oti  Svrauai  tcivto  noirjdai  ; 
Do  ye  believe  that  I  arn  able  to  do  this  ?  I  am  able  to  do  this  : 
do  ye  believe  that  ? 

This  error  runs  through  all  Grammars,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  &c.  But  how  such  an  obvious  fact,  that  the  word  that, 
and  its  corresponding  words  in  other  languages,  refer  to  the  clause 
of  a  sentence,  should  escape  observation,  age  after  age,  it  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  How  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  word  is  a  con- 
junction which  does  not  join  words  or  sentences  ?  That  is  used, 
in  the  passages  cited,  not  to  unite  two  sentences,  but  to  continue 
the  same  sentence  by  an  additional  clause. 

The  relative,  when  referring  to  a  sentence  or  the  clause  of  a 
sentence,  is  not  varied,  for  a  variation  of  case  is  not  wanted. 

So  notwithstanding  and  prorided  in  English,  and  pourvu  que  in 
French,  are  called  conjunctions,  but  most  improperly,  as  they 
are  participles  ;  and  when  called  conjunctions,  they  always  form, 
with  a  word,  clause,  or  sentence,  the  case  absolute  or  independent. 
Thus,  "  It  rains,  but  notwithstanding  that,  [it  rains,]  I  must  go 
to  town."  That  fact  (it  rains)  not  opposing  or  preventing  me, 
that  is,  in  opposition  to  that,  1  must  go  to  town;  hoc  non  ob- 
stante. 

"  I  will  ride,  provided  you  will  accompany  me."  That  is,  I 
will  ride,  the  fact,  you  will  accompany  me,  being  provided. 

Such  is  the  structure  of  these  sentences.  See  my  Philosophi- 
cal and  Practical  Grammar.*  It  is  the  same  in  French,  pourvu 
que,  that  being  provided,  que  referring  to  the  following  clause. 

There  are  other  points  in  grammar  equally  faulty.  Not  only 
in   English  grammar,  but  in  the  grammars  of  other  languages, 


*  Now   entitled    An    Improved    Grammar. 


men  stumble  at  the  threshold,  and  teach  their  children  to  stumble. 
In  no  language  whatever  can  there  be  a  part  of  speech  properly 
called  an  article.  There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  that  falls 
within  the  signification  of  article,  a  joint,  or  that  can  otherwise 
than  arbitrarily  be  brought  under  that  denomination.  The  defin- 
itive words  called  articles,  are  all  adjectives  or  pronouns.  When 
they  are  used  with  nouns,  they  are  adjectives,  modifying  the  sig- 
nification of  the  nouns,  like  other  adjectives ;  for  this  is  their 
proper  office.  When  they  stand  alone,  they  are  pronouns,  or 
substitutes  for  nouns.  Thus  hie,  ille,  ipse,  in  Latin,  when  used 
with  nouns  expressed,  are  adjectives  ;  hie  homo,  this  man  ;  ille 
homo,  that  man.  When  they  stand  alone,  liic,  ille,  they  stand  in 
the  place  of  nouns.     The  fact  is  the  same  in  other  languages. 

The  English  the  is  an  adjective,  which,  for  distinction,  I  call  a 
definitive  adjective,  and  for  brevity,  a  definitive,  as  it  defines  the 
person  or  thing  to  which  it  refers,  or  rather  desio-nates  a  particu- 
lar person  or  thing.  But  why  this  should  be  selected  as  the  only 
definitive  in  our  language,  is  very  strange  ;  when  obviously  this 
and  that  are  more  exactly  definitive,  designating  more  precisely  a 
particular  person  or  thing  than  the.  These  words  answer  to  the 
Latin  hie  and  ille,  which  were  always  used  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  specify  definite  persons  or  things. 

As  to  the  English  an  or  a,  which  is  called  in  grammars  the 
indefinite  article,  there  are  two  great  mistakes.  A  being  consid- 
ered as  the  original  word,  it  is  said  to  become  an  before  a  vowel. 
The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  An  is  the  original  word,  and 
this  is  contracted  to  a  by  dropping  the  n  before  a  consonant. 

But  an  is  merely  the  Saxon  orthography  of  one,  un,  unus,  an 
adjective  found  in  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  ex- 
pressing a  single  person  or  thing.  It  is  merely  a  word  of  num- 
ber, and  no  more  an  article  than  two,  three,  four,  and  every  other 
number  in  the  language.     Take  the  following  examples. 

Bring  me  an  orange  from  the  basket;  that  is,  any  one  of  the 
number. 

Bring  me  two  oranges  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  two  of  the 
number. 

Bring  me  three  oranges  from  the  basket ;  that  is,  any  three  of 
the  number;   and  so  on  to  any  number,  ad  infinitum. 

When  thus  used,  an,  two,  three,  are  all  indefinite  ;  that  is,  they 
are  used  with  nouns  which  are  indefinite,  or  expressing  things 
not  particularly  designated.  But  this  is  not  owing  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  adjectives,  an,  one,  tico,  three;  for  any  of 
them  may  be  used  with  definite'  nouns ;  and  an  is  continually 
thus  used. 

"  I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries." 

"  The  angel  stood  for  an  adversary  against  Balaam. 

"  Make  this  fellow  return,  lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary 
to  us  " 

"  Rezon  —  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  to  this  end." 

"  And  there  was  a.  widow  in  that  city." 

"  And  seeing  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain." 

"  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee." 

"Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon." 

Now,  let  any  of  these  phrases  be  tested  by  the  common  defini- 
tion of  an  or  a,  "  that  it  is  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one 
single  thing  of  the  kind  ;  in  other  respects  indeterminate." 

Lowth. 

"  I  will  be  an  adversary  to  thine  adversaries  ;  "  that  is,  "  I  will 
be  any  adversary,  one  of  the  kind,  but  vague  or  indeterminate." 

"  Rezon  was  an  adversary  to  Israel ;  "  that  is,  in  a  vague  sense, 
any  adversary,  indeterminate. 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them  ;  "  that  is,  any  parable,  inde- 
terminate. 

"  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon  ;  "  that  is,  any  God,  one  of 
the  kind,  in  a  vague  sense,  indeterminate  ! 

If  it  should  be  said,  the  noun  is  rendered  determinate,  by  other 
words  in  the  sentence,  and  not  by  an  or  a,  this  may  be  and  gen- 
erally is  true  ;  but  this  shows  that  an  does  not  give  to  the  noun 
its  character  of  definiteness  or  indefiniteness ;  it  always  retains 
its  proper  signification,  which  is  one,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  it 
is  used  indifferently  before  nouns  definite  or  indefinite. 

This  mistake  of  the  character  of  an  is  found  in  other  languages  ; 
but  I  was  gratified  to  find  a  French  Grammar  in  Paris,  recom- 
mended by  the  Institute,  the  author  of  which  had  discarded  the 
indefinite  article. 

In  English,  an  or  a  is,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  useless. 
Used  witii  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  it  serves  no  purpose, 
except  that  which  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  singular  number 
is  intended  to  answer.     It  expresses  unity  only,  ai  S  ij.'s  if.  tl»e 
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province  of  the  singular  number.  Were  it  not  for  habit,  "  Give 
me  orange,"  would  express  the  sense  of  "give  me  an  orange," 
with  precision  and  certainty.  In  this  respect  the  Latin  language 
has  the  advantage  over  the  English.  But  the  use  of  such  a  short 
word  is  not  very  inconvenient,  and  the  usage  can  not  be  changed. 
Other  languages  are  subject  to  the  same  inconvenience  ;  even 
the  definite  articles,  or  definitives,  in  Greek  and  in  French, 
are  very  often  useless,  and,  were  it  not  for  usage,  would  be 
improper. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  Saxon  writings,  our  language  has 
been  suffering  changes  in  orthography.  The  first  writers,  having 
no  guide  but  the  ear,  followed  each  his  own  judgment  or  fancy; 
and  hence  a  great  portion  of  Saxon  words  are  written  with  differ- 
ent letters,  by  different  authors  ;  most  of  them  are  written  two 
or  three  different  ways,  and  some  of  them  fifteen  or  twenty.  To 
this  day  the  orthography  of  some  classes  of  words  is  not  entirely 
settled ;  and  in  others  it  is  settled  in  a  manner  to  confound  the 
learner,  and  mislead  him  into  a  false  pronunciation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  disreputable  to  the  literary  character  of  a  nation, 
than  the  history  of  English  orthography,  unless  it  is  that  of 
orthoepy. 

1.  The  Saxon  diphthong  <s,  which  probably  had  a  specific  and 
uniform  sound  or  combination  of  sounds,  has  been  discarded,  and 
ea  generally  substituted  in  its  place ;  as,  brceth,  breath.  Now,  ea 
thus  united  have  not  a  uniform  sound,  and  of  course  they  are  no 
certain  guide  to  pronunciation.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
Saxon  spelling  was  not  uniform,  the  modern  orthography  follows 
the  most  anomalous  and  difficult,  instead  of  that  which  is  regular. 
Thus  the  Saxons  wrote  father  and  fether,  more  generally  the 
latter,  and  the  moderns  write  feather. 

.  2.  The  letter  g,  in  Saxon  words,  has,  in  many  English  words, 
been  sunk  in  pronunciation,  and  either  wholly  lost,  or  it  is  now 
represented  by  y  or  w.  Thus  dceg,  or  dag,  has  become  day ;  gear 
is  year,  bugun  is  bow,  and  fager  is  fair. 

3.  The  Saxons,  who  adopted  the  Roman  alphabet,  with  a  few 
alterations,  used  c  with  its  close  sound  like  that  of  k.  Thus  lie, 
like  ;  locian,  to  look.  But  after  the  Norman  conquest,  c  Iftfore 
e,  i,  and  y,  took  the  sound  of  s;  hence  arose  the  necessity  of 
changing  this  letter  in  words  and  syllables,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  sound  of  k  before  these  vowels.  Thus  the 
Saxon  licean,  pronounced  originally  likean,  becomes,  with  our 
present  sound  of  c  before  e,  lisean  ;  and  locian  becomes  losian. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  our  ancestors  introduced  k  from  the  Greek, 
writing  it  generally  after  c,  as  in  lick,  stick,  though  in  some  in- 
stances omitting  c,  as  in  like  and  look.  Hence,  in  all  monosyl- 
lables in  which  a  syllable  beginning  with  e  or  i  is  added  to  the 
word,  as  in  the  past  time  and  participles  of  verbs,  we  use  k  in  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  c,  as  in  licked,  ticking. 

Our  early  writers  attempted  to  extend  this  addition  to  words 
introduced  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  no  such  reason 
exists  for  the  use  of  k.  Thus  they  wrote  put/lick,  musiclc,  rhcto 
rick.  In  these  and  similar  words  the  Latins  used  c  for  the  Greek 
x  ;  as,  musicus,  for  fiovaixug  ;  and  the  early  English  writers  took 
both  letters,  the  Roman  c  and  Greek  x.  This  was  absurd  enough  ; 
but  they  never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  carry  the  absurdity  through 
the  derivatives  ;  never  writing  publickation,  musickal,  rhetor  ideal, 
cathol  ickism,  skeptickism,  stoickism.  After  a  long  struggle  with 
the  force  of  authority,  good  sense  has  nearly  banished  this  pe- 
dantic orthography  from  use  ;  and  all  words  of  this  kind  now 
appear,  in  most  of  our  public  acts  and  elegant  writings,  in  their 
proper  simplicity  ;  public,  publication,  music,  musical. 

4.  In  many  words,  formerly  ending  in  ie,  these  letters  have 
been  discarded  from  the  singular  number,  and  y  substituted. 
Thus  rcmedie,  memorie,  are  now  written  remedy,  memory.  But, 
what  is  very  singular,  the  plural  of  these  words  retains  the  ie, 
with  the  addition  of  s,  as  in  remedies.  This  anomaly,  however, 
creates  no  great  inconvenience,  except  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tended by  negligent  writers  to  words  ending  in  ey,  as  in  attor- 
nies.  But  words  ending  in  ey  properly  make  the  plural  by 
simply  taking  s,  as  in  surveys,  attorneys.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  verbs  when  an  5  is  added,  as  in  conveys. 

5.  In  a  vast  number  of  words  the  vowel  e  has  been  discarded 
as  useless  ;  as  in  eggs,  for  egges;  certain,  for  certaine  ;  empress,  for 
empresse ;  goodness,  for  goodnesse.  This  is  an  improvement,  as 
the  e  has  no  sound  in  modern  pronunciation.  But  here  again  we 
meet  with  a  surprising  inconsistency ;  for  the  same  reason  which 
justifies  this  omission,  would  justify  and  require  the  omission  of 
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c  final  in  motive,  pensive,  juvenile,  genuine,  sanguine,  doctrine, 
examine,  determine,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  The  introduction 
*of  e,  in  most  words  of  these  classes,  was  at  first  wrong,  as  it 
could  not  plead  any  authority  in  the  originals;  but  the  retaining 
of  it  is  unjustifiable,  as  the  letter  is  not  merely  useless,  but,  in 
very  numerous  classes  of  words  it  leads  to  a  false  pronunciation. 
Many  of  the  most  respectable  English  authors,  a  century  ago  or 
more,  omitted  e  in  such  words  as  examin,  detcrmin,  famin,  ductil, 
fertil,  defn.it,  &c. ;  but  these  improvements  were  afterwards  re- 
jected, to  the  great  injury  of  orthography.  In  like  manner,  a 
final  e  is  inserted  in  words  of  modern  coinage,  as  in  alumina, 
salicine,  chloride,  oxyde,  &c,  without  the  least  necessity  or 
propriety. 

6.  A  similar  fate  has  attended  the  attempt  to  anglicize  the 
orthography  of  another  class  of  words,  which  we  have  received 
from  the  French.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  words  chambre, 
drsastre,  desordre,  chartre,  monstre,  tendre,  tigre,  entre,  jievre, 
diametre,  arbitre,  nombre,a,nd  others,  were  reduced  to  the  English 
form  of  spelling ;  chamber,  disaster,  disorder,  charter,  monster, 
tender,  tiger,  enter,  fever,  diameter,  arbiter,  number.  At  a  later 
period,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Camden,  Selden,  Milton,  Whitaker, 
Prideaux,  Hook,  Whiston,  Bryant,  and  other  authors  of  the  first 
character,  attempted  to  carry  through  this  reformation,  writing 
scepter,  center,  sepulcher.  But  this  improvement  was  arrested, 
and  a  few  words  of  this  class  retain  their  French  orthography ; 
such  are  metre,  mitre,  nitre,  spectre,  sceptre,  theatre,  sepulchre, 
and  sometimes  centre.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  distin- 
guished for  erudition  should  thus  reject  improvements,  and 
retain  anomalies,  in  opposition  to  all  the  convenience  of  uni- 
formity. I  am  glad  that  so  respectable  a  writer  as  Mitford  has 
discarded  this  innovation,  and  uniformly  written  center,  scepter, 
theater,  sepulcher.  In  the  present  instance,  want  of  uniformity 
is  not  the  only  evil.  The  present  orthography  has  introduced 
an  awkward  mode  of  writing  the  derivatives,  for  example,  cen- 
tred, sceptred,  sepulchred ;  whereas  Milton  and  Pope  wrote  these 
words  as  regular  derivations  of  center,  scepter,  sepulcher ;  thus, 
"  sccptered  king."  So  Coxe,  in  his  Travels,  "  The  principal  wealth 
of  the  church  is  centered  in  the  monasteries."     This  is  correct. 

7  Soon  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  English  writers 
began  to  borrow  words  from  the  French  and  Italian  ;  and  usually 
with  some  little  alteration  of  the  orthography.  Thus  they  wrote 
authour,  embassadour,  predeccssour,  ancestour,  successour ;  using 
our  for  the  Latin  termination  or,  and  the  French  cur,  and  writ- 
ing similar  words  in  like  manner,  though  not  of  Latin  or  French 
original.  What  motive  could  induce  them  to  write  these  words, 
and  err  our,  honour,  favour,  inferiour,  &c,  in  this  manner,  follow- 
ing neither  the  Latin  nor  the  French,  I  can  not  conceive.  But 
this  orthography  continued  down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  v.  began  to  be  rejected  from  certain  words  of  this  class, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  many  of  these  words 
were  written, ancestor,  author,  error,  &c,  as  they  are  now  written. 
But  favor,  honor,  labor,  candor,  ardor,  terror,  vigor,  inferior,  su- 
perior, and  a  few  others,  were  written  with  u,  and  Johnson  intro- 
duced this  orthography  into  his  Dictionary.  Nothing  in  language 
is  more  mischievous  than  the  mistakes  of  a  great  man.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  a  man,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
reduce  the  language  to  some  regularity,  should  write  author  with- 
out u,  and  errour  and  honour  with  it  !  That  he  should  write 
labour  with  u,  and  laborious  without  it !  Vigour  with  u,  and 
vigorous,  invigorate,  without  it !  Inferiour,  superiour,  with  u, 
but  inferiority  and  superiority  without  it  !  Strange  as  it  is,  this 
inconsistency  runs  through  his  work,  and  his  authority  has  been 
the  means  of  continuing  it,  among  his  admirers,  to  this  day. 

In  this  country,  most  of  our  best  writers  have  rejected  the  u 
from  all  words  of  this  class,  and  reduced  the  whole  to'uuiformity. 
This  is  a  desirable  event ;  every  rejection  of  an  anomaly  being  a 
valuable  improvement,  which  sound  judgment  approves,  and  the 
love  of  regularity  will  vindicate  and  maintain. 

8.  There  is  another  class  of  words,  the  orthography  of  which 
is  not  uniform  nor  fully  settled  —  such  as  take  the  termination  able 
to  form  an  adjective.  Thus  Johnson  writes  proveable  with  e,  but 
approvable  and  reprovable  without  it.  So  moveable,  but  immov- 
able and  removable  ;  tameable,  but  blamable,  censurable,  desirable, 
excusable  ;  saleable,  but  ratable. 

With  like  inconsistency  Walker  and  Chalmers  write  daub 
with  u,  and  bedaub  with  w,  deviating  in  this  instance  from  John- 
son. Chalmers  writes  abridgement  and  judgement  with  e,  but 
acknowledgment  without  it.  Walker  writes  these  words  without 
e,  but  adds  it  to  lodgement.  I  have  reduced  all  words  of  this 
kind,  as  far  as  possible,  to  uniformity. 
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9.  Johnson  writes  octocdrical ;  Chalnfers,  octoedral ;  Sheridan. 
Walker,  and  Jones,  follow  Johnson ;  but  Jones  has  octahedron, 
which  is  not  in  the  other  Dictionaries.  The  Greek,  in  words  of 
this  kind,  is  inconsistent,  for  uxrv>  is  changed,  in  compound  words, 
to  oxra.  I  have  followed  the  Greek  compounds,  and  have  in- 
serted h,  which  I  consider  as  almost  indispensable  in  the  English 
orthography ;  as,  octahedron. 

10.  Johnson  introduced  instructor,  in  the  place  of  instructor, 
in  opposition  to  every  authority  which  he  has  himself  adduced  to 
exemplify  his  definitions  —  Denham,  Milton,  Roscommon,  Locke, 
Addison,  Rogers,  and  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  what  is  more  singular,  this  orthography,  instructer,  is  con- 
trary to  his  own  practice  ;  at  least,  in  four  editions  of  his  Rambler 
which  I  have  examined,  the  word  is  uniformly  written  instructor. 
The  fact  is  the  same  with  visitor. 

This  is  a  point  of  little  importance  in  itself;  but  when  in- 
structor had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  established  orthog- 
raphy, why  unsettle  the  practice  ?  I  have  in  this  word  and  in 
visitor  adhered  to  the  old  orthography.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  reason  for  altering  instructor  and  visitor,  which  would  not 
apply  to  collector,  cultivator,  objector,  projector,  and  a  hundred 
other  words  of  similar  termination. 

11.  Most  of  these  and  some  other  inconsistencies  have  been 
of  long  continuance.  But  there  are  others  of  more  recent  date, 
which  admit  of  no  apology,  as  they  are  changes  from  right  to 
wrong.  Such  is  the  change  of  the  correct  orthography  of  de- 
fense, expense,  offense,  pretense,  and  recompense,  by  substituting  c 
for  s,  as  in  defence.  This  change  was  probably  made  or  en- 
couraged by  printers,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  use  of  the  old 
long  s ;  but  since  this  has  been  discarded,  that  reason  no  longer 
exists.  The  orthography  defense,  &c,  is  justified,  not  only  by 
the  Latin  originals,  but  by  the  rule  of  uniformity ;  for  the  deriv- 
atives are  always  written  with  s  —  defensive,  extensive,  offensive, 
pretension,  recompensing. 

12.  No  less  improper  was  the  change  of  sceptic  into  skeptic. 
In  favor  of  this  innovation,  it  is  alleged  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Greek  oxtiiTixog.  True  ;  but  is  not  scene  derived  from  the  Greek 
oy.tjrt],  and  scepter  from  axtj7trgov,  and  ascetic  from  uax.TjTixug,  and 
ocean  from  wzfuro;  ?  Are  not  all  these  words  in  exact  analogy 
with  each  other,  in  their  original  orthography  ?  Were  they  not 
formerly  analogous  in  the  English  orthography  ?  Why  violate 
this  analogy  ?  Why  introduce  an  anomaly  ?  Such  innovations, 
by  dividing  opinions  and  introducing  discrepancies  in  practice,  in 
classes  of  words  of  like  formation,  have  a  mischievous  effect,  by 
keeping  the  language  in  perpetual  fluctuation.  But  as  usage 
inclines  to  the  use  of  A;  in  this  class  of  words,  I  have  adopted  it. 

13.  In  like  manner,  dispatch,  which  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  written  with  i,  was  changed  into  despatch,  on  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  French  deptcher. 
But  why  change  one  vowel  and  not  the  other  ?  If  we  must  fol- 
low the  French,  why  not  write  despecli,  or  depech  ?  And  why 
was  this  innovation  limited  to  a  single  word  ?  Why  not  carry 
the  change  through  this  whole  class  of  words,  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  uniformity  ?  Is  not  disaster  from  the  French  desastre? 
Is  not  discharge  from  decharger  ?  Is  not  disarm  from  desarmer  f 
Is  not  disobey  from  desobeir  ?  Is  not  disoblige  from  desobiiger  ? 
Is  not  disorder  from  desordre  ?  The  prefix  dis  is  more  properly 
English  than  de,  though  both  are  used  with  propriety.  But  dis- 
patch was  the  established  orthography ;  why,  then,  disturb  the 
practice  ?  Why  select  a  single  word  from  the  whole  class,  and 
introduce  a  change  which  creates  uncertainty  where  none  had 
existed  for  ages,  Without  the  smallest  benefit  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  perplexity  and  discordance  occasioned  by  the  innovation  ? 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  Johnson  himself  wrote  dispatch  ;  for 
this  orthography  occurs  twice  under  Send  in  his  Dictionary,  and 

jive  times  under  Speed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  stern  good  sense  of  the  English 
n"ation,  presenting  a  firm  resistance  to  such  innovations.  Black- 
stone,  Paley,  Coxe,  Milner,  Scott,  and  Mitford,  uniformly  use  the 
old  and  genuine  orthography  of  instructor,  visitor,  and  dispatch. 

14.  The  omission  of  one  I  in  befall,  install,  installment,  recall, 
inthrall,  &c,  is  by  no  means  to  be  vindicated  ;  as  by  custom  the 
two  letters  11  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  true  pronunciation,  that  of 
braad  a  or  aw.  According  to  the  established  rules  of  English 
pronunciation,  the  letter  a  in  instalment  would  have  the  sound  it 
has  in  balance;  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  retain  both  letters  in 
all  words  of  this  class. 

15.  It  is  an  established  rule,  in  the  English  language,  that 
monosyllabic  verbs  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  not  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel,  and  other  verbs  ending  in  a  single  accented 


consonant,  and  of  course  not  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  double 
the  final  consonant,  in  all  the  derivatives,  which  are  formed  by  a 
termination  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  fit,  blot,  bar,  when 
they  take  the  terminations  ed,  eth,  ing,  are  written  fitted,  fittelh, 
fitting ;  blotted,  blotteth,  blotting  •  barred,  barreth,  barring.  Abet, 
compel,  form  the  like  derivatives  ;  abetted,  abettcth,  abetting  ;  com- 
pelled, oompelleth,  compelling.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that 
without  this  duplication  of  the  last  consonant,  the  vowel  of  the 
primitive  word  would,  in  the  derivative,  be  naturally  pronounced 
wrong,  that  is,  with  its  long  sound  ;  fited,  bloting,  bared,  compeled. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  verbs,  having  the  long  sound  of  a 
vowel,  do  not  double  the  last  consonant;  as,  feared,  repealed, 
repeated. 

The  converse  of  this  rule  is,  that  verbs  ending  in  a  single  con- 
sonant, but  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  or  on  a  syllable 
preceding  the  last,  ought  not  to  double  the  final  consonant  in  the 
derivatives.  Thus,  limit,  labor,  charter,  clatter,  pardon,  deliver, 
hinder,  have  for  their  derivatives  limited,  laboreth,  chartered, 
clattered, pardoning,  delivering,  hinderest.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  rule  is  wholly  neglected  and  violated  in  numerous  words 
of  this  class.  Thus  we  observe,  in  all  authors,  Massing,  Bevel- 
ling, levelled,  travelled,  cancelled,  revelling,  rivalling,  worshipped, 
worshipper,  apparelled,  cmboicelled,  libelling,  and  many  others,  in 
which  the  last  consonant  is  doubled,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  established  rules  in  the  language.  Perry,  in  his 
Dictionary,  lays  down  the  rule  for  guidance,  but  has  not  been 
careful,  in  all  cases,  to  observe  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  reduce 
these  classes  of  words  to  a  regular  and  uniform  orthography.  In 
like  manner,  nouns  formed  from  such  verbs  are  written  with  a 
single  consonant,  as  jeioeler,  traveler,  icorshiper,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  may  be  no  excep- 
tion. What  should  we  say  to  a  man  who  should  write  audittor, 
alterrer,  barterrer,  banterrer,  gardenner,  laborrer  ?  Yet  no  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  final  consonant  should  not  be 
doubled  in  these  words  as  well  as  in  jeweller,  traveller,  enamcller. 
The  truth  is,  the  syllable  to  be  added  to  the  original  word  is  the 
usual  termination  er  or  or,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  practice  of  doubling  the  last  conso- 
nant in  equalled,  equalling,  but  not  in  the  verb  equalize.  And  to 
add  to  the  inconsistency,  the  last  consonant  is  sometimes  doubled 
in  tranquillize,  a  word  in  exact  analogy  with  equalize.  [The  I, 
however,  is  properly  doubled  in  crystallize  and  metallize,  as  if  de- 
rived from  xavara)J.ii.w  and  fisxaXXitw,  in  which  the  I  is  doubled; 
and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  double  I  is  retained  in  the 
other  derivatives  of  y.rivnTaXXoq  and  fitraUov.  A  few  other  words 
have  the  I  doubled  on  the  ground  of  their  derivation ;  as,  tran- 
quillity, from  tranquillitas  ;  chancellor,  from  cancellarius ,  &c] 

A  singular  instance  of  inattention  to  analogy  or  uniformity, 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  certain  words  from  the  Greek.  Thus, 
in  anatomy,  bronchotomy,  cacophony,  euphony,  lithotomy,  and 
others,  the  final  vowel  of  the  Greek  original  is  represented  in 
English  by  y,  which  makes  a  syllable.  But  in  epitome,  catas- 
trophe, hyperbole,  and  many  others,  the  final  vowel  of  the  Greek 
is  represented  by  e,  which,  in  words  of  English  origin,  rarely  or 
never  makes  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  last  two  syllables  are  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  one, 
tome,  trophe,  bole.  Such  a  departure  from  analogy  is  very  incon- 
venient. Besides,  if  the  letter  y  closed  the  words  in  the  singular 
number,  the  plural  would  be  regularly  formed  by  changing  y 
into  ies. 

A  like  fault  is  observable  in  the  spelling  of  certain  derivatives 
ending  in  er.  In  barometer,  liygrometer,  thermometer,  and  all 
similar  derivatives,  the  Greek  utrjoi'  gives  meter,  in  English, 
while  in  English  books  the  word  is  written  metre,  like  the  French 
word.  The  French  are  consistent,  for  they  write  the  word  in 
the  same  manner,  both  when  single  and  in  composition.  Such 
discrepancies  in  the  English  language  are  little  honorable  to 
English  philologists. 

In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,  there  is  not  uniformity 
nor  settled  usage.  The  French  changed  the  Latin  in  into  en  or 
em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  one  or  the  other,  without 
regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done  some- 
thing toward  reducing  the  number  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind ; 
but.  some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have, 
in  most  words,  followed  his  orthography  ;  but,  in  a  few  instances, 
have  adopted  the  more  modern  usage  ;  as,  indorse  and  insure,  with 
their  derivatives,  according  to  prevailing  mercantile  practice. 

•In  the  use  of  the  prefix  un,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  century  or  two,  and  the  use  of  in  has  been 
substituted  for   un;  as,   inaccessible,    for   unacccssible.      The  in 
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quirer  will  observe  that  1  have,  under  each  word,  noticed  this 
change. 

In  the  use  of  the  termination  ize,  the  English  books  are  all  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  and  no  lexicographer  is  consistent  with 
himself.  Hence  we  every  day  see  authorise  and  authorize,  apos- 
tatise and  apostatize,  temporise  and  temporize.  As  this  termina- 
tion from  the  Greek  or  Latin  has  a  definite  signification,  to 
make,  I  have  adopted  the  rule  to  write  it  uniformly  ize,  when 
it  is  from  either  of  those  languages  ;  as  in  legalize,  to  make  legal. 
The  French  write  the  termination  ise,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
English  discrepancies. 

In  other  cases,  when  the  French  ise  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Latin  ize,  ]  have  retained  the  original  orthography  of  words  from 
the  French ;  as  in  enterprise,  advise,  surprise.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  some  importance. 

In  many  cases,  when  a  false  orthography  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, I  have  noticed  the  fact,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  common  spelling. 

"In  a  few  words  I  have  followed  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
other  authors  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  were  more  correct  than 
more  modern  writers ;  as  they  followed  the  etymology,  from 
which  later  writers  have  deviated,  sometimes  by  mistake  in  taking 
the  word  from  the  French,  instead  of  the  Saxon. 

In  a  few  instances,  I  have  discarded  English  innovations, 
which  are  evidently  mere  blunders.  Such  are  comptroller  and 
others,  which  convert  the  words  into  absolute  nonsense.  The 
words  disannul,  unloose,  and  others,  fall  under  the  like  condem- 
nation. No  lexicographer,  knowing  the  proper  origin  of  these 
words,  can  be  justified  in  giving  support  to  such  outrageous  de- 
viations from  etymology.  They  are  a  reproach  to  the  literature 
of  the  nation. 

The  negligence  of  the  English  in  giving  currency  to  such 
errors,  hardly  admits  of  an  apology.  Philology  has  indeed  been 
neglected  during  a  century  and  a  half;  it  is  not  cultivated,  to  any 
extent,  in  the  universities  and  schools ;  or  it  is  studied  in  very 
superficial  writers.  Indeed,  in  etymology  there  is  no  accurate 
scholarship,  either  in  English  or  French  writers.  No  author, 
whose  works  have  come  under  my  observation,  has  explored  the 
wide  field  of  my  researches ;  none  has  traced  words  to  their  pri- 
mary source,  and  discovered  the  radical  signification,  with  the 
manner  in  which  derivative  senses  have  been  drawn  from  the 
radical  signification,  and  moral  ideas  have  been  expressed  by 
words  denoting  physical  action  or  properties.  The  discoveries 
on  this  subject  constitute  an  era  in  philology,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  advantage  gained  will  be  pursued. 

If  men  of  adult  years  do  not  choose  to  examine  the  subject  of 
orthography,  and  correct  their  own  practice,  their  children,  learn- 
ing the  language  as  corrected,  will  become  familiar  with  the  true 
orthography,  and  familiarity  and  habit  will  lend  support  to  truth 
and  uniformity. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  language  containing  superfluous 
letters,  especially  in  the  terminating  syllable.  Thus,  one  s  in 
the  syllables  less  and  ness,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  useless ;  one  I 
in  gill,  rill,  sill,  dull,  one  f  in  cliff,  bluff,  are  superfluous ;  but  in 
such  words  no  alteration  is  made. 

The  rule  for  adding  two  consonants  of  a  sort  should  be,  to  add 
two  letters  to  the  original  word,  when  they  are  both  wanted  in 
the  derivatives.  Thus  Jil  would  give  the  sound  of  Jill ;  but  this 
being  a  verb,  the  two  letters  are  required  in  the  past  tense  and 
participles,  filled,  filling.  So  in  the  adjective  stiff,  the  second 
letter  is  wanted  in  stiffen,  otherwise  a  person  would  be  apt  to 
pronounce  the  word  sti-fen. 

But  in  some  words  the  terminating  consonant  is  doubled,  not 
only  without  necessity  or  use,  but  in  opposition  to  propriety.. 
Plaintiff  is  the  French  pi aintif;  pontiff  is  the  French  pontife;  and 
no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned  for  adding  an  /  to  the  original 
word,  any  more  than  for  adding  the  same  letter  to  brief  and  relief. 
And  what  is  worse,  the  letter  is  doubled  in  pontiff,  the  original, 
and  then  omitted  in  all  the  derivatives,  pontificate,  pontifical,  &c. 
[In  such  words,  however,  the  alteration  has  not  been  insisted  on, 
as  the  public  do  not  seem  prepared  to  unite  in  rejecting  the 
second  /.] 

In  like  manner,  the  vowel  e  is  added  to  a  multitude  of  words, 
in  which  it  is  not  pronounced,  and  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it 
often  misleads  the  learner  in  the  pronunciation.  If  the  final  e 
were  omitted  \n  juvenil ,  volatile  the  pronunciation  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  but  as  the  preceding  vowel  is  sometimes  long  and 
sometimes  short  in  the  terminating  syllables  He,  ine,  ite,  the 
final  e  serves  only  to  perplex  the  learneir.  In  such  words, 
however,    no   alteration  is   made. 


In  the  terminating  syllable  ive,  the  final  e  is  worse  than  useless, 
as  the  i  is  always  short,  iv,  and  the  addition  of  e  contravenes  the 
general  rule,  that  the  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  e  final, 
is  generally  long,  as  in  mate,  mote,  mute,  dissipate.  When  I  was 
young,  the  popular  pronunciation  of  ive  was  ive,  with  the  i  long. 
The  general  use  of  my  Spelling  Book  has  nearly  banished  that 
pronunciation,  and  the  orthography  is  not  altered. 

Our  modern  writers  seem  to  delight  in  this  useless  addition  of 
e  final;  as  they  annex  it  to  words  without  reason  or  authority. 
This  fault  occurs .  frequently  in  words  borrowed  from  foreign 
languages,  in  which  the  letter  is  not  found  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. One  would  suppose  that  good  taste  alone  ought  to  corn  ct 
this  error. 

With  regard  to  words  which  recent  discoveries  have  introduced 
into  the  sciences,  there  may  be  some  apology  for  differences  of 
orthography,  as  writers  have  not  established  usage  for  a  guide. 
Hence  we  find  oxyd  is  written  also  oxide  and  oxyde;  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  written  also  oxigene,  oxygene,  and  hydrogene.  Sul- 
phate, nitrate,  &c,  are  written  also  sulphat,  nitrat. 

In  this  case,  what  course  is  the  lexicographer  to  pursue  '  Shall 
he  adopt  the  method  by  which  Walker  attempts  to  settle  pro- 
nunciation, and  cite  authorities  in  favor  of  each  mode  of  spelling  ? 
Then  the  result  is,  to  many  names  appear  on  one  side,  and  so 
many  on  the  other.  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  will  undertake 
to  graduate  the  scale  by  which  the  weight  of  authorities  is  to  be 
determined  ?  Numbers  will  not  always  decide  questions  of  this 
sort  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

In  this  case  I  have  determined  to  conform  the-  orthography  to 
established  English  analogies ;  the  only  authority  from  which 
there  can  be  no  legitimate  appeal.  Now,  no  rule  in  orthography 
is  better  established,  than  that  which  we  have  adopted  from  the 
Latin  language,  of  representing  the  Greek  upsilon  by  the  letter 
y.  In  the  orthography  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  from  o%v?  and 
vSviq,  this  rule  has  been  observed ;  and  why  should  oxyd  be  an 
exception  ? 

With  regard  to  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  other  names  of  that  class 
of  compounds,  I  consider  the  final  e  as  essential  to  the  words,  to 
prevent  a  false  pronunciation  ;  the  vowel  a  having  its  first  sound 
as  in  fate,  though  slightly  pronounced. 

The  word  usually  written  chemistry  has  undergone  two  or  three 
changes,  according  to  fancy  or  to  conjectural  etymology.  Men 
have  blundered  about  the  plainest  thing  imaginable  ;  for  to  de- 
termine its  true  orthography,  nothing  was  necessary  but  to  open 
an  Arabic  lexicon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe,  who 
introduced  the  word,  doubtless  knew  its  origin,  and  wrote  it  cor- 
rectly, chimist.ry,  with  i,  not  with  y  or  e  ;  and  had  the  English  been 
contented  to  take  it  as  they  found  it,  the  orthography  would  have 
been  correct  and  uniform.  [This  alteration  has  not,  however, 
been  insisted  on,  as  men  of  science  have  not  as  yet  seemed  ready 
to  adopt  it.] 

In  introducing  words  from  other  languages,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  orthography  should  be  conformed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
established  English  analogies.  For  this  reason,  I  have  written 
maneuver,  reconnoiter,  as  English  words ;  and  should  prefer  to 
pronounce  aiddcciimp,  as  an  English  word,  with  English  pro- 
nunciation and  a  regular  plural  termination.     So  also  rendezvous. 

The  word  talc  is  ill-formed.  The  original  word  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  is  talk  or  talg ;  and  the  change  of  k  into  c  is  not 
merely  needless,  but  worse,  for  it  precludes  the  use  of  the  regular 
adjective,  talcy.  Hence  we  see  the  adjective  used  is  talcose,  an 
awkward  compound  of  a  Teutonic  word  with  a  Latin  termination. 
This  word  would  more  properly  be  written  talk  or  talck,  which 
admit  regular  derivatives,  talcky,  talckincss.  In  like  manner, 
zinc,  if  written  zink,  would  admit  the  regular  adjective,  zinky,  as 
written  by  Kirwan! 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  see  new  terms  formed,  without 
a  due  regard  to  regular  English  analogies.  New  terms  are  often 
necessary,  or  at  least  very  useful ;  but  they  ought  to  be  coined 
according  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  language.  A  neglect 
of  these  principles  is  observable  in  the  word  systematize,  which, 
not  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  ought  to  follow  the  general 
rule  of  English  formation,  in  agreement  with  legalize,  modernize, 
civilize,  animalize,  and  others,  and  be  written  systemize.  This  is 
the  more  important,  as  the  derivates  systemizing,  systemizalion, 
are  of  more  easy  utterance  than  those  of  systematize,  and  particu- 
larly the  noun  systematization. 

On  this  head  I  would  subjoin  a  remark  or  two  on  the  mode  ot 
writing  Indian  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  places  in  America, 
which  we  have  adopted. 

The  French  were  the  first  Europeans  who  explored  the  country 
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between  the  great  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  of  course, 
the  first  to  commit  to  writing  the  Indian  names  which  occurred 
to  them  in  their  travels.  In  doing  this,  they  attempted  to  express 
the  sounds  in  letters,  according  to  the  French  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation. Hence  it  happened  that  they  wrote  ch  where  we 
should  have  written  sh,  had  we  first  reduced  those  names  to 
writing.  Thus  we  have  Chenango,  Michigan,  and  Michillimacki- 
nac*  in  the  French  orthography.  And  as  the  French  have  no  w 
in  their  language,  they  could  not  express  the  proper  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  of  Wabash,  Wisconsin,  Wachita,  otherwise  than  by 
writing  them  Ouabache,  Ouisconsin,  Ouachita ;  and  Missoori  in 
French  is  Missouri.  All  this  is  very  proper  for  Frenchmen,  for 
the  letters  used  express  the  true  sounds  of  the  words.  But  in 
English,  the  letters  used  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation,  and  for 
this  reason  should  not  be  used  in  English  compositions.  It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  our  language  is  thus  doomed  to  be  a 
heterogeneous  medley  of  English  and  foreign  languages ;  as  the 
same  letters  representing  different  sounds,  in  different  languages, 
serve  to  embarrass  the  reader  who  understands  only  his  own. 

The  irregularities  in  the  English  orthography  have  always  been 
a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
banish  them  from  the  language.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  another  was  made  by  Dr.  Gill,  a  celebrated  master  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  in  London  ;  another  by  Charles  Butler ;  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Elphinstone,  in  the  last  century  ;  and  lastly,  another 
effort  was  made  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The  latter  gentleman  com- 
piled a  Dictionary  on  his  scheme  of  reform,  and  procured  types 
to  be  cast,  which  he  offered  to  me,  with  a  view  to  engage  me  to 
prosecute  his  design.  This  offer  I  declined  to  accept;  for  1  was 
then,  and  am  still  convinced,  that  the  scheme  of  introducing  new 
characters  into  the  language,  is  neither  practicable  nor  expedi- 
ent.    Any  attempt  of  this  kind  must  certainly  fail  of  success. 

But  that  some  scheme  for  expressing  the  distinct  sounds  of 
our  letters  by  visible  marks,  ought  to  be  adopted,  is  a  point  about 
which  there  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  there  can  be,  but  one  opin- 
ion. That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  as  well  as  expedient,  I 
should  presume  to  be  equally  evident.  Such  is  the  state  of  our 
written  language,  that  our  own  citizens  never  become  masters  of 
orthography,  without  great  difficulty  and  labor;  and  a  great  part 
of  them  never  learn  to  spell  words  with  correctness.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  present  orthography  of  some  classes  of  words  leads  to 
a  false  pronunciation. 

In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  our  language  by  foreigners,  the 
evil  of  our  irregular  orthography  is  extensive,  beyond  what  is 
generally  known  or  conceived.  While  the  French  and  Italians 
have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  to  refine  and  improve  their 
respective  languages,  and  render  them  almost  the  common  lan- 
guages of  all  well-bred  people  in  Europe,  the  English  language, 
clothed  in  a  barbarous  orthography,  is  never  learned  by  a  for- 
eigner but  from  necessity  ;  and  the  most  copious  language  in 
Europe,  embodying  an  uncommon  mass  of  science  and  erudition, 
is  thus  very  limited  in  its  usefulness.  And  to  complete  the  mis- 
chief, the  progress  of  arts,  science,  and  Christianity  among  the 
heathen,  and  other  rude  or  unevangelized   nations,  is  most  sen 

*  This  word  is,  I  believe,  customarily  pronounced  Mackinaw,  and  the  original 
may  well  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse. 

f  We  hear  it  said  that  a  lexicographer  should  adopt  or  follow  the  common 
orthography  of  words.  This  is  true  when  the  orthography  accords  with 
etymology,  and  is  settled  or  undisputed.  But  in  the  English  language 
there  are  many  words  whose  spelling  is  not  settled ;  some  whose  spelling 
is  a  deviation  from  established  analogies ;  some  whose  spelling  presents 
wrong  component  syllables  or  radical  letters.  In  other  words,  whose  origin 
is  known,  authors  differ  in  the  manner  of  writing  them.  Take  the  follow- 
ing  examples. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  we  find  blamable,  blamabhj,  appeasable,  approvablc, 
desirable,  ratable,  without  the  final  e  of  the  original  words  ;  but  saleable,  tame- 
able, with  e  ;  proveable,  withe;  improvable,  reprovable,  without  it;  moveable,  with 
e,  but  immovable,  removable,  without  it.  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  in  the  Red  Book,  re- 
marks, that  in  this  class  of  words,  Johnson's  contradictions  (discrepancies)  are 
ten  on  one  side,  and  nine  on  the  other.  We  every  day  see  the  like  discrepancies 
in  books  and  the  public  prints. 

Johnson  has  cognisce,  cognisour,  recognise,  recognisee,  recognitor,  with  s,  (but 
cognizable  and  cognizance,  with  z,)  and  the  terminating  syllable  sour  and  507-. 
Walker  has  authorize,  authorization;  but  disauthorhe.  Johnson  and  Walker 
have  cauterize,  cauterization,  but  epitomise  ;  canonize,  familiarize,  fertilize,  with  z, 
but  Johnson,  modernise,  Walker,  modernize  ;  Johnson,  syllogize,  but  Walker, 
syllogise;  both  have  extemporize,  temporize,  but  contemporise,  equalise;  Walker 
has  amortise,  but  amortization,  amortizement.  Similar  discrepancies  are  seen  in 
all  our  books  and  papers. 

We  every  day  see  surprise  and  surprize;  merchandise  and  merchandize; 
enquire  and  inquire ;  entrust  and  intrust ;  ensure,  ensnranee,  and  insure,  in- 
surance ;  endorse,  endorsement,  and  indorse,  indorsement ;  gulf  and  gulph  ;  par- 
tisan and  partizan;  connection  and  connexion;  chemist  and  chymist,  both  wrong; 


sibly  retarded  by  the  difficulties  of  mastering  an  irregular  or- 
thography. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  by 
marks,  points,  and  trifling  alterations  of  the  present  characters, 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  be  reduced  to  practice.  This 
mode,  resembling  the  use  of  points  in  the  Hebrew,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent ;  and  1  have 
pursued  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  designating  distinctions  in  the 
sounds  of  letters,  in  this  work.  The  scheme  I  have  invented  is 
not  considered  as  perfect ;  but  it  will  accomplish  some  important 
purposes,  by  removing  the  most  numerous  classes  of  anomalies. 
With  this  scheme,  the  visible  characters  of  the  language  will  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  a  reader  the  true  sounds  of  words;  and  the 
scheme  itself  is  so  simple,  that  it  may  be  learned  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. To  complete  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  a  few  other  alterations 
would  be  necessary,  but  such  as  would  not  materially  change  the 
orthography,  or  occasion  the  least  difficulty  to  the  learner  or 
reader. 

After  these  alterations,  there  would  remain  a  few  words  whose 
anomalies  may  be  considered  as  incorrigible,  such  as  know,  gnaw, 
rough,  &c,  which  may  be  collected  into  tables  and  easily  learned  ; 
and  all  the  other  irregularities  may  be  so  classed  under  general 
rules,  as  to  be  learned  with  very  little  labor. 

The  adoption  of  this  or  any  other  scheme  for  removing  the 
obstacles  which  the  English  orthography  presents  to  learners  of 
the  language,  must  depend  on  public  opinion.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  for  representing  the  sounds  of  letters  by  marks  and 
points,  in  this  work,  is  intended  to  answer  two  purposes.  First, 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  writing  and  printing  the  words  a 
second  time,  in  an  orthography  adapted  to  express  their  pronun- 
ciation. The  latter  method  pursued  by  the  English  orthoepists, 
as  applicable  to  most  words,  is,  I  think,  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
very  inexpedient.  The  second  purpose  is,  to  exhibit  to  my  fel- 
low-citizens the  outline  of  a  scheme  for  removing  the  difficulties 
of  our  irregular  orthography,  without  the  use  of  new  characters  ; 
a  scheme  simple,  easy  of  acquisition,  and  sufficient  to  answer  all 
the  more  important  purposes  of  a  regular  orthography. t 

Note.  —  In  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  of  nouns  end- 
ing in  ance,  ancy  ;  ence,  ency  ;  the  general  rules  are  to  be  observed. 
When  the  letter  e  terminates  the  word,  the  letter  s  only  is  to  be 
added;  as  in  compliance,  compliances ;  but  if  the  letter  y  termi- 
nates the  word,  this  letter  is  omitted,  and  ies  are  added  ;  as  in 
discrepancy,  discrepancies ;  dependency,  dependencies .  In  some 
cases,  the  same  word  is  sometimes  written  with  e,  and  sometimes 
with  y ;  in  which  cases  the  word  admits  of  either  form  of  the 
plural  termination. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

As  our  language  has  been  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
little  or  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  orthog- 
raphy to  any  regularity,  the  pronunciation  of  the  language  is 
subject  to  numerous  anomalies.  Each  of  our  vowels  has  several 
different  sounds ;  and  some  of  the  consonants  represent  very 
different  articulations  of  the  organs.  That  part  of  the  language 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Latin,  is  easily  subjected  to 

hedge,  pledge,  but  allege,  and  many  others.  What  then,  and  where,  is  the 
common  orthography  ? 

In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes  and  tend  to  per- 
petuate them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  would 
^lave  been  as  just  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  in 
mistakes,  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and 
introduce  that  which  is  correct;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves 
to  illustrate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the 
value  of  truth  and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
literature,  I  have  diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my 
decisions.  I  can  not  consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors,  which  obscure  the  ! 
origin  or  pervert  the  signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting 
the  purity  and  disfiguring  the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  language,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners, and  to  the  usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive 
on  the  globe,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  nations, 
seems  to  demand,  and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous 
anomalies  which  deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  con- 
curring with  the  honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to 
make  some  concessions  of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects. 
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a  few  general  rules  of  pronunciation.  The  same  is  the  fact  with 
most  of  the  derivatives  from  the  Greek.  Many  words  of  French 
origin  retain  their  French  orthography,  which  leads  to  a  very 
erroneous  pronunciation  in  English ;  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
monosyllabic  words  of  Saxon  origin  are  extremely  irregular  both 
in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

If  we  can  judge,  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the  versification 
of  Chaucer,  the  pronunciation  of  words  must  have  been,  in  many 
respects,  different  in  his  age  from  that  of  the  present  day  ;  par- 
ticularly in  making  a  distinct  syllable  of  e  final,  and  of  the  termi- 
nation ed.  But  no  effort  was  probably  ever  made  to  settle  the 
pronunciation  of  words  till  the  last  century.  In  England,  which 
was  settled  by  various  nations,  there  are  numerous  dialects  or 
diversities  of  language  still  retained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  almost  all  of  English 
origin,  and,  coming  from  different  parts  of  England,  they  brought 
with  them  some  diversities  of  language.  But  in  the  infancy  of 
the  settlements,  the  people  lived  in  towns  adjacent  or  near  to 
each  other,  for  mutual  aid  and  protection  from  the  natives ;  and 
the  male  inhabitants  of  the  first  generation  frequently  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  or  for  government.  By  the  influence 
of  these  and  other  causes,  particularly  by  that  of  common  schools, 
the  differences  of  language  among  our  citizens  have  been  gradu- 
ally lost ;  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  a  difference  of  dialect. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  first  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  migrated  to  this  country,  had  been  educated  at  the 
English  universities,  and  brought  with  them  all  the  learning 
usually  acquired  in  those  institutions,  and  the  English  language 
as  it  was  then  spoken.  The  influence  of  these  men,  who  were 
greatly  venerated,  probably  had  no  small  effect  in  extinguishing 
differences  of  speech. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the 
language  of  well-educated  people  has  been  nearly  the  same,  in 
both  countries,  to  this  day.  Among  the  common  "people,  whose 
pronunciation  in  all  countries  is  more  or  less  corrupt,  the  diver- 
sities in  this  country  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  England. 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  Thomas  Sheridan,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Dean 
Swift,  attempted  to  reduce  the  pronunciation  of  English  words  to 
some  system,  and  to  introduce  it  into  popular  use.  His  analysis 
of  the  English  vowels  is  very  critical,  and  in  this  respect,  there 
has  been  little  improvement  by  later  writers,  though  I  think  none 
of  them  are  perfectly  correct.  But  in  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  failed  of  his  object.  Either  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  English  pronunciation,  or  he  had  a  disposition  to 
introduce  into  use  some  peculiarities  which  the  English  did  not 
relish.  The  principal  objection  made  to  his  scheme  is,  that  he 
gives  to  s  the  sound  of  sh,  in  sudorific,  superb,  and  other  words 
where  s  is  followed  by  u  long.  These  he  pronounces  shoodor- 
ific,  shooperb,  shoopcrfluity,  &c.  This  pronunciation  of  s,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Shemitic  23,  he  probably  learnt  in  Ireland,  for  in 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  Celtic,  5  has  often  the  sound  of  sh.  Thus 
stan,  old,  is  pronounced  shewn.  This  pronunciation  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  English. 

Another  most  extraordinary  innovation  of  Sheridan  was,  his 
rejection  of  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  in  father,  calm,  ask,  from 
every  word  in  the  language.  Thus  his  notation  gives  to  a  in  bar 
the  same  sound  as  in  barren,  barrel,  bat ;  to  a  in  father,  pass, 
mass,  pant,  the  same  sound  as  in  fat,  passion,  massacre,  pan, 
fancy.  Such  a  gross  deviation  from  established  English  usage 
was  of  course  condemned  and  rejected. 

In  his  pronunciation  of  ti  and  ci,  before  a  vowel,  as  in  par- 
tiality, omniscience,  Sheridan  is  more  correct  than  Walker,  as  he 
is  in  some  other  words ;  such,  for  example,  as  bench,  tench,  book, 
took,  and  others  of  the  same  classes. 

Sheridan  also  contributed  very  much  to  propagate  the  change 
of  tu  into  chu,  or  tshu;  as  in  natshur,  cultshur,  virtshue.  This 
innovation  was  vindicated  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  letter  u 
has  the  sound  of  yu ;  and  natyur,  cultyur,  virtyue,  in  a  rapid 
enunciation,  become  natshur,  &c.  And  to  this  day,  this  error 
respecting  the  sound  of  u  is  received  in  England  as  truth.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  if  not,  it  does  not  justify  the  practice; 
for  in  usage,  u  is  short  in  nature,  culture;  so  that  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Sheridan  himself,  this  letter  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
preceding  articulation. 

This  innovation,  however,  has  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  although  Sheridan  subjected  the  change  of  tu  to  no  rules. 
He  is  consistent  in  applying  this  change  equally  to  tu,  whether 


the  accent  follows  the  t  or  not.  If  tu  is  to  be  changed  to  tshu,  in 
future  and  perpetual,  it  ought  to  undergo  the  same  change  in 
futurity  and  perpetuity ;  and  Sheridan,  in  pronouncing  tutor, 
tutelage,  tumult,  as  if  written  tshootor,  tshootelage,  tshoomull,  is 
certainly  consistent,  though  wrong  in  fact.  In  other  words, 
however,  Sheridan  is  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  pro- 
nounces multitshood,  rcctitshood,  servitshood,  while  habitude, 
beatitude,  certitude,  decrepitude,  gratitude,  &c,  retain  the  proper 
sound  of  (. 

Walker's  rule  for  changing  tu  to  chu  only  when  the  accent 
precedes,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  evidently  made  by  him  to  suit 
his  own  practice.  It  has,  however,  the  good  effect  of  reducing 
the  chus,  and  removing  lie  outrageous  anomalies  of  tshootor, 
tslioomult,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  words  which  Sheridan  has  marked  for  a 
pronunciation,  which  is  not  according  to  good  usage,  and  which 
the  later  orthoepists  have  corrected.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  his  notation  does  not  warrant  a  tenth  part 
as  many  deviations  from  the  present  respectable  usage  in  Eng- 
land, as  Walker's ;  yet  as  his  Dictionary  was  republished  in  this 
country,  it  had  no  small  effect  in  corrupting  the  pronunciation  of 
some  classes  of  words,  and  the  effects  of  its  influence  are  not  yet 
extinct.  What  the  precise  effect  of  Sheridan's  scheme  of  pro- 
nunciation was  in  England,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  But  I 
have  had  information  from  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
Stratford,  and  from  the  late  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  New  Haven,  who 
were  in  England  between  the  year  1765  and  the  revolution,  that 
about  that  period,  the  change  oft  into  chu  had  not  taken  place,  to 
any  extent.  It  began  to  prevail  on  the  stage  and  among  the 
younger  barristers  and  members  of  parliament  before  Dr.  John- 
son left  England,  just  before  the  war  with  America;  and  Sheri- 
dan's Dictionary,  published  soonvafter,  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  extend  the  innovation.  This  change  presents  a  new  obstacle 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  language,  whose  anomalies  were  before 
frightfully  formidable  and  perplexing.  The  favorers  of  innova- 
tion seem  not  to  reflect  on  the  immense  convenience  of  a  correct 
notation  of  sounds  in  a  language,  by  its  proper  characters ;  the 
utility  of  uniformity  and  permanence  in  that  notation  ;  and  the 
extensive  evil  of  destroying  or  impairing  the  use  of  alphabetical/ 
writing.  The  man  who  perverts  or  changes  the  established 
sound  of  a  single  letter,  especially  of  a  consonant,  does  an  injury 
to  that  language,  and  to  the  community  using  it,  which  fifty  men 
of  the  same  talents  can  never  repair. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
appeared  Walker's,  the  author  of  which  introduces  the  work  to 
the  public  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  labors  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

"  Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this 
subject,  is  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who,  in  his  Principles  of  the  English 
Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a  system,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation.  But  this  gentleman, 
by  treating  his  subject  with  an  affected  obscurity,  and  by  absurdly 
endeavoring  to  alter  the  whole  orthography  of  the  language,  has 
unfortunately  lost  his  credit  with  the  public,  for  the  part  of  his 
labors  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  praise." 

"  After  him,  Dr.  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement, 
by  his  Rhetorical  Dictionary  ;  but  he  has  rendered  his  Dictionary 
extremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great  number  of 
words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation  ;  those  very  words 
for  which  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  con- 
sulted." Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  same  objection  lies  in  full  force 
against  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones. 

"  To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the 
words  into  syllables,  and  placed  figures  over  the  vowels,  as  Dr. 
Kenrick  had  done,  but  by  spelling  these  syllables  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced, seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary, and  to  leave  but  little  expectation  of  improvement.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  his  Dictionary  is  generally  superior  to  every 
thing  that  preceded  it,  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of 
words  by  spelling  them  as  they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational 
and  useful.  But  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to  stop.  The  numer- 
ous instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  language,  suf- 
ficiently show  how  imperfect  I  think  his  Dictionary  is,  upon  the 
whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempting  another, 
that  might  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  guide  to  pronun- 
ciation." 

"  The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Nares,  who,  in  his 
Elements  of  Orthoepy,  has  shown  a  clearness  of  method,  and  an 
extent  of  observation,  which  deserve    the    highest   encomiums. 
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But  he  seems,  on  many  occasions*  to  have  mistaken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles 
of  pronunciation."  * 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  appeared 
the  Dictionary  of  Stephen  Jones,  who  undertakes  to  correct  the 
errors  of  Sheridan  and  Walker.  This  author  objects  to  Sheridan, 
that  he  has  not  introduced  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  [as  in  father,] 
in  a  single  instance,  and  that  Walker  has  been  too  sparing  in  the 
use  of  it.  He  objects  that  Sheridan  has  not,  by  any  peculiar 
marks,  pointed  out  the  sound  of  oi  or  oy,  as  in  noise  and  cloy ; 
and  that  Walker  has  given  distinct  marks  of  pronunciation  to  the 
diphthong  ou,  which  are  terrific  to  the  learner,  and  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  express  the  exact  sound.  He  considers  it  as  no  trivial 
error  in  Walker's  system,  that  he  uses  the  long  e  in  place  of  the 
short  y,  which  gives  to  asperity,  for  example,  the  ludicrous  sound 
of  aspereetee.  He  notices  also,  as  a  fault  in  Walker's  scheme, 
that  he  makes  no  difference  in  the  sound  of  oo  in  tool,  tooth,  and 
in  look,  took. 

In  all  these  particulars,  except  that  of  oi  and  oy,  I  think  every 
man  who  understands  genuine  English,  will  accord  with  Jones. 
From  careful  observation,  while  in  England,  I  know  that  Jones's 
notation  is  far  more  correct  than  that  of  Sheridan  or  Walker; 
and,  except  in  two  or  three  classes  of  words,  his  pronunciation  is 
exactly  that  which  I  uniformly  heard  .n  England,  and  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  well-educated  gentlemen  in  New  England. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  Jones's  Dictionary,  Wil- 
liam Perry  published  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  letters  by  certain 
arbitrary  marks.  In  this  work,  the  author  has  rejected  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Jones,  and  given  the 
language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken,  before  those  authors  undertook 
to  regulate  the  pronunciation.  This  author's  manner  of  desig- 
nating the  sounds  of  the  letters  is  too  complex  for  convenience, 
but  his  pronunciation  is  nearer  to  the  actual  usage  in  England, 
than  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors  before  mentioned.  His 
orthography  also  is  more  correct,  according  to  present  usage, 
than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

During  the  year  1828,  appeared  the  Dictionary  of  R.  S.  Jame- 
son, of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intended  to  combine  the  merits  of  the  most 
popular  Dictionaries,  and  to  correct  the  false  pronunciation  of 
Walker,  whose  notation  in  some  classes  of  words  he  entirely 
rejects.  He  condemns,  as  a  slovenly  enunciation,  the  sound 
given  to  d,  which,  before  i  and  w,  Walker  directs,  in  certain 
words,  to  be  pronounced  like  j.  He  rejects  also  his  notation  of 
ch,  or  tsh,  in  congratulation,  flatulent,  natural,  and  all  similar 
words.  He  rejects  also  the  affected  pronunciation  of  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  in  such  words  as  guide  and  kind.  Most  of  the  other  er- 
rors of  Walker  he  copies,  as  he  does  his  antiquated  orthography. 

The  English  orthoepists  have  analyzed,  and  in  general  have 
well  defined  or  described,  the  sounds  and  appropriate  uses  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Sheridan's  analysis,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  before  Walker's,  is,  for  the  most  part,  correct;  but,  in 
describing  the  sounds  of  what  may  be  called  the  diphthongal 
vowel  i,  I  think  he  has  erred,  in  making  it  to  consist  of  the 
broad  a  or  arc  and  e.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the  voice  does  not 
rest  on  the  sound  aw,  but  he  contends  that  the  mouth  is  opened 
to  the  same  degree  of  aperture,  and  is  in  the  same  position,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  sound  aw;  but  before  the  voice  can  get  a  passage 
to  the  lips,  the  under  jaw  is  drawn  up  to  the  position  for  sounding 
e.  On  this  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Walker,  that  aw  and  e  are 
precisely  the  component  elements  of  the  diphthong  oi  and  oy. 
If  the  aw  is  pronounced,  I  would  add,  then  i  and  oy  must  be 
pronounced  exactly  alike  ;  and  if  aw  is  not  pronounced,  then  it  is 
not  a  component  part  of  the  diphthongal  vowel  i. 

Walker  contends  that  this  diphthong  i  is  composed  of  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  father,  and  the  sound  of  c.  If  so,  he 
must  have  giVen  to  a.  a  very  different  sound  from  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  give  it.  But  this  is  a  mistake  ;  that  sound  of 
a  is  no  more  heard  in  i,  than  the  sound  of  aw.  The  sound  of  i  in 
fight,  mind,  time,  idle,  is  not  fawcgld,  mawcnd,  tawem,  aiccdle  ; 
nor  is  it  faeght,  mtlend,  taem,  (ledle.  Let  any  man  utter  the  aw 
or  the  Italian  a  before  the  e,  and  he  will  instantly  perceive  the 
error,  and  reject  both  definitions,  as  leading  to  a  false  pronuncia- 
tion. 7'he  truth  is,  the  mouth,  in  uttering  i,  is  not  opened  so 
wide  as  in  uttering  aw  or  a;  the  initial  sound  is  not  that  of  aio  or 
a;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any  characters  we  possess,  to  express 
the  true  sound  on  paper.  The  initial  sound  is  not  formed  so 
deep   in   the   throat   as  aw  or   a, ;  the  position  of  the  organs  is 

*  /n  many  instances,  I  suppose  the  writer  means. 


nearly,  yet  not  exactly  the  same.  The  true  sound  can  be  learned 
only  by  the  ear. 

Equally  inaccurate  is  the  definition  of  the  first  sound  of  u,  or 
long  u,  which  these  writers  allege  to  consist  of  the  sounds  of 
e  and  oo,  or  you.  It  has  this  sound,  indeed,  in  certain  words,  as  in 
unite,  union,  and  others ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the  proper 
sound  of  this  character,  as  heard  in  cube,  abuse,  durable,  human, 
jury.  These  words  are  not  pronounced  keoob,  abeoose,  deoorable, 
heooman,  jeoory .  The  effort  to  introduce  this  affected  pronuncia- 
tion is  of  most  mischievous  tendency.  The  sound  of  c  is  not 
heard  in  the  proper  enunciation  of  the  English  u,  and  for  that 
reason  it  should  not  be  so  stated  on  paper,  nor  named  yuj  as  the 
error  naturally  leads  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation.  Dr.  Kenrick 
remarks,  that  we  might  as  well  prefix  y  to  the  other  vowels,  as 
to  u,  and  pronounce  them  ya,  ye,  yi,  yo. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil;  this  analysis  of  u  has  led  orthoe- 
pists to  give  to  our  first  or  long  u  two  distinct  sounds,  or  rather 
to  make  a  diphthong  and  a  vowel  of  this  single  letter.  Thus 
they  make  it  a  diphthong  in  almost  all  situations,  except  after  r, 
where  they  make  it  a  vowel  equivalent  to  oo,  or  the  French  ou. 
They  represent  u  as  being  equivalent  to  eic,  that  is,  e  and  oo,  in 
cube,  tube,  duty,  confusion,  endure,  pronounced  kewbe,  tewbe, 
dewty,  confewsion,  endeicre ;  but  in  brute,  fruit,  rude,  intrude, 
ruby,  they  make  u  equivalent  to  oo ;  J.hus,  broote,  froot,  roode, 
introode,  rooby. 

I  know  not  where  this  affectation  originated  ;  it  first  appeared 
in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  but  it  is  a  most  unfounded  distinction, 
and  a  most  mischievous  error.  No  such  distinction  was  known 
to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  gives  the  long  u  but  one  sound,  as  in  con- 
fusion; and  no  such  distinction  is  observed  among  good  speakers 
generally,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  I  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  public  speakers  in  England,  in  regard  to 
this  point,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  very  few  of  them  made  the 
distinction  here  mentioned.  In  that  country,  as  in  this,  the  long 
u  has  a  uniform  sound  after  all  the  consonants. 

The  source  of  the  error  in  this,  as  in  another  case  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  may  be  an  inattention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articulations  affect  the  vowels  which  follow  them.  To 
understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  'or  useful  to  examine  the 
anatomical  formation  of  articulate  sounds. 

"An  articulate  sound,"  says  Lowth,  "is  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech.  A  vowel  is  a 
simple  articulate  sound." 

These  definitions  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  accurate.  Articu- 
lation, in  human  speech,  is  the  jointing,  juncture,  or  closing  of 
the  organs,  which  precedes  and  follows  the  vowels  or  open 
sounds,  and  which  partially  or  totally  intercepts  the  voice.  A 
vowel  or  vocal  sound  is  formed  simply  by  opening  the  mouth. 
Thus,  in  sounding  a  or  o,  the  mouth  is  opened  in  a  particular 
manner,  but  without  any  articulation  or  closing  of  the  organs. 
In  strictness,  therefore,  a  simple  vowel  is  not  an  articulate  sound, 
as  Lowth  supposes;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  irrational  ani- 
mals, without  the  power  of  articulation,  do  utter  vowel  sounds 
with  great  distinctness. 

An  articulate  sound,  then,  is,  properly,  a  sound  preceded  or 
followed,  or  both,  by  an  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs. 
Thus  ba,  ab,  and  bad,  are  articulate  sounds ;  the  vowel  being 
begun  or  closed,  with  a  junction  of  the  lips,  interrupting  the 
voice,  in  ba  and  ab ;  and  in  bad,  the  vocal  sound  being  preceded 
by  one  articulation  and  followed  by  another.  The  power  of 
articulation  constitutes  the  great  difference  between  men  and 
brutes ;  the  latter,  being  unable  to  articulate,  can  utter  only 
vocal  sounds.  The  imperfect  articulations  of  the  parrot  and 
some  other  animals,  form  no  exception  that  deserves  notice. 

I  give  the  name  articulation  to  the  act  of  joining  the  organs, 
and  to  the  character  or  letter  which  represents  the  junction.  In 
the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  consonant ;  and  articu- 
lation may  be  considered  the  preferable  term,  as  it  expresses  the 
fact  of  closing  the  organs. 

Human  speech,  then,  consists  of  vocal  sounds  separated  and 
modified  by  articulations  of  the  organs.  We  open  the  mouth  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  utter  a  vowel ;  we  then  close  the  organs, 
interrupt  that  sound,  and  open  the  organs  to  utter  a  second 
vowel ;  and  continue  this  opening  and  closing,  to  the  end  of  the 
word.     This  process  is  carried  on  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Now,  in  passing  from  an  articulation,  or  close  position,  to  an 
open  position  for  uttering  a  vowel,  it  happens  often  that  a  very 
slight  sound  of  c  is  uttered  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
either  before  or  after  the  utterance  of  the  proper  vowel.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  long  vowels  preceding  r ;  for  such 
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is  the  nature  of  that  letter,  that  bare,  mire,  more,  parent,  appa- 
rent, &c,  can  not  well  be  pronounced  without  a  slight  sound  of 
e  between  the  long  vowel  and  the  consonant.  Thus  the  words 
above  named  are  pronounced  nearly  bder,  mier,  moer,  paerent, 
appacrcnt ;  and  bare,  mire,  approach  toward  two  syllables  drawn 
very  closely  together. 

A  like  case,  though  less  obvious,  occurs  in  uttering  u,  particu- 
larly after  the  labial  and  palatal  articulations.  In  passing  from 
the  articulations  eb,  eg,  em,  ep,  or  pe,  to  the  sound  of  u,  as  in 
mute  and  pure,  we  are  apt,  insensibly,  to  utter  a  slight  sound  of 
e;  and  this  utterance,  which  proceeds  from  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  organs,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  first  component 
sound  of  the  long  or  open  u.  The  same  cause  has  given  rise  to 
the  pronunciation  of  e  before  the  vowel  in  such  words  as  guide, 
guard,  kind,  guise.  This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  coio,  gown,  county,  toxcn,  &c,  that  is,  keow,  geown, 
keounty,  teown  —  a  pronunciation  formerly  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  This  vicious  pronunciation,  in 
all  words  of  this  kind,  whether  countenanced  by  men  of  low  life 
or  of  fashionable  life,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  as  the  slen- 
der sound  of  c,  in  such  cases,  gives  a  feebleness  to  the  words 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  full,  open,  and  manly  enunciation 
which  is  essential  to  eloquence. 

The  genuine  sound  of  u  long,  detached  from  the  influence  of 
consonants,  is  the  same  in  all  the  words  above  specified ;  and  the 
reason  why  it  has  been  made  a  distinct  vowel  after  r,  as  in  rude, 
[rood,]  is,  that  the  organs  are  open  before  the  sound  commences ; 
whereas,  when  it  follows  most  of  our  consonants,  the  sound  is 
commenced  immediately  after  an  articulation,  or  close  position  of 
the  organs,  as  in  mutable  and  infusion.  For  this  reason,  u  has 
more  distinctly  its  long  or  open  sound  after  labials  and  palatals, 
than  after  r  ;  but  this  accidental  circumstance  should  not  be  the 
ground  of  radical  distinctions,  equivalent  to  the  sounds  of  differ- 
ent letters. 

There  is,  in  Walker's  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  an  error  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  is,  in  making  a  distinction  between  the 
short  i  when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  when  it  is  not ; 
as  in  ability.  In  this  case,  he  calls  the  first  i,  in  abil,  short;  but 
the  second  he  calls  open,  and  equivalent  to  e  in  equal.  (See 
Principles  107,  544.)  He  also  makes  the  unaccented  y,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  precisely  like  the  first  sound  of  e  in  me,  meter. 
Ability,  then,  written  according  to  his  principles,  would  be 
abilectee-  Never  was  a  grosser  mistake.  The  sound  of  i  and  y 
in  unaccented  syllables,  whether  followed  by  in  articulation  or 
not,  is  always  the  short  sound  of  e  long,  that  is,  e  shortened ;  the 
same  sound  in  quality  or  kind,  but  not  in  quantity.  To  prove 
this  fact,  nothing  is  necessary  but  an  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  little  and  tiny  are  pronounced,  when  they  are 
made  emphatical  by  utterance.  They  are  then  pronounced  leetle, 
teeny ;  and  this  we  hear  every  day,  not  only  among  children, 
but  often  among  adults.  In  this  change  of  pronunciation,  there 
is  nothing  more  than  a  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  i,  which,  in 
the  syllables  lit,  tin,  is  short,  in  leetle,  teeny,  is  long. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  Walker  has  uniformly  made  a 
different  notation  of  i  when  accented,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable,  and  when  it  stands  alone  in  the 
syllable  and  unaccented.  Thus  to  the  first  i  in  ability  he  assigns 
a  different  sound  from  that  of  the  second  ;  and  in  article,  he  gives 
to  i  the  sound  of  e  long,  arteeele;  but  in  articular,  articulate,  he 
gives  it  the  short  sound,  tik.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take, that  he  has  throughout  his  Dictionary  assigned  to  i  and  y 
unaccented,  and  to  y  unaccented  terminating  words,  the  sound  of 
e  long ;  an  error,  which,  it  is  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration, 
extends  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  vowels  or  syllables ;  an 
error,  which,  if  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  his  principles,  would 
subvert  all  the  rules  of  English  versification.  Jones  and  Perry 
have  corrected  this  error  in  their  notations,  throughout  the 
language. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  Walker  did  not  intend  to  direct  y,  in 
this  case,  to  be  pronounced  as  e  long,  but  that  his  notation  is  in- 
tended only  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  sound,  it  may  be  replied, 
he  either  intended  the  sound  to  be  that  of  e  long,  according  to  his 
express  direction,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  his  notation  is  not 
according  to  any  good  practice,  either  in  England  or  the  United 

*  From  the  fact,  which  Walker  relates  of  himself,  (Prin.  346,)  that  he  made 
a  distinction  between  the  sound  of  ee  in  flee  and  in  meet,  until  he  had  consulted 
good  speakers,  and  particularly  Mr.  Garrick,  who  could  find  no  difference  in  the 
sound,  it  might  be  inferred  that  his  ear  was  not  very  accurate.  But  his  mistake 
evidently  arose  from  not  attending  to  the  effect  of  the  articulation  in  the  latter 
word,  which  stops  the  sound  suddenly,  but  does  not  vary  it.    It  is  the  same 


States ;  and  by  changing  a  short  vowel  into  a  long  one,  his  nota- 
tion would  subvert  the  rules  of  metrical  composition.  If  he  did 
not,  his  notation  is  adapted  to  mislead  the  learner,  and  it  does 
mislead  learners,  wherever  his  book  is  strictly  followed.  In 
truth,  this  notation  is  generally  condemned  in  England,  and 
universally  rejected  in  practice.* 

In  the  notation  of  sounds,  there  is  a  mistake  and  inconsistency 
in  most  orthoepists,  which  deserves  notice,  not  on  account  of 
its  practical  importance  so  much,  as  to  expose  an  error  in  syllab- 
ication or  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  which  has  been 
maintained  by  all  writers  in  Great  Britain,  from  time  immemorial. 
The  rule  is,  that  "  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels,  must 
be  joined  to  the  latter  syllable."  According  to  this  rule,  habit, 
baron,  tenet,  are  to  be  divided  thus,  haMt,  ba-ron,  te-net. 

This  rule  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  has  for  ages  retarded  and 
rendered  difficult  the  acquisition  of  the  language  by  children. 
How  is  it  possible  that  men  of  discernment  should  support  a  rule, 
that  in  thousands  of  words  makes  it  necessary  to  break  a  syllable, 
detaching  one  of  the  letters  essential  to  it,  and  giving  it  a  place 
in  the  next?  In  the  words  above  mentioned,  hab,  bar,  ten,  are 
distinct  syllables,  which  can  not  be  divided  without  violence. 
In  many  words,  as  in  these,  this  syllable  is  the  radix  of  the 
word ;  the  other  syllable  being  formative  or  adventitious.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  convenience  requires  that  syllables 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  entire ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  division 
of  syllables  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  to  lead  the 
learner  to  a  just  pronunciation. 

As  in  our  language  the  long  and  short  vowels  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  differences  of  character,  when  we  see  a  single 
consonant  between  vowels,  we  can  not  determine,  from  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  character,  whether  the  sound  is  long  or  short.  A 
stranger  to  the  language  knows  not  whether  to  pronounce  habit, 
ha.-bit  or  hab-it,  till  he  is  instructed  in  the  customary  pronuncia- 
tion. It  was  probably  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  that  our 
ancestors  wrote  two  consonants  instead  of  one  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  as  in  banner,  dinner.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  English ;  as  we  have  generally  retained  the 
orthography  of  the  languages  from  which  we  have  received  the 
words,  as  in  tutor,  rigor,  silent,  and  the  like. 

Nov/,  it  should  be  observed  that  although  we  often  see  the 
consonant  doubled,  as  in  banner,  yet  no  more  than  one  articula- 
tion, in  these  cases,  is  ever  used  in  speaking.  We  close  the 
organs  but  once  between  the  first  and  second  syllable,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  use  both  the  letters  n,  without  pronouncing  ban,  then 
intermitting  the  voice  entirely,  opening  the  organs  and  closing 
them  a  second  time.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  when  the  same  conso- 
nant is  written  twice  between  vowels,  as  in  banner,  dinner,  bet- 
ter, one  of  them  only  is  represented  by  an  articulation  of  the 
organs;  the  other  is  useless,  except  that  it  prevents  any  mistake 
as  to  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

In  the  notation  of  most  orthoepists,  there  is  inconsistency,  at 
least,  if  not  error.  If  they  intend  to  express  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion by  using  the  precise  letters  necessary  for  the  purpose,  they 
all  err.  For  instance,  they  write  bar'run  for  bar'on,  when  one 
articulation  only  is,  or  possibly  can  be,  used  ;  so  also  ballance, 
biggot,  biggainy,  mellon,  mettaphor,  mellody.  This  is  not  only  use- 
less, for  the  use  of  the 'accent  after  the  consonant,  as  bar'on,  bal- 
ance, big'ot,  mel'on,  &c,  completely  answers  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  pronunciation,  but  it  is  contradictory  to  their 
own  practice  in  a  vast  number  of  cases.  Thus  they  write  one 
consonant  only  in  civil,  civic,  rivet;  and  Walker  writes  kollonade, 
doubling  I,  but  kolony,  kolonise,  with  a  single  I.  This  want  of 
system  is  observable  in  all  the  books  which  are  offered  to  the 
public  as  standards  of  orthoepy. 

A  still  greater  fault,  because  it  may  lead  to  innumerable  prac- 
tical errors,  consists  in  the  notation  of  unaccented  syllables.  In 
this  particular,  there  is  error  and  discrepancy  in  the  schemes  of 
the  orthoepists,  which  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  The  final  y  unaccented  Walker  makes  to  be 
e  long,  as  I  have  before  observed;  while  Sheridan,  Jones,  and 
Perry,  make  it  equivalent  to  short  i,  or,  at  least,  give  it  a  short 
sound,  according  to  universal  practice.  Walker  pronounces  the 
last  vowel  in  natural  and  national,  as  a  short ;  Sheridan,  as  e 
short,  naturel ;  Jones,  as  u  short,  naturul.     Sheridan's  notation 

mistake  which  he  made  in  the  sound  of  i  in  the  second  syllable  of  ability,  which 
he  calls  short,  while  the  sound  of  the  second  i  and  of  y  is  that  of  long  e.  The 
celebrity  of  Walker  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  his  Key  to  the  Pronunciation 
of  Ancient  Names,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  a  good  standard  work, 
have  led  many  persons  to  put  more  confidence  in  his  English  Orthoepy,  than  a 
close  examination  of  its  principles  will  support. 
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may  be  a  mistake,  for  he  gives  to  al  in  national,  the  sound  of  ul. 
In  the  adjective  deliberate,  Walker  and  Jones  give  a  in  the  last 
syllable  its  proper  long  sound  ;  and  Sheridan,  the^ound  of  e 
short,  deliberet.  Dignitary  is  pronounced  by  Sheridan  dignitary, 
and  Walker  and  Jones  give  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  at.  The 
terminating  syllable  ness  is  pronounced  by  Walker  and  Jones 
nes,  by  Sheridan  nis  ;  as,  blessedncs,  blessednis.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists  in  their  notation  of  less ;  Sheridan  pronouncing  it 
lis,  as  in  blamelis,  and  Walker  and  Jones  giving  e  its  proper 
sound.  These  differences,  and  many  others,  run  through  their 
works,  and  appear  in  a  large  portion  of  all  the  words  in  the 
language 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  all  these  gentlemen  pronounced  these 
words  alike,  or  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  difference  would  be  noticed 
by  a  bystander.  The  mischief  of  these  notations  is,  that  attempts 
are  made  to  express  minute  distinctions  or  shades  of  sounds,  so 
to  speak,  which  can  not  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  characters. 
A  great  part  of  the  notations  must,  necessarily,  be  inaccurate, 
and  for  this  reason,  the  notation  of  the  vowels  in  unaccented 
syllables  should  not  be  attempted.  From  a  careful  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  such  notations  are  useless, 
and  many  of  them  mischievous,  as  they  lead  to  a  wrong  pronun- 
ciation. In  no  case  can  the  true  pronunciation  of  words  in  a 
language  be  accurately  and  completely  expressed  on  paper ;  it 
can  be  caught  only  by  the  ear,  and  by  practice.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  mark  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  sounds, 
in  any  other  language  ;  and  in  our  language  it  is  worse  than 
useless. 

As  Walker's  pronunciation  has  been  represented  to  the  people 
of  this  country  as  the  standard,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  his  work,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  merits,  and 
correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  have  been  received 
from   such  representations. 

1.  The  first  class  of  words  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in 
which  a  has  what  is  called  its  Italian  sound,  as  we  pronounce  it 
in  father,  psalm,  calm.  From  a  hasty  enumeration  of  words  of 
this  class,  I  find  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  in 
which  Walker  gives  to  a  its  short  sound,  as  in  fat,  bat,  fancy, 
when,  in  fact,  the  most  respectable  usage  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  gives  that  letter  its  Italian  sound.  This 
error  Jones  and  Perry  have  corrected.  To  be  correct  in  this 
class  of  words,  we  have  only  to  retain  the  customary  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Northern  States. 

2.  The  notation  of  the  sound  of  oo  by  Walker  is  wrong  in 
most  or  all  the  words  in  which  oo  are  followed  by  h,  and  in  some 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  between  the  long  and 
short  sound  of  oo  is  clear,  and  well  established  in  a  great  number 
of  words,  yet  he  assigns  the  short  sound  to  eight  words  only,  viz. 
wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot,  stood,  understood,  and  withstood. 
(Prin.  307.)  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  man,  bred  or  resident 
in  London,  should  assign  to  oo  in  booh,  cook,  took,  and  other  like 
words,  the  same  sound  as  in  cool,  boom,  boot,  food.  Jones  and 
Perry  have  corrected  this  notation,  and  given  the  pronunciation 
according  to  good  usage,  and  just  according  to  our  customary 
pronunciation.  While  in  England,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word 
of  this  class  pronounced  according  to  Walker's  notation. 

3.  To  the  letters  ch  in  bench,  bunch,  clinch,  drench,  inch,  tench, 
wrench,  and  many  other  words,  Walker  gives  the  French  sound, 
that  is,  the  sound  of  sh,  instead  of  ch ;  as,  bensh,  insh,  &c.  It 
would  seem  by  this  and  other  examples  of  wrong  notation,  that 
the  author  had  been  accustomed  to  some  local  peculiarities,  either 
in  London,  where  all  kinds  of  dialects  are  heard,  or  in  some  otiier 
place.  In  this  instance,  he  gives  to  these  words  a  pronunciation 
different  from  that  of  other  orthoepists,  and  one  which  I  have 
never  heard,  either  in  England  or  in  this  country.  His  notation 
is  palpably  wrong,  as  our  customary  pronunciation  is  universally 
correct. 

4.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  Walker's  notation  of  the 
sound  of  i  and  y  short,  in  unaccented  syllables,  which  he  directs 
to  be  pronounced  like  e  long,  in  me,  mete,  is  contrary  to  all  good 
usage,  and  is  rejected  by  every  other  orthoepist,  except  Jameson. 
Walker  admits  i  to  be  short,  when  followed  by  a  consonant  in 
the  same  syllable.  Thus  the  first  i  in  ability  is  short,  but  the 
second  i  and  the  y  are  long  e,  abileetce.  Now,  observe  the  con- 
sequence. In  the  plural,  abilities,  according  to  his  rule,  must  be 
pronounced  abileeteez ;  but  the  word  is  never  thus  pronounced  ; 
universally  it  is  pronounced  abilili-  ;  the  last  vowel  sound  is,  in 
practice,  immediately  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  by  his  own 
rule,  must  be  short.  Then  the  result  is,  y  in  ability  is  long  e,  but 
it  in  the  plural,  is  short  i.     And  for  this  change  of  sound,  no 


provision  is  made  in  Walker's   scheme,  nor  in  any  other  that 
1  have  ever  seen. 

5.  In  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  letters,  Walker  alleges 
the  diphthong  ou,  ow,  to  consist  of  the  broad  a  or  aw,  and  the 
Italian  sound  of  u.  According  to  his  scheme,  about,  abound, 
round,  now,  vow,  are  to  be  pronounced  abawut,  abawund,  rawund, 
nawu,  vawu.  But  who  ever  heard  this  pronunciation  ?  The  fact 
is  not  so ;  the  broad  sound  of  a  is  not  the  initial  sound  of  this 
diphthong;  it  is  not  commenced  as  deep  in  the  throat,  or  with 
the  same  aperture,  as  aw;  it  is  a  sound  that  can  be  learned  only 
by  the  ear.  The  pronunciation  of  this  diphthong  is  uniform  in 
both  countries. 

6.  In  noting  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  and  those 
which  have  the  secondary  accent,  there  are  mistakes  without 
number,  in  all  the  schemes  which  I  have  seen,  and  one  continued 
scries  of  differences  between  the  orthoepists.  The  following 
is  a  specimen. 


Sheridan. 
Deliverense, 
Dignytery, 
Anser, 

Assembledzh, 
Averaje, 
Barrin, 
Penal, 
Pennens, 
Pennytenshel, 
Penny  tensherry, 
Persunidzh, 
Proksymet, 
Proflygct, 
Pennetrent, 
Akkuzaturry, 
Akkrymunny, 
Allyinunny, 
Seremunny, 


Walker. 
Deliveranse, 
Dignetare, 
Ansur, 
Assembladje, 
Averaje, 
Barren, 
Penal, 
Pennanse, 
Pennetenshal, 
Pcnnetenshare, 
Persunidje, 
Proksemat, 
Proflegat, 
Pennetrant, 
Akkuzatore, 
Akkremone, 
Allemunne, 
Seremone, 


Jones. 

Deliveranse. 

Dignytary. 

Ansur. 

Assembladzhe. 

Averedzh. 

Barren. 

Penul. 

Pennunse. 

Pennytenshul. 

Pennytenshary. 

Persunedje. 

Proksymet. 

Proflyget. 

Pennetrant. 

Akkuzatury. 

Akkrymunny. 

Allymunny. 

Serymony. 


I  take.no  notice  of  the  different  letters  by  which  these  writers 
express  the  same  sound,  one  using  c  where  another  uses  y,  but  of 
the  different  sounds  which  they  give  to  the  vowels  in  the  second, 
third,  or  last  syllable.  Now,  I  appeal  to  any  person  who  has  a 
tolerably  correct  ear,  whether  it  is  the  sound  of  a  that  is  uttered 
by  good  speakers,  or  any  speakers,  in  deliverance  and  dignitary. 
Is  it  the  sound  of  a  that  we  hear  in  the  last  syllable  of  penance, 
penetrant,  and  assemblage?  Do  we  hear,  in. the  last  syllable  of 
profligate,  the  short  a,  as  in  fat?  So  far  from  it,  that  a  public 
speaker,  who  should  utter  the  sound  of  a  so  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  recognized  in  any  polite  audience,  would  expose  him- 
self to  ridicule.  The  sound  of  the  last  vowel  approaches  to  that 
of  e  or  u,  and  the  notation  of  Sheridan  is  nearest  the  truth.  But 
any  notation  is  worse  than  useless  ;  for  without  it,  there  would 
be  no  difference   in  customary  pronunciation. 

To  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  expressing  the  unac- 
cented vowels,  in  all  cases,  with  precision,  let  the  reader  observe 
Walker's  notation  of  a  in  the  word  moderate,  and  its  derivatives. 
In  the  adjective  and  verb,  the  a  is  long,  as  in  fate;  in  moderately 
and  moderateness  it  is  short,  as  in  fat.  This  is  certainly  incorrect 
notation;  no  good  speaker  ever  pronounces  these  words. mad- 
erathj,  modcratness.  In  addition  to  this,  the  a  in  the  verb  to 
moderate,  is  more  distinctly  pronounced  than  it  is  in  the  adjective, 
in  which  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  e  short,  moderet ;  at  least  the 
sound  is  more  nearly  that  of  e  than  of  a.  And  this  distinction  of 
sound,  between  letters  in  the  same  word,  when  an  adjective,  and 
when  a  verb,  occurs  in  a  multitude  of  cases  —  a  distinction  for 
which  no  provision  is  made  in  any  system  of  orthoepy  that  I 
have  seen,  and  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
ear  alone. 

There  is  another  class  of  vowel  sounds  that  comprises  too 
many  inaccuracies  to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  class  in  which 
the  first  syllable  has  an  unaccented  c,  as  in  debate.  In  all  words 
of  this  kind,  Walker  directs  the  letter  c  to  have  its  long  sound,  as 
in  me,  mete.  Then,  become,  bedeck,  begin,  debate,  debar,  declare*, 
elect,  legitimate,  mechanic,  medicinal,  memorial ,  necessity,  peculiar, 
petition,  rebuke,  recant,  relate,  secure,  select,  velocity,  &c,  are  to 
be  pronounced  bcccomc,  becdeck,  bcegin,  decbate,  deebar,  deed  a  re, 
eclect,  leegitimatc,  meechanic,  mecdicinal,  mecmorial,  necccssity, 
peeculiar,  peetition,  rcebuke,  reecant,  reelatc,  scccure,  scclcct,  vee 
locity,  «fcc. 

According  to  this  notation,  the  first  vowel  e  in  cril>>  even,  and 
in  event,  is  to  have  the  same  sound,  being  all  marked  with  the 
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same  figure.  Now,  let  me  ask,  where  a  speaker  can  be  found 
who  pronounces  these  words  in  this  manner.  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  pronunciation  ?  This  notation  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous, as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  regular  accent,  which 
carries  the  stress  of  voice  forward  to  the  next  syllable,  and  must, 
necessarily,  leave  the  first  vowel  with  the  feeble  sound  of  short  i 
or  y.  This  short  sound,  and  not  the  long  one,  as  in  even,  is  that 
which  we  always  hear  in  such  words. 

The  like  error  occurs  in  Walker's  notation  of  i  in  direct,  di- 
minish, and  many  other  words.  Walker  himself,  under  despatch, 
calls  the  sound  of  e  the  short  i;  but  under  rule  107,  says  this 
sound  of  i  can  not  be  properly  said  to  be  short,  as  it  is  not  closed 
by  a  consonant ;  yet  it  has  half  its  diphthongal  sound,  the  sound 
of  c' .'  This  reason,  that  i  or  e  is  not  short,  because  the  sound  is 
not  closed  by  a  consonant,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  universal  pronunciation  of  thousands  of  English 
words.  To  direct  such  words  to  be  pronounced  decreet,  deemin- 
ish,  is  inexcusable.  This  error  corresponds  with  that  specified 
under  No.  4,  supra. 

Thus  there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  consistency  among  the 
orthoepists,  in  the  notation  of  the  unaccented  vowels ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  there  should  be,  for  many  of  the  sounds  are  so 
slight,  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  ear  to  recognize  the  distinctions,  and  absolutely  impossible  to 
express  them  on  paper.  In  truth,  as  Dr.  Ash  remarks,  in  a  dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  his  Dictionary,  the  sounds  of  the  five  vowels, 
in  unaccented,  short,  and  insignificant  syllables,  are  nearly  coin- 
cident ;  and  it  must  be  a  nice  ear  that  can  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence of  sound  in  the  concluding  syllable  of  altar,  alter,  manor, 
murmur,  satyr.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  notation  of  such 
vowels  at  all  savors  of  hypercritical  fastidiousness,  and,  by  aiming 
at  too  much  nicety  and  exactness,  tends  only  to  generate  doubts 
and  multiply  differences  of  opinion.  If  the  accent  is  laid  on  the 
proper  syllable,  and  the  vowel  of  that  syllable  correctly  pro- 
nounced, the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  will  follow  of 
course;  at  least  the  pronunciation  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
wrong,  and  no  mistake  will  occur,  which  shall  be  an  object  of 
notice. 

Nor  can  I  approve  the -practice  of  writing  all  words  in  differ- 
ent characters,  to  express  their  pronunciation,  as  if  their  proper 
letters  were  so  many  hieroglyphics,  requiring  interpretation.  A 
great  part  of  English  words  have  an  orthography  sufficiently  reg- 
ular, and  so  well  adapted  to  express  the  true  pronunciation,  that 
a  few  general  rules  only  are  wanted  as  a  guide  to  the  learner. 

7.  Another  error  of  notation,  in  most  of  the  English  books,  is 
that  of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  circle,  circumstance,  and 
many  other  words,  the  first  syllable  of  which  Sheridan  first,  and 
afterwards  Walker  and  Jones,  directed  to  be  pronounced  ser. 
This  pronunciation  1  have  never  heard  either  in  England  or  in 
this  country.  Perry's  notation  makes  the  syllable  sur,  according 
to  all  the  usage  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

8.  Another  objection  to  the  books  offered  as  standards  of 
pronunciation,  particularly  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Sheridan  and 
Walker,  is,  that  the  rules  are  inconsistent,  or  the  execution  of 
the  work  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules.  Thus  Walker  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule,  (No.  357,)  that  c  after  the  accent,  and  followed 
by  ca,  ia,  ie,  io,  or  cous,  takes  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  ocean, 
social,  Phocion,  saponaceous,  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
oslienn,  sosheal,  Phoshcon,  saponasheous.  But  in  the  Dictionary, 
the  author  departs  from  the  rule,  and  directs  these  words  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  oshun,  soshal,  saponashus.  So  also  in 
gracious,  ancient,  especial,  provincial,  tenacious,  rapacious,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  others,  the  author  departs  from  his  own 
rule  ;  so  that  either  his  rule  or  his  practice  must  be  wrong. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  mistake  of  the  author, 
which  has  led  to  an  erroneous  notation  in  a  great  number  of 
words.  The  mistake  is,  that  he  assigns  to  c  and  t  before  the 
vowels  ea,  ia,  ie,  eo,  and  io,  the  sound  of  sh.  Thus  in  ocean,  he 
considers  c  as  pronounced  like  sh. ;  and  in  partial,  he  considers 
the  sound  of  sh  as  proceeding  from  t  only.  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  the  sound  of  sh,  in  these  and  in  all  similar  cases,  results  from 
the  combination  of  c,  t,  or  s,  with  the  following  vowel ;  that  is, 
from  the  rapid  enunciation  and  blending  of  the  two  letters. 
Then  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel  being  blended  with  c  or  t,  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated,  and  form  a  distinct  syllable.  To  make 
three  syllables  of  ocean,  is  to  use  the  vowel  e  twice.  In  most 
cases,  all  the  orthoepists  agree  in  pronouncing  these  combinations 
correctly  in  dissyllables,  and  primitive  words  ;  as,  oshun,  grashus, 
tenashus,  parshal,  substanshal,  nashun,  relashun,  preshus,  and  the 
like.     But  in  a  number  of  words  that  are  primitive  in  our  lan- 
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guage,  Walker  and  Jones  depart  from  this  rule  ;  for  although 
they  pronounce  conscience  in  two  syllables,  conshensc,  yet  they 
pronounce  nescience  and  prescience  in  three,  ncshyense,prcshyense. 
So  also  when  they  make  tial  one  syllable  in  the  primitive  word, 
they  make  two  syllables  of  these  letters  in  the  derivatives ;  par- 
tial is  parshal,  but  partiality  is  parsheality.  Thus  one  error  has 
led  to  another,  and  a  large  part  of  all  words  of  this  kind  are  mis- 
pronounced. Sheridan  and  Perry,  in  this  respect,  are  consistent 
and  correct;  making  one  syllable  only  of  cia,  cie,  do,  tia,  tio, 
both  in  primitives  and  derivatives,  throughout  the  language.  A 
single  line  of  poetry  ought  to  settle  this  point  forever. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man.  Pope. 

9.  A  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  Armature,  aperture,  hreviature,  feature,  &c, 
Walker  pronounces  armatshure,  aperlshure,  breviatshure,  over- 
tshurc;  hut  forfeiture  is  forfcetyure,  and  judicature,  ligature,  lite- 
rature, miniature,  nunciature,  portraiture,  prefecture,  quadrature, 
signature,  are  pronounced  as  here  written.  Can  any  reason  be 
possibly  assigned  for  such  inconsistency  ? 

10.  Obedience  and  its  family  of  words  Walker  pronounces 
obejeence,  obejecnt,  obejeently ;  but  disobedience,  disobedient,  as 
here  written.  Expedient  is  either  as  here  written,  or  expejeent ; 
but  expedience  without  the  alternative.     Why  this  inconsistency  ? 

11.  Obdurate,  obduracy,  are  marked  to  be  pronounced  obdurate 
or  objuratc,  obduracy  or  objuracy ;  but  objurately,  objurateness, 
without  an  alternative.  In  these  last  words  occurs  another  error  ; 
the  a  in  the  third  syllable  is  made  short,  as  if  pronounced  rat  —  a 
deviation  from  all  good  usage. 

This  notation  of  obdurate  is  inconsistent,  also,  with  that  of  in- 
durate, and  with  that  of  obdure  —  an  inconsistency  which  appears 
to  have  no  plausible  pretext. 

The  conversion  of  d  intoj  before  i  is  rejected,  I  believe,  in  all 
words,  by  Jones,  Perry,  and  Jameson,  and  before  u  is  rejected 
by  Perry  and  Jameson,  and  in  many  words  by  Jones.  It  is  a  de- 
parture from  orthography  wholly  inexcusable. 

12.  Walker  (Principles,  No.  92)  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
when  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals  hard  g  or  c,  [he  should  have 
said  palatals,]  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  softened  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  sound  like  e,  so  that  card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are 
pronounced  like  heard,  heart,  gheard,  regheard.  Now,  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  vocabulary  or  dictionary,  the  author  has 
departed  from  his  rule,  for  in  not  one  of  the  foregoing  words, 
except  guard,  nor  in  a  multitude  of  other  words  which  fall  within 
the  rule,  has  he  directed  this  sound  of  e  before  the  following 
vowel.  Had  he  conformed  to  his  own  rule,  he  must  have  per- 
verted the  pronunciation  of  car,  carbuncle,  care,  carcass,  cardinal, 
cargo,  garden,  garter,  discard,  and  a  long  list  of  other  words,  too 
long  to  be  here  enumerated.  The  English  orthoepists  now  con- 
fine this  prepositive  sound  of  e  to  guard,  guaranty,  guardian, 
guile,  hind,  and  a  few  others.  The  probable  origin  of  this  fault 
has  been  already  assigned,  in  treating  of  the  letter  u.  It  is  an 
affected  pronunciation,  which  Nares  calls  "  a  monster,  peculiar  to 
the  stage."  Indeed,  this  slender  sound  of  c  before  another  vowel, 
is  wholly  incompatible  with  that  manly  enunciation  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Perry  and 
Jameson  have  rejected  it. 

13.  In  the  first  edition  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  the  author, 
under  the  word  tripod,  observes,  that  "  all  words  of  two  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  having  one  consonant  between 
two  vowels,  ought  to  have  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long." 
But  this  was  too  rash,  for  such  words  as  cem'ent,  des'crt,  preface, 
pres'ent,  profit,  rcb'el,  trop'ic,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  stand, 
in  the  author's  book,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  rule.  In  a 
subsequent  edition,  the  author,  or  some  other  person,  has  qualified 
the  rule  by  an  exception  in  favor  of  settled  usage.  This  excep- 
tion destroys  the  value  of  the  rule  ;  and  indeed  there  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  rule  applicable  to  words  of  this  class.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  first  vowel  can  be  known  only  by  the  usage. 

14.  The  derivatives  of  nation  and  ratio  Walker  and  Jones 
pronounce  nash'onal,  rash'onal.  If  this  should  be  defended  on 
the  ground  of  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate  ac- 
cent, then  let  me  ask  why  we  have  not  nosh'onal  from  notion, 
de.vosh'onal  from  devotion,  probash' oner  from  probation,  stash'on- 
ary  from  station  ?  Why  make  rules  and  not  apply  them  ?  Why 
indulge  such  palpable  inconsistencies  and  multiply  anomalies? 

15.  Possess  is,  by  the  English  orthoepists,  pronounced  pozzess  ; 
but  why  not,  then,  pronounce  assess,  assist,  assassin,  coticcssion, 
obsession,  with  the  sound  of  z  ?  Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned 
for  making  possess  an  exception  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  class 
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of  words?  This  utterance  of  sounds  through  the  nose  is  always 
disagreeable  to  the  ear,  and  should  be  restricted  to  words  in 
which  usage  is  established.  Good  taste  should  rather  induce  a 
limitation  than  an  extension  of  this  practice.  This  remark 
applies  also  to  some  words  beginning  with  dis,  in  which  Walker 
goes  beyond  other  orthoepists  in  giving  to  5  this  nasal  sound. 

16.  Walker  lays  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  u  has  the  sound  of  e 
and  oo  or  yu.  This  is  true  in  many  words,  as  in  union,  unite, 
unanimity,  &c.  Hence,  according  to  his  principle,  u  in  these 
words  is  to  be  pronounced  yunion,  yunite,  without  the  letter  y 
prefixed.  Yet  he  writes  these  and  similar  words  with  y,  yunion, 
which,  upon  his  principles,  would  prefix  yu  to  the  sound  of  yu, 
and  the  pronunciation  would  be  yuyunite,  or  eooyunite.  But  his 
notation  of  this  sound  of  u  is  not  uniform;  for  he  writes  disunion 
and  disunite  without  y,  though  it  must  be  as  proper  in  the  com- 
pound as  in  the  simple  word.  The  same  inconsistency  occurs 
between  use,   written  yuse,  yuze,  and  disuse,  disuze. 

17.  There  is  a  fault  in  Walker's  notation  of  o,  when  it  has  the 
sound  of  oo,  the  French  ou.  In  the  Key,  he  marks  o,  when  it 
has  this  sound,  with  the  figure  2,  and  gives  move  as  an  example. 
Then,  according  to  his  Key,  o  alone,  when  thus  marked,  sounds 
as  oo.  But  in  the  Vocabulary,  he  thus  marks  both  vowels  in 
book,  look,  boot,  and  all  similar  words.  Then,  according  to  his 
notation,  each  of  the  vowels  has  the  sound  of  oo,  and  book,  look, 
are  to  be  pronounced  boo-ook,  loo-ook.  He  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend this ;  but  such  is  precisely  his  direction,  or  the  result  of  his 
notation  ;  and  a  foreigner,  without  counter-direction,  must  be  led 
into  this  pronunciation. 

The  same  fault  occurs  in  his  notation  of  ee,  as  in  meet  and  seek. 

18.  Volume,  Walker  and  Jones  pronounce  voiyume,  but  this  is 
not  exactly  correct.  Will  it  be  said  that  in  volume  the  u  is  long? 
This  is  not  the  fact;  at  least  I  never  heard  it  thus  pronounced 
either  in  England  or  America  ;  it  is  always  short  in  common 
usage,  i.  e.,  has  the  first  sound  of?/,  shortened. 

19.  Ink,  uncle,  concord,  concourse,  concubine,  are  pronounced 
by  Walker,  ingk,  ungkl,  kongkord,  kongkorse,  kongkubine;  and 
these  odious  vulgarisms  are  offered  for  our  adoption.  There  can 
be  no  apology  for  such  attempts  to  corrupt  our  language. 

20.  It  is  known  that  the  word  imagery  is,  by  Walker  and  the 
other  orthoepists,  pronounced  in  four  syllables;  the  final  e  of  the 
primitive  word  being  detached  from  it,  and  uttered  with  r,  as  a 
distinct  syllable.  Why  savagery  has  escaped  the  same  fate,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  negligent  practice,  these  words 
have  often  been  thus  pronounced.  But  the  most  correct  pro- 
nunciation retains  the  original  word  entire  in  the  derivative,  the 
slight  sound  of  e  before  r  no  more  constituting  a  syllable,  than  it 
does  in  more  and  mire.     Take  the  following  examples  :  — 


Of  marble  stone  was  cut 
An  altar  carv'd  with  cunning  imagery.  Spenser. 

When  in  those  oratories  might  you  see 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

Your  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery.  Dryden. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  Prior. 

Pronounced  in  four  syllables,  imagery,  in  these  lines,  makes 
a  syllable  too  much,  and  injures  the  measure,  and  in  the  last 
example  utterly  destroys  it.  The  true  pronunciation  of  Spenser, 
Dryden,  and  Prior,  is  the  same  as  it  always  has  been  in  my  ele- 
mentary books.  [Although  the  same  remarks  may  be  applicable 
to  such  words  as  bravery,  finery,  knavery,  scenery,  slavery,  &c, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  of  the  e  and 
r,  to  avoid  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sound  intended.] 

21.  Formerly  the  words  puissance,  puissant,  had  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  ;  although  the  poets  seem,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  have  blended  the  four  first  letters  into  one  syllable. 
But  the  modern  change  of  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable,  is  not 
in  accordance  with  English  analogies,  and  it  impairs  the  measure 
of  many  lines  of  poetry,  in  which  these  words  occur.  In  the 
adverb  puissantly,  it  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

The  foregoing  observations  extend  to  whole  classes  of  words, 
in  which  the  genuine  pronunciation  has  been  changed,  unsettled, 
and  perverted.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  nature 
of  this  Introduction,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  every  par- 
ticular word  of  disputable  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  be  inex- 
pedient and  useless  to  bestow,  as  Walker  has  done,  half  a  page, 
or  a  page,  on  a  single  word,  in  attempting  to  settle  some  trifling 
point,  or,  in  many  cases,  to  settle  a  point  that,  in  this  country, 
has  never  been  disputed. 

To  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  errors,  diversities,  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  principal  schemes  of  orthoepy  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public,  within  the  last  half  century,  two  classes  of 
words  only  will  be  sufficient  as  specimens. 

The  following  lists  are  not  complete,  but  they  comprehend  the 
greatest  number  of  words  in  their  respective  classes.  The  dates 
at  the  head  of  the  columns,  designate  the  year  when  the  Dic- 
tionaries in  my  possession  were  published,  indicating  nearly,  but 
not  exactly,  the  origin  of  each  scheme.  In  the  orthography,  I 
have  given  the  letters  used  by  each  author,  in  the  syllable  which 
contains  the  difference  of  pronunciation ;  in  the  others,  I  have 
followed  the  common  orthography. 


Sheridan 
1784. 
Abbrevyature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate,  &c, 
Admikstshur, 
Adventual, 
Adventshur, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Arkitektshur, 
Armature, 
Artuate, 
Attaintshur, 
Aventshur, 
Befortune, 
Bountyus, 
Calenture, 
Capitulate, 
Capsular, 
Captshur, 
Cartulary, 
Celature, 
Cinctshur, 
Claushur, 
Commensurate, 
Commutual, 
Compactshur, 
Compostshur, 


Walker. 
1794. 
Abbreveatshure, 
Accentshuate, 
Accentshuation, 
Actshual, 
Actshuate, 
Admikstshure, 
Adventshual, 
Adventshure, 
Agricultshure, 
Apertshure, 
Architectshure, 
Armatshure, 
Artshuate, 
Attaintshure, 
Aventshure, 
Befortshune, 
Bountcheous, 
Calentshure, 
Capitulate, 
Capshular, 
Captshure, 
Cartshulary, 
Celatshure, 
Cinctshure, 
Clauzhure, 
Commenshurate, 
Commutshual, 
Compactshure, 
Compostshure, 


Jones. 

1798. 
Abbreviature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate, 
Admixture, 
Adventual, 
Adventure, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Architectshure, 
Armature, 
Artuate, 
Attainture, 
Aventure, 
Befortune, 
Bounteous, 
Calenture, 
Capitulate, 
Capshular, 
Captshur, 
Cartulary, 
Celatshure, 
Cincture, 
Clauzhure, 
Commenshurate, 
Commutshual, 
Compacture, 
Compostshure, 


Perry 

1805. 
Abbrev'iature, 
Accentuate, 
Accentuation, 
Actual, 
Actuate, 
Admixture, 
Adventual, 
Adventure, 
Agriculture, 
Aperture, 
Architecture, 
Armature. 

Attainture. 

Befortune, 

Bounteous, 

Calenture, 

Capitulate, 

Capsular, 

Capture, 

Cartulary, 

Celature, 

Cincture, 

Clauzhure, 

Commensurate, 

Commutual, 

Compacture, 

Composture. 


Jameson. 
1827. 
Abbreveature 
Accentuate. 
Accentuation. 
Actual. 
Actuate. 
Admixture. 
Adventual. 
Adventure. 
Agriculture. 
Aperture. 
Architecture. 


Aventure. 

Befortune. 

Bounteous. 

Calenture. 

Capitulate. 

Capsular. 

Capture. 

Cartulary. 

Celature. 

Cingkture. 

Clauzhur. 

Commensurate. 

Commutual. 

Compacture. 
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Concretshur, 

Concretshure, 

Concretshure, 

Concreture, 

Concreture. 

Congratulate, 

Congratshulate, 

Congratulate, 

Congratulate, 

Congratulate. 

Conjectshur, 

Conjectshure, 

Conjectur, 

Conjecture. 

Conjecture. 

Conjunctshur, 

Conjunctshure, 

Conjunctur, 

Conjuncture, 

Conjunkture. 

Connatural, 

Connatshural, 

Connatshural, 

Connatural, 

Connatural 

Constituent, 

Constitshuent, 

Constituent, 

Constituent, 

Constituent 

Constructshur, 

Constructshure, 

Constructure, 

Constructure, 

Constructure 

Contextshur, 

Contextshure, 

Contextshure, 

Contexture, 

Contexture. 

Conventual, 

Conventshual, 

Conventual, 

Conventual, 

Conventual. 

Counternatural, 

Counternatshural, 

Counternatural, 

Counternatural. 

Courtshus, 

Courtsheous.; 

Courteous, 

Curtcheous, 

Courteous 

Creatshur, 

Cretshure, 

Creatshure, 

Creature, 

Creture. 

Cultshur, 

Cultshure, 

Culture, 

Culture, 

Culture. 

Debentshur, 

Debentshure, 

Debenture, 

Debenture, 

Debenture. 

Decoctshur, 

Decoctshure, 

Decocture, 

Decocture, 

Decocture. 

Defeatshur, 

Defeatshure, 

Defeature, 

Defeature. 

Dejectshur, 

Dejectshure, 

Dejecture, 

Dejecture, 

Dejecture 

Departshur, 

Departshure, 

Departshure, 

Departure, 

Departure. 

Dictatshur, 

Dictatshure, 

Dictature, 

Dictature. 

Discomfitshur, 

Discomfityure, 

Discomfityure, 

Discomfiture, 

Discomfiture. 

Discourtshus, 

Discourtshus, 

Discourteous, 

Discurcheous, 

Discourteous. 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnatshuralize, 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnaturalize, 

Disnaturalize 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatshured, 

Disnatured. 

Divestshur, 

Divestshure, 

Divestshure, 

Divesture, 

Divesture. 

Duty  us, 

Duteous  or  Dutsheous, 

Duteous, 

Duteous, 

Duteous. 

Effectual, 

Effectshual, 

Effectual, 

Effectual, 

Effectual. 

Enraptshur, 

Enraptshure, 

Enraptshure, 

Enrapture, 

Enrapture 

Estuary, 

Estshuary, 

Estuary, 

Estuary, 

Estuary. 

Estuate, 

Estshuate, 

Estuate, 

Estuate, 

Estuate. 

Eventual, 

Eventshual, 

Eventual, 

Eventual, 

Eventual. 

Expostulate, 

Expostshulate, 

Expostulate, 

Expostulate, 

Expostulate 

Factshur, 

Factshure, 

Facture, 

Facture, 

Facture. 

Fastuous, 

Fastshuous, 

Fastshuous, 

Fastuous. 

Featshur, 

Featshure, 

Featshure, 

Feature, 

Feteyer. 

Fistula, 

Fistshula, 

Fistshula, 

Fistula, 

Fistula. 

Flatulence, 

Flatshulence, 

Flatulence, 

Flatulence, 

Flatulence 

Flatuous, 

Flatshuous, 

Flatuous, 

Flatuous. 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctshuate, 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctuate, 

Fluctuate 

Fortune, 

Fortshune, 

Fortshune, 

Fortune, 

Fortune. 

Fractshur, 

Fractshure, 

Fractshure, 

Fracture, 

Fracture. 

Fructuous, 

Fructshuous, 

Fructuous, 

Fructuous, 

Fructuous. 

Futshur, 

Futshure, 

Futshur, 

Future, 

Futyure. 

Garnitshur, 

Garnitshure, 

Garniture, 

Garniture, 

Garniture. 

Gestshur, 

Gestshure, 

Gestshure, 

Gesture, 

Gesture. 

Gratulate, 

Gratshulate, 

Gratulate, 

Gratulate, 

Gratulate. 

Guttural, 

Guttshural, 

Guttural, 

Guttural, 

Guttural. 

Habitual, 

Habitshual, 

Habitual, 

Habitual, 

Habitual. 

Horticultshur, 

Horticultshure, 

Horticulture, 

Horticulture 

Horticulture. 

Hortulan, 

Hortshulan, 

Hortulan, 

Hortulan, 

Hortulan. 

Illnatshur, 

Illnatshure, 

Illnatshure, 

Ulnature, 

Illnatyur. 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

lmmenshurable, 

Immensurable 

Impetuous, 

Impetshuous, 

Impetshuous, 

Impetuous, 

Impetuous. 

Importunate, 

Importshunate, 

Importshunate, 

Importunate, 

Importunate. 

Impostshur, 

Impostshure, 

Impostshure, 

Imposture, 

Impostyur. 

Incestuous, 

Incestshuous, 

Incestshuous, 

Incestuous, 

Incestuous. 

Indentshur, 

Indentshure, 

Indentshure, 

Indenture, 

Indentyur. 

Ineffectual, 

Ineffectshual, 

Ineffectshual, 

Ineffectual, 

Ineffectual. 

Infatuate, 

lnfatshuate, 

Infatuate, 

Infatuate, 

Infatuate. 

Insculptshur, 

Insculptshure, 

Insculptshure, 

Insculpture, 

Insculptyur. 

Insular, 

Inshular, 

Insular, 

Insular, 

Insular. 

Insulated, 

Inshulated, 

Insulated, 

Insulated, 

Insulated. 

Intellectual, 

Intellectshual, 

Intellectshual, 

Intellectual, 

Intellectual. 

Jointshur, 

Jointshure, 

Jointure, 

Jointure, 

Jointyur. 

Junctshur, 

Junktshure, 

Junctshure, 

Juncture, 

Junctyur. 

Lectshur, 

Lectshure, 

Lectshure, 

Lecture, 

Lectyur. 

Legislatshur, 

Legislatshure, 

Legislature, 

Legislature, 

Legislatyur 

Mantua, 

Mantshua, 

Mantua, 

Mantua, 

Mantua. 

Manufactshur, 

Manufactshure, 

Manufactshure, 

Manufacture, 

Manufactyur 

Maturate, 

Matshurate, 

Matshurate, 

Maturate, 

Maturate. 

Menshurable, 

Menshurable, 

Menshurable, 

Mensurable, 

Mensurable 

Meteor, 

Meteor  or  Metsheor, 

Meteor, 

Meteor, 

Meteor. 

Misfortshun, 

Misfortshune, 

Misfortshune, 

Misfortune, 

Misfortune. 

Mixtshur, 

Mixtshure, 

Mixtshure, 

Mixture, 

Mixtyur. 

Moistshur, 

Moistshure, 

Moistshure, 

Moisture, 

Moistyur. 

Morshur, 

Morshure, 

Morshure, 

Morshure. 

Mutshual, 

Mutshual, 

Mutshual, 

Mutual, 

Mutual. 

Natshur, 

Natshure, 

Natshur, 

Natchure, 

Nateyur. 

Natshural, 

Natshural, 

Nattshural, 

Natural, 

Natural.                        . 
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Noctshuary, 

Noctshuary, 

Noctuary, 

Noctuary, 

Noctuary. 

Nurtshur, 

Nurtshure, 

Nurtshure, 

Nurture, 

Nurtyur. 

Overtshur, 

Overtshure, 

Overture, 

Overture, 

Overture. 

Paintshur, 

Paintshure, 

Paintshure, 

Painture. 

Pastshur, 

Pastshure, 

Pastshure, 

Pasture, 

Pastyur. 

Peninshula, 

Peninshula,     . 

Peninshula, 

.  Peninsula, 

Peninsula. 

Periostshum, 

Periostshum, 

Periosteum,  ■ 

Periosteum, 

Periosteum. 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetshual, 

Perpetual, 

Perpetual. 

Perpetshuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity, 

Perpetuity. 

Pictshur, 

Pictshure, 

Pictshur, 

Picture, 

Pictyur. 

Piteous, 

Pitcheous, 

Piteous, 

Piteous, 

Piteous. 

Plentshus, 

Plentshus, 

Plenteous, 

Plenteous, 

Plenteous. 

Postshur, 

Postshure, 

Postshure, 

Posture, 

Postyur. 

Postshulate, 

Postshulate, 

Postshulate, 

Postulate, 

Postulate. 

Presumptuous, 

Prezumtshuous, 

Prezumtshuous, 

Presumptuous, 

Presumptuous. 

Projectshur, 

Projectshure, 

Projectshure, 

Projecture, 

.Projecture. 

Promptshur, 

Promptshure, 

Promptshure; 

Prompture, 

Promptyur. 

Punctshual, 

Punctshual, 

Punctual, 

Punctual, 

Pungtual. 

Punctshur, 

Punctshure, 

Punctshure, 

Puncture, 

Pungktyur. 

Pustshul, 

Pustshule, 

Pustshule, 

Pustule, 

Pustule. 

Raptshur, 

Raptshure, 

Raptshur, 

Rapture, 

Raptyur 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapittshulate, 

Recapitulate, 

Recapitulate 

Ritshual, 

Ritshual, 

Ritshual, 

Ritual, 

Ritual. 

Ruptshur, 

Ruptshure, 

Ruptshure, 

Rupture, 

Ruptyur. 

Sanctshuary, 

Sanctshuary, 

Sanctuary, 

Sanctuary, 

Sangktuary 

Satshurate, 

Satshurate, 

Satshurate, 

Saturate, 

Saturate. 

Scriptshur, 

Scriptshure, 

Scriptshure, 

Scripture, 

Scriptyur. 

Sculptshur, 

Sculptshure, 

Sculptshure, 

Sculpture, 

Sculptyur. 

Septshuagint, 

Septshuagint, 

Septuagint, 

Septuagint, 

Septuagint 

Sittshuate, 

Sittshuate, 

Situate, 

Situate, 

Situate. 

Spirittshual, 

Spirittshual, 

Spirittshual, 

Spiritual, 

Spiritual. 

Sportshul, 

Sportshule, 

Sportshule. 

Stattshuary, 

Stattshuary, 

Stattshuary, 

Statuary, 

Statuary. 

Stattshu, 

Stattshu, 

Stattshu, 

Statu, 

Statu. 

Stattshur, 

Stattshure, 

Stattshure, 

Stature, 

Statyur. 

Stattshut, 

Stattshute, 

Statts 

lute, 

Statute, 

Statute. 

Strictshur, 

Strictshure, 

Stricte 

hure, 

Stricture, 

Strictyur. 

Structshur, 

Structshure, 

Structshure, 

Structure, 

Structyur. 

Sumptshuous, 

Sumptshuous, 

Sumtshuous, 

Sumptuous, 

Sumptuous. 

Shootshur, 

Sutshure, 

Sutshure, 

Suture, 

Suteyur. 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantshula, 

Tarantula, 

Tarantula. 

Tempestuous, 

Tempestshuous, 

Tempestshuous, 

Tempestuous, 

Tempestuous. 

Tenshur, 

Tenshure, 

Tenshure, 

Tenshur, 

Tenshur. 

Textshuary, 

Textshuary, 

Textshuary, 

Textuary, 

Textuary. 

Textshur, 

Textshure, 

Textshure, 

Texture, 

Textyur. 

Tinctshur, 

Tinctshure, 

Tinctshure, 

Tincture, 

Tingktyur. 

Titshular, 

Tittshular, 

Titshular, 

Titular, 

Titular. 

Tortshur, 

Tortshure, 

Tortshure, 

Torture, 

Tortyur. 

Tortshuous, 

Tortshuous, 

Tortshuous, 

Tortuous, 

Tortuous. 

Tritshuration, 

Tritshuration, 

Tritshuration, 

Triturate, 

Trituration. 

Tshoomultshuous, 

Tumultshuous, 

Tumultshuous, 

Tumultuous, 

Tumultuous. 

Unctshuous, 

Ungktshuous, 

Unctuous, 

Unctuous, 

Ungktuous. 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstattshutable, 

Unstatutable. 

Vestshur, 

Vestshure, 

Vestshure, 

Vesture, 

Vestyur. 

Ventshur, 

Ventshure, 

Ventshure, 

Venture, 

Ventyur. 

Veolentchelo, 

Veolentshelo, 

Veolonchelo, 

Violoncello, 

Veolontsello. 

Vertshu, 

Vertshu, 

Vertshu, 

Virtue, 

Virtu. 

Vitshuline, 

Vitshuline, 

Vitshuline, 

Vituline. 

Voluptshuoua, 

Voluptshuous, 

Voluptshuous, 

Voluptuous, 

Voluptuous. 

Vultshur, 

Vultshure,. 

Vultshure, 

Vulture, 

Vultyur. 

Waftshur, 

Waftshure, 

Waftshure, 

Wafture. 

This  table  of  words  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a 

burlesque  on 

make  his  pronunciation  a  standard,  is   absolute  infatuation,  as, 

English  orthoepy.    It  certa 

inly  presents  a  phenomenon  altogether 

if  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  it  would  introduce  many  differences 

novel  in  the  history  of  language 

in  the  pronunciation  of  words  in 

the   two   countries,    in   which 

Of  these  five  authoritie 

s,  the 

notation  of  Perry, 

with  the  ex- 

sameness  now 

exists;  and  even  the  attempt,  should  it  not  be 

ception  of  a  few  words  en 

ding 

in  lire,  is  most  nearly  accordant 

successful,   mu 

st   multiply   discord 

incies  and   distract    opinions, 

to  the  present  usage  in  England 

as  far  as  my  observations,  while 

and  thus  place 

the  desired  uniform 

ty  at  a  greater  distance  than 

in  that  country,  extended 

That  of  Walker  is  by 

far  the  most 

ever.     Fortunately,  Walker's  pronunciation  has  never  been  gen- 

remote from  that  usage. 

From 

an  actual   enumeration   of  the 

erally  received 

in  England,  and  w 

lere  it  has  been  received,  we 

syllables  in  certain  classes  of  words  in  which  the  vowel  is  errone- 

see, by  Jameson's  Dictionary,  that 

it  is  becoming  unpopular  and 

ously  pronounced,  in  Walker's 

scheme,  I  have  ascertained  that 

obsolete.       Walker's  pronunciation 

of  several  classes  of  words 

the    number   amounts   to 

more 

than    twelve    thous 

and,    without 

is  also  condemned  by  Jones  and 

Cnowles. 

including  several  classes  of  unaccented  syllables, 

which  would 

We  observe 

in  the  following  list 

,  that  the  three  first  of  these 

swell  the  number  by  some 

thou 

sands.     Of  this  whole  number,  I 

orthoepists  have  no  rule  by  which  th 

eir  pronunciation  is  regulated. 

did  not,  while  in  England, 

hear 

ane  vowel  pronounced  according 

Hence   the   want  of  uniformity  in 

words    of  like    orthography. 

to   Walker's  notation.     The  zea 

l     ...    -     

1  manifested  in  th 

s  country  to 

See  bounteous, 

courteous,  duteous, 

and  plenteous.     Why  should 
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plenteous  be  reduced  to  two  syllables,  when  bounteoxis  is  pro- 
nounced in  three  ?  And  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
different  notation  of  capitulate  and  recapitulate  ? 

A  remarkable  instance  of  inconsistency  in  Walker's  notation, 
occurs  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  two,  ending  in  ture. 
Thus  we  find  ture  converted  into  chure  [tshure]  in 


Abbreviatshure. 

Admixtshure. 

Adventshure. 

Agricultshure. 

Apertshure. 

Attaintshure. 

Aventshure. 

Celatshure. 

Calentshure. 


Compactshure. 

Compostshure. 

Concre  tshure. 

Conjectshure. 

Conjunctshure. 

Contextshure. 

Debentshure. 

Decoctshure. 

Defeatshure. 


Dejectshure. 

Departshure. 

Dictatshure. 

Divestshure. 

Impostshure. 

Indentshure. 

Overtshure. 

Projectshure. 


But  in  the  following  words  the  terminating  syllable  remains 
unaltered. 

llliterature.  Literature.  Prelature. 

Intemperature.  Miniature.  Quadrature. 

Investiture.  Nunciature.  Serrature. 

Judicature.  Nutriture.  Signature. 

Ligature.  Prefecture.  Temperature. 
Limature. 

In  this  class  of  words,  Sheridan  and  Jones  are  also  inconsistent 
with  themselves,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Walker. 
Perry  and  Jamesoi  retain,  in  all  these  words,  the  true  orthog- 
raphy and  pronunciation.  In  these  words,  also,  Walker  gives  to 
u,  in  the  last  syllable,  its  first  or  long  sound ;  but  this  is  an  in- 
accurate notation ;  the  sound  is  that  of  the  long  u,  shortened, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  either  in  England  or 
the  United  States. 

In  the  following  classes  of  words,  as  pronounced  by  Walker, 
there  is  either  error  or  inconsistency,  or  both. 


Assidjuous. 

Commodious  or  Commojeus. 
Credjulous. 
Dividual  or  Dividjual. 
Fastidious  or  Fastidjeous. 
Gradient  or  Grajeent. 
Gradual  or  Gradjual. 
Guardian  or  Guarjean. 
Hideus  or  Hidjeous. 
Immediacy  or  Immejeasy. 
Incendiary  or  Incenjeary. 
Individual  or  Individjual. 
lngrejent  [for  Ingredient.] 
Insidious  or  Insidjeus. 
Intermedial  or  Intermejeal. 
Invidious  or  Invidjeus. 
Mediocrity  or  Mejeocrity. 
Medium  or  Mejeum. 
Melodious  or  Melojeus. 
Meridian  or  Meridjean. 
Modulate  or  Modjulate. 
Nidjulation. 
Nodjule. 
Noctidyal  or  Noctidjeal. 


Obejeence. 

Obejeent. 

Obduracy  or  Objuracy. 

Obdurate  or  Obj urate. 

Occidjuus. 

Odium  or  Ojeum. 

Ojus  or  Ojeus. 

Ordeal  or  Orjeal. 

Penjulous. 

Penjulum. 

Predial  or  Prejeal. 

Prelujeus. 

Presidjeal. 

Procejure. 

Quotijean. 

Radiate  or  Rajeate. 

Radiant  or  Rajeant. 

Radius  or  Rajeus. 

Rezidjual. 

Sardius  or  Sarjeus. 

Sedulous  or  Sedjulous. 

Studious  or  Stujeus. 

Tedious  or  Tejeus. 


±t  would  seem  that,  in  a  large  part  of  these  words,  we  may 
take  our  choice,  either  to  retain  the  proper  sound  of  d,  or  to 
convert  it  into  that  of  j.  This  choice  certainly  makes  an  odd 
kind  of  standard.  But  why  mediate  should  retain  the  sound  of 
d,  while  immediacy  and  medium  suffer  a  change ;  or  why  radiate 
should  be  given  in  the  alternative,  radiate  or  rajeate,  while  irra- 
diate and  irradiance  are  not  subjected  to  any  change ;  or  why 
obedience  should  be  changed  into  obejeence,  and  disobedience  re- 
main unchanged,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture. 

*  Walker's  Dictionary  has  been  trumpeted,  in  this  country,  as  the  standard  of 
orthoepy  in  England.  This  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  three  later  compilers 
of  pronouncing  dictionaries,  iiving  in  London,  have  expressly  condemned  his 
pronunciation  in  whole  classes  of  words. 

Walker's  notation  of  a  before  s,  in  such  words  as  lass,  last,  past,  giving  a  the 
short  sound  it  has  in  fan,  lack,  is  condemned  by  Jones,  who  calls  it  a  -mincing, 
modern  affectation.  Walker's  giving  to  oo  in  look,  took,  and  others,  the  same 
sound  as  in  tooth,  tool,  is  condemned  by  the  same  author.  Walker's  giving  to 
the  short  i  and  y  the  sound  of  ee  or  long  e,  in  such  words  as  glory,  probity, 
which,  by  his  notation,  are  to  be  pronounced  gloree,  probeetee,  Jones  pronounces 
to  be  ludicrous.     This  error  extends  to  more  than  eleven  thousand  syllables. 

Walker's  change  of  the  sound  of  d  into  that  of  j,  in  certain  classes  of  words, 


These  classes  of  words  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  modern 
orthoepy,  so  called,  of  our  language  ;  it  is  indeed  a  brief  and 
imperfect  specimen,  for  I  have  ascertained  by  actual  enumera- 
tion, that  a  catalogue  of  all  the  differences  of  notation  in  these 
authors,  would  comprehend  about  one  third  of  all  the  woids  in 
their  vocabularies.  Amidst  this  mass  of  errors  and  contradic- 
tions, our  consolation  is,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
nation,  a  learned  and  respectable  people,  is  triumphing  over  the 
follies  and  caprices  of  fashion,  and  frowning  on  this  most  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  innovation.* 

In  proportion  as  the  importance  of  settled  usages  and  of  pre- 
serving inviolate  the  proper  sounds  of  letters,  as  the  true  and 
only  safe  landmarks  of  pronunciation,  shall  be  appreciated  by  an 
enlightened  people,  just  in  that  proportion  will  all  attempts  of 
affected  speakers  to  innovate  upon  such  established  usages,  be 
reprobated  and  resisted. 

The  intentions  of  the  men  who  have  undertaken  to  give  a 
standard  of  pronunciation,  have,  unquestionably,  been  upright 
and  sincere;  but  facts  have  proved  that  instead  of  good,  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  harm;  for  instead  of  reducing  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  to  uniformity,  they  have,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  unsettled  it,  and  multiplied  differences.  The  whole 
process  of  these  attempts,  from  Sheridan's  first  publication,  is 
within  my  memory  ;  and  I  am  confident  that,  whatever  has  been 
the  effect  of  these  attempts  in  Great  Britain,  the  result  of  them, 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  to  multiply  greatly  the  diversities 
of  pronunciation.  And  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  authori- 
ties, offered  as  standards,  that  it  is  impossible,  from  books,  to 
gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  the  general  usage.  If  I  had 
no  other  means  of  knowing  this  general  usage,  than  the  English 
books,  I  should  be  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  it,  and  should  give 
up  the  attempt  as  hopeless. t 

Some  of  the  differences  of  notation,  in  the  several  books,  may 
be  rather  apparent  than  real ;  but  with  all  due  allowance  for  this 
imperfection  of  the  schemes,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  ten 
differences  among  these  orthoepists,  where  there  is  one  in  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  respectable  people  in  England  and  the 
United  States ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  notation,  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed, will  lead  to  ten  differences  of  pronunciation,  where  one 
only  now  exists  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  two  countries. 

This  effect  of  multiplying  doubts  and  diversities  has  resulted 
from  very  obvious  causes. 

1.  The  limited  acquaintance  of  orthoepists  with  the  general 
usage,  and  their  taking  the  pronunciation  of  London,  or  some 
dialect  or  local  practice  in  that  city,  for  the  best  usage.  The 
propagation  of  such  a  dialectical  or  peculiar  practice  would  of 
course  disturb  the  uniformity  of  any  other  practice  in  other  parts 
of  England  or  in  this  country. 

2.  The  difficulty,  or  rather  impracticability,  of  representing 
sounds,  and  nice  distinctions  of  sound,  on  paper;  especially  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

3.  The  partiality  of  authors  for  the  practice  of  particular 
speakers,  either  stage  players  or  others,  which  would  lead  them 
to  denominate  that  the  best  practice  which  ha;d  been  adopted  by 
their  favorites. 

4.  A  spirit  of  fastidious  hypercriticism,  which  has  led  writers 
to  make  minute  distinctions,  that  are  liable  to  be  disputed,  and 
which  tend  only  to  perplex  the  inquirer,  and  generate  uncertainty 
or  diversity,  where  no  essential  difference  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  practice.  This  spirit  is  continually  producing  new  books 
and  new  schemes  of  orthoepy,  and  every  additional  book  serves 
only  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  uniting  opinions  and  establishing 
uniformity. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  probably  the  most  favorable  that 
can  be  presented.  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  this  :  these  men 
have  taken  for  the  standard  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the 
best  usage,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  local  usage,  or  some  favor- 
ite peculiarity  of  particular  speakers,  at  least  if  they  have  had 
any  authority  at  all ;  or  they  have  given  the  pronunciation  which 

is  condemned  by  Jameson.  He  remarks  that  Walker's  adjulation  for  adulation ; 
compenjeum  for  compendium;  ingrejeut  for  ingredient,  if  spoken  with  solemnity, 
would  be  intolerable.  He  condemns,  also,  Walker's  change  of  tu  into  tsh,  in 
such  words  as  congratshulation,  flatshulent,  natshural.  This  pronunciation, 
Knowles,  a  still  later  compiler,  declares  to  be  absolute  pedantry  tnd  vulgarity. 

t  The  multiplicity  of  books  for  instructing  us  in  our  vernacular  language,  is 
an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  Every  man  has  some  peculiar  notions  which  he 
wishes  to  propagate,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  peculiarity  or  absurdity  for  which 
some  authority  may  not  be  found.  The  facility  of  book-making  favors  this  dis- 
position ;  and  while  a  chief  qualification  for  authorship  is  a  dextrous  use  of  an 
inverted  pen,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  are  not  to  expect  relief  from  the  evil. 
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happened  to  please  their  fancy,  though  not  authorized  by  usage. 
In  this  manner  they  have  attempted  to  bend  the  common  usage 
to  their  particular  fancies. 

It  has  been  in  this  manner,  by  presenting  to  the  public  local 
or  particular  practice,  or  mere  innovation,  for  a  standard,  instead 
of  general  or  national  usage,  that  the  authors  above  mentioned 
have  unsettled  the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  and  multiplied 
diversities  of  practice.  These  attempts  to  obtrude  local  usage  on 
the  public,  and  bend  to  it  the  general  or  national  usage,  are  the 
boldest  assumptions  of  authority  in  language  that  the  history  of 
literature  has  ever  exhibited.  In  England,  however,  these  pre- 
tensions to  direct  the  pronunciation  of  the  nation,  have  less  effect 
than  they  have  in  the  United  States,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
in  England  pronunciation  is  regulated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
practice  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  and  not  by  books ;  hence, 
if  books  do  not  exhibit  the  customary  pronunciation,  the  falsity 
of  notation  is  easily  detected,  and  the  work  which  offers  it  is 
neglected.  But  in  this  country,  where  the  people  resort  chiefly 
to  books  for  rules  of  pronunciation,  a  false  notation  of  sounds 
operates  as  a  deception,  and  misleads  the  inquirer.  How  long 
the  citizens  of  this  country  will  submit  to  these  impositions,  time 
only  can  determine. 

The  English  language,  when  pronounced  according  to  the 
genuine  composition  of  its  words,  is  a  nervous,  masculine  lan- 
guage, well  adapted  to  popular  eloquence ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this  manly 
character  of  the  language  and  the  freedom  of  the  British  and 
American  constitutions.  They  may,  perhaps,  act  and  react  upon 
each  other  mutually,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  each  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  language 
is  by  no  means  incapable  of  poetical  sweetness  and  melody. 
The  attempts  to  refine  upon  the  pronunciation,  within  the  last 
half  century,  have,  in  my  opinion,  added  nothing  to  its  smooth- 
ness and  sweetness,  but  have  very  much  impaired  its  strength  of 
expression  as  well  as  its  regularity.  The  attempts  to  banish  the 
Italian  sound  of  a,  and  to  introduce  the  sound  of  e  before  i  and  u, 
as  in  kind,  guard,  duty,  &c,  ought  to  be  resisted,  as  injurious  to 
the  manly  character  of  the  genuine  English  pronunciation.* 

In  order  to  produce  and  preserve  a  tolerable  degree  of  uni- 
formity, and  the  genuine  purity  of  our  language,  two  things 
appear  to  be  indispensable,  viz., 

1.  To  reject  the  practice  of  noting  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  in 
the  unaccented  syllables.  Let  any  man,  in  genteel  society  or  in 
public,  pronounce  the  distinct  sound  of  a  in  the  last  syllable  of 
important,  or  the  distinct  sound  of  e  in  the  terminations  less  and 
ness,  as  in  hopeless,  happiness,  and  he  would  pass  for  a  most  in- 
elegant speaker.  Indeed,  so  different  is  the  slight  sound  of  a 
great  part  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  in  elegant  pronunciation, 
from  that  which  is  directed  in  books  of  orthoepy,  that  no  man 
can  possibly  acquire  the  nicer  distinction  of  sounds,  by  means  of 
books  ;  distinctions  which  no  characters  yet  invented  can  express. 
Elegant  pronunciation  can  be  learned  only  by  the  ear.  The 
French  and  Italians,  whose  languages  are  so  popular  in  Europe, 
have  never  attempted  to  teach  the  sounds  of  their  letters  by  a 
system  of  notation  embracing  the  finer  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

2.  To  preserve  purity  and  uniformity  in  pronunciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  banish  from  use  all  books  which  change  the  orthog- 
raphy of  words,  to  adapt  the  pronunciation  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  The  scheme  now  pursued  is  the  most  mischievous  project 
for  corrupting  the  language  that  human  ingenuity  ever  devised. 
By  removing  the  landmarks  of  language,  all  the  fences  which 
can  secure  the  purity  and  regularity  of  the  language  from  un- 
licensed depredations  without  end  are  demolished,  the  chief  use 
and  value  of  alphabetical  writing  are  destroyed,  and  every  thing 
is  given  to  chance  and  to  caprice. 

In  determining  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  this  work,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  most  respectable  English  authorities,  as 
well  as  of  my  own  personal  observations  in  both  countries,  and  of 
the  observations  of  American  gentlemen  of  erudition,  who  have 
visited  England.  In  selecting  from  a  mass  of  contradictory 
authorities,  I  may  not,  in  all  cases,  have  adopted  the  best  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  1  have  spared  no  pains  to  execute  this  part  of 
the  work  with  fidelity. 

In  general,  the  rules  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  are  these. 
1.    The  usage  of  respectable  people  in  England  and  the  United 

*  The  French  language,  by  the  loss  or  imperfect  use  of  articulations,  though 
rendered  easy  in  utterance,  has  become  so  feeble  in  sound  as  to  be  unfit  for  bold, 
impressive  eloquence.  From  the  specimens  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris,  I  should  suppose  the  orator  must  depend  almost 
entirely  or.  his  own  animation  and  action  for  success  in  popular  speaking,  with 


States,  when  identical  in  the  two  countries,  settled  and  undis- 
puted. This  rule  comprehends  most  of  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. 2.  When  usage  is  unsettled  or  uncertain,  I  have  adjusted 
the  pronunciation  to  the  regular,  established  analogies  of  the 
language,  as  far  as  these  can  be  definitely  ascertained ;  having, 
however,  in  accentuation,  some  regard  to  euphony,  or  the  prosaic 
melody  which  proceeds  from  a  due  succession  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables. 

There  are  some  words,  differently  pronounced  by  respectable 
people,  in  which  no  decisive  reasons  appear  for  preferring  one 
mode  of  pronouncing  them  to  another ;  either  might  be  adopted, 
without  any  injury  to  melody  or  analogy.  I  see  no  particular 
reason  why  pat'ent  should  have  its  first  vowel  short,  and  ma'tron, 
pa'tron,  and  pa1 triot,  the  first  vowel  long.  Much  less  do  I  approve 
the  reasons  assigned  for  making  the  a  short  in  mat'ronal,  and  not 
in  ma'tronly,  or  short  in  pat'ronal,  and  not  in  pa'troness.  The 
reasons  assigned  by  Walker  appear  to  me  to  be  absolute  trifling. 
The  rule  of  uniformity  is  paramount  to  every  other,  excepting 
that  of  general,  undisputed  custom;  and  when  the  practice  is 
unsettled,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  be 
guided  by  that  rule,  for  his  authority  may  lead  to  the  uniformity 
desired. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  common  usage  of  a  great  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  accords  with  the  analo- 
gies of  the  language,  but  not  with  the  modern  notation  of  English 
orthoepists.  In  such  cases,  it  seems  expedient  and  proper  to  re- 
tain our  own  usage.  To  renounce  a  practice  confessedly  regular, 
for  one  confessedly  anomalous,  out  of  respect  to  foreign  usage, 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  lexicography. 
When  we  have  principle  on  our  side,  let  us  adhere  to  it.  The 
time  can  not  be  distant,  when  the  population  of  this  vast  country 
will  throw  off  their  leading-strings,  and  walk  in  their  own  strength ; 
and  the  more  we  can  raise  the  credit  and  authority  of  principle 
over  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  innovation,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  and  stability  in  practice.  \ 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of 
a  nation,  in  regard  to  every  point,  either  of  orthography  or  pro- 
nunciation. Every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  English  .anguage,  has  served  only  to  increase  the  difficulty ; 
and  as  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me  in  London,  a  convention  of 
learned  men  could  not  effect  the  object,  for  no  two  men  would 
think  alike  on  the  subject. 

The  language  of  a  nation  is  the  common  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  individual  has  a  right  to  make  inroads  upon  its  prin- 
ciples. As  it  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  men,  it 
is  important  that  the  same  written  words  and  the  same  oral  sounds 
to  express  the  same  ideas,  should  be  used  by  the  whole  nation. 
When  any  man,  therefore,  attempts  to  change  the  established 
orthography  or  pronunciation,  except  to  correct  palpable  errors 
and  produce  uniformity,  by  recalling  wanderers  into  the  pale  of 
regular  analogies,  he  offers  an  indignity  to  the  nation.  No  local 
practice,  however  respectable,  will  justify  the  attempt.  There 
is  great  dignity,  as  well  as  propriety,  in  respecting  the  universal 
and  long-established  usages  of  a  nation. 

With  these  views  of  the  oubject,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  reject 
all  modern  innovations,  which  violate  the  established  principles 
and  analogies  of  the  language,  and  destroy  or  impair  the  value  of 
alphabetical  writing.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to  present  to 
my  fellow-citizens  the  English  language  in  its  genuine  purity,  as 
we  have  received  the  inheritance  from  our  ancestors,  without 
removing  a  landmark.  If  the  language  is  fatally  destined  to  be 
corrupted,  I  will  not  be  an  instrument  of  the  mischief. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Irregular  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  English  language,  and 
unsettled  or  corrupt  as  is  the  pronunciation,  there  is  nothing 
either  in  English  or  in  any  other  language  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  which  exhibits  so  strikingly  the  low  state  of  philol- 
ogy, as  the  etymological  deductions  of  words,  or  the  history  of 
their  origin,  affinities,  and  primary  signification.  To  enable  the 
young  inquirer  to  estimate  the  erudition,  correctness,  or  negli- 
gence of  writers  on  this  subject,  and  to  awaken  more  attention  to 
this  branch  of  learning,  I  will  state  briefly  the  results  of  my 
researches,  and  the  opinions  which   I  have  been  compelled  to 

little  or  no  aid  from  the  strength  and  beauty  of  language.  The  language  of 
popular  eloquence  should  be  neither  the  mouthing  cant  of  the  stage,  nor  the 
mincing  affectation  of  dandies,  nor  the  baby  talk  of  the  nursery.  Such  was  not 
the  language  of  Demosthenes  nor  of  Cicero;  and  such  may  never  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  British  Chatham  and  of  the  American  Ames. 
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form  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  treatises  on  this  subject. 
And  if  these  opinions  or  this  statement  should  be  charged  to 
egotism,  or  my  overweening  confidence  in  the  success  of  my 
own  investigations,  my  apology  is,  that  I  have  suffered  so  much 
myself  by  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  erudition  of  writers ;  I 
have  so  often  embraced  errors  which  it  has  cost  me  more  labor  to 
unlearn  than  to  learn ;  that  if  I  can  prevent  my  fellow-citizens, 
who  have  a  taste  for  this  study,  from  being  subjected  to  the  same 
evils,  I  shall  think  the  advantage  obtained  more  than  a  balance 
for  any  unmerited  imputation. 

The  first  example  of  etymology  which  1  shall  mention  is  that 
of  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  who  informs  his  readers 
that  the  first  man  "  was  called  Adam,  which,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  signifies  one  that  is  red,  because  he  was  formed  out  of 
red  earth  compounded  together ;  for  of  that  kind  is  virgin  and 
true  earth."  Here  is  a  mistake  proceeding  from  a  mere  resem- 
blance of  words ;  it  being  certain  that  Adam  no  more  signifies 
red  earth,  than  it  does  red  cedar.  This  mistake  is  connected 
with  another,  that  Adam  was  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man, 
an  individual ;  whereas  the  word  is  the  generic  name  of  the 
human  species,  and,  like  man  in  English,  signifies  form,  shape, 
image,  expressing  distinctively  the  characteristic  eminence  or 
distinction  of  form  of  the  human  race.  This  fact  explains  the 
use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
species.  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,"  &c.  Gen.  i.  26.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  words  used  in 
relation  to  the  species,  the  image,  the  likeness  of  God,  have  ref- 
erence, not  only  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  but 
also  to  their  external  form ;  and  so  the  apostle  interprets  the 
words,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  Not  that  God  has  any  bodily  shape  of 
which  man  can  be  the  image,  but  that  man  has  a  superior  or 
super-excellent  form,  corresponding  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  distinguishing  him  from  all  other  animals.  Now,  the  mis- 
take of  Josephus  has  infected  the  Christian  world  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  the  mistake,  with  erroneous  inferences  from 
it,  enters  into  the  most  recently  published  systems  of  theology. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  language,  is  Varro,  who  has  left  a 
treatise  De  Lingua  Latina.  On  this  author's  learning,  Cicero, 
Quinctilian,  and  Augustine  have  bestowed  the  most  unbounded 
praises.  He  is  pronounced  to  have  been  vir  egregius;  eruditis- 
simus  Romanorum  ;  perilissimus  linguae  Latinse  et  omnis  anti- 
quitatis,  sine  ulla  dubitatione,  doctissimus*  He  was,  doubtless, 
a  man  of  uncommon  erudition  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  his  etymological  treatise  may  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
by  persons  who  have  knowledge  enough  of  this  subject  to  sepa- 
rate the  certain  or  probable  from  the  improbable  and  conjectural. 
But  it  is  certain,  from  what  remains  of  his  treatise,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
most  obvious  facts  and  principles.  Thus  he  deduces  initium 
from  inco ;  exitus  from  exeo ;  victoria  from  vinco.  All  this  is 
well ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  him  correct,  in  deducing 
vellus,  fleece,  from  vellerc,  to  pluck,  as,  doubtless,  fleeces  were 
plucked  from  sheep,  before  the  use  of  shears.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  him  when  he  informs  us  that  imber  was  origi- 
nally written  himber ;  that  hircus  was  written  by  the  Sabines 
jircus,  and  hcedus,  fcdus. 

Very  different  must  be  our  opinion  of  the  following  ety- 
mologies. 

Pater,  says  Varro,  is  from  patefacio ;  ager  cultus  is  so  called 

*  Of  the  full  value  of  these  encomiums  we  can  hardly  judge,  as  most  of 
Varro's  writings  have  perished,  and  some  of  those  which  survive  appear  in  a 
mutilated  form.  But  the  greater  his  erudition,  the  more  striking  will  appear 
his  ignorance  of  this  subject. 

t  Thus  far  had  I  written,  before  I  had  seen  this  author's  Hermes  Scvthicus. 
By  this  work  I  find  the  author  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  identity  and 
common  origin  of  many  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  prepositions.  Indeed,  I  had 
supposed  that  proof  of  such  an  obvious  fact  could  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the 
present  state  of  philological  knowledge.  Some  of  these  prepositions  he  has 
illustrated  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  ;  although,  should  this  work  ever 
fall  into  his  hands,  I  think  he  will  be  convinced  that  in  one  or  two  important 
points,  his  explanations  are  defective.  In  regard  to  other  prepositions,  I  am 
satisfied  the  author  has  ventured  upon  unsafe  ground ;  at  least  his  opinions 
appear  to  me  not  to  be  well  supported. 

In  respect  to  his  explanations  of  the  names  of  the  mythological  deities,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  the  author,  like  all  other  authors  whose  works  I  have  seen,  wanders 
in  darkness.  From  all  my  researches  into  the  origin  of  words,  1  have  drawn 
this  conclusion,  that  the  pagan  deities  are  mostly  the  powers  or  supposed  pow- 
ers of  nature,  or  imaginary  beings  supposed  to  preside  over  the  various  parts  of 
creation,  or  the  qualities  of  men,  deified,  that  is,  exalted  and  celebrated  as  super- 
natural agents.  There  are  few  of  the  names  of  these  deities  which  I  pretend  to 
understand  ;  but  there  are  a  few  of  them  that  seem  to  be  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken.   No  person,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  the  Dryads  are  named  from  fyej,  an 


because  in  it  seeds  coalesce  or  unite  with  the  earth ;  referring 
ager,  perhaps,  to  the  root  of  agger,  or  the  Greek  aytniw.  Campus, 
he  says,  was  so  named  because  fruits  were  first  gathered  from 
the  open  field,  deducing  the  word  from  capio.  Next  to  this  were 
the  hills,  colles,  so  named  colcndo,  from  colo,  because  these  were 
cultivated  next  to  the  open  plain.  That  land  or  field  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  foundation  of  cattle  and  money,  was  called 
fundus,  or  it  was  so  called  because  it  pours  forth  [fundat]  annual 
crops.  He  deduces  cogitare  from  cogendo ;  concilium  from  cogi- 
tatione;  cura  from  burning  cor,  the  heart;  volo  from  voluntas, 
and  a  volatu,  a  flying,  because  the  mind  flies  instantly  whither  it 
will.  How  low  must  have  been  the  state  of  philology,  when 
such  improbable  conjectures  as  these  could  attract  the  enco- 
miums before  mentioned  from  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  ! 

The  reader  will  find  many  things  in  Isidore  and  Priscian 
worthy  of  his  attention,  though  much  of  what  their  works  con- 
tain is  now  so  familiar  to  scholars  of  moderate  attainments,  as 
scarcely  to  repay  the  labor  of  perusal.  But  he  who  learns  that 
Isidore  makes  oratio,  a  compound  of  oris  ratio ;  nomcn,  a  con- 
traction of  notamen ;  and  that  he  derives  verbum  from  verberato 
acre,  will  hardly  think  it  worth  his  labor  to  pursue  his  researches 
into  that  author's  works.  Nor  will  he  be  disposed  to  relish  Pris- 
cian's  deduction  of  litera  from  legilitera,  because  a  letter  affords 
the  means  of  reading,  or  from  lituro,  to  obliterate,  becaase  the 
ancients  used  to  write  on  wax  tables,  and  afterwards  to  obliterate 
what  they  had  written. 

Vossius  wrote  a  folio  on  the  etymology  of  Latin  words ;  but 
from  repeated  examinations  of  his  book,  I  am  persuaded  that 
most  of  his  deductions  are  far-fetched,  conjectural,  and  fanciful ; 
many  of  them  are  certainly  erroneous. 

Menage  and  Minshew  I  have  not  consulted ;  chiefly  because 
from  such  extracts  as  I  have  seen,  from  their  writings,  I  am 
certain  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  opinions, 
except  in  cases  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Junius  and  Skinner,  the  authorities  for  most  of  the  etymologies 
of  Bailey  and  Johnson,  are  sufficiently  correct  in  referring  Eng- 
lish words  to  the  language  from  which  they  are  immediately  de- 
rived, especially  when  the  orthography  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
They  inform  us,  that  father  is  from  the  Saxon  fader,  that  drop  is 
from  the  Saxon  droppan,  that  picket  is  from  the  French  piquet, 
and  the  like.  So  Johnson  informs  us  that  accent  is  from  the 
Latin  accentus,  and  accept  from  the  French  accepter,  Latin  ac- 
cipio.  All  this  is  well,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  etymology,  or 
the  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals. 

Whiter,  in  his  Etymologicon  Magnum,  the  first  volume  only 
of  which  I  have  perused,  began  his  work  on  a  good  plan,  that  of 
bringing  together  words  of  the  same  or  of  cognate  radical  letters, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  he  has  collected  many  real  affinities. 
But  he  has  destroyed  the  value  of  his  work  by  mistaking  the 
radical  sense  of  many  words,  and  by  confounding  words  of  dif- 
ferent elements. 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, has  collected  the  affinities  of  words  in  that  language, 
particularly  words  of  Gothic  and  Teutonic  origin,  with  industry, 
and  probably  with  judgment,  and  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
some  instances,  I  think,  he  has  departed  from  correct  principles 
of  etymology,  and  mistaken  facts  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Whiter,  falls 
very  short  of  truth  in  a  most  important  particular,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  primary  sense  of  words.  Jamieson's  Dictionary, 
however,  contains  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  etymo- 
logical   materials. t 

oak  or  tree.  Hence  I  infer  that  this  name  was  applied  to  certain  imaginary 
beings  inhabiting  the  forests. 

No  person   can   doubt  that   Nereus,  the   deity  of  the   sea,  and   the  nercids, 

Co, 

nymphs  of  the  sea,  are  named  from  the  Oriental  ins,  v£J,  a  river,  from  the 

corresponding  verb,  to  flow.  No  person  doubts  that  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flow- 
ers, is  merely  a  flower  deified. 

Hence  I  infer  that  the  true  method  of  discovering  the  origin  of  the  pagan 
deities,  is  to  find  the  meaning  of  their  names. 

Now,  Diana  is  the  goddess  of  hunting.  What  quality,  then,  is  most  necessary 
for  a  hunter?  What  quality  would  rude  men,  destitute  of  the  weapons  which 
we  possess,  most  value  as  useful  in  obtaining  subsistence  ?  Doubtless  courage 
and  swiftness.  Thus  we  have  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  Diana  is  the 
Celtic  dan  or  dian,  which  signifies  bold,  strong,  vehement,  impetuous,  the  root 
of  Danube,  Don,  and  other  names  of  large  rivers. 

If  we  examine  the  name  of  Minerva,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  syllable  con- 
tains the  elements  of  manns,  the  hand,  and  of  mind;  and  the  last  constituent 
part  of  the  word  corresponds  well  with  the  German  arbeit,  D.  arbeid,  labor,  work, 
the  last  consonant  being  lost.  Well,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  Minerva  ? 
Why,  she  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  the  arts.  The  sense  of  /xif'i,  would 
give  one  of  her  characteristics,  and  that  of  manus  and  arbeit,  the  other;  but 
which  is  the  true  word,  I  do  not  know. 
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To  Home  Tooke  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  explanation  of 
certain  indeclinable  words,  called  conjunctions  and  ■prepositions ; 
and  for  this  let  h'nn  have  all  merited  praise.  But  his  researches 
were  very  limited,  and  he  has  fallen  into  most  material  errors, 
particularly  in  his  second  volume.  I  have  made  no  use  of  his 
writings  in  this  work. 

The  Hermes  of  Harris,  according  to  Dr.  Lowth,  "  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle."  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the 
character  of  the  work,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  pas- 
sages from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Ammonius,  Apollonius,  Pris- 
cian,  and  other_grammarians.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  writers  on  philology,  whose  meta- 
physical subtilties  rather  obscure  than  illustrate  the  subject.  To 
show  how  easily  men  may  be  misled  by  metaphysics,  when 
applied  to  the  plainest  subject  imaginable,  take  the  following 
example  from  the   Hermes. 

"  A  respects  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
unknown;  the  respects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes 
individuals  as  known."  [This  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  a 
passage  in  Priscian,  lib.  17.] 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observation,  the  author  gives  the 
following  example  :  "  There  goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard  ;  " 
indicating  that  the  man  had  not  been  seen  before;  and,  there- 
fore, a  denotes  the  primary  perception.  A  week  after,  the  man 
returns,  and  I  say,  "  There  goes  the  beggar  with  the  long  beard  ;  " 
the  article  the  here  indicating  the  secondary  perception,  that  is, 
that  the  man  had  been  seen  before.  All  this  is  very  well.  But 
let  us  try  the  rule  by  other  examples,  and  see  whether  it  is  uni- 
versal, or  whether  it  is  the  peculiar  and  proper  office  of  an  or  a 
to  denote  primary  perception. 

"The  article  n,"  says  Harris,  "  leaves  the  individual  unascer- 
tained."    Let  us  examine  this  position. 

"  But  Peter  took  him,  saying,  Stand  up  ;  I  myself  also  am  a 
man."  Now,  according  to  Harris,  a  here  denotes  the  primary 
perception,  and  the  individual  is  unascertained.  That  is,  this 
man  is  one  I  have  never  seen  before. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  Whether  a,  in 
this  sentence,  denotes  first  perception,  I  can  not  determine ;  but 
sure  I  am  the  individual  is  not  left  unascertained. 

A.  B.  says  to  me,  "  I  have  lately  dismissed  an  old  servant,  who 
has  lived  with  me  for  thirty  years."  Here  an  may  present  a 
primary  perception  to  the  hearer,  but  not  so  to  the  speaker.  To 
both,  the  individual  must  be  well  ascertained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  definition  of  an  or  a  is  incorrect ;  and 
the  pains  of  these  metaphysical  writers,  who  form  such  perfect 
analyses  of  language,  is  little  better  than  learned  trifling.  On 
testing  the  real  character  of  an  or  a.  by  usage  and  facts,  we  find 
it  is  merely  the  adjective  one,  in  its  Saxon  orthography,  and  that 
its  sole  use  is  to  denote  one,  whether  the  individual  is  known  or 
unknown,  definite  or  indefinite. 

Again,  Harris  translates  and  adopts  the  definition  which  Aris- 
totle has  given  of  a  conjunction.  "  An  articulate  sound  or  part 
of  speech  devoid  of  signification  by  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to 
help  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences 
to  be  one  significant  sentence." 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  some  of  the  conjunctions 
are  verbs,  equivalent  to  join,  unite,  or  add,  in  the  imperative 
mode.  In  like  manner,  the  prepositions  called  inseparable,  and 
used  as  prefixes,  are  all  significant  per  se,  although,  by  custom, 
they  sometimes  lose  their  appropriate  use.  For  example,  re, 
which  denotes  repetition,  has  lost  its  use  in  recommend,  which  is 
equivalent  to  commend,  without  the  sense  of  repetition.  But 
still  it  has  ordinarily  an  appropriate  sense,  which  is  perfectly 
understood,  even  when  first  prefixed  to  a  word.  Let  any  person 
prefix  this  word  to  pronounce  for  the  first  time,  and  direct  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old  to  repronouncc  his  oration,  and  he  would  per- 
fectly well  understand  the  direction. 

Bryant,  the  author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology," 
whose  works  I  should  love  to  read,  if  I  could  have  confidence  in 
his  opinions,  has  given  to  the  public  a  history  of  the  Cuthites,  or 
descendants  of  Ham,  a  race  of  bold  adventurers,  who,  as  he  sup- 

The  two  circumstances  which  chiefly  distinguish  Hercules,  tire  his  labor*  and 
his  club.  We  never  hear  of  Hercules  but  with  these  accompaniments.  Now, 
tin;  first  syllable  of  his  name  is  precisely  the  root  of  the  (ireek  cp)  ov,  rpynto, 
that  is,  <«)  or  ep/r,  which  would  give  the  sense  of  work,  labor.  Whether  the 
last  constituent  of  the  name  is  kAsioc,  or  from  t hat  root,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
alnim*.  Indeed,  I  offer  these  explanations  rather  as  probable,  than  as  clearly 
proved  ;  but  they  do  appear  to  be  probably  well  founded.     Hercules,  then,  was  a 


poses,  made  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  introducing  arts,  found- 
ing cities,  and  corrupting  religion  by  the  propagation  of  Sabian- 
ism.  For  proof  of  his  opinions,  he  relies  very  much  on  etymology 
and  the  signification  of  names.  Two  or  three  examples  of  his 
deductions  will  be  sufficient  to  show  his  manner  of  proof.  Ham, 
or  Cham,  signifying  heat  and  the  sun,  he  deduces  from  tfrn,  to 
be  hot,  to  heat.  So  far  he  may  be  correct.  But  he  goes  on  to 
deduce  from  this  root,  also,  as  Castell  had  done  before  him,  the 
Greek  xav^ia,  heat,  not  considering  that  this  is  from  xaiot,  to  burn, 
in  which  m  is  not  radical ;  but  probably  s  is  the  radical  consonant, 
as  this  occurs  in  the  derivatives.  ICavfia  has  no  connection  with 
Ham.  From  Cam,  or  Cham,  he  then  deduces  the  Latin  camera, 
Gr.  y.afiaQa,  an  arched  roof  or  vault,  whence  our  chamber,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  connection  between  this  word  and 
heat ;  and  from  the  same  root  he  deduces  Camillus,  Camilla,  and 
many  other  words,  without  any  support  for  his  opinions  but  a 
mere  similarity  of  orthography  in  the  first  syllable.  In  all  this 
he  is  certainly  wrong. 

The  Greek  Qeoc,  God,  he  supposes,  most  unwarrantably,  to  be 
formed  from  the  Egyptian  Theuth,  or  Thoth,  Mercury. 

The  sun  he  supposes  to  have  been  styled  El-uc  ;  El  [[Xioc] 
and  uc  or  och,  a  title  of  honor  among  the  Babylonians.  This 
word,  says  Bryant,  the  Greeks  changed  into  ivy.oc,  [a  wolf,]  and 
hence  the  Latin  lux,  lue'eo.  A  strange  conjecture  this,  not  to 
call  it  by  a  harsher  name.  Now,  if  Bryant  had  examined  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  and  the  Welsh,  he  would  have  seen  his  mis- 
take ;  for  the  Saxon  leoht,  liht,  Dutch  and  German  licht,  are 
from  the  common  root  of  the  Welsh  Ihiff,  a  shooting  or  gleaming, 
llucioic,  to  throw,  Hue,  a  darting  or  flashing,  the  root  of  luceo ;  a 
simple  root,  that  can  have  no  connection  with  El-uc. 

Excepting  Faber's  work  on  the  Cabiri,  I  have  seen  scarcely 
a  book  in  any  language,  which  exhibits  so  little  etymological 
knowledge,  with  such  a  series  of  erroneous  or  fanciful  deductions, 
as  Bryant's  Analysis.  Drummond's  Origines  abounds  with  ety- 
mological deductions  of  a  similar  character. 

Gebelin,  a  French  writer,  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  has  bestowed 
much  labor  in  developing  the  origin  and  signification  of  words  ; 
but  a  large  part  of  his  labor  has  produced  no  valuable  effect.  His 
whole  system  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  that  the  noun  is  the  root 
of  all  other  words. 

Of  all  the  writers  on  etymology,  whose  works  I  have  read  or 
consulted,  Spelman  and  Lluyd  are  almost  the  only  ones  in 
whose  deductions  much  confidence  can  be  placed.  I  do  not 
name  Camden,  Hickes,  Selden,  and  Gibson,  as  their  etymo- 
logical inquiries,  though  generally  judiciously  conducted,  were 
very  limited.  This  is  true,  also,  in  some  degree,  of  Spelman 
and  Lluyd  ;  but  the  researches  of  Spelman  into  the  origin  of 
law  terms,  and  words  of  the  middle  ages,  have  generally  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  results.  From  the  limited  nature  of  the 
designs  of  Spelman  and  Lluyd,  errors  may  have  occasionally 
escaped  them  ;  but  they  are  few,  and  very  pardonable. 

I  know  of  no  work  in  any  language,  in  which  words  have 
been  generally  traced  to  their  original  signification,  with  even 
tolerable  correctness.  In  a  few  instances,  this  signification  is 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken ;  but  in  most  instances,  the  ablest 
etymologist  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  first  appearances,  and  the 
want  of  extensive  investigation.  I  have  been  often  misled  my- 
self, by  these  means,  and  have  been  obliged  to  change  my  opin- 
ions, as  1  have  advanced  in  my  inquiries.  Hence  the  tendency 
of  my  researches  has  been  very  much  to  increase  my  caution  in 
referring  words  to  their  originals  ;  and  such,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  the  result  of  all  critical  and  judicious  investigations  into 
the  history  and  affinities  of  language. 

A  principal  source  of  mistakes  on  this  subject  is  a  disregard 
of  the  identity  of  the  radical  consonants,  and  a  licentious  blend- 
ing and  confounding  of  words,  whose  elementary  letters  are  not 
commutable.  Another  source  of  error  is  an  unwarrantable  license 
in  prefixing  or  inserting  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
identity  or  resemblance  of  orthography;  a  fault  very  justly  op- 
posed by  Sir  William  Jones. 

The  learned  Dr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  JVature,  Lecture  IX.  of 
the  second  series,  suggests  it  to  be  probable  that  both  papa  and 
father  issued  from  the  Hebrew  source   2S,  fcCK,  T-S.     He  then 

name  given  to  any  bold,  heroic  leader  of  a  tribe  of  rude  men,  who  was  distin- 
guished for  his  achievements  as  a  warrior  ;  ami  this  name  must  have  originated 
in  very  early  ages,  when  clubs  were  the  principal  weapons  of  war,  and  instru- 
ments of  defense.  And  hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  scepter,  as  a  badge  of 
royalty.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  war  club  of  rude  nations,  at  this 
day,  especially  of  the  savage  nations  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  is  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  ancient  scepter 
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fearlessly  ventures  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  language  or 
dialect  in  the  world,  polished  or  barbarous,  in  which  the  same 
idea  is  not  expressed  by  the  radical  of  o^  or  the  other  of  these 
terms.  True,  the  letter  &  is  found  in  most  words  of  this  signifi- 
cation ;  although  our  knowledge  of  languages  is  too  limited  to 
warrant  such  a  broad  assertion.  But  the  attempt  to  deduce  all 
words  signifying  father  from  the  Hebrew,  must  certainly  fail ; 
for  we  know  from  history,  that  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  of  Europe 
was  inhabited  before  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Be- 
sides, a  large  portion  of  the  European  population  have  no  word 
for  father,  which  can  be  rationally  deduced  from  S&.  The  Welsh 
tad,  whence  our  daddy,  the  Gothic  atta,  Irish  aithair,  Basque 
aita,  and  Laponnic  atki,  can  not  be  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
word,  the  letter  d  and  t  not  being  commutable  with  h.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  learned  physiologist  could  not  fail  to  assign 
the  true  cause  of  the  similarity  of  words  bearing  the  sense  of 
father  and  mother,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  truth  is, 
the  sound  of  a  is  very  easy,  and  probably  the  easiest  for  children, 
being  formed  by  simply  opening  the  mouth,  without  any  exertion 
of  the  organs  to  modulate  the  sound.  So,  also,  the  articulations 
b,  to,  and  d  or  t,  being  natural  and  easy,  will  generally  enter 
into  the  first  words  formed  by  children.  The  labials  are  formed 
by  simply  closing  the  lips,  and  the  dentals,  by  placing  the  tongue 
against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth ;  the  position  which  it  naturally 
occupies  in  a  healthy  child.  From  these  circumstances,  we  may 
fairly  infer,  a  priori,  that  such  words  as  ab,  aba, papa,  tad,  mamma, 
must  be  the  first  words  uttered  by  children.  Indeed,  were  the 
whole  human  race  to  lose  their  present  names  fox  father,  mother, 
and  nurse,  similar  names  would  be  formed  by  a  great  portion  of 
mankind,  without  any  communication  between  different  nations. 

The  author  further  observes,  that  the  generic  terms  for  the 
Deity  are  chiefly  the  three  following  —  Al  or  Allah,  Theus  or  Deus, 
and  God.  '  Besides  these,  there  is  scarcely  a  term  of  any  kind,  by 
which  the  Deity  is  designated,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whether 
among  civilized  or  savage  men.  Yet  these  proceed  from  the 
same  common  quarter  of  the  globe."  True;  men,  and  of  course 
words,  all  came  from  a  common  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  it  so 
happens,  that  these  three  terms  must  have  originated  among  dif- 
ferent families,  or  from  different  sources,  for  they  are  all  formed 
with  different  radicals,  and  can  have  had  no  connection  with  a 
common  radix.  But  it  happens,  also,  that  not  one  of  these  terms, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  exists  among  the  Slavonic  nations,  who 
compose  a  large  portion  of  all  the  population  of  Europe,  and 
whose  name  of  God  is  Bog,  a  word  radically  distinct  from  all 
which  the  author  has  mentioned. 

The  author  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  the  more  common  etymon 
for  death,  among  all  nations,  is  mor,  mort,  or  mut."  But  if  either 
of  these  terms  for  death  is  a  native  word  among  the  great  Gothic, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  families,  which  constitute  the  half  or  two 
thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it.  Besides,  mor  and  mut  are  words  radically  distinct,  and 
thus  originated  in  different  families. 

"Sir,"  says  the  author,  "is,  in  our  language,  the  common 
title  of  respect ;  and  the  same  term  is  employed  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sian, it  means  the  organ  of  the  head  itself."  He  finds  the  word 
in  Arabia,  Turkey,  in  Greek,  among  the  Peruvians  in  South 
America,  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  contiguous  countries. 
In  some  of  the  languages  of  these  countries  I  have  found  no  such 
word  ;  but  if  it  exists,  the  author's  inference,  that  the  name  of  the 
head  gave  rise  to  this  term  of  respect,  (for  this  is  what  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean,)  is  totally  unfounded  ;  and  equally  fanciful 
and  unfounded  is  his  supposition,  that,  by  the  loss  of  A  from  sher, 
the  pronoun  her,  and  the  German  herr,  lord,  are  to  be  deduced 
from  sir.  In  all  this  it  is  demonstrably  certain  there  is  no  truth 
or  even  semblance  of  reality. 

Man  the  author  deduces  from  the  Hebrew  FffiQi  to  discern  or 
discriminate,  a  sense  I  do  not  find  in  the  Lexicons;  and  hence 
he  infers  that  the  radical  idea  of  man  is  that  of  a  thinking  or  a 
reasonable  oeing.  With  this  word  he  connects  Menu,  Menes, 
Minos,  and  pievog,  mens,  mind;  a  sweeping  inference,  made  at 
random,  from  a  similarity  of  orthography,  without  a  distant  con- 
ception of  the  true  primary  meaning  of  either  of  these  words. 
But  what  is  worse,  he  appears,  if  I  do  not  mistake  his  meaning, 
to  connect  with  these  words  the  tane,  tanato,  or  tangi,  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles ;  words  which  are  formed  with  a  radical  initial 
consonant,  not  convertible  with  m,  and  most  certainly  uncon- 
nected with  man.  See  the  words  Father,  Man,  and  Sir,  in  the 
Dictionary. 


The  author  offers  some  other  etymologies  and  affinities  equally 
remote  from  truth,  and  even  from  probability. 

The  governing  principles  of  etymology  are,  first,  the  identity 
of  radical  letters,  or  a  coincidence  of  cognates,  in  different  lan- 
guages; no  affinity  being  admissible,  except  among  words  whose 
primary  consonants  are  articulations  of  the  same  organs,  as  B,  F, 
M,  P,  V,  and  W;  or  as  D,  T,  Th,  and  S ;  or  as  G,  C  close,  K, 
and  Q;  R,  L,  and  D.  Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  ad- 
mitted, but  not  without  collateral  evidence  of  the  change,  or 
some  evidence  that  is  too  clear  to  be  reasonably  rejected. 

Second.  Words  in  different  languages  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  same  radix,  unless  they  have  the  same 
signification,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  or  naturally  deducible 
from  it.  And  on  this  point,  much  knowledge  of  the  primary 
sense  of  words,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  collateral  senses 
have  sprung  from  one  radical  idea,  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  mistakes.  A  competent  knowledge  of  this  branch 
of  etymology  can  not  be  obtained  from  any  one,  or  from  two  or 
three  languages.  It  is  almost  literally  true,  that,  in  examining 
more  than  twenty  languages,  I  have  found  each  language  to 
throw  some  light  on  every  other. 

That  the  reader  may  have  more  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
what  is  intended  by  commutable  letters,  and  the  principles  by 
which  etymological  deductions  are  to  be  regulated,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  commutable  or  interchangeable  letters  are  letters  of 
the  same  organs;  that  is,  letters  or  articulations  formed  by  the 
same  parts  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  b,  m,  and  p,  are  formed  immedi- 
ately by  the  lips,  the  position  of  which  is  slightly  varied  to  make 
the  distinction  between  these  letters.  Fand  v  are  formed  by  the 
lips,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  upper  teeth.  Now,  the  difference  of 
the  jointings  of  the  organs  to  utter  these  letters  is  so  small,  that 
it  is  easy  for  men,  in  utterance,  to  slide  from  one  form  into 
another. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  subject. 
Labial  Letters  commuted  for  other  Labials. 

English  bear,  Lat.  fero,  pario,  G.  tptQto,  q>o§tu>,  D.  voeren, 
G.  fuhren. 

Here  is  the  same  word  written  in  different  languages,  with  five 
different  initial  letters. 

German  wahr,  true,  L.  verus. 

Celtic  lamh,  lav,  the  hand,  Goth.  lofa. 

L.  guberno,  Fr.  gouverner,  Eng.  govern. 

Dental  Letters  commuted  for  other  Dentals. 
Ejig.  dew,  G.  thau. 
Eng.  good,  G.  gut. 
Eng.  dare,  Gr.  daQota). 
Eng.  day,  G.  tag. 
Eng.  thank,  D.  danken. 
Eng.  brother,  D.  broader. 

Palatal  Letters  commuted  for  other  Palatals. 
Eng.  call,  W.  galw,  Gr.  xaXtw. 
Eng.  get,  It.  cattare. 
Greek  xs'l'ai  l*.  hiems,  winter. 

Dentals  converted  into  Sibilants 
Eng.  woter,  G.  wasser. 
Lat.  dens,  a  tooth,  G.  zahn 
Eng.  let,  Fr.  laisser. 
Ch.  tVD,  Heb.  S13. 
Sax.  tid,  time,  G.  zeit. 

Change  of  Linguals. 
Eng.  escort,  Sp.  and  Port,  cscolta. 
Fr.  blanc,  white,  Port,  branco. 

Change  of  F  into  H. 
Sp.  habla  for  Lat.  fabula  ;  haz  for  fades,  face  ;  hacer  for  facio. 

It  is  believed  that  n  and  s  are  sometimes  convertible  ;  as  in 
Latin  pono,  posui,  and  also  r  and  s,  as  in  English  iron,  German 
isen. 

Letters  formed  by  different  organs  are  not  commutable  ;  hence 
we  are  not  to  admit  a  radical  word  beginning  or  ending  with  b, 
f,  or  v,  to  be  the  same  as  a  word  beginning  or  ending  with  g,  d, 
t,  r,  or  s;  nor  a  word  whose  radical  letters  are  m,  n,  to  be  the 
same  as  one  whose  elements  are  r,  d,  or  s,  t.  If  such  words  are 
in  any  case  the  same,  they  must  have  suffered  some  anomalous 
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changes;  changes  which  are  very  unusual,  and  which  are  never 
to  be  admitted  without  the  clearest  evidence. 

When  this  work  was  in  the  press,  I  first  obtained  a  sight  of  a 
"  History  of  the  European  Languages,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Murray,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
oi"  Edinburgh. 

From  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  I  find  this  learned 
professor  studied  the  European  languages  with  much  attention 
and  profit.  He  has  gone  further  into  the  origin  and  formation  of 
languages,  than  any  author  whose  works  I  have  read ;  and  his 
writings  unfold  many  valuable  principles  and  facts.  But  he 
formed  a  theory  which  he  attempted  to  support,  in  my  opinion, 
with  little  success ;  at  least,  on  his  principles,  all  the  usual  rules 
of  etymology  are  transgressed,  and  all  distinction  between  words 
of  different  radical  letters  is  abandoned.  According  to  his  theory, 
nine  words  are  the  foundations  of  language,  viz.,  ag,  wag,  I/wag, 
bag,  or  bicag,  [of  which  fug  and  pag  are  softer  varieties,]  dwag, 
thwag,  or  twag,  gwag,  or  cwag,  lag,  and  Mag,  mag,  nag,  and 
linag,  rag,  and  hrag,  swag.  "  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and 
their  compounds,  all  the  European  languages  have  been  formed." 
These  are  the  author's  words. 

To  make  out  his  scheme,  he  joins  ag,  having,  to  wag,  move, 
and  forms  a  diminutive,  wagag,  to  move  a  little  or  often.  With 
ba,  bear  or  bring,  and  la,  hold,  wagaba  signifies,  literally,  move- 
bearing,  and  wagla  is  move-having.  Then  wagaba  contracted 
into  wabba,  to  wave,  to  weave,  and  wagla  into  wala,  to  turn. 
From  dag,  to  wet,  bedew,  comes  damp  ;  from  ceag,  to  chew,  comes 
champ  ;  fat,  joined,  wrought  together,  from  fag,  to  work,  to  join  ; 
hwal  and  hal,  to  hold,  and  turn,  from  hwag;  bat  from  bagd  or 
bagt;  bigt,  a  bite,  from  bigt ;  bladder  from  blag;  modcra,  mother, 
the  producer,  from  magd,  produced  ;  bottom  from  bogd,  a  stump, 
root,  or  foundation;  field  from  fagd ;  earth,  from  airtha,  acertha, 
from  acer,  alter,  ager ;  field,  an  uncultivated  plain,  from  fag,  to 
make  to  fall. 

It  seems  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  theory,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  it  appear  that  g  formed  a  part  of  all  original  words,  and 
that  this  letter  has,  in  modern  words,  been  dropped.  The  author 
then  introduces  this  letter  into  words  where  it  never  had  any 
place,  such  as  field,  earth,  bat,  &c.  The  author's  work  presents 
one  of  the  most  singular  medleys  of  truth  and  error,  of  sound 
observation  and  visionary  opinions,  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
my  notice. 

On  the  same  principles  he  must  have  inserted  the  letter  g  in 
bear,  fcro,  pario,  X"Q ;  in  bend,  found,  tame,  Safiam,  domo ;  in 
dream,  wander,  turn,  &c. ;  and  supposed  them  to  have  been 
originally  bcager,  fegro,  pagrio,  5033,  begnd,  fovgnd,  tagme, 
Suyuaui,   dogma,   dreagm,  wagnder,   tugrn,   &c. 

Now,  on  such  a  principle  as  this,  we  might  deduce  any  word  in 
the  language  from  any  other  word,  or  from  any  root  that  could  be 
imagined.  In  short,  all  such  theories  are  the  produce  of  wild 
conjecture,  and  they  serve  no  purpose  but  to  confound  the  stu- 
dent, and  bring  the  study  of  etymology  into  contempt 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accent  is  the  more  forcible  utterance  of  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others.  The 
accented  syllable  of  a  word  serves,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  resting- 
place  or  support  of  the  voice,  which  passes  over  the  unaccented 
syllables  with  more  rapidity  and  a  less  distinct  utterance. 

Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  or  rather  of  two  degrees  of  force  — 
primary  and  secondary.  Words  of  oi.e  syllable  can  have  no 
accent.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  primary  accent  only. 
Words  of  three  and  four  syllables  may  have  the  primary  and 
secondary  accent;  but  many  of  them  have  no  secondary  accent 
that  deserves  notice;  such  are  dignity,  enemy,  annuity,  fidelity. 
In  words  of  four,  five,  or  more  syllables,  a  secondary  accent  is 
often  essential  to  a  clear,  distinct  articulation  of  the  several  syl- 
lables. Thus  heterogeneous  can  not  be  well  uttered  without  two 
accented  syllables ;  the  fourth  syllable  receiving  the  principal 
stress  of  the  voice,  and  the  first  clearly  distinguished  by  more 
forcible  utterance  than  the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

The  accent  of  most  English  words  has  been  long  established  ; 
and,  evidently,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  natural  ease  of 
speaking,  without  the  aid  of  rules  or  instruction.  If  any  man 
should  ask,  why  we  lay  the  accent  of  such  words  as  elocution, 
meditation,  relation,  congratulation,  on  the  last  syllable  except 
one,  the  answer  is,  that  such  accentuation  renders  the  pro- 
nunciation more  easy  to  the  organs  of  speech,  and  more  agree- 


able to  the  ear,  than  the  accentuation  of  any  other  syllable.  The 
ease  of  speaking,  and  a  kind  of  prosaic  melody,  resulting  from  a 
due  proportion  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  which  en- 
ables the  speaker  to  bound  with  ease  from  one  accented  syllable 
to  another,  without  omitting  those  which  are  unaccented,  are  the 
two  great  principles  by  which  the  accentuation  of  words  has 
been  regulated.  And  it  is  to  be  extremely  regretted  that  these 
principles  should,  in  any  instances,  be  neglected,  or  forced  to 
yield  to  arbitrary  reasons  of  derivation,  or  to  a  pedantic  affecta- 
tion of  foreign  pronunciation.  When  we  know  that  the  great 
mass  of  a  nation  naturally  fall  into  a  particular  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing a  word,  without  any  rule  or  instruction,  we  may  rely 
upon  this  tendency  as  a  pretty  certain  indication  that  their  ac- 
centuation is  according  to  the  analogies  of^he  language,  by 
which  their  habits  of  speaking  have  been  formed ;  and  this  ten- 
dency can  not  be  opposed  without  doing  violence  to  those  analo- 
gies and  to  national  habits. 

Thus,  formerly,  the  word  horizon  was  universally  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  this  accentuation  was  according  to  the 
settled  analogy  of  the  language.  But  the  early  poets  had  a  fancy 
for  conforming  the  English  to  the  Greek  pronunciation,  and 
accented  the  second  syllable  ;  the  orthoepists  followed  them ; 
and  now  we  have  this  forced,  unnatural  pronunciation  of  the 
learned,  in  collision  with  the  regular,  analogous,  popular  pro- 
nunciation. By  this  affectation  of  the  Greek  accent,  the  flowing- 
smoothness  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost. 

In  like  manner,  an  imitation  of  the  French  pronunciation  of 
confesscur  and  successeur  led  the  early  poets  to  accent  the  Eng- 
lish words  on  the  first  syllable,  in  violation  of  analog}-  and 
euphony  ;  and  some  orthoepists  affect  to  follow  them  ;  but  public 
usage  frowns  on  this  affectation,  and  rejects  their  authority. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language,  indeed  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  number,  which  can  not  be  reduced  under  any 
general  rule  of  accentuation,  as  the  exceptions  to  anj'  rule  formed 
will  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  words  which  the  rule  embraces. 
And,  in  most  instances,  we  shall  find  in  the  structure  of  the 
words    satisfactory  reasons  for    the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

DISSYLLABLES. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accentuation  of  words  of 
two  syllables.  It  is,  however,  worth  observing,  that  when  the 
same  word  is  both  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  and  a  verb,  it  happens, 
in  many  instances,  that  the  noun  or  adjective  has  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  the  verb  on  the  last;  instances  of  which 
we  have  in  ab'sent,  to  absent1 ;  con' cert,  to  concert1 ;  ex' port,  to 
expdrt.  The  reason  is,  the  preterit  and  participles  of  the  verbs 
require  to  have  the  same  syllable  accented  as  the  verb;  but  if 
the  first  syllable  of  the  preterit  and  participles  were  to  be  ac- 
cented, it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  the  words,  as  may  be 
perceived  by  attempting  to  pronounce  ab'senting,  con'ecrted,  con'- 
ducted,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  word  has  a  different  accent  when  a 
noun,  from  that  which  it  has  when  an  adjective ;  as  An1  gust, 
august'  ;  gallant1,  gal'lant. 

TRISYLLABLES. 

Words  of  three  syllables,  derived  from  dissyllables,  usually 
retain  the  accent  of  their  primitives.     Thus, 

Pdet,  pdetess  ;  pleas' ant,  picas' antly;  gracious,  graciously ;  re- 
late, related;  poli'te,  poll' test. 

In  like  manner,  words  of  four  syllables,  formed  from  dissylla- 
bles, generally  retain  the  accent  of  the  primitives;  as  in  collect' 
ible,  from  collect1,  serviceable,  from  ser'vice. 

In  all  cases,  the  preterit  and  participles  of  verbs  retain  the 
accent  of  the  verbs. 

Words  ending  in  tion,  sion,  tian,  cious,  tious,  cial,  cian,  Hal, 
date,  ticnt,  cient,  have  the  accent  on  the  syllable  preceding  that 
termination ;  as,  motion,  Christian,  precious,  a  udition,  pa- 
tient, &c. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  ending  in  ty,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  the  accent  on  the  antepenult;  as,  gratuity,  propriety, 
prosperity,  insensibility. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  merit,  for  the  most  part,  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable;  as,  compliment,  detriment;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  many  exceptions,  and  particularly  nouns  formed  from 
verbs;  as,  amendment,  commandment. 

Words  with  the  following  terminations,  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  except  two,  or  antepenult  :  — 
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— fluous  ;  as,  superfluous,  mellifluous. 

— ferous  ;  as,  bacciferous,  argentiferous. 

— -fluent;  as,  circumfluent.       * 

— cracy ;  as,  democ'racy,  theoc'racy. 

— gonal ;  as,  diaglonal,  hexag'onal. 

— gony  ;  as,  cosmog'ony,  tltcog'ony. 

— mucky  ;  as,  logom'achy,  theom'achy. 

— loquy  ;  as,  obUoquy,  ventriVoquy. 

— mathy  ;  as,  poiym'athy. 

— meter  ;  as,  barom'eter,  hygrom'eter. 

— rwmy  ;  as,  econ'omy,  astron'omy. 

— ogy  ;  as,  philol'ogy,  cosmoVogy. 

— pathy  ;  as,  ap'athy,  antip'athy. 

— phony;  as,  eu1  phony,  sym'phony. 

— parous  ;  as,  ovip'arous,  vivip'arous. 

— scopy;  as,  deuteros'copy,  aeros'copy. 

— strophe;  as,  apostrophe,  catastrophe. 

— vomous  ;  as,  igniv'omous. 

— oorous  ;  as,  carniv'orous,  graminiv'orous. 

— torny  ;  as,  anat'omy,  lithot'omy. 

— raphy  ;  as,  geog'raphy,  orthog'raphy. 

Compound  words,  as  book-case,  ink-stand,  pen-knife,  note-book, 
usually  have  a  slight  accent,  that  is,  one  syllable  is  distinguished 
by  some  stress  of  voice ;  but  as  the  other  syllable  is  significant 
by  itself,  it  is  uttered  with  more  distinctness  than  the  syllables  of 
other  words  which  are  wholly  unaccented.  And  in  some  words 
there  are  two  accents,  one  on  each  component  part  of  the  word, 
which  are  barely  distinguishable.  Thus,  in  legislative,  legislator, 
legislature,  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  on  the  third ;  and  if  a  speaker  were  to  lay 
the  primary  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  his  pronunciation  would 
hardly  be  noticed  as  a  singularity.  Indeed,  there  are  some  com- 
pound words,  in  which  there  is  so  little  distinction  of  accent,  that 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  mark  either  syllable  or  part  of  the 
word  as  accented. 

As  to  a  great  part  of  English  words,  their  accent  must  be 
learned  from  dictionaries,  elementary  books,  or  practice.  There 
is  -no  method  of  classification,  by  which  they  can  be  brought 
under  a  few  simple  general  rules,  to  be  easily  retained  by  the 
memory  ;  and  attempts  to  effect  this  object  must  only  burden  the 
memory,  and  perplex  the  learner. 

The  differences  in  the  accentuation  of  words,  either  in  books 
or  in  usage,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  this  respect,  the  language 
is  tolerably  well  settled,  except  in  a  few  words.  Among  these 
are  acceptable,  cojnmendabte,  confessor,  successor,  receptacle,  re- 
ceptor//, deccptory,  refragable,  dyspepsy,  which  the  orthoepists 
incline  to  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  with  regard  to  most 
of  these  words,  this  accentuation  is  contrary  to  common  usage, 
and  with  regard  to  all  of  them,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  ease 
of  pronunciation  requires  the  accent  to  be  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  no  effort  to  remove  it  can  ever  succeed. 

The  words  accessory,  desultory,  exemplary,  and  peremptory, 
would  all  have  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  were  it  not 
very  difficult,  with  this  accent,  to  articulate  the  three  last  sylla- 
bles of  the  derivatives,  accessorily,  desultorily,  exemplarily,  per- 
emptorily. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  primary  accent  is  laid 
■  in  the  first  syllable,  and  then  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third 
enables  the  speaker  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  with  tolerable 
ease,  the  last  syllables.  If  the  primary  accent  is  laid  on  the  sec- 
ond syllable,  there  can  be  no  secondary  accent.  Yet  the  natural 
accent  of  the  primitives  being  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  derivatives  little  used,  we  find  good  speakers  often 
lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  nor  is  it  easy  to  change 
the  practice. 

This  circumstance  of  regarding  the  pronunciation  of  derivative 
words,  in  settling  the  accent,  has  been  either  wholly  overlooked, 
or  not  sufficiently  observed  in  practice.  Hence  the  orthoepists 
accent  the  second  syllable  of  the  verbs  alternate,  demonstrate, 
contemplate,  compensate,  confiscate,  expurgate.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  authorities,  however,  such  is  the  tendency  to  consult 
ease  and  melody  in  utterance,  that  many  respectable  speakers 
lay  the  accent  of  these  and  similar  words  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  although,  perhaps,  it  never  oc- 
curs to  the  speakers  themselves.  It  is,  that  when  the  accent 
is  laid  on  the  second  syllable,  the  two  last  syllables  of  the 
participles  altern'ating,  demon1  strating,  compensated,  &c,  are 
either  pronounced  with  difficulty,  being  wholly  unaccented,  or 
Ihey  are  disgustingly  feeble.  How  very  difficult  it  is  to  utter 
distinctly   the    words    alternating,  demonstrating,   &c,  with  the 


accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  the  organs  being  compelled  to 
change  their  position,  and  form  three,  four,  five,  or  six  articula- 
tions in  an  instant,  to  utter  the  two  last  syllables  !  But  place  the 
primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary  one  on  the 
third,  and  the  voice  resting  on  these,  the  speaker  is  enabled  to 
bound  with  ease  from  syllable  to  syllable,  and  utter  the  whole 
word  distinctly,  without  effort  —  alternating,  dem  onstrating. 

In  compensate   and  confiscate,  the  accent   on  the  second  syl- 
lable  leaves  the  last   syllable  of  the  participle    most  miserably 
weak.     What  a  feeble  line  is  this  of  Pope  !  — 
Each  seeming  ill,  compen'sated  of  course. 

This  evil  is  remedied  by  placing  the  primary  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  a  secondary  one  on  the  third;  com'pensated ; 
compensating;  confiscating ;  confiscated;  the  full  sound  of 
a   giving    due    strength   to    the    last   syllables. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  there  are  some  words  which, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  must  be  differently  accented,  as  the  accent 
has  been  transferred  by  usage  from  one  syllable  to  another  with- 
in the  two  last  centuries.  Nares  enumerates  more  than  a  hun- 
dred words,  whose  accent  has  been  thus  changed  since  the  age 
of  Shakspeare.  Of  this  class  of  words  are  aspect,  process,  sojourn, 
convex,  contest,  retinue,  converse,  the  noun  horizon,  which  Milton 
accents  on  the  second  syllable,  and  acceptable,  which  he  accents 
on  the  first,  as  he  does  attribute  and  contribute.  But  the  accent 
of  all  these  words  has  been  changed ;  the  seven  first  have  the 
accent  indisputably  on  the  first  syllable ;  the  two  last,  on  the 
second  syllable;  and  although  some  difference  of  opinion  may 
exTst  as  to  the  accentuation  of  horizon  and  acceptable,  yet  the 
practice  of  accenting  horizon  on  the  first,  and  acceptable  on  the 
second,  is  according  to  regular  analogies.  [In  respect  to  horizon, 
however,  this  is  not  here  insisted  on,  as  later  usage  is  against 
accenting  the  first  syllable.] 


OF    JOHNSON'S    DICTIONARY, 

AND   OF    THE    MANNER    IN    WHICH    THE    FOLLOWING 
WORK    IS    EXECUTED. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  the  English 
nation  has  ever  produced;  and  when  the  exhibition  of  truth 
depended  on  his  own  gigantic  powers  of  intellect,  he  seldom 
erred.  But  in  the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  he  manifested 
a  great  defect  of  research,  by  means  of  which  he  often  fell  into 
mistakes;  and  no  errors  are  so  dangerous  as  those  of  great  men. 
The  authority  created  by  the  general  excellence  of  their  works, 
gives  a  sanction  to  their  very  mistakes,  and  represses  that  spirit 
oT  inquiry  which  would  investigate  the  truth,  and  subvert  the 
errors  of  inferior  men.  It  seems  to  be  owing  to  this  cause, 
chiefly,  that  the  most  obvious  mistakes  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
have  remained  to  this  day  uncorrected,  and  still  continue  to  dis- 
figure the  improved  editions  of  the  work  recently  published. 

In  like  manner,  the  opinions  of  this  author,  when  wrong,  have 
a  weight  of  authority  that  renders  them  extremely  mischievous. 
The  sentiment  contained  in  this  single  line, 

Quid  le  ezempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
is  of  this  kind ;  that  we  are  to  make  no  corrections,  because  we 
can  not  complete  the  reformation  —  a  sentiment  that  sets  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  improvement  in  science,  literature,  and 
morals ;  a  sentiment,  which,  if  it  had  been  always  an  efficacious 
principle  of  human  conduct,  would  have  condemned,  not  only 
our  language,  but  our  manners  and  our  knowledge,  to  everlasting 
rudeness.  And  hence,  whenever  a  proposition  is  made  to  cor- 
rect the  orthography  of  our  language,  it  is  instantly  repelled  with 
the  opinion  and  ipse  dixit  of  Johnson.  Thus,  while  the  nations 
on  the  European  continent  have  purified  their  languages,  and 
reduced  the  orthography  to  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  our 
enemies  of  reform  contend  most  strenuously  for  retaining  the 
anomalies  of  the  language,  even  to  the  very  rags  and  tatters  of 
barbarism.  But,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  very  persons 
who  thus  struggle  against  the  smallest  improvement  of  the 
orthography,  are  the  most  ready  to  innovate  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  will,  at  any  time,  adopt  a  change  that  fashion  may  introduce, 
though  it  may  infringe  the  regularity  of  the  language,  multiply 
anomalies,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  it.  Nay,  they 
will  not  only  innovate  themselves,  but  will  use  their  influence  to 
propagate  the  change,  by  deriding  those  who  resist  it,  and  who 
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strive  to  retain  the  resemblance  between  the  written  and  spoken 
language. 

A  considerable  part  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  is,  however,  well 
executed  ;  and  when  his  definitions  are  correct,  and  his  arrange- 
ment judicious,  it  seems  to  be  expedient  to  follow  him.  It 
would  be  mere  affectation  or  folly  to  alter  what  can  not  be 
improved. 

The  principal  faults  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  are, 

1.  The  want  of  a  great  number  of  well-authorized  words  be- 
longing to  the  language.  This  defect  has  been,  in  part,  supplied 
by  Mason,  but  his  supplemental  list  is  still  imperfect,  even  in 
common  words,  and  still  more  defective  from  the  omission  of 
terms  of  science. 

2.  Another  great  fault,  that  remains  uncorrected,  is  the  manner 
of  noting  the  accented  syllable;  the  accent  being  laid  uniformly 
on  the  vowel,  whether  it  closes  the  syllable  or  not.  Thus  the 
accent  is  laid  on  c  in  te'nant  as  well  as  in  te'acher,  and  the  in- 
quirer can  not  know  from  the  accent,  whether  the  vowel  is  long 
or  short.  It  is  surprising  that  such  a  notation  should  still  be 
retained  in  that  work. 

3.  It  is  considered  as  a  material  fault,  that,  in  some  classes  of 
words,  Johnson's  orthography  is  either  not  correct  upon  princi- 
ple, or  not  uniform  in  the  class.  Thus  he  writes  heedlessly,  with 
ss,  but  carelesly,  with  one  s;  defence,  with  c,  but  defensible,  de- 
fensive, with  s  ;  rigour,  inferiour ,  with  u,  but  rigorous,  inferiority, 

without  it ;  pub/ick,  authentick,  with  k,  but  publication,  authenti- 
cate, without  it;  and  so  of  many  other  words  of  the  same  classes. 

4.  The  omission  of  the  participles,  or  most  of  them,  is  no  small 
defect,  as  many  of  them,  by  use,  have  become  proper  adjectives, 
and  require  distinct  definitions.  The  additions  of  this  kind  in 
this  work  are  very  numerous.  It  is  also  useful,  both  to  natives 
and  foreigners,  to  be  able,  by  opening  a  dictionary,  to  know  when 
the  final  consonant  of  a  verb  is  doubled  in  the  participle. 

5.  The  want  of  due  discrimination  in  the  definitions  of  words 
that  are  nearly  synonymous,  or  sometimes  really  synonymous, 
at  other  times  not,  is  a  fault  in  all  the  dictionaries  of  our  lan- 
guage which  I  have  seen.  Permeate,  says  Johnson,  signifies  to 
pass  tlirough ;  and  Permeable,  such  as  may  be  passed  through. 
But  we  pass  through  a  door  or  gate  ;  although  we  do  not  permeate 
it,  or  say  that  it  is  permeable.  Obedience,  says  Johnson,  is  obse- 
quiousness ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  present  sense  of  the  word;  so 
far  from  it,  that  obedience  is  always  honorable,  and  obsequiousness 
usually  implies  meanness.  Peculation,  says  Johnson,  is  robbery 
of  the  public,  theft  of  public  money.  But  as  robbery  and  theft  are 
now  understood,  it  is  neither.  Inaccuracies  of  this  kind  are 
very  numerous. 

6.  There  are  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  some  palpable  mistakes 
in  orthography,  such  as  comptroller,  redoubt,  and  some  others, 
there  being  no  such  legitimate  words  in  the  language.  In  other 
instances,  the  author  mistook  the  true  origin  of  words,  and  has 
erred  in  the  orthography,  as  in  chymistry  and  diocess. 

7.  The  mistakes  in  etymology  are  numerous;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  deducing  words  from  their  original  is  extremely 
imperfect. 

8.  The  manner  of  defining  words  in  Johnson,  as  in  all  other 
dictionaries,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  a  great  part  of 
the  more  important  words,  and  particularly  verbs,  lexicographers, 
either  from  negligence  or  want  of  knowledge,  have  inverted 
the  true  order,  or  have  disregarded  all  order,  in  the  definitions. 
There  is  a  primary  sense  of  every  word,  from  which  all  the  other 
have  proceeded  ;  and  whenever  this  can  be  discovered,  this  sense 
should  stand  first  in  order.  Thus  the  primary  sense  of  make  is 
to  force  or  compel  ;  but  this  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  the  fifteenth 
definition;  and  this  sense  of facio  in  Ainsworth,  the  nineteenth. 

9.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  great  number  of  passages  cited  from  authors, 
to  exemplify  his  definitions.  Most  English  words  are  so  famil- 
iarly and  perfectly  understood,  and  the  sense  of  them  so  little 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  that  they  may  be  safely  left  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer,  without  examples.  Who 
needs  extracts  from  three  authors,  Knolles,  Milton,  and  Berkeley, 
to  prove  or  illustrate  the  literal  meaning  of  hand  ?  Who  needs 
extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  South,  and  Dryden,  to  prove 
hammer  to  be  a  legitimate  English  word,  and  to  signify  an  in- 
strument for  driving  nails  ?     So,  under  household,  we  find  seven 

*  There  is,  among  some  poets  of  the  present  day,  an  affectation  of  reviving 
the  use  of  obsolete  words.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  revived  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  when  this  practice  proceeds  so  far  as  to  make  a  glossary  necessary 


passages  and  nearly  thirty  lines  employed  to  exemplify  the  plain 
interpretation,  a  family  living  together. 

In  most  cases,  one  example  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  ;  and  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  except  in 
cases  where  the  signification  is  a  deviation  from  the  plain,  literal 
sense,  a  particular  application  of  the  term;  or  in  a  case  where  the 
sense  of  the  word  may  be  doubtful  and  of  questionable  authority. 
Numerous  citations  serve  to  swell  the  size  of  a  Dictionary,  with- 
out any  adequate  advantage.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection 
to  Johnson's  exemplifications.  Many  of  the  passages  are  taken 
from  authors  now  little  read,  or  not  at  all;  whose  style  is  now 
antiquated,  and  by  no  means  furnishing  proper  models  for  stu- 
dents of  the  present  age. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  1  have  pursued  a  course  some- 
what different  ;  not,  however,  without  fortifying  my  own  opinion 
with  that  of  other  gentlemen,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  con- 
fidence. In  many  cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  plain  and 
indisputable,  I  have  omitted  to  cite  any  authority.  I  have  done 
the  same  in  many  instances,  where  the  sense  of  a  word  is  wholly 
obsolete,  and  the  definition  useful  only  to  the  antiquary.  In 
some  instances,  definitions  are  given  without  authority,  merely 
because  I  had  neglected  to  note  the  author,  or  had  lost  the  refer- 
ence. In  such  cases,  I  must  stand  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  the  definition.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  I  have  endeavored 
to  be  faithful  to  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer  ;  and  if,  in  any  in- 
stance, a  mistake  has  escaped  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it 
suggested,  that  it  may  be  corrected. 

In  general,  I  have  illustrated  the  significations  of  words,  and 
proved  them  to  be  legitimate,  by  a  short  passage  from  some 
respectable  author,  often  abridged  from  the  whole  passage  cited 
by  Johnson.  In  many  cases,  I  have  given  brief  sentences  of  my 
own  ;  using  the  phrases  or  sentences  in  which  the  word  most 
frequently  occurs,  and  often  presenting  some  important  maxim 
or  sentiment  in  religion,  morality,  law,  or  civil  policy.  Under 
words  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  1  have  often  cited  passages 
from  our  common  version,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  scriptural  or 
theological  sense,  but  even  the  ordinary  significations  of  the 
words.  These  passages  are  short,  plain,  appropriate,  and  famil- 
iar to-most  readers.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  sense  of  a  word 
is  disputed,  I  have  departed  from  the  general  plan,  and  cited  a 
number  of  authorities. 

In  the  admission  of  words  of  recent  origin  into  a  Dictionary, 
a  lexicographer  has  to  encounter  many  difficulties ;  as  it  is  not 
easy,  in  all  cases,  to  determine  whether  a  word  is  so  far  author- 
ized as  to  be  considered  legitimate.  Some  writers  indulge  a 
licentiousness  in  coining  words,  which  good  sense  would  wish  to 
repress.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  reject  all 
new  terms,  as  these  are  often  necessary  to  express  new  ideas  ; 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  in  arts  and  science  would  be 
retarded  by  denying  a  place  in  dictionaries  to  terms  given  to 
things  newly  discovered.  But  the  lexicographer  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  bad  use  of  the  privilege  of  coining  new  words.  It 
seems  to  be  his  duty  to  insert  and  explain  all  words  which  are 
used  by  respectable  writers  or  speakers,  wnether  the  words  are 
destined  to  be  received  into  general  and  permanent  use  or  not. 
The  future  use  must  depend  on  public  taste,  or  the  utility  of  the 
words  —  circumstances  which  are  not  within  the  lexicographer's 
control. 

Lexicographers  are  sometimes  censured  for  inserting  in  their 
vocabularies  vulgar  words,  and  terms  of  art,  known  only  to  par- 
ticular artisans.  That  this  practice  may  be  carried  too  far,  is 
admitted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  general,  vulgar  words 
are  the  oldest  and  best  authorized  words  in  language  ;  and  their 
use  is  as  necessary  to  the  classes  of  people  who  use  them,  at 
elegant  words  are  to  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  It  may  be 
added,  that  such  words  are  often  particularly  useful  to  the  lexi 
cographer,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  primary  sense,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  popular  use.  In  this  work  1  have  not 
gone  quite  so  far  as  Johnson  has  done,  in  admitting  vulgar  words 
Some  of  them  are  too  low  to  deserve  notice. 

The  catalogue  of  obsolete  words  in  Johnson  has  been  consider 
ably  augmented  by  Mason.  I  have,  though  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, inserted  nearly  the  whole  catalogue,  which,  I  presume, 
amounts  to  seven  or  eight,  and  perhaps  to  ten  thousand  words. 
Most  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  antiquary  ;  but  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers  they  are  useless.* 

to  the  understanding  of  a  poem,  it  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  good  taste.  How 
different  is  the  simple  elegance  of  Dryden,  Tope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Cow- 
per ! 
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I  have  also  inserted  many  words  which  are  local  in  England  ; 
being  retained  from  the  different  languages  that  have  been 
spoken  in  that  country,  but  which  are  no  more  a  part  of  our 
present  language  in  the  United  States,  than  so  many  Lapland 
words.  These,  however,  occur  in  books  which  treat  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  —  books  which  are  occasionally  read  in  this 
country. 

Law  terms,  which  are  no  part  of  the  proper  language  of  the 
United  States,  and  never  can  be,  as  the  things  they  express  do 
not  exist  in  this  country,  are,  however,  retained,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  should  understand  them ;  and  it 
will  be  time  to  dismiss  them  from  books  when  they  are  obsolete 
in  practice. 

As  to  Americanisms,  so  called,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
many  words,  in  respectable  use,  which  can  be  so  denominated. 
These  I  have  admitted  and  noted  as  peculiar  to  this  country.  I 
have  fully  ascertained  that  most  of  the  new  words  charged  to  the 
coinage  of  this  country,  were  first  used  in  England. 

In  exhibiting  the  origin  and  affinities  of  English  words,  I  have 
usually  placed  first  in  order  the  corresponding  word,  in  the  lan- 
guage from  or  through  which  we  have  received  it ;  then  the  cor- 
responding words  in  the  languages  of  the  same  family  or  race; 
then  the  corresponding  word  in  the  languages  of  other  families. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  word  break  we  have  from  our  Saxon 
ancestors ;  I  therefore  give  the  Saxon  word  first ;  then  the 
same  word  in  the  other  Teutonic  and  Gothic  languages ;  then 
the  Celtic  words ;  then  the  Latin ;  and,  lastly,  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  This  order  is  not  followed  in  every  in- 
stance, even  of  vernacular  words,  but  it  is  the  more  general 
course  1  have  pursued.  When  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt 
respecting  the  radical  identity  of  words,  I  have  inserted  them 
without  any  expression  of  uncertainty.  When  there  appears  to 
be  any  reason  to  question  that  identity,  I  have  mentioned  the 
probability  only  of  an  affinity,  or  inserted  a  query,  to  invite  fur- 
ther investigation.  Yet  I  am  aware  that  many  things,  which  in 
my  view  are  not  doubtful,  will  appear  so  to  persons  not  versed 
in  this  subject,  and  who  do  not  at  once  see  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  has  led  me  to  my  inferences.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  further  investigation. 

In  regard  to  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage in  modern  days,  1  have  generally  referred  them  to  the 
language  from  which  the  English  immediately  received  them. 
A  great  part  of  these  are  from  the  Latin,  through  the  French  ; 
sometimes,  probably,  through  the  Italian  or  Spanish.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  order  is  reversed ;  indeed,  it  can  not 
always  be  known  from  which  language  the  words  have  been 
received,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence. 

One  circumstance,  however,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  when  I  refer  a  vernacular  word  to  the  corresponding  word  in 
one  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  the  English  word  was  derived  or  borrowed  from  that  Oriental 
word.  For  example,  I  have  given  the  Shemitic  p"fi  as  the  verb 
corresponding  with  the  English  break,  that  is,  the  same  word  in 
those  languages ;  not  intending  by  this  that  our  ancestors  bor- 
rowed or  received  that  word  from  the  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  or 
other  Shemitic  nation.  This  is  not  the  fact.  It  would  be  just  as 
correct  for  the  compiler  of  a  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  Lexicon  to 
derive  Jpl5  from  the  English  break  or  German  hrechen.  So 
when   I   deduce  coin,  through  the  French,  Spanish,   or  Italian, 

from  the  Arabic,    •  \'£,  I  do  not  consider  the  word  as  borrowed 

from  the  Arabic,  but  as  proceeding  from  a  common  radix.  With 
regard  to  vernacular  words,  in  any  European  language,  such  de- 
duction is  always  incorrect.  Yet  errors  of  this  kind  abound  in 
every  book  I  have  seen,  which  treats  of  this  subject.  The  truth 
is,  all  vernacular  words  in  the  languages  of  Europe  are  as  old  as 
the  same  words  in  Asia ;  and  when  the  same  words  are  found  in 
the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages,  it  is  almost  demonstrably 
certain  that  these  words  were  in  use  before  the  dispersion ;  the 
nations  of  both  families  have  them  from  the  common  stock,  and 
the  words,  like  the  families  of  men  which  used  them,  are  to  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  antiquity. 

When,  therefore,  I  state  the  words  of  another  language  as  cor- 
responding with  vernacular  words  in  the  English,  they  are  offered 
as  affinities,  or  the  same  word  varied  dialectically,  perhaps,  in 
orthography  or  signification,  but  words  from  the  same  root  as  the 
English.  Thus,  under  the  word  bright,  I  state  the  Saxon  word, 
and  then  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Ethiopic,  the  participle 
of  a  verb ;  not  that  our  ancestors  borrowed  the  word  from  the 


Ethiopians,  but  that  the  verb  from  which  bright  was  derived, 
though  lost  in  the  Saxon,  is  still  retained  in  the  Ethiopic.  This 
fact  proves  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Saxons  once  used  the  verb, 
but  suffered  it  to  go  into  disuse,  substituting  shine,  scinan,  in  its 
place. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  British  authors  and  travelers 
admit  into  their  writings  foreign  words,  without  conforming  them, 
in  orthography,  to  regular  English  analogies.  It  is  owing  to  this 
disregard  of  the  purity  and  regular  form  of  orthography  in  Eng- 
lish, that  we  are  perplexed  with  such  words  as  burlesque,  soup, 
group,  tour,  corps,  depot,  suite,  pacha,  ennui,  and  many  others. 
In  this  respect,  modern  writers  manifest  less  taste  than  the 
writers  of  former  centuries,  who,  when  they  borrowed  foreign 
words  wrote  them  in  conformity  to  English  analogies.  This 
practice  of  blending  with  the  English  many  words  of  an  orthog- 
raphy which  in  our  language  is  anomalous,  is  very  embarrassing 
to  readers  who  know  only  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  often 
introduces  an  odious  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of 
different  classes  of  people  —  an  evil  more  sensibly  felt  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  differences  of  rank  exist ; 
in  short,  it  multiplies  the  irregularities  of  a  language,  already  so 
deformed  by  them  as  to  render  it  nearly  impracticable  for  our 
own  citizens  ever  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  its  orthography  — 
irregularities  which  foreigners  deem  a  reproach  to  the  taste  of  a 
literary  nation. 

Where  is  the  good  sense  which  should  dictate  a  manly  firmness 
in  preserving  the  regular  analogies  and  purity  of  the  language  ? 
Where  is  there  a  due  attachment  to  uniformity,  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  beauty  and  excellence  of  a  language,  and, 
beyond  all  other  means,  facilitates  its  acquisition  ?  I  would  not 
refuse  to  admit  foreign  words  into  the  language,  if  necessary  or 
useful  ;  but  I  would  treat  them  as  our  laws  treat  aliens  ;  I  would 
compel  them  to  submit  to  the  formalities  of  naturalization,  before 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  I  would  con- 
vert them  into  English  words,  or  reject  them.  Nor  would  I  per- 
mit the  same  word  to  be  written  and  pronounced  in  two  different 
ways,  one  English,  the  other  French.  The  French  suite  in  Eng- 
lish is  suit,  whether  it  signifies  a  set  of  clothes,  or  of  apartments, 
or  of  armor,  or  of  attendants. 

In  the  orthography  of  certain  classes  of  words  I  have  aimed  at 
uniformity  ;  but  I  have  not  proceeded  so  far  in  this  desirable  ref- 
ormation of  the  common  spelling,  as  my  own  wishes  and  strict 
propriety  might  dictate.  Thus,  if  vicious,  from  the  Latin  tritium, 
is  written  with  c,  the  verb  vitiate  should  regularly  be  written  with 
the  same  letter  ;  and  we  have  precedents  in  the  words  appreciate 
and  depreciate,  from  the  Latin  pretium.  In  like  manner,  expa- 
tiate should  be  conformed  to  the  orthography  of  spacious;  exceed, 
proceed,  and  succeed,  should  follow  the  analogy  of  concede,  inter- 
cede, and  recede.  These  are  points  of  minor  importance,  but  far 
from  being  unimportant. 

In  writing  the  termination  of  such  verbs  as  civilize,  legalize, 
modernize,  there  is  a  diversity  which  may  be  corrected  without 
inconvenience.  We  indeed  have  some  of  the  verbs  of  this  class 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  iser  is  the  termination  ;  but 
most  of  them  we  have  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin  or  Greek, 
or  perhaps  from  the  Spanish  or  Italian,  or  they  are  of  our  own 
coinage.  As  the  termination  ize  is  conformable  to  the  G'eek 
original,  as  it  has  a  definite  meaning,  and  as  it  expresses  the 
true  pronunciation  in  English,  it  seems  expedient  to  reduce  the 
whole  class  to  a  uniformity  of  orthography. 

Enterprise,  devise,  comprise,  revise,  compromise,  and  surprise, 
belong  to  a  different  class,  and  retain  the  orthography  of  their 
originals. 

There  is  a  fact  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  gn  in  cognizance 
and  recognizance,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  observation ;  this 
is,  that  g  was  introduced  to  express  a  nasal  sound,  as  in  the  French 
gn,  or  Spanish  n,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  pronounced  as 
g.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latins  changed  con,  before  nosco,  into 
cog,  for  this  reason  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,- from  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  these  words,  that  the  Greeks  omitted  or  softened 
the  sound  of  y  in  yiyvwaxw  and  yiyrouai.  However  this  may  be, 
the  old  pronunciation  of  the  words  was  undoubtedly  conusance, 
or  conizance,  rcconizance  ;  and  hence,  in  the  old  writers  on  law,  the 
letter  g  was  omitted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  harshness  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  g  in  these  words,  that  offends  the  organs  both  of 
the  speaker  and  hearer,  and  which  well  justifies  tV  pronunciation 
of  the  old  lawyers  —  a  pronunciation  which  we  fiequently  hear  at 
this  day  among  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Whether  the  Latins  pronounced  the  letter^-  in  such  words  as 
benignus,  cond.ignus,  malignus,  it  is  of  no  moment  for  us  to  deter- 
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mine.  In  our  mode  of  writing  benign,  condign,  malign,  the 
30und  of  <r  must  be  dropped ;  but  it  is  resumed  in  the  derivatives, 
benignity,  condignity,  ■malignity:  so  in  design,  designate;  resign, 
resignation* 

In  noting  the  obsolete  words,  which  amount  to  some  thousands, 
I  may  have  committed  mistakes;  for  words  obsolete  in  one  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  or  in  some  part  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  words  in  common  use  in  some  other  part  of  such  domin- 
ions not  within  my  knowledge.  The  rule  I  have  generally  ob- 
served, has  been  to  note  as  obsolete  such  words  as  I  have  not 
heard  in  colloquial  practice,  and  which  I  have  not  found  in  any 
writer  of  the  last  century.  The  notation  of  such  words  as  are 
disused,  may  be  of  use  to  our  own  youth,  and  still  more  to  for- 
eigners who  learn  our  language. 

Under  the.  head  of  etymology,  in  brackets,  the  reader  will  observe 
references  to  another  work,  for  a  more  full  explanation  or  view  of 
the  affinities  of  the  words  under  which  these  references  occur. 
These  are  references  to  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  uncompounded 
words  in  twenty  languages  —  a  work  that  is  not  published,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  will  ever  be  published.  But  if  it  should 
be,  these  references  will  be  useful  to  the  philologist,  and  I  thought 
it  expedient  to  insert  them. 


ENGLISH    ALPHABET. 

Language  or  speech  consists  of  human  voices  or  articulate 
sounds,  intended  to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  from  one 
person  to  another. 

Articulate  voices  are  those  which  are  formed  by  closing  and 
opening  the  organs  of  speech  —  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  &c. 
An  articulation  is  a  jointing  or  closing  of  the  organs,  as  in  pro- 
nouncing ab,  ed,  op,  un,  at,  eth,  ag,  eng. 

Articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  represented  by  letters 
or  characters  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed.  A  letter,  or 
letters  in  combination,  form  syllables  and  words,  which  are  the 
symbols  of  ideas. 

To  letters,  syllables,  and  words,  are  annexed  certain  sounds, 
which,  being  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech,  communicate  ideas, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ears.  When  letters  and  words 
are  written,  painted,  engraved,  or  printed,  they  communicate 
thoughts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes, 

In  order  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  or  opinions  cor- 
rectly, from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  essential  that  both  persons 
should  annex  the  same  sounds  to  the  same  letters  and  words  ;  or 
that  the  letters  and  words  used  should  be  symbols  of  the  same 
thoughts  to  both  persons.  This  identity  of  sounds  and  symbols 
constitutes  a  particular  language,  the  instrument  of  social  inter- 
course  in  a  nation. 

In  the  English  language,  the  letters  are  ticcnty-six ;  represent- 
ing sounds,  simple  or  compound;  or  modifying  such  sounds. 

Letters  are  of  two  kinds,  voioels  and  consonants. 

Vowels  are  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  opening  the  mouth  or 
organs  of  speech,  without  a  contact  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth.' 
The  sound  of  a  perfect  vowel  may  be  prolonged  at  pleasure,  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  the  organs.  Such  is  the  first  or  lono- 
sound  of  a,  e,  o. 

The  vowels  in  the  English  are  sir  —  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y.  But  i  and 
u  are  not  always  simple  vowels;  and  y  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
consonant.  These  letters  also  represent  different  sounds  —  a  cir- 
cum  stance  which  creates  much  difficulty  in  learning  the  lano-uan-e. 

The  broadest  or  deepest  vowel  sound  is  that  of  a  in  fall,  au  in 
aught,  ate  in  lam.  This  sound  requires  the  largest  opening  of  the 
mouth.  A  less  opening  of  the  organs  gives  the  sound  of  the  Ital- 
ian a,  as  in  father,  glass.  One  less  deep  gives  the  sound  of  the 
short  a,  as  in  fat,  cat,  can.  A  still  smaller  opening  gives  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate,  make  ;  and  a  still  smaller,  gives  the  sound  of  c 
in  mete,  feet.  The  first  sound  of  o,  as  in  note,  is  made  by  a  circu- 
lar position  of  the  lips;  and  with  a  less  circular  opening  of  the 
lips  we  utter  the  sound  of  oo  in  tool. 

The  first  or  long  sound  of  i  is  compound,  as  in  pine ;  so  is  the 
first  sound  of  u  in  due,  suit,  tribunal.  These  sounds  can  not  be 
exactly  expressed  or  described  in  writing. 

*  The  Spanish  punt)  is  the   Latin  pugmts;  and  our  word  paint,  the  D. pond,  is      tile  Latin  pngTio,  pugna.    How  far  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  Latin  pronun- 
the  Latin  pignus.     So  we  pronounce  impunc,  for  impugn,  French  impiigner,  from      elation,  let  the  reader  judge. 


The  first  or  long  sound  of  each  vowel  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  words  :  — 

a  in  make,  name.  o  in  note,  hold. 

e  in  me,  mete.  u  in  duty,  true. 

i  in  fine,  bind.  y  in  dry,  defy. 

The  short  sound  of  each  vowel  may  be  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  — 

a  in  mat,  ban.  o  in  not,  boss. 

e  in  bet,  men.  u  in  dun,  must. 

i  in  bit,  pin.  y  in  pity,  duty. 

The  vcwel  a  has  a  third  sound,  called  broad,  as  in  ball,  all, 
walk.  The  same  sound  is  expressed  by  au  in  taught,  and  by  aw 
in  saw.  This  sound  is  shortened  in  what,  quadrant,  quality.  Its 
remaining  sound  is  the  Italian  one  mentioned  above,  as  in  father, 
glass. 

The  vowel  e  has  the  sound  of  long  a  in  a  few  words,  as  in  prey, 
survey,  their. 

The  letter  i  retains  its  French  sound,  that  of  the  English  long  e, 
in  some  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  in  pique,  marine,  machine. 

The  vowel  o,  in  a  few  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo,  the  French 
ou,  as  in  move,  prove,  lose.  This  sound  of  oo  is  shortened  in 
book,  look.  In  a  few  words,  o  has  the  sound  of  u  short,  as  in 
dove,  love. 

The  first  sound  of  y,  as  in  dry,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i  in  pine  ; 
and  its  short  sound  in  glory,  pity,  is  the  same  as  that  of  i  in  pin, 
brisk.  This  short  sound  of  i  and  y  is,  properly,  the  short  sound 
of  e  long.  Hence  little,  when  the  first  vowel  is  prolonged,  be- 
comes leetle.     Hence  been  is  pronounced  bin. 

The  short  e  in  let  is  nearly,  but  not  precisely,  the  short  sound 
of  a  in  late. 

[Short  e  before  r  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  before  r  followed  by 
any  consonant  but  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  verges  toward 
the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  her,  fertile,  in  which  e  has  not  exactly 
the  same  sound  as  in  herring,  ferry.  Most  persons,  indeed,  as 
Smart  remarks,  run  completely  into  the  sound  of  short  u,  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  of  mercy  and  of  murder  alike.  Those 
who  are  more  delicate  in  their  pronunciation,  endeavor  to  avoid 
this  in  accented  syllables,  retaining  very  slightly  the  sound  of 
short  e,  though  it  is  difficult  to  do  this,  in  some  cases,  without 
running  into  the  sound  of  a.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
sound  of  short  i  and  y  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  in  sir,  circle, 
mirth,  &c.  Smart  remarks  that,  "  even  among  the  more  refined 
classes,  sir,  dirt,  bird,  are  pronounced  sur,  durt,  bvrd ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  very  common  words,  it  would  be  somewhat  affected  to 
insist  on  the  delicacy  refered  to."] 

The  vowel  u,  in  some  words,  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  book,  as  in 
pull,  full,  put. 

The  letter  u,  in  some  words,  is  pronounced  yu,  in  which  case  it 
is  anomalous,  representing  both  a  consonant  and  a  vowel.  This 
pronunciation  occurs  in  words  which  begin  with  u,  forming  a  syl- 
lable by  itself;  as  in  unite,  union,  unanimous ;  and  before  r,  as  in 
failure,  measure,  insure,  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Some  English  writers  allege  that  the  proper  sound  of  u  is  yu. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  the  true  sound  is  nearly  eu,  but  these 
letters  do  not  express  its  exact  sound. 

The  letter  in  has  its  form  and  its  name  from  the  union  of  two 
v's,  in  old  books ;  v  being  called  yu.  This  name  is  ill  chosen,  and 
not  adapted  to  express  its  sound.  This  letter  is,  properly,  a 
vowel,  with  the  sound  of  oo,  French  ou,  but  shortened  in  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  dwell,  pronounced  dooel1. 

That  w  is  a  vowel,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  its  sound,  oo,  may 
be  prolonged  at  pleasure,  with  the  same  position  of  the  organs  ; 
and  it  has  the  same  sound  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word ;  as  in  dwell,  well.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
is  preceded  by  a,  as  a  wall,  a  woolen  garment,  which  has  led 
writers  to  number  it  among  the  consonants. 

IV,  before  another  vowel,  forms  a  diphthongal  sound  ;  at  least 
this  combination  seems  to  deserve  a  place  among  diphthongs.  It 
corresponds  exactly  with  u  befoie  a  vowel,  as  in  equal,  equity,  in- 
iquity, antiquity,  quote,  question,  persuade,  in  which  w  might  be 
substituted  for  u,  as  it  is  in  the  Dutch  language. 

In  a  few  words,  10  is  written  before  h,  but  pronounced  after  it, 
as  in  when,  white,  pronounced  hooen,  kooite.  This  absurdity  has 
proceeded  from  a  change  of  the  order  of  letters  in  the  Saxon,  in 
which  h  preceded  u  ;  thus,  hxcen,  Incite. 
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Before  r,  as  in  wrench,  wring,  w  is  not  pronounced.  Before 
the  diphthong  ou,  as  in  wound,  w  aids  in  forming  a  triphthong. 

Following  o,  w  forms  part  of  a  diphthong,  as  in  now,  vow  ;  or  is 
mute,  as  in  low,  slow,  snow. 

Two  vowels  rapidly  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  constitute  a 
diphthong;  as  oi  in  join  ;  oy  in  joy ;  ou  in  sound;  and  oio  in  vote. 

Two  vowels  in  succession,  when  one  only  is  pronounced,  do 
not  form  a  diphthong.  In  my  books  I  follow  Sheridan,  and  de- 
nominate such  vowels  a  digraph;  that  is,  double  written.  Such 
are  the  following  :  ai,  ay,  au,  aw,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eu,  ew,  ey,  ie,  ou,  ui. 

Consonants  are  the  letters  which  represent  the  articulations  of 
the  organs.  The  letters  of  this  sort,  in  the  English  language,  are 
the  following,  in  large  and  small  characters:  B,  b  ;  C,  c ;  D,  d  ; 
F,  f ;  G,  g  ;  "H,  h ;  J",  j ;  K,  k  ;  L,  1 ;  M,  m ;  N,  n  ;  P,  p  ;  Q,  q  ; 
R,  r;  S,  s;  T,  t;  V,  v ;  X,  x  ;  Z,  z. 

The  articulations  or  jointings  made  by  these  letters,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  syllables  :  ab,  ac,  ad,  af,  ag,  aj,  ah 
al,  am,  an,  irp,  aq,  ar,  as,  at,  av,  ax,  az.  Observe  the  point  of 
contact  in  the  organs  which  stops  the  sound. 

The  letters  b,f,  p,  m,  v,  represent  the  articulations  of  the  lips, 
and  are  called  labials,  or  lip-letters. 

The  consonants  d,  t,  I,  n,  and  th,  represent  the  jointings  of  the 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  or  gum  in  which  the  teeth  are  inserted. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  denominated  dentals,  or  tooth-letters. 

The  consonants  close  c,  close  g,  k,  and  q,  represent  the  articu- 
lations of  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  and  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  or  palate  ;  hence  they  are  called  palatals,  or  palate-letters. 

The  consonants  j  and  z  represent  the  position  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue  near  the  upper  teeth  ;  and  when  pronounced,  the  breath 
issues  or  is  driven  out  between  the  tongue  and  teeth,  with  a  hiss- 
ing ;  hence  these  letters  are  called  sibilants,  or  hissing-letters. 
The  letter  c  before  e,  i,  and  y,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  s. 

The  letter  r  is  uttered  with  a  jar  or  vibration  of  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  near  the  upper  teeth. 

The  letters  j  and  x  represent  each  two  sounds  ;  those  of  j  may 
be  expressed  by  dj,  and  those  of  x  by  ks.  The  consonant  g  before 
c,  i,  and  y,  is,  in  many  words,  me  exact  equivalent  of  j. 

The  close  articulations  ir  terrupt  all  distinct  sound  ;  such  are  h, 
p,  and  t,  as  in  ak,  ap,  at.  These  are  called  mutes.  B  and  d  are 
mutes,  but  less  close. 

C  and  g  are  close  arf'culations  at  the  end  of  syllables,  as  in 
public,  rag.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  they  are  close  before 
a,  o,  and  u,  as  in  can,  rot,  cud ;  gap,  go,  gun.  But  before  e,  i,  and 
(/,  c  is  equivalent  to  s,  as  in  cedar,  city,  cycle;  and  g  is  sometimes 
close,  as  in  gift,  and  sometimes  compound,  as  in  general,  ginger. 

The  consonants  which  represent  articulations  not  close,  are/,  I, 
ai,  n,  r,  s,  v,  z  ;  as  in  the  syllables  of,  el,  em,  en,  cr,  es,  en,  ez. 

H  represents  ?  breathing,  and  is  denominated  aspirate. 

There  are,  in  English,  four  articulations,  for  which  there  are  no 
sincle  characters  ;  but  they  are  represented  by  ch,  sh,  th,  and  ng. 

The  sound  of  ch,  as  in  church,  cheer,  may  be  represented  by  tsh. 

The  ,ound  of  sh  occurs  in  shine,  shall.  It  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  "he  French  ch. 

Th  are  aspirated  in  think,  throne;  but  vocal  in  that,  thou. 

Walker,  in  explaining  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  represents  or 
denominates  the  consonant  b  as  flat,  and  p  as  sharp ;  v  as  flat,  and 
/  as  sharp ;  d  as  flat,  and  t  as  sharp  ;  th  in  thee,  thou,  as  flat,  and 
th  in  think,  as  sharp.  These  epithets  do  not  express  the  powers 
of  these  consonants,  nor  the  differences  between  them.  The  true 
representation  of  them  is  this  :  B  is  a  labial,  representing  a  less 
close  articulation  than  p,  which  indicates  a  compression  of  the  lips, 
that  instantly  stops  all  sound.  The  articulation  is  the  same.  D 
represents  a  less  close  articulation  of  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth 
than  t.  T  represents  an  articulation  of  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
lower  lip,  with  a  breathing  without  sound  ;  v  represents  the  same 
articulation  with  sound.  S  represents  a  near  articulation  of  the 
end  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth,  with  a  breathing  or  hissing 
without  sound ;  z  represents  the  same  articulation  with  a  hissing 
sound.  The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  articulation  sh 
as  in  fresh,  and  that  of  zh  as  in  osier,  fusion,  delusion: 

The  sound  of  ng  is  simple,  and  occurs  in  sing,  thing,  in  which 
the  articulation  is  not  close.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  parti- 
ciples and  verbals,  as  singing,  singer.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  words,  as  anger,  longer,  in  which  the  g  goes  to  the  subsequent 
syllable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  sound  of  ng  is  re- 
tained on  the  preceding  syllable.  To  indicate  this,  such  words 
are  marked  with  a  double  accent,  thus,  an."ger,  Ion" ger,  denoting 
that  they  are  not  to  be  pronounced  either  ang-er,  or  an-gcr,  but 
with  the  peculiar  sound  of  ng  followed  by  g,  as  described  above. 


Yet  there  are  not,  in  this  case,  two  articulations,  as  some  or- 
thogpists  seem  to  suppose.  The  g  directly  succeeds  the  peculiar 
sound  of  ng  without  any  new  position  of  the  organs,  so  that  there 
is  only  one  articulation  or  jointing  between  the  syllables,  though 
that  is  a  close  one. 

Orthoepists  represent,  that,  in  the  combination  nk,  as  in  ink, 
bank,  n  has  the  sound  of  ng.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  sound  of 
ng  is  nasal,  the  articulation  being  less  close  than  nk.  If  the  n  in 
such  words  had  the  sound  of  ng,  then  ink  would  have  a  nasal 
sound,  ing,  preceding  I; ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  close  articulation  k  stops  all  sound.  Walker,  then,  in 
representing  bank,  brink,  as  being  pronounced  bangle,  bringk,  en- 
tirely mistakes  the  fact. 

Note.  —  In  this  work,  the  diphthongs  of  foreign  words,  from 
which  anglicized  words  are  derived,  are  very  often  rejected  :  as  in 
economy,  edematous,  athencum,  maneuver,  pean.  The  diphthongs 
<e  and  <e  are  of  difficult  formation  in  writing,  and  of  no  use  in 
English  words. 


RULES   FOR   PRONUNCIATION, 

AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE    MANNER  OF    DESIGNAT- 
ING SOUNDS  IN   THIS  WORK. 

The  first  or  long  sound  of  the  vowels  is  designated  by  a  horizon- 
tal mark  over  the  vowel,  thus,  a,  e,  I,  6,  a,  y.  This  mark  is  not 
necessary  (though  it  is  here  used)  in  words  and  syllables  endincr 
in  e,  after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  fate,  mete,  rite,  note,  mute,  in 
which  the  first  vowel  is  long,  and  the  final  e  is  silent.  So  also  it 
is  unnecessary  in  the  last  syllables  of  colonnade,  fortitude,  auti- 
pode,  suicide,  proselyte,  consecrate,  and  others  of  similar  formation. 

The  first,  sound  of  a  vowel  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of 
accent  immediately  after  the  vowel,  as  in  fa'vor,  ce'dar,  vi'tal, 
glo'ry,  tru'ly,  cy'cle. 

The  second  or  short  sound  of  a  single  vowel  is  indicated  by 
one  or  more  consonants  terminating  the  word  or  syllable,  as  in 
ban,  band,  pen,  bend,  pin,  flint,  not,  plot,  sun,  must,  cyst,  withstand 
descend,  rotund. 

The  short  sound  is  also  indicated  by  the  mark  of  accent  im- 
mediately after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  sal'ary,  en'crgy,  in'fimu, 
bot'any,  hus'band,  sym'bol. 

The  third  or  broad  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points 
under  the  vowel ;  thus,  ball,  broad.  But  the  necessity  of  these 
points  is  superseded  by  a  general  rule,  that,  in  most  words  in 
which  a  is  followed  by  Id,  Ik,  11,  as  in  bald,  balk,  fall,  the  letter  a 
has  its  broad  sound.  [Still  the  a  is  generally  used  for  greater 
clearness.] 

This  broad  sound  occurs  in  the  digraphs  au  and  aw ;  as  in 
taught,  law. 

When  this  broad  a  is  shortened,  the  sound  i3  indicated  by  a 
single  point  under  a  ;  as  in  what,  quadrant. 

The  fourth  or  Italian  sound  of  a  is  designated  by  two  points 
over  the  letter  ;  thus,  bttr,  mdst,f Zither. 

The  letter  e  having  the  sound  of  a  long,  has  a  mark  under  the 
letter  ;  as  in  prey,  convey. 

The  letter  i,  when  it  has  the  sound  of  c  long,  has  two  points 
over  the  letter;  thus, fatigue,  marine. 

The  letters  i  and  o,  when  they  have  the  sound  of  u  short,  have 
a  curving  mark  ;  thus,  bird,  dove. 

The  vowel  o  has,  in  a  few  words,  the  sound  of  oo,  French  ou, 
which  is  indicated  by  two  dots  over  the  letter;  thus,  mfSve,  lose. 
This  sound,  when  shortened,  is  designated  by  a  point  under  each 
of  the  vowels;  thus,  book,  look;  bash, full. 

The  two  letters  oo,  without  points,  have  the  sound  of  the 
French  ou  ;  as  in  fool,  rooin. 

The  digraphs  ai,  ay,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first  or  long 
a,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

The  digraphs  ea,  ee,  ei,  ie,  always  have  the  sound  of  the  first  or 
long  e,  unless  otherwise  marked. 

In  all  cases,  when  one  vowel  of  a  digraph  is  marked,  that 
vowel  has  the  sound  designated  by  the  mark,  and  the  oilier  is 
quiescent ;  thus,  upbraid,  arrayed,  deceit,  siege,  appear,  course, 
float,  broad,  vein,  show. 

By  marking  the  vowel  o,  in  the  digraphs  ou  and  ow,  tne 
digraph  is  distinguished  from  the  diphthong;  thus,  in  source,  ou 
are  a  digraph;  but  in  sour  they  are  a  diphthong;  and  boic,  a 
weapon,  is  distinguished  from  bow,  to  bend. 
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Thus  ou  and  ok,  without  a  mark,  are  always  diphthongs. 

The  digraphs  eu,  ew,  and  ui,  have  the  sound  of  the  first  u;  as 
in  feud,  brew,  bruise.  The  writers  who  attempt  to  give  u  and  ew, 
after  r,  the  sound  of  oo,  as  in  rude,  brew,  [rood,  broo,~\  encourage 
an  affected  pronunciation.  In  all  such  words,  u  and  ew  have  the 
proper  sound  of  u  in  duty,  tumult,  lucid,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  the  general  usage  in  England.  Some  persons  affect  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  e  and  w  distinctly,  e  and  oo  ;  but  this  affectation 
was  condemned  by  Wallis,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  vowel  i,  in  the  termination  ive,  is  always  short;  as  in 
motive,  relative,  pronounced  motiv,  rclativ. 

The  peculiar  articulation  of  the  letter  r  renders  it  necessary  to 
utter  a  slight  sound  of  e  short  between  a  vowel  and  that  letter. 
Thus,  bare,  mere,  mire,  more,  mure,  are  pronounced  bder,  meer, 
mier,  moer,  muer  ;  so  in  parent,  apparent,  pronounced  nearly 
pdrrent,  appderent.  This  necessity  makes  a  slight  variation  in 
the  sound  of  a,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  a  particular 
mark  of  distinction. 

The  accented  syllable  is  designated  by  this  mark'  at  the  end, 
as  in  la'bor,  glo'ry,  ten'or,  amend',  det'rhnent,  withdraw1 ,  avoic', 
destroy1,  renew1. 

After  syllables  having  two  or  more  consonants  followed  by  e 
quiescent,  or  a  diphthong,  the  accent  has  no  effect  upon  the  vow- 
el, as  in  dislodge1,  rejoice1. 

In  many  cases,  the  mark  over  the  vowel  might  designate  both  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  and  the  accented  syllable,  as  in  abrade,  up- 
braid, deduce,  besiege;  but  the  accent  is  uniformly  marked.* 

The  letters  ch,  in  words  from  the  French,  are  pronounced  as 
sh,  and  over  the  letter  c  is  a  mark  ;  thus,  chaise,  pronounced 
shdyz. 

The  letters  ce,  ci,  and  ti,  before  a  vowel,  often  blend  into  the 
sound  of  sh.  Thus,  ocean,  Phocion,  motion,  are  pronounced 
o'shun,  Pho'shun,  mo'shun.  Hence,  ceous,  cious,  tious,  blend  into 
the  syllable  shus,  as  in  cetaceous,  gracious,  factious,  pronounced 
ceta'shus,  gra'shus,  fac'shusA 

The  termination  sion,  after  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  shun; 
concession  is  pronounced  conccsh'un.  But  after  a  vowel,  it  is 
pronounced  zhun ;  diffusion  is  pronounced  diffu'zhun. 

The  termination  tion,  in  most  words,  is  pronounced  shun,  after 
a  yowel  or  consonant ;  nation,  affection,  are  pronounced  na'shun, 
affec'  shun. 

In  a  few  words,  dun,  tion,  are  pronounced  chun ;  as  in  Chris- 
tian, bastion.     Egyptian  is  an  exception  ;  Egypshun. 

The  termination  sier,  when  not  under  the  accent,  is  pronounced 
zher  or  zhur,  as  in  o'sier,  bra1  sier ;  but  when  under  the  accent,  it 
has  the  sound  of  seer,  as  in  cuirassier1 . 

When  two  accents  occur  after  e  or  i,  and  before  ci  and  ti,  they 
indicate  that  the  preceding  syllable  ends  with  the  pronunciation 
of  sh.  Thus,  pre'1  cious,  vi'Hiate,  are  pronounced  presh'ous,  vish'- 
ate ;  the  ci  and  ti  blending  into  the  sound  of  sh. 

In  such  words  as  pronunciation,  euphony  seems  to  require  that 
cia  should  be  uttered  in  two  syllables,  pro-nun- ci-a' tion,  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  sound  of  sh  ;  pronunshashunA 

Dr.  Ash  remarks,  that  the  different  vowels,  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, are  pronounced  alike,  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  in  the  words 
altar,  alter,  manner,  manor,  murmur,  all  the  vowels  of  the  last  syl- 
lables have  nearly  the  same  sound.  Hence  it  is  useless  to  mark  the 
unaccented  vowels,  their  sounds  being  too  obscure  and  indistinct 
to  be  defined,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  marks.  The  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  if  any  exist,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by 
usaire  and  good  taste. 

The  letters  gh,  in  most  English  words,  are  quiescent.  In  the 
following,  they  are  pronounced  like  f;  cough,  cltough,  dough, 
cnowh,  laugh,  rough,  tough,  trough. 

H  after  r  is  mute,  as  in  rhetoric. 

G  and  k  before  n  are  mute,  as  in  gnaw,  knave. 

W  before  r  is  mute,  as  in  lorest,  wrong. 

In  a  few  words,  h  after  w  is  pronounced  before  it,  as  in  what, 
which. 

In  the  termination  en,  e  is  usually  mute,  as  in  broken,  pro- 
nounced brokn. 

*  It  is  said  by  some  writer,  thnt  the  accent  never  falls  on  a  vowel,  but  always 
on  a  consonant.  This  is  a  preat  mistake.  The  last  syllable  of  foresee  has  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  on  the  vowels  which  end  the  syllable.  In  open, 
the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  in  which  there  is  no  consonant. 


The  final  e  is  mute  after  I,  in  the  following  syllables  :  ble,  cle, 
die,  fie,  gle,  kle,  pie,  tie,  zle. 

B  after  m  is  mute,  as  in  dumb. 

L  is  mute  before  k,  as  in  walk ;  before  m,  as  in  calm ;  and 
before  /,  as  in  half,  calf. 

JV  is  mute  after  m,  as  in  hymn. 

Ph  are  always  pronounced  like  /,  as  in  philosophy ;  but  they 
are  silent  in  phthisic,  pronounced  tizzic. 

P  is  mute  before  s,  as  in  psalm  ;  and  before  t,  as  in  ptyalism, 
Ptolemy. 

In  the  terminating  syllable  of  adjectives,  ous,  the  letter  o  is 
always  silent. 

The  unaccented  y,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  short,  like  i  in  pin, 
pit,  as  in  glory,  probity.  In  the  plural  of  such  words,  ies  are 
pronounced  iz,  as  glories,  pronounced  gloriz. 

But  y,  in  monosyllables,  has  its  first  sound,  as  in  dry,  my;  and 
in  verbs  and  plurals  of  nouns  the  same  sound  occurs  in  the  in- 
fections, as  in  fly,  flies  ;  try,  tries  ;  pronounced  fllze,  trlze. 

In  the  termination/?/,  the  y  has  its  first  sound,  as  in  fortify.  So 
also  i  in  the  last  syllable  of fortifies. 

S  has  its  proper  sound  after  /,  p,  k,  t,  and  th  aspirate,  as  in 
chiefs,  caps,  franks,  pits,  deaths. 

S  has  the  sound  of  z  after  b,  d,  g,  gh,  1,  m,  n,  r,  s  and  ss,  z,  v, 
aw,  ay,  ew,  ey,  ow,  oy,  sh,  ng,  th  vocal,  ch,  oc,  ie,  and  after  c  fol- 
lowed by  e  final;  as  in  robs,  robes,  races,  rods,  rides,  racrs,  rao-cs, 
toils,  dreams,  sighs,  rains,  bars,  waves,  roses,  passes,  mazes,  laws, 
days,  news,  preys,  vows,  joys,  brushes,  sings,  breathes,  churches, 
foes,  flies. 

S  before  m  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  spasm,  baptism 

The  letter  z,  in  Welsh  words,  is  pronounced  as  the  vocal  th  in 
that,  thou. 

In  many  cases,  a  word,  the  better  to  express  the  pronunciation, 
is  written  a  second  time,  in  the  letters  most  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  case,  the  pronunciation  of  the  radical  word  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  derivatives,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Thus, 
bright  is  written  brlte,  to  show  the  pronunciation  ;  and  this 
pronunciation  is  to  be  observed  in  its  derivatives,  brightness, 
brightly. 

The  letter  u,  it  has  been  remarked,  has  the  sound  of  yu  in 
words  in  which  this  letter  forms  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  u-nit, 
u-nanimoits,  u-biquity,  usurp,  and  in  some  monosyllables,  as  in 
use,  pronounced  yuse. 

In  extending  this  sound  to  u  after  d,  as  in  gradual,  credu- 
lous, Walker  has  changed  the  sound  of  d  to  that  of  dj ;  and 
gradual  becomes  gradjual  or  grajual ;  credulous  is  chanced 
to  credjulous  or  crcjulous.  But  this  pronunciation  of  Walker  is 
severely  condemned  by  Jameson  and  Knowles.  So  also  Walker's 
butsheus  for  beauteous,  plentshus  for  plenteous,  are  condemned 
and  discarded.  The  same  fate  attends  Walker's  ingrejent  for  in- 
gredient, and  other  words  of  a  like  orthography. 

The  present  practice  is  to  give  to  u  the  sound  of  yu,  in  such 
words  as  nature, feature,  rapture;  which  are  pronounced  ndt-yur, 
feat-yur,  rapt-yur.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
to  avoid  the  common  corruption  of  a  change  of  t  into  tsh,  as  in 
natshur  —  a  pronunciation  condemned  by  the  latest  orthoepists. 

But  in  words  of  more  syllables  than  two,  this  pronunciation  of 
u  as  yu,  in  the  last  syllable,  as  in  caricature,  literature,  judicature, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  [Still,  as  the  corruption  referred  to  oc- 
curs quite  as  frequently  in  words  of  this  class  as  in  those  of  two 
syllables,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  place  them  all  on  the  same 
footing,  and  to  mark  with  the  sound  of  u  as  heard  in  unite,  all  the 
terminations  in  ure,  with  their  derivatives.] 

The  termination  ed,  in  the  past  tense  and  participles  of  verbs, 
retains  the  vowel  e,  in  this  vocabulary,  for  showing  the  proper 
orthography,  especially  to  foreigners;  but  in  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation, this  vowel  is  omitted,  except  after  d  and  t.  Thus, 
abandoned,  delivered,  charmed,  are  pronounced  abandond,  de- 
liccrd,  charmd.  This  rule  extends  to  all  cases,  except  to  some 
formal  uses  of  particular  words,  or  to  occasional  uses  of  some 
words  in  verse. 

After  d  and  t,  this  termination  ed  is,  from  necessity,  pronounced 
as  a  distinct  syllable;  as  in  abraded,  hated. 

t  The  English  orthoepists  allege  that  the  letter  c,  in  such  words,  has  the 
sound  of  sh.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  pronunciation  of  sh,  in  such  words,  is  the 
effect  of  blending  the  sound  of  c  with  the  following  vowel  This  mistake  has 
misled  Walker  and  others  into  a  multitude  of  errors 
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"  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  men's  words,  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  *  *  *  He  that 
hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and  speaks  only  empty  sounds.  *  *  *  The  only  sure  way  of  making  known  the 
signification  of  the  name  of  any  simple  idea,  is  by  presenting  to  his  senses  that  subject  which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him 
actually  have  the  idea  that  word  stands  for.  *  *  *  The  shape  of  a  horse,  or  cassiowary,  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted  on 
the  mind  by  words ;  the  sight  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thousand  times  better.  *  *  *  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  propose,  that  words  stand- 
ing for  things  which  are  known  and  distinguished  by  their  outward  shapes,  should  be  expressed  by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them. 
#  *  *  Naturalists,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way,  and  he  that  has  had  occasion  to  consult  them,  will 
have  reason  to  confess,  that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium  or  ibex,  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb  or  beast,  than  he  could  have  from  a  long 
definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And  so  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  if  instead  of  currycomb  and  cymbal, 
which  are  the  English  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  see  stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of  these  instruments,  as  they 
were  in  use  among  the  ancients.  *  *  *  Such  things  as  these,  which  the  eye  distinguishes  by  their  shapes,  would  be  best  let  into  the 
mind  by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more  determine  the  signification  of  such  words  than  any  other  words  set  for  them,  or  made  use  of  to  de- 
fine them."  Locke  on  the  Human   Understanding. 


A  little  before  tlie  appearance  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  "Webster's  Dictionary  in  1847,  there  was  commenced 
in  Great  Britain  a  work  published  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of  The  Imperial  Dictionary.  This  was  a 
reprint  (almost  verbatim)  from  an  earlier  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary,  with  a  few  omissions  and  in- 
sertions ;  but  containing,  of  course,  none  of  the  improvements  made  in  the  Revised  Edition.  The  editor,  Dr. 
Ogilvie,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  "Webster's  Dictionary,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  is 
acknowledged,  both  in  this  country  [Great  Britain]  and  America,  to  be  superior  to  every  other  Dictionary  hither- 
to published."  A  prominent  feature  of  the  work,  however,  was  the  introduction  of  Pictorial  Illustrations; 
thus  seeking,  by  "the  assistance  of  Diagrams  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  to  furnish  clearer  ideas  of  various 
subjects  and  objects,  and  of  the  signification  of  various  terms,  than  could  be  conveyed  by  mere  verbal  description." 
Dr.  Ogilvie  well  remarks,  "  For  all  practical  purposes  the  chief  value  of  a  Dictionary  consists  in  its  definitions." 
While,  however,  Webster  stands  confessedly  preeminent  in  this  department,  it  is  obvious  that  a  correct  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  object  or  thing  to  be  defined,  will  often  aid  in  giving  a  clearer  conception  of  that  object 
than  could  be  conveyed  by  any  mere  statement  in  words.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Botany,  Geometry,  Heraldry, 
Mechanics,  Music,   Coats  of  Arms,  objects  of  Natural  History,  &c,  are  evidently  of  this  description. 

Intelligent  gentlemen  whose  judgment  could  be  relied  on,  have  frequently  urged  the  publishers  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  to  incorporate  this  same  feature  of  Pictorial  Illustrations  into  their  work.  They  accordingly  gave 
some  assurances  in  this  direction  a  considerable  time  since  :  and,  in  presenting  the  public  a  new  edition  of  their 
work,  they  have  now  the  pleasure  of  redeeming  any  pledges  given  or  implied  of  this  character,  in  a  manner  which 
they  trust  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public  ;  earnestly  desirous  that  in  no  department  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  may  fail  to  meet  any  reasonable  expectation  or  wish  of  the  countrymen  of  Dr.  Webster,  by  whom 
his  lexicographical  labors  have  been  so  generously  appreciated. 

The  following  pages  will  perhaps  sufficiently  explain  themselves,  and  witness  to  the  honesty  of  our  endeavor, 
that  no  suitable  expenditure  or  proper  degree  cf  artistic  skill,  should  be  wanting  to  render  this  new  feature  alike 
useful  and  attractive.     For  the  designs,  we  are  indebted,  to  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
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before  referred  to.  Yet  we  have  by  no  means  relied  exclusively  on  that  work.  Many  things  of  this  nature, 
useful  and  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  the  public  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  found  would  be  much  less 
so  in  a  work  designed  more  particularly  for  the  American  people,  for  example,  the  fullness  to  which  the  depart- 
ment of  Heraldry  is  there  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  here  presented  several  entirely  new  features, 
or  a  much  greater  fullness  of  illustration ;  as,  for  example,  in  Coats  of  Arms,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet, 
Musical  Terms,  Geometry,  Races  of  Men,  &c. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  (and,  it  is  believed,  excellence)  here  introduced,  is  that  the  Illustra- 
tions in  a  given  department  are  grouped  and  presented  by  themselves.  Thus  will  be  found  together,  in  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  the  cuts  illustrative  of  Architecture,  Botany,  Carpentry,  Coats  of  Arms,  Entomology, 
Geology,  Geometry,  Ichthyology,  Heraldry,  Mechanics,  Machinery,  Music,  Mythology,  Ornithology,  Philos- 
ophical Instruments,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  Reptiles,  Quadrupeds,  &c,  &c.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
are  obvious,  as  are  those  of  having  the  Illustrations  together ;  since,  besides  admitting  of  better  mechanical 
execution,  the  consulter  has  thus  placed  before  him,  at  one  view,  the  diagrams  or  engravings  illustrative  of  an  en- 
tire department.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  usually  appended  to  the  engravings  the  number  of  the  page  where 
the  verbal  definition  can  be  found,  under  the  appropriate  word  in  the  vocabulary  ;  and  also  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  a  star,  *,  to  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  which  are  illustrated  in  the  Pictorial  department,  and  even  to  the 
particular  definition  so  illustrated,  where  there  are  more  than  one.  Thus  the  consulter  will  find  little  if  any  in- 
convenience from  this  grouping  of  the  cuts,  which  has  in  every  other  respect  very  important  advantages.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  usual  arrangement  in  Encyclopedias,  and  works  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  this  classification  very  rigid,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
under  what  particular  head  a  given  word  should  fall.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  give  this  general  division, 
and  as  the  arrangement  throughout  is  alphabetical,  any  illustrated  word  will  readily  be  found,  either  under  what 
may  be  deemed  an  appropriate  head,  as  given  in  the  Index,  or  in  its  general  alphabetical  place. 

To  the  engraver,  John  Andrew,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  electrotypers,  Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Smith  &  Son 
of  New  York,  is  this  new  feature  indebted  for  its  superior  workmanship  and  beauty. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Speingfield,  Mass.,  1859. 
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The  figures  given  refer  to  the  page  in  the  Dictionary,  where  the  word  and  its  appropriate  definition  may  be  found.     Where  the  page  is  not  indicated,  the  word  may 

usually  be  found  in  its  appropriate  alphabetical  place  in  the  Appendix. 


A. 


ABACUS,  p.  1,  dcf.  2. 


— 

o 

ooooooo 

ooooooooo 

MO- 

ooooo 

ooooooooo ■ 

ooooo- 

oJ 

ACALEPELE,  p.  8. 
1. 


1.  Medusa  pellucena. 
MQIS,  p.  23. 


2.  Rhizostoma  Cuvieri. 


AILETTES,m.  [.Ft.  little 
wings.] 


Pallas  with  the  JEgis 


A  term  applied  to  the 
small  square  shields  of 
arms  which  were  worn 
upon  the  shoulders  of 
knights  during  a  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  They 
were  the  prototypes  of 
the  modern  epaulets. 


AIR-GUN. 


ALCHEMIST,  p.  32. 


ALLECEET,  n.,  [Ger.  all  strength.] 


Light  armor,  used  both  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Swiss.  It 
consisted  of  a  breastplate 
and  gussets,  often  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  sometimes  below  the 
knees. 


AUecret  Armor,  a.d.  1540. 
ALTAR,  p.  39,  def.  1. 


Grecian  Alter. 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS. 

MORSE,  p.  730. 


Morse  or  Walrus  (Tricliechus  rosmarua.) 

TORTOISE,  p.  1161,  def.  1. 


Common  or  Greek  Tortoise  (Tcsludo  Qnecu.) 


AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS-Continued. 


Hawk's-bill  Turtle  (Chelonia  imbricata). 
(See  Tortoise  Shell,  p.  1161.) 


Hawk's-bill  Turtle,  under  side. 
ANAMORPHOSIS,  p.  46,  def.  1. 


In  perspective  drawings, 
a  deformed  or  distorted  por- 
trait or  figure,  which,  in 
one  point  of  view  is  con- 
fused or  unintelligible,  and 
in  another,  is  an  exact  and 
regular  representation ;  or 
confused  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  reflected  from  a  plane 
or  curved  mirror,  appearing 
regular,  and  in  right  propor- 
tion. 


/ 


/ 

L .8 

ANDROSPHINXES,  n.    [G.   avrjp,  avSpos,  a  man, 

and  fi'yl,  a 

Bphinx.]     In 

Eg  yptian 

art,  lions 

with   human 

heads. 
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ANONA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 


Sour  Sop  (Anona  muricata.) 


ANTENNAE,  p.  53. 


a  type  of  the  nat.  order 
Anonaceic.  A. 
squamosa,  sweet 
sop,  grows  in  the 
West  Indian  isl- 
ands, and  yields 
an  edible  fruit  hav- 
ing a  thick,  sweet, 
luscious  pulp.  A. 
muricata,  sour 
sop,  is  another 
species  cultivated 
both  in  the  West 
and  the  East  In- 
dies, which  produ- 
ces a  large  oval 
fruit  of  a  greenish 
yellow  color,  con- 
taining a  sweet 
pulp,  mixed  with 
a  most  agreeable 
acid. 


They  rarely  exceed  two  in 
number,  though  in  some  in- 
sects of  the  apterous  kind, 
they  amount  to  four,  and  even 
six ;  the  variations  in  their 
structure  are  very  great,  they 
are  considered  as  the  organs 
of  touch  and  hearing.  The 
figure  represents  the  fire-lly,  a  native  of  America, 
which  emits  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light. 


ANT-HILLS,  p.  52. 


Fire-fly,  a  a,  Antennae. 


Termite  Ant-hills. 

In  tropical  climates,  the  nests  of  some  species  of 
the  white  ant  (Termites')  are  sometimes  elevated  to 
a  great  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like 
pyramids  or  towers,  occasionally  surmounted  by  a 
solid  roof,  which,  by  their  height  and  number,  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  like  a  smairvillage. 


ANTLEE,  p.  56. 


Antlers  of  Fossil  Elk  (Cervus  glganteus.) 
APLYSIA,  n. 


Sea'-harc  (Aplysia  depilam). 

The  sea-hare,  a  genus  of  tnollusca,  of  the  order  of 
Toctibranchiata.  Some  of  the  species  have  the 
power  of  throwing  out  a  deep  purple  liquor,  With 
which  the  animal  colors  the  water  around  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  it  perceives  any  danger. 


APSIS,  p.  63,  def.  1. 


ARCHITECT/DUE— Continued. 


nexed  figure,  A  and  B  are  apsides,  or  points  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun, 
the  orbit  of  such  planet  being  an  ellipse  with  the 
sun  in  one  of  the  loci,  as  at  S. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ABACUS,  p.  1,  def.  3. 


The  point  at  the  ,  ANNULET,  p.  51/  def.  1. 
greatest  distance 
is  called  the  higher 
apsis,  and  at  the 
least  the  lower 
apsis.  The  line 
of  the  apsides  has 
a  slow  angular  mo- 
tion in  the  plane 
of  the  planefs  or- 
bit.     In    the    an- 


Abacus,  Roman  Doric. 
ACANTHUS,  p.  8,  def.  2. 


ALETTE,  n.  [Ital.  aletta.} 


Alette.    A,  Arch.    B,  B,  Pillars.    C,  C,  Alettes. 

Tho  face  of  the  pier  of  an  arch,  extending  from  the 
arris  of  the  reveal ;  but  more  particularly,  that  por- 
tion betwixt  the  arris  of  the  reveal  and.  the  pillar 
or  pilaster  which  is  used  to  decorate  tho  arch. 


AMPHIPEOSTTLE,  p.  44 


A  small  mem- 
ber, whose  hor- 
izontal section 
is  circular. 


1    1 
t    I    in  1A 


Portico  in  An'.is.  ;  A,  A,  Autos. 

ARCADE,  p.  65,  def.  1. 


Arcade,  Romsey  Church,  Hampshire,  Eo(r. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  more  com- 
monly applied  as  an  ornamental  dressing  to  a  wall, 
as  in  the  figure. 


BALCONY,  p.  95. 


BALUSTEAPE,  p.  96. 


BAND,  p.  96,  def.  2. 


Also  the  round  molding 
or  suit  of  moldings,  which 
encircles  tho  middle  of  tho 
shaft  in  tho  early  English 
style.  The  term  is  also  used 
for  the  tablet  or  string 
course  round  a  tower,  or 
other  part  of  a  building. 
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ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 

BASE,  p.  101,  def.  1. 


Tuscan  Base. 
BASTON,  or  BATOON,  p.  103. 


[BIWmilMifi 


BILLET,  p.  12 


BUCRANIA,  n.  plur.    [L.  ox-skulls.]     Sculptured 
—  _      ■  —     _^ _.     ornaments     re- 

presenting ox- 
sknlls  adorned 
with  wreaths  or 
other  orna- 
ments, which 
were  emploj'ed 
to  decorate  the 
frieze  of  the  en- 
tablature, in  the 
Ionic  and  Co- 
rinthian orders 
of  architecture. 


BYZANTINE   ARCHITECTURE,  n. 

Fig.  l.  Fig.  2. 

lllSllllSa 


Byzantine  Capitals.  Fig.  l,fromtho  Apse  of  Mnrano.  Fig.  2,  from 
Ike  Casa  Loredan,  Venice.  From  Raskiu'a  Stones  of  Venice. 
A  st_yle  of  architecture  developed  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  about  A.D.  300.  The  leading  forms  which 
pervade  the  Byzantine  are  the  round-arch,  the 
dome,  the  circle,  and  the  cross.  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  are  of  endless  variety,  and  full  of  inven- 
tion. The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  are  prominent 
examples  of  Byzantine  architecture. 

CANTALIVER,  p.  170. 

Cantalivcrs 
6erve  the  same 
end  as  modil- 
Hons.but  whilo 
the  use  of  the 
latter  is  con- 
fined to  regular 
architecture, 
the  former 
have  a  general 
and  trivial  use. 

CAPITAL,  p.  172,  def.  1. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 


In  classical 
arch,  the  dif- 
ferent orders 
have  their  re- 
spective capi- 
tals, but  in 
Egyptian,  In- 
dian, Norman, 
and  Gothic  ar- 
ch i  t  e  c  t*i  r  e, 
they  are  end- 
lessly diversi- 
fied. 


Gothic  Capital,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  12ng. 
CATHERINE  WHEEL  WINDOW. 

i i  : 


tw 


Catherine  Wheel  Window,  St.  David's. 
In  arch.,  a  large  circular  ornament  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  Gothic  windows,  fitted  with  a  ro- 
sette, or  radiating  divisions.     [See  Rose  Window.] 


CHAPTREL,  p.  192. 


Composite  Capital. 


The  capitals  of  pillars  and 
pilasters,  which  support 
arches,  commonly  called 
imposts. 


CHEVRON,  p.  197,  def.  2. 


Chevron  molding. 

Called  also  the  Zigzag  and  Dancctte 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

COLUMN,  p.  220,  def.  1. 


CLUSTERED 
COLUMN. 


Tuscan  Column. 

1.  Fillet.  2.  CymnRecta.  3.  Corona.  4.  Ovolo.  5.  Cnvetto. 
6.  Frieze.  1.  Fillet.  8.  Uprer  Fascia.  9.  Lower  Fascia. 
10.  Abacus.  II.  Ovolo.  1-2.  Colarino  or  neck.  13.  Astragal. 
14.  Apophyses.     15.  Torus.    16.  Plinth. 

Columns  are  chiefly  used  in  the  construction  or 
adornments  of  buildings.  They  arc  also  used,  how- 
ever, singly  for  various  purposes. 


CONSOLE,  p.  254. 


It  is  frequent- 
ly used  merely 
as  an  ornament; 
as  on  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch. 


Cornico  supported  by  Consoles,  A  A. 


■ 
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*     ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 
COEBEL,  p.  266. 


In  arch.,  a  piece  of  stone, 
wood,  or  iron,  projecting 
from  the  vertical  face  of  a 
wall,  to  support  some  su- 
perincumbent object.  Cor- 
bels are  of  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  and  are  ornamented 
in  many  ways. 


Corbel,  Stonechurch,  Kent,  Eng. 
CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL,  p.  267. 


CORNICE,  p.  26T,  def.  1 


Gothic  Comic 
CORONA,  p.  26?,  def.  1. 


CROCKET,  p.  2S5. 


ARCHITECTTJKE— Continued. 

CUPOLA,  p.  292. 

The  Italian 
word  signifies 
a  hemispheri- 
cal roof  which 
covers  a  cir- 
cular building 
like  the  Pan- 
tile o  n  at 
Rome,  or  the 
temple  of  Ves- 
ta at  Tivoli. 
The  greater 
part  of  mod- 
ern cupolas 
are  semi-el- 
liptical, cut 
through  their 
shortest  dia- 
meter, and 
constructed  of 
timber ;  but 
tire  ancient 
cupolas  were 
nearly  hemi- 
spherical, and  constructed  of  stone.  The  finest 
modern  cupolas  are.  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
the  one  on  the  Bank  of  England  and  those  of  St. 
Paul's,  London ;  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris;  Santa  Maria  at 
Elorence ;  and  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

CUSHION-CAPITAL,  n.  In  arch.,  a  capital  so 
sculptured  as  to  appear 
like  a  cushion  pressed 
upon,  very  common  in 
Indian  buildings ;  also 
applied  to  the  Norman 
capital,  consisting  of  a 
cube  rounded  off  at  its 
lower  extremities. 


Cupola,  Radclyffe  Library,  Oxford,  Eng 


Norman  Cushion-capital. 
DORIC,  p.  361. 


Doric  Cripila). 
DORMER-WINDOW,  p.  361. 


In  its  usual  form,  the  crocket  is  a  foliated  band, 
covering  the  angle  of  the  member  to  which  it  is 
applied,  swelling  out  at  regular  intervals  into  tufts 
of  leaves  with  considerable  projection;  to  these 
tufts  the  term  crocket  is  commonly  restricted. 
Sometimes  in  place  of  leaves,  crockets  assume  the 
forms  of  animals. 

CYME,  p.  296. 


Cymnll 


Dormer-Window,  Oxford,  Eng 
ENTABLATURE,  p.  399. 


In  large 
hu/ldings.pro- 
jections  similar 
to  entabla- 
tures are  often 
carried  round 
the  whole  edi- 
fice, or  along 
the  front  only. 
These  projec- 
tions are  also 
termed  en- 
tablatures. In 
this  sense,  the 
term  is  applied 
by  engineers  to 


similar  parts  of  the  framing  of  machinery,  wherein 
architectural  designs  arc  introduced. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 
FESTOON,  p.  448. 


The  festoon 
in  architec- 
ture is  some- 
times com- 
posed of  an 
imitation  of 
drapery,sim- 
ilarly  dis- 
posed,    and 

frequently  of  an  assemblage  of  musical  instruments, 
implements  of  war  or  of  the  chase,  and  the  like, 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  it 
ornaments  is  appropriated. 
FINIAL,  p.  454. 


The  knot  or  bunch 
of  foliage,  or  flower, 
that  forms  the  upper 
extremities  of  pinna- 
cles in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  sometimes, 
the  pinnacle  itself. 


The  small  arcs 
in  the  tracery  of 
Gothic  windows, 
panels,  &c, '  which 
are  said  to  be  tre- 
foiled,  quatrefoiled, 
cinquefoiled,  multifoiled,  &c,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  arcs,  which  they  contain. 


GABLE,  p.  490. 


Old  wooden  Gable  at  Coventry,  Eng. 
GARGOYLE,  p.  494. 


In  the  arclu 
of  the  middle 
ages,  the  gar- 
goyle assumes 
a  vast  variety 
of  forms,  often 
frightful,  fan- 
tastic, or  gro- 
tesque. 


Gargoyle,  Stony-Stratford,  Eng. 
GROINED  ARCH.  p.  521. 


A  n  arch 
formed  by  the 
intersection  of 
two  semicylin- 
ders  or  arches. 
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AKCHITECTUBE-Continued. 
HELIX,  p.  545. 


Helices. 

HIP-ROOF,  p.  553. 


In  every  perfect 
capital  there  are  six- 
teen helices,  two  at 
each  angle,  and  two 
meeting  under  the 
middle  of  each  face  of 
the  abacus. 


INVERTED  ARCH,  or  INVERT. 


An  arch  with  its  intrados  below  the  axis  or  spring- 
ing line,  and  of  which  therefore  the  lowest  stone  is 
the  key-stone.  Inverted  arches  are  used  in  foun- 
dations to  connect  particular  points,  and  distribute 
their  weight  or  pressure  over  a  greater  extent  of 
surface,  as  in  piers  and  the  like. 
IONIC  CAPITAL,  p.  624. 


A  window  made 


p^=ir™i 


Lattice- Window,  Cairo. 

M  ROOF. 


of  laths  or  strips 
of  iron  which  cross 
another  like 
net-work,  so  as  to 
leave  open  inter- 
stices. It  is  only 
I  used  when  air  ra- 
ther than  light  is 
to  be  admitted. 


MANSARD  ROOF,  p.  692 


A  roof  formed 
with  an  upper 
and  under  set 

ft.       of    rafters    on 

^\c  each  srae,  the 
Vy  under  set  less, 
\\  and  the  upper 
ps  set  more  in- 
F*  clined  to  the 
cccc  Rafters,   horizon.      It  is 


■  A 

a  Tie-beam,  b  Collar-beam, 
called  a  mansard  roof  from  tho  name  of  its  inventor, 
Francois  Mansard,  and  it  is  also  called  a  curb  roof, 
from  Fr.  courber,  to  bend,  descriptive  of  the  double 
inclination  of  its  sides. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

METOPE,  p.  711. 


II    lilllUBIIIIIIHlHpilUirj!!!1        ' 


MINARET,  p,  715, 


~j!!l£T    /WaMU    ~i 

Minarets,  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople. 
MODILLION,  p.  723 


MULLION,  p.  736. 


A  vertical  division  be- 
tween the  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  &c,  in 
Gothic  architecture.  Mul- 
lions  are  rarely  found  ear- 
lier than  the  early  English 
style.  Their  moldings  are 
very  various.  Sometimes 
the  styles  in  wainscoating 
are  called  mullions. 


a  a  Mullions.     b  b  Transom. 
PEDIMENT,  p.  80S. 


ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

ORIEL,  p.  778. 


A  large  bay  or 
recessed  window 
in  a  hall,  chapel,  or 
other  apartment. 
It  usually  projects 
from  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall,  either 
in  a  semi-octago- 
nal or  semi-square 
plan,  and  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  and 
sizes.  "When  not 
on  the  ground-floor 
it  is  supported  on 
brackets  orcobrels. 


Oriel  Window,  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Eng. 
PENDANT  POST,  n. 


PENDANT,  p.  810, 
def.  2. 


Pendant,  Crosby  Hall,  London. 


P  Pendant  Post,  14th  century. 
Raunds  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

In  a  medieval  principal  roof-truss,  a  short  post 
placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower  end  sup- 
ported on  a  corbel  or  capital,  and  its  upper  support- 
ing the  tie-beam  or  hammer-beam. — 2.  The  support 
of  an  arch  across  the  angles  of  a  square. 


PENT-ROOF,  p.  812. 


PINNACLE,  p,  828,  def.  1. 


A  roof  formed  like  an  inclined 
plane,  the  slope  being  all  on  one 
side ;  called  also  a  shed-roof. 


Early  English  Pinnacle, 
Beverley  Minster. 


Perpendicular  Pinnacle, 
Trimly  Church,  Cambridge. 
There  exists  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  pinnacle  comprehended  the  whole  or- 
nament, as  above  described,  or  only  its  crowning 
spire  ;  the  proper  name  for  the  whole  being  sup- 
posed to  be  finial. 


Uxrvii 
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ARCHITECTURE-Continued. 

PILASTEE,  p.  826. 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued, 


A  debased  pillar ;  a  square 
pillar  projecting  from  a  pier, 
or  froin  a  wall,  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  Its  breadth.  Pilas- 
ters originated  in  the  Gre- 
cian antre.  In  Eoman  archi- 
tecture they -were  sometimes 
tapered  like  columns,  and 
finished  with  capitals  mod- 
eled after  the  order  with 
which  they  were  used. 


QUEEN-POST,  p 


la,  Queen-posts,    n, Tic  team,      c,  Struts  or  Braces,     d.  Purlins. 

e,  Collar'  beams,     f,  Common  rafters,    g  g,    Wall  plates,    h, 

Ridge  piece. 

In  arch.,  the  suspending  posts  in  the  framed  prin- 
cipal of  a  roof,  or  in  a  trussed  partition,  or  other 
truss  where  there  are  two.  When  there  is  only  one 
post  it  is  called  a  king-post  or  crown-post. 


QUIRK-MOLDINGS,  p.  902. 


Quirted  Ogee. 

EOOF,  p.  963,  def.  1. 


Plain  Ogco, 


Hip  Roof.  Conical  Roof.  Ogee  Roof. 


,,  King-post 
E  E,  Backs 
plates.     Hj 


King-post  Roof. 


n,  Tie  beam,  c  c,  Struts  or  braces,  u  d,  Purlins. 
or  principal  rafters,  p  r,  Common  rafters,  go,  Wait 
Ridge  piece. 


Queen-post  Roof. 


A  A;  Queen-posts,  b,  Tie  beam,  c  c,  Struts  or  braces.  D  d,  Pur- 
lins. E,  Straining  beam.  F  F,  Common  rafters.  G  G,  Wall 
plates,     h,  Ridge  piece. 

The  mode  of  framing  here  exhibited  is  termed  a 
truss.  Sometimes,  when  the  width  of  the  building 
is  not  great,  common  rafters  are  used  alone  to  sup- 
port the  roof.  They  are  in  that  case  joined  together 
in  pairs,  nailed  where  they  meet  at  top,  and  con- 
nected with  a  tie  at  the  bottom. 

ROSE-WINDOW,  p.  964. 


Rose-Window,  west,  front,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Eng. 
It  is  called  also  Catherine  Wheel  and  Mary-j 
Window. 

SPANDREL,  p.  1058. 


e  s,  Spandrels. 
STALL,  p.  10T5,  def.  6. 


Stalls,  Higbam  Ferrer 
STRAIGHT  ARCH. 


nptonsbire,  Eng. 


In  arch.,  the  arch  over  an 
aperture  in  which  the  intrados 
is  straight,  or  an  arch  consist- 
ing of  straight  lines  and  a 
pointed  top.  comprising  two 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Its  form  may  be  considered  as 
intermediate  between  that  of 
the  semi-circular  and  of  the  Gothic  arch. 


ARCHITECTURE— Continued. 
TERMINUS,  p.  1139. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Antique  Terminal  Bust.        Terminal  Statue  of  Pnn  in  lie 
British  Museum. 
In  arch,  and  sculp.,  a  terminus,  or  term,  is  a  pillar 
statue ;    that  is,  either  a  half  statue,  or  bust,  not 
placed  upon,  but  incorporated  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
immediately   springing  out  of,   the   square   pillar, 
which  serves  as  its  pedestal. 
TREFOIL,  p.  1172,  def.  2. 


TUSCAN  CAPITAL. 


\ — 

r 

V, 

j 

\ 

I                                      > 

Timcan  order, 
one  of  the  five  or- 
ders of  architecture, 
according  to  Vitru- 
vius  and  Palladio. 
It  admits  of  no  or- 
naments, and  the 
columns  are  never 
fluted. 


VOLUTE,  p.  1242,  def.  1. 


Volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 

* 

AETOCARPUS,  n.  Tho  bread-fruit,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order 
Urticaceoe  ;  sub- 
order Artocarpeffl. 
Many  species  aro 
known,  some  of 
which  yield  valu- 
able timber,  in  the 
forests  of  Bengal 
and  Malabar  ;  but 
the  most  impor- 
tant species  a:e 
the  A.  incisa,  or 
true  bread-fruit, 
and  A.  intajrifo- 
lia,  or  jack-fruit. 


Jack-fruit,  (Arlocnrpit 


rifolin.) 
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AEGONATJTA,  p.  6T. 


BALLISTA,  p.  95. 


A  genus  of  shells 
of  the  class  Cepha- 
lopoda. The  shell 
consists  of  one  spiral 
involuted  valve. 
The  Argo,  with  a 
subdentated  carina, 
is  the  famous  nauti- 
lus, which,  when  it 
sails,  extends  two  of 
its  arms,  spreading 
a  membrane,  which 
serves  for  a  sail,  and 
six  other  arms  are 
thrown  out,  for  row- 
ing or  steering. 


Argonauta  Argo. 


AUGEES,  p.  85,  def.  1. 


B. 


BAGPIPE,  p.  93,  def.  1. 


BALANCE,  p.  94,  def.  1. 


Common  Balance. 
t>eam,  called  the  centers  of  suspension. 


A  musical  wind  in- 
strument, used  chiefly 
in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. It  consists  of  a 
leathern  bag,  which 
receives  the  air  by  a 
tube,  which  is  stopped 
by  a  valve ;  and  pipes, 
into  which  the  air  is 
pressed  by  the  per- 
former. The  bass-pipe 
is  called  the  drone, 
and  the  tenor  or  treble 
is  called  the  chanter. 
The  pipes  have  eight 
holes  like  those  of  a 
flute,  which  the  per- 
former stops  and  opens 
at  pleasure. 


The  annexed  figure 
represents  the  com- 
mon balance.  A  B  is 
the  beam  which  rests 
in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  is  capable  of 
turning  on  the  centre 
of  motion  C.  D  and 
E  are  the  scales  which 
are  suspended  from 
the  points  A  and  B, 
the  extremities  of  the 


The  Eoman  bal- 
ance, our  steel-yard, 
consists  of  a  lever,  or 
5|J&\.  beam,  movable  on  a 
centre,  and  suspend- 
ed near  one  of  its 
extremities. 


Somewhat  resembling  our  cross-bows,  but  much 
larger  and  stronger. 


BALLOON,  p.  95,  def.  6. 


BAEBACAN,  p.  98,  def.  1. 


BAEOMETZ,  p.  100. 


Barometz  (Cibotium  assamicum). 


BATTEEING-EAM,  p.  104. 


BATTLE-AX,  p.  104. 


Norman  Warrior  with  Battle-Ax. 
BATTLEMENT,  p.  105. 


A  notched  or  indented  parapet,  sometimes  paneled 
or  pierced  or  divided  into  openings  called  embra- 
sures. Battlements  were  originally  military,  but 
were  afterwards  used  freely  in  ecclesiastical  work 
both  on  parapets,  and  as  an  ornament  on  the  tran- 
soms of  windows,  &c. 

BEAVEE,  BEVOE,  BEVEE,  p.  108,  def.  3. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Helmet,  time  of  Henry  VII. 
1.  Beaver  closed.  2.  Beaver  raised. 
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ACCIPITEE,  p.  9,  def.  2. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Aeeipiters.    1.  Head  and  Foot  of  Gerfalcon.    2.  Head  and 
Foot  of  Orange  Legged  Falcon. 


ADJUTANT,  p.  19,  last  clef. 


Tho  Ciconia  argala  of 
Temminek.  A  singular 
bird,  easily  tamed,  and 
hardy,  though  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  voracious  carnivo- 
rous birds  known,  and  so 
fond  of  swallowing  bones, 
that  it  has  been  called 
the  bone-eater,  or  bone- 
taker. 


ALIPED 


Aliped,  Long-eared  Bat 
ANSEES,  p.  51,  def.  1. 

J 


Generic  character  of  Ansera, 

fronted   Goose  (Anser  Erytliropua), 
b  The  Tame  Goose  (Anas  Aiiser). 

APTEEYX,  p.  64. 


In  Linnaeus'  system, 
the  third  order  of  Aves 
or  fowls,  whose  charac- 
teristics are  a  smooth 
bill;  broadest  at  the 
point,  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  fur- 
nished with  teeth.  The 
tongue  is  fleshy,  and 
the  toes  are  webbed 
or  palmated.  It  in- 
cludes all  tho  web- 
?:}7hn?  footed  water  fowls, 
with  legs  and  feet 
adapted  to  swimming. 


It  uses  its 
long  beak 
some  times 


\l 1 1 1  DV1I1V.   Illlll 

\v!,_  in   walking 
\\  -  almost  ns  i 


ns  if 
itwasathird 
leg.  None  of 
the  species 
arc  much 
larger  than 
a  good-sized 
fowl.  It  is 
a  genus  of 
birds  that  in 
a  few  years 
will  be  ex- 
tinct. 


Apteryx  (Apteryx  manlolli). 


BIRDS— Continued. 
BALCENICEPS,  n. 


Balceniceps  Rex. 

A  gigantic  grallatorial  bird,  about  three  feet  and 
a-half  in  height,  with  a  large  beak,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  boat-bill.  It  has  been  lately  found  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Its  large  flat  bill  must  be 
useful  to  it  in  capturing  and  crushing  the  lizards 
and  other  reptiles  on  which  it  feeds. 

BAEBET,  p.  99,  def.  2. 


African  Barbet  (Pogonias  hirsutus). 

Are  distinguished  by  their  large  conical  beak,  which 
appears  swollen,  or,  as  it  were,  puffed  out  at  the 
sides  of  its  base,  and  by  being  bearded  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles* directed  forwards;  whence  the 
name. 


BAT,  p.  103. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
BEUSH-TUEKET,  n.    The  name  given  by  tha  colo- 

nists    to  a    largo 

gregarious  raso- 
rial  bird  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Talle- 
galla  Latham  i. 
This  curious  bird 
was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  a  vul- 
ture. It  collects 
great  quantities 
of  sticks  and 
leaves,  with 
which  it  raises 
mounds. in  which 
the  female  depos- 
its her  eggs. 


Brush-turkey  (Tallegalla  Lailiaini). 


Bull-finch  (Pyrrhula  vulgaris.) 


BUSTAED,  p.  15S. 


The  great  bus- 
tard (Otis  tarda) 
is  an  European 
species;  O.nigri- 
ceps  is  an  Asiatic 
species ;  and  G. 
coirulescens,  an 
African  species. 


Great  Bustard  (Otis  tarda). 


CASSO"WAET,  p.  1T9. 


Greater  Ilirseshoe  Bat  (Rhinolophus  Ferrumequinum). 
BITTEEN,  p.  125. 


Crested  Cassowary. 
COCKATOO,  p.  219. 


Distinguished 
from  all  others, 
and  from  one  an- 
other, by  their 
crests,  which  are 
composed  of  a  tuft 
of  elegant  feathers, 
and  which  the  bird 
can  raise  and  de- 
press at  pleasure. 


Tricolor-crested  Cockatoo. 
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BIRDS— Continued. 
CHAFFINCH,  p.  189. 


The  male  is 
distinguished  by 
his  brilliant  plu- 
mage. 


Chaffinch  (Fringilla  ccelebs). 
CORMORANT,  p.  26T,  def.  1. 


Its  nest  is  composed 
entirely  of  a  mass  of 
sea-weed,  frequently 
heaped  up  to  -  the 
height  of  two  feet,  in 
which  are  deposited 
from  three  to  five 
eggs,  of  a  pale  bluish- 
white,  with  a  rough 
surface. 


Green  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  graculus). 
CORN-CRAKE,  p.  267. 


Corncrake  (Crex  pratensis). 
CRANE,  p.  280,  def.  1. 


Common  Curlew  (Numeniua  arquata). 

DIPPER,  p.  336,  def.  3. 


It  has  along  bill ; 
its  color  is  diversi- 
fied with  ash  and 
black;  and  the  lar- 
gest species  spread 
more  than  three 
feet  of  wings.  It 
frequents  the  sea- 
shore in  winter,  and 
in  summer  retires 
to  the  mountains. 


It  has  received 
the  name, clipper, 
from  its  usual  ac- 
tion of  bending 
down  the  head, 
and  flirting  up 
the  tail  at  the 
same  time  when 
sitting. 


Dipper  (Cinclus  aquaticus). 


BIRDS— Continued. 


CURASSCW,  n. 


'<'"*■&_  fygjb: 


Crested  Curassow  (Crai  alector). 
A  bird  as  large  as  a  hen-turkey,  and  of  a  deep  shin- 
ing black  color.  It  has  a  round  hard  yellow  knob 
on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  between  the  nos- 
trils, and  on  the  head  a  crest  of  Ions  black  feathers 
projecting  forward  at  the  point.  The  crested  cu- 
rassow is  the  Crax  alector,  u  native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil. 


DIVEE,  p,  356,  def.  3. 


Red-throated  Diver  (Colymbus  septentrionalis). 
DUNLIN,  p.  3T3. 


Dunlin  (Tringa  variabilis). 

EAGLE,  p.  8T5,  def.  1. 

The  eagle  is  one 
of  the  largest  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  has  a 
keen  sight,  and 
preys  on  small  ani- 
J  mals,  fish,  &c.  He 
N  lives  to  a  great  age; 
Ji  and  it  is  said  that 
v  J  one  died  at  Vienna 
>y>'-v  after  a  confinement 
of  a  hundred  and 
four  years.  On  ac- 
count  of  the  eleva- 
j&?  tion  and  rapidity  of 
Ai-V  his  flight,  and  of  his 
1  great  strength,  he 
is  called  the  king  of 
birds.  Hence  the 
figure  of  an  eagle 
was  made  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Romans,  and  a  spread  eagle  is  a  princi- 
pal figure  in  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. "  Hence  also,  in  heraldry,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  bearings  in  armory. 

EIDER-DUCK,  p.  332. 

It  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  com- 
mon duck,  and  -fre- 
quents solitary 
rocky  shores  and 
islands.  In  Green- 
land and  Iceland 
these  birds  occur 
in  great  numbers. 
The  down  of  the 
eider-duck  is  much 
valued,    from     its 

superior  warmth,  lightness,  and  elasticity. 


Eider-duel:  (Amis  njollissirna). 


BIRDS— Continued. 

EGRET,  p.  3S2,  def.  1. 


Little  Egret  (Ardea  garzetta). 


EMU,  p.  392. 


Emu  (Dromuius  Nova:  Hollondiie). 
FALCON,  p.  434,  def.  1. 


It  is  said  that  this 
name  is,  by  sportsmen, 
given  to  the  female 
alone ;  for  the  male  is 
smaller,  weaker,  and 
less  courageous,  and  is 
therefore  called  tirce- 
let  or  tarsel. 


Falcon  (F.  peregrinus). 

FALLOW-FINCH,  p.  436. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
among  those  birds  which 
seek  to  pass  the  season  of 
reproduction  far  to  tho 
north  of  their  winter  quar- 
ters. In  summer  it  isfound 
all  over  Britain.  The  male 
sings  prettily,  though  not 
loudly.   Food  mostly  worms 

and  insects.    Length  of  the  adult  bird,  six  and  a 

half  inches. 


FRATEECULA,  n. 


Common  Puffin  (Fmtercula  arctica). 
The  ruffin  ;  a  senus  of  web-footed  birds  belonging 
to  Cuvier's  division  of  Bracliyyitercs.  or  short- 
winged  birds;  and  generally,  though  improperly, 
included  in  the  genus  Alc'a,  the  penguin.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  colder  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  they  are  bad  walkers,  but  skim  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea  with  considerable  swiftness. 
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BIRDS-Continued. 

FEIGATE-BIED,  p.  482. 


Frigate-bird  (Tachypetes  aqufla). 
They  are  eminently  raptorial,  the  bill  is  long, 
robust,  and  strong.  Their  immense  extent  of  wing 
and  dashing  habits,  have  obtained  for  them  the 
name  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  of  war.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  T.  aquila,  very  common  in  the 
intertropical  American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  but  always  within  reach  of  land. 

GALLINULE,  p.  492. 


Purple  Galiinule  (Fullica  porphyrio). 
GANNET,  p.  493. 


Gannet  l.Pelecanus  bassanus). 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT,  n.  [Phasianus  pietus] 

This  bird  is 
a  native  of 
China  and  is 
esteemed  the 
most  beautiful 
of  its  genus, 
from  the  rich- 
ness and  mul- 
tiplicity of  the 
tints  of  its  plu- 
mage, which 
contrast  ad- 
mirably with 
Golden  Pheasant  (Phasianua  pictus).  each  other 

GOSHAWK,  p.  513. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
GOLDFINCH,  p.  511. 


Goldfinch  (Fringilla  carduelis). 
GEALLATOEES. 


A  well- 
known  and 
gayly  plu- 
maged  song- 
ster. 


They  are 
long-legged 
waders,  and 
hold  an  inter- 
mediate sta- 
tion between 
the  gallina- 
ceous birds, 
which  are  re- 
stricted to  the 
land,  and  the 
natatorial 
groups,  which 
are  confined  to 
the  water.  The 
order  includes 
the  cranes,  he- 
rons, plovers, 
snipes.  rails, 
coots,  &c,  &c. 


Grallatores.     a,  Head  and  foot  of  Bittern : 
'•,  do.  of  Crane  j  c,  do.  of  Stork. 


GEEBE,  p.  519. 


MfMP 


Horned  Grebe  (Podiceps  comutus). 
GEOUSE,  p.  523. 


The  grebes  are 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  smaller  lakes 
and  ponds;  the  bill 
is  more  or  less  con- 
ic ;  the  feet  with 
toes  partly  webbed, 
and  partly  pinnat- 
ed ;  and  the  tarsus 
compressed. 


Red  Grouse  (Tetrao  Scoticus). 
GUILLEMOT,  p.  525. 


Common  Guillemot  (Uria  troile). 

GULL,  p.  525. 


The  guillemots  .are 
thick  "and  clumsy 
birds,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  a  link  between 
those  birds  which  may 
be  said  to  be  equally 
fitted  for  the  air  and 
the  water,  and  those 
others  in  which  the 
aquatio  habit  predom- 
inates. 


They  are  ex- 
ceedingly nume- 
rous, much  on 
the  wing,  and 
particularly 
noisy.  They  arc 
found  on  the 
shores  of  all  lati- 
tudes. 


Lessor  Black-backed  Gull. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
GUINEA-HEN,  p.  525.  HANGNEST,  p.  553. 


HAEPT-EAGLE,  n. 


Hangnesf  (Ballimore  Oriole). 
The  Uarpyia  destructor  of 
Linn.,  or  Thra- 
scBtus  liarpyia 
of  modern  zool- 
ogists, an  acci- 
pitrine  bird  of 
Mexico  and 
South  America, 
celebrated  for 
the  enormous 
development  of 
its  legs  and 
beak,  and  for 
thestrengthand 
power  itevinces 
in  mastering  its 
prey. 


Harpy-eagle  (Thrasaetus  harpyia). 
HEEON,  p.  549. 


Ilornbill  (Buceros  rhinosceros). 
IIUMMING-BIlin,  p.  5C6. 


Their  most  re- 
markable character 
is  the  bill,  which  is 
not  only  of  very 
large  size  in  itself, 
but  is  studded  with 
excrescences,  which 
sometimes  equal  in 
size  the  hill  itself, 
and  which  are  al- 
ways of  considera- 
ble extent  above. 
They  are  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey. but 
have  a  much  slen- 
derer body.  The 
color  is  black,  with 
thctail  white, cross- 
ed by  a  black  bar. 
They  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  &e. 


Humming-bird  (Oruisuiayii 


These  beautiful  birds, 
which  may  be  termed 
the  gems  of  animated 
J*  nature,  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  almost 
exclusively  tropical. 


nata). 
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BIRDS— Continued. 


IBIS,  p.  572. 


This  is  found 
throughout  Africa. 
It  was  reared  in 
the  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with 
a  degree  of  respect 
bordering  on  ado- 
ration. Ibis  ru- 
bra, another  spe- 
cies, is  found  in 
all  the  hot  parts  of 
America. 


Ibis  religiosa. 


ICTORIA. 


Chattering  Fly-catcher  (Ictoria  virldis), 
A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Merulidse. 
I.  viridis,  chatterins  fly-catcher,  abounds  in  most 
parts  of  North  America  during  the  summer- 
months.  It  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking  almost 
any  noise  that  it  hears,  which  it  will  repeat  during 
the  whole  night  if  the  weather  be  fine. 

JACANA.  A  genus  of  grallatorcs  or  wading  birds, 
having  long  toes,  the 
nails  of  which  are 
very  long  and  point- 
ed, from  which  pecu- 
liarity they  have  re- 
ceived their  vulgar 
name  of  Surgeons. 
They  are  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  birds, 
inhabiting  marshes 
in  hot  climates. 


Long-tailed  Jacana  (Pavra  sinensis). 

JEE-FALCON.    The  Falco  gyrfalco,  the  boldest 

and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  fal- 
con tribe,  ap- 
proaching in 
size  nearly  to 
that  of  the  os- 
prey.  It  is  a 
native  of  the 
cold  and  dreary 
regions  of  the 
North.  Next  to 
the  eagle  it  is 
the  most  for- 
midable,active, 
and  intrepid  of 
all  rapacious 
birds,  and  the 
most  esteemed 
for  falconry. 


BIRDS-Continued. 
JACKDAW,  p.  628. 


Jackdaw  (Corvus  moncdula). 
KINGFISHER,  p.  640. 


The  jackdaws  fre- 
quent church-stee- 
ples, deserted  chim- 
neys, old  towers, 
and  ruins,  in  flocks, 
where  they  build 
their  nests.  The 
daw  may  be  readily 
tamed,  and  taught 
to  imitate  the 
sounds  of  words. 


They  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  warm 
climates,  there 
being  only  one 
species  in  Europe. 


Kingfisher  (Ispida  gigantea). 
LAMMEEGEIE,  p.  646. 


Measuring  upward 
of  four  feet  from  beak 
to  tail,  and  nine  or  ten 
in  the  expanse  of  its 
wings. 


Lammergcir  or  Bearded  Vulture.  • 

LESTEIS.  A  genus  of  palmipede  birds,  distin- 
guished from  the 
true  gulls  by  their 
membraneous  nos- 
trils being  larger,  and 
opening  nearer  to 
the  point  and  edge 
of  the  beak  ;  the  tail 
is  also  pointed.  The 
L.  parasiticus  is  the 
arctic  gull,  and  the 
L.  cataractes,  the 
Skua  gull ;  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the 
gull  kind.  They  both  force  gulls  and  other  sea-birds 
to  give  up  their  prey  ;  hence  their  name,  lestris 
meaning  a  robber. 


Head  of  Skua  gull  (Lestris  cataractes). 


LOVE-BIEDS. 


Jer-falcon  (Falco  gyrfolco). 


Svrindern's  Love-bird  (Psittacula  swindevinnn), 
Psittaeuln,  a  group  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Psitta- 
cida>.  They  are  a  beautiful  group,  consisting  of 
very  diminutive  species;  they  are  found  in  both 
continents,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  nofurcula. 
and  receive  their  name  from  the  great  attachment 
shown  to  each  other  by  the  male  and  female  birds. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
LONGIEOSTEES,  p.  6T5. 


LongiroBters.    a,  Black-tailed  Godwit.     6,  Stilt  Plover, 
c,  Glossy  Ibis. 


LORY,  p.  67T. 


k  kSK 


Purple-cupped  Lory  (Lonus  domicellus). 
MAGPIE,  p.  685. 


Magpie  (Pica  caudata). 

The  magpies  continue  in  pairs  throughout  the  year, 
and  prey  ou  a  variety  of  food,  chiefly  animal. 
They  are  celebrated  for  their  crafty  instincts,  their 
power  of  imitating  words,  and  their  propensity  to 
purloin  and  secrete  glittering  articles. 

MEGAPODIUS.     A  genus  of  rasorial   birds,  with 

feet. 


jung 


Jungle-fowl  (Megfipodius  tumulus). 
MEEGANSEE,  p.  70S. 


lav  i 

The 

fowd,  "or  31. 
tumulus  of 
Gould,  is  a 
large  bird  of 
Australia,  of 
singular  hab- 
its, so  called 
from  erecting 
considerable 
mounds,  in- 
stead of  nests, 
for  incuba- 
tion. 


Red-breasted  Merganser  (Mergus  6errator). 
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BIRDS— Continued. 
MELIPHAGA.    The  honey-eaters,  a  genus  of  tenur 

rostral    birds. 

m 


Honey-enter  (Meliphaga  carunculata). 

MENUEA,   or   MJ3NUEA.     A    singular   genus   of 
«j-  birds      inhabiting 

New  South  Wales, 
and  belonging  to 
the  family  Mega- 
podinae,  or  Great- 
foots,  Swainson. 
The  only  species 
known  istheiT/r?- 
tail,  M.  superha 
lyra,  or  paradi- 
sen.  Its  size  is  a 
little  less  than 
that  of  a  common 
pheasant.  The 
tail  of  the  male 
is  remarkable  for 
the  three  sorts  of 
feathers  that  com- 
pose it,  and  not- 
withstanding the 
somber  hues  of 
this  bird,  the  mag- 
nificence and  pe- 
culiar structure  of 
the  tail,  which 
Menura  superba  lyra.  imitates  the  form 

of  an  ancient  Gre- 
cian lyre,  give  it  a  superb  appearance. 

MOCKING-BIED,  p.  722. 

It  is  much  sought 
for  on  account  of  its 
wonderful  faculty  of 
imitating  the  tone  of 
every  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  from  the 
twitter  of  the  hum- 
ining-bird  to  the 
scream  of  the  eagle. 
Mocking-bird  (Turdus  Polyglottus). 

NUMIDIAN  CEANE. 


Numidian  Crane  (Anlhropoidus  Virgo). 
A  grallatorinl  bird,  of  the  genus  Anthropoides,  tlio 
A.  virgo.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  symme- 
try of  its  form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment. 
It  is  also  termed  the  demoiselle. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

MOOECOCK,  p.  T2S. 


Moorfowl,  or  Red  Grouse  (Tetrao  Scoticus), 
NIGHTINGALE,  p.  752,  def.  1. 


Nightingale  (Philomela  lusclaia). 
NOTOENIS. 


It  is  about 
six  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a 
bird  of  passage, 
appearing  i  n 
Europe  about 
the  beginning 
of  April,  and 
leaving  it  early 
in  autumn.  It 
is  solitary  in  its 
habits  ;  never 
associating  in 
flocks  like  most 
of  the  smaller 
birds. 


A  genus  of  grallatorinl  birds,  allied  to  Porphyrio, 
originally  described  from  some  fossil  bones  brought 
from  New  Zealand.  Subsequently,  however,  a 
species  of  the  bird  was  obtained,  and  the  skin  was 
sent  to  London. 


NUT-IIATCII,  p.  760. 


Nut-hatch  (Sitta  Europam). 
OSTEICH,  p.  7S1. 


It  is  a  scan- 
sorial  bird,  of 
shy  and  solita- 
ry habits,  fre- 
quentingwoods 
and  feeding  on 
insects  chiefly. 
It  also  eats  the 
kernel  of  the 
hazel-nut, 
breaking  the 
shell  with  great 
dexterity.  The 
female  lays  her 
eggs  in  holes  of 
trees,  and  his- 
ses like  asnake 
w  li  e  ti  d  i  8- 
turbed. 


The  female  lays 
from  ten  to  twelve 
eggs  in  the  sand,  and 
although  she  does  not 
incubate  them  contin- 
ually, no  bird  has  a 
stronger  affection  for 
itsoffspring,  or  watches 
its  nest  with  greater  as- 
siduity, always  brood- 
ing over  her  eggs  at 
night,  and  only  leaving 
them  during  the  hot- 
test parts  of  the  day. 


Ontiich  (Strulhi'j-cnmclus). 


BIRDS— Continued. 


OEIOLE,  p.  779. 


**%£ 


Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  galbula). 

These  birds  at^  found  in  Asia.  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Rrehipelago,  and  southern  and  east- 
ern Europe.  They  live  in  pairs  in  woods  and 
thickets,  congregating,  however,  for  autumnal  mi- 
gration. Their  nests  are  very  artificially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  high  trees.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  males  is 
yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the  greater 
number  of  species  known. 


OETYX.  [Gr.  oprnf,  a  quail.] 


Californian  Quail  (Ortyx  Califoroicn). 

A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  partridges  and  quails  of  America,  but 
differing  from  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  in 
some  striking  features.  Thev  have  a  shorter  and 
stouter  beak,  more  convex  above,  and  some  have 
remarkable  recurved  top-knots. 


OWL,  p.  7S8. 


Barn  Owl  (Strii  flammea), 


Homed  Owl  (Strix  otu). 


These  birds  are  found  in  every  country,  but  their 
head-quarters  may  be  said  to  be  in  northerly  and 
cold  climates.  They  feed,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
small  mammalia,  little  birds,  and  insects.  The  head 
is  large,  the  eyes  very  large,  directed  to  the  front, 
and  covered  by  a  circular  concha  or  shell  of  feathers. 
The  irides  expand  to  a  great  size  during  the  night, 
which  enables  the  owl  to  see  better  during  "the 
night  than  diurnal  birds.  During  the  day  the 
irides  arc  contracted  to  a  very  small  size.  The 
voice  of  the  owl  is  harsh  and  screeching.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  barn  owl  {Striwjlammea), 
which  frequents  barns,  towers,  churches,  old  ruins, 
etc.  Other  species  are,  the  homed  owl,  long-eared 
and  short-eared  owls,  scops-eared  owl,  snowy  owl, 
tawny  owl,  and  littio  owl. 
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BIRDS— Continued. 


PACHYFTILA.     [Gr.   iraxuj, 


thick,  and  tttiXov,  a 
soft  feather.] 
The    whale- 
bird,  a  genus 
of  web-foot- 
\  ed  birds,  al- 
P  liedtothcpe- 
S.  trels.   There 
*  are  two  spe- 
cies,   which 
K  occur      fre- 
C  quently     in 
"*  the    seas    of 
the  southern 
hemisphere. 


Blue  Petrel  (Pachyptila  ccerulea). 


PALAMEDEA. 


A  Linnaean  genus  of  birds,  placed 
by  M.  Vigors 
among  the  gralla- 
tores.  The  P. 
cornuta,  or  horn- 
ed screamer,  is  a 
South  American 
bird  larger  than 
a  common  goose, 
having  a  long 
spear-sh  aped 
horn  projecting 
from  the  fore- 
head. It  lives  in 
marshy  or  inun- 
dated places, 
which  it  makes 
^^  to  resound  with 
its  wild  and  loud 
ZT~  cry. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
PELICAN,  p.  S09,  def.  1. 

Tho  pelican  has  a 
peculiar      tenderness 
for    its     young,    and 
feeds  them  with  fish 
that  have  been  mace- 
rated for  some   time 
4  in  her  pouch ;  hence 
/  has  arisen   the  fabu- 
lous story  of  this  bird 
feeding  her  young  by 
drawing  blood  from 
the     parent     breast. 
Pelicans  are  to  a  cer- 
tain    extent     grega- 
rious,  very    fond    of 
fish,  which  they  cap- 
Created  Pelican  (Pelicanus crisp™),     ttlie      with      great 
adroitness,  generally 
in  shallow  inlets.    The  species  are  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  though  not  numerous. 

PENELOPE. 


Horned  Screamer  (Palamedea  comuta). 
PALMIPED,  p.  T93. 


The  goose  and 
duck  are  fami- 
liar examples. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

PETEEL,  r.  820. 


Palmipeds,    a  White  fronted  Goose  (Anser  Erythropus), 
6  The  Tame  Goose  (Anas  Auser). 

PAEEOT,  p.  T99. 


These  fowls  are  found 
almost  every  where  in 
tropical  climates.  They 
breed  in  hollow  trees, 
and  subsist  on  fruits 
and  seeds.  They  are 
■  also  remarkable  for  the 
faculty  of  making  in- 
distinct articulations  of 
words  in  imitation  of 
the  human  voice. 


Parrot  (Psittacus  eximius). 


PAETEIDGE,  p.  801. 


wC* 


fl# 


Red-legged  Partridge  (P.  rufus). 


Crested' Guan  (Prnelope  cristata). 
A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  inhabiting  the  New 
"World.  P.  cristata  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  'resembles  the  curassows 
both  in  appearance  and  manners.  Tliey  are  called 
guanx,  and  from  being  variable  in  plumage,  the 
species  are  difficult  to  define. 

PENGUIN,  p.  810,  def.  1. 

Penguins  seldom  go 
on  shore  except  in 
the  season  of  breed- 
ing, when  they  bur- 
row like  rabbits.  On 
land  they  stand  erect ; 
they  are  tame,  and 
may  bo  driven  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  In 
water  they  swim  with 
rapidity,  being  assist- 
ed by  their  wings. 


Stormy  Petrel. 

"Well  known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  Mother  Ca- 
rey's chickens.  Their  name,  Petrel,  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Italian  word  Petrello,  or  Little  Peter; 
from  their  appearing  to  walk  on  the  water,  and  oc- 
sionally  sinking  into  it,  in  their  eager  quest  of  prey. 
They  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  on  the 
ocean  at  great  distances  from  hind,  generally  at 
twiliaht  or  in  stormy  weather.  They  fly  rapidly, 
and  generally  close  to  the  water.  The  appearance 
of  these  birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage  a 
storm.  There  are  four  species,  very  closely  allied 
to  each  other. 

PICUS.    The  woodpecker;    an   extensive  and  well- 
defined   genus  of 
//,  .  zyaodactylic     or 

yoke-footed 
birds,  distributed 
over  most  parts 
,  of  the  globe. 
9Sg?i  &mi\i^¥J,^  \y  They  are  charac- 
terized by  their 
long,  straight,  an- 
gular beak,  tho 
end  of  which  is 
compressed  into 
a  wedge,  and  fit- 
ted for  splitting 
the  bark  of  trees; 
by  their  slender 
tongue  armed 
near  the  tip  with 
spines  that  curve 
backwards,  and 
by  their  tail  com- 
Picus  major.       .  posed       of      ten 

quills,  with  stiff 
and  elastic'stems,  which  acts  as  a  prop  in  support- 
ing them  while  climbing. 

PIGEON 


Silver  Pheasant. 


Passenger  Pigeon  (Columba  inigratoria). 
They  may  be   considered  as  among   tho   greatest 
consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     They  are  all 
exclusively,  or   nearly  so,  vegetable   feeders,  and 
very  voracious. 
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BIRDS— Continued.' 


PLOVER,  p. 


They  inhab- 
it all  parts  of 
the  world,  tra- 
versing tem- 
perate c  1  i- 
mates  in  the 
spring  andau- 
tumn.  They 
are  gregari- 
ous, and  are 
generally 
seen  in  mead- 
ows, on  the 
banks  of  riv- 
ers, or  on  the 
sea  shore. 


Tufted  Poaehard  (Fuligula  cristata). 


POE-BIED. 


Toe-bird  (Prosthemaders  cincinnata). 
The  Proslhemadera  cincinnata,  a  New  Zealand 
bird,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  honey-eaters. 
It  is  greatly  valued  by  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands,  on  account  of  its  glossy  plumage,  which 
contributes  to  the  ornaments  of  the  feathered  man- 
tles worn  by  their  chiefs. 

POWTEE,  or  POUTEE,  p.  853. 


A  variety  of  the 
common  domes- 
tic pigeon,  v/ith 
aninflated  breast. 


Towtcr  Pigeon  (Colnmbn  var.  Gutturosa 
Bubrubicunda). 


PEESSIEO^TLT.S,  p.  SG4. 


A  tribe  of  wading 
birds  in  Cuvicr's 
arrangement,  the 
second  family  of  the 
Grails,  including 
these  which  have  a 
flattened  or  com- 
pressed beak,  as  the 
bustard,  plover,  and 
lapwing. 


c,  Ring  Dottrel 


BIRDS— Continued. 
PEOMEEOPS.    A  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  many 

of  which  are  re- 
markable for 
the  beauty  of 
their  plumage 
and  its  singular 
arrangement. 
They  have  a 
longish  bill,  an 
£sS  extensible 
tongue,  and  feed 
upon  insects, 
soft  fruits,  and 
the  saccharine 
juices  of  plants. 
One  species  (P. 
superba)  is  a 
native  of  New 
Guinea. 


Promerops  superba. 


PSITTACID^E. 


Psittacida?.  1.  Head  and  foot  of  Araeanga.  2.  Do.  of  blue-bellied 
Lorikeet.  3.  Do.  of  Goliath  Aratoo.  4.  Head  of  ash-colored 
Gray  Parrot. 

The  parrot  tribe,  a  family  of  scansorial  birds,  of 
which  the  genus  Psittacus  (parrots)  is  the  type. 
Besides  the  true  parrots  it  contains  the  maccaws, 
parrakeets,  cockatoos,  lories,  and  several  other  spe- 
.  cies.  These  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  beauti- 
ful colors,  their  powerful  bill,  their  fleshy  tongue, 
and  their  power  of  imitating  the  human  voice. 

PTAEMIGAN,  p  836. 


Ptarmigan  (Tetrad  lagopus). 


PUFFIN. 


Puffin  (Manx  Sh 


These  birds  breed  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  neighboring 
islands,  whose  inhabitants  salt  them  for  their  win- 
ter  provision. 


QCJAIL,  p.  S96. 


BIRDS— Continued. 


Common  Quail  (Coturnix  vulgaris). 


EAIL,  p.  905. 


Water  Rail  (Rallus  aquaticus). 

RAMPLTASTOS.  [Or.  papupos,  a  beak.]  The  Tou- 
cans, a  genus  of  scan- 
sorial birds,  and  type 
of  the  family  Eam- 
phastida?.  They 
are  distinguished  by 
their  enormous  beak, 
in  some  species 
nearly  as  thick  and 
as  long  as  the  whole 
body.  The  birds  do 
^i  not  appear  to  be  in- 


commoded by  the 
apparently  unwieldy 
size  of  the  powerful 
beak,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  very 
expert.  Their  plu- 
mage is  brilliant. 
They  are  natives  of 
tropical  America, 
living  chiefly  in 
small  companies  in 
the  deep  forests ; 
and  are  omnivorous, 
but  delight  especially  in  eggs  and  young  birds. 


Ratn^liiistos  maximus. 


EASORIALS,  p.  910. 
2 


Rasores.  1.  Head  and  font  of  Gallns  BanUva.  9.  Do.  of  Com- 
mon Pheasant.  3.  Do.  of  Wild  Turkey.  4.  Do.  of  Common 
Grouee. 

Gallinaceous  birds  or  scrntehers.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  birds,  including  those  which  have  strong 
feet,  provided  with  strong  claws  for  scratching  up 
grains,  etc.,  and  the  upper  mandible  vaulted,  with 
the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membraneous  space  at  its 
base,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale. 


xeva 
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BIBDS— Continued. 

EAVEN,  p.  012. 


It  flics  high,  scents 
carrion  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and 
feeds  also  on  fruit  and 
small  animals.  It  is 
found  in  every  part  of 
the  globe. 


EAZOE-BILL,  p.  912. 


Razor-bill  Auk  (Alca  torda). 


EEDTAIL,  p.  924. 


Also  known  by 
the  names  of  red 
■warbler  or  red 
robin. 


2mm§ 

Redeturt  (Sylvia  phffinicurus). 


EEGENT-BIED.    The  Sericulus  chrysocephalut^  a 

very    beautiful 


bird  of  Austra- 
lia.belongingto 
the  .Meliphagi- 
dse,  or  honey- 
eaters.The  color 
of  the  plumage 
is  golden  yel- 
low, and  deep 
velvety  black. 
It  was  discov- 
ered during 
the  regency  of 
George  I V., 
and  was  named 
in  compliment 
to  him. 


Regent-bird  (Sericulua  chryaocepknlus). 


EICE-BUNTING,  p.  954. 

m 


Rico-bird  (Loxia  oryzivora). 


One  of  the 
names  of  the 
paddy  bird  or 
Java  sparrow, 
the  Zoaia  Ory- 
sii'ora,  Linn.  In 
Java  and  other 
parts  of  Asia 
where  it  is  found, 
it  commits  great 
ravages  in  the 
rice  fields  with 
its  sharp  and 
powerful  bill.  It 
is  admired  for 
its  elegant  shape 
and  coloring. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
ROLLER,  p.  962,  def.  3. 


The  rollers  are 
allied  to  the 
crows  and  jays, 
but  more  wild 
and  intractable 
than  either. 


Roller  (Curacias  garrula). 

EUEF,  p.  968,  def.  4. 


Ruff  (Machetes  puguax). 

EUPICOLA.     A  genus  of  insessorial  birds  termed 

rock  manikins 

or  cocks  of  the 

*    rock.        Two 

species,  li.  au- 

/  jA  rantia  ami  It. 

peruviana, 

inhabit  South 

America.  The 

adult  males 

:^g^       are  of  a  most 

?\  splendid      or- 

x  ange  color. 

Orange  Rock  Cock  (Rupicola  aurantia). 
SCANSORES,  p.  985. 


Scansorea.     «,  Head  and  font  of  Cuckoo,    h,  Do.  of  Green 
Woodpecker,    c,  Do.  of  Great  Jacamar. 


SHEAR-WATER,  p.  1020. 


«*s?m 


BIRDS— Continued. 
SCISSOE-TAIL. 


Ecissor-tail  (Milvulua  lorfieatus). 
A  South  American  bird,  the  Milxsxilus  forficatus, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  of  butcher  birds.  It 
has  a  forked  tail,  terminated  by  two  long  feathers. 
When  on  the  wing,  it  has  the  power  of  turning  in 
the  air  very  quickly,  and  in  so  doing  opens  and 
shuts  its  tail  just  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
SECRETARY-BIRD.  An  African  bird  of  prey,  of  the 
genus  Gypogera- 
nus,theG.serpen- 
tarius,  called  also 
the  snake -eater. 
It  is  about  three 
feet  in  length ;  the 
legs  are  long,  so  as 
to  resemble  those 
of  a  heron ;  the 
beak  is  hooked, 
and  the  eyelids 
projecting.  It  has 
,,  an  occipital  crest 
IjjSSS.;  of  feathers,  which 
.  •  '.5  can  be  raised  or 
- »-"— w'  depressed  at  plea- 
irius).      sure. 


Secretary  (Gypogeranus  serpent; 


SnEIKE, 


102T, 


been     called 


Forked-tailed  Created  Shrike  (Lanius  forucatus), 

SMEW,  p.  1044. 


Smew  (Mergua  albellus). 

SNIPE,  p.  1047,  def.  1. 


Shear-water  (Procellaria  puffinua). 


It  is  remark- 
able for  the 
length  of  its 
bill,  its  pecu- 
liar cry,  and  the 
drumming-like 
noise  it  makes 
in  summer. 


Common  Snipe  (Scolopax  gallinago). 
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BIRDS— Continued. 
SPAEEOW-HAWK,  p.  1059. 


It  is  colored 
like  the  gos- 
hawk, but  its 
legs  are  longer, 
and  it  is  a  third 
less  in  size. 


Sparrow-Hawk  (Falco  nissus). 
SPOONBILL,  p.  1067. 


European  Spoonbill  (Platalea  leucorodia). 
STABLING,  p.  107S,  def.  1. 


Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris). 
STILT-BIED,  or  STILT-PLOVEE,  p.  1085. 


Stilt-Plover  (Himantopua  melanopterua). 
STONE-CUELEW,  or  STONE-PLOVEE,  p.  1088. 


(CEdli'nemus  crepitans). 


BIRDS— Continued. 
STOEK,  p.  1089. 


They  are  tall  and 
stately  birds,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  the 
herons  by  their  small 
mouth,  the  beak  being 
moderately  cleft,  and 
destitute  of  the  nasal 
furrow.  Most  of  them 
inhabit  Europe.  Their 
food  consists  of  fish, rep- 
tiles, small  quadrupeds, 
worms,  and  insects. 


White  Stork  (Ciconia  alba). 

SULTANA. 


Sultana-bird  (Porphyrio  martinica). 

A  magnificent  species  of  marsh-bird,  found  in  the 
"West  Indies  and  the  southern  United  States ;  it  is 
the  Porphyrio  martinica.  Like  its  congeners,  it 
has  long  toes,  which  support  it  on  the  aquatic  herb- 
age which  often  covers  the  places  of  its  resort. 

SUN-BIEDS. 


Sun-birds  (Cynniris  afra),  Male  and  Female. 

Cinnyridre,  a  family  of  birds  found  principally  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  They  live  on  the  juices  of  flowers  ; 
their  nature  is  gay,  and  their  song  agreeable.  They 
hold  the  same  place  in  the  old  world  that  humming 
birds  do  in  the  new. 

SWALLOW,  p.  1116. 


BIRDS— Continued. 


SWALLOW. 


House  Martin 
SWAN,  p.  1116. 


(Hirundo  urbica). 


Black  Swan  (Cygnus  atratus). 
S"WIFT,  p.  1119,  def.  3. 


TA2SAGER,  p. 


Chimney  Swallow  (Hiruudo  rustica). 


Tanager  (Tan.njrrn  cranocepbala). 
There  are  several  species,  all  resembling  the  finches 
in   their  habits.     They  are  remarkable  for  their 
bright  colors. 
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BIEDS— Continued. 
TAILOE-BIED.  A  name,  applied  to  several  of 
the  soft-billed  In- 
dian birds,  allied 
to  the  warblers,  as 
the  Sylvia  suto- 
ria,  the  Orthoto- 
mus  Bennettii. 
These  birds  con- 
struct their  nests 
by  stitching  to- 
gether the  leaves 
of  plants;  hence 
the  name. 


Indian  Tailor-bird  and  Nest  (Orthotonus  longicauda). 
TANTALUS. 


Wood-ibis  (Tantalus  loculator). 

A  genus  of  wading  birds,  the  type  of  the  family 
Tantalidae.  The  species  are  known  by  the  name 
of  wood-ibis.  T.  loculator  is  the  wood-ibis  of 
America,  which  frequents  extensive  swamps,  where 
it  feeds  on  serpents,  young  alligators,  frogs,  and  other 
reptiles. 
TEAL,  p.  1132. 


Common  Teal  (AnaB  crecca). 


TEES',  p.  1139. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

TENUIEOSTERS,  p.  1138. 


Heads  of  Tenuirostera.  o,  Sun-bird  (Nectarinea  afra).  o,  Hum- 
ming-bird (Trochilus  recurvirostris).  c,  Fork-tailed  blue-vented 
Bee-Eater  (Merops  cserulco-eephalus).  •!,  European  Nuthatch 
(Sitta  Europe*).  et  Rufous-vented  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  rufi- 
ventor). 

TIGEISOMA. 


BIRDS— Continued. 

TITMOUSE,  p.  1157. 


Tiger-bittern  (Tigrosuma  tigrinia). 

The  tiger-bittern,  a  subgenus  of  bitterns  found  in 
South  America,  and  so  named  from  their  color 
being  dark  reddish  brown,  barred  and  marked  with 
black,  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 


TINAMON,  or  TINAMUS. 


They  are  remarkable 
for  a  long  slen- 
der neck, cov- 
er ed  with 
feathers,  the 
tips  of  the 
SO  barbs  being 
slender  and 
slightly  curl- 
edr  They  vary 
in  size  from 
thatofapheas- 
ant  down  to 
that  of  a 
quail,  and 
even  smaller. 


Great  Tinamon  (T.  Braziliensis). 
TOUCAN,  p.  1162. 


Leaser  Tern  (Sterna  minuta). 


Blue  Titmouse,  Male  and  Female  (Pams  creruleut). 

TOUEAOO.  A  genus  of  birds  (Coi-ythaix\  natives 
of  Africa,  allied 
to  the  Scansores. 
The  most  elegant 
species  is  the  C. 
■  erythrolophus  of 
Swainson.  Its 
crest  is  red,  and  it 
is  erected  when 
the  bird  is  excited, 
giving  the  head 
the  appearance  of 
^     being  helmeted. 

Touraco  (Corythais:  erythrolophus). 

TEOGON,  or  CUEUCUI.  A  genus  of  scansorial 
birds,  and  type 
of  the  family  Tro- 
gonidoQ.  There 
are  numerous 
6pecies,  all  of 
them  possessing 
most  brilliantly 
colored  plumage, 
only  second  in 
splendor  to  the 
humming-birds. 


Trogou  pavoninos. 

TEOPIC-BIED,  p.  1178. 


Red-billed  Toucan  (Ramphastoa  crythorynchus). 


Tropic-Bird  (Phaeton  phcenieurus). 


The  wings  are  long  and  the  feet  slender;  their 
flight  is  swift  and  graceful.  They  are  to  be  seen 
disporting  in  the  air  far  at.  sea,  and  when  they  per- 
ceive a  ship  they  never  fail  to  sail  round  it.  They 
generally  return  every  evening  to  land,  to  roost  in 
the  midst  of  the  rocks.  Their  food  appears  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  fish. 
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BIRDS— Continued. 
TEUMPETEE,  p.  1179,  def.  3. 


Trumpeter  (Peophia  crepitans). 

TUEKEY,  p.  1183. 


:?3^- 


American  Wild  Turkey  (Meleagri9  gallo-pavo). 

TUESSTONE,  p.  1184. 


Turnstone  (Strepsilas  collaris). 
TJMBEE.    The  African  crow.   A  grallatorial  bird,  the 
fZ&  only    species 

known       being 
the    crested    or 
tufted     umbre, 
Scopus  wnCbret- 
ta.  It  is  diffused 
=-   throughout     all 
"^  Africa,     is      as 
I*-  large  as  a  crow, 
.     of  an  umber  col- 
;    or,    and    has    a 
tuft    on    its 
-,   crown. 


Umbre  (Scopus  umbretta). 
VAMPTEE,  p.  1225,  def.  2. 


BIRDS-Continued. 
UPUPA.     The    hoopoe,  a  genus  of  insessorial  or 
perching     birds, 


distinguished  by 
an  ornament  on 
J  the  head,  formed 
|&,'  of  a  double  range 
<*&£  of  long  feathers, 
k&jji  which  they  can 
S1^!,  erect  at  will.  U. 
SJ?-§  epops,  or  com- 
foj;^"  mon  hoopoe,  is 
supposed  to  be 
an  inhabitant  of 
the  whole  of 
North  Africa. 


^IfiSsys 


Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops). 
VTJETUEE,  p.  1243. 


Ash  Vulture  (Vultur  cinereuB). 


The  strength  of 
their  talons  does 
not  correspond 
with  their  size, 
and  they  make 
more  use  of  their 
claws.  In  general, 
the  birds  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  of 
a  cowardly  nature, 
living  chiefly  on 
dead  carcasses  and 
offal.  Their  geo 
graphical  distribu- 
tion is  confined 
chiefly  to  warm 
countries,  where 
they  act  as  scaven- 
gers to  purify  the 
earth  from  the  pu- 
trid carcasses  with 
which  it  would 
otherwise 
cumbered 


be 


Vompyre  (Phyll »>  .peotrmn). 


Egyptian  Vulture  (Nephron  percnopterus), 

"WHIP-PO-WILL,  p.  1261. 


z~ 


S-3 


^ 


Whip-po-wiU  (Captimulgus  vociferus). 
"WIDGEON,  p.  1264. 


BIRDS— Continued. 
"WALL-CEEEPEE,  p.  124G. 


"Wall-creeper  (Certhia  muraria). 
WEAVERS,  p.  1255,  def.  2. 


-:tfy  # 


Yellow-crowned  Weaver  and  NeBt  (Ploceus  icterocephalus). 
WOODCOCK,  p.  1271. 


Woodcock  (Scolopox  rusticola). 


"WUYKECK:,  p.  1276,  def.  3. 


Wryneck  (Yunx  torquilla). 
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BLOCK-HOUSE,  p.  130. 


BIVALVE,  p.  125. 


Block-house  erected  in  1780  near  the  Mohawk  River. 

Block -houses  are  supplied  with  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry and  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  when 
of  several  stories,  the  upper  ones  are  made  to  over- 
hang those  below,  and  are  furnished  with  machico- 
lations or  loop-holes  in  the  overhung  floor,  so  that  a 
perpendicular  fire  can  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
in  close  attack.  ,  When  a  block-house  stands  alone, 
it  constitutes  an  independent  fort,  and  is  of  great 
advantage  in  mountainous  countries;  when  it  is 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  field-work,  it  becomes  a 
retrenchment  or  redoubt.  Stockades  are  some- 
times called  block-houses. 


BOMBTX,  p.  135 


A  Linnsean  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  now  the 
type  of  a  family  (Bombycidce)  including  many  gen- 
era of  nocturnal  and  post  meridian  moths.  The 
Bombyx  Mori  is  a  caterpillar  well  known  by  the 
name  of  silk-worm.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of  a  close  tis- 
sue, with  very  fine  silk,  usually  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  sometimes  white.  The  silk-worm  undergoes  a 
variety  of  changes  during  the  short  period  of  its 
life.  When  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  black  worm  ; 
after  it  has  finished  its  cocoon,  it  becomes  a  chrys- 
alis, and  finally  a  perfect  insect  with  four  wings. 
The  annexed  figures  represent  the  worm,  a,  in  its 
last  stage,  the  chrysalis,  6,  and  the  cocoon,  c. 


BOTANY. 

ACEROSE,  p.  12,  def.  2. 

ACINACIFOEM,  p  13. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

ACUMINATE,  p.  16. 


ACUTE,  p.  16,def.  T. 


Acerose  Leaves  (Yew). 


Acuminate  Leaves.  Acute  Leaves. 

ADELPHIA,  [a6i\(j,os,  a  brother.]  A  collection  of 
stamens  into  a  bundle ;  a 
term  employed  by  Linnseus, 
for  those  plants  in  which  the 
stamens,  instead  of  growing 
singly,  combine  into  one  or 
more  parcels,  or  brother- 
hoods. 

AGGREGATE.  Aggregate  flowers,  in  botany,  are 
such  as  are  composed  of 
florets  united  by  means  of 
the  receptacle,  or  calyx. 


Aggregate  Flower. 

AIR-CELLS,  p.  30. 


AMPLEXICAUL,  p.  44. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

BIPINNATE,  p.  123. 


Double  pinnate,  op- 
plied  to  a  compound  leaf, 
having  a  common  peti- 
ole, which  produces  two 
partial  ones,  upon  which 
the  leaflets  are  inserted. 


BULB,  p.  154, 


i,  Coated  Bulb. 

Examples  of  bulbs  are  the  onion,  lily,  tulip,  etc. 
Turnips  and  beets  have  also  been  erroneously  called 
bulbs;  but  these  not  being  formed  of  concentric 
layers  are  not  bulbs  but  tubers. 


CALYX,  p.  166. 


In  general,  it  signifies  the 
lowest  whorl  of  the  flower, 
and  when  not  green,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  perianth, 
or  perigone. 


Amplexicaul  Leaf. 


ALTERNATE,  p.  39,  clef.  2. 


In  botany,  branches  and 
leaves  are  alternate,  when 
they  rise  higher  on  opposite 
sides  alternately,  come  out 
singly,  and  follow  in  gradual 
order. 


Alternate  Leaves. 

ANGIOSrEEMOUS,  p.  43. 


As  the  pen, 
bean,  rose,  ap- 
ple, etc. 


Pod  of  an  Angiosp 
ANTHER,  p.  53. 


BINATE,  p.  123. 


Filaments,  t-  < , Anthers. 


Bin&te  Leaves. 


A  binate  leaf  has  a  simple 
petiole,  connecting  two  leaflets 
on  the  top  ;  a  species  of  digi- 
tate leaf. 


e  e,  Calyx. 
CAPSULE,  p.  1T3,  def.  1. 


CILIATED,  p.  204. 


CLA  VATED,  p.  210.  ||:,.p  ,  $  1,    V< 


CORDATE,  p.  266. 


Applied  to  leaves,  corollae, 
petals,  etc. 


CONNATE,  p.  250,  def.  2. 


Cordate  Leaf. 
CORMUS,  p.  26T,  def.  2. 


Connate  Leaves. 


COROL,  or    COROLLA, 

p.  268. 


As  the  crocus,  etc. 
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BOTANY— Continued. 

CEATEEIFORM,  p.  2S0. 


Having  the  form  of  a 
crater ;  shaped  like  a  gob- 
let. 


CEENATE,  or  CRENATED,  p.  283. 


BOTANY— Continued. 
DIDYNAMIA,  p.  331. 


^r     T 

Doubly,  Acutely.  Obtusely. 

DECOMPOUND,  p.  308,  def.  2. 

CUNEATE,  p.  291. 


Decompouud  Leaf. 
DECUERENT,  p.  308. 


Cuneate  Loaf. 


DELTOID,  p.  315,  def.  2. 


It  is  divided  into 
two  orders,  gymno- 
spermia  and  angio- 
spermia. 


Didynamia  (Digitalis  purpurea). 
DICECIA,  p.  336. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

FEOND,  p.  483. 


Decurrent  Leaf. 
DEHISCENT,  p.  313. 


DENTATE,  p.  318. 


Dehiscent  silicula. 
DIADELPHIA,  p.  329. 


Dentate  Leaf. 


The  twenty-second 
class  of  plants  in  the 
artificial  system  of 
Linn«us.  It  com- 
prehends such  genera 
as  have  mal.-  or  sta- 
men-bearing flowers 
on  one  plant,  and  fe- 
male or  pistil-bear- 
ing flowers  on  an- 
other, as  willows. 


ipiralia). 


EMAEGINATE,  p.  387,  def.  1. 

ENS1FOEM,  p. ! 


FOLLICLE,  p.  467. 


GALEATE,  p.  491,  def.  2. 


GLUME,  p.  507. 


Galeated  (Corolla  of  Aconitum  variegahii 
INFUNDIBULIFORM,  p.  604. 


HTPOCEATEEIFOEM,  p.  571. 


Einarglaate  Leaf. 


EPIPHYTE,  p.  403. 


Dindolpbln. 
Diadelphia  is  the  name  given  by  Linnrens  to  his 
seventeenth  class  of  plants.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
leguminous  genera,  and  it  is  customary  to  place  in 
it  all  the  papilionaceous  plants  which  have  united 
stamens,  whether  in  one  parcel  or  two. 


Ensiform  Leaf. 

Plants  growing  upon 
other  vegetables,  ad- 
hering to  their  bark, 
and  rooting  among  the 
scanty  soil  that  occu- 
pies their  surface,  as 
mosses,  lichens,  ferns, 
etc.,  but  which  do  not, 
like  the  parasites,  derive 
any  nourishment  from 
theplantstowhich  they 
attach  themselves.  Ma- 
ny orchidaceous  plants 
are  epiphytes  and  sub- 
sist chiefly  upon  air. 


EPIPHYLLOSPEEMOUS,  p.  403. 

EEOSE,  p.  407. 


Infundibulifom  corolla  (Stramonium). 

INTEAPETIOLAE.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  when 
the  pair  of  stipules  at  the 
base  of  a  petiole  unite  by 
those  margins_  which  are 
nest  the  petiole ;  and  thus 
seem  to  form  a  single  stip- 
ule between  the  petiole 
and  the  stem  or  branch. 
It  is  often  confounded 
with  interpetiolar,  but  is 
quite  different  in  meaning. 

KIDNEY-SHAPED  LEAF.    A  reniform  leaf;  one 
having  the  breadth  greater 
than   the    length,    and   a 
/  wide  sinus  at  the  base,  as 

in  ground  ivy, 

LABIATE,  p.  648. 

LANCEOLATE,  p.  646. 


Labiate  Corolla. 
LEGUME,  p.  657,  def.  1. 


Lanceolate  Leaf. 


Lognmc  of  Common  Pea. 
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BOTANY— Continued. 

MONANDRIA,  p.  725. 

^hS"  LTEATE,  p.  683. 


Lyrato  Leaves. 


Monandria  (Epidendrum  pollidifloruna). 
MONADELPHIA,  p.  725. 


MONILIFOEM,  p.  726, 


The  name  of  tho  16th 
class  in  Linnaeus'  sexual 
system,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  in  which  all 
the  stamens  are  united 
below  into  one  body  or 
cylinder,  through  which 
passes  the  pistil,  as  in  the 
marsh  and  common  mal- 
lows. 


Like  a  necklace.  Applied  to 
the  vessels  of  plants  when  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  cells  unit- 
ed like  beads,  and  to  the  roots 
of  plants  when  they  are  formed 
of  series  of  united  tuberosities. 


Moniliform  Roof. 
MONOPETALOUS,  p.  727. 


MONOSEPALOUS,  p.  727. 


Where  several  petals  are 
united  together  so  as  to 
form  a  corolla. 


OPPOSITE 


In  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  when 
the  sepals  which  compose  it 
are  united  by  their  edges : 
the  pink,  convolvulus,  etc., 
are  examples. 


Opposite  leaves, 
those  which  come  off 
in  pairs,  one  opposite 
to  the  other,  as  in 
mint  and  sage.  Oppo- 
sitepetals,  those  which 
are  opposite  to  the  se- 
pals, as  in  barberry. 


Opposite  Leaves. 


BOTANY— Continued. 
PALMATIPAETITE,  p.  792,  def.  1. 

A  palmate  leaf,  in 

which  the  lobes  are 
divided  beyond  the 
middle,  and  the  pa- 
renchyma is  not  inter- 
rupted. 

PALMATISECTED.  {Palmate,  and  L.  sectus.]  A 
Dalmate  leaf,  in  which 
'rEe  lobes  are  divided 
down  to  the  midrib, 
and  the  parenchyma 
is  interrupted. 


Literally,  fiddle-shaped ; 
applied  by  botanists  to  the 
leaves  of  some  plants  that 
are  oblong  and  contracted 
in  the  middle. 


PAPILIONACEOUS,  p.  795. 

PEDICEL,  p.  808,  def.  1. 


PANDUEIFOEM,  p.  793 


Papili 


PELTATE,  p.  809. 


Peltate  Leaf. 
PEEICAEP,  p.  814. 


a  a,  Pedicels. 

In  botany,  having  the 
shape  of  a  target  or  round 
shield,  with  the  style  in- 
serted near  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface;  as,  a 
peltate  stigma ;  having  the 
petiole  inserted  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  lamina, 
not  far  from  the  center ;  as, 
a  peltate  leaf. 


ant.     a,  Capsule  of  Aristolorhia.     b,  c,  Capsule  of  Poppy. 
Nut-filbert,     e,  Strobilus  of  Pine.    Jt  g,  Drupe-peach. 


In  practice,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  those  seed- 
vessels  whose  sides  are  formed  of  the  floral  envel- 
opes or  stamens  in  a  state  of  adhesion  to  the  carpel, 
as  in  the  apple,  gourd,  etc.  When  the  pericarp 
separates  into  distinct  layers  as  in  the  plum,  the 
external  skin  is  called  the  epicarp,  the  pulp  or 
flesh  the  sarcocarp,  and  the  stone  the  endocarp. 


BOTANY— Continued. 
PEEFOLIATE,  p.  814. 

A  perfoliate  leaf  is  one  that 
has  the  base  entirely  surround- 
ing the  stem  transversely,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  stem 
ran  through  it ;  as  in  JBupleu- 
rum  rotundifolium. 


Perfoliate  Leaf. 
PETAL,  p.  819. 


PETIOLE,  p.  820. 


Petal  Dianthus  or  Pink. 
PINNATE,  p.  828. 


a,  Petiolo. 


Pinnate  Leaf. 
PISTIL,  p.  829. 


POLTADELPHIA,  p.  844. 


EADICLE,  p.  905. 


The  central  organ  of  a  female 
phanerogamous  flower  which 
contains  the  ovules,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  be- 
come impregnated,  and  are  ma- 
tured into  perfect  seeds.  It  al- 
ways consists  of  an  ovary  a,  in 
which  is  either  one  or  more 
ovules,  and  a  stigma  c,  which 
receives  the  pollen  from  the 
anther,  and  often  also  of  a  style 
b,  which  stands  upon  the  ovary, 
and  supports  the  stigma. 


The  conical  body  which 
forms  one  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  and  which  when 
germination  takes  plac^^ 
becomes  the  descending 
axis  or  root  of  the  plant. 


Germination  of  a  Dicotyledonous  Seed. 
c,  Envelope  of  the  Seed,  r,  Radiclo 
of  the  Embryo,    s,  Stem. 

REFLECTED   PETALS. 


Reflected  petal,  one 
that  is  curved  back- 
wards.— Reflected  sta- 
in en,  one  that  is  bent 
outwards. 


Reflected  Petals  (Tiger  lily). 
KEPAND,  p.  937. 


A  leaf  having  a  margin  un- 
dulated and  unequally  dilat- 
ed ;  as  in  Inula  dysenterica. 


Repand  Leaf. 


BO", 
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BOTANY— Continued. 

EHIZOMA,  p.  953. 


EUNCINATE,   p. 
9T1. 


U  uncinate  Leaf. 


Rhizoma  (Convallaria  polygonatuni). 
SAGITTATE,  p.  976. 


Applied  to  the  leaf,  stipula, 
or  anther. 


Sagittate  Leaf. 

SEPTIFEAGAL,  p.  1003. 


SEPAL,  p.  1008. 


SPADIX. 


BOTANY— Continued. 

p.  1058. 


Spatulate  Leaf. 


a,  Spathe,  and  o,  Spadix  of  Aram  maculatum. 
SPATHA,  or  SPATHE,  p.  1059. 

It  is  seen  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  the  palms  and 
arums,  and  is  supposed  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  ordi- 
nary floral  envelopes.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  calyx  of 
some  flowers  that  have  no 
spadix ;  as  the  narcissus,  cro- 
cus, iris,  etc. 
Spathe,  Flower  of  Cocoa  Palm. 
STAMEN,  p.  1075,  def.  3. 

The  stamens  and  pistils 
constitute  the  sexual  or  re- 
productive organs  of  plants. 
Generally  they  both  exist 
in  the  same  flower,  which 
is  thus  said  to  be  hermaph- 
rodite or  perfect. 


Septifrngnl  dehiscence  (Capsule  of  3  »  3,  Sepals. 

Mahogany),     a,  Axis,     c  c,  Car-     - 
pels.    3  st  Seeds. 

SEPTICIDAL,  p.  1008. 

SEPTUM,  p.  1009,  def.  1. 


Septicidal  dehiscence. 
SEEEATE,  p.  1010. 


3  a,  Septa. 


SILICLE,  p.  1031. 


Serrated  Leaf. 

SILIQUA,  p.  1031. 


Lenfnf  Trichoptori=  tsfulsn  with  Sorl. 


STELLATE,  p.  1082,  def.  2. 


Section  of  Flower;  s,  Stigma. 
STIPULA,  p.  1086. 


Stellate  Leaves. 


STYLE,  p.  1098,  def.  11. 


Leaf  with  Stipulas,  s  s.  a,  Ovary.    4,  Stylo,    c,  Stigma. 

TESTIOULATE,  p.  1140. 

^  I  m^r  STEOBILE,  p.  1095. 


Testiculate  Root  (OrchiB  mono).  Section  of  Strobile. 


BUOT,  p.  156. 


A  close  empty  cask,  or  a  block 
of  wood,  or  cork,  fastened  by  a 
rope  to  an  anchor,  and  floating 
on  the  water,  to  show  whore  the 
anchor  is  situated. 


BOTTLE,  p.  139,  de£  1. 

The  Orien- 
tal nationsuse 
skins  or  leath- 
er for  the  con- 
veyance of 
liquors ;  and 
of  this  kind 
arethebottles 
mentioned  in 
Scripture: 
"Put  new 
wine  into  new 
lottks."  In 
Europe  and 
America,glass 
is  used  for 
liquors  of  all 
kinds;  and 
farmers  use 
small  cags  or 
hollow     yes- 

Bottle  (Oriental  Water  Carrier).  ^[]g  W°°^ 

called  bottles.    The  small  kinds  of  glass  bottles  are 


called  vials  or  phials. 
BUSKIN,  p.  15S,  def.  1. 


BUST,  p.  15S,  def.  1. 


c. 


CADUCEUS,  p.  163. 


CALTEOP,  p.  166,  def.  2. 


CANNON,  p.  169. 


The  Italians  use  the 
word  for  the  trunk  of 
the  body  from  the  neck 
to  the  hips. 


CANOE,  p.  169. 


CAP 
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CAT 


CAP-A-PIE,  p.  171. 


CARPENTRY— Continued. 
DOWEL,  p.  363. 

a a 1 


Doweling. 


MORTISE,  p.  731. 


Knight  armed  Cap-a-pie. 

CAPARISONED,  p.  171. 


Caparisoned  ancient  War-horse. 

Completely  accoutered  or  armed  for  the  field,  as  a 
horse  ;  a  term  used  in  heraldry. 


CARPENTRY. 


BRIDGING  JOISTS. 


DOVETAIL,  p.  Si 
Fig.  l. 


In  arch.,  joists  ■which  are 
sustained  by  trans- 
verse beams  below, 
called  binding- 
joists  ;  also  those 
joists  which  are 
nailed  or  fixed  to 
the  flooring  boards. 
In  the  figure,  a  is 
the  flooring ;  b,  the 
girder  ;  c  c,  the 
bridging-joists; 
d  d,  the  ceiling- 
joists;  and  e  e,  the 
straps. 


Fig.  2. 


1.  Common  Dove-tailing.    2.  Lap  Dove-tailing 
KING-POST,  p.  640. 


Mortise  Joint,    a  a,  Mortise. 
6  b,  Tenon. 


PLANE,  p.  832,  def.  4. 


The  sides  of  the  mor- 
tise are  four  planes  gen- 
rally  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  to  the 
surface  where  the  cavi- 
ty is  made.  The  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces  in 
this  manner  is  termed 
a  mortise  joint.  The 
word  is  sometimes 
written  mortice,  or 
mortice  and  tenon. 


King-post  Roof.    «,  The  King-post. 
When  two  side  posts,  one  at  each  side  of  the  center, 
are  used  to  support  the  roof,  instead  of  one  in  the 
centre,  they  are  called  queen-posts. 


CARPENTRY— Continued. 


TRUSS. 


Jack-Plane. 
There  are  various  sorts  of  planes ;  as,  the  jack- 
plane  used  for  taking  off  the  roughest  and  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  stuff;  the  trying-plane, 
which  is  used  after  the  jack-plane ;  the  long-plane, 
•used  when  a  piece  of  stuff  is  to  be  planed  very 
straight-  the  jointer,  still  longer  than  the  former, 
which  is  used  for  obtaining  very  straight  edges ; 
the  smoothing-plane  and  block-plane,  chiefly  used 
for  cleaning  off  finished  work,  and  giving  the  ut- 
most degree  of  smoothness  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood ;  the  compass-plane,  which  is  similar  to  the 
smoothing-plane,  but  has  its  under  surface  convex, 
its  use.  being  to  form  a  concave  cylindrical  surface. 
The  foregoing  are  technically  called  bench-planes. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  planes  called  rebate-planes. 
PLANTED.  In  joinery,  a  projecting  member 
wrought  on  a  separate  piece 

y^T )      of  stuff,  and  afterwards  fixed 

[ H  (     in    its    place,  is  said  to  be 

J         ;     planted. :  as,  a  planted  mold- 
ing. 


"X3= 


Panel  with  Planted  Moldings. 

REBATE,  p.  916,  def.  2. 


In  joinery,  a 
joint  formed  by 
making  rebates 
or  longitudinal 
recesses  in  the 
opposite  edges 
of  the  boards  to 
i  be  joined. 


SCARF,  p.  986. 


o 


Various  modes  of  Scarfing. 
TRUSS,  p.  1180,  def.  5. 


Truss  (Fig.  1). 


Truss  (Fig.  2). 

It  is  so  named  because  it  is  trussed  or  tied  together. 
The  simplest  exemplar  of  a  truss  is  the  principal  or 
main  couple  of  a  roof,  in  which  a  a,  the  tie-beam, 
is  suspended  in  the  middle  by  the  king-post,  b,  to 
the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
rafters,  c  e.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  being  tied  to- 
gether by  the  beam  a,  and  being  thus  incapable  of 
yielding  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  their  apex 
becomes  a  fixed  point,  to  which  the  beam  a  is 
trussed  or  tied  up,  to  prevent  its  sagging,  and  to 
prevent  the  rafters  from  sagging  there  are  inserted 
the  struts,  d  d. 


CARRONADE,  p.  177. 


CASHEW-NUT, 


p.  178. 

It  has  two  shells,  an  outer 

and  an  inner,  and  between 
these  there  is  a  thick  inflam- 
mable oil  which  is  very  caus- 
tic, and  has  been  applied  as  a 
cure  for  ringworm,  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  corns.  The  kernel 
abounds  with  a  sweet,  milky 
juice,  and  forms  an  ingredient 
in  puddings,  &c. 


CASTANET,  p.  179. 


CATAPULT,  p.  181. 


CATERPILLAR,  p.  182. 


cv 


CEN 
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CENOTAPH,  p.  1S6. 


Cenotaph  of  Burns,  Bants  of  Doon, 

CEPHALOPOD,  p.  187.   " 

The  fossil  cephalopoda  are  mul- 
titudinous. They  are  supposed 
by  geologists,  to  have  been  pow- 
erful instruments  in  former  ages 
of  the  world,  for  keeping  down 
the  other  tribes  of  testaceans, 
crustaceans,  and  even  fishes. 


CHALICE,  p.  1S9. 


A  cup  or  bowl ; 
usually  a  communion 
cup. 


CHAIN-SHOT, 
1S9. 


CHEVAL-DE-FEISE,  p.  197. 


Chevaux-de-frise. 
CHRYSALIS,  p.  20S. 


Chrysalis  and  Cocoon  of  Silkworm, 


CLEPSYDRA,  p.  212,  def.  1. 


There  were  many  kinds 
of  clepsydrae  or  water- 
clocks  among  the  ancients, 
but  they  all  had  this  in 
common,  that  the  water 
ran  generally  through  an 
orifice  or  narrow  passage 
from  one  vessel  into  an- 
other in  the  manner  of  a 
sand-glass ;  and  in  the 
lower  was  a  piece  of  cork 
or  light  wood,  which,  as 
tho  vessel  filled,  rose  up  by 
degrees  and  showed  the 
hour. 


COATS  OF  ARMS 

OF   PRINCIPAL    COMMERCIAL   COUNTRIES. 

COATS  OF  ARMS,  p.  218  (under  Coat)  def.  8. 
AUSTRIA. 


BRAZIL. 


CHILI. 


DENMARK. 


COATS  0?  ARMS— Continued. 
COLOMBIA. 


FRANCE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


TRANSLATION   OF   MOTTOS. 

IToni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — Shame  to  him  who 
evil  thinks.  Said  to  be  the  expression  employed 
by  tho  nobleman,  on  tendering  to  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  her  garter,  picked  up  by  him,  and  which 
had  accidentally  unloosed.  The  origin  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

Dieu  et  motl  droit — God  and  my  right. 

GREECE. 


COA 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS. FOR 


COA 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

EOME— (Present  Pope). 


SAXONY. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 

SCOTLAND— (Before  the  Union). 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 

MAINE,  U.  S.    Motto  :  Dingo — I  direct,  or,  I  guide 


A. 


COA 
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COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued, 
E1IODE  ISLAND,  U.  S.    Motto  :  Hope. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  U.  S. 


CONNECTICUT,  TJ.  S.  Motto:  Qui  transtulit 
sustinet — Ho  who  translated  sustains;  or,  He  who 
transplanted  still  sustains. 


NE"W  YOEK,  U.  S.    Motto  :  Excelsior— Higher. 


DELAWARE,  U.  S. 


MARYLAND,  U.S.  Motto:  Crescite  el  multipli- 
camini—A.  biblical  injunction,  signifying,  Grow,  or 
increase,  and  multiply. 


COATS  OF  ARMS-Continued. 
NOKTH  CAEOLINA,  (J.  9. 


SOUTH  CAEOLINA,  U.  8.  Motto:  Animis  opibus- 
queparati — Ever  ready  with  our  livesand  property. 


NEW  JEESEY,  U.  S. 


VIRGINIA,  V.  S.    Motto:  Sic  semper  tyramvis- 
Thus  be  it  ever  with  tyrants. 


COA 
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COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 

IOWA,  IT.  S.     Motto:  Our  liberties  we  prize,  and 
our  rights  we  will  maintain. 


CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.     Motto:   Eureka— I  havo 
found  it. 


OREGON",  U.  S.     Motto:   AUs  volat  propriis—1 
fly  with  my  own  wing. 


COATS  OF  ARMS— Continued. 


UTAH. 


MINNESOTA,  U.    S.    Motto:  Letoile  du  Nord— The 
Star  of  the  North. 


COATS  OP  MAIL,  p.  218  (under  Coat)  def.  9. 

The  different 
pieces  of  armor 
covering  the 
body  were  also 
collectively 
called  a  coat  of 
mail. 

Grecian  Coats  of  Mail. 

COLOSSUS,  p,  226. 


COCKLE,  p.  220, 
def.  1. 


Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


COMET,  p.  22S. 


In  popular  language, 
comets  are  tailed,  bearded, 
or  hairy,  but  these  terms 
are  taken  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  which  at- 
tends them,  which,  in  differ- 
ent positions  with  respect  to 
the  sun,  exhibits  the  form  of 
a  tail  or  train,  a  beard,  or  a 
border  of  hair. 


Cuiiiauf  1311. 


CONFESSIONAL,  p.  246. 


ESSlDr 


r"; 


The  seat  in  which  the  priest  or  confessor  sits  to 
hear  confessions,  and  the  place  in  which  the  peni- 
tent kneels  to  make  confession  ;  a  confession-chair. 

CONVEX,  p.  263. 

As,  a  convex  mirror  or  lens; 
convexity  and  concavity  are  of 
particular  importance  in  catop- 
trics and  dioptrics,  as  applied  to 
mirrors  and  lenses. 

Convex  or  Plano-convex  Lens. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE,  p.  263. 

As,  a  convexo-concave  lens,  in 
which  the  two  surfaces  meet  if 
produced,  the  convexity  exceed- 
ing the  concavity.  It  is  other- 
wise called  a  meniscus,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  spectacles.  Itrnay 
be  regarded  as  a  convex  lens. 

Convexo-concave  Lens. 

CONVEXO-CONVEX,  p.  263. 

As  a  lens,  otherwise  termed 
a  double-convex  lens. 


CORONA.  A  crown  or  circlet  suspended  from  the 
roof  or  vault- 
ing of  churches, 
to  hold  tapers 
lighted  on  sol- 
emn occasions. 
Sometimes  they 
are  formed  of 
double  and 
triple  cirelets, 
arranged  pyra- 
midically. 


COE 
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COEIUM,  [Lat.]  Leathern  body-armor,  formed  of 
overlapping  leaves  or 
scales,  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  and 
other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. In  England 
it  continued  in  use  till 
the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  the  scales  being 
sometimes  tinted  of 
different  colors. 

COEONET,  p.  268,  def.  1.      • 


Of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


CEAB,  p.  273,  def.  1. 


They  have  usually 
ten  feet,  two  of  which 
are  furnished  with 
claws ;  two  eyes,  pe- 
dunculated, elongated, 
and  movable.  To  this 
genus  belong  the  lob- 
ster, the  shrimp,  etc. 


CEESSET,  p. 


2S3. 


CROSIER,  p.  2S5,  def.  1. 


CUIRASS, 


It  was  originally 
made  of  leather  or  of 
quilted  linen. 


DAGGEE,  p.  297. 


CRUCIBLES,  p.  287,  def.  1. 

Crucibles  are 
made  of  various 
materials,  as  earth- 
enware, black  lead, 
platina,etc.  Glass- 
makers'  crucibles 
are  usually  made 
of     Stourbridge 

clay.    Platina  crucibles  are  principally  employed  for 

chemical  uses. 


DAGGES,  [See  Dag.] 


DEAF   AND   DUMB   ALPHABET, 


The  ornamental  cut- 
ting of  the  edges  of  gar- 
ments, introduced  about 
1346. 


Dagges,  from  the  Hai'leian  MS. 

DALMAflCA,  or  DALMATIC.  A  long  white 
gown  with  sleeves, 
worn  over  the  alb  and 
stole  by  deacons  in 
the  Ionian  Catholic 
church.  It  was  imi- 
tated from  a  dress 
originally  worn  in 
Dalmatia.  A  similar 
robe  was  worn  by 
kings  in  the  middle 
ages  at  coronations, 
and  other  solemnities. 

DEAF  AND   DUMB   ALPHABET. 


Spinning  with  the  L>i  uilI. 


DIA 
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DIAL,  p.  330. 


The  diving-bell  is  now  generally  made  of  cast  iron, 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  ehosl  (a)  open  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  has  several  strong  convex  lenses  set  in  the 
ripper  side  or  roof  of  the  bell,  to  admit  light  to  the 
persons  within.  It  is  suspended  by  chains  from 
two  lighters,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleas- 
ure upon  signals  being  given  by  the  persons  within, 
who  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  injected  into  a 
flexible  pipe  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  (/>)  placed 
in  the  lighters,  while  the  heated  air  escapes  by  a 
•  cock  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bell, 

DONJON",  p.  361. 


EASEL,  p.  377. 


E. 


Pointing  At  an  Easel. 


EPIIOD,  p.  403. 


Priest  wearing  im  Epaod. 


Donjon-keep,  Castle  Head'ni^ham,  Eng. 

Its  lower  part  was  commonly  used  as  a  prison.  It 
was  sometimes  called  the  donjon-keep,  or  tower. 
[See  Dungeon.] 

DUMB-BELLS,  p.  372. 


■Weights  swung  in  the 
hands  for  exercise. 


FALDSTOOL,  p.  434. 

/f\  ^A^  A  kind  of  stool 

placed     at     the 
south  side  of  the 
altar,atwliichthe 
kings  of  England 
kneel  attheircor- 
onation ;    also,  a 
folding  stool    or 
desk,      provided 
■with    a  cushion, 
for  a  person    to 
kneel  on   during 
-  the   performance 
„fc  of  certain  acts  of 
^5^  levotion  ;  also,  a 
Ismail     desk,    at 
which,  in  cathe- 
drals,   churches, 
etc.,  the  litany  is 
enjoined    to     be 
sung  or  said.   It  is  sometimes  called  a  Litany  stool. 

FARTHINGALE,  p.  439. 


FANDANGO,  p.  437. 


Universally 
practised  i  n 
Spain,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of 
Moorish  ori- 
S  gin- 


Duncing  the  Faudango. 
FASCES,  p.  439 


JnHoman 
Ca t ho  lie 
cliurches, 
the  niche  on 
the      south 
side  of  an  al- 
WSw  tar,  contain- 
ing the  pis- 
adp';     cina,      and 
-;"Mj    frequently, 
also,  the  ere- 
'jf'  dence. 


A  dress  reaching 
only  to  the  knees, 
worn  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland 
instead  of  breeches ; 
a  kilt. 


Ss^tg? 


Highland  Chief, 


fis 
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FISHES-ICHTHYOLOGY-SEA  ANIMALS. 

ANABAS.  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus 
ofacanthopterygious 
bony  fishes,  remark- 
able for  the  power 
possessed  by  thespe- 
cies  of  living  for 
sometime  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  making  their 
way  on  land  for  con- 
Anabas  (Annua*  seandens).  siderable  distances. 

ANGLER,  p.  49,  def.  2. 


Angler  (Lophius  piscatorius). 
BELLOWS-FISH,  p.  114. 


It  is  a  very  remarkable  looking  fish,  not  uncommon 
in  the  Mediterranean  but  rare  in  the  British  seas. 


CHLVLEIUDjE. 


A  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  distinguished  from 
the  other  families  of  the  cartilaginous  order  by  the 
head  being  furnished  with  appendages,  and  the  tail 
terminating  in  a  point. 


COD-FISH,  p.  220 


Cud  (Morrhua  vulgaris). 

CEAHP-FISH,  p.  2S0. 


Crnmp-fUh  (Torpedo  vulgaris). 

CP.AW-FISH,  or  CEAT-FISII,  p.  230. 


FISHES— Continued. 
CDTTLE-FISH,  p.  295. 


They  have  small 
arms  with  serrated 
cups,  by  which  they 
lay  fast  hold  of  any 
thing.  They  have  also 
two  tentacnla  longer 
than  the  arms;  the 
mouth  is  in  the  center 
of  the  arms,  and  is 
horny,  and  hooked 
like  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 
They  feed  on  sprats, 
lobsters,  and  other 
shell-fish. 


DAB,  p.  297,  def. 


„.,       ' 


DACTYLOPTERUS. 


Flying-fish. 

A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii. 
It  contains  but  two  species  ;  the  flying  gurnard,  or 
Hying  fish,  and  the  D.  orientalis  oi'  Cuvier. 


DIODON,  p.  336. 

Like  the  other 
fish  of  the  same 
family,  they 
have  the  power 
of  inflating  the 
belly,  which 
then  gives 
them  the  ap- 
pearance of  the 
bristly  husk  of 
a  chestnut ; 
Diodon  Hystrii.  hence,       the 

French  call 
them  orbes  epineux.  In  this  country  they  are  trivi- 
ally called  sea-hedgehogs. 


DOLPHIN,  p.  3G0,  def.  1. 


Common  Dolphin  (Delphinus  Delphis). 

Comprehending,  according  to  some  naturalists,  the 
dolphin  proper,  the  sword-fish,  the  porpoise,  the 
grampus,  etc.  But  the  fish  to  which  seamen  give 
this  name  is  the  Cui-yphozna  hippui-is  ol  Linnteus. 


DOEEE,  or  DOPY.  p.  361. 


It  is  an  ocanthop- 
tevygious  fish,  occa- 
sionally found  in  the 
sens  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  esteemed  very 
good  eating. 


FISHES— Continued. 
DUGONG,  p.  372. 


Dugocg  (Halicore  dugong). 


ESOX 


Pike  (Esox  lucius). 

The  pike;  a  genus  of  abdominal  fishes^  of  which 
there  are  several  species:  as,  the  common  pike,  the 
fox-pike,  the  gar-fish,  etc. 

EXOCOZTUS.     The  flying-fish  ;  a  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  or- 
der   of    abdomi- 
nales.    The  body 
is    whitish,    and 
the  belly  is  angu- 
lar.    The  pecto- 
ral fins    are  the 
instruments      of 
flight,    and     ac- 
cordingly      are 
very    large.      It 
can    raise    itself 
from    the    water 
and  fly  in  the  air 
to  a  considerable  distance,  which  it  does  to  escape 
from  the  attacks  of  other  fishes.     It  is  most  common 
between  the  tropics.     There  are  two  species. 
FISTULAKIA. 


Common  Flying-fish  (ExocCEtus  volitans). 


Fistularia  labacaria. 


Tobacco-pipe  fish  ;  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  characterized  by  a  long  fistula  or  tube  in  the 
forepart  of  the.  cranium,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  mouth. 


FLYING-FISH,  p.  466. 


Oriental  Flying-fish. 
GAK-FISH,  p.  4Pi. 


Car.fish  (Esox  belone). 
This  fish  is  known  under  the  name  of  sea-needle, 
ami  makes  its  appearance  on   the  English  coast  in 
summer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
mackerel. 
GLOBE-FISH,  p.  506. 

A  singular  look- 
ing fish  of  the  or- 
der rieetognathi, 
remarkable  forpos- 
sessing  the  power 
■f  suddenly  assum- 
ing a  globular  form 
by  sw'allowing  air, 
which  passing  into 
a  crop  or  first 
stomach,  blows  up 
the  whole  animal 
like  a  balloon. 


Penuuii'a    Globe-fii 

Fennunlu). 


(Tetrodon 
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FISHES— Continued. 

GEAMPUS,  p.  516. 


Grampus  (Delphiuus  grampus). 


GUENAED,  p.  526. 


GYMNOTUS,  p.  527, 


HALIBUT,  p.  530 


Gymnotus  electricue, 


Halibut,  or  Holibut-fish. 
HETEEOCEECAL,  p.  550. 

A  term  applied  to  all  the  pa- 
leozoic fishes,  in  which  the  ver- 
tebral column  runs  to  a  point 
above  the  tail,  which  is  placed 
below  like  a  triangular  rudder  ; 
a  structure  still  seen  in  the 
sharks  and  sturgeons. 

Tail  of  a  Shark. 

HIPPOCAMP,  p.  553. 

A  genus  of  pipe-fishes  of  sin- 
gular construction  and  peculiar 
habits;  the  upper  parts  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  in  minia- 
ture, which  has  suggested  the 
English  name  sea-horse.  When 
swimming  they  maintain  a 
vertical  position. 

[Gr.  6/jos,  and  ke/>koc,  tho  tail  of  a 
beast.]  A  term  applied  to 
thoso  fishes  which  have  tails 
with  rays  regularly  diverging 
from  the  hack-bone,  as  in  the 
herring  and  trout. 
Tail  of  a  Herring. 

LAMPEEY,  p.  646. 


IIOMOCEECAI 


Lamprej'  (Petromyzou  marinus). 
MACKEEEL,  p.  6S4. 


FISHES— Continued. 
MULLET,  p.  736,  def.  1. 


Plain  red  Mullet  (Mullus  barbatus). 


POEPOISE,  p.  847. 


Porpoise  (Phocoina  communis). 


EAY,  p.  012. 


Mackerel  (Scomber  scomber). 


Eecognized  by  the 
horizontally  flattened 
body,  which  resembles 
a  disk,  from  its  union 
■with  the  extremely 
broad  and  fleshy  pec- 
torals,which  arejoined 
to  each  other  before  or 
tothe  snout,  and  which 
extend  behind  the  two 
sides  of  the  abdomen, 
as  far  as  the  base  of 
tho  ventrals,  resem- 
bling the  rays  of  a 
fan. 


Starry  Ray  (Raia  radiate), 

EOEQUAL,  p.  963. 


Great  Northern  Rorqual  (Rorqualis  Borealis). 
EUDD,  p.  968. 


SEA- ANEMONE,  p. 


The  power  of  reproduction  of  these  animals  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hydra; ;  parts  that 
have  been  amputated  shoot  out  again,  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  multiplied  by  division.  Many  of  the 
species  are  used  as  food  in  tropical  countries. 


FISHES— Continued. 
SAW-FISH,  p.  9S3. 


Saw-Fish  (Pristis  cirratus). 
SEA-ELEPHANT,  p.  995. 


Sea  Elephant  (Macrorhimis  proboscideus). 

This  animal  becomes  so  fat.  that  when  crawling, 
the  whole  body  trembles  as  if  it  were  a  bag  of  jelly. 
The  tongue  is  reckoned  savory  food  ;  the  skin  is 
used  extensively  for  carriage  and  horse  harness. 
The  oil  yielded  by  this  animal  is  clear,  inodorous, 
and  not  liable  to  become  rancid  ;  one  individual 
produces  so  much  as  from  1400  to  1500  lbs.  It  is 
employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 


SEA-FOX,  p.  995. 


Fox  Shark  (Suualus  vulpes). 

SEA-LION,  p.  995. 


Sea-Lion  of  Forster  (Phoca  jubata). 

It  has  a  thick  skin,  and  reddish  yellow,  or  dark 
brown  hair,  and  a  mane  on  tho  neck  of  the  mala 
reaching  to  the  shoulders. 


SEA-SEEPENT,  p.  996. 


Sea-Serpent  (Hydras  Stokesii). 

These  animals  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes. 
They  are  found  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  are  very 
plentiful  in  the  Mindoro  and  Sooloo  seas.  Some 
are  exceedingly  venomous,  others  innocuous.  The 
Jlydrus  Stokesii.  here  depicted,  inhabits  tho  Aus- 
tralian seas,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
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FISHES— Continued. 


Marbled  Seal  (Pboca  discolor). 
These  animals  are  amphibious,  most  of  them  in- 
habiting the  sea  coasts,  particularly  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  They  have  six  or  four  incisors  above, 
four  or  two  below.  Their  bind  feet  are  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  same  direction 
"with  it,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  fin;  the 
fore  feet  are  also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  fur- 
nished with  five  claws;  the  external  cars  are  either 
very  small  or  wanting.  The  head  of  a  seal  bears  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  dog,  whose  intelligence 
and  soft  expressive  look  it  also  possesses.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes  attached  to  its 
keeper,  or  those  who  feed  it.  The  seal  not  only 
furnishes  food  for  the  Esquimaux  table,  oil  for  his 
lamp,  and  clothing  for  his  person;  but  even  the 
bones  and  skin  supply  materials  for  his  boats  and 
his  summer  tents.  Seals  are  principally  hunted  for 
their  oil  and  skins.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  making  of  shoes,  and, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serves  for  the  cov- 
ering of  trunks,  etc. 

SIIABK,  p.  1018,  def. 


White  Shark  (Carcharitts  vulgaris). 
They  are  the  most  formidable  and  voracious  of  all 
fishes,  pursue  other  marine  animals,  and  seem  to 
care  little  whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead. 
They  often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake  of  picking  up 
any  offal  which  may  be  thrown  overboard,  and  man 
himself  often  becomes  a  victim  to  their  rapacity. 


Hammer-headed  Shark  (Zygasnus  malleus). 
The  hammer-headed  sharks  are  very  voracious,  and 
often  attack  man. 

SMELT,  p.  1044. 


Smelt  (0: 

SOLE,  p.  1051,  def.  4. 


opcrlanus). 


Sole  (Pleuronoctes  solea). 


FISHES— Continued. 
SILUBIDANS,  p.  1032. 


Sly  Silurua  (Silurns  glanis). 
SKATE,  p.  1057. 


Gray  Skate  (Raifl  batis). 
SPATANGU?,  p.  1053. 


A  genus  of  Echini- 
da?,  or  sea-urchins. 
The  species  are  nume- 
rous. They  are  gene- 
rally of  an  oval  or  cor- 
date form,  with  very 
sleuder  spines. 


Vi'tVf  Spatan;rus  (R.  purpureas).     Ono 
half  shown  with  its  spiues  removed. 

STAF.-FISII,  p.  1077. 


Star-fish.    1.  Asterias  cylindriea.     2.  Astcrias  pulchella. 


STEMMATOPUS.      [Gr.   (ntfiia,  a  crown,  or  gar- 
"»w    ,^  land,  and  oip, 

the  eye.]  Cu- 
vier's  name 
for  a  genus  of 
:  seals.  Such 
is  the  hooded 
seal  (I'/toca 
cristata, 
Gmelin)  from 
the  Arctic 
ocean.  It  is 
seven  or  eight 
feet  long,  and 
lias  a  piece  of 
loose  in  data- 
ble skin  on 
the  head.  This  piece  of  skin  is  drawn  over  the 
eyes  when  the  animal  is  menaced,  at  which  time 
the  nostrils  are  inflated  like  bladders. 


Hooded  Seal  (Phocn  ciistata). 


STURGEON,  p.  1097. 


Sturgeon  (Acipouaer  slurio). 


FISHES— Continued. 
SUN-FISH,  p.  1108. 


Short  Sun-fish  (Orthagoriscus  mola). 
Sv/OED-FISII,  p.  1120. 


TVhile  swimming 
it  turns  upon  itself 
like  a  wheel.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size, 
often  attaining  a  di- 
ameter of  four  feet, 
and  sometimes  even 
that  cf  twelve  feet. 


Sword-ii>h  (Xiphias  gladius). 
The  sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  the  whale  with  its 
beak,  and   it   sometimes  perforates  the  planks  of 
ships  with  the  same  powerful  weapon.     The  young 
fish  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating. 


TnOKN-fACK,  p.  1143. 


TORPEDO,  p.  H61,  def.  1. 


TOXOTES. 


Archer-fish  (Toxotes  jaculator). 


Thom-back  (Raia  clavatfl). 

Spotted  Torpedo  (T.  nnrlre). 
A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes. 
The  only  spe- 
cies establish- 
ed, T.  jacula- 
tor,  is  remark- 
able for  having 
the  power  of 
spouting  out 
drops  of  water 
on  insects 
which  alight  or 
feed  on  the 
aquatic  plants, 
thereby  causing  them  to  fall  into  the  water  and  be- 
come its  prey.  It  shoots  the  drops  sometimes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  seldom  misses  its  aim. 

TRICHIURUS.     [Gr.  8pil  hair,  and  ovpa,  a  tail.]  A 

genus  of  Acan- 
thopterygious 
fishes,  belong- 
ing to  the  fam- 
ily Tamioides, 
t'uv.  They  are 
■  called  in  En- 
.  plis.li  hair-tails, 
-  from  the  elon- 
gated hair-like 
filament  that 
terminates  the 
tail.  They  re- 
semble beauti- 
ful silver  rib- 
bons. T.  leptwrus,  or  silvery  hair-tail,  has  been 
found  on  the  British  coast. 

TUNNY,  p.  11SS. 


Silvery  Hair-tail  (Tricbiurus  lepturus). 


Tunny  (Thymius  vulgaris). 
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FISHES— Continued. 
TUEBOT,  p.  1183. 


Turbot  (Rhombus  maximus). 

WHaLE,  p.  125S. 


Greenland  Whale  (Baliena  myslicetus). 


Spermaceti  Whale  (Phyaeter  muerocephalus). 
WOLF-FISH,  p.  1270. 


Wolf-fish  (AnarrMchaa  jupuaj. 

Shell-fish. 

ECHINUS,  p.  378,  def.  2. 


Sea-Urchiu  (Echinus). 
NAUTILUS,  p.  T45. 


FISHES-Continued. 
PAGURIANS.  A  tribe  of  macrurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  of 
■which  the  genus 
Pagurus,  or  hermit 
crabs,  is  the  type. 
Most  of  the  species 
of  this  family  in- 
habit, parasitically, 
the  deserted  shells 
of  univalves. 


Pagurian  (OnoLiia  Diogenes), 
PEAEL-OYSTEE,  p.  80T. 

The  pearl-oyster  is  fished  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly on  ihe  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,   the    Persian   Gulf,   at 
the  Sooloo  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Alders,  Pearl  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama.      Pearls    have    some- 
times been  found  on  the  Scotch 
coast,    and    in    various    other 
places.      In    the  pearl-fishing, 
the  shells  are  collected   by  divers,  who  have  gen- 
erally to   descend  from  eight  to   twelve  fathoms 
before  they  can  reach  the  shells. 
POLYTIIALAMOUS,  p.  845. 


FONT,  p.  468. 


Polytba'amous  Shell. 

SPIEULID^E,  p.  1065. 


Some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  spirula  in- 
habit tropical  seas, 
where  they  float 
on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  others 
are  only  found  fos- 
sil. 


I.  Spirula  Australia.  2.  Th  9  shell  alio  wn  separately. 

STEOMBUS,  p.  1095. 

ffifll 


Nautilus  Pompilius. 


Winded  Strombus  (S.  ti'ico 

TEUMFET-SHELL,  p.  1179. 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
"West  Indies,  of  Asia,  and  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  the 
last  named  localities  as  a 
trumpet,  to  call  warriors  and 
herds  of  cattle  together.  It 
is  said  to  answer  the  purpose 
tolerably  well,  producing  a 
very  sonorous  blast. 

Trumpet-shell  (Triton  variegatus). 


FOIL,  p.  466. 


A  blunt  sword,  Cl- 
one that  has  a  but- 
ton at  the  end,  cov- 
ered with  leather; 
used  in  fencing. 


Artificial  Fountain, 
FUEBELOW,  p.  4S8. 


«\£Cs 


A  piece  of  stuff 
plaited  and  puck- 
ered, on  a  gown  or 
petticoat ;  a  flounce  ; 
the  plaited  border  of 
a  petticoat  or  gown. 


GAUNTLET,  p.  496, 


GABION,  p.  490. 

Pi 
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AMMONITE,  p.  43. 


Ammonites  obtusua. 


Ammonites  varians. 
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Cephalaapia  LyelHi. 
DINORNIS,  or  DEINOENIS 


restored. 


GEOLOGY-Continued. 
CEPHALASPIS.    A  genus  of  fishes  now  found  only  in 

a  fossil    state 
in  the  old  red 
sandstone. 
The    head    is 
very  large, and 
is    formed   of 
a  large  buck- 
ler,' which   is 
prolonged 
behind      into 
two  points. 
[Gr.  faivoq,  terrible, 
and    opviq,    bird.] 
A  genus    of   ex- 
tinct  birds,   of  a 
gigantic        size, 
which      formerly 
inhabited      New 
Zealand.        The 
species  (of  which 
five  have  been  re- 
cognized) resem- 
bled in  some  re- 
spects the  ostrich, 
but    were    of    a 
much  larger  size. 
The  largest  must 
have     stood     at 
least  ten  feet  and 
a  half   in   bight, 
and        probably 
more ;   several  of 
its    bones  are  at 
least    twice     the 
size   of   those    of 
the  ostrich  ;    but 
the    body   seems 
to     have       been 
more   bulky  in   proportion,   and    the    tarsus   was 
shorter  anil  stouter,  in  order  to  sustain  its  weight. 
By  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  they  are  called  moa. 

DINOTHERIUM,  p.  335. 

The  remains  have 
been  found  most 
abundantly  at  Ep- 
plesheim  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,      but 

I'' ■■'"■''S8\W  I'l'aSulents  occur 
:?^MKs^siSLwr5P^«.^rv>  also  in  several 
5&?  parts  of  France, 
;|A=»  Bavaria,  and  Aus- 
tria. The  largest 
species  hitherto 
discovered  (D.  gi- 
(/anteum)  is  caleu 
lated  to  have  at- 
tained the  length  of  eighteen  feet.  It  had  a  pro- 
boscis and  two  tusks  placed  at  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  lower  jaw,  and  curved  downwards  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  walrus.  It  seems  to  have  been  destined  to  live 
in  water,  its  tusks  having  been  used  as  instruments 
for  raking  and  grubbing  up  large  aquatic  vegetables 
from  the  bottom. 

ENCUINITE,  p.  394. 

A  genus  (Encriniis)  of  petrified  cri- 
noideans,  known  by  the  name  of  stone- 
lilies,  or  lily-shaped  animals,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
$$3§Sj|       inhabitants  of  the   deep.      The   animal 
BsM-SiS      possessed  a  column  formed  of  numerous 
round  depressed  joints,  adhering  by   a 
radiating  grooved  surface,  and  becoming 
pentangular    near   the   pelvis,  which  is 
composed  of  five  pieces,  giving  a  lateral 
insertion   to   the   first    series  of   costal 
plates,  to  which  the  second  series  and 
scapula;  succeed,   whence  the   tentacu- 
lated arms  or  fingers  proceed,  formed  by 
double  series  of  joints.     The   petrified 
bones  of  encrlnites  compose  vast  strata  of  entrochal 
marble.    The  term  encrinites  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  crinoidea  generally,  both  recent  and  fossil. 

GLTPTODON,  p.  508. 


Diliotherium  restored. 


Qlyplodon  (Glyplodon  clnvlpes). 
This  animal  belonged  to   the   order  Edentata,  and 
was  closely  allied  to   the  armadillas.     It  was  cov- 


GEOLOGY-Continued. 

ered  with  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  polygonal  os- 
seous plates  united  by  sutures.  Il^,was  found  in 
South  America,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio-de- 
la-Plata. 

MYLODON,  p.  740. 


Skeleton  of  Mylodon. 

PAL^EOTHEEIUM.       [Gr.    iraXaios,    ancient,    and 

Orjptov,  beast.] 
The  name  of  a 
genus  of  extinct 
Pachyderms, 
characterized 
by  having  twen- 
ty-eight com- 
plex molar 
teeth,  four  ca- 
nines,  and 
twelve  incisors, 
four  in  each 
jaw.  It  pos- 
sessed three 
toes  to  each  foot,  and  had  a  short  fleshy  proboscis. 
About  twelve  species  are  already  known.  The 
palseotheriam  holds  a  place  intermediate  between 
the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  and  the  tapir. 


Palceotkerium  restored. 


PTEEODACTYLUS,  p.  S86, 


Skeleton  of  Pterodactylus. 

The  pterodactylus  is  found  in  the  Jura  limestone 
formation,  in  "the.  lias  at  Lyme-Regis,  and  in  the 
oolite  slate  of  Stonefield.  It  bad  a  short  tail,  an  ex- 
tremely long  neck,  and  a  very  large  head  ;  the  jaws 
armed  with  equal  and  pointed  teeth  ;  but  its  chief 
character  consisted  in  the  excessive  elongation  of 
the  second  toe  of  the  forefoot,  which  was  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  trunk,  and  most  probably 
served  to  support  some  membrane  which  enabled 
the  animal  to  fly.  It  appears  also  to  have  been 
capable  of  either  standing  firmly  on  the  ground,  or 
of  suspending  itself,  by  means  of  its  small  anterior 
fingers,  from  the  branches  of  trees.  Several  species 
have  been  discovered. 

TRILOBITE,  p.  1175. 
l 


Trilotilles.     1.  r.irudoiides  bobc 


2.  rbucops  Ialifrons. 


ANGLE,  p.  4S. 


GEOMETBY. 

ACUTE   ANGLE,  p.  16. 


ALTERNATE   ANGLES,  p.  39. 


E\ 


\, 


D\ 


\ 


If  the  parallels  A  B, 
C  D,  be  cut  by  the  line 
E  F,  the  angles  AGE, 
G  II  D,  as  also  the  angles 
B  H  G.  and  G  H  C.  are 
called  alternate  angles. 


ARC,  p.  65. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


CONIC   SECTIONS,  p.  249. 

When  the  cutting  plane 
passes  through  the  apex  of  the 
cone,  and  coincides  with  the 
axis,  or  passes  through  the  apex 
or  any  part  of  the  base,  the  sec- 
tion is  a  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
When  the  plane  culs  the  axis 
at  right  angles,  the  section  is  a 
circle  as  in  Fig.  2.  When  the 
plane  cuts  the  axis  obliquely, 
and  passes  through  both  sides  of  the  cone,  the  sec- 
tion is  an  ellipse'or  oval,  as  in  Fig.  3.  When  the 
plane  cuts  the 
axis  in  a  line 
parallel  to  one 
side  of  the  cone, 
the  section  is  a 
parabola,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  And 
lastly,  if  the  sec- 
tion be  made 
parallel  to  the 
axis,  or  so  as  to 
Fig.  5.  make  a  greater 
amrle  with  the 
base  than  that  which  it  makes  with  the  side  of  the 
cone,  it  will  be  an  hyperbola,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

CHORD,  p.  201,  def.  3. 

CIRCLE,  p.  205. 


CURTE,  p.  294. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


CUBE.  p.  2S9.  def.  1. 


A- 


J7 


It  may  be  defined  a  rectan- 
gular parallelopiped,  which 
has  all  its  six  sides  square. 


CYLINDER,  p.  296. 


DIAGONAL,  p.  330. 


DIAMETER,  p.  330. 


EQriLATERAL   TRIAN- 
GLE, p.  405. 


CXV1U 


GEO 
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GEOMETRY— Continued. 

HEXAGON,  p.  550. 

nYPOTHENUSE,  p.  5T1. 


Hypothei 
ISOSCELES   TRIANGLE,  p.  1173. 

OBLIQUE  LINES,  ■    OBTUSE  ANGLE, 
p.  T63.  p.  765,  def.  1. 


PARALLELOGRAM,  p.  70G. 


PARALLELOPIPED,  p.  T9C. 

PARALLEL  LINES,  p.  796. 
P 


^ 


PENTAGON,  p.  811,  def.  1. 


POLYGON,  p.  844. 


PERPENDICULAR,  p.  816, 
def.  1. 

/N 

In  geometry,  a 
falling    at    right 
gles  on   another 
or  making   equal 
gles  with   it   on 
|     side.       Thus     if 
'     straight  line  A  ]), 
IB  A  ?!    ing   on    the    stra 

line  BC,  make  the 
gles  B  A  D,  D  A  C,  equal  to  one  another,  A 
tailed  a  perpendicular  to  B  C. 


GEOMETRY— Continued. 
RIGHT-ANGLED   TRIANGLE,  p.  1173. 

C  EIGHT  ANGLE,  p.  48. 


SCALENE  TRIANGLE,  p.  1173. 

SECANT, 


D  is 


QUADRANGLE,  p.  895,  def.  1. 


QUADRANT,  p.  895. 

QUADRILATER- 
AL, p.  896. 


RECTANGLE,  p.  921. 
A 


RADIUS,  p.  905,  def.  1. 


REFLECTION,  p.  926. 

In  the  annexed  figure  let 
A  B  represent  a  smooth  pol- 
ished surface,  or  mirror,  and 
suppose  a  ray  of  light  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  L  P  to  im- 
pinge on  the  surface  at  P,  and 
to  be  reflected  from  it  in  the 
direction  P  R.  From  P  draw 
P  Q  perpendicular  to  A  B,  then 
theanarle  LPQ  is  called  the<r«- 
gle  of  incidence,  and  QPR  the  angle  of  reflection. 

RHOMBUS,  p.  953. 

RHOMBOID,  p.  953,  def.  1. 


p.  99S. 


\3? 

A  C  B  contained  within  the 
radii  C  A,  C  B,  and  the  arc  A 
B,  is  a  sector  of  the  circle  of 
which  the  arc  A  B  is  a  portion. 


SEGMENT,  p.  1002,  def.  1. 
c 


The  segment  of  a  circle  is  a 
part  of  the  area  contained  by 
an  arc  and  its  chord,  as  A  C  B. 
The  chord  is  sometimes  called 
the  base  of  the  segment. 


SEMI-CIRCLE,  p.  1005. 

SQUARE,  p.  1071. 


SUPERFICIES,  p.1109. 


SINE,  p.  1034. 


In  the  circle  A  C II,  let  A  O II 
be  a  diameter,  and  let  C  E  be 
perpendicular  thereto  ;  then 
shall  C  E  be  the  sine  of  the  arc 
C  II,  or  of  the  angle  C  O  II,  and 
of  its  supplement  CO  A.  The 
sine  of  a  quadrant,  or  of  a 
right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  ra- 
dius. The  sine  of  any  arcis  half 
the  chord  of  twice  that  arc. 


TANGENT,  p.  1129, 
H 


TRAPEZIUM,  p.  1170, 


Thus,  in  the  figure  let  A  II  be 
a  straight  line  drawn  touching 
the  circle  A  D  E  at  A,  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc  A  B,  and 
meeting  the  diameter  I  B  pro- 
duced, which  passes  through  the 
a  other  extremity  B  in  the  point 
II;  then  A  H  is  the  tangent  of 
the  arc  A  B,  or  of  the  angle  A 
C  B,  of  which  A  B  is  the  meas- 
ure. 

TRAPEZOID,  p.  1170. 


TRIANGLES,  p.  1173. 


If  the  three  lines  or  sides  of  a  triangle  are  nil  riglit.it 
is  a  plane  or  rectilinear  triangle ;  as,  in  Figs.  1, 2, 3, 
4.  If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it  is  an  equilat- 
eral triansle  ;  Fig.  2.  If  two  of  the  sides  only  are 
equal,  it  is  an  isosceles  or  equicrural  triangle  ;  Fig. 
3.     If  all  the  three  sides  are  unequal,  it  is  a  scalene 


GEOMETRY— Continued. 

or  scalenons  triangle  ;  Fig.  4.  If  one  of  the  angles 
is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle  is  right-angled;  as, 
Fig.  1,  having  the  right  angle  A.  If  one  of  the  an- 
gles is  obtuse,  the  triangle  is  called  obtuse-angled 
or  amblygimous  ;  as  Fig.  4,  having  the  obtuse  an- 
gle B.  if  all  the  angles  are  acute,  the  triangle  is 
acute-angled  or  corygonous ;  Fig.  2,  3.  If  the 
three  lines  of  a  triangle  are  all  curves  the  triangle 
is  said  to  be  curvilinear  ;  Fig.  5.  If  some  of  the 
sides  are  right,  and  others  curve,  the  triangle  is 
said  to  be  mixti'linear  ;  Fig.  6.  If  the  sides  are  all 
ares  of  great  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  arcs  of  the 
same  circle,  the  triangle  is  said  to.be  spherical; 
Fig.  5. 


GLADIATOR,  p.  504. 


Dying  Gladiator. 
Thev  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves,  or  condemned 
criminals ;    but  afterward  freemen   fought   in  the 
arena,  either  lor  hire  or  from  choice. 
GO-CART,  [go  and  cart.] 


A  machine  with 
wheels,  in  which 
children  learn  to 
walk       without 


danger  of  falling. 


Chii.uuian  Willi  <-"'ii,s 

GUITAR,  p.  525. 


Ecclesiastical  Gonfalon. 


HAL 


PICTORIAL    ILLUSTRATIONS    FOR 


HEE 


H. 


HALBERD,  p.  529. 


1.  Halberd,  lime  of  Henry  VIII.  2.  Do.,  with  flcnr  de  lis,  Henry 
VII.  3.  Doul.lj-axed  Halberd,  Charles  I.  4.  Halberd,  Charles 
II.    5.  Do.,  William  III. 

It  was  a  kind  of  combination  of  a  spear  and  a  bat- 
tle-axe, with  a  variously  formed  head,  and  a  shaft 
about  six  feet  long.  It  is  now  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
use,  except  in  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  town  offi- 
cers (counterparts  of  English  javelin-men),  when 
attending  the  magistrates  of  a  borough. 

HAMMOCK,  p.  531. 


<^E 


HARP,  p.  536,  def.  1. 


The  chords  are 
stretched  in  parallel 
directions  from  the 
upper  part  to  one 
of  the  sides.  The 
harp  is  very  an- 
cient. Itwas  known 
to  the  Egyptians, 
and  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  it 
in  Scripture.  The 
^Zi  ancient  Irish,  Scots, 
and  Welsh,  made 
great  use  of  this  in- 
strument, and  the 
harp  figures  con- 
spicuously in  the 
arms  of  Ireland. 


iHAZfcy*- 


HARPOON,  p,  536. 


HAUBERK,  p.  537. 


A  coat  of  mail  with- 
out sleeves,  formed  of 


HELMET,  p 


Barred  Helmet. 


HERALDRY. 

A  DOSSED, 
p.  21. 


AFFRONTEE, 
p.  26. 


ALLERION,  ANNULET,  ARGENT, 

p.  36.  p.  51.  p.  67. 

7 


ASPECT  ANT. 


A  hand  open  and  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  show  the 
palm. 


When  two  beasts,  birds, 
&c,  are  borne  face  to  face, 
or  opposite  to  each  other. 


BARBED   ARROW. 


Sarhed  arrow,  implies 
that  the  head  is  pointed 
and  jagged,  or  barbed. 


HERALDRY— Continued. 


BASTON. 


A  staff  or  cudgel,  gene- 
rally borne  as  a  mark  of  bas- 
tardy, and  properly  should 
contain  one-eighth  in 
breadth  of  the  bend  sinister. 


BEVILE,  BI-CORPO-  BORDURE, 

p.  119.  RATE.  p.  138. 


Double- bodied. 

BOTTONT,  CABOSHED,        CANTON,  p.  171, 

p.  140.  p.  102.  def.  4. 


r  T  I 

-rim 


CHECKT, 
p.  196. 


CHEVRON,  p.       CHIEF,  p.  193. 
197,  def.  1.  def.  3. 


CLECHE,  CLOSE,  p.  215,         COMPONE, 

p.  212.  def.  21.  p.  237. 


COMBA^iNT,  p.  375. 


In  heraldry,  a  term  for 
two  beasts,  as  lions,  etc., 
borne  in  a  coat  of  arms  in 
a  fighting  position,  with 
their  faces  to  each  other. 


CORDED,  p.  266.     COUCH  ANT, 
def.  5.  p.  272. 


CRESCENT,  p. 
2S3,  def.  3'. 


^P 


COTTISED. 


COUNTER-COURANT 


In  heraldry,  bends, 
fesses,  etc.,  when  borne  be- 
tween two  cotlises  aro 
termed  cottised. 


Animals  borne,  running 
in  different  directions. 


HER 
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HERALDRY— Continued. 


COURANT. 


A  horse,  buck,  grey- 
hound, or  other  beast 
borne  running. 


CEOSLET, 
p.  285. 


DEXTER. 
p.  329. 


DORMANT,  p. 
861,  def.  2. 


A.  Dexter  point. 


DISPLAYED. 


DRAGON, 
p.  365. 


The  position  of  an  eagle, 
or  any  other  bird,  when  it 
is  erect,  with  its  wings  ex- 
panded or  spread  forth. 


EMBATTLED,     EMPALEMENT, 
p.  338,  def.  2.  p.  391,  def.  3. 


ENGOULEE. 


An  epithet  for  crosses, 
saltires,  etc.,  when  their  ex- 
tremities enter  the  mouths 
of  lions,  leopards,  etc. 


EEASED,  p.  40T.        FESSE,  p.      FLEURDE  LIS, 
def.  2.  443.  p.  461,  def.  1. 

~7     I —    '  ""   ~  '  ~  ' 


FLOTANT. 


FUSIL,  p.  439,  def.  2. 

Y 


A  term  used  in  blazon  to 
express  any  thing  flying  in 
tho  air,  as  a  banner  Jlotant, 
or  displayed. 

BARS  GEMEL,  p.  497. 

v 


A  term  applied  to  any 
beast  full-faced,  or  looking 
at  the  observer,  whether 
tho  animal  be  jyassant, 
rampant,  or  otherwise. 


HERALDRY— Continued. 


AT   GAZE. 


Tho  hart,  6tag,  buck,  or 
hind,  when  borno  in  coat 
armor,  full  faced,  is  said  to 
be  at  gaze. 


GRIFFIN,  GULES,  p. 

p.  520.  525. 


GYRON,  p. 

527. 


INCRESCENT 


INESCUTCIIEON. 


ISSUANT. 


A  term  employed  to  de- 
note the  moon  in  her  in- 
crease, which  is  represent- 
ed with  the  horns  toward 
the  dexter. 


A  small  escutcheon  borne 
within  the  shield  in  the 
middle  of  the  coat,  or  in 
chief  to  hold  the  arms  of 
Ulster  for  the  distinction 
of  baronet,  but  much  smal- 
ler than  what  is  termed  an 
escutcheon  of  pretense. 


Issuing  or  coming  up.  It  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  charge  or  bearing  rising  or 
coming  out  of  another  charge  or 
bearing,  and  also  to  express  a  lion 
or  any  other  beast  rising  from  the 
bottom  line  of  a  chief,  IssuantanA 
revertant,  terms  used  to  express  a 
lion,  etc.,  as  if  he  were  issuing  or 
coming  into  the  field  in  the  base 
part,  and  going  out  again  in  the^ 
chief  part. 


A  term  which  expresses 
shooting  forth,  as  vegeta- 
bles spring  or  shoot  out; 
it  is  applicable  to  lions,  or 
any  other  beasts,  rising  or 
issuing  from  tho  middle  of 
a  fesse. 


MARTLET, 
p.  696. 


MASCLE,  p.  697. 


A  term  used  for  tho  buck, 
hart,  hind,  etc.,  when  at 
rest,  and  lying  on  the 
ground.  Beasts  of  prey  are 
in  this  position  termed 
covchant. 

NOMBEIL,  p.  754. 


HERALDRY-Continued. 


NAISSANT. 


NATANT. 


A  French  term  in  blazon,  signify- 
ing rising  or  coming  forth.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  a  lion  or  any 
other  animal  issuing  out  of  the 
midst  of  any  ordinary  or  common 
charge,  in  distinction  from  issuant, 
which  signifies  issuing  from  the  bot- 
tom. 


A  term  applicable  to  all 
sorts  of  fish  (except  flying- 
fish  and  shell-fish)  when 
placed  horizontally,  or 
across  the  field,  as  it  wero 
in  the  act  of  swimming. 


OR,  p.  776 


OELE,  p.  779. 


PARTY  PER  PALE.  Parted  or  divided,  in  appli- 
cation to  all  divisions  of  the  field  or 
of  charges;  as,  party  per  pale,  a 
field  divided  by  a  particular  line. — 
Tarty  per  bend,  a  field  divided  by 
a  diagonal  line  or  lines  from  the  dex- 
ter chief  to  the  sinister  base. — Party 
per  /esse,  a  field  divided  by  a  hori- 
zontal line. — Party  per  chevron,  a 
field  divided  by  such  a  line  as  helps 
to  make  a  chevron. 


PASSANT. 


ISSUANT  PER   FESSE. 


A  term  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  animal  in  a  shield, 
which  appears  to  walk 
leisurely. 


PILE,  p.  826,  def.  3. 


Per  fesse,  a  division  of 
the  field  horizontally  or 
across  it. 

A  CROSS  POMMET- 
TEE,  p.  S45. 

^ 7 


POINT,  p.  S41,  def.  26. 

There  are  nine 
principal  points, 
marked  by  letters 
in  the  shield  re- 
presented in  the 
figure.  They  are 
denominated  as 
follows:  A,  dexter 
chief;  B,  middle 
Points  of  the  Shield.  cllief.    C,   sinister 

chief;  D,  honor 
point;  E,  center  or  fesse  point;  F,  navel  or  nom- 
bril  point ;  G,  dexter  base ;  H,  middle  base ;  and  I, 
sinister  base. 


Point  in  Point. 


Q 


heb 
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QUARTER,  p  893.  CEOSS  QUARTERED, 

1>.  SOS. 


CrOSS  RAGULED,  p.  905. 


QUARTERING,  p.  SOS,  dnf.  8. 


^w. 


RAMPANT,  p.  9C7, 
del".  3. 


RAMPANT  CUAR- 
DANT. 


E  AMP  A  NT  SEJANT. 
p.  1  l<:2. 


EAGLE   EECURSAN3 


SWAN  EOUSANT. 


RAMPANT  REGAR- 
DANT. 


REGARDANT    PAS- 
SANT, p.  92S. 


Said  of  an  eagle,  dis- 
played, with  the  back  to- 
ward the  spectator's  face. 


Respecting  or  Respect- 
ant,  in  heraldry,  is  an 
epithet  applied  to  animals 
when  placed  so  as  to  face 
each  other. 


A  term  applied  to  a  bird 
in  the  attitude  of  rising,  as 
if  preparing  to  take  flight. 
"When  applied  to  a  swan, 
it  is  understood  that  the 
wings  aro  endorsed. 


HERALDRY—  Continued. 


CHEVRON  ROM-    ROUNDEL,  p.       SABLE,  p. 
PU,  p.  962.  906,  def.S.  978. 


SALIENT,  p. 
977,  def.  1. 


SALTIER, 
p.  97S. 


SCARP  AND  BA- 
TUN,  p.  9so. 


SPREAD  EAGLE, 
p.U63: 

T 


HERALDRY— Continued. 
TRIPPING.  Tripping,  or  trippant,  is  a  term  used 
to  express  a  buck,  antelope,  hart, 
hind,  etc.,  when  represented  with 
the  right  foot  lifted  up,  and  the 
other  three  feet,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  ground ;  as  if  the  animals  were 
trotting.  —  Counter -trippxtnt,  is 
when  two  animals  are  borne  trip- 
pant  contrary  ways,  as  if  passing 
each  other  out  of  the  field. 


SRTELD,  p.  1022,  def.  3. 
1 


C  T,  Minister  Side.  C, 
Nnister  Chief.  I, 
Sinister  Case. 


1.  Lozenge  SliieM.      2.  Norman  phitld.      3,  4.  Fanciful 
variations  ol  ihe  Shield, 

STATANT. 


A  term  for  beasts  when 
borne  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  all  four  legs  upon 
the  ground ;  as,  a  lion  sta- 
tant. 
SUPPORTERS,  p.  1111,  def.  10. 

SURMOUNTED,   p. 
1113,  def.  3. 


mm 


v*sv 
wis 

*..».-.'Xl 


TEESSURE,  p.  1173. 


Arms  of  (be  City  of  Glasgow. 
In  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  salmon  are  the 
supporters. 

TORQUED. 


Wreathed,  said  of  a  dol- 
phin haurient,  which  forms 
a  figure  nearly  resembling 
the  letter  S.  The  term, 
torgant  or  targant,  is  used 
to  signify  tho  same  thing. 


Parted  into  three  pieces; 
applicable  to  tho  field  ns 
well  as  to  ordinaries  and 
charges;  ns,  triparted  in 
pale ;  a  cross  triparted. 


YARVELLED. 


In  heraldry,  when  the 
leather  thongs  which  tie 
on  the  hells  to  the  legs  of 
hawks  are  borne  flotnnr, 
with  rings  at  the  ends,  the 
bearing  is  then  termed 
jessed,  belled,  and  var- 
velled. 


VOIDED,  p.  1241,  def.  2,       VOIDER,  p.  1241.  def.  4. 


VOLANT,  p.  1241.  def.  8.  "WVVERN.  p.  1276. 


HERMES,  p.  549. 


HOOKAH,  p.  560. 


C^ 


Hermes  or  Me' 
EUBBLE-BUBBLE. 


In  the  East  Indies,  a  name 
given  by  the  Anglo-Indians  to 
the  form  of  tobacco-pipe  most 
commonly  used  by  the  natives. 
It  is  generally  formed  of  tho 
shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  with  a  to- 
bacco-bowl inserted  at  one  part, 
and  a  reed  for  a  mouth-piece  at 
another.  The  shell  is  partially 
filled  with  water,  and  tho  smoke 
drawn  through  it.  In  use  it 
produces  a  gargling  noise ;  heneo 
the  name. 


HOO 
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HOOP,  p.  &00,  def.  2. 


IHSECTS— Continued. 
CALANDEE,  p.  163. 


Lady  attired  ia  Hooped  dress. 


nUEDY-GUEDY,  p.  567. 


ICEBEEG,  p.  572. 


INSECTS. 

BKUCHUS.  n.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 

group  Eliyn- 
chophora,  "the. 
females  of 
which  deposit 
their  eggs  in 
the  germ  of 
the  he:in,  pen. 
andotherlegu- 
minous  plants. 
The  seed  he- 
coin  i  ii  £r  ma- 
tured is  devoured  hy  the  larva,  and  the  holes  so 
often  observed  in  pease,  are  those  made  by  the 
perfect  insect  to  effect  its  escape.  The  jrenus  is 
divided  into  several  subgenera,  constituting  a  fam- 
ily named  Bruchidae. 


Bruchuu  pisi,  natural  size  and  magnified. 


They  aro  very 
numerous,  and  a- 
mong  them  is  the 
well-known  corn- 
V  weevil  (C.  grana- 
ria). 


Corn-Weevil,  Calandrn  g'ann-in.    Fig.  1, 
natural  size,     fig.  2,  luaguilied. 

COCKROACH,  p.  220.  .     ...  . 

x,  DBONE,  p.  369,  def.  1. 


DEATn-WATCn,  p.  304. 

These  insects  abound  in  old  houses, 
where  they  get  into  the  wood.  Their 
ticking  is  only  a  call  to  each  other, 
to  which  if  no  answer  he  return- 
ed, the  animal  repeats  it  in  another 
place.  The  general  number  of  dis- 
tinct strokes  in  succession,  is  from 
seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  To  produce 
the  sound,  the  animal  raises  itself 
upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  in- 
clined, and  beats  its  bead  with  a  great  force  and 
asrility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and  its  strokes 
are  so  powerful  as  to  make  a  considerable  impres- 
sion, if  they  fall  upop  any  substance  softer  than 
wood. 

DERMAPTERA.orDEBMAPTERANS.  [Gr.  iep/ia, 
skin,  and  tttii)"i;  wintr.]  An  order  of 
insects,  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs, comprising  those  genera  which 
have  their  anterior  pair  of  wings  coria- 
ceous, not  employed  in  flight;  their 
posterior  wiiiL's  membranous  and  folded 
like  a  fan.  only  partially  covered  by  the 
elytra,  and  the  tail  armed  with  a  for- 
ceps. The  name  Dermaptera  was  at 
first  applied  to  that  order  now  called 
Orthoptera;  those  authors  who  regard 
"the  inflexible  law  of  priority''  give  the 
name  Euplexoptera  to  the  order  con- 
taining the  earwigs. 


Earwisr  (Forficula 
nuriculariu). 


GAD-FLY,  p.  490. 


An  insect  of  the  ge- 
nus CEstrus,  which 
stings  cattle,  and  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  their 
skin. 


Gadfly  (CEstrus  bovl«J. 
PUPA,  p.  SS9. 


Pupa  and  Caterpillar  of  Peacock  Butterfly 
(Vuuossa  lo). 


Locust  (Giyllus  migratoriua). 


INSECTS— Continued. 
LOCUST,  p.  CT3. 

Having  a  grasshopper- 
like  body,  and  large 
vari-coloied  wings,  with 
a  power  o"  sustaining 
Ion:;  and  high  occasional 
flights,  though  lb  >ir  or- 
dinary movements  aro 
desultory  Under  the 
generic  name  loevxt,  are 
included  byseveral  mod- 
ern entomologists  tho 
devouring  locusts  and  the  common  grasshoppers. 

EUIXOLOPHIJLfE.  [Or.  j>tv,lhc  nose,  and  X.eV.-c, 
a  crest].  A  family  of  the  in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera,  includ- 
ing the  greater  and  lesser  borsc- 
shoe-bats  of  this  country.  The 
species  of  Ibis  family  have  the 

(a  nose  furnished  with  a  crested 
■-.-.-.-;. ■  «*ii,*;,y/^-:: ;.s-  membrane,  which  is  sometimes 
idt^e&A-SSS&P  very  complicated,  and  has  more 
Head  of  RhinoIophu3    or  less  the  appearance  of  a  horse- 


shoe.    [Wrongly  classified.] 
EIIYNCHOPIIORA. 


Itbynchophores  (Curculio  imperifllis). 


Rhynchophores  (Curculio  palmaruni). 
A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  head  prolonged  in  the  lurin 
of  a  snout  or  proboscis. 

SCAEAB,  or  SCAEABEE,  p.  9S6. 


STAG-BEETLE; 


Searaba;us  eacer. 
p.  1073. 


Stag-Beetlo  (Lucanus  Cervus). 

Is  often  two  inches  long,  of  a  black  color. 
at  night  in  the  heat  of  summer. 


It  flies 


IK'S 
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INSECTS— Continued. 
SHEEP-TICK.  The  Mdophnrjus  ovintes,  a  well- 
known  insect  belonging 
to  the  family  Hippobosei- 
da?,  extremely  common 
in  pasture-grounds,  about 
the  commencement  of 
summer.  The  pupae  laid 
by  the  female  are  shining 
oval  bodies,  like  the  pips 
of  small  apples,  which  are 
to  be  seen  attached  by 
the  pointed  end  to  the 
•wool  of  the  sheep.  From 
these  issue  the  tick,  which 
is  horny,  bristly,  and  of 
a  rusty  ochcr-color,  and 
destitute    of    wings.      It 

Kheep-Tidt,  natural  size  and        fixcs  its,  heatl  in,  thc  skin 
magnified.  ol  the  sheep,  and  extracts 

the  blood,  leaving  a  large 
TENTHREDO.  round  tumor. 


Tenthredo,  Snw-tfly. 
A  genus  of  hyinenopterous  insects,  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  saw-fly,  because  the  fe- 
male uses  her  ovipositor,  which  is  seriated  like  a 
saw,  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  her  egirs.  as  the  T.  toscp,  up- 
on the  leaves  of  the  rose  bush.  In  the  accompa- 
nying figure,  a  is  the  saw-fly  of  the  turnip,  Atha- 
lia  spinarum  :  ?>,  ovipositor  of  saw-fly  magnified  ; 
c,  the  same  still  more  magnified  to  show  the  saw  ; 
(J,  the  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  rose,  Ten- 
thrido  roxce  ;  e,  c,  caterpillars  of  the  saw-fly  of  the 
widow,  Nematus  caprwa. 
TRAP-DOOR  SPIDERS.  A  name  given  to  spi- 
ders of  the  ge- 
jKSoN  nus  Mygale,  or 
rather  the  sub- 
genus Cteniza, 
remarkable  for 
forming  in  the 
ground  a  habita- 
tion consisting 
of  a  long  cylin- 
drical tube,  pro- 
tected at  the  top 
by  a  circular 
door,  which  is 
connected  to 
the  tube  by  a 
hinge. 


"Wasps  live  in 
societies,  com- 
posed of  females, 
males,  and  neu- 
ters. Their  nests 
are  of  varied 
sizes,  according  to 
the  number  of  the 
society  by  which 
they  are  inhab- 
ited. 
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Wasps*  Nest  from  Now  Guinea. 


Terme3  bellicosua. 

a    Larva  or  worker;)   Natural  Bize. 

by    Pupa  or  soldier ;    1 

r,  Perfect  winged  insect  reduced  in  f 


INSECTS— Continued. 
TERMITES,  p.  1139. 

These  insects 
have  little  affini- 
ty with  the  true 
ants,  although 
they  resemble 
them  in  their 
in  ode  of  life. 
They  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the 
tropics ;  and  are 
found  very  plen- 
tifully in  western 
Africa.  The  white 
ants  build  their 
dwellings  in  the 
ground,  in  the 
form  of  pyra- 
mids or  cones,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  resembling 
native  villages  in  extent,  and  for  which  indeed 
they  may  readily  be  mistaken;  These  dwellings, 
which  are  so  firmly  cemented  as  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  the  weight  of  three  09  four  men,  are  di- 
vided "off  into  several  apartments  as  magazines, 
chambers,  galleries,  &c.  When  assaulted,  the  ants 
make  their  attack  and  defense  with  system  and 
desperate  courage.  On  emerging  from  the  egg, 
the  insects,  in  their  larva  state',  are  furnished  with 
a  great  hard  head  and  strong  toothed  jaws,  but 
destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  laborers,  a,  who, 
although  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
build  their  edifices,  procure  provisions  for  the  com- 
munity and  take  care  of  the  eggs.  On  changing 
to  the  pupa  state,  b,  they  become  larger  and  more 
powerful. 

WALKING-STICKS.  The  various  species  of  in- 
sects of  the  orthop- 
terous  family  Phas- 
midce  are  so  called, 
frora  the  resem- 
blance of  most  of 
them  to  pieces  of 
stick.  The  gigan- 
tic Diura  Titan  of 
New  South  Wales, 
a  species  of  the 
family,  is  very  sol- 
itary in  its  hab- 
its, and  is  locally 
named  walking- 
st  -aw,  or  anima- 
ted stick. 
■Walking  Straw  (Dlurn  Titan). 

WnEAT-FLT,  p.  1259. 

Ttisatwo-win2cd 
gnat.aboutthetenth 
of  an  inch  long,  and 
appears  about  the 
end  of  June.  The 
females  lay  their 
cgss  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  fifteen, 
amonc  the  chaffy 
flowers  of  thewheat, 
where  they  are 
hatched  in  about 
eistht  or  ten  days, 
producing  little  footless  magsots,  whose  ravases 
dfstrov  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  and  render  it 
shriveled  and  worthless. 


Wheat-Fly  (Cccldomia  tr 
Beet  natural  ei«;  />,  Insi 
r,  Larva  iiat.slze  ;  <'t  La 


liri).       r,   In- 

cl  magnified ; 

■v.a  magnified. 


J. 


JACK -ROOT.  p.  60S. 


A  kind  of  large  boot  reach- 
ing up  over  the  knee,  and  used 
as  a  sort  of  defensivo  armor ; 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 


JACK-FLAG,  p.  623,  def.  12. 

In  the  British  navy,  the 
jack  is  a  small  union  flag 
composed  of  a  field  of  blue 
bearing  a  St.  George's  cros3 
over  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
both  of  which  are  red,  and 
have  a  margin  of  white. 

JAMBES  [Fr.  jambe,  the  leg].  Armor  for  the  legs, 
sometimes  made  of 
cuir-bouilli,  but  most 
frequently  of  metal, 
much  used  during  the 
fourteenth,  fittcenth, 
and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Right  Jamb  and  Sollerel,  15.h  century. 


KEYSTONE,  p.  639. 


KIEITKA,  p.  G39. 


A  Slimmer  Kiuitliu. 


L. 


LAOCOON,  p.  64S. 


The  Croup  or  the  Laocoon. 

The  composition  is  pvrami  bd.  and  represents  T.an- 
cc.:n  and  tie  two  :011s  writhing  and  oxpirin  in 
the  convolutions  of  the  serpents.  It  was  dis- 
covered nt  liotnc  anions  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Titus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  now  placed  in  the  Vatican. 


LEN 
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MAP. 


LENS,  p.  65S. 


LOUI8-QUATOEZE. 


Lenses,  rr,  Phino-concave ;  />,  Double-eoiicave ; 
c,  Plano-convex;  (',  Double-convex;  et  Me- 
niscus :  /',  Concavo-convex. 


LIGHT-HOUSE,  p.  6G5. 


Bell  Rock  Light-House. 
The  mode  of  lighting  these  houses,  now  generally 
adopted,  is  that  of  placing  an  argand  burner  in  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector.  The  number  and 
tho  arrangement  of  reflectors  in  each  house  depend 
upon  the  light  being  fixed  or  revolving,  and  upon 
oilier  circumstances  connected  with  the  situation 
and  importance  of  the  light-house. 


LIMBER,  or  LIMBERS,  p.  GGG,  def.  1 


Limbers  of  Gun-carriage, 


LOG-CABIN,  p.  GT3. 


In  action, 
the  field-piece 
is  attached  to 
the  limbershy 
a  carriaee- 
pole.  To  lim- 
ber and  un- 
limber  (at- 
tach and  de- 
tach. )  a  cannon 
with  despatch, 
forms  an  im- 
portant part 
of  artillery 
practice. 


LONGS,  p.  0S1,  def.  1. 


The  lungs  arc  tho  organs 
of  respiration  in  man  and 
many  other  animals.  There 
arc  two  of  these  organs,  each 
of  which  occupies  its  cavity 
in  the  thorax.  They  alter- 
nately inhale  and  expel  the 
air,  by  means  of  which  the 
necessary  funct  on  of  respira- 
tion is  carried  on. 


Human  Lungs. 


Louis-Quntorze  Ornament. 

A  meretricious  style  of  ornament  and  ornamental 
decoration  developed  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  classical  ornaments,  and  all  the 
elements  of  the  Cinque-cento,  from  Vhich  the 
Louis-Quatorze  or  Louis  XI V.  proceeded,  are.  ad- 
mitted under  peculiar  treatment,  or  as  accessories ; 
the  panels  are  formed  by  chains  of  scrolls,  the 
concave  and  convex  alternately;  some  clothed 
with  an  acanthus  foliation,  others  plain. 


LYRE,  p.  6S3,  def.  1. 

XT 


MAIDEN,  p.  GSG,  def.  2. 


It  is  the  prototype  of 
the  French  guillotine. 
It  consisted  of  a  loaded 
piece  of  iron,  with  a 
sharp  edge,  which 
moved  in  grooves  in  a 
frame  ten  feet  high. 
This  piece  being  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  let  loose,  descend- 
ed and  severed  the 
criminal's  head  from 
his  body. 


Maiden,  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 


MAIL,  p.  GSG,  def.  1. 


Roman  Scale  Mail. 
MAMALUKE,  p.  GSD. 


A  defensive  covering  for 
warriors, and  sometimes  their 
steeds.  A  suit  of  armor  com- 
prehended a  coat  of  mail, 
&c.  This  coat  was  merely 
the  pr;  existing  1  uff.j.  rkiri. 
covered  with  steel  mailles, 
or  mails,  overlapping  each 
other:  hence  called  scale  ar- 
mor. To  this  succeeded  chain 
armor,  and  then  plate  armor, 
the  term  mail  being  com- 
mon to  all  three. 


Grecian  Female  playing  on  the  Lyre. 


MACE,  p.  GS3,  def.  1. 


Ancient  Maces. 


MADIUER,  p.  CS4. 


a,  r,  Pe'rer] ;   f,  Mndrler;  r7,  ,>,  Staple,  &c. 
f^r  Uaiciiing  ihj  peiaid  to  the  niudiier. 


MAGIC  SQUARE,  p.  CS5. 


2 

7 

6 

9 

5    |     X 

4     j     3     |     8 

A  square  flsnro,  formed  by 
a  series  of  numbers  in  mathe- 
matical proportion,  so  disposed 
in  parallel  and  equal  ranks,  as 
that  the  sums  of  each  low  or 
line  taken  perpendicularly. 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are 
equal. 


MANDARIN,  p.  690. 

The  general  name 
given  by  visitants 
of  China,  of  the 
European  races,  to 
native  titled  and 
governing  men. 

"The  whole  body 
of  Chinese  man- 
dartps  consists  of 
27  ranks...The  con- 
stitution recog- 
nizes the  following 
steps  of  titular  or 
privileged  status, 
in  descending  gra- 
dation :  1.  impe- 
rial blood;  2.  long 
service;  3.  illus- 
trious  deeds;  4. 
talentantl  wisdom; 

5.  g'eat    abilities; 

6.  zeal  and  assidui- 
ty ;  7.  nobility; 
8.  birth.  In  this 
scale,  we  see  that 

their  estimations  are  nearly  in  the  invcrso  order 
of  ours." — Gidzlaff. 

MARLINE-SPIKE,  p.  G95. 


A  small  iron  liko  a  largo 
spike,  used  to  open  tho  bolt- 
rope  when  tho  sail  is  to  bo 
sewed  to  it,  «fcc. 
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MAETELLO  TOWEE,  p.  696. 


mvifih. 


Murtello  Tower,  coast  of  Kent. 

A  small  circular-shaped  fort,  chiefly  meant  to  de- 
fend the  seaboard.  It  is  built  in  two  stages;  the 
basement  story  containing  store-rooms;  the  upper 
serving  as  a  casemate  for  the  defenders.  The  roofs 
are  vaulted,  the  highest  being  shell-proof;  en- 
trance to  all.  high  up.  The  edifice  is  usually  be- 
girt with  a  ditch  and  glacis.  Some  have  only  one 
cannon,  others  more. 


MECHANICS,  MACHINERY. 
AECHIMEDES'  SCEEW,  or  WATEE  SCEEW. 


Named  from  its  reputed  inventor  Archimedes.  It 
is  formed  by  winding  a  flexible  tube  round  a  cy- 
linder in  the  form  of  a  screw.  When  the  screw  is 
placed  in  an  inclined  position,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying wood-cut.  and  the  lower  end  immersed  in 
water,  by  causing  the.  screw  to  revolve,  the  water 
is  raised  to  the  upper  end. 


AXIS,  p.  90. 

Fi~.  1. 


A 

II 


By  reference  to  figs.  1,  2,  it 
■will  be  seen  that  this  power 
resolves  itself  into  aleverofthe 
first  order,  in  which  the  weight 
and  power  are  at  the  ends,  and 
the  fulcrum  between  them. 
C  is  the  center,  or  fulcrum ; 
A  C  and  0  B  arc  the  semi- 
diameters  of  the  wheel  and 
the  axle;  and  on  the  principle 
of  the  lever  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  AG  is  to 
CB.  The  wheel  is  grooved  and  carries  a  coil  of 
rope;  another  rope  is  secured  to  the  axis;  and 
■when  the  power  is  in  motion,  every  revolution  of 
the  wheel  raises  the  weight  to  a  height  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  axis  or  cylinder.  There 
is  a  modification  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  called  the 
double  axis  machine,  in  which  the  power  can  be 
increased  with  more  safety.  This  is  shown  in  fig. 
8,  where  6  and  c  are  two  cylinders  of  different 
diameters,  firmly  fixed  on  the  axis  carrying  the 
crank  a.  The  rope  is  coiled  round  the  smaller  cy- 
linder, carried  through  a  pulley  supporting  tho 
weight,  and  then  attached  to  tho  InrgOT  cylinder  in 
a  contrary  direction.    When  in  motion,  every  turn 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

of  the  crank  lifts  the  weight  to  a  height  equal  to 
half  the  difference  between  the  circumferences  of 
the  two  axes;  and  the  power  is  therefore  to  the 
weight,  as  this  half  difference  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  power,  or  the  circle  described  by 
the  crank  a. 

BELL-CEANK.     Jn  rnech.,  a  rectangular  lever  by 
which    the    direction    of    motion    ii  •■ 
changed  through   an   angle  of  ninetv'V 
degrees,  and    by  which   its  velociti1 
ratio   and    range   may    be  altered   at 
pleasure,  by  making  the  arms  of  dif- 
ferent lengths.     It  is  so  named  from 
its  being  the  form  of  crank  employed 
in  changing  the  direction  of  the  bell- 
wires  of  house-bells.     F  is  the  fixed  center  of  mo- 
tion, about  which  the  arms  oscillate. 

BETEL-GEAE, 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
BEEASTWHEEL,  p.  146. 


In  mill-work,  a  kind  of  water-wheel,  in  which  the 
water  is  delivered  to  the  float  board  at  a  point 
somewhere  between  the  bottom  and  top,  generally 
a  little  below  the  level  of  the  axis.  In  this  kind  of 
wheel  the.  water  acts  partly  by  impulse,  and  partly 
by  its  weight. 


The.  wheels  in  this  species  of  gearing,  are  not  nn- 
frequently  called  conical  wheels,  as  their  form  re- 
sembles that  of  the  frustrums  of  fluted  cones. 

BLOCKS,  p.  180,  def.  T. 

They  are  sin- 
gle, double, 
treble,  or  four- 
fold, according 
as  the  number 
of  sheaves  is 
one,  two,  three, 
or  four.  A  run- 
ning block  is 
attached  to  the 
object  to  be 
raised  or  mov- 
ed ;  a  standing 
b/oik  is  fixed  to 
some  perma- 
a,  Double  bloc*;  5,  treble  block;  c,  cW    MUt  support. 

lino  block ;  dt  long  tackle  block ;  e,  sualck 

block. 

BE  ARE,  p.  143. 


Under-Frame  of  Rtiihyay-Cnrriage.     n,  Buffing-Springs  acted  on  at  tho  ends 
by  rod3  from  tlie  Bufiing-Bfocks  o  b. 


In  tin*  figure,  <i  is  the  frame  of  an  engine-tender ; 
b  b  the  wheels ;    c.  c  the  brake-blocks  of   hard- 
wood, actctl  on  by  levers  worked  by  the  screw  <7, 
turned  by  the  hand-wheel  e. 
BEUSH-WIIEELS,  p.  152. 

Sometimes  wheels 
arc  made  to  turn 
each  other  by  fric- 
tion only.  Tho  sur- 
faces brought  into 
contact  are  then 
formed  of  the  end 
grain  of  wood,  or 
covered  with  hemp- 
en or  buff  leather 
belts.nnd  thewheuls 
are  pressed  together  to  increase  tho  friction. 


CALIBEE,  or  CALIPEES,  p.  164. 

Caliber-Compasses,  Calibers,  or 
Calipers,  compasses  made  either 
with  arched  legs  to  measure  the 
diameters  of  cylinders  or  globular 
bodies,  or  with  straight  legs  and  re- 
tracted points,  to  measure  the  in- 
terior, diameter,  or  bore  of  any 
thing. 

Caliber  Compasses, 
or  Calipers. 


CAM,  p.  16T. 
Fig.  1. 


Fif.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1.  Tlie  Elliptical  Cam,  used  for  giving  motion  to 
the  levers  of  punching  antl  shearing  machine*.  Fig.  2. 
The  Heart  Cam,  or  Heart  Wheel,  much  used  in  cotton 
machinery,  to  produce  a  regular  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  mil,  on  which  the  spindles  are  situated.  Fig.  3. 
The  Cam-Ring  Bag,  much  used  in  iron  works,  for  set- 
ting in  motion  the  tilt-hammers. 

In  machinery,  a  simple  contrivance  for  converting 
a  rotator,  into  a  rei'procating  motir.n.  Thi  most 
common  form  of  the  cam  is  that  better  known  as 
tho  eccentric,  which  consists  of  a  circular  disc, 
fijjfd  to  a  revolving  part  of  the  machinery,  so  that 
the' center  of  the  axis  shall  be  more  or  less  distant 
from  that  of  the  disc.  The  rectilinear  motion  thus 
generated  is  regular,  anil  identical  with  thjfcino- 
ik. 


duccd  by  a  crank. 
COUPLING-BOX,  p.  276. 


A  strong  piece  of  hol- 
low iron  to  connect  shafts, 
and  throw  machinery  in 
and  out  of  gear. 
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MECHANICS— Continued. 
CHAIN-PUMP,  p.  1S9. 


CHAIN-WHEEL.  An  inversion  of  the  chain-pump, 
by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  re- 
cipient of  water- 
power.  It  consists 
of  a  bucket-chain, 
which  passes  over 
a  pulley  P,  and 
through  a  pipe  A, 
of  such  a  size  that 
fcs^_r~  —^27;  the  buckets  very 
"  ^Jg^~  nearly  fill  its  sec- 
"*  tion.  The  water 
flows  into  the  pipe 
at  the  upper  end, 
and  descending, 
carries  the  buckets 
with  it,  thus  set- 
ting tho  whole 
chain,  and  there- 
fore the  pulley  in 
motion.     It  is  said 

to  realize  from  71  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  power  of 

the  water. 


CEANE,  p.  2S0,  def.  2, 

1  U  Ifil 


MECHANICS— Continued. 

CRANK,  p.  2S0,  def.  1. 

..  jjti  (Ml 


A  machina  for  raising  great  weights,  and  deposit- 
ing them  at  some  distance  from  their  original 
place ;  for  example,  raising  bales  from  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  and  depositing  them  on  the  quay.  Cranes 
are  generally  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  axle,  cog-wheel,  or  wheel  and  pinion. 
A  very  efficient  wheel  and  pinion  crane,  much 
vised  on  quays,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
It  consists  of  a  jib  or  transverse  beam,  inclined  to 
the  vertical  in  an  angle  of  40J  or  50°,  which,  by 
means  of  a  collar,  turns  on  a  vertical  arbor.  The 
vf/k  end  of  the  jib  carries  a  fixed  pulley,  and  the 
lower  end  a  cylinder,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
wheel  and  pinion.  Tho  weight  is  made  fast  to  a 
rope  which  passes  over  thepulley,  and  is  wound 
round  the  cylinder.  On  turning  the  cylinder,  the 
weight  is  raised  as  far  as  necessarv;  the  jib  is  then 
turned  on  its  arbor  till  the  weight  is  brought  im- 
mediately over  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  deposited; 
When,  by  withdrawing  the  moving  power,  it  is 
allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  gravity.  Cranes 
maybe  constructed  of  immense  power;  they  are 
generally  turned  by  human  force;  sometimes, 
however,  by  a  steam-engine. 


qj 


1.  Sin-rle-crank,  fixed  to  the  end  of  en  nxis.  2.  Double-crank, 
'  used  in  the  midde  of  an  axis.  3.  Bell-crank-,  employed,  lor 
converting;  ft  reciprocating  horizontal,  into  a.  reciprocating 

vertical  motion,  und  v <ce  versa. 

The  common  crank  affords  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  effectual  methods  of  converting  a  reciprocat- 
ing into  a  rotatory  motion,  and  vice  versa.  The 
single  crank  can  only  be  used  on  the  end  of  an 
axis,  fig.  1.  The  double-crank,  fig.  2,  is  employed, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  tho  axis  should  he  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  tho  point  at  which  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  applied.  An  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  arrangement  is  afforded,  by  the  machi- 
nery of  steam-boats.  The  boll-crank,  fig.  3  (so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in  bell-hanging), 
is  for  a  totally  different  purpose  to  the  others, 
being  used  merely  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
reciprocating  motion,  as  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  line. 


CROWN-WHEEL,  p.  2S7,  def.  1 

5a 


DERRICK,  p.  323. 


Derrick-Crane. 


DIFFERENTIAL  COUPLING. 


A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth, 
set  at  right  angles  with  its 
plane. 


Derrick-crane, 
a  kind  of  crane 
combining  the 
advantages  of 
the  common 
derrick  and  those 
of  the  ordinary 
crane.  The  jib  of 
this  crane  is  fit- 
ted with  a  joint 
at  the  foot,  and 
has  a  chain  in- 
stead of  a  ten- 
sion-bar attach- 
ed to  it  at  the 
top,  so  that  the 
inclination,  and 
consequentlythe 
sweep  of  the 
crane,  can  be 
altered  at  pleas- 
ure. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

ons,  and  the  wheel  a  a  is  fast  upon  it,  whereas 
those  marked  b  and  c  are  loose.  The  two  pinions 
d  d  (only  one  of  which  is  necessary)  have  their 
bearings  in  the  wheel  c  c,  and  gear  with  the  two 
wheels  a  a  and  6.  Motion  being  given  to  the  shaft 
A,  the  wheel  b,  which  is  loose,  revolves  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  tiie  wheel  a  a,  which  is  fixed,  and 
the  wheel  cc  remains  at  rest;  but  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  b  being  opposed  by  means  of  the  fric- 
tion-gland e,  which  can  be  tightened  at  pleasure 
by  the  screw  /,  the  teeth  of  that  wheel  become 
fulcra  to  the  carrier-pinions  d  d,  and  these  carry 
round  the  wheel  cc,  which  gearing  with  the  wheel 
h  on  the  second  shaft,  communicates  motion  to  it 
of  any  degree  of  velocity  not  greater  than  half  that 
of  the  driving-shaft. 


DIFFERENTIAL  GEAR. 
d 


In  machinery,  a  form  of  slip-coupling  applied  in 
light  machinery  for  tho  purpose  of  regulating  the 
velocity  of  the  connected  shaft  at  pleasure.  It 
consists  of  an  epievclie  train,  such  as  that  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure.  The  shaft  A,  through 
which  the  motive  power  is  conveyed,  is  continu- 


In  mech.,  a  combina- 
tion of  toothed  winds 
by  which  a  differen- 
tial motion  is  pro- 
duced—  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  annexed 
cut.  The  wheels  rrand 
b,  slightly  different  in 
diameter,  being  fast 
on  the  same  axis,  and 
in  gear  with  the 
wheels  c  and  d  on 
separate  axes,  when 
motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  system, 
the  velocities  of  the 
axes  of  c  and  d  differ  proportionally  to  the  differ- 
ence to  the  diameters  of  the  respective  wheels 
upon  them,  or  to  their  numbers  of  teeth.  This 
combination  is  extensively  employed  in  lathes  and 
boring-machines. 

DIFFERENTIAL  MOTION.  In  mech.,  arr-'jy^Sf-' 
ment  by  which  Jjj-'stngle 
combination  is  made  to 
produce  such  a  velocity- 
Tatio,  as  by  ordinary  ar- 
rangements would  require 
a  considerable  train  of 
mechanism  practically  to 
reduce  the  velocity.  Tho 
two  cylinders  A  and  B, 
are  a  little  different  in 
diameter,  having  a  .com- 
mon axis,  and  theSfcord 
winding  from  the  (Hferip- 
on  the  other  whttrthe. axis 
is  made  to  revolve,  by 
which  means  a-  vertical 
motion  is  communicated 
to  the  pulley  C  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  the 
horizontal  velocities  of  the  two  cylinders  A  and  15; 
or  equal  to  the  velocity  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  center  of  the  pulley  C  were  suspended  by  a 
cord  wrapped  round  a  single  barrel,  whose  radius 
is  half  the  difference  of  the  radii  of  the  cylinders 
A  and  B. 


DIFFERENTIAL  SCREW.    In  mech.,  a  compound 

screw,  where- 
to, 


is  communicated  to  the  screw,  the  piece  C  (pre- 
vented from  revolving)  is  made  to  slide  parallel  to 
the  axis,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  pitches"  of  the  two  parts  A  and  1)  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

DRAIN-TRAPS.    Contrivances  to  prevent  the  es- 

capo  of  foul 
air  from 
drains,  but 
to  allow  the 
passage  of 
water  into 
Section  of  Drain-Trap.  them. 


MEG 
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MECHANICS-Continued. 
DRAW-BELDGE,  p.  366.      __ 


A  contrivance  in  rail- 
way-carriages, for  "Secur- 
ing the  several  carriages 
of  a  train  together. 


ECCE2JTEIO,  p.  378. 


Eccentric  of  steam-engine. 

In  mech.,  the  name  is  applied  to  any  revolving 
motion,  tiie  axis  of  which  is  not  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  valves  of  most  steam-engines  which  work 
With  a  fly  wheel,  are  moved  by  an  eccentric. 


EPICTCLOIDAL  WHEEL. 


ESCAPEMENT,  p.  403. 

The  leading  requisite  of  a  good 
escapement  is  that  the  impulse 
communicated  to  the  pendulum 
NV--1  rV"<,  shall  be  invariable,  notwithstand- 
\  f  J  v  \  r"  'nS  a"y  irregularity  or  foulness 
ior^\  in  the  train  of  wheels.  Various 
,  r~\  ^-O — 7  a  kinds  of  escapements  have  been 
contrived ;  such  as  the  crotcn 
escapement,  used  in  common 
watches ;  the  anchor  escape- 
ment, used  in  common  clocks — 
both  these  are  also  termed  re- 
coiling escapements — tile  dead-beat  escapement. 
used  in  tho  finer  kind  of  clocks;  tho  detached  es- 
capement, and  tho  lever  escapement.  Both  these 
last  aro  applied  to  the  liner  kind  of  watches. 


Anchor  Escapement. 


Spur-Gear. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
FOUR-WAY-COCK,  or  FOUR- WAY- VALVE. 

A  description  of  valve  occa- 
sionally used  in  steam-enzines 
for  passing  the  steam  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  ancflower 
ends  of  the  cylinder  and  to 
the  condenser.  It  is  shown  in 
section  in  the  figure,  a  if  the 
communication  with  the  steam- 
pipe  ;  b  the  passage  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  cylinder;  c  to 
the  condenser;  and  d  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder.  By 
turning  the  center  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution,  the  action  is  reversed,  and  the 
steam,  instead  of  entering  the  cylinder,  at  the 
lower  end  by  d,  will  enter  at  the  upper  end 
through  b. 

GEARING,  p.  496,  def.  2. 

There  are  two 
sorts  of  gearing, 

viz.,  spur-gear, 
and  bev  el  ed- 
ged r.  In  the 
fo rmer ,  the 
teeth  are  ar- 
ranged round 
either  the  con- 
cave or  convex 
surface  of  a  cyl- 
indrical wheel 
in  the  direction 
of  radii  from  the 
center  of  the 
wheel,  and  are 
of  equal  depth 
throughout.  In 
1  be'>  eled-gear, 
the  teeth  are 
placed  upon  the 
exterior  periph- 
ery of  a  conical 
wheel  in  a  direc- 
tion converging 
to  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  and 
the  depth  of  the 
tooth  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  base.  Gearing  and  its  com- 
pounds are  sometimes  spelt  geering,  spur-f/ee/', 
beveled-<7^r,  etc. 

GOVERNOR,  p.  514,  def.  6. 

A  common  form 
of  the  steam-engine 
governor  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  fig- 
ure. It  represents  a 
spindle  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  the  engine. 
A  and  13  are  two 
centrifugal  balls, 
CA  and  CB  the 
rods  which  suspend 
the  balls.  These 
rods  cross  one  an- 
other and  pass 
through  the  spin- 
dle at~C,  where  the 
whole  are  connect- 
ed by  a  round  pin 
put  through  the 
spindle  and  the 
rods  which  serves  as  the  point  of  suspension  for 
centrifugal  balls  or  revolving  pendulums.  A  piece  of 
brass  M  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  upon  the  up- 
per part  of  the  spindle,  and  to  this  piece  the  end 
of  the  lever  NO,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  P.is  attached. 
This  piece  of  brass  is  also  connected  with  the  ball- 
rods  by  two  short  pieces,  anil  joints  DE,  FG. 
AVhen  the  engine  goes  too  fast,  the  balls  fly  farther 
asunder  and  depress  the  end  N  of  the  lever,  which 
partly  shuts  a  throttle-valve  connected  with  the 
end  0,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  of  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  engine  goes  too  slow,  the  balls  fall 
down  towards  the  spindle  and  elevate  the  end  N 
of  the  lever,  which  partly  opens  the  throttle-valve 
and  increases  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into 
tho  cylinder. 

GUDGEON,  p.  524,  def.  4. 


Bcveled-Gear. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
HEART-WHEEL,  p.  541. 


HINDLEY'S  SCREW.     A 


In  machinery,  a 
wheel  having  the  form 
of  a  heart,  contrived 
for  converting  a  uni- 
form circular  motion 
into  an  alternating 
rectilinear  motion.  It 
is  much  employed  in 
the  machinery  of  the 
cotton  and  flax  manu- 
facture. 


screw  cut  on  a  solid 
■whose  sides  are  arcs 
of  tho  pitch  circle 
of  a  wheel  into  which 
.  the  screw  is  intend- 
ed to  work.  It  is  so 
named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  first  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Ilind- 
ley  of  York. 


IDLE-WIIEEL.  In  mech.,  a  carrier-wheel ;  a 
wheel,  C,  placed 
between  two  oth- 
ers, A  and  B,  for 
the  purpose  simply 
of  transferring  the 
motion  from  one 
axis  to  the  other 
without  change,  of 
direction.  If  A  and 
B  were  in  contact, 
they  would  revolve  in  opposite  directions  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  intermediate  axis  of  C,  they 
revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  without  any 
change  of  tho  velocity-ratio  of  the  pair. 


INCLINED  TLANE,  p.  590. 


The  figure  ABD  represents  an  inclined  plane, 
AD  is  the  plane  properly  so  called  ;  DB  the  height 
of  the  plane,  B A  its  base,  and  BAD  the  angle"  of 
inclination  or  elevation.  The  power  necessary  to 
sustain  any  weight  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  to'  the 
weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length  ;  or 
as  DB  to  DA.  Hence,  the  less  the  height  of  tho 
plane  in  proportion  to  its  length,  or  the  less  the 
angle  of  inclination,  the  greater  the  mechanical 
effect. 


JACK,  p.  02S,  def.  14. 

A  section  of  this  machine  in 
its  most  approved  form  is  given 

rin  the  annexed  figure.  By  "turn- 
ing the  handle  a,  the  screw  6, 
the  upper  end  of  which  ; 
brouzh 
It* 


a,  Wooden  Shaft;  b,  Gudgeon. 


ght  into  contact  with  the 
mass  to  be  raised,  is  made  to 
ascend.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  endless  screw 
working  into  the  worragtoiieel 
c,  which  forms  the  nnt^r  tho 
screw.  On  tho  lower  end  of 
the  screw  is  fixed  the  claw  d 
passing  through  a  groove  in  the 
stock;  this  claw  serves  at  once 
to  prevent  the  screw  &  fiom 
turning  and  to  raise  bodies  which 
lie  near  tho  ground.  The  axis 
of  the  endless  screw  is  support- 
ed by  two  malleable  iron  plates  e,  f,  bolted  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  wooden  stock  or  frame-work  in 
which  tho  whole  is  inclosed. 


Lifting  .Taclc. 
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MECHANICS— Continued. 

JOINT-UNIVERSAL. 
Fig.  S. 


Universal  jointA,  single  and  double. 
In  mech.,  an  arrangement  by  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  may  be  made  to  move  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions in  relation  to  another.  In  Fig.  1,  the  ends  of 
the  shafts  a  and  0  are  each  formed  into  a  semi- 
circular arc,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  cross  c. 
This  joint  ceases  to  act  when  the  angle  between 
the  shafts  is  less  than  140",  and  the  motion  trans- 
mitted is  variable  in  proportion  as  the  angle  di- 
minishes. These  disadvantages  are  corrected  by 
using  the  double  joint,  Fig.  2,  in  which  two  crosses 
are  employed,  and  connected  by  a  separate  link  d. 
LAN  TEEN-WHEEL.  In  mech.,  a  kind  of  pinion, 
having  instead  of 
leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars  called 
trundles,  or  spin- 
dles on  which  the 
teeth  of  the  main- 
wheel  act.  The 
ends  of  the  trun- 
dles being  fixed  in 
two  parallel  cir- 
cular boards  or 
plates,  the  lantern-wheel  has  the  form  of  a  box 
or  lantern  ;  whence  the  name. 
LEVEE,  p.  660. 

Fig.  1. 
A C 


Spur  and  Lantern  Wheels. 


w 


Fig.  2. 


6 


Qw 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  the 
power  acting  at  A, 
the  weight  or  re- 
sistance at  W,  C 
being  the  fulcrum 
or  prop.  Fig.  2 
is  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  fig.  3, 
a  lever  .of  the  third 
kind.  In  all  levers 
the  power  and 
weight  are  in- 
versely propor- 
tional to  the  per- 
pendicular line^ 
drawn  from  the 
fulcrum  to  the  di- 
rections in  which 
the  two  forces  act. 
The  lever  is  the 
most  simple  of  the 
mechanic  powers, 
and  is  extensively 
used  in  the  con- 
struction of  almost  every  mechanical  contrivance  ; 
indeed,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  no  machine  is 
entirely  without  it;  in  its  most  simple  form  it  is 
used  for  raising  heavy  weights  to  small  heights. 
LEWIS,  or  LEWISSON.  An  instrument  of  iron, 
used  in  raising  large 
stones  to  the  upper 
part  of  a  building. 
It  operates  by  the 
dovetailing  of  one 
of  its  ends  into  an 


opening 


in 


the 


stone,  so  formed 
that  no  vertical 
force  can  detach  it. 


'.  a,  two  movable  parts,  perforated  at  their  heads  to  admit  the  pin 
or  bolt  c  d.  These  are  inserted,  by  hand,  into  tho  cavity  formed 
in  the  stone ;  and  between  them  the  part  b  is  introduced,  which 
pushes  their  points  out  to  the  sides  of  the  stone,  thus  filling  the 
cavity ;  c,  a  half-ring  bolt,  with  a  perforation  at,  each  end  ;  to 
this  tlie  tackle  above  is  attached  by  a  hook.  The  fastening  pin 
passes  horizontally  through  all  the  holes,  entering  at  tho  right 
Bide,  d,  and  forelocklng  oa  the  other  end,  c. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

MITEE-WHEELS.  In  mech.,  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels 
of  equal  diameter, 
working  into  each 
other,  and  employed 
for  conveying  the  mo- 
tion of  one  shaft  to 
another  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first,  and 
without  changing  the 
velocity. 


NOEIA.    An  hydraulic  machine,  used  in  Spain,  con- 


sisting  of  a  water-wheel   with  revolving  buckets 
or  earthen  pitchers,  like  the  Persian  wheel.     It  is 
used  for  throwing  up  water   for   purposes  of  ir- 
rigation. 
OVEESHOT-WHEEL,  p.  786. 

The  circum  - 
ference  of  the 
wheel  is  furnish- 
ed with  buckets, 
so  fashioned  and 
disposed  as  to  re- 
ceive the  water 
at  the  top  of  the 
wheel,  and  re- 
tain it,  until  they 
reach,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the 
j{  lowest  point.  An 
overshot  wheel 
t  is  moved  by  less 
water  than  an 
undershot  wheel. 
Overshot  Water-Wheel.  The    water    acts 

by  its  weight, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  buckets  should  be  about 
three  feet  per  second. 

PALLET,  p.  T92,  def.  5. 


II 


They  are  of  various 
forms  and  construc- 
tions, according  to  the 
kind  of  escapement 
employed. 


Anchor-Escapement,    p  p  Pallets. 
PENDULUM,  p.  810. 


A 


The  gridiron  pendulum  is 
composed  of  any  odd  num- 
ber of  rods,  so  connected 
that  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  one  set  of 
them  is  counteracted  by 
that  of  the  other.  The  mer- 
curial pendulum  consists  of 
one  rod  with  a  vessel  con- 
taining mercury  at  the 
lower  end,  so  adjusted  in 
quantity  that  whatever  al- 
terations take  place  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  the 
center  of  oscillation  remains 
the  same,  the  mercury  as- 
cending when  the  rod  de- 
scends, and  vice  versa. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 
PAWL.    In  mech.,  the  click  or  detent  which   falls 

into  the  teeth 
of  a  ratchet- 
wheel  to  pre- 
vent Its  motion 
backward. 


Ratchet-Whcel  and  Pawl,    d,  the  Pawl. 
PEEPETUAL  SCEEW,  p.  816. 


Perpetual  screw; 
a  screw  that  acts 
against  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  and 
continues  its  ac- 
tion without  end. 


Perpetual  Screw  and  Wheel. 

PEESIAN  WHEEL,  p.  SIT. 


An  engine  contrived  for  raising  water  to  irrigate 
lands  which  lie  on  the  borders  or  banks  of  rivers. 
It  consists  of  a  laree  wheel  with  a  series  of  buckets 
fixed  to  its  circumference,  which  raise  the  water. 

PILE-DEIVEE,  p.  826. 


Gridiron  Pendulum.  Mercurial  Pendulum. 


An  engine  for  driving  down  piles.  It  consists  of 
a  large  ram  or  block  of  iron,  which  slides  between 
two  guide-posts.  Being  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
and  then  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  it 
comes  down  on  the  head  of  the  pile  with  a  vio- 
lent blow.  It  may  be  worked  by  men  or  horses, 
or  a  steam-engine. 


MEC 
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MECHANICS-Continued. 
PILLOW-BLOCK,  or  PLUMBER-BLOCK. 

In  machinery,  a  cost  iron 
standard  for  supporting  the 
end  of  a  shaft.  It  is  adapt- 
ed for  being  bolted  to  tbe 
frame  or  foundation  of  a 
machine,  and  is  usually 
3  furnished  with  brass  bear- 
ings for  diminishing  the 
friction  of  the  shaft,  and  a  movable  cover  secured 
by  bolts  for  tightening  the  bearings  as  they  wear. 


PINION,  p.  82S,  def.  4. 


Pinion  (Spur-Wheel  and  Pinion). 


A  small  wheel 
which  plays  in 
the  teeth  of  a 
larger,  or  some- 
times only  an 
arbor  or  spindle, 
having  notches 
or  leaves,  which 
are  caught  suc- 
cessively by  the 
teeth  of  the 
wheel,  and  the 
motion  thereby 
communicated. 


PISTON,  p.  S30. 


A  short  cylinder  of 
metal  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance, used  in  pumps  and 
other  engines  or  machines 
for  various  purposes.  It 
is  fitted  exactly  to  the 
bore  of  another  body  so 
as  to  prevent  the  entrance 
or  escape  of  air  or  other 
fluid,  and  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of 
forcing  some  fluid  into  or 
out  of  the  canal  or  tube 
which  it  fills,  as  in  pumps, 
fire-engines,  steam-en- 
gines, and  the  like. 


Section  of  Steam-Cylinder  and  Piston. 
a,  Piston}  bt  b,  Piston-Rod. 


POST-MILL. 


A  form  of  wind-mill  so  constructed  that  the  whole 
fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  can  be  turned 
by  means  of  a  lever,  according  as  the  direction  of 
the  wind  varies.  In  the  figure,  the  post  P,  firmly 
fixed  by  a  strong  framing  sunk  into  the  ground 
has,  at  its  upper  end,  a  pivot  working  into  a  socket 
fixed  in  one  of  the  strongest  floor-beams,  and  on 
this  pivot  the  whole  weight  of  the  erection  is  sus- 
tained. The  ladder  L,  serves  as  a  lever  for  turning 
the  mill,  and  by  dropping  it  on  the  ground,  and 
placing  a  weight  on  its  lower  extremity,  it  also 
serves  to  keep  the  mill  steady  when  the  right  po- 
sition is  attained. 


MECHANICS— Continued. 
POT-LID  VALVE.     A  kind  of  bucket  valve,  con- 
sisting   of    a    circular 
plate    having   an    eye 
bored    in    its    center, 
&5-  _  through  which  the  pis- 

ton-rod passes  freely. 
On  pressing  down  the 
piston,  the  resistance 
of  the  water  prevents 
the  plate  descending 
with  it,  and  on  the 
raising  of  the  piston, 
the  plate  falls  by  its 
own  gravity  to  its 
place  on  the  bucket, 
and  prevents  the  re- 
turn of  the  water. 

Air-Pump  of  Sienm-Engine. 
Pot-Lid  Valves,  a. 

PULLET,  p.  SSS. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


In  a  system  of  pulleys.  Figs.  1,  2,  in  which  the 
same  string  passes  round  any  number  of  pulleys, 
and  the  parts  of  it  between  the  pulleys  are  paral- 
lel, there  is  an  equilibrium  when  the  power  is  to 
the  weight  as  1  to  the  number  of  strings  at  the 
lower  block. 

RACK,  p.  904,  def.  9. 


xmnnn.1 


vtoruTjiririf 


Rack  and  Pinion. 

RATCHET-WHEEL,  p.  910. 

a,  is  the  ratchet- 
wheel  ;  b,  the  recipro- 
cating lever,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  jointed  a 
small  ratchet,  c,  fur- 
nished with  a  catch  of 
the  same  form  as  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  and 
which,  when  the  lever 
is  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion, slides  over  the 
teeth,  but  in  returning 
draws  the  wheel  with 
it.  The  other  ratchet, 
d,  which  may  either  be 
used  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the 
first,  permits  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  wheel  in  the 

direction  of  the  arrow,  but  opposes  its  return  in 

the  opposite  direction. 

SHOULDER-BLOCK. 

Among  sliip-earpcniers,  a 
large  single  block  left  almost 
square  at  the  upper  end,  and 
cut  sloping  in  the  direction  of 
the  sheave. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

SCREEN,  p.  992,  def.  4. 


Builder's  Screen. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  frame  with 
metal  wires  traversing  it  longitudinally  at  regular 
intervals.  It  is  propped  up  in  nearly  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  materials  to  be  sifted  or  screened 
are  thrown  against  it.  when  the  finer  particles  pass 
through  and  the  coarser  remain.  A  similar  ap- 
paratus is  used  for  separating  lump  coal  from  the 
small  coal  and  dross. 

SLING,  p.  1041,  clef.  4. 


SNATCH-BLOCK,  p.  104G. 


It  is  chiefly  used  for 
heavy  purchases, 
where  a  warp  or  haws- 
er is  brought  to  the 
capstan.  It  is  alsc^ 
called  a  roitse-abotit- 
block. 


Sling, 


d  in  unloading  vessels. 


SPIRAL-WHEELS.  In  mill-work,  a  species  of 
gearing  much  used  in  the  textile 
manufactures.  Spiral  -wheels 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  bevel- 
wheels,  and  are  better  adapted 
for  light  machinery.  The  teeth 
are  formed  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence of  cylinders  of  the  required 
diameter,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
their  respective  axes,  when  the 
direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be 
changed  from  the  horizontal  to 
the  vertical.  By  this  construc- 
tion the  teeth  'become  in  fact 
small  portions  of  screws  or  spirals  winding  round 
the  cylinders,  whence  the  name. 

SPUR-WHEELS.    In  machinery,  wheels  in  which 
■4$  ^ggsJ7^  the  teeth  are  perpendicular 

to  the  axis,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  radii.  Such 
wheels  are  also  called  Spur- 
Gear. 


STEAM-GAUGE.  An  instrument  for  indicating  the 
pressure  within  a  steam-boiler,  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube  partially  filled 
with  mercury,  one  end  of  which 
springs  from  the  boiler,  whil#  the 
other  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  so  that 
the  steam,  by  its  pressure,  raises  the 
mercury  in  the  straight  limb  of  the 
tube  to  a  height  above  the  common 
level,  proportioned  to  that  pressure. 
An  iron  float  and  index  are  usually 
added  for  the  convenience  of  observa- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 


MEC 
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MECHANICS-Continued. 

STEAM-ENGINE,  p.  1081. 


MECHANICS-Continued. 

STEEL- YAED,  p.  1081. 


Portable  Condensing  Steam-Engine.  <j,  the  Steam-Cylinder;  o,  the  Piston;  c,  the  Upper  Steam- 
Port  or  Passage  ;  <l,  the  Lower  Steam-Port;  r,  .',  the  Parallel  Motion;  /',  f,  the  Beam;  <;,  the 
Connecting  Rod  ;  /I,  the  Crank;  i,  i,  the  Fly-  Wheel ;  k  It,  I  he  Eccentric  end  its  Rod  for  work- 
ing the  Steam- Valve  ;  ',  the  Steam-Valve  and  Valve-Casing;  m,  the  Throttle-Valve;  n,  tho 
Condenser;  ,,,  the  Injection-Cock;  p,  the  Air-Pump;  q,  the  Hot-Well;  r,  the  Shiftlng-Valve, 
for  creating  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser,  previous  to  starting  the  engine  ;  s,  the  Feed-Pump  for 
supplying  the  hoilers;  r,  the  Cold  Water-Pump  for  suppyling  the  condenser  cistern;  «,  the 
Governor. 

STEAM-TILT,  or  STEAM-HAMMEE. 


Condie's  Steam-Hainmer. 
A  form  of  tilt  or  forge-hammer,  consisting  of  a 
steam-cylinder  anil  piston,  placed  vertically  over 
the  anvil.  There  are  two  varieties;  in  one,  the 
cylinder  is  fixed,  and  the  hammer  is  attached  to 
the  piston-rod;  in  the  other,  the  piston  is  fixed, 
and  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  tho 
cylinder.  The  former  is  known  as  Nasmyth's,  and 
the  latter  as  Condie's  hammer. 
STEAM-WHISTLE,  p.  10S1. 

The  annexed  figure  represents 
a  section  of  a  steam-whistle ;  a, 
a,  is  a  tube  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
toiler,  and  opening  into  its  in- 
terior; it  is  commanded  by  a 
stop-cock,  e ;  the  tube  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hollow  piece,  ft, 
perforated  with  holes,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  brass  cup,  c,  c; 
tho  respective  diameters  of  the 
piece  ft,  and  cup  c,  being  so  ad- 
justed as  to  leave,  a  very  narrow 
"orifice  all  round.  Another  thin 
brass  enp  rf,  is  fixed  in  an  invert- 
ed position  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the 
parts  ft  and  o,  so  as  to  present  a 
sharp  edge  exactly  opposite  the  orifice  above  men- 
tioned. On  opening  the  stop-cock,  e,  the  steam, 
rushing  with  great  violence  through  the  circular 
orifice,  encounters  the  edge  of  the  cup,  c,  and 
thereby  produces  a  loud  and  shrill  sound  which 
may  bo  heard  at  tho  distanco  of  several  miles. 


Part  of  Stenm-Engine  Cylinder. 
5, »,  Stuffing-Box. 

In  tnec7i.,  a  contrivance 
for  securing  a  steam,  air, 
or  water-tight  joint,  when 

it  is  required  to  pass  a 
movable  rod  out  of  a  ves- 
sel or  into  it.  It  consists 
of  a  close  box  cast  round 
the  hole  through  which 
the  rod  passes,  in  which 
is  laid,  around  the   rod 
and  in  contact  with  it,  a 
quantity  of  hemp-packing.     This  packing  is  lubri- 
cated with  oily  matter,  and  a  ring,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  it  and 
pressed  down  by  screws,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  pack- 


ing into  every  crevice. 
SUGAE-MILL,  p.  1105. 


Horizontal  Sugar-Mill. 

A  machine  for  pressing  out  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. It  consists  of  three  rollers  placed  vertically 
or  horizontally,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  These 
are  driven  by  a  steam-engine,  by  water,  or  by  ani- 
mal power.  The  canes  are  made  to  pass  between 
the  rollers,  by  which  means  they  are  crushed,  and 
the  juice  expressed  from  them.  , 
SUN  AND  PLANET- WHEELS.  In  mech.,  an  in- 
genious con- 
trivance for 
convertingthe 
reciprocating 
motion  of  the 
beam  into  a 
rogatory  mo- 
tion. In  the 
annexed  fig- 
ure tho  sun- 
wheel  a,  is  a 
toothed  wheel 
fixed  fast  to 
the  axis  of  the 
fly-wheel,  and 
the  planet- 
wheel  5,  is  a 
similar  wheel 
bolted  to  the 
lower  end  of 
the  connecting  rod  c  ;  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit  by 
a  link  at  the  back  of  both  wheels.   By  the  recipro- 


MECHANICS— Continued. 

eating  motion  of  the  connecting  rod,  fhe  wheel  ft 
is  compelled  to  circulate  round  the  wheel  ft,  and  in 
so  doing  carries  the  latter  along  with  it,  communi- 
cating to  the  fly-wheel  a  velocity  double  of  its  own. 

SWITCH,  p.  1119,  def.  2. 


UK- 

In  the  annexed  cut,  a,  a,  is  the  straight,  and  ft,  5, 
the  diverging  line  of  rails  ;  the  switch,  bedded  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  is  movable  horizontally  at 
the  butt  end  by  a  lever  with  a  balance  weight,  and 
handle,  inclosed  in  the  switch-box  d  ;  the  open  or 
closed  position  of  the  switch  determines  the  di- 
rection ■  of  the  train  along  the  main  line  a,  or  on 
the  siding  ft. 


TILT-HAMMEE,  p.  1154. 


a  is  the  shank  or  helve,  usually  formed  of  tim- 
ber, and  sometimes  of  wrought  iron  ;  it  is  hung 
upon  an  axis  at  about  one-third  of  its  length,  and 
is  worked  by  a  series  of  revolving  cams  or  tappets, 
c,  c,  fixed  into  the  circumference  of  the  cam-ring, 
6,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  a  steam-engine,  or 
water-wheel.  These,  cams  act  successively  by  de- 
pressing the  shorter  limb  of  the  shank,  </,  until  by 
the  continued  revolution,  it  is  disengaged,  and  the 
opposite  extremity,  armed  with  a  heavy  cast-iron 
hammer,  d,  descends  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  anvil,  e.  Thus  a  repetition  of  blows  is  kept  up 
as  long  as  may  be  required. 


TEAMMELS,  p.  1166,  def.  4. 


TURN-TABLE,  p.  1184. 


If  A  and  B  bo  supposed  to  represent  two  tracks 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  C  a  turn-table  connect- 
ed with  the  track  A,  and  D  another  connected  with 
the  track  B,  then  a  carriage  to  be  transferred  from 
A  to  B  is  rolled  on  the  turn-table  C,  and  this,  with 
the  carriage  on  it,  is  turned  a  quarter  round.  The 
carriage  is  then  rolled  on  the  table  D,  which  being 
turned  a  quarter  round,  puts  the  carriage  in  a  right 
position  for  running  on  the  track  B. 


MEO 
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MECHANICS— Continued. 

TYMPAN,  p.  1186. 


t,  Tympan  ;  /,  Frisliet. 

UNDERSHOT-WHEEL,  p.  1197. 


In  this  wheel  the  water  acts  entirely  by  its  mo- 
mentum, and  therefore  the  effect  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  mill  course,  and  the  ve- 
locity with  which  it  strikes  the  float-boards. 

WHEEL  AND  AXLE,  p.  1259.  [See  Axis.] 

The  axis  in  peritro- 
chio,  the  Latin  name 
Of  the  wheel  and  axle, 
is  one  of  the  six  me- 
chanic powers,  consist- 
ing of  a  wheel  fixed 
■upon  an  axle,  so  as  to 
turn  along  with  the 
axle. 


Axis  in  Peritrochio. 
"WINDLASS,  p.  1266. 


Ship's  Windlass. 


This  large  axle 
is  pierced  with 
holes  directed 
toward  its  cen- 
ter,^ which  long 
levers  or  hand- 
spikes are  insert- 
ed, for  turning  it 
round  when  the 
anchor  is  to  be 
weighed  or  any 
purchase  is  re- 
quired. 


MORTAR,  p.  730,  def.  2. 


Mortars  are  either  of  iron  or  brass.  The  calibers 
of  mortars  in  the  British  service  are  4^,  5J,  8,  10, 
and  13  inches. 


MONSTRANCE,  p.  727. 


MORION,  p.  729. 


In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  eu- 
charistic  wafer,  being 
a  hollow-headed  uten- 
sil, raised  on  a  stand, 
narrow  in  the  middle, 
so  as  easily  to  bo 
grasped  when  shown 
to  the  people  from  the 
altar,  or  in  processions. 
It  is  usually  made  of 
silver,  with  gilt  orna- 
ments, sometimes  en- 
tirely of  gold ;  and 
forms  a  handsome  ad- 
dition to  altar-equip- 
ment. 


A  kind  of  helmet 
copied  by  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Moors,  and 
introduced  intoEngland 
about  the  becinning  of 


the  16th  century. 
Morion  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MOSAIC,  p.  731. 


This  kind  of  work  was  used  in  ancient  times  both 
for  pavements  and  ornamenting  walls.  In  recent 
times,  two  kinds  of  mosaic  are  particularly  famous, 
the  Roman  and  the  Florentine.  In  the  former,  the 
pictures  are  formed  by  joining  very  small  pieces 
of  stone,  which  facilitates  trie  representation  of 
large  historical  paintincs.  The  Florentine  style, 
which  makes  use  of  larger  pieces  of  stone,  is  adapt- 
ed only  for  small  pictures. 

MUSIC. 

The  following  are  the  principal  musical  characters 
used  in  the  department  of  Rhythmics,  including  such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  divisions 
of  time  and  the  comparative  length  of  tones. 

BARS,  p.  98,  defTll,  and  MEASURES,  p.  702,  def.  11. 

I  Space  represent-     Space  represent-     Space  represent-  I 
tng  a  measure,       iag  a  measure.       iiig  a  measure. 

Bar.  .  Bar.  Bar.  Double  Bar. 

NOTES,  p.  75T,  def.  8,  and  RESTS,  p.  945,  def.  14. 


C2 


"WTiole  Noto  nnd  Rest 
(Seuribrevc,  p.  1005). 


Quarter  Noto  and*  Rest 
(Crotchet,  p.  286,  def.  2). 


I 


Sixteenth  Note  and  Rest 
(Semiquaver,  p.  1006). 


Hnlf  Noto  nnd  Rost 
(Minim,  p.  716,  def.  3). 


Eighth  Note  nnd  Rest 
(Quaver,  p.  899). 

0  1 


Thirty-second  Note  and  Rest 
(Deinisuiniquavur,  p.  31b). 


r 


MUSIC— Continued. 

DOTTED  NOTES  and  RESTS  (increasing  the  value 
of  the  Note  or  Rest  one  half). 

°-  r •  r-j 

TRIPLETS,  p.  1176,  def.  3. 

fry  f~r? 

HOLD,  p.  557,  def.  11,  or  PAUSE. 
REPEAT,  p.  938,  def.  1.  •         ;g: 

STACCATO  MARKS,  p.  1073*.         I     !     T     t 
LEGATO,  p.  C56,  or  TIE.        ^-"""^v 
DIRECT,  p.  337.        Jt:  CLOSE 


I 


DA  CAPO,  p.  297.     D.  G 

DEL  SEGNO,  p.  315.     D.  S.      $: 

FIGURES  indicating  variety  of  measure. 

aa-a    444    esa    fifift 

24S     24S      24S      24S 

In  the  department   of  Melodics,  includinj   such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  pitch  of 
tones. 
STAFF,  p.  1073,  def.  4. 


CLEFS,  p.  212. 


Added  Lines,  or  Leger  Added  Lines,  or  Leger 
Lines  (above  the  staff),  Lines  (below  the  staff), 
p.  656. 


» 


if 


The  F  Clef           The  C  Clef  The  G  Clef              The  C  Clef 

for  Base.                   for  Alto.  for  Soprano.           for  Soprano. 

b       S         a  bb           s 

Flat.          Sharp.          Natural.  Double  Flnt.         Double  Sharp. 

~  tr 

Turn.  Trill  or  Shake. 

SIGNATURES,  p.  1030,  def.  7. 

Signatures  with  the  G  and  F  Clefs  indicating  the 
different  keys. 


m 


m 


Key  of  C. 


Key  of  G. 


Key  of  A. 


Key  of  F. 


Key  of  Bb  . 


In  the  department  of  Dynamics,  including  such 
characters  as  are  employed  to  indicate  the  lxdative 
force  of  tones. 

Dynamic  Deohees  (Directory  Terms). 

Pianissimo,  or  PP Very  soft 

Piano,  or  P. Soft. 

Mezzo,  or  M. ,  -  ■  Medium. 

Forte,  or  F Loud. 

Fortissimo,  or  FF. V  ery  loud. 

Dynamic  Foums  (Characters  indicating  forms  of 
tones). 


Organ  Ton 


r  Crcs. 


Diminuendo,  or  Dim. 


Swell,  or  Swelling  Tono.  Pressure  Tone. 

-=C      Sforzando,  Fernando,  Fi.,  Sf.,  or  Expulsive  Tone. 
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MYTHOLOGY,  IDOLS,  ETC. 

ANUBIS,  p.  56. 


An  Egyptian 
deity,  the  con- 
ductor of  depart- 
ed spirits,  and 
represented  by  a 
human  figure 
with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  fox,  or 
jackal. 


Anubis,  from  an  Egyptian  painting. 

APOLLO,  p.  5S. 


BACCHANTE,  p.  92. 


BACCHUS,  p.  92. 


Tho  god  of  po- 
etry, music,  and 
prophecy  ;  the  pat- 
ron of  physicians, 
shepherds,  and 
founders  of  cities. 
Ho  invented  the 
harp  or  lyre ;  and 
was  tho  father  of 
jEsculapius. 


The  figure  represents  a 
bacchante  with  a  thyrsus, 
which  consisted  of  a  spear 
or  staff  wrapped  round 
with  ivy  and  vine-branch- 
es, or  of  a  lance  having 
the  iron  part  thrust  into  a 
cone  of  pine.  The  Bac- 
chanals carried  thyrsi  in 
their  hands  when  they 
celebrated  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 


"W"e  find  him  rep- 
resented with  the 
round,  soft,  and 
graceful  form  of  a 
maiden,  rather  than 
with  that  of  a  young 
man.  He  is  usually 
naked,  and  his  hair 
is  knitted  behind  in 
a  knot,  and  wreath- 
ed with  sprigs  of  ivy 
and  vine  leaves.  He 
is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  wine, 
~^[  and  other  liquors. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

BOODH,  p.  136. 


Buddha,  from  Moore's  Hindoo  Pantheon. 


BEAHMA,  p.  143. 


He  is  termed 
the  Creator,  or 
the  grandfather 
of  gods  and 
men  ;  his  broth- 
ers Vishnu  and 
Siva  being  re- 
spectively the 
preserver  and 
the  destroyer. 
J§)  Brahma  is  usu- 
ally represented 
as  a  red  or  gold- 
en-colored fig- 
ure with  four 
heads.  He  has 
likewise  four 
arms,  in  one  of 
which  he  holds 
a  spoon,  in  a 
second  a  string 
of  beads,  in  the 
third  a  water- 
ing, and  in  the 
fourth  the  Veda, 
or  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hin- 
doos;  and  he  is 
frequently  at- 
tended by  his 
vehicle,  the 
goose  or  swan. 


Brahma,  from  Coleman's  Hindoo  Mythology. 


CALLIOPE,  p.  165.         CENTAUE,  p.  186,  def.  1. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

CEEES,  p.  1ST,  def.  1. 


CLIO,  p.  214. 


Clio,  from  nn  antique  statue. 
CUPID,  p.  292. 


In  mythol, 
the  inventor 
or  goddess  of 
corn,  or  rather 
the  name  of 
corn  deified. 


She  is  usually  rep. 
resen  ted  with  a 
scroll  in  her  hand, 
and  also  sometimes 
with  a  scrinium  to 
keep  MSS.  in,  by 
her  side.  She  is  also 
sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  lyre  by 
her  side. 


He  is  generally 
represented  as  a 
beautiful  child 
with  wings,  blind, 
and  carrying  a 
bow  and  quiver 
of  arrows,  with 
which  he  trans- 
pierced the  hearts 
of  lovers,  inflam- 
ing them  with 
desire. 


Cupid  bending  his  bow. 

DAGON.    In  myth.,  one  of  the  principal  divinities 

of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians.  He 
was  represent- 
ed as  half-man 
and  half- fish. 
"Behold  Da- 
,  gon  was  fallen 
upon  his  face 
to  the  earth 
before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord." 
(1  Sam.  v.  8.) 


Dflgon,  from  Calmflt. 
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MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 
DIANA.    In  myth.,  the  Latin  name  of  the  goddess 

known  to  the 


DOORGA,  or  DTJRGA.     A  Hindoo  divinity,   one  of 

the  names  giv- 
en to  Paravati, 
the  consort  of 
Siva.  She  is 
the  Amazon- 
ian champion 
and  protect- 
ress of  the 
gods,  and  has 
been  compar- 
ed to  the  0- 
lympian  Juno, 
and  the  Pallas 
or  armed  Mi- 
nerva of  the 
Greeks.  She 
is  represented 
with  ten  arms. 
In  one  hand 
she  holds  a 
spear,  with 
which  she  is 
_  piercing      the 

-•■— ■  -  2*   sha ;  in  anoth- 

er,   a    sword  ; 
t,  <•       <-  i         ,   „.   ,     ,,  „   ,  in  a  third,  the 

Doorga,  from  Coleman  s  Hindoo  Mvtholotn'.     ,     •         c  4.1 

6  '  BJ     hair  of  the  gi- 

ant, and  the  tail  of  the  serpent  turned  round  him  ; 
and  in  others,  the  trident,  discus,  ax,  club,  and  shield. 
ERATO.  [Gr.  cpau,  I  love.]  One  of  the  muses, 
whose  name  signi- 
fies loving,  or  lovely. 
She  has  much  in 
common  with  Terp- 
sichore —  the  same 
attributes,  the  same 
dress,  and  frequent- 
ly a  lyre  and  plec- 
trum. She  presides 
over  the  songs  of 
lovers. 


HIPPOCAMPUS. 


In  myth.,  the  name  given  to  sea-horses  with  two 
fust,  which  drew  the  car  of  Neptune  and  other 
deities. 


MYTHOLOGY-Coatinued. 

EUTERPE,  p.  413. 


She  is  usually 
represented  as  a 
virgin  crowned 
with  flowers,  hav- 
ing a  flute  in  her 
hand,  or  with 
various  instru- 
ments about  her. 
As  her  name  de- 
notes, she  is  the 
inspirer  of  pleas- 
ure. 


The  form  of  the 
fauns  was  principally 
human,  but  with  a 
short  goat's  tail  ; 
pointed  ears,  and 
projecting  horns.  The 
figure  is  taken  from 
ah  antique  statue  in 
the  Florentine  mu- 
seum, and  represents 
a  young  faun  as  a 
flute-player. 


Dancing  Faun. 

HTGEIA.  In  myth.,  the  goddess  of  health,  daugh- 
ter of  Escula- 
pius.  She  is 
represented  as 
a  slender  maid 
with  a  bowl  in 
lier  band,  out 
of  which  a  ser- 
ent  is  eating. 


'  The  highest 
and  most  power- 
ful divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Rom- 
ans, next  to  Jupi- 
ter, of  whom  she 
was  the  sister 
and  wife.  She 
was  the  goddess 
of  kingdoms  and 
riches.  She  also 
presided  over 
marriage,  and 
protected  mar- 
ried women,  and 
was  styled  the 
Queenof  Heaven. 


MYTHOLOGY-Coatiaued. 

JUPITER,  p.  635,  def.  1. 


He  is  usually 
represented  as 
seated  on  an 
ivory  throne 
with  a  scepter 
in  bis  left  hand 
and  a  thunder- 
bolt in  his  right. 
The  eagle,  his 
favorite  bird,  is 
generally  placed 
by  the  side  of 
the  throne. 


MARS,  p.  G96,  def.  1 


'^^^? 


MELPOMENE,  p.  T06. 


The  muse  who 
presides  over  tra- 
gedy. She  is 
n  s  u  a  1 1  repre- 
sented with  a 
mask  in  one  hand, 
a  club  or  dagger 
in  the  other,  and 
with  buskins  on 
her  feet. 


She  was  fabled 
to  have  sprung 
in  full  armor 
from  the  fore- 
head of  her  fath- 
er Jupiter.  She 
was  represented 
as  a  young 
woman,  with  a 
grave  and  noble 
co  o  n  tenance, 
clothed  in  full 
armor. 


am 


i\ 
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MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

MERCURY,  p.  70S,  dof.  1. 


The  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnia,  the 
god  of  eloquence, 
of  commerce,  and 
of  robbers,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Her- 
mes. He  was  the 
messenger,  herald, 
and  ambassador  of 
Jupiter.  In  anti- 
quity, there  were 
several  persons  or 
deities  of  this  name. 


Mercury,  after  Giovanni  di  Bologna. 
NEPTUNE,  p.  748,  def.  1. 


He  is  rep- 
resented simi- 
lar in  appear- 
ance to  Jupi- 
ter, but  his 
symbols  are  a 
trident  and  the 
dolphin. 


NEREID,  p.  74S. 


In  myth.,  a  sea-nymph.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  Nereids  are  represented  as  riding  on  sea-horses, 
sometimes  with  the  human  form  entire,  and  some- 
times with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus,  and  constantly  attended  Neptune. 

NIOBE.  In  classical  myth.,  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus, and  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  mar- 
ried to  Amphion, 
lung  of  Thebes. 
Proud  of  her  num- 
erous progeny,  she 
provoked  the  an- 
ger of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  slew 
them  all.  This  fable 
has  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  art,  and 
has  given  rise  to 
the  beautiful  group 
in  the  tribune  at 
Florence,  known 
by  the  name  of 
Niobe  and  her 
children. 


Niobe  and  her  Children. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

OSIEIS.  One  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  the 
brother  of  Isis,  and  the 
father  of  Orus.  He  was 
venerated  under  the 
forms  of  the  sacred  bulls. 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  or  as 
a  human  figure  with  a 
bull's  head,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Apis- 
Osiris.  He  is  commonly 
represented  as  clad  in 
pure  white,  and  his  usu- 
al attributes  are  the  high 
cap,  the  flail  or  whip, 
and  the  crosier.  Osiris, 
in  common  with  Isis> 
presided  over  the  world 
below. 


PALLAS,  p.  792,  def.  1.    Also  iEais,  p.  23. 


In  ancient 
myth.,  the  god- 
dess of  wis- 
dom among 
the  Greeks, 
subsequently 
identified  with 
the  Bomin 
Minerva. 


Pegasus  ("Winged  Horse). 
PLUTO,  p.  839. 


He  is  rep- 
resented as  an 
old  man  with 
a  dignified  but 
severe  aspect, 
holding  in  his 
hand  a  two- 
pronged  fork. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

SATUEN,  p.  982,  def.  1. 


Pluto  and  Proserpine. 


SATYE,  p.  9S2. 


In  myffi,.,  a  syl- 
van deity  or  demi- 
god, represented  as 
a     monster,     half  (; 
man  and  half  goat««  ' 
having    horns  Mar 
his   head,   a   hajip 
body,  with  the  feet 
and  tail  of  a  goat." 
Satyrs  are  usually 
found  in  the  train 
of     Bacchus,    and 
have   been    distin- 
guished  for   lasci- 
viousness  and  riot. 
They    have    been 
«jvy  represented  as  re- 
^~  marka'ble  for  their 
.-?  piercing  eyes  and 
~  keen  raillery. 


SEA-HORSE,  p.  995. 

In  w}/th..ti 
fabulous  ani- 
mal depicted 
w  i  t  h  f  o  r  e 
parts  like 
those  of  a 
horse,  and 
with  hinder 
parts  like 
those  of  a 
fish.  The 
Nereidsused 
sea-horses  as 

riding  steeds,  and  Neptune  employed  them  for 

drawing  his  chariot. 


SIREN,  p.  1035,  def.  1. 


-^ssjiiiTi.^ 


In  ancient  myth.,  a  mermaid  or  goddess,  who  en- 
ticed men  into  her  power  by  the  charms  of  music, 
and  devoured  them.  Hence  in  modern  use,  an 
enticing  woman  ;  a  female  rendered  dangerous  by 
her  enticements. 
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MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

SPHINX,  p.  1063,  def.  1. 


Sphinx  guarding  a  cinerary  urn. 

The  Greek  Sphinxes  are  represented  with  wings, 
but  those  of  Kgypt  were  without  wings.  Sphinxes 
are  also  found  in  India  as  ornaments  of  temples, 
but  they  are  always  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  man. 

TERPSICHORE,  p.  1139. 


She  is  generally 
represented  with  a 
lyre,  having  seven 
strings,  or  a  plec- 
trum in  the  hand, 
in  the  act  of  danc- 
ing, and  crowned 
with  flowers. 


Terpsichore,  from  an  antique  statue. 
THALIA,  p.  1142. 


She  is  repre- 
sented leaning  on 
a  column,  with  a 
comic  mask  in  her 
right-hand,  and  a 
shepherd's  crook 
in  her  left. 


Thalia,  after  an  antique  statue. 


THOTH,  p.  1148. 


He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  human  fig- 
ure with  the  head 
of  a  lamb  or  ibis. 


Thotb,  from  a  bronze  iu  the  British  Museum. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

TRIMUETI.    In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  triad  or  trinity 

of  the  Yedas,  born 
of  Brahm,  and 
composed  of  Brah- 
ma, the  creator ; 
Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server ;  and  Siva, 
the  destroyer. 

Trimurti,  from  Coleman's  Hindoo  Mythology 


TRITON,  p.  1176. 


A  fabled  sea  demi- 
god, supposed  to  be 
the  son  and  trum- 
peter of  Neptune. 
We  find,  however, 
a  number  of  Tritons 
spoken  of  in  ancient 
mythology,  who 
were  half  man,  half 
fish, and  upon  whpm 
the  Nereids  rode. 


Mythological  Triton, 


URANIA,  p.  1221. 


In  Grecian  myth., 
the  muse  of  astrono- 
my. She  is  generally 
represented  with  a 
crown  of  stars,  in  a 
garment  spotted  with 
stars,  and  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  celes- 
tial globe  or  a  lyre. 
Urania  is  likewise 
the  name  of  the  heav- 
enly Venus,  or  of 
pure  intellectual 
love.  One  of  the 
Oceanides,  or  sea- 
nymphs,  was  also 
called  Urania. 


Urania,  from  an  antique  statue. 


VARUNA. 


In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  god  of  the  waters,  the 
Indian  Neptune,  and  the  regent  of  the  west 
division  of  the  earth.  He  is  represented  as  a 
white  man,  four-armed,  riding  on  a  sea-animal, 
with  a  rope  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  a  club  in 
another. 


MYTHOLOGY-Continued. 

YESTA,  p.  1233. 


In  myth.,  the  goddess 
of  the  domestic  hearth 
or  of  fire ;  worshiped 
both  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  She  was  a 
virgin  divinity,  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  the  patroness 
of  chastity,  as  well  as  of 
domestic  union  and  hap- 
piness. The  fire  burning 
on  the  domestic  hearth 
was  regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  Vesta;  and 
each  political  communi- 
ty, city,  or  state,  had  its 
public  hearth  or  altar 
of  Vesta,  on  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  kept 
turning. 


Vesta,  from  an  antique  statue. 


VISHNU,  p.  1238. 


In  the  Hindoo 
myth.,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  tri- 
murti or  triad,  the 
other  two  being 
Brahma  and  Si- 
va. He  is  the 
second  person  of 
this  unity,  and  a 
personification  of 
the  preserving 
powers.  Hence,  he 
is  frequently  call- 
ed the  Preserver, 
the  other  two  be- 
ing respectively 
the  Creator  and 
the  Destroyer. 


MMMmk 


TAMA,  or  DHEEMARAJAH. 


.•/,-/ l/A\\\w\\v\v: 


Tho  Hindoo  Pluto,  resent  of  the  south  or  lower 
division  of  the  world,  mythologically  called  Pota- 
to, or  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  described  as 
being  of  a  green  color,  with  red  garments,  having  a 
crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  sitting 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  iu  his  hand. 
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NICHE,  p.  751. 


In  classic  archit., 
niches  were  generally 
semicircular  in  the 
plan,  and  terminated 
in  a  semi-dome  at  the 
top.  They  were  some- 
times, however,  square 
in  the  plan,  and  some- 
times also  square- 
headed. 


Niche,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 


OBELISK,  p.  7G2,  def.  1. 


The  proportion  of 
the  thickness  to  the 
height  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  obelisks ; 
that  is,  between  one- 
ninth  and  one-tenth ; 
and  the  thickness  at 
the  top  is  never  less 
than  half,  nor  greater 
than  three-fourths  of 
the  thickness  at  the 
bottom.  Egypt  a- 
bounded  with  obe- 
lisks, which  were  al- 
ways of  a  single  block 
of  stone  ;  and  many 
have  been  removed 
thence  to  Kome  and 
other  places. 


"6@®ac 


Obelisk  at  Luxor. 


ORGAN,  p.  77S,  def.  3. 


The  harrel-or- 
gan  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which 
most  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  small 
keyed-organ  are 
produced  by  cer- 
tain machinery. 
The  keys,  if  so 
they  may  be  cal- 
led, are  placed 
inside  the  organ, 
and  acted  on  by 
means  of  a  cylin- 
der, or  barrel, 
pinned  or  stud- 
ded in  a  particu- 
lar and  very  cu- 
rious, manner. 
The  barrel  is 
made  to  revolve 
by  a  winch. 


P. 


PACHA,  or  PASHAW,  p.  789. 


A  title  of  honor 
given  in  the  origin 
of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire to  the  ministers 
and  chief  assistants 
of  the  sultan,  but 
afterward  applied  to 
the  governors  of 
provinces,  termed 
paahaliks.  The  dis- 
tinction of  rank  be- 
tween the  two  clas- 
ses of  pack  as,  under 
the  old  Turkish  sys- 
tem, was  indicated 
by  their  standards; 
the  higher  class  hav- 
ing three  horse-tails 
borne  before  them 
on  a  spear,  headed 
with  a  crescent ;  the 
standard  of  the  sec- 
ond class  had  but 
two  horse-tails; 
lience  the  term,  pa- 
cha of  two  or  three 
tails. 


Pacini's  Standard. 


PALANQUIN,  p.  791. 


PAEACHUTE,  p.  795. 


Parachute  (Garnerta's  raraehnte  descending). 


PAX,  or  PAX-BEEDE,  p.  806. 


Organ  (Barrel  Organ). 


An  ecclesiastical  uten- 
sil, formed  usually  of  a 
plate  of  metal,  chased,  en- 
graved, or  inlaid  with  fig- 
ures representing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, etc..  which  having 
been  kissed  by  the  priest 
during  the  Agnus  Dei  of 
the  mass,  is  handed  to  the 
acolyte,  who  presents  it 
to  be  kissed  by  each  of 
the  ecclesiastics  officia- 
ting, saying  to  them  Pax 
tecum  (peace  to  thee). 
The  decorations  of  the 
pax  are  frequently  very 
rich. 


PAVISE,  PAVAIS, 


PAVACHE.  [Fr.  pavois, 
old  Fr.  pave,  a  covering; 
Ir.  pavcsie.]  Antiq.  A 
large  shield  covering  the 
whole  body,  having  an 
inward  curve,  managed 
by  a  pavisor,  who  with 
it  screened  an  archer. 


Pedestal  (Listening  Slave). 
PETAED,  p.  820. 


In  arch.,  an 
insulated  base- 
ment or  sup- 
port for  a  col- 
umn, a  statue, 
or  a  vase.  It 
usually  consists 
of  a  base,  die, 
or  dado,  and  a 
surbase,  cor- 
nice, or  cap. 


> 


Firing  a  Petard. 

The  use  of  petards  is  now  discontinued,  as  it  has 
been  discovered  that  gunpowder  in  loose  bags  is 
equally  efficacious. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
AIE-PUMP,  p.  30. 


-=J| 


Brass  Pax  of  fifteenth*  century. 


Air-pumps  are  vnr'nusly  constructed ;  the  most 
common  forms  have  '■.'•o  barrels  and  two  pistons, 
wrought  by  a  toothed  wheel,  as  that  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut. 
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AIE  THERMOMETER. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Continued. 

Thermometers  in  "which 
air  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  mer- 
cury and  spirit  of 
wine.  Of  these  there 
are  several  kinds, 
but  the  most  im- 
portant is  Leslie's 
Differential  Ther- 
mometer. 


ALEMBIC,  p.  33. 


ANEMOMETER,  p.  43. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Continued. 

BAROMETER,  p.  100, 


AZIMUTH  COMPASS,  p.  91. 


Azimuth  Compass. — a,  b,  sights. 


It  differs 
from  the 
commonsea- 
compass  on- 
ly in  this, 
that  the  cir- 
cumference 
of  the  card, 
or  box,  is  di- 
vided into 
degrees;  also 
to  the  box  is 
—  fitted  an  in- 
dex  with 
two  sights, 
which  are 
u  p  r  i  g  h  t 
pieces  of 
brass  placed 
diametrical- 
ly opposite 
to  each  oth- 
er, having  a 
slit     down 


the  middle  of  them,  through  which  the  sun  or  a 
star  is  to  be  viewed  at  the  time  of  observation. 


BLOW-PIPE 


Marine  Barometer. 


Common  Upright  Barometer. 


CIRCUMFEEENTOR,  p.  206. 


CRYOPIIORUS,  p.  2S9. 


It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  each  end,  the 
bent  parts  being  terminated  by  a  bulb. 

DIFFERENTIAL  THERMOMETER,  p.  332. 

Two  glass  tubes,  each 
terminating  in  a  hollow 
ball,  and  having  their 
bores  somewhat  widened 
at  the  other  ends,  a  small 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
tinged  with  carmine  be- 
ing introduced  into  the 
ball  of  one,  are  joined 
together  by  the  flame  of 
a  "blow-pipe,  and  after- 
ward bent  into  nearly 
the  shape  of  the  letter 
U.  To  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  thermometer  a 
scale  is  attached ;  and 
the  liquid  contained  in 
the  tube  is  so  disposed  that  it  stands  in  the  gra- 
duated leg  opposite  the  zero  of  the  scale,  when 
both  balls  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  so 
that  the  instrument  is  affected  only  by  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  of  the  two  balls. 


DISCHARGER,  p.  S39,  def.  3. 


Discharger  end  Leyden  Jar. 
ELECTROSCOPE,  p.  3S4. 


In  electricity,  an 
instrument  for  dis- 
charging a  Leyden 
phial,  jar,  etc.,  by 
opening  a  commu- 
nication between  the 
two  surfaces. 


An  instru- 
ment for  ex- 
hibiting the 
attractive  and 
repulsive  en- 
ergies of  elec- 
tricity, or  for 
indicating  its 
presence. 


<F? 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Continued. 

EUDIOMETER,  p.  412. 

The  use  of  the  eudiometer  has, 
since  its  original  contrivance,  been 
also  extended  to  all  gaseous  mix- 
tures ;  but  especially  to  the  deter- 
mining of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  they  contain,  when  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  analysis ;  and 
it  is  an  essential  instrument  in  the 
investigation  of  bodies  which  become 
gaseous  by  the  changes  to  which 
they  are  subjected  during  chemical 
research. 


GALVANIC  PILE. 


Galvanic  trough  or  battery.  This  arrangement 
consists  of  a  troueh  divided  into  numerous  com- 
partments by  partitions,  the  whole  being  made  of 
non-conducting  materials.  Into  these  compart- 
ments are  let  down  square  plates  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, previously  united  together  in  pairs  by  solder- 
ing each  pair,  inclosing  a  space  between  them  so 
as  to  form  a  cell  for  the  liquid  by  which  the  com- 
bination is  to  be  made  active. 


LAMP,  DAVY'S  SAFETY,  p.  646. 

A  lamp  for  lighting  coal  mines, 
without  exposing  workmen  to 
the  explosion  of  inflammable 
air.  It  consists  of  a  cistern  for 
holding  the  oil,  in  the  top  of 
which  the  wick  is  placed.  Over 
the  cistern  is  placed  a  cylinder 
of  wire  gauze,  so  as  to  envelope 
the  flame.  By  this  contrivance 
lisht  is  transmitted  to  the  min- 
er, without  endangering  the  kin- 
dling of  the  atmosphere  of  fire- 
damp which  may  surround  him. 


Davy's  Safety  Lamp. 


PHOTOMETER,  p.  823. 

Fig.  2. 

It  has  two 
general  forms, 
as  represented 
in  the  fisnres; 
the  one  (Pig.  1.) 
being  portable, 
and  the  other 
(Fig.  2.)  being 
stationary.  The 
theory  of  this 
photometer  de- 
pends on  the 
assumed  prin- 
ciple that  the 
intensityof  light 
is  proportional 
to  the  heat  ex- 
cited by  its  incidence  on  the  black  ball.  When 
the  instrument  is  exposed  to  light,  the  rays  which 
fall  on  the  clear  ball  pass  through  it.  without  suf- 
fering obstruction;  but  those  which  strike  the 
dark"  ball  are  stopped  and  absorbed  at  its  surface, 
where,  assuming  a  latent  form,  they  act  as  heat, 
which,  by  expanding  the  air  within  the  ball,  causes 
the  liquid  in  the  stem  to  descend. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTETJMENTS-Continued. 


PITOT'S  TUBE. 
A 


In  hydraulics,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  Telocity  of 
water  in  rivers,  etc.  It  con- 
sists in  its  simplest  form  of  a 
bent  glass-tube  A,  which  is  held 
in  the  water  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  lower  end  is  horizontal, 
and  opposed  to  the  direction  of 
the  flowing  water.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  momentum  of 
the  moving  fluid,  the  level  rises 
within  the  tube  to  a  height  B, 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  stream. 


QUADRANT,  p.  895,  def.  3. 


Hadley's  Quadrant. 


Gunner's  Quadrant. 


RAIN  GAUGE,  p.  906. 

Rain  gauges  are  variously 
constructed.  One  convenient 
form  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  copper,  with  a  funnel  at 
the  top  where  the  rain  enters. 
Connected  with  the  cylinder  at 
the  lower  part  is  a  glass  tube 
with  an  attached  scale.  The  wa- 
ter which  enters  the  funnel, 
stands  at  the  same  height  in  the 
cylinder  and  glass  tube,  and 
being  visible  in  the  latter  the 
height  is  read  immediately  on 
the"  scale,  and  the  cylinder  and 
tube  being  constructed  so  that 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  a  eiven  part,  for  in- 
stance a  tenth  of  the  area  of  the  funnel  at  its 
orifice,  each  inch  of  water  in  the  tube  is  equivalent 
to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  water  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel.  A  stop-cock  is  added  for  drawing 
off  the  water. 

RETORT,  p.  94S,  def.  2. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTKTJMENTS— Continued. 

SEXTANT,  p.  1015,  def.  2. 

It  is  capable  of  very 
general  application, 
but  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  nautical 
instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  altitudes 
of  celestial  objects, 
and  their  apparent 
angular  distances.  It 
is  an  instrument  of 
the  utmost  import- 
ance in  navigation. 


THEODOLITE,  p.  1144. 


SIPHON,  p.  1035,  def.  1. 

Sometimes  an 
exhausting  tube  is 
placed  on  the  long- 
er leg  for  exhaust- 
ing the  air  by  suc- 
tion, {see  Fig.  2,) 
and  causing  the 
flow  to  commence, 
but  the  more  gen- 
eral method  is  .to 
fill  the  tube  in  the 
first  place  with  the 
liquid,  and  then 
stopping  the 
mouth  of  the  long- 
er leg,  to  insert  the 
shorter  leg  in  the 
vessel ;  upon  re- 
Fig.  1.  Common  Siphon.  Fig.  2.  Im-  ™>\\n8 .  tile  stop 
proved  Siphon,  with  exhausting  tube  the  liquid  Will  lm- 
ior  ailing  it.  mediately  begin  to 

flow. 


A  most  important  surveying  instrument  for  meas- 
uring horizontal  angles,  or  the  angular  distances 
between  objects  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. This  instrument  is  variously  constructed, 
and  provided  with  subordinate  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  the  price,  or  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 


PHRENOLOGY,  p.  823. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fir.  3. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Combe, 
divides  our  faculties  into 
three  classes:  the  intel- 
lectual or  perceptive,  the 
sentiments  or  emotions, 
and  the  animal  propensi- 
ties. To  the  first  of  these 
is  assigned  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  head ;  the 
second  occupies  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  ;  while  the 
posterior  region,  and  ce- 
rebellum, are  allowed  to 
the  third  and  most  in- 
glorious division.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  sub- 
divided into  minute  special  organs  corresponding 
to  distinct  faculties.    Thus,  according  to  this  sci- 


ence, the  manifestation  of  each  of  the  several  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  depends  on  a  particular  part  of 
the  brain,  and  ceteris  paribus,  the  degree  or 
strength  in  which,  each  faculty  is  manifested  in 
each  individual,  depends  on  the  size  or  develope- 
ment  of  its  appropriated  portion  of  the  brain,  or 
its  organ.  In  the  adjoined  figures  the  different 
organs  (most  of  them  double)  are  marked  out,  and 
numbered,  according  to  the  system  of  Spurzheim. 
The  faculties  generally  recognized  by  phrenologists 
are  the  following.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  fig- 
ures. Order  I.  Feelings.  Genus  I.  Propensi- 
ties— common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  love  of  life ;  appetite  for  food.  1.  Amative- 
ness.  2.  Philoprogenitiveness.  8.  Concentrative- 
ness.  4.  Adhesiveness.  5.  Combativeness.  6.  De- 
structiveness.   7.  Secretiveness.   8.  Acquisitiveness. 

9.  Constructiveness.  Genus  II.  Sentiments.  1.  Sen- 
timents common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

10.  Self-esteem.  11.  Love  of  approbation.  12.  Cau- 
tiousness. 13.  Benevolence.  2.  Sentiments  proper 
to  man.  14.  Veneration.  15.  Firmness.  16.  Con- 
scientiousness. 17.  Hope.  18.  Wonder.  19.  Ideal- 
ity. 20.  "Wit.  21.  Imitation.  Order  II.  Intel- 
lectual faculties.  Genus  I.  External  senses.  Feel- 
ing or  touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight.  Genus  II. 
Intellectual  faculties  which  perceive  existence. 
22.  Individuality.   23.  Form.   24.  Size.   25.  Weight. 

26.  Coloring.  Genus  III.  Intellectual  faculties 
which  perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects. 

27.  Locality.  2S.  Number.  29.  Order.  30.  Event- 
uality. 31.  Time.  82.  Tune.  33.  Language.  Ge- 
nus IV.  Intellectual  faculties  which  compare, 
judge,  and  discriminate.  34.  Comparison.  35. 
Causality. 


PHYLACTERY,  p.  823,  def.  2. 


PHYLLOSTOMID^E. 


A  family  of  insectivorous 
Cheiroptera,  which 
have  a  simple  and 
fleshy  leaf-like  ap- 
pendage to  the  nose, 
and  a" forefinger  of 
two  joints.  To  this 
family  the  vampyre 
belongs,  and  other 
blood-sucking  spe- 
cies. 


Head  of  Vampyre-bat  (Vampyrus  spectrum). 

PILLORY,  p.  827. 


A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts,  with  movable 
boards  and  holes,  through  which  were  put  the 
head  and  hands  of  an  offender  for  punishment.  In 
this  manner  offenders  were  formerly  exposed  to 
public  view,  and  generally  to  public  insult. 


CXXX1X 
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PIX,  p.  S31,  def.  1. 


Pixes  are  most 
frequently  made 
of  gold  or  silver 
and  sometimes 
are  in  form  like, 
a  chalice  with 
merely  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lid. 


Fix,  of  12th  Century. 

PLANTS  AND  SHKTJSS. 

ACACIA,  p.  8. 


.-<3 


Acacia  Arabica. 
CACTUS,  p.  162. 


Cactus— Melon  'I  nistle. 
CASSAVA,  p.  179. 


Egyptian  thorn,  a 
species  of  plant  rank- 
ed by  Linnaeus  un- 
der the  genus  Mi- 
mosa, and  by  others, 
made  a  distinct  ge- 
nus. Acacia  among 
the  moderns,  a  very 
extensive  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubby 
plants  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  both 
the  Old  and  Hew 
World.  Nearly  300 
species  of  the  acacia 
are  known. 


Melon  thistle ;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  the 
class  Icosundria,  and 
order  Monogynia,  nat, 
order  Cacteae,  or  Cac- 
tacete.  The  fruit  is  a 
Unilocular  Polysperm 
ous  berry.  The  fruits 
of  all  the  species  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies. 


Cassava  is  the 
starchy  matter  pro- 
duced from  the  Ja- 
n  i  p  h  a  M  a  n :  h  o  t , 
which  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  bread  which 
serves  for  food  to  the 
natives  of  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies.  The 
Brazilians  export 
cassava  in  small 
lumps  under  the 
name  of  tapioca. 


Cassada,  or  Cassava  Plant. 

CASTOK-OIL  PLANT,  p.  ISO. 


PLANTS— Continued. 
COCHINEAL  FIG.  The  Opuntia  cochinillifera 
of  Ilaworth,  or 
Cactus  cochin.il- 
lifer.  It  is  an  ico- 
sandrious  plant, 
and  belongs  to 
the  nat.  order  0- 
puntiacea'  or  Cac- 
taeeas.  It  is  a 
native  of  South 
America,  and  be- 
ing the  plant  on 
which  the  Coccus 
cacti  or  Cochineal 
insect  is  found,  is 
there  extensively 
cultivated. 


Cochineal  Fig  (Opuntia  cochinillifera). 
COFFEE,  p.  221,  def.  1. 

COTTON-PLANT,  p.  272. 


Coffee-Plant  (Coffea  Avabica). 

CEOTON,  p.  2S6. 


Croton  nu- 
llum is  a  na- 
tive of  several 
parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  It 
is  the  most  act- 
ive and  dan- 
gerous of  dras- 
S\  tic  purgatives; 
every  part — 
wood,  leaves, 
and  fruit  — 
seems  to  par- 
ticipate equal- 
ly in  the  ener- 
gy. 


DATUEA  STEAMONIUM,  p.  301. 

Datura  stramo- 
nium is  the  sys- 
tematic name  of  the 
thorn  apple,  the  o- 
dor  of  which  is  fetid 
and  narcotic,  occa- 
sioning headache 
and  stupor;  it  is 
sometimes  smoked 
in  cases  of  asthma. 


PLANTS— Continued. 
DCEIO.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Bombacea;.  The  D. 
Zibethinus  or  civet  Durio, 
which  is  the  only  species,  is 
a  large  and  lofty  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Malayan  archi- . 
pelago.  Its  fruit,  which  is 
the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
is  a  favorite  food  of  the  na- 
tives, during  the  time  (May 
and  June)  when  it  is  in  sea- 
son, but  there  is  usually  a 
second  crop  in  November. 
The  smell  is  at  first  dis- 
agreeable, but  ultimately 
persons  become  accustomed 

to  it  and  relish  the  fruit. 
Durio  (D.  zibethinus). 

ELECAMPANE,  p.  3S3. 

It   is  a  perennial 

plant,  and  grows  in 
moist  meadows  and 
pastures  near  houses. 
It  is  an  aromatic 
bitter,  and  was  for- 
merly regarded  as 
expectorant. 


FEEN,  p.  4-17. 


The  ferns  constitute 
the  first  order  of  cryp- 
togams, in  the  sexual 
system.  The  total  num- 
ber of  living  species  of 
ferns  is  about  1500.  The 
large  tree  ferns  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively 
to  the  tropics.  Im- 
mense fossil  arborescent 
ferns,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  are 
found  in  the  coal  forma- 
tion. 


Lady  Fern  (Asplenium  Filix-fcemina). 
FLOWEK-DE-LUCE,  p.  464. 


In  hot.,  the  Iris,  n 
genus  of  monogynian 
tnanaers,  called  also 
flag-flower.  The  species 
arc  numerous. 


Flow 
FLT-TEAP 


The  leaf  consists 
of  a  flat  stalk  and 
a  broad  blade,  form- 
ed of  two  pieces 
united  only  by  a 
hinge.  On  each  of 
these  pieces  three 
hairs  are  placed, 
which,  when  touch- 
ed, cause  the  pieces 
to  fold  on  each  oth- 
er, and  thus  seize 
upon  a  fly  or  other 
small  object. 
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PLANTS— Continued. 

FLOWEBING-FEEN.  The  Osmunda  regalis  of 
Linn.,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Osmun- 
da, class  Cryptoga- 
mia,  order  Slices; 
nat.  order  Osinun- 
daceae.  It  is  the 
nohlest  and  most 
striking  of  our 
ferns,  and  grows  in 
boggy  places,  and 
wet  margins  of 
woods. 

Flowering-Fern  (Osmunda  regalis). 
FUNGUS,  p.  4SS,  def.  1. 

1  GAMBOGE,  p.  492. 


PLANTS— Continued. 

HONEY-SUCKLE,  p.  550. 


A  beautiful  genus  of 
flowering  and  climb- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of 
Britain,  America,  Chi- 
na, and  the  south  of 
Europe.  Class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order 
monogynia ;  nat.  or- 
der Caprifoliaoeaa.  It 
is  known  also  by  the 
name  of  "Woodbine. 


Honey-Suckle  (Lonicera  caprifolium). 


INDIAN  COEN,  p.  596. 


I.  Agaricua  comatus,  tall  cylin- 
drical iigavic.  2.  Boletus  edu- 
lis,  edible  boletus.  3.  Mor- 
chella  esculenta,  round-liead- 
ed  morel. 


GENTIAN,  p.  49S. 


Gamboge  (Garcinia  eambogia). 

The  officinal  gen- 
tian (Gentiima  luted) 
is  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Ger- 
many. Tlie  root,  the 
only  medicinal  part  of 
the  plant,  has  a  yel- 
lowish brown  color, 
and  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  is  in  general  use 
as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  antisep- 
tic, emenagogue,  and 
febrifuge. 


This  important  gum-resin  is 
contained  in  the  sap 
of  a  large  tree  of  the 
genus  Isonandra,  the 
I.  gutta  of  Hooker, 
nat.  order  Sapotaeese. 
The  tree  abounds  in 
the  island  of  Singa- 
pore, and  in  some 
dense  forests  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula.  Gut- 
ta percha  comes  to  us 
in  two  forms;  the  one 
is  in  thin  films  or 
scraps,  something  sim- 
ilar to  clippings  of 
white  leather ;  the 
other  is  in  rolls  form 
ed  by  rolling  the  thin 
layers  together  in  a 
soft  state.  When  pure 
Gntta  Percha  (Isonandra  gutlo).  the  slips  are  transpar- 
ent, and  somewhat  e- 
lastic,  verging  in  color  from  a  whitish  yellow  to  a 
pink.  Below  the  temperature  of  50u  gutta  percha 
is  as  hard  as  wood,  excessively  tough,  and  only 
flexible  in  the  form  of  thin  slips.  "When  it  is 
united  with  caoutchouc,  and  another  substance 
called  jintaican,  an  elastic  material  is  produced, 
which  is  impervious  to  water  and  insoluble  in  it. 
This  substance  may  be  formed  into  springs  for 
clocks,  clasps,  belts,  garters,  and  strings  ;  picture- 
frames,  walking-sticks,  sword  and  knife-handles, 
&c.,  &c,  &.C. 


PLANTS— Continued. 


NEPENTHES,  p.  748. 


A  nat.  order  of 
exogenous  plants 
i  n  habiting  the- 
damper  and  warm- 
er parts  of  Asia, 
and  having,  in  the 
place  of  leaves, 
large  hollow  bod- 
ies or  pitchers,  fur- 
nished with  a  lid, 
and  containingwa- 
ter,  secreted  from 
a  peculiar  glandu- 
lar apparatus  with 
which  they  are 
lined.  The  N.  dis- 
tillatoria  is  known 
by  the  name  of 
pitcher-plant. 


Nepenthes  disttUatoria  (Pitcher  Plant). 


ICELAND  MOSS,  p.  5T2.      OPIUM,  p.  T74, 


LOTUS,  p.  67T. 


The  ancients 
applied  the  name 
Lotus  to  the  Zi- 
ziphus  Lotus  of 
Africa,  [see 
Lote,]  and  to 
the  Nymphsea 
Lotus,  an  Egyp- 
tian water-plant. 


Lotus  (Nymphaea  Lotus). 


LUCUMA. 


Mammeo  sapota  (Lucuma 


A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sapotaceje.  The  spe- 
cies are  trees  yielding  a  milky  juice.  L.  mam- 
inosa,  the  common  or  mammee  sapota,  is  a  native 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  of 
many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  large  size,  is  covered  with  a  brownish 
rough  skin,  under  which  is  a  soft  pulp,  very  lusci- 
ous, and  which,  on  account  of  its  flavor,  is  called 
natural  marmalade. 


It  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  narcotics,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  all 
medicines,  and  is  employ- 
ed in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  but  most  commonly 
for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing sleep,  and  relief  from 
pain  ;  but  its  habitual  use 
is  attended  with  similar, 
if  not  worse  effects  than 
the  intemperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  A  full  dose 
is  intoxicating  and  exhil- 
arating, but  its  effects  are 
dangerous  and  fatal  if 
taken  in  large  quantities. 


Opium  (Papaver  somniferum). 


OECHIS,  p.  776. 

Few  of  the 
species  produce 
seeds;  and  they 
are  propagated 
by  their  tubers, 
which  are  of  a 
peculiar  struc- 
ture. The  flow- 
ers are  so  gro- 
tesque in  form 
that  we  are 
forced  to  search 
for  resemblances 
to  them  in  the 
animal  world. 
Hence  we  have 
such  names  a- 
mong  native 
British  orchises 
as  the  butterfly, 
monkey,  lizard,  and  frog  orchis.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  singular  forms, 
their  gay  colors,  and  their  delicious  fragrance.  In 
other  respects  they  are  of  little  value. 


Salep  (Orchis  mascula). 


PEPPEE,  p.  812. 


The  fruit  grows 
abundantly  from  all 
the  branches  in  long 
small  clusters  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty 
grains ;  when  ripe 
it  is  of  a  bright  red 
color,  but  becomes 
nearly  black  when 
dried. 


Black  Pepper  (Piper  nigrum). 
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PLANTS— Continued. 
PUMPKIN,  p.  SS8. 


Pumpkin  (Cucurbilo  pepo). 


PYXIDIUM,  p.  895. 


A  capsule  with 
r  lid,  as  seen  in 
henbane  and  In 
the  fruit  of  Ze- 
cythis  ollaria, 
the  monkey-pot 
tree. 


Yellow  Pnrrot  on  a  Pyxidium  of  Leeythis  ollaria. 
EHIZOPHOEA. 


A  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the  nat. 
order  Rhizophoraeeie  or  the  mangrove  tribe.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  where  they  root 
in  the  mud,  and  form  a  dense  thicket  down  to  the 
verse  of  the  water. 

SQUILL,  p.  10T2,  clef.  1. 


Squill  (Scilla  nmritinia). 


The  bulb  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the 
earliest  ases;  it  is  still  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  is  of  very  frequent  use.  It  acts  as  an  emetic, 
purgative,  expectorant,  or  diuretic,  in  proportion 
to  the  doso  in  which  it  is  given. 


PLANTS— Continued. 
SOLANUM,  p.  1050. 


A  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Solanacete, 
of  which  it  is  the  type. 
It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  genera  of 
plants,  upward  of  400 
species  having  been 
enumerated  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  many  of  them 
possessing  apparently 
very  opposite  proper- 
ties. 


Egg  Plant  (Solanum  molongena). 

STAPELIA.  An  extensive  and  curious  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order 
Asclepiadacece. 
They  are  succu- 
lent plants  with- 
out leaves,  fre- 
quently covered 
over  with  dark 
tubercles,  giving 
them  a  very  gro- 
tesque appearance. 

<wBru 

Stapelia  variegata. 

STEAWBEEEY-PEAE.  A  plant  of  the  genus  cac- 
tus, the  C.  tri- 
angularis, which 
grows  in  the  West- 
India  Islands.  It 
bears  the  best  fla- 
vored fruit  of  any 
of  the  Cactaceae. 
It  is  sweetish, 
slightly  acid,  pleas- 
ant, and  cooling. 


Strawberry  Pear  (Cactus  triangularis). 


SUGAR-CANE,  p.  1105. 


It  resembles  the  reeds 
common  in  morasses,  except 
that  its  skin  is  soft,  and  its 

fnlp  a  spongeous  substance, 
t  usually  crows  to  the 
height  of  IS  to  20  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  two  inches. 
It  is  divided  by  knots  at  the 
distance  of  IS  inches  from 
eacli  other.  At  its  top  it 
protrudes  several  Ions  sreen 
leaves,  and  in  the  center  of 
these  is  its  flower.  When 
the  leaves  springing  from 
the  knots  decay,  the  plant 
is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves,  and  car- 
ried to  the  mills,  where  it 
is  crushed  and  its  juico  ex- 
pressed. 


Sugar-Ciuie. 
(Saccharuin  offkiuimim). 


PLANTS— Continued. 

SWEET-POTATO,  p.  1118. 


Sweet-Potato  (Convolvulus  batatas). 

STNGENESIA,  p.  1122. 


A  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  but 
now  cultivated 
in  all  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the 
globe.  There  are 
numerous  varie- 
ties. The  tubers 
are  edible,  and 
are  much  used 
in  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  are 
considered  to  be 
very  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and 
easy  of  diges- 
tion. 


The  thistle, 
tansy,  daisy, 
southernwood, 
sunflower,  and 
marigold,  are 
examples. 


Syngenesia  (Senecio  Jacobseo). 
1.  Floret  magnified.     2.  Section  of  floret  magnified. 

TANGHINIA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Apocy- 
nacea;.  T.  vene- 
nifera  is  a  tree 
which  produces 
the  celebrated 
tanghin  poison 
of  Madagascar. 
The  poisonous 
quality  resides  in 
the  kernel,  and 
one  seed  is  said  to 
be  sufficient  to 
kill  twenty  per- 
sons. 


Tanghinia  venenifera. 

TAEO,  p.  1130. 


A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Arum,  the  A. 
esculentmn,  or  Co- 
locasia  escvlenta, 
cultivated  in  the 
Polynesian  islands 
for  the  sake  of  its 
esculent  root,  which, 
although  pungent 
and  acrid  in  its  na- 
tural state,  becomes 
mild  and  palatable 
by  baking  or  boil- 
ing. 


Taro  (Colocasia  eeculeuta). 
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PLANTS-Continued. 

TEASEL,  or  TEAZLE,  p.  1133. 


TEA  PLANT,  p.  1132. 


Black  Tea  (Thea  bohea). 


Common  Teasel  (Dipsacus  fullo- 
num).  c,  Hooked  scale  of 
the  Receptacle  ;  i,  Corolla  slit 
open. 

TEPHEOS1A.  A  genus  of  plants,  nut.  order  Legu- 
minosie,  papilio- 
naceous division. 
It  consists  of 
shrubs,  under- 
shrubs,  or  herbs 
:  ii-vd  ovctL'V 

ery  quarter  of  the 
globe,  T.  toxica- 
ria  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies, 
and  of  Cayenne. 
The  whole  plant 
affords  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  the 
leaves  are  used 
for  intoxicatin 
fish. 


A  plant,  a  native 
of  America,  of  the 
genus  Nicotiana,  the 
iK  tdbacum,  the 
dried  leaves  of  which 
are  much  used  for 
smoking  and  chew- 
ing, and  in  snuff.  As 
a  medicine,  it  is  nar- 
cotic, emetic,  and 
cathartic;  and  it  pos- 
sesses two  additional 
powers  at  least,  if  not 
more.  Tobacco  has  a 
strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste. 


Tobacco  (Nicotiana  tabaeum) 
TJKCEOLA. 


PLANTS— Continued. 


Urceola  elnatica. 
A  genus  of  plants ;  nat.  order  Apocynaceae.     The 
plants  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  JJ.  elastica,  or 
caoutchouc-vine. 


Victoria  regia. 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  named  in  honor  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  nat.  order  Nymphaceae. 
The  V.  regia  is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  its 
large  spreading  leaves  are  three  to  live  feet  in 
diameter,  and  have  a  rim  three  to  five  inches  high  ; 
and  its  immense  rose-white  flowers  sometimes, 
when  fully  expanded,  attain  a  diameter  of  twenty- 
three  inches.  In  South  America  it  is  called  water- 
maize. 

YAM,  p.  12T7. 


Yam  (Dioscorea  globoaa). 


POLE-AS,  p.  842. 


A  sort  of  hatchet 
with  a  handle  about 
fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  a  point 
or  claw  bending 
downward  from  the 
back  of  its  head. 


Boarding  Pole-axes. 
POKTCULLIS,  p.  84S,  def.  1. 


POETLAND  ArASE.  A  celebrated  cinerary  urn  or 
vase,  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  basis  is 
of  a  deep  blue  glass, 
and  the  figures  in 
the  mythological 
scene  represented 
upon  it,  are  of  the 
same  material  but 
whiter.  It  is  now 
in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

PREHENSILE,  p.  859. 


An  epithet  given 
by  naturalists  to 
certain  animals 
which  are  capablo 
of  grasping  with 
their  tails  as  with 
a  claw. 


In  fort.,  a  strong 
grating  of  timber  or 
iron.resemblinsr  a  har- 
row, made  to  slide  in 
vertical  grooves  in 
the  jambs  of  the  en- 
trance gate  of  a  forti- 
fied place,  to  protect 
the  gate  in  case  of 
assault. 


Prehensile  (Coaita  or  Spider  Monkey). 
PEISM,  p.  8G9. 


Triangular  prism. 

PULKHA,  p. 


A  triangular  prism  of  glass  Is 
one  bounded  by  two  equal  and 
parallel  triangular  ends  and  three 
plane  and  well  polished  sides, 
which  meet  in  three  parallel  lines, 
running  from  the  three  angles  of 
the  one  end  to  the  three  angles  of 
the  other  end.  The  prism  is  the- 
instrument  by  means  of  which 
most  of  the  remarkable  phenome- 
na of  light  and  colors  are  exhibited. 


It  is  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and, 
from  its  lightness,  is  very  liable  to  be  upset  when 
the  rein-deer,  by  whicli  it  is  drawn,  is  strong  and 
fresh.  The  traveler,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  im- 
mediately thrown  out  were  he  not  strapped  to  the 
pulkha. 


Q. 


AI,  p.  30. 


QTJADEOTEDS. 


It  is  as  large  as 
a  cat,  and  is  en- 
tirely adapted  for 
living  in  trees.  It 
is  the  only  mnm- 
miferous  animal 
known  which  has 
nine  cervical  ver- 
tebra;. It  is  found 
in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South 
America. 


Three-toed  Sloth  (Bradipns  tridactylus). 
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QTJADRUPEDS-Continued. 

ALLIGATO-K,  p.  3S. 


ANT-BEAE,  p.  52. 


A  quadru- 
ped that  feeds 

upon      ants. 
This    animal 
lias  no  teeth, 
but  a    snout 
/f_sA   or     muzzle, 
' jfe  .       with   a    lon| 
,~B^'r     cylindrical 
^.;     tongue.    The 
body  is  cov- 
ered   with 
long  hair. 


Great  Ant-Enter  (Myrmecophaga  jubata). 
ANTELOPE,  p.  53. 


Belonging  to 
this  numerous 
genus,  there  are 
nearly  seventy 
different  species, 
of  which  upwards 
of  fifty  inhabit 
tho  African  con- 
tinent alone. 


Springbok  Antelope  (Antilope  eucliore). 
APE,  p.  57,  def.  1. 


Long-armed  ape  (Hylobatea  Jar). 
AEMADILLO,  p.  C9. 


A  genus  of  quad- 
rumana,  found  in 
the  torrid  zone  of 
both  continents,  of 
a  great  variety  of 
species.  In  com- 
mon use,  the  word 
extends  to  all  the 
tribe  of  monkeys 
and  baboons;  but 
in  zool,  ape  is  lim- 
ited to  such  of  these 
animals  as  have  no 
tails;  while  those 
with  short  tails  are 
called  baboons,  and 
those  with  long 
ones,  monkeys. 


Armadillo  (Dasypua  aoxcinctua). 

AUEOCH,  p.  86. 


AUl'ULU  \,uOj  UiUo). 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

AYE-ATE.  A  singular  nocturnal  quadruped  found 
in  Madagascar,  the 
Cheiromys  Mada- 
{lascariensis.  In  its 
habits  it  resembles 
the  sloth,  but  it  is 
classed  by  some  na- 
turalists with  the 
monkey  tribe,  from 
the  hand-like  struc- 
ture of  its  hinder 
feet.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hare,  and  is 
called  aye-aye,  by 
the  natives,  from  its 
peculiar  cry. 
Aye-aye  (Cheiromys  Madngascariensis). 

BEAE,  p.  107,  clef.  1. 


BEAVEE,  p.  10S,  def.  1. 


=irSi 

- 

^.  _ 

^-' 

BUCK,  p.  15S 

,  def.  1. 

Vg, 

5H 

?x 

The    male    of 
the    fallow-deer, 
of  tho  goat,  the 

sheep,   the 

ab- 

ehIPp 

bit,    and     h 

are. 

J^SQ 

I .-; 

It  is  applied 

on- 

-3ps 

B 

~-r^~  :■■'< 

Is 

k 

ly  to  the  smaller 
quadrupeds. 

Buck  of  Fallow  Deer. 

BUFFALO,  p.  154 

OAMEL,  p.  1G7,  def.  1. 


JJuctliau  Cauiol. 


tries 
*  Eastern   Con- 
tinent. 


The  hair  of  the 
Camel  is  import- 
ed into  England 
chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  being 
manufactured  in- 
to fine  pencils 
for  drawing  and 
pninting.  In  the 
East,  however,  it 
serves  for  the 
=Ki  fabrication  of 
l?s  tents,  carpets, 
and  wearing  ap- 
sr"  parel.  Tho  most 
esteemed  hair 
comes  from  Per- 
sia. 


QTJADRUPEDS-Coatimiea. 

CAMELOPAED,  p.  167. 


M 

The    giraffe,    a 

species  constitut- 

jUl 

ing     the     genus 

Camelopardalis. 

1  m  ~ 

This     animal    is 

111 

found  in  the  cen- 
tral  and  eastern 

HIb 

parts    of   Africa. 

W$t 

It    is    timid  and 

Wrr 

not  fleet. 

Fork-nosed  ChameL 


CHAMELEON,  p.  190. 

The    extraor- 
dinary     faculty 
which   the  Cha- 
meleon possesses 
of  changing    its 
J%s   ■•.  color,   has   been 
v £H  supposed  by 
Al     V^     some  to  arise  in 
{  hij     l\    a  great  measure 
\  II  |      |p  from    the    great 
Si  "  size  of  the  lungs, 

which,  when  ful- 
ly dilated,  ren- 
ders the  body  of 
the  animal  most 
transparent;  but 
this  has  been  de- 
nied by  some  of 
the  ablest  natu- 
ralists, who  con- 
tend that  theso 
changes  proceed  from  two  layers  of  membraneous 
pigment  existing  in  the  skin. 


CHIMPANZEE,  p.  199. 


Linnffius  plac- 
ed the  form  un- 
der the  genus 
Homo,  with  tho 
specific  name 
Troglodytes, 
next  to  Homo 
sapiens.  It  is 
one  of  thoso 
species  which 
approach  near- 
est to  man 


CHINCHILLA,  p.  199. 


Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  lnnigora). 

They  are  gregarious  and  subterranean  in  their  hab- 
its, and  mild  in  disposition.  One  genus  is  the  La- 
gotis  of  Cuvier,  about  the  size  of  the  rabbit,  and 
much  resembling  it  in  form.  The  fur  of  these  ani- 
mals is  used  for  tippets,  muffs,  linings  to  cloaks 
and  pelisses. 
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QUADEUPEDS— Continued. 
CHAMOIS,  p.  190. 


CIVET-CAT,  p.  208, 


Civct-Cat  (Viverra  civetta). 

COUGAR,  p.  2T2. 

A  voracious 

'"i  quadruped    of 

I  the    cat    kind, 

i inhabiting 

most  parts  of 

America.   It  is 

)  by  some  called 

/   the  red  tiger, 

'I  and  is  the  most 

{   formidable  and 

destructive  of 

all  the  animals 

of  A  merica, 

particularly  in 

>  (Feh3  concolor).  tne     warm9v 

climates,  where  it  plunders  the  houses,  carrying 
off  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
It  frequently  encounters  tho,  alligator. 

CROCODILE,  p.  2S5. 


DIDELPITYS,  p.  331. 


A  genu;  of 
mammiferous  ani- 
mals, which  in- 
cludes the  opos- 
sum and  kangaroo. 
The  females  are 
distinguished  by 
having  a  marsv- 
pium  or  pouch,  for 
the  protection  and 
preservation  of  tho 
young. 


Didelptys  (Kangaroo). 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 


BLOOD-HOUND,  p.  130. 

There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of 
this  animal,  as 
the  English,  the 
Cuban,  and  the 
African  blood- 
hound. In  for- 
mcrtimes,blood- 
hounds  were  not 
only  trained  to 
tho  pursuit  of 
game,  but  also 
to  tho  chase  of 
man.  A  flying 
enemy,  or  a 
murderer,  had 
but  little  chanco 
oi  escape  when  once  tho  blood-hounds  were  let 
loose  upon  him. 

BULL-DOG,  p.  155. 


A  species  of 
dog  of  a  parti- 
cular form  and 
of  remarkable 
courage  ;  so 
named  proba- 
bly from  be- 
ing employed 
in  baiting 
bulls,  or  from 
the  size  of  tho 
head. 


COCKEE.  A  dog  of  the  spaniel  kind,  used  for  rais- 
ing woodcocks 
and  snipes 
from  their 
haunts  in  woods 
and  marshes. 


FOX-HOUND,  p.  478, 


GREYHOUND 


Eemarkable  for  the  keenness  of  us  bight,  the  sym- 
metrical strength  and  beauty  of  its  form,  and  its 
great  swiftness. 

HOUND. 


QUADEUPEDS— Continued. 
MASTIFF,  p.  60S. 

A  variety  of 
dog  of  a  very 
old"  English 
breed,  now 
seldom  seen 
in  its  original 
state  of  puri- 
ty. A  true- 
bred  mastiff  is 
of  considera- 
ble size  and 
very  stoutly 
built.  Tho 
head  is  well 
developed  and 
large,  the  lips 
deep  and  pendulous  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  whole  aspect  noble.  This  animal  is  ca- 
pable of  great  attachment,  and  is  valuable  as  a 
wateh-dog. 

.9. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  p. 


The  pnro 
English  New- 
foundland dog 
is  remarkable 
for  his  zeal,  his 
devotedness, 
and  entire  a- 
bandonnient 
of  self,  when 
he  rushes  to 
the  rescue  of 
some  drown- 
ing wretch. 


A  variety  of 
the  dog  used 
in  shooting, 
and  trained  to 
.■■top  and  point 
where  the 
game  lies. 
This  variety  is 
the  canis  fn- 
miliaris  avi- 
ciilaris  of 
Linn. 


Pointer  Dog. 

SHEPHERD'S  DOG,  p.  359. 


SIBERIAN  DOG.  A  variety  of  the  dog,  distinguish- 
ed by  having  its 
cars  erect,  and 
the  hair  of  its 
body    and    tail 
very  long;  it  is 
also  distin- 
guished  for  its 
steadiness,    do- 
_-/  cility,   and   cn- 
;   C  durance    of  fa- 
•  f  tigue,      when 
used    for     the 
-   "  purpose    of 
j.      draught.       In 
;-    j  many  northern 
countries  these 
dogs  are  employed  in  drawing  sledges  over  tho 
frozen  snow. 
SPANIEL,  p.  1058,  def.  1. 


Spanits!  (Canis  erti-arius). 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

DORMOUSE,  p.  361. 


Tho  popular  name 
of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  Myoxus,  a 
genus  of  Mammalia 
of  the  order  Ro- 
dentia. 


Common  Dormouse  (Myoxus  avellanarius). 
DROMEDARY,  p.  319,  def.  1. 


Drwuiedary  (Camelus  dromedarius). 
It  is  more  swift  of  foot  than  the  camel,  being  ca- 
pable of  traveling  upward  of    a  hundred  miles  a 
day,  and  of  continuing  its  journey  at  that  rate  for 
several  successive  days. 
ELEPHANT,  p.  3S5. 


Elk  (Cervuis  Alces). 

ERMINE,  p.  40T. 


A  quadruped, 
the  Cerrus  Al- 
ces of  Linn.,  a 
ruminant  mam- 
mal, called 
moose  in  North 
America,  from 
thelndianname 
Musu. 


It  nearly  re- 
sembles the 
martin  in 
shape,  but  the 
weasel  in  food 
and  manners. 
In  winter,  the 
fur  is  entirely 
white;  in  sum- 
mer, the  upper 
partofthebody 
is  of  a  pale 
tawny  brown 
color,  but  the 
tiil  is  tipped 
with  black. 


It  is  smaller 
than  the  stag;  of  a 
brownish  bay  col- 
or, whitish  be- 
neath, on  tho  in- 
Sides  of  the  limbs, 
and  beneath  tho 
tail. 


QUADRUPEDS—  Continued, 
FERRET,  p.  447,  def.  1. 


Ferret  (Mustela  furo). 
FOUMART,  p.  477. 


Foumart  (Mustela  putorius). 


FOX,  p.  478. 


•  Fox  (Cams  vulpes). 

GAZELLE,  p.  496. 


This  animal 
burrows  in  the 
earth,  is  re- 
markable for 
his  cunning, 
)  and  preys  on 
S\  lambs,  geese, 
hens,  or  other 
small  animals. 


It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the 
goat  and  the 
deer.  Like  the 
goat,  the  gazelle 
has  hollow  per- 
manent horns, 
and  it  feeds  on 
shrubs ;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy, 
and  in  the  nature 
and  color  of  its 
hair,  it  resembles 
the  roe-buck. 


Gazelle  (Anlilope  dorcas). 
GNU,  p.  80S.  def.  1. 


Gnn  (CatnUepas  gnu), 

GOAT.  p.  509. 


Fallow-Deer  (Cerviw  dull, a). 


They  aro  found 
in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  many 
varieties  aro  valued 
for  their  hair  or 
wool ;  as  tho  Cash- 
mere goat,  the  An- 
gora goat,  etc.  The 
male  of  the  goat  is 
called  a  luck. 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

GROUND  SQUIRREL.     A  small  quadruped  of  the 

genus  Tamias, 
of  a  reddish 
color,  with 
blackishstripes 
on  its  sides,  re- 
siding in  bur- 
rows, and 
found  in  tho 
cold  and  tem- 
perate regions 
of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 


Ground  Squirrel  (Tamias  striatus). 
HARE,  p.  5S5,  def.  1. 


Hare  (Lepus  timidus). 

HEDGEHOG,  p.  544. 


A  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Le- 
pus, with  long 
ears,  a  short  tail, 
5  soft  hair,  and  a 
divided  upper 
lip.  It  is  a  timid 
animal,  often 
hunted  for  sport 
or  for  its  flesh, 
which  is  excel- 
lent food. 


Hedgehog  (Erinaceus  Europaius). 
HIPPOPOTAMUS,  p.  553. 


nYENA 


A  species  of 
Capra  or  goat, 
inhabiting  tho 
Alps,  Pyre- 
nees, Apen- 
nines, etc. 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

ICHNEUMON,  p.  072. 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Viverra  Ichneumon). 

INDRI.    A  tailless  quadruped  belonging  to  the  le- 
mur     family. 
Its    hinder 
limbs  are  very 
long.   The  na- 
tives   of  Mn- 
j  dagascar  tame 
m  this     quadru- 
-  manous      ani- 
mal, and  train 
it  to  the  chase. 


Indri  (Indris  brcvicaudata). 


JACKAL. 


Jackal  (Cani9  aureus). 

The  jackals  are  of  gregarious  habits,  hunting  in 
packs:  rarely  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
They  feed  on  the  remnants  of  the  lion's  prey,  dead 
carcasses,  and  the  smaller  animals,  and  poultry, 
■which  they  seize  as  prey. 

JAGUAR,  p.  629. 


The  largest  and 
most  formidable 
feline  quadruped 
of  the  new  world. 
It  is  marked  with 
large  dark  spots 
in  the  form  of  cir- 
cles, with  a  dark 
spot  or  pupil  in 
the  center  of  each. 


Jaguar  (Felis  onea). 


KANGAROO,  p.  63T. 


The  kangaroos  feed 
entirely  on  vegetable 
substances,  particu- 
larly on  grass.  They 
assemble  in  small 
herds,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  old- 
er ones.  The  gi- 
gantic kangaroo  is 
sometimes  six  feet 
in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  of  tho  New 
Holland  animals. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
JERBOA,  p.  630. 


s  ualabatus). 


They  rescmblo  the 
rat  in  size,  but  are  suf- 
ficiently distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  the 
anterior  limbs,  and  tho 
length  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  and  by 
the  tail,  which  is  cov- 
ered at  its  extremities 
with  long  hairs.  They 
seldom  move  other- 
wise than  by  great 
leaps  on  their  hind 
feet. 


Egyptian  Jerboa. 


KINKAJOU,  p.  640. 


Kinkajou  (Cercolept 


caudivolvulus). 


It  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  and  in  captivity  is  very 
mild. 


LEMMING,  p.  657. 


An  English 
name  applied  to 
a  group  of  ro- 
dent mammals, 
very  nearly  al- 
lied to  themouso 
and  rat.  They 
'yi,  mostly  inhabit 
V*  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia. 


Lemming  (Mus  Lemmus). 


LEMUR,  p.  C57. 


Red  Lemur  (L.  ruber). 

LEOPARD,  p.  658. 


Leopard  (Felis  leopardus). 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
LION,  p.  fifiS,  def.  1. 


The  lion  is  a 
native  of  Africa 
and  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia, 
lie  preys  chiefly 
on  live  animals, 
avoiding  carrion  ^ 
unless  impelled 
by  intense  hun- 
ger. 


Lion  (Felis  leo). 
LAMA,  p.  645,  def.  2. 


Brown  Llama  (Auchcnia  llama). 

Its  hide  makes  good  leather,  and  its  hair,  of  woolly 
nattire,  is  in  great  request  for  weaving  light  wiry 
stuffs.  The  color  of  the  animal  varies,  in  different 
individuals,  but  brown  is  the  general  tint;  the  hair 
being  always  longer,  thicker,  and  more  frizzly  on 
the  body,  than  on  the  head,  neck,  and  legs. 

LYNX,  p.  6S3,  def.  1. 


Lynx  (Felis  Lyni). 


MAKI,  p.  6SS. 


Ring-tailed  Maki. 


MARMOT,  p.  605. 


Marmot  (Arctomys  marmotta). 


A  quadru- 
manous  ani- 
mal. Tho  ring- 
tailed  maki  is 
of  the  size  of 
a  cat. 


A  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Arcto- 
mys,  allied  to  the 
murine  tribe.  It 
is  about  the  size 
of  tho  rabbit,  and 
inhabits  the  higher 
region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees. 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
MAEMOSE,  p.  095. 


JMnniiusa  (Dldelphya  marina) 


MARSUPIAL,  p.  G96. 
VM»_. 


<kh 


The  skin  of  the 
animal  is  so  ar- 
ranged round  the 
mammae  as  to 
form  a  pouch,  in 
■which  not  only 
the  imperfect 
fetus,  attached  to 
the  nipple  by  its 
mouth,  remains 
till  fully  devel- 
oped, but  into 
which.  Ions  after 
it  is  able  to  run 
."}([.  about,  it  leaps 
when  alarmed, 
or  when  wishing 
to  conceal  itself. 
The     marsupials 

,.        .  , ,... ,  ,  ,  .  form   the   fourth 

Marsupial  (Didelphys  opossum).  ^^    ()f     mam. 

malia  of  Cuvier.  There  are  many  genera  both 
herbivorous  and  carnivorous.  The  kangaroo  and 
opossum  are  familiar  examples. 


MARTEN,  p.  COG. 


M 


An     animal 
allied     to    the 

Weasels,  of  sev- 
veral  species, 
melius  Mustela, 
Linn.  Itisfounil 
in  England,  and 
in  many  locali- 
ties on  the  con- 
inent  of  Eu- 
rope and  in 
North  America. 


Pine  Marten  (Mustela  martes). 


MEEINO  SHEEP,  p.  70S. 

The  Spanish 
word  merino 
signifies  an 
overseer  of 
pasture  lands; 
and  is  applied 
to  this  breed 
of  sheep,  be- 
b'Sftt  cause  in  Spain 
they  are  lce]it 
in  immense 
flocks  under  a 
'-""  *"T  '     '  system     of 

shepherds,  with  a  chief  as  a  head,  and  with  a  gene- 
ral right  of  pasturage  all  over  the  kingdom. 

MOLOCH. 


Moloch-lizard  (Moloch  horridns). 


A  ponus  of  lizards  found  in  Australia,  about  King 
George's  Sound.  M.  horridus,  molocu-liznrd,  in 
its  external  nppearaneal  is  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious of  reptiles,  the  horns  on  the  head  and  the 
numerous  spines  on  the  body  giving  it  a  most  for- 
midable, nmienranee.  Its  earne  is  given  to  it  from 
part  of  a  lino  in  Milton,  "Moloch,  horrid  king." 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
MONKEY,  p.  72G,  def.  1. 


r O^ 

Silky  Tamarin  (Midas  rosalta). 


.Diana  Monkey  (d 


Diana). 


MOUFFLON. 


Ovis  inusmont  an  animal  of  the 
sheen  kind, 
inhabitingthc 
mountainous 
parts  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, 
Greece,  etc. 
It  is  about 
the  size  of  a 
small  fallow- 
deer,  and,  al- 
though cover- 
ed with  hair, 
hears  strong. 
or  r  e  s  e  m - 
bianco  to  the 
ram  than  to 
any  other  ani- 
mal, both  in 
regard  to  its 
horns  and  its 
general  con- 
formation. 


This  animal  is 
j      a  little  more  than 
i/f         three  feet  in 
$&^      length  ;  the  head 
(gi  L     resembles  that  of 
»£"<  the  roe,  the  fin- 
is    coarse,      like 
that  of  the  cer- 
vine    race,     but 
thick,    erect, 
smooth,  and  soft. 


MTCE' 


Musk  Deer  (Mescliua  moschiferus). 

MUSK  ON,  p.  709. 


Musk  Ox  (Ovlbos  moscliatus). 


S^^ISSB 


It  has  large 
horns  united  at 
tho  skull,  but 
turned  down- 
ward on  each 
side  of  tho  head. 
The  hair  of  this 
animal  Is  very 
long  and  fine. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
TES.  [Gr.  pujtijrijf,  one  who  bellows.]  Tho 
bowling  mon- 
keys, a  genus 
of  quadruma- 
nous  animals  ' 
inhabiting  the 
American  con- 
tinent They 
are  remarka- 
ble for  the 
powerful  de- 
velopment of 
S  the  voice, 
")  which  has  a 
'  prodigious 
volume  and  a 
most  frightful 
sound.  They 
are  shaggy  ani- 
mals, about 
the  size  of  a 
fox,  and  sub- 
sist on  fruits 
and  foliage. 


Monkey  (Myceles  ursinus). 


NTLGAU,  p.  761. 


A  ruminant 
mammal  of  the 
caprid  tribe,  as. 
large  as,  or 
larger  than  a 
stag.  It  is  the 
Damalis  Kisia, 
of  modern  na- 
turalists, and 
the      Antilope 

&M)  i"0^  of  tlie 

«»«r  older  ones.  It 
inhabits  North- 
ern India. 


Nylgau  (Autilope  picta). 


OCELOT,  p.  7GG. 


They  are  fe- 
tid and  noc- 
turnal ani- 
mals, arboreal 
in  their  hab- 
its, remaining 
trees,  and 
"(  here  pursuing 
birds,  insects, 
etc.,  although 
they  do  not 
despise  fruit. 
The  true  opos- 
sums are  now 
limited  to  the 
Anicricancon- 
ti  ne  n  t,  but 
their  former 
existence  in 
K  u  rope  is 
proved  by  the 
fossil  remains  that  have  been  found  in  the  Paris 
basin.  It  is  almost  the  size  of  a  cat,  the  general 
color  whitish  gray,  and  the  whole  hair  of  a  wool- 
like softness.  On  the  ground  the  motions  of  the 
opossum  aro  awkward  and  clumsy,  but  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree  he  moves  with  great  celerity 
and  ease,  using  his  tail,  which  Is  prehensile,  to  as- 
sist his  motions.  During  tho  night  he  steals  Into 
villages,  attacks  fowls,  'eats  their  ogErs.  etc.  lie 
sometimes  commits  great  depredations  on  orchards, 
but  his  favorite  food  is  the  persimmon.  The  female 
has  from  ten  to  fifteen  young,  which  are  for  a  long 
time  nourished  in  the*  pnu'cti,  and  to  which  they 
resort  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger. 


Virginian  Opossum  (Didelpbys  Virginiana). 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
OEANG  OUTANG,  p.  776. 


Theso  animals 
walk  on  their 
hind  legs,  feed  on 
fruits,  sleep  on 
trees,  and  make  a 
JKQ shelter  against 
|§*u!  'ne  inclemencies 
of    tho  weather. 


j>  They  are  retnark- 

™M  able      for      their 

$  strength   as   well 

as  their  ability  to 

use  weapons  with 

the  hand. 


OENITHOEIIYNCHUS,  p.  779. 


Oniihorhyuchus  paradoxus. 

This  animal  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh -water  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Australia  and  Van  Dieman'a  Land, 
and  is  also  known  by  tho  names  of  duck-bill,  or 
duck-billed  platypus,  and  water-mole. 


onrcTEEorus. 

s*     .IP 


Earlh-wojf  (Oycteropus  capensis). 

[Gr.  ot>VKTr\p,  a  digger,  and  77nu?,  a  foot.]  A  genns 
of  edentate  insectivorous  animals,  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  ant-eater  and  the  armadillo. 
Tho  0.  capensis  has  received  the  name  of  the 
nard-vark,  or  earth-hog,  from  the  Dutch  colonists 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  its  habit  of  bur- 
rowing, and  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
small  short-legged  hoi.  Its  taper  head  and  power- 
ful claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  burrowing. 


OTTEE,  p.  T91. 


0:ter  (Lutia  vulgaris). 


The  common 
river  otter,  the 
Lut-a  ■vulgaris 
of  Europe,  is  a 
q  u  a  d  r  u  p  e  d  n- 
dapted  to  am- 
phibious habits, 
by  its  short, 
strong,  flexible, 
palmated  feet, 
which  serve  as 
oars  to  propel  it 


oil'.'       I''      ['I    ''J'"      i       1 

through  the  water,  and  by  its  long  and  strong  tail, 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  milder,  and  enables  the 
animal  to  change  its  course  with  great  case  and 
rapidity.  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds 
principally  on  fish.  When  his  retreat  is  found  he 
instantly  takes  tho  water  and  dives,  remaining  a 
lung  time  underneath  it,  and  rising  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  the  place  at  which  lie  dived. 
The  weight  of  a  fill-grown  male  is  from  20  to  2  4 
pounds.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and  especially 
in  Wales,  the  otter  is  hunted  with  clogs  trained  for 
this  purpose,  and  with  all  tho  form  and  circum- 
stances of  the  chase. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
PACO,  or  PACOS,  p.  790,  def.  1. 


Auchenia  Paco. 


PANDA. 


« 


Panda  (Ailurua  refulgens). 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Ailurus,  tho  A.  reful- 
geiis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  woody  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India,  and  is  of  a  bright 
fulvous  color.  Caps  are  made  from  its  fur.  In 
Nepaul  it  is  called  wall.  .No  quadruped  excels  it 
in  climbing. 


PIIASCOLAECTOS. 


Phascolarctos  fuscus. 

PLATYPUS,  p.  834. 


A  marsupial  animal,  closely 
allied     to     the 
"PiSyvSil^*  phalangers.     It 

is  common  in 
New  South 
J-  Wales,  where  it 
y^  ;s  caiieii  by  the 
natives  koala, 
by  the  colonists 
"  the  monkey." 
t  s  generic 
name  is  derived 
from  its  having 
some  resem- 
blance to  a  bear 
(0 au kui\  ov,  a 
pouch,  and  apK' 
tos,  a  bear). 


Two  quadru- 
peds of  Austra- 
lia, now  called 
Orni  thorhyn- 
chus  paradoxus 
and  O.  fuscus. 


Platypus  (O.  Punidosus). 


POECUPINE,  p.  847. 

Tho  crested  or 
common  porcupine 
(IT.  crista  tus), 
which  inhabits  Ita- 
ly and  Africa,  has 
a  body  about  two 
feet  in  length,  four 
toes  on  each  of  the 
fore  feet,  and  five 
on  each  of  the  hind 

feet,   a  crested  head,  a  short  tail,  and  the  upper 

lip  divided  like  that  of  tho  hare. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
PEIONODON. 


Delundung  (Prionodon  gracilis). 

[Gr.  vpiav,  a  saw,  and  ninvq.  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  partaking  of  the  structural  character 
both  of  the  Felidre  and  Mustelida?,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  and  habits  resembling  the  former 
only.  P.  gracilis  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  is 
called  tho  delundung.    It  is  a  most  active  animal. 


PEOTELES. 


m:-m>~. 


^W'ff, 


Aard  wolf  (Protelea  Lalandi). 

The  aard-wolf  (earth-wolf)  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (Proteles  Lalandi).  It  forms  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  hyenas  and  civets,  resembling 
the  former  in  its  general  contour  anil  manners, 
though  of  inferior  size  and  strength,  and  having 
more  of  the  lengthened  head  and  pointed  muzzle 
of  the  latter.  It  is  very  destructive  to  young 
lambs. 


PTEEOMTS.      [Gr.    nrtpov,    a 


Ptevomys  (Flying  Squ.rrcl). 

QUAGGA,  p.  S96. 


wing,  and  /*w,  a 
mouse.]  Tho 
winged  mouse, 
or  flying  squir- 
rel ;  a  genus  of 
rodent  animals, 
to  which  the 
skinoftheflank, 
extending  be- 
tween the  fore 
and  hind  legs, 
imparts  the  fa- 
culty ofsupport- 
ing  themselves 
for  a  moment 
in  the  air,  and 
of  making  very 
great  leaps. 


A  pachyder- 
matous mam- 
mal, tho  Equus 
Quagga,  near- 
ly allied  to  the 
ass  on  the  one 
hand,  and  tho 
zebra  on  the 
other.  It  in- 
habits southern 
Africa. 


r. ,.  _«Sgja 

Quaggo  (Equua  Qunggn). 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
EACCOON,  p.  903. 


BATELLUS. 


«*"*>& 


]S^- 


Honey-ratel  (Rateilus  mcllivorus). 
The  ratel,  a  genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of 
the  weasel  family,  natives  of  India  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  R.  meUioorus  of  the  Cape  is 
celebrated  for  the  destruction  it  makes  among  the 
nests  of  the  wild  bee,  to  the  honey  of  which  it  is 
very  partial. 
EED-DEEH.    The  common  stag  (Cervus  elaphus), 

a  native  of 
the  whole  of 
the  forests  of 
Europe  and  A- 
sia  where  the 
climate  is  tem- 
perate. 


Among  the 
Laplanders,  he 
is  a  substitute 
for  the  horse, 
the  cow,  the 
gnat,  and  the 
sheep,  as  he  fur- 
nishes food, 
clothing,  and  the 
means  of  con- 
veyance. This 
animal  will  draw 
a  sledge  on  the 
snow  more  than 
a  hundred  miles 
in  a  day. 


Reindeer  (Cervus  tarandus). 

EHLNOCEE08,  p.  953. 


Rhinoceros  ludicus. 

EOE-BUCK,  p.  961. 


Hot-buck  (Oerrua  capreohis). 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 
SABLE,  p.  973. 


This  animal 
burrows  in  the 
earth  or  under 
trees ;  in  winter 
and  summer  sub- 
sisting on  small 
animals,  and  in 
autumn  on  ber- 
ries. 


Sable  (Mustela  zibellina). 

SAKIS.     The  American  name  of  those  monkeys 

consti- 


Snki  Cuxiu  (PiLheda  smauas). 
SAPAJOU,  p.  980. 


which 

tute  the  genus 
Pitliecia  of 
Desmarest  and 
Illiger.  They 
have  for  the 
most  part  long 
andbushytails, 
and  thus  have 
obtained  the 
name  of  Fox- 
tailed  mou- 
vN,  keys. 


The  Sapajous 
are  very  active, 
and  climb  well. 
They  are  small 
in  size,  playful 
in  disposition, 
leading  a  gre- 
garious life,  and 
/J  feeding  chiefly 
on  fruits  and 
insects. 


Sapajon  (Cebits  cnpucinua). 
SHEEP,  p.  1020,  def.  1. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

SKUNK,  p.  1038. 


Skunk  (Mephitis  Americana). 
SLOTH,  p.  1042,  def.  3. 


This  animal 
has  two  glands, 
near  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the 
alimentary  ca- 
nal, which  se- 
crete an  ex- 
tremely fetid 
liquor,  and 
which  the  ani- 
mal has  the 
power  of  emit- 
ting at  pleasure 
as  a  means  of 
defense. 


Two-toed  Sloth  (Bradypus  didoctylus). 

They  live  on  trees,  and  never  remove  from  the  one 
they  are  on  until  they  have  stripped  it  of  every 
leaf.  The  sloths  are  exceedingly  helpless  when  on 
the  ground,  and  move  with  great  difficulty  \  and 
hence  the  accounts  of  their  slowness  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

SLOW  LEMUE,  or  SLOW-PACED  LEMUE. 


Slow-paced  Lemur  (Loris  taidigradus). 

A  species  of  lemur,  the  L.  tardigradus  of  Linn., 
and  Loris  stenops  of  lllisrer  ;  also  called  the  sloth 
of  Bengal.  It  is  an  animal  of  small  size,  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  a  cat,  and  has  been  so  named 
from  the  slowness  of  its  gait. 

SQUIEEEL,  p.  1072. 


Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (this  uiontana). 


Common  Squirrel  (Sciurus  vulgaris). 

The  squirrels  are  formed  into  a  family,  Sciimda\ 
tlie  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Belarus,  Linn.,  or 
true  squirrels.  This  family  comprehends  three 
groups:  the  true  squirrels  (Sciurus),  thq  ground- 
squirrels  (Titmias),  and  the  flying  squirrels  (I'te- 
romys). 


- 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

SPKING-BOK,  p.  1069. 


A  ruminant 
mammal  of  the 
cap  rid  tribe, 
the  Antilope 
euchore,  or 
Springer  An- 
telope, "which 
inhabits  the 
plains  of  South- 
Africa. 


Spring-bok  (Antilope  euchore). 

SUIDjE. 

' "^^fe5t'f  ft.  7T^ 


& 


Wild  Boar  (Sus  scrofa). 


[L. 


— .m^/^^p^ 


Collared  Peccary  (Sus  Tnjussu). 

SUS,  a  hog  or  a  swine.]  Swine,  a  family  of 
pachydermatous  mammalia,  of  hiirh  importance  to 
man  for  economical  purposes.  The  family  includes 
the  domestic  hog,  of  which  there  is  an  endless  va- 
riety of  breeds  ;  the  wild  boar  (Sus  scrqfa,  Linn.) ; 
and  the  Peccary  (Dicotyles,  Cuv.)  a  native  of 
America. 

SUSLIK,  p.  1114. 


Snslil;  (Mus  seitillus). 

There  are  some  species  in  America.    It  is  named 
also  the  earless  marmot. 

TELEDU. 


:•&* 


Teled'.i  (Mydaus  meliceps). 

A  Javanese  quadruped,  allied  to  the  skunk,  and, 
like  it,  when  provoked,  capable  of  diffusing  a  most 
abominable  stench.  Its  principal  food  consists  of 
earth-worms,  which  it  turns  up  with  its  snout.  It 
is  the  Mydaus  meliceps ot  authors,  and  was  named 
by  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles  Mephitis  javahensis. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

TAPIE,  p.  1129. 


Malay  Tapir  (T.  Malayanus). 
THOS,  or  TIIOUS. 


Thous  Dog  of  Senegal. 

A  name  given  to  the  Thoan  group  of  do<rs,  which 
is  a  kind  intermediate  between  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  jackal,  of  all  of  whose  natures  it  somewhat 
partakes.  The  thous  are  larger  than  a  jackal;  they 
do  not  burrow,  and  are  marked  on  the  back  by 
black  and  white  colors,  the  rest  of  the  fur  being  in 
general  ochrey  buff. 
THYLACINUS.     [Gr.  Ov\a{,  a  pouch,  and  kvuv,  a 

dog.]     A  genus 
Vl_^  of     marsupial 

• -i "  */*""",v\  animals,  distin- 

guished    from 
the     opossums 
by  the  hind  feet 
having      no 
thumb,  by  the 
hairy  and    not 
prehensile  tail, 
and    two   inci- 
sors less  to  each 
jaw.    Only  one 
existing  species 
is  known,  a  na- 
tive of  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the 
dog-faced  oposswn,  or  the  hyena.    It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits. 
TIGER,  dcf.  1153,  def.  1. 

-     '""\ 


al  Tiger  (Felis  tigris). 
TUPAIAD^.    The  banxrings,  a  family  of  insecti- 


vorous ver- 
tebrate ani- 
mals, consist- 
ing of  the 
single  genus 
Tupaia.  They 
are  found  in 
the  Indian 
Archipelago, 
where  they 
live  in  trees. 


Banning  (Tupaia  Tana). 


,-r-X 


QUADRUPEDS-Continued. 

VICUGNA,  or  VICUNA.      A  ruminant  mammal, 

Auchenia  vi- 
cugna, of  the 
family  Cameli- 

yJ'i-.Zr'X    \  ',:'."     .       iKKsshk  dae.  It  is  closely 

•allied  to  the 
llama,  the  gua- 
naco,  and  the 
paco,  and  in 
size  exceeds 
the  latter  two, 
measuring  4  ft. 
1  inch  from  tho 
^  sole  of  the  foot 
§JT  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and 
1i  ft.  to  the 
shoulders:  Its 
wool  is  short 
and  curly,  and 
finer  than  that 

of  any   of  its  relative   species.      It  is  a  native  of 

South  America,  and  frequents  lofty  slopes  in  the 

Andes  of  Chili,  etc. 

"WANDEKOO,  p.  124T. 


Auchenia  Vicugna. 


Wanderoo  Baboon  (Macacus  silcnus). 

It  has  a  long  beard  or  mano  of  a  grayish  or  whitish 
color,  which  descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  like 
a  ruff.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  black 
color,  and  the  tail  ends  in  a  brush  of  tufted  hair. 

"WAPITI,  p.  124T. 


Wapiti  (Cervus  canadensis). 

It  is  the  most  gigantic  of  the  deer  genus,  frequently 
growing  to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen.  Its  flesh 
is  not  much  prized,  but  its  hide,  when  made  into 
leather,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to  turn 
hard  in  drying,  after  being  wet. 

WATEE-IIOG,  p.  1252. 


"^  It  feods  on 

|£\    vegetables 
a  ii  d       fish, 
swimming  af- 
ter and  seizing 
\i   the  latter  like 
'//    an  otter. 


"Water-Hog  (Hydroehierus  capybam). 
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QUADRUPEDS— Continued. 

T7AET-II0G.  A  name  given  to  pachydermatous 
animals  of  the  genus 
Phacochcerus,  from 
the  projecting  append- 
ages about  the  head. 
The  engraved  figure 
is  the  r.  (Eiani. 

Head  of  Wart-Hog. 
"WEASEL,  p.  1255. 


Common  Weasel  (Mustela  vulgaris). 

"WISTIT,  p.  12CS. 


Wistit  (Hnpales  jacobus). 
■WISTONWIT1I,  p.  1268. 


The  striated 
monkey;  a  small 
species  of  mon- 
key from  South- 
America,  with 
sharp  claws  and 
squirrel-like  hab- 
its, the  oulsiiti  of 
Euffori-;  and  the 
hapales  jacchus 
of  Eliger. 


Called  also 
"barking 
squirrel, 
h  ur  rowing 
squirrel, 
vSj.  and  prairie 
dog. 


Wistonwith  (Arctomys  ludovicianus). 

WOLF,  p.  1270,  def.  1. 


Common  Wolf  (Cauia  lupus). 

WOMBAT,  p.  12T0. 


QUADRUPEDS— Continued, 
ZEBEA,  p.  1280. 


Zebra  (Equus  zebra). 

The  zebras  graze  in  herds  on  the  steep  bill-side, 
and  seek  the  wildest  and  most  sequestered  spots, 
so  that  they  are  extremely  difficult  of  approach, 
not  only  from  their  watchful  habits  and  great  swift- 
ness of  foot,  but  also  from  the  inaccessible  nature, 
of  their  abode.  They  are  incapable  of  being  tamed, 
unless  they  are  taken  very  young. 


ZEBU,  p.  12S0. 


The  zebus  are 
used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  and 
their  flesh  is 
used  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food, 
especially  the 
bump,  which  is 
esteemed  as  a 
great  delicacy. 


Zebu  (Taui 


QUEEN,  p.  899. 


Grinding  wilb  lha  Quern. 

QUINTAIN,  p.  901. 


,ss—  —  iT.iVi'z:- 


Wombat  (Phascolomys  wombat). 


Ancient  Quintain  at  Offbtiui,  Kent,  England. 


It. 


Races,  p.  903,  def.  1. 
THE  AFEICAN  EACE. 
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RACES— Continued. 
THE  MALAT  RACE. 


THE  MONGOLIAN  EACE. 


BACK,  p.  904,  def.  1 


Tortured  on  the  Rack, 


EAVELIN,  p.  912. 


A,  A,  Bastions;  h,  b,  Curtain;  c,  r,  Tenailles; 
ft,  d,  Cnpoimiere;  c,  Ravelin;  F,  Redoubt 
in  the  Ravelin;  </,  (J,  Covert  way;  h,  h,  Re- 
entering places  of  arms  ;  r,  '',  Redoubts  in  do.  ; 
I;  /!•,  Ditcli ;  /,  I,  Ditch  of  Ravelin ;  »i,  m,  m,  111, 
Glacis. 


In  fori.,  a 
■work  compos- 
ed of  two  Hues 
of  rampart 
meeting  '  in  a 
salient  angle, 
and  usually 
co  ns  tructed 
beyond  the 
main  ditch  of  a 
fortress,  and  in 
front  of  the  cur- 
tain between 
two  bastions. 


EEFEACTION,  p.  92T. 
S' 


A  ray  of  light,  when  it 
enters  a  medium  of  different 
density,  deviates  from  its 
original  path  and  is  bent  at 
the  surface  of  the  medium. 
This  deviation  or  bending  is 
called  refraction,  and  is  the 
ultimate  fact  from  which 
many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  light  re- 
ceive their  explanation.  Sup- 
pose a  beam  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  luminous  point  S  to  be  admitted 
through  a  small  hole  A,  in  tho  side  of  a  vessel  A  B  ; 
then,  the  vessel  being  empty,  the  light  will  fall  on 
the  bottom  at  a  point  L,  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  S  and  A.  Now  let  water  be  poured  into  tho 
vessel,  and  suppose  the  beam  of  light  to  fall  on  its 
surface  at  P  ;  then  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  light  no 
longer  continues  its  course  in  the  same  straight 
line",  but  is  bent  or  refracted  at  P,  and  proceeds 
through  the  water  in  a  straight  line  P  Ii  more 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 


REPTILES. 
CLACK  SNAKE,  p.  126. 


EEDAN,  p.  922. 


Redan.  Qucuo  d'hironde. 

In  field  fort.,  the  simplest  kind  of  work  employed, 
consisting  of  two  parapets  of  earth  raised  so  as  to 
form  a  salient  angle,  with  tho  apex  toward  the 
enemy  and  unprotected  on  the  rear.  Two  redans 
connected  form  a  queue  d'hironde,  and  three  con- 
nected, form  a  honnet  depretre.  Several  redans 
connected  by  curtains  form  lilies  of  intreuchment. 


Black  Snake  (Coluber  constrictor). 

A  serpent  of  a  black  color;  two  species  are  found 
in  America.     They  are  of  the  genus  Coluber. 


BOA  CONSTEICTOE,  p.  133. 


Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  venom,  the  serpents 
of  this  genus  have  been  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
muscular  power  which  renders  them  terrible.  Once 
fairly  involved  in  the  crushing  folds  of  the  Con- 
strictor, the  strength  of  the  strongest  man  would 
not  prove  of  the  slightest  avail,  "it  seizes  even 
bullocks,  and  crushes  their  bones  to  pieces  in  its 
folds,  after  which,  it  swallows  the  animal  whole. 
The  species  of  boa  are  peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of 
South  America. 


REPTILES— Continued. 

CEEASTES,  p.  187. 


Cerastes  (Cerastes  hoiridus). 
Eemarkable  for   their   fatal  venom,   and    for  two 
little  horns  or  pointed  bones,  placed  one  over  each 
eye.     Hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  horn- 
ed vipers.     C.  horridus  is  an  example. ' 
COBEA   DE   CAPELLO.     The  Portuguese  trivial 

name  of  tho 
Jfaja  tripu- 
dians ,  tho 
spectacle 
snake  or  viper 
of  the  English, 
a  reptile  of  the 
most  venom- 
ous nature, 
found  in  va- 
rious degrees 
of  abundance  in  different  hot  countries  of  the  old 
continent,  and  in  the  lands  adjacent.  The  vipers 
of  the  genus  Naja  are  all  remarkable  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  the  sides 
of  the  neck  and  head  when  irritated.  When  dis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  an  individual  or  any 
noise  the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  body, 
so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  distends  its  hood,  and 
is  then  prepared  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound. 
CONSTRICTOR,  p.  256,  def.  2. 

A  species  of 
serpents,  tho 
black  snake 
of  tho  United 
States.  Also, 
the  Boa  con- 
strictor, the 
largest  of 
known  ser- 
pents. [See 
Boa  Const.] 


Distinguished 
from  their  con- 
geners in  having 
their  first  six  false 
ribs,  instead  of 
hooping  the  ab- 
domen, extend- 
ing in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  and 
';_ ,-     V  >  Mi  m_  a  pro- 

duction of  the 
skin,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  wing 
comparable  to 
that  of  the  bats, 
but  independent 
of  the  four  feet. 
This  wing  sus- 
tains the  animal 
like  a  parachute 
when  it  1  eaps 
from  branch  to 
branch,  but  does 
Flying  Dragon  (Draco  volans).  not     posses3     lue 

faculty  of  beating  the  air,  and  thus  raising  the 
reptile  into  flight  like  a  bird.  All  the  species  are 
small  and  inoffensive. 


FEOG,  p.  433,  def.  1. 


Edible  Frog  (Uana  esculenta"). 


The  frog  tribe  form  a 
natural  section  of  the 
Batrachians,  Cuvier's 
fourth  order  of  reptiles. 
They  have  no  ribs,  and 
their  skin  is  naked,  be- 
ing without  scales.  The 
young,  when  hatched, 
breathe  under  water  by 
meansof  gills,  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  fishes, 


being,  in  their  earl v  state  of  growth,  quite  unlike 
their  parents.  The  frog  tribe  is  very  numerous. 
Besides  the  common  frogr,  there  is  the  green  or  es- 
culent fros,  the  dotted  frog,  tho  alpine  frog,  the 
bull  fros,  the  noisy  frog,  etc.  Toads  form  a  sub- 
genus of  the  section. 
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REPTILES— Continued. 
GECKO,  p.  496. 


Gecko  fascicularis, 
IGUANA,  p.  575. 


A  nat.  family  of  Saurians. 
They  are,  strictly  speak- 
in?,  the  noctMBHil  lizards, 
they  are  flattetretl  especial- 
ly in  the  head,  their  feet 
are  rather  short,  and  their 
\toes  of  nearly  equal  length 
"and  often  peculiarly  form- 
ed ;  the  tail  varies,  but  is 
not  long,  and  often  has 
folds  or  circular  depres- 
sions, but  never  a  dorsal 
crest. 


It  is  from 
three  to  five 
feet  long;  it 
inhabits  rocky 
a  n  d  w  o  o  d  y 
J)  1  a  c  e  s ,  and 
Jeeds  on  insects 
and  vegetables. 


Iguana  tuberculuta. 


NEWT,  p.  750. 


Newt  (Triton  aquaticus). 
The  great  water-newt  is  the  Triton  palustris, 
which  abounds  in  the  ponds  and  ditches  of  En- 
gland. It  is  about  six  inches  in  length.  The  com- 
mon water-newt  is  the  Triton  aquaticus,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 


PANGOLIN,  p.  794. 


Doubly  striped  Python  (Python  bivittatua) 
RATTLE-SNAKE,  p.  911. 


Rattle-Snake  (Crotalua  horridus). 


They  are 
also  known 
by  the  name 
of  scaly 
ant-eaters. 


They  some- 
times attain  a 
length  of  thir- 
ty feet.  They 
are  not  ven- 
omous, but 
kill  their  prey, 
quadrupeds, 
fowls,  etc.,  by 
compression. 


The  rattle- 
snake is  one  of 
the  most  dead- 
ly of  poisonous 
serpents.  The 
genus  is  pecu- 
liarly Amer- 
ican. 


REPTILES-Continued. 
SALAMANDER,  p.  976. 


Alleghany  Salamander  (Menopoma  AJIeghaniensis). 
SKINK,  p.  103S,  def.  2. 


Slunk  (Seiucus  officinalis). 


SNAKE,  p.  1046. 


A  name  com- 
monly given  to 
any  serpent,  but 
more  particu- 
larly used  to 
designate  the 
common  snake, 
the  Natrixtor- 
quata  of  Ray, 
and  the  Colu- 
ber natrix,  of 
Linn. 


s. 


SABOT,  p.  973. 


A  kind  of  wooden 
shoe  worn  by  the 
peasantry  in  France, 
Belgium,  etc. 


SANDAL,  p.  979. 


Common  Snake  (N'nlrix  torquata). 
WATER-NEWT,  p.  1252. 


Water-newt,  male  (Triton  cristatUB). 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  is  very  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  attains  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  is  per- 
fectly harmless. 


EETEPORA.  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  porus,  a  pore.] 
A  genus  of  polypifcrous 
corallines,  consisting  of 
flattened  foliaceous  ex- 
pansions pierced  like 
net-work.  Ii.  cellulosa 
is  known  by  the  name 
of  Xeplune's  mffles. 


Retepora  cellulosa. 


ROTIFERS,  p.  965. 


RotlferA.  Wide-mouthed  B'flehio- 
nu9  (Brachionus  patulus)  in  two 
positions. 


A  class  of  infusorial 
animals,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  circles  of 
cilia,  sometimes  sin- 
gle, sometimes  doub- 
le, which,  through  the 
microscope,  appear 
like  revolving  wheels, 
whence  they  have 
been  called  wheel 
animalcules. 


Grecian  and  Roman  Sandals. 
SARCOPHAGUS,  p.  981,  def.  2. 


Sarcophagus,  Xanthue. 

SHIPS  AND  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
ABACK,  p.  1. 


ANCIIOR,  p.  47,  def.  1. 


The  anchor 
now  used  is 
iron  formed 
with  a  strong 
shank  c,  at  one 
end  of  which 
are  two  arms 
b,  h,  terminat- 
ing in  flukes 
a.  a  :  at  the 
other  end  of 
theshanklsthe 
stock  rf,  (I.  sup- 
plied with  a 
rlnc,  to  which 
n  cable  can  be 
attached. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 
BAGGALA,  or   DOW.    A   two-masted  Arab  boat, 

used  both  for 
commerce  and 
for  piracy  in 
the  Indian  O- 
csan,  between 
the  Malabar 
coast  and  the 
Red  Sea.  They 
are  generally 
of  200  to  250 
tons  tmr.den, 
e  xceedingly 
-.  wealherly,  and 
f  sail  with  great 
rapidity. 


BARK,  or  BARQUE,  p.  99. 


BINNACLE,  p.  123. 


A  wooden  case  or 
box  in  which  the  com- 
pass and  lights  are  kept 
on  board  a  ship.  It  is 
sometimes  divided  into 
three  apartments,  with 
sliding  shutters;  the 
two  sides  contain  each 
a  compass,  and  the  mid- 
dle division,  a  lamp  or 
candle. 


BRIG,  p.  14S. 


SHIPS— Continued. 

CAPSTAN,  p.  173. 


Upper 


Capstans  are  made 
in  various  ways,  but 
they  all  act  on  the 
pvincipleof  the  wheel 
and  axle.  A  very  ef- 
fective form  of  this 
machine  is  called  the 
double  capstan,  in 
which  the  barrel 
rou  n  d  wli  ich  the 
rope  is  coiled  is  com- 
posed of  two  cylin- 
ders differing  in  di- 
ameter. The  smaller 
the  difference  be- 
tween the  diame- 
ters of  the  two  axles 
the  greater  the  pow- 
er of  this  machine, 
or,  the  power  is  to 
the  resistance  as  half 
the  difference  between  the  two  circumferences  to 
the  circumference  described  by  the  power. 
CLEAT,  p.  212,  def.  2. 

It  is  formed  with  one  arm 
or  two,  or  with  a  hollow  to 
receive  a  rope,  and  is  made 
fast  to  some  part  of  a  vessel. 
There  are  several  kinds  of 
cleats  on  board  vessels;  such  as  belaying  cleats, 
dock-cleats,  or  thumb-cleats.  [The  form  of  some 
may  differ  from  that  given  above,  but  the  use  of 
all  is  the  same.] 
COMPASS,  MARINER'S,  p.  234,  def.  5. 

The  four  prin- 
cipal are  called 
cardinal  points; 
viz.  North, 
South,  East.and 
West.      The 


/4V 


P  O-         *J*.      «T 


g  names    of     the 

SUM*""'  Iest  avo  com* 

ywl&st   pounded    of 
»      these.    The  top 
S*  of   the    box    is 
(>,    covered  with  a 
glass    pane,    to 
^t.    prevent    the 
wind  from  dis- 
turbing the  mo- 
tion of  the  card. 


u<& 


«^ 


CATAMARAN,  p.  181. 


In  naval 
Ian.,  a  kind  of 
float.  It  con- 
sists of  three 
pieces  of  wood 
lashed  togeth- 
er, one  of 
which  serves 
as  the  bottom, 
and  the  other 
ttt  o   as  the 


sTd  e  s .  1 1  is 
used  on  the 
coasts  of  Covomandel,  and  particularly  at  Madras, 
for  conveying  letters,  messages,  etc.,  to  the  ship- 
ping in  the  roads. 


Compass  Face  or  Card. 

CORACLE,  p.  266. 


HB  .  j  CROSS-TREES,  p.  286. 


Mil 


mm 


Cutter. — Armed  Cutter. 


SHIPS— Continued. 
DAVIT,  p.  301,  def.  2. 


Davits  are  two  project- 
ing beams  of  wood  or  iron 
on  the  side  or  stern  of  a 
vessel,  used  for  hoisting 
the  boats  by  means  of 
sheave  and  pulley.  They 
arc  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  shipped  and  unship- 
ped at  pleasure. 


A  boat  or  ves- 
sel, with  oars  and 
lateen  sails,  used 
in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has 
this  peculiarity, 
that  the  helm 
may  be  applied 
to  the  head  or 
stern,  as  occasion 
requires. 


Felucca  of  Barbavy. 

FIGURE-HEAD,  p.  451. 


Frigate,  Stud  ding-Sails  eet. 
GAFF,  p.  490,  def.  2. 


A  sort  of  boom 
or  pole,  used  in 
small  ships,  to 
extend  the  up- 
per edge  of  the 
mizzen,  and  of 
those  sails  whose 
foremost  edge 
is  joined  to  the 
mast  by  hoops 
or  lacings,  and 
which  are  ex- 
tend e  d  b  y  a 
boom  below,  as 
the  main  sail  of 
a  sloop. 


Cutter,    a,  Gaff. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 
GALIOT,  p.  491. 


Dutch  Guliol. 


GALLEY,  p.  492,  def.  1. 


Venetian  Galley. 
GAKOOKUH. 


The  largest  sort 
of  galleys,  em- 
ployed by  the 
Venetians,  were 
162  ft.  in  length, 
or  133  ft.  keel. 
They  had  three 
masts  and  thirty- 
two  banks  of 
oars  ;  each  bank 
containing  two 
oars,  and  each 
oar  managed  by 
six  or  seven 
slaves.  In  the 
fore-part  they 
carried  three 
small  batteries 
of  cannon. 


Persian  Gulf. 


A  vessel  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  trading 
often  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast  In  length  it  varies 
from  50  to  100  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  keel 
being  only  one-third  the  length  of  the  boat. 
Though  well  formed  it  does  not  equal  the  bag- 
gala;  it  sails  well,  hut  carries  only  a  small  cargo, 
and  is  more  suitable  for  fishing  than  for  trading 
purposes. 

GAY-DIANG. 


Gny-Diuug  of  Aoam. 

A  vessel  of  Anam,  generally  with  two,  but  in  fine 
weather  with  three  masts,  SO  to  05  feet  Ions,  with 
lofty  triangular  sails  It  has  a  curved  deck,  in  con- 
struction somewhat  respinbUftg  a  Chinese  junk,  and 
carrying  heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf 
ofTonquin.  f* 


SHIPS— Continued. 
GONDOLA,  p.  511. 


GJEAPNEL,  or  GPvAPLINE,  p.  517. 

A  small  anchor 
fitted  with  four 
or  five  flukes  or 
claws,  used  to 
hold  boats  or 
small  vessels. 

JANGADA. 


Peruvian  Jnngada. 

A  raft-boat  used  in  Peru  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  Peruvian  jangada,  to  which  that  of 
Brazil  is  very  similar,  is  formed  of  an  odd  number 
of  beams,  the  center  one  being  lower  than  the 
others.  It  has' a  square  sail,  and  is  steered  by  sev- 
eral perpendicular  beams,  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  middle  of  the  raft. 


JUNK,  p.  635,  def.  2. 


Chinese  Junk. 

The  Chinese  .innks  are  fl.nt-hottomcd  vessels  from 
100  to  300  tons  burden.  They  have  three  masts, 
and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  oii  the  starboard  bow. 

KEELSON,  p.  637. 

A  pieco  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  laid  on  the  middle 
of  the  floor  timbers  over 
the  keel,  fastened  with 
Ion?  bolts  and  clinched, 
and  thus  binding  the  floor 
In  Bhipj.     timbers  to  the  keel. 


SHIPS— Continued. 


KETCH,  p.  63S. 


LATEEN,  p.  649. 


A  strongly 
built  vessel,  of 
no  well  speci- 
fied rig,  but 
usually  two- 
masted,  and 
from  100  to  250 
tons  burden. 


A  lateen  sail  is 
a  triangular  sail, 
extended  by  a  la- 
teen yard,  which 
is  slung  about  one 
quarter  the  dis- 
tance from  the 
lower  end,  which 
is  brought  down 
at  the  tack,  while 
the  other  end  is 
elevated  at  an 
angle  of  about  45 
degrees. 


LUGGER,  p.  6S0. 


On  the  bow- 
sprit are  set  two 
or  three  jibs; 
and  the  lug- 
sails  hang  ob- 
liquely to  the 
masts. 


MAIN-TOP,  p.  6SS. 


A  platform  placed 
over  the  head  of 
the  main-mast,  rest- 
ing on  the  trestle 
trees  to  spread  the 
rigging,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  iiicd 
aloft. 


d,  Mnia-Top. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 


PATILE. 


Patiio  of  the  Ganges. 

A  broad  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  for  transporting 
the  products  of  Upper  Bengal  down  the  Ganges ; 
from  forty  to  sixty-five  feet  long,  lightly  made,  and 
capable  of  conveying  a  heavy  cargo ;  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  transporting  cotton.  The  patile  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  shed,  of  a  flat  shape,  as  long  as 
the  boat,  and  carries  a  single  largo  square  sail. 
PATTEMAR. 


A  Malabar  trading  boat  cnrryinz  about  500  Bentral 
maunds  of  rice.  Pattemavs  are  peculiar  to  Mala- 
bar, and  are  extensively  emoloved  in  the  coasting 
trade  by  the  merchants  of  Bombay. 


SHIPS— Continued. 

PINNACE,  p.  828. 


A  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and 
having  generally  two  mnsts  rigrred  like  those 
of  a  schooner;  "also,  a  boat,  usually  rowed  with 
eight  oars. 


PIROGUE,  p.  S29. 


Pirogue  of  Lakeba. 

Pirogues  are  generally  small,  and  worked  by 
paddles ;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  large, 
decked,  rigged  with  sails,  and  furnished  with 
out-riggers.  They  are  frequently  confounded  with 
proas,  from  which  they  differ,  in  having  both 
sides  alike,  and  in  being  formed  from  one  piece 
of  wood. 


SHIPS— Continued. 


POINTERS. 


In  ship-building, 
pieces  of  timber  fix- 
ed fore-and-aft,  and 
diagonally  inside  of 
a  vessel's  run  or 
quarter,  to  connect 
the  sternframo  with 
her  after -body. 
They  are  also  called 
snake-pieces. 


Framo  of  Ship,  insid 
2,  2,  Quarter-timbers 
ter-timber  Knee ;  6, 

PROA,  p.  8T1. 


e  of  Stem.  I,  J, 
;  3,  3, -Counter-timbers 
Main  Transom. 


Pointers ; 
;  4,  Coua- 


Proas  are  found 
chiefly  within 
the  region  of  tho 
trade  winds,  for 
which  by  their 
construction 
they  are  pecu- 
§£^      liarly  adapted. 


Proa  of  Satawul,  Archipelago  of  the  Carolines. 

PvOWLOCK  p.  967. 


Ship's  boat. 


Merchantman  under  full  Sail.  1,  Flying  jib;  2.  Jib;  3.  Fore  top-mast  6tftV  sail;  4.  Foro  course;  5.  Fore-top  sail ;  6.  Fore-top-gftllant  sail;  7.  Fore-royal ; 
8.  Fore  sky  sail;  9.  Fore-royal  studding  sail;  10.  Fo- e-top-gallant  studding  sail;  11.  Fore-top-mnst  studding  sail;  12.  Mnincourse  ;  13.  Main-top  fail; 
14.  Moln-top-pillant  sail;  15.  Main-royal;  16.  Main-sky  sail;  17.  Main-royal  stndding  sail;  18.  Mnin-top-gallnnt  studding  <nil  ;  19.  Mnin-top-mast  stud- 
ding sail;  20.  Mizzen  course  ;  21.  Mizz'ea-top  sail;  22.  Mizzen-top-gallant  soil;  2C.  Mizzen-royal ;  24.  Mizzen-sky  soil  ;  25.  Mizzen-spanker. 


SAILS,  p.  976,  def.  1.     A  sail  extended  by  a  yard  hung 
(slung)  by  the  middle  and  balanced,  is  called  a  square 
sail;  a  sail  set  upon  a  gaff  or  a  stay,  is  called  afore  and 
aft  sail ;  which  terms  refer  to  the  position  of  the  yard 
gaff,  or  stay,  when  the  sail  is  not  set.     The  upper  part 
of  every  sail  is  the  head,  the  lower  part  the  foot,  tho 
sides  in  general  are  called  leeches ;   but  the  weather 
or  side  edge  of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called  tho  luff, 
and  the  other  edgo  tho  after  leech.     The  upper  two 
corners  aro  earings,  but  that  of  a  jib  is«the  head;  tho 
lower  two  corners  nro  in  general  clues;  the  weather 
clue  of  a  fore  and  aft  sail,  or  of  a  course  while  set,  i3 
the  tack.     The  edges   of  a  sail  are  strengthened  by  a 
rope  called  the  holt  rope.     Sails  take  their  names  from 
tho   mast,   yard,    or    stay   upon  which   they  aro 
stretched.     Thus  tho   sails   connected    with   tho 
main  mast    are    the   main-sail,   main-top-mast 
sail,  main-top-gallant  sail,  and  the  main-royal. 
In  like  manner  there  aro  tho  fore  sail,  tho  fore- 
tcp  sail,  tho  forc-top-gallant  sail,  and  the  fore- 
royal;  and  similar  appellations  aro  given  to  tho 
sails    supported   by   tho   mizzen    or    after-mast. 
Tho    main-stay    sail,    main-top-mast- 
stay   sail,  etc.,  aro  between  tho    main 
and   foro   masts,  and   tho    mizzen-stay 
sail,  mizzen-top-mast  stay  sail,  etc.,  aro 
between  tho   main   and  mizzen  masts. 
Between  tho  fore  mast  and  bow-sprit, 
are    the  fore-stay  sail,   the  fore-top- 
mast stay  sail,  tho  jib,  and  sometimes 
tefiying  jib  and  middle  jib.  The  prin- 
cipal  sails    are   tho    courses   or    lower 
sails,  tho  top-sails   and   top-gal- 
lant sails. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 
SAMSON'S-POST,  p.  9T9. 


Supporting  a 
beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold, 
and  thus  acting 
to  keep  the  cargo 
in  its  place.  It 
is  furnished  -with 
several  notches 
that  serve  as 
steps  to  ascend 
or  descend. 


Section  of  Ship  showing  the  Samson's-post,  a,  a. 
SCHOONEE,  p.  9SS. 


The  schooner 
\  differs  from  the 
brig,  chiefly  in 
the  rig  of  the 
mainmast;  that 
of  the  schoon- 
er having  only 
fore  and  aft 
sails,  while  that 
of  the  brig  has 
square  topsails. 


SHIPS— Continued. 
SHEOUDS,  p.  1027,  def.  3. 


SLOOP,  p.  1042. 


The  shrouds  as  well 
as  the  sails,  etc.,  are 
denominated  from  the 
masts  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  miz- 
zen shrouds,  the  main- 
top-mast, fore-top-mast, 
or  mizzen -top -mast 
shrouds  ;  and  the  main- 
top gallant,  fore- top-gal- 
lant, or  mizzen-top-gal- 
lant  shrouds.  There  are 
also  futtock  shrouds, 
bowsprit  shrouds,  etc. 


A  vessel  with 
one  mast,  the 
m  a  i  n  -  s  a  i  1  of 
which  is  attach- 
ed to  a  gaff 
above,  to  a 
boom  below, 
and  to  the  mast 
on  its  foremost 
edge.  It  differs 
from  a  cutter 
by  having  a  fix- 
ed steeving 
bowsprit  and  a 
§gf  jib-stay. 


SMOKE-SAIL,  p.  1045. 


In  mar.  Inn., 
shores  are  props 
or  stanchions 
fixed  under  a 
ship's  side  or 
bottom,  to  sup-  j 
port  her  on  the 
stocks,  or  when 
laid  on  th  e 
blocks  on  the 
slip. 


A  small  sail 
hoisted  against 
the  fore  -  mast 
when  a  ship 
rides  head  to 
wind,  to  give 
the  smoke  of 
the  galley  nn 
opportunity  of 
rising,  and  to 
prevent  its  be- 
ing blown  aft 
on  to  the  quar- 
ter deck. 


pporled  by  Shores. 
SHOULDER-OF-MUTTON-SAIL. 


Boat  with  Shou!rier-of-imilton-8ail. 

Shmtlder-of-mutton-sail,  a  trianirulur  sail,  so  cal- 
led from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form.  It  is  used 
chiefly  to  set  on  a  boat's  mast. 


SNATCH-BLOCK,  p.  1046. 


It  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
purchases,  where  a  warp  or 
hawser  is  brought  to  the  cap- 
stan. It  is  also  called  rouse- 
about-block. 


SNOW,  p.  1047,  clef.  2. 


A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling  the  r™mo  of  Ship,  Inside  of  siern.  1.  Main 
main  and  fore-masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  small  transom:  a,  i.  Hntt transoms:  s.  Turn, 
mast  just  abaft  tile  main-mast,  carrying  a  try-snil.         Bom  i  4> 4-  Transom  knees ;  s.  stern  post. 


SHIPS— Continued. 

SPEIT-SAIL,  p.  1009. 


Sprit-sail  rigged  Beat. 
STAT,  p.  10S0,  def.  8. 


Stays  and  Stay  Sails.  1.  Fore  top-mast  stay  sail;  2.  Main 
top-mast  stay  sail ;  3.  Main  top-gallant  stay  sail  ;  4.  Main 
royal  stay  sail  ;  5.  Mizzen  stay  sail  ;  6.  Mizzen  top-mast 
staysail;  7,8.  Fore,  main,  and  mizzen  top-mast  and  top- 
gallant mast  back  stays ;  9.  Fore  stay ;  10.  Main  stay ; 
11.  Mizzen  stay. 

Stays,  in  ships,  are  large  ropes  used  to  support 
masts,  and  leading  front  the  head  of  some  mast 
down  to  some  other  mnst,  or  to  some  part  of  the 
vessel.  Those  which  lead  forward  are  called  fore- 
and-aft-stays  ;  and  those  which  lead  down  to  the 
vessel's  sides,  hack-stays. 


TARTAN,  p.  1130. 


Used  in  the  Mediterranean,  both  for  commercial 
and  other  purposes.  It  is  furnished  with  a  single 
mast  on  which  is  rigged  a  large  lateen  sail ;  and 
with  a  bowsprit  and  fore-sail.  When  the  wind  is 
aft,  a  square  sail  is  generally  hoisted  like  a  cross- 
jack. 


TRANSOM,  p.  1169. 


Transoms  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the 
helm -post  transom, 
which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  stern- 
post  ;  wing  tran- 
som, the  next  be- 
low, which  forms 
the  lower  part, 
and  deck  transom, 
that  whereon  all 
the  lower  deck 
planks  aro  rebated. 
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SHIPS— Continued. 


XEBEC,  p.  12 


A  small, 
three  masted 
vessel,  used  in 
the  Mediter- 
ranean sea. 
With  a  fair 
wind., in  good 
weather,  it 
carries  two 
large  square 
sails  ;  when 
close  hauled, 
it  carries  large 
lateen  sails. 


SHOT,  p.  1025,  clef.  2. 

Bar-shot. 
SISTEUM,  p.  103G. 


A  kind  of  timbrel  which 
the  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
used  to  shako  with  their 
hands  at  the  festivals  of  that 
goddess. 


SLEDGE,  p.  1040,  def.  2. 


r,,    '< 


Russian  Sledge. 

Sledges,  or  carriages  without  wheels,  are  much  used 
in  Eussia  and  northern  countries  during  winter, 
instead  of  wheel-carriages. 

SNOW,  p.  1047,  def.  1. 


Crystals  of  Snow. 

Snow  is  formed  in  the  nir,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  particles  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  then  frozen,  and  form  flakes,  which  de- 
scend to  the  earth.  These  have  creat  diversities 
ot  density,  and  display  innumerable  varieties  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms.  Generally  speaking,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  they  present'modi- 
ncationa  of  stelliform  and  hexagonal  crystals;  and 


frequently  they  consist  of  a  star  of  six  rays,  formed 
of  prisms  united  at  angles  of  CO",  from  which  other 
prisms  shoot  at  similar  angles,  giving  the  whole  an 
appearance  of  exquisite  beauty  and  great  regular- 
ity. Sometimes,  however,  snow  presents  no  traces 
of  crystallization,  but  falls  in  a  tine,  powder;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

SNOW-SHOE,  p.  1047. 


SPEAE,  p.  1060,  def.  1. 


A  long  point" 
ed  weapon  used 
in  war  and 
hunting,  by 
thrusting  or 
throwing  ;  a 
lance.  Also,  the 
long  piece  of 
wood  which  is 
fixed  to  the 
1-ody  or  beam 
of  a  cheval  de 
frise. 


SPUE,  p.  1070,  def.  1. 


Ancient  Spears,  a,  Spctum,  time  of  Edward  IV. ; 
b,  Partisan,  time  of  James  I.j  .',  l'ike,  time  of 
Cromwell  ;  rf,  Vouige,  or  Boulge,  time  of  Hen- 
ry VII, ;  e,  Ranseur,  tituo  of  Henry  VUI. 

SPLICE,  p.  1066. 


There  are  dif- 
ferent modes  of 
splicing,  as  the 
short  splice, 
long  splice,  eye 
splice,  etc. 


Splices  of  Ropes,    it,  Short  Splice ;  I,  Long 
Splice  j  c,  Eye  Splice. 

SPOEEAN.  [Gael,  sporan,  sparan.]  The  leathern 
pouch  or  large 
purse  worn  by 
Highlanders  in 
full  dress.  It  is 
worn  in  front  of 
the  philibeg.  The 
word  properly  sig- 
nifies a  purse,  and 
is  sometimes  used 
in  that  general 
sense. 


Fig.  I.  Fancy  dress  Sp 
Sporran  as  worn  bv  t] 


._.  i  Firr.  5. 
i  as  worn  by  the  93rd  British 


STAE  FOETS,  p.  1077. 


Hexagonal  Star  Fort.  Octagonal  Star  Fort. 

A  star  redoubt  is  of  the  same  form. 


Ancient  Spurs.  c}  Frnnkish  Spur,  of  tin  tenth  century  • 
6,  Brass  Spur  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  ;  r,  Long- 
spiked  rowel  Spur,  of  the  reign  of  Edwird  IV. ;  </,  Long- 
necked  brass  Spur,  of  the  reign  t  f  Henry  VII. ;  c,  Steel 
Spur,  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

STACK-STAND,  or  COEN-STAND.  A  basement 
of  timber  or  ma- 
sonry, sometimes 
of  iron,  raised  on 
props .  and  placed 
in  a  stack-yard,  on 
which  to  build  the 
stack.  Its  object 
is  to  keep  the  low- 
er part  of  the  stack 
a^C"  dry,  and  exclude 
vermin. 

Stack-Stand  with  Stack-Funnel. 
STALACTITE,  p.  1074. 

A  snbvaflety 
of  carbonate  of 
lime,  usually  in 
I' .,  '  a  conical  or  cyl- 
indrical form, 
pendent  from 
the  roofs  and 
sides  of  caverns 
like  an  icicle ; 
\  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  wa- 
ter containing 
calcareous  par- 
""*  tides,  through 
fissures  and 
pores  of  rocks. 

Cave  \vi:h  Stalactites  and  Stalagmites. 


STOLE,  p.  10S7,  def.  1. 


It  is  a  long  broad 
white  band,  of  silk 
or  silver  stuff,  9 
lined  with  stiff 
linen,  worn  by 
deacons  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and 
reaching  to  the 
right  hip;  but  the 
priests  wear  it 
over  both  shoul- 
ders, and  hanging 
down  across  the 
breast.  It  is 
marked  with  three 
crosses,  and  not 
tinfreqnentlv  has 
little  bells  at  the 
end." 


1.  Stole  ;  2.  Priest  wearing  the  Stole,  A,  A. 
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STOCKS,  p.  10S7,  clef.  IT. 


Punished  in  the  Slocks. 

This  punishment,  once   common  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  now  nearly  out  of  use. 

STOUP. 


A  basin  for 
holy  water, 
usually  placed 
in  a  niche  at 
the  entrance  of 
Roman  Catholic 
churches. 


Stoup,  Maidstone  Church,  Kent,  England. 
SUBSELLIA. 


Subsellia,  All  Souk,  Oxford,  England,  the  Seat  turned  up. 

[L.  subaelUwm,  a  bench  or  seat.]  In  eccles.  arch., 
the  small  shelving  seats  in  the  stalls  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  made  to  turn  up  upon  hinges  so  as  to 
form  either  a  seat,  or  a  form  to  kneel  upon,  as  oc- 
casion required.  They  are  still  in  constant  use  on 
the  Continent,  though  comparatively  seldom  used 
in  England.    They  are  also  called  misereres. 

SUECOAT,  p.  1112. 


During  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  cover- 
ing of  body  arm- 
or ;  being  a  loose, 
sleeveless  wrapper, 
worn  over  a  coat 
of  mail.  It  was 
open  in  front,  but 
not  at  the  sides, 
usually  reached  to 
the  mid-leg,  and 
was  girt  to  the 
waist  by  tho 
sword-belt. 


Surcont.     William  tonnwpe'e,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Salisbury  Cathedral,  England. 


TABARD,  p.  1123. 


Tabard,  Sir  John  Cornwall,  Aniptkill  Church,  Beds,  England. 
TAM-TAM,  or  TOM-TOM,  p.  1128. 


Various  forms  of  Indian  Tam-tams. 
Used  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  "Western  Africa. 
Public  notices,  when  proclaimed  in  the  bazaar  or 
public  parts  of  Eastern  towns,  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  tam-tam.  This  is  called  pro- 
clamation by  tam-tam. 

TASSES,  or  TASSETS,  p.  1131. 

Armor  for  the  thighs ; 
appendages  to  tho  ancient 
corselet,  consisting  of 
skirts  of  iron  that  covered 
the  thighs.  They  were 
fastened  to  the  cuirass 
with  hooks. 

Corselet  with  Tassets,  a.  d.  1525. 
TATTOOING,  p.  1131.  „ 


Kend  of  Ko-lown-towa,  a  Now-Zenland  chief. 

The  word  tattoo  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  re- 
duplication of  a  Polynesian  verb  to,  meaning  to 
strike,  in  allusion  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
operation.  Degrees  of  rank  are  indicated  by  the 
greater  or  less  surface  of  tattooed  skin. 


TESTUDO,  p.  1141. 


Among  the 
Romans,  a  cov- 
er or  screen 
which  a  body 
of  troops  form- 
ed with  their 
shields  or  tar- 
gets, by  hold- 
ing them  over 
their  heads 
when  standing 
close  to  each 
other.  Tins 
cover  resem- 
bled the  back 
of  a  tortoise, 
and  served  to 
shelter  the 
men  from 
darts,  stones, 
and  other  mis- 
siles. 


Roman  Testudo  from  Trajan's  Pillar, 


TOGA,  p.  1159. 


The  name  given  to 
the  principal  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  a  looso 
flowing  garment  made 
of  "wool,  and  sometimes 
of  silk,  the  usual  color 
being  white.  It  cover- 
ed the  whole  body  with 
the  exception  of  the 
right  arm,  and  the  right 
of  wearing  it  was  the 
^s^  exclusive  privilege  of 
j^^       every  Roman  citizen. 


Roman  in  his  Toga. 
TOMAHAWK,  p.  1159. 


Tho  tomahawk 
is  the  most  valued 
of  an  Indian's 
weapons.  In  time 
of  peace  he  uses 
it  for  cutting  his 
firewood,  etc.,  and 
in  time  of  war  it 
is  the  deadly 
weapon  which  he 
wields  in  the 
hand,  or  throws 
with  unerring  and 
fatal  aim. 


Tomahawks  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

TOWER,  p.  1103,  def.  8. 

Worn  by  females  in 
tho  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  queen  Anne. 
It  was  composed  of 
pasteboard,  ribbons, 
and  lace;  the  latter 
two  disposed  in  altern- 
ate tiers,  or  the  ribbons 
were  formed  into  high 
stiffened  bows,  covered 
or  not,  according  to 
taste,  by  a  lace  scarf 
or  vail,  that  streamed 
down  each  sido  of  tho 
pinnacle. 

Tower  Head-dress,  time  of  William  III. 
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TOUENAMENT,  p.  1168. 


The  tournament  fur- 
nished an  exciting  show, 
and  gave  valor  and  mili- 
tary talent  an  opportun- 
ity of  acquiring  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that 
angry  passions  burst 
forth  on  such  occasions, 
so  that  a  tournament  of- 
ten ended  in  a  hostile 
conflict.  The  arms  usu- 
ally employed  were 
lances  without  heads, 
and  with  round  braces 
of  wood  at  the  extrem- 
ity, and  swords  without 
points,  and  with  blunted 
edges  ;  but  those  who 
desired  to  signalize 
themselves  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  encoun- 
tered each  other  with 
the  ordinary  arms  of 
warfare. 


Armor  for  the  Tournament,  A.  D.  1490. 
TREADMILL,  p.  1171. 


TREES  AND  THEIR  FRUITS. 

BANIAN  TEEE,  p.  97,  def.  8. 


In  tot.,  when  any  thing  appears  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  nature,  if  a  bud  appears  where  buds 
da  not  usually  appear,  it  is  adventitious ;  so  also 
with  roots,  as  in  the  banian  tree,  where  adventi- 
tious roots  are  sent  down  from  the  branches. 


BEEAD-FEUIT  TEEE,  p.  145. 


The  tread-fruit 
tree,  or  Artocarpus,  a 
tree  which  grows  in 
the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  of  the 
size  of  an  apple-tree, 
producing  a  fruit 
shaped  like  a  heart, 
and  as  large  as  a  small 
loaf  of  bread,  which 
is  eaten  as  food. 


TREES-Continued. 

BOX-TEEE,  p.  142,  def.  6. 


B.  sempervi- 
ren-s  is  a  British 
species,  growing 
on  dry  hills  in 
the  south  of 
England.  Its 
hard,  close,  yel- 
lowish wood  is 
employed  in 
making  mathe- 
matical instal- 
lments, and  for 
j^fca.  wood-engraving. 


V 


Box-tree  (Buxus  sempervirens). 
CEDAE,  p.  185. 


Wkz 


Cedar  (Pinus  cedrus"). 

Cedar  exceeds  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  infe- 
rior to  it  in  strength  and  stiffness.  A  species  of 
cypress  is  called  white  cedar  in  America.  The  red 
cedar,  a  species  of  juniper,  is  used  for  making 
black-lead  pencils. 


COCOA,  p.  220. 


The  flowers  pro- 
ceed from  within 
large  pointed  spatb.es, 
which  always  open 
on  the  under  side. 
The  spathes  are  in- 
flammable, and  fre- 
quently used  by  the 
natives  as  torches. 
From  the  juice  of  the 
stem,  a  kind  of  palm 
wine,  and,  subse- 
quently, an  ardent 
spirit,  are  prepared. 


Cocoa-nut  Palm  (Cocos  nucifera). 


Cocoa-nut  and  Flower. 


TREES-Continued. 
COEK,  p.  267,  def.  1.     . 


Cork-tree  (Quercus  suber). 
CYPEESS,  p.  296,  def.  1. 


The  most  re- 
markable are 
the  sempervi- 
rens,  or  com- 
mon cypress, 
the  evergreen 
American  cy- 
press or  white 
cedar,  and  the 
disticha  or  de- 
ciduous Amer- 
ican cypress. 
The  wood  of 
these  trees  is 
remarkable  for 
its  durability. 


Cypress  Tree. 

FAN-PALM.  The  talipot  tree  or  great  fan-palm 
(Corypha  umbraculife- 
ra),  a  native  of  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  attains  the 
height  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty feet,  with  a  straight 
cylindrical  trunk,  crown- 
ed at  the  summit  by  a 
tuft  of  enormous  leaves, 
and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  palms.  The 
leaves  are  employed  for 
umbrellas,  tents,  cover- 
ings for  houses,  hooks, 
and  the  pith  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  bread.  The 
leaves,  when  they  first 
appear,  are  folded  to- 
gether like  a  fan,  and 
afterwards  spread  open. 
They  are  usually  eight- 

Fan-PulDi (Corypha umbraculifera).  cell  feet  long,  exclusive 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  and 
fourteen  broad.  Several  other  palms  are  called 
fan-palms  from  the  structure  of  their  leaves. 


FIG,  p.  450,  def.  1. 


This  fruit  is  not  of 
the  same  nature  as 
the  apple,  the  orange, 
and  other  fleshy  seed- 
vessols ;  but  it  is  a 
hollow  receptacle,  con- 
taining a  great  mul- 
titude of  minute  flow- 
ers, the  ripe  fruit  of 
which,  erroneously 
called  the  seed,  is  im- 
bedded in  the  pulp. 


Fig  (Ficus  carlca). 
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TREES— Continued. 


FIE,  p.  454. 


The  firs  belong  to 
the  nat.  order  Coni- 
ferfe,  and  are  almost 
all  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of 
their  growth,  taper- 
ing form,  and  great 
altitude  of  their 
boles.  Their  timber 
is  also  valuable. 


Scotch  Fir  (P.  Sylvestris). 

MANCHINEEL,  p.  690. 


Man  chin  eel  (H.  mancinella). 

MAPLE,  p.  693. 


It  is  among  the 
most  poisonous  of 
all  known  vege- 
table productions. 
The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  a  milky 
juice  of  a  most 
venomous  descrip- 
tion, which,  when 
dropped  upon  the 
skin,  produces  a 
sensation  of  severe 
burning,  followed 
by  a  blister. 


Two  species 
are  common,  the 
great  maple,  or 
sycamore  (A. 
^pseudo  -  plata- 
nus),  and  the 
common  maple 
'  (A.  campestris). 
The  wood  of  the 
former  is  valua- 
ble for  various 
purposes,  as  for 
musical  instru- 
ments, saddle 
trees,  wooden 
dishes,andmany 
other  articles, 
both  of  furniture 
and  machinery. 
The  knotted 
parts  of  the  com- 
mon maple  fur- 
nish the  pretty  bird's  eye  maple  of  cabinet-makers. 
The  sugar,  or  rock  maple  (A.  saccharinum),  yields 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar. 


Maple  (acer  saccharinum). 


MULBEEET,  p.  736. 


The  black  or  com- 
mon mulberry  (Moras 
nigra),  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  Mortis  worthy 
of  being  cultivated  as 
a  fruit-tree.  The  white 
mulberry  (M.  alba),  is 
the  most  interesting  of 
the  genus,  on  account 
of  its  leaves  being  used 
for  food  by  silk-worms. 


TREES— Continued. 


It  is  supposed  that  there 
are  about  1000  species  of 
palms,  and  these  are  divided 
into  fifty-nine  genera.  Wine, 
oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
are  the  produce  of  palms;  to 
which  may  be  added,  thread, 
utensils,  weapons,  food,  and 
habitations.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  species  in  which 
some  useful  property  is  not 
found.  The  cocoa  nut,  the 
date,  and  others  are  valued 
for  their  fruit ;  the  cabbage- 
palm,  for  its  edible  terminal 
buds ;  the  fan-palm,  and 
many  more,  are  valued  for 
their  foliage,  whose  hardness 
and  durability  render  it  an 
excellentmaterialfor  thatch- 
ing; the  sweet  juice  of  the 
palmyra  (Borussus),  when 
fermented,  yields  wine  ;  the 
center  of  the  sago  palm 
abounds  in  nutritive  starch  ; 
the  trunk  of  the  Ceroxylon 
exudes  a  valuable  vegetable 
wax;  oil  is  expressed  in 
abundance  from  the  oil  palm  ;  an  astringent  mat- 
ter resembling  dragon's  blood  is  produced  by  Ca- 
lamus draco  ;  many  of  the  species  contain  so  hard 
a  kind  of  fibrous  matter  that  it  is  used  instead  of 
needles,  or  so  tough  that  it  is  manufactured  into 
cordage  ;  and  finally,  their  trunks  are,  in  some 
cases,  valued  for  their  strength,  and  used  as  tim- 
ber, or  for  their  elasticity  or  flexibility,  as  in  the 
cane  palm. 


Cocoa-Nut  Palm  (Cocoa 
nucifera). 


PAPA"W,  p.  795. 


.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  is  a 
most  powerful  and 
efficient  vermi- 
fuge ;  the  powder 
of  the  seed  even 
answers  the  same 
purpose ;  the  tree 
is  also  said  to  have 
the  singular  prop- 
erty of  rendering 
the  toughest  ani- 
nimal  substances 
tender. 


Papaw  Tree  (Carica  papaya). 


Blrtok  Mulberry  (Mortis  nigra). 


PIACABA,  or  PIASABA.  [Port.]  The  name  un- 
der which  a  fi- 
brous produce  of 
the  palm-tree, 
Attaleafunifera, 
is  imported  from 
Brazil  into  this 
country.  The  fi- 
bers are  derived 
from  the  dilated 
base  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  are 
extensively  em- 
ployed in  the 
manufacture  of 
brooms  and 
brushes  for 
street-sweeping. 
The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  which  be- 
longs to  the  co- 
coa-nut group,  is 
imported  under 
the  name  of  co- 
quitta  nuU. 


Piasnva  Palm  (Attalea  funifbra). 
1,  Base  of  leaf-stalks  enlarged; 
%  Coqullln  nut. 


TREES— Continued. 

PECAN,  p.  807. 


PINE,  p. 


Pecan  (Carya  oliTiformis). 
def.  1. 


The  pines,  together 
with  the  spruces  and 
larches,  abound  in  tem- 
perate climates,  and  are 
among  the  most  useful 
of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  on 
account  of  the  valuable 
timber  which  they  yield, 
and  the  resinous  matter 
which  they  secrete. 
About  thirty  species  are 
known,  amongst  which 
are  the  Canadian  pine, 
the  white  pine,  the  red 
pine,  the  yellow  pine. 
the  pitch  pine,  the  wild 
pine,  or  Scotch  Jir,  the 
stone  pine,  etc 


White  Pine  (Pinus  Btrobos). 
QUINCE,  p.  901. 


Quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 

SAND-BOX,  p.  979,  def.  2. 


Quinces,  when 
mixed  with  other 
fruit,  in  cookery, 
communicate  a 
very  pleasant 
flavor. 


A  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  Hu- 
ra,  the  H.  crepi- 
tans. It  is  said 
that  the  pericarp 
of  the  fruit  will 
burst  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  with  a 
loud  report,  and 
throw  the  seeds 
to  a  distance. 


Sand-box  Treo  (Hura  crepitans). 
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SAGCEEUS. 


Gomuti-palm  (Snguerus  Baccharifer). 

A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Palmacese.  S.  saccha- 
rifer  the  gomuti-palm,  inhabits  tropical  Asia.  It 
yields  a  saccharine  fluid  abundantly,  and  also  sago. 
It  is  likewise  a  great  source  of  palm-wine. 


SHADDOCK,  p.  1016. 


Shaddock  Tree  (Citrus  decurnanA). 

It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  brought 
to  the  West  Indies  by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  hence 
the  name.  The  pulp  is  white,  of  a  sweet  taste 
mingled  with  acidity. 


SPEUCE,  p.  1070. 


The  name  given 
to  several  species  of 
trees  of  the  genus 
Abies.  The  Norway 
spruce  fir  is  the  A. 
excelsa,  or  Pinus 
cities,  Linn.,  which 
yields  the  valuable 
timber  known  under 
the  name  of  white 
or  Christiana  deal. 


Norway  Spruce  (Allies  excelsa). 


TREES-Continued. 

SHITTIM,  p.  1023. 


Shittim  wood  (Acacia  vera). 

It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  mulberry  tree. 
STAE-APPLE,  p.  10T7. 


Star-Apple  (Chrysophyllum  Cainito). 
TEAK,  p.  1132. 


Teak  (Tectona  grandis). 

WAX-PALM,  p.  1253. 


Clirysophyllum 
Cainito  is  the  most 
important  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  The 
fruit  resembles  a 
large  apple,  which 
in  the  inside  is  di- 
vided into  ten  cells, 
each  containing  a 
black  seed,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gela- 
tinous pulp.  It  is 
eaten  in  the  warm 
climates  of  America 
by  way  of  dessert, 


It  grows  to 
an  immense 
size,  and  is  re- 
markable for 
its  very  large 
leaves,  which 
are  from  12  to 
24  inches  long, 
and  from  8  to 
16broad.Teak 
timber  is 
found  to  be 
excellent  for 
ship-building, 
and  has  been 
called  the  oak 
of  the  East. 


The  0.  andi- 
coia,  unlike  most 
other  palms,  a- 
voids  the  heat  of 
tropical  plains, 
and  thrives  best 
whore  the  tem- 
perature of  the 
air  is  lowered  by 
the  proximity  of 
perpetual  snow. 
It  is  called  Pal- 
ma  de  cera  by 
the  Spaniards, 
and  grows  to  the 
height  of  ISO  ft. 
The  trunk  is 
marked  by  rings, 
caused  by  the 
falling  off  of  the 
leaves,  which  are 
eighteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  long,  and 
is  covered  with  a 
thick  secretion, 
consisting  of  two 
thirds  resin  and 
one  third  wax. 


Wax-Palm  (Ceroxylon  andicola). 


TEUNK-HOSE,  p.  1180. 


A  kind  of  short  wide 
breeches  gathered  in 
above  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them, 
and  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  their  pecu- 
liar cut  as  French,  Gal- 
lic, or  Venetian.  This 
garment  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I. 


Costume,  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Doublet  and  Trunk-hose. 


V. 


VASE,  p.  122T,  def.  1. 


*d^ 


Grecian  Vases. 

Ancient  vases  of  metal,  stone,  and  clay,  and  of  all 
varieties  of  shape,  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
The  most  numerous  class  are  those  of  painted, 
dried  or  baked,  clay,  which  have  been  discovered 
by  thousands  in  tombs  and  catacombs  in  Etruria, 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  some  of  the 
Grecian  islands. 


VELOCIPEDE,  p.  1229. 


A  carriage  for 
one  person,  hav- 
ing two  wheels 
placed  one  before 
the  other,  in  the 
same  line,  and 
connected  by  a 
beam,  on  which 
the  person  sits 
astride,  and  pro- 
pels the  vehicle, 
by  striking  the 
tips  of  his  toes 
against  the  earth. 
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These  words  are  here  grouped  and  compared,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  minute  discriminations  which  belong  to  a  regu- 
lar treatise  on  Synonyms,  but  of  carrying  out  a  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Webster's  original  plan.  He  was  accustomed,  in  denning 
a  word,  to  select  at  times  some  other  word  of  nearly  the  same  import,  and  by  comparing  the  two,  was  able  to  show  more  clearly 
the  use  and  significance  of  the  term  under  consideration.  This  plan  is  here  adopted,  and  applied  to  many  hundreds  of  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  our  language.  The  object  is  to  give  the  leading  sense  of  the  several  words  thus  compared,  and  in  this  way  to  aid 
those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the^subject,  in  making  those  nicer  discriminations  to  which  the  inquiry  will  naturally  lead.  In  the 
numerous  schools  and  academies  where  this  Dictionary  has  been  placed  as  a  book  of  reference,  this  aid  may  be  found  of  peculiar 
value.  It  may  furnish  the  means  of  making  the  "  discriminations  of  synonyms"  a  regular  exercise  for  the  higher  class  of  pupils. 
As  to  the  benefits  of  such  an  exercise,  the  following  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Trench  in  his  book  on  the  Study  of  Words : 

"  In  words  is  a  material  ever  at  hand  on  which  to  train  the  ^pirit  to  a  skillfulness  in  this  [discrimination],  on  which  to  exercise 
its  sagacity  through  the  habit  of  distinguishing  there  where  it  would  be  so  easy  to  confound.  Nor  is  this  habit  of  discrimination 
only  valuable  as  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training;  but  what  a  positive  increase  is  it  of  mental  wealth  when  we  have  learned  to 
discern  between  things  which  really  differ,  but  have  been  hitherto  confused  in  our  minds ;  and  have  made  these  distinctions  per- 
manently our  own  in  the  only  way  by  which  they  can  be  made  secure,  that  is,  by  assigning  to  each  its  appropriate  word  and  pecu- 
liar sign.  *  *  *  Nor  let  us  suppose  this  power  of  exactly  saying  what  we  mean,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  mean,  to 
be  merely  an  elegant  mental  accomplishment.  It  is  indeed  this,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  power  so  surely  indicative  of  a  high  and 
accurate  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  But  it  is  also  much  more  than  this :  it  has  a  moral  meaning  as  well.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  morality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  connected  with  truthfulness.  *  *  *  I  can  not  promise  you  that  the  study  of  syno- 
nyms, or  the  acquaintance  with  derivations,  or  any  other  knowledge  but  the  very  highest  knowledge  of  all,  will  deliver  you  from 
the  temptation  to  misuse  this  or  any  other  gift  of  God — a  temptation  which  always  lies  so  near  us — yet  I  am  sure  that  these  studies 
rightly  pursued  will  do  much  in  leading  us  to  stand  in  awe  of  this  divine  gift  of  words,  and  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  turning  it 
to  any  other  than  those  worthy  ends  for  which  G-od  has  endowed  us  with  it." 


ABA 

To  Abandon,  Desert,  Forsake. 

These  words  agree  in  representing  a  person 
as  giving  up  or  leaving  some  object,  but  differ 
as  to  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

The  distinctive  sense  of  abandon  is  that 
of  giving  up  a  thing  absolutely  and  finally, 
as  if  placed  under  a  ban;  as,  to  abandon 
one's  friends  or  profession.  Crabb  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
since  we  «peak  of  abandoning  a  hopeless  en- 
terprise, or  abandoning  a  shipwrecked  vessel. 
— Desert  is  from  de  and  sero,  to  cease  cultiva- 
ting or  taking  care  of  one's  land.  As  this 
ordinarily  supposes  criminal  neglect,  the  verb, 
when  applied  to  persons  in  the  active  voice, 
has  usually  or  always  a  bad  sense,  implying 
some  breach  of  fidelity,  honor,  &c. ;  as,  to  desert 
one's  colors,  to  desert  one's  post,  to  desert  one's 
principles  or  duty.  When  used  in  the  passive, 
the  sense  is  not  necessarily  bad ;  as,  the  fields 
wore  deserted,  a  deserted  village,  deserted  halls. 
— Forsake  is  from  the  Saxon  for,  and  sacan,  to 
seek  no  longer,  or  to  seek  forth  and  away  from. 
It  therefore,  as  its  distinctive  sense,  sup- 
poses previous  union;  as,  (he  blood  forsook  his 
cheeks;  or  that  the  thing  left  had  been  famil- 
iar or  frequented;  as,  to  forsake  old  friends, 
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to  forsake  the  paths  of  rectitude,  &c.  It  may 
bo  used  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

Abandoned,   Profligate,  Repro- 
bate. 

These  adjectives  agree   in   expressing   the 
idea  of  great  personal  depravity. 

Profligate  (from profligatus,  broken  or  ruined,) 
has  reference  to  open  and  shameless  immorali- 
ties either  in  private  life  or  political  conduct; 
as,  a  profligate  court,  a  profligate  ministry. 
Ton  are  so  witty,  'profligate  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milton's  Death  and  Sin. 
Epigkam  on  Voltaire. 

— Abandoned  is  stronger,  and  has  reference  to 
the  searing  of  conscience  and  hardening  of 
heart  produced  by  a  man's  giving  himself  whol- 
ly up  to  iniquity ;  as,  an  abandoned  villain,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character. — Reprobate  (from 
reprobalus,  rejected  or  condemned,)  is  still 
stronger,  and  describes  the  condition  of  one 
who  is  so  entirely  abandoned  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son as  "given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 

To  Abase,  Debase,  Degrade. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing 
down  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state. 


ABA 

Abase  has  reference  to  a  bringing  down  in 
condition  or  feelings;  as,  to  abase  the  proud, 
to  abase  one's  self  before  God. — Debase  has 
reference  to  the  bringing  down  of  a  thing  in 
purity,  or  making  it  base.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ways used  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  debase  the  mind  by 
vicious  indulgence,  to  debase  one's  style  by 
coarse  or  vulgar  expressions. — Degrade  has 
reference  to  a  bringing  down  from  some  higher 
grade  or  degree  of  elevation.  Thus,  a  priest  is 
degraded  from  the  clerical  office.  When  used 
in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes  a  bringing  down  in 
character  and  just  estimation ;  as,  degraded  by 
intemperance,  a  degrading  employment,  &c. 
In  geology,  degrade  has  the  sense  of  bringing 
down  physically ;  as,  the  rocks  were  degraded 
by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

The  nouns  abasement,  debasement,  degrada- 
tion, follow  the  distinctions  of  their  verbs  as 
given  above. 


To  Abash,  Confuse,  Confound. 

Abash  is  a  stronger  word  than  confuse,  but 
not  so  strong  as  confound.  We  are  abashed 
(connected  with  abase  and  bashful)  when  struck 
either  with  sudden  shame  or  with  a  humbling 
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sense  of  inferiority ;  as,  Peter  was  abashed  by 
the  look  of  bis  master,  "  abashed  tbe  Devil 
stood."  So,  a  modest  youth  is  abashed  in  tbe 
presence  of  those  who  are  greatly  bis  superi- 
ors.— We  are  confused  when,  from  some  unex- 
pected or  startling  occurrence,  we  lose  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  self-possession.  Thus,  a 
witness  is  often  confused  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  a  timid  person  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fused in  entering  a  room  full  of  strangers. — 
We  are  confounded  (from  cum,  witb,  and  f undo, 
to  pour,)  when  our  minds  are  overwhelmed,  as 
it  were,  by  something  wholly  unexpected, 
amazing,  dreadful,  &c,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
to  say.  Thus,  a  criminal  is  usually  confounded 
at  the  discovery  of  his  guilt. 

Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 

To  Abate  (intransitive),  Subside'. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  imply  a 
coming  down  from  some  previously  raised  or 
excited  state. 

Abate  (Fr.  dbattre)  expresses  this  in  respect 
to  degrees,  and  implies  a  diminution  of  force  or 
intensity ;  as,  the  storm  abates,  the  cold  abates, 
the  force  of  the  wind  abates ;  or,  tbe  wind  abates, 
a  fever  abates. — Subside  (from  sub  and  sido,)  to 
settle  down,)  has  reference  to  a  previous  state 
of  agitation  or  commotion  ;  as,  the  waves  sub- 
side after  a  storm,  the  sea  subsides  into  a  calm. 

When  the  words  are  used  figuratively,  the 
same  distinction  should  be  observed.  If  we 
conceive  of  a  thing  as  having  different  degrees 
of  intensity  or  strength,  the  word  to  be  used  is 
abate.  Thus  we  say,  a  man's  anger  abates,  the 
ardor  of  one's  love  abates,  "  winter's  rage 
abates.1'  But  if  tbe  image  be  that  of  a  sinking 
down  into  quiet  from  preceding  excitement  or 
commotion,  the  word  to  be  used  is  subside; 
as,  the  tumult  of  the  people  subsides,  the  pub- 
lic mind  subsided  into  a  calm.  The  same  is 
tbe  case  with  those  emotions  which  are  tu- 
multuous in  their  nature ;  as,  his  passion  sub- 
sides, his  joy  quickly  subsided,  his  grief  sub- 
sided into  a  pleasing  melancholy.  Tet,  if  in 
such  cases  we  were  thinking  of  the  emotion  as 
intense,  we  might  use  abate;  as,  his  joy  will 
abate  in  the  progress  of  time :  and  so  in  other 
instances. 

To  Abdicate,  Resign. 

Abdicate  (from  db,  from,  and  dico,  to  speak 
off,)  expresses  the  act  of  a  monarch  in  yielding 
up  sovereign  authority;  as,  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  to  abdicate  one's  throne,  to  abdicate  the 
government.  King  James  II.  of  England  was 
held  to  have  abdicated  (and  not  merely  deserted 
his  post),  when  he  fled  from  the  country,  and 
thus  ceased  to  administer  the  government. — 
Resign  (from  resigno,  to  break  the  seal  of  office,) 
is  applied  to  the  act  of  any  person,  high  or  low, 
who  gives  back  an  office  or  trust  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  conferred  it.  Tims,  a  minister  re- 
signs, n  military  officer  resigns,  a  clerk  resigns. 
Tho  expression,  "the  king resignedhia crown," 
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sometimes  occurs  in  our  later  literature,  im- 
plying that  be  held  it  from  his  people. — There 
are  other  senses  of  resign  which  are  not  here 
brought  into  view. 

Aberration.     See  Insanity. 
Abettor,  Accessary,  Accomplice. 

These  words  denote  different  degrees  of  com- 
plicity in  some  deed  or  crime. 

An  abettor  is  one  who  incites  or  encourages 
to  the  act,  without  sharing  in  its  performance. 

An  accessary  is  one  who  is  neither  present  nor 
takes  part  in  the  act,  but  accedes  to  or  becomes 
involved  in  its  guilt,  either  by  some  previous 
or  subsequent  act,  as  of  aiding,  concealing,  &c. 

An  accomplice  (from  the  verb  to  accomplish,)  is 
one  who  is  directly  engaged  in  doing  the  deed, 
or  is  held,  by  construction  of  law,  to  have  been 
so  engaged.  Thus,  in  treason,  there  are  no 
abettors  or  accessaries,  but  all  are  held  to  be 
principals  or  accomplices. 

Abettors  propose,  incite,  instigate  or  pro- 
mote; accessaries  assist1,  aid,  help  forward; 
accomplices  carry  into  effect,  execute  or  com- 
plete. 

Abbey.     See  Cloister. 

To  Abhor.     See  To  Hate. 

Ability,  Capacity. 

These  words  come  into  comparison  when 
applied  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers. 

Ability  (Fr.  habilite,  ease  of  execution,)  has 
reference  to  the  active  exercise  of  our  faculties. 
It  implies  not  only  native  vigor  of  mind,  but  that 
ease  and  promptitude  of  execution  which  arise 
from  superior  mental  training.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  the  ability  with  which  a  book  is  written,  an 
argument  maintained,  a  negotiation  carried  on, 
&c.  It  always  supposes  something  to  be  done. 
and  the  power  of  doing  it. —  Capacity  (from 
capio,  to  take  in,)  has  reference  to  the  receptive 
powers.  In  its  higher  exercises,  it  supposes 
great  quickness  of  apprehension  and  breadth  of 
intellect,  with  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  knowledge.  Hence  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  resources  and  unde- 
veloped power.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon. 
Blaise.Pascal  and  Edmund  Burke.  "  Capacity," 
says  IT.  Taylor,  "  is  requisite  to  devise,  and 
ability  to  execute  a  great  enterprise." 

Tho  word  abilities,  in  the  plural,  embraces 
both  these  qualities,  and  denotes  high  mental 
endowments. 

To  Abolish,  Repeal,  Abrogate, 
Ricvoke,  Annul,  Nullify. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
setting  aside  by  some  overruling  act. 

Abolisli  applies  particularly  to  things  of  a 
permanent  nature,  such  as  institutions,  usages, 
customs,  &c. ;  as,  to  abolish  monopolies,  serf- 
dom, slavery,  &c. — Repeal  describes  the  act  by 
which  the  legislature  of  a  state  sets  aside  .» 
law  which  it  had  previously  enacted. — Abro- 


gate (from  db  and  rogo,  to  call  back,)  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  repeal  of  a  law  by  tbe 
Boman  people ;  and  hence,  when  the  power  of 
making  laws  was  usurped  by  the  emperors, 
the  term  was  applied  to  their  act  of  setting 
aside  the  laws.  Thus  it  came  to  express  that 
act  by  which  a  sovereign  or  an  executive 
government  sets  aside  laws,  ordinances,  regu- 
lations, treaties,  conventions,  &c. — Revoke  (from 
revoco,  to  call  back,)  denotes  tbe  act  of  recall- 
ing some  previous  grant  which  conferred 
power,  privilege,  &c. ;  as,  to  revoke  a  decree,  to 
revoke  a  power  of  attorney,  &c.  Thus,  also, 
we  speak  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes. — Annul  is  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  denoting  simply  to  make  void;  as,  to 
annul  a  contract,  to  annul  an  agreement,  &c. — 
Nullify  (from  nullus  and  fio,  to  make  of  no 
effect,)  is  an  old  word  recently  revived  in  this 
country,  and  applied  to  the  setting  of  things 
aside  either  by  force  or  by  total  disregard ;  as, 
to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress. 

To  Abominate.     See  To  Hate. 

Abridgment,  Compendium,  Epitome, 
Abstract,  Synopsis. 

An  abridgment  is  made  by  omitting  the  less 
important  parts  of  some  larger  work;  as, 
Bacon's  Abridgment. — A  compendium  (from 
the  Latin)  is  a  brief  exhibition  of  a  subject  or 
science  for  common  use;  as,  a  Compendium  of 
American  Literature,  a  Compendium  of  Logic. — 
An  epitome  (Gr.,  a  cutting  down,)  corresponds 
to  a  compendium,  and  gives  briefly  the  most 
material  points  of  a  subject ;  as,  an  Epitome  of 
History. — An  abstract  is  a  brief  statement  of  a 
thing  in  its  main  points. — A  synopsis  (Gr., 
literally  a  looking  at  collectively,)  is  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  subject  or  work  in  its  several 
parts. 

To  Abrogate.     See  To  Abolish. 

Absent,  Abstracted. 

These  words  both  imply  a  want  of  attention 
to  surrounding  objects,  but  for  different  causes. 

We  speak  of  a  man  as  absent,  when  his 
thoughts  wander  from  present  scenes  or  topics 
of  discourse ;  we  speak  of  him  as  abstracted 
when  his  mind  (usually  for  a  brief  period)  is 
strongly  drawn  off  to  some  remote  object  or 
train  of  thought,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
giving  attention  to  what  is  going  on  around 
him.  Absence  of  mind  is  usually  the  result  of 
loose  habits  of  thought;  abstraction  commonly 
arises  either  from  engrossing  interests  and 
cares,  or  unfortunate  habits  of  association. 

To  Absolve,  Exonerate,  Acquit. 

Wo  speak  of  a  man  as  absolved  (Lat.,  absolvo, 
to  release,)  from  something  that  binds  his  con- 
science or  involves  the  charge  of  wrong-doing; 
as,  to  absolve  from  allegiance  or  from  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  to  absolve  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  criminal  conduct. — We  speak  of  a  per- 
son ns  exonerated  (from  ex,  from,  and  onus,  a 
load,)  when  ho  is  released  from  some  burden 
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which  had  rested  upon  him ;  as,  to  exonerate 
from  suspicion,  to  exonerate  from  blame  or 
odium. — We  speak  of  a  person  as  acquitted 
(from  Fr.  acquitter,  to  exempt  from  charge), 
when  a  decision  has  been  made  in  his  favor 
cither  by  a  jury  or  by  disinterested  persons ; 
as,  acquitted  of  all  participation  in  the  crime. 

To  Absorb,  Engross,  Swallow  up, 
Engulf. 

These  words  agree  in  one  general  idea,  that 
of  completely  taking  up.  They  are  chiefly  used 
in  a  figurative  sense,  and  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  reference  to  their  etymology. 

We  speak  of  a  person  as  absorbed  (lit,  drawn 
in  as  by  a  whirlpool,)  in  study  or  some  other  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  interest. — We  speak  of 
a  person  as  engrossed  (lit,  seized  upon  in  the 
gross,  or  wholly,)  by  something  which  occupies 
his  whole  time  and  thoughts,  as  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  honor. — We  speak 
of  a  person  (under  a  stronger  image,)  as  swal- 
lowed up,  and  lost  in  that  which  completely 
occupies  his  thoughts  aud  feelings,  as  in  grief 
at  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  in  the  multiplied 
cares  of  life. — We  speak  of  a  person  as  engulfed 
in  that  which  (like  a  gulf),  takes  in  all  his 
hopes  and  interests,  as  engulfed  in  misery, 
engulfed  in  ruin. 

Lethean  gulfs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 

Cowper. 
Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Brittania's  stage, 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage. 

Tiokell. 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
All  other  cares? — Addison. 
And  in  destruction's  river 
JSngu/fnnd  siocdlow  up. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Abstract.     See  Abridgment. 

Abstracted.     See  Absent. 

Absurd,  Irrational,  Foolish,  Pre- 
posterous. 

Of  these  terms  irrational  is  the  weakest,  de- 
noting that  which  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason;  as,  an  irrational 
course  of  life. — Foolish  rises  higher  and  implies 
either  a  perversion  of  that  faculty,  or  an  ab- 
solute weakness  or  fatuity  of  mind ;  as,  foolish 
enterprises. — Absurd  (from  absurdus,  deaf  or 
stupid,)  rises  still  higher,  representing  a  person 
as  deaf  t<5  the  voice  of  reason,  and  Ms  opinion 
or  conduct  as  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense;  as,  an  absurd  scheme,  an  absurd 
hypothesis,  an  absurd  argument,  &c. — Prepos- 
terous (from  pros  and  pono,  to  place,)  rises  still 
higher,  and  supposes  an  absolute  inversion  in 
the  order  of  things  ;  0r  in  plain  terms,  a  "  put- 
ing  of  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;"  as,  a,  prepos- 
terous suggestion,  preposterous  conduct,  a  pre- 
posterous regulation  or  law. 

Abundance,  Plenty,  Exuberance. 

These  words  rise  upon  each  other  in  ex- 
pro^sinn;  the  idea  of  fullness. 


Plenty  (from  plenus,  full,)  denotes  a  sufficiency 
to  supply  every  want ;  as,  plenty  of  food,  plenty 
of  money,  &c. — Abundance  (from  abundo,  to 
overflow,)  expresses  more,  and  gives  the  idea 
of  superfluity  or  excess;  as,  abundance  of 
riches,  an  abundance  of  wit  and  humor.  Often, 
however,  it  only  denotes  plenty  in  a  high  de- 
gree.— Exuberance  (from  exubero,  to  grow  lux- 
uriantly,) rises  still  higher,  and  implies  a  burst- 
ing forth  on  every  side,  producing  great  super- 
fluity or  redundance ;  as,  an  exuberance  of 
mirth,  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  &c. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease. 

Harte. 

At  the  whisper  of  thy  word, 

Crown'd  abundance  spreads  my  board. 

Ckasiiaw. 

Burke  was  equally  distinguished  for  richness  of 
thought  and  exuberance  of  imagery. — Anon. 

Abundant.     See  Ample. 

Abuse,  Invective. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  are  applied 
to  the  language  of  insult  uttered  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  excitement. 

Abuse  is  generally  prompted  by  anger,  and 
vented  in  words ;  invective  is  more  frecpiently 
used  in  .writing  or  in  public  debate.  Abuse 
generally  takes  place  in  private  quarrels ;  in- 
vective in  discussions  before  the  public.  Abuse 
is  the  weapon  of  the  vulgar :  invective  is  the 
instrument  of  the  higher  orders. 

I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong. 

Samson  Agonistes. 
Ami  more  to  make  him  publicly  despised, 
Libels,  invectives,  railing  rhymes  were  sowed 
Among  the  vulgar  to  prepare  his  fall. 

Daniel. 

To  Accept.      See  To  Receive. 

Accessory.     See  Abettor. 

Accidental,  Incidental,  Casual, 
Fortuitous,  Contingent. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  accidental  (from  ad 
and  cado,)  when  it  falls  to  us  as  by  chance, 
and  not  in  the  regular  course  of  things ;  as,  an 
accidental  meeting,  .an  accidental  advantage, 
&c. — We  call  a  thing  incidental  (from  in  and 
cado,)  when  it  falls,  as  it  were,  into  some  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  but  is  secondary  and  forms 
no  essential  part  thereof;  as,  an  incidental  re- 
mark; an  incidental  evil,  an  incidental  benefit. 
— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  casual  (from  cado,  to 
fall,)  or  fortuitous  (from  fors,  chance,)  when  it 
falls  out  or  happens,  as  it  were,  by  mere  chance, 
without  being  prearranged  or  premeditated; 
a«s,  a  casucd  remark  or  encounter ;  a  "fortuiUous 
concourse  of  atoms."  Rat. — We  call  a  thing 
contingent  when  it  is  such  that,  considered  in 
itself,  it  may  or  may  not  happen,  but  is  de- 
pendent for  its  existence  on  something  else ; 
as.  the  time  of  my  coming  will  be  contingent  on 
intelligence  vet  to  be  received. 


To  Accompany,  Attend,  Escort. 

We  accompany  those  with  whom  we  go  as 
companions. — We  attend  those  whom  we  wait 
upon  or  follow. — We  escort  those  whom  we  at- 
tend with  a  view  to  guard  and  protect. 

A  gentleman  accompanies  a  friend  to  some 
public  place,  he  attends  or  escorts  a  lady.  The 
disciples  at  Miletus  accompanied  Paul  to  the 
ship  ;  one  of  the  clergy  in  that  quarter  at  the 
present  day  would  expect  to  be  attended,  at 
least,  if  not  Lscorted. 

Accomplice.     See  Abettor. 

To  Accomplish,   Effect,  Execute, 
Achieve,  Perform. 

These  words  agree  in  the  general  idea  of 
carrying  out  to  some  end  proposed.  Their  dif- 
ferences will  be  sufficiently  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing examples.  We  accomplish  (from  ad  and 
compleo,  to  fill  up  to,)  an  end  or  object,  &c. ; 
we  effect  (from  e  and  facio,  to  make  or  carry 
out,)  a  purpose ;  we  execute  (from  e  and  sequor, 
to  follow  out,)  a  design,  project,  plan,  &c. ;  we 
perforin  (from  per  and  formo,  to  form  or  carry 
through,)  a  work  or  task,  &c. ;  we  achieve  (from 
Fr.  achever,  to  finish,)  some  enterprise  or  un- 
dertaking of  importance. 

Accordingly,  Consequently. 

These  words  indicate  a  connection  between 
two  things,  the  latter  of  which  is  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  former. 

Accordingly  marks  the  connection  as  one  of 
simple  accordance  or  congruity,  leading  natur- 
ally to  the  result  which  followed  ;  as,  "  he  was 
absent  when  I  called,  and  I  accordingly  left  my 
card ;"  "  our  preparations  were  all  finished,  and 
we  accordingly  set  sail." — Consequently  marks  a 
closer  connection,  that  of  logical  or  causal  se- 
quence ;  as,  "  the  papers  were  not  ready,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  signed."  "  Reputa- 
tion is  power ;  consequently  to  despise  is  to 
weaken." — South. 

Account,  ISTarrativf,  Narration, 
Recital. 

These  words  are  applied  to  different  modes 
of  rehearsing  a  series  of  events. 

Account  (from  Fr.  conte,  a  tale  or  short  story,) 
turns  attention  not  so  much  to  the  speaker  as 
to  the  fact  related ;  and  more  properly  applies  to 
the  report  of  some  single  event,  or  a  group  of 
incidents  taken  as  a  whole  ;  as,  an  account  of  a 
battle,  of  a  shipwreck,  &c. — A  narrative  (from 
narro,  to  tell,)  is  a  continuous  story  of  connected 
incidents,  such  as  one  friend  might  tell  to  an- 
other ;  as,  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  a  siege, 
a  narrative  of  one's  life,  &c. — Narration  is  usu- 
ally the  same  as  narrative,  but  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe  the  mode  of  relating  events ; 
as,  his  powers  of  narration  are  uncommonly 
great.  In  oratory,  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
narrative  part  of  an  oration. — Recital  (from  re 
and  cilo,  to  summon  up,)  denotes  a  series  of 
events  drawn  out  into  minute  particulars,  usu- 
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ally  expressing  something  which  peculiarly  in- 
terests the  feelings  of  the  speaker ;  as,  the  re- 
cital of  one's  wrongs,  disappointments,  suffer- 
ings, &c. 

Accurate,  Correct,  Exact,  Precise. 

"We  speak  of  a  thing  as  correct  (from  correctus, 
made  straight,)  with  reference  to  some  rule  or 
standard  of  comparison ;  as,  a  correct  account, 
a  correct  likeness,  a  man  of  correct  deportment. 
— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  accurate  (from  ad 
and  euro,  to  do  carefully,)  with  reference  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  its  execution,  and  the 
increased  correctness  to  be  expected  there- 
from ;  as,  an  accurate  statement,  an  accurate 
detail  of  particulars. — We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
exact  (from  exactus,  carried  out  completely,) 
with  reference  to  that  perfected  state  of  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  no  defect  and  no  redundance; 
as,  an  exact  coincidence,  the  exact  truth,  an 
exact  likeness. — We  speak  of  a  thing  as  precise 
(from  prcecisus,  cut  down,)  when  we  think  of  it 
as  strictly  conformed  to  some  rule  or  model,  as 
if  cut  down  thereto  ;  as,  a  precise  conformity  to 
instructions ;  precisely  right ;  he  was  very  pre- 
cise in  giving  his  directions. 

To  Accuse,  Charge,  Impeach,  Ar- 
raign. 

These  words  agree  in  bringing  home  to  a 
person  the  imputation  of  wrong-doing. 

To  accuse  (from  ad  and  causam,  a  suit,)  is  a 
somewhat  formal  act,  and  is  applied  usually 
(though  not  exclusively)  to  crimes ;  as,  to  ac- 
cuse of  treason. — Charge  is  informal,  referring 
more  commonly  to  moral  delinquencies ;  as,  to 
charge  with  dishonest)'-  or  falsehood. — Arraign 
(old  Fr.  ad  reson,  from  ad  rationem  ponere,  to 
bring  to  account,)  is  the  bringing  of  a  person 
before  a  tribunal-  for  trial ;  as,  to  arraign  one 
before  a  court  or  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
— Impeach  is  simply  a  word  of  more  dignity 
than  arraign  ;  as,  to  impeach  a  minister  of  high 
crimes ;  to  impeach  one's  motives.  It  shows 
the  curious  changes  which  take  place  in  lan- 
guage, that  peach,  which  was  originally  the 
same  as  impeach,  is  now  one  of  our  lowest 
words  for  accuse,  and  is  used  only  among 
thieveSj  &c. 

To  achieve.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Acknowledge,  Recognize. 

Acknowledge  is  from  the  Sax.  cnawan,  to 
know,  and  lecgan,  to  lay,  ©r  lay  open.  It  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  keep  back  or  conceal;  and 
supposes  that  something  had  been  previously 
known  to  us  (though  perhaps  not  to  others) 
which  we  now  feel  bound  to  lay  open  or  make 
public.  Thus,  a  man  acknowledges  a  secret 
marriage,  one  who  has  done  wrong  acknowl- 
edges his  fault,  an  author  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  those  who  have  aided  him. — Recog- 
nize (from  re  and  cagno.sc.o)  supposes  that  we 
have  either  forgotten  or  not  had  the  evidence 
of  a  thing  distinctly  before  our  minds;  but 
that  now  we  know  it  (as  it  were)  anew,  or  re- 


ceive and  admit  it  on  the  ground  of  the  evi- 
dence it  brings.  Thus,  we  recognize  a  friend 
after  a  long  absence.  We  recognize  facts,  prin- 
ciples, truths,  &c,  when  their  evidence  is 
brought  up  fresh  to  the  mind ;  as,  "  bad  men 
usually  recognize  the  providence  of  God  in 
seasons  of  danger."  A  foreign  minister,  con- 
sul or  agent  of  any  kind,  is  recognized  on  the 
ground  of  his  producing  satisfactory  credentials. 

Acquaintance,  Familiarity,  Inti- 
macy. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  close- 
ness in  social  intercourse. 

Acquaintance  arises  from  occasional  inter- 
course ;  as,  our  acquaintance  has  been  a  brief 
one. — Familiarity  springs  from  persons,  being 
frequently  together,  so  as  to  wear  off  all  re- 
straint and  reserve  ;  as,  the  familiarity  of  old 
companions. — Intimacy  is  the  result  of  close 
connection  and  the  freest  interchange  of  thought; 
as,  the  intimacy  of  established  friendship. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our 
nearer  acquaintance  with  him. — Addison. 

"We  contract  at  last  such  a  familiarity  with  them 
as  makes  it  difficult  and  irksome  for  us  to  call  off  our 
minds. — Attekbury. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and  in- 
timacies to  men  of  virtue. — Rogers. 

Acquire.     See  To  Obtain. 

Acquit.     See  To  Absolve. 

Acrimony,  Asperity,  PIarshness, 

Tartness. 

These  words  express  different  degrees  of 
angry  feeling  or  language. 

Tartness  springs  from  an  irritable  temper 
united  to  quickness  of  intellect. — Asperity  and 
harshness  arise  from  angry  feelings  connected 
with  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others. — 
Acrimony  is  a  biting  sharpness  produced  by  an 
embittered  spirit. 

Tartness  of  reply ;  harshness  of  accusation ; 
acrimony  of  invective. 

No  order  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony 
or  longer  continuance. — Rambler. 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  teen  received. — Johnson. 

A  just  reverence  of  mankind  prevents  the  growth 
of  harshness  and  brutality. — Shaftesbury. 

The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh— I  long  to  know  them  all. 

Cowpee. 

Actual.     See  Real. 

Accte.     See  Subtile. 

Adaue.     See  Axiom. 

To  Add,  Join,  Annex,  Unite, 

Coalesce. 

We  add  by  bringing  filings  together  so  as 
to  form  a  whole. — Wo  join  by  putting  one 
tiling  to  another  in  close  or  continuous  con- 
nection.— We   annex   (from  ad  and  necto,  to 
I  fasten,)  by  attaching  sonic  adjunct  to  a  larger 
I  body. — Wo  unite  (from  unitas,  state  of  one- 


ness,) by  bringing  things  together  so  that 
their  parts  adhere  or  intermingle. — Things 
coalesce  (from  coalesco,  to  grow  together,)  by 
coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their 
parts. 

To  add  quantities ;  to  join  houses ;  to  annex 
territory  ;  to  unite  kingdoms  ;  to  make  parties 
coalesce. 

Addicted,  Devoted,  Consecrated, 
Dedicated. 

Addicted  (from  ad  and  dico,  to  declare  for,) 
was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  "  ad- 
dicted to  letters,"  but  is  now  employed  only 
in  a  bad  one;  as,  "  addicted  to  vice." — Devoted 
(from  de  and  voveo,  to  give  up  by  vow,)  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  expressing  an 
habitual  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
favorite  object;  as,  "devoted  to  science." — 
Consecrated  (from  consecro,  to  devote  as  sa- 
cred,) and  dedicated  (from  dedico,  to  give  relig- 
iously,) express  devotion  of  a  higher  kind  in- 
volving religious  sentiment ;  as,  "  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Church;"  "dedicated  to 
God." 

Adherence,  Adhesion. 

These  words,  which  were  once  freely  inter- 
changed, are  now  almost  entirely  separated. 

Adherence  is  no  longer  used  to  denote  phys- 
ical union,  but  is  applied  to  mental  states  or 
habits;  as,  "a  strict  adherence  to  one's  duty," 
"close  adherence  to  the  argument,"  &c. — Ad- 
hesion is  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  physical 
sense,  except  in  the  phrase  "to  give  in  one's 
adhesion  to  a  cause  or  party." 

Adhesion.     See  Adherence. 
Adjacent,  Adjoining,  Contiguous. 

Things  are  adjacent  (from  ad  and  jacio.) 
when  they  lie  near  to  each  other  without  act- 
ually touching;  as,  adjacent  fields,  adjacent 
villages,  &c.  Things  are  adjoining  (ad  and 
jungo,)  when  they  meet  at  some  line  or  point 
of  junction ;  as,  adjoining  farms,  an  adjoining 
highway.  What  is  spoken  of  as  contiguous 
(from  con  and  tango,  to  touch,)  should  properly 
touch  on  the  whole  of  one  side  ;  as,  a  row  of 
contiguous  buildings,  a  wood  contiguous  to  a 
plain.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially 
among  the  poets,  contiguous  is  applied  to  things 
that  are  very  near,  but  not  in  absolute  con- 
tact ;  as,  &*' 

""Where,  then,  ah  I  where  shall  Poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  Pride." 


Adjoining.     See  Adjacent. 
To  Adjourn,  Prorogue. 

These  words  are  used  in  respect  to  public 
bodies  when  they  lay  aside  business  and  sep- 
arate. 

Adjourn,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  is  applied  to  all  cases  in  which  such 
bodies  separate  for  a  brief  period,  with  a  view 
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to  meet  again.  Prorogue  is  applied  in  Great 
Britain  to  that  act  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment which  brings  a  session  of  Parliament  to 
a  close.  The  word  is  not  used  in  this  coun- 
try, but  a  legislative  body  is  said  in  such  a 
case,  to  adjourn  sine  die.  "  A  prorogation  is  the 
conthmnnce  of  Parliament  from  one  session  to 
another.' ' — Blackstone. 

Admission.     See  Admittance. 
Admittance,  Admission. 

These  words  are,  to  some  extent,  in  a  state 
of  transition  and  change. 

Admittance  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  its 
primary  sense  of  access  into  some  locality  or 
building.  Thus  we  see  on  the  doors  of  facto- 
ries. &c,  "  No  admittance."  Its  secondary  or 
moral  sense;  as,  "  admittance  to  the  church," 
is  almost  entirely  laid  aside. — Admission  has 
taken  to  itself  the  secondary  or  figurative 
senses ;  as,  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ;  admission  to  the  church ;  the  admissions 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute.  And 
even  when  used  in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  not 
identical  with  admittance.  Thus,  we  speak  of 
admission  into  a  country,  territory,  and  other 
larger  localities,  &c,  where  admittance  could 
not  be  used.  So,  when  we  speak  of  admissioyi 
to  a  concert  or  other  public  assembly,  the 
meaning  is  not  perhaps  exactly  that  of  admit- 
tance, viz.,  access  within  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing; but  rather  a  reception  into  the  audience, 
or  access  to  the  performances. — But  the  lines 
of  distinction  on  this  subject  are  not  fully 
drawn. 

Admonition,  Reprehension,  Re- 
proof. 

Admonition  is  prospective  and  relates  to 
moral  delinquencies;  its  object  is  to  prevent 
further  transgression.  Reprehension  and  re- 
proofare  retrospective,  the  former  being  milder 
than  the  latter,  and  involving  less  that  affects 
personal  independence.  A  person  of  any  age 
or  station  may  be  liable  to  reprehension  in  case 
of  wrong  conduct,  but  reproof  is  confined  to 
children  or  inferiors.  "The  master  of  a  school 
may  bo  exposed  to  the  reprehension  of  the 
parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety ;  his 
scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof." — 
Craisbe.  "When  a  man  feels  the  reprehen- 
sion of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he 
is  easily  heated  into  resentment." — Johnson. 
"  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it." — Steele. 

To  Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate, 
Embellish. 

We  decorate  and  ornament  by  putting  on 
some  adjunct  which  is  attractive  or  beautiful 
and  which  serves  to  heighten  the  general  ef- 
fect. Thus,  a  lady's  head-dress  may  be  orna- 
mented or  decorated  with  flowers  or  jewelry ;  a 
hall  may  be  decorated  witli  carving  or  gilding, 
I  and  ornamented  with   wreaths   of  flowers. — 


We  embellish  (Pr.  embellir,  to  render  beautiful,) 
not  so  much  by  mere  adjuncts,  as  by  so  modi- 
fying the  thing  itself  in  its  constituent  parts,  as 
to  render  it  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
Thus,  a  book  may  be  embellished  with  rich  en- 
gravings, which  are  not  strictly  adjuncts,  but 
an  integral  part  of  the  volume  itself.  So,  the 
grounds  around  a  house  may  be  embellished 
with  flower-beds  and  shrubbery,  which  form  a 
constituent  part  of  the  scene. — Adorn  is  some- 
times identical  with  decorate,  as  when  we  say, 
a  lady  was  adorned  with  jewels.  In  other 
cases,  it  seems  to  imply  something  more. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  a  gallery  of  paintings  as 
adorned  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  great 
masters,  or  adorned  with  noble  statuary  and 
columns.  Here  decorated  and  ornamented  would 
hardly  be  appropriate.  There  is  a  value  in 
these  works  of  genius  beyond  mere  show  and 
ornament. 

All  these  words,  except  decorate,  are  used 
in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense;  as,  a 
character  adorned  with  every  Christian  grace ; 
a  style  embellished  with  rich  and  beautiful 
imagery.  Still,  there  is  at  times  a  certain  de- 
gree of  vagueness  in  their  use ;  and  these  re- 
marks are  only  designed  to  show  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  well-founded  difference  between 
them. 

Adulation,  Flattery,  Compliment. 

Men  deal  in  compliments  from  a  desire  to 
please ;  they  use  flattery  either  from  undue  ad- 
miration, or  a  wish  to  gratify  vanity;  they 
practice  adulation  from  sordid  motives  and 
with  a  mingled  spirit  of  falsehood  and  hypoc- 
risy. Compliments  are  often  unmeaning ; 
flattery  is  apt  to  become  gross ;  adulation  is 
always  servile  and  usually  fulsome.  Adida- 
iion  is  practiced  by  courtiers ;  flattery  by  lov- 
ers ;  compliments  are  used  by  the  fashionable. 

Advantage,  Advantageous,  Bene- 
fit, Beneficial. 

We  speak  of  a  thing  as  a  benefit  (from  bene, 
well,  and  facio,  to  do,)  or  beneficial,  when  it  is 
simply  productive  of  good;  as,  "the  benefits  of 
early  discipline,"  "  the  beneficial  effects  of  ad- 
versity."— We  speak  of  a  thing  as  an  advan- 
tage or  as  advantageous  (connected  with  ad- 
vance,) when  it  affords  us  the  means  of  getting 
forward,  and  places  us  on  a  "  vantage  ground" 
for  further  effort.  Hence,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  benefits  and  the  advantages  of 
early  education ;  between  a  beneficial  and  an 
advantageous  investment  of  money. 

Offered  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 
By  faith,  not  void  of  works. — Milton. 

Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'Tis  hut  what  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains. 

Pope. 

Advantageous.     See  Advantage. 
Adventurous.     See  Rash. 


Adversary,  Enemy,  Opponent, 
Antagonist. 

Enemy  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  which 
necessarily  implies  a  state  of  personal  hostility. 
Men  may  be  adversaries,  antagonists,  or  oppo- 
nents to  each  other  in  certain  respects,  and  yet 
have  no  feelings  of  general  animosity.  An 
adversary  may  be  simply  one  who  is  placed  for 
a  time  in  a  hostile  position,  as  in  argument,  or 
in  chess  playing.  An  opponent  is  one  who  is 
ranged  against  another  (perhaps  passively)  on 
the  opposing  side.  An  antagonist  is  one  who 
struggles  against  another  with  active  effort, 
either  in  a  literal  fight  or  in  verbal  debate. 


Adverse. 
To  Advert. 
Affection. 
Affiant. 
Affidavit. 


See  Averse. 

See  To  Refer. 
See  Attachment. 
See  Deponent. 
See  Deposition. 


To   Affirm,  Asseverate,   Aver, 
Protest. 

We  affirm  (from  ad  and  firmo,  to  make  firm 
or  sure,)  when  we  declare  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tain, and  such  as  ought  to  be  received  on  our 
credit.  We  asseverate  it  (from  assevero,  to  de- 
clare rigidly  or  severely,)  with  increased  posi- 
tiveness  as  what  cannot  be  disputed.  ~We 
aver  it  with  solemnity,  as  if  speaking  (a  vero) 
in  behalf  of  Truth  herself.  We  protest  it  (from 
pro,  before,  and  testes,  witnesses),  as  what 
others  around  us  can  verify  by  their  testi- 
mony. 

People  asseverate  in  order  to  produce  a  con- 
viction of  their  veracity  ;  they  aver  when  they 
are  peculiarly  desirous  to  be  believed;  they 
protest  when  they  wish  to  free  themselves  from 
imputations,  or  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
innocence. 

Affliction,    Sorrow,    Grief,    Dis- 
tress. 

Affliction  and  sorrow  are  terms  of  wide  and 
general  application ;  grief  and  distress,  have 
reference  to  particular  cases.  Affliction  (from 
ad  and  fiigo,  to  smite  or  dash  down)  is  the 
stronger  term.  The  suffering  lies  deeper  in 
the  soul,  and  arises  from  some  powerful  cause ; 
such  as  the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear — friends, 
health,  property,  &c.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere 
sickness  or  pain  as  "afflictions,"  though  a  person 
who  suffers  from  them  is  said  to  be  afflicted, ; 
but  deprivations  of  every  kind,  such  as  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  loss  of  limbs,  &c,  are  called 
afflictions,  showing  that  the  term  applies  par- 
ticularly to  prolonged  sources  of  suffering. — 
Sorrow  (from  Sax.  sorg,  anxiety,)  and  grief 
(from  L.  gravis,  heavy,)  always  imply  mental 
suffering.  Grief  is  the  stronger  term  of  the  two, 
usually  denoting  sorrow  from  some  definite- 
cause,  and  that  always  in  the  past.  Thus,  we 
feel  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  sorrow 
during  his  illness ;  the  past  delinquencies  of  a 
child  are  remembered  with  grief,  his  present  mis- 
conduct  is  looked  upon  with  sorrow. — 'Distress 
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(from  distringo,  to  strain  or  tear  asunder)  im- 
plies extreme  suffering,  either  bodily  or  rnentaL 
In  its  higher  stages  it  denotes  pain  of  a  restless, 
agitating  kind,  and  almost  always  supposes 
some  struggle  of  mind  or  body.  Affliction  is 
allayed;  grief  subsides;  sorrow  is  soothed; 
distress  is  mitigated. 

Affront,  Insult,  Outrage. 

An  affront  (from  ad,  to,  and  frons,  the  face) 
is  a  designed  mark  of  disrespect,  usually  in  the 
.presence  of  others.  An  insult  (from  in  and 
sulto,  to  leap  upon)  is  a  personal  attack  either 
by  words  or  actions,  designed  to  humiliate  or 
degrade.  An  outrage  (from  out  or  utter,  and 
rage  or  violence)  is  an  act  of  extreme  and  vio- 
lent insult  or  abuse.  An  affront  piques  and 
mortifies ;  an  insult  irritates  and  provokes ;  an 
outrage  wounds  and  injures. 

Captious  persons  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  "When  people,  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. — Ceabb. 

Agitation.'     See  Emotion. 
Agony,  Anguish,  Pang. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  extreme 
pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Agony  (Gr.  struggle)  denotes  acute  and  per- 
manent pain,  usually  of  the  whole  system,  and 
often  producing  contortions. — Anguish  (from 
angor,  choking)  denotes  severe  pressure,  and 
considered  as  bodily  suffering  is  more  commonly 
local  (as  the  anguish  of  a  wound),  thus  differing 
from  agony. — A  fang  (from  Sax.  pinan,  to  tor- 
ture) is  a  paroxysm  of  excruciating  pain. 

The  agonies  of  death ;  the  anguish  of  a  dis- 
eased limb ;   the  pangs  of  dissolution 

The  agonies  or  pangs  of  remorse;  the  an- 
guish of  a  wounded  conscience. 

Aid.     See  Help. 

Agreeable.     See  Pleasant. 

Alarm,  Fright,  Terror,  Conster- 
nation. 

These  words  express  different  degrees  of  fear 
at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Frigid  is  the  least  vivid  emotion,  and  chiefly 
affects  the  nerves  and  senses.  Alarm  (It.  alV 
arrnc,  to  arms)  is  the  hurried  agitation  of  feel- 
ing which  springs  from  a  sense  of  immediate 
and  extreme  exposure.  Terror  is  agitating 
and  excessive  fear,  which  usually  benumbs  the 
faculties.  Consternation  (from  con  and  sterno, 
to  smite  down)  is  overwhelming  terror,  which 
usually  overpowers  the  mind. 

Alarm  agitates  the  feelings ;  terror  disorders 
the  understanding ,  fright  seizes  on  the  senses ; 
consternation  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul 
and  subdues  its  faculties. 

Alienation.     See  Insanity. 

To  Allay.     See  To  Alleviatk. 

I _  
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Allegiance,  Loyalty. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  the  general 
idea  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  "  powers 
that  be." 

Allegiance  from  ad,  to,  and  ligo,  to  bind)  is 
a  principle ;  loyalty  (from  lex,  law)  is  a  feeling 
or  sentiment.  Allegiance  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  government,  and  in  a  republic  we  gen- 
erally speak  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  to 
the  state,  &c.  In  well-conducted  monarchies, 
this  sentiment  takes  the  form  of  loyalty,  and  is 
a  warm-hearted  feeling  of  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  the  Sovereign.  It  is  personal  in  its  nature ; 
and  hence  we  speak  of  the  loyalty  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  not  of  her  allegiance.  In  cases 
where  we  personify,  loyalty  is  more  commonly 
the  word  used ;  as,  loyalty  to  the  Constitution, 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  loyalty  to  truth 
and  religion,  &c. 
Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  allegiance  hear  me! 

SlIAKESPEAKE. 

Abdiel  faithful  found, 
Unshaken,  unsednced,  uuterrifjed, 
His  loyalty  he  kept. — Milton. 

To  Alleviate,  Mitigate,  Assuage, 
Allay. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of  re- 
lief from  some  painful  state ;  and  being  all 
figurative,  they  differ  in  their  application  ac- 
cording to  the  image  under  which  this  idea  is 
presented. 

Alleviate  (from  levis,  light)  supposes  a  load 
which  is  lightened  or  taken  off;  as,  to  alleviate 
one's  cares.  Mitigate  (from  mitis,  mild)  sup- 
poses something  fierce  which  is  made  mild ;  as, 
to  mitigate  one's  anguish.  Assuage  supposes 
something  violent  which  is  quieted ;  as,  to  as- 
suage one's  sorrow.  Allay  (from  Sax.  alegan,  to 
lay  or  depress)  supposes  something  previously 
excited  but  now  brought  down;  as,  to  allay 
one's  suffering. 

To  alleviate  the  distresses  of  life ;  to  mitigate 
the  fierceness  of  passion ;  to  assuage  angry 
feeling  ;  to  allay  wounded  sensibihty. 

To  Allow.  See  To  Permit. 
To  Allude.  See  To  Refer. 

To  Allure,  Entice,  Decoy,  Seduce. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  acting  upon 
the  mind  b}'  some  strong  controlling  influence, 
and  differ  according  to  the  image  under  which 
this  is  presented.  They  are  all  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  except  allure,  which  has  sometimes 
(though  rarely)  a  good  one. 

We  are  allured  (from  here)  by  the  prospect  or 
offer  (usually  deceptive)  of  some  future  good. 
We  arc  commonly  enticed  (from  Romaic  entker, 
to  excite)  into  evil  by  appeals  to  our  passions. 
We  arc  decoyed  into  danger  by  false  appear- 
ances or  representations.  We  are  seduced  (from 
L.  se  and  duco,  to  lead  astray)  when  drawn 
aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

What  allures  draws  by  gentle  means  ;  what 
entices  leads  us  by  promises  and  persuasions ; 
what  decoys  betrays  us  as  it  were  into  a  snare 


or  net ;  what  seduces  deceives  us  by  artful  ap- 
peals to  the  passions. 

Also,  Likeaytse,  Too. 

These  words  are  used  by  way  of  transition 
in  leaving  one  thought  and  passing  to  another. 

Also  (from  all  and  so)  is  the  widest  term.  It 
denotes  that  what  follows  is  all  so,  or  entirely 
like  that  which  preceded,  and  may  be  affirmed 
with  the  same  truth  ;  as,  "if  you  were  there,  I 
was  there  also;"  "if  our  situation  has  some 
discomforts,  it  has  also  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment."— Too  is  simply  less  formal  and  pointed 
than  also ;  it  marks  the  transition  with  a  lighter 
touch  ;  as,  "I  was  there  too ;"  "a  courtier  and 
a  patriot  too." — Pope. — Likewise  denotes  liter- 
ally "in  like  manner,"  and  hence  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  more  specific  than  also. 
"  It  implies,"  says  Whately,  "some  connection 
or  agreement  between  the  words  it  unites.  We 
may  say,  '  He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  musician ;' 
but  we  should  not  say,  'He  is  a  prince,  and 
likewise  a  musician,'  because  there  is  no  natural 
connection  between  these  qualities." — This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  hardly  sustained  by  gen- 
eral usage ;  and  likewise  is  very  nearly  or 
exactly  identical  with  also. 

Altercation,  Dispute,  Wrangle. 

The  term  dispute  (from  dis  and  puto,  to  think 
differently)  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, applied  to  a  verbal  contest ;  as,  a  dispute 
on  the  lawfulness  of  war. — An  altercation  (from 
L.  altercatio,  a  strife  alternate)  is  an  angry  dis- 
pute between  two  parties,  involving  an  inter- 
change of  severe  language. — A  wrangle  (from 
the  root  of  wring  or  twist)  is  a  confused  and 
noisy  altercation. 

Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

I  shall  do  so  ; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 

Shakespeare. 
Their  -whole  life  was  little  else  than   a  perpetual 
wrangling  and  altercation.—  Hakewill. 

Although,  Though. 

These  words  differ  only  in  one  respect ;  al- 
though is  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic  of 
the  two,  and  is  therefore  usually  chosen  to  be- 
gin a  sentence;  as,  " Although  I  have  many 
competitors,  I  still  hope  to  succeed."  See 
While. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended. 

SnAKESPEAKE. 

Even  the  favored  isles 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile, 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue.  CowrEK. 

To  Amaze,  Astonish. 

We  are  amazed  (lost  in  a  maze)  at  what  is 
incomprehensible  ;  we  are  astonished  (at'oni/us, 
thunderstruck)  at  what  is  great  or  striking  in  a 
high  degree.  Both  words  express  surprise  and. 
wonder,  each  however  under  its  peculiar  rela- 
tions. Both  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense,  as 
applied  to  what  gives  us  a  high  degree  of 
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ol'  pleasure  ;  or  in  a  bad  sense,  when  applied  to 
persons  or  things  which  we  regard  with  strong 
disgust  or  reprobation.  Iu  deciding  which  to 
use,  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  etymology ; 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  either  word  may 
be  employed,  though  of  course  in  a  different 
sense.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  being  amazed 
aud  of  being  astonished,  at  the  bounties  of  Pro- 
vidence, or  the  rich  provisions  of  divine  grace, 
according  to  the  emotion  which  we  wish  to 
indicate  as  awakened  by  these  objects.  We 
may  be  amazed  at  a  man's  folly,  when  we  can- 
not account  for  his  being  betrayed  into  it;  we 
may  be  astonished  at  it,  when  struck  with  won- 
der at  its  enormity.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
reproached  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  mere  lawyer  who  had  recently  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  amazed,  my  Lords,  I  am 
amazed  at  his  grace's  speech.  He  cannot  look 
before  him,  or  behind  him,  or  on  either  side  of 
him,  without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes 
his  seat  in  this  house  to  his  successful  exertions 
in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong."  When 
Lord  Suffolk,  in  the  same  body,  proposed  to 
employ  American  savages  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Colonies,  Lord  Chatham  broke 
forth,  "  I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  principles 
expressed,  I  am  shocked  to  hear  them  avowed 
in  this  house  or  in  this  country."  In  each  case, 
the  word  chosen  exactly  represented  the  emo- 
tions awakened  in  the  speaker's  mind. 

To  Amend,   Emend,  Corkect,   Re- 
poem,  Rectify. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing 
things  into  a  more  perfect  state. 

We  correct  (literally,  make  straight)  when  we 
conform  things  to  some  standard  or  rule ;  as, 
to  correct  proof  sheets. — We  amend  (literally, 
take  away  blots)  by  removing  blemishes  or 
faults,  and  thus  rendering  a  thing  more  perfect ; 
as,  to  amend  our  ways. — Emend  is  only  another 
form  of  amend,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to  editions 
of  books,  &c. — To  reform  is  literally  to  form 
over  again  or  put  into  a  new  and  better  form ; 
as,  to  reform  one's  life.— To  rectify  is  to  make 
right;  as,  to  rectify  a  mistake. — We  speak  of 
correcting  what  is  erroneous,  of  amending  the 
moral  conduct,  of  emending  the  edition  of  some 
book,  of  reforming  what  is  faulty  in  ourselves 
or  others,  of  rectifying  (applied  chiefly  to  things 
past)  abuses,  inadvertences,  &c. 

Amicable,  Friendly. 

Neither  of  these  words  denotes  any  great 
warmth  of  affection,  since  friendly  has  by  no 
means  the  same  strength  as  its  noun  friendship. 
It  does,  however,  imply  something  of  real  cor- 
diality; while  amicable  supposes  very  little 
more  than  that  the  parties  referred  to  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel.  Hence,  we  speak  of  amic- 
able relations  between  two  countries,  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  difficulties.  "Those  who 
entertain  friendly  feelings  toward  each  other, 
can  live  amicably  together." 


From  side  to  side,  "with  amicaljle  aim„ 
Each  to  the  other  darts  the  nimble  bolt. 

Dyek. 
If  he  he  friendly,  he  comes  well ;  if  not 
Defense  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  ns. 
Milton's  Coaius. 

Amidst,  Among. 

These  words  differ  to  some  extent  from  each 
other,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  etymology. 

Amidst  denotes  in  the  midst  or  middle  of, 
and  hence  surrounded  by ;  as,  this  work  was 
written  amidst  many  interruptions. — Among 
(from  the  Sax.  mengan,  to  mingle)  denotes  a 
mingling  or  intermixture ;  as,  "  he  fell  among 
thieves,"  "blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Hence,  we  say  among  the  moderns,  among  the 
ancients,  among  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  among 
these  considerations,  among  the  reasons  I  have 
to  offer ;  in  none  of  which  cases  conld  amidst 
be  used.  So,  also,  we  say,  they  kept  on  amidst 
the  storm,  he  was  sinking  amidst  the  waves, 
he  persevered  amidst  many  difficulties;  in  none 
of  which  cases  could  among  be  used.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  said  by  Milton  of  the  seraph  Ab- 
diel,  that  he  was 

"  Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  lie," 

because  he  was  then  in  the  mingled  mass  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  had  been  one  of  their  num- 
ber. But  when  he  decides  to  leave  them,  and 
thus  ceases  to  be  of  their  number,  the  poet 
adds, — 

"From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed." 

Among.     See  Between. 
Ample,  Copious,  Abundant,  Plen- 
teous. 

These  words  agree  in  representing  a  thing 
as  large,  but  under  different  relations  according 
to  the  image  which  is  used. 

Ample  implies  largeness  producing  a  suf- 
ficiency or  fullness  of  supply  for  every  want ; 
as,  ample  stores  or  resources,  ample  provision. 
—  Captious  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  flow  or  of 
collection  at  a  single  point ;  as,  a  copious  foun- 
tain, a  copious  supply  of  materials,  "  copious 
matter  for  song." — Milton. — Abundant  and 
plenteous  refer  to  largeness  of  quantity ;  as, 
abundant  stores,  plenteous  harvests. 

To  Amuse,  Divert,  Entertain. 

We  are  amused  by  that  which  occupies  us 
lightly  and  pleasantly,  drawing  off  the  mind  (a 
Musis)  from  study  or  severe  employments.— We 
are  entertained  (from  Fr.  entrelenir,  to  hold  to- 
gether or  in  company)  by  that  which  brings  our 
minds  into  agreeable  contact  with  others,  as 
conversation  or  a  book. — We  are  diverted  (from 
diverto,  to  draw  aside)  by  that  which  turns  off 
our  thoughts  to  something  of  livelier  interest, 
especially  of  a  sportive  nature,  as  a  humorous 
story  or  a  laughable  incident. 

Whatever  amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the 
faculties,  and  to  banish  reflection.  "Whatever  enter- 
tains usually  awakens  the  uiiderstanrlins  or  "ratifies 
the  fancy.  Whatever  diverts  is  lively  in  its  nature 
and  sometimes  tumultuous  in  its  effects. — Ceabb. 


Ancient,   Antiquated,    Obsolete, 
Antique,   Antic 

Ancient  is  opposed  to  modern,  and  has  refer- 
ence to  antiquity ;  as,  an  ancient  family,  ancient 
landmarks,  ancient  institutions,  systems  of 
thought,  &c— Antiquated  describes  that  which 
has  gone  out  of  use  or  fashion ;  as,  antiquated 
furniture,  antiquated  laws,  rules,  &c. — Obsolete, 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  antiquated  in  re- 
ference to  language,  customs,  &c. ;  as,  an  obso- 
lete word  or  phrase,  an  obsolete  expression . — 
Antijue  is  applied  in  present  usage,  either  to 
that  which  has  come  down  from  the  ancients ; 
as,  an  antique  cameo,  bust,  &c.;  or  to  that 
which  is  made  to  imitate  some  ancient  work  of 
art;  as,  an  antique  temple.  In  the  days  of 
Shakespeare,  antique  was  often  used  for  ancient ; 
as,  "an  antique  song,"  "an  antique  Eoman;" 
and  hence,  from  the  singularity  often  attached 
to  what  is  ancient,  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
grotesque;  as,  "an  oak  whose  antique  root 
peeps  out;"  and  hence,  came  our  present  word 
antic,  denoting  grotesque  or  ridiculous. 

Anger,  Indignation,  Resentment, 
Wrath,  Ire,  Rage,  Fury. 

Anger  (from  amgo,  to  choke)  is  a  feeling  of 
keen  displeasure  (usually  with  a  desire  to  pun- 
ish) for  what  we  regard  as  wrong  toward  our- 
selves or  others.  It  may  be  excessive  or 
misplaced,  but  is  not  necessarily  criminal. — 
Indignation  is  a  generous  outburst  of  anger  in 
view  of  things  which  are  indigna,  or  unworthy 
to  be  done,  involving  what  is  mean,  cruel, 
flagitious,  &c,  in  character  or  conduct. — Re- 
sentment (from  re  and  sentiment,  reaction  of 
feeling)  is  anger  inflamed  by  a  sense  of  personal 
injury  or  insult  [see  Resentment],  and  hence 
is  too  often  a  moody  feeling,  leading  one  to 
brood  over  his  supposed  wrongs  with  a  deep 
and  lasting  hatred. —  Wrath  and  ire  (the  last 
poetical)  express  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  bit- 
terly provoked. — Rage  is  a  vehement  ebullition 
of  anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage,  amount- 
ing almost  to  madness. 

Warmth  of  constitution  often  gives  rise  to 
anger ;  a  high  sense  of  honor  creates  indigna- 
tion at  crime ;  a  man  of  quick  sensibilities  is 
apt  to  cherish  resentment ;  the  wrath  and  ire  of 
men  are  usually  connected  with  a  haughty  and 
vindictive  spirit ;  rage  and  fury  are  distempers 
of  the  soul  to  be  regarded  only  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Anguish.     See  Agony. 

Animation.     See  Liveliness. 

Animosity,  Enmity. 

Enmity  may  be  dormant  or  concealed ;  ani- 
mosity is  active  enmity  inflamed  by  collision 
and  mutual  injury  between  opposing  parties. 
The  animosities  which  were  continually  spring- 
ing up  among  the  clans  in  Scotland,  kept  that 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed 
for  successive   ages.     The   animosities  which 
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have  been  engendered  among  Christian  sects, 
have  always  been  the  reproach  of  the  church. 

Such  conduct  naturally  conduces  to  inflame  hatreds 
and  make  enmities  irreconcilable. — Spectator. 

These  factions  never  suspended  their  animosities 
till  they  ruined  that  unhappy  government. — Huhjs. 

Annals.     See  History. 
To  Annex.      See  To  Add. 

To  Announce,  Publish,  Proclaim, 
Promulgate. 

We  publish  what  we  give  openly  to  the 
world  either  by  oral  communication  or  by  means 
of  the  press ;  as,  to  publish  abroad  the  faults  of 
our  neighbors. — We  announce  (from  ad  and 
nuncius,  news)  what  we  declare  by  anticipation, 
or  make  known  for  the  first  time ;  as,  to  an- 
nounce the  speedy  publication  of  a  book,  to 
announce  the  approach  or  arrival  of  a  distin- 
guished personage. — We  proclaim  (from  pro 
and  clamo,  to  cry  before  or  abroad)  anything 
to  which  we  give  the  widest  publicity ;  as,  to 
proclaim  the  news  of  victory. — "We  promulgate 
when  we  proclaim  abroad  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  to  only  a  few  ;  as,  to  promulgate 
the  gospel. 

To  Annul.     See  To  Abolish. 

Answer.     See  Reply. 

Antic.    See  Ancient. 

Antagonist.    See  Adversary. 

To  Anticipate,  Expect. 

These  words,  as  hero  compared,  agree  in  re- 
garding some  future  event  as  about  to  take 
place. 

Expect  (from  ex  and  specto,  to  look  forward 
to)  is  the  stronger.  It  supposes  some  ground 
or  reason  in  the  mind,  for  considering  the  event 
as  likely  to  happen.  Anticipate  is,  literally, 
to  take  beforehand,  and  here  denotes  simply  to 
take  into  the  mind  as  a  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture. Hence,  to  say,  "  I  did  not  anticipate  a 
refusal,"  expresses  something  less  definite  and 
strong  than  to  sa}r,  "  I  did  not  expect  it."  Still, 
anticipate  is  a  very  convenient  word  to  be  in- 
terchanged with  expect  in  cases  where  the 
thought  will  allow. 

Good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  man. — Milton. 

In  such  a  case,  the  anticipation  of  future  good  or 
evil,  would  give  me  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.— ISe.vt- 
tie. 

Antipathy,  see  Aversion. 

Antiquated,  see  Ancient. 

Antique,  see  Ancient. 

Anxiety,  see  Care. 

Aphorism,  see  Axiom. 

Apology,  Excuse. 

An  apology,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
was  a  pleading  off  from  some  charge  or  imputa- 
tion, by  explaining  and  defending  one's  prin- 
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ciples  or  conduct.      It  therefore  amounted  to  a 
vindication. 

One  who  now  offers  an  apology,  admits  him- 
self to  have  been,  at  least,  apparently  in  the 
wrong  ;  but  brings  forward  some  palliating 
circumstance,  or  tenders  a  frank  acknowledg- 
ment, by  way  of  reparation.  We  make  an 
apology  for  some  breach  of  propriety  or  de- 
corum (like  rude  expressions,  unbecoming  con- 
duct, &c),  or  some  deficiency  in  what  might 
be  reasonably  expected. — We  offer  an  excuse 
when  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  breach  or 
neglect  of  duty  ;  and  we  do  it  by  way  of  ex- 
tenuating our  fault,  and  with  a  view  to  be  for- 
given. When  an  excuse  has  been  accepted,  an 
apology  may  still,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary 
or  appropriate.  "  An  excuse  is  not  grounded  on 
the  claim  of  innocence,  but  is  rather  an  appeal 
for  favor  resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance. An  apology  mostly  respects  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  toward  each  other  as  equals ; 
it  is  a  voluntary  act  produced  by  feelings  of 
decorum  or  a  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
others." — Crabb. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt. 

Milton. 

To  Appal,  see  To  Dismay. 

To  Appear,  see  To  Seem. 

Appellation,  see  Name. 

To  Applaud,  see  To  Praise. 

Arbitrator,  see  Judge. 

To  Appreciate,  Estimate,  Esteem. 

Estimate  is  an  act  of  judgment ;  esteem  is  an 
act  of  valuing  or  prizing,  and  when  applied  to 
individuals,  denotes  a  sentiment  of  moral  ap- 
probation.    [See  Estimate.] 

Appreciate  (from  ad  and  prelium,  price)  lies 
between  the  two.  As  compared  with  "estimate," 
it  supposes  a  union  of  sensibility  with  judg- 
ment, producing  a  nice  and  delicate  perception. 
As  compared  with  "  esteem,"  it  denotes  a  valu- 
ation of  tl~ngs  according  to  their  appropriate 
and  distinctive  excellence,  d  not  simply  their 
mo- i.l  worth.  Thus,  with  reference  to  ihe  for- 
mer of  these  (delicate  perception),  an  able 
writer  saj' s,  "  women  have  a  truer  appreciation 
of  character  than  men  ;"  and  another  remarks, 
"  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  true  force  and 
distinctive  sense  of  terms  which  we  are  every 
day  using."  So,  also,  wo  speak  of  the  differ- 
ence between  two  things,  as  sometimes  hardly 
appreciable.  With  refer  e  to  the  latter  of 
these  senses  (that  of  valuation  as  the  result  of 
a  nice  perception)  wo  say,  "  it  requires  a  pecu- 
liar cast  of  character  to  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth;"  "he  who  has  no  delicacy 
himself^  can  not  appreciate  it  in  others;"  "the 
thought  of  death  is  salutary  because  it  leads  us 
to  appreciate  worldly  things  aright." 

Appreciate  is  much  used  in  cases  where 
something  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or 
undervalued;  as  when  wo  speak  of  appreciat- 
ing the  difficulties  of  a  subject,  or  the  risk  of 


an  undertaking.  So  Lord  Plunket,  referring  to 
an  "ominous  silence"  which  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  peasantry,  says,  "If  you  knew  how 
to  appreciate  that  silence,  it  is  more  formidable 
than  the  most  clamorous  opposition."  In  like 
manner,  a  person  who  asks  some  favor  of  an- 
other, is  apt  to  say,  "  I  trust  you  will  appreci- 
ate my  motives  in  this  request."  Here  we 
have  the  key  to  a  very  frequent  use  of  the 
word. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  appreciate 
looks  on  the  favorable  side  of  things.  We 
never  speak  of  appreciating  a  man's  faults,  but 
his  merits.  This  idea  of  regarding  things  fa- 
vorably, appears  more  fully  in  the  word  "  ap- 
preciative ;"  as  when  we  speak  of  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  or  an  appreciative  review, 
meaning  one  that  manifests  a  quick  perception 
and  a  ready  valuation  of  excellence. 

To  Apprehend,  Comprehend. 

These  words  come  into  comparison  as  de- 
scribing acts  of  the  mind. 

Apprehend  {ad  and  prehendo,  to  lay  hold  of,) 
denotes  the  laying  hold  of  a  thing  mentally,  so 
as  to  understand  it  clearly,  at  least  in  part. — 
Comprehend  (from  comprehends,  to  take  in,) 
denotes  the  embracing  or  understanding  it  in 
all  its  compass  and  extent.  We  may  appre- 
hend many  truths  which  we  do  not  comprehend. 
The  very  idea  of  God  supposes  that  he  may  be 
apprehended,  though  not  comprehended  by  ra- 
tional beings.  "  We  may  apprehend  much  of 
Shakespeare's  aim  and  intention  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet  or  King  Lear;  but  few  will 
claim  that  they  have  comprehended  all  that  is 
embraced  in  these  characters." — Trench. 

Apprehension,   Alarm. 

Apprehension  springs  from  a  sense  of  danger 
when  somewhat  remote  but  approaching ; 
alarm  (It.  all'  arme,  to  arms,)  arises  from  dan- 
ger when  announced  as  near  at  hand.  Appre- 
hension is  calmer  and  more  permanent ;  alarm 
is  more  agitating  and  transient.  Apprehension 
may  be  felt  by  a  single  individual  when  alone ; 
alarm  is  ordinarily  social,  spreading  by  conta- 
gion among  all  around. 

And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 

In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel. 

Milton. 
Taught  by  this  stroke  renounce  the  war's  alarms, 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms. 

Por-E. 

Approbation,  Approval. 

Approbation  is  a  state;  approval  is  an  act. 
The  former  denotes  the  feeling  awakened  in 
the  mind;  as,  the  approbation  of  one's  con- 
science, the  approbation,  of  the  wise.  The  lat- 
ter denotes  the  sentence  or  decision  by  which 
the  mind  approves ;  as,  the  plan  received  the 
approval  of  the  committee:  his  conduct  merits 
the  approval  of  the  world  at  large.  "  We  may  be 
anxious  for  the  approbation  of  our  friends;  but 
wo  should  be  still  more  anxious  for  the  ap- 
proval of  our  own  consciences." 

"  He  who  is  desirous  to  obtain  universal  ap- 
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probation,  will  learn  a  good  lesson  from  the 
fabte  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass." — "  The  work 
has  been  examined  by  several  excellent  judges, 
who  have  expressed  their  unqualified  approval 
of  its  plan  and  execution." 

Arbitrator.     See  Judge. 

Ardor.     See  Felicity. 

Arduous,  Hard,  Difficult. 

We  call  a  thing  difficult  when  it  requires 
more  or  less  of  exertion  to  perform  it ;  as,  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve.— We  call  it  hard 
when  the  effort  required  is  decidedly  greater ; 
as,  a  hard  task,  a  hard  duty  to  be  performed. 
— We  call  it  arduous  (from  arduus,  steep,) 
when  it  requires  strenuous  and  persevering 
exertion,  like  that  of  one  who  is  climbing  a 
precipice;  as,  an  arduous  task,  an  arduous 
duty.  "  It  is  often  difficult  to  control  our  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  still  harder  to  subdue  our  will ; 
but  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to  control  the 
unruly  and  contending  will  of  others." 

To  Argue,  Dispute,  Debate. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  suppose  a 
contest  between  two  parties  in  respect  to  some 
point  at  issue. 

To  argue  (from  arguo,  to  set  forth  or  assert,) 
is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  support 
of  one's  cause  or  position. — To  dispute  (from 
dis  and  puto,  to  think  contrary,)  is  to  call  in 
question  or  deny  the  statements  or  arguments 
of  the  opposing  party. — To  debate  (from  Fr.  de- 
batlre,  to  beat  or  fight,)  is  to  contend  for  and 
against,  or  to  interchange  arguments  in  a  some- 
what formal  manner. 

"  Men  of  many  words  sometimes  argue  for  the  sate 
of  talking;  men  of  ready  tongues  frequently  dispute 
for  the  sake  of  victory :  men  in  public  life  often  de- 
bate for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from 
any  other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth." — Ckabb. 
Unskilled  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  proud. 

Falconer. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate. 

Deyden. 

Argumentation'.     See  Reasoning. 

To  Arraign.     See  To  Accuse. 

Arrogance.     See  Haughtiness. 

Arrogant.     See  Magisterial. 

Art.     See  Science. 

Artful.     See  Cunning. 

Artificer.     See  Artisan. 

Artisan,  Artist,  Artificer. 

An  artist  is  one  who  is  skilled  in  some  one 
of  the  fine  arts ;  an  artisan  is  one  who  exer- 
cises any  mechanical  employment.  A  portrait- 
painter  is  an  artist;  a  sign-painter  is  an  arti- 
san. The  occupation  of  the  former  requires  a 
fine  taste  and  delicate  manipulation ;  that  of 
the  latter  demands  only  an  ordinary  degree  of 
contrivance  and  imitative  power. — The  word 
artificer  neither  suggests  t';e  idea  of  vulgarity 


which  attaches  to  the  term  artisan,  nor  the 
ideas  of  refinement  and  peculiar  skill  which 
belong  to  the  term  artist. — H.  Taylok. 

Artist.     See  Artisan. 

Asperity.     See  Acrimony. 

As.     See  Because. 

To  Ascribe,  Attribute,  Impute. 

Attribute  denotes  (1.)  to  refer  some  quality  or 
attribute  to  a  being ;  as,  to  attribute  power  to 
God.  (2.)  To  refer  something  to  its  cause  or 
source;  as,  to  attribute  a  backward  spring  to 
icebergs  off  the  coast. — Ascribe  is  used  equally 
in  both  these  senses;  and  its  chief  peculiarity 
seems  to  lie  in  the  image  which  it  involves.  It 
comes  from  ad  and  scribo,  to  write  or  put  on 
paper.  It  is,  therefore,  the  stronger  word,  and 
emphasizes  the  thought  more  fully.  Hence,  i 
is  now  the  word  more  commonly  used. — To 
impute  usually  denotes  to  ascribe  something 
doubtful  or  wrong,  and  hence  in  general  litera- 
ture has  commonly  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  impute 
unworthy  motives.  [The  theological  sense  of 
impute  is  not  here  taken  into  view.] 

More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  naught. 

Spensee. 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit. 

Pope. 

And  fairly  quit  him  of  the  imputed  blame. 

Spenser. 

To  Ask.     See  Beg. 
Asperity.     See  Acrimony. 

To  Asperse,  Defame,  Slander,  Ca- 
lumniate. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
falsely  assailing  the  character  of  another. 

To  asperse  {ad  and  spergo,  to  bespatter),  is 
figuratively  to  cast  upon  a  character  hitherto 
unsullied,  the  imputation  of  blemishes  or  faults 
which  render  it  offensive  or  loathsome — To 
defame  (from  de  and  fama)  is  to  detract  from  a 
man's  honor  and  reputation,  by  charges  calcu- 
lated to  load  him  with  infamy. — Slatider  from 
the  Norman  French,  and  calumniate  from  the 
Latin,  have  in  common  the  sense  of  circulating 
reports  to  a  man's  injury  from  unworthy  or 
malicious  motives. 

Men  asperse  their  neighbors  by  malignant  in- 
sinuations ;  they  defame  by  advancing  charges 
to  sully  their  fair  fame ;  they  slander  or  calum- 
niate either  by  spreading  injurious  reports  of 
their  own  invention,  or  by  magnifying  slight 
faults  into  serious  errors  or  crimes. 

To  Assail.     See  To  Attack. 
To  Assassinate.     See  To  Kill. 
To  Assault.     See  To  Attack. 

Assemblage,  Assembly. 
An  assembly  consists  only  of  persons ;  an  as- 
semblage may  be  composed  of  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  as,  an  assemblage  of  incoherent  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  every  assemblage  of  persons  an 
assembly;  since  the  latter  term  denotes  a  body 
who  have  met,  and  aro  acting,  in  concert  for 


some  common  end,  such  as  to  hear,  to  deliber- 
ate, to  unite  in  music,  dancing,  &c,  &c.  An  as- 
semblage of  skaters  on  a  lake,  or  of  horse  jockeys 
at  a  race-course,  is  not  an  assembly ;  but  might 
be  turned  into  one  by  collecting  into  a  body 
with  a  view  to  discuss  and  decide  as  to  some 
object  of  common  interest. 

With  innocence  and  meditation  joined 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Thomson. 
An  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 

Cowpeu. 

Assent,  Consent. 

Assent  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  con- 
sent of  the  will  or  feelings.  "We  assent  {ad  and 
sentio)  to  the  views  of  others  when  our  minds 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  with  theirs,  as  to 
what  is  true,  right,  or  admissible.  We  consent 
wheu  there  is  such  a  concurrence  {consensus)  of 
our  will  with  their  desires  and  wishes,  that  we 
decide  to  comply  with  their  requests.  The  king 
of  England  gives  his  assent,  not  his  consent,  to 
acts  of  Parliament,  because  in  theory,  at  least, 
ho  is  not  governed  by  personal  feelings  or 
choice,  but  by  a  deliberate  judgment  as  to  the 
common  good.  We  also  use  assent  in  cases 
where  a  proposal  is  made  which  involves  but 
little  of  interest  or  feeling.  A  lady  may  assent 
to  a  gentleman's  opening  the  window ;  but  if 
he  offers  himself  in  marriage,  ho  must  wait  for 
her  consent.  [There  is  an  obsolete  use  of  con- 
sent for  union,  which  is  not  here  brought  into 
view.] 
You  said  the  same ;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  f 

Pope. 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 
Be  wise  and  free  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Dkyden. 

To  Assert,  Maintain,  Vindicate. 

To  assert  is  from  assero,  to  fasten  to  one's 
self,  and  hence  to  claim.  It  is,  therefore,  ad- 
versative in  its  nature.  We  assert  our  rights 
and  privileges,  or  the  cause  of  free  institutions, 
as  against  opposition  or  denial.  So,  also,  in 
respect  to  our  declarations,  if  we  regard  them 
as  mere  statements  of  what  is  true,  we  use  the 
word  affirm  ;  if  we  claim  them  to  be  undeni- 
able, we  use  the  words  assert  or  assertion. 

To  maintain  (Fr.  maintenir,  to  hold  by  force 
of  hand)  is  to  uphold  and  insist  upon  with 
earnestness,  whatever  we  have  once  asserted; 
as,  to  maintain  one's  cause,  to  maintain  an 
argument,  to  maintain-  the  ground  we  have 
taken. — Ho  vindicate  (from  vim  and  dicere)  is  to 
use  language  and  measures  of  the  strongest 
kind,  in  defense  of  ourselves  and  thoso  for 
whom  we  act. 

We  assert  with  boldness  and  constancy;  we 
maintain  our  assertions  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments ;  we  are  ready  to  vindicate 
our  rights  or  interests  by  the  utmost  exertion 
of  our  powers. 

To  Asseverate.     See  To  Affirm. 
To  Assist.     See  To  Help. 
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To  Assuage,  see  To  Alleviate, 

also,  To  Mitigate. 

Atheist,  see  Infidel. 

At  Last,  At  Length. 

These  words  both  denote  that  some  end  or 
result  has  been  reached. 

At  length  implies  that  a  long  period  was 
spent  in  so  doing;  as,  "after  a  voyage  of  more 
than  three  months,  we  at  length  arrived  safe." 
— At  last  implies,  that  something  has  occurred 
(as  interruptions,  disappointments,  &c.)  which 
leads  us  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  having  reached 
the  end ;  as,  "  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we 
have  at  last  arrived."  But  these  interruptions, 
disappointments,  &c,  need  not  have  occupied 
any  great  length  of  time.  If  a  man  had  called 
repeatedly  at  the  post-office  while  the  mail 
was  delayed  for  a  single  hour,  he  might  say, 
"  At  last  it  has  arrived,"  not  referring  to  the 
delay  as  a  long  one,  but  as  having  finally  come 
to  an  end.  At  last,  therefore,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  at  length. 


At  Least. 
At  Length. 


See  Hoavever. 
See  At  Last. 


Atrocious,  Flagitious,  Flagrant. 

Flagitious  (from  flagitium,  an  infamous  crime) 
points  to  an  act  as  grossly  wicked  and  vile ;  as, 
a  flagitious  proposal. — Flagrant  (from  flagrans, 
llaming)  marks  the  vivid  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  by  something  strikingly  wrong  or  er- 
roneous ;  as,  a  flagrant  misrepresentation,  a 
flagrant  violation  of  duty. — Atrocious  (from 
alrox,  cru^l)  represents  the  act  as  springing 
from  a  violent  and  savage  spirit.  If  Lord 
Chatham,  instead  of  saying  "the  atrocious 
crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  had  used  either 
of  the  other  two  words,  his  irony  would  have 
lost  all  its  point,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Attachment,  Affection. 

The  leading  idea  of  affection  is  that  of  warmth 
and  tenderness;  the  leading  idea  of  attachment 
(Pr.  attacker,  to  tie  or  fasten)  is  that  of  being 
bound  to  some  object  by  strong  and  lasting  ties. 
There  is  more  of  sentiment  (and  sometimes  of 
romance)  in  affection,  and  more  of  principle  in 
persevering  attachment.  We  speak  of  the  ar- 
dor of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  use 
and  application  of  these  words.  The  term  at- 
tachment is  applied  to  a  wider  range  of  objects 
than  affection.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  country,  to  his  profession,  to 
his  principles,  and  even  to  favorite  places :  in 
respect  to  none  of  these  could  wo  use  the  word 
affection. 

To  Attack,  Assail,  Assault, 
Invade. 
Theso  words  all  denoto  a  violent  onset ;  at- 
tack being  the  generic  term,  and  the  others 
specific  forms  of  attack. 
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To  attack  is  to  commence  the  onset ;  to  as- 
sail (Pr.  assaillir,  to  spring  at)  is  to  make  a  sud- 
den and  violent  attack ;  to  assault  (literally,  to 
leap  upon),  is  to  attack  with  still  greater  vehe- 
mence; to  invade  (in  and  vado,  to  go),  is  to 
enter  by  force  on  what  belongs  to  another. 
Thus,  a  person  may  attack  by  offering  violence 
of  any  kind;  he  may  assail  by  means  of  missile 
weapons ;  he  may  assault  by  direct  personal 
violence  ;  a  king  may  inva.de  by  marching  an 
army  into  a  country.  Figurative^,  we  may 
say,  men  attack  with  argument  or  satire  ;  they 
assail  with  abuse  or  reproaches ;  they  may  be 
assaulted  by  severe  temptations ;  the  rights  of 
the  people  may  be  invaded  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown. 

Attempt,  Endeavor,  Effort, 
Exertion,  Trial. 

These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  calling  forth 
our  powers  into  action. 

Trial  is  the  generic  term ;  it  denotes  a  put- 
ting forth  of  one's  powers  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine what  they  can  accomplish  ;  as,  to  make 
trial  of  one's  strength. — An  attempt  is  always 
directed  to  some  definite  and  specific  object ; 
as,  "  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed  confounds 
us."  Shakes. — An  endeavor  is  a  continued  at- 
tempt ;  as,  "  the  high  endeavor  and  the  glad 
success."  Cowper. — An  effort  (from  effero,  to 
set  forth)  and  exertion  (from  exsero,  to  stretch 
out)  are  a  straining  of  the  faculties  in  order  to 
carry  out  an  attempt,  exertion  being  the  strong- 
er term  ;  as,  "  to  mako  one  united  effort,  with 
the  utmost  exertion  of  our  powers,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  high  object  which  is  set  before 
us." 

To  Attempt.     See  To  Try. 

To  Attend,  Listen,  Hearken. 

"We  attend,  with  a  view  to  hear  and  leam ; 
we  listen  with  fixed  attention,  in  order  to  hear 
correctly,  or  to  consider  what  has  been  said ; 
we  hearken  when  we  listen  with  a  willing 
mind,  and  in  reference  to  obeying.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  learner  to  attend  to  the 
rules  that  are  laid  down ;  it  becomes  the  young 
io  hearken  to  the  counsel  of  their  elders,  and  to 
listen  to  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

But,  thy  relation  now  I  for  I  attend, 
Pleased  with  thy  words." — Milton. 

Come,  listen,  listen.,  ladies  gay, 
No  haughty  feats  of  arms  I  tell. — Scott. 
But  hearken,  lady, 
One  thing  I  must  entreat,  your  leave  and  sufferance. 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

To  Attend.     See  To  Accompany. 
Attentive.     See  Youthful. 

Attitude,  Posture. 

These  words  both  describe  the  visible  dis- 
position of  the  limbs. 

Posture  (from  pono,  to  place)  relates  to  their 
position  merely ;  attitude  (from  apio,  to  fit,  con- 
nected with  aptitude)  refers  to  their  fitness  for 


some  specific  object.  The  object  of  an  attitude 
is  to  set  forth  and  exhibit  some  internal  feeling; 
as,  an  attitude  of  wonder,  of  admiration,  of 
grief,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  and  de- 
signedly expressive.  Its  object  is  the  same  with 
that  of  gesture,  viz.,  to  hold  forth  and  represent 
emotion.  Posture  has  no  such  design.  If  we 
speak  of  posture  in  prayer,  or  the  posture  of  de- 
votion, it  is  only  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
limbs,  without  any  intention  to  show  forth  or 
exhibit. 

'T  is  the  business  of  a  painter  in  his  choice  of  atti- 
tudes (positiirce)  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of 
the  lights  and  shadows. — Dryden. 

Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture1ia.\t  an 
hour  at  a  time. — Bacon.    Medical  Remains. 

To  Attribute.     See  To  Ascribe. 

Auction — sale  by,  sale  at. 

In  America,,  the  more  prevalent  expression 
has  been  "sales  at  auction,"  as  if  referring  to 
the  place  where  they  are  made.  In  England, 
the  form  has  always  been  "sales  by  auction," 
i.  e.,  by  an  increase  of  bids  (Lat.  auctione.)  This 
latter  form  is  more  correct,  and  is  now  coming 
into  use  in  some  of  our  leading  newspapers. 

Auspicious.     See  Propitious, 
Authentic,  Genuine. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  reference 
to  historical  documents. 

"We  call  a  document  genuine  when  it  can  be 
traced  back  ultimately  to  the  author  or  authors 
from  whom  it  professes  to  emanate.  "We  call 
a  document  authentic  (in  the  primary  sense  of 
the  term)  when  on  the  ground  of  its  being  thus 
traced- back,  it  maybe  relied  on  as  true  and 
authoritative ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  is 
used  in  respect  to  legal  instruments.  But  in 
general  literature,  it  has  obtained  a  wider  sig- 
nification. We  can  often  rely  upon  statements 
as  true,  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  per- 
son with  whom  they  originated.  Their  claim 
to  be  believed  may  rest  on  collateral  evidence 
of  the  most  unquestionable  nature ;  and  such 
statements  are  accordingly  spoken  of  as  authen- 
tic. This  secondary  sense  of  the  term  is  now 
the  one  most  in  use.  Thus  we  speak  of  an 
authentic  report  of  facts,  authentic  history,  &c, 
Hence  writers  on  the  evidences  of  our  religion, 
speak  of  the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures;  meaning  by  the  former 
that  the  books  have  come  down  to  us  uncor- 
rupt  from  their  original  sources ;  and  by  the 
latter  that  they  may  bo  relied  upon  as  true  and 
authoritative  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
Bishop  Watson,  who  took  the  lead  in  making 
this  distinction,  remarks, — 

A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
porson  whose  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.    An 
authentic  hook  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as 
they  really  happened.    A  hook  may  be  genuine  with- 
out being  authentic,  and  a  book   may  be  authentic 
without  being  genuine.   The  history  of  the  Island  of 
Formosa  is  a  genuine  book  :  it  was  written  by  Psal- 
manazar;  but  it  is  not  an  authentic  hook  (though  it 
j  was  lone;  esteemed  as  such,  and  translated  into  dif- 
|  ferent  lan-mages),  for  the  author,  in  tbo  latter  part  of 
I  his  life,  took  shame  to  himself  for  having  imposed 
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upon  the  world,  and  confessed  that  it  was  a  mere  ro- 
mance. Anson's  Voyage  may  be  considered  as  aD 
authentic  book  :  it  probably  contains  a  true  narrative 
of  tbe  principal  events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  a 
genuine  boob,  having  not  been  written  by  Walter,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  by  Kobins. 

Avaricious,  Covetous,  Parsimoni- 
ous, Penurious,  Miserly,  Nig- 
gardly. 

The  avaricious  eagerly  desire  wealth  with  a 
view  to  hoard  it. — The  covetous  grasp  after  it 
at  the  expense  of  others,  though  not  of  neces- 
sity with  a  design  to  save,  since  a  man  may  be 
covetous  and  yet  a  spendthrift. — The  penurious, 
parsimonious  and  miserly,  save  money  by  dis- 
graceful self-denial;  and  the  niggardly,  by 
meanness  in  their  dealing  with  others.  We 
speak  of  persons  as  covetous  in  getting,  avari- 
cious in  retaining  parsimonious  in  expending, 
penurious  or  miserly  in  modes  of  living,  nig- 
gardly in  dispensing. 

To  Avenge,  Revenge. 

To  avenge,  in  modern  usage,  is  to  inflict  just 
punishment  upon  evil-doers  in  behalf  of  our- 
selves or  others  for  whom  we  act ;  as,  to  avenge 
one's  wrongs,  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  suf- 
fering and  innocent. — To  revenge  is  to  inflict 
pain  or  injury  for  the  simple  indulgence  of  re- 
sentful and  malicious  feelings.  The  former 
may  at  times  bo  a  duty,  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
worst  exhibitions  of  human  character. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 

Milton. 
But  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  ;  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge.  Milton. 

To  Aver.    See  To  Aeeirm. 

Averse,  Reluctant,  Adverse. 

Averse  (from  a  and  verto,  to  turn  from)  ex- 
presses an  habitual,  though  not  of  necessity,  a 
very  strong  dislike;  as,  averse  to  active  pur- 
suits, averse  to  study. — Reluctant  (from  re  and 
luctor,  to  strive  against)  is  stronger,  and  im- 
plies an  internal  struggle  as  to  making  some 
sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling ;  as,  reluctant  to 
yield,  reluctant  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, a  reluctant  will,  or  consent. — Adverse 
(from  ad  and  versus,  turned  against)  denotes 
active  opposition  or  hostility;  as,  adverse  inter- 
ests, adverse  feelings,  adverse  plans  or  move- 
ments, the  adverse  party. 

Aversion,  Reluctance,  Repug- 
nance, Disgust,  Antipathy. 

Aversion  (from  a  and  verto,  to  turn  from) 
denotes  a  fixed  and  habitual  dislike,  though 
not  necessarily  a  very  strong  one;  as,  an  aver 
sion  for  business. — Reluctance  (from  re  and  luc- 
tor) and  repugnance  (from  re  and  pugno)  are 
stronger,  and  denote  a  mental  strife  or  hostil 
ity  against   something  proposed,  {repugnance 


being  the  strongest) ;  as,  a  reluctance  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  a  repugnance  to 
the  submissions  required. — Disgust  (from  dis 
and  gustus,  taste)  is  repugnance  either  of  taste 
or  moral  feeling ;  as,  a  disgust  for  gross  exhibi- 
tions of  selfishness. — Antipathy  (from  Gr.  dvfc, 
and  nddoc,  an  opposing  affection  of  body  or 
mind)  is  primarily  a  constitutional  disgust  or 
loathing  of  a  thing,  such  as  most  persons  feel 
for  a  snake.  When  used  figuratively,  it  de- 
notes a  correspondent  dislike  for  certain  per- 
sons, modes  of  acting,  &c. 

Men  have  an  aversion  for  what  breaks  in 
upon  their  habits ;  a  reluctance  and  repugnance 
to  what  crosses  their  will;  a  disgust  for  what 
offends  their  sensibilities  ;  and  are  often  gov- 
erned by  antipathies  for  which  they  can  give 
no  good  reason. 

To  Avoid,  Shun. 

Avoid  is  literally  to  leave  a  void  space  be- 
tween ourselves  and  something  else.  It  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  negative,  and  simply  denotes 
care  taken  not  to  come  near  or  in  contact ;  as, 
to  avoid  certain  persons  or  places. — Shun  (from 
Sax.  ascunian,  to  flee  from)  is  positive  and  de- 
notes an  habitual  intention  to  keep  clear  of; 
as,  to  shun  evil  companions.  Prudence  may 
lead  us  to  avoid;  fear  or  disgust  induces  us  to 
shun. 

No  man  can  pray  from  his  heart  to  be  kept  from 
temptation,  if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it. 

Mason. 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunned  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Dryden. 

To  Avow.     See  To  Confess. 

Awe,  Reverence,  Dread,  Vene- 
ration. 

Reverence  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect 
and  esteem,  sometimes  mingled  slightly  with 
fear;  as,  reverence  for  the  divine  law. — Awe  is 
a  mixed  feeling  of  sublimity  and  dread  in 
view  of  something  great  or  terrible,  but  not 
necessarily  implying  love ;  as,  awe  at  the  Di- 
vine Presence. — Bread  is  strong  personal  fear 
in  view  of  something  terrible ;  as,  dread  of 
punishment. —  Veneration  is  reverence  in  its 
strongest  manifestations.  It  is  the  highest 
emotion  we  ca,ii  exercise  toward  human  beings. 

Exalted  and  noble  objects  produce  rever- 
ence; terrific  objects  awaken  dread;  a  sense 
of  the  divine  presence  fills  us  with  awe;  a 
union  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  years,  inspires  us  with  veneration. 

Awful.     See  Frightful. 

Awkward,  Clumsy,  Uncouth. 

Clumsy  (from  clump)  is  connected  with  lump 
or  lumpish,  and  denotes  the  quality  of  heavi- 
ness, and  unseemliness.  This  shows  itself  in 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  thing  in  question. — 
Awkivard  (from  awk,  out  of  the  way  or  irregu- 
lar) has  a  special  reference  to  outward  deport- 
ment.    A  man  is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person, 


he  is  awkward  in  his  gait  and  the  movement 
of  his  limbs.  Clumsiness  is  seen  at  the  first 
view.  Awkwardness  is  discovered  only  when 
a  person  begins  to  move.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions, a  clumsy  appearance,  and  an  awkivard 
manner.  When  we  speak  figuratively  of  an 
awkward  excuse,  we  think  of  a  want  of  ease 
and  grace  in  making  it ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
clumsy  excuse,  we  think  of  the  whole  thing  as 
coarse  and  lumpish. — We  apply  the  term  un- 
couth (literally  unknowing)  to  that  which  results 
from  the  want  of  instruction  or  training;  as, 
uncouth  manners,  uncouth  language. 

Axiom,  Maxim,  Aphorism,  Adage. 

An  axiom  (Gr.  an  authoritative  sentence) 
is  a-  self-evident  truth  which  is  taken  for 
granted  as  the  basis  of  reasoning. — A  maxim 
(from  Lat.  maximus,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance) is  a  guiding  principle  ever  to  be  received 
and  admitted,  especially  in  the  practical  con- 
cerns of  life. — An  aphorism  (from  the  Gr.  to 
separate)  is  a  detached  sentence  expressing 
some  weighty  truth  or  sentiment. — An  adage 
(from  L.  ad  agendum  apta,  applicable  to  life) 
is  a  saying  of  long  established  authority  and 
of  universal  application. 
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Badly,  Greatly. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  not  by  the 
vulgar  alone  but  by  educated  persons,  the  word 
badly  is  used  for  greatly.  Instead  of  saying, 
"I  wish  greatly  to  see  him,"  they  say,  "I  wish 
to  see  him  very  badly."  This  is  not  only  an 
error  in  language,  but  often  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, because  the  words  seem  to  say  of  a 
friend,  "I  wish  to  see  him  in  a  veiy  bad  state 
of  health,"  &e. 

Balance,  Remainder. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  in  this  country, 
especially  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade, 
to  use  the  word  balance  in  certain  connections, 
as  having  the  same  sense  with  remainder.  We 
may,  indeed,  properly  speak  of  the  balance  of 
an  account,  because  it  is  this  which  makes  the 
two  sides  even.  But  to  transfer  this  to  the 
general  concerns  of  life,  and  speak  of  the 
"balance  of  the  week,"  "the  balance  of  the 
evening,"  "the  balance  of  the  company,"  &c, 
meaning  remainder,  is  a  gross  vulgarism,  to  be 
avoided  by  every  one  who  does  not  mean  to 
"smell  of  the  shop." 

To  Baffle,  Frustrate,  Defeat. 

We  speak  of  a  person  or  thing  as  baffled 
(from  Pr.  to  mock  or  elude)  by  any  thing  that 
serves  to  cross  or  check  by  interruption  or 
artifice ;  as,  baffled  in  one's  attempts,  designs, 
plans,  &c. — We  usefrusiraled  in  such  cases  (from 
frustra,  in  vain)  when  an  effectual  stop  is  put,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  all  further  progress ;  as,  he 
was  frustrated  in  all  his  efforts. — We  use  the 
word  defeat  (Pr.  defaire,  to  make  an  end  of) 
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when  the  frustration  is  absolute  and  final,  as, 
the  army  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  he 
was  defeated  in  argument. 

The  mere  intricacy  of  a  question  should  not  dis- 
courage or  baffle  us. — Locke. 

I  could  not  live 

To  see  your  hopes  ma.de/rustrate. — Massinger. 

His  designs  were  defeated,  his  desires  thwarted,  his 
offers  refused. — Barrow. 


Ball. 

Baggage. 


See  Globe. 
See  Plunder. 


To  Banish,  Exile,  Expel. 

The  idea  of  a  coercive  removal  from  a  place, 
is  common  to  these  terms. 

A  man  is  banished  (from  Ger.  barmen,  to  put. 
out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  interdict) 
when  he  is  forced  by  the  government  of  a 
country  (be  he  a  foreigner  or  a  native)  to  leave 
its  borders. — A  man  is  exiled  when  he  is  driven 
into  banishment  from  his  native  country  and 
home.  Thus  to  exile,  is  to  banish,  but  to  banish 
is  not  always  to  exile:  the  Tarquins  were  ban- 
ished from  Rome ;  Coriolanus  was  exiled. — To 
expel  is  forcibly  to  eject,  and  usually  under 
circumstances  of  disgrace ;  as,  to  expel  from  a 
college ;  expelled  from  decent  society. 

Banished  from  Koine? 
■What's  banished  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  with  the  things  I  loathe? 

Ckolt. 
To  thee  behold  an  exiled  band  wo  come. 

Eowe. 
Sedition's  civil  broils 
Expelled  thee  from  thy  native  Crete. — West. 

Bank-bill,  Bank-note. 

These  words  are  used  in  America  as  identi- 
cal in  their  meaning,  both  terms  being  ap- 
plied to  the  circulating  medium  put  forth  by 
banks. 

In  England  they  are  never  thus  confounded. 
A  bank-note  is  the  promissory  note  of  a  bank 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  forms 
part  of  the  currency ;  a  bank-bill  is  made  payable 
to  order,  and  usually  at  some  future  specified 
time.  It  is  therefore  negotiable  paper,  and 
forms  no  part  of  the  general  circulation. 

Banquet.     See  Feast. 

To  Banter,  Rally. 

We  banter  (from  Gr.  mock  or  laugh  at)  in 
good  humor,  turning  the  laugh  upon  a  person 
for  something  he  has  done  or  neglected  to 
do.  Wo  rally  (rouse  up)  when  we  attack  a 
person  with  ridicule,  raillery  or  sarcasm.  This 
is  always  more  pungent  and  often  ill-natured. 

If  your  companions  at  Cambridge  banter  you  on 
your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  them  in  return  on  their  want  of  these  quali- 
lies.— Lord  Chatham. 

If  you  find  yourself  in  a  humor  rather  to  rally  and 
ridicule  than  to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw 
this  letter  into  the  fire. — Addison. 

Barbarism.     See  Solecism. 
Barbarous.     See  Ferocious. 
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Base,  Vile,  Mean. 

These  words,  as  expressing  moral  qualities, 
are  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  strength, 
the  strongest  being  placed  first. 

Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude; 
vile  and  mean  denote,  in  different  degrees,  the 
want  of  what  is  valuable  or  worthy  of  es- 
teem. What  is  base  excites  our  abhorrence; 
what  is  vile  provokes  our  disgust  or  indigna- 
tion ;  what  is  mean,  awakens  contempt.  Base 
is  opposed  to  high-minded  ;"  vile,  to  noble  ; 
mean,  to  liberal  or  generous.  Ingratitude  is 
base;  sycophancy  is  vile;  undue  compliances 
are  mean. 

Bashfulness,  Modesty,  Diffidence, 
Shyness. 

Modesty  arises  from  a  low  estimate  of  our- 
selves; bashfulness  is  an  abashment  or  agitation 
of  the  spirits  at  coming  into  contact  with  others ; 
diffidence  (from  dis  and  fido,  to  trust)  is  pro- 
duced by  an  undue  degree  of  self-distrust;  shy- 
ness usually  arises  from  an  excessive  self-con- 
sciousness, and  a  painful  impression  that  every 
one  is  looking  at  us. 

Modesty  of  deportment  is  becoming  in  all ; 
bashfulness  often  gives  rise  to  mistakes  and 
blundering ;  diffidence  in  society  frequently 
makes  a  man  a  burden  to  himself;  shyness 
usually  produces  a  reserve  or  distance  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  haughtiness.  - 

Battle,  Combat,  Fight,  Engage- 
ment. 

These  words  agree  in  denoting  a  close  en- 
counter between  contending  parties. 

Fight  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  the 
others.  Except  in  poetry,  it  is  more  naturally 
applied  to  the  encounter  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  more  commonly  an  accidental  one;  as,  a 
street  fighi. — A  combat  (from  Fr.  com  and 
battre,  to  beat  mutually/  is  a  close  encounter, 
whether  between  few  or  many,  and  is  usually 
premeditated. — A  battle  is  commonly  more  gen- 
eral and  prolonged. — An  engagement  supposes 
large  numbers  on  each  side,  engaged  or  inter- 
mingled in  the  conflict. 

The  battle  proved  decisive  in  favor  of  the  House  of 
York,  and  nearly  40,000  people  were  killed  in  that  en- 
gagement.— Fawkks. 

The  combat  deepens;  on,  ye  brave  I 
"Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave. 

T.  Campbell. 

To  Be,  Exist. 

The  verb  to  be,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases 
like  that  of  Shakespeare's  "  To  be  or  not  to  be," 
is  used  simply  as  a  copula  to  connect  a  subject 
with  its  predicate;  as,  man  is  mortal ;  the  soul 
is  immortal. — The  verb,  to  exist  (from  exsto,  to 
stand  forth)  is  never  properly  used  as  a  mere 
copula,  but  points  to  things  that  stand  forth,  or 
have  a  substantive  being;  a-6!,  "When  the  soul 
is  froed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly 
exists."  Hughes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prop- 
erly synonymous  with  to  be  when  used  as  a 
copula,  though  occasionally  made  so  by  some 


writers  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  as  in  the  phrase 
"there  exists  [is~\  no  reason  for  laying  new 
taxes."  We  may,  indeed,  say,  "a  friendship 
has  long  existed  between  them,  instead  of  say- 
ing "there  has  long  been  a  friendship  between 
them ;"  but  in  this  case,  exist  is  not  a  mere 
copula.  It  is  used  ha  its  appropriate  sense  to 
mark  the  friendship  as  having  been  long  in  ex- 
istence. 

To  Become,  Grow. 

To  become  marks  progress  and  transition  into 
some  other  state.  Thus,  we  may  say,  though 
formerly  rich,  he  has  now  become  poor,  i.  e.,  has 
come  to  be  so ;  it  is  cold,  and  is  becoming  colder. 
— To  grow  is  to  become,  by  a  gradual  process, 
an  idea  not  necessarily  attached  to  "become." 
A  man  may  become  vile  and  degraded  at  once, 
by  some  single  act ;  or  he  may  groiv,  by  vicious 
indulgence,  into  a  low  and  degraded  character. 

Beast,  Brute. 

When  we  use  these  words  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as  applicable  to  human  beings,  we  think 
of  beasts  (from  bestia,  a  wild  creature)  as  mere 
animals  governed  by  animal  appetite ;  and  of 
brutes  (from  brutus,  irrational  or  stupid)  as  being 
destitute  of  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  gov- 
erned by •  unrestrained  passion.  Hence  "we 
speak  of  beastly  appetites,  beastly  indulgences, 
&c,  and  of  brutal  manners,  brutal  inhumanity, 
brutal  ferocity.  So,  also,  we  say  of  a  drunkard, 
that  he  first  made  himself  a  beast,  and  then 
treated  his  family  like  a  brute. 

Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts, 

With  bowls  that  turned  enamored  youth  to  beasts. 

DllYDEN. 

Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mold,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature. — Cowper. 

Because,  For,  Since,  As,  Inas- 
much as. 

These  particles  are  used,  in  certain  connec- 
tions, to  assign  the  reason  of  a  thing,  or  that 
"  on  account  of"  which  it  takes  place. 

Because  (by  cause)  is  the  strongest  and  most 
emphatic ;  as, "  I  hid  myself,  because  I  was  afraid." 
— For  is  not  quite  so  strong;  as,  in  Shake- 
speare, "  I  hate  him/or  he  is  a  Christian." — Since 
(seeing  that)  is  less  formal  and  more  incidental 
than  because ;  as,  I  will  do  it  sirice  you  request 
me.  It  more  commonly  begins  a  sentence ;  as, 
Since  your  decision  is  made.  I  will  say  no  more. 
— As  is  still  more  incidental  than  since,  and 
points  to  some  existing  fact  by  way  of  assign- 
ing a  reason.  Thus  we  say,  as  I  knew  him  to 
bo  out  of  town,  I  did  not  call. — Inasmuch  as 
seems  to  carry  with  it  a  kind  of  qualification 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  rest.  Thus,  if  we 
say,  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  proposal,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  it  is  the  best  you  can  offer, 
we  mean,  it  is  only  with  this  understanding 
that  we  can  accept  it  Because  would  take 
away  this  qualification,  and  declare  the  readi- 
ness to  be  absolute  as  resting  on  acknowledged 
grounds. 
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Beautiful.     See  Fine. 
To  Become.     See  To  Be. 

To  Beg,  Ask,  Request. 

To  ask  (not  in  the  sense  of  inquiring)  is  the 
generic  term  which  embraces  all  these  words. 
— To  request  is  only  a  polite  mode  of  asking. — 
To  beg  in  its  original  sense  was  to  ask  with 
earnestness,  and  implied  submission  or  at  least 
deference.  At  present,  however,  in  polite  life 
beg  has  dropped  its  0'iginal  meaning  and  has 
taken  the  place  of  both  ask  and  request,  on  the 
ground  of  its  expressing  more  of  deference  and 
respect.  Thus,  we  beg  a  person's  acceptance 
of  a  present ;  we  beg  him  to  favor  us  with  his 
company;  a  tradesman  begs  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  new  goods,  &c,  &c.  Crabb  remarks 
that  according  to  present  usage,  "we  can 
never  talk  of  asking  a  person's  acceptance  of  a 
thing,  or  of  asking  him  to  do  us  a  favor."  This 
is  more  true  of  society  in  England  than  in  this 
country. 

Behavior,  Conduct. 

Behavior  (from  be  and  have)  is  the  mode  in 
which  we  have  or  bear  ourselves  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others  or  toward  them ;  conduct  (from 
con  and  duco)  is  the  mode  of  our  leading  our- 
selves forward  in  the  concerns  of  life.  Behavior 
respects  our  manner  of  acting  in  particular 
cases ;  conduct  refers  to  the  general  tenor  of 
our  actions.  "We  may  say  of  soldiers,  that  their 
conduct  had  been  praiseworthy  during  the  whole 
campaign,  and  their  behavior  admirable  in  every 
instance  when  they  met  the  enemy. 

Lest  through  thy  wild  behavior 
I  he  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 

Shakespeare. 
"What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed.  Dkyden. 

Below,  Beneath. 

A  thing  is  below  us  when  its  position  is  sim- 
ply lower  than  ours ;  it  is  beneath  us  when  it 
is  very  far  below,  as  if  it  were  in  the  "  nether" 
regions. 

"  This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  showed  them  all  the  shining  fields  below." 

"  Trembling,  I  view  the  dread  abyss  beneath." 

In  speaking  figuratively  with  a  view  to  put 
a  thing  very  low  by  way  of  contempt,  we 
should  use  beneath  not  below;  as,  such  conduct 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  ;  such  charges 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  a  gentleman ;  a  man 
of  his  character  is  beneath  contempt. 

To  Bemoan.     See  To  Deplore. 

Beneath.    See  Below. 

Beneficence.     See  Benevolence. 

Beneficent.     See  Benevolent. 

Beneficial.     See  Advantageous. 

Benefit.     See  Advantage. 


Benevolence,   Beneficence,   Be- 
nignity, Munificence. 

Benevolence  (from  bene,  well,  and  volo,  to  wish 
or  desire)  marks  a  disposition  made  up  of  a 
choice  and  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others. — 
Beneficence  (from  bene,  well,  and  facio,  to  do) 
marks  the  working  of  this  disposition  in  dis- 
pensing good  on  a  somewhat  broad  scale. — 
Munificence  (from  rnunus,  a  gift,  and  facio,  to 
make)  shows  the  same  disposition,  but  acting 
on  a  still  broader  scale,  in  conferring  gifts  and 
favors.  These  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
objects  of  immediate  utility,  One  may  show 
his  munificence  in  presents  of  pictures  or  jewel- 
ry, but  this  would  not  bo  beneficence. — Benig- 
nity marks  the  same  disposition  as  shown  to 
dependents  or  inferiors  in  station,  age,  &c. ;  it 
is  condescending  kindness. 

Benevolence  of  he^trt;  beneficence  of  life; 
munificence  in  the  encouragement  of  letters; 
the  benignity  of  divine  Providence. 

Benevolent,  Beneficent. 

Etymologically  considered  benevolent  implies 
merely  wishing  well  to  others,  and  beneficent 
doing  well.  But  by  degrees  the  word  bene- 
volent has  been  widened  to  include  not  only 
feelings  but  actions.  Thus  wo  speak  of  bene- 
volent operations,  benevolent  labors  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  Benevolent  Societies.  In  like  manner 
beneficent  is  now  often  applied  to  feelings. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  a 
donor.  This  extension  of  the  terms  enables 
us  to  mark  nicer  shades  of  meaning.  Thus, 
the  phrase  benevolent  labors,  turns  attention  to 
the  source  of  these  labors,  viz.,  benevolent  feel- 
ing ;  while  beneficent  would  simply  mark  them 
as  productive  of  good.  So  beneficent  intentions 
points  to  the  feelings  of  the  donor  as  bent  upon 
some  specific  good  act ;  while  benevolent  inten- 
tions, would  only  denote  a  general  wish  and 
design  to  do  good. 

Benignity.     See  Benevolence. 

Bent,  Bias,  Inclination,  Pre- 
possession. 

Theso  words  agree  in  describing  a  permanent 
influence  upon  the  mind  which  tends  to  decide 
its  actions. 

Bent  (from  to  bend)  denotes  a  fixed  tendency 
of  the  mind  in  a  given  direction.  It  is  the 
widest  of  these  terms,  and  applies  to  the  will, 
the  intellect,  and  the  affections,  taken  con- 
jointly ;  as,  the  whole  bent  of  his  character 
was  toward  evil  practices. — Bias  is  literally  a 
weight  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  ball  used  in 
bowling,  and  causing  it  to  swerve  from  a 
straight  course.  Used  figuratively,  bias  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  judgment,  and  denotes 
something  which  acts  with  a  permanent  force 
on  the  character  through  that  faculty  ;  as,  the 
bias  of  early  education,  early  habits,  &c. — In- 
clination (from  inclino,  to  lean,)  is  an  excited 
state  of  desire  or  appetency ;  as,  a  strong  in- 
clination to  the  study  of  the  law. — Preposses- 


sion (from  prce  and  possideo,  to  take  hold  of 
beforehand)  is  a  mingled  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  respect  to  some  person  or  subject, 
which  has  laid  hold  of  and  occupied  the  mind 
previous  to  inquiry.  The  word  is  commonly 
used  in  a  good  sense,  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  this  kind  being  denominated  a  preju- 
dice. 

"Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and 
usually  labor  under  a  strong  bias;  but  there  is 
no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as  not  to  have 
its  inclinations,  and  none  so  guarded  as  to  be 
without  its  pirepossessions." — Crabb. 

To  Bequeath,  Devise. 

These  words  both  denote  tho  giving  or  dis- 
posing of  property  by  will. 

Devise,  in  legal  usage,  is  confined  to  the  dis- 
posal of  real  estate,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  given 
is  called  the  devisee. — Bequeath  is  properly  con- 
fined to  the  giving  by  will  of  personal  prop- 
erty ;  the  gift  is  called  a  legacy,  and  he  who 
receives  it,  is  called  a  legatee.  In  popular 
usage,  the  Word  bequeath  is  sometimes  widened 
so  as  to  embrace  devise;  but  as  stated  by 
Bouvier,  this  is  improperly  done. 

To  Beseech,  Entreat,    Solicit, 
Implore,  Supplicate. 

These  words  agree  in  marking  that  sense  of 
want  which  lead^s  men  to  beg  some  favor. 

To  solicit  (from  sollicito,  to  stir  up)  is  to  make 
a  request  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  and 
repetition,  of  one  whom  we  address  as  a  su- 
perior.— To  entreat  (from  in  and  tracto,  to  treat 
with)  implies  greater  urgency,  usually  en- 
forced by  adducing  reasons  or  arguments. — 
To  beseech  (from  Sax.  gesecan,  to  seek  earnest- 
ly) is  still  stronger,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
language  of  poetry  and  imagination. — To  im- 
plore (from  im  and  ploro,  to  cry  out)  denotes 
increased  fervor  of  entreaty,  as  addressed  either 
to  equals  or  superiors. — To  supplicate  (from 
sub  and  plico,  to  bend  down  or  prostrate  one's 
self)  expresses  the  extreme  of  entreaty,  and 
usually  implies  a  state  of  deep  humiliation. 
Thus,  a  captive  supplicates  a  conqueror  to 
spare  his  life. 

Men  solicit  by  virtue  of  their  interest  with 
another;  they  entreat  in  the  use  of  reasoning 
and  strong  representations ;  they  beseech  with 
importunate  earnestness ;  they  implore  from  a 
sense  of  overwhelming  distress;  they  suppli- 
cate with  a  feeling  of  the  most  absolute  inferi- 
ority and  dependence. 

Beside,  Besides. 

These  words,  whether  used  as  prepositions 
or  adverbs,  have  been  considered  strictly 
synonymous,  from  an  early  period  of  our  liter- 
ature; and  have  been  freely  interchanged  by 
our  best  writers.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
in  present  usage  to  make  the  following  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

(1.)  That  beside  be  used  only  and  always  as 
a  preposition,  with  the  original  meaning  "by 
the  side  of;"  as  to  sit  beside  a  fountain ;  or  with 
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tho  closely  allied  meaning  "  aside  from"  or  "  out 
of"  (in  a  state  deviating  from) ;  as,  this  is  beside 
our  present  purpose;  "Paul  thou  art  beside 
thyself."  The  adverbial  sense  to  be  wholly 
transferred  to  tho  cognate  word. 

(2.)  That  besides  as  a  preposition  take  the 
remaining  sense  "in  addition  to;"  as,  besides 
all  this ;  besides  the  considerations  here  offered ; 
"  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  besides  the  first 
famine." — Gen.  xxvii.  And  that  it  also  take 
the  adverbial  sense  of  "moreover,"  "beyond," 
&c.,  which  had  been  divided  between  the 
words;  as,  besides,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  belong  to  this  case. 

The  following  passages  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  use  of  the  words. 

The  lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. — Dryden. 

Only  bo  patient  till  we  have  appeased 

The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 

SlIAKESPEAKE. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  eulargo  on  this 
speculation. — Locke. 

Besides  this,  there  are  persons  in  certain  situations 
who  are  expected  to  be  charitable,  &c. — Bishop  Por- 

TE0S. 

And,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him ;  there  stand  I  in  peril. 
Shakespeare. 
He  who  does  not  know  these  things  is  but  an  igno- 
rant man  whatever  he  may  know  besides. — Tillot- 
sos. 

The  men  said  to  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  ? — 
Gen.  xix. 

Besides.     See  Moreover. 

Between,  Among. 
Between  (from  Sax.  betvxonan,  by  two,  or  by 
twain)  applies  properly  to  only  two  parties; 
as,  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  two  nations ;  to 
be  between  two  fires,  &c. — Among  (from  tho 
Sax.  mengan,  to  mingle)  denotes  a  mass  or  col- 
lection of  things,  and  always  supposes  more 
than  two;  as,  the  prize  money  was  equally 
divided  among  the  ship's  crew.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  gross  blunder  to  speak  of  dividing  a 
thing  among  two  persons. 

Sentinels,  between  two  armies 
■With  nothing  better,  in  tho  chill  night  air, 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them. 

Wordsworth. 
They  heard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife. 

Milton. 


To  Bewail. 
Bias. 


See  To  Deplore. 
See  Bent. 


Blameless,  Spotless,  Faultless, 
Stainless. 

"We  speak  of  a  thing  as  blameless  when  it  is 
freo  from  blame,  or  the  just  imputation  of  fault ; 
as,  a  blameless  life  or  character.  Tho  others  are 
stronger. — Wo  speak  of  a  thing  as  faultless, 
stainless,  or  spotless,  only  Avhen  wo  mean  that 
it  is  absolutely  without  fault  or  blemish  ;  as,  a 
s]iotless  or  stainless  reputation ;  a  faultless  course 
of  conduct.  The  last  three  words  apply  only  to 
tho  general  character,  while  blameless  may  be 
used  in  roforenco  to  particular  points;  as,  in 
this  transaction  ho  was  wholly  blameless.     Wo 
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also  apply  faultless  to  personal  appearance ;  as, 
a  faultless  figure ;  which  can  not  be  done  in  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  other  words. 

To  Blanch,  Whiten. 

To  whiten  is  the  generic  term,  denoting,  to 
render  white ;  as,  to  whiten  the  walls  of  a 
room,  whited  sepulchers.  Usually  (though  not 
of  necessity)  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  by 
superinducing  a  white  color  upon  the  object 
in  question. — To  blanch,  is  to  whiten  by  the  re- 
moval of  darker  coloring  matter  ;  as,  to  blanch 
linen,  to  blanch  almonds.  So  the  cheek  is 
blanched  by  fear ;  i.  e.,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  blood,  which  leaves  it  white. 

And  sin's  black  dye  seems  blanched  by  age  to  virtue. 

Dryden. 
Striking  her  cliff,  the  storm  confirms  her  power, 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  triumphant  shore. — Peior. 

Blaze,  Flame. 

'  A  blaze  and  a  flame  are  both  produced  by 
burning  gas.  We .  call  it  a  blaze  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  light,  and  a  flame  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
heat:  the  one  shines,  and  the  other  burns. 

Every  house  in  the  street  was  in  a  blaze  on 
the  night  of  the  illumination  ;  every  house  was 
in  aflame  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 
What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  martial  fieldl 
How  fierce  a  blase  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield. 

Dryden. 
The.  wild  confusion  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below. 

Byron. 

Blessedness.     See  Happiness. 
Bliss.     See  Happiness. 

Blunder,  Error,  Mistake,  Bull. 

An  error  (from  erro,  to  wander)  is  a  depart- 
ure or  deviation  from  that  which  is  right  or 
correct ;  as,  an  error  of  the  press ;  an  error  of 
judgment. — A  mistake  (from  mis  and  take)  is 
the  interchange  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other, through  haste,  inadvertence,  &c. ;  as,  a 
careless  mistake. — A  blunder  (connecced  with 
Houuder)  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  the  grossest 
kind.  It  supposes  a  person  to  flounder  on  in 
his  course,  either  from  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  stupidity. — A  bull  is  a  verbal  blunder  con- 
taining a  laughable  incongruity  of  ideas. 

An  err<w*may  be  corrected  or  forgiven ;  umis- 
talce  may  be  rectified  or  overlooked ;  a  blunder 
is  always  considered  blameablo,  and  usually 
exposes  a  person  to  shame  and  ridicule. 

Bodily.     See  Corporeal. 

Bound,  Certain. 

To  a  limited  extend,  bound  has  been  made 
in  this  country  synonymous  with  certain  or 
sure.  Tims,  it  is  said  of  a  young  man  of  tal- 
ents entering  on  life,  "  he  is  bound  to  succeed ;" 
of  a  candidate  for  political  office,  "  he  is  bound 
to  be  elected ;"  of  a  young  and  growing  vil- 
lage, "it  is  bound  to  become  a  largo  place." 
This  is  a  revival  of  an  old  sense  of  tho  term, 
which  has  becomo  obsolete  or  provincial  in 


England,  and  has  no  sanction  from  Johnson, 
Kichardson,  or  any  of  our  leading  lexicograph- 
ers. As  bound  has  its  established  sense,  de- 
noting obligation,  it  seems  undesirable  to  bring 
again  into  use  so  very  different  a  meaning  of 
the  word.  Nor  is  it  in  favor  of  this  usage,  that 
we  say,  a  ship  is  bound  to  a  given  place,  since 
there  is  here  reference  to  an  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  to  send  it ;  but  this  by  no 
means  involves  the  idea  of  certainty  as  to  its 
arrival.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  discourage  so  peculiar  and 
grotesque  a  use  of  the  word  "  bound." 

Boundary.     See  Limit. 

Brave.     See  Gallant. 

Bravery.     See  Courage. 

Brilliant.     See  Shining. 

Brute.     See  Beast. 

Bull.     See  Blunder. 

Bulwark:.     See  Rampart. 

Burden,  Load. 

A  burden  (from  bear)  is  in  the  literal  sense 
a  weight  to  be  borne ;  a  load  is  something  laid 
upon  us  to  be  carried.  Hence,  when  used 
figuratively,  there  is  usually  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  Our  burdens  may  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  feel  bound  to  bear 
them  cheerfully  or  without  complaint.  They 
may  arise  from  the  nature  of  our  situation ; 
they  may  be  allotments  of  Providence ;  they 
may  be  the  consequence  of  our  errors.  What 
is  cast  upon  us  as  a  load,  we  commonly  carry 
with  greater  reluctance  or  sense  of  oppression. 
Men  often  find  the  charge  of  their  own  families 
to  be  a  burden;  but  if  to  this  be  added  a  load 
of  care  for  others,  the  pressure  is  usually  severe 
and  irksome. 

Strive 
In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe. 

Milton. 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest,  aim  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each. 

Goldsmith. 

But.     See  Except. 

But,  However,  Still. 

Those  words,  as  here  compared,  mark  oppo- 
sition in  passing  from  one  thought  or  topic  to 
another. 

But  marks  tho  opposition  with  a  medium 
degree  of  strength ;  as,  this  is  not  winter,  but 
it  is  almost  as  cold ;  ho  requested  my  assist- 
ance, but  I  shall  not  aid  him  at  present. — 
However  is  weaker,  and  throws  the  opposition 
(as  it  were)  into  the  background;  as,  this  is 
not  winter;  it  is,  however,  almost  as  cold;  he 
requested  my  assistance;  at  present,  however, 
I  shall  not  afford  him  aid.  The  plan,  however, 
is  still  under  consideration  and  ma}r  yet  bo 
adopted. — Still  is  stronger  than  but,  and  marks 
the  opposition  more  emphatically ;  as,  your 
arguments  are  weighty,  still  they  do  not  con- 
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vinee  me.  Still  is  here  the  imperative  of  the 
Sax.,  stillan,  to  set,  and  denotes  "  set  that  down 
as  fixed  and  certain."     See  also  However. 

Butchery.     See  Massacre. 


c. 


Cabal,  Combination,  Faction. 

An  association  for  some  bad  purpose  is  the 
idea  common  to  these  terms. 

A  combination  is  an  organized  union  of  in- 
dividuals for  mutual  support,  in  urging  their 
demands  or  resisting  the  claims  of  others;  as, 
a  combination  of  workmen  to  procure  higher 
prices. — A  cabal  is  a  secret  association  of  a  few 
individuals  who  seek  by  cunning  practices  to 
obtain  office  and  power. — A  faction  (from  /ac- 
tio, a  thing  wrought  up)  is  a  larger  body  than 
a  cabal,  employed  for  selfish  purposes  in  agi- 
tating the  community  and  working  up  an  ex- 
citement with  a  view  to  change  the  existing, 
order  of  things. 

"Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of 
morals  give  rise  to  combinations,  which  belong- 
particularly  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
Restless,  jealous,  ambitious  and  little  minds 
are  ever  forming  cabals.  Factions  belong  es- 
pecially to  free  governments  and  are  raised  by 
busy  and  turbulent  spirits  for  selfish  purposes." 
— Ceabb. 

Calamity,  Disaster,    Misfortune, 
Mishap,   Mischance. 

Of  these  words,  calamity  is  the  strongest. 
It  supposes  a  somewhat  continuous  state  pro- 
duced, not  usually  by  the  direct  agency  of 
man,  but  by  natural  causes,  such  as  fire,  flood, 
tempest,  disease,  &c. — Disaster  (from  dis  and 
Fr.  astre,  a  star)  denotes  literally  ill-starred,  and 
is  some  unforeseen  and  distressing  event  which 
comes  suddenly  upon  us,  as  if  from  a  hostile 
planet. — Misfortune  is  often  due  to  no  specific 
cause,  it  is  simply  the  bad  fortune  of  an  indi- 
vidual; a  fink  in  the  chain  of  events;  an  evil 
independent  of  his  own  conduct  and  not  to  be 
charged  as  a  fault. — Mischance  and  mishap  are 
misfortunes  of  a  trivial  nature  occurring  usually 
to  individuals. 

"  A  calamity  is  either  public  or  private,  but 
more  frequently  the  former ;  a  disaster  is  rather 
particular  than  private;  it  affects  things  rather 
than  persons;  journeys,  expeditions,  and  mili- 
tary movements  are  commonly  attended  with 
disasters :  misfortunes  are  usually  personal ; 
they  immediately  affect  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual. Mishaps  and  mischances  are  alto- 
gether of  a  domestic  nature." — Ceabb. 

To  Calculate,  Compute,  Reckon, 
Count. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which 
we  arrive  at  a  given  result  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity. 

We  calculate  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  certain 


point  of  knowledge ;  as,  to  calculate  an  eclipse. 
— "We  compute  by  combining  given  numbers  in 
order  to  learn  the  grand  result. — We  reckon 
and  count  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  com- 
putation. 

These  words  are  also  used  in  a  secondary 
and  figurative  sense. — "  Calculate  is  rather  a 
conjectural  deduction  from  what  is,  as  to  what 
may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational  estimate  of 
what  has  been,  from  what  is;  reckoning  is  a 
conclusive  conviction,  a  pleasing  assurance 
that  a  thing  will  happen ;  counting  indicates 
an  expectation.  We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  com- 
pute any  loss  sustained,  or  the  amount  of  any 
mischief  clone;  we  reckon  on  a  promised  pleas- 
ure; we  count  the  hours  and  minutes  until  the 
time  of  enjoyment  arrives." — Ceabb. 

To  Call,  Convoke,  Summon. 

Call  is  the  generic  term ;  as,,  to  call  a  public 
meeting. — To  convoke  (from  con  and  voco,  to 
call  together)  is  to  require  the  assembling  of 
some  organized  body  of  men  by  an  act  of  au- 
thority ;  as,  the  king  convoked  Parliament. — 
To  summon  (from  sub  and  moneo,  to  place  un- 
der a  monition  or  injunction)  is  to  require  at- 
tendance by  an  act  of  stringent  authority;  as, 
to  summon  a  witness. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament. 

Shakespeare. 
"When  next  the  morning  warms  the  purple  east, 
Cowoolce  the  peerage.  Pope's  Odtsse?. 

Love,  duty,  safety  summon  us  away; 
'Tis  nature's  voice  and  nature  wo  obey.      Pope. 

Callous.     See  Obdurate. 
To  Calumniate.     See  To  Asperse. 

Can  but,   Cannot  but. 

It  is  an  error  of  many  persons  in  this  coun- 
try to  use  the  former  of  these  phrases  where 
the  sense  requires  the  latter. 

If  we  say,  "I  can  but  perish  if  I  go,"  "but" 
means  only ;  and  denotes  that  this  is  all  or  the 
worst,  that  can  happen.  When  the  Apostle 
Peter  said,  "  We  cannot  but  speak  of  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard,"  he  referred  to 
a  moral  constraint  or  necessity  which  rested 
upon  him  and  his  associates ;  and  the  meaning 
was,  "  We  cannot  (morally)  do  anything  ex- 
cept thu3  speak."  This  idea  of  a  moral  ne- 
cessity or  constraint,  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  is  also  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "  I  cannot 
help  it."  Thus  we  say,  "  I  cannot  but  hope." 
"I  cannot  but  believe,"  "I  cannot  but  believe," 
"I  cannot  but  think,"  "I  cannot  but  remark," 
to.,  &c. ;  in  all  which  cases  it  would  be  a  gross 
errqr  to  use  tho  phrase  can  but.  It  is  an  error, 
however,  into  which  some  of  our  writers  fre- 
quently fall,  who  are  otherwise  distinguished 
for  their  accuracy. 

Candid,  Fair,  Open,  Frank,  In- 
genuous. 

A  man  is  fair  when  he  puts  things  on  a  just 
or  equitable  footing;  he  is  candid  when  he 
looks  impartially  on  both  sides  of  a  subject, 


doing  justice  especially  to  the  motives  and  con- 
duct of  an  opponent;  he  is  open  and  frank 
when  he  declares  his  sentiments  without  re- 
serve ;  he  is  ingenuous  when  he  does  this  from 
a  noble  regard  for  truth. 

Fair  dealing ;  candid  investigation ;  an  open 
temper;  &  frank  disposition;  an  ingenuous  an- 
swer or  declaration. 


Capacity. 
Capricious. 


See  Ability. 
See  Arbitrary. 


Captious,  Caviling,  Petulant, 
Fretful. 

One  who  is  captious  (from  capio,  to  lay  hold 
of)  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  slightest  faults ;  one 
w.ho  is  caviling  (from  cavillor,  to  criticise)  does 
it  on  trivial  or  imaginary  grounds ;  one  who  is 
petulant  (L.  peto,  to  attack)  is  apt,  from  irrita- 
bility, to  make  hasty  but  slight  attacks ;  fretful- 
ness  is  complaining  impatience. 

A  captious  disposition;  a  caviling  review; 
petulant  remarks ;  a  fretful  temper. 

Care,  Anxiety,  Solicitude,  Con- 
cern. 

These  words  express  mental  pain  in  different 
degrees. 

Care  (from  curd)  belongs  primarily  to  the  in- 
tellect, and  becomes  painful  from  overburdening 
thought. — Anxiety  (from  ango,  to  press  upon, 
lit,  to  strangle)  denotes  a  state  of  distressing 
uneasiness  from  the  dread  of  evil. — Solicitude 
(from  sollicito,  to  rouse  or  stir  up)  expresses  the 
same  feeling  in  a  diminished  degree. — Concern 
(from  con  and  cerno,  to  look  after)  is  opposed  to 
indifference,  and  implies  but  little  exercise  of 
anxious  thought. 

Care  respects  equally  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future ;  solicitude  and  anxiety  have 
reference  chiefly  to  the  future.  We  are  careful 
about  the  means ;  solicitous  and  anxious  about 
the  end;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a  good, 
we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Carnage.     See  Massacre. 
Carousal.     See  Feast. 

Cars.     See  Train. 

•  Cash.     See  Money. 

Castle.     See  Fortress. 

Casual.     See  Accidental. 

Catalogue.     See  List. 

Category,  Predicament. 

Category  and  predicament  are  both  popularly 
used  to  express  tho  idea  of  condition  or  situa- 
tion, but  with  this  difference,  that  predicament 
supposes  it  to  be  a  bad  or  unfortunate  one. 
Hence  to  say,  "  I  am  in  the  same  category  with 
you,"  is  not  of  necessity  to  say,  "I  am  in  the 
same  predicament." 

Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect. 

A  man  is  cautious  (from  caveo,  to  avoid) 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  timidity ;  one  may  be 
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wary  (connected  with  ware  and  ward,  to  guard 
against,)  i.  e.,  watchful  in  a  high  degree  against 
danger,  and  yet  bold  and  active ;  a  man  who 
is  circumspect  (from  circumspicio,  to  look  round,) 
habitually  examines  things  on  every  side  in 
order  to  weigh  and  deliberate. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  at  all  times ;  to 
be  wary  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger ;  to 
be  circumspect  in  matters  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  difficulty. 

Caviling.     See  Captious. 

To  Celebrate,  Commemorate. 

"We  commemorate  (from  commemoro,  to  bring 
up  to  memory)  events  which  we  desire  to  cher- 
ish-in affectionate  remembrance  by  appropriate 
rites ;  as,  to  commemorate  the  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour.— We  celebrate  (from  celebro,  to  treat  with 
public  honor,)  by  demonstrations  of  joy  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  expressive  of  respect  or 
affection ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Washington ;  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  our  Independence. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a  revolution 
as  surprising  in  its  manner,  as  happy  in  its  conse- 
quences.— Attef.isury. 

Earth,  water,  air  ami  fire,  with  feeling  glee, 
Exult  to  celebrate  thy  festival.         Thomson. 

Celebrated.     See  Distinguished. 

To  Censure.     See  To  Accuse. 

Ceremonious.     See  Formal. 

Certain.     See  Bound. 

Cessation,    Stop,    Pause,    Rest, 
Intermission. 

Stop  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a  suspen- 
sion of  progressive  motion ;  cessation  (from  cesso, 
to  cease)  is  a  ceasing  from  action,  either  tem- 
porary or  final ;  pause  (from  Gr.  rraiu,  to  cease) 
is  a  temporary  stopping  with  a  view  to  go  on ; 
rest  (from  Sax.  raest,  to  cease  or  lie  down)  is  a 
stopping  for  the  sake  of  reliefer  repose;  inter- 
mission (from  inter  and  milto,  to  send  or  put 
between)  is  a  stopping  at  intervals  to  recom- 
mence. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities ;  a  stop  put  to  evil 
practices;  a  pause  in  the  midst  of  labor;  rest 
after  fatigue ;  an  intermission  of  public  exer- 
cises. 

Chagrin,  Vexation,  Mortification. 

These  words  agree  in  the  general  senso  of 
pain  produced  by  untoward  circumstances. 

Vexation  (from  vexo,  to  shake  or  agitate)  is  a 
feeling  of  disquietude  or  irritating  uneasiness 
from  numerous  causes,  such  as  losses,  dis- 
appointments, &c. — Mortification  (from  mors, 
death,  and  facio,  to  make)  is  a  stronger  word, 
and  denotes  that  keen  sense  of  pain  which  results 
from  wounded  pride  or  humiliating  occurrences. 
—  Chagrin  is  literally  the  cutting  pain  produced 
by  tho  friction  of  shagreen  leather;  in  its  figu- 
rative sense,  it  varies  in  meaning,  denoting  in 
its  lower  degrees  simplya  state  of  vexation,  and 
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in  its  higher  degrees  the  keenest  sense  of  mor- 
tification. 

Vexation  arises  chiefly  from  our  wishes  anil  views 
beingcrossed ;  mortification  from  our  self-importance 
being  hurt;  chagrin  from  a  mixture  of  the  two. — 
Cbabb. 

To  Charge.     See  To  Accuse. 

To  Chasten,  Punish,  Chastise. 

Punish  and  chasten  differ  in  tho  object  aimed 
at.  The  former  is  designed  to  uphold  law  by 
the  infliction  of  penalty  ;  the  latter  is  intended, 
by  kind  correction  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
faults  and  to  reclaim  the  offender. — Chastise  in 
its  earlier  meaning,  as  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
had  the  same  sense  as  chasten.  At  present, 
however,  it  more  commonly  denotes  to  punish 
publicly  with  stripes  and  with  a  view  to  dis- 
grace. 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide !  the  path 
Thou  leadest  me ;  and  to  the  baud  of  Heaven  submit, 
However  chastening.  Milton. 

The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 
Shakes  feake. 

To  Chastise.     See  To  Chasten. 
To  Cherish.     See  To  Nourish. 

Chief,    Chieftain,    Commander, 
Leader. 

These  words  fluctuate  somewhat  in  their 
meaning  according  to  circumstances,  but  agree 
in  the  general  idea  of  rule  and  authority. 

The  term  chief  (from  Fr.  chef,  head)  is  now 
more  usually  applied  to  one  who  has  the  pre- 
eminence or  rule  in  civil  matters  ;  as,  the  chief 
of  the  police,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe. — A 
chieftain  (sometimes  a  chief)  is  one  who  has  the 
preeminence  and  lead  in  military  concerns, 
especially  among  small  clans  or  tribes. — A 
commander  is  one  who  has  the  rule  and  au- 
thority in  warlike  concerns ;  a  leader  is  one 
who  takes  the  command  and  gives  directions 
in  particular  enterprises. 

A  chief  needs  sagacity  and  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  chieftain  requires  skill  and  dexterity  for 
trying  emergencies  ;  a  commander  should  be  dis- 
tinguished for  his  foresight  and  energy ;  a  leader 
needs  a  union  of  sagacity,  penetration,  and  in- 
domitable energy. 

Chieftain.     See  Chief. 
Choice.     See  Option,  also  Volition. 

To  Choose,  Prefer,  Elect. 

To  choose  is  the  generic  term,  and  denotes  to 
take  by  an  act  of  the  will. — To  prefer  (from  pre, 
before,  and  fero,  to  bring  or  place)  is  to  choose 
one  thing  as  compared  with  and  more  desirable 
than  another. — To  elect  (from  e,  out  of,  and  lego, 
to  take)  is  to  choose  or  select  out  of  a  body  or 
mass  which  is  presented  for  the  purpose ;  and 
is  more  specifically  applied  to  a  selection  of  this 
kind  for  some  office,  employment,  use,  &C. 


To  choose  a  profession ;  to  prefer  private  life 
to  a  public  one ;  to  elect  members  of  Congress. 

I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike. — Siiakespeake. 

0  spirit,  that  doth  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart. 

Milton. 
Henry  his  son  is  chosen  king,  though  young; 
And  Lewis  of  France,  elected  first,  beguiled. 

Daniel, 

Chronicle.      See  History. 

Circumspect.     See  Cautious. 

Circumstance.     See  Event. 

Circumstantial.     See  Minute. 

Citadel.     See  Fortress. 

To  Cite.     See  To  Quote. 

City.     See  Village. 

Clear.    See  Manifest. 

Clearness,  Perspicuity. 

Clearness  has  reference  to  our  ideas,  and 
springs  from  a  distinct  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. — Perspicuity  has  ref- 
erence to  the  mode  of  expressing  our  ideas,  and 
belongs  essentially  to  style.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  writer  as  having  clear  ideas,  a  clear  ar- 
rangement, and  perspicuous  phraseology.  We 
do  at  times  speak  of  a  person's  having  great 
clearness  of  style ;  but  in  such  cases  we  are 
usually  thinking  of  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  as 
manifested  in.  language.  "  Whenever  men 
think  clearly  and  are  thoroughly  interested, 
they  express  themselves  with  perspicuity  and 
force." — Robertson. 

Clever.     See  Smart.  * 
Cleverness.     See  Ingenuity. 
To  Cloak.      See  To  Palliate. 

Cloister,  Monastery,  Nunnery, 
Convent,  Abbey,  Priory. 

Cloister  (from  clausus,  enclosed)  is  the  generic 
term,  aud  denotes  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the 
world. — A  monastery  (from  tho  Gr.  fiivoc,  alone) 
is  a  place  for  men  called  monks. — A  nunnery  is 
always  for  women,  called  nuns. — A  convent 
(from  con  and  venio,  to  meet)  is  an  assemblage 
or  community  of  recluses. — An  abbey  and  a 
priory  are  named  from  their  heads,  an  abbot  or 
prior. 

Clumsy.     See  Awkavard. 
To  Coalesce.     See  To  Add. 

To  Coerce,  Comprl. 

To  compel  (from  cum  and  petto,  to  drive)  de- 
notes to  urge  on  by  force  which  can  not  be  re- 
sisted. The  term  applies  equally  to  physical 
and  moral  force ;  as,  compelled  by  hunger ; 
compelhd  by  adverse  circumstances  ;  compelled 
by  parental   affection. — Coerce  (from   co  and 
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arceo,  to  press  or  drive)  had  at  first  only  the 
negative  sense  of  checking  or  restraining  by- 
force  ;  as,  to  coerce  subjects  within  the  bounds 
of  law.  It  has  now  gained  a  positive  sense, 
viz.,  that  of  driving  a  person  into  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act  which  is  required  of  him  by 
another  ;  as,  to  coerce  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  contract ;  to  coerce  obedience.  In 
this  sense  (which  is  now  the  prevailing  one), 
coerce  differs  but  little  from  compel,  and  yet 
there  is  a  distinction  between  them.  Coercion 
is  usually  accomplished  by  indirect  means,  as 
by  the  operation  of  law  or  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Threats  and  intimidation  are  very 
often  resorted  to.  Physical  force  is  more  rarely 
employed. 

Collusion",  Connivance. 

A  person  who  is  guilty  of  connivance  {con 
and  niveo,  to  wink  at)  intentionally  overlooks, 
and  thus  sanctions  what  he  was  bound  to  pre- 
vent.— A  person  who  is  guilty  of  collusion  (con 
and  luclo,  to  play)  unites  with  others  (playing 
into  their  hands)  for  fraudulent  purposes.  The 
connivance  of  public  men  at  what  is  wrong  is 
often  the  result  of  the  basest  collusion. 

These  miracles  were  clone  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  there  might  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice 
or  collusion. — Attebbuey. 

In  many  of  these  the  directors  were  heartily  concur- 
ring; in  most  of  them  they  were  encouraging,  and 
sometimes  commanding;  in  all  they  were  conniving. 
— Burke. 

Combat.     See  Battle,  also  Contest. 
Combination.     See  Cabal. 

To  Comport,  Console,  Solace. 

These  verbs  all  suppose  some  antecedent 
state  of  suffering  or  sorrow. 

Console  (from  con  and  solor,  to  ease  or 
soothe)  is  confined  to  the  act  of  giving  relief  to 
the  mind  under  affliction  or  sorrow,  and  points 
to  some  definite  source  of  that  relief;  as,  the 
presence  of  his  friend  consoled  him ;  he  was 
much  consoled  by  this  intelligence,  etc. — Com- 
fort (from  con  and  forUs,  strong  or  invigorating) 
points  to  relief  afforded  by  the  communication 
of  positive  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  diminution 
of  pain ;  as,  "  they  brought  the  young  man 
alive,  and  were  not  a  little  comforted.'" — Acts, 
xx. — Solace  is  from  solatium,  which  means, 
according  to  Dumesnil,  consolation  inwardly 
felt  or  applied  to  the  case  of  the  sufferer. 
Hence,  the  verb  to  solace,  denotes  the  using  of 
things  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  under 
sorrow  or  suffering;  as,  to  solace  one's  self 
with  work  or  with  active  employments. 

Comfort,  Consolation. 

Comfort  has  two  meanings,  (1)  strength  and 
relief  received  under  affliction,  (2)  positive  en- 
joyment of  a  quiet,  permanent  nature,  together 
with  the  sources  thereof;  as,  the  comfort  of 
love;  surrounded  with  comforts.  This  latter 
is  the  meaning  now  in  general  use ;  but  it  is 
with  the  former  only  that  the  word  consolation 
is  brought  into  comparison.    As  thus  compared, 


consolation  points  to  some  specific  source  of  re- 
lief for  the  afflicted  mind ;  as,  the  consolations 
of  religion.  Comfort  supposes  the  relief  to  be 
afforded  by  imparting  positive  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  pain. 

"  Consolation,  or  comfort,  signifies  some  alle- 
viation to  that  pain  to  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  afford  the  proper  and  adequate  rem- 
edy ;  they  imply  rather  an  augmentation  of  the 
power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution  of  the  bur- 
den."— Johnson. 

Comical.     See  Droll. 

Commander.     See  Chief. 

To  Commemorate.     See  To  Cele- 
brate. 

Commercial.     See  Mercantile. 

Commiseration.     See  Sympathy. 

To  Commit,  Intrust,  Consign. 

These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of 
transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  another. 

Commit  is  the  widest  term,  and  expresses 
only  the  general  idea  of  delivering  into  the 
charge  of  another ;  as,  to  commit  a  lawsuit  to 
the  care  of  an  attorney. — To  intrust  rises  high- 
er, and  denotes  the  act  of  committing  in  the 
exercise  of  confidence  or  trust ;  as,  to  intrust  a 
friend  with  the  care  of  a  child. — To  consign 
(from  con  and  signo,  lit.,  to  transfer  under  seal) 
is  a  more  formal  act,  and  regards  the  thing 
transferred,  as  placed  chiefly  or  wholly  out  of 
one's  immediate  control ;  as,  to  consign  a  pupil 
to  the  charge  of  his  instructor  ;  to  consign 
goods  to  an  agent  for  sale. 

These  words  are  also  used  in  a  secondary  or 
figurative  sense  ;  as.  an  author  commits  his 
thoughts  to  writing ;  he  intrusts  a  friend  with 
the  secret  of  having  done  so  ;  and  finally  con- 
signs his  work  to  the  press. 

All  things  committed  to  thy  trust  conceal. 

Deniiam. 
Intrusted  riches  to  relieve  the  poor. — Deyden. 

Must  I  pass 
Again  to  nothing,  when  this  vital  breath, 
Ceasing,  consigns  me  o'er  to  rest  and  death. 

Pkioe. 

Common.     See  Mutual. 
Common  Law.     See  Law. 

To  Communicate,  Impart,  Reveal. 
Communicate  (from  L.,  communis,  in  com- 
mon with  others)  is  the  generic  term,  and  de- 
notes the  allowing  of  others  to  partake  or  en- 
joy in  common  with  ourselves. — Impart  (from 
in  and  pars,  part)  is  more  specific; — it  is  giv- 
ing to  others  a  part  of  what  we  had  held  as  our 
own,  or  making  them  our  partners ;  as,  to  im- 
part our  feelings,  to  impart  of  our  property,  &c. 
Hence  there  is  something  more  intimate  in  im- 
parting intelligence  than  in  communicating  it. 
— To  reveal  (from  revelo,  to  unveil)  is  to  dis- 
close something  hidden  or  concealed ;  as,  to 
reveal  a  secret. 


Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with 
others,  is  communicated ;  whatever  can  be 
shared  by  another,  is  imparled;  whatever  can 
be  laid  open  or  disclosed  to  another,  is  revealed. 

Compact.     See  Covenant. 

To  Compare,  Compare  with, 
Compare   to. 

Things  are  compared  with  each  other  in 
order  to  learn  their  relative  value  or  excellence. 
Thus,  we  compare  Cicero  with  Demosthenes, 
for  the  sake  of  deciding  which  was  the  greater 
orator. — One  thing  is  compared  to  another  in 
order  to  show  the  likeness  or  similarity  which 
exists  between  them.  Thus  it  has  been  com- 
mon to  compare  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
to  a  thunder-bolt,  on  account  of  its  force,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  a  conflagration,  on 
account  of  its  splendor. 

"In  point  of  learning,  he  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  rival  candidate,  though  he  is  far 
superior  to  him  in  natural  abilities."  "  Burke 
compares  the  parks  of  London  to  the  lungs  of 
the  human  body." 

Compassion.     See  Pity. 

Compendium.     See  Abridgment. 

Competent.     See  Qualified. 

Competition.     See  Emulation. 

Complaisant.     See  Obliging. 

Complete.     See  Whole. 

Complex.     See  Intricate. 

Complicated.     See  Intricate. 

Compliment.     See  Adulation. 

To  Comprehend.     See  To  Appre- 
hend. 

Compulsion.     See  Constraint. 

Compunction,  Remorse,  Contrition. 

Remorse  (from  re-mordeo,  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain)  is  anguish  of  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  dread  of  punishment. —  Compunction  (from 
compungo,  to  pierce  deeply)  is  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience. 
— Neither  of  them  implies  true  contrition  (from 
con  and  lero,  to  wear  out),  which  denotes  the 
protracted  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to 
one  who  has  been  in  a  state  of  peculiar  sinful- 
ness. 

We  speak  of  the  gnawings  of  remorse;  of 
compunction  at  the  remembrance  of  some  act 
of  trangression ;  of  deep  contrition  in  view  of 
our  past  lives. 

To  Compute.     See  To  Calculate. 

To  Conceal,  Hide,  Disguise, 
Dissemble,  Secrete. 

To  hide  is  the  generic  term,  which  embraces 
all  the  rest. — To  conceal  (from  con  and  celo,  to 
withhold  from  sight)  is   simply  not  to  make 
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known  what  we  wish  to  keep  secret. — To  dis- 
guise (from  dis  and  guise,  covering)  and  dissem- 
ble (from  dis  and  simulo,  to  pretend)  is  to  con- 
ceal by  assuming  some  false  appearance. — To 
secrete  (from  secerno,  to  separate)  is  to  hide  in 
some  place  of  secrecy.  A  man  may  conceal 
facts,  disguise  his  sentiments,  dissemble  his 
feelings,  or  secrete  stolen  goods. 

But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts. 

Spexseb. 

Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections. 

Shakespeare. 
We  hare  in  these  words  a  primary  sense  which  re- 
veals a  future  state,  and  a  secondary  sense  which  hides 
and  secretes  it. — "Warburton. 

CoNCERsr.     See  Care. 

Concise.     See  Laconic,  also  Terse. 

Conclusion-.     See  Inference. 

Conclusive.     See  Final. 

Concussion.     See  Shock. 

Condition.     See  State. 

Conduct.     See  Behaviour. 

To  Confer.     See  To  Give. 

To  Confess,  Acknowledge,  Avow. 

Acknowledge  is  opposed  to  conceal.  "We  ac- 
knowledge what  we  feel  must  or  ought  to  be 
made  known.  [See  Acknowledge.] — Avow  is 
opposed  to  withhold.  We  avow  (from  Fr. 
avouer,  to  make  known)  when  we  make  an 
open  and  public  declaration  as  against  obloquy 
or  opposition;  as,  to  avow  one's  principles,  to 
avow  one's  participation  in  some  act. —  Confess 
is  opposed  to  deny.  We  confess  (in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word)  what  we  feel  to  have  been 
wrong ;  as,  to  confess  one's  errors  or  faults. 

We  sometimes  use  confess  and  acknowledge, 
when  there  is  no  admission  of  our  being  in  the 
wrong;  as,  "this  I  confess  is  my  opinion;"  "I 
acknowledge  I  have  always  thought  so."  But 
in  these  cases,  we  mean  simply  to  imply,  that 
others  may  perhaps  think  us  in  the  wrong,  and 
hence  we  use  the  words  by  way  of  deference 
to  their  opinions. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  early  Christians 
were  led  to  use  the  Latin  confiteor  and  confessio 
'  fldei,  to  denote  the  public  declaration  of  their 
faith  in  Christianity ;  and  hence  the  correspond- 
ing use  in  English  of  the  verb  confess  and  the 
noun  confession. 

Conflict.     See  Contest. 

To  Confound.     See  To  Abash. 

To  Confuse.     See  To  Abash. 

To  Confute,  Refute. 

These  words  rest  on  the  old  Latin  verb/ufo, 
the  same  as  f 'undo,  to  pour. 

Refute  is  literally  to  pour  (re)  back;  and 
hence  denotes  to  repel  by  appropriate  and  de- 
cisive evidence;  as,  to  refute  an  argument, 
charge,  &c. —  Confute  is  literally  to  pour  (cum,) 
together,  as  when  cold  water  is  poured  upon 
hot,  thus  serving  to  allay,  bring  down  or  neu- 
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tralize  completely.  Hence  as  applied  to  argu- 
ments, (and  the  word  is  never  applied,  like  re- 
fute, to  charges,)  it  denotes  to  overwhelm  by 
evidence  which  puts  an  end  to  the  case,  and 
leaves  an  opponent  nothing  to  say;  as,  "the 
atheist  is  confuted  by  the  whole  structure  of 
things  around  him." 

But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty.    Hudibras. 

Instead  of  racking  fancy  to  refute, 
Reform  thy  maimers  and  the  truth  enjoy. 

Touxg. 

To  Congratulate,  Felicitate. 

To  felicitate  (from  L.  felix,  happy)  is  simply 
to  wish  a  person  joy. — To  congratulate  (from 
con  and  graiulor,  to  rejoice  with)  has  the  addi- 
tional signification  of  uniting  in  the  joy  of  him 
whom  we  congratulate.  Hence  they  are  by  no 
means  synonymous.  One  who  has  lost  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  by  her  marriage  to  a  rival, 
might  perhaps  felicitate  that  rival  on  his  suc- 
cess, but  could  never  be  expected  to  congratu- 
late with  him  on  such  an  event. 

"  Felicitations  are  little  better  than  compli- 
ments; congratulations  are  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  sympathy  and  joy." — Trench. 

Connivance.     See  Collusion. 

To  Conquer,  Vanquish,  Subdue, 
Subjugate,  Overcome. 

These  words  agree  in  the  general  idea  ex- 
pressed by  overcome,  viz. :  that  of  bringing 
under  one's  power  by  the  exertion  of  force. 

Conquer  (from  con  and  quero,  to  seek  eagerly, 
con  being  intensive)  is  wider  and  more  general 
than  vanquish,  denoting  usually  a  succession  of 
conflicts. —  Vanquish  (Fr.,  vaincre,  from  L.  vineio, 
to  bind)  is  more  individual,  and  refers  usually 
to  a  single  conflict.  Thus,  Alexander  conquered 
Asia  in  a  succession  of  battles,  and  vanquished 
Darius  in  one  decisive  engagement. 

Subdue  (perhaps  from  sub  and  duco)  implies 
a  more  gradual  and  continual  pressure,  but  a 
surer  and  more  final  subjection.  We  speak  of 
a  nation  as  subdued  when  its  spirit  is  at  last 
broken,  so  that  no  further  resistance  is  off- 
ered.— Subjugate  (from  sub,  under,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke)  is  to  bring  completely  under  the  yoke 
of  bondage.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  never 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  until  they  were 
completely  subjugated. 

These  words,  when  used  figuratively  have 
correspondent  meanings. — We  conquer  our  prej- 
udices or  aversions  by  a  succession  of  conflicts; 
but  we  sometimes  vanquish  our  reluctance  to 
duty  by  one  decided  effort:  we  endeavor  to 
subdue  our  evil  propensities  by  watchful  and 
persevering  exertions.  Subjugate  is  more  com- 
monly taken  in  its  primary  meaning :  and  when 
used  figuratively  has  usually  a  bad  seuso;  as, 
his  reason  was  completely  subjugated  to  (he 
sway  of  his  passions. 


Consecrated. 
Consent. 


See  Addicted. 

See  Assent. 


Consequence.    See  Effect. 

Consequently.     See  Accordingly. 

To  Consider.     See  To  Ponder. 

Considerate.     See  Thoughtful. 

To  Consign.    See  To  Convict. 

To  Consist,  Consist  of,  Consist  in. 

The  verb  consist  is  employed  chiefly  for  two 
purposes,  which  are  marked  and  distinguished 
by  the  prepositions  used. 

When  we  wish  to  indicate  the  parts  which 
unite  to  compose  a  thing,  we  use  of;  as  when 
we  say,  "  Macaulay's  Miscellanies  consist  chiefly 
of  articles  which  were  first  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review." — When  we  wish  to  indi- 
cate the  true  nature,  object,  or  result  of  a  thing, 
we  use  in;  as,  "  Our  safety  consists  in  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty."  "There  are  some  artists 
whose  skill  consists  in  a  certain  manner  which 
they  have  affected."  "  A  great  beauty  of  let- 
ters does  often  consist  in  little  passages  of  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  references  to  particular 
matters. ' ' — Walsh. 

The  use 
Of  such  set  entertainments  more  consists 
In  custom,  than  in  course.  Ford. 

Consolation.      See  Comfort. 

To  Console.     See  To  Comfort. 

Conspicuous.     See  Distinguished. 

Constancy.     See  Firmness. 

Constant,  Continual,  Perpetual. 

These  words  are  sometimes  used  in  an  abso- 
lute and  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense. 

Constant  (from  L.  constans,  standing  to)  de- 
notes in  its  absolute  sense  unchangeably  fixed ; 
as,  a  constant  mind  or  purpose.  In  its  qualified 
sense,  it  marks  something  as  a  "standing"  fact 
or  occurrence ;  as,  liable  to  constant  interrup- 
tions, constantly  called  for. — Continual  in  its 
absolute  sense  coincides  with  continuous,  which 
see.  In  its  qualified  sense,  it  describes  a  thing 
as  occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  succession; 
as,  a  round  of  continual  calls ;  continually  chang- 
ing.— Perpetual  (from  perpetuus,  unceasing)  de- 
notes in  its  absolute  sense,  what  literally  never 
ceases  or  comes  to  an  end ;  as,  perpetual  motion. 
In  its  qualified  sense,  it  is  used  hyperbolically, 
and  denotes  that  which  rarely  ceases ;  as,  per- 
petual disturbance ;  perpetual  noise ;  perpetual 
intermeddling. 

Consternation.     See  Alarm. 

Constraint,  Compulsion. 

Constraint  (from  con  and  stringo,  to  bind) 
implies  strong  binding  force ;  as,  the  constraint 
of  necessity;  the  constraint  of  fear. —  Compul- 
sion (from  com  and  pelh,  to  drive)  implies  the 
exertion  of  some  urgent  impelling  force ;  as, 
driven  by  compulsion.  The  former  prevents  us 
from  acting  agreeably  to  our  wishes  ;  the  latter  j 
forces  us  to  act  contrary  to  our  will.    A  soldier 
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in  the  ranks  moves  with  much  constraint ;  and 
is  often  subject  to  much  compulsion  to  make 
him  move  as  desired.  Compulsion  is  always 
produced  by  some  active  agent;  a  constraint 
may  be  laid  upon  us  by  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety, or  by  other  outward  circumstances. — 
Crabb. 


Commands  are  no  constraints. 
I  do  it  freely. 


If  I  obey  them 
Milton. 


Consumption.     See  Decline. 

Contagion.     See  Infection. 

Contagious,  Infectious. 

These  words  have  been  used  in  very  diverse 
senses;  but,  in  general,  a  contagious  disease 
has  been  considered  as  one  which  is  caught 
from  another  by  contact,  by  the  breath,  by 
bodily  effluvia,  &c. ;  while  an  infectious  disease 
supposes  some  entirely  different  cause  acting 
by  a  hidden  influence,  like  the  miasma  of 
prison-ships,  of  marshes,  &c,  infecting  the  sys- 
tem with  disease. 

This  distinction,  though  not  universally  ad- 
mitted by  medical  men,  as  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words,  certainly  applies  to  them  in  their 
figurative  use.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  evil  associates;  the  contagion 
of  bad  example,  the  contagion  of  fear,  &c,  when 
we  refer  to  transmission  by  proximity  or  con- 
tact. On  the  other  hand  we  speak  of  infection 
by  bad  principles,  &c,  when  we  consider  any- 
thing as  diffused  abroad  by  some  hidden  influ- 
ence. 

To  Contemn,  Despise,  Scorn,  Dis- 
dain. 

Contimn  is  the  generic  term;  to  despise 
(literally,  to  look  down  upon)  is  to  regard  or 
treat  as  mean,  unbecoming,  or  worthless ;  to 
scorn  is  stronger,  expressing  a  quick,  indignant 
contempt:  disdain  (from  dedignor,  to  regard 
as  unworthy)  is  still  stronger,  denoting  either 
a  generous  abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  or  un- 
warrantable pride  and  haughtiness. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  forever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sonnd 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shakespeare. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton. 
Tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Addison. 

To  Contemplate,  Meditate,   In- 
tend. 

"We  meditate  (from  meditor,  to  muse  on)  a 
design  when  we  are  looking  out  or  waiting  for 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment;  we  contem- 
plate it  (from  contemplor,  to  regard  attentively) 
when  the  means  are  at  hand,  and  our  decision 
is  nearly  or  quite  made  ;  to  intend  (from  intendo, 
to  strain  toward)  is  stronger — we  have  decided 
to  act  when  an  opportunity  may  offer. 

A  general   meditates  an   attack   upon   the 


enemy ;  he  contemplates  undertaking  it  at  the 
earliest  convenient  season ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time conceals  his  intention  with  the  utmost 
care. 

Contemptible,  Despicable,  Pitiful, 
Paltry. 

Despicable  is  stronger  than  contemptible,  as 
despise  is  stronger  than  contemn.  It  implies 
keen  disapprobation  with  a  mixture  of  anger. 
A  man  is  despicable  chiefly  for  low  actions 
which  mark  his  life,  such  as  servility,  baseness 
or  mean  adulation.  A  man  is  contemptible  for 
mean  qualities  which  distinguish  his  character, 
especially  those  which  show  him  to  be  weak, 
foolish  or  worthless.  Treachery  is  despicable, 
egotism  is  contemptible. — Pitiful  and  paltry 
(connected  perhaps  with  palter)  are  applied  to 
cases  which  are  beneath  anger,  and  are  simply 
contemptible  in  a  high  degree.  Anything  that 
shows  meanness  or  timidity  is  pitiful;  anything 
that  is  low,  shuffling  or  marked  by  equivoca- 
tion, is  paltry.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  pitiful  ex- 
cuse, a  pitiful  pretense,  pitiful  weakness;  and 
of  a  paltry  subterfuge,  &  paltry  evasion,  a.  pal- 
try equivocation.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  words  is  not,  however,  a  marked  one,  and 
they  are  frequently  interchanged. 

Contemptible.     See  Contemptuous. 

Contemptuous,  Contemptible. 

These  words,  from  their  similarity  of  sound, 
are  sometimes  erroneously  interchanged,  as 
when  a  person  speaks  of  having  "  a  very  con- 
temptible opinion"  of  another. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
the  object  of  contempt;  as,  contemptible  con- 
duct, a  contemptible  fellow.  Contemptuous  is 
applied  to  that  which  indicates  contempt;  as, 
a  contemptuous  look,  a  contemptuous  remark, 
contemptuous  treatment.  Hence,  we  may  speak 
of  a  thing,  (an  observation  for  example,)  as  con- 
temptuous or  as  contemptible;  meaning  in  the 
former  case,  that  it  expresses  contempt,  and  in 
the  latter  case  that  it  deserves  contempt. 

Pome,  the  proudest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  en- 
tertained the  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Jews. 

Atterbitry. 

To  Content.     See  To  Satiate. 

Contention,  Strife. 

A  struggle  between  two  parties,  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  two  words. 

Strife  is  a  struggle  for  mastery;  contention  is 
a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  some  desired 
object,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some  favorite 
end.  Neither  of  the  words  is  necessarily  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  since  there  may  be  a  generous 
strife  or  contention  between  two  friends,  as  to 
which  shall  incur  danger  or  submit  to  sacri- 
fices. Ordinarily,  however,  these  words  de- 
note a  struggle  arising  from  bad  passions.  In 
that  case,  strife  usually  springs  from  a  quarrel- 
some temper ;  and  contention  from  a  selfish  spirit 
which  seeks  its  own  aggrandizement,  or  be- 


cause it  is  fearful  lest  others  should  obtain  too 
much. 

By  these  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
How  hast  thou  disturbed  heaven's  blessed  peace. 

Milton. 
Contention  bold,  with  iron  burgs, 
And  slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues.    Moore. 

Contest,  Conflict,  Combat,  En- 
counter. 

Contest  is  the  broadest  term,  and  had  origin- 
ally no  reference  to  actual  fighting.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  legal  term  from  L.  contes- 
tor,  to  call  witnesses ;  and  hence  came  to 
denote  first  a  struggle  in  argument,  and  then  a 
struggle  for  some  common  object  between  op- 
posing parties,  usually  one  of  considerable 
duration,  and  implying  successive  stages  or 
acts.  Conflict  is  from  the  L.  confligo,  to  come 
to  blows;  and  denotes  literally  a  close  per- 
sonal engagement,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied 
to  actual  fighting.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote 
strenuous  or  direct  opposition ;  as,  a  mental 
conflict,  conflicting  interests  or  passions,  a  con- 
flict of  laws. — An  encounter  (L.  contra)  is  a 
direct  meeting  face  to  face.  Usually  it  is  a 
hostile  meeting,  and  is  then  very  nearly  coin- 
cident with  conflict;  as,  an  encounter  of  oppos- 
ing hosts.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  looser 
sense;  as,  "this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 
Shakes. —  Combat  (from  Fr.  combattre,  to  beat 
mutually)  is  commonly  applied  to  actual  fight- 
ing ;  but  may  be  used  figuratively  in  reference 
to  a  strife  of  words  or  a  struggle  of  feeling. 

Contiguous.     See  Adjoining. 

Contingent.     See  Accidental. 

Continual.     See  Constant,  also 

Continuous. 

To  Continue.     See  To  Persevere. 

Continuous,  Continual. 

Both  these  words  are  from  con  and  tineo,  to 
hold  together. 

Continuous  is  the  stronger,  and  denotes  that 
the  continuity  or  union  of  parts  is  absolute  and 
uninterrupted  ;  as,  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice ;  a 
continuous  flow  of  argument.  So  Daniel  "Web- 
ster speaks  of  "a  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England." — Con- 
tinual, in  most  cases,  marks  a  close  and  un- 
broken succession  of  things,  rather  than  ab- 
solute continuity.  Thus  we  speak  of  continual 
showers,  implying  a  repetition  with  occasional 
interruptions ;  we  speak  of  a  person  as  liable 
to  continual  calls,  or  as  subject  to  continual  ap- 
plications for  aid,  &c.  To  say  "  it  rained  con- 
tinually during  the  day,"  would  not  of  neces- 
sity imply,  that  there  was  no  intermission  what- 
ever: to  express  that  we  should  bo  apt  to  use 
continuously.  It  is  common  to  say,  "  there  are 
continual  rains  in  the  tropics  at  certain  sea- 
sons." If  continuous  were  used,  it  would  im- 
ply that  there  was  absolutely  no  cessation  at 
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all  during  the  whole  period,  which  is  rarely  if 
ever  the  case. 

Contract.     See  Covenant. 

Contrition,   Repentance. 

Contrition  (literally  bruising)  is  a  continuous 
state  of  grief  and  self-condemnation;  repent- 
ance is  an  act  in  which,  with  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  we  renounce  them.  Contrition  has  all 
the  pain  of  repentance,  without  the  relief  it 
affords. 

The  contrition  of  Judas  ended  in  remorse  and  sui- 
cide;   that  of  Peter  led  to  true   repentance,  and  a 
renewed  consecration  to  his  Master's  service. 
My  future  days  shall  be  one  whole  contrition. 

Dkyden. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  heaven  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleased ; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  's  appeased. 

Shakespeare. 

Contrivance.     See  Device. 
Control.     See  Direction. 
Convent.     See  Cloister. 

Conversation,  Talk. 

There  is  a  looser  sense  of  these  words,  in 
which  they  are  synonymous  ;  there  is  a  stricter 
sense  in  which  they  differ. 

Talk  is  usually  broken,  familiar  and  versa- 
tile.— Conversation  is  more  continuous  and  sus- 
tained, and  turns  ordinarily  upon  topics  of 
higher  interest.  Children  talk  to  their  parents 
or  to  their  companions ;  men  converse  together 
in  mixed  assemblies.  Dr.  Johnson  once  re- 
marked, of  an  evening  spent  in  society,  that 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  no  con- 
versation. "Talkers,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "are 
commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal ;  for  he 
that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not." 

Convert,  Proselyte,  Pervert. 

A  convert  is  one  who  turns  from  what  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  decided  error  of  faith  or 
practice.  Such  a  change  may  relate  to  religion, 
politics,  or  other  subjects.  Properly  considered, 
it  is  not  confined  to  speculation  alone,  but  af- 
fects the  whole  current  of  one's  feelings,  and 
the  tenor  of  his  actions.  As  such  a  change 
carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  the 
term  convert  is  usually  taken  in  a  good  sense. 
— Proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous  use 
and  application.  It  was  first  applied  to  an  ad- 
herent of  one  religious  system  who  had  trans- 
ferred himself  externally  to  some  other  religious 
system ;  and  is  also  applied  to  one  who  makes 
a  similar  transfer  in  respect  to  systems  of  phil- 
osophy or  speculation.  The  term  has  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  state  of  tho  heart. — Pervert 
is  a  term  of  recent  origin,  designed  to  express 
the  contrary  of  convert,  and  to  stigmatize  a  per- 
son as  drawn  off  or  perverted  from  the  true 
faith.  It  has  been  more  particularly  applied 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  those 
who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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To  Convince,  Persuade. 

To  convince  is  an  act  of  the  understanding; 
to  persuade,  of  the  will  or  feelings.  The  one  is 
effected  by  argument,  the  other  by  motives. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  persuade  may 
seem  to  be  used  in  reference  only  to  the  assent 
of  the  understanding;  as  when  we  say,  "I  am 
persuaded  it  is  so;"  "I  can  not  persuade  my- 
self  of  the  fact."  But  in  such  instances,  there 
is  usually  or  always  a  degree  of  awakened  feel- 
ing, which  has  had  its  share  in  producing  the 
assent  of  the  understanding. 

"  Conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evi- 
dence, and  is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature ; 
persuasion,  depending  on  our  feelings,  is  ex- 
posed to-  various  changes,  and  may  vary  both 
in  the  degree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction 
answers  in  our  minds  to  positive  certainty; 
persuasion  answers  to  probability." — Grabb. 

To  Convoke.     See  To  Call. 

Copious.     See  Ample. 

Cordial.     See  Hearty. 

Corporal.     See  Corporeal. 

Corporeal,  Bodily,  Corporal. 

Bodily  is  opposed  to  mental;  as,  bodily  affec- 
tions.— Corporeal  refers  to  the  interior  animal 
structure;  as,  corporeal  substance  or  frame. — 
Corporal,  as  now  used,  refers  more  to  the  ex- 
terior; as,  corporal  punishment.  To  speak  of 
corporeal  punishment  is  now  a  gross  error. 

Bodily  austerities ;  the  corporeal  sense ;  cor- 
poral inflictions. 

Corpulent.     See  Stout. 

Correct.     See  Accurate. 

To  Correct.      See  To  Amend. 

To  Correspond,  Correspond  with, 
Correspond  to. 

The  verb,  to  correspond  is  used  in  two  very 
diverse  senses.  In  the  one  case  it  denotes  the 
carrying  on  of  intercourse  by  means  of  letters, 
and  it  is  then  always  to  be  followed  by  with; 
as,  to  correspond  with  a  friend.  In  the  other 
case  it  denotes,  that  things  stand  off  against 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  mutually 
correspondent,  and  the  word  is  then  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  to;  as,  "this  corresponds  to  what  I 
predicted." 

To  Count.     See  To  Calculate. 

Corruption.     See  Depravity. 

Courage.     See  Heroism. 

Courageous.     See  Gallant. 

Courtesy.     See  Politeness. 

Covenant.     See  Contract. 

Covert.     See  Hid. 
Covetous.     See  Avaricious. 


Courage,  Bravery,  Fortitude,  In- 
trepidity, Gallantry,  Valor. 

Courage  (Low  Latin,  coragium,  from  cor,  the 
heart)  is  that  firmness  of  spirit  and  swell  of 
soul  which  meets  danger  without  fear. — Brav- 
ery (Low  Latin,  bravium,  from  Gr.  PpaptZov, 
the  reward  of  victory)  is  daring  and  impetuous 
courage,  like  that  of  one  who  has  the  reward 
continually  in  view,  and  displays  his  courage 
in  daring  acts.— Fortitude  (from  fortis,  strong) 
has  often  been  styled  passive  courage,  and  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  encountering  danger  and 
enduring  pain  with  a  steadfast  and  unbroken 
spirit. —  Valor  (from  valeo,  to  have  force)  is 
courage  exhibited  in  war,  and  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  single  combats ;  it  is  never  used  figura- 
tively.—  Intrepidity  (from  irdrepidus,  without 
trembling)  is  firm,  unshaken  courage. — Gal- 
lantry (perhaps  from  the  Celtic  gal,  gay  and 
animated)  is  adventurous  courage,  which  courts 
danger  with  a  high  and  cheerful  spirit.  A  man 
may  show  courage,  fortitude,  or  intrepidity  in 
the  common  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  war. 
Valor,  bravery,  and  gallantry  are  displayed  in 
the  contest  of  arms.  Valor  belongs  only  to 
battle ;  bravery  may  be  shown  in  single  com- 
bat ;  gallantry  may  be  manifested  either  in  at- 
tack or  defense;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the 
defense  is  usually  turned  into  an  attack. 

Covenant,  Contract,  Compact, 
Stipulation. 

These  words  all  denote  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  parties. 

Covenant  (from  convenio,  to  come  together) 
is  now  chiefly  used  in  a  religious  sense ;  as, 
the  covenant  of  works  or  of  grace,  a  church 
covenant ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. — 
Contract  (from  contraho,  to  bring  together)  is 
the  word  most  used  in  the  business  of  life. 
Crabb  and  Taylor  are  wrong  in  saying,  that  a 
contract  must  always  be  in  writing.  There 
are  parol  and  implied  contracts  as  well  as 
written  ones,  and  these  are  equally  enforced 
by  law.  In  legal  usage,  the  word  covenant  has 
an  important  place  as  connected  with  con- 
tracts.— A  compact  (from  cum  and  pango,  to 
bind  firmly  together)  is  only  a  stronger  and 
more  solemn  contract.  The  term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  political  alliances.  Thus,  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the 
States;  and  no  individual  State  can  without 
consent  of  Congress  enter  into  a  compact  with 
any  other  State  or  foreign  power.—  A  stipula- 
tion (from  stipidaiio)  is  one  of  the  articles  or 
provisions  of  a  contract.  It  is  said  by  Vos- 
sius  to  be  from  stipula,  a  straw,  because  par- 
ties who  bought  land  among  the  Latins,  at  an 
early  period,  held  a  straw  in  their  hands  which 
represented  the  whole  land. 

Coward,  Craven,  Poltroon, 
Dastard. 

Coivard  is  from  Fr.  couard,  supposed  to  be 
from  Low  Latin  codardus,  referring  to  the  tail, 
and  denoting  to  slink  back  like  terrified  bea:-ts 
with    the   tail   between    tho   legs. — A    craven 
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(from  crave)  is  literally  one  who  begs  off,  or 
shrinks  at  the  approach  of  danger. — A  poltroon 
(supposed  by  Richardson  to  be  from  pollice  trun- 
cus,  one  deprived  of  his  thumb  to  avoid  mili- 
tary duty,  an  offense  so  common  as  to  occasion 
severe  laws  against  it)  is  a  mean-spirited  cow- 
ard.— Dastard  (from  Sax.  adaslrigan,  to  dismay 
utterly)  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  terms 
of  reproach  in  our  language. 
A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it! 

SlIAKESPEAEE. 

Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath? 
— He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else! 

SlIAKESPEAEE. 

Tor  who  but  a  "poltroon,  possessed  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear? 

Detden. 
Dastard  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent ; 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  last  in  fight ! 

Dkyden. 

Covetous.  See  Avaricious. 

Cot.  See  Shy. 

Crafty.  See  Cunning. 

Craven.  See  Coward. 

Crime,  Sin,  Vice. 
Sin  is  the  generic  term  embracing  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind. —  Crime  (L.  crimen,  from 
Gr.  icpioa,  to  condemn)  is  strictly  a  violation 
of  law  either  human  or  divine,  but  in  present 
usage  the  term  is  more  often  applied  to  actions 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state. —  Vice  (L. 
vilium,  a  spot  or  blemish)  is  more  distinctively 
that  which  springs  from  the  inordinate  indul- 
gence of  the  natural  appetites,  which  are  in  them- 
selves innocent.  Thus,  intemperance,  unchas- 
tity,  duplicity,  &c,  are  vices;  while  murder, 
forgery,  &c,  which  spring  from  the  indulgence 
of  selfish  passions,  are  crimes. 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

SlIAKESPEAEE. 

Undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime 

Of  tasting.  Milton. 

Ungoverned  appetite  a  brutish  vice,      Milton. 

No  vice  so  simple  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

SlIAKESPEAEE. 


Cross. 
Crowd. 


See  Fretful. 
See  Throng. 


Cunning,  Artful,  Sly,  Wily, 
Crafty. 

These  epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  apti- 
tude for  attaining  some  end  by  peculiar  and 
secret  means. 

Cunning  is  usually  low  ;  as,  a  cunning  trick. 
— Artful  is  more  ingenious  and  inventive ;  as, 
an  artful  device. — Sly  implies  a  turn  for  what 
is  double  or  concealed ;  as,  sly  humor,  a  sly 
evasion. — Crafty  denotes  a  talent  for  dextrous- 
ly  deceiving ;  as,  a  crafty  manager. —  Wily  de- 
scribes a  talent  for  the  use  of  stratagems ;  as, 
a  wily  politician. 

"  A  cunning  man  often  shows  his  dexterity 
in  simply  concealing.     An  artful  man   goes 


further  and  exerts  his  ingenuity  in  misleading. 
A  crafty  man  mingles  cunning  with  art,  and  so 
shajses  his  actions  as  to  lull  suspicions.  The 
young  may  be  cunning,  but  the  experienced 
only  can  be  crafty.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind 
of  cunning ;  the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and 
silently  to  work.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cun- 
ning or  craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack 
and  defense." — Ceabb. 

Curious.     See  Inquisitive. 

Current.     See  Stream. 

Curse.     See  Malediction. 

Custom.     See  Habit,  also  Usage. 


D. 


Daily,  Diurnal. 

Daily  is  Saxon,  and  diurnal  (from  diurnus) 
is  Latin.  The  former  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  as,  daily  wants, 
daily  cares,  daily  employments.  The  latter  is 
appropriated  chiefly  by  astronomers,  but  is 
sometimes  used  by  poets  as  a  word  of  greater 
dignity.  It  is  applied  especially  to  what  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day  ;  as,  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways. 

Milton. 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.       Milton. 

Dainty,  Delicacy. 

These  words  are  here  compared  as  denoting 
articles  of  food. 

The  term  delicacy  (from  delicate)  is  applied 
to  a  nice  article  of  any  kind,  and  hence  to 
articles  of  food  which  are  particularly  attract- 
ive. Dainty  is  stronger,  and  denotes  some 
exquisite  article  of  cookery. 

A  hotel  may  be  provided  with  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  season,  and  its  table  richly  covered 
with  dainties. 

These  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits  and  flowers, 
"Walks  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton. 

A  table  furnished  plenteously  with  bread, 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale. 

Cowpek. 

Damage.     See  Mischief. 

Danger,  Peril,  Hazard,  Risk, 
Jeopardy. 

Danger  is  the  generic  term  and  implies  some 
contingent  evil  in  prospect. — Peril  is  instant 
or  impending  danger ;  as,  in  peril  of  one's 
life. — Hazard  {lit,  a  die  or  throw)  arises  from 
something  fortuitous  or  beyond  our  control; 
as,  the  hazard  of  the  seas. — Risk  (lit,  dar- 
ing) is  doubtful  or  uncertain  danger,  often  in- 
curred voluntarily ;  as,  to  risk  an  engagement. 


— Jeopardy  (lit,  Fr.  feu  perdu,  a  lost  game)  is 
extreme  danger. 

Danger  of  a  contagious  disease  ;  the  perils 
of  shipwreck ;  the  hazards  of  speculation ;  the 
risk  of  daring  enterprises;  a  life  brought  into 
jeopardy. 

Darkness,  Dimness,  Obscurity, 
Gloom. 

Darkness  arises  from  a  total,  and  dimness 
from  a  partial  want  of  light.  A  thing  is  ob- 
scure  when  so  overclouded  or  covered  as  not  to 
be  easily  perceived.  As  the  shade  or  obscurity 
increases,  it  deepens  into  gloom.  What  is  dark 
is  hidden  from  view  ;  what  is  obscure  is  difficult 
to  perceive  or  penetrate ;  the  eye  becomes 
dim  with  age ;  an  impending  storm  fills  the  at- 
mosphere with  gloom. 

"When  taken  figuratively,  these  words  have  a 
like  use;  as,  the  darkness  of  ignorance — dim- 
ness of  discernment — obscurity  of  reasoning — 
gloom  of  superstition. 

Dastard.     See  Coward. 

To  Daunt.     See  To  Dismay. 

Dead.     See  Lifeless. 

Death,  Decease,  Demise,  Depart- 
ure, Release. 

Death  applies  to  the  termination  of  every 
form  of  existence  both  animal  and  vegetable ; 
the  other  words  only  to  the  human  race. 
Decease  (decessus)  is  the  term  used  in  law  for 
the  removal  of  a  human  being  out  of  life  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Demise  was  for- 
merly confined  to  the  decease  of  princes,  but 
is  now  sometimes  used  of  distinguished  men 
in  general;  as,  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt. — De- 
parture and  release  are  peculiarly  terms  of 
Christian  affection  and  hope. 

A  violent  death  is  not  usually  called  a  decease. 
Departure  implies  a  friendly  taking  leave  of  life. 
Release  implies  a  deliverance  from  a  life  of  suf- 
fering or  sorrow. 

To  Debase.     See  To  Abase. 

To  Debate.    See  To  Argue,  also  To 
Discuss. 

Debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility. 

An  infirmity  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to 
particular  members,  and  is  often  temporary; 
as,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Debility  is  more  general, 
and  prevents,  while  it  lasts,  the  ordinal  func- 
tions of  nature.  Imbecility  attaches  to  the  whole 
frame  and  renders  it  more  or  less  powerless. 
Debility  may  be  constitutional  or  may  be  the 
result  01'  superinduced  causes ;  imbecility  is  al- 
ways constitutional ;  infirmity  is  accidental, 
and  results  from  sickness  or  a  decay  of  the 
frame. 

These  words,  in  their  figurative  uses,  have 
the  same  distinctions;  we  speak  of  infirmity 
of  will,  debility  of  intellect,  and  an  imbecility 
which  affects  the  whole  man. 
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Decay.     See  Decline. 

Decease.     See  Death. 

Deceit.     See  Deception. 

Deceiver,  Impostor. 

A  deceiver  operates  by  stealth  and  in  private 
upon  individuals;  an  impostor  practices  his 
arts  on  the  community  at  large.  The  one  suc- 
ceeds by  artful  falsehoods,  the  other  by  bold 
assumption. 

The  faithless  friend  and  the  fickle  lover  are 
deceivers ;  the  false  prophet  and  the  pretended 
prince  are  impostors. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever : 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Shakespeare. 

But  now  when  time  has  made  the  imposture  plain, 
What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again? 

Dryden. 

Deception,  Deceit,  Fraud,  Impo- 
sition. 

Deception  usually  refers  to  the  act,  and  deceit 
to  the  habit  of  the  mind ;  hence  we  speak  of  a 
person  as  skilled  in  deception  and  addicted  to 
deceit.  The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether 
from  design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  but 
a  deception  does  not  always  imply  aim  and  in- 
tention, since  it  may  be  undesigned  or  acci- 
dental. 

An  imposition  is  an  act  of  deception  practiced 
upon  some  one  to  his  annoyance  or  injury ;  a 
fraud  implies  the  use  of  stratagem,  with  a 
view  to  some  unlawful  gain  or  advantage. 

Decision.     See  Determination. 

Decided,  Decisive. 

"We  call  a  thing  decisive  when  it  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  deciding;  as,  a  decisive 
battle ;  we  speak  of  it  as  decided  when  it  is  so 
fully  settled  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  as, 
a  decided  preference,  a  decided  aversion.  Hence, 
a  decided  victory  is  one  about  which  there  is 
no  question;  a  decisive  victory  is  one  which 
ends  the  contest. — Decisive  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  as,  a  decisive  sentence,  a  decisive  de- 
cree, a  decisive  judgment.  Decided  is  applied 
equally  to  persons  and  things.  Thus  we  speak 
of  a  man  as  decided  in  his  whole  course  of  con- 
duet  ;  and  as  having  a  decided  disgust,  or  a  de- 
cided reluctance  to  certain  measures. 

"  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  circumspection, 
were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  their  most  decided  conduct." — Burke. 
"  The  sentences  of  superior  judges  are  final, 
decisive  and  irrevocable." — Blackstone. 

Decision,  Determination,  Resolu- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  words  has  two  meanings,  one 
implying  the  act  of  deciding,  determining  or 
resolving;  and  the  other  a  habit  of  mind  as  to 
so  doing.  It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  the  words 
are  here  compared. 
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Decision  (from  de  and  cido)  is  a  cutting  short. 
It  implies  that  several  courses  of  action  have 
been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  that  the 
choice  is  now  finally  made.  It  supposes,  there- 
fore, a  union  of  promptitude  and  energy. — De- 
termination (bringing  to  terminus  or  end)  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  decision.  It  is  the 
settling  of  a  thing  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  ad- 
here.— Resolution  is  the  necessary  result  in  a 
mind  which  is  characterized  by  firmness.  It  is 
a  spirit  which  scatters  (resolves)  all  doubt,  and 
is  ready  to  face  danger  or  suffering  in  carrying 
out  one's  determinations.  Martin  Luther  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  prompt  decision, 
his  steadfast  determination,  and  his  inflexible 
resolution. 

Decisive.     See  Decided. 

Decline,  Decay,  Consumption. 

Decline  (from  de  and  clino,  to  turn  away  or 
lean  aside)  marks  the  first  stage  in  a  down- 
ward progress ;  decay  (from  de  and  cado,  to  fall) 
indicates  the  second  stage,  and  denotes  a  ten- 
dency to  ultimate  destruction ;  consumption 
(from  consume,  or  waste  away)  marks  a 
steady  decay  from  an  internal  exhaustion  of 
strength. 

The  health  may  experience  a  decline  from  va- 
rious causes  at  any  period  of  life  ;  it  is  natu- 
rally subject  to  decay  with  the  advance  of  old 
age ;  consumption  may  take  place  at  almost 
any  period  of  life,  from  disease  which  wears 
out  the  constitution. — By  a  gradual  decline 
states  and  communities  lose  their  strength 
and  vigor ;  by  progressive  decay  they  are 
stripped  of  their  honor,  stability  and  great- 
ness ;  by  a  consumption  of  their  resources  and 
vital  energy  they  are  led  rapidly  on  to  a  com- 
pletion of  their  existence. 

To  Decorate.    See  To  Adorn. 

Decorum,  Dignity. 

Decorum  in  accordance  with  its  etymology, 
(L.,  decorus)  is  that  which  is  becoming  in  out- 
ward act  or  appearance ;  as,  the  decorum  of 
a  public  assembly. — Dignity  (from  dignitas, 
greatness)  springs  from  an  inward  elevation 
of  soul  producing  a  correspondent  effect  on 
the  manners;  as,  dignity  of  personal  appear- 
ance. 


He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 


Swift. 


Name  to  me  yon  Achaian  chief  for  bulk 
Conspicuous,  and  for  port.    Taller  indeed 
I  may  perceive  than  he,  but  with  these  eyes 
Saw  never  yet  such  dignity  and  grace. 

Cowper's  Iliad. 

To  Decrease,  Diminish. 

Things  usually  decrease  (from  de  and  cresco, 
to  grow)  or  fall  off  by  degrees,  and  from  within, 
or  through  some  cause  which  is  imperceptible ; 
as,  the  flood  decreases;  the  cold  decreases; 
their  affection  has  decreased-  Things  commonly 
diminish  (from  diminuo,  to  become  smaller)  or 
are  diminished  by  an  action  from  without,  or 


one  which  is  apparent ;  as,  the  army  was  di- 
minished by  disease  ;  his  property  is  diminish- 
ing through  extravagance  ;  their  affection  has 
diminished  since  their  separation.  The  turn  of 
thought,  however,  is  often  such  that  these 
words  may  be  interchanged. 

Never  such  joy  was  since  the  world  began, 
As  in  the  ark,  when  Noah  and  his  behold 
The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told 
The  flood  decreased. 

Drayton.    Noah's  Flood. 
Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye  ; 
Before  the  Boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly. 

Pope's  Odtsset. 

Decree.     See  Law. 

To   Decry,    Depreciate,    Detract, 
Disparage. 

Decry  and  depreciate  refer  to  the  estimation 
in  which  a  thing  is  held,  the  former  seeking  to 
cry  it  down,  and  the  latter  to  run  it  down  in 
the  opinion  of  others. — Detract  (from  de  and 
traho,  to  draw  away)  and  disparage  (from  Low 
Latin,  disparago,  to  put  below  one's  true  level) 
refer  to  merit  or  value,  which  the  former  assails 
with  caviling,  &c,  while  the  latter  wilfully  un- 
derrates and  seeks  to  degrade  it.  Men  decry 
their  rivals  and  depreciate  their  measures.  The 
envious  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  good  action, 
and  disparage  the  motives  of  him  who  per- 
forms it. 

Dedicated.  See  Addicted. 

Deduction.  See  Induction. 

To  Defame.  See  To  Asperse. 

To  Defeat.  See  To  Baffle. 

Defect,  Fault. 

Defect  (from  de  and  factum,  left  undone)  is 
negative,  denoting  the  absence  of  that  which 
is  necessary  to  a  thing's  completeness  or  per- 
fection; fault  (from  fallo,  to  deceive,  or  fall 
short  in  duty)  is  positive,  denoting  something 
improper  or  wrong.  The  faults  of  a  friend  are 
too  often  palliated  or  explained  away  into  mere 
defects. 

Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. — Pope. 
He  that  hut  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

Dkvden. 

To  Defend,  Protect. 

To  defend  (from  de  and  fendo),  is  literally  to 
ward  off;  to  protect  (from  pro  and  tego)  is  to 
cover  over  so  as  to  secure  against  approaching 
danger.  We  defend  those  who  are  attacked ; 
we  protect  those  who  are  liable  to  injury  or  in- 
vasion. A  fortress  is  defended  by  its  guns,  and 
protected  by  its  wall. 

And  here  th'  access,  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends. 

DliYDEN. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

Mii.ton. 
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Deference,  Reverence,  Respect. 

Deference  (from  de  and  fero,  to  defer)  marks 
an  inclination  to  yield  one's  opinion,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  prefer- 
ence to  one's  own. — Respect  (from  respicio,  to 
look  back  upon)  marks  the  estimation  that  we 
have  for  another,  which  makes  us  look  to  him 
as  worthy  of  high  confidence  for  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart. — Reverence  (from  re  and 
vereor,  to  fear)  denotes  a  slight  mingling  of  fear 
with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem. 

Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit  call 
for  deference ;  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wise 
and  good ;  reverence  is  due  to  God,  to  the  au- 
thors of  our  being,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws. 

Definition,  Explanation,  Descrip- 
tion. 

A  definition  (lit.,  tracing  of  limits)  is  de- 
signed to  settle  a  thing  in  its  compass  and 
extent ;  an  explanation  (lit.,  making  plain) 
is  intended  to  remove  some  obscurity  or  mis- 
understanding, and  is  therefore  more  extended 
and  minute ;  a  description  enters  into  striking 
particulars  with  a  view  to  interest  or  impress 
by  graphic  effect.  It  is  not  therefore  true, 
though  often  said,  that  description  is  only  an 
extended  definition. 

Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  essential  imcl 
accidental.  An  essential  definition  states  what  are 
regarded  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that 
which  is  to  he  defined;  and  an  accidental  definition 
lays  down  what  are  regarded  as  circumstances  belong- 
ing  to  it,  viz.,  properties  or  accidents,  such  as  causes, 
effects,  &c. — Fleming. 

Degradation.     See  Abasement. 

To  Degrade.     See  To  Demean,  also 
To  Abase. 

Deist.     See  Infidel. 

Delicacy.     See  Dainty. 

Delicious,  Delightful. 

Delicious  refers  to  the  pleasure  derived  from 
certain  of  the  senses,  particularly  the  taste  and 
smell ;  as,  delicious  food,  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Delightful  may  also  refer  to  most  of  the  senses; 
as,  delightful  music;  a,  delightful  prospect;  de- 
lightful sensations ;  but  has  a  higher  applica- 
tion to  matters  of  taste,  feeling  and  sentiment ; 
as,  a  delightful  abode,  conversation, '  employ- 
ment ;  delightful  scenes,  &c. 

In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display: 

Like  the  rich  fruit  lie  sings,  delicious  in  decay. 

Smith. 
No  spring,  nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits  or  with  delightful  green. 

Addison. 

Delighted.     See  Glad. 

Delightful.     See  Delicious. 

Delineation.     See  Sketch. 

Delirium.     See  Insanity. 


To  Deliver,  Give  Forth,  Dis- 
charge, Liberate,  Pronounce, 
Uttek. 

Deliver  (from  Fr.  delivrer,  from  L.  liber,  free) 
denotes,  literally,  to  set  free.  Hence  the 
term  is  extensively  applied  to  cases  where  a 
thing  is  made  to  pass  from  a  confined  state  to 
one  of  greater  freedom  or  openness.  Hence  it 
may,  in  certain  connections,  be  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  any  or  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples : — One  who  delivers  a  package  gives 
it  forth;  one  who  delivers  a  cargo  discharges  it ; 
one  who  delivers  a  captive  liberates  him ;  one 
who  delivers  a  message  or  a  discourse  utters  or 
pronounces  it;  when  a  platoon  of  soldiers  de- 
liver their  fire,  they  set  it  free  or  give  it  forth. 

To  Delude.     See  To  Mislead. 

Delusion,  Illusion. 

These  words  both  imply  some  deception 
practiced  upon  the  mind. 

An  illusion  (from  illudo,  to  make  sport  of) 
is  a  false  show,  a  mere  cheat  on  the  fancy  or 
senses.  It  is,  in  other  words,  some  idea  or 
image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  vision 
which  does  not  exist  in  reahty. — A  delusion 
(from  deludo,  to  lead  astray)  is  a  false  judgment 
usually  affecting  the  real  concerns  of  life.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  an  erroneous  view  of  some- 
thing which  exists  indeed,  but  has  by  no 
means  the  qualities  or  attributes  ascribed  to 
it.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  illusions  of  fancy,  the 
illusions  of  hope ;  illusive  prospects,  illusive  ap- 
pearances, &c.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of 
the  delusions  of  stock -jobbing,  the  delusions  of 
political  jugglers,  delusive  appearances  in  trade, 
of  being  deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence.  "A 
fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  strong  delusions  ;  while  the  term  illusion 
is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncon- 
trolled imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of  one 
blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or  credulity,  or  lastly, 
to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions,  to 
which  the  word  delusion  is  never  applied." — 
"Wuately. 

To  Demean,  Degrade. 

These  words  have  sometimes  been  inter- 
changed by  our  leading  English  writers,  de- 
mean being  considered  as  connected  with  the 
adjective  mean.  Thus  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare : — 

Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad, 
Else  he  would  never  so  demean  himself. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  established 
usage  among  our  early  writers  ;  by  whom,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  word  was  taken  to  be  connect- 
ed with  mien  and  demeanor-  as  in  Chaucer: — 

Come  on  with  me  demeane  you  liche  a  maid 
With  shamefast  drede,  for  ye  shal  speke  1  wis 
'With  her  that  is  the  myrrour,  joy  and  blisse: 
But  somewhat  strange  and  sad  of  her  demeane 

She  is. 

This  use  of  the  word  has  long  been  established 
I  as  the  only  one  admissible ;  and  it  is  a  gross 


error  now  to  speak  of  a  man's  demeaning  [i.  e., 
degrading]  himself  by  improper  conduct. 


Dementia. 
Demise. 


See  Insanity. 
See  Death. 


To  Demolish,  Overturn,  Destroy, 
Dismantle,  Raze. 

That  is  overturned  or  overthrown  which  had 
stood  upright ;  that  is  destroyed  (from  de  and 
struo,  to  scatter)  whose  component  parts  are 
scattered ;  that  is  demolished  (from  de  and 
moles,  a  pile)  which  had  formed  a  mass  or 
structure ;  that  is  dismantled  (from  dis  and 
mantle,  a  covering)  which  is  stripped  of  its  cov- 
ering ;  as,  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  or  a  fortress  of 
its  bastions,  &c. ;  that  is  razed  which  is  brought 
down  smooth  and  level  to  the  ground.  An 
ancient  pillar  is  overturned  or  overthrown  as  the 
result  of  decay  ;  a  city  is  destroyed  by  an  in- 
vasion of  its  enemies;  a  building  is  sometimes 
demolished  to  make  way  for  warlike  operations ; 
a  fortress  may  be  dismantled  from  motives  of 
prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  defenseless ;  a 
city  may  be  razed  by  way  of  punishment,  that 
it  may  be  left  as  a  monument  of  public  ven- 
geance. 

Denomination.     See  Name. 
Departure.     See  Death. 

To  Deplore,  Mourn,  Lament,  Be- 
wail, Bemoan. 

Mourn  (lit.,  to  be  sad)  is  the  generic  term, 
denoting  a  state  of  grief  or  sadness.  To 
lament  (L.  lumentor,  to  cry  out)  is  literally  to 
express  grief  by  outcries,  and  denotes  an  earn- 
est and  strong  expression  of  sorrow7.  To  de- 
plore (from  de  and  phro,  to  weep  over)  marks 
a  deeper  and  more  prolonged  emotion.  To 
bewail  (from  be  and  wail)  and  to  bemoan  (from 
be  and  moan)  are  appropriate  only  to  cases  ol 
poignant  distress,  in  which  the  grief  finds 
utterance  either  in  wailing  or  in  moans  and 
sobs. 

A  man  laments  his  errors,  and  deplores  the 
ruin  they  have  brought  on  his  family;  mothers 
bewail  or  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  children. 

Deponent,  Affiant. 

These  are  legal  terms  describing  a  person 
who  makes  a  written  declaration  under  oath, 
with  a  view  to  establish  certain  facts. 

An  affiant  (from  ad  and  fido,  to  confirm  by 
one's  faith)  is  one  who  makes  an  affidavit,  or 
declaration  under  oath,  in  order  to  establish 
the  truth  of  what  he  says.  A  deponent  (from 
de  and  pono,  to  lay  down  as  true)  is  one  who 
makes  a  deposition,  or  gives  written  testimony 
under  oath,  to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  some 
case  before  a  court  of  justice. 

Deposition,  Affidavit. 

Affidavit  is  the  wider  term.  It  denotes  the 
statement  of  an  individual  reduced  to  writing 
and  sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some  officer 
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who  has  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 
Thus  an  individual  makes  an  affidavit  (as  lay- 
ing the  ground  of  asking  an  injunction)  that  he 
is  liable  to  suffer  some  injury,  &c.,  from  an- 
other. So  a  sea-captain  makes  an  affidavit  of 
something  extraordinary  he  has  witnessed  at 
sea. — A  deposition  is  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness who  is  unable  to  attend  a  trial,  reduced 
to  writing  in  due  form  of  law,  and  sworn  or 
affirmed  by  the  deponent.  It  must  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  under  such  circumstances, 
that  both  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  and  ask  questions. 

Depot.     See  Station-. 

Depravation.     See  Depravity. 

Depraved.     See  Abandoned. 

Depravity,    Depravation,    Cor- 
ruption. 

Depravity  (from  de  and  pravus,  wicked)  is  a 
vitiated  state  of  mind  or  feeling;  as,  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart,  depravity  of  public 
morals. — Depravation  (from  the  same)  points 
to  the  act  or  process  of  making  depraved,  and 
hence  to  the  end  thus  reached ;  as,  a  gradual 
depravation  of  principle;  a  depravation  of  man- 
ners, of  morals,  of  the  heart,  &c.-«-  Corruption 
(from  con  and  rumpo,  to  break  asunder)  is  the 
only  one  of  these  words  which  applies  to 
physical  substances,  and  in  that  connection 
denotes  the  process  by  which  their  component 
parts  are  dissolved.  Hence,  when  figuratively 
used,  it  denotes  an  utter  vitiation  of  principle 
or  feeling. 

Depravity  applies  only  to  the  mind  and 
heart ;  we  can  speak  of  a  depraved  taste,  but 
not  of  depravity  of  taste.  The  other  two  words 
have  a  wider  use  :  we  can  speak  of  the  de- 
pravation or  the  corruption  of  taste  and  public 
sentiment. — Depravity  is  more  or  less  open  ; 
corruption  is  more  or  less  disguised  in  its  ope- 
rations. What  is  depraved  requires  to  be  re- 
formed ;  what  is  corrupt  requires  to  be  purified. 

To  Depreciate.     See  To  Decry. 
Derangement.     See  Insanity. 

To  Deride,  Ridicule,  Mock,  Taunt. 

A  man  may  ridicule  (from  rideo,  to  laugh 
at)  without  any  unkindness  of  feeling:  his 
object  may  be  to  correct;  as,  to  ridicule  the 
follies  of  the  age. — He  who  derides  (from  de 
and  rideo,  to  make  an  object  of  laughter)  is 
actuated  by  a  severe  and  contemptuous  spirit ; 
as,  to  deride  one  for  his  religious  principle. — 
To  mock  (lit.,  to  imitate  by  way  of  deriding) 
is  stronger,  and  denotes  open  and  scornful 
derision ;  as,  to  mock  at  sin. — To  taunt  (lit.,  to 
pierce  with  bitter  words)  is  to  reproach  with 
the  keenest  insult;  as,  to  taunt  one  for  his 
misfortunes. 

Ridicule  consists  more  in  words  than  in  ac- 
tions ;  derision  nnd  mockery  evince  themselves 
iu  actions  as  well  as  words ;  taunts  are  always 
expressed  in  words  of  extreme  bitterness. 
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Description.     See  Account  and 

Definition. 

To  Desert.    See  Abandon. 

Design,  Intention,  Purpose. 
Design  (from  de  and  signo,  to  mark  out)  has 
reference  to  something  definitely  aimed  at. — 
Intention  (from  inlendo,  to  strain  after)  points 
to  the  feelings  or  desires  with  which  a  thing  is 
sought. — Purpose  (from  pro  and  pono,  to  set 
before  one's  self)  has  reference  to  a  settled 
choice  or  determination  for  its  attainment. 
"I  had  no  design  to  injure  you,"  means,  it 
was  no  part  of  my  aim  or  object.  "  I  had  no 
intention  to  injure  you,"  means,  I  had  no  wish 
or  desire  of  that  kind.  "My  purpose  was 
directly  the  reverse,"  makes  the  case  still 
stronger. 

No  prudent  man  lays  his  de-signs  only  for  a  (lay, 
without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 

Tillotson. 
I  wish  others  the  same  good  intention,  and  greater 
successes.  Temple. 

Change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Siiakespeaee. 

To  Desire,  Request. 

To  desire  (L.  desidero)  is  to  feel  a  wish  or 
want. — To  request  (L.  re  and  qucero,  to  seek)  is 
to  ask  for  its  gratification.  A  man  desires  food, 
and  requests  to  have  it  prepared.  Desire  may 
be  used  for  request  when  the  relations  of  the 
parties  are  such  that  the  expression  of  a  wish 
is  all  that  is  felt  to  be  necessary  to  secure  com- 
pliance. A  man  desires  his  friend  to  write 
often  ;  a  merchant  desires  his  clerk  to  be  more 
careful  in  future.  In  this  latter  case,  from  the 
relations  of  the  parties,  desire  is  stronger  than 
request ;  it  implies  a  command  or  injunction. 

Despicable.     See  Contemptible. 

To  Despise.     See  To  Contemn. 

Despite  op.    See  Notwithstanding. 

Destined.     See  Bound. 

To  Destroy.     See  To  Demolish. 

Determination.     See  Decision. 

To  Detest.     See  To  Hate. 

To  Detract.     See  To  Decry. 

Device,  Contrivance. 
Device  (from  Fr.  deviser,  to  invent)  implies 
more  of  inventive  power;  and  contrivance 
(from  Fr.  con  and  trouver,  to  find  out)  more  of 
skill  and  dexterity  in  execution.  A  device  usu- 
ally has  reference  to  something  worked  out  for 
exhibition  or  show;  a  contrivance  usually  re- 
spects the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  things 
with  reference  to  securing  some  end.  Devices 
were  worn  by  knights-errant  on  their  shields; 
contrivances  are  generally  used  to  promote  the 
practical  convenience  of  life.  The  word  device 
is  often  used  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  a  crafty  device; 
contrivance  is  almost  always  used  in  a  good 
sense;  as,  a  useful  contrivance. 


To  Devise.     See  To  Bequeath. 

Devoted.     See  Addicted. 

Dexterity.     See  Skill. 

Dialect.     See  Idiom,  also  Lan- 
guage. 

Diction,  Style,  Phraseology. 

Style  relates  both  to  language  and  thought ; 
diction  to  language  only;  phraseology  to  the 
mechanical  structure  of  sentences  or  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  phrased.  The  style  of  Burke 
was  enriched  with  all  the  higher  graces  of  com- 
position ;  his  diction  was  varied  and  copious ; 
his  phraseology,  at  times,  was  careless  and 
cumbersome. 

"  Diction  is  a  general  term  applicable  alike 
to  a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  composi- 
tion. Errors  in  grammar,  false  construction,  a 
confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
application  of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction; 
but  the  niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  beauties  of  composition,  which 
mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  writer,  are 
what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style." — Crabb. 

To  Differ,  Differ  with,  Differ 
from. 

Differ  with;  differ  from. — Differ  with  is  used 
in  reference  to  opinions;  as,  ''I  differ  with  my 
friend  on  that  point."  In  all  other  cases,  ex- 
pressing simple  unlikeness,  differ  from  is  used: 
as,  "These  two  persons  or  things  differ  entirety 
from  each  other."  This  distinction  is  fully  es- 
tablished in  England,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
America. 

"  I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  on 
that  point." — Lord  Brougham. 

"If  the  honorable  gentleman  differs  with  me 
on  that  subject,  I  differ  as  heartily  with  him, 
and  shall  always  rejoice  to  differ." — Mr.  Can- 
ning. 

Difficult.     See  Arduous. 

Difficulty.     See  Impediment. 

Diffidence.    See  Humility,  also 

Bashfulness. 

Diffuse.    See  Prolix. 

Dignity.    See  Decorum. 

Dilatory.    See  Slow. 

Diligence,  Industry. 

Industry  has  the  wider  sense  of  the  two,  im- 
plying an  habitual  devotion  to  labor  for  some 
valuable  end,  as  knowledge,  property,  &C.  Dili- 
gence (from  diligo,  to  prefer  or  love)  denotes  earn- 
est application  to  some  specific  object  or  pur- 
suit, which  more  or  less  directly  has  a  strong 
hold  on  one's  interests  or  feelings.  A  man  may 
be  diligent  for  a  time,  or  in  seeking  some  favor- 
ite end,  without  meriting  the  title  of  industri- 
ous. Such  was  the  case  with  Fox,  while  Burke 
was  eminent  not  only  for  diligence,  but   indus- 
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try  ;  he  was  always  at  work,  and  always  look- 
ing out  for  some  new  field  of  mental  effort. 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.         Shakespeare. 
Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which 
an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself. — Gibbon. 

To  Diminish.     See  To  Decrease. 
Dimness.    See  Darkness. 

Direction,  Control,  Command. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  actions 
of  others. 

Control  is  negative,  denoting  power  to  re- 
strain; command  is  positive,  implying  a  right 
to  enforce  obedience;  directions  are  commands 
containing  instructions  how  to  act.  A  ship- 
master has  the  command  of  his  vessel ;  he  gives 
directions  to  the  seamen  as  to  the  mode  of  sail- 
ing it ;  and  exercises  a  due  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  passengers. 

Directly,  Immediately,  Instantly. 
Directly  denotes,  without  any  delay  or  diver- 
sion of  attention ;  immediately  implies,  without 
any  interposition  of  other  occupation ;  instant- 
ly implies  without  any  intervention  of  time. 
Hence,  "I  will  do  it  directly,"  means,  "I  will 
go  straightway  about  it." — "  I  will  do  it  imme- 
diately," means,  "I  will  do  it  as  the  very  next 
thing." — "I  will  do  it  instantly  or  instantane- 
ously," allows  not  a  particle  of  delay. 

Dirty.    See  Nasty. 

Disability,  Inability. 

Inability  is  an  inherent  want  of  power  to 
perform  the  thing  in  question  ;  disability  arises 
from  some  deprivation  or  loss  of  the  needed 
competency.  One  who  becomes  deranged  is 
under  a  disability  of  holding  his  estate;  and 
one  who  is  made  a  judge,  of  deciding  in  his 
own  case.  A  man  may  decline  an  office  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  discharge  its  duties ; 
he  may  refuse  to  accept  a  trust  or  employment 
on  account  of  some  disability  which  prevents 
him  from  entering  into  such  engagements. 


To  Disappoint. 
Disaster. 


See  To  Tantalize. 
See  Calamity. 


Disbelief,  Unbelief. 

Unbelief  is  a  mere  failure  to  admit ;  disbelief 
is  a  positive  rejection.  One  may  be  an  unbe- 
liever in  Christianity  from  ignorance  or  want 
of  inquiry ;  a  disbeliever  has  the  proofs  before 
him,  and  incurs  the  guilt  of  setting  them  aside. 
Unbelief  is  usually  open  to  conviction ;  disbe- 
lief is  already  convinced  as  to  the  falsity  of 
that  which  it  rejects. 

Men  often  tell  a  story  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  regard  every  thing  they  say  with  unbelief. 

Familiarity  with  the  worst  parts  of  human 
nature  often  leads  us  into  a  disbelief  in  many 
good  qualities  which  really  exist  among  men. 

To  Discern.    See  To  Perceive. 
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Discernment,  Penetration,  Dis- 
crimination. 

Discernment  (from  dis  and  cerno,  to  distin- 
guish) is  accuracy  and  keenness  of  mental 
vision ;  penetration  (from  peneiro,  to  enter  into) 
is  the  power  of  seeing  deeply  into  a  subject  in 
spite  of  every  thing  that  intercepts  the  view ; 
discrimination  (from  discrimen,  a  distinction)  is 
a  capacity  of  tracing  out  minute  distinctions 
and  the  nicest  shades  of  thought.  A  discern- 
ing man  is  not  easily  misled  ;  one  of  a  penetra- 
ting mind  sees  a  multitude  of  things  which 
escape  others;  a  discriminating  judgment  de- 
tects the  slightest  differences. 

To  Discover,  Invent. 

We  discover  (from  dis  and  cover,  to  lay  open) 
what  existed  before  but  remained  unknown ; 
we  invent  (from  invenio,  to  find  out)  by  forming 
combinations  which  are  either  entirely  new  or 
which  attain  their  end  by  means  unknown  be- 
fore. Columbus  discovered  America;  Whitney 
invented  the  cotton-gin.  Newton  discovered  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope. 

Discrimination.    See  Discernment. 

To  Discuss,  Examine,  Debate. 

We  speak  of  examining  a  subject  (from 
examino,  to  weigh)  when  we  ponder  it  with 
care,  in  order  to  discover  its  real  state  or  the 
truth  respecting  it. — We  speak  of  discussing  a 
topic  (from  discutio,  to  shake  asunder)  when 
we  examine  it  thoroughly  in  its  distinct  parts. 
— We  speak  of  debating  a  point  (from  Fr.  de- 
battre,  to  beat,  or  contend  about)  when  we  dis- 
cuss it  in  mutual  argumentation  between  op- 
posing parties. 

Discussion  often  serves  more  for  amusement 
than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  examination  is  of 
great  practical  utility  in  the  direction  of  our 
conduct;  debate  often  elicits  important  truths 
from  the  conflict  of  mind,  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  overlooked. 

To  Disdain.     See  To  Contemn. 
Disdain.     See  Haughtiness. 

Disease,  Disorder,  Distemper, 
Malady. 

Disease  is  the  leading  medical  term. — Dis- 
order means  the  same,  though  perhaps  with 
some  slight  reference  to  an  irregularity  of  the 
system. — Distemper  (lit,  bad  temperament)  is 
now  used  by  physicians  only  of  the  diseases  of 
animals. — Malady  (lit.,  a  bad  condition)  is  not  a 
medical  term,  and  is  less  used  than  formerly  in 
literature. 

A  disease  is  usually  deep-seated  and  perma- 
nent, or  at  least  prolonged ;  a  disorder  is  often 
slight,  partial  and  temporary ;  malady  has  less 
of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  terms,  and 
refers  more  especially  to  the  suffering  endured. 
In  a  figurative  sense  we  speak  of  a  diseased 


mind ;  of  disordered  faculties ;  and  of  mental 
maladies. 

Diseased.     See  Morbid. 

To  Disguise.     See  To  Conceal. 

Disgust.     See  Aversion. 

To  Dismantle.     See  To  Demolish. 

To  Dismay,  Daunt,  Appall. 

Dismay  (lit.,  loss  of  strength)  denotes  a  state 
of  deep  and  gloomy  apprehension. — To  daunt 
(lit,  overpower)  supposes  something  more  sud- 
den and  startling. — To  appall  (lit,  strike  pale) 
is  the  strongest  term,  implying  a  sense  of  ter- 
ror which  overwhelms  the  faculties. 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed. 

The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Pope. 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 

No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control. 

Pope. 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appalls  ; 

Now  Greece  has  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls. 

Pope. 

Disorder.     See  Disease. 

To  Disparage.     See  To  Decry. 

Dispatch.     See  Haste. 

Disposition,  Inclination,Tendency. 

These  words  agree  in  describing  a  prevalent 
and  controlling  state  of  the  human  mind. 

A  man's  disposition  is  the  prevailing  spirit  or 
governing  purpose  of  his  mind. — His  inclina- 
tions (lit,  leanings)  are  excited  states  of  desire 
or  appetency. — Tendency  (lit,  straining)  is  a 
strong  determination  or  proclivity  toward  some 
particular  mode  of  action.  Our  inclinations  are 
variable ;  our  natural  tendencies  are  apt  ulti- 
mately to  prevail ;  but  a  disposition  formed  and 
sustained  on  the  side  of  virtue  will  give  us  the 
control  of  both. 

Dispute.     See  Altercation. 
To  Dissemble.     See  To  Conceal. 

Dissembler,  Hypocrite. 

A  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is. — A  hypo- 
crite feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not.  When  An- 
dre passed  within  the  American  lines  in  a 
citizen's  dress,  he  was  a  dissembler;  Arnold, 
whom  he  went  to  visit,  had  long  been  a  hypo- 
crite. 

Thou  liest,  dissembler ;  on  thy  brow 

I  read  distracted  horrors  figured  in  thy  looks. 

Ford. 
Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain  ; 
Your  silence  argues  you  ask  time  to  reign, 

Drtden. 

Distance.     See  Piece. 
Distemper.     See  Disease. 

Distinguished,  Eminent,  Conspic- 
uous, Celebrated,  Illustrious. 

A  man  is  eminent  when  he  stands  high  as 
compared  with  those  around  him ;  conspicuous 
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when  he  is  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  and  ob- 
served; distinguished  when  he  has  something 
which  makes  him  stand  apart  from  others  in 
the  public  view ;  celebrated  when  he  is  widely 
spoken  of  with  honor  and  respect ;  illustrious 
when  a  splendor  is  thrown  around  him  which 
confers  the  highest  dignity.  A  man  eminent 
for  professional  skill ;  distinguished  for  his  pub- 
lic services ;  conspicuous  for  his  achievements ; 
celebrated  for  his  deeds  of  beneficence ;  illus- 
trious for  his  virtues. 

Distress.     See  Affliction. 
Diurnal.     See  Daily. 

Doctrine,  Precept. 

Doctrine  (from  doceo,  to  teach)  denotes  what- 
ever is  recommended  as  a  speculative  truth  to 
the  belief  of  others. — Precept  (from  precipio,  to 
take,  or  assume  in  advance)  is  a  rule  laid  down 
to  be  obeyed.  Doctrine  supposes  a  teacher; 
precept  supposes  a  superior  with  a  right  to  com- 
mand. The  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  holy  religion. 

Unpracticed  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour. 

Goldsmith. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul, 
Must  prompt  him. — Cowper. 

Dogma,  Tenet. 

A  tenet  (from  teneo,  to  hold)  is  that  which  is 
maintained  as  true  with  great  firmness  ;  as,  the 
tenets  of  our  holy  religion.  A  dogma  (Gr.  set- 
tled doctrine  or  article  of  faith)  is  that  which  is 
laid  down  with  authority  as  indubitably  true  ; 
as,  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  A  tenet  rests  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits ;  a  dogma 
rests  on  what  is  regarded  as  competent  power 
to  decide  and  determine.  Dogma,  has  in  our 
language  acquired,  to  some  extent,  a  repulsive 
sense,  from  its  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  au- 
thority or  undue  assumption.  This  is  more 
fully  the  case  with  its  derivatives,  dogmatical 
and  dogmatism. 

The  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  such  as  admit  its  authority:  the  tenets  of 
republicans,  levelers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  un- 
blushingly  maintained  both  in  public  and  private. — 
Cuabb. 

Dogmatical.     See  Magisterial. 

Domineering.     See  Imperious. 

Donation.     See  Gift. 

Dread.     See  Awe. 

Dreadful.     See  Frightful. 

Drive.     See  Ride. 

Droll,  Laughable,  Comical. 

Laughable  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  an}'- 
thing  calculated  to  excite  laughter;  comical 
denotes  something  humorous  of  the  kind  ex- 
hibited in  comedies;  droll  stands  lower  on  the 
scale,  being  derived  from  the  French  drole,  a 
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buffoon  or  antic,  who  awakened  laughter  by 
queer  tricks,  &c. 

A  laughable  incident ;  a  comical  adventure ; 
a  droll  story. 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakespeare. 
A  comic  subject  loves  a  humble  voice. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Democritus  dear  droll,  revisit  earth, 
And  with  our  follies  glut  thy  heightened  mirth. 

Prior. 

Drunkenness,  Intoxication,  Ine- 
briation. 

Drunkenness  refers  more  to  the  habit  of  ex- 
cessive drinking ;  intoxication  and  inebriation 
to  specific  acts. 

The  first  two  words  are  extensively  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  ;  a  person  is  intoxicated  with 
success,  and  is  drunk  with  joy.  "  This  plan  of 
empire  was  not  taken  up  in  the  first  intoxica- 
tion of  unexpected  success." — Burke. — "Pas- 
sion is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind." — South. 

Dull.     See  Lifeless. 

Dumb.     See  Mute. 

Durable.     See  Lasting. 
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Eager,  Earnest. 

Eager  {lit,  sharp,  keen-set)  marks  an  ex- 
cited state  of  desire  or  passion ;  thus  a  child 
is  eager  for  a  plaything,  a  hungry  man  is  eager 
for  food,  a  covetous  man  is  eager  for  gain. 
Crabb  is  too  strong,  however,  in  saying,  "Ea- 
gerness is  mostly  faulty,  it  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained."  He  might  more  properly  have 
said,  "  It  is  liable  to  frequent  abuses,  and  is 
used  in  a  bad  as  well  as  good  sense." — Earnest 
(lit.,  reaching  out,  yearning)  denotes  a  per- 
manent state  of  mind,  feeling  or  sentiment.  It 
is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  as,  a  preacher 
is  earnest  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  ;  an 
agent  is  earnest  in  his  solicitations. 

Of  actions  eager,  and  intent  of  thought, 
The  chiefs  your  honorable  danger  sought. 

Dryden's  Ovid. 
On  that  prospect  strange, 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fixed  ;  imagining, 
For  one  forbidden  tree,  a  multitude 
Now  risen,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame. 

Milton. 

Earnest.     See  Eager. 

Earnest,  Pledge. 

These  words  are  here  compared  as  used  in 
their  figurative  sense. 

An  earnest,  like  first-fruits,  gives  assurance 
that  more  is  coming  of  the  same  kind  ;  a,  pledge, 
like  money  deposited,  affords  security  and 
ground  of  reliance  for  the  future.  "Washington 
gave  earnest  of  his  talent  as  a  commander  by 
saving  his  troops  after  Braddock's  defeat;  his 
fortitude  and  that  of  his  soldiers  during  the 


winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  a  pledge  of  their 
ultimate  triumph. 

Whic'i  leader  shall  the  doubtful  victory  bless, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  the  war's  success. 

Waller, 
That  voice  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  Milton. 

Economy,  Frugality,  Parsimony. 

Economy  avoids  all  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  applies  money  to  the  best  advantage  ;  fru- 
gality cuts  off  all  indulgences,  and  proceeds  on 
a  system  of  rigid  and  habitual  saving ;  |jar«- 
mony  is  frugality  carried  to  an  extreme,  involv- 
ing meanness  of  spirit  and  a  sordid  mode  of 
living.  Economy  is  a  virtue,  and  parsimony  a 
vice.  Frugality  may  lean  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  motives  from  which  it 
springs. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy,  than  that  it  is 
the  parent  to  liberty  and  ease. — Swift. 

The  boundaries  of  virtues  are  indivisible  lines:  it  is 
impossible  to  march  up  close  to  the  frontiers  of  fru- 
gality, without  entering  the  territories  of  parsimony. 
— Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

Edict.     See  Law. 

Education,  Instruction,  Teaching, 
Breeding. 

Education  (from  educo)  is  properly  to  draw 
forth ;  and  implies,  not  so  much  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  the  discipline  of  the 
intellect,  the  establishment  of  the  principles, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  heart. — Instruction 
(from  instruo,  to  equip)  is  that  part  of  education 
which  furnishes  the  mind  with  knowledge. — 
Teaching  is  the  same,  being  simply  more  famil- 
iar.— Breeding  relates  to  the  manners  and  out- 
ward conduct. 

"  What,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "is  education  T  is  it  n 
furnishing  of  a  man  from  without  with  knowledge 
and  facts  and  information?  or  is  it  a  drawing  forth 
from  within  and  a  training  of  the  spirit  of  the  true 
humanity  which  is  latent  within  him?  Is  the  process 
of  education  the  filling  of  the  child's  mind,  as  a  cis- 
tern is  filled  with  water  brought  in  buckets  from 
some  other  source,  or  the  opening  up  of  its  own  foun- 
tains? It  is  to  draw  out.  and  not  to  put  in.  To  draw 
out  what  is  in  the  child,  the  immortal  spirit  which  is 
there,  this  is  the  end  of  education  ;  and  so  much  the 
word  declares.  The  putting  in  is  indeed  most  need- 
ful, that  is,  the  child  must  be  instructed  as  well  as 
educated,  and  the  word  instruction  just  means  fur- 
nishing; but  not  instructed  instead  of  educated,  lie 
must  first  have  powers  awakened  in  him,  measures  of 
spiritual  value  given  him  ;  and  then  he  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  this  outward  world : 
then  instruction  in  these  will  profit  him ;  but  not 
without  the  higher  training,  still  less  as  a  substitute 
for  it."— Study  of  Words. 

Effect,  Consequence,  Result. 

These  words  indicate  things  which  arise  out 
of  some  antecedent  or  follow  as  a  consequent. 

Effect  (from  efficio,  to  produce)  is  the  strong- 
est term,  and  denotes  that  which  springs  di- 
rectly from  something  which  can  properly  be 
termed  a  cause. — A  consequence  (from  con  and 
sequor,  to  follow)  is  more  remote,  not  being 
strictly  caused  nor  yet  a  mere  sequence,  but 
flowing  out  of  and  following  something  on 
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which  it  truly  depends. — A  result  (from  re  and 
sulto,  to  bound  back)  is  still  more  remote  and 
variable,  like  the-  rebound  of  an  elastic  body 
which  falls  in  very  different  directions.  A 
consequence  may  be  compared  to  the  track 
which  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  and  is  oc- 
casioned by  her  motion.  A  result  may  be 
compared  to  the  action  produced  on  a  ball 
when  thrown  against  the  side  of  a  house.  This 
will  vary  according  to  the  force  of  the  throw, 
the  hardness  of  the  wall,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  ball.  We  may  foresee  the  effects  of  a 
measure,  may  conjecture  its  consequences,  but 
can  rarely  discover  its  final  results. 

The  lightning  is  far  off,  yet  soon  as  seen, 

We  may  behold  the  terrible  effects 

That  it  prodnceth.  Massingeb. 

Shun  the  bitter  consequence,  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die. 

Milton. 

Then  of  their  session  ended,  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  grand  result. 

Milton. 

To  Effect.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Effect.     See  Consequence. 

Effort.     See  Endeavor. 

Effrontery.     See  Impudence. 

Egotism,  Self-conceit,  Vanity. 

Self-conceit  is  an  overweening  opinion  of 
one's  talents  and  capabilities ;  egotism  is  the 
acting  out  of  self-conceit  or  self-importance  in 
words  and  exterior  conduct;  vanity  is  inflation 
of  mind  arising  from  the  idea  of  being  thought 
highly  of  by  others. 

"A  self-conceited  man  sees  by  intuition  what 
another  learns  by  experience  and  observation ; 
he  knows  in  a  day  what  others  want  years  to 
acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction." — 
"  The  egotistical  man  makes  himself  the  darling 
theme  of  contemplation  ;  he  admires  and  loves 
himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can  talk  of 
nothing  else." — "  Vanity  shows  itself  by  its 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others." — 
Crabb. 

To  Elect.     See  To  Choose. 

Elegance,  Grace. 

Elegance  (from  eligo,  to  choose  out)  implies 
something  of  a  select  style  of  beauty,  which  is 
usually  produced  by  art,  skill,  or  training ; 
as,  elegance  of  manners,  composition,  hand- 
writing, &c. ;  elegant  furniture,  an  elegant 
house,  &c. —  Grace,  as  the  term  is  here  used, 
refers  to  bodily  movements,  and  is  a  lower  or- 
der of  beauty.  It  may  be  a  natural  gift ;  thus, 
the  manners  of  a  peasant-girl  may  be  graceful, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  elegant. 

These  choicely  culled,  and  elegantly  arranged, 
Shalt  form  a  garland  for  Narcissa's  tomb : 
A  peradventure,  of  no  fading  flowers. 

Young. 
Grace,  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love.     Milton. 


To  Embarrass,  Puzzle,  Perplex. 
"We  are  puzzled  (from  the  root  of  pose,  to 
bring  to  a  stand)  when  our  faculties  are  con- 
fused by  something  we  do  not  understand. — 
"We  are  perplexed  (from  per  and  plexus,  en- 
tangled, as  if  tied  up)  when  our  feelings  as 
well  as  judgment  are  so  affected  that  we  know 
not  how  to  decide  or  act. — "We  are  embar- 
rassed (from  Fr.,  embarras,  a  bar  or  restraint) 
when  there  is  some  bar  or  hinderance  upon  us 
which  impedes  our  powers  of  thought,  speech, 
or  motion.  A  school-boy  is  puzzled  by  a  diffi- 
cult sum  ;  a  reasoner  is  perplexed  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  his  opponent ;  a  youth  is  sometimes  so 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  as  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

To  Embellish.     See  To  Adorn. 
To  Emend.     See  To  Amend. 
Eminent.     See  Distinguished. 

Emotion,  Feeling,  Agitation. 

Feeling  is  the  weaker  term,  and  may  be  of 
the  body  or  the  mind. — Emotion  is  of  the  mind 
alone,  being  the  excited  action  of  some  inward 
susceptibility  or  feeling ;  as,  an  emotion  of  pit}', 
terror,  &c. — Agitation  may  be  bodily  or  mental, 
and  usually  arises  in  the  latter  case  from  a  ve- 
hement struggle  between  contending  desires  or 
emotions.     See  Passion. 

"Agitations  have  but  one  character,  viz., 
that  of  violence ;  emotions  vary  with  the  ob- 
jects that  awaken  them.  There  are  emotions 
either  of  tenderness  or  anger,  either  gentle  or 
strong,  either  painful  or  pleasing." — Crabb. 

Empirical.     See  Transcendental. 

To  Employ.     See  To  Use. 

Empty.     See  Vacant. 

Emulation,  Competition,  Rivalry. 

Competition  (from  cum  and  peto,  to  seek)  is 
the  struggle  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
same  object. — Emulation  is  an  ardent  desire 
for  superiority  arising  from  competition,  but 
not  implying,  of  necessity,  any  improper  feeling. 
— Rivalry  is  a  personal  contest,  and  almost,  of 
course,  gives  rise  to  envy,  resentment,  or  de- 
traction. 

"  Competition  and  emulation  have  honor  for 
their  basis ;  rivalry  is  but  a  desire  for  selfish 
gratification.  Competition  and  emulation  ani- 
mate to  effort ;  rivalry  usually  produces  hatred. 
Competition  and  emulation  seek  to  merit  suc- 
cess ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining  it." — 
Crabb. 


Encomium.     See  Eulogy. 
Encounter.     See  Contest. 
Endeavor.     See  Attempt. 


e  aadfero,  to  put  forth)  is  a  vigorous  endeavor 
or  taxing  of  our  powers  on  some  special  occa- 
sion.— An  exertion  (lit.,  straining)  is  a  peculiarly 
earnest  and  prolonged  effort. — A  struggle  is  a 
violent  and  exhausting  effort  (lit,  a  twisting  or 
contortion  of  tho  body.)  "  Ordinary  endeavors 
will  not  now  avail ;  every  possible  effort  must 
be  made ;  we  must  strain  all  our  exertions,  and 
struggle  to  the  utmost." 

"  A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavors  to 
please  his  customers ;  a  combatant  makes  des- 
perate efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist ;  a 
candidate  for  public  honors  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  his  rivals." — Crabb. 

Enemy.     See  Adversary. 

Engagement.     See  Battle. 

To  Engulf.     See  To  Absorb. 

To  Enlarge.     See  To  Increase. 

Enmity.     See  Rancor. 

Enormous,  Immense,  Excessive. 

"We  speak  of  a  thing  as  enormous  (from  e  and 
norma,  a  rule)  when  it  overpasses  its  ordinary 
law  of  existence,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  ab- 
normal in  its  magnitude,  degree,  &c. ;  as,  a  man 
of  enormous  strength,  a  deed  of  enormous  wick- 
edness.— Immense  and  excessive  are  figurative 
terms  used  to  intensify,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
definite in  their  degree  of  strength. 

Enormous  size,  an  enormous  crime ;  an  im- 
mense expenditure  ;  excessive  prodigality. 
"  Complaisance  becomes  servitude  when  it  is 
excessive." — Kochefoucauld. 

To  Ensue.     See  To  Follow. 
To  Entertain.     See  To  Amuse. 

Enthusiasm,  Fanaticism. 

Enthusiasm  was  formerly  used  for  heat  of 
imagination,  especially  in  religion  ;  but  this 
sense  is  now  more  commonly  confined  to  fanat- 
icism, which  denotes  wild  and  extravagant  no- 
tions on  this  subject,  often  leading  to  the  most 
dangerous  delusions.  The  term  fanaticism  is 
also  sometimes  extended  to  other  subjects  be- 
sides religion. 

The  enthusiasm  of  genius ;  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  the  fine  arts.  The  fanaticism  of 
opposing  religious  sects.  "  Fanaticism  is  to 
superstition  what  rage  is  to  anger." — Vol- 
taire. 

To  Entice.     See  To  Allure. 

Entire.     See  "Whole,  also  Radical. 

To  Entreat.     See  To  Beseech. 

Epithet,  Title. 


Endeavor,  Effort,  Exertion, 
Struggle. 


The  name  epithet  was  formerly  extended  to 
nouns  which  give  a  title  or  describe  character 
(as  liar,  &c),  but  is  now  confined  wholly  to  ad- 
jectives. Some  rhetorical  writers  (as  "Whately) 
I  restrict  it  still  further,  considering  the  term 
Endeavor  is  the  widest  term. — Anejfort(from  |  epithet  as  belonging  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
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adjectives,  viz.,  those  which  add  nothing  to  the 
sense  of  their  noun,  but  simply  hold  forth  some 
quality  necessarily  implied  therein,  as,  the 
bright  sun,  the  lofty  heavens,  &c.  But  neither 
Johnson,  Richardson,  nor  Webster  has  imposed 
this  restriction,  which  certainly  does  not  pre- 
vail in  general  literature. 

Epitome.     See  Abridgment. 

Epoch,  Era. 

These  two  words  have  been  greatly  inter- 
changed, but  are  now  undergoing  a  separation 
which  may  thus  be  stated  : 

Epoch  (from  Gr.  t-rrt  and  ejw,  to  hold  or  rest) 
denotes  a  resting  place,  or  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  where  some  important  occur- 
rence takes  place.  Tims  we  speak  of  the 
Christian  epoch,  or  period  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world;  we  speak  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  the  epoch  of  maritime  discovery, 
&c. — An  era  (of  disputed  derivation)  is  a  point 
from  which  chronologers  reckon  their  dates. 
It  is  usually  (but  not  always)  some  epoch  ;  as, 
the  Christian  era,  the  Mohammedan  era,  &c. 
Hence,  era  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
those  epochs  which  become  the  starting-points 
of  subsequent  events,  though  not  of  chronology. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
when  we  think  of  it  as  opening  the  way  for  a 
new  series  of  events ;  of  the  eras  in  geology, 
&c.  Had  we  been  thinking,  simply,  of  the 
time  at  which  these  events  took  place,  we 
should  have  called  them  epochs. 

Equity.      See  Justice. 

Equivocal,   Ambiguous. 

"We  call  an  expression  ambiguous  (from  Gr. 
ufityi,  around,  and  &ya,  to  lead)  when  it  has 
one  general  meaning,  and  yet  contains  certain 
words  which  may  be  taken  in  two  different 
senses ;  or  certain  clauses  which  can  be  so  con- 
nected with  other  clauses,  as  to  divide  the 
mind  between  different  views  of  part  of  the 
meaning  intended. — We  call  an  expression 
equivocal  (from  L.  equa,  and  vox)  when  taken 
as  a  whole,  it  conveys  a  given  thought  with 
perfect  clearness  and  propriety,  and  also  an- 
other thought  with  equal  propriety  and  clear- 
ness. Such  were  the  responses  often  given  by 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  as  that  to  Crcesus  when 
consulting  about  a  war  with  Persia,  "  If  you 
cross  the  Halys  you  will  destroy  a  great  em- 
pire." This  he  applied  to  the  Persian  empire 
which  lay  beyond  that  river;  and  having 
crossed,  destroyed  his  own  empire  in  the  con- 
flict. What  is  ambiguous  is  a  mero  blunder  of 
language  ;  what  is  equivocal  is  usually  intended 
to  deceive,  though  it  may  occur  at  times  from 
mere  inadvertence.  Equivocation,  however,  is 
applied  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  design 
to  deceive. 

To  Equivocate.     See  To   Prevari- 
cate. 
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Error.     See  Blunder. 

Erudition.     See  Literature. 

To  Escort.     See  To  Accompany. 

Especial.     See  Peculiar. 

Esteem.     See  Estimate. 

Estimate,  Estimation,  Esteem. 

The  noun  estimate,  like  its  verb,  supposes 
chiefly  an  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining 
the  amount,  importance,  or  magnitude  of  things, 
with  their  other  exterior  relations ;  as,  an  esti- 
mate of  expenses  incurred,  a  true  estimate  of 
life,  &c. — Esteem  (from  estimo,  to  value)  is  a 
moral  sentiment  made  up  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment— the  valuation  of  a  person  as  posses- 
sing useful  qualities  or  real  worth.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  desired.  Estimation  seems 
to  waver  between  the  two.  In  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures  it  is  used  simply  for  "  estimate:" 
as,  "  if  he  be  poorer  in  thy  estimation." — Levit., 
xxvii.  8.  In  other  cases,  it  verges  toward 
esteem ;  as,  "  I  know  him  to  be  of  worth  and 
worthy  estimation."- — Shak.  It  will  probably 
settle  down  at  last  on  this  latter  sense. 

Esteem  is  the  value  we  place  upon  some  degree  of 
worth.  It  is  higher  than  simple  approbation,  which  is 
a  decision  of  judgment.  It  is  the  commencement  of 
affection.— Cohan. 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price. 

Cowper. 

To  Estimate.     See  To  Appreciate. 

To  Estimate,  Esteem. 

Both  these  words  imply  an  exercise  of  the 
judgment. 

Estimate  has  reference  especially  to  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  things,  such  as  amount, 
magnitude,  importance,  &c.  It  usually  in- 
volves computation  or  calculation  ;  as.  to  esti- 
mate the  loss  or  gain  of  an  enterprise.  Esteem 
(from  estimo,  to  set  a  value  on)  has  reference  to 
the  true  character  or  standing  of  a  thing — its 
intrinsic  value  or  merits.  Thus,  we  esteem  it 
an  honor  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  free  country. 
When  thus  applied  to  tilings,  it  nearly  coin- 
cides with  consider,  differing  from  the  latter 
only  as  implying,  that  we  value  the  thing  in 
question.  When  applied  to  persons,  esteem  is 
used  in  a  moral  sense,  and  implies  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment.  Thus, 
we  esteem  a  man  for  his  uniform  integrity  ;  we 
esteem  a  lawyer  for  his  candor  and  fairness ;  we 
esteem  a  magistrate  for  his  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good.     See  also,  To  Appreciate. 

Estimation.  See  Estimate. 
Eternal.  See  Everlasting. 
Eucharist.     See  Sacrament. 


Eulogy,  Encomium,  Panegyric. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these 
words. 

The  word  encomium  is  used  as  to  both  per- 
sons and  things,  and  denotes  warm  praise. 
Eulcgium  and  eulogy  apply  only  to  persons,  and 
are  more  prolonged  and  studied.  A  panegyric 
(from  Gr .  full  assembly)  was  originally  a  set 
speech  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  and  i 
hence  denotes  a  more  formal  eulogy,  couched 
in  terms  of  warm  and  continuous  praise. 

We  may  bestow  encomiums  on  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference 
to  the  performer ;  we  bestow  eulogies,  or  pro- 
nounce a  euhgium  upon  some  individual  dis- 
tinguished for  his  merit  or  public  services ;  we 
pronounce  a  panegyric  either  before  an  assem-  ! 
bly,  who  are  met  for  the  occasion,  or  as  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  our  feelings  in  our 
ordinary  intercourse  with  others. 

To  Evade.     See  To  Prevaricate. 

Event,  Occurrence,  Incident,  Cir- 
cumstance. 

An  event  (from  e  and  venio,  to  come  out  of)  I 
denotes  that  which  arises  from  a  preceding 
state  of  things.  Hence,  we  speak,  of  watching 
t\\Q  event ;  of  tracing  the  progress  of  events.  It 
never  stands  insulated,  but  marks  an  effect  or 
result. — An  occurrence  (from  ob  and  curro,  to 
strike  upon)  has  no  reference  to  any  antece- 
dents, but  simply  marks  that  which  meets  us 
in  our  progress  through  life,  as  if  by  chance,  or 
in  the  course  of  divine  providence.  The  things 
which  thus  meet  us,  if  important,  are  usually 
connected  with  antecedents ;  and  hence  event 
is  the  leading  term.  In  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, it  is  said,  "  When  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary,"  &c.  Here, 
"occurrences"  would  be  out  of  place. — An  in- 
cident (from  in  and  cado,  to  fall  in)  is  that 
which  falls  into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it 
does  not  primarily  belong;  as,  the  incidents  of 
a  journey.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
things  of  secondary  importance. — A  circum- 
stance is  one  of  the  circumstaniia,  or  things 
surrounding  us  in  our  path  of  life.  These  may 
differ  greatly  in  importance ;  but  they  are 
always  outsiders  which  operate  upon  us  from 
without,  exerting  greater  or  less  influence  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  importance. 

A  person  giving  an  account  of  a  campaign, 
might  dwell  on  the  leading  events  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  might  mention  some  of  its  striking 
occurrmces  ;  might  allude  to  some  remarkable 
incidents,  which  attended  it;  and  might  give 
the  details  of  the  favorable  or  adverse  circum- 
stances which  marked  its  progress. 

Everlasting,  Eternal. 

Eternal,  denotes  that  which  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end  :  everlasting  is  sometimes  used 
in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  I 
eternal;  as.  "Thou  art  from  marlastmg,^  but' 
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in  modern  usage,  everlasting  is  confined  to  the 
future,  and  denotes  tiiat  which  is  without  end. 

Whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not; 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : 
Forever  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius. 

SlIAKESPBAEE. 

Evidence.    See  Testimony. 

Evident.     See  Manifest. 

Exact.     See  Accubate. 

To  Examine.     See  To  Discuss. 

Example,  Instance. 

This  comparison  relates  to  cases  in  which 
we  give  "instances"  or  "examples"  of  things. 

An  instance  (from  in  and  sto,  to  stand)  de- 
notes the  single  case  then  "standing"  before 
us:  if  there  be  others  like  it,  the  word  does 
not  express  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
ample (from  exemplum)  is  one  of  an  entire  class 
of  like  things,  and  should  be  a  true  representa- 
tive or  sample  of  that  class.  Hence,  an  exam- 
ple proves  a  rule  or  regular  course  of  things ; 
an  instance  simply  points  out  what  may  be  true 
only  in  the  case  presented.  A  man's  life  may 
be  filled  up  with  examples  of  the  self-command 
and  kindness  which  marked  his  character; 
and  may  present  only  a  solitary  instance  of 
haste  or  severity.  Hence,  the  word  "  example" 
should  never  be  used  to  describe  what  stands 
single  and  alone.  "We  do,  however,  sometimes 
apply  the  word  instance  to  what  is  really  an  ex- 
ample, because  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  latter 
under  this  aspect,  but  solely  as  a  case  which 
"stands  before  us." 

Example.    See  Precedent. 
To  Exasperate.    See  To  Irritate. 

Except,  But. 

Both  these  words  are  used  in  excluding,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  except  does  it  more 
pointedly.  "  I  have  finished  all  the  letters  ex- 
cept one, "  is  more  marked  than  "  I  have  finished 
all  the  letters  but  one." 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  excepting,  and 
with  the  exception  of;  as,  "  excepting  a  single 
case,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  attended  to." 

"  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  against  the  members  of 
that  family.     See  also  Unless. 

"  People  come  into  the  world  in  Turkey  the  same  way 
they  do  here  ;  aud  yet,  excepting  the  royal  family,  they 
get  but  little  by  it." — Collier. 

To  Excite,  Incite. 

"When  we  excite  (from  ex  and  cito,  to  rouse) 
we  rouse  into  action  feelings  which  were  less 
strong;  when  we  incite  (from  in  and  cito,  to 
rouse)  we  urge  forward  to  acts  correspondent 
to  the  feelings  awakened.  Demosthenes  excited 
the  passions  of  the  Athenians  against  Philip, 
and  thus  incited,  the  whole  nation  to  unite  in -the 
war  against  him. 

Antony  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of 
Cassar  so  excited  the  feelings  of  the  populace, 


that  Brutus  and  his  companions  were  compelled 
to  flee  from  Rome;  many,  however,  were  in- 
cited to  join  their  standard  not  only  by  their 
love  of  liberty  but  their  hopes  of  plunder. 

Excursion.    See  Journey. 

Excuse.    See  Apology. 

Execration.    See  Malediction. 

To  Execute.    See  To  Accomplish. 

Exertion.    See  Attempt. 

To  Exile.    See  To  Banish. 

To  Exonerate.    See  To  Absolve. 

To  Expect,  Think,  Believe. 

Expect  (from  ex  and  specto,  to  look  out  for,) 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  future.  It  may 
be  used  either  seriously  or  familiarly ;  as,  a  per- 
son expects  to  die,  or  he  expects  to  survive,  but 
in  either  case,  it  always  has  reference  to  a 
coming  event. — Think  and  believe  have  refer- 
ence to  the  past  and  present  as  well  as  to  the 
future;  as,  "I  think  the  mail  has  arrived,"  "  I 
believe  he  is  at  home."  "We  have,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  very  common  use  of  expect  which  is  a 
confusion  of  the  two ;  as,  "  I  expect  the  mail  has 
arrived,"  "I  expect  he  is  at  home."  This  blun- 
der, which  is  far  too  common  among  even  edu- 
cated persons,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided 
by  every  one. 

To  Expect.    See  To  Anticipate. 
Expeditious.    See  Prompt. 

Expel.    See  To  Banish. 

Expertness.    See  Facility. 

Explanation.    See  Definition. 

Explicit,  Express. 

Explicit  (from  ex  and  plico,  to  unfold)  denotes 
something  which  is  set  forth  in  the  plainest 
language,  so  that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
as,  an  explicit  promise. — Express  (from  exprimo, 
to  form  by  pressure)  is  stronger  than  explicit : 
it  adds  force  to  clearness. 

An  express  promise  or  engagement  is  not 
only  unambiguous,  but  stands  out  {expressed)  in 
bold  relief,  with  the  most  binding  hold  on  the 
conscience. 

An  explicit  statement;  a  clear  and  explicit 
notion ;  explicit  directions ;  no  words  can  be 
more  explicit.  An  express  command,  an  express 
prohibition.  "  In  express  terms,  I  deny  the 
competency  of  this  body  to  pass  an  act  which 
surrenders  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  House  of  Parliament." — Plunkett. 

To  Expostulate.    See  To  Remon- 
strate. 

Express.    See  Explicit. 

To  Extend.    See  To  Increase. 


To  Extenuate.     See  To  Palliate. 

To  Extol.     See  To  Praise. 

Exuberance.     See  Abundance. 


Fabrication.     See  Fiction. 

Facility,  Expertness,  Readiness. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  in 
common  the  idea  of  performing  any  act  with 
ease  and  promptitude. 

Facility  (from  facilis,  easy)  supposes  a  nat- 
ural or  acquired  power  of  dispatching  a  task 
with  lightness  and  dexterity. — Expertness  is 
facility  acquired  by  long  continued  practice. — 
Readiness  marks  the  promptitude  with  which 
any  thing  is  done.  A  merchant  needs  great 
facility  in  dispatching  business;  a  banker, 
great  expertness  in  casting  accounts ;  both  need 
great  readiness  in  passing  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cus- 
tom of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice. — Locke. 

The  army  was  celebrated  for  the  expertness  and 
valor  of  the  soldiers. 

A  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God  is  the 
surest  means  to  enlighten  the  mind  in  respect  to  duty. 

Fact.     See  Circumstance. 
Faction.     See  Cabal. 

Factitious,  Unnatural. 

A  thing  is  unnatural  when  it  departs  in  any 
wa3r  from  its  simple  or  normal  state ;  it  is  fac- 
titious (from  factito,  to  make  or  do  frequently) 
when  it  is  wrought  out  or  wrought  up  by  labor 
and  effort ;  as,  a  factitious  excitement.  There 
is  much  that  is  unnatural  in  Europe,  but  far 
more  that  is  factitious  in  America. 

An  unnatural  demand  for  any  article  of 
merchandise  is  one  which  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  consumption ;  a  factitious  demand 
is  one  created  by  active  exertions  for  the  pur- 
pose. An  unnatural  alarm  is  one  greater  than 
the  occasion  requires  ;  a  factitious  alarm  is  one 
wrought  up  with  care  and  effort. 

Failing.     See  Fault. 

Fair.     See  Candid. 

Fallacy,  Sophistry. 

A  fallacy  is  an  argument  which  professes  to 
be  decisive,  but  in  reality  is  not ;  sophistry  is 
also  false  reasoning,  but  of  so  specious  and 
subtle  a  kind  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ex- 
pose its  fallacy.  Many  fallacies  are  obvious, 
but  the  evil  of  sophistry  lies  in  its  consummate 
art. 

"  Men  are  apt  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be 
misled  by  fallacies  which  gratify  their  passions. 
Many  persons  have  obscured  and  confounded 
the  nature  of  things  by  their  wretched  soph- 
istry: though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they 
will  strip  it  of  its  guilt." — South. 
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Falsehood.     See  Falsity. 
Falsity,  Falsehood,  Lie. 

Falsity  denotes  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
false.  A  falsehood  is  a  false  declaration  de- 
signedly made.  A  lie  is  a  gross,  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  speak  of 
"telling  a  falsity.'11  It  is  an  equal  error  to 
say,  "I  perceive  the  falsehood  of  your  declara- 
tion or  statement." 

The  falsity  of  a  person's  assertion  may  be  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  others,  and  thus  the  charge  of 
falsehood  be  fastened  upon    im. 

Can  you  on  him  such  falsities  obtrude  ? 
And  as  a  mortal  the  most  wise  delude  ? 

Sandys. 
Artificer  of  fraud:  he  was  the  first 
That  practiced  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 

Milton. 

Familiarity.     See  Acquaintance. 

Famous,  Renowned,  Illustrious. 

Famous  (from  fama,  fame)  is  applied  to  a 
person  or  thing  widely  spoken  of  as  extraordi- 
nary ;  renowned  (from  Fr.,  re,  again,  and  nom- 
mer,  to  name)  is  applied  to  those  who  are  named 
again  and  again  with  honor;  illustrious,  to  those 
who  have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendor  of 
their  deeds  or  their  virtues.  Napoleon  was 
famous;  Alexander  was  renowned;  Wash- 
ington was  illustrious. 

Henry  the  Fifth  too  famous  to  live  long. 

Shakespeare. 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell  though  far  renowned. 

Milton. 
Of  every  nation,  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  those  have  cheated  into  fame. 

Deyden. 

Fanaticism.     See  Enthusiasm,  also 
Superstition. 

Fanciful,  Fantastical,  Visionary. 

"We  speak  of  that  as  fanciful  which  is  irregu- 
lar in  taste  and  judgment;  we  speak  of  it  as 
fantastical  (from  fantasy)  when  it  violates  all 
propriety  as  well  as  regularity;  we  speak  of  it 
as  visionary,  when  it  is  wholly  unfounded  in 
the  nature  of  things. 

Fanciful  notions  are  the  product  of  a  heated 
fancy,  without  any  support  in  reason  or  truth ; 
fantastical  schemes  or  systems  are  made  up  of 
oddly-assorted  fancies,  often  of  the  most  whim- 
sical kind ;  visionary  expectations  are  those 
which  can  never  be  realized  in  fact. 

Fancy.     See  Imagination. 
Fantastical.     See  Fanciful. 

Fastidious,  Squeamish. 

"Wo  call  a  person  fastidious  (from  faslus, 
pride)  when  his  tasto  or  feelings  are  offended 
by  trifling  defects  or  errors;  wo  call  him 
squeamish  (i.  o.  qualmish,  having  a  stomach 
that  is  easily  turned)  when  ho  is  excessively 
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nice  or  critical  on  minor  points,  and  also  when 
he  is  over-scrupulous  as  to  questions  of  duty. 

"Whoever  examines  his  own  imperfections 
will  cease  to  be  fastidious ;  whoever  restrains 
his  caprice  and  scrupulosity  will  cease  to  be 
sq  ueamish. — Ckabb. 

To  Fatigue.     See  To  Jade. 
Fault,  Failing,  Foible. 

A  fault  is  positive,  something  definite  and 
marked  which  impairs  excellence ;  a  failing  is 
negative,  some  weakness  or  falling  short  in 
a  man's  character,  disposition  or  habits;  a 
foible  is  a  less  important  weakness,  which  we 
overlook  or  smile  at.  A  man  may  have  many 
failings,  and  yet  commit  but  few  faults;  or 
his  faults  and  failings  may  be  few,  while  his 
foibles  are  obvious  to  all. 

I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human 
being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults :  but  of  avarice 
I  have  generally  held  myself  guiltless.  Fox. 

Presumption  and  self-applause  are  the  foibles  of 
mankind.  Vatep.land. 


Faultless. 
Fealty. 


See  Blameless. 
See  Homage. 


Feast,  Banquet,  Festival,  Ca- 
rousal. 

A  feast  sets  before  us  viands  superior  in 
quantity,  variety,  and  abundance;  a  banquet  is 
a  luxurious  feast ;  a  festival  is  the  joyful  cele- 
bration by  good  cheer  of  some  agreeable  event. 
A  feast  which  was  designed  to  be  a  festival, 
may  be  changed  into  a  banquet.  Carousal  is 
unrestrained  indulgence  in  frolic  and  wine. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope. 
In  his  commendations  I  am  fed; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.  Siiakespeare. 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed 
Through  each  high  street.  Milton. 

Ascanius  these  carousals  taught 
And,  buildiug  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Dr.l'DEN. 

Feeling.    See  Emotion,  Sentiment, 
also  Passion. 

To  Felicitate.     See  To  Congratu- 
late. 

Felicity.     See  Hafpiness. 

Female,  Feminine. 

We  apply  female  to  the  sex,  as  opposed  to 
male ;  and  feminine  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
sex,  as  opposed  to  masculine.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  female  character,  dress,  habits,  manners, 
&c. ;  and  of  feminine  pursuits,  employments, 
&c.  In  a  female  school,  feminine  accomplish- 
ments should  be  particularly  taught. 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends ; 
TXo  fern-alt-  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died.    Dkyden. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic:  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  innocence.     Milton. 


Ferocious,  Fierce,  Sayage,  Bar- 
barous. 

When  these  words  are  applied  to  human 
feelings  or  couduct,  ferocious  describes  the  dis-- 
position ;  fierce,  the  haste  and  violence  of  an 
act ;  barbarous,  the  coarseness  and  brutality  by 
which  it  was  marked;  savage,  the  cruel  and 
unfeeling  spirit  which  it  showed.  A  man  is 
ferocious  in  his  temper,  fierce  in  his  actions,  bar- 
barous in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  pur- 
poses, savage  in  the  spirit  and  feelings  expressed 
in  his  words  or  deeds. 

Fertile,  Fruitful. 

Fertile  implies  the  inherent  power  of  pro- 
duction ;  fruitful,  the  act.  The  prairies  of  the 
West  are  fertile  by  nature,  and  will  soon  be 
turned  by  cultivation  into  a  fruitful  field.  The 
same  distinction  prevails  when  these  words  are 
used  figuratively.  A  man  of  fertile  genius  has 
by  nature  great  readiness  of  invention ;  one 
whose  mind  is  fruitful  has  resources  of  thought 
and  a  readiness  of  application  which  enable 
him  to  think  and  act  to  effect. 

Thy  very  weeds  are.beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility. 

Byron,  of  Italy. 
Adonis's  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

SlIAKESPEAKE. 

Fervor,  Ardor. 

Fervor  (from  ferveo)  is  a  boiling  heat ;  and 
ardor  (from  ardeo)  is  a  burning  heat.  Hence,  in 
metaphor,  we  commonly  use  fervor  and  its 
derivatives  when  we  conceive  of  thoughts  or 
emotions  under  the  image  of  ebullition,  or  as 
pouring  themselves  forth.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  fervor  of  passion,  fervid  declamation,  fervid 
importunity,  fervent  supplication,  fervent  de- 
sires, &c. — Ardent  is  used  when  we  think  of 
any  thing  as  springing  from  a  deep-seated  glow 
of  soul ;  as,  ardent  friendship,  ardent  zeal,  ar- 
dent devotedness.  "  Burning  with  ardor  for 
the  fight."  Hence  Milton's  application  of  this 
term  to  angels : 

Nor  delayed  the  winged  saint, 
After  his  charge  received  ;  but,  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardors,  where  he  stood 
Yeil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings'  upspreadiug  light, 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven. 

Festival.     See  Feast. 

Fiction,  Fabrication. 

Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrica- 
tion to  what  is  true.  Fiction  is  designed  com- 
monly to  amuse,  and  sometimes  to  instruct;  a 
fabrication  is  always  intended  to  mislead  and 
deceive.  In  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott  we 
have  fiction  of  the  highest  order.  The  poems 
of  Ossian,  as  published  by  Mackenzie,  were 
chiefly  fabrications. 

Fierce.     See  Ferocious. 
Fight.     See  Battle. 
Filthy.     See  Nasty. 
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Final,  Conclusive,  Ultimate. 
Final  (finis)  is  now  appropriated  to  that 
which  brings  with  it  an  end;  as,  a  Malad- 
justment, the  final  judgment,  &c. —  Conclusive 
(lit.,  shutting  up)  implies  the  closing  of  all  fu- 
ture discussion,  negotiation,  &c. ;  as,  a  conclu- 
sive argument  or  fact,  a  conclusive  arrangement. 
— In  using  ultimate,  we  have  always  reference 
to  something  earlier  or  preceding ;  as  when  we 
say,  a  temporary  reverse  may  lead  to  an  ulti- 
mate triumph.  The  statements  which  a  man 
finally  makes  at  the  close  of  a  negotiation,  are 
usually  conclusive  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions 
and  designs. 

Fine,  Beautiful. 

When  used  as  a  word  of  praise,  fine  (being 
opposed  to  coarse)  denotes  no  "  ordinary  thing 
of  its  kind."  It  is  not  as  strong  as  beautiful, 
in  reference  to  the  single  attribute  implied  in 
the  latter  term ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  fine 
woman,  wc  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  pnr- 
ulars :  viz.,  all  ihc  qualities  which  become  a  wo- 
man— breeding,  sentiment,  tact,  &c.  The  term 
is  equally  comprehensive  when  we  speak  of  a 
fine  garden,  landscape,  horse,  poem,  &c,  and 
though  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
the  word  has  still  a  very  definite  sense,  denot- 
ing a  high  degree  of  characteristic  excellence, 
though  not  the  very  highest.  Americans  are 
considered  by  the  English  as  overdoing  in  the 
use  of  this  word  We  call  a  thing  fine,  when 
the  English,  according  to  their  present  usage, 
would  call  it  nice. 

Finical,  Spruce,  Foppish. 

These  words  are  applied  to  persons  who  are 
studiously  desirous  to  cultivate  finery  of  ap- 
pearance. 

One  who  is  spruce  is  elaborately  nice  in 
dress;  one  who  is  finical  shows  his  affectation 
injanguage  and  manner  as  well  as  dress ;  one 
who  is  foppish  seeks  to  distinguish  himself  by 
the  cut  of  his  clothes,  the  tawdriness  of  his 
ornaments,  and  the  ostentation  of  his  manner. 

"A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and 
screws  his  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  himself  the  air  of  a  delicate  per- 
son ;  a  spruce  gentleman  strives  not  to  have  a 
fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair  of 
his  head  to  lis  amiss ;  a  foppish  gentleman 
seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  orna- 
ments, to  render  himself  distinguished  for 
finen'." — Crabb. 

Firmness,  Constancy. 

Firmness  belongs  to  the  will,  and  constancy 
to  the  affections  and  principles  ;  the  former 
prevents  us  from  yielding,  and  the  latter  from 
fluctuating.  Without  firmness  a  man  has  no 
character ;  "  without  constancy,"  says  Addison, 
"  there  is  neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in 
the  world." 
Still  with  thy  firmness  steel  my  breast. — Blaoklock. 

In  this  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  seas, 
Triumphant  constancy  has  fixed  her  seat.  Pnioit. 


To  Fix,  Arrange,  or  Put  in 
order. 

Fix  denotes  to  set  firmly ;  as,  to  fix  the  eye 
on  some  one ;  his  teeth  were  fixed ;  and  hence 
arises  the  vulgarism  to  be  in  a  "fix"  dr  a  "bad 
fix."  It  is  a  gross,  but  prevailing  error  in  our 
country,  to  give  this  word  the  sense  of  arrange 
or  to  put  in  order;  as,  to  fix  a  clock,  to  fix  the 
fire,  to  fix  one's  hair,  to  fix  up,  &c.  Nothing 
strikes  a  visitor  from  England  so  ludicrously  as 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  such  phrases ;  and 
unless  we  are  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
"  chicken  _/m>z<7s,"  we  should  banish  all  such 
expressions  from  good  society,  and  use  the 
word  only  in  its  true  sense  as  given  above. 

Flagitious.  See  Atrocious. 
"Flagrant.     See  Atrocious. 

Flame.     See  Blaze. 
Flattery.     See  Adulation. 
Fleeting.     See  Transient. 

Flight.     See  Pair. 
Fligiitiness.     See  Levity. 

To  Fluctuate,  Vacillate,  Waver. 

Fluctuate  (from  fluctus,  a  wave)  is  applied 
both  to  things  and  persons,  and  denotes  that 
they  move  as  they  are  acted  upon.  The  stocks 
fluctuate ;  a  man  fluctuates  between  conflicting 
influences. —  Vacillate  (from  vacillo,  to  sway  to 
and  fro)  and  waver  apply  only  to  persons,  and 
represent  them  as  acting  themselves.  A  man 
vacillates  when  he  goes  backward  and  forward 
in  his  opinions  and  purposes,  without  any  fixity 
of  mind  or  principles.  A  man  wavers  when  he 
shrinks  back  or  hesitates  at  the-  approach  of 
difficulty  or  danger. 

One  who  is  fluctuating  in  his  feelings  is  usu- 
ally vacillating  in  resolve,  and  wavering  in  ex- 
ecution. 

Foible.     See  Fault. 

To  Follow  (v.  t.),  Pursue. 

To  follow  (v.  t.)  denotes  simply  to  go  after ;  to 
pursue  denotes  to  follow  with  earnestness,  and 
with  a  view  to  attain  some  definite  object ;  as, 
a  hound  pursues  the  deer.  So  a  person  follows 
a  companion  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake  on  a 
journe}r ;  the  officers  of  justice  pursue  a  felon 
who  has  escaped  from  prison. 

"What  could  I  do 
But  follow  strict  invisibly  thus  led  ?         Milton. 

Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  pood,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  ; 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet  as  1  follow  flies. 

Goldsmith. 

To    Follow    (v.   ?'.),    Succeed, 

Ensue. 

To  follow  (v.  i.)  means  simply  to  come  after,  as 
a  crowd  followed ;  to  succeed  means  to  come 
after  in  some  regular  series  or  succession,  as 


day  succeeds  to  day,  and  night  to  night.  To 
ensue  means  to  follow  by  some  established  con- 
nection or  principle  of  sequence.  As  wave 
follows  wave,  revolution  succeeds  to  revolution ; 
and  nothing  ensues  but  accumulated  wretched- 
ness. 

Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow 

To  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Ben  Jonson. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton. 
Of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 

Milton. 

Foolhardy.    See  Rash. 

Foolish.     See  Absurd. 

Foppish.     See  Finical. 

For.     See  Because. 

To  Forbid.     See  To  Prohibit. 

Force,  Strength. 

Strength  (from  strain)  looks  rather  to  power 
as  an  inward  capability  or  energy.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  strength  of  timber,  bodily  strength, 
mental  strength,  strength  of  emotion,  &c.  Force, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks  more  to  the  outward  ; 
as,  the  force  of  momentum,  force  of  circum- 
stances, force  of  habit,  &c.  We  do,  indeed, 
speak  of  strength  of  will  and  force  of  will ;  but. 
even  here  the  former  may  lean  toward  the  in- 
ternal tenacity  of  purpose,  and  the  latter  toward 
the  outward  expression  of  it  in  action.  But, 
though  the  two  words  do  in  a  few  cases  touch 
thus  closely  on  each  other,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  marked  distinction  between  our  use 
of  force  and  strength. 

Force  is  the  name  given  in  mechanical  science  to 
whatever  produces  or  can  produce'motion. — Niciiol. 


Thy  tears  are  of  no  force 
To  mollify  this  flinty  man. 


IIaywaud. 


More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was. 

Spenser. 

Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

Forgetfulness  is  Saxon,  and  oblivion  is  Latin. 
The  former  has  reference  to  persons  and  marks 
a  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  has  reference  to 
things,  and  indicates  a  condition  into  which 
they  are  sunk.  We  blame  a  man  for  his  for- 
getfulness ;  we  speak  of  some  old  custom  as 
buried  in  oblivion.  The  expressions  could  not 
be  interchanged.  We  can  not  speak  of  men 
as  characterized  by  oblivion ;  nor  do  we  usually 
speak  of  things  as  buried  in  forr/c/fulness ;  or  if 
we  do  it  is  in  reference  to  the  persons  who  for- 
get, and  not  to  the  state  of  being  forgotten. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgelfitlitess. 

SlIAKESPEAKE. 

And  blind  oblivion,  swallowed  cities  up. 

Sbakespeaee. 
The  swallowing  irulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion.     " 

Siiakespeap.e. 
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Forgiveness,  Pardon. 

Forgiveness  is  Saxon,  and  pardon  Norman, 
both  denoting  to  give  back.  The  word  pardon 
being  early  used  in  our  Bible,  has,  in  religious 
matters,  the  same  sense  as  forgiveness  ;  but  in 
the  language  of  common  life  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  such  as  we  often  find  be- 
tween corresponding  Saxon  and  Norman  words. 
Forgive  points  to  inward  feeling,  and  supposes 
alienated  affection ;  when  we  ask  forgiveness, 
we  primarily  seek  the  removal  of  anger.  Par- 
don looks  more  to  outward  things  or  conse- 
quences, and  is  often  applied  to  trifling  matters, 
as  when  we  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  a  man 
or  for  jostling  him  in  a  crowd.  The  civil  mag- 
istrate also  grants  a  pardon,  and  not  forgive- 
ness. The  two  words  are,  therefore,  very 
clearly  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  most 
cases  which  relate  to  the  common  concerns  of 
life. 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  coine  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me.  Siiakespeaee. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  ;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground?  Milton 

Formal,  Ceremonious. 

"When  applied  to  things,  these  words  usually 
denote  a  mere  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
form  or  ceremony ;  as,  to  make  a  formal  call, 
to  take  a  ceremonious  leave.  When  applied  to 
a  person  or  his  manners,  they  are  used  in  a 
bad  sense ;  a  person  being  called  formal  who 
shapes  himself  too  much  by  some  pattern  or 
set  form,  and  ceremonious  when  he  lays  too 
much  stress  on  the  conventional  laws  of  social 
intercourse.  Formal  manners  render  a  man 
stiff  or  ridiculous-;  a  ceremonious  carriage  puts 
a  stop  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course, 

Formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Siiakespeaee. 
Tou  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord ; 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional. 

Siiakespeaee. 

To  Forsake.     See  To  Abandon. 

To  Forswear.     See  To  Perjure. 

Fortification.     See  Fortress. 

Fortitude.     See  Courage. 

Fortress,  Fortification,  Castle, 
Citadel. 

A  fortress  is  constructed  for  military  pur- 
poses only,  and  is  permanently  garrisoned;  a 
fortification  is  built  to  defend  harbors,  cities, 
&c. ;  a  castle  is  a  fortress  of  early  times  which 
was  ordinarily  a  palatial  dwelling;  a  citadel  is 
the  stronghold  of  a  fortress  or  city,  &c. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise. 

Shakespeare. 
I'll  to  my  charge,  the  Citadel,  repair. 

Dl'.YnF.N". 

Cod  is  am- fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Siiakespeaee. 

exevi 


Fortuitous.     See  Accidental. 

Fortunate,    Successful,    Prosper- 
ous. 

A  man  is  fortunate  when  (so  to  speak)  he  is 
favored  of  fortune,  and  has  unusual  blessings 
fall  to  his  lot ;  successful  when  he  gains  what 
he  aims  at;  'prosperous  when  he  succeeds  in 
those  things  which  men  commonly  desire. 
One  may  be  fortunate  in  some  cases  where  he 
is  not  successful;  he  may  be  successful,  but,  if 
his  plans  are  badly  formed,  he  may  for  that 
reason  fail  to  be  prosperous. 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  fate, 

Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate. 

Dbtden. 
He  observed  the  illustrious  throng, 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  their  care, 
In  peaceful  senate  and  successful  war.    Deyoen. 

We  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prospterity 
Could  have  assured  us. 


Foul. 
To  Found. 


Milton. 

See  Nasty. 
See  To  Predicate. 


Fracture,  Rupture. 

These  words  denote  different  kinds  of  break- 
ing, according  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Fracture  (from  frango)  is  applied  to  hard  sub 
stances ;  as,  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rupture 
(from  rumpo)  is  applied  to  soft  substances  ;  as, 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  The  same  dis- 
tinction applies  to  the  words  when  used  in  a 
figurative  or  secondary  sense ;  as,  "  To  be  an 
enemy  and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it 
not  embitter. the  rupture?" — South. 

And  o'er  the  high-piled  hills  offractured  earth, 
Wide  dashed  the  waves.  Thomson. 

Frank.     See  Ingenuous. 
Fraud.     See  Deception. 

Freak.     See  Whim. 

Freedom.     See  Liberty. 

Freethinker.     See  Infidel. 

Frenzy.     See  Insanity.. 

Fretful,   Peevish,   Cross. 

These  words  all  indicate  an  unamiable  work- 
ing and  expression  of  temper. 

Peevish  marks  more  especially  the  inward 
spirit ;  a  peevish  man  is  alwa3's  ready  to  rind 
fault. — Fretful  points  rather  to  the  outward  act, 
and  marks  a  complaining  impatience;  sickly 
children  are  apt  to  be  fretful. —  Crossness  is 
peevishness  mingled  with  vexation  or  anger. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 

Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty. 

Siiakespeaee. 
Are  you  positive  and/  ethCl  t 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetful?  Swift. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a  cross- 
ness or  aptness  to  oppose  ;  but  tho  deeper  sort,  to 
envy  or  mere  mischief.  Bacon. 


Friendly.     See  Amicable. 
Fright.     See  Alarm. 

Frightful,  Dreadful,  Awful. 

These  words  all  express  fear.  In  frightful  it 
is  a  sudden  emotion ;  in  dreadful  it  is  deeper 
and  more  prolonged  ;  in  awful  the  fear  is  min- 
gled with  the  emotion  of  awe,  which  subdues 
us  before  the  presence  of  some  invisible  power. 
An  accident  may  be  frightful ;  the  approach  of 
death  is  dreadful  to  most  men  ;  the  convulsions 
of  the  earthquake  are  awful. 

Death  was  denounced  ;  that  frightful  sound 
Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear.      Detden. 
The  rigid  interdiction  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Milton. 

Nor  have  feared 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired, 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair!    Milton. 


Froward. 
Frugality. 
Fruitful. 
Fruitless. 
To  Frustrate. 
Fury. 


See  Perverse. 

See  Economy. 

See  Fertile. 

See  Useless. 
See  To  Baffle. 
See  Anger. 


G. 

To  Gain,  Win. 

Gain  implies  only  that  we  get  something  by 
exertion ;  win  that  we  do  it  in  competition 
with  others.  A  person  gains  knowledge  or 
gains  a  prize  simply  by  striving  for  it ;  he  wins 
a  victory  or  wins  a  prize  b}r  taking  it  from 


Compute  the  gains  of  this  ungoverned  zeal, 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

Detden. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 

Whether  it  tcin  or  lose  the  game: 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  sinned  upon.        Hudiekas. 

To  Gain.     See  To  Obtain. 

Gallant,  Courageous,  Brave. 

Courageous  is  generic,  denoting  an  inward 
spirit  (cor)  which  rises  above  fear;  brave  is 
more  outward,  marking  a  spirit  which  braves 
or  defies  danger ;  gallant  rises  still  higher,  de- 
noting brave^  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure.  A  courageous  man  is  ready 
for  battle ;  a  brave  man  courts  it ;  a  gallant 
man  dashes  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict. 

Tho  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

SlIAKI'.SPF  AKE. 

With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  sloe], 
Sravely  to  suffer  though  I  deeply  feel. 

Churchill. 
The  gallant  man.  though  slain  in  fiirht  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free. 

Pope. 
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Gallantry.     See   Courage,    also 
Heroism. 

To  Gape.     See  To  Gaze. 
Garrulous,  Talkative,  Loquacious. 

A  garrulous  person  (from  garrio,  to  prate) 
indulges  in  long,  prosy  talk,  with  frequent  rep- 
ititions  and  lengthened  details. — Talkative  im- 
plies simply  a  great  desire  to  talk  ;  and  loqua- 
cious (from  loquor,  to  talk)  a  great  flow  of 
words  at  command.  A  child  is  talkative;  a 
lively  woman  is  loquacious;  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage  is  garrulous. 
Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it;  for 
Error  is  always  talkative.  Goldsmith. 

Thersites  only  clamored  in  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.  Pope. 
Pleased  with  that  social,  sweet  garrulity, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran's  sole  delight. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Gatety.     See  Liveliness. 

To  Gaze,  Gape,  Stare. 

To  gaze  is  to  look  with  fixed  and  prolonged 
attention,  awakened  by  excited  interest  or 
elevated  emotion ;  to  gape  is  to  look  fixedly 
with  feelings  of  ignorant  wonder ;  to  stare  (lit., 
strain  the  eyes)  is  to  look  with  the  fixedness  of 
insolence  or  of  idiocy.  The  lover  of  nature 
gazes  with  delight  on  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape; the  rustic  gapes  with  wonder  at  the 
strange  sights  of  a  large  city ;  the  idiot  stares 
on  those  around  wit.1  a  vacant  look. 
So  checking  his  desire  with  trembling  heart, 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart. 

Dryden. 
Studying  his  looks  and  watching  at  the  board, 
He  gapes  to  catch  the  droppings  of  my  lord. 

Pitt. 
But  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye, 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dryden. 

General,  Common,  Universal. 

Common  (from  communis),  denotes  primarily 
that  in  which  many  share;  and  hence,  that 
which  is  often  met  with. — General  is  stronger, 
denoting  that  it  pertains  to  a  majority  of  the 
individuals  which  compose  a  genus  or  whole. — 
Universal,  that  it  pertains  to  all  without  ex- 
ception. To  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  so 
common  an  attainment  in  this  country  that  we 
may  pronounce  it  general,  though  by  no  means 
universal. 

Generosity.     See  Magnanimity. 
Generous.     See  Liberal. 

Genius,  Talent. 

Genius  (lit.,  born  with  us)  implies  high  and 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature  impelling  the  mind  to 
certain  favorite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  ideas,  imageiy, 
&o. — Talent  supposes  general  strength  of  intel- 
lect, with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being  molded 
and  directed  to  specific  emplo3'ments,  and  valu- 
able ends  and  purposes.     Hence,  according  to 
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Crabb,  the  name  talent,  the  highest  measure 
among  the  Greeks,  for  the  value  of  money. 
Genius  is  connected  more  or  less  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by 
a  kind  of  intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more 
on  high  mental  training  and  a  perfect  command 
of  all  the  faculties,  memory,  judgment,  sagacity, 
&c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
painting,  &c,  and  a  talent  for  business  or  diplo- 
macy. Among  English  orators,  Lord  Chatham 
was  distinguished  for  his  genius ;  William  Pitt 
for  his  preeminent  talents,  and  especially  his 
unrivaled  talent  for  reply. 

Gentile.     See  Pagan. 

Gentle,  Tame,  Mild,  Meek. 

Gentle  describes  the  natural  disposition  ; 
tame,  that  which  is  subdued  by  training ;  mild 
implies  a  temper  which  is,  by  nature,  not  ea- 
sily provoked ;  meek,  a  spirit  which  has  been 
schooled  to  mildness  by  discipline  or  suffering. 
The  lamb  is  gentle ;  the  domestic  fowl  is  tame ; 
John  the  Apostle  was  mild;  Moses  was  meek. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low  ;  an  excellent  tiling  in  woman. 

Shakespeare. 
A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows. 

Shakespeare. 
If  that  mild  and  gentle  God  thou  be, 
"Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.  Drydeit. 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton. 


Genuine. 
To  Get. 


See  Authentic. 
See  To  Obtain. 


Gift,  Present,  Donation. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  denote  some- 
thing gratuitously  imparted  to  another  out  of 
one's  property. 

A  gift  is  usually  from  one  who  is  in  some 
respects  a  superior,  and  is  designed  for  the  re- 
lief or  benefit  of  him  who  receives  it. — A  pres- 
ent (Low  Lat.  presento)  is  ordinarily  from  an 
equal  or  inferior,  and  is  always  intended  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  kindness. — Dona- 
tion (from  L.  dono,  to  give)  is  a  word  of  more 
dignity,  denoting,  properly,  a  gift  of  consider- 
able value,  and  ordinarily  a  gift  made  either  to 
some  public  institution,  or  to  an  individual  on 
account  of  his  services  to  the  public  ;  as,  a  do- 
nation to  a  college,  a  hospital  or  a  charitable 
society. 

But  oh !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown. 

Cowper. 
Say,  heavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a. present  to  the  infant  God.        Milton. 

To  Give,  Confer,  Grant. 

To  give  is  the  generic  word,  embracing  all 
the  rest. — To  confer  was  originally  used  of  per- 
sons in  power,  who  gave  permanent  grants  or 
privileges ;  as,  to  confer  the  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  hence  it  still  denotes  the  giving  of 


something  which  might  have  been  withheld ; 
as,  to  confer  a  favor. — To  grant  is  to  give  in 
answer  to  a  petition  or  request,  or  to  one  who 
is  in  some  way  dependent  or  inferior. 

Glad,  Delighted,  Gratified. 

Delighted  expresses  a  much  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  than  glad. —  Gratified  always  refers  to 
a  pleasure  conferred  by  some  human  agent, 
and  the  feeling  is  modified  by  the  consideration 
that  we  owe  it  in  part  to  another.  A  person 
may  be  glad  or  delighted  to  see  a  friend,  and 
gratified  at  the  attention  shown  by  his  visits. 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  strait  I  clap  the  door: 
Sir,  let  me  see  you  and  your  works  no  more. 

Pope. 
So  on  they  fared  delighted  still  to  join 
In  mutual  converse.  Milton. 

To  Gleam,  Glimmer,  Glitter. 

To  gleam  denotes  a  faint  but  distinct  emis- 
sion of  light. — To  glimmer  describes  an  indis- 
tinct and  unsteady  light. — To  glitter,  a  brightness 
that  is  intense,  but  varying.  The  morning 
light  gleams  upon  the  earth ;  a  distant  taper 
glimmers  through  the  mist ;  a  dew-drop  glitters 
in  the  sun. 

At  last  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turned  thitherward  in  haste 
His  traveled  steps.  Milton. 

And  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Milton. 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray.     Gray. 

To  Glimmer.     See  To  Gleam. 
To  Glitter.     See  To  Gleam. 

Globe,  Sphere,  Orb,  Ball. 

Globe  denotes  a  round,  and  usually  a  solid 
body;  sphere  is  the  term  applied  in  astronomy 
to  such  a  body,  and  hence  to  the  circuit  of  such 
bodies  in  the  heavens ;  orb  is  used,  especially 
in  poetry,  for  globe  or  sphere,  and  also  (con- 
tracted from  orbit)  for  the  pathway  of  a  hea- 
venly body ;  ball  in  this  connection,  is  applied 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  conceived  of  as  thrown 
or  impelled  through  space. 

Thus,  roaming  with  adventurous  wing  the  globe, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive. — Mallet. 

Kindly,  perhaps,  He  now  afflicts  us  here, 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere. 

Jenyns. 
Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Orbs  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jenyns. 

Gloom.     See  Darkness. 
Gloomy.     See  Moody. 

Good-natured,  Good-tempered, 
Good-humored. 

Good-natured  denotes  a  disposition  to  please 
and  be  pleased.  Good-tempered  a  habit  of  mind 
which  is  not  easily  ruffled  by  provocations  or 
other  disturbing  influences.  Good-humored  is 
applied  to  a  spirit  full  of  ease  and  cheerfulness, 
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as  displayed  in  one's  outward  deportment  and 
in  social  intercourse. 

A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  to 
all  by  the  spirit  which  governs  him.  A  good- 
humored  man  recommends  himself  particularly 
as  a  companion;  a  good-tempered  man  is  rarely 
betrayed  into  anything  which  can  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  social  circle. 

Grace.     See  Elegance. 

Grace,  Mercy. 
These  words,  though  often  interchanged,  have 
a  distinctive  and  peculiar  meaning  which  be- 
longs to  each. 

Grace,  in  the  strict   sense  of  the  term,  is 
spontaneous  favor  to  the  guilty  or  undeserv- 
ing; mercy  is  kindness  or  compassion  to  the 
suffering  or  condemned.     It  was  the  grace  of 
God  that  opened  a  way  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy  toward  men. 
Oh  !  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
"Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God. 
Shakespeaee. 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  and  graced 


The  source  of  life. 


Milton. 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakespeare. 

Grand,  Magnificent,  Sublime. 

Grand,  in  reference  to  objects  of  taste,  is 
applied  to  that  which  expands  the  mind  by  a 
sense  of  vastness  and  majesty :  magnificent  is 
applied  to  any  thing  which  is  imposing  from 
its  splendor ;  sublime  describes  that  which  is 
awful  and  elevating.  A  cataract  is  grand;  a 
rich  and  varied  landscape  is  magnificent;  an 
overhanging  precipice  is  sublime. 

"  Grandeur  admits  of  degrees  and  modifica- 
tions; but  magnificence  is  that  which  has  al- 
ready reached  the  highest  degree  of  superior- 
ity naturally  belonging  to  the  object  in  ques- 
tion."— Crabb. 

Grandeur.     See  Sublimity. 

To  Grant.     See  To  Give. 

Gratified.     See  Glad. 

To  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor. 

Gratify  is  the  generic  term,  and  has  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  pleasure  communicated. 
To  indulge  a  .person,  implies  that  we  concede 
something  to  his  wishes  or  his  weaknesses 
which  he  could  not  claim,  and  which  had  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  have  -been  spared.  To  humor  is 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  varying  moods,  and, 
perhaps,  caprices  of  others.  ¥e  gratify  a 
child  by  showing  him  the  sights  of  a  large 
city;  we  indulge  him  in  some  extra  expense 
on  such  an  occasion ;  we  humor  him  if  he  is 
taken  ill  when  away  from  home. 

Grave,  Sober,  Serious,  Solemn. 
Sober  supposes  the  absence  of  all  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits,  and  is  opposed  to  flighty;  as,  so- 


ber thought.  Serious  implies  considerateness  or 
reflection,  and  is  opposed  to  jocose  or  sportive ; 
as,  serious  and  important  concerns.  Grave  de- 
notes a  state  of  mind,  appearance,  &c,  which 
results  from  the  pressure  of  weighty  interests, 
and  is  opposed  to  hilarity  of  feeling  or  vivacity 
of  manner ;  as,  a  grave  remark ;  grave  attire. 
Solemn  is  applied  to  a  case  in  which  gravity 
is  carried  to  its  highest  point;  as,  a  solemn 
admonition,  a  solemn  promise. 

The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.      Pope. 

There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 

All  is  but  toys.  Shakespeaee. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown  ; 

Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Peiok. 

There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all. 

Spenbek. 

Greatly.     See  Badly. 

Greeting.     See  Salutation. 

Grief.     See  Affliction. 

Grief,  Sorrow,  Sadness. 

Sorrow  is  the  generic  term ;  grief  is  sorrow 
for  some  definite  cause — one  which  commenced, 
at  least,  in  the  past ;  sadness  is  applied  to  a 
permanent  mood  of  the  mind.  Sorrow  is 
transient  in  many  cases ;  but  the  grief  of  a 
mother  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  too  often 
turns  into  habitual  sadness. 

"  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonym- 
ous with  sorrow;  and  in  this  case  we  speak  of 
the  transports  of  grief.  At  other  times  it  ex- 
presses more  silent,  deep,  and  painful  affec- 
tions, such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic  calami- 
ties ;  particularly  by  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives ;  or  by  the  distress,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  experienced  by  those  whom  we  love  and 
value." — Cosan. 

To  Grow.     See  To  Become. 
To  Grow.     See  To  Raise. 

To  Guess,  Think,  Reckon. 

Guess  is  lit.,  to  cast  or  cast  forward  in  one's 
mind.  Hence,  it  denotes  to  attempt  to  hit  upon 
at  random ;  as,  to  guess  at  a  thing  when  blind- 
folded; to  conjecture  or  form  an  opinion  on  hid- 
den or  very  slight  grounds;  as,  to  guess  a  riddle, 
to  guess  out  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  passage. 
It  is  a  gross  vulgarism  to  use  the  word  guess, 
not  in  its  true  and  specific  sense,  but  simply  for 
think  or  believe ;  as,  "  I  guess  the  mail  has  ar- 
rived;" "  I  guess  he  is  at  home."  It  is  equally 
vulgar  to  use  reckon  in  the  same  way ;  as,  "I 
reckon  the  mail  has  arrived;"  "I  reckon  he  is 
at  home."  These  words  are  the  shibboleth  of 
the  North  and  the  South  in  this  country.  It 
would  bo  better  for  each  (in  order  to  avoid  so 
gross  a  vulgarism)  to  drop  entirely  its  peculiar 
and  abused  term,  substituting  therefore  some 
such  word  as  think,  believe,  imagine,  fancy,  Ac. 

Grudge.     See  Pique. 


H. 

Habit,  Custom. 

Habit  is  an  internal  principle  which  leads  us 
to  do  easily,  naturally,  and  with  growing  cer- 
tainty, what  we  do  often ;  custom  is  external, 
being  habitual  use  or  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the 'same  act.  The  two  operate  reciprocally 
on  each  other.  The  custom  of  giving  produces 
a  habit  of  liberality ;  habits  of  devotion  promote 
the  custom  of  going  to  church.  Custom  also 
supposes  an  act  of  the  will,  selecting  given 
modes  of  procedure ;  habit  is  a  law  of  our 
being,  a  kind  of  "  second  nature"  which  grows 
up  within  us. 

Upheld  by  old  repute 

Consent  or  custom.  Milton. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man. 

Shakespeaee. 

Hall.     See  Vestibule. 
Hamlet.     See  Village. 

Hand,  At  hand,  On  hand. 

We  speak  of  a  person  being  at  hand,  i.  e., 
near  by  and  thus  virtually  present.  We  speak 
also  of  a  merchant's  having  goods  on  hand. 
Some  persons  confound  the  two,  and  speak  of 
being  "  on  hand "  at  a  given  time  or  place, 
meaning  present.  This  confusion  of  things  so 
entirely  dissimilar,  l:  smells  of  the  shop." 

Handsome,  Pretty. 

Pretty  applies  to  things  comparatively  small, 
which  please  by  their  delicacy  and  grace ;  as, 
a  pretty  girl,  a  pretty  flower,  a  pretty  cottage. 
— Handsome  rises  higher,  and  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects on  a  larger  scale.  We  admire  what  is 
handsome,  we  are  pleased  with  what  is  pretty. 
The  word  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
hand;  and  thus  to  have  acquired  the  idea  of 
training,  cultivation,  symmet^,  and  proportion 
which  enters  so  largely  into  our  conception  of 
handsome.  Thus  Drayton  makes  mention  of 
handsome  players,  meaning  those  who  are  well 
trained ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  having 
a  handsome  address,  which  is  the  result  of  cul- 
ture ;  of  a  handsome  horse  or  dog,  which  implies 
well  proportioned  limbs ;  of  a  handsome  face 
to  which  (among  other  qualities)  the  idea  of 
proportion  and  a  graceful  contour  are  essen- 
tial ;  of  a  handsome  tree,  and  a  handsome  house 
or  villa.  So,  from  this  idea  of  proportion  or 
suitableness,  we  have  in  a  different  connection 
the  expressions,  a  handsome  fortune,  a  hand- 
some offer. 

Happiness,  Felicity,  Blessedness, 
Bliss. 

Happiness  is  generic,  and  is  applied  to  al- 
most every  kind  of  enjoyment  except  that  of 
the  animal  appetites ;  felicity  is  a  more  formal 
word,  and  is  used  more  sparingly  in  the  same 
general  sense,  but  with  elevated  associations; 
blessedness  is  applied  to  the  most  refined  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  the  purest  social,  benevolent, 
and  religious  affections ;  bliss  denotes  still  more 
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exalted  delight,  and  is  applied  more  appropri- 
ately to  the  joy  anticipated  in  heaven. 

Oh  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim.    Pope. 
Others  in  virtue  place  felicity ; 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life, 
In  corporal  pleasures  he,  and  careless  ease. 

Milton. 

His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then  and  not  till  then  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shakespeare. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages  ;  yet  mixed 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss.        Milton. 

Harangue,  Speech,  Oration. 

Speech  is  generic ;  an  oration  is  an  elaborate 
and  prepared  speech;  a  harangue  is  a  vehe- 
ment appeal  to  the  passions,  or  a  noisy,  dis- 
putatious address.  A  general  makes  a  ha- 
rangue to  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  battle ;  a 
demagogue  harangues  the  populace  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  wrongs. 

Gray-haired  men,  and  grave  with  warriors  mixed 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard,  but  soon, 
In  factious  opposition.  Milton. 

Hard.     See  Arduous,  also  Solid. 

Hardened.     See  Obdurate. 

Harm.     See  Mischief. 

Harmony,  Melody. 

Harmony  results  from  the  concord  of  two  or 
more  musical  strains  which  differ  in  pitch  and 
quality;  the  term  may  also  be  applied  to 
sounds  which  are  not  musical.  Melody  de- 
notes the  pleasing  alternation  and  variety  of 
musical  and  measured  sounds,  as  they  succeed 
each  other  in  a  single  verse  ov  strain. 

The  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Denham. 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales :    Oh  pour 

The  mazy  running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse  1  Thomson. 

Harshness.     See  Acrimony. 
Haste,  Hurry,  Speech,  Dispatch. 

Haste  denotes  quickness  of  action  and  a 
strong  desire  (lit,  heat)  for  getting  on ;  hurry 
(connected  with  curro,  to  run)  includes  a  con- 
fusion and  want  of  collected  thought  not  im- 
plied in  haste ;  speed  denotes  the  actual  pro- 
gress which  is  made ;  dispatch,  the  prompti- 
tude and  rapidity  with  which  things  are  done. 
A  man  may  properly  be  in  haste,  but  never  in 
a  hurry.     Speed  usually  secures  dispatch. 

Our  lines  reformed  and  not  composed  in  haste, 
Polished  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 

Waller. 
For  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here. 

Milton. 
Speed  !  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

So  saying,  with  dispaichful  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

Milton. 


To  Hate,  Abhor,  Detest,  Abomi- 
nate, Loathe. 

Hate  (connected  with  heat)  is  the  generic 
word,  and  implies  that  one  is  inflamed  with 
extreme  dislike.  We  abhor  (from  ab  and  hor- 
eo,  to  shudder  at)  what  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
our  sensibilities  or  feelings.  We  detest  (from 
de  and  testor,  to  bear  witness  against)  what 
contradicts  so  utterly  our  principles  and  moral 
sentiments  that  we  feel  bound  (as  it  were)  to 
lift  up  our  voice  against  it.  What  we  abom- 
inate (from  ab  and  omen)  does  equal  violence  to 
our  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  What  we 
loathe  (lit,  regard  with  nausea)  is  offensive  to 
our  own  nature  au>l  3  tcites  unmingled  disgust. 

Our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  hated  the  deeds 
of  the  Nicolaitanev,  his  language  shows  that  he 
loathed  the  lukevvarmness  of  the  Laodiceans; 
he  detested  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  he  abhorred  the  suggestions  of  the 
tempter  in  the  wilderness. 

Hatred.    See  Odium. 

Haughtiness,  Arrogance,  Disdain. 

Haughtiness  (from  Fr.  haut,  high)  denotes  the 
expression  of  conscious  and  proud  superiority ; 
arrogance  (from  ad  and  rogo,  to  make  claim) 
is  a  disposition  to  claim  for  one's  self  more  than 
is  justly  due,  and  enforce  it  to  the  utmost ;  dis- 
dain (from  dedignor,  to  reject  as  unworthy)  is 
the  exact  reverse  of  condescension  toward  in- 
feriors, since  it  expresses  and  desires  others  to 
feel  how  far  below  ourselves  we  consider  them. 
A  person  is  haughty  in  disposition  and  de- 
meanor ;  arrogant  in  his  claims  of  homage  and 
deference;  disdainful  even  in  accepting  the 
deference  which  his  haughtiness  leads  him  ar- 
rogantly to  exact. 

To  Have.     See  To  Possess. 

Hazard.     See  Danger. 

To  Hearken.     See  To  Attend. 

Hearty,  Cordial,  Sincere. 

Hearty  implies  honesty  and  simplicity  of  feel- 
ings and  manners ;  cordial  (from  cor,  the  heart) 
refers  to  the  warmth  and  liveliness  with  which 
the  feelings  are  expressed ;  sincere  (lit,  with- 
out mixture)  implies  that  this  expression  cor- 
responds to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
A  man  should  be  hearty  in  his  attachment  to 
his  friends,  cordial  in  his  reception  of  them  to 
his  house,  and  sincere  in  his  offers  to  assist 
them. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace, 
With  hearty  welcome  and  an  open  face  ; 
In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  ease, 
A  willing  mind  and  a  desire  to  please.      Dktden. 

He  with  looks  of  cordial  love, 
Hung  over  her  enamored.  Milton. 

Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now. 

Detden. 

Heathen.     See  Pagan. 

To  Help,  Aid,  Assist. 
These  words  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  afford- 


ing relief  or  support  to  a  person  under  difficul- 
ties. 

Help  turns  attention  especially  to  the  source 
of  relief.  If  I  fall  into  a  pit,  I  call  for  "  help;" 
and  he  who  helps  me  out,  does  it  by  an  act  of 
his  own. — Aid  turns  attention  to  the  other 
side,  and  supposes  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
him  who  is  relieved  ;  as,  "  he  aided  me  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  pit ;"  "  I  got  out  by  the  az'd'of 
a  ladder  which  he  brought  me." — Assist  (from 
ad  ard  sto,  to  stand  by)  has  a  primary  reference 
to  rek  1  afforded  by  a  person,  who  "stands  by" 
in  order  *o  relieve.  It  denotes  botli  help  and  aid. 
Thus,  we  say  of  a  person  who  is  weak,  "  I  as- 
sisted him  up-stairs,"  or  "  he  mounted  the  stairs 
by  my  ^assistance."  When  we  say,  "he  mounted 
by  the  assistance  of  his  staff,"  the  word  "staff" 
is  used  figuratively. 

When  help  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  points  less 
distinctively  and  exclusively  to  the  source  of 
relief,  or  in  other  words  agrees  more  closely 
with  aid.  Thus,  we  say,  "I  got  out  of  a  pit 
by  the  help  of  my  friend." 

Heretic,  Schismatic,  Sectarian. 

A  ht.  'etic  is  one  whose  errors  are  doctrinal, 
and  usually  of  a  malignant  character,  tending 
to  subvert  the  true  faith.  A  schismatic  is  one 
who  creates  a  schism  or  division  in  the  church 
on  points  of  faith,  discipline,  practice,  &c,  usu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandizement. 
A  sectarian  is  one  who  originates  or  promotes 
a  sect  or  distinct  organization  which  separates 
from  the  main  body  of  believers.  Hence  the 
expression,  "a  sectarian  spirit,"  has  a  slightly 
bad  sense,  which  does  not  attach  to  "  denomi- 
national." 

Heroism,  Courage,  Fortitude, 
Bravery,  Valor,  Intrepidity, 
Gallantry. 

Courage  is  generic,  denoting  fearlessness  of 
danger ;  fortitude  is  passive  courage,  the  habit 
of  bearing  up  nobly  under  trials,  dangers,  and 
sufferiL.^f ;  bravery  and  valor  are  courage  in 
battle  or  other  conflicts  with  living  opponents ; 
intrepidity  is  firm  courage,  which  shrinks  not 
amid  the  most  appalling  dangers ;  gallantry  is 
adventurous  courage,  dashing  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  Heroism  may  call  into  exercise 
all  these  modifications  of  courage.  It  is  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  not  from  ignorance  or  incon- 
siderate levity,  but  from  a  noble  devotion  to 
some  great  cause,  and  a  just  confidence  of 
being  able  to  meet  danger  in  the  spirit  of  such 
a  cause. 

Hid,  Secret,  Covert. 

Hidden  may  denote  either  known  to  no 
one ;  as,  a  hidden  disease ;  or  intentionally 
concealed ;  as,  a  hidden  purpose  of  revenge. — 
A  secret  must  be  known  to  some  one,  but  only 
to  the  party  or  parties  concerned  ;  as,  a  secret 
conspiracy. —  Covert  (covered)  literally  denotes 
what  is  not  open  or  avowed  ;  as,  a  covert  plan ; 
but  is  often  applied  to  what  we  mean  shall  be 
understood  without  openly  expressing  it ;  as, 
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a  covert  allusion.     Secret  is  opposed  to  known, 
and  hidden  to  concealed. 

Thus  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  below: 
What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 

Dkyden. 
My  heart  which  by  a  secret  harmony, 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connection  sweet. 

Milton. 
By  what  best  way, 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 
We  now  debate.  Milton. 

To  Hide.     See  To  Conceal. 

High.     See  Tall. 

Highway.     See  Way. 

Hinderance.     See  Impediment. 

Hint.     See  Suggestion. 

History,  Chronicle,  Annals. 
History  is  a  methodical  record  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  concern  a  community  of 
men,  usually  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  con- 
nection of  causes  and  effects.  A  chronicle  is  a 
record  of  such  events,  when  it  conforms  to  the 
order  of  time  as  its  distinctive  feature.  Annals 
are  a  chronicle  divided  out  into  distinct  years. 

Justly  CiBsar  scorns  the  poet's  lays ; 

It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise.  Pope. 

No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast.       Shakespeare. 

We  are  assured  by  many  glorious  examples  in  the 
annals  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

Homage,  Fealty. 

Homage  was  originally  the  act  of  a  feudal 
tenant  by  which  he  declared  himself,  on  his 
knees,  to  be  the  hommage  {homo)  or  bondsman 
of  the  lord ;  hence  the  term  is  used  to  denote 
reverential  submission  or  respect.  Fealty  (from 
L.  fidelitas)  was  originally  the  fidelity  of  such  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  and  hence  the  term  denotes 
a  faithful  and  solemn  adherence  to  the  obliga- 
tions we  owe  to  superior  power  or  authority. 
We  pay  our  homage  to  men  of  preeminent  use- 
fulness and  virtue,  and  profess  our  fealty  to  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided. 

Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet  I 
Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  masters'  feet ! 

Dkyden. 
Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven.    Milton. 

House.     See  Tenement. 

However,  At  least,   Neverthe- 
less, Yet. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  an 
adversative  sense  in  reference  to  something  re- 
ferred to  in  the  context. 

However  is  the  most  general,  and  leads  to  a 
final  conclusion  or  decision.  Thus  we  say, 
"  the  truth,  however,  has  not  yet  fully  come 
out,"  i.  e.,  such  is  the  speaker's  conclusion  in 
view  of  the  whole  case.  So  also  we  say, 
"  However,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to 
that  amount,"  i.  e.,  at  all  events,  whatever 
may  happen,  this  is  my  final  decision. — At 
least  is  adversative  in  another  way.     It  points 


out  the  utmost  concession  that  can  possibly  be 
required,  and  still  marks  the  adversative  con- 
clusion ;  as,  "  at  least,  this  must  be  done ;" 
"  whatever  may  be  our  love  of  peace,  we  must 
at  least  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience." — 
Nevertheless  denotes  that  though  the  concession 
be  fully  made,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  as,  "  nevertheless,  we  must  go  forward." 
—  Yet  signifies,  that  however  extreme  the  sup- 
position or  fact  conceded  may  be,  the  conse- 
quence which  might  naturally  be  expected  does 
not  and  will  not  follow  ;  as,  "  though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  'deny  thee." 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

Humility,  Modesty,  Diffidence. 

Diffidence  is  a  distrust  of  our  powers,  com- 
bined with  a  fear  lest  our  failure  should  be 
censured,  since  a  dread  of  failure  unconnected 
with  a  dread  of  censure  is  not  usually  called 
diffidence.  It  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  not 
always  (like  modesty  and  humility)  a  virtue. — 
Modesty,  without  supposing  self-distrust,  implies 
an  unwillingness  to  put  ourselves  forward,  and 
an  absence  of  all  over-confidence  in  our  own 
powers. — Humility  consists  in  rating  our  claims 
low,  in  being  willing  to  waive  our  rights,  and 
take  a  lower  place  than  might  be  our  due.  It 
does  not  require  of  us  to  underrate  ourselves. 
The  humility  of  our  Saviour  was  perfect,  and 
yet  he  had  a  true  sense  of  his  own  greatness. 

Be  silent,  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 

And  speak  though  sure  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness  proceed- 
ing from  the  sense  a  man  lias  of  his  own  defects  com- 
pared with  the  perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes 
before.  Soutii. 

Humility  is  like  a  tree,  whose  root,  when  it  sets 
deepest  in  the  earth  rises  higher,  and  spreads  fairer, 
and  stands  surer  and  lasts  longer,  and  every  step  of  its 
descent  is  like  a  rib  of  iron.  Bp.  Tatlok. 

Humor.     See  Wit. 
To  Humor.~    See  To  Gratify. 

Hurry.     See  Haste. 

Hypocrite.     See  Dissembler. 

Hypothesis.     See  Theory. 
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Idiom,  Dialect. 

The  idioms  of  a  language  belong  to  its  very 
structure ;  its  dialects  are  varieties  of  expres- 
sion ingrafted  upon  it  in  different  localities  or 
by  different  professions.  Each  county  of  Eng- 
land has  some  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  so 
have  most  of  the  professions,  while  the  great 
idioms  of  the  language  are  everywhere  the 
same.     See  Language. 

Some  that  with  care,  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech. 

Piuok. 

Then  all  those 
Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  escape, 
Returning,  know  our  borrowed  arms  and  shape, 
And  different  dialect.  Dkniiam. 


Idle,  Indolent,  Lazy. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  expressed  by 
each  of  these  words;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  this  characteristic. 

Indolent  (from  in  and  doleo,  to  avoid  pain  or 
effort)  denotes  an  habitual  love  of  ease,  a  set- 
tled dislike  of  movement  or  effort;  idle  is  op- 
posed to  busy,  and  denotes  a  dislike  of  contin- 
uous exertion.  An  idle  person  may  be  active 
in  his  way,  but  is  reluctant  to  force  himself  to 
what  he  does  not  like.  Lazy  is  only  a  stronger 
and  more  contemptuous  term  for  indolent. 

"  An  indolent  man  fails  in  activity  from  a  de- 
fect either  of  mind  or  body ;  and  trifling  exer- 
tions of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  pros- 
pect, to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move." 

"  Laziness  is  opposed  to  industry,  and  is 
frequent  among  those  who  are  compelled  to 
work  for  others ;  it  is  a  habit  of  body  superin- 
duced upon  one's  condition." — Crabb. 

Ignorant,  Illiterate. 

Ignorant  denotes  want  of  knowledge,  either 
as  to  a  single  subject  or  information  in  gen- 
eral; illiterate  refers  to  an  ignorance  of  letters, 
or  of  knowledge  acquired  by  reading  and  study. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
higher  classes  were  illiterate,  and  yet  were  far 
from  being  ignorant,  especially  in  regard  to  war 
and  other  active  pursuits. 

In  such  business 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 


More  learned  than  the  ears. 


Shakespeare. 


In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  not  only  the  learned 
and  the  wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  em- 
braced torments  and  death. — Tillotson. 

Illiterate.     See  Ignorant. 

Illness,  Sickness. 

Originally,  sickness  was  the  English  term  for 
a  continuous  disease,  as  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  &c.  Within  the  present  century, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  England  to  use 
illness  exclusively  in  this  sense,  and  to  confine 
sickness  more  especially  to  a  sense  of  nausea,  or 
"sickness  of  the  stomach."  Hence  it  is  there 
common  to  say  of  a  friend,  "  he  has  been  ill  for 
some  weeks,"  "Ho  has  had  a  long  illness." 
This  practice  is  gaining  ground  in  America  to 
some  extent ;  but  as  tho  Scriptures,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  most  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish writers  use  "  sick"  and  "  sickness"  in  these 
cases,  it  is  probable  the  change  will  be  slow 
in  its  progress  if  ever  made. 

Illusion.     See  Delusion. 

Illustrious.     See  Distinguished, 

also  Famous. 

Imagination,  Fancy. 

These  words  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
interchanged  by  our  best  writers,  and  consid- 
ered as  strictly  synonymous.  A  distinction, 
however,  is  now  made  between  them  which 
moro  fully  exhibits  their  nature.  Properly 
speaking  they  arc  different  exercises  of  tho 
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same  general  power — the  plastic  or  creative 
faculty. 

Imagination  consists  in  taking  parts  of  our 
conceptions  and  combining  them  into  new 
forms  and  images  more  select,  more  striking, 
more  delightful,  terrible,  &c,  than  those  of  or- 
dinary nature.  It  is  the  higher  exercise  of  the 
two.  It  creates  by  laws  more  closely  connected 
with  the  reason;  it  has  strong  emotion  as  its 
actuating  and  formative  cause ;  it  aims  at  re- 
sults of  a  definite  and  weighty  character. 
Milton's  fiery  lake,  the  debates  of  his  Pandemo- 
nium, the  exquisite  scenes  of  his  Paradise,  are 
all  products  of  the  imagination. — Fancy  moves 
on  a  lighter  wing;'  it  is  governed  by  laws  of 
association  which  are  more  remote,  and  some- 
times arbitrary  or  capricious.  Hence  the  term 
fanciful,  which  exhibits  fancy  in  its  wilder 
flights.  It  has  for  its  actuating  spirit  feelings 
of  a  lively,  gay,  and  versatile  character;  it 
seeks  to  please  by  unexpected  combinations  of 
thought,  startling  contrasts,  flashes  of  brilliant 
imagery,  &c.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  an 
exhibition  of  fancy,  which  has  scarcely  its 
equal  in  the  literature  of  any  country. 

This,  for  instance,  Wordsworth  did  in  respect  of  the 
words  "imagination''  and  "fancy."  Before  he  wrote,  it 
was,  I  suppose,  obscurely  felt  by  most  that  in  "  im- 
agination" there  was  more  of  the  earnest,  in  "fancy" 
of  the  play  of  the  spirit,  that  the  first  was  a  loftier 
faculty  and  gift  than  the  second ;  yet  for  all  this  the 
words  were  continually  and  not  without  loss,  con- 
founded. Ho  first,  in  the  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads, rendered  it  henceforth  impossible  that  any  one, 
who  had  read  and  mastered  what  he  has  written 
on  the  two  words,  should  remain  unconscious  any 
longer  of  the  important  difference  between  them. 

Tkench. 

To  imagine  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  realize  the  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths  de- 
scend into  the  forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent 
the  invisible  by  the  visible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite. 
In  this  view  of  it,  imagination  may  be  regarded  as  the 
differentia  of  man — the  distinctive  mark  which  sepa- 
rates him  a  grege  mutorum.  That  the  inferior  an- 
imals have  memory,  and  what  has  been  called  passive 
imagination  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  dream— 
and  that  in  this  state  impressions  made  on  them 
in  their  waking  hours  are  reproduced.  But  they  show 
no  trace  of  that  higher  faculty  or  function  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  which  out  of  ele- 
ments supplied  by  things  seen  and  temporal,  can 
create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  lifts 
ns  to  the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  and  gives  us 
thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity.  High  art 
is  highly  metaphysical,  and  whether  it  be  in  poetry 
or  music,  or  painting  or  inscription,  the  triumph  of  the 
art  lies  not  in  presenting  us  with  an  exact  transcript 
of  things  that  may  be  seen  or  heard  or  handled  in  the 
world  around  us,  but  in  carrying  us  across  the  gulf 
which  separates  tho  phenomenal  from  the  real,  and 
placing  us  in  the  presence  of  the  truly  beautiful,  and 
surrounding  us  with  an  atmosphere  more  pure  than 
that  which  tho  sun  enlightens.  Fleming. 

Imbecility.     See  Debility. 

Immediately.     See  Directly. 

Immense.      See  Enormous. 

Imminent,  Impending,  Threatening. 

Imminent  (from  immineo,  to  hang  over)  is 
the  strongest:  it  denotes  that  something  is 
ready  to  fall  on  the  instant ;  as,  in  imminent 
danger  of  one's  life. — Impending  (from  impen- 


deo,  to  hang  suspended,  or  to  threaten)  denotes 
that  something  hangs  suspended  over  us,  and 
may  so  remain  indefinitely  ;  as,  the  impending 
evils  of  war. — Threatening  supposes  some  dan- 
ger in  prospect,  but  more  remote  ;  as,  threaten- 
ing indications  for  the  future. 

Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 

SHAKESPEAKE. 

No  story  I  unfold  of  public  woes, 

Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope. 

Death  to  be  wished 
Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this 
Can  bring.  Milton. 

To  Impart.     See  To  Communicate. 
To  Impeach.     See  To  Accuse. 

Impediment,  Obstacle,  Difficulty, 
Hinderance. 

An  impediment  (from  im  and  pedes,  the  feet) 
literally  strikes  against  our  feet,  checking  our 
progress,  and  we  remove  it. — An  obstacle  (from 
obsto,  to  oppose)  rises  up  before  us  in  our  path, 
and  we  surmount  it. — A  difficulty  (from  diffi- 
cilis,  hard)  sets  before  us  something  hard  to  be 
done,  and  we  encounter  it  and  overcome  it. — 
A  hinderance  holds  us  back  for  a  time,  but  we 
break  away  from  it. 

May  I  never 
To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment.  Shakespeare. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Shakespeare. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat: 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dkyden. 

Impending.     See  Imminent. 

Imperious,  Lordly,  Domineering. 

One  who  is  imperious  (from  impero,  to  com- 
mand) exercises  his  authority  in  a  manner 
highly  offensive  for  its  spirit  and  tone ;  one 
who  is  lordly  assumes  a  lofty  air  in  order  to 
display  his  importance ;  one  who  is  domineer- 
ing (from  dominor,  to  rule  over)  gives  orders  in 
a  way  to  make  others  feel  their  inferiority. 

"  There  is  always  something  offensive  in 
imperiousness :  there  is  frequently  something 
ludicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly  ;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that 
which  is  domineering." — Crabb. 

This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 

From  princes  into  pages.  Shakespeake. 

So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them 
I  know  not:  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. 

Milton. 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel,  and  domineer, 
Carouse  full  measure.  Shakespeake. 

Impertinent,  Officious,  Rude. 

A  person  is  officious  who  obtrudes  his  offices 
or  assistance  where  they  are  not  needed ;  he 
is  impertinent  (from  in  and  pertinens,  not  be- 
longing to  one)  when  he  intermeddles  in  things 
with  which  he  has  no  concern.  The  former 
shows  a  want  of  tact ;  the  latter  a  want  of 
breeding,  or,  more  commonly,  a  spirit  of  sheer 
impudence.— A  person  is  rude  (from  rudis, 
rough,  unpolished)  when  he  violates  the  pro- 


prieties of  social  life  either  from  ignorance  or 
wantonness. 

"  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  man 
will  burst  into  the  room  of  another,  or  push 
against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all  decorum ; 
one  who  is  officious  is  quite  as  unfortunate  as 
he  is  troublesome — when  he  strives  to  serve, 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy." — Cbabb. 

I  was  forced  to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of 
an  officious  landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every 
morning  how  I  had  slept.  Adbison. 

To  Implore.     See  To  Beseech. 

To  Imply.     See  To  Involve. 

Imposition.     See  Deception. 

Impossible.     See  Impracticable. 

Impostor.     See  Deceiver. 

Impracticable,  Impossible. 

A  thing  is  impracticable  when  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  human  means  at  present 
possessed ;  a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  laws 
of  nature  forbid  it.  The  navigation  of  a  river 
may  now  be  impracticable,  but  not  impossible, 
because  the  existing  obstructions  may  yet  be 
removed. 

The  barons  exercised  the  most  despotic  authority 
over  their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  public  utility 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  their  continued  petty 
wars  with  each  other.  Mickle. 

What  is  impossible  with  man  is  possible  with  God. 

Imprecation.     See  Malediction. 
To  Impute.     See  To  Ascribe. 

Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness. 

Impudence  (from  impudens,  without  shame) 
refers  more  especially  to  the  feelings  as  mani- 
fested in  action. — Effrontery  {lit.,  meeting  face 
to  face)  applies  to  some  gross  and  public  exhi- 
bition of  shamelessness. — Sauciness  {lit.,  giving 
the  sauce)  refers  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  impu- 
dence, especially  from  an  inferior. 

Impudence  is  an  imblushing  kind  of  imper- 
tinence, and  may  be  manifested  in  words,  tones, 
gestures,  looks,  &c.  Effrontery  rises  still  higher, 
and  shows  j,  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions 
of  those  present,  and  a  disregard  for  all  the 
forms  of  civil  society.  Sauciness  discovers  it- 
self toward  particular  individuals,  in  certain  re- 
lations; as  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are 
saucy  to  their  teachers. 

Inability.     See  Disability. 

Inactive.      See  Inert. 

Inadvertence.     See  Inattention. 

Inanimate.     See  Lifeless. 

Inasmuch.     See  Because.    . 

Inattention,  Inadvertence. 

We  miss  seeing  a  thing  through  inadvertence 
when  we  do  not  look  at  it ;  through  inattention 
when  we  give  no  heed  to  it,  though  directly 
before  us.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  worst. 
Inadvertence  may  be  an  involuntary  accident; 
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inattention  is  culpable  neglect.  A  versatile 
mind  is  often  inadvertent ;  a  careless  or  stupid 
one  is  inattentive. 

What  is  not  ill  executed  should  be  received  with 
approbation,  with  good  words  and  good  wishes;  and 
small  faults  and  inadvertencies  should  be  candidly 
excused.  Joktin. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  ot inattentive  man?        Cowpeh. 

Incapable.  See  Incompetent. 
Incident.  See  Circumstance. 
Incidental.     See  Accidental. 

To  Incite.    See  To  Excite. 

Inclination.     See  Disposition. 

Inclination.     See  Bent. 

Incompatible.     See  Inconsistent. 

Incompetent,  Incapable. 
Incompetent  is  a  relative  term,  denoting  a 
want  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  perform- 
ing a  given  act,  service,  &c. ;  incapable  is  abso- 
lute in  its  sense  and  meaning,  denoting  want 
of  power,  either  natural  or  moral.  We  speak 
of  a  man  as  incompetent  to  a  certain  task,  of  an 
incompetent  judge,  &c.  We  say  of  an  idiot,  that 
he  is  incapable  of  learning  to  read ;  and  of  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  honor,  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  a  mean  action. 

Incongruous.     See  Inconsistent. 

Inconsistent,  Incongruous,  Incom- 
patible. 

Things  are  incongruous  when  they  are  not 
suited  to  each  other,  so  that  their  union  is  un- 
becoming ;  inconsistent  when  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  improper  or 
wrong ;  incompatible  when  they  can  not  coexist, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  unite  them. 
Habitual  levity  of  mind  is  incongruous  with  the 
profession  of  a  clergyman;  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  ordination  vows;  it  is  incompatible 
with  his  permanent  usefulness. 

Incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  and  quali- 
ties of  things  ;   incompatibility  attaches  to  their 
essential  attributes ;    inconsistency  attaches  to 
the  actions,  sentiments,  &c,  of  men. 
Tou  still  approve  some  absent  place, 
The  present's  ever  in  disgrace ; 
And  such  your  special  inconsistence. 
Make  the  chief  merit  in  the  distance. 

Hokace. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good, 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 

Cowpek. 

To  Increase,  Enlarge,  Extend. 

Enlarge  implies  to  make  larger  or  broader 
in  size.  Extend  (from  ex  and  iendo,  to  stretch 
forth)  marks  the  progress  of  enlargement  be- 
yond wider  boundaries.  Increase  (from  in  and 
cresco,  to  grow)  denotes  enlargement,  by  growth 
and  acces3ion,  as  in  the  case  of  plants.  A  king- 
dom is  enlarged  by  tho  addition  of  new  terri- 
tories ;   tho  mind  is  enlarged  by  knowledge.    A 


kingdom  is  extended  when  its  boundaries  are 
carried  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  center. 
A  man's  riches,  honors,  knowledge,  &c,  are 
increased  by  accessions  which  are  made  from 
time  to  time. 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge, 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Young. 
The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide, 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connection  tied  ; 
Fools  view  but  part  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.  Jenyns. 

May  they  increase  as  fast,  and  spread  their  boughs, 
As  the  high  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows. 

Waller. 

Incursion.  See  Invasion. 
Indigence.  See  Poverty. 
Indignation.     See  Anger. 

Indolent.     See  Idle. 
Inducement.     See  Motive. 

Induction,  Deduction. 
In  induction  we  observe  a  sufficient  number 
of  individual  facts,  and,  on  the  ground  of  anal- 
ogy, extend  what  is  true  of  them  to  others  of 
the  same  class,  thus  arriving  at  general  prin- 
ciples or  laws.  This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning 
in  physical  science.  In  deduction  we  begin 
with  a  general  truth,  and  seek  to  connect  it 
with  some  individual  case  by  means  of  a  mid- 
dle term,  or  class  of  objects  known  to  be 
equally  connected  with  both.  Thus  we  bring 
down  the  general  into  the  individual,  affirming 
of  the  latter  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
former.  This  is  the  syllogistic  method.  By 
induction  Franklin  established  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  electricity;  by  deduction  he  in- 
ferred that  dwellings  might  be  protected  by 
lightning-rods. 

To  Indulge.     See  To  Gratify. 

Industry.     See  Diligence. 

Inebriation.     See  Drunkenness. 

Ineffectual.     See  Useless. 

Inert,  Inactive,  Sluggish. 

A  man  may  be  inactive  from  mere  want  of 
stimulus  to  effort ;  but  one  who  is  inert  has 
something  in  his  constitution  or  his  habits 
which  operates  like  a  weight  holding  him  back 
from  exertion.  Sluggish  (from  slug)  is  still 
stronger,  implying  some  defect  of  temperament 
which  directly  impedes  action. 

They  can  boast  but  little  virtue  ;  and,  inert 

Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals,  what  they  gain 

In  manners— victims  of  luxurious  ease.   Cowpek. 

Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 

Is  inactivity  at  best.  Swift. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 

Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.        Spensek. 

Infection,  Contagion. 

Medical  writers  in  Europe  do  not,  most  of 
them,  allow  there  is  any  difference  between 
contagion  and  infection.  In  America,  the  dis- 
tinction referred  to  under  Contagion'  is,  to  a 
considerable    extent,    admitted.      In    general 


literature,  this  distinction  is  well  established. 
We  use  contagion  and  contagious  in  respect  to 
things  which  spread  by  intercourse  or  imita- 
tion ;  as,  the  contagious  influence  of  example ; 
while  we  apply  infection  and  infectious  to  a 
more  hidden  and  diffusive  power ;  as,  the  in- 
fection of  vice ;  the  infectious  influence  of  evil 
principles. 

Infectious.     See  Contagious. 

Inference,  Conclusion. 

An  inference  (from  in  and  fero)  is  lit,  that 
which  is  brought  in  ;  and  hence,  a  deduction  or 
induction  from  premises — something  which 
follows  as  certainly  or  probably  true. — A  con- 
clusion (from  conclvdo,  to  shut  up)  is  stronger 
than  inference  ;  it  shuts  us  up  to  the  result,  and 
terminates  inquiry.  In  a  chain  of  reasoning 
we  have  many  inferences  which  lead  to  the  ul- 
timate conclusion. 

"  An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived 
to  be  true,  because  of  its  connection  with  some  known 
fact."  Tatlok's  Elements  of  Thought. 

"  When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true,  it 
is  called  a  proposition. ;  after  it  has  been  found  to'be 
true,  by  several  reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a 
conclusioyi.'"       Tatlop.'s  Elements  of  Thought. 

Infidel,  Unbeliever,  Freethinker, 
Deist,  Atheist,  Skeptic. 
An  infidel  is  properly  one  who  denies  Chris- 
tianity and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Some 
have  endeavored  to  widen  the  sense  of  infidel 
so  as  to  embrace  atheism  and  every  form  of 
unbelief,  but  this  has  failed.  A  freethinker  is 
now  only  another  name  for  an  infidel.  An 
unbeliever  is  not  necessarily  a  disbeliever  or  in- 
fidel, because  he  may  still  be  inquiring  after 
evidence  to  satisfy  his  mind ;  the  word,  how- 
ever, is  more  commonly  used  in  the  worst 
sense.  A  deist  believes  in  one  God  and  a 
divine  providence,  but  rejects  revelation.  An 
atheist  denies  the  being  of  God.  A  skeptic  is 
one  whose  faith  in  the  reliability  of  evidence  is 
weakened  or  destroyed,  so  that  religion,  to  the 
same  extent,  has  no  practical  hold  on  his 
mind. 

Infirmity.     See  Debility. 
Informer.     See  Informant. 

Ingenuity,  Cleverness. 

Ingenuity  is  a  form  of  genius,  and  cleverness 
of  talent.  The  former  implies  invention,  the 
latter  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  readiness  of 
execution.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks, 
that  the  English  overdo  in  the  use  of  the  words 
clever  and  cleverness,  applying  them  loosely  to 
almost  every  form  of  intellectual  ability.  Thus 
they  speak  of  a  clever  article  in  a  magazine ;  a 
clever  review ;  a  clever  speech  in  Parliament  ; 
of  a  book  very  ckverly  written ;  of  great  clever- 
ness in  debate ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
use  of  language,  Mr.  Macaulay  would  be  called 
a  very  clever  writer  of  history,  and  Mr.  Fox  a 
very  clever  debater. 
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Ingenuous,  Open,  Frank. 

One  who  is  open,  speaks  out  at  once  what  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  one  who  is  frank  does 
it  from  a  natural  boldness  or  dislike  of  self- 
restraint  ;  one  who  is  ingenuous  is  actuated  by 
a  noble  candor  and  love  of  truth,  which  makes 
him  willing  to  confess  his  faults,  and  make 
known  all  his  sentiments  without  reserve. 

"■A. frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in  his 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  open  man  lets  himself 
out  like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen, 
and  communicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with 
equal  eagerness."  Crabb. 

If  an  ingemious  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but 
carefully  anil  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  gen- 
uine method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Locke. 

Iniquitous,  Wicked,  Nefarious. 

Wicked  is  the  generic  term;  iniquitous  is 
stronger,  denoting  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
others  usually  by  fraud  or  circumvention.  Ne- 
farious (from  nefas,  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye) 
is  still  stronger,  implying  a  breach  of  the  most 
sacred  obligations. 

Go  and  succeed  1  the  rivals'  aims  despise ; 
For  never,  never,  wicked  man  was  wise. 

Pope. 
Till  God  at  last 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them.  Milton. 


But  to  worse  purpose  many  times 
To  flourish  o'er  nefarious  crimes, 
And  cheat  the  world. 


Butlee. 


Innuendo,  Insinuation. 

An  innuendo  supposes  a  representation  so 
framed  as  to  point  distinctly  (lit.,  by  nodding) 
at  something  beyond,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
character,  &c,  of  the  person  aimed  at.  An 
insinuation  turns  on  no  such  double  use  of 
language ;  but  consists  in  artfully  winding  into 
the  mind  imputations  of  an  injurious  nature 
without  making  any  direct  charge:  and  is 
therefore  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  basest 
resorts  of  malice  and  falsehood. 

To  Inquire.     See  To  Question. 
Inquisitive,  Curious,  Prying. 

Curious  denotes  a  feeling,  and  inquisitive  a 
habit.  We  are  curious  when  we  desire  to  learn 
something  new ;  we  are  inquisitive  (from  in 
and  qucero,  to  seek)  when  we  set  ourselves  to 
gain  it  by  inquiry  or  research.  Prying  implies 
inquisitiveness  when  carried  to  an  extreme ; 
and  is  more  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as 
indicating  a  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  others. 

Ah,  curiosity,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill, 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  torments  us  still ! 

Stirling. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break. 

Cowper. 
Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  milky  way. 


Insanity,  Lunacy,  Madness,  De- 
rangement, Alienation,  Aber- 
ration, Mania,  Delirium,  Fren- 
zy, Monomania,  Dementia. 

Insanity  is  the  generic  term  for  all  such  dis- 
eases; lunacy  has  now  an  equal  extent  of 
meaning,  though  once  used  to  denote  perio- 
dical insanity;  madness  has  the  same  extent, 
though  originally  referring  to  the  rage  created 
by  the  disease;  derangement,  aberration,  aliena- 
tion, are  popular  terms  for  insanity ;  delirium, 
mania,  and  frenzy  denote  excited  states  of  the 
disease ;  dementia  denotes  the  loss  of  mental 
power  by  this  means;  monomania  is  insanity 
upon  a  single  subject. 

Insinuation.     See  Innuendo. 
Insolent,  Insulting. 

In  the  word  insolent,  we  have  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  change  and  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage. This  word  in  its  primitive  sense  (from 
L.  insolens)  simply  denoted  unusual;  and  to 
act  insolently,  was  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  social  intercourse.  He 
who  did  this  was  insolent;  and  thus  the  word 
has  become  one  of  the  most  offensive  in  our 
language ;  indicating  a  spirit  of  bloated  pride 
or  unbridled  passion.  Insulting  (from  insulto, 
to  leap  at  or  upon)  denotes  a  personal  attack 
either  in  words  or  actions  indicative  either  of 
scorn  or  triumph. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment  all 
other  folks  as  in  regarde  of  his  value,  of  his  conning, 
of  his  speking  and  of  his  bering.  Cuauceb. 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery.  Shakespeare. 

Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne ; 
Welcome  destruction,  blood  and  massacre  I 

Shakespeaee. 


In  Spite  of. 

Instance. 

Instant. 

Instantly. 

Instruction, 

Insult. 

Insulting. 


See  Notwithstand- 
ing. 

See  Example. 

See  Moment. 

See  Directly. 
See  Education. 
See  Affront. 

See  Insolent. 


Ceeecii. 


Inroad.     See  Invasion. 


Insurgent.     See  Rebel. 

Insurrection,  Sedition,  Revolt, 
Rebellion. 

Sedition  is  the  raising  of  commotion  in  a 
state  without  aiming  at  open  violence  against 
the  laws  (Bouvier). — Insurrection  is  a  rising  up 
of  individuals  to  prevent  the  execution  of  law, 
by  force  of  arms. — Revolt  is  a  casting  off  the 
authority  of  a  government  with  a  view  to  put 
it  down  by  force. — Rebellion  is  an  extended  in- 
surrection and  revolt. 

That  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for  him 
That  washed  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crowrn  at  home. 

Shakespeare. 


Insurrections  of  base  people  are  commonly  more 
furious  in  their  beginnings.  Bacon. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled,  by  daily  revolts.  Raleigh. 

Of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now, 
Is  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed, 
By  their  rebellion,  from  the  books  of  life. 

Milton. 

Integrity.     See  Probity. 

Intelligent.     See  Sensible. 

To  Intend.      See  To  Contemplate. 

Intention.     See  Design. 

To  Interfere.     See  To  Interpose. 

To  Intermeddle.  See  To  Interpose. 

Intermission.     See  Cessation. 

To  Interpose,  Intermeddle,  Inter- 
fere. 

A  man  may  often  interpose  with  propriety  in 
the  concerns  of  others ;  he  can  never  inter- 
meddle without  being  impertinent  or  officious ; 
nor  can  he  interfere  without  being  liable  to  the 
same  charge,  unless  he  has  rights  which  are 
interfered  with. 

In  respect  to  this  distinction,  Trench  re- 
marks : 

In  our  practical  use,  interference  is  something  offen- 
sive. It  is  the  pushing  in  of  himself  between  two 
parties  on  the  part  of  a  third  who  was  not  asked,  and 
is  not  thanked  for  his  pains,  and  who,  as  the  feeling 
of  the  word  implies,  had  no  business  there  ;  while  in- 
terposition is  employed  to  express  the  friendly,  peace- 
making mediation  of  one  whom  the  act  well  became, 
and  who,  even  if  he  was  not  specially  invited  there- 
unto, is  still  thanked  for  what  he  has  done.  How 
real  an  increase  is  it  in  the  wealth  and  capabilities  of 
a  language  thus  to  have  discriminated  such  words  as 
these,  and  to  be  able  to  express  acts  outwardly  the 
same  by  different  words,  as  we  would  praise  or  blame 
them !  Tkench  on  the  Study  of  Words. 

To  Interrogate.    See  To  Question. 

Intimacy.      See  Acquaintance. 

Intoxication.     See  Drunkenness. 

Intrepidity.     See  Courage,  also 

Heroism. 

Intricate,  Complex,    Complicated. 

A  thing  is  complex  (from  complector,  to  em- 
brace) when  it  is  made  up  of  parts ;  it  is  com- 
plicated (from  complico,  to  fold  together)  when 
those  parts  are  so  many  or  so  arranged,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  grasp  them ;  it  is  intricate 
(from  intrico,  to  entangle  or  perplex)  when  it 
has  numerous  windings  and  confused  involu- 
tions which  it  is  hard  to  follow  out.  Complex- 
ity puzzles ;  complication  confounds ;  intricacy 
bewilders.  What  is  complex  must  be  resolved 
into  its  parts;  what  is  complicated  must  be 
drawn  out  and  developed ;  what  is  intricate 
must  be  unraveled. 


To  Intrude. 
To  Intrust. 


See  To  Obtrude. 
See  To  Commit. 


Invasion,  Incursion,  Irruption, 
Inroad. 

Invasion  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a 
forcible  entrance  into  a  foreign  country. — In- 
cursion (from  incurro,   to  run   in)  signifies  a 
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hasty  and  sudden  invasion. — Irruption  (from  ir- 
rumpo,  to  break  in)  denotes  a  particularly  violent 
invasion. — Inroad  (from  in  and  ride)  includes 
the  idea  of  frequent  or  repeated  invasion. 
The  nations  of  th'  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor  from  afar, 
Of  armed  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

Dryden. 
Now  the  Parthian  king  hath  gathered  all  his  host 
Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana.  Milton. 

Next  followed  a  wild  irruption  of  barbarians  from 
the  northern  hive.  Addison. 

By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible  his  fatal  throne.     Milton. 

Invective.     See  Abuse. 

To  Invent.     See  To  Discover. 

Inventory.     See  List. 

To  Involve,  Imply. 

Imply  (from  implico,  to  enfold  or  wrap  up)  is 
opposed  to  express  or  set  forth ;  thus,  an  im- 
plied engagement  is  one  fairly  tp  be  understood 
from  the  words  used  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  though  not  set  forth  in  form. — Involve 
(from  involvo,  to  enwrap)  goes  beyond  the  mere 
interpretation  of  things  into  their  necessary  re- 
lations ;  and  hence,  if  one  thing  involves  (lit, 
inwraps)  another,  it  so  contains  it  that  the  two 
must  go  together  by  an  indissoluble  connection. 
War,  for  example,  involves  wide-spread  misery 
and  death  ;  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  involve 
the  conclusion,  so  that  this  kind  of  reasoning 
is  a  simple  process  of  evolution. 

"Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  inten- 
tion is  implied.  Sheelock. 

We  can  not  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show 
that  the  contrary  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction. 

Tillotson. 

Ire.     See  Anger. 

Irksome,  Wearisome,  Tedious. 

These  epithets  describe  objects  which  give 
pain  or  disgust. 

Irlcsome  (from  Scot,  irk,  to  weary)  is  applied 
to  something  which  disgusts  by  frequent  rep- 
etition ;  as,  an  irksome  task. —  Wearisome  (from 
to  wear)  denotes  that  which  wearies  or  wears 
us  out  by  severe  labor  ;  as,  a  wearisome 
employment. — Tedious  (from  L.  taedet,  it  dis- 
gusts) is  applied  to  something  which  tires  us 
out  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its  per- 
formance; as,  a  tedious  speech. 

Irksome  duties  or  emp^ments.  "Weari- 
some nights  are  appointed  to  me." — Job. 

Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 

But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays. 

Dryden. 

Irrational.     See  Absurd. 

To  Irritate,  Provoke,  Exasperate. 

These  words  express  different  stages  of  ex- 
cited or  angry  feeling. 

Irritate  (from  irrito,  to  rouse  or  excite)  do- 
notes  an  excitement  of  quick  and  slightly 
angry  feeling  ;  as,  irritated  by  a  hasty  remark. 
—To  provoke  (from  provocn,  to  call  forth)  im- 
plies the  awakening  of  somo  open  expression 


of  decided  anger;  as,  ^provoking  insult. — Ex- 
asperate (from  exaspero,  to  roughen)  denotes  a 
provoking  of  anger  in  its  unrestrained  exercise. 
Whatever  comes  across  our  feelings  irritates  ; 
whatever  excites  anger  provokes;  whatever 
raises  anger  to  a  very  high  point  exasperates. 

"  Susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated ;  proud  people  are  quickly  pro- 
voked; hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exas- 
perated."— Crabb. 

Irruption.     See  Invasion. 


J. 


To  Jade,  Fatigue,  Tire,  "Weary. 

Fatigue  is  the  generic  term ;  tire  (from  Sax. 
teorian,  to  consume  or  waste)  denotes  fatigue 
which  wastes  the  strength ;  weary  implies  that  a 
person  is  worn  out  by  exertion ;  jade  (connected 
with  jade,  a  wearied  horse)  refers  to  the  wea- 
riness created  by  a  long  and  steady  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  effort.  A  little  exertion  will 
tire  a  child  or  a  weak  person ;  a  severe  or  pro- 
tracted task  vjearies  equally  the  body  and  the 
mind;  the  most  powerful  horse  becomes  jaded 
on  a  long  journey  by  a  continual  straining  of 
the  same  muscles. 

Wearied  with  labor  of  body  or  mind  ;  tired 
of  work,  tired  out  by  importunities ;  jaded  by 
incessant  attention  to  business. 

Jealous,  Suspicious. 

Suspicious  is  the  wider  term.  We  suspect 
a  person  when  we  distrust  his  honesty  and 
imagine  he  has  some  bad  design. — We  are 
jealous  (from  Low  Lat.  zelosus,  burning  with 
emotion)  when  we  suspect  him  of  aiming  to 
deprive  us  of  what  is  our  own,  and  what  we 
dearly  prize.  Iago  began  by  awakening  the 
suspicions  of  Othello,  and  converted  them  at 
last  into  the  deadliest  jealousy. 

"Suspicion  may  be  excited  by  some  kind  of 
accusation,  not  supported  by  evidence  sufficient 
for  conviction,  but  sufficient  to  trouble  the  re- 
pose of  confidence." — Cogan. 

"  Jealousy  is  a  painful  apprehension  of  rival- 
ship  in  cases  that  are  peculiarly  interesting  to 
us." — Cogan. 

To  Jeer.    See  To  Sneer. 
Jeopardy.    See  Danger. 

To  Jest,  Joke. 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one 
jokes  to  please  himself.  A  jest  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  another,  and  is  often  ill- 
natured;  a,  joke  is  a  sportive  sally  designed  to 
promote  good  humor  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  its  object. 

"  Jests  are,  therefore,  seldom  harmless ;  jokes 
frequently  allowable.  The  most  serious  sub- 
ject may  be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a 
jest." — Crabb. 

But  those  who  nim  at  ridicule 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
"Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest. 


How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base; 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke. 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke. 


Gray. 


To  Join. 
To  Joke. 


See  To  Add. 
See  To  Jest. 


Journey,  Tour,  Excursion,  Pil- 
grimage. 

The  word  journey  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
somewhat  prolonged  traveling  for  a  specific  ob- 
ject, leading  a  person  to  pass  directly  from  one 
point  to  another.  In  a  tour  we  take  a  round- 
about course  from  place  -to  place,  more  com- 
monly for  pleasure,  though  sometimes  on  busi- 
ness. An  excursion  (lit.,  running  forth)  is  never 
on  business,  but  always  for  pleasure,  health, 
&c.  In  a  pilgrimage  we  travel  to  a  place  hal- 
lowed by  our  religious  affections,  or  by  some 
train  of  sacred  or  tender  associations. 

A  journey  on  important  business ;  the  tour 
of  Europe ;  an  excursion  to  the  lakes ;  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 

Judge,  Umpire,  Arbitrator, 
Referee. 
A  judge,  in  the  legal  sense,  is  a  magistrate 
appointed  to  determine  questions  of  law.  An 
umpire  is  a  person  selected  to  decide  between 
two  or  more  who  contend  for  a  prize.  An  ar- 
bitrator is  one  chosen  to  allot  to  two  contest- 
ants their  portion  of  a  claim,  usually  on  grounds 
of  equity  and  common  sense.  A  referee  is  one 
to  whom  a  case  is  referred  for  final  adjust- 
ment. Arbitrations  and  references  are  some- 
times voluntary  and  sometimes  appointed  by  a 
court. 

Judgment.    See  Taste. 

Justice,  Equity,  Law. 

Justice  and  equity  are  the  same ;  but  human 
laws,  though  designed  to  secure  justice,  are  of 
necessity  imperfect,  and  hence  what  is  strictly 
legal  is  at  times  far  from  being  equitable  or  just. 
Here  a  court  of  equity  comes  in  to  redress 
the  grievances.  It  does  so  as  distinguished 
from  courts  of  law ;  and  as  the  latter  are  often 
styled  courts  of  justice,  some  have  fancied  that 
there  is  in  this  case  a  conflict  between  justice 
and  equity.  The  real  conflict  is  against  the 
working  of  the  law:  this  a  court  of  equity 
brings  into  accordance  with  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  an  unfortunate  use  of  lan- 
guage which  should  lead  anyone  to  imagine  he 
might  have  Justine  on  his  side  while  practicing 
iniquity  (inequity). 

Justice,  Rectitude. 
Rectitude,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  words  in  our  language, 
denoting  absolute  conformity  to  the  rule  of 
right  in  principle  and  practice.  Justice  refers 
more  especially  to  the  carrying  out  of  law,  and 
has  been  considered  by  moralists  as  of  three 
kinds:  (1.)  Commutative  justice,  which  gives 
every  man  his  own  property,  including  things 
pledged  by  promise,  &c.     (2.)  Distributive  jus- 
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tico,  which  gives  every  man  his  exact  deserts. 
(3.)  General  justice,  which  carries  completely 
out  all  the  ends  of  law,  though  not  in  every 
case  through  the  precise  channels  of  commu- 
tative or  distributive  justice ;  as  we  see  often 
done  by  a  parent  or  a  ruler  in  his  dealings 
with  those  who  are  subject  to  his  control. 

Juvenile.     See  Youthful. 

K. 

To  Keep,  Retain,  Preserve. 

Keep  is  the  generic  term,  and  is  often  used 
where  retain  or  preserve  would  too  much  re- 
strict the  meaning;  as,  to  keep  silence,  &c. 
Retain  (from  re,  against,  and  teneo,  to  hold)  de- 
notes that  we  keep  or  hold  things,  as  against 
influences  which  might  deprive  us  of  them,  or 
reasons  which  might  lead  us  to  give  them  up ; 
as,  to  retain  vivacity  in  old  age,  to  retain  coun- 
sel in  a  lawsuit,  to  retain  one's  servant  after  a 
reverse  of  fortune.  Preserve  (from  prce,  before- 
hand, and  servo,  to  keep  or  watch  over)  denotes 
that  we  keep  a  thing  against  agencies  which 
might  lead  to  its  being  destroyed  or  broken  in 
upon;  as,  to  preserve  one's  health  amid  many 
exposures,  to  preserve  appearances,  &c. 

Be.  obedient  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Milton. 

See  where  the  patriot  shines,  whose  prudent  eare 
Preserves  his  country  by  protracted  war. 

Pitt. 

To  Kill,  Murder,  Assassinate. 

To  kill  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  more 
than  to  deprive  of  life.  A  man  may  kill  an- 
other by  accident  or  in  self-defense  without  the 
imputation  of  guilt.  To  murder  is  to  kill  with 
malicious  forethought  and  intention.  To  assas- 
sinate is  to  murder  suddenly  and  by  stealth. 
The  sheriff  may  kill  without  murdering ;  the 
duelist  murders,  but  does  not  assassinate  his 
antagonist ;  the  assassin  kills  and  murders  in 
the  meanest  and  most  ignoble  manner. 

The  fiery  young  hero  who  had  overcome  theCuriatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  slain  her  lover, 
in  the  height  of  his  resentment  kills  her.    Addison. 

3Purders  and  executions  are  always  transacted  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  French  theater.        Addison. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 
And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly. 

Jenyns. 

Kind.     See  Obliging. 
Kind.    See  Sort. 

Kingly,  Regal. 

Kingly  is  Saxon,  and  refers  especially  to  the 
character  of  a  king;  regal  is  Latin,  and  now 
relates  more  to  his  office.  The  former  is 
chiefly  used  of  dispositions,  feelings  and  pur- 
poses which  are  king  -like ;  as,  kingly  senti- 
ments, kingly  condescension ;  "  a  kingly  heart 
for  enterprises." — Sidney.  The  latter  is  more 
applied  to  external  state,  pomp,  &c. ;  as,  regal 
state,  regal  title,  &c.     This  distinction  is  not 


observed  by  our  eariy  writers,  but  is  gaining 
ground. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king; 

More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
With  faded  splendor  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 

Milton. 

L. 

Labyrinth,  Maze. 

A  labyrinth  among  the  ancients  was  a  build- 
ing constructed  with  a  multitude  of  winding- 
passages,  so  that  a  person  could  hardly  avoid 
being  lost.  Hence,  figuratively,  the  word  de- 
notes any  thing  extremely  intricate ;  as,  the 
labyrinth  of  the  human  heart.  Maze  (lit., 
whirlpool)  denotes  the  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion in  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unex- 
pected or  inexplicable  events;  as,  a  maze  of 
thought. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey ;  do  not  now 
Divert  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
I'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Deniiam. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplexed  with  error; 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain. 

Addison. 

Laconic,  Concise. 
The  term  laconic  is  derived  from  the  Lacones 
or  Spartans,  who  affected  to  give  short,  pithy 
answers.  Laconic,  then,  implies  few  words. 
Concise,  (from  concido,  to  cut  short.)  implies  only 
the  necessary  words.  A  work  may  be  a  long  one, 
and  yet  the  language  be  concise  ;  a  reply  can 
not  be  long,  and  yet  laconic.  Laconic  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  incivility  or  affectation ;  con- 
ciseness is  liable  to  no  such  imputation,  but 
may  sometimes  lead  to  obscurity  through  a 
want  of  more  filling  out. 

I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  laeonicism.       Pope. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough, 
but  leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To  Lag.     See  To  Loiter. 
To  Lament.     See  To  Deplore. 

Lampoon,  Satire. 
The  appropriate  object  of  satire  is  found  in 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  times.  It  is  usually 
general,  and  designed  to  expose  and  reform. 
A  lampoon  is  a  bitter  personal  satire,  dictated 
by  malignant  feelings,  and  intended  only  to 
distress  and  degrade.  Most  of  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope  under  the  name  of  satires  were 
a  string  of  lampoons. 

Libel  and  satire  are  promiscuously  joined  together 
in  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  though  the  satirist  and 
libeler  differ  as  much  as  the  libeler  and  murderer.  In 
the  consideration  of  human  life,  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and 
the  libeler  on  none  but  who  are  conspicuously  com 
mendable.  Tattlek,  No.  92. 

Like  her,  who  missed  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  grieved  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon. 

Dryden. 


Language,  Speech,  Tongue,  Idiom, 
Dialect. 

Language  (L.  lingua,  the  tongue)  is  generic, 
denoting  any  mode  of  conveying  ideas ;  as,  the 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  &c;  speech  (lit, 
a  shooting  forth)  is  the  language  of  articulate 
sounds ;  tongue  (lit.,  a  shoot  or  extension)  is  the 
Saxon  term  for  the  language  of  a  particular 
people  ;  as,  the  English  tongue.  Idiom  denotes 
the  forms  of  construction  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  dialects  are  varieties  of  expression 
which  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  a  country; 
or  in  different  professions,  &c. 

Lasting,  Permanent,  Durable. 

Lasting  is  more  commonly  applied  to  things 
abstract,  which  from  their  very  nature  endure  ; 
as,  a  lasting  remembrance,  effect,  &c.  Per- 
manent (from  per  and  maneo,  to  remain  through- 
out) applies  chiefly  to  things  established  and 
designed  to  remain  unchanged ;  as,  a  perma- 
nent situation,  a  permanent  change,  &c.  Dura- 
ble (from  duro,  to  continue  firm  or  enduring)  is 
applied  to  material  substances  or  fabrics,  so  far 
as  they  resist  agencies  which  tend  to  destroy 
them ;  as,  a  durable  foundation,  &c. 

Frauds,  fears  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  state, 
And  fixed  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate.    Dryden. 

Their  joys  sincere  and  with  no  sorrow  mixed, 
Eternity  stand  permanent  and  fixed.       Dryden. 

More  durable  than  brass,  the  frame 

Which  here  I  consecrate  to  fame.  Francis. 

Laughable.     See  Droll,  also  Lu- 
dicrous. 
Lavish.     See  Profuse. 
Law.     See  Justice. 

Law,  Statute,  Common-law,  Regu- 
lation, Edict,  Decree. 

Law  is  generic,  and  denotes,  in  this  connec- 
tion, whatever  is  commanded  by  one  who  has 
a  right  to  require  obedience.  A  statute  is  a 
particular  law  drawn  out  in  form,  and  distinctly 
enacted  and  proclaimed.  Common-law  is  a 
rule  of  action  founded  on  long  usage  and  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  justice.  A  regulation  is 
a  limited  and  often  temporary  law,  intended  to 
secure  some  particular  end  or  object.  An  edict 
is  a  command  or  law  issued  by  a  sovereign, 
and  is  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government.  A 
decree  is  a  permanent  order  either  of  a  court  or 
of  the  executive  government. 

To  Lay.     See  To  Lie. 

Lazy.     See  Idle. 
Leader.     See  Chief. 

To  Learn,  Teach. 

Learn  originally  had  the  sense  of  teach,  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  French  and 
other  languages,  and  hence  we  occasionally 
find  it  with  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser.  This  usage  lias  now  passed  away. 
To  learn  is  to  receive,  and  to  teach  is  to  give 
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instruction.     He  who  is  taught  learns,  not  he 
who  teaches. 

Learn,  wretches ;  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind. 

Dkyden. 
I  am  too  sudden  bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Learning.     See  Literature. 
To  Leave.      See  To  Quit. 

Leave,  Liberty,  Permission,  Li- 
cense. 

Leave  denotes  that  he  who  obtains  it  may 
decide  whether  to  use  it  or  not ;  as,  leave  of 
absence.  Liberty  supposes  that  all  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  his  using  it  are  removed 
and  set  aside ;  as,  liberty  of  access.  Permis- 
sion implies  a  formal  consent  given  by  one  who 
had  the  right  to  refuse  it;  as,  permission  to 
depart.  License  denotes  that  this  consent  ex- 
tends to  a  mode  of  acting  for  which  special 
permission  is  required ;  as,  a  license  to  print. 
An  orator  asks  leave  to  speak ;  liberty  is  granted 
him  ;  he  construes  this  permission  into  a  license 
to  abuse  his  opponents,  and  acts  accordingly. 

Levity,  Volatility,  Flightiness. 

All  these  words  relate  to  outward  conduct. 

Levity  (from  levis,  light)  springs  from  a  light- 
ness of  mind  which  produces  a  disregard  of  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place.  Volatility  (from 
volito,  to  flit  about)  is  a  degree  of  levity  which 
causes  the  thoughts  .to  fly  from  one  object  to 
another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment. 
Flightiness  is  volatility  carried  to  an  extreme 
which  often  betrays  its  subject  into  gross  im- 
propriety or  weakness. 

Levity  of  deportment,  of  conduct,  of  remark ; 
volatility  of  temper,  of  spirits ;  flightiness  of 
mind  or  disposition. 

Liable,  Subject. 

Liable  (from  Fr.  Her,  to  bind)  denotes  some- 
thing external  which  may  befall  us;  subject 
(from  sub  and  jacio,  to  put  under)  refers  to  evils 
which  arise  chiefly  from  internal  necessity,  and  are 
likely  to  do  so.  Hence  the  former  applies  more 
to  what  is  accidental,  the  latter  to  things  from 
which  we  often  or  inevitably  suffer.  Every 
one,  from  his  temperament,  is  subject  to  certain 
diseases,  while  he  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
many  others. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties.  Milton. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

DrYDEN. 

Liberal,  Generous. 

Liberal  is  free  born,  and  generous  is  high  born. 
The  former  is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  a  servile  state  and  implies  largeness  of  spirit 
in  giving,  judging,  acting,  &c.  The  latter  ex- 
presses that  nobleness  of  soul  which  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  thoso  of  high  rank — a 
spirit  that  goes  out  of  self,  and  finds  its  enjoy. 


ment  in  consulting  the  feelings  and  happiness 
of  others.  Generosity  is  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sacrifices  it  makes,  liberality  by  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  it  manifests. 

The  liberal  are  secure  alone, 

For  what  we  frankly  give  for  ever  is  our  own. 

Granville. 
A  generous  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.       Dkyden. 

To  Liberate.     See  To  Deliver. 
Liberty.     See  Leave. 

Liberty,  Freedom. 

These  words,  though  often  interchanged, 
are  distinct  in  some  of  their  applications. 

Liberty  has  reference  to  previous  restraint, 
freedom  to  the  simple,  spontaneous  exercise  of 
our  powers.  A  slave  is  set  at  liberty ;  his 
master  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
A  prisoner  under  trial  may  ask  liberty  [exemp- 
tion from  restraint]  to  speak  his  sentiments 
with  freedom  [the  spontaneous  and  bold  utter- 
ance of  his  feelings].  The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  our  great  security  for  freedom  of  thought. 

Yet  know,  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton. 

Oh  Freedom,  first  delight  of  human  kind! 
Slaves  are  mado  citizens  by  turning  round. 

Dkyden. 

License.     See  Leave. 
Lie,  Untruth. 

A  man  may  state  what  is  untrue  from  ignor- 
ance or  misconception,  but  to  say  he  lies  is  to 
charge  him  with  the  highest  dishonor.  Hence 
the  word  untruth  is  sometimes  used  as  a  soft- 
ened expression  when  we  do  not  wish  to  make 
the  charge  of  lying  in  the  grossest  form. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbor  speak  that  which  is  not 
true,  and  I  say  to  him,  This  is  not  true,  or  this  is 
false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his  er- 
ror; this  is  the  primary  idea;  but  if  I  say  it  is  a  lie, 
the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea  ;  for  it  im- 
plies both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my  re- 
proach and  censure  of  the  speaker.  'Watts. 

To  Lie,  To  Lay. 

Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its  pre- 
terit laid ;  as,  "  He  told  me  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  laid  it  down."  Lie  is  intransitive,  and 
has  for  its  preterit  lay ;  as,  "  He  told  me  to 
lie  down,  and  I  lay  down."  Some  persons  blun- 
der by  using  laid  for  the  preterit  of  lie ;  as, 
"  He  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  laid  down." 
So  persons  often  say,  "The  ship  laid  at  an- 
chor," "they  laid  by  during  the  storm;"  "the 
book  laid  on  the  shelf,"  &c.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remember,  in  all  such  cases,  that  laid 
is  the  preterit  of  lay,  and  not  of  lie.  This  would 
save  many  respectable  writers  from  a  gross  er- 
ror, which  seems  to  bo  increasing  among  us. 

Lifeless,  Dull,  Inanimate,  Dead. 

In  a  moral  sense,  lifeless  denotes  a  want  of 
vital  energy;  inanimate  a  want  of  expression 
as  to  any  feeling  that  may  be  possessed;  dull 
implies  a  torpor  of  soul  which  checks  all  men- 


tal activity;  dead  supposes  a  destitution  of 
feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has 
lost  the  spirits  which  he  once  had ;  he  is  said 
to  be  inanimate  when  he  is  naturally  wanting 
in  spirits;  on;  is  dull  from  an  original  de- 
ficiency of  mental  power;  he  who  is  dead  to 
moral  sentiment  is  wholly  bereft  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  his  nature. 

Likewise.     See  Also. 

Limb,  Member. 
A  member  of  the  body  is  any  part  capable  of 
performing  a  distinct  office,  as  the  eye,  ear,  &c; 
a  limb  is  one  of  the  extremities,  and  hence  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  legs  and  arms.  So, 
in  reference  to  public  bodies,  we  speak  of  their 
members,  though  an  attorney  is  sometimes 
sportively  called  "  a  limb  of  the  law." 

One  on  his  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies, 

One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  size.        Dkyden. 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 
Vast  hulks  which  little  souls  but  ill  supply. 

Dkyden. 

Limit,  Boundary. 

A  limit  (from  limes,  a  landmark)  is  a  pre- 
scribed termination ;  a  boundary  is  something 
which  binds  or  hems  us  in.  The  former  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  from  some 
established  restriction ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
limits  of  the  human  understanding ;  a  limited 
monarchy,  &c  The  latter  is  a  line  (either  real 
or  imaginary)  which  circumscribes  and  re- 
strains ;  as,  the  boundaries  of  an  empire,  of 
knowledge,  &o.  "  Providence,"  says  Johnson, 
"  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by 
immovable  boundaries." 


But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  skies. 


Cotton. 


Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Goldsmith. 

Tp  Linger.     See  To  Loiter. 
List.     See  Schedule. 

List,  Roll,  Catalogue,  Register, 
Inventory. 

A  list  is  properly  a  simple  series  of  names, 
&c,  in  a  brief  form,  such  as  might  naturally  be 
entered  in  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  A  roll 
was  originally  a  list  containing  the  names  of 
persons  belonging  to  a  public  body  (as  Parlia- 
ment, &e.)  which  was  rotted  up  and  laid  aside 
among  its  archives.  A  catalogue  is  a  list  of 
persons  or  things  arranged  in  order,  and  usu- 
ally containing  some  description  of  the  same, 
more  or  less  extended.  A  register  (lit,  a  set- 
ting down)  is  designed  for  record  or  preserva- 
tion. An  inventory  {lit.,  what  is  found)  is  a 
list  of  articles,  &c,  found  on  hand  in  a  store  of 
goods,  or  in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or 
under  similar  circumstances. 

To  Listen.     See  To  Attend. 
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Literature,  Learning,  Erudition. 

Literature,  in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  all 
compositions  except  those  on  the  positive  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  &c.  It  is  usually  confined, 
however,  to  the  belles-lettres,  or  works  of  taste 
and  sentiment,  as  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  &c, 
excluding  abstract  discussions  and  mere  erudi- 
tion. A  man  of  literature  is  one  who  is  versed 
in  the  belles-lettres ;  a  man  of  learning  excels 
in  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  has  a  wide 
extent  of  knowledge,  especially  in  respect  to 
the  past;  a  man  of  erudition  is  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of 
learned  inquiry. 

Men  give  a  reputation  to  literature,  and  convince 
the  world  of  its  usefulness.  Addison. 

Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense. 

Priok. 

Some  gentlemen  abounding  in  their  university  eru- 
dition, fill  their  sermons  with  philosophical  terms. 

Swift. 

Literature.     See  Science. 

Littleness,  Meanness. 
Littleness  and  meanness  both  produce  paltry 
actions ;  but  littleness  is  narrow  from  ignorance 
or  timidity,  and  meanness  from  a  sordid,  un- 
principled selfishness.  Littleness  dissembles 
for  want  of  spirit,  meanness  for  want  of  hon- 
esty. Littleness  is  the  reverse  of  magnanimity, 
and  meanness  of  generosity. — II.  Taylor. 

Liveliness,  Gayety,  Animation, 
Vivacity. 

Liveliness  is  an  habitual  feeling  of  life  and 
interest ;  gayety  refers  more  to  a  temporary 
excitement  of  the  animal  spirits;  animation 
implies  a  warmth  of  emotion  and  a  correspond- 
ing vividness  of  expressing  it,  awakened  by 
the  presence  of  something  which  strongly  af- 
fects the  mind ;  vivacity  is  a  feeling  between 
liveliness  and  animation,  having  the  perma- 
nency of  the  one,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
warmth  of  the  other. 

Liveliness  of  imagination ;  gayety  of  heart ; 
animation  of  countenance  ;  vivacity  of  gesture 
or  conversation.       • 

Load.     See  Burden. 

To  Loathe.     See  To  Hate. 

Lofty.     See  Tall. 

To  Loiter,  Lag,  Linger,  Saunter. 
Loiter  and  lag  have  a  bad  sense,  denoting 
that  a  person  moves  slow  through  laziness,  or 
remains  behind  while  others  are  advancing. — 
Not  so  with  linger.     One  may  linger  or  length- 
en out  his  time  or  stay  from  a  regret  to  leave 
scenes  which  had  been  dear  to  him. — To  saun- 
ter is  the  act  of  a  mere  idler,  who  moves  about 
carelessly  with  no  definite  end  or  object. 
Whence  this  long  delay? 
You  loiter  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dkyden. 

Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

Johnson. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

Gray. 


Loneliness.     See  Solitude. 
Loquacious.     See  Garrulous. 

Lordly.     See  Imperious. 

Loyalty.     See  Allegiance. 

Lucid.     See  Luminous. 

Ludicrous,  Laughable,  Ridiculous. 

We  speak  of  a  thing   as   ludicrous  when  it 
tends  to  produce  laughter ;  as  laughable  when 
the  impression  is  stronger,  resulting  in  a  hearty 
laugh ;  as  ridiculous  when  contempt  is  more 
or  less  mingled  with  the  merriment  created. 
"His  stories  were  highly  ludicrous,  represent- 
ing his  friends  some  in  a  laughable,  and  some 
in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view." 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Luggage.     See  Plunder. 
Luminous,  Lucid. 

A  thing  is  lucid  (from  lux,  lucis)  when  per- 
vaded by  light ;  as,  a  lucid  stream ;  it  is  lu- 
minous (from  lumen,  luminis)  when  it  sends  forth 
light  to  surrounding  objects  ;  as,  a  luminous 
body.  Hence  we  speak  of  an  argument  as 
lucid  when  it  is  remarkably  clear,  and  as  lumi- 
nous when  it  pours  upon  a  subject  the  mingled 
light  of  reasoning  and  illustration. 

On  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams.    Milton. 

Its  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclosed 
From  chaos.  Milton. 

Lunacy.     See  Insanity. 


M. 

Madness.    See  Insanity. 

Magisterial,  Dogmatical,  Ar- 
rogant. 

One  who  is  magisterial  assumes  the  air  of  a 
master  toward  his  pupils ;  one  who  is  dogmat- 
ical lays  down  his  positions  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority or  dictation ;  one  who  is  arrogant 
insults  others  by  an  undue  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. Those  who  have  long  been  teachers 
sometimes  acquire,  unconsciously,  a  manner 
which  borders  too  much  on  the  magisterial, 
and  which  may  be  unjustly  construed  as  dog- 
matical or  even  arrogant. 

Ho  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him.  South. 

Most  critics  write  in  a  positive,  dogmatic  way. 

Spectator. 

An  arrogant  way  of  treating  with  others  is  natural 
to  popular  governments.  Temple. 

Magnanimity,  Generosity. 

In  generosity  there  is  more  of  heart,  in  mag- 
nanimity more  of  soul.  The  former  is  the  vir- 
tue of  an  individual,  the  latter  of  one  who  is 
elevated  by  station  or  influence.  Magnanimity 
is  shown  not  only  by  giving,  but  by  enduring 
— by  sacrificing  one's  feelings  and  interests,  or 


yielding  up  one's  claims  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  noble  object.  "  Strike,  but  hear 
me  1"  has,  in  like  circumstances,  been  the 
response  of magnanimity  in  every  age. 

A  generous  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.  Dryden. 
To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume. 

Milton. 

Magnificent.     See  Grand. 

To  Maintain.     See  To  Assert. 

Malady.     See  Disease. 

Malediction,  Curse,  Imprecation, 
Execration. 
Malediction  (from  male  and  dico)  is  the  most 
general  term,  denoting  bitter  reproach  or 
wishes  and  predictions  of  evil. —  Curse  implies 
the  desire  or  threat  of  evil,  declared  upon  oath 
or  in  the  most  solemn  manner. — Imprecation 
(from  imprecor)  is  literally  the  praying  down 
of  evil  upon  a  person. — Execration  (e  sacris 
excludere)  is  literally  a  putting  under  the  ban 
of  excommunication,  a  curse  which  excludes 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  ordinary  usage, 
the  last  three  words  describe  profane  swearing, 
execration  being  the  strongest. 

Malevolence.     See  Malice. 

Malice,  Malevolence,  Malignity, 
Malignancy. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  male- 
volence and  malice  as  between  wishes  and  in- 
tentions. A  malevolent  man  desires  to  see 
others  unhappy,  and  rejoices  when  they  are  so; 
a  malicious  man  is  habitually  bent  upon  in- 
juring others  without  cause.  Malignity  goes 
further;  it  is  not  only  bent  on  evil,  but  loves 
it  for  its  own  sake.  One  who  is  malignant 
must  be  both  malevolent  and  malicious ;  but  a 
man  may  be  malicious  without  being  malig- 
nant. 

Proud  tyrants  who  maliciously  destroy 
And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  joy, 
Humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
Heaven  our  avenger  and  mankind  their  foe. 

Somerville. 

In  some  connections  malignity  seems  rather  more 
pertinently  applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature, 
and  malignancy  to  indications  of  this  depravity,  in 
temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instances. 

COOAN. 

Malice.     See  Spite. 

Malignancy.     See  Malice. 

Malignity.     See  Malice. 

Manful.     See  Manly. 

Mania.     See  Insanity. 

Manifest,  Clear,  Plain,  Obvious, 
Evident. 

What  is  clear  can  be  seen  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  what  is  plain  can  be  seen  by  any  man 
without  study  or  reflection ;  what  is  ob- 
vious  (from  6b  and  via  way)  lies  directly  in  our 
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way,  and  must  be  seen  by  every  one ;  what  is 
evident  (from  e  and  video,  to  see)  is  seen  for- 
cibly, and  leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  mind ; 
what  is  'manifest  (from  manifesto,  clearly  to 
exhibit)  is  evident  in  a  very  high  degree, 
striking  upon  the  mind  at  once  with  over- 
powering conviction. 

So  clear,  so  sinning,  and  so  evident, 
Thayt  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 
Shakespeare. 

Entertained  with  solitude, 
Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appeared  unsought. 

Milton. 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Deyden. 

Manly,  Manful. 

Manful  points  to  the  energy  and  vigor  of  a 
man  ;  manly  to  the  generous  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  a  man.  Hence  manful  refers  to  force, 
and  resolution  as  attributes  of  our  race,  and  is 
opposed  to  weak  or  cowardly ;  manly  has  ref- 
erence to  maturity  of  years  or  elevation  of 
spirit,  and  is  opposed  to  puerile  or  mean. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  manful  endurance  of  evil, 
and  of  manly  conduct  or  deportment. 

I  slew  him  ■manfully  in  fight, 
"Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

Shakespeare. 
Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  in  the  hall  together. 

Shakespeare. 

Manner.     See  Method. 
Marine.     See  Maritime. 

Maritime,  Marine. 

Maritime  (from  maritimus)  denotes,  pri- 
marily, bordering  on  the  sea ;  as,  a  maritime 
town,  coast,  nation,  &c. ;  and  secondarily, 
belonging  to  those  who  border  on  the  sea ; 
as,  maritime  laws,  rights,  pursuits,  &c.  Marine 
(from  mar  inns)  denotes,  primarily,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sea ;  as,  a  marine  shell,  marine 
productions,  &c. ;  and  secondarily,  "  trans- 
acted at  sea ; "  as,  marine  service ;  or  doing 
duty  on  the  sea ;  as,  marine  forces,  &c.  Hence, 
also,  marines  are  soldiers  who  do  service  in 
ships ;  the  marine  of  a  nation  is  its  shipping 
taken  collectively,  and  also  the  entire  economy 
of  its  naval  affairs. 

Marriage,  Matrimony,  Wedlock. 

Marriage  is  properly  the  act  which  unites 
the  two  parties,  and  matrimony  the  state  into 
which  they  enter.  Marriage  is,  however,  often 
used  for  the  state  as  well  as  the  act.  Wedlock 
is  the  old  Saxon  term  for  matrimony. 

"Hasty  marriages  cannot  bo  expected  to 
produce  happiness;  young  people  who  are 
eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
awaro  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their 
experience  at  the  expense  of  their  peace." — 
Crabb. 

"  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands, 
if  they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at  wed- 
lock and  resolve  to  live  single." — Johnson. 


Martial,  Warlike. 
Martial  (from  Mars,  the  god  of  war)  refers 
more  to  war  in  action,  its  array,  its  attendants, 
&c. ;  as,  martial  music,  a  martial  appearance, 
a  martial  array,  courts-martial,  &c.  Warlike 
describes  the  feeling  or  temper  which  leads  to 
war,  and  the  adjuncts  connected  with  it ;  as, 
a  roarlike  nation,  vjarlikc  preparations,  a  war- 
like indication  of  things,  &c.  The  two  words 
thus  approach  each  other  very  nearly,  and  are 
often  interchanged. 

"When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
now  martial  music  every  bosom  warms. 

Pope. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased.  Milton. 

Marvelous,  Wonderful. 
"We  speak  of  a  thing  as  wonderful  when  it 
awakens  our  surprise  and  admiration ;  as  mar- 
velous when  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  as  to  seem  nearly  or  quite  in- 
credible. The  victories  of  Napoleon  were 
wonderful;  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  which 
are  sometimes  exhibited  are  so  marvelous  that 
they  would  appear  incredible  if  not  publicly 
performed. 

I  found 
The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 
Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection.  Milton. 

Whence  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  marvelous. 

Spenser. 

Massacre,  Butchery,  Carnage. 

Massacre  denoted  originally  the  killing  of 
victims  for  sacrifice.  It  now  denotes  the  pro- 
miscuous slaughter  of  many ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  gross  error  (though  sometimes  com- 
mitted) to  speak  of  massacring  a  single  in- 
dividual. Butchery  refers  to  cold-blooded 
cruelt}'  in  the  killing  of  men  as  if  they  were 
brute  beasts.  Carnage  (from  caro,  flesh)  points 
to  slaughter  as  producing  the  heaped  up  bodies 
of  the  slain. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

Shakespeare. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  patron  of  thy  butcheries. 

Shakespeare. 

Such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable  !  and  taste 
The  savor  of  death  from  all  things  there 
That  live.  Milton. 

Maternal.     See  Motherly. 

Matrimony.     See  Marriage. 

Mature,  Ripe. 

Both  words  describe  fullness  of  growth. 
Mature  brings  to  view  the  process ;  ripe  indi- 
cates the  result.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as  ma- 
ture when  thinking  of  the  successive  stages 
through  which  it  has  passed;  as  ripe  when 
our  attention  is  directed  to  its  ends  or  uses.  A 
mature  judgment,  mature  consideration;  ripe 
fruit,  a  ripe  scholar.  A  character  is  matured 
by  experience  or  by  time ;  it  is  ripened  for 


great   usefulness    or  for   the   enjoyments   of 
heaven. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sase, 
Unskilled  in  ;peech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age. 

Pope. 
O  early  ripe !  to  thy  abundant  store, 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more. 

Detden. 

Maxim.  ♦  See  Axiom. 
Maze.'    See  Labyrinth. 
Mean.     See  Base. 
Meanness.     See  Littleness. 
To  Meditate.     See  To  Contem- 
plate. 
Meek.     See  Gentle. 
Melody.     See  Harmony. 
Member.     See  Limb. 

Memory,  Remembrance,  Recollec- 
tion, Reminiscence. 
Memory  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  the 
power  by  which  we  reproduce  past  impressions. 
Remembrance  is  an  exercise  of  that  power  when 
things  occur  spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  In 
recollection  we  make  a  distinct  effort  to  collect 
again,  or  call  back,  what  we  know  has  been 
formerly  in  the  mind.  Reminiscence  is  inter- 
mediate between  remembrance  and  recollection, 
being  a  conscious  process  of  recalling  past  oc- 
currences, but  without  that  full  and  varied  ref- 
erence to  particular  things  which  characterizes 
recollection. 

When  an  idea  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of 
the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  it  is  remem- 
brance ;  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with 
pain  and  endeavor  found,  and  brought  again  into  view, 
it  is  recollection.  Locke. 

Menace.     See  Threat.    ■ 

Mercantile,  Commercial. 
Commercial  is  the  wider  term,  being  some- 
times used  to  embrace  mercantile.  In  their 
stricter  use,  commercial  relates  to  the  shipping, 
freighting,  forwarding,  and  other  business  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  of  a  country  (whether 
external  or  internal),  that  is,  the  exchange  of 
commodities;  while  7nercantile  applies  to  the 
sale  of  merchandise  and  goods  when  brought  to 
market.  As  the  two  employments  are  to  some 
extent  intermingled,  the  two  words  are  often 
interchanged. 

The  only  procedure  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile 
term)  you  can  expect,  is  thanks.  Howell. 

Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in 
some  measure  a  merchant;  and  the  society  itself 
grows  to  be  what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

A.  Smith. 

Mercenary.     See  Venal. 
Mercy.     See  Grace. 

Method,  Mode,  Manner. 

Method  implies  arrangement ;  mode,  mere 
action  or  existence.  Method  is  a  way  of  reach- 
ing a  given  end  by  a  series  of  acts  which  tend 
to  secure  it ;  mode  relates  to  a  single  action,  to 
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the  form  or  mode,  of  existence  it  assumes  in  its 
performance.  Manner  (from  manus)  is  literally 
the  handling  of  a  thing,  and  has  a  wider  sense, 
embracing  both  method  and  mode.  An  in- 
structor may  adopt  a  good  method  of  teaching 
to  write  ;  the  scholar  may  acquire  a  bad  mode 
of  holding  his  pen ;  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
corrected  will  greatly  affect  his  success  or 
failure. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. 

Locke. 
Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  real  mode,, 
With  dishes  piled.  Milton. 

Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare. 
Shakespeare. 

Middle.  See  Midst. 
Midst,  Middle. 
Midst  is  the  superlative  of  mid  (middle),  de- 
noting the  very  center,  and  hence  implies  sur- 
rounded by,  involved  in,  in  the  thickest  of; 
as,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  of  the  waves,  of 
darffness,  &c.  Middle  has  no  such  intensive 
sense,  and  is  often  applied  to  extent  in  only 
one  direction ;  as,  the  middle  of  a  line,  of  the 
street,  &c.  Midst  is  very  frequently  used  ab- 
stractly or  figuratively ;  as,  in  the  midst  of 
afflictions,  cares,  &c. ;  middle  is  never  thus  used 
with  propriety.  "We  can  not  say,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  my  contemplations  on  that  subject,  but 
in  the  midst. 

Mild.     See  Gentle. 

Minute,    Circumstantial,    Parti- 
cular. 

A  circumstantial  account  embraces  all  the 
leading  events ;  a  particular  account  goes  fur- 
ther, and  includes  each  event  and  movement, 
though  of  but  little  importance  ;  a  minute  ac- 
count goes  further  still,  and  omits  nothing  as 
to  person,  time,  place,  adjuncts,  &c. 

"We  may  be  generally  satisfied  with  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  ordinary  events  ;  but  whatever  inter- 
ests the  feelings  can  not  be  detailed  with  too  much 
particularity  or  minuteness.  Crabb. 

Mischance.     See  Calamity. 

Mischief,  Damage,  Harm. 
Damage  (L.  damnum)  is  an  injury  which 
diminishes  the  value  of  a  thing ; .  harm  is  an  in- 
jury which  causes  trouble  or  inconvenience; 
mischief  is  an  injury  which  disturbs  the  order 
and  consistency  of  things.     "We   often   suffer 
damage  or  harm   from  accident,  or  from  the 
course   of    Providence,    but  mischief   always 
springs  from  the  perversity  or  folly  of  man. 
No  one  can  tell  the  mischiefs  which  result  to  a 
community  from  a  tattling  disposition. 
But  Calidore,  that  was  well  skilled  in  fight, 
Him  long  forbore,  and  still  his  spirit  spared, 
Lying  in  wait  how  him  he  damage  might. 

Spenser. 
"We  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  Powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shakespeare. 

"Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man, 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 

Drtden. 


Miserly. 
Mishap. 


See  Avaricious. 
See  Calamity. 


To  Mislead,  Delude. 
To  mislead  is  to  lead  astray  in  any  manner; 
to  delude  (from  de  and  ludo,  to  play  upon)  is  to 
do  it  by  exciting  the  imagination.  The  for- 
mer does  not  of  necessity  imply  any  bad  design ; 
a  man  may  mislead  us  through  false  informa- 
tion or  erroneous  judgment.  The  latter  always 
supposes  more  or  less  of  conscious  intention ; 
an  impostor  deludes  his  dupes  by  false  pretenses 
and  hypocrisy. 

Oh  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you, 
'T  was  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke.  • 

Shakespeare. 
'T  is  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill :  ' 
But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  the  offense, 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

Pope. 


Mistake. 
To  Mitigate. 


See  Blunder. 

See  To  Alleviate. 


To   Mitigate,  Assuage. 

These  words  agree  in  marking  a  diminution 
in  respect  to  violence  or  pain. 

He  who  mitigates  (from  mitis,  soft)  relaxes  in 
respect  to  harshness ;  he  who  assuages  (lit.,  to 
bring  down  or  weaken)  is  active  in  lessening  the 
pain  of  others.  A  judge  mitigates  a  sentence ; 
friends  assuage  our  afflictions.  The  same  dis- 
tinction prevails  when  these  terms  are  more 
widely  applied. 

Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser. 
Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heat  assuage, 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage. 

AnnisoN. 
Yet  is  his  hate,  his  rancor  ne'er  the  less, 
Since  naught  assuageth  malice  when  'tis  told. 

Fairfax. 

Mob,   Populace. 

Populace  (It.  popolazzo)  signifies  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  taken  collectively ;  a  mob 
(L.  mobilis,  movable)  is  a  riotous  assembly  of 
persons.  A  mob  may  bo  gathered  and  dispersed 
in  an  hour ;  the  populace  is  a  permanent  por- 
tion of  society. 

Kings  are  ambitious ;  the  nobility  haughty ;  and  the 
populace  tumultuous  and  ungovernable.      Bukke. 

He  shrunk  from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him, 
and  sacrificed  his  conscience  and  his  duty  to  the  men- 
aces of  a  mob.  Porteus. 

To  Mock.     See  To  Deride. 
Mode.     See  Method. 

Modern,  Recent. 

Modern  is  opposed  to  ancient ;  recent  to  what 
has  been  past  for  no  considerable  length  of 
time.  Modern  civilization,  improvements,  &c. ; 
recent  advices,  intelligence,  &c. 

Shall  he  among  the  ancients  rise  to  fame, 
Or  sink  with  moderns  to  contempt  and  shame? 

Francis. 
Or  should  menace  with  his  spear 
Amphytriton  recent  from  the  nether  sphere. 

Lewis. 


Modesty.     See  Basufulness,  also 
Humility. 

Moment,  Instant. 
A  moment  (L.  momentum,  a  very  small  par- 
ticle) allows  of  a  beginning   and  end ;  an  in- 
stant (L.  insians,  standing  over  us)  is  indivis- 
ible.     The   latter,   therefore,    expresses   more 
brevity  and  urgency  than  the  former.     "  Do  it 
this  instant"  requires  the  utmost  haste ;  "  Do  it 
this  moment"  admits  of  no  hesitation  or  delay. 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings' of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shakespeare. 

This  is  not  all:  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succor  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles  how  his  loved  one  fell.        PorE. 

Monastery.     See  Cloister. 

Money,  Cash. 

Money  (moneia)  was  originally  stamped  coin, 
and  afterward  any  thing  that  generally  takes 
its  place  in  buying  and  selling. —  Cash  (from 
Fr.  caisse,  a  chest)  was  originally  coin  kept  on 
hand  for  immediate  use  ;  and  hence  cash  pay- 
ments are  strictly  payments  in  coin,  though  cur- 
rent notes  are  ordinarily  received  in  such  cases, 
because  they  can  always  be  cashed  at  the  bank. 

To  prevent  abuses,  it  was  found  necessary  to  fix  a 
public  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particu- 
lar metals  as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made 
use  of  to  purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined 
money  and  of  those  public  offices  called  mints. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  A'alions. 

He  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 

And  punished  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.    Pope. 

Monomania.     See  Insanity. 
Moody,  Gloomy. 

Moody  agrees  with  gloomy  in  being  an  un- 
happy state,  but  differs  from  it  in  expressing  a 
wide  range  of  fitful  emotions,  such  as  discon- 
tent, ill  humor,  peevishness,  anger,  &c. 
Chide  him  reverently 
When  yon  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  lino  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Shakespeare. 
And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe.  Gray. 

I  have,  methinks,  a  kind  of  fever  upon  me,  a  certain 
gloominess  within  me,  doubting,  as  it  were,  betwixt 
two  passions.  Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

Morbid,  Diseased. 

Morbid  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably 
with  diseased,  but  is  commonly  applied,  in  a 
somewhat  technical  sense,  to  cases  of  a  pro- 
longed nature ;  as,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  morbid  sensibility,  &c. 

We  arc  all  diseased, 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Shakespeare. 
Of  morbid  line  his  features,  sunk  and  sad  ; 
His  hollow  eyno  shook  forth  a  sickly  light. 

Thomson. 
Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fiber  prognosti- 
cate and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in 
the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician 
is  overpowered  by  the.  very  aspect  of  the  disease. 

Burke. 
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Moreover,  Besides. 

Besides  (by  the  side  of)  denotes  simply  that 
a  connection  exists  between  what  has  been 
said  and  what  is  now  to  be  said;  as,  "Besides, 
I  had  not  time  to  go  then." — Moreover  (more 
than  all  that)  marks  the  addition  of  something 
particularly  important  to  be  considered  ;  as, 
"Moreover,  there  were  then  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  I  could  not  remove." 

Mortification".     See  Chagrin. 

Motherly,  Maternal. 

Motherly,  being  Saxon,  is  the  more  familiar 
word  of  the  two  when  both  have  the  same  mean- 
ing.— Besides  this,  maternal  is  confined  to  the 
feelings  of  a  mother  toward  her  own  children, 
whereas  motherly  (mother-like)  has  a  secondary 
sense;  as  in  the  expression,  motherly  care,  &c, 
denoting  a  care  like  that  of  a  mother  for  her 
offspring.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  growing  ten- 
dency thus  to  separate  the  two,  confining 
motherly  to  the  latter  signification. 

They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  her  motherly 
care  in  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst  young. 

Raleigh. 
"When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  can  not  hut  flatter 
myself  that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

Addison. 

Motion.     See  Movement. 
Motive,  Inducement,  Reason. 

Motive  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  in  speak- 
ing of  that  which  determines  the  choice. — ¥e 
call  it  an  inducement  when  it  is  attractive  in 
its  nature,  leading  us  forward  by  an  appeal  to 
our  natural  desires  for  good. — We  call  it  a 
reason  when  it  is  more  immediately  addressed 
to  the  intellect  in  the  form  of  argument. 

By  motive  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves, 
excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that 
be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctively. 

Edwards. 
He  lives 
Higher  degree  of  life  inducement  strong 

For  US.  SnAKESPEARE. 

I  mast  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.      Shakespeare. 

To  Mourn.    See  To  Deplore. 
Movement,  Motion. 

Motion  expresses  the  general  idea  of  "not 
being  at  rest;"  movement  points  more  espe- 
cially to  the  agent  or  thing  that  moves,  or  the 
commencement  of  motion ;  as,  the  movements 
of  an  army,  a  movement  in  society,  &c. 

Cease,  cease  thou  foaming  ocean, 
For  what's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast.  Gray. 

Could  the  whole  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  tho  mind. 

PorE. 

Multitude.    See  Throng. 

Munificence.    See  Benevolence. 

To  Murder.     See  To  Kill. 

To  Muse.     See  To  Ponder. 


Mute,  Silent,  Dumb. 

One  is  silent  who  does  not  speak;  one  is 
dumb  who  can  not,  for  want  of  the  proper 
organs ;  as,  a  child  born  dumb,  a  dumb  beast, 
&c. ;  and  hence  figuratively,  we  speak  of  a 
person  as  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  &c. 
One  is  mute  who  is  held  back  from  speaking  by 
some  special  cause ;  as,  he  was  mute  through 
fear,  mute  astonishment,  &c.  Such  is  the  case 
with  most  of  those  -who  never  speak  from  child- 
hood ;  they  are  not  ordinarily  dumb,  but  mute 
because  they  are  deaf,  and  therefore  never  learn 
to  talk ;  and  hence  their  more  appropriate  name 

is  deaf-mutes. 

Silent  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute. 

Milton. 
They  speak  not  a  word  ; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Stared  each  on  other.  Shakespeare. 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame  ; 
Struck  dumb  they  all  admired  the  godlike  man. 

Dryden. 
All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts. 

Milton. 

Mutual.    See  Reciprocal. 

Mutual,  Common. 

Common  is  applied  to  that  which  belongs 
alike,  or  in  common,  to  the  parties  concerned ; 
as,  our  common  country,  a  common  friend. 
Mutual  implies  an  interchange  of  the  thing 
spoken  of  between  the  parties;  as,  mutual 
friendship.  Hence,  to  speak  of  "a  mutual 
friend"  (as  if  a  friend  could  be  interchanged) 
is  a  gross  error;  while  it  is  proper  to  speak 
of  having  a  mutual  desire  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  a  common  friend  or  of  our  common 

country. 

More  pleasant  is  the  life 
Of  faithful  friends,  that  spend  their  goods  in  common 
without  strife.  Surrey. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight ; 
"Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  duo 
Given  and  received.  Milton. 

N. 

Name,  Appellation,  Title,  Denom- 
ination. 

Name  is  generic,  denoting  that  combination 
of  sounds  or  letters  by  which  a  person  or  thing- 
is  known  and  distinguished.  Appellation,  (from 
appello,  to  call,)  though  sometimes  put  for  name 
simply,  denotes,  more  properly,  a  descriptive 
term,  used  by  way  of  marking  some  individual 
peculiarity  or  characteristic;  as,  Charles  the 
Bold,  Philip  the  Stammerer.  A  title  is  a  term 
employed  to  point  out  one's  rank,  office,  &c. ; 
as,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Paul  the  Apostle,  &c. 
Denomination  (from  de  and  nomino,  to  name)  is 
to  particular  bodies  what  appellation  is  to  indi- 
viduals; thus  the  Church  of  Christ  is  divided 
into  different  denominations,  as  Congregational- 
ism, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 


Nasty,  Wet,  Filthy,  Foul,  Dirty. 

Any  thing  nasty  is  wet  or  damp,  (Ger.  nass, 
wet,)  and  disgusts  by  its  stickiness  or  odor. 
Not  so  with  filthy  and  foul,  which  imply  only 
that  a  thing  is  filled  or  covered  with  offensive 
matter ;  as,  filthy  clothing,  foul  vapors,  &c.  The 
English  have  a  peculiar  use  of  this  word,  call- 
ing a  rain  in  fine  drops  a  nasty  rain,  a  day  of 
such  rain  a  nasty  day,  a  sky  which  portends  it 
a  nasty  sky,  thus  retaining  the  original  sense 
of  wet  as  the  leading  idea.  They  do  the  same 
with  the  word  dirty,  speaking  of  a  dirty  rain 
and  a  dirty  day,  &c. ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  word,  like  the  other,  had  originally 
the  sense  of  wet. 


Natal. 
Nation. 


See  Native. 
See  People. 


Native,  Natural,  Natal. 

Natural  refers  to  the  nature  (naiura)  of  a 
thing,  or  that  which  springs  therefrom. — Na- 
tive (from  nascor,  natus)  to  one's  birth  or  origin ; 
as,  a  native  country,  language,  &c. ;  natal  {na- 
lalis)  to  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth;  as,  a 
natal  day  or  star.  Native  talent  is  that  which 
is  inborn;  natural  talent  is  that  -which  springs 
from  the  structure  of  the  mind.  Native  elo- 
quence is  the  result  of  strong  innate  emotion ; 
natural  eloquence  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
studied  or  artificial. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.        Shakespeabe. 

And  as  a  child  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast; 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Goldsmith. 

Propitious  star  whose  sacred  power 

Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 

Thy  radiant  voyages  forever  run.  Prioe. 


Natural. 
Nautical. 


See  Native. 
See  Naval. 


Narration. 
Narrative 


:\ 


See  Account. 


Naval,  Nautical. 

Naval  (from  navis)  is  applied  to  ships  or  a 
navy;  nautical  (from  nauta)  to  seamen  and  the 
art  of  navigation.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  naval 
as  opposed  to  a  military  engagement;  naval 
equipments  or  stores,  a  naval  triumph,  a  naval 
officer,  &c,  and  of  nautical  pursuits  or  in- 
struction, nautical  calculations,  a  nautical  alma- 
nac, &c. 

Virgil  would  insinuate,  I.  suppose,  the  great  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  a  naral  power,  such  as  extended 
commerce  and  the  dominion  of  the  ocean.    Joktin. 

He  elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depaintcd  the  nautical  compass.      Camden. 

Necessity.     See  Need. 

Need,  Necessity. 

Necessity  is  stronger  than  need;  it  places  us 
under  positive  compulsion.  "We  are  frequently 
tinder  the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of 
which  we  stand  very  greatly  in  need.  It  is 
so  also  with  the  corresponding  adjectives;  ne- 
cessitous circumstances  imply  the  direct  press- 
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ure  of  suffering;  needy  circumstances,  the  want 
of  aid  or  relief. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 

And  suuiraon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need. 

DliYDEN. 

The  art  of  onv  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

Shakespeare. 

Nefarious.     See  Iniquitous. 

Neglect.    See  Negligence. 

To  Neglect.     See  To  Slight. 

Negligence,  Neglect. 

These  two  words  are  freely  interchanged  in 
our  older  writers;  but  a  distinction  has  grad- 
ually sprung  up  between  them. 

As  now  generally  used,  negligence  is  the 
habit,  and  neglect  the  act  of  leaving  things  un- 
done or  unattended  to.  "We  are  negligent  as  a 
general  trait  of  character;  we  are  guilty  of 
neglect  in  particular  cases,  or  in  reference  to 
individuals  who  had  a  right  to  our  attentions. 
By  neglecting  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  we 
soon  acquire  habits  of  negligence.  A  clerk's 
neglect  of  his  employer's  directions  often  de- 
prives him  of  his  place. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame  ; 

With  every  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 

May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name.  Swift. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 
With  virgin  honors  let  my  hearse  be  decked, 
And  decent  emblem.  Peiok. 

Neighborhood,  Vicinity. 

Neighborhood  is  Saxon;  and  vicinity  (from 
vicinus,  near)  is  Latin.  Hence  they  differ  (as 
happens  in  respect  to  some  other  words)  in 
degree  or  strength.  Vicinity  does  not  denote 
so  close  a  connection  as  neighborhood.  A 
neighborhood  is  a  more  immediate  vicinity. 
The  houses  immediately  adjoining  a  square, 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  square ;  those 
which  are  somewhat  farther  removed  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  square. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighborhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Addison. 
There  is  a  law  of  neighborhood  which   does  not 
leave  a  man  perfectly  master  on  his  own  ground. 

The  reader  has  had  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  may  bo  desirous  of  a  general  idea  of 
its  vicinity. 

Nevertheless.     See  However. 

New.     See  Novel. 

News.     See  Tidings. 

Nice,  Pleasing. 

Nice  implies  a  union  of  delicacy  and  exact- 
ness. In  nice  food,  cookery,  taste,  &c,  delicacy 
predominates  ;  in  nice  discrimination,  manage- 
ment, workmanship,  a  nice  point  to  manage, 
&c.,  exactness  predominates. 

Of  late,  a  new  sense  has  been  introduced 
which  excludes  them  both,  viz.,  pleasing ;  as,  a 


nice  girl,  a  nice  party,  a  nice  excursion,  &c. 
We  even  hear  it  used  for  beautiful,  as  a  nice 
morning,  a  nice  day,  4c.  This  use  of  the  word, 
though  sanctioned  by  no  lexicographer,  is  ex- 
tremely common  among  the  English;  and  if 
Americans  overdo  as  to  "fine,"  they  overdo  as 
to  "nice,"  but  with  this  difference,  that  we 
always  give  the  former  its  true  sense  [see 
Fine]  while  they  rob  the  latter  of  its  original 
and  distinctive  meaning. 

Niggardly.     See  Avaricious. 

Noisome,  Noxious. 

These  words  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
interchanged ;  but  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
make  a  distinction  between  them. 

A  thing  which  is  noxious  inflicts  evil  direct- 
ly ;  as,  a  noxious  plant,  noxious  practices,  &c. ; 
a  thing  which  is  noisome  operates  with  a  re- 
moter influence;'  as,  noisome  vapors,  a  noisome 
pestilence,  4a,  and  has  the  additional  sense  of 
disgusting. 

A  garden  may  be  free  from  noxious  weeds 
or  animals;  but  if  recently  covered  with  ma- 
nure it  may  be  filled  with  a  noisome  smell. 

Kill  noxious  animals,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have.     Dkyden. 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 

Is  the  dark  habitation  where  she  dwells 

As  in  a  noisome  dungeon.  Bellingham. 

Normal,  Regular,  Ordinary. 

Regular  and  ordinary  are  popular  terms  of 
well-known  signification;  normal  has  now  a 
more  specific  sense,  arising  out  of  its  use  in 
science.  A  thing  is  normal,  or  in  its  normal 
state,  when  strictly  conformed  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  which  make  it  what  it 
is.  It  is  abnormal  when  it  departs  from  those 
principles.  A  normal  school  is  one  where  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

To  Notice.     See  To  Remark. 

Notwithstanding,  In  spite  of, 
Despite. 

These  words  and  phrases  are  often  inter- 
changed, but  .there  is  a  difference  between 
them  chiefly  in  strength. 

Notwithstanding  is  the  weaker  term,  and 
simply  points  to  some  obstacle  that  may  ex- 
ist ;  as,  I  shall  go  notwithstanding  the  rain. — 
In  spite  or  despite  of  has  reference  primarily  to 
active  opposition  to  be  encountered  from  others ; 
as,  "  I'll  be  in  man's  despite  a  monarch ;"  "  I'll 
keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world." — 
Shakespeare.  Hence,  these  words  when  ap- 
plied to  things  suppose  greater  opposition  than 
notwithstanding ;  as,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty, 
he  at  last  succeeded.  "In  spite  of  all  applica- 
tions, tho  patient  grew  worse  every  day." — 
Arbuthnot. 

'  The  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  will  decide 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  used.  We  should 
say,  "  He  was  thrust  rudely  out  of  doors,  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties,"  rather  than  "notwith- 
standing.'1''    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 


more  civil  to  say,  "Notwithstanding  all  you 
have  said,  I  must  still  ditt'er  from  you."  "In 
spite  of,"  might  seem  rude  and  ungentlemanly. 

To  Nourish.     See  To  Nurture. 

Novel,  New. 
Every  thing  at  its  first  occurrence  is  new ;  a 
thing  is  novel  when  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  as  to  strike  us  with! 
surprise.  That  is  a  new  sight  which  is  beheld  1 
for  the  first  time  ;  that  is  a  novel  sight  which  j 
was  either  never  seen  before  or  is  seen  but  j 
seldom.  We  have  daily  new  inventions,  but  a  I 
novel  one  supposes  some  very  peculiar  means  I 
of  attaining  its  end.  Novel  theories  are  re- 
garded with  distrust,  as  likely  to  prove  more 
ingenious  than  sound. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker  ; 
Each  minute  seems  a  neic  one.        Shakespeare. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelt;/  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

COWPEE. 

Noxious.     See  Noisome. 

To  Nullify.     See  To  Abolish. 

Nunnery.     See  Cloister. 

To  Nurture,  Nourish,  Cherish. 

Nourish  (from  Fr.  nourice,  a  nurse)  denotes 
to  supply  with  food  or  cause  to  grow ;  as,  to 
nourish  a  plant,  to  nourish  rebellion.     To  nur- 
ture (from  nutrio,  to  support)  is  to  train  up  with 
a  fostering  care,  like  that  of  a  mother ;  as,  to  I 
nurture  into  strength,  to  nurture  in  sound  prin- 
ciples ;  to  cherish  is  to  hold  and  treat  as  dear 
(Fr.  cherir) ;  as,  to  cherish  hopes  or  affections. 
Through  her  nourished  powers  enlarged  by  thee, 
She  springs  aloft.  Thomson. 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend, 
Ordained  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred.  Milton. 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Siiakespeaee. 


0. 


Obdurate,  Callous,  Hardened. 

Callous  denotes  a  deadening  of  the  sensibil- 
ities; as,  a  callous  conscience. — Hardened  im- 
plies a  general  and  settled  disregard  for  the 
claims  of  interest,  duty,  and  sympathy  ;  as, 
hardened  in  vice. —  Obdurate  rises  still  higher 
(L.  obduratus),  and  implies  an  active  resistance 
of  the  heart  and  will  against  the  pleadings  of 
compassion  and  humanity. 

Fattened  in  vice,  so  callous  and  so  gross, 

Ho  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss. 

Dktden. 
And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  prido  and  hardening  in  his  strength, 
Glories.  Milton. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart; 

He  does  not  feel  for  man.  Cowpee. 

Objective,  Subjective. 
Objective  is  applied  to  things  which  are  ex- 
terior to  tho  mind,  and  objects  of  its  attention; 
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subjective  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself. 
Hence,  an  objective  motive  is  some  outward 
thing  awakening  desire  ;  a  subjective  motive  is 
some  internal  feeling  or  propensity.  Objective 
views  are  those  which  are  governed  by  out- 
ward things ;  subjective  views  are  produced  or 
modified  by  internal  feeling.  Walter  Scott's 
poetry  is  chiefly  objective ;  that  of  Wordsworth 
is  eminently  subjective. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes  what 
is  to  be  ret'ered  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  ego ;  object- 
ive what  belongsto  the  object  of  thought,the  non  ego. 

Philosophy,  being  the  essence  of  knowledge,  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  funda- 
mental and  thorough  going  analysis,  the  distinction  of 
the  subject  and  object  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that 
to  philosophy  the  subject  of  knowledge  would  be  by 
preeminence  the  subject,  and  the  object  of  knowledge 
the  object.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  object 
and  objective,  the  subject  and  subjective  should  be 
employed  by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compen- 
diously to  denote  the  grand  discrimination  about 
which  philosophy  was  constantly  employed,  and 
which  no  others  could  be  found  so  precisely  and 
promptly  to  express.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Obliging,  Kind,  Complaisant. 

One  is  kind  who  desires  to  see  others  happy  ; 
one  is  complaisant  who  endeavors  to  make 
them  so  in  social  intercourse  by  attentions  cal- 
culated to  please ;  one  who  is  obliging  per- 
forms some  actual  service,  or  has  the  disposition 
to  do  so.  We  may  be  kind  without  being  ob- 
trusive, obliging  without  being  officious,  and 
complaisant  without  being  servile. 

Obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 

All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  metin  me.  Pope. 

By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 

To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  Shakespeare. 

Scarce  to  wise  Peters  complaisant  enough, 
And  something  said  of  Charters  much  too  rough. 

Pope. 

Oblivion.     See  Forgetfulnfss. 
Obscurity.     See  Darkness. 
Obsequious.     See  Yielding. 

Observance,  Observation. 

These  words  branch  out  from  two  distinct 
senses  of  observe.  (1.)  To  observe  means  to 
keep  strictly  ;  as,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
hence  observance  denotes  the  keeping  of  a  rule 
or  law  with  strictness ;  as,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  &c.  (2.)  To  observe  means  to  consider 
attentively,  or  remark ;  and  hence  observation 
denotes  either  the  act  of  observing,  or  some  re- 
mark made  as  the  result  thereof.  Hence  we 
ought  not  to  say  the  observation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, &c,  though  the  word  was  formerly  so 
used. 

The  Pharisees  wero  curious  in  external  ob- 
servances •  the  astronomers  are  curious  in  ce- 
lestial observations. 

Love  rigid  honesty, 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws. 

Roscommon. 

Observation.     See  Observance. 

To  Observe.     See  To  Remark. 

Obsolete.     See  Ancient. 

Obstacle.     See  Impediment. 


Obstinacy,  Pertinacity. 

Pertinacity  (from  per  and  teneo)  denotes  great 
firmness  in  holding  on  to  a  thing ;  as,  pertina- 
city of  opinion,  &c. —  Obstinacy  (from  ob  and 
teneo)  is  great  firmness  in  holding  out  against 
persuasion,  attack,  &e. ;  as  obstinacy  of  will. 
The  former  consists  in  adherence,  the  latter  in 
resistance.  Pertinacity  is  often  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  obstinacy  is  almost  always  taken  in  a 
bad  one  ;  but  not  so  the  adjective  obstinate,  for 
we  speak  with  applause  of  the  obstinate  defense 
of  a  fortress,  &c. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake,  and 
if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  error. 

Brown. 

Every  degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  is  one  step  to 
rebellion.  South. 

Obstinate.     See  Stubborn. 

Obstruction,  Obstacle. 

'  Obstacle  is  stronger  than  obstruction  ;  the 
latter  (from  obslruo)  serves  to  impede  or  hin- 
der; the  former  (from  obsto)  acts  with  direct 
resistance.  We  remove  obstructions ;  we  sur- 
mount obstacles. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an  in- 
timate friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune. 

Collier. 
Here  the  king  met  with  all  the  obstructions  and 
difficulties  his  enraged  enemies  could  lay  in  his  way. 

Clarendon. 

To  Obtain,  Get,  Gain,  Acquire. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  all  these 
terms.  We  may,  indeed,  with  only  a  slight 
change  of  sense,  substitute  get  for  either  of 
them ;  as,  to  get  or  to  gain  a  prize  ;  to  gel  or  to 
obtain  an  employment ;  to  get  or  to  acquire  a 
language. — To  gam  is  to  get  by  striving ;  and 
as  this  is  often  a  part  of  our  good  fortune,  the 
word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously.  Thus,  we  gain  a  vic- 
tory, we  gain  a  cause,  we  gain  an  advantage, 
&c. — To  obtain  (from  ob  and  teneo,  to  hold  on 
to)  excludes  the  idea  of  chance,  and  implies 
some  effort  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that 
which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reach. 
Whatever  we  thus  seek,  and  get,  we  obtain, 
whether  by  our  own  exertions  or  those  of 
others;  whether  bj'  good  or  bad  means;  wheth- 
er permanently  or  only  for  a  time.  Thus  a 
man  obtains  an  employment,  he  obtains  the  in- 
formation he  desired,  he  obtains  an  answer  to 
a  letter,  &c. — To  acquire  (from  ad  and  quairo, 
to  seek  after)  is  more  limited  and  specific.  We 
acquire  by  our  own  efforts,  while  we  obtain  by 
the  efforts  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves ;  as, 
to  acquire  property,  reputation,  &c.  Wo  acquire 
what  comes  to  us  gradually  in  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  our  abilities,  while  we  obtain  what 
comes  in  any  way,  provided  we  desire  it.  Thus 
wo  acquire  knowledge,  honor,  &c.  What  we 
acquire  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  perma- 
nently our  own ;  as,  to  acquire  a  language,  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  &c.  Even  when  wo 
speak  of  acquiring  property,  wo  regard  it  for 
the  time  being  as  a  permanent  possession, 
though  it  may  afterwards  be  taken  away. 


I  To  Obtrude,  Intrude. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place, 
society,  &c,  without  right,  or  uninvited;  to 
obtrude  is  to  force  one's  self,  remarks,  opinions, 
&c,  upon  persons  with  whom  he  has  no  such 
intimacy  as  to  justify  such  boldness. 

Forgive  me,  fair  one,  if  officious  friendship 
Intrudes  on  your  repose,  and  comes  thus  late 
To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  success.    Eowi. 

"  Why  should'st  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  aeceptii.ee  it  can  find?" 

Obvious.     See  Manifest. 

Occasion.     See  Opportunity. 

Odd.     See  Quaint. 

Odium,  Hatred. 

Hatred  is  a  thing  we  exercise ;  odium  is  a 
thing  we  endure ;  in  this  sense,  the  former  is 
active  and  the  latter  passive.  We  speak  of 
having  a  hatred  for  a  man,  but  not  of  having 
an  odium  toward  him.  A  tyrant  incurs  the 
hatred  of  all  good  men,  and,  by  his  actions, 
brings  upon  himself  the  public  odium.  The 
odium  of  an  offense  may  sometimes  fall  unjustly 
upon  one  who  is  innocent. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully." 

Inventors  of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people, 
seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  on  their  master. 

Davenant. 

Officious.     See  Impertinent. 

Offset.     See  Set  off. 

Open.     See  Candid,  also  Ingenuous. 

Opinion.     See  Sentiment. 

Opponent.     See  Adversary. 

Opportunity,  Occasion. 

An  occasion  (from  ob  and  cadere)  is  that 
which  falls  in  our  way,  or  presents  itself  in  the 
course  of  events ;  an  opportunity  (from  ob  and 
partus)  is  a  convenience  or  fitness  of  time, 
place,  &c,  for  the  doing  of  a  thing.  Hence, 
opportunities  often  spring  out  of  occasions.  We 
may  have  occasion  to  meet  a  person  frequently 
without  getting  an  oppiortunity  to  converse  with 
him  (as  we  desire)  on  a  given  subject.  We  act 
as  the  occasion  may  require ;  we  embrace  or 
improve  an  opportunity. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge!  Shakespeare. 

Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity, 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Shakespeare. 

Option,  Choice. 

Op^'ora  (from  L.  optio)  is  liberty  to  choose,  and 
has  respect  to  freedom  from  external  constraint 
in  the  act  of  choosing ;  choice  is  an  act  of  the 
will  itself.  We  leave  a  thing  to  a  man's  option, 
and  he  makes  his  choice.  "  While  they  talk  we 
must  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  jacobins. 
We  have  no  other  option." — Burke. 


Oration. 
Orb. 


See  Harangue. 
See  Globe. 
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Ordinary.     See  Normal. 

Ordinary,  Common. 

A  thing  is  common  in  which  many  persons 
share  or  partake  ;  as,  a  common  practice.  A 
thing  is  ordinary  when  it  is  apt  to  come  round 
in  the  orderly  or  regular  succession  of  events ; 
as,  the  ordinary  course.  "When  used  in  the 
sense  of  inferior,  ordinary  marks  a  want  of  that 
which  distinguishes;  as,  an  ordinary  face; 
common  denotes  the  want  of  that  which  at- 
tracts or  interests. 

"It  was  long  the  common  opinion  that  the 
sun  turned  round  the  earth.  It  is  the  ordinary 
employment  of  astronomers  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies. — A  man  of  ordi- 
nary understanding  need  not  be  misled  by  false 
reasoning.  A  common  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects." — Crabb. 

Origin,    Source. 

Origin  (from  orior)  denotes  the  rise  or  com- 
mencement of  a  thing ;  source  presents  itself 
under  the  image  of  a  fountain  flowing  forth  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  influences.  The  origin 
of  moral  evil  has  been  much  disputed,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  calamities  of  our  race. 

"  No.  I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as 
he  did,  with  the  origin  of  ideas :  the  proper 
starting  post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  treat 
of  their  signs." — Tooke. 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither,  brought. 

Wallek. 

To  Ornament.     See  To  Adorn. 
Ostentation.     See  Parade. 

Ought,  Should. 

Both  words  imply  obligation,  but  ought  is 
the  stronger.  Should  denotes  an  obligation  of 
propriety,  expediency,  &c. ;  ought  denotes  an 
obligation  of  duty.  "We  should  be  neat  in  our 
persons ;  we  should  avoid  giving  offense.  We 
ought  to  speak  truth;  we  ought  to  obey  the 
laws. 

Outline.     See  Sketch. 

Outrage.     See  Affront. 

To  Overcome.     See  To  Conquer. 

Over  one's  signature,  &c,  Under 
one's  signature,  &c. 

It  has  always  been  English  usage  to  say 
"under  one's  signature,"  as  we  say  "under 
one's  hand,"  "under  one's  seal."  Some,  in  this 
country,  have  imagined  "  over  one's  signature" 
to  be  more  correct;  but  they  forget  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  paper  containing  the  instru- 
ment or  mass  of  thought  to  be  verified.  This 
is  under  the  hand  in  signing,  as  it  is  under  the 
seal  when  affixed,  though,  in  either  case,  the 
written  words  may  be  above.  Hence,  unless 
we  are  ready  to  say,  "over  one's  hand  and 
seal,"  we  ought  not  to  say  over  one's  signa- 
ture. 


Mr.  Pickering,  in  Ins  Vocabulary  of  Ameri- 
canisms, when  speaking  on  this  subject  says, 
"  A  few  of  our  writers  still  countenance  this 
unwarrantable  innovation;  but  the  principle, 
on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the 
whole  language.  The  use  of  the  word  under, 
in  phrases  like  those  above  mentioned,  is  as 
well  established  as  any  English  idiom,"  and 
goes  on  to  prove  it  by  adducing  numerous  in- 
stances from  .the  best  English  authors.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  any  writer  in 
Great  Britain  was  ever  betrayed  into  the  use 
of  over  for  under,  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  editor  of  the  New  York  Liter- 
ary World  says  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
"Had  our  friend  TJ.,  of  Philadelphia,  duly 
meditated  this  matter,  he  never  would  have 
sent  us  a  letter  with  such  an  unpoetical  ex- 
pression in  it  as  the  very  common  blunder  of 
'over  the  signature.'  As  a  lawyer  he  must  at 
least  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  phrase 
'  given  under  my  hand  and  seal,'  as  a  truo 
English  idiom,  albeit  the  hand  and  seal  (which 
in  this  instance  constitute  '  the  signature')  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  document.  We  do 
not  talk  of  a  vessel  sailing  '  over'  the  flag  of 
the  "United  States,  when  her  ensigns  are  sent 
below  at  sunset!" 


To  Overthrow. 
To  Overturn. 


See  To  Demolish. 
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Pagan,  Gentile,  Heathen. 

Gentile  (from  gens)  was  applied  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to  the  Jews. 
Pagan  (from  paganus,  a  villager)  was  the  name 
given  to  idolaters  in  the  early  Christian  chureh, 
because  the  villagers,  being  most  remote  from 
the  centers  of  instruction,  remained  for  a  long 
time  unconverted. — Heathen  (Sax.  heathen,  one 
living  in  the  country)  has  the  same  origin. 
Pagan  is  now  more  properly  applied  to  rude 
and  uncivilized  idolaters,  while  heathen  em- 
braces all  who  practice  idolatry. 

Painting.     See  Picture. 

Pair,  Flight,  Set. 

Originally,  pair  was  not  confined  to  two 
things,  but  was  applied  to  any  number  of 
pares,  or  equal  things,  that  go  together.  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  a  pair  (set)  of  chess-men ; 
also  he  and  Lord  Bacon  speak  of  a  pair  (pack) 
of  cards.  A  "pair  of  stairs"  was,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  expression,  as  given  by 
the  earlier  lexicographers,  Howell,  &c,  and  is 
still  in  general  use,  though  flight  was  also  in- 
troduced at  a  later  period. 

To  Palliate,  Extenuate,  Cloak. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  are  used  in 
a  figurative  sense  in  reference  to  our  treatment 
of  wrong  action. 

"We  cloak  (cover  as  if  with  a  cloak)  in  order 
completely  to  conceal.  We  extenuate  a  crime 
(from  ex  and  tenuis)  when  we  endeavor  to  show 


that  it  is  less  than  has  been  supposed;  we  pal- 
liate a  crime  (from  pallium,  a  cloak)  when  we 
endeavor  to  cover  or  conceal  its  enormity,  at 
least  in  part.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  soften 
some  of  its  features,  and  thus  palliate  ap- 
proaches toward  extenuate  till  they  have  be- 
come nearly  or  quite  identical. 

"  To  palliate  is  not  now  used,  though  it  once 
was,  in  the  sense  of  wholly  cloaking  or  cover- 
ing over,  as  it  might  be,  our  sins,  but  in  that 
of  extenuating ;  to  palliate  our  faults  is  not  to 
hide  them  altogether,  but  to  seek  to  diminish 
their  guilt  in  part." — Trench  on  Words. 

Paltry.     See  Contemptible. 

Panegyric.     See  Eulogy. 

Pang.     See  Agony. 

Pantaloons.     See  Trovsers. 

Para.de,  Ostentation. 

Parade  (from  paratus,  a  fitting  out  or  setting 
forth)  is  a  pompous  exhibition  of  things  for  the 
purpose  of  display;  ostentation  (from  ostendo, 
to  show  forth)  now  generally  indicates  a  pa- 
rade of  virtues  or  other  qualities  for  which  one 
expects  to  be  honored. 

"Parade  is  a  forced  effort  to  attract  notice; 
as,  when  a  man  makes  a  parade  of  his  wealth, 
his  knowledge,  his  charities ;  ostentation  in- 
cludes the  purpose  for  which  the  display  is 
made,  viz.,  to  be  seen  and  applauded  by 
others." — Crabb.  "It  was  not  in  the  mere 
parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  their  power." — Robertson.  "We 
are  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  titles,  the  os- 
tentation of  learning,  and  the  noise  of  victo- 
ries."— Spectator. 

Pardon.  See  Forgiveness. 
Parsimonious.     See  Avaricious. 

Parsimony.  See  Economy. 
Part.    See  Portion,  also  Section. 

Particular.     See  Minute. 

Passage.     See  Vestibule. 

Passion,  Feeling,  Emotion. 

When  airy  feeling  or  emotion  completely  mas- 
ters the  mind,  we  call  it  a  passion ;  as,  a  pas- 
sion for  music,  dress,  &c. ;  especially  is  anger 
(when  thus  extreme)  called  pass /ore.  The  mind, 
in  such  cases,  is  considered  as  having  lost  its 
self-control,  and  become  the  passive  instrument 
of  the  feeling  in  question. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 

As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embrae'd  despair. 

SuAKESl'EAllE. 

Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  anil  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime  condemn'd 
For  over  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain. 

Milton. 
The   term  passion,   and  its  adverb  passionatehi, 
often  express  a  very  strong  predilection  for  any  pur- 
suit, or  object  of  taste;  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness for  any  thing.  Cogan. 
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Patience,  Resignation. 

Patience  (from  patior,  to  suffer)  refers  to  the 
quietness  or  self-possession  of  one's  own  spirit 
under  sufferings,  provocations,  &c. ;  resignation 
(from  re  and  signo,  to  sign  away)  to  his  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  another.  The  stoic  may  be 
patient;  the  Christian  is  both  patient  and  re- 
signed. 

In  medical  language,  a  person  oppressed 
with  disease  is  called  a  patient,  or  an  involun- 
tary sufferer,  and  the  calmness  with  which  he 
submits  is  called  patience,  that  is,  the  mind  yields 
with  tranquillity  to  the  pains  and  indispositions 
of  the  body. — Cogan". 

Resignation  superadds  to  patience  a  submis- 
sive disposition  respecting  the  intelligent  cause 
of  our  uneasiness.  It  acknowledges  both  the 
power  and  the  right  of  a  superior  to  afflict. — 
Cogan. 

Pauperism.     See  Poverty. 
Pause.     See  Cessation. 

Peaceable,  Peaceful. 

Peaceable  describes  the  state  of  an  individual, 
nation,  &c,  in  reference  to  external  hostilhVy, 
attack,  &c. ;  peaceful,  in  respect  to  internal 
disturbance.  The  former  denotes  "in  the 
spirit  of  peace;"  the  latter,  "  in  the  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  peace."  A  peaceable  disposi- 
tion ;  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  difficulties ;  a 
peaceful  life. 

"What  do  these  worthies, 
But  roh,  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  aud  enslave 
Peaceable  nations.  Milton. 

As  one  disnrm'd,  his  anger  all  he.  lost ; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 

Milton. 

Peaceful.     See  Peaceable. 
Peculiar,  Special,  Especial. 

Peculiar  is  from  the  Roman  peculium,  which 
was  a  thing  emphatically  and  distinctively  one's 
own,  and  hence  was  dear.  The  former  sense 
always  belongs  to  peculiar ;  as,  a  peculiar 
style,  peculiar  manners,  &c. ;  and  usually  so 
much  of  the  latter  as  to  involve  feelings  of  in- 
terest; as,  peculiar  care,  watchfulness,  satis- 
faction, &c.  Nothing  of  this  kind  belongs  to 
special  and  especial.  They  mark  simply  the 
relation  of  species  to  genus,  and  denote  that 
there  is  something  in  this  case  more  than  or- 
dinary;  as,  a  special  act  of  Congress;  especial 
pains,  &c. 

And  beheld 
Beauty,  which  either  waking  or  asleep 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.  Milton. 

The  gods  still  listen'd  to  their  constant  prayer, 
And  made  the  poets  their  peculiar  care. 

Pitt. 

Naught  so  vile  that  on  tlio  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  tho  earth  somo  special  good  doth  givo. 
Shakespeare. 

Peevish.     See  Fretful. 

Penetration.     See  Discernment, 

also  Sagacity. 

Penurious.     See  Avaricious. 
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People,  Nation. 

When  speaking  of  a  state  we  use  people  for 
the  mass  of  the  community,  as  distinguished 
from  their  rulers,  and  nation  for  the  entire  polit- 
ical body,  including  the  rulers.  In  another 
sense  of  the  term,  nation  (from  natus)  describes 
those  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  ; 
and  in  this  sense  the  Germans  regard  them- 
selves as  one  nation,  though  politically  subject 
to  different  forms  of  government.' 

If  lawe  stoude  with  the  right, 

The  peopile  is  glad  and  stout  vpright.     Gowek. 

Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Cowpee. 

To  Perceive,  Discern. 

To  perceive  a  thing  (from  per  and  capio,  to 
take  in)  is  to  apprehend  it  as  presented  to  the 
senses  or  the  intellect ;  to  discern  (from  dis  and 
cerno,  to  separate)  is  to  mark  differences,  or  to 
see  a  thing  as  distinguished  from  others  around 
it.  "We  may  perceive  a  man  and  a  woman  afar 
off,  without  being  able  to  discern  which  is  the 
one  and  which  the  other. — Discern,  however, 
is  more  commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

We  perceive  that  which  is  clear  or  obvious ; 
we  discern  that  which  is  remote,  or  which  re- 
quires much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 

u  We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his 
actions.  We  perceive  light,  darkness,  colors, 
or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.  We 
discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and 
consequences  of  actions,  &c.  A  child  may 
perceive  according  to  the  quickness  of  its 
senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
co/ding  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and 
understanding." — Crabb. 

Perception.     See  Sensation. 

To  Perform.     See  To  Accomplish. 

Peril.     See  Danger. 

To  Perjure,  Forswear. 

These  words  have  been  interchanged  to  a 
great  extent  by  our  best  writers.  In  modern 
usage,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate 
them,  unless  it  be  in  poetry. 

Forswear  (from  for,  against,  and  swear)  ap- 
plies to  all  kinds  of  oaths.  Perjure  (from  per 
and  juro,  to  swear)  applies  in  a  legal  sense, 
(which  is  now  becoming  the  general  one,)  to 
oaths  administered  by  a  civil  magistrate.  A 
subject  forsivears  himself  when  he  breaks  his 
oath  of  allegiance ;  a  witness  perjures  himself 
when  he  swears  to  what  ho  knows  to  be  false. 

I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more;  but  Hoforsieear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  tho  former  favors. 

SlIAKESr-EAEK. 

"  Perjury  is  a  crime  committed  when  a 
lawful  oath  is  administered  in  some  judicial 
proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  willfully, 
absolutely  and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material  to 
tho  issuo  or  point  in  question." — Blaokstone. 


Permanent.     See  Lasting. 
Permission.     See  Leave. 

To  Permit,  Allow,  Suffer. 
To  permit  (from  permitto,  to  give  leave)  is 
more  positive,  denoting  a  decided  assent  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  To  allow  (from  ad  and 
loco,  to  let)  is  more  negative,  and  imports  only 
acquiescence  or  an  abstinence  from  prevention. 
To  suffer  (from  sub  and  fero,  to  bear)  is  used 
in  cases  where  our  feelings  are  adverse,  but  we 
do  not  think  best  to  resist.  The  instructor  of 
a  school  may  suffer  some  things  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, which  he  does  not  aUoio ;  and  may  allow 
certain  practices,  at  least  for  a  time,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  directly  permit.  When  we 
say,  in  social  intercourse,  "  allow  me  to  do  this," 
the  expression  is  not  so  strong  as,  "permit  me 
to  do  this,"  which  implies  a  more  positive  ac- 
quiescence. "  Suffer  me  to  do  this"  is  stronger, 
and  supposes  that  there  may  be  something  un- 
pleasant in  the  thing  proposed. 

Perpetual.     See  Constant. 
To  Perplex.     See  To  Embarrass. 

To  Persevere,  Continue,  Persist. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to 
these  words. 

Continue  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  simply 
to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto.  To  persevere 
(from  per  and  severus,  very  strict  or  rigid)  is  to 
continue  in  a  given  course  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, &c,  from  a  desire  to  obtain  our  end. 
To  persist  (from  per  and  sisto,  to  stand  firm 
throughout)  is  to  continue  from  a  determination 
of  will  not  to  give  up.  The  former  is  always 
used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  frequently  in  a 
bad  one. 

"We  continue  in  some  course  of  action  from 
habit  or  casualty ;  we  persevere  from  reflection 
and  the  exercise  of  one's  judgment ;  we  persist 
either  from  attachment  or  from  a  general  fixity 
and  determination  of  character." — "Persevere  is 
applied  only  to  matters  of  some  importance 
which  demand  a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind  ; 
persist  is  used  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  important  oc- 
casions. A  learner  perseveres  in  his  studies ;  a 
child  may  persist  in  making  a  request,  until  he 
has  obtained  the  object  of  his  desire." — Crabb. 

To  Persist.     See  To  Persevere. 

Perspicuity.     See  Clearness. 
To  Persuade.     See  To  Convince. 

Pertinacity.     Sec  Obstinacy. 

Perverse,  Froward. 

One  who  is  froward  (from  fro,  against,  and 
loard,  lit,  looking  away  from)  is  capricious,  and 
reluctant  to  obey.  One  who  is  pervi  rse  (from 
perversus,  lit.,  distorted)  has  a  settled  obstinacy 
of  will,  and  likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  will  of  others. 

" Froivardness  lies  in  the  temper  and  spirit; 
it  chooses  to  please  itself  without   regard  to 
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others;  it  is  fitful  and  changeable.  To  fret 
and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of  our 
wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of  froward 
children."— Blair.  "Perversity  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
malignity ;  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked ; 
it  likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction 
to  another's  will." — Crabb.  "  Interference  of 
interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition,  may  oc- 
casionally lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good." — Blair. 

Pervert.     See  Convert. 

Petulant.     See  Captious. 

Phraseology.     See  Diction. 

Picture,  Painting. 
Every  kind  of  drawing  is  a  picture,  whether 
in  pencil,  crayons,  or  india-ink,  &c. ;  a  painting 
is  a  representation  by  means  of  color.  This 
holds  good  in  a  figurative  sense ;  the  historian 
draws  a  lively  picture,  the  poet  paints  in  glow- 
ing colors. 

Justice  is  pictured  blind,  not  because  it  is  to  be 
without  the  eye  of  knowledge,  but  the  eye  of  par- 
tiality. Smith. 
True  poetry  the  painter's  power  displays ; 
True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  lays; 
The  rival  sisters  fond  of  equal  fame, 
Alternate  change  their  office  and  their  name. 

Mason. 

Piece,  Distance. 
The  radical  idea  is  that  of  something  sepa- 
rate or  distinct ;  as,  a  piece  of  timber  or  land, 
a  piece  of  music  or  composition,  a  piece  cf  work, 
a  piece  of  ordnance.  All  of  apiece  means  all  of 
the  same  sort.  Some,  among  our  common 
people,  use  piece  for  distance  in  phrases  like 
this :  "  He  went  forward  a  piece"  meaning 
over  a  piece  or  portion  of  the  road.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  such  an  expression  has 
no  sanction  in  good  usage,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  a  gross  vulgarism. 

Piety.     See  Religion. 
Pilgrimage.     See  Journey. 

Pillage,  Plunder. 

Pillage  (Fr.  piller,  to  strip  or  peel)  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  act  of  stripping  the  sufferers  of 
their  goods,  while  plunder  (Ger.  plundern,  to 
bear  off)  refers  to  the  removal  of  the  things 
thus  taken.  Under  these  aspects  the  words 
are  freely  interchanged. 

I  fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
"Within  a  town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged, 
"Will  be  too  costly,  and  too  troublesome. 

Maklow. 
Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters, 
To  pay  themselves  with  plunder.  Otwat. 

Pique,  Spite,  Grudge. 
Pique  (Fr.  piquer,  to  prick  or  sting)  denotes 
a  quick  sense  of  resentment  for  some  supposed 
neglect  or  injury,  but  the  feeling  is  not  usually 
permanent  or  marked  by  malevolence.  Spite 
is  a  stronger  term,  denoting  settled  ill-will  or 
malice,  with  a  desire  to  injure,  as  the  result  of 
extreme  irritation.     Grudge  (lit.,  a  murmuring) 


goes  still  further,  denoting  cherished  and  secret 
enmity  with  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

A  pique  is  usually  of  recent  date  ;  a  grudge 
is  that  which  has  long  subsisted ;  spite  more 
usually  implies  a  disposition  to  cross  or  vex 
others  in  trifling  matters. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  ho 
stands  as  a  looker  on,  when  the  government  is  at- 
tacked. Addison. 
There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone.                                  Siiakespeaee. 

Done  all.  to  spile 
The  great  Creator  ;  but  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton. 

Pitiful.     See  Contemptible. 

.    Pity,  Sympathy,  Compassion. 

Sympathy  is  literally  fellow-feeling,  and  there- 
fore requires  a  certain  degree  of  equality  in 
situation,  circumstances,  &c.  to  its  fullest  exer- 
cise. Compassion  (from  cum  and  potior,  to 
suffer  with)  is  deep  tenderness  for  another 
under  severe  or  inevitable  misfortune.  Pity 
regards  its  object  not  only  as  suffering  but 
weak,  and  hence  as  inferior.  Scott,  speaking  of 
the  Douglas,  says, — 

"And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd." 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given, 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 
It  is  the  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie 
"Which  heart  to  heart  and  mind  to  mind 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.  Scott. 

Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection,  which  is 
excited,  either  by  the  actual  distress  of  its  object  or 
by  some  impending  calamity  which  appears  inevitable. 

Cogan. 

To  Place.     See  To  Put. 

Plain.     See  Manifest. 

Plan.     See  Scheme. 

Plausible,  Specious. 

Both  these  words  have  a  bad  sense. 

Plausible  (from  plausibilis,  sounding  well)  de- 
notes that  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  ear,  and 
yet  leaves  distrust  in  the  judgment. — Specious 
(from  speciosus,  making  a  fair  show)  describes 
that  which  carries  a  fair  appearance  to  the  eye, 
and  yet  may  cover  something  false.  Many 
plausible  arguments  and  specious  pretenses  have 
been  brought  forward  to  defend  the  cause  of 
wickedness. 

"  An  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well-con- 
nected narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  be- 
lief of  its  justice  ;  it  is  specious  when  its  fallacy 
is  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it 
wears." — Crabb. 

"In  this  superficial  way  indeed,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but 
it  is  not  enlarged  as  it  should  be  in  its  knowl- 
edge."— Locke. 

"  The  guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar. This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable. " — John'son. 

Pleasant,  Pleasing,  Agreeable. 
Pleasant    is  more    particularly   applied    to 
things  in  the  concrete  ;  as,  pleasant  weather,  a 


pleasant  day,  ride,  situation,  &c.  A  late  En- 
glish writer  says,  "  It  was  formerly  used  to  de- 
scribe merry  and  playful  conversation,  or  a 
jocose  and  lively  person,  but  is  now  in  a  "Teat 
measure  withdrawn  from  persons  and  applied 
to  things." — When  we  apply  pleasing  to  tilings, 
it  is  usually  in  their  abstract  relations ;  as,  a 
pleasing  variety,  interchange,  &c.  In  respect 
to  persons,  pleasing  is  generally  used  to  de- 
scribe personal  qualities;  as,  a  pleasing  ad- 
dress, countenance,  &c.  — Agreeable  is  more 
used  of  social  qualities  and  relations ;  as,  an 
agreeable  conversation,  agreeable  society,  &c. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  in  all 
cases  very  accurately  observed. 

Pleasing.     See  Nice,  also  Pleasant. 

Pledge.     See  Earnest. 

Plenteous.     See  Ample. 

Plenty.      See  Abundance. 

Plunder,  Baggage,  Luggage. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States  a  traveler's 
luggage  is  familiarly  called  plunder.  This 
strange  use  of  the  term  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Germans,  who  abound  in  that  quar- 
ter, plunder  being  a  vulgar  term  in  German  for 
baggage,  from  plundern,  to  bear  or  carry  of. 

"An  American,"  saysS.  T.  Coleridge,  "by  his  boast- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  generally,  but 
more  especially  in  their  language,  once  provoked  me 
to  tell  him  that '  on  that  head  the  least  said  the  better, 
as  the  Americans  presented  the  extraordinary  anom- 
aly of  a  people  without  a  language — that  they  had 
mistaken  the  English  language  for  baggage  (which  is 
called  plunder  in  America)  and  liSd  stolen  it.'" 

Conversations  and  Recollections. 

Plunder.     See  Pillage. 

Poison,  Venom. 

Poison  (from  Fr.  poison,  derived  from  Lat. 
potio,  a  drink)  usually  denotes  something  re- 
ceived into  the  system  by  the  mouth,  breath, 
&c.  Venom  (from  L.  venenum)  is  something  ap- 
plied externally  or  discharged  from  animals,  as 
by  the  bite  or  sting  of  serpents,  scorpions,  &c. 
Venom  is  also  more  active  and  malignant  in  its 
operation  than  poison,  and  hence  is  a  stronger 
term. 

The  figurative  sense  of  these  terms  cor- 
responds to  the  literal  one.  What  is  poisonous 
is  received  into  the  mind ;  what  is  venomous 
acts  from  abroad.  Bad  principles  are  poison- 
ous ;  the  shafts  of  envy  are  venomous. 

Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.        Davies. 

As  the  venom  spread, 
Frightful  convulsions  writhed  his  tortured  limbs. 

Fenton. 

Policy.     See  Polity. 

Politeness,  Courtesy. 
Politeness  (from  Gr.  polls,  a  city)  denotes  that 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  manners  which  first 
sprung  up  in  cities,  connected  with  a  desire  to 
please  others  by  anticipating  their  wants  and 
wishes,  and  studiously  avoiding  whatever 
might  give  them  pain.  Courtesy  is,  etymolog- 
ically,    that  modification   of  politeness  which 
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belongs  to  courts.  It  displays  itself  in  the  ad- 
dress and  manners ;  it  is  shown  more  espe- 
cially in  receiving  and  entertaining  others,  and 
is  a  union  of  dignified  complaisance  and  kind- 
ness. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  host  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set.  Youn&. 

Courtesy  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
"With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named. 

Milton. 

Poltty,  Policy. 

These  two  words'  were  originally  the  same. 
Polity  is  now  confined  to  the  structure  of  a 
government ;  as,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity  ; 
while  policy  is  applied  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  as,  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 
Policy  has  the  further  sense  of  skillful  or  cun- 
ning management. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  polity,  much  less 
polity  ecclesiastical,  should  be  good,  unless  God  him- 
self be  author  of  it.  Hooker. 

The  best  rule  of  policy  is  to  prefer  the  doing  of 
justice  before  all  enjoyments.  Charles. 

Poltroon.     See  Coward. 

To  Ponder,  Consider,  Muse. 
To  consider  {lit.,  to  sit  down  by)  means  to 
view  or  contemplate  with  fixed  thought.  To 
ponder  (lit.,  to  weigh)  denotes  to  dwell  upon 
with  long  and  anxious  attention,  with  a  view 
to  some  practical  result  or  decision.  To  muse 
is  simply  to  think  upon  continuously  with  no 
definite  object,  or  for  the  pleasure  it  gives. 
We  consider  any  gubject  which  is  fairly  brought 
before  us ;  we  ponder  a  concern  involving  great 
interests ;  we  muse  on  the  events  of  childhood. 

Yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  oame, 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Shakespeare. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  iu  his  seed  be  blessed.  Milton. 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  grand  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.  Thomson. 

Populace.     See  Mob. 

Portion,  Part. 

Part  (from  L.,  pars)  is  generic,  having  a  sim- 
ple reference  to  some  whole.  Portion  (from  L. 
portio,  a  share  or  part  divided  off)  has  the  ad- 
ditional idea  of  being  detached  from  a  whole, 
usually  with  a  view  to  its  being  allotted  to 
some  object;  as.  a  portion  of  one's  time,  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  a  portion  of  Scripture. 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood, 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.        Drtden. 
In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  same. 

Waller. 

To  Possess,  Have. 

Have  is  the  word  naturally  used.  To  possess 
denotes  to  have  "  as  a  possession."  A  man 
does  not  possess  his  wife  and  children :  they 
are  (so  to  speak)  part  of  himself.  For  the  same 
reason,  wo  have  (not  jpo.sse.ss)  the  faculties  of 
reason,  understanding,  will,  &c,  an  elegant 
tasto,   a   sound  judgment,   &c. :  they  aro  ex- 
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ercises  of  the  mind,  not  possessions.  We  can, 
however,  in  certain  connections,  speak  of  a  man 
as  possessing  an  elegant  taste  or  a  sound  judg- 
ment ;  but  in  such  cases  our  attention  is  com- 
monly turned  to  some  use  he  is  to  make  of 
them,  and  hence  they  are  naturally  regarded  as 
distinct  from  himself,  and  as  part  of  his  "pos- 
session." Some  overlook  the  fact  that  have  is 
the  leading  term,  and  use  possess  when  there  is 
nothing  specific  in  the  case  to  require  its  use. 

Possible.     See  Practicable. 

To  Postpone.     See  To  Adjourn. 

Posture.     See  Attitude. 

Poverty,  Indigence,  Pauperism. 

Poverty  is  a  relative  term :  what  is  poverty 
to  a  gentleman  would  be  competence  for  a  day- 
laborer.  Indigence  implies  extreme  distress, 
and  almost  absolute  destitution.  Pauperism 
denotes  entire  dependence  upon  public  charity, 
and  is  therefore  a  hopeless  and  degraded  state. 

Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty.  Denham. 

For  even  that  indigence  that  brings  me  low, 
Makes  me  myself,  and  him  above  to  know. 

Drtden. 

Practicable,  Possible. 
A  thing  may  be  possible,  i.  e.,  not  forbidden 
by  any  law  of  nature,  and  yet  may  not  now 
be  practicable  for  want  of  the  means  requisite 
to  its  performance.  Archimedes  thought  it 
possible  to  lift  the  world,  but  this  has  not  been 
found  as  yet  practicable. 

To  Praise,  Applaud,  Extob. 

To  praise  is  literally  to  raise  high ;  to  ap- 
plaud is  to  greet  with  clapping ;  to  extol  is  to 
bear  aloft.  We  may  praise  in  the  exercise  of 
calm  judgment ;  wo  usually  applaud  from  im- 
pulse, and  on  account  of  some  specific  act ;  we 
extol  under  the  influence  of  high  admiration,  and 
usually  in  strong  if  not  extravagant  language. 

"Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue.  Milton. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.        Shakespeare. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  high  extol 

Thy  praises,  with  th'innumerable  sound 

Of  hymns.  Milton. 

Precarious,  Uncertain. 

Precarious  is  stronger  than  uncertain.  De- 
rived originally  from  the  Latin  precor,  it  first 
signified  "granted  to  entreaty,"  and  hence 
"  wholly  dependent  on  the  will  of  another." 
Thus  it  came  to  express  the  highest  species  of 
uncertainty,  and  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
depend  wholly  on  future  casualties. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 

wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.         Addison. 
"With  certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief, 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  crief. 

Gl'.ANVILLE. 

Precedent,  Example. 

An  example  is  a  similar  case  which  may  sown 
as  a  rule  or  guide,  but  has  no  authority  out  of 


itself.  A  precedent  is  something  which  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  past  with  the  sanction  of 
usage  and  of  common  consent.  We  quote 
examples  in  literature  and  precedents  in  law. 

So  hot  a  speed,  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Shakespeare. 

No  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  ; 
'T  wid  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
"Will  rush  into  the  state.  Shakespeare. 

Precise.     See  Accurate. 
Preciseness.     See  Precision. 

Precision,  Preciseness. 

Both  these  words  are  from  the  Latin  pros 
and  cido,  to  cut  down  to  some  rule  or  stan- 
dard ;  but  they  now  differ  in  their  sense  and 
application. 

Precision  denotes  a  strict  conformity  to  rule 
as  opposed  to  everything  vague,  indefinite  or 
uncertain,  and  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense ; 
as,  precision  of  thought  or  language  ;  precision 
in  military  evolutions,  &c.  Preciseness  is 
frequently  taken  in  a  bad  one,  especially  when 
applied  to  persons  or  their  conduct,  denoting 
an  excess  of  nicety,  formal  manners,  &c.  Pre- 
cise is  also  sometimes  applied  to  individuals  in 
the  sense  of  over-strict  or  scrupulous  in  trifles. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general  thinks  never  of 
any  particular  species  of  being:  unless  he  can  think 
of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the  same  time. 

Locke. 

"When  yon  have  fixed  proper  hours  for  particular 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  pre- 
ciseness, but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.  "Watts. 

Predicable.     See  Predicate. 

Predicament.     See  Category,  also 
Predicate. 

To  Predicate,  Found,  or  Base. 

Some  able  men  among  our  lawyers  and 
statesmen  use  predicate  for  found  or  base  ;  as, 
to  predicate  an  argument  on  certain  principles, 
to  predicate  a  statement  on  information  re- 
ceived. Tins  is  wholly  opposed  to  English 
usage.  Predicate  is  a  term  in  logic,  and  used 
only  in  a  single  case,  viz.,  when  we  affirm  one 
thing  of  another. 

Similitude  is  not  2»'edicated  of  essences  or  sub- 
stances but  of  figures  and  qualities  only. 

Cadwokth. 

Predicate,   Predicable,    and  Pre- 
dicament. 

These  words  are  all  derived  from  prccdicarc, 
to  affirm.  A  predicate  is  that  which  is  actually 
affirmed  of  any  one  ;  as,  wisdom  of  Teter.  A 
predicable  is  that  whieji  may  be  affirmed  of 
many;  as,  sun  may  be  affirmed  of  other  suns 
besides  that  of  our  system.  A  predicament  is 
a  series,  order,  or  arrangement  of  predicates 
and  predicables  in  some  genus,  as  substance, 

or  quality. — Fl.KMlXG. 
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To  Prefer.     See  To  Choose. 

Prepossession.     See  Bent. 

Preposterous.     See  Absurd. 

Prerogative.     See  Privilege. 

Present.     See  Gift. 
To  Preserve.     See  To  Keep. 

Pretense,  Pretext. 

A  pretense  (prcetensum)  is  something  held  out 
as  real  when  it  is  not  so,  thus  falsifying  the 
truth.  A  pretext  (prcetextus)  is  something 
woven  up  in  order  to  cover  or  conceal  one's 
true  motives,  feelings,  or  ends  of  action.  The 
piety  of  the  Pharisees  was  all  a  pretense,  and 
their  long  prayers  were  a  pretext  to  conceal 
their  hypocrisjr. 

Crahb  is  erroneous  in  saying,  that  a  "  pre- 
text" is  always  wrong,  and  "  serves  to  hide 
something  seriously  culpable  or  wicked."  Wo 
do  in  most  cases  use  the  word  in  a  bad  sense ; 
and  yet  we  could  speak  of  a  person  in  com- 
pany, as  "  making  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
room,"  without  implying,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  any  thing  "culpable  or  wicked"  in  so  doing. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  pretense 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spensek. 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  only  go 
And  help  convey  his  freight ;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 

Preternatural.     See  Super- 
natural. 
Pretext.     See  Pretense. 
Pretty.     See  Handsome. 

Prevalent,  Prevailing. 

What  customarily  prevails  is  prevalent ;  as, 
a  prevalent  fashion.  What  actually  prevails  is 
prevailing ;  as,  the  prevailing  winds  are  west. 
Hence,  prevailing  is  the  livelier  and  more 
pointed  word,  since  it  represents  a  thing  in 
action.  It  is  sometimes  the  stronger  word, 
since  a  thing  may  prevail  sufficiently  to  be 
called  prevalent,  and  yet  require  greater 
strength  to  make  it  actually  prevailing. — We 
may  add,  that  prevalent  may  be  used  either 
before  or  after  its  noun ;  as,  the  prevalent  winds 
are  west,  or,  the  west  winds  are  prevalent; 
while  prevailing  can  be  used  only  before  its 
noun ;  as,  the  prevailing  wind  is  west.  In 
other  words,  prevailing  can  not  be  used  as  a 
predicate. 

To  Prevaricate,  Evade,  Equivo- 
cate. 

•  One  who  evades  a  question  ostensibly  an- 
swers it,  but  really  turns  aside  to  some  other 
point;  he  who  equivocates  uses  words  which 
have  a  double  meaning,  so  that  in  one  sense 
he  can  claim  to  have  said  the  truth,  though  ho 
does  in  fact  deceive,  and  intends  to  do  it :  ho 
who  prevaricates  (lit.,  straddles  the  point)  talks 
all  round  the  question,  hoping  to  "  dodge"  it 
and  disclose  nothing. 


In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannic  power;  if  ho  evade  us  there, 
Inforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

But  yet  your  false  equivocating  tongue, 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promised. 

Smith. 

For  I  desire  to  think  better  of  him  than  that  he 
would  willfully  prevaricate.  Stillingfleet. 

Pride,  Vanity. 
Pride  is  an  oner-valuing  of  one's  self  for 
some  real  or  imagined  superiority,  as  rank, 
wealth,  talents,  &c. ;  vanity  is  the  love  of  being 
admired  (not  merely  approved)  so  that  he  who 
is  vain  has  a  secret  feeling  of  pleasure  at  being 
praised  for  excellence,  which  he  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  not  possessing.  Pride  is,  etymo- 
logically,  a  being  "puffed  up,"  and  denotes  an 
inflated  spirit  of  self-importance,  with  a  cor- 
responding disregard  or  contempt  for  others: 
vanity  is,  etymologically,  "emptiness,"  and  the 
term  was  transferred  to  the  feeling  in  question, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  empty  or  delu- 
sive as  a  source  of  enjoyment.  If  the  former 
is  more  hateful,  the  latter  is  more  contemptible. 

Pride  hath  no  glass 
To  shew  itself,  but  pjride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Shakespeare. 
'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  vanity  's  the  food  of  fools.  Swift. 

Priory.     See  Cloister. 

Privilege,  Prerogative. 

Privilege,  among  the  Romans,  was  something 
conferred  upon  an  individual  by  a  private  law 
(privata  lege),  and  hence  it  denotes  some  pecu- 
liar benefit  or  advantage,  some  right  or  immu- 
nity not  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large.  Pre- 
rogative, among  the  Romans,  was  the  right  of 
speaking  first,  and  hence  it  denotes  a  right  of 
precedence,  or  of  doing  certain  acts  or  enjoying 
certain  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  Congress  not 
to  be  called  in  question  elsewhere  for  words 
uttered  in  debate ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  ratify  treaties  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  Christian 
child  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion ;  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  a  parent  to  govern  and 
direct  his  offspring. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit, 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit. 

Den  ham. 
Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shakespeare. 

Probity,  Integrity. 

Probity  (from  probo,  to  prove)  means,  ety- 
mologically, virtue  which  has  been  tried  and 
proved  genuine.  Hence  it  denotes  unimpeach- 
able honesty  and  virtue,  shown  especially  by 
the  performance  of  those  obligations  called 
imperfect,  which  the  laws  of  the  state  do  not 
reach  and  can  not  enferee.  Integrity  (from  in- 
teger, entire  or  unbroken)  denotes  a  whole- 
hearted honesty,  and  especially  that  which  ex- 
cludes all  injustice  that  might  favor  one's  self. 
It  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  uprightness  in 


mutual  dealings,  transfers  of  property,  and  the 
execution  of  trusts  for  others. 

So  near  approach  wo  their  celestial  Kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity,  of  mind. 

Pope. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wiped  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honor.  Shakespeare. 

Proceeding.     See  Transaction. 

To  Proclaim.     See  To  Announce. 

Prodigal.     See  Profuse. 

Profligate.     See  Abandoned. 

Profuse,  Lavish,  Prodigal. 

Profuse  (from  pro  and  fundo,  to  pour  forth) 
denotes  pouring  out  (as  money,  &c.)  with  great 
fullness  or  exuberance;  as,  profuse  in  his  ex- 
penditures, thanks,  promises,  &c.  Lavish  (sup- 
posed by  Richardson  to  be  from  lave,  to  draw 
out  or  exhaust)  is  stronger,  implying  unneces- 
sary or  wasteful  excess ;  as,  lavish  of  his  boun- 
ties, favors,  praises,  &c.  Prodigality  (from  pro- 
digus,  wasteful)  is  stronger  still,  denoting  un- 
measured or  reckless  profusion  ;  as,  prodigal  of 
one's  strength,  life,or  blood  to  secure  some  object. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Addison. 
The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Rowe. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dryden. 

To  Prohibit,  Forbid. 

To  forbid  (from  for,  against,  and  bid,  to  say) 
is  Saxon,  and  is  more  familiar ;  to  prohibit 
(from  pro,  and  habeo,  to  have)  is  Latin,  and  is 
more  formal  or  official.  A  parent  forbids  his 
child  to  be  out  late  at  night ;  he  prohibits  his 
intercourse  with  the  profane  and  vicious. 

"  To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to 
prohibit  is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by 
means  of  extended  influence ;  both  imply  the 
exercise  of  power  or  authority  of  an  individual, 
and  the  latter  is  extended  to  the  authority  of 
government." — Crabb. 

The  father  of  Constantino  was  so  incensed  at  the 
father  of  Theodosius  that  he  forbade  the  son  his 
house.  Addison. 

I  think  that  all  such  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should 
be  prohibited  from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by 
act  of  parliament.  Hawkeswoeth. 

Project,  Design. 

A  project  (from  pro  and  jacio)  is  something 
of  a  practical  nature  thrown  out  for  considera- 
tion as  to  its  being  done.  A  design  (from  de 
and  signo)  is  a  project  when  matured  and  set- 
tled, as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished.  An  inge- 
nious man  has  many  projects,  but,  if  governed 
by  sound  sense,  will  be  slow  in  forming  them 
into  designs.     [See  also  Scheme.] 

In  the  various  projects  of  happiness  devised  by  hu- 
man reason,  there  appeared  inconsistencies  not  to  be 
reconciled.  Rogers. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that 
lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  Tillotson. 
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Prolix,  Diffuse. 

A  prolix  writer  delights  in  circumlocution, 
extended  detail,  and  trifling  particulars.  A 
diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifying,  and  abounds 
in  epithets,  figures,  and  illustrations.  Diffuse- 
ness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  imag- 
ination ;  prolixity  is  almost  always  connected 
with  a  want  of  it.  Prolixity  is  one  of  the 
worst  qualities  of  style  ;  diffuseness  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fault,  but  requires  uncommon  genius  to 
relievo  it  from  being  wearisome. 

Should  I  at  largo  repeat 
The  bead  roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  proUx.  Prior. 

A  sentiment  which  is  expressed  diffusely,  will 
barely  be  admitted  to  be  just ;  expressed  concisely, 
will  be  admired  as  spirited.  Blaik. 

Prompt,  Ready,  Expeditious. 

One  who  is  ready  (from  Sax.  quick)  is  pre- 
pared at  the  moment.  One  who  is  prompt 
(from  promo,  to  draw  forth)  is  prepared  before- 
hand, so  as  to  start  at  the  moment  into  decisive 
action.  One  who  is  expeditious  (from  expediius, 
free  from  impediments)  carries  through  an  un- 
dertaking with  a  steady,  rapid  progress. 
Satan  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  this  world.  Milton. 

To  the  stern  sanction  of  the  offended  sky 

My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pope. 

I  apprehend  it  as  a  safest  course, 

And  maybe,  easily  accomplished; 

Let  us  be  all  most  expeditious.  Massingek. 

Promulgate.     See  Announce. 

To  Pronounce.     See  To  Deliver. 

Proof.     See  Testimony. 

Propitious,  Auspicious. 

Auspicious  (from  the  ancient  idea  of  auspices 
or  omens)  denotes  "  indicative  of  success,  or 
favored  by  incidental  occurrences  ;"  as,  an 
auspicious  opening,  an  auspicious  event.  Pro- 
pitious (from  prope,  near,  implying  the  favorable 
presence  of  some  higher  power)  denotes  that 
which  efficaciously  protects  us  in  some  under- 
taking, speeds  our  exertions,  and  decides  our 
success;  as,  propitious  gales,  propitious  influ- 
ences, &  propitious  climate. 

"  A  journey  is  undertaken  under  auspicious 
circumstances,  where  everything  incidental,  as 
weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  afford 
us  pleasure ;  a  journey  is  undertaken  under 
propitious  circumstances  when  everything  fa- 
vors the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  begun. — Crabb. 

Let  not  my  word  offend  thee ; 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  Milton. 
Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress.  Shakespeare; 

Proposal.     See  Proposition. 
Proposition,  Proposal. 

These  words  are  both  from  the  verb  propono, 
to  set  forth,  and,  as  hero  compared,  they  mark 
different  forms  or  stages  of  a  negotiation. 

A  proposition  is  something  presented  for  dis- 
cussion or  consideration;  as,  propositions  of 
peace.     A  proposal  is  some  definito  thing  of- 


fered by  one  party  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  other.  If  the  proposition  is  favorably 
received,  it  is  usually  followed  by  proposals 
which  complete  the  arrangement. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deliv- 
ery of  a  strong,  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome  de- 
fense, are  usually  granted.  Clarendon. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Milton. 


To  Prorogue. 
Proselyte. 
Prosperous. 
To  Protect. 
To  Protest. 
To  Prove. 
To  Provoke. 
Prudence. 
Prying. 
To  Publish. 
Puerile. 
To  Punish. 
Pupil. 
Purpose. 
To  Pursue. 


See  To  Adjourn. 

See  Convert. 

See  Fortunate. 

See  To  Defend. 

See  To  Affirm. 

See  To  Argue. 

See  To  Irritate. 
See  Wisdom. 
See  Inquisitive. 
See  ^o  Announce. 
See  Youthful. 
See  To  Chasten. 
See  Scholar. 

See  Design. 
See  To  Follow. 


To  Put,  Place. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  the 
idea  of  fixing  the  position  of  some  object. 

Put  is  probably  connected  with  the  Dutch 
pooten,  to  set  or  fix,  and  denotes  to  dispose  of 
in  any  situation.  To  put  on  a  shelf,  to  put  a 
question.  To  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific  sit- 
uation ;  as,  to  place  on  the  table. 

O  for  that  warning  voice  which  be  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud, 
Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 
Came  furious  down  to  be  revenged  on  men. 

Milton. 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two, 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed.  Milton. 

To  Puzzle.     See  To  Embarrass. 
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Quaint,  Odd,  Whimsical. 

Quaint,  in  our  early  writers,  meant  strange 
or  hidden,  and  hence  ingenious.  In.  this  sense 
it  often  occurs  in  Shakespeare ;  as,  a  quaint 
device,  quaintly  written,  &c,  and  is  used  as  a 
term  of  praise. 

You  were  glad  to  be  employed, 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  aro. 

Shakespeare. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing  nor  more  commendable. 

SnAKESPEARE. 

Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  [It.  Corbet]  became  a 
most  quaint  preacher,  and  therefore  much  followed 
by  ingenious  men.  "Wood.     Athen.e  Oxon. 

Gradually,  however,  there  sprang  up  a  per- 
verted ingenuity  in  such  writers  as  Quarlcs, 
and  many  among  the  Puritans,  to  which  we 
now  give  Iho  name  of  quaininess.     It  is  some- 


thing quree  and  laughable,  but  not  foolish. 
The  quaint  writers  have  usually  strong  thought, 
but  a  strange  and  whimsical  way  of  expressing 
it.  Their  wit  is  sly,  but  odd;  their  images 
are  often  far-fetched  or  unnatural,  and  there  is 
a  strange  contrast  between  the  gravity  of  their 
thoughts  and  the  lanciful  or  whimsical  garb  in 
which  they  are  presented.  Hence  the  word 
became  a  term  of  dispraise,  denoting  affected, 
which  Johnson  declared  to  be  its  meaning  in 
his  day.  At  present  (perhaps  from  a  deference 
to  the  old  writers  mentioned)  it  has  received 
the  united  sense  of  antique  and  odd.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  quaint  architecture  of  many  old 
buildings  in  London ;  or  a  quaint  expression, 
uniting  at  once  the  antique  and  the  fanciful,  &c. 

Qualified,  Competent. 

A  man  is  competent  (from  L.  competens,  fit- 
ting or  suitable)  to  a  task  or  duty,  when  he  has 
the  powers  which  are  requisite  for  its  perform- 
ance ;  he  is  qualified  for  it  (from  L.  qualis  and 
fio,  made  such  as  he  ought  to  be)  when  those 
powers  have  been  trained  into  an  acquaintance 
with  the  business  to  be  done,  and  expertness 
in  the  mode  of  performing  it.  Many  are  com- 
petent to  employments  which  they  are  utterly 
unqualified  to  enter  upon  at  once. 

"  Competency  mostly  respects  native  charac- 
ter; qualification  artificial  acquirements.  Fa- 
miliarity with  any  subject  aided  by  the  requi- 
site mental  endowments  give  competency ;  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  to  be  done,  and 
expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it  con- 
stitutes the  qualification.'1''  Crabb. — "  Man  is 
not  competent  to  decide  on  the  good  or  evil  of 
many  events  which  befall  him  in  this  life." 
Cumberland. — "  Those  who  have  the  most 
learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are  best  qualified  for  the  important 
and  sacred  office  of  instructing  the  people." 
Crabb. 

To  Question,  Inquire,  Inter- 
rogate. 

"We  inquire  for  the  sake  of  information ;  as, 
to  inquire  one's  way;  we  question  with  close- 
ness in  order  to  gain  the  whole  truth ;  as,  to 
question  a  messenger  as  to  all  the  particulars ; 
we  interrogate  by  asking  questions  repeatedly, 
and  often  with  authority ;  as,  to  interrogate  a 
witness  or  a  culprit. 

You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complained  of  love. 

SnAKESPEARE. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke  and  would  have  questioned  more; 
Bat  he  would  not  endure  the  woeful  theme. 

SrENSER. 

Tho  traveler  whoever  he  might  bo  coming  to  the 
fortified  habitation,  would  probably  have  been  inter- 
rogated from  tho  battlements,  admitted  with  caution 
at  tho  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch  fierce  with 
habitual  hostility,  and  vigilant  with  ignorant  suspicion. 
Johnson.     Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

To  Quit,  Leave. 
Leave  is  the  generic  term;  quit  is  more  spe- 
cific and   distinctive.     Being   from   tho  Low 
Latin  quieto,  to  leave  quiet  or  undisturbed,  it 
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denotes  that  we  go  from  a  place  either  with 
the  intention  of  never  returning,  or  at  least, 
with  no  formed  design  of  so  doing.  Hence,  to 
say  that  a  man  has  left  a  place  or  employment, 
decides  nothing  as  to  his  returning  or  resuming 
it ;  but  to  say  that  he  has  quit  the  town  or  the 
business,  is  to  say  that  this  was  considered  and 
understood  at  the  time,  to  be  a  final  act. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

Milton. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  quit  this  paradise ;  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far.  Milton. 

To  Quote,  Cite. 
To  cite  (from  cito,  to  rouse  up  or  call  in)  was 
originally  to  call  into  court  as  a  witness,  &c, 
and  hence  the  word  denotes  something  very 
specific  and  exact  in  adducing  evidence.  Quote 
(from  Old  Fr.,  quoter,  to  number  or  mark)  is 
used  in  a  more  loose  and  general  way,  often 
expressing  an  appeal  to  some  one  as  an  author- 
ity, without  adducing  his  exact  words. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  citation  more 
out  of  Athenagoras.  Atterbury. 

He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preached  up  patience, 
Backed  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Pkiok. 
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Racy,  Spicy. 

Racy  (from  radix,  a  root)  refers  primarily  to 
that  strong  and  peculiar  flavor  which  certain 
wines  derive  from  the  soil,  and  hence  we  call 
a  style  or  production  racy  when  it  "  smacks  of 
the  soil,"  or  has  an  uncommon  degree  of  fresh- 
ness and  distinctiveness  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Spicy  (from'  spice)  when  applied  to 
style,  has  reference  to  that  pungency  which 
belongs  to  the  aromatics  of  the  East. 

A  spicy  review ;  a  spicy  article  in  a  maga- 
zine; a  spicy  retort.  Racy  in  conversation;  a 
racy  remark. 

Eich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell  and  see. 

Cowlet. 

Radical,  Entire. 

These  words  are  frequently  interchanged  in 
describing  some  marked  alteration  in  the  con- 
dition of  things.  There  is,  however,  an  ob- 
vious difference  between  them. 

A  radical  cure,  reform,  &c,  is  one  which 
goes  to  the  root  (radix)  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion; entire  would  imply  that  it  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  system  referred  to.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  radical  change ;  a  radical  im- 
provement; radical  differences  of  opinion; 
while  an  entire  change,  an  entire  improvement, 
an  entire  difference  of  opinion,  might  indicate 
more  than  was  actually  intended. 

Rage.     See  Anger. 

To  Raise,  Grow,  Rear. 
The  English  never  (like  the  natives  of  New 
England)  speak  of  raising  wheat,  &c,  but  of 
growing  it,  and  so  of  all  vegetable  productions. 


|  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Southern  States  to 
apply  the  word  raise  to  the  rearing  or  bringing 
up  of  men;  as,  "  I  was  raised  in  Kentucky." 
In  England,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  raise  in 
this  senso  is  applied  only  to  animals ;  though 
we  do  speak  of  raising  a  sickly  child,  where 
the  reference,  however,  is  to  the  weakness  of 
his  animal  frame. 

To  Rally.     See  To  Banter. 

Rampart,  Bulwark. 

These  words  were  formerly  interchanged,  but 
in  modern  usage  a  distinction  has  sprung  up 
between  them. 

The  rampart  of  a  fortified  place  is  the  entire, 
mound  or  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The  term 
bulwark  is  now  applied  to  peculiarly  strong 
outworks  which  project  for  the  defense  of  the 
rampart  or  main  work.  A  single  bastion  is  a 
bulwark.  Hence  in  using  these  words  figura- 
tively, rampart,  or  rampire,  is  more  properly 
applied  to  that  which  protects  by  walling  out; 
while  bulwark  is  applied  to  that  which  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  danger,  to  meet  and  repel 
it.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  distinguished  indi- 
vidual as  the  bulwark,  not  the  rampart  of  the 
state.  This  distinction,  however,  is  often  over- 
looked by  the  poets,  and  is  not  fully  introduced 
into  general  literature. 

Rancor,  Enmity. 

Enmity  and  rancor  both  describe  hostile  feel- 
ings; but  enmity  may  be  generous  and  open, 
while  rancor  (lit.,  a  festering)  is  deep-seated  and 
malignant.  It  implies  personal  malice  of  the 
worst  and  most  enduring  nature,  and  is  the 
strongest  word  in  our  language  to  express  hos- 
tile feelings. 

Rancor  will  out,  proud  prelate  ;  in  thy  face, 
"I  see  thy  fury.  Shakespeare. 

Rancor  is  that  degree  of  malice  which  preys  upon 
the  possessor.  His  heart  is  torn  with  vexation  when 
he  contemplates  the  happiness  of  another,  or  when 
he  is  foiled  in  his  evil  purposes  towards  him. 

Cogan. 


Rare,  Scarce. 

We  calV  a  thing  rare  when  but  few  of  the 
kind  are  ever  to  be  met  with ;  as,  a  rare  plant, 
&c. ;  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  scarce  which, 
though  usually  abundant,  is  for  the  time  being 
to  be  had  only  in  diminished  quantities.  A 
bad  harvest  makes  corn  scarce. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.  Bueke. 

When  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor. 

Addison. 

Rash,  Adventurous,  Foolhardy. 

A  man  is  adventurous  who  incurs  risk  or 
hazard  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the 
bold ;  a  man  is  rash  (connected  with  rush)  who 
does  it  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  ii  clings 
without  counting  the  cost ;  a  man  is  foolhardy 
who  throws  himself  into  danger  in  disregard  or 
defiance  of  the  consequences. 

Was  never  known  a  more  advcnVrovs  knight. 

Dryden. 


Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat. 

Milton. 
If  any  yet  be  so  foolhardy 
To  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy ; 
If  tbey  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honor's  got  by  such  a  maim.     Hudibeas. 

Rashness.     See  Temerity. 

Rational,  Reasonable. 

Rational  (from  ratio)  has  reference  to  reason 
as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  opposed  to 
irrational  \i.  e.,  destitute  of  or  contrary  to 
reason]  ;  as,  a  rational  being,  a  rational  state 
of  mind,  rational  views,  &c.  In  these  cases 
the  speculative  reason  is  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to.  Reasonable  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty  for  practical  purposes,  and 
denotes  governed  or  directed  by  reason;  as, 
reasonable  desires,  plans,  &c,  a  reasonable  charge, 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still. 

Milton. 
A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the 
lawgivers.  Swift. 

To  Raze.     See  To  Demolish. 

Readiness.     See  Facility. 

Ready.     See  Prompt. 

Real,  Actual. 

Real  represents  a  thing  to  be  a  "  res"  or  sub- 
stantive existence ;  as,  a  real  occurrence,  not 
imaginary.  Actual  refers  to  it  as  acted  or  per- 
formed; and  hence,  when  we  wish  to  prove  a 
thing  real,  we  often  say,  "It  actually  exists," 
"it  has  actually  been  done."  Thus  its  reality 
is  shown  by  its  actuality.  Actual,  from  this 
reference  to  being  acted,  has  recently  received 
a  new  signification,  viz.,  present;  as,  "the  ac- 
tual posture  of  affairs;"  since  what  is  now  in 
action  or  going  on  has,  of  course,  a  present  ex- 
istence. 

Actual  is  opposed  to  suppositious  ;  real  is  opposed 
to  imaginary,  feigned,  or  artificial.  An  actual  fact ; 
a  real  sentiment.  Graham. 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

Dryden. 
Our  simple  ideas  are  all  recall  agree  to  the  reality 
of  things.  Locke. 

Rear.     See  To  Raise. 

Reason.     See  Motive,  also  Sense. 

Reasonable.     See  Rational. 

Reasoning,  Argumentation. 

Few  words  are  more  interchanged  than 
these ;  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
them  which  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out. 

Reasoning  is  the  broader  term,  including 
both  deduction  and  induction.  Argumenta- 
tion denotes  simply  the  former,  and  descends 
from  the  whole  to  some  included  part ;  while 
reasoning  embraces  also  tho  latter,  and  ascends 
from  the  parts  to  a  whole.  [See  Induction.] 
Reasoning  is  occupied  with  ideas  and  their  re- 
lations ;  argumentation  has  to  do  with  the  forms 
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of  logic.  One  reasons  often  with  one's  self; 
you  can  not  argue  except  between  two  parties. 
A  thesis  is  set  down — you  attack,  I  defend  it ; 
you  insist,  I  reply;  you  deny,  I  prove;  you 
distinguish,  I  destroy  your  distinctions;  your 
objections  and  my  replies  balance  or  overturn 
one  another.  Such  is  argumentation.  It  sup- 
poses that  there  are  two  sides,  and  that  both 
agree  to  the  same  rules.  Reasoning,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  a  natural  process;  by 
which  we  form  from  the  general  analogy  of 
nature,  or  special  presumptions  in  the  case, 
conclusions  which  have  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  force,  and  which  may  be  strengthened  or 
weakened  by  subsequent  experience. 

Rebel,  Insurgent. 

Insurgent  (from  insurgo,  to  rise  up)  marks  an 
early,  and  rebel  (from  rebello,  to  fight  with)  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  opposition  to  govern- 
ment. The  former  rises  up  against  his  rulers, 
the  latter  makes  war  upon  them.  A  French 
writer  remarks  that  out  of  a  hundred  insurgents, 
not  more  than  ten  usually  hold  out  and  become 
confirmed  rebels. 

His  voice  like  thunder  will  support  her  cause, 
Enforce  her  .dictates  and  sustain  her  laws ; 
Eich  with  her  spoils,  his  sanction  will  dismay, 
And  bid  the  insurgents  tremble  and  obey. 

Falconer. 
Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
A  rebel  to  her  rightful  sway.  Fenton. 

Rebellion.     See  Insurrection. 
To  Rebuke.     See  To  Reprove. 

To  Receive,  Accept. 
To  receive  (from  re  and  capio,  to  take)  de- 
scribes simply  the  act  of  taking.  To  accept 
(from  ad  and  capio,  to  take  to  one's  self)  de- 
notes the  taking  cordially,  or  for  the  purposes 
for  which  a  thing  is  offered.  Thus,  we  receive 
a  letter  when  it  comes  to  hand ;  we  receive 
news  when  it  reaches  us ;  we  accept  a  present 
when  it  is  offered  ;  we  accept  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  a  friend.  A  lady  may  receive  the 
proposal  of  a  suitor  without  accepting  his  suit. 


"The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last, 
Is  conscience  for  our  virtuous  actions  past." 

"Who  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down.     Milton. 

Recent.     See  Modern. 

Reciprocal,  Mutual. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  mutual  (from  mutuus) 
is  that  the  parties  unite  by  interchange  in  the 
same  act ;  as,  a  mutual  covenant,  mutual  affec- 
tion, &c,  &c.  The  distinctive  idea  of  reciprocal 
(from  reciproco,  to  move  backwards  and  for- 
wards) is  that  one  party  acts  by  way  of  return 
or  response  to  something  previously  clone  by 
the  other  party;  as,  a  reciprocal  kindness,  re- 
ciprocal reproaches,  &c.  Love  is  reciprocal 
when  the  previous  affection  of  one  party  has 
drawn  forth  the  attachment  of  the  other.  To 
make  it  mutual,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  two 
parties  should  have  fallen  in  love  at  once;  but 


as  the  result  is  the  same,  the  two  words  are  here 
used  interchangeably.  The  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  tide  is  a  case  where  the  action  is  recip- 
rocal, but  not  mutual.  Hence,  we  may  speak 
of  a  mutual  friendship,  because  this  feeling  may 
pass  and  re-pass  between  two  parties,  but  not 
so  of  a  mutual  friend  in  the  concrete.  In  this 
case,  we  say  a  common  friend. 

Recital.     See  Account. 
To  Reckon.     See  To  Guess. 
To  Recognize.      See  To  Acknowl- 
edge. 
Recollection.     See  Memory. 

Recovery,  Restoration. 

Recovery  is  active,  restoration  is  passive.  I 
must  myself  be  instrumental  in  the  recovery  of 
property  that  is  stolen ;  not  so  in  restoration. 
for  which  I  am  wholly  indebted  to  the  act  of 
another. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured, 
and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the  offender  so 
much  as  may  make  satisfaction.  Geaiiam. 

Let  ns  study  to  improve  the  assistance  which  this 
revelation  affords  to  the  recovery  of  our  nature  and 
the  restoration  of  our  felicity.  Geahaji. 

To  Rectify.     See  To  Amend. 

Rectitude.     See  Justice. 

To  Refer,  Allude,  Advert. 

To  refer  is  very  often  used  in  pointing  to 
some  object  of  thought;  and  other  words  may 
be  needed  by  way  of  interchange  and  variety. 
Allude  and  advert  may  often  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

We  refer  to  a  thing  by  distinctly  introducing 
it  into  our  discourse.  We  allude  to  it  more 
remotely,  by  introducing  something  collaterally 
allied  to  it.  We  advert  to  it  by  turning  off 
somewhat  abruptly  to  consider  it  more  at  large. 
Thus,  Macaulay  refers  to  the  early  condition  of 
England,  at  the  opening  of  his  history  ;  he  al- 
ludes to  these  statements  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  adverts  (lit.,  turns  off)  in  the  progress  of 
his  work,  to  various  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest,  on  which  for  a  time  he  dwells. 

But  to  do  good  is  the  great  duty  to  which  Solomon 
refers  in  the  text.  Shakp. 

This  I  doubt  not  was  the  artificial  structure  here 
alluded  to.  Burnet. 

Now  to  the  universal  whole  advert; 
The  earth  regard,  as  of  that  whole  a  part. 

Blackwall. 

Referee.     See  Judge. 
To  Reform.     See  To  Amend. 
Reform.     See  Reformation. 

Reformation,  Reform. 

Reformation  is  a  more  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive change  than  reform.  It  is  applied  to 
subjects  that  are  more  important,  and  results 
in  changes  which  are  more  lasting.  A  reform- 
ation involves  and  is  followed  by  many  partic- 
ular reforms. 

The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great rejbrmntian 

of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners,  with  that 


sudden  and  surprising  change,  which  the  christian  re- 
ligion made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profligate. 

Addison. 
A  variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visionary  and  im- 
practicable ideas  of  reform,  have  been  suddenly  pro- 
duced. Pitt 

To  Refute.     See  To  Confute. 

Regal.     See  Kingly. 

Regard.   See  Respect. 

Register.     See  List. 

Regret,  Remorse,  Repentance. 

We  do  not  apply  the  word  regret  to  that 
sorrow  for  the  past  which  involves  a  sense  of 
guilt;   this  belongs  to  remorse  or  repentance. 
We  regret  the  loss  or  absence  of  friends,  &c. ; 
but  the  word  is  now  more  commonly  applied 
to  the  pain  we  feel  for  lost  opportunities  or  for 
early  follies,  carelessness,  &c. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thanked  Heaven  that  he  had  lived  and  that  he  died. 

Pope. 

Regular.     See  Normal. 
Regulation.     See  Law. 

To  Reiterate,  Repeat. 
To  repeat  is  to  utter  or  express  a  second 
time.      To   reiterate   is  to   repeat   again  and 
again ;  as,  "  he  was  not  satisfied  with  repeat- 
ing his  declaration,  but  went  on  to  reiterate  it 
in  various  forms." 
Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat: 
Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat.  Deyden. 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

Rejoinder.     See  Reply. 
Release.     See  Death. 

Religion,  Piety,  Sanctity. 
Religion  (from  re  and  ligo)  is  that  high  sense 
of  moral  obligation  which  binds  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  Piety  (from 
the  Lai  pietas)  first  expressed  the  feelings  of  a 
child  toward  a  parent,  and  was  hence  used  for 
that  filial  sentiment  of  veneration  and  love 
which  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  all.  Sanctity 
denotes  primarily  that  purity  of  heart  and  life 
which  springs  from  habitual  communion  with 
God,  and  a  sense  of  his  continual  presence. 

By  her  informed,  we  best  religion  learn, 
Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern. 

Blackmoke. 
Grown  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety.     Phiok. 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent.  Milton. 

Relinquish.     See  To  Resign. 
Reluctance.     See  Aversion. 

Reluctant.     See  Averse. 
Remainder.     See  Balance. 

To  Remark,  Observe,  Notice. 

To  observe  (from  ob  and  se>-vo)  is  to  keep  or 
hold  a  thing  distinctly  before  the  mind.  To 
remark  is  simply  to  mark  or  take  note  of  what- 
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ever  may  come  up.  To  notice  implies  still  less 
continuity  of  attention.  "When  we  turn  from 
these  mental  states  to  the  expression  of  them  in 
language,  we  find  the  same  distinction.  An 
observation  is  properly  the  result  of  somewhat 
prolonged  thought;  a  remark  is  usually  sug- 
gested by  some  passing  occurrence ;  a  notice  is 
in  most  cases  something  cursory  and  short. 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  ob- 
served as  to  remark  and  observe,  which  are 
often  used  interchangeably. 

Observing  men  may  form  many  judgments  by  the 
rules  of  similitude  and  proportion.  Watts. 

He  can  not  distinguish  trifling  and  noble  specula- 
tions from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.      Collyee. 

The  thing  to  be  regarded,  in  taking  notice  of  a 
child's  miscarriage,  is,  what  root  it  springs  from. 


Remembrance 
Reminiscence. 


Locke. 

J'  [  See  Memory. 
.  ) 


To  Remonstrate,  Expostulate. 

We  expostulate  (lit.,  beg  off)  when  we  unite 
argument  and  entreaty  to  dissuade  some  one 
from  the  course  he  has  chosen.  "When  we  re- 
monstrate we  go  farther,  and  show  or  set  forth, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  danger  or  the  guilt 
of  his  pursuing  it.  We  remonstrate  with  a  per- 
son, and  against  the  course  he  has  adopted. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  be- 
tween friends.  Spectator. 

To  remonstrate  against  any  growing  corruptions  in 
practice  or  in  principles  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
divine. 

Remorse.     See  Compunction,  also 
Regret. 

To  Renounce,  Abjure,  Recant. 

We  renounce  (from  re  and  nuncius,  news) 
when  we  make  it  publicly  known,  that  we 
give  up  a  thing  finally  and  forever ;  as,  to  re- 
nounce one's  claims,  to  renounce  a  profession,  to 
renounce  the  world.  "We  abjure  (from  ab  and 
juro,  to  swear  off  from)  when  we  renounce  in 
the  most  solemn  manner ;  as,  to  abjure  one's 
faith,  allegiance,  &c.  We  recant  (from  re  and 
canto,  to  sing  back)  when  we  openly  and  for- 
mally disavow  some  principle  we  had  previously 
maintained,  and  adopt  the  contrary  one. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own  ;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race. 

Dkyden. 
Either  t»  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
Forever  the  society  of  man. 

Siiakespeake. 
How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Tows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Milton. 

Renowned.     See  Famous. 

Repartee.     See  Retort. 

To  Repeal.     See  To  Abolish. 

To  Repeat.     See  To  Reiterate. 

Repentance.     See  Contrition,  also 

Regret. 

Repetition.     See  Tautology. 

Reply,  Rejoinder,  Answer. 
A  reply  (from  re  and  plico,  to  bend  back)  is 
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a  distinct  response  to  a  formal  question  or  at- 
tack, in  speech  or  writing.  A  rejoinder  (from 
re,  again,  and  join)  is  a  second  reply  (a  reply  to 
a  reply)  iu  a  protracted  discussion  or  contro- 
versy. The  word  answer  is  used  in  two 
senses,  viz.  (1),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  a 
mere  response ;  as,  the  answer  to  a  question, 
or  (2)  in  the  sense  of  a  decisive  and  satisfactory 
confutation  of  an  adversary's  argument  ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  triumphant  answer  to  the 
speech  or  accusations  of  an  opponent.  Here 
the  noun  corresponds  to  a  frequent  use  of  the 
verb  ;  as  when  we  say,  "  this  will  answer  (i.  e., 
fully  meet)  the  end  in  view ;"  "  it  answers  the 
purpose." 

Repose.     See  Rest. 

Reprehension.     See  Admonition.  . 

Reprimand.     See  To  Reprove. 

Reprobate.     See  Abandoned. 

Reproof.     See  Admonition. 

To  Reproye,  Rebuke,  Reprimand. 

These  words  all  signify  the  expression  of 
disapprobation. 

To  reprove  (from  re  and  probo,  to  express 
disapprobation)  implies  greater  calmness  and 
self-possession.  To  rebuke  (said  to  be  from  re 
and  Fr.  boucher,  to  shut  the  mouth  or  silence) 
implies  a  more  excited  and  personal  feeling. 
A  reproof  may  be  administered  long  after  the 
offense  is  committed,  and  is  usually  intended 
for  the  reformation  of  the  offender ;  a  rebuke  is 
commonly  given  at  the  moment  of  the  wrong, 
and  is  administered  by  way  of  punishment  and 
condemnation.  A  reprimand  (from  reprimo, 
to  curb  forcibly)  proceeds  from  a  person  in- 
vested with  authority,  and  is  always  a  formal 
and  official  act. 

A  child  is  reproved  for  his  faults  and  rebuked 
for  his  impudence.  A  military  officer  is  repri- 
manded for  neglect  or  violation  of  duty. 

Repugnance.     See  Aversion. 

To  Request.     See  To  Desire,  also 

To  Beg. 

Resentment,  Anger. 
Anger  is  the  broader  term,  denoting  a  keen 
sense  of  disapprobation  (usually  with  a  desire 
to  punish),  for  whatever  we  feel  to  be  wrong, 
whether  directed  towards  ourselves  or  others. 
Resentment  is  anger  excited  by  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury.  It  is,  etymologically,  that  re- 
sentiment  or  reaction  of  the  mind  which  we 
instinctively  feel  when  we  think  ourselves 
wronged.  Pride  and  selfishness  are  apt  to  ag- 
gravate this  feeling  until  it  changes  into  a 
criminal  animosity,  and  this  is  now  the  more 
common  signification  of  the  term.  Being- 
founded  in  a  sense  of  injury,  this  feeling  is  hard 
to  be  removed ;  and  hence  the  expressions 
bitter  or  implacable  resentment 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowod  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shakespeare. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe.      Duvdek. 


To  Resign.     See  To  Abdicate. 

To  Resign,  Relinquish. 
To  resign  (from  re  and  signo)  is  to  give  up, 
as  if  breaking  a  seal  and  yielding  all  it  had 
secured  ;  hence,  it  marks  a  formal  and  delibe- 
rate surrendry.  To  relinquish  (from  relinquo, 
to  leave  behind)  is  less  formal,  but  always  im- 
plies that  th e  thing  given  up  has  been  long  an 
object  of  pursuit,  and,  usually,  that  it  has  been 
prized  and  desired.  We  resign  what  we  once 
held  or  considered  as  our  own ;  as  an  office, 
employment,  &c.  "We  speak  of  relinquishing  a 
claim,  of  relinquishing  some  advantage  we  had 
sought  or  enjoyed,  of  relinquishing  a  subject  we 
had  been  discussing,  of  relinquishing  some  right 
or  privilege,  &c. 

Men  are  weary  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but 
can  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it. 

Steele. 

Resignation.     See  Patience. 

Resolution.     See  Decision. 

Respect.     See  Deference. 

Respect,  Regard. 
The  phrases  in  respect  to  and  in  regard  to 
may,  in  most  or  all  cases,  be  interchanged  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Some  have  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  expression  " in  that  regard"  cor- 
responding to  "in  that  respect,"  but  this  has 
not  been  sanctioned  by  general  usage.  See 
also  Deference. 

Rest,  Repose. 

Best  (from  resta,  to  make  a  halt)  is  a  ceasing 
from  labor  or  exertion ;  repose  (from  re  and 
pono,  to  lay  a  thing  down  or  backward)  is  a 
mode  of  doing  it  which  gives  relief  and  refresh- 
ment after  toil  and  labor.  We  may  rest  in  a 
standing  posture ;  we  usually  repose  in  a  re- 
clining one. 

"  The  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out  could 
not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot :  soldiers 
who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy  have  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  take  repose;  the  night 
is  the  time  for  rest;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for 
repose.  Best  may  bo  property  applied  to  thiugs 
and  persons." — Crabb. 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  pressed, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.     Dp.yden. 

Repose  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense. 

Nor  can  the  tortured  wave  here  find  repose, 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scattered  fragments. 

Thomson. 

Rest.     See  Cessation. 

Restoration.     See  Recovery. 

To  Restore.     See  To  Return. 

Result.     See  Effect. 

To  Retain.     See  To  Keep. 

Retirement.     See  Solitude. 

Retort,  Repartee. 

A  retort  (from  re  and  torqueo,  to  turn  back 
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upon)  is  a  short  and  pointed  reply,  turning 
back  on  an  assailant  the  censures  or  derision 
he  had  thrown  out.  A  repartee  (from  Fr.  re- 
pariir,  to  give  a  prompt  reply)  is  usually  a 
good-natured  return  to  some  witty  or  sportive 
observation  of  another,  in  which  "diamond 
cuts  diamond"  without  any  loss  of  good-humor 
on  either  side. 

He  passed  through  hostile  scorn: 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned. 

Milton. 
A  man  renowned  for  repartee, 
"Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 
With  friendship's  finest  feelings.  Cowper. 

To  Return,  Restore. 

We  return  a  thing  when  we  turn  it  back  to 
its  appropriate  place ;  we  restore  a  thing  (from 
resiauro)  when  we  put  it  back  to  its  former 
state  and  condition.  A  man  returns  what  he 
borrowed,  and  restores  what  he  stole.  A  pres- 
ent is  returned ;  a  deposit  is  restored.  "We  are 
restored  to  health  by  being  brought  back  to  our 
former  state. 

"Who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house  ? 

Milton. 
She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
And  to  his  father's  longing  arms  restores. 

Dryden. 

To  Reveal.     See  To  Communicate. 

To  Reveal,  Divulge. 

To  reveal  is  literally  to  lift  the  vail,  and 
thus  make  known  what  was  previously  con- 
cealed; to  divulge  (from  de  and  vulgo)  is  to 
scatter  abroad  among  the  people  or  make  pub- 
licly known.  A  mystery  or  hidden  doctrine 
may  be  revealed;  something  long  confined  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  is  at  length  divulged. 

Time  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to 
be  discovered,  or  laid  open.  Locke. 

A  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged.  "Wordsworth. 

To  Revenge.     See  To  Avenge. 

Reverence.     See  Awe. 

To  Revoke.     See  To  Abolish. 

Revolt.     See  Insurrection. 

Ride,  Drive. 
Ride  originally  meant  (and  is  so  used 
throughout  the  English  Bible)  to  be  carried 
either  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle  of  any 
kind.  At  present,  in  England,  drive  is  the 
word  applied  in  most  cases  to  motion  in  a  car- 
riage ;  as,  a  drive  around  the  park,  &c,  while 
ride  is  appropriated  to  a  motion  on  a  horse,  so 
that  a  "  ride  on  horseback"  would  be  tautology. 
Johnson  seems  to  sanction  this  distinction  by 
giving  "  to  travel  on  horseback"  as  the  leading 
sense  of  ride ;  though  he  adds  "  to  travel  in  a 
vehicle,"  as  a  secondary  sense.  This  latter  use 
of  the  word  still  occurs  to  some  extent;  as, 
the  queen  rides  to  Parliament  in  her  coach 
of  state,  &c.  This  distinction,  though  gaining 
ground  in  America,  does  not  prevail  among  us 
to  any  considerable  extent. 


To  Ridicule.     See  To  Deride. 

Ridiculous.     See  Ludicrous. 

Ripe.     See  Mature. 

To  Rise,  Appreciate. 

To  appreciate. — Some  in  America  use  the 
word  appreciate  for  "  rise  in  value ;"  as,  stocks 
appreciate,  money  appreciates,  &c.  This  is 
never  done  in  England,  and  by  only  a  few  in 
this  country.  It  is  undesirable,  because  rise 
sufficiently  expresses  the  idea,  and  appreciate 
has  its  own  distinctive  meaning,  which  ought 
not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  one  so  entirely 
diverse. 

Risk.     See  Danger. 

Rivalry.     See  Emulation. 

Road.     See  Wat. 

Robber.     See  Thief. 

Robust,  Strong. 
Robust  (L.  robur)  means,  literally,  made 
of  oak,  and  hence  implies  great  compactness 
and  toughness  of  muscle,  connected  with  a 
thick-set  frame  and  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance; Strong  (connected  with  strain)  denotes 
the  power  of  exerting  great  physical  force. 
The  robust  man  can  bear  heat  or  cold,  excess 
or  privation,  and  toil  on  through  every  kind  of 
hardship;  the  strong  man  can  lift  a  greater 
weight  than  his  neighbor,  can  give  a  heavier 
blow,  and  a  harder  gripe. 

That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ  !  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 

Cowper. 
Then  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong, 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force. 

Spenser. 

Rock,  Stone. 

Rock  (connected  with  crag)  always  denotes  a 
large  and  heavy  mass  of  stone.  Some,  how- 
ever, in  certain  parts  of  our  country,  apply  the 
term  to  a  stone  of  any  size,  and  speak  of  boys 
as  throwing  rocks  at  each  other.  A  writer  has 
truly  called  this  a  "  supremely  ridiculous  ex- 
pression." 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rods  reclined 
Wave  high  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

Pope. 

Roll.     See  List. 

Romantic.     See  Sentimental. 

Rude.     See  Impertinent. 

Rupture.     See  Fracture. 

Rural,  Rustic. 

Rural  (from  rus,  ruris)  refers  to  the  country 
itself;  as,  rural  scenes,  prospects,  delights,  &c. 
Rustic  (from  ruslicus,  a  boor)  refers  to  the  char- 
acter, condition,  taste,  &c",  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  were  generally 
uncultivated  and  rude;  as,  rustic  manners,  a 
rustic  dress,  a  rustic  bridge,  &c. 

We  turn 

To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

Thomson. 


Lay  bashfulness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by  ; 
To  mauly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 

Dryden. 

Rustic.     See  Rural. 
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Sabbath,  Sunday. 

Sabbath  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
Sunday.  Sabbath  denotes  the  institution  ; 
Sunday  is  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christians  on  Sun- 
day. In  New  England,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  has  been  called  "  the  Sabbath,'1  to  mark 
it  as  holy  time ;  Sunday  is  the  word  commonly 
used  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  country  and 
in  England. 

So  if  we  will  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath-day, 
which  is  the  Sunday. 

Homilies  of  the  English  Church. 

Sacrament,  Eucharist. 

Protestants  apply  the  term  sacrament  to  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  especially  the  latter. 
The  Romish  and  Greek  churches  have  five  other 
sacraments,  viz.,  confirmation,  penance,  holy 
orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction.  As 
sacrament  denotes  an  oath  or  vow,  the  word 
has  been  applied  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  where  the  most  sacred  vows 
are  renewed  by  the  Christian  in  commemorat- 
ing the  death  of  his  Redeemer.  Eucharist  de- 
notes the  giving  of  thanks,  and  this  term  also 
has  been  applied  to  the  same  ordinance,  as  ex- 
pressing the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death. 

Some  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  means  to  procure 
great  graces  and  blessings ;  others  as  an  eucharist  and 
an  office  of  thanksgiving  for  what  they  have  received. 

Taylor. 

Sadness.     See  Sorrow. 
Sagacious.     See  Shrewd. 

Sagacity,  Penetration. 

Penetration  enables  us  to  enter  into  the 
depths  of.  an  abstruse  subject,  to  detect  mo- 
tives, plans,  &c.  Sagacity  (from  sagax,  quick- 
scented)  adds  to  penetration  a  keen,  practical 
judgment,  which  enables  one  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  others,  and  to  turn  every  tiling 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  Essays  of 
Lord  Bacon  show  a  degree  of  sagacity,  as  well 
as  penetration,  which  are  found  in  scarcely  any 
other  work. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  con- 
sult with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and  pene- 
tration. Watts. 

Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connection  there  is  iu  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. 

Locke. 

Salutation,  Greeting,  Salute. 

A  greeting  is  literally  an  outenr  or  exclam- 
ation, and  hence  usually  denotes  some  warm 
expression  of  feeling  when  one  meets  another. 
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Salutation  and  salute  (from  stilus)  signify  lit- 
erally a  wishing  of  health.  Salutation,  how- 
ever, is  the  act  of  the  person  saluting,  while 
salute  is  the  thing  given,  i.  e.,  the  thing  re- 
ceived by  the  person  addressed.  A  bow  is 
given  by  way  of  salutation,  and  a  lady  some- 
times receives  the  salute  of  a  kiss.  Salute  is 
used  also  for  something  more  formal ;  as  the 
firing  of  guns  by  way  of  salute. 

I  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother.  Shakespeare. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  clone  salutation  to  the  morn. 

Shakespeare. 
I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends.  Addison. 

Salute.     See  Salutation. 

Sample.     See  Specimen. 

Sanctity.     See  Religion. 

To  Satiate,  Satisfy,  Content. 

These  words  differ  principally  in  degree. 
To  content  is  to  make  contented,  even  though 
every  desire  or  appetite  is  not  gratified.  To 
satisfy  (from  satis,  enough,  and  fio)  is  to  ap- 
pease fully  the  longings  of  desire.  To  satiate 
(from  satialus,  overfilled)  is  to  go  further,  and 
fill  so  completely  that  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
ceive or  enjoy  more. 

"What  satisfies  gives  us  pleasure ;  what  sa- 
tiates produces  disgust. 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace.    Pope. 
His  whole  felicity  is  endless  strife, 
No  peace,  no  satisfaction  crowns  his  life. 

Beaumont. 
A  person  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied. 

Noeris. 

Satire.     See  Lampoon. 
To  Satisfy.     See  To  Satiate. 

Sauciness.     See  Impudence. 

To  Saunter.     See  To  Loiter. 

Savage.     See  Ferocious. 

Scarce.     See  Rare. 

Schedule,  Catalogue,  List. 
A  list  (lit.,  a  narrow  selvedge  on  cloth)  is  a 
bare  record  of  names,  titles,  &c,  set  down  with 
or  without  regular  order.  A  catalogue  (from 
Gr.,  lit,  a  distribution  according  to  words)  is 
a  list  arranged  according  to  some  principle, 
and  is  usually  designed  to  describe  things  more 
or  less  particularly.  A  schedule  is  a  formal  list 
or  inventory  prepared  for  legal  or  business 
purposes.  A  list  must  be  complete ;  a  catalogue 
must  be  properly  arranged ;  a  schedule  must 
have  the  titles  and  descriptions  explicitly 
given,  and  be  properly  attested. 

Scheme,  Plan. 

Scheme  and  plan  are  subordinate  to  design  : 
they  propose  modes  of  carrying  our  designs 
into  effect.  Scheme  is  the  least  definite  of  the 
two,  and  lies  more  in  speculation.  A  plan  is 
drawn  out  into  details  with  a  view  to  being 
carried   into  effect.       As  schemes  are   specu- 


lative, they  often  prove  visionary ;  hence  the 
words  schemer  and  scheming.  Plans,  being 
more  practical,  are  more  frequently  carried  into 
effect. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief; 

'Tis  fixed,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doomed  to  death. 

Eowe. 

Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours ; 

I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.       Prior. 

Schismatic.     See  Heretic. 

Scholar,  Pupil. 

Scholar  refers  to  the  instruction,  and  pupil 
to  the  care  and  government  of  a  teacher.  A 
scholar  is  one  who  is  under  instruction ;  a  pupil 
(Lat.  pupillus,  a  fatherless  child)  is  one  who  is 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  care  of  an 
instructor ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  bright  scholar 
and  an  obedient  pupil. 

For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 

By  public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade ; 

"Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 

Of  syntax,  truly  but  with  little  more.     Cowpeb. 

Science,  Literature,  Art. 
Science  (from  scientia)  is  literally  knoivledge, 
but  now  denotes  a  systematic  and  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  knowledge,  and  hence  we  speak 
of  reducing  a  subject  to  a  science.  In  a 
more  distinctive  sense,  science  embraces  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  give  a  positive 
statement  of  truth  as  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  established  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment. The  term  literature  sometimes  de- 
notes all  compositions  not  embraced  under 
science,  but  is  usually  confined  to  the  belles- 
lettres.  [See  Literature.]  Art  is  that  which 
depends  on  practice  and  skill  in  performance. 

"Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in  it- 
self, or  by  the,  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
or  with  which  it  is  certainly  connected.  It  is  sub- 
jective as  existing  in  a  mind — objective,  as  em- 
bodied in  truths— speculative,  as  resting  in  attain- 
ment of  truths,  as  in  physical  science— practical,  as 
leading  to  do  something,  as  in  ethical  science." 

Fleming. 

"  In  science,  scimus  ut  sciamus  ;  in  art,  scimus  iti 
producamus.  And  therefore,  science  and  art  may 
be  said  to  be  investigations  of  truth  ;  but  science  in- 
quires for  the  sake  of  knowledge  ;  art  for  the  sake  of 
production ;  and  hence  science  is  more  concerned 
with  the  higher  truths,  art  with  the  lower:  and 
science  never  is  engaged  like  art  in  productive  ap- 
plication. And  the  most  perfect  state  of  science, 
therefore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry; 
the  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and  efficient 
system  of  rules:  Art  always  throwing  itself  into  the 
form  of  rules."  Karslake.    Aids  to  Logic. 

To  Scoff.         See  To  Sneer. 

To  Scorn.     See  To  Contemn. 

Seclusion.     See  Solitude. 

Secret.     See  Hid. 

To  Secrete.     See  To  Conceal. 

Sectarian.     See  Heretic. 

Section,  Part. 

The  English  more  commonly  apply  the  word 
section  to  a  part  or  portion  of  a  body  of  men ; 
as,  " a  section  of  the  clergy,"  "a  small  section 
of  the  Whigs,"  &e.     "We  have  no  such  use  of 


the  word  in  this  country,  but  use  it  abundantly 
in  a  way  never  known  in  England,  as  in  the 
phrases  ''the  Eastern  section  of  our  country," 
&c,  giving  the  same  sense  also  to  the  adjective 
sectional;  as,  sectional  feelings,  interests,  &c. 
This,  perhaps,  arose  from  our  public  lands  be- 
ing surveyed  and  divided  into  squares  of  640 
acres  each,  called  sections,  which  has  made  the 
term  in  this  sense  prevalent  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Sedition.     See  Insurrection. 

To  Seduce.     See  To  Allure. 

To  Seem,  Appear. 

To  appear  has  reference  to  a  thing's  being 
presented  to  our  view ;  as,  the  sun  appears ; 
to  seem  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  sem- 
blance, and  usually  implies  an  inference  of  our 
mind  as  to  the  probability  of  a  thing's  being 
so ;  as,  a  storm  seems  to  be  coming.  "  The 
story  appears  to  be  true,"  means  that  the  facts 
as  presented  go  to  show  its  truth  ;  "  the  story 
seems  to  be  true,"  means  it  has  the  semblance 
of  being  so,  and  we  infer  that  it  is  true. 

His  first  and  principal  care  being  to  appear  unto 
his  people  such  as  he  would  havo  them  be,  and  to  bo 
such  as  he  appeared.  Sidney. 

Ham-    Aye,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.    If  it  be; 

"Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? 
Mam.    Seems,  Madam  ?  Nay  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 

Shakespeare. 

Should  seem,  Would  seem. 

These  phrases  differ  only  in  strength.  We 
use  "  should  seem"  when  the  case  is  so  strong 
as  to  render  the  inference  almost  a  necessary 
one ;  we  use  "  would  seem!'1  to  express  a  pre- 
vailing semblance  or  probability,  with  perhaps 
a  slight  implication  that  the  case  may  be  other- 
wise. Mr.  Pickering  supposed  "would  seem" 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  America;  it  is  used, 
however,  by  English  writers  in  the  sense 
given  above. 

Self-conceit.     See  Egotism. 
Selfishness.     See  Self-love. 

Self-love,  Selfishness. 

The  term  self-love  is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense : 
(1.)  It  denotes  that  longing  for  good  or  for 
well-being  which  actuates  the  breasts  of  all,  en- 
tering into  and  characterizing  every  special 
desire.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  moral  quality, 
being  (from  the  nature  of  the  case)  neither 
good  nor  evil.  (2.)  It  is  applied  to  a  voluntary 
regard  for  the  gratification  of  special  desires. 
In  this  sense  it  is  morally  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing as  these  desires  are  conformed  to  duty  or 
opposed  to  it.  Selfishness  is  always  voluntary 
and  always  wrong,  being  that  regard  to  our 
own  interests,  gratification,  &c,  which  is 
sought  or  gratified  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
injury  of  others. 

So  long  as  self-love  does  not  degenerate  into  selfish- 
ness, it  is  quite  compatible  with  true  benevolence. 

Fleming. 
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Sensation,  Perception. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  when 
used  in  mental  philosophy  may  be  thus  stated. 
If  I  simply  smell  a  rose,  I  have  a  sensation ;  if 
I  refer  that  smell  to  the  external  object  which 
occasioned  it,  I  have  a  perception.  Thus  the 
former  is  mere  feeling  without  the  idea  of  an 
object;  the  latter  is  the  mind's  apprehension 
of  some  external  object  as  occasioning  that 
feeling. 

"Sensation  properly  expresses  that  change  in  the 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  produced  by  an  impres- 
sion upon  an  organ  of  sense  (of  which  change  we  can 
conceive  the  mind  to  be  conscious,  without  any 
knowledge  of  external  objects) :  Perception,  on  the 
other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge  or  the  intima- 
tions we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  sensations,  concern- 
ing the  qualities  of  matter ;  and  consequently  in- 
volves in  every  instance,  the  notion  of  externality  or 
outness,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  in  order  to 
seize  the  precise  import  of  the  word  sensation." 

Fleming. 

Sense,  Understanding,  Reason. 

Some  philosophers  have  given  a  technical 
signification  to  these  terms,  which  may  here 
be  stated.  Sense  is  the  mind's  acting  in  the 
direct  cognition  either  of  material  objects  or  of 
its  own  mental  states.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
called  the  outer,  in  the  second,  the  inner  sense. 
Understanding  is  the  logical  faculty,  i.  e.,  the 
power  of  apprehending  under  general  concep- 
tions, or  the  power  of  classifying,  arranging, 
and  making  deductions.  Reason  is  the  power 
of  apprehending  those  first  or  fundamental 
truths  or  principles  which  are  the  conditions  of 
all  real  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  which 
control  the  mind  in  all  its  processes  of  investi- 
tion  and  deduction.  These  distinctions  are 
given,  not  as  established,  but  simply  because 
they  often  occur  in  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Sensible,  Intelligent. 
We  call  a  man  sensible  whose  judgments  and 
conduct  are  marked  and  governed  by  sound 
judgment  or  good  common  sense.  We  call 
one  intelligent  wTho  is  quick  and  clear  in  his 
understanding,  i.  e.,  who  discriminates  readily 
and  nicely  in  respect  to  difficult  and  important 
distinctions.  The  sphere  of  the  sensible  man 
lies  in  matters  of  practical  concern ;  of  the 
intelligent  man,  in  subjects  of  intellectual  in- 
terest. 

I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible  men, 
furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have  happened 
within  their  own  knowledge.  Addison. 

"We  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
architect  throughout  all  this  stupendous  fabric. 

WOODFOKD. 

Sensibility.     See  Taste. 
Sentiment,  Opinion,  Feeling. 

An  opinion  is  an  intellectual  judgment  in 
respect  to  any  and  every  kind  of  truth.  Feel- 
ing describes  those  affections  of  pleasure  and 
pain  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of  our 
sentient  and  emotional  powers.  Sentiment 
(particularly  in  the  plural)  lies  between  them, 
denoting  settled  opinions  or  principles  in  regard 
to  subjects  which  interest  the  feelings  strongly, 
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and  are  presented  more  or  less  constantly  in 
practical  life.  Hence  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
speak  of  our  religious  sentiments  than  opinions, 
unless  we  mean  to  exclude  all  reference  to  our 
feelings.  The  word  sentiment  in  the  singular 
leans  ordinarily  more  to  the  side  of  feeling,  and 
denotes  a  refined  sensibility  on  subjects  affect- 
ing the  heart. 

"On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  observation,  or  re- 
port, we  define  our  sentiments.  On  questions  of 
science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstraction,  we 
define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  There  is  more  of  instinct 
in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  opinion.  The 
admiration  of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  first 
impressions,  is  classed  with  our  sentiments,  and  when 
we  have  accounted  to  ourselves  for  the  approbation, 
it  is  classed  with  our  opinions."'  H.  Taylok. 

Sentimental,  Romantic. 
Sentimental  usually  describes  an  error  or 
excess  of  the  sensibilities  ;  romantic,  a  vice  of 
the  imagination.  The  votary  of  the  former 
gives  indulgence  to  his  sensibilities  for  the 
mere  luxury  of  their  excitement ;  the  votary  of 
the  latter  allows  his  imagination  to  rove  for  the 
pleasure  of  creating  scenes  of  ideal  enjoyment, 
and  gazing  on  the  creations  which  he  has  made. 
One  who  is  sentimental  is  apt  to  bo  laughed  at ; 
one  who  is  romantic  not  unfrequently  falls  into 
fatal  errors. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  less  danger  in  works  called  sen- 
timental. They  attack  the  heart  more  successfully, 
because  more  cautiously.  Knox. 

I  can  not  but  look  on  this,  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy 
of  such  who  would  be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  than 
they  ever  were  or  could  he.  Stilllngfleet. 

i       Serf,  Slate. 

A  slave  is  the  absolute  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  may  be  sold  in  any  way.  A  serf,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  one 
bound  to  work  on  a  certain  estate,  and  thus 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  sold  with  it  into  the 
service  of  another.  In  some  countries,  how- 
ever, serfs  are  mere  slaves. 

Serious.     See  Grave. 
Set.     See  Pair. 

Set-off,  Offset. 
Offset  originally  denoted  that  which  branches 
off  or  projects,  as  a  shoot  from  a  tree,  but  has 
long  been  used  in  America  in  the  sense  of  set- 
off or  equivalent.  This  use  is  beginning  to 
obtain  in  England,  though  Macaulay  uses  set- 
off, and  so,  perhaps,  do  a  majority  of  English 
■writers.  Set-off  is  the  appropriate  term  in  legal 
proceedings. 


Severe. 
Sharper. 


See  Strict. 
See  Swindler. 


Shining,  Brilliant,  Sparkling. 

Shining  (from  shine)  describes  the  emission 
of  a  strong  light  from  a  clear  or  polished  sur- 
face. Brilliant  (from  Fr.  briller,  to  glitter)  de- 
notes a  shining  of  great  brightness,  but  with 
gleams  or  flashes.  Sjiarkling  (from  spar?;)  im- 
plies a  shining  intensely  from  radiant  points  or 
sparks  by  which  the  eye  is  dazzled.     The  same 


distinctions  obtain  when  these  epithets  are 
figuratively  applied.  A  man  of  shining  talents 
is  made  conspicuous  by  possessing  them:  if 
they  flash  upon  the  mind  with  a  peculiarly 
striking  effect,  we  call  them  brilliant ;  if  his 
brilliancy  is  marked  by  great  vivacity  and  oc- 
casional intensity,  he  is  sparkling. 

True  paradise  inclosed  with  shining  rock. 

Milton. 
Some  in  a  brilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Some  round  her  neck  a  circling  light  display. 

Gat. 
His  spar/cling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest, 
And  smote  off  quite  his  left  leg  by  the  knee, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spensee. 

Shock,  Concussion. 
A  shock  is  literally  a  violent  shake  or  agita- 
tion ;  a  concussion  (from  concutio)  is  a  shaking 
of  things  together.  A  shock  may  affect  the 
body  or  the  mind ;  a  concussion  properly  affects 
only  the  body  or  material  objects ;  as,  a  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  a  concussion  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  effects  of  a  shock  may  or  may  not 
be  violent  and  lasting ;  those  of  a  concussion 
are  usually  severe  and  permanent. 

Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Addison. 
The  strong  concussioyi  on  the  heaving  tide 
Rolled  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side. 

Pope. 

Shop.     See  Store. 

Should.     See  Ought. 

Should  seem.      See  To  Seem. 

Shrewd,  Sagacious. 

Shrewd  originally  meant  keen,  but  fault- 
finding or  contentious.  This  latter  sense  is  now 
dropped,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  slightly  influences 
the  present  application  of  the  word.  One  who 
is  shrewd  is  keen  to  detect  errors,  to  penetrate 
false  disguises,  to  foresee  and  guard  against  the 
selfishness  of  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
word  of  as  much  dignity  as  sagacious,  which 
leads  us  to  think  of  a  man  as  possessing  a  com- 
prehensive as  well  as  penetrating  mind,  where- 
as shrewd  does  not. 

Professing  to  despise  the  ill-opinion  of  mankind 
creates  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that  we  have  deserved  it. 

Seckee. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions.   Locke. 

To  Shun.     See  To  Avoid. 

Shy,  Coy. 
Coy  (originally  from  L.  caulus)  has  reference 
to  that  caution  and  reserve  with  which  a  deli- 
cate female  shrinks  from  the  approach  of  the 
other  sex.  Shyness  is  a  characteristic  of  cau- 
tious or  sensitive  minds,  leading  the  one  to  be 
slow  in  adopting  opinions,  and  the  other  to 
shrink  from  the  intercourse  of  general  society. 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

CiOLDSMITn. 

It  can  he  no  offense  to  the  knowing  and  ingenious, 
that  men  have  a  shyness  and  jealousy  against  such 
truths  as  they  have  not  been  acquainted  with. 

Mohe. 
I 
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Shyness.     See  Bashfulness. 

Sickness.     See  Illness. 

Silent.     See  Mute,  also  Taciturn. 

Silly.     See   Simple. 

Simple,  Silly,  Stupid. 
One  who  is  simple  is  unconscious  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  falls  into  mistakes  either  from  a 
deficiency  of  intellect  or  want  of  experience 
and  intercourse  with  mankind.  One  who  is 
silly  is  not  only  weak  in  intellect,  but  (connected 
with  Ger.  selig)  is  self-satisfied  or  pleased  with 
his  folly,  and  even  mistakes  it  for  wisdom. 
One  who  is  stupid  (from  stuped)  is  like  one  stu- 
pefied, dull  of  apprehension,  and  slow  to  feel. 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 

To  oppose  your  cunning.  Shakespeare. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in  their 
most  silly  pleasure  ;  he  is  ready  for  every  impertinent 
entertainment  and  diversion.  Law. 

"  If  I  by  chance  succeed, 
Know  I  am  not  so  stupid  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise  or  fame's  deserved  reward." 

Sin.     See  Crime. 

Since.     See  Because. 

Sincere.     See  Hearty. 

Situation.     See  State. 

Skeptic.     See  Infidel. 

Sketch,  Outline,  Delineation. 

An  outline  gives  only  the  bounding  lines  of 
some  scene  or  picture.  A  sketch  fills  up  the  out- 
line in  part,  giving  broad  touches  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  may  be  conveyed.  A  delineation 
(from  de  and  linea,  a  line)  goes  further,  carry- 
ing out  the  more  striking  features  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  going  as  much  into  detail  as  to  fur- 
nish a  clear  conception  of  the  whole. 

"  A  delineation  may  be  characterized  as  ac- 
curate, and  a  sketch  as  striking,  or  hasty,  or  im- 
perfect, as  the  case  may  be.  So  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  words,  we  speak  of  the  outlines  of  a 
plan,  of  a  work,  of  a  project,  &c,  which  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordinate  parts  are 
formed.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the 
sketches  of  countries,  characters,  manners,  &c, 
which  give  us  a  general  view  of  a  nation  or 
people."— Orabb. 

Skill,  Dexterity,  Adroitness. 

Skin  (from  Sax.  scylan)  is  more  intelligent, 
denoting  familiar  knowledge  united  to  readi- 
ness of  performance.  Dexterity  (from  dexter, 
the  right  hand)  when  applied  to  the  body  is 
more  mechanical  and  refers  to  habitual  ease  of 
execution.  Adroitness  (from  Fr.  adroit,  to  the 
right  hand)  involves  the  same  image  with  dex- 
terity, and  differs  from  it  only  as  implying  a 
general  facility  of  movement  throughout  the 
whole  system.  The  same  distinctions  apply  to 
the  figurative  sense  of  the  words.  A  man  is 
skillful  in  any  employment  when  he  under- 
stands both  its  theory  and  its  practice.     He  is 


dextrous  when  he  manoeuvers  with  great  light- 
ness and  success.  He  is  adroit  in  the  use  of 
quick,  sudden  and  well-directed  movements  of 
the  body  or  the  mind,  so  as  to  effect  the  object 
he  has  in  view. 


To  Slander. 
Slave. 


See  To  Asperse. 
See  Serf. 


To  Slight,  Neglect. 

To  slight  is  stronger  than  to  neglect.  "We 
may  neglect  a  duty  or  person  from  reconsidera- 
tion, or  from  being  over-occupied  in  other  con- 
cerns. To  slight  is  always  a  positive  and  in- 
tentional act,  resulting  from  feelings  of  dislike 
or  contempt.  "We  ought  to  put  a  kind  con- 
struction on  what  appears  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  friend,  but  when  he  slights  us  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  our  friend  no  longer. 

■  Beware 

Lest  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command. 

Milton. 
This  my  long-suffering  and  ihy  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton. 

Slow,  Tardy,  Dilatory. 

Slow  is  the  wider  term,  denoting  either  a 
want  of  rapid  motion  or  inertness  of  intellect. 
Dilatory  (from  defero)  signifies  a  proneness  to 
defer,  a  habit  of  delaying  the  performance  of 
what  we  know  must  be  done.  Tardy  (con- 
nected with  tarry)  denotes  the  habit  of  being 
behindhand;  as,  tardy  in  making  up  one's 
accounts. 

Fixed  on  defense  the  Trojans  are  not  sjow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Dkyden. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 

Shakespeare. 
When  certain  to  overcome,  inclined  to  save, 
Tardy  to  vengeance  and  with  mercy  brave. 

Prior. 

Sluggish.     See  Inert. 
Sly.     See  Cunning. 

Smart,  Clever. 
Smart  has  been  much  used  in  New 
England  to  describe  a  person  who  is  in- 
telligent, vigorous,  and  active;  as,  a  smart 
young  fellow,  a  smart  workman,  &c.,  coincid- 
ing very  nearly  with  the  English  sense  of 
clever.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  Eng- 
land is  in  such  expressions  ;  as,  he  was  smart 
(pungent  or  witty)  in  his  reply,  &c. ;  but  smart 
and  smartness,  when  applied  to  persons,  are 
more  commonly  used  in  reference  to  dress,  as 
a  smart  appearance,  &c. 

To  Sneer,  Scoff,  Jeer. 

The  word  to  sneer  (from  the  L.  naris,  nose) 
is,  lit,  to  turn  up  the  nose  at,  "  naso  suspendere 
adunco,"  and  implies  to  cast  contempt  indi- 
rectly or  by  covert  expressions.  To  jeer  is 
stronger,  denoting,  lit,  to  cut  upon  closely  (to 
shear)  and  denotes  the  use  of  severe  sarcastic 
reflections.      To    scoff  (from    Gr.  mowru)   is 


stronger  still,    implying  the   use   of  insolent 
mockery  and  derision. 


And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. 

Midas  exposed  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears. 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science. 


Swift. 


Swift. 


Gat. 

Sober.     See  Grave. 

To  Solace.     See  To  Comfort. 

Solace.     See  Comfort. 

Solecism,  Barbarism. 

These  terms  have  come  down  from  the  an- 
cient rhetoricians.  A  barbarism  (from  barba- 
rus,  a  foreigner)  is  a  word  either  foreign  or 
uncongenial  to  a  language,  and  not  yet  re- 
ceived into  it.  Solecism  is  derived  from  the 
Soli,  a  people  of  Attica,  who,  having  colonized 
in  Cilicia,  lost  the  purity  of  their  language. 
Hence  the  term  solecism  was  applied  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  syntax ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  to  any  expression  involving  an 
absurdity  or  violation  of  the  necessary  laws  of 
thought.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
figuratively  to  absurdity  of  conduct,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage. 

My  mind  lately  prompted  me,  that  I  should  com- 
mit a  great  solecism,  if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends 
in  England,  I  should  leave  you  unsaluted. 

Howell. 

Solemn.     See  Grave. 

To  Solicit.     See  To  Beseech. 

Solicitude.     See  Care. 

Solid,  Hard. 

These  words  both  relate  to  the  internal  con- 
stitution of  bodies,  but  hard  denotes  a  closer 
adherence  of  the  component  parts  than  solid. 
Hard  is  opposed  to  soft,  and  solid  to  fluid  or 
liquid.  "Wood  is  always  solid,  but  some  kinds 
of  wood  are  hard  and  others  are  soft. 

Reposo  you  there,  while  I  to  the  hard  house, 
More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  raised. 
Shakespeare. 

I  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound, 
And  tramping  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dkyden. 

Solitude,  Retirement,  Seclusion, 
Loneliness. 

Retirement  is  a  withdrawal  from  general  so- 
ciety, implying  that  a  person  has  been  en- 
gaged in  its  scenes.  Solitude  describes  the 
fact  that  a  person  is  alone ;  seclusion,  that  he 
is  shut  out  from  others,  usually  by  his  own 
choice;  loneliness,  that  he  feels  the  pain  and 
oppression  of  being  alone.  Hence,  retirement 
is  opposed  to  a  gay  or  active  life;  solitude,  to 
society;  seclusion,  to  freedom  of  access  on  the 
part  of  others ;  and  loneliness,  to  that  of  society 
which  the  heart  demands. 

Oh  blessed  retirement  friend  of  life's  decline. 

Pope. 
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They  who  can  enjoy  the  country  are  prepared  for 
solitude,  and  in  that  [the  country]  solitude  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  Dryden. 
It  is  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  external  world. 
Bp.  Hoesley. 
These  evils  seem  likely  to  reduce  this  city  ere  long 
to  the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance  of  a  village. 

Eustace. 

Some,  Somewhat. 

The  illiterate  of  our  country  often  use  some 
as  an  adverb  instead  of  somewhat,  or  an  equiv- 
alent expression ;  as,  "I  am  some  tired;"  "he 
is  some  better;  "it  rains  some"  &c.  This 
blunder  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  in  England,  and 
is  a  decided  Americanism. 

Ho  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance  and 
too  inquisitive  through  the  whole;  yet  these  imper- 
fections hinder  not  onr  compassion.  Dkyden. 

Yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed  somewhat  extravagant 
and  wild,  perhaps  for  joy  of  offered  peace. 

Milton. 

Somewhat.     See  Some. 
Soekow.     See  Affliction. 

Sorrow,  Grief,  Sadness. 

Sorrow  (from  the  root  of  sore,  heavy)  denotes 
suffering  of  mind,  either  from  the  loss  of  some 
good,  real  or  supposed,  or  disappointment  in 
our  expectation  of  good.  Grief  expresses  a 
poignant  or  uncontrollable  degree  of  sorrow, 
which  weighs  (connected  with  grave)  or  presses 
down  the  mind  under  a  sense  of  loss.  Sadness 
is  that  depression  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
is  a  frequent  but  not  invariable  result  of  sor- 
row.    [See  also  Grief.] 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 

For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
Shakespeare. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  6pare 

Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

Sort,  Kind. 
Kind  (connected  with  kin  and  kindred)  orig- 
inally denoted  things  of  the  same  family,  or 
bound  together  by  some  natural  affinity ;  and 
hence,  a  class.  Sort  (from  the  Lat.  sors)  signi- 
fies that  which  constitutes  a  particular  lot  or 
parcel,  not  implying,  necessarily,  the  idea  of 
affinity,  but  of  mere  assemblage.  The  two 
words  are  now  used  to  a  great  extent  inter- 
changeably, though  sort  (perhaps  from  its  ori- 
gin, lot)  sometimes  carries  with  it  a  slight  tone 
of  disparagement  or  contempt;  as  when  we 
say,  "that  sort  of  people;"  "that  sort  of  lan- 
guage," &c. 

As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  of  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee.  Milton. 

None  of  nobler  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin.  Siiakespeaee. 

Source.     See  Origin. 

Sparkling.     See  Shining. 

Special.     See  Peculiar. 

Specious.     See  Plausible. 

Specimen,  Sample. 

A  specimen  (from  species)  is  a  representative 


of  the  class  of  things  to  which  it  belongs  ;  as, 
a  specimen  of  photography.  A  sample  (en- 
sample)  is  a  part  of  the  thing  itself,  designed 
to  show  the  quality  of  the  whole ;  as,  a  sample 
of  sugar  or  of  broadcloth.  A  cabinet  of  min- 
erals consists  of  specimens  ;  if  a  part  be  broken 
off  from  any  one  of  these  specimens,  it  is  a 
sample  of  the  mineral  to  which  it  belongs. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  beholders.  Addison. 

I  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  more 
fully  to  discuss.  Woodward. 

Speech.     See  Harangue,  also  Lan- 
guage. 
Speed.     See  Haste. 
Sphere.     See  Globe. 
Spicy.     See  Racy. 

Spite,  Malice. 

Malice  has  more  reference  to  the  disposition, 
and  spite  to  the  manifestations  of  it  in  words 
and  actions.  Malice  denotes  a  spirit  which  de- 
sires evil  to  others ;  spite  is  a  temper  which 
delights  to  express  itself  in  bitter  and  cutting 
language,  or  in  low  and  irritating  actions.  It 
is  therefore  meaner  than  malice,  though  not 
always  more  criminal. 

"  Malice  expresses  the  disposition  of  inferior 
minds,  to  execute  every  purpose  of  mischief 
within  the  more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities." 
— Cogan. 

Consider  eke,  that  spite  availeth  naught. 

Wyatt.     To  his  Ladie. 

Spite."    See  Pique. 

Spontaneous,  Voluntary. 
"What  is  voluntary  is  the  result  of  a  volition, 
or  act  of  choice ;  it  therefore  implies  some  de- 
gree of  consideration,  and  may  be  the  result  of 
mere  reason  without  excited  feeling.  What  is 
spontaneous  (from  Lat.  sponie)  springs  wholly 
from  feeling  by  a  kind  of  outburst  of  the  mind 
which  admits  of  no  reflection ;  as,  a  sponta- 
neous burst  of  applause.  Hence  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  things  inanimate. 

Abstinence  is  but  voluntary  fasting,  and  exercise 
but  voluntary  labor.  Seed. 

In  man,  love  is  less  spontaneous  and  disinterested 
than  in  woman.  Amonod. 

Spontaneous  joys  where  nature  has  its  play, 

Tho  soul  adopts  and  owns  their  first-born  sway. 
Goldsmith. 

Spotless.     See  Blameless. 

Spruce.     See  Finical. 

Squeamish.     See  Fastidious. 

To  Stare.     See  To  Gaze. 

State,  Situation,  Condition. 

Slate  (from  sto,  to  stand)  is  the  generic  term, 
and  denotes  in  general  the  mode  in  which  a 
thing  stands  or  exists.  The  situation  (from 
situs,  mode  of  lying  or  position)  of  a  thing  is  its 
state  in  reference  to  external  objects  and  influ- 
ences; its  condition  (from  conditio,  putting  to- 
gether)  is  its  internal  state,  or  what  it  is  in  ' 


I  itself  considered.  Our  situation  is  good  or  bad 
as  outward  things  bear  favorably  or  unfavor- 
;  ably  upon  us ;  our  condition  is  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  state  we  are  actually  in  as 
respects  our  persons,  families,  property,  and 
other  things  which  comprise  our  sources  of  en- 
joyment. 

I  do  not 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure.  Milton. 

"We  now  hope  to  enjoy  what  in  our  situation  might 
be  called  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Cook's  Second  Voyage. 
And,  oh,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  blessings  starve  and  blessings  curse. 

Cowley. 

Station,  Depot. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  America,  the  stop- 
ping-places on  our  railways  first  received  the 
name  of  depot — a  gross  misapplication  of  the 
term,  since  it  means  simply  a  store-house  or 
magazine.  In  England  the  name  has  always 
been  "  station"  or  "  station-house,"  and  there 
is  now  a  strong  tendency  to  adopt  this  in  Am- 
erica, as  the  only  proper  word. 

Statute.     See  Law. 

Stipulation.     See  Covenant. 

Stone.     See  Rock. 

Stop.     See  Cessation. 

Store,  Shop. 

The  English  call  the  place  where  goods  are 
sold  (however  large  or  splendid  it  may  be)  a 
shop,  and  confine  the  word  store  to  its  original 
meaning,  viz.,  a  warehouse  or  place  where 
goods  are  stored.  Our  application  of  the  word 
store  to  all  places,  except  the  lowest,  where 
goods  are  sold,  marks  a  tendency  to  "  scale 
upward"  in  the  use  of  terms  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  French,  among  whom  bou- 
tique has,  in  like  manner,  given  place  to  maga- 
sin  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Shakespeabe. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed. 

Milton. 

Storm,  Tempest. 

Storm  (from  the  root  of  stir)  is  violent  agita- 
tion, a  commotion  of  the  elements  by  wind,  &c, 
but  not  necessarily  implying  tho  fall  of  any 
thing  from  the  clouds.  Hence,  to  call  a  mere 
fall  of  rain  without  wind,  a  storm  (though  com- 
mon in  this  country),  is  a  departure  from  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  A  tempest  (L.  tem- 
pestas)  is  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms 
common  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  term 
originated,  and  usually  attended  by  deluge  of 
rain,  with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Storms  beat  and  rolls  the  main  ; 
Oh !  beat  those  storms  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain. 

Pope. 
What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's  anon  a  tempest's  name. 

Donne. 
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Stout,  Corpulent. 

Stout,  in  our  early  writers  (as  in  the  English 
Bible),  was  used  chiefly  or  wholly  in  the  sense 
of  strong  or  bold;  as,  a  stout  champion,  a  stout 
heart,  a  stout  resistance,  &c.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  used  for  thick-set  or  bulky ;  and  more  re- 
cently, especially  in  England,  the  idea  has  been 
carried  still  farther,  so  that  Taylor  says  in  his 
Synonyms,  "  The  stout  man  (from  stot,  an  ox) 
has  the  proportions  of  an  ox ;  he  is  corpulent, 
fat,  and  fleshy  in  relation  to  his  size."  Few  in 
America  entirely  drop  the  original  sense  of 
strong  and  bold;  and  many  among  us  who 
have  read  Washington  Irving's  story  of  the 
"  Stout  Gentleman,"  never  suspected  that  he 
was  merely  a  very  fat  man. 

Stream,  Current. 
Current  (from  curro,  to  run)  gives  us  but  a 
single  idea,  that  of  running ;  stream  (from  Sax. 
stream,  to  flow  steadily)  adds  the  idea  of  this 
onward  flow  being  the  result  of  some  uniform 
force  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  shifting  current  and 
a  steady  stream.  There  are  many  currents  in 
the  ocean,  but  there  is  only  one  Gulf  Stream. 
The  stream  of  the  Mississippi  rolls  on  with  in- 
creasing force  ;  but  where  it  is  most  rapid  there 
are  reflex  currents  on  the  side  which  run  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

The  current,  that  -with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered ; 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enameled  stones. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme  I 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denhau. 


Street. 
Strength. 


See  Road. 
See  Force. 


Strict,  Severe. 
Strict  (from  stringo,  to  bind)  points  to  a  per- 
son or  thing,  as  one  that  binds  closely  or  keeps 
under  control;  as,  strict  in  discipline,  strict 
rules,  &c.  Severe  (from  severus,  rigidly  strict) 
denotes  a  stern  adherence  to  principles  or  rules, 
which  shrinks  not  from  the  infliction  of  pain, 
and  in  some  cases  even  finds  pleasure  in  that 
infliction.  Strict,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  taken 
in  a  good  sense  ;  severe  is  commonly  used  in  a 
bad  one,  except  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  imperatively  demand  the  exercise  of 
rigor. 

And  rules  as  strict  his  labored  works  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlooked  each  line.        Pope. 

Soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve : 
"What  words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam  severe  t 

Milton. 

Strife.     See  Contention. 

Strong.     See  Robust. 
Struggle.     See  Endeavor. 

Stubborn,  Obstinate. 
Stubborn  (lit.,  firm  or  fixed  like  a  stub  or 
stock)  describes  a  high  degree  of  obstinacy. 


He  who  is  obstinate  is  one  who  will  not  yield 
to  the  appeals  we  pake  to  his  reason  and  his 
better  feelings ;  ho  who  is  stubborn  grows  more 
obstinate  the  more  clearly  his  unreasonableness 
is  exposed,  and  the  more  powerfully  his  feel- 
ings are  addressed. 

Yield, 
Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sovereign.  Shakespeare. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  it.      Shakespeare. 


Stupid 
Style. 
To  Subdue. 
Subject. 
Subjective. 
To  Subjoin 
To  Subjugate. 
Sublime. 


See  Simple. 
See  Diction. 
See  To  Conquer. 

See  Liable. 

See  Objective. 
See  To  Add. 

See  To  Conquer. 

See  Grand. 


Sublimity,  Grandeur. 

The  mental  state  indicated  by  these  two 
words  is  the  same,  viz.,  a  mingled  emotion  of 
astonishment  and  awe.  In  speaking  of  the 
quality  which  produces  this  emotion,  we  call 
it  grandeur  when  it  springs  from  what  is  vast 
in  space,  power,  &c. ;  we  call  it  sublimity  (L. 
sublimis,  raised  above  the  earth)  when  it  springs 
from  what  is  elevated  far  above  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  humanity.  An  immense  plain  is 
grand.  The  heavens  are  not  only  grand,  but 
sublime  (as  the  predominating  emotion)  from 
their  immense  height.  Exalted  intellect,  and 
especially  exalted  virtue  under  severe  trials, 
gives  us  the  sense  of  moral  sublimity,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Saviour  in  his  prayer  for  his  murder- 
ers. We  do  not  speak  of  Satan,  when  stand- 
ing by  the  fiery  gulf,  with  his  "unconquerable 
will  and  study  of  revenge,"  as  a  sublime 
object  ;  but  there  is  a  melancholy  gran- 
deur thrown  around  him,  as  of  "archangel 
ruined." 

To  Subside.     See  To  Abate. 

•     Subsidy,  Tribute. 

A  subsidy  (from  subsidium,  aid)  is  voluntary ; 
a  tribute  is  exacted.  A  subsidy  is  paid  to  an 
ally  for  his  services;  a  tribute  (from  tributio,  an 
assignment  or  impost)  is  given  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  dependence  or  subjection.  England 
gave  subsidies  to  most  of  the  German  powers 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Bonaparte; 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  Boman  Republic  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

'Tis  all  the  subsidy  the  present  age  can  raise. 

Dryden. 

To  acknowledge  this,  was  all  he  did  exact; 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act. 

Dryden. 

Subtile,  Acute. 
In  acute  (from  acus)  the  imago  is  that  of  a 
j  needle's  point ;    in  subtile  (from  subiilis,  fine 
|  spun)  that  of  a  thread  spun  out  to  extreme 


fineness.  Hence  he  who  is  acute  has  a  pierc- 
ing judgment,  which  enables  him  to  discern 
and  discriminate  with  the  nicest  accuracy ;  he 
who  has  a  subtile  intellect  can  spin  the  finest 
thread  of  thought,  and  follow  out  a  subject  in 
its  most  complicated  relations,  without  letting 
go  his  hold,  or  becoming  lost  or  perplexed  in 
its  utmost  intricacies.  Acuteness  guards  against 
error;  subtilty  carries  forward  our  investiga- 
tions into  tenuous  and  recondite  truths.  The 
former  belongs  more  to  speculative  and  ab- 
stract inquiries ;  the  latter  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  heart  and  of  social  life.  Edwards  was 
singularly  acute ;  Lord  Bacon  had  a  subtilty  of 
intellect  which  seemed  to  spread  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  a  subject  like  a  kind  of  "  dif- 
fusive touch." 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely 
subtile,  without  being  at  all  acute;  hence  there  is  so 
much  humor  and  so  little  wit  in  their  literature.  The 
genius  of  the  Italians  on  the  contrary,  is  acute,  pro- 
found, and  sensual,  but  not  subtile ;  hence  what  they 
think  to  be  humorous,  is  merely  witty. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

To  Succeed.  See  To  Follow. 
Successful.  See  Fortunate. 
To  Supper.     See  To  Permit. 

Suggestion,  Hint. 

A  hint  is  literally  a  nod,  and  is  the  briefest 
mode  of  calling  one's  attention  to  a  subject ;  a 
suggestion  (from  sub  and  gero,  to  put  or  lay  un- 
der) is  literally  a  putting  of  something  before 
the  mind  for  consideration,  an  indirect  or 
guarded  mode  of  presenting  argument  or  ad- 
vice. A  hint  is  usually  something  slight  or 
covert,  and  may  be  merely  negative  in  its 
character;  a  suggestion  is  ordinarily  intended 
to  furnish  us  with  some  practical  assistance  or 
directions.  "  He  gave  me  a  hint  of  my  dan- 
ger, and  added  some  kind  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  it." 

"Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.        Pope. 
Arthur,  they  say,  is  killed  to-night 
On  your  suggestion,.  .       Shakespeare. 


To  Summon.  See  To  Call. 
Sunday.  See  Sabbath. 

Supernatural,  Preternatural  . 

Preternatural  signifies  beside  nature,  and 
supernatural  above  or  beyond  nature.  What 
is  very  greatly  aside  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  is  preternatural :  what  is  above  or 
beyond  the  established  laws  of  the  universe  is 
supernatural.  The  dark  day  which  terrified 
all  Europe  nearly  a  century  ago  was  preter- 
natural; tho  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  super- 
natural. 

That  form  which  tho  earth  is  under  at  present  is 
preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken  again. 

Burnet. 

Cures  wrought  by  medicines,  are  natural  opera- 
tions ;  but  the  miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  supernatural.  Boyle. 
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Superstition,  Fanaticism. 

Superstition  is  from  super  and  sto,  and  de- 
notes literally  a  standing  still  over  or  by  a 
thing,  and  hence  amazement  or  dread,  espe- 
cially of  the  supernatural  or  divine.  It  springs 
from  the  imagination  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
state.  Fanaticism  (literally  the  seeing  of  vis- 
ions) arises  from  this  same  faculty  in  a  state  of 
high-wrought  and  self-confident  excitement. 
The  former  leads  in  some  cases  to  excessive 
rigor  in  religious  opinions  or  practice;  in  others 
to  unfounded  belief  in  extraordinary  eveDts  or 
in  omens  and  prognostics,  hence  producing  weak 
fears  or  excessive  scrupulosity  as  to  outward 
observances.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  an  utter 
disregard  of  reason  under  the  false  assumption 
of  enjoying  a  direct  guidance  from  on  high. 

Fanaticism  has  a  secondary  sense  as  applied 
to  politics,  Ac.,  which  corresponds  to  the  primary. 
They  the  truth 

"With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 

From  hence  weak  and  wicked  men  have  taken  the 
handle  to  ascribe  all  religion  to  fanaticism  ;  that  is 
to  a  kind  of  frenzy  or  dotage.  Waterland. 

To  Supplicate.     See  To  Beseech. 

Suspicious.     See  Jealous. 
To  Swallow  up.     See  To  Absorb. 

Swindler,  Sharper. 

These  words  agree  in  describing  persons 
who  take  unfair  advantages. 

A  swindler  is  one  who  obtains  money  or 
goods  under  false  pretenses.  A  sharper  is  one 
who  cheats  by  sharp  practice,  as  in  playing  at 
cards  or  staking  what  he  can  not  pay. 

Fraud  and  injustice  soon  follow,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  British  merchant  is  sunk  in  the  scandalous  appel- 
lation of  a  swindler.  Knox. 
Perhaps  you'll  think  I  act  the  same, 
As  a  sly  tsAafper1  plays  his  game.        Cotton. 

Sympathy.     See  Pity. 
Sympathy,  Commiseration. 

Sympathy  is  literally  a  fellow-feeling  with 
others  in  their  varied  conditions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 
The  term,  however,  is  now  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  under  af- 
fliction, and  then  coincides  very  nearly  with 
commiseration.  In  this  case  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  for ;  as,  to  feel  sympathy  for  a 
friend  when  we  see  him  distressed.  The  verb 
sympathize  is  followed  by  with ;  as,  to  sympa- 
thize with  a  friend  in  his  distresses  or  enjoyments. 
Every  man  would  he  a  distinct  species  to  himself 
Were  there  no  sympathy  among  individuals.  South. 

Fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.  Milton. 

Synonymous,  Identical. 
If  no  words  are  synonymous  except  those 
which  are  identical  in  use  and  meaning,  so 
that  the  one  can  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for 
the  other,  we  have  scarcely  ten  such  words  in 
our  language.  But  the  term  more  properly  de- 
notes that  the  words  in  question  approach  so 
near  to  each  other  that,  in  many  or  most  cases, 
they  can  be  used  interchangeably.  (1.)  Words 
may  thus  coincide  in  certain  connections,  and 
so  bo  interchanged,  when  they  can  not  be  in- 
terchanged iu  other  connections;  thus  we  may 
speak  either  of  strength  of  mind  or  of  force  of 
mind,  but  wo  say  the  force  (not  strength)  of 
gravitation.  (2.)  Two  words  may  differ  slightly, 
but  this  difference  may  bo  unimportant  to  the 
speaker's  object,  so  that  he  may  freely  inter- 
change them ;  thus  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence, in  most  cases,  whether  we  speak  of  a 
man's  having  secured  his  object  or  having  at- 
tained his  object.  For  these  and  other  causes, 
wo  havo  numerous  words  which  may,  in  many 


cases  or  connections,  be  used  interchangeably, 
and  these  are  properly  called  synonyms. 

Synonymous  words  "'are  words  which  with  great 
and  essential  resemblances  of  meaning,  have  at  the 
same  time  small,  subordinate,  and  partial  differences 
— these  differences  being  such  as  either  originally  and 
on  the  ground  of  their  etymology  inhered  in  them; 
or  differences  which  they  have  by  usage  acquired  in 
the  eyes  of  all;  or  such  as,  though  nearly  latent  now, 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  wise  and 
discreet  masters  of  the  tongue.  Synonyms  are  words 
of  like  significance  in  the  main,  but  with  a  certain 
unlikeness  as  well."  Trench. 

Synopsis.     See  Abridgment. 


Taciturn,  Silent. 

Silent  has  reference  to  the  act,  taciturn  to  the 
habit.  A  man  may  be  silent  from  circum- 
stances ;  he  is  taciturn  from  disposition.  The 
loquacious  man  is  at  times  silent ;  one  who  is 
taciturn  may  now  and  then  make  an  effort  at 
conversation. 

What  shall  Cordelia  do  ?    Love  and  bo  silent. 

Shakespeare. 

The  cause  of  Addison's  taciturnity  was  a  natural 
diffidence  in  the  company  of  strangers.  Knox. 

Talent.      See  Genius. 

Talk.     See  Conversation. 

Talkative.     See  Garrulous. 

Tall,  High,  Lofty. 

High  is  the  generic  term,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  verb  to  heave,  or  raise  up. 
Tall  describes,  etymologically,  that  which 
shoots  up,  like  a  spire  of  grass,  having  a  small 
diameter  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  tall  man,  a  tall  steeple,  a  tall  mast, 
&c,  but  not  of  a  tall  hill  or  a  tall  house.  Lofty 
(Sax.  luft,  the  air)  has  a  special  reference  to  the 
expanse  above  us,  and  may  be  applied  to  ex- 
tension in  breadth  as  well  as  height ;  as,  a 
lofty  mountain,  a  lofty  room.  Tall  is  applied 
only  to  physical  objects;  high  and  lofty  have  a 
moral  acceptation ;  as,  high  thought,  purpose, 
&c,  lofty  aspirations,  a  lofty  genius.  Lofty,  from 
its  etymology,  is  naturally  the  stronger  word, 
and  is  usually  coupled  with  the  grand,  or  that 
which  excites  admiration. 

As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Goldsmith. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  mold'ring  rock  is  placed. 

DliYDK.V. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.  Pope. 

Tame.     See  Gentle. 

To  Tantalize,  Disappoint. 

To  disappoint  is  literally  to  do  away  what 
was  (or  was  taken  to  be)  appointed  ;  hence  tho 
peculiar  pain  from  hopes  thus  dashed  to  tho 
ground.  To  tantalize  describes  a  most  distress- 
ing form  of  disappointment,  as  in  tho  case  of 
Tantalus,  a  Phrygian  king  iu  fabulous  history, 
who  was  condemned  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in 
water,  with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  over  his  head, 
both  of  which,  as  ho  attempted  to  allay  his 
hunger  or  thirst,  fled  from  his  approach. 
Hence,  to  tantalize  is  to  visit  with  the  bitterest 
disappointment — to  torment  by  exciting  hopes 
or  expectations  which  can  never  be  realized. 

The  superior  Being  can  defeat  all  his  designs,  and 
disappoint  all  his  hopes.  Tillotson. 

What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devise 
Thau  to  bo  willing  thus  to  tantalize  ? 

Answer  to  Ben  Jonson. 

Tardy.     See  Slow. 
Tartness.     See  Acrimony. 

Taste,  Sensibility,  Judgment. 

Somo  consider  taste  as  a  mcro  sensibility,  and 
others  as  a  simple  exercise  of  judgment ;  but  a 


union  of  both  is  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
any  thing  which  deserves  the  name.     An  orig- 
inal sense  of  the  beautiful  is  just  as  necessary 
to  esthetic  judgments,  as  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  formation  of  any  just  conclusions 
on  moral  subjects.      But  this  "sense  of  the 
beautiful"  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle.     It  is 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  ;  it  grows  in  del- 
icacy and  correctness   with   the   progress  of 
the  individual  and  of  society  at  large  ;  it  has 
its  laws,  which   are  seated  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  it  is  in  the  development  of  these 
laws  that  we  find  the  true  "standard  of  taste." 
What,  then,  is  taste  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species?    This  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture,  can  bestow, 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  sacred  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

To  Taunt.     See  To  Deride. 

Tautology,  Repetition. 

There  may  be  frequent  repetitions  (as  in  legal 
instruments)  which   are   warranted  either  by 
necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tautology  is  al- 
ways a  fault,  being  a  sameness  of  expression 
which  adds  nothing  either,  to  the  sense  or  the 
sound. 
Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  even  the  feet  of  thy  own  Psyche's  rhyme ; 
Thousrh  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel. 
So  just,  so  like  tautology  they  fell.  Dkvden. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name 
Whose  repetition,  will  be  dogged  with  curses. 

Shakespeare. 
I  love  such  tears 
As  fall  from  fit  notes  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  Heaven  hath  done. 

Chapman. 

To  Teach.     See  To  Learn. 
Teaching.     See  Education. 

To  Tease,  Vex. 
To  tease  is  literally  to  pull  or  scratch,  and 
implies  a  prolonged  annoyance  in  respect  to 
little  things,  which  is  often  more  irritating  and 
harder  to  bear  than  severe  pain.  Vex  (a  fre- 
quentative of  Latin  veho)  meant  originally  to 
seize  and  bear  away  hither  and  thither,  and 
hence  to  disturb ;  as,  to  vex  the  ocean  with 
storms.  This  sense  of  the  term  now  rarely  oc- 
curs, but  vex  is  still  a  stronger  word  than 
tease,  denoting  the  disturbance  or  anger  created 
by  minor  provocations,  losses,  disappointments, 
&c.  We  are  teased  by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in 
our  ears ;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelessness  or 
stupidity  of  our  servants. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatigable  teasing.  Butler. 

In  disappointments,  where  the  affections  have  been 
strongly  placed,  and  the  expectations  sanguine,  par- 
ticularly where  the  acrency  of  others  is  concerned,  sor- 
row may  degenerate  into  vexation  and  chagrin. 

Cogan. 

Tedious.     See  Irksome. 
Temerity,  Rashness. 

These  words  are  closely  allied  in  sense,  but 
have  a  slight  difference  in  their  use  and  appli- 
cation. 

Temerity  is  Latin;  and  rashness  (connected 
with  rush)  is  Saxon.  As  in  many  such  cases, 
the  Latin  term  is  more  select  and  dignified  ;  the 
Saxon  more  familiar  and  energetic.  We  show 
temerity  in  hasty  decisions  and  the  conduct  to 
which  they  lead.  Wo  show  rashness  in  par- 
ticular actions,  as  dictated  by  sudden  impulse. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  temerity  to  approach  tho 
vergo  of  a  precipice  ;  it  is  an  act  of  rashness  to 
jump  into  a  river  without  being  able  to  swim. 
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Temerity,  then,  is  an  unreasonable  contempt  of 
danger  ;  rashness  is  a  rushing  into  danger  from 
thoughtlessness  or  excited  feeling. 

It  is  notorious  temerity  to  pass  sentence  upon 
grounds  incapable  of  evidence.  Baeeow. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  ate. 

Milton. 

Tempest.     See  Storm. 

Temporizing.     See  Time-serving. 

Tendency.     See  Disposition. 

Tenement,  House. 

There  may  be  many  houses  under  one  roof, 
but  they  are  completely  separated  from  each 
other  by  party-walla.  A  tenement  may  be  de- 
tached by  itself,  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  house 
divided  off  for  the  use  of  a  distinct  family. 

'Tis  policy  for  father  and  son  to  take  different  sides ; 
for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treason. 

Dkyden. 

Theodosius  arrived  at  a  religious  liouse  in  the  city, 
where  now  Constantia  lived.  Addison. 

Tenet.     See  Dogma. 

Term,  Word. 

These  are  more  frequently  interchanged  than 
almost  any  thing  that  occurs  in  language. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  them 
(as  shown  by  their  etymology)  which  is  worthy 
of  being  kept  in  mind. 

Word  is  generic  ;  it  literally  denotes  an  ut- 
terance, and  is  that  which  represents  or  ex- 
presses our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Term  (from 
terminus,  a  bound)  denotes  that  which  bounds 
or  circumscribes ;  and  hence,  when  this  name 
is  given  to  one  of  these  "utterances,"  it  marks 
it  as  more  specific  and  determinate  than  word. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  a  scientific  or  technical  term 
(no*  word),  and  of  stating  things  in  distinct 
terms.  Thus  we  say,  "the  term  minister  lit- 
erally denotes  servant;"  "  an  exact  definition 
of  terms  is  essential  to  clearness  of  thought;" 
"  no  term  of  reproach  can  sufficiently  express 
my  indignation ;"  "  every  art  has  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  terms,'1'1  &c.  So  also  we  say, 
"purity  of  style  depends  on  the  choice  of 
words,  and  precision  of  style  on  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  terms  used."  Term  is  chiefly 
applied  to  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  because 
these  are  especially  capable  of  being  limited  or 
determined  in  sense;  while  prepositions  and 
conjunctions  are  rarely  spoken  of  as  terms,  but 
simply  as  words. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  term,  in  a 
looser  sense,  is  used  to  a  great  extent  inter- 
changeably with  word,  for  variety  of  expression. 

Terror.  See  Alarm. 
Terse,  Concise. 
Terse  (from  tergeo,  to  wipe  or  clean)  was  de- 
fined by  Johnson  "cleanly  written,"  i.  e.,  free 
from  blemishes,  neat,  or  smooth.  Its  present 
sense  is  "free  from  excrescences,"  and  hence 
compact  with  smoothness,  grace  or  elegance,  as 
in  the  following  lines  of  Whitehead : 

"In  eight  terse  linos  has  Pbaedrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 
A  tale  of  goats ;  and  closed  with  grace, 
Plan,  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  sense  (which  is  now 
the  prevailing  one)  is  not  given  to  the  word  in 
any  of  our  dictionaries.  It  differs  from  concise 
in  not  implying  perhaps  quite  as  much  con- 
densation, but  chiefly  in  the  additional  idea  of 
"  grace  or  elegance." 

Test,  Trial. 
Trial  (from  try)  is  the  wider  term ;  test  is  a 
searching  and  decisive  trial.    It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  testa  (earthen  pot),  which  term  was 


early  applied  to  the-  fining-pot,  or  crucible,  in  | 
which  metals  are  melted  for  trial  and  refine- 
ment.    Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word 
as  indicating  a  trial  or  criterion  of  the  most 
decisive  kind. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
"Whoso  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

SlIAKESPEABE. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortured  in  the  furnace, 
Games  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

Addison. 

Testimony,  Proof,  Evidence. 

Proof  (from  prove),  being  Saxon,  is  most  fa- 
miliar, and  is  used  more  frequently  (though  not 
exclusively)  as  to  facts  and  things  which  occur 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Evidence  (Lat. 
evidenlia,  that  which  makes  evident)  is  a  word 
of  more  dignity,  and  is  more  generally  applied 
to  that  which  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  as,  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  &c.  Testimony  (from 
Lat.  testis)  is  strictly  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
given  under  oath ;  when  used  figuratively  or 
in  a  wider  sense,  the  word  testimony  has  still  a 
reference  to  some  living  agent  as  its  author,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  testimony  of  conscience,  or 
of  doing  a  thing  in  testimony  of  our  affection,  &c. 

To  conform  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we 
ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations, proofs 
and  probabilities.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  argu- 
ments from  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
opposition.  Hume. 

The  evidence  of  sense,  is  the  first  and  highest  kind 
of  evidence,  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 

Wilkins. 

The  proof  of  every  thing  must  be  by  the  testimony 
of  such  as  the  parties  produce. 

Then,  Therefore. 
Both  these  words  are  used  in  reasoning; 
but  therefore  takes  the  lead,  while  then  is  rather 
subordinate  or  incidental.  Therefore  states  rea- 
sons and  draws  inferences  in  form ;  then,  to  a 
great  extent,  takes  the  point  as  proved,  and 
passes  on  to  the  general  conclusion — "  There- 
fore being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God;"  "So,  then,  faith  corneth  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God." 

Theory,  Hypothesis. 

The  following  statement  of  the  difference 
between  a  theory  and  a  hypothesis,  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  "With  some 
slight  variation  it  is  given  in.  his  own  words. 

"  A  theory  (Gr.,  Onupia)  may  bo  thus  de- 
scribed. Imagine,  in  any  science  or  specula- 
tion, that  all  the  elements  (i.  e.,  the  forces,  the 
modes  of  action,  the  phenomena,  &c.)  are 
given ;  but  as  yet  they  exist  to  the  mind  as 
an  unorganized  chaos.  Then  steps  in  contem- 
plation, or  reflective  survey  (Onupla)  to  assign 
to  them  all  their  several  places  or  relations; 
which  shall  be  first,  which  middle,  which  last; 
which  shall  be  end,  which  shall  be  means; 
which  subordinate,  which  co-ordinate ;  which 
force  is  for  impulse,  which  for  regulation ; 
which  absolute,  which  conditional ;  which  pur- 
pose direct,  which  indirect  or  collateral ;  and 
so  on.  This  introduction  of  organization 
among  the  facts  or  data  of  science  is  Theory. 
A  theory,  therefore,  may  be  defined — an  or- 
ganic development  to  the  understanding  of  the 
relations  between  the  parts  of  any  systematic 
whole.  In  a  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  only  one  relation  which  is  investigated,  viz., 
that  of  dependency.  A  number  of  phenomena 
are  given,  and  perhaps  with  no  want  of  orderly 
relation  among  them;  but  as  yet  they  exist 
without  apparent  basis  or  support.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  concerning  a  sufficient  ground 
or  cause  to  account  for  them.  I  therefore  step 
in  and  underlay  the  phenomena  with  a  sub- 


structure, or  sub-position  ('TTrudecric)  such  as  I 
think  capable  of  supporting  them.  This  is  a 
hypothesis.  Briefly,  then,  in  a  theory,  I  organ- 
ize what  is  certain  enough  already,  but  unde- 
termined in  its  relations;  whereas,  in  a  hy- 
pothesis I  assign  the  causality  when  previously 
it  was  either  unknown  or  uncertain.  For  ex- 
ample, we  talk  properly  of  a  theory  of  combus- 
tion; for  the  elements,  i.  e.,  the  phenomena 
and  results,  are  indeterminate  only  with  regard 
to  their  reciprocal  relations.  But  with  regard 
to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  is  a  hypothesis  that 
we  want  in  the  first  place,  for  the  phenomena 
are  of  uncertain  origin.  And  perhaps  this 
hypothesis  would  demand,  as  its  sequel,  a 
theory  of  the  whole  agencies  concerned ;  but 
this  could  not  be  until  the  causality  should 
have  been  determined.  Again,  suppose  the 
case  of  algebraical  equations,  here  all  possibil- 
ity of  hypothesis  is  excluded.  But  a  theory 
is  still  wanted.  Many  theories  have  started 
from  the  genesis  of  equations  first  proposed  by 
Harriot,  viz.,  that  which  views  the  higher  equa- 
tions as  generated  by  multiplication  out  of  the 
lower.  But,  perhaps,  a  different  view  of  their 
origin  would  lead  to  more  comprehensive  re- 
sults. Hindenburg  with  his  disciples,  Stahl,  &c, 
have  most  happily  applied  an  approved  theory 
of  combinations  to  this  subject." 

There.     See  Thither. 

Therefore.     See  Then. 

Thief,  Robber. 

A  thief  takes  our  property  by  stealth ;  a 
robber  attacks  us  openly  and  strips  us  by  main 
force.  The  robber  braves  the  laws;  the  thief 
endeavors  to  evade  them. 

"  An  active  police  may  prevent  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  robbery ;  but  thieves  are  more  difficult  to 
catch  than  robbers."  Graham. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eyes  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night.  Shakespeare. 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Milton's  Comus. 

To  Think.     See.  To  Expect,  also 
To  Guess. 

Thither,  There. 

Thither  denotes  motion  toward  a  place ; 
there  denotes  rest  in  a  place ;  as,  "lam  going 
thither,  and  shall  meet  you  there.'1'1  But  thither 
has  now  become  obsolete  except  in  poetry,  or  a 
style  purposely  conformed  to  the  past,  and  hence 
there  has  also  taken  the  sense  of  thither ;  as,  "  I 
shall  go  there  to-morrow;  we  shall  go  together." 

Though.     See  Although. 

Thoughtful,  Considerate. 

He  who  is  habitually  thoughtful  rarely  ne- 
gleets  his  duty  or  his  true  interest;  he  who  is 
considerate  (from  consider o,  to  look  at  closely) 
pauses  to  reflect  and  guard  himself  against  er- 
ror. Ono  who  is  not  thoughtful  by  nature,  if 
ho  can  be  made  considerate,  will  usually  be 
guarded  against  serious  mistakes. 

"He  who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his 
duty ;  he  who  is  considerate  pauses,  and  consid- 
ers properly  what  is  his  duty.  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 
ihougtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him ;  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  a  confidential  person  to 
be  considerate,  as  he  has  often  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion."  Oeabb. 

Threat,  Menace. 

Threat  is  Saxon,  and  menace  (from  minor)  is 
Latin.  As  often  happens,  the  former  is  the 
more  familiar  term;  the  latter  is  employed 
only  in  the  higher  classes  of  style.  We  are 
threatened  with   a   drought;    the   country  is 
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menaced  with  war.  "  We  may  be  threatened 
with  either  small  or  great  evils ;  but  we  are 
menaced  only  with  great  evils.  One  individual 
threatens  to  strike  another;  a  general  menaces 
the  enemy  with  an  attack.  "We  are  threatened 
by  things  as  well  as  persons ;  we  are  menaced 
by  persons  only ;  a  person  is  threatened  with  a 
look ;  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution  by  his 
adversary." — Crabb. 
By  turns  put  on  tho  suppliant  and  tlie  lord; 
Threatened  this  moment,  and  tho  nest  implored. 

1'uioe. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  So.mekville. 

Threatening.     See  Imminent. 

Throng,  Multitude,  Crowd. 
Any  great  number  of  persons  form  a  multi- 
tude (from  multus,  many) ;  a  throng  (from  dran- 
gen,  to  press)  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
press  together  into  a  collective  body;  a  crowd 
is  a  mass  of  persons  who  press  so  closely  to- 
gether as  to  bring  their  bodies  into  immediate 
or  iuconvenient  contact.     A  dispersed  multi- 
tude— the  thronged  streets  of  a  city — a  crowded 
coach ;  a  crowded  table. 
So,  with  this  hold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-headed  monster,  multitude.    Daniel. 
Back  to  the  assembly  rolled  the  thronging  train, 
Desert  the  ships  apd  pour  upon  the  plain.  Homek. 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 
From  crowds  that"hido  a  monarch  from  himself 

Jounson. 

Tidings,  News. 

The  term  news  denotes  recent  intelligence 
from  any  quarter;  the  term  tidings  (from  Sax. 
tidan,  to  happen  or  betide)  denotes  intelligence 
expected  from  a'  particular  quarter,  showing 
what  has  there  betided.  "We  may  be  indiffer- 
ent as  to  news ;  but  are  always  more  or  less 
interested  in  tidings.  "We  read  the  news  daily 
in  the  public  prints;  we  wait  for  tidings  re- 
specting an  absent  or  sick  friend.  We  may  be 
curious  to  hear  the  news ;  we  are  always  anx- 
ious for  tidings. 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits. 

Milton. 

"What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 

Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes.  Addison. 

Time-serving,  Temporizing. 
Both  these  words  are  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  times 
and  seasons.  A  time-server  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporizer  passive.  One  whose  policy 
is  lime-serving,  comes  forward  to  act  upon  prin- 
ciples or  opinions  which  may  promote  his  ad- 
vancement ;  one  who  is  temporizing  yields  to 
the  current  of  public  sentiment  or  prejudice,  and 
shrinks  from  a  course  of  action  which  might  in- 
jure him  with  others.  The  former  is  dishonest ; 
the  latter  is  weak ;  and  both  are  contemptible. 
Trimming  and  time-serving,  which  are  but  two 
words  for  the  same  thing,  always  produce  confusion. 

South. 
I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  witli  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Suakespeaee. 

To  Tire.     See  To  Jade. 

Title.     See  Epithet,  also  Name. 

Toil,  Labor,  Drudgery. 

Labor  implies  strenuous  exertion,  but  not 
necessarily  such  as  overtasks  the  faculties ; 
toil  (lit.,  straining,  striving)  denotes  a  severity 
of  labor  which  is  painful  and  exhausting ; 
drudgery  (lit,  tugging  or  slaving)  implies  mean 
and  degrading  work,  or  at  least,  work  which 
wearies  or  disgusts  from  its  minuteness  or  dull 
uniformity. 

You  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances, 
The  toils,  the  labors,  weary  drudgeries. 
Which  tlioy  impose.  Soutiieen. 


now  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day,     • 
"When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  f)lay. 

Goldsmith. 


Tongue. 
Too. 
Total. 
Tour. 


See  Language. 

See  Also. 

See  Whole. 
See  Journey. 


Toward,  Towards. 

This  is  a  compound  of  to  and  ward  (Latin, 
versus).  The  original  form  was  towards  (being 
the  genitive  of  ward),  as  appears,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towardes,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
cognate  dialects.  Tho  s  was  dropped  in  our 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  making  it  toward; 
but  the  original  form,  towards,  has  always 
remained  in  general  use. 

"We  may  easily  observe  every  creature  about  us  in- 
cessantly working  toward  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Baeeow. 

For  my  part,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
how  particles  streaming  from  a  center  should  draw  a 
body  towards  it.  Paley. 


Town. 
Trace. 


See  Village. 
See  Vestige. 


Train,  Cars. 

Train  is  the  word  universally  used  in  En- 
gland with  reference  to  railway  traveling;  as, 
"  I  came  in  the  morning  train,"  &c.  In  this 
country,  the  phrase  "  the  cars"  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  in  the  room  of  train ;  as, 
"  the  cars  are  late  ;"  "  I  came  in  the  cars,"  &c, 
though,  in  fact,  a  person  travels  in  only  one 
car.  The  English  expression  is  obviously  more 
appropriate,  and  is  prevailing  more  and  more 
in  our  country,  to  tho  exclusion  of  "  the  cars." 

Transaction,  Proceeding. 

A  transaction  (from  trans  and  ago)  is  some- 
thing already  done  and  completed ;  a  proceed- 
ing (from  proceed)  is  either  something  which  is 
now  going  on,  or,  if  ended,  is  still  contemplated 
with  reference  to  its  progress  or  successive 
stages.  The  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  Lord 
Russell  were  marked  by  deep  injustice,  and 
they  led  to  a  transaction,  in  his  beheading,  of 
flagrant  enormity. 

"  We  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proceeding ; 
we  inquire  into  the  whole  transaction.  The 
proceeding  embraces  every  event  or  circum- 
stance which  goes  forward  through  the  agency 
of  men ;  the  transaction  only  comprehends 
those  matters  which  have  been  deliberately 
transacted  or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  in  this 
sense  we  use  the  word  proceeding  in  applica- 
tion to  an  affray  in  the  street ;  and  the  word 
transaction  to  some  commercial  negotiation  that 
has  been  carried  on  between  certain  persons. 
The  proceeding  marks  the  rrmnner  of  proceeding ; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  law.  Tho  transaction  marks  the  business 
transacted;  as,  the  transactions  on  the  Ex- 
change. A  proceeding  may  be  characterized  as 
disgraceful;  a  transaction  as  iniquitous." — 
Crabb. 

Transcendental,  Empirical. 
These  terms,  with  the  corresponding  nouns, 
transcendentalism  and  empiricism,  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Empirical,  in  this 
connection,  refers  to  knowledge  which  is  gained 
by  tho  experionco  of  actual  phenomena,  with- 
out referenco  to  tho  principles  or  laws  to  which 
they  are  to  bo  referred  or  by  which  they  are  to 
be  explained.  Transcendental  has  reference  to 
those  beliefs  or  principles  which  are  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  yet  aro  absolutely 
necessary  to  mako  experience  possible  or  use- 
ful.    Such,  in  tho  better  senso  of  tho  term,  is 


the  transcendental  philosophy  or  transcendental- 
ism. Each  of  these  words  has  also  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense.  Empiricism,  in  this  case,  is 
applied  to  that  one-sided  view  of  knowledge 
which  neglects  or  loses  sight  of  the  truths  or 
principles  referred  to  above,  and  trusts  to  ex- 
perience alone.  Transcendentalism  has  been 
applied  to  the  opposite  extreme,  which,  in  its 
depreciation  of  experience,  loses  sight  of  the 
relation  which  facts  and  phenomena  sustain  to 
principles.  Hence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  a  kind  of  investigation,  or  a  use  of  language, 
which  is  vague,  obscure,  fantastic  or  extrava- 
gant. 

Transient,  Transitory,  Fleeting. 
Transient  (from  transiens,  passing)  represents 
a  thing  as  short  at  the  best ;  transitory  (from 
Iransitorius,  of  a  passing  nature)  as  liable  at  any 
moment  to  pass  away.  Fleeting  goes  further 
and  represents  it  as  in  the  act  of  taking  its 
flight.  Life  is  transient;  its  joys  are  transi- 
tory ;  its  hours  are  fleeting. 

"What  is  loose  love?  a  transient  guest, 
A  vapor  fed  from  wild  desire.  Pope. 

Of  transitory  things  which  soon  decay, 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day. 

Donne. 
0\\  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  ivoes ! 


Transitory. 


Milton. 

See  Transient. 


Translucent,  Transparent. 

A  thing  is  translucent  (from  trans,  through, 
and  luceo,  to  shine)  when  it  merely  admits  the 
passage  of  light  without  enabling  us  to  distin- 
guish objects  through  it ;  it  is  transparent  (from 
trans,  through,  and  paro,  to  appear)  when  we 
can  clearly  discern  objects  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  Glass,  water,  &c.,  are  transparent; 
ground  glass,  horn,  &c.,  are  translucent. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figured  hours  are  seen, 
And  heaven  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide. 

Detden. 
Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flowed, 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
"With  touch  ajtherial  of  heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  Milton. 

Transparency.     See  Clearness. 

Transparent.     See  Translucent. 

Trial.     See  Test,  also  Attempt. 

Tribute.     See  Subsidy. 

Trouble.     See  Affliction. 

Troavsers,  Pantaloons. 

In  this  country  we  have  almost  laid  aside 
the  original  word  troiosers,  applying  the  term 
only  to  the  loose  garment  of  sailors  or  laborers, 
and  using  pantaloons  in  all  other  cases.  The 
English  adhere  to  the  old  term  in  respect 
equally  to  tho  dress  of  gentlemen  and  all 
others,  making  much  less  use  than  wo  do 
of  the  word  pantaloons  in  this  connection. 

To  Try,  Attempt. 
To  try  is  the  generic,  to  attempt  (from  ad 
and  tento,  to  grasp  at)  is  the  specific  term. 
When  Ave  try  we  aro  usually  uncertain  as  to 
success;    when  Ave  attempt,  we  have  always 
somo  definite  object  in  view  which  we  seek  to 
accomplish.     Wo  may  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
result  of  a  trial,  but  we   rarely  attempt  any 
thing  without  a  desire  to  succeed. 
Tie  first  deceased,  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not  and  died. 

AVotton. 
I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  'tis  not  done;  the  attempt  and  not  the  deed 
Confounds  us.  Shakrspeauk. 
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U. 

Ultimate.     See  Final. 

Umpire.     See  Judge. 

Unbelief.     See  Disbelief. 

Unbeliever.     See  Infidel. 

Uncertain.     See  Precarious. 

Uncouth.     See  Awkward. 

Understanding.     See  Sense. 

Under  one's  signature,  &o.     See 

Over  one's  signature. 

Union,  Unity. 
Union  is  the  act  of  bringing  two  or  more 
things  together  so  as  to  make  but  one.  Unity 
is  a  state  of  simple  oneness,  either  of  essence  ; 
as,  the  unity  of  G-od  ;  or  of  action,  feeling,  &c. ; 
as,  unity  of  design,  of  affection,  &c.  Thus,  we 
may  speak  of  effecting  a  union  of  interests 
which  shall  result  in  a  perfect  unity  of  labor 
and  interest  in  securing  a  given  object. 

One  kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end. 

Milton. 
Man  is  to  beget 
Like  of  his  like  ;  his  image  multiplied 
In  unity  defective  ;  which  requires, 
Collateral  love  and  dearest  amity.  Milton. 

To  Unite.     See  To  Add. 

Unity.     See  Union. 
Universal.     See  General. 

Unless,  Except. 
Except  and  unless  were  formerly  confounded ; 
as,  ':  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me."  In  present  usage,  except  has  always  ref- 
erence to  some  general  fact,  rule,  &c,  of  which 
the  speaker  goes  on  to  state  an  "exception;" 
as,  "  none  can  enter  except  by  permission."  Un- 
less (Sax.  onlesan,  to  unloose  or  set  aside)  has 
reference  to  some  result  as  affected  by  our 
taking  away  or  setting  aside  somo  specified 
thing;  as,  " unless  we  eat,  we  shall  die;"  that 
is,  if  we  take  away  the  fact  or  supposition  of 
our  eating,  the  certain  result  is  death. 

Unite.     See  To  Add. 

Unnatural.     See  Factitious. 

Untruth.     See  Lie. 

Usage,  Custom. 

These  words,  as  here  compared,  agree  in  ex- 
pressing tho  idea  of  habitual  practice ;  but  a 
custom  is  not  necessarily  a  usage. 

A  custom  may  belong  to  many  or  to  a  single 
individual.  A  usage  properly  belongs  to  the 
great  body  of  a  people.  Hence  we  speak  of 
usage,  not  of  custom,  as  the  law  of  language. 
Again,  a  custom  is  merely  that  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  so  as  to  have  become,  in  a  good 
degree,  established.  A  usage  must  be  both  often 
repeated  and  of  long  standing.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  "  new  custom,''''  but  not  of  a  "  new  usage." 
Thus,  also  the  "  customs  of  society"  is  not  so 
strong  an  expression  as  tho  "  usages  of  society." 

Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  fails 
to  make  them  worship.  Locke. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use,  long 
usage  is  a  law  sufficient.  Hooker. 

To  Use,  Employ. 
"We  use  a  thing,  or  make  use  of  it,  when  wo 
derive  from  it  some  enjoyment  or  service.  "We 
employ  it  (from  Gr.,  to  direct  to  some  object), 
when  wo  turn  that  service  into  a  particular 
channel.  We  use  words  to  express  our  general 
meaning ;  we  employ  certain  technical  terms  in 
reference  to  a  given  subject.  To  make  use  of, 
implies  a  kind  of  passive  agency ;  as,  to  make 
use  of  a  pen  ;  and  hence  there  is  often  a  mate- 


rial differonce  between  the  two  words  when 
applied  to  persons.     To  speak  of  "  making  use 
of  another"  generally  implies  a  degrading  idea, 
as  if  we  had  used  him  as  a  tool ;  while  employ 
has  no  such  sense.     A  confidential  friend  is 
employed  to  negotiate  ;    an  inferior  agent  is 
made  use  of  to  carry  on  an  intrigue. 
I  would,  my  son,  that  thou  would'st  use  the  power 
Which  thy  discretion  gives  thee,  to  control 
And  manage  all.  Cowpek. 

To  study  nature  will  thy.  time  employ  ; 
Knowledge  and  innocence  are  perfect  joy. 

Dryden. 

Usefulness.     See  Utility. 
Useless,  Fruitless,  Ineffectual. 

"We  speak  of  an  attempt,  &c,  as  useless  (not 
capable  of  being  used  to  effect)  when  there  are 
in  it  inherent  difficulties  which  forbid  the  hope 
of  success ;  as,  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
the  decisions  of  Providence.  We  speak  of  it  as 
fruitless  when  it  fails,  not  from  any  such  diffi- 
culties, but  from  somo  unexpected  hinderance 
or  calamity  arising  to  frustrate  it ;  as,  the  de- 
sign was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  death  of  its 
projector.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
without  adequate  means  ;  and  even  when  we 
do  possess  them,  our  efforts  are  often  fruitless. 
Ineffectual  nearly  resembles  fruitless,  but  implies 
a  failure  of  a  less  hopeless  character ;  as,  "  after 
several  ineffectual  efforts,  I  at  last  succeeded." 
Useless  are  all  words 

Till  you  have  writ  performance  with  your  swords. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

All  searches  into  antiquity,  in  relation  to  this  con- 
troversy, are  either  needless  oy  fruitless. 

Waterland. 

Even  our  blessed  Saviour's  preaching,  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stillinofleet. 

Utility,  Usefulness. 
Usefulness  is  Saxon,  and  utility  is  Latin  ;  and 
hence  tho  former  is  used  chiefly  of  things  in  the 
concrete,  while  the  latter  is  employed  more  in  a 
general  and  abstract  sense.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  utility  of  an  invention,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  thing  invented  ;  of  tho  utility  of  an  insti- 
tution, and  the  usefulness  of  an  individual.  So 
"  beauty  and  utility"  (not  usefulness)  aro  brought 
into  comparison.  Still,  tho  words  are,  in  many 
cases,  used  interchangeably. 

To  Utter.     See  To  Deliver. 


Vacant,  Empty. 
A  thing  is  empty  when  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 
as,  an  empty  room  or  an  empty  noddle.  Vacant 
adds  the  idea  of  a  thing's  having  been  previ- 
ously filled  or  intended  to  be  filled  or  occupied ; 
as,  a  vacant  seat  at  the  table ;  a  vacant  space 
between  houses,  vacant  hours,  &c.  When  we 
speak  of  a  vacant  look  or  a  vacant  mind,  we 
imply  that  the  thought  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, has  vacated  its  proper  place  or  office. 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers, 

And  should  we  thither  roam  ; 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  tho  dead. 

T.  Campbell. 
The  watch  dog's  voice  that  bayed   the   whispering 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

To  Vacillate.     See  To  Fluctuate. 

Valor.    See  Courage,  also  Heroism. 

Vanity.     See  Egotism,  also  Pride. 

To  Vanquish.     See  To  Conquer. 

Variety,  Diversity. 
A  man  has  a  variety  of  employments  (from 
varius,  manifold)  when  he  does  many  things 
which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  tho  same 


act;  he  has  a  diversity  of  employments  (from 
diversus,  turned  in  different  directions)  when 
the  several  acts  performed  are  unlike  each 
other,  i.  e.,  diverse.  In  most  cases,  where  there 
is  variety  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  di- 
versity, but  not  always.  One  who  sells  rail- 
road tickets  performs  a  great  variety  of  acts  in 
a  day,  while  there  is  but  little  diversity  in  his 
employment. 

All  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields  ; 

Variety  without  end.  Milton. 

But  see  in  all  corporeal  nature's  scene, 

What  changes,  what  diversities  have  been ! 

Blackmoee. 

Venal,  Mercenary. 
One  is  mercenary  (from  merces,  a  reward) 
who  is  either  actually  a  hireling ;  as,  mercenary 
soldiers,  a  mercenary  judge,  &c,  or  is  governed 
by  a  sordid  love  of  gain ;  hence,  we  speak  of 
mercenary  motives,  a  mercenary  marriage,  &c. 
Venal  (from  venalis,  up  for  sale)  goes  further, 
and  supposes  either  an  actual  purchase  or  a 
readiness  to  be  purchased,  which  places  a  per- 
son or  thing  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  pur- 
chaser; as,  a  venal  press.  Brissot  played  in- 
geniously on  the  latter  word  in  his  celebrated 
saying,  "  My  pen  is  venal  that  it  may  not  be  mer- 
cenary," meaning  that  ho  wrote  books  and  sold 
them  to  the  publishers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  the  hireling  of  any  political  party. 
Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made, 
And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade. 

Drtden. 
This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor"  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse.      Pope. 

Veneration.     See  Awe. 
Venom.     See  Poison. 

Vest,  Waistcoat. 
In  England,  the  original  word  waistcoat  is 
always  used  for  the  garment  worn  immediately 
under  a  coat;  in  this  country,  vest  (from  the 
French)  has  been  universally  substituted,  whilo 
waistcoat  is  more  generally  used  for  an  under 
garment,  as  "  a  flannel  waistcoat." 
Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Melibojan.  Milton. 

'Twas  a  sad  sight  before  they  marched  from  home 
To  see  our  warriors  in  red  waistcoats  come, 
With  hair  tucked  up  into  our  tiring  room. 

Marriage  a  la  mode. 

Vestibule,  Hall,  Passage. 

A  vestibule  (from  vesiis,  a  garment)  moans 
literally  a  cloak-room,  and  hence,  a  small  apart- 
ment within  the  doors  of  a  building.  Hall  is 
the  first  large  apartment  beyond  the  vestibule, 
and,  in  this  country,  is  usually  long  and  nar- 
row, serving  as  a  passage  to  the  several  apart- 
ments. In  England,  the  hall  is  generally 
square  or  oblong,  and  a  long,  narrow  space  of 
entrance  is  called  a  passage,  not  a  hall,  as  in 
America.  In  a  figurative  sense  vestibule  de- 
notes the  placo  of  entrance ;  while  hall  is  used 
for  any  largo  room,  and  often  in  the  plural 
for  any  large  building. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses. 

BoLINGUROKE. 

That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hull. 

Siiakespeare. 

Vestige,  Trace. 

These  words  agree  in  marking  some  indica- 
tions of  the  past ;  but  differ  to  some  extent  in 
their  use  and  application. 

Vestige  is  from  vestigium,  a  foot-print;  but 
is  now  used  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  de- 
noting the  remains  of  something  long  passed; 
as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  times,  vestiges  of  the 
creation.  A  trace  (from  tracto,  to  draw)  is  liter- 
ally something  drawn  out  in  a  line ;  and  may 
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be  used  in  this,  its  primary  sense,  or  figura- 
tively to  denote  that  which  leads  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  something  else  we  are  seeking. 
Vestige  is,  therefore,  the  stronger  term,  and  al- 
ways supposes  some  definite  object  of  the  past 
to  be  left  behind ;  while  a  trace  is  a  mere  in- 
dication that  something  has  been  present  or  is 
present ;  as,  traces  of  former  population,  a  trace 
of  poison  in  a  given  substance. 

To  Vex.     See  To  Tease. 

Yexatiost.     See  Chagrin. 

Vice.     See  Crime. 

Vicinity.     See  Neighborhood. 

Vile.     See  Base. 
Village,  Hamlet,  Town,  City. 

In  England,  a  hamlet  (lit.,  a  little  home  or 
confined  place)  denotes  a  collection  of  houses 
too  small  to  have  a  parish  church.  A  village 
has  a  church,  but  no  market.  A  town  has  both 
a  market  and  a  church  or  churches.  A  city  is, 
in  the  legal  sense,  an  incorporated  borough 
town,  which  is  or  has  been  the  place  of  a 
bishop's  see.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  last  three  words  have  a  different  ac- 
ceptation in  our  country. 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like 

these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Goldsmith. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  iuvite.      Milton. 
The  policy  of  Europe  has  been  more  favorable  to 
the  industry  of  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country.  Smith. 

A  city  is  a  town  incorporated,  which  is  or  has  been 
the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  though  the  bishopric  hath 
been  dissolved,  as  at  Westminster,  it  yet  remaineth  a 
city.  Blackstone. 

To  Vindicate.     See  To  Assert. 
Visionary.     See  Fanciful. 
Vivacity.     See  Liveliness. 
Volatility.     See  Levity. 

Volition,  Choice. 

Choice  is  Saxon,  and  volition  Latin.  The 
former  is  the  familiar,  and  the  latter  the  scien- 
tific term  for  the  same  state  of  the  will,  viz., 
an  "  elective  preference."  When  we  have 
"made  up  our  minds"  (as  we  say)  to  a  thing, 
i.  e.,  have  a  settled  state  of  choice  respecting 
it,  that  state  is  called  an  immanent  volition  ; 
when  we  put  forth  any  particular  act  of 
choice,  that  act  is  called  an  emanent,  or  exe- 
cutive, or  imperative  volition.  When  an  "im- 
manent" or  settled  state  of  choice  is  one  which 
controls  or  governs  a  series  of  actions,  we  call 
that  state  a  predominant  volition;  while  we 
give  the  name  of  subordinate  volitions  to  those 
particular  acts  of  choice  which  carry  into  effect 
the  object  sought  for  by  the  governing  or 
"  predominant  volition." 

Voluntary.      See  Spontaneous. 
Waistcoat.     See  Vest. 
Want.     See  Indigence. 
Warlike.     See  Martial. 
Wary.     See  Cautious. 
To  Waver.     See  To  Fluctuate. 
Way,  Street,  Highway,  Road. 
Way  is  generic,  denoting  any  line  for  pas- 
sage or  conveyance;  a  higliway  is  literally  one 
raised  for  the  sake  of  dryness  and  convenience 
in  traveling;  a   road  (from  ride)  is   strictly  a 
way  for  horses  and  carriages ;  a  street  (Latin, 
via  lapidibus  strata)  is,  etymologically,  a  paved 
way,  as  oarly  made  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
honco  the  word  is  distinctively  applied  to  roads 
or  highways  in  compact  settlements. 


All  keep  the  broad  hirjMoay,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray.  Spensek. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up. 

Addison. 
When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

Milton. 

Wearisome.     See  Irksome. 

To  Weary.     See  To  Jade. 

Wet.     See  Nasty. 

Where.     See  Whither. 

Whim,  Freak. 

These  words  are  here  compared  in  respect  to 
variable  states  of  mind. 

A  freak  is  literally  a  sudden  start  or  change 
of  place,  and  hence  denotes  some  particular  act 
which  is  hasty  or  fanciful,  perhaps  humorous  or 
childish ;  a  whim  is  dictated  by  caprice,  and 
usually  implies  a  state  of  mind  more  eccentric 
than  childish.     The  young  are  apt  to  have  their 
freaks,and  the  old  to  indulge  themselves  in  whims. 
Where  mirth's  light  freaks  the  unheeded  hours  be- 
guile. 
And  airs  of  rapture  warble  on  the  gale.      Beattie. 
He  learned  his  whims  and  high-flown  notions  too, 
Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  fine  men  rue. 

Hakte. 

Whimsical.     See  Quaint. 
To  Whiten.     See  To  Blanch. 

Whither,  Where. 

Whither  is  now  to  a  great  extent  obsolete, 
except  in  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of  a  grave 
and  serious  character.  Where  has  taken  its 
place,  as  in  the  question,  "  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  &c. 

Whole,  Entire,  Total,  Complete. 
When  we  use  the  word  whole,  we  refer  to  a 
thing  as  made  up  of  parts,  none  of  which  are 
wanting ;  as,  a  whole  week,  a  whole  year,  the 
whole  creation.  When  we  use  the  word  total 
(from  L.  totus)  we  have  reference  to  all  as 
taken  together,  and  forming  a  single  totality ; 
as,  the  total  amount,  the  total  income.  When 
we  speak  of  a  thing  as  entire  (from  L.  integer, 
untouched  or  unbroken)  we  have  no  reference 
to  parts  at  all,  but  regard  the  thing  as  an  in- 
teger, i.  e.,  continuous  or  unbroken ;  as,  an 
entire  year,  entire  prosperity.  When  we  speak 
of  a  thing  as  complete  (from  com  and  pleo,  to 
fill  out)  there  is  reference  to  some  progress 
which  results  in  a  filling  out  to  some  end  or 
object,  or  in  other  words  absolute  fullness  ;  as, 
complete  success,  a  complete  victory. 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  at  him. 

Shakespeaee. 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 

Her  old  possession  and  extinguish  life.      Milton. 

One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Shakespeaee. 
So  absolute  she  seems, 

And  in  herself  complete.  Milton. 

Wicked.     See  Iniquitous. 

Wily.     See  Cunning. 
To  Win.     See  To  Gain. 

Wisdom,  Prudence. 

Wisdom  has  been  defined  to  be  "  the  use  of 
the  best  means  for  attaining  the  best  ends," 
and  in  this  sense  implies  the  union  of  high 
mental  and  moral  excellence.  Prudence  is  of 
a  more  negative  character;  it  rather  consists 
in  avoiding  danger  than  in  taking  decisive 
measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object. 
Sir  Robert  Walpolo  was  in  many  respects  a 
prudent  statesman,  but  he  was  far  from  being 
a  wise  one.  Burke  has  remarked  that  pru- 
dence, when  carried  too  far,  degenerates  into  a 
"  reptile  virtue,"  which  is  the  more  dangerous 
for  the  plausible  appearance  it  wears. 


Wit,  Humor. 
Wit  (Saxon,  wilian,  to  know)  formerly  meant 
genius,  and  now  denotes  the  power  of  seizing 
on  some  thought  or  occurrence,  and,  by  a  sud- 
den turn,  presenting  it  under  aspects  wholly 
new  and  unexpected — apparently  natural  and 
admissible,  if  not  perfectly  just,  and  bearing  on 
the  subject,  or  the  parties  concerned,  with  a 
laughable  keenness  and  force.  "What  I  want," 
said  a  pompous  orator,  aiming  at  his  antagonist, 
"  is  common  sense."  "  Exactly  !"  was  the  whis- 
pered reply.  The  pleasure  we  find  in  wit 
arises  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  turn,  the  sud- 
den surprise  it  brings,  and  the  patness  of  its 
application  to  the  case,  in  the  new  and  ludi- 
crous relations  thus  flashed  upon  the  view. 
Humor  is  a  quality  more  congenial  than  wit 
to  the  English  mind.  It  consists  primarily  in 
taking  up  the  peculiarities  of  a  humorist  (a 
class  of  persons  in  which  England  abounds), 
and  drawing  them  out,  as  Addison  did  those 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  so  that  we  enjoy  a 
hearty,  good-natured  laugh  at  the  unconscious 
development  he  makes  of  his  whims  and  oddi- 
ties. From  this  original  sense  the  term  has 
been  widened  to  embrace  other  sources  of 
kindly  mirth  of  the  same  general  character.  In 
a  well-known  caricature  upon  English  reserve, 
an  Oxford  student  is  represented  as  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a  river,  greatly  agitated  at  the 
sight  of  a  drowning  man  before  him,  and  crying 
out,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  been  introduced  to  this 
gentleman,  that  I  might  save  his  life!"  The 
Silent  Woman  of  Ben  Jonson  is  the  most  hu- 
morous production,  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
term,  which  we  have  in  our  language. 

Wonderful.     See  Marvelous. 

Word.     See  Term. 

Would  Seem.     See  Seem. 

Wrangle.     See  Altercation. 

Wrath.     See  Anger. 

Y. 

Yet.     See  However. 
Yielding,  Obsequious,  Attentive 

In  many  cases  a  man  may  be  attentive  or 
yielding  in  a  high  degree  without  any  sacrifice 
of  his  dignity ;  but  he  who  is  obsequious  seeks 
to  curry  favor  by  excessive  and  mean  compli- 
ances for  some  selfish  end. 
I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music: 
— The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive. 

Shakespeaee. 
Life  is  but  air 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone.  Deyden. 

Let  neither 
Too  much  obsequiousness  teach  them  insolency, 
Nor  any  ill-usage  brand  us  with  incivility.  Shiklet. 

Youthful,  Puerile,   Juvenile. 

Puerile  (from  puer,  a  boy)  is  always  used  in 
a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
suitable  to  a  boy  only  ;  as,  puerile  objections, 
puerile  amusements,  &c.  Juvenile  (from  juvenis, 
a  youth)  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense 
(though  less  strong  than  puerile),  as  when 
speaking  of  youth  in  contrast  with  manhood ; 
as,  juvenile  tricks,  a  juvenile  performance.  Youth- 
ful is  commonly  employed  in  a  good  sense ;  as, 
youthful  aspirations,  or  at  least  by  way  of  ex- 
tenuating, as  youthful  indiscretions. 

Some  men,  imagining  themselves  possessed  with  a 
divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which  are 
only  puerilities.  Detden. 

Raw  juvenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  pouring 
forth  figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions 
warm  and  animated.  Blaie. 

In  his  years  were  soon, 
A  youthful  vigor  and  autumnal  green.  Detden. 
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1.  Terminations  in  our  changed  into  or. —  Such  words  as  favor, 
labor,  &c,  formerly  ending  in  our,  drop  the  u.  One  word,  how- 
ever, is  here  given  in  both  ways,  viz.,  Savior,  Saviour. 

2.  Terminations  in  ck  changed  into  c.  —  Words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  ending  in  ic  or  iac,  which  formerly  ended  in  k,  have 
dropped  the  k,  as  in  music,  maniac,  &c.  Add  to  these  almanac, 
sandarac,  limbec  (from  alembic)  ;  also  havoc.  The  k  is  retained 
(1)  in  a  few  derivatives,  as  colicky,  trafficker,  mimicking,  &c,  to 
prevent  an  erroneous  pronunciation ;  (2)  in  all  monosyllables,  as 
sick,  stick,  wreck,  &c,  and  hence  in  their  compounds,  as  brain- 
sick, candlestick,  shipwreck,  &c. ;  (3)  in  all  other  terminations 
except  ic  and  iac,  as  in  arrack,  hammock,  &c. 

3.  Terminations  in  re  changed  into  er.  —  Such  words  as  centre, 
metre,  theatre,  &c,  with  their  .compounds,  have  the  re  changed  into 
er,  as  center,  meter,,  theater,  &c.  Some  hundreds  of  words,  like 
chamber,  cider,  diameter,  &c,  have  already  undergone  this  change, 
which  is  here  extended  to  about  twenty  more,  to  complete  the 
analogy.  Acre,  lucre,  and  massacre,  are  necessarily  excepted,  be- 
cause the  change  would  lead  to  an  erroneous  pronunciation.  The 
above  words,  however,  are  here  given  in  both  modes  of  spelling. 

4.  Words  in  which  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  adding 
such  formatives  as  ing,  ed,  er,  fyc. —  It  is  a  rule  extending  to 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  that,  in  adding  to  a  word  such  formatives 
as  ing,  ed,  er,  &c,  a  single  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forgetting, 
beginning,  excelling  ;  but  is  not  doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  any 
preceding  syllable,  as  in  benefiting,  gardener,  &c.  This  rule  has 
been  violated  in  the  case  of  about  fifty  words  ending  in  I,  whose 
derivatives  have  had  the  I  doubled,  as  traveller,  &c.  These  words 
are  here  restored  to  their  true  analogous  spelling,  as  recommended 
by  Walker,  Lowth,  Perry,  and  'others,  as  in  traveling,  canceled, 
leveler,  counselor,  duelist,  marvelous,  &c.  On  the  same  principle, 
woolen  is  spelled  with  a  single  I.  It  does  not  interfere  with  this 
rule  that  chancellor,  and  the  derivatives  of  metal  and  crystal,  as  met- 
alline, metallurgy,  crystalline,  crystallize,  &c,  have  the  I  doubled, 
since  they  come  directly  from  the  Latin  cancellarius  and  metallum 
(Greek  piiraXXov),  and  the  Greek  xqvoxaXXog.  The  above  rule  is  also 
applied  to  the  derivatives  of  worship  and  bias,  making  them  wor- 
shiping, worshiped,  worshiper,  biasing,  biased.  Bigoted  has  already 
taken  its  true  spelling  with  but  one  t,  and  such  should  be  the  spell- 
ing of  carbureted,  sulphureted,  &c. 

5.  Distinction  between  verbs  in  ize  and  ise.  —  Verbs  from  the 
Greek  itot,  and  others  formed  in  analogy  with  them,  have  the  ter- 
mination ize,  as  baptize,  legalize,  &c.  Catechise  and  exorcise  are 
exceptions.  Verbs,  and  also  some  nouns,  derived  directly  from  the 
French,  with  a  few  from  other  sources,  end  in  ise,  as  advertise, 
advise,  affranchise,  amortise,  chastise,  circumcise,  comprise,  com- 
promise, criticise,  demise,  despise,  devise,  disfranchise,  disguise, 
divertise,  emprise,  enfranchise,  enterprise,  exercise,  manum.ise,  mer- 
chandise, misprise  (to  mistake),  premise,  reprise  (to  take  again), 
revise,  supervise.,  surmise,  surprise. 

6.  Terminations  in  able.  —  Able,  when  incorporated  into  words 
ending  with  silent  e,  cuts  it  off,  as  in  blamable,  except  after  c  or  g, 
as  in  noticeable,  changeable. 

7.  Compounds  of  words  ending  in  ll. —  Such  compounds  as 
befall,  miscall,  install,  forestall,  inthrall,  enroll,  retain  the  double  I, 
to  prevent  a  false  pronunciation,  making  the  last  vowel  short,  as 
befal,  enrol,  &c.  For  the  same  reason,  double  I  should  be  retained 
in  the  nouns  installment,  inthrallment,  thralldom,  and  enrollment. 

8.  Defense,  Offense,  and   Pretense.  —  In  these  words,  s  is 


substituted  for  c,  because  s  is  used  in  the  derivatives,  as  defensive, 
offensive,  pretension.  The  words  expense,  recompense,  and  license, 
have,  on  this  ground,  undergone  the  same  alteration  within  com- 
paratively a  short  period,  and  a  change  in  the  three  mentioned  above 
would  complete  the  analogy.  These  words  are  here  given  in  both 
forms  of  spelling. 

9.  Foretell,  Distill,  Instill,  Fulfill.  —  These  words  retain 
the  ll  of  their  primitives,  for  it  must  be  retained  in  the  participles 
and  other  derivatives,  as  foretelling,  distiller,  instilling,  fulfilled,  &c. 
In  this  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the  rule,  that  the 
spelling  of  the  original  words  tell,  still,  fill,  is  retained  in  all  the 
derivatives. 

10.  Connection,  Deflection,  Inflection,  Reflection.  — 
These  follow  the  spelling  of  their  verbs,  connect,  deflect,  inflect,  reflect. 

11.  Derivatives  of  Dull,  Skill,  Will,  and  Full.  —  These  re- 
tain the  ll,  viz.  dullness,  fullness,  skillful,  willful,  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  Walker  says,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  write  dullness,  fullness,  skillfuU 
and  willful,  as  well  as  stiffness,  gruffness,  and  crossness. 

12.  Derivatives  of  Villain.  —  The  derivatives  of  villain  ought  to 
retain  the  i,  as  in  villainous,  villainy,  &c.  This  is  the  case  in  all 
similar  words  when  the  win  is  not  under  the  accent,  as  mountain- 
ous from  mountain,  captaincy  from  captain,  chieftaincy  from  chief- 
tain, chaplaincy  from  chaplain,  certainty  from  certain,  &c.  Both 
modes  of  spelling,  however,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

13.  Mould  and  Moult.  —  These  words  should  be  written  mold 
and  molt,  like  gold,  bold,  fold,  colt,  &c,  in  which  the  u  has  been 
dropped,  or  was  never  introduced ;  but  they  are  here  given  in  both 
ways. 

14.  Terms  in  chemistry.  —  The  orthography  oxyd  (from  olv?)  is 
considered  preferable  to  oxide,  because  in  all  other  derivatives  the 
Greek  v  is  represented  by  the  English  y,  as  in  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
&c.  In  such  terminations  as  chlorid,  fluorid,  ammid,  &c,  the 
final  e  is  not  used,  because  they  are  formed  in  analogy  with  acid, 
and  the  e  is  unnecessary,  and  might  lead  to  the  error  of  giving  a 
long  sound  to  the  preceding  i.  Such  words  as  salicin,  cerin,  vera- 
trin,  &c,  also  omit  the  final  e  in  most  cases,  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary, though  it  is  retained  in  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  iodine,  and 
a  very  few  others.  The  spelling  of  the  last  class  of  words  has  the 
authority  of  Brande's  Encyclopedia,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  and 
some  distinguished  chemical  works. 

15.  Woe.  —  This  word  takes  the  final  e,  like  doe,  foe,  hoe,  sloe, 
toe,  and  all  similar  nouns  of  one  syllable.  The  termination  in  o  be- 
longs, among  monosyllables,  to  the  other  parts  of  speech,  as  go,  so, 
and  to  nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable,  as  motto,  potato,  tomato,  &c. 

16.  Practice,  as  a  verb.  —  This  verb  should  be  spelled  like  the 
noun,  with  a  c,  as  in  notice,  apprentice,  and  all  similar  words  in 
which  the  accent  precedes  the  last  syllable.  The  distinction  of 
spelling  between  the  noun  and  verb  belongs  properly  to  words  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable,  as  device,  n.,  devise  (pronounced  de- 
vize'), v.  To  apply  the  distinction  here,  and  spell  the  verb  practise, 
tends  to  give  it  the  same  pronunciation  (practize)  as  we  often  find 
in  uneducated  persons ;  but  as  this  spelling,  though  in  opposition 
to  the  regular  analogy,  is  more  prevalent,  the  verb  is  here  given 
in  both  ways. 

17.  Drouth  is  given  as  spelled  by  Spenser,  Bacon,  &c,  and  as 
still  extensively  pronounced ;  and  hight  as  spelled  by  Milton,  and 
derived  from  high.  They  are,  however,  placed  under  drought  and 
height,  the  more  ordinary  spelling,  though,  on  some  accounts,  the 
old  spelling  is  to  be  preferred. 


ALPHABETS. 
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Names. 

Aleph  a 

Beth  a 

Gimel  a 

Daleth  t" 


He 

Vau 

Zain 

Cheth 

Teth 

Yod 

Caph 

Lamed 

Mem 

Nun 

Samech 

Ain 

Phe 

Tzaddi 

Koph 
Resh 
Sin 
Shin 

Thau 


b 
b  to 

"P 

0 

f  2 
P 

fa; 


1 


at 

nr 

z 

V 


A 


Names. 

Elif 

Be 

Jim 

Dal 

Dhal 

He 

Wau 

Ze 

Ha 

Kha 

Ta 

Tha 

Ye 

Kef 

Lam 

Mim 

Nun 

wanting 

Ain 

Gain 

Fe 

Tsad 

Dhad 

Kaf 

Re 

Sin 

Shin 

Te 

The 


ARABIC. 

Final. 


1  I 


> 

b 

la 


r    r 


£ 
o 


5 

2 


a9    u« 


J- 


Medial. 

I 
<X 

> 
=sv 

k 

k 


& 
i 

n  as 

A   A3 

A 

J- 


ItiitiaL 
1 


k 
k 


£ 

i 


Names. 

Olaph 

Beth 

Gomal 

Dolath 

He 

Vau 
Zain 

Heth 

Teth 

Yud 

Coph 

Lomad 

Mim 

Nun 


STRIAC. 

Final 

I  r 


Ol  Ol 

0  a- 

1  1. 


4     *3 


Semcath     *»     »ai 


Ee 
Pe 

Tsode 

Kuph 
Rish 

Shin 
Tau 


fc3         4-21 

3       5 


JUediol. 


a 


2a 


n 
r 


A 


Initial. 

1 


o 

1 


id 

J 


The  Arabic  vowels  are  only  three,  viz.  Fatha,  ^.i,e;   Kesra,  ~  e,i;    Dhamma,  J_  o,  u. 

The  diacritical  signs  are  Jesm  Jf_  or  quiescent  Sheva ;   Teshdid  _^_  or  Dagesh  forte  ;   Hamza  _£_  placed  over  Elif  when 

Nunnation  or  double  final  vowels,  _=_  ~  £_,  showing  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  an,  en  or  in,  on  or  Jm. 

The  Persians  use  the  Arabic  alphabet,  with  the  addition  of  Pe,  j  ;  Che,  =>  ;   Ghaf,  y  ^L, ;  and  Zhe,   .. 


radical. 


ETHIOPIC 

ALPHABET. 

A  short. 

u. 

I. 

A  long. 

E. 

Y. 

o. 

Alph 

A  a 

A-  u 

A.  i 

A  a 

A,  e 

Ay 

A  o 

Bet 

fl  ba 

(V  bu 

a  bi 

0  ba 

a  be 

-fl  by 

0  bo 

Gemel 

1  ga 

T  gu 

1  gi 

3  ga 

1  ge 

i  gy 

^  go 

Den 

R  da 

£  du 

J?  di 

R  da 

£  de 

£*  dy 

£  do 

Hoi 

U  ha 

1>  hu 

H  hi 

V  ha 

y  he 

y  hy 

U  ho 

Waw 

©  wa 

ax  wu 

*£  wi 

<p  wa 

<g  we 

(Tr  wy 

p  wo 

Zai 

H  za 

rf  ZU 

H,  zi 

H  za 

H,  ze 

TH  zy 

H  zo 

Haut 

rh  ha 

d>  hu 

dx  hi 

th  ha 

rfr,  he 

rh  hy 

rh  ho 

Hharm 

*i  ha 

■V  hu 

■\  hi 

■>  ha 

•^  he 

<h  hy 

<  ho 

Tait 

(J\  tha 

f!>  thu 

HI  thi 

rTj  tha 

HI  the 

9  thy 

(fi  tho 

Yaman 

p  ya 

p-  yu 

a  yi 

.P  ya 

£  ye 

£  yy 

P*  yo 

Quaf 

n  ka 

T>  ku 

n,  ki 

Yi  ka 

Ti  ke 

n  ky 

fi  ko 

Lawi 

A  la 

A-  lu 

Mi 

A  la 

A,  le 

A  ly 

A-  lo 

Mai 

<£>  ma 

0>  mu 

<^  mi 

tf^  ma 

a^  me 

^  my 

<p  mo 

Nahas 

\  na 

^,  nu 

^  ni 

«?  na 

*i  ne 

^  ny 

F  no 

Saut 

UU  sa 

U>  su 

m.  si 

IH  sa 

Ut  se 

<UJ  sy 

ip  so 

A  in 

0  a 

O  u 

<l  i 

Q,  a 

^  e 

o  y 

P  P 

Af 

d.  fa 

.<  fu 

dJ  fi 

<£  fa 

<£  fe 

<c  fy 

<£  fo 

Pait 

8.  pa 

ft  pu 

ft.  Pi 

A  pa 

a,  pe 

a  py 

£  po 

Psa 

T  pa 

T  pu 

T  Pi 

J  pa 

T  Pe 

t  py 

T  po 

Zadai 

8  za 

ft,   zu 

a.  zi 

ft  za 

8,  ze 

tf  zy 

ft  zo 

Zappi 

0  zza 

0.  zzu 

Q.  zzi 

q  zza 

q,  zze 

0  zzy 

,6  zzo 

Kaf 

4>  ka 

<fe  ku 

<£  ki 

£  ka 

<fe  ke 

\  ky 

<P  ko 

Rees 

4  ra 

L  ru 

£  ri 

£  ra 

4  re 

C  ry 

C  ro 

Saat 

ft  sa 

rV  su 

A,  si 

A  sa 

li  se 

ft  sy 

A  so 

Tawi 

f  ta 

1;  tu 

ij  ti 

^  ta 

•t  te 

*  ty 

■f  to 

Note.- 

—  In  the  foregoing 

alphabets,  the  order  of  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 

letters  is  conformed 

to  that  of  the 

Chaldee  and 

Hebrew. 

The  reader  will  observe  two  or  three 

defects,  which  are  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  th( 

:  fonts  of  type 

• 
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DIRECTIONS   AND    EXPLANATIONS 


***  Compound  words,  which  in  ordinary  writing  have  the  parts  separated  by  a 
hyphen,  are  arranged,  when  numerous,  directly  after  the  word  which  forms  their 
first  part.  In  many  cases,  however,  especially  when  their  number  is  small,  they  are 
arranged  in  their  regular  alphabetical  order.  If,  then,  a  compound  word  is  not  found 
in  the  first-mentioned  place,  it  should  be  sought  in  its  strictly  alphabetical  order. 


***  At  the  end  of  some  of  the  etymologies,  there  are  references,  (as,  under  the 
word  Abate,  "  See  Class  Bd,  No.  23,  33,")  which  point  to  corresponding  parts  in 
the  author's  "Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages  "  — a  work  which  has  not 
yet  been  published. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a.  stands  for  adjective. 

adv adverb. 

comp.  ,  .  .  comparative,  or  compound. 

con conjunction,  or  connective. 

exclam    .  .  exclamation,  or  interjection. 

/. feminine. 

m.  .        .  .  masculine. 

n.   .        .  .  name,  or  noun. 

obs.      .  '  .  obsolete. 

pi.  .  .  plural. 

pp. .        .  .  participle  passive,  or  perfect. 

ppr  participle  present. 


prep,     stands  for .  .  preposition. 

prct preterit  tense. 

pron pronoun. 

superl. superlative. 

v.i verb  intransitive. 

v.  t .  verb  transitive. 

'  America,  or  Ameri- 

(      can. 

Ar Arabic. 

Arm Armoric. 

Ch Chaldee. 

Corn Cornish. 


Am. 


Dan. .  stands  for  .  Danish. 

D Dutch,  or  Belgic. 

Eng .     England,  or  English. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

Fr. French. 

Q.  or  Ocr German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Or. Greek. 

Heb Hebrew. 

Ice Icelandic. 

Ir Irish,  or  Gaelic. 

It Italian. 


Lat.  or  L.    stands  for  Latin. 

Per. Persic,  or  Persian. 

Port.    Portuguese. 

Russ Russian. 

Sam Samaritan. 

Sans Sanscrit. 

Sax. i  Saxon,  or  Anglo- 

(     Saxon. 

Sp Spanish. 

Sw Swedish. 

Syr Syriac. 

W. Welsh. 


KEY  TO   THE   PRONUNCIATION. 


3,  £,  I,  &c,  j  a3  jn 

mate,  mete,  mite, 

long  or  open, ) 

I  mote,  mute,  di/e. 

A  Italian,  or  XU,   . 

.far. 

A  broad,  AU  or  AW, 

fall. 

A, 

.  what. 

.  prey,  there. 

EE,  M,  or  CE,  j 
like  long  c, ) 

.  meet,  ctesura. 

EW,  or  EU,  like  long  u,  as  in  new,  feud. 

I  like  long  e marine. 

I  like  short  u, .  bird. 

0, move. 

0  like  short  u,  .  .  .  dove. 
O,  .  .                                 .        wolf. 

01  or  OY oil,  boy. 

OO,  .  .  moon. 


OO, as  in     book. 

OU  or  OW, about,  town. 

U bull. 

TI  like  iju unite. 

C  hard,  or  CH,  like  k,  .  .  .  carry. 

C  soft,  like  s, certain. 

CH, ...  niuc/i. 

CH  like  sh,       mac/sine. 


CK  hard,  like  k,    .  .   as  in  .  .  sick. 

G  soft,  like  j, fern. 

G  hard, five. 

S  like  2, as,  was. 

S, west. 

TH,   , tAis. 

TH,  ' ttin. 


REMARKS. 


1.  Improper  Diphthongs.  —  In  these,  the  vowel  which  is  sounded  is 
alone  marked,  as  in  ili,  ea,  or  en,  ou,  &c. 

2.  Doable  Accent  (").  — This  is  used  in  two  cases  :  (1)  When,  in  such 
words  as  an"ger,  (pronounced  ang'ger,)  the  g  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  back 
to  the  preceding  syllable,  forming  with  n  the  sound  of  ng,  while  it  is  also 
retained  with  its  proper  hard  sound  in  its  own  syllable.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinction is  marked  between  such  words  as  lon"ger,  of  greater  length, 
and  long'er,  one  who  longs.  (2)  When,  in  the  case  of  e  or  i  followed  by 
ci  or  ti,  the  sound  of  sh  is  drawn  back  to  the  preceding  syllable,  as  in 
spe"cial,  discre"tio/i,  adcW'tion,  vi"cious,  (pronounced  spesh'al,  diskresh1- 
un,  addish'un,  vish'us.)  The  double  accent  is  also  used  when  the  sound 
of  zh  is  drawn  back,  as  in  transition,  vi"sion,  (pronounced  transizh'un, 
vizh'un;)  but  this  peculiarity  is  also  indicated  either  by  respelling  or  by 
the  marked  s.  When  the  single  accent  (')  and  double  accent  (")  both 
occur  on  the  same  word,  the  former  is  to  be  considered  the  primary,  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  accent,  as  in  cheese 'mon"ger. 

3.  Vowels  in  Italics.  —  Vowels  which  are  Italicized  are  not  sounded, 
as  the  a  in  metal ;  the  e  in  us«d,  hazel,  burden ;  the  i  in  evil,  cousm  ;  the 
o  in  beckon,  &c.  Hence,  the  termination  ed  in  participles  and  adjectives, 
when  the  e  is  Italicized,  though  separated  to  the  eye,  does  not  to  the 
ear  form  a  distinct  syllable.     Thus  used  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 

4.  Accented  Syllables. — WTien  an  accented  syllable  ends  in  a  conso- 
nant, the  vowel  which  it  contains  has  its  regular  short  or  shut  sound, 
unless  otherwise  denoted  according  to  the  key. 

6.  Unaccented  Syllables.  —  When  an  unaccented  syllable  ends  in  a 
vowel  other  than  e  mute,  this  vowel  has  an  obscure  or  faint  sound,  un- 
less otherwise  marked.  The  obscure  a  is  usually  the  short  Italian  a,  as 
in  America.  The  obscure  e,  i,  and  y,  have  the  open  sound  of  e  shortened, 
as  in  event,  labial,  duty  ,•  and  hence,  in  respelling  for  pronunciation,  the 
e  is  used  to  denote  these  sounds.  The  obscure  o  and  u  have  their  regular 
open  sounds,  but  somewhat  shortened,  as  in  monopoly,  superfluous. 
When  the  unaccented  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  which  it 
contains,  if  single,  has  its  regular  short  or  shut  sound,  as  in  assign,  ex- 
plain, furn/sh,  connective,  calumny  ;  but  a  in  such  words  as  monarchy,  fee, 
has  the  faint  sound  of  the  Italian  a.  In  neither  of  these  cases  should 
the  sound  of  the  other  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  y)  run  into  that  of  u  in  tab. 

6.  Terminations  in  ice,  ige,  &;c. — When  the  i  in  such  terminations  as 
ice,  ige,  He,  hue,  ine,  fee,  ite,  iv'e,  is  not  marked  with  any  distinctive  char- 
acter, it  is  to  be  considered  short,  as  in  malice,  vestige,  hostile,  feminine, 
&c,  pronounced  mal'is,  ves'tij,  hos'til,  fem'inin,  &c. 

7.  Long  A  before  it.  —  The  long  sound  of  a  before  r  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  heard  in  fare,  pair,  parent,  bear,  &c,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  fate ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  begins  with  the  latter  sound,  and  ends  with  the  faint  sound 
of  e  or  a.  In  this  case,  however,  the  a  should  never  be  made  a  distinct 
syllable,  fi'er,  pay 'rent,  but  fare,  &c.  So  prayer,  thosgh  spelled  in  two 
syllables,  sho'Ud  be  pronounced  in  one,  as  prlre.  By  many,  however, 
the  first  part  of  this  compound  sound  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  a  in 
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fare,  &c,  is  pronounced  like  the  a  in  fat,  but  much  lengthened  in  quan- 
tity. This,  according  to  Smart  and  all  the  later  orthoepists,  as  well  as 
Walker,  is  a  departure  from  true  English  usage. 

8.  Italian  A.  — The  sound  of  a  in  far,  daunt,  &c,  and  its  sound  in  fast, 
pant,  &c,  being  radically  the  same,  is  represented  by  the  same  charac- 
ter, U.  Yet,  in  words  like  fast,  clasp,  ask,  pass,  waft,  path,  pant,  fee,  the 
sound  is  not  so  much  prolonged  as  in  far;  and  in  such  words  as  dance, 
advantage,  it  is  shortened  still  more,  and  by  some  is  changed  into  the 
sound  of  a  in  fat.  . 

9.  Broad  A.  —  The  distinction  between  the  broad  a  (a),  or  aw,  and  the 
same  sound  shortened  (a),  as  in  what,  is  readily  perceived.  In  some  words, 
however,  as  salt,  cobalt,  fee,  the  a  is  not  so  broad  as  in  all,  nor  so  short 
as  in  what ;  but,  in  respect  to  this  nicer  distinction,  the  ear  must  decide. 

10.  Short  E  before  R.  —  The  sound  of  short  e  before  r  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  or  followed  by  another  consonant  than  r,  as  in  confer,  perform, 
herd,  earth,  &c,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  short  u  before  r ;  but 
some,  particularly  in  England,  attempt,  in  this  case,  to  give  the  e  its  reg- 
ular short  sound,  as  heard  in  hen,  herald,  herring.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  respecting  ir,  to  which  some  attempt,  in  such  words  as 
ViVgin,  mirth,  &c,  to  give  the  regular  sound  of  short  e  and  r. 

11.  Short  o.  — The  shut  sound  of  o  before  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in 
nor,  being  unavoidably  the  same  as  that  of  a,  is  not  marked  with  any 
distinctive  character.  A  sound  intermediate  in  length  between  that  of 
a  in  all  and  of  o  in  not  is  heard  in  such  words  as  off",  soft,  song,  cloth, 
loss,  frost,  &c.     Here,  however,  a  drawl  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

12.  Long  u.  —  The  long  or  open  sound  of  u  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  a  diphthong  composed  of  e,  or  y,  and  oo.  Dr.  Webster  regarded 
it,  in  most  cases,  as  a  peculiar  vowel  sound,  nearly  resembling  e  and  oo, 
but  so  much  closer  as  hardly  to  be  diphthongal ;  and  considered  the  sound 
as  yoo  only  when  it  begins  a  syllable,  or  when  it  is  heard  in  certain 
terminations,  as  in  ure,  &c.  There  is  a  strong  tendency,  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  to  change  this  sound  into  oo  after  d,  t,  I,  n,  and 
s,  as  doo'ty  for  d»'ty,  &c. ;  but  in  avoiding  this,  as  Smart  remarks,  the  n 
must  be  kept  very  close,  and  not  run  into  dyuty  or  de-nty.  Walker 
sounds  u  like  oo  after  r ;  but  even  here,  the  best  speakers,  in  Dr.  Web- 
ster's view,  give  a  slight,  softening  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant, 
pronouncing  r»de  in  a  less  broad  and  open  manner  than  rood,  i.  e.,  giving 
the  u  its  distinctive  sound. 

13.  Iicspel ling  for  Pronunciation.  —  (1)  In  respelling  the  French  en, 
on,  &c,  the  letters  ng  are  designed  simply  to  mark  the  vowel  as  nasal, 
and  are  not  to  be  pronounced  themselves.  (2)  The  respelling  of  a  word, 
when  a  number  of  related  words  follow,  applies  to  all  of  them  d^wu  to 
some  other  word  which  is  respclled.  (3)  Compound  words,  whicL  are 
not  respelled  or  otherwise  marked,  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the  sin  Tie 
words  of  which  they  are  composed;  but  of  and  trith  at  the  end  of  com- 
pounds, like  hereof,  herewith,  &c,  have  their  final  consonants  sounded 
as  in  dq^F,  smi£/i. 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY 
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THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


AB 


ABA 


A  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  of  the 
known  languages  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  Ethiopic, 
however,  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  Runic,  the 
tenth.  It.is  naturally  the  first  letter,  because  it 
represents  the  first  vocal  sound  naturally  formed 
by  the  human  organs  ;  being  the  sound  uttered 
with  a  mere  opening  of  the  mouth  without  con- 
straint, and  without  any  effort  to  alter  the  natural 
position  or  configuration  of  the  lips.  Hence  this 
letter  is  found  in  many  words  first  uttered  by  in- 
fants ;  which  words  are  the  names  of  the  objects 
with  which  infants  are  first  concerned,  as  the 
breast,  and  the  parents.  Hence  in  Hebrew  ON  am, 
is  mother,  and  3N  ab,  is  father.  In  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  abba  is  father;  in  Arabic,  aba;  in  Ethiopic, 
abi;  in  Malayan  and  Bengalese,  bappa;  in  Welsh, 
tad,  whence  we  retain  dad  :  in  Old  Greek  and  in 
Gothic,  atta  ;  in  Irish,  aithair  ;  in  Cantabrian,  aila  ; 
in  Lapponic,  atkl;  in  Abyssinian,  abba;  in  Ain- 
haric,  aba;  in  Shilhic  and  Melindane,  African 
dialects,  baba;  and  papa  is  found  in  many  nations. 
Hence  the  Latin  mamma,  the  breast,  which  is,  in 
popular  use,  the  name  of  mother;  in  Swedish, 
amma  is  a  nurse.  This  list  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  but  these  examples  prove  A  to  be  the  first 
natural  vocal  sound,  and  entitled  to  the  first  place 
in  alphabets.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  letter, 
aleph,  signifies  an  ox  or  a  leader. 

A  has,  in  English,  four  sounds;  the  long  or 
slender,  as  in  place,  fate ;  the  broad,  as  in  wall, 
fait,  which  is  shortened  in  squad,  what ;  the  open,  or 
Italian,  as  in  father,  which  is  shortened  in  china; 
and  the  short  sound,  as  in  fat.  Its  primitive  sound 
was  probably  aw.  A  is  also  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Saxon  an  or  ane,  nne,  used  before  words  beginning 
with  an  articulation  ;  as,  a  table,  instead  of  an 
table,  or  one  table.  This  is  a  modern  change  ;  for 
in  Saxon  an  was  used  before  consonants  as  well  as 
vowels  ;  as,  an  tid,  a  time,  an  gear,  a  year.  [See 
An.] 

This  letter  serves  as  a  prefix  to  many  English 
words,  as  in  asleep,  awake,  afoot,  aground,  agoing. 
In  some  cases,  this  is  a  contraction  of  the  Teutonic 
ge,  as  in  asleep ;  aware,  from  the  Saxon  geslapan, 
to  sleep,  gewarian,  to  beware  ;  the  Dutch  gewaar. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  on  ;  as, 
again,  from  ongean  ;  awake,  from  onwacian,  to  watch 
or  wake.  Before  participles,  it  may  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Celtic  ag,  the  sign  of  the  participle  of 
the  present  tense  ;  as,  ag-radh,  saying  ;  a-saying, 
a-going.  Or  this  may  be  a  contraction  of  on,  or, 
what  is  equally  probable,  it  may  have  proceeded 
from  a  mere  accidental  sound  produced  by  negli- 
gent utterance.  In  some  words,  a  may  be  a  con- 
traction of  at,  of,  in,  to,  or  an.  In  some  words  of 
Greek  original,  a  is  privative,  giving  to  them  a 
negative  sense,  as  in  anonymous,  from  a  and  ovopa, 
name. 

Among  the  ancients,  A  was  a  numeral,  denoting 
500  ;  and  with  a  dash,  A,  5000.  In  the  Hebrew, 
Syr.,  Ch.,  Sam.,  and  Ar.,  it  denotes  one  or  unity. 
In  the  Julian  calendar,  A  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
dominical  letters. 

Among  logicians,  A,  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
for  a  universal  affirmative  proposition.     A  asserts; 


E  denies.    Thus  in  barbara,  a,  thrice  repeated,  de- 
notes so  many  of  the  propositions  to  be  universal. 

The  Romans  used  A  to  signify  a  negative  or  dis- 
sent in  giving  their  votes;  A.  standing  for  antiquo, 
I  oppose  or  object  to  the  proposed  law.  Opposed 
to  this  letter  were  U.  R.,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  you 
desire  —  the  words  used  to  express  assent  to  a 
proposition.  These  letters  were  marked  on  wooden 
ballots,  and  each  voter  had  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  put  into  his  hands,  one  of  which,  at 
pleasure,  he  gave  as  his  vote.  —  In  crinrinal  trials, 
A.  stood  for  absolvo,  I  acquit ;  C.  for  condemno,  I 
condemn  ;  and  N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  it  is  not  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  judges  voted  by  ballots  thus  marked. 
—  In  inscriptions,  A.  stands  for  Augustus;  or  for 
ager,  aiunt,  aururn,  argentum,  &c. 

A.  is  also  used  for  anno  ;  as  in  A.  D.,  for  anno 
Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord  ;  and  A.  M.,  for  anno 
mundi,  the  year  of  the  world  ;  and  also  for  ante,  as  in 
A.  M.,  for  ante  meridiem,  before  noon;  and  for  ar£s, 
as  in  A.  M.,  forartium  magister,  master  of  arts.  With 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  stood  for  anno  urbis  conditai,  in 
the  year  from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  algebra,  a  and  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet 
represent  known  quantities  —  the  last  letters  are 
sometimes  used  to  represent  unknown  quantities. 

In  music,  A  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
the  natural  diatonic  scale  — called  by  Guido  la. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  twi  natural 
moods  ;  and  it  is  the  open  note  of  the  2d  string  of 
the  violin,  by  which  the  other  strings  are  tuned 
and  regulated. 

In  pharmacy,  a  or  ad,  abbreviations  of  the  Greek 
ana,  signify  of  each  separately,  or  that  the  things 
mentioned  should  be  taken  in  quantities  of  the 
same  weight  or  measure. 

In  chemistry,  AAA  stand  for  amalgama,  or  amal- 
gamation. 

In  commerce,  A.  stands  for  accepted,  as  in  case  of 
a  bill  of  exchange.  Merchants  also  number  their 
books  by  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  instead  of  figures. 
Public  officers  number  their  exhibits  in  the  same 
manner  ;  as  the  document  A,  or  B. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  are  used  in  Scripture  for  the  be- 
ginning and  end  —  representative  of  Christ. 

In  mathematics,  letters  are  used  as  representatives 
of  numbers,  lines,  angles,  and  quantities.    In  argu- 
ments letters  are  substituted  for  persons,  in  cases 
supposed,  or  stated  for  illustration  ;  as,  A  contracts 
with  B  to  deliver  property  to  D.  —  In  the  English 
phraseology,  "  a  landlord  has  a  hundred  a  year," 
"the  sum  amounted  to  ten  dollars  a  man,"  a  is 
merely  the  adjective  one,  and  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  idiomatic;  a  hundred  in  a  [one~\  year;  ten 
dollars  to  a  [one]  man. 
AAM,  n.     [Ch.  nnN,  or  NI3N,  a  cubit,  a  measure 
containing  five    or  six    palms.]      A   measure    of 
liquids  among  the  Dutch,  varying  in  different  cities 
from  37  to  41  English  wine  gallons. 
AA-RON'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  Jew- 
AA-RON'IC-AL,  j  '  ish  high  priest,  or  to  the  priest- 
hood of  which  he  was  the  head.  Doddridge. 
AB,   in  English  names,  Is  an  abbreviation  of  Abbey 
or  Abbot ;  as,  Alton,  Abbey-town,  or  Abbot-town. 


AB,  a  prefix  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  a  Latin 
preposition,  as  in  abduct,  is  the  Greek  arro,  and  the 
Eng.  of,  Ger.  ab,  D.  af,  Sw.  Dan.  af,  written,  in  an- 
cient Latin,  af.  It  denotes  from,  separating  or  de- 
parture. 

AB  ;  the  Hebrew  name  of father.    [See  Abba.J 

AB  ;  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  July,  and  a  part  of  August.  In  the 
Syriac  calendar,  Ab  is  the  name  of  the  last  sum- 
mer month. 

AB'A-C  A,  n.    A  kind  of  flax  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

AB-A-CIS'CUS,  n.  In  ancient  architecture,  the  square 
compartments  of  Mosaic  pavements. 

AB'A-CIST,  71.  [from  abacus.] 

One  that  casts  accounts  ;  a  calculator. 

A-BACK7,  adv.  *  [a  and  back,  Sax.  on  bale ;  at,  on,  or 
toward  the  back.     See  Back.] 

Toward  the  back  ;  on  the  back  part ;  backward. 
In  seamen's  language,  it  signifies  the  situation  of 
the  sails,  when  pressed  back  against  the  mast  by 
the  wind. 

Taken  aback,  is  when  the  sails  are  carried  back 
suddenly  by  the  wind. 

Laid  aback,  is  when  the  sails  are  purposely  placed 
in  that  situation  to  give  the  ship  sternway. 

Mariner's  Diet. 

AB'A-€OT,  n.  The  cap  of  state,  formerly  used  by 
English  kings,  wrought  into  the  figure  of  two 
crowns. 

AB-ACTOR,  m.  [Latin,  from  abigo,  ab  and  ago,  to 
drive.] 

In  law,  one  that  feloniously  drives  away  or 
steals  a  herd  or  numbers  of  cattle  at  once,  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  that  steals  a  sheep  or  two. 

AB'A-eUS,  ?(.*  [L.  abacus,  any  thing  flat,  as  a  cup- 
board, a  bench,  a  slate,  a  table  or  board  for  games  ; 
Gr'.  u6a%.  Usually  deduced  from  the  Oriental,  p3N 
abak,  dust,  because  the  ancients  used  tables  cov- 
ered with  dust  for  making  figures  and  diagrams.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  cupboard  or  buffet. 
*2.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  operations  in  arith- 
metic. On  this  are  drawn  lines  ;  a  counter  on  the 
lowest  line  is  one ;  on  the  next,  ten ;  on  the  third, 
a  hundred,  &c.  On  the  spaces,  counters  denote 
half  the  number  of  the  line  above.  Other  schemes 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  table  of  numbers  cast  up  ;  as,  an  abacus 
of  addition ;  and,  by  analogy,  to  the  art  of  num- 
bering, as  in  Knighton's  Chronicon.  Encyc. 
*3.  In  architecture,  a  table  constituting  the  upper 
member  or  crowning  of  a  column  and  its  capital. 
It  is  square  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  or- 
ders, but  its  sides  are  arched  inward  in  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  concave  molding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tus- 
can pedestal,  and  to  the  plinth  above  the  boultin 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.                     Enajc. 

4.  A  game  among  the  Romans ;  so  called  from 
its  being  played  on  a  board,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  chess.  P.  Cnc. 

AB'A-t'IJS  HAR-MON'ie-US,?i.  The  structure  and 
disposition  of  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument. 

AB'A-t'CIS  MA'JOR,  n.  A  trough  used  in  mines  to 
wash  ore  in.  Encyc. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK TORE,  BULL,  U.NITE.— 

AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.— e  as  K;  G  as  J ;  S  as  Z ;  CHasSH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*See  Pictorial  Illustration?. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


AB'A-€US  PY-THA-GOR'IC-US,  n.  The  multipli- 
cation table,  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

A-BAD'DON,  n.  [Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  "ON  abad,  to 
be  lost,  or  destroyed  ;  to  perish.] 

1.  The  destroyer,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
Rev.  ix. 

2.  The  bottomless  pit.  Milton. 
A-BAFT',  adv.  or  prep.  [Sax.  eft,  or  aft,  again.    Hence 

efter  or  after,  after,  subsequent ;  Sax.  ipftan,  behind 
in  place;  to  which  word  be  is  prefixed  —  becrflan, 
behind  —  and  this  word  is  corrupted  into  abaft.] 

A  sea  term,  signifying  in  or  at  the  hinder  part 
of  a  ship,  or  the  parts  which  lie  toward  the  stern  ; 
opposed  to  afore.  Relatively,  it  denutes  farther 
aft,  or  toward  the  stern  ;  as,  abaft  the  mainmast. 
Abaft  the  beam,  is  in  that  arch  of  the  horizon  which 
is  between  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  stern  is  directed. 
It  is  often  contracted  into  aft.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-BAl'SAN(.M3.     See  Obeisance. 

AB-aL'IEN-aTE,  o.  t.  [See  Alienate,  Aliene.] 
To  transfer  the  tif.Ie  of  property  from  one  to  anoth- 
er ;  a  term  of  the  civil  law,  rarely  or  never  used  in 
common  law  proceedings. 

AB-aL'1EN-A-TED,  pp.  Transferred  from  one  to 
another. 

AB-AL'IEN-A-TING,  ppr.  Transferring  from  one 
to  another. 

AB-AL-IEN-A'TION,  n.      The  transferring  of  title 
.  to  property.     [See  Alienation.] 

A-BAN'DON,  v.  U  t  [Fr.  abandonner;  Sp.  and  Port. 
abandtmar  ,■  It.  abbandoaare ;  said  to  be  from  ban 
and  donner,  to  give  over  to  the  ban  or  proscription  ; 
or  from  a  or  ab  and  baadam,  a  flag  or  ensign.] 

1.  To  forsake  entirely  ;  as,  to  abandon  a  hopeless 
enterprise. 

Woe  to  thru  generation  by  which  the  testimony  of  God  shall 
be  abandoned.  Dr.  Mason. 

2.  To  renounce  and  forsake  ;  to  leave  with  a 
view  never  to  return  ;  to  desert  as  lost  or  desper- 
ate ;  as,  to  abandon  a  country  ;  to  abandon  a  cause 
or  party. 

3.  To  give  up  or  resign  without  control,  as  when 
a  person  yields  himself,  without  restraint,  to  a 
propensity  ;  as,  to  abandon  one's  self  to  intem- 
perance. Abandoned  over  and  abandoned  of  are 
obsolete. 

4.  To  resign;  to  yield,  relinquish,  or  give  over 
entirely. 

VeruB   abandoned    the    cares    of  empire   to    his   wiser    col- 
league.  Gibbon. 

5.  In  commerce,  to  relinquish  to  insurers  all 
claim  to  a  ship  or  goods  insured,  as  a  preliminary 
toward  recovering  for  a  total  loss.  Park. 

A-BAN'DON,  n.    One  who  totally  forsakes  or  de- 
serts.    [Obs.] 
2.  A  relinquishment.     [JVot  used.]  Karnes. 

A-BAN'DON-£D,  pp.  t  Wholly  forsaken  or  deserted. 
2.  a.  Given  up,  as  to  a  vice  :  hence,  extremely 
wicked,  or  sinning  without  restraint ;  irreclaima- 
bly  wicked. 

A-BAN-DON-EE',  n.  In  law,  one  to  whom  any 
thing  is  abandoned. 

A-BAN'DON-ER,  n.     One  who  abandons. 

A-BAN'DON-ING,  ppr.  Forsaking  or  deserting 
wholly  ;  renouncing  ;  yielding  one's  self  without 
restraint. 

A-BAN'DON-ING,  n.     A  forsaking  ;  total  desertion. 

When  thus  the  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned,  a  universal  aban- 
doning of  all  other  posts  will  succeed.  Burke. 

A-BAN'DON-MENT,  n.  A  total  desertion  ;  a  state 
of  being  forsaken. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  relinquishing  to  underwri- 
ters all  the  property  saved  from  loss  by  shipwrerk, 
capture,  or  other  peril  stated  in  the  policy.  This 
abandonment  must  be  made  before  the  insured  can 
demand  indemnification  for  a  total  loss.  Park. 
A-BAN'DUM,  n.    In  old  law,  any  thing  forfeited  or 

confiscated. 
AB-AN-NI"TION,  (-an-nish'un,)  n.     [Low  LaU] 
A    banishment  for  one   or  two  years  for   man- 
slaughter.    [JVot  much  used.]  Diet. 
A-BAP-TIS'TON,  n.      The  perforating  part   of  the 
old  trephine,  an  instrument  used   in   trepanning. 
[0b.<.]                                                               Coze. 
A-BaRE',  v.  U     [Sax.  abarian.     See  Bare.] 

To  make  bare  ;  to  uncover.     [JVot  in  xise.] 
AB-AR-TIC-LT-LA'TION,  n.     [See  Aiiticulate.] 
fn  anatomy,  that  species  of  articulation  or  struc- 
tttre  of  joints,  which  admits  of  manifest  motion  ; 
called  also  diarthrosis  and  deartieulation. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
A-BAS',  ?i.    A  weight  in  Persia  used  in  weighing 
pearls,  one  eighth  less  than  the  European  carat. 

Encijc. 
AtBaSB',  v.  t.  t  [Fr.  abaisscr,  from  has,  low,  or  the 
bottom  ;  W.  bais ;  Latin  and  Gr.  basis  ;  Eng.  base; 
It.  abbtusare  ;  Sp.  bax.o,  low.     See  Abash.] 

1.  The  literal  sense  of  abase  is,  to  lower  or  de- 
press, to  throw  or  cast  down,  as  used  by  Bacon, 
"to  abase  the  eye."  But  the  word  is  seldom  used 
in  reference  to  material  things. 


2.  To  cast  d  >wn  ;  to  reduce  low  ;  to  depress  ; 
to  humble ;  to  degrade ;  applied  to  the  passions, 
rank,  office,  and  condition  in  life. 

Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.  Dan,  iv. 

Whosoever  exaltetb  himself  shall  be  abased. 

Matt,  xxiii.   Job  xl.    S  Cor.  xi. 

A-BaS'.ED,  pp.  Reduced  to  a  low  state,  humbled, 
depressed. 

In  heraldry,  it  is  used  of  the  wings  of  eagles, 
when  the  tops  are  turned  downward  toward  the 
point  of  the  shield  ;  or  when  the  wings  are  shut, 
the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being  spread, 
with  the  top  pointing  to  the  chief  of  the  angle. 

Bailey.      Chambers. 

A-BASE'MENT,  n.t  The  act  of  humbling  or  bring- 
ing low  ;  also,  a  state  of  depression,  degradation, 
or  humiliation. 

A-BASH',  v.  1. 1  [Heb.  and  Ch.  ifO  bosh,  to  be  con- 
founded, or  ashamed.] 

To  make  the  spirits  to  fail  ;  to  cast  down  the 
countenance ;  to  make  ashamed ;  to  confuse  or 
confound,  as  by  exciting  suddenly  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  error,  inferiority,  &c. 


They  heard  and  were  abashed. 


Milton. 


A-BASH'.ED,  vp  Confused  with  shame,  confound- 
ed ;  put  to  silence  :  followed  by  at. 

A-BASH'ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  shame  or  confusion. 

A-BASH'MENT,  n.     Confusion  from  shame. 

A-BAS'ING,  ppr.  Humbling,  depressing,  bringing 
low. 

A-BAS'SI,  or  A-BAS'SIS,  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Per- 
sia, of  the  value  of  twenty  cents,  about  ten  pence 
sterling.  Encyc. 

A-BAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  abated ;  as, 
an  abatable  writ  or  nuisance. 

A-BATE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  abattrc,  to  beat  down  ;  battre,  to 
beat,  to  strike  ;  Sp.  butir,  ubatir  ,•  Port,  bater,  abater  ,■ 
It.  buttere,  abbattere;  Heb.  Ch.  Ban,  habat;  to  beat; 

Syr.  «.^djw  id     Ar   LaAii.  habata,  to  beat,  and 


*La>>^3  kabata,  to  beat  down,  to  prostrate.     The 

Saxon  has  the  participle  gebatod,  abated.  The 
prefix  is  sunk  to  a  in  abate,  and  lost  in  the  parti- 
ciple beat.     See  Class  Bd.  No.  23,  33.] 

1.  To  beat  down  ;  to  pull  down ;  to  destroy  in 
any  manner  ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuisance. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  moderate  ;  as,  to 
abate  zeal  ;  to  abate  pride ;  to  abate  a  demand  ;  to 
abate  courage. 

3.  To  lessen  ;  to  mitigate  ;  as,  to  abate  pain,  sor- 
row, or  misery.  Addison. 

4.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cause  to  fail  ;  to  frustrate 
by  judicial  sentence  ;  as,  to  abate  a  writ. 

5.  To  deject;  to  depress;  as,  to  abate  the  soul. 
[Obs.] 

6.  To  deduct. 

Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate.  Pope. 

7.  To  cause  to  fail  ;  to  annul.  By  the  English 
law,  a  legacy  to  a  charity  is  abated  by  a  deficiency 
of  assets. 

8.  To  remit ;  as,  to  abate  a  tax. 

A-BaTE',  j.  i  t  To  decrease,  or  become  less  in 
strength  or  violence ;  as,  pain  abates ;  a  storm 
abates. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  defeated,  or  come  to  nought ; 
as,  a  writ  abates.  By  the  civil  law,  a  legacy  to  a 
charity  does  not  abate  by  deficiency  of  assets. 

3.  In  Inm,  to  enter  into  a  freehold  after  the 
dentil  of  the  last  possessor,  and  befote  the  heir  or 
devisee  takes  possession.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  horsemanship,  to  perform  well  a  downward 
motion.  A  horse  is  said  to  abate,  or  take  down 
his  curvets,  when,  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  ob- 
serves the  same  exactness  in  all  the  times. 

Encyc. 

A-BaT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Lessened ;  decreased  ;  de- 
stroyed ;  mitigated ;  defeated ;  remitted ;  over- 
thrown ;  depressed. 

A-BATE'MENT,  it.  The  act  of  abating;  the  state 
of  being  abated. 

2.  A  reduction,  removing,  or  pulling  down,  as 
of  a  nuisance.  Blactcstone. 

3.  Diminution,  decrease,  or  mitigation,  as  of 
grief  or  pain. 

4.  Deduction,  sum  withdrawn,  as  from  an  ac- 
count. 

5.  Overthrow,  failure,  or  defeat,  as  of  a  writ. 

Blackstone. 

6.  The  entry  of  a  stranger  into  a  freehold  after 
the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  the  heir  or 
devisee.  Blackstone, 

7.  In  heraldry,  a  mark  of  dishonor  in  a  coat  of 
arms,  by  which,  its  dignity  is  debased  for  some 
stain  on  the  character  of  the  wearer. 

A-BAT'ER,  7i.     The  person  or  thing  that  abates. 
A-BaT'ING,  ppr.    Pulling  down;  diminishing;  de- 
feating ;  remitting. 


A-BaT'OR,  7i.  A  person  who  enters  into  a  free- 
hold on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  the 
heir  or  devisee.  Blackstone. 

AB'A-TIS,      )  n.     [Fr.  abatis.]    [from  beatiatr  or  pull- 

AB'AT-TIS,  (  ing  down.  Fr.  abaUrc]  Rubbish. 
In  fortification,  piles  of  trees,  or  branches  of  trees 
sharpened,  and  laid  with  their  points  outward,  in 
front  of  ramparts,  to  prevent  assailants  from 
mounting  the  walls.  Excise. 

A-BAT-TOIR' ,  (a-bat-wor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  building 
for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle. 

AB'A-TLTDE,  n.  [from  abate.]  Any  thing  dimin- 
ished. Bailey. 

AB'A-TURE,  71.  [from  abate.]  Grass  beaten  or 
trampled  down  by  a  stag  in  passing.  Diet. 

A-BAUM',  n.     A  species  of  red  clay.     [Not  in  use.] 

AB-A WED,  pp.     Abashed.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

ABB,  7i.  [Sax.  ab  or  ob.]  Among  weavers,  yarn 
for  the  warp.     Hence  abb-wool  is  wool  for  the  abb. 

Encyc. 

AB'BA,  7i.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  a  father; 
and  figuratively,  a  superior.     Sans,  appen. 

In  the  Syriac,  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  churches,  it 
is  a  title  given  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  be- 
stow the  title,  by  way  of  distinction,  on  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  Hence  the  title  Baba,  or  Papa, 
Pope  or  Great  Father,  which  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria bore,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

AB'BA-CY,  71.  [from  abba,  Low  Lat.  abbatia.]  The 
dignity,  rights  and  privileges  of  an  abbot.  It  com- 
prehends the  government  and  revenues. 

AB-BAT'IC-AL,  /         „  , 

AB-BA'TIAL       1  a'     Belonglng  t0  an  abbey. 

AB'BE,  (ab'by,)  n.    [Fr.  abb?,  from  abba,] 

In  a  monastic  sense,  the  same  as  an  abbot ;  but 
more  generally,  a  title  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
without  any  determinate  rank,  office,  or  rights. 
The  abbes  are  numerous,  and  generally  have  some 
literary  attainments  ;  they  dress  as  academics  or 
scholars,  and  act  as  instructors,  in  colleges  and 
private  families  ;  or  as  tutors  to  young  gentlemen 
on  their  travels ;  and  many  of  them  become 
authors. 

AB'BESS,  n.  [from  abba.] 

A  female  superior  or  governess  of  a  nunnery, 
or  convent  of  nuns,  having  the  authority  over  the 
nuns  which  the  abbots  have  over  the  monks. 
[See  Abbey.] 

AB'BEY,  71.  pi.  Abbeys,  [from  abba.]* 

A  monastery  or  society  of  persons  of  either  sex, 
secluded  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  religion. 
The  males  are  called  monk*,  and  governed  by  an 
abbot ;  the  females  are  called  nuns,  and  governed 
by  an  abbess.  These  institutions  were  suppressed 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  they  still  exist 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

AB'BEY-LUB-BER,  n.  A  name  given  to  monks  in 
contempt  for  their  idleness. 

AB'BOT,  71.  [formerly  Abbat,  from  abba,  latinized 
abbas,  -atis,  or  from  Heb.  plural  ITON,  aboth.]  The 
superior  or  governor  of  an  abbey  or  monastery. 
Originally,  monasteries  were  founded  in  retired 
places,  and  the  religious  had  no  concern  with 
secular  affairs,  being  entirely  subject  to  the  prel- 
ates. But  the  abbots,  possessing  most  of  the 
learning  in  ages  of  ignorance,  were  called  from 
their  seclusion  to  aid  the  churches  in  opposing 
heresies;  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  cities ;  the  abbots  became  ambitious,  and  set 
themselves  to  acquire  wealth  and  honors  ;  some 
of  them  assumed  the  miter,  threw  off  their  depend- 
ence on  the  bishops,  and  obtained  seats  in  parlia- 
ment. For  centuries,  princes  and  noblemen  bore 
the  title  of  abbots.  At  present,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  abbots  are  remuar,  or  such  as  take  the 
vow,  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  order;  and  com- 
mendatory, such  as  are  seculars,  but  obliged,  when 
of  suitable  age,  to  take  orders.  The  title  is  borne 
also  by  some  persons  who  have  not  the  govern- 
ment of  a  monastery  ;  as  bishops  whose  sees  were 
formerly  abbeys.  Encyc 

AB'BOT-SHIP.  ».     The  state  of  an  abbot. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE,  v.  U  [It.  abbreviarr ;  Sp.  abrrriar; 
Port,  abbrcviar ;  from  L.  abbrevio,  brcvio,  from 
brcvis,  short ;  contracted  from  Gr.  Spaxys,  from 
the  root  of  break,  which  see.] 

1.  To  shorten  ;  to  make  shorter  by  contracting 
the  parts.  [In  this  sense  not  much  used,  nor  often 
applied  to  material  substances.] 

2.  To  shorfen ;  to  abridge  by  the  omission  or 
defalcation  of  a  part ;  to  reduce  to  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  as,  to  abbreviate  a  writing. 

3.  In  mathematics,  to  reduce  fractions  to  lower 
terms.  ir'aitis. 

AB-BRE'VI-ATE, «.     All  abridgment.     [Obs.] 

Eli/ot 
AB -BRK'VI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Shortened;  reduced 
to  lower  t.r.ns  ;  abridged. 

2.  In    botany,  an  abbreviated  perianth   is  short- 
er thnn  the  tube  of  the  corol.  Martyn. 
AB-BRE'VI-A-TIN'ti,    ppr.      Shortening;    contract- 
ing in  length,  or  into  a  smaller  compass;  reducing 
to  lower  terms. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


*  Sep-  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


"f  See  Table  of  Synnnyms. 
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AB-BRE-VI-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  shortening  or 
contracting. 

2.  A  letter  or  a  few  letters  used  for  a  word  ;  as, 
Gen.  for  Genesis;  U.  S.  A.  for  United  States  of 
America.  Also,  an  arbitrary  mark,  used  for  the 
same  purpose;  as,  $  for  dollar;  $  for  copper,  or 
the  planet  Venus. 

3.  The  reduction  effractions  to  lower  terms. 

4.  In  music,  one  dash,  or  more,  through  the  stem 
of  a  note,  dividing  it  respectively  into  quavers, 
semiquavers,  or  demisemiquavers. 

P.  Cyc.  Brande. 

AB-BRE'VI-A-TOR,  re.  One  who  abridges  or  re- 
duces to  a  smaller  compass. 

AB-BRE' VI- A  -TORS,  re.  pi.  A  college  of  seventy-two 
persons  in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  whose  duty  is  to 
draw  up  the  pope's  briefs,  and  reduce  petitions, 
when  granted,  to  a  due  form  for  bulls. 

AB-BRF.'VI-A-TO-RY,  a     Shortening;  contracting. 

AB-BRR'VI-A-TURE,  re.  A  letter  or  character  for 
shortening ;  an  abridgment,  a  compend. 

A,  IB,  C  ;  the  three  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

A-B-C-Book;  a  little  book  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  reading.  Shale. 

AB-DAL-A'VI,  re.    The  Egyptian  melon. 

AB'DALS,  re.  pi.  The  name  of  certain  fanatics  in 
the  Mohammedan  countries  of  Asia,  who,  in  ex- 
cess of  zeal,  sometimes  run  into  the  streets,  and 
attempt  to  kill  all  they  meet  who  are  of  a  different 
religion ;  and  if  they  are  slain  for  their  madness, 
they  think  it  meritorious  to  die,  and  by  the  vulgar 
are  deemed  martyrs.  Encyc. 

AB'DE-RlTE,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  a  mar- 
itime town  in  Thrace.  Democritus  is  so  called 
from  being  a  native  of  the  place.  As  he  was 
given  to  laughter,  foolish  or  incessant  laughter  is 
called  abderian.  Wlutaker. 

AB'DEST,  re.  Purification  by  washing ;  a  Moham- 
medan rite. 

AB'DI-CANT,  a.  [See  Abdicate.]  Abdicating;  re- 
nouncing. 

AB'DI-CATE,  v.  U  t  [L.  abdico  ■  ab  and  dico,  to  ded- 
icate, to  bestow ;  but  the  literal  primary  sense  of 
dico  is  to  send  or  thrust.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  relinquish,  renounce,  or 
abandon.  Forster. 

2.  To  abandon  an  office  or  trust,  without  a  for- 
mal resignation  to  those  who  conferred  it,  or  with- 
out their  consent ;  also,  to  abandon  a  throne,  with- 
out a  formal  surrender  of  the  crown. 

Case  of  King  James,  Blaclcstone. 

3.  To  relinquish  an  office  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service.  Case  of  Diocletian,  Gibbon  ; 
also  Case  of  Peter  III.,  Coze's  Russ. 

4.  To  reject ;  to  renounce  ;  to  abandon  as  a  right. 

Burke. 

5.  To  cast  away  ;  to  renounce ;  as,  to  abdicate 
our  mental  faculties.     [Unusual.]        J.  P.  Smith. 

6.  In  the  civil  law,  to  disclaim  a  son  and  expel 
him  from  the  family,  as  a  father ;  to  disinherit 
during  the  life  of  the  father.  Encyc 

AB'DI-CATE,  v.  i.  To  renounce;  to  abandon  ;  to 
cast  off;  to  relinquish  as  a  right,  power,  or  trust. 

Though  a  king  may  abdicate  for  his  own  person,  lie  can  not 
abdicate  for  Ihe  monarchy.  Burke. 

AB'DI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Renounced;  relinquished 
without  a  formal  resignation  ;  abandoned. 

AB'DI-CA-TING,  ppr.  Relinquishing  without  a 
formal  resignation ;  abandoning. 

AB-DI-CA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  abdicating;    the 
abandoning  of  an  office  or  trust,  without  a  formal 
surrender,  or  before  the  usual  or  stated  time  of  ex- 
piration. 
2.  A  casting  off;  rejection, 

AB'DI-eA-TIVE,  or  AB-DIC'A-TIVE,  a.  Causing 
or  implying  abdication.  Diet. 

AB'DI-TIVE,  a.  [L.  abdo,  to  hide  ;  ab  and  do.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  hiding.  [Little 
used.]  Diet. 

AB'DX-TO-RY,  re.  A  place  for  secreting  or  preserv- 
ing goods.  Cawel. 

AB-DC'MEN,  or  AB'DO-MEN,  re.  [L.,  perhaps  abdo 
and  omentum.] 

1.  The  lower  belly,  or  that  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  with  a  membrane  called 
peritoneum,  and  contains  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  intestines. 
It  is  separated  from  the  breast  internally  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  externally  by  the  extremities  of 
the  ribs.  Quincij. 

2.  In  insects,  that  part  of  the  body  posterior  to 
the  corselet.  In  some  species,  it  is  covered  with 
wings,  and  a  case.  It  is  divided  into  segments  or 
rings,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small  spiracles  by 
which  the  insect  respires.  D.  Nat.  Hist. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL,  n. ;  pi.  Abdominals.  In  ichthyol- 
ogy, the  abdominals  are  a  class  or  order  of  fish 
whose  ventral  fins  are  placed  behind  the  pectoral, 
and  which  belong  to  the  division  of  bony  fish.    The 
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class  contains,  among  other  fishes,  the  loche,  sal- 
mon, pike,  argentine,  atherine,  mullet,  flying  fish, 
herring,  and  carp.  Encyc. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL  RING,  or  IN"GUfN-AL  RING,  n. 
An  oblong  tendinous  ring  in  each  groin,  through 
which  passes  the  spermatic  cord  in  men,  and  the 
round  ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  women. 

Med.  Diet. 

AB-DOM'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen  ; 
having  a  large  belly.  Cuwpcr. 

AB-DfjCE',  v.  t.  [L.  abduco,  to  lead  away  ;  of  ab  and 
duco,  to  lead.     See  Duke. 

To  draw  from  ;  to  withdraw,  or  draw  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  ;  used  chiefly  in  anatomy. 

AB-DU'CENT,  a.  Drawing  from,  pulling  back  ; 
used  of  those  muscles  which  pull  back  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  for  separating,  opening,  or  bend- 
ing them.  The  abducent  muscles,  called  abductors, 
are  opposed  to  the  adducent  muscles  or  adductors. 

Med.  Diet. 

AB-DUGT',  v.  t.  To  take  away  surreptitiously  and 
by  force. 

AB-DU€'TION,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
drawing  apart,  or  carrying  away. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  species  of  fracture,  in  which  the 
broken  parts  recede  from  each  other. 

3.  In  logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  called  by 
the  Greeks  apagoge,  in  which  the  major  is  evident, 
but  the  minor  is  not  so  clear  as  not  to  require  fur- 
ther proof;  as  in  this  syllogism,  "  All  whom  God 
absolves  are  free  from  sin  :  God  absolves  all  who 
are  in  Christ ;  therefore  all  who  are  in  Christ  are 
free  from  sin."  Encyc. 

4.  In  law,  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of  a 
child,  a  ward,  a  wife,  &c,  either  by  fraud,  per- 
suasion, or  open  violence.  Blackstone. 

AB-DUCTOR,    re.      In    anatomy,   a    muscle    which 
serves  to  withdraw,   or  pull  back,  a  certain   part 
of  the  body  ;  as  the  abductor  oculi,  which  pulls  the 
eye  outward. 
2.  A  person  guilty  of  abduction. 

A-BEAR',  (a-bare',)  v.  t.  [Sax.  abaran.]  To  bear;  to 
behave.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

A-BEAR'ANCE,  re.  [from  abear,  now  disused  ;  from 
bear,  to  carry.]     Behavior,  demeanor. 

Blackstone. 

A-BE-CE-DA'RI-AN,  n.  [a  word  formed  from  the 
first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  One  who 
teaches  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  a  learner  of 
the  letters.  i 

A-BE-CE'DA-RY,        )  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  formed 

A-BE-CE-DA'RI-AN,  j  by  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

A-BED',  adv.      See  Bed.]     On  or  in  bed. 

A-BicLE',  or  A'BEL-TREE,  re.  A  name  of  the 
white  poplar.     [See  Poplar.] 

A-BeL'I-ANS,  AB-E-LO'NI-ANS,  or  A'BEL-ITES, 
n.  pi.  In  church  history,  a  reputed  temporary  sect 
in  Africa,  mentioned  only  by  Augustine,  who 
states  that  they  married,  but  lived  in  continence, 
after  the  manner,  as  they  pretended,  of  Abel,  and 
attempted  to  maintain  the  sect  by  adopting  the 
children  of  others.  J.  Murdoch. 

A'BEL-MOSK,  re.  A  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
hibiscus,  or  Syrian  mallow.  The  plant  rises  on  a 
herbaceous  stalk,  three  or  four  feet,  sending  out 
two  or  three  side  branches.  The  seeds  have  a 
musky  odor,  (whence  its  name,  uoaxo;,)  for  which 
reason  the  Arabians  mix  them  with  coffee. 

A'BER,  re.    In  Critic,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

A-BER'DE-VINE,  re.  The  European  siskin,  Car- 
duelis  spinus,  a  small  green  and  yellow  finch. 

AB-ER'RANCE,    )  re.     [L.  aberrans,  aberro,  to  wan- 

AB-ER'RAN-CY,  \  der  from  ;  of  ab  and  erro,  to 

wander.] 

A  wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right  way, 
but  rarely  used  in  a  literal  sense.  In  a  figurative 
sense,  a  deviation  from  truth,  error,  mistake ;  and 
in  morals,  a  fault,  a  deviation  from  rectitude. 

Brown. 

AB-ER'RANT,  a.  Wandering;  straying  from  the 
right  way. 

AB-ER-RA'TION,  re.  t[L.  abcrratio.]  The  act  of 
wandering  from  the  right  way  ;  deviation  from 
U  Jth  or  moral  rectitude  ;  deviation  from  a  straight 
line. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  small  apparent  motion  of  the 
fis^d  stars,  occasioned  by  the  progressive  motion 
of  light  and  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  its  orbit. 
By  this,  they  sometimes  appear  twenty  seconds 
distant  from  their  true  situation.  Lunier. 

3.  In  optics,  a  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light, 
when  inflected  by  a  lens  or  speculum,  by  which 
they  are  prevented  from  uniting  in  the  same  point. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  figure  of  the  glass  or  specu- 
lum, or  by  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  light.  Encyc. 

Crown  of  aberration ;  a  luminous  circle  surround- 
ing the  disk  of  the  sun,  depending  on  the  aberra- 
tion of  its  rays,  by  which  its  apparent  diameter  is 
enlarged.  Cyc 

AB-ER'RING,  part,   a.    Wandering ;   going  astray. 

Brown. 


AB1 

AB-ER-RUNC'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aeerrunco.]  Te  pnU 
up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate  utterly.     [Not  used.] 

Diet. 

A-BET',  v.  t.  [Sax.  betan,  gebctan  ;  properly,  to  push 
forward,  to  advance  ;  hence,  to  amend,  to  revive, 
to  restore,  to  make  better;  and  applied  to  fire,  to 
increase  the  flame,  to  excite,  to  promote.  Hence, 
to  aid  by  encouraging  or  instigating.  Hence,  in 
Saxon,  Na  bete  nan  man  the  fyr  :  Let  no  man  bet 
(better,  excite)  the  fire,  LL.  Ina.  78.] 

1.  To  encourage  by  aid  or  countenance,  but  now 
used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense.  "  To  abet  an  opinion," 
in  the  sense  of  support,  is  used  by  Bishop  Cumber- 
land ;  but  this  use  is  hardly  allowable. 

2.  In  law,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or  assist 
in  a  criminal  act. 

A-BET',  n.  The  act  of  aiding  or  encouraging  in  a 
crime.     [Nat  used.] 

A-li  ET'MENT,  re.    The  act  of  abetting. 

A-BET'TEH,  pp.  Incited,  aided,  encouraged  to  a 
crime. 

A-BET'TING,  ppr  Counseling,  aiding  or  encourag- 
ing to  a  crime. 

A-BET'TOR,  re.  t  One  who  abets,  or  incites,  aids  or 
encourages  another  to  commit  a  crime.  In  treason, 
there  are  no  abettors  ;  all  persons  concerned  being 
principals'. 

AB-E-VAC-lJ-A'TION,  n.  [ab  and  evacuation.]  In 
medicine,  a  partial  evacuation  of  morbid  humors  of 
the  body,  either  by  nature  or  art.  Cyc. 

A-BEY'ANCE,  (a-bay'ance,)  n.  [Norm,  abbaiaunce, 
or  abaizance,  in  expectation,  boyance,  expectation. 
Ou.  Fr.  buyer,  to  gape,  to  look  a  long  time  with  the 
mouth  open  ;  to  stand  looking  in  a  silly  manner; 
It.  badure,  to  amuse  one's  self,  to  stand  trifling; 
"tenere  a  bada."  to  keep  at  bay;  "  star  a  bada," 
to  stand  trifling.  If  Bd  are  the  radical  letters,  it 
seems  to  belong  to  the  root  of  abide.     See  Bay.] 

1.  In  expectation  or  contemplation  of  law.  The 
fee  simple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  in  abeyance,  when  there  is  no  person  in  being  in 
whom  it  can  vest ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  expec- 
tancy or  waiting  until  a  proper  person  shall  appear. 
Thus,  if  land  is  leased  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  heirs  of  B,  the  remainder  is  in  abeyance  till  the 
death  of  B.  Blackstone. 

2.  Popularly,  a  state  of  suspension,  or  temporary 
•extinction^  Eel.  Rev 

AB'GRE-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.   abgrego,   ab   and  grex.] 

To  separate  from  a  herd.     [O&s.j 
AB-GRE-GA'TION,  n.    Separation  from  a  herd  or 

flock.     [Obs] 
AB-HOR',  v.  fi.f  [L.  abhorreo,  of  ab  and  horreo,  to  set 

up  bristles,  shiver  or  shake  ;  to  look  terrible.  | 

1.  To  hate  extremely,  or  with  contempt ;  to 
loathe,  detest,  or  abominate.  Shak. 

2.  To  despise  or  neglect.  Psal.  xxii  24.  Amos 
vi.  8. 

3.  To  cast  off  or  reject.    Psal.  lxxxix.  38. 
AB-HOR'RJSD,   pp.    or    a.     Hated  extremely;    de- 
tested. 

AB-HOR'RENCE,   j  re.     Extreme  hatred  ;    detesta- 

AB-HOR'REN-CY,  j      tion  ;   great  aversion. 

AB-HOR'RENT,  a.  Hating;  detesting;  struck  with 
abhorrence. 

2.  Contrary ;  odious  ;  inconsistent  with  ;  expres- 
sive of  extreme  opposition  ;  as,  slander  is  abhorrent 
to  all  ideas  of  justice.  In  this  sense,  it  should  be 
always  followed  by  to — abhorrent  from  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  English  idiom. 

AB-HOR'RENT-LY,  ado.    With  abhorrence. 

AB-HOR'RER,  n.     One  who  abhors. 

AB-HOR'R.ING,  ppr.  Having  great  aversion,  de- 
testing.    As  a  noun,  it  is  used  in  Isaiah  lxvi    for 

_  the  object  of  hatred  —  "  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh." 

A'BIB,  re.  [Heb.  3K,  ab,  swelling,  protuberant.  Ch. 
23N,  abab,  to  produce  the  first  or  early  fruit ;  ^DN 
abib,  a  full  grown  ear  of  corn.] 

The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 
called  also  Ni<an.  It  begins  at  the  spring  equinox, 
and  answers  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  be- 
ginning of  April.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
full  growth  of  wheat  in  Egypt,  which  took  place 
anciently,  as  it  does  now,  at  that  season. 

A-BIDE',u.  i.  pret.  and  part.  Abode.  [Ar.  t\j)  ubada, 
to  be  or  exist,  to  continue ;  W.  bod,  to  be  ;  Sax. 
bidan,  abidan  ;  Sw.  bida ;  D.  bciden ;  Dan.  bie  for 
bide;  Russ.  vilayu,  to  dwell,  rest,  continue,  stand 
firm,  or  be  stationary  for  any  time  indefinitely. 
Class  Bd.  No.  7.] 

1.  To  rest,  or  dwell.    Gen.  xxix.  19. 

2.  To  tarry  or  stay  for  a  short  time.     Gen.  xxiv. 

3.  To  continue  permanently  or  in  the  same  state; 
to  be  firm  and  immovable.     Psal.  cxix.  90. 

4.  To  remain  ;  to  continue.    Acts  xxvii.  31. 
A-BIDE',  v.  t.    To  wait  for ;  to  be  prepared  for  ;  to 

await. 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  —  Acts  xx.  23. 
[For  is  here  understood.] 
2.  To  endure  or  sustain. 

To  abide  the  indignation  of  the  Lord.  — Joel  U.  lie 
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3.  To  bear  or  endure ;  to  bear  patiently  ;  as,  I 
can  not  abide  bis  impertinence. 

This  verb,  when  intransitive,  is  followed  by  in  or 
at  before  the  place,  and  with  before  the  person  ; 
Abide  witli  me — at  Jerusalem,  or  in  this  land. 
Sometimes  by  on ;  The  sword  shall  abide  on  his 
cities.  And  in  the  sense  of  wait,  by  for;  Abide/or 
me.  Hosea  iii.  3.  Sometimes  by  by;  Abide  by  the 
crib.    Job  xxxix. 

In  general,  abide  by  signifies  to  adhere  to,  main- 
tain, defend,  or  stand  to  ;  as,  to  abide  by  a  promise, 
or  by  a  friend  ;  or  to  suffer  the  consequences  ;  as,  to 
abide  by  the  event,  that  is,  to  be  fixed  or  permanent 
in  a  particular  condition. 

A-BTD'ER,  n.    One  who  dwells  or  continues. 

A-BID'ING,  ppr.  Dwelling;  remaining;  continu- 
ing ;  enduring ;  awaiting. 

A-BiD'ING,  71.  Continuance;  fixed  state;  resi- 
dence ;  an  enduring. 

A-BlD'ING,  o.     Continuing;  permanent. 

A-BiD'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  continue; 
permanently.  Hawcis. 

A-BIL'I-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  habileti;  It.  abilitd  ;  Sp.  habili- 
dad  ;  L.  habilitas,  ableness,  fitness,  from  fiabeo,  to 
have  or  hold.] 

1.  Physical  power,  whether  bodily  or  mental, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  force  of  understanding  ;  skill 
in  aits  or  science.  Ability  is  active  power,  or 
power  to  perform  ;  as  opposed  to  capacity,  or  power 
to  receive.  In  the  plural,  abilities  is  much  used  in 
a  like  sense  ;  and  also  for  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  acquired  qualifications.  Franklin. 

2.  Riches,  wealth,  substance,  which  are  the 
means,  or  which  furnish  the  power,  of  doing  cer- 
tain acts. 

They  gave  according  to  their  ability  to  the  work.  —  Ezra  ii. 

3.  Moral  power,  depending  on  the  will  —  a  meta- 
physical and  theological  sense. 

4.  Civil  or  legal  power  ;  the  power  or  right  to  do 
certain  tilings;  as,  an  ability  to  transfer  property  or 
dispose  of  effects — ability  to  inherit.  It  is  opposed 
to  disability.  Cyc. 

AB  /JV-/"7YO,[L.]     From  the  beginning. 
AB-IN-TEST'ATE,  a.     [L.  ab  and  mtestatus  —  dying 

without  a  will,  from  in  and  testor,  to  bear  witness  ; 

W.tyst;  Ann.  test,  witness.  See  Test  and  Testify.] 
In  the  civil  law,  inheriting  the  estate  of  one  dying 

without  a  will. 
AB-JECT',  v.  t.    To  throw   away;  to  cast  down. 

[Ods.]  Spenser. 

ABMECT,   a.     [L.  abjectus,   from   abjicio,   to  throw 

away,  from  ab  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 

1.  Sunk  to  a  low  condition;  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Hence, 

2.  Worthless,  mean,  despicable ;  low  in  estima- 
tion ;  without  hope  or  regard. 

AB'JECT,  n.    A  person  in  the  lowest  condition  and 

despicable.    Psal.  xxxv. 
AB-JEtT'ED-NESS,  n.    A  very  low  or  despicable 

condition.     [Little  used.] 
AB-JEt'.'TION,   n.      A   state   of  being   cast   away; 

hence,  a  low  state  ;  meanness  of  spirit ;  baseness. 
AB'JECT-LY,  adv.     In    a    contemptible    manner ; 

meanly  ;  servilely. 
AB'JECT-NESS,  n.     The  state    of   being    abject; 

meanness  ;  servility. 
AB-JU'DI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Given  by  judgment 

from  one  to  another.  Knowles. 

AB-JU-DI-CA'TION,  n.     Rejection.  Knowles. 

AB-JU-RA'TION,  n.     [See  Abjure.] 

1.  The  act  of  abjuring  ;  a  renunciation  upon 
oath;  as,  "an  abjuration  of  the  realm,"  by  which  a 
person  swears  to  leave  the  country,  and  never  to 
return.  It  is  used  also  for  the  oath  of  renuncia- 
tion. Formerly,  in  England,  felons,  taking  refuge 
in  a  church,  and  confessing  their  guilt,  could  not 
be  arrested  and  tried,  but  might  save  their  lives  by 
abjuring  the  realm  ;  that  is,  by  taking  an  oath  to 
quit  the  kingdom  forever. 

2.  A  rejection  or  denial  with  solemnity  ;  a  sol- 
emn renunciation  ;  as,  an  abjuration  of  heresy. 

Oath,  of  abjuration ;  an  oath  asserting  the  right  of 
the  present  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  expressly  disclaiming  such  right  in  the  de- 
scendants of  the  pretender.  Brande. 

AB-JO'RA-TO-RY,  a.     Containing  abjuration. 

AB-.IORE',  o.  (.  [L.  abjuro,  to  deny  upon  oath,  from 
ab  and  juro,  to  swear.] 

1.  To  renounce  upon  oath  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to 
abjure  allegiance  to  a  prince. 

2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solemnity  ;  to  re- 
ject ,  «is,  to  abjure  errors,  abjure  reason. 

3.  To  recant  or  retract.  Shale. 

4.  To  banish,     f  JVot  used.] 

AB-JORE',  v.  i.     To  abjure  the  realm.  Burnet. 

AB-J  OR'JSD,  pp.     Renounced  upon  oath  ;  solemnly 

recanted. 
AB-JORE/MENT,  n.    Renunciation.  J.  Rail 


AB-JOR'ER,  n.     One  who  abjures 
AB-JOR'ING,  ppr.      Renouncing 


claiming  with  solemnity. 


ncing  upon    oath ;   dis- 


AB-LAC'TaTE,  tj.  (.  [L.  ablacto;  from  ab  and  lac, 
milk.]     To  wean  from  the  breast.     [Little  used.] 

AB-LAO-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  ab  and  lac,  milk.  Lacto, 
to  suckle.] 

1.  In  medical  authors,  the  weaning  of  a  child  from 
the  breast. 

2.  Among  ancient  gardeners,  a  method  of  graft- 
ing, in  which  the  cion  was  not  separated  from  the 
parent  stock,  till  it  was  firmly  united  to  that  in 
which  it  was  inserted.  This  is  now  called  graft- 
ing by  approach  or  inarching.     [See  Graft.] 

AB-LAa-UE-A'TlON,  n.  [L.  ablaaueatw,  from  ab  and 
laquear,  a  roof  or  covering.] 

A  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees  to  expose  them 
to  the  air  and  water  —  a  practice  among  gardeners. 

AB-La'TION,  n.     [L.  ab  and  latio,  a  carrying.] 

A  carrying  away.  In  medicine,  the  taking  from 
the  body  whatever  is  hurtful ;  evacuations  in  gen- 
eral. In  chemistry,  the  removal  of  whatever  is  fin- 
ished or  no  longer  necessary. 

AB'LA-TIVE,  a.  or  n.  [Fr.  ablatif;  It.  ablative ;  L. 
ablativus ;  L.  ablatus,  from  aufero,  to  carry  away, 
compounded  of  ab  and  fero.] 

A  word  applied  to  the  sixth  case  of  nouns  in 
the  Latin  language,  in  which  case  are  used  words 
when  the  actions  of  carrying  away  or  taking  from 
are  signified. 

Ablative  absolute,  is  when  a  word  in  that  case  is 
independent,  in  construction,  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

A-BLAZE',  adv.     On  fire ;  in  a  blaze.  Milman. 

A'BLE,  (a'bl,)  a.  [Norm,  ablez,  liable;  habler,  to 
enable,  from  L.  habilis.] 

1.  Having  physical  power  sufficient;  having 
competent  power  or  strength,  bodily  or  mental ; 
as,  a  man  able  to  perform  military  service  —  a  child 
is  not  able  to  reason  on  abstract  subjects. 

2.  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of  mind,  or 
intellectual  qualifications ;  as,  an  able  minister. 

Provide  out  of  ail  Israel  able  men.  —  Ex.  xviii. 

3.  Having  large  or  competent  property,  or  simply 
having  property,  or  means. 

Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able.  —  Deut.  xvi. 

4.  Having  competent  strength  or  fortitude ;  as, 
he  is  not  able  to  sustain  such  pain  or  affliction. 

5.  Having  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill  ;  as,  he 
is  able  to  speak  French  ;  she  is  not  able  to  play  on 
the  piano. 

6.  Having  competent  legal  power  or  qualifica- 
tions ;  as,  an  illegitimate  son  is  not  able  to  take  by 
inheritance. 

A'BLE,  v.t.    To  enable.     [Obs.] 

I'll  able  them.  Shak. 

A'BLE-BOD-I£D,  a.    Having  a  sound,  strong  body, 

or  a  body  of  competent  strength  for  service.     In 

marine  language,  it  denotes  skill  in  seamanship. 
AB'LE  GATE,  v.  U    [L.  ablego.]    To  send  abroad. 

tObs.] 
AB-LE-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  sending  abroad. 

[Obs.] 
AB'LEN,  or  AB'LET,  n.    A  small  fresh-water  fish, 

the  bleak. 
A'BLE-NESS,  n.    Ability  of  body  or  mind  ;  force ; 

vigor. 
AB'LEP-SY,   n.      [Gr.  a(3\t^ia.]     Want  of  sight ; 

blindness. 
A'BLER,  and    A'BLEST;    comp.    and   superl.    of 

Able. 
AB'LI-GaTE,  v.  U    [L.  abligo.]    To  tie  up  from. 

[Obs.] 
AB'LO-CaTE,  v.  U     [L.  abloco  ;  ab  and  loco,  to  let 

out.]     To  let  out ;  to  lease.         Calvin's  Lex.  Jur. 
AB-LO-CA'TION,  n.     A  letting  to  hire. 
AB-LuDE',  v.  t.     [L.  abludo  ;  ab  and  ludo,  to  play.] 

To  be  unlike  ;  to  differ.     [JVot  used.]  Hall. 

AB'LU-ENT,  a.     [L.  abluo,  to  wash  away  ;  ab  and 

luo  or  lavo,  to  wash  ;  Ir.  lo  or  lua,  water.] 
Washing  clean  ;  cleansing  by  water  or  liquids. 
AB'LU-ENT,   n.      In   medicine,    that   which    thins, 

purifies,  or  sweetens  the  blood.  Quincy. 

AB-LU'TION,  ;;.      [L.  ablatio,  from  ab  and  luo  or 

lavo,  to  wash.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  washing;  a 
cleansing  or  purification  by  water. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  washing  of  the  body  as  a 
preparation  for  religious  duties,  enjoined  by  Moses, 
and  still  practiced  in  many  countries. 

3.  In  cliemistry,  the  purification  of  bodies  by  the 
affusion  of  a  proper  liquor,  as  water  to  dissolve 
salts.  Quincy. 

4.  In  medicine,  the  washing  of  the  body  externally, 
as  by  baths  ;  or  internally,  by  diluting  fluids. 

5.  Pope  has  used  ablution  for  the  water  used  in 
cleansing. 

6.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  and  water,  which  is  used  to  wash  the  chalice 
and  the  priest's  fingers  after  the  communion,  and 
which  then,  as  containing  portions  of  the  conse- 
crated elements,  is  drunk  by  the  priest. 

Bishop  Fitz  Patrick. 
AB-LO'VI-ON,  71.     [L  abluoA 

That  which  is  washed  off.  Dwight. 


A  'BLY,  adv.     In  an  able  manner ;  with  great  ability. 
AB'NE-GaTE,  v.  t.     To  deny 

AB-NE-GA'TION,  7i.     [L.  abnego,  to  deny,  from  ab 

and  nego ;  W.  naca,  nacau ;  Sw.  ntka,  to  deny  ;  W. 

nac,  no  ;  Eng.  nay ;  L.  nee,  not ;  lr.  nuch,  not.]     A 

denial  ;  a  renunciation  ;  self-denial.       Hammond. 

AB'NE-Ga-TOR,  n.     One  who  denies,  renounces, 

or  opposes  any  thing.  Sandys. 

AB'NET,  n.    The  girdle  of  a  Jewish  priest, 
AB'NO-DATE,  v.  t.     [L.  abnodo  ;  ab  and   nodus,   a 

knot.]    To  cut  knots  from  trees. 
AB-NO-DA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  cutting  away  the 

knots  of  trees.  Diet. 

AB-NORM'1-TY,  71.     [L.  abnormis,  irregular ;  ab  and 

norma,  a  rule.]     Irregularity  ;  deformity.       Did. 

AB-NORM'AL,     j  a.      [L.    abnormis,    supra.]      Not 

AB-NORM'OUS,  )      conformed    to   rule  ;   irregular  ; 

deformed.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  when  the  organs  of  a  plant  have  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  parts  than  the  regular 
number,  they  are  said  to  be  abnormal.        Brande. 
A-BoARD',  adv.  [a,  for  on,  and  board.     See  Board.] 
Within  a  ship,  vessel,  or  boat. 
To  go  aboard ;  to  enter  a  ship,  to  embark. 
To  fall  aboard ;  to  strike  a  snip's  side. 
To  get  aboard;  to  get  foul  of,  as  a  ship. 
Aboard  main  tack :  an  order  to  draw  a  corner  of 
the  main-sail  down  to  the  chess-tree. 

Encyc.     Alar.  Diet 
A-BoD'ANCE,  71.    [from   bode.]      An   omen.      [JVot 

used.]  Jackson. 

A-BoDE',  pret.  of  Abide. 

A-BoDE',  71.     [See  Abide.]     Stay  ;  continuance  in  a 
place  ;  residence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

2.  A  place  of  continuance  ;  a  dwelling ;  a  hab- 
itation. 

3.  To  make  abode;  to  dwell  or  reside. 
A-BoDE',  tj.  t.     [See  Bode.]     To  foreshow.     Shak. 
A-BoI)E',  v.  i.     To  be  an  omen.  Dryden. 
A-BoDE'MENT,  71.  [from  bode.]    A  secret  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future.  ShaJc 

A-BoD'ING,  71.    Presentiment;  prognostication. 

Hall. 
A-BOL'ISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.   abolir ;  L.  aboleo ;  from   ab 
and  oleo,  olesco,  to  grow.] 

1.  To  make  void  ;  to  annul ;  to  abrogate  ;  applied 
chiefly  and  appropriately  to  established  laws,  con- 
tracts, rites,  customs  and  institutions  ;  as,  to  abol- 
ish laws  by  a  repeal,  actual  or  virtual. 

2.  To  destroy,  or  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  abolish 
idols,  Isa.  ii. ;  to  abolish  death,  2  Tim.  i.  This 
sense  is  not  common.  To  abolish  posterity,  in  the 
translation  of  Pausanias,  lib.  3,  ca.  6,  is  hardly  al- 
lowable. 

A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE,  o.    That  may  be  annulled,  ab- 
rogated, or  destroyed,  as  a  law,  rite,  custom,  &x. 

A-BOL'ISH-KD,   pp.      Annulled  ;    repealed ;    abro- 
gated, or  destroyed. 

A-BOL'ISH-ER,  71.    One  who  abolishes. 

A-BOL'ISH-ING,  ppr.      Making    void;    annulling; 
destroying. 

A-BOL'ISH-MENT,  71.    The  act  of  annulling ;  abro- 
gation ;  destruction.  Hooker. 

AB-O-LI"TION,(ab-0  lish'un,)7i.  The  act  of  abolish- 
ing ;  or  the  state  of  being  abolished  ;  an  annulling  ; 
abrogation  ;  utter  destruction  ;  as  the  abolition  of 
laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  rites,  customs,  debts, 
&c. 
2.  The  putting  an  end  to  slavery  ;  emancipation. 
The  application  of  this  word  to  persons  and 
things,  is  now  unusual  or  obsolete.  To  abolish 
persons  and  senses,  the  language  of  good  writers 
formerly,  is  no  longer  legitimate. 

AB-O-Lf'TION-ISM,  71.    The  principles  of  an  abo- 
litionist. 

AB-O-LP'TION-IST,    71.      A    person    who    favors 
abolition,  or  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves. 

A-BOL'LA,  71.    [Lat.]     An  ancient  military  garment, 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

AB-O-M.VSUM,  \         rT  , 

AB-O-Ma'SUS,  j  "•    ll-  »masum-\ 

The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal. 

A-BO.M'IN-A-BLE,    o.      [See  Abominate.]      Very 
hateful  ;  detestable  ;  loathsome. 

2.  This  word  is  applicable  to  whatever  is  odious 
to  the  mind  or  offensive  to  the  senses.        Milton, 

3.  Unclean.    Levit.  vii. 
A-BOM'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state 

of  being  very  odious;  hatefuimss. 

A-BO.M'IN-A-BLY,   adv.      Very  odiously;    detesta- 
bly ;  sinfully.    1  Kings  xxi. 
2.  In  vulgar  language,  extremely,  excessively. 

A-BOM'IN-aTE,  tj.  f.f  [L.  abomino,  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  ab  and  omen  ;  to  deprecate  as  ominous  ; 
May  the  gods  avert  the  evil !] 
To  hate  extremely  ;  to  abhor ;  to  detest. 

Southern. 

A-BOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.     Hated   utterly;    detested; 
abhorred. 

A-BOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.      Abhorring ;    hating  ex- 
tremely. 

A-BOM-IN-A'TION,  n.    Extreme  hatred;  detesta- 
tion. Swift. 
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2.  The  object  of  detestation,  a  common  significa- 
tion in  Scripture. 

The  way  of  the   wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  — 
Prov.  xv. 

3.  Hence,  defilement,  pollution,  in  a  physical 
sense,  or  evil  doctrines  and  practices,  which  are 
moral  defilements,  idols  and  idolatry,  are  called 
abomination*.  The  Jews  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  sacred  animals  of  the 
Egyptians  were  an  abomination  to  the  Jews.  The 
Roman  army  is  called  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
Matt.  xxiv.  13.  In  short,  whatever  is  an  object  of 
extreme  hatred,  is  called  an  abomination. 

A-BoRD',  n.  [Fr.  See  Border.]  Literally,  arrival, 
but  used  for  first  appearance,  manner  of  accosting, 
or  address,  but  not  an  English  word.   Chesterfield. 

A-B6RD',  v.  U  To  approach  ;  to  accost.  [JVot  in 
vse.] 

AB-0-R[f>TN-AL,  a.  [L.  ab  and  origo,  origin.  See 
Origin.]  First ;  original  ;  aboriginal  people  are  the 
first  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  President  Smith. 

AB-O-RIG'IN-AL,  n.  An  original  inhabitant.  The 
first  settlers  in  a  country  are  called  aboriginals  ,*  as, 
the  Celts  in  Europe,  and  Indians  in  America. 

President  Smith. 

AB-O-RIG'IN-fiS,  n.  pi.  The  first  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  [This  word  is  not  regularly  formed,  but 
has  become  generally  prevalent.]  [See  Aborigi- 
nal.] 

A-BORSE'MENT,  (a-bors'ment,)  n.  [See  Abort.] 
Abortion.     [Nut  in  use.] 

A-BORT',  v.  i.     [L.  oborto ;  ab  and  ortus,  orior.] 
To  miscarry  in  birth.  Herbert. 

A-BORT',  n.     An  abortion.    [JVot  in  use.]     Burton. 

A-BOR'TION,  n.  [L.  abortio,  a  miscarriage  ;  usually 
deduced  from  ab  and  orior.] 

1.  The  act  of  miscarrying,  or  producing  young 
before  the  natural  time,  or  before  the  fetus  is  per- 
fectly formed. 

2.  The  fetus  brought  forth  before  it  is  perfectly 
formed. 

3.  In  a  figurative  sense,  any  fruit  or  produce  that 
does  not  come  i.o  maturity,  or  any  thing  which 
fails  in  its  progress,  before  it  is  matured  or  perfect, 
as  a  design  or  project. 

A-BORT'IVR,  a.  Brnug.it.  forth  in  an  immature 
state  ;  failing,  or  coming  to  naught,  before  it  is 
complete. 

2.  Failing  in  its  effect ;  miscarrying ;  producing 
nothing  ;  as,  an  abortive  scheme. 

3.  Productive  of  nothing ;  as,  abortive  gulf,  in  Mil- 
ton, but  not  legitimate. 

4.  Pertaining  to  abortion  ;  as,  abortive  vellum, 
made  of  the  skin  of  an  abortive  calf.  Encyc. 

5.  In  medicine,  procuring  abortion;  as,  abortive 
medicines.  Parr. 

6.  In  botany,  an  abortive  flower  is  one  which 
falls  without  producing  fruit.  Martyn. 

This  term  is  applied  to  parts  imperfectly  formed  ; 
as,  an  abortive  stamen,  whose  filament  has  no 
anther  ;  or  to  such  as  do  not  arrive  at  perfect  ma- 
turity, as  a  seed  uniinpregnated.  Brandt. 

A-BORT'IVE,  n.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or 
born  prematurely. 

A-BORT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Immaturely  ;  in  an  un- 
timely manner. 

A-BORT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  abor- 
tive ;  a  failing  in  the  progress  to  perfection  or  ma- 
turity ;  a  failure  of  producing  the  intended  effect. 

A-BORT'MENT,  n.     An  untimely  birth.        Bacon. 

A-BOUND',  v.  i.  [L.  abundo  :  Fr.  abonder ;  It.  ab- 
bondare ;  Sp.  abundar.  If  this  word  is  from  L. 
unda,  a  wave,  the  latter  has  probably  lost  its  first 
consonant.  Abound  may  naturally  be  deduced 
from  the  Celtic.  Arm.  fonn,  plenty  ;  fonna,  to 
abound  ;  W.  fyniaw,  to  produce,  to  generate,  to 
abound,  from  fwn,  a  source,  the  root  of  fynon,  L. 
fans,  a  fountain.  Or  it  may  be  connected  with  L. 
bonus,  in  the  sense  of  extending,  enlargement.] 

1.  To  have  or  possess  in  great  quantity  ;  to  be 
copiously  supplied  ;  followed  by  with  or  in  ;  as,  to 
abound  with  provisions  ;  to  abound  in  good  tilings. 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty  ;  to  be  very  prevalent. 
Where  sill  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  — Rom.  v. 

l-BOUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Having  in  great  plenty; 
being  in  great  plenty  ;  being  very  prevalent ;  gen- 
erally prevailing. 

\-BOUND'ING,  n.     Increase.  South. 

\-BOUT',  prep.  [Sax.  abutan,  onbutan,  embutan, 
about,  around  ;  on,  or  enib,  coinciding  with  Gr. 
ap.pt,  and  butan,  without,  [see  But,]  literally, 
around,  on.  the  outside.] 

1.  Around  ;  on  the  exterior  part  or  surface. 
Biud  them  about  thy  neck.  —  Prov.  Hi.  3.    Isa.  1. 

Hence, 

2.  Near  to  in  place,  with  the  sense  of  circularity. 

Get  you  up  from  about  the  tubernacle.  —  Num.  xvi. 

3.  Near  to  in  time. 

He  went  out  about  the  third  hour.  — Matt.  ixi.  3. 
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4.  Near  to  in  action,  or  near  to  the  performance 
of  some  act. 

Paul  was  about  to  open  his  mouth.  —  Acts  xviii.  14. 
They  were  about  to  dee  out  of  the  ship.  —  Acts  xxvii.  30. 

5.  Near  to  the  person ;  appended  to  the  clothes. 
Every  thing  about  him  is  in  order.  Is  your  snuff- 
box about  you  ? 

From  nearness  on  all  sides,  the  transition  is  easy 
to  the  idea  of  a  concern  with.     Hence, 

6.  Concerned  in,  engaged  in,  relating  to,  re- 
specting ;  as,  what  is  he  about! 

I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.  —  Luke  ii.  49." 
The  painter  is  not  to  lake  so  much  |,ains  about  the  drapery 
us  about  the  lace.  Dryden. 

7.  In  compass  or  circumference ;  two  yards 
about  the  stem. 

8.  Near  to  in  number  or  quantity. 

There  fell  that  day  about  three  thousand  men.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

A-BOUT',  adv.  Near  to  in  quality  or  degree ;  as, 
about  as  high,  or  as  cold. 

2.  Here  and  there  ;  around  ;  in  one  place  and 
another. 

Wandering  aoout  from  house  to  house.  —  1  Tim.  v. 

3.  Round,  or  the  longest  way,  opposed  to  across, 
or  the  shortest  way ;  as,  a  mile  about,  and  half  a 
mile  across. 

To  bring  about ;  to  bring  to  the  end  ;  to  effect  or 
accomplish  a  purpose. 

To  come  about ;  to  change  or  turn  ;  to  come  to  the 
desired  point.  In  a  like  sense,  seamen  say  go 
about,  when  a  ship  changes  her  course  to  go  on  the 
other  tack. 

Ready  about,  about  ship,  are  orders  for  tacking. 

To  go  about,  signifies  to  enter  upon ;  also  to  pre- 
pare ;  to  seek  the  means. 

Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me  f  —  John  vii. 
A-BOVE',    prep.      [Sax.   abufan,    bufan,    bufon;    D. 
boven.] 

1.  Literally,  higher  in  place. 

The  fowls  that  fly  above  the  earth.  —  Gen.  i.  20. 

2.  Figuratively,  superior  in  any  respect. 

I  saw  a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.—  Acta  xxvi. 
The  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  is  above  rubies.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

3.  More  in  number  or  quantity  ;  as,  the  weight  is 
above  a  tun. 

He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  —  1  Cor. 
xv.  6. 

4.  More  in  degree  ;  in  a  greater  degree. 
Hananiah  feared  God  above  many.  —  Neh.  vii.  2. 
The  serpent  is  cursed  aboue  all  cattle. —  Gen.  iii. 

5.  Beyond  ;  in  excess. 

In  stripes  above  measure.  — 2  Cor.  xi. 

God  will  not  suiter  you  to  be  templed  above  what  ye  are  able. 
—  1  Cor.  x.  13. 

6.  Beyond ;  in  a  state  to  be  unattainable ;  as, 
things  above  comprehension. 

7.  Too  proud  for ;  as,  this  man  is  above  his 
business. 

8.  Too  elevated  in  mind  or  rank  ;  having  too 
much  dignity  for ;  as,  this  man  is  above  mean  ac- 
tions. 

9.  It  is  often  used  elliptically  for  heaven,  or  the 
celestial  regions  ;  as,  the  powers  above. 

Let  not  God  regard  il  from  above. — Job  iii. 

10.  In  a  hook  or  writing,  it  denotes  before  or  in  a 
former  place  ;  as,  what  has  been  said  above;  supra. 
This  mode  of  speaking  originated  in  the  ancient 
manner  of  writing,  on  a  strip  of  parchment,  be- 
ginning at  one  end  and  proceeding  to  the  other. 
The  beginning  was  the  upper  end. 

A-BOVE',  adv.    Overhead  ;  in  a  higher  place. 

Bacon. 

2.  Before.  Dryden. 

3.  Chief  in  rank  or  power.    Deut.  xxviii. 
Above  all  is  elliptical;  above  all  considerations ; 

chiefly  ;  in  preference  to  other  things. 

A-BOVE'-BoARD,  adv.  Above  the  board  or  table  ; 
in  open  sight ;  without  trick,  concealment,  or  de- 
ception. This  expression  is  said  by  Johnson  to  be 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  when  they  change 
their  cards,  put  their  hands  under  the  table. 

A-BOVE'-CiT-ED,  a.  Cited  before,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  a  book  or  writing. 

A-BOVE'-GROUND,  a.     Alive;  not  buried. 

A-BOVE'-MEN-TION-ED,  a.    Mentioned  before. 

JIB  OVO  USQUE  AD  MALA,  [L.]  From  the  egg  to 
the  apples  ;  from  the  beginning  of  supper  to  the  end  ; 
from  the  first  dish  to  the  last. 

A-BOVE'-SAID,  a.    Mentioned  or  recited  before. 

ABP. ;  abbrev.  for  Archbishop. 

AB-RA-CA-DAB'RA,  n.  The  name  of  a  deity,  wor- 
shiped by  the  Syrians ;  a  cabalistic  word.  The 
letters  of  his  name  written  on  paper,  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  triangle,  were  recommended  by 
Samonicus  as  an  antidote  against  certain  diseases. 

Encyc. 

AB-RaDE',  v  t.     [L.  abrado,  to  scrape  ;  from  ratio.] 
To  rub  or  wear  off;  to  waste  by  friction  ;  used 
especially  to  express  the  action  of  sharp,  corrosive 
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medicines,    in    wearing   away    or    removing   the 
mucus  of  the  membranes. 

AB-RAD'ED,  pp.  Rubbed  or  worn  off;  worn; 
scraped. 

AB-RAD'ING,  ppr.    Rubbing  off;  wearing. 

AB-RaD'ING,  71.  In  agriculture,  the  crumbling 
down  of  banks  of  earth,  from  the  effects  of  frost,  or 
of  the  alternate  action  of  drought  and  moisture. 

Brande. 

A-BRA-HAM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Abraham,  the 
patriarch  ;  as,  Abrahamic  covenant.  Mason. 

Abraham  Men,  formerly  were  impostors,  in  Eng- 
land, who  wandered  about  the  country,  pi  rsonat- 
ing  lunacy.  P-  Cyc. 

To  sham  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness.     Qolusmith. 

A-BRANCH'1-AN,  n.    \  Terms   applied   to   an  order 

A-BRANCH'I-A,  n.  pi.  ]  of  Annelida,  so  called  be- 
cause the  species  composing  it  have  no  external 
organs  of  respiration ;  including  worms  and 
leeches.  Brande. 

AB-Ra'SION,  (ab-ra'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  wearing  oi 
rubbing  off;  also  substance  worn  off  by  attrition. 

Quiucy. 

A-BREAST',  (a-brest',)  adv.  [from  a  and  breast.) 

1.  Side  by  side  ;  with  the  breasts  in  a  line.  Two 
men  rode  abreast. 

2.  In  marine  language,  ships  are  abreast  when 
their  heads  are  equally  advanced  ;  and  they  are 
abreast  of  objects  when  the  objects  are  on  a  line 
with  the  beam.  —  Hence, 

3.  Opposite  ;  against ;  on  a  line  with  —  as,  a  ship 
was  abreast  of  Montauk  point d  seaman's  phrase. 

AB-RE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  Renunciation;  abso- 
lute denial.     [JVot  used.]  Mede. 

AB-RE^"TION,  n.  [L.  abripio.]  A  carrying  away  ; 
or  state  of  being  seized  and  carried  away. 

A-BREU-VOIW,  fa-bru-vwor',)  n.  [Fr.  abrenvoir,  a 
watering-place,  from  abreuver,  to  water  ;  Sp.  abre- 
var,  id.,  from  Gr.  fipexoi.] 

Among  masons,  the  joint  between  stones,  to  be 
filled  with  mortar. 

A-BRIDGE',  (a-bridj',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  abriger,  from  Gr. 
/3;ju\i'c,  short,  or  its  root, from  the  root  of  break,  or  a 
verb  of  that  family.] 

1.  To  make  shorter ;  to  epitomize ;  to  contract 
by  using  fewer  words,  yet  retaining  the  sense  in 
substance  —  used  of  writings;  as,  Justin  abridged 
the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish;  as,  to  abridge  labor; 
to  abridge  power  or  rights.  Smith. 

3.  To  deprive ;  to  cut  off  from  ;  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  abridge  one  of  his  rights,  or  enjoyments.  To 
abridge  from,  is  now  obsolete  or  improper. 

4.  In  algebra,  to  reduce  a  compound  quantity  or 
equation  to  its  more  simple  expression.  The  equa- 
tion thus  abridged  is  called  a/orm»/a.  Cyc. 

A-BRIDG'J^D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  shorter  ;  epitomized  ; 
reduced  to  a  smaller  compass;  lessened;  deprived. 

A-BRIDG'ER,  n.  One  who  abridges;  one  who 
makes  a  compend. 

A-BRIDG'ING,  ppr.  Shortening;  lessening;  depriv- 
ing: debarring. 

A-BRlDG'MENT,  n.t  An  epitome;  a  compend  or 
summary  of  a  book. 

2.  Diminution  ;  contraction  ;  reduction  ;  as,  an 
abridgment  of  expenses. 

3.  Deprivation  ;  a  debarring  or  restraint ;  as,  an 
abridgment  of  pleasures. 

A-BROACH',  adv.     [See  Broach.] 

Broached  ;  letting  out  or  yielding  liquor,  or  in  a 
posture  for  letting  out ;  as,  a  cask  is  abroach.  Fig- 
uratively used  by  Shakspeare  for  setting  loose,  or 
in  a  state  of  being  diffused,"  Set  mischief  abroachi " 
but  this  sense  is  unusual. 
A-BROAD',  (a-brawd'.,)  adv.    [See  Broad.] 

In  a  general  sense,  at  large  ;  widely  ;  not  con- 
fined to  narrow  limits.     Hence, 

1.  In  the  open  air. 

2.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  walls  of  a  house  ;  as,  to 
walk  abroad. 

3.  Beyond  the  limits  of  a  camp.    Deut.  xxiii.  10. 

4.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country  :  in  foreign 
countries  ;  as,  to  go  abroad  for  an  education  ;  we 
have  broils  at  home  and  enemies  abroad. 

5.  Extensively  ;  before  the  public  at  large. 

He  began  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter.  —  Mark  i.  45.    Esther  i. 

6.  Widely  ;  with  expansion  ;  as,  a  tree  spreads 
its  branches  abroad. 

AB'RO-GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  abrogated. 

AB'RO-GATE,  v.  t.t  [L.  abroga,  to  repeal  ;  from  ab 
and  rogo,  to  ask  or  propose.  See  the  English 
reach.     Class  Rg.] 

To  repeal  ;  to  annul  by  an  authoritative  act;  to 
abolish  by  the  authority  of  the  maker  or  his  suc- 
cessor ;  applied  to  the  repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  or- 
dinances, the  abolition  of  established  customs,  &x. 

AB'RO-GA-TED,  pp.  Repealed  ;  annulled  by  an  act 
of  authority. 

AB'RO-GA-TING,  ppr.  Repealing  by  authority  ; 
making  void. 

AB-RO-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  abrogating  ;  repeal 
by  authority  of  the  legislative  power. 
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A-BROOD',   adv.     [See  Brood.]     In   the   action   of 

brooding.     [JVot  in  use.']  Sancroft. 

A-BROOD'ING,  n.    A  sitting  abrood.    [JVoJ  in  use.] 

Barret. 
A-BROOK',  v.   t.    To  brook,  to  endure      [JVot  in 

v-se.T    See  Brook.  Shak. 

A-BROT'A-NOID,  n.      [Gr.   affporovov,  and  uioc, 

form.]     A  species  of  coral  belonging  to  the  genus 

Madrepora.      It  is  one   of  the  reef-corals  of  the 

East  Indies. 
A-BROT'A-NUM,  n.     [Gr.  aBpomvov.] 

A  species  of  evergreen  plant  arranged  under  the 

genus  Artemisia;  called  also  Southernwood. 
AB-R.UPT',  a.     [L.  abruptus,  from  abrumpo,  to  break 

off,  of ab  and  rumpo.     See  Rupture.] 

1.  Literally,  broken  off,  or  broken  short.     Hence, 

2.  Steep,  craggy ;  applied  to  rocks,  precipices, 
and  the  like. 

3.  Figuratively,  sudden  ;  without  notice  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  event ;  as,  an  abrupt  entrance 
or  address. 

4.  Unconnected  ;  having  sudden  transitions  from 
one  subject  to  another ;  as,  an  abrupt  style. 

Ben  Jonson. 

5.  In  botany,  an  abrupt  pinnate  leaf  is  one  which 
has  neither  leaflet,  nor  tendril  at  the  end. 

Martyn. 
AB-RUPT',  n.    A  chasm  or  gulf  with  steep  sides. 
Over  Ihe  vast  abrupt.  Milton. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  infrequent.] 
AB-RUPT'ED,  a.     Torn  off;  torn  asunder. 
AB-RUP'TION,  n.    A  sudden  breaking  off;  a  vio- 
lent separation  of  bodies.  Woodward. 
AB-RUPT'LY,  adv.     Suddenly  ;  without  giving  no- 
tice, or  without  the  usual  forms ;  as,  the  minister 
left  France  abruptly. 
\B-RUPT'NESS,   n.      A    state    of  being    broken ; 
craggedness  ;  steepness. 

2.  Figuratively,      suddenness ;      unceremonious 
haste  or  vehemence. 
AB'SCESS,  n.    [L.  abscessus,  from  ab  and  ccdo,  to 
go  from.] 

A  cavity  containing  pus,  or  a  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter,  in  some  part  of  the  body,  formed  by 
the  process  called  suppuration,  consequent  on   in- 
flammation. 
AB-SCIND',  v.  U     [L.   abseindo.]     To  cut  off.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
AB'SCISS,      )  n.     [L.  abscissus,  from  ab  and  scindo, 
AB-SCIS'SA,  (      to  cut ;  Gr.  o-\troi.     See  Scissors.] 
In  conies,  a  part  of  the   diameter  or  transverse 
axis  of  a  conic  section,  intercepted  between  the 
vertex  or  some  other  fixed  point  and  a  semiordi- 
nate.  Encyc. 

Generally,  any  part  of  the  diameter  or  axis  of  a 
curve,  comprised  bctwepn  any  fixed  point  where 
all  the  abscisses  begin,  and  another  line,  called  the 
ordinate,  which  is  terminated  in  the  curve. 

Barlow. 
4B-SCIS'SION,  (-sizh'un,)  n.     [See  Absciss.] 

1.  A  cutting  off,  or  a  being  cut  off.  In  surgery, 
the  separation  of  any  corrupted  or  useless  part  of 
the  body,  by  a  sharp  instrument ;  applied  to  the 
soft  parts,  as  amputation  is  to  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  a  limb.  Quincy. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech,  when,  having 
begun  to  say  a  thing,  a  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as 
supposing  the  matter  sufficiently  understood.  Thus, 
"  He  is  a  man  of  so  much  honor  and  candor,  and 
such  generosity  —  but  I  need  say  no  more." 

AB-St^OND',  v.  i.  [L.  abscondo,  to  hide,  of  abs  and 
condo,  to  hide,  i.  e.  to  withdraw,  or  to  thrust  aside 
or  into  a  corner  or  secret  place.] 

1.  To  retire  from  public  view,  or  from  the  place 
in  which  one  resides  or  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  ; 
to  withdraw,  or  absent  one's  self  in  a  private  man- 
ner ;  to  be  concealed  ;  appropriately  used  of  per- 
sons who  secrete  themselves  to  avoid  a  legal  pro- 
cess. 

2.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  be  concealed. 

The  marmot  absconds  in  winter.  Ray. 

AB-SfJOND'ER,  n.  One  who  withdraws  from  pub- 
lic notice,  or  conceals  himself  from  public  view. 

AB-Sf'OND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Withdrawing  privately 
from  public  view  ;  as,  an  absconding  debtor,  who 
confines  himself  to  his  apartments,  or  absents  him- 
self to  avoid  the  ministers  of  justice.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  properly  an  adjective. 

AB'SENCE,  n.  [L.  absens,  from  absum,  abesse,  to  be 
away  ;  ab  and  sum.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  at  a  distance  in  place,  or  not 
in  company.  It  is  used  to  denote  any  distance  in- 
definitely, either  in  the  same  town,  or  country,  or 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  primarily  supposes  a  pri- 
or presence  ;   as,  speak  well  of  one  in  his  absence. 

2.  Want ;  destitution  ;  implying  no  previous  pres- 
ence. 

In  the  absence  of  conventional  law.  Ch.  Kent. 

3.  In  law,  non-appearance;  a  not  being  in  court 
to  answer. 

4.  Heedlessness  ;  inattention  to  things  present. 
Absence  of  mind  is  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  a 
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subject  which  does  not  occupy  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  which  draws  the  mind  from  things  or 
objects  which  are  present,  to  others  distant  or 
foreign. 
AB'SENT,  a.  Not  present ;  not  in  company  ;  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  communication.  It 
is  used  also  for  being  in  a  foreign  country ;  as,  a 
gentleman  is  absent  on  his  travels. 

Absent  from  one  another.  —  Gen.  xxxi.  49. 

2.  Heedless  ;  inattentive  to  persons  present,  or 
to  subjects  of  conversation  in  company  ;  as,  an  ab- 
sent man  is  uncivil  to  the  company. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  not  at  home  ;  as,  the 
master  of  the  house  is  absent.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  company. 

AB-SENT',  v.  t.  To  depart  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
prevent  intercourse  ;  to  retire  or  withdraw  ;  to  for- 
bear to  appear  in  presence  ;  used  with  the  recip- 
rocal pronoun  ;  as,  let  a  man  absent  himself  from 
the  company. 

AB-SENT'ED,  pp.    Retired  or  withdrawn. 

AB-SENT-EE',  n.  One  who  withdraws  from  his 
country,  office,  or  estate ;  one  who  removes  to  a 
distant  place  or  to  another  country. 

In  recent  political  writers,  a  landholder  or  cap- 
italist, who  tlerives  his  revenue  from  one  country, 
and  resides  in  and  expends  it  in  another. 

P.  Cyc. 

AB-SENT-EE'ISM,  n.  Absence  from  duty  or  sta- 
tion :  applied  to  the  act  of  residing  in  a  country 
different  from  that  from  which  one's  resources  are 
derived. 

AB-SENT'ER,  n.    One  who  absents  himself. 

AB-SENT'ING,  ppr.     Departing;  withdrawing. 

AB-SENT'MENT,  n,    A  state  of  being  absent. 

Barrow. 

AB-SIN'THI-AN,  a.  [from  absinthium.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  wormwood.  Randolph. 

AB-SIN'THI-A-TED,  a.  Impregnated  with  worm- 
wood. .    . 


AB-SIN'THI-TJM,  n.   [Gr.  aipipOiov;  Per. f^r***"5 ' 

afsinthin ;  the  same  in  Chaldaic.  Budarns,  in  his 
commentaries  on  Theophrast,  supposes  the  word 
composed  of  u  priv.  and  ipivSoc,  delight,  so  named 
from  its  bitterness.  But  it  may  be  an  Oriental 
word.] 

The  common  wormwood  ;  a  bitter  plant,  used  as 
a  tonic.    A  species  of  Artemisia. 
AB'SIS.    In  astronomy.     [See  Apsis.] 
AB'SO-LUTE,  a.     [L.  absolutus.     See  Absolve.] 

1.  Literally,  in  a  general  sense,  free  or  independ- 
ent of  any  thing  extraneous.    Hence, 

2.  Complete  in  itself ;  positive  ;  as,  an  absolute 
declaration. 

3.  Unconditional ;   as,  an  absolute  promise. 

4.  Existing  independent  of  any  other  cause  ;  as, 
God  is  absolute. 

5.  Unlimited  by  extraneous  power  or  control ;  as, 
an  absolute  government  or  prince. 

6.  Not  relative  ;  as,  absolute  space.     Stillingfieet. 

7.  In  chemistry,  pure,  unmixed;  as,  absolute  al- 
cohol. 

In  grammar,  the  case  absolute,  is  when  a  word 
or  member  of  a  sentence  is  not  immediately  de- 
pendent on  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence  in  gov- 
ernment.    A  clause  independent. 

Absolute  equation,  in  astronomy,  is  the  sum  of 
the  optic  and  eccentric  equations. 

Absolute  numbers,  in  algebra,  are  such  as  have 
no  letters  annexed  ;  as,  2a-f-36=48.  The  two  latter 
numbers  are  absolute  or  pure.  Encyc. 

Absolute  space,  in  physics,  is  space  considered 
without  relation  to  any  other  object.  Bailey. 

Absolute  gravity,  in  philosophy,  is  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which  they  are  said  to  weigh  so 
much,  without  regard  to  circumstances  of  modifi- 
cation, and  this  is  always  as  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter they  contain.  Bailey. 
AB'SO-LUTE-LY,  adv.  Completely  ;  wholly  ;  as, 
a  thing  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 

2.  Without  dependence  or  relation  ;  in  a  state 
unconnected. 

Absolutely  wp  can  not  discommend,  we  can  not  absolutely  ap- 
prove, either  willingness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die. 
Hooker. 

3.  Without  restriction  or  limitation ;  as,  God 
reigns  absolutely. 

4.  Without  condition  ;  as,  God  does  not  forgive 
absolutely,  but  upon  condition  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance. 

5.  Positively,  peremptorily ;  as,  command  me 
absolutely  not  to  go.  Milton. 

AB'SO-LOTE-NESS,  n.  Independence  ;  complete- 
ness in  itself. 

2.  Despotic  authority,  or  that  which  is  subject  to 
no  extraneous  restriction,  or  control. 

AB-SO-LO'TION,  n.  In  the  civil  law,  an  acquittal, 
or  sentence  of  a  judge  declaring  an  accused  person 
innocent.  In  the  canon  law,  a  remission  of  sins 
pronounced  by  a  priest  in   favor    of  a  penitent. 
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Among  /'  o'^at's,  a  sentence  by  which  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  released  from  his  liability 
to  punishment.  Ayliffe.     South. 

AB'SO-LuT-ISM,  n.    State  of  being  absolute;    or 
principles  of  absolute  government. 
2.  Doctrine  of  predestination.  Ash. 

AB'SO-LOT-IST,  7t.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  an  ab- 
solute government. 

AB'SO-LU-TO-RY,  or  AB-SOL'U-TO-RY,  a.  Ab- 
solving ;  that  absolves. 

AB-SOLV'A-TO-RY,  a.  [from  absolve.]  Containing 
absolution,  pardon,  or  release;  having  power  to 
absolve.  Cotgrave. 

AB-SOLVE',  (ab-zolv',)  v.  fct  [L.  absolvo,  from  ab  and 
solvo,  to  loose  or  release  ;  Ch.  nW,  shalah,  to  ab- 
solve, to  finish  ;  Heb.  *?W,  shal,  to  loose  or  loosen. 
See  Solve.] 

To  set  free  or  release  from  some  obligation,  debt, 
or  responsibility  ;  or  from  that  which  subjects  a 
person  to  a  burden  or  penalty  ;  as,  to  absolve  a  per- 
son from  a  promise  ;  to  absolve  an  offender,  which 
amounts  to  an  acquittal  and  remission  of  his  pun- 
ishment. Hence,  in  the  civil  law,  the  word  was 
used  for  acquit  ;  and  in  the  canon  law,  for  forgive, 
or  remit.  In  ordinary  language,  its  sense  is  to  set  fret 
or  release  from  an  engagement.  Formerly,  good 
writers  used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  finish,  accom- 
plish ;  as,  to  absolve  work,  in  Milton  ;  but  in  this 
sense,  it  seems  to  be  obsolete.  Young  has  also 
used  it  for  resolve  or  explain ;  as,  "  Absolve  we 
this  ?  "  but  this  sense  is  rare. 

AB-SOLV'ED,  pp.  Released  ;  acquitted  ;  remitted  ; 
declared  innocent. 

AB-SOLV'ER,  n.  One  wh»  absolves ;  also,  one  that 
pronounces  sin  to  be  remitted. 

AB-SOLV'ING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  a  debt,  or 
charge  ;  acquitting  ;  remitting. 

AB'SO-NANT,  a.  [See  Absonous.]  Wide  from  the 
purpose  ;  contrary  to  reason. 

AB'SO-NOUS,  a.  [L.  absonus  ;  ab  and  sonus,  sound.] 
Contrary  to  reason  ;  unmusical,  or  untunable. 

Granville.     Fotherby. 

AB-SORB',  v.  U  t  [L.  absorbeo,  ab  and  sorbeo,  to  drink 

in;  Ar.  i >*£.  sharaba;  Eth.    ft^fl  or  (114(1 

id. ;  Rab.  tpt£f,  sharap  ;  to  draw  or  drink  in  ;  whence 
sirup,  sherbet,  shrub.] 

1.  To  drink  in  ;  to  suck  up ;  to  imbibe ;  as  a 
sponge,  or  as  the  lacteals  of  the  body. 

2.  To  drink  in,  swallow  up,  or  overwhelm  with 
water,  as  a  body  in  a  whirlpool. 

3.  To  waste  wholly  or  sink  in  expenses ;  to  ex- 
haust ;  as,  to  absorb  an  estate  in  luxury. 

4.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly  ;  as,  absorbed  in 
studv  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

AB-SORB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  A  state  or  quality  of 
being  absorbable. 

AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  imbibed  or 
swallowed.  Kerr*s  Lavoisier. 

AB-SORB'ED,  or  AB-SORPT',  pp.  Imbibed  ;  swal- 
lowed ;  wasted  ;  engaged  ;  lost  in  study  ;  wholly 
engrossed. 

AB-SORB'ENT,  a.     Imbibing  ;  swallowing. 

Absorbent  ground,  in  painting,  a  ground  prepared 
for  a  picture,  chiefly  with  distemper,  or  water 
colors,  by  which  the  oil  is  immediately  absorbed, 
and  thus  the  work  hastened.  Brandc. 

AB-SORB'ENT,  n.  In  anatomy,  a  vessel  which  im 
bibes,  as  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  In  medicine, 
a  substance  used  to  absorb  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
as  magnesia,  chalk,  &c.  Encyc. 

AB-SORB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Imbibing;  engrossing; 
wasting. 

AB-SORP'TION,  w.  The  act  or  process  of  imbibing 
or  swallowing  ;  either  by  water,  which  overwhelms, 
or  by  substances,  which  drink  in  and  retain  liquids  ; 
as,  the  absorption  of  a  body  in  a  whirlpool,  or  of 
water  by  the  earth,  or  of  the  humors  of  the  body  by 
dry  powders.  It  is  used  also  to  express  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  substances  by  the  earth  in  chasms 
made  by  earthquakes,  and'  the  sinking  of  large 
tracts  in  violent  commotions  of  the  earth. 

2.  Entire  occupation  or  engrossment  of  mind  ;  as, 
absorption  in  business. 

3.  In  physiology,  one  of  the  vital  organic  functions, 
which  conveys  to  the  circulating  system  the  mate- 
rials of  nutrition,  by  means  of  the  lacteals,  and  the 
effete  particles  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 

4.  In  chemistry,  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous  flnid 
into  a  liquid  or  solid,  by  union  with  another  sub- 
stance. Ore. 

AB-SOE.P'TIVE,  a.     Having  power  to  imbibe. 

Darwin. 

ABS'QUE  HOC;  without  this  or  that ;  in  law,  words 
used  in  traversing  what  has  been  alleged,  and  is 
repeated. 

AB-STAIN',  v.  t.  [L.  abstinco,  to  keep  from  ;  abs 
and  tenco,  to  hold.     See  Tenant.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  forbear,  or  refrain  from,  vol- 
untarily ;  but  used  chiefly  to  denote  a  restraint 
upon  the  passions  or  appetites ;  to  refrain  from  in- 
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diligence ;    as,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  i 

spirits  ;  to  abstain  from  luxuries. 

Abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols.  —  Actsxv. 

AB-STF.'MI-OUS,  a.  [L.  abstemius,  from  abs  and 
lemetum,  an  ancient  name  of  strong  wine,  according 
to  Fabius  and  Gellius.  But  Vossius  supposes  it  to 
be  from  abstineo,  by  a  change  of  n  to  m.  It  may  be 
from  the  root  of  timeo,  to  fear,  that  is,  to  withdraw.] 

1.  Sparing  in  diet ;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of 
food  and  strong  drinks. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among;  the  abstemious. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  Sparing  in  the  enjoyment  of  animal  pleasures 
of  any  kind.  [  This  sense  is  less  common,  and  perhaps 
not  legitimate.} 

3.  Sparingly  used,  or  used  with  temperance  ;  be- 
longing to  abstinence ;  as,  an  abstemious  diet,  an 
abstemious  life. 

AB-STli'MI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Temperately;  with  a 
sparing  use  of  meat  or  drink. 

AB-STE'Ml-OUS-NESS,  n,  The  quality  of  being 
temperate  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food  and  strong 
drinks. 

This  word  expresses  a  greater  degree  of  absti- 
nence than  temperance. 

AB-STEN'TION,  «.    The  act  of  abstaining. 

AB-STERGE',  (ab-sterj',)  v.  t.  [L.  absterged,  of  abs 
and  tergco,  to  wipe.  Tergeo  may  have  a  common 
origin  with  the  Sw.  torcka,  G.  troclcnen,  D.  droogen, 
Sax.  drygan,  to  dry ;  for  these  Teutonic  verbs  sig- 
nify to  wipe,  as  well  as  to  dry.] 

To  wipe  or  make  clean  by  wiping  ;  to  cleanse  by 
lotions  or  similar  application's.  [Used  chiefly  as  a 
medical  term.] 

AB-STERG'ENT,  a.     Wiping;  cleansing. 

AB-STERG'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which  cleanses 
away  foulness,  as  lotions  ;  but  the  use  of  the  word 
is  nearly  superseded  bv  detergent,  which  see. 

AB-STER'SION,  n.  [from  L.  abstergeo,  abstersus.] 
The  act  of  wiping  clean ;  or  a  cleansing  by  lotions 
or  similar  applications.  [See  Deterge,  Deter- 
sion.]  Bacon. 

AB-STER'SIVE,  a.  Cleansing  ;  having  the  quality 
of  removing  foulness.     [See  Detersive.] 

AB'STl-NENCE,  n.  [L.  aistinentia.     See    Abstain.] 

1.  In  general,  the  act  or  practice  of  voluntarily  re- 
fraining from,  or  forbearing  any  action. 

Abstinence  from  every  tiling  which  can  be  deemed  labor. 

Paleu's  Philos. 

More  appropriately, 

2.  The  refraining  from  an  indulgence  of  appetite, 
or  from  customary  gratifications  of  animal  propen- 
sities. It  denotes  a  total  forbearance,  as  in  fasting, 
or  a  forbearance  of  the  usual  quantity.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense,  it  may  coincide  with  temperance  ;  but  in 
general,  it  denotes  a  more  sparing  use  of  enjoy- 
ments than  temperance.  (Besides,  abstinence  implies 
pievious  free  indulgence  ;  temperance  does  not.) 

AB'STI-NENT,  a.  Refraining  from  indulgence,  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  food  and  drink. 

AB'STT-NENT-LY,  adv.     With  abstinence. 

AB'STI-NENTS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  which  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century,  who  op- 
posed marriage,  condemned  the  use  of  flesh  meat, 
and  placed  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created 
beings. 

AB-STORT'ED,  a.     Forced  away. 

AB-STKACT',  v.  t'|[L.  abstraho,  to  draw  from  or 
separate  ;  from  abs  and  traho,  which  is  the  Eng. 
draw.     See  Draw.] 

1.  To  draw  from,  or  to  separate  ;  as,  to  abstract 
an  action  from  its  evil  effects  ;  to  abstract  spirit 
from  any  substance  by  distillation  ;  but,  in  this  lat-, 
ter  sense,  extract  is  now  more  generally  used. 

2.  To  separate  ideas  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind  ;  to  consider  one  part  of  a  complex  object  by 
itself.  Home. 

3.  To  select  or  separate  the  substance  of  a  book 
or  writing ;  to  epitomize  or  reduce  to  a  summary. 

Watts. 

4.  To  take  secretly  for  one's  own  use  from  the 
property  of  another,  when  placed  in  one's  power  ; 
to  purloin ;  as,  to  abstract  goods  from  a  parcel,  or 
money  from  a  bank.  Howit. 

5.  In  chemistry,  to  separate,  as  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  a  substance  by  repeated  distillation,  or  at 
least  by  distillation. 

AB'STRACT,  a.  [L.  abstractus.]  Separate  ;  dis- 
tinct from  something  else.  An  abstract  idea,  in 
metaphysics,  is  an  idea  separated  from  a  complex 
object,  or  from  other  ideas  which  naturally  accom- 
pany it;  as  the  solidity  of  marble  contemplated 
apart  from  its  color  or  figure  Encyc. 

Abstract  terms  are  those  which  express  abstract 
ideas,  as  beauty,  whiteness,  roundness,  without 
regarding  any  subject  in  which  they  exist ;  or  ab- 
stract terms  are  the  names  of  orders,  genera,  or 
species  of  things  in  which  there  is  a  combination 
of  similar  qualities.  Stewart. 

Abstract  numbers  are  numbers  used  without  ap- 
plication to  things,  as  6,  3,  10;  but  when  applied 
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to  any  thing,  as  6  feet,  10  men,  they  become  con- 
crete. 

Abstract  or  pure  mathematics,  is  that  which 
treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity,  without  restriction 
to  any  species  of  particular  magnitude,  as  arithme- 
tic and  geometry ;  opposed  to  which  is  mixed  math- 
ematics, which  treats  of  simple  properties,  and  the 
relations  of  quantity,  as  applied  to  sensible  objects, 
as  hydrostatics,  navigation,  optics,  &c.         Encyc. 

2.  Separate  ;  existing  in  the  mind  only  ;  as,  an  ab- 
stract subject ;  an  abstract  question ;  and  hence, 
difficult,  abstruse. 

AB'STRACT,  n.  t  A  summary,  or  epitome,  contain- 
ing the  substance,  a  general  view,  or  the  principal 
heads  of  a  treatise  or  writing.  Watts. 

2.  Formerly,  an  extract,  or  a  smaller  quantity, 
containing  the  essence  of  a  larger. 

In  the  abstract,  in  a  state  of  separation,  as  a  sub- 
ject  considered  in  the  abstract,  i.  e.  without  ref- 
erence to  particular  persons  or  things. 

AB-STRA€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  t  Separated  ;  purloined ; 
refined ;  exalted ;  abstruse ;  absent  in  mind. 

Mdton.     Donne. 

AB-STRACT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  separate  state,  or  in 
contemplation  only.  Dryden. 

AB-STRACT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ab- 
stracted. Baxter. 

AB-STRAeT'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an  abstract, 
or  summary. 

AB-STRAt'T'ING,  ppr.  Separating ;  purloining  ; 
making  a  summary. 

AB-STRA€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  separating,  or 
state  of  being  separated. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  mind  when  occupied  by 
abstract  ideas  ;  as  when  we  contemplate  some  par- 
ticular part  or  property  of  a  complex  object  as  sep- 
arate from  the  rest.  Thus,  when  the  mind  con- 
siders the  branch  of  a  tree  by  itself,  or  the  color  of 
the  leaves,  as  separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the 
act  is  called  abstraction.  So,  also,  when  it  consid- 
ers whiteness,  softness,  virtue,  existence,  as  separate 
from  any  particular  objects.  Encyc. 

The  power  which  the  understanding  has  of  sep- 
arating the  combinations  which  are  presented  to  it, 
is  distinguished  by  logicians  by  the  name  of  ab- 
straction. Stewart. 

Abstraction  is  the  ground-work  of  classification, 
by  which  things  are  arranged  in  orders,  genera,  and 
species.  We  separate  in  idea  the  qualities  of  cer- 
tain objects  which  are  of  the  same  kind,  from 
others  which  are  different  in  each,  and  arrange  the 
objects  having  the  same  properties  in  a  class,  or 
collected  body. 

3.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects ;  a  recluse 
life  ;  as,  a  hermit's  abstraction. 

4.  Absence  of  mind  ;  inattention  to  present  ob- 
jects. 

5.  Taking  for  one's  own  use  part  of  the  property 
of  another  when  placed  in  one's  power.  [Recent 
usage.] 

6.  In  the  process  of  distillation,  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  separation  of  the  volatile  parts,  which 
rise,  come  over,  and  are  condensed  in  a  receiver, 
from  those  which  are  fixed.  It  is  chiefly  used, 
when  a  fluid  is  repeatedly  poured  upon  any  sub- 
stance in  a  retort,  and  distilled  off,  to  change  its 
state,  or  the  nature  of  its  composition.    Nicholson. 

AB-STRAGT'IVE,  a.    Having  the  power  or  quality 

of  abstracting. 
AB-STRAeT'IVE,  )  a.    Abstracted,  or  drawn 

AB-STRAeT-I"TIOUS,  \        from  other  substances, 

particularly  from  vegetables,  without  fermentation. 

Cyc. 
AB'STRAeT-LY,   adv.      Separately;  absolutely;  in 

a  state  or  manner  unconnected    with  any  thing 

else  ;  as,  matter  abstractly  considered. 
AB'STRACT-NESS,  n.    A  separate  state;    a  state 

of  being  in  contemplation  only,  or  not  connected 

with  any  object. 
AR-STRINGE',  v.  t.    To  unbind. 
AB-STRuDE',  v.  t.  [Infra.]    To  thrust  away.     [Not 

used.] 
AB-STRTjSE',   a.   [L.    abstrusus,   from   abstrudo,    to 
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thrust  away,  to  conceal ;  abs  and  trudo ;  Ar. 

tarada  ;  Ch.  1"H0,  to  thrust ;  Syr.  Sam.  id. ;  Eng.  to 
thrust.]  Hid  ;  concealed ;  hence,  remote  from  ap- 
prehension ;  difficult  to  be  comprehended  or  under- 
stood ;  opposed  to  what  is  obvious.  [Not  used  of 
material  objects.] 

Metaphysics  is  an  abstruse  science,  Encyc. 

AB-STROSE'LY,  adv.     In  a  concealed  manner ;  ob- 
scurely ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  easily  understood. 

AB-STRuSE'NE.SS,  n.     Obscurity  of  meaning;  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  difficult  to  be  understood. 

Boyle. 

AB-STRu'SI-TY,  n,    Abstruseness ;  that  which  is 
abstruse. 

AB-SOME',  v.  t.    To  bring  to  an  end  by  a  gradual 
waste ;  to  consume. 

AB-SURD',  a.  -f-  [L.   absurdus,  from   ab  and  surdus, 
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deaf,  insensible.]  Opposed  to  manifest  truth;  in- 
consistent with  reason,  or  the  plain  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense.  An  absurd  man  acts  contrary  to  the 
clear  dictates  of  reason  or  sound  judgment.  An 
absurd  proposition  contradicts  obvious  truth.  An 
absurd  practice  or  opinion  is  repugnant  to  the 
reason  or  common  apprehension  of  men.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  six  and  six  make  ten,  or  that  plants  will 
take  root  in  stone. 

AB-SURD'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inconsist- 
ent with  obvious  truth,  reason,  or  sound  judg- 
ment. Want  of  judgment,  applied  to  men  ;  want 
of  propriety,  applied  to  things.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  absurd :  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural ;  the  absurdities  of  men. 

AB-SURD'LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
reason,  or  obvious  propriety. 

AB-SURD'NESS,  n.  The  same  as  Absurdity,  and 
less  used. 

A-BONDANCE,  ?».+  [Fr.  abundance.  See  Abound.] 
Great  plenty  ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  ample  suf- 
ficiency :  in  strictness  applicable  to  quantity  only  ; 
but  sometimes  used  of  number  ;  as,  an  abundance  of 
peasants.  Addison. 

In  Scripture, 
The  abundance  of  the  rich  is  great  wealth.  —  Eccl.  v.    Mark 

xii.    Luke  xxi. 
The  abundance  of  the  seas  is  great  plenty  of   fish.  —  Deut. 

It  denotes  also  fullness,  overflowing;  as,  the 
abundance  of  the  heart.  Matt.  xii.  Luke  vi. 
A-BTJND'ANT,  a,  t  Plentiful ;  in  great  quantity  ; 
fully  sufficient  ;  as,  an  abundant  supply.  In  Scrip- 
ture, abounding ;  having  in  great  quantity  ;  over- 
flowing with. 

The  Lord  (Jod  is  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

Abundant  number,  in  arithmetic,  is  one,  the  sum 
of  whose  aliquot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself. 
Thus  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  make  the 
sum  of  16.  This  is  opposed  to  a  deficient  number, 
as  14,  whose  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  7,  the  sum  of 
which  is  10  ;  and  to  a  perfect  number,  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  as  C,  whose 
aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  3.  Encyc. 

A-BUND'ANT-LY,  adv.  Fully  ;  amply  ;  plentifully  ; 
in  a  sufficient  degree. 

A-BU'SAGE,  n.     Abuse.     [Not  used.] 

A-BCSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  abuser;  Sp.  abusar;  It.  abusare ; 
L.  abator,  abusus,  of  ab  and  utor,  to  use  ;  Ir.  idh; 
W.  gioeth,  use  ;  Gr.  c8oj,  to  accustom.     See  Use.] 

1.  To  use  ill ;  to  maltreat ;  to  misuse ;  to  use 
with  bad  motives  or  to  wrong  purposes ;  as,  to 
abuse  rights  or  privileges. 

They  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.  — 1  Cor.  vii. 

2.  To  violate;  to  defile  by  improper  sexual  in- 
tercourse. Spenser. 

3.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on. 

Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  abused.  Pope. 

4.  To  treat  rudely,  or  with  reproachful  language  ; 
to  revile. 

He  mocked  and  abused  them  shamefully;  Mac. 

5.  To  pervert  the  meaning  of;  to  misapply;  as, 
to  abuse  words. 

A-BuSE',  n.  Ill  use ;  improper  treatment  or  employ- 
ment ;  application  to  a  wrong  purpose  ;  as,  an 
abuse  of  our  natural  powers ;  an  abuse  of  civil 
rights,  or  of  religious  privileges  ;  abuse  of  advan- 
tages, &.C. 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty,  as  well  as 
by  the  abuses  of  power.  Federalist,  Madison. 

2.  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom ;  as,  the  abuses 
of  government. 

3.  Rude  speech  ;  reproachful  language  addressed 
to  a  person  ;  contumely  ;  reviling  words.    Milton. 

4.  Violatiou  of  a  female. 

After  the  abuse  he  forsook  me.  Sidney. 

5.  Perversion  of  meaning;  improper  use  or  ap- 
plication ;  as,  an  abuse  of  words. 

A-BUS'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill-used  ;  used  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose ;  treated  with  rude  language  ;  misemployed  ; 
perverted  to  bad  or  wrong  ends  ;  deceived  ;  defiled  ; 
violated. 

A-BuSE'FUL,  a.  Using  or  practicing  abuse ;  abu- 
sive. Bp.  Barlow. 

A-BCS'ER,  n.  One  who  abuses,  in  speech  or  be- 
havior ;  one  that  deceives  ;  a  ravisher ;  a  sodomite. 
1  Cor.  vi. 

A-BOS'ING,  ppr.  Using  ill ;  employing  to  bad  pur- 
poses ;  deceiving;  violating  the  person  ;  perverting. 

A-BU'SION,  (a-bu'zhun,)  n.  Abuse  ;  evil  or  corrupt 
usage  ;  reproach  ;  deception.    [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

A-BOS'IVE,  a.  Practicing  abuse  ;  offering  harsh 
words,  or  ill  treatment;  as,  an  abusive  author  ;  an 
abusive,  fellow. 

2.  Containing  abuse,  or  that  is  the  instrument 
of  abuse;  as,  abusive  vv.ds;  rude;  reproachful. 
In  the  sense  of  deceitf'j  ;  as,  an  abusive  treaty. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

A-BOS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  abusive  manner; 
rudely  ;  reproachfully. 

A-BOS'IVE-NESS,   n       Ill-usage;    the    quality    of 
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being  abusive  ;  rudeness  of  language,  or  violence 
to  the  person.  Barlow. 

A-BUT',  i).  t.  [Fr.  aboutir,  from  bout,  an  end.]  To 
border  upon ;  to  be  contiguous  to  ;  to  meet ;  in 
strictness,  to  adjoin  to  at  the  end  :  but  this  dis- 
tinction has  not  always  been  observed.  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  describing  the  bounds  or  situa- 
tion of  land,  and,  in  popular  language,  is  contracted 
into  but  i  as,  butted  and  bounded. 

A-BUT'MENT,  u.  The  head  or  end  ;  that  which 
unites  one  end  of  a  thing  to  another ;  chiefly  used 
to  denote  the  solid  pier  or  mound  of  earth,  stone  or 
timber,  which  is  erected  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to 
support  the  end  of  a  bridge  and  connect  it  with  the 
land. 
2.  That  which  abuts  or  borders  on  another. 

Bryant. 

A-BUT'TAL,  n.  The  butting  or  boundary  of  land 
at  the  end  ;  a  head-land.  Spelman.     Cowel. 

Also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  in  the  plural,  the 
boundaries  of  land. 

AB'VO-LATE,  v.  i.     To  fly  from. 

AB-VO-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  flying  from. 

A-BS',  v.  t.  or  i.  [Probably  contracted  from  abide.] 
To  endure  ;  to  pay  dearly  ;  to  remain.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

A-BYSM',  (a-byzm',)  n.  [Old  Fr. ;  now  abime.  See 
Abyss.]     A  gulf.  Shak. 

A-BYS'AIAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  abyss. 

A-BYSS',  n.  [Gr.  a/Jvoaoc,  bottomless,  from  a  priv. 
and  livaaoc,  bottom,  Ion.  for  (IvBos.  See  Bottom.] 
A  bottomless  gulf;  used  also  for  a  deep  mass  of 
waters,  supposed  to  have  encompassed  the  earth  in 
the  beginning. 

Darkness  was  upon  (he  face  of  Uie  deep,  (or  abyss,  as  il  is  in  the 
Septuagint.)  —  Gen.  i.2. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  an  immense  cavern 
in  the  earth,  in  which  God  is  supposed  to  have  col- 
lected all  the  waters  on  the  third  day  of  the  creation. 
It  is  used  also  for  hell,  Erebus.  Encyc. 

2.  That  which  is  immeasurable ;  that  in  which 
any  thing  is  lost. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness,  in  the  abyss  of  light.  MVton. 

The  abyss  of  time.  Dryden. 

3.  In  antiquity,  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  so  called 
from  the  immense  treasures  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain. Encyc. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  center  of  an  escutcheon. 

He  bears  azure,  a  fleur  de  lis,  in  abyss.  Encyc. 
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habashon,  Abys- 


sinians,  Ethiopians,  from  i.*^,  habasha,  to  col- 
lect, or  congregate.] 

1.  A  name  denoting  a  mixed  multitude  or  a  black 
race.  Ludolf.     Castell. 

2.  Belonging  to  Abyssinia. 
AB-YS-SN'1-ANS,  n.  pi.    A  sect  of  Christians  in 

Abyssinia,  who  admit  but  one  nature  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  reject  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
are  governed  by  a  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  called 
Mima,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  residing  at  Cairo.  Encyc. 

AC,  in  Saxon,  oak,  the  initial  syllable  of  names;  as, 
Mton,  oaktown. 

A-€A'C1A,  n.  *  [L.  acacia,  a  thorn,  from  Gr.  turn,  a 
point.]  A  genus  of  elegant  trees  and  shrubs  with 
pinnated  leaves.  From  the  juice  of  one  of  it*  species 
is  produced  catechu,  a  mild,  astringent  drug,  formerly 
called  terra  Japonica.  From  the  juice  of  another 
species  is  produced  the  Gum  Arabic.  But  most  of 
the  drug  which  passes  under  this  name,  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  unripe  sloes.  Encyc. 

A-CA'CIA,  among  antiquaries,  is  a  name  given  to 
something  like  a  roll  or  bag,  seen  on  medals,  as  in  the 
hands  of  several  emperors  and  consuls.  Some  take 
it  to  represent  a  handkerchief  rolled  up,  with  which 
signals  were  given  at  the  games ;  others,  a  roll 
of  petitions  ;  and  some,  a  purple  bag  of  earth,  to 
remind  them  of  their  mortality.  Encyc. 

A-t'A'ClANS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  were  cer- 
tain sects,  so  denominated  from  their  leaders,  Aca- 
cius,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  Acacius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Some  of  these  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  only  a  similar,  not  the  same,  substance 
with  the  Father ;  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
distinct  but  a  dissimilar  substance.  Encyc. 

At'-A-D  EME',  n.  An  academy  ;  a  society  of  persons. 
[JW  used.]     The  academy  or  school  of  Plato. 

AC-A-DE'MI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  academy. 

AfJ-A-DF.'MI-AN,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy  ;  a 
student  in  a  university  or  college. 

A€-A-DEM'ie,         I  a.     Belonging  to  an  academy, 

AC-A-DEV.'L'-AL,  (  or  to  a  college  or  university  ; 
as,  academic  studies.  Warburton.  Also,  noting  what 
belongs  to  the  school  or  philosophy  of  Plato ;  as, 
the  academic  sect. 

AC-A-DEM'It,',  n.  One  who  belonged  to  the  school 
or  adhered  to  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Piatt). 


.lit    i    me  living  mi. 

A-€AL-K'PHAN,  n.  )  [Gr.  a*raAn 
A-€AL-F.'PHA,  n.  pi.  [  Terms  appl 
A-€AL-E'PHjE,  n.  pi.  )     marine,  rat 


The  latter  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  aca- 
demic philosophy  in  Greece  He  taught,  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal  and  infinite,  but  without  form,  refrac- 
tory, and  tending  to  disorder  ;  and  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  spiritual  being,  and 
of  the  material  world.  Enfield. 

2.  A  student  in  a  college  or  university.     Watts. 

AG-A-DEM'16-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  academical  man- 
ner. 

AC-A-DE-MI"CIAN,  n.     [Fr.  academicicn.] 

A  member  of  an  academy,  or  society  for  promo- 
ting arts  and  sciences  ;  particularly,  a  member  of 
the  French  academies. 

A-GAD'E-MISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  academic 
philosophy.  Baxter. 

ACAD'E-MIST,  n.  A  member  of  an  academy  for 
promoting  arts  and  sciences ;  also,  an  academic  phi- 
losopher. 

A-CAD'E-MY,  n.     [L.  academia;  Gr.  atafnuia.] 

Originally,  it  is  said,  a  garden,  grove,  or  villa, 
near  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held 
their  philosophical  conferences. 

1.  The  school  of  Plato. 

2.  A  school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  holding  a 
rank  between  a  university,  or  college,  and  a  com- 
mon school  ;  also,  a  school  for  teaching  a  particular 
art,  or  particular  sciences  ;  as,  a  military  academy. 

3.  A  house,  in  which  the  students  or  members 
of  an  academy  meet ;  a  place  of  education. 

4.  A  society  of  men  united  for  the  promotion  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  general,  or  of  some  particular 
art  or  science. 

5.  The  term  academy  is  especially  applied  to  an 
institution  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  partaking  of  the  character  both  of  an 
association  of  artists  for  mutual  improvement  and 
of  a  school  of  instruction. 

Academy  figure ;  in  painting,  a  drawing  usually 
made  with  black  and  white  chalk,  on  tinted  paper, 
after  the  living  model.  Brande. 

[Gr.  aKa\ri<br),  a  nettle.] 
~ -  applied  to  a  class  of 
radiate  animals  or 
zoophytes ;  so  called  from  the  property,  possessed 
by  most  of  the  species,  of  irritating  and  inflaming 
the  skin  when  touched  ;  including  the  medusa,  sea- 
nettle,  jelly-fish,  &.C.  [Acaleph  is  sometimes  found.] 

Brande. 
A€-A-NA'CEOUS,  (ac-a-na'shus,)  a.     [Gr.  anavos,  a 
prickly  shrub.] 

Armed  with  prickles.  A  class  of  plants  are 
called  Acan&cetB.  Jililnc. 

A-€AN'THA,  re.     [Gr.  annnOa,  a  spine  or  thorn.] 

In  botany,  a  prickle ;  in  zoology,  a  spine  or  prickly 
fin  ;  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra.      Encyc. 
A€-AN-THA'CEOUS,  a.    Armed  with  prickles,  as  a 

plant. 
A-€AN'THICE,  n.    The  sweet  juice  of  ivy  buds. 
A-€AN'THINE,  a.     [See  Acanthus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  plant  acanthus.     The  acanthine 

garments  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  the  down 

of  thistles,  or  embroidered  in  imitation  of  the  acan- 

Oius.  Encyc, 

A-CAN'THO-POD,  n.      [Gr.    axavOa,  a   spine,  and 

7TOUJ,  fOOt.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  clavicorn  coleopter- 
ous insects,  including  those  species  with  spiny 
legs.  Brande. 

A-GAN-THOP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  n.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  fishes. 

A  €AN-THOP-TE-RYG'I-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  aKavda,  a 
thorn,  and  nrcpvyiov,  a  little  feather,  from  -repov, 
a  feather.] 

In  zoology,  having  back  fins,  which  are  hard,  bony 
and  prickly  :  a  term  applied  to  certain  fishes.     Linn. 

A-€AN'THUS,  71.  *  [Gr.  ,iKav6oS,  L.  acanthus,  from 
aicavfia,  a  prickle  or  thorn.     See  Acantha.] 

1  The  plant  bear's  breech  or  brank  ursine  ;  a 
genus  of  several  species,  receiving  their  name  from 
their  prickles. 

*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  resembling  the 
foliage  or  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  used  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

Milton.     Encyc. 

A-CAN'TI-CONE,  n.    See  PistaCIte. 

A-€AN'ZI-I,  re.  pi.  The  name  given  to  light-horse 
in  Turkey.  Knowles. 

A-€AR'I-DAN,  re,        (Terms  applied  to  a  division 

A-€AR'1-DA,  re.  pi.  j  of  Arachnida,  including  the 
mite,  (ocarus,)  and  the  tick,  (,  icinus.) 

A-CARN'AR,  n.  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, in  Eridanus.  Bailcij. 

ACA-RUS,  n.  A  mite  ;  a  minute  animal  of  the  class 
Arachnida.  Brande. 

A-CAT-A-LEC'TIC,*.  [Gr.  a*araXr)*Ttij,not  defec- 
tive at  the  end,  of  ic  1-1  and  An>"',  to  cease;  Ir. 
lieghim,]  A  verse,  which  has  the  complete  number 
of  syllables  without  defect  or  superfluity.  Johnson. 

a-CAT'A-LEP-SY,  u.  [Gr.  aicaruA#«i ;  u  and 
KiiT'iAu,'/''""1,  to  comprehend.] 

Impossibility  of  complete  discovery'  or  compre- 
hension ;  incomprehensibility.     [Little  used.] 

A-CAT-A-LEP'Tie,  a.    Incomprehensible. 


A-Ca'TER,     A-CATES'.       See      Caterer      and 

Cates. 
A-CA-THaR'SIA,  n.     [Gr.] 

1.  In  medicine,  impurity  of  the  blood  and  humors. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  filth  or  sordes  proceeding  from 
a  wound. 

A-€AU'LOUS,  a.  [ L.  a  priv.  and  caulis,  Gr.  <.ri>  .<r, 
a  stalk,  VV.  haul ;  D.  kool,  cabbage.  See  Cole-.vokt.] 
In  botany,  without  the  stem  called  caulis ;  as  tiie 
Carlme  thistle. 

AC-CEDE',  v.  i.  [L.  accedo,  of  ad  and  cedo,  to  yield 
or  give  place,  or  rather  to  move.] 

1.  To  agree  or  assent,  as  to  a  proposition,  or  to 
terms  proposed  by  another.  Hence,  in  a  negotia- 
tion, 

2.  To  become  a  party,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms 
of  atreaty  or  convention. 

AG-CF.D'ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Agreeing  ;  assenting ;  be- 
coming a  party  to  a  treaty  by  agreeing  to  the  terms 
proposed. 

AC-CEL'ER-ATE,  v.  t  [L.  accclero,  of  ail  and  rehro, 
to  hasten,  from  ecler,  quick  ;  Gr.  iceX/a :  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Eth.  hhp,  r\h\>  or  hp,  to  be  light,  nimble  ; 
Syr.  to  hasten.  In  Ch.  and  Ar.  this  root  signifies, 
also,  to  be  small,  or  minute.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  faster  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  quick- 
en motion  ;  to  add  to  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body. 
It  implies  previous  motion  or  progression. 

2.  To  add  to  natural  or  ordinary  progression  ;  as, 
to  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  plant,  or  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

3.  To  bring  nearer  in  time  ;  to  shorten  the  time 
between  the  present  time  and  a  future  event ;  as, 
to  accelerate  the  rum  of  a  government ;  to  accelerate 
a  battle.  Bacon. 

At-CEL'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  o.  Quickened  in  mo- 
tion ;  hastened  in  progress. 

Accelerated  niotinn  ,•  in  mechanics  and  physics,  that 
which  continually  receives  accessions  of  velocity. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TIXG,  ppr.  or  a.  Hastening  ;  increas- 
ing velocity  or  progression. 

Accelerating  force ;  the  force  which  causes  acceler- 
ated niotioD. 

AC-CEL-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  increasing  ve- 
locity or  progress ;  the  state  of  being  quickened 
in  motion  or  action ;  as,  a  falling  body  moves  to- 
wards the  earth  with  an  acceleration  of  velocity.  It 
is  the  opposite  of  retardation. 

Acceleration  of  tJie  moon,  is  the  increase  of  the 
moon's  mean  motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  the  moon  moving 
with  more  velocity  now  than  in  ancient  times  —  a 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Halley. 

The  diurnal  acceleration  of  tJie  fixed  stars,  is  the 
time  by  which  they  anticipate  the  mean  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  sun,  which  is  nearly  three  minutes 
fifty-six  seconds.  Cyc. 

The  acceleration  of  the  planets,  is  the  increasing 
velocity  of  their  motion,  in  proceeding  from  the 
apogee  to  the  perigee  of  their  orbits.  Brande. 

At'-CEL'ER-A-TIVE,a.  Adding  to  velocity  ;  quick- 
ening progression.  Reid. 

AC-CEL'ER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Accelerating ;  quickening 
motion.  < 

AC-CEND'  v.  t.  [L.  accendo,  to  kindle  ;  ad  and  can- 
deo,  caneo,  to  be  white,  canus,  white ;  W.  can,  white, 
bright ;  also,  a  song.  Whence  canto,  to  sing,  to 
chant ;  cantos,  a  song ;  Eng.  cant ;  W.  canu,  to 
bleach  or  whiten,  and  to  sing  ;  cynnud,  fuel. 
Hence,  kindle,  L.  candidus,  candid,  white.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  throw,  dart,  or  thrust ;  to  shoot, 
as  the  rays  of  light.  Hence,  to  rant,  to  throw.  See 
Chant  and  Cant.]  To  kindle ;  to  set  on  fire. 
[The  verb  is  not  used,] 

AC-CEND-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  kin- 
dled, or  of  becoming  inflamed. 

AC-CEND'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  inflamed  or 
kindled.  Ure. 

AC-CEiVSION,  71.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on 
fire  ;  or  the  state  of  being  kindled  ;  inflammation. 

ACCENT,  71.  [L.  accenlus,  from  ad  and  cano,  can- 
turn,  to  sing  ;  W.  canu ;  Corn,  kana ;  Ir.  canaim. 
See  Accend.] 

1.  The  modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading  or 
speaking,  as  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  which 
rendered  their  rehearsal  musical.  More  strictly,  in 
English, 

2.  A  particular  stress  or  force  of  voice  upon  cer- 
tain syllables  of  words,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  others.  Accent  is  of  two  kinds,  primary 
and  secondary  ;  as  in  as'pi-ra'tion.  In  uttering  this 
word,  we  observe  the  first  anil  third  syllables  are 
distinguished  ;  the  third  by  a  full  sound,  which  con- 
stitutes the  primary  accent ;  ttw  first,  by  a  degree  of 
force  in  the  voice  which  is  less  than  that  of  t lie 
primary  accent,  but  evidently  greater  than  that 
which  falls  on  the  second  and  fourth  syllables. 

When  the  full  accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel 
has  its  long  sound, as  in  vo'cali  but  wlu-n  it  fills 
on  an  articulation  or  consonant,  the  preceding 
vowel  is  short,  as  in  hab'U.  Accent  alone  regulates 
English  verse. 

3.  A  mark  or  character  used  in  writing  to  direct 


FATE.  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE.  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 


*  See  P'u  torial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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tlio  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation.  Our  an- 
cestors borrowed  from  the  Greek  language  three  of 
these  characters,  the  acute  ('),  the  grave  ('),  and  the 
circumflex  (~,  or  ~).  In  the  Greek,  the  first  shows 
when  the  voice  is  to  he  raised  ;  the  second,  when 
it  is  to  be  depressed  ;  and  the  third,  when  the 
vowel  is  to  be  uttered  with  an  undulating  sound. 

4.  A  modulation  of  the  voice  expressive  of  pas- 
sion or  sentiments. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry.  Prior. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking. 

A  mixn  of  plain  accent.     (06s.)  Shak. 

6.  Poetically,  wards,  language,  or  expressions  in 
general. 

Winds  1  on  your  wings  to  neaven  her  accents  bear, 

Such  words  as  heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear.  Dryden. 

7.  In  music,  either  the  stress  laid  on  the  accented 
parts  of  the  bar,  called  grammatical  accent  ;  or  the 
emphasis  dictated  by  feeling,  and  giving  the  music 
its  peculiar  expression,  called  oratorical  accent. 

P.  Cyc. 

8.  A  peculiar  tone  or  inflection  of  voice. 

9.  In  mathematics,  accents  are  used  to  distinguish 
magnitudes  of  the  same  or  similar  kind,  expressed 
by  the  same  letter,  but  differing  in  value  ;  as,  a',  a". 

10.  An  accent  at  the  right  hand  of  a  number  ex- 
presses a  minute  of  a  degree,  two  accents  a  second, 
Sec.  P.  Cijc. 

AC-CENT',  v.  t.  To  express  accent ;  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable with  a  particular  stress  or  modulation  of  the 
voice  In  poetry,  to  utter  or  pronounce  in  general. 
Als-, to  note  accents  by  marks  in  writing. 

Locke.     Wotton. 

AC-OENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Uttered  with  accent ; 
marked  with  accent. 

Accented  parts  of  a  bar,  in  music,  are  those  parts 
of  the  bar  on  which  the  stress  falls ;  as  the  first 
and  third,  in  common  time.  P.  Cyc. 

AC-CENT'ING,  ppr.  Pronouncing  or  marking  with 
accent. 

AC-CENT'OR,  n.  In  music,  one  that  sings  the  lead- 
ing part. 

AC-CENT' CJ-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  accent. 

AC-CENT'U- ATE,  v.  t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with 
an  accent  or  with  accents. 

AC-CENT'tJ-A-TED,  pp.  Marked  or  pronounced 
with  an  accent. 

4€-CENT'U.-A-TING,  ppr.  Marking  or  pronounc- 
ing with  an  accent. 

AC-CENT- U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  placing  accents 
in  writing,  or  of  pronouncing  them  in  speaking. 

i€-CEPT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  acceptjo,  from  accipio,  ad  and 
capio,  to  take  ;  Fr.  accepter :  Sp  acepta.r ,'  Port,  acei- 
tar ;  It.  accelture.     See  Lat.  capio,  Class  Gb.l 

1.  To  take  or  receive  what  is  offered  with  a  con- 
senting mind  ;  to  receive  with  approbation  or  favor  ; 
as,  he  made  an  offer  which  was  accepted. 

Bless,  Lord,  his  sulislance,  and  accept  the  work  of  his  hands.  — 
Deul.  xxxiii. 

Observe  the  difference  between  receive  and  accept. 

He  received  an  appointment,  or  the  offer  of  a  commission,  but 
he  did  not  accept  it. 

2.  To  regard  witli  partiality  ;  to  value  or  esteem. 
It  is  not  good  to  accept  the  person  of  the  wicked.  —  Prov.  xviii. 

2  Cor.  viii. 
In  theology,  acceptance  with  God  implies  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  reception  into  his  favor. 

3.  To  consent  or  agree  to  ;  to  receive  as  terms  of 
a  contract ;  as,  to  accept  a  treaty  ;  —  often  followed 
by  of;  as,  accept  of  the  terms. 

4.  To  understand;  to  have  a  particular  idea  of ; 
to  receive  in  a  particular  sense;  as,  how  is  this 
phrase  to  be  accepted  ? 

5.  In  commerce,  to  agree  or  promise  to  pay  ;  as,  a 
•  bill  of  exchange.     [See  Acceptance.] 

AC-CEPT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be   received  with 

pleasure  ;  hence,  pleasing  to  a  receiver  ;  gratifying  ; 

as,  an  acceptable  present. 
2.  Agreeable  or   pleasing  in   person ;  as,  a  man 

makes  himself  acceptable  by  his  services  or  civilities. 
AC-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS,  j  n.  The  quality  of  being 
AC-CEPT-A-BIL'I-TY,     (      agreeable  to  a  receiver, 

or  to  a  person   with  whom  one  has   intercourse. 

[The  latter  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all.] 
AG-CEPT'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  to  please,  or 

give  satisfaction. 

may  serve  God  acceptably.  — 

A€-CEPT'ANCE,  n.  A  receiving  with  approbation 
or  satisfaction ;  favorable  reception  ;  as,  work  done 
to  acceptance. 

Thfiy  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  my  altar.    Isa.  Ix. 

2.  The  receiving  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  the  accepter  to  moke 
payment.  This  must  be  by  express  words ;  and  to 
ch'irg;  the  drawer  with  costs,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, the  acceptance  must  be  in  writing,  under, 
across,  or  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  An  agreeing  to  terms  or  proposals  in  commerce, 
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by   which  a  bargain  is   concluded  and  the   parties 
bound. 

4.  An  agreeing  to  the  act  or  contract  of  another, 
by  some  act  which  binds  the  person  in  law ;  as,  a 
bishop's  taking  rent  reserved  on  a  lease,  made  by 
his  predecessor,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  and  binds  the  party.  Law. 

5.  In  mercantile  language,  a  bill  of  exchange  ac- 
cepted ;  as,  a  merchant  receives  another's  acceptance 
in  payment. 

6.  Formerly,  the  sense  in  which  a  word  is  under- 
stood.    [O&s.l     See  Acceptation. 

A€-CEPT-A'TION,  n.  Kind  reception ;  a  receiving 
with  favor  or  approbation. 

This  is  a  Baying  worthy  of  all  acceptation.    I  Tim.  1. 

2.  A  state  of  being  acceptable  ;  favorable  regard. 

Some  things  are  ot  great  dignity  and  acceptation  with  God. 

Booker. 

But  in  this  sense  acceptablencss  is  more  generally 
used. 

3.  The  meaning  or  sense  in  which  a  word  or  ex- 
pression is  understood,  or  generally  received  ;  as,  a 
term  is  to  be  used  according  to  its  usual  acceptation. 

4.  Reception  in  general.     [Obs.] 
AC-CEPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Kindly  received  ;  regarded  ; 

agreed  to  ;    understood  ;  received  with  a  pledge  to 
pay,  as  a  bill  of  exchange. 

AC-CEPT'Elt,  n.  A  person  who  accepts ;  the  person 
who  receives  a  bill  of  exchange  so  as  to  bind  him- 
self to  pay  it,     [See  Acceptance.] 

AC-CEP-TI-LA'TION,  n.  [from  L.J  Remission  of 
a  debt  by  an  acquittance  from  the  creditor,  without 
receiving  the  money.     [Not  used.]  Cotgrave. 

AC-CEPT'ING,  ppr.  Receiving  favorably ;  agreeing 
to  ;  understanding  ,  promising  to  pay,  as  a  draft. 

A€-CEP'T10N,  n.  Acceptation  ;  the  received  sense 
of  a  word.     [Mot  note  used.]  Hammond. 

A€-CEPT'IVE,  a.    Ready  to  accept.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 

AC-CESS',  or  ACCESS,  n.  [L.  accessus,  from 
accedo.     See  Accede.     Fr.  acces.] 

1.  A  coming  to  ;  near  approach  ;  admittance ; 
admission  ;  as,  to  gain  access  to  a  prince. 

2.  Approach,  or  the  way  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  approached  ;  as,  the  access  is  by  a  neck  of  land. 

Bacon. 

3.  Means  of  approach  ;  liberty  to  approacli ;  im- 
plying previous  obstacles. 

By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith.    Rom.  v. 

4.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture,   access  of  the   husband  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  eontmry  be  shown.  Blozkslone. 

5.  Addition  ;  increase  by  something  added  ;  as, 
an  access  of  territory  ;  but  in  this  sense  accession  is 
more  generally  used. 

6.  The  return  of  a  fit  or  paroxysm  of  disease,  or 
fever.     In  this  sense  accession  is  generally  used. 

AC'CES-SA-RI-LY.     See  Accessokilv. 

AC'CES-SA-RI-NESS.     See  Accessoriness. 

AC'CES-SA-RY.     See  Accessory. 

A€-CESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
proachable, or  of  admitting  access.         Langhorne. 

AC-CESS' I-BLE,   a.     That   may   be   approached  or 
reached  ;  approachable  ;    applied  to   things ;    as,   an 
accessible  town  or  mountain. 
2.  Easy  of  approach ;  affable  ;  used  of  persons. 

A€-CESS'I-BLY,  ado.     So  as  to  be  accessible. 

AC-CES'SION,  n.  [L.  acccssio.]  A  coming  to  ;  an 
acceding  to  and  joining  ;  as,  a  king's  accession  to  a 
confederacy. 

2.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  that  which  is 
added  ;  augmentation ;  as,  an  accession  of  wealth  or 
territory. 

The  «nly  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received,  was  the 
province  of  Britain.  Gibbon. 

3.  In  law,  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance,  which  receives 
an  addition  by  growth,  or  by  labor,  has  a  right  to 
the  thing  added  or  the  improvement ;  provided  the 
thing  is  not  changed  into  a  different  species.  Thus 
the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  her  calf. 

Blaclcstone. 

4.  The  act  of  arriving  at  a  throne,  an  office,  or 
dignity. 

5.  The  invasion  of  a  fit  of  a  periodical  disease,  or 
fever.  It  differs  from  exacerbation.  Accession  im- 
plies a  total  previous  intermission,  as  of  a  fever ; 
exacerbation  implies  only  a  previous  remission  or 
abatement  of  violence. 

A€-CES'SIpN-AL,  a.     Additional. 

AC-CEP-SO'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  accessory  ;  as, 
accessorial  agency,  accessorial  guilt.    Burr's  Trial. 

AC'CES-SO-RI-LY,  adv.  [See  Accessory.]  In  the 
manner  of  an  accessory  ;  by  subordinate  means,  or 
in  a  secondary  character ;  not  as  principal,  but  as  a 
subordinate  agent. 

AC'CES-SO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  acces- 
sory, or  of  being  or  acting  in  a  secondary  character. 

AC'CES-SO-RY,  a.  [L.  acccssorius,  from  accessus, 
accedo.  See  Accede.  This  word  is  accented  on 
the    first  syllable  on  account  of  the  derivatives, 
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which  require  a  secondary  accent  on  the  third  ;  but 
the  natural  accent  of  accessory  is  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, and  thus  it  is  often  pronounced.] 

1.  Acceding  ;  contributing ;  aiding  in  producing 
some  effect,  or  acting  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal agent.  Usually  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  John  was 
accessory  to  the  felony. 

2.  Aiding  in  certain  acts  or  effects  in  a  secondary 
manner;  as,  accessory  sounds  in  music.        Encyc. 

Accessory  nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  arising  frojn  the  medulla  in  the  vertebne  of 
the  neck,  ascend  and  enter  the  skull ;  then,  passing 
out  witli  the  par  vagum,  are  distributed  into  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  aud  shoulders.  Encyc. 

AC'CES-SO-RY,  «.  t  In  laa,  one  who  is  guilty  of  a 
felony,  not  by  committing  the  offense  in  person  or 
as  principal,  but  by  advising  or  commanding  another 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  by  concealing  the  offender. 
There  may  be  accessories  in  all  felonies,  but  not  in 
treason.  An  accessor}'  before  the  fact,  is  one  who 
counsels  or  commands  another  to  commit  a  felony, 
and  is  not  present  when  the  act  is  executed ;  after 
the  fact,  when  one  receives  and  conceals  the  of- 
fender. 

2.  That  which  accedes  or  belongs  to  something 
else,  as  its  principal. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
parts  of  a  history-piece  which  are  merely  orna- 
mental, as  vases,  armor,  &c. 

AC'CI-A€-€A-TViRA,  (at'che-ak-ka-tu'ra,)  n.  [It.] 
In  music,  a  grace  note,  one  semitone  below  the 
note  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Brande. 

AC'CI-DENCE,  n.  [See  Accident.]  A  small  book 
containing  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

ACCI-DENT,  n.  [L.  accidens,  falling,  from  ad  and 
cado,  to  fall ;  W.  codum,  a  fall,  cicyzaw,  to  fall  ;  Ir. 
hudaini ;  Corn,  kotlta;  Arm.  kuctha,  to  fall.  See 
Case  and  Cadence.     Class  Gd.] 

1.  A  coming  or  falling ;  an  event  that  takes 
place  without  one's  foresight  or  expectation ;  an 
event  which  proceeds  from  an  unknown  cause,  or 
is  an  unusual  effect  of  a  known  cause,  and  there- 
fore not  expected  ;  chance;  casualty  ;  contingency. 

2.  That  which  takes  place  or  begins  to  exist  with- 
out an  efficient  intelligent  cause  and  without  de- 
sign. 

AH  of  thpm,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate,  accident;  or 
the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  Dici^lit. 

3.  In  logic,  a  property,  or  quality  of  a  being  which 
is  not  essential  to  it,  as  whiteness  in  paper.  This 
word  is  also  applied  to  all  qualities  in  opposition  to 
substance,  as  sweetness  and  softness,  and  to  things 
not  essential  to  a  body,  as  t  lathes.  Encyc. 

4.  In  grammar,  something  belonging  to  a  word, 
but  not  essential  to  it,  as  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  Iteraldry,  a  point  oi  mark,  not  essential  to  a 
coat  of  arms.  Encyc. 

Ae-CI-DENT'AL,  a.t  Happening  by  chance,  or 
rather  unexpectedly  ;  casual ;  fortuitous  ;  taking 
place  not  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things; 
opposed  to  that  which  is  constant,  regular,  or  in- 
tended ;  as,  an  accidental  visit. 

2.  Non-essential;  not  necessarily  belonging  to; 
as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 

Accidental  fiats  and  sharps,  in  music,  are  those 
flats  and  sharps  which  are  prefixed  to  such  notes 
as  would  be  natural  by  the  signature.  The  natural 
sign,  prefixed  to  a  note,  is  also  accidentally  flat  or 
sharp,  according  as  the  note  is  sharp  or  flat  by  the 
signature. 

Accidental  colors,  are  those  wiiich  depend  upon 
the  affections  of  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  light  itself.  Encyc: 

Accidental  point,  in  perspective,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line,  where  the  projections  of  two 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perspective 
plane.  Encyc. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL,  n.  Accidentals,  in  music,  are  acci- 
dental flats  or  sharps.  Accidentals,  in  painting,  are 
those  chance  effects,  arising  from  luminous  rays 
falling  on  certain  objects,  by  which  they  are 
brought  into  a  stronger  light,  and  their  shadows 
rendered  more  intense,  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Brandc. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL-LY,  adv.  By  chance;  casually ; 
fortuitously  ;  not  essentially. 

AC-CI-DENT'AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
casual.     [Little  used.] 

AC-CI-DEN'TIA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  acci- 
dence.    [Not  used.]  Morton. 

AC-CI-PEN'SER,  n.     See  Acipenser. 

AC-CIP'I-ENT,  n.    A  receiver. 

AC-CIF'I-TER,  n*  [L.  ad  and  capio,  to  seize.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  a  fish,  the  Milvus  or  Lucerna, 
a  species  of  Trigla.  Cyc. 

*2.  In  ornithology,  one  of  the  order  of  rapacious 
birds. 

The  Accipitres  have  a  hooked  bill,  the  superior 
mandible,  near  the  base,  being  extended  on  each 
side  beyond  the  inferior.  The  genera  are  the  Vul- 
ture, the  Falco  or  hawk,  and  the  Stria  or  owl. 
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AC-CIP'I-TRINE,  a.  [Supra.]     Seizing;    rapacious; 

as,  the  acclpitrine  order  of  bir^s  Ed.  Encyc. 

AC-CITE',  v.  t.     [L.  ad  and  cito,  to  cite.J     To  call ; 

lo  cite  ;  to  summon.     [Not  used.] 
AC-CLAIM',  v.  t.     [L.  acclamo,  ad  and  clamo,  to  cry 

out;    Sp.    clamar ;   Port,    clamor j    It.    c'amarei    W. 

llevaia ;    Ir.    liumham.     See   Claim,   Clamor. 1     To 

applaud.     [Little  used.]  Halt. 

AC-CLAIM',  n.     A  shout  of  joy ;  acclamation. 

Milton. 
A€-€LA-MA'TION,  ?i    [L.  acclamatw.  See  Acclaim.] 

1.  A  shout  of  applause  uttered  by  a  multitude. 
Anciently,  acclamation  was  a  form  of  words,  ut- 
tered with  vehemence,  somewhat  resembling  a 
song,  sometimes  accompanied  with  applauses  which 
were  given  by  the  hands.  Acclamations  were 
ecclesiastical,  military,  nuptial,  senatorial,  synodi- 
cal,  theatrical,  &c. ;  they  were  musical  and  rhyth- 
mical, and  bestowed  for  joy,  respect,  and  even 
reproach,  and  often  repeated,  five,  twenty,  and 
even  sixty  and  eighty  times.  In  the  later  ages  of 
Rome,  acclamations  were  performed  by  a  chorus 
of  music  instructed  for  the  purpose.  Encyc. 

In  modern  times,  acclamations  are  expressed  by 
hurrahs  ;  by  clapping  of  hands  ;  and  often  by  re- 
peating vlvat  rex,  vivat  respublica,  long  live  the  king 
or  republic,  or  other  words  expressive  of  joy  and 
good  wishes. 

2.  In  archeology,  a  representation,  in  sculpture  or 
on  medals,  of  people  expressing  joy.  Acclamation 
medals,  are  those  on  which  laudatory  acclamations 
arc  recorded.  Elnies. 

AC-CLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.  Expressing  joy  or  applause 
by  shouts,  or  clapping  of  hands. 

AC-CLI'MATE,  v.  t.  [ac,  for  ad,  and  climate.]  To 
habituate  the  body  to  a  climate  not  native,  so  as 
not  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  endemic  diseases. 

AC-CLT'MA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Habituated  to  a  foreign 
climate,  or  a  climate  not  native  ;  so  far  accustomed 
to  a  foreign  climate  as  not  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to 
its  endemic  diseases.  Med.  Repository. 

AC-CLI-MA'TION,  71.  The  process  of  becoming 
habituated  to  a  foreign  climate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  habituated  or  inured  to  a 
climate. 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  inure  plants  to  a  climate 
different  from  that  which  is  natural  to  them.   Brandt. 

AC  CLI'MA-TIZ-iJD,  pp.  and  a.  Inured  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate. 

AC-C'LI'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Inuring  to  a  different 
climate. 

AC-CLI'MA-TIJRE,  ti.  Act  of  acclimating,  or  state 
of  being  acclimated.  Caldwell. 

AC-CLIV'I-TY,  7i.  [L.  acclivus,  acclivis,  ascending, 
from  ad  and  ctlvus,  an  ascent ;  Ir.  clui ;  Gr.  Eol. 
kXittus  ;  Sax.  clif,  a  cliff,  bank  or  shore;  cltfi.au, 
cleojian,  to  cleave  or  split.     See  Cliff.] 

A  slope  or  inclination  of  the  earth,  as  the  side  of 
a  bill,  considered  as  ascending,  in  opposition  to  de- 
clivity, or  a  side  descending.  Rising  ground ;  ascent ; 
the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

Ae-CLI'VOUS,  a.    Rising,  as  a  hill  with  a  slope. 

AC-CLOY',  c.  U  To  fill ;  to  stuff;  to  fill  to  satiety. 
[See  Cloy.]  Spenser. 

•  ■  -  AC-COIL',  v.  i.    To  encircle ;  to  gather  around. 

Spenser 

AC-CO-LaDE',  7i.     [L.  ad  and  collum,  neck. J 

A  ceremony  formerly  used  in  conferring  knight- 
hood ;  but  whether  an  embrace  or  a  blow,  seems 
not  to  be  settled.  Cyc. 

AC'CO-LENT,  ».  [L.  ail  and  colo.]  A  borderer  ;  one 
who  dwells  on  a  border  of  a  country,  or  near.  Ask. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  acconunodable.  See 
Accommodate.] 

That  may  be  fitted,  made  suitable,  or  made  to 
agree.     [Little  used.] 

AC-COM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  capability  of 
accommodating. 

AC-COM'MO-I)ATE,  v.  U  [L.  accommodo,  to  apply 
or  suit,  from  ad  and  commotio,  to  profit  or  help ;  of 
con,  with,  and  modus,  measure,  proportion,  limit,  or 
manner.     See  Mode.] 

1.  To  fit,  adapt,  or  make  suitable;  as,  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  circumstances ;  to  accommodate 
the  choice  of  subjects  to  the  occasions.  Palcy. 

2.  To  supply  with  or  furnish  ;  —  followed  by 
with;  as,  to  accommodate  a  man  with  apartments. 

3.  To  supply  with  conveniences ;  as,  to  accommo- 
date a  friend. 

4.  To  reconcile  things  which  are  at  variance  ;  to 
adjust  ;  as,  to  accommodate  differences. 

5.  To  show  fitness  or  agreement ;  to  apply ;  as, 
to  accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

U.  To  lend  to  —  a  commercial  sense. 
In  an  intransitive  sense,  to  agree,  to  be  conform- 
able to,  as  used  by  Itovle.     [Obs.] 

AC  COM'MO-DATE,  a.  Suitable;  fit;  adapted;  as, 
means  accommodate  to  the  end.       Rai/.     Tillotson. 

AC  .COM'.MO-DA-TED,  pp.  Fitted  ;  adjusted  ;  adapt- 
ed ;  applied  ;  also,  furnished  with  conveniences ; 
as,  we  are  well  accommodated  with  lodgings. 

,\C-COM'MO-D.VTE-LY,  adv.  Suitably;  filly. 
'Little  used,]  More. 
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AC-COM'MO-DATE-NESS,  n.  Fitness.  [Little 
used.] 

ACCOM'MO-DA-TING,  ppr.  Adapting;  making 
suitable ;  reconciling ;  furnishing  with  conveni- 
ences ;  applying. 

AC-COM' MO-DA-TING,  a.  Adapting  one's  self  to  ; 
obliging;  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others  ;  disposed 
to  comply,  and  to  oblige  another  ;  as,  an  accommc- 
datin  a-  man. 

AC-COM-MO-DA'TION,  n.  Fitness;  adaptation; 
—  followed  by  to. 


2.  Adjustment  of  differences  ;  reconciliation  ;  as 
of  parties  in  dispute. 

3.  Provision  of  conveniences. 

4.  In  the  plural,  conveniences;  things  furnished 
for  use  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  lodgings. 

5.  In  mercantile  language,  accommodation  is  used 
for  a  loan  of  money  which  is  often  a  great  con- 
veniencc.  An  accommodation  note,  in  the  language 
of  bank  directors,  is  one  drawn  and  offered  for  dis- 
count, for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  its  amount,  in 
opposition  to  a  note  which  the  owner  has  received 
in  payment  for  goods. 

In  England,  an  accommodation  bill  is  one  given  in- 
stead of  a  loan  of  money.  Crabbe. 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  a  note  lent  merely  to  accom- 
modate the  borrower. 

7.  In  theology,  accommodation  is  the  application 
of  a  passage  to  something  not  originally  intended  by 
it,  on  the  ground  of  resemblance  or  analogy. 

Many  of  those  quotations  were  probably  intended  as  nothing 
more  Ulan  accommodations.  Paley. 

8.  In  marine  language,  an  accommodation  ladder  is 
a  light  ladder  hung  over  the  side  of  a  ship  at  the 
gangway. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TIVE,  a.  Furnishing  accommo- 
dation. 

AC-COM'MO-DA-TOR,  n.  One  that  accommodates ; 
one  that  adjusts.  Warburton. 

AC-COM'PA-NA-BLE,  a.  [See  Accompany.]  So- 
ciable.    [Nat  used.] 

AC-CoM'PA-NI-£D,  pp.  Attended  by;  connected 
with. 

AC-COM'PA-NI-MENT,  ti.  [Fr.  accompagncment. 
See  Accompany.]  Something  that  attends  as  a 
circumstance,  or  which  is  added  by  way  of  orna- 
ment to  the  principal  thing,  or  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry. 

Accompaniment,  in  music,  the  subordinate  part,  or 
parts,  accompanying  the  voice,  or  a  principal  in- 
strument; also,  the  harmony  of  a  figured  base. 

Accompaniment  of  the  scale,  in  music,  the  harmony 
assigned  to  the  series  of  notes  forming  the  diatonic 
scale,  ascending  and  descending.  P.  Cyc. 

Accompaniment,  in  painting,  an  object  accessory 
to  the  principal  object,  and  serving  for  its  orna- 
ment or  illustration.  Brande. 

AC-CO  M  PA-NIST,  k.  The  performer  in  music  who 
takes  the  accompanying  part.  Busby. 

AC-COM'PA-NY,  b.  i.t  [Fr.  accompagner;  Sp.  acom- 
panar ;  Port,  accompankar.     See  Company.] 

1.  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  companion  or  asso- 
ciate on  a  journey,  walk,  &c. ;  as,  a  man  accom- 
panies \\\s  friend  to  church,  or  on  a  tour 

2.  To  be  with,  as  connected  ;  to  attend  ;  as,  pain 
accompanies  disease. 

AC-COM'PA-NY,  v.  i.  To  attend ;  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate ;  as,  to  accompany  with  others.     [Oi>s.l 

Bacon, 

2.  To  cohabit.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  to  perform  the  accompanying  part  in 
a  composition.  Busby. 

A€-COM'PA-NY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Attending  ;  going 
with,  as  a  companion. 

AC-COM'PLICE,  11.  t  [Fr.  complice;  L.  complicate, 
folded  together,  of  con,  with,  and  plico,  to  fold  ;  W. 
pteglti  t0  plait;  Arm.  plega.  See  Complex  and 
Pledge.]  An  associate  in  a  crime ;  a  partner  or 
partaker  in  guilt.  It  was  formerly  used  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  co-operator,  but  this  sense  is  wholly  ob- 
solete. It  is  followed  by  with  before  a  person  ;  as, 
A  was  an  accomplice  with  B  in  the  murder  of  C. 
Drvden  uses  it  with  to  before  a  thing. 

Ae-eO.M'PLICE-SHIP,  7t.  The  state  of  being  an 
accomplice.  H.  Taidor. 

AC-eOM'PLISII,  v.  L  t  [Fr.  accomplir,  to  finish',  from 
ad  and  L.  compleo,  to  complete.  See  Complete.] 
To  complete  ;  to  finish  entirely. 

That  lie  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem.  —  Dan.  ix. 

2.  To  execute  ;  ns,  to  accomplish  a  vow,  wrath,  or 
fury.    Lev.  xiii.  and  xx. 

3.  To  gain  ;  to  obtain  or  effect  by  successful  ex- 
ertions ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  purpose.     Prov.  xiii. 

4.  To  fulfill  or  bring  to  pass  ;  as,  to  accomplish  a 
prophecy. 

Thin  that  la  written  must  yet  be  accomjilishttl  in  me.  —  I.uke 

5.  To    furnish    with    qualities    which    serve    to 
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render  the  mind  or  body  complete,  as  with  valuable 
endowments  and  elegant  manners. 

C.  To  arm  and  equip. 

The  armorer*  accomplosldng  the  kniirhu.  Shale. 

AC-COM'PLISH-£D,  pp.  Finished;  completed  ;  ful- 
filled ;  executed  ;  effected. 

2.  a.  Well  endowed  with  good  qualities  and 
manners ;  complete  in  acquirements ;  having  a 
finished  education ;  applied  usually  to  acquired 
qualifications,  without  including  moral  excellence. 

3.  Fashionable.  Swift, 
AC-COM'PLISH-ER,  71.     One  who  accomplishes. 
AC-CO.M'PLISH-ING,  ppr.     Finishing  ;  completing ; 

fulfilling ;    executing ;   effecting  ;   furnishing  with 
valuable  qualities. 
A€-€OM'PLISH-MENT,    77.      Completion;     fulfill- 
ment ;  entire   performance ;   as,  the   accomplishment 
of  a  prophecy. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  into  effect,  or  obtaining  an 
object  designed  ;  attainment ;  as,  the  accomplishment 
of  our  desires  or  ends. 

3.  Acquirement ;  that  which  constitutes  excel- 
lence of  mind,  or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by 
education. 

AC-COMPT'.     [Obs.]     See  Account. 

AC-COMPT'ANT.     [Obs.]     See  Accountant. 

AC-CORD',  71.  [Fr.  accord,  agreement,  consent ; 
accorder,  to  adjust,  or  reconcile  ;  Sp.  acordar  ;  Arm. 
accord,  accordi ;  It.  accordo,  accordare.  The  Lat. 
has  concors,  concordo.  Q,u.  cor  and  cordis,  the 
heart,  or  from  the  same  root.  In  some  of  its  appli- 
cations, it  is  naturally  deduced  from  chorda,  It. 
corda,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument.] 

1.  Agreement ;  harmony  of  minds  ;  consent  or 
concurrence  of  opinions  or  wills. 

They  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.  —  Acts  i. 

2.  Concert ;  harmony  of  sounds ;  the  union  of 
different  sounds,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ear ; 
agreement  in  pitch  and  tone ;  as,  the  accord  of 
notes  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  more  usual  to  employ 
concord  or  chord. 

3.  Agreement :  just  correspondence  of  things  ;  as, 
the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in  painting. 

4.  Will ;  voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion  ;  used 
of  the  will  of  persons,  or  the  natural  motion  of 
other  bodies,  and  preceded  by  own. 

Being  mure  forward  of  his  own  accord.  — 2  Cor.  viii. 
That  which  growelh  of  its  own  accord  thou  shall  not  reap. — 
Lev.  xxv. 

5.  Adjustment  of  a  difference  ;  reconciliation  ; 
as,  the  mediator  of  an  accord. 

(i.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  parties  in  con- 
troversy, by    which   satisfaction   for  an   injury   is 
stipulated,  and  which,  when  executed,  bars  a  suit. 
Blackstone. 
7.  Permission,  leave. 
AC-CORD',  v.  t.    To  make  to  agree,  or  correspond  ; 
to  adjust  one  thing  to  another. 

Her  hantls  accorded  the  lute's  music  to  the  voice.         Sidjiey. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement ;  to  settle,  adjust,  or 
compose  ;  as,  to  accord  suits  or  controversies. 

Hale. 

3.  To  grant,  to  give,  to  concede  ;  as,  to  accord  to 
one  due  praise. 

AC-CORD',  v.  i.    To  agree  ;  to  be  in  correspondence. 
My  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 

2.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone. 
AC-CORD'A-BLE,  a.     Agreeable;  consonant. 

Gowcr. 
AC-CORD'ANCE,  n.    Agreement  with  a  person  ;  con- 
formity with  a  thing.  Shak. 
AC-CORD'ANT,    a.       Corresponding;    consonant; 

agreeable. 
AC-CORD' ANT-LY,  adv.    In  accordance  or  agree- 
ment. Dwight, 
AC-eORD'ED,  pp.     Made  to  agree  ;  adjusted. 
AC-CORD'ER,  7i.    One  that  aids,  or  favors.     [Little 

used.] 
AC-CORD'ING, ppr.  or  a.    Agreeing;  harmonizing. 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mixl  suite.  Pope. 

2.  Suitable ;  agreeable  ;  in  accordance  with.  In 
these  senses,  the  word  agrees  with  or  relers  to  a 
sentence. 

Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge.  Sprat. 

Noble  is  the  fame  that  is  built  on  candor  and  ingenuity,  accord' 
ing  to  those  tieautifnl  lines  of  Sir  John  Denliani.     Sped. 

Here  the  whole  preceding  parts  of  the  sentence 
are  to  accord,  i.  e.  agree  with,  correspond  with,  or 
be  suitable  to,  what  follows.  According,  here,  has 
its  true  participial  sense,  agreeing,  and  is  followed 
by  to.     It  is  never  a  preposition. 

AC'-COUD'IXG-LY,  adv.)  Agreeably ;  suitably;  in  a 
manner  conformable  to. 

Those  who  live  in  faith  and  good  works,  will  he 
rewarded  accordingly. 

AC-CORD'I-OX,  ii.  [from  accord.]  A  small  keyed 
wind  instrument,  whose  tones  are  generated  by  the 
play  of  wind  upon  metallic  reeds.  It  is  a  small 
wind-chest,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  to  fold  and 
expand  like  a  bellows.     On  the  top  are  apertures  in 
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which  the  reeds  are  inserted,  and  upon  which  the 
reeds  play.  Eacli  key  playing  on  two  apertures,  the 
reeds  of  which  are  furnished  with  reversed  valves, 
is  made  to  command  two  successive  notes  in  the 
scale,  according  as  the  wind  is  drawn  in  by  expand 
ing  the  chest,  or  forced  out  by  closing  it.  In  add' 
tion  to  the  keys,  there  is  a  slide  which  op"iis  ipi  n 
reeds  attuned  to  the  harmonics  of  the  tonic  ar  J 
dominant,  by  opening  which  the  air  has  an  tar- 
monic  accompaniment.  The  bottom  of  the  chest 
is  furnished  with  a  large  key,  by  which  the  chest 
may  be  opened,  and  suddenly  exhausted  or  filled, 
as  need  requires.  This  is  a  melodious  portable  in- 
strument, commanding  two  or  three  octaves  in  the 
diatonic  scale.  Prof.  Fitch. 

AC-COR'Po-RaTE,  v.  U  To  unite.  [Not  in  use.] 
[See  Incorporate.]  Milton. 

AC-COST',  v.  t  [Fr.  accoster;  ad  and  cSte,  side, 
border,  coast ;  G.  kiiste;  D.  least;  Dan.  kysL] 

To  approach ;  to  draw  near ;  to  front,  or  face. 
[Not  in  use.] 
2.  To  speak  first  to  ;  to  address.  Milton.  Dryden. 

AC-COST",  v.  i.    To  adjoin.    [Not  in  use.]    Spenser. 

AC-COST' A-BLE,  a.    Easy  of  access  ;  familiar. 

HowM. 

AC-COST'ED,  pp.  or  a.*  Addressed;  first  spoken  to. 
In  heraldry,  being  side  by  side. 

AC-COST'ING,  ppr.    Addressing  by  first  speaking  to. 

AC-COUCHE'MENT,  (ac-coosh'mong,)  n.  [Fr.]  De- 
livery in  chiM-hed. 

AC-CdUCH-EUR',  (ac-coo-share',)  7i.  [Fr.]  A  man 
who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

AC-COUNT',  re.f[Fr.  conte  ;  It.  conto ;  Sp.  cuenta ; 
Arm.  count;  an  account,  reckoning,  computation. 
Formerly  writers  used  accompt  from  the  Fr.  compte. 
See  Count.] 

1.  A  sum  stated  on  paper ;  a  registry  of  a  debt  or 
credit ;  of  debts  and  credits,  or  charges  ;  an  entry 
in  a  book  or  on  paper  of  things  bought  or  sold,  of 
payments,  services,  &c,  including  the  names  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction,  date,  and  price  or 
value  of  the  thing. 

Jlcamnt  signifies  a  single  entry,  or  charge,  or  a 
statement  of  a  number  of  particular  debts  and 
credits,  in  a  book  or  on  a  separate  paper ;  and  in  the 
plural,  is  used  for  the  books  containing  such  entries. 

2.  A  computation  of  debts  and  credits,  or  a  general 
statement  of  particular  sums  ;  as,  the  account  stands 
thus ;  let  him  exhibit  his  account. 

3.  A  computation  or  mode  of  reckoning ;  applied 
to  other  things  than  money  or  trade;  as,  the  Julian 
account  of  time. 

t4.  Narrative  ;  relation  ;  statement  of  facts ;  recital 
of  particular  transactions  and  events,  verbal  or 
written  ;  as,  an  account  of  the  revolution  in  France. 
Hence, 

5.  An  assignment  of  reasons ;  explanation  by  a 
recital  of  particular  transactions,  given  by  a  person 
in  an  employment,  or  to  a  superior,  often  implying 
responsibility  ;  answering  for  conduct. 

Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.  —  Luke  xvi. 
Without  responsibility  or  obligation. 

He  gimh  not  account  of  his  matters.  — Job  xxxiii. 

6.  Reason  or  consideration,  as  a  motive  ;  as,  on 
all  accounts,  on  every  account. 

7.  Value  ;  importance  ;  estimation  ;  that  is,  such 
a  state  of  persons  or  things  as  renders  them  worthy 
of  more  or  less  estimation ;  as,  men  of  account. 

What  is  the  son   of  man,  that  thou  maftest  account  of  him  ? 
—  Psal.  cxliv. 

8.  Profit ;  advantage  ;  that  is,  a  result  or  produc- 
tion worthy  of  estimation.  To  find  our  account  in 
a  pursuit ;  to  turn  to  account.     Philip,  iv. 

9.  Regard  ;  behalf;  sake ;  a  sense  deduced  from 
charges  on  book. 

Put  that  to  my  account.  —  Pliitem.  18. 

To  make  account,  that  is,  to  have  a  previous 
opinion  or  expectation,  is  a  sense  now  obsolete. 

A  writ  of  account,  in  law,  is  a  writ  which  the 
plaintiff  brings  demanding  that  the  defendant  should 
render  his  just  account,  or  show  good  cause  to  the 
contrary  ;  called  also  an  action  of  account.  Cornel. 
AC-COUNT',  v.  t.  To  deem,  judge,  consider,  think, 
or  hold  in  opinion. 

1  and  my  sou  Solomon  shall  be  accounted  offenders.  —  t  Kings  I. 

2.  To  account  of,  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  value. 


3.  To  reckon,  or  compute  ;  as,  the  motion  of  the 
sun  whereby  years  are  accounted;  also,  to  assign  as 
a  debt ;  as,  a  project  accounted  to  his  service ;  but 
these  uses  are  antiquated. 
AC-COUNT',  v.  i.  To  render  an  account  or  relation 
of  particulars.  An  officer  must  account  with  or  to 
the  treasurer  for  money  received. 

2.  To  give  reasons  ;  to  assign  the  causes  ;  to  ex- 
plain; with  for;  as,  idleness  accounts  for  poverty. 

3.  To  render  reasons ;  to  answer  for  in  a  respon- 
sible character ;  as,  we  must  account  for  all  the  tal- 
ents intrusted  to  us. 

AC-CO  UNT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.      The    state  of   being 
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liable  to  answer  for  one's  conduct ;  liability  to  give 
account,  and  to  receive  reward  or  punishment  for 
actions. 


The  awful  idea  of  accountability. 


R.  Hall. 


2.   Liability  to  the  payment  of  money  or  of  dam- 
ages ;  responsibility  for  a  trust. 

AC-COUNT'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count ;  answerable  to  a  superior;  as,  every  man  is 
accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

2.   Subject  to  pay,  or  make  good,  in  case  of  loss. 
A  sheriff  is  accountable,  as  bailifTand  receiver  of  goods. 
Accountable  for,   that  may    be  explained.      [Not 
elegant.] 

AC-COUNT' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Liableness  to  answer 
or  to  give  account ;  the  state  of  being  answerable, 
or  liable  to  the  payment  of  money  or  damages. 

AC-COUNT' A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  accountable  manner. 

AC-COUNT'ANT,  n.  One  skilled  in  mercantile  ac- 
counts ;  more  generally,  a  person  who  keeps  ac- 
counts ;  an  officer  in  a  public  office  who  has  charge 
of  the  accounts.  In  Great  Britain,  an  officer  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  who  receives  the  money  paid 
into  the  court,  and  deposits  it  in  the  Bank,  is  called 
accountant-general 

AC-COUNT' ANT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  employ- 
ment of  an  accountant. 

Ae-COUNT'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  accounts 
are  kept.  Swift. 

AC-COUNT'ED,  pp.    Esteemed  ;  deemed  ;    consid- 
ered ;  regarded  ;  valued. 
Accounted  for ;  explained. 

AC-COUNT'ING,  ppr.  Deeming  ;  esteeming ;  reck- 
oning ;  rendering  an  account. 

Accounting  for ;  rendering  an  account  ;  assigning 
the  reasons  ;  unfolding  the  causes. 

AC-COUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reckoning  or  adjust- 
ing accounts. 

AC-COUP'LE,  (ac-cup'pl,)  v.  t.  To  couple  ;  to  join 
or  link  together.    [See  Couple.] 

AC-COUP'LE-uIENT,  (ac-cup'pl-ment,)  n.  A  coup- 
ling ;  a  connecting  in  pairs  ;  junction.     [Little  used.] 

AC-COUR'AGE,  (ac-cur'age,)  v.  t.  [See  Courage.] 
To  encourage.     [Not  TwrA]  Spenser. 

A€-€oURT'"i!.  t.  [See  Court.]  To  entertain  with 
courtesy.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

AC-CO  U'TER,    j  (ac-coot'er,)  v.   t.      [Fr.   accoutrcr  ; 

AC-COU'TRE,  J  contracted  from  accoustrcr,  from 
Norm,  coste,  a  coat,  coster,  a  rich  cloth  or  vestment 
for  festivals.  I  think  this  to  be  the  true  origin  of 
the  word,  rather  than  coudrc,  couture,  couturier.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  dress  ;  to  equip  ;  but  appro- 
priately, to  array  in  a  military  dress  ;  to  put  on,  or 
to  furnish  with  a  military  dress  and  arms ;  to  equip 
the  body  for  military  service. 

AC-COU'TER-£D,  \  pp.  Dressed  in  arms  ;  equipped. 

A€-€OU'TR£D,      j  Seattle. 

AC-COU'TER-ING,  ppr.  Equipping  with  military 
habiliments. 

AC-COU'TER-MENTS,  (  n.  pL      Dress  ;    equipage  ; 

AC-CO  U'TRE-MENTS,  j      furniture   for  the  body  ; 
appropriately,   military  dress   and   arms  ;    equipage 
for  military  service. 
2.    In  common  usage,  an  old  or  unusual  dress. 

AC-COY',  v.  t.  [old  Fr.  accoisir.] 

To  render  quiet  or  diffident ;  to  soothe  ;  to  caress. 
[Ois.J  Spenser. 

AC-CRED'IT,  v.  U  [Fr.  accreditor;  Sp.  acr editor  ;  It. 
accreditare ;  to  give  authority  or  reputation  ;  from 
L.  ad  and  credo,  to  believe,  or  give  faith  to.  See 
Credit.] 

To  give  credit,  authority,  or  reputation  ;  to  accred- 
it an  envoy,  is  to  receive  him  in  his  public  character, 
and  give  him  credit  and  rank  accordingly. 

AC-CRED-IT-A'TION,  n.  That  which  gives  title  to 
credit.     [Little  usal.] 

AC-CRED'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Allowed  ;  received  with 
reputation  ;  authorized  in  a  public  character. 

Christ.  Obs. 

AC-CRED'IT-ING,  ppr.  Giving  authority  or  repu- 
tation. 

Ae-CRES'CENT,  o.     [See  Accretion.]    Increasing. 

Shuckford. 

AC-CRE'TION,  n.  [L.  accrctio,  increase  ;  accrcs'co, 
to  increase,  literally,  to  grow  to ;  ad  and  cresco ; 
Eng.  accrue;  Fr.  accroitre.  See  Increase,  Accrue, 
Grow.] 

1.  A  growing  to ;  an  increase  by  natural  growth  ; 
applied  to  the  increase  of  organic  bodies  by  the  ac- 
cession of  parts.  Arbutlinot.' 

2.  An  increase  by  an  accession  of  parts  exter- 
nally. Bacon. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  the  adhering  of  pioperty  to 
something  else,  by  which  the  owner  of  one 
thing  becomes  possessed  of  a  right  to  another  ;  as, 
when  a  legacy  is  left  to  two  persons,  and  one  of 
them  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  devolves  to 
the  survivor  by  right  of  accretion.  Encyc. 

AC-CRIM-I-NA'TION,  n.    Accusation 
AC-CRE'TIVE,  a.     Increasing  by  growth  ;  growing; 

adding  to   by   growth;  as,  the  accretive  motion  of 

plants 
AC-CR5ACH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  accrocher,  to  fix  on  a  hook  ; 
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from  croc,  crochet,  a  hook,  from  the  same  elements 
as  crook,  which  see.] 

1 .  To  hook,  or  draw  to,  as  with  a  hook  ;  but  in 
Oils  sense  not  used. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  draw  away  from  another. 
Hence,  in  old  laws,  to  assume  the  exercise  of  royal 
prerogatives  Blackstonc. 

The  noun  accroachment,  an  encroachment,  or  at- 
tempt to  exercise  royal  power,  is  rarely  or  never 
used._  [See  Encroach.] 

Ae-CRUL',  (ac-cru',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  accroitre,  accru,  to  in- 
crease ;  L.  accresco,  cresco  ;  Sp.  creccr  and  acrcccr ; 
It.  crescerc,  accrescerc  ;  Port,  creccr;  Arm.  crisqi.] 

Literally,  to  grow  to ;  hence,  to  arise,  proceed  or 
come  ;  to  be  added,  as  increase,  profit,  or  damage  ; 
as,  a  profit  accrues  to  government  from  the  coinage 
of  copper ;  a  loss  accrues  from  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  sdver. 

AC-CRtjE',  (ac-cru',)  v.  Something  that  accedes  to 
or  follows  the  property  of  another.     [Obs.] 

AC-CRO'ING,  ppr.  Growing  to  ;  arising;  coming; 
being  added. 

AC-CRO'MENT,  n.  Addition  ;  increase.  [Lude 
used.]  Montagu. 

AG-CU-BA'TION,  n.  [L.  accubatio,  a  reclining,  from 
ad  and  cubo,  to  lie  down.  See  Cube.]  A  lying  or 
reclining  on  a  couch,  as  the  ancients  at  their  meals. 
The  manner  was  to  recline  on  low  beds  or  couches, 
with  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow  or  on  the  elbow. 
Two  or  three  men  lay'on  one  bed,  the  feet  of  one 
extended  behind  the  back  of  another.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  permitted  among  soldiers,  children, 
and  servants;  nor  was  it  known,  until  luxury  had 
corrupted  manners.  Encyc. 

AC-CUMB',  v.  i.  [L.  accumbo ;  ad  and  cubo.]  To 
recline,  as  tit  table.     [Not  used.] 

AC-CUM'BEN-CY,  n.  State  of  being  accumbent  or 
reclining. 

AC-CUM'BENT,  a.  [L.  accumbens,  accumbo,  from 
cubo.  See  Accusation.]  Leaning  or  reclining,  as 
the  ancients  at  their  meals. 

In  botany,  when  one  part  of  an  organ  is  applied 
to  another  by  its  edge,  it  is  said  to  be  accumbent. 

Brandt. 

AC-CO'MU-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  accumulo;  ad  and  cu- 
mulo,  to  heap;  cumulus,  a  heap;  Sp.  acumular;  It. 
accumulare  ;  Fr.  accuiuuler,  combler.] 

1.  To  heap  up  ;  to  pile  ;  to  amass ;  as,  to  accumu- 
late earth  or  stones. 

2.  To  collect  or  bring  together ;  as,  to  accumulate 
causes  of  misery  ;  to  accumulate  wealth. 

Ae-CO'MU  LATE,  v.  i.     To   grow   to  a  great  size, 

number,  or  quantity  ;  to  increase  greatly  ;  as,  public 

evils  accumulate. 
AC-CO'MU-LATE,    a.      Collected   into    a  mass  or 

quantity.  Bacon. 

AC-Cu'RIU  La-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Collected  into  a  heap 

or  great  quantity. 
AC-CO'MU-La-TING,  ppr.    Heaping  up ;  amassing ; 

increasing  greatlv. 
AC-CO-MU  LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  accumulating  ; 

the    state  of   being    accumulated ;    an   amassing ; 

a  collecting  together  ;   as,  an  accumulation  of  earth 

or  of  evils. 

2.  In  lam,  the  concurrence  of  several  titles  to  the 
same  thing,  or  of  several  circumstances  to  the  same 
proof.  Encyc. 

3.  In  universities,  an  accumulation  of  degrees,  is 
the  taking  of  several  together,  or  at  smaller  intervals 

.  than  usual,  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules.  Encyc. 

AC-CC'MU-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  accumulates;  heap- 
ing up ;  accumulating. 

AC-CO'MU-LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  accumulative 
manner ;  in  heaps. 

ACC  O'MU -LA-TOR,  n.  One  that  accumulates, 
gathers,  or  amasses. 

AC'GU-RA-CY,  n.  [L.  accuratio,  from  accurare,  to 
take  care  of ;  ad  and  curare,  to  take  care  ;  cura, 
care.     See  Care.] 

1.  Exactness ;  exact  conformity  to  truth  ;  or  to  a 
rule  or  model ;  freedom  from  mistake  ;  nicety  ;  cor- 
rectness ;  precision  which  results  from  care.  The 
accuracy  of  ideas  or  opinions  is  conformity  to  truth. 
The  value  of  testimony  depends  on  its  accuracy; 
copies  of  legal  instruments  should  be  taken  with 
accuracy. 

2.  Closeness  ;  tightness ;  as,  a  tube  sealed  with 
accuracy. 

ACCU-RATE,  tt.f  [L.  acenratus.]  In  exact  con- 
formity to  truth,  or  to  a  standard  or  rule,  or  to  a 
model ;  free  from  failure,  error,  or  defect ;  as,  an 
accurate  account ;  accurate  measure ;  an  accurate 
expression. 

2.  Determinate ;  precisely  fixed ;  as,  one  body 
may  not  have  a  very  accurate  influence  on  another 

Bacon, 

3.  Close;  perfectly  tight;  as,  an  accurate  sealing 
or  luting. 

AC'CU-RATE-LY,  adv.  Exactly ;  in  an  accurate 
manner  ;  with  precision  ;  without  error  or  defect ; 
as,  a  writing  accurately  copied. 

2.  Closely  ;  so  as  to  be  perfectly  tight ;  as,  a  vial 
accurately  stopped  Conistock. 
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•     -  ACE 

Ae'ei'  RATE-NESS,     ji.      Accuracy ;     exactness ; 

nicety ,  precision. 
AC-C  URSE' ,  (ac-curs',)  v.  t.     [Ac,  for  ad,  and  curse.] 

To  devote  to  destruction  ;  to  imprecate  misery  or 

evil  upon.     [This  verb  is  rarely  -used.     See  Curse.] 
AC-CURS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  (part-,  pronounced  ar'-rurst' ; 

adj.  ac-curs'ed,    Doomed  to  destruction  or  misery.) 
The  city  Bhall  be  accursed.  —  John  vi. 

2.  Separated  from  the  faithful ;  cast  out  of  the 
church ;  excommunicated. 

I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ.  St.  Paul. 

3.  Worthy  of  the  curse ;  detestable  ;  execrable. 

Keep  from  the  accursed  thing. — Josh.  vi. 
Hence, 

4.  Wicked  ;  malignant  in  the  extreme. 
AC-CO'SA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  accused  ;  chargea- 
ble  with   a  crime  ;    blamable  ;  liable  to  censure  ; 
followed  by  of. 

A€-CO'SANT,  n.     One  who  accuses.  Hall. 

A€-eu-SA'TION,  n.     The  act  of   charging  with  a 

crime  or  offense ;  the  act  of  accusing  of  any  wrong 

or  injustice. 
2.  The  charge  of  an   offense  or  crime ;  or  the 

declaration  containing  the  charge. 

They  set  over  his  head  his  accusation.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 
AC-CtJ'SA-TIVE,  a.  or. «..  A  term  given  to  a  case 

of  nouns,  in  grammars,  on  which  the  action  of  a 

verb  terminates  or  falls  ;  called  in  English  grammar 

the  objective  case. 
AC-CO'SA-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  accusative  manner. 
2.  In  relation  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar. 
AG-CO'SA-TO-RY,   a.       Accusing;     containing    an 

accusation  ;  as,  an  accusatory  libel. 
AC-COSE',  v.  1. 1  [L.   accuso,  to   blame,  or  accuse; 

ad  and   causer,  to  blame,  or  accuse ;  causa,  blame, 

suit,  or  process,  cause  ;  Fr.  accuser  ;  Sp.  acusar  ;  Port. 

accusar ;  It.  accusare  ;  Arm.  accusi.     The  sense  is,  to 

attack,  to  drive  against,  to  charge  or  to  fall  upon. 

Bee  Cause.] 

1.  To  charge  with,  or  declare  to  have  committed  a 
crime,  either  by  plaint,  or  complaint,  information,  in- 
dictment, or  impeachment ;  to  charge  with  an  offense 
against  the  laws,  judicially  or  by  a  public  process  ; 
as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  blame. 
.'Idle  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 


It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  accusa- 
tion ;  the  use  of for  after  this  verb  is  illegitimate. 

ACGuS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  with  a  crime,  by  a 
legal  process  ;  charged  with  an  offense  ;  blamed. 

AC-CuS'ER,  n.  One  who  accuses  or  blames ;  an 
officer  who  prefers  an  accusation  against  another 
for  some  offense,  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
before  a  tribunal  that  has  cognizance  of  the  offense. 

AC-COS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Charging  with  a  crime  ; 
blaming. 

AG-GUS'TOM,  v.  1.  [Fr.  accoutamer,  from  ad  and 
coutume,  coustume,  custom.     See  Custom.] 

To  make  familiar  by  use;  to  form  a  habit  by 
practice ;  to  habituate  or  inure ;  as,  to  accustom 
one's  self  to  a  spare  diet. 

AC-CUS'TOM,  v.  i.    To  be  wont,  or  habituated  to 
do  any  thing.    [Little  used.] 
2.  To  cohabit.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

AC-CUS'TOM,  n.     Custom.     [JVot  used.]      Milton. 

AC-CUS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.  Of  long  custom  ;  habit- 
ual ;  customary.     [Little  used.] 

AC-GUS'TOM-A-BLY,  adv.  According  to  custom 
or  habit.     [Little  used*] 

AC-CUS'TOM-ANCE,  n.  Custom ;  habitual  Use  or 
practice.     [Not  u&ed.]  Boyle. 

Ae-eUS'TOM-A-RI-IJY,a(h'.  According  to  custom  or 
common  practice.    [See  Customarily.]   [Little  used.] 

AC-CUS'TOM-A-RY,  a.  Usual;  customary.  [See 
Customary.]     [Little  used.] 

AC-CUS'TOM-ED,  pp.  Being  familiar  by  use; 
habituated ;  inured. 

2.  a.  Usual ;  often  practiced  ;  as,  in  their  accus- 
tomed manner. 

AC-CUS'TOM-fNG,j7pr.  Making  familiar  by  prac- 
tice; inuring. 

ACE,  n.  [L:  as, a  unit  or  pound;  Fr.  as:  It.  asso; 
D.  aas ;  G.  ass  ;  Sp,  as.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  on  a  card  or  die  ;  or  the 
curd  or  die  so  marked. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity;  a  particle;  an  atom  ; 
a  trifle  ;  as,  a  creditor  will  not  abate  an  ace  of  his 
demand. 

A-CGL'DA-MA,  n.  [Ch.  "?pn,  a  field,  and  NDi,  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Sam.,  blood.] 

A  field  said  to  have  lain  south  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  as  the  potter's  field,  purchased  with  the 
bribe  which  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  master, 
and  therefore  called  the  .field  of  blood.  It  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  interment  of  strangers. 
A-OEPH'A-LAN,  n.  )  [Gr.  ««0aAo,-.]  Terms  ap- 
A-CEPH'A-LA,  71.  pi.  j  plied  to  a  class  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  comprehending  those  which  have  no 
bead,  as  the  oyster  and  muscle  Bell. 


ACE 

A-CEPH'A-LI,  n.  pi  [Gr.  a  and  xeojaXn.]  A  sect  of 
levelers  who  acknowledged  no  chief  or  head. 

A-CEPH'A-LIST,  n.  One  who  acknowledges  no 
head  or  superior. 

A-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Ke^aXn,  a 
head.] 

1.  Without  a  head,  headless.  In  history,  the 
term  Jlccphali  was  given  to  several  sects  who 
refused  to  follow  some  noted  leader,  and  to  such 
bishops  as  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  of  their  patriarch.  It  was  also  given  to 
certain  levelers  who  acknowledged  no  head  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  It  was  also  applied  to  the 
Blemmyes,  a  pretended  nation  of  Africa,  and  to 
other  tribes  in  the  East,  whom  ancient  naturalists 
represented  as  having  no  head ;  their  eyes .  and 
mouth  being  placed  in  other  parts.  Modern  dis- 
coveries have  dissipated  these  fictions.  In  English 
laws,  men  who  held  lands  of  no  particular  ford, 
and  clergymen  who  were  under  no  bishop. 

LL.  Hen.  I.  Cowel. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  ovaries,  the  style  of 
which  springs  from  their  base,  instead  of  their 
apex.  Brande. 

3.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  a  fetus  having  no  head. 
A-CEPH'A-LUS,  n.     An  obsolete  name  of  the  tamia  or 

tape-worm,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
no  head  ;  an  error  now  exploded.  The  term  is  also 
used  to  express  a  verse  defective  in  the  beginning. 

ACE'-POINT,  7s.  The  side  of  a  card  or  die  that  has 
but  one  spot. 

ACE-RAN,  n.      )      [Gr.    a  priv.  and  xcpac,  horn.] 

AC'E-RA,  n.  pi.  )  Terms  applied  to  a  family  of 
apterous  insects,  without  antenna?  ;  and  to  a  family 
of  gastropod  molluscous  animals,  without  tentacles. 

Brande. 

A-CERB',  a.  [L.  accrbus ;  G.  hcrbe,  harsh,  sour,  tart, 
bitter,  rough,  whence  herbst,  autumn,  hcrbstteit, 
harvest  time  ;  D.  herfst,  harvest.     See  Harvest.] 

Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to  the  taste ;  sour,  with 
astringency  or  roughness ;  a  quality  of  unripe 
fruits.  Quincy. 

A-CERB'ATE,  v.  U  To  make  sour,  bitter,  or  harsh 
to  the  taste. 

A-CERB' A-TING,  ppr.    Making  sour. 

A-CERB'I-TY,  ?i.  A  sourness  with  bitterness  and 
astringency. 

2.  Harshness,  bitterness,  or  severity  ;  applied  to 
persons  or  things  ;  as,  acerbity  of  temper,  acerbity 
of  pain.  Barrow. 

A-CER'IC,  a.  [L.  acer,  a  maple-tree.]  Pertaining  to 
the  maple ;  obtained  from  the  maple  ;  as,  aceric  acid. 

Ure. 

A-CER'I-DKS,  t!.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Knpoc,  wax.] 
Plasters  made  without  wax.  Parr 

ACER-oSE,  I  a.*  [L.   acerosus,   chaffy,   from    acus, 

AC'ER-OUS,  j  chaff,  or  a  point.]  In  'botany,  chaffy  ; 
resembling  chaff. 

*2.  An  acerous  or  acerose  leaf  is  one  which  is 
linear  and  permanent,  in  form  of  a  needle,  as  in 
pine.  Martyn. 

A-CER'RA,  71,  [L.]  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  vessel 
in  which  incense  was  burnt;  a  censer. 

Adam's  'J3.nL 

A-CEKV'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  heap. 

A-CERV'ATE,  v.  t.     To  heap  up. 

A-CERV'ATE,  a.  In  natural  history,  heaped,  or 
growing  in  heaps,  or  in  closely  compacted  clusters. 

A-CERV'oSE,  a.     Full  of  heaps.     [Obs.] 

A-CES'CENCE,    I  n.      [L.    accscens,    turning    sour, 

A-CES'CEN-CY,  j  from  acesco.  See  Acid.]  A 
turning  sour  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and 
hence  a  being  moderately  sour  ;  a  tendency  to  turn 
sour. 

A-CES'CENT,  o.  Turning  sour ;  readily  becoming 
tart  or  acid  by  spontaneous  decomposition.  Hence, 
slightly  sour  ;  but  the  latter  sense  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  acidulous  or  sub-acid.  Nicholson. 

A-CES'TIS,  7i.  [Gr.]  A  factitious  sort  of  chryso- 
colla,  made  of  Cyprian  verdigris,  urine,  and  niter. 

Ci/c. 

A-CE-TAB'lJ-LUM,  n.  [L.  from  acetum,  vinegar. 
See  Acid.]  Among  the  Romans,  a  vinegar  cruse 
or  like  vessel,  and  a  measure  of  about  one  eighth 
of  a  pint. 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  of  a  bone  for  receiving 
the  protuberant  end  of  another  bone,  and  therefore 
forming  the  articulation  called  enarthrosis.  It  is 
used  especially  for  the  cavity  of  the  os  innomina- 
tuvt,  which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 

2.  A  glandular  substance  found  in  the  placenta 
of  some  animals. 

3.  In  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
Peziza,  the  cup  peziza;  60  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cup. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  cotyledon. 

5.  A  species  of  lichen.  Cyc. 

6.  In  entomology,  the  socket  on  the  trunk',  in 
which  the  leg  is  inserted.  Brande. 

7.  A  sucker  of  the  Sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  and  of 
other  similar  molluscous  animals.  Brande. 

AC-E-TA'RI-OUS,  a.  Used  in  salads;  as,  acctariaus 
plants.  Brande. 
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AC'E-TA-RY,  71.  [See  Acid.]  An  acid  pulpy  sub- 
stance in  certain  fruits,  as  the  pear,  inclosed  in  a 
congeries  of  small  calculous  bodies,  toward  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  Grew. 

AC'E-TaTE,  ti.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
acetic  acid  with  any  salifiable  base. 

ACE-Ta-TED,  a.    Combined  with  acetic  acid. 

A-CE'TIC,  a.  Relating  to  acetic  acid ;  as,  acetic 
ether.  Ure. 

A-CE'TIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  always  in  the  same  uni- 
form and  definite  proportions.  It  exists  in  vinegar 
in  a  dilute  and  impure  state. 

A-CE-TI-FI-eA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  ace- 
tous or  sour ;  or  the  operation  of  making  vinegar. 

Cyc. 

A-CeT'I-F¥.  v.  t.    To  convert  into  acid  or  vineear. 

Aikin. 

A-CET'I-F?,  v.  i.   To  turn  acid.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

AC-E-TIM'E-TER,  71.  [L.  acetum,  vinegar,  and 
utruov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
vinegar.  Ure. 

AC-E-TIME-TRY,  n.  The  act  or  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar,  or  the  proportion 
of  acetic  acid  contained  in  it.  Ure. 

AC'E-ToNE,  7i.  A  new  chemical  name  for  the 
pyro-acetic  spirit.  Ure. 

A-GE'TOUS,  \  a.    1.  Sour;  acid;  as,  acetous  spirit. 

AC-E-ToSE',  \  Boyle. 

2.  Causing  acetification  ;  as,  acetous  fermentation. 

A-CE'TOUS  ACID,  71.  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
impure  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  under  the  notion  that 
it  was  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  acetic  acid,  but  with  less 
oxygen.  It  is  now  known  that  no  such  acid  exists, 
sojliat  this  term  is  not  now  in  use. 

A-Ce'TUM,  71.  [L.  See  Acid.]  Vinegar;  a  sour 
liquor,  obtained  from  vegetables  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors, 
by  exposing  them  to  heat  and  air.     This  process  is 

_  called  the  acid  or  acetous  fermentation. 

ACHE,  (ake,)  ».  i.   [Sax.  ace,  ece ;  Gr.  u\£<u,  to  ache  or 
be  in  pain  ;  «\uc,  pain.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  be 
pressed.     Perhaps  the  Oriental  ply,  to  press.] 
Ake  would  be  a  better  spelling  of  this  word. 

1.  To  suffer  pain  ;  to  have  or  be  in  pain,  or  in 
continued  pain  ;  as,  the  head  aches. 

2.  To  suffer  grief,  or  extreme  grief;  to  be  dis- 
_  tressed  ;  as,  the  heart  aches. 

ACHE,  (ake,)  n.  Pain,  or  continued  pain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain.  It  de- 
notes a  more  moderate  degree  of  pain  than  pang, 
angitish,  and  torture. 

A-CHE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Achaia  in  Greece,  and 
to  a  celebrated  league  or  confederacy  established 
there.  This  state  lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  with- 
in Peloponnesus. 

A-CHE'NI-UM,  71.  [Gr.  a\nv,  poor.]  In  botany,  a 
small  bony  fruit,  consisting  of  a  single  seed,  which 
neither  adheres  to  the  pericarp  nor  op^ns  when  ripe. 

A-GHERN'AR,  71.  A  starof  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  constellation  Eridanus. 

ACH'E-RON,  n.  [Gr.  a\ac,  pain,  and  p>oc,  a  river 
or  stream.]  A  fabled  river  of  hell  or  the  lower  re- 
gions. Ancient  Poets. 

ACH'ER-SET,  77.  An  ancient  measure  of  corn,  sup- 
posed_to  be  about  eight  bushels.  Encyc. 

A-CHIeV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Achieve.]  That  may 
be  performed  Barrow. 

A-CHIEV'ANCE,  n.     Performance.  Elynl 

A-CHIeVE',  v.  ft  [Fr.  achever,  to  finish;  Arm. 
acchui;  old  Fr.  chever,  to  come  to  the  end,  from  Fr. 
chef,  the  head  or  end ;  old  Eng.  cheve ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  acabar,  from  cabo,  end,  cape.     See  Chief.] 

1.  To  perform,  or  execute  ;  to  accomplish ;  to 
finish,  or  carry  on  to  a  final  close.  It  is  appropri- 
ately used  for  the  effect  of  efforts  made  by  the 
hand  or  bodily  exertion  ;  as,  deeds  achieved  by  valor. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain,  as  the  result  of  exertion. 


Show  all  die  spoils  by  valiant  kings  achieved. 


Prior. 


A-CHIeV'-ED,  pp.  Performed;  obtained;  accom- 
plished. 

A-CHIEVE'MENT,  n.  The  performance  of  an 
action. 

2.  A  great  or  heroic  deed ;    something   accom- 
plished by  valor,  or  boldness. 

3.  An  obtaining  by  exertion. 

4.  An  escutcheon   or  ensigns  armorial,   granted 
for  the  performance  of  a  great  or  honorable  action. 

Encyc. 

A-CHIEV'ER,  n.  One  who  accomplishes  a  purpose, 
or  obtains  an  object  by  his  exertions. 

A-CHIeV'ING,  ppr.  Performing;  executing;  gain- 
ing. 

ACII'tNG, />r>r.  or  a.  [See  Ache.]  Being  in  pain; 
suffering  distress. 

ACH'ING,  71.     Pain  ;  continued  pain  or  distress. 

A'CHI-OTE,  71.  The  nnotta,  a  tree,  and  a  drug 
used  for  dyeing  red.  The  bark  of  the  tree  makes 
good  cordage,  and  the  wood  is  used  to  excite  fire 
by  friction.     [See  Asotta.]  Clavigcro. 
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AGH'I-RITE,  7t.     A  synonym  of  Dioptase 
A-eiILAM-YD'E-OUS,  a.  [a  neg.  and  Gr.  xAapuc,  a 
garment.]     In  botany,  naked,  having  no  floral  en- 
_  velope.  Lindley. 

A'CHOR,  n,     [Gr.  a\ojp,  sonlcs  capitis.] 

1.  The  scald  head,  a  disease  forming  scaly  erup- 
tions, supposed  to  be  a  critical  evacuation  of  acri- 
monious humors  ;  a  species  of  herpes. 

Hooper.     Quincy. 

2.  In  mythology,  the  god  of  flies,  said  to  have 
been  worshiped  by  the  Cyreneans,  to  avoid  being 
vexed  by  those  insects.  Eiwyc. 

A€H-RO-MAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  xpoipa, 
color.] 

Destitute  of  color.  Achromatic  telescopes  are 
formed  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  which  separate 
the  variously  colored  rays  of  light  to  equal  angles 
of  divergence,  at  different  angles  of  refraction  of 
the  mean  ray.  In  this  case,  the  rays  being  made 
to  refract  toward  contrary  parts,  the  whole  ray  is 
caused  to  deviate  from  its  course,  without  being 
separated  into  colors,  and  the  optical  aberration 
arising  from  the  various  colors  of  light,  is  pre- 
vented. This  telescope  is  an  invention  of  Dollond. 
Nicholson* 

ACH-RO-MA-TIC'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
achromatic. 

ACH-RO'MA-TISM,  n  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  xpw/<<i, 
color.] 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  primary  colors,  which 
accompany  the  image  of  an  object  seen  through  a 
prism  or  lens.  Brande. 

2.  The  state  of  being  achromatic ;  as,  the  achro- 
matism of  a  lens.  Ctjc. 

A-CJ€'t[-L^E,  71.  pi.  [L.  acicula.]  The  spines  or 
prickles  of  some  animals  and  plants.  Cyc. 

A-CIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  acicula,  Priscian,  a  needle, 
from  Gr.  wen,  L.  acics,  a  point.    See  Acid.] 

In  the  shape  of  a  needle  ;  having  sharp  points 
like  needles.  Kirwau.    Martyn. 

An  acicular  prism  is  when  the  crystals  are  slender 
and  straight.  Phillips. 

A  CICU-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  needles, 
or  prickles. 

A-Cie'lI-LATE,  a.  [L.  acicula,  a  needle.]  In  the 
form  of  a  needle. 

A-ClC'll-LI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  needles. 

ACID,  a.  [L.  acidus ;  Sax.  meed,  vinegar  ;  from  the 
root  of  acics,  edge ;  Gr.  ami ;  W.  awe,  an  edge  or 
point.     See  Edge.] 

Sour,  sharp  or  biting  to  the  taste ;  having  the 
taste  of  vinegar ;  as,  acid  fruits  or  liquors. 

ACID,  71.  In  common  language,  a  sour  substance. 
In  chemistry,  a  compound  capable  of  uniting  with 
salifiable  bases,  and  thereby  forming  salts.  An  acid 
may  be  composed  either  of  a  simple  or  compound 
acidifiahle  base  united  with  one  or  more  acidifying 
principles.  Those  acids  which  were  first  recog- 
nized were  sour  to  the  taste  (hence  the  name)  and 
capable  of  reddening  blue  vegetable  colors.  Many 
acids  are  now  known  which  have  neither  of  these 
properties.  An  acid  is  always  the  electro-negative 
ingredient  of  a  salt. 

AC-ri)-IP'ER-OUS,  a.  [acid  and  L.  fero.]  Con- 
taining acids,  or  an  acid. 

Aculiferous  minerals  are  such  as  consist  of  an 
earth  combined  with  an  acid,  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
aluminite,  &c.  Phillips. 

A-CTD'1-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  acidify.] 

Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  acid,  by  union 
with  an  acidifying  principle. 

A-CID-I-FI-Ca'TION,   7i.      The  act  or    process  of 
acidifying  or  changing  into  an  acid. 

A-CID'I-FI-jED,  pp.  Made  acid ;  converted  into  an 
acid. 

A-CID'I-FI-ER,  n.  A  simple  or  compound  principle, 
whose  presence  is  necessary  for  acidity.  The  ele- 
mentary acidifying  principles  are  oxygen,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  Cyanogen  may  be  named  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  compound  acidifying  principle,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  one  or  two  more.  No  acid  is  known 
which  does  not  contain  one  of  these  substances. 

A-CID'I-F?,  v.  t.  [acid  and  h.  facio.] 

To  make  acid ;  but  appropriately,  to  convert  into 
an  acid,  chemically  so  called,  by  combination  with 
any  substance. 

A-CID'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  acid  ;  convert- 
in£  into  an  acid ;  having  power  to  change  into  an 
acid.  Oxygen  is  called  an  acidifying  principle  or 
element. 

AC-ID-IM'E-TER,  71.  [acid  and  Gr.  pcrpov,  meas- 
ure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
acids.  Ure. 

A-CID'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  acidite,  from  acid.] 

The  quality  of  being  sour;  sourness;  tartness; 
sharpness  to  the  taste. 

AC'ID-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  being  sour;  acidity. 
A-CID'IJ-LjE,  n.  pi.    Medicinal  springs  impregnated 

with  carbonic  acid.  Parr 

A-CID'lI-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  acidulus,  slightly  sour; 
Fr.  aciduler,  to  make  slightly  sour.     See  Acid.] 
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To  tinge  with  an  acid ;  to  make  acid  rn  a  mod- 
erate degree.  ArbuthnoU 
A-CID'IJ-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Tinge;!  with  an  acid  ; 

made  slightly  sour. 
A-C(D'I|-La-TING,  ppr.    Tinged  with  an  acid 
ACID-IJLE,       j  re.     In  chemistry,  a  salt,  in   which 
A-CID'IJ-LUM,  j      the  acid  is  in  excess ;  as,  tartaric 

acidulum,  oxalic  acidulum. 
A-CID'TJ-LOUS,  a.     [L.  acidulus.     See  Acid.] 
Slightly  sour  ;  sub-acid  ;  as,  acidulous  sulpnate 
Acidulous  mineral  waters,   are   such   as   contain 
carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

ACI-FORM,  a.    [L.  acus,  a  needle,  and  forma,  form.] 

Shaped  like  a  needle 
AC-1-Na'CEOUS,  a.    [L.]    Full  of  kernels. 
AC-I-NACI-FORM,  a.*    [L.  dcinaces,  a  cimeter,  Gr. 
aKiviiKoc,  and  L.  forma,  form.] 
*In  botany,  formed  like,  or  resembling  a  cimeter. 

Martyn. 
A-CIN'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  acinus,  a  grape  stone,  and 
forma,  shape.] 

Having  clusters  like  the  stones  of  grapes  ;  full  of 
small  kernels.  The  uvea  or  posterior  lamina  of  the 
iris  in  the  eye,  is  culled  the  aciniform  tunic,  from  its 
color  resembling  that  of  an  unripe  grape.       Parr 

AC/nsToUs'  i  a'     [From  L.  acinus.    See  Aciniform.] 
Consisting  of  minute  granular  concretions ;  used 
in  mineralogy.         '  Kirwan. 

ACIN-US,  h.     [L.] 

1.  In  botany,  one  of  the  small  grains  which  com- 
pose the  fruit  of  the  blackberry,  and  other  similar 
plants. 

2.  In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  ultimate 
secerning  follicles  of  glands,  or  the  granulations 
composing  the  structure  of  some  conglomerate 
glands,  as  the  liver. 

AC-I-PEN'SER,  71.  In  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  order  of  Chondropterygii,  having  an  obtuse 
head  ;  the  mouth  under  the.  head,  retractile  and 
without  teeth.  To  this  genus  belong  the  sturgeon, 
sterlet,  huso,  &.C.  Cyc. 

AC-KNOVVL'EDGE,  (ak-nol'edge,)  v.  1 1  [ad  and 
knowledge.      See   Know.] 

1.  To  own,  avow,  or  admit  to  be  true,  by  a 
declaration  of  assent ;  as,  to  acknowledge  the  being 
of  a  God. 

2.  To  own  or  notice  with  particular  regard. 

In  nit  thy  ways  acknowledge  God.  —  Prov.  iii.     Isa.  xxxifi. 

3.  To  own  or  confess,  as  implying  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

1  acknowledge  my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 
~Ps.  li.  and  xxxii. 

4.  To  own  with  assent ;  to  admit  or  receive  with 
approbation. 

He  that  acknowledged  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also.  — 1  John  U. 
2  Tim.  ii. 

5.  To  own  with  gratitude  ;  to  own  as  a  benefit ; 
as,  to  acknowledge  a  favor,  or  the  receipt  of  a  gift. 

They  his  i^iils  acknowledged  not.  Milton. 

6.  To  own  or  admit  to  belong  to;  as,  to  acknowl- 
edge a  son. 

7.  To  receive  with  respect. 

All  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge  that  they  arc  the  seed  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed.  —  Isa.  vi.     1  Cor.  xvi. 

8.  To  own,  avow,  or  assent  to  an  act  in  a  legal 
form,  to  give  it  validity  ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  deed 
before  competent  authority. 

AC-KNOWL'EDG--ED,  pp.  or  a.  Owned  ;  confessed ; 
noticed  with  regard  or  gratitude  ;  received  with  ap- 
probation ;  owned  before  authority. 

A€-KNOWL'EDG-ING,  ppr.  Owning  ;  confessing  ; 
approving ;  grateful :  but  the  latter  sense  is  a  Galli- 
cism, not  to  be  used. 

AC-KNOWL'EDG-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  owning ; 
confession ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault. 

2.  The  owning,  with  approbation,  or  in  the  true 
character  ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  God,  or  of  a 
public  minister. 

3.  Concession  ;  admission  of  the  truth  ;  as,  of  a 
fact,  position,  or  principle. 

4.  The  owning  of  a  benefit  received,  accompanied 
with  gratitude ;  and  hence  it  combines  the  idea  of 
an  expression  of  thanks.  Hence,  it  is  used  also  for 
something  given  or  done  in  return  for  a  favor. 

5.  A  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's  own  act,  to 
give  it  legal  validity  ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
deed  before  a  proper  officer. 

Acknowledgment-money,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
is  a  sum  paid  by  tenants,  on  the  death  of  their  land- 
lords, as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

Encyc. 
ACME,  (ak'my,)  71.     [Gr.  anpn.] 

The  top  or  highest  point ;  the  height  or  crisis  of 
any  thing.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  maturity  or 
perfection  of  an  animal.  Among  physicians,  the 
crisis  of  a  disease,  or  its  utmost  violence.  Old  med- 
ical writers  divided  the  progress  of  a  disease  into 
four  periods ;  the  arche,  or  beginning,  the  anabasis, 
or  increase,  the  acme,  or  utmost  violence,  and  the 
paraeme,  or  decline 
ACMFI'E,  71.  [Gr.  aicun,  a  pt  int.]    A  mineral  of  the 
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augite  family,  occurring  in  long,  pointed  crystals,  of 
a  dark  brownish  color,  and  a  bright  and  somewhat 
resinous  luster. 
ACNE,(ak'ny,)7i.     [Gr.] 

A  small,  hard  pimple  or  tubercle  on  the  face. 

Quincy. 
A-€oLD',   adv    Cold ;   very  cold ;  as,  Tom's  a-cold. 

[Obs.]  Shah. 

A-COL/O-GY,  it.     [Gr  okos  and  loyos.] 

The  doctrine  of  remedies,  or  the  materia  medica. 
A-COL'O-THIST,  (       r„  .      «,       , 

ACO-LYTH,  \  "•  LGr  •"'oXouScu.] 

In  the  ancient  church,  one  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  lighted  the  lamps,  brought  forward  the 
elements  of  the  sacraments,  attended  the  bishops, 
&c.  An  officer  of  the  like  character  is  still  em- 
ployedin  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Encyc. 

ACON-lTE,  71.    [L.  uconitum;  Gl.  axovirov.] 

The  herb  wolf's-bane,  or  monk's-hood,  a  poison- 
ous plant ;  and  in  poetry,  used  for  poison  in  general. 
A-CON'I-TIN,  7i.     A  poisonous  vegetable  principle  01 

alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  aconite.  Brande. 

A-€ON'TI-AS,  71.  [Gr.  okoi/tioc;  anovriov,  a  dart, 
from  ukojv.] 

1.  A  species  of  serpent,  called  dart-snake,  or 
jaculum,  from  its  manner  of  darting  on  its    prey. 

This  serpent  is  about  three  feet  in  length  ;  of  a  light 
gray  color,  with  black  spots  resembling  eyes  ;  the 
belly  perfectly  white,  ft  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean  isles  ;  is  the  swiftest  of  its  kind, 
and  coils  itself  upon  a  tree,  from  which  it  darts 
upon  its  prey. 

2.  A  comet  or.  meteor  resembling  the  serpent. 
A-COP',  adv.  [a  and  cope.] 

At  the  top.     [Ols.]  Jonson. 

A'GORN,  ?i.  [Sax.  mcern,  from  ac  or  ac,  oak,  and 
corn,  a  grain.] 

1.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak ;  an  oval  nut 
which  grows  in  a  rough  permanent  cup. 

The  first  settlers  of  Boston  were  reduced   to  the  necessity  of 
feeding  on  clams,  muscles,  ground-nuts,  and  acorne. 

B.  Trumbull. 

2.  In  marine  language,  a  small  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  of  a  conical  shape,  fixed  on  the  point  of 
the  spindle  above  the  vane,  on  the  mast  head,  to 
keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off.       Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  natural  history,  the  Lepas,  a  genus  of  shells 
of  several  species,  found  on  the  British  coast.  The 
shell  is  multivalvular,  unequal,  and  fixed  by  a  stem  ; 
the  valves  are  parallel  and  perpendicular,  but  they 
do  not  open,  so  that  the  animal  performs  its  func- 
tions by  an  aperture  on  the  top.  These  shells  are 
always  fixed  to  some  solid  body. 

a'CORN-jEU,  a.    Furnished  or  loaded  with  acorns ; 

fed  with  acorns.  Shak. 

ACOR-US,  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  aKopov.] 

1.  Sweet  flag,  or  sweet  rush. 

2.  In  natural  history,  blue  coral,  which  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  tree,  on  a  rocky  bottom,  in  some  parts 
of  the  African  seas.  It  is  brought  from  the  Cama- 
rones  and  Benin.  Encyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  this  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  great  galangal.  Encyc. 

A-€OS'MI-A,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Koopoc,  order, 
beauty.]  Irregularity  in  disease,  particularly  in 
crises ;  also,  ill  health,  with  loss  of  color  in  the 
face.  Parr.     Blancard. 

A-CO-TYL-E'DON,  71.  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  kotvMoojv, 
from  kotvXti,  a  hollow.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  in  which  the  seed-lobes,  or 
cotyledons,  are  not  present,  or  are  indistinct.  Part- 
ington. The  acotyledons  form  a  grand  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the  ferns,  lichens, 
&c,  and  correspond  to  the  Cryptogamia  of  Linnajus. 

a-CO-TYL-e'DON-OUS,  a.  Having  either  no  seed- 
lobes,  or  such  as  are  indistinct,  like  the  ferns,  lich- 
ens, &c. 

A-COUCH'Y,  71.  [Fr.  acouchi.]  A  small  species  of 
cavy,  the  olive  cavy ;  sometimes  called  the  Surinam 
rabbit. 

A-COUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  aKovcrixoc,  from  okovu),  to 
hear.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ears,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  or . 
to  the  doctrine  of  sounds. 

Acoustic  duct,  in  anatomy,  the  meatus  auditorms, 
or  external  passage  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  vessels,  in  ancient  theaters,  were  brazen 
tubes  or  vessels,  shaped  like  a  bell,  used  to  propel 
the  voice  of  the  actors,  so  as  to  render  them  audi- 
ble to  a  great  distance  ;  in  some  theaters  at  the  dis- 
tance of  400  feet.  Encyc. 

Acoustic  instrument,  or  auricular  tube;  called  in 
popular  language  an  car-trumpet.  Parr. 

Acoustics,  or  Acousmatics,  was  a  name  given  to 
such  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  as  had  not  com- 
pleted their  five  years'  probation. 

A-€OUS'TI€S,  71.  The  science  of  sounds,  teaching 
their  cause,  nature,  and  phenomena.  This  science 
is,  by  some  writers,  divided  into  diacoustics,  which 
explains  the  properties  of  sounds  coming  directly 
from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear  ;  and  catacoustics, 
which  treats  of  reflected  sounds.  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  considered  of  little  real  utility. 
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2.  In  medicine,  this  term  is  sometimes  used  for 
remedies  for  deafness,  or  imperfect  hearing. 

Quincy. 
A€-QUaINT',  v.  L      [Old    Fr.    accointer,   to    make 
known,   whence    accointance,  acquaintance.      (Au. 
.-  o   J 

Per.  lQyw^S 9  kunda,  knowing,  intelligent ;  Ger. 
kundc,  knowledge  ;  kund,  known,  public  ;  D.  kond 
or  kundc,  knowledge ;  Sw.  kind,  known ;  Dan. 
kiende,  to  know,  to  be  acquainted  with.  These 
words  seem  to  have  for  their  primitive  root  the 
Goth,  and  Sax.  hunnan,  to  know,  the  root  of  cun- 
ning; Ger.  kenncn;  D.  kanncn,  kan ;  Eng.  can  and 
ken ;  which  see.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  make  fully  or  intimately 
known  ;  to  make  familiar. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  Willi  grief.  —  lea.  liii. 

2.  To  inform  ;  to  communicate  notice  to ;  as,  a 
friend  in  the  country  acquaints  me  with  his  success. 
Of  before  the  object  — as  to  acquaint  a  man  uf  this 
design  —  has  been  used,  but  is  obsolete  or  im- 
proper. 

3.  To  acquaint  one's  self,  is  to  gain  an  intimate  or 
particular  knowledge  of. 

Acquaint  now  Oiyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace.  — Job  xxii. 
AC-Q.UAINT'ANCE,  n.t  Familiar  knowledge;  a 
state  of  being  acquainted,  or  of  having  intimate  or 
more  than  slight  or  superficial  knowledge;  as,  I 
know  the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with  him. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  a  more  slight  knowledge. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  well  known  ;  usually  per- 
sons we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  and  converse 
with,  but  not  standing  on  the  more  intimate  relation 
of  friendship. 

Lover  and  friend  hast  thou  put  far  from  me,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance into  darkness.  —  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
My  acquaintance  are  estranged  from  me.  — Job  xlx. 

Acquaintances,  in  the  plural,  is  used,  as  applied  to 
individual   persons   known  ;    but  more    generally, 
acquaintance  is  used  for  one  or  more. 
Acquaintant,  in  like  sense,  is  not  used. 

AC-QUAINT' ANCE-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Chalmers. 

A€-QUAINT'ED,  pp.  Known  ;  familiarly  known  ; 
informed  ;  having  personal  knowledge. 

AC-QUAINT'ING,  ppr.  Making  known  to;  giving 
notice  or  information  to. 

AC-QUEST',  n.     [L.  acquisitus,  acquiro.] 

1.  Acquisition  ;  the  thing  gained.  Bacon. 

2.  Conquest ;  a  place  acquired  by  force.    Bacon. 
AC-QUI-ESCE',  (ak-que-ess',)  v.  i.     [L.  acquiesco,  of 

ad  and  quiesco,  to  be  quiet ;  quies,  rest ;  Fr.  acqui- 
escer.] 

1.  To  rest  satisfied,  or  apparently  satisfied,  or  to 
rest  without  opposition  and  discontent,  usually  im- 
plying previous  opposition,  uneasiness,  or  dislike, 
but  ultimate  compliance,  or  submission ;  as,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

2.  To  assent  to,  upon  conviction  ;  as,  to  acquiesce 
in  an  opinion  ;  that  is,  to  rest  satisfied  of  its  cor- 
rectness, or  propriety. 

Acquiesced  in  ;  in  a  passive  sense  complied  with  ; 
submitted  to,  without  opposition  ;  as,  a  measure  has 
been  acquiesced  in. 

A€-QU1-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  quiet  assent;  a  silent 
submission,  or  submission  with  apparent  content  ; 
distinguished  from  avowed  consent  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  from  opposition  or  open  dis- 
content; as,  an  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  a 
court,  or  in  the  allotments  of  Providence. 

AC-QUI-ES'CENT,  a.  Resting  satisfied  ;  easy  ;  sub- 
mitting; disposed  to  submit.  Johnson. 

A€-QUX-ES'ClNG,p^r.  Quietly  submitting  ;  resting 
content. 

AO-QUlR-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  acquira- 
ble. Paley. 

AC-QUlR'A-BLE,  o.     That  may  be  acquired. 

AC-QUlRE',  p.  t.  f  [L.  acquiro,  ad  and  quaro,  to  seek, 
that  is,  to  follow,  to  press,  to  urge  ;  acquiro  signifies 
to  pursue  to  the  end  or  object;  Fr.  acqaerir;   Sp. 

adquirir ;   Ar.   )  «j    kara ;    Heb.   ipn  to   seek,  to 

make  toward,  to  follow.  The  L.  quaiswi,  unless 
contracted,  is  probably  from  a  different  root.  See 
Class  Gr.  and  Gs.] 

To  gain,  by  any  means,  something  which  is  in  a 
degree  permanent,  or  which  becomes  vested  or 
inherent  in  the  possessor ;  as,  to  acquire  a  title, 
estate,  learning,  habits,  skill,  dominion,  &.C  Plants 
acquire  a  green  color  from  the  solar  rays.  A  mere 
temporary  possession  is  not  expressed  by  acquire, 
but  by  gain,  obtain,  procure ;  as,  to  obtain  [not  ac- 
quire] a  book  on  loan. 

Descent  is  tile  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
acquired  his  estate,  by  right  of  representation,  as  his  heir  at 
law.  Blackatane. 

AG-Q,UIR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Gained,  obtained,  or  re- 
ceived from  art,  labor,  or  other  means,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  things  which  arc  bestowed  by  nature. 
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Thus  we  say,  abilities,  natural  and  acquired.  It 
implies  title,  or  some  permanence  of  possession. 

A€-QUIRE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquiring,  or  that 
which  is  acquired ;  attainment.  It  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural  gifts ;  as,  eloquence,  and  skill  in 
music  and  painting,  are  acquirements ;  genius,  the 
gift  of  nature.  It  denotes  especially  personal  attain- 
ments, in  opposition  to  material  or  external  things 
gained,  which  are  more  usually  called  acquisitions  : 
but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

AG-CIUIR'ER,  n.     A  person  who  acquires. 

A€-QUIR'ING,  n.     Acquirement. 

AC-QUlR'ING,  ppr.  Gaining,  by  labor  or  other 
means,  something  that  has  a  degree  of  permanence 
in  the  possessor. 

AG-QUT'RY,  n.  Acquirement.    [Not  used.]   Barrow. 

AC'QUIS-ITE,  a.     Gained,     [mt  used.]      Burton. 

A€-QUI-SI"TION,  n.  [L.  acquisitio,  from  acquisitus, 
acqutssivi,  which  are  given  as  the  part,  and  pret.  of 
acquiro;  but   qutesivi  is  probably   from   a  different 

root  ;  W.  ceisiaw  ;  Eth.  (T\  LU  UJ  chasas,  chas ;  Ar. 


.  ww.5  kassa,  to  seek.     Class  Gs.] 

1.  The  act  of  acquiring ;  as,  a  man  takes  pleasure 
in  the  acquisition  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  pos- 
session. 

2.  The  thing  acquired,  or  gained  ;  as,  learning  is 
an  acquisition.  It  is  used  for  intellectual  attainments, 
as  well  as  for  external  things,  property  or  dominion  ; 
and  in  a  good  sense,  denoting  something  estimable. 

AC-aUIS'I-TIVE,  a.  That  is  acquired  ;  acquired  ; 
[but  imprtqjer.]  Wottan. 

A€-QUIS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Noting  acquirement. 
A  word  is  said  to  be  used  acquisitively,  when  it  is 
used  with  to  or  for  following.        Lilly's  Grammar. 

A€-QUIS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Desire  of  possession; 
propensity  to  acquire. 

AC-QUIST',  n.   See  Accjuest.    [JVot  used.]    Milton. 

AC-QUIT',  v.  Li  [Fr.  acquitter;  W.  gadu,  gadaw  ;  L. 
cedo  ;  Arm.  kitat,  or  quytaat,  to  leave,  or  forsake  ;  Fr. 
quitter,  to  forsake  ;  Sp.  quitar  ;  Port,  quitar ;  It.  quitare, 
to  remit,  forgive,  remove  ;  D.  kmyten ;  Ger.  quittiren.] 
To  set  free ;  to  release  or  discharge  from  an  obli- 
gation, accusation,  guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or 
whatever  lies  upon  a  person  as  a  charge  or  duty  ; 
as,  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  ;  we  acquit  a  man 
of  evil  intentions.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 
object ;  to  acquit  from  is  obsolete.  In  a  reciprocal 
sense  as,  the  soldier  acquitted  himself  well  in  battle, 
the  word  has  a  like  sense,  implying  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  or  obligation.  Hence  its  use  in  express- 
ing excellence  in  performance;  as,  the  orator  acquitted 
himself  well,  that  is,  in  a  manner  that  his  situation, 
and  public  expectation,  demanded. 

AC-QUIT'.MENT,  n.  The  act  of  acquitting,  or  state 
of  being  acquitted.  Soutlu 

[This  word  is  superseded  by  Acquittal.] 

AC-QUTT'TAL,  n.  A  judicial  setting  free,  or  deliv- 
erance from  the  charge  of  an  offense,  as  by  verdict 
of  a  jury,  or  sentence  of  a  court ;  as,  the  acquittal 
of  a  principal  operates  as  an  acquittal  of  the  acces- 
sories. 

AC-aUIT'TANCE,  n.  A  discharge  or  release  from 
a  debt. 

2.  The  writing,  which  is  evidence  of  a  discharge ; 
a  receipt  in  full,  which  bars  a  further  demand. 

A€-aUIT'TANCE,  v.  L   To  acquit.    [Obs.]     Shale. 

AC-QUIT'TED,  pp.  Set  free,  or  judicially  dis- 
charged from  an  accusation  ;  released  from  a  debt, 
duty,  obligation,  charge,  or  suspicion  of  guilt. 

AC-QUlT'TlNG,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  accusation  ; 
releasing  from  a  charge,  obligation,  or  suspicion  of 
guilt. 

A-CRASE',   )  v.  U     To  make  crazy  ;    to  infatuate. 

A-CRAZE',  j      [See  Crazv.] 

2.    To  impair;  to  destroy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

ACRA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  anpacta,  from  a  priv.  and  Kpaatc, 
constitution  or  temperament.] 

1.  In  medical  autiwrs,  an  excess  or  predominancy 
of  one  quality  above  another,  in  mixture,  or  in  the 
human  constitution.  Bailey. 

2.  Excess ;  irregularity 

A'CRE,  (a'ker,)  n.  [Sax.  accr,  acera,  or  accr;  Ger. 
acker ;  D.  akker  ;  Sw.  acker ;  Dan.  agcr ;  W.  eg ;  Ir. 
acra;  Ice.  akr ;  Pers.  akkar ;  Gr.  aypoc  ;  Lat.  agcr. 
In  these  languages,  the  word  retains  its  primitive 
sense,  an  open,  plowed,  or  sowed  field.  In  English, 
it  retained  its  original  signification,  that  of  any  open 
field,  until  it  was  limited  to  a  definite  quantity  by 
statutes  31  Ed.  HI.  5  Ed.  I.  24  H.  VIII.  Cmccl, 
A  preferable  spelling  of  this  word  would  be  akcr.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  land,  containing  1G0  square  rods 
or  perches,  or  4840  square  yards.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish statute  acre.  The  acre  of  Scotland  contains 
6150  2-5  square  yards.  The  French  arpcut  differs 
not  greatly  from  the  English  standard  acre.  The 
Roman  jugcrum.  was  3300  square  yards. 

2.  In  the  Mogul's  dominions,  acre  is  the  same  as 
lac,  or  100,000  rupees,  equal  to  £12,500  sterling,  or 
55,500  dollars. 

Acre-fight ;  a  sort  of  duel  in  the  open  field,  formerly 
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fought  by  English  and  Scotch  combatants  on  their 
frontiers. 
Acre-tax ;  a  tax  on  land  in  England,  at  a  certain 

_  sum  for  each  acre,  called  also  acrcsluit. 

A'CRED,  a.    Possessing  acres  or  landed  property. 

Pope. 

ACRID,  a,     [Fr.  acre;  L.  acer.] 

Sharp  ;  pungent ;  bitter ;  sharp  or  biting  to  the 
taste  ;  acrimonious  ;  as,  acrid  salts. 

A€'RID-NESS,  n.    A  sharp,  bitter,  pungent  quality. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS,  a.  Sharp  ;  bitter  ;  corrosive  , 
abounding  with  acrimony. 

2.  Figuratively,  severe  ;  sarcastic ;  applied  to  lan- 
guage or  temper. 

AC-RI-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  sharpness  or 
bitterness. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  acrimonious. 

ACRI-MO-NY,  n.  t  [L.  aenmonta,  from  acer,  sharp. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  seems  to  denote  like- 
ness, state,  condition,  like  head,  hood,  in  knight- 
hood ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  from  the  same  root 
as  maneo,  Gr.  ptvw.] 

1.  Sharpness ;  a  quality  of  bodies,  which  cor- 
rodes, dissolves,  or  destroys  others ;  as,  the  acrimony 
of  the  humors.  Bacon. 

1 2.  Figuratively,  sharpness  or  severity  of  temper  ; 
bitterness  of  expression  proceeding  from  anger,  ill- 
nature,  or  petulance.  South. 
ACKI-SY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  x-pto-tc,  judgment.] 
A  state  or  condition  of  which  no  right  judgment 
can  be  formed  ;  that  of  which  no  choice  is  made ; 
matter  in  dispute ;  injudiciousness.     [Little  used.] 

Bailey. 

2.  In  medicine,  defect  of  crisis,  or  of  a  separation 
and  expulsion  of  morbific  matter  in  the  human 
body. 

A-€Rl'TAN,  7i.     )      [Gr.     aKptroc,    indiscernible.] 

A-CRl'TA,  it.  pi.  j  Terms  applied  to  that  divis- 
ion of  radiate  animals  in  which  there  is  no  distinct 
discernible  nervous  system,  and  no  separate  alimen- 
tary canal,  as  the  sponges,  polypes,  etc     Brande. 

AC'RI-TUDE,  n.     [See  Acrid.] 

An  acrid  quality  ;  bitterness  to  the  taste  ;  biting 
heat. 

AC'RI-TY,  ?i.    Sharpness;  eaaerness.     [Obsolete.] 

A-CRO-A-MAT'IC,  )  a.  [GF.  oKpoajiaTiKOS,  from 

A-CRO-A-MAT'IC-AL,  j      axpoaouat,  to  hear.] 

Abstruse  ;  pertaining  to  deep  learning;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  secret  doctrines  of  Aristotle.    Enfield. 

A-CRO-AT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  aKpoariw] 

Abstruse ;  pertaining  to  deep  learning  ;  and  op- 
posed to  exoteric.  Aristotle's  lectures  were  of  two 
kinds,  acroatic,  acroamatic,  or  esoteric,  which  were 
delivered  to  a  class  of  select  disciples,  who  had  been 
previously  instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning ; 
and  exoteric,  which  were  delivered  in  public  me 
former  respected  being,  God,  and  nature  ;  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  the  latter  were  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
policy.     The  abstruse  lectures  were  called  acroatics. 

Enfield. 

A-CRO-CE-RAU'NI-AN,  a,  [Gr.  aupa,  a  summit, 
and  Ktpawo'c,  thunder.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  certain  mountains,  between 
Epirus  and  Illyricum,  in  the  41st  degree  of  latitude. 
They  project  into  the  Adriatic,  and  are  so  termed 
from  being  often  struck  with  lightning.         Encyc. 

AC'RO-CHORD,  n.  [L.  acrochordus,  from  Gr. 
aKpti\opowv,  a  wart.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
serpents,  found  in  Java,  covered  entirely  with  small 
scales,  which  resemble  granulated  warts  when  the 
body  is  inflated.  P.  Cyc 

AC'RO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  aitpuc  and  yetvopat.]  A  cryp- 
togamic  or  acotyledonous  plant,  so  called  from  in- 
creasing, in  growth,  chiefly  at  its  extremity.  Brande. 

AC'RO-LITH,  n.  [Gr.  OKpac  and  Aitfuj.]  In  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  a  statue  whose  extremities 
were  of  stone.  Eltnes. 

A-CROL'ITH-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  acrolith ; 
formed  like  au  acrolith  ;  as,  an  acrolitltan  statue. 

Brande. 

A-CRo'MI-ON,  «.  [Gr.  axpoc,  highest,  and  wpoc, 
shoulder.] 

In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
which  receives  the  extreme  part  of  the  clavicle. 

Quincy. 

A-CRON'IG,         )   a.    [Gr.  tu/wc,  extreme,  and  vvti 

A-CRO.Vie-AL,  j       night.] 

In  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  rising  of  a 
star  at  sunset,  or  its  setting  at  sunrise.  This 
rising  or  setting  is  called  acronical.  The  word  is 
opposed  to  cosmical.  Bailey.   Encyc.  Johnson, 

A-CRON'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  aoronical  manner; 
at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun. 

A-CROP'O-LIS,  Ti.  [Gr.  aicpoc  and  iroAtj.]  A  cita- 
del ;  the  citadel  in  Athens. 

ACRO-SPIRE,  71.  [Gr.  aicpoc,  highest,  and  o-irtipu, 
a  spire,  or  spiral  line.] 

The  sprout  at  the  ends  of  seeds  when  they  begin 
to  germinate  ;  the  plume,  or  plumule,  so  called  from 
its  spiral  form.  Mortimer. 

AC'RO-SPIR -EH,  a.  Having  a  sprout,  or  having 
sprouted  at  both  ends.  Mortimer. 
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This,  and  the  preceding  word,  are  especially  used 
by  the  English  malsters. 
A-CROSS',  (a-kraus',)  prep,  [a  and  cross.  See  Cross.] 

1.  From  side  to  side,  opposed  to  along,  which  ia 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  athwart;  quite  over; 
as,  a  bridge  is  laid  across  a  river. 

2.  Intersecting;  passing  over  at  any  angle;  as,  a 
line  passing  across  another. 

A-eROS'Tie,  n.  [Gr.  aitpa,  extremity  or  beginning, 
and  <T7-ix"s,  order  or  verse.] 

A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines,  taken  in  order,  form  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, kingdom,  city,  Sec,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
composition,  or  some  title  or  motto. 

A-CROS'TIC,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  contains  an 
acrostic. 

A-eROS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
acrostic. 

A-€RO-TE-LEfj'TI€,  n.  [Gr.  anpoc,  extreme,  and 
tcKivtv,  end.] 

Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  an  appellation  given 
to  any  tiling  added  to  the  end  of  a  psalm  or  hymn ; 
as  a  doxology. 

t^O-xl^A,  n.  Vl.  |  [«'•  « W>  a  SUmmit"] 
In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  small  pedestals, 
usually  without  a  base,  anciently  placed  at  the  two 
extremes,  or  in  the  middle  of  pediments  or  frontis- 
pieces, serving  to  support  the  statues,  &c.  It  also 
signifies  the  figures  placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops 
of  churches,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  that  stand  in 
ranges  about  fiat  buildings  with  rails  and  balusters. 
Anciently  the  word  signified  the  extremities  of  the 
body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Encyc. 

A-CRO-Trc'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  acroter  ,  as, 
acroterial  ornaments.  P.  Cyc. 

A-€RO-THV:M'I-ON,  n.  [Gr.  a<poc,  extreme,  and 
Svuos,  thyme.] 

Among  physicians,  a  species  of  wart,  with  a  nar- 
low  basis  and  broad  top,  having  the  color  of  thyme. 
It  is  called  Thymus.'  Celsus. 

A-CROT'O-JIOUS,  a.  [Gr.  axpov,  top,  and  tcuuoi,  to 
cut.]  In  mineralogy,  having  a  cleavage  parallel  with 
the  top.  Dana. 

ACT,  v.  L  [Gr.  ayu>,  L.  ago,  to  urge,  drive,  lead, 
bring,  do,  perform  ;  or  in  general,  to  move,  to  exert 
force ;  Cantabrian,  eg,  force  ;  W.  egni ;  Ir.  eigcan, 
force  ;  Ir.  aigc,  to  act  or  carry  on  ;  eachdam,  to  do  or 
act  ;  actaim,  to  ordain  ;  eacht,  achl,  deed,  act,  condi- 
tion ;  Fr.  agir ;  It.  agire,  to  do  or  act.] 

I  To  exert  power;  as,  the  stomach  acts  upon 
food  ;  the  will  acts  upon  the  body  in  producing 
motion. 

2.  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  move. 

He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  art  or  rest.  Pope. 

3.  To  behave,  demean,  or  conduct,  as  in  morals, 
private  duties,  or  public  offices  ;  as,  we  know  not 
why  a  minister  has  acted  in  this  manner.  But  in 
this  sense,  it  is  most  frequent  in  popular  language  ; 
as,  how  the  man  acts  or  has  acted. 

To  act  up  to,  is  to  equal  in  action ;  to  fulfill,  or  per- 
form a  correspondent  action  ;  as,  he  has  acted  up  to 
his  engagement  or  his  advantages. 
ACT,  v.  L  To  perform ;  to  represent  a  character  on 
the  stage. 

Act  well  your  part ;  there  all  the  honor  lies.  Pope. 

2.  To  feign  or  counterfeit.  [Obs  or  improper.] 
With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  in  motion ;  to  actuate ;  to  regulate 
movements. 

Most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity.    South.  Locke. 

[i/i  tliis  latter    sense  obsolete,   and   superseded  by 
Actuate,  which  see.] 
ACT,  n.    The  exertion  of  power ;  the  effect,  of  which 
power  exerted  is  the  cause ;  as,  the  act  of  giving  or 
receiving 

In  this  sense,  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus,  to  discern  is  an  act  of  the  understanding  ;  to 
judge  is  an  actjoi  the  will. 

2.  That  which  is  done  ;  a  deed,  exploit,  or  achieve- 
ment, whether  good  or  ill. 

And  his   miracles  and  his  arts  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt.  —  Dent.  xi. 

3.  Action  ;  performance  ;  production  of  effects  ; 
as,  an  act  of  charity.  But  this  sense  is  closely  allied 
to  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence,  as  opposed 
to  a  possibility. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act,  but  in  possibility,  what 
they  afterward  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

5.  In  general,  act  denotes  action  completed;  but 
preceded  by  in,  it  denotes  incomplete  action. 

She  was  taken  in  the  very  act.  — John  viii. 

In  act  is  used  also  to  signify  incipient  action,  or 
a  state  of  preparation  to  exert  power ;  as,  "  In  act 
to  strike,"  a  poetical  use. 

6.  A  part  or  division  of  a  play  to  be  performed 
without  interruption  ;  after  which  the  action  is  sus- 
pended to  give  respite  to  the  performers.  Acts  are 
divided  into  smallef  portions,  called  scenes. 
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7.  The  result  of  public  deliberation,  or  the  decis 
ion  of  a  prince,  legislative  body,  council,  court  of 
justice,  or  magistrate  ;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judg- 
ment, resolve,  award,  determination  ;  as,  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  of  congress.  The  term  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  book,  record,  or  writing,  containing 
the  laws  and  determinations.  Also,  any  instru- 
ment in  writing  to  verify  facts. 

In  the  sense  of  agency,  or  power  to  produce  effects, 
as  in  the  passage  cited  by  Johnson  from  Shakspeare, 
the  use  is  improper. 

To  try  the  vigor  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayinents  to  their  act. 

Act,  in  English  universities,  is  a  thesis  maintained 
in  public,  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  or  to  show  the 
proficiency  of  a  student.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when 
masters  and  doctors  complete  their  degrees  is  also 
called  the  act,  which  is  held  with  great  solemnity. 
At  Cambridge,  as  in  the  United  States,  it  is  called 
commencement.  Encyc. 

Act  of  faith,  (auto  da  fe,)  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, is  a  solemn  day  held  by  the  Inquisition  for  the 
punishment  of  heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  ac- 
cused persons  found  innocent ;  or  it  is  the  sentence 
of  the  Inquisition. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  title  of  a  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  transactions 
of  the  apostles. 

Acts  of  Sederunt :  in  Scots  law,  statutes  made  by  the 
lords  of  session,  sitting  in  judgment,  by  virtue  of  a 
Scottish  act  of  parliament,  (1540,)  empowering  them 
to  make  such  constitutions  or  regulations  as  they 
may  think  expedient  for  ordering  the  procedure 
and  forms  of  administering  justice.  Brandc. 

Acta  Diurna  ;  among  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  gazette, 
containing  an  authorized  account  of  transactions  in 
Rome,  nearly  similar  to  our  newspapers. 

Acta  Populi,  or  Acta  Publica  ;  the  Roman  registers 
of  assemblies,  trials,  executions,  buildings,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  illustrious  persons,  &.C. 

Acta  Sanctorum ;  the  lives  and  reputed  miracles  of 
Romish  saints. 

Acta  Seuatus  ;  minutes  of  what  passed  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  called  also  Commenturii,  commentaries. 

ACT'ED,;;/).  Done;  performed;  represented  on  the 
stage. 

ACTI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Actium,  a  town  and  prom- 
ontory of  Epirus ;  as,  Action  games,  which  were 
instituted  by  Augustus,  to  celebrate  his  naval  victory 
over  Anthony,  hear  that  town,  Sept.  2,  B.  C.  31. 
They  were  celebrated  every  five  years.  Hence, 
Action  years,  reckoned  from  that  era.  Encyc. 

ACT'iNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Doing;  performing;  behaving; 
representing  the  character  of  another. 

ACT'ING,  n.  Action ;  act  of  performing  a  part  of  a 
play.  Shak.     Churchill. 

AC-TIN'I-A,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  anriv,  a  ray.]  A  genus 
of  Acalepha,  having  a  circle  of  tentacles  or  rays 
around  the  mouth  ;  including  the  animal  Mowers  or 
sea-anemones.  Cyc. 

AC-TIN'I-FORM,  a.  [Gr.  uktiv,  a  ray,  and  Lat. 
forma,  form.]     Having  a  radiated  form. 

AC-TIN'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  auriv,  a  ray,  and  \i8oc,  a 
stone.]  The  bright  green  variety  of  hornblende, 
occurring  usually  in  glassy  prismatic  crystals,  and 
also  fibrous.  Dana. 

AC-TIN-O-LIT'IC,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  actino- 
lite. 

AC-TIN-OM'E-TER,  n,  [Gr  oktiv,  a  ray,  and 
ucrpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Daubeny. 

ACTION,  n.     [L.  actio.     See  Act.] 

1.  Literally,  a  driving  ;  hence,  the  state  of  acting 
or  moving ;  exertion  of  power  or  force,  as  when  one 
body  acts  on  another  ;  or  action  is  the  effect  of  power 
exerted  on  one  body  by  another ;  motion  produced. 
Hence,  action  is  opposed  to  rest.  Action,  when 
produced  by  one  body  on  another,  is  mechanical  ; 
when  produced  by  the  will  of  a  living  being,  spon- 
taneous or  voluntary.     [See  Def.  3.] 

2.  An  act  or  thing  done ;  a  deed. 

The  Lord   ia  n  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  are  actions 
weighed.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

3.  In  mechanics,  agency  ;  operation  ;  driving  im- 
pulse ;  effort  of  one  body  upon  another  ;  as,  the 
action  of  wind  upon  a  ship's  sails ;  also,  the  effect 
of  such  action. 

4.  In  ethics,  the  external  signs  or  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  moral  agent ;  conduct ;  behavior  ; 
demeanor ;  that  is,  motion  or  movement,  with  respect 
to  a  rule  or  propriety. 

5.  In  poetry,  a  series  of  events,  called  also  the 
subject  or  fable  :  this  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  principal 
action,  which  is  more  strictly  the  fable,  and  the  in- 
cidental action  or  episode.  Encyc. 

6.  In  oratory,  gesture  or  gesticulation  ;  the  ex- 
ternal deportment  of  the  speaker,  or  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  attitude,  voice,  gestures,  and  counte- 
nance, to  the  subject,  or  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
>f  the  mind.  Encyc. 

7.  In  physiology,  the  motions  or  functions  of  the 
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body,  vital,  animal,  and  natural ;  vital  and  involun- 
tary, as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  animal, 
as  muscular,  and  all  voluntary  motions;  natural, 
as  manducation,  deglutition,  and  digestion.  Encyc. 

8.  In  law,  literally,  an  urging  for  right  ;  a  suit  or 
process,  by  which  a  demand  is  made  of  a  right ;  a 
claim  made  before  a  tribunal.  Actions  are  real, 
personal,  or  mixed ;  real,  or  feudal,  when  the  demand- 
ant claims  a  title  to  real  estate  ;  personal,  when  a 
man  demands  a  debt,  personal  duty,  or  damages  in 
lieu  of  it,  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury  to  person  or 
property  ;  and  mired,  when  real  estate  is  demanded, 
with  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained.  Actions  are 
also  civil  or  penal;  civd,  when  instituted  solely  in 
behalf  of  private  persons,  to  recover  debts  or  dam- 
ages; penal,  when  instituted  to  recover  a  penalty, 
imposed  by  way  of  punishment.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  a  right  of  actum ;  as,  the  law  gives  an  action 
for  every  claim.  Blackstone. 

A  chose  in  action,  is  a  right  to  a  thing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  possession.  A  bond  or  note  is  a  chose  in 
action,  [Fr.  cAo.se,  a  thing,]  and  gives  the  owner  a 
right  to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  money,  as  he  has 
an  absolute  property  in  a  right,  as  well  as  in  a  thing, 
in  possession. 

9.  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  especially  France, 
action  is  a  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  or  in  the  public  funds,  equivalent  to  our 
term  share ;  and  consequently,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  in  the  plural,  to  stocks.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  movable  effects. 

10.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  attitude  or  posi- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  passions  ;  as,  the  arm  ex- 
tended, to  represent  the  act  of  giving  or  receiving. 

11.  Battle  ;  fight ;  engagement  between  troops  in 
war,  whether  on  land  or  water,  or  by  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  combatants.  This  and  the  8th 
definition  exhibit  the  literal  meaning  of  action,  viz 
a  driving  or  urging. 

Quantity  of  action ;  in  physics,  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  a  body  by  the  space  it  runs  through  and  its 
velocity.  Encyc. 

In  many  cases  action  and  act  are  synonymous  ;  but 
some  distinction  between  them  is  observable.  Action 
seems  to  have  more  relation  to  the  power  that  acts, 
and  its  operation  and  process  of  acting  ;  and  act, 
more  relation  to  the  effect  or  operation  complete. 
Action  is  also  more  generally  used  for  ordinary  trans- 
actions ;  and  act,  for  such  as  are  remarkable,  or  dig- 
nified ;  as,  all  our  actions  should  be  regulated  by 
prudence  ;  a  prince  is  distinguished  by  acts  of  hero 
ism  or  humanity.  Encyc, 

Action-taking,  in  Shakspeare,  is  used  for  litigious. 

AC'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  will  bear  a  suit,  or  for 
which  an  action  at  law  may  be  sustained  ;  as,  to 
call  a  man  a  thief  is  actionable. 

AC'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  subjects  to 
legal  process. 

AC'TION-A-RY,  or  AC'TION-IST,  n.  In  Europe,  a 
proprietor  of  stock  in  a  joint-stock  company  ;  one 
who  owns  actions  or  shares  of  stock. 

ACT'IV-aTE,  v.  t.     To  make  active.  Bacon. 

ACT'IVE,  a.t  [L.  activus ;  Fr.  actif.] 

1.  That  has  the  power  or  quality  of  acting ;  that 
contains  the  principle  of  action,  independent  of  any 
visible  external  force  ;  as,  attraction  is  an  active 
power;  or  it  may  be  defined,  that  communicates 
action  or  motion,  opposed  to  passive,  that  receives 
action  ;  as,  the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  quick  motion,  or  the 
disposition  to  move  with  speed  ;  nimble  ;  lively  ; 
brisk  ;  agile  ;  as,  an  active  animal.     Hence, 

3.  Busy  ;  constantly  engaged  in  action  ;  pursuing 
business  with  vigor  and  assiduity  ;  opposed  to  dull, 
slow,  or  indolent ;  as,  an  active  officer.  It  is  also  op- 
posed to  sedentary  ;  as,  an  active  life. 

4.  Requiring  action  or  exertion ;  practical ;  opera- 
tive ;  producing  real  effects ;  opposed  to  speculative ; 
as,  the  active  duties  of  life. 

5.  In  grammar,  active  verbs  are  those  which  not 
only  signify  action,  but  have  a  noun  or  name  fol- 
lowing them,  denoting  the  object  of  the  action  or 
impression  ;  called  also  transitive,  as  they  imply  the 
passing  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  to  the 
object ;  as,  a  professor  instructs  his  pupils. 

6.  Active  capital,  or  wealth,  is  money,  or  property 
that  may  readily  be  converted  into  money,  and 
used  in  commerce  or  other  employment  for  profit. 

Hamilton. 

7.  Active  commerce. ;  the  commerce  in  which  a  na- 
tion carries  its  own  productions  and  foreign  com- 
modities in  its  own  ships,  or  which  is  prosecuted  by 
its  own  citizens;  as  contradistinguished  from  pas- 
sive commerce,  in  which  the  productions  of  one 
country  are  transported  by  the  people  of  another 
country. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  is  active ;  that  of  China  is  passive. 

It  may  be  the  interest  of  foreign  nations  to  deprive  us,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  an  actioe  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms. 

Federalist,  Hamilton. 

ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  active  manner;  by  action  ; 
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nimbly  ;  briskly.     In  grammar,  in  an  active  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  a  word  is  used  actively. 

AGT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  active  ; 
the  faculty  of  acting ;  nimbleness ;  quickness  of  mo- 
tion.    Less  used  than  Activity. 

AGT-IV'I-TY,  «.  The  quality  of  being  active  ;  the 
active  faculty  ;  nimbleness  ;  agility  ;  also,  the  habit 
of  diligent  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  business ;  as,  a 
man  of  activity.     It  is  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

Sphere  of  activity,  is  the  whole  space  in  which  the 
virtue,  power,  or  influence  of  any  object,  is  exerted. 
To  put  in  activity ;  a  French  phrase,  for  putting  in 
action  or  employment. 

ACT'LESS,  a.    Without  action  or  spirit. 

AGT'OR,  n.  He.  that  acts  or  performs  ;  an  active 
agent. 

2.  He  that  represents  a  character,  or  acts  a  part  in 
a  play  ;  a  stage  player. 

3.  Among  civilians,  an  advocate  or  proctor  in 
civil  courts  or  causes. 

AGT'RESS,  n.    A  female  who  acts  or  performs,  and 

especially  on  the  stage,  or  in  a  play. 
ACT'TJ-AL,  a.f  [Fr.  actuel.     See  Act.] 

1.  Real  or  effectual,  or  that  exists  truly  and  abso- 
lutely 5  as,  actual  iieat,  opposed  to  that  which  is 
virtual  or  potential ;  actual  cautery,  or  the  burning  by 
a  red-hot  iron,  opposed  to  potential  cautery,  or  a 
caustic  application,  that  may  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  the  body  by  a  different  process. 

2.  Existing  in  act ;  real ;  in  opposition  to  specula^ 
live,  or  existing  in  theory  only ;  as,  an  actual  crime. 

3.  Existing  at  the  present  time  ;  as,  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  the  country.  Burke. 

4.  In  theology,  actual  sin  is  that  which  is  commit- 
ted by  a  person  himself,  opposed  to  original  sin,  or 
the  corruption  of  nature  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated from  Adam. 

5.  That  includes  action. 

Besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  perfimnances.     [/Janlly 
legitimate.]      ~  &'litijc. 

AGT-TJ-AL'I-TY,  n.     Reality.  Huweis. 

ACT'tl-AL-LY,  adv.     In  fact ;  really  ;  in  truth. 

ACT'U-AL-IZE,  v.  U     To  make  actual. 

AST'll-AL-l'l-ING,ppr.    Making  actual.  Coleridge. 

A*CT'I[-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  actual. 

ACT'lj-A-RY,  ».     [L.  actuarivs.] 

A  registrar  or  clerk  ;  a  term  of  the  civil  law,  and 
used  originally  in  courts  of  civil  law  jurisdiction ;  but 
in  Europe  used  for  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 

In  England,  this  term  is  now  used  for  the  man- 
ager of  a  joint-stock  company,  particularly  of  an 
insurance  company.  P.  Cyc. 

In  America,  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  manager 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

ACT'IJ-ATE,  a.     Put  in  action.     [Little  used.] 

ACT'lJ-ATE,  o.  t.  [from  act.] 

To  put  into  action  ;  to  move  or  incite  to  action  ; 
as,  men  are  actuated  by  motives,  or  passions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  in  the  sense  of 
invigorate,  noting  increase  of  action  ;  but  the  use  is 
not  legitimate. 

AGT'U-A-TED,  pp.     Put  in  action;  incited  to  action. 

AeT'l|-A-TING,  ppr.  Putting  in  action  ;  inciting  to 
action. 

AeT-Q-A'TIOlV,  7i.  The  state  of  being  put  in  ac- 
tion ;  effectual  operation.  Glanville. 

AGT'US,  n.  Among  the  Romans,  a  measure  in 
building  equal  to  120  Roman  feet.  In  a)icient  agri- 
culture, the  length  of  one  furrow. 

AG'IJ-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  acuo,  to  sharpen.    See  Acid.] 
To  sharpen  ;  to  make  pungent,  or  corrosive.    [Lit- 
tle used.]  Harvey. 

A€-IJ-I"TION,  n.  [from  L.  acuo,  to  sharpen.]  The 
sharpening  of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect. 

A-€0'LE-ATE,  a.  [L.  aculens,  from  aevs,  {Jr.  iu-ij,  a 
point,  and  the  diminutive  ul.     See  Acid.] 

In  botany,  having  prickles,  or  sharp  points  ;  point- 
ed ;  used  chiefly  to  denote  prickles  fixed  in  the 
bark,  in  distinction  from  thorns,  which  grow  from 
the  wood.  Milne. 

2.    In  zoology,  having  a  sting,  or  prickles. 

A-GO'LE-I,  n.  pi.  [L.1   In  botany  anii  zoology,  prickles. 

A€'tJ-LOff,  or  AC'TT-LOS,  n.  [Gr.  wctiAoc,  proba- 
bly from  ac,  an  oak.] 

The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or  scarlet  oak. 

A-CO'MEM,  ft.     [L.  acumen,  from  acus  or  acuo.] 

A  sharp  point ;  and  .figuratively,  quickness  of 
perception,  penetration  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination. 

A-e.O'MIN-ATE,  a.*  [L.  acuminata*,  from  acumen.) 
Having  a  long    projecting   and   highly   tapering 
point.  De  Cuudotle. 

A-CO'MIN-a-TEI),  a.     Sharpened  to  a  point. 

A-CIJ-M1N-.VT10N,  «.  A  sharpening;  termination 
in  a  sharp  point. 

AC-l;-l'UNe-TfJR-A'TION,  n.  "See  Acut-dkcture. 

Ae-q-PUNG'TtJRE,  ft.  [I,,  acus,  needle,  ami  pit nc- 
turu,  or  punctua,  a  pricking.] 

A  surgical  operation,  performed  by  pricking  the 
part  affected  with  a  needle,  as  in  headaches  and 
lethargies.  Encyc. 

A-GOTE',  a.*  i  [L.   acutus,  sharp-pointed  ;   Q.u.  from 
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aouo,  acus,  or  from  the  Oriental  "tn  Itad  or  chad, 
sharp,  Heb.  Ch.  Ar.] 
*1.  Sharp  at  the  end ;  ending  in  a  sharp  point ; 
opposed  to  blunt  or  obtuse.  An  acute  angle,  in  geom- 
etry, is  one  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or 
which  subtends  less  than  ninety  degrees.  An 
acute-angled  triangle,  is  one  whose  three  angles  are 
all  acute,  or  less  than  ninety  degrees  each.  An 
acute-angled  cone,  is  one,  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
which  is  acute. 

2.  Figuratively,  applied  to  mental  powers ;  pene- 
trating ;  having  nice  discernment ;  perceiving  or 
using  minute  distinctions;  opposed  to  dull  or  stupid ; 
as,  an  acute  reasoner. 

3.  Applied  to  the  ,'cnscs  ;  having  nice  or  quick  sen- 
sibility ;  susceptible  of  slight  impressions ;  having 
power  to  feel  or  perceive  small  objects  ;  as,  a  man 
of  acute  eyesight,  hearing,  or  feeling. 

4.  An  acute  disease,  is  one  which  is  attended  with 
symptoms  of  some  degree  of  severity,  and  comes 
speedily  to  a  crisis,  as  a  pleurisy  ;  opposed  to 
chronic. 

5  An  acute  accent,  is  that  which  elevates  or 
sharpens  the  voice. 

6.    In  music,  acute  is  applied  to  a  tone  which  is 
sharp,  or  high  ;  opposed  to  grave. 
*7.   In  botany,  ending  in  an  acute  angle,  as  a  leaf 
or  perianth.  Martyn. 

A-GuTE'LY,  adv.    Sharply ;  keenly  ;  with  nice  dis- 
crimination. 
A-GOTE'NESS,  71.      Sharpness ;    but    seldom    used 
in  this  literal  sense,  as  applied  to  material  things. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  faculty  of  nice  discernment  or 
perception ;  applied  to  the  senses,  or  the  under- 
standing. Ryan  acuteness  of  feeling,  we  perceive 
small  objects  or  slight  impressions  ;  by  an  acuteness 
of  intellect,  we  discern  nice  distinctions. 

3.  Sharpness,  or  elevation  of  sound,  in  rhetoric 
or  music.  Boyle. 

4.  Violence  of  a  disease,  which  brings  it  speedily 
to  a  crisis. 

A-CU-TlA'TOR,  71.  In  the  middle,  ages,  a  person 
whose  office  was  to  sharpen  instruments.  Refore 
the  invention  of  lire-arms,  such  officers  attended 
armies  to  sharpen  their  instruments.  Encyc. 

AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  to.     It  is  probably 


come  near,  to  approach  ;  from  which  root  we  may 
also  deduce  at.  In  composition,  the  last  letter  is 
usually  changed  into  the  first  letter  of  the  word  to 
which  it  is  prefixed.  Thus  for  adclamo,  the  Romans 
wrote  acclamo  j  for  adgredior,  aggredior ;  for  ail- 
firmo,  ajjirmo  ,*  for  adlego,  allego ,•  for  atlpouo,  ap- 
pono;  for  adripio,  arripio;  for  adscribo,  ascribo  ;  for 
adtineo,  altineo.  The  reason  of  this  change  is  found 
in  the  ease  of  pronunciation,  and  agreeableness  of 
the  sounds. 

Ad  homincm;  to  the  man;  in  logic,  an  argument 
adapted  to  touch  the  prejudices  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

Ad  inquirendum  ;  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  command- 
ing inquiry  to  be  made. 

Ad  libitum;  at  pleasure;  in  music,  applied  to  a 
part  or  accompaniment  which  may  be  performed  or 
not,  without  interfering  with  the  composition. 

Ad  valorem  ;  according  to  the  value  ;  in  commerce 
and  finance,  terms  used  to  denote  duties  or  charges 
laid  upon  goods,  at  a  certain  rati;  per  cent,  upon 
their  value,  as  stated  in  their  invoices  ;  in  opposition 
to  a  specific  sum  upon  a  given  quantity  or  number. 
A-DAC'TYL,  71.     [Gr.  .1  priv.  and  SuktuIiis,  a  digit.] 

In  zoology,  a  locomotive  extremity  without  digits. 

Brando. 
AD'AGE,  n.  t  [L.  adagium,  or  adagio  ,•  It.  adagio.] 

A  proverb  ;  an  old  saying,  which  has  obtained 
credit  by  long  use ;  a  wise  observation  handed  down 
from  antiquity. 
AD-A'GI-O,  n.  [It.  adagio,  a  compound  of  ad  and 
agio,  leisure  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ocio ;  L.  otiuni ;  Fr. 
aise  ;  Eng.  ease.] 

In  music,  a  slow  movement.  A  piece  of  music, 
to  be  performed  in  adagio  ;  as,  an  adatjio  of  Haydn. 
As  an  adverb,  slowly,  leisurely,  and  with  grace. 
When  repeated,  adamo,  atlagio,  it  directs  the  move- 
ment to  be  very  slow. 
AD'AM,  n.  In  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Elh.  Ar.  Man  ;  prima- 
rily, the  name  of  the  human  species,  mankind  ; 
appropriately,  the  first  Man,  the  progenitor  of  the 
human  race.  The  word  signifies  form,  shape,  or 
suitable  form  ;  hence,  species.  As  a'verb,  the  word 
signifies,  in  Hthiopic,  to  please  or  be  agreeable;  in 
Arabic,  to  join,  unite,  or  be  accordant,  to  agree.  It 
is  evidently  connected  with  nm  damah,  Heb.  Ch. 
Syr.,  to  be  like  or  equal,  to  form  an  image,  to  assim- 
ilate ;  whence  the  sense  of  likeness,  image,  form, 
shape  ;  Gr.  of/itts,  a  body,  like.     [See  Man.] 

Adam's  apple  ;  a  species  of  citron,  [see  CiTnoN  ;] 
also,  the  prominent  part  of  the  throat. 

Adam's  needle ;  the  popular  name  of  the  yucca,  a 
plant  of  four  species,  cultivated  in  gardens.     Of  the 
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roots,  the   Indian*  made  a  kind  o£  bread.      [See 
Yucca.] 

AD'A-MANT,  7t.  [Gr.  afapnc  ;  L.  adamas;  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  W  ehedvaen,  a  lodestone,  from 
ehed,  to  fly  or  move,  and  vacn,  or  maen,  a  stone. 
Chaucer  uses  adamant  for  the  lodestone.  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  lin.  1182.  Ger.  diamant  is  adamant  and 
diamond  ;  Sp.  diamante ;  Sw.  damant ;  Fr.  aimant, 
lodestone.     See  Diamond.] 

A  stone  imagined  by  some  to  be  of  impenetra- 
ble hardness  ;  a  name  given  to  the  diamond  and 
other  substances  of  extreme  hardness.  The  name 
has  often  been  given  to  the  lodestone  ;  as,  you  draw 
me,  you  hard-hearted  -adamant.  Shah.  But  in  mod- 
ern mineralogy  it  has  no  technical  signification. 

AD-A-MANT-E'AN,  a.    Hard  as  adamant.  Milton. 

AD-A-MANT'INE,  a.  Made  of  adamant ;  having 
the  qualities  of  adamant ;  that  can  not  be  broken, 
dissolved,  or  penetrated  ;  as,  adamantine  bonds,  or 
chains. 

Adamantine  spar ;  a  variety  of  corundum,  witn 
gray,  brown,  or  greenish  shades.  This  stone  is 
very  hard,  and  of  difficult  fusion.  Dana. 

AD-AM'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Adam.  Adamic  earth, 
is  the  term  given  to  common  red  clay,  so  called  by 
means  of  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  Adam  means 
red  earth. 

AD'AM-ITES,  71.  pi.  In  church  histanj,  a  sect  of 
visionaries,  who  pretended  to  establish  a  state  of 
innocence,  and,  like  Adam,  went  naked.  They 
abhorred  marriage,  holding  it  to  be  the  effect  of  sin. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  this 
sect ;  one  as  late  as  the  I5th  centurv.  Encyc. 

AD-AM-IT'IG,  a.     Like  the  Adamites.  Taylor. 

AD-AN-SO'NI-A,  71.  Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  monkey's 
bread,  or  African  calabash-tree.  It  is  a  genus  of 
one  species,  called  baobab,  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
stem  rises  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  but  is 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy-eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  branches  shoot  horizontally  to  the 
length  of  sixty  feet,  the  ends  bending  to  the  ground. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  covered  with  a  greenish 
down,  under  which  is  a  hard,  ligneous  rind.  It 
hangs  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicle  two  feet  long,  arid 
contains  a  white,  spongy  substance.  The  leaves 
and  bark,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by  the 
negroes  as  pepper  on  their  food,  to  promote  perspi- 
ration. The  tree  is  named  from  M.  Adanson,  who 
has  given  a  description  of  it.  Encyc. 

AD'A-PIS,  71.  An  animal  of  the  pachydermatous 
order  of  mammals,  somewhat  resembling  a  hedge- 
hog :  now  extinct.  Buckland. 

A-DAPT',  v.  t.  [Sp.  adaptor  ;  It.  adattare ;  L.  ^  r.nd 
upto,  to  fit ;  Gr.  omtv.] 

To  make  suitable  ;  to  fit,  or  suit ;  as,  to  adapt  an 
instrument  to  its  uses  ;  we  have  provision  adapted 
to  our  wants.  It  is  applied  to  things  material  or 
immaterial. 

A-DAPT-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  71.      The  qualitv   of  being 

A-DAPT' A-RLE-NESS,  j      capable  of  adaptation. 

A-DAPT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  adapted. 

AD-APT-a'TION,  71.  The  actof  making  suitable,  or 
the  state  of  being  suitable,  or  fit ;  fitness. 

A-DAPT'ED,  pp.     Suited  ;  made  suitable  ;  fitted. 

A-D  APT'ED-NESS,  7i.  State  of  being  adapted ;  suit- 
ableness. 

A-DAPT'ER,  71.    One  who  adapts. 
2.  In  chemistry.     See  Adopter. 

A-DAPT'ING,  ppr.     Suiting  ;  making  fit. 

A-DAP'TION,  n.  Adaptation  ;  the  act  of  fitting. 
[Little  used,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 

A-DAPT'NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  fitted.  [JVot 
used.]  JVcwtiM. 

a'DaR,  71.  A  Hebrew  month,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  12th  of  the  sacred  and  6th  of  the  civil  year;  so 
named  from  ~HN,  to  become  glorious,  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  vegetation,  in  that  month,  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  ParkhursL 

AD  AR-PITRI-UM,  [L.j     At  will  or  pleasure. 

A-DaR'CE,  n.     [Gr.  aSapmis.] 

A  saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in  marshy 
grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  lax  and  porous,  like  bas- 
tard sponge,  and  used  to  clear  the  skin  in  leprosy, 
tetters,  &c.  Qitincij.     Plot. 

A-DXUNT',  v.  t.  To  subdue.  [JVot  used.  See 
Daunt.]  Skeltun. 

AD-AW',  v.  U     To  daunt ;  to  subject.     [J/at  used.] 

Sprns'T. 

A-DaVS', adv.     On  or  in  days  ;  as  in  the  phrase  now 

a-daus. 
AD   CAP-TAJf'DUM,  [L.]     To  captivate;   ad  enp- 

tandum  valgus,  to  please  and  attract  the  populace. 
AD-CORTO-RATE,  ti.  t.     To  unite  one  body   with 

another. 
ADD,  r.  r*t  [E-  addo,  from  ad  nnd  do,  lo  give.] 

1.  To  set  or  put  together,  join,  or  unite  ;  as,  one 
thing  or  sum  to  another,  in  an  aggregate;  as,  add 
three  to  four,  the  sum  is  seven. 

2.  To  unite  in  idea  or  consideration  ;  to  subjoin  :  as 
to  what  has  been  alleged,  let  litis  argument  be  added. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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3.  To  increase  number. 

Thou  shall  add  three  cities  more  of  refuge.  —  Deut.  xix. 

4.  To  augment. 

Rehoboam  said,  1  will  add  to  your  yoke.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

Ye  shall  not.  add  to  the  word  which  1  command  you. —Deut.  iv. 

As  here  used,  the  verb  is  intransitive,  but  there 
may  oe  an  ellipsis. 

To  add  to,  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  equivalent  to 
give,  or  bestow  upon.  Gen.  xxx.  Matt.  vi.  In  Gal. 
li.  the  word  is  understood  to  signify  instruction  ; 
"  In  conference  they  added  nothing  to  me."  In 
narration,  he  or  they  added,  is  elliptical ;  he  added 
words,  or  what  follows,  or  he  continued  his  dis- 
course. 

In  general,  when  used  of  things,  add  implies  a 
principal  thing,  to  which  a  smaller  is  to  be  an- 
nexed, as  a  part  of  the  whole  sum,  mass,  or  number. 

AD-DEC  l-M ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ad  and  decimus,  tenth.] 
To  take,  or  to  ascertain  tithes.  Diet. 

ADD'ED,  pp.  Joined  in  place,  in  sum,  in  mass  or 
aggregate,  in  number,  in  idea,  or  consideration  ; 
united  ;  put  together. 

AD-DkEM',  v.  t.  [See  Deem.]  To  award ;  to  sen- 
tence.    [Little  used.] 

JW-DEJFDUM,n.;pl.  Ad-den'da.  [L.]  A  thing 
or  tilings  to  be  added  ;  an  appendix. 

AD'DER,  k.  [Sax.  tetter  or  alitor,  a  serpent  and 
poison  ;  D.  adder,  Qu.  Sax.  naidre,  a  serpent ;  Goth. 
nddr ;  G.  natter ;  W.  neider ;  Corn,  naddyr ;  Ir. 
natkair  ;  L.  natrix,  a  serpent.] 

A  venomous  serpent  of  several  species,  belonging 
to  the  viper  family. 

AD'DER-FLY,  n.  A  name  of  the  dragon-fly  or 
Libellula ;  sometimes  called  adder-bolt. 

AD'DEU'S-GRaSS,  n.  A  plant  about  which  ser- 
pents lurk. 

AD'DER'S-TONGUE,  n.  A  genus  of  ferns,  Ophio- 
glbssum,  whose  seeds  are  produced  on  a  spike  re- 
sembling a  serpent's  tongue. 

AD'DER'S-WORT,  n.  Snakeweed,  so  named  from 
its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  the  bite  of  serpents. 

AD-Dl-BIL'I  TY,  n.     The  possibility  of  being  added. 

Locke. 

AD'DI-BLE,  a.    [See  Add.]    That  may  be  added. 

Locke. 

AD'DICE,  n.    [Obs.]    See  Adz. 

AD-DICT',  a.     Addicted.     [Not  muck  used.] 

AD-DIGT',  v.  t.  [L.  addico,  to  devote,  from  ad  and 
dico,  to  dedicate.] 

To  apply  one's  self  habitually  ;  to  devote  time 
and  attention  by  customary  or  constant  practice. 
[Sometimes  in  a  good  sense.] 

They  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints. 
—  ICor.  xv. 

More,  usually,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  follow  customa- 
rily, or  devote,  by  habitually  practicing  that  which 
is  ill  ;  as,  a  man  is  addicted  to  intemperance. 

To  addict  one's  self  to  a  person  —  a  sense  borrowed 

from  the  Romans,  who  used  the  word  for  assigning 

debtors  in  service  to  their  creditors  —  is  found  in 

Ben  Jonson,  but  is  not  legitimate  in  English. 

AD-DI€T'ED,  pp.  f  Devoted  by  customary  practice. 

AD-DIGT'ED-NESS,  n.      The  quality   or  state  of 

being  addicted. 
AD-DI€T'tNG,  ppr.    Devoting  time  and  attention; 

practicing  customarily. 
AD-DIG'TION,  n.    The  act  of  devoting  or  giving  up 
in  practice  ;  the  state  of  being  devoted. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.  Shale. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  making  over  goods  to 
another  by  sale  or  legal  sentence  ;  also,  an  assign- 
ment of  debtors  in  service  to  their  creditors. 

Encyc. 
\DD'ING,  ppr.  Joining;  putting  together;  increasing. 
AD-DIT'A-MENT,  n.      [L.   additamentum,  from   od- 
ditis and  meut.     See  Add.] 

An  addition,  or  rather  the  thing  added,  as  furni- 
ture in  a  house ;  any  material  mixed  with  the 
principal'  ingredients  in  a  compound.  Ancient 
anatomists  gave  the.  name  to  an  epiphysis,  or  junc- 
tion of  bones  without  articulation.  [Little  used  in 
either  sense.'] 
AD-Dl"TION,  n.     [L.  additio,  from  addo.] 

1.  The  act  of  adding,  opposed  to  subtraction,  or 
diminution  ,■  as,  a  sum  is  increased  by  addition. 

U.  Any  thing  added,  whether  material  or  im- 
material. 

3  In  arithmetic,  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers in  one  sum  ;  also  the  rule  or  branch  of  arith- 
metic which  treats  of  adding  numbers.  Simple  ad- 
dition is  the  joining  of  sums  of  the  same  denom- 
ination, as  pounds  to  pounds,  dollars  to  dollars. 
Compound  addition  is  the  joining  of  sums  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  as  dollars  and  cents. 

4.  In  law,  a  title  annexed  to  a  man's  name,  to 
show  his  rank,  occupation,  or  place  of  residence  ; 
as,  John  Doe,  Esq. ;  Richard  Roe,  Gent. ;  Robert 
Dale,  Mason;  Thomas  Way,  of  Mac  York. 

5.  In  music,  a  dot  at  the  right  side  of  a  note,  to 
lengthen  its  sound  one  half. 

6.  In  heraldry,  something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms, 
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as  a  mark  of  honor,  opposed  to  abatements ;  as, 
bordure,  quarter,  canton,  gyron,  pile,  &c.    Encyc. 

7.  In  distilling,  any  thing  added  to  the  wash  or 
liquor  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

8.  In  popular  language,  an  advantage,  ornament, 
improvement ;  that  is,  an  addition  by  way  of 
eminence. 

AD-DI"TION-AL,  a.    That  is  added.     It  is  used  by 

Bacon  for  addition  ,-  but  improperly. 
AD-DI"TION-AL-LY,  ado.     By  way  of  addition. 
ADD'I-TIVE,  a.    That  may  be  added,  or  that  is  to 

be  added. 
ADD'I-TO-RY,  a.    That  adds,  or  may  add. 
AD'DLE,  a.     [W.  hadyl,  corrupt ;  hadlu,  to  decay,  to 

putrify  ;    Heb.  hl7\,  to  fail,  Ar.  jtXs*  hadala,   to 

decline,  and   \  O»os.  chadala,  to  frustrate,  to  fail,  to 
cease ;  Sax.  aidlian,  to  be  empty,  or  vain.] 

Unimpregnated ;  not  fecundated ;  also,  having 
lost  the  power  of  development ;  in  a  morbid  state  ; 
putrid  ;  applied  to  eggs.  Hence,  barren,  producing 
nothing. 

His  brains  grow  addle.  Dryden. 

AD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  addle  ;  to  make  corrupt  or 
morbid.  Scott. 

AD'DLiJD,  pp.  or  a.  Morbid,  corrupt,  putrid,  or 
barren.  Brown. 

AD'DLE-HEAD'ED,  )  a.     Having  empty  brains. 

AD'DLE-PA-TED,     i  Dryden. 

AD-DOOM',  v.  t.  [See  Doom.]  To  adjudge.  Spenser. 

AD-DORS'£D,  (ad-dorst',)  a.  [L.  ad  and  dorsum,  the 
back.] 

In  heraldry,  having  the  backs  turned  to  each 
other,  as  beasts. 

AD-DRESS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  adresscr;  Sp.  endereiar  ;  It. 
diriziure,  to  direct,  to  make  straight.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  L.  dirigo.     See  Dress.] 

1.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  suitable  dispositions  for  ; 
to  enter  upon  ;  as,  he  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
business. 

Turnus  addressed  his  men  to  single  fight.  Dryden. 

The  archangel   and  the  evil  spirit  addressing  themselves  for 
the  combat.  Addison. 

[This  sense  is,  I  believe,  obsolete  or  little  used.] 

2.  To  direct  words  or  discourse;  to  apply  to  by 
words  ;  as,  to  address  a  discourse  to  an  assembly  4 

*  to  address  the  judges. 

3.  To  direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter ;  or  to  direct 
and  transmit ;  as,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker.  Sometimes  it  is  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;  as,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Speaker, 
instead  of,  he  addressed  his  discourse  The  phrase 
is  faulty,  but  less  so  than  the  following:  To  such 
I  would  address  with  this  most  affectionate  petition. 

Young  Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addressed.       Dryden. 
The  latter  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an  elliptical 
phrase. 

4.  To  present  an  address,  as  a  letter  of  thanks  or 
congratulation,  a  petition,  or  a  testimony  of  respect ; 
as,  the  legislature  addressed  the  President. 

5.  To  court  or  make  suit  as  a  lover. 

6.  In  commerce,  to  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care 
of  another,  as  agent  or  factor  ;  as,  the  ship  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  merchant  in  Baltimore. 

AD-DRESS',  n.  A  speaking  to;  verbal  application; 
a  formal  manner  of  speech  ;  as,  when  introduced, 
the  President  made  a  short  address. 

2.  A  written  or  formal  application  ;  a  message  of 
respect,  congratulation,  thanks,  petition,  &x. ;  as, 
an  address  of  thanks  ;  an  officer  is  removable  upon 
the  address  of  both  houses  of  assembly. 

3.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another  ;  as,  a  man  of 
pleasing  address. 

4.  Courtship ;  more  generally  in  the  plural,  ad- 
dresses ;  as,  he  makes  or  pays  his  addresses  to  a  lady. 

5.  Skill ;  dexterity  ;  skillful  management ;  as,  the 
envoy  conducted  the  negotiation  with  aildress. 

6.  Direction  of  a  letter,  4ic.,  including  the  name, 
title,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Hence,  these  particulars  are  denom- 
inated it  man's  address. 

AD-DRESS'ED,  (ad-drest',)  pp.    Spoken  or  applied 

to;  directed;  courted;  consigned. 
AD-DRESS'ER,  n.     One  who  addresses  or  petitions. 
AD-DRESS'ING,  ppr.      Speaking    or    applying    to ; 

directing  ;  courting  ;  consigning. 
AD-DOCE',  v.  t.     [L.  adduco,  to  lead  or  bring  to ;  ad 

and  duco,  to  lead.     See  Duke.] 

1.  To  bring  forward,  present,  or  offer ;  as,  a  wit- 
ness was  adduced  to  prove  the  fact. 

2.  To  cite,  name,  or  introduce  ;  as,  to  adduce  an 
authority  or  an  argument. 

AD-DOC'-ED,  (ad-duste',)  pp.  Brought  forward; 
cited  ;   alleged  in  argument. 

AD-Du'CENT,  a.  Bringing  forward,  or  together  ;  a 
word  applietl  to  those  muscles  of  the  body  which 
pull  one  part  toward  another.     [See  Adductoii.] 

AD-Du'CER,  n.    One  that  adduces. 

AD-DO'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  adduced. 
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AD-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  forward ;  citing  in 
argument. 

AD-IKIG'TION,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  forward. 

AD-UUC'TIVE,  a.    That  brings  forward. 

AD-DUG'TOR,  n.     [h.] 

A  muscle  which  draws  one  part  of  the  body 
toward  another  ;  as  the  adductor  oculi,  which  turns 
the  eye  toward  the  nose  ;  the  adductor  pollicis  manus, 
which  draws  the  thumb  toward  the  fingers. 

AD-DULCE',   (ad-duls',)  v.  t.      [L.   ad  and  dulcis, 
sweet.]     To  sweeten.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

AD'EB,  n.  An  Egyptian  weight  of  210  okes,  each  of 
three  rotnlos,  which  last  is  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  less  than  the  English  pound.  But  at  Rosetta, 
the  adeb  is  only  150  okes.  Encyc. 

AD-E-LAN-Ta'DO,  n.     [Spanish.] 

A  governor  of  a  province ;  a  lieutenant-govemor. 
Robertson. 

AD'EL-ING,  n.  A  title  of  honor,  given  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  to  the  children  of  princes,  and  to  young 
nobles.  It  is  composed  of  adel,  or  rather  aethel,  the 
Teutonic  term  for  noble,  illustrious,  and  ling,  young, 
posterity.  Spelman.  Sw.  adelig  ,■  D.  edel  ,•  Ger.  edel 
and  adelig,  noble ;  Sp.  hidalgo.  We  observe  the 
term  in  many  Saxon  names  of  princes  ;  as,  Ethel-ioolf, 
noble  wolf,  or  noble  help  ;  Ethel-bald,  noble  bold  ; 

Ethel-bert,  noble  brightness.    Ar.    VjS  atlmla,  to  be 

well  rooted,  to  be  of  noble  stocK  or  birth.  Class  Dl. 
AD'E-EITE,  n.  Adelites  or  Almoganens,  in  Spain, 
were  conjurers,  who  predicted  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  Ed.  Encyc. 

A-DEL'O-POD,  re.     [Gr.  a  privative,  r)V/A',c,  apparent, 
and  trove,  foot.] 
An  animal  whose  feet  are  not  apparent.    Morin. 
AD-EMP'TION,  n.     [L.  adimo,  to  take  away  ;  of  ad 
and  e7no,  to  take.] 

In  the  civil  law,  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  dona- 
tion, or  the  like. 
AD-EN-OG'RA-PIIY,    n.     [Gr.  alni>,  a  gland,  and 
ypatpto,  to  describe.] 
That  part  of  anatomy  whichtrcats  of  the  glands. 
AD'EN-OID,  a.    [Gr.  aonv,  a  gland,  and  cirjoj,  form.] 

In  the  form  of  a  gland  ;  glandiform.  . 

AD-EN-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  doctrine 

of  the  glands.  Encyc. 

AD-EN-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  a<V,  a  gland,  and  Soyoc, 
discourse.] 

In  anatomy,  the  doctrine  of  the  glands,  their  na- 
ture, and  their  uses. 
AD'E-NOS,  n.     A  species  of  cotton,  from  Aleppo, 

called  also  marine  cotton. 
AD-EN-OT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  alyv,  a  gland,  and  ropn, 
a  cutting.] 

In  anatomy  and  surgery,  a  cutting  or  incision  of  a 
gland.  Morin. 

AD-EPT',  n.     [L.  adeptus,  obtained,  from  adipiscor.] 
One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed  in  any  art.     The 
term  is  borrowed  from  the  alchemists,  who  applied 
it  to  one  who  pretended  to  have  found  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  the  panacea.  Encyc. 
AD-EPT',  a.     Well  skilled ;  completely  versed  or  ac- 
quainted with.  Boyle. 
AD-EP'TION,  n.     [L.  adeptio.] 

An  obtaining;  acquirement.     [04s.]         Bacon. 
AD-EPT'IST,  re.     An  adept. 

AD'E-GUA-CY,  n.  [L.  adwquatus,  of  ad  and  cequatus, 
made  equal.] 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  equal  to,  proportion- 
ate, or  sufficient ;  a  sufficiency  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

The  adequacy  ot  supply  to  the  expenditure. 

V/ar  in  Disguise. 

AD'E-Q.UATE,  a.  Equal  ;  proportionate  ;  corre- 
spondent to  ;  fully  sufficient ;  as,  means  adequate 
to  the  object ;  we  have  no  adequate  ideas  of  infinite 
power. 

Adequate  ideas,  are  such  as  exactly  represent  then 
object. 

AD'E-UUXTE,  v.  U  To  resemble  exactly.  [JV01 
useful  Shelford. 

AD'E-QJJATE-LY,  adv.  In  an  adequate  manner ;  in 
exact  proportion  ;  with  just  correspondence,  repre- 
sentation, or  proportion ;  in  a  degree  equal  to  the 
object. 

AD'E-QJJATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ade- 
quate ;  justness  of  proportion  or  representation ; 
sufficiency. 

AD-E-aUA'TION,   71.     Adequateness.      [J\Tot  used.] 

Bp.  Barlow. 

AD-ES-SE-N  a'RI-ANS,  71.  pi.  [L.  adesse,  to  be  pres- 
ent.] 

In  church  histon/,  a  sect  who  hold  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  but  not  by 
transubstantiation.  They  differ,  however,  as  to 
this  presence  ;  some  holding  the  body  of  Christ  to 
be  in  the  bread  ;  others,  about  the  bread.       Encyc. 

AD-FECT'ED,  a.  In  algebra,  compounded  ;  consist- 
ing of  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Bailey. 
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AD-FIL'I-A-TED,   a.     Adopted  as  a  son.     [See  Af- 
filiate.] 

AD-FIL-r-  A  'TION,  n.    [L.  ad  and  fiUus,  a  son.] 

A  Gothic  custom,  by  which  the  children  of  a  for- 
mer marriage  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  a  succeeding  one ;  still  retained  in  some 
parts  of  Germany. 

5D  FP3VEM,    [L.1    To  the  end. 

AD-HERE',  v.  i.    [L.  adlunreo,  ad  and  hatreo,  to  stick  ; 
Ir.  adkarudh  ] 

1.  To  stick  to,  as  glutinous  substances,  or  by  nat- 
ural growth ;  as,  the  lungs  sometimes  adhere  to  the 
pleura. 

2.  To  be  joined,  or  held  in  contact ;  to  cleave  to. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  hold  to,  be  attached,  or  remain 
fixed,  either  by  personal  union  or  conformity  of  faith, 
principle,  or  opinion  ;  as,  men  adhere  to  a  party,  a 
leader,  a  church,  or  creed. 

4.  To  be  consistent ;  to  hold  together  as  the  parts 
of  a  system. 


Every  thiutj  adheres  together. 


Slia*. 


AD-HeR'ENCE,  n.t  The  quality  or  state  of  sticking 
or  adhering. 

2.  Figuratively, a  being  fixed  in  attachment ;  fidel- 
ity ;  steady  attachment ;  as,  an  adherence  to  a  party 
or  opinions. 

AD-HeR'EN-CY,  n.  The  same  as  Adherence.  In 
the  sense  of  that  which  adheres,  not  legitimate. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

AD-HER'ENT,  o.  Sticking,  uniting,  as  glue  or  wax  ; 
united  with,  as,  "an  adherent  mode,"  in  Locke, 
that  is,  a  mode  accidentally  joined  with  an  object, 
as  wetness  in  a  cloth. 

AD-FlEll'ENT,  n.  The  person  who  adheres;  one 
who  follows  a  leader,  party,  or  profession  ;  a  fol- 
lower, or  partisan  ;  a  believer  in  a  particular  faith 
or  church. 

lathe  sense  of  an  appendage,  obsolete. 

AD-H  ER'ENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  adherent  manner. 

AD-HeR'ER,  n.     One  that  adheres  ;  an  adherent. 

AD-HE'SION,  (ad-he'zhun,)  n.  t  [L.  adhwsio.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking,  or  being  united 
and  attached  to; -as,  the  adhesion  of  glue,  or  of  parts 
united  by  growth,  cement,  and  the  like.  Adhesion 
is  generally  used  in  a  literal,  adherence  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. 

2.  Sometimes,  figuratively,  adherence,  union,  or 
steady  attachment ;  firmness  in  opinion  ;  as,  an  ad- 
hesion to  vice  ;  but  in  this  sense  nearly  obsolete. 
The  union  of  bodies  by  attraction  is  usually  de- 
nominated cohesion. 

The  term  adhesion,  in  physics,  has  been  applied  to 
the  force  by  which  bodies  of  different  kinds  adhere 
when  united  ;  cohesion,  to  the  force  that  unites  the 
particles  of  homogeneous  bodies.  Brande. 

In  medicine,  the  union,  by  disease,  of  contiguous 
parts,  naturally  separate  ;  as,  the  adhesion  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura  ;  or  the  union  of  the  separated 
parts_of  a  wound,  in  the  process  of  healing. 
AD-HiJ'SIVE,  a.  Sticky ;  tenacious,  as  glutinous 
substances ;  apt  or  tending  to  adhere.  Thus  guins 
are  adhesive. 

Adhesive  plaster  :  in  medicine,  sticking  plaster ; 
used  especially  for  uniting  the  lips  of  wounds. 

Adhesive  inflammation  :  in  medicine,  that  kind  of 
inflammation  which  causes  adhesion. 

Adhesive  slate  ;  a  variety  of  slaty  clay,  adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  rapidly  absorbing  water. 

Ure. 
AD-He'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  adhesive  manner. 
AD-HE'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  sticking  or 

adhering ;  stickiness  ;  tenacity. 
AD-HiB'IT,  v.  t.    [L.  adhibeo,  ad  and  habco,  to  have.] 

To  use,  or  apply.     [Rarely  used.] 

AD-HI-BF'TION,  n.     Application ;  use.     Whitaker. 

AD'HIL,  n.     A  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  upon  the 

garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  last  star  in  her 

foot.  Encyc. 

AD  HOM'T-JVEM,  [L.]  To  the  man  ;  to  the  interests 

or  passions  of  the  man. 
AD-HOR-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  adlwrtatio.] 

Advice.     [Srldom  used.] 
AD-HOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  adhortor,  to  advise,  ad 
and  hortor.] 
Advisory  ;  containing  counsel  or  warning. 

Potters  Antiq. 
A-DI-APH'OR-ISTS,  77.    [Gr.  aSia^on,.;,  indifferent.] 
Moderate  Lutherans ;  a  name  given,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  certain  men  that  followed  Me- 
lancthon,  who  was  more  pacific  than  Luther. 

Encyc 
The  Adiaphorists  held  some  opinions  and  ceremo- 
nies to  be  indifferent,  which  Luther  condemned  as 
sinful  or  heretical. 
X-DI-APH'OR-fTES.     See  Adiaphorists. 
a-DI-APH'O  ROUS,   a.     Indifferent ;    neutral.      A 
name  given  by  Boyle  to  a  spirit  distilled  from  tar- 
tar, and  some  other  vegetable  substances,  neither 
acid    nor   alkaline,  or  not   possessing  the  distinct 
character  of  any  chemical  body 

In  medicine,  denoting  a  medicine  which  will  do 
neither  harm  nor  good.  Dunglison. 
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A-DIEtJ',  (a-du'.)  [Fr.  d  Dicu,  to  God  ;  a  compound 
word,  and  an  elliptical  form  of  speech,  for  /  com- 
mend you  to  God.  It  is  called  an  adverb,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  properties  of  a  modifying  word. J 

Farew-H  ;  an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  the 
parting  of  friends. 

A-DIEU',  71.  A  farewell,  or  commendation  to  the 
care  of  God  ;  as,  an  everlasting  adieu. 

AD  m  DEF-I NFTUM,  [L.]  To  any  indefinite 
extent. 

AD  Itf-FL-MPTUM,  [L.]     To  endless  extent. 

AD  JjY-QUI-RF.jYiDrrjI,  [L.]     For  inquiry,  a  writ. 

AD  JM'TER-IM,  [L.]  In  the  mean  time";  for  the 
preseiit. 

AD'IN-oLE,  7i.     See  Petrosilex. 

AD-I-POC'ER-aTE,  t).  t.    To  convert  into  adipocere. 

ADI-POC-ER-a'TION,  7i.  The  act  or  process  of 
being  changed  into  adipocere. 

AD'I-PO-CeRE',  7i.  [L.  adeps,  fat,  and  cera,  Fr.  are, 
wax.] 

A  soft,  unctuous,  or  waxy  substance,  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  dead 
animal  bodies  are  converted,  by  long  immersion  in 
water  or  spirit,  or  by  burial  in  moist  places  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  substance  was  first 
discovered  by  Fourcroy,  in  the  burying-ground  of 
the  Church  des  Innocens,  when  it  was  removed  in 
1787.  _  Lunier.     Med.  Repos.     Ed.  Encyc. 

AD'I-PoSE,  a.  [It.  adipnsus,  from  adeps,  fat.  O.U. 
Ch.  IPSO,  to  grow  fat ;  Heb.  and  Ch.,  fat,  gross,  stu- 

pid  ;  Ar.  ;  Ci.Xi3  ,  tafashun,  fat,  bulky.] 

Fat.  In  anatomy,  the  adipose  membrane  is  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  containing  the  fat  in  its  cells.  The 
adipose  arteries  and  veins  are  spread  on  the  coat  and 
fat  that  cover  the  kidneys.  —  The  adipose  sacs  and 
ducts  are  the  bags  and  ducts  which  contain  the  fat. 
Quincy.  Coze.  —  Adipose  tissue  ;  an  assemblage  of 
minute,  round  vesicles,  containing  the  fat ;  closely 
agglomerated,  and  imbedded  in  the  interstices  of 
the  common  cellular  tissue.  Qeddings.  —  Adipose 
substance ;  animal  fat. 

AD'IT,  71.  [L.  aditus,  from  adco,  aditum,  to  approach, 
ad  and  eo,  to  go.] 

An  entrance  or  passage ;  a  term  in  mining,  used 
to  denote  the  opening  by  which  a  mine  is  entered, 
or  by  which  water  and  ores  are  carried  away  ;  called 
also  the  drift  It  is  usually  made  in  the  side  of  a 
hill.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  air-sluift,  But 
not  with  strict  propriety.  Encyc. 

AD-Ja'CEN-CY,  7i.  [L.  adjaceo,  to  lie  contiguous, 
from  ad  and  jaceo,  to  lie.] 

The  state  of  lying  close  or  contiguous ;  a  border- 
ing upon  or  lying  next  to  ;  as,  the  adjacency  of  lands 
or  buildings.  In  the  sense  of  that  which  is  adjacent, 
as  used  by  Brown,  it  is  not  legitimate. 

AD-Ja'CENT,  a.  f  Lying  near,  close,  or  contiguous  ; 
bordering  upon  ;  as,  a  field  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

AD-Ja'CENT,  h.  That  which  is  next  to  or  contigu- 
ous.    [Little  used.]  Locke. 

AD-Ja'CENT-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  adjacent. 

AD-JECT',   v.   U      [L.   adjicio,   of  ad  and  jacio,   to 
throw.] 
To  add  or  put,  as  one  thing  to  another. 

Maclcnight. 

AD-JEC'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  adding,  or  thing  add- 
ed.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

AD-JEe-Tl»TIOUS,  a.    Added.    Parkhurst,  Oram. 

AD'JEC-TIVE,  7i.  In  grammar,  a  word  used  with  a 
noun,  to  express  a  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or 
something  attributed  to  it,  or  to  limit  or  define  it,  or 
to  specify  or  describe  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  some- 
thing else.  It  is  called  also  an  attributive  or  attri- 
bute. Thus,  in  the  phrase,  a  wise  ruler,  wise  is  the 
adjective  or  attribute,  expressing  a  particular  prop 
erty  of  ruler. 

Adjective  color  ,•  a  color  which  requires  to  be  fixed 
by  some  mordant  or  base  to  give  it  permanency. 

Ure. 

AD'JE€-TIVE-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  a  word  is  used  adjectivchj. 

AD-JOIN7,  v.  t.  [Fr.  adjoiudre;  L.  adjungo,  ad  and 
jungo.     See  Join.] 

To  join  or  unite  to ;  to  put  to,  by  placing  in  con- 
tact ;  to  unite,  by  fastening  together  with  a  joint, 
mortise,  or  knot.  But  in  these  transitive  senses,  it 
is  rarely  used.     [See  Join.] 

AD-JOIN',  ii.i.  To  lie  or  be  next  to,  or  in  contact ; 
to  be  contiguous  ;  as,  a  farm  adjoining  to  the  high- 
way. This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word,  and  to 
is  often  omitted  ;  as,  adjoining  the  highway. 

AD-JOtN'ANT,  a.     Contiguous  to.     [Not  used.] 

Carew. 

AD-JOIN'£D,  (ad-joind',)  pp.    Joined  to;  united. 

AD-JOIN'ING,  ppr.f  Joining  to;  adjacent;  contigu- 
ous. 

AD-JOURN',  (ad-jurn',)  v.  t  t[Fr.  ajourner,  from  jour- 
nee,  a  day,  or  day's  work,  or  journey;  It.  giorno. 
See  Journal,  Journey.] 

Literally,  to  put  off,  or  defer  to  another  day  ;  but 
now  used  to  denote  a  formal  intermission  of  busi- 
ness, a  putting  off  to  any  future  meeting  of  the 
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same  body,  and  appropriately  used  of  public  bodies 
or  private  commissioners,  intrusted  with  business  ; 
as,  the  court  adjourned  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. 
AD-JOURN',  v.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time ; 
as  from  one  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period, 
usually  public  business,  as  of  legislatures  and  courts, 
for  repose  or  refreshment ;  as,  Congress  adjourned 
at  four  o'clock.  It  is  also  used  for  the  act  of  closing 
the  session  of  a  public  body  ;  as,  the  court  adjourned 
without  day. 

It  was  moved  that  parliament  should  adjourn  for  six  weeks. 
Select  Speeches,  vol.  v.  403. 

AD-JO  URN'ED,  (ad-jurnd',)  pp.  Put  off,  delayed,  or 
deferred  for  a  limited  time. 

2.  As  an  adjective,  existing  or  held  by  adjourn- 
ment ;  as,  an  adjourned  session  of  a  court,  opposed 
to  stated  or  regular. 

AD-JOURN'ING,  ppr.  Deferring;  suspending  for  a 
time ;  closing  a  session. 

AD-JOURN'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  adjourning;  as, 
in  legislatures,  the  adjournment  of  one  house  is  not 
an  adjournment  of  the  other. 

2.  The  putting  off  till  another  day  or  time  speci- 
fied, or  without  day  :  that  is,  the  closing  of  a  session 
of  a  public  or  official  body. 

3.  The  time  or  interval  during  which  a  public 
body  defers  business ;  as,  during  an  adjournment. 
But  a  suspension  of  business  for  refreshment,  be- 
tween the  forming  of  a  house  and  an  adjournment,  is 
called  a  recess.  In  Great  Britain,  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament  is  called  a  prorogation;  as  the 
close  of  a  parliament  is  a  dissolution.  But  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  adjournment 
is  now  used  for  an  intermission  of  business  for  any 
indefinite  time ;  as,  an  adjournment  of  parliament 
for  six  weeJjs.  Select  Speeches,  vol.  v.  404. 

ADJUDGE',  0.  t  [Fr.  adjuger,  from  juge,  judge. 
See  Judge.] 

To  decide,  or  determine,  in  the  case  of  a  contro- 
verted question  ;  as,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  the 
victor  ;  to  decree  by  a  judicial  opinion ;  used  ap- 
propriately of  courts  of  law  and  equity  ;  as,  the 
case  was  udjudged  in  Hilary  term  ;  a  criminal  was 
adjudged  to  suffer  death. 

It  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of  to  judge  ;  as,  he 
adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  But  this 
sense  is  unusual. 

AD-JUDG'-ED,  fad-judjd',)  pp.  Determined  by  judi- 
cial opinion  ;  decreed  ;  sentenced. 

AD-JUDO'ING,  ppr.  Determining  by  judicial  opin- 
ion ;  sentencing. 

AD-JUDG'MENT,  71.    The  act  of  judging ;  sentence. 

Temple. 

AD-Ju'DI-CaTE,  v.  U  [L.  adjudico,  to  give  sentence. 
See  Judge.] 

To  adjudge  ;  to  try  and  determine,  as  a  court.  It 
has_the  sense  of  adjudge. 

AD-Ju'DI-CaTE,  b.  i.  To  try  and  determine  upon 
judicially  ;  as,  the  court  adjudicated  upon  the  case. 

AD-Ju'DI-Ca-TED,  pp.  Adjudged;  tried  and  de- 
cided. 

AD-Ju'DI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Adjudging;  trying  and 
determining. 

AD-JO-DI-Ca'TION,  71.  The  act  of  adjudging ;  the 
act  or  process  of  trying  and  determining  judicially  ; 
as,  a  ship  was  taken  and  sent  into  port  for  adjudicw- 
turn. 

2.  A  judicial  sentence;  judgment  or  decision  of  a 
court. 

Whose  families  were  parties  to  some  of  the  former  adjudica- 
tions. Blackstone. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  action  by  which  a  creditor  at- 
taches the  heritable  estate  of  his  debtor,  or  his  debt- 
or's heir,  in  payment  or  security  of  his  debt  ;  or  an 
action  by  which  the  holder  of  a  heritable  right,  la- 
boring under  a  defect  in  point  of  form,  may  supply 
that  defect.  Encyc. 

AD'JU-MENT,  71.     [L.  adjumentum.] 

Help;  support.     [Not -used.] 
AD'JUNCT,   >i.     [L.  adjunctus,  joined,  from  adjungo. 
See  Join.] 

1.  Something  added  to  another,  but  not  essential- 
ly a  part  of  it ;  as,  water  absorbed  by  a  cloth  or 
sponge  is  its  adjunct.  Also,  a  person  joined  to  an- 
other. 

2.  In  inctajthysics,  a  quality  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired  ;  as  color,  in  the 
body  ;  tliinking,  in  the  mind. 

3.  In  grammar,  words  added  to  illustrate  or  am- 
plify the  force  ot  other  words  ;  as  the  History  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  wolds  in  Italics  are 
the  adjuncts  of  History. 

4.  In  music,  the  word  is  employed  to  denominate 
the  relation  between  the  principal  mode  ami  tile 
modes  of  its  two  fifths.  Encyc. 

The  adjunct  deities,  among  Vie  Romans,  were  in- 
ferior deities,  which  were  added  as  assistants  to  the 
principal  gods;  as  Bellona  to  .Mars  ;  to  Vulcan,  the 
Cabiri ;  to  the  Good  Genius,  the  1-arcs ;  to  the  Evil, 
the  Lcmures.  Encyc. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the  ad- 
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juncts  were  a  class  of  members  attached  to  the  pur- 
suit of  particular  sciences.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  created  in  1716.  Encyc. 

Adjunct  has  been  used  for  a  colleague,  but  rarely. 

Wotton. 

AD'.TUN€T,  a.  Added  to  or  united  with ;  as,  an  ad- 
junct professor. 

AB--JUNCTION,  n.  The  act  of  joining ;  the  thing 
joined. 

ADJUNCT'IVE,  a.  Joining;  having  the  quality  of 
joining. 

ADJUNCT'IVE,  n.    That  which  is  joined. 

AD-JUNeT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  adjunctive  man- 
ner. 

AD-JUNOT'LY,  adv.  In  connection  with  ;  conse- 
quently. 

AD-JU-RA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  adjuring  ;  a  solemn 

charging  on  oath,  or  under  the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

2.  The  form  of  oath.  Addison. 

AD-JORE',  v.  t.  [L.  adjuro,  to  swear  solemnly,  or 
compel  one  to  swear  ;  i'rom  ad  and  juro,  to  swear.] 

1.  To  charge,  bind,  or  command  on  oath,  or  under 
the  penalty  of  a  curse. 

Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord,  that  riaeth  up  and  buildcth  this  city  of 
Jericho.  —  Josh.  vi. 

2.  To  charge  earnestly  and  solemnly,  on  pain  of 
God's  wrath. 

I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God.  — Matt.  xxvi.  Acts  xbt. 

3.  To  conjure  ;  to  charge,  urge,  or  summon  with 
solemnity. 

The  magistrates  adjured  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty. 

6  Milton. 

Ye  sacred  altars,  be  all  of  you  adjured.  Dryden. 

The  commissioners  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  ot  securing  their  liberties 

Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

AD-.rtjR'.ED,  pp.  Charged  on  oath,  or  with  a  denun- 
ciation of  God's  wrath  ;  solemnly  urged. 

AD-JUR'ER,  n.  One  that  adjures  ;  one  that  exacts 
an  oath. 

AD-JfjR'ING,  ppr.  Charging  on  oath,  or  on  the  pen- 
alty of  a  curse ;  beseeching  with  solemnity. 

AD-JUST',  v.  t.  [Sp.  ajustar ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  aggius- 
tare ;  Fr.  ajuster,  to  fit  or  frame  ;  of  L.  ad,  and  Jus- 
tus, just,  exact.    See  Just.] 

1.  To  make  exact ;  to  fit ;  to  make  correspondent, 
or  conformable  ;  as,  to  adjust  a  garment  to  the  body, 
an  event  to  the  prediction,  or  things  to  a  standard. 

Swift.     Locke.     Addison. 

2.  To  put  in  order ;  to  regulate  or  reduce  to  sys- 
tem ;  as,  to  adjust  a  scheme ;  to  adjust  affairs. 

3.  To  make  accurate  ;  to  settle  or  bring  to  a  satis- 
factory state,  so  that  parties  are  agreed  in  the  re- 
sult ;  as,  to  adjust  accounts ;  the  differences  are  ad- 
justed. 

Af)-JUST'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  or  can  be  adjusted. 

AD-JUST'ED,  pp.  Made  exact  or  conformable  ;  re- 
duced to  a  right  form  or  standard  ;  settled. 

AD-JUST'ER,  n.  A  person  who  adjusts  ;  that  which 
regulates. 

AD-JUST'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  due  form  ;  fitting ; 
making  exact  or  correspondent ;  settling. 

AD-JUST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  adjusting ;  regula- 
tion ;  a  reducing  to  just  form  or  order ;  a  making  fit 
or  conformable  ;  settlement.      Watts.     Woodward. 

AD'JU-TAGE,  or  AJ'U-TAGE,  n.  A  tube  fitted  to 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  through  which  water  is  played 
in  a  fountain.  Encyc. 

AD'JU-TAN-CY,  n.  [See  Adjutant.]  The  office 
of  an  adjutant ;  skillful  arrangement.  Burke. 

AD'JU-TANT,  7i.*  [L.  adjutans,  aiding;  from  adjuto, 
to  assist,  of  ad  anajuvo,jutum,  to  help.] 

In  military  affairs,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to 
assist  the  superior  officers  by  receiving  and  commu- 
nicating orders.  He  places  guards,  receives  and 
distributes  ammunition,  assigns  places  of  rendez- 
vous, &c. 
Adjutant-general,  in  an  army,  is  the  chief  adjutant. 
Adjutants-general,  among  the  Jesuits,  were  a  select 
number  of  fathers,  who  resided  with  the  general  of 
the  order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country 
assigned  to  his  care.  Their  business  was  to  cor- 
respond with  that  province,  by  their  delegates,  em- 
issaries or  visitors,  and  give  information  of  occur- 
rences to  the  father-general.  Encyc. 
"The  adjutant  is  a  very  large  species  of  crane, 
called  also  the  gigantic  crane,  a  native  of  India  ;  one 
of  the  most  voracious  and  carnivorous  birds  known. 

P.  Cyc 

ADJUTE',  v.  t.     To  help.     Wot  used.] 

AD-JU'TOR,  n.  A  helper.  [Little  used ;  its  compound 
Coadjutor  is  in  common  use.] 

ADJO'TRIX,n.    A  female  assistant. 

AD-JU'VANT,  a.     Helping  ;  assisting.  Howell. 

AD-JU'VANT,  n.  An  assistant.  In  medicine,  a  sub- 
stance added  to  a  prescription,  to  aid  the  operation 
of  the  principal  ingredient  or  basis.  Cyc.  Med. 

AD-LE-Ga'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  legatio,  an  embassy, 
from  lego,  to  send.     See  Legate.] 

In  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire,  a  right, 
claimed  by  the  states,  of  joining  their  own  minis- 
ters with  those  of  the  emperor,  in  public  treaties 
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and  negotiations,  relating  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  empire.  Encyc. 

AD  LIB'I-TUM,  [L.]    At  pleasure;  without  restric- 
AD-LO-CO'TION,  n.     See  Allocution.  [tion. 

AD-MEAS'lTRE,  (ad-mezhur,)  v.  t.  [ad  and  meas- 
ure.    See  Measure.] 

1.  To  measure  or  ascertain  dimensions,  size,  or 
capacity  ;  used  for  measure. 

2.  To  apportion  ;  to  assign  to  each  claimant  his 
right ;  as,  to  admeasure  dower  or  common  of  pasture. 

Blaclcstone. 
AD-MEAS'LTR-£D,  pp.    Measured  ;  apportioned. 
AD-MEAS'lTRE-MENT,  n.    The   measuring  of   di- 
mensions by  a  rule,  as  of  a  ship,  cask,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  thing,  or  dimensions  ascer- 
tained. 

In  these  uses  the  word  is  equivalent  to  measure- 
ment, mensuration,  and  measure. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  proportion,  or  ascertain- 
ment of  shares,  as  of  dower  or  pasture  held  in  com- 
mon. This  is  done  by  writ  of  admeasurement,  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff.  Blackstone. 

AD-MEAS'LTR-ER,  n.    One  that  admeasures. 

AD-MEAS'LTR-ING,  ppr.    Measuring;  apportioning. 

AD-MEN-SU-RA'TION  is  equivalent  to  Admeasure- 
ment, but  not  much  used.     [See  Mensuration.] 

AD-MIN'I-€LE,  n      [L.  adminiculum.] 
Help  ;  support.     [Not  used.] 

AD-MIN-IC'TT-LAR,  a.     Supplying  help  ;  helpful. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER,  v.  t.  [L.  administro,  of  ad  and 
ministro,  to  serve  or  manage.     See  Minister.] 

1.  To  act  as  minister  or  chief  agent,  in  managing 
public  affairs,  under  laws  or  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, as  a  king,  president,  or  other  supreme 
officer.  It  is  used  also  of  absolute  monarchs,  who 
rule  not  in  subordination  ;  but  is  more  strictly  appli- 
cable to  limited  monarchs  and  other  supreme  exec- 
utive officers,  and  to  governors,  viceroys,  judges, 
and  the  like,  who  are  under  the  authority  of  laws. 
A  king  or  a  president  administers  the  government  or 
laws  when  he  executes  them,  or  carries  them  into 
effect.  A  judge  administers  the  laws  when  he  ap- 
plies them  to  particular  cases  or  persons.  In  short, 
to  administer  is  to  direct  the  execution  or  application 
of  laws. 

2.  To  dispense,  as,  to  administer  justice  or  the 
sacrament. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  give  or  furnish  ;  as,  to  administer 
relief,  that  is,  to  act  as  the  agent.  To  administer 
medicine,  is  to  direct  and  cause  it  to  be  taken. 

4.  To  give,  as  an  oath ;  to  cause  to  swear  accord- 
ing to  law. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER,  v.  i.  To  contribute  ;  to  bring  aid 
or  supplies  ;  to  add  something ;  as,  a  shade  adminis- 
ters to  our  comfort. 

2.  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator ;  as,  A 
administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER-£D,  pp.  Executed;  managed; 
governed  ;  afforded  ;  given  ;  dispensed. 

AD-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  administra- 
tion, or  to  the  executive  part  of  government. 

AD-MIN'IS-TER-ING,  ppr.  Executing ;  carrying  into 
effect ;  giving  ;  dispensing. 

AD-MIN'IS-TRATE,  in  the  place  of  Administer, 
has  been  used,  but  is  not  well  authorized. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  administer- 
ing ;  direction  ;  management ;  government  of  public 
affairs  ;  the  conducting  of  any  office  or  employment. 

2.  The  executive  part  of  government,  consisting 
in  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  and  legal  pow- 
ers, the  general  superintendence  of  national  affairs, 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws. 

3.  The  persons  collectively,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  the  superintendence 
of  public  affairs  ;  the  chief  magistrate  and  his  coun- 
cil ;  or  the  council  alone,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

4.  Dispensation  ;  distribution  ;  exhibition  ;  as,  the 
administration  of  justice,  of  the  sacrament,  or  of 
grace.     1  Cor.  xii.    2  Cor.  ix. 

5.  The  management  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate 
person,  under  a  commission  from  the  proper  author- 
ity. This  management  consists  in  collecting  debts, 
paying  debts  and  legacies,  and  distributing  the 
property  among  the  heirs. 

6.  The  power,  office,  or  commission  of  an  admin- 
istrator. 

Surrogates  are  authorized  to  grant  administration. 

Laws  of  New  York. 
It  is  more  usual  to  say,  letters  of  administration. 

Blarltslone. 

7.  This  name  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
staple  magazine  or  warehouse  at  Callao,  in  Peru, 
where  foreign  ships  must  unload.  Encyc. 

AD-MIN'IS-TRA-TIVE,  a.  That  administers,  or  by 
which  one  administers. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRa'TOR,  n.  A  man  who,  by  virtue  of 
a  commission  from  the  ordinary,  surrogate,  court 
of  probate,  or  other  proper  authority,  has  the  charge 
of  the  goods  and  estate  of  one  dying  without  a  will. 

2.  One  who  administers,  or  who  directs,  man- 
ages, distributes,  or  dispenses  laws  and  rites,  either 
in  civil,  judicial,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian,  hav- 
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ing  the  care  of  one  who  is  incapable  of  acting  for 
himself.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  father 
who  has  power  over  his  children  and  their  estate, 
during  their  minority.  Encyc. 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an 
administrator. 

AD-M  IN-IS-TRa'TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  adminis- 
ters upon  the  estate  of  an  intestate ;  also,  a  female 
who  administers  government. 

AD-MI-RA-BIL'I-TY,     )n.     The  quality  of  leingad- 

AD'MI-RA-BLE-NESS,  (  mirable;  the  ptwer  of 
exciting  admiration. 

AD'MI-RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  admirabilis.] 

To  be  admired  ;  worthy  of  admiration ;  having 
qualities  to  excite  wonder,  with  approbation,  esteem, 
or  reverence;  used  of  persons  or  things:  as,  the 
admirable  structure  of  the  body,  or  of  the  universe. 

AD'MI-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  wonder, 
mingled  with  approbation,  esteem,  or  veneration. 

AD'MI-RAL,  7i.  [In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
amira,  amiras,  admiralis,  an  emir;  Sp.  ahnirantc; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  ammiraglio  ;  Fr.  amiral  ;  from  Ar. 
c  S       £ 

y^crt  amara,  to  command,    j^ci,  a  commander; 

Sans,  amara;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam  ">DK,  to  speak. 
The  terminating  syllable  of  admiral  may  be  u,\c,  the 
sea.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Genoese  or  Venetians,  in  the  12th  or 
13th  century.] 

A  marine  commander  in  chief;  the  commander 
of  a  fleet  or  navy. 

1.  The  lord  high  admiral,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an 
officer  who  superintends  all  maritime  affairs,  and 
has  the  government  of  the  navy.  He  has  also  juris- 
diction over  all  maritime  causes,  and  commissions 
the  naval  officers. 

2.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  the  highest  officer 
under  the  admiralty.  When  he  embarks  on  an  ex- 
pedition, the  union  flag  is  displayed  at  the  main-top- 
gallant-mast-head. 

3.  The  vice-admiral,  an  officer  next  in  rank  and 
command  to  the  admiral,  has  command  of  the 
second  squadron.  He  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top- 
gallunt-mast-head.  This  name  is  given  also  to  cer- 
tain officers  who  have  power  to  hold  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  in  various  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

4.  The  rear  admiral,  next  in  rank  to  the  vice-ad- 
miral, has  command  of  the  third  squadron,  and 
carries  his  flag  at  the  mizzen-top-gallant-mast-head. 

5.  The  commander  of  any  single  fleet,  or  in  gen- 
eral any  flag  officer. 

6.  The  ship  which  carries  the  admiral ;  also  the 
most  considerable  ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
or  of  fishing  vessels.  Encyc. 

7.  In  zoology,  a  species  of  shell-fish.  [SeeVoLUTA.] 

8.  A  species  of  butterfly,  which  lays  her  eggs  on 
the  great  stinging  nettle,  and  delights  in  brambles. 

Encyc. 

AD'MI-RAL-SHIP,  71.  The  office  or  power  of  an  ad- 
miral.    [Little  used.] 

AD'MI-RAL-TY,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral.  This  office  is  discharged  by  one 
person,  or  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  called  lords 
of  the  admiralty;  formerly  seven,  but  now  six  in 
number. 

2.  The  building  where  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
transact  business. 

The  admiralty  court,  or  court  of  admiralty,  is  the 
supreme  court  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  held 
before  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty. 

In  general,  a  court  of  admiralty  is  a  courts  for  the 
trial  of  causes  arising  on  the  high  seas,  as  prize 
causes  and  the  like.  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  admiralty  court,  distinct  from  others;  but  the 
district  courts,  established  in  the  several  states  by 
Congress,  are  invested  with  admiralty  powers. 

AD-MI-Ra'TION,  re.  Wonder  mingled  with  pleas- 
ing emotions,  as  approbation,  esteem,  love  or  vener- 
ation ;  a  compound  emotion  excited  by  something 
novel,  rare,  great,  or  excellent ;  applied  to  persons 
and  their  works.  It  often  includes  a  slight  degree 
of  surprise.  Thus  we  view  the  solar  system  with 
admiration. 

Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire.  Anon. 

It  has  been  sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,  denot- 
ing wonder  with  disapprobation. 

Your  boldness  1  with  admiration  see.  Lh-yden. 

When  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration. — Rev. 
xvii. 

AD-MIRE',  v.  t.  [L.  admirer,  ad  and  miror,  to  won- 
der ;  Sp.  and  Port,  admirar ;  Fr.  admirer ;  It.  ammirare : 
Fr.  mirer,  to  look,  to  take  aim  ;  Corn,  miras,  to  look, 
see,  or  face  ;  Arm.  miret,  to  stop,  hold,  keep  ;  W. 
?7iir,  visage  ;  also,  fair,  comely  ;  and  maer,  one  that 
looks  after,  keeps  or  guards,  a  mayor,  or  bailiff;  Russ. 
zamirayu,  to  be  astonished  or  stupefied  ;  za,  a  prefix, 
and  mir,  peace ;  miryu,  to  pacify ;  zamiriayu,  to 
make  peace.  The  primary  sense  is  to  hold,  to  stop, 
or  strain.  Ch.  and  Syr.  idt  ;  L.  demiror.  See 
Moor  and  Mar.] 
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1.  To  regard  with  wonder  or  surprise,  mingled 
with  approbation,  esteem,  reverence,  or  affection. 

When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  be  ad- 
mired in  nil  iliem  that  love  him.  —  2  Thess.  i. 

This  word  has  been  used  in  an  ill  sense,  but 
seems  now  correctly  restricted  to  the  sense  here 
given,  and  implying  something  great,  rare,  or  ex- 
cellent, in  the  object  admired. 

2.  To  regard  with  affection  ;  a  familiar  term  for 
to  love  greatly.  [It  is  an  error  to  follow  this  verb 
with  an  infinitive  ;  as,  I  admire  to  see  a  man  con- 
sistent in  his  conduct.     Ed.] 

AD-.MIRE',  v.  i.  To  wonder ;  to  be  affected  with 
slight  surprise  ;  sometimes  with  at ;  as,  to  admire 
at  his  own  contrivance.  Ray. 

To  admire  at  sometimes  implies  disapprobation. 

AD-MiR'i'D,  pp.  Regarded  with  wonder,  mingled 
with  pleasurable  sensations,  as  esteem,  love,  or 
reverence. 

AD-MIR'ER,  n.  One  who  admires;  one  who  es- 
teems or  loves  greatly. 

AD-MIR'ING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  wonder  united 
with  love  or  esteem. 

AD-MIR'ING-LY,  adv.  With  admiration;  in  the 
manner  of  an  admirer. 

AD-MIS-Sl-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ad- 
missible. Judge  Chase. 

AD-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  [See  Admit.]  That  may  be 
admitted, allowed,  or  conceded ;  as,  the  testimony  is 
admissible. 

AD-MIS'SI-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  admitted. 

AD-MIS'SION,  »._t  [L.  admissio.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  admitting  ;  as,  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  into  our  country  ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  admitted. 

2.  Admittance  ;  power  or  permission  to  enter ;  en- 
trance ;  access ;  power  to  approach ;  as,  our  laws 
give  to  foreigners  easy  admission  to  the  rights  of 
citizens  ;  the  admission  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice. 

3.  Allowance ;  grant  of  an  argument  or  position 
not  fully  proved. 

AD-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  admitto,  from  ad  and  mitto,  to 
send  ;  Fr.  mettre.] 

1.  To  suffer  to  enter  ;  to  grant  entrance,  whether 
into  a  place,  or  an  office,  or  into  the  mind,  or  con- 
sideration ;  as,  to  admit  a  student  into  college ;  to 
admit  a  serious  thought  into  the  mind. 

2.  To  give  right  of  entrance ;  as,  a  ticket  admits 
one  into  a  play-house. 

3.  To  allow  ;  to  receive  as  true  ;  as,  the  argument 
or  fact  is  admitted. 

4.  To  permit,  grant,  or  allow,  or  to  be  capable  of; 
as,  the  words  do  not  admit  of  such  a  construction. 
In  this  sense,  of  may  be  used  after  the  verb,  or 
omitted. 

AD-MIT'TA-BLE,  a.     That    may  be  admitted    or 

allowed. 
AD-MIT'TANCE,  n.f  The  act  of  admitting  ;  allow- 
More  usually,  [ance. 

2.  Permission  to  enter;  the  power  or  right  of 
entrance  ;  and  hence,  actual  entrance  ;  as,  he  gained 
admittance  into  the  church. 

3.  Concession ;  admission  ;  allowance ;  as,  the 
admittance  of  an  argument.     [JVor,  used.] 

4.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  the  custom  or 
prerogative  of  being  admitted  ;  "  Sir  John,  you  are 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  of  great  admit- 
tance ;  "  but  the  license  is  unwarrantable. 

AD-MIT'TED,  pp.    Permitted  to  enter  or  approach  ; 

allowed;  granted;  conceded. 
AD-MIT'TEll,  n.    He  that  admits. 
AD-MIT'TING,ppr.    Permitting  to  enter  or  approach  ; 

allowing  ;  conceding. 
AD-MIX',  v.  I.      To  mingle  with  something   else. 


[See  Mix.] 
AD-MIX'T'~ 


7TION,  (ad-mix'chun,)  n.     [L.  admixtio,  or 
admislio,  of  ad  and  misceo,  to  mix.     See  Mix.] 

A  mingling  of  bodies  ;  a  union  by  mixing  differ- 
ent substances  together.  It  differs  from  composition 
or  chemical  combination  ;  for  admixtion  does  not  alter 
the  nature  ofthe  substances  mixed,  but  merely  blends 
them  together  ;  whereas  in  composition,  the  particles 
unite  by  affinity,  lose  their  former  properties,  and 
form  new  compounds,  with  different  properties. 
ADMIX'TIJRE,  n.  [from  admix.] 

The  substance  mingled  with  another;  sometimes 
the  act  of  mixture,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed.  We 
say,  an  admixture  of  sulphur  with  alum,  or  the 
admixture  of  different  bodies. 
AD-MON'ISH,  v.  t.\  [L.  admoneo,  ad  and  moneo,  to 
teach,  warn,  admonish;  Fr.  admoncter;  Norm. 
amonester  ;  Sp.  amoncstar ;  Port,  amoestar,  or  admo- 
cstar ;  It.  ammonire :  G.  mahncn,  crmahncn  ,*  D. 
maancn,  to  dun,  vermaanen,  to  admonish  ;  Sw.  mana, 
furmana  ;  Dan.  inane,  formane  ;  Sax.  mwnan,  to  mean.] 

1 .  To  warn  or  notify  of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  with 
mildness. 


2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices ;  to  caution 
or  advise. 

Admaniih  one  another  in  psalma  and  hyinii!. —  Col.  iii. 
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3.  To  instruct  or  direct. 

Moses  was  admonished   by  God,  when  he  was  about  to  make 
the  tabernacle.  —  Heb.  viii. 

4.  Ill  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  reprove  a  member  of 
the  church  for  a  fault,  either  publicly  or  privately  ; 
the  first  step  of  church  discipline.  It  is  followed  by 
of  or  against  ,■  as,  to  admonish  of  a  fault  committed, 
or  against  committing  a  fault.  It  has  a  like  use 
in  colleges. 

AD-MON'ISH-£D,/rp.  Reproved  ;  advised  ;  warned  ; 
instructed. 

AD-MON'ISH-ER, 7!.    One  who  reproves  vc  counsels. 

AD-MOI\'I.SH-ING,ppr.  Reproving  ;  warning ;  coun- 
seling; directing. 

AD-MON'ISH-MENT,  n.     Admonition.  Sluik. 

AD-MO-NI"T10N,  n.  Gentle  reproof;  counseling 
against  a  fault ;  instruction  in  duties ;  caution ; 
direction.  Tit.  iii.  1  Cor.  x.  In  church  discipline, 
public  or  private  reproof  to  reclaim  'an  offender ;  a 
step  preliminary  to  excommunication. 

AD-MO-Nl"TION-ER,  n,  A  dispenser  of  admoni- 
tions. Hooker. 

AD-MON'I-TIVE,  a.    Containing  admonition. 

Barrow. 

AD-MON'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  admonition. 

AD-MON'I-TOR,  n.     An  admonisher  ;    a  monitor. 

AD-MON'1-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  admonition  ;  that 
admonishes. 

AD-MORT-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  reducing  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  mortmain.  [See  Mortmain.]    Encyc. 

AD-MOVE',  v.  t.     [L.  admoveo.] 

To  move  to  ;  to  bring  one  thing  to  another. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

AD-NAS'CENT,  a,     [L.  ad  and  nascens,  growing.] 
Growing  to  or  on  something  else.  Evelyn. 

AD-Na'TA,  n.  [L.  ad  and  natus,  grown,  from  nascor, 
to  grow.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  synonym  of  the  conjunctiva,  or 
outer  coat  of  the  eye,  reflected  over  the  ball  of  the 
eye  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  albuginca. 

2.  Such  parts,  growing  on  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  as  are  usual  and  natural,  as  the  hair,  wool, 
horns ;  or  accidental,  as  fungus,  mistletoe,  and  ex- 
crescences. 

3.  Offsets  of  plants,  germinating  under  ground, 
as  from  the  lily,  narcissus,  and  hyacinth    Quincy. 

Encyc. 
AD'NaTE,  a.     [L.  ad  and  natus,  grown.] 

In  botany,  pressing  close  to  the  stein,  or  growing 
to  it.  Martyn. 

AD'NOUN,  n.     [ad  and  noun.] 

In  grammar,  an  adjective,  or  attribute.     [Little 
used.] 
AD-Nu'BI-LA-TED,  a.    Clouded  ;  obscured. 
A-DO',  n.     [O.U.  a  and  do.] 

Bustle  ;  trouble ;  labor ;  difficulty  ;  as,  to  make  a 

great  ado    about    trifles  ;    to    persuade    one    with 

much  ado. 

AD-O-LES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  adolescens,  growing,  of  ad 

and  olesco,  to  grow,  from  oleo.    Heb.  rv?y  to  ascend  ; 

Ar.  U,£  to  be  high.] 

The  state  of  growing,  applied  to  the  young  of  the 
human  race  ;  youth,  or  the  period  of  life  between 
childhood,  and  manhood. 

AD-O-LES'CENT,  a.  Growing ;  advancing  from 
childhood  to  manhood. 

AD-O-NE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Adonis 

Fair  Adonean  Venus.  Faber. 

A-Do'NI-A,  n.  pi.  Festivals  celebrated  anciently  in 
honor  of  Adonis,  by  females,  who  spent  two  days 
in  lamentations  and  infamous  pleasures.       Encyc. 

A-DON'IG,  a.  Adonic  verse,  a  short  verse,  in  which 
the  death  of  Adonis  was  bewailed.  It  consists  of  a 
dactyl  and  spondee.  Bailey.     Cyc. 

A-DON'I€,7>.  An  Adonic  verse.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  poetic  verse  consisting  of  one  long,  two 
short  and  two  long  syllables.  Henry's  Brit.  2,  383. 

A-Do'NIS,  7i.  In  mythology,  tile  favorite  of  Venus, 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Ciriyras,  king  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  fond  of  hunting,  and  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  Venus  lamented  his 
death,  and  changed  him  into  the  flower  anemone. 

A-Do'NIS,  71.     In  botany, bird's  eve  or  pheasant's  eye. 

A-DO'NISTS,  7i.  pi.  [Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  l^N  Ad'an, 
Lord,  a  scriptural  title  of  the  Supreme  Being.] 

Among  critics,  a  sect  or  party  who  maintain  that 
the  Hebrew  points  ordinarily  annexed  to  the  conso- 
nants of  The  word  JehuvaJi,  are  not  the  natural  points 
belonging  to  that  word,  and  that  they  do  not  express 
the  true  pronunciation  of  it ;  but  that  they  are  vowel 
points  belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  Elohim, 
applied  to  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah,  which  the 
Jews  were  forbitl  to  utter,  and  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  lost ;  they  were  therefore  always 
to  pronounce  the  word  Adonai,  instead  of  Jehovah. 

Encyc. 

A-DOPT',  7j.  U  [L.  adopto,  of  ad  and  opto,  to  desire 
or  choose.     See  Option.] 

1.   To  take  a  stranger  into  one's  family,  as  son 
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and  heir  ;  to  take  one  who  is  not  a  child,  and  treat 
him  as  one,  giving  him  a  title  to  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  a  child. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  to  receive  the  sinful  chil- 
dren of  men  into  the  invisible  church,  and  into 
God's  favor  and  protection,  by  which  they  become 
heirs  of  salvation  by  Christ.  Brotcn. 

3.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own  that  which  is 
not  naturally  so  ;  as,  to  adopt  the  opinions  cf  an- 
other ;  or  to  receive  that  which  is  new  ;  as,  to  adopt 
a  particular  mode  of  husbandry. 

4.  To  select  and  take  ;  as,  which  mode  will  you 
adopt  1 

A-DOPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Taken  as  one's  own ;  received 
as  son  and  heir  ;  selected  for  use. 

A-DOPT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  something 
adopted. 

A-DOPT'ER,  7t.    One  who  adopts. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  large,  round  receiver,  with  two 
necks,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  one  of 
which  admits  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  is 
joined  to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  distilla- 
tions, to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapors,  or  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  neck  of  a  retort, 

A-DOPT'ING,  ppr.  Taking  a  stranger  as  a  son ;  tak- 
ing as  one's  own. 

A-DOP'TiON,  7i.     [L.  adoptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  adopting,  or  the  state  of  being 
adopted ;  the  taking  and  treating  of  a  stranger  as 
one's  own  child. 

2.  The  receiving  as  one's  own  what  is  new  or 
not  natural. 

3.  God's  taking  the  sinful  children  of  men  into 
his  favor  and  protection.    Eph.  iv. 

Adoption  by  arms;   an   ancient  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting arms  to  one  for  his  merit  or  valor,  which   , 
laid  the  person  under  an  obligation  to  defend  the   I 
giver. 

Adoption  by  baptism,  is  the  spiritual  affinity  which 
is  contracted  by  god-fathers  and  god-children,  in 
the  ceremony  of  baptism.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  church,  and  afterward  among  the  an- 
cient Franks.  This  affinity  was  supposed  to  entitle 
the  god-child  to  a  share  of  the  god-father's  estate. 

Encyc. 
Adoption  by  hair,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  person  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father. 
Thus  Pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Boson,  king  of  Aries. 
Adoption  by  matrimony,  is  the  taking  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  wife  or  husband,  by  a  former  marriage, 
into  the  condition  of  natural  children.  This  is  a 
practice  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  but  is  not  so  prop- 
erly adoption  as  adjiliation.  Encyc. 

Adoption  by  testament,  is  the  appointing  of  a  per- 
son to  be  heir,  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
the  name,  arms,  &c,  of  the  adopter.  Encyc. 

In  Europe,  adoption  is  used  for  many  kinds  of 
admission  to  a  more  intimate  relation,  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  rccqttion  ;  as,  the  admission  of  persons 
into  hospitals  or  monasteries,  or  of  one  society  into 
another.  Encyc. 

A-DOP'TION-IST,  7i.  One  who  maiutair ,  jiat 
Christ  was  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  only 

Ma  A- Ji. 

A-DOPT'IVE,  a.     [L.  adoptivus.] 

That  adopts ;  as,  an  advptive  father ;  or  '  iat  is 
adopted  ;  as,  an  adoptive  son. 

A  DOPT'IVE,  71.     A  person  or  thing  adopted 

A  DoR'A-BLE,  a.  That  ought  to  be  adored  .  worthy 
of  divine  honors.  In  popular  use,  wofA.  c\  the 
utmost  love  or  respect. 

A-DOR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bet  .g  ador- 
able, or  worthy  of  adoration. 

A-DoR'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  wor".ny  of  ado- 
ration. 

AD-O-RA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  payirg  hoiors  to  a 
divine  bring  ;  the  worship  paid  to  God  ;  tfie  act  of 
addressing  as  a  God.  Adoration  consists  in  external 
homage,  accompanied  with  the  highest  reverence. 
It  is  used  for  the  act  of  praying,  or  preferring  re- 
quests or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem  ;  profound 
reverence. 

Adoration,  among  the  Jews,  was  performed  by 
bowing,  kneeling,  and  prostration.  Among  the  Ku- 
mans,  the  devotee,  with  his  head  covered  or  vailed, 
applied  his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  bowing  and  turn- 
ing himself  from  left  to  right.  The  Persians  fell  on 
the  face,  striking  the  forehead  against  the  earth, 
and  kissing  the  ground.  The  adoration  paid  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  emperors  consisted  in  bowing 
and  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  laying  hold 
of  his  robe,  then  withdrawing  the  hand  and  clap. 
ping  it  to  the  lips.  In  modern  limes,  adoration  is 
paid  to  the  pope  by  kissing  his  feet,  and  to  princes 
by  kneeling  and  kissing  the  hand.  This  word  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  acclamation  or  great  ap- 
plause, given  to  public  performers  ;  and  the  election 
of  a  pope  is  sometimes  by  adoration,  that  is,  by  sud- 
den acclamation  without  scrutiny.  Encyc. 

A-DORE',  v.  L  [L.  adoro.  In  Ch.  and  Heb.  Sin, 
ha/lar,  to  honor,  reverence,  or  glorify,  to  adorn ; 
Heb.  "ON,  to  be  magnificent  or  glorious,  to  magnify, 
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to  glorify.  This  word  is  usually  referred  to  the 
Latin  ad  orare,  to  carry  to  one's  mouth  ;  ad  and  os, 
oris;  as,  in  order  to  kiss  one's  hand,  the  hand  is 
carried  to  one's  mouth.  See  Cahnet,  ad  verbum,  who 
cites,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  ancient 
practice  of  kissing  the  hand.  See  Job  xxxi.  1  Kings 
xix.  Ps.  ii.  Ken.  xli.  Ainsworth  supposes  the 
word  to  be  a  compound  of  ad  and  oro,  to  pray  ;  and 
if  the  word  is  compound,  as  I  suspect,  this  opinion 
is  most  probably  correct.] 

1.  To  worship  with  profound  reverence ;  to  ad- 
dress with  exalted  thoughts,  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving ;  to  pay  divine  honors  to ;  to  honor  as  a  god, 
or  as  divine.  Dryden. 

2.  To  love  in  the  highest  degree;  to  regard  with 
the  utmost  esteem,  affection,  and  respect;  as,  the 
people  adore,  their  prince.  Tailor. 

A-DOR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Worshiped  as  divine  ;  highly 
reverenced  ;  greatly  beloved. 

A-DdR'ER,  n.  One  who  worships,  or  honors  as  di- 
vine ;  in  popular  language,  an  admiring  lover. 

A-DoR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tionoring  or  addressing  as 
divine  ;  regarding  with  great  love  or  reverence. 

A-DoR'ING.LY,  ado.     With  adoration. 

A-DORN',  v.  1. 1  [L.  adorno,  ad  and  orno,  to  deck  or 
beautify,  to  dress,  set  off,  extol,  furnish  ;  Fr.  orner ; 
Sp.  Port,  ornar ;  It.  ornare ;  Arm.  aourna.  Onto  is 
probably  the  Saxon  hrinan,  gcrcnian,  gcrinan, 
gckrinan,  to  touch,  to  strike,  to  adorn,  that  is,  to 
put  on.] 

1.  To  deck  or  decorate;  to  make  beautiful;  to 
add  to  beauty  by  dress  ;  to  deck  with  external  orna- 
ments. 

A  bride  adorneth  herself  with  jewels.  —  lsa.  vi. 

2.  To  set  off  to  advantage  ;  to  add  ornaments  to  ; 
to  embellish  by  any  thing  external  or  adventitious  ; 
as,  to  adorn  a  speech  by  appropriate  action,  senti- 
ments with  elegance  of  language,  or  a  gallery  with 
pictures. 

3.  To  make  pleasing,  or  more  pleasing ;  as,  great 
abilities  adorned  by  virtue  or  affability. 

4.  To  display  the  beauty  or  excellence  of;  as,  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God.    Titus  ii. 

A-DOR.V,  n.    Ornament.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-DORN',  a.     Adorned  ;  decorated.    [05s.]  Milton. 

A-DORN'£D,  pp.     Decked  ;   decorated  ;  embellished. 

A-DORN'ER,  7i.    One  who  adorns. 

A-DORN 'ING,  ppr.  Ornamenting;  decorating;  dis- 
playing beauty. 

A-DORN'ING,  n.    Ornament ;  decoration.    1  Pet.  iii. 

A-DORN'ING-LY,  ado.     By  adorning. 

A-DORN'MENT,?i.     An  adorning;  ornament. 

AD-OS-Cu-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  osculatio,  a 
kissing,  from  osculum,  a  kiss,  or  mouth.] 

The  impregnation  of  plants  by  the  falling  of  the 
farina  on  the  pistil.  Eneyc. 

Adoseulation  is  also  defined  to  be  the  inserting  of 
one  part  of  a  plant  into  another.  Crabbe. 

A-DOSS'£D,  (a-dost',)  a*  [Fr.  adossie,  part,  of  a- 
dosser,  to  set  back  to  back  ;  dos,  the  back.] 

In  heraldry,  denoting  two  figures  or  bearings 
placed  back  to  back.  Eneyc. 

A-DOWN',  prrp.  [a  and  down.]  From  a  higher  to  a 
lower  situation  ;  downward  ;  implying  descent. 

A-DOWN',  ado.  Down ;  on  the  ground  ;  at  the 
bottom. 

AD  Q.O0D  DAM'NUM,  [L.J  In  lam,  a  writ  directing 
the  sheriff  to  inquire  what  damage  may  accrue  from 
the  grant  of  certain  liberties  or  franchises.  Brandc. 

A-DREAD',  (a-dred',)a.  [See  Dread.]  Affected  by 
dread.     [Obs.] 

AD  REF-LR-EN  DUM.  [L.]  For  further  consid- 
eration. 

A-DRI-AT'IC,  a.  [L.  Adria  or  Hadria,  the  Gulf  of 
Venice.]  Pertaining  to  the  gulf  called,  from  Venice, 
the  Venetian  Gulf. 

A-DRI-AT'IC,  n.  The  Venetian  Gulf;  a  gulf  that 
washes  the  eastern  side  of  Italy. 

A-DRIFT',  a.  or  adv.  [Sax.  adrifan,  gedrifan,  and 
drifan,  lo  drive.  See  Drive.  Adrift,  is  the  partici- 
ple of  the  verb.] 

Literally,  driven ;  floating ;  floating  at  random  ; 
impelled  or  moving  without  direction.  As  an  adjec- 
tive, it  always  follows  its  noun ;  as,  the  boat  was 
adrift. 

AD-RO-Ga'TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  rogo,  to  ask.  See 
Interrogate  and  Rogation.] 

A  species  of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome,  by  which 
a  person  capable  of  choosing  for  himself  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  relation  of  a  son.  So  called  from 
the  questions  put  to  the  parties.  Eneyc. 

ADROIT',  (a-droyt',)  a.  [Fr.  from  droit,  right, 
straight,  direct ;  whence  droite,  the  right  hand  ;  It. 
diritu>,  right,  straight,  contracted  from  the  L.  di- 
rectus,  dirigo  ;  Arm.  dret.     See  Right.] 

Dextrous  ;  skillful ;  active  in  the  use  of  the  hand, 
and  figuratively,  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  ingenious';  ready  in  invention  or  execution. 

A-DROIT'LY,  adv.  With  dexterity  ;  in  a  ready, 
skillful  manner.  Chesterfield. 

A-DROIT'NESS,  71.  t  Dexterity  ;  readiness  in  the  use 
of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  mental  faculties.       Home. 
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A-DR?',  a.  [Sax.  adrigan,  to  dry.] 

Thirsty  ;  in  want  of  drink.  [This  adjective  always 
follows  the  7?o«7e.l  Spectator. 

AD-SCI-TI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  ascititius,adscisco,ascisco, 
to  add  or  join.] 

Added  ;  taken  as  supplemental ;  additional ;  not 
requisite.  Warton. 

AD'S€RIPT,  71.  [L.  adseribo.]  One  who  is  held  to 
service  as  attached  to  some  object  or  place,  as  when 
a  slave  is  made  an  adscript  of  the  soil.      Bancroft. 

AD-STRIC'TION,  71.  [h.  adstrictw,  astrictio,  of  ad 
and  stringo,  to  strain  or  bind  fast.     See  Strict.] 

A  binding  fast.  Among  physicians,  the  rigidity  of 
a  part  of  the  body,  occasioning  a  retention  of  usual 
evacuations  ;  costiveness  ;  a  closeness  of  the  emunc- 
tories  ;  also,  the  styptic  effects  of  medicines. 

Eneyc.     Quincy. 

AD-STRI€'TO-RY,  AD-STRING'ENT.  See  As- 
tringent. 

AD-IJ-La'RI-A,  71.  [from  Adula,  the  summit  of  a 
Swiss  mountain.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  semi-transparent  varieties  of 
albite  and  felspar ;  its  color  is  white,  or  with  a  tinge 
of  green,  yellow,  or  red.  Cleuvcland. 

AD-TJ-La'TION,  71.  t  [L.  adulatio.] 

Servile  flattery  ;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what 
is  merited  ;  high  compliment.  Shah. 

AD'TJ-La-TOR,  71.  A  flatterer ;  one  who  offers  praise 
servilely. 

AD'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Flattering  ;  containing  exces- 
sive praise  or  compliments  ;  servilely  praising ;  as, 
an  adulatory  address. 

AD'TLLA -TRESS,  71.  A  female  that  flatters  with 
servility. 

A-DULT',  a.  [L.  adultus,  grown  to  maturity,  from 
oleo,  to  grow  ;  Heb.  Tv?y  to  ascend.] 

Having  arrived  at  mature  years,  or  to  full  size  and 
strength ;  as,  an  adult  person  or  plant. 

A-DULT',  71.  A  person  grown  to  full  size  and 
strength,  or  to  the  years  of  manhood.  It  is  also 
applied  to  full-grown  plants.  Among  civilians,  a 
person  between  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Eneyc. 

Adult  schools  ;  schools  for  instructing  adults,  who 
have  not  been  educated  in  their  youth ;  first  estab- 
lished, in  England,  in  1811.  P.  Cye. 

A-DUL'TER-ANT,  71.  The  person  or  thing  that 
adulterates. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE,  v.  U  U-,.  adultero,  from  adidter, 
mixed,  or  an  adulterer  ;  ad  and  alter,  other.] 

To  corrupt,  debase,  or  make  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  baser  materials  ;  as,  to  adulterate  liquors,  or 
the  coin  of  a  country.  Boyle. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE,  v.  i.     To  commit  adultery.  [Obs.] 

A-DUL'TER-ATE,  a.  Tainted  with  adultery;  de- 
based bv  foreign  mixture. 

A-DUL'T'ER-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Corrupted  ;  debased 
bv  a  mixture  with  something  of  less  value. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  an  adulterate  manner. 

A-DUL'TER-ATE-NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  debased  or  corrupted. 

A-DUL'TER-A-TING,  ppr.     Debasing  ;  corrupting. 

A-DUL-TER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  adulterating, 
or  the  state  of  being  adulterated,  corrupted,  or  de- 

-  based  by  foreign  mixture. 

The  adulteration  of  liquors,  of  drugs,  and  even  of 
bread  and  beer,  is  a  common,  but  a  scandalous 
crime. 

A-DUL'TER-ER,  71.     [L.  adulter.'] 

1.  A  man  guilty  of  adultery ;  a  man  who  has 
sexual  commerce  with  any  married  woman  except 
his  wife.     [See  Adulterv.] 

2.  In  Scripture,  an  idolater.    Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  An  apostate  from  the  true  faith,  or  one  who 
violates  his  covenant  engagements  ;  a  very  wicked 
person.    Jer.  ix.  and  xxiii. 

4.  One  devoted  to  earthly  things.    James  iv. 
A-DUL'TER-ESS,  n.    A   married   woman   guilty  of 

incontinence. 

A-DUL'TER-INE,  a.  Proceeding  from  adulterous 
commerce  ;   spurious.  Hall. 

A-DUL'TER-rNE,  «.  In  the  civil  law,  a  child  issuing 
from  an  adulterous  connection. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS,  a.  Guilty  of  adultery  ;  pertain- 
ing to  adultery. 

2.  In  Scripture,  idolatrous ;  very  wicked.  Matt 
xii.  and  xvi.  Mark  viii. 

A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  adulterous  man- 
ner. 

A-DUL'TER-Y,  71.  [L.  adultcrium.  See  Adulter- 
ate.] 

1.  Violation  of  the  marriage  bed ;  a  crime,  or  a 
civil  injury,  which  introduces  or  may  introduce, 
into  a  family,  a  spurious  offspring. 

In  common  usage,  adultery  means  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  any  married  person  to  the  marriage  bed.  In 
England,  Parliament  grant  absolute  divorces  for  in- 
fidelity to  the  marriage  bed  in  either  party  ;  and  the 
spiritual  courts  divorce  a  mensa  el  toro. 

By  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  the  sexual  intercourse 
of  any  man  with  a  married  woman,  is  the  crime  of 
adultery  in  both  ;  such  intercourse  of  a  married 
man   with  an  unmarried  woman,  is  fornication  in 
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both,  and  adulter)'  of  the  man,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  respecting  divorce  ;  but  not  a  felonious 
adultery  in  either,  or  the  crime  of  adultery  at  com- 
mon law,  or  by  statute.  This  latter  offense  is,  in 
England,  proceeded  with  only  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

2.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  all  manner  of  lewdness  or 
unchastity,  as  in  the  seventh  commandment. 

3.  In  Scripture,  idolatry,  or  apostasy  from  the  true 
God.    Jer.  iii. 

4.  In  old  laws,  the  fine  and  penalty  imposed  for 
the  offense  of  adultery. 

5.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  intrusion  of  a  person 
into  a  bishopric,  during  the  life  of  the  bishop. 

Eneyc. 

6.  Among  ancient  naturalists,  the  grafting  of  tree3 
was  called  adultery,  being  considered  as  an  un- 
natural union.  Pliny. 

A-DULT'NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  adult. 

AD-UM'BRANT,  a,  [See  Adumbrate.]  Giving  a 
faint  shadow,  or  slight  resemblance. 

AD-UM'BRaTE,  v.  L  [L.  adumbro,  to  shade,  from 
umbra,  a  shade  ;  Fr.  ombre  ;  Sp.  sombra  ;  It.  ombra.] 
To  give  a  faint  shadow,  or  slight  likeness  ;  to  ex- 
hibit a  faint  resemblance,  like  a  shadow. 

AD-UM-BRa'TIOJM,ti.  The  act  of  making  a  shadow 
or  faint  resemblance. 

2.  A  faint  sketch  ;  an  imperfect  representation  of 
a  thing.  Bacon. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  shadow  only  of  a  figure,  out 
lined,  and  painted  of  a  color  darker  than  the  field. 

Diet. 
AD-IJ-Na'TION,  71.     [L.  ad  and  unus,  unio.] 

The  state  of  being  united  ;  union.     [Not  used.] 
Cranmer. 
AD-UN'CI-TY,  71.     [L.  aduncitas,  hookedness,  of  ad 
and  uncus,  a  hook.  J 
Hookedness  ;  a  bending  in  form  of  a  hook. 

Arbuthnot. 
AD-UNC'OUS,  a.     [L.  adnncus.] 

Hooked  ;  bent  or  made  in  the  form  of  a  hook. 

Bacon. 
AD-UNQUE'.  (a-dunk',)  a.    Hooked.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
ADORE',  v.  t.     [L.  aduro,  ad  and  uro,  to  burn.] 

To  burn  up.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

A-DUST',  «.  [L.  adustus,  burnt,  the  participle  of  adu- 
ro, to  burn.] 

Burnt ;  scorched  ;  become  dry  by  heat ;  hot  and 
fiery. 
A-DUST'ED,    o.      Become  hot    and   dry  ;    burnt  ; 

scorched. 
A-DUS'TION,  71.    The  act  of  burning,  scorching,  or 
heating  to  dryness  ;  a  state  of  being  thus  heated  or 
dried. 
AD  VA-LO'REM,  [L.]   According  to  the  vait.p.   An 
ad  valorem  duty  is  a  certain  per  centage  on  tue  val- 
ue or  price. 
AD-VANCE',  (ad-vans',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  avancer  ;  Sp.  01-071- 
zar,  to  move  forward  ;    It.  avamarc,  to  get  or   in- 
crease ;    Ann.    avans,  to  advance.      This  word    is 
formed  on  van,  the  front,  which  seems  to  be  the 
Ch.  and   Heb.  H3B,  d^sb,  surface,  face  ;  whence  Fr. 
avant ;  It.  avanti,  before.] 

1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  move  further  in  front. 
Hence, 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  raise  to  a  higher  rank  ;  as,  to 
advance  one  from  the  bar  to  the  bench. 

3.  To  improve  or  make  better,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  a  progression  or  moving  forward  ;  as,  to  ad- 
vance one's  true  interests. 

4.  To  forward  ;  to  accelerate  growth  ;  as,  to  ad- 
vance the  growth  of  plants. 

5.  To  offer  or  propose  ;  to  bring  to  view  or  no- 
tice ;  as,  to  advance  an  opinion  or  an  argument. 

6.  In  commerce,  to  supply  beforehand;  to  furnish 
on  credit,  or  before  goods  are  delivered,  or  work 
done  ;  or  to  furnish  as  a  part  of  a  stock  or  fund  ;  as, 
to  advance  money  on  loan  or  contract,  or  toward  a 
purchase  or  establishment. 

7.  To  furnish  for  .others  ;  to  supply  or  pay  for  oth- 
ers, in  expectation  of  reimbursement. 


They  advanced  the   money  0'it  of  their 
the  sheriff's  deeds  in  their  own  name. 

Kent,  John 


funds,  and  took 
Rep. 


8.  To  raise  ;  to  enhance  ;  as,  to  advance  the  price 
of  goods. 
AD-VANCE',  v.  i.    To  move  or  go  forward ;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  as,  the  troops  advanced. 

2.  To  improve,  or  make  progress ;  to  grow  better, 
greater,  wiser,  or  older;  as,  to  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, in  stature,  in  wisdom,  or  in  years. 

3.  To  rise  in  rank,  o/rice,  or  consequence  ;  to  be 
preferred  or  promoted  ;  as,  to  advance  in  political 
standing. 

AD- VANCE',  n.    A  moving  forward,  or  toward  the 
front.  Clarendon. 

2.  Gradual  progression  ;  improvement ;  as,  an  ad- 
vance in  religion  or  knowledge.  Attcrbury. 

3.  Advancement ;  promotion ;  preferment ;  as,  an 
advance  in  rank  or  office. 

4.  First  hint  Dy  way  of  invitation  ;  first  step  to- 
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ward  an  agreement ;  as,  A  made  an  advance  to- 
ward a  reconciliation  with  B.  In  this  sense  it  is 
very  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 


5.  In  trade,  additional  price  ;  profit ;  as,  an  ad- 
vance on  the  prime  cost  of  goods. 

6.  A  giving  beforehand  ;  a  furnishing  of  some- 
thing, on  contract,  before  an  equivalent  is  received, 
as  money  or  goods,  toward  a  capital  or  stock,  or  on 
loan  ;  or  the  money  or  goods  thus  furnished  ;  as,  A 
made  large  advances  to  B. 

7.  A  furnishing  of  money  or  goods  for  others,  in 
expectation  of  reimbursement ;  or  the  property  so 
furnished. 

1  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  make  the  necessary  advamces. 

Jay. 
The  account  was  made  up  with  intent  to  show  what  advances 
had  been  made.  Kent. 

In  advance ;  in  front ;  before  ;  also,  beforehand  ; 
before  an  equivalent  is  received,  or  when  one  part- 
ner in  trade  has  furnished  more  than  his  proportion  ; 
as,  A  is  in  advance  to  B  a  tilousand  dollars  or  pounds. 

AD-VANCE'-GUARD,     j  n.      The   van-guard  ;    the 

AD-VANC'£D-GUARD,  j      first  line   or  division  of 
an  army  in  order  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  main 
body  ;  opposed  to  rear-guard. 
2.  A  small  party  in  advance  of  the  main-guard. 

Cyc. 

AD-VANCTCD,  (ad-vanst',)  pp.  or  a.  Moved  for- 
ward ;  promoted  ;  improved  ;  furnished  beforehand  ; 
situated  in  front,  or  before  the  rest ;  also,  old,  hav- 
ing reached  the  decline  of  life ;  as,  advanced  in 
years  ;   an  advanced  age. 

AD-VANCE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  moving  forward 
or  proceeding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  advanced  ;  preferment ; 
promotion,  in  rank  or  excellence ;  the  act  of  pro- 
moting. 

3.  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  jointure. 

4.  Provision  made  by  a  parent  for  a  child  by  gift 
of  property,  during  his,  the  parent's  life,  to  which 
the  child  would  be  entitled  as  heir,  after  his  parent's 
death.  R.  M.  Sherman. 

5.  The  payment  of  money  in  advance  ;  money 
paid  in  advance. 

AD-VANC'ER,  n.    One  who  advances  ;  a  promoter. 
Among  sportsmen,  a  start  or  branch  of  a  buck's 
attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

Encyc. 

AD-VANC'ING,  ppr.  Moving  forward  ;  proceeding; 
promoting  ;  raising  to  higher  rank  or  excellence  ; 
improving;  supplying  beforehand,  as  on  loan,  or  as 
stock  in  trade. 

AD-VANC'I  VE,  a.    Tending  to  advance  or  promote. 

AD-VANT'AGE,  n.f  [Fr.  avamtage,  from  avant,  be- 
fore ;  It.  vantaggio  ;  Sp.  vcntaja.j 

1.  Any  state,  condition,  or  circumstance,  favora- 
ble to  success,  prosperity,  interest,  or  reputation  ; 
as,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  elevated  ground. 

2.  Benefit ;  gain  ;  profit. 

W  hut  advantage  will  it  be  to  thee  ?  —  Job  xxxv. 
There  exist.;,  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an  indie- 
60luhle  union  between  virtue  and  happiness;  between  duty 
and  advantage.  Wasliington. 

3.  Means  to  an  end ;  opportunity  ;  convenience 
for  obtaining  benefit ;  as,  students  enjoy  great  ad- 
vantages for  improvement ;  the  general  took  advant- 
age of  his  enemy's  negligence. 

4.  Favorable  state  or  circumstances ;  as,  jewels 
set  to  advantage. 

5.  Superiority,  or  prevalence  over  ;  with  of  or 
over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us  (or  over  us.)  —  2 
Cor.  ii. 

6.  Superiority,  or  that  which  gives  it ;  as,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  constitution. 

7.  Interest ;  increase  ;  overplus. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love.     [Obs.~]    Shah. 

8.  Additional  circumstance  to  give  prepondera- 
tion. 

AD-VANT'AGE,  v.  i.  To  benefit ;  to  yield  profit  or 
gain. 

What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ?  —  i.uke  ix. 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  advance  the  interest  of. 

AD-VANT'AGE-A-BLE,  a.  Profitable  ;  convenient ; 
gainful.     [Little  used.] 

AD-VANT'AG-£D,  pp.    Benefited  ;  promoted. 

AD-VANT'AGE-GROUND,  n.  Ground  that  gives 
advantage  or  superiority  ;  a  state  that  gives  supe- 
rior advantages  for  annoyance  or  resistance. 

Clarendon. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS,  a.t  Being  of  advantage  ;  fur- 
nishing convenience,  or  opportunity  to  gain  benefit ; 
gainful ;  profitable  ;  useful ;  beneficial  ;  as,  an  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  troops  ;  trade  is  advanta- 
geous to  a  nation. 

AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  advantageous 
manner  ;  profitably  ;  usefully  ;  conveniently. 

ArbvihnaU 

AD-VAN-1  A'GEOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state 
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of  being  advantageous  ;  profitableness  ;  usefulness  ; 

convenience  Boyle. 

AD-VANT'AG-ING,  ppr.     Profiting  ;  benefiting. 
AD-VEe-TI"TIOUS,  a.  Brought  from  another  place ; 

imported  ;  foreign. 
AD-VeNE',  v.  i.     [L.  advenio,  to  come  to,  ad  and  ve- 


nio.] 
Toi 


get  an  adventitious  strength  from  cus- 
Bacon. 


accede,  or  come  to ;  to  be  added  to,  or  become 
a  part  of,  though  not  essential.     [Little  used,] 
AD-VE'NI-ENT,   a.     Advening  ;   coming  from  out- 
ward causes. 
AD'  VENT,  n.     [L.  adventus,  from  advenio,  of  ad  and 
venio,  to  come.     See  Find.] 

A  coming  ;  appropriately,  the  coming  of  our  Sav- 
ior, and  in  the  calendar,  it  includes  four  Sabbaths 
belore  Christmas,  beginning  on  St.  Andrew's  day, 
or  on  the  Sabbath  next  before  or  after  it.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  season  of  devotion,  with  reference  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world.  Encyc. 

AD-VEj\T'INE,  a.     Adventitious.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
AD-VEN-TI"TIOUS,  a.     [L.  adventitius,  from  adve- 
nio.   See  Advent.] 

Added  extrinsically  ;  accidental;  not  essentially 
inherent  j  casual  j  foreign. 

Diseases  of 
torn. 

AD-VEN-TI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.     Accidentally. 

AD-VEN-TI"TIOUS-NESS,  n,  The'state  of  being 
adventitious. 

AD-VENT'IVE,  a.  Accidental ;  adventitious.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

AD-VENT'IVE,  n.  The  thing  or  person  that  comes 
from  without.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

AD-VENT'ti-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  season  of  ad- 
vent. Saunderson. 

AD-VEN'TT^RE,  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  from  advenio.  See 
Advent.] 

1.  Hazard  ;  risk ;  chance  ;  that  of  which  one  has 
no  direction  ;  as,  at  all  adventures,  that  is,  at  all  haz- 
ards.    [See  Venture.] 

2.  An  enterprise  of  hazard  ;  a  bold  undertaking, 
in  which  hazards  are  to  be  encountered,  and  the  is- 
sue is  staked  upon  unforeseen  events.        Dnjden. 

3.  A  remarkable  occurrence  ;  a  striking  event, 
more  or  less  important ;  as,  the  adventures  of  one's 
life.  Bacon. 

4.  That  which  is  put  to  hazard  ;  a  sense  in  popu- 
lar use  with  seamen,  and  usually  pronounced  ven- 
ture. Something  which  a  seaman  is  permitted  to 
carry  abroad,  with  a  view  to  sell  for  profit. 

A  bill  of  adventure,  is  a  writing  signed  by  a  person, 
who  takes  goods  on  board  of  his  ship,  wholly  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner. 

AD-VEN'TIJRE,  v.  t.  To  risk,  or  hazard  ;  to  put  in 
the  power  of  unforeseen  events ;  as,  to  adventure 
one's  life.     [See  Venture.] 

AD-VEN'TIJRE.  v.  i.  To  dare  ;  to  try  the  chance  ; 
as,  to  adventure  on  "  the  tempestuous  sea  of  lib- 
erty." . 

AD-VEN'Tl[R-.ED,  pp.  Put  to  hazard  ;  ventured  ; 
risked. 

AD-VEN'TIJR-ER,  n.  One  who  hazards,  or  puts 
something  at  risk  ;  as,  merchiml-adventurcrs. 

2.  One  who  seeks  occasions  of  chance,  or  attempts 
bold,  novel,  or  extraordinary  enterprises. 

AD-VEN'TIJRE-FUL,  a.  G"iven  to  adventure  ;  full 
of  enterprise.  Bentham. 

AD-VEN'TLTRE-SOME,  a.  Bold  ;  daring  ;  incurring 
hazard.     [See  Venturesome.] 

AD-VEN'TXJRE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bold  and  venturesome. 

AD-VEN'TUJt-ING,  ppr.  Putting  to  risk;  hazard- 
ing. 

AD-VEN'TIIR-OUS,  n.t  [Fr.  avenlureur..] 

1.  Inclined,  or  willing  to  incur  hazard ;  bold  to 
encounter  danger  ;  daring  ;  courageous  ;  enterpris- 
ing :  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Full  of  hazard  ;  attended  with  risk ;  exposing 
to  danger;  requiring  courage:  applied  to  things;  as, 
an  adventurous  undertaking. 

And  followed  freedom  on  the  adventurous  tide.       Trumbull. 

AD-VEN'TUR-OUS-LY,  adv.  Boldly  ;  daringly  ;  in 
a  manner  to  incur  hazard. 

AD-VEN'T1|R-0(JS-NESS,  n.  The  act  or  quality  of 
being  adventurous. 

AD' VERB,  n.  [L.  adverbium,  of  ad  and  vcrbum,  to  a 
verb.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of 
a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other  adverb,  and 
usually  placed  near  it ;  as,  he  writes  well;  paper  cr- 
trenirltj  white.  This  part  of  speech  might  be  more 
significantly  named  a  modifer,  as  its  use  is  to  modify, 
that  is,  to  vary  or  qualify  the  sense  of  another  word, 
by  enlarging  or  restraining  it,  or  by  expressing  form, 
quality,  or  manner,  which  the  word  itself  does  not 
express.  The  term  adverb,  denoting  position  merely, 
is  often  improper. 

AD-VERB'1-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  adverb. 

AD-VERB'I-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
verb. 
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AD-VER-Sa'RI-A,  n.  [L.  from  adversus.  See  Ad- 
terse.] 

1.  Among  tlicancients,  a  book  of  accounts,  so  named 
from  the  placing  of  debt  and  credit  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

2.  A  common-place  book.  Encyc. 

3.  In  literature,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  notes, 
remarks,  or  selections  ;  used  as  a  title  of  books  or 
papers  of  such  character.  This  meaning  is  derived 
from  the  second. 

AD-VER-SA'RI-OUS,  a.    Adversary.    [Bad.] 

Southey. 
AD'VER-SA-RY,  n.  t  [See  Adverse.] 

1.  An  enemy  or  foe  ;  one  who  has  enmity  at 
heart. 

The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries.  — Nah.  i. 
In  Scripture,  Satan  is  called  THE  adversary,  by 
way  of  eminence.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

2.  An  opponent  or  antagonist,  as  in  a  suit  at  law, 
or  in  single  combat ;  an  opposing  litigant. 

AD'VER-SA-RY,  a.  Opposed  ;  opposite  to;  adverse. 
In  law,  having  an  opposing  party  ;  as,  an  adversary 
suit ;  in  distinction  from  an  application,  in  law  or 
equity,  to  which  no  opposition  is  made. 

AD-VERS'A-TIVE,  a.  Noting  some  difference,  con- 
trariety, or  opposition  ;  as,  John  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a  fanatic.  Here  but  is  called  an  adversative  con- 
junction. This  denomination,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways correct ;  for  bat  does  not  always  denote  oppo- 
sition, but  something  additional. 

AD-VERS'A-TIVE,  n.  A  word  denoting  contrariety 
or  opposition. 

AD'VERSE,  (ad'vers,)  a.t  [L.  adversus,  opposite  ;  of 
ad  and  versus,  turned  ;  from  verto,  to  turn.  See  Ad- 
vert. This  word  was  formerly  accented,  by  some 
authors,  on  the  last  syllable ;  but  the  accent  is  now 
settled  on  the  first.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  opposing ;  acting  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  conflicting  ;  counteracting  ;  as,  adverse  winds  ; 
an  adverse  party. 

2.  Figuratively,  opposing  desire ;  contrary  to  the 
wishes,  or  to  supposed  good ;  hence,  unfortunate  ; 
calamitous  :  afflictive  ;  pernicious  ;  unprosperous  ; 
as,  a/lversc  fate  or  circumstances. 

AD-VERSE',  (ad-vers',)  v  t.  To  oppose.   [Mot  used,] 

Oower. 

AD'VERSE  LY,  adv  In  an  adverse  manner  ;  oppo- 
sitely ;  unfortunately ;  unprosperously ;  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  desire  or  success. 

AD'VERSE-NESS,  n.  Opposition  ;  unprosperous- 
ness. 

AD-VERS'I-TY,  n.  An  event,  or  series  of  events, 
which  oppose  success  or  desire  ;  misfortune  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  affliction  ;  distress  ;  state  of  unhappiness. 

In  the  day  of  adversity,  consider.  —  Eccl.  vii. 
Ye  have  rejected  tiod,  who  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversi- 
ties. —  1  Sam.  x. 

AD-VERT',  v.  i.  t  [L.  adverto,  of  ad  and  verto,  to 
turn.] 

To  turn  the  mind  or  attention  to  ;  to  regard,  ob- 
serve, or  notice  ;  with  to  ;  as,  he  adverted  to  what 
was  said,  or  to  a  circumstance  that  occurred. 

AD-VERT'ED,  pp.     Attended  to ;  regarded  ;  with  to. 

AD-VERT'ENCE,    )  n.     A  direction  of  the  mind  to  ; 

AD-VERT'EN-CY,  j  attention  ;  notice  ;  regard  ; 
consideration  ;  needfulness. 

AD-VERT'ENT,  a.     Attentive  ;  heedful. 

AD-VERT'E.\TT-LY,  adv.    In  an  advertent  manner. 

AD-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Attending  to ;  regarding  ;  ob- 
serving. 

AD-VER-TlSE',  v.  U  [Fr.  avertir;  Arm.  arcrtisza, 
to  inform ;  from  ad  and  verto,  to  turn.  See  Ad- 
vert.] 

1.  To  inform ;  to  give  notice,  advice,  or  intelli- 
gence to,  whether  of  a  past  or  present  event,  or  of 
something  future. 

1  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  will  do  to  thy  people  in 
the  latter  day.  — Num.  xxiv. 

I  thought  to  advertise  thee,  saying,  Buy  it  before  the  inhab- 
itants and  elders  ol  my  people.  —  Ruth  iv. 

In  this  sense,  it  has  of  before  the  subject  of  infor- 
mation ;  as,  to  advertise  a  man  of  his  losses. 

2.  To  publish  a  notice  of;  to  publish  a  written  or 
printed  account  of;  as,  to  advertise  goods,  or  a  farm. 

AD-VER-TIS'£D,  pp.  Informed  ;  notified  ;  warned  ; 
used  of  persons:  published;  made  known;  used  of 
tilings. 

AD-VER'TISE-MENT,  n.  Information  ;  admoni- 
tion ;  notice  given.  More  generally,  a  publication 
intended  to  give  notice  ;  this  may  be  by  a  short  ac- 
count printed,  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  a  written  ac- 
count posted,  or  otherwise  made  public. 

AD-VER-TIS'ER,  ?t.  One  who  advertises.  This  ti- 
tle is  often  given  to  public  prints. 

AD-VER-TIS'ING,  ppr.  Informing;  giving  notice; 
publishing  notice. 

2.  o.  Furnishing  advertisements  ;  as,  advertising 
customers. 

3.  In  the  sense  of  monitory,  or  active  in  giving 
intelligence,  as  used  by  Shakspeare.  [Not  now 
used.] 

AD-VICE',  7i.     [Fr.  avis,  opinion,  notice  ;  Arm.  avis 
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This  and  the  verb  aviser,  to  advise,  seem  to  be 
formed  of  ad  and  the  L.  viso,  to  see,  to  visit.] 

1.  Counsel ;  an  opinion  recommended,  or  offered, 
as  worthy  to  be  followed. 

What  advice  give  ye  ? — 2  Chron.  x. 

With  good  advice  make  war.  —  Prov.  xx. 

We  may  give  advice,  bulwe  can  not  give  conduct.   Franklin. 

2.  Prudence  ;  deliberate  consideration.       Slmk. 

3.  Information  as  to  the  state  of  an  affair  or  af- 
fairs ;  notice  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  we  have  late  ad- 
vices from  France.     [Commonly  in  the  plural.] 

To  take  adoice,  is  to  consult  with  others. 
AD-VTCE'-BoAT,  n.    A  vessel  employed  to  carry 

dispatches  or  information. 
AD-VIS'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Advise.] 

1.  Proper  to  be  advised  ;  prudent ;  expedient ; 
proper  to  be  done  or  practiced  ;  as,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  proceed,  at  this  time,  to  a  choice  of  officers. 

2.  Open  to  advice.  South. 
AD-VlS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ad- 
visable or  expedient. 

AD-VIS'A-BLY,  adv.     With  advice. 
AD-VISE',  v.  t.     [Ft.  aviser  ;  Arm.  avisa ;  Sp.  avisar ; 
It.  avvisare.     See  Advice.] 

1.  To  give  counsel  to  ;  to  offer  an  opinion,  as  wor- 
thy or  expedient  to  be  followed  ;  as,  I  advise  you  to 
be  cautious  of  speculation. 

2.  To  give  information  ;  to  communicate  notice  ; 
to  make  acquainted  with  ;  followed  by  of  before  the 
thing  communicated;  as,  the  merchants  were  ad- 
vised of  the  risk. 

3.  To  deliberate,  consider,  or  consult. 

Advise  thyself  ol  what  word  I  shall  bring  again  to  him  that 
sent  me.  —  1  Cln'on.  xxi. 

But  in  this  sense  it  is  usually  intransitive. 
AD- VISE',  v.  i.    To  deliberate,  weigh  well,  or  con- 
sider. 

rer  1  shall  return  to  liim  that  sent  me. 

To  advise  with,  is  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing the  opinions  of  others. 
AD-VIS'-ED,   pp.  or  a.    Informed  ;  counseled  ;  also, 
cautious  ;  prudent ;  acting  with  deliberation. 

nswers.  Bacon. 

isdom.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

2.   Done,  formed,  or  taken  with  advice  or  deliber- 
ation ;  intended  ;  as,  an  advised  act  or  scheme. 
AD-VIS'ED-LY,  adv.     With  deliberation  or  advice; 
heedfully ;  purposely  ;  by  design  ;  as,  an  enterprise 
advisedly  undertaken. 
AD-VIS'ED-NESS,  n.   Deliberate  consideration  ;  pru- 
dent procedure. 
AD-VISE'MENT,7i.    Counsel;  information;  circum- 
spection. 
2.  Consultation. 
The  action  standing  continued  nisi  for  advisement. 

Mass.  Reports. 

AD-VTS'ER,  n.  One  who  gives  advice  or  admoni- 
tion ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  one  who  instigates  or  per- 
suades. 

AD-VIS'ING,  ppr.    Giving  counsel. 

AD-VlS'ING,  n.     Advice  ;  counsel.  ,      Shak. 

AD-VIS'O-RY,  a.    Having  power  to  advise. 

The  general  association  has  a  general  advisory  superintendence 
over  all  the  ministers  and  churches.  —  Trumbull's  Hist. 
Conn.    Madison.     Ramsay,  Hist.  Car. 

2.  Containing  advice ;  as,  their  opinion  is  merely 
advisomi. 
AD'VO-6'A-CY,  n.    The  act  of  pleading  for  or  sup- 
porting ;  vindication ;  defense  ;  intercession. 

Brown. 
2.  Judicial  pleading  ;  lawsuit.  Chaucer. 

AD'VO-CATE,  n.  [L.  advocatus,  from  advoco,  to  call 
for,  to  plead  for ;  of  ad  and  voco,  to  call.  See 
Vocal.] 

1.  Advocate,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  one 
who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  civil 
law.     Hence, 

2.  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  any 
tribunal  or  judicial  court,  as  a  barrister  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts.  We  say  a  man  is  a  learned  lawyer 
and  an  able  advocate. 

3.  In  church  history,  a  person  appointed  to  defend 
the  rights  and  revenues  of  a  church  or  monastery. 

Encyc. 

In  Europe,  advocates  have  different  titles,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  duties. 

Consistorial  advocates,  in  Rome,  appear  before 
the  Consistory,  in  opposition  to  the  disposal  of 
benefices. 

Elective  advocates  are  chosen  by  a  bishop,  abbot, 
or  chapter,  with  license  from  the  prince. 

Feudal  advocates  were  of  a  military  kind,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  church,  had  grants  of  land,  with 
power  to  lead  the  vassals  of  the  church  to  war. 

Fiscal  advocates,  in  ancient  Rome,  defended  causes 
in  which  the  ftscus  or  private  revenue  of  the  emper- 
or was  concerned. 

Juridical  advocates  became  judges,  in  consequence 
of  their  attending  causes  in  the  Count's  court. 

Matricular  advocates  defended  the  cathedral 
churches. 
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Military  advocates  were  employed  by  the  church 
to  defend  it  by  arms,  when  force  gave  law  to 
Europe. 

Some  advocates  were  called  nominative,  from  their 
being  nominated  by  the  pope  or  king ;  some  regular, 
from  their  being  qualified  by  a  proper  course  of 
study.     Some  were  supreme  ;  others,  subordinate. 

Advocate,  in  tJte  German  polity,  is  a  magistrate 
appointed  in  the  emperor's  name  to  administer 
justice. 

Faculty  of  advocates,  in  Scotland,  is  a  society  of 
eminent  lawyers,  who  practice  in  the  highest  courts, 
and  who  are  admitted  members  only  upon  the 
severest  examination,  at  three  different  times.  It 
consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  members,  and 
from  this  body  are  vacancies  on  the  bench  usually 
supplied. 

Lord  advocate,  in  Scotland,  the  principal  crown 
lawyer,  or  prosecutor  of  crimes. 

Judge  advocate,  in  courts  martial,  a  person  who 
manages  the  prosecution. 

In  English  and  American  courts,  advocates  are  the 
same  as  counsel,  or  counselors.  In  England,  they 
are  of  two  degrees,  barristers  and  Serjeants  ;  the 
former,  being  apprentices  or  learners,  can  not,  by 
ancient  custom,  be  admitted  Serjeants  till  of  six- 
teen years'  standing.  Blacfcstone.     Encyc. 

4.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  espouses  a 
cause  by  argument ;  one  who  is  friendly  to  ;  as,  an 
advocate  for  peace,  or  for  the  oppressed. 

In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  an  advocate  for  his 
people. 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father.  —  1  John  ii. 

AD'VO-€aTE,  v.  t.  To  plead  in  favor  of ;  to  defend 
by  argument,  before  a  tribunal  or  the  public;  to 
support  or  vindicate. 

Those  who  advocate  a  discrimination. 

Hamilton's  Report  on  Public  Debt. 
The  Duke  of  York  advocated  the  amendment. — Debates  on 

Ae  Regency  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Dec.  27,  1810. 
The  Earl  of  Buckingham  advocated  the  original  resolution. 

Ibid. 
The  idea  of  a  legislature,  consisting  of  a  single  branch,  though 
advocated  by  some,  was  generally  reprobated. 

Ramsay,  Hist.  Carolina. 
How  little  claim  persons,  who  advocate  this  sentiment,  really 
possess  to  be  considered  Calvinists,  will  appear  from  the 
following  quotation.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Calvin. 

The  most  eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  advocate  his  cause. 

Mitford. 
A   part  only  of  the  body,  whose  cause  he  advocates,  coincide 
with  him  in  Judgment.  Chris.  Obs.  xi.  434.     Scott. 

AD'VO-€a-TED,  pp.  Defended  by  argument ;  vin- 
dicated. 

AD'VO-CATE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  duty  of  an 
advocate. 

AD'VO-€A-TESS,  n.    A  female  advocate. 

Taylor. 

AD'VO-€a-TING,  ppr.  Supporting  by  reasons  ;  de- 
fending ;  maintaining. 

AD-VO-€A'TION,?t-    A  pleading  for;  plea;  apology. 

Shak. 
A  bill  of  advocation,  in  Scotland,  is  a  written  ap- 
plication to  a  superior  court,  to  call  an  action  before 
them  from  an  inferior  court.  The  order  of  the  su- 
perior court  for  this  purpose  is  called  letters  of  ad- 
vocation^ 

AD-VO-Lu'TION,  7i.    A  rolling  toward  something. 

AD-VOU'TRER,  n.     An  adulterer. 

AD-VOU'TRESS,  n.     An  adulteress.  Bacon. 

AD-VOU'TRY,ti.    Adultery.    [Little used.]    Bacon. 

AD-VOW-EE',  7i.  He  that  has  the  right  of  advow- 
son.  Cowel. 

2.  The  advocate  of  a  church  or  religious  house. 

Cyc. 

AD-VOW'SON,  7t.  [Fr.  avouerie,  from  avouer,  to 
avow ;  Norm,  avoerie,  or  avoeson.  But  the  word 
was  latinized,  advocatio,  from  advoco,  and  avow  is 
from  advoco.] 

In  English  law,  a  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  right  of  nominating 
a  person  to  officiate  in  a  vacant  church.  The  name 
is  derived  from  advocatio,  because  the  right  was  first 
obtained  by  such  as  were  founders,  benefactors, 
or  strenuous  defenders,  advocates,  of  the  church. 
Those  who  have  this  right  are  styled  patrons.  Ad- 
vowsons  are  of  three  kinds,  preventative,  collative, 
and  donative  ,-  preventative,  when  the  patron  presents 
his  clerk  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  be  insti- 
tuted ;  collative,  when  the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and 
institutes  or  collates  his  clerk,  by  a  single  act ;  dona- 
tive, when  a  church  is  founded  by  the  king,  and 
assigned  to  the  patron,  without  being  subject  to  the 
ordinary,  so  that  the  patron  confers  the  benefice 
on  his  clerk,  without  presentation,  institution,  or 
induction. 

Advowsons  are  also  appendant,  that  is,  annexed  to  a 
manor,  or  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person 
of  the  patron.  Blackstone. 

AD-VOY'ER.     See  Avoyer. 

A-DY-NAM'IC,  a.    Weak  ;  destitute  of  strength. 

Adynamic  fevers,  in  medicine,  a  term  employed  by 
Pinel,to  denote  malignant  or  putrid  fevers  attended 
with  great  muscular  debility.  Cyc.  Med. 
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A-DYN'A-MY,  77.  [Gr.  a  privative  and  Swa/itc, 
power.] 

In  medicine,  weakness ;  want  of  strength  occa- 
sioned by  disease.  Morin. 

A-DY'TUM,  71.     [Lat. ;  Gr.  aSvrov.] 

A  secret  apartment.  In  ancient  temples,  a  secret 
place  from  whence  oracles  were  given. 

ADZ,  7i.  [Sax.  adese ;  Sp.  azuela ;  formerly  written 
in  Eng.  addice.] 

An  iron  instrument  with  an  arching  blade,  across 
the  line  of  the  handle,  and  ground  from  a  base  on 
its  inside  to  the  outer  edge ;  used  for  chipping  a 
horizontal  surface  of  timber.  Encyc. 

M ;  a  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language  ;  used  also  by 
the  Saxon  writers.  It  answers  to  the  Gr.  at.  The 
Sax.  a  has  been  changed  into  e  or  ea.  In  deriva- 
tives from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  mostly  super- 
seded by  e,  and  convenience  seems  to  require  it  to 
be  wholly  rejected  in  anglicized  words  For  most 
words  found  with  this  initial  combination,  the  reader 
will  therefore  search  under  the  letter  E. 

JED,  ED,  EAD,  syllables  found  in  names  from  the 
Saxon,  signify  liappy  ;  as,  Eadric,  happy  kingdom  ; 
Eadrig,  happy  victory  ;  Edward,  prosperous  watch ; 
Edgar,  successful  weapon.  Gibson.     Lye. 

jE'DILE,  v..  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  an  officer  or 
magistrate,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  build- 
ings, [asdes,]  streets,  highways,  public  spectacles,  &c. 

^E'GIL-OPS,  re.  [Gr.  atyiXatpj  at%,  a  goat,  and  wtp, 
the  eye.]  A  tumor  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  a  plant  so  called.  Quincy. 

M'OIS,  7t.*  [Gr.  atyts,  a  goat  skin,  and  shield  ;  from 
at |,  a  goat.] 

A  shield,  or  defensive  armor ;  originally  applied 
to  the  shield  given  by  Jupiter  to  Minerva. 

JEL,  AL,  ALH,  or  EAL,  in  Saxon,  Eng.  all,  are  seen 
in  many  names;  as  in  JElfred,  Alfred,  all  peace; 
JElwin,  all  conqueror.  Gibson. 

yELF  seems  to  be  one  form  of  help,  but  more  gener- 
ally written  elph  or  ulph  ,•  as  in  JElfwin,  victorious 
aid ;  JEthelwulph,  illustrious  help.  Gibson. 

.rE-NE'ID,  7i.  [L.  JEne'is.]  An  heroic  poem,  written 
by  Virgil,  in  which  .rEneas  is  the  hero. 

-rE'O-LIST,  k.  [L.  JEolus.]  A  pretender  to  inspi- 
ration. Swift. 

vE-o'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  JEolus,  the  god  of  the 
winds. 

^E-O'LI-AN  HXRP,  7i.     See  Eolian  Harp. 

^E-QUIN'O-LITE,  7t.     See  Pitchstone. 

A'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [See  Air.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  to  combine  with  carbonic  acid, 
formerly  called  fixed  air.  [The  word  lias  been  dis- 
carded from  modern  chemistry.] 

2.  In  zoology,  to  change  the  circulating  fluids  of 
animals  by  the  agency  of  the  air  ;  to  arterialize. 

a'ER-a-TED,  pp.    Combined  with  carbonic  acid  ;  as, 

aerated  mineral  waters  ;  changed  by  the  agency  of 

the  air ;  arterialized. 
a'ER-a-TING,  ppr.    Combining  with  carbonic  acid  ; 

changing  by  the  agency  of  the  air ;  arterializing. 
a-ER-a'TION,  n.     In  chemistry,  the  act  or  operation 

of  combining  with  carbonic  acid. 

2.  In  zoology,  the  change  in  the  circulating  fluids 
of  animals,  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  air  ;  as  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood  by  respiration  in  the 
higher  animals  ;  and  the  corresponding  change  in 
the  lower  animals. 

3.  In  agriculture,  the  exposure  of  soil  to  the  free 
action  of  the  air,  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

A-E'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  aerius.     See  Air.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere  ;  as,  aerial 
regions. 

2.  Consisting  of  air  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
air  ;  as,  aerial  particles. 

3.  Produced  by  air  ;  as,  aerial  honey.  Pope. 

4.  Inhabiting  or  frequenting  the  air  ;  as,  aerial 
songsters. 

5.  Placed  in  the  air  ;  high  ;  lofty ;  elevated ;  as, 
aerial  spires  ;  aerial  flight. 

Aerial  acid;  carbonic  acid.     [OZts.]  Vrc. 

Aerial  perspective.     See  Perspective. 

A-E'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.      In  church  history,  a  branch  of 

Arians,  so  called  from  Aerius,  who  maintained  that 

there  is  no  difference  between  bishops  and  priests. 

a'E-RIE,  (a'iy  or  e'ry,)  n.    [W.  eryr,  Corn,  er,  an 

eagle.] 

The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey,  as  of  an  eagle  or 
hawk  ;  a  brood  of  such  birds.  Shak. 

a-ER-I-FI-Ca'TION,  7t.  The  act  of  combining  air 
with  ;  the  state  of  being  filled  with  air.    Fourcroy. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  air,  or  of  changing  into 
an  aeriform  state,  as  substances  which   are   con- 
verted from  a  liquid   or  solid  form  into  gas  or  an 
elastic  vapor ;  the  state  of  being  aeriform.       Ibid. 
a'ER-1-FI-.ED,  pp.    Having  air  infused,  or  combined 

with. 
A'ER-I-FORM,  a.     [L.  aer,  air,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  nature  of  air,  or  of  an  elastic 
fluid.     The  gases  are  aeriform  fluids. 
A'ER-I-F?,  v.  t.    To  infuse  air  into  ;  to  fill  with  air, 
or  to  combine  air  with  ;  to  change  into  an  aeriform 
state. 
A-ER-O-DY-NAM'ICS,  n.     [Gr.  anp  and  cW/iic.] 


TONE,  BULL,  TJNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS €  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   OH  as  SH ;  *H  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  PietoHal  Illustrations. 
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AFA 


AFF 


AFF 


The  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air  in  motion. 

Brande. 

A-ER-OG'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  anp,  air,  and  yvmaic, 
knowledge.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  prop- 
erties of  air,  and  the  part  it  perforins  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

A-ER-OG'RAPHY,  n.  [Gr.  arip,  air,  and  ypatpa,  to 
describe.]  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmosphere ; 
but  aerology  is  chiefly  used. 

A'ER-O-LI'i'E,  n.  [Or.  anp,  air,  and  \iQos,  a  stone.] 
A  stone  which  has  fallen  from  the  air,  or  atmos- 
pheric regions  ;  a  meteoric  stone. 

Ouidotte.    Med.  Rep. 

A-ER-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  aerology. 

A-ER-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  is  versed  in  aerology. 

A-ER-OL'O-GY,  ».  [Gr.  arip,  air,  and  Xoyos,  de- 
scription.] 

A  description  of  the  air ;  that  blanch  of  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  air,  its  constituent  parts, 
properties,  and  phenomena.  Encyc. 

A'ER-O-MAN-CY,  n.      [Gr.  arip,  and  pavreia,  div- 
ination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  the  air  and  winds. 

A-ER-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  017,0,  air,  and  pirpov, 
measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  making  the  necessary  cor- 
rections in  ascertaining  the  mean  bulk  of  gases. 

Hcbcrt. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  density  or 
rarity  of  air.  Morin. 

A-ER-OM'E-TRY,  7t.  [as  above.]  The  science  of 
measuring  the  air,  including  the  doctrine  of  its 
pressure,  elasticity,  rarefaction,  and  condensation. 
[In  tiiis  sense,  the  word  is  now  disused,  the  term 
pneumatics  having  taken  its  place.]  Encyc. 

Rather  aerometry  is  the  art  pr  science  of  ascer- 
taining the  mean  bulk  of  the  gases.  Ure. 

A'ER-O-IMAUT,  n.  [Gr.  arip  and  uavrnc,  a  sailor, 
from  i/uvc,  a  ship.] 

One  who  sails  or  floats  in  the  air;  an  aerial  nav- 
igator :  applied  to  persons  who  ascend  in  air  balloons. 

Burke. 

A-ER-O-NAUT'ie,  a.  Sailing  or  floating  in  the  air ; 
pertaining  to  aerial  sailing. 

A-ER-O-NAUT'ICS,  n.  The  doctrine,  science,  or  art 
of  sailing  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

A'ER-O-NAUT-ISM,  71.  The  practice  of  ascending 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  in  balloons. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

A'ER-O-PH'STE,  71.     [Gr.  arip  and  0ur  v,  a  plant.] 
A  plant  that  lives  exclusively  in  air,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  hydrophyte.  Brande. 

A-ER-O-SCEP'SY,  71.  [Gr.  017,0  and  OKeirropai,  to 
explore.] 

The  faculty  of  perception  by  the  medium  of  the 
air,  supposed  to  reside  in  the  antenna?  of  insects. 

Kirby. 

A-ER-OS'GO-PY,  n.     [Gr.  ar,;o  and  CKtirTojiai,  to  see.] 
The  observation  or  perception  of  the  air. 

A'ER-O-SITE,  ».     See  Red-Silver. 

a'ER-O-STAT,  71.  [Gr.  017/3  and  cruras,  sustaining, 
from  larr/pi,  to  stand.] 

A  machine  or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in  the 
air ;  a  name  given  to  air  balloons.  Encyc. 

A-ER-O-STAT'ie,  a.  Suspending  in  air ;  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  aerial  navigation. 

A-ER-O-STAT'ieS,  ii.  The  science  that  treats  of  the 
equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  bodies  sustained 
in  them  ;  hence,  the  science  of  aerial  navigation. 

A-ER-OS-TA'TION,  71.     Aerial  navigation  ;  the  sci- 
ence of  raising,  suspending,  and  guiding  machines 
in  the  air,  or  of  ascending  in  air  balloons. 
2.  The  science  of  weighing  air.  Adams. 

.<E-RU'GlN-OUS,  a.     Partaking  of  copper  rust. 

A'ER-Y-LIGHT,  a.  In  Milton,  light  as  air  ;  used  for 
airy  light. 

jES'-eHY-NITE,  7i.  A  black  or  dark  brownish  yel- 
low ore,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  an  ore  contain- 
ing titanium,  zirconium,  and  cerium.  Dana. 

./ES-THBT'IGS,  )         r„,  „  , 

ES-THET'I€S,   \ lu     [Gr-  «"^1"*»f-] 

The  theory  or  philosophy  of  taste  ;  the  science  of 
the  beautifui,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  principles 
of  the  belles  lettres  and  fine  arts. 

A-E-THE-OG'A-MOLTS,  a.  [Gr.  andns,  unusual,  and 
yapoi,  marriage.]  A  term  applied  to  cryptogenic 
plants,  founded  on  the  opinion,  that  their  mode  of 
propagation  is  not  hidden,  but  only  unusual.   Brande. 

jE-TI-OL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  airta,  cause,  and  koyos, 
discourse.]    The  science  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

^3-TI'TSS,  n.    Eagle  stone,  which  see. 

A-FaR',  adv.     [a  and  far.     See  Far.] 

1.  At  a  distance  in  place  ;  to  or  from  a  distance  ; 
used  with  from  preceding,  or  off  following  ;  as,  he 
was  seen  from  afar  ;  I  saw  him  afar  off. 

2.  In  Scripture,  figuratively,  estranged  in  affec- 
tion ;  alienated. 

My  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.  — Paid,  xxxviii. 

3.  Absent ;  not  assisting. 

Why  slandrst  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord.  —  Pbttl.  X. 

J.  Not  of  the  visible  church.  —  Eph.  ii. 


A-FF.ARD',  a.  [Sax.  aferan,  to  make  afraid.  Jifeard 
is  tiie  participle  passive.     See  Fear.] 

Afraid ;  affected  with  fear  or  apprehension,  in  a 
more  moderate  degree  than  is  expressed  by  terrified. 
It  is  followed  by  of,  hut  no  longer  used  in  books, 
and  even  in  popular  use  is  deemed  vulgar. 

AF'FA,  11.  A  weight  used  on  the  Guinea  coast,  equal 
to  an  ounce.     The  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba. 

Encyc. 

AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Affable.]  The  quality 
of  being  affable;  readiness  to  converse;  civility 
and  courteousness  in  receiving  others,  and  in  con- 
versation ;  condescension  in  manners.  Affability 
of  countenance  is  that  mildness  of  aspect  which 
invites  to  free  social  intercourse. 

AF'FA-BLE,  a.  [L.  affabilis,  of  ad  and  fabulor.  See 
Fable.] 

1.  Easy  of  conversation  ;  admitting  others  to  free 
conversation  without  reserve ;  courteous ;  com- 
plaisant; of  easy  manners  ;  condescending;  usually 
applied  to  superiors  ;  as,  an  affable  prince. 

2.  Applied  to  external  appearance,  affable  denotes 
that  combination  of  features  which  invites  to  con- 
versation, and  renders  a  person  accessible,  opposed 
to  a  forbidding  aspect;  mild;  benign;  as,  an  affable 
countenance. 

AF'FA-BLE-NESS,  71.     Affability. 

AF'FA-BLY,  adv.  In  an  affable  manner;  courte- 
ously ;  invitinglv. 

AF-FAB-LI-La'TION,  7i.    The  moral  of  a  fable. 

AF-FaIR',  71.  [Fr.  affaire,  from  faire,  to  make  or  do  ; 
lj.faccre;  Sp.  hacer  :  It.  fare.  The  primary  sense 
of facio  is  to  urge,  drive,  impel.] 

1.  Business  of  any  kind  ;  that  which  is  done,  or 
is  to  be  done:  a  word  of very  indefinite  and  undefi liable 
signification.  In  the  plural,  it  denotes  transactions 
in  general  ;  as,  human  affairs  ;  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs;  also,  the  business  or  concerns  of  an 
individual ;  as,  his  affairs  are  embarrassed. 

2.  Matters  ;  state ;  condition  of  business  or  con- 
cerns. 

1  have  sent  that  ye  may  know  our  affairs.  —  Eph.  vi. 

3.  In  the  singular,  it  is  used  for  a  private  dispute, 
or  duel ;  as,  an  affair  of  honor. 

4.  In  military  language,  a  partial  engagement  of 
troops. 

5.  Affairs,  in  the  plural,  public  concerns  and  their 
management ;  as,  "  at  the  head  of  affairs,'"  Junius  ; 
"  a  talent  for  affairs,'1  Prcscott. 

AF-FAM'ISH,  u.  t.     [See  Famish.]     To  starve. 
AF-FAM'ISH-MENT,  71.     A  starving. 
AF-FEAR',  v.  t.     To  frighten.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

AF-FEGT',  v.  t.     [L.  officio,  affectum,  of  ad  and  facio, 

to  make  ;  L.  affecto,  to  desire,  from  the  same  root. 

Affect  is  to  make  to,  or  upon,  to  press  upon.] 

1.  To  act  upon  ;  to  produce  an  effect  or  change 
upon ;  as,  cold  affects  the  body ;  loss  affects  our 
interests. 

2.  To  act  upon,  or  move  the  passions  ;  as,  affected 
with  grief. 

3.  To  aim  at ;  aspire  to  ;  desire  or  entertain  pre- 
tension to  ;  as,  to  affect  imperial  sway.  [See  the 
etymology  of  Affair.] 

4.  To  tend  to  by  natural  affinity  or  disposition  ; 
as,  the  drops  of  a  fluid  affect  a  spherical  form. 

5.  To  love,  or  regard  with  fondness. 

Think  not  that  wars  we  love  ami  strife  affect.  Fairfax. 

[This  sense  is  closely  allied  to  the  third.] 

6.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  attempt  to  imitate,  in 
a  manner  not  natural  ;  to  study  the  appearance  of 
what  is  not  natural,  or  real ;  as,  to  affect  to  be  grave  ; 
affected  friendship. 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  formerly  for  convict  or 
attaint,  as  in  Ayliffe's  Parergon ;  but  this  sense  is 
not  now  in  use. 
AF-FE€T-A'TION,  71.     [L.  affectatic] 

1.  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit  what  is  not 
natural  or.  real;  false  pretense;  artificial  appear- 
ance, or  show  ;  as,  an  affectation  of  wit,  or  of  virtue. 

2.  Fondness  ;  affection.     [JVui  used.] 

Hooker.  Hall. 
AF-FEGT'ED,  pp.  Impressed;  moved,  or  touched, 
either  in  person  or  in  interest ;  having  suffered 
some  change  by  external  force,  loss,  danger,  and 
the  like  ;  as,  we  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank. 

2.  Touched  in  the  feelings  ;  having  the  feelings 
excited  ;  as,  affected  with  cold  or  heat. 

3.  Having  the  passions  moved  ;  as,  affected  with 
sorrow  or  joy. 

4.  a.  Inclined  or  disposed;  followed  by  to;  as, 
well  affected  to  government. 

5.  a.  Given  to  false  show  ;  assuming,  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess  what  is  not  natural  or  real  ;  as,  an 
affected  lady. 

6.  a.  Assumed  artificially  ;  not  natural ;  as,  af- 
fected airs. 

7.  In  algebra,  this  term,  when  applied  to  an  equa- 
tion, denotes  that  two  or  more  several  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  enter  into  the  equation. 

AF-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  affected  manner; 
hypocritically  ;  with  more  show  than  reality  ;  for- 


mally ;  studiously  ;  unnaturally  ;  as,  to  walk  affect- 
edly ;  affectedly  civil. 

AF-FE€T'ED-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  af- 
fected ;  affectation. 

AF-FEGT-I-BIL'I-TY,  rt.  The  state  of  being  af- 
fectible. 

AF-FEGT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  affected. 

AF-FECT'ING,  ppr.  Impressing ;  having  an  effect 
on;  touching  the  feelings;  moving  the  passions; 
attempting  a  false  show  ;  greatly  desiring  ;  aspiring 
to  possess. 

2.  a.  Having  power  to  excite,  or  move  the  pas- 
sions ;  tending  to  move  the  affections ;  pathetic ;  as, 
an  affecting  address. 

The  most  affecting  music  is  generally  the  most  simple. 

Mtiford. 

AF-FE€T'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  affecting  manner; 

in  a  manner  to  excite  emotions. 
AF-FEG'TION,  tj.  t  [L.  affectio.]     The  state  of  being 

affected.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Passion  ;  but  more  generally, 

3.  A  bent  of  mind  toward  a  particular  object, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  disposition,  which 
is  natural,  and  passion,  which  is  excited  by  the 
presence  of  its  exciting  object.  Affection  is  a  per- 
manent bent  of  the  mind,  formed  by  the  presence 
of  an  object,  or  by  some  act  of  another  person,  and 
existing  without  the  presence  of  its  object. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  a  settled  good-will, 
love,  or  zealous  attachment ;  as,  the  affection  of  a 
parent  for  his  child.  It  was  formerly  followed  by 
to  or  toward,  but  is  now  more  generally  followed  by 
for. 

5.  Desire  ;  inclination  ;  propensity  ;  good  or  evil  ; 
as,  virtuous  or  vile  affections.     Rom.  i.     Gal.  5. 

6.  In  a  general  sense,  an  attribute,  quality,  or 
property,  which  is  inseparable  from  its  subject  ;  as, 
love,  fear,  and  hope  are  affections  of  the  mind  ;  figure, 
weight,  &c.,  are  affections  of  bodies. 

7.  Among  physicians,  a  disease,  or  any  particular 
morbid  state  of  the  body ;  as,  a  gouty  affection  ; 
hysteric  affection. 

8.  In  painting,  a  livelv  representation  of  passion. 

mtton. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  affectation ;  but  this 
use  is  not  legitimate. 
AF-FEG'TION-ATE,  a.     [Fr.  affectionne.] 

1.  Having  great  love,  or  affection ;  fond  ;  as,  an 
affectionate  brother. 

2.  Warm  in  affection  ;  zealous. 


Man,  in  his  love  to  God,  and   desire  to  plei 
be  too  affeciortais. 


,  can  never 
Sprat. 


3.  Proceeding  from  affection  ;  indicating  love ; 
benevolent ;  tender ;  as,  the  affectionate  care  of  a 
parent ;  an  affectionate  countenance. 

4.  Strongly  inclined  to.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 
AF-FEG'TION-ATE-LY,  adv.    With  affection  ;  fond- 
ly ;  tenderly  ;  kindly.     1  Thess.  ii. 

AF-FEG'TION-ATE-NESS,  71.  Fondness;  good- 
will ;  affection. 

AF-FEe',TION-£D,  a.  Disposed ;  having  an  affec- 
tion of  heart. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.  —  Rom.  xii. 
2.  Affected  ;  conceited.     [Ooi.]  Sbak. 

AF-FEGT'IVE,  a.  That  affects,  or  excites  emotion  ; 
suited  to  affect.     [Little  used.] 

AF-FECT'lVE-LY,  ado.  In  an  affective  or  impres- 
sive manner. 

AF-FEGT'OR,  )  n.     One  that  affects  ;  one  that  prac- 

AF-FEGT'ER,  1      tices  affectation. 

AF-FEGT'Li-OUS,  a.     Full  of  passion.     [JVot  used.] 

Lcland. 

AF-FEER',  v.  t.     [Fr.  afficr,  to  set.] 
To  confirm.     L/Yur.  used.] 

AF-FEER',  v.  U  [Fr.  offerer,  affcurer,  or  afforcr,  to 
assess  or  value.] 

In  law,  to  assess  or  reduce  an  arbitrary  penalty  or 
amercement  to  a  precise  sum  ;  to  reduce  a  general 
amercement  to  a  sum  certain,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Blactetmic 

AF-FEER'.ED,  pp.  Moderated  in  sum;  assessed; 
reduced  to  a  certainty. 

AF-FeER'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  affeering,  or  assess- 
ing an  amercement,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case 

AF-FEER'OR,  11.  One  who  affeers  ;  a  person  sworn 
to  assess  a  penalty,  or  reduce  an  uncertain  penalty 
to  a  certainty.  Cored. 

AF-FET-TU-'O'SO,  or  CON  AF-FET'TQ.  [It., 
from  L.  affectus.] 

In  music,  a  direction  to  render  notes  soft  and 
affecting. 

AF-FI'ANOE,  71.  [Norm,  affiaunce,  confidence  ;  Fr. 
fianecr,  to  betroth ;  Sp.  fiaina,  security  in  bail, 
afianzar,  to  give  security  or  bail,  from  ,/iar,  to  trust, 
to  bail,  to  confide  in  ;  Port.  id.  ;  Fr.  jScr,  to  trust  ; 
It.  fidarc,  afiidarc,  to  trust,  fidair.a,  confidence, 
fldair.are,  to  be  troth,  from  h.fido,  fides.] 

1.  The  marriage  contract  or  promise;  faith 
pledged. 
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2.  Strong  trust  or  reliance,  applied  chiefly  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Christian  looks  to  God  with  implicit  affiance.    Atterbury. 
AF-FI'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  betroth  ;  to  pledge  one's  faith 
or  fidelity  in  marriage,  or  to  promise  marriage. 
To  me,  sad  maid,  he  was  affianced.  Spetuer. 

•2.  To  give  confidence. 

Affianced  in  my  faith.  Pope. 

AF-FI'ANC-£D,  (af-fi'anst,)  pp.  or  a.     Pledged  in 

marriage;  betrothed;  bound  in  faith. 
AF-FI'ANC-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  a  contract  of 

marriage  between  parties. 
AJF-FI'  ANC-ING,  ppr.    Pledging  in  marriage;  prom- 
ising fidelity. 
AF-FI-Da'ViT,  71.     [An  old  law  verb  in  the  perfect 
tense  ;  he  made  oath  ;  from  ad  and  fides,  faith.] 

A  declaration  upon  oath.     In   the  United  States, 
more  generally,  a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  party,  and  sworn  to,  before  an  authorized  magis- 
trate. 
AF-FF.ED,  (af-f  Ide',)  a.  or  ■part.    Joined  by  contract ; 

altianced.  Shak. 

AF-FILE',  v.  U     [Fr.  affiler.] 

To  polish.     rjVot  used/]  Chaucer. 

AF-FIL'1-ATE/tj.  t.  [Fr.  affilier,  to  adopt,  to  ini- 
tiate into  the  mysteries  of  a  religious  order  ;  L.  ad 
and  Jilius,  a  son.] 

1.  To  adopt ;  to  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son. 

2.  To  receive  into  a  society  as  a  member,  and 
initiate  in  its  mysteries,  pians,  &x. — a  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  much  used  by  the  Jacobins  in 
France,  during  the  revolution. 

AF-FIL'I-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Adopted;  associated; 
received  into  a  society.  Affiliated  societies  ;  local  so- 
cieties, connected  with  a  central  society,  or  with 
each  other. 

AF-FIL'I-a-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Adopting;  associating; 
receiving  into  a  society. 

AF-FiL-I-a'TION,  n.  Adoption  ;  association  in  the 
same  family  or  society. 

In  English  law,  the  assignment,  by  law,  of  a 
child,  as  a  bastard,  to  its  father.  Brande. 

AF'FIN-AGE,  n.    A  refining  of  metals. 

AF-FIN'.ED,fl.    Joined  in  affinitv.     [Obs.]      Shah: 

AF-FIN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  affinitas,  from  affinis,  adjacent, 
related  by  marriage;  ad  and  finis,  end.] 

1.  The  relation  contracted  by  marriage  between 
t  husband  and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  between  a 
r  ife  and  her  husband's  kindred ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh.  —  1  Kings  iii. 

2.  Agreement ;  relation  ;  conformity ;  resem- 
blance; connection  ;  as,  the  affinity  of  sounds,  of 
colors,  or  of  languages. 

3.  In  chemistry,  that  attraction  which  takes  place, 
at  an  insensible  distance,  between  the  heteroge- 
neous particles  of  bodies,  and  forms  compounds. 

AF-FIRM',  v.  t.  ■(•  [L.  affinno;  ad  and  firmo,  to  make 
firm.     See  Firm.] 

1.  To  assert  positively  ;  to  tell  with  confidence  ; 
to  aver;  to  declare  the  existence  of  something ;  to 
maintain  as  true,  opposed  to  deny. 

Of  one  Jesus,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  — .Acts  xxv. 

2.  To  make  firm  ;  to  establish,  confirm,  or  ratify  ; 
as,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment. 

AF-FIRM',  v.  i.  To  declare  solemnly  before  a  court 
or  magistrate,  for  confirming  a  fact,  or  to  have  an 
affirmation  administered  to,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  an  oath  ;  as,  the  witness 
affirmed  to  the  fact,  or  he  was  affirmed  to  the  fact. 

AF-FIRM'A-RLE,  a.  That  may  be  asserted  or  de- 
clared ;  followed  by  of;  as,  an  attribute  affirmable  of 
every  just  man. 

AF-FIRM'A-HLY,  adv.  In  a  way  capable  of  affirm- 
ation. 

AF-FIRM' ANCE.77.     Confirmation;  ratification  ;  as, 
the  affirmance  ora  judgment ;  a  statute  in  affirmance 
of  common  lav/. 
2.  Declaration  ;  affirmation.     [Little  used.] 

Sclden.     Cowper. 

AF-FIRM'ANT,  n.    One  who  affirms. 

AF-FIRM-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  affirming  or  as- 
serting as  true  :  opposed  to  negation  or  denial.  Shale. 

2.  That  which  is  asserted  ;  position  declared  as 
true  ;  averment.  Hammond. 

3.  Confirmation  ;  ratification ;  an  establishment 
of  what  had  been  before  done  or  decreed.  Hooker. 

4.  A  solemn  declaration  made  under  the  pen- 
alties of  perjury,  by  persons  who  conscientiously 
decline  taking  an  oath ;  which  affirmation  is  in  law 
equivalent  to  testimony  given  under  oath. 

AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.  That  affirms  or  asserts; 
declaratory  of  what  exists  ;  opposed  to  negative;  as, 
an  affirmative  proposition. 

2.  Confirmative  ;  ratifying ;  as,  an  act  affirmative 
of  common  law. 

""  3.  In  algebra,  positive  ;  a  term  applied  to  quan- 
tities which  have  the  sign  -{-plus,  denoting  addi- 
tion, and  opposed  to  negative,  or  such  as  have  the 
sign  —  minus,  denoting  subtraction. 

4.  Positive  ;  dogmatic.     [Ote.]  Taylor. 


AF-FIRM'A-TIVE,  n.  That  side  of  a  question 
which  affirms  or  maintains;  opposed  to  negative; 
as,  there  were  seventy  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and 
thirty-five  in  the  negative. 

AF-FIRM 'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  man- 
ner ;  positively ;  orl  the  affirmative  side  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  opposed  to  negatively. 

AF-FIRM'£D,  pp.  Declared;  asserted;  averred; 
confirmed  ;  ratified. 

AF-FIRM'ER,  n.     One  who  affirms. 

AFFIRM'ING,  ppr  Asserting  ;  declaring  positively  ; 
confirming. 

AF-FIX',  v.  t.  [L.  affigo,  affixum,  of  ad  and  figo,  to 
fix;  Gr.  noyoi,  ttiijvvoj,  rrrjfoj ;  Eng.  peg.  See 
Fix.] 

1.  To  unite  at  the  end  ;  to  subjoin,  annex,  or 
add  at  the  close :  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to  a  word  ; 
to  affix  a  seal  to  m  instrument. 

2.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with  ;  as,  names 
affixed  to  ideas,  or  ideas  affixed  to  things. 

3.  To  fix  or  fasten  in  any  manner.  In  this  sense, 
fix  is  more  generally  used. 

AF'FIX,  n.  A  syllable  or  letter  added  to  the  end  of 
a  word. 

AF-FiX'-ED,  (af-fixt',)  pp.  United  at  the  end  ;  an- 
nexed ;  attached. 

AF-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  at  the  end;  subjoining; 
attaching. 

AF-FIX'ION,  ?!.  The  act  of  uniting  at  the  end,  or 
state  of  being  so  united.     [Little  used.] 

AF-FIX'TITRE,  ?i.    That  which  is  affixed.     Drake. 

AF-FLa'TION,  n.     [L.  affio,  ajjlatum,  of  ad  and  fio  ; 
Eng.  blow.     See  Blow.] 
A  blowing  or  breathing  on. 

AF-FLa'TUS,  t!.     [L.] 

1.  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind. 

2.  Inspiration  ;  communication  of  divine  knowl- 
edge, or  the  power  of  prophecy.  Spence. 

AF-FLICT',  17.  £.  [L.  affiigo,  afflicto,  of  ad  and  fligo, 
to  strike;  Eng.  flog;  Gr.  Eol.  <p\cyoj,  to  strike; 
Gr.  irAijw?,  L.  plaga,  a  stroke;  Goth,  flekan,  to 
strike.  Hence,  Ger.  fiegel ;  D.  vlegel ;  Engl,  flail,  g 
being  suppressed  ;  L.jlagcllum.     See  Flog.] 

1.  To  give  to  the  body  or  mind  pain  which  is 
continued  or  of  some  permanence ;  to  grieve,  or 
distress  ;  as,  one  is  afflicted  with  the  gout,  or  with 
melancholy,  or  with  losses  and  misfortunes. 

They  affiicl  thy  heritage,  0  Lord.  —  Psal.  xcv. 

2.  To  trouble ;  to  harass ;  to  distress. 
AF-FLICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Affected  with  continued  or 

often  repeated  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  suffer- 
ing grief  or  distress  of  any  kind  ;  followed  by  nf,  by, 
or  with  :  as,  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  child,  by  tlie 
rheumatism,  or  witli.  losses. 

AF-FLICT'ED-NESS,  ti.  The  state  of  being  af- 
flicted ;  but  superseded  by  Affliction. 

AF-FLIGT'ER,  n.  One  who  afflicts,  or  causes  pain 
of  bodv  or  of  mind. 

AF-FLICT'ING,  ppr.  Causing  continued  or  durable 
pain  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  grieving  ;  distressing. 

AF-FLI€T'ING,  a.  Grievous;  distressing;  as,  an 
afflicting  event. 

AF-FLie'TlO,\T,7i.t  The  state  of  being  afflicted;  a 
state  of  pain,  distress,  or  grief;  as,  some  virtues  are 
seen  drily  in  affliction. 

2.  The  cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
as  sickness,  losses,  calamity,  adversity,  persecution. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of"  the  righteous.  —  Psal.  xxxiv. 

AF-FLIGT'IVE,  a.  Giving  pain;  causing  continued 
or  repeated  pain  or  grief;  painful ;  distressing. 

Hall. 

AF-FLI€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  pain 
or  grief.  Brown. 

AF'FLU-ENCE,  n.  [L.  affluentia,  of  ad  and  fluo,  to 
flow.     See  Flow.] 

1.  Literally,  a  flowing  to,  or  concourse.  In  this 
sense  it  is  rarely  used.  It  is  sometimes  written 
affiuency. 

2.  Figuratively,  abundance  of  riches  ;  great  plenty 
of  worldly  goods  ;  wealth.  Rogers. 

AF'FLU-ENT,  a.  Flowing  to;  more  generally, 
wealthy  ;  abounding  in  goods  or  riches  ;  abundant. 

Prior. 

AF'FLU-ENT-LY,  adv.    In  abundance  ;  abundantly. 

AF'FLUX,7i.     [L.  affluxum,  from  affiuo.     See  Flow.] 

The  act   of  flowing   to  ;    a  flowing   to,  or   that 

which  Hows  to;  as,  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 

AF-FLUX'ION,   77.     The   act   of  flowing   to;    that 

which  flows  to.     [See  Afflux.] 
AF'F0R-AGE,7t.    [Fr.  offerer,  to  value.  SeeAFFEER.] 
In  France,  a  duty  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  district, 
for  permission  to  sell  wine  or  other  liquors  within 
his  seigniory.  Enctjc. 

AF-F5RCE'MENT,  77.  [ad  and  force.] 

In  old  charters,  a  fortress ;  a  fortification  for  de- 
fense. [  Obs.]  Cyc. 
AF-FoRD',  v.  t.  [ad  and  the  root  of  forth,  further ;  G. 
fdrdcrn,  to  further  or  promote ;  D.  voorderen  ;  Dan. 
befordre,  to  further.  The  sense  is  to  send  forth. 
But  I  have  not  found  this  precise  word  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  English,  in  any  other  language.] 
1.  To  yield  or  produce,  as  fruit,  profit,  issues,  or 


result.  Thus,  the  earth  affords  grain;  a  well  affords 
water;  trade  affords  profit;  distilled  liquors  affora 
spirit. 

2.  To  yield,  grant,  or  confer;  as,  a  good  life 
affords  consolation  in  old  age. 

3.  To  be  able  to  grant  or  sell  with  profit  or  with 
out  loss ;  as,  A  can  afford  wine  at  a  less  price 
than  B. 

4.  To  be  able  to  expend  without  injury  to  one's 
estate  ;  as,  a  man  can  afford  a  sum  yearly  in  char- 
ity ;  or  to  be  able  to  bear  expenses,  or  the  price  of 
the  thing  purchased  ;  as,  one  man  can  afford  to  buy 
a  farm,  which  another  can  not. 

5.  To  be  able  without  loss  or  with  profit. 

The  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits. 

Hamitton. 

AF-FoRD'ED,  pp.  Yielded,  as  fruit,  produce,  or 
resujt ;  sold  without  loss  or  with  profit. 

AF-FoRD'IiS'G,  ppr.  Yielding;  producing;  selling 
without  loss  ;  bearing  expenses. 

AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.  [ad  and  forest.] 

To  convert  ground  into  forest,  as  was  done  by  the 
first  Norman  kings  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  them  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

AF  FOR-EST-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  turning 
ground  into  forest  or  wood  land.    •      Blackstone. 

AF-FOR'EST-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Converted  into  forest. 

AF-FOR'EST-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  forest. 

AF-FRAN'OHISE,  v.  U     To  make  free. 

AF-FRAxVCHlS-.ED,pp.     Made  free. 

AF-FRAN'CH!3E-MENT,  77.  [See  Frahchise  and 
Disfranchise.] 

The  act  of  making  free,  or  liberating  from  de- 
pendence or  servitude.     [Little  used.] 

AF-FRAN'COIS-ING,  ppr.     Making  free. 

AF-FRAP',  v.  t.  or  77.  i.  [Fi.frapper,  to  strike  ;  Eng. 
rap.] 

To  strike.     [Ois.j  Spenser. 

AF-FRaY',  v.  t.     To  frighten.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

AF-FRaY',  )  7t.      [Fr.   effraijcr,   to    frighten ; 

AF-FRaY'MENT,  (  effroi,  terror;  Arm.  effrctj-.a, 
effrcy.] 

1.  In  law,  the  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons,  in 
a  public  piace,  to  the  terror  of  others.  A  fighting 
in  private  is  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  an  affray. 

Blackstone. 

2.  In  popular  language,  fray  is  used  to  express  any 
fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  ;  but  the  word  is 
now  deemed  inelegant. 

3.  Tumult ;  disturbance.  Spenser. 
AF-FRE1GHT',  (af-frate',) v.  U     [See  Freight.] 

To  hire  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or 
freight.  Commerce. 

AF-FREfGIIT'ED,  pp.    Hired  for  transporting  goods. 

AF-FKEiGHT'ER,  77.  The  person  who  hires  or 
charters  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to  convey  goods. 

Walsh,  Am.  Rev. 

AF-FRErGHT'MENT,  77.  The  act  of  hiring  a  ship 
for  tlie  transportation  of  goods.        -57it.  Rev.  App. 

AF-FRET',  /!.     [It.  affrcttarc,  to  hasten.] 

A  furious  onset,  or  attack.  [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

AF-FRIC'TION,  71.  The  act  of  rubbing.  [JVof 
used.     See  Friction.]  Bottle. 

AF-FRIEND'ED,  (af-frend'ed,)  a.  Made  friends; 
reconciled.     [0'7>-.J  Spenser. 

AF-FRIGHT',  (af-frite',)  v.  t.  [Sax.  frihtan.  See 
Fright.] 

To  impress  with  sudden  fear;  to  frighten;  to 
terrify  or  alarm.  It  expresses  a  stronger  impres- 
sion than  fear  or  apprehend,  and  perhaps  less  than 
terror. 

AF-FRIGHT',  71.  Sudden  or  great  fear  ;  terror  ;  also, 
the  cause  of  terror;  a  frightful  object. 

AF-FRTGHT'ED,  /)/).  Suddenly  alarmed  with  fear; 
terrified  ;  followed  by  at  or  with,  more  generally  by 
at ;  as.  affrighted  at  the  civ  of  fire. 

AF-FRIGHT'ED-LY,  ado.    With  fright. 

AF-FRIGIIT'ER,  n.     One  who  frightens. 

AF-FRIGHT'FL'L,  a.  Terrifying;  terrible;  that 
may  excite  great  fear;  dreadful. 

AF-FRTGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Frightfully. 

AF-FRrGHT'[NG,  ppr.  Impressing  sudden  fear; 
terrifying. 

AF-FRlGIIT'MENT,  71.  Affright;  terror;  the  state 
of  being  frightened.     [Rarely  used.] 

[In  common  discourse,  the  use  of  this  word,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  superseded  by  Fright,  Frighted,  Fright- 
ful.] 

AF-FRONT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  affronter,  to  encounter  face 
to  face  ;  of  ad  and  L.frons,  front,  face.] 

1.  Literally,  to  meet  or  encounter  face  to  face,  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  as, 

The  seditious  affronted  the  king's  forcPB. 

Hayward.    Milton.     Shalt. 

[The  foregoing  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  To  offer  abuse  to  the  face ;  to  insult,  dare,  or 
brave  openly  :  to  offer  abuse  or  insult  in  any  man- 
ner, by  words  or  actions ;  as,  to  affront  one  by  giv- 
ing him  the  lie. 

3.  To  abuse,  or  give  cause  of  offense  to,  without 
being  present  with  the  person  ;  to  make  slightly 
angry  ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word. 
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AF-FRONT',  n.    Opposition  to  the  face;   open  de- 
fiance;  encounter.     [Obs.] 

2.  Ill  treatment ;  abuse  ;  any  thine  reproachful 
or  contemptuous,  that  excites  or  justifies  resent- 
ment, as  foul  language,  or  personal  abuse.  It 
usually  expresses  a  less  degree  of  abuse  than  insult. 

3.  Shame  ;  disgrace.     [Not  itsual.]      Arbutlinot. 

4.  In  papular  language,  slight  resentment;  dis- 
pleasure. 

AF-FRONT'ED,  pp.     Opposed  face  to  face ;  dared  ; 

defied  ;  abused. 
2.  In  popular  language,  offended  ;  slightly  angry 

at  ill  treatment,  by  words  or  actions  ;  displeased. 
AF-FRONT-EE',  a.  *  In  heraldry,  front  to  front ;   an 

epithet  given  to  animals  that  face  each  other.  Ash. 
AF-FRONT'ER,  n.     One  that  affronts. 
AF-FRONT'ING,  par.     Opposing  face  to  face;  defy- 
ing ;  abusing ;  offering  abuse,  or  any  cause   of  dis- 
pleasure. 
AF-FRONT'ING,  a.    Contumelious  ;  abusive. 
AF-FRONT' ING-LY,  ado.     In  an  affronting  manner. 
AF-FUONT'IVE,  a.      Giving  offense;    tending    to 

offend  ;  abusive. 
AF-FRONT'lVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  that  gives 

offense.     [Little  used.] 
AF-FOSE',  o.  t.     [L.  affundo,  affusum,ad  and  fundo, 

to  pour  out.     See  Fuse.] 

To  pour  upon  ;  to  sprinkle,  as  with  a  liquid. 
AF-FOS ED,  pp.     Sprinkled  with  a  liquid  ;  sprinkled 

on  ;  having  a  liquid  poured  upon. 
AF-FOS' ING,  ppr.    Pouring  upon,  or  sprinkling. 
AF-FO'SION,  (af-fu'zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  pouring 

upon,  or   sprinkling   with   a  liquid   substance,   as 

upon  a  child  in  baptism. 

In  medicine,  the  act  of  pouring  water  on  the  whole 

or  part  of  the  body,  as  a  remedy  in  disease. 
AF-F5',  v.  t.     [Fr.  ajjier.]     To  betroth  ;  to  bind  or 

join.     [Not  used.] 
AF-FY7,  v.  t.     To  trust  or  confide  in.       [Not  used.] 
A-FIELD',  adv.     [a  andfield.] 

To  the  field.  Milton, 

A  FIRE',  adv.     On  fire.  Oower. 

A-FLAT',  adv.    [a  and  fiat]    Level  with  the  ground. 

Bacon. 
A-FLoAT',  adv.  or  a.     [a  and  float.] 

1.  Borne  on  the  water ;  floating  ;  swimming ;  as, 
the  ship  Ls  afloat. 

2.  Figuratively,  moving  ;  passing  from  place  to 
place  ;  as,  a  rumor  is  afloat. 

3.  Unfixed;  moving  without  guide  or  control ;  as, 
our  affairs  are  all  afloat.  [As  an  adjective,  this  word 
always  follows  the  noun.] 

A-FOOT',  adv.     [a,  or  on,  and  foot.]     On  foot ;  borne 
by  "the  feet ;  opposed  to  riding. 

2.  In  action  ;  in  a  state  of  being  planned  for  exe- 
cution ;  as,  a  design  is  afoot,  or  on  foot. 

A-F5RE',  adv.  or  prsp.  [a  and  fore.]     In  front. 

2.  Between  one  object  and  another,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept a  direct  view  or  intercourse ;  as,  to  stand 
between  a  person  and  the  light  of  a  candle  —  a 
popular  use  of  the  word. 

3.  Prior  in  time ;  before  ;  anterior ;  prior  time 
being  considered  as  in  front  of  subsequent  time. 

The  grass  which  withered]  afore  it  growcth  up.  —  Psul.  exxix. 
In  all  these  senses  it  is  now  inelegant,  and  super- 
seded by  before. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  toward  the  head  of  the 
ship  ;  further  forward,  or  nearer  the  stem  ;  as,  afore 
the  windlass.  Afore  the  mast,  is  a  phrase  which  is 
applied  to  a  common  sailor,  one  who  does  duty  on 
the  main  deck,  or  has  no  office  on  board  the  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 
A-FSRE'GO-ING,   a.      Going  before.      [See    Fore- 
going, which  is  chiefly  used.] 
A-FoRE'HAND,  adv.     [afore  and  hand.] 

1.  In  time  previous ;  by  previous  provision ;  as, 
he  is  ready  aforehand. 

Shi-1  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body.  —  Mark  xiv. 

2.  a.  Prepared  ;  previously  provided  :  as,  to  be 
aforehand  in  business.  Hence,  in  popular  language, 
amply  provided ;  well  supplied  with  the  means  of 
living;  having  means  beyond  the  requirements  of 
necessity;  moderately  wealthy.  This  word  is  pop- 
ularly changed  into  aforehanded,  beforehanded,  or 
rather  forehanded ;  as,  a,  forehanded  farmer. 

A-FoRE'iMEN-TION-£D,  a.     [afore  and  mentioned.] 

Mentioned  before  in    the   same   writing  or   dis- 
course. Addison. 
A-FSRE'NA  MET),  a.     [afore  and  Home] 

Named  before.  Pcacham, 

A-FoRE'SAID,  (a-fore'sed,)  a.     [afore  and  say.] 

Said  or  recited  before,  or  in  a  preceding  part. 
A-FORE'THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  a.  [afore  and  thought.] 

Premeditated  ;  prepense  ;  as,  malice  aforethought, 
which  is  required  to  constitute  murder.  Com.  Law. 
A-FORE'TI.ME,  adv.     [afore  and  time.] 

In  time  past;  in  a  former  time.  Bible. 

A  FOR- TJ-O'RI,  (a  for-she-o'ri,)  [L.J  With  stronger 

reasons. 
A-FOtJL',  adv.  or  a.  [a  and  foul.] 

Not  free  ;  entangled.  Columbiad. 


A-FRAID',  a.     [The  participle  of  Affray.] 

Impressed  with    fear  or  apprehension  ;    fearful. 

This  word  expresses  a  less  degree  of  fear  than 

terrified  or  frightened.     It  is  followed  by  of  before  the 

object  of  fear ;  as,  to  be   afraid  of  death;   Joseph 

was  afraid  to  sin  against  God. 

A-FRESH',  adv.     [a  and  fresh.] 

Anew ;  again ;  recently  ;  after  intermission. 
They  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh.  —  Heb.  vi. 
AF'RI-€A,  7i.     [Q.U.  L.  o.  neg.  and  frigus,  cold.] 

One  of  the  four  quarters  or  largest  divisions  of 
the  globe  ;  a  continent  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

AF'RIG-AN  I    "•    Pertaining  t0  Africa. 

AF'RIC-An',  n.    A  native  of  Africa. 

This  name  is  given  also  to  the  African  mary- 
gold.  Tate's  Cowley. 

A-FRONT',  adv.    In  front.  Shak. 

AFT,  a.  or  adv.     [Sax.  aft,  eft,  after,  behind.] 

In  seamen's  language,  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
stern,  or  what  pertains  to  the  stern  of  a  ship ;  as  the 
aft  part  of  the  ship  ;  haul  aft  the  main  sheet,  that  is, 
further  toward  the  stern.  Fore,  and  aft  is  the  whole 
length  of  a  ship.  Right  aft  is  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

AFT'ER,  a.  [The  comparative  degree  of  aft.  But 
in  some  Teutonic  dialects  it  is  written  with  g ;  D. 
agtcr ;  Dan.  agters.  The  Eng.  corresponds  with  the 
Sax.  crfter,  Sw.  efter,  Goth,  aftaro,  Dan.  efter.] 

1.  In  marine  language,  more  aft,  or  toward  the 
stern  of  the  ship ;  as,  the  after  sails ;  after  hatch- 
way. 

2.  In  common  language,  later  in  time  ;  as,  an  after 
period  of  life.  Marsliall. 

In  this  sense,  the   word  is  often  combined  with 
the  following  noun  ;  as,  in  after-ages. 
AFT'ER,  prep.  Behind  in  place;  as,  men  placed  in  a 
line  one  after  another. 

2.  Later  in  time  ;  as,  after  supper.  This  word 
often  precedes  a  sentence,  as  a  governing  preposi- 
tion. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee.  — 
Matt.  xxvi. 

3.  In  pursuit  of,  that  is,  moving  behind,  following ; 
in  search  of. 

After  whom  is  tiie  king  of  Israel  come  out  ?  —  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods.  —  Deut.  vi. 

4.  In  imitation  of ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  after  a 
model. 

5.  According  to ;  as,  coFssider  a  thing  after  its 
intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

C.  According  to  the  direction  and  influence  of. 

To  walk  after  the  flesh  ;  to  live  afttr  the  flesh.  —  Rom.  viii. 
To  judge  after  the  sight  of  the  eye.  —  Is.  xi. 

To  inquire  after,  is  to  seek  by  asking  ;  to  ask 
concerning. 

To  follow  after,  in  Scripture,  is  to  pursue,  or  imi- 
tate ;  to  serve,  or  worship. 

AFT'ER,  adv.  'Posterior;  later  in  time;  as,  it  was 
about  the  space  of  three  hours  after.  In  this  sense 
the  word,  however,  is  really  a  preposition,  the  object 
being  understood  ;  about  three  hours  after  the  time 
or  fact  before  specified. 

After  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  forming  com- 
pounds, but  retaining  its  genuine  signification. 
Some  of  the  following  words  are  of  this  kind  ;  but  in 
some  of  them  after  seems  rather  to  be  a  separate  word. 

AFT'ER-AG-OEPT-A'TION,  n.  A  sense  not  at 
first  admitted.  Dryden. 

AFT'ER-Ae-OOUNT',  n,    A  subsequent  reckoning. 

Kdlingbeck. 

AFT'ER-A€T,  n.     A  subsequent  act. 

AFT'ER-A'GES,  n.  pi.  Later  ages  ;  succeeding  times. 
After-age,  in  the  singular,  is  not  improper. 

Addison, 

AFT'ER-ALL  is  a  phrase  signifying,  when  all  has 
been  considered,  said,  or  done ;  at  last ;  in  the  final 
result.  Pope. 

AFT'ER-BAND,   n.     A  future  link  or  connection. 

Milton. 

AFT'ER-IIIRTII,  n.  The  placenta  in  which  the 
fetus  is  involved,  and  which  comes  away  after 
delivery.  Wiseman, 

AFT'ER-CLAP,  71.  An  unexpected  subsequent 
event;  something  disagreeable  happening  after  an 
affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  HalliweU. 

AFT'ER-GO.M'ER,  n,     A  successor. 

AFT'ER-GOM'FORT,  n.    Future  comfort.  Jonson. 

AFT'ER-GON'DUGT,  n.     Subsequent  behavior. 

Sherlvclc. 

AFT'ER-GON-Vie'TION,  n.     Future  conviction. 

Soutli. 

AFT'ER-GOST,  n.  Later  cost;  expense  after  the 
execution  of  the  main  design.  Mortimer. 

AFT'ER-GOURSE,  n.     Future  course.  Brown. 

AFT'ER-eilOr,  n.  The  second  crop  in  the  same 
year.  Mortimer. 

AFT'ER  -DAYS,  n.  pi.     Future  days.        Congreve. 

AFT'ER-DI-VULG'ER,  n.     A  subsequent  divulger. 

Baiter. 


AFT'ER-EAT'AGE,  n.  Part  of  the  increase  of  the 
same  year.     [Local.]  Burn. 

AFTER-EN-DEAV'OR,  (e-^ev'or,)  n.  An  en- 
deavor after  the  first  r.r  foro'.er  effr-<t.  Locke. 

AFT'ER-GAME,  n.  A  subsequent  scheme,  oi  ex- 
pedient. (Yotton. 

AFT'ER-GUARD.  n  The  seaman  stationed  on  the 
poop  or  after-pak  of  the  ship,  to  attend  the  after- 
sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

AFT'ER-HoPE,  n-     Future  hope.  Jonson. 

AFT'ER-HOURS,  n.  pi.  Hours  that  follow  ;  time  fol 
lowing.  Shak. 

AFT'ER-IG'NO-RANCE,  n.     Subsequent  ignorance. 

Stafford. 

AFT'ER-INGS,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  in  milk- 
ing ;  strokings.  Grose. 

AFT'ER-KING,  n.     A  succeeding  king.  Shackford. 

AFT'ER-LlFE,  n.    Future  life,  or  the  life  after  this. 

Butler. 
2.   A  later  period  of  life  ;  subsequent  life. 

Dryden. 

AFT'ER-LIV-ER,  n.  One  who  lives  in  succeeding 
times.  Sidney. 

AFT'ER-LOVE,  71.    The  second  or  later  love.  Shak, 

AFT'ER-MAL-ICE,  «.  Succeedintr  malice.  Dn/den. 

AFT'ER-MATH,  n.     [after  and  math.    See  Mow.] 
A  second   crop  of   grass  in  the  same   season  ; 
rowen.  Holland. 

AFT'ER-MOST,  a.  Superl.  Hindmost,  in  murine 
language;  nearest  the  stern  ;  opposed  to  foremost, 

AFT'ER-NOON',  n.  The  part  of  the  day  which 
follows  noon,  between  noon  and  evening,  ihryden. 

AFT'ER-PaINS,  n.  pi.  The  pains  which  succeed 
childbirth. 

AFT'ER-PART,  n.  The  latter  part.  In  marine  lan- 
guage, the  part  of  a  ship  toward  the  stern. 

Mar.  Diet. 

AFT'ER-PlECE,  n.  A  piece  performed  after  a  play  ; 
a  farce  or  other  small  entertainment.  Cumberland. 

AFT'ER-PROOF,  n.  Subsequent  proof  or  evidence  ; 
qualities  known  by  subsequent  experience. 

Wotton. 

AFT'ER-RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.  Subsequent  repent- 
ance. South. 

AFT'ER-RE-PoRT1,  n.  Subsequent  report,  or  in- 
formation. South. 

AFT'ER-SaILS,  7i.  pi.  The  sails  on  the  mizzen-mast 
and  on  the  stays  between  the  main  and  mizzen- 
masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

AFT'ER-STAGE,  n.     A  subsequent  stage. 

AFT'ER-STATE,  71.     The  future  state.    Olanville. 

AFT'ER-STING,  7t.     Subsequent  sting.       Herbert. 

AFT'ER-STORM,  71.    A  succeeding  or  future  storm. 

Dryden, 

AFT'ER-SUP'PER,  71.  The  time  between  supper 
and  going  to  bed.  Shak. 

AFT'ER-SWARM,  n.  A  swarm  of  bees  which 
leaves  the  hive  after  the  first. 

AFT'ER-TASTE,  71.  A  taste  which  succeeds  eating 
and  drinking. 

AFT'ER-THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  71.  [See  Thought.] 
Reflections  after  an  act ;  later  thought,  or  expedi- 
ent occurring  too  late.  Drydeiu 

AFT'ER-TIMES,  71.  pi.  Succeeding  times.  It  may 
be  used  in  the  singular.  Dniden. 

AFT'ER-TOSS'ING,  n.  The  swell  or  agitation  of 
the  sea  after  a  storm.  Addison, 

AFT'ER-VVARD,  adv.  [See  Ward.]  In  later  or 
subsequent  time.  Hooker. 

AFT'ER-WISE,  a.    Wise  afterward  or  too  late. 

Addison. 

AFT'ER-WIT,  71  Subsequent  wit;  wisdom  that 
comes  too  late.  L'Estrangc. 

AFT'ER-WIT'NESS,  n.  A  subsequent  or  future 
witness. 

AFT'ER-WRATH,  71.  Later  wrath  ;  anger  after  the 
provocation  has  ceased.  Sicli. 

AFT'ER-WRIT'EIl,  n,    A  succeeding  writer. 

, , .  . m  Shu(.&ord. 

a'GA,  71.  [Per.  ij}\  and  Ls\  ak  and  aha,  lord, 
dominus,  herns ;  also,  sir,  a  title  of  respect ;  Tart. 
alia.    G,u.  the  och  in  Beloch,  and  ak  in  Balak.] 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  commander  or  chief 
officer.  The  title  is  given  to  various  chief  officers, 
whether  civil  or  military.  It  is  also  given  by  cour- 
tesy to  any  distinguished  individual. 

Encye.  Brande. 

A-GAIN',  (a-gen',)  adv.  [Sax.  gcan,  agen,  agean,  on- 
gean  ;  D.  with  a  different  prefix,  tegcti ;  G.  dagegen, 
gegen;  Sw.  igcti ;  Dan.  igicn  ;  qu.  L.  con,  whence 
contra  ;  Ir.  coini.e,  opposite,  a  meeting.  Hence  Sax. 
togeanes,  togegncs,  against ;  but  placed  after  its 
object ;  as,  "  hi  comen  keom  togeanes,"  they  come 
them  against  D.  tegens,  against ;  jegnis,  toward  ; 
G.  entgegen,  dag t'gen]  against ;  begegnen,  to  meet  or 
encounter.  The  primary  sense  "is  to  turn,  or  to 
meet  in  front ;  or  the  name  of  the  fare,  front,  or 
forepart.  So,  in  Dan.  anil  Sw.,  moil,  imod,  emot, 
against,  is  our  word  meet.] 
1.  A  second  time ;  once  more. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground.  —  fjen.  viii. 
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2.  It  notes  something  further,  or  additional  to  one 
or  more  particulars. 

For  to  which  of  Ih?  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my 
son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  F  and  again,  I  will  be  to 
him  a  father,  ami  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son  ?  and  again,  Let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  f  —  Iieb.  i. 

All  the  uses  of  this  word  carry  in  them  the  ideas 
of  return  or  repetition  ;  as  in  these  phrases, —  give 
it  back  again  ;  give  him  as  much  again,  that  is,  the 
same  quantity  once  more  or  repeated.  There  is  not, 
in  the  world  again,  such  a  commerce  as  in  London. 
Who  art  thou  that  answerest  again  ?  Bring  us 
word  again. 
Again  and  again  ;  often  ;  with  frequent  repetition. 
A-GAINST',  (a-genst',)  prep.  [Sax.  togcanes.  See 
Again.] 

1.  In  opposition  ;  noting  enmity  or  disapprobation. 
His  hand  will  he  against  every  man.  — Gen.  xvi. 

I  am  against  your  pillows.  —  Ez.  xiii. 

2.  In  opposition,  noting  contrariety,  contradic- 
tion, or  repugnance  ;  as,  a  decree  against  law,  rea- 
son, or  public  opinion. 

3.  In  opposition,  noting  competition,  or  different 
sides  or  parties  ;  as,  there  are  twenty  votes  in  the 
affirmative  against  ten  in  the  negative. 

4.  In  an  opposite  direction ;  as,  to  ride  against 
the  wind. 

5.  Opposite  in  place ;  abreast ;  as,  a  ship  is  against 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  over. 

Aaron  lighted  the  lamps  over  against  the  candlesticks.  —  Num. 

6.  In  opposition,  noting  adversity,  injury,  or 
contrariety  to  wishes ;  as,  this  change  of  measures  is 
against  us. 

7.  Bearing  upon  ;  as,  one  leans  against  a  wall. 

8.  In  provision  for ;  in  preparation  for. 


In  this  sense  against  is  a  preposition,  with  the 
following  part  of  the  sentence  for  an  object.  See 
After,  prep.  def.  2. 

In  short,  the  sense  of  this  word  is  opposition, 
variously  modified  according  to  its  application  to 
different  objects. 

AG'  A-LAX-Y,  n.    Destitution  of  milk. 

A-GAL'LOCH-UM,  n.     [Gr.   from   ayaWtaopat,  to 
rejoice,  so  named  from  its  odor.] 

A  very  soft,  resinous  wood,  of  a  highly  aromatic 
smell,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  burnt  as  a 
perfume,  &c.    It  has  sometimes  been  called  aloes- 
wood,  but  has  no  connection  with  the  common  aloe. 
Dun  trlison. 

AG  AL-MAT'O-LTTE,  n.    [Gr.  a,  a\pa,  image,  and 
\i8oi,  stone.] 

A  soft  stone,  carved  into  images,  in  China,  and 
hence  called  figare-stone.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
soapstone,  but  contains  alumina  instead  of  mag- 
nesia. It  is  called,  in  German,  bildstein,  figure- 
stone,  and  by  Brongniart,  steatite,  pagodite. 

AG'A-MIST,  n.    [Gr.  o  and  yapo;.]     An  unmarried 
person. 

AG'A-MOUS,  a.    [Gr.  a  neg.  and  j  apoc,  marriage.] 
In  botany,  having  no  visible  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion. 

A  term  applied  to  cryptogamic  plants,  because 
they  have  no  distinct  sexual  organs,  or  to  those  in- 
ferior groups  of  cryptogamic  plants,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  analogftus  to  such  organs,  as  the  fun- 
guses, lichens,  and  confervas.      Lindley.     Brande. 

A-GaPE',  adv.  or  a.     [a  and  gape.     See  Gape.] 

Gaping,  as  with  wonder,  expectation,  or  eager 
attention  ;  having  the  mouth  wide  open.    Milton. 

AG'A-PE,  (ag'a-pe,)  n. ;   pi.    Aoap-e.      [Gr.  ayatrri, 
love.] 

Among  the  primitive  Christians,  a  love  feast  or 
feast  of  charity,  held  before  or  after  the  communion, 
when  contributions  were  made  for  the  poor.  This 
least  was  held  at  first  without  scandal,  but  after- 
ward being  abused,  it  was  condemned  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397.  Encyc. 

AG'AR-IG,  n.    [Gr.  ayapixov.    Gu.  from  Agaria,  in 
Sarinatia.     Dioscorides.] 

In  botany,  [I,,  agaricns,]  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  funguses,  containing  numerous  species,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  most  common  mushrooms,  some  of 
which  are  valued  as  articles  of  food,  while  others  are 
poisonous. 

In  pharmacy,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  two 
species  of  funguses,  belonging  to  the  Linnean  genus 
boletus;  that  of  the  larch,  (B.  laricis,)  called  also 
male  agaric  ;  and  that  of  the  oak,  (B.  igniarius,) 
called  also  female  agaric,  and  touchwood,  from  its 
readiness  to  take  fire.  The  former  has  been  used 
as  a  cathartic  ;  the  latter  as  a  styptic,  and  also  for 
tinder  and  in  dyeing.  Brande. 

Agaric  mineral ;  a  light,  chalky  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  rubbing  to  a  powder  between  the  fingers ; 
formed  in  caverns  or  fissures  of  limestone.  In  com- 
position it  is  identical  with  chalk.  It  is  used  as  an 
astringent  in  fluxes,  and  a  styptic  in  hemorrhages. 

A-GXST',  or  A-GHAST',  a.    [Gu.  a  contraction   of 
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agaicd,  or  Goth,  agis,  Sax.  egesa,  horror.  See 
Aghast  and  Gaze.] 

Struck  with  terror  or  astonishment ;  amazed ; 
struck  silent  with  horror. 

With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  agliast.  Milton. 

A-GAS'TRI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  and  yaarnp.]  A  class 
of  marine  animals,  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  in- 
testines. Kirby. 

A-G5TE',  adv.     [a  and  gate.] 

On  the  way  ;  going.     [Obs.]  Oower. 

AG' ATE,  n.  [Fr.  agate ;  L.  achates,  gagates  ;  Gr. 
yayartu;  so  called,  says  Pliny,  37,  10,  because 
found  near  a  river  of  that  name  in  Sicily.  So  also 
Solinus  and  Isidore.  But  Bochart,  with  more 
probability,  deduces  it  from  the  Punic  and  Heb. 
TpV,  and  with  a  different  prefix  Heb.  Tpi,  naJcad, 
spotted.  The  word  is  used,  Gen.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  to 
describe  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattle  of  Laban 
and  Jacob.] 

A  semi-pellucid,  uncrystallized  variety  of  quartz, 
presenting  various  tints  in  the  same  specimen. 
Its  colors  are  delicately  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands, 
or  are  blended  in  clouds  ;  when  they  are  in  an- 
gular shapes,  like  the  outline  of  a  fortification,  it 
is  called  fortification  agate;  when  in  mossy  threads, 
moss  agate.  The  Scotch  pebble  is  a  fortification 
agate.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
least  valuable  of  the  precious  stones,  and  is  used 
for  rings,  seals,  cups,  beads,  boxes,  handles,  and 
also  for  mortars  for  chemical  purposes.         Dana. 

AG'ATE,  n.  An  instrument  used  by  gold-wire 
drawers,  so  called  from  the  agate  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

AG'A-TINE,  a.    Pertaining  to  agate. 

AG'A-TiZ-.ED,  a.  Having  the  colored  lines  and 
figures  of  agate.  Fourcroy. 

Agatizcd  wood ;  a  kind  of  agate,  resulting  from  the 
petrifaction  of  wood,  and  still  showing  something 
of  its  texture. 

AG'A-TY,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  agate.       Woodward. 

A-Ga'VE,  n.     [Gr.  ajaooc,  admirable.] 

The  American  aloe.  The  great  aloe  rises  twenty 
feet,  and  its  branches  form  a  sort  of  pyramid  at  the 
top.  Encyc. 

A-GaZE',  v.  t.  [from  gaze.]  To  strike  with  amaze- 
ment.    [Ofe.J  Spenser. 

A-GaZ'Eu,  pp.  Struck  with  amazement.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shale. 

aGE,  n.  [Fr.  age ;  Arm.  oage;  deduced  by  Lunier 
from  Lat.  cetas,  or  <evum.  But  these  are  undoubt- 
edly contracted  words  ;  Goth,  aiw  ;  D.  ccuto  ;  Gr. 
aiaiv  :  from  the  Celtic,  W.  hang,  fullness,  com- 
pleteness, an  age,  a  space  of  time  ;  pi.  hogion  ;  the 
g  being  sunk  in  the  Latin  words ;  in  the  Sanscrit, 
yuga.] 

1.  The  whole  duration  of  a  being,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  other  kind  ;  as,  the  usual  age  of 
a  man  is  seventy  years ;  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be 
four  hundred  years. 

2.  That  part  of  the  duration  of  a  being  which  is 
between  its  beginning  and  any  given  time  ;  as, 
what  is  the  present  age  of  a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 

Je6Us  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  —  Luke  iii. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  life,  or  long  continued  dura- 
tion ;  oldness. 

The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  age.  — Gen.  xlviii. 

4.  A  certain  period  of  human  life,  marked  by  a 
difference  of  state ;  as,  life  is  divided  into  four 
stages  or  ages,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age  ;  the  age  of  youth  ;  the  age  of  manhood. 

5.  The  period  when  a  person  is  enabled  by  law 
to  do  certain  acts  for  himself,  or  when  he  ceases  to 
be  controlled  by  parents  or  guardians  ;  as,  in  the 
United  States,  both  males  and  females  are  of  age  at 
twenty-one  years  old. 

C.  »Mature  years ;  ripeness  of  strength  or  dis- 
cretion. 

He  is  ot'age  :  ask  him.  — John  ix. 

7.  The  time  of  life  for  conceiving  children,  or 
perhaps  the  usual  time  of  such  an  event. 

Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  son,  when  she  was   past  age. — 
Heb.  xi. 

8.  A  particular  period  of  time,  as  distinguished 
from  others  ;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  age  of  iron, 
the  age  of  heroes  or  of  chivalry. 

9.  The  people  who  live  at  a  particular  period  ; 
hence,  a  generation,  and  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions ;  as,  ages  yet  unborn 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages.  — Col.  I. 
10    A  century  ;  the  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
a'GED,   a.     Old;  having  lived  long;   having  lived 
almost  the  usual  time  allotted  to  that  species   of 
being;  applied  to  animals  or  plants;  as,  an  aged 
man,  or  an  aged  oak. 

2.  Having  a  certain  age;   having  lived;   as,   a 
man  aged  forty  years. 
a'GED,  n.    Old  persons. 

And  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up Job  xxix. 
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a'GED-LY,  adv.    Like  an  aged  person. 
A-GEN',  for  Again.     [Obs.] 
A'GEN-OY,  71.     [L.  agens.     See  Act.] 

1.  The  quality  of  moving,  or  of  exerting  power; 
the  state  of  being  in  action;  action;  operation; 
instrumentality  ;  as,  the  agency  of  Providence  in 
the  natural  world. 

2.  The  ofiice  of  an  agent,  or  factor  ;  business  of 
an  agent  intrusted  with  the  concerns  of  another  ; 
as,  the  principal  pavs  the  charges  of  agency. 

A-GEN'DA,  77.     [L.  things  to  be  done.] 

A  memorandum-book  ;  the  service  or  office  of  a 
_  church  ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy.  Encyc. 

a'GENT,  a.  Acting;  opposed  to  patient,  or  sustain- 
ing action  ;  as,  the  body  agent.     [Little  useil.] 

Bacon 
a'GENT,  77.     An  actor ;  one  that  exerts  power,  oi 
has  the  power  to  act ;  as,  a  moral  agent. 

2.  An  active  power  or  cause ;  that  which  has  the 
power  to  produce  an  effect ;  as,  heat  is  a  powerful 
ageiit. 

3.  A  substitute,  deputy,  or  factor ;  one  intrusted 
with  the  business  of  another ;  an  attorney  ;  a  min- 
ister. 

A'GENT-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  agent.     [Not 

used.]     We  now  use  agency. 
AG-GE-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  gelu.] 

Concretion  of  a  fluid.     [Not  used.]  Brown, 

AG-GEN-ER-A'TION,  7i.     [L.  ad  and  generatio.] 
The  state  of  growing  to  another.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
AG'GER,  n.    [L.]    A  fortress,  or  mound.    [Not  used.] 

Hearne. 
AG'GER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  aggero.]     To  heap.     [Not 

used.] 
AG-GER-a'TION,  77.     A  heaping;    accumulation; 

as,  aggerations  of  sand.  Ray. 

AG-GER-oSE',  a.  In  heaps,  or  formed  in  heaps. 

Dana. 
AG-GLOM'ER-ATE,  77.   t.     [L.   agglomero,   ad  and 
glomcro,  to  wind  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball  of 

yarn ;  from  the  Heb.  D^J,  to  involve  ;  Qu.  Ar.  &] 

lamma,  to  go  round  in  a  circle,  to  be  round,  to  col- 
lect, or  condense.] 

To  wind,  or  collect  into  a  ball ;  to  gather  into  a 
mass.  Young. 

AG-GLOM'ER-aTE,  7).  i.  To  gather,  grow,  or  col- 
lect into  a  ball  or  mass.  Thomson. 

AG-GLOM'ER-a-TED,  pp.  Wound  or  collected  into 
a  ball. 

AG-GLOM'ER-A-TING, ppr.  Winding  into  a  ball; 
gatherim*  into  a  lump. 

AG-GLOW-ER-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  winding  into  a 
ball ;  the  state  of  being  gathered  into  a  ball  or  mass. 

AG-GLtj'TIN-ANT,  71.  Any  viscous  substance  which 
unites  other  substances,  by  causing  an  adhesion  ; 
any  application  which  tends  to  unite  parts  which 
have  too  little  adhesion.  Coxe. 

AG-GLO'TIN-ANT,  a.  Uniting,  as  glue  ;  tending  to 
cause  adhesion. 

AG-GLU'TIN-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  agglvtino,  ad  and 
glutino,  from  gluten;  Eng.  glue;  Fr.  gin;  Arm. 
glud  ;  W.  glyd.     See  Glue.1 

To  unite,  or  cause  to  adhere,  as  with  glue  or 
other  viscous  substance  ;  to  unite  by  causing  an  ad- 
hesion of  substances. 

AG-GLfj'TIN-A-TED,  pp.  Glued  together;  united 
by  a  viscous  substance. 

AG-GLO'TIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Gluing  together ;  unit- 
ing by  causing  adhesion. 

AG-GLU-TIN-A'TION,  77,  The  act  of  uniting  by 
glue  or  other  tenacious  substance  ;  the  state  of 
being  thus  united. 

AG-GLu'TIN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  tends  to  unite,  or 
has  power  to  cause  adhesion.  Wiseman. 

AG-GRaCE',  v.  t.    To  favor.    [Not  used.]     Spenser. 

AG-GRACE',  7!.     Kindness  ;  favor.     [Not  used.] 

Speiiser. 

AG-GRAND-IZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  aggran- 
dized. 

AG-GRAND-IZ-a'TION,  7t.  The  act  of  aggrandiz- 
ing.    [Not  used.]  Waterhouse. 

AG'GRAND-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  agrandir,  of  L.  ad  and 
grandis.     See  Grand.] 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power,  rank,  or 
honor;  to  exalt;  as,  to  aggrandize  a  family. 

2.  To  enlarge,  applied  to  things  ;  as,  to  aggran- 
dize our  conceptions.  It  seems  to  be  never  applied 
to  the  bulk  or  dimensions  of  material  bodies. 

AG'GRAND-iZ-.ED, pp.  Made  great  or  greater;  ex- 
alted ;  enlarged. 

AG-GRAND'IZE-MENT,  or  AG'GRAND-IZE- 
MENT,  7(.  Tils  act  of  aggrandizing  ;  the  state  of 
being  exalted  in  power,  rank,  or  honor  ;  exaltation  ; 
enlargement ;  as,  the  emperor  seeks  only  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  own  family. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ER,  77.  One  that  aggrandizes  or 
exalts  in  power,  rank,  or  honor. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ING,  ppr  Waking  great ;  exalting ; 
enlarging. 
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AG-GRATE',  v.  t.     [It.]     To  please.     [JVot  used.] 

Spciiser. 
AG'GRA-VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  aggravo,  of  ad  and  gravis, 
heavy.    See  Grave,  Gravity.] 

1.  To  make  heavy,  but  not  used  in  this  literal  sense. 
Figuratively,  to  make  worse,  more  severe,  or  less 
tolerable  ;  as,  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  life  ;  to  ag- 
gravate pain  or  punishment. 

2.  To  make  more  enormous,  or  less  excusable ; 
as,  to  aggravate  a  crime. 

3.  To  exaggerate. 

4.  To  give  coloring  in  description  ;  to  give  an  ex- 
aggerated representation  ;  as,  to  aggravate  a  charge 
against  an  offender  ;  to  aggravate  circumstances. 

Outline.     Quint.     Paley. 

Actions  and  motives  maliciously  aggravated. 

Washington's  Life. 

The  propriety  of  the  word  in  the  latter  passage  is 
questionable.  Aggravate  is  generally  used  III  ref- 
erence to  evils,  or  something  improper  or  unnatural. 

AG'GRA-Va-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Increased  in  severity  or 
enormity  ;  made  worse;  exaggerated. 

AG'GRA-VA-TING,  ppr.  Increasing  in  severity, 
enormity,  or  degree  ;  as  evils,  misfortunes,  pain, 
punishment,  crimes,  guilt,  etc. ;  exaggerating. 

AG-GRA-VA'TION,  rj.  The  act  of  making  worse, 
used  of  evils,  natural  or  moral ;  the  act  of  increas- 
ing severity  or  heinousness  ;  addition  to  that  which 
is  evil  or  improper ;  as,  an  aggravation  of  pain  or 
grief. 

2.  Exaggerated  representation,  or  heightened  de- 
scription of  any  thing  wrong,  improper,  or  unnat- 
ural ;  as,  an  aggravation  of  features  in  a  caricature. 
Paley.     Addison. 

AG'GRE-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  aggrego,  to  collect  in 
troops  5  of  ad  and  grex,  a  herd  or  band.  See  Gre- 
garious.] 

To  bring  together;  to  collect  particulars  into  a 
sum,  mass,  or  body. 

AG'GRE-GATE,  a.  Formed  by  a  collection  of  par- 
ticulars into  a  whole  mass  or  sum  ;  as,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  charges. 

Aggregate  Jlowers,  in  botany,  are  such  as  are  com- 
posed offiorets  united  by  means  of  the  receptacle 
or  calyx.  Milne. 

Aggregate  animals,  in  zoology,  are  such  as  are 
united  in  a  common  organized  base  or  envelope, 
as  most  of  the  class  of  polyps.  Brande. 

Aggregate  corporation,  in  law,  is  one  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  persons  united,  whose  exist- 
ence is  preserved  by  a  succession  of  new  members. 

Blackstone. 

AG'GRK-GATE,  n.  A  sum,  mass,  or  assemblage  of 
particulars ;  as,  a  house  is  an  aggregate  of  stones, 
brick,  timber,  &c.  It  differs  from  a  compound  in 
this,  that  the  particulars  of  an  aggregate  are  less 
intimately  mixed  than  in  a  compound. 

2.  In  physics,  a  mass  formed  by  the  union  of 
homogeneous  particles  ;  in  distinction  from  a  com- 
pound, formed  by  the  union  of  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles. Ure. 

AG'GRE-Ga-TED,  pp.  Collected  into  a  sum,  mass, 
or  system. 

AG'GRE-GATE-LY,  adv.  Collectively ;  token  in  a 
sum  or  mass. 

AG'GRE-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Collecting  into  a  sum  or 
mass. 

AG-GRE-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  aggregating  ;  the 
state  of  being  collected  into  a  sum  or  mass ;  a  col- 
lection of  particulars  ;  an  aggregate. 

2.  The  union  and  coherence  of  bodies  of  the  same 
nature.  Aggregation  is  caused  by  that  attraction 
which  takes  place  at  an  insensible  distance  l>etween 
the  homogeneous  particles  of  bodies,  and  forms 
masses. 

AG'GRE-Ga-TIVE,  a.    Taken  together  ;  collective. 

AG'GRE-Ga-TOR,  n.  He  that  collects  into  a  whole 
or  mass.  Burton. 

AG-GRESS',  v.  i.  [L.  aggredior,  aggrcssus,  of  ad 
and  griulior,  to  go.     See  Grade.] 

To  make  a  first  attack  ;  to  commit  the  first  act  of 
hostility  or  offense  ;  to  begin  a  quarrel  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  assault  first,  or  invade.  Prior. 

AG-GRESS'ING,  ppr.  Commencing  hostility  first ; 
making  the  first  attack. 

AG-GRES'SION,  n.  The  first  attack,  or  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  the  first  act  of  injury,  or  first  act  leading  to  a 
war  or  controversy.  U Estrange. 

AG-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  aggress ;  making  the 
first  attack.  I    Clarlison. 

AG-GRESS'OR,  71.  The  person  who  first  attacks  ;  he 
who  first  commences  hostility  or  a  quarrel ;  an 
assaulter  ;  an  invader.  Dryden. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned   lo  the 
tomenesa  oi  the  sullerer.  Ames. 

AG-GRIEV'ANCE,  n.     [See  Aggrieve.] 

Oppression  ;  hardship  ;  injury.     But  grievance  is 

more  generally  used. 
AGGRIEVE',  v.  t.  [of  ad  and  grieve,   from   grief. 

Perhaps  the  word  is  borrowed  directly  from  the  Sp. 

agruviar,  lo  injure;    Pr.  grcver      See  Grief  and 

Grave.] 


1.  To  give  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  afflict. 

2.  To  bear  hard  upon ;  to  oppress  or  injure  in 
one's  rights ;  to  vex  or  harass  by  civil  or  political 
injustice. 

AG-SRIeVE',  v.  i.  To  mourn;  to  lament.  [Not 
used.    _See  Grieve.] 

AG-GRIf.V'£D,  pp.  Pained;  afflicted;  civilly  or 
politically  oppressed. 

AG-GRIeV'ING,  ppr.  Afflicting;  imposing  hard- 
ships on ;  oppressing. 

AG-GROUP',  v.  f,  [Sp.  agrupar ;  It.  aggruppare,  ag- 
groppare,  to  knot  or  bring  together.     See  Group.] 

To  bring  together ;  to  group ;  to  collect  many 
persons  in  a  crowd,  or  many  figures  into  a  whole, 
either  in  statuary,  painting,  or  description.  Encyc. 

AG-GKOUP'i'D,  pp.  Collected  into  a  group  or  as- 
semblage. 

A-GHAST',  or,  more  correctly,  A-GX.ST',  a.  or  adv. 
[Perhaps  the  participle  of  agaze  ;  otherwise  from  the 
root  of  ghastly  and  ghost.] 

Struck  with  amazement ;  stupefied  with  sudden 
fright  or  horror. 

AG'ILE,  a.    [Ft.  agile  ;  L.  agilis,  from  a  go.   See  Act.] 
Nimble;  having  the  faculty  of  quick  motion  in 
the  limbs ;  apt  or  ready  to  move  ;  brisk  ;  active. 


And  bending  forward  struck  his  agile  heels. 


Shak. 


AG'ILE-LY,  adv.     In  a  nimble  manner. 
AG'ILE-NESS,  n.     Nimbleness  ;   activity  ;   the  fac- 
ulty of  moving  the  limbs  quickly  ;  agility. 
A-G1L'I-TY,  n.     [L.  agilitas.] 

The  power  of  moving  the  limbs  quickly  ;  nim- 
bleness ;  briskness;  activity;  quickness  of  motion. 

Watts. 
A-GITVLO-CHUM,  n.     See  Agallochum. 
A'GI-O,  7i.     [Ital.  aggio,  surplus,  difference.] 

1.  In  commerce,  the  difference  in  value  between 
metallic  and  paper  money,  or  between  one  sort  of 
metallic  money  and  another.  JlfcCulloch. 

2.  Premium  ;  sum  given  above  the  nominal  value ; 
as,  the  a-rio  of  exchange.  Lanier. 

A'GI-O-TAGE,  n.  [Fr.]  Stock-jobbing;  the  ma- 
neuvers of  speculators  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
stocks  or  public  funds.  Brande. 

A-GIST',  v.  t.  [If  the  primary  sense  is  to  lie,  or  to 
rest,  this  is  from  Fr.  gesir ;  Norm,  agiser,  to  be 
levant  and  couchant,  from  giser,  to  lay  or  throw 
down ;  whence  gist,  cast ;  gistance,  a  casting. 
Class  Gs.  No.  18.  If  the  primary  signification  is  to 
feed,  see  Nos.  5,  6,  10,  12,  and  5ti.     Ch.  Class  Gs.] 

In  law,  to  take  the  cattle  of  others  to  graze  at  a 
certain  sum  ;  to  feed  or  pasture  the  cattle  of  others  ; 
used  originally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  king's 
forests.  Cowel.     Blaclistone. 

A-GIST'MENT,  n.  The  taking  and  feeding  of  other 
men's  cattle  in  the  king's  forest,  or  on  one's  own 
land  ;  also,  the  price  paid  for  such  feeding.  It  de- 
notes also  a  burden,  charge,  or  tax.  [In  canon  law, 
a  modus,  or  composition.    Johnson,  Ciu.] 

Cowel.     Blackstone.     Encyc. 

A-GIST'OR,  )  n.    An  officer  of  the  king's  forest, 

A-GIST-a'TOR,  j  who  has  tile  care  of  cattle  agisted, 
and  collects  the  money  for  the  same  ;  hence  called 
gist-taker,  which  in  England  is  corrupted  into  guest- 
taker.  Encyc. 

AG'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [See  Agitate.]  That  may  be 
agitated;  shaken,  or  discussed. 

AG'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  agito,  from  ago.     See  Act.] 

1.  To  stir  violently  ;  to  move  back  and  forth  with 
a  quick  motion  ;  to  shake  or  move  briskly  ;  as,  to 
agitate  water  in  a  vessel. 

2.  To  move  or  force  into  violent  irregular  action  ; 
as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea. 

3.  To  disturb,  or  excite  into  tumult ;  as,  to  agitate 
the  mind  or  passions. 

4.  To  discuss ;  to  debate  ;  to  controvert ;  as,  to 
agitate  a  question. 

5.  To  consider  on  all  sides ;  to  revolve  in  the 
mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects  ;  to  contrive  by 
mental  deliberation  ;  as,  politicians  agitate  desperate 
designs.  King  Charles. 

6.  To  move  or  actuate.    [Not  used.]    Blackmore. 
AG'I-Ta-TED,  pp.     Tossed  from  side  to  side  ;  sha- 
ken ;  moved  violently  and  irregularly  ;  disturbed  ; 
discussed  ;  considered. 

AG'1-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Shaking;  moving  with  vio- 
lence ;  disturbing  ;  disputing  ;  contriving. 

AG-I -TA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  shaking  ;  the  state  of 
being  moved  with  violence,  or  with  irregular  ac- 
tion ;  commotion  ;  as,  the  sea  after  a  storm  is  in 
agitation.  Bacon. 

2.  Disturbance  of  tranquillity  in  the  mind  ;  per- 
turbation ;  excitement  of  passion. 

3.  Discussion ;  examination  of  a  subject  in  con- 
troversy. /.'Estrange. 

4.  A  state  of  being  deliberated  upon,  with  a  view 
to  contrivance,  or  plan  to  be  adopted  ;  as,  a  scheme 
is  in  agitation. 

AG'I-TA-TIVE,  a.     Having  a  tendency  to  agitate. 

AIt-I-TA'TO,  in  music, denotes  a  broken  style  of  per- 
formance, adapted  to  awaken  surprise  or  perturba- 
tion. Diet   of  .Music. 

AG'I-TA-TOR,  7i.    One  who  agitates;  also,  an  in 


surgent ;  one  who  excites  sedition  or  revolt.  In 
antiquity,  a  charioteer,  that  is,  a  driver.  In  Crom- 
well's time,  certain  officers  appointed  by  the  army 
to  manage  their  concerns  were  called  agitators. 

Hume. 
AG'LET,    /  7i.     [Fr.  aiguillctte,  a  point,  from  aiguille, 
AlG'LET,  i      a  needle,  from  aigu,  sharp.    SeeAciu.] 

1.  A  tag  of  a  point  curved  into  the  representation 
of  an  animal,  generally  of  a  man ;  a  small  plate  of 
metal. 

2.  In  botany,  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the  chives 
of  flowersLas  in  the  rose  and  tulip;  an  anther. 

AG'LET-BA'BY,  7i.    A  small  image  on  the  top  of  a 

lace.  Shak. 

AG'MIN-AL,  a.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop  or  body  of  men 
arrayed,  from  ago.] 

Pertaining  to  an  army  or  troop.        [Little  used.] 
AG'NaIL,  7i.     [ad  and  nail,  or  Sax.  ange,  pain,  and 
nail.] 
A  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation  round  the  nail. 

Bailey. 
AG'NaTE,  a.     [L.  agnatus.] 

Related  or  akin  by  the  father's  side. 
AG'NaTE,  n.   [L.  agnatus,  adnascor,  of  ad  and  nascor, 
to  be  born.     See  Nature.] 

Any  male  relation  by  the  father's  side.      Encyc. 
AG-NA'Tl.     [L.  pi.]     Relations  by  the  father's  side. 
AG-NAT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  descent  by  the  male 

line  of  ancestors.  Blackstone. 

AG-NA'TION,  7i.    Relation  by  the  father's  side  only, 
or  descent  in  the  male  line,  distinct  from  cognation, 
which  includes  descent  in  the  male  and  female  lines. 
AG'NEL,  n.  [from  agnus,  a  lamb,  the  figure  struck 
on  the  coin.] 

An  ancient  French  gold  coin,  value  twelve  sols, 
six  deniers.  It  was  called  also  mouton  d'or  and 
agnel  d'or.  Encyc. 

AG-NI"TION,  7i.     [L.  agnitio,  agnosco.] 

Acknowledgment.     [Little  used.]  Pearson. 

AG-NlZE',  v.  L     To  acknowledge.     [Not  in  use.] 

S/ialc. 
AG-No'MEN,  71.     [L.]     An  additional  fourth  name, 
given  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  some  exploit 
or  event;  as,  Africanus  added  to  P.  C.  Scipio. 
2.  A  name  added  in  praise  or  dispraise. 
AG-NOM'IN-aTE,  v.  L     [L.  agnomino  ;  ad  and  nom- 
ino,  nomen,  name.] 
To  name.  _  [Little  used.] 
AG-NOM-IN-A'TION,  n.     [L.  agnomen,  a  surname, 
of  ad  and  nomen.     See  Name.] 

1.  An  additional  name,  or  title  ;  a  name  added  to 
another,  as  expressive  of  some  act,  achievement, 
&c. ;  a  surname.  Encyc. 

2.  Allusion  of  one  word  to  another  by  sound. 

Camden. 

AG'NCS  CAS'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  Vitex,  so 
called  from  the  Gr.  <ij  v>s,  chaste,  from  its  imagined 
virtue  of  preserving  chastity.  The  Athenian  ladies 
reposed  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant  at  the  feast  of 
Ceres.  The  Latin  castas,  chaste,  now  added  to  the 
name,  forms  a  duplication  of  the  sense.       Encyc 

AG'NUS   DE'I,  n.     [Lamb  of  God.] 

1.  In  the  Raman  Catholic  churcjt,  a  cake  of  wax 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  supporting  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  great 
virtues  in  preserving  those  who  carry  it,  in  faith, 
from  accidents,  &c.  Also,  a  part  of  the  mass,  in 
which  the  prayer  beginning  with  these  words  is 
repeated  by  the  priest.-  Encyc. 

2.  A  prayer  beginning  with  these  words. 
AG'NUS   SCYTH'I-CUS.     [Scythian  lamb.] 

A  name  applied  to  the  roots  of  a  species  of  fern, 
Aspidium  Baromctz,  covered  with  brown  woolly- 
scales,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  lamb ;  found  in 
Russia  and  Tartary. 
A-GO',  adv.  or  a.  [Sax.  agan,  or  geond,  the  participle 
of  gan,  to  go  ;  contracted  from  agone.    See  Go.] 

Past ;  gone  ;  as,  a  year  a^ti. 
A-GOG',  adv.     [Fr.  d  gogo  ,-   It.  agognarc,  ardently  to 
desire.] 

In  a  state  of  desire  ;  highly  excited  by  eagerness 
after  an  object. 

The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog.  Dryden. 

A-GO'ING.     [The  participle  of  go,  with  the  prefix  a.] 
In  motion  ;  as,  to  set  a  mill  agoing ,-  or  about  to  go  ; 
reatly  to  go ;  as,  he  is  agoing  immediately.  4  The 
latter  use  is  vulgar. 

A'GON,  71.  [Gr.J  The  contest  for  the  prize.  [Not 
used.]  SancrofL 

A-G0i\E',  (a-gawn',) pp.     [See  Ago  and  Gone.] 
Ago  ;  past ;  since.     [Nearly  obs.] 

AG'O-NISM,  ii.     [Gr.  a;  wiiopos.] 

Contention  for  a  prize.  Vict. 

AG'O-Nl'ST,  7i.  One  who  contends  for  the  prize 
in  public  games.  Milton  has  used  agonistes  in  this 
sense,  and  so  called  his  tragedy,  from  the  similitude 
of  Samson's  exertions,  in  slaying  the  Philistines, 
to  prize-lighting.  In  church  history,  the  disciples 
of  Donatus  are  called  agonistics. 

AG-O-NIST'ie,  |    a.     Pertaining   to  prize-fitjht- 

AG-O-NIST'IO-AL,  j  ing,  contests  of  strength,  or 
athletic  combats.  Enjicld. 
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AG-0-NIST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  agonistic  man- 
ner ;  like  prize-fighting. 

AG'O-NIZE,  v.  I  [Gr.  aytovtguj,  to  strive.  See 
Agony.] 

To  writhe  with  extreme  pain;  to  suffer  violent 
anguish. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  Pope. 

AG'O-NIZE,  v.  L  To  distress  with  extreme  pain  ; 
to  torture.  Pope. 

ACO-NIZ-.ED,  pp.  Distressed  with  excessive  pain  ; 
tortured. 

AG'O-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  Suffering  severe  pain  ;  writh- 
ing with  torture. 

AG'O-NIZ-ING,  a.    Giving  extreme  pain. 

AU'O-NTZ-ING-LY,  adv.    With  extreme  anguish. 

AG-O-NO-TIIeTE',  n.  [Gr.  ayu>v,  contest,  and 
riQriji:,  to  appoint.] 

An  officer  who  presided  over  the  games  in 
Greece. 

AG-O-NO-THET'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  president 
of  the  Grecian  games. 

AG'O-NY,  n.  t  [Gr.  <ij  uv,  a  contest  with  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  a  word  used  to  denote  the  athletic  games  in 
Greece;  whence  ayojtua,  anguish,  solicitude,  from 
avco,  L.  ago.  In  Ir.  agh  is  a  battle,  conflict ;  Gr. 
ayoiin^io,  to  strive.     See  Act.] 

1.  In  strictness,  pain  so  extreme  as  to  cause 
writhing  or  contortions  of  the  body,  similar  to  those 
made  in  the  athletic  contests  in  Greece.     Hence, 

2.  Extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind  ;  anguish ;  ap- 
propriately, the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  sufferings  of 
our  Savior  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Luke  xxii. 

3.  Violent  contest  or  striving.  More. 
A-GOOD',  adv.     In  earnest.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
A-GdO'TI,   (  (a-goo'ty,)  n.     [Q.U.  Sp.  agudo,  sharp  ; 
A-GOU'TY,  |      L.  acutus.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  order  Rodentia ;  arranged  by 
naturalists  in  the  genus  Qavia.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
a  rabbit.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brownish, 
with  a  mixture  of  red  and  black  ;  the  belly  yellow- 
ish. Three  varieties  are  mentioned,  all  peculiar  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  burrows 
in  the  ground,  or  in  hollow  trees ;  lives  on  vegeta- 
bles ;  is  voracious  like  a  pig,  and  makes  a  similar 
grunting  noise.  It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore  paws, 
like  a  squirrel.  When  scared  or  angry,  its  hair  is 
erect,  and  it  strikes  the  ground  with  its  hind  feet. 
Its  flesh  is  white  and  well  tasted.  Encyc. 

A-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and   ypappa,  a 
letter.] 
An  illiterate  person. 

A-GRA'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  agrarius,  from  ager,  a  field.] 

1.  Relating  to  lands.  Appropriately,  denoting  or 
pertaining  to  an  equal  division  of  kinds  ;  as,  the 
agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  which  distributed  the  con- 
quered and  other  public  lands  equally  among  all  the 
citizens,  limiting  the  quantity  which  each  might 
enjoy.  Authors  sometimes  use  the  word  as  a  noun  ; 
an  agrarian,  for  agrarian  law.  Burke. 

An  agrarian  distribution  of  land  or  property 
would  make  the  rich  poor,  but  would  not  make 
the  poor   rich. 

2.  Pertaining  to  agrarianism. 
A-GRS'RI-AN,  n.     One  in  favor  of  an  equal  division 

of  property  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

A-GRa'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  An  equal  division  of  lands 
or  property,  or  the  principles  of  those  who  favor 
such_a  division. 

A-GREE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  agrecr,  from  gre,  will,  accord. 
This  is  contracted  from  Sp.  ag radar,  Port,  id.,  to 
please,  to  gratify,  whence  agradable,  agreeable; 
from  the  root  of  L.  gratia,  W.  rliad,  grace,  favor, 
that  comes  freely.  The  primary  sense  is  advancing, 
from  the  same  root  as  L.  gradior ;  W.  rkaz,  [rhath  ;] 
Syr-  j  ,5  radalt,  to  go.J 

1.  To  be  of  one  mind  ;  to  harmonize  in  opinion  ; 
as,  in  the  expediency  of  the  law,  all  the  parties 
agree. 

2.  To  live  in  concord,  or  without  contention  ;  as, 
parents  and  children  agree  well  together. 

3.  To  yield  assent ;  to  approve  or  admit ;  fol- 
lowed by  to;  as,  to  agree  to  an  offer,  or  to  an 
opinion. 

4.  To  settle  by  stipulation,  the  minds  of  parties 
being  agreed  as  to  the  terms  ;  as,  to  agree  on  articles 
of  partnership. 

Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  a  day  ? —  Matt.  xx. 

5.  To  come  to  a  compromise  of  differences  ;  to  be 
reconciled. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.  —  Matt.  v. 

6.  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind  ;  to  concur  ; 
as,  to  agree  on  a  place  of  meeting. 

This  sense  differs  not  essentially  from  the  fourth, 
and  it  often  implies  a  resolving  to  do  an  act.  John  ix. 

7.  To  be  consistent;  to  harmonize;  not  to  con- 
tradict, or  be  repugnant ;  as,  this  story  agrees  with 
what  has  been  related  by  others. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.  —  Mark  xiv. 

8.  To  resemble;  to  be  similar;  as,  the  picture 
does  not  agree  with  the  original. 
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9.  To  suit ;  to  be  accommodated  or  adapted  to  ; 
as,  the  same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  consti- 
tution. 

A-GReE',  v.  t.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one  mind  con- 
cerning ;  as,  to  agree  the  fact.  Also,  to  reconcile  or 
make  friends;  to  put  an  end  (o  variance  ;  but  these 
senses  are  unusual  and  hardly  legitimate.  Let  the 
parties  agree  the  fact,  is  really  elliptical ;  Let  them 
agree  on  the  fact. 

A-GReE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Easiness  of  disposition. 
[Notjused.]  Chaucer. 

A-GReE'A-BLE,  a.  t  Suitable  ;  conformable  ;  corre- 
spondent ;  consistent  with  ;  as,  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God  and  our  own  nature. 

2.  In  pursuance  of ;  in  conformity  with ;  as, 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  took 
up  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  is  not  correctly 
followed  by  with.  In  this  sense,  some  writers  use 
agreeably  for  agreeable,  but  in  violation  of  the  true 
principles  of  construction ;  for  the  word  is  an  ad- 
jective or  attribute,  in  agreement  with  the  last 
clause  of  the  sentence.  The  House  took  up  the 
report  of  the  committee,  (which  taking  up  was) 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  The  use  of  agree- 
ably in  this  sentence  would  pervert  the  sense. 

3.  Pleasing,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses;  as, 
agreeable  manners  ;  fruit  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

A-GREE' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Suitableness;  conform- 
ity ;  consistency  ;  as,  the  agrccableness  of  virtue  to 
the  laws  of  God. 

2.  The  quality  of  pleasing  ;  that  quality  which 
gives  satisfaction  or  moderate  pleasure  to  the  mind 
or  senses  ;  as,  an  agrccableness  of  manners  ;  there 
is  an  agrccableness  in  the  taste  of  certain  fruits. 
This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  likeness ;  with  to  or  between. 
The  agrer.ablenees  between  man   and  other  parts  of  creation. 

1 04s.]  Grew. 

A-GREE'A-BLY,  adv.  Pleasingly  ;  in  an  agreeable 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  give  pleasure  ;  as,  to  be 
agreeably  entertained  with  a  discourse. 

2.  Suitably  ;  consistently  ;  conformably. 

The   effect  of  which    is,    that  marriages    grow    less  frequent, 
agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  Paley. 

This  is  a  gross  error,  proceeding  from  mistake. 
Agreeably  signifies,  in  an  agreeable  manner;  but  this 
is  not  the  sense,  nor  does  the  word  modify  the  verb 
grow.  The  sense  is,  Marriages  grow  less  frequent, 
which  (fact,  or  whole  member  of  the  sentence,  or 
proposition)  is  agreeable  to  the  maxim  above  laid 
down.  This  use  of  agreeably  is  common,  but  very 
erroneous. 

3.  Alike  ;  in  the  same  manner. 

Both  armed  agreeably.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

A-GRkED1  ,  pp.  Being  in  concord  or  harmony  of 
opinion  ;  of  one  mind. 

Can  two  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed  ?  —  Amos  iii. 

2.  Assented  to ;  admitted  ;  as,  a  proposition  is 
agreed  to. 

3.  Settled  by  consent;  implying  bargain  or  con- 
tract; as,  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  or  agreed  upon. 

A-GReE'ING,  ppr.     Living  in  concord;  concurring; 

assenting  ;  settling  by  consent. 
A-GREE'ING-LY,   adv.     In   conformity   to.      [Little 

useil^ 
A-GREE'MENT,  n.    Concord  ;  harmony ;  conformity. 
What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?  — 2  Cor.  v:. 

2.  Union  of  opinions  or  sentiments  ;  as,  a  good 
agreement  subsists  among  the  members  of  the 
council. 

3.  Resemblance  ;  conformity  ;  similitude. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  litis  further  agreement.    Locke. 

4.  Union  of  minds  in  regard  to  a  transfer  of  in- 
terest ;  bargain  ;  compact ;  contract ;  stipulation  ;  as, 
he  made  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present.  —  2  Kings  xviii. 

5.  In  grammar,  concord,  which  see. 
A-GRES'TIG,         |  a.     [L.  agrcstis ;  Fr.  aoreste ;  from 
A-GRES'TIC-AL,  (      L.   ager,  a  field,  or  the   same 

root.] 

Rural ;  rustic  ;  pertaining  to  fields  or  the  country, 
in  opposition  to  the  city  ;  unpolished.        Gregory. 

A-GRIC-O-LA'TION,  n.     Cultivation  of  the  soil. 

AG'R[-€UL-TOR.  n.  [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  cultor,  a 
cultivator.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  till  the  ground ;  a 
fanner  ;  a  husbandman  ;  one  skilled  in  husbandry. 

AG-Rl-eUL'TUR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  husbandry, 
tillage,  or  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

AG'RI-€UL-TtIRE,  n.  [L.  ager,  a  field,  and  cultnra, 
cultivation.     See  Acre  and  Culture.] 

In  a  general  sense,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  vegetables  and  fruits, 
for  the  use  of  man  and  beast :  or  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil,  sowing  and  planting  seeds,  dress- 
ing the  plants,  and  removing  the  crops.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  includes  gardening,  or  horticulture, 
and  also  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  or  stock. 
But  in  a  more  common  and  appropriate  sense,  it  is  used 
to  signify  that  species  of  cultivation  which  is  in- 
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tended  to  raise  grain  and  other  field  crops  for  man 
and  beast.     It  is  equivalent  to  husbandry. 
Agriculture  is  the  most  general  occupation  of  man. 

AG-RI-€IjL'TUR-ISM,  n.  The  art  or  science  of 
agriculture.     (Little  -used.] 

AG-RI-€UL'TUR-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  ground  ;  a  skillful  husbandman. 

AG'RI-MO-NY,  7i.  [L.  argemonia,  from  the  Gt. 
Thus  it  is  written  by  Pliny.  But  in  lower  Latin 
it  is  written  agrimonia.  Said  to  be  from  Gr.  a/jj  eua, 
the  web  or  pearl  of  the  eye,  from  upyoc,  white, 
which  this  plant  was  supposed  to  cure.  See  The- 
oph.  887.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  of  several  species.  Of  these, 
the  eupatoria  or  common  agrimony,  and  the  odorata 
or  sweet-scented,  are  the  most  useful.  It  is  a  mild 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Encyc. 

AG-RIP-PIN'I-ANS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  third 
century,  who  first  taught  and  defended  the  doctrine 
of  rebaptization.  Encyc. 

A-GRISE',  v.  i.     [Sax  agrisan.] 

To  shiver.     [Nut  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

A-GRISE',  v.  t.  To  terrify  ;  also,  to  make  frightful. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

a'GROM,  n.  A  disease  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which  the  tongue  chaps 
and  cleaves,  becomes  rough,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  white  spots.  The  remedy  is  some  chalybeate 
liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint.  Encyc. 

A-GRON'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  ayoos,  a  field,  and  i/u^toc,  a 
rule.] 
The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  ;  agriculture. 

Brande. 

AG-RO-STEM'MA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  several 
species,  containing  the  common  corn  cockle,  wild 
lychnis  or  campion,  &c. 

A-GROS'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  ay/Hoaris.] 

Bent-grass  ;  a  genus  of  many  species. 

A-GROS-TOG'RA-PHV,  n.  A  ■  description  of  the 
grasses. 

A-GROS-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  aypoicrtc,  grass,  and 
Xo>    5.] 
That  part  of  botany  which  relates  to  the  grasses. 

Brande. 

A-GROUND',  adv.     [Of  a,  at,  or  on,  and  ground.] 

1.  On  the  ground  ;  a  marine  term,  signifying  that 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
sufficient  depth  of  water.  When  the  ground  is 
near  the  shore,  the  ship  is  said  to  be  ashore  or 
stranded. 

2.  figuratively,  stopped  ;  impeded  by  insuperable 
obstacles. 

A'GOE,  (a'gu,)  n.  [Sax.  mge,  oga,  or  hoga,  fear,  hor- 
ror ;  Arm.  hegca,  to  shake  ;  Goth,  agis,  fear,  agyan  or 
ogan,  to  fear  ;  Ir.  agh,  fear,  agha  or  aghaim,  to  fear. 
The  radical  idea  is  a  shaking  or  shivering  similar  to 
that  occasioned  by  terror.] 

1.  The  cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever,  or  a  par- 
oxysm of  fever  in  intermittents.  It  is  accompanied 
with  shivering. 

2.  Chilliness  ;  a  chill,  or  state  of  shaking  with 
cold,  though  in  health. 

3.  It  is  used  for  a  periodical  fever,  an  intermittent, 
whether  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan.  In  this  case, 
the  word,  which  signifies  the  preceding  cold  fit,  is 
used  for  the  disease. 

A'GOE,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  shivering  in  ;  to  strike  with 
a  cold  fit.  Hamcood. 

a'GCE-CaKE,  7i.  A  hard  tumor  on  the  left  side  of 
the  belly,  lower  than  the  false  ribs;  supposed  to  be 

_  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers.  Encyc. 

A'GvED,  a.  Chilly  ;  having  a  fit  of  ague  ;  shivering 
with  cold  or  fear.  Shak 

A'GuE-FIT,  71.  A  paroxysm  of  cold,  or  shivering; 
chilliness. 

A'GOE-PROOF,  n.  Able  to  resist  agues ;  proof 
against  agues. 

A-GUER'RY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aguerrir ;  from  guerre,  war.] 
To  inure  to  the  hardships  of  war ;  to  instruct  in 
the  art  of  war.     [Not  in  use.]  Lyttlcton. 

A'GOE-SPELL,  7i.  A  charm  or  spell  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent ague.  Gay. 

A'GOE -STRUCK,  a.     Struck  with  ague.        Hnoyt. 

A'GuE-TREE,  7t.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  sas- 
safras, on  account  of  its  febrifuge  qualities.  Encyc. 

A-GUISE',  v.  t.  [See  Guise.]  To  dress  ;  to  adorn. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

A-GUISE',  n.     Dress.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

A'GU-ISH,  a.  Chilly;  somewhat  cold  or  shivering  ; 
also,  having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 


Her  aguish  love  now  glow  and  burns. 


Granville. 


A'GU-ISH-NESS,  71.    Chilliness;  the  quality  of  being 
aguish. 

A-GUIL-LA-NEUF',  7t.     [from  a,  to,  gui,  misletoe, 
and  Van  ncuf,  the  new  year.] 

A  form  of  rejoicing  among  the  ancient  Franks,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year ;  derived  from  the  druidical 
custom  of  cutting  misletoe,  which  was  held  sacred 
by  the  druids,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  con- 
secrating it  by  crying  aguillaneuf,  the  new  year  to 
the  misletoe.    This  cry  is  said  to  be  stili  observed  in 
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some  parts  of  Fiance ;  and  the  term  came  to  signify 
also  a  begging  of  New  Year's  gifts.  Encyc. 

A'GUL,  a.    A  species  of  the  Hedysarum. 

AH,  [Ger.  ach.]  An  exclamation,  expressive  of  sur- 
prise, pity,  complaint,  contempt,  dislike,  joy,  exul- 
tation, &c,  according  to  the  manner  of  utterance. 

a-Ha'  ;  an  exclamation  expressing  triumph,  con- 
tempt, or  simple  surprise ;  but  the  senses  are  dis- 
tinguished by  very  different  modes  of  utterance, 
and  different  modifications  of  features. 

2.  A  sunk  fence,  not  visible  without  near  ap- 
proach ;  spelt  more  commonly,  hah-kah.      Mason. 

A-HAN'I-GER,  re     A  name  of  the  gar-fish. 

A-PIEAD',  (a-hed',)  adv.     [a  and  head,  or  at  head.'] 

1.  Further  forward  than  another  thing  ;  in  front ; 
originally,  a  sea  term,  denoting  further  forward  than 
another  ship,  or  on  the  point  to  which  the  stem  is 
directed,  in  opposition  to  astern.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Onwarii  ;  forward  ;  toward  the  point  before  the 
stem  or  head  ;  as,  move  ahead. 

3.  Headlong  ;  without  restraint  ;  precipitantly  ; 
as,  children  suffered  to  run  ahead.     [Not  used.] 

IS  Estrange. 

A-HEIGHT',  (a-l)Ite',)  adv.     [a  and  height.'] 

Aloft  ;  on  high.     [Not  used.]  Shah. 

A-HTG1I',  adv.     On  high.     [Not  used.] 

A-H5LD',  adv  Near  the  wind;  as,  to  lay  a  ship 
ahold.     [JVot  in  use]  Shale. 

A-HOU'Al,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Cer- 
liera.  Its  fruit  is  a  plum  or  drape,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  very  poisonous. 

A-IIOY',  czclam.     A  sea  term  used  in  hailing. 

AH'RI-MAN.     See  Aeiman. 

A-HULL',  adv.    With  the  sails  furled,  and  the  helm 

_  lashed  ;  applied  to  ships  in  a  storm. 

Al,  n.*  The  three-toed  sloth.    (Bradypus.)     P.  Cyc. 

AI-AI'A,  re.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Platal- 
ea  or  spoonbill  ;  called  also  the  roseate  spoonbill. 

Al-CO'RUS,  ».  A  large  and  beautiful  species  of  par- 
'rot,  found  in  Brazil  ;  its  head  beautifully  variegated 
with  yellow,  red,  and  violet  colors  ;  its  body  green ; 
the  tips  of  its  wings  red,  and  its  tail  long  and  yel- 
low. Diet,  of  Nut.  Hist. 

AID,  v.  t.    [Fr.  aider,  to  help  ;  It.  aiutare,  which  seems 

to  be  contracted  from  L.  adjuto.  In  Ar.  i ) )  or  t>w  1 


aid,  signifies  to  assist  or  strengthen ;  and  j.^ )  ayada, 

and  »i '  adawa,  to  help.    In  Welsh,  ced  is  a  benefit, 

and  the  word  was  used  to  denote  the  aids  of  feudal 
tenants.] 

To  help  ;  to  assist ;  to  support,  either  by  furnish- 
ing strength  or  means  to  effect  a  purpose,  or  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  evil. 
AID,  re.  t  Help  ;  succor ;  support ;  assistance.    Watts. 

2.  The  person  who  aids  or  yields  support ;  a  help- 
er ;  an  auxiliary  ;  also,  the  thing  that  aids  or  yields 
succor. 

3.  In  English  lam,  a  subsidy  or  tax  granted  by 
parliamentj'and  making  a  part  of  the  king's  reve- 
nue. 

In  France,  aids  are  equivalent  to  customs  or  du- 
ties on  certain  consumable  commodities,  particular- 
ly wines  and  liquors  ;  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish czcise. 

4.  In  England,  a  tax  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  ; 
originally,  a  mere  gift,  which  afterward  became  a 
right  deniandable  by  the  lord.  The  aids  of  this 
kind  were  chiefly  three.  1.  To  ransom  the  lord 
when  a  prisoner.  2.  To  make  the  lord's  eldest  son 
a  knight.    3.  To  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter. 

Blackstonc. 

5.  An  aiddecamp,  so  called  by  abbreviation. 

G.  To  pray  in  aid.,  in  law,  is  to  call  in  a  person  in- 
terested in  a  title,  to  assist  in  defending  it.  Thus 
a  tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  in  remain- 
der or  reversion  ;  that  is,  he  may  pray  or  petition 
that  he  may  be  joined  in  the  suit  to  aid  or  help  main- 
tain the  title.  This  act  or  petition  is  called  aid- 
prayer.  Coioel.     Blaekstone. 

Court  of  aids,  in  France,  is  a  court  which  has  cog- 
nizance of  causes  respecting  duties  or  customs. 

Eucyc. 

AID'ANCE,  n.    Aid;  help;  assistance.    [Little  used.] 

Shah. 

AlD'ANT,  a.    Helping ;  helpful  ;  supplying  aid.    [Not 
used.] 

AID'DE-CAMP,  (aid'de-kong,)  re.     [Fr.] 

In  military  affairs,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  re- 
ceive and  communicate  the  orders  of  a  general  offi- 
cer. It  is  desirable  that  this  word  should  be  natu- 
ralized, and  no  longer  pronounced  aid' de-kong. 

AlD'ED,   pp.     Assisted  ;   supported  ;  furnished  with 
succor. 

AID'BR,  re.     One  who  helps;  an  assistant,  or  auxil- 

AID'ING,  ppr.  Helping;  assisting.  [uiry. 

AlD'ljESS   a.    Helpless  ;  without  aid  ;  unsupported  ; 
undefended.  Shak. 


AIR 

AI'GRET,  AI'GRETTE,  re.  A  tuft,  as  of  feathers, 
diamonds,  &c. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  name  of  the  small  white  heron. 
[See  Egret.]  Diet  of  Nat.  Hist 

3.  In  botany.     See  Egret 

AI'GU-LET,   re.      [Fr.     Ijsually  contracted  into  Ai- 
glet.] 
A  point  or  tag,  as  at  the  ends  of  fringes. 

AIK'R  A  W,  re.  A  popular  name  of  a  species  of  lichen, 
or  moss.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

ATE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  eglian,  to  be  troubled,  to  be  irksome  ; 
egle,  trouble,  grief.  In  the  Saxon,  it  is  impersonal.] 
To  trouble  ;  to  affect  with  uneasiness,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  used  to  express  some  uneasiness  or 
affection,  whose  cause  is  unknown  ;  as,  what  ails 
the  man  ?    I  know  not  what  ails  him. 

What  ailelh  thee,  Hajari"  —  Gen.  xxi. 

It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific  disease.  We 
never  say,  he  ails  a  pleurisy  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  say, 
he  aits  something ;  he  ails  nothing ;  nothing  ails  him. 

AIL,  n.     Indisposition,  or  morbid  affection. 

ATL'ING,  ppr.    Diseased ;   indisposed ;  full  of  com- 

__  plaints. 

AlL'MENT,  re.  Disease;  indisposition;  morbid  af- 
fection of  the  body  ;  but  the  word  is  not  applied  or- 
dinarily to  acute  diseases. 

AIM,  v.  i.  [Qu.  Ir.  oigham,  to  eye.  Skinner  refers 
this  word  to  the  old  Fr.  esiner.  If  this  was  the  or- 
thography, I  know  not  its  affinities.] 

To  point  at,  with  a  missive  weapon  ;  to  direct  the 
intention  or  purpose  ;  to  attempt  to  reach,  or  accom- 
plish ;  to  tend  toward  ;  to  endeavor  ;  followed  by 
at  before  the  object ;  as,  a  man  aims  at  distinction  ; 
or  aims  to  be  rich. 
2.  To  guess  or  conjecture.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

AIM,  v.  t.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  weapon  ;  to  direct 
to  a  particular  object ;  as,  to  aim  a  musket  or  an  ar- 
row, the  fist  or  a  blow  ;  to  aim  a  satire  or  a  reflec- 
tion at  some  person  or  vice. 

AIM,  re.  The  pointing  or  direction  of  a  missile  weap- 
on ;  the  direction  of  any  thing  to  a  particular  point 
or  object,  with  a  view  to  strike  or  affect  it ;  as  of  a 
spear,  a  blow,  a  discourse,  or  remark. 

2.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  intend- 
ed to  be  affected  ;  as,  a  man  missed  his  aim. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  purpose  ;  intention  ;  design  ; 
scheme ;  as,  men  are  often  disappointed  of  their 
aim. 

4.  Conjecture  ;  guess. 

It  is  impossible,  by  aim,  to  tell  it.     [Not  used."] 

Sjienser  on  Ireland. 

ATM'.ED,  pp.  Pointed  ;  directed ;  intended  to  strike 
or  affect. 

AIM'ER,  re.    One  that  aims. 

AlM'ING,  ppr.  Pointing  a  weapon  at  an  object;  di- 
recting any  thing  to  an  object ;  intending  ;  purpos- 
ing. 

AIM'LESS,  a.    Without  aim. 

AIM'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  aim. 

AIR,  re.  [Fr.  air ;  L.  aer  ;  Gr.  arip  \  It.  aria  ;  Sp.  ayre ; 
Port,  ar  i  Arm.  car,  ccr ;  It.  aer  ,•  W.  awyr ;  Ch.^iN, 

aw,  Syr.  5jj,  aar ;  Eth.  AJl  4  ;  Ar.     \_»),  aiyar. 

This  word,  in  the  Shemitic  languages,  falls  under 
the  root  iin  Heb.  and  Ch.,  to  shine.  The  radical 
sense  is  to  open,  expand  ;  whence  clear  ;  or  to  flow, 
to  shoot,  to  radial*  ] 

1.  Tile  fluid  which  we  breathe.  Air  is  inodor- 
ous, invisible,  insipid,  colorless,  elastic,  possessed 
of  gravity,  and  easily  moved,  rarefied,  and  con- 
densed. 

Atmospheric  air  is  composed  by  volume  of  20  or 
21  oxygen,  and  80  or  79  nitrogen  ;  by  weight,  of  8 
oxygen  to  28  nitrogen. 

The  body  of  air  surrounding  the  earth  is  called 
the  atmosphere.  The  specific  gravity  of  air  is  to  that 
of  water  nearly  as  1  to  828.  Air  is  necessary  to 
life;  being  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  the  oxygenous 
part  is  separated  from  the  azotic,  and  is  supposed  to 
furnish  the  body  with  heat  and  animation.  Air  is 
also  the  medium  of  sounds,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  necessary  to  combustion. 

2.  An  aeriform  body;  a  gas;  as,  oxygen  is  called 
vital  air. 

3.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  light  breeze. 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play.  Pope. 

4.  Vent ;  utterance  abroad  ;  publication  ;  publici- 
ty ;  as,  a  story  has  taken  air. 

You  giive  it  air  brforc  me.  Dnjden. 

Wind  is  used  in  like  manner. 

5.  A  tune  ;  a  short  song  or  piece  of  music  adapted 
to  words  ;  also,  the  peculiar  modulation  of  the  notes, 
which  gives  music  its  character  ;  as,  a  soft  air  A 
song  or  piece  of  poetry  for  singing ;  also,  the  lead- 
ing part  of  a  tune,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  greatest  variety  of  melody 

G.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  manner  or  mien 
of  a  person  ;  as,  a  heavy  air  ;  the  air  of  a  youth  ;  a 
graceful  air  ,*  a  lofty  air.  It  is  applied  to  manners 
or  gestures,  as  well  as  to  features 


AIR 

7.  Airs,  in  the  plural,  is  used  to  denote  an  affect- 
ed manner,  show  of  pride,  haughtiness  ;  as  when 
it  is  said  of  a  person,  he  puts  on  airs.  The  word  is 
used,  also,  to  express  the  artificial  motions  or  car- 
riage of  a  horse. 

8.  In  painting,  that  which  expresses  the  life  of  ac- 
tion ;  manner  ;  gesture  ;  attitude. 

9.  Any  thing  light  or  uncertain  ;  that  is  liaht  as 
air. 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks.     [Q.u.  Obs.\ 

SkaA. 

10.  Advice ;  intelligence  ;  information.     [  Obs.] 

[Bacon.] 

11.  Different  states  of  air  are  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent epithets  ;  as,  good  air,  foul  air,  morning  air, 
evening  air;  and  sometimes  airs  may  have  been 
used  for  ill  scent  or  vapor,  but  the  use  is  not  legiti- 
mate. 

To  take  t]ie  air,  is  to  go  abroad  ;  to  walk  or  ride  a 
little  distance. 

To  take  air,  is  to  be  divulged  ;  to  be  made  public. 
AIR,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  air  ;  to  give  access  to  the 
open  air;  to  ventilate ;  as,  to  air  clothes  ;  to  air  a 
room. 

2.  To  expose  to  heat ;  to  warm  ;  as,  to  air  liquors. 

3.  To  dry  by  a  fire ;  to  expel  dampness ;  as,  to  air 
linen. 

AIR'A,  re.    Hair-grass,  a  genus  of  plants. 

AlR'-BAL-LOON'.     See  Balloon. 

AIR-BAL-LOON'IST,  re.  One  who  makes  or  uses 
air-balloons.  Kirbu. 

AIR'-BLAD-DER,  re.  A  vesicle  or  cuticle  filled  with 
air,  as  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  bladder  of  a  fish,  containing  air,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  in  the  wa- 

_  ter. 

AlR'-BORN,  a.     Born  of  the  air.  Congrcve. 

AIR'-BoRNE,  a.     Borne  in  or  by  the  air. 

aIR'-BRaV-ING,  a.     Braving  the  winds.         Shak. 

AIR'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.  Erected  in  the  air ;  having  no 
solid  foundation  ;  chimerical ;  as,  an  air-built  castle  ; 
air-built  hopes. 

AIR'-CELLS,  n.*pl.  Cavities  or  cells  containing  air. 
In  plunti,  certain  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  buoyant  in  water ;  in  biras, 
the  same  as  the  air-sacs ;  in  insects,  dilatations  of 
the  air-vessels. 

AlR'-DRAWN,  a.   Drawn  in  air  ;  imaginary.  Shak. 

AlR'.ED,  pp.  Exposed  to  air  ;  cleansed  by  air ;  heat- 
ed or  dried  by  exposure  to  a  fire  ;  ventilated. 

AIR'ER,  re.    One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 
2.  A  frame  on  whicli  clothes  are  aired. 

AIR'-GUN,  ?i.*  A  pneumatic  engine,  resembling  a 
musket,  to  discharge  bullets  by  means  of  the  elastic 
force  of  compressed  air.  Encyc. 

AIR'-HoLD-ER,  n.  [air  and  hold.] 

An  instrument  for  holding  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  pressure  of  a  decreasing  column 
of  mercury.  Clayfield.     Davy. 

AIR'-HoLE,  re.   An  opening  to  admit  or  discharge  air. 

AIR'1-LY,  adv.    In  an  airy-  manner. 

AIR'I-NESS,  n.  Exposure  to  a  free  current  of  air; 
openness  to  the  air  ;  as,  the  airiness  of  a  country 
seat. 

2.  Gayety  ;  levity ;  as,  the  airiiicss  of  young  per- 
sons. 

AlR'ING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  air  ;  warming  ;  dry- 
ing. 

AlR'ING,  re.  An  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for 
warming  or  drying  ;  also,  a  walk  or  ride  in  the  open 
air ;  a  short  excursion.  The  exercise  of  horses  in 
the  open  air. 

AIR'-JACK-ET,  re.  A  jacket  having  air-tight  cells  or 
cavities  which  can  be  filled  with  air,  tc  render  per- 
sons buoyant  in  swimming.  Encyc. 

AIR'LESS,  a.  Not  open  to  a  free  current  of  air; 
wanting  fresh  air,  or  communication  witli  open  air. 

AIR'LING,  re.     A  thoughtless,  gay  person.    Jonson. 

AIR'-PIPE,  7j.  A  pipe  used  to  draw  foul  air  from  a 
ship's  hold,  by  means  of  a  communication  with  the 
furnace,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  fire.  This 
pipe  is  intended  to  supply  the  combustion  with  the 
air  of  the  hold,  by  preventing  the  access  of  other  air 
to  the  fire.  Encyc. 

AIR'-PLANT,  re.  A  name  given  to  certain  plants, 
■which  will  grow  for  a  long  time,  without  being  root- 
ed in  earth,  or  in  any  other  substance.  They  have 
been  supposed  to  derive  their  nourishment  wholly 
from  the  air  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  comes  from  oth- 
er plants,  or  from  vegetable  mutter,  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  Brande. 

AIR'-POISE,  71.  [air  and  poise.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  air. 

AIR'-PUMP,  re.*  A  machine  for  exhausting  the  air  of 
a  vessel.  The  machines  for  this  purpose  are  of  dif- 
ferent constructions. 

AIR'-SACS,  n.  pi.  Air-bags,  in  birds,  which  are  cer- 
tain receptacles  of  air,  or  vesicles  lodged  in  the  fleshy 
parts,  in  the  hollow  bones,  and  in  the  abdomen, 
which  all  communicate  with  the  lungs.  These  are 
supposed  to  render  the  body  specifically  lighter,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm. 

Eyicvc 
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AIR'-SHAFT,  n.  A  passage  for  air  into  a  mine,  usu- 
ally opened  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  meet- 
ing the  adits  or  horizontal  passages,  to  cause  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  through  the  mine.    Encyc. 

A[R-SLACK'.ED,  (-slakt',)  a.  Slacked  or  pulverized 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  as,  air-stacked  lime. 

XIR'-STIR-RING,  (-stur-ring,)  a.  Putting  the  air  in 
motion.  May. 

A  lit '-THREAD,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  spider's 
webs,  which  are  often  seen  floating  in  the  air,  and 
serve  to  support  the  spider  when  in  quest  of  prey. 

Encyc. 

AIR'-THREAT'EN-ING,  (-thret'ning,)  a.  Threat- 
ening the  air ;  lofty.  Todd. 

AlR'-TlGHT,  (-tite,)  a.     [air  and  tight] 

So  tight  or  compact  as  to  be  impermeable  to  air. 

aIR'-TRAP,  it.    A  contrivance  for  the  escape  of  foul 

_  air  from  drains,  sewers,  &c. 

AIR'-VES-SEL,  ?i.  In  plants,  a  spiral  duct  contain- 
ing air,  and  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs 
in  animals.  Encyc. 

2.  In  insects,  a  tube  or  trachea,  by  which  air  is 
conveyed  through  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
piration. 

AlR'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  air;  as,  an  airy  substance. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  air ;  high  in  air ;  as, 
an  airy  flight ;  airy  region. 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air ;  as,  an  airy  situ- 
ation. 

4.  Light  as  air  ;  resembling  air  ;  thin  ;  unsubstan- 
tial;  without  solidity;  as,  airy  ghosts.  An  airy 
dress  is  one  which  admits  air,  and  is  cool. 

5.  Without  reality  ;  having  no  solid  foundation  ; 
vain  ;  trifling  ;  as,  an  airy  scheme  ;  airy  notions. 

6.  Gay ;  sprightly  ;  full  of  vivacity  and  levity  ; 
light  of  heart ;  lively  ;  as,  an  airy  girl. 

AlIt'Y,  or  a'E-RIE,  n.     [See  Aerie.] 

Among  sportsmen,  the  nest  of  the  hawk  or  eagle. 
A1R'Y-FL?-ING,  a.     Flying  like  air.         Thomson. 
AlSLE,  or  AILE,  (lie,)  n.     [Fr.  ailc,  a  wing ;  L.  aZa.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  side  por- 
tions of  a  church,  in  distinction  from  the  central 
portion  or  nave.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  walk  or  passage  in  a  church. 
AISL'£D,  (i'ld,)  a.  Furnished  with  aisles.     Byron. 
AIT,  n.    An  islet,  or  little  isle,  in  a  river  or  lake. 
Al-ZOON',  n.     [Sax.  ahov,  from  L.  aizoon.     It  seems 

to  be  composed  of  Gr.  aei,  always,  Sax.  aa,  Eng. 
aye,  and  ^tanv,  living.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Miller  Sempervive. 
The  name  has,  by  some  writers,  been  applied  to  the 
house-leek  and  to  the  aloes.  Encyc. 

A-JAR',  adv.     Partly  open  ;  as  a  door. 

A-Ja'VA,  n.  The  seed  of  a  plant  brought  from  Mal- 
abar, said  to  be  an  excellent  carminative,  and  very 
useful  in  the  colic.  Quincy. 

A-JU'GA,  n.     Bugle  ;  a  genus  of  plants.         Encyc. 

AJ'q-TAGE,  or  ADUl^-TAGE,  n.  [Fr.  from  ajouter, 
to  join.] 

A  tube  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  through 
which  the  water  of  a  fountain  is  to  be  played. 

A-KLV,  a.     [a,  or  cf,  and  kin.    See  Kin.] 

1.  Related  by  oiood,  used  of  persons  ;  as,  the  two 
families  are  near  akin. 

2.  Allied  by  nature  ;  partaking  of  the  same  prop- 
erties ;  as,  envy  and  jealousy  are  near  akin.  [This 
adjective  is  used  only  after  the  noun.] 

AL  ;  in  Arabic,  an  adjective  or  inseparable  prefix,  an- 
swering to  the  Italian  il,  and  the  Sp.  el  and  la.  Its 
use  is  to  render  nouns  definite,  like  the  English  the  ; 
as,  alkoran,  the  koran,  or  the  book,  by  eminence  ;  al- 
cove, alchemy,  alembic,  almanac,  &C. 
AL,  in  English,  is  sometimes  a  contraction  of  the  Sax. 
(Ethel,  noble  or  illustrious. 

More  generally,  al,  in  composition,  is  a  contraction 
of  aid  or  alt,  old,  and  it  is  prefixed  to  many  names, 
as  Mburg.    Sax.  eald ;  Germ,  alt,  old. 

M,  in  the  composition  of  Latin  words,  is  written 
before  I  for  ad,  for  the  ease  of  pronunciation  ;  as  in 
allevo,  olludo,  tor  ad  leva,  ad  ludo. 
AL'A-BAS-TER,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  u'Xaftas'pov  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  a,  privative,  and  Xapffufw,  to  take 
or  hold,  and  to  be  so  named  from  its  smoothness,  or 
from  vessels  having  no  handles.     Qu.] 

A  compact  variety  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum, 
of  fine  texture,  and  usually  white  and  semi-pellu- 
cid, but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  gray.  It  is  carved 
into  vases,  mantel  ornaments,  &c.  The  name  is 
occasionally  applied  incorrectly  to  a  compact  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Dana. 

Among  antiquaries  and  artists,  the  name  alabaster 
is  given  to  varieties  both  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
gypsum ;  the  alabaster  vessels  of  the  ancients  hav- 
ing been  formed  of  both  those  substances. 

P.  Cyc. 

A  sub-variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  large 
masses,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  par- 
ticles in  caverns  of  limestone  rocks.  These  concre- 
tions have  a  foliated,  fibrous,  or  granular  structure, 
and  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  or  more  generally  they 
present  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  in  undula- 
ting or  concentric  stripes,  or  in  spots.     Cleavcland. 

Among  the  ancients,  alabaster  was  also  the  name 
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of  a  vessel  in  which  odoriferous  liquors  were  kept ; 
so  called  from  the  stone  of  which  it  was  made.  Al- 
so, the  name  of  a  measure,  containing  ten  ounces 
of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil.     Encyc.   Macquer.    Pliny. 

AL'A-BAS-TER,  a.  Made  of  aiabaster,  or  resembling 
it.  Addison. 

Mabastrum  dendroide ;  a  kind  of  laminated  alabas- 
ter, variegated  with  figures  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
found  in  the  province  of  Hohenstein.        Encyc. 

AL-A-BAS'TRLAN,  a.   Pertainingto  or  like  alabaster. 

AL-A-BAS'TRITE,  n.  A  vase,  box,  or  other  vessel 
of  alabaster,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
holding  perfumes.  Elmcs. 

A-LACK',  exclatn.    [Per.  i*$XL£>  haldka,  perdition,  de- 
struction, and  alaltsadan,  to  perish.] 
An  exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow. 

A-LACK'A-DaY  ;  an  exclamation  uttered  to  express 
regret  or  sorrow. 

A-LA<J'RI-OUS,  a.     Cheerful. 

A-LAC'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  alacrity  ;  cheerfully. 

A-LAC'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Briskness.     [JYa<  used.] 

A-LACRI-TY,  n.  [L.  alacritas,  from  alacer,  alacris.] 
Cheerfulness ;  gayety ;  sprightliness  ;  more  usually, 
a  cheerful  readiness  or  promptitude  to  do  some  act ; 
cheerful  willingness ;  as,  the  soldiers  advanced  with 
alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy. 

A-L AD'  IN-ISTS,  n.  pi.  Free  thinkers  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Encyc. 

AL'A-LITE,  n.  A  bright  green  variety  of  pyroxene, 
in  prisms  ;  obtained  first  near  the  village  of  Ala,  in 
Piedmont.  Cleavcland. 

X-LA-MI'RE,  (a-lii-me'ra,)  n.  The  lowest  note  but 
one  in  Guido  Aretine's  scale  of  music.      Johnson. 

AL-A-MoDE',  adv.  [Fr.  d  la  mode,  after  the  fashion.] 
According  to  the  fashion  or  prevailing  mode. 

Whitlock. 

AL-A-MoDE',  n.  A  thin  glossy  black  silk  for  hoods, 
scarfs,  &c. 

X-LA-MORT',  a.  [Fr.  d  la  mort.]  Depressed  ;  mel- 
ancholy. 

A-LAND',  aa».     At  or  on  land.  Sidney. 

A-LAN'TIN,  n.  An  amylaceous  or  starchy  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Angelica  arch- 
angelica  ;  identical  with  Inulin. 

a'LAR,  a.    [L.  ala,  a  wing.]    Pertaining  to,  or  having 

AL'A-RY,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  wings.  [wings. 

A-LARM',  n.  f  [Dan.  larm,  noise,  bustle,  aZarm  ; 
larme,  to  make  a  noise  or  bustle,  to  alarm;  G.  larm, 
larmen,  id.  ;  Sw.  larm,  larma,  id. ;  Fr.  alarrne,  alar- 
mer;  Sp.  alarma,  alarmar  ;  It.  aUarme,  allarmare  ; 
W.  alarm,  a  great  shout,  compounded  of  al,  very, 
most,  and  garm,  an  outcry.  The  Welsh  gives  the 
true  origin  and  primary  signification.] 

1.  Any  sound,  outcry,  or  information,  intended  to 
give  notice  of  approaching  danger;  as,  to  sound  an 

,   alarm. 

2.  A  summons  to  arms.  Dryden. 

3.  Sudden  surprise  with  fear  or  terror ;  as,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  excited  an  alarm. 

4.  Terror ;  a  sensation  excited  by  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  from  whatever  cause ;  as,  we  felt  an 
alarm  at  the  cry  of  fire. 

5.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking  persons 
from  sleep,  or  rousing  their  attention. 

6.  In  fencing,  an  appeal  or  challenge.        Encyc. 
A-LARM',  v.  t.    To  give  notice  of  danger  ;  to  rouse 

to  vigilance,  and  exertions  for  safety. 

2.  To  call  to  arms  for  defense. 

3.  To  surprise  with  apprehension  of  danger ;  to 
disturb  with  terror;  to  fill  with  anxiety  by  the  pros- 
pect of  evil. 

A-LARM'-BELL,  n.  A  bell  that  gives  notice  of 
danger. 

A-LARM'-CLOCK,  ».  A  clock  which  can  be  so  set 
as  to  ring  loudly  at  a  particular  hour,  to  wake  from 
sleep,  or  excite  attention. 

A-LARM' ED,  pp.  Notified  of  sudden  danger  ;  sur- 
prised with  fear  ;  roused  to  vigilance  or  activity  by 
apprehension  of  approaching  danger ;  solicitous  at 
the  prospect  or  expectation  of  evil.  Thus,  we  are 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  danger,  or  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  friends  at  sea. 

A-LARM'ING,  ppr.  Giving  notice  of  approaching 
danger;  rousing  to  vigilance;  exciting  solicitude  by 
a  prospect  of  evil. 

A-LARM'ING,  a.  Exciting  apprehension ;  terrify- 
ing; awakening  a  sense  of  danger  ;  as,  an  alarming 
message. 

A-LARM'ING-LY,  adv.  With  alarm;  in  a  manner 
to  excite  apprehension. 

A-LARM'IST,  7i.    One  that  excites  alarm. 

A-LARM'-POST,  n.  A  place  to  which  troops  are  to 
repair  in  cases  of  an  alarm. 

A-LARM'-WATCH,  71.  A  watch  that  can  be  so  set 
as  to  strike  frequently  at  a  particular  hour,  to 
awaken  attention. 

A-LAR'UM,  for  Alarm,  is  a  corruption,  and  is  not  to 
be  used. 

A-LAS',  exclam.     [Dutch,  helaas  ;  Fr.  helas.] 

An  exclamation  expressive  of  sorrow,  grief,  pity, 
concern,  or  apprehension  of  evil;   sometimes  fol- 
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lowed  by  day  or  while ;  alas  tlic  day,  like  alack  a  day  ; 
or  alas  the  while.  [  Obs.j  Spenser,  expressing  an  un- 
happy time. 

A-L  ATE',  adv.     Lately.     [Not  used.] 

A'LATE,       )         rT       ,  .  ,  .  .  , 

A'LA-TED      ""     [  >  a  wmS  >  alctus,  winged.] 

In  natural  history,  winged  ;  bordered  by  a  mem- 
branous or  leafy  expansion.  Brande. 

AL-A-TER'NUS,  77.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  Rhamnus  or  buckthorn. 

ALB,  n.     [L.  albus,  Gr.  aXthog,  white.] 

A  tunic  or  vestment  of  white  linen,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Also, 
a  Turkish  coin,  called  also  an  asper,  value  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  mills. 

AL'BA-TROSS,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  Anseres.  The  bill  is  straight ;  the  upper 
mandible  crooked  at  the  point,  and  the  lower  one 
truncated  ;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  open,  and  but  little 
prominent,  and  placed  on  the  sides ;  the  wings  are 
pennated,  and  there  are  three  webbed  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  sometimes 
white,  but  usually  of  a  spotted  brown,  and  the  belly 
white.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  pelican  or  larger,  very 
voracious,  preying  on  fish  and  small  water  fowls. 
These  fowls  are  seen  in  great  numbers  about  the 
capes  of  the  two  continents,  and  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Asia.  They  are  sometimes  called 
the  great  gull.  Encyc. 

AL-Be'IT.  [This  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
all,  be  and  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  admit,  or  grant 
it  all] 

Be  it  so ;  admit  all  that ;  although ;  notwith 
standing. 

Whereas  ye  say,  The  Lord  saith  it,  albeit  I  have  not  spoken. 
Ez.  xiii. 

[This  word  is  nearly  antiquated.] 

AL-BES'CENT,  a.     [L.  albesco,  to  grow  white.] 

Becoming  white  ;  or  rather,  whitish ;  moderate- 
ly white.  Encyc. 

AL'BI-CoRE,  n.  [Port,  albacor;  al  and  bacoro,  a  lit- 
tle pig.] 

A  marine  fish,  like  a  tunny,  noted  for  following 
ships. 

AL-BI-FI-€A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  white. 

AL-BI-GEN'SES,  AL-BI-GEOIS',  n.  pi.  A  party  of 
reformers,  who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome 
in  the  12th  century  ;  so  called  from  the  Albigeois,  a 
small  territory  in  France,  where  they  resided.  They 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Waldenscs ;  but 
they  were  prior  to  them  in  time,  differed  from  them 
in  some  of  their  tenets,  and  resided  in  a  different 
part  of  France.  The  Roman  Catholics  made  war 
upon  them,  and  they  gradually  dwindled,  till  the 
Reformation,  when  the  remains  of  them  fell  in  ■with 
the  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  the  Genevan  Protes- 
tants. Encyc. 

AL'BIN,  71.     [L.  albus,  white.] 

A  variety  of  apophyllite,  of  an  opaque  white  color, 
from  Aussig,  in  Bohemia. 

AL'Bl-NISM,  77.    The  state  or  condition  of  an  albino. 

AL-BI'NO,  n.     [L.  albus,  white.] 

A  white  person  belonging  to  a  race  of  blacks. 
This  term  was  originally  applied,  by  the  Portuguese, 
to  the  white  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  is 
now  applied  generally  to  denote  individuals  of  any 
race  of  men,  characterized  by  a  preternatural  white- 
ness of  the  skin  and  hair,  and  a  peculiar  redness  of 
the  iris  and  pupil  of  the  eye.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-BI'NO-ISM,  71.    The  state  of  an  albino. 

Partington. 

AL'BI-ON,  77.  An  ancient  name  of  England,  still 
used  in  poetry.  It  is  supposed  this  name  was  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  white  cliffs. 

AL'BlTE,  n.  A  species  of  mineral,  of  the  feldspar 
family,  of  a  white  color;  differing  from  the  common 
feldspar  in  containing  soda  instead  of  potash.  It  is 
a  constituent  of  many  varieties  of  granitic  rocks. 

AL-B6'RA,  K.  A  sort  of  itch,  or  rather  leprosy,  ter- 
minating without  ulceration,  but  with  fetid  evacua- 
tions in  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Quincy. 

AL-Bo'RAK,  ?!.  The  white  mule  on  which  Mo- 
hammed is  said  to  have  journeyed  from  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  heaven. 

AL-BO-GLN'E-A,  71.  [L.]  The  partial  coat  of  the 
eye,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  its 
straight  muscles,  at  their  insertion  into  the  sclerotica 
around  the  cornea.  It  forms  the  white  of  the  eye, 
so  called. 

AL-BO-GIN'E-OUS,  a.  [L.  albugo,  the  white  spot  in 
the  eye,  from  albus,  white.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  white  of  the  eye, 
or  of  an  egg.  Encyc. 

Albugincous  humor ;  tile  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
Encyc.     Quincy. 

AL-BtJ'GO,  77.  The  white  speck  in  the  eye,  called 
the  77777  and  web,  and  also  the  film,  haw,  dragon, 
pearl,  or  cicatrice.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  a  white  opaque  spot  growing  on  the  cornea 
and  obstructing  vision.  It  is  called  also  leucoma, 
nebula,  pannus  oculi,  onyx,  unguis,  &x. 

Quincy.     Encyc. 
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AL'BUM,  71.     [L.  albus,  white.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  white  table,  board,  or 
register,  on  which  the  names  of  public  officers  and 
public  transactions  were  entered.  Lat.  Diet. 

2.  A  book,  originally  blank,  in  which  foreigners 
or  strangers  insert  autographs  of  celebrated  persons, 
or  in  which  friends  insert  pieces  as  memorials  for 
each  other.  Also,  a  book  at  public  places,  in  which 
visitors  enter  their  names. 

AL-Bu'MEN,  B.     [L.,  from  albus,  white.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

2.  A  substance,  which  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
both  the  animal  fluids  and  solids,  and  which  exists 
nearly  pure  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  A  substance, 
possessing  the  same  or  similar  properties,  occurs  as 
a  proximate  principle  in  vegetables. 

3.  In  botany,  a  substance  interposed  between  the 
embryo  and  integument  of  the  seed,  in  some  plants. 
It  forms  the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  corn,  coffee,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  the  cacas. 

AL-RO'MIN-OLIS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
properties  of  albumen. 

AL'BO'RN,  a.     Auburn.  Encyc. 

Ali-BURN'UM,  n.     [L.,  from  albus,  white.] 

The  white  and  softer  part  of  wood,  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  hard  wood  or  duramen.  In 
America,  it  is  popularly  called  the  sap-wood.  This 
is  annually  acquiring  firmness,  and  thus  becoming 

AL-CaIJE',  n.    See  Alcaic  [hardwood. 

AL'€A-HEST,  )  n.    [Ar.]     A  pretended   universal 

AL'KA-HEST,  j  solvent,  or  menstruum.  [See  Al- 
kahest.] 

AL-€A'l€,  a.  Pertaining  to  AIcieus,  a  lyric  poet  of 
Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  who  flourished  about  the 
forty-fourth  Olympiad  ;  or  to  other  poets  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  three  are  mentioned  ;  one 
an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and  another  a  Messenian. 

AL-GA'IGS,  ?!.  pi.  Several  kinds  of  verse,  so  called 
from  Alcseus,  their  inventor.  One  kind  consists  of 
five  feet,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a  long 
syllable,  and  two  dactyls.  Encyc. 

5  s-   „ 

AL-CAID',  n.     [Sp.  alcaydc;  Port,  alcaide;  Ar.  <XjLs 

kaidon,  with  the  prefix  al,  from  its'  kada,  to  lead, 
rule,  govern.     Hence  the  Cadi  of  the  Turks.] 

Among  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  a 
governor.  In  Portugal,  the  chief  civil  magistrate 
of  a  town  or  city  ;  also,  the  jurisdiction  of  certain 
judges  of  appeal.  In  Spain,  the  governor  of  a  cas- 
tle or  fort  ;  also,  a  jailer.         Span,  and  Port.  Diet. 

AL-€AL'DE,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spain,  a  magistrate  or 
judge.  This  word  has  been  sometimes  improperly 
confounded  with  alcaid.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-CA-LIM'E-TER,  n.     See  Alkalimeter. 

AL-€AN'i\"A,  n.  [Arabic]  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Lawsonia  ;  and  a  powder,  prepared  from  its  leaves, 
used  by  the  Turkish  females  to  give  a  golden  color 
to  the  nails  and  hair.  Infused  in  water,  it  forms  a 
yellow  color  ;  with  vinegar,  it  forms  a  red.  In 
Cairo,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  From  the 
berries  is  extracted  an  oil,  used  in  medicine.  The 
same  as  Henna.  Encyc.     Theophrast. 

AL-GA-Va;LA,  71.  In  Spain,  a  tax  on  every  trans- 
fer of  property,  real  or  personal.  Encyc. 

AL-CE'DO,  n.     [L.] 

The  king-fisher;  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
Pica.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  usually 
live  about  rivers,  feeding  on  fish,  which  they  take 
by  darting  into  the  water  with  surprising  velocity. 
[See  Halcyon.] 

AL-€HEM'i€,  }  a.     Relating  to  alchemy,  or  pro- 

AL-GHEM'ie-AL,  j      duced  by  it. 

AL-€HEM'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  al- 
chemy. 

AL'CHE-MIST,  7i.*  One  who  practices  alchemy. 

AL-CHE-MIST'ie,         j  a.    Practicing  alchemy,  or 

AL~€HE-M1ST'I€-AL,  (      relating  to  it. 

AL'CHE-MY,   n.       [It.   alchimia;    Ax.   al,   the,   and 

LA^.jk.^3  kimia,  secret,  hidden,  or  the  occult  art, 


from      ^ ..*■—<  hamai,  to  hide.  This  word,  according 

to  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be  spelled 
alchimy.    See  Chemistry.] 

1.  The  more  sublime  and  difficult  parts  of  chem- 
istry, and  chiefly  such  as  relate  to  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  into  gold,  the  finding  a  universal 
remedy  for  diseases,  and  an  alkahest,  or  universal 
solvent,  and  other  things  now  treated  as  ridiculous. 
This  pretended  science  was  much  cultivated  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  is 
now  held  in  contempt. 

2.  Formerly,  a  mixed  metal  used  for  utensils. 
ALC-MA'NI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Alcman,  a  lyric 

poet  of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  celebrated 
for    his    amorous    verses.     The   Alcmanian    verse 
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consisted  of  six  anapests  or  their  equivalents, 
wanting  the  two  last  syllables.  Encyc. 

AL'eO,  n.  A  quadruped  of  America,  nearly  resem- 
bling a  dog,  but  mute  and  melancholy ;  and  this 
circumstance  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fa- 
ble that  dogs  transported  to  America  become  mute. 
The  animal  was  used  for  food  by  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  first  Spanish  settlers ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  now  extinct.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Techichi.  Clavigero. 

AL/eO-HOL,  n.      [Ar.  J^=rv£ib  kahala ;  Heb.  Syr. 

and  Eth.  'pro,  to  paint  with  a  preparation  of 
powder  of  antimony.  The  Oriental  females  still 
practice  the  painting  of  the  eyebrows  with  this 
material.  The  name  was  applied  to  this  substance, 
and  afterward  to  other  fine  powders,  and  to  high- 
ly rectified  spirits.] 

Pure  or  highly  rectified  spirit,  obtained  from  fer- 
mented liquors  by  distillation.  It  consists  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  oxygen.  It  is  extremely  light 
and  inflammable,  and  a  powerful  stimulant  and  anti- 
septic. This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
originally,  in  Arabic,  it  signified  a  fine,  impalpable 
powder,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  used.         Encyc. 

AL'CO-HOL-ATE,  n.  A  salt  in  which  alcohol  ap- 
pears to  take  the  place  of  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Brande. 

AL-GO-HOL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  alcohol,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities.  Med.  Rep. 

AL-OO-HOL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rectifying 
spirit  till  it  is  wholly  dephlegmated  ;  or  of  reducing 
a  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL'GO-HOL-lZE,  v.  U  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to 
rectify  spirit  till  it  is  wholly  dephlegmated  ;  also, 
to  reduce  a  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

AL-CO-HOL'ME-TER,  71.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  spirits,  with  a  scale  gradu- 
ated so  as  to  indicate  the  per-centage  of  pure  al- 
cohol, either  by  weight  or  volume.  Ure. 

AL-eO-HOL-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  al- 
coholmetcr  ;  as,  alcoholmetrical  tables.  Ure. 

AL-CO-MET'RI€-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  alcoometer  ; 
as,  alconietricul  tables.  Ure. 

AL-OO-O.M'E-TER,  71.  [Fr.  alcoomctre.]  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Gay-Lussac,  for  determining  the 
strength  of  spirits,  by  indicating  the  per-centage  of 
pure  alcohol  by  volume.  Ure. 

AL'GOR,  71.  [Ar.]  A  small  star  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Major.  Encyc. 

AL'CO-RAN.     See  Kouan  and  Alkoran. 

AL  OoVe'   !  n'     r^P-  alcoba,  composed  of  al,  with 


the  Ar.  i_*vS  kabba,  to  arch,  to  construct  with  an 

arch,  and  its  derivatives,  an  arch,  a  round  house  ; 
Eng.  cubby.] 

1  A  recess,  or  part  of  a  room,  separated  by  an 
estrade,  or  partition  of  columns,  or  by  other  corre- 
sponding ornaments ;  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of 
state,  and  sometimes  seats  for  company.  The  bed 
is  sometimes  raised  two  or  three  steps,  with  a  rail 
at  the  foot.    These  are  frequent  in  Spain.    Encyc. 

2.  A  recess  in  a  library,  or  small  lateral  apart- 
ment for  books  ;  or  a  similar  recess  in  a  room  of 
any  kind. 

3.  A  covered  building,  or  recess,  in  a  garden. 

4.  A  recess  in  a  grove. 
AL'CY-ON,  «.     The   trivial   name   of  a   species   of 

king-fisher.     [See  Halcyon.] 

AL-CY-ON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alcyonea;,  UtU 
cyoniinn,)  a  group  of  family  of  zoophytes,  allied  to 

AL'CY-ON-ITE,  11.     [Supra.]  [the  sponges. 

A  fossil  zoophyte,  somewhat  resembling  a  fungus. 
J.  of  Science. 

AL-CY-O'NI-UM,  71.  A  family  of  zoophytes,  blanch- 
ing somewhat  like  a  plant,  and  when  alive  covered 
with  small  polyps,  shaped  like  an  expanded  pink. 

AL-DE-BA'RAN,  it.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
situated  in  the  eye  of  Taurus.  It  is  the  bright  star 
in  the  group  of  five,  called  the  Hyades.       P.  Cyc. 

AL'JDER,  71.     [L.  abuts  ;  Fr.  aune,  aulne  ;  Sax.  air.] 
A  tree,  usually  growing  in  moist  land,  and  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Alnus.    The  name  is  applied 
also  to  some  species  of  other  genera. 

AL'DER  ;  the  ancient  genitive  plural  of  the  Saxon 

"  eat,  all.  It  was  formerly  prefixed  to  adjectives  in 
the  superlative  ;  as,  aider-first,  first  of  all ;  alder-best, 
best  of  all ;  nlder-lirfc.it,  or  aldcr-licvest,  (from  lief,) 
dearest  of  all.  Toonc. 

AL'DER-M AN,  il  ;  pi.  Aldermen.   [Sax.  aid,  or  told, 

"  old,  comp.  alder,  older,  and  man;  G.  alt;  D.  oud.] 
1.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestms,  a  senior  or  supe- 
rior. The  title  was  applied  to  princes,  dukes,  earls, 
senators,  and  presiding  magistrates;  also  to  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  implying  superior  wisdom  or 
authority.  Thus  Ethelstan,  duke  of  the  East- 
Anglians,  was  railed  alderman  of  all  England ; 
and  there  were  aldermen  of  cities,  counties,  and 
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castles,  who  had  jurisdiction  within  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

2.  In  present  usage,  a  magistrate  or  officer  of  a 
town  corporate,  next  in  rank  below  the  mayor. 
The  number  of  aldermen  is  different  in  different 
cities.  In  London,  the  number  is  twen*3--six,  one 
in  each  ward,  and  the  office  is  held  for  life. 

Spehnan.  Cowel.  Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  aldermen 
depends  on  the  charters  of  incorporation.  In  gen- 
eral, aldermen  have  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and,  with  the  mayor,  they  constitute  the 
court  of  the  corporation.  In  must  of  our  cities  they 
are  annually  elected  by  the  citizens. 

AL'DER-MAN-LIKE,  a.    Like  an  alderman. 

AL'DER-MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  an  al- 
derman. Swift. 

AL'DERN,  a.    Made  of  alder. 

AL'DINE  E-DI"TIONS,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to 
those  editions,  chiefly  of  the  classics,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  of 
Venice,  for  the  most  part  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  term  has  been  recently  applied  to  certain  ele- 
gant editions  of  English  works. 

ALE,  77.  [Sax.  eala,  eale,  or  aloth  ;  G.  al;  Sw.  ol; 
Dan.  ol ;  Ir.  ol ;  Qu.  Ir.  slu,  to  drink.] 

1.  A  liquor  made  from  an  infusion  of  malt  by 
fermentatir  n.  It  differs  from  beer  in  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hops,  and  hence  being  sweeter, 
and  of  a  lighter  color.  It  is  of  different  sorts,  chiefly 
pale  and  brown:  the  first,  made  from  malt  slightly 
dried  ;  the  second,  from  malt  more  considerably 
dried  or  roasted.  Ale  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  usually  made 
with  barley ;  but  sometimes  with  wheat,  rye, 
millet,  oats,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  merry  meeting  in  English  country  places, so 
called  from  the  liquor  drank.  Ben  Jonson. 

Medicated  ales  are  those  which  are  prepared  for 
medicinal  purposes,  by  an  infusion  of  herbs  during 
fermentation.  Encyc. 

ALE'-BENCH,  71.  A  bench  in  or  before  an  ale- 
house. Homilies. 

ALE'-BER-RY,  11.  A  beverage,  made  by  boiling  ale 
with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread.        Johnson. 

ALE'-BREW-EK,  71.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
brew  ale. 

ALE'-CON-NER,  7i.  [ale  and  con,  to  know  or  see.] 
An  officer  in  London,  in  former  times,  whose 
business  was  to  inspect  the  measures  used  in  public 
houses,  to  prevent  frauds  in  selling  liquors.  Four 
of  these  were  chosen  annually  by  the  livery-men, 
in  common  hall,  on  midsummer's  day.    Act  of  Pari. 

ALE'-COST,  71.  Costmary,  a  plant,  a  species  of 
Tanacetum'. 

ALE'-FED,  a.     Fed  with  ale.  Stafford. 

ALE'-HOUSE,  v.  A  house  where  ale  is  retailed; 
and  hence,  a  tippling-house. 

ALE'-HOUSE-Ki-.EP'ER,  11.  One  who  keeps  an 
ale-house. 

ALE'-K.NIGHT,  ii.     A  pot  companion.        Camden 

ALE'-SHOT,  11.     A  reckoning  to  be  paid  for  ale. 

ALE'-SIL-YER,  71.  A  duty  paid  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  by  the  sellers  of  ale  within  the  city. 

ALE'-STAKE,  71.  A  stake  set  as  a  sign  before  an 
ale-house.  Chaucer. 

ALE'-TAST-ER,  71.  An  officer,  in  former  times,  ap- 
pointed in  every  court  leet,  and  sworn,  to  inspect 
ale,  beer,  and  bread,  and  examine  the  quality  and 
quantity  within  the  precincts  of  the  lordship. 

Coircl. 

ALE'- VAT,  71.    A  vat  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

ALE'-WASH-£D,  (ite'-wosht,)  a.  Steeped  or  soaked 
in  ale.  ShaJi. 

ALE'-VVTFE,  71.     A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

ALE'WIFE,  1 71.    [This  word  is  properly  aloof,  the  In- 

A'LOOF,  j  dian  name  of  a  fish.  See  Wilithrop 
on  the  culture  of  maize  in  America,  Phil.  Trans.  N"o. 
142,  p.  1085,  and  Baddam's  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  131.] 

An  American  fish,  belonging  to  the  genus Clupea, 
and  called  Clupea  serrata.  It  resembles  the  her- 
ring. The  established  pronunciation  is  alewfc,  pi. 
altjrivcs. 

A-LF.e-TO-ROM'A-€HY,  71.  [Gr.  aASKTwp,  a  cock, 
and  jm\ij,  a  fight.]   .Cock-fighting. 

A-LEG'TRY-O-M  AN-C  Y,  11.  [Gr.  oXatrpiiaiv,  a  cock, 
am!  aavnia,  divination.] 

An  ancient  practice  of  foretelling  events  by  means 
of  a  cock.  The  twenty-four  letters  were  traced  on 
the  ground,  and  a  grain  of  corn  laid  on  each  ;  a 
cock  was  then  permitted  to  pick  up  the  grains,  and 
the  letters  under  the  grains  selected,  being  formed 
into  words,  were  supposed  to  foretell  the  event  de- 
sired. Encyc. 

A-LEE',  adv.     [a,  or  al,  and  lee.     See  Lee.] 

In  seaman's  language,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
wind,  that  is,  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  it 
strikes.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is  alee,  when  pressed 
close  to  I  he  lee  side. 

Hard  alee,  or  Luff  alec,  is  an  order  to  put  the  helm 
to  the  lee  side. 

Helm's  alec ;  that  is,  the  helm  is  alee,  a  notice  given 
as  an  order  to  the  seamen  to  cause  the  head-sails  to 
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shake  in  the  wind,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  ship 
about.  Mar.  Diet. 

AL'E-GAR,  n.  [ate,  and  Fr.  aigrc,  sour.]  Sour  ale  ■ 
tlie  acid  of  ale  ;  vinegar  made  of  ale. 

AL'E  GER,  a.  [Fr.  alcgre;  L.  alacer.]  Gay;  cheer- 
ful ;  sprightly.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

A-LEGGE',  v.  t.  To  lighten  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  assuage. 
[Not  used.] 

ALE'HOOF,  n.  Ground  ivy  ;  so  called  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors  as  being  a  chief" ingredient  in  making  ale. 

A  LEMB'DAR,  a.  In  Turkey,  an  officer  who  bears 
the  green  standard  of  Mohammed,  when  the  sultan 
appears  in  public.  Encyc. 


A-LEM'BI€,  n,*  [Ar.  al  and 


liSlfcji 


or  i_JUju  ) 


bikon,  a  chemical  vessel.] 

A  chemical  vessel  used  in  distillation,  usually 
made  of  glass  or  m  tal.  The  bottom  part,  contain- 
ing the  liquor  to  b'  distilled,  is  called  the  cucurbit ; 
the  upper  part,  wl  ich  receives  and  condenses  the 
strain,  is  called  tl  ;  head,  the  beak  of  which  is  fitted 
to  the  neck  of  a  r  ceiver.  The  head  is  more  prop- 
erly the  alembic.  This  vessel  is  not  so  generally 
used  now,  as  the  worm-still  and  retort. 
A-LEM'BROTH,  n.  A  compound  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  sal-ammoniac. 
A-LENGTH',  adv.     [a  and  length.] 

At  full  length;  along;  stretched  at  full  length. 

Chaucer. 
A-LEP'I-D6TE,  n,    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Xiwts,  a  scale.] 

Any  fish  whose  skin  is  not  covered  with  scales. 
A-LERT',  a.     [Fr.  alerts  ;  Sp.  alerta,  vigilant,  watch- 
ful, estar  alerta,  to  be  on  the  watch.] 

1.  Watchful ;  vigilant ;  active  in  vigilance.  Hence 
the  military  phrase,  upon  the  alert,  upon  the  watch, 
guarding  against  surprise  or  danger. 

2.  Brisk;  nimble  ;  moving  with  celerity.  Spectator. 
A-LERT'NESS,  n.     Briskness  ;   nimbleness  ;  spright- 

liness  ;  levity.  rfddisou. 

AL-EO'RO-MAN-CY,   n.      [Gr.    aXevpov,   meal,    and 
pa^reta,  divination.] 
A  kind  of  divination  by  meal,  used  by  the  ancients. 

Encyc. 

A-LEU'TIAN,  j  a.      Designating  certain  isles  in  the 

A-LEO'Tltl,  \  Pacific  Ocean,  eastward  of  Kam- 
schatka,  extended  north-eastward  toward  America. 
The  word  is  formed  from  alcut,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  these  parts,  is  a  bald  rock.  Tookc. 

A-LEW,  n.     Shouting;  same  as  Halloo.     [Obs.] 

Sjienser. 

AL-EX-AN'DER,  n.  The  name  of  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Smyrnium.  Muhlenberg. 

AL-EX-AN'DEfi'S  FOOT,  71.     The  name  of  a  plant. 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-AN,  'a.  Pertaining  to  Alexandria. 
There  are  many  cities  of  this  name,  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  term  is  often  applied  as  an  attribute, 
or  used  as  a  noun,  for  one  who  professed  or  taught 
the  sciences  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ; 
a  place  highly  celebrated  for  its  literature  and  mag- 
nificence, and  whose  library,  it  is  said,  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes.  The  Persians  and  Turks  write  for 
Alexander,  Seamier  or  Sconder  ,■  and  for  Alexandria, 
Scanderoua  ;  hence  Scanderoon,  a  seaport  in  Syria. 

AL-EX-AN'DRfNE,   I  71.    A  kind  of  verse,  consisting 

AL-EX-AN'DRI-AN,  j  of  twelve  syllables,  or  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  alternately  ;  so  called  from  a 
poem  written  in  French  on  the  life  of  Alexander. 
This  species  of  verse  is  peculiar  to  modern  poetry, 
but  well  adapted  to  epic  poems.  The  Alexandrine 
in  English  consists  of  twelve  syllables,  and  is  less 
used  than  this  kind  of  verse  is  among  the  French, 
whose  tragedies  are  generally  composed  of  Alexan- 
drines. Pope.     Dryden. 

A-LEX-I-PHARM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  oAffu,  to  expel,  and 
<[>ai>na\o.>,  poison.] 

Expelling  or  resisting  poison;  antidotal:  also, 
sudorific  ;  that  has  the  quality  of  expelling  poison  or 
infection  by  sweat. 

A-LEX-I-PHXRM'I€,  7i.  A  medicine  that  is  intended 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  poison  ;  an  antidote  to  poison 
or  infection.  In  the  latter  sense,  applied  to  remedies 
in  malignant  fevers.  By  the  Greeks,  the  word  was 
used  for  an  amulet.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

A-LEX-I-TER'IO,       )  a.     [Gr.   a\e%-,  to'  expel,   and 

A-LEX-I-TE'RI-AL,  \     SnAnrripiou,  poison.] 

Resisting  poison  ;  obviating  the  effects  of  venom. 

A-LEX-I-TER'I€,  n.  A  medicine  to  resist  the  effects 
of  poison,  or  the  bite  of  venomous  animals;  nearly 
synonymous  with  alexipharmic.  Used  also  by  the 
Greeks  for  an  amulet.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

AL'GA,  71.     [L.l     Sea-weed. 

AL'GjE,  h.  pi.  [L.]  A  tribe  of  submersed  or  subaque- 
ous plants,  including  the  sea-weeds,  (Eucus,)  and  the 
lavers,  (Jjtva,)  growing  in  salt  water,  and  the  fresh- 
water confervas. 

AL'GA-ROT,     j  71.    The  name  of  an  emetic  powder, 

AL'GA-ROTH,  j  a  compound  of  the  sesquoxyd  and 
sesquichlorid  of  antimony,  obtained  by  pouring 
water  into  a  solution  of  the  sesquichlorid  of  that 
metal.  It  is  either  an  Arabic  term,  or  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  Algarotti,  a  physician  of  Verona. 
Ure.     Quincy.     Encyc. 
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AL'GaTES,  adv.     [Sax.  algeats ;  all  and  gout,  a  gait, 
a  way.] 

By  all  means  ;  on  any  terms.     [  Obs.] 


ron,  the  re- 


AL'GE-BRA,  71.     [Ar.  al  and   y>„=a>,  gab 

duction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  fractions  to  whole 
numbers,  from  the  verb,  which  signifies  to  consoli- 
date ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth.  "OJ,  to  be  strong.] 

The  science  of  quantity  in  general,  or  universal 
arithmetic.  Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  compu- 
tation, in  which  signs  and  symbols,  which  are  com- 
monly the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  made  to  repre- 
sent numbers  and  quantities.  It  takes  an  unknown 
quantity  sought,  as  if  granted;  and,  by  means  of  one 
or  more  quantities  given,  proceeds  till  the  quantity 
supposed  is  discovered,  by  some  other  known  quan- 
tity to  which  it  is  equal. 

This  science  was  of  Oriental  discovery ;  but 
whether  among  the  Arabians  or  Indians,  is  uncertain. 

AL-GE-BRA'I€,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  algebra  ;  con- 

AL-GE-BRA'IC-AL,  ]  taining  an  operation  of  algebra, 
or  deduced  from  such  operation. 

Algebraic  curve  ;  a  figure  whose  intercepted  diame- 
ters bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive ordinates.  Bailey. 

AL-GE-BRA'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  algebraic  process. 

AL-GE-BR  A'lST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  algebra. 

AL'GE-BRA-IZE,  v.  t.  To  perform  by  algebra,  or  re- 
duce to  algebraic  form. 

AL'GEN-EB,  71.  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, in  the  right  side  of  Perseus.  Encyc. 

AL-GE-RINE',  ft.  [from  Algiers.]  A  native  of  Al- 
giers, a  city  and  a  country  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa. 

AL-GE-RiNE',  a.    Belonging  to  Algiers. 

AL'GID,  a.     [L.  algidus.] 
Cold.     [Nut  used.] 

AL-GlD'I-TY,    >         „,  ....  , , 

AL'GID-NE^S   i  ""    Chilliness,  coldness. 

AL-GIF'ie,  a. '  Producing  cold. 

AL'GOL,  7i.  A  fixed  star,  in  Medusa's  head,  in  the 
constellation  Perseus,  remarkable  for  its  periodic 
variation  in  brightness. 

AL'GOR,  n.  [L.]  Among  physicians,  an  unusual 
coldness  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

AL'GO-RITKM,  j  71.     An  Arabic  term,  signifying  nu- 

AL'GO-RISM,  (  merical  computation,  or  the  six 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

Also,  the  common  rules  of  computation  in  any 
branch  of  analysis  ;  as,  the  algorithm  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  Barlow.     Brandc. 

AL'GOUS,  a.     [L.  alga,  sea-weed.  1 

Pertaining  to  sea-weed  ;  abounding  with,  or  like 
sea-weed. 

AL-GUJl-ZlV,  ?7.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice  in 
Spain  ;  a  constable. 

AL-HEN'NA,  71.     See  Alkenna  and  Henna. 

a'LI-AS,  [L.]  Otherwise ;  as  in  this  example,  "  Sim- 
son,  alias  Smith  ; "  a  word  used  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  connect  tile  different  names  by  which  a  person  is 
called,  who  attempts  to  conceal  his  true  name,  and 
pass  under  a  fictitious  one. 

A'LI-AS,  71.  A  second  writ,  or  execution,  issued 
when_  the  first  has  failed  to  enforce  the  judgment. 

AL'1-BI,  n.  [L.]  Elsewhere  ;  in  another  place  ;  a  law 
term.  When  a  person  is  charged  with  an  offense, 
and  he  proves  that  be  could  not  have  committed  it, 
because  he  was,  at  the  time,  in  another  place,  lie  is 
said  to  prove  an  alibi.  The  part  of  a  plea  or  allega- 
tion, which  avers  the  party  to  have  been  in  another 
place,  is  also  called  an  alibi. 

AL'I-BLE,  a.     Nutritive,  or  that  may  be  nourished. 

AL'I-DADE,  7i.  [from  the  Arabic]  A  name  for  the 
index  of  a  graduated  instrument,  (such  as  a  quad- 
rant,) carrying  the  sights  or  telescope,  and  showing 
the  degrees  cut  off  on  the  arc  of  the  instrument. 

Hutton. 

AL'IEN,  (al'yeny)  a.  [L.  alienus,  from  alius,  another ; 
Ir.  aile,  cite,  oile,  another  ;  W.  all,  other,  and  ail, 
second  ;  Arm.  eel,  all,  eguile ;  Corn,  gele  ;  Gr.  aXXos. 
Hence,  L.  alieno,  to  alienate  ;  alter,  another  ;  whence 
Fr.  alterer,  to  alter;  L.  alterno,  to  alter,  to  alternate, 

and  alterco,  altercor,  to  altercate.  Eth.  ill  t>f\  kalca, 
to  alter,  to  change  ;  whence  alius,  another,  the 
second ,  the  first  letter  being  lost,  except  in  the 
Cornish  and  Armoric,  as  it  is  in  all.  See  Class  Gl. 
No.  36,  and  Ludolf,  387.] 

1.  Foreign;  not  belonging  to  the  same  country, 
land,  or  government. 

2.  Belonging  to  one  who  is  not  a  citizen. 

3.  Estranged  ;  foreign  ;  not  allied  ;  adverse  to  ;  as, 
principles  alien  from  our  religion. 

AL'IEN,  (al'yen,)  71.  A  foreigner;  one  born. in,  or 
belonging  to,  another  country  ;  one  who  is  not  a 
denizen,  or  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

2.  In  Scripture, one  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  church 
of  Christ,  or  to  the  covenant  of  grace. 

At   that  lime,   ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from   the 
commonwealth  of  Israel. —  Eph.  it. 

In  France,  a  child  born  of  residents  who  are  not 


Milton. 

Swift. 
Estranged  ;  withdrawn  ;  trans- 
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citizens  is  an  alien.  In  Great  Britain,  the  children 
of  aliens  born  in  that  country  are  mostly  natu*al 
born  subjects  ;  and  the  children  of  British  subjects, 
owing  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  though 
born  in  other  countries,  are  natural  subjects,  and 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  resident  citizens. 

Blackstone. 
Mien  duty ;  a  tax  upon   goods  imported  by  aliens, 
beyond  the  duty  on  the  like  goods  imported  by  citi- 
zens ;  a  discriminating  duty  on  the  tonnage  of  ships 
belonging  to  aliens,  or  any  extra  duties  imposed  by 

_  laws  or  edicts  on  aliens. 

Al.-IEN-A-BIL'I-TY,  77.  The  capacity  of  being  alien- 
ated or  transferred. 

The  alienability  of  the  domain.  Burke. 

AL'IEN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sold  or  transferred 
to  another;  as,  land  is  alienable  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

AL'IEN-AGE,  71.    The  state  of  being  an  alien. 

Why  restore  estates  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage?     StO)-y. 

aL'j"J3N-aTE,  (al'yen-ate,)  v.  t.     [L»  alieno.] 

1.  To  transfer  title,  property,  or  right  to  another  ; 
as,  to  alienate  lands,  or  sovereignty. 

2.  To  estrange  ;  to  withdraw,  as  the  affections  ;  to 
make  indifferent  or  averse,  where  love  or  friendship 
before  subsisted  ;  with  from ;  as,  to  alienate  the  heart 
or  affections ;  to  alienate  a  man  from  the  friends  of 
his  youth. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  use. 

They  shall  not  alienate  the  first  fruits  of  the  land.  —  Ezck.  xlviii. 
AL'IEN-ATE,  a.     [L.  alienatus.] 

Estranged  ;  withdrawn  from  ;  stranger  to ;  with 
from. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accuret. 
The  Whigs  were  alienate  from  truth. 

AL'IEN-A-TED,  pi 
_  ferred  to  another. 
aL'IEN-a-TING,  ppr.     Estranging;  transferring  to 

another. 
aL-IEN-a'TION,  ti.  t  [L.  alienatio.] 

1.  A  transfer  of  title,  or  a  legal  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty to  another. 

2.  The  state  of  being  alienated. 

3.  A  withdrawing  or  estrangement,  as  of  the 
heart  or  affections. 

t4.  Delirium ;  derangement  of  mental  faculties  ; 
insanity.  Hooker. 

Mienation-nfficc,  in  Great  Britain,  is  an  office  to 
which  all  writs  of  covenant  and  entry,  on  which 
fines  are  levied  and  recoveries  suffered,  are  carried, 
to  have  fines  for  alienation  set  and  paid  thereon. 

Encyc. 
aL'IEN-a-TOR,  11.    One  that  alienates  or  transfers 
__  property.  Warton. 

AL-lENE',  (ale-yeen',)  v.  t.     [L.  alieno.] 

1.  To  transfer  title  or  property  to  another ;  to  sell. 
Nor  could  he   Uiene  the  estate  even  with   the  consent  of  the 

lord.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  estrange  ;  to  make  averse  or  indifferent ;  to 
turn  the  affections  from. 

The  prince  was  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage. 

Clarendon. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  more  common  to  use  alienate. 
AL-IEN-EE',  71.    One  to  whom  the  title  of  property  is 
transferred. 

If  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession.  Blackstone. 

AL'IEN-ISM,  (Sl'yen-izm,)  «.  The  state  of  being  an 
alien. 

The  law  was  very  gentle   in  the  construction  of  die  disability  of 
alienism.  Kent. 

A-LIFE',  adv.     [a,  or  on,  and  life.] 

On  my  life.  Shak. 

A-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  ala,  wing,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Having  wings. 
AL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  forma,  shape.] 
In  anatomy,  a   term  synonymous  with  pterygoid; 
applied  to  the   pterygoid    process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  to  the  pterygoid  muscles,  which  arise  from 
that  process. 
A-LlG'EP^-OUS,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing, and  gcro,  to  carry.] 

Having  wings. 
A-LIGHT',  v.  i.      [Sax.  alihtan,  getihtan,  lihtan.     See 
Light.] 

1.  To  get  down  or  descend,  as  from  on  horseback 
or  from  a  carriage. 

2.  To  descend  and  settle  ;  as,  a  flying  bird  alights 
on  a  tree. 

3.  To  fall  or  descend  and  lodge  ;  as,  snow  alights 
on  a  roof. 

A-LIGN',  (a-line',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  aligner.] 

1.  To  adjust  to  a  line ;  to  lay  out  or  regulate  by  a 
line. 

2.  v.  i.  To  form  in  line,  as  troops. 
A-LIGN'MENT,  11.     [Fr.  uligncment.] 

The  act  of  adjusting  to  a  line  ;  the  state  of  being 
so  adjusted  ;  the  line  of  adjustment. 
A-LlKE',  a.     [Sax.  gclic.     See  Like.] 

Having  resemblance  or  similitude  ;  similar. 

The  darkness  and  die  light  are  both  alike  to  tbee.  —  Ps.  xai. 

[This  adjective  never  precedes  the  noun  wtich  it 
qualifies.] 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  —  V  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations 
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A-LIKE',  adv.     In  the  same  manner,  form,  or  degree ; 
as,  we  are  all  alike  concerned  in  religion. 

He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike. — Ps.  xxxiii. 

A-LiKE'-MIND-ED,  a.     Having  the  same  mind  ;  but 

Like-minded  is  more  generally  used. 
AL'I-MENT,  re.     [L.  alimentum,  from  alo,  to  feed  ;  Ir. 
alaim,  ailini,  olaim,  to  feed  or  nurse.] 

That   which    nourishes ;    food  ;    nutriment ;    any 
thing  which  feeds  or  adds   to  a   substance,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  natural  growth. 
AL-I-MEtMT'AL,  a.  Supplying  food  ;  that  has  the  qual- 
ity of  nourishing ;  that  furnishes  the   materials  for 
natural  growth  ;  as,  chyle  is  alimental ;  alimental  sap. 
AL-I-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  serve  for  nour- 
ishment or  food. 
AL-I-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  supply- 
ing nutriment. 
AL-I-iMENT'A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  aliment  or  food  ; 
having   the   quality    of   nourishing ;    as,    alimentary 
particles. 

The  alimentary  canal,  in  animal  bodies,  is  the  great 
duct  or  intestine,  by  which  aliments  are  conveyed 
through  the  body,  and  the  useless  parts  evacuated. 

Alimentary  law,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  law  which 
obliged  children  to  support  their  parents.        Encyc. 

Obligation  of  aliment,  in  Scots  law,  is  the  natural  obli- 
gation of  parents  to  provide  for  their  children.  Encyc. 
AL-I-MENT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  or  power  of  afford- 
ing nutriment. 
2.  The  state  of  being  nourished.  Johnson.   Bacon. 
AL-I-MENT'IVE-NESS,    re.      A   word   invented   by 
phrenologists,  to  denote  the  organ  which  communi- 
cates the  pleasure  that  arises  from  eating  and  drink- 
ALT-M6'NI-OUS,  a.     [See  Alimony.]  [ing. 

Nourishing  ;  affording  food.     [Little  used.] 
AL'I-MO-NY,  re.     [L.  alimonia,  of  alo,  to  feed.     See 
Aliment.] 

An  allowance  made  for  the  support  of  a  woman, 

legally  separated  from   her  husband.    The   sum  is 

fixed  by  the  proper  judge,  and  granted  out  of  the 

husband's  estate.  Blackstone. 

AL'I-OTH,  re.     A  star  on  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 

much  used  in  finding  the  latitude. 
AL'I-PED,  a.     [L.  ala,  wing,  and  pes,  foot.] 

Wing-footed ;    having  the    toes    connected  by  a 
membrane,  which  serves  as  a  wing. 
AL'I-PED,  re.*  [Supra.] 

An  animal  whose  toes  are  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane, and  thus  serve  for  wings;  a  cheiropter;  as 
the  hat.  Dumeril. 

AL't-QUANT,  a.     [L.  aliquantum,  a  little.] 

In  arithmetic,  an  aliquant  number,  or  part,  is  that 
which  does  not  measure  another  number-without  a 
remainder.     Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16,  for  3 
times  5  is  15,  leaving  a  remainder  1. 
AL'I-QUOT,  a.     [L.] 

An  aliquot  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  one 
which  will  measure  it  without  a  remainder.    Thus 
5  is  the  aliquot  part  of  15. 
AL'ISH,  a.     [from  ale.] 

Like  ale  :  having  the  qualities  of  ale.   Mortimer. 
AL'I-TRUNK,  re.     [L.  ala,  a  wing,  and  trunk.] 

The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  to  v/hich  the 
wings  are  attached.  Kirby. 

A-LlVE'.  a.     [Sax.  gclifian,  to  live,  from  lifflan,  to  live. 
See  Life.]" 

1.  Having  life,  in  opposition  to  dead ;  living  ;  be- 
ing in  a  state  in  which  the  organs  perform  their 
functions,  and  the  fluids  move,  whether  in  animals 
or  vegetables  ;  as,  the  man  or  plant  is  alive. 

2.  in  a  state  of  action  ;  unextinguished ;  unde- 
stroyed  ;  unexpired  ;  in  force  or  operation  ;  as,  keep 
the  process  alive. 

3.  Cheerful ;  sprightly  ;  lively  ;  full  of  alacrity  ; 
as,  the  company  were  all  alive. 

4.  Susceptible;  easily  impressed;  having  lively 
feelings,  as  when  the  mind  is  solicitous  about  some 
event ;  as,  one  is  alive  to  whatever  is  interesting  to 
a  friend. 

5.  Exhibiting  motion  or  moving  bodies  in  great 
numbers  ;  as,  the  city  was  all  alive,  when  the  gen- 
eral entered. 

6.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  regenerated  ;  born  again. 

For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  aline.  —  Luke  xv. 

[This  adjective  always  follows  the  noun  which  it  qual- 
ifies.] 
A-LIZ'A-R'tNE,     71.      [from   aliiari,   the   commercial 
name  of  madder,  in  the  Levant.] 

A  peculiar  coloring  principle,  obtained  from  mad- 
der. Brande. 
AL'KA-HEST,  71.     [Arab.] 

A  universal  solvent  ;  a  menstruum  capable  of  dis- 
solving all  bodies,  which  Paracelsus  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  pretended  they  possessed.  This  pretense  no 
longer  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  any  man. 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  fixed  salts  volatil- 
ized. Encyc. 
AL-KA-HEST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  alkahest. 
AL-KA-LES'CEN-CY,  71.     [See  Alkali.] 

A  tendency  to  become  alkaline  ;  or  a  tendency  to 
the  properties  of  an  alkali ;  or  the  state  of  a  sub- 
stan  •(!  in  which  alkaline  properties  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped, or  to  be  predominant.  Ure. 
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AL-KA-LES'CENT,  a.  Tending  to  the  properties  of 
an  alkali  ;  slightly  alkaline. 

AL'KA-LI,  (-11  or  -le,)  re. ;  pi.  Alkalies.     [Ar.     \'£ 

kali,  with  the  common  prefix,  the  plant  called  glass- 
wort,  from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ;  or 
Ihe  ashes  of  the  plant,  which  seems  to  be  its  primi- 
tive sense,  for  the  verb  signifies  to  fry.] 

A  salifiable  base,  having  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  the  power  of  changing 
blue  vegetable  colors  to  a  green,  and  the  color  of  tur- 
meric and  rhubarb  to  a  brown.  Some  chemists  com- 
prehend all  salifiable  bases  under  this  name. 

AL'KA-LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  alkalified,  or 
converted  into  an  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-FI-.ED,  pp.     Converted  into  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-F?,  v.  u  To  form,  or  to  convert  into  an 
alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-F?,  v.  i.    To  become  an  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIG'E-NOUS,  a.    [alkali,  and  ycuuaci,  to  gen- 
erate.] 
Producing  or  generating  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TER,  71.  [alkali,  and  Gr.  ptrpav,  meas- 
ure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  al- 
kalies, or  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  potash  and  soda. 
Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM'E-TRY,  re.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  alkalies.  McCulloch. 

AL'KA-LINE,  (-Ine  or  -in,)  a.  Having  the  properties 
of  alkali. 

AL-KA-LIN'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  which  constitutes 
an  alkali.  Thomson. 

AL-Ka'LI-OUS,  a.    Having  the  properties  of  alkali. 

AL'KA-LI-ZaTE,  a.  Alkaline  ;  impregnated  with 
alkali.     [Obs.]  Boyle.     Newton. 

AL-KA-LI-Za'TION,  re.  The  act  of  rendering  alka- 
line by  impregnating  with  an  alkali. 

AL'KA-LlZE,  v.  t.     [and  formerly  Alkalizate.] 
To  make  alkaline  ;  to  communicate  the  properties 
of  an  alkali  to,  by  mixture. 

AL'KA-LOID,  71.  A  salifiable  base  formed  and  exist- 
ing in  some  vegetables  as  a  proximate  principle,  and 
having  only  in  a  slight  degree  the  peculiar  properties 
of  an  alkali.  The  alkaloids  are  numerous.  All, 
which  have  been  accurately  analyzed,  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  their  differences,  in  comparison  with  each  other, 
depend  upon  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of  their 
component  elements. 

AL'KA-NET,  11.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  anchusa.  The 
root  is  used  to  impart  a  deep  red  color  to  oily  sub- 
stances, ointments,  plasters,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  reddish-purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  plant.  Brande.. 

AL-KE-KEN'GI,  re.  The  winter  cherry,  a  species  of 
Physalis.  The  plant  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  so- 
lanum,  or  nightshade.    The  berry  is  medicinal. 

Chambers. 

AL-KEN'NA,  )n.     A  species  of  Lawsonia.    The  pul- 

AL-HEN'NA,  \  verized  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
used  by  the  Eastern  nations  for  staining  their  nails 
yellow.  The  powder,  being  wet,  forms  a  paste, 
which  is  bound  on  the  nails  for  a  night,  and  the  col- 
or thus  given  will  last  several  weeks.  The  same  as 
henna.  Encyc. 

AL-KERM'ES,  re.     [Arab.     See  Kermes.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial,  in  the  form  of  a 
confection,  deriving  its  name  from  the  kermes  ber- 
ries, its  principal  ingredient.  Its  other  ingredients 
are  said  to  be  pippin-cider,  rose-water,  sugar,  amber- 
gris, musk,  cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  pearls,  and  leaf- 
gold.  Quincy.     Chambers.     Encyc. 

AL-KER'VA,  71.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Palma  Chris- 
ti.  Quincy. 

AL'KO-RAN,  re.  [Arab,  al,  the,  and  koran,  book.  The 
Book,  by  way  or  eminence,  as  we  say  the  Bible.  See 
Koran.  It  is  pronounced,  I  believe,  by  Orientalists, 
alkorawn.] 

The  book  which  contains  the  Mohammedan  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  practice.  It  was  written  by  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  dialect  of  the  Koreish,  which  is  the 
purest  Arabic  ;  but  the  Arabian  language  has  suffered 
such  changes  since  it  was  written,  that  the  language 
of  the  Koran  is  not  now  intelligible  to  the  Arabians 
themselves,  without  being  learned  like  other  dead 
languages.  JViebuhr.     Encyc. 

AE'RO-RAN,  )  re.     In  Eastern  architecture,  the  name 

AL'CO-RAN,  \  of  high,  slender  towers,  attached 
to  mosques,  in  which  the  priests,  at  stated  times,  re- 
cite aloud  prayers  from  the  Koran.  Owilt. 

AL'KO-RAN-IST,  71.  One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Koran,  rejecting  all  comments.  The 
Persians  are  generally  Alkoranists  ;  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Tartars,  admit  a  multitude  of  traditions. 

ALL,  (awl,)  a.  [Sax.  cal :  Dan.  ah  G.  all;  Sw.  all; 
W.  oil  or  hall;  Arm.  oil;  Ir.  uile;  Gr.  bXoc  ;  Shemit- 
ic  'pD,  from  n1?^,  calah,  to  be  ended  or  completed,  to 
perfect.  The  Welsh  retains  the  first  radical  letter. 
This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  heal ,  for  in  Sw. 
hcl,  and  in  Dan.  hele,  signify  all,  and  these  words 
are  from  the  root  of  heal.  See  Call,  Heal,  and 
Whole.] 


ALL 

1.  Every  one,  or  the  whole  number  of  particulars 

2.  The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration,  amount, 
quality,  or  degree  ;  as,  all  the  wheat ;  all  the  land  '; 
all  the  year ;  all  the  strength.  This  word  signifies, 
then,  the  whole  or  entire  thing,  or  all  the  parts  or 
particulars  which  compose  it.  It  always  precedes  the 
definitive  adjectives  the,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their; 
as,  all  the  cattle  ;  all  my  labor ;  all  thy  goods  ;  all  his 
wealth  ;  all  our  families  ;  all  your  citizens  ;  all  their 
property. 

This  word,  not  only  in  popular  language,  but  in 
the  Scriptures,  often  signifies,  indefinitely,  a  large 
portion  or  number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus,  all  the  cat- 
tle in  Egypt  died,  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,  all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  are 
not  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  but  as  includ- 
ing a  large  part  or  very  great  numbers. 

This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  other  words  to  en- 
large their  signification  ;  as,  already,  always,  all-pre- 
vailing. 
ALL,  adv.  Wholly  ;  completely  ;  entirely  ;  as,  all 
along;  all  bedewed;  all  over;  my  friend  is  all  for 
amusement ;  I  love  my  father  all.  In  the  ancient 
phrases,  all  too  dear,  all  so  long,  this  word  retains  its 
appropriate  sense  ;  as,  "  He  thought  them  sixpence 
all  too  dear,"  that  is,  he  thought  them  too  dear  by 
the  sum  of  sixpence.  In  the  sense  of  although,  as, 
"  all  were  it  as  the  rest,"  and  in  the  sense  of  Just,  or 
at  the  moment,  as,  "  all  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed," 
it  is  obsolete,  or  restricted  to  poetry. 

It  is  all  one,  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  same  thing 
in  effect;  that  is,  it  is  wholly  the  same  thing. 

Ml  the  better,  is  equivalent  to  wholly  the  better; 
that  is,  better  by  the  whole  difference. 
ALL,   71.     The  whole  number ;   as,  all  have  not  the 
same  disposition  ;  that  is,  all  men. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  entire  thing ;  the  aggregate 
amount  ;  as,  our  all  is  at  stake. 

And  Labun  said,  All  that  thou  seest  is  mine.  —  Gen.  xxxi. 

This  adjective  is  much  used  as  a  noun,  and  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  things 

Ml  ire  all,  is  a  phrase  which  signifies,  all  things  to 
a  person,  or  every  thing  desired. 

Thou  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  1  iD  thee, 

Forever.  MUton. 

When  the  words  and  all  close  an  enumeration  of 
particulars,  the  word  all  is  either  intensive,  or  is  add- 
ed as  a  general  term  to  express  what  is  not  enumer- 
ated ;  as,  a  tree  fell,  nest,  eagles,  and  all. 

L? Estrange. 
At  all,  is  a  phrase  much  used  by  way  of  enforce- 
ment or  emphasis,  usually  in  negative  or  interroga- 
tive sentences.     He  has  no  ambition  at  all ;  that  is, 
not  in  the  least  degree.     Has  he  any  property  at  all  1 

All  and  some,  in  Spenser,  Mason  interprets,  one  and 
all.  But  from  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary,  it  appears 
that  the  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sax.  ealle  at 
somne,  all  together,  all  at  once,  from  sqmne,  together, 
at  once.     [See  Lye,  under  Somne.] 

All  in  the  wind,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  phrase 
denoting  that  the  sails  are  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  wind,  so  as  to  shake.  Mar.  Diet. 

All  is  locll,  is  a  watchman's  phrase,  expressing  a 
state  of  safety. 

All,  in  composition,  enlarges  the  meaning,  or  adds 
force  to  a  word  ;  and  it  is  generally  more  emphatical 
than  most.  In  some  instances,  all  is  incorporated  in- 
to words,  as  in  almighty,  already,  always ;  but  in  most 
instances,  it  is  an  adjective  prefixed  to  other  words, 
but  separated  by  a  hyphen. 

ALL-A-BAN'DON-ED,  a.     Abandoned  by  all. 

Skelton. 

ALL-AH-HOR'RED,  a.     Detested  by  all.  Shah. 

ALL-AB-SORB'Ii\G,  a.    Engrossing;  that  drowns  or 
supersedes  all  other  considerations. 

ALL-AC-COM'PLISH-ED,   a.     Fully  accomplished; 
whose  education  is  highly  finished  or  complete. 

ALL-AD-MTR'ING,  a.     Wholly  admiring.         Shak. 

ALL-AD-VIS'ED,  a.     Advised"  bv  all.      fVarburton, 

ALL-A-MORT'.     [See  Alamort".] 

ALL-AP-PROV'ED,  a.     Approved  by  all.        More. 

ALL-A-'POtVING,  a.     Atoning  for  all  ;  making  com- 
plete atonement.  JDryden, 

ALL-BEaR'ING,  a.    Producing  even,'  thing  ;  omnipa- 
rous.  Marston. 

ALL-BEAfj'TE-OUS,   a.     Perfectly  beautiful.     Pope. 

ALL-BE-HoLD'ING,     a.      Beholding  or    seeing   all 
things.  Drayton. 

ALL-BLaST'ING,  o.     Blasting  all;  defaming  or  de- 
stroying all.  Marston* 

ALL-BOUN'TE-OUS,  j  a.   Perfectly  bountiful ;  ofin- 

ALL-llOITN'TI-FUL,   j      finite  bounty. 

ALL-CHaNG'ING,   a.    Perpetually  changing.     Shalt. 

ALL-CHEER'ING,   a.     That  cheers  all  ;    that  gives 
gayety  or  cheerfulness  to  all.  Shak. 

ALL-I'OM-MaN'D'IXG,  a.     Having  command  or  sov- 
ereignty over  all.  Raleigh. 

ALL-COM-PL5'ING,  a.   Complying  in  2very  respect. 

More. 

ALL-COM-PSS'ING,   a.    That  makes  all  tranquil  or 
peaceful.  Or-ashMk 

ALL-eo.M-PRE-HEND'ING,   o.     Comprehending  all 
things. 
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ALL 

ALL-eOM-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.     Comprehending  all 

things.  Glanville. 

ALL-CON-CeAL'ING,  a.    Hiding  or  concealing  all. 

Spenser, 
ALL-€ON'aUER-lNG,  (-konk'er-,)  a.    That  subdues 

all.  Milton. 

ALL-GON'SCIOUS,  a.    Conscious  of  all ;  all-know- 
ing. 
ALL-eON-STRAIN'ING,  a.    Constraining  atl. 

Drayton. 
ALL-eON-SCM'ING,  a.    That  consumes  or  devours 

all.  Pope. 

ALL-€ON-TRoLL'ING.  a.     Controlling  all.    Everett. 
ALL-DAR'ING,  a.    Daring  to  attempt  every  thing. 

Jonson. 
ALL-DE-SlGN'ING,  a.    Designing  all  things. 
ALL-DE-STROY'ING,  a.    Destroying  every  thing. 

Fanshaw. 
ALL-DEVAS-TA-TING,  a.  Wasting  every  thing. 
ALL-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.    Eating  or  consuming  all. 

Pope. 
ALL-DIM'MING,  a.    Obscuring  every  thing. 

Marston. 
ALL-DI-RE€T'ING,    a.     Directing  all  ;    governing 

all  things. 
ALL-DIS-CERN'ING,  a.    Discerning  every  thing. 
ALL-DIS-COV'ER-ING,  a.    Discovering  or  disclosing 

every  thing.  More. 

ALL-DIS-GRa'CED,  a.    Completely  disgraced. 

Shale. 
ALL-DIS-PENS'ING,  a.    Dispensing  all  things;  af- 
fording dispensation  or  permission.  Milton. 
ALL-DI-VINE',  a.     Supremely  excellent.      Howell. 
ALL-DI-VIN'ING,  a.    Foretelling  all  things. 

Fansluxw. 
ALL-DREAD'ED,  a.     Dreaded  by  all.  Shale. 

ALL-EF-FI-€A'CIOUS,  a.    Having  all  efficacy. 

Everett. 
ALI.-EF-FT"CIENT,  a.     Of  perfect  or  unlimited  effi- 
cacy or  efficiency. 
ALL-EL'O-QUENT,   a.    Eloquent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Pope. 
ALL-EM-BRA'CING,  a.    Embracing  all  things. 

Crasliaw. 
ALL-END'ING,  a.    Putting  an  end  to  all  things. 

Shak. 
ALL-EN-LlGHT'£N-ING,a.  Enlightening  all  things. 

Cotton. 
ALL-EN-RAG'.ED,  a.     Highly  enraged.  Hall. 

ALL-ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.    Wholly  essential.    Everett. 
ALL-FLaM'ING,  a.    Flaming  in  all  directions. 

Beaumont. 
ALL-FOOLS'-DAY,  n.     The  first  of  April. 
ALL-F0R-GIVING,  a.    Forgiving  or  pardoning  all. 

Dryden. 
ALL-FOURS',  7i.     [all  and  four.] 

A  game  at  cards,  played  by  two  or  four  persons  ; 
so  called  from  the  four  chances  of  which  it  consists, 
viz.  High,  Low,  Jack,  and  the  Game. 

To  go  on  all  fours,  is  to  move  or  walk  on  four  legs, 
or  on  the  two  legs  and  two  arms. 
ALL-GIVER,  n.     The  giver  of  all  things.    Milton. 
ALL-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.    Glorious  to  the  full  extent. 
ALL-GOOD',  a.     Completely  good:  Drydcn. 

ALL-GO0D',  n.   The  popular  name  of  the  plant  Good- 
Henry,  br  English  Mercury,  Chenopodium  bojius  Hen- 
ricus. 
ALL-GRA'CIOUS,  a.    Perfectly  gracious. 
ALL-GUlD'ING,  a.   Guiding  or  conducting  all  things. 

Sandys. 
ALL-HAIL',  excl.     [all  and  Sax.  heel,  health.] 

All  health  ;   a  phrase  of  salutation,  expressing  a 

wish  of  all  health,  or  safety,  to  the  person  addressed. 

ALL-IIAL'LoW,    j  7i.      All-Saints-day,   the   first  of 

ALL-HAL'LoWS,  \      November;   a  feast  dedicated 

to  all  the  saints  in  general.     [Colloquial.'] 
ALL-HAL' LOW-TIDE,  n.     [Tid,  in  Sax.,  is  time.] 

The  time  near  All-Saints,  or  November  first. 
ALL-HAP'PY,  a.     Completely  happy. 
ALL-HeAL',  n.    The  popular  name  of  several  plants. 
ALL-HeAL'ING,  a.     Healing  all  things.        Sclden. 
ALL-HELP'ING,  a.     Assisting  all.  Sclden. 

ALL-HlD'ING,  a.    Concealing  all  things.        Shak. 
ALL-HOL'LoW,  adv.     Entirely;  completely;  as,  to 

beat  any  one  all-hollow. 
ALL-Ho'LY,  a.     Completely,  perfectly  holy. 
ALL-HON'OR-£D,  (-on'ord,)  a.     Honored  by  all. 
ALL-HURT'JNG,  a.     Hurting  all  things.  Sliak. 

ALL-l'DOL-lZ-ING,  a.    Worshiping  every  thing. 

Crashaw. 
ALL-IL-LU'MIN-A-TING,    a.      Enlightening  every 

thing. 
ALL-IM'I-TA-TING,  a.     Imitating  every  thing. 

More. 
ALL-IM-POR'TANT,  a.    Important  above  all  things  ; 

extremely  important.  Everett. 

ALL-IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.     Impressive  to  the  utmost 

extent. 
ALL-IN-FORM'ING,  a.     Actuating  all  by  vital  pow- 
ers. Sandys. 
ALL-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.    Interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree. 
ALL-IN-TER'PRET-ING,  a.     Explaining  all  things. 

Mdton. 


ALL 

ALL-JUDG'ING,  a.  Judging  all ;  possessing  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  judging.  Ruwc. 

ALL-JUST',  a.     Perfectly  just. 

ALL-KIND',  a.     Perfectly  kind  or  benevolent. 

ALL-KNoW'ING,  a.  Having  all  knowledge  ;  om- 
niscient. Mterbury. 

ALL-Ll'CENS-£D,  a.  Licensed  to  every  thing.  Shak. 

ALL-LOVING,  a.     Of  infinite  love.  More. 

ALL-MaK'ING,  a.    Making  or  creating  all ;  omnific. 

Dryden. 

ALL-MA-TOR'ING,  a     Maturing  all  things. 

Dryden. 

ALL-MER'CI-FUL,  a.  Of  perfect  mercy  or  compas- 
sion. 

ALL-MUR'DER-ING,  a.  Killing  or  destroying  every 
thing.  Fanshaw. 

ALL-O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.     Entirely  obedient.    Crasliaw. 

ALL-O-BEY'ING,  a.  [See  Obey.]  Receiving  obedi- 
ence from  all.  Shak. 

ALL-OB-LIVI-OUS,  a.  Causing  total  oblivion.  Shak. 

ALL-OB-SCUR'ING,  a.    Obscuring  every  thing. 

King. 

ALL-Pa'TIENT,  a.  Enduring  every  thing  without 
murmurs.  Mitford. 

ALL-PEN'E-TRA-TING,  a.   Penetrating  every  thing. 

Stafford. 

ALL-PER'FECT,  a.  Completely  perfect ;  having  all 
perfection. 

ALL-PER'FE€T-NESS,  n.  The  perfection  of  the 
whole  ;  entire  perfection.  More. 

ALL-PER-VAD'ING,  a.    Pervading  every  place. 

Mien. 

ALL-PlER'CING,  a.    Piercing  every  thing.    Marston. 

ALL-Po'TENT,  a.     Having  all  power.  Irving. 

ALL-POW'ER-FUL,  a.    Almighty;  omnipotent. 

Swift. 

ALL-PRAIS'JSD,  a.     Praised  by  all.  Shak. 

ALL-PRES'ENT,  a.    Omnipresent. 

ALL-PRO-TE€T'ING,  a.  Furnishing  complete  pro- 
tection. 

ALL-RCL'ING,  a.    Governing  all  things.      Milton. 

ALL-SA-Ga'CIOUS,  a.  Having  all  sagacity  ;  of  per- 
fect discernment. 

ALL-SaINTS'-DaY,  n.  The  first  day  of  November, 
called,  also,  All-hallows ;  a  feast  in  honor  of  all  the 
saints. 

ALL-SANC'TI-F?-ING,  a.     Sanctifying  the  whole. 

West. 

ALL-SAVING,  a.     Saving  all.  Selden. 

ALL-SEARCH'ING,  (-serch'ing,)  a.  Pervading  and 
searching  every  thing.  South. 

ALL-SEE'ING,  a.     Seeing  every  thing.         Dryden. 

ALL-SEER',  n.     One  that  sees  every  thing.      Shak. 

ALL-SHAK'ING,  a.     Shaking  all  things.  Shak. 

ALL-SHROUD'ING,  a.  Shrouding ;  covering  all 
things. 

ALL-SHUN'N.ED,  a.    Shunned  by  all.  Shak. 

ALL-SoULS'-DaY,  77.  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  a  feast  or  solemnity  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  to  supplicate  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
ceased. 

ALL'SPICE,  7i.  The  berry  of  the  pimento,  a  tree  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  a  spice  of  a  mildly  pungent  taste, 
and  agreeably  aromatic.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
combine  the  flavor  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
cloves  ;  and  hence  the  name. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

ALL-SUB-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Wholly  submissive. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  n.  Complete  or  infinite  abil- 
ity. Hall. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIENT,  a.  Sufficient  to  every  thing  ; 
infinitely  able.  Hooker. 

ALL-SUF-FI"CIENT,  n.  The  all-sufficient  Being  ; 
God.  Wliitlock. 

ALL-SUR-ROUND'ING,  a.  Encompassing  the  whole. 

ALL-SUR-VEY'ING,  (-sur-va'ing,)  a.  [See  Survey.] 
Surveying  every  thing.  Sandys. 

ALL-SUS-TAIN'ING,  a.    Upholding  all  things. 

Beaumont. 

ALL-TELL'ING,  a.  Telling  or  divulging  every  thing. 

Shak. 

ALL-TRI'UMPH-ING,  a.  Triumphant  every  where 
or  over  all.  Jonson. 

ALL-W^TCH'ED,  a.    Watched  throughout.    Shalt. 

ALL-WlSE',  a.  Possessed  of  infinite  wisdom.  South. 

ALL-WIT'TED,  a.    Having  all  kinds  of  wit.    Jonson. 

ALL-WOR'SHIP-.ED,  (-wur'shipt,)  a.  Worshiped  or 
adored  by  all.  Milton. 

ALL-WOR'TIIY,  a.  Of  infinite  worth ;  of  the  high- 
est worth. 

AL'LA-GlTE,  ji.  An  impure,  brownish  variety  of 
manganese  spar.  Dana. 

AL'LAH,  n  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. 

AL'LAN-lTE,  ?i.  An  ore  of  the  metals  cerium  and 
lanthanum,  having  a  pitch-black  or  brownish  color. 
It  was  first  discovered,  as  a  species,  by  Mr.  Ailan,  of 
Edinburgh.  Dana. 

AL-LAN-To'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
allantois. 

AL-LAN-ToT€  ACID,  71.  An  acid  of  animal  origin, 
found  in  the  liquor  of  the  allantois  of  the  fetal  calf. 
[See  Allantois.]  This  is  the  same  acid  which  was 
formerly  called  amniotic  acid. 


ALL 

AL-LAN-TOIS',   )  n.      [Gr.   aXXac,  a    sausage,  and 

AL-LAN-TOII)',  j      eifos,  form.] 

A  thin  membrane,  situated  between  the  chorion 
and  amnion  in  quadrupeds,  and  funning  one  of  the 
membranes  which  invest  the  fetus  in  those  animals. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

AL'LA-TRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  allalro.] 

To  bark,  as  a  dog.     [Not  used.]  Slubbes. 

AL-LaY',  0.  1. 1  [Sax.  alecgaa,  alegan,  to  lay,  to  set,  to 
depress,  lecgan,  to  lay,  to  cast  or  strike  down  ;  G.  le- 
gen,  D.  leggcn,  to  lay  ;  Gr.  Xc;  a.  The  Fr.  oilier,  to 
alloy,  Sp.  ligar,  seems  to  be  directly  from  the  L.  Ugo, 
to  bind  ;  but  this  may  be  the  same  word  differently 
applied,  that  is,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  make  fast,  to  unite. 
Allay  and  alloy  were  formerly  used  indifferently  ;  but 
I  have  recognized  an  entire  distinction  between  them, 
applying  alloy  to  metals.] 

1.  To  make  quiet ;  to  pacify  or  appease  ;  as,  to  al- 
lay the  tumult  of  the  passions,  or  to  allay  civil  com- 
motions. 

2.  To  abate,  mitigate,  subdue,  or  destroy  ;  as,  to  al- 
lay grief  or  pain. 

Females,  who  soften  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  advereity. 

Rawle. 

3.  To  obtund  or  repress,  as  acrimony  ;  as,  to  allay 
the  acrid  qualities  of  a  substance. 

4.  Formerly,  to  reduce  the  purity  of;  as,  to  allay 
metals.  But  in  this  sense  alloy  is  now  exclusively 
used.     [See  Alloy.] 

AL-LaY',  71.  Formerly,  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  now  written  Alloy, 
■which  see. 

2.  That  which  allays,  or  abates  the  predominant 
qualities  ;  as,  the  allay  of  colors.  Newton. 

Also,  abatement ;  diminution  by  means  of  some 
mixture ;  as,  joy  without  allay.  But  alloy  is  now 
more  generally  used. 

AL-LAY' ED,  pp.  Layed  at  rest ;  quieted  ;  tranquil- 
ized  ;  abated  ;  [reduced  by  mixture.     Obs.] 

AL-LAY'ER,  71.    He  or  that  which  allays. 

AL-LAY'ING,  ppr.  Quieting ;  reducing  to  tranquilli- 
ty ;  abating  ;    reducing  by  mixture.   [Obs.] 

AL-LaY'MENT,  k.  The  act  of  quieting,  or  a  state  of 
tranquillity  ;  a  state  of  rest  after  disturbance  ;  that 
which  allays  ;  abatement ;  ease  ;  as,  the  allayment  ol 
grief.  Shak. 

AL'LE,  (al'ly,)  71.  The  little  auk,  or  black  and  white 
diver. 

AL-LECT-A'TION,  n.  Enticement ;  allurement.  [Not 
usedA  Coles. 

AL-LECT'IVE,  a.    Alluring.    [Not  used.]    Chaucer. 

AL-LECT'IVE,  71.     Allurement.     [Not  u.fcd.] 

Eliot. 

AL-LEDGE'.  See  Allege.  [This  spelling,  corre- 
sponding to  abridge,  was  once  the  prevailing  one, 
and  would  still  be  preferable.] 

AL-LE-GA'NE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mountains 
called  Allegany,  or  Alleghenny. 

AL'LE-GA-NY,  71.  The  chief  ridge  of  the  great  chains 
of  mountains  which  run  from  N.  East  to  S.  West, 
through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  North 
America ;  but,  more  appropriately,  the  main  or  un- 
broken ridge,  which  casts  all  the  waters  on  one  side 
to  the  east,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the  west.  This 
ridge  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  and  chains 
extend  through  the  United  States. 

This  name  is  given  also  to  the  River  Ohio,  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela;  but  improper- 
ly, as  the  Indian  name  of  the  river  to  its  source  is 
Ohio. 

AL-LE-Ga'TION,  n.  Affirmation  ;  positive  assertion 
or  declaration. 

2.  That  which  is  affirmed  or  asserted  ;  that  which 
is  offered  as  a  plea,  excuse,  or  justification. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  formal  complaint,  or 
declaration  of  charges. 

AL-LEGE',  v.  t.  [L.  allege,  ad  and  lego,  to  send  ;  Fr. 
allcguer  ;  Sp.  alegar  ;  Port,  allegar ;  It.  allcgarc.  This 
is  only  a  modified  application  of  the  Eng.  lay;  L.  lo- 
co, to  set,  or  throw.     See  Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  declare  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  assert;  to  pronounce 
with  positiveness  ;  as,  to  allege  a  fact. 

2.  To  produce,  as  an  argument,  plea,  or  excuse ; 
to  cite  or  quote ;  as,  to  allege  the  authority  of  a 
judge. 

AL-LEGE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  alleged  or  affirmed. 

Brown. 

AL-LEG'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Affirmed  ;  asserted,  whether 
as  a  charge  or  a  plea. 

AL-LEGE'MENT,  71.     Allegation.     [Not  in  use.] 

AL-LEG'ER,  n.    One  who  affirms  or  declares. 

AL-LE'GI-ANCE,  71.  t  [old  Fr.,  from  L.  a//i>o,  of  ad 
and  Ugo,  to  bind.     See  Liege  and  League.] 

The  tie  or  obligation  of  a  subject  to  his  prince  or 
government ;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  a  king,  govern- 
ment, or  state.  Every  native  or  citizen  owes  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  under  which  he  is  born.  This 
is  called  natural  or  implied  allegiance,  which  arises 
from  the  connection  of  a  person  with  the  society  in 
which  he  is  burn,  and  his  duty  to  be  a  faithful  sub- 
ject, independent  of  any  express  promise.  Express 
allegiance,  is  tint  obligation  which  proceeds  from  an 
express  promise  or  oath  of  fidelity. 
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Local  or  temporary  allegiance  is  due  from  an  alien 
to  the  government  or  state  in  which  he  resides. 

Blackstone. 

AL-Lf.'GI-ANT,  a.     Loyal.     [JVot  used.]  Shalt. 

AL-LEG'ING,  ppr.     Asserting;    averring  ;  declaring. 

AL-LE-GOR'IC,  I  a.     In  the  manner  of  allegory  ; 

AL  LE-GOR'IC-AL,  j  figurative  ;  describing  by  re- 
semblances. 

AL-LE-UOR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  figurative  manner  ; 
bv  way  of  allegory. 

AL-LE-GOR'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
allegorical. 

AL'LE-GO-RIST,  n.  One  who  allegorizes,  or  uses  al- 
legory, as  Bunyan  or  Spenser. 

J.  Warlon.      Warburton. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  form  an  allegory  ;  to  turn 
into  allegory  ;  as,  to  allegorize,  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple. Campbell. 

2.  To  understand  in  an  allegorical  sense  ;  as,  when 
a  passage  in  a  writer  may  be  understood  literally  or 
figuratively,  he  who  gives  it  a  figurative  sense  is  said 
to  allegorize  it. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  use  allegory  ;  as,  a  man 
may  allegorize  to  please  his  fancy. 

AL'LE-Gci-RIZ-Ef),  pp.  Turned  "into  allegory,  or  un- 
derstood allegorieally. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  allegorizes, or  turns 
things  into  allegory. 

AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  Turning  into  allegory,  or 
understanding  in  an  allegorical  sense  ;  using  alle- 
gory. 

AL'LE-GO-RY,  71.  [Gr.  aWriyopia,  of  riAAoc,  other, 
and  uyofjevoi,  to  speak,  from  u)  upa,  a  forum,  an  ora- 
tion.] • 

A  figurative  sentence  or  discourse,  in  which  the 
principal  subject  is  described  by  another  subject  re- 
sembling it  in  its  properties  and  circumstances.  The 
principal  subject  is  thus  kept  out  of  view,  and  we 
are  lift  to  collect  the  intentions  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  by  the  resemblance  of  the  secondary  to  the 
primary  subject.  Allegory  is  in  words  what  hiero- 
glyphics are  in  painting.  We  have  a  fine  example 
of  an  allegory  in  the  eightieth  Psalm,  in  which  God's 
chosen  people  are  represented  by  a  vineyard.  The 
distinction  in  Scripture  between  a  parable  and  an  al- 
legory, is  said  to  be,  that  a  parable  is  a  supposed  his- 
tory, and  an  allegory,  a  figurative  description  of  real 
facts.  An  allegory  is  called  a  continued  metaphor. 
The  following  line  in  Virgil  is  an  example  of  an  al- 
legory. 

Claudite  jam  rivos,  pucri ;  sal  prata  biberuut. 

"  Stop  the  currents,  young  men  ;  the  meadows  have 
drank  sufficiently  ;  "  that  is,  Let  your  music  cease, 
our  ears  have  been  sufficiently  delighted.  Eneijc. 
AL-LE-GREV TO  [Jt.,  diminutive  of  allegro']  de- 
notes, m  music,  a  movement  or  time  (pucker  than  an- 
dante, but  not  so  quick  as  allegro.  Rousseau. 
AL-LB'GRO,  [It.,  merry,  cheerful ;  It.  leggierc;  Sp. 
ligero;  Fr.  leger,  light,  nimble.  See  Light.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  poem  of  Milton  so  named.] 

In  music,  a  word  denoting  a  brisk  movement ;  a 
sprightly  part  or  strain  ;  the  quickest  except  pres- 
to.    Pia  allegro  is  a  still  quicker  movement. 

Rousseau. 

As  a  noun,  a  piece  of  music  to  be  performed  in  al- 
legro. 
AL^LE-LO'IAH,  71.     [Heb.  rr» -i^n,  Praise  to  'ah.] 

Praise  Jehovah  ;  a  word  used  to  denote  pious  joy 
and  exultation,  chiefly  in  hymns  and  anthems.  The 
Greeks  retained  the  word  in  their  EA£/\eij  It?,  Praise 
to  Io ;  probably  a  corruption  of  Jolt.  The  Romans 
retained  the  latter  word  in  their  Io  triumphe. 
AL-LE-MANDE',  n.  A  slow  air  in  common  time,  or 
grave,  solemn  music,  with  a  slow  movement.  Also, 
a  brisk  dance,  or  a  figure  in  dancing.  Diet,  of  Jlusic. 
AL-LE-MAN'NI€,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Alcmanni,  an- 
cient Germans,  and  to  Jlleinaniiia,  their  country.  The 
word  is  generally  supposed  to  be  composed  of  all  and 
manni,  all  men.  Cluver,  p.  G8.  This  is  probably  an 
error.  The  word  is  more  probably  composed  of  the 
Celtic  all,  other,  the  root  of  Latin  alius,  and  man, 
place  ;  one  of  another  place,  a  stranger.  The  Welsh 
allman  is  thus  rendered,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
original  word.  Owen,  Welsh  Diet. 

The  name  Mcmanni  seems  to  have  been  first  giv- 
en to  the  Germans  who  invaded  Gaul  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Cluver,  Germ.  Antiq. 

AL-LE'RI-ON,  n.*  In  heraldry,  an  eagle  without  beak 
or  feet,  with  expanded  wings  ;  denoting  Imperialists 
vanquished  and  disarmed.  Encyc. 

AL-LE-VEOR',  n.   A  small  Swedish  coin,  value  about 

a  cent.  Encyc. 

AL-Le'VI-aTE,  v.  (.t[Low  L.  allcvio;  ad  and  leva,  to 
raise,  leois,  light  ;  Fr.  lever ;  It.  levari,  to  raise  ;  Sp. 
lleoar,  to  carry,  levantar,  to  raise,  and  levante,  a  ris- 
ing, and  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  east,  so  called  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  like 
oriental,  from  orior,  to  rise ;  Sax.  hlifian,  to  be  em- 
inent.    See  Lift.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  but  always  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as  it  is  not  applied  to  material  objects.  To  remove 
in  part ;  to  lessen,  mitigate,  or  nr.ike  easier  to  be  en- 
dured ;  applied  to  evils  ;  as,  to  al.cviate  sorrow,  pain, 


care,  punishment,  a  burden,  &.c. ;  opposed  to  aggra- 
vate. 

2.  To  make  less  by  representation  ;  to  lessen  the 
magnitude  or  criminality;  to  extenuate  ;  applied  to 
moral  conduct;  as,  to  alleviate  an  offense.  [This 
sense  of  the  word  is  rare.] 

AL-Le'VI-a-TED,  pp.  Made  lighter;  mitigated; 
eased  ;  extenuated. 

AL-Le'VI-a-TING,  ppr.  Making  lighter,  or  more 
tolerable  ;  extenuating. 

AL-Le-VI-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lightening,  allay- 
ing, or  extenuating  ;  a  lessening,  or  mitigation. 

2.  That  which  lessens,  mitigates,  or  makes  more 
tolerable  ;  as,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  is  an  allevia- 
tion of  grief. 

1  have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could 
supply.     (Dr.  Johnson's  leuer  to  Mr.  Hector.)     BostceU. 

This  use  of  alleviation  is  hardly  legitimate  without 
supplying  some  word  expressing  evil,  as  trouble,  sor- 
row, &c —  Without  such  alleviations  of  the  cares  or 
troubles  of  life. 

AL-LE'VI-A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  mitigates.  [JVot 
in  use.] 

AL'LEY,  (al'ly,)  n.  [Fr.  attee,  a  passage,  from  aller, 
to  go  ;  lr.  alladh.     Literally,  a  passing  or  going.] 

1.  A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  narrow  passage. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  distinct 
from  a  public  street. 

3.  A  choice  taw,  originally  made  of  alabaster,  is 
so  called  by  boys.  Halliwell. 

4.  The  Alley,  or  Change  Alley ;  a  place  in  London 
where  stocks  were  formerly  bought  and  sold.  Ash. 

AL-LI-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  allium,  garlic] 

Pertaining  to  allium,  or  garlic  ;  having  the  smell  or 

properties  of  garlic.  Barton. 

AL-LI'ANCE,  71.     [Fr.  alliance,  from  oilier,  liar,  to  tie 

or  unite,  from  L.  ligo  ;  Gr.  Xvyowi  Sp.  alianza;  Port. 

alianga;  It.  allcanza;   from   the  same  root  as  liege, 

league,  allegiance.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  The  relation  or  union  between  families,  con- 
tracted by  marriage.  Dryden. 

2.  The  union  between  nations,  contracted  by  com- 
pact, treaty,  or  league. 

3.  The  treaty,  league,  or  compact,  which  is  the  in- 
strument of  confederacy ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
act  of  confederating. 

4.  Any  union  or  connection  of  interests  between 
persons,  families,  states,  or  corporations;  as,  an  alli- 
ance between  church  and  state. 

5.  The  persons  or  parties  allied  ;  as,  men  or  states 
may  secure  any  alliances  in  their  power.    Addison. 

AL-LI'ANT,  71.     An  ally.     [JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

AL-LI"CIEN-CY,  n.  [L.  allicio,  ad  and  lacio  ;  G.  lock- 
en  ;  D.  Ivkhcn  ,-  Sw.  locka ;  Dan.  lokke ;  L.  allecto,  elicio. 
Class  Lg.] 

The  power  of  attracting  any  thing;  attraction; 
magnetism.     [Little  used.]  Glauville. 

AL-LI"CIENT,  71.     That  which  attracts.    [JVot  used.] 

Robinson. 

AL-Ll'£D,  (al-lide',)  pp.  Connected  by  marriage, 
treaty,  or  similitude.     [See  Ally.] 

AL'LI-GATE,   v.  t.     [L.  alligo,  ad  and  ligo,  to  bind. 
See  Allegiance,  Liege,  League.] 
To  tie  together  ;  to  unite  by  some  tie. 

AL'LI-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Tying  together;  uniting  by 
some  tie. 

AL-LI-Ga'TION,  11.  The  act  of  tying  together;  the 
state  of  being  tied.     [Little  used.] 

2.  A  rule  of  arithmetic  for  finding  the  price  or  val- 
ue of  compounds,  consisting  of  ingredients  of  differ- 
ent values.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  sugar,  worth  eight 
cents  the  pound,  and  another  quantity  worth  ten 
cents,  are  mixed,  the  question  to  be  solved  by  alliga- 
tion is,  what  is  the  value  of  the  mixture  by  the  pound. 
Alligation  is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alternate  ;  me- 
dial, when  the  rate  of  a  mixture  is  sought  from  the 
rates  and  quantities  of  the  simples  ;  alternate,  when 
the  quantities  of  the  simples  are  sought  from  the 
rates  of  the  simples,  and  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 

AL'LI-GA-TOR,  71.*  [properly  allagarto,  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  lagarto,  a  lizard  ;  L.  laccr- 
ta.  The  Latin  word  seems'to  be  connected  with  la- 
certus,  the  arm;  and  the  animal  may  be  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  his  legs  to  arms.] 

The  American  crocodile.  This  animal  has  a  long, 
naked  body,  four  feet,  with  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  four  on  the  hind,  armed  with  claws,  and  a  ser- 
rated tail.  The  mouth  is  very  large,  and  furnished 
with  sharp  teeth  ;  the  skin  is  brown,  tough,  and,  on 
the  sides,  covered  with  tubercles.  The  largest  of 
these  animals  grow  to  the  length  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet.  They  live  in  and  about  the  rivers  in 
warm  climates,  eat  fish,  and  sometimes  catch  bogs 
on  the  shore,  or  dogs  which  are  swimming.  In  win- 
ter, they  burrow  in  the  earth,  which  they  enter  un- 
der water  and  work  upward,  lying  torpid  till  spring. 
The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  are 
deposited  in  1  lie  sand,  and  left  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Encitc 

AL'LI-Ga-TOR-PEaR,  11.  A  West  Indian  fruit,  re- 
sembling a  pear  in  shape,  from  one  to  two  pounds  in 
weight,  {Lauras.  Persea,  Linn.)  It  contains  within 
its  rind   a  yellow,   butyraceous  substance,  which, 


when    the    fruit    is    perfectly    ripe,    constitutes    an 
agreeable  food.  Encyc. 

AL-LIG'A-TUJEtE,  71.  See  Ligature,  which  is"  the 
word  in  use. 

AL-LIS'ION,  (al-lizh'un,)  77.  [L.  allido,  to  dash  or 
strike  against,  of  ad  and  lado,  to  hurt  by  striking  ;  lr. 
leas,  a  sore  ;  D.  leed,  a  hurt ;  D.  beleedigen  :  Ger.  be 
leidigen,  to  hurt ;  Fr.  blcsser,  to  hurt.  Lisdo  forms  its 
participle  bxsus.     Class  Ld,  Ls.] 

A  striking  against ;  as,  the  allision  of  the  sea  against 
the  shore.  Hocdward. 

AL-LIT-ER-S'TION,  71.     [L.  ad  and  litcra,  a  letter.] 
The  repetition  of  the  same  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
two  or  more  words  immediately  succeeding  each  ether, 
or  at  short  intervals  ;  as /and  g  in  the  following  line : 
Fields  ever  fresh,  and  proves  forever  green. 

AL-LIT'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
in,  alliteration. 

ALL-LOVES  ,  a  former  mode  of  adjuration,  meaning 
for  the.  love  of  all,  as  of  heaven,  earth,  &c. ;  as,  Speak, 
of  all-loves  I  Shak.     Toone. 

AL-LO-Ca'TION,  71.  [L.  ad  and  locatio,  a  placing, 
from  locos,  place.     See  Local.] 

The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another  ;  hence  its 
usual  sense  is,  the  admission  of  an  article  of  account, 
or  an  allowance  made  upon  an  account ;  a  term  used 
in  the  English  exchequer.     [See  Allow.] 

Chambers.     Johnson. 

AL-LO-Ca'TUR,  71.  [L.]  In  law,  a  certificate  of  al- 
lowance of  cost  by  the  proper  officer. 

AL'LO-£'HRO-ITE,  71.     [Gr.  uAAjs  and  xpom.] 

A  fine-grained,  massive  garnet,  of  a  dingy  reddish- 
yellow  color.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  given  to  it,  as 
expressive  of  its  changes  of  color  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Dana. 

AL-LO-f'U'TION,  it.  [L.  allocutio,  of  ad  and  Icquor, 
to  speak.     See  Eloquence.] 

1.  The  act  or  manner  of  speaking  to,  or  of  address- 
ing in  words. 

2.  An  address ;  a  formal  address,  as  of  a  general 
to  his  troops  ;  a  Roman  term,  rarely  used  in  English. 

Addison.     Encyc. 

AL-Lo'DI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  allodium  ;  freehold  ; 
free  of  rent  or  service  ;  held  independent  of  a  lord 
paramount ;  opposed  to  feudal.  Blackstone. 

AL-Lo'DI-AN  is  sometimes  used,  but  is  not  well  au- 
thorized. Cowel. 

AL-Lo'DI-TJM,  71.  [Fr.  alien,  contr.  word.  Accord- 
ing to  O'Brien,  in  his  Focaloir,  or  Dictionary  of  the 
Irish,  this  word  is  the  Celtic  allod,  ancient.  Accord- 
ing to  Pontoppidan,  it  is  composed  of  all  and  odli,  all- 
property,  or  whole  estate.  In  Sw.  odal,  and  in  Dan. 
odel,  signify  allodial ;  the  word  being  used  as  an  ad- 
jective ;  Sw.  odalgods,  that  is,  odal  goods,  signifies  al- 
lodial lands  ;  and  odaljord,  odal  earth,  is  used  as  its 
synonym.  Odalman  is  one  who  possesses  allodial 
land  ;  odalbonde  is  a  yeoman  or  freeholder  ;  odc.lt  sig- 
nifies undivided  ;  o,  in  Swedish,  being  a  prefix,  an-, 
swering  to  the  English  Mil,  and  giving  to  words  a 
negative  signification.  If  0  in  odal  is  this  prefix,  and 
dal  from  the  root  of  deal,  the  word  signifies  undivided. 
But  some  obscurity  rests  on  this  word.  Ponloppi- 
dan's  derivation  is  most  probably  the  true  one.] 

Freehold  estate  ;  land  which  is  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  ;  real  estate  held  in  absolute  inde- 
pendence, without  being  subject  to  any  rent,  service, 
or  acknowledgment  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus  opposed 
to  feud.  In  England,  there  is  no  allodial  land,  all 
land  being  held  of  the  king  ;  but  in  the  United  States, 
most  lands  are  allodial. 

AL-LONGE',  (al-lunj',)  it.  [Fr.  allongrr,  to  lengthen, 
to  thrust ;  allonge,  lengthened,  of  ad  and  long.] 

1.  A  pass  with  a  sword  ;  a  thrust  made  by  stepping 
forward  and  extending  the  arm  ;  a  term  used  in  fen- 
cing, often  contracted  into  lunge. 

2.  A  long  rein,  when  a  horse  is  trotted  in  the 
hand.  Johnson. 

AL-LOO',  v.  t.  or  i.    To  incite  dogs  by  a  call.  ■ 

Phillips. 
[See  the  correct  word,  Halloo.] 

AL-LO-PATH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  allopathy  or  the 
mode  of  cure  bv  producing  an  opposite  state. 

AL-LO-PATH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
formable to  allopathy. 

AL-LOP'A-THIST,  71.  One  who  practices  medicine 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  allopathy. 

AL-LOP'A-THY,  71.  [Gr.  a\Xc,  other,  and  initios, 
morbid  condition.] 

That  method  of  medical  practice,  in  which  there 
is  an  attempt  to  cure  disease  by  the  production  of  a 
condition  of  the  system  either  different  from,  oppo- 
site to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  condition  essential 
to  the  disease  to  be  cured  ;  the  ordinary  mode  of 
medical  practice,  in  opposition  to  homuopa'tiiy. 

AL'LO-PIIAXE,  11.  [Gr.  aAXoc,  other,  and  uiutuoj,  to 
appear.] 

A  clayey  or  aluminous  mineral,  of  a  blue,  and 
sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown  color,  which  occurs 
massive,  or  in  imitative  shapes.  It  gelatinizes  in 
acids,  and  loses  its  color  before  the  blow-pipe, 
whence  its  name.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  water,  and  derives  its  color  from  a  small 
portion  of  copper.  Dana. 
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AL'LO-aUY,  n.     [L.  ad  and  loauor.] 

A  speaking  to  another. 
AL-LOT',  v.  t.     [of  ad  and  lot ;  Sax.  Idol.   See  Lot.] 

1.  To  divide  or  distribute  by  lot. 

2.  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out  in  parts  or  portions ; 
or  to  distribute  a  share  to  each  individual  concerned. 

3.  To  grant,  as  a  portion  ;  to  give,  assign,  or  ap- 
point in  general ;  as,  let  every  man  be  contented 
with  that  which  Providence  allots  to  him. 

AL-LOT'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  allotting. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted  ;  a  share,  part,  or 
portion  granted  or  distributed  ;  that  which  is  as- 
signed by  lot,  or  by  the  act  of  God. 

3.  A  part,  portion,  or  place  appropriated. 

In  a  field,  there  is  mi  allotment  for  olives.  Broome. 

AL-LOT'TED,  pp.  Distributed  by  lot;  granted; 
assigned. 

AL-LOT'TER-Y  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  Allot- 
ment ;  but  is  not  authorized  by  usage. 

AL-LOT'TING,  ppr.  Distributing  by  lot;  giving  as 
portions ;  assigning. 

AL-LOW,  v.  Lf  [Fr.  alloucr,  from  loner;  L.  loco,  to 
lay,  set,  place;  W.  llogi;  Norm,  alluer.  See  Lay. 
Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  grant,  give,  or  yield  ;  as,  to  allow  a  servant 
his  liberty  ;  to  allow  a  pension. 

2.  To  admit ;  as,  to  allow  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  to  alloio  a  claim. 

3.  To  admit ;  to  own  or  acknowledge ;  as,  to 
allow  the  right  of  the  president  to  displace  officers. 

4.  To  approve,  justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.  —  Luke  xi.    Rom.  vii. 

5.  To  afford,  or  grant  as  a  compensation;  as,  to 
ailcno  a  dollar  a  day  for  wages. 

6.  To  abate  or  deduct ;  as,  to  allow  a  sum  for  tare 
or  leakage. 

7.  To  permit ;  to  grant  license  to  ;  as,  to  allow  a 
son  to  be  absent. 

AL-LOW' A-liLE,  a.  That  may  be  permitted  as  law- 
ful, or  admitted  as  true  and  proper;  not  forbidden  ; 
not  unlawful  or  improper;  as,  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  is  allowable  among  friends. 

AL-LOW'A-BLE-NESS,  it.  The  quality  of  being 
allowable  ;  lawfulness  ;  exemption  from  prohibition 
or  impropriety.  South. 

AL-LOWA-BLY,  adv.  In  an  allowable  manner; 
with  propriety.  LowtU. 

AL-LOW'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  allowing  or  ad- 
mitting. 

2.  Permission  ;  license  ;  approbation ;  sanction  ; 
usually  slight  approbation.  Locke.    Shak. 

3.  Admission  ;  assent  to  a  fact  or  state  of  things  ; 
a  granting.  Hooker. 

4.  Freedom  from  restraint ;  indulgence. 

5.  That  which  is  allowed  ;  a  portion  appointed  ; 
a  stated  quantity,  as  of  food  or  drink  ;  hence,  in 
seamen's  language,  a  limited  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  when  provisions  fall  short. 

G.  Abatement ;  deduction  ;  as,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  inexperience  of  youth. 

7.  Established  character  ;  reputation  ;  as,  a  pilot 
of  approved  allowance.    [06s.]  Shak. 

8.  In  commerce,  a  customary  deduction  from  the 
gross  weight  of  goods,  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, such  as  tare  and  tret.  P.  Cyc. 

AL-LOW'ANCE,  v.  t.  To  put  upon  allowance  ;  to 
restrain  or  limit  to  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions 
or  drink;  as,  distress  compelled  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  allowance  his  crew. 

AL-LOW'fiD,  jf  Granted  ;  permitted  ;  assented  to  ; 
admitted  ;  approved  ;  indulged  ;   assigned  ;  abated. 

AL-LOWER,  n.  One  who  allows,  permits,  grants, 
or  authorizes. 

AL-LOW'ING,  ppr.  Granting;  permitting;  admit- 
ting ;  approving  ;  indulging  ;  deducting. 

ALLOY',  v.  t.  [Ft.  allier,  to  unite  or  mix  ;  L.  alii  go, 
ad  and  ligo,  to  bind  ;  Gr.  Xvyooj  ;  Sp.  ligar,  to  tie  or 
bind,  to  alloy  or  mix  base  metals  with  gold  or  silver, 
to  league  or  confederate  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  legare.  We 
observe  that  alloy  and  league,  alliance,  ally,  are  from 
the  same  root.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  reduce  the  purity  of  a  metal,  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  one  less  valuable ;  as,  to  alloy  gold 
with  silver,  or  silver  with  copper. 

2.  To  mix  metals.  Lavoisier. 

3.  To  reduce  or  abate  by  mixture ;  as,  to  alloy 
pleasure  with  misfortunes. 

AL-LOY',it.  In  coinage,  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  mixture  of  different  metals  ; 
any  metallic  compound  except  that  of  mercury  with 
another  metal,  which  is  called  an  amalgam. 

3.  Evil  mixed  with  good  ;  as,  no  happiness  is  with- 
out alloy. 

AL-LOY'AGE,  n.     [Fr.  alliagc,  from  allier  ] 

1.  The  act  of  alloying  metals,  or  the  mixture  of  a 
baser  metal  with  a  finer,  to  reduce  its  purity ;  the 
act  of  mixing  metals. 

2.  The  mixture  of  different  metals.       Lavoisier. 
AL-LOY'£D,  pp.      Mixed,   as    metals ;    reduced    in 

purity  ;  debased  ;  abated  by  foreign  mixture. 
AL-LOY'ING,  ppr.     Mixing,  as  metals;   reducing  in 
purity  ;  abating  by  foreign  mixture. 
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ALL'SPICE,  n.     See  under  the  compounds  of  All. 

AL-LODE',  i).  i.t  [L.  alludo,  to  smile  upon  or  make 
sport  with,  of  ail  and  ludo,  to  play  ;  Sp.  Port,  aludir ; 
It.  alludere.    Class  Ld.] 

To  refer  to  something  not  directly  mentioned;  to 
have  reference;  to  hint  at  by  remote  suggestions; 
as,  that  story  alludes  to  a  recent  transaction. 

AL-LOD'ED,  pp.     Referred  to  ;  hinted  at. 

AL-LuD'ING,  ppr.     Having  reference  ;  hinting  at. 

AL-Ltj'MIN-OR,  n.  [Fr.  allumer,  to  light.  See 
Limner.] 

One  who  colors  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parch- 
ment, giving  light  and  ornament  to  letters  and 
figures.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

This  is  now  written  Limner. 

AL-LORE',  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  leurrer,  to  decoy,  from  leurre,  a 
lure.] 

To  attempt  to  draw  to ;  to  tempt  by  the  offer  of 
some  good,  real  or  apparent ;  to  invite  by  something 
flattering  or  acceptable  ;  as,  rewards  allure  men  to 
brave  danger.  Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  to 
allure  to  evil ;  but  in  this  sense  entice  is  more 
common.  In  Hosea  ii.  14,  allure  is  used  in  its  genu- 
ine sense ;  in  2  Peter  ii.  18,  in  the  sense  of  entice. 

AL-LuR'FD,  pp.  Tempted,  drawn,  or  invited,  by 
something  that  appears  desirable. 

AL-LORE'MENT,  n.  That  which  allures;  any  real 
or  apparent  good  held  forth,  or  operating,  as  a  motive 
to  action  ;  temptation  ;  enticement ;  as,  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  or  of  honor. 

AL-LOR'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  allures. 

AL-LuR'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  tempting;  inviting  by 
some  real  or  apparent  good. 

2.  a.  Inviting ;  having  the  quality  of  attracting 
or  tempting. 

AL-LOR'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  alluring  manner;  en- 
ticingly. 

AL-Luli'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  alluring  or 
tempting  by  the  prospect  of  some  good.  [Rarely 
used.J 

AL-Lu'SION,  (al-lu'zhun,)  n.  [Fr.  from  allusw,  Low 
L.     See  Allude.] 

A  reference  to  something  supposed  to  be  known, 
but  not  explicitly  mentioned  ;  a  hint ;  a  suggestion. 

Burnet. 
In  rhetoric,  a  reference  to  some  striking  incident 
in  history,  or  passage  in  some  writer,  which  illus- 
trates, and   at  the  same  time   pleases,  by   resem- 
blance. 

AL-LO'SIVE,  a.  Having  reference  to  something  not 
fully  expressed.  South. 

AL-Lu'SIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  allusion  ;  by  impli- 
cation, remote  suggestion,  or  insinuation. 

Hammond. 

AL-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allu- 
sive.    [Rarely  used.'] 

AL-Lu'SO-RY,  a.     Allusive.  Heath. 

AL-Lu'VI-AL.n.     [See  Alluvion.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  alluvion ;  added  to  land  by  the 
wash  of  water. 

2.  Washed  ashore  or  down  a  stream  ;  formed  by  a 
current  of  water ;  deposited  from  water ;  as,  alluvial 
ores  ;  alluvial  soil.  Kirwan. 

AL-Lu'VI-ON,  n.  [L.  alluvio,  of  ad  and  lavo  or  luo, 
alluo,  to  wash.     See  Lave.] 

1.  A  gradual  washing  or  carrying  of  earth  or 
other  substances  to  a  shore  or  bank ;  the  earth  thus 
added. 

2.  In  law,  the  gradual  increase  of  earth  on  ashore, 
or  bank  of  a  river,  by  the  force  of  water,  as  by  a 
current  or  by  waves.  The  owner  of  the  land  thus 
augmented  has  a  right  to  the  alluvial  earth. 

3.  In  physical  geography,  a  tract  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion ;  particularly  applied  to  the  bottom-lands  and 
deltas  of  rivers. 

AL-LO'VI-OUS,  a.  The  same  as  Alluvial.  [Obs.] 
AL-Lu'VI-UM,  n.  [L.]  Earth,  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  transported  matter,  which  has  been  washed 
away,  and  thrown  down  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other 
causes,  upon  land  not  permanently  submerged  be- 
neath the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas.  Lyell. 
In  this  alluvium  \ 

AL-LY/,  v.  t.  [Fr.  allier  ;  reciprocal  verb,  s'allier,  to 
match  or  confederate  ;  from  ad  and  Her,  to  tie  or 
unite ;  L.  ligo.] 

1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  relation,  as  between  fami- 
lies by  marriage,  or  between  princes  and  states  by 
treaty,  league,  or  confederacy. 

2.  To  form  a  relation  by  similitude,  resemblance, 
or  friendship.  Note.  This  word  is  more  generally 
used  in  the  passive  form ;  as,  families  are  allied  by 
blood  ;  or  reciprocally  ;  as,  princes  ally  themseloes  to 
powerful  states. 

AL-L8',  n.  A  prince  or  state  united  by  treaty  or 
league  ;  a  confederate. 

The  allies  of  Rome  were  slaves.  Ames. 

2.  One  related  by  marriage  or  other  tie  ;  but  seldom 
applied  to  individuals,  except  to  princes  in  their 
public  capacity. 

AL-Ly'ING,  ppr.    Uniting  by  marriage  or  treaty. 

AL'MA-CAN-TAR,  n.     See  Almucantar. 

AL'MA-DIE,  n.    A  bark  canoe  used  by  the  Africans  ; 
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also,  a  long  boat  used  at  Calicut,  in  India,  eighty  feet 
long,  and  six  or  seven  broad  ;  called  also  culhuri. 

Encyc. 

AL'MA-GEST,  n.     [al  and  ueytor,  greatest.] 

A  book  or  collection  of  problems  in  astronomy  and 
geometry,  drawn  up  by  Ptolemy.  The  same  title 
has  been  given  to  other  works  of  the  like  kind. 

Encyc. 

AL-Ma'GRA,  7t.  A  fine,  deep-red  ocher,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  purple,  very  heavy,  dense,  but  friable, 
with  a  rough,  dusty  surface.  It  is  the  sil  atticum  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  austere  to  the  taste,  astringent, 
melting  in  the  mouth,  and  staining  the  skin.  It  is 
used  as  a  paint  and  as  a  medicine.  Encyc. 

JZL'MJIMA'TER,  [L.]  Fostering  mother;  a  college 
or  seminary  where  one  is  educated. 


AL' MA-NAC,  n.  [Ar.  al  and  ^\jL^o  manach,  ina.nack, 
a  calendar,  or  diary.]  C 

A  small  book  or  table,  containing  a  calendar  of 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  with  the  times  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  changes  of 
the  moon,  eclipses,  hours  of  full  tide,  stated  festivals 
of  churches,  stated  terms  of  courts,  observations  on 
the  weather,  &c-  for  the  year.  This  calendar  is 
sometimes  published  on  one  side  of  a  single  sheet, 
and  called  a  sheet-almanac. 

The  Baltic  nations  formerly  engraved  their  calen- 
dars on  pieces  of  wood,  on  swords,  helves  of  axes, 
and  various  other  utensils,  and  especially  on  walk- 
ing-sticks. Many  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious.  They  are  called,  by  different 
nations,  rimstocks,  primstaries,  runstocks,  runstajfs, 
clogs,  &.C. 

The  characters  used  are  generally  the  Runic  or 
Gothic.  Junius.     Encyc.      Tonke's  Russia. 

AL'MA-NAC-MAK-ER,  n.     A  maker  of  almanacs. 

AL'MAN-DINE,  n.  [Fr.  and  It.]  In  mineralogy, 
precious  garnet,  a  beautiful  mineral  of  a  red  color, 
of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  or 
blue.  It  is  commonly  translucent,  sometimes  trans- 
parent. It  occurs  crystallized  in  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron. Phillips. 

AL'.ME,  or  AL'MAI,  n.  Girls  in  Egypt,  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  amuse  company  with  singing  and 
dancing.  Encyc.     Savory. 

AL-ME'NA,  rt.  A  weight  of  two  pounds,  used  to 
weigh  saffron  in  several  parts  of  Asia.        Sp.  Diet. 

AL-MlGHT'I-LY,  (awl-nut'e-le,)  adv.  With  almighty 
power.  H.  Taylor. 

AL-MIGHT'I-NESS,  ?t.  Omnipotence;  infinite  or 
boundless  power ;  an  attribute  of  Ood  only. 

AL-MIGHT'Y,  a.     [all  and  mighty.     See  Might.] 

Possessing  all  power  ;  omnipotent ;  being  of  un- 
limited might ;  being  of  boundless  sufficiency  ;  ap- 
pruprtatrlu  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

AL-MIGHT'Y,  n.     The  Omnipotent  God. 

AL'MOND,  ■«.  [Fi.amande;  It.  mandola;  Sp.  almen- 
dra  ,'  Ger.  mandel.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  ;  an  ovate,  com- 
pressed nut,  perforated  with  pores.  It  is  either 
sweet  or  bitter.     [It  is  popularly  pronounced  dmond.] 

jVicholson.     Encyc. 

2.  The  tonsils,  two  glands  near  the  basis  of  the 
tongue,  are  called  almonds,  from  their  resemblance 
to  that  nut ;  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called  the 
almonds  of  the  ears,  as  they  belong  to  the  throat. 

Quincy.     Johnson. 

3.  In  Portugal,  a  measure  by  which  wine  is  sold, 
twenty-six  of  which  make  a  pipe.  Encyc. 

[But  in  Portuguese  it  is  written  almudc] 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  almonds  signify  pieces  of 
rock  crystal,  used  in  adorning  branch  candlesticks, 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  this  fruit.    Encyc. 

AL'MOND-FUR'NACE,  7t.  A  kind  of  furnace  used 
in  the  refining  process,  to  separate  the  metal  from 
cinders  and  other  foreign  matter.  Chambers. 

AL'MOND-OIL,  71.  A  bland,  fixed  oil,  obtained  from 
almonds  by  pressure.  Urc. 

AL'MOND-SHaP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.  Having  the  form 
of  an  almond. 

AL'MOND-TREE,  7t.  A  species  of  Amygdalus  ;  the 
tree  Which  produces  the  almond.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  the  fruit  is 
longer  and  more  compressed,  the  green  coat  is  thin- 
ner and  drier  when  ripe,  and  the  shell  is  not  so  rug- 
ged. *         Miller. 

AL'MOND-WIL'LOW,  n.  A  willow  with  leaves  of 
a  light  green  on  both  sides.  Mason,  from  Shenstone. 

AL'MON-ER,  71.     [See  Alms.] 

An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  distribute  charity  or 
alms.  By  the  ancient  canons,  every  monastery  was 
to  dispose  of  a  tenth  of  its  income  in  alms  to  the  j 
poor,  and  all  bishops  were  obliged  to  keep  an  al- 
moner. This  title  is  sometimes  given  to  a  chap- 
lain ;  as,  the  almoner  of  a  ship  or  regiment. 

The  lord  almoner,  or  lord  high  almoner,  in  England, 
is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  generally  a  bishop,  who 
lias  the  forfeiture  of  all  deociands,  and  the  goods  of 
self-murderers,  which  he  is  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 
The  grand  almoner,  in  France,  is  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary,  and  has  the  superintendence  of 
hospitals.  Encyc. 
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ALO 

AL'MON-RY,  re.  [corrupted  into  ambry,  aumbry,  or 
aumcry.] 

The  place  where  the  almoner  resides,  or  where 
the  alms  are  distributed. 
AL'MoST,   adv.     [all  and  most.     The  Saxon  order  of 
"writing  was  thus:  "all  most  who  were  present." 
Sax.   Chron.  p.  225.     We  now  use  a  duplication, 
almost  all  who  were  present.] 
Nearly  ;  well  nigh  ;  for  the  greatest  part. 
Almost  thou  persuadest  mc  to  be  a  Christian.  — Acts  xxvi. 
ALMS,  (Amz,)  n.  pi.     [Sax.  almcs;  old  Eng.  almesse; 
Norm,   almoigncs  ;    Fr.   aumdnes ;   D.   aalmoes  ;   Sw. 
almosa;  Dan.  al-misse;  G.  almosen;  L.  eleemosyna;  Gr. 
cXcriiinavvn.    The  first  syllables  appear  to  be  from 
eXeeoi,  to  pity.] 

Any  thing  given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor, 
as  money,  food,  or  clothing,  otherwise  called  charity. 

A  lame  man  was  laid  daily  to  ask  an  alms.  —  Acts  iii. 
Cornelius  gave  much  alms  to  the  people. —  Acts  x. 

Tenure  by  free  alms,  or  frank-almoign,  in  England, 
is  that  by  which  the  possessor  is  bound  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  donor,  whether  dead  or  alive  ;  a 
tenure  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  in  England  held  their  lands,  as  do 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  many  ecclesiastical  and 
eleemosynary  establishments  at  this  day.  Land  thus 
held  was  free  from  all  rent  or  other  service.  Blaekstone. 

ALMS'-BASK-ET,  ALMS'-BOX,  ALMS'-CHEST. 
Vessels  appropriated  to  receive  alms. 

ALMS'-DeED,  re.  An  act  of  charity ;  a  charitable 
gift. 

ALMS'-FOLK,  (amz'fok,)  re.  Persons  supported  by 
alms.     [Nut  used.] 

ALMS'-GIV-ER,  n.    One  who  gives  to  the  poor. 

Bacon. 

ALMS'-GIV-ING,  n.    The  bestowment  of  charity. 

ALMS'-HOUSE,  re.  A  house  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  who  are  supported  by  the  public. 

In  England,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  houses  for 
supporting  the  poor  on  private  charitable  foundations. 

P.  Cyc. 

ALMS'-MAN,  re.     A  man  who  lives  by  alms.    Shale. 

ALMS'-MEN,  (  n.  pi.  Persons  supported  by  charity 

ALMS'-PiiO-PLE,  j      or  by  public  provision. 

AL'MU-€AN-TAR,  n.     [Arabic]     A  term  applied  to 
circles   of  the  sphere  parallel   to  the  horizon,  con- 
ceived to  pass  through  every  degree  of  the  meridian. 
%  Hutton. 

AL'MU  €AN-TAR'S  STAFF,  n.  An  instrument  of 
box  or  pear-tree,  having  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees, 
formerly  used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun,  about 
the  time  of  its  rising  or  setting,  to  find  the  amplitude 
and  the  variation  of  the  compass.   Encyc.   Chambers. 

AL-Mu'DE,  n.  A  wine  measure  in  Portugal,  of 
which  twenty-six  make  a  pipe.  Port.  Diet. 

AL'MUG,  )    n.    In    Scripture,   a  tree   or  wood   about 

AL'GUM,  (  which  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  The 
latest  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  word  denotes 
the  sandal-wood  of  the  East.  Kitto. 

The  Vulgate  translates  it  ligna  thyina,  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  wroughV-wood  ;  others,  ebony,  brazil,  or  pine  ; 
and  the  Rabbins  render  it  coral.  It  was  used  for 
musical  instruments,  staircases,  &c. 

The  thyinum  is  the  citron-tree,  from  Mauritania, 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  fragrance  and 
beauty.  The  almug,  almugim,  or  algumim,  or  simply 
gummim,  is  most  probably  a  gummy  wood,  and  per- 
haps may  be  the  shittim,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip, 
ture.     See  1  Kings  x.  11.  CalmcL     Encyc 

AL'NAGE,  re.  [Fr.  aulnage,  now  softened  into  au- 
nage;  L.  ulna;  Gr.  loXevri,  an  arm,  a  cubit ;  W.  elin  ; 
It.  uelen,  uile,  or  uilean,  an  elbow,  a  nook  or  corner. 
See  Ell.] 

A  measuring  by  the  ell. 

AL'NA-GER,  j  re.    A  measurer  by  the  ell ;  a  sworn 

AL'NA-GAR,  \  officer,  whose  duty  was  to  inspect 
and  measure  woolen  cloth,  and  fix  upon  it  a  seal. 
This  office  was  abolished  by  statute  11  and  12  Will. 
III.  No  duty  or  office  of  this  kind  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

AL'NIUHT,  (awl'nite,)  re.  A  cake  of  wax  with  the 
wick  in  the  midst.  Bacon. 

AL'OE,  (al'o,)  ii.  [L.  aloe' ;  Gr.  aXiiy  ;  Sp.  Port.  It.  Fr. 
aloe  ;  Heb.  pi.  O^VnN,  aloe-trees.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  order  Hexan- 
dria  Monogynia,  of  many  species ;  all  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  most  of  them  of  the  southern 
part  of  Africa. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  aloe  is  a  sym- 
bolic plant,  especially  in  Egypt ;  and  every  one  who 
returns  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  hangs  it  over 
his  street  door,  as  a  token  that  he  has  performed  the 
journey. 

In  Africa,  the  leaves  of  the  Guinea  aloe  are  made 
into  durable  topes.  Of  one  species  are  made  fishing- 
lines,  bow-strings,  stockings,  and  hammocks.  The 
leaves  of  another  species  hold  rain  water. 

AI.'olOS,  ».  In  medicine,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
aloe.  The  juice  is  collected  from  the  leaves,  which 
are  cut  and  put  in  a  tub,  and  when  a  large  quantity 
is  procured,  it  is  boiled  to  a  suitable  consistence  ;  or 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  till  all  the  fluid  part  is  ex- 
haled.    There  are  several  kinds  sold  in  the  shops  ; 


ALO 

as,  the  Socotrine  aloes  from  Socotora,  an  isle  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  ;  the   hepatic  or  common  Barbadoes 

aloes  ;  and  the  fetid  or  caballine  aloes. 

Aloes  is  a  stimulating  stomachic  purgative  ;  when 

taken  in  small  doses,  it  is  useful  for  people  of  a  lax 

habit  and  sedentary  life.  Encyc. 

AL'OES-WOOD,  n.     See  Agallochum. 
AL-O-ET'IG,  I  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  aloe  or  aloes ; 

AL-O-ET'IC-AL,  ]     partakingof  the  qualities  of  aloes. 
2.  Consisting  chiefly  of  aloes ;  having  aloes  as  a 

principal  ingredient ;  as,  an  aloetic  preparat'in. 
AL-O-ET'IC,  re.     A  medicine    consisting  chiefly   of 

aloes.  Quincy. 

A-LOFT',  adv.     [a  and  loft.    See  Loft  and  Luff.] 

1.  On  high;  in  the  air;  high  above  the  ground; 
as,  the  eagle  soars  aloft. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  in  the  top ;  at  the  mast 
head  ;  or  on  the  higher  yards  or  rigging.  Hence,  on 
the  upper  part,  as  of  a  building. 

A-Lo'Gl-ANS,  re.  pi.     [a  neg.  and  Xoyoc,  word.] 

In  church  history,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who 
denied  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Logos,  and  consequently 
rejected  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Buck.     Encyc. 

AL'O-GO-TRO-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  aXoyos,  unreasonable, 
and  Tf-oipr/,  nutrition.] 

A  disproportionate  nutrition  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  as  when  one  part  receives  more  or  less  nour- 
ishment and  growth  than  another.  Bailey. 
AL'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  riAs,  salt,  and  uavrcia,  div- 
ination.] 

Divination  by  salt.  Morin. 

AL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  <t  and  Xoyoc.] 

Unreasonableness ;  absurdity.  Brown. 

A-LoNE',  a.  [all  and  one  ;  Germ,  allein;  D.  alleen; 
Sw.  allena;  Dan.  allene.] 

1.  Single ;  solitary ;  without  the  presence  of 
another ;  applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone.  —  Gen.  ii. 
[This  adjective  follows  its  noun.] 

2.  It  is  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things, 
when  separate  from  others,  in  a  place  or  condition 
by  themselves ;  without  company. 

And  when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disci- 
ples. —  Mark  iv. 

3.  Only. 

Thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah.  —  Ps.  lxxxiii. 
This  sense  at  first  appears  to  be  adverbial,  hut 
really  is   not ;   whose  name,  single,  solitary,  without 
another,  is  Jehovah. 

To  let  alone,  is  to  suffer  to  rest ;  to  forbear  molesting 
or  meddling  with  ;  to  suffer  to  remain  in  its  present 
state.  Alone,  in  this  phrase,  is  an  adjective,  the 
word  to  which  it  refers  being  omitted  ;  let  me  alone  ; 
let  them  alone  ;  let  it  alone  ;  that  is,  suffer  it  to  be 
umnolested,  or  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  let  it  remain  by 

A-LoNE',  adv.    Separately  ;  by  itself.  [itself. 

A-LoNE'LY,  a.  or  adv.  Only ;  merely  ;  singly.  [Not 
used.]  Oowcr. 

A-L6NE'NESS,  n.  That  state  which  belongs  to  no 
other.     [Not  used.]  Montague. 

A-LONG',  adv.  [Sax.  and-lang  or  ond-lang ;  Fr.  au 
long,  le  long.  See  Long.  The  Saxons  always  pre- 
fixed and  or  and,  and  the  sense  seems  to  be,  by  the 
length,  or  opposite  the  length,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  length.] 

1.  By  the  length  ;  lengthwise  ;  in  a  line  with  the 
length  ;  as,  the  troops  marched  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  along  the  highway.      1  Sam.  vi. 

2.  Onward  ;  in  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive  mo- 
tion ;  as,  a  meteor  glides  along  the  sky  ;  let  us  walk 
along. 

All  along,  signifies  the  whole  length  ;  through  the 
whole  distance  ;  in  the  whole  way  or  length. 

Ishmael  went  forth,  weeping  all  along  as  he  went. — Jer.  xli. 
1  Sam.  xxviii. 

Along  with,  signifies  in  company  ;  joined  with  ;  as, 
go  along  with  us.     Sometimes  with  is  omitted. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along.  Pope. 

Along  side,  in  seamen's  language,  that  is,  by  the 
length  or  in  a  line  with  the  side,  signifies  side  by 
side,  as  by  another  ship,  or  by  the  side  of  a  wharf 

Along  shore,  is  by  the  shore  or  coast,  lengthwise, 
and  near  the  shore. 

Lying  along,  is  lying  on  the  side,  or  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

A-LONGST',  adv.    Along ;  through  or  by  the  length. 

[Obs.]  Knolles. 

A-LOOF',  adv.  [probably  from  the  root  of  leave,  to 
depart.] 

1.  At  a  distance,  but  within  view,  or  at  a  small 
distance,  in  a  literal  sense;  as,  to  stand  aloof. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  not  concerned  in  a  design  ; 
declining  to  take  any  share,  implying  circumspec- 
tion ;  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  point,  or  matter 
in  debate. 

A-LOOF'NESS,  re.    The  keeping  at  a  distance. 

Coleridge. 
AL'O-PE-CY,  re.     [Gr.  «X  "truf,  a  fox,  whose  urine  is 
saitl  to  occasion  baldness.] 

A  disease,  called  the  fox-evil  or  scarf,  which  is  a 
falling  oft'  of  the  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
Quincy.     Encyc.     Bailey. 


ALR 

A-LOUD',  adv.  [a  and  loud;  Sax.  gehlyd,  clamor. 
See  Loud.]  Loudly;  with  a  loud  voice,  or  great 
noise. 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not.  —  Isa.  lviii. 

A-LoW,  adv.  In  a  low  place,  or  a  lower  part ;  op- 
posed to  aloft  Dryden. 

ALP,  re.  I  [Q.u.  Gr.  aXoioc,  white  ;  L.  albus.     The  ' 

ALPS,  n.  pi.  \  Celts  called  all  high  mountains  alpes  or 
olbc.  Cluver.  Thucydides  mentions  a  castle,  in  the 
territory  of  Argos,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  called 
Olpas  or  Olp.  Lib.  3,  Ca.  105.  Pelloutier,  Hist,  des 
Celtes,  Liv.  1.  15.  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
aXtdoc,  white,  is  therefore  doubtful.  In  fj.  or  Gaelic, 
ailp  is  a  huge  mass  or  lump.] 

A  high  mountain.  The  name,  it  is  supposed,  was 
originally  given  to  mountains  whose  tops  were  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  hence  appropriately  applied  to 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  so  that  by  Alps  is 
generally  understood  the  latter  mountains.  But 
geographers  apply  the  name  to  any  high  mountains. 

Pinkerton. 

AL-PAC'A,  re.  An  animal  of  Peru,  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  more  particularly  for  its  wool  ;  the 
Camelus  Paco  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  PacOs  of  Pennant. 

AL'PIIA,  n.     [Heb.  tyi^N,  an  ox  or  leader.] 

The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  answering 
to  A,  and  used  to  denote  first  or  beginning. 
I  anj  Alpha  and  Omega.  —  Rev.  i. 
As  a  numeral,  it  stands  for  one.    It  was  formerly 
used  also  to  denote  chief;  as,  Plato  was  the  Alpha  of 
the  wits. 

AL'PHA-BET,  n.     [Gr.  aUa  and  Bnra,  A  and  B.] 
The  letters  of  a  language  arranged  in  the  cus- 
tomary order ;  the  series  of  letters  which  form  the 
elements  of  speech. 

AL'PHA-BET,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  the  order  of  an 
alphabet ;  to  form  an  alphabet  in  a  book,  or  desig- 
nate the  leaves  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

AL-PHA-BET-A'RI-AN,  re.  A  learner  while  in  the 
A,  B,  C. 

AL-PHA-BET'IC,  )  a.     1.  In  the  order  of  an  al- 

AL-PHA-BET'IC-AL,  \  phabet,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  letters  as  customarily  arranged  ;  as,  an  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  or  series. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  alphabet;  as, an  alphabetical 
language. 

3.  Expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  as, 
alphabetic  writing. 

AI.-PHA-BET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  alphabetical 
manner  ;  in  the  customary  order  of  the  letters. 

AL-PllE'NIX,  n.     [al  and  pha-nix.] 

White  bailey  sugar,  used  for  colds.  It  is  common 
sugar  boiled  till  it  will  easily  crack ;  then  poured 
upon  an  oiled  marble  table,  and  molded  into  various 
figures.  Encyc. 

AL'PHEST,  re.  A  small  fish,  having  a  purple  back 
and  belly,  with  yellow  sides,  a  smooth  mouth,  and 
thick,  fleshy  lips ;  always  caught  near  the  shore  or 
among  rocks.    Labrus  Cintedus  Linn. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

AL-PHIT'0-MAN-CY,n.    Divination  by  barley-meal. 

Kuowles. 

AL-PHON'SIN,  re.  A  surgical  instrument  for  extract- 
ing bullets  from  wounds,  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Alphonsus  Ferrier  of  Naples.  It  consists  of  three 
branches,  which  close  by  a  ring,  and  open  when  it  is 
drawn  back.  Encyc. 

AL-PHON'SIN  Ta'BLES,  n.  Astronomical  tables 
which  were  published  in  1252,  under  the  patronage 
of  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  P.  Cyc. 

AL'PHUS,  re.     [Gr.  a,W.-.c,  white.] 

That  species  of  leprosy  called  vitiligo,  in  which 
the  skin  is  rough,  with  white  spots.  Quincy. 

AL'PI-GE.N'E,  a.  Produced  or  growing  in  Alpine 
regions. 

AL'PINE,  (Ine  or  in,)  a.     [L.  alpinus,  from  Alpes.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Alps,  or  to  any  lofty  moun- 
tain ;  very  high  ;  elevated.  Milton.     Thomson. 

2.  Growing  on  high  mountains  ;  as,  alpine  plants. 
The  alpine  strawberry,  is  a  kind  of  strawberry  grow- 
ing on  lofty  hills.  Mason,  Supp. 

AL'PISTE, )  n.    The  seed  of  a  species  of  canary  grass, 

AL'PI-A,  \  (Phalaris,)  a  small  seed  used  for  feed- 
ing birds.  Encyc. 

AL'CiUI-ER,  re.  A  measure  in  Portugal  for  dry  things, 
as  well  as  liquids,  containing  half  an  almude,  or 
about  two  gallons.     It  is  called  also  cantar. 

Port.  Diet. 

AL'QUI-FOU,  (al'ke-foo,)  >t.  A  sort  of  lead  ore, 
[galena,]  which,  when  broken,  looks  like  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  England  ; 
used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  varnish  to  their 
wares,  and  called  poller's  ore.  A  small  mixture  of 
manganese  gives  it  a  blackish  hue.     .  Encyc. 

AL-READ'Y,  (al-red'dy,)  adv.  [all  and  ready.  See 
Ready.] 

Literally,  a  state  of  complete  preparation  ;  but,  by 
an  easy  deflection,  the  sense  is,  at  this  time,  or  at  a 
specified  time. 

Elits  is  come  already.  —  M:\tl.  xvii. 
Joseph  was  in  Bgypt  already.  —  F.xod.  .. 

It  has  reference  to  past  time,  but  may  he  used  for 
a  future  past ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive,  the  business 
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will  be  already  completed,  or  will  have  been   com- 
pleted already. 
AL'SO,  adv.    [all  and  so     Sax.  cal  and  swa ;  cal,  all, 
the  whole,  and  swa,  so.] 

Likewise  ;  in  like  manner. 

Where  your  treasure  b,  there  will  your  hearts  be  also.  —  Mutt. 

ALT,      )  a.     [It.,  from  L.  altus,  high  ;  Celt,  alt,  ailt, 

AL'TO,  \      a  high  place ;  Heb.  n^p,  upper,  Vy,  High.] 

In  music,  a  term  applied  to  high  notes  in  the  scale. 

In    sculpture,   alto-relievo,  high   relief,  is  when    the 

figures  project  half  or  more,  without  being  entirely 

detached  from  the  ground.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

AL-TA'I€,  or  AL-Ta'IAN,  a.  [Tart,  alatau,  perhaps 
al-tag,  high  mountain.     Tooke,  1,  121.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Altai,  a  vast  ridge  of  mountains 
extending,  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Asia,  and  forming  a  boundary  between 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions. 

Pinkcrton.     Encyc. 

AL'TAR,  n*  [L.  altare,  probably  from  the  same  root 

"  as  altus,  high  ;  Celt,  alt,  a  high  place.] 

*1.  A  mount ;  a  table  or  elevated  place,  on  which 
sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  to  some  deity. 
Altars  were  originally  made  of  turf,  afterward  of 
stone,  wood,  or  horn  ;  some  were  round,  others 
square,  others  triangular.  They  differed  also  in 
height,  but  all  faced  the  east.  The  principal  altars 
of  the  Jews  were  the  altar  of  incense,  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  of  show-bread ;  all  of  shittim  wood,  and 
covered  with  gold  or  brass.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Episcopal  churches,  the  communion  table; 
am'>  figuratively,  a  church  ;  a  place  of  worship. 

3.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  altar  of  Chris- 
tians, he  being  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin. 

t  to  eat,  who  serve 

AL'TAR-CLOTH,  n.  A  cloth  to  lay  upon  an  altar  in 
churches. 

AL'TAR-FIRE,  n.    Fire  on  an  altar. 

AL'TAR-PIKCE,  n.  1.  A  painting  placed  over  the 
altar  in  a  church.  Warton. 

2.  The  entire  decoration  of  an  altar  taken  collect- 
ively. Owilt. 

AL'TAR-WISE,  adv.  Placed  in  the  manner  of  an 
altar.  Howell. 

AL'TAR-AGE,  n.  The  profits  arising  to  priests  from 
oblations,  or  on  account  of  the  altar.  Also,  in  law, 
altars  erected  in  virtue  of  donations,  before  the 
Reformation,  within  a  parochial  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  singing  a  mass  for  deceased  friends.  Encyc. 

AL'TAR-ISTL         )  n.      In  old  laws,  an   appellation 

AL'TAR-THaNE,  )  given  to  the  priest  to  whom 
the  altarage  belonged  ;  also,  a  chaplain.  Cyc. 

AL'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  altcrer ;  Sp.  alterar;  It.  alterare; 
from  L.  alter,  another.  See  Alien.  Alter  is  supposed 
to  be  a  contraction  of  uWonppos,  alienus,  of  a\Xoc 
and  trzpoc.] 

1.  To  make  some  change  in  ;  to  make  different  in 
some  particular  ;  to  vary  in  some  degree,  without  an 
entire  change. 

My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  has  gone 
out  of  my  lips. — Ps.  lxxxix. 

2.  To  change  entirely  or  materially ;  as,  to  alter 
an  opinion.  In  general,  to  alter  is  to  change  par- 
tially ;  to  change  is  more  generally  to  substitute  one 
thing  for  another,  or  to  make  a  material  difference 
in  a  thing. 

AL'TER,  v.  i.    To  become,  in  some  respects,  different ; 
to  vary  ;  as,  the  weather  alters  almost  daily. 
The  law  which  alteretli  not.  —  Dan.  vi. 

AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration. 

AL'TER-A-BLE,  o.  That  may  become  different; 
that  may  vary. 

AL'TER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting 
alteration  ;  variableness. 

AL'TER-A-RLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  may  be  al- 
tered, or  varied. 

AL'TER-AGE,  n.     [from  alo,  to  feed.] 

The  breeding,  nourishing,  or  fostering  of  a  child. 
Sir  J.  Dnvies.     But  this  is  not  an  English  word. 

AL'TER-ANT,  a.     Altering  ;  gradually  changing. 

AL'TUR-ANT,  n.  A  medicine  which  gradually  cor- 
rects the  state  of  the  body,  and  changes  it  from  a 
diseased  to  a  healthy  condition  ;  an  alterative. 

AL-TER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  alteration 

The  act  of  making  different,  or  of  varying  in  some 
particular  ;  an  altering  or  partial  change  ;  also,  the 
change  made,  or  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  qualities 
not  essential  to  the  form  or  nature  of  a  thing.  Thus 
a  cold  substance  suffers  an  alteration  when  it  be- 
comes hot. 

AL'TER-A-TIVE,  a.  Causing  alteration  ;  having  the 
power  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body, 
without  sensible  evacuations. 

AL'TER-A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  gradually 
induces  a  change  in  the  habit  or  constitution,  and 
restores  healthy  functions  without  sensible  evacua- 
tions. This  word  is  more  generally  used  than 
aUcrant. 

AL'TER-CATE,  v.  i.  [L.  altercor,  altcrco,  from  alter, 
another.] 


ALT 

To  contend  in  words;  to  dispute  with  zeal,  heat, 
or  anger  ;  to  wrangle. 
AL-TER-€a'TION,  ?t.t  [L.  altercatio.] 

Warm  contention  in  words  ;   dispute  carried  on 
with  heat  or  anger  ;  controversy  ;  wrangle. 
AL'TERN,  a.     [L.  altcrnus,  of  alter,  another.] 

1.  Acting  by  turns  ;  one  succeeding  another ;  al- 
ternate, which  is  the  word  generally  used. 

2.  In  crystallography,  exhibiting,  on  two  parts,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  part,  faces  which  alternate  among 
themselves,  but  which,  when  the  two  parts  are  com- 
pared, correspond  with  each  other.  Cleaocland. 

Altem-basc,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  term  used  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  true  base.  Thus  in  oblique  trian- 
gles, the  true  base  is  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  then 
the  difference  of  the  sides  is  the  altern-base  ;  or  the 
true  base  is  the  difference  of  the  sides,  and  then  the 
sum  of  the  sides  is  the  nltem-base.  Encyc. 

AL-TERN' A-CY,  n.  Performance  or  actions  by 
turns.     [Little  used.] 

AL-TERN' AL,  a.     Alternative.     [Little  used.] 

AL-TERN' AL-LY,  adv.    By  turns.    [Little  used.]  May. 

AL-TERN' ANT,  a.  A  term  applied  in  geology  when 
a  rock  is  composed  of  alternating  layers. 

AL-TERN' ATE,  a.*  [L.  alternants.] 

1.  Being  by  turns  ;  one  following  the  other  in 
succession  of  time  or  place ;  hence,  reciprocal. 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise.  Pope. 

2.  In  botany,  parts  are  alternate,  when  they  arise 
at  nearly  regular  distances  from  each  other  around 
an  axis,  and  not  from  the  same  plane.  Lindley. 

Alternate  alligation.     See  Alligation. 
*  Alternate   angles;  in  geometry,  the  interna]  angles 
made  by  two  lines  with  a  third,  on  opposite  sides  of 
it.    If  the  two  lines  are  parallel,  the  alternate  angles 
are  equal.  P    Cyc. 

In  heraldry,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the 
second  and  third,  are  usually  of  the  same  nature, 
and  are  called  alternate  quarters. 

AL-TERN' ATE,  n.  1.  That  which  happens  by  turns 
with  something  else  ;  vicissitude.  Prior. 

2.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  a  substitute  or 
second  ;  one  designated  to  take  the  place  of  another 
in  performing  some  duty,  in  case  of  failure. 

AL'TERN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  alterno.  See  Alter.  With 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  the  participle 
alternating  can  hardly  be  pronounced.] 

To  perform  by  turns,  or  in  succession  ;  to  cause  to 
succeed  by  turns ;  to  change  one  thing  for  another 
reciprocally  ;  as,  God  alternates  good  and  evil. 

AL'TERN-ATE,  v.  i.     To  happen  or  to  act  by  turns ; 
as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate  with  each  other. 
2.  To  follow  reciprocally  in  place. 
Different  species  alternating  with  each  other.  Kirwan. 

AL-TERN'ATE-LY,  adv.  In  reciprocal  succession  ; 
by  turns,  so  that  each  is  succeeded  by  that  which  it 
succeeds  ;  as  night  follows  day  and  day  follows  night. 

AL-TERN'  ATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alter- 
nate, or  of  following  in  succession. 

AL'TERN-A-TING,  ppr.  Performing  or  following  by 
turns. 

AL-TERN-A'TION,  n.  The  reciprocal  succession  of 
things,  in  time  or  place  ;  the  act  of  following  and 
being  followed  in  succession  ;  as,  we  observe  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  cold  and  heat,  summer 
and  winter. 

2.  The  different  changes  or  alterations  of  orders 
in  numbers.  Thus,  if  it  is  required  to  know  how 
many  changes  can  be  rung  on  six  bells,  multiply  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  6,  continually  into  one  another, 
and  the  last  product  is  the  number  required.  This  is 
also  called  permutation. 

3.  The  answer  of  the  congregation  speaking  alter- 
nately with  the  minister. 

4.  Alternate  performance,  in  the  choral  sense. 

Mason. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  alternatif.] 
Offering  a  choice  of  two  things. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  may  be  chosen  or 
omitted  ;  a  choice  of  two  things,  so  that  if  one  is 
taken,  the  other  must  be  left.  Thus,  when  two 
things  offer  a  choice  of  one  only,  the  two  tilings  are 
called  alternatives.  In  strictness,  then,  the  word 
can  not  be  applied  to  more  than  two  things,  and 
when  one  thing  only  is  offered  for  choice,  it  is  said 
there  is  no  alternative. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground. 

Cranch. 

AL-TERN'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  al- 
ternatives ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  the  choice  of 
one  out  of  two  things. 

AL-TERN' A-TI VE-NESS,  ».  The  quality  or  state  of 
beting  alternative. 

AL-TERN'I-TY,  n.    Succession  by  turns ;  alternation. 

AL-THE'A,  n.  [Gr.  aXdaia,  from  aAtfw,  or  aXiiateo), 
to  heal.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  order  Mono- 
delphia  Polyandria,  of  several  species.  The  com- 
mon species  is  called,  in  English,  marsh-wallow.  It 
has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stalk,  rising  four 
or  five  feet.  It  abounds  with  mucilage,  and  is  used 
as  an  emollient. 

AL-THotJGHJt(al-tho',)  obs.  verb,  or  used  only  in  the 


ALU 

imperative,  [all  and  though ;  from  Sat.  thah  or  Uieah; 
Ir.  daighim,  to  give  ;  Ger.  doch  ;  T).  dog ;  Sw  dock 
and  dnda  ;  Dan.  dog,  though.     See  Though.] 

Grant  all  this  ;  be  it  so  ;  allow  all ;  suppose  that ; 
admit  all  that;  as,  "although  the  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom."  Hah.  iii.  That  is,  grant,  admit,  or  sup- 
pose what  follows  —  "the  fig-tree  shall  not  blos- 
som." R  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  admits  after  it 
the  definitive  that  —  although  that  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossom  ;  but  this  use  of  the  verb  has  been  long 
obsolete.  The  word  may  be  defined  by  notwithstand- 
ing, non  obstante ;  as  not  opposing  may  be  equivalent 
to  admitting  or  supposing. 

AL-TIL'O-aUENCE,  n.     [L.  alius,  high,  and  loquor, 
loquens,  speaking.] 
Lofty  speech  ;  pojnpous  language. 

AL-TIL'O-UUENT,  a.    High  sounding ;  pompous. 

Ashe. 

AL-TIM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  altus,  high,  and  Gr.  pcrpuu, 
measure.    See  Measure  and  Mode.] 

An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  geometrically, 
as  a  quadrant. 

AL-TIM'E  TRY",  n.  The  art  of  ascertaining  altitudes 
by  taking  angles  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  by 
trigonometrical  calculations,  without  actual  men- 
suration. 

AL'TIN,  n.  A  money  of  account  in  Russia,  value 
three  kopecks,  or  about  three  cents;  also,  a  lake  in 
Siberia,  ninety,  miles  in  length.  Tooke.     Encyc, 

AL-TINC'AR,  n.  A  species  of  factitious  salt  or  pow- 
der, used  in  the  fusion  and  purification  of  metals, 
prepared  in  various  ways.     [SeeTiNCAL.]    Encyc. 

AL-TIS'O-NANT,  (  a.     [L.  altus,   high,  and  sowms, 

AL-TIS'O-NOUS,  j      sounding;  sonus,  sound.] 
High  sounding  ;  lofty  or  pompous,  as  language. 

Evelyn. 

AL'TI-TuDE,  n.  [L.  altitudo,  of  altus,  high,  and  a 
common  termination,  denoting  state,  condition,  or 
manner.] 

1.  Space  extended  upward ;  height ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  object  above  its  foundation  ;  as,  the  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain,  or  column  ;  or  the  elevation  of 
an  object  or  place  above  the  surface  on  which  we 
stand,  or  above  the  earth  ;  as,  the  altitude  of  a  cloud 
or  meteor;  or  the  elevation  of  one  object  above 
another,  as  of  a  bird  above  the  top  of  a  tree. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or 
other  celestial  object,  above  the  horizon  ;  marked  by 
the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  such 
point  and  the  horizon.  This  is  either  true  or  ap- 
parent altitude  ;  true,  when  taken  from  the  rational 
or  real  horizon  ;  apparent,  when  taken  from  the  sen-  I 
sible  or  apparent  horizon. 

3.  Figuratively,  high  degree  ;  superior  excellence  , 
highest  point  of  excellence. 

He  is  proud  to  the  altitude  of  liis  virtue.  Shak. 

The  altitude  of  the  eye,  in  perspective,  is  a  right 
line  let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geo- 
metrical plane.  Encyc. 

Meridian  altitude,  is  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between 
the  horizon  and  tiny  point,  or  the  center  of  any  ob- 
ject, on  the  meridian. 
AL-TIV'O-LANT,   a.      [L.  altus,  high,  and  volans, 
Hying.] 

Flying  high. 
AL'TO,  [It.,  from  L.  altus.]     High. 

In  music.     1.  See  Alt. 

2.  The  counter-tenor  part,  or  that  between  the 
tenor  and  treble. 

3.  The  tenor  violin. 

Alto  et  Basso  ;  high  and  low  ;  in  old  law,  terms  used 
to  signify  a  submission  of  all  differences  of  every 
kind  to  arbitration. 
AL'TO-CLEF,  n.    The  counter-tenor  clef,  or  the  C 

clef,  placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  staff. 
AVTO-OC-TJi'vo,  [It.]     An  octave  higher. 
AL'TO-RE-LIE'VO,  [It.] 

High  relief,   in   sculpture,   is   the    projection   of  a 
figure,   half   or  more,   without  being  entirely   de- 
tached. Cyc. 
AL<  TO-RLPIEWO,  [It.] 

The  tenor  of  the  great  chorus,  which  sings  and 
plays  only  in  particular  places.  Encyc. 

AL'TO-PT-O-IJl,  [It.]     A  small  tenor  viol. 
AUTO-Vl-O-L'tiNO,  [It.]     A  small  tenor  violin. 
AL-TO-GETH'ER,   adv.  [all  and  together      See  To- 
gether.] 
Wholly  ;  entirely  ;  completely  ;  without  exception. 
Every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  —  Psal.  xxxix. 
AL'U-DEL,  n.  [a  and  lutum,  without  lute.     Lunicr.] 
In    chemistry,  aludels    are  earthen   pots   without 
bottoms,  that  they  may  be  exactly   fitted  into  each 
other,  and  used  in  sublimations.     At  tftJ.  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  a  pot  containing  the  mattsr  to  be  sub- 
limed, and  tit  the  top  a  head  to  receive  IPra  volatile 
matter.  Quincy-     Encyc. 

AL'U.M,  n.     [L.  uhunrn.] 

A  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  1  h's  sub- 
stance is  white,  transparent,  and  very  nailingenl ; 
but  seldom  found  pure  or  crystallized. '  Ttii:'  salt  is 
usually  prepared  by  roasting  and  lixiviating  certain 
schists  containing  pyrites,  and  to  the  lye  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  potassa ;  the  salt  is  then  obtained 
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by  crystallization.  Alum  is  of  great  use  in  medicine 
and  the  arts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent ;  internally,  in  hemoptoe,  dianilea,  and  dysen- 
tery ;  externally,  as  a  styptic  applied  to  bleeding 
vessels,  and  as  an  escharotic.  In  the  arts,  it  is  used 
in  dyeing,  to  fix  colors  ;  in  making  candles,  for  hard- 
ening the  tallow  ;  in  tanning,  for  restoring  the  cohe- 
sion of  skins.  Encyc.     Fourcroy. 

Ai'UM,  v.  t.  In  dyeing,  to  impregnate  or  steep  in  a 
solution  of  alum.  Ure. 

AL'UM-EARTH,  n.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color,  a  dull  luster,  and  rather  soft  con- 
sistence, chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina ;  an  impure  earthy  variety  of  lignite.       Ure. 

A-LO'MI-NA,  j  n.    One  of  the  earths,  consisting  of 

AL'IJ-MINE,  \  the  metal  aluminum  and  oxygen. 
It  is  the  characterizing  ingredient  in  common  clay, 
and  is  sometimes  called  pure  clay.  When  moistened 
with  water,  it  forms  a  plastic  mass.  Dana. 

A-LU-MIN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  or  affording 
alum. 

A-Lu'MIN-I-FORM,  o.    Having  the  form  of  alumina. 

Clmptal. 

A-Lu'MIN-ITE,  n.  Subsulphate  of  alumina  ;  a  min- 
eral that  occurs  in  small  roundish  or  reniform  masses. 
Its  color  is  snow  white  or  yellowish  white. 

Jlikin.    Jameson.     Cleavcland. 

A-Lu'MtN-OUS,«.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  alum. 

A-Ltj'MIN-UM,  ?i.  The  name  given  to  the  metallic 
base  of  alumina. 

AL'UiM-ISH,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  alum;  some- 
what resembling  alum. 

A-LUM'NUS,  n. :  pi.  Alumni.  [L.,  from  alo,  to 
nourish.]  A  pupil ;  one  educated  at  a  seminary  is 
called  an  alumnus  of  that  institution. 

AL'UIU-SLATE,  n.  A  variety  of  shale  or  clay  slate, 
containing  iron  pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  alum,  which  often  efflo- 
resces on  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

AL'UiM-SToNE,  n.  The  silicious  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash.  Cleavcland. 

A-LO'TA,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  leather-stone,  soft,  pli- 
able, and  not  laminated.  Quincy. 

AL-U-Ta'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  alula.] 
Of  apale  brown  color. 

AL-tJ-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  aluta,  tanned  leather.] 
The  tanning  or  dressing  of  leather. 

AI/VE-A-RY,  71.  [L.  alocarium,  alvcare,  a  bee-hive, 
from  alvus,  the  belly.] 

1.  A  bee-hive.  Barret. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  hollow  of  the  external  ear,  or 
bottom  of  the  concha.  Quincy. 

AL'VE-O-LAR,       )  a.     [L.  alveolus,  a  socket,  from  oi- 
AL'VE-O-LA-RY,  \      veus,  a  hollow  vessel.] 

Containing  sockets,  hollow  cells,  or  pits  ;  pertain- 
ing to  sockets.  Jlnatomy. 

The   alveolar  processes,   are    the  processes  of  the 
maxillary  bones,  containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
AL'VE-O-LATE,  a.      [L.    alocolatus,  from   alveus,   a 
hollow  vessel.J 
Deeply  pitted,  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey-comb. 
AL'VE-OLE,      )         rT       ..  „      e   .         ,         [Martyn. 
AL-VK'O-LlJS,  ,  "•    [L-.  dun.  of  afoeus.]         L         J 

1.  A  cell  in  a  honey-comb. 

2.  The  socket  in  the  jaw,  in  which  a  tooth  is  fixed. 

3.  A  sea  fossil,  of  a  conic  figure,  composed  of  a 
number  of  hemispherical  portions,  like  bee-hives, 
joined  by  a  pips  of  communication.  Encyc. 

4.  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  one  of  the  hem- 
ispherical portions  of  the  above  fossil. 

j    AJ/VE-O-LTTK, //.     [h.  alveolus,  and  Gr.  XtBo;.] 

in  n.iiurul  history,  a  genus  of  stony  polypiers,  or 
coral  zoophytes,  formed  by  numerous  concentric 
layers  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  each  composed  of 
little  cells  ;  the  same  as  the  alveolus. 

Diet.  Hist.  JVat. 
AL'VINE,  a.  [from  alvus,  the  belly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly  or  intestines;,  as, 
alvinc  discharges.  Darwin. 

AL-WAR'GIUM,  n.     The  spotted   plover,    Charadrius 

Apricarius.  Pennant. 

AL'WAY,     (  adv.   [all  and    way;    Sax.  eal  and  weg, 
(VL'U'a  YS,  j      way  ;  properly,  a  going,  at  all  goings  ; 
hence,  at  all  times.] 

1.  Perpetually;  throughout  all  time;  as,  God  is 
always  the  same. 

2.  Continually  ;  without  variation. 

1  do  alioajy  those  things  wliicli    please  him.  —  John  viii.     Matt. 

3.  Continually  or  constantly  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod, or  regularly  at  stated  intervals. 

MephibQsheth  shall  eat  bread  altcay  at  my  table.  —  2  Sam.  ix. 

4.  At  all  convenient  times  ;  regularly. 

Cornelius  prayed  to  Goil  aticay.  —  Acts  x.    Luke  xviii.     Kpli.  vi. 

Mway  is  now  seldom  used.  The  application  of 
this  compound  to  time  proceeds  from  the  primary 
sense  of  way,  which  is  a  going  or  passing ;  hence, 
continuation*' 
A.  M.  stand  for  arlinm  mngistrr,  master  of  arts,  the 
second  degree  given  by  universities  and  colleges  ; 
called,  in  some  countries,  doctor  of  philosophy.  In 
America,  this  degree  is  conferred,  without  examina- 
tion, on  bachelors  of  three  years'  standing. 


AMA 

A.  M.  stand  also  for  anno  mundi,  in  the  year  of  the 

world. 
AM,  the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  indicative 

mode,  present  tense.     Sax.  com;  Gr.  eiut  ,•  Goth,  im; 

Pers.  am. 

I  AM  that  I  AM.  —Ex.  Ui. 

A'MA,     I  n.     [D.  aam,  a  vessel.]     In  church  affairs,  a 
Ha'MA,  j      vessel  to  contain  wine  for  the  eucharist. 

Encyc. 
a'MA,  n.    A  wine  measure,  as  a  cask,  a  pipe,  &c. 
AM-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  amabilis,  from  amo,  to  love.] 
Loveliness;  the  power  of  pleasing,  or  rather  the 
combination   of  agreeable  qualities  which  win  the 
affections.  Taylor. 

AM'A-DOT,  it.     A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

AM'A-DOU,  7i.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  the  Boletus  ignia- 
rius,  found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees,  called  spunk 
and  Oerman  tinder.  Ure. 

This   is   written   also   amadow,   and    called    black 
match,  and  pyroteehnical  sponge,  on  account  of  its  in- 
flammability. Cyc. 
A-MAIN',  adv.      [Sax.  a  and  mcEgn,  force,   strength. 
See  May,  Might.] 

With  force,  strength,  or  violence  ;  violently  ;  fu- 
riously ;  suddenly  ;  at  once. 

What  when  we  fled  amain.  Milton. 

Let    go    amain,    in    seamen's   language,   or  strike 
amain,  is  to  let  fall  or  lower  at  once.        Mar.  Diet. 
A-MAL'GAM,  n.     [Gr.   u<i\a)  pa,   from    uaXaoaio,  to 
soften.     Its  usual  derivation  is  certainly  erroneous.] 

1.  A  compound  of  mercury  or  quicksilver  with 
another  metal ;  any  metallic  alloy,  of  which  mercury 
forms  an  essential  constituent  part.  Cyc. 

2.  A  mixture  or  compound  of  different  things. 

Burke. 

A-MAL'GAM-aTE,  tj.  t.  To  compound  quicksilver 
with  another  metal.     Gregory  uses  amalgamize. 

2.  To  mix  different  things,  to  make  a  compound  ; 
to  unite. 

A-MAL'GAM-aTE,  tj.  !.  To  unite  in  an  amalgam  ; 
to  blend. 

A-MAL'GAM-A-TED,  pp.  Compounded  with  quick- 
silver ;  blended. 

A-MAL'GAM-A-TING,  ppr.  Compounding  quick- 
silver with  another  metal  ;  blending. 

A-MAL-GAM-A'TION,   n.     The  act  or   operation  of 

compounding  mercury  with  another  metal ;  applied 

particularly   to  the  process   of  separating  gold  and 

silver  from  their  ores  by  means  of  mercury.      Ure. 

2.  The  mixing  or  blending  of  different  things. 

A-MAN'DO-LA,  n.  A  green  marble,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  honey-comb,  and  containing  white 
spots;  of  100  parts,  76  are  mild  calcareous  earth,  20 
schist,  and  2  iron.  The  cellular  appearance  proceeds 
from  the  schist.  Kirwan.    Nicholson. 

A-MAN-IJ-EN'SIS,  n.     [L.,  from  manus,  hand.] 

A  person  whose  employment  is  to  write  what 
another  dictates,  or  to  copy  what  another  has 
written. 

AM'A-RANTH,  77.    A  color  inclining  to  purple.  Ci/c. 

AM'A-RANTH,  )  n.     [Gr.  auapaiiTOS,   of  a   neg. 

AM-A-RANTH'US,  (  and  papaivco,  to  decay;  so 
called,  it  is  said,  because  its  flowers,  when  cropped, 
do  not  soon  wither.] 

1.  Flower-gentle  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  spe- 
cies. Of  these  the  three  colored  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
variegated  leaves.  Encyc. 

2.  In  poetry,  an  imaginary  flower  that  never  fades. 

Milton. 
AM-A-RANTH'INE,  a.    Belonging  to  amaranth  ;  con- 
sisting of,  containing,  or  resembling  amaranth. 
A-MAR'I-TuDE,  7t.     [L.  amaritudo,  from  amarus,  bit- 
ter ;  from  Heb.  10  bitter.] 
Bitterness.     [JVot  much  used.] 
AM-A-RYL'LIS,  n.     [The  name  of  a  country  girl  in 
Theocritus  and  Virgil.] 

In  botany,  lily  asphodel,  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants 
of  several  species,  which  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Encyc. 

A-MASS',  77.  t.  [Fr.  amusser ;  It.  ammassare  ;  L.  viassa, 
a  heap  or  lump;  Gr.  puga.     See  Mass.] 

1.  To  collect  into  a  heap  ;  to  gather  a  great  quan- 
tity ;  to  accumulate  ;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure. 

2.  To  collect  in  great  numbers ;  to  add  many 
things  together  ;  as,  to  amass  words  or  phrases. 

A-MASS',  n.  An  assemblage, "heap,  or  accumulation. 
[This  is  superseded  by  Mass.1 

A-MXSS'£D,  (a-m'ast',)  pp.  Collected  in  a  heap,  or 
in  a  great  quantity  or  number;  accumulated. 

A-MaSS'ING,  ppr.  Collecting  in  a  heap,  or  in  a  large 
quantity  or  number. 

A-MASS'MENT,  n.  A  heap  collected ;  a  large  quan- 
tity or  number  brought  together  ;  an  accumulation. 

A-MaTE', v.  i.  [See  Mate.]  To  accompany;  also, 
to  terrify,  to  perplex.     [jYoi  used.] 

AM-A-TliOR',  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  amator,  a  lover,  from 
amo,  to  love.] 

A  person  attached  to  a  particular  pursuit,  study,  or 
science,  as  to  music  or  painting;  one  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  arts.  More  particularly,  one  who  cul- 
tivates any  study  or  art,  from  taste"  or  attachment, 
without  pursuing  it  professionally.  Burke. 


AMB 

AM' A-TI VE-NESS,  n.  In  phrenology,  an  organ  which 
is  supposed  to  influence  sexual  desire  ;  propensity  to 
love. 

AM-A-To'RI-AL,  )  a.      [L.   amatorius,   from   amo,  to 

AM'A-TO-RY,        j      love.] 

1.  Relating  to  love  ;  as,  amatorial  verses ;  causing 
love  ;  as,  amatory  potions  ;  produced  by  sexual  inter- 
course ;  as,  amatorial  progeny.  Darwin. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  oblique  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  from  their  use  in  ogling. 

AM-A-TO'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  amatorial  manner  ; 
by  way  of  love.  Darwin. 

AM-A-TO'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  love  ;  as,  amato- 
rian  odes.  Johnson. 

AM-A-To'RI-OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  love.      Milton. 

AM-AUR-6'SIS,  7i.     [Gr.  apropos,  obscure.] 

A  loss  or  decay  of  sight  from  a  palsy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  without  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye,  except 
an  immovable  pupil ;  called  also  gutta  serena,  the 
"  drop  serene  "  of  Milton.  Sometimes  the  disease  is 
periodical,  coming  on  suddenly,  continuing  for  hours 
or  days,  and  then  disappearing.  It  has  sometimes 
been  cured  by  electricity.  Encyc.     Coze. 

A-MAUS'ITE,  77.     [See  Petrosilex.] 

A-MaZE',  v.  t.f  [Q.U.  Ar.  iy+&£-  amasa,  to   perplex 

or  confuse  ;  or  from  maze.] 

To  confound  with  fear,  sudden  suiprise,  or  won- 
der ;  to  astonish. 


They  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God.  —  Mark  ii.    Luke  v. 

This  word  implies  astonishment  or  perplexity,  aris- 
ing from  something  extraordinary,  unexpected,  un- 
accountable, or  frightful. 

A-MAZE',  n.  Astonishment ;  confusion  ;  perplexity, 
arising  from  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  poetry,  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
amazement. 

A-MaZ'£D,  pp.  Astonished  ;  confounded  with  fear, 
surprise,  or  wonder. 

A-MAZ'ED-LY,  ado.  With  amazement ;  in  a  manner 
to  confound.     [Little  used.] 

A-MAZ'ED-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  confounded 
with  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder ;  astonishment ;  great 
wonder. 

A-MAZE'MENT,  ii.  Astonishment ;  confusion  or  per- 
plexity, from  a  sudden  impression  of  fear,  surprise, 
or  wonder.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  fear 
or  terror;  sometimes  merely  extreme  wonder  or  admi- 
ration at  some  great,  sudden,  or  unexpected  event, 
at  an  unusual  sight,  or  at  the  narration  of  extraordi- 
nary events. 

A-MAZ'LNG,  ppr.  Confounding  with  fear,  surprise, 
or  wonder. 

2.  a.  Veiy  wonderful ;  exciting  astonishment  or 
perplexity. 

A-MAZ'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  astonishing  degree ;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  astonishment,  or  to  perplex,  con- 
found, or  terrify. 

AM'A-ZON,  7i.  [This  is  said  to  be  formed  of  a  neg. 
and  /7a;os,  breast.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
Amazons  cut  off  their  right  breast,  that  it  might  not 
incommode  them  in  shooting  and  hurling  the  javelin. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fable.] 

1.  The  Amazons  are  said  by  historians  to  have 
been  a  race  of  female  warriors,  who  founded  an  em- 
pire on  the  River  Thermodon,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  said  to  have  excluded 
men  from  their  society,  and  by  their  warlike  enter- 
prises, to  have  conquered  and  alarmed  surrounding 
nations.     Some  writers  treat  these  accounts  as  fables. 

Herod.    Justin. 

2.  By  analogy,  a  warlike  or  masculine  woman  ;  a 
virago. 

3.  This  name  has  been  given  to  some  American 
females  on  the  banks  of  the  largest  river  in  the 
world,  who  joined  their  husbands  in  attacking  the 
Spaniards  that  first  visited  the  country.  This  trivial 
occurrence  gave  the  name  Amazon  to  that  river, 
whose  real  name  is  Maranon.       Gureilasso,  p.  liOti. 

AM-A-Zo'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  Amazon.  Jlpphed  to  females,  bold  ;  of  masculine 
manners  j  warlike. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  River  Maranon  in  South  Amer- 
ica, or  to  Amazonia,  the  country  lying  on  that  river. 

AMI),  AM,  about;  around;  used  in  composition. 
Sax.  cm/>,  _i/»i/7.'  W.  am  ;  Ir.  im,  un  ;  G.  um  .-  1).  otn  ; 
Dan.  om ;  Sw.  om;  Gr.  ap$i  ."  L.  am  or  amb. 

AM-13a'GeS,  h.     [L.  ami),  and  ago,  to  drive.] 

1.  A  circumlocution  ;  a  circuit  of  words  to  express 
ideas  which  may  be  expressed  in  fewer  words. 

2.  A  winding  or  turning. 
AiM-BA'GI-OtJS,  a.    Circumlocutory. 
AM-UAS'SA-DOR,  7i.     [This  is  the  more  common  or- 

thographyj  hut  good  authors  write  also  embassador} 
and  as  the  orthography  of  embassy  is  established,  it 
would  In'  better  to  write  embassador,  as  it  is  written 
by  Blackstone.    See  Embassador.] 

AM'BI '  i  "'     tGr"  "''''-"'>  a  ,"'"1  i  '"rom  '"''',>  "bout.] 
Literally,  a  brim  ;  but  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
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T  Sec  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


AMB 

reducing  dislocated  shoulders;  so  called  from  the 
jutting  of  its  extremity.    Also,  the  mango-tree. 

Quincy.     Encyc.     Coxe. 
AM'BER,  n.     [Fr.  ambre ;   Sp.  ambar ;   Port.  id. ;  It. 

umbra;  an  Oriental  word;  Pers.  j..»JL£  anbar  or  ano- 

bar;  At.  yjwLs  anbarun.     In  1  Kings  x.  2,  10,  the 

Arabic  is  rendered  spices.  The  Arabic  word  is  ren- 
dered by  Castell,  amber,  a  marine  fish,  a  shield  made 

of  skins,  crocus,  and  fimus.  In  Eth.  \Jl\  14  anba- 
ra,  is  rendered  a  whale;  and  the  word  is  used  ill  Jo- 
nah ii.  1,  and  Matt.  xii.  40.    This  word  is  placed  by 

Castell  under  (_»a£  aimaba,  to  produce  grapes,  and 

signifies  grapes,  Ch.  and   Heb.  23"      The 


Chaldee  verb  signifies  to  join  or  connect,  and  the 
sense  of  this  word,  applied  to  grapes,  is  a  cluster, 
like  grape  in  English.  It  signifies,  also,  in  Ch.,  a  tu- 
mor, a  pustule,  a  mountain,  the  sense  of  which  is  a 
lump  or  mass  collected  ;  and  this  may  be  the  sense 
of  amber..  In  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish, 
it  has  a  name  corresponding  to  the  English  burn- 
stone.] 

A  hard,  semi-pellucid  substance,  tasteless  and 
without  smell,  except  when  pounded  or  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  fragrant  odor.  It  is  found  in  al- 
luvial soils,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  ; 
particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Europe, 
and  at  Cape  Sable,  in  Maryland,  in  the  United  States. 
The  ancient  opinion  of  its  vegetable  origin  seems 
now  to  be  established,  and  it  is  believed  or  known 
to  be  a  fossil  resin.  It  yields,  by  distillation,  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  and  the  succinic  acid,  which  sub- 
limes in  small,  white  needles.  Its  color  usually  pre- 
sents some  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  highly  electrical, 
and  is  the  basis  of  a  varnish. 

Journal  of  Science.     Encyc.     Chambers. 

AM'BER,  a.     Consisting  of  or  resembling  amber. 

AM'BER,  v.  t.    To  scent  with  amber. 

AM'UEIt-DEiNK,  n.  A  drink  resembling  amber  in 
color. 

AM'BER-DROPPtNG,  a.   Dropping  amber.    Miltmu 

AM'BER-S£EI),  n.  Musk-seed  ;  a  seed  somewhat 
resembling  millet.  It  is  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
brought  from  Egypt  and  the  West  Indies. 

Chambers. 

AM'BER-TREE,  n.  The  English  name  of  a  species 
of  Anthospeiinum,  a  shrub,  with  evergreen  leaves, 
which,  when  bruised,  emit  a  fragrant  odor. 

Miller. 

AM'BER-GRiS,  n.  [amber,  and  Fr.  gris,  gray  ;  gray 
amber.'] 

A  solid,  opaque,  ash-colored,  inflammable  substance, 
variegated  like  marble,  remarkably  light,  rugged  on 
its  surface,  and  when  heated,  it  has  a  fragrant  odor. 
It  does  not  effervesce  with  acids  :  it  melts  easily  into 
a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  soluble,  but  not  readi- 
ly, in  spirit  of  wine.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  respecting  its  origin  ;  but  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  a  morbid  secretion  into  the  intestines 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  a  species  of  Physeter.  It 
has  been  found  in  that  species  of  whale,  but  usually 
is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  re- 
gions frequented  by  whales  ;  sometimes  in  masses 
of  from  bO  to  225  lbs.  weight.  In  this  substance  are 
found  the  beaks  of  the  cuttle-fish,  on  which  that 
whale  is  known  to  feed.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a 
material  in  perfumery.  Encyc. 

AM-Bl-DEX'TER,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  dexter,  the 
right  hand.] 

1.  A  person  who  uses  both  hands  with  equal  facil- 
ity. 

2.  A  double  dealer;  one  equally  ready  to  act  on 
either  side  in  party  disputes.  [This  sense  is  used  in 
luxlicrous  language.] 

3.  In  law,  a  juror  who  takes  money  from  both  par- 
lies, for  giving  his  verdict.  Cornel. 

AMjBI-DEX-TER'I-TY,         (   n.    The  faculty  of  us- 

AM-Bl-DEX'TROUS-NESS,  j  ing  both  hands  with 
equal  facility;  double  dealing;  the  taking  of  money 
from  liuili  parties  for  a  verdict. 

AM-BI-DEX'TROUS,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  using 
both  bands  with  equal  ease  ;  practicing  or  siding 
with  both  parties. 

AM'BI-EiNT,  a.  [L.  ambiens,  from  ambio,  to  go  round, 
from  am/),  about,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

Surrounding  ;  encompassing  on  all  sides  ;  invest- 
ing ;  applied  to  fluids  or  diffusible  substances ;  as, 
the  ambient,  air.  Milton. 

AM-iSlG'E-NAL,  a.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  genu,  a 
knee.] 

An  imbigenal  hyperbola,  is  one  of  the  triple  hyper- 
bolas of  the  second  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite 
legs  falling  within  an  angle  formed  by  the  asymp- 
totes, and  the  other  without.  Encyc, 

AM'BI-GU,  n.     [Fr.     See  Ambiguity.] 


AMB 

An  entertainment  or  feast,  consisting  of  a  medley 
of  dishes.  Kino. 

AM-BI-GO'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ambiguitas,  from  ambigoi] 
Doubtfulness  or  uncertainty  of  signification,  fiom 
a  word's  being  susceptible  of  different  meanings; 
double  meaning;  as,  words  should   be  used   which 
admit  of  no  ambiguity. 

AM-BIG'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  ambiguus.] 

Having  two  or  more  meanings  ;  doubtful  ;  being 
of  uncertain  signification  ;  susceptible  of  different 
interpretations  ;  hence,  obscure.  It  is  applied  to 
words  and  expressions  ;  not  to  a  dubious  state  of 
mind,  though  it  may  be  to  a  person  using  words  of 
doubtful  signification  ;  as,  the  ancient  oracles  were 
ambiguous,  as  were  their  answers. 

AM-BIG'U.-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner  ; 
with  doubtful  meaning. 

AM-BIG'II-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
biguous ;  uncertainty  of  meaning  ;  ambiguity  ;  and 
hence,  obscurity. 

AM-BIL'E-VOUS,  a.    [L.  ambo,  both,  and  ItKVus,  left.] 
Left-handed  on  both  sides.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 

AM-BIL'O-GY,  n.  [L.  ambo,  both,  and  Gr.  Xvyus, 
speech.] 

Talk  or  language  of  doubtful  meaning. 

AM-BIL'O-UUOUS,  a.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  loquor,  to 
speak.] 
Using  ambiguous  expressions. 

AM-BIL'O-aUY,  7i.  The  use  of  doubtful  or  ambigu- 
ous expressions. 

AM'BIT,  n.  [L.  ambitus,  a  circuit,  from  ambio,  to  go 
about.    See  Ambient.] 

The  line  that  encompasses  a  thing.     In  geometry, 
the  perimeter  of  a  figure,  or  of  the  surface  of  a  body  ; 
the  periphery  or  circumference  of  a  circular  body. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

AM-BI"TION,  71.  [L.  ambitio,  from  ambio,  to  go  about, 
or  to  seek  by  making  interest;  of  amb,  about,  and  eo, 
to  go.  [See  Ambages.]  This  word  had  its  origin  in 
the  practice  of  Roman  candidates  for  office,  who 
went  about  the  city  to  solicit  votes.] 

A  desire  of  preferment,  or  of  honor;  a  desire  ot 
excellence  or  superiority.  It  is  thus  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  as,  emulation  may  spring  from  a  laudable  am- 
bition.  It  denotes  more  commonly,  however,  an  in- 
ordinate desire  of  power,  or  eminence,  often  accom- 
panied with  the  use  of  illegal  means  to  obtain  the 
object.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  a  man 
has  an  ambition  of  wit.  Milton  lias  used  the  word  in 
the  Latin  sense  of  going  about  to  solicit  or  obtain  ; 
but  this  sense  is  hardly  legitimate. 

AM-BI"TION,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ambitio uner.] 

Ambitiously  to  seek  after.     [Little  used.]      King. 

AM-BI"TION-LESS,  a.   Devoid  of  ambition.    Poltok. 

AM-BI"TIOUS,  a.     [L.  ambitwsus.] 

1.  Desirous  of  power,  honor,  office,  superiority,  or 
excellence  :  aspiring  ;  eager  for  fame  ;  followed  by 
of  before  a  noun  ;  as,  ambitious  of  glory. 

2.  Showy  ;  adapted  to  command  notice  or  praise  ; 
as.  ambitious  ornaments. 

3.  Figuratiocly,  eager  to  swell  or  rise  higher ;  as, 
the  ambitious  ocean.  Shale. 

AM-BI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  ambitious  manner  ; 
witli  an  eager  desire  after  preferment  or  superiority. 

AM-Bt"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
bitious ;  ambition.  Being  nearly  synonymous  with 
ambition,  it  is  not  often  used. 

AM'BI-TUS,  a.  [L.]  1.  The  circumference  or  exte- 
rior edge  or  border  of  a  thing. 

2.  In  Roman  law,  the  open  space  surrounding  a 
building  or  tomb.  Encyc. 

3.  In  Roman  history,  a  canvassing  for  votes  by  can- 
didates for  office. 

AM'BLE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ambler,  from  L.  ambulo,  to  walk  ; 
Ciu.  amb,  about,  and  the  rout  of  Fr.  alter.] 

1.  To  pace  ;  to  move  with  a  certain  peculiar  pace, 
as  a  horse,  first  lifting  his  two  legs  on  one  side,  and 
then  changing  to  the  other.  Eilin.  Encyc. 

2.  To  move  easy,  without  hard  shocks. 

Him  time  ambles  withal.  Shale. 

3.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  to  move  with  submission, 
or  by  direction,  or  to  move  affectedly.         Johnson. 

AM'BLE,  n.  A  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse,  in  which  the 
two  legs  of  the  same  side  rise  together. 

AM'BLER,  n.     A  horse  which  ambles;  a  pacer. 

AM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lifting  the  two  legs  on  the 
same  side  at  first  going  off,  and  then  changing, 

AM'BLING-LY,  adv.     With  an  ambling  gait. 

AM'BLYGON,  n.  [Gr.  u/i^Aus,  obtuse,  and  yai/ta, 
an  angle.] 

An  obtuse-angled  triangle  ;  a  triangle  with  one  an- 
gle of  more  than  ninety  degrees.      Bailey.     Encyc. 

AM-BLYG'ON-AL,  a.    Containing  an  obtuse  angle. 

Ash. 

AM-BLYG'ON-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  au0\vyo>vioS,  having  an 
obtuse  angle.] 

A  mineral  from  Saxony,  of  a  pale-green  color, 
sometimes  spotted,  somewhat  resembling  pyroxene. 
It  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina',  with  9 
per  cent,  of  lithia.  Dana. 

AM'BLV-O-PY,  ".     [Gr.  u/iPXv;,  dull,  and  oif,  eye.] 
Weakness  of  sight,  without  any  opacity  of  the  cor- 
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nea,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  eye ;  either  absolute 
weakness  of  sight  from  disease  or  old  age  ;  or  rela- 
tive, when  objects  can  be  seen  only  in  a  certain  light, 
distance,  or  position,  as  in  day  anil  night  blindness, 
near  and  far  sightedness,  and  strabismus  or  squint- 
ing. Sauvages. 

AM'BO,     j  7i.     [Gr.   allium,  a  pulpit  ;    L.   umbo,  a 

AM'BON,  \       boss.] 

An  oblong,  elevated  pulpit,  in  the  early  Christian 
churches,  but  disused  after  the  fourteenth' century. 

Outilt. 

AM-BRE-A'DA,  71.  [from  amber.]  A  kind  of  facti- 
tious amber,  which  the  Europeans  6ell  to  the  Afri- 
cans. _  Encyc. 

AM-BRK'IC  ACID,  71.  An  acid  formed  by  digesting 
ambreine  in  nitric  acid. 

AM-BllE'lNE,  71.  One  of  the  animal  proximate  prin- 
ciples, and  the  chief  constituent  of  ambergris. 

AM-BRO'SIA,  (am-bro'zha,)  71.  [Gr.  ,1  neg.  and  flpo- 
ros,  mortal,  because  it  was  supposed  to  confer  immor- 
tality on  them  that  fed  on  it.] 

1.  In  heathen  antiquity,  the  imaginary  food  of  the 
gods      Hence, 

2.  Whatever  is  very  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  alexiphar- 
mic  compositions. 

3.  A  genus  of  plants. 

AM-BRo'SI-AC,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  ambrosia. 

AM,BRo'SIAL,  (am-bro'zhal,)  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  ambrosia  ;  fragrant;  delighting 
the  taste  or  smell ;  as,  ambrosial  dews.  Ben  Jonson 
uses  ambrosial:  in  a  like  sense,  and  Bailey  has  ambro- 
sian,  but  these  seem  not  to  be  warranted  by  usage. 

AM-BRO'SIAL-LY,  ado.     In  an  ambrosial  way. 

AM-BRo'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose.  The 
Ambriisian  office,  or  ritual,  is  a  formula  of  worship  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose. 

AM-BRo'SIAN-CHANT,  71.  A  mode  of  singing  or 
chanting  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose.  It  was  more 
monotonous  than  the  Gregorian,  which  was  used 
afterward. 

AM'BRO-SIN,  71.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  coin  struck  by 
the  dukes  of  Milan,  on  which  St.  Ambrose  was  rep- 
resented on  horseback,  with  a  whip  in  his  right  hand. 

AM'BRY,  a.  [contracted  from  Fr.  aamunerie,  almonry, 
from  old  Fr.  almoigne,  alms.] 

1.  An  almonry  ;  a  place  where  alms  are  deposited 
for  distribution  to  the  poor.  In  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories  there  was  an  office  of  this  name,  in  which 
the  almoner  lived. 

2.  A  place  in  which  are  deposited  the  utensils  for 
house-keeping ;  also,  a  cupboard  ;  a  place  for  cold 
victuals. 

AMBS'-ACE,  (amz'ace,)  71.     [L.  ambo,  both,  and  ace.] 

A  double  ace,  as  when  two  dice  turn  up  the  ace. 
AM'BU-LANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  flying  hospital ;  a  mov- 
able hospital,  or  place  of  succor  for  the  wounded, 
formed,  for  the  occasion,  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  ;  first  introduced  into  the 
French  armies.  Cyc.  Med. 

AM'BU-LANT,  a.     [L.  ambulans,  from  ambulo.] 

Walking  ;  moving  from  place  to  place.       Encyc. 
Ambulant  brokers,   in   Amsterdam,    are  exchange- 
brokers  or  agents,  who  are  not   sworn,  and  whose 
testimony  is  not  received  in  courts  of  justice. 
AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  i.    To  walk;  to  move  backward 

and  forward. 
AM-BU-La'TION,  71.     [L.  ambulatio.] 

A  walking  about ;  the  act  of  walking. 
AM'BU-LA-TIVE,  a.     Walking. 
AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.   That  has  the  power  or  faculty 
of  walking ;  as,  an  animal  is  ambulatory. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  walk  ;  as,  an  ambulatory  view. 

3.  Moving  from  place  to  place  ;  not  stationary  ;  as, 
an  ambulatory  court,  which  exercises  its  jurisdiction 
in  different  places.  Johnson. 

4.  In  ornithology,  formed  for  walking  ;  applied  to 
the  feet  of  birds  With  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind. Brande. 

AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  71.  A  place  to  walk  in  ;  applied 
to  any  place  in  buildings,  inclosed  by  a  colonnade  or 
arcade,  as  porticoes  and  corridors  ;  also,  to  the  aisles 
or  passages  in  churches.  P.  Cyc. 

AM'BU-llY,  )   71.      [Un.    L.    umbo,    the    navel  ;"  Gr. 

AN'BU-RY,  (        a/j/Jo,*.] 

Among  farriers,  a  tumor,  wart,  or  swelling  on  a 
horse,  full  of  blood,  and  soft  to  the  touch.      Encyc. 

AM'BUS-CADE,  71.  [Fr.  embusende ;  Pp.  and  Port,  em- 
boseada ;  It.  imboscata,  from  It.  imboscare. ;  Sp.  cmbos- 
car,  to  lie  in  bushes,  or  concealed  ;  in  and  bosco,  basque, 
a  wood  ;  Eng.  bush.] 

1.  Literally,  a  lying  in  a  wood,  concealed,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy  by  surprise  ;  hence, 
a  lying  in  wait,  and  concealed  in  any  situation,  for  a 
like  purpose. 

2.  A  private  station  in  which  troops  lie  concealed, 
with  a  view  to  attack  their  enemy  by  surprise;  am- 
bush. 

3.  A  body  of  troops  hint!  in  ambush. 
AM'BUS-t'AbE,  v.  t.    To  lie  in  wait  for,  or  to  attack 

from  a  concealed  position. 
AM'BUS-€Al>-ED,^p.  Having  an  ambush  laid  against, 
or  attacked  from  a  private  station  ;  as,  his  troops  were 
ambuscaded. 
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AM'BUS-CAD-ING,  pjir.  Lying  in  wait  for;  attack- 
ing from  a  secret  station. 

AM'BIJSH,  n.  [Fr.  embvche,  of in  and  bush;  Dan.  busk; 
D.  bosch  ;  Ger.  busch :  Fr.  bosquet,  boscage,  bocagc, 
bois.     See  Bush.] 

1.  A  private  or  concealed  station,  where  troops  lie 
in  wait  to  attack  their  enemy  by  surprise. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  by  surprise  ;  a  lying  in  wait. 

3.  The  troops  posted  in  a  concealed  place,  for  at- 
tacking by  surprise. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city.  —  Josh.  viii. 

AM'BIJSH,  v.  t  To  lie  in  wait  for  ;  to  surprise,  by  as- 
sailing unexpectedly  from  a  concealed  place. 

AM'BIJSH,  v.  i.  To  lie  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking by  surprise. 

Nor  saw  the  snake,  that  ambushed  for  his  prey.        Trumbull. 

AM'BySH-ED,  (am'busht,)  pp.    Lain  in  wait  for ;  sud- 
denly attacked  from  a  concealed  station. 
AM'BJJSH-ING,  ppr.     Lying  in  wait  for;   attacking 

from  a  concealed  station. 
AM'B[TSH-MENT,  re.     An  ambush  ;  which  see. 
AM-BUS'TION,  71.  [L.  ambustio,  from  amburo,  to  burn 
or  scorch  ;  of  amb,  about,  and  uro,  to  burn. J 
Among  physicians,  a  burning  ;  a  burn  or  scald. 
AM'EL,  n.     [Fr.  email.] 

The  matter  with  which  metallic  bodies  are  over- 
laid in  the  process  of  enameling ;  but  its  use  is  super- 
seded by  enamel ;  which  see.  Boyle. 
A-Mf.L'IOR-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  meliorated. 
A-MeL'IOR-aTE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  ameliorer,  from  L.  melior, 
better.] 
To  make  better ;  to  improve ;  to  meliorate. 

S.  S.  Smith.     Christ.  Obs.     Buchanan. 
A-MeL'IOR-aTE,  v.  i.    To  grow  better ;  to  meliorate. 
A-MEL'IOR-A-TED,  pp.     Grown  better;   improved. 
A-MeL'IOR-a-TING,     ppr.      Becoming    or    making 

better. 
A-MeL-IOR-a'TION,  n.  A  making  or  becoming  bet- 
ter ;  improvement ;  melioration. 
A-MEN'.  This  word,  with  slight  differences  of  or- 
thography, is  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Shemitish 
stock.  As  a  verb,  it  signifies  to  confirm,  establish, 
verify  ;  to  trust,  or  give  confidence  ;  as  a  noun,  truth, 
firmness,  trust,  confidence  ;  as  an  adjective,  firm,  sta- 
ble. In  English,  after  the  Oriental  manner,  it  is  used 
at  the  beginning,  but  more  generally  at  the  end  of 
declarations  and  prayers,  in  the  sense  of,  be  it  firm, 
be  it  established. 

And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.  —  Ps.  cvi. 
The  word  is  used  also  as  a  noun :  "  All  the  prom- 
ises of  God  are  amen  in   Christ,"  that  is,  firmness, 
stability,  constancy. 

The  state  of  being  ame- 
nable ;  liability  to  answer. 
Judge  Story, 
menare  ;    Fr.  metier,  amencr  ; 
Norm,  amesner,  to  lead,  to  bring;  Fr.  amener,  It.  am- 
mainare,  in  marine  language,  to  strike  sail.] 

1.  In  old  law,  easy  to  be  led  ;  governable,  as  a 
woman  by  her  husband.     [This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  Liable  to  answer  ;  responsible  ;  answerable  ;  li- 
able to  be  called  to  account ;  as,  every  man  is  amena- 
ble to  the  laws. 

We  retain  this  idiom  in  the  popular  phrase,  to  bring 
in,  to  make  answerable  ;  as,  a  man  is  brought  in  to 
pay_the  debt  of  another. 

A-Me'NA-BLY,  adv.     In  an  amenable  manner. 

AM'EN-AGE,  v.  t      To  manage.     [Obs.]        3penser. 

AM'EN-ANCE,  n.     Conduct ;  behavior.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

A-MEND',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  amend er;  L.  emrndo,  of  e  neg. 
and  vieuda,  mendum,  a  fault ;  W.  mann,  a  spot  or 
blemish;  Sp.  and  Port,  emendar ;  It.  ammendare.  See 
Mend.] 

1.  To  correct ;  to  rectify  by  expunging  a  mistake  ; 
as,  to  amend  a  writ. 

2.  To  reform,  by  quitting  bad  habits  ;  to  make  bet- 
ter, in  a  moral  sense  ;  as,  to  amend  our  ways  or  our 
conduct. 

3.  To  correct ;  to  supply  a  defect ;  to  improve  or 
make  better,  by  some  addition  of  what  is  wanted, 
as  well  as  by  expunging  what  is  wrong  ;  as,  to  amend 
a  bill  before  a  legislature.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  the 
correction  of  authors,  by  restoring  passages  which 
had  b'^eu  omitted,  or  restoring  the  true  reading. 

A-MEND',  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  better,  by  refor- 
mation, or  rectifying  something  wrong  in  manners 
or  morals.  It  differs  from  improve,  in  this,  that  to 
•amend  implies  something  previously  wrong;  to  im- 
prove, does  not. 

A-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  amended  ;  capable 
of  correction  ;  as,  an  amendable  writ  or  error. 

A-MEND' A-TO-RV,  a.  That  amends;  supplying 
amendment ;  corrective. 

•S-MEJVDE',  n.  [Ft.]  A  pecuniary  punishment,  or 
fine  ;  a  reparation  or  recantation.  The  amende  ho- 
norable, in  France,  is  an  infamous  punishment  in- 
flicted on  traitors,  parricides,  and  sacrilegious  per- 
sons. The  offender,  being  led  into  court  with  a 
rope  about  Ins  neck,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  begs  pardon  of  his  God,  the  court,  &c.     These 
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words  also  denote  simply  a  recantation  in  open  court, 

or  in  presence  of  the  injured  person.  Encijc. 

2.  in  papular  language,  the  phrase  denotes  a  public 

recantation  and  reparation  to  an  injured  party,  for 

improper  language  or  treatment. 
A-MEND'ED,    pp.     Corrected  ;    rectified  ;    reformed  ; 

improved,  or  altered  for  tiie  better. 
A-MEND'ER,  n.    The  person  that  amends. 
A-MEND'FUL,  a.     Full  of  improvement. 
A-MEND'ING,  ppr.    Correcting  ;  reforming ;  altering 

for  the  better. 
A-MEND'MENT,  n.     An  alteration  or  change  for  the 

better ;  correction  of  a  fault  or  faults  ;  reformation  of 

life,  by  quitting  vices. 

2.  In  legislative  proceedings,  any  alteration  in  a  bill 
or  motion,  by  adding,  changing,  or  omitting. 

3.  In  law,  the  correction  of  an  error  in  a  writ  or 
process. 

Shakspeare  uses  it  for  the  recovery  of  health,  but 
this  sense  is  unusual. 
A-MENDS',  n.  pi.     [Fr.  amende  ] 

Compensation  for  an  injury  ;  recompense  ;  satis- 
faction ;  equivalent ;  as,  the  happiness  of  a  future 
life  will  more  than  make  amends  for  the  miseries 
of  this. 
A-MEN'I-TY,  n.  [L.  ammnitas ;  Fr.  amenite ;  L. 
amamus;  W.  mwyn,  good,  kind.] 

Pleasantness ;  agreeableness  of  situation ;  tbat 
which  delights  the  eye  ;  used  of  places  and  prospects. 

Brown. 
AMEJVSA  ETTQiRO,[L.]     From  board  and  bed. 
A  divorce  from  board  and  bed  is  when  husband  and 
wife  separate,  but  the  husband  maintains  the  wife. 

A-MENT'UM     ""    tL-  amentum>  a  thongj  or  strap.] 
In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of 
many  scales,  ranged  along  a  stalk  or  slender  axis, 
which  is  the  common  receptacle ;  as  in  birch,  oak, 
chestnut.  Martyn. 

A  spike,  the  bracts  of  which  are  all  of  equal  size, 
and  closely  imbricated,  and  which  is  articulated  with 
the  stem.  Lindley. 

AM-EN-TA'CEOUS,  a.  1.  Growing  in  an  ament ;  re- 
sembling a  thong  ;  as,  the  chestnut  has  an  amenta- 
ceous inflorescence.  Martyn. 

2.  Furnished  with  aments ;  having  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  aments  ;  as,  amentaceous  plants.   Brande. 

A-MERCE',  (a-niers',)  v.t.  [A  verb  formed  from  a,  for 
ore  or  at,  and  Fr.  merci,  mercy,  or  from  L.  merces, 
reward.] 

1.  To  inflict  a  penalty  at  mercy:  to  punish  by  a 
pecuniary  penalty,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion  or  mercy  of  the 
court ;  as,  the  court  amerced  the  criminal  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

2.  To  inflict  a  pecuniary  penalty;  to  punish  in 
general.  Milton  uses  of  after  amerce:  " Millions  of 
spirits  amerced  o/heaven  ;  "  hut  this  use  seems  to  be 
a  poetic  license. 

A-MER'CED,  pp.     Fined  at  the  discretion  of  a  court. 

A-MERCE'MENT,  (a-niers'ment,)  n.  A  pecuniary 
penalty  inflicted  on  an  offender  at  the  discretion  of 
tile  court.  It  differs  from  a  fine,  in  that  the  latter  is, 
or  was  originally,  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  prescribed 
by  statute  for  an  offense  ;  but  an  amercement  is  arbi- 
trary. Hence  the  practice  of  affeering.  [See  Affeer.] 
But,  in  America,  the  word  fine  is  now  used  for  a  pe- 
cuniary penalty  which  is  uncertain;  and  it  is  com- 
mon, in  statutes,  to  enact  that  an  offender  shall  be 
fined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  England,  also, 
fines  are  now  usually  discretionary.  Thus  the  word 
fine  has,  in  a  measure,  superseded  the  use  of  amerce- 
ment. This  word,  in  old  books,  is  written  amercia- 
ment. 

Amercement  royal,  is  a  penalty  imposed  on  an  officer 
for  a  misdemeanor  in  his  office. 

A-MER'CER,  n.  One  who  sets  a  fine  at  discretion 
upon  an  offender. 

A-MER'I-CA,  re.  [from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Flor- 
entine, who  pretended  to  have  first  discovered  the 
western  continent.] 

One  of  the  great  continents,  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  June  11,  O.  S.,  1493, and  by  Colum- 
bus, or  Christoval  Colon,  Aug.  1,  the  same  year.  It 
extends  from  the  eightieth  degree  of  north,  to  the 
fifty-fourth  degree  of  south  latitude;  and  from  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty -sixth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  being  about  nine 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  at  Darien 
is  narrowed  to  about  forty-five  miles,  but  at  the 
northern  extremity  is  nearly  four  thousand  miles. 
From  Darien  to  ihe  north,  the  continent  is  called 
jYnrth  America,  and  to  the  south,  it  is  called  Soutli 
America. 

A-MEU'I-CAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  America. 

A-MER'1-t'AN,  n.  A  native  of  America;  originally 
applied  to  the  aboriginals,  or  copper-colored  races, 
found  here  by  the  Europeans;  but  now  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  bom  in  America,  es- 
pecially to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 


A-MER'I-CAN-ISM,  n.     An  idiom  peculiar  to  America. 
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2.  The  love  which  American  citizens  have  to  their 
own  counhy,  or  the  preference  of  its  interests. 

A-MER'I-CAN-iZE,  v.  t.    To  render  American;  to 

_  naturalize  in  America* 

aMES'-aCE.     See  Ambs-ace. 

A-MET-A-Bo'Ll-AN,  7i.   \  [Gr  aneg.and/icra/SuAXw, 

A-MET-A-Bo'LI-A,7i-p;.  j      to  change.] 

In  zoology,  terms  denoting  a  division  of  insects 
which  do  not  undergo  any  metamorphosis.  Brande. 

A-METH'O-DIST,  n.     A  quack.     [Mot  used.] 

AM'E-THYST,  n.  [L.  ametliystus ;  Gr.  h/ieSuotoc, 
which  the  Greek3  supposed  to  be  formed  from  a  neg. 
and  utSvu,  to  inebriate,  from  some  supposed  quality 
in  the  stone  of  resisting  intoxication.  Plin.  xxxvii. 
9,  mentions  an  opinion,  that  it  takes  its  name  from 
its  color  approaching  that  of  wine,  but  not  reaching  it.] 
A  sub-species  of  quartz,  of  a  bluisn  violet  color,  of 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  generally  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexahedral  prisms  terminated  by  cor- 
responding pyramids;  also  in  rolled  fragments,  com- 
posed of  imperfect  prismatic  crystals.  Its  fracture  is 
conchoidal  or  splintery.  It  is  wrought  into  various 
articles  of  jewelry.  Cleavclmid.     Encijc. 

Oriental  amethyst;  the  violet  blue  variety  of  trans- 
parent crystallized  corundum. 

AM'E-THYST,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  purple  color. 
It  is  the  same,  in  a  nobleman's  escutcheon,  as  pur- 
pure  in  a  gentleman's,  and  mercury  in  that  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  Encye. 

AM-E-THVST'INE,  a.     1.   Pertaining  to,   or  resem- 
bling  amethyst;  anciently  applied  to  a  garment  of 
the   color  of  amethyst,   as   distinguished    from   the 
Tyrian  and  hyacinthine  purple. 
2.  Composed   of  the  amethyst ;  as,  an  amethystine 

_  cup.  Brande. 

a'MI-A,  7i.  A  genus  of  fish,  of  the  Abdominal  order, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Carolina.  Pennant. 

A-MI-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.     Atniableness. 

A'MI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  amablc;  L.  amabilis;  from  amo, 
to  love.] 

1.  Lovely;  worthy  of  love  ;  deserving  of  affection  ; 
applied  usually  to  persons.  But  in  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  1, 
there  is  an  exception  "  How  amiable  are  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Lord  1  " 

2.  Pretending  or  showing  love. 

Lay  amiable  sk'^?  to  the  hontsty  of  this  Ford's  wife.  Shale. 

But  this  use  is  not  legitimate. 
A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,re.     The  quality  of  deserving  love  ; 

loveliness. 
A'MI-A-BLY,    adv.     In    an   amiable    manner ;  in   a 

manner  to  excite  or  attract  love. 
AM-I-AN'THUS,   n.     [Gr.   apiavroc,   of  u   neg.  and 
umti/oj,  to  pollute  or  vitiate;  so  called  from  its  in- 
combustibility.    Plin.  36.  19.] 

Earth-flax,  or  mountain-flax  ;  a  mineral  substance 
somewhat  resembling  flax,  belonging  cither  to  the 
species  pyroxene  or  hornblende,  usually  grayish,  or 
of  a  greenish  white  ;  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  or 
silvery  white,  olive  or  mountain  green,  of  a  pale 
flesh  red  or  ocher  color.  It  is  composed  of  delicate 
filaments,  very  flexible,  and  somewhat  elastic,  often 
long,  and  resembling  threads  of  silk.  It  is  incom- 
bustible, and  has  sometimes  been  wrought  into  cloth 
and  paper.  Kirwan.     Enci/c.     Cleaveland. 

AM-I-AN'THI-FORM,  a.     [amiantJiu's  and  firm.] 

Having  the  form  or  likeness  of  amianthus 

Amiandiiform  arsenate  of  copper.  Phillips. 

AM-I-AN'THIN-ITE,  n.  A  species  of  amorphous 
mineral,  a  variety  of  actinolite ;  its  color  ash, 
greenish,  or  yellowish  gray,  often  mixed  with  yel- 
low or  red ;  its  fracture  confusedly  foliated  and 
fibrous.  Kinran. 

AM-I-AN'THOID,  re.  [amianthus  and  Gr.  e.3-c,  form.] 
A  variety  of  asbestos,  composed  of  long  capillary 
filaments,  flexible  and  very  elastic  ;  more  flexible 
than  the  fibers  of  asbestos,  but  stiffer  and  more 
elastic  than  those  of  amianthus.  The  color  is  olive 
green,  or  greenish  white.  Haiiy.     Clrarrland. 

AM-I-AN'THOID,  a-     Resembling  amianthus  inform. 

AM'I-€A-BLE,  a.  t  [L.  amicabdis,  from  amicus,  a  friend; 
from  amo,  to  love.] 

1.  Friendly;  peaceable;  harmonious  in  social  or 
mutual  transactions ;  usually  applied  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  men  who  have  business  with  each  other,  or 
to  their  intercourse  and  transactions  ;  as,  nations  or 
men  have  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their 
differences. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace  and  friendship  ;  as,  an  amica- 
ble temper. 

[-Snt  rarely  ajrpHcd  to  a  sin  trie  person.] 

AM'I-t'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  peace- 
able, friendly,  or  disposed  to  peace  ;  friendliness  ;  a 
disposition  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship. 

AM'I-GA-BLY,  ado.  In  a  friendly  manner  ;  with  har- 
mony or  good-will ;  without  controversy  ;  as,  the 
dispute  was  amicably  adjusted. 

A.M'ICT,  |  h.    [L.  amictus,  from  amicior,  to  clothe  ;  Fr. 

AM'ICE,  \      amict:  Sp.  amitxi  ;  Port,  amicto.] 

A  square  linen  cloth  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
ties  about  his  neck,  hanging  down  behind,  under  the 
alb,  when  he  officiates  at  mass.  Sp.  and  Port.  Diet. 

A-.Min',        \prrp.    [of  a  and  Sax.  midd,  the  middle; 

A-.MIDST',  |      L.  medius.     Amidst  is  the  superlative 
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degree,  middest,  a  contraction  of  Sax.  mid-mesta,  mid- 
most.    See  Middle  and  Midst.] 

1.  In  the  midst  or  middle. 

2.  Among;  mingled  with;  as,  a  shepherd  amidst 
his  flock. 

3.  Surrounded,  encompassed,  or  enveloped  with; 
as,  amidst  the  shade  ;  amid  the  waves.    Amid  is  used 

AMIDST   i  "•    See  Ammid.  [mostly  in  poetry. 

AM't-lHNE,  7i.  Starch  modified  by  heat  so  as  to  be- 
come a  transparent  mass,  like  horn,  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

A-MID'-SHIPS ;  in  marine  language,  the  middle  of  a 
ship,  with  regard  to  her  length  and  breadth. 

AM'I-LOT,  ?i.  A  white  fish  in  the  Mexican  lakes, 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  much  esteemed  at 
the  table.  Clavigero. 

A-MISS',  a.     [a  and  miss.     See  Miss.] 

1.  Wrong ;  faulty ;  out  of  order  ;  improper ;  as,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  advice.  [  This  adjective  al- 
ways follows  its  noun.'] 

2.  adv.  In  a  faulty  manner;  contrary  to  propriety, 
truth,  law,  or  morality. 

Ve  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss.  —  JameB  iv. 
Applied  to  the  body,  it  signifies  indisposed  ;  as,  I 
atfi  somewhat  amiss  to-day. 
AM'1-TY,  7i.  [Fr.  amitii;  It.  amistd,  amistade ;  Sp. 
amistad,  from  amistar,  to  reconcile  ;  Port,  amizade  ; 
Norm,  amistee,  friendship,  amez,  friends,  amcis,  ameti, 
beloved.     Ciu.  L.  amo,  amicitia.] 

Friendship,  in  a  general  sense,  between  individ- 
uals, societies,  or  nations  ;  harmony  ;   good  under- 
standing; as,  our  nation  is  in   amity  with  all   the 
world;  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 
AM' MA,  71.     [Heb.  DK,  mother.] 

1.  An  abbess  or  spiritual  mother. 

2.  A  girdle  or  truss  used  in  ruptures.    [Gr.  aopa.] 

Coxe. 
AM'MAN,  n.     [G.  amtmann;  D.  amptman;   Dan.  amU 
maud;  a  compound  of  ampt,  Sax.  ambaht,  or  embeht, 
office,  duty,  charge,  and  man.     See  Embassador.] 

In  so77ie  European  nations,  a  judge  who  has  cogni- 
zance of  civil  causes.  Encyc. 
AM'MID,  ».     [formed  from  ammonia.] 

A  compound  of  ammidogen  with  an  element,  in 
which  ammidogen  is  the  electro-negative  ingredient. 
AM-MIP'O-GEN,    n.      [ammid    and    Gr.    icvuaoi,   to 
produce.] 

A  basifying  and  basic  principle,  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 
AM'MI-RAL,  n.     An  obsolete  form  of  admiral. 

HAM'MITE,  j  "•    tGr-  aWs>  sand'] 

A  sandstone  or  freestone,  of  a  pale  brown  color, 
very  heavy,  of  a  lax  texture,  composed  of  small 
round  granules,  cemented  by  an  earthy,  sparry 
matter.  The  grit  or  granules  are  small  stalagmites, 
composed  of  crusts  or  coats  including  one  another. 
It  is  the  roe-stone  or  oolite  of  recent  authors. 

Da  Costa.     Plin.  37.  10. 

AM'MO-CHRYSE,  (am'mo-kris,)  n.  [Gr.  >xpu.oS,  sand, 
and  xpws,  gold.] 

A  yellow,  soft  stone,  found  in  Germany,  consisting 
of  glossy  yellow  particles.  When  rubbed  or  ground, 
it  is  used  to  strew  over  writing,  like  black  sand  with 
us.     Qu.  yellow  mica.  Plin.  37.  11.     Encyc. 

AM-MO-Df'TES,  n.  [Gr.  appos,  sand,  and  6uoi,  to 
enter.] 

The  sand  eel,  a  genus  offish,  of  the  Apodal  order, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  compressed  head,  a 
long,  slender  body,  and  scales  hardly  perceptible. 
Two  species  are  now  recogni/.ed  by  naturalists.  It 
buries  itself  in  the  sand,  and  is  found  also  in  the 
stomach  of  the  porpoise,  which  indicates  that  the 
latter  fish  roots  up  the  sand  like  a  hog.  Encyc. 

AM-M6'NI-A,  n.  [The  real  origin  of  this  word  is  not 
ascertained.  Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  from 
Amman,  a  title  of  Jupiter,  near  whose  temple  in  Upper 
Egypt  it  was  generated.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  from 
Ammonia,  a  Cyrenaic  territory  ;  and  others  deduce  it 
from  o.,ipoi,  sand,  as  it  was  found  in  sandy  ground.] 
Ammonia  is  an  alkali,  which  is  gaseous  or  aeriform 
in  its  uncombined  state,  and  is  composed  of  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and.  one  of  nitrogen  ;  now 
considered  an  ammid  of  hydrogen.  It  is  often  called 
volatile  alkali. 

AM-MO'Nl-AG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  ammonia,  or 

AM-MO-NI'Ae-AL,  \      possessing  its  properties. 

AM-Mo'NI-A€,  or  GUM-AM-MCNI-AC,  «.  [See 
Ammonia.] 

The  concrete  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Dorema  ammoniacum,  brought  from  Persia  in  large 
masses,  composed  of  tears,  internally  white,  and  ex- 
ternally yellow.  It  has  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  nauseous, 
sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  used 
in  medicine  as  a  deobstruent  and  resolvent.     Encyc. 

fYM-Mo'NI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Ammonius,  surnamed 
Sa'ccas,  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
eclectic  system  of  philosophy  ;  or  rather,  he  com- 
pleted the  establishment  of  the  sect,  which  origi- 
nated with  Potamo.  Enfield. 
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AM'.MON-TTE,  7i.*  [cornu  Ammonis,  from  Jupiter  Am- 
won,  whose  statues  were  represented  with  ram's 
horns.] 

The  serpent-stone,  or  cornu  Ammonis,  a  fossil  shell, 
curved  into  a  spiral,  like  a  ram's  horn  ;  of  various 
sizes,  from  the  smallest  grains  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  fossil  is  found  in  strata  of  limestone  and 
clay,  and  in  argillaceous  iron  ore.  It  is  smooth  or 
ridged  ;  the  ridges  straight,  crooked,  or  undulated. 
Cyc.     Encyc.     Plin.  37.  10. 

AM-M6'NI-TJM,  7t.  A  compound  radical,  consisting 
of  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen, 
and  having  the  habitudes  and  chemical  relations  of 
an  element. 

AM-MO-NI'U-RET,  )  n.    A  term  once  applied  to  cer- 

AM-MO-Nl'A-RET,  j  tain  supposed  compounds  of 
ammonia  and  a  pure  metal.  All  of  these  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  salts  composed  of  ammonia  with  an 
acid  of  the  metal,  which  renders  the  term  incorrect 
and  useless. 

AM-MU-NI"TION,  n.  [L.  ad  and  munitio,  from  munio, 
to  fortify.] 

Military  stores,  or  provisions  for  attack  or  defense. 
In  modern  usage,  the  signification  is  confined  to  the 
articles  which  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  fire-arms 
and  ordnance  of  ah  Kinds  ,  as  powder-  balls,  bombs, 
various  kinds  of  shot   &c. 

Ammunition  bread,  shoes,  stockings  &c  are  such 
as  are  contracted  foi  by  government  ano  served 
out  to  the  private  soldiers  Encvc.  Am. 

AM'NES-TY,  n.    ;  Gr.  apy-tyri-iii,  of  a  neg  anil  ponoi;, 
memory,  from  the  root  of  mens,  mind      See  Mind.] 
An  act  of  oblivion    a  general  pardon  ot  the  of- 
fenses  of  subjects   against  the  government,  or  the 
proclamation  of  such  pardon. 

AM'NI-ON    i  ""     L<*r"  "/•"""">  a  ve3se'  or  membrane.] 
The  innermost  membrane  surrounding  the  fetus  in 
the  womb.     It  is  thin,  transparent,  and  soft,  smooth 
on  the  inside,  hut  rough  on  the  outside.         Encyc. 
AM-NI-OT'IC,   a.      Pertaining   to   the   amnios;   con- 
tained in  the  amnios  ;  as,  the  amniotic  fluid. 
2.  Relating  to  the  liquor  of  the  amnios. 
Amniotic  acid,  an  acid  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid 
of  the  cow  ;  considered  the  same  as  the  allantoic 
acid. 
AM-CE-BiE'AN,  a.    Alternately  answering.    Warton. 
AM-GE-B^:'UM,7i.    [Gr.apioiliaioi,  alternate;  apotfin, 
change.] 

A  poem  in  which  persons  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing alternately,  as  the  third  and  seventh  eclogues  of 
Virgil.  Encyc. 

A-MO-LI"TION,  7i.    Removal.        _    _    _ 

A-Mo'MUM,  7i.    [Gr.  apoipov ;  Ar.  LoLj^s>  Itamauma, 


from 


hamma,  to  warm   or  heat ;  the  heating 


plant.] 

A  genus  of  plants  ;  all  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  remarkable  for  their  pungency  and  aromatic 
properties.  It  includes  the  granum  paradisi,  or  grains 
of  paradise.  Cyc. 

True  amomum  is  a  round  fruit,  from  the  East,  of 
the  size  of  a  grape,  containing,  under  a  membranous 
cover,  a  number  of  angular  seeds  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  in  three  cells.  Of  this  fruit,  ten  or  twelve 
grow  in  a  cluster,  adhering,  without  a  pedicle,  to  a 
woody  stalk.  It  is  of  a  pungent  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but 
is  now  a  stranger  to  the  shops. 

Plin.  12.  13.     Encyc. 

A-MONG',  (a-mung',)  t        \prep.    [Sax.  onmang,  onge- 

A-MONGST',  (a-mungst',)  ]      mang,   among;  geman- 

gan,  to  mingle  ;  D.  and  Ger.  mengen ;  Sw.  manga  ; 

Dan.  mange;  to  mingle  ;  Gr.  aiyvyoj.    See  Mingle.] 

1.  In  a  general  or  primitive  sense,  mixed  or  min- 
gled with  ;  as  tares  among  wheat. 

2.  Conjoined,  or  associated  with,  or  making  part 
of  the  number. 


Blessed  an  thou  c 


:  women.  —  Luke  i. 


3.  Of  the  number  ;  as,  there  is  not  one  among  a 
thousand  possessing  the  like  qualities. 
A-Mo'Nl-AN,  a.  [from  Anion  or  Hamon,  a  title  of 
Jupiter,  or  rather  of  the  sun  ;  Ar.  Heb.  and  Ch.  Dn, 
nnn,  Ham  or  Camah,  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies  to 
heat  or  warm,  and,  as  a  noun,  heat  or  the  sun,  and  in 
Arabic,  the  supreme  God.] 

Pertaining  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  to  his  temple  and 
worship  in  Upper  Egypt.  Bryant. 

AM-O-Ra'DO,  71.     [L.  amor,  love,  amo,  to  love.     But 
the  word  is  ill  formed.] 
A  lover.     [See  Inamorato,  which  is  chiefly  used.] 
Ch.  Rel.  Appeal. 
AM-O-Re'ANS,  n.  pi.    A  sect  of  Gemaric   doctors  or 
commentators  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.    The  Am- 
oreans    succeeded  the   Mishnic  doctors,   and   were 
followed  by  the  Sebureans 
AM'O-RET,  7i.     [L.  amor,  love.]     A  lover. 
AM-O-RETTE',  n.     [L.  amor,  love  ;  Fr.  amourette.] 
An  amorous  woman  ;  also,  a  love  knot,  or  a  trifling 
love  affair.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls.     Chaucer. 


AMP 

AM'O-RIST,  71.     [L.  amor,  love.] 

A  lover  ;  a  gallant ;  an  inamorato.  Boyle. 

AM-O-Ro'SA,  71.     [It. J     A  wanton  woman. 
AM-O-Ro'SO,  7i.     [It.,  from  amor,  love.] 

A  lover  ;  a  man  enamored. 
AM'O-ROUS,  a.     [Fr.  amourcux;  It.  amoroso;  from  L. 
amor,  love.] 

1.  Inclined  to  love  ;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or 
to  sexual  enjoyment ;  loving ;  fond. 

2.  In  love  ;  enamored.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  love  ;  produced  by  love  ; 
indicating  love  ;  as,  amorous  delight ;  amorous  airs. 

Milton.     Waller. 
AM'O-ROUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  amorous  mannei ;  fond- 
ly ;  lovingly. 
AM'O-ROUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  inclined 
to  love,  or  to  sexual  pleasure ;  fondness ;  lovingness. 

Sidney. 
A-MORPH'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  neg.  and  poptpri,  form.] 
Having  no  determinate  form  ;  of  irregular  shape ; 
not  of  any  regular  figure.  Kirwan. 

A-MORPH'Y,  «.     Irregularity  of  form ;  deviation  from 

a  determinate  shape.  Swift. 

A-MORT',  adv.     [L.  mors,  mortuus.] 

In  the  state  of  the  dead  ;  dejected  ;  spiritless.  Shale 
A-MORT-I-Za'TION,  )  re.  The  act  or  right  of  alien- 
A-MORT'IZE-MENT,  j  ating  lands  or  tenements  to 
a  corporation,  which  was  considered  formerly  as 
transferring  them  to  dead  hands,  as  such  alienations 
were  mostly  made  to  religious  houses  for  superstitious 
uses.  Blackstone. 

A-MORT'IZE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  amortizer,  amortir;  Sp. 
amortho.r,  to  sell  in  mortmain  ;  It.  ammortirc,  to  ex- 
tinguish, from  morte;  L.  71107-4-,  death.  See  Mort- 
main.] 

In  English  law,  to  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to 
sell  to  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  and  their  successors.  This  was  con- 
sidered as  selling  to  dead  hands.  This  can  not  be 
done  without  the  king's  license.  [See  Mortmain.] 
Blackstone.  Cowcl. 
A-Mo'TION,  71.     [L.  amotio  ;  amoveo.] 

Removal.  Warton. 

In  low,  deprivation  of  possession.         Blackstone. 
A-MOUNT',   u.   t.      [Fr.   monter,   to  ascend ;    Norm. 
amont,  upward  ;  Sp.  Port-  montar ;  It.  montare ;  from 
L.  mons,  a  mountain,  or  its  root ;  W.  mynyi.] 

1.  To  rise  or  reach,  by  an  accumulation  of  par- 
ticulars, to  an  aggregate  whole ;  to  compose  in  the 
whole  ;  as,  the  interest  on  the  several  sums  amounts 
to  fifty  dollars. 

2.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend  to,  in  effect  or  sub- 
stance ;  to  result  in,  by  consequence,  when  all  things 
are  considered  ;  as,  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
amounts  to  very  little.  Bacon. 

A-MOUNT',  71.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  partic- 
ular sums  or  quantities  ;  as,  the  amount  of  7  and  9 
is  lij. 

2.  The  effect,  substance,  or  result;  the  sum;  as.tho 
amount  of  the  testimony  is  this. 
A-MOUNT'ING,  ppr.    Rising  to,  by  accumulation  or 
addition;    coming   or  increasing  to;    resulting,  in 
effect  or  substance. 
A-MOUR',  71.    [Fr.,  from  L.  amor,  love.] 

An  unlawful  connection  in  love;  a  love  intrigue; 
an  affair  of  gallantry.  South. 

A-MOV'AL,  71.     [L.  amoveo.] 

Total  removal.     [JVot  -used.]  Evelyn. 

A-MOVE',  v.  I.     [L.  amoveo,  a  and  moveo,  to  move.] 

1.  To  remove.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  to  remove  from  a  post  or  station.   Hale. 
A-MOV  ING,  a.     Moving  away. 
AM'PE-LITE,  71.     [Gr.  apirtXos,  a  vine.]     The  name 

of  an  earth  abounding  in  pyrites,  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  kill  insects,  &c,  on  vines  ;  hence  the  name. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  Brongniart  to  a 
compound  of  alum,  and  graphic  schist. 

'fii,  both  or  about,  and 

pi.)     M'»5,  ■«<=.] 

In  zoology,  the  Amphibia  are  a  class  of  animals,  so 
formed  as  to  live  on  land,  and  for  a  long  time  under 
water.  Their  heart  has  but  one  ventricle ;  their 
blood  is  red  and  cold  ;  and  they  have  such  command 
of  the  lungs,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  suspend 
respiration.  This  class  of  animals  is  divided  into 
two  orders,  the  Reptiles  and  the  Serpents.  To  the 
first  belong  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  the  Draco  or 
dragon,  the  Lacerta  or  lizard,  and  the  Rana  or  frog  ; 
to  the  second,  the  Crotalus,  Boa,  Coluber,  Anguis, 
Amphisbania,  and  Cajcilia.  Linn. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  by  Cuvier  to  des- 
ignate a  family  of  marine  quadrupeds,  including  the 
seal  and  walrus.  Encyc. 

This  term  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  such  ani- 
mals as  possess  both  lungs  and  gills,  as  the  siren,  or 
other  equivalent  organs,  as  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Less  strictly,  it  may  be  applied  to  such  ani- 
inals  as  breath'  by  gills  at  one  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  bv  lungs  at  another,  as  the  frog.  P.  Cyc. 
AM-PHtB'I-O-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  au0i/Jiof,  amphibious, 
and  XiOt/c,  stone.] 

A  term  denoting  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Am- 
phibia of  Linnrcus.  Diet.  Hist.  JVot. 


vuutuviuiu  ui    ih.'iii,  aim  giupin^ 
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AM-PHIB-I-O-LOG'Ib'-AL,  a.     [Infra.] 

Pertaining  to  amphibiulogy. 
AM-PHIIi-I-OL'O-CiY,  n.     [Gr.   a/«rji,  on  both  sides, 
(lu'i,  life,  and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  amphibious  animals,  or 
the  history  and  description  of  such  animals. 
AM-PHIB'I-OUS,  a.     [See  Amphibian] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  living  in  two  elements,  air 
and  water,  as  frogs,  crocodiles,  beavers,  and  the 
like. 

2.  Of  a  mixed  nature ;  partaking  of  two  natures  ; 
as,  an  amphibiuus  breed. 

AM-PHIB'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  able 
to  live  in  two  elements,  or  of  partaking  of  two  na- 
tures. 

AM-PHIB'l-UM,  n.  That  which  lives  in  two  ele- 
ments, as  in  air  and  water. 

AM'PHI-BOLE,  n.  [Gr.  aptbiffoXni,  equivocal ;  a/;0i 
and  /iuXXoi.] 

A  name  given  by  Hatiy  to  a  species  of  minerals, 
including  tremolite,  hornblende,  and  actinolite  Its 
primitive  form  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

Clcaveland. 

AM-PHI-BOL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  amphibole ;  re- 
sembling amphibole,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and 
characters.  Cooper. 

Amphibolic  rocks ;  such  as  contain  amphibole  or 
hornblende  as  a  leading  constituent. 

Diet.  Hist.  JVat. 

AM-PHIB'O-LITE,  n.  Trap,  or  greenstone  ;  arock  with 
a  base  of  amphibole  or  hornblende.  Diet.  Hist.  JVat. 

AM-PHIB-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  Doubtful;  of  doubtful 
meaning. 

AM-PHIH-0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  With  a  doubtful 
meaning. 

AM-PHI-BOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  u/i0i,/?«Xa.co,  and  Xoyos, 
speech  ;  apifii/SoXoyia.] 

A  phrase  or  discourse,  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations ;  and  hence,  a  phrase  or  discourse  of  uncer- 
tain meaning.  Amphibology  arises  from  the  order 
of  the  phrase,  rather  than  from  the  ambiguous  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  which  is  called  equivocation.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Pyrrhus :  "  Aio  te  Romanos  vincere  posse."  Here 
te  and  Romanos  may  either  of  them  precede  or  fol- 
low vincere  posse,  and  the  sense  may  be  either,  yon 
may  conquer  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  may  con- 
quer you.  The  English  language  seldom  admits  of 
amphibology.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

AM-PHIB'O-LOID,  n.  A  rock  composed  of  amphi- 
bole and  felspar,  in  which  the  amphibole  predom- 
inates ;  a  variety  of  greenstone.       Diet.  Hist.  Nat. 

AM-PHIB'O-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  autpiPoXos ;  «/«/><  and 
/?<iAA(.>,  to  strike.] 

Tossed  from  one  to  another;  striking  each  way, 
with  mutual  blows.     [Little  used.] 

AM-PHIB'O-LY,    n.      [Gr.    aplpigoXia;    autpi,    both 
ways,  and  Bu\\o>,  to  strike.] 
Ambiguity  of  meaning.     [Rarely  used.]    Spclman. 

AM'PHI-11RA€H,  n.  [Gr.  ap,f,i,  and  0paXvs,  short.] 
In  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  the  first  and  last  short;  as,  luibcrS,  in  Latin. 
In  English  verse,  it  is  used  as  the  last  foot,  when  a 
syllable  is  added  to  the  usual  number  forming  a 
double  rhyme  ;  as, 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrea  ;  why,  take  it. 

Pope.    Trumbull. 

AM'PHI-GO-ME,  7i.     [Gr.  a,i0i  and  ko/iu,  hair.] 

A  kind  of  figured  stone,  of  a  round  shape,  but 
rugged  and  beset  with  eminences ;  called  also 
Erotylos,  on  account  of  its  supposed  power  of  excit- 
ing love.  Anciently,  it  was  used  in  divination  ;  but 
it  is  little  known  to  the  moderns.  Encyc. 

AM-PHl€-TY-ON'I(_',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  august 
council  of  Amphictyons. 

AM-PHICTY-ONS,  'ii.pl.  In  Grecian  history,  an  assem- 
bly or  council  of  deputies  from  the  different  states  of 
Greece,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Amphictyon, 
the  son  of  Deucalion  ;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  a 
fable.  Ten  or  twelve  states  were  represented  in  this 
assembly,  which  sat  alternately  at  Thermopylae  and 
at  Delphi.  Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  one  called 
Hicromuemou  and  the  other  Pylagoras.  The  former 
inspected  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  religion  ; 
the  latter  had  the  charge  of  deciding  causes  and  dif- 
ferences between  private  persons.  The  former  was 
elected  by  lot ;  the  latter  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 
They  had  an  equal  right  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  common  interests  of  Greece. 
Pans.     Plin.     Strabo.     Enoyc. 

AM'PHID,  n.  A  term  applied  to  compounds  consist- 
ing of  acids  and  bases,  as  distinguished  from  haloid 
compounds.  Bcnclius. 

AAI-PIIIG'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ainbi  and  you   ,.] 

A  term  applied,  by  Decandolle,  to  the  lowest  class 
of  plant;:,  or  those  whose  structure  is  entirely  cellular, 
and  which  have  no  distinct  sexual  organs. 

AM'l'HI-GK.NE,  n.     [Gr.  ;p;,i  and  ytvos.] 

In  mineralogy,  another  name  of  the  lencite  or  Ve- 
suvian. 

AM-PHI-HEX-A-Bfi'DEAJ    a.    [Gr.  ap0i,  and  hero- 
hedral.] 
In  crystallography,  when  the  faces  of  the  crystal, 
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counted  in  two  different  directions,  give  two  hexa- 
hedral  outlines,  or  are  found  to  be  six  in  number. 

Clcaveland. 

AM-PHIM'A-CER,  n.  [Gr.  apfyipaxpos,  long  on  both 
sides.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  mid- 
dle one  short  and  the  others  long,  as  in  casiitas. 

AM-PIIIP'NEt'ST,  n.  [Gr.  aptpic  and  nveu.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  reptiles,  which  have  both 
lungs  and  gills  at  the  same  time ;  comprehending  the 
true  amphibia,  as  the  proteus  and  siren.       Brande. 

AM'PHI-POD,  n.     [Gr.  aptjn  and  novs.] 

One  of  an  order  of  crustaceous  animals,  with  sub- 
caudal,  natatory  feet,  and  sessile  eyes.         Brande. 

AM-PHIP'RO-STYLE,  n,*  [Gr.  apifri,  irpo,  before,  and 
htuaos,  a  column.] 

A  double  prostyle,  or  an  edifice  with  columns  in 
front  and  behind,  but  not  on  the  sides.  JMorin. 

AM-PHIS-BjE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  ap^ialiaiva,  of  apQi;  and 
(laiv't,  to  go  ;  indicating  that  the  animal  moves  with 
either  end  foremost.] 

A  genus  of  serpents,  with  the  head  small,  smooth, 
and  blunt ;  the  nostrils  small,  the  eyes  minute  and 
blackish,  and  the  mouth  furnished  with  small  teeth. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  divided  into  numerous 
annular  segments  ;  the  tail  obtuse,  and  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  head,  whence  the  belief 
that  it  moved  equally  well  with  either  end  foremost. 
There  are  two  species  ,  the  I'tUiginvsa,  black  with 
white  spots,  found  in  Africa  and  America  and  the 
alba,  or  white  species,  found  »n  ooth  th<  Indies,  and 
generally  in  ant-hillocks,  i'hey  feed  on  ants  and 
earth-worms,  and  were  formerly  deemed  poisonous ; 
but  this  opinion  is  exploded.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

The  aquatic  amphisbiena,  Qordhes  aquaticus,  Linn., 
is  an  animal  resembling  a  horse-hair,  found  in  water, 
and  moving  with  either  end  foremost.  The  vulgar 
opinion  that  this  is  an  animated  horse-hair  is  found 
to  be  an  error.  This  hair-worm  is  generated  in  the 
common  black  beetle,  in  which  the  parent  worm  lays 
its  eggs  ;  and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  earth  and  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  Lister,  Phil.  Trans.  JYo.  83. 

AM-PHIS'CI-I,       (  n.  pi.     [Gr.   n/i.ii,  on  both  sides, 

AM-PHIS'CIANSS,  (      and  o-k-ia,  shadow.] 

In  geography,  the  inhabitants  between  the  tropics, 
whose  shadows,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  are  cast  to 
the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south,  according 
as  the  sun  is  south  or  north  of  their  zenith. 

AM'PHI-TANE,  n.  A  name  given  by  ancient  nat- 
uralists to  a  fossil,  called  by  Dr.  Hill,  Pijricubium. 
Pliny  describes  it  as  of  a  square  figure  and  a  gold 
color.     Qji.  Cubic  pyrites.         Pliny,  37,  10.     Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THi?.'A-TER,  j  n.    [Gr.  apjfridsarp.w,  of  o/.Oi, 

AM-PHI-TIlE'A-TRE,  1  about,  and  Starpuv,  thea- 
ter, from  Seaopai,  to  see  or  look.] 

1.  An  edifice  in  an  oval  or  circular  form,  having 
its  area  encompassed  with  rows  of  seats,  rising 
higher  as  they  recede  from  the  area,  on  which  peo- 
ple used  to  sit  to  view  the  combats  ot  gladiators  and 
of  wild  beasts,  and  other  sports.  The  ancient  thea- 
ter was  a  semicircle,  but  exceeding  it  by  a  fourth 
part  of  its  diameter  ;  the  amphitheater  was  a  double 
theater,  and  its  longest  diameter  was  to  its  shortest 
as  1  1-2  to  1.  Amphitheaters  were  at  first  of  wood, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  one  was  erected  of  stone. 
The  area,  being  covered  with  sand,  wras  called  arena. 

Kennct. 

2.  In  gardening,  a  disposition  of  shrubs  and  trees 
in  the  form  of  ah  amphitheater,  on  a  slope,  or  form- 
ing a  slope,  by  placing  the  lowest  in  front.  An  am- 
phitheater may  also  be  formed  of  turf  only.     Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THk'A-TRAL,  a.  Resembling  "an  amphi- 
theater. ■•  Toolce. 

AM-PHI-THE-AT'RIG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibited in  an  amphitheater.  Warton. 

AM'PHI-TRlTE,  n.  [Gr.  apipirpirn,  a  goddess  of  the 
sea.] 

A  genus  of  marine  animals,  of  the  Linnsean  order 
Mollusca,  arranged  by  Cuvier  in  the  class  Annelida. 

AM-PHOD'E-LIT  E,  n.  A  reddish  crystallized  mineral 
from  Finland  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. Dana. 

AM'PHO-RA,  n.  [L.  amphora ;  Gr.  apipopevs  or  apipt- 
Qapevs  ;  afubi  and  ipopshtA 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  two-handled 
vessel  used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  &c.  The  amphora 
of  the  Romans  contained  forty-eight  sextaries,  equal 
to  about  seven  gallons  and  a  pint,  English  wine 
measure.  The  Grecian  or  Attic  amphor  contained 
about  a  third  more.  This  was  also,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  dry  measure  of  about  three  bushels.  Among 
the  Venetians,  it  is  a  liquid  measure  of  sixteen  quarts. 

Encyc 
This  name  was  formerly  used   in    England  ;  but 
the  capacity  of  the  Sax.  umbra  is  not  certainly  known. 
LL.   hue.  Cap.  70.     Willcins,  Pref.   LL.  JEUidstan. 
Spclman. 

AM'PIIO-R/VL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 

AM'PLE,  a.  f  [Fr.  ample;  I..  ampins.]  [amphora. 

1.  Large  :  wide  ;  spacious  ;  extended  ;  as,  ample 
room.  This  word  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  room 
or  spare  fully  sufficient  for  the  use  intended. 

2.  Great  in  bulk,  or  size  ;  as,  an  ample  tear.     Shalt. 
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3.  Liberal  ;  unrestrained  ;  without  parsimony  ;  ful- 
ly sufficient ;  as,  ample  provision  for  the  table;  ample 
justice. 

4.  Liberal ;  magnificent ;  as,  ample  promises. 

5.  Diffusive  ;  not  brief  or  contracted  ;  as,  an  ample 
narrative.  [ciency  ;  abundance. 

AM'PLE-NESS,  n.      Largeness;  spaciousness;   suffi- 

AM'PLEST,  a.  snperl.     .Most  ample  or  extended. 

AM-PLEX't-€AUL,  a.*  [L.  ampleior,  to  embrace,  of 
amb,  about,  and  plico,  plexus,  to  fold,  and  caulis, 
kovXos,  a  stem.] 

*In  botany,  nearly  surrounding  or  embracing  tbe 
stem,  as  the  base  of  a  leaf. 

AM'PLI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  amplio.     See  Ample.] 

To  enlarge ;  to  make  greater  ;  to  extend.  [Little 
used.] 

AM-PLI-A'TION,  n.  Enlargement ;  amplification  ; 
diffuseness.     [Little  used.] 

2.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  deferring  to  pass  sentence; 
a  postponement  of  a  decision,  to  obtain  further  evi- 
dence. Encyc. 

AM-PLIF'I-CATE,  v.  U  [L.  amplified.]  To  enlarge  ; 
to  amplify. 

AM-PL  f-FI-€ A  'TION,  n.     [L.  amplificatio.] 

1.  Enlargement ;  extension. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  diffusive  description  or  discussion ; 
exaggerated  representation ;  copious  argument^  in- 
tended to  present  the  subject  in  every  view,  or  in 
the  strongest  light ;  diffuse  narrative,  or  a  dilating  up- 
on all  the  particulars  of  a  subject ;  a  description  given 
in  more  words  than  are  necessary,  or  an  illustration 
by  various  examples  and  proofs.  [treated. 

AM'PLI-Fl-£D,  pp.     Enlarged  ;  extended  ;  diffusively 
AM'PLI-Fl-ER,  a.    One  who  amplifies  or  enlarges ; 
one  who  treats  a  subject  diffusively,  to  exhibit  it  in 
the  strongest  light.  Sidney. 

AM'PLI-F'f,  v.  t.  [Fr.  amplifier ;  L.  amplifico  ;  of  am- 
pins andfacio,  to  make  large.] 

1.  To  enlarge  ;  to  augment ;  to  increase  or  extend, 
in  a  general  sense ;  applied  to  material  or  immaterial 
tilings. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  to  enlarge  in  discussion  or  by  repre- 
sentation ;  to  treat  copiously,  so  as  to  present  the 
subject  in  every  view,  and  in  the  strongest  lights. 

3.  To  enlarge  by  addition ;  to  improve  or  extend  ; 
as,  to  amplify  the  sense  of  an  author  by  a  paraphrase. 

AM'PLI-F'S",  v.  i.  To  speak  largely  or  copiously  ;  to 
be  diffuse  in  argument  or  description  ;  to  dilate  upon  ; 
often  followed  by  on;  as,  to  amplify  on  the  several 
topics  of  discourse.  Watts. 

2.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  enlarge  by  representation  or 
description ;  as, 

Homer  amplifies,  —  not  invents.  Pope. 

AM'PLI-F¥-ING,  ppr.     Enlarging  ;  exaggerating  ;  dif- 
fusively treating. 
AMTLi-TUDE,  ti.    [L.  amplitude,  from  ampins,  large.] 

1.  Largeness  ;  extent,  applied  to  bodies ;  as,  the 
amplitude  of  the  earth. 

2.  Largeness  ;  extent  of  capacity  or  intellectual 
powers  ;  as,  amplitude  of  mind. 

3.  Extent  of  means  or  power ;  abundance  ;  suf- 
ficiency. Watts. 

Amplitude,  in  astronomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  true  east  and  west  points 
and  the  center  of  the  sun  or  a  star  at  its  rising  or  set- 
ting. At  the  rising  of  a  star,  the  amplitude  is  eastern 
or  ortive  ;  at  the  setting,  it  is  western,  occiduous,  or 
occasive.  It  is  also  northern  or  southern,  when 
north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

Amplitude  of  tlie  range,  in  projectiles,  is  the  hori- 
zontal line  subtending  the  path  of  a  body  thrown,  or 
the  line  which  measures  the  distance  it  has  moved. 
Johnson.  Chambers. 
Mairnetical  amplitude,  is  the  arch  of  the  horizon 
between  the  sun  or  a  star,  at  its  rising  or  setting,  and 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon,  by  the  com- 
pass. The  difference  between  this  and  tile  true  am- 
plitude is  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Enciic. 

AM'PLY,  ado.  Largely  ;  liberally  ;  fully  ;  sufficiently  ; 
copiously  ;  in  a  diffusive  manner. 

AM-PIJL-La'CEOUS,  a.  Like  a  bottle  or  inflated 
bladder  ;   swelling.  Kirby. 

AM'PU-TaTE,  v.  L  [L.  ampnto,  of  amb,  about,  and 
putn,  to  prune.] 

1.  To  prune  branches  of  trees  or  vines  ;  to  rut  off. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  an  animal 
body;  a  term  of  surgery.  [hodv. 

AMPU-TA-TEf),  pp.     Cut  off;    separated   from  the 

AM'PU-Ti-TING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  a  limb  or  part  of 
the  bodv. 

AM-1M  -Ta'TION,  Ik     [L.  ampntatio.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  other 
part  of  the  body. 

Ail'tJ-LET,  n.  *[L.  amuldum:  Fr.  amulrtte;  Sp.  amu- 
leto  ;  from  Lat.  amolior,  amolitns,  to  remove.] 

Something  worn  as  a  remedy  or  preservative 
against  evils  or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  and  witch- 
craft.. Amulets,  in  days  of  ignorance,  were  com- 
mon. They  consisted  of  certain  stones,  metals,  or 
plants  ;  soun  times  of  words,  characters,  or  sen- 
tences, arranged  in  a  particular  order.  They  were 
appended  to  the  neck  or  other  part  of  the  body. 
Among  some  nations  they  are  still  in  use.      Encyc. 
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AN 

AM-U-LET'lC,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  amulet. 

A-MUIt-COS'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  ices  or  scum. 

A-MOSE',  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  amuscr,  to  stop  or  keep  at  bay,  to 
detain  ;  from  muser,  to  loiter  or  trifle  ;  It.  musarc,  to 
gaze  or  stand  idle  ;  Ger.  milssig,  idle.  Q.U.  Gr.  uo'u  ; 
Lat.  musso.] 

1.  To  entertain  the  mind  agreeably  ;  to  occupy  or 
detain  attention  with  agreeable  objects,  whether  by 
singing,  conversation,  or  a  show  of  curiosities.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  that  amuse  implies  something  less 
lively  than  divert,  and  less  important  than  please. 
Hence  it  is  often  said,  we  are  amused  with  trifles. 

2.  To  detain ;  to  engage  the  attention  by  hope  or 
expectation  ;  as,  to  amtt.se  one  by  flattering  promises. 

A-Mt3S',ED,  pp.  Agreeably  entertained  ;  having  the 
mind  engaged  by  something  pleasing. 

A-MOSE'MENT,  n.  That  which  amuses,  detains,  or 
engages  the  mind ;  entertainment  of  the  mind ; 
pastime ;  a  pleasurable  occupation  of  the  senses,  or 
that  which  furnishes  it,  as  dancing,  sports,  or  music. 

A-MOS'ER,  n.  One  who  amuses,  or  affords  an  agree- 
able entertainment  to  the  mind. 

A-MuS'lNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Entertaining;  giving  moder- 
ate  pleasure  to  the  mind,  so  as  to  engage  it ;  pleasing. 

A-MOS'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  amusing  manner. 

A-Mu'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  to  amuse  or  en- 
tertain the  mind. 

A-MU'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  amuse- 
ment. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  a.  [L.  amygdalus,  an  almond.] 
Made  of  almonds. 

A-MYG'DA-LATE,  n.      An    emulsion    made  of   al- 
monds ;  milk  of  almonds.  Bailey.     Coxe. 
2.  A  salt  whose  acid  is  the  amygdalic. 

A-MYG-DAL'IC  AC'ID,  re.  An  acid  obtained  from 
the  bitter  almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LINE, «.  A  crystalline  substance  obtained 
from  the  kernel  of  the  bitter  almond. 

A-MYG'DA-LOID,  n.  [Gr.  auvySaXea,  an  almond, 
and  £ii5ik,  form  ;  Ger.  mandel-stein,  almond-stone.] 

A  variety  of  trap  rock,  containing  small  cavities, 
occupied,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  nodules  or  geodes  of 
different  minerals,  particularly  agates,  quartz,  calca- 
reous spar,  and  the  zeolites.  When  the  imbedded 
minerals  are  detached,  it  is  porous,  like  lava.    Dana. 

A-MYG-DA-LOID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  amygdaloid. 

AM-Y-LX'CEO(JS,  re.     [L.  amylum,  starch,  of  a  priv. 
and   ijoXri,  a    mill,  being  formerly   made   without 
grinding.    Plin.  18.  7.] 
Starchy  ;  pertaining  to  starch  ;  resembling  starch. 

A-MYL'ie  AC'ID,  n.  A  volatile  acid  obtained  from 
starch.  Turner. 

A?tl'Y-LINE,  re.  [L.  amylum;  Gr.  auvXov;  a/mAos, 
unground,  u  and  pvXn,  mill.] 

The  insoluble  portion  of  starch  which  constitutes 
the  covering  of  the  sphericles.  Thomson. 

AM'Y-RALD-ISM,  re.  In  chureh  history,  the  doctrine 
of  universal  grace,  as  explained  by  Amyraldus,  or 
Amyrault,  of  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  taught  that  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men, 
and  that  none  are  e?  „luded  by  a  divine  decree,  but 
that  none  can  obtain  salvation  without  faith  in 
Christ;  that  God  refuses  to  none  the  power  of 
believing,  though  he  does  not  grant  to  all  his  assist- 
ance to  improve  this  power.  Encyc. 

AN,  a.  [Sax.  an,  ane,  one ;  D.  em;  Ger.  cin  ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  en  ;  Fr.  ore,  ttre,  une ;  Sp.  wre,  uno  ;  It.  uno,  una  ; 
L.  unus,  una,  unum;  Gr.  iv  ;  Ir.  ein,  ean,  aon;  W. 
un,  yjt ;  Corn,  uynyn  ;  Arm.  yunan.] 

One ;  noting  an  individual,  either  definitely, 
known,  certain,  specified,  or  understood  ;  or  indefi- 
nitely, not  certain,  known,  or  specified.  Definitely  ; 
as,  "  Noah  built  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood :  "  "  Paul 
was  an  eminent  apostle."  Indefinitely  ;  as,  "  Bring 
me  an  orange  "  Before  a  consonant  the  letter  n  is 
dropped  ;  as,  a  man  ;  but  our  ancestors  wrote  are  man, 

-  are  king.  This  letter  represents  are  definitely,  or  in- 
definitely. Definitely  ;  as, "  I  will  take  you  to  me  for 
a  people',  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God."  Ex.  vi.  In- 
definitely ;  as,  "  The  province  of  a  judge  is  to  decide 
controversies."  An,  being  the  same  word  as  one, 
should  not  be  used  with  it ;  "  such  an  one,"  is  tau- 
tology ;  the  true  phrase  is  such  one.  Although  are,  a, 
and  one,  are  the  same  word,  and  always  have  the 
same  sense,  yet  by  custom,  are  and  a  are  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  definitive  adjective,  and  une  is  used  in 
numbering.  Where  our  ancestors  wrote  are,  two. 
thry,  we  now  use  one,  two,  three.  So  are  and  a  are 
never  used  except  with  a  noun  ;  but  one,  like  other 
adjectives,  is  sometimes  used  without  its  noun,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  it:  "  One  is  at  a  loss  to  assign  a 
reason  for  such  conduct." 

An  is  to  be  used  before  a  vowel  and  before  a  silent 
hi  as, are  hour.  It  is  also  used  befure  A  when  the 
accent  of  the  word  falls  on  any  syllable  except  the 
first,  as  in  hitt.orian,  and  historiographer. 

AN,  in  old  English  authors,  signifies  if;  as,  "jSre  it 

o 

please  your  honor."    So  in  Gr.  av  orcuv,  Ar.    •  1 


ANA 

Sam.  and  L.  are,  if  or  whether ;  Ir.  an,  Ch.  |N  or  ptc 
if,  whether.  It  is  probably  an  imperative,  like  if, 
trif,  give.     Qu.  Sax.  annan,  or  anan,  to  give. 

A'NA,  as,  or  a.     [Gr.  ui/a.j 

In  medical,  prescriptions,  it  denotes  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  several  ingredients  ;  as,  wine  and  honey, 
ana,  aa  or  a  oz.  ii.,  that  is,  of  wine  and  honey  each 
two  ounces. 

A'NA,  as  a  termination,  denotes  a  collection  of  memo- 
rable sayings.  Thus,  Scaligerana  is  a  book  con- 
taining the  sayings  of  Scaliger.  Similar  collections 
existed  among  the  ancients,  as  the  Dicta  Collectanea, 
or  sayings,  of  Julius  Cesar. 

AN-A-BAP'TISM,  n.     [See  Anabaptist.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists.  Ash. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  avu,  again,  and /Jairriorr/s, 
a  baptist.] 

One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of 
adults  alone,  or  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptism, 
and  who  of  course  maintains,  that  those  who  have 
been  baptized  in  their  infancy  ought  to  be  baptized 
again.  With  these  sentiments  is  generally  united 
the  belief,  that  baptism  ought  always  to  be  performed 
by  immersion.  Encyc. 

AN-A-BAP-TIST'IC,         )    a.    Relating  to  the  Ana- 

AN-A-BAP-TIST'IC-AL,  \  baptists,  or  to  their  doc- 
trines. Milton.     Bull. 

AN-A-BAP'TIST-RY,  n.     The  sect  of  Anabaptists. 

AN-A-BAP-TIZE',  v.  t.     To  rebaptize.     [Not  used.] 

Whiilock. 

AN-A-BRo'SIS,  re.     A  wasting  away  of  the  body. 

AN-A-€AMP'Tie,  a.    [Gr    ivi  and  Kapjrro<,  to  bend.] 

1.  Reflecting  or  reflected  a  word  formerly  applied 
to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflection  ;  the 
same  as  what  is  now  called  catoptric.  [See  Catop- 
trics.] 

2.  Anacamptic  sounds,  among  the  Greclcs,  were 
sounds  produced  by  reflection,  as  in  echoes  ;  or  such 
as  proceeded  downward  from  acute  to  grave.  Busby. 

AN-A-CAMP'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  By  reflection;  as, 
echoes  are  sounds  produced  anacampticallu.  Hutton. 

AN-A-C  AMP'TICS,  re.     The  doctrine  of  reflected  light. 
[See  Catoptrics.] 
2.  The  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds.  Hutton. 

AN-A-€AR'DI-UM,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  a  species  of  which  produces  the  cashew-nut, 
or  marking  nut,  which  furnishes  a  thickish,  red, 
acrid,  inflammable  liquor,  which,  when  used  in  mark- 
ing, turns  black,  and  is  very  durable.  Ure. 

AN-A-GA-THAR'TIG,  a.  [Gr.  ava,  upward,  and 
naOapais,  a  purging.     See  Cathartic] 

Cleansing  by  exciting  discharges  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Quincy. 

AN-A-eA-THAR'TIC,  re.  A  medicine  which  excites 
discharges  by  the  mouth,  or  nose,  as  expectorants, 
emetics,  sternutatories,  and  masticatories.     Quincy. 

AN-A-CEPH-A-L^-o'SIS,  re.  In  rhetoric,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

AN-AGH'O-RET.     See  Anchoret. 

AN-ACH'RO-NISM,  re.     [Gr.  avti,  and  xpovoc,  time.] 
An  error  in  computing  time  ;    any  error  in  chro- 
nology, by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to 
each  other. 

AN-A€H-RO-NIS'TI€,  a.  Erroneous  in  date  ;  con- 
taining an  anachronism.  Warlon. 

AN-A-eLAS'TI€,  a.  [Gr.  uKuand  xXairts,  abreaking, 
from  x-A'iw,  to  break.] 

Refracting  ;  breaking  the  rectilinear  course  of  light. 
Anaclastic  glasses ;  sonorous  glasses  or  phiais,  which 
are  flexible,  and  emit  a  vehement  noise  by  means  of 
the  human  breath  ;  called  also  vexing  glasses,  from 
the  fright  which  their  resilience  occasions.  They 
are  low  phials  with  flat  bellies,  like  inverted  timnefs, 
and  with  very  thin,  convex  bottoms.  By  drawing 
out  a  little  air,  the  bottom  springs  into  a  concave 
form  with  a  smart  crack  ;  and  by  breathing  or  blow- 
ing into  them,  the  bottom,  with  a  like  noise,  springs 
into  its  former  convex  form.  Encvc. 

AN-A-€LAS'TIGS,  re.  That  part  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  commonly  called 
dioptrics,  which  see.  Encyc. 

AN-A-CCE-No'SIS,  re.  [Gr.  avaKoiviacrt; :  ava  and 
koii/os,  common.] 

A  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  a  speaker  applies  to 
his  opponents  for  their  opinion  on  the  point  in 
debate.  Walker. 

AN-A-eO-Lfj'THON,  re.  [Gr.  avaKoXovBov,  not  fol- 
lowing.] 

A  term  in  grammar,  denoting  the  want,  of  sequence 
in  a  sentence,  one  of  whose  members  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  remainder.  Brande. 

AN-A-€ON'DA,  re.  A  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  a 
large  snake,  a  species  of  Boa,  which  is  said  to  de- 
vour travelers.     Its  flesh  is  excellent  food.     Encyc. 

A-NAt;-RE-ON'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Anacreon,  a 
Greek  poet,  whose  odes  and  epigrams  are  celebrated 
for  their  delicate,  easy,  and  graceful  air,  and  for  their 
exact  imitation  of  nature.  The  Anacreontic  verse 
consists  of  three  feet  and  a  half;  the  first  foot 
either  a  spondee  or  iambus,  or  an  anapest ;  the  rest 
usually  spondees  or  iambuses  ;  as, 

0eAo>   Xeyttv   Arpctdac — 
McXlti    jXvkei  BaXovc-a. 


ANA 

A-NAC-RE-ON'TIC,   re.     A  poem  composed  in  the 

manner  of  Anacreon. 
AN'A-DEM,  re.     [Gr.  avaSrjua.] 

A  garland  or  fillet.    A  chaplet  or  crown  of  flowers. 
W.  Browne. 
AN-A-DI-PL5'SIS,  re.    [Gr.  ava,  again,  and  SinXoos, 
double.] 

Duplication,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  repetition  of  the  last  word  or  words  in 
a  line  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next ;  as,  "  He  retained  his  virtues  amidst  all 
his  misfortunes  —  misfortunes  which  no  prudence 
could  foresee  or  prevent."  Encyc. 

AN'A-DROM,  re.     [See  below.]    A  fish  that  ascends 

rivers.  Morin. 

A-NAD'RO-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ava,  upward,  and  opou»s, 
course.] 

Ascending;  a  word  applied  to  such  fish  as  pass 
from  the  sea  into  fresh  waters,  at  stated  seasons. 

Encyc. 
AN'A-GLYPH,  re.     [Gr.  ava,  and  yXvqioj,  to  engrave.] 

An  ornament  made  by  sculpture. 
AN-A-GLYPH'IC,  re.     In  ancient  sculpture,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  chased  or  embossed  work  on  metal,  or  to  any 
thing  worked  in  relief.  Brande. 

AN-A-GLYP'TIG,  a.    Relating  to  the  art  of  carving, 

engraving,  enchasing,  or  embossing  plate.    Evelyn. 
A-NAG-NOR'I-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  avayvatpiaic.]     Recogni- 
tion ;  the  unraveling  of  a  plot  in  dramatic  action. 

Blah , 
AN'A-GO-GE,  re.     [Gr.  avayuyn,  of  ava,  upward,  and 
ayojyjj,  a  leading,  from  ayev.] 

An  elevation  of  mind  to  things  celestial ;  *.he 
spiritual  meaning  or  application  of  words  ;  also,  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  subjects  of  the  New.  Encyc 

AN-A-GO-GET'I€-AL,  a.     Mysterious. 
AN-A-GOG'I€-AL,  a.     Mysterious;    elevated;    spirit- 
ual ;  as,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in   an   anagogicul 
sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  the  saints  in  heaven. 
AN-A-GOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  mysterious  sense ; 

with  religious  elevation. 
AN-A-GOG'IGS,  re.    Mysterious  considerations. 

L.  Addison. 
AN'A-GRAM,  re.     [Gr.  ava  and  ypauua,  a  letter.] 

A  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  by  which 

a  new  word  is  formed.     Thus  Oalenus  becomes  angc- 

lus;  William  Moy  {attorney-general   to  Charles  I.,  a 

laborious  man)  may  be  turned  into  Imoyl  in  law. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT''ie,         (  a.    Making  an  anagram. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'It'-AL,  \         Camden's  Remains. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner 

of  an  anagram. 
AN-A-GRAM'MA-TISM,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of 

making  anagrams.  Camden. 

AN-A-GRAiWMA-TIST,  n.    A  maker  of  anagrams. 
AN-A-GRAM'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.     To  make  anagram3. 

Herbert. 
AN'A-GRAPH,  re.    An  inventory  ;  a  commentary. 

Knowles. 
AN'A-GROS,  re.    A  measure  of    grain  in  Spain,  con- 
_  taining  something  less  than  two  bushels.    Encyc. 
A'NAL,  a.     [L.  anus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  anus  ;  situated  near  the  anus ; 
as,  the  anal  fin.  Encyc.     Pennant. 

A-NAL'CIM,      )  re.     A  white  or  flesh-red  mineral,  of 
A-NAL'CIME,  \     the    zeolite    family,   occurring  in 
twenty-four  sided  (trapezoidal)  crystals,  and    some- 
times in  cubes.    It  is  common  in   amygdaloid   and 
some  lavas.  Dana. 

By  friction,  it  acquires  a  weak  electricity  ;  hence  its 
name,  [Gr.  uvoXkis,  weak.]  Clcavetand. 

AN-A-LEO'TIO,  a.     Collecting  or  selecting ;  made  up 

of  selections ;  as,  an  analectic  magazine. 
AN'A-LE€TS,  re.     [Gr.  ava  and  Xeyu,,  to  collect.] 

A  collection  of  short  pieces,  as  essays,  remarks,  &c. 

Encyc. 
AN'A-LEM-MA,  n.     [Gr.  avaXnupa,  altitude.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically  made  by 
straight  lines,  circles,  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west 
points  of  the  horizon.    Also, 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass,  on  which  this 
kind  of  projection  is  drawn,  with  a  horizon  or  cursor 
fitted  to  it,  in  which  the  solstitial  colure,  and  all  the 
circles  parallel  to  it,  will  be  concentric  circles;  all 
circles  oblique  to  the  eye  will  be  ellipses;  and  all 
circles  whose  planes  pass  through  the  eye  will  be 
right  lines.  Encyc.    Ash. 

AN-A-LEP'SIS, re.     [Gr.  avaXr/4"S,  from  avaXaiijJava, 

to  receive  again.] 

The   augmentation   or  nutrition  of  an   emaciated 

body  ;  recovery  of  strength  after  a  disease.  Quincy. 
AN-A'-LEP'TI€,    a.      Corroborating ;      invigorating; 

giving  strength  after  disease. 
AN-A  LEP'TIS,  re.     A  medicine  which  gives  strength, 

and  aids  in  restoring  a  body  to  health  after  sickness ; 

a  restorative. 
AN-AL'O-GAL,  a.     Analogous.     [Not used.]     Hale. 
AN-A-LOG'IO-AL,  a.    Having  analogy;  used  by  way 

of  analogy  ;   bearing  some  relation.    Thus  analogical 

reasoning  is  reasoning  from  some  similitude  which 

things  known  bear  to  things  unknown.  An  analogical 
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word  is  one  which  carries  witii  it  some  relation  to  the 
original  idea.  Thus  the  word  firm  primarily  denotes 
solidity  or  compactness  in  a  material  body  ;  and  by 
analogy,  when  used  of  the  mind,  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  qualities  having  a  similitude  to  the  solidity  of 
bodies,  that  is,  fixedness  or  immovability.      Waits. 

ANA-L-OG'I€-AL-LY,  arte.  In  an  analogical  man- 
ner ',  by  way  of  similitude,  relation,  or  agreement. 
Thus,  to  reason  analogically  is  to  deduce  inferences 
from  some  agreement  or  relation  which  things  bear 
to  each  other. 

AN-A-LOG'I€-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
analogical  ;  fitness  to  be  applied  for  the  illustration 
Of  some  analogy  Johnson. 

A-NAL'O-GISM,  71.     [Gr.  ava\oyia,ios.] 

1.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

Johnson. 

2.  Investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  they 
boar  to  each  other.  Crabbe. 

A-NAL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  analogy. 

A-NAL'O-GlZE,  v.  t.  To  explain  by  analogy ;  to 
form  some  resemblance  between  different  things  ;  to 
consider  a  thing  with  regard  to  its  analogy  to  some- 
thing else.  Cheyne. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS,  a.  Having  analogy  ;  bearing  some 
resemblance  or  proportion  ;  followed  by  to  ,•  as,  there 
is  something  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
that  of  body. 

A-NAL'O-GOUS-LY,  adv.     In  an  analogous  manner. 

AN'A-LOGUE,  (an'a-log,)  ti.   [Fr.,  from  Gr.  avakoyf.] 

1.  A  word  corresponding  with  another ;  an  analo- 
gous term.  Pritcltard. 

2.  An  animal  or  other  thing  resembling  another. 
A-NAL'O-GY,   7i.     [Gr.  aiaXoyta,  of  am  and   \oyos, 

ratio,  proportion.] 

1.  An  agreement  or  likeness  between  things  in 
some  circumstances  or  effects,  when  the  things  are 
otherwise  entirely  different.  Learning  enlightens  the 
mind,  because  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the 

,  eye,  enabling  it  to  discover  things  before  hidden. 
When  botli  the  things  which  have  an  analogy  follow 
a  preposition,  that  preposition  must  be  bctwe.cn  or 
betwixt ;  as,  there  is  an  analogy  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, or  between  customs.  When  one  of  the  things 
precedes  a  verb,  and  the  other  follows,  the  preposi- 
tion used  must  be  to  or  with  ;  as,  a  plant  has  some 
analog)'  to  or  loit/t  an  animal. 

2.  With  grammarian*,  analogy  is  a  conformity  of 
words  to  the  genius,  structure,  or  general  rules  of  a 
language.  Thus  the  general  rule  in  English  is,  that 
the  plural  of  a  noun  ends  in  es  :  therefore  all  nouns 
which  have  that  plural  termination  have  an  anal- 
ogy, or  are  formed  in  analogy  with  other  words  of  a 
like  kind.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

A-NAL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  ava\vais,  of  ava  and  Wc$,  a 
loosing,  or  resolving,  from  Xw*),  to  loosen.  See 
Loose.] 

1.  The  factitious  separation  of  a  compound  body 
into  its  constituent  parts  ;  a  resolving  ;  as,  an  anaty 
sis  of  water,  air,  or  oil,  to  discover  its  elements. 

2.  A  consideration  of  any  thing  in  its  separate 
parts  ;  an  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  a  sub- 
ject, each  separately,  as  the  words  which  compose 
a  sentence,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple  propo- 
sitions which  enter  into  an  argument.  It  is  opposed 
to  synthesis. 

In  mathematics,  analysis  is  the  resolving  of  prob- 
lems by  reducing  them  to  equations.  The  analysis 
of  finite  quantities  is  otherwise  called  algebra,  or  spe- 
cious arithmetic.  The  analysis  of  infinites  is  the  meth- 
od of  fluxions,  or  the  calculus.  Encyc. 

Ancient  analysis  ,•  in  mathematics,  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thing  sought,  as  taken  for  granted, 
through  its  consequences,  to  something  really  grant- 
ed or  known  ;  opposed  to  syittltesis.  This  chiefly  re- 
spected geometrical  investigations.  Hutton. 

In  logic,  analysis  is  the  tracing  of  things  to  their 
source,  and  the  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its  origi- 
nal principles. 

3.  A  syllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a 
continued  discourse,  disposed  in  their  natural  order. 

4.  A  brief,  methodical  illustration  of  the  principles 
of  a  science.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  synopsis. 

AN'A-LYST,  71.  One  who  analyzes,  or  is  versed  in 
analysis.  Kirwan. 

AN-A-LYT'I€,         (  a.     Pertaining  to  analysis  ;  that 

AN-A-LYT'I€-AL,  j  resolves  into  first  principles  ; 
that  separates  into  parts  or  original  principles  ;  that 
resolves  a  compound  body  or  subject ;  as,  an  analyt- 
ical experiment  in  chemistry,  or  an  analytical  investi- 
gation.    It  is  opposed  to  synthetic. 

AN-A-LYT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  anal- 
ysis ;  by  way  of  separating  a  body  into  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  or  a  subject  into  its  principles. 

AN-A-LYT'IGS,  7i.  The  science  of  analysis  [See 
Analysis.] 

\N-A-I/5/,'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  he  analyzed. 

AN-A-Lf  Z'A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  an- 
alyzable. 

AN'A-L?ZE,  1..  J.     [Gr.  ni-nAvi.     See  Analysis.] 
To  resolve  a  body  into  its  elements  ;  to  separate  a 
compound  subject  into  Its   parts  or  propositions,  for 
the, purpose  of  an   examination  of  each   separately; 
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as,  to  analyze  a  fossil  substance  ;  to  analyze  an  action 
to  ascertain  its  morality. 

AN'A-LYZ-£D,  pp.  Resolved  into  its  constituent  parts 
or  principles,  for  examination. 

AN'A-I/fZ-ER,  re.  One  who  analyzes ;  that  which 
analyzes  or  has  the  power  to  analyze. 

AN'A-LYZ-ING,  ppr.  Resolving  into  elements,  con- 
stituent parts,  or  first  principles. 

AN-AM-NE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  avnuvnais.] 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  calls  to  remembrance 
something  omitted.  Knowles. 

AN-AM-NES'Tie,  a.    That  aids  the  memory 

AN-A-MORPH'O-SIS  or  AN-A-MORPH-O'SIS,*  n. 
[Gr.  ava  and  pop^oyaic,  formation.] 

*1.  In  perspective  drawings,  a  deformed  or  distorted 
portrait,  or  figure,  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
confused  or  unintelligible,  and  in  another,  is  an  ex- 
act and  regular  representation  ;  or  confused  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  reflected  from  a  plain  or  curved  mir- 
ror, appearing  regular,  and  in  right  proportion.  Encyc. 
2.  In  botany,  any  part  of  a  plant  in  which  there  is 
an  unusual  degree  of  cellular  development,  is  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  anamorphosis.  Lindley. 

A-Na'NAS,  71.  The  name  of  a  species  of  Bromelia  ; 
the  pine-apple.  Encyc. 

AN-AN"GU-LAR,  a.    Without  angles. 

AN'A-PEST,  rc.    JGr  ava  and  iratto,  to  strike.  Bailey.] 
In  poetry,  a  foot   consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  two  short,  the  last  long ;  the  reverse  of  the  dac- 
tyl; as, 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved  when  her  Cnrydon  sighs  ?    Shenstone 

AN-A-PEST'ie,  n.    The  anapestic  measure.    Bentley. 
AN-A-PEST'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  anapest ;  consist- 
ing of  anapestic  feet. 
A-NAPH'O-RA,  71.     [Gr.  from  a.a^tpo,.] 

1.  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  the  same  word  or 
words  are  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more 
succeeding  verses  or  clauses  of  a  sentence  ;  as, 
"  Wliere  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe?  Where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? "  Johnson. 

2.  Among  physicians,  the  discharge  of  blood  or  pu- 
rulent matter  by  the  mouth.  Encyc.     Coze. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Bi/nTrXiipoWj  to  fill.] 

Filling  up ;  promoting  granulation  of  wounds  or 
ulcers. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'IC,  71.    A  medicine  which  promotes 
the  granulation  or  incarnation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
Encyc.     Parr. 

AN'aRCH,  ti.  [See  Anarchy.]  The  author  of  con- 
fusion ;  one  who  excites  revolt.  Milton. 

A-NARCH'IC,         la.     Without  rule  or  government ; 

A-NARCH'IC-AL,  J  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  applied 
to  a  state  or  society.  Fielding  uses  anarchial,  a  word 
of  less  difficult  pronunciation. 

AN'AKCH-ISM,  71.     Confusion  ;  anarchy 

AN'AR€H-IST,  71.  An  anarch  ;  one  who  excites  re- 
volt, or  promotes  disorder  in  a  state.  Stephens. 

AN' ARCH- Y,  71.  [Gr.  avap\ia,  of  a  priv.  and  upxt, 
rule.] 

Want  of  government ;  a  state  of  society  when 
there  is  no  law  or  supreme  power,  or  when  the  laws 
are  not  efficient,  and  individuals  do  wiiat  they  please 
with  impunity  ;  political  confusion. 

A-NAR'RHI-CHAS,  71.  The  sea-wolf;  a  genus  of  rav- 
enous fish,  of  the  order  of  Apodals,  found  in  the 
northern  seas. 

AN-ARTH'ROUS,  a.   [Gr.  av  priv.  and  apBpov,  a  joint 
or  article.] 
In  grammar,  without  the  article.  Bloomficld. 

a'NAS,  7t.  [L.]  A  genus  of  water-fowls,  of  the  or- 
der Anseres,  including  the  various  species  of  ducks. 
The  species  are  very  numerous. 

AN-A-SAR'€A,  71.  [Gr.  uva,  in  or  between,  and  oap?, 
flesh.] 

Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  ;  an  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  cellular  substance,  occasioning  a  soft, 
pale,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin.    Qvincy.    Core. 

AN-A-SAR'€OUS,  a.  Belonging  to  anasarca,  or  drop- 
sy ;  dropsical. 

AN-A-STAL'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  avaareWa,  to  close.] 
In  medicine,  astringent ;  styptic.  Coze. 

AN-A-STAT'ie-PRINT'ING,  71.  A  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a  fac-simile  of  any  printed  page,  engraving,  &c, 
on  a  plate  of  zinc,  from  which  an  impression  can  be 
taken,  as  from  the  stone  of  the  lithographic  press. 

A-NAS-TO-MAT'IC,  a  Having  the  quality  of  lemov- 
ing  obstructions. 

A-NAS'TO-MOSE,  v.  1.     [Gr.  ova  and  trropa,  mouth.] 
To  inosculate  ;  to  communicate  with  each  other  ; 
applied  to  the  vessels  of  the  body,  as  the  arteries  and 
veins.  Darwin.     Encyc. 

A-NAS'TO-Mo-SING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inosculating ;  commu- 
nicating with  each  other;  as,  anastomosing  vessels. 

A-NAS-TO-MG'SIS,  71.  The  inosculation  of  vessels, 
or  the  opening  of  one  vessel  into  another,  as  an  arte- 
ry into  another  artery,  or  a  vein  into  a  vein.     Coze. 

In  older  authors,  the  supposed  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  the  extreme  vessels,  causing  a  discharge  of  their 
contents,  as  in  excretion. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  anastomosis. 

A-NAS-TO-MOT'ie,  11.  A  medicine  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  vessels,  and  re- 
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moving  obstructions ;  such  as  cathartics,  deobstru- 
ents,  and  sudorifics.  Encyc. 

A-NAS'TRO-PHE,  n,  [Gr.  avaarpoqjn,  a  conversion, 
or  inversion.] 

In  rhetoric  and  grammar,  an  inversion  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  words  ;  as,  saxa  per  et  scopulos,  for  per  saxa 
et  scopulos.  Encyc 

AN'A-TASE,  71.  [Gr.  avarao-is,  extension,  so  named 
from  the  length  of  its  crystals.] 

A  native  oxide  of  titanium,  also  called  octahedrile, 
occurring  in  brilliant  octahedral  crystals,  of  a  brown 
or  somewhat  bluish  color  externally,  but  greenish- 
yellow  by  transmitted  light.  Dana. 

A-NATH'E-MA,  n.  [Gr.  avaBtpa,  from  avaritinpi, 
to  place- behind,  backward,  or  at  a  distance,  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

1.  Excommunication  with  curses.  Hence,  a  curse 
or  denunciation  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  accompa- 
nying excommunication.  This  species  of  excommu- 
nication was  practiced  in  the  ancient  churches  against 
notorious  offenders ;  all  churches  were  warned  not  to 
receive  them  ;  all  magistrates  and  private  persons 
were  admonished  not  to  harbor  or  maintain  them, 
and  priests  were  enjoined  not  to  converse  witli  them, 
or  attend  their  funeral. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  judiciary  and 
abjuratory.  The  former  is  pronounced  by  a  council, 
pope,  or  bishop  ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of  a  convert  who 
anathematizes  the  heresy  which  he  abjures. 

2.  In  heathen  antiquity,  an  offering  or  present  made 
to  some  deity,  and  hung  up  in  a  temple.  Whenever 
a  person  quitted  his  employment,  he  set  apart,  or  ded- 
icated, his  tools  to  his  patron  deity.  Persons  who 
had  escaped  danger  remarkably,  or  been  otherwise 
very  fortunate,  testified  their  gratitude  by  some  offer- 
ing to  their  deity.  Encyc. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anathema. 

A-NATH-E-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
anathema. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TISM,  71.    Excommunication.  Hooker. 

A-NATH-E-MA-TI-Za'TION,  71.  The  act  of  anathe- 
matizing. Encyc. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TlZE,  v.  t  To  excommunicate  with 
a  denunciation  of  curses  ;  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
against.  Hammond. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-£D,  pp  Excommunicated  with 
curses. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  pronounces  an 
anathema.  Hammond. 

A-NATH'E-MA-TIZ-LNG,  ppr  Pronouncing  an  anath- 
ema. 

AN-A-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  anas,  a  duck,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  ducks.  Brown. 

A-NAT'O-CISM,  71.  [L.  anatocismus,  from  Gr.  uva, 
again,  and  roxog,  usury.] 

Interest  upon  interest:  the  taking  of  compound  in- 
terest ;  or  the  contract  by  which  such  interest  is  se- 
cured.    [Barely  used.]  Johnson.      Cicero. 

AN-A-TOM'IC-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  anatomy  or  dis- 
section ;  produced  by  cr  according  to  the  principles 
of  anatomy,  or  natural  structure  of  the  body  ;  relating 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  when  dissected  or  separated. 

AN-A-TOM'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  dissection  ;  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  anatomy. 

A-NAT'O-MIST,  n.  One  who  dissects  bodies  ;  more 
generally,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  dissection. 

A-NAT-O-MI-Za'TION,  71.    The  act  of  anatomising. 

A-NAT'O-MIZE,  v.  t  To  dissect  ;  to  divide  into  the 
constituent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  each 
by  itself ;  to  lay  open  the  interior  structure  of  the 
parts  of  a  body  or  subject ;  as,  to  anatomize  an  animal 
or  plant ;  to  anatomize  an  argument. 

A-NAT'O-MiZ-irD,  pp.   Dissected,  as  an  animal  body. 

A-NAT'O-MIZ-LN'G,  ppr     Dissecting. 

A-NAT'O-MY,  71.  [Gr.  avanpn,  of  ava,  through,  and 
ropn,  a  cutting.] 

1.  The  art  of  dissecting,  or  artificially  separating 
the  different  parts  of  an  animal  body,  to  discover  their 
situation,  structure,  and  economy. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  body, 
learned  by  dissection  ;  as,  a  physician  understands 
anatomy. 

3.  The  act  of  dividing  any  thing,  corporeal  or  in- 
tellectual, for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  parts ;  as, 
the  anatomy  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  discourse. 

4.  The  body  stripped  of  its  integuments  and  mus- 
cles ;  a  skeleton,  or  the  corporeal  frame  of  bones  en- 
tire, without  the  skin,  llesh,  and  vessels.  [Jin  im- 
proper ass  of  the  word,  and  vulgar.] 

5.  IronicalJn,  a  meager  person. 
AN-A-TREP'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  avarpcira,  to  overturn.] 

Overthrowing ;  defeating ;  prostrating :  a  word  ap- 
plied to  those  Dialogues  of  Plato  which  represent  a 
complete  defeat  in  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Enfield. 
AN'A-TRON,  71.     [from  Gr.  virpov,  niter.] 

1.  Soda,  or  mineral  fixed  alkali. 

2.  Spume,  or  glass-gall ;  a  scum  which  rises  upon 
melted  glass,  in  the  furnace,  and,  when  taken  off, 
dissolves  in  the  air,  and  then  coagulates  into  common 
sali. 

3.  The  salt  which  collects  on  the  walls  of  vaults. 

Coze,    Johnson. 
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AN'BU-RY,  n.    A  soft  tumor  on  horses,  containing 
Mood. 

2.  A  sort  of  gall  produced  by  insects  on  the  roots 
of  turnips,  cabbages,  &c. 
AN'CES-TOR,   n.     [Fr.  ancestrcs,  ancetres;  L.  anteces- 
sor, of  ante,  before,  and  ccdo,  to  go.] 

One  from  whom  a  person  descends,  either  by  the 
father  or  mother,  at  any  distance  of  time,  in  the  tenth 
or  hundredth  generation.  An  ancestor  precedes  in  the 
order  of  nature  or  blood  ;  a  predecessor,  in  the  order 
of  office. 
AN-CES-To'RI-AL,  a.     Ancestral.  Pollok. 

AN-CES'TRAL,a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  ancestors  ; 
claimed  or  descending  from  ancestors  ;  as,  an  ances- 
AN-CES'TRESS,  n.     A  female  ancestor,     [tral  estate. 
AN'OES-TRY,  n.  A  series  of  ancestors,  or  progenitors ; 
lineage,  or  those  who  compose  the  line  of  natural  de- 
scent.   Hence,  birth  or  honorable  descent.  Addison. 
ANCH'I-LOPS,  71.     [Gr.  atyiXojip,  from  <uf,  a  goat, 
and  'otp,  an  eye.    Uu.] 

The  goat's  eye ;  an  abscess  in  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  ;  an  incipient  fistula  lachrymalis.  Coze. 
ANCH'OR,  n*  [L.  anchora;  Gr.  «)  k»/xi  ;  It.  and  Port. 
ancora ;  Sp.  ancla  ;  D.  G.  Dan.  anker ;  Sw.  anhare  ; 
Ir.  ankairc,  ancoir,  or  mgir ;  Corn,  ankar  ;  Ar.  ankar  ; 
Pers.  angkar  ;  Russ.  iacor ;  Fr.  aucre  ;  Arm.  aucor.] 
*1.  An  iron  instrument  for  holding  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  at  rest  in  water.  It  is  a  strong  shank,  with  a 
ring  at  one  end,  to  which  a  cable  may  be  fastened  ; 
and  with  two  arms  and  flukes  at  the  other  end, 
forming  a  suitable  angle  with  the  shank  to  enter  the 
ground. 

In  seamen's  language,  the  anckor  comes  koine,  when 
it  is  dislodged  from  its  bed,  so  as  to  drag  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  sea,  or  current. 

Foul  anchor,  is  when  the  anchor  hooks  or  is  entan- 
gled with  another  anchor,  or  with  a  wreck  or  cable, 
or  when  the  slack  cable  is  entangled. 

The  anchor  a  cock  bill,  is  when  it  is  suspended  per- 
pendicularly from  the  cat-head,  ready  to  be  let  go. 

The  anchor  apeak,  is  when  it  is  drawn  in  so  tight 
as  to  bring  the  ship  directly  over  it. 

The  anchor  is  a  trip,  or  a  weigk,  when  it  is  just 
drawn  out  of  the  ground,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
either  by  the  cable  or  the  buoy-rope. 

To  back  an  anchor,  is  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
ahead  of  that  by  which  the  ship  rides,  with  the  cable 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  latter  to  prevent  its  com- 
ing home. 

At  anchor,  is  when  a  ship  rides  by  her  anchor. 
Hence,  to  lie  or  rule  at  anchor. 

To  cast  anchor,  or  to  anchor,  is  to  let  go  an  anchor, 
to  keep  a  ship  at  rest. 

To  weigh  anchor,  is  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  out 
of  the  ground. 

Anchors  are  of  different  sizes.  The  principal,  and 
that  on  which  most  dependence  is  placed,  is  the  sheet 
anckor.  Then  come  the  best  bower,  the  small  bower, 
the  spare  anchor,  the  stream  anchor,  and  the  hedge 
anchor,  which  is  the  smallest.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  that  which  gives  stability 
or  security ;  that  on  which  we  place  dependence  for 
safety. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anckor  of  the  soul,  both   sure  and 
steadfast.  —  Heb.  vi. 

3.  In  architecture,  anchors  are  carved  work,  some- 
what resembling  an  anchor.  It  is  commonly  a  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  boultins  of  capitals  in  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  and  on  the  mold- 
ings of  cornices. 

In  heraldry,  anchors  are  emblems  of  hope.  Encyc. 
ANCH'OR,  v.  t.     To  place  at  anchor ;  as,  to  anchor  a 
ship.    A  ship  is  anchored,  but  not  moored,  by  a  single 
anchor. 
2.  To  fix  or  fasten  on  ;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condition. 
ANCH'OR,  I),  i.     To  cast  anchor  ;  to  come  to  anchor; 
as,  our  ship  anchored  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
2.  To  stop ;  to  fix  or  rest  on. 
ANCH'OR-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  for  anchorage.      Herbert. 
ANCH'OR-AGE,  ?i.    Anchor-ground  ;  a  place  where 
a  ship  can  anchor,  where  the  ground  is  not  too  rocky, 
nor  the  water  too  deep  nor  too  shallow. 

2.  The  hold  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  or  rather  the  anch- 
or and  all  the  necessary  tackle  for  anchoring. 

3.  A  duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in  a  har- 
bor. 

ANeH'OR-.ED,  pp.    Lying  or  riding  at  anchor;  held 
by  an  anchor';  fixed  in  safety. 

ANCH'0-RESS,  n.     A  female  anchoret.         Fairfax. 

ANCH'O-RET,    )n.     [Gr.   «i/ax-or,rr;S,  from  ai<uy;oj- 

ANGH'O-RITE,  j      pc-<,  to  retire,  of  aim  and  xhtl'cui 
to  go.     Written  by  some  authors  anaclioret.] 

A  hermit ;  a  recluse  ;  one  who  retires  from  society 
into  a  desert  or  solitary  place,  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  devote  himself  to  religious 
duties.  Also,  a  monk,  who,  with  the  leave  of  the 
abbot,  retires  to  a  cave  or  cell,  with  an  allowance 
from  the  monastery,  to  live  in  solitude.  Encyc. 

ANCH  O-RET'ie,  j  «.     Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or 

ANCH-O-RET'IG-AL,  \      his  mode  of  life. 

ANGH'OR-GROUNn,  n.     Ground  suitable  for  anchor- 
ing. 

AN€1J'0R-HCLD.  n.  The  hold  or  fastness  of  an  anch- 
or ;  security. 


ANC 

AN€H'OR-ING,    ppr.      0»ming   to  anchor  ;    casting 

anchor  ;  mooring. 
ANGH'OR-SMITH,  n.    The  maker  or  forger  of  anch- 
ors, or_one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  anchors. 
AN-CHo'VY,  n.     [Port,  and  Sp.  anchova  ;  Fr.  anchois ; 
It.  acciuga;  G.  anscltavc.] 

A  small  fish,  about  three  inches  in  length,  of  the 
genus  Clupea  or  herring,  found  and  caught  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pickled  for  ex- 
portation. It  is  used  as  a  sauce  or  seasoning. 
AN-CHo'VY-PEaR,  n.  A  fruit  of  the  West  Indies, 
produced  by  a  species  of  the  genus  Grias.  It  resem- 
bles the  mango  ill  taste,  and,  like  it,  is  sometimes 
pickled  when  green.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

ANGH'Y-LoS-SD,  (unk'e-lost,)  a.    Immovably  united 

or  fixed,  as  joints  of  bones.  Mantell. 

ANCH-Y-Lo'SIS,  n.  |Gr.  ayKvXoxris,  from  aynvXo;, 
crooked.] 

Stiffness  of  a  joint ;  immobility  of  a  joint  natural- 
ly movable. 
ANGH-Y-LOT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  anchylosis. 
AN'CIENT,  a.     [Fr.  ancicn;  It.  anziano,  ami;  from  L. 
ante,  antiquus.] 

1.  Old  ;  that  happened  or  existed  in  former  times, 
usually,  at  a  great  distance  of  time  ;  as,  ancient  au- 
thors, ancient  days.  Old,  says  Johnson,  relates  to  the 
duration  of  the  thing  itself;  as,  an  old  coat ;  and  an- 
cicut,  to  time  in  general ;  as,  an  ancient  dress.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed.  We  say,  in 
old  times,  as  well  as  ancient  times  ;  old  customs,  &c. 
We  usually  apply  both  ancient  and  old  to  things  sub- 
ject to  gradual  decay.  We  say,  an  old  man,  an  an- 
cient record  ;  but  never,  the  old  sun,  old  stars,  an  old 
river  or  mountain.  In  general,  however,  ancient  is 
opposed  to  modern,  and  old  to  new,  fresh,  or  recent. 
YVhen  we  speak  of  a  thing  that  existed  formerly, 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  commonly  use  ancient ; 
as,  ancient  republics,  ancient  heroes  ;  and  not,  old  re- 
publics, old  heroes.  But  when  the  thing  which  be- 
gan or  existed  in  former  times,  is  still  in  existence, 
we  use  either  ancient  or  old;  as,  ancient  statues  or 
paintings,  or  old  statues  or  paintings  ;  ancient  authors, 
or  old  authors,  meaning  books.  But,  in  these  exam- 
ples, ancient  seems  the  most  correct,  or  best  author- 
ized. Some  persons  apply  ancient  to  men  advanced 
in  years,  still  living  ;  but  this  use  is  not  common  in 
modern  practice. 

2.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration  ;  as,  an  an- 
cient forest ;  an  ancient  city. 

3.  Known  from  ancient  times ;  as,  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, opposed  to  the  new  continent.         Robertson. 

AN'CIENT,  n.t  [Supra.]  Generally  used  in  the  plural, 
anciente.  Those  who  lived  in  former  ages,  opposed 
to  moderns. 

In  Scripture,  very  old  men.  Also,  governors,  rulers, 
political  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  peo- 
ple. —  Isa.  iii.    Jer.  xix. 
God  is  called  "  the  Ancient  of  days,"  from  his  eter- 
nal existence.    Dan.  vii. 

Hooker  uses  the  word  for  seniors ;  "  they  were  his 
azicienu ; "  but  the  use  is  not  authorized. 

2.  Ancient  is  also  used  for  a  flag  or  streamer,  in  a 
ship  of  war,  or  the  colors  of  a  regiment ;  and  for  an 
ensign  or  the  bearer  of  a  flag,  as  in  Shakspeare. 
Cowel  supposes  the  word,  when  used  for  a  flag,  to 
be  a  corruption  of  end-sheet,  a  flag  at  the  stern.  It  is 
probably  the  Fr.  enscigne.    Johnson.   Cowel.    Encyc. 

Ancient  demesne,  in  English  law,  is  a  tenure  by  which 
all  manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  were  held.  The  numbers, 
names,  &c.,  of  these  were  all  entered  in  a  book  called 
Domes-day  Booh.  Cowel.     Blaclcstor.e. 

Council  of  Ancients,  in  French  history,  the  higher 
branch  of  the  legislative  bodv,  in  the  constitution  of 
_  1795. 

aN'CIENT-LY,  adv.  In  old  times  ;  in  times  long  since 
past ;  as,  Rome  was  anciently  more  populous  than  at 
present. 
aN'CIENT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ancient ;  an- 
_  tiquity  ;  existence  from  old  limes. 
AN'CIENT-RY,  n.  Dignity  of  birth ;  the  honor  of  an- 
_  cient  lineage.  Spenser  on  Ireland.     Shah. 

AN'CIENT-Y,  n.     Age  ;  antiquity.     [Not  in  use.] 

Martin. 
aN'CIENT-Y,  n.     In  some  old  English  statutes  and  au- 
thors, eldership  or  seniority.     14  Hen.  HI. 
AN-Cl'LE,  n.     [L.l     In   Roman  antiquity,  the  sacred 
shield  of  Mars,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  Adams. 

AN'CIL-LA-RV,  a.     [L.  ancilla,  a  female  servant.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  maid-servant,  or  female  service. 

Blaclistone. 

2.  Subservient  or  subordinate  to  ;  as,  a  court  ancil- 
lary to  another  jurisdiction. 

AN-CIP'I-TAL,  a.     [L.  anccps.] 

Doubtful,  or  double  ;  double-faced,  or  double- 
formed. 

In  botany,  two-edged  ;  compressed,  and  forming 
two  opposite  angles,  as  a  stein  ;  having  two  promi- 
nent, longitudinal  angles,  with  a  convex  disc,  as  a 
leaf.  Barton,  Elem.  of  Botany. 

AN'COME,  n.  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  corning  sud- 
denly. Boucher. 


AND 

AN'CON,  n.     [ L.  ancon ;  Gr  ayaoiv,  the  elbow.] 

The  olecranon,  or  elbow  ,  the  larger  posterior  pro- 
cess at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna. 
AN'CONES,  ii.  pi.     [L.  ancm;  Gr.  uyKuiv.] 

In  architecture,  the  brackets  supporting  a  cornice  on 
the  flanks,  as  in  doorways,  &c. ;  also,  the  corners  or 
quoins  of  walls,  cross-beams,  or  rafters.         Owilt. 
AN'GO-NY,  n.    [probably  from  ayxoii/,  the  cubit,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  arm.] 

In  iron  works,  a  piece  of  naif  wrought  iron,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and  un wrought 
at  the  ends.  A  piece  of  cast  iron  is  melted  off  and 
hammered,  at  a  forge,  into  a  mass  of  two  feet  long, 
and  of  a  square  shape,  which  is  called  a  bloom;  then 
carried  to  a  finery,  and  worked  into  an  ancony;  it  is 
then  sent  to  a  chafery,  where  the  ends  are  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  made 
into  a  bar.  Encyc. 

AND,  conj.  [Sax.  and  ;  Ger.  und  ;  D.  ende  or  en ;  and.] 
And  is  a  conjunction,  connective,  or  conjoining 
word.  It  signifies  that  a  word  or  part  of  a  sentence 
is  to  be  added  to  what  precedes.  Thus,  give  me  an 
apple  and  an  orange  ;  that  is,  give  me  an  apple,  add, 
or  give  in  addition  to  that,  an  orange.  John  and  Pe- 
ter and  James  rode  to  New  York  ;  that  is,  John  rode 
to  New  York,  add  or  further  Peter  rode  to  New  York, 
add  James  rode  to  New  York. 
AN-DA-LO'SITE,  n.  A  mineral,  occurring  usually  in 
thick  lamellar  forms,  of  a  grayish  or  pale  reddish 
tint,  and  sometimes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  In  a  variety  called  cross-stove,  or  chias- 
tolite,  the  crystals,  when  cut  transversely,  show  a  tes- 
seiated  structure,  or  appear  to  consist  of  four  white 
crystals,  placed  so  as  to  make  a  white  cross,  and  set 
in  a  dark  ground.  Dana. 

AN-DAN'TE.  [It.,  from  andare,  to  go  ;  Eng.  to  wend, 
to  wander.] 

In  music,  a  word  used  to  direct  to  a  movement 
moderately  slow,  between  largo  and  allegro.     Encyc. 
As  a  noun,  it  denotes  a  piece  of  music  to  be  per- 
formed in  andante. 
AN'DAR-AG,  n.    Red  orpiment.  Coxe. 

AN'DE-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Andes,  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  extending  through  South  Amer- 
ica. Columbiad,  3,  138. 
AN-DI'RA,  n.  The  name  of  the  genus  of  plants  which 

comprehends  she  cabbage  bark-tree  of  Jamaica. 
AND'I-R  ON,  n.  [Teut.  andena,  or  andcla.  In  Sax. 
the  corresponding  word  is  brandisen,  brand  or  fwe 
iron  ;  D.  brand-yzer.  The  Fr.  landicr,  Arm.  lander, 
Junius  thinks,  is  our  and-iron,  with  the  French  I  pre- 
fixed.] 

An  iron  utensil  used  in  Great  Britain,  where  coal 
is  the  common  fuel,  to  support  the  ends  of  a  spit ;  but 
in  America,  used  to  support  the  wood  in  fireplaces. 
AN-DRA-NAT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  avnp,  av&ooc,  a  man, 
and  avarnjir},  dissection.] 

The  dissection  of  a  human  body,  especially  of  a 
male.  Coxe.     Quincy. 

AN'DRE-O-LITE,  n.    A  mineral,  the  harmotomc,  or 

cross-stone.  XJre. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL,     )  a.    [Gr.  avr,o,  a  man,  and  yvun, 
AN-DROG'Y-NOUS,  \      woman.] 

Having  two  sexes ;  being  male  and  female ;  her- 
maphroditical. 

In  botany,  the  word   is  applied  to  a  plant  bearing 

both  staminiferous  and  pistilliferous  flowers  on  the 

same  root.    These  plants  constitute  the  class  Monce- 

cia,  in  Linnaeus's  system.  Milne. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL-LY,  adv.    With  the  parts  of  both 

sexes. 
AN-DROG'Y-NUS,  n.     An  hermaphrodite.  Johnson. 
AN-DROID'ES,  n.     [Gr.  arnp,  man,  and  eiis,  form.] 
A  machine  in  the  human  form,  which,  by  certain 
springs,  performs  some  of  the  natural  motions  of  a 
living  man.    One  of  these  machines,  invented  by  M. 
Vaucanson,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1738,  representing  a 
flute-player.  Encyc. 

AN-DROM'E-DA,  n.  A  northern  constellation,  behind 
Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus,  representing  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained. 

2.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
now  lost.  Encyc 

3.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants. 
AN'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  avnp,  a  man.] 

In  Qrecian  and  Roman  architecture,  the  apartment 
appropriated  for  the  males.  This  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  gyiuxceum,  or  apartment 
for  females,  was  in  the  upper  part.  Brande. 

AN-DRO-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  ,ivnp  and  ircrnW.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  double  flowers,  produced  by 
the  conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  as  in  the 
garden  ranunculus.  Brande. 

AN-DROPH'A-GI,  n.  [Gr.  avnp,  man,  and  ipayai,  to 
eat.J 

Man-eaters;  but  the  word  is  little  used,  being  su- 
perseded by  Anthropophagi,  which  see.    Herodotus 
mentions  people  of  this  character.        Melpom.  106. 
AN-DROT'O-MY,  «.     [Gr.  ai/np,  a  man,  and  roun,  a 
cutting.] 

A  cutting  of  human  bodies  ;  dissection  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  distinguished  from  zootomy. 
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A-NKAR.', _prcp.     Near  Atterbury 

AN'E€-Do-TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 
AN'EC-DOTE,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  arid  exitSuui,  to  pub- 
lish ;  exSnTit;,  given  out.] 

1.  In  Us  original  sense,  secret  history,  or  facts  not 
generally  known.  But  in  more  common,  usage,  a  par- 
ticular or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  interesting 
nature  ;  a  biographical  incident ;  a  single  passage 
of  private  life.  Procopius  gave  the  title  of  anecdotes 
to  a  hook  he  published  against  Justinian  and  his  wife 
Theodora;  and  similar  collections  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  eminent  men  are  now  common.        Encyc. 

2.  The  relation  of  an  incident  or  particular  event. 

Melmoth. 

AN-E6-DOT'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 

Bolingbroke. 

A-NeLE',  v.  t.    [Sax.  mil,  oil.] 

To  give  extreme  unction.     [JVu(  used.]  Sliak. 

AN-E-MOG'RA-PHY,7i.  [Gr.  ureuos,  wind,  and ypaipfi, 
description  ] 
A  description  of  the  winds.  Johnson. 

AN-E-MOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  ovtfios,  wind,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  winds,  or  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 

AN-E-MOM'E-TER,  n.*[GT.  avepos,  wind,  and  uerpeu, 
to  measure.] 

An  instrument  or  machine  for  measuring  the  force 
and  velocity  of  the  wind.  Encyc. 

A-NEM'O-NE,  n.  [Gr.  avtponn,  from  aneuoc,  wind. 
It  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks  written  aveuuiXia.  The- 
oph.  lib.  6,  cap.  7.  Plin.  21.  23.  Venus  is  said  to  have 
changed  her  Adonis  into  an  anemone.  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  10.  735.] 

Wind-flower ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  numerous  spe- 
cies. Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
of  which  their  double  flowers  are  among  the  most  el- 
egant ornaments. 

Sea  Anemone.     See  Animal-Flower. 

A-NEM'O-NIN,  n.  An  acrid,  crystallizable  substance, 
obtained  from  some  species  of  anemone.  It  burns 
like  camphor.  Brande. 

A-NEM'O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  a:  ck-i?,  wind,  and  axoireio, 
to  view.] 

A  machine  which  shows  the  course  or  direction  of 
the  wind.  F.neyc. 

A-NENT',  prep.  About;  concerning,  over  against :  a 
Scottish  word.     Q,u.  Gr.  »n»;i 

ANES.     See  Awns. 

AN'EU-RISM,K.  [Gr.  ova,  and  cvpvvo,  to  dilate,  from 
£i>Ni'S,  broad.] 

A  soft,  pulsating  tumor,  arising  from  the  preternat- 
ural dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery. 
This  is  either  encysted  or  diffused.  The  encysted 
aneurism  is  when,  the  coats  of  the  artery  being  only 
dilated,  the  blood  is  confined  within  its  proper  coat. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  varicose.  The  diffused  aneurism 
includes  all  those  in  which,  from  an  aperture  in  the 
artery,  the  blood  is  spread  about  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, out  of  its  proper  course.  Quincy.     Coze. 

AN-EU-RIS'MAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  aneurism. 

A-NEW1   adv.    [4  and  «™.] 

Over  again  ;  another  time  ;  in  a  new  form  ;  as,  to 
arm  anew;  to  create  anew. 

AN-FRAC-TU-OS'l-TY,  11.  A  state  of  being  full  of 
windings  and  turnings. 

AN-FRAC'TU-OUS,  a.  [L.  anfractus,  of  amb,  about, 
'and  fraetus,  broken.     See  Break.] 

Winding  ;  full  of  windings  and  turnings  ;  written, 
less  correctlv,  Ankractuosjj.  Ran. 

AN-FRAC'TTJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  fuil  of 
windings  and  turnings. 

AN-FRAG'THRE,  11.     A  mazy  winding. 

AN-GA-RI-A'TION,    11.     [L.  on gario ;  Gr.  ayyapevu, 
to  compel ;  a  word  of  Persian  origin.] 
Compulsion  ;  exertion.     [JVot  used.] 

AN-GEI-OT'O-MY,  n.     See  Angiotomy. 

A.N'GEL,  n.  [h.augelns;  Gr.  ujjiA,;,  a  messenger, 
from  a>  j  jaXm,  to  till  or  announce;  Ir.  agalla,'  agal- 
laiai,  to  speak  or  tell ;  from  the  root  of  etdl,  or  of  Ar. 

AI3  Icaula,  to  say,  to  tell.    Sax.  angel;  Ir.  aingcal,  or 

aingiol ;  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  cngel;  Sp.  angel ;  It.  angelo  ; 
Port,  anjo ;  Fr.  ange;  Russ.  angel.] 

1.  Literally,  a  messenger,  one  employed  to  commu- 
nicate news  or  information  from  one  person  to  anoth- 
er at  a  distance.     But  appropriately, 

2.  A  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  intelligent  being,  employed 
by  God  to  communicate  his  will  to  man.  Hence,  an- 
g»ls  are  ministers  of  God,  and  ministering  spirits, 
lleb.  i. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  an  evil  spirit ;  as,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit.     Matt.  x.w.     1  Cor.  vi.    Rev.  ix. 

4.  Christ,  the  mediator  and  head  of  the  church. 
Rev.  x. 

5.  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  an  embassador 
of  God.     Rev.  ii.  and  iii. 

0.  Any  being  whom  God  employs  to  execute  his 
judgments.     Rev.  xvi.  Crnden. 

7.  In  the  stale  of  lore,  a  very  beautiful  person. 

Shah. 
AN'GEL,  71.     A  fish  found  on  the  roast  of  Carolina,  of 
the  Thoracic  order,  and  genus  Cbffitodon.     It  has  a 
small,  projecting  mouth  ;  the  laminie  above  the  gills 


are  armed  with  cerulean  spines  ;  the  body,  a  foot  in 
length,  appears  as  if  cut  oft,  and  waved,  and  covered 
with  large  green  scales.  Pennant,  from  Catesby. 

AN'GEL,  n.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  England, 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  angel.  Skinner  says  this  de- 
vice was  impressed  upon  it  in  allusion  to  an  observa- 
tion of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  seeing  some 
beautiful  English  youths  in  the  market  at  Rome, 
asked  who  they  were ;  being  told  they  were  Angli, 
English,  he  replied,  they  ought  rather  to  be  called 
angeli,  angels.  This  coin  had  different  values  under 
different  princes  ;  but  is  now  an  imaginary  sum  or 
money  of  account,  implying  ten  shillings  sterling. 

Encyc. 

AN'GEL,  a.  Resembling  angels  ;  angelic ;  as,  angel 
whiteness.  Stialc. 

AN'GEL-AGE,  n.    The  existence  or  state  of  angels. 
Beaumont  fy  Fletcher. 

AN'GEL-BED,  7i.    An  open  bed  without  posts. 

Knowles. 

AN'GEL-FISH,  77.  A  species  of  shark,  the  Squalus 
squatina.  It  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  long,  with  a 
large  head,  teeth  broad  at  the  base,  but  slender  and 
sharp  above,  disposed  in  five  rows,  all  around  the 
jaws.  The  fish  takes  its  n-arne  from  its  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  very  large,  and  extend  horizontally,  like 
wings  when  spread.  This  fish  connects  the  genus  of 
Rays  with  that  of  Sharks,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ters of  both  ;  but  it  differs  from  both  in  this,  that  its 
mouth  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

Encyc. 

AN-GEL'I€,  )  a.     [I,.  angelicus.] 

AN-GEL'IC-AL,  (  Resembling  angels  ;  belonging  to 
angels,  or  partaking  of  their  nature  ;  suiting  the  na- 
ture and  dignity  of  angels. 

AN-GEL'1-CA,  71.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  umbellif- 
erous plants,  arranged,  by  Linna;us,  in  the  class  and 
order  Pentandria  Digynia. 

AN-GEL'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Like  an  angel. 

AN-GEL'I€-AL-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  an- 
gelic ;  excellence  more  than  human. 

AN'GEL-lTES,  in  church  history,  so  called  from  Ange- 
lium  in  Alexandria,  where  they  held  their  first  meet- 
ings ;  a  sect  of  heretics,  near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  held  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  not  to 
be  the  same,  nor  to  exist  by  their  own  nature  ;  but 
each  to  be  a  God,  existing  by  participating  of  a  deity 
common  to  them  all.  They  are  called,  also,  Sever- 
ites,  from  Severus,  their  head  ;  and  Theodosians, 
from  one  Theodosius,  whom  they  made  their  pope. 

Encyc. 

AN'GEL-LrKE,  a.  Resembling  or  having  the  manners 
of  angels. 

AN-GEL-OL'O-GY,  11.     [angel  and  Xny:c.] 

A  discourse  on  angels ;  or  the  doctrine  of  angelic 
beings.  Ch.  Spectator. 

AN'GE-LOT,  7i.  [Fr.  anche,  the  reed  of  a  hautboy  or 
other  wind-instrument  of  music] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music,  somewhat  resembling 
a  lute.  Johnson. 

2.  An  ancient  English  coin,  struck  at  Paris  while 
under  the  dominion  of  England  ;  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  an  angel  supporting  the  escutcheon  of  the 
arms  of  England  and  France.  Also,  a  small,  rich 
sort  of  cheese,  made  in  Normandy.  Encyc. 

aN'GEL-PeO'PL£D,  a.    Peopled 'with  angels. 

Jciosbury. 
AN'GEL-SHOT,  n.     [Fr.  ange,  a  chain-shot.] 

Chain-shot,  being  two  halves  of  a  cannon-ball  fast- 
ened to  the  ends  of  a  chain. 
AN'GEL-WEL'CO.UE,  n.     Welcome  by  angels. 

Bowrin  <r. 
AN'GEL-WING-.ED,  a.    Winged  like  angels. 

Thomson. 
AN'GEL-WOR-SHIP,  71.    The  worshiping  of  angels. 

Trapp. 
AN"GER,  71. t  [L.  aTin-o,  to  choke,  strangle,  vex  ; 
whence  angor,  vexation,  anguish,  the  quinsy,  angi- 
)m.  Gr.  01  v>j  to  strangle,  to  strain  or  draw  together, 
to  vex.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  squeeze, 
make  narrow;  Gr.  i)\i,  near;  Sax.  cage;  G.  rnge; 
D    Dan    eng,  narrow,  strait ;    W.  ing.     This  word 

may  be  connected  in  origin  with  the  Ar.  l^JL~>  ha- 

nika,  to  be  angry,  and  ^Ji*^.  chanaka,  to  strangle  ; 
Heb.  Ch.  Pyr.  Eth.  p:n,  to  strangle.  In  Sax.  ange 
signifies  vexed  ;  angmod,  sad,  anxious  ;  ang-set,  a  car- 
buncle ;  angsum,  pressed  close  ;  anxsamian,  to  vex, 
to  make  anxious;  Eng.  anguish,  anxious;  L.  angus- 
tus,  angina,  &.c.     Sec  Anguish.] 

1.  A  violent  passion  of  the  mind  excited  by  a  real 
or  supposed  injury  ;  usually  accompanied  witii  a  pro- 
pensity to  taKe  vengeance,  or  to  obtain  satisfaction 
from  the  offending  party.  This  passion,  however, 
varies  in  degrees  of  violence,  and,  in  ingenuous 
minds,  may  be  attended  only  with  a  desire  to  re- 
prove or  chide  the  offender. 

Anger  is  also  excited  by  an  injury  offered  to  a  rela- 
tion, friend,  or  party  to  which  one  is  attached  ;  and 
some  degrees  of  it  may  be  excited  by  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, or  oppression  offered  to  those  with  whom  one 


has  no  immediate  connection,  or  even  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  one  is  a  member.  Nor  is  it  unusual  to 
sec  something  of  this  passion  roused  by  gross  absurd- 
ities in  others,  especially  in  controversy  or  discussion. 
Anger  may  be  inflamed  till  it  rises  to  rage  and  a  tem- 
porary delirium. 

2.  Pain  or  smart  of  a  sore  or  swelling ;  Die  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  but  little  used. 
AN"GER,  v.  t.   To  excite  anger ;  to  provoke  ;  to  rouse 
resentment. 

2.  To  make  painful ;  to  cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame ; 
as,  to  anger  an  ulcer.  Bacon. 

AN"GER-ED,  pp.     Provoked  ;  made  angry. 
AN"GER-LY,  adv.     [anger  and  like.] 

In  an  angry  manner ;  more  generally  written  An- 
grily. 
AN-Gl'NA,  71.  [L.,  from  ango,  to  choke.  See  Anger.] 
,  In  medicine,  a  term  applied  to  all  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  throat  or  fauces,  from  the  accompany- 
ing difficulty  of  breathing  ;  including  the  quinsy,  ma- 
lignant sore-throat,  croup,  mumps,  &c.  Cullen. 

Angina  pectoris;  a  peculiar,  painful,  periodic,  nerv- 
ous affection  of  the  chest. 
AN-GI-OG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  ayysiov,  a  vessel,  and 
ypa</>n,  description.] 
A  description  of  the  vessels  in  the  human  body. 

Ash. 
AN-GI-OL'O-GY,  77.     [Gr.  ayyciov,  a  vessel,  and  Xjy- 
oi,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  &c. 

Bailey.     Qui'hct/. 
AN'GI-O-MON-O-SPERM'OUS,   71.      [Gr.  a,  ,110^  a 
vessel,  uiwoi,  alone,  and  u-sppa,  seed.] 

Producing  one  seed  only  in  a  seed-pod.    Johnson. 
AN'GI-O-SCOPE,  71.    [Gr.  ayyciov,  a  vessel,  and  <tko- 
7T£w,  to  view.] 

An  instrument  for  examining  the  capillary  vessels 
of  a  body.  Marin. 

AN'GI-O-SPERM,  71.  [Gr.  ayyciov,  a  vessel,  and  airep- 
pa,  seed.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  which  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
pericarp. 
AN-GI-O-SPERM'OUS,  a.* Having  seeds  inclosed  in  a 
pod  or  other  pericarp.  In  Linnanis's  system,  the  sec- 
ond order  of  plants  in  the  class  Didynamia  are  called 
Angiospermia.  This  word  is  opposed  to  gymtwsperm- 
ous,  or  naked-seeded. 
AN-GI-OT'O-MY,  11.  [Gr.  ayyciov,  a  vessel,  and  roan, 
a  cutting.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  opening  of  a  vessel,  whether  a 
vein  or  an  artery,  as  in  bleeding.  It  includes  both 
arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  dissection  of  the  vessels  of  the 
body.  Parr. 

AN"GLE,  71.*  [Fr.  angle;  L.  angulus,  a  corner  ;  Gr. 
ay.vXos  ;  W.  angle ;  G.  and  D.  angel,  a  hook,  an  a?i- 
gle;  Dan.  angel,  a  hook,  angle,  a  sting;  Sax.  an- 
gel, a  hook  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  angulo  ;  It.  angolo.  The 
German  has  angcln,  to  angle  with  a  hook ;  but  in  D. 
hcngel  is  the  rod,  and  hengelcn,  to  angle.  Q.U.  hinge 
and  hang.] 

In  popular  language,  the  point  where  two  lines 
meet,  or  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point;  a 
corner. 
*In  geometry,  the  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  that  meet  in  a  point,  or  between  two 
straight  converging  lines,  which,  if  extended,  would 
meet ;  or  the  quantity  by  whicii  two  straight  lines, 
departing  from  a  point,  diverge  from  each  other  The 
point  of  meeting  is  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and  the 
lines  containing  the  angle  are  its  sides  or  legs. 

In  optics,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  which  a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point 
of  the  surface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls. 

The  angle  of  refraction  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  refracted  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium  on 
which  it  falls.  Encyc 

*A  right,  angle  is  one  formed  by  aright  line  falling 
on  another  perpendicularly,  or  an  angle  of  90  degrees, 
making  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

An  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  a  right  atlgie,  or 
more  than  90  degrees. 

*An  acute  angle  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  less 
than  90  degrees. 

A  rectilineal  or  right-lined  angle  is  formed  by  two 
right  lines. 

A  curi'L'incid  angle  is  formed  by  two  curved  lines. 

A  mixed  angle  'is  formed  by  a  right  lino  with  a 
curved  line. 

Adjacent  or  contiguous  angles  are  such  as  have  one 
leg  common  to  both  angles,  and  both  together  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Ertmial  angles  are  angles  of  any  right-lined  figure 
without  it,  when  the  sides  are  produced  or  length- 
ened. 

Internal  angles  are  those  which  are  within  any 
right-lined  figure. 

Oblique  angles  are  either  acute  or  obtuse,  in  opposi- 
tion to  right  angles. 

A  solid  angle  is  Hie  meeting  of  three  or  more  plane 
angles  at  one  point. 

A  spherical  angle  is  one   made  by  the  meeting  of 
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two  arches  of  great  circles,  which  mutually  cut  one 
another  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  or  sphere. 

Bailey. 
AN"GLE,  (ang'gl,)  n. 

1.  A  hook  ;  an  instrument  to  take  fish,  consisting 
of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook,  or  a  line  and  hook. 

2.  One  who  may  be  easily  enticed  ;  a  gull.   Shak. 
AN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  fish  with  an  angle,  or  with  line 

and  hook. 

2.  v.  t.  or  i.  To  fish  for ;  to  try  to  gain  by  some 
bait  or  insinuation,  as  men  angle  for  fish  ;  as,  to 
angle  for  the  hearts  of  people  or  to  angle  hearts. 

Shak.     Sidney. 

AN"GLED,  a.    Having  angles :  used  only  in  compounds. 

AN"GLER,  n.  *  One  that  fishes  with  an  angle  ;  also,  a 
fish,  a  species  of  Lophius,  sometimes  called  fishing- 
fro<r. 

AN"GL£-ROD,  n.  The  rod  or  pole  to  which  a  line 
and  hook  are  fastened.  » 

AN"GLE-SITE,  n.  Native  sulphate  of  lead.  It  oc- 
curs in  white  or  yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  semi- 
transparent,  with  a  glassy  or  adamantine  luster,  and 
is  found  associated  with  other  ores  of  lead.  The 
name  is  from  Anglesea,  a  British  locality  of  the  min- 
eral. Dana. 

AN"GLI€,  )  a.  [from  Angles  ;  Sax.  ing,  a  plain  or 

AN"GLt€-AN,  j  meadow,  and  lie,  like,  or  eikoc, 
like,  which  is  the  root  of  the  L.  icus,  in  publicus,  and 
all  similar  adjectives.  From  ing  was  formed  Jingles, 
the  English,  to  which  is  added  this  common  affix,  ie. 
The  Angles  were  the  Ingievones  of  Tacitus,  ing- 
woners,  dwellers  on  the  plain  or  level  land,  near  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  [See  English  and  Wont.]  Ing 
is  annexed  to  many  English  names,  as  Reading, 
Basing,  Kettering,  towns  situated  on  fiat  land.] 

English  ;  pertaining  to  England  or  the  English 
nation  ;  as,  the  Anglican  church.  Pinkerton. 

AN"GLIC-AN,  n.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Burke. 

AW  GLI-CE,  [L.]   In  English,  in  the  English  manner. 

AN"GLI-CISM,  n.  An  English  idiom  ;  a  form  of  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  the  English.  Milton. 

AN"GLI-CIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  English  ;  to  render 
conformable  to  the  English  idiom,  or  to  English 
analogies. 

AN"GLI-CIZ-ED,  pp.  Made  English  ;  rendered  con- 
formable to  the  English  idiom. 

AN"GLING,ypr.     Pishing  with  an  angle. 

AN"GLING,  n.  A  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line;  the 
art  of  fishing  with  an  angle. 

AN"GLO-A-MER'I-€AN,  n.  A  descendant  from  Eng- 
lish ancestors,  born  in  America,  or  the  United  States. 

AN"GLO-A-MER'I-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  in  America. 

AN"GLO-DA'NISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  English 
Danes,  or  the  Danes  who  settled  in  England. 

Wotton. 

AN"GLO-NOR'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  English 
Normans.  Wotton. 

AW'GLO-NOR'MAN,  n.    An  English  Norman. 

AN"GLO-SAX'ON,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Saxons  who 
settled  in  England,  or  English  Saxons. 

AN"GLO-SAX'ON,  n.  An  English  Saxon ;  also,  the 
language  of  the  English  Saxons. 

AN-Go'LA-PeA,  or  PIG'EON-PeA.  A  species  of 
Cytisus. 

AN"GOR,  n.     [L.     See  Anger.] 

1.  Pain  ;  intense  bodily  pain. 

2.  The  retiring  of  the  native  bodily  heat  to  the 
center,  occasioning  headache,  palpitation,  and  sad- 
ness. Encyc.     Coze. 

AN"GR£D,  or  AN"GER-£D,  pp.  Made  angry  ;  pro- 
voked. 

AN"GIU-LY,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner ;  peevishly  ; 
with  indications  of  resentment. 

AN"GRY,  a.     [See  Anger.] 

1.  Feeling  resentment ;  provoked  ;  followed  gen- 
erally by  with  before  a  person. 

God  is  angry  wiu~i  the  wicked  every  day.  — Ps.  vii. 
But  it  is  usually  followed  by  at  before  a  thing. 
Wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice  ?  —  Eccles.  v. 

2.  Showing  anger ;  wearing  the  marks  of  anger ; 
caused  by  anger ;  as,  an  angry  countenance  ;  angry 
words. 

3.  Inflamed,  as  a  sore ;  red ;  manifesting  inflam- 
mation. 

4.  Raging  ;  furious  j  tumultuous. 

Or  chain  the  angry  vengeance  of  die  waves. 

Judge  Trumbull. 

ANG-Sa'NA,  or  ANG-SA'VA,  n.     A  red  gum  of  the 

East  ladies,  like  that  of  dragon's  blood.  Coze. 

AN"GU,  71.   Bread  made  of  the  Cassada,  a  plant  of  the 

West  Indies. 
AN"GUI-FER,  n.     [L.  anguis,  a  serpent,  and  fero,  to 
bear  :  Sans,  agui.] 

In  astronomy,  a  cluster  of  stars  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  a  serpent ;  Serpentarius,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Ash. 
AN-GU!  I/LI-FORM,  a.      [L.    anguilla,   an   eel,   and 
forma,  shape.] 

In  the  form  of  an  ee. .  resembling  an  eel. 

This  term  is  employed  by  Cuvier  to  denote  a  fam- 
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ily  of  apodal   fishes,   including  the   eel,  and  other 
fishes  resembling  it  in  form  and  structure. 

AN-GUIN'E-AL,  a.  [L.  anguis,  a  snake.]  Resem- 
bling or  pertaining  to  a  snake. 

AN"GUISH,  n.f  [Fr.  angoisse  ;  It.  angoscia  ;Sp.  ansia; 
Port,  angustia,  showing  the  direct  derivation  of  this 
word  from  L.  angustia,  narrowness,  from  pressure  ; 
D.  and  G.  augst ;  Dan.  angest.  This  and  a  numerous 
class  of  words  are  from  the  root  ang,  eng,  denoting 
narrow,  from  pressure.    See  Anger.] 

Extreme  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind.  As  bodily 
pain,  it  may  differ  from  agony,  which  is  such  dis- 
tress of  the  whole  body  as  to  cause  contortion, 
whereas  anguish  may  be  a  local  pain,  as  of  an  ulcer, 
or  gout.  But  anguish  and  agony  are  nearly  synony- 
mous. As  pain  of  the  mind,  it  .signifies  any  kfon 
distress  from  sorrow,  remorse,  despair,  and  the  kin- 
dred passions. 


AN"GUISH,  v.  t.  To  distress  with  extreme  pain  or 
grief.  Temple. 

AN"GUISH-£D,  (ang'gwisht,)  pp.  Extremely  pained  ; 
tortured  ;  deeply  distressed.. 

AN"GTJ-LAR,  a.  Having  an  angle,  angles,  or  corners  ; 
pointed  ;  as,  an  angular  figure. 

2.  Consisting  of  an  angle ;  forming  an  angle ;  as, 
an  angular  point.  Angular  motion  ;  the  motion  of  a 
body  moving  circularly  about  a  fixed  point,  as  of  a 
planet  or  pendulum.  Hutton. 

AN"GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  having  an 
angle  or  corner. 

AN''GU-LAR-LY,  adv.  With  angles  or  corners;  in 
the  direction  of  the  angles. 

AN"GU-LAR-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  angular. 

AN"GU-La-TED,  a.    Formed  with  angles  or  corners. 

Woodward. 

AN"GU-LOS'I-TY,  ?!.    A  state  of  being  angular. 

AN"GU-LOUS,  a.    Angular ;  having  corners  ;  hooked. 

Glanville. 

AN-GUST',  a.     [L.  angustus.] 

Narrow  ;  strait.     [JVot  used.]  Burton. 

AN-GUST'ATE,  a.  Narrow  ;  diminishing  rapidly  in 
breadth. 

AN-GUST-a'TION,  ti.  [L.  angustus,  narrow.  See 
Anger.] 

The  act  of  making  narrow ;  a  straitening,  or  being 
made  narrow.  Wiseman. 

AN-GUST'I-CLAVE,  n.  [L.  angustus,  narrow,  and 
clavas,  a  knob  or  stud.] 

A  robe  or  tunic  embroidered  with  purple  studs  or 
knobs,  or  by  purple  stripes,  worn  by  Roman  knights. 
The  laticlave,  with  broader  studs,  was  worn«by  sen- 
ators. Quinctilian.     Kcnnet. 

AN-HE-La'TION,  n.  [L.  anhclo,  to  pant,  or  breathe 
with  difficulty  ;  from  halo,  to  breathe.] 

Shortness  of  breath  ;  a  panting ;  difficult  respira- 
tion. Encyc.     Coze. 

AN-HE-LoSE',  a.  Out  of  breath;  panting;  breathing 
with  difficulty.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

AN'HI-MA,  n.  A  Brazilian  aquatic  fowl,  larger  than 
a  swan,  and  somewhat  like  a  crane  ;•  the  Palamedea 
cornuta  (Linn.),  or  horned  screamer.  Its  head  is 
small,  its  bill  black,  the  toes  armed  with  long  claws. 
But  what  is  remarkable,  is  a  horn  growing  from  its 
forehead  ;  and  the  second  joint  of  the  wing  is  armed 
with  two  straight  triangular  spurs,  an  inch  in  length. 
The  fidelity  between  the  male  and  female  is  so  great, 
that  when  one  is  dying,  the  other  remains  by  the  car- 
cass till  it  expires.  Diet.  ofJ\Tat.  Hist. 

AN'HY-DRITE,  ?!.  [So  called  because  destitute  of 
water.     See  Anhydrous.] 

Anhydrous  gypsum  ;  differing  from  gypsum  in  not 
containing  water.  It  occurs  in  rectangular  crystals, 
nearly  colorless,  or  of  pale  shades  of  blue  or  red  ;  also 
fibrous,  radiated,  and  granular.  A  siliceous  variety 
is  called  vulyinitc.  Dana. 

AN-HY'DRQUS,  a.  [Gr.  avvdpos,  dry;  a  priv.  and 
vSwp,  water.] 

Destitute  of  water  ;  as,  anhydrous  salts  or  acids. 

AN-I-ENT'ED,  a.     [It.  nknte,  nothing;  Norm,  neant; 
Fr.  aneantir,  to  annihilate.] 
Frustrated;  brought  to  naught.     [04.5.]    Chaucer. 

A-NIGHT',  adv.  [a,  or  at,  and  night.] 

In  the  night  time.  Anights,  in  the  plural,  is  used 
of  frequent  and  customary  acts. 

You  must  come  iu  earlier  anights.  Shak. 

AN'IL,  n.  [Sp.  anil;  illdigo  ;  Port,  anil;  D.  anyl;  Ar. 
S 


VjO  nilun,  slender,  nila,  blue.] 


A  shrub  from  whose  leaves  and  stalks  indigo  is 

made  ;  a  species  of  Indigofera,  or  indigo  plant. 
AN'ILE,  a.     Aged  ;  imbecile.  [Encyc. 

A-NIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  anilis,  anihtas,  from  anus,  an  old 

woman  ;  Celtic,  hen,  old.] 
The  state  of  being  an  old  woman  ;  the  old  age  of 

a  woman  ;  dotage. 
AN'I-MA-BLE,  a.     Susceptible  of  animation. 
AN-I-MAD-VER'SAL,  n.     That  which  has  the  power 

of  perceiving  and  judging.  More. 

AN-I-MAD-V  WSION,  n.     [L.  animadversio.] 
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Remarks  by  way  of  censure  or  criticism  ;  reproof; 
blame.  It  may  sometimes  be  used  for  punishment,  or 
punishment  may  be  implied  in  the  word,  but  this  is 
not  common.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  it  differs 
from  censure,  says  Ayliffe  ;  censure,  respecting  spir- 
itual punishment,  and  animadversion,  a  temporal 
one.  Glanville  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  percep- 
tion, but  this  use  is  not  authorized. 

AN-l-MAD-VER'SIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  of 
perceiving.  Glanville. 

AN-I-MAD-VER'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  an- 
imadverting. 

AN-I-MAD-VERT',  v.  i.  [L.  animadverto,  of  animus, 
mind,  and  adverto,  to  turn  to.] 

1.  To  turn  the  mind  to  ;  to  consider. 

2.  To  consider  or  remark  upon  by  way  of  criticism 
or  censure.  Drijden. 

3.  To  inflict  punishment ;  followed  by  upon.   Grew. 
AN-I-MAD-VERT'ER,  n.     One  who  animadverts  or 

makes  remarks  by  way  of  censure. 
AN-I-MAD-VERT' ING,  ppr.  Considering  ;  remark- 
ing by  way  of  criticism  or  censure. 
ANr/I-MAL,  n.  [L.  animal,  from  anima,  air,  breath, 
soul ;  Gaelic  anam,  breath.  The  W.  has  envil,  en,  a 
being,  soul,  spirit,  and  mil;  a  beast;  Arm.  unreal; 
San.  an,  animi.     Q.u.  Dan.  aundc,  Svv.  onde,  breath.] 

An  organized  body,  endowed  with  life,  sensation, 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  ;  a  living,  sensi- 
tive, locomotive  body  ;  as,  man  is  an  intelligent  ani- 
mal. Animals  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
plants  by  the  property  of  sensation.  The  contractile 
property  of  some  plants,  as  the  Mimosa,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  effect  of  sensation,  but  it  may  be 
merely  the  effect  of  irritability. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  animals  and 
vegetables  may  not  be  philosophically  accurate  ;  for 
we  can  not  perhaps  ascertain  the  precise  limit  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  beings  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently 
correct  fur  common  practical  purposes. 

The  history  of  animals  is  called  zoology. 

By  way  of  contempt,  a  dull  person   is  called  a 
stupid  animal. 
AN'I-MAL,  a.     That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals ;  as, 
animal  functions. 

Animal  is  distinguished  from  intellectual ;  as,  animal 
appetites,  the  appetites  of  the  body,  as  hunger  and 
thirst. 

The  animal  functions  include  sensation,  and  vol- 
untary motion,  in  distinction  from  the  natural  and 
vital,  or  the  organic  functions. 

Animal  life  is  opposed  to  vegetable  life. 

Animal  is  opposed  also  to  spiritual  or  rational,  which 
respects  the  soul  and  reasoning  faculties ;  as,  animal 
nature,  spiritual  nature,  rational  nature. 

Animal  food  may  signify  that  food  which  nourishes 
animals  ;  but  it  usually  denotes  food  consisting  of 
animal  flesh. 

Animal  economy  is  the  system  of  laws  by  which 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  governed,  and  depending 
on  their  organic  structure. 

Animal  spirits,  in  the  plural,  denotes  the  nervous 
fluid,  and  in  popular  language,  life,  vigor,  energy. 

Animal  system,  denotes  the  living  animal  organi- 
zation. 

Animal  kingdom,  denotes  the  whole  class  of  brings 
endowed  with  animal  life.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

AN-I-MAL'CU-LAR,    )  a.     Pertaining  to  animalcules. 
AN-I-MAL'CIJ-LINE,  (  Lou.  Rev. 

AN-I-MAL'CULE,  n.     [L.  animalciiluin,  animalcula.] 

A  little  animal ;  but  appropriately,  an  animal 
whose  figure  can  not  be  discerned  without  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  such  as  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Animalcula  [L.  pi.]  is  also  used. 
AN-I-MAL'CU-LIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  animalcules.  Keith. 
AN'I-.MAL-FLOW-ER,  n.  In  zoology,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  marine  animals,  {zoophytes,) 
but  more  especially  to  the  Actinias  or  sea-anemones. 
They  are  usually  fixed  to  rocks,  and  appear,  when 
expanded,  like  a  large  flower,  much  resembling  an 
Aster.  At  the  center  of  the  flower  is  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  and  around  it  there  are  one  or  more  cir- 
cles of  slender  appendages,  called  tentacles,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  petals  of  the  Aster.  The 
colors  of  these  animal  flowers  are  often  of  singular 
beauty.  They  are  also  called  polyps,  and  are  iden- 
tical in  structure  with  a  large  part  of  coral  animals. 

The  other  marine  animals,  to  which  the  term  ani- 
mul-fiowcr  is  also  extended,  belong  to  the  Iiolothu- 
rias,  which,  with  the  Actinias,  were  ranged  under 
the  Mollusca,  by  Linmeus  ;  and  to  the  Tubularias, 
Sertnlarias,  Hydras,  and  Alegonia,  which  were 
classed  with  the  zoophytes.  They  are  all  arranged 
under  the  zo-  phytes  by  Cuvier.  Cyc. 

AN'I-MAL  IS1.    a.     Like  an  animal.  Cudmorlh. 

AN'I-MAL- ISM  n.  The  state  of  mere  animals,  actu- 
ated by  sensual  appetites  only,  without  intellectual 
or  mora!  qualities.  Beechcr. 

AN-1-AIAL'I-TY,  n.     Animal  existence. 
AN-I-MAL-I-Za'TION,  r.    The  act  of  giving  animal 
life,  or  endowing  with  the  properties  of  an  animal. 
Med.  Rcpos. 

2.  Conversion  into  animal  matter,  by  the  processes 
of  assimilation. 
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ANT-MAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  give  animal  life  to  ;  to  en- 
dow with  the  properties  of  animals. 
2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter. 

AN'I-MAL-IZ-ED  pp.     Endowed  with  animal  life. 

AN'I-MAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Giving  animal  life  to. 

AN'f-MAL-MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  A  supposed  agent  of 
a  peculiar  ami  mysterious  nature,  said  to  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by 
contact  or  voluntary  emotion,  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
erator.    See  Mesmerism. 

AN'1-MA.L-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  animal  existence. 

AN'I-MaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  ammo.     See  Animal.] 

1.  To  give  natural  life  to  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  make 
alive  ;  as,  the  soul  animates  the  body. 

2.  To  give  powers  to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or 
effect  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  animate  a  lyre. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  vigor;  to  infuse  courage,  joy, 
or  other  enlivening  passion  ;  to  stimulate  or  incite  ; 
as,  to  animate  dispirited  troops. 

AN'I-MATE,  a.     Alive  ;  possessing  animal  life. 

Milton. 
[This  ward  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  for  Animated.] 

AN'I-Ma-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Being  endowed  with  animal 
life  ;  as  the  various  classes  of  animated  beings. 

2.  a.  Lively  ;  vigorous  ;  full  of  spirit ;  indicating 
animation  ;  as,  an  animated  discourse. 

AN'I-MA-TING,  ppr.  Giving  life  ;  infusing  spirit ;  en- 
livening. 

AN'I-MA-TING-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  animate  or  excite 
feeling. 

AN-1-M'a'TION,  n.  t  The  act  of  infusing  life  ;  the  state 
of  being  animated. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full  of  spirit 
and  vigor;  as,  he  recited  the  story  with  great  ani- 
mation. 

AN'I-Ma-TIVE,  a.  Tiiat  has  the  power  of  giving  life 
or  spirit.  Johnson. 

AN'l-MA-TOR,  n.  One  that  gives  life;  that  which 
infuses  life  or  spirit. 

AN'tM-E,  ».  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  that 
the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  animal  are  borne  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  from  the  animal  itself. 

AN'IM-E,  n.  [Sp.]  A  resin  exuding  from  the  stem 
of  a  large  American  tree,  (a  species  of  Hymenaja,) 
called  by  the  natives  courouril;  by  Piso,  jetaiba.  It 
is  of  a  transparent  amber  color,  a  light,  agreeable 
smell,  and  of  little  or  no  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely, 
but  not  readily,  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  is 
used,  like  gum  copal,  as  a  varnish.  Eneyc. 

AN-I-MET'TA,  ?i.  Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
cloth  which  covers  the  cup  of  the  eucharist.    Eneyc. 

AN'I-MISM,  «.     [I,,  aniuia.] 

The  doctrine  that  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
economy  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  soul,  as 
taught  by  Stnhl  and  Sauvages  ;  also,  the  doctrine 
that  the  living  phenomena  of  organized  bodies  are 
produced  by  an  actuating  or  vital  principle,  distinct 
from  the  substance  of  those  bodies.  Cyc.  Med. 

AN'I-MIST,  77.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
animism. 

AN'I-MO  FU-RAN'DI,  [L.]  In  law,  with  intent  to 
steal. 

AN-T-MoSE',  a.  [L.]  Full  of  spirit ;  hot ;  vehement ; 
resolute. 

AN-I-MoSE'NESS,  n.    Spirit;  vehemence  of  temper. 

AN-I-MOS'I-TY,  ?7.  f  [L.  animositas ;  Fr.  animosite ; 
from  L.  anhnosns,  animated,  courageous,  enraged  ; 
from  animus,  spirit,  mind,  passion.  So  in  Teutonic, 
77iot/,  mind,  signifies  also  pride,  passion,  anger.  Ani- 
mus, spirit,  Gr.  aveuag,  wind,  breath,  is  fro7ii  flowing, 
swelling,  rushing,  which  gives  the  sense  of  violent 
action  and  passion.    See  Animal.] 

Violent  hatred,  leading  to  active  opposition  ;  active 
enmity.  Animosity  differs  from  enmity,  which  may 
be  secret  and  inactive  ;  and  it  expresses  a  less  crim- 
inal passion  than  malice.  Animosity  seeks  to  gain  a 
cause  or  destroy  an  enemy  or  rival,  from  hatred  or 
private  interest ;  malice  seeks  revenge  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pain. 

A-NiN"GA,  77.  A  root  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
like  the  China  plant,  used  in  refining  sugar. 

Eneyc. 

AWI-ON,  77.     [Gr.  ava,  upward,  and  iu>o,  going.] 

The  same  as  electro-negative  element,  or  the  element 
which,  in  electro-chemical  decompositions,  is  evolved 
from  its  combinations  at  that  surface  by  which  the 
electric  current  enters  the  electrolyte ;  opposed  to 
cation. 

AN'ISE,  (an'nis,)  n.  [L.  anisum;  Gr.  avi^ov,  Ar. 
ainison.    Cast.  1619.] 

An  annual  plant,  placed  by  Linmnus  under  the 
genus  Pimpinelja.  It  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  and 
is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Malta,  whence  the  seeds 
are  imported.  The  stalk  rises  a  root  aid  a  half  high, 
dividing  int. i  slender  branches,  gar>  islied  with  nar- 
row leaves,  cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  segments. 
The  branches  terminate  in  large,  loose  umbels,  com- 
posed of  smaller  umbels  or  rays,  on  long  footstalks. 
Tli-  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  white; 
the  seeds  oblong  and  swelling.  Anise-seeds  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm  taste  ;  they  are 
useful  in  warming  the  stomach  and  expelling  wind. 
Eneyc.     Tticoph.  lib.  7.  3.    Pto.  20.  17. 

AiV'ISE-SEED,  n.     The  seed  of  anise. 


AN-IS-ETTE',  77.   A  cordial  flavored  with  anise-seed. 

ANK'ER,  77.     [Dutch.] 

A  measure  of  wine  and  spirits,  (particularly  the 
latter,)  formerly  used  in  England,  and  containing  ten 
wine  gallons.  P.  Cyc. 

ANK'ER-iTE,  77.  A  mineral  consisting  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  It  resembles 
carbonate  of  lime  in  color  and  crystalline  structure, 
but  turns  brown  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  iron  it 
contains. 

ANK'LE,  (ank'I,)  77.     [Sax.  ancleow  ;  D.  enkcl] 
The  joint  which  connects  the  foot  with  the  leg. 

ANK'LE-BoNE,  77.  The  bone  of  the  ankle;  the 
astragalus. 

ANK'LET,  77.  A  little  ankle ;  an  ornament  for  the 
ankle. 

AN'LACE,  7i.    A  short  dagger  shaped  like  a  scythe. 

[Ois.] 

ANN,  )  77.     In  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  the  executor 

AN'NAT,  (  of  a  deceased  clergyman  to  a  half-year's 
revenue  of  his  benefice.  Ed.  Eneyc. 

AN'NAL,  77.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  mass  said 
for  any  person  every  day  during  the  year,  or  a  mass 
said  on  a  particular  day  every  year.  P.  Cyc. 

AN'NAL-IST,  77.     [See  Annals.] 

A  writer  of  annals.  Eneyc. 

AN'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.  .  To  record  ;  to  write  annals. 

[Not  much  used.] 

AN'NALS,  77.  pi.  f  [L.  annalcs,  annalis,  from  annus,  a. 
year,  the  root  of  which  may  be  the  Celtic  an,  ahi, 
a  great  circle.  Varro  says  the  word  annus  signifies  a 
great  circle.] 

1.  A  species  of  history  digested  in  order  of  time, 
or  a  relation  of  events  in  chronological  order,  each 
event  being  recorded  under  the  year  in  which  it 
happened.  Annals  differ  from  history,  in  m?rely 
relating  events,  without  observations  on  the  motives, 
causes,  and  consequences,  which,  in  history,  are 
more  diffusively  illustrated. 

9.  The  books  containing  annals ;  as,  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus. 

AN'NATS,  77.  pi.     [L.  annus.] 

A  year's  income  of  a  spiritual  living ;  the  first  fruits, 
originally  given  to  the  pope,  upon  the  decease  of  a 
bishop,  abbot,  or  parish  clerk,  and  paid  by  his  suc- 
cessor. In  England,  they  were,  at  the  reformation, 
vested  in  the  king,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
restored  to  the  church,  and  vested  in  trustees  to  form 
a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  com- 
monly called  Queen  Anne's  bounty.  Eneyc. 

AN-NeAL',  v.  t.  [Sax.  ancelan,  nn-ielan,  to  kindle  or 
inflame,  to  heat ;  from  mlan,  to  kindle,  to  heat,  or 
bake,  and  to  anoint  with  oil.  Sax.  eel,  oil.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  oil  is  named  from  inflaming, 
or  burning.] 

To  heat ;  to  heat  and  cool  slowly,  as  glass,  cast- 
iron  or  other  metals,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
less  brittle,  vulgarly  called  nealing.  This  is  done 
by  heating  the  glass  or  metal  nearly  to  fluidity,  and 
then  suffering  it  to  cool  gradually.  Metals  made 
hard  and  brittle  by  hammering,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, recover  their  malleability.  Johnson.  The  word 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  heating  of  glass  to  fix 
colors,  and  to  the  baking  of  tiles.     Bailey.     Eneyc. 

AN-NeAL'JSD,  2>P-  °r  «•  Heated  ;  tempered ;  made 
malleable  and  less  brittle  by  heat. 

AN-NEAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Heating ;  tempering  by 
heat^ 

AN-NsALTNG,  77.  The  process  of  applying  heat  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  brittleness  or  increasing 
ductility. 

AN'NE-LID,  )  f[L.  anneUus,  a    little  ring, 

AN-NEL'I-DAN,   \n'      J      and     Gr.     eiooc,     form.] 


77.  pi. 


Terms  applied  to  a  divis- 
ion of    the  nriiculati 


AN-NEL'I-DA, 

AN-NEL-LA'TA,  , 
articulate  animals,  characterized  by  an  elongated 
body,  formed  of  numerous  rings  or  annular  seg- 
ments, including  the  earth-worm  and  various  other 
animals. 

AN-NE€T'ANT,  a.    Connecting;  annexing. 

AN-NEX',  v.  1. 1  [L.  anneclo,  annexumi  Fr.  annexer, 
of  ad  and  nccto,  to  tie,  or  connect.] 

1.  To  unite  at  the  end  ;  as,  to  annex  a  codicil  to  a 
will.     To  subjoin  :  to  affix. 

2.  To  unite,  as  a  smaller  Ihing  to  a  greater;  as,  to 
annex  a  province  to  a  kingdom. 

3.  To  unite  to  something  preceding,  as  the  main 
object;  to  connect  with  ;  as,  to  annex  a  penalty  to  a 
prohibition,  or  punishment  to  guilt. 

AN-NEX',' w.  i.    To  join  ;  to  be  united.  Tooke. 

AN-NEX',  71.    Something  annexed. 

AN-NEX-a'TION,;i..  The  actb'l  annexing,  or  uniting 
at  the  en:! :  conjunction  ;  addition  ;  the  art  of  con- 
necting ;  union.  In  English  tec,  the  uniting  of  toils 
or  rents  to  the  crown. 

AN-NEX''  ED,  .'inn  \t',)  pp.  Joined  at  the  end  ;  con- 
nected  with :  affixed. 

AN-NEX'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  at  til"  end;  affixing. 

AN-NEX'ION,  .-.  Tin'  act  of  annexing;  annexation  ; 
additii  n.     [Little  used.} 

AN-NEX' MENT,  n.  The  act  of  annexing  5  the  thing 
annex  id.  Shah 

AN-NT'HItLA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  annihilated. 

AN-NI'HI-LATE,  o.  '.    [1,.  ai  and  ni">ilutii,  a  trifle.] 


1.  To  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  destroy  the  existence 
of;  as,  no  human  power  can  annihilate  matter. 

2.  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive  prop- 
erties, so  that  the  specific  thing  no  lunger  exists; 
as,  to  annihilate  a  forest  by  cutting  and  carrying  away 
the  trees,  though  the  timber  may  still  exist;  to  071117- 
hilate  a  house  by  demolishing  the  structure. 

AN-NI'HI-LATE,  a.     Annihilated.  Smith. 

AN-NI'HI-La-TED,  pp.  Reduced  to  nothing;  de- 
stroyed. 

AN-NI'III-La-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  nothing; 
destroying  the  specific  form  of. 

AN-NI-HI-La'TION,  71.  The  act  of  reducing  to  noth- 
ing, or  non-existence  ;  or  the  act  of  destroying  the 
form  or  combination  of  parts  under  which  a  thing 
exists,  so  that  the  name  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  it ; 
as,  the  annihilation  of  a  corporation. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RI-LY,  adv.     Annually.  Hall. 

AN-NI-VERS'A-RY,  a.  [L.  anniversarius,  of  annus, 
year,  and  vcrto,  to  turn.] 

Returning  with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time ;  annual ; 
yearly  ;  as,  an  anniversary  feast. 

Anniversary  days,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  are 
the  days  in  which  an  office  is  yearly  performed  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased,  or  in  which  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saints  is  yearly  celebrated*  P.  Cue. 

AN-Ni-VERS'A-RY,  ii.  A  stated  day  returning  with 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  The  term  is  applied  to  a 
day  on  which  some  remarkable  event  is  annually 
.celebrated,  or  a  day  on  which  an  interesting  event  is 
commemorated  by  solemnities  of  religion,  or  exhibi- 
tions of  respect.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  of- 
fice yearly  performed  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

2.  The  act  of  celebration  ;  performance  in  honor 
of  an  event.  Drndcn. 

AN 'NI- VERSE,  n.     Anniversary.  [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

AJV'JVO  DOM'I-JVT,  [L.]  In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
noting  the  time  from  our  Savior's  incarnation ;  as, 
Anno  Domini,  or  A.  D.  1800. 

Tliis  was  written  Anno  Domini  1809,  and  revised  A.   D.  1S25 
and  1827.  W. 

AN-NOM-IN-A'TION,  7!.  [L.  ad  and  nominatio,  from 
nomino,  to  name,  from  iio7iie?i.] 

1.  A  pun  ;  the  use  of  words  nearly  alike  in  sound, 
but  of  different  meanings  ;  a  paronomasia.    Eneyc. 

2.  Alliteration,  or  the  use  of  two  or  more  words 
successively  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

Tnnchitt. 
AN'JVO  MUN'DT,  [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 
AN-No'NA,  71.     [L.  annana,  from  annus,  a  year.]    A 
year's  production  or  increase ;  hence,  provisions. 

2.  In  the  Roman  empire,  a  contribution  or  tax,  paya- 
ble in  corn,  imposed  on  some  of  the  more  fertile 
provinces.  Brauxie. 

AN'NO-TATE,  v.  i.     [L.  annoto.] 

To  comment ;  to  make  remarks  on  a  wilting. 

fatler. 
AN-NO-Ta'TION,  77.     [L.  annotatio,  of  ad  and  notatio, 
a  marking,  from  notn,  to  mark,  or  nota,  a  mark.] 

1.  A  remark,  note,  or  commentary  on  some  passage 
of  a  book,  intended  to  illustrate  its  meaning  ;  g  iner- 
ally  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  annotations  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

2.  The  first  symptoms  of  a  fever,  or  attack  of 
a  paroxysm.  Coxe. 

AN'NO-Ta-TOR,  7i.  A  writer  of  notes  ;  a  commen- 
tator, a  scholiast ;  one  who  writes  notes  to  illustrate 
the  composition  of  an  author. 

AN-No'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  annotations. 

AN-NOT'TO.     See  Anotta. 

AN-NOHNCE',  (an-nouns',)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  annoncer:  It. 
annuniiarc  ,*  L.  an  nuncio,  to deliver  a  message,  of  .lad 
and  nuncio,  to  tell,  from  nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

1.  To  puolisll  ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  give  notice,  or  first 
notice  ;  as,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  By  an 
angel. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  bv  judicial  ser.ter.ee. 

P."ier. 
AN-NOUN'GED,  (an-nounst',)  pp.    Proclaimed  ;  first 

published. 
AN-NOUNCE'MENT,  fan-nouns'msnt,)  71.    The  act 

of  giving  notice  ;  procl  unation  ;  publication. 
AN-NOUN'CER,   71.      One  that  announces,   or  first 

gives  notice  :  a  proclaimed 
AN-NOUN'CTNG,  ppr.     Introducing  notice  ;  first  nub- 

lishing  ;  proclaiming. 
AN-NOY*",  7-.  t.     [Norm,  onnoyer,  from    neure,  uuire,  to 

hurt;  Fr.  noire  ;  It.  KUOCCrej  from  L.  noceo,  to  hurt, 

that  is,  to  strike  ;  Syr.  f.m_3,  Ar.  L>.j  naka,  to  strike, 

to  hurt ;  fie'o.  and  Ch.  Tiro,  to  strike.    Hence,  proba- 
bly, L.  aero,  10  kill.     See  NUISANCE  and  Noxious.] 
To  incommode ;  to  injure  or  disturb  by  continued 
orrapsatsd  acta  .  in  tease,  vex, or  molest 
an  arm) ,  by  impeding  their  march,  or  by  a  cunt 
cannonade. 

AN-XOV.  n.  Injury  or  molestation  from  continued 
art-  or  inconvenience.  Sink.    Reattic 

AN-NOY'ANCE,  n.    That  which  annoys  or  injures 
the  act  of  annoying  :  the  state  of  being  annoyed 
includes  something  more  than  inconvenience. 


1  ajinoy 
tinned 
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AN-NOY'ED,  pp.  Incommoded,  injured,  or  molested 
by  something  that  is  continued  or  repeated. 

AN-NOY'ER,  n.    One  that  annoys. 

AN-NOY'FUL,  a.  Giving  trouble;  incoiiiir-Dding ; 
molesting.     [Not  used.]     Chaucer* 

AN-NOY'ING,  ppr.  Incommoding;  hurting;  mo- 
lesting. 

AN-NOY'OUS,  a.   Troublesome.    [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

AN'NIJ-AL,  o.  [Fr.  annuel;  Sp.  anuul;  It.  annuale ; 
L.  annalis,  from  annus,  a  year ;  Gr.  cvos,  svvos  j 
Sans,  anda.] 

1.  Yearly  ;  that  returns  every  year  ;  coming  yearly ; 
as,  an  annual  feast. 

2.  Lasting  or  continuing  only  one  year  or  season; 
that  requires  to  be  renewed  every  year ;  as,  an 
annual  plant.  Leaves  that  grow  in  tiie  spring,  and 
perish  in  the  autumn,  are  called  annual,  in  opposi- 
tion to  evergreen. 

3.  Performed  in  a  year;  as,  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth. 

AN'NU-AL,  n.  A  small  book  published  yearly,  con- 
taining select  compositions  and  elegant  engravings. 

AN'NU-AL,  n.  A  plant  that  lives  but  one  year,  or 
rather  but  one  summer.  JUartyn. 

AN'NU-AL-LY,  adv.  Yearly;  returning  every  year; 
year  by  year.         _ 

AN'NU-A-RY,a.    Annual.  [Obs.]    J.  Hall. 

AN-Nu'I-TANT,  n.     [See  Annuity.] 

One  who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  an 
annuity. 

AN-NO'I-TY,  ti.  [Fr.  annuite,  from  annus,  a  year 
See  Annual.] 

A  sum  of  money,  payable  yearly,  to  continue  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  for  life  or  forever;  an  annu- 
al income  charged  on  the  person  of  the  grantor;  or 
an  annual  allowance.  Governments  often  borrow 
money  upon  annuities  ;  that  is,  for  a  certain  sum 
advanced  on  loan,  the  government  contracts  to  pay 
the  lender  a  specific  sum,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  stock  created  by  sucii  loans  is  trans- 
ferable. 

AN-NUL',  v.  r-f  [Fr.  annuller,  of  L.  ad  nullum,  to 
nothing.] 

1.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify  ;  to  abrogate ;  to 
abolish  ;  used  appropriately  of  laws,  decrees,  edicts, 
decisions  of  courts,  or  other  established  rules,  perma- 
nent usages,  and  the  like,  which  are  made  void  by 
competent  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  to  nothing ;  to  obliterate.  [Not  in 
•much  use.]  Milton. 

AN'NU-LAR,  a.  [L.  annulus,  a  ring,  from  Celtic  ain, 
a  circle,  and  ul,  young,  small ;  annulus,  a  little 
circle.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  ring ;  pertaining  to  a  ring. 
Annular  crystal  is  when  a  hexahedral  prism  has  six, 
or  an  octahedral  prism  eight  marginal  faces,  dis- 
posed in  a  ring  about  each  base ;  or  when  these 
prisms  are  truncated  on  all  their  terminal  edges. 

Cleaveland. 
Annular  eclipse,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  the 
moon  conceals  the  whole  of  the  sun's  disc,  except  a 
bright  ring  around  the  border.  Brande. 

AN'NU-LA-RY,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  ring.     Ray. 

AN'NU-LATE,      )  a.    Furnished  with  rings,  or  cir- 

iN'NU-LA-TED,  \  cles  like  rings;  having  belts; 
surrounded  by  rings. 

AN-NU-La'TION,  ti.  A  circular  or  ring-like  for- 
mation ;  a  ring  or  belt. 

AN'NU-LET,  n.''  [L.  annulus,  a  ring.] 

*  In  architecture,  a  small  square  member  in  the  Doric 
citpital,  under  the  quarter  round  ;  also,  a  narrow,  flat 
molding,  which  is  common  to  uianv  parts  of  columns, 
as  in  tiis  bases  or  capitals ;  called  also  a  fillet,  a 
listil  or  cincture,  or  a  list,  timea,  eyebrow,  or  square 
rabbet.  Encyc. 

:|  In  heraldry,  a  little  circle,  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms ;  formerly  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility 
and  jurisdiction  ;  it  being  the  custom  of  prelates  to 
receive  their  investiture  per  baculum  et  annulum,  by 
staff  and  ring.  It  denotes  also  strength  and  eternity, 
by  its  circular  form.  Among  the  Romans,  it  repre- 
sented liberty  and  distinction  of  rank.  It  denotes 
also  a  difference,  or  mark  of  distinction,  which  the 
fifth  brother  of  a  family  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat 
of  arms.  Encyc.  Johnson. 

AN-NUL'L£D,  pp.     Made  void  ;  abrogated. 

AN-NUL'LING, ppr.     Abrogating;  abolishing. 

AN-NUL'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  annulling. 

AN'NU-LoSE,  a.  [L.  annulus.]  Furnished  with 
rings  ;  composed  of  rings. 

The  Aunulose  animals  [L.  annulosa]  are  the  same 
as  the  articulate  animals,  or  Articulatu.   Partington. 

AN-NO'ME-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  annumero,  of  ad  and 
mmero,  to  number,  from  Humerus,  number ;  W. 
nivcr;  lr.  uaiver  or  nuimhrr.     See  Number.] 

To  add  to  a  former  number ;  to  unite  to  something 
before  mentioned.  Johnson. 

ANNU-ME-Ra'TION,  n.  Addition  to  a  former 
number. 

AN-NUN'CIXTE,  v.  t.     [See  Announce.] 

To  bring  tidings  ;  to  announce.  Chaucer. 

AN-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  An  announcing  ;  the  tidings 
brought  by  the  angel  to  Mary,  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ.    Also,  the  day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in 


memory  of  the  angel's  salutation  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  which  is  the  25th  of  March.  The  Jews  give 
the  title  to  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  passover. 

Encyc. 
2.  Proclamation ;  promulgation. 

AN-NIJN-CI-A'TOR,  n.  One  who  announces;  an 
officer  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  inform  the  people  of  the  festivals  which 
were  to  he  celebrated.  Encyc. 

AN'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  am,  upward,  and  boos,  way.]  In 
electro-chemistry,  the  way  by  which  the  electric  cur- 
rent enters  substances  through  which  it  passes,  or  the 
surface  at  which  the  electric  current  enters  the  electro- 
lyte ;  opposed  to  cathode,  and  equivalent  to  positive  pole. 

AN'0-D?NE,  n.     [Gr.  a  or  av  priv.  and  odovn,  pain.] 
Any  medicine  which  allays  pain,  as  an  opiate,  par- 
egoric, or  narcotic.  Coze. 

AN'O-DYNE,  a.    Assuaging  pain. 

AN'O-DS-NQUS,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ano- 
dyne. Coles. 

A-NOINT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  oindre,  part,  oint ;  Sp.  untar,  to 
anoint ;  L.  ungo  ;  Sp.  ungir ;  It.  ungere,  or  ugnerc.] 

1.  To  pour  oil  upon  ;  to  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil 
or  unctuous  substances  ;  also  to  spread  over,  as  oil. 
We  say,  the  man  anoints  another,  or  the  oil  anoints 
him. 

2.  To  consecrate  by  unction,  or  the  use  of  oil. 
Thuu  shalt  anoint  the  altar  ami  sanctify  it.  —  Ex.  xxix. 

3.  To  smear  or  daub. 

He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  clay.  — John  ix. 

4.  To  prepare,  in  allusion  to  the  consecrating  use 
of  oil. 

Anoint  the  shield.  — Isaiah  xxi. 

To  anoint  the  head  with  oil,  Ps.  xxiii.  seems  to  sig- 
nify to  communicate  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

The  use  of  oil  in  consecrations  was  of  high  anti- 
quity. Kings,  prophets,  and  priests  were  set  apart  or 
consecrated  to  their  offices  by  the  use  of  oil.  Hence 
the  peculiar  application  of  the  term  anointed  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

A-NOINT'ED,^).  or  a.  Smeared  or  rubbed  with  oil ; 
set  apart ;  consecrated  with  oil. 

A-NOINT'ED,  7i.  The.  Messiah,  or  Son  of  God,  con- 
secrated to  the  great  office  of  Redeemer ;  called 
'the  Lord** anointed.  Cyrus  is  also  called  the  Lord's 
anointed.     Isaiah  xlv. 

A-NOINT'ER,  n.    One  who  anoints. 

A-NOINT'ING,  ppr.  Smearing  with  oil ;  pouring  on 
oil,  or  other  oleaginous  substance ;  consecrating. 

A-NOINT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  smearing  with  oil ;  a 
consecrating. 

A-NOINT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  anointing,  or  state 
of  being  anointed. 

A-NOM'AL-ISAI,  n.  An  anomaly  ;  a  deviation  from 
rule. 

A-NOM-A-LIST'IC,         )  a.       Irregular;      departing 

A-NOM-A-LIST'IC-AL,  \  from  common  or  estab- 
lished rules. 

In  astronomy,  the  anomalistic  or  periodical  year  is 
the  time  in  which  the  earth  passes  through  its  orbit, 
which  is  longer  than  the  tropical  year  on  account  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS,  a.  Irregular;  deviating  from  a  gen- 
eral rule,  method,  or  analogy  ;  applied,  in  grammar, 
to  words  which  deviate  from  the  common  rules  in 
inflection  ;  and  in  astronomy,  to  the  seemingly  irreg- 
ular motions  of  the  planets  ;  but  applied  also  gener- 
ally to  whatever  is  irregular ;  as,  an  anomalous  char- 
acter ;  anomalous  pronunciation. 

A-NOM'A-LOUS-LY,  ado.  Irregularly ;  in  a  manner 
different  from  common  rule,  method,  or  analogy. 

A-NOM'A-LY,  71.  [Fr.  anomalie  ;  Sp.  anomaUa;  Gr. 
UviopaXta,  inequality,  of  a  priv.  and  6/iaA«c,  equal, 
similar ;  Celtic,  W.  hama  or  luvoal ;  Jr.  am/tail,  sim- 
ilar.] 

L  Irregularity  ;  deviation  from  the  common  rule  ; 
thus  oxen,  the  plural  of  or,  is  an  anomaly  in  gram- 
mar, as  the  regular  plural  would  be  axes. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a  planet 
from  its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun  ;  either  true, 
mean,  or  eccentric.  Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  small  deviation  from  a  perfect  inter- 
val, in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed  notes  ;  a  tem- 
perament. Ed.  Encyc. 

AN-0-M03'ANS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  avouowc,  dissimilar.] 
In  church  history,  the  pure  Arians,  as  distinguished 
from  the   Semi-Arians.    They   held   the  Son   to  be 
unlike  the  Father  in  his  essential  nature.       Encyc. 
A-NC'MI-A,  re.     [Gr.  avnuta  ;  a  priv.  and  ko/ioc,  rule.] 
A  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  so  called  from  their  un- 
equal valves;  the  beaked  cockle. 
AN'O-MITE,  -fl.     A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Anomia. 

Jameson. 
AN'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  avouia.] 

A  violation  of  law.  [Rarely  used.]  Bramhall. 
A-NON',  ado.  [Sax.  an  an,  in  out! ;  not,  as  Junius 
supposes,  in  one  minute,  but  in  continuation,  without 
intermission  ;  applied  originally  to  extension  in  meas- 
ure, and  then  to  time  by  analogy.  "  And  stedon 
that  hi  sffigon  on  north-east,  fir  mice!  and  brad  with 
thone  earthe  and  weax  on  lengthe  up  an  on  to  tliam 
wolcne."    Sax.  Chron.  A.  D.  1092.    And  they  said 


that  they  saw  in  the  north-east  a  great  fire  and 
broatl,  near  the  earth,  and  it  increased  in  Length  in 
continuation  to  the  clouds.     See  also  An.  JJom.  1 127.  [ 

1.  Quickly;  without  intermission;  soon;  inline- 
diately. 

The  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with  joy  receiv- 
eth  it.  —  Malt.  xiii. 

2.  Sometimes  ;  now  and  then  ;  at  other  times;  ac- 
companied with  ever,  ever  and  anon. 

A-NON'Y-MOUS,  a.     [Fr.  anonyme  ;  L.  anonymus  ;  Gr. 
avoivvuoc,  of  a  priv.  and  oi/o/ia,  name.     See  Name.] 
Nameless ;    wanting   a   name ;    without   the   real 
name  of  the  author;  as,  an  anonymous  pamphlet. 

A-NON'Y-MOUS-LY,  ado.     Without  a  name. 

AN-O-PLO-THe'RI-UM, n.  [Gr.  uv  neg.,  bnXov,  arms, 
and  Bnpiov,  a  beast.] 

The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  tile  order  Pachydermata,  whose  bones 
were  first  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  near  Paris ; 
characterized  by  the  shortness  and  feebleness  of  their 
canine  teeth,  whence  the  name. 

A-NOP'SY,  ri.     [Gr.  av  neg.  and  wt//,  sight] 

Want  of  sight ;  invision.     [Little  used.]     Brown. 

AN'O-REX-Y,  ?i.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  oocyte,  appetite.] 
Want  of  appetite,  without  a  loathing  of  food.  Coze. 

A-NORM'AL,  a.     Not  according  to  rule  ;  abnormal. 

A-NOR'THITE,  71.  A  species  of  mineral  of  the  feld- 
spar family,  occurring  in  small  glassy  crystals.  It 
has  been  found  only  in  lavas. 

AN-OTH'ER,  (an-utfc'er,)  a.  [an,  or  one,  and  other.] 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  different ;  as,  we  have  one  form 
of  government ;  France,  another. 

2.  One  more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number,  in- 
definitely ;  as,  grant  one  request,  they  will  ask  an- 
otlicr  favor,  another,  and  another. 

3.  Any  other;  any  different  person,  indefinitely  ; 
as, "  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thy  own  mouth." 
This  word  is  often  used  without  a  noun,  becoming  a 
substitute  for  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing;  as  in 
the  last  example.  It  is  also  much  used  in  opposition 
to  one,  as  in  the  first  and  second  passages  cited.  It 
is  also  frequently  used  with  one,  in  a  reciprocal  sense  ; 
as,  "  Love  one  another ; "  "  Bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens ;  "  that  is,  love  one,  or  let  one  love  another. 

AN-OTH-ER-GaINES,  ado.    Of  another  kind.    [Obs.] 

Sidney. 
AN-OTH'ER-GaTES,  adv.    Of  another  sort.     [Obs.] 

Sanderson. 
AN-O'f  H'ER-GUISE,  a.  [another  and  Fr.  guise,  way, 
manner  ;  Sax.  wise.    The  Saxon  manner  of  writing 
this  word  would  be  annther-wise.] 

Of  a  different  kind  ;  different.    This  is  a  vulgar 
word,  and  usually  contracted  into  otluv- guess. 
A-NOT'TA,  7!.    An  elegant  red  coloring   substance, 
obtained  from  the  pulp  of  the  seed-vessel  of  the  Bixa 
Orellana. 
AN'S A-TED,  a.     I  L.  ansatus,  from  ansa,  a  handle.] 
Having  a  handle  or  handles,  or  something  in  the 
form  of  handles.  Johnson. 

AN'SER,  n*  [L.,  a  goose.] 

*1.  In  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  goose,  [Anas 
anser,]  whether  tame  or  wild.  The  domestic  goose 
is  the  gray-lag  or  wild-goose,  domesticated. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  small  star,  in  the  milky  way, 
between  the  swan  and  eagle.  Encyc. 

AN'SER-INE,  a.     [L.  anseriuus,  from  anser,  a  goose.] 

1.  Resembling  the  skin  of  a  goose  ;  uneven ;  as,  an 
anserine  skin.  Encyc. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Anseres. 

AN'SER-KS,  «.  pi.  In  Linmcus's  system,  the  third 
order  of  Aves  or  birds,  whose  characteristics  are  a 
smooth  hill,  broadest  at  the  point,  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin,  and  furnished  with  teeth.  The  tongue 
is  fleshy,  and  the  toes  are  webbed  or  palmated.  It  in- 
cludes "all  the  web-footed  water  fowls,  with  legs  and 
feet  adapted  to  swimming. 

AN'SLAlGHT,  71.  [See  Slav.]  An  attack  ;  an  affray. 
[Not  in  use.] 

ANSWER,  (an'snr,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  andswarian,  of  anti, 
against,  and  Sax.  sworan  or  swerian  or  swerigan,  Goth* 
sicaran,  to  swear.  The  primitive  sense  of  swear  was 
merely  to  speak  or  affirm  ;  and  hence,  originally, 
oath  was  used  after  it,  to  smear  an  oath  ;  which  is  not 
a  pleonasm,  as  Lye  supposes,  but  the  primitive  form 
of  expression  retained.  The  sense  of  answer  is  an 
opposite,  a  returned  word  or  speech.  Hence  we  ob- 
serve the  Saxon  has  andwyrd,  antiword,  an  answer; 
Goth,  andairaurd ;  D.  antiooord;  Ger.  antworU] 

1.  To  speak  in  return  to  a  call  or  question,  or  to  a 
speech,  declaration,  or  argument  of  another  person  ; 
as,  "I  have  called,  and  ye  have  not  answered." 
"  He' answered  the  question  or  the  argument."  This 
may  be  in  agreement  and  confirmation  of  what  was 
said,  or  in  opposition  to  it. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to;  to  be  adequate  to,  or  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  object.  "  Money  ansioercth 
all  things,"  noting,  primarily,  return. 

3.  To  comply  with,  fulfill,  pay,  or  satisfy;  as,  he 
answered  my  order  ;  to  answer  a  debt. 

-1.  To  act  in  return,  or  opposition  ;  as,  the  enemy 
answered  our  fire  by  a  shower  of  grape-shot. 

5.  To  bear  a  due  proportion  to  ;  to  be  equal  or  ad- 
equate ;  to  suit ;  as,  a  weapon  does  not  answer  the 
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size  and  strength  of  the  man  using  it ;  the  success 
does  not  answer  our  expectation. 

6.  To  perform  what  was  intended  ;  to  accomplish  ; 
as,  the  measure  does  not  answer  its  end  ;  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose. 

7.  To  be  opposite  to  ;  to  face  ;  as,  fire  answers  fire. 

8.  To  write  in  reply  ;  to  reply  to  another  writing 
by  way  of  explanation,  refutation,  or  justification  ; 
as,  to  answer  a  pamphlet. 

9.  To  solve,  as  a  proposition  or  problem  in  math- 
ematics. 

This  word  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  ob- 
jects, expressing  the  idea  of  a  return ;  as  the  notes 
or  sounds  of  birds,  and  other  animals  ;  an  echo,  &c. 

10.  To  respond  to,  or  attend  upon ;  as,  an  atten- 
tive servant  instantly  answers  the  bell. 

AN'SWER,  d.  i.  To  reply  ;  to  speak  by  way  of  re- 
turn ,  as,  there  is  none  to  answer.     1  Kings  xviii. 

2.  To  be  accountable,  liable,  or  responsible  ;  fol- 
lowed by  to  before  the  person,  and  for  before  the 
thing,  for  which  one  is  liable ;  as,  the  man  must 
answer  to  his  employer  for  the  money  intrusted  to 
his  care  ;  we  can  not  answer  to  God  for  our  offenses. 

3f  To  vindicate,  or  give  a  justificatory  account  of; 
followed  by  for  ;  as,  a  man  can  not  answer  for  his 
friend. 

4.  To  correspond  with ;  to  suit  with ;  followed 
by  to. 


5.  To  act  reciprocally,  as  the  strings  of  an  instru- 
ment to  the  hand.  Dryden. 

6.  To  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  ;  as,  alle- 
giance in  the  subject  ansjocrs  to  protection  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  or  government. 

7.  To  return,  as  sound  reverberated  ;  to  echo. 

The  noise  seems  to  fly  away,  and  answer  at  a  ip-eat  distance. 
Encyc.,  art.  Echo. 

8.  To  succeed  ;  to  effect  the  object  intended  ;  to 
have  a  good  effect ;  as,  gypsum  answers  as  a  manure 
on  a  dry  soil. 

AN'SWER,  n.  t  A  reply  ;  that  which  is  said,  in  return 
to  a  call,  a  question,  an  argument,  an  allegation,  or 
address. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  —  Proy. 

I  called  him,  but  lif-  £ave  me  no  answer.  —  Cant.  y. 

2.  An  account  to  be  rendered  to  justice. 

He  will  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  Tor  it.  Skak. 

3.  In  law,  a  counter-statement  of  facts,  in  a  course 
of  pleadings  ;  a  confutation  of  what  the  other  party 
has  alleged. 

4.  A  writing,  pamphlet,  or  book,  in  reply  to  another. 

5.  A  reverberated  sound;  an  echo. 

6.  A  return  ;  that  which  is  sent  in  consequence  of 
some  petition;  as,  a  blessing  is  sent  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

7.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical  oper- 
ation. 

8.  The  reply  of  a  legislative  body  or  house  to  an 
address  or  message  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 

AN'SWER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  answered  ;  that 
to  which  a  reply  may  be  made  ;  usually  implying 
that  the  answer  may  be  satisfactory  ;  as,  an  answer- 
able argument. 

2.  Obliged  to  give  an  account,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account ;  amenable  ;  responsible  ;  as,  an  agent  is 
answerable  to  his  principal. 

3.  Obliged  or  liable  to  pay,  indemnify,  or  make 
good ;  as,  to  be  answerable  for  a  debt  or  for  damages. 

4.  Correspondent ;  agreeing  with  ;  in  conformity 
with  ;  as,  the  features  expressed  in  a  picture  are 
answerable,  to  the  original. 

5.  Suitable ;  suited  ;  proportionate ;  as,  an  achieve- 
ment answerable  to  the  preparation  for  it. 

6.  Equal ;  correspondent ;  proportionate ;  as,  the 
success  is  answerable  to  my  desires. 

AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
answerable,  liable,  responsible,  or  correspondent. 

AN'SWER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  due  proportion ;  corre- 
spondence, or  conformity  ;  suitably  ;  as,  continents 
have  rivers  answerobly  larger  than  isles. 

AN'SWER-ED,  pp.  Replied  to  ;  fulfilled  :  paid  ;  com- 
plied with  ;  accomplished  ;  solved  ;  confuted. 

AN'SWER-ER,  n.  One  who  answers;  he  or  that 
which  makes  a  return  to  what  another  has  spoken  ; 
he  who  writes  an  answer. 

AN'SWER-ING,  ppr.  Replying;  corresponding  to; 
fulfilling;  solving;  succeeding;  reverberating;  con- 
futing. 

AN'SWER-JOB'BER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  business 
of  writing  answers.  Swift. 

AN'SWER-LESS,  a.  That  has  no  answer,  or  that  can 
not  be  answered.  Byron. 

A_N'T,  in  old  authors,  is  a  contraction  of  an  it,  that  is, 
if  it.    [See  An.] 

SN'T,  in  our  vulgar  dialect,  as  in  the  phrases  I  an't,  you 
an't,  he  BnH,  we  an't,  &c,  is  undoubtedly  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  Danish  cr,  ere,  the  substantive  verb,  in 
the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mode,  and  not ;  I 
cr-not,  we  cre-not,  he  er-7tot  ,•  or  of  the  Swedish  car,  the 
same  verb  ;  infinitive  vara,  to  be.  These  phrases  are 
doubtless  legitimate  remains  of  the  Gothic  dialect. 


ANT 

ANT,  n.  [Sax.  mmet,  emmet,  contracted  into  ant ;  Ger. 
flraewc] 

An  emmet ;  a  pismire.  Ants  constitute  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  of  which  the 
characteristics  are,  a  small  scale  between  the  breast 
and  belly,  witli  a  joint  so  deep  that  the  animal  ap- 
pears as  if  almost  cut  in  two.  The  females,  and  the 
neuter  or  working  ants,  which  have  no  sexual  char- 
acteristics, are  furnished  with  a  hidden  sting  ;  and 
both  males  and  females  have  wings,  but  the  neuters 
have  none.  These  insects  keep  together  in  com- 
panies, and  maintain  a  sort  of  republic.  Tliey  raise 
hillocks  of  earth,  in  which  they  live.  In  these  there 
are  paths,  leading  to  the  repositories  of  their  provis- 
ions. The  large  black  ants,  in  the  warm  climates  of 
America,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  great  rains,  build 
large  nests  on  trees,  of  light  earth,  roundish,  and 
plastered  smooth.  Encyc. 

ANT'-BEaR,       l  n.  *  Names  applied  to  a  species  of  a 

ANT'-KAT-ER,  \  genus  of  quadrupeds  that  feed  on 
ants,  {Myrmecophaga,  ant-eater).  These  animals 
have  no  teeth,  but  a  snout  or  muzzle,  with  a  long 
cylindrical  tongue.  The  name  ant-bear  is  applied  to 
the  larger  species  of  the  genus ;  that  of  ant-cater  is 
common  to  all  the  species. 

ANT'-EGGS,  «.  pi.  Little  white  balls  found  in  the  hil- 
locks of  ants,  usually  supposed  to  be  their  eggs,  but 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  young  brood  in  their 
first  and  second  state,  particularly  the  latter.  They 
are  vermicules,  wrapped  in  a  film,  composed  of  a 
silky  substance  spun  by  themselves,  like  the  cocoons 
of  silk-worms.  Encyc. 

ANT'HILL,  n.*  A  little  tumulus  or  hillock,  formed  by 
ants,  for  their  habitation. 

AN'TA,  7t.*  In  ancient  architecture,  a  square  pillar  at 
the  corner  of  a  building  ;  a  pilaster ;  written  also  ante. 

ANT-ACID,  n.   [anti  and  acid.] 

In  medicine,  a  remedy  for  acidity  of  the  stomach,  as 
an  alkali  or  absorbent. 

ANT-ACID,  a.     Counteractive  of  acidity. 

ANT-ACRID,  71.  [anti  and  acrid.] 
That  which  corrects  acrimony 

AN-TAG'O-NISM,  71.  Opposition  of  action  ;  counter- 
action of  things  or  principles.     Good,  B.  of  Nature. 

AN-TAG'O-NIST,  71.  t  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  ayoivia- 
roc,  a  champion.     See  Act  and  Agony.] 

1.  One  who  contends  with  another  in  combat; 
used  primarily  in  the  Grecian  games ;  an  adversary. 

2.  An  opponent  in  controversy.  Campbell. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  acts  in  opposition 
to  another  ;  as  a  flexor,  which  bends  a  part,  is  the  an- 
tagonist of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

AN-TAG'O-NIST,  a.  Counteracting ;  opposing  ;  com- 
bating ;  as,  an  antagonist  muscle. 

AN-TAG-O-NIST'IC,  a.  Opposing  in  combat;  con- 
tending against. 

AN-TAG'O-NIZE,  v.  i.  To  contend  against ;  to  act 
in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  in  argument. 

AN-TAG'O-NIZ-ING,  ppr.     Acting  in  opposition. 

AN-TAG'O-NY,  n.     Contest ;  opposition.        Milton. 

ANT-AL'GI€,  a.  [Gr.  ai/rt,  against,  and  tiXyic,  pain.] 
Alleviating  pain  ;  anodyne.     [Little  used.] 

ANT-AL'KA-LI,        j  71.      In  medicine,  a  remedy   for 

ANT-AL'KA-LINE,  \  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
alkali,  or  of  counteracting  an  alkaline  tendency  in 
the  system.  Hooper.     P.  Cyc. 

ANT-AN-A-€La'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avTava&aois,  a  driv- 
ing back.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  repeating 
the  same  word  in  a  different  sense  ;  as,  whilst  we 
live,  let  us  live.  Learn  some  craft  when  young,  that 
when  old  you  may  live  without  craft. 

2.  It  is  also  a  repetition  of  words,  beginning  a  sen- 
tence, after  a  long  parenthesis  ;  as,  shall  tilat  heart, 
(which  not  only  feels  them,  but  which  has  all  mo- 
tions of  life  placed  in  them,)  shall  that  heart,  &c. 

Smith's  Rhet. 
ANT-AN-A-Go'GE,   (ant-an-a-go'jy,)  n.,    [Gr.    avri, 
against,  and  avaywyn,  a  taking  up.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  replying  to 
an  adversary,  by  way  of  recrimination  ;  as,  when 
the  accusation  of  one  party  is  unanswerable,  the  ac- 
cused person  charges  him  with  the  same  or  other 
crime.  Bailey. 

ANT-APH-RO-DlS'I-A€,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
adtpo&wios,  venereal,  from  A/Jpoiiirj),  Venus.] 

Antivenereal ;  having  the.  quality  of  extinguishing 
or  lessening  venereal  desire. 
ANT-APll-RO-DIS'I-Ae,.«.     A  medicine  that  lessens 
or  extinguishes  the  venereal  appetite. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIT'IC,   a.     [Gr.    See  the  preceding 
words.] 

Antivenereal  ;   abating   the  venereal   appetite,  or 
efficacious  aminst  ihe  venereal  disease. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIT'IC,  71.    A  medicine  which  abates 
the  venereal  appetite,  or  is  good  against  the  venereal 
disease.  Coze.     Quincy. 

ANT-AP-O-PLECTIC,  a.     Good  against  apoplexy. 
ANT-AR'CHISM,  71.     [Gr.  txvri  and"  up\r,.] 

Opposition  to  all  government   or  to  all  restraint  of 
individuals  by  law. 
ANT-AR'CHIST,  71.     One  who  opposes  all  social  gov- 
ernment, or  all  control  of  individuals  bv  law. 
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ANT-AR-€HIST'ie,        )  a.    Opposed  to  all  human 

ANT-AR-emST'IC-AL,  J       government. 

ANT-ARCTIC,  a.  [Gr.  0*7-1,  against,  and  a,iKroc, 
the  Bear,  a  northern  constellation.] 

Opposite  to  the  northern  or  arctic  pele  ;  relating  to 
the  southern  pole  or  to  the  region  near  it,  and  applied 
especially  to  a  lesser  circle,  distant  from  the  pole  23° 
28'.  Thus  we  say  the  antarctic  pole,  antarctic  circle, 
or  antarctic  region.  Encyc. 

AN-Ta'ReS,  ;i.  The  name  of  a  star  cf  the  first  mag- 
nitude, called  also  the  Scorpion's  Heart.  Encyc. 

ANT-AR-THRIT'IC,    a.      [Gr.    avri,    against,    and 
apBptris,  gout.] 
Counteracting  the  gout. 

ANT-AR-THR1T'I€,  71.  A  remedy  which  cures  or 
alleviates  the  gout. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'IC,  (-ast-mat'ik,)    a.      [Gr.    avri, 
against,  and  aaH/ia,  asthma.] 
Opposing  the  asthma. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT'I€,  71.    A  remedy  for  the  asthma. 

AN'TE;  a  Latin  preposition,  the  Gr.  avri,  Sax.  and 
Goth,  andj  much  used  in  the  composition  of  English 
words,  especially  in  words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  It  signifies  before  in  place,  in  front ;  hence 
opposite,  contrary ;  and  figuratively,  before  in  time. 
The  Latin  ante  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  before, 
and  the  Greek  avri  in  that  of  opposite,  or  in  the 
place  of. 

AN'TE,   )  n.   A  pilaster.    In  heraldry,  ante  denotes  that 

AN'TA,  )  .  the  pieces  are  let  into  one  another,  in 
the  manner  there  expressed,  as  by  dove-tails,  rounds, 
swallow-tails,  &c.  Encyc. 

AN'TE-AGT,  71.  [ante  and  act]     A  preceding  act. 

AN'TE-AL,  a.     Being  before  or  in  front.      Fleming. 

JJN'TE  BEL'LUM,  [L.]     Before  the  war. 

AN-TE-CE-DA'NE-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Antecedent; 
preceding  in  time.  Owen. 

AN-TE-CEDE',  v.  t.  [ante  and  cedo,  to  go.    See  Cede.] 
To  go_before  in  time  ;  to  precede.  Hale. 

AN-TE-CeD'ENCE,  ?i.  The  act  or  state  of  going  be- 
fore in  time  ;  precedence.  In  astronomy,  an  apparent 
motion  of  a  planet  toward  the  west,  or  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  signs.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-CeD'EN-CY,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  going  be- 
fore. 

AN-TE-CeD'ENT,  a.  Going  before  in  time ;  prior ; 
anterior ;  preceding ;  as,  an  event  antecedent  to  the 
deluge. 

AN-TE-CeD'ENT,  71.  That  which  goes  before  in 
time ;  hence,  in  writings,  that  which  precedes  in 
place.  In  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  a  relative  or 
other  substitute  refers ;  as,  Solomon  was  the  prince, 
who  built  the  Temple.  In  logic,  the  first  of  two 
propositions  in  an  enthymeme,  or  argument  of  two 
propositions ;  as,  every  man  is  mortal ;  therefore 
every  king  is  mortal.  Here  the  first  proposition 
(every  man  is  mortal)  is  the  antecedent;  the  second, 
the  consequent.  Also,  the  first  and  conditional  part 
of  a  conditional  or  hypothetical  proposition  ;  as,  if 
the  sun  is  fixed,  the  earth  must  move.  Here  also 
the  second  part  is  called  the  consequent. 

Johnson.     Duncan.     Watts. 
In  mathematics,  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or 
that  which  is  compared  with  the  other.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-CED'ENT-LY,  adv.  Previously  ;  at  a  time 
preceding. 

AN-TE-CES'SOR,  71.     [L.,  whence  ancestor.    See  An- 

TECEDE.] 

1.  One  who  goes  before;  a  leader;  a  principal. 
It  was  formerly  a  title  given  to  those  who  excelled 
in  any  science;  to  professors  of  civil  law;  ancVin 
the  universities  of  France,  the  teachers  of  law  take 
the  title  in  their  theses. 

2.  One  that  possessed  land  before  the  present  pos- 
sessor. Brady. 

AN'TE-CHaM-BER,  71.  [ante,  before,  and  chamber.] 
A   chamber  or  apartment  before  the  chief  apart- 
ment to  which  it  leads,  and  in  which  persons  wait 
for  audience.  Dn/den. 

AN'TE-CHAP-EL,  71.  The  part  of  the  chapel  through 
which  is  the  passage  to  the  choir  or  body  of  it. 

Warton. 

AN-Te'CIAN,  71.  [Gr.  avrt,  opposite,  and  omcu,  to 
dwell ;  L.  antaci.] 

In  geography,  the  antecians  are  those  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  equator,  but  on  opposite 
sides,  one  party  north,  the  other  south.  They  have 
tile  same  hours  of  day  and  night,  hut  opposite  sea- 
sons ;  it  being  winter  with  one  when  it  is  summer 
with  the  other.  Encuc. 

AN-TE-CO-LUM'BI-AN,  a.  Before  Columbus,  or  his 
discovery  of  America. 

AN-TE-eUR'SOR,  71.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  cursor,  a 
runner,  from  curro,  to  run.     See  Course.] 

One  who  runs  before ;  a  forerunner.  In  the  Ro- 
man armies,  the  anleairsors  were  a  body  of  horse 
detached  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  get  provisions, 
&c,  for  the  main  bodv.  Encyc. 

AN'TE-DaTE,  11.     [Infra.] 

1.  Prior  date  ;  a  date  antecedent  to  another.   Good. 

2.  Anticipation.  Donne. 
AN'TE-DaTE,  v.  fc     [L.  ante  and  datum,  given.    See 

Date.] 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  ROOK.- 


&i 


'  See  Pictorial  Illustrutwiis. 
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1.  To  date  before  the  true  time  j  thus  to  antedate 
a  deed  or  a  bond,  id  to  express  a  date  anterior  to 
the  true  time  of  its  execution. 

2.  To  anticipate;  to  take  before  the  true  time. 
And  mUetlutt  the  bliss  above.  Pope. 

AN'TE-DAT-ED,  pp.  Dated  before  the  true  time  j 
anticipated. 

AN'TE-DAT-ING,  ppr.  Dating  before  the  true 
time  ;  anticipating. 

AN-TE-DI-LU'VIAL,  \a.     [L.  ante  and  diluvium,  a 

AN-TE-Dl-LU'VIAN,  (     flood.     See  Lave.] 

Before  the  flood,  or  deluge,  in  Noah's  time ;  ex- 
isting, happening,  or  relating  to  what  happened 
before  the  deluge. 

AN-TE-Di  LU'Vl-AN,  n.  One  who  lived  before 
the  deluge. 

AN'TE-LOPE,  n.*  [L.  anlilope,  Q,u.  Gr.  aim  and 
e\u<po<;,  resembling  a  deer.  Said,  by  Cuvier,  to  be 
derived  from  Gr.  ■mttoAuib,  (avtio-:,  flower,  and  a>\k, 
eye,)  applied,  by  Eustathius,  to  the  gazel,  in  al  - 
sum  to  its  beautiful  eyes.] 

In  zouloyp,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ruminant  quad- 
rupeds, intermediate  between  the  deer  and  goat. 
Their  horns  are  solid  and  permanent,  straight  or 
curved  ;  in  some  species  annulated  ;  in  others,  sur- 
rounded by  a  spiral ;  and  in  others,  smooth.  They 
resemble,  in  general,  the  deer,  in  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  in  their  agility.  They 
inhabit,  mostly,  open  plains  or  mountains,  and  some 
species  go  in  herds  of  two  or  three  thousand.  The 
eyes  of  some  species,  as  the  gazel,  are  large,  black, 
and  of  exquisite  beauty  and  vivacity,  and  are  there- 
fore  a  favorite  image  with  the  Eastern  poets.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-LU'CAN,  a.  [L.  autelucanus,  otante,  before, 
and  lux,  light.] 

Being  before  light ;  a  word  applied  to  assemblies 
of  Christians,  in  ancient  times  of  persecution,  held 
before  light  in  the  morning.  JBncyc. 

AN-TE-ME-KID'i-AN,  a.  [arUe,before,  and  meridian] 
Being  before  noon  ;  pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 

ANT-E-AIET'1€,   a.     [Gr.   urn,  against,  and  emetic, 
from  tptoi,  to  vomit.] 
Restraining  or  allaying  vomiting.  Quincy. 

ANT-E-MET'iC,  n.  A  medicine  which  checks  vom- 
iting. Quincy.     Coxe. 

AN-TE-MO-SaTC,  a.  Being  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

4.N-TE-.M  UN'DANE,   a.  [ante,   before,   and  mundus, 
the  world.] 
Being  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

AN-TE-Alfj'RAL,  n.     In   old  castles,  a  barbacar.   or 
outwork,  consisting  of  a  strong,  high  wall,  with  tur- 
rets in  front  of  the  gate,  for  defending  the  entrance. 
Henry's  Brit. 

AN-TE-NI'CENE,  a.  [ante,  before,  and  Nicene,  from 
Nice.] 

Anterior  to  the  first  council  of  Nice ;  as,  antenicene 
faith.  Encyc. 

AN-TEN'NAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  antennae. 

AN-TEN'NiE,  n.pl."  [L.  antenna,  a  sail  yard.] 

In  zoology,  certain" movable,  articulated  organs  of 
sensation,  attached  to  the  heads  of  insects,  and  of 
Crustacea  or  crab-like  animals ;  two  in  the  former, 
and  usually  four  in  the  latter.  They  are  used  as 
organs  of  touch,  and  in  some  species,  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  is  situated  near  the  basal  joint.  In  insects, 
they  are  vulgarly  called  horns,  and  also  feelers,  but 
this  latter  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  palpi. 

AN-TEN-.NIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  antenna;. 

AN-TEN'NI-FORiM,  a.     [L.]     Shaped  like  antenna;. 

AN-TE-NUAI'BER,  n.  A  number  that  precedes  an- 
other. Bacon. 

AN  TE-NUP'TIAL,  a.  [ante  and  nuptial.] 

Being  before  marriage  ;  as,  an  antenuptial  agree- 
ment;  antenuptial  children.  Kent. 

AN-TE-PAS'eHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time  before 
Easter,  Nelson. 

AN'TE-PSST,  n.  [ante,  before,  and  paslum,  fed.] 

A  foretaste  ;  something  taken  before  the  proper 
time. 

AN'TE-PE-NULT',  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  pene,  almost, 
and  ultirmis,  last.] 

The  last  syllable  of  a  word  except  two  ;  as,  syl  in 
syllable. 

AN-TE-PE-NULT'I-AIATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  last 
syllable  but  two. 

ANT-EP-I-LEP'TI€,  a.  [avri,  against,  and  emXnTrTi- 
kos,  epileptic,  from  c-i\aji&avoi,  to  seize.] 
Resisting  or  curing  epilepsy. 

ANT-EP-I-LEP'TIC,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  epilepsy. 

AN-TE-PO-SF'TION,  n.  [L.  ante,  before,  and  posi- 
tion, from  pono,  to  place.] 

In  grammar,  the  placing  of  a  word  before  another, 
which,  by  ordinary  rules,  ought  to  follow  it. 

AN-TE-PRE-Die'A-MENT,  n.  [ante  and  predicament] 
A  term  applied  to  certain  previous  matters  requisite 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  predicaments  and 
categories,  as  definitions  of  common  terms.       Cyc. 

AN-Ti£'RI-OR,  a.    [L.]     Before  in  time  ;  prior;  ante- 
cedent ;  preceding  in  time. 
2.  Before  or  in  front  in  place. 

AN-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  anterior, 
preceding,  or  in  front ;  a  state  of  being  before  in  time 
or  situation. 


ANT 

AN'TE-ROOM,  71.  [ante  and  room.] 

A  room  before  or  in  front  of  another.         Darwin. 
AN'TicS,  I  n.  pi.      [L.]      Pillars  of  large  dimensions 
AN'TJE,   \      that  support  the  front  of  a  building. 
AN-TE-STAT'IJRE,  n.  [ante  and  stature.] 

In  fortification,  a  small [retrenchment  or  work  formed 
of  palisades,  or  sacks  of  earth.  Encyc. 

AN-TE-STOM'A€H,  n.  [ante  and  stomach.] 

A  cavity  which  leads  into  the  stomach,  as  in  birds. 

Ray. 
AN-TE-TEM'PLE,  B.    The  nave  in  a  church.     [  Obs.] 
AN-TE-VERT',  v.   L      [L.   antcverto.]     To   prevent. 

[Nut  in  use.]  Hall. 

AN-THEL-MIN'Tie,  a.  [avri,  against,  and  eXpivs,  a 
worm.] 
Good  against  worms. 
AN-THEL-M1N'TI€,  n.    A  remedy  for  worms  in  the 

intestines.  Encyc.     Coze. 

AN'THEM,  n.    [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  Upvos,  a  hymn, 
from  ijui/eoi,  to  sing.     See  Hymn.] 

A  hymn  sung  in  alternate  parts ;  but  in  modern 
usage,  a  sacred  tune  or  piece  of  music  set  to  words, 
taken  from  the  Psalms  or  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 
first  introduced  into  the  English  church  service  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Encyc. 

AN'THEAl-WlSE,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  anthem ; 

alternately.  Bacon. 

AN'THE-AJIS,  71.     Camomile.  Tate. 

AN'THER,  n.*  [L.  anthera,  a  flowery  plant,  from  the 
Greek  ai/onpos,  flowery,  from  avdo%,  a  flower.] 

In  botany,  the  summit  or  top  of  the  stamen,  elevated 
by  means  of  the  filament  or  thread.  It  contains  the 
pollen,  or  fertilizing  dust,  which,  when  mature,  in 
emitted  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ovary.  It  in 
called  by  Kay  the  apez,  and  by  Malpighi  the  capsulu 
staminis.  Milne.     Martijn. 

AN'THER-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  anthers. 

Asiat.  Res.  4,  404. 
AN'THER-DUST,  n.  The  dust  or  pollen  of  an  anther. 
AN-THER-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [anther  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  anthers,  as  plants  ;  supporting  anthers, 
as  a  part  of  a  flower.  Barton,  162. 

AN-THES-Te'RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.]  The  sixth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  consisting  of  29  days,  and  answering 
to  a  part  of  November  and  a  part  of  December.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Anthesteria,  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  that 
month,  and  so  called  from  avBos,  a  flower  ;  garlands 
of  flowers  being  offered  to  Bacchus  at  that  festival. 
AN-THO'BI-AN,  n.     [Gr.  avdos  and  jSioc.] 

An  animal  that  lives  on  flowers. 
AN-THO'DI-UAl,  n.     [Gr.,  from  avdoc,  a  flower.]     In 
botany,  the  inflorescence  of  a  compound  flower  ;  or 
the  common  calyx  of  a  compound  flower.    Lindley. 
AN-THO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  anthology. 
AN-THOL'O-GY,  n,     [Gr.  ukSus,  a  flower,  and  \oyos, 
a  discourse,  or  Xoyi«,  a  collection.] 

1.  A  discourse  on  flowers.  Encyc. 

S.  A  collection  of  flowers  ;  a  garland.      Johnson. 

3.  A  collection  of  beautiful  passages  from  authors ; 
a  collection  of  poems  or  epigrams,  particularly  applied 
to  a  collection  of  ancient  Greek  epigrams. 

4.  In  the  Greek  church,  a  collection  of  devotions,  or 
a  book  of  oflices.  Johns. 

AN-THOPH'YL-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  at-Soc,  a  flower,  and 
(pvWov,  a  leaf] 

A  mineral  of  the  hornblende  family,  occurring  in 
brittle  fibers,  or  fibrous  or  bladed  masses,  of  different 
shades,  of  dark  brown,  and  with  a  semi-metallic 
luster.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and 
oxyd  of  iron,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  some  va- 
rieties of  primary  rocks.  Dana. 
AN-THOPH-YL-LIT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  anthophyl- 

lite  or  containing  it.  Hitchcock. 

AN'THO-RISAI,  n.    [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  bpiapos, 
definition.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  description  or  definition  contrary  to 
that  which  is  given  by  the  adverse  party.  Ash. 

AN'THRA-CITE,  n.    [Gr.  avSpaj;,  a  burning  coal,  and 
AiSoj,  a  stone.] 

A  hard,  compact  variety  of  mineral  coal,  of  high 
luster,  differing  from  bituminous  coal  in  containing 
little  or  no  bitumen,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
burns  without  flame.  The  purer  specimens  consist 
wholly  of  carbon.  It  is  also  called  glance  coal,  and 
blind  coal.  Dana. 

AN-THRA  CIT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  anthracite. 
AN-THRACO-LTTE.     See  Anthraciie. 
AN-THRA-CO-THE'RI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  a»3pof,  a  coal, 
and  bripiuv,  a  beast.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quadru- 
peds, first  found  in  Italy,  in  tertiary  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  whence  the  name.  Dana. 

AN'THRAX,  n.     [Gr.  Supra.] 

A  carbuncle ;  a  malignant  ulcer,  with  intense 
burning.  The  ancients  gave  this  name  to  a  gem, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  lithanthrax  or  pit-coal. 

Encyc. 
AN-THRO-PO-GLOT'TUS.  n,    [Gr.  avSpeonos,  man, 
and  }X<oTTit,  the  tongue.] 

An  animal  which  has  a  tongue  resembling  that  of 
man,  of  which  kind  are  parrots.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  av3pom<n,  man, 
and  )t>a<pri,  description.] 


ANT 

A  description  of  man  or  the  human  race,  or  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body.  Encyc. 

More  particularly,  that  branch  of  physical  geogra 
phy,  which  treats  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
human  race,  as  distinguished  by  physical  character, 
language,  institutions,  and  customs  ;  in  distinction 
from  ethnography,  which  treats  historically  of  the 
origin  and  filiation  of  races  and  nations.       P.  Cyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  anthro- 
pology ;  according  to  human  manner  of  speaking. 

Kirwan. 

AN-THRO-POL'O-GiST,  n.  One  who  describes,  or 
is  versed  in  the  physical  history  of  man  or  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

AN-THRO-POL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  avSpomo;,  man,  and 
\oyos,  discourse.] 

1.  A  discourse  upon  human  nature.  Encyc. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  ;  the  natural  history  or  physiology  of  the  human 
opecies. 

3.  More  definitely,  the  science  of  man,  considered 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, or  in  bis  entire 
nature.  Kant.    P.  Cyc. 

4.  The  word  denotes  that  manner  of  expression  by 
which  the  inspired  writers  attribute  human  parts  and 
passions  to  God.  Encyc. 

AN'TIiRO-PO-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  apSpioiros,  man,  and 
pavreta,  divination.] 

Divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  a  human 
being.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ISM,  n.  The  representation 
of  the  Deity  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human 
attributes  and  affections.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Encyc. 

AN-TKRO-PO-MORPH'IST,  n.  One  who  represents 
Deity  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human  attri- 
butes. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ITE,  n.  [Gr.  avSpcoTros,  man, 
and  p.op<pn,  form.] 

One  who  believes  a  human  form  in  the  Supreme 
Being.  A  sect  of  ancient  heretics  are  called  Anthro- 
pomorphites. Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH-IT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropomorphism. Kitto. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'IT-ISM,  71.  The  doctrines  of 
Anthropomorphites. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'OUS,  a.  Belonging  to  that 
which  has  the  form  of  man ;  having  the  figure  of  or 
resemblance  to  a  man.  Ash.     Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH'IC-AL,  a.  Subject  to  human 
passions. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  When  human 
passions  are  ascribed  to  a  being. 

AN-THRO-POP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr.  avSpomoc,  man,  and 
ttuS'js,  passion.] 

The  affections  of  man,  or  the  application  of  human 
passions  to  the  Supreme  Being.   Owen.  Encyc.  Ash. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GI,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  avSpojxos,  man, 
and  ipayu,  to  eat.] 
Man-eaters ;  cannibals  ;  men  that  eat  human  flesh. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GOUS,  a.  Feeding  on  human 
flesh. 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GY,  n.  The  eating  of  human 
flesh,  or  the  practice  of  eating  it.    Johnson.     Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'eO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  ai^wrros,  man,  and 
OKO-tto,  to  view.] 

The  art  of  discovering  or  judging  of  a  man's  char- 
acter, passions,  and  inclinations,  from  the  lineaments 
of  his  body.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'O-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  avSponrog,  man,  and 
ooipia,  wisdom.] 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  acquaintance 
with  man's  structure  and  functions,  comprehending 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POT'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  avdpcottos, a  man,  and 
ropn,  a  cutting.] 
The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  human  body. 

Morin. 

ANT-HYP-NOT'I€,  a.  [corrupt  orthography.]  See 
Antihvpnotic. 

ANT-HYP-0-€HON'DRl-A€.      See   Antihypochon- 

DRIAC 

ANT-HY-POPH'O-RA.     See  Antihypophora. 

ANT-HYS-TER'IC.     See  Antihysteric. 

AN'TI,  [Gr.  See  Ante.]  A  preposition  signifying 
against,  opposite,  contrary,  or  in  place  of;  used  in 
many  English  words. 

AN-TI-AB-0-LI"TION-IST,  n.  One  who  opposes  ab- 
olition. 

AN-TI-A-MER'I-CAN,  a.  Opposed  to  America,  or  to 
the  true  interests  or  government  of  the  United  States ; 
opposed  to  the  revolution  in  America.        Marshall. 

AN-TI-A-POS'TLE,  71.    One  who  opposes  the  apostles. 

AN-TI-AR-MIN'I-AN,  n.  One  who  opposes  Armin- 
ianism. 

AN-TI-AR-THRIT'ie,a.  [See  Antarthritic]  Good 
against  the  gout. 

AN-TI-AR-THRIT'I€,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  gout. 

AN-TI-ASTH-MAT'I€,  71.    A  remedv  for  the  asthma. 

AN-TI-AT-TRI"TION,  71.  A  compound  applied  to 
machinery  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction,  often 
consisting  of  plumbago,  with  some  oily  substance. 

Brande. 
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AN-TI-BAG'eHI-US,  re.  [Gr.  <zi>n  and  /Wxcmc,  a 
foot  of  one  short  and  two  long  syllables.] 

in  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  two  first 
Ion:;,  and  the  last  short;  as,  amblre;  opposed  to  the 
bacchius,  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  short  and  the 
two  last  hum.  Trumbull.     Encyc.     Gr.  Lez. 

AN-Tl-BA-SIL'IC-AN,  a.     [Gr.  aon,  and  '/3uoi\iKn, 
a  palace  ;  L.  basilicas,  royal,  basilica,  a  hall  of  justice.] 
Opposed  to  royal  state  and  magnificence. 

Ploicdcii,  Brit.  Empire. 

AN'TI-BIL'IOUS,  (-bil'yus,)  a.  Counteractive  of  bil- 
ious complaints. 

AN'Tl-BRA€H'I-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  fore  arm. 

AN'TIG,  a.  t[from  Fr.  antique',  L.  anliquus ;  It.  an- 
tico;  a  sense  derived  from  the  grotesque  figures  of 
antiques.] 

Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  as,  antic  tricks. 

AN'TIO,  n.  A  buffoon  or  merry  Andrew;  one  that 
practices  odd  gesticulations.  Skak. 

2.  Odd  appearance  ;  fantastic  figure.         Spenser. 

AN'TIC,  v.  t.     To  make  antic.  Shak. 

AiN-TI-eA-GHEe'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  and  Kaxe"Tnc, 
of  an  ill  habit  of  body.] 

Curing  or  tending  to  cure  an  ill  habit  of  the  con- 
stitution. Johnson. 

AN-TI-CA-eHEC'Tie,  n.  A  medicine  that  tends  to 
correct  an  ill  habit  of  body  Coze. 

AN'TI-€AL'VIN-IST,  n.  One  opposed  to  Calvin- 
ism. 

AN'Tl-CAL-ViN-IST'ie,  a.     Opposed  to  Calvinism. 

AN-TI-CAR-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.  Opposed  to  feeding  on 
flesh. 

AN-TI-CA-TXRRH'AL,  (-ka-t'ir'ral,)  a.  [avn, against, 
and  Kurapfiooc,  a  catarrh.] 
Good  against  catarrh. 

AN-TI-CA-T aRRH'AL,  n.    A  remedy  for  catarrh. 

Coze. 

AN-TI-CAU-POT'ie,    a.      [Gr.    avn,    against,    and 
Kaooo*;,  a  burning  fever.] 
Good  against  a  burning  fever. 

AN-Ti-€AU-SOT'I€,  n.  A  remedy  for  a  burning 
fever.  Coze. 

AN'TI-CHAM-BER,  n.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  Ante- 
chamber, which  see.  But  ante  and  anti  are  the  same 
word  in  different  dialects,  and  have  the  same  rad- 
ical signification.     [See  Ante.] 

AN'TI-CHRIST,  n.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  Christ.] 
A  great  adversary  of  Christ ;  tile  man  of  sin ;  de- 
scribed 1  John  ii.  18.  2  Thess.  ii.  Rev.  ix.  Prot- 
estants generally  suppose  this  adversary  to  be  the 
Papal  power;  and  some  divines  believe  that,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  the  word  extends  to  any  persons 
who  deny  Christ  or  oppose  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Enafc.    Brown.    Buck. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Antichrist; 
opposite  to  or  opposing  the  Christian  religion. 

AN-TI-CHRIST'IAN  n.  A  follower  of  Antichrist; 
one  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion. 

AN-Tl-CHRIST'IAN-ISM,  n.  Opposition  or  contra- 
riety to  the  Christian  religion. 

AN-TI  eilRIST-lAN'I-TY,  n.  Opposition  or  con- 
trariety to  Christianity. 

AN-TieHRIST'IAAT-iZE,7>.t.  To  seduce  from  Chris- 
tianity. 

AN-TI-'eimON'ie-AL,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  xpovos, 
time.]  Deviating  from  the  proper  order  of  time  ; 
erroneously  dated. 

AN-TI-eURON'ie-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  anachronical 
manner. 

AN-TICH'RO-NISM,  n.    [Gr.  avn  and  xpovos,  time.] 
D'  viation  from  the  true  order  of  time.        Selden. 

AN-TIC"I-PANT,  a.  Anticipating;  applied,  in  medi- 
cine, to  periodic  diseases,  each  of  whose  attacks  re- 
curs at  an  earlier  period  than  the  one  preceding. 

Purr. 

AN  TIC'I-I'aTE,  v.  t.t  [L.  anticipo,  of  ante,  before, 
find  capio,  to  lake.] 

1.  To  take  or  act  before  another,  so  as  to  prevent 
hi"i ;  to  take  first  possession. 

2.  To  take  before  the  proper  time  ;  as,  the  advocate 
has  anticipated  that  part  of  his  argument. 

3.  To  foretaste  or  foresee  ;  to  have  a  previous 
view  or  impression  of  something  future  ;  as,  to  an- 
ticipate the  pleasures  of  an  entertainment ;  to  antici- 
pate the  evils  of  life. 

4.  To  prevent  by  crowding  in  before ;  to  preclude. 

Johnson, 
[This  sense  is  essentially  included  in  thejirst.] 
AN-TIG'I-PA-TED,   pp.     Taken  before;    foretasted; 

foreseen  ;  precluded  ;  prevented. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TING,  ppr.    Taking  before  ;  foretasting; 

precluding  ;  preventing. 
AN-TIC-1-I'a'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  taking  up,  placing, 
or  considering  something  before  the  proper  time,  in 
natural  order;  prevention. 

2.  Foretaste;  previous  view  or  impression  of  what 
is  to  happen  afterward  ;  as,  the  anticipation  of  the 
joys  of  heaven. 

The  happy  anticipation  of  a  renewed  existence  in  company  with 
the  Bjiirild  C/t  the  Jiiat.  Thodey. 

3.  Previous  notion ;  preconceived  opinion,  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  before  the  truth  is  known  ;  slight 
previous  impression. 
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4.  The  attack  of  a  fever  before  the  usual  time. 

Coze. 

5.  In  music,  the  obtrusion  of  a  chord  upon  a  syn- 
copated note,  to  which  it  forms  a  discord.      Busby. 

AN-TIC'I-PA-TIVE,  a.    Containing  anticipation. 
AN-TIC'1-PA-TOR,  n.     One  who  anticipates. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TO-RY,  a.    Taking  before  the  time. 

More. 
AN-TI-CLI'MAX,  n.     [Gr.  avn,  opposite,  and  kAi/iiiJ, 
climax.     See  Climate.] 

A  sentence  in  which  the  ideas  fall  oi  become  less 
important  and  striking  at  the  close,  opposed  to  climax. 
For  example, 

And  thou,  Dalhousie,  thou  (Treat  °-od  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

AN-TI-ei.J'NAL,  a.   [Gr.  avn  and  kXivoi,  to  incline.] 
Marking  inclination  in  opposite  directions. 
In  geology,  an  anticlinal  line,  or  axis,  is  a  line  from 
which  strata  dip  in  opposite  directions. 

AN'TIC-LY,  adv.  In  an  antic  manner  ;  with  odd  pos- 
tures and  gesticulations ;  with  fanciful  appearance. 

Shak. 

AN'TI€-MaSK,  n.    A  mask  of  antics.     B.  Jonson. 

AN-TI-CON-STI-Tu'TION-AL,  a.  Opposed  to  or 
against  the  constitution.  Boliiigbroke. 

AN-TI-CON-STI  T0'TION-AL-IST,7i.  One  opposed 
to  the  constitution. 

AN-Tl-eON-TA'GlON-IST,  re.  One  who  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  contagion. 

AN-TI-eON-TA'GlOUS,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  conta- 
gious.]    Opposing  or  destroying  contagion. 

AN-TI-eON-VULS'IVE,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  convulsive.] 
Good  against  convulsions.  Floyer. 

AN'TI-COR,  n.  [anti  and  Fr.  cceur,  or  L.  cor,  the 
heart.] 

Among  farriers,  an  inflammation  in  a  horse's 
throat,  answering  to  the  quinsy  in  man.     Encyc. 

AN-TI-COS-MET'ie,  a.  [anti  and  cosmetic.  See  Cos- 
metic.]    Destructive  or  injurious  to  beauty. 

AN-TI-COS-MET'ie,  n.  Any  preparation  which  in- 
jures beauty. 

AN'TI-CoURT,  a.  In  opposition  to  the  court.  [JVot 
used.]  Reresby. 

AN-Tl-€oURT'IER,  (an-ti-kort'yur,)  n.  [anti  and 
courtier.] 

One  who  opposes  the  court,  or  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration. Ash. 

AN'TI-COUS,  a.     [L.  anticus.] 

In  botany,  turned  inward  toward  the  axis ;  in  an- 
thers, denoting  that  the  line  of  dehiscence  is  turned 
toward  the  pistil.  Lindley. 

AN-TI-CRE-A'TOR,  n.   One  that  opposes  the  Creator. 

AN-TI-DEM-0-€RAT'ie,         j  a.     Opposing   democ- 

AN-TI-DEM-O  CRAT'IC-AL,  \  racy  •,  contrary  to 
government  by  the  people.  Mitford. 

AN'TI-Do-TAL,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  prevent- 
ing the  ill  effects  of  poison,  or  of  any  thing  noxious 
or  mischievous. 

AN-Tl-Do'TAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  anti- 
dote ;  by  way  of  antidote.  Brown, 

AJM'TI-DOTE,  n.  [Gr.  avndoroc,  of  avn,  against,  and 
SiSoiiu,  to  give  ;  W.  dodi,  to  give.] 

1.  A  medicine  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison, 
or  of  any  thing  noxious  taken  into  the  stomach. 

2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischievous  effects, 
or  to  counteract  the  evil  which  something  else  might 
produce. 

AN-TI-DoT'IC-AL,  a.    Serving  as  an  antidote. 
AN-Tl-DoT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  antidote. 

Brown. 
AN-Tl-DYS-EAT-TER'i€,  a.    [Gr.  avn,  against,  and 
dvuevTcpiKOS,  dysenteric] 
Good  against  the  dysentery,  or  bloody  flux. 
AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER'IC,  n.    A  remedy'for  dysentery. 

Coxc. 
AN-TI-DYS-U'RIC,  a.     [Gr.   avn,  Jus,  and   ovpov, 
urine.] 

Counteracting  or  curing  dysury,  or  a  difficulty  of 
voiding  urine. 
AN-Tl-E-.MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  eperiKOi, 
emetic,  from  epcu,  to  vomit. j 

Having  tie?  quality  of  allaying  vomiting. 
AN-TI-E-MET'IC.  11.  A  remedy  to  check  or  allay  vom- 
iting. 
AN-Tl-EN-NE-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  oiri,  opposite, 
evpea,  nine,  and  topa,  side.] 

In  crtjstalography,  having  nine  faces  on  two  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  crystal.  C'.-nrcland. 
AN-TI-EN-TIIU-SI-AST'ie,  a.  [anti  and  enthusiastic] 

Opposing  enthusiasm.  Sltaftsbwry. 

Afll'TlENT-RY, n.  [more  correctly,  Ancientuv.]  Cast 
of  antiquity  ;  that  which  is  ancient;  applied  to  lan- 
guage. West. 
AN-Tl-EP-I-LEP'TIO,  a.     Opposing  epilepsy. 
AN-TI-E-ITS'CO-PAL,  a.     Adverse  to  episcopacy. 

K.  -Charles  I. 
AN-TI-E-VAN-GEL'ie-AL,  a.  Contrary  to  orthodoxy, 

or  the  genuine  sense  of  the  gospel.  .Milner, 

AN'TI-FSCE,  n.     Opposite  face.  Jonson, 

AN-TI-FA-NAT'lC,  n.    An  opposer  of  fanaticism. 

Milton, 
AN-TI-Fe'RRILE,  or  ANTI-FEB'RILE,  a.   [Gr.  av- 
n,  against,  and  febrile,] 


ANT 

That  has  the  quality  of  abating  fever ;  opposing  or 
tending  to  cure  fever. 

A'X-TI-FE'BRILE,  or  AN-Tf-FEB'RILE,  re.  A  med- 
icine that  cures,  abates,  or  tends  to  allay  fever. 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL,  a.  Opposing  the  federal  consti- 
tution. 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-ISM,  n.  Opposition  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

AN-TI-FED'ER-AL-IST,  71.  One  who,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  opposed 
its  adoption  and  ratification. 

AN-TI-FLAT'TER-ING,  a.    Opposite  to  flattery. 

Delany. 

AN-TI-FLAT'U-LENT,  a.     Ojrosing  flatulence. 

AN-TI-GA-LAC'Tie,  n.  A  mejicine  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  secretion  of  milk. 

AN'TI-GRAPH,  n.     A  copy. 

AN-TI-GUG'GLER,  n.     [anti  and  guggle.] 

A  crooked  tube  of  metal,  so  bent  as  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  for  drawing  out  the 
liquor  without  disturbing  the  sediment.  Encyc. 

AN-Tf-HEC'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  ektik-oj, 
hectic] 

That  has  the  quality  of  opposing  or  ouring  hectical 
disorders. 

AN-TI-HEC'Tie,  7t.  A  medicine  that  is  good  in  the 
cure  of  hectic  disorders.  Encyc.     Coxe. 

AN-TI-HE'LIX,  re.     [Gr.  avn  and  t\i{.] 

The  semicircular  prominence  of  the  external  ear. 
situated  before  and  within  the  helix. 

AN-TI-HYP-NOT'ie,  a,     [Gr.  a,  n  and  fei/os,  sleep.  | 
Counteracting  sleep;  tending  to  prevent  sleep  01 
lethargy. 

AN-TI-HYP-NOT'ie,  n.  A  medicine  that  prevents  or 
tends  to  prevent  sleep.  Coze, 

AN-TI-HYP-O-CHON'DRI-AC,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  fijro- 
Xovdpiaxos,  hypochondriac] 

That  counteracts  or  tends  to  cure  hypochondriac 
affections  and  depression  of  spirits. 

AN-TI-HYP-O-CHON'DRI-Ae,  re.  A  remedy  for  hyp- 
ochondriac affections  and  low  spirits. 

AN-TI-HY-POPH'O-RA,  71.  [Gr.  ui/n  and  motpopa, 
an  inference.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  which  consists  in  refuting  an 
objection  by  the  opposition  of  a  contrary  sentence. 
Smitli.    Johnson,     Ash. 

AN-TI-HYS-TER'I€,  a.  [Gr.  avn  and  iorepa,  ute- 
rus.]    Counteracting  hysterics. 

AN-TI-HYS-TER'IC,  n.  A  medicine  that  cures  or 
counteracts  hysterical  affections.  Coxe. 

AN-TI-LITH'IC,  a.     [Gr.  avn  and  Aitfo;,  stone.] 

Tending  to  prevent  the  formation  of  urinary  calcu- 
li, or  to  destroy  them  when  formed. 

AN-TI-LITH'IC,  71.  A  medicine  that  tends  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  formed. 

AN-TI-LITH-O-TRIP'TIST,  71-    [Gr.  avn,  Xi6oS,  and 

Tpifa.] 

One  opposed  to  lithotripsy. 
AN-TI-LOG'A-RITHM,  re.  [anti  and  logariUim.] 

The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  any  sine, 
tangent,  or  secant,  to  that  of  90  degrees.       Bailey. 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm ;  more  generally, 
the  number  to  a  logarithm.  P.  Cyc. 

AN-TIL'O-GY,  »i.  [Gr.  avn,  against,  and  aojoj, 
speech.] 

A  contradiction  between  any  words  or  passages  in 
an  author. 
AN-TI-LOI'iMI€,n-  [Gr.  avn  and  Aoijioj.the  plague.] 

A  remedy  against  the  plague.  Brunde. 

AN-TIL'O-QUIST,  re.     A  contradictor.     [Obs.] 
AN-TIL'O-aUY,  71.     [Gr.  ain  and  loquor.] 

Preface.     [  Obs.] 
AN-TI-.MA-GIS'TRIC-AL,  a.     Opposed  to  the  office 
of  magistrates.     [Not  used.]  Sout/u 

anIti-ma-npaIial,  i  "•  t™"' an<1  maniat:l 

Counteracting  or  curing  madness  or  frenzy. 

Bcattie. 
AN'TI-MaSK,  re.    A  lesser  mask  ;  in  contradistinction 

to  the  principal  or  main  mask.  Bacon, 

AN-TI-Ma'SON,  71.     One  opposed  to  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA-SON'ie,  a.    Opposing  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA'SON-RY,  re.     Opposition  to  freemasonry. 
AN-TI-JIE-TAB'0-LE,   (an-fi-me-tab'o-ly,)    «.      [Gr. 
avn,  tjainst,  and  pcru/JoXq,  mutation.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  setting  of  two  things  in  opposition  to 
each  other;  as,  an  honorable  action  may  be  attended 
with  labor,  but  the  labor  is  soon  past,  and  the  honor 
is  immortal.  Eneye, 

AN-TI-ME-TATH'E-SIS,  71.  [Gr.  win,  against,  and 
peradeatc,  a  transposition.] 

In  rhetoric,  an  inversion'  of  the  parts  or  members 
of  an  antithesis;  as,  "Compare  the  arrival  of  this 
governor  with  the  victory  of  that  general."  "  Com- 
pare this  peace  with  that  war." 

Cicero  in  Verrem.     Enciic. 

AN-TIM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  a,  n  and  ptrpov,  measure.] 

An  optical  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with 

greater  accuracy  than  can  be   done   by  the  usual 

quadrants  or  sextants.  Rrcs. 

AN-TI-MET'Rie-AL,  a.      Contrary  to  the  rules  of 

meter  or  verse.  _  Bailri: 

AN-TI-.MIN-IS-Te'RI-AL,  a.  [anti  and  Jiiiiiisterinf!] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  ROOK.— 
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Opposed  to  the  ministry,  or  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-IST,  n.  One  that  opposes 
the  ministry. 

AN-'I'l-iMO-NARCH'ie-AL,  a.  [anti,  against,  and 
monarchical.] 

Opposed  to  monarchy ;  that  opposes  a  kingly  gov- 
ernment. Addison. 

AN-TI-MO-N'A  R€H'I€-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  opposed  to  monarchy. 

AN-Tl-MON'AR€H-IST,  n.  An  opposer  of  monarchy. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-AL,  a.    [from  antimony.] 

Pertaining  to  antimony,  or  partaking  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  composed  of  antimony,  or  containing  antimony 
as  the  principal  ingredient. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-AL,  n.  A  preparation  of  antimony  ;  a 
medicine  in  which  antimony  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. Encyc. 

AN-TI-Mo'NI-ATE,  71.  A  compound  or  salt  com- 
posed of  antimonic  acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AN-'I'I-Mo'NI-a-TBD,  a.  Partaking  of  antimony; 
mixed  or  prepared  with  antimony;  as,  antimoniatcd 
tartar.  Nicholson. 

AN-  TI-MON'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  antimony.  Henri/. 

ANrTI-MON'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  antimony  and  five  of  oxygen. 

AN'T[-MO-NTTE,  n.  A  compound  of  antimonious 
acid  and  a  base.  Henry. 

AN-T  I-Mo'NT-OUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  consisting  of 
two  equivalents  of  antimony  and  four  of  oxygen. 

AN'Tl-MO-NY,  h.  [Fr.  antimoinc;  Low  L.  antimo- 
nium  ;  It.  antimonio ,■  Sp.  id.  This,  by  some  writers, 
is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  anti  and  Fr.  moine, 
monk,  from  the  fact  that  certain  monks  were  poi- 
soned by  it.  This  story,  reported  bj'  Furetiere,  is 
treated  by  Morin  as  fabulous,  and  by  him  it  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  Gr.  avri,  against,  and  povo;, 
atone,  and  so  named  because  it  is  not  found  alone. 
The  real  truth  is  not  ascertained.] 

Primarily,  a  metallic  ore  consisting  of  sulphur 
combined  with  a  metal ;  the  sulplmret  of  antimony, 
the  stibium  of  the  Romans,  and  the  vrippi  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  a  blackish  mineral,  which  stains  the 
.hands,  hard,  brittle,  full  of  long,  shining,  needle-like 
strite.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, in  France  and  England,  and  in  America. 
This  word  is  also  used  for  the  pure  metal  or  regulus 
<y  antimony,  a  metal  of  a  grayish  or  silvery  white, 
werv  brittle,  and  of  a  plated  or  scaly  texture,  and  of 
moderate  specific  gravity.  By  exposure  to  air,  its  snr- 
lace  becomes  tarnished,  but  does  not  rust.  It  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  concave  mirrors,  giving  them  a 
finer  texture.  In  bells,  it  renders  the  sound  more 
clear ;  it  renders  tin  more  hard,  white,  and  sonorous, 
and  gives  to  printing  types  more  firmness  and  smooth- 
ness. It  is  also  useful  in  promoting  the  fusion  of 
metals,  and  especially  in  casting  cannon  balls.  In 
its  crude  state,  it  is  harmless  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  but  many  of  its  preparations  act  violently  as 
emetics  and  cathartics.    Chambers.  Encyc.  Nicholson. 

AN-TI-MOR'AL-IST,  n.    An  opposer  of  morality. 

Warburton. 

AN-TI-Mu'SIC-AL,  a.  Opposed  to  music ;  having  no 
ear  for  music.  Amer.  Review. 

AN-TI-N£-PHRIT'1€,  a.    [anti  and  nephritic,  which 
see.] 
Counteracting  diseases  of  the  kidneys.        Coze. 

AN-TI-NE-PHRITTO,  n.  A  medicine  that  tends  to 
remove  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

AN-Tl-No'MI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  vopos, 
law.] 
Against  the  law ;  pertaining  to  the  Antinomians. 

AN-TI-No'MI-AN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  who  maintain 
that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  law  is  of  no 
use  or  obligation  ;  or  who  hold  doctrines  which  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  good  works  and  a  virtuous 
life.  This  sect  originated  with  John  Agricola,  about 
the  vear  1538.  Encyc. 

AN-TI-No'Mi-AN-ISM,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Anti- 
nomians. Hall. 

AN'TI-NO-MIST,  n.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the 
law,  or  to  good  works.  Sanderson. 

AN'TI-NO-MY,  v.      A    contradiction    between    two 
laws,  or  between  two  parts  of  the  same  law.  Baker. 
2.  A  law  or  other  thing  opposite  or  contrary. 

Milton.     Taylor. 

AN-TI-o'CHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Antiochus,  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  a  cotemporary 
with  Cicero.  This  sect  was  a  branch  of  the  Aca- 
demics, though  Antiochus  was  a  Stoic.  He  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  different  schools,  and 
was  the  last  preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school.  Encyc. 
The  Antioehian  epoch  was  a  method  of  computing 
time,  from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  to  the 
city  of  Antioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia.    _  Encyc. 

AN-TI-Pa'PAL,  a.     Opposing  Poperv. 

AN-Tl-PA-Pf.ST'ie,         )  a.      Opposed  to   Popery  or 

AN-TI-PA-PIST'I€-AL,  (      Papacy.  Jortin. 

AN-TI-PAR'AL-LEL,  a.  Running  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. Hammond. 

AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'I€,  a.    [avri  and  paralytic,  which 
see.] 
Cood  against  the  palsy 
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AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'IC,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  palsy. 

Coze. 

AN-TI-PA-THE T'lC,  )  a.     TSee  Antipathy.] 

AN-TI-PA-THET'IC-AL,  )      Having  a   natural  con- 
trariety, or  constitutional  aversion  to  a  thing. 

AN-Tl-PA-THET'IC-AL-NEWS,   n.     The   quality   or 
state  of  having  an  aversion  or  contrariety  to  a  thing. 

Johnson. 

AN-TI-PATH'ie,  a.     [Gr.  avri  and  naSoc.] 

Having  opposite  affections.  In  medicine,  the  same 
as  Allopathic. 

AN-TIP'A-THOUS,  a.    Adverse;  having  a  natural 
contrariety.  Beaum.  tie  Fl. 

AN-TIP'A-THY,  n.t[Gr.  avri,  against,  and   ttoWos, 
feeling.] 

Natural  aversion ;  instinctive  contrariety  or  oppo- 
sition in  feeling;  an  aversion  felt  at  the  presence, 
real  or  ideal,  of  a  particular  object.  This  word  liter- 
ally denotes  a  natural  aversion,  which  may  be  of  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  in  some  cases  may  excite  terror 
or  horror  at  the  presence  of  an  object.  Such  is  the 
aversion  of  animals  for  their  natural  enemies,  as  the 
antipathy  of  a  mouse  to  a  cat  or  a  weasel.  Some- 
times persons  have  an  insuperable  constitutional  an- 
tipathy to  certain  kinds  of  food. 

The  word  is  applied,  also,  to  aversion  contracted 
by  experience  or  habit ;  as  when  a  person  has  suf- 
fered an  injury  from  some  food,  or  from  an  animal, 
which  before  was  not  an  object  of  hatred,  or  when 
a  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine  is  taken  into  a 
sickly  stomach,  and  which  nauseates  it,  the  effect  is 
antipathy,  which  is  often  of  long  continuance. 

Antipathy,  however,  is  often  affected  ;  as  when 
persons  pretend  a  great  aversion  to  things  from  false 
delicacy. 

2.  In  ethics,  antipathy  is  hatred,  aversion,  or  repug- 
nancy ;  hatred  to  persons;  aversion  to  persons  or 
things;  repugnancy  to  actions.  Of  these,  hatred  is 
most  voluntary.  Aversion,  and  antipathy,  (in  its  true 
sense,)  depend  more  on  the  constitution  ;  repugnancy 
may  depend  on  reason  or  education.  Etieyc. 

Inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and    passionate 
attachmehts  to  others,  are  to  be  avoided.         Washington. 

3.  In  physics,  a  contrariety  in  the  properties  or  af- 
fections of  matter,  as  of  oil  and  water,  which  will 
not  mix. 

Antipathy  is  regularly  followed  by  to,  sometimes  by 
a/ratnst,  and  is  opposed  to  sympathy. 
APf-TI-PA-TRI-OT'ie,  or  A'N-TI-PAT-RI-OT'IC,  a. 
Wot  patriotic;  opposing  the  interests  of  one's  country. 
Aruipairiolic  prejudices.  Johnson. 

AN-TI-PE-DO-BAP'TIST,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  nais, 
iratfjos,  a  child,  and  (taitn^io,  to  baptize.] 
One  who  is  opposed  to  the  baptism  of  infants. 

Buck. 
AN-TI-PE-RI-OD'I€,  n.     In  medicine,  a  remedy  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  preventing  the  return  of  peri- 
odic diseases,  as  intermittents.  Cyc.  Med. 
AN-TI-PER-I-STAL'TIC,  a.     [See  Peristaltic] 

1.  Opposite  to  peristaltic;  acting  upward,  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  peristaltic  ;  as,  antiperistaltic  mo- 
tion. 

2.  Counteracting  or  checking  peristaltic  motion  ; 
as,  an  antiperistaltic  remedy. 

AN-TI-PE-RIS'TA-SIS,  n.      [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
Trepio-Tdo-is,  a  standing  around.] 

The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the 
quality  opposed  acquires  strength  ;  or  the  action  by 
which  a  body  attacked  collects  force  by  opposition  ; 
or  the  intension  of  the  activity  of  one  quality  by  the 
opposition  of  another.  Thus  quicklime  is  set  on  fire, 
or  sensible  heat  is  excited  in  it,  by  mixture  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  cold  applied  to  the  human  body  may  increase 
its  heat.  Johnson.     Drytkn.     Quincy. 

AN-TI-PER-I-STAT'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  antiperista- 
sis.  Ash. 

AN-TI-PES-TI-LEN'TIAL,  o.     [anti  and  pestilential, 
which  see.] 

Counteracting  contagion  or  infection  ;  having  the 
quality  of  opposing  or  destroying  pestilential  diseases. 

AN-TI-PHLO-UIS'TIAN,  (an-te-flo-jis'chan,)  n.  [anti 
and  phlogiston,  which  see.] 

An  opposer  of  the  theory  of  phlogiston. 

AN-TI-PFILO-GIS'TIC,  a.    Counteracting  a  phlogistic 
condition. 

2.  Opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston ;  as,  the 
antiphlogistic  system. 

AN-TI-PHLO-G'lS'Tl€,    n.      Any  medicine   or  diet 
which  tends  to  obviate  a  phlogistic  condition.   Coze. 

AN'TI-PHON,   n.     [See  Antiphony.1     The  chant  or 
alternate  singing  in  choirs  of  cathedrals. 

AN-TU*H'ON-AIi,        )   a.     [See   Antuhoby.]     Per- 

AN-Tl-rilON'IC,        >      taming  to  antiphony  or  al- 

AN-TI-PHON'ie-AL, )       ternate  singing.       Encyc. 

AN-TiPH'ON-AL,  n.  A  book  of  antiphons  or  anthems. 

Burnet. 

AN-TtPH'O-NA-RY,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  contrary,  and  tpuvn, 
sound,  voice.] 

A  service  book,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
containing  all  the  invitatories,  responsories,  collects, 
and  whatever  is  said  or  sung  in  the  choir,  except  the 
lessons  ;  called  also  a  respoiisaryj  compiled  by  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  Encyc. 
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AN-TIPH'O-NER,  n.  A  book  of  anthems  or  antiphons. 

Chaucer. 
AN-TIPII'O-NY,  n.     [Gr.   avri,  contrary,  and  tbwvn, 
voice.] 

1.  The  answer  of  one  choir  to  another,  when  an 
anthem  or  psalm  is  sung  alternately  by  two  choirs  ; 
alternate  singing. 

2.  A  species  of  psalmody,  when  a  congregation  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  sings  the  verses  al- 
ternately. Encyc. 

3.  The  words  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  a  psalin, 
to  which  both  the  choirs  are  to  accommodate  Uieir 
singing.  Encyc. 

4.  A  musical  composition  of  several  verses,  extract- 
ed from  different  psalms.  Encyc. 

AN-TIPH'RA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and  tppao-is, 
a  form  of  speech.] 

The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  prop- 
er meaning  ;  as  when  a  court  of  justice  is  called  a 
court  of  vengeance.  Johnson.     Ash. 

AN-TI-PHRAST'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  antiphra- 
AN-TI-PHRAST'IC-AL,  \      sis.  Jink. 

AN-TI-PHRAST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of 

antiphrasis. 
AN-Tl-PHYS'IC-AL,  a.    Contrary  to  physics  or  to  na- 
ture. 
AN-TIP'O-DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  antipodes,  or 

those  who  have  their  feet  directly  opposite. 
AN'TI-PODE,  ?i. ;  pi.  An'ti-podes  or  An-tip'o-des. 
[Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  irovf,  n-xioj,  foot.] 

A  term  appiied  to  those  who  live  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  globe,  and,  of  course,  whose  feet  are  directly 
opposite. 
AN-TI-Po'DE-AN,  a.    Antipodal ;  pertaining  to  the 

antipodes. 
AN-Tt-POI'SON,  n.  An  antidote  for  poison.  Brown. 
AN'TI-PoPE,  n.     [anti  and  pope.] 

One  who  usurps  the  Papal  power,  in  oppnsilion  to 
the  pope.  Addhon. 

AN'TI-PoRT,  n.    An  outward  gate  or  dcor. 

Smith. 
AN-TI-PRE-LAT'I€-AL,  a.    Adverse  to  prelacy. 

Morton. 
AN'TI-PRIeST,  7i.    An  opposer  or  enemy  of  priests. 

Waterland. 
AN-TI-PRIEST'CRaFT,  n.    Opposition  to  priestcraft. 

Burke. 
AN-TI-PRIN'CI-PLE,  n.    An  opposite  principle. 

Spenser. 
AN-TI-PROPH'ET,  n.  An  enemy  or  opposer  of  proph- 
ets. Mode. 
AN-TIP-SOR'IC,  a.     [Gr.  avri  and  xpapa,  the  itch.] 

Efficacious  in  curing  the  itch. 
AN-TIP-To'SIS,  ?i.     [Gr.  avri  and  rrroo-ic,  case.] 
In  grammar,  the  putting  of  one  case  for  another. 

Johnson. 
AN-TI-Pu'RI-TAN,  n.    An  opposer  of  Puritans. 

Warton. 
AN-TI-Q.Ua'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  antiquaries,  or 
to  antiquity.    As  a  noun,  this  is  used  for  Antiquary. 
AN-TI-aUS'RI-AN-ISM,  n.     Love  of  antiquities. 

Warburton. 
AN'TI-QJJA-RY,  n.     [L.  antiquarius.] 

One  who  studies  into  the  history  of  ancient  things, 
as  statues,  coins,  medals,  paintings,  inscriptions, 
books,  and  manuscripts,  or  searches  for  them,  and 
explains  their  origin  and  purport ;  one  versed  in  an- 
tiquity. 
AN'TI-aUATE,  v.  t.  [L.  antique.  See  Antiquary.] 
To  make  old,  or  obsolete  ;  to  make  old  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  put  out  of  use.  Hence,  when  applied 
to  laws  or  customs,  it  denotes  to  make  void,  or  ab- 
rogate.] 

Christianity  might  reasonably  introduce  new  laws,  and  antiquale 
or  abrogate  old  ones.  Bate. 

AN'TI-QUA-TED,  pp.   or  a.  t  Grown   old;    obsolete; 

out  of  use  ;  having  lost  its  binding  force  by  non- 
observance  ;  as,  an  antiquated  law. 

AN'TI-CIUA-TED-NESS,  7t.  The  state  of  being  old 
or  obsolete. 

AN'TI-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  obso- 
lete. 

AN-TI-QUA'TION,  7?.     The  state  of  being  antiquated. 

Beaumont. 

AN-TiaUE',  (an-teek',)  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  antiquns, 
probably  from  ante.] 

1.  Old  ;  ancient  ;  of  genuine  antiquity  :  in  this 
sense  it  usually  refers  to  the  flourishing  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  as,  an  antique  statue. 

2.  Old,  as  respects  the  present  age,  or  a  modern 
period  of  time  ;  of  old  fashion  ;   as,  an  antique  robe. 

3.  Odd  ;  wild  ;  fanlastic  ;  more  generally  written 
antic. 

AN-TiQUE',  (an-teek',)  n.  In  general,  any  thing  very 
old  :  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  remains  of 
ancient  artists,  as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and 
vases,  the  works  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity. 

AN-TiCAUE'LY,  adv.     In  an  antique  manner. 

AN-T'lQUE'NESS,  (an-teek'ness,)  n.  The  quality  of 
being  antique  ;  an  appearance  of  ancient  origin  and 
workmanship.  Addison. 

AN-Tia'Ul-TY,  (an-tik'we-te,)  n.     [L.  antiquitas.) 
1.   Ancient  times  ;  former  ages  ;  time*  long  since 
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past ;  a  very  indefinite  term ;  as,  Cicero  was  the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  antiquity. 

2.  Tlie  ancients ;  the  people  of  ancient  times ;  as, 
the  fact  is  admitted  by  all  antiquity. 

Meaning  that  mankind  are  inclined  to  verily  the  predictions  of 
antiquity.  T.  Dawes. 

3.  Ancientness ;  great  age ;  the  quality  of  being 
ancient;  as,  a  statue  of  remarkable  antiquity;  a 
family  of  great  antiquity. 

4.  Old  age  ;  a  ludicrous  sense  used  by  Siiakspeare. 

5.  The  remains  of  ancient  times.  In  this  sense  it 
is  usually  or  always  plural.  Aiilitiuities  comprehend 
all  the  remains  of  ancient  times ;  all  the  monu- 
ments, coins,  inscriptions,  edifices,  history,  and  frag- 
ments of  literature,  offices,  habiliments,  weapons, 
manners,  ceremonies ;  in  short,  whatever  respects 
any  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  earth. 

AN-Tl-RHEO-MAT'ie,  a.  Efficacious  in  cases  of 
rheumatism. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LO'TION-A-RY,  a.  [See  Revolu- 
tion.] 

Opposed  to  a  revolution  ;  opposed  to  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  of  government  Burke. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LO'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  is  op- 
posed to  a  revolution  in  government. 

AN-Tl-SAB-BA-'I'A'RI-AN,  n.     [anti  and  Sabbath.] 
One  of  a  sect  who  oppose  the  observance  of  the 
Christian    Sabbath  ;    maintaining    that    the   Jewish 
Sabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  of  moral  obli- 
gation, and  was  consequently  abolished  by  Christ. 

Encyc. 

AN-TI-Sa'BI-AN,  a.     [See  Sabian.] 

Opposed  or  contrary  to  Sabianism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  celestial  orbs.  Faber. 

AN-TI-SAC-ER-Do'TAL,  a.    Adverse  to  priests. 

Waterland. 

AN-TIS'CIANS,  (  n.   pi.     [L.  antiscii,  of  Gr.  avri,  op- 

AN-T1S'CM,        \       posite,  and  axia,  shadow.] 

In  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  living 
on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  whose  shadows  at 
noon  are  cast  in  contrary  directions.  Those  who 
live  north  of  the  equator  are  pntiscians  to  those  on 
the  south,  and  vice  versa ;  the  shadows  on  one  side 
being  cast  toward  the  north  ;  those  on  the  other, 
toward  the  south.  Encyc. 

AN-Tl-St!OR-Bu'Tie,         |  a.      [anti   and    scorbutic, 

AN-TI-SCOR-BO'Tie-AL,  j  which  see.]  Counter- 
acting the  scurvy. 

AN-TI-SeOR-BO'Tie,  n.    Aremedy  for  the  scurvy. 

AN-TI-WCRIP'TUR-AL,  a.  Not  accordant  with  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

AN-TI-S€RIP'TtlR-ISM,  n.  Opposition  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Boyle. 

AN-TI-SGRIP'TUR-IST,  n.  One  that  denies  revela- 
tion. Boyle. 

AN-TI-SEP'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  am  and  anirros,  putrid, 
from  trnTroj,  to  putrefy.] 

Opposed  to,  or  counteracting,  a  putrescent  tenden- 
cy in  tne  system. 

AN-TI-SEP'TIC,  ?t.      A  substance  which  resists  or 
corrects  putrefaction,  as  acids  and  saline  substances. 
2.  A  remedy  which  counteracts  a  putrescent  ten- 
dency in  the  system,  as  cinchona. 

AN-TI-SLAV'ER-i:",  n.     Opposition  to  slavery. 

AN-TI-So'CIAL,   a.     [See  Social.] 

1.  Averse  to  society  ;  that  tends  to  interrupt  or 
destroy  social  intercourse.  Pascalis,  Med.  Rep. 

2.  Hostile  to  the  existence  of  society  ;  as,  anti- 
social  principles. 

AN-TIS'PA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  am,  against,  and  nrraoi,  to 
draw.] 

A  revulsion  of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  Quincy. 

AN-Tl-SPAS-MOD'IC,  a.  [Gr.  avri,  against,  and 
anuauoc,  front  crn-aw,  to  draw.] 

Opposing  spasm  ;  resisting  convulsions  ;  as  ano- 
dynes. Coze. 

AN'-TI-SPAS-MOD'ie,  n.  A  remedy  for  spasm  or 
convulsions,  as  opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the 
essential  oils  of  vegetables.  Coze. 

AN'Tl-SPAST,  \  n.    [Gr.  ai'rtand  o-iraw.todraw.] 

AN-TI-SPAS'TUS,  \  In  prosody,  a  tetrasyllabic  foot, 
in  which  the  first  and  last  syllables  are  short,  and  the 
middle  syllables  long. 

AN-Tl-SPAS'TIG,  a.     [See  Antispasis.] 

1.  Causing  a  revulsion  of  fluids  or  humors. 

Johnson* 

2.  Counteracting  spasm ;  antispasmodic. 
AN-TI-SPAS'TiC,  ii.     In  old  writers,  a  medicine  sup- 
posed to  act  by  causing  a  revulsion  of  the  humors. 

2.  A   remedy   that  counteracts  spasm ;    an   anti- 
AiM-Tl-SPLEN'ET-ie,  a.     [See  Spleen.]  [spasmodic. 
Good  as  a  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

Johnson. 
AN-TIS'TA-SI9,  iu     [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  oruo-tc, 
station.] 

In  oratory,  the  defense  of  an  action  from  the  con- 
sideration that  if  it  had  been  omitted,  something 
worse  would  have  happened.  Encyc. 

AN-TIS'T£S,  ■«.     [L.] 

The  chief  priest  or  prelate.  MilLon. 

AN-TlS'TRO-1'iIE,  m.  [Gr.  avri,  opposite,  and  arpo- 
0n,  a  turning. J 


ANT 

1.  In  grammar,  the  changing  of  things  mutually 
depending  on  each  other;  reciprocal  conversion ;  as, 
the  master  of  the  servant,  the  servant  of  the  master. 

2.  Among  the  ancients,  that  part  of  a  song  or 
dance,  around  the  altar,  which  was  performed  by 
turning  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  opposition  to  the 
strophe,  which  was  performed  by  turning  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  The  ancient  odes  consisted  of 
stanzas  called  strophes  and  antistrophes,  to  which  was 
often  added  the  epode.  These  were  sung  by  a  choir, 
Which  turned  or  changed  places  when  they  re- 
peated the  different  parts  of  the  ode.  The  epode 
was  sung  as   the   chorus   stood   still.     [See    Ode.] 

West's  pref.  to  las  Pindar. 

AN-TI-STROPH'IO,  a.     Belonging  to  the  antistrophe. 

AN-TIS'TRO-PHON,  n.  A  figure  which  repeats  a 
word  often.  Milton. 

AN-TI-STRU-MAT'IC,  )  a.     [anti  and  struma,  a  scrof- 

AN-TI-STRfJ'MOiJS,      j      ulous  swelling.] 
Good  against  scrofulous  disorders. 

Johnson.      WUeman. 

AN-TI-SYPH-l-LIT'IC,  a.  Efficacious  against  syph- 
ilis, or  the  venereal  disease  ;  antivenereal. 

AN'TI-THG-IS.U,  n.     [Gr.  avri  and  otoj.] 

Oppositjon  to  the  belief  of  a  God.  Clialmers. 

AN'TI-THE-IST,  n.  One  who  opposes  the  belief  of  a 
God. 

AN-TI-THE-IST'IC-AL,  a.  Opposing  the  belief  of  a 
God. 

AN-TI-THE-IST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  opposing  the  be- 
lief in  a  God. 

AN-TITH'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  avridcan,  of  avri  and  Sccic, 
from  Tihifii,  to  place.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  an  opposition  of  words  or  senti- 
ments ;  contrast ;  as,  "  When  our  vices  leave  us, 
we  flatter  ourselves  we  leave  them."  "  The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself."  "  Ezcess  of 
ceremony  shows  want  of  breeding."  "  Liberty 
with  laws,  and  government  without  oppression." 

2.  Opposition  of  opinions :  controversy.     Encyc. 
AN-TI-THET'IG,  )  a.      Pertaining  to  antithesis, 
AN-TI-THETTG-AL,  \      or  opposition  of  words  and 

sentiments  ;  containing  or  abounding  with  antithe- 
sis. Enfield.     Encyc. 

AN-TI-TIIET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     By  antithesis.  Byron. 

AN-TIT'RA-GUS,  n.  A  prominence  on  the  lower 
posterior  portion  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  the 
tragus. 

AN-TI-TRIN-I-Ta'RI-AN,  n.  [anti  and  trinitarian, 
which  see.] 

One  who  denies  the  Trinity,  or  the  existence  cf 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Encyc. 

AN-T1-TRIN-I-Ta'Ri-AN,  a.     Opposing  the  Trinity 

AN  TI-TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  A  denial  of  the 
Trinity. 

AN-TIT'RO-PAL,     )  a.     [Gr.  avri  and  rperru.] 

AN-TIT'RO-POUS,  (  In  botany,  denoting  that  the 
radicle,  in  a  seed,  is  at  the  extremity  most  remote 
from  the  hilum,  or  that  the  embryo  is  inverted  with 
respect  to  the  seed.  Lmdley. 

AN'TI-TYPE,  ?i.  [Gr.  avrirmov,  of  avri,  against, 
and  tuttoc,  a  type  or  pattern.] 

That  of  which  the  type  is  the  prefiguration.  Thus 
the  paschal  lamb,  in  Scripture,  is  the  type,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  antitype.  An  antitype,  then,  is  some- 
thing which  is  formed  according  to  a  model,  or  pat- 
tern, and  bearing  strong  features  of  resemblance 
to  it. 

In  the  Greek  liturgy,  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  are  called  antitypes,  that  is,  figures,  similitudes  ; 
and  tlie  Greek  fathers  used  the  word  in  a  like  sense. 

Encyc. 

AN-TI-TYPTG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  antitype ;  ex- 
plaining the  type.  Johnson. 

AN-TI-TYP'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  antitype. 

AN-Tl-VA-RI'O-LO  ITS,  a.     [anti  and  variolous,  which 
see.] 
Preventing  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

Med.  Rep. 

AN-TI-VE-NE'RE-AL,  a.     [anti  and  venereal,  which 
see.] 
Resisting  venereal  poison. 

ANT'LER,  n.*  [from  the  root  of  ante,  before;  Fr. 
andouillcr.     See  Ante.] 

A  start  or  branch  of  a  horn  of  a  cervine  animal, 
as  of  the  stag  or  moose.  The  branch  next  to  the 
head  is  called  the  brow-antler,  and  the  branch  next 
above,  the  bcs-antler.  Encyc, 

ANT'LER-i-'D,  a.     Furnished  with  antlers.     Encyc, 

ANT'-MiCE,  a.     Resembling  the  habits  of  ants. 

AN-To'NI-AN,  a.  Noting  certain  medicinal  waters 
in  Germany,  at  or  near  Tonstein.  Ennic 

AN-TON-O-.MA'SIA,  n.  [Gr.  9m  and  ovoua,  name.] 
The  use  of  tiie  name  of  some  office,  dignity,  pro- 
fession, science,  or  trade,  instead  of  the  proper  name 
of  the  person  ;  as  when  his  majesty  is  used  for  a  kin 
or  his  lordship  for  a  nobleman  ;  or  when,  instead  of 
Aristotle,  we  say,  the  philosopher :  Or,  conversely,  the 
use  of  a  proper  name  instead  of  an  appellative,  as 
when  a  wise  man  is  called  a  Cato,  or  an  eminent 
orator  a  Cicero,  Hit:  application  being  supported  by  n 
resemblance  in  character.  Encyc. 

AN-Ti  >N  -O-MAS'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.  By  the  figure  an- 
tonomasia. 


AOR 

AN'TRE,  (an'tur,)  n.     [L.  antrum.]     A  cavern. 

Shak.     OViello. 

a'NUS,  n.  The  opening  of  the  body  by  which  excre- 
ment is  expelled. 

AN-u'BIS,  it.*  An  Egyptian  deity,  the  conductor  of 
departed  spirits,  and  represented  by  a  human  figure 
with  the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox. 

AN'VIL,  71.  [Sax.  anfilt,amfilt;  D.  aanbeeld;  old  Eng. 
anvelt.  The"  first  syllable  seems  to  be  the  preposi- 
tion on,  from  the  Belgic  dialect  aan.  The  last  syl- 
lable is  from  the  verb  build ;  in  Germ,  bilden,  to  form 
or  shape,  and  bild,  an  image  or  form,  which  in  Dutch 
is  beeld.  To  build  is  to  shape,  to  form,  and  anvil,  that 
is,  on  build,  is  that  on  which  things  are  shaped.  The 
Latin  word  incus,  incudis,  is  formed  by  a  like  anal- 
ogy from  in  and  cudo,  to  hammer,  or  shape  ;  and  the 
same  ideas  are  connected  in  the  Celtic ;  VV.  eingion ; 
Ir.  inneon,  anvil,  and  inneonam,  to  strike.] 

An  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face,  on  which 
smiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work.  Figuratively, 
any  thing  on  which  blows  are  laid.  Shak. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  discussion, 
formation,  or  preparation,  as  when  a  scheme  or 
measure  is  forming,  but  not  matured.  This  figure 
bears  an  analogy  to  that  of  discussion,  a  shaking  or 

AN'VIL-£D,  a.    Wrought  on  the  anvil.  [beating. 

Beaumont  fy  Fletcher. 

ANX-I'E-TY,  (ang-7.i'e-ty,)  n.t  [L.  anzictas,  from  anx- 
ius,  solicitous  ;  £.  ango.     See  Anger.] 

1.  Concern  or  solicitude  respecting  some  event, 
future  or  uncertain,  which  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  painful  uneasiness.  It  ex- 
presses more  than  uneasiness  or  disturbance,  and  even 
more  than  trouble  or  solicitude.  It  usually  springs 
from  fear  or  serious  apprehension  of  evil,  and  in- 
volves a  suspense  respecting  an  event,  and  often  a 
perplexity  of  mind,  to  know  how  to  shape  our  con 
duct. 

2.  In  medical  language,  uneasiness ;  unceasing 
restlessness  in  sickness. 

ANX'IOUS,  (ank'shus,)  a.  Greatly  concerned  or 
solicitous  respecting  something  future  or  unknown  ; 
being  in  painful  suspense ;  applied  to  persons ;  as, 
to  be  anxious  for  the  issue  of  a  battle.  ■ 

2.  Full  of  solicitude  ;  unquiet;  applied  to  things; 
as,  anzions  thoughts  or  labor. 

3.  Very  careful  ;  solicitous  ;  as,  anxious  to  please; 
anxious  to  commit  no  mistake. 

It  is  followed  by  for  or  about,  before  the  object. 

ANX'IOUS-LY,  ado.  In  an  anxious  manner  ;  solicit- 
ously ;  with  painful  uncertainty ;  carefully ;  un- 
quietly. 

ANX'IOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  anxious  ; 
great  solicitude.  Johnson. 

AN'Y,  (en'ny,)  a.  [Sax.  anig,  amig ;  D.  eenig ;  Ger. 
einig.  This  word  is  a  compound  of  an,  one,  and  ig, 
which,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  is  the  ic  of  the 
Latins,  mus-ic-us.    Any  is  uitic-us,  one-ldie.] 

1.  One,  indefinitely. 

Nor  knoweth  any  man  tlie  Father,  save  the  Son.  — Matt.  3d. 
If  a  soul  shall  sin  against  any  of  the  commandments. —  Lev.  iv. 

2.  Some;  an  indefinite  number,  plurally  ;  for 
though  the  word  is  formed  from  one,  it  often  refers  to 
many.  Are  there  any  witnesses  present?  The  sense 
seems  to  be  a  small,  uncertain  number. 

3.  Some  ;  an  indefinite  quantity  ;  a  small  portion. 

Who  will  dhow  us  any  good  r  —  Ps.  iv. 

4.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute,  the  person  or 
thing  being  understood. 

And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against 

any.  —  Mark  xi. 
If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God.  —  James  i. 

It  is  used  in  opposition  to  none.  Have  you  any 
wheat  to  sell  ?     I  have  none. 

AN'Y-WlSE,  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  ;  but  the 
two  words  may  be  separated,  and  used  with  a  prep- 
osition, in  any  wise. 

A-O'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Aonia,  a  part  of  Boeotia,  in 
Greece.] 

Pertaining  to  the  muses,  or  to  Aonia,  in  Bceotia. 
The  Aonian  fount  was  Aganippe,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  sacred  to 
the  muses.  Hence  the  muses  were  called  Aonides. 
Dryden's  Virgil,  Eclogue  10.  16.  But  in  truth,  Aonia 
itself  is  formed  from  the.  Celtic  ami,  a  spring  or  foun- 
tain, [the  fabled  son  of  Neptune,]  and  this  word 
gave  name  to  Aonia.  As  the  muses  were  fond  of 
springs,  the  word  was  applied  to  the  muses,  anti  to 
mountains  which  wore  their  favorite  residence,  as  to 
Parnassus.  Milton. 

A'O-IUST,  ii.  [Gr.  .iopto-7-oc,  indefinite,  of  a  priv. 
and  ipos,  limit.] 

The  name  of  certain  tenses  in  the  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  express  an  action  as  cam- 
pleted  in  past  time,  but  leave  it,  in  oilier  respects, 
wholly  indeterminate. 

A-O-RIST'IC  a.  Indefinite;  pertaining  to  an  aorist, 
or  indefinite  tense. 

A-ORT'A,  n.  [Gr.  aoprn,  the  great  artery  ;  also,  an 
ark,  or  chest.] 

The  great  artery,  or  trunk  of  the  arterial  system, 
proceeding  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
giving  origin  to  all  the   arteries,  except  the  pulmo- 
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nary  arteries.  It  first  rises,  when  i  is  called  the 
ascending  aorta  f  then  makes  a  great  curve,  when  it 
gives  oft'  branches  to  the  head  and  upp"r  extremi- 
ties'; then  proceeds  downward,  called  the  descend- 
ing- aorta,  when  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  trunk; 
and  finally  divides  into  the  two  iliacs,  which  supply 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities.  Cyc.     Parr, 

A-ORT'AL,  la.      Pertaining  to   the    aorta,  or    great 

A  ORT'IC,   (      artery.  Darwin. 

A-PaCE',  adv.     [a  and  pflf.] 

With  a  quick  pace;  quick;  fast;  speedily;  with 
haste  ;  hastily  ;  applied  to  things  in  motion  or  pro- 
gression ;  as,  birds  iiy  apace. ;  weeds  grow  apace. 

AP'A-G6-GE,  n.  [(Jr.,  from  a-ayoi,  to  draw  aside,  of 
an  i,  from,  and  uj  01,  to  drive.] 

1.  In  logic,  abduction  ;  a  kind  of  argument, 
wherein  the  greater  extreme  is  evidently  contained 
in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  so  evidently  in 
the  lesser  extreme,  as  not  to  require  further  proof. 
Thus,  "  All  whom  God  absolves  are  free  from  sin  ; 
but  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ ;  therefore  all 
who  are  in  Christ  are  free  from  sin."  The  first  prop- 
osition is  evident;  but  the  second  may  require  fur- 
ther proof,  as  thai  God  received  full  satisfaction  for 
sin  by  the  suffering  of  Christ. 

2.  In  mathematics,  a  progress  or  passage  from  one 
proposition  to  another,  when  the  first,  having  been 
demonstrated,  is  employed  in  proving  others. 

3.  In  the  Athenian  lam,  the  carrying  a  criminal, 
taken  in  the  fact,  to  a  magistrate.  Encyc. 

AP-A-GOG'IC-AL,  a.  An  upugogical  demonstration  is 
an  indirect  way  of  proof,  by  showing  the  absurdity 
or  impossibility  of  the  contrary ;  corresponding  to 
the  reductio  ad  absnirdum,  or  ad  impossibtte. 

AP-A-LACH'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Apalaches, 
a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  Georgia. 
Hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  mountains  in  or 
near  their  country,  which  are  in  fact  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Alleganean  ridges. 

AP'AN-AGE.     See  Appanage. 

A-PAN'THRO-PY,  re-  [Gr.  «iro,  from,  and  avOpomoc, 
man.] 

An  aversion  to  the  company  of  men ;  a  love  of 
solitude.  Encyc. 

AP-A-RITH'ME-SIS,  re.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  enumera- 
tion. 

A-PART',  adv.     [a  and  part. ;  Fr.  apartt.     See  Part.] 

1.  Separately  ;  at  a  distance  ;  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion, as  to  place. 

Jesus  departed  Lhence  into  a  desert  place  apart.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

2.  In  a  state  of  distinction,  as  to  purpose,  use.  or 
character. 

The  Lord  hatli  set  apart  him  that  U  godly  for  himself.  —  Ps.  iv. 

3.  Distinctly ;'  separately ;  as,  consider  the  two 
propositions  apart 

4.  Aside  ;  in  exclusion  of ;  as,  apart  from  all  re- 
gard to  his  morals,  he  is  not  qualified,  in  other 
respects,  for  the  office  he  holds. 

A-PART', MBNT,  n.  [Fr.  upartrment,  or  appartcment, 
of  ab  or  a,  from,  and  partir,  to  depart.     See  Part.! 

A  room  in  a  building;  a  division  in  a  house,  sep- 
arated from  others  by  partitions  ;  a  place  separated 
by  inclosure. 

AP-A-THET'IC,  a.  Void  of  feeling  ;  free  from  pas- 
sion ;  insensible.  Harris. 

AP'A-TIIIST,  n.     One  destitute  of  feeling. 

AP-A-TIUST'ie-AL,  a.     Apathetic.  Seward. 

AP'A-THY,  re.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ttciBoc,  passion.] 

Want  of  feeling  ;  privation  of  passion,  or  insen- 
sibility to  pain  ;  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind. 
As  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  stoicism,  a  calmness  of 
mind' incapable  of  being  ruffled  by  pleasure,  pain,  or 
passion.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Chris- 
tians adopted  the  term  to  express  a  contempt  of 
earthly  concerns. 

Quietism  is  only  apatiiy  disg-uised  under  the  appearance  of  de- 
votion. Encyc. 

AP'A-'fTTE,  re.  [from  Gr.  a-jrarau),  to  deceive ;  it 
having  been  often  mistaken  for  other  minerals.] 

Native  phosphate  of  lime.  It  occurs  usually  in 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a  green  or  greenish  color  ;  re- 
sembling beryl,  but  much  softer.  Its  powder  phos- 
phoresces on  hot  coals.  The  phosphorite  of  Wer- 
ner is  an  earthy  variety.  Dana. 

APE,  re.  *  [D.  aap  ;  Dan.  abe;  Sax.  apa;  Sw.  and  Ir. 
apa  ;  Ice.  ape ;  Germ,  affc ;  W.  ab,  or  cpa,  so  named 
from  the  celerity  of  its  motions.] 
*1.  A  genus  of  quadrumana,  found  in  the  torrid 
zone  of  both  continents,  containing  a  great  number 
of  species.  In  common  use,  the  word  extends  to  all 
the  tribe  of  monkeys  and  baboons ;  but  in  zoology, 
ape  is  limited  to  such  of  these  animals  as  have  no 
tails  ;  while  those  with  short  tails  are  called  baboons, 
and  those  with  long  ones,  -monkeys.  These  animals 
have  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  two  canine 
teeth,  with  obtuse  grinders.  The  feet  are  formed 
like  hands,  with  four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  and  fiat 
nails.  Apes  are  lively,  full  of  frolic  and  chatter, 
thieving,  and  mischievous.  They  inhabit  the  for- 
ests, and  live  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  insects.  Encyc. 
2.  One  who  imitates  servilely,  in  allusion  to  the 

_  manners  of  the  ape ;  a  silly  fellow. 

APE,  v.  t    To  imitate  servilely  ;  to  mimic,  as  an  ape 
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imitates  human  actions.     Weak  persons  are  always 
prone  to  ape  foreigners. 
A-PkAK',  ado.     [a  and  peak,  a  point.     See  Peak.] 

1.  On  the  point ;  in  a  posture  to  pierce.  Johnson. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  perpendicular.  The  anch- 
or is  apeak,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  as  to  bring 
the  ship  directly  over  it.  Mar.  Diet. 

AP'EN-NINE,  a.  [L.  apemtinus ;  ad  and  penninas, 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  peak  or  ridge  of  the  Alps. 
Livy.  Celtic  pen  or  ben,  the  peak  of  a  mountain,  or 
in  general,  a  mountain.] 

Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  extend  from  the  Alps,  south  of  the  plains  of 
Piedmont,  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  to  the  cen- 
ter of  Italy,  and  thence  south-east  to  the  extremity. 

The  mountains  above  described. 


AP'EN-NiNE,  |  n 
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priv.  and  ircrrroj,  to  digest.] 
Defective  digestion  ;  indigestion.  Coze. 

A'PEll,  n.     [from  ape.]     One  who  apes. 

2.  [L.J     In  zoology,  the  wild  boar. 
A-PE'RI-ENT,   a.     [L.  apcriens,  apcrio  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
abrir ;  It.  aprire ;  Fr.  ouvrir.] 

Opening;  that  has  the  quality  of  opening;  deob- 
struent; laxative. 
A-Pe'RI-ENT,  re.  Formerly,  a  medicine  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  and  thus  removing  obstructions  ;  an 
anastomotic  ;  a  deobstruent.  As  now  ased,  a  remedy 
that  promotes  excretion,  or  a  laxative. 
A-PER'I-TIVE,  a.     Opening;  deobstruent;  aperient. 

Harvey. 
A-PERT',  a.     [L.  apertus.] 

Open  ;  evident ;  undisguised.  [Not.  used.]  Fotherby. 
A-PER'TION,  re.    The  act  of  opening ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing opened  ;  an  opening;  a  gap,  aperture,  or  passage. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman.     Wolton. 

A-PERT'LY,  adv.     Openly.     [Little  used.]  Bale. 

A-PERT'NESS,  re.     [L.  apertus.] 

Openness.     [Rarely  used.]  Holder. 

A-PERT'OR,  re.  A  muscle  that  raises  the  upper  eye- 
lid ;  usually  called  the  levator  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Quincy. 
AP'EIl-TT;RE,  n.     The  act  of  opening  ;  more  general- 
ly, an  opening ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  chasm  ;  a  passage 
perforated  :  a  hole  through  any  solid  substance. 

Holder.     Newton. 

2.  An  opening  of  meaning  ;  explanation.  [Not 
used.]  Taylor. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  space  between  two  right  lines, 
forming  an  angle.  Encyc. 

AP'ER-Y,  re.    The  practice  of  aping.  Coleridge. 

A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  KCTaXuv,  a  flower 
leaf,  or  petal.] 

In  botany,  having  no  petals,  or  flower  leaves  :  hav- 
ing no  corol.  Martyn. 

A-PET'AL-OUS-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  without 

_  petals. 

A'PEX,  re. ;  pi.  Apexes.     [L.  apex,  pi.  apices.] 

The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  any  thing.  In  antiqui- 
ty, the  cap  of  a  flamen  or  priest ;  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met. In  grammar,  the  mark  of  a  long  syllable,  in 
botany,  formerly,  the  anthers  of  flowers,  or  top  of  the 
stamens,  like  a  knob  ;  at  present,  the  point  or  termi- 
nation of  any  part,  as  a  leaf,  seed,  or  ovule. 

Martyn.     Lindley. 

A-PH/ER'E-SIS,  \  (a-fer'e-sis,)  n.   [Gr.  awo,  from,  and 

A-PHER'E-SIS,   i      alpsoi,  to  take.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus,  by  aphairesis, 
omitlere  is  written  mittcre.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  healing  art,  the  removal  of  any  part  dis- 
eased or  superfluous.  Parr. 

In  surgery,  amputation.  Quincy. 

A-PHAN'ES-'ITE,  re.     [Gr.  acVii/rcc,  indistinct.] 

A  copper  ore,  of  a  dark-bluish  or  verdigris-green 
color,  consisting  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper. 

APH-AN-IST'lC,  re.     In  mineralogy,  indistinct. 

APH'A-NITE,  re.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ipatvoi,  to  show.] 
A  very   compact,    dark-colored    rock,   consisting 
chiefly  of  hornblende.  Dana. 

A-PHEL'ION,(a-fel'yon,)re  [Gr.  arro, from, and  nXtoc, 
the  sun.] 

That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun  ;  opposed  to  perihelion. 

APH-I-DIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [of  aphis,  the  puceron  or 
vine-fretter,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 

Eating,  devouring,  or  subsisting  on  the  aphis,  or 
plant-louse.  Dartoin. 

A-PHI-LAN'TIIRO-PY,  re.  [Gr.,  of  a  neg.  and  .b,Xau- 
Bpa-iria,  of  0t.\toj,  to  love,  and  avOpiorr  c,  man.] 

Want  of  love  to  mankind.  In  medicine,  tile  first 
stage  of  melancholy^  when  solitude  is  preferred  to 
society.  Coxe. 

A'PHIS,  re.  In  zoology,  the  puceron,  vine-fretter,  or 
plant-louse  ;  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Uemiptera.  The  aphis  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
flected beak,  and  with  antenna?  longer  than  tile  tho- 
rax. In  the  same  species,  some  individuals  have 
four  erect  wings,  and  others  are  entirely  without 
wings.  The  feet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind,  and 
the  belly  usually  ends  in  two  horns,  from  which  is 
ejected  the  substance  called  honey-dew.  The  species 
are  very  numerous.  Encyc. 
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APlI-LO-GlS'TiC,  a.  [Gr.  «.  priv.  and  tpXoyiros,  in- 
flammable.] 

Flameless  ;  as,  an  aphlogistic  lamp,  in  which  a  coil 
of  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  ignition  by  al- 
cohol, without  flame.  Comstock. 
APHONY,  re.     [Gr.  «  priv.  and  tputvy,  voice.] 

A  loss  of  voice  ;  dumbness.  Johnson.   Coxe. 

APH'O-RISM,  (af'o-rizm,)  re.t  [Gr.  atbopiouoc,  deter- 
mination, distinction  ;  from  ad>npt$a,  to  separate.] 

A  maxim  ;  a  precept  or  principle  expressed  in  a 
few  words  ;  a  detached  sentence  containing  some 
important  truth  ;  as,  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  or 
of  the  civil  law.  Encyc. 

APH-O-RISM'ER,  re.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms.  Milton. 
APH'O-RIST,  re.     A  writer  of  aphorisms. 
APH-O-RIST'ie,         )  a.     In   the   form   of  an    apho- 
APH-0-RIST'lC-AL,  (      rism  ;   in  the  form  of  short, 

unconnected  sentences ;  as,  an  aphoristic  style. 
APH-O-RIST'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  the  form  or  manner 

of  aphorisms. 
APII'ILITE,  re.     [Gr.  ai/ipoc,  froth.] 

An  earthy  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a 
silvery  luster;  the  silvery  chalk  of  Kir  wan,  ami  the 
schaumcrde  (foam-earth)  of  Werner.  Dana, 

APH'RI-ZIT  E,  re.     A  variety  of  black  tourmalin. 

Phillips. 
APH-RO-DIS'I-AC,         )  a.     [Gr.  cuppoStcrwc,  venere- 
APH-RO-DI-SI'A€-AL,  \     al,  AtppoSirn,  Venus,  from 
udypoc,  froth.] 

Exciting  venereal  desire ;  increasing  the  appetite 
for  sexual  connection. 
APil-RO-DlS'I-AC,   (af-ro-dizh'e-ak,)  re.     A  provoca- 
tive to  venery.  Encyc.     Quincy. 
APH-RO-DI'TA,  re.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  marine  An- 
nelida, characterized  by  two  rows  of  membranous 
scales  along  the  back,  covering  the  branchiae.  A  spe- 
cies, on  the  British  coast,  is  called  the  sea-mouse, 
APH'RO-DITE,  re.     [Gr.  A0po<5iTr;.] 

A  follower  of  Venus.  Cleavcland. 

APH-RO-DT'TE,  re.  A  name  of  Venus,  so  called  from 
Gr.  apoof,  froth,  from  which  the  goddess  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced.  [See  Venus.] 
APH-THIT'A-LITE,  re.  A  compound  salt,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  ami  com- 
mon salt  :  found  on  the  lavas  at  Vesuvius.  Dana. 
APH'THONG,  (af'thong,)  re.  [Gr.  am,  without,  and 
<p9  ■)'}";,  sound.] 

A  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  which,  in  the 
customary  pronunciation  of  a  word,  have  no  sound. 
Eocaloir,  or  Diet,  of  the  Hiberno- Celtic  Language. 
APH'THOUS,  a.     [Gr.  atpOat,  ulcers  in  the  mouth.] 
Pertaining  to  the  thrush,  (aphtha ;)  of  the  nature  of 
tile  thrush,  or  ulcerous  affection  of  the  mouth. 

Bigelow. 
APfl'YL-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  a  neg.  and  puAX'ii',  folium, 
a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  leaves,  as  the  rush,  mush- 
rooms, garlic,  some  sea-weeds,  &x.  Milne. 
A'PI-A-IUST,  re.    One  who  keeps  an  apiary.   Kirby 
A'Pi-A-RY,  h.     [L.  apiarinm,  of  apis,  a  bee.] 

The  place  where  bees  are  kept ;  a  stand  or  shed  for 
bees. 
A'PI-AS-TER,  re.     [from  L.  apis,  a  bee.] 

The  trivial  name  of  a  bird,  a  species  of  IMerops,  or 
bee-eater.  The  apiaster  has  an  iron-colored  back, 
and  abelly  of  bluish-green.  Encyc. 

a'PEX-ES   (      ^ee  ^lPEX  an^  Anther. 
A-PICH-IjA-TED,  a.    In  botany,  terminated  abruptly 

*w  a  small,  distinct  point,  as  a  leaf. 

A-PiECE',  adv.     [a  and  piece.] 

To  each  ;  noting  the  share  of  each  ;  as,  here  is  an 
orange  apiece. 

A'PIS,  re.  In  mythology,  an  ox,  worshiped  in  ancient 
Egypt,  as  a  divinity. 

A'PIS,  u.  [L.J  In  zoology,  the  bee,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Hyuienoptera.  The  mouth  has  two 
jaws,  and  a  proboscis  infolded  in  a  double  sheath  ; 
the  wings  are  four,  the  two  foremost  covering  the 
hinder  ones  when  at  rest.  The  females  and  working 
bees  have  a  sting.  Encyc. 

AT'ISH,  a.  [See  Ape.]  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ape  ;  inclined  to  imitate  in  a  servile  manner ;  hence, 
foolish  ;  foppish  ;  affected  ;  trifling  ;  insignificant,  as, 
an  apish  fellow  ;  apish  manners. 

AP'IrfH-LY.  adv.  In  an  apish  manner;  with  servile 
imitation  ;  foppishly. 

AP'ISH-NESS,  h.  The  quality  of  being  apish;  mim- 
icry ;  foppery. 

A-PIT'PAT  ;  with  quick  beating  or  palpitation  ;  a 
word  formed  from  the  sound,  pit  and  pat,  or  from 
beat. 

AP-LA-NAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  rrXavau,  to  wan- 
der.] 

An  aplauatic  telescope  is  one  which  entirely  cor- 
rects the  aberration  of  color  of  the  rays  of  light.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  the  achromatic,  which  only 
partially  cornets  the  aberration.  Ed.  Encyc. 

A-PLAS'TIC,  a.     Not  plastic  or  easily  molded. 

AP'LOME,  re.     [Gr.  *7t.W.t,  simple.] 

A  mineral  closely  allied  to  garnet.  It  is  considered 
by  Jameson  as  crystallized  common  garnet.  It  is  a 
rare  mineral,  found  in  dodecahedrons,  with  rhombic 
faces,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  cube  by  one 
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of  the  most  simple  laws  of  decrement,  that  of  a  sin- 
gle range  of  particles,  parallel  to  all  the  edges  of  a 
cube.  Hauy.     Cleavelund. 

A-PLUS'TRE,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  atpXao-rov,  the  summit 
of  the  poop  of  a  ship.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  an  ornament  made  of  wooden 
planks,  rising  from  tile  stern  of  a  ship,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  aphlaston,  (iirbXao-rov :)  by  the  side  of 
which  a  pole  was  erected  with  a  flag  or  ribbons  at- 
tached, to  indicate  the  course  of  the  wind. 

Smith's  Diet. 

A-POC'A-LYPSE,  (a-poc'a-lyps,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  a.-u/ca- 
kvrrrto,  to  disclose  ;  airo  and  x/iAunrw,  to  cover.] 

Revelation  ;  discovery  ;  disclosure.  The  name  of 
a  book  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  many  dis- 
coveries or  predictions  respecting  the  future  state  of 
Christianity,  written  by  St.  John,  in  Patmos,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century. 

A-POC-A-LYP'TIG,         /  a.   Containing  or  pertaining 

A-POe-A-LYP'Ti€-AL,  \      to  revelation  ;  disclosing. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  -.pocalypse. 

A-POS-A-LYP'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  By  revelation  ;  in 
the  manner  of  disclosure  ;  in  relation  to  the  apoca- 
lypse. 

AP-U-CaRP'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a-o  and  xaoiroe,  fruit.] 
In  botany,  a  term  denoting  that  the  carpels  of  a 
compound  pistil  are  either  entirely  or  partially  dis- 
tinct. Lindley. 

A-POC'O-PATE,  v.  t.  [See  Apocope.]  To  cut  off  or 
drop  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 

A-POC'O-PA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Shortened  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  last  letter  or  syllable. 

A-POC'O-PA-TING,  ppr.  "Cutting  off  or  omitting  the 
last  letter  or  syllable. 

A-POCO-PE,  n.  [Gr.  atroKorrn,  abscission,  of  airo  and 
hot™,  to  cut.] 

The  cutting  off  or  omission  of  the  last  letter  or  syl- 
lable of  a  word  ;  as,  di  for  dii. 

A-PO€'R[-SI-A-RY,        )n.    [Gr.,  from  arroKpiois,  an- 

A-POC-RI-SI-A'KI-US,  (  swer;  airoKpwoyai,  to  an- 
swer.] 

Anciently,  a  term  applied  to  the  residents  at  the  im- 
perial city,  Constantinople,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop,  including  the  pope's  legate  or  nun- 
cio, whose  office  was  to  negotiate,  as  proctors,  at  the 
emperor's  court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  which 
their  principals  were  concerned.  The  term  was  also 
applied,  under  the  early  French  kings,  to  the  highest 
officer  in  the  royal  court,  nearly  corresponding  to 
chancellor.  Encyc.     Spelman. 

AP-O-CRUST'ie,  a.  [Gr  urroKpovcrruia,  from  airo  and 
Kpovtn,  to  drive.] 
Astringent ;  repelling. 

AP-0-€Rb'ST'I€,  n.  A  medicine  which  constringes, 
and  repels  the  humors  ;  a  repellent.   Quincy.   Coxe. 

A-POCRY-PHA,  n.  [Gr.,  from  arroKpoTrrro  ,•  uttu  and 
K.>vxTroj  to  conceal.] 

Literally,  such  things  as  are  not  published  ;  but  in 
an  appropriate  sense,  books  whose  authenticity,  as  in- 
spired writings,  is  not  admitted,  and  which  are  there- 
fore not  considered  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of  the 
Scripture.  When  the  Jews  published  their  sacred 
books,  they  called  them  canonical  and  divine  ;  such  as 
they  did  not  publish  were  called  apocryphal.  The 
Jewish  apocryphal  books  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  canonical,  but  not  by  Protestants. 

Encyc. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  apocrypha ; 
not  canonical ;  of  uncertain  authority  or  credit ;  false ; 
fictitious.  Congreve.     Hooker. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL-LY,  adv.  Uncertainly  ;  not  indis- 
putably. 

A-POC'RY-PHAL-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty  as  to  au- 
thenticity; doubtfulness  of  credit  or  genuineness. 

AP'O-DAL,  a.  [See  Apodes.]  Without  feet.  In  zool- 
ogy, destitute  of  ventral  fins  ;  denoting  an  order  of 
fishes. 

AP'ODES,  7J.  pi.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  irons,  rroSos,  foot.] 
A  term  applied  to  animals  that  have  no  feet ;  es- 
pecially to  certain  fabulous  birds  which  were  said  to 
have  no  legs,  and  also  to  some  birds  which  have  very 
short  legs. 

In  zoology,  the  Apodes  are  an  order  of  fishes  which 
have  no  ventral  fins  ;  the  first  order  in  Linnauts's 
system.  Encyc. 

AP-O-Die'Tie,         j   a.     [Gr.  avoSct^ie,  evidence,  of 

AP-O-DIC'TIC  AL,  ,       am  and  ostitvvpi,  to  show.] 
Demonstrative  ;     evident   beyond    contradiction  ; 
clearly  proving.  Brown.     Glauville. 

AP-O-DIC'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  evident  be- 
vonil  contradiction. 

AP-O-DLVIS,  11.     [Gr.]     Full  demonstration.  Bud;. 

A-POD'O-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  grammar,  the  principal 
clause  of  a  conditional  sentence,  expressing  the  re- 
sult :  as  distinguished  from  the  protasis  or  subordinate 
ciat  ie,  which  expresses  a  condition.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him,"  the  former  clause  is  the  protasis,  and  the  latter 
the  apodosis.  By  some  respectable  grammarians,  this 
distinction  is  not  confined  to  conditional  sentences, 
but  is  extended  lo  others  similarly  constructed. 

AT'O-tjEE,  n.    'apogcon,  apogeum;  Gr.  a™,  from,  and 
yii,  the  earth.] 
In  modem  astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
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moon,  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
earth. 

In  ancient  astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the 
sun,  or  of  a  planet,  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  ancients  regarded  the  earth  as 
fixed  in  the  center  of  the  system,  and  therefore  as- 
signed to  the  sun,  with  the  planets,  an  orbit  and  an 
apogee  ,■  but  the  moderns,  considering  the  sun  as  the 
center,  use  the  terms  perihelion  and  aphelion,  to  de- 
note the  least  and  greatest  distance  of  the  planets 
from  that  orb.  The  sun's  apogee,  therefore,  is,  in 
strictness,  the  earth's  aphelion.       Encyc.    Johnson. 

A-PO'GON,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  End  vrayoiv,  beard,  because 
its  jaws  want  the  appendages  called  beard.] 

The 'name  of  a  sub  genus  of  fishes,  subordinate  to 
the  genus  Perca,  {perch,)  one  species  of  which  inhab- 
its the  Mediterranean.  Cuvicr. 

AP'O-GRAPH,  7i.     [Gr.  arroypaipov  ;  arro-t  pa<pu>.~] 
An  exemplar  ;  a  copy  or  transcript.  Ash. 

A-POL-H-NA'RI-AN,  a.     [from  Apollo.] 

The  Apollinarian  games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  ;  instituted  A. *R.  542, 
after  the  battle  of  Canna;.  They  were  merely  scen- 
ical,  witli  exhibitions  of  music,  dances,  and  various 
mountebank  tricks.  Encyc. 

A-POL-LI-NA'RI-ANS  ;  in  church  history,  a  sect,  de- 
riving their  name  from  Apnllinaris,  bishop  of  Laodi- 
cea,  in  the  4th  century,  who  denied  the  proper  hu- 
manity of  Christ ;  maintaining  that  his  body  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sensitive,  and  not  witli  a  rational  soul, 
and  that  the  divine  nature  supplied  the  place  of  the 
intellectual  principle  in  man.  Encyc.     Hooker. 

A-POL'LO,  n.*A  deity  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Phoebus,  the  sun, 
as  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  He  was  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  archery,  prophecy,  medicine,  and 
music,  and  president  and  protector  of  the  Muses. 

Brande. 

A-POL'LO-BEL-VI-DeRE',  7i.  A  celebrated  statue 
of  Apollo,  in  the  Belvidere  gallery  of  the  Vatican 
palace  at  Rome,  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  rep- 
resentations of  the  human  frame.  Brande. 

A-POLL'YON,  7i.     [Gr.  airaWvoiv,  destroying.] 

The  destroyer;  a  name  used,  Rev.  ix.  11,  for  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
Abaddon. 

A-POL-O-GET'IO,         (a.  [Gr.  am\oyeopai,  to  speak 

A-POL-O-GET'16-AL,  j  in  defense  of;  airu  and  Auj- 
os,  speech.] 

Defending  by  words  or  arguments  ;  excusing;  said 
or  written  in  defense,  or  by  way  of  apology  ;  as,  an 
apologetic  essay.  Boyle. 

A-POL-O-GET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  apology 
or  excuse. 

A-POL-O-GET'ies,  7i.  That  branch  of  theology  which 
defends  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sets  forth  the  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  authority. 

A-POL'O-GIST,  ii.  [See  Apology.]  One  who  makes 
an  apology ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  defense  of 
another. 

A-POL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  apology;  to  write 
or  speak  in  favor  of,  or  to  make  excuse  for  ;  followed 
by  for  ;  as,  my  correspondent  apologized  for  not  an- 
swering my  letter. 

A-POL'O-GIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an  apology  or 
defends. 

AP'O-LOGUE,  (ap'o-log,)  n.  [Gr.  atroXoycc,  a  long 
speech,  a  fable.] 

A  moral  fable  ;  a  story  or  relation  of  fictitious 
events,  intended  to  convey  useful  truths.  An  ap- 
ologue differs  from  a  parable  in  this :  the  parable  is 
drawn  from  events  which  pass  among  mankind,  and 
therefore  requires  probability  in  the  narrative;  the 
apologue  is  founded  on  supposed  actions  of  brutes  or 
inanimate  things,  and  therefore  is  not  limited  by 
strict  rules  of  probability.  Esop's  fables  are  good 
examples  of  apologues.  Encuc. 

A-POL'O-GY,  ii.f  [Gr.  a-oAoyia,  of  arro  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

An  excuse  ;  something  said  or  written  in  defense 
or  extenuation  of  what  appears  to  others  wrong  or 
unjustifiable,  or  of  what  may  be  liable  to  disappro- 
bation. It  may  be  an  extenuation  of  what  is  not 
perfectly  justifiable,  or  a  vindication  of  what  is  or 
may  be  disapproved,  bitt  which  the  apologist  deems 
to  be  right.  A  man  makes  an  apology  for  not  fulfill- 
ing an  engagement,  or  for  publishing  a  pamphlet. 
An  apology,  then,  is  a  reason  or  reasons  assigned  for 
what  is  wrong  or  may  appear  to  be  wrong,  and  it  may 
be  either  an  extenuation  or  a  justification  of  some- 
thing that  is  or  may  be  censured  by  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  reasons. 

AP-O-ME-COM'E-TRY,  71.  [G/.  airo,  ui)»os,  distance, 
and  p'Tpir,  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  things  distant. 

AP-O-iNEU-Ro'SlS,  11.  [Gr.  arro,  from,  and  vcvpnn,  a 
nerve  ;  W.  nerth;  Arm.  iiitz.     See  Nejive.] 

An  expansion  nf  a  tendon  in  the  manner  of  a 
membrane  ;  a  tendinous  expansion  in  which  a  mus- 
cle terminates,  inserted  into  other  relatively  fixed 
parts,  or  covering  and  confining  other  musci.  s,  and 
forming  a  fascia.  Encyc    Blancurd. 

AP-O-PG.MP'TiG,  a.  [Gr.  airo,  itom,  and  rrep-oj,  to 
send.] 
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Denoting  a  song  or  hymn  among  the  ancients,  sung 
or  addressed  to  a  stranger,  on  his  departure  from  a 
place  to  his  own  country.  It  may  be  used  as  a  noun 
for  the  hymn.  Encyc. 

A-POPH'A-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  am,  from,  and  ipaoig,  form  of 
speech.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  waving  or  omission  of  what  one, 
speaking  ironically,  would  plainly  insinuate  ;  as,  "  I 
will  not  mention  another  argument,  which,  however, 
if  I  should,  vou  could  not  refute."  Smith.    Johnson. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'IG,  a.  [Gr.  air.-,  from,  and  <p\ey- 
pa,  phlegm.] 

Having  the  quality  of  exciting  discharges  of  phlegm 
or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 

AP-O-PHLEG-.MAT'IC,  it.  A  medicine  which  excites 
discharges  of  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  mouth  01 
nostrils.  Coze 

AP-O-PHLEG'MA-TISM,  71.    An  apophlegmatic. 

Bacon. 

AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I-ZANT,  n.     An  apophlegmatic. 
Quincy.     Coxe. 

AP'OPH-THEGM,  )  (ap'o-them,)  n.      [Gr.  arr  ,  from, 

AP'O-THEGM,  \  and  (fifovfia,  word.  It  would  be 
eligible  to  reduce  this  harsh  word  to  apothem.] 

A  remarkable  saying ;  a  short,  sententious,  in- 
structive remark,  uttered  on  a  particular  occasion,  or 
by  a  distinguished  character ;  as  that  of  Cyrus,  "  He 
is  unworthy  to  be  a  magistrate,  who  is  not  better 
than  his  subjects  ;  "  or  that  of  Cato,  "  Homines,  nihil 
agendo,  discunt  male  agere,"  Men,  by  doing  nothing, 
soon  learn  to  do  mischief. 

A-POPH'Y-GE,  71.     [Gr.  a-i,  from,  and  ttvyn,  flight.] 
In  architecture,  that   part  of  a   column   where   it 
springs  out  of  its  base  ;  sometimes  called  the  spring 
of  the  column.  Chambers. 

A  concave  part  or  ring  of  a  column,  lying  above  or 
below  the  flat  member ;  called  by  the  French,  le 
conge  d'en  bos,  or  d'en  haul,  and  by  the  Italians,  il 
cavo  di  basso,  or  di  sopra.  It  was  originally  a  ring  or 
ferule  to  bind  the  extremities  of  wooden  columns, 
and  keep  them  from  splitting ;  afterward  imitated 
in  stone  pillars.  Encuc. 

A-POPH'YL-LTTE,  n.  [Gr.  otto,  from,  and  ^vA.V.e,  a 
leaf;  so  called  from  the  readiness  with  which  its 
lamina;  are  separated.] 

A  zeolitic  mineral,  occurring  in  pearly,  laminated 
masses,  or  crystallized  in  glassy,  square  prisms,  with 
pyramidal  terminations,  which  break  very  readily 
across,  and  afford  a  surface  with  a  pearly  luster.  It 
consists  of  silica,  lime,  and  potash.  From  its  peculiar 
luster,  it  is  sometimes  called  ichtliijophthalmitc,  or  fish- 
eye  stone.  Dana. 

A-POPH'Y.-SIS,  71.    [Gr.  a™,  from,  and  \Sv<7is,  growth.] 
A  process  of  a  bone  ;  a  prominent  part  of  a  bone, 
forming,  originally,  a  continuous  part  of  the  bod}'  of 
the  bone,  in  distinction  from  epiphysis. 

AP-O-PLEO'Tie,         (  a.     [See  Apoplext.] 

AP-O-PLEC'TIG-AL,  j  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
in  apoplexy  ;  as,  an  apoplectic  fit ;  or  predisposed  to 
apoplexy  ;  as,  an  apoplectic  habit  of  body. 

AP-O-PLEC'TIE,  11.    A  person  affected  with  apoplexy. 

Knatckbull. 

AP'0-PLEX-.ED,  (ap'o-plext,)  a.  Affected  with  apo- 
plexy. Shak. 

AP'O-PLEX-Y,  ii.  [Gr.  a~oirXril'a,  of  a-o,  from,  and 
•jrXncraro,  to  strike.] 

Abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  from  sus- 
pension of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum. 

Dryden,  for  the  sake  of  measure,  uses  apoplex,  for 
apoplexy. 

AP'O-RON,    )  «.     [See  Aporia.]     A  problem  difficult 

AP'O-RIME,  j      to  be  resolved.  Encyc 

A-Po'RI-A,  71.  [Gr.  avopia,  from  arropoc,  inops  con- 
silii,  of  a  and  rropo;,  way  or  passage.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  doubting  or  being  at  a  loss  where 
to  begin,  or  what  to  say,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
matter.  SmitA. 

2.  In  the  medical  art,  febrile  anxiety;  uneasiness; 
restlessness  from  obstructed  perspiration,  or  the 
stoppage  of  any  natural  secretion.  Coxe 

A-PO-SEP'E-DIN,  71.  [Gr.  irao,  from,  and  mrititwr, 
putrefaction.]  A  peculiar  crystallized  substance  ob- 
tained from  putrid  cheese.  Brande. 

A-POS-I-O-PK'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  aTronoiTTTjo-ij,  of  airo  and 
maiiraoi,  to  be  silent.] 

Reticency  or  suppression ;  as  when  a  speaker,  for 
some  cause,  as  fear,  sorrow,  or  anger,  suddenly 
breaks  off  his  discourse,  before  it  is  ended  ;  or  speaks 
of  a  thing  when  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he  would  say 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  or  aggravates  what  he  pre- 
tends to  conceal,  by  uttering  a  part  and  leaving  the 
remainder  to  be  understood.   Smith.  Johnson.  Encyc. 

A-POS'TA-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  BTr-iorainj.j 

1.  In  ancient  medicine,  file  termination  or  crisis  of  a 
disease  by  some  secretion  :  in  opposition  to  metastasis, 
or  the  termination  by  transfer  to  another  part.   II  'i-.ee, 

2.  An  abscess;  such  collection  of  purulent  matter 
having  been  considered  a  critical  secretion,  and 
hence  called,  in  Greek,  tnrutrniua,  and  in  Latin,  ab- 
scessus.  Blancurd. 

3.  The  throwing  off  or  separation  of  exfoliated  or 
fractured  bone.  Coxe, 

A-JPOS'TA-SY,  a.  [Gr.  arrooTaertc,  a  defection,  of 
ai/itaT-ij/n,  to  depart,  a-i  and  lurijui.] 
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1.  An  abandonment  of  what  one  has  professed  ;  a 
total  desertion  or  departure  from  one's  faith  or  re- 
ligion. 

2.  The  desertion  from  a  party  to  which  one  has 
A-POS'TATE,  n.     [Gr.  airoararns.]  [adhered. 

One  who  has  forsaken  the  church,  sect,  or  profes- 
sion to  which  he  before  adhered.  In  its  original 
sense,  applied  to  one  who  has  abandoned  his  re- 
ligion ;  but  correctly  applied  also  to  one  who  aban- 
dons a  political  or  other  party. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  one  who,  without  a 
legal  dispensation,  forsakes  a  religious  order,  of 
which  lie  has  made  profession.  Encyc. 

A-POS'TATE,  a.     False  ;  traitorous.  Spenser. 

AP-O-STAT'IC-AL,  a.  After  the  manner  of  an  apos- 
tate.  Sandys. 

A-POS'TA-TTZE,  v.  i.  To  abandon  one's  profession 
or  church  ;  to  forsake  principles  or  faith  which  one 
has  professed,  or  the  party  to  which  one  has  been 
attached.  Worthington. 

A-I'O'.'TA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Abandoning  a  church,  pro- 
fession; sect,  or  party. 

A-POS'.TE-MaTE,  v.  i.  To  form  into  an  abscess  ;  to 
r-\v.A\  and  fill  with  pus. 

A-POS-TJE-Ma'TIOW,  b.  The  formation  of  an  apos- 
t  'ine  ;  the  process  of  gathering  into  an  abscess;  writ- 
ten corruptly  imposthumation. 

AP-OB-TEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abscess; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  aposteme. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

AP'OS-TeME,  ru  [Gr.  airocrmpa,  from  ik/kotjj/h,  to 
go  oil',  to  recede  ;  mri  and  Itrrnpt,  to  stand.] 

An  abscess ;  a  swelling  filled  with  purulent  mat- 
t>r  :  written  also  corruptly  imposthume. 

A  POH-TR-RI-0'RT,  [L.  posterior,  after.] 

Arguments  a  posteriori,  are  drawn  from  effects,  con- 
sequences, or  facts  ;  in  opposition  to  reasoning  a  priori. 

A-POS'TIL,  n.  [Fr.  apostille.]  A  marginal  note  or 
reference  ;  a  postscript. 

A-POS'TLE,  (a-pos'l,)  71.  [L.  apostolus :  Gr.  arrouTo\oc. , 
from  arr >are\\o>,  to  send  away,  of  ano  and  arcAAw, 
to  send  ;  Germ,  stellcn,  to  set.] 

A  person  deputed  to  execute  some  important 
business ;  but  appropriately,  a  disciple  of  Christ 
commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel.  Twelve  per- 
sons were  selected  by  Christ  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
Judas,  one  of  'he  number,  proving  an  apostate,  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Matthias.    Acts  i. 

The  title  of  apostle  is  applied  to  Christ,  himself, 
Heb.  iii.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  other 
ministers  were  called  apostles,  Rom.  xvi. ;  as  were 
persons  sent  to  carry  alms  from  one  church  to  an- 
other, Philip,  ii.  This  title  was  also  given  to  per- 
sons who  first  planted  the  Christian  faith.  Thus 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apostle,  of  France  ; 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  are  called  apostles. 

Among  tlie  Jews,  the  title  was  given  to  officers 
who  were  sent  into  distant  provinces,  as  visitors  or 
commissioners,  to  see  the  laws  observed,  and  to  col- 
lect money  or  tribute. 

Apostle,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  is  a  book  containing 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  read  in  the  churches  through  the  year. 

Enctjc. 

A-POS'TLE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an 
apostle. 

A-POS'TO-LATE,  n.  A  mission ;  the  dignity  or 
office  of  an  apostle.  Ancient  writers  use  it  for  the 
office  of  a  bishop ;  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pope,  whose  see  is  called  the  apostolic 
see.  Encyc. 

AP-OS-TOL'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 

AP-OS-TOL'IC-AL, \     apostles  ;  as,  the  apostolic  age. 
2.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles ;  de- 
livered or  taught  by  the  apostles  ;  as,  apostolic  faith 
or  practice. 

Apostolic  constitutions  ;  a  collection  of  regulations 
attributed. to  the  apostles,  but  generally  supposed  to 
be  spurious.  They  appeared  in  the  fourth  century, 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  and  consist  of  rules  arid 
precepts  relating  to  the  duty  of  Christians,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the 
church. 

Apostolic  fathers ;  an  appellation  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  first  century. 

AP-OS-TOL'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
apostles. 

AP-OS-TOL'ie-AL-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
apostolical,  or  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
apostles. 

AP-OS-TOL'I€S,  n.  pi.  Certain  sects,  so  called  from 
their  pretending  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, abstaining  from  marriage,  from  wine,  flesh,  pe- 
cuniary reward,  &c,  and  wandering  about  clothed 
in  white,  with  long  beards  and  bare  heads.  Saga- 
relli,  the  founder  of  one  of  these  sects,  was  burnt  at 
Parma  in  1300.  Encvc. 

A-POS'TRO-PHE,  71.  [Gr.  am,  from,  and  arpoibr,,  a 
turning.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  diversion  of  speech  ;  a  digressive 
address ;  a  changing  the  course  of  a  speech,  and  ad- 
dressing a  person  who  is  dead  or  absent,  as  if  present ; 
or  a  short  address  introduced  into  a  discourse,  di- 
rected to  some   person  different  from  the  party  to 
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which  the  main  discourse  is  directed,  as  when  an 
advocate,  in  an  argument  to  the  jury,  turns  and  ad- 
dresses a  few  remarks  to  the  court.     Encyc.  Smith. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  which  omission  is 
marked  by  a  comma ;  as,  call'd  for  called.  The  comma 
used  for  this  purpose  may  also  be  called  an  apostrophe. 

AP-OS-TROPH')€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe  ; 
noting  the  contraction  of  a  word.  Murray. 

A-POS'TRO-PHTZE,  v.  t.    To  address  by  apostrophe. 

2.  To  contract  a  word  by  omitting  a  letteror  letters. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  comma,  indicating  the  omission 
of  a  letter. 

A-POS'TRO-PHTZE,  v.  i.  To  make  an  apostrophe,  or 
short,  detached  address  in  speaking. 

A-POS'TRO-PHIZ-£D,  pp.  Addressed  by  way  of  di- 
gression ;  contracted  by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
letters ;  marked  by  an  apostrophe. 

A-POS'TRO-PHIZ-ING,  ppr.  Addressing  in  a  digres- 
sion ;  contracting  or  marking  by  apostrophe. 

AP-O-TAG'Ti'TE,  n.  [Gr.  airoTUKTos,  from  arrorarroj, 
to  renounce  ;  airo  and  tuttoi,  to  ordain.] 

One  of  a  sect  of  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  first  believers,  renounced  all  their  effects 
and  possessions.  Encyc. 

AP-O-TEL-ES-MAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  avorcXcapariKoc, 
from  awoTsXerrfi  1,  an  effect  of  the  stars.] 

Relating  to  astrology  ;  teaching  by  the  science  of 
the  stars.  Gaussen. 

A-POTH'E-CA-RY,  n.  [L.  apotheca,  Gr.  awfl,n,  a 
repository,  from  arrortS>jjK,to  deposit  or  lay  aside,  or 
from  §nKri,  a  chest.] 

1.  One  who  practices  pharmacy ;  one  who  pre- 
pares drugs  for  medicinal  uses,  and  keeps  them  for 
sale.  In  England,  apothecaries  were  formerly  obliged 
to  prepare  medicines  according  to  the  formulas  pre- 
scribed by  the  college  of  physicians,  and  were  liable 
to  have  their  shops  visited  by  the  censors  of  the  col- 
lege, who  had  power  to  destroy  medicines  which 
were  not  good.  Apothecaries  are  now  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  medical  practitioners  in  England, 
called  general  practitioners. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  an  apothecary  was  the  keeper 
of  any  shop  or  warehouse  ;  and  an  officer  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a  magazine  Encyc. 

AP'O-THEGAI,  (ap'o-them,)  n.     [See  Apophthegm.] 
A  remarkable  saying ;  a  short,  instructive  remark. 

AP-0-THEG-MAT'I€,         (  a.    In  the  manner  of  an 

AP-O-THEG-MAT'ie-AL,  )      apothegm.       Warton. 

AP-O-THEG'MA-TIST,  n.  A  collector  or  maker  of 
apothegms.  Pope. 

AP-O-TllEG'MA-TTZE,  v.  t.  To  utter  apothegms,  or 
short,  instructive  sentences. 

AP-O-THic'O-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  airoScoxnc,  of  ano  and 
6eoc,  God.] 

Deification ;  consecration ;  the  act  of  placing  a 
prince  or  other  distinguished  person  among  the 
heathen  deities.  This  honor  was  often  bestowed  on 
illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  followed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  temples,  and  the  institution  of  sacrifices  to 
the  new_deity._  Ev.aic 

AP-O-TIlii'O-SlZE,  v.  t.  To  consecrate,  or  exalt  to 
the  dignity  of  a  deity  ;  to  deify.  Bacon. 

A-POTH'E-SIS,  7j.    [Gr.  arror iSyui,  to  put  away.] 

1.  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone.  Coze. 

2.  A  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  in  the 
primitive  churches,  furnished  with  shelves,  for 
hooks,  vestments,  &c.  Wheler. 

A-POT'O-ME,  71.     [Gr.  airoTCiivw,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  In  muthematics,  the  difference  between  two 
quantities  commensurable  only  in  power ;  as  between 
a/2  an(i  i;  or  between  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a 
square.  Hutton. 

2.  In  music,  that  portion  of  a  tone  major  which  re- 
mains after  deducting  from  it  an  interval,  less  by  a 
comma  than  a  semitone  major.  Busby. 

The  part  remaining  of  a  greater  tone  after  a  greater 
semitone  has  been  taken  from  it.  The  Greeks,  sup- 
posing the  greater  tone  could  not  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  smaller  part  apotome,  and  the 
other  linuna.  This  refers  to  tile  proper  apotome,  said 
to  have  been  so  denominated  by  Pythagoras,  and 
corresponding  to  the  chromatic  or  minor  semitone, 
as  the  linuna  to  the  diatonic  or  major  semitone. 

Calcott,  Ed.  Encyc. 
The  difference  between  a  greater  and  lesser  semi 
tone.  Encyc. 

This  refers  to  the  apotome  major  of  Boethius,  coi- 
respondmg  to  the  enharmonic  diesis.  This  term 
apotome,  was  also  applied  by  the  ancient  musicians 
to  several  other  peculiar  intervals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-O-TREP'SIS,  ?!.     [Gr.  uttu  and  rpzroi,  to  turn."] 

The  resolution  of  a  suppurating  tumor.         Coze. 
AP-O-TRO-P^E'A,  7t.  pi.  [Gr.  ano  and  7-<>srru>,to  turn.] 
In   ancient  poetry,   verses   or   hymns    composed    for 
averting  the  wrath  of  incensed  deities.    The  deities 
invoked  were  called  apotropmans.  Encyc. 

AP'O-ZEM,  n.     [Gr.  ami  and  £toj,  to  boil.] 

A  decoction,  in  which  the  medicinal  substances  of 
plants  are  extracted  by  boiling.    Encyc.     Wiseman. 
AP-0-ZEAI'I€-AL,  a.     Like  a  decoction.     Whiiaker 
AP-PAIR',  v.  t.     To  impair.     [  JVot  in  use.] 
AP-PAIR',  11.  i.    To  degenerate.     [JVot  in  use.] 
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AP-PALL',  (ap-paul',)  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  palir ;  L.  pallco,  to  be- 
come pale.     See  Pale.] 

1.  To  depress  or  discourage  with  fear;  to  impress 
with  fear,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mind  shrinks, 
or  loses  its  firmness  ;  as,  the  sight  appalled  the  stout- 
est heart. 

2.  To  reduce,  allay,  or  destroy  ;  as,  to  appall  thirst. 
[Unusual.]  Thomson. 

AP-PALL',  v.  i.    To  grow  faint ;  to  be  dismayed. 

Litigate. 

AP-PALL/.ED,  (ap-pauld',)  pp.  Depressed  or  dis- 
heartened with  fear ;  reduced. 

AP-PALL'ING,  ppr.    Depressing  with  fear ;  reducing. 
2. 'a.  Adapted  to  depress  courage. 

AP-PALL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  appall. 

AP-PALL'MENT,  n.  Depression  occasioned  by  fear; 
discouragement. 

AP'PAN-AGE,  n.  [Fr.  apanage,  an  estate  assigned  to 
a  younger  son  for  bis  maintenance;  an  appendix,  de- 
pendence, appurtenance  ;  It.  appannaggio,  an  appen- 
dage. If  this  word  is  from  the  panage,  panagium  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  from  panis,  food,  provision  ;  It. 
panaggio,  provision.  This  is  probably  the  true  origin 
of  the  word.] 

1.  The  portion  of  land  assigned  by  a  sovereign 
prince  for  the  subsistence  of  his  younger  sons. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  Formerly,  in  France,  lands  assigned  by  the 
king  for  the  maintenance  of  his  younger  sons,  as 
their  patrimony  ;  but  on  condition  that,  on  the  failure 
of  male  offspring,  the  were  to  revert  to  the  crown. 
From  the  appanage  i  was  customary  for  the  sons  to 
take  their  titles  or  su    james.        Spelman.     P.  Cyc. 

3.  Sustenance;  m   .ns  of  nourishing. 

Wealth  —  the  appanage     f  wit,  Smfl. 

AP-PAN'A-GIST,  n.  .  prince  to  whom  an  appanage 
was  granted.  P.  Cyc. 

AP-PA-RA'TUS,  n  ;  pi.  Apparatuses.  [L.,  from  ap- 
paro,  to  prepare,  of  ad  and  paro.] 

1.  Things  provided  as  means  to  some  end  ;  as  the 
tools  of  an  artisan,  the  furniture  of  a  house,  instru- 
ments of  war.  In  more  technical  language,  a  com- 
plete set  of  instruments  or  utensils,  for  performing 
any  operation  or  experiment.  Cacallo.    Encyc. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the 
stone,  of  three  kinds,  the  small,  the  great,  and  the 
high.  Encyc.     Coze. 

Apparatus  is  also  used  as  the  title  of  several  books, 
in  the  form  of  catalogues,  bibliothecas,  glossaries, 
dictionaries,  &c.  Encyc. 

AP-PAR'EL,  77.  [Fr.  appareil,  from  parer,  to  dress  or 
set  elf;  Sp.  aparejar ;  L.  paro,  apparo,  to  prepare: 
Arm.  para  ;  Port,  aparclho,  Sp.  aparejo,  tackle,  whence 
parrel  in  seamen's  language ;  Ch.  Heb.  K"0,  bara  ; 


Ar.  I  j.j  bara. 


Class  Br.  No.  8, 10,  19.J 


1.  Clothing  ;  vesture  ;  garments  ;  dress. 

2.  External  habiliments  or  decorations ;  appear- 
ance ;  as,  religion  appears  in  the  natural  apparel  of 
simplicity 

Glorious  in  apparel. —  Isa.  Ixiii. 

3.  The  furniture  of  a  ship,  as  saiis,  rigging,  an- 
chors, &c. 

AP-PAR'EL,  v.  t.    To  dress  or  clothe. 

They  who  are  gorgeously  appareled  are   in  kings'  courts. — 
Luke  vii 

2.  To  adorn  with  dress. 

She  did  apparel  her  apparel.  Sidney. 

3.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments ;  to  cover  with 
something  ornamental ;  to  cover,  as  with  garments  ; 
as,  trees  appareled  with  flowers,  or  a  garden  with 
verdure. 

4.  To  furnish  with  external  apparatus ;  as,  ships 
appareled  for  sea. 

AP-PAR'ELt-£D,  pp.     Dressed  ;  clothed  ;  covered  as 

with  dress ;  furnished. 
AP-PAR'EL-ING,  ppr.     Dressing  ;  clothing  ;  covering 

as  with  dress  ;  furnishing. 
AP-PAR'ENCE,    j  71.     Appearance.     [JVot  in  use.] 
AP-PAR'EN-CY,  ]  Chaucer.      Oowcr. 

AP-PAR'ENT,  a.     [See  Appear.] 

1.  That  may  be  seen,  or  easily  seen  ;  visible  to  the 
eye  ;  within  sight  or  view.  Atterbury. 

2.  Obvious  ;  plain  ;  evident ;  indubitable  ;  as,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  apparent  in  his  works. 

3.  Visible,  in  opposition  to  hid  or  secret ;  as,  a  man's 
apparent  conduct  is  good. 

4.  Visible;  appearing  to  the  eye;  seeming,  in  dis- 
tinction from  true  or  real ;  as,  the  apparent  motion 
or  diameter  of  the  sun. 

Heirs  apparent  are  those  whose  right  to  an  estate 
is  indefeasible,  if  they  survive  the  ancestor ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  presumptive  heirs,  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  inherit,  but  whose 
right  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer 
heir.  Blaclcstone. 

AP-PAR'ENT-LY,  ado.  Openly  ;  evidently  ;  as,  the 
goodness  of  God  is  apparently  manifest  in  his  works 
of  providence. 

2.  Seemingly  ;  in  appearance  ;  as,  a  man  may  be 
apparently  friendly,  yet  malicious  in  heart. 
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AP-PaR'ENtT-NE?S,  n.    Plainness  to  the  eye  or  the 

mind  ;  visibleness  ;  obviousness. 
AP-PA-IU"TION,  (ap-pa-rish'un,)  71.     [See  Appear.] 

1.  in  a  general  sense,  appearance  ;  visibility.  [Litr 
tic  used.]  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  appearing  ;  a  visible  object ;  a  form. 

MUtoii.     Sluik. 

3.  A  ghost;  a  specter;  a  visible  spirit.  [This  is 
now  the.  usual  sense  of tlie  word.] 

4.  Mere  appearance  ;  opposed  to  reality. 

Denham. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  first  appearance  of  a  star  or 
other  luminary,  after  having  been  obscured ;  opposed 
to  oceitltation. 

AP-PAR'I-TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  apparo,  to  prepare,  or 
appareu,  to  attend.] 

Among  the  Ramans,  any  officer  who  attended 
magistrates  and  judges  to  execute  their  orders.  In 
England,  a  messenger  or  officer  who  serves  the 
process  of  a  spiritual  court,  or  a  beadle,  in  a  univer- 
sity, who  carries  the  mace.  Kncyc. 

AP-I'AY',  v.  t.     [Sp.  and  Port,  apagar.] 

To  satisfy.     [Olis.]     [See  Pa  v.]     '  Sidney. 

AP-PeAC'H',  v.  I.  To  accuse  ;  to  censure  or  reproach. 
[06s.]     [See  Impeach.]  Sltak. 

AP-PeACi'I'MENT,  n.  Accusation;  chanre  exhib- 
ited     [Obs.]  Wotton. 

AP-PeAL',  v.  i.  [Fr.  appaler.;  It.  appcllarc  ;  Sp.  ape- 
lar  ;  Port,  appellor  ;  L.  appello  ;  ad  and  pello,  to  drive 
or  send  :  Gr.  (iuWio.  We  do  not  see  the  sense  of 
call  in  prllo,  but  to  drive  or  press  out,  is  the  radical 
sense  of  calling,  naming.  This  word  coincides  in 
elements  with  L.  halo,  Eng.  bawl,  and  peal.  Class 
Bl.] 

1.  To  refer  to  a  superior  judge  or  court,  tor  the 
decision  of  a  cause  depending,  or  the  revision  of  a 
cause  decided  in  a  lower  court. 

1  appeal  to  Cesar.  —  Acts  xxi. 

2.  To  refer  t-  another  for  the  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion controverted,  or  the  counteraction  of  testimony 
or  facts ;  as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  truth  of 
what,  is  alleged. 

AP-PeAL',  v.  t.  To  call  or  remove  a  cause  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  judge  or  court.  This  may  be 
done  after  trial  and  judgment  in  the  lower  court  ;  or 
by  special  statute  or  agreement,  a  party  may  appeal, 
before  trial,  upon  a  fictitious  issue  and  judgment. 
We  say,  the  cause  was  appealed  before  or  after 
trial. 

AP-PeAL',  v.  t.  In  criminal  law,  to  charge  with  a 
crime ;  to  accuse  ;  to  institute  a  private  criminal 
prosecution,  for  some  heinous  offense  ;  as,  to  appeal 
a  person  of  felony.  This  process  was  anciently 
given  to  a  private  person  to  recover  the  weregild, 
or  private  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  an  injury  he  had 
received  by  the  murder  of  a  relation,  or  by  some 
personal  injury.  Blaekstone. 

AP-PeAL',  7i.  The  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  as  from  a  common 
pleas  court  to  a  superior  or  supreme  court.  Also, 
the  right  of  appeal. 

2.  An  accusation  ;  a  process  instituted  by  a  private 
person  against  a  man  for  some  heinous  crime  by 
which  he  has  been  injured,  as  for  murder,  larceny, 
mayhem.  Blaekstone. 

3.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge.       Dryden. 

4.  A  call  upon  a  person  ;  a  reference  to  another  for 
proof  or  decision. 

In  an  oath,  a  person  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Deity 
for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 

5.  Resort ;  recourse. 

Ever)-  milder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before  a  nation  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  anns.  Kent. 

AP-PEAL' A-BLK  a.     That  may  be  appealed ;    that 

may  be  removed  to  a  higher  tribunal  for  decision  ; 

as,  the  cause  is  appealable. 
2.  That  may  be  accused  or  called  to  answer  by 

appeal ;    applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  criminal  is  appeal- 

aWe  for  manslaughter. 
AP-I'EAL'AA'T,  n.     One  who  appeals.     [JVot  used.] 

Sliak. 
AP-PE.VL'KD,  (ap-peeltl',)  pp.     Removed  to  a  higher 

court,  as  a  cause  ;  prosecuted  for  a  crime  by  a  private 

person,  as  a  criminal. 
AP-I'EAL'ER,  ?8.     One  who  appeals  ;  an  appellor. 
AF-PEAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Removing  a   cause  to  a 

higher  tribunal  ;  prosecuting  as  a  private  person  for 

an  offense  ;  referring  to  another  for  a  decision. 
AP-PEAU',  o.  1. 1'  [L.  appareo,  of  at/,  and  pareo,  to  a(>- 

pear,  or  be  manifest;  It.  apparirc ;  Sp.  parcccr,  apa- 

recer  ;  Fr.  apporoir,  apparnitre.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  come  or  be  in  sight ;  to  be  in  view  ;  to  be 
visible. 

The  leprosy  appcareth  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh.  —  Lev.  xiii. 
And  Gotl  said,  Let  the  dry  land  appear.  —  Gen.  i. 

2.  To  become  visible  to  the  eye,  as  a  spirit,  or  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  mind  j  a  sense  frequent  in 
Scripture. 

The  Lord  Wpmartd  to  Abnvm,  and  said.  — Gen.  y.ii. 
The  un/rc!  ol  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  tiame  of  fire  out  of 
the  midst  ol  the  buBh.  —  v.y..  iii. 

3.  To  stand  in  presence  of,  as  parties  or  advocates 
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before   a  court,  or  as  persons  to  be  tried.     The  de- 
fendant, being  called,  did  not  appear. 

We  must  all  appear  before   the  judgment  seal  of  Christ. — 2 

4.  To  be  obvious  ;   to  be  known,  as  a  subject  of 
observation  or  comprehension. 

Let  thy  work  ajtpear  to  thy  servant.  —  Ps.  xc. 

It  dotii  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  —  1  John  iii. 

5.  To  be  clear  or  made  clear  by  evidence ;  as,  this 
fact  appears  by  ancient  records. 

But  sin,  thai  it  might  appear  sin.  —  Roin.  rii, 

6.  To  seem,  in  opposition  to  reality. 


7.  To  be  discovered  or  laid  open. 

That  thy  shame  may  appear.  —  Jer.  xiil. 

AP-PeAR',?;.    Appearance.     [Obs.] 

AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  coming  into  sight; 
the  act  of  becoming  visible  to  the  eye;  as,  his  sud- 
den appearance  surprised  me. 

2.  The  thing  seen  ;  a  phenomenon  ;  as,  an  appear- 
ance in  the  sky. 

3.  Semblance  ;  apparent  likeness. 

There  was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire. 
—  Num.  Lx. 

4.  External  show ;  semblance  assumed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  reality  or  substance  ;  as,  we  are  often  de- 
ceived by  appearances;  he  lias  the  appearance  of 
virtue 

For  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance.  — 1  Sam.  xvi. 

5.  Personal  presence;  exhibition  of  the  person  ;  as, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  court,  or  on  the  stage. 

6.  Exhibition  of  the  character ;  introduction  of  a 
person  to  the  public  in  a  particular  character;  as.  a 
person  makes  his  apjwarancc  in  the  world  as  an  his- 
torian, an  artist,  or  an  orator. 

7.  Probability  ;  likelihood.  Bacon. 
This  sense  is  rather  an  inference  from  the  third 

or   fourth  ;   as,  probability  is   inferred   from  external 
semblance  or  show. 

8.  Presence;  mien;  figure;  as  presented  by  the 
person,  dress,  or  manners  ;  as,  the  lady  made  a  noble 
appearance. 

9.  A  being  present  in  court ;  a  defendant's  filing 
common  or  special  bail  to  a  process. 

10.  An  apparition.  Mdison. 
AP-PeAH'ER,  ft.    The  person  that  appears.    Brown. 
AP-PeAR'ING,  ppr.      Coming    in    sight;    becoming 

evident  ;  making  an  external  show  ;  seeming  ;  hav- 
ing the  semblance. 

AP-PEAR'IN'U,  7t.  The  act  of  becoming  visible  ;  ap- 
pearance. 

AP-l'EAS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  appeased, quieted, 
calmed,  or  pacified. 

AP-PeAS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
peasable. 

AP-PEASE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  apaiser,  of  ad  and  paiz,  peace  ; 
L.  pax.     See  Peace.] 

To  make  quiet ;  to  calm  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of 
peace  ;  to  still ;  to  pacify  ;  as,  to  appease  the  tumult 
of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  passions  ;  to  appease  hunger 
or  thirst.  [  This  word  is  of  a  general  application  to 
every  thing  in  a  disturbed,  ruffled,  or  agitated  state.] 

AP-PEAS'-ED,  (ap-peezd'J  pp.  Quieted;  calmed; 
stilled  ;  pacified. 

AP-PeASE'MENT,  7i.  The  act  of  appeasing;  the 
state  of  being  in  peace. 

AP-Pf.AS'ER,  71.    One  who  appeases  or  pacifies. 

AP-PeA'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  appease; 
mitigating;  quieting. 

AP-PEL'LAN-CY,  ft.    Appeal ;  capability  of  appeal. 

Ar-PEL'LANT,  «.     [See  Appeal.] 

1.  One  who  appeals,  or  removes  a  cause  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

2.  One  who  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime. 

3.  One  who  challenges  or  summons  another  to 
single  combat. 

4.  In  church  history,  one  who  appeals  from  the 
Constitution  Unigenitus  to  a  general  council.    F.ncyc. 

Party  appellant ;  in  law,  the  party  who  appeals. 

AP-PEL'LATE,  71.    A  person  appealed,  or  prosecuted 

for  a  crime.    [JVot  now  used.    See  Appellee.]  Jlyliffc. 

AP-PEL'LATE,   a.      Pertaining  to   appeals  ;    having 

cognizance  of  appeals  ;  as,  "appellate  jurisdiction. " 

Const,  of  the  United  States. 

Appellate  judges.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

I'arUj  appellate;  in  law,  the  partv  appealed  against. 

AP-FEL-La'TION,  ft.  f[L.  appellatio.  See  Appeal.] 
Name  ;  the  word  by  which  a  thing  is  called  and 
known.     Spenser  uses  it  for  appeal. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  common  name ; 
noting  the  common  name  of  a  species. 

AP-PEL'LA-T1  VE,  n.  A  common  name,  in. distinction 
from  a  proper  name.  A  common  name,  or  appellative, 
stands  fur  n  whole  class,  genus,  or  species  of  beings, 
or  for  universal  ideas.  Thus  171071  is  the  name  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  fowl  of  all  winged  animals. 
Tree  is  the  mime  of  all  plants  of  a  particular  class  ; 
plant  and  vegetable  tire  names  of  things  that  grow  out 
of  the  earth.  A  proper  name,  an  the  other  hand, 
stands  for  a  simile  thing  ;  as,  London,  Philadelphia, 
IVashington,  Boston. 
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AP-PEL'LA-TIVE-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  mr.n- 
ner  of  nouns  appellative  ;  in  a  manner  to  express 
whole  classes  or  species;  as,  Hercules  is  sometimes 
used  appellatively,  that  is,  as  a  common  name  to  sig- 
nify a  strong  man.  Johnson. 

AP-PKL'LA-'i'O-RY,  a.     Containing  an  appeal. 

AP-PEL-LEE',  71.    The  defendant  in  an  appeal. 

2.  The  person  who  is  appealed,  or  prosecuted,  by  a 
private  man  for  a  crime.  Blaekstone. 

AP-PEL-LOIl',  ?;.  The  person  who  institutes  tin  ap- 
peal, or  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime.   Blaekstone. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  pi  lintiff 
in  appeal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  ap- 
pellant. Appellee  is  opposed  both  to  appellant  and 
appellor. 

AP-PEXD',  v.  t.  [L.  appendo,  of  ad  and  pindeo,  to 
hang.] 

1.  To  hang  or  attach  to,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the 
thing  is  suspended  ;  as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal  thing. 

Johnson. 
AP-PE\'D'AGE,  77.    Something  added  to  a   principal 
or  greater  thing,  though  not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  por- 
tico to  a  house. 

Modesty  is  die  appeivlage  of  sobriety.  Taylor. 

In  botany,  tiny  part  subordinate  to  another  part,  as 
hairs  and  glands  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  or  nectaries  to  the 
corolla.  More  strictly,  any  part  arising  from  and 
around  the  axis,  as  leaves  around  the  stem. 

AP-PEND'ANCE,  j    71.     Something    annexed.      [JVot 

AP-PEiYD'ENCE,  }        used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

AP-PEND'ANT,  «.  Hanging  to  ;  annexed  ;  belong- 
ing to  something  ;  attached  ;  as,  a  seal  appendant  to 
a  paper. 

2.  In  law,  common  appendant,  is  a  right,  belonging 
to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  to  put  common- 
able beasts  upon  the  lord's  waste,  and  upon  the 
lands  of  other  persons  within  the  same  manor.  An 
advowson  appendant,  is  the  right  of  patronage  or 
presentation,  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a  manor. 
So  also  a  common  of  fishing  may  be  appendant  to  a 
freehold.  Blaekstone.     Cowe.1, 

AP-FE.\'D'ANT,  71.  That  which  belongs  to  another 
thing,  as  incidental  or  subordinate  to  it. 

AP-PEND'ED,  pp.     Annexed  ;  attached. 

AP-PEe-'D'I-CATE,  ».  t.    To  append  :  to  add  to.  [Obs.] 

AP-PEND-I-Ca'TION,  71.  An  appendage  or  adjunct. 
[Obs.]  Hale. 

AP-PF,ND'I-€LE,  n.     A  small  appendage. 

AP-PEN-DIC'U-LATE,   ft.     In  botany,  having  an  ap- 
pendage, as  a  leaf  with  lobes  attached  to  the  petiole, 
a  calyx  with  expansions,  or  a  corolla  with  a  nectary. 
Smith.    Cindley. 
Jlppendieulateleaf;a  small  appended  leaf.  Withering. 

AP-PEXD'ING,  ppr.    Annexing;  attaching 

AP-PEND'IX,  «.;  pi.  Appendixes.T  [L.  The  Latin 
plural  fs  Appendices.     See  Append.] 

1.  Something  appended  or  added. 

Normandy  became  an  appendix  to  England.  Hals. 

2.  An  adjunct,  concomitant,  or  appendage.   Waits. 

3.  More  generally,  a  supplement  or  short  treatise 
added  to  a  book. 

AP-PER-CElVE',   v.   t.      [Fr.  aperccvoir.]      To   com- 
prehend.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
AP-PER-CEP'TION,  n.     [ad  and  perception.] 

Perception  that  reflects  upon  itself;  consciousness. 
Leibnitz.     R>id. 
AP-PERTL,  71.    Peril ;  danger.    [JVot  i?i  use..]    Skak. 
AP-PER-TaLV,  o.  i.     [Fr.  apparUnir  ;  It.  apparlenere ; 
L.  ad   and  pertineo,  to   pertain,  id"  per  and   tenco,  to 
hold.     Pertineo   is  to  reach  to,  to  extend  to,  hence  to 
belong.     See  Tenant.] 

To  belong  to,  whether  by  right,  nature,  or  appoint- 
ment.   [See  Pertain.] 

Give  it  to  him  to  whom  it  appcrlaineth.  —  Lev.  vi. 

AP-PER-TaIN'ING,  ppr.     Belonging. 
AP-PER-TALVING,   «.      That   which   belongs  to  a 

thing. 
AP-PER-TAl.V'a!  EN'T,  71. 
AP-PER'TE-NENCE,  it. 


That  which  belongs.  Slu.k. 
See  Appuptenan-  e- 


Belonging 


iiv.w  written  Ap- 
S/lu.'.-. 
That  which  helcngs  to  s  me- 

Shali. 


[  L.   appi 


AP-PER  TI-NENT,  a. 

Pt'RTENANT. 

AP-PER'TI-NENT,  n. 

thing  else.     [Obs.] 

[See  ApPURTJEKANC 

AP'PE-TENOE,    )  n.      [L.   apneteetia.   apoetens    from 
AP'PE-TE.VCV,  \     upprtn,  to  desire  ;  of  ad  a>id  pato, 

to  ask,  supplicate,  or  seek  ;  Ch.  B^O  ;  Eth.  <£.  I  (D 
fotoo,  to  desire,  to  entreat ;  Dan.  icifc ;  1).  bidden  ;  fior 
bitten;  Ann.  pitli :  Eel",  bid:  Sav.  b.dan  :  Sw.  bedja : 
L,  invito,  compound.  The  primary  sense  is  to  str;iir. 
to  urge,  or  press,  or  to  advance    SfeeBiD.    Class  Bd.i 

1.  In  a  a-cncral  sense,  desire  ;  but  especially  cariiai 
desire  :  sensual  appetite, 

2.  The  disposition  of  organized  bodies  to  scire' 
and  imbibe  such  portions  of  matter  as  serve  to  sup- 
port and  nourish  them,  or  such  particles  as  are  6; 
signed,  through  their  agency,  to  carry  on  the  animal 
or  vegetable  economy; 

These  laeteals  have  mouths,  aiel  hv  -iniiml  selection  or  appetency 
they  Eibsoit]  such  pari  of  the  Sujd  as  b  agreeable  to  their 
palate.  Darjin. 
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3.  An  inclinntion  or  propensity  in  animals  to  per- 
form certain  actions,  as  in  the  young  to  suck,  in 
aquatic  fowls  to  enter  into  water  and  to  swim. 

4.  Attraction,  or  the  tendency  in  bodies  to  move 
toward  each  other  and  unite.  Copernicus. 

AP'PE-TENT,  a.     Desiring  ;  verv  desirous.      Buck. 

AP-PE-TI-BlL'l-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
sirable for  gratification. 

AP'PE-TI-BLE,  a.  [Low  L.  appetibUis,  from  appet.o.] 
De-.  ,'able  ;  that  may  be  the  object  of  sensual  desire. 

&P'PE-TITE,  n.  fL.  appetifus,  from  appeto.  See  Ap- 
petence.] 

1.  Tlie  natural  desire  of  pleasure  or  good  ;  the  de- 
sire of  gratification,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind.  Appetites  are  passions  directed  to  general  ob- 
jects, as  the  appetite  for  fame,  glory,  or  riches  ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  passions  directed  to  some  particular 
objects,  which  retain  their  proper  name,  as  thrjjias- 
sian  of  love,  envy,  or  gratitude.  Passion  does  not 
exist  without  an  object;  natural  appetites  exist  first, 
ami  are  then  directed  to  objects.  Encijc. 

2.  A  desire  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  Strong  desire  ;  eagerness  or  longing.    Clarendon, 

4.  The  thing  desired. 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  prince-3.  Swift. 

Appetites  are  natural  or  artificial.  Hunger  and 
thirst  are  natural  appetites;  the  appetites  for  olives, 
tobacco,  snutf,  &x.,  are  artificial. 

In  old  authors,  appetite  is  followed  by  to,  hut  reg- 
ularly it  should  be  followed  by  for  before  the  object ; 
as,  an  appetite  for  pleasure. 

To  be  given  to  appetite,  is  to  be  voracious  or  glutton- 
ous.    Prov.  xxiii.  2. 

AP-PE-TI"TION,  n.  [L.  appctitio.]  Desire.  [Rarely 
used.] 

AP'PE-TI-TIVE,  a.  That  desires  ;  that  has  the  qual- 
ity of  desiring  gratification  ;  as  appetitive  power  or 
faculty.  Hah. 

AP'PI-AN,  a.  Designating  something  that  belongs  to 
Appius,  particularly  a  way  from  Rome  through 
Capua  to  Brundusium,  how  Brindisi,  constructed 
partly  by  Appius  Claudius,  A.  II.  44].  It  is  more 
than"  330  miles  in  length,  formed  of  hard  stones 
squared,  and  so  wide  as  to  admit  two  carriages 
abreast.  Livy.     Lempricre. 

APPLAUD',  v.  t.\  [L.  applaudo  ;  ad' and  plaudo,  to 
make'  a  noise  by  clapping  the  hands  ;  Sp.  aplaudir  ; 
It.  applaudire. ;  Fr.  applaudir.  This  word  is  formed 
on  the  root  of  lau-s,  laudo  ;  Eng.  loud  ;  VV.  clod,  praise, 
from  Hod,  what  is  forcibly  uttered  ;  llodi,  to  reach 
out,  from  llama",  that  shoots  out.  It  coincides  also 
with  W.  bloei,  a  shout,  or  outcry  ;  bloeiiaio,  to  shout ; 
bloicst,  applause,  exclamation.  Ir.  blaodk,  a  shout ; 
blath,  praise.  These  may  all  be  of  one  family. 
Class  Ld.    See  Loud.] 

1.  To  praise  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation, 
or  other  significant  sign. 

2.  To  praise  by  words,  actions,  or  other  means;  to 
express  approbation  of;  to  commend  ;  used  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  Pope.  * 

AP-PLAUD'ED,  pp.  Praised  by  acclamation,  or  other 
means ;  commended. 

AP-PLAUD'ER,  n.    One  who  praises  or  commends. 

AP-PLAUD'ING,/>pr.  Praising  by  acclamation  ;  com- 
mending. 

AP-PLAUSE',  ti.     [L.  applausus.~\ 

A  shout  of  approbation  ;  approbation  and  praise, 
expressed  by  clapping  the  hands,  acclamation,  or 
huzzas;  approbation  expressed.  In  antiquity,  ap- 
plause differed  from  acclamation ;  applause  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  hands,  and  acclamation  by  the  voice. 
There  were  three  species  of  applause  ;  the  bomb  us,  a 
confused  din  made  by  the  hands  or  mouth  ;  the  im- 
brices, and  test*.,  made  by  beating  a  sort  of  sounding 
vessels  in  the  theaters.  Persons  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  applauding,  and  masters  were  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  art.  The  appiauders  were  di- 
vided into  choruses,  and  placed  opposite  to  each 
other  like  the  choristers  :n  a  cathedral.  Encyc. 

AP-PLAU'SIVE,  a.  Applauding  ;  containing  ap- 
plause. Jonson, 

AP'PLE,  (ap'pl,)  n.  \  Sax.  appl,  appil :  D.  appcl ;  Ger.  ap- 
fcl;  Dan.  able;  Sw.  wple;  W.  aval}  Ir.  abhal  or  ubhal  ,■ 
Arm.  aval :  Russ.  aibloko,  or  yabloko.  7'his  word  pri- 
marily signifies  fruit  in  general,  especially  of  a  round 

form.    In  Pers.  the  same  word    Vaj),  pronounced 

ubhul,  signifies  the  fruit  or  berries  of  the  savin  or 
juniper.  Castell.  In  Welsh  it  signifies  not  only  the 
apple,  but  the  plum  and  other  fruits.  Lkuyd.  Aval 
mcUjnkir,  a  lemon  ;  aval  euraid,  an  orange.  Oioen.~] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree,  [Pyrus  mains,]  from 
which  cider  is  made. 

2.  The  apple  of  the  eye,  is  the  pupil. 

Apple  of  love,  or  love-apple,  the  tomato,  or  Solanum 
lycopersicum.  The  stalk  is  herbaceous,  with  oval, 
pinnated  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  The 
berry  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color, 
and  is  used  in  soups  and  broths.  Encyc. 

AP'PLE,  v  t.     To  form  like  an  apple.  Marshall. 

APPLE-GRAFT,  n.  Acion  of  the  apple-tree  engrafted. 
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AP'PLE-HAR'VEST,  n.  The  gathering  of  apples,  or 
the  time  of  gathering. 

AP'PLE-JOIIN,  (ap'pl-jon,)  n.  A  kind  of  apple  which 
keeps  long,  but  becomes  withered.  Shale. 

AP'PLE-PIE,  n.  A  pie  made  of  apples  inclosed  in 
paste,  or  covered  with  paste,  as  in  England. 

AP'PLE-S  ALICE,  n.    A  sauce  made  of  stewed  apples. 

AP'PLE-TART,  re.  A  tart  made  of  apples  baked  on 
paste. 

AP'PLE-TREE,  n.  A  tree  arranged  by  Linnams  un- 
der the  genus  Pyrus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  in- 
definitely various.  The  European  crab  apple  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  kind,  from  which  all  others 
have  sprung.  New  varieties  are  springing  annually 
from  the  seeds. 

AP'PLE-WO.U'AN,  re.  A  woman  who  sells  apples 
and  other  fruit. 

AP'PLE- YARD,  n.  An  orchard;  an  inclosure  for 
applets. 

AP-PLl'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Apply.]  That  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

AP-PLl'ANCE,  7t.  The  act  of  applying,  or  the  thing 
applied.  Everett.     Shale. 

AP-PLI-eA-BIL'I-TY,7i.  [See  Apply.]  The  quality 
of  being  applicable,  or  fit  to  be  applied. 

AP  PLI-CA-15LE,  a.  That  may  be  applied;  fit  to  be 
applied,  as  related  to  a  thing  ;  that  may  have  relation 
to  something  else  ;  as,  this  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  case  under  consideration. 

AP'PLI-€A-BLE-NESS,  77.  Fitness  to  be  applied; 
the  quality  of  being  applicable. 

AP'PLI-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  applied. 

AI"PLI-€AN-CY,  77.    The  state  of  being  applicable. 

AP'PLI-CANT,  re.  One  who  applies ;  one  who  makes 
request ;  a  petitioner. 

The  applicant  for  a  cup  of  water  declares  himself  to  be  the 

Messins.  Plumtree. 

The  court  require  the  applicant  to  appear  in  person.    Z.  Sicift. 

AP'PLl-CATE,  re.  A  right  line  drawn  across  a  curve, 
so  as  to  be  bisected  by  the  diameter ;  an  ordinate. 

Cyc. 

AP'PLI-CATE-OR'DI-NATE  77.  A  right  line  applied 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  any  conic  section,  and 
bounded  by  the  curve.  Bailey. 

AF-PLl-CA'TION,  11.     [L.  applicatio.     See  Apply.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  on ;  as,  the  application  of 
emollients  to  a  diseased  limb. 

2.  The  thing  applied  ;  as,  the  pain  was  abated  by 
the  application. 

3.  The  act  of  making  request  or  soliciting ;  as,  he 
made  application  to  a  court  of  chancery. 

4.  The  act  of  applying  as  means  ;  the  employment 
of  means  ;  as,  children  may  be  governed  by  a  suitable 
application  of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  is  the 
first  signification  directed  to  moral  objects. 

5.  The  act  of  fixing  the  mind ;  intenseness  of 
thought ;  close  study  ;  attention  ;  as,  to  injure  the 
health  by  application  to  study. 

Hail  his  application  been  equal  to  his  talents,  his  progress  might 
have  been  greater.  J.  Jay. 

6.  The  act  of  directing  or  referring  something  to  a 
particular  case,  to  discover  or  illustrate  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement ;  as,  I  make  the  remark  and. 
leave  you  to  make  the  application. 

7.  In  thculogij,  the  act  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ 
are  transferred  to  man,  for  his  justification. 

8.  In  geometry,  division ;  or  the  applying  one 
quantity  to  another,  whose  areas,  but  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same  ;  or  the  transferring  a  given  line 
into  a  circle  or  other  figure,  so  tiiat  its  ends  shall  be 
in  the  perimeter  of  the  figure.  Encyc. 

9.  In  sermons,  that  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which 
the  principles  before  laid  down  and  illustrated,  are 
applied  to  practical  uses. 

Application  of  one  science  to  another,  is  the  use  of 
the  principles  of  one  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or 
perfecting  the  other  ;  particularly  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  mathematical  sciences  ;  as,  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  Cyc. 

AP'PLI€A-T1VE,  a.     That  applies.  Bramhall. 

AP'PLl-CA-TO-RY,  a.  That  includes  the  act  of  ap- 
plying. Ediourds's  Hist,  of  Redemption, 

AP'PLI-€A-TO-RY,7i.   That  which  applies.    Taylor. 

AP-PLl'i-.'I),  pp.    Put  on  :  put  to  ;  directed  ;  employed. 

AP-PLI'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  may  be*  ap- 
plied.    [JVot  77i  7t.se]  Montagu. 

AP-PLT'ER,  71.     One  that  applies. 

AP-PLI'MENT,  71.     Application.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Marstnn. 

AP-PLY',  v.  t.  [I.,  applico,  of  ad  and  plica,  to  fold  or 
knit  together ;  Fr.  appliauer.  j  Sp.  aplicar :  It.  ap- 
plicare  ;  W.  plegij,  to  bend  or  fold  ;  Arm.  plcga,  to 
fold  or  plait;  pleca,  a  fold;  (ir.  irkeKio,  to  knit,  or 
twist ;  Sax.  plcgan,  plegian,  plcngan,  to  play,  to  bend 
to  or  apply,  incinnbere  ;  Dan.  Jliig,  a  fold  ,  D.  plooi, 
a  fold ;  pliioijra,  to  plait;  Eng.  ply,  display,  and  em- 
ploy. The  word  plegy,  plica,  is  formed  from  the  root 
of  lay,  Sax.  lecguu.  The  sense  then  is  to  lay  to  ,•  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  use  lay  to  in  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  ply  and  apply.  It  is  certain  from  the 
Welsh  that  the  first  consonant  is  a  prolix.] 

1.  To  lay  on  ;  to  put  one  thing  to  another  ;  as,  to 
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apply  the  hand  to  the  breast;  to  apply  medicaments 
to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  in 
a  particular  case  ;  as,  to  apply  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt. 

3.  To  put,  refer,  or  use,  as  suitable  or  relative  to 
something;  as,  to  0/1/7/;/  the  testimony  to  the  case. 

4.  To  fix  the  mind  ;'  to  engage  and  employ  with 
attention  ;  as,  "  Apply  thy  heart  to  instruction." 

Proverbs. 

5.  To  address  or  direct ;  as,  "  sacred  vows  applied 
to  Pluto."  Pope. 

6.  To  betake  ;  to  give  the  chief  part  of  time  and 
attention  ;  as,  to  apply  one's  self  to  the  study  of 
botany.     This  is  essentially  the  fourth  sense. 

7.  To  make  application  ;  to  have  recourse  by  re- 
quest;  as,  to  apply  one's  self  to  a  counselor  for  ad- 
vice. This  is  generally  used  intransitively  ;  as,  to 
apply  to  a  counselor. 

8.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  ply.  [  Obs.  Su- 
perseded by  ply,  which  see.]  Sidney.     Spenser. 

AP-PL5',  71.  i.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  have  some  con- 
nection, agreement,  or  analogy;  as,  this  argument 
applies  well  to  the  case. 

2.  To  make  request  to  ;  to  solicit ;  to  have  re- 
course to;  with  a  view  to  gain  something;  as,  to 
apply  to  the  president  for  an  office ;  I  applied  to  a 
friend  for  information. 

AP-PL  VING,  ppr.     Laying  on  ;  making  application. 

AP-POn-rfl-A-Tff'RA,  n.  [it.]  In  music,  a  note  in 
a  smaller  character  than  the  regular  notes  of  the 
piece,  interposed  between  two  of  the  latter,  and 
sharing  the  time  of  the  following  note ;  used  for 
transition  or  expression. 

AP-POL\T',  77.  t,  [Fr.  appointer,  to  refer,  to  give  an 
allowance  ;  Sp.  apuntar,  to  point  or  aim,  to  sharpen, 
to  fasten  as  with  points  or  nails  ;  It.  appuntare,  to  fix, 
appoint, or  sharpen.     See  Point.] 

1.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  to  make  fast. 

When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth. —  Prov.  viii. 

2.  To  constitute,  ordain,  or  fix  by  decree,  order,  or 
decision. 

Let  Pharaoh  appoint  ollicers  over  the  land.  —  Gen.  xli. 
He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world. — 
Acts  xvii. 

3.  To  allot,  assign,  or  designate. 

Aaron  and   his  sous  shall  appoint  every  one  to  his  service.— 

Num.  iv. 
These    cities  were  appointed  lor   all   the   children  of  Israel.  — 

Josh.  xx. 

4.  To  purpose  or  resolve  ;  to  fix  the  intention. 

For  so  he  had  appointed.  —  Acts  xx. 

5.  To  ordain,  command,  or  order. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatever  my  lord  the  king  shall 
appoint.  — '2  Sam.  xv. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  fix,  name,  or  determine  by  agree- 
ment ;  as,  they  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting. 

7.  Milton  uses  the  word  in  a  peculiar  sense,  "  Ap- 
point not  heavenly  disposition,"  Su-m.  Agon. ;  i.  e., 
point  not  to  it  by  way  of  censure  or  condemnation  ; 
arraign  not. 

AP-POINT',  v.  i.    To  ordain  ;  to  determine. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 
APPOINT' A-BLE,  a.    That   may  be    appointed    or 
constituted  ;  as,  officers  are   ippointable  by  the  exec- 
utive. Federalist,  Madison. 
AP-POINT'JED,  pp.  or  a.    Fixed  ;  set ;  established  ;  de- 
creed ;  ordained ;  constituted  ;  allotted. 

2.  Furnished;    equipped    with   things   necessary; 
as,  a  ship  or  an  army  is  well  appointed. 
AP-POINT-EE',  11.     A  person  appointed.     "  The  com- 
mission authorizes  them  to  make  appointments,  and 
pay  the  appointees."''' 

Circular  of  Mass.  Representatives,  17C8  ;  also  Whna- 

toh's  Reports. 
2.  A   foot  soldier  in   the  French  army,  who,  for 
long  service  and  bravery,  receives   more   pay  than 
other  privates.  Encyc.     Bailey. 

AP-POINT'F.R,  71.     One  who  appoints. 
AP-POINTTNG,    ppr.      Setting;    fixing;    ordaining; 

constituting  ;  assigning. 
AP-POINT'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  appointing  ;  desig- 
nation to  office ;  as,  he  erred  by  the  appointment  of 
unsuitable  men. 

2.  Stipulation  ;  assignation  ;  the  act  of  fixing  by 
mutual  agreement ;  as,  they  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  at  six  o'clock. 

3.  Decree  ;  established  order  or  constitution  ;  as,  it 
is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  divine  appointments. 

4.  Direction;  order  ;  command- 
Wheat,  stilt,  wine,  and  oil,  let  it  be  given  according  to  the  ap 

poinlment  ol  the  priests. — Ez.  vi. 

5.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship, or  an  army  ; 
whatever  is  appointed  for  use  and  management. 

ti.  The  accouterments  of  military  officers,  as  belts, 
sashes,  gorgets,  &c,  used  in  the  plural. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet, 

7.  An  allowance  to  a  person  ;  a  salary  or  pension, 
as  to  a  public  officer ;  property  used  only  in  the 
plural. 

Appointments  differ  from  wages  in  being  a  special 
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grant,  or  gratification,  not  fixed,  whereas  wages  are 
fixed  and  ordinary.  Encyc. 

8.  A  devise  or  grant  to  a  charitable  use. 

Blackstone. 

AP-PoRT'ER, ,n.     [Fr.  apporter ;  L.porto.] 

A  bringer  in  ;  one  that  brings  into  the  realm.  [Not 
in  use.]  Hale. 

AP-Poi!  TION,  v.  t.  [L.  ad  and  porliu,  portion.  See 
Portion-  and  Part.] 

To  divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion;  to  dis- 
tribute among  two  or  more  persons  or  tilings  a  just 
part  or  .share  to  each  ;  as,  to  apportion  undivided  rights ; 
to  apportion  time  among  various  employments. 

AP-PoR''riON-£D,  pp.  Divided;  distributed  or  as- 
signed in  suitable  parts  or  shares. 

AP-PoR'TION-ER,  re.     One  that  apportions. 

AP-PoR'TION-ING,  ppr.  Distributing  in  just  propor- 
tions or  shares. 

AP-PoR'TION-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  apportioning ; 
a  dividing  into  just  proportions  or  shares  ;  a  dividing 
and  assigning  to  eacli  proprietor  his  just  portion  of  an 
undivided  right  or  property. 

Hamilton,  Rep.  Feb.  13,  1793. 

AP-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  apposer,  to  set  to;  L.  appono. 
See  Apposite. J 

1.  To  put  questions  ;  to  examine.     [See  Pose.] 

Bacon. 
2._To  apply.  Harvey. 

AP-PoS'ER,  «.  An  examiner ;  one  whose  business  is 
to  put  questions.  In  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer 
there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  apposer.  A 
bishop's  examining  chaplain  was  formerly  called  his 
apposer  ;  ordinarily  pronounced  poser.  Encyc. 

AP'PO-SITE,  a.  [L.  appositus,  set  or  put  to,  from  ap- 
pono, of  ad  and  pono,  to  put  or  place.] 

Suitable  ;  fit;  very  applicable  ;  well  adapted  ;  fol- 
lowed by  to ;  as,  this  argument  is  very  apposite  to  the 
case. 
AP'PO-SITE-LY,  adv.     Suitably;  fitly;  properly. 

Harvey. 
AP'PO-SITE-NESS,  n.     Fitness;  propriety;  suitable- 
ness. Hale. 
AP-PO-SI"TION,  7i.     The  act  of  adding  to;  addition; 
a  setting  to  ;  accretion. 

By  the  apposition  of  new  matter.  Arbuthjiot. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  state  of  two  nouns  put  in  the 
same  case,  without  a  connecting  word  between 
them  ;  as,  I  admire  Cicero,  the  orator.  In  this  case, 
the  second  noun  explains  or  characterizes  the  first. 

AP-POS'1-TIVE,  a.    Apposite  ;  applicable.  JKha.tcJibv.il. 

AP-PRAIS'AL,  (ap-praz'al,)  re.  A  valuation  by  au- 
thority ;  an  appraisement.  Slat.  Conn.  1824. 

AP-PRAISE',  77.  t.  [Fr.  apprecier';  Sp.  aprcciar ;  It.  ap- 
prenare,  to  set  a  value  ;  from  L.  ail  and  pretium, 
price.     See  Price  and  Appreciate.] 

This  word  is  written  and  often  pronounced  after  the 
French  and  Italian  manner.  But  generally  it  is  pro- 
nounced more  correctly  apprize,  directly  from  the  D. 
prys;  W.  prist  Eng.  price  or  prize.     [See  Apprize.] 

To  set  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  the  worth  of,  par- 
ticularly by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

AP-PRA  1SE"'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  setting  the  value  ; 
a  valuation: .  [See  Apprizement.] 

AP-PRA  IS'ER,  7i.  One  who  values;  appropriately,  a 
person  appointed  and  sworn  to  estimate  and  fix  the 
value  of  goods  and  es  ate.     [See  Apprizer.] 

AP-PRE-CA'TION,  re.     Earnest  prayer.  Hall. 

AP'PRE-OA-TO-RY,  a      Praying  or  wishing  good. 

AP-PRE'CIA-ULE,  (ap-pre'sha-ble,)  a.  [See  Appre- 
ciate.] That  may  be  appreciated;  capable  of  being 
duly  estimated  ;  valuable  Encyc. 

2.  That  may  be  estimated  or  determined  ;  as,  an 
appreciable  quantity. 

AP-PIlE'CIATE,  (ap-pre'shate,)  v.  Li  [Fr.  apprecier, 
to  set  a  value;  L.  ad  and  pretium,  value,  price}  D. 
prys;  \V.  prist  Gtr.prcis.     See  Price.] 

1.  To  value ;  to  set  a  price  or  value  on  ;  to  esti- 
mate ;  as,  we  seldom  sufficiently  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy. 

2.  To  raise  the  value  of. 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.      Ramsay. 

[Not  used  in  the  latter  sense  in  England,  and  but 
little  in  America.] 
AP  PRF.'CIATE,  v.  1. 1  To  rise  in  value;  to  become 
of  more  value  ;  as,  the  coin  of  the  country  appre- 
ciates t  public  securities  appreciated  when  the  debt 
was  funded.     [Not  used   in  this  sense  in  England, 


and  but  little  in  America.] 

Val 
advanced  in  value. 


AP-PR  rc'Cl  A -TED,  pp.     Valued  ;  prized  ;  estimated  ; 


AP-PRr.'ClA-TING,  ppr.     Setting  a  value  on;  esti- 
mating; rising  in  value. 
AP-PRvc-OI-A'TION,  re.     A  setting  a  value  on  ;  a  just 
valuation  or  estimate  of  merit,  weight,  or  any  moral 
consideration. 

Washington's  Ivaitg.  Speech,  Apr.  30,  1789. 
2.  A  rising  in  value  ;  increase  of  worth  or  value. 
Marshall,   Life  nf  Washington.     Hamilton's  Report, 

Feb.  13,  1793. 
[See  remark  under  Appreciate.] 
AP-PRE-HEND',  7i.  t.t  [I.,  apjrrchendo,  of  ad  and  prc- 
hendo,  to  take  or  seize  ;  Sax.  hendan  or  hentan.] 
1.  To  talte  or  seize  ;  to  take  hold  of.     In  tins  liter- 
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al  sense,  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  taking  or  arresting 
persons  by  legal  process,  or  with  a  view  to  trial ;  as, 
to  apprehend  a  tiiief. 

2.  To  take  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  to  con- 
ceive in  the  mind  ;  to  understand,  without  passing  a 
judgment,  or  making  an  inference. 

1  apprehend  nol,  why  — 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  arc  given.  XWilton. 

3.  To  think  ;  to  believe  or  be  of  opinion,  but  with- 
out positive  certainty  ;  as,  all  this  is  true,  but,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  wc 
are  guilty  of  presumption.  Encyc,  art.  Metaphysics. 

4.  To  fear  ;  to  entertain  suspicion  or  fear  of  future 
evil ;  as,  we  apprehend  calamities  from  a  feeble  or 
wicked  administration. 

AP-PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Taken;  seized;  arrested; 
conceived;  understood;  believed;  feared. 

AP-PRE-HEND'ER,  71.  One  who  takes  ;  one  who  con- 
ceives in  his  mind  ;  one  who  fears. 

AP-PUE-HEND'ING,  ppr.  Seizing  ;  taking ;  conceiv- 
ing ;  understanding;  believing;  fearing. 

AP-PRE-IIEN'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  apprehended 
or  conceived. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SION,  71.  t  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking 
hold  of;  as,  the  hand  is  an  organ  of  apprehension. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting;  as,  the  felon,  af- 
ter his  apprehension,  escaped. 

3.  The  mere  contemplation  of  things  without  af- 
firming, denying,  or  passing  any  judgment ;  the  op- 
eration of  the  mind  in  contemplating  ideas,  without 
comparing  them  with  others,  or  referring  them  to  ex- 
ternal objects;  simple  intellection. 

Watts.     Olanvillc.     Encyc. 

4.  An  inadequate  or  imperfect  idea,  as  when  the 
word  is  applied  to  our  knowledge  of  God.     Encyc. 

5.  Opinion  ;  conception  ;  sentiments.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  often  denotes  a  belief,  founded  on  sufficient 
evidence  to  give  preponderation  to  the  mind,  but  in- 
sufficient to  induce  certainty ;  as,  in  our  apprehension, 
the  facts  prove  the  issue. 

To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  is  all  one,  in  respect  of  men, 
who  act  not  acconling  to  truth,  but  apprehension.    South. 

6.  The  faculty  by  which  new  ideas  are  conceived  ; 
as,  a  man  of  dull  apprehension. 

7.  Fear;  suspicion;  the  prospect  of  future  evil,  ac- 
companied with  uneasiness  of  mind. 

Claudius  was  iu  no  small  apprehension  for  his  own  life. 

Addison. 

AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.  Cluick  to  understand  ;  as,  an 
apprehensive  scholar.  Holder.     South. 

2.  Fearful ;  in  expectation  of  evil  j  as,  we  were 
apprehensive  of  fatal  consequences. 

[  This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.'] 

3.  Suspicious  ;  inclined  to  believe  ;  as,  I  am  appre- 
hensive he  does  not  understand  me. 

4.  Sensible  ;  feeling  ;  perceptive.     [Rarely  used.] 

Milton. 
AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In   an   apprehensive 

manner. 
AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS,   re.     The  quality  of  being 

apprehensive  ;  readiness  to  understand  ;  fearfulness. 
AP-PREN'TICE,  n.   [Fr.  apprcnti,  an  apprentice,  from 

apprendre,  to  learn  ;  L.  apprehendq.  See  Apprehend.] 

1.  One  who  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  a  me- 
chanic, or  other  person,  for  a  certain  time,  with  a 
view  to  'learn  his  art,  mystery,  or  occupation,  in 
which  his  master  is  bound  to  instruct  him.  Appren- 
tices are  "regularly  bound  by  indentures. 

Blackstone. 

2.  In  old  law  books,  a  barrister,  considered  a  learn- 
er of  law,  till  sixteen  years  standing,  when  he  might 
be  called  to  the  degree  of  scrjeant.  Blackstone. 

AP-PREN'TICE,  7J.  (.  To  bind  to,  or  put  under  the 
care  of,  a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  trade  or  business. 

AP-PREN'TICE-FEE,  re.  A  sum  given  to  the  master 
of  an  apprentice  as  a  premium  for  the  instruction  of 
the  latter.  Blaclistone. 

AP-PREN'TICE-HOOD,  re.  Apprenticeship.  [JVot 
used.  ]  Shale. 

AP-PREN'TICE-SHIP,  re.  The  term  for  which  an  ap- 
prentice is  bound  to  serve  his  master.  This  term,  in 
England,  is,  by  statute,  seven  years.  In  Paris,  the 
term  is  five  years,  in  the  greater  number  of  trades  ; 
after  which,  the  person,  before  he  is  qualified  to  ex- 
ercise the  trade  as  a  master,  must  serve  live  years  as 
a  journeyman  ;  during  which  term  he  is  called  the 
companion  of  his  master,  and  the  term  is  called  his 
companionship.  Encyc. 

The  statements  above  refer  to  a  former  state  of 
things.  Apprenticeship,  as  obligatory,  was  abolished 
in  France  at  the  revolution  ;  and  in  England,  Lon- 
don and  a  few  other  corporate  towns  excepted,  by 
the  act  of  54  Geo.  111.  c.  96,  (1814.) 

P .  Cyc.     Brande. 
2.  The  service,  state,  or  condition  of  an  apprentice; 
a  state  in  which  a  person  is  gaining  instruction  under 
a  master. 

AP-PREN'TIS-AGE,  re.    Apprenticeship.    [Mil.  in  use.] 

Bacon* 

AP-PRESS'ED,  (ap-prest',) 

AP-PREST', 


a.  [ad  and  pressed.] 
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In  botany,  pressed  close  ;  lying  near  the  stem,  tr 
applying  its  upper  surface  to  the  stem. 

Martyn.     Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-PRISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  appris,  participle  of  apprekdre, 
to  learn,  or  inform.     See  Apprehend.] 

To  inform  ;  to  give  notice,  verbal  or  written  ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  we  will  apprise  the  general  of  an 
intended  attack  ;  he  apprised  the  commander  of  what 
he  had  done.  Thomson.     Porteus. 

AP-PRIS'-ED,  (ap-prizd',)  pp.  Informed  ;  having  no- 
tice or  knowledge  communicated. 

AP-PRIS'ING,  ppr.  Informing ;  communicating  no- 
tice to. 

AP-PRIZE',  v.  t.  [This  word  is  usually  written  ap- 
praise, as  if  deduced  from  the  Italian  apprezzare. 
Theie  is  no  other  word  from  which  it  can  regularly 
be  formed  ;  the  French  apprecier  being  recognized  in 
appreciate.  But  apprize,  the  word  generally  used,  is 
regularly  formed,  with  ad,  from  price,  prize;  D.  prys; 
Ger.  preis ;  W.  pris ;  or  from  the  Fr.  priser,  to  prize  ; 
antl  this  is  the  more  desirable  orthography.] 

To  value  ;  to  set  a  value,  in  pursuance  of  author- 
ity. It  is  generally  used  for  the  act  of  valuing,  by 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  direction  of 
law,  or  by  agreement  of  parties  ;  as,  to  apprize  the 
goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased  person.  The  private 
act  of  valuing  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  prize. 

AP-PRiZ'£D,  pp.  Valued ;  having  the  worth  fixed 
by  authorized  persons. 

AP-PPaZE'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  setting  a  value  un- 
der some  authority  or  appointment ;  a  valuation. 

Statutes  of  Cbnn.     Blackstone. 
2.  The  rate  at  which  a  thing  is  valued  ;  the  value 
fixed,  or  valuation  ;  as,  he  purchased  the  article  at 
the  apprizement. 

AP-PRIZ'ER,  71.  A  person  appointed  to  rate,  or  set  a 
value  on  articles.  When  apprizers  act  under  the 
authority  of  law,  they  must  be  sworn. 

AP-PRiZ'ING,  ppr.  Rating ;  setting  a  value  under 
authority. 

AP-PRIZ'"lNG,  re.    The  act  of  valuing  under  authority. 

AP-PRoACH',  7;.  i.  [Fr.  approcher,  from proche,  near; 
It.  approcciare.  The  Latin  prorimus  contains  the 
root,  but  the  word,  in  the  positive  degree,  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin.  It  is  from  a  root  in  Class  Brg. 
signifying  to  drive,  move,  or  press  toward  ;  probably 
1-a.i 

1.  To  come  or  go  near,  in  place ;  to  draw  near ;  to 
advance  nearer. 

Wherefore  approached  ye  so  nigh  the  city  ?  — 2  Sam.  xi. 

2.  To  draw  near  in  time. 

And  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching.  —  Heb.  x. 

3.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  advance 
near  to  a  point  aimed  at,  in  science,  literature,  gov- 
ernment, morals,  &c.  ;  to  approximate ;  as,  he"  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  the  ablest  statesman. 

4.  To  draw  near  in  duty,  as  in  prayer  or  worship 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.  —  Isa.Ti. 

AP-PRoACH',  v.  L  To  come  near  to;  as,  Pope  up 
preaches  Virgil  in  smoothness  of  versification.  Thi.i 
use  of  the  word  is  elliptical,  to  being  omitted,  so  that 
the  verb  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  transitive.  The 
old  use  of  the  word",  as,  "  Approach  the  hand  to  the 
handle,"  is  not  legitimate. 
2.  To  have  access  carnally.    Lev.  xviii. 

AP-PRoACH',  re.  The  act  of  drawing  near ;  a  coming 
or  advancing  near ;  as,  he  was  apprised  of  the  en- 
emy's approach. 

2.  Access  ;  as,  the  approach  to  kings.  Bacon. 

3.  The  path  or  avenue  which  leads  from  the  public 
road  or  highway  to  a  house  or  dwelling.     Downing. 

4.  In  fortification,  approaches  are  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  besiegers,  to  protect  them  in  their  advances 
toward  a  fortress. 

AP-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  approached  ; 
accessible. 

AP-PRoACH'A-BLE-NESS,  re-  The  state  of  being  ap- 
proachable. 

AP-PRoACH'ER,  7i.  One  who  approaches  or  draws 
near. 

AP-PRoACH'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  nearer;  advancing 
toward. 

AP-PRoACH'ING,  it.  In  gardening,  the  act  of  in- 
grafting a  sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  another, 
without  cutting  it  from  the  parent  stock  ;  called  also 
inarching  and  grafting  by  approach.  Encyc. 

AP-PRoAClI'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  approached. 

AP-PRoACH'MENT,  re.  The  act  of  coming  near. 
[Little  usedA  iJrmr.il. 

AP'PRO-BATE,o.    [L.  approbattts.]    Approved.  ElyoU 

APTRO-BATE,  v.  t.     [L.  approbo,  to  approve.] 

To  express  approbation  of;  to  manifest  a  liking,  or 
degree  of  satisfaction.  "  The  cause  of  this  battle 
even-  man  did  allow  and  approbate."  Hall,  Hen.  VII. 
Richardson' 's  Dictionary.  [This  word,  though  obso- 
lete in  England,  is  occasionally  used  in  America.] 
Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice.  J.  Eliot. 

AP'PRO-BA-TED,  pp.     Approved;  cemmended. 

AP'PRO-Ba-TING,  ppr.     Expressing  approbation  of. 

AP-PRO-BA'TION,  re.t  [L.  approbatio.  See  Proof 
and  Prove.] 

1.  The  act  of  approving;  a  liking;  that  state  or 
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disposition  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  assent  to  the 
propriety  of  a  thing,  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  ;  as,  the  laws  of  God  require  our  appro- 
bation. 

2.  Attestation ;  support ;  that  is,  active  approbation, 
or  action,  in  favor  of  what  is  approved.  Shale. 

3.  The  commendation  of  a  book  "'censed  or  per- 
mitted to  be  published  by  authority,  as  v  as  formerly 
the  case  in  Endand. 

AFPRO-Ba-TIVE, a.  Approving;  implying  approba- 
tion. Milncr. 

AP'PKO-BA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  approbation  ;  ex- 
pressing approbation.  Ash.     Scott. 

AP-PROMPT',  v.  t.  for  Prompt.    [Not  used.]    Bacon. 

AP-PROOF',  ii.    Approval. 

2.  Certain  knowledge.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

AP-PROP'ER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  appropero.] 
To  hasten.     [Not  used.} 

AP-PRO-P[N'QUaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  uppropinquo.] 
To  draw  near.     [Not  used.] 

AP-PRO-PIN-CIUa'TION,  n.  A  drawing  nigh.  [Not 
used.]  Hall. 

AP-PRO-PINaUE',  v.  t.    To  approach.     [Not  used.] 

Hudibras. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  appropriate.]  That  may 
be  appropriated  ;  that  may  be  set  apart,  sequestered, 
or  assigned  exclusively  to  a  particular  use.    Brown. 

AP-PRo'PRI-aTE,  «.  t.  [Fr.  approprier,  of  L.  ad  and 
proprius,  private,  peculiar.     See  Proper.] 

1.  To  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to  a  particular  use,  in 
exclusion  of  all  other  uses ;  as,  a  spot  of  ground  is 
appropriated  for  a  garden. 

2.  To  take  to  one's  self  in  exclusion  of  others  ;  to 
claim  or  use  as  by  an  exclusive  right;  as,  let  no  man 
appropriate  the  use  of  a  common  benefit. 

3.  To  make  peculiar ;  as,  to  appropriate  names  to 
ideas.  Locke. 

4.  To  sever  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  annex 
it  to  a  spiritual  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  being 
the  patron  of  the  living.  Blackstone. 

5.  To  set  apart  or  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  a  par- 
ticular object ;  as,  Congress  has  appropriated  a  million 
of  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  navy.  [This  is  one 
of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  word  in  America.] 

AP-PRo'PRI-ATE,  a.  Belonging  peculiarly ;  pecu- 
liar ;  set  apart  for  a  particular  use  or  person  ;  as,  re- 
ligious worship  is  an  appropriate  duty  to  the  Creator. 
2.  Most  suitable,  fit,  or  proper;  as,  to  use  appropri- 
ate words  in  pleading. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Assigned  to  a  partic- 
ular use ;  claimed  or  used  exclusively  ;  annexed  to 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

AP-PRo'PRl-ATE-NESS,  n.  Peculiar  fitness;  the 
quality  of  being  appropriate,  or  peculiarly  suitable. 

AP-PRo'PRI-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  an  appropriate  or 
proper  manner. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-TING,ppr.  Assigning  to  a  particular 
person  or  use  ;  claiming  or  using  exclusively ;  sever- 
ing to_the  perpetual  use  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation. 

AP-PRo-PRl-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sequestering,  or 
assigning  to  a  particular  use  or  person,  in  exclusion 
of  all  others  ;  application  to  a  special  use  or  purpose ; 
as,  of  a  piece  of  ground,  for  a  park  ;  of  a  right,  to 
one's  self;  or  of  words,  to  ideas. 

2.  In  law,  the  severing  or  sequestering  of  a  benefice 
to  the  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation,  sole  or 
aggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  living.  For  this 
purpose  must  be  obtained  the  king's  license,  and  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  patron.  When  the 
appropriation  is  thus  made,  the  appropriator  and  his 
successors  become  perpetual  parsons  of  the  church, 
and  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  that  name. 

Engi  Law.     Blackstone. 

3.  The  setting  apart  by  vote  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  for  a  given  purpose,  and  also  the  money 
thus  set  apart ;  as,  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
increase  the  navy. 

AP-PRo'PRI-A-TIVE,  a.    That  appropriates. 

McCulloclt, 
AP-PRo'PR[-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  appropriates. 

2.  One  who  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  bene- 
fice. Blackstone. 
AP-PRo'PRI-E-TA-RY,  n.     A  lay  possessor  of  the 

profits  of  a  benefice.  Spelman. 

AP-PROV'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Approve.] 

That  mav  be  approved  ;  that  merits  approbation. 
AP-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ap- 

provable. 
AP-PRO  V'AL,  re. t  Approbation.     [See  Approve.] 

Temple. 
AP-PRO  VANCE,  n.     Approbation.     [See  Approve.] 

Tluimson. 
AP-PROVE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  approuver :  L.  opprobo,  of  ad 
and  probo,   to  prove  or  approve.      See  Approbate, 
Prove,  and  Proof.] 

1.  To  like  ;  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of;  as,  we  approve  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. This  word  may  include,  with  the  assent  of 
the  mind  to  the  propriety,  a  commendation  to  others. 

2.  To  prove  ;  to  show  to  be  true  ;  to  justify. 

Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy  ?     Approve 

First  thy  obedience.        i  Milton. 

[Titis  sense,  though  common  a  century  or  two  ago,  is 
now  rare.] 


3.  To  experience  ;  to  prove  by  trial.  [Not  used. 
See  Prove.]  Shak. 

4.  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of  approbation  ; 
to  commend  ;  as,  to  approve  one's  self  to  God  by 
righteousness. 

5.  To  like  and  sustain  as  right;  to  commend. 
Yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  — Ps.  xlix. 

This  word,  when  it  signifies  to  be  pleased,  is  often 
followed  by  of,  in  which  use  it  is  intransitive  ;  as,  I 
approve  of  the  measure.  But  the  tendency  of  modem 
usage  is  to  omit  of:  "  I  approve  the  measure." 

6.  To  improve.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  military  affairs,  to  sanction  officially  ;  as,  to 
apjirove  the  decision  of  a  court-martial. 

AP-PRO  V£D,  pp.  Liked;  commended;  shown  or 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  approbation  ;  having  the  ap- 
probation and  support  of. 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  to  God.  —  2  Tim.  ii. 

Approved  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  proved  j  as, "  an 
approved  wanton." 

Jesus,  a  man  approved  of  God.  — Acts  ii. 
This  word  here  seemsto  include  the  idea  of  Christ's 
real  office,  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  God's  love  and  ap- 
probation of  him  in  that  character.      Brown's  Diet. 
AP-PRGVE'MENT,?!.    Approbation  ;  liking.  Hayward. 

2.  In  law,  when  a  person  indicted  for  felony  or 
treason,  and  arraigned,  confesses  the  fact  before 
plea  pleaded,  and  appeals  or  accuses  his  accomplices 
of  the  same  crime,  to  obtain  his  pardon,  this  confes- 
sion and  accusation  are  called  approvement,  and  the 
person  an  approver.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  Improvement  of  common  lands,  by  inclosing 
and  converting  them  to  the  uses  of  husbandry. 

Blackstone. 
AP-PRO V'ER,  n.    One  who  approves.    Formerly,  one 
who  proves  or  makes  trial. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  confesses  a  crime  and  accuses 
another.  [See  Approvement.]  Formerly,  those 
who  had  the  letting  of  the  king's  demesne,  in  small 
manors,  were  called  approvers  of  the  king.  In  Stat. 
1  Edw.  III.  c.  8,  sheriffs  are  called  the  king's  ap- 
provers. 

In  old  law  writers,  a  bailiff  or  steward  of  a  manor 
is  called  an  approver.  Encyc. 

AP-PRO  V'ING,  ppr.      Liking;  commending;  giving 

or  expressing  approbation. 
AP-PROV'ING,  a.    Yielding  approbation ;  as,  an  ap- 
proving conscience. 
AP-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.     By  approbation. 
AP-PROX'I-MANT,  a.     Approaching.     [Not  used,] 

Dering. 
AP-PROX'I-MATE,  a.    [L.  ad  and  prozimus,  next. 
See  Approach.] 

Nearest  to  ;  next ,  near  to.  [  This  word  is  superseded 
by  Proximate.]. 

Approximate  quantities ;  in  mathematics,  those  which 
are  nearly,  but  not  absolutely,  equal.      '      Brande. 
AP-PROX'I-MATE,  v.  t.    To  carry  or  advance  near; 
to  cause  to  approach.  Aikin.     Shenstone. 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level  of  nature, 

Burke. 

AP-PROX'1-MaTE,  v.  i.    To  come  near ;  to  approach. 

Burke. 

AP-PROX'1-Ma-TED,  pp.    Carried  or  advanced  near. 

AP-PROX'1-Ma-TING,  ppr.  Advancing  near ;  caus- 
ing to  approach. 

AP-PROX-I-Ma'TION,  n.  Approach;  a  drawing, 
moving,  or  advancing  near.  Hale. 

2.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  continual  approach 
or  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  root  or  other  quan- 
tity, without  being  able  perhaps  ever  to  arrive  at  it. 

'  Encyc.     Johnson. 

3.  In  medicine,  communication  of  disease  by  con- 
tact. Coze. 

4.  A  mode  of  cure  by  transplanting  a  disease  into 
an  animal  or  vegetable  by  immediate  contact.     Coze. 

AP-PROX'I-MA-TIVE,  a.  Approaching ;  that  ap- 
proaches. Ed.  Encyc. 

AP-PULSE',  (ap-pu!s',)  n.  [L.  appulsus,  of  ad  and 
pcllo,  to  drive.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  against ;  as,  in  all  conso- 
nants there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.  Holder. 

2.  Arrival  ;  landing.  Bryant. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  to  a 
conjunction  with  the  sun  or  a  star. 

AP-PUL'SION,  n.  The  act  of  striking  against  by  a 
moving  body. 

AP-PULS'IVE,  a.  Striking  against ;  driving  toward  ; 
as,  the  appulsive  influence  of  the  planets. 

Med.  Rep. 

AP-PULS'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  appulsion. 

AP-PUR'TEN-ANCE.  n.  So  written  for  Apperte- 
nence.     [Fr.  appurtenance.     See  Appertain.] 

That  which  belongs  to  something  else  ;  an  adjunct ; 
an  appendage  ;  as,  small  buildings  are  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  mansion.  Appropriately,  such  buildings, 
rights,  and  improvements,  as  belong  to  land,  are 
called  the  appurtenances. 

AP-PUR'TEN-ANT,  a,  Belonging  to;  pertaining  to 
of  right ;  as,  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  or 
buildings.  Blackstone. 

In   lain,    common    appurtenant   is   that   which   is 


annexed  to  land,  and  can  be  claimed  only  by  pre- 
scription or  immemorial  usage,  on  a  legal  presump- 
tion of  a  special  grant.  Blaclcstone. 

A'P1U-€aTE,  v.  if   [L.  apricor.] 

To  bask  in  the  sun.     [Little  used.]  Ray 

A-PRIC'I-TY,  n.     Sunshine.     [Little  used.] 

A'PRI-COT,  n.  Old  orthography,  apricock.  [W. 
bricyllen ;  Arm.  brigesen ;  Fr.  a'bricot,  whence  the 
present  orthography.  Junius  and  Skinner  allege 
that  the  Italians  formerly  wrote  the  word  bcricoco, 
berricoccoli.  At  present  they  write  it  ulbicucca,  and 
the  Spaniards  albaricoque,  which  indicate  the  word 
to  be  formed  of  albus  and  coccus,  white  berry  ;  Sp. 
albar,  white.  But  apricot  seems  to  be  formed  from 
the  old  orthography-] 

The  fruit  of  the  Armeniaca  vulgaris,  (a  species 
arranged  by  Linmeus  in  the  genus  Prunus  ;)  allied 
to  the  plum,  and  of  an  oval  figure  and  delicious  taste. 

A'PRIL,  n.     [L.  aprilis  ;  Fr.  aoril;  Sp.  abril;  Ir.  abrailj 
Com.  ebril;  W.  ebrill,] 
The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

A'PRIL-FOOL,  n.  One  who  is  sportively  imposed 
upon  by  others  on  the  first  of  April. 

A  PRI-O'RI,  [L.]  Reasoning  a  priori  is  that  which 
deduces  consequences  from  definitions  formed,  or 
principles  assumed,  or  which  infers  effects  from 
causes  previously  known.  This  is  the  reverse  of  a 
posteriori.  Hedge. 

a'PRON,  (a'purn,)  n.  [Ir.  aprun ;  a,  or  ag,  and  Celtic 
Iron,  the  breast.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  piece  of  leather  worn  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  clean,  or  defend 
them  from  injury. 

2.  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a  goose. 

Johnson. 

3.  In  gunnery,  a  flat  piece  of  lead  that  covers  the 
vent  of  a  cannon. 

4.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  carved  timber,  just  above  the 
foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  platform,  or  flooring  of  plank,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  dock,  against  which  the  dock-gates  are  shut. 

Encyc. 

6.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  thing  to  be  spread  be- 
fore a  person  riding  in  a  gig,  chaise,  or  sulky,  to  de 
fend  him  from  rain,  snow,  or  dust. 

A'PRON-£D,  a.     Wearing  an  apron.  Pope. 

a'PRON-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  wears  an  apron;  a 
laboring  man  ;  a  mechanic. 

AP'RO-POS,  (ap'ro-po,)  adv.  [Fr.  d  and  propos,  pur- 
pose.] 

1.'  Opportunely ;  seasonably.  Warburton. 

2.  By  the  way ;  to  the  purpose  ;  a  word  used  to 
introduce  an  incidental  observation,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  narra- 
tion. 

AP'SIS,  7i. ;  pi.  Ap'si-des.  [Gr.  du/ic,  connection,  from 
a7rro),  to  connect.]* 
*1.  In  ancient  astronomy,  the  apsides  were  the  two 
points,  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  of  a  planet,  at  the 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  earth  ;  the  most 
distant  called  the  higher  or  greater  ;  the  least  distant, 
the  lower  or  lesser  apsis ;  and  corresponding  to  the 
apogee  and  perigee.  In  modern  astronomy,  the  apsides 
are  those  points,  in  the  orbit  of  a  primary  planet,  at 
the  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun  ;  corre 
sponding  to  the  aphelion  and  the  perihelion  ;  also, 
those  points,  in  the  orbit  of  a  secondary  planet,  at 
the  greatest  and  least  distance  from  its  primary  ;  cor- 
responding, in  relation  to  the  moon,  to  the  apogee 
and  perigee,  and  in  relation  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
to  the  apojove  and  perijove.  The  line  connecting 
these  is  called  the  line  of  the  apsides. 

Encyc.  Meth.    Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  Apsis,  or  absis,  is  the  arched  roof  of  a  house, 
room,  or  oven  ;  also  the  ring  or  compass  of  a  wheel. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  an  inner  part  of  a  church, 
being  a  domed  semicircular  or  polygonal  termina- 
tion of  the  choir  or  aisles,  where  the  altar  was  placed, 
and  where  the  clergy  sat.  Also,  the  bishop's  seat  or 
throne,  in  ancient  churches;  called  also  czedra  and 
tribune.  This  same  name  was  given  to  a  reliquary 
or  case  in  which  the  relics  of  saints  were  kept. 

Encyc. 
APT,  a.     [L.  aptus,  from  apto,  to  fit ;  Gr.  uirru),  to   tie  ; 
Sax.  hasp.] 

1.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  as,  he  used  very  apt  metaphors. 

2.  Having  a  tendency;  liable;  used  of  things;  as, 
wheat  on  moist  laud  is  apt  to  blast  or  be  winter- 
killed. 

3.  Inclined  ;  disposed  customarily  ;  used  of  persons; 
as,  men  are  too  apt  to  slander  others. 

4.  Ready  ;  quick  ;  used  of  the  mental  powers;  as,  a 
pupil  apt  to  learn  ;  an  apt  wit. 

5.  Oualified;  fit. 


All  the  men  of  i 


-2  Kings  xxlv. 


APT,  v.  t.     To  fit ;  to  suit  or  adapt,     f  Obs.] 
APT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  adapted.     [Not  used,] 

Sherwood. 
AP'TSTE,  v.  t.     To  make  fit.     [Not  used.]     Bailey. 
AP'TER-A,  77.  pi.     [Gr.  .i  priv.  and  irrepov,  a  wing.] 
A    term   applied   to  insects  without  wings.    Tne 
Aptera,  constituting  the  seventh  order  of  insects  in 
Linnteus's  system,  comprehend  many  genera.     But 
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later  zoologists  have  made  a  very  different  distribu- 
tion of  these  animals. 
AP'TER-AL,  a.     [Supra.]     Destitute  of  wings. 

In  architecture,  without  lateral  columns;  applied 
to  buildings  which  have  no  series  of  columns  along 
their  sides,  but  are  either  prostyle  or  amphiprostyle, 
and  opposed  to  peripteral.  P.  Cyc. 

AP'TER-OUS,  a.  In  zoology,  destitute  of  wings; 
applied  to  insects  of  the  order  Aptera. 

2.  In  botany,  destitute  of  membranous  expansions, 
as  a  stem  or  petiole  ;  opposed  to  abate.         Brandt. 
AI"TER-YX,  n.*  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  mpv{,  a  wing.] 
A  bird  of  New  Zealand,  with  only  short  rudiments 
of  wings,  armed  with  a  claw,  and  without  a  tail. 

Partington. 
APT'I-TUDE,  n.     [of  aptus,  apt.] 

1.  A  natural  or  acquired  disposition  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  tendency  to  a  particular  action  or  effect; 
as,  oil  has  an  aptitude  to  burn ;  men  acquire  an  apti- 
tude to  particular  vices. 

2.  Fitness  ;  suitableness. 

3.  Aptness  ;  readiness  in  learning;  docility. 
Al'T  l-mj'MN-AL,  a.     Containing  aptitude. 
APT-I-Tu'DIN-AL-LY,  ado.     In  an  aptitudinal  man- 
ner. 

Al'T'LY,  adv.  In  an  apt  or  suitable  manner;  with 
just  correspondence  of  parts ;  fitly  ;  properly  ;  justly  ; 
pertinently;  readily. 

APT'NESS,  n.  Fitness  ;  suitableness  ;  as,  the  aptness 
of  tilings  to  their  end. 

2.  Disposition  of  the  mind  ;  propensity ;  as,  the 
aptness  of  men  to  follow  example. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  readiness  in  learn- 
ing; docility;  as,  an  aptness  to  learn  is  more  ob- 
servable in  some  children  than  in  others. 

4.  Tendency,  in  things;  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to 
AP'TOTE,  re.     [Gr.  u  priv.  and  tttmo-ic,  case.]     [rust. 

In   grammar,  a  noun  which  'has  no  variation  of 
termination,  or  distinction  of  cases;  an  indeclinable 
noun. 
AP'Y-REX-Y,  n.     [Gr.  n  priv.  and  nvpcaoco,  to  be  fe- 
verish, from  ttv/i,  fire.] 

Tlie  absence  or  intermission  of  fever. 
A-Py  ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  a'rnp  ij,  o  priv.  and  nvp,  fire.] 

Incombustible,  or  that  sustains  a  strong  heat  with- 
out alteration  of  form  or  properties. 

Apyrous  bodies  differ  from  those  simply  refractory. 
Refractory  bodies  can  not  be  fused  by  heat,  but  may 
be  altered.  Encyc. 

A'Q'I  A,  n.  [L.  aqua ;  Sp.  agua  ,•  Port,  agoa  :  It.  ucqua, 
water  ;  Arm.  eagui,  to  water,  or  steep;  Goth,  ahwa, 
water;  which  in  Saxon  is  reduced  to  ca;  G.  and  D. 
ci,  in  eiland;  Fr.  eau;  W.  gwy  or  aw;  Ir.  oig  or  oiche; 
Amh.  oge.] 

A  Latin  word,  signifying  water;  much  used  in 
pharmacy,  and  the  old  chemistry,  in  various  signifi- 
cations, determined  by  the  word  or  words  annexed. 

Aqua  fortis,  in  the"  old  chemistry,  is  now  called 
nitric  acid. 

Aqua  marina,  or  aqua  marine  ;  a  name  which  jewel- 
ers give  to  the  beryl,  on  account  of  its  color. 

Aqua  rcgia,  in  the  old  chemistry,  is  now  called 
nitro-uiuriatic  acid. 

Aqua  vita;  ;  brandy,  or  spirit  of  wine. 
A-QU.VRI-AN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians,  in  the 
primitive  church,  who  consecrated  water  in  the  eu- 
cliarist  instead  of  wine  ;  either  under  a  pretense  of 
abstinence,  or  because  they  thought  it  was  unlawful 
to  drink  wine.  Encyc. 

A-CAUa'RI-CJM,  re.    [L.]   An  artificial  pond  in  gardens 

fir  rearing  aquatic  plants.  Braudc. 

A-Q.Ua'RI-US,  n.  [L.]  The  Water-bearer  ;  a  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  21st  of 
January  ;  so  called  from  the  rains  which  prevail,  at 
that  season,  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Also,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  zodiac,  containing,  according  to  Flam- 
stead,  108  stars,  and,  according  to  the  P.  Cyc,  152. 
The  sign  and  the  constellation  originally  coincided  ; 
but  from  its  recession,  in  consequence  of  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  tne  sign  now  begins  in  the 
constellation  of  Capricorn. 
A-CiUAT'IC,  a.     [L.  uquaticus.     See  Aqua.] 

Pertaining  to  water:  applied  to  animals  which  live 

in  water,  as  fishes;  or  to  such  as  frequent   it;  as, 

aquatic  fowls.     Applied  to  plants,  it  denotes  such  as 

grow  in  water.    Aquatical  is  rarely  used. 

A  CllTAT'ie,   n.     A  plant  which  grows  in  water,  as 

the  flag. 
A'.i'UA-TlLE,  a.     That  inhabits  the  water.     [Rarely 

used.]  Brown. 

A  Ui;  A-TINT'A,  a.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  It.  tinta,  dye. 
See  Tincture.] 

A  method  of  engraving  by  aqua  furtis,  by  which  an 
effect  is  produced,  resembling  a  drawing  in  water 
colors  or  Indian  ink.  This  peculiar  effect  is  produced 
by  covering  the  plate,  after  the  outlines  of  the  design 
have  been  etched,  with  a  granulated  gruund,  which 
permits  the  acid  to  act  only  in  the  interstices  of  its 
grain,  now  formed  by  pouring  over  the  plate,  in  an 
inclined  position,  a  solution  of  resin  in  alcohol.  Ori- 
ginally, the  ground  was  formed  by  sifting  over  the 
plate  a  fine  powder  of  resin,  or  of  resin  and  asphal- 
tum„and  then  heating  the  plate  ;  but  this  method  is 
now  obsolete.  P.  Cyc. 
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AC'UE  DUCT,  (ak'wo-dukt,)  n.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and 
ductus,  a  pipe  or  canal,  from  duco,  to  lead.  See  Duke.] 
A  conductor  or  conduit  of  water,  by  means  of 
pipes,  or  a  canal  or  tunnel,  or  other  channel,  sup- 
ported by  some  structure.  More  particularly  applied 
to  the  ancient  structures,  raised  on  one  or  more  series 
of  arches,  and  sustaining  one  or  more  channels,  con- 
ducted on  a  slightly  descending  plane.  These  have 
been  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  modern 
times,  by  pipes  following  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  and  conveying  the  water  on  the  principle 
of  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  structure,  similar  to  the  ancient  aqueducts,  for 
conveying  a  canal  over  a  riveror  hollow  ;  more  prop- 
erly called  an  aqueduct-bridge. 

A'aUE-OUS,  a.  Watery  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
water,  or  abounding  with  it. 

2.  Made  by  means  of  water ;  as,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion. 

Aqueous  humor  ;  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  humors  of 
the  eye  ;  a  transparent,  limpid  fluid,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea, 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  the  iris.  Wistar. 

A'QUE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  watery; 
waterishness  ;  wateriness. 

A'atFI-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  water. 

AGi'UI-LA,  n.  [L.,  whence  aquilinus  ;  from  the  Orient- 
al bpy  to  be  crooked.  This  bird  is  probably  named 
from  its  curving  beak.] 

In  ornithology,  the  eagle.  Also,  a  northern  constel- 
lation, containing,  according  to  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue, 71  stars.  Encyc. 

AQ'UI-LINE,  (-lin  or  line,)  a.  [L.  aquilinus.  See 
Aquila.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  eagle. 

2.  Curving ;  hooked  ;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of 
an  eagle  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  nose. 

AU'UI-LON,  re.     [L.  aquilo.] 

The  north  wind.  Slialc. 

AC1-UI-Ta'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aquitania,  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  Gaul,  which,  according  to 
Cesar,  lay  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  ocean.  In  modern  days,  it  has  been  called  Gas- 
cony.  The  inhabitants,  in  Cesar's  time,  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  from  that  of  the  proper  Celts,  between 
the  Garonne  and  Seine.  This  dialect  bore  an  affin- 
ity to  the  Basque,  in  Biscay,  to  which  they  were 
contiguous  ;  and  some  remains  of  it  still  exist  in  the 
Gascon.  Aquitania  is  the  country  of  the  Aqui;  from 
the  name  of  the  people,  with  tan,  a  Celtic  word,  sig- 
nifying region  or  country.  The  Romans,  either  from 
their  general  usage,  or  from  not  understanding  the 
Celtic  tan,  annexed  another  termination  signifying 
country,  ia,  tile  Ir.  ai  or  aoi,  Heb.  "W  ai,  a  settlement 
or  habitation;  Gr.  mu,  land,  country;  Hindu,  eya, 
the  same.  Cesar,  Coin.  lib.  i.  1.     D'Amnlle. 

A.  R.  stand  for  anno  rctrni,  the  year  of  the  reign  :  as, 
A.  R.  G.  R.  20,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George. 

AR'AB,  7i.  [Literally,  a  wanderer  or  dweller  in  a  des- 
ert.]    A  native  of  Arabia. 

AR'A-BESK,  n.  The  corrupt  modern  Arabic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pure  old  Arabic  of  the  Koran. 
[J¥ot  in  use.]  Outline. 

AR'A-BES&LE,  (ar'a-besk)  71.  An  ornament  execu- 
ted in  the  Arabesque  style. 

AR'A-BESCIUE,  a.  [See  Arabian.]  In  the  manner 
of  the  Arabians  ;  applied  to  paintings  or  ornaments 
consisting  of  imaginary  foliage,  stalks,  plants,  &c, 
in  which  there  are  no  figures  of  men  or  animals. 

A-Ra'BItAN, a.     Pertaining  to  Arabia.  [Encyc. 

A-Ra'BI-AN,  ii.     A  native  of  Arabia;  an  Arab. 

AR'A-lUC,  a.  Belonging  to  Arabia,  or  the  language 
of  its  inhabitanfs. 

AR'A-BIG,  n.     The  language  of  the  Arabians. 

A-RAB'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  Arabian  manner. 

AR'A-BISM,  re.  An  Arabic  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  lan- 
guage. Encyc.     Stuart. 

AR'A-BIST,  n.  One  wall  versed  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage or  literature.  Encyc. 

AR'A-BLK,  a.    [L.  am  :  Gr.  apooj,  to  plow  ;  Ir.  arain.] 
Fit  for  plowing  or  tillage  ;  hence  often  applied  to 
land  which  lias  been  plowed  or  tilled. 

AR'A-BY,  n.     Arabia.  .Milton. 

A-RACH'NI-DAN,  n.     >      [Gr.  aoa\vn,  a  spider,  and 

A-RACII'NI-DA,  n.  pL  \  eiios,  form.] 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  of  articulate  animals, 
with  legs,  but  without  wings,  including  the  spi- 
ders, mites,  and  scorpions ;  arranged  by  Linmeus 
in  tlie  class  Insecta,  order  Aptera,  but  differing  from 
true  insects  by  the  absence  of  antenna:,  and  by  not 
undergoing  metamorphosis. 

A-RAeil'NOIl),  a.  [Gr.  apax"V,  a  spider,  and  £irV, 
form  ;  Heb.  T"iN,  to  weave,  that  is,  to  stretch,  to 
draw  out  ;   Eng.  reach.] 

In  anatomy,  the  arachnoid  tunic  or  membrane  (tu- 
nica arachnoidal  is  a  very  thin  and  delicate  semi- 
transparent  membrane,  which  is  spread  over  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord  between  the  dura  mater 
and  pia  mater.  The  term  was  formerly  applied,  al- 
so, to  the  hyloid  membrane,  or  membrane  ol  the  vit- 
reous humor  of  the  eye,  and  to  tlie  capsule  or  proper 
coat  of  the  crystalline. 

The  term  araaeous  tunic  or  membrane  (tunica  ara- 
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nea)  was  formerly  used  as  synonymous  with  arach- 
noid. Cyc.      Wistar.      Parr. 

A-RA€H'NOID,  n.  A  species  of  madrepore,  found 
fossil.  Cct. 

A-RAGH-NOL'O-GIST,  re.  One  versed  in  afach- 
nology. 

A-RACH-NOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  apa\vy  and  a0)  ■•{.] 
The  science  or  history  of  spiders  and  other  Arach- 
nida. 

AR-A-€Ho'SIAN,  a.  Designating  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  divide  Persia  from  India. 

As.  Researches. 

AR-AIGN'EE,   (ar-ran'ya,)  )     n.     [Fr.,  a  suider.] 

AR-RaIGN',  (ar-rain,)  )  In  fortification,  the 
branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

A-RaTSE'   v.  t.     To  raise.     [Mt  used.]  Shu'k. 

AR-A-Ma'IC,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  language  of 
the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  their  literature,  Ate. 

AR-A-Me'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Syrians  and  Chal- 
deans, who  were  descended  from  Aram,  son  of  Shem, 
or  to  their  language. 

AR-A-Me'AN'-ISM,  re.  An  idiom  of  the  Ararnean  lan- 
guage. _ 

A-RA-NE'I-DAN,  n.     (      Terms  applied  to  a  tribe  of 

A-RA-Nli'I-D/E,  n.  pL  \  Arachnida,  including  the 

proper  spiders.  Brande. 

A-RA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  aranea,  a  spider,  or  cobweb.] 

1.  Resembling  a  cobweb. 

2.  Thin  and  delicate,  like  a  cobweb  ;  as,  the  ara- 
neous  membrane  of  the  eye.     [See  Arachnoid.] 

JDerhatn. 

A-RA'T!ON,  71.     A  plowing.  Cowley. 

A-RA'TOR,  71.     [LJ     A  plowman. 

AR'A-TO-RY,  a.     That  contributes  to  tillage. 

AR-AU-€a'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  tribe  of  aborigi- 
nals, called  Araucanians,  inhabiting  Arauco  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  in  Chili.  Molina. 

AR'BAL-IST,  71.  [from  L.  areas,  a  bow,  and  balista, 
an  engine  to  throw  stones  ;  Gr.  jJa/\\oj,  to  throw.] 

A  cross-bow.  This  consists  of  a  steel  bow  set  in 
a  shaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string  and  a  trig- 
ger ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron.  It  serves  to 
throw  bullets,  darts,  arrows,  &.c.  Encyc 

AR'BAL-IST-ER,  71.     A  cross-bowman.  Speed. 

All'BI-TER,  71.  [L.]  A  person  appointed,  or  chosen 
by  parties  in  controversy,  to  decide  their  differences. 
This  is  its  sense  in  the  civil  law.  In  modern  usage, 
arbitrator  is  the  technical  word. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  new  most  common,  a  person 
who  has  the  power  of  judging  and  determining,  with- 
out control  ;  one  whose  power  of  deciding  and  gov- 
erning is  not  limited. 

3.  One  that  commands  the  destiny,  or  holds  the 
empire  of  a  nation  or  state.  Mitford. 

AR'Bl-TRA-BLE,  a.  Arbitrary ;  depending  on  tK 
will.  Spelmuiu 

2.  Determinable.  Hall 

AR-BIT'RA-MENT,  re.  Will ;  determination  ;  decia 
ion.  Milton. 

2.  The  award  of  arbitrators.  Cowel. 

In  this  sense,  award  is  more  generally  used. 
AR'BI-TRA-RI-LY,  ode.     By  will  only  ;  despotically  ; 

absolutely. 
AR'BI-TRA-RI-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  arbi- 
trary ;  despoticalness ;  tyranny.  Temple. 
AR-BI-TRA'Rl-OUS,   o.     Arbitrary ;    despotic.     [A'ot 

used.]  Jfnrris.     More. 

AR-BI-TRA'RI-OUS-LY,iirti).  Arbitrarily.  \Mt  used.] 

Glanville. 
AR'BI-TRA-RY,  a.     [L.  arbitrarius.] 

1.  Depending  on  will  or  discretion  ;  not  governed 
by  any  fixed  rules  ;  as,  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  an  ar- 
bitrary punishment. 

Arbitrary  power 
abused  to  lie* 

2.  Despotic;  absolute  in  power;  having  no  exter- 
nal control ;  as,  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  government. 

aR'BI-TR.VI'E,  0.  i.     [L.  arbitror.] 

1.  To  hear  and  decide,  as  arbitrators  ;  as,  to  choose 
men  to  arbitrate  between  us. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  to  decide,  or  determine. 

South. 

AR'BI-TRATE,  t;.  t.  To  decide;  to  determine;  to 
judge  of.  Miitvn.     Shah. 

AR-BI-TR.VTION,  71.  The  hearing  and  determination 
of  a  cause  between  parties  in  controversy,  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties.  This  may  be 
done  by  one  person  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  choose  two  or 
three;  or  for  each  party  to  choose  one,  and  these  to 
name  a  third,  who  is  called  the  umpire.  Their  deter- 
mination is  called  an  award. 

AR'iSl-TRA-TOlv  n.  t  A  term  applied  ton  person  or 
persons  chosen  by  parties  who  have  a  controversy,  to 
determine  their  differences. 

The  act  of  the  parties  111  giving  power  to  the  arbi- 
trators is  called  the  submission,  and  this  may  be  orr- 
bal  or  written.  The  prison  chosen  as  umpire,  by  two 
arbitrators,  whi  n  the  parties  do  not  agree,  is  also 
called  an  arbitrator. 

2.  An  arbiter,  governor,  or  president.        Milton. 

3.  In  a  more  extensive  sense,  an  arbiter;  one  who 
has  the  power  of  deciding  or  proscribing  without  con- 
trol. Ada.tson.     Sliak. 
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XR-BI-TRa'TRIX,  n.  A  female  who  arbitrates  or 
judges.  Sherwood. 

AR'BI-TRESS,  n.    A  female  arbiter  or  witness. 

Cowper.     Milton. 

AR'BOR,  n.  [The  French  express  the  sense  by  bcr- 
ccnu,  a  cradle,  an  arbor,  or  bower ;  Sp.  einparrado, 
from  parra,  a  vine  raised  on  stakes,  and  nailed  to  a 
wall.  Q_u.  Chaucer's  herber,  hcrbcrwe,  a  lodge,  coin- 
ciding with  harbor,  which  see.] 

1.  A  frame  of  lattice-work,  covered  with  vines, 
branches  of  trees,  or  other  plants,  for  shade  ;  a 
bower. 

2.  [L.]  In  botany,  a  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a 
shrub.  Arborcs  (trees)  formed  the  fourth  division  of 
the  seventh  family  in  the  Philosophia  Botanica  of  Lin- 
nffius. 

3.  In  mechanics,  the  principal  spindle  or  axis  which 
communicates  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery. 

Nicholson. 
This,  in  America,  is  called  the  shaft. 
AR'BOR    DI-Ji'NJE,    [L.,   the    tree    of   Diana,   or 
silver.] 

A   precipitation  of  silver  in  a  beautiful   arbores- 
cent form  ;   made  by  putting  mercury  into  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silyer.  Turner. 
AR'BOR  SA-TUR'Jfl,  [L.,  tree  of  Saturn,  or  lead.] 
A  similar  arborescent  precipitation  of  lead,  best 
made  by  suspending  a  piece  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.                                                 Turner. 
AR'BO-RA-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  tree. 
aR'BOR-£D,  a.     Furnished  with  an  arbor.      Pollok. 
aR'BO-Ra-TOR,  n.    One  who  plants  or  who  prunes 

trees.  Evelyn. 

AR-BO'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  arbor  ens,  from  arbor.} 

Belonging  to  a  tree  ;  resembling  a  tree  ;  constitut- 
ing a  tree  ;  growing  on  trees  ;  as,  moss  is  arboreous. 
AR-BO-RES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  arboresco,  to  grow  to  a 
tree.] 

The  figure  of  a  tree ;  the  resemblance  of  a  tree  in 
minerals,  or  crystallizations,  or  groups  of  crystals  in 
that  form. 
AR-BO-RES'CENT,  a.     Resembling  a  tree  ;   having 
the  figure  of  a  tree  ;  dendritical.  Fmcijc 

2.- From  herbaceous  becoming  woody.     Martyn. 
AR-BO-RES'CENT  STAR'-FISH,   n.      A  species  of 
Asterias,   called,   also,  Caput  Medusa.     [See  Star- 
Fish.] 
AR'BO-RET,  n.     [It.  arboreto,  from  L.  arbor,  a  tree.] 
A  small  tree  or  shrub  ;  a  place  planted  or  over- 
grown with  trees.  Milton. 
AR-BO-ItE'TUM,  n.    A  place  in  a  park,  nursery,  Sec, 
in  which  a  collection  of  trees,  consisting  of  one  of 
each  kind,  is  cultivated.                                  Brando. 
AR-BOR-l-CUL'TyRE,  n.     [L.  arbor  and  cultura.] 
The  art  of  cultivating  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  for 
timber  or  ornamental  purposes. 
AR-BOR'1-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  tree. 
AR'BOR-IST,   n.    One  who  makes  trees  his  study,  or 

who  is  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  trees.     Howell. 
AR-BOR-1-Za'TION,  n.    The  appearance  or  figure  of 
a  tree  or  plant  in  minerals  or  fossils.     [See  Herbo- 

RIZATION.] 

AR'BOR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
or  plant  in  minerals. 

AR'BOR-VINE,  n.    A  species  of  bind-weed. 

AR'BUS-CLE,   (Ur'hus-sl,)   n.     [L.  arbusculas,  a  little 
tree.] 
A  dwarf  tree,  in  size  between  a  shrub  and  a  tree. 

Bradley. 

XR-BUS'eiJ-LAR,  a.  Resembling  a  shrub ;  having 
the  figure  of  small  trees.  Da  Costa. 

AR-BUST'IVE,  a.     [from  arbustum.] 

Containing  copses  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  covered  with 
shrubs.  Bartram. 

AR-BUST'UM,  n.     [L.     See  Arbor.] 

A  copse  of  shrubs  or  trees  ;  an  orchard. 

AR'BUTE,  n.     [L.  arbutus  ] 
The  strawberry-tree. 

AR-BO'TE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  the 
strawberry-tree.  Encyc.     Evelyn. 

ARC,  ?i.*  [L.  areas,  a  bow,  vault,  or  arch ;  arcuo,  to 
bend;  Gr.  apxn>  beginning,  origin;  ap\.co,  to  begin, 
to  be  the  author  or  chief;  Fr.  arc,  arche  ;  Sp.  arco,  a 
bow  and  arch  ;  Port.  id. ;  If.  id.  ;  Arm.  goarec.  The 
Greek  word  has  a  different  application,  but  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  root  as  areas,  from  the  sense  of 
springing  or  stretching,  shooting  up,  rising,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  a  vault,  or  bow,  as  well  as"  of  chief 

or  head.    Heb.  J-in,  to  weave ;  Syr.  «.s\J  |  to  desire, 
6r  long  for ;  Ar.  ~      \   aricha,  ariga,  to  e"mit  odor, 

to  diffuse  fragrance  ;  and  Heb.  J-\y,  to  desire,  or  long 

for,  to  ascend  ;  Eth.  U4  I  to  ascend,  to  mount ;  Ar. 
id.  The  radical  sense  of  all  these  roots  is,  to  stretch, 
strain,  reach  ;  Gr.  opeyoj;  h.  fragro  :  and  the  sense 
ot  arch  is  from  stretching  upward,  ascending.  From 
arc  or  arch  conies  the  sense  of  bending,  deviating, 
and  cunning.] 
*In  geometry,  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
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circle,  or  other  curve,  lying  from  one  point  to  anoth- 
er ;  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Encyc. 
AR-GADE',  ii.*  [Fr.,  from  arms;  Sp.  arcada.] 

*A  long,  continued  arch,  or  series  of  arches,  eleva- 
ted on  piers  or  columns  ;  a  walk  arched  above. 

2.  A  long,  arched  building  or  gallery,  lined  on  each 
side_with  shops.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-€a'DI-AN,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  Arcadia,  a  nioun- 
AR-Ga'DIC,       j      tainous  district  in  the  heart  of  the 

Peloponnesus.  Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

AR-Ca'DI-AN,  n.    A  native  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece. 
AR-CA'DICS,  n.  pi.    The  title  of  a  book  in  Pausanias, 

which  treats  of  Arcadia.  Trans,  b.  8. 

AR-CANE',  a.     [L.  arcanus.] 

Hidden  ;  secret.     [Not  much  used.] 

Trans,  of  Pausanias. 
AR-GA'NUM,  n. ;  pi.  Arcana.     [L.,  perhaps  from  ar- 
ceo,  to  keep  in.] 

A  secret ;  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  arcana,  se- 
cret things,  mysteries. 

In  medicine,  a  secret  remedy.  In  tlie  old  chemistry, 
the  secret  virtue  of  any  thing.  Parr. 

ARG-BOU'TANT,  (-boo'tang,)  n.  [Fr.  are  and  bout. 
See  About,  Abutment.] 
In  building,  a  flying  buttress,  which  see.  Owilt. 
ARCH,  n.  [See  Arc]  A  segment  or  part  of  a  circle. 
A  concave  or  hollow  structure  of  stone  or  brick,  sup- 
ported by  its  own  curve.  It  may  be  constructed  of 
wood,  and  supported  by  the  mechanism  of  the  work. 
This  species  of  structure  is  much  used  in  bridges. 
A  vault  is  properly  a  broad  arch.  Encyc. 

2.  The  space  between  two  piers  of  a  bridge,  when 
arched  ;  or  any  place  covered  with  an  arch. 

3.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

4.  The  vault  of  heaven,  or  the  sky.  Shah. 

Triumpluil  arches,  are  magnificent  structures  erect- 
ed to  adorn  a  triumph,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  event. 

ARCH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  an  arch  ;  to  form  with  a 
curve  ;  as,  to  arch  a  gate. 

ARCH,  v.  i.  To  make  an  arch  or  arches  ;  as,  to  arch 
beneath  the  sand.  Pope. 

ARCH,  a.  [It.  arcurc,  to  bend,  to  arch,  to  cheat  or  de- 
ceive, from  arco  ;  L.  areas,  a  bow  ;  G.  arg,  cunning, 
arch,  bad  ;  D.  arg,  crafty,  roguish  ,■  Sw.  arg ;  Dan. 
arrig.  The  Teut.  arg  appears  to  be  allied  to  arch, 
and  to  be  the  Eng.  rogue.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  Arm.  goarec,  [see  Arc,]  indicate  that  the  radical 
letters  in  arc,  arch,  upx*l>  are  Rg*  The  radical  sense 
of  bend  is  to  strain.] 

Cunning  ;  sly  ;  shrewd  ;  waggish  ;  mischievous 
for  sport  ;  mirthful ;  as  we  say  in  popular  language, 
roguish  ;  as,  an  arch  lad. 

ARCH,  a.  Used  also  in  composition.  [Gr.  apX"S, 
chief;  Ir.  arg,  noble,  famous.] 

Chief ;  of  the  first  class ;  principal ;  as,  an  arch 
deed.  Shak. 

Shakspeare  uses  this  word  as  a  noun  ;  "  my  worthy 
arch  and  patron  ; "  but  the  use  is  not  authorized. 

ARCH-A-BOM-IN-A'TION,  n.     Chief  abomination. 

Everett. 

AR-€H./E-OL'0-GY,  n.  A  discourse  on  antiquity  ;  learn- 
ing pertaining  to  antiquity  ;  the  science  of  antiquities. 

AR-CH^E-O-LOO'IG-AL,  a.    Relating  to  archeology. 

AR-CKjE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ad.  In  an  archaeological 
manner. 

AR-CHyE-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  antiquity,  or 
ancient  learning. 

AR-GHA'IG,  a.     [Gr.  anxatKoc.]     Ancient ;  obsolete. 

AR-€HAI-OL'0-GY.     [See  Archleologv.] 

ARCH'A-ISM,  n.    [Gr.  axpaioc,  ancient,  from  apxi, 
beginning.] 
An  anciewt  or  obsolete  word  or  expression.    Watts. 

ARGH-AN'GEL,  n.  An  angel  of  the  highest  order  ; 
an  angel  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  Encyc. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Laniium.  Withering. 

AKeil-AN-GEL'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  archangels. 

ARCII-A-POS'TATE,  n.    A  chief  apostate. 

ARCH-A-POS'TLE,  n.     The  chief  apostle.     Trapp. 

ARCH-ARGH'I-TEeT,  n.    The  supreme  architect. 

Sylvester. 

ARCH-BeA'CON,  n.  The  chief  beacon,  place  of 
prospect,  or  signal. 

ARCH-BISH'OP,  b.  A  chief  bishop  ;  a  church  digni- 
tary of  the  first  class  ;  a  metropolitan  bishop  who 
superintends  the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in 
his  province,  and  also  exercises  episcopal  authority 
in  his  own  diocese.  Clarendon. 

ARGH-BISH'OP-Rie,  n.  [archbishop   and   ric  or  rick, 
territory  or  jurisdiction.] 
The  jurisdiction  or  place  of  an  archbishop ;  the 

province  over  which  an  archbishop  exercises  authority. 

Clarendon. 

ARCH-BOTCH'ER,  n.  The  chief  botcher,  or  mender, 
ironically.  Corbet. 

ARCH-BUILD'ER,  (-bild-er,)  n.    Chief  builder. 

Harmar. 

ARCH-BUT'LER,  n.  The  chief  butler;  an  officer  of 
the  German  empire,  who  presented  the  cup  to  the 
emperor  on  solemn  occasions  ;  also  called  arch-cup- 
bearer, or  arch-shinker  (G.  eri-schenlce.)  This  office 
belonged   to  the   king  of   Bohemia.      Encyc.    The 
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German  empire  was  dissolved  in  1806 ;  and  the  states 
that  composed  it  were  united,  in  1814-15,  under  a 
different  form  of  union,  called  the  Germanic  confeder- 
ation. All  the  peculiar  institutions  and  offices  of  the 
German  empire  are,  of  course,  now  extinct. 

ARCH-CHAM'BER.LAIN,  7i.  [G.  en-hammerer.] 
The  chief  chamberlain  ;  an  officer  of  the  Gcnnan 
empire  whose  office  was  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
chamberlain  in  England.  This  office  belonged  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh.  Encyc. 

ARCH-CHAN'CEL-LOR,  n.  [G.  en-haniler.]  A 
chief  chancellor ;  an  officer  in  the  German  empire, 
who  presided  over  the  secretaries  of  the  court.  Un- 
der the  two  first  races  of  French  kings,  when  Ger- 
many and  Italy  belonged  to  them,  three  archclian- 
cellors  were  appointed,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  three 
archchancellors  of  the  German  empire,  who  were 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Cologne. 

Encyc. 

ARCH-CHANT'ER,  n.  The  chief  chanter,  or  presi- 
dent of  the  chanters  of  a  church.  Jjfc«>'t'- 

ARCH-GHEM'IC,  a.    Of  supreme   chemical  Befers. 

JJHf.ro. 

ARCH-€ON-SPIR'A-TOR,  n.  A  principal  conspira- 
tor. Manndrell. 

ARCH-GOUNT',  n.  A  chief  count ;  a  'itle  u  Tnerly 
given  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  accouo.  of  his  great 
riches  and  power.  Encyc. 

ARCHdtfT'IG,  71.    A  chief  critic. 

ARCH-DAP'1-FER,  n.  [arch,  chief,  and  L.  dapifer,  a 
food-bearer,  from  daps,  meat,  or  a  feast,  and  fcro,  to 
carry.] 

An  officer  in  the  German  empire,  whose  office 
was,  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  the 
first  dishes  of  meat  to  table  on  horseback,  called  also 
arch-sewer.  (G.  erz-trachscss.)  This  office  was  con- 
ferred, by  the  Golden  Bull,  on  the  elector  Palatine, 
but  afterward  assigned  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

Encyc. 

ARCH-DEA'GON,  (-de'kn,)n.    [See  Deacon.] 

In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  next  in 
rank  below  a  bishop,  who  has  jurisdiction  either 
over  a  part  or  over  the  whole  of  the  diocese.  He  is 
usually  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  has  an  author- 
ity originally  derived  from  the  bishop,  but  now  inde- 
pendent of  him.  He  has  a  court,  the  most  inferior 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  hearing  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  spiritual 
censures.  Blacl^tone. 

ARCH-DeA'GON-RY,  7i.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or 
residence  of  an  archdeacon.  In  England,  every  di- 
ocese is  divided  into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there 
are  sixty,  and  each  archdeaconry  into  rural  dean- 
eries, and  each  deanery  into  parishes. 

Blackstone. 

ARCH-DEA'CON-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  an  arch- 
deacon. 

ARCH,DI'0-CeSE,  7i.    The  diocese  of  an  archbishop 

ARCH-Di-VINE',  n.    A  principal  theologian. 

ARCH-DRU'ID,  71.  [See  Druid.]  A  chief  druid,  or 
pontiff  of  the  ancient  druids. 

Henry,  Hist,  of  Eng.     Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua. 

ARCH-DO'GAL,  a.  [See  Archduke.]  Pertaining  to 
an  archduke. 

ARCH-DUCH'ESS,77.  [See  Duchess.]  A  title  given 
to  the  females  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

ARCH-DUCH'Y,  n.  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or 
archduchess.  Ash. 

ARCH-DOKE',  n  [See  Duke.]  A  title  given  to 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  all  the  sons  being 
archdukes;  and  the  daughters  archduchesses.    Encyc. 

ARCH-DOKE'DOM,  7i.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  an_archduke  or  archduchess. 

ARCH-E'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  archeus  ;  as,  archeal 
ideas;  caused  by  the  archeus;  as,  archeal  diseases. 
[Obs.]  Cyc. 

AIlCH'/JD,  (archt,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  with  an  arch  or 
curve  ;  covered  with  an  arch  ;  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

ARCH-EN'E-MY,  n.     A  principal  enemy.       Milton. 

ARCII'ER,  7i.  [Sp.  archcro ;  It.  areiere;  Fr.  archer  j 
from  arcus,  a  bow.     See  Arch  and  Arc] 

A  bowman  ;  one  who  uses  a  bow  in  battle ;  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

ARCH'ER-ESS,  «.     A  female  archer.  Murkham. 

ARCH'ER-Y,  71.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  the 
practice,  art,  or  skill  of  archers  ;  the  act  of  shooting 
with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

ARCH'ES-CoURT,  in  England,  so  called  from  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Ic  bow,  (de  arcubus,)  whose  top  is 
raised  of  stone  pillars  built  archwise,  where  it  was 
anciently  held,  is  a  court  of  appeal,  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  the  judge  of  which  is  called  the  dean  of 
the  arches.  This  court  had  properly  jurisdiction 
only  over  the  thirteen  peculiar  parishes  in  London, 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  the 
office  of  dean  of  the  arches  being  united  with  that  of 
the  archbishop's  principal  official,  the  dean  now  re- 
ceives and  determines  appeals  from  the  sentence  of 
all  inferior  courts  within  the  province;  and  from  him 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery.  This  and  ail 
the  principal  spiritual  courts  are  now  held  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Blaclistone. 

AR-CHET',  (Ai-sha',)  n.  [Fr.]  The  bow  of  a  violin,  or 
similar    instrument    of  music.     The    French  term 
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d  archet  (with  bow)  denotes  generally  musical  in- 
struments played  with  a  bow,  as  the  violin,  viol,  &c. 

Porter. 
AR€H'E-T?P-AL,  a.    Original ;  constituting  a  model 
or  patterc 

Among  Platonists,  the  arehetijpal  world  is  the  world 
as  it  existed  in  the  idea  of  God  before  the  creation. 

Encyc. 
ARGH'E-TYPE,  n.      [Gr.   apxtrmov ;   apxri,  begin- 
ning, and  tv-os,  fi  rm.] 

1.  The  original  pattern  or  model  of  a  work  ;  or  the 
model  from  which  a  thing  is  made ;  as,  a  tree  is  the 
archetype,  or  pattern  of  our  idea  of  that  tree.     V/atts. 

2.  Among  winters,  the  standard  weight  by  which 
others_are  adjusted. 

ARCH-e'US,  n.  [Gr.  apx'i,  beginning,  or  apx°s,  a 
chief;  W.  erchi.] 

A  term  used  by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  the 
internal  efficient  cause  of  all  tilings ;  the  anima 
mundi  or  plastic  power  of  the  old  philosophers  ;  the 
active  principle  of  the  material  world  ;  also,  the 
power  that  presides  over  the  animal  economy,  or  the 
vis  medicatrix.  Johnson.     Encyc.     Coze. 

ARCH-FEL'ON,  n.     [See  Felon.]     A  chief  felon. 

Milton. 

XRCH-T^eND',  n.  [See  Fiend.]  A  chief  fiend  or 
foe  Milton. 

ARCH-FLA  MEN,  n.    A  chief  flamen  or  priest. 

Herbert 

ARCH-FLAT'TER-ER,  n.  [See  Flatter.]  A  chief 
flatterer.  Bacon. 

ARCH-FoE',  n.    [See  Foe.  J    A  grand  or  chief  enemy. 

Milton. 

XRCH-FOUND'ER,  n.     A  chief  founder.        Mdton. 

ARCH-GO V'ERN-OR,  71.    The  chief  governor.  Bremer. 

ARCH-HER'E-SY,  n.  [See  Heresv.]  The  greatest 
heresy.  Butler. 

ARCHHER'E-Tie,  n.     A  chief  heretic.  Shak. 

ARCK-HYP'O-CRITE,  n.     A  great  or  chief  hypocrite. 

Fuller. 

ARGH'I-A-TER,  7i.  [Gr.  ap\os,  chief,  and  larpos, 
physician.]  Chief  physician  ;  a  term  applied,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  the  first  or  body  physician 
of  princes,  and  to  the  first  physician  of  some  cities ; 
in  Russia,  to  the  first  imperial  physician.      P.  Cyc. 

ARCH  1G-AL,  a.     Chief;  primary.  Hallywell. 

AR€H-!-DI-A€'ON-AL,  o.     [See  Deacon.] 

Pertaining  to  an  archdeacon  ;  as,  an  archidiaconal 
tion. 

ARGH-I-E-PIS'GO-PA-CY,  n.  The  estate  of  an  arch- 
bishop. 

ARCH-I-E-PIS'eO-PAL,  a.     [See  Episcopal.] 

Belonging  to  an  archbishop ;  as,  Canterbury  is  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  Wcevcr. 

ARCH-f'E-REY,  n.  [Gr.  apxos,  chief,  and  itpeve, 
priest.]  A  term  applied  to  the  higher  order  of  clergy 
in  Russia;  including  the  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bishops.  R.  Pinkertoa. 

ARGH'IL,  n.  A  lichen,  which  grows  on  rocks,  in  the 
Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Isles,  and  which  yields  a 
rich  purple  color,  not  durable,  but  very  beautiful.  It 
is  bruised  between  stones,  and  moistened  with  strong 
spirit  of  urine  mixed  with  quick-lime.  It  first  takes 
a  purplish  red  color,  and  then  turns  to  blue.  In  the 
first  state,  it  is  called  archd  ,-  and  in  the  second,  lacinus 
or  litmase,  litmus.  Encyc. 

ARCH-I-LO'CHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Greek  poet 
Archilochus.  In  ancient  prosody,  a  term  denoting  the 
four  metrical  combinations,  which  he  invented. 
There  are  three  dactylic  Archilochian  distichs,  and 
one  iambic  Archilochian  distich.  The  third  verse  of 
the  Koratian  stanza  is  also  sometimes  called  Archi- 
lochian. 

AR€H-I-MA'GUS,  n.  [See  Maoician.]  The  high 
priest  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  worshipers  of  fire. 

Encyc. 

AReH-I-MAND'RlTE,  n.  [Gr.  apXoc,  chief,  and 
uaiiipa,  a  fold,  and  in  the  lower  empire,  a  monas- 
tery. (Father  Simon  derives  it  from  mandrite,  a 
Syriac  word  for  monk  Encyc.)  But  pai>6pirris  is  a 
regular  Greek  derivative  from  p-jvepa.) 

In  the  Greek  church,  a  chief  of  a  monastery,  cor- 
responding to  abbot,  in  the  Romish  church ;  or  a 
superintendent  of  several  monasteries,  correspond- 
ing to  superior  abbot,  or  father  provincial,  in  the 
Romish  church.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

In  the  Russian  Greek  church,  a  term  applied  to  the 
higher  order  of  chiefs  of  monasteries,  corresponding 
to  the  Romish  abbot,  in  distinction  from  He.gumin, 
(Gr.  fi)  cruei)  s,  Russ.  igumen,)  a  chief  of  a  smaller 
monastery,  corresponding  to  the  Romish  prior. 

R.  Pinkcrton. 

AR-GHIM-E-DE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Archimedes,  a 
celebrated  Greek  philosopher. 

Archimedean  screw  ;  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
invented  by  Archimedes,  and  consisting  of  a  tube 
rolled  in  a  spiral  form  round  a  cylinder. 

ARCII'INC, ppr.     Forming  an  arch ;  covering  with  an 

SRCH'INS.a.    Curving  like  an  arch.  [arch. 

ARCH-I-PEL'A-GO,  n.  [Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  com- 
pounded of  «px"Sj  chief,  and  ireAaya;,  seaj  others, 
of  Ai>rtt«5,and  ncbayoc,  the  Egean  Sea.  See  Gib- 
bon, Mitibrd,  and  Ed.  Encyc] 
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Properly,  the  sea  which  separates  Greece  from 
Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  the  Egean  Sea,  and  con- 
taining the  Grecian  isles,  called  Cyclades  and  Spor- 
ades,  but  in  a  general  sense,  a  sea  interspersed  with 
many  isles,  or  a  group  of  isles. 
AReil'I-TEGT,  7i.  [Gr.  dpxoc,  chief,  and  tcktwv,  a 
workman.     See  Technical.] 

1.  A  person  skilled  in  the  art  of  building ;  one  who 
understands  architecture,  or  makes  it  his  occupation 
to  form  plans  and  designs  of  buildings,  and  superin- 
tend the  artificers  employed. 

2.  A  contriver ;  a  former  or  maker.  Ray. 
ARGH-I-TEGT'IVE,  a.     Used  in  building  ;  proper  for 

building.  Derham. 

ARGH-I-TEGT-ON'IG,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  architecture.  Elmes. 

2.  That  has  power  or  skill  to  build.  Smellie,  ch.  13. 
ARCH-I-TECT-ON'ICS,   n.      The   science  of   archi- 
tecture. Ash. 

AR€H-I-TE€T'RESS,  71.     A  female  architect    Wotton. 

AReH-I-TEGT'UR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ait  of 
building  ;  that  is  according  to  the  rules  of  architect- 
ure. Mason. 

ARGII'I-TEGT-URE,  n.     [L.  architectural 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  building;  but  in  a  more 
limited  and  appropriate  sense,  the  art  of  constructing 
houses,  bridges,  and  other  buildings,  for  the  purpose 
of  civil  life  ;  often  called  civil  architecture. 

2.  Frame  or  structure ;  workmanship. 


The  earth  is  a  piece  of  divine  architecture. 


Burnet. 


Military  architecture  is  the  art  of  fortification. 
Naval  architecture  is  the  art  of  building  ships. 
ARGH'I-TRAVE,  71.     [Gr.  upxos,  chief,  and  It.  travc, 
from  L.  trabs,  a  beam,] 

In  architecture,  the  lower  division  of  an  entabla- 
ture, or  that  part  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
column.  It  probably  represents  the  beam  which,  in 
ancient  buildings,  extended  from  column  to  column, 
to  support  the  roof.  Cyc. 

In  chimneys,  the  architrave  is  called  the  mantel- 
piece ;  and  over  doors  and  windows,  the  hyperthe- 
rion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

ARCH'I-VAL,  a.      [See   Archives.]      Pertaining  to 

archives  or  records  ;  contained  in  records.      Tookc. 
AR'CHI  VES,  71.  pi.     [Gr.  (^xt'""  i  Low  L.  archivum; 
Ft.  archives  ;  It.  arcJiivio.] 

The  place  in  which  records  are  kept ;  also,  the 
records  and  papers  which  are  preserved,  as  evidence 

AR'CHI-VIST,  71.  [Fr.  and  It.]  The  keeper  of  arch- 
ives or  records.  Encyc. 

ARGH'I-VOLT,  71.     [arch,  chief,  and  It.  volta.~] 

In  architecture,  the  inner  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a 
band  adorned  with  moldings,  running  over  the  faces 
of  the  arch-stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imposts.  It 
has  only  a  single  face  in  the  Tuscan  order ,  two 
faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  the  same 
moldings  as  the  architrave,  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite.  Encyc. 

ARCH'LIKE,  a.     Built  like  an  arch.  Young. 

ilcHTLE0TE,j»-     fr  **«*■] 

A  large  lute,  a  theorbo,  the  base-strings  of  which 
are  doubled  with  an  octave,  and  the  higher  strings 
with  a  unison.  Busby. 

ARCH'LY,  adv.     Shrewdly  ;  slyly  :  wittily  ;  jestingly. 

ARCH-MA-GI"CIAN,  (-ma-jish'an,)  n.  The  chief 
magician.  Spenser. 

ARCH-MAR'SHAL,  71.  [G.  erz-murschall.]  The 
grand  marshal  of  the  German  empire  ;  a  dignity  that 
belonged  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

ARCH-MOCK',71.  Chief  mockery  :  the  fiend's  arch- 
mock.  Shale 

ARCH'NESS,  77.  Cunning;  shrewdness;  sly  humor, 
waggishness. 

ARGH'ON,  71.     [Gr.  apxwv,  a  prince.] 

The  archons  in  Athens  were  chief  magistrates, 
chosen,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  from  the  most 
illustrious  families,  to  superintend  civil  and  religious 
concerns.  They  were  nine  in  number :  tile  first  was 
properly  the  archon;  the  second  was  called  king;  the 
third,  pole-march,  or  general  of  the  forces.  The  other 
six  were  called  thesinothettB,  or  legislators,  not  because 
they  enacted  laws,  but  declared  and  explained  them. 

Encyc. 

AR€H'ON-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  an  archon,  or  the 
term  of  his  office.  Mitford. 

ARGII-ON'TICS,  n.  In  church  history,  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinians,  who  held  that  the  world  was  not 
created  by  God,  but  by  angels  called  archontes. 

ARCH-PAS'TOR,  71.  The  chief  pastor  ;  the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  our  souls.  Barrow. 

ARCH-PHi-LOS'O-PHER,  n.     A  chief  philosopher. 

Hooker. 

ARCH  PIL'LAR,  77.     The  main  pillar.  Harmar. 

ARCH-PO'ET,  ji.    The  principal  poet. 

ARCH-POL-I-TI"CIAN,  71.  [See  Policv.]  An  emi- 
nent or  distinguished  politician.  Bacon. 

XRCH-PON'TiFF,  w.  [See  Pontiff.]  A  supreme 
pontiff  or  priest.  Burke. 

XRCH-lTtEL/ATE,  77.  [See  Prelate.]  A  chief  prelate. 

ARCll-PRES'BY-TER,7i.  [See  Presbtter.]  A  chief 
presbyter  or  priest.  Encyc. 
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ARCH-PRES'BY-TER-Y,  71.  The  absolute  dominion 
of  presbytery,  or  the  chief  presbyterv.  Milton. 

ARCH-PRIEST',  77.     [See  Priest  ]     A  chief  priest, 

Encyc. 

ARCH-PRI'MATE,  71.  The  chief  primate  ;  an  arch- 
bishop, over  other  archbishops.  Milton. 

ARCH-PROPH'ET,  (-prof'et,)  n,    A  chief  prophet. 

Warton. 

ARCH-PROT'EST-ANT,  77,  A  principal  or  distin- 
guished Protestant. 

ARCH-PUB' LIG-AN,  71.    The  distinguished  publican. 

Hall. 

ARCH-REB'EL,  77.    The  chief  rebel.  Milton. 

ARCH'SToNE,  77.  The  stone  that  binds  an  arch; 
the  key-stone. 

ARCH-TRAIT'OR,  71.    A  principal  traitor. 

ARCH-TREAS'UR-ER,  71.     [G.  erz-schatzmeister.] 

The  great  treasurer  of  the  German  empire  ;  a  dig- 
nity assigned  to  the  elector  Palatine  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  but  claimed  by  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

Guthrie. 

ARCH-TREAS'U.R-ER-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  arch- 
treasurer.  Collins'  Peerage. 

ARCH-TY'RANT,  77.    A  principal  or  great  tyrant. 

Hall. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN,  17.  [See  Villain.]  A  chief  or 
great  villain.  Shak. 

ARCH-VIL'LAIN-Y,  71.     Great  villainy. 

ARCH' WaY,  «.     A  way  or  passage  under  an  arch. 

ARCH'VVaY-£D,  a.     Having  a  way  by  an  arch. 

ARCH-WIFE',  ;i.  A  woman  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society. 

ARCH'WlSE,  adv.  [arch  and  wise.  See  Wise.]  In 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

ARCO-GRAPH,  71.  An  instrument  for  drawing  a 
circular  arc  without  a  central  point.  Hebert. 

AR€-TA'TION,  (         rT  ,       ,.  , ,  -, 

AR€'TI-TUDE;  i  "■     [L.  arctus,  tight.] 

Preternatural  straitness  ;  constipation  from  inflam- 
mation or  spasm.  Coze. 

ARCTIC,  a.  [Gr.  apKros,  a  bear,  and  a  northern  con- 
stellation so  called  ;  W.  arthj  Ir.  art,  a  bear.] 

Northern  ;  pertaining  to  the  northern  constellation 
called  the  Bear  ;  as,  the  arctic  pole,  circle,  region,  or 
sea. 

The  arctic  circle  is- a  lesser  circle  parallel  to  the 
equator,  23°  28'  from  the  north  pole.  This,  and  the 
antarctic  circle,  are  called  the  polar  circles,  and  with- 
in these  lie  the  frigid  zones. 

AR€-TO-E-GY"P'TIAN,   [Gr.  apKroc   and   Egyptian.] 

1.  n.  A  northern  Egyptian,  apparently  of  pure 
Caucasian  origin.  Morton. 

2.  a.   Relating  to  the  northern  Egyptians. 
ARG-'l'U'RUS,  71.    [Gr.  aoxroc,  a  bear,  and  uvpa,  tail.] 

A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Bootes.  Encyc. 

ARC'U-ATE,  a.     [L.  arcuatus.     See  Arc.] 
Bent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Martyn.     Bacon.     Ray. 

ARS'U-A-TILE,  a.     Bent,     [Obs.] 

ARG-IJ-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  bending  ;  incurva- 
tion ;  the  state  of  being  bent ;  curvity  ;  crookedness ; 
great  convexity  of  the  thorax.  Coze. 

2.  A  method  of  raising  trees  by  layers  ;  that  is,  by 
bending  branches  to  the  ground,  covering  the  small 
shoots  with  earth,  three  inches  deep  upon  the  joints, 
and  making  a  basin  of  earth  around  them  to  hold 
the  water.  When  these  have  taken  root,  they  are 
removed  into  a  nursery.  Chambers.     Encyc. 

AR'GU-BAL-IST,  71.  [L.  arcus,  a  bow,  and  balista, 
an  engine  for  throwing  stones.] 

A  cross-bow.  fVarton. 

AR-€U-BAL'IS-TER,  77.  A  cross-bowman  ;  one  who 
used  the  arcubalist.  Camden. 

ARD,  the  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  the 
Ger.  art,  species,  kind  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  art,  mode,  na- 
ture, genius,  form  ;  Ger.  arten,  to  take  after,  resem- 
ble ;  Sw.  arta,  to  form  or  fashion  ;  Ger.  urtig,  Of  the 
nature  of,  also  comely  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  artig,  beauti- 
ful ;  D.  aarden,  to  take  after,  resemble  ;  aardig,  gen- 
teel, pretty,  ingenious.  We  observe  it  in  Goddard, 
a  divine  temper  ;  Giffard,  a  disposition  to  give,  liber- 
ality ;  Bernard,  filial  affection  ;  standard,  drunlzird, 
dotard,  ccc. 

AR-DAS'SINES,  71.  A  very  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk  ; 
the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of  France. 

AR'DEB,  71.  A  Turkish  measure,  a  little  more  than 
eight  bushels. 

AR'DEN-CY,  11.     [L.  ardens,  from  ardeo,  to  burn.] 

Warmth  of  passion  or  affection  ;  ardor ;  eager- 
ness ;  as,  the  ardency  of  love  or  zeal. 

AR'DENT,  a.  Hot;  burning;  that  causes  a  sensation 
of  burning ;  as,  ardent  spirits,  that  is,  distilled 
spirits  ;  an  ardent  fever. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  quality  of  fire; 
fierce  ;  as,  ardent  eyes. 

3.  Warm,  applied  to  the  passions  and  affections  ; 
passionate  :  affectionate  ;  much  engaged  ;  zealous  ; 
as,  ardent,  love  or  vows  ;  ardent  zeal. 

AR'DENT-LY,  ado.     With  warmth ;  affectionately  ; 

passionately. 
AR'DENT-N'ESS,  71.     Ardency. 

AR'DER£,n, pi.  Fallowings    or   plowings  of   ground. 

Grose 
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ARE 

XR'DOR,  n.  t  [L.]  Heat,  in  a  literal  sense ,  as,  the 
ardor  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  Warmth,  or  heat,  applied  to  the  passions  and 
affections  ;  eagerness  ;  as,  he  pursues  study  with 
ardor  ;  they  fought  with  ardor. 

Milton  uses  the  word  for  person  or  spirit,  bright 
and  effulgent,  but  by  an  unusual  license. 
AR'DU-OUS,   (ird'yu-ous,)   a.  t  [L.  arduus;    Ir.  ard, 
high  ;  W.  hardh;  Ir.  airdh,  high,  hight.] 

1.  High,  lofty,  in  a  literal  sense ;  as,  arduous  paths. 

Pope. 

2.  Difficult ;  attended  with  great  labor,  like  the 
ascending  of  acclivities ;  as,  an  arduous  employ- 
ment, task,  or  enterprise. 

AR'DU-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  arduous  manner;  with 
laboriousness. 

XR'DU-OUS-NESS,  (;ird'yu-us-,)  n.  Hight ;  difficulty 
of  execution. 

ARE,  (ir ;)  the  plural  of  the  substantive  verb ;  but  a 
different  word  from  be,  am,  or  was.  It  is  from  the 
Svv.  vara,  Dan.  voire,  to  be,  to  exist ;  v  or  w  being 
lost.  We  are  ;  ye  or  you  are ;  they  are ;  past  tense 
plural,  were. 

ARE,  ?!.     [L.  urea.] 

In  France,  a  measure,  the  new  square  perch,  con- 
taining a  hundred  square  meters,  a  little  less  than 
two  square  perches  of  22  feet,  in  the  ancient  meas- 
ure. Lunier. 

A'RE,  )  n.    The  lowest  note,  except  one,  in 

A-LA-MPRE,  j  Guido's  scale  of  music.  [See  Ala- 
mire.]  Sliak. 

A'RE-A,  n.  [L.  I  suspect  this  to  be  contracted  from 
Ch.  win,  ariga,  an  area  or  bed  ;  Heb.  rui-ip ;  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  reach,  stretch,  lay,  or 
spread. j 

1.  Any  plain  surface,  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  of  a 
church  or  other  building,  or  of  the  ground. 

2.  The  inclosed  space  or  site  on  which  a  building 
stands  ;  a  sunken  space  around  the  basement  of  a 
building.  Owilt. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  superficial  contents  of  any 
figure  ;  the  surface  included  within  any  given  lines ; 
as,  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. 

4.  Among  physicians,  baldness ;  a  bald  space  pro- 
duced by  alopecy  ;  also,  a  name  of  the  disease. 

Coze.     Parr. 

5.  In  mining,  a  compass  of  ore  allotted  to  diggers. 
A  Rl.-.AD',  )  ,  ,„  ,  ,  [Coze.] 
AI'fFD'                  [Sax.  aredan.]  L  J 

To  counsel ;  to  advise.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

S'HJE-AI,,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  area;  as,  ureal  inter 
sticcs  the  areas  or  spaces  inclosed  by  the  reticulate 
vessels  of  leaves.)  Barton. 

A-Re'GA,  n.  A  kind  of  palm-tree,  one  of  whose 
species  produces  the  areca  nut,  or  betel  nut,  which  is 
so  extensively  chewed  in  India,  with  the  leaf  of 
pppyisr  betel  and  lime.  Partington. 

A-REEK',  adv.    In  a  reeking  condition.     [See  Reek.] 

Swift. 
AR-E-FA€'TION,  n.     [L.  arcfacio,  to  dry,  from  area.] 
The  act  of  drying  ;  the  state  of  growing  dry. 

Bacon. 
AR'E-F?.  v.  U    To  dry  or  make  dry.  Bacon. 

A-RE'NA,  «.     [L.  arena,  sand.] 

1.  In  Roman  antiquity,  the  area  in  the  central  part  of 
an  amphitheater,  in  which  the  gladiators  fought  and 
other  shows  were  exhibited ;  so  called  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand.  Adam's  Rom.  Ant. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  place  of  public  contest  or  ex- 
ertion ;  as,  the  arena  of  debate,  the  arena  of  life. 

3.  Among  physicians,  sand  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys. 

4.  The  middle  of  a  temple  or  inclosed  place. 
AR-E-NA'CEOUS,  a.     [from   arena,  sand.]     Sandy ; 

having  the  properties  of  sand.  Woodward. 

2.  Easily  disintegrating  into  sand  ;  friable ;  as, 
arenaceous  limestone.  Kirwan. 

AR-E-NA'RI-OUS,  a.     [from  arena,  sand.]      Sandy. 
Arenarious  soil ;  soil  in  which  sand  is  the  prevail- 
ing ingredient.  Brando. 

AR-E-NA'TION,  n.  Among  physicians,  a  sand  bath; 
a  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  a  diseased  person. 

Coze. 

A-REN'DAL-ITE,  n.  In  mineralogy,  another  name 
of  epidote,  or  pistacite  ;  epidote  being  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Haiiy,  and  pistacite  by  Werner.  [See 
Epidote.] 

AR-EN-Da'TOR,  n,  [Russ.  arenda,  a  farm.  Q.u.  Sp. 
arrendar,  to  rent.] 

In  Livonia,  and  other  provinces  of  Russia,  a 
farmer  of  the  farms  or  rents  ;  one  who  contracts 
with  the  crown  for  the  rents  of  the  farms.  He  who 
rents  an  estate  belonging  to  the  crown,  is  called 
crown-arendator.  Arende  is  a  term  used  both  for 
the  estate  let  to  farm,  and  the  sum  for  which  it  is 
rented.  Tooke's  Russ.  ii.  288. 

A-REN-I-LIT'IC,  a.  [arena,  sand,  and  AiSoj,  a 
stone.] 

Pertaining  to  sandstone  ;  consisting  of  sandstone  ; 
as,  arcnilitic  mountains.  Kirwan. 

AR-E-NoSE',  a.     Sandy  ;  full  of  sand.         Johnson. 

A-REN'lI-LOUS,  a.     Full  of  small  sand. 

A-Re'O-LAR,  o.    Pertaining  to  an  areola. 

Lawrence. 

A-RE'O-LATE,  a.    Divided  into  small  spaces  or  areo- 
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lations,  as  the  wings  of  insects,  the  leaves  of  plants,  i 
or  the  receptacle  of  compound  flowers.        Brando. 

A-RE-0-LA'TION,  7i.  Any  small  space,  bounded  by 
some  part  differing  in  color  or  structure,  as  the  spaces 
bounded  by  the  nervures  of  the  wings  of  insects,  or 
those  by  the  veins  of  leaves.  Brande. 

AR'E-OLE,   j  n.     [L.]     The  colored  circle  round  the 

A-RE'O-LA,  j      nipple,  or  round  a  pustule.  Enc.  Coze. 
In  anatomy,  an  interstice  in  the  capillary  network 
of  the  tissues.  '         Cyc.  Med. 

AR-K-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  apawc,  rare,  thin,  and 
ucrpcto,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids.  Fourcroy. 

AR-E-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areom- 
eter. 

AR-E-OM'E-TRY,  n.  The  measuring  or  act  of  meas- 
uring the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 

AR-E-OP'A-GITE,  n.  A  member  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  see.    Acts  xvii.  34. 

AR-E-OP-A-GIT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus. 

Mitford. 

AR-E-OP'A-GUS,k.  [Gr.  Apw,  Mars,  and  iroyof,  hill.] 
A  sovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  famous  for  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  its  decisions.  It  was  ori- 
ginally held  on  a  hill  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  ; 
but  afterward  removed  to  the  Royal  Portico,  an  open 
square,  where  the  judges  sat  in  the  open  air,  in- 
closed by  a  cord.  Their  sessions  were  in  the  night, 
that  they  might  not  be  diverted  by  objects  of  sight, 
or  influenced  by  the  presence  and  action  of  the 
speakers.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  no  person  could  he  a 
member  of  this  tribunal,  until  he  had  been  arc/ion,  or 
chief  magistrate.  This  court  took  cognizance  of 
high  crimes,  impiety,  and  immorality,  and  watched 
over  the  laws  and  the  public  treasury. 

Lcmpricre.     Encyc.     Pausanias.     Acts  xvii.  19. 

A'RE-O-STSLE,  ti.  [Gr.  apatoi,  wide,  and  o-n„\us,  a 
column.]  A  term  denoting  an  arrangement  of  col- 
umns, with  wide  intercolumniations,  of  from  four  to 
five  diameters,  suited  only  to  the  Tuscan  order. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

A-RE-O-SYS'TSLE,  n.  [Gr.  apaioc,  wide,  avi;  with, 
and  crrvXos,  column.]  A  term  denoting  a  modern 
manner  of  arranging  intercolumniations,  which  con- 
sists in  placing  columns  in  pairs,  thus  presenting  al- 
ternately very  wide  and  very  narrow  intercolumnia- 
tions. Elmes.    P.  Cyc. 

A-RE-OT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  apainq,  thin.] 

Attenuating;  making  thin,  as  liquids  ;  rarefying. 

A-OE-OT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which  attenuates  the 
humors,  dissolves  viscidity,  opens  the  pores,  and 
increases  perspiration ;  an  attenuant.  Coze. 

AR-E-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  apcrn,  virtue,  and  Aoyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

Johnson. 

XR'GAL,  n.  Unrefined  or  crude  tartar,  a  substance 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  wine  casks.     Johnson.   Coze. 

XR'GAND-LAMP,  n.  [from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

An  improved  lamp,  invented  by  Argand,  in  1780, 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  hollow  wick  and  a  glass 
chimney,  a  strong  and  clear  light  is  produced  by 
placing  the  flame  between  two  currents  of  air. 

Brande. 

XR-6e'aN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Argo  or  the  Ark.    Fabcr. 

XR'GENT,  71.  *  [L.  argentum ;  Gr.  itpy  u/>oi,  silver,  from 
apyos,  white  ;  Ir.  arg,  white  ;  airgiod,  silver,  money  ; 
Fr.  argent,  silver,  money  ;  Sans,  rajatam,  Q.U.] 

1.  The  white  color  in  coats  of  arms,  intended  to 
represent  silver,  or  figuratively,  purity,  innocence, 
beauty,  or  gentleness.  Encyc. 

2.  a.  Silvery  ;  of  a  pale  white,  like  silver. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  a.  Bright  like  silver. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.  Pope. 

XR-GENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  silver ;  consisting  of 
silver ;  containing  silver ;  combined  with  silver. 
Argental  mercury,  the  native  amalgam  of  silver. 

Cleaveland. 

XR'GENT-AN,  ti.  An  alloy  of  nickel  with  copper  and 
zinc ;  German  silver. 

XR-GENT-A'TION,  re.    An  overlaying  with  silver. 

JohlLSOn. 

XR'GENT-HORN-M),  a.    Silver-horned. 
AR-GENT-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  argentum,  silver,  and 

fcro,  to  produce.] 

Producing  silver  ;  as,  argentiferous  ore.   Kirwan. 
XR-GEN-TI'NA,  71.     In  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 

of   the   order  Abdominales ;    so  called    from  their 

silvery  scales.  Encyc. 

AR'GENT-INE,  a.    Like  silver ;  pertaining  to  silver, 

or  sounding  like  it.  Johnson. 

In  zoology,  silver-colored ;  silvery ;  applied  to  the 

scales  of  fishes. 
XR'GENT-INE,  n. 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  silicious  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  having  a  silvery-white,  pearly  luster,  and  a 
waving  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

2.  A  name  common  to  the  species  of  the  genus 
Argentina,  —  which  see. 


ARG 

AR'GENT-INE  RE-PUB'LIC,  71.  A  name  given  to 
the  states  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  South  American 
confederation. 

XR'GlL,  71.  The  gigantic  crane;  a  species  of  the 
genus  Ardea.  Cyc 

XR'GlL,  71.  [L.  argilla,  white  clay,  from  Gr.  apyog, 
white.] 

In  a  general  sense,  clay,  or  potter's  earth  ;  bu  t  in 
a  technical  sense,  pure  clay,  or  alumina.     Fourcroy. 

XR-GlL-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  argillaceus.] 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  "clay ;  clayey;  consist- 
ing of  argil.  Kirwan. 

XR-GIL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  argilla,  clay,  and  fero, 
to  produce.] 

Producing  clay  ;  applied  to  such  earths  as  abound 
with  argil.  Ka-wan. 

XR'GIL-H'I'E,  ti.  Argillaceous  schist  or  slate ;  clay- 
slate.  Its  usual  color  is  bluish  or  blackish  gray, 
more  rarely  greenish  gray.  Kirwan' 

AR-G1L-LIT'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  argillite. 

AR-GIL'LO-AR-E-NA'CEOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay 
and  sand,  as  a  soil. 

XR-GIL'LO-eAL-GA'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay 
and  calcareous  earth. 

AR-6[L'LO-€AL'CITE,  71.  [of  argilla,  clay,  and 
claz,  calcareous  earth.] 

A  species  of  calcareous  earth,  or  limestone,  with 
a  iaxge  proportion  of  clay.  Kirwan. 

AR-GIL'LO-Mu'RITE,  71.  [of  argilla,  clay,  and 
muria,  brine  or  salt  water;  magnesia  being  obtained 
from  sea-salt.] 

A  species  of  earth  consisting  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  siiex,  alumine,  and  lime ;  a  variety  of  mag- 
nesite.  Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

XR-GIL'LOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  clay  ;  clayey  ;  par- 
taking of  clay  ;  belonging  to  clay.  Brown. 

XR'GIVE,  a.  Designating  what  belongs  to  Argos, 
the  capital  of  Argolis  in  Greece,  whose  inhabitants 
were  called  Argivi.  This  name,  however,  is  used  by 
the  poets  for  the  Greeks  in  general.     Paus.   Trans. 

AR'GO,  «.  The  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  fifty-four  companions  to  Colchis,  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

XR-Go'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  ship  Argo.    Faber. 

AR'GOL.     See  Argal. 

AR-GOL'I€,  a.  Belonging  to  Argolis,  a  territory  or 
district  of  Peloponnesus,  between  Arcadia  and  the 
Egean  Sea  ;  as,  the  Argolic  Gulf.  D'Anville. 

XR-GOL'ICS,  71.  p/.  The  title  of  a  chapter  in  Pausa- 
nias, which  treats  of  Argolis.  Trans,  b.  ii.  15. 

XR'GO-NAUT,  71.  [of  Apyco,  Jason's  ship,  and  i'au- 
Tijs,  a  sailor.] 

One  of  the  persons  who  sailed   to   Colchis  with 
Jasorij  in  the  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Cicero.     Pliny.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

XR-GO-NAUT'A,  71.*  [See  Argonaut.] 

A  gemis  of  shells,  of  the  class  Cephalopoda.  The 
shell  consists  of  one  spiral  involuted  valve.  The 
Argo,  with  a  subdentated  carina,  is  the  famous  nauti- 
lus, which,  when  it  sails,  extends  two  of  its  arms, 
spreading  a  membrane,  which  serves  for  a  sail,  and 
six  other  arms  are  thrown  out,  for  rowing  or  steer- 
ing. Encyc.     Cuvier. 

XR-GO-NAUT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Argonauts, 
or  to  their  voyage  to  Colchis ;  as,  the  Argonautic 
story.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

XR-GO-NAUT'IGS,  71.  A  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Jason's  voyage,  or  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ; 
as,  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus,  of  V.  Flaccus,  and 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Encyc. 

AR'GO  MJl'VIS,  the  ship  Argo,  is  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  whose  stars,  in  the  Britan- 
nic catalogue,  are  sixty-four.  Encyc. 

XR'GO-SY,  71.  [Sp.  Argos,  Jason's  ship.]  A  large 
merchantman  ;  a  carac.  Slialc. 

XR'GuE,  v.  i.  [L.  arguo,  to  show,  argue,  accuse,  or 
convict ;  Fr.  arguer  ,'  Sp.  arguir ;  It.  arguire.  The 
radical  sense  of  argue  is  to  urge,  drive,  press,  or 
struggle.] 

1.  To  reason  ;  to  invent  and  offer  reasons  to  sup- 
port or  overthrow  a  proposition,  opinion,  or  measure  ; 
as,  A  argues  in  favor  of  a  measure ;  B  argues 
against  it. 

2.  To  dispute  ;  to  reason  with  ;  followed  by  with ; 
as,  you  may  argue  with  your  friend  a  week,  without 
convincing  him. 

XR'GUE,  v.  1. 1  To  debate  or  discuss ;  to  treat  by 
reasoning  ;  as,  the  counsel  argued  the  cause  before 
the  Supreme  Court ;  the  cause  was  well  argued. 

2.  To  prove  or  evince  ;  to  manifest  by  Inference 
or  deduction,  or  to  show  reasons  for  ;  as,  the  order 
visible  in  the  universe  argues  a  divine  cause. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons ;  as,  to  argue  a  man  into 
a  different  opinion. 

4.  Formerly,  to  accuse  or  charge  with ;  a  Latin 
sense,  now  obsolete ;  as,  to  argue  one  of  profane- 
ness.  Dryden. 

XR'GC-£D,  pp.  Debated  ;  discussed ;  evinced ;  per- 
suaded ;  accused. 

XR'GU-ER,  71.  One  who  argues ;  a  reasoner  ;  a  dis- 
puter  ;  a  controvertist. 

XR'GU-ING,  pjir.  Inventing  and  offering  reasons ; 
disputing;  discussing;  evincing;  persuading;  ac- 
cusing. 
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Alt  I 
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S.R'GU-ING,  h.     Reasoning;  argumentation. 

What  doth  your  arguing  reprove  ?  —  Job  vi. 

XR'GU-MENT,  n.     [L.  argumentum.] 

1  A  reason  offered  for  or  against  a  proposition, 
opinion,  or  measure ;  a  reason  offered  in  proof,  to 
induce,  belief,  or  convince  the  mind  ;  followed  by 
for  or  against. 

2.  In  logic,  an  inference  drawn  from  premises 
which  are  indisputable,  or  at  least  of  probable  truth. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  subject  of  a  discourse  or  writing.     Shalt. 

4.  An  abstract  or  summary  of  a  book,  or  the 
heads  of  the  subjects. 

5.  A  debate  or  discussion  ;  a  series  of  reasoning ; 
as,  an  argument  was  had  before  the  court,  in  which 
argument  aii  the  reasons  were  urged. 

b.  In  astronomy,  the  quantity  on  which  another 
quantity  in  a  table  depends ;  as,  the  altitude  is  the 
argument  of  the  refraction.  Brande. 

XR-GU-MENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  admits  of  argument. 

Chalmers. 

AR-GU-MENT'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  argument ;  con- 
sisting in  argument.  Pope. 

XR-GU-MENT-a'TION,  re. t  Reasoning;  the  act  of 
reasoning  ;  the  act  of  inventing  or  forming  reasons, 
making  inductions,  drawing  conclusions,  and  apply- 
ing them  to  the  case  in  discussion.  The  operation 
of  inferring  propositions,  not  known  or  admitted  as 
true,  from  facts  or  principles  known,  admitted,  or 
proved  to  be  true.  Encyc.     Watts. 

A  R-GU-MSNT'A-TIVE,  a.  Consisting  of  argument ; 
containing  a  process  of  reasoning;  as,  an  argument- 
atioe  discourse.  > 

2.  Showing  reasons  for;  as,  the  adaptation  of 
things  to  their  uses  is  argumentative  of  infinite  wis- 
dom in  the  Creator. 

3.  Addicted  to  argument ;  as,  an  argumentative 
writer. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  argumenta- 
tive manner.  Taylor. 

AR-GU-MEjY'TUM  AT)  HOM'I-NEM,  [L.]  An 
argument  drawn  from  the  principles  or  conduct  of 
an  antagonist. 

AR-GU-MENT'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  ar- 
gumentative. 

AR'GUS,  h.  A  fabulous  being  of  antiquity,  said  to 
have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  who  was  placed  by  Juno 
to  guard  Io.  The  origin  of  this  story  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Teutonic  word  arg,  crafty,  cunning, 
of  which  the  hundred  eyes  are  symbolical. 

AR'GUS-SHELL,  n.  A  species  of  porcelain-shell, 
beautifully  variegated  with  spots,  resembling,  in 
seme  measure,  those  in  a  peacock's  tail.        Encyc. 

AR-ftfjTE',  a.  [L.  argutus.]  Sharp  ;  shrill ;  subtile  ; 
witty.     [Litt'e  used.] 

AR-GOTE  NESS,  n.  Acuteness  ;  wittiness.  [Little 
used.]  Dry  den, 

A'RI-A,  re.    [It.]     Air;  tune. 

A'Ri-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century;  or  to 
his  doctrines. 

A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of 
Arius,  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  created  being,  infe- 
rior to  God  the  Father  in  nature  and  dignity,  though 
the  first  and  noblest  of  all  created  beings  ;  and  also 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  but  created  by  the 
Dower  of  the  Son.  Encyc. 

A'BI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  doctrines  of  the  Arians. 

a'RI-AN-IZE,  v.  i.   To  admit  the  tenets  of  the  Arians. 

Wort/iington. 

A-RIC'I-NA,  n.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  Cinchona.  It  was  first 
brought  from  Arica,  in  Peru  ;  whence  its  name. 

AR'ID,  a.     [L.  aridus,  dry,  from  arco,  to  be  dry.] 

Dry  ;  exhausted  of  moisture ;  parched  with  heat ; 
as,  an  arid  waste.  Thomson. 

AR'ID-AS,  n.  A  kind  of  taffeta,  from  the  East 
Indies,  made  of  thread  from  certain  plants.  Encyc. 

A-RIDT-TY,    )  71.     Dryness  ;  a  state  of  being  with- 

AR'ID-NESS,  j      out  moisture.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  A  dry  state  of  the  body  ;  emaciation  ;  the  with- 
ering of  a  limb  :  marasmus.  Coze.     Parr. 

a'RI-eS,  re,  [L.,  from  the  Celtic.  Ir.  rcithc,  or  reccith; 
Corn,  uri,  a  ram  ;  W.  hwn,  a  thrust,  a  ram.] 

The  Ram  ;  a  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  drawn  on 
the  globe,  in  the  figure  of  a  ram.  Also  the  first  of 
the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  21st  of  March.  It  originally  coincided 
with  the  constellation  ;  but  from  its  recession,  owing 
to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  now  begins  in 
the  constellation  of  Pisces. 
2.  The  battering  ram. 

AR'1-E-TaTE,  i).  i.  [L.  aricto,  from  aries.]  To  butt, 
as  a  ram.     [Not  used.]  Johnson. 

AR-1-E-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  butting,  as  a  ram. 
The  act  of  battering  with  the  aries  or  battering 
ram.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking  or  conflicting.  [Rarely 
used  A  Glanville. 

AIM-ETTA,  n.  [It.]  A  short  song;  an  air,  or 
little  air. 

A-KIGHT',  adv.  [a  and  right.  Sax.  gericht.]  Rightly; 
in  a  right  form  ;  without  mistake  or  crime. 


AR'I-MAN,     ) 
AR'I-MA,        }n.     [Per., 
AH'RI-MAN,? 


AR'IL,  J  n.    The  exterior  coat  or  covering  of  a 

A-RIL'LTJS,  j  seed,  fixed  to  it  at  the  base  only,  in- 
vesting it  wholly  or  partially,  and  falling  off  spon- 
taneously'; by  some  former  writers  called,  from  the 
Greek,  calyptra.  It  is  either  succulent  or  cartilagi- 
nous ;  colured,  elastic,  rough,  or  knotted. 

Linnunts.     Milne.     Martyn.     Smitk. 
An  expansion  of  the  funiculus,  or  placenta,  about 
a  seed,  into  a  fleshy  body,  as  the  mace  of  a  nutmeg. 

Lindley. 
ARTL-La-TED,  )  a.    Having  all  exterior  covering  or 
AR'IL-L-ED,  J      aril,  as  coffee.     Encyc.    Eaton. 

AR'I-MAN, 

ahriman ;  Sans,  ari,  a  foe.] 

The  evil  genius  or  demon  of  the  Persians  ;  opposed 
to  yezad,  yezdan,  ormozd,  or  hormizda,  the  good  demon. 
The  ancient  magi  held,  that  there  are  two  deities  or 
principles  ;  one  the  author  of  all  good,  eternally 
absorbed  in  light ;  the  other,  the  author  of  all  evil, 
forever  buried  in  darkness  ;  or  the  one  represented 
by  light,  the  other  by  darkness.  The  latter  answers 
to  the  loke  of  the  Scandinavians,  whose  Celtic  name, 
lock,  signifies  darkness.  Originally,  the  Persians  held 
these  demons  or  principles  to  be  equal,  and  from  all 
eternity  ;  but  the  moderns  maintain  that  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  an  inferior  being.  So  the  devil  is  called  the 
prince  of  darkness.  Encyc.  Gibbon.  As.  Researches. 
AR-1-O-La'TION,  )  re.  [L.  ariolus  or  hariolus,  a 
HAR-I-O-LA'TION,  \     soothsayer.] 

A_soothsaying  ,  a  foretelling.  Brown. 

AR'I-oSE,  a.  Characterized  by  melody,  as  distin- 
guished from  harmony. 

Mendelsohn  wauls  the  ariose  beauty  of  Handel — vocal  melody 
is  not  his  forte  —  the  interest  of  his  airs  is  harmonic. 

For.  Qu.  Ren. 

AR-I-0'SO,a.     [It.,  from  aria,  air.]     Light;  airy. 

It.  Diet 
Literally,  in  the  manner  of  an  air ;  but  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  a  sustained  vocal  style.      P.  Cyc. 

Prefixed  to  an  air,  it  denotes  a  sustained,  elaborate 
style,  appropriate  to  the  great  airs  of  the  opera. 

Rousseau,  Diet.  Mas. 
A-RlSE',  v.  i.  ;pret.  Arose  ;  pp.  Arisen  ;  (pron.  a-rlze', 
a-roze',  a-riz'n.)   [Sax.  arisan ;  D.  ryzeu ;  Goth,  reisan. 

It  may  be  allied  to  Ar.  ij«')j  raasa,  to  be  the  head 

or  chief;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Etli.  WH-\  head,  origin.] 

I.  To  ascend,  mount  up,  or  move  to  a  higher  place ; 
as,  vapors  arise  from  humid  places. 

2  To  emerge  from  below  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  sun 
or  a  star  arises  or  rises. 

3.  To  get  out  of  bed  ;  to  leave  the  place  or  state  of 
rest ;  or  to  leave  a  sitting  or  lying  posture. 

The  tring  arose  early  and  went  to  the  den. — Dan.  vi. 

4.  To  begin  ;  to  spring  up ;  to  originate. 

A  persecution  arose  about  Stephen. — Acta  xi. 

5.  To  revive  from  death  ;  to  leave  the  grave. 

Many  bodies  of  stunts  arose. — Malt,  xxvii. 
Figuratively,  to  awake  from  a  state  of  sin  and  stu- 
pidity ;  to  repent. 

Arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  6hall  give  thee  life.  —  Eph.  v. 

6.  To  begin  to  act;  to  exert  power;  to  move  from 
a  state  of  inaction. 

Let  God  arise ;  let  lu's  enemies  be  scattered.  —  Ps.  lxviii. 

7.  To  appear,  or  become  known ;  to  become  vis- 
ible, sensible,  or  operative. 

To  you  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise.  —  Matt.  iv. 
Till  the  day-star  shall  arise  In  your  hearls.  —  2  Pet.  i. 

8.  To  be  put  in  motion  ;  to  swell  or  be  agitated ;  as, 
the  waves  arose. 

9.  To  be  excited  or  provoked  ;  as,  the  wrath  of  the 
king  shall  arise. 

10.  To  emerge  from  poverty,  depression,  or  distress. 
By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise  ?  for  he  is  small.  — Amos  U. 

II.  To  appear  in  a  particular  character;  to  enter 
upon  an  office. 

There  arose  a  new  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  — Ex.  i. 

12.  To  begin  sedition,  insurrection,  or  mutiny  ;  as, 
the  men  arose,  or  rose,  upon  their  officers. 

13.  To  invade,  assault,  or  begin  hostility  ;  followed 
by  against. 

When  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  bim  by  the  beard.  —  1 
Sam.  xvii. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  against  really  belongs  to 
the  verb,  and  is  necessary  to  give  it  this  meaning. 
[See  Rise,  another  form  of  this  verb,  which  has  the 
same  signification,  and  is  more  generally  used  in 
popular  language.] 

A-RIS'ING,  ppr.  Ascending;  moving  upward;  origi- 
nating, or  proceeding  from;  getting  up;  springing 
up  ;  appearing. 

A-RIS'TA,  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  the  awn  ;  the  pointed 
beard  which  issues  from  the  husk  or  scaly  flower- 
cup  of  the  grasses,  called  the  glume.  Milne. 

AR'1S-TAR€H,  v.  [from  Aristarchvs,  a  critic  dis- 
tinguished for  severity  among  the  ancients.]  A 
severe   critic.  Knoiolcs. 


AR-IS-TARCH'I-AN,  a.  Severely  critical,  like  the 
ancient  critic  Aristarchus. 

AR'IS-TAR€H-Y,  re.  [Gr.  apwrof,  best,  and  ap\n, 
rule.] 

A  body  of  good  men  in  power,  or  government  by 
excellent  men.  Harrington. 

A-RIS'TATE,  a.  Awned ;  having  a  pointed,  beard- 
like process  ;  as  the  glumes  of  wheat. 

AR-IS-TOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  apmroc,  best,  and 
Kfarew^  to  hold  or  govern.] 

1.  A  form  of  government,  in  which  the  whole 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  principal  persons  of 
a  state,  or  in  a  privileged  order.  When  the  supreme 
power  is  exercised  by  a  small  number,  the  govern- 
ment is  called  an  oligarchy.  The  latter  word,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  to  a  corrupted  form  of  aris- 
tocracy. 

2.  The  nobility  or  chief  persons  in  a  state. 
AR'IS-TO-CRAT,  or  A-RIS'TO-€RAT,  re.     One  who 

favors  an  aristocracy  in  principle  or  practice ;  one 
who  is  a  friend  to  an  aristocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment. Burke. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAT'IC,  (  a.     Pertaining    to  aristoc- 

AR-lS-TO-€RAT'ie-AL,  \  racy ;  consisting  in  a 
government  of  nobles,  or  principal  men  ;  as,  an  aris- 
tocratic constitution. 

2.  Partaking  of  aristocracy;  as,  an  aristocratic 
measure  ;  aristocratic  oride  or  manners. 

AR-IS-TO-CRATTC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  aristocrat- 
ical manner. 

AR-IS-TO-CRAT'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  aristocratical. 

AR-IS-TO-PHAN'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  Aristophanes. 

JV.  A.  Rev. 

AR-IS-TO-TE'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle,  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Stagyra,  in 
Macedon,  about  384  years  before  Christ.  The  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  is  otherwise  called  the  peripatetic. 

AR-IS-TO-Te'LI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Aristotle,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  founded  the  sect  of  peri- 
patetics.    [See  Peripatetic.] 

AR-IS-TO-TE'LI-AN-ISM,  re.  The  philosophy  or  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle. 

AR-IS-TO-TEL'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or  to 
his  philosophy. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  Aristolelic  system.  Schlegel,  Trans. 

AR'ITH-MAN-CY  or  A-RITH'.MAN-CY,  n,  [Gr. 
aptfl/joc, number,  and  uavraa,  divination.] 

Divination,  or  the  foretelling  of  future  events  by  the 
use  or  observation  of  numbers. 

A-RITH'ME-Tie,  re-  [Gr.  apiBuzui,  to  number,  ap&- 
liririKi,  the  art  of  numbering,  from  iiuiOfxcf,  number; 
from  ij«(5/iur,  number,  rhythm,  order,  agreement.] 

The  science  of  numbers,  or  the  ait  of  computation. 
The  various  operations  of  arithmetic  are  performed 
by  addition,  subtraction, multiplication,  and  division. 

AR-ITH-MET'1€,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  arithmetic  ; 

AR-ITH-MET'IC-AL,  j  according  to  the  rules  or 
method  of  arithmetic. 

AR-ITH-MET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  tlie 
rules,  principles,  or  method  of  arithmetic. 

A-RITH-ME-TI"CIAN,  n.  One  skilled  in  arithmetic, 
or  versed  in  the  science  of  numbers. 

ARK,  n.  [Fr.  arche:  L.  area:  Sp.  Port.  It.  a-ca,  a 
chest  or  coffer  ;  Ir.  drg,  airk  ;  Sax.  crc  or  crk ;  G. 
arche. ;  D.  arke  ;  Ch.  TJ-Tn.] 

1.  A  small,  close  vessel,  chest,  or  coffer,  such  as 
that  which  was  the  repository  of  the  tables  of  the 
covenant  among  the  Jews.  This  was  about  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length.  The  lid  was  the  pro- 
pitiatory, or  mercy-seat,  over  which  were  the  cheru- 
bim. .  The  vessel  in  which  Moses  was  set  afloat 
upon  the  Nile,  was  an  ark  of  bulrushes. 

2.  The  large,  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah  and 
his  family  were  preserved  during  the  deluge. 

3.  A  depository. 

Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  rest,  Uiou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength. — 
Ps.  exxxii. 

4.  A  large  boat  used  on  American  rivers  to  trans- 
port produce  to  market. 

5.  In  early  English  and  Scottish  jrriters,  a  chest 
or  cotter ;  as,  an  ark  for  meal  ;  a  bolting  ark.  Still 
used,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  a  chest  containing 
meal.  P.  Cyc. 

ARK'ITE,  re.  A  term  used  by  Bryant  to  denote  one 
of  the  persons  who  were  preserved  in  the  ark,  or 
who,  according  to  pagan  fables,  belonged  to  the  ark. 

ARK'ITE,  a.     Belonging  to  the  ark.    Bri/ant.  Fabcr. 

ARK'TIZ-ITE,  ( )i.    A  mineral,  now  called  Wcrnerite  ; 

ARC'TIZ-iTE,  (     a  variety  of  scapolite. 

ARM,  re.  [Sax.  a™,  carm :  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  arm ;  L. 
annus,  an  arm,  a  shoulder,  a  wing.  In  Russ.  a 
shoulder  is  rawo,  which  may  be  the  same  word  as 
the  L.  annus.  If  so,  this  word  belongs  to  the  root 
Em,  coinciding  with  I.,  ramus,  a  branch,  that  is,  a 
shoot,  like  the  Celtic  braich,  L.  brachium.  But  if  the 
L.  armus  is  directly  from  the  Gr.  d/</joc,  a  joint,  it 
would  seem  to  be  formed  from  Gr.  apw,  to  fit.] 

1.  The  limb  of  the  human  body  which  extends 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  tree,  or  the  slender  part  of  a 
machine,  projecting  from  n  trunk  or  axis.  The  limbs 
of  animals  are  also  sometimes  called  arms. 
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ARM 

3.  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea. 

4.  Figuratively,  power,  might,  strength ;  as,  the 
secular  arm.  In  til  is  sense  the  word  is  often  used  in 
the  Scriptures. 

To  whom  is  tlie  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  —  Isa.  liii. 
ARM,    v.   t.      [L.   anno  i   Fr.   armer ;    Sp.   armor;  It. 
armare  ;  from  L.  arma.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  weapons  of  offense  or 
defense  ;  as,  to  arm  the  militia. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plate,  or  with  whatever  will 
add  strength,  force,  or  security ;  as,  to  arm  the  hilt 
of  a  sword. 

3.  To  furnish  with  means  of  defense ;  to  prepare 
for  resistance  ;  to  fortify,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind.  —  I  Pet.  iv. 

4.  To  fit  up ;  to  furnish  with  the  means  of  action 
or  effect;  as,  to  arm  a  hook  in  angling ;  to  arm  a 
dressing  in  surgery.  To  arm  a  loadstone,  is  to  fit  it 
with  an  armature. 

ARM,  v.  i.  To  provide  with  arms,  weapons,  or  means 
of  attack  or  resistance ;  to  take  arms ;  as,  the  nations 
arm  for  war. 

This  verb  is  not  really  intransitive  in  this  use,  but 
reflective,  the  pronoun  being  omitted.  The  nations 
arm  —  for,  the  nations  arm  themselves. 

AR-Ma'DA,  «..     [Sp.,  from  anna.] 

A  fleet  of  armed  ships  ;  'a  squadron.  The  term  is 
usually  applied  to  the  Spanish  fleet  called  the  Invin- 
cible Armada,  consisting  of  130  ships,  intended  to  act 
against  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  1588. 

XR-MA-DIL'LO,  «.*  [Sp.  ;  so  called  from  being  armed 
with  a  bony  shell.] 

A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  different 
spucies  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  Linmean 
genus  Desypus;  peculiar  to  South  America,  and 
called  by  the  Portuguese  encubesto,  from  their  pecu- 
liar covering,  and  by  the  natives  of  Brazil  taton. 
These  animals  have  only  molar  teeth,  and  are  cov- 
ered with  a  hard,  bony  shell,  divided  into  movable 
belts,  except  on  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and  haunches, 
where  it  is  not  movable.  The  belts  are  connected 
by  a  membrane,  which  enables  the  animal  to  roll 
itself  up  like  a  hedgehog.  These  animals  burrow  in 
the  earth,  where  they  lie  during  the  daytime,  sel- 
dom going  abroad  except  at  night.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes ;  the  largest  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  without  the  tail.  They  subsist  chiefly  on 
fruits,  roots,  and  insects ;  sometimes  on  flesh.  When 
attacked,  they  roll  themselves  into  a  ball,  presenting 
their  armor  on  all  sides  to  any  assailant ;  but  they 
are  inoffensive,  and  their  flesh  is  esteemed  good 
food.  Encyc. 

ARM'A-MENT,  n.  [L.  armamenta,  utensils,  tackle, 
from  arma.] 

1.  A  body  of  forces  equipped  for  war ;  used  of  a 
land  or  naval  force.  It  is  more  generally  used  of  a 
naval  force. 

2.  In  naval  affairs,  the  guns  and  other  munitions 
of  war  with  which  a  ship  is  armed. 

XRM-A-MENT'  A-RY,  n.    An  armory ;  a  magazine  or 

arsenal.     {Rarely  used.] 
ARM'A-TURE,  n.     [L.  armatura.] 

1.  Armor ;  that  which  defends  the  body.  It  com- 
prehends whatever  is  worn  for  defense  of  the  body, 
and  has  been  sometimes  used  for  offensive  weapons. 
Armature,  like  arms  and  armor,  is  used  also  of  the 
furniture  of  animals  and  vegetables,  evidently  in- 
tended for  their  protection,  as  prickles,  spines,  and 
horns. 

2.  In  ancient  military  art,  an  exercise  performed 
with  missive  weapons,  as  darts,  spears,  and  arrows. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  armature  of  a  magnet,  is  a  piece  of  iron  used 
to  connect  the  two  poles,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
magnetic  power  undiminished. 

Formerly,  the  armature  or  armor  of  a  magnet  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces  of  iron  applied  to  the  poles  of  a 
parallelopipedal  magnet,  so  as  to  project,  and  partly 
inclose  the  magnet  on  one  side,  and  thus  give  to  the 
poles  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  original  direc- 
tion. Each  of  these  pieces  was  called  the  armature 
of  its  respective  pole,  and  the  two  together  the 
armature  of  the  magnet.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
power  of  a  magnet  so  armed,  and  to  combine  the 
action  of  the  two  poles,  the  latter  were  connected 
by  a  piece  of  iron,  which  also  served  as  an  armature. 
Horse-shoe  magnets  have  been  substituted  for  such 
armed  magnets,  and  the  term  armature  has  been 
thus  limited  to  the  piece  of  iron  connecting  the  poles. 
Ed.  Encyc.  "  Enfield. 

ARM'-CHaIR,  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support  the 
elbows. 

ARM'ED,  (annd,)  pp.  or  a. 

1.  Furnished  with  weapons  of  offense  or  defense  ; 
furnished  with  the  means  of  security  ;  fortified,  in  a 
moral  sense. 

2.  In  heraldry,  armed  is  when  the  beaks,  talons, 
horns,  or  feet  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  rest  of  the  body.       Chambers. 

3.  Furnished  or  fitted  with  an  armature,  as  a  mag- 
net or  loadstone. 

4.  In  botany,  having  prickles  or  thorns.      Encyc. 


ARM 

An  armed  ship,  is  one  which  is  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  government  for  a  particular  occasion,  and 
armed  like  a  ship  of  war. 

Armed  in  flute.     A  ship  is  armed  in  flute,  i.  e.,  after 
the  manner  of  a  transport,  when  part  of  her  guns  have 
been  taken  out  for  the  sake  of  making  room,  and  her 
effective  armament  is  thus  reduced  below  that  at 
which  she  rates. 
ARM'ED-CHAIR,  n.     See  Arm-Chair. 
AR-Mis'NI-AN,  n.    A  native  of  Armenia ;  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  Sir  W.  Jones. 
AR-Me'NI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Armenia  ;  a  country, 
and  formerly  a  kingdom,  in  Asia,  divided  into  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Minor. 

Armenian  bole,  is  a  species  of  clay  from  Armenia, 
and  found  in  other  countries.  But  the  term,  being 
of  uncertain  signification,  is  rejected  in  modern  min- 
eralogy.    [See  Bole.]  CronstedL     Kirtnan. 

Armenian  stone ;  a  soft,  blue  stone,  consisting  of  cal- 
careous earth  or  gypsum,  with  the  oxyd  of  copper. 
It  is  too  soft  to  give  fire  with  steel,  loses  its  color 
when  heated,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  polish. 

JViclwlson. 
AR-MENT'AL,    )         rT  „,  ,-    t 

ar-ment'ine,  i a-    tL-  armentalis-} 
Belonging  to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

ARME-PO'IS-SANT,  a.  [See  Puissant.]  Powerful 
in  arms.  Weever. 

XRM'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  the  arms  can  hold. 

ARM'GAUNT,  a.    Slender,  as  the  arm.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shale. 

ARM'HoLE,  n.  [arm  and  hole.]  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder,  or  the  armpit.  Bacon. 

2.  A  hole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment. 

ARM'I-GER,  n.  [L.  armiger ;  arma  and  gero ;  liter- 
ally, one  that  bears  arms!] 

An  esquire  ;  a  knight's  companion.  But  in  present 
•usage,  armiger  is  a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  to 
a  knight.  In  times  of  chivalry,  it  signified  an  at- 
tendant on  a  knight,  or  other  person  of  rank,  who 
bore  his  shield,  and  rendered  him  other  military  ser- 
vices. So  in  antiquity,  Abimelech,  Saul,  &.C.,  had 
their  armor-bearers.  Judg.  ix.  1  Sam.  xvi.  As  had 
Hector  and  Achilles.  Homer.  This  title,  under  the 
Norman  French  princes,  in  England,  was  exchanged, 
in  common  usage,  for  esquire,  Fr.  ecuyer,  a  word  of 
similar  import,  from  ecu,  L.  scutum,  a  shield.  Arm- 
iger is  still  retained  with  us  as  a  title  of  respect, 
being  the  Latin  word  equivalent  to  esquire,  which 
see.  Spelman. 

XR-MIG'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  arms. 

ARM'IL-LA-RY,  a."  [L.  armilla,  a  bracelet,  from 
annus,  the  arm.] 

Resembling  a  bracelet,  or  ring;  consisting  of  rings 
or  circles.  The  armillary  sphere  is  an  artificial  sphere, 
composed  of  a  number  of  circles  of  tiie  mundane 
sphere,  put  together  in  their  natural  order,  to  assist 
in  giving  a  just  conception  of  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
This  artificial  sphere  revolves  upon  its  axis  within 
a  horizon,  divided  into  degrees,  and  movable  every 
way  upon  a  brass  supporter.  Encyc. 

ARM'IL-La-TED,  a.    Furnished  with  bracelets. 

ARM'ING,  ppr.  Equipping  with  arms  ;  providing  with 
the  means  of  defense  or  attack,  preparing  for  resist- 
ance, in  a  moral  sense;  fitting  with  an  armature,  as 
a  magnet. 

ARM'INGS,  n.  pi.  The  same  as  waist-clothes,  hung 
about  a  snip's  upper  works.  Chambers. 

AR-M!N'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arminius,  or  desig- 
nating his  principles. 

AR-MIN'IAN,  n.  One  of  a  sect  or  party  of  Chris- 
tians, so  called  from  Arminius,  or  Harmansen,  of 
Holland,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  lfith  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  17th.  The  Arminian  doc- 
trines are,  1.  Conditional  election  and  reprobation, 
in  opposition  to  absolute  predestination.  2.  Univer- 
sal redemption,  or  that  the  atonement  was  made  by 
Christ  for  all  mankind,  though  none  but  believers 
can  be  partakers  of  the  benefit.  3.  That  man,  in 
order  to  exercise  true  faith,  must  be  regenerated  and 
renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God  ;  but  that  this  grace  is  not  irresist- 
ible, and  may  be  lost ;  so  that  men  may  relapse  from 
a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  Encyc. 

AR-MIN'IAN-IS.\I,  n.  The  peculiar  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  the  Arminians. 

ARM-IP'O-TENCE,  n.  [arma  and  potentia.  See  Po- 
tency.]    Power  in  arms.  Johnson. 

ARM-IP'O-TENT,  a.  Powerful  in  arms;  mighty  in 
battle.  Dryden. 

ARM-IS'O-NOUS,  a.  [arma  and  sonus.     See  Sound.] 
Sounding  or  rustling  in  arms.  Johnson. 

ARM'IS-TICE,  7i.  [L.  anna  and  sisto,  to  stand  still  ; 
Gr.  iartyu;  Sp.  armisticio;  It.  armisthio  ;  Fr.  ar- 
mistice.] 

A  cessation  of  arms,  for  a  short  time,  by  conven- 
tion ;  a  truce  ;  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

XRM'LESS,  a.  Without  an  arm ;  destitute  of  weapons. 
Beaumont  Sf  Fletcher. 

ARM'LET,  n.  [dim.  of  arm.]  A  small  arm  ;  as,  an 
armlet  of  the  sea ;  a  piece  of  armor  for  the  arm  ;  a 
bracelet.  Dryden.     Johnson. 


ARM 

ARM'OR,  n.  [from  arm.] 

1.  Defensive  arms ;  any  habit  worn  to  protect  the 
body  in  battle  ;  formerly  called  liarness.  A  complete 
armor  formerly  consisted  of  a  casque  or  helmet,  a 
gorget,  cuirass,  gauntlets,  tasses,  brassets,  cuishes, 
and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs  were  fast- 
ened. Encyc. 

In  English  statutes,  armor  is  used  for  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  war ;  including  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive arms.  The  statutes  of  armor  directed  what 
arms  every  man  should  provide,  27  Hen.  II.,  and  that 
of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  I.  Hence  armor  includes 
all  instruments  of  war. 

Blackstone,  b.  iv.  ch.  7 ;  b.  i.  ch.  13.  Hen.  Hist. 
Brit  b.  iii.  ch.  1. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  a  good  conscience,  faith,  and 
Christian  graces  are  called  armor.  Rom.  xiii.  Eph. 
vi.    2  Cor.  vi. 

Coat  armor,  is  the  escutcheon  of  a  person  or  family, 
with  its  several  charges  and  other  furniture,  as  man- 
tling, crest,  supporters,  motto,  &c.  Encyc. 
Armor  of  a  magnet ;  the  same  as  armature.  Ed.  Enc. 
ARM'OR-BEAR-ER,  n.    One  who  carries  the  armor 

of  another. 
ARM'OR-ER,  n. 

1.  A  maker  of  armor  or  arms  ;  a  manufacturer  of 
instruments  of  war.  The  armorer  of  a  ship  has  the 
charge  of  the  arms,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion fit  for  service. 

2.  One  who  has  care  of  the  arms  and  armor  of 
another,  and  who  dresses  him  in  armor. 

The  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights.  Shak. 

ARM-o'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the 
arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family  ;  as,  ensigns  armorial. 

Blackstone. 

AR-MOR'IC,  )  a.     [Celtic  ar,  upon,  and  mor,  the 

AR-MOR'IC-AN,  \      sea;  that  is,  maritime.] 

Designating  the  north-western  part  of  France,  for- 
merly called  Armorica,  now  Bretagne,  or  Britanny. 
This  part  of  France  is  peopled  by  inhabitants  who 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  is  usually  supposed 
their  ancestors  were  refugees  or  colonists  from  Eng- 
land. 

AR-MOR'IC,  n.  The  language  of  the  Armoricans; 
one  of  the  Celtic  dialects  which  have  remained  to 
the  present  times. 

AR-MOR'IC-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Armorica,  or  Bre- 
tagne. 

ARM'OR-IST,  ?i.    One  skilled  in  heraldry. 

ARM'OR-Y,  7t.  A  place  where  arms  and  instruments 
of  war  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  Armor  ;  defensive  and  offensive  arms.  Milton. 

3.  Ensigns  armorial.  Spenser. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  coat-armor  ;  that  branch  of 
heraldry  which  treats  of  coat-armor.  Encyc. 

5.  In  the  United  States,  a  place  or  building  in  which 
arms  are  manufactured. 

ARM'PIT,  7t.  [arm  and  pit.]     The  hollow  place  or  cav- 
ity under  the  shoulder.  Moxon, 
ARMS,  n.  pi.     [L.  anna;  Fr.  arme  ;  Sp.  and  It.  arma.] 

1.  Weapons  of  offense,  or  armor  for  defense  and 
protection  of  the  body. 

2.  War  ;  hostility. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  I>ryden. 

To  be  in  arms;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility,  or  prep- 
aration for  war. 

To  arms,  is  a  phrase  which  denotes  a  taking  arms 
for  war  or  hostility ;  particularly,  a  summoning  to  war. 

To  take  arms,  is  to  arm  for  attack  or  defense. 

Bred  to  arms,  denotes  that  a  person  has  been  edu- 
cated to  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 

3.  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family  ;  consisting  of 
figures  and  colors  borne  in  shields,  banners,  &.c,  as 
n>  irks  of  dignity  and  distinction,  and  descending 
fr>  in  father  to  son. 

4  In  low,  arms  are  ant'  thing  which  a  man  takes 
in  his  hand  in  anger,  to  strike  or  assault  another. 
Cowel.  Blackstone. 
5.  In  botany,  one  of  the  seven  kinds  of  fulcra  or 
props  of  plants,  enumerated  by  Linnreus  and  others. 
The  different  species  of  arms,  or  armor,  are  prickles, 
thorns,  forks,  and  stings,  which  seem  intended  to 
protect  the  plants  from  injury  by  animals. 

Milne.    Martyn. 
Fire-arms,  are  such  as  may  be  charged  with  pow- 
der, as  cannon,  muskets,  mortars,  &.c. 

A  stand  of  arms,  consists  of  a  musket,  bayonet, 
cartridge-box  and  belt,  with  a  sword.  But  for  com- 
mon soldiers  a  sword  is  not  necessary. 

In  falconry,  arms  are  the  legs  of  a  hawk  from  the 
thigh  to  the  foot.  Encyc. 

ARMS'-END,  7i.    At  the  end  of  the  arms  ;  at  a  good 

distance  ;  a  phrase  taken  from  boxers  or  wrestlers. 
ARM'-SHAP-iCD,  (-shapt,)  a.     Shaped  like  the  arm. 
ARiM'S'-LENGTH,  71.    The  length  of  the  arm. 

To  keep  at  arms-length,  is  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively for  keeping  one  off;  not  allowing  one  to  come 
into  close  contact  or  familiarity. 
ARM'S'-ReACH,  71.     Within  reach  of  the  arm. 
AR'MY,  7i.     [Fr.  armee  ;  It.   arbhar,  or  armhar;  from 
the  common  root  of  arm,  anno,  arma.] 

1.  A  collection  or  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  and 
organized  in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brig- 
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ades,  and  divisions,  under  proper  officers.  In  gener- 
al, an  army,  in  modern  times,  consists  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  with  artillery;  although  the  union  of 
all  is  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  army. 
Among  savages,  armies  are  differently  formed. 

2.  A  great  number  ;  a  vast  multitude  ;  as,  an  army 
of  locusts  or  caterpillars.    Joel  ii.  25. 

AR'NOLD-IST,  n.  A  disciple  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
who,  in  the  12th  century,  preached  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  for  which  he  was  banished ; 
but  be  was  afterward  permitted  to  return.  By  his 
preaching,  an  insurrection  was  excited,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  and  executed.  Encyc. 

AR'NOT,  n.  A  name  of  the  pignut  or  earthnut,  a  spe- 
cies of  Carum,  (Bunium,  Linn.) 

AR-NOT'TO,  n.  The  Anotta ;  which  see.  Also,  a 
tree  so  called. 

AR'NUTS,  n.     Tall  oat-grass. 

A-Ro'MA,  n.     [Gr.  aocoua.] 

The  quality  of  plants,  or  other  substances,  which 
constitutes  their  fragrance,  which  is  perceived  by  an 
agreeable  smell,  accompanied  in  some  with  a  warm, 
spicy  taste. 

AR-O-MAT'IC,         )   a.      Fragrant  ;    spicy ;    strong- 

AR-0-MAT'I€-AL,  (  scented  ;  odoriferous  ;  having 
an  agreeable  odor. 

AR-O-MAT'16,  ?i.  A  plant,  drug,  or  medicine,  char- 
acterized Dy  a  fragrant  smell,  and  usually  by  a  warm, 
pungent  taste.  Cyc.     Parr. 

AR-O-MAT-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  impregnating 
or  scenting  with  aroma,  or  rendering  aromatic. 

A-RO'AIA-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  aroma  ;  to 
infuse  an  aromatic  odor ;  to  give  a  spicy  scent  or 
taste  ;  to  perfume.  Bacon. 

A-RS'MA-TIZ-£D,  pp.  Impregnated  with  aroma ; 
rendered  fragrant. 

A-Ro'MA-TlZ-ER,  n.  That  which  communicates  an 
aromatic  quality.  Evelyn. 

A-Ro'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  spicy;  impreg- 
nating with  aroma. 

A-Ro'MA-TOUS,  a.  Containing  aroma,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  fragrance. 

AR'OPH,  n.  [a  contraction  of  aroma  philosophorum.] 
A  name  by  which  saffron  is  sometimes  called. 
Aroph  Paracelsi,  a  chemical  preparation  of  Paracel- 
sus, formed  by  sublimation  from  equal  quantities  of 
hematite  and  sal  ammoniac.  The  term  arc-ph  is  also 
used  by  the  same  writer  as  synonymous  with  lithon- 
trijptie,  a  solvent  for  the  stone.  Encyc.     Coze. 

A-ROSE' ;  the  past  or  preterit  tense  of  the  verb  to 
Arise. 

A-ROUND',  prep,     [a  and  round.     See  Round.] 

1.  About ;  on  all  sides ;  encircling ;  encompassing. 

A  lambent  flame  around  his  brows.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  from  place  to  place  ;  at  ran- 
dom. 

A-ROUND7,  adv.     In  a  circle  ;  on  every  side. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  at  random  ;  without  any  fixed 
direction  ;  as,  to  travel  around  from  town  to  town. 
[See  Round.] 

A-ROU'RA,  ?i.  [Gr.]  A  Grecian  measure  of  fifty  feet. 
Also,  a  square  measure  of  half  the  plethron,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  plethron. 
The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  square  of  a  hundred 
feet,  or  a  hundred  cubits.       Arbuth.     Smith's  Diet. 

A-ROUSE',  (a-rouz',)  v.  t.  [in  Heb.  Sin ;  Ar.  ijOj.^ 

haratia,  to  stir,  to  excite.  It  is  often  contracted  in- 
to roase.  It  may  be  allied  to  D.  raazen;  G.  brausen, 
to  rage,  to  stir,  bluster.     Class  Rs.] 

To  excite  into  action  that  which  is  at  rest ;  to  stir, 
or  put  in  motion  or  exertion,  that  which  is  languid  ; 
as,  to  arouse  one  from  sleep  ;  to  arouse  the  dor  uant 
faculties. 

A-ROUS'jED,  pp.    Excited  into  action  ;  put  in  motion. 

A-ROUSTNG,  ppr.  Putting  in  motion  ;  stirring;  ex- 
citing into  action  or  exertion. 

A-R6W',  adv.     [a  and  row.]     In  a  row  ;  successively. 
Sitlney.     S/iak. 

A-ROYNT',  adv.     Begone;  away.     [Obs.]       Sltak. 

AR-PEd1 61-0,  (ar-ped'je-o,)  n.'  [It.,  from  arpa,  a 
harp.] 

In  music,  a  term  denoting  that  the  notes  of  a  chord 
are  heard  in  rapid  succession,  and  not  simultaneous- 
ly ;  or  the  striking  the  notes  of  a  chord  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  the  manner  of  playing  the  harp. 

Turk.    P.  Cyc. 

AR'PENT,  n.  [Fr.  arpent ;  Norm,  arpen.  In  Domes- 
day, it  is  written  arpennus,  arjtendus,  and  arpent. 
Columella  mentions  that  the  arepennis  was  equal  to 
half  the  Roman  juger.  The  word  is  said,  by  Scali- 
ger,  to  be  derived  from  arpendium,  i.  e.  arvipendium, 
or  arvipennium,  a  cord  for  measuring  land.  Spclman. 
Lunier.] 

A  portion  of  land  in  France,  ordinarily  containing 
one  hundred  square  rods  or  perches,  each  of  18  feet. 
But  the  arpent  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
France.  The  arpent  of  Paris  contains  900  square 
toises.  It  is  less  than  the  English  acre  by  about 
one  seventh. 

Spclman.     Encyc.     Cowel.    Arthur  Young. 

AR-QUE-BUS-SDE',  n.'  A  distilled  water  applied  to 
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a  bruise  or  wound  ;  so  called  because  it  was  original- 
ly used  as  a  vulnerary  in  gunshot  wounds.      Parr. 
2.  The  shot  of  an  arquebuse.  Ash. 

AR'Q.UE-BUSE,       )  n.      [Fr.  from    arquer,  to    make 

HAR'aUE-BUSE,  \  crooked,  and  the  Teut.  bus,  a 
pipe,  a  gun  ;  D.  bus,  a  tube,  pipe,  gun  ;  Sw.  bossa,  a 
gun  or  cannon.  Hence  the  word  signifies  a  hook- 
gun.] 

A  sort  of  hand-gun ;  a  species  of  fire-arms,  an- 
ciently used,  which  was  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  nearly  two  ounces. 
A  larger  kind,  used  in  fortresses,  carried  a  ball  of 
three  ounces  and  a  half.  Encyc. 

AR-QUE-BUS-lER',  n.  A  soldier  armed  with  an  ar- 
quebuse. 

AR'aiJI-FOUX,  (ar'ke-foo,)  n.  A  kind  of  lead  ore, 
used  by  potters  to  give  their  wares  a  green  varnish. 

McCuUoch. 

AR'RACH,  n.     A  plant.     [See  Orrach.] 

AR-RACK7,  n.  [contracted  into  rack.]  A  spirituous 
liquor  from  the  East  Indies.  The  name  is  said  to 
signify,  in  the  East,  any  spirituous  liquor  ;  but  that 
which  usually  bears  this  name  is  a  liquor  distilled 
from  toddy,  the  juice  of  the  cocoanut-tree,  procured 
by  incision.  Some  persons  allege  it  to  be  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  rice  or  sugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of 
the  cocoanut. 

AR'RA-GON-ITE,  n.  [from  Arragon,  in  Spain,  where 
it  was  first  observed.] 

In  mineralogy,  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallized  in 
rhombic  prisms,  or  in  forms  derived  from  the  same. 
It  differs  from  common  carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcare- 
ous spar,  in  its  crystallization  ;  the  crystals  of  the  lat- 
ter affording.,  by  cleavage,  a  lhombohedron,  and  those 
of  the  arragonite  a  rhombic  prism.  It  has  also  a  great- 
er hardness,  and  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  calca- 
reous spar.  Dana. 

AR-RAIGN',  (ar-rane',)  v.  *.t  [Norm,  arraner,  arrai- 
soner,  and  arcsner,  to  put  to  answer,  to  arraign.  The 
usual  derivation  of  this  word  from  Sax.  wregan,  ge- 
wregan,  to  accuse,  is  probably  incorrect.  It  appears  to 
be  of  Norman  origin,  and  if  s  is  radical,  it  coincides 
in  origin  with  L.  reus,  contracted  from  the  root  of 
res.] 

1.  To  call  or  set  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  to 
answer  to  the  matter  charged  against  him  in  an  in- 
dictment or  information.  When  called,  the  indict- 
ment is  read  to  him,  and  he  i?  put  to  plead,  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  to  elect  by  whom  he  will  be  tried. 

Blackstone. 

2.  According  to  law  writers,  to  set  in  order  ;  to  fit 
for  trial ;  as,  to  arraign  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin.  To 
arraign  the  assize,  is  to  cause  the  demandant  to  be 
called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  set  the  cause  in  order, 
that  the  tenant  may  be  brought  to  answer.     Cowel. 

3.  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  faults.  Johnson. 
More  correctly,  to  call  before  the  bar  of  reason,  or 
taste  ;  to  call  in  question,  for  faults,  before  any  tri- 
bunal. 

They  will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of  knowledge.     Dryden. 

AR-RAIGN',  (ar-rane',)  n.  Arraignment ;  as,  clerk  of 
the  arraiirns.  Blackstone. 

AR-RAIGN'ED,  pp.  Called  before  a  tribunal  to  an- 
swer, and  elect  triers  ;  accused  ;  called  in  question. 

AR-RAIGN'ER,  n.     One  whu  arraigns.       Coleridge. 

AR-RaIGN'ING,  per.  Calling  before  a  court  or  tribu- 
nal ;  accusing. 

AR-RAIGN'MENT,  n.  [Norm,  arresnement,  arrayne- 
ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  arraigning ;  the  act  of  calling  and 
setting  a  prisoner  before  a  court  to  answer  to  an  ac- 
cusation, and  to  choose  his  triers. 

2.  Accusation. 

3.  A  calling  in  question  for  faults. 
AR-RaI'MENT,  «.  [See  Array.]    Clothes ;  garments. 

We  now  use  raiment. 
AR-RANGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  arranger,  of  ad  and  ranger,  to 
set  in  order ;  Arm.  renega,  rang,  rank,  a  row  or  line. 
See  Rank.] 

1.  To  put  in  proper  order  ;  to  dispose  the  parts  of  a 
whole  in  the  manner  intended,  or  best  suited  for  the 
purpose  ;  as,  troops  arranged  for  battle. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  settle ;  to  put  in  order ;  to  pre- 
pare :  a  popular  use  of  the  word,  of  very  general  appli- 
cation. 

AR-RANG'ED,  (ar-ranjd',)  pp.    Put  in  order  ;  disposed 

in  the  proper  order  ;  adjusted. 
AR-RANGE'MENT,   n.    The  act  of  putting  in  proper 

order ;  the  state  of  being  put  in  order  ;  disposition  in 

suitable  form. 

2.  That  which  is  disposed  in  order ;  system  of  parts 
disposed  in  due  order. 

The  interest  of  that  portion  of  social  arrangement  is  in  the  hands 
of  ail  those  who  compose  it.  Burke. 

3.  Preparatory  measure  ;  previous  disposition  ;  as, 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  receiving  company. 

4.  Final  settlement ;  adjustment  by  agreement ;  as, 
the  parties  have  made  an  arrangement  between  them- 
selves concerning  their  disputes:  a  popular  use  of  tlie 
word. 

5.  Classification  of  facts  relating  to  a  subject,  or  of 
objects,  in  regular,  systematic  order ;  as,  the  Linns- 
an  arrangement  of  plants. 
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AR-RaNG'ER,  n.    One  that  puts  in  order. 

AR-RANG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  due  order  or  form ; 
adjusting. 

AR'RANT,  a.  [I  sunpose  this  to  be  a  different  spell- 
ing of  Errant,  which  see.] 

Notorious,  in  an  ill  sense ;  infamous ;  mere ;  vile ; 
■  as,  an  arrant  rogue  or  coward. 

AR'RAN  f-LSf,  ado.  Notoriously,  in  an  ill  sense;  in- 
famously ;  impudently  ;  shamefully. 

AR'RAS,  n.  [said  to  be  from  Arras,  the  capital  of  Ar- 
tois,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  where  this  article 
was  manufactured.] 

Tapestry  ;  hangings  wove  with  figures.        Shak. 

AR-RAUGHT',  (-rawt,)  a.     Seized  by  violence. 

Spenser. 

AR-RAY',  77.  [Norm,  araie,  and  arraer,  arair,  to  array, 
settle,  prepare  ;  ray,  a  robe,  and  the  array  or  pannel 
of  the  jury  ;  old  Fr.  arroi ;  [this  is  a  word  contract- 
ed ;]  Ir.  earradh,  a  suit  of  armor,  furniture,  accouter- 
ments,  wares  ;  It.  arredo,  furniture,  implements,  rig- 
ging ;  arredare,  to  prepare  or  equip ;  Arm.  rciza,  to 
put  in  order  or  arrange ;  Sp.  arreo  ;  Port,  arreio,  ar- 
reyo,  array,  dress  ;  Port,  arrear,  to  dress.  Class  Rd, 
and  allied  to  rod,  radius,  ray.  The  primary  sense  is 
to  make  straight  or  right.     See  Dress.] 

1.  Order ;  disposition  in  regular  lines  ;  as,  an  army 
In  battle  array.     Hence,  a  posture  of  defense. 

2.  Dress  ;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the  per- 
son. Dryden. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  impanneling  a  jury ;  or  a  jury 
impanneled ;  that  is,  a  jury  set  in  order  by  the  sher- 
iff, or  called  man  by  man.  Blackstone.     Cowel. 

Commission  of  array,  in  English  history,  was  a  com- 
mission given  by  the  prince  to  officers  in  every  coun- 
ty, to  muster  and  array  the  inhabitants,  or  see  them 
in  a  condition  for  war.  Blackstone. 

AR-RAY',  v.  u  To  place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops 
for  battle. 

2.  To  deck  or  dress  ;  to  adorn  with  dress :  applied 
especially  to  dress  of  a  splendid  kind. 

Array  thyself  with  glory.  —  Job  3:1. 

Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  with  fine  linen.  —  Gen.  xli. 

3.  To  set  a  jury  in  order  for  the  trial  of  a  cause ; 
that  is,  to  call  them  man  by  man.  Blackstone.  CaaeL 

4.  To  envelop. 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  glooms  arrayed.  Trumbull. 

AR-RAY'£D,  (ar-rade',)  pp.  Set  in  order,  or  in  lines  ; 
arranged  in  order  for  attack  or  defense  ;  dressed  ; 
adorned  by  dress  ;  impanneled,  a?  a  jury  ;  enveloped. 

AR-RAY'ER,  7i.  One  who  arrays.  In  some  early  Eng- 
lish statutes,  an  officer  who  had  care  of  the  soldiers' 
armor,  and  who  saw  them  duly  accoutered.  In 
some  reigns,  commissioners  of  array  were  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose.  Encyc. 

AR-RAY'ING,  ppr.  Setting  in  order ;  putting  on 
splendid  raiment;  impanneling. 

AR-ReAR',  adv.  [Fr.  arriere,  behind.  In  some  of  its 
uses  it  has  the  sense  of  lower,  inferior.  [See  Arri- 
ere-ban.] Sp.  and  Port,  arriar,  to  lower  sail ;  Arm. 
rear,  revr,  or  refr,  the  fundament ;  W.  rhevyr,  id., 
from  rhev,  thick.  Lunier  deduces  arrear  and  arriere 
from  L.  ad  and  retro.  But  the  derivation  from  the 
Celtic  seems  most  probably  correct.] 
Behind  ;  at  tile  hinder  part.  Spenser. 

In  tliis  satsc  obsolete.  But  from  this  use,  we  retain 
the  word  as  a  noun  in  the  phrase  in  arrear,  to  signi- 
fy behind  in  payment. 

AR-ReAR',  7i.  That  which  is  behind  in  payment,  or 
which  remains  unpaid,  though  due.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  arrears  of  rent,  wages,  and 
taxes  ;  and  supposes  a  part  of  the  money  already  paid. 

ARREARAGE,  7t.  [arrear  and  the  common  French 
termination  age] 

Arrears ;  any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid,  af- 
ter previous  payment  of  a  part.  A  person  may  be  in 
arrear  for  the  whole  amount  of  a  debt ;  but  arrears 
and  arrearage  imply  that  a  part  has  been  paid. 

AR-REGT',        (  o.      [L.  arrectus,  raised,  erect,  from 

AR-RECT'ED,  (      arrigo.     See  Reach.] 

Erect :  attentive ;  as  a  person  listening.     Akenside. 

AR-REN-Ta'TION,  7i.  [Sp.  arrendar,  to  rent,  to  take 
by  lease ;  of  ad  and  reddo,  to  return.     See  Rent.] 

In  the  forest  laws  of  England,  a  licensing  the  owner 
of  land  in  a  forest  to  inclose  it  with  a  small  ditch  and 
low  hedge,  in  consideration  of  a  yearlv  rent.    Cowel. 

AR-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (ar-rep-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  arreptus, 
of  ad  and  rapio,  to  snatch.     See  Rapacious.] 

1.  Snatched  away. 

2.  [arf  and  rcpo,  to  creep.  See  Creep.]  Crept  in 
privily.  Johnso7u     Bailey. 

AR-REST',  u.  t,  [Fr.  arriter,  for  arrester ;  Sp.  arres- 
tar  ;  It.  arrestare ,'  L.  rcsto,  to  stop  ;  W.  araws,  arosi, 
to  stay,  wait,  dwell  ;  Eng.  to  rest.     See  Rest.] 

1.  To  obstruct ;  to  stop ;  to  check  or  hinder  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river  ;  to  arrest 
the  senses. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  authority ;  as,  to  arrest  one  for  debt,  or  for 
a  crime. 

3.  To  seize  and  fix  ;  as,  to  arrest  the  eyes,  or  at- 
tention. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  person  in  the  world,  and  rl  such  a 
period,  ought  to  arrest  die  consideration  01  every  thinking 
mind.  Bucltmineler. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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4.  To  hinder  or  restrain ;  as,  to  arrest  the  course 
of  justice. 
AB.-REST',  n.    Tile  taking  or  apprehending  of  a  per- 
eon  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  authority.    An  ar- 
rest is  made  by  seizing  or  touching  the  body. 

2.  Any  seizure,  or  taking  by  power,  physical  or 
moral. 

3.  A  stop,  hinderance,  or  restraint. 

4.  In  law,  an  arrest  of  judgment  is  the  staying  or 
stopping  of  a  judgment  after  verdict,  for  causes  as- 
signed. Courts  have  power  to  arrest  judgment  for 
intrinsic  causes  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ord ;  as  when  the  declaration  varies  from  the  origi- 
nal writ ;  when  the  verdict  diners  materially  from 
the  pleadings  ;  or  when  the  case  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion is  not  sufficient,  in  point  of  law,  to  found  an  ac- 
tion upon.  The  motion  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Blaekstone. 

5.  A  mangy  humor  between  the  ham  and  pastern 
of  the  hind  legs  of  a  horse.  Johnson. 

AR-REST-A'TION,  it.  The  act  of  arresting;  an  ar- 
rest, or  seizure. 

AR-ilEST'ED,  pp.  Seized;  apprehended;  stopped; 
hindered  ;  restrained. 

AR-REST'ER,  )  n.     One  who  arrests.     In   Scots  law, 

AR-REST'OR,  j  the  person  at  whose  suit  an  arrest- 
ment is  made. 

AR-REST'ING,  ppr.  Seizing;  staying;  hindering; 
restraining. 

AR-REST'MENT,  n.  A  term,  in  Scohi  law,  applied  to 
persons  or  things.  Applied  to  persons,  it  denotes,  in 
criminal  cases,  the  securing  of  a  criminal  until  lie 
undergoes  trial,  or  finds  caution  or  bail,  and  in  some 
civil  cases,  the  securing  of  a  debtor,  until  be  gives  se- 
curity. Applied  to  things,  it  denotes  the  attachment, 
by  a  creditor,  of  the  movable  estate  of  a  debtor,  or 
the  order  of  a  judge,  by  which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a 
movable  obligation  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  is  pro- 
hibited to  make  payment  or  delivery,  till  the  debt 
due  to  the  arrester  is  paid  or  secured.  The  debtor, 
thus  restrained,  is  called  the  arrestee,  as  the  restrain- 
ing creditor  is  called  the  arrester.  Ed.  Encyc. 

MR-RET',  (ar-ra',)  n.  [Fr.  arrU;  arrester,  arrUer,  to 
detain,  to  fix,  to  determine.] 

A  French  word,  signifying,  1.  A  judgment,  decis- 
ion, or  decree.  Applied  more  particularly  to  the  judg- 
ments and  decisions  of  courts  and  tribunals.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  denoted  a  judgment  or  decision  of 
a  sovereign  court,  such  as  the  parliaments,  chamber 
of  accounts,  court  of  aids,  and  some  others,  whose 
decisions  were  without  appeal,  and  could  be  reversed 
only  by  their  own  act,  or  by  the  king  or  his  council ; 
also,  the  decisions  or  decrees  of  the  royal  council, 
which  were  considered  as  a  part  of  the  French  law. 
2.  An  arrest  or  seizure  of  persons,  or  a  seizure  or  at- 
tachment of  goods  ;  corresponding  to  the  Scotch  law 
term  arrestment. 

AR-RET',  v.  U    To  assign  ;  to  allot.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 

AR-RlDE',  v  t.     [L.  arrideo.] 

To  laugh  at ;  to  please  well.     [JVut  in  use.] 

B.  Jonsoiu 

ARRIERE',  (ar-reer',)  n.     [Fr.  arriere.] 

The  last  body  of  an  army ;  now  called  Rear, 
which  see. 

Arriere-ban  ;  the  convocation,  by  the  sovereign,  of 
all  his  feudatories,  to  march  in  arms  against  the  en- 
emy. Encye.  Meth. 

Ban  and  arriere-ban  ;  the  assembly  of  the  vassals 
and  arriere  vassals,  convoked  by  the  sovereign  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  Ban  refers  to  the  fiefs 
immediately  holding  of  trie  king  ;  and  arriere-ban  to 
the  arriere  fiefs,  or  those  holding  of  the  vassals.  Ban 
signifies  proclamation,  and  arriere-ban,  arriere  proc- 
lamation. This  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  act 
of  convoking ;  as,  the  sovereign  has  the  right  of  ban 
and  arriere-ban;  —  of  the  duty  of  assembling  when 
convoked  ;  as,  subject  to  and  exempt  from  the  ban, 
&.C. ; —  the  assembly  or  assembling  ;  as,  to  appear  at 
the  ban,  &c. ;  —  and  the  body  assembled,  as  muster  of 
the  ban,  general  of  the  ban.  Encyc.  Meth. 

Arricre-fee,  or  Jief ;  a  fee  or  fief  dependent    on  a 
superior  fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory. 
Arriere  vassal ;  the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'RlS,?i.  [Fr.  areste,arSte.  In  architecture,  the  edge 
formed  by  two  surfaces  meeting  each  other,  whether 
plane  or  curved  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  edges  in 
moldings,  and  to  the  raised  edges,  which  separate  the 
fiutings  in  a  Doric  column.  P.  Cyc. 

AR-RIS'lON,  (ar-rizh'un,)  n.  [L.  arrisio.]  The  act 
of  smiling.  Ashe. 

AR-RIV'AL.  n.  The  coming  to,  cr  reaching  a  place, 
from  a  distance,  whether  by  water,  as  in  its  original 
sense,  or  by  land. 

2.  The  attainment  or  saining  of  any  object,  by 
effort,  agreement,  practice,"  or  s;udy. 

3.  The  person  or  tiling  arriving ;  as,  news  brought 
by  the  last  arrival. 

The  next  arrivals  here  will  gladlier  build  their  nests.  Warner. 

AR-RIV'ANCE,  n.    Company  coining.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
"•  Arrival ;  a  reaching  in  progress.  [Obs.]    Brown. 
AR-RIVE',  t.  i.     [Fr.  arriver  ;  Arm.  arrivont,arriveini 
It.   arrivare ;  Sp.   and   Port,  arribar ;  of  ad  and  Fr. 
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rive,  the  shore  or  sloping  bank  of  a  river ;  Sp. 
ribera  ;  L.  ripa  ;  Sans,  arivi.  In  Irish,  airbhe  is  ribs. 
It  appears  that  rib,  rive,  and-  ripa  are  radicallv  one 
word  ;  in  like  manner,  casta,  a  rib,  and  coast,  are 
radically  the  same.] 

1.  Literally,  to  come  to  the  shore,  or  bank.  Hence, 
to  come  to  or  reach  in  progress  by  water,  followed  by 
at.  We  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  July  10,  1824. 
N.  W. 

2.  To  come  to  or  reach  by  traveling  on  land  ;  as, 
the  post  arrives  at  7  o'clock. 

3.  To  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion ;  to  gain 
or  compass  by  effort,  practice,  study,  inquiry,  reason- 
ing, or  experiment ;  as,  to  arrive  at  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  excellence  or  wickedness  ;  to  arrive  at  a  con- 

4.  To  happen  or  occur.  [elusion. 
Happy  I  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.  Waller. 

AR-RIVE',  v.  t.     To  reach.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

ARRIVING,  ppr.     Coming  to  or  reaching, by  water 

or  land  ;  gaining  by  research,  effort,  or  study. 
AR'RO-GANCE,  n.f  [L.  arrogantia,  from  arrogo,  to 

claim  ;  of  ad  and  rogo,  to  beg,  o-  desire ;  Fr.  arro- 

fance  ;  Arm.  rogacntcz  :  Sp.  and  Port,  arrogancia  ; 
t.  arrogania.  See  Abrogate.] 
The  act  or  quality  of  taking  much  upon  one's  self; 
that  species  of  pride  which  consists  in  exorbitant 
claims  of  rank,  dignity,  estimation,  or  power,  or 
which  exalts  the  worth  or  importance  of  the  person 
to  an  undue  degree;  proud  contempt  of  others; 
conceitedness ;  presumption. 

1  will  cause  the  arrogance  of  die  proud  to  cease.  —  Ua.  xiii.     1 
Sam.  ii.    Prov.  viii. 

AR'RO-GAN-CY,  n.  Arrogance.  [This  orthography 
is  less  usual.] 

AR'RO-GAN'f,  o.t  Assuming;  making,  or  having  the 
disposition  to  make  exorbitant  claims  of  rank  or  esti- 
mation ;  giving  one's  self  an  undue  degree  of  im- 
portance ;  haughty  ;  conceited  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Containing  arrogance  ;  marked  with  arrogance; 
proceeding  from  undue  claims  or  self-importance  ; 
applied  to  things  ;  as,  arrogant  pretensions,  or 
behavior. 

AR'RO-GANT-LY,  adv.  In  an  arrogant  manner ; 
with  undue  pride,  or  self-importance. 

AR'RO-GANT-NESS,  n.     Arrogance.     [Little  used.] 

AR'RO-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  arrogo,  of  ad  and  rogo  ;  Fr. 
urroger ;  Sp.  and  Port,  arrogar ;  It.  arrogare.  The 
primary  sense  of  rogo,  to  ask,  is  to  reach  or  stretch.] 
To  assume,  demand,  or  challenge  more  than  is 
proper  ;  to  make  undue  claims,  from  vanity  or  false 
pretensions  to  right  or  merit ;  as,  the  pope  arrogated 
dominion  over  kings. 

AR'RO-GA-TED,  pp.    Claimed  by  undue  pretensions. 

AR'RO-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Challenging  or  claiming  more 
power  or  respect  than  is  just  or  reasonable. 

AR-RO-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  arrogating,  or  mak- 
ing exorbitant  claims ;  the  act  of  taking  more  than 
one  is  justly  entitled  to. 

AR'RO-GA-TIVE,  a.  Assuming,  or  making  undue 
claims  and  pretensions.  More. 

AR-ROJV'DISSE-MENT,(-tMX\s,,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  ar- 
rondir,  to  make  round  ;  of  ad  and  rond,  round.] 

Literally,  a  circuit,  or  district.  As  now  used,  in 
France,  it  denotes,  especially,  the  immediate  subdivi- 
sion of  a  department.  The  territory  of  France,  since 
the  revolution,  has  been  divided  into  departments ; 
those,  into  arrondissements ;  those,  into  cantons  j  and 
the  hitter,  into  coiwnunes. 

AR-RO'SION,  (ar-r5'zhun,)  n.  [L.  arrodo.]  A 
gnawing. 

AR'RoW,  n.     [Sax.  arewa.     Q.U;  ray,  radius,  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  missive  weapon  of  offense,  straight,  slender, 
pointed,  and  barbed,  to  be  shot  with  a  bow. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  arrozos  of  Ood,  are  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  wrath,  jvhich  pierce  and  pain  the 
conscience.  Job  vi.  Ps.  xxxviii.  In  a  like  figura- 
tive manner,  arrows  represent  the  judgments  of  God  ; 
as  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  and  famine.  2  Sam. 
xxii.  Ez.  v.  Hab.  iii.  The  word  is  used  also  for  slan- 
derous words  and  malicious  purposes  of  evil  men. 
Ps.  xi.  Prov.  xxv.  Jer.  ix.  Ps.  Ixiv.   Cruden.  Brown. 

AR'RoW-GRASS,-n.  A  popular  name  of  different 
plants,  species  of  the  genus  Triglochin. 

AR'RoW-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.    The  head  of  an  arrow. 
2.  The  popular  name  of  different  aquatic  plants, 
species  of  the  genus  Sagittaria  ;  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  leaves  to  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

AR'ROW-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.  Shaped  like  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

The  arrouj-headed  chai-acters,  are  certain  eJiarac- 
ters  found  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  the  bricks 
of  Babylon,  and  in  some  other  places  of  the  East ; 
formed  by  a  combination  of  triangular,  or  wedge- 
like figures,  hence  called,  also,  cuneiform  charac- 
ters^ P.  Cyc. 

AR'RoW-ROOT,  n.  A  popular  name  applied  to  the 
different  species  of  the  genus  Maranta.  The  Indians 
are  said  to  employ  the  roots  of  the  M.  Galanga  in 
extracting  the  poison  of  arrows,  whence  the  name. 
From  the  root  of  the  11.  Arundinacea,  or  starch 
plant,  is  obtained  the  arrow-root  of  the  shops. 

2.  The  starch  of  the  Maranta  Arundinacea,  a  nu- 
tritive medicinal  food. 
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AR-R6W-SHaP'£D,  (-shapt,)  a.    Shaped  like  an  ar- 
row.    In  botany,  sagittate. 
AR'RoW-Y,  a.     Consisting  of  arrows.  Milton. 

2.  Formed  like  an  arrow.  Cowper. 

XRSE,  n.  (ars,)  [Sax.  earse  ;  D.  aars  ;  G.  arseh  ;  Persic, 
arsit,  or  arst.]  The  buttocks,  or  hind  part  of  an 
animal. 

To  hang  an  arse,  is  to  lag  behind  ;  to  be  sluggifb, 
or  tardy.     [Vulgar.] 
ARSE'-SMART,  n.    The  vulgar  name  of  a  species  of 

Polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 
AR'SE-NAL,   n.     [Sp.    Port.    Fr.   Arm.    arsenal;    It. 
arsenate ;  a   magazine   or  repository  of   stores ;    in 
Italian  and  Spanish,  a  dock  or  dock-yard  ;  probably 
L.  arx  naval'is,  a  naval  citadel  or  repository.] 

A  repository  or  magazine  of  arms  and  military 
stores,  whether  for  land  or  naval  service. 

In  England,  and  other  European  countries,  a  pub- 
lic establishment  where  naval  or  military  engines 
and  equipments  are  manufactured  or  stored. 

P.  Cyc. 
AR-SE'NI-ATE,  n.    A  salt,  formed  by  arsenic   acid 
combined  with  any  base. 
S  ~u 
AR'SEN-ie,  n.    [Ar.  cJUjj  lirnakun;  Svr.  )f-\  .  ]}J 

tarnika  ;  Gr.  apaevixov  ;  L.  arsenicum ;  Sp.  arsenico ; 
Fr.  arsenic] 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  of  a  steel  gray  color,  and  bril- 
liant luster,  and  quite  brittle.  It  forms  alloys  with 
most  of  the  metals.  Combined  with  sulphur,  it 
forms  orpiment  and  realgar,  which  are  the  yellow 
and  red  sulphurets  of  arsenic.  Orpiment  is  tlie  true 
arsenicum  of  the  ancients.  PI  in.  34.  18.  Native  or- 
piment appears  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and  seemingly 
talcky  masses  of  various  sizes;  realgar  is  red,  of 
different  shades,  and  often  crystallized  in  needles. 
Arsenic  is  also  found  as  a  mineralizer  in  cobalt, 
antimony,  copper,  iron  and  silver  ores.  It  is  brought 
chiefly  from  the  cobalt  works  in  Saxony,  where 
zaffar  is  made. 

The  suhstance  known  as  arsenic,  in  the  shops,  is 
the  arsenious  acid,  called  also  oxyd  of  arsenic  and 
white  arsenic  Fourcroy.     Nicholson. 

AR-SEN'ie  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  arsenic  and  five  of  oxygen. 

AR-SEN'IC-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  arsenic  ;  consisting 
of  or  containing  arsenic. 

AR-SEN'It'-ATE,  v.  t.    To  combine  with  arsenic. 

AR-SEN'IG-A-TLD,  pp.  or  a.   Combined  with  arsenic. 

AR'SEN-ITE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  arsenious  acid 
with  a  base. 

AR-SE'NI-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
containing  arsenic  ;  as,  arsenious  powder,  or  glass. 

Vre. 

AR-Sk'NI-OUS  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  two 
equivalents  cf  arsenic  and  three  of  oxygen. 

ARSH'INE,  n.  A  Russian  measure  of  two  feet  four 
inches  and  242  decimals.  This  seems  to  be  the 
Chinese  arschin,  of  which  four  make  three  yards 
English.  Tooke's  Russia.     Encyc. 

Alt'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  prosody,  that  point  in  a  meas- 
ure where  the  ictus  is  put,  or  which  is  marked  by  a 
greater  stress  or  force.  Hermann. 

That  elevation  of  voice  now  called  metrical  ac- 
centuation, accompanied  by  the  ictus,  or  stroke  of  the 
foot,  marking  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  arsis 
consisted  in  a  higher  musical  note,  greater  volume, 
or  longer  duration  of  sound,  or  in  all  combined. 

P.  Cyc. 
2.  In  music,  tlie  rising  of  the  hand   in   beating 
time.  P.  Cyc. 

AR'SON,  71.  [Norm.  Fr.  arsine,  arseun ;  from  L.  ardco, 
arsum,  to  burn.j 

In  law,  the  malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling-house 
or  out-house  of  another  man,  which  by  the  common 
law  is  felony.  The  definition  of  this  crime  is  varied 
by  statutes  in  different  countries  and  states.  In 
Connecticut,  the  burning  not  only  of  a  dwelling- 
house  or  contiguous  building,  but  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  is  declared  to  be  arson,  if  human  life  is 
thereby  destroyed  or  put  to  hazard. 

ART  ;  the  second  person,  indicative  mode,  present 
tense,  of  the  substantive  verb  am ;  but  from  were, 
Sw.  vara,  Dan.  v&re. 

ART,  n.f  [L.  ars,  artis ;  probably  contracted  from  the 
root  of  W.  ceri,  Ir.  ceard.  The  radical  sense  is 
strength,  from  stretching,  straining,  the  primary  sense 
of  strength  and  power,  and  hence  of  skill.  See  an 
analogy  in  can] 

1.  The  disposition  or  modification  of  things  by 
human  skill,  to  answer  the  purpose  intended.  In 
this  sense  art  stands  opposed  to  nature. 

Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  A  system  of  rules,  serving  to  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  certain  actions ;  opposed  to  science,  or 
to  speculative  principles  ;  as,  the  art  of  building  or 
engraving.  Arts  are  divided  into  useful  or  mechanic. 
and  liberal  or  polite.  The  mechanic  arts  are  lhi.se 
in  which  the  hands  and  body  are  more  concerned 
than  the  mind,  as  in  making  clothes  and  utensils. 
These  arts  are  called  trades.    The  liberal  or  polite 
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arts  are  those  in  which  the  mind  or  imagination  is 
chiefly  concerned,  as  poetry,  music,  and  painting. 

In  America,  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow  up  side 
by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity.    Irving. 

3.  Business  or  employment ;  as,  the  various  arts 
of  life.  Swift. 

4.  Skill,  dexterity,  or  the  power  of  performing 
certain  actions,  acquired  by  experience,  study,  or 
observation  ;  as,  a  man  has  the  art  of  managing  his 
business  to  advantage. 

5.  Cunning  j  artifice  ;  as,  "  Animals  practice  art 
when  opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength."  Crabbe. 

6.  Formerly,  in  an  academical  sense,  the  arts-,  or 
the  liberal  arts,  denoted  the  sciences  and  philosophy, 
or  the  circle  of  academical  education  ;  hence,  de- 
grees in  the  arts ;  master  and  bachelor  of  arte. 

Art  and  part ;  in  Scots  law,  a  term  denoting  the 
charge  of  contriving  a  criminal  design  as  well  as  of 
participating  in  the  perpetration  of  the  criminal  act ; 
said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  artifcz  et 
partie.eps. 

Alt-TE-MIS'IA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  of  numerous 
species,  including  the  plants  called  niugwort,  south- 
ernwood, and  wormwood.  Of  these  the  A.  Absin- 
thium, or  common  wormwood,  is  well  known. 

XR-T£'RI-AL,  a.  [See  Artery.]  Pertaining  to  an 
artery  or  the  arteries  ;  as,  arterial  action. 
2.  Contained  in  an  artery  ;  as,  arterial  blood. 
Arterial  blood  differs  from  venous  blood  particu- 
larly by  its  lighter  florid  red  color,  and  its  greater 
warmth  and  coagulability  —  changes  produced  by  the 
process  of  respiration. 

XR-Te  RI-AL-ZZ-a'TION,  n.  The  process  of  making 
arterial.  Watts. 

XR-Te'R1-AL-IZE.  v.  t.  To  communicate,  as  to 
venous  blood,  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood ;  to 
make  arterial.  Prout. 

AR-Te'RI-AL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  arterial. 

AR-Te'RI-AL-iZ-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  arterial. 

aR-Tk-RI-OL'O-GY,  it.     [Gr.   aprnpid,  artery,  and 
Xoyoi,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  arteries.       Morin. 

XR-TE-RI-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  aprypta,  an  artery, 
and  ropy,  a  cutting.] 

1.  The  opening  of  an  artery  by  a  lancet,  or  other 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  letting  blood. 

2.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dis- 
section of  the  arteries. 

ARfTE-RY,/i.  [Gr.  aprnpta, from  .tr;/),  air,  and  rnpsto, 
to  preserve  or  contain  ;  so  called,  from  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  arteries  contain  only  air.  The 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  trachea  or  windpipe, 
arteria  aspera.  in  Ger.  luft-adcr,  air-vein,  is  the 
name  for  artery ;  in  Dutch,  slag-ader,  stroke-vein  ; 
in  Swed.  puis-udcr.  pulse-vein  ;  Dan.  puls-aare,  pulse- 
vein  ;  that  is,  the  beating  vein.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  vessels  or  tubes  which  con- 
vey the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Tliere  are  two  principal  arteries  ;  the  aorta,  which 
rises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  ramifies  through  the 
whole  body  ;  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  con- 
veys the  biood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs, 
to  undergo  respiration.  An  artery  is  composed  of 
three  coats  ;  the  outer  consists  of  condensed  cellular 
membrane,  and  is  supplied  with  numerous  blood- 
vessels ana  nerves  ;  the  middle  coat,  consists  of  cir- 
cular fibers,  formerly  supposed  by  some  to  be  muscu- 
lar, but  now  regarded  as  a  peculiar  fibrous  tissue; 
the  inner  coat,  thin,  smooth,  anil  dense,  confines  the 
blood  within  its  canal,  and  facilitates  its  motion. 

Parr.     Cue. 

AR-TE'SIAN;  a.     [from  Artois,  in  France.] 

Artesian  wells  are  those  which  are  made  by  boring 
into  the  earth,  till  the  instrument  reaches  water, 
which,  from  internal  pressure,  flows  spontaneously 
like  a  fountain. 

ART'FUL,  a.t  [See  Art.] 

1.  Performed  with  art  or  skill.  Drydcn. 

2.  Artificial,  as  opposed  to  natural.  Johnson. 
f3.  Cunning;  practicing  art,  or  stratagem;  crafty; 

as,  an  artful  boy.     [This  is  the  most  usual  sense.] 
4.  Proceeding    from   art    or  craft ;    as,   an  artful 

scheme. 
ART'FlJL-LY,a.uIu.     With  art,  or  cunning  ;  skillfully  ; 

dextrousiy. 
ART'FUL-NESS,  n.    Art;   craft;   cunning ;  address. 
AR-TIi'lUT'IC,  ) 

XR-THRIT'IG-AL,  }  "■ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  joints  ;  affecting  the  joints. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty. 
AR-TIIRI'TIS,   n.      [Gr.    apipiris,   from    apSpov,   a 

joint.] 

In  a  general  sense,  any  inflammation  of  the  joints  ; 
but  more  particularly,  the  gout,  nil  hereditary,  inter- 
mitting disease,  usually  affecting  the  small  joints  ; 
sometimes  the  stomach.  Coze.     Quiucy. 

XR-THR6'DI-A,  n.  [from  apOpoa,  to  frame  or  artic- 
ulate.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  species  uf  articulation,  in  wbi-h 
the  head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  shallow 
socket  of  another  ;  as  that  of  the  humerus  into  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  Bneye. 

2.  In  natural  history,  a  genus  of  imperfect  crystals, 
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found  in  complex  masses,  and  forming  long  single 
pyramids,  with  very  short  and  slender  columns. 

Kncyc. 

AR-TUROD'I€,  a.    Relating  to  arthrodia,  which  see. 

XR'TIC  This  word  is  erroneously  used  by  some 
authors  for  arctic. 

XR'Tl-CHOKE,  n.  [CJu.  the  first  syllable  of  Gr. 
aprvriKu.  Fr.  artichuut;  Arm.  artichauden ;  Sp.  alc.i- 
chofa ;  Port,  alcachofra :  It.  carciofo,  carciofano,  or 
carciofalo.  The  first  syllable  is  probably  the  J...  car- 
dans, chard,  thistle,  corrupted.  D.  arlisjoh ;  G. 
artischockc  ;  Dan.  artiskok.] 

The  Cynara  Scolynius,  a  plant  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  thistle,  with  a  dilated,  imbricated  and  prickly 
calyx.  The  head  is  large,  rough,  and  scaly,  on  an 
upright  stalk.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  oval 
scales,  inclosing  the  florets,  sitting  on  a  broad  recep- 
tacle, which,  with  the  fleshy  base  of  the  scales,  is 
the  eatable  part  of  the  plant.  Kncyc.    Miller. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  species  of  sunflower, 
(Hclianthus  tuberosus.)  This  is  the  plant  commonly 
called  artichoke,  in  America.  The  term  Jerusalem 
is  here  a  corruption  of  the  Ital.  girasole,  sunflower. 

XR'TI-CLE,  71.  [L.  articulus,  a  joint,  from  artus ; 
Gr.  apSpn: .] 

1.  A  single  clause  in  a  contract,  account,  system 
of  regulations,  treaty,  or  other  writing ;  a  particular 
.separate  charge  or  item  in  an  account ;  a  term,  con- 
dition, or  stipulation  in  a  contract.  In  short,  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  writing,  instrument,  or  discourse, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  particulars  ;  as,  articles 
of  agreement ;  an  account  consisting  of  many 
articles. 

2.  A  point  of  faith ;  a  doctrinal  point  or  proposi- 
tion in  theology  ;  as,  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

3.  Comprehension  ;  as,  a  soul  of  great  article.  Sliak. 

4.  A  distinct  part. 

Upon  each  article  of  human  duty.  Paley. 

5.  A  particular  commodity,  or  substance;  as,  an 
article  of  merchandise  ;  salt  is  a  necessary  article. 
In  common  usage,  this  word  is  applied  to  almost 
every  separate  substance  or  material. 

The  articles  which  compose  the  blood.  Darwin. 

6.  A  point  of  time.     [JVot  in  use.]  Clarendon. 

7.  In  grammar,  an  adjective  used  before  nouns,  to 
limit  or  define  their  application  ;  as,  hie,  Hie,  ipse,  in 
Latin  ;  fi,  i';,  to,  in  Greek  ;  tlie,  this,  tluit,  in  English  ; 
le,  la,  les,  in  French  ;  il,  la,  lo,  in  Italian.  The  pri- 
mary use  of  these  adjectives  was  to  convert  an  in- 
determinate name  into  a  determinate  one  ;  or  to  limit 
the  application  of  a  common  name  to  a  specific, 
known,  or  certain  individual.  But  article  being  an 
improper  term  to  express  the  true  signification,  I 
make  use  of  definitive,  which  see. 

In  the  article  of  death,,  [L.  in  articulo  mortU  ;]  liter- 
ally, in  the  moment  of  death;  in  the  last  struggle  or 
agony. 

Articles  of  war  •  the  code  or  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  army  in  GreatBritain,  and  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  United  States. 

Articles  of  tltc  navy ;  the  code  or  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  navy  in  Great  Britain. 

Lords  of  articles  ;  in  Scottish  history,  a  committee  of 
the  parliament,  whose  business  was  to  prepare  and 
digest  all  matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  all  bills  for  laws;  called 
also  lords  articulars.  Robertson. 

XR'TI-€LE,  v.  t. 

1.  To  draw  up  in  distinct  particulars ;  as,  to 
article  the  errors  or  follies  of  man.  Taylor. 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  articles. 
"  He  shall  be  articled  against  in  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty."     Stat.  33  Geo.  III. 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipulation  ; 
as,  to  article  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic. 

AR'Tl-CLE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  agree  by  articles  ;  to 
stipulate.  Donne. 

HR'Tl-t' LED,  pp.  Drawn  up  in  particulars;  accused 
or  bound  by  articles. 

AR-TIC'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  artieularis.] 

Belonging  to  the  joints  ;  as,  the  gout  is  an  articular 
disease. 

AR-TICIJ-LAR-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  sound  every  letter. 

AR-TIC-U-LA'TA,  n.  pi.  [I,.]  The  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom,  characterized  by  a 
Jointed  or  articulated  covering,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  simulations  or  rings,  corresponding  to  [lie  internal 
skeleton  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  This  division 
includes  the  Annelida,  or  worms ;  the  Crustacea, 
or  crab-like  animals;  the  Arachnida,  or  spider-like 
animals  ;  and  the  Insecta,  or  proper  insects. 

AR-Tie'lJ-LATE,  a.  [L.  articulatus, jointed,  distinct.] 
1.  Formed  by  jointing  or  articulation  of  the  organs 
of  speech  :  applied  to  sound.  An  articulate  sound  is 
made  by  closing  and  opening  the  organs  of  speech. 
The  junction  or  closing  of  the  organs  forms  a  joint 
or  articulation,  as  in  the  syllables  ab,ad,  up  ;  in  pass- 
ing from  one  articulation  to  another,  the  organs  are, 
or  may  be,  opened,  and  a  vowel  is  uttered,  as  in 
attune. ;  and  the  different  articulations,  with  the  in- 
tervening vocal  sounds,  form  what  is  called  articu- 
late, sounds;  sounds  distinct,  separate,  and  modified 
by  articulation  or  jointing.    This  articulation  con- 
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etitutes  the  prominent  difference  between  the  human 
voice  and  that  of  brutes.  Brutes  open  the  mouth 
and  make  vocal  sounds,  but  have  either  not  at  all,  or 
very  imperfectly,  the  power  of  articulation. 

2.  Clear  ;  distinct ;  as,  articulate  pronunciation. 

3.  Expressed  in  articles,  or  in  separate  particulars. 
[JYot  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  In  natural  history,  jointed  ;  formed  with  joints. 
XR-TICIJ-LaTE,  v.  i.     To   utter  articulate  sounds  ; 

to  utter  distinct  syllables  or  words  ;  as,  to  articulate 
distinctly. 
XR-TICU-LATE,  v.  t. 

1.  To  form  into  elementary  sounds  ;  to  form  into 
distinct  syllables,  or  words  ;  as,  to  articulate  letters 
or  language. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  write  in  separate  particulars. 
[JVot  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  treat,  stipulate,  or  make  terms.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 

4.  To  joint.  Smith. 
XR-TIC'II-La-TED,  pp.  or  a. 

1.  Uttered  distinctly  in  syllables  or  words 

2.  Jointed  ;  having  joints ;  as  a  plant  or  animal. 
AR-TICU-LATE-LY,  adv. 

1.  With  distinct  utterance  of  syllables  or  words. 

2.  Article  by  article ;  in  detail.  Puley. 
XR-TI€'U-LATE-NESS,   n.      The  quality  of   being 

articulate. 

AR-TIG'CI-La-TING,  ppr.    Uttering  in  distinct  syl- 
lables or  words. 

AR-Tie-ff-LA'TION,  n. 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  joining  or  juncture  of  the  bones. 
This  is  of  three  kinds  :  1st,  diarthrosis,  or  a  movable 
connection,  including  enarthrosis,  or  the  ball  and 
socket  joint ;  arthrodia,  which  is  the  same,  but  more 
superficial  ;  ginglyinus,  or  hinge-like  joint;  and  tro- 
choid, or  the  wheel  and  axle:  2d,  synarthrosis,  im- 
movable connection,  as  by  suture,  or  junction  by 
serrated  margins;  harmony,  or  union  by  straight 
margins;  and  gomphosis,  like  a  nail  driven  in  a 
board,  as  the  teeth  in  their  sockets:  3d,  symphysis, 
or  union  by  means  of  another  substance  ;  as  syn- 
chondrosis, union  by  a  cartilage  ;  syssarcosis,  union 
by  muscular  fibers  ;  synneurosis,  union  by  tendons  ; 
syndesmosis,  union  by  ligaments;  and  synostosis, 
union  by  a  bony  substance.  Quincy.     Coze. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  connection  of 
the  parts  of  a  plant  by  joints,  as  in  pods  ;  also,  to  the 
nodes  or  joints,  as  in  cane  and  maize ;  and  to  the 
parts  intercepted  between  the  joints.  Kncyc. 

3.  The  forming  of  words  ;  a  distinct  utterance  of 
syllables  and  words  by  the  human  voice,  by  means 
of  closing  and  opening  the  organs. 

4.  A  consonant ;  a  letter  noting  a  jointing  or  closing 
.   of  the  organs. 

ART'I-FICE,  w.  [L.  artificium,  from  ars,  art,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Artful  contrivance ;  an  artful  or  ingenious 
device,  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  In  a  bad  sense,  it 
corresponds  with  trick,  or  fraud. 

2.  Art ;  trade  ;  skill  acquired  by  science  or  prac- 
tice.    [J\rot  used.] 

ART-IF'i-CER,  ii.t  [L.  artifcz,  from  ars  and  facio.] 

1.  An  artist;  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer;  one 
whose  occupation  requires  skill  or  knowledge  of  a 
particular  kind,  as  a  silversmith  or  saddler. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  contrives ,-  an  inventor ;  as, 
an  artificer  of  fraud  or  lies.  jildton. 

3.  A  cunning  or  artful  fellow.     [JVot  used.] 

J3en  Jonson. 
ART-I-FI"CIAL,  (Urt-e-fish'al,)  a.    Made  or  contrived 
by  art,  or  by  human  skill  and  lanor,  in  opposition  to 
natural i    as,   artificial    heat    or    light;    an    artificial 
magnet. 

2.  Feigned  ;  fictitious  ;  not  genuine  or  natural ;  as, 
artificial,  tears. 

3.  Contrived  with  skill  or  art. 

4.  Cultivated ;  nut  indigenous;  not  being  of  spon- 
taneous growth  ;  as,  artificial  grasses.  Gibbon. 

Artificial  arguments,  in  rhetoric,  are  arguments  in- 
vented by  the  speaker,  in  distinction  from  laws, 
authorities,  and  the  like,  which  are  called  inartificial 
arguments  or  proofs.  Johnson. 

Artificial  lines,  on  a  sector  or  scale,  are  lines  so 
contrived  as  lo  represent  the  logarithmic  sines  and 
tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numb-rs, 
solve,  with  toleraole  exactness,  questions  in  trigo- 
nometry, navigation,  &c. 
Artificial  numlurs;  the  same  with  logarithms. 

Chambers.     K,ict:r. 

ART-I-FI"(T-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  arti- 
ficial ;  appearance  of  art.  Slicnston': 

XRT-I-FI"CIAL-LY  ailv.  By  art,  or  human  skill 
and  contrivance;  hence,  with  good  contrivance; 
with  art  or  ingenuity. 

ART-I-FI"CIAL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ar- 
tificial. 

AR-TII,'1,E-RIST,  «.     A  person  skilled  in  gunnerv. 

AR-'JTL'LE-RY,  n.  This  word  has  no  plural.  '[Fr. 
artillcrie :  It.  arliglieria;  Sp.  artilleria.  In  Fr.  ar- 
tilicur,  artillier,  is  a  matrcNs  ;  Sp.  artillar,  to  mount 
cannon.  In  Armoric,  artillery  is  artilhiry,  and  an 
artist  is  artillier.  In  Norm.  Fr.  artillery  is  written 
articlarie.     The  Armoric  unites  this  word   with  art, 
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artist,  indicating  that  the  primary  sense  is,  instru- 
ments, tilings  funned  by  art,  or  rather  prepared  by 
art,  preparations.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  offensive  weapons  of  war. 
Hence  it  was  formerly  used  for  bows  and  arrows. 

And  Jonathan  g'ave  W\x  artillery  to  his  lad.  —  1  Sain.  xx. 

But  in  present  usage,  appropriately, 

2.  Cannon  ;  great  guns  ;  ordnance,  including  guns, 
mortars,  howitzers,  &.C.,  witli  their  furniture  of  car- 
riages, balls,  bombs,  and  shot  of  all  kinds,  and  also 
rockets  antl  grenades. 

3. -In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  word  includes 
the  powder,  cartridges,  matches,  utensils,  machines 
of  all  kinds,  and  horses,  that  belong  to  a  train  of 
artillery. 

4.  The  men  who  manage  cannon  and  mortars,  in- 
cluding matrosses,  gunners,  bombardiers,  cannoniers, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  with  the  offi- 
cers and  engineers,  and  the  persons  who  supply  the 
artillery  with  implements  and  materials.        Encyc. 

5.  'file  science  of  artillery  and  gunnery. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
XR-TIL'LE-RY-MAN,  U.    A  man   who   manages  a 

large  gun  in  firing. 
ART'l-SAN,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  ars.     See  Art] 

1.  One  trained  to  manual  dexterity  in  any  art, 
mystery,  or  trade. 

2.  A  hand  craftsman  ;  a  mechanic. 

%RT'IST,  n. f  [Fr.  artiste;  It.  artista;  from  L.  ars. 
See  Art.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  some  art.  Dryden. 

2.  Appropriately,  in  present  usage,  one  who  pro- 
fesses and  practices  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  which 
science  and  taste  preside  over  tile  manual  execution. 
It  is  thus  that  the  artist  is  distinguished  from  the 
artisan,  who  follows  mechanically  the  rules  of  his 
handcraft  or  tirt.  The  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  architects. 

Elrnes. 

AR-TISTE',  (Ur-tsest',)  7?.  [Fr.l  A  term  of  very  ex- 
tensive application  among  the  French,  to  denote  one 
who  is  peculiarly  dextrous  and  tasteful  in  almost 
any  art,  as  an  opera  dancer,  and  even  a  hair-dresser 
or  a  cook  This  term  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  English  word  artist. 

ART-iST'l€,         )a.    [from  artist.']    Pertaining  to  an 

ART-IST'1€-AL,  j  artist;  made  in  the  manner  of 
an  artist ;  conformable  to  art ;  regular. 

ART-lST'Hl-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  artistic  manner. 

ART'LESS,  a.  Unskillful ;  wanting  art,  knowledge, 
or  skill.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  guile,  art,  craft,  or  stratagem ;  simple  ; 
sincere;  unaffected;  undesigning;  as,  an  artless 
mind. 

3.  Contrived  without  skill  or  art ;  as,  an  artless 
tale. 

XRT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  art  or  skill ;  in  an  art- 
less manner. 

2.  Without  guile ;  naturally  ;  sincerely ;  unaffect- 
edly. Pope. 

ART'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  void  of  art 
or  guife  ;  simplicity  ;  sincerity  ;  unaffectedness. 

XR'TO-TY-RITE,  n.  [of  Gr.  apros,  bread,  and  rvpos, 
cheese.] 

One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  in  the  primitive  church, 
who  celebrated  the  eucharist  with  bread  and  cheese, 
alleging  that  the  first  oblations  of  men  were  not  only 
of  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  but  of  their  Mocks.  They 
admitted  females  to  the  priesthood  and  episcopacy. 

Encyc. 

ARTS'-MAN,  7i.     A  learned  man.     [  Obs.]         Slialc. 

AR-UN-DeL'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Arundel;  as, 
Arundclian  marbles.  The  Arundelian  marbles  are 
ancient  stones,  containing  a  chronological  detail  of 
the  principal  events  of  Greece,  from  Cecrops,  who 
lived  about  1582  years  before  Christ,  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  before  Christ  234.  The  engraving 
was  done  in  Paras,  and  the  chronology  is  called  the 
Parian  Chronicle.  These  stones  are  called  Arundel- 
ian, from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  employed  Wil- 
liam Petty  to  procure  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  East, 
in  1024.  These,  with  other  curiosities,  were  pur- 
chased, and  by  the  earl's  grandson  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Their  antiquity  and  even 
their  authenticity  have  been  questioned.        Encyc.    . 

A-RUN-DIN-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  arundo,  a  reed.] 

Pertaining  to  a  reed  ;  resembling  the  reed  or  cane. 

AR-UN-DIN'E-OUS,  a.  .  Abounding  with  reeds. 

A-Ru'RA,  71.  [Gr.  apopa.]  Literally,  as  authors  sup- 
pose, a  plowed  field.  According  to  Herodotus  and 
Suidas,  the  urura  of  Egypt  was  a  piece  of  ground 
fifty  feet  square.  Others  make  it  a  square  of  100 
cubits  ;  others  of  100  feet.  The  Grecian  arura  was 
asquare  measure  of  half  the  plethrun.  [See  Aroura.] 
Encyc.     Herod.,  Euterpe. 

A-j}"S'PEX,  "■     [L-]     A  soothsayer.  Dryden. 

A-RUS'PICE,  71.  Written  also  Harc^i-ice.  [L.  aruspex, 
or  haruspex,  a  soothsayer,  or  diviner,  who  attempted 
to  foretell  events  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  beasts 
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A  priest,  in  ancient  Rome,  whose  business  was  to 
inspect  the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sacrifice,  and 
by  them  to  foretell  future  events. 
A-RUS'I'l-CY,  7i.    The  act  of  prognosticating  by  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice. 

Butler. 
AR'VEL,  n.    A  funeral.  Orose. 

AS,  (az,)  adv.  [Pers.  Lw)  asa,  like,  similar,  as;  Gr. 
(lis ;  Qu.  Fr.  aussi.  But  more  probably  the  English 
word  is  contracted  from  als,  G.  and  D.  It  corre- 
sponds in  sense  with  the  Persian.] 

1.  Literally,  like;  even;  similar.  "Ye  shall  be 
as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil."  "As  far  as  we 
can  see,"  that  is,  like  far,  equally  far.  Hence  it  may 
be  explained  by  in  like  manner;  as,  do  as  you  are 
commanded. 

2.  It  was  formerly  used  where  we  now  use  tliat. 
[Obs.) 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  09  they  require  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
amination. Bacon. 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  for  as  if.    [Ois.] 

He  lies,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know.  Waller. 

4.  While;  during;  at  the  same  time.  "  He  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke."  But  in  most  of  its  uses,  it  is  re- 
solvable into  lilce,  equal,  even,  or  equally,  in  like  man- 
Tier.  In  some  phrases,  it  must  be  considered  a  nom- 
inative word,  or  other  words  must  be  supplied. 
"  Appoint  to  office  such  men  as  deserve  public  con- 
fidence." This  phrase  maybe  elliptical  for  "such 
men  as  those  who  deserve  public  confidence." 

As  seems,  in  some  cases,  to  imply  the  sense  of 
proportion.  "  In  general,  men  are  more  happy,  as 
they  are  less  involved  in  public  concerns." 

As,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  a  sentence,  answers  to 
such ;  give  us  such  things  as  you  please ;  and  in  a 
preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  has  so  to  answer  to  it ; 
as  with  the  people,  so  witii  the  priest. 
AS,  71.  [L.]  A  Roman  weight  of  twelve  ounces,  an- 
swering to  the  libra  or  pound. 

2.  A  Roman  coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight; 
but  reduced,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  to  two  ounces; 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one  ounce  ;  and  by  the 
Papirian  law,  to  half  an  ounce.  It  was  originally 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  sow,  or  ox  ;  and 
afterward  with  a  Janus,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, a  rostrum  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

3.  An  integer;  a  whole  or  single  thing.  Hence 
the  English  ace.  Hence  the  Romans  used  the  word 
for  the  whole  inheritance ;  haeres  ex  asse,  an  heir  to 
the  whole  estate.  Encyc. 

AS'A ;  a  corruption  of  lasar,  an  ancient  name  of  a  gum. 
Literally,  the  healer  ;  from  the  Hebrew  asa,  a  physi- 
cian or  healer.     Parr.     [See  Ooze.]  Encyc. 

AS-A-DUL'CIS  ;  the  same  as  Benzoin. 

AS-A-FCST'I-DA,  (  n.  [asa,  gum,  and  L.  faitidus,  fet- 

AS-A-FET'I-DA,    (      id.] 

A  fetid  inspissated  sap,  from  Persia  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  umbellifer- 
ous plant,  the  Ferula  assafetida,  much  used  in  med- 
icine, as  an  antispasmodic.  Encyc. 

AS'A-RIN,  7i.  A  crystallized  substance,  resembling 
camphor,  obtained  from  the  Asarum  Europceum ; 
now  called  camphor  of  asarum. 

AS-BES'TI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  structure  of  as- 
bestus. 

AS-BES'TINE,  a.     [See  Asbestus.] 

Pertaining  to  asbestus,  or  partaking  of  its  nature 
and  qualities  ;  incombustible. 

AS-BES'TIN-ITE,  71.  [See  Asbestus.]  The  actino- 
lite  or  strahlstein.  Kirwan. 

Calciferous  asbestinite ;  a  variety  of  actinolite,  par- 
tially effervescing.  Kirwan. 

AS-BES'TUS,  )  71.     [Gr.  acrffcaroc,    inextinguishable; 

AS-BES'TOS,  j  of  u  neg.  and  afitvvvpi,  to  extin- 
guish.] 

A  term  applied  to  varieties  of  hornblende  and  py- 
roxene, occurring  in  long,  delicate  fibers  ;  usually 
of  a  white  or  gray  color,  and  also  in  compact  fibrous 
masses  and  seams,  of  greenish  and  reddish  shades. 
The  finer  varieties  have  been  wrought  into  gloves 
and  cloth,  which  are  incombustible.  The  cloth 
was  formerly  used  as  a  shroud  for  dead  bodies,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  firemen's  clothes.  As- 
bestus is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
safes,  and  for  lamp-wicks.  Dana. 

Ligniform  asbestus  is  a  variety  of  a  brown  color, 
and  of  a  slaty  or  splintery  fracture,  and  if  broken 
across,  presents  an  irregular,  filamentous  structure, 
like  wood.  Kirwan. 

AS'BO-LIN,  7i.     [Gr.  aopoXy.] 

A  yellow,  oil-like  matter,  very  acrid  and  bitter,  ob- 
tained from  soot. 

AS'CA-RIS,  71. ;  pi.  As-car'i-des.     [Gr.] 

In  zoology,  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms.  The  body 
is  cylindrical,  and  tapering  at  the  ends. 

AS-CEND',  v.  i.  [L.  ascendo,  from  scando,  to  mount 
or  climb  ;  W.  csgyu,  to  rise  ;  cyn,  first,  chief.  It  has 
the  same  elements  as  begin.) 

1.  To  move  upward  ;  to  mount ;  to  go  up ;  to 
rise,  whether  in  air  or  water,  or  upon  a  material 
object. 


2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  proceed  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to  noble 
objects,  from  particulars  to  generals,  &c. 

3.  To  proceed  from  modern  to  ancient  times ;  to 
recur  to  former  ages  ;  as,  our  inquiries  ascend  to  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

4.  In  a  corresponding  sense,  to  proceed  in  a  line 
toward  ancestors  ;  as,  to  ascend  to  our  first  pro- 
genitors. 

5.  To  rise,  as  a  star ;  to  proceed  or  come  above 
the  horizon. 

6.  In  music,  to  rise  in  vocal  utterance ;  to  pass 
from  any  note  to  one  more  acute. 

AS-CENIV,  ii.  t.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon  ;  as,  to 
ascend  a  hill  or  ladder; — or  to  climb  ;  as,  to  ascend 
a  tree. 

AS-CEND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  ascended. 

AS-CEND' ANT,  77.  Superiority,  or  commanding  in- 
fluence ;  as,  one  man  has  the  ascendant  over  another. 

2.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  genealogy, 
or  degrees  of  kindred  ;  opposed  to  descendant. 

3.  Hight ,  elevation.     [Little  used.]  Temple. 

4.  In  astrology,  the  horoscope,  or  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic  which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of 
one's  birth  ;  supposed  to  have  influence  on  a  per- 
son's life  and  fortune.  Encyc. 

That  one  of  the  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  which 
at  any  time  is  about  to  rise ;  called  also  the  first 
house.  That  point  of  the  ecliptic,  included  in  it, 
which  is  just  rising,  is  called  the  horoscope,  and  the 
planet,  or  other  heavenly  body,  which  rules  in  the 
house,  is  called  lord  of  the  ascendant  The  ascendant 
is  considered  the  strongest  house,  and  is  supposed  to 
exercise  an  especial  influence  on  the  fortune  of  a 
person  born  at  the  time.  P.  Cyc. 

Hence  the  phrases  So  be  in  the  ascendant,  denoting, 
to  have  commanding  power  or  influence,  and  lord 
of  the  ascendant,  denoting  one  who  has  possession 
of  such  power  or  influence ;  as,  to  rule,  for  a  while, 
lord  of  the  ascendant  Burke. 

AS-CEND'ANT,  a.    Superior  ;  predominant ;  surpass- 
ing. 
2.  In  astrology,  above  the  horizon. 

AS-CEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Risen  ;  mounted  up ;  gone 
to  heaven. 

AS-CEND'EN-CY,  71.  Power ;  governing  or  controll- 
ing influence. 

Custom  has  an  ascendancy  over  the  understanding.         Waits. 

AS-CEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rising  ;  moving  upward  ; 
proceeding  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  proceeding 
from  modern  to  ancient,  from  grave  to  more  acute. 
A  star  is  said  to  be  ascending,  when  rising  above  the 
horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator. 

Ascending  latitude,  is  the  latitude  of  a  planet,  when 
moving  toward  the  north  pole. 

Ascending  node,  is  that  point  of  a  planet's  orbit, 
wherein  it  passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward. 
It  is  also  called  the  nortliern  node. 

Ascending  vessels,  in  anatomy,  are  those   which 
carry  the  blood  upward  or  toward  the  superior  parts 
of  the  body. 
AS-CEN'SION,  (as-sen'shun,)  71.     [L.  ascensio.] 

1.  The  act  of  ascending  ;  a  rising.  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Savior  to 
heaven. 

2.  The  thing  rising,  or  ascending.  [JVot  author- 
ized.] 

3.  In  astronomy,  ascension  is  either  right  or  oblique. 
Right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star,  is  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  ris°s  with  the  sun  or  star,  in  a  right 
sphere ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equator 
that  conies  to  the  meridian  with  the  sun  or  star. 
Oblique  ascension,  is  an  arc  of .the  equator,  intercept- 
ed between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  rises  together  with  a  star,  in 
an  oblique  sphere  ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  that  conies  to  the  horizon  with 
a  star.  Johnson.     Brande. 

AS-CEN'SION-DAY,  71.  A  festival  of  some  Christian 
churches,  held  ten  days,  or  on  the  Thursday  but 
one,  before  Whitsuntide,  in  commemoration  of  our 
Savior's  ascension  into  heaven,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  called  also  Holy  Thursday. 

Ascensional  difference,  is  the  difference  between  the 
right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  Chambers. 

AS-CEN'SIVE,  a.  Rising;  tending  to  rise,  or  caus- 
ing to  rise.  Journ.  of  Science. 

AS-CKNT',  71.     [L.  ascensus.] 

1.  Tiie  act  of  rising ;  motion  upward,  whether 
in  air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  or  on  elevated  objects  ; 
rise  ;  a  mounting  upward  ;  as,  the  ascent  of  vapors 
from  the  earth 

2.  The  way  by  which  one  ascends  ;  the  means  of 
ascending.  Bacon. 

3.  An  eminence,  hill,  or  high  place.        Addison* 

4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object,  or  the  an- 
gle it  makes  with  a  horizontal  line  ;  as,  a  road  lias 
an  ascent  of  five  degrees. 

5.  Acclivity  ;  the  rise  of  a  hill ;  as,  a  steep  ascent. 
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AS-CER-TaIN',  v.   t.     [from   the  L.  ad  certum,  to  a 
certainty.] 

1.  To  make  certain  ;  to  define  or  reduce  to  pre- 
cision, by  removing  obscurity  or  ambiguity. 

The  divine  law  ascertains  the  truth.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  certain,  by  trial,  examination,  or  ex- 
periment, so  as  to  know  what  was  before  unknown  ; 
as,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  commodity,  or  tile 
purity  of  a  metal. 

3.  To  make  sure  by  previous  measures.    [Unusual.] 

The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the  House  ol 
Lords,  persuaded  tile  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers. 

Smollett. 

4.  To  make  certain  or  confident,  followed  by  an 
objective  and  of;  as,  to  ascertain  us  of  the  goodness 
of  our  work.     [Unusual,]  Dryden. 

5.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  with  certainty  ;  to  lender 
invariable,  and  not  subject  to  will. 


The  mild 


I  precis., 


AS-CER-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  made  cer- 
tain in  fact,  or  certain  to  the  mind  ;  that  may  be 
certainly  known,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Kerr's  Lavoisier. 

AS-CER-TAIN'ED,  pp.  Made  certain  ;  defined  ;  es- 
tablished ;  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

AS-CBR-TXIN'ER,  n.  The  person  who  ascertains  or 
makes  certain. 

AS-CEK-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Making  certain;  fixing; 
establishing;  reducing  to  a  certainty;  obtaining 
certain  knowledge. 

AS-CER-TXIN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  ascertaining  ; 
a  reducing  to  certainty  ;  certainty  ;  fixed  rule.  Swift. 

AS-CES'SAN-CY,  I  „   '     .  . 

\<3  I'l^'sAVT  [  ^ee     AcESCENCY,    ACESCENT. 

AS-CET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  acKtiTOc,  exercised,  hardened  ; 
from  uT  £'.»,  to  exercise.] 

Retired  from  tlifi  world  ;  rigid  ;    severe  ;   austere  ; 
undulv  rigid  in  devotions  and  mortifications. 
AS-CET'lt;,  /!. 

I     In  the  early  church,  one  who  retired   from  the 

customary  business   of  life,  and    devoted  himself  to 

the  duties  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  a  hermit;  a  recluse. 

•2.  One  who  practices  undue  rigor  and  self-denial 

in  religious  things. 

3.  The  title  of  certain  books  on  devout  exercises  ; 
as,  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil. 
AS-CKT'I-CISM,  ».     The  state  or  practice  of  ascetics. 

Bib.  Reims. 
AS'C1-I,         I  n.  pi.     [L.  ascii,  from   Gr.  a  priv.   and 
AS'CI-ANS,  (      rr.m,  a  shadow.] 

Persons,  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have 

no  shallow  at  noon.     Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 

torrid  zone,  who  have,  at  times,  a  vertical  sun.  Baileij. 

AS'CI-TANS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  iwx  -S,  a  bag  or  bottle  of 

skin.] 

A  sect  or  hrauch  of  Montanists,  who  appeared  in 
the  second  century.  They  introduced  into  their  as- 
semblies certain  bacchanals,  who  danced  around  a 
bag  or  skin  distended  with  air,  in  allusion  to  the 
bottles  filled  with  new  wine.  Matt.  ix.  Encyc. 
AS-CI'TES,  n.     [Gr.  ,10*0$,  a  bladder.] 

Dropsy  of  the  belly;  a  tense,  equable  swelling  of 
the   belly,   with   fluctuation,   from    a    collection   of 
serous  fluid  in  tile  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
AS-CIT'1€,  la.     Belonging  to  an  ascites;  dropsi- 

AS-CIT'IG-AL,  r    cal;  hydropical. 
AS-CI-TI"T10US,  (as-si-tish'us,)  a.    [L.  ascitus ;  Low 
L.  ascititius  ;  from  ascisco,  to  take  to  or  associate.] 

Additional ;  added  ;  supplemental ;  not  inherent 
or  original. 

Hoiu'-r  has  been  reckoned  fill  asc'ttitious  name.  Pope. 

AS-GLeVPI-AD,  ji.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  four 
feet,  the  first  of  which  is  a  spondee,  the  second  a 
choriamb,  and  the  last  two  dactyls  ;  or  of  four  feet 
and  a  c;esura,  the  first  a  spondee,  the  second  a  dac- 
tyl, then  the  ctesura,  followed  by  two  dactyls  ;  as, 
Ma3c5  |  lias  ata  |  vis  |  edtte  |  regibiis.  Encyc. 
AS-CRIB'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Ascribe.]     That   may  be 

ascribed  or  attributed. 
AS-GRIBE',    i).   /.  t[L.  ascribo,   of   ad  and  scribo,  to 
write  ;  Eng.  scrape.] 

1.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  set  to,  as  to  a  cause  ;  to 
refer  an  effect  to  its  cause  ;  as,  losses  are  often  to  be 
ascribed  to  imprudence. 

2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an  appurtenance  ; 
to  consider  or  allege  to  belong  ;  as,  to  ascribe  perfec- 
tion to  God,  or  imperfection  to  man.  Job  xxxvi. 
Ps.  Ixviii.     1  Sam.  xviii. 

AS-€RTB'.ED,  pp.  Attributed  or  imputed  ;  considered 
or  alleged,  as  belonging. 

AS-eiUlS'ING,  ppr.  Attributing  ;  imputing  ;  alleg- 
ing to  belong. 

AS-CRIP'TION.  (as-krip'shnn,)  n.  The  act  of  as- 
cribing, imputing,  or  affirming  to  belong. 

AS-i'lUP-TT'TlOUS,  a.  That  is  ascribed.  This 
word  was  applied  to  villains  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, who  were  annexed  to  the  freehold  and  trans- 
ferable with  it.         Spelman.     Lib.  Niger  ScaccariL 

A-SEX'lJ-AL,  a.     [laving  no  distinct  sex. 

ASH,  n.  [Sax.  eesc ;  Dan.  ask;  Germ,  esche;  D. 
csschc  ;  Russ.  yaseiu] 


1.  The  popular  name  of  different  species  of  trees 
of  the  Linmean  genus  Frar.inas.  The  common  Eu- 
ropean ash  is  the  F.  excelsior. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  ash-tree. 

ASM,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  the  ash  ;  made  of  ash. 
ASH,  v.  t.     To  straw  or  sprinkle  witii  ashes  ;  as,   to 

ash  the  hair.  Howel. 

2.  To  straw  with  ashes  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 
A-SHAME',  v.  fc     To  shame.     [Not  used.] 
A-S11aM'£D,  a.     [from  Sax.  geseamian  or  ascamian,  to 

be  ashamed,  to  blush,  from  scama,  shame  ;  originally 

a  participle.     See  Shame.] 

1.  Affected  by  shame  ;  abashed  or  confused  by- 
guilt,  or  a  conviction  of  some  criminal  action  or  in- 
i  ecorous  conduct,  or  by  the  exposure  of  some  gross 
irror  or  misconduct,  which  the  pel-son  is  conscious 
must  be  wrong,  and  which  tends  to  impair  his  honor 
or  reputation.     It  is  followed  by  of. 

Thou  shalt  remember  thy  ways,  anil  be  ashamed.  — Ex.  xvi. 
Israel  shall  be  ashamed  of  his  own  counsel.  —  Hosea  XX. 

2.  Confused  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  of  in- 
feriority, by  the  mortification  of  pride,  by  failure  or 
disappointment. 

They  shall  be  greatly  ashamed  that  trust  in  images.  —  lsa.  xlii. 

f  This  adjective  always  follows  its  noun.] 
A-SHAM'ED-LY,  ado. '  Bashfully.     [Not  used.] 
ASH'€OL-OR--ED,  a.     Of  a  color  between  brown  and 

gray.  Woodward. 

ASH  EN,  a.     [See  Ash.]     Pertaining  to  ash  ;  made  of 
ASH'ER-Y,  n.  [ash. 

1.  A  place  where  ashes  are  deposited. 

2.  A  place  where  potash  is  made. 

ASH'ES,  it.  pi.  without  the  singular  number.  [Sax. 
ascu;  Goth,  azga;  D.  a.>-c7t;  G.  asclie;  Sw.  aska ; 
Dan.  aske;  Basque,  uuscua.] 

1.  Tlie  earthy  particles  of  combustible  substances 
remaining  after  combustion,  as  tif  wood  or  coal. 

2.  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when  burnt. 
Hence,  figuratively,  a  dead  body  or  corpse. 

3.  In  Scripture,  ashes  is  used  to  denote  vileness, 
meanness,  frailty,  or  humiliation. 

I,  who  am  but  dust  ami  ashes.  —  Gen.  xviii. 

1  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  —  Job  xlii. 

Volcanic  ashes;  the  loose,  earthy  matter  ejected  by 
volcanoes. 

ASH'-FlRE,  n.  A  low  fire  used  in  chemical  oper- 
ations. 

ASH'-HoLE,  n.  A  repository  for  ashes;  the  lowest 
part  of  a  furnace. 

ASH'LAR,  /  n.  In  architecture,  a  facing  made  of  squared 

ASH'LER,  \  stones  ;  or  a  facing  made  of  thin  slabs, 
used  to  cover  walls  of  brick  or  rubble.  The  term 
has  also  been  applied,  in  England,  to  common  or  free 
stones  as  they  are  brought  from  the  quarry.   Oioilt. 

ASH'LER-ING,  it.  Quartering  for  lathing  to,  in  gar- 
rets, two  or  three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to  the 
floor,  and  reaching  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters. 

A-SHoRE',  adv.    [a,  at,  or  on,  and  shore.    See  Shore.] 

1.  Onshore;  on  the  land  adjacent  to  water;  to 
the  shore  ;  as,  bring  the  goods  ashore. 

2.  On  land,  opposed  to  aboard ;  as,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  remained  ashore. 

3.  On  (lie  ground  ;  as,  the  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
ASH'-PAN,  n.    A  pan  beneath  a  grate  or  furnace  to 

receive  allies. 

ASH'TO-RETH,  n.  [Heb.]  A  goddess  of  the  Si- 
donians  and  Philistines,  the  same  as  the  Venus  of 
the  Romans. 

ASH'-TUB,  «.     A  tub  to  receive  ashes. 

ASIl-VVEDNES'DAY,  (ash-wenz'de,)  n.  The  first 
day  of  Lent ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  custom 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  sprinkling  ashes, 
that  day,  on  the  heads  of  penitents,  then  admitted  to 
penance. 

ASH'-VVEED,  ?t.  A  plant,  the  small  wild  angelica, 
goutwort,  goats-foot,  or  herb-gerard,  a  species  of  the 
genus  /Egupodium.  Encyc. 

ASH'Y,  a.     1.    Belonging  to   ashes. 

2.  Ash-colored  ;  pale  ;  inclining  to  a  whitish  gray. 

Shak. 

3.  Made  or  composed  of  ashes  ;  as,  the  ashy 
womb  of  the  phenix.  Milton. 

4.  Filled  or  strovved  with  ashes ;  as,  ashy  hairs. 

Chaucer. 

ASH'Y-PALE,  a.     Pale  as  ashes.  Shak. 

A'SIA,  n.  One  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
[A  name  originally  given  to  Asia  Minor  or  some  part 
of  it;  perhaps  from  the  Asses,  Ases,  or  Osses,  about 
Mount  Taurus.      Mallet,  North.  Ant,  i.  60.     Pliny.] 

a'SIAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Asia.     Dryden.    Mitford. 

A'SI-ARCH,  (a'she-ark,)  it.  [Asia  and  apx  '5>  chief.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  chiefs  or  pontiffs  of  Procon- 
sular Asia,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  games.     Acts  xix.  Milner. 

A-SI-AT'lC,  (a-she-at'ik,)  a.  Belonging  to  Asia  ;  a 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  extends  from  the  Strait 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  on  the  east.  It  is  probable  the  name 
was  originally  appropriated  to  what  is  now  Asia 
Minor,  or  rather  a  part  of  it. 

A-Sl-AT'IC,  n.     A  native  of  Asia. 

A-S1-AT'I-CISM,  ;i.     Imitation  of  the  Asiatic  manner. 

A-SIDE',  adv.     [a  and  side.     See  Side.] 


1.  On  or  to  one  side;  out  of  a  perpendicular  oi 
straight  direction. 

2.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  main  part  or  body 

Thou  shall  set  aside  Ilia!  which  is  Firll. —  "2  Kimrs  iv. 

3.  From  the  body  ;  as,  to  put  or  lay  aside  a  gai 
ment.     John  xiii. 

4.  From  the  company  ;  at  a  small  distance,  or  in 
private  ;  as  when  speakers  utter  something  by  them 
selves,  upon  the  stage. 

5.  Separate  from  the  person,  mind,  or  attention  , 
in  a  state  of  abandonment. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight.  —  Heb.  xil. 

6.  Out  of  the  line  of  rectitude  or  propriety,  in  a 
moral  view. 

They  are  all  gone  aside.  —  Ps.  xiv. 

7.  In  a  s^vte  of  separation  to  a  particular  use  :  as, 
to  set  aside  a  thing  for  a  future  day. 

To  set  aside,  in  judicial  proceedings,  is  to  defeat 
the  effect  or  operation  of,  by  a  subsequent  decision 
of  a  superior  tribunal ;  as,  to  set  aside  a  verdict  or  a 
judgment. 

AS-IN-E'GO,  7t.     [Sp.  asnico,3.  little  ass.]     A  foolish 
fellow.  Mason. 

AS'I-NINE,  rarely  AS'I-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  asinus;  W. 
asyn,  the  ass.] 

Belonging  to  the  ass ;  having  the  qualities  of 
the  ass. 

ASK,  v.  L     [Sax.  ascian,  acsian,  or  axian  ;  D.  eischen; 

G.  heischen;  Ir.  ascaim;  Gr.  a^toto.  Q.U.  Eth.  Anib 
asku,  to  pray  or  beseech.  In  former  times,  the 
English  word  was  pronounced  ax,  as  in  the  royal 
style  of  assenting  to  hills  in  parliament.  "  Be  it  as 
it  is  axed."  In  Calmuc,  asoc  signifies  to  inquire. 
The  sense  is  to  urge  or  press.] 

1.  To  request ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  words  ;  to  pe- 
tition ;  witii  of,  in  the  sense  of  from,  before  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  request  is  made. 

Ask  counsel  of  God.  —  Judges  xviii. 

2.  £To  require,  expect,  or  claim. 

To  whom  men  have  committed,  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  (lie 
more.  —  Luke  xii. 

3.  To  interrogate,  or  inquire  ;  to  put  a  question, 
with  a  view  to  an  answer. 

He  is  of  age,  ask  him.  — John  ix. 

4.  To  require,  or  make  claim.  ' 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.  — Gen.  xxxiv.    Dan.  ii. 

5.  To  claim,  require,  or  demand,  as  the  price  or 
value  of  a  commodity  ;  to  set  a  price  ;  as,  what  price 
do  you  ask  ? 

6.  To  require,  as  physically  necessary. 


This  sense  is  nearly  or  entirely  obsolete ;  ask  being 
superseded  by  require  and  demand. 

7.  To  invite  ;  as,  to  asl;  guests  to  a  wedding  or  en- 
tertainment ;  ask  my  friend  to  step  into  the  house. 
ASK,  77.  1. 1  To  request  or  petition,  followed  by  for;  as, 
ask  for  bread  ;  or  without  for. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  —  Mall.  vii. 

2.  To  inquire,  or  seek  by  request ;  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  after. 

Wherefore  dosl  thou  ask  after  my  name  ?  —  Gen.  xxxii. 
This  verb  can  hardly  be  considered  as  strictly  in- 
transitive,  for    some   person    or    object    is    always ■ 
understood. 

Ask  is  not  equivalent  to  demand,  claim,  and  require, 
at  least  in  modern  usage  ;    much  less    is  it  equiva- 
lent to  beg  and  beseech.      The  first  three  words,  de- 
mand, claim,  require,  imply  a  right,  or  supposed  right, 
in  the  person   asking,  to  the  thing  requested  ;  and 
beg  and  beseech  imply  more  urgency  than  ask.    Ask 
arin  request  imply  no  right,  but.  suppose  the  thing  de- 
sired to  be  a  favor.     The  French  demander   is  cor- 
rectly rendered  by  ask,  rather  than  by  demand. 
AS-KA.NCE',  )  adv.     [V.    schums,    slopingly.j      Side- 
AS-KANT',     \      ways ;   obliquely  ;   toward    one   cor- 
ner of  the  eye.  Milton.     Dryden. 
XSKfiD,  pp.    Requested;  petitioned;  questioned;  m- 
ASK'ER,  n.  [terrogated. 

1.  [from  ask.]     One  who  asks  ;   a  petitioner  ;    an 
inquirer. 

2.  A  water  newt.  Johnson. 
A-SKEW,  ado      [G.   schief;    Dan.   skiaiv ;    D.   scliccf, 

awry,  crooked,  oblique.] 

With  a  wry  look;  aside;  askant;  sometimes  in- 
dicating scorn,  or  contempt,  or  envy.  Spenser. 
ASK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Requesting  ;  petitioning  ;  inter- 
rogating ;  inquiring. 
2.  Silently  expressing  request  or  desire. 
Explain  die  asking  '-ye.  Pope. 
A-SLAKE',  r.  (.     [Sax.  aslacian.     See  Slack.] 

To  remit ;  to  slacken.     [Not  in  use.)        Spenser. 
AS-LA'NI,  h.     A  Turkish  silver  coin  worth  from   115 

to  120  aspers.  Encyc 

A-SLANT',  a.  or  adv.     [a  and  stout.     See  Slant.] 

On  one  side  ;    obliquely  ;   not   perpendicularly  or 
with  a  right  angle. 

The  shaft  drove  through  his  neck  aslant.  Dryltn. 
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A  SLEEP',  a.  or  adv.  [a  and  sleep,  or  Sax.  geslapan, 
to  sleep.] 

1.  Sleeping  ;  in  a  state  of  sleep ;  at  rest. 

Sisera  was  fist  asleep.  —  Judges  iv. 

2   To  a  state  of  sleep  ;  as,  to  fall  asleep. 

3.  Dead  ;  in  a  state  of  death. 

Concerning-  them  wlio  are  asleep,  sorrow  not.  —  1  Thess.  iv. 

4.  To  death. 

Pot  since  the  father*  fell  aelcep,  nil  things  continue..  — 2  Pet.  iii. 

A-SLoPE'   a.  or  ado.     [a  and  slope.     See  Slope.] 

With  feaning  or  inclination  ;  obliquely  ;  with  de- 
clivity or  descent,  as  a  hill;  declining  from  an  up- 
right direction. 

Set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope.  Bacon. 

A  SLUG',  ado.    In  a  sluggish  manner.     [Not  used.] 

Fatkerby. 

AS-MO-NE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Asmoneus,  the 
father  of  Simon,  and  chief  of  the  Asmoneans,  a 
family  that  reigned  over  the  Jews  126  years. 

AS-MO-Ne'AN,  n.    One  of  the  family  of  Asmoneus. 

A-So'MA-TOUS,  a.     [Gr.  .  priv.  and  irouiu,  body.] 
Withuiit  a  material  body  ;  incorporeal.         Todd. 

A^P,         In.     [L:  asptb;  Gr.    <r-ic,  a  round  shield  and 

ASP'IC,  |      an    asp;    supposed  to  be  from  Heb.    and 

Ch.  ddn,  to  gather  in,  or  collect;  from  the  coil  of 

this  serpent,  with  his  head  elevated  in  the  center, 

like  the  boss  of  a  buckler.] 

A  small,  poisonous  serpent  of  Egypt  and   Libya, 

.  whose  bite  occasions  inevitable  death,  but  without 
pain.  It  is  sjaid  that  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  rather 
than  be  carried  a  captive  to  Rome  by  Augustus,  suf- 
fered death  by  the  bite  of  the  asp  ;  but  the  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Authors  are  not  agreed,  to  what 
species  the  asp  of  the  ancients  should  be  referred. 
Bruce  thinks  it  the  Coluber  cerastes,  Linn.  Cavier 
considers  it  the  Coluber  huje,  Linn. 

AS-PAL'A-THUM,  n.  The  calambac,  a  variety  of 
the  agallochum  or  aloes-wood  ;  also,  the  rose-wood, 
(Lignum  Rhodium-)'  Parr.     Cyc. 

AS-PAL'A-THUS,  n.  I.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Fabace;e,  (class  De- 
candria,  Linn.)  The  species  ate  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  A  plant,  called  rose  of  Jerusalem,  or  our  lady's 
rose. 

3.  The  rose-wood,  (Lignum  Rkodium,)  a  fragrant 
wood,  yielding  an  essential  oil  with  the  odor  of 
roses;  furnished  by  two  species  of  Convolvulus, 
(C.  fioridus  and  C.  scoparous,)  natives  of  the  Cana- 
ries. Parr.     Cyc. 

AS-PAR'A-GIN,  n.  A  crystallized  substance,  first  dis- 
covered in  the  juice  of  asparagus,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  is  not  settled. 

.IS-PAR-<\G'IN-0US,  a.  Properlv,  allied  to  the  aspar- 
agus; but  in  hoi  ticulturc,  denoting  plants  whose 
tender  shoots  are  eaten,  like  those  of  asparagus. 

Brajide. 

4S-PAR'A-GUS,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.  ;  probably  from 
fT7ra.'<riTtrw,  to  tear,  from  its  lacerated  appearance,  or 
from  the  root  of  anuoa,  a  spire,  from  its  stem.] 

The  name,  of  a  genus  of  plants  and  also  the  com- 
mon name  of  one  of  its  species,  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, called  otherwise  sparagus,  sparage,  and  vulgar- 
ly sparrow-grass.  This  has  an  upright,  herbaceous 
stalk,  bristly  leaves,  and  equal  slipulas.  The  roots 
have  a  bitterish,  mucilaginous  taste;  and  the  stalk 
is,  in  some  degree,  aperient  and  deobstruent,  but 
not  very  efficacious. 

AS-PAR'TATE,  re.  Any  compound  of  the  aspartic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

AS-PAR'TIC  ACID,  n.  A  concrete  or  crystalline 
acid,  obtained  from  asparagus,  and  composed  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen. 

AS'PEeT,  n.  [L.  aspectus,  from  aspicio,  to  look  on,  of 
ad  and  specio,  to  see  or  look.] 

1.  Look ;  view ;  appearance  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind  ;  as,  to  present  an  object  or  a  subject  in  its 
true  aspect,  or  under  a  aouble  aspect.  So  we  say, 
public  affairs  have  a  favorable  aspect. 

2.  Countenance ;  look,  or  particular  appearance  of 
the  face  ;  as,  a  mild  or  severe  aspect. 

3.  Look;  glance;  act  of  seeing.  [This  sense  is 
now  unusual.] 

4.  Position  or  situation  with  regard  to  seeing,  or 
that  position  which  enables  one  to  look  in  a  particu- 
lar direction  ;  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  position 
in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  as,  a  house 
has  a  southern  aspect,  that  is,  a  position  which  faces 
or  looks  to  the  south. 

5.  In  astrology,  the  situation  of  one  planet  with 
lespect  to  another,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  two  planets,  and  meeting  at 
the  eye.  The  aspects  are  five  ;  sextile,  when  the 
planets  are  60°  distant ;  quartile,  or  quadrate,  when 
their  distance  is  90',  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  trine, 
when  the  distance  is  120' ;  opposition,  when  the  dis- 
tance is  180°,  or  half  a  circle ;  and  conjunction, 
when  they  are  in  the  same  degree. 

Encyc.  Brande. 
AS'PE€T.  v.  t.  To  behold.  [Not  used.]  Temple. 
AS-PECT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  seen.     [Not  used.] 

Raleigh. 
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AS-FECT'EIX  a.     Having  an  aspect.     [Nut  used.] 

B.  Jomon. 
AS-PEC'TION,  n.    The  act  of  viewing.     [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 
ASP'EN,  \  n.    [D.  espa: ;  G.  aspe,  espe  ;  Sax.  aispe ;  Sw. 
ASP,         \       asp  i    Dan.    asp ;    Q.U.    from    the    Ar. 

l_^.Xi^.  khashafa,  to  be  agitated.] 

A  species  of  the  poplar,  so  called  from  the  trem- 
bling of  its  leaves,  which  move  with  the  slightest 
impulse  of  the  air.  Its  leaves  are  roundish,  smooth, 
and  stand  on  long,  slender  foot-stalks. 

ASP'EN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or  resembling  it ; 
made  of  aspen  wood. 

Nor  aspen  leaves  conliiss  the  gentlest  breeze.  Gay. 

AS'PER,  a.  [L.  See  Asperate.]  Rough ;  rugged. 
[Little  used.]  Bpcon. 

AS'PER,  n.     [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe.] 

In  grammar,  the  Greek  accent,  importing  that  the 
letter  over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  he  aspirated, 
or  pronounced  as  if  the  letter  h  preceded  it.    Encyc. 

AS'PER,  n.     A  Turkish  coin,  of  which  three  make  a 
inedine. 
Its  value  is  about  a  cent  and  12  decimals. 

AS'PER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  aspero,  from  asper,  rough.] 
To  make  rough  or  uneven.  Boyle. 

AS'PER-A-TED,  pp.    Made  rough  or  uneven. 

AS-PER-A'TION,  re.     A  making  rough. 

AS-PER-GIL'LUS,  77.  The  brush  used,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  for  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
people. 

AS-PER-GOIRE',  n.  [Fr.  aspersoir.]  A  sprinkling 
with  holy  water. 

AS-PER-I-F6'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.  asper,  rough,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  rough  leaves. 

The  term  asperifoliale  (L.  asperifolitc)  has  been  ap- 
plied, by  different  botanists,  to  a  natural  family  of 
plants,  characterized  by  a  inonopetalous  corolla,  usu- 
ally with  four  divisions,  an  ovary  deeply  four-cleft, 
formerly  regarded  as  four  naked  seeds,  and  alternate 
leaves,  rough  to  thq  touch,  whence  the  name.  These 
plants  constitute  the  forty-first  order  in  Linnteiis's 
fragments  of  a  natural  method,  and  aiso  form  a"  di- 
vision in  the  methods  of  Hermann,  lioerhaave,  and 
Rav.     They  now  form  the  natural  order  Boruginace. 

AS-PER-I-FC'I.I-OUS,  a.  Having  leaves  rough  to  the 
touch.     [See  the  preceding  word.] 

AS-PER'I-TY,  «,t  [L.  asperitas,  from  asper,  rough. 1 

1.  Roughness  of  surface  ;  unevenness  ;  opposed  to 
smootiiness.  Boyle. 

2.  Roughness  of  sound  ;  that  quality  which  grates 
the  ear  ;  harshness  of  pronunciation.  Wartuti. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness. 

4.  Roughness  or  ruggedness  of  temper  ;  morose- 
ness  ;  sourness  ;  crabbedness.  Rogers. 

5.  Sharpness.  Berkeley. 
A-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aneppa,  seed.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  seeds. 
AS-PER-NA'TION,  7i.    Disiegard  ;  contempt. 
AS'PER-OUS,  a.     [L.  asper,  rough.] 

Rough  ;  uneven.  Boyle. 

AS-PERSE',  (as-pers',)  v.  f,f  [L.  aspcrgo,  aspersus,  of  ad 

and  spargo,  to  scatter ;  Ar.   —   -.5  faraga,  to  split, 

divide,  scatter.    See  Class  Brg.] 

1.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and  in- 
jurious charges  ;  to  tarnish  in  point  of  reputation  or 
good  name  ;  to  slander  or  calumniate  ;  as,  to  asperse 
a  poet  or  his  writings  ;  to  asperse  a  character. 

2.  To  cast  upon.  Ileywood. 
AS-PERS'ER,  re.      One  that  asperses  or  vilifies  an- 
other. 

AS-PER'SION,  re.  A  sprinkling,  as  of  water  or  dust, 
in  a  literal  sense.  Shah. 

2.  The  spreading  of  calumnious  reports  or  charges, 
which  tarnish  reputation,  like  the  bespattering  of  a 
body  with  foul  water  ;  calumny  ;  censure.  Bp.  Hall- 

AS-PERS'O-RY,  a.    Tending  to  asperse ;  defamatory. 

aIphalt'um,  i  *   [*  «**Mi.'] 

Bitumen  Judaicum,  Jew's  pitch  ;  a  smooth,  hard, 
brittle,  black  or  brown  substance,  which  breaks  with 
a  polish,  melts  easily  when  heated,  and  when  pure, 
burns  without  leaving  any  ashes.  It  has  little  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated,  when  it  emits 
a  strong  smell  of  pitch.  It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid 
state  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which,  from 
this  substance,  is  called  Asphaltites,  or  the  Asphaltic 
Lake.  It  is  found  also  in  the  earth,  in  many  parts 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Formerly,  it  was 
used  for  embalming  dead  bodies  ;  the  solid"  asphalt- 
um  is  still  employed  in  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
instead  of  pitch,  for  ships  ;  and  the  fluid  asphaltum 
is  used  for  varnishing,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  It 
is  also  used  for  pavement  in  streets.  A  species 
found  in  Neufchatel  is  found  excellent  as  a  cement 
for  walls  and  pavements  ;  very  durable  in  air,  and 
not  penetrable  by  water.  A  composition  of  asphalt- 
um, lamp-black,  and  oil  of  spike,  or  turpentine,  is  used 
for  drawing  black  figures  on  dial  plates.  Nicholson. 
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AS-PHALT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  asphaltum,  or  con- 
taining it ;  bituminous.  Milton. 

AS-1'HALT'ITE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  as- 
phaltum. Bryant.     Wilford. 

AS-PHALT'US,  ii.     Asphaltum. 

Naphtha  and  Asphallus.  Milton. 

AS'PHO-DEL,  7i.  [L.  asphodelus;  Gr.  ao-tbof.ef.Of 
See  Theoph.  lib.  7.  Plin.  lib.  21. 17.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  the  root  of  spud  ;  Dan.  spydl  Sw.  spiut;  Ico 
spioot,  a  spear,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.] 

The  common   name  of  different  species    of   the 
genus  Asphodelus  ;  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.    The  ancients  planted  asphodels  near  graves, 
to  supply  the  manes  of  the  dead  with  nourishment.         I 
Encyc.     Johnson. 

AS-PHU-RE-La'TA,  ti.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  o-qjvp  >,  a 
hammer ;  not  malleable.] 

A  series  of  semimetallic  fossils,  fusible  by  fire,  and 
in  their  purest  state  not  malleable.  In  their  native 
state,  thev  are  mixed  with  sulphur  and  other  adven- 
titious matter,  in  the  torm  of  ore.  Under  this  tie- 
nomination  are  classed  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt, 
zinc,  and  quicksilver.  Coze.     Encyc. 

AS-PHYX'I-A,  /  7i.  [Gr.  aa0u£ia,of  apriv.  and.;</>u(t$, 

AS-PHYX'Y,     i      pulse.] 

Originally,  want  of  pulse,  or  cessation  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries;  as  now  used,  apparent 
death,  or  suspended  animation,  particularly  from 
suffocation  or  drowning,  or  the  inhalation  of  irrespi- 
rable  gases  ;  recently  applied  also  to  the  collapsed 
state,  in  cholera,  with  want  of  pulse. 

ASP'IC,  re.    The  asp ;  which  see. 

2.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  a  twelve  pound 
shot. 

ASP'IC,  ti.  [Fr.]  A  plant  growing  in  France,  a  species 
of  lavender,  {Lavandula  spica,)  which  resembles  the 
common  kind  (L.  vera)  in  the  blue  color  of  its 
flowers,  and  in  the  figure  and  green  color  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  called  male  lavender,  spica  nardi,  and 
pseudo-nardus.  The  oil  of  this  plant,  called  oil  of 
spike,  or  <?i7  of  aspic,  is  used  by  painters,  farriers,  ami 
other  artificers.  It  is  very  inflammable,  of  a  white  j 
color,  and  aromatic.  Nicholson.     Fourcroy. 

AS-PIR'ANT,  a.     Aspiring. 

AS-PiR'ANT,  71.  [See  Aspire.]  One  who  aspires, 
breathes  after,  or  seeks  with  eagerness.  Faber. 

2.  A  candidate.  Hard. 

AS'PI-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe  or  blow  ; 
Gr.  aanaipoi,  to  palpitate  ;  from  spiro  and  airaipo) ; 

Ar.  jjuo  safara,  to  hiss,  or  make  a  hissing  by  blow- 
ing on  a  wind  instrument.     See  Spire,  Spirit.] 

To  pronounce  with  a  breathing  or  full  emission  of 
breath.     We  aspirate  the  words  horse  and  house. 

Dryden. 

AS'PI-RATE,  v.  i.  To  give  or  impart  a  strong  breath- 
ing ;  as,  the  letter  h  aspirates.  Dryden. 

AS'PI-RATE,  n.  A  letter  marked  with  an  asper,  or 
note  of  breathing  ;  a  mark  of  aspiration,  as  the  Greek 
accent.  Bentley. 

AS'PI-RATE,  a.    Pronounced  with  a  full  breath.     « 

Holder. 

AS'PI-Ra-TED,  pp.  Uttered  with  a  strong  emission 
of  breath. 

AS'PI-RA-TING,  ppr.     Pronouncing  with  a  full  breath. 

AS-Pl-RA'TION,  h.  The  pronunciation  of  a  letter 
with  a  full  emission  of  breath.  Holder. 

2.  A  breathing  after  ;  an  ardent  wish  or  desire, 
chiefly  of  spiritual  blessings.  Watts. 

3.  The  act  of  aspiring  or  of  ardently  desiring  what 
is  noble  or  spiritual.  Shak. 

AS-PI'RA-TO-RY,  a.     [Fr.  aspirer,  to   draw  breath.] 
Pertaining  to  breathing;  suited  to  the  inhaling  of 
air.  Bnjfon. 

AS-PIRE',7).  i.    [L.  aspiro,  to  breathe.    See  Aspirate.] 

1.  To  desire  with  eagerness  ;  to  pant  after  an  ob- 
ject, great,  noble,  or  spiritual ;  followed  by  to  or  after ; 
as,  to  aspire  to  a  crown,  or  after  immortality. 

2.  To  aim  at  something  elevated  ;  to  rise  or  tower 
with  desire. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  ascend.  Waller.     O.  Fletcher. 
Note.  —  This  word  has  been  used  transitively  ;  as, 

to   aspire   thrones ;   to   aspire   the   clouds.     (Marlow, 
Shah.) ;  but  properly  this  is  elliptical  for  aspire  to. 

AS-PIR'ER,  h.  One'  who  aspires;  one  who  aims  to 
rise  in  power  or  consequence,  or  to  accomplish  some 
important  object.  Milton. 

AS-PlR'ING,  ppr.  Desiring  eagerly  ;  aiming  at  some- 
thing noble,  great,  or  spiritual  ;  rising. 

AS-PIR'L\*G,  a.  Ambitious;  animated  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  power,  importance,  or  excellence. 

AS-PIR'ING,  77.    Ambition ;  eager  desire  of  something 

great.  Hammvnd. 

2.  Points  ;  stops.     [Not.  used.]  Herbert 

AS-I'IK'ING-I.Y,  adv.     In  an  aspiring  manner. 

AS-PIR'ING-NESS,  n     The  state  of  being  aspiring. 

AS-PORT-A'TION,  ti.  [L.  asportatio,  of  abs  and 
porta,  to  carry  ;    W.  porthi,  to  carry.     See  Bear.] 

A  carrying  away.  In  law,  the  felonious  removal 
of  goods  from  the  place  where  they  were  deposited, 
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is  an  asportation,  and  adjudged  to  be  theft,  though 
the  goods  are  not  carried  from  the  house  or  apart- 
ment. .  Blackstone. 
A-SQ.UINT',  adv.  [D.  schuinte,  a  slope ;  schains, 
slopingly ;  Sp.  esquina  ;  D.  leant,  a  corner.  See 
Askance  and  Squint.] 

1.  To  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye ;  obliquely ; 
toward  one  side ;  not  in  the  straight  line  of  vision  ; 
as,  to  look  asquint. 

2.  Not  with  regard  or  due  notice.  Fox. 
iSS,  n.     [W.  asynj  Ir.  asan:  L.  asinus;  Fr.  ane,  for 

asne  ;  Aim.  asen ;  Sp.  Port,  asno  ;  It.  asino  ;  Qu.  from 
Goth,  auso,  Gr.  ovs,  an  ear.] 

1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus.  This  animal 
has  long,  slouching  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  tail  cov- 
ered with  long  hairs  at  the  end.  He  is  usually  of  an 
ash  color,  with  a  black  bar  across  the  shoulders. 
The  tame  or  domestic  ass  is  patient  to  stupidity,  and 
carries  a  heavy  burden.  He  is  slow,  but  very  sure- 
footed, and  for  this  reason  very  useful  on  rough,  steep 

2.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  [hills. 
AS-SA-FET'I-DA,  n.    See  Asafojtida. 

AS-SAI',  [Ital,]  In  music,  an  augmentative  adverb 
often  joined  to  a  word  indicating  the  movement  of  an 
air  or  other  composition  ;  as,  largo  assai,  very  slow  ; 
presto  assai,  very  quick.  Rousseau,  Diet.  Mus. 

AS-SAIL',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  assaillir,  from  L.  assiUo.  to  leap 
or  rush  upon,  of  ad  and  salio,  to  leap,  to  rise.] 

1.  To  leap  or  fall  upon  by  violence  ;  to  assault ;  to 
attack  suddenly,  as  when  one  person  falls  upon 
another  to  beat  him. 

2.  To  invade  or  attack,  in  a  hostile  manner,  as  an 
army,  or  nation.  Spenser. 

3.  To  attack  with  arguments,  censure,  abuse,  or 
criticism,  with  a  view  to  injure,  bring  into  disre- 
pute, or  overthrow. 

4.  To  attack  with  a  view  to  overcome,  by  motives 
applied  to  the  passions. 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.  Shak. 

AS-SAIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assailed,  attacked, 

or  invaded. 
AS-SAIL'ANT,  n.     [Fr.  assailant.]     One  who  assails, 

attacks,  or  assaults. 
AS-SAIL'ANT,  a.    Assaulting;   attacking;  invading 

with  violence. 
AS-SAIL'£D,    (as-saild',)   pp.     Assaulted  j  invaded; 

attacked  with  violence. 
AS-SAIL'ER,  7i.     One  who  assails. 
AS-SaIL'ING,  ppr.     Assaulting;  invading  by  force; 

attacking  with  violence. 
AS-SAIL'MENT,  n.    Attack;  particalarly,  an  attack 

of  disease.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

AS-SA-PAN'IG    7i.    The  flying  squirrel;  an   animal 

which  flies  a  little  distance  by  extending  the  skin 

between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.     [See  Squirrel.] 
Diet.  Trevoux. 
AS'SA-RON,  n.    The  omer,  a  Hebrew  measure  of  five 

pints.  Eneyc. 

AS-SART',  7i.     [Old  Fr.  assarter,  to  grub  up.] 

1.  In  ancient  laws,  the  offense  of  grubbing  up  trees, 
and  thus  destroying  thickets  or  coverts  of  a  forest. 

A  Spelman.     Cowel. 

2.  A  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
land  cleared.  Jlsh. 

AS-SART',  v.  t.  To  grub  up  trees ;  to  commit  an 
assart.  Ashmole. 


AS-SAS'SIN,7i.    [Ar.  ^^  hassa,  to  kill.] 

One  who  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault.  The  circumstance  of  surprise  or 
secrecy  seems  essential  to  the  signification  of  this 
word,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  one 
who  takes  any  advantage,  in  killing  or  attempting  to 
murder;  as,  by  attacking  one  when  unarmed. 

AS-SAS'SIN-ATE,  v.  1. 1  To  kill,  or  attempt  to  kill,  by 
surprise  or  secret  assault ;  to  murder  by  sudden  vio- 
lence.    Assassin,  as  a  verb,  is  not  now  used. 
2.  To  waylay  ;  to  take  by  treacherv.  Milton. 

AS-SAS'SIN-ATE,  77,  A  murder  or  murderer.  [Not 
■used..]  B.  Jonson.     Drqdcn. 

AS-SAS'SIN-A-TED,  pp.  Murdered  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault. 

AS-SAS'SIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Murdering  by  surprise  or 
secret  assault. 

AS-SAS-SIN-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  killing  or  mur- 
dering, by  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  murder  by 
violence. 

AS-SAS'SIN-a-TOR,  n.    An  assassin  ;  which  see. 

AS-SAS'SIN-OUS,  a.     Murderous.     [Not  used.] 

AS-SAS'SINS,  71.  pi.  In  Syria,  a  tribe  or  clan  called 
Ismaelia  is,  Batanists,  or  Batenians.  They  originated 
in  Persia  about  the  year  1090  ;  whence  a  colony  mi- 
grated aii  I  settled  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  assassinations.  Their 
religion  was  a  compound  of  Magianism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedism.  One  article  of  their 
creed  was,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  their  chief, 
and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God  himself. 
He  was  called  Sheikh  al  jebel,  lord  or  senior  of  the 
mountain,  but  is  better  known  by  the  denomination 
of  old  man  of  the  mountain.  This  barbarous  chieftain 
and  his  followers  spread  terror  among  nations  far  and 
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near,  for  almost  two  centuries,  when  the  tribe  was 
subdued  bv  Sultan  Bibaris.  Encyc 

AS-SA'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  assatus.] 
A  roasting.     [Not  used.] 

AS-SAULT',  7i.  [Fr.  assault,  now  assaut ;  It.  Port. 
ass  alto ;  Sp.  asallo  ;  from  L.  assulto,  of  ad  and  salio, 
to  leap,  formed  on  salio,  or  its  root.  See  Assail. 
We  have  the  same  root  in  insult  and  result.] 

1.  An  attack  or  violent  onset,  whether  by  an  in- 
dividual, a  company,  or  an  army.  An  assault  by 
private  persons  may  be  made  with  or  without  weap- 
ons. An  assault  by  an  army  is  a  violent  hostile  at- 
tack ;  and  when  made  upon  a  fort  or  fortified  place, 
is  called  a  storm,  as  opposed  to  sap  or  siege. 

2.  An  attack  by  hostile  words  or  measures ;  as,  an 
assault  upon  the  prerogatives  of  a  prince,  or  upon  a 
constitution  of  government.  ' 

3.  In  lam,  an  unlawful  setting  upon  one's  person  ; 
an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  without  touching 
his  person ;  as,  by  lifting  the  fist  or  a  cane,  in  a 
threatening  manner,  or  by  striking  at  him,  and  miss- 
ing him.  If  the  blow  aimed  takes  effect,  it  is  a 
battery.  Blaclcstone.     Finch. 

AS-SAULT',  i).  «.f  To  attack  or  fall  upon  by  violence, 
or  with  a  hostile  intention ;  as,  to  assault  a  man,  a 
house,  or  town. 

2.  To  invade  or  fall  on  with  force ;  as,  the  cry  of 
war  assaults  our  ears. 

3.  To  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or  unfriendly 
measures,  with  a  view  to  shake,  impair,  or  over- 
throw ;  as,  to  assault  a  character,  the  laws,  or  the 
administration. 

AS-SAULT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assaulted. 

Williams. 

AS-SAULT'ED,  pp.  Attacked  with  force,  arms,  vio- 
lence, or  hostile  views. 

AS-SAULT'ER,  77,  One  who  assaults,  or  violently 
attacks. 

AS-SAULT'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  force,  or  with 
hostile  measures. 

AS-SAY',  71  [Fr.  essai;  Sp.  ensayo ;  Port,  ensaio  ;  It. 
saggio,  an  assay  ;  Fr.  essayer,  to  try  ;  old  Fr.  essoyer, 
to  endeavor.  Kclham's  Norm.  Diet  It.  assaggiarc, 
to  try  ;  saggiare,  to  try,  essay  ;  Sp.  ensayar,  to  try  ; 
»to        e     e 

Sw.  forsoka,  to  try ;  Dan,  forsoge,  to  try,  examine, 
endeavor.  These  words  are  all  from  the  same  root  as 
seek,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  follow,  to  urge, 
press,  or  strain  ;  Sax.  secan,  to  seek ;  D.  zoeken  ;  G. 

e 
suchen;  Sw.  soka  ;  Dan.  soge;  L.  scquor,  assequor,  to 
follow,  to  examine;  Ir.  seichim;  It.  seguire ;  Sp.  sc- 
guir,  to  follow.  Assay  and  essay  are  radically  one 
word  ;  but  modern  usage  has  appropriated  assay  to  ex- 
periments in  metallurgy,  and  essay  to  intellectual  and 
bodily  efforts.     Class  Sg.     See  Essay.'] 

1.  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  any  par- 
ticular metal  in  an  ore,  or  other  metallic  compound 
alloy  ;  or  more  especially  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  coin  or  bullion.  Analysis 
is  the  determination  of  the  nature  and  proportions  of 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  compound.  Assaying  is 
called  the  docimastic  art.  P.  Cyc     Encyc. 

2.  The  substance  to  be  assayed.  Ure. 

3.  In  law,  an  examination  of  weights  and  measures 
by  the  standard.  Cowel. 

4.  Examination;  trial;  effort;  first  entrance  upon 
any  business;  attempt.  In  these  senses,  which  are 
found  in  old  authors,  now  rarely  used-   [See  Essay.] 

5.  Value.     [Obs.] 

Pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay.  Spenser. 

AS-SAY', tj.  t.     1.  To  determine  theamountof  apartic- 

ular  metal  in  an  ore,  alloy,  or  other  metallic  compound. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  apply  to,  as  to  the  touchstone. 

Milton. 

AS-SaY',  v.  i.    To  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor. 
He  assayed  to  go.  —  1  Sam.  xvii. 
[In  this  sense  Essav  is  now  used.] 

AS-SAY'-BAL'ANCE,  n,  A  balance  used  in  the 
process  of  assaying. 

AS-SAY'ED,  pp.  Examined  ;  tested  ;  proved  by  ex- 
periment. 

AS-SAY'ER,  71.  One  who  examines  metallic  ores  or 
compounds,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  any  particular  metal  in  the  same,  particularly  of 
gold  or  silver.  An  officer  of  the  mint,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  determine  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion. 

AS-SAY'-FUR'NACE,  n.  A  furnace  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assaying.  Ure. 

AS-SAY'ING,  71.  The  determination  ofthe  amount  of 
any  particular  metal  in  a  metallic  compound.     [See 
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NG,  ppr.    Trying  by  some  standard  ;  exam- 
ining by  experiment,  as  metals  ;  proving  ;  attempting. 

AS-SAY'-MAS'TER,  71.  An  assayer ;  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion. 

AS-SEG-TA'TION,  71.    Attendance  or  waiting  upon. 

AS-SE-COR'ANCE,  it.    Assurance.     [Not  used.] 

Sheldon. 

AS-SE-GU-RA'TION,  n.  Assurance;  a  making  sure. 
[Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 
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AS-SE-CCRE',  v.  U     To  make  sure.     [Not  used.] 

Buliokar. 
AS-SE-€0'TION,  71.     [L.  assequor.] 

An  obtaining  or  acquiring.  Ayliffe 

AS-SEM'BLAGE,  it.f  IFr.     See  Assemble.] 

1.  A  collection  of  individuals,  or  of  particular 
things ;  the  state  of  being  assembled.      Thomson. 

2.  Rarely,  the  act  of  assembling. 
AS-SEM'BLANCE,  71.     Representation ;   an    assem- 
bling.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

AS-SEM'BLE,  tj.  t.  [Fr.  assembler ;  Sw.  samla ;  Dan 
samle ;  D.  lamclen :  Ger.  sammeln,  to  assemble.  L. 
simul ;  Dan.  sammen :  D.  zamen,  together.] 

To  collect  a  number  of  individuals  or  particulars 
into  one  place  or  body ;  to  bring  or  call  together ;  to 
convene  ;  to  congregate. 

AS-SEM'BLE,  tj.  i.  To  meet  or  come  together ;  to 
convene,  as  a  number  of  individuals. 

AS-SEM'BLiCD.pij.  Collected  into  a  hodv:  congregated 

AS-SE.U'BLER,  ti.    One  who  assembles. 

AS-SEM'BLING,  ppr.  Coming  together;  collecting 
into  one  place. 

AS-SEM'BLING,  71.  A  collection,  or  meeting  to- 
gether.    Heb.  x. 

AS-SEM'BLY,  7t.t  [Sp.  asambUa;  It.  assamblea ;  Fr. 
assemblce.] 

1.  A  company  or  collection  of  individuals,  in  the 
same  place  ;  usually  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  congregation  or  religious  society  convened. 

3.  In  a  civil  or  political  sense,  a  meeting  convened 
by  authority,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  ; 
as,  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  ;  the  assembly 
of  tile  States-General,  and  the  National  Assembly,  in 
France. 

4.  In  some  ofthe  United  States,  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  different  houses  or  branches,  whether  in 
session  or  not ;  more  usually  called  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  some  states,  the  popular  branch,  or  House 
of  Representatives,  is  denominated  the  Assembly.  [See 
the  constitution  of  tlie  several  states.] 

5.  A  collection  of  persons  for  amusement ;  as,  a 
dancing  assembly. 

6.  A  convocation,  convention,  or  council  of  min- 
isters and  ruling  elders,  delegated  from  each  presby- 
tery ;  as,  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  or  of  the 
United  States.  Encyc. 

7.  In  armies,  the  second  beating  of  the  drum  be- 
fore a  march,  when  the  soldiers  strike  their  tents. 

Encyc. 

8.  An  assemblage,     [Not  in  use.] 

Primary  assembly ;  a  meeting  of  the  people  or  laga! 
voters  in  a  town,  city,  or  other  district,  who  appear 
and  act  on  public  business  in  person,  and  a  majoritj 
of  whose  votes  originate  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state. 

AS-SEM'BLY-ROOM,  77.  A  room  in  which  persons- 
assemble,  especially  for  amusement.  Cyc. 

AS-SENT',  «.f  [L.  assensus,  from  assentior,  to  assent, 

of  ad  and  sentio,  to  think  ;  Eth.  Ill  1  1  sena  or  sana, 
concord,  and  its  derivative,  to  agree,  to  harmonize ; 
Sw.  siiwe,  mind,  sense ;  D.  lin,  mind ;  linnm,  to 
feel  or  mind  ;  G.  sum,  sense  ;  sinnen,  to  think  or  con- 
sider. The  Danes  preserve  the  final  consonant,  stud, 
mind,  sense,  inclination  ;  W.  syn,  sense ;  syniaw,  to 
perceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  mind  in  admitting,  or  agreeing  to, 
the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  on  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
poser. Locke. 

2.  Consent ;  agreement  to  a  proposal,  respecting 
some  right  or  interest;  as,  the  bill  before  the  house 
has  the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  members. 

The  distinction  between  assent  and  consent  seems 
to  be  this :  assent  is  the  agreement  to  an  abstract 
proposition.  We  assent  to  a  statement,  but  we  do 
not  consent  to  it.  Consent  is  an  agreement  to  some 
proposal  or  measure  which  affects  the  rights  or  in- 
terests of  the  consenter.  We  consent  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always 
observed.  [See  Consent.]  Assent  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding ;  consent  is  an  act  of  the  will.  So 
Baxter  speaks  of  justifying  faith  as  the  assenting 
trust  of  the  understanding,  and  the  consenting  trust 
of  the  will.  Short  Meditations. 

3.  Accord  ;  agreement.    2  Chron.  xviii. 

Royal  assent ;  in  England,  the  assent  of  the  sove- 
reign'to  a  bill  which  lias  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, given  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either  in  person 
or  by  commissioners.  P.  Otic. 

AS-SENT',  tj.  i.  To  admit  as  true  ;  to  agree  to,  yield, 
or  concede,  or  rather  to  express  an  agreement  of  the 
mind  to  what  is  alleged  or  proposed. 

The  Jews  also  assented,  saying  dial  these  tilings  were  so.  —  Acts 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  consent^  or  to  express  an 
agreement  to  something  affecting  the  rights  or  in- 
terest of  the  person  assenting.  But  to  assent  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  is  less  correct  than  to  consent, 
AS-SEN'T-A'TION^  71.  [L.  asscntatio,  from  assentor,  to 
comply.] 

Compliance  with  the  opinion  of  another,  from 
flattery  or  dissimulation.  Chesterfield.. 
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AS-SENT-a'TOR,  n.     A  flatterer. 

AS-SENT-A-To'RI-LY,  adv.  With  adulation.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

AS-SENT'ER,  n.  One  who  assents,  agrees  to,  or 
admits. 

AS-SENT'ING,  ppr.  Agreeing  to,  or  admitting  as 
true  ;  yielding  to. 

AS-SENT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  express  as- 
sent ;  by  agreement. 

AS-SENT'MENT,  n.  Assent ;  agreement.  [Rarely 
used.']  Brown. 

AS-SERT',  v.  t.\  [h.  assero,  assertum,  to  claim  or  cli.il- 
Icnge,  to  maintain  or  assert ;  of  ad  and  scro.  The 
sense  of  scro  is  to  sow,  properly  to  throw  or  set.  To 
assert,  is  to  throw  or  set  firmly.] 

1.  To  affirm  positively  ;  to  declare  with  assurance ; 
to  aver.  Milton. 

2.  To  maintain  or  defend  by  words  or  measures  ; 
to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to;  as,  to  assert  our 
rights  and  liberties.  Di-yden. 

AS-SERT'ED, . pp.    Affirmed  positively;  maintained; 

vindicated. 
AS-SERT'ING,    ppr.     Declaring    with    confidence; 

maintaining;  defending. 
AS-SER'TION,  n.    1.  The  act  of  asserting;  the  main- 
taining of  a  claim. 
2.  Positive  declaration  or  averment;  affirmation; 

position  advanced.  Brown. 

AS-SERT'lVE,  a.    Positive;    affirming  confidently; 

peremptory.  Olanville. 

AS-SERT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Affirmatively.  Bedell. 

A3-SERT'OR,  -si.     One   who  affirms  positively  ;   one 

who  maintains  or  vindicates  a  claim  ;  an  affirmer, 

supporter,  or  vindicator.  Dryden. 

AS-SERT'O-RY,  a.  Affirming  ;  maintaining.  Bp.  Hall. 
AS-SESS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  asscoir ;  Norm,  asser,  asseoir;  to 

settle,  fix,  ascertain,  assess ;  It.  assestarc,  asscttare; 

L.  assideo,  ad  and  sedeo ;  Eng.  to  sit,  or  set.    See  Set 

and  Sit.] 

1.  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a  certain  sum,  as  a  tax ;  as, 
to  assess  each  citizen  in  due  proportion. 

2.  To  value  ;  to  fix  the  value  of  property,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taxed  ,  as  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  to  value  or  fix  the  profits  of  business, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

3.  To  set,  fix,  or  ascertain  ;  as,  it  is  the  province  of 
a  jury  to  assess  damages. 

AS-SESS',  m.     Assessment.     [Not  used."] 

AS  SESS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assessed. 

AS  SESS'A-BLY,  adv.     By  assessment. 

AS  SESS'ED,  (as-sest',)  pp.  Charged  with  a  certain 
sum  ;  valued  ;  set ;  fixed  ;  ascertained. 

AS-SESS'ING,  ppr.  Charging  with  a  sum ;  valuing ; 
fixing  ;  ascertaining. 

AS-SES'SION,  n.  A  sitting  down  by  a  person.  [Not 
used.] 

AS-SES'SION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  assessors. 

AS-SESS'MENT,  n.  A  valuation  of  property  or  profits 
of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  An  assess- 
ment is  a  valuation  made  by  authorized  persons  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  cer- 
tain or  determined  by  law.  It  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  proportion  which  each  man  shall 
pay  ;  on  which  valuation  tile  law  imposes  a  specific 
sum  upon  a  given  amount. 

Blackstnne.     Laws  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  tax  or  specific  sum  charged  on  persons  or 
property.  " 

3.  Tile  act  of  assessing;  the  act  of  determining  the 
amount  of  damages  by  a  jury. 

AS-SESS'OR,  n.  One  appointed  to  assess  the  person 
or  property. 

2.  An  inferior  officer  of  justice,  who  sits  to  assist 
the  judge.  Eueyc. 

3.  in  England,  persons  chosen  to  assist  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  corporations,  in  matters  concerning 
elections.  Brande. 

4.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity. 

Milton. 
AS-SES-SCRI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  assessors,  or  a 

court  of  assessors.  Coxe. 

AS'SETS,  n.  pi.    [Pr.  asset,  enough  ;  It.  assai,  enough, 

or  many  ;  Ir.  sath,  sufficiency  ;  sasadk,  satisfaction  ; 

L.  sat,  satis,  enough.] 

1.  Goods  or  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  subject  by 
law  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies  ;  called 
ajsets,  because  sufficient  to  render  the  executor  or 
administrator  liable  to  the  creditors  and  legatees,  so 
far  as  such  goods  or  estate  may  extend.  Assets  are 
real  or  personal ;  real  asseh-  are  lands  which  descend 
to  the  heir,  subject  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  ancestor  ;  personal  assets  are  the  money 
or  goods  of  the  deceased,  or  debts  due  to  him,  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator, 
or  which  he  is  bound  to  collect  and  convert  into 
money.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  Effects  of  an  insolvent  debtor. 

3.  The  entire  property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a 


merchant  or  to  a  trading  association.  MCulloch. 
AS-SEV'ER,  I  v.  1. 1   [L.  assevcro,  from  ad  ai 

Ao-SEV'ER-ATE,  J     the  Teutonic  swear ;  Sax.  sm 

rian;  Goth,  swaran,  to  swear,  to  affirm  positively.] 
To  affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity. 
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AS-SEV'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Affirmed  or  averred  posi- 
tively. 

AS-SEV'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Affirming  positively. 

AS-SEV-ER-a'TION,  '«.  Positive  affirmation  or  as- 
sertion ;  solemn  declaration.  This  word  is  not,  gen- 
erally, if  ever,  used  for  a  declaration  under  an  official 
oath,  but  for  a  declaration  accompanied  with  so- 
lemnity. 

ASS'-HEAD,  n.  [ass  and  head.]  One  dull,  like  the 
ass;  one  slow  of  apprehension  ;  a  blockhead. 

€hIs-I-dI'ANS,  J  »  "■    tHeb-  ™"  Pious-] 

A  sect  of  Jews  who  resorted  to  Mattathias  to  fight 
for  the  laws  of  their  God  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  were  men  of  great  zeal,  and  ob- 
served the  traditions  of  the  elders.  From  these 
sprung  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes.  Encyc. 

AS'SI-DENT,  a.  [L.  assideo,  assidens,  of  ad  and  sedeo, 
to  sit. J 

Assident  signs,  in  medicine,  are  such  as  usually 
attend  a  disease,  but  not  always;  distinguished  from 
patlwgnomic  signs,  which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

Encyc. 
AS-SID'XJ-ATE,  a.    Daily.    [Not  in  use.]    K.  Charles  I. 
AS-SI-Du'I-TY,  n.     [L.  assiduitas.     See  Assiduous.] 

1.  Constant  or  close  application  to  any  business  or 
enterprise  ;  diligence.  Addison. 

2.  Attention  ;  attentiveness  to  persons.  Assiduities, 
in  the  plural,  are  studied  and  persevering  attentions. 

AS-SID'tJ-OUS,  a.  [L.  assiduus,  from  assideo,  to  sit 
close,  ad  and  sedeo ;  Eng.  to  sit ;  Sax.  sittan,  settun.] 

1.  Constant  in  application ;  'as,  a  person  assiduous 
in  his  occupation. 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  regular  in  attendance ;  as, 
an  assiduous  physician  or  nurse. 

3.  Performed  with  constant  diligence  or  attention  ; 
as,  assiduous  labor. 

AS-SID'U.-OUS-LY,  adv.  Diligently;  attentively; 
with  earnestness  and  care ;  with  regular  attendance. 

AS-SID'tJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  Constant  or  diligent  appli- 
cation. 

AS-SIF.GE',  v.  t.     To  besiege.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

AS-SI-ENT'O,  n.  [Sp.  as'iento,  a  seat,  a  contract  or 
agreement ;  L.  assideo.] 

A  contract  or  convention  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing  slaves  for  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America. 

Contract  of  the  Assiento,  March  26,  1713,  referred  to 
in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  July 
13,  1713. 

Assieyito  Company ;  a  company  to  whom  the  con- 
tract of  the  Assiento  was  granted;  originally  the 
French  Guinea  Company  ;  but  when  the  contract 
was  transferred  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
July  13,  1713,  the  South  Sea  Company. 

Encyc.  Mclh. 

AS-SI-ENT'IST,  n.  A  shareholder  or  stockholder 
of  the  Assiento  company,  French  or  English  ;  one  of 
the  holders  of  the  Assiento  contract.  Bancroft. 

AS-SIGN',  (as-slne',)  v.  I.  [Fr.  assigncr ;  Sp.  asignar; 
Port,  assinar  ;  It.  assegnare  ,•  L.  assigno,  of  ad  and 
signo,  to  allot,  to  mark  out ;  Ir.  sighin  ;  L.  signum,  a 
mark.  The  primary  sense  of  sign  is  to  send,  or  to 
set.] 

1.  To  allot ;  to  appoint  or  grant  by  distribution  or 
apportionment. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them.  —  Gen.  xlvii. 

2.  To  designate  or  appoint  for  a  particular  purpose. 
They  assigned  Bezer,  a  city  of  refuge. — Josh.  xx. 

3.  To  fix,  specify,  or  designate;  as,  to  assign  a 
limit. 

4.  In  law,  to  transfer,  or  make  over  to  another,  the 
right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  an  estate,  chose  in 
action,  or  reversion.  To  assign  dower,  to  make  over 
a  life  interest  in  lands  to  the  widow  of  the  on.'  from 
whom  the  assignor  inherits.  Blacks  tone. 

To  assign,  in  bankruptcy,  to  transfer  property  to, 
and  vest  it  in  certain  persons,  called  assignees,  for 
the  benefit  of- creditors. 

5.  To  allege  or  show  in  particular ;  as,  to  assign  a 
reason  for  one's  conduct. 

6.  To  point  out  or  specify ;  as,  to  assign  errors. 
AS-SIGN',  n.     A  person  to  whom  property  or  an  in- 
terest is  transferred  ;  as,  a  deed  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns. 

AS-SIGN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  allotted,  appointed, 
or  assigned. 

2.  That  may  be  transferred  by  writing ;  as,  an  as- 
signable note,  or  bill. 

3.  That  may  be  specified,  shown  with  precision, 
or  designated  ;  as,  an  assignable  quantity. 

AS'SIG-NAT,  it. 

1.  In  French  law,  the  assignment  of  an  annuity 
(rente)  on  an  estate,  by  which  the  annuity  is  based 
on  the  security  of  the  latter.     Hence, 

2.  Paper  currency,  issued  by  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France,  based  on  the  security  of  the 
lands  of  the  state. 

AS-SIG-NA'TION,  n.  An  appointment  of  time  and 
place  for  meeting  ;  used  chiefly  of  love  meetings. 

2.  A  making  over  by  transfer  of  title.  [See  As- 
signment.] 

Tooke  uses  bank-assignations. 
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AS-SIGN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Appointed;  allotted;  made 
over  ;  shown  or  designated. 

AS-SIGN-EE',  u.  A  person  to  whom  an  assignment 
is  made  ;  a  person  appointed  or  deputed  by  another 
to  do  some  act,  perform  some  business,  or  enjoy 
some  right,  privilege,  or  property  ;  as,  an  assignee  of 
a  bankrupt.  An  assignee  may  be  by  special  appoint- 
ment or  deed,  or  be  created  by  law  ;  as  an  executor. 

Cowel. 
Assignees    in    bankruptcy;    in    England,    persons 
appointed,   under  a  commission   of  bankruptcy,  to 
manage  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors. 

AS-SIGN'EIl,  (as-sln'er,)  n.  One  who  assigns,  or 
appoints. 

AS-SIGN'ING,  (as-sTn'ing,)  ppr.  Allotting;  appoint- 
ing ;  transferring  ;  showing  specially. 

AS-SIGN'MENT,  n.  An  allotting,  or  an  appointment 
to  a  particular  person  or  use. 

In  law,  1.  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest  by  writing, 
as  of  a  lease,  bond,  note.,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  an  interest  is  transferred. 

3.  The  appointment  or  designation  of  causes  or 
actions  in  court,  for  trial  on  particular  days. 

4.  The  conveyance  of  the  whole  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  an  estate,  usually  for  life  or  years.  It 
differs  from  a  lease,  which  is  the  conveyance  of  a  less 
term  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  estate.        Z.  Swift. 

Assignment  in  bankruptcy ;  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  bankrupt  to  certain  persons  called  assignees, 
in  whom  it  is  vested  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

AS-SIGN-OR',  n.  An  assigner  ;  a  person  who  as- 
signs or  transfers  an  interest ;  as,  the  assignor  of  a 
biii  of  exchange. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  assimilated. 

AS-SIM'I-1,ATE,  v.  t,  [L.  assimilo,  of  ad  ami  similis, 
like.     See  Similar.] 

1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

Swift. 

2.  To  convert  into  a  like  substance ;  as,  food  is 
assimilated  by  conversion  into  animal  substances, 
flesh,  chyle,  blood,  &c. 

AS-SIM'1-LaTE,  v.  i. 

1.  To  become  similar. 

2.  To  perforin  the  act  of  converting  food  to  the 
substance  of  the  body  ;  as,  birds  assimilate  less  than 
beasts.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body  ; 
as,  flesh  assimilates  more  readily  than  vegetables. 

AS-SIM'I-La-TED,  pp.  Brought  to  a  likeness; 
changed  into  a  like  substance. 

AS-SIM'I-La-TING,  ppr.  Causing  to  resemble  ;  con- 
verting into  a  like  substance. 

AS-SIM-I-La'TION,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  to  a  resemblance  ;  or  a  state 
of  resemblance. 

2.  The  act  or  process  by  which  bodies  convert 
other  bodies  into  their  own  nature  and  substance  ; 
as,  flame  assimilates  oil. 

3.  In  physiology,  the  conversion  of  nutriment  into 
the  fluid  or  solid  substance  of  the  body. 

4.  In  farmer  pathology,  the  supposed  conversion  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  to  the  nature  of  any  morbific 
matter.  Parr. 

The  term  assimilation  has  been  limited  by  some,  to 

the  final  process  by  which  the  blood  is  converted 

into  the  substance  of  the  organs. 
AS-SI.M'I-LA-TI  VE,  a.     Having  power  of  converting 

to  a  likeness,  or  to  a  like  substance.  Hakewill. 

AS-SUl'1-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  assimilate. 
AS-SIM'U-LaTE,  u.  t.     [L.  assimulo.] 

To  feign.     [Not  used.     See  Simulate.] 
AS-SI.M-C-I.a'TION,    n.      A    counterfeiting.       [Not 

used.     See  Simulation.] 
AS-SI-Ne'GO,  n.     An  ass.  Herbert. 

AS-SIST',  u.  kt  [L.  assisto,  of  ad  and  sisto,  to  stand 

up  ;  Russ.  sizlui,  to  sit,  or  be  placetl  ;  Sp.  a.<istir;  It. 

assistcre  :  Fr.  assister.     Literally,  to  be  present,  or,  as 

we  still  say  in  English,  to  stand  by.] 
To  help  ;  to  aitl ;  to  succor ;  to  give  support  to  in 

some  undertaking  or  effort,  or  in  time  of  distress. 
AS-SIST',  o.  i. 

1.  To  lend  aid. 

2.  To  be  present ;  to  attend  ;  as,  to  assist  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.     [A  Gallicism.]  Prcscott. 

AS-SIST'ANCE,  n.     Help  ;  aid  ;  furtherance  ;  succor  ; 

a  contribution  of  support  in  bodily  strength  or  other 

means.  , 

AS-SIST' ANT,  a.     Helping  ;  lending  aid  or  support ; 

auxiliary.  Hale. 

AS-SIST'ANT,  n.     One  who  aids,  or  who  contributes 

his  strength  or  other  means  to  further  the  designs  or 

welfare  of  another ;  an  auxiliary. 

2.  An  attendant.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

3.  Formerly,  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

AS-SIST'ANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  give  aid. 
AS-SIST'ED,  pp.     Helped  ;  aided. 
AS-SIST' ER,  n.     One  that  lends  aid  ;  a  helper. 
AS-SIST'ING,    ppr.       Helping ;    aiding ;    supporting 

with  strength  or  means. 
AS-SIST'LESS,  a.    Without  aid  or  help.  Pope. 

AS-SIZE',  n.         ;  [Fr.  assises;  L.  assideo,  to  sit  by,  of 
AS-SIZ'ES,  n.  pi.  J      ad  and  sedeo,  to  sit;  Ir.  siasair,  a 
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session.  See  Assess.]   Note.  This  word  was  formerly 
written,  as  in  French,  assise. 

1.  Originally,  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other 
substantial  men,  with  a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain 
place  and  at  a  certain  time,  for  public  business.  The 
general  council,  or  Wittcnagemote,  of  England,  was 
called  the  General  Assize.      Blackstonc.     Glanville. 

2.  In  England,  the  Court  of  Assize,  popularly  called 
the  Assizes,  is  the  sessions  held,  by  at  least  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  in  each  of  the  counties, 
under  commissions  of  assize  for  civil  cases,  and  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  jail  delivery,  for  criminal 
cases.  The  commission  of  assize  originally  directed 
the  judges  to  take  assizes,  or  the  verdicts  of  a  par- 
ticular jury  called  the  assize,  now  obsolete.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  jury.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  applied  to 
the  grand  assize,  for  the  trial  of  property,  and  to  the 
petty  assize,  for  the  trial  of  possession.  In  Scotland, 
the  assize  consists  of  fifteen  men,  selected  from  a 
greater  number. 

4.  A  writ ;  as,  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  which  is 
given  to  recover  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements, 
rents,  common,  &c,  of  which  the  tenant  has  been 
lately  disseised  ;  assize  of  mort  d?ancestor,  which  lies 
against  an  abator,  who  enters  upon  land  after  the 
deatii  of  the  ancestor,  and  before  the  heir  enters ; 
assize  of  darrein  presentment,  or  last  presentation, 
which  lies  against  a  stranger  who  presents  a  clerk  to 
a  benefice,  from  the  person,  who  himself,  or  his  an- 
cestor, last  before  presented.  Blackstone. 

5.  A  particular  species  of  rents,  established  and 
not  subject  to  be  varied.  Eng.  Law. 

G.  The  time  or  place  of  holding  the  Court  of  Assize ; 
generally  in  the  plural,  assizes. 

7.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  tribunal  or  court  of 
justice. 

8.  A  statute,  or  ordinance,  generally ;  as,  the  as- 
sizes of  the  realm  ;  the  assizes  of  the  forest,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  royal  forests  ; 
assize  of  arms,  a  statute  of  Hen.  II.  for  arming  the 
kingdom  ;  the  assizes  of  Jerusalem,  a  code  of  feudal 
laws  formed  by  the  crusaders  for  their  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

9.  A  statute  of  regulation ;  an  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  weight,  measure,  and  price  of  articles  sold 
in  market ;  and  hence  the  word  came  to  signify  the 
weight,  measure,  or  price  itself;  as,  the  assize  of  bread. 

Spelman.     Cowel.     Encyc.     Blaclcstone. 

10.  An  ordinance  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures;  hence,  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  ;  as,  the  custody  of  the  assize.  Blackstone. 

11.  Measure;  dimension.  [In  this  sense,  now  cor- 
rupted into  Size,  which  see.] 

An  hundred  cubits  high  by  just  assize.  Spenser. 

AS-SIZE',  v.  t.    To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  or  price 
of  commodities,  by   an  ordinance  or  regulation  of 
authority. 
2.  To  fix  the  rate  of;  to  assess,  as  taxes.  Buners. 

AS-S17JED,  pp.  Regulated  in  weight,  measure,  or 
price,  by  an  assize  or  ordinance ;  assessed. 

AS-SlZ'ER,  n.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  or  inspec- 
tion of  weights  and  measures.  Chambers. 

AS-StZ'OR,  n.     In  Scotland,  a  juror.  Bailey. 

ASS'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  an  ass.  Sidney. 

AS-So'BER,  v.  t.  [See  Sober.]  To  make  or  keep 
sober.     [Not  usetu]  Gower. 

AS-SO-CIA-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capa- 
ble of  association ;  the  quality  of  suffering  some 
change  by  sympathy,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
affections  of  another  part  of  the  body.       Darwin. 

AS-So'CIA-BLE,  (as-so'sha-ble.)     [See  Associate.] 

1.  That  may  be  joined  to  or  associated. 

2.  Sociable  ;  companionable. 

3.  In  a  medical  sense,  liable  to  be  affected  by  sym- 
pathy, or  to  receive  from  other  parts  correspondent 
feelings  and  affections.  "  The  stomach,  the  most 
associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  animal  body." 

Med.  Rep.     Darwin. 
AS-So'Cl A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Associabihty. 
AS-So'CIaTE,  (as-so'shate,)  v.  t.      [Fr.  associer;  L. 
associo,  of  ad  and  socio,  to  join.] 

1.  To  join  in  company,  as  a  friend,  companion, 
partner,  or  confederate  ;  as,  to  associate  others  with 
us  in  business,  or  in  an  enterprise. 

It  conveys  the  idea  of  intimate  union. 

2.  To  unite  in  the  same  mass;  as,  particles  of 
matter  associated  with  other  substances. 

AS-SO'CIATE,  v.  i. 

1.  To  unite  in  company  ;  to  keep  company,  imply- 
ing intimacy;  as,  congenial  minds  are  disposed  to 
associate. 

2.  To  unite  in  action,  or  to  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  different  part  of  the  body.  Darwin. 

AS-So'CIATE,  a. 

1.  Joined  in  interest  or  purpose ;  confederate. 

Milton, 

2.  Joined  in  employment  or  office ;  as,  an  associate 
judge. 

3.  In  medicine,  connected  by  habit  or  sympathy  ; 
as,  associate  motions,  such  as  occur  sympathetically, 
in  consequence  of  preceding  motions.  Darwin. 

AS  SO'CIATE,  n. 

1.  A  companion  ;  one  frequently  in  company  with 
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another,  implying  intimacy  or  equality ;  a  mate  ;  a 
fellow. 

2.  A  partner  in  interest,  as  in  business  ;  or  a  con- 
federate in  a  league. 

3.  A  companion  in  a  criminal  transaction ;  an 
accomplice. 

AS-So'CIA-TED,  pp.    United  in  company  or  in  in- 

.    terest;  joined. 

AS-So'CIATE-SHIP,  n.    The  state  or  office  of  an 

associate^  Encyc,  art.  Reynolds. 

AS-So'ClA-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  company  or  in 

interest;  joining. 
AS-SO-CI-A'TION,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  associating;  union;  connection  of 
persons. 

2.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company ;  a  society 
formed  for  transacting  or  carrying  on  some  business 
for  mutual  advantage  ;  a  partnership.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a  union  of  states,  or  a  confederacy. 

3.  Union  of  things  ;  apposition,  as  of  particles  of 
matter. 

4.  Union  or  connection  of  ideas.  An  association 
of  ideas  is  where  two  or  more  ideas  constantly  or 
naturally  follow  each  other  in  the  mind,  so  that  one 
almost  infallibly  produces  the  other.  Encyc. 

5.  An  exertion  or  change  of  some  extreme  part  of 
the  sensorium  residing  in  the  muscles  or  organs  of 
sense,  in  consequence  of  some  antecedent  or  attend- 
ant fibrous  contractions.  Darwin. 

6.  Among  Congregationalists,  a  society  of  the  cler- 
gy, consisting  of  a  number  of  pastors  of  neighboring 
churches,  united  for  promoting  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  the  harmony  of  the  churches. 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  associa- 
tion of  clergymen. 

AS-SO'CIA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  associ- 
ating, or  of  being  affected  by  sympathy. 

Darwin.     Miller. 

AS-SO'CIA-TOR,  n.     A  confederate.  Dryden. 

[Associate  is  now  used.] 

AS-SOIL',  v.  t.  [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  absolve]  To  solve ; 
to  release  ;  to  absolve.     [Ois.l         Taylor.     Bacon. 

AS-SOIL'  v.  t.  [Fr.  souiller.]  To  soil:  to  stain. 
[Obs.] 

AS-SOIL'MENT,  n.    Act  of  assoiling ;  absolution. 

More.     Speed. 

AS'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad  and  sono,  to 
sound.     See  Sound.] 

Resemblance  of  sounds.  In  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a 
concurrence  of  words  or  lines,  terminated  by  sounds, 
approximating  to,  but  not  concurring  in  a  rhyme. 

Encyc.  Mcth. 

AS'SO-NANT,  a.  Having  a  resemblance  of  sounds. 
In  Spanish  poetry,  assonant  rhymes  are  those  in  which 
a  resemblance  of  sounds  serves  instead  of  a  natural 
rhyme ;  as,  ligera,  tierra.  These  require  only  the 
same  vowel  in  the  last  or  two  last  syllables,  without 
any  concurrence  of  consonants  as  in  rhyme. 

AS-SORT',  v.  1.  [Fr.  assortir  ;  It.  assortire;  of  ad  and 
sortir,  sortire,  to  sally  forth,  and  in  It.  to  draw  lots. 
See  Sort.] 

1.  To  separate  and  distribute  into  classes  things  of 
the  like  kind,  nature,  or  quality,  or  things  which  are 
suited  to  a  like  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
persons  as  well  as  things. 

2.  To  furnish  with  all  sorts.  Burke. 
AS-SORT',  v.  i.    To  agree ;  to  be  in  accordance  with  ; 

to  suit.  Mitford. 

AS-SORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Distributed  into  sorts,  kinds, 
or  classes. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  assortment,  or  with  a  vari- 
ety ;  as,  a  well-assorted  store.  Burke. 

3.  Fitted  or  adapted  to. 

They  appear — no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  thev  must 
associate.  Burke. 

AS-SORT'ING,  ppr.     Separating  into  sorts  ;  supplying 

with  an  assortment ;  agreeing. 
AS  SORT',ME.\'T,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds,  or 
classes,  or  of  selecting  and  suiting  things. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  distributed  into  kinds,  or 
sorts;  or  a  number  of  things  assorted. 

3.  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind,  varied  in 
size,  color,  quality,  price,  form,  or  the  like,  to  suit 
the  market,  the  wants  of  people,  or  various  purposes  ; 
as,  an  assortment  of  thread,  of  silks,  of  calicoes,  &c. 

An  assortment  of  paintings.  W.  Coxe. 

4.  A  variety  of  sorts  or  kinds  adapted  to  various 
wants,  demands,  or  purposes  ;  as,  an  assortment  of 
goods.  Mercantile  Usage. 

AS-SOT',  v.  U     [See   Sot.]     To  infatuate  ;   to   besot. 

[Not  used..]  Spenser. 

AS-SUaGE',  i>.  1. t  [This  word  appears  to  be  formed 

on  the  G.  schwach ,-  D.  zwak,  weak ;  or  on   D.  zagt, 

soft,  gentle,  quiet,  which  coincides  with   the   Sax. 

swig,  silence  ;  swigan,  to  be  silent ;  whence  geswir- 

f-ean,  to  be  silent ;  G.  scfiweigen ;  D.  zwygen,  id. 
n  Sax.  also,  geswican,  is  to  cease,  fail,  rest,  be 
quiet.  But  the  Dutch  word  for  assaage  is  verzagten, 
to  soften.] 

To  soften,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  allay,  mitigate, 
ease,  or  lessen,  as  pain  or  grief;  to  appease  or  pacify, 
as  passion  or  tumult.     In  strictness, it  signifies  rather 
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to  moderate,  than  to  quiet,  tranquilize,  or  reduce  to 
perfect  peace  or  ease. 

AS-SUAGE',  v.  i.    To  abate  or  subside. 
The  waters  assuaged.  — Gen.  viii. 
But  I  apprehend  the  sense  is,  —  the  waters  wtre 
checked.    Heb.  ~\V. 

AS-SUaG'£D,  pp.  Allayed  ;  mitigated  ;  eased  ;  ap- 
peased. 

AS-SUaGE'MENT,  n.    Mitigation  ;  abatement. 

AS-SUaG'ER,  re.  One  who  allays  or  pacifies  ;  that 
which  mitigates  or  abates. 

AS-SUaG'ING,  ppr.  Allaying;  mitigating;  appeas- 
ing ;  abating. 

AS-SUa'SIVE,  a.  [from  assuage.]  Softening;  miti- 
gating ;  tranquilizing.  Pope 

AS-SUB'JU-GATE,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  subjection. 
[  Obs. ]  Shak. 

AS-SUE-F  ACTION,   n.     [L,  assuefacio.] 

The  act^  of  accustoming.     [Not  used.]         Brown. 

AS'SUE-TuDE,  n.  [L.  assuetudo,  from  assuetits,  part, 
of  assuesco,  to  accustom.] 

Custom  ;  habit ;  habitual  use.  Bacon, 

AS-SfjME',  v.  t.     [L.  assumo,  of  ad  and  sumo,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  or  take  upon  one's  self.  It  differs  from 
receive,  in  not  implying  an  offer  to  give. 

The  God  assumed  his  native  form  again.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  what  is  not  just ;  to  take  with  arrogant 
claims  ;  to  arrogate  ;  to  seize  unjustly  ;  as,  to  assume 
haughty  airs  ;  to  assume  unwarrantable  powers. 

3.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without  proof;  to  sup- 
pose as  a  fact ;  as,  to  assume  a  principle  in  reasoning. 

4.  To  appropriate,  or  take  to  one's  self;  as,  to 
assume  the  debts  of  another. 

5.  To  take  what  is  fictitious ;  to  pretend  to  pos- 
sess ;  to  take  in  appearance  ;  as,  to  assume  the  garb 
of  humility. 

AS-SOME',  v.  i. 

1.  To  be  arrogant ;  to  claim  more  than  is  due. 

2.  In  law,  to  take  upon  one's  self  an  obligation  ;  to 
undertake  or  promise  ;  as,  A  assumed  upon  himself, 
andpromised  to  pay. 

AS-SOM'£D,  pp.  Taken  ;  arrogated  ;  taken  without 
proof,  pretended. 

AS-SUM'ER,  re.  One  who  assumes ;  an  arrogant  per- 
son. 

AS-SuM'ING,  ppr.  Taking;  arrogating;  taking  for 
granted  ;  pretending. 

AS-SUM'ING,  a.  Taking  or  disposed  to  take  upon 
one^s  self  more  than  is  just ;  haughty ;  arrogant. 

AS-SuM'ING,  7i.     Presumption.  Jonson, 

AS-SUMP'SIT,  71.     [pret.  tense  of  L.  assumo.] 

1.  In  law,  a  promise  or  undertaking,  founded  on  a 
consideration.  This  promise  may  be  verbal  or  writ- 
ten. An  assumpsit  is  express  or  implied;  express, 
when  made  in  words  or  writing  ;  implied,  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  benefit  or  consideration  accru- 
ing to  one  person  from  the  acts  of  another,  the  law 
presumes  that  person  has  promised  to  make  compen- 
sation. In  this  case,  the  law,  upon  a  principle  of 
justice,  implies  or  raises  a  promise,  on  which  an  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  to  recover  the  compensation. 
Thus,  if  A  contracts  with  B  to  build  a  house  for  him, 
by  implication  and  intendment  of  law,  A  promises  to 
pay  B  for  the  same,  without  any  express  words  to 
that  effect. 

2.  An  action  founded  on  a  promise.  When  this 
action  is  brought  on  a  debt,  it  is  called  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit, which  is  an  action  on  the  case  to  recover 
damages  for  the  non-payment  of  a  debt.    Blackstone. 

AS-SUMPT  ,  i>.  t.     To  take  up  ;  to  raise.    [Barbarous, 

and  not  used,.]  Shcldan. 

AS-SUMPT',  n.    That  which  is  assumed.   [JVM  used.] 

Chillingioorth, 
AS-SUMP'TION,  n.     [L.  assumptw.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  to  one's  self.         Hammond. 

2.  The  art  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing  a 
thing  without  proof;  supposition.  Norrls. 

This  gives  no  sanction  to  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that  the 
soul  sleeps  from  the  period  of  death  to  the  resurrection  ot  the 
body.  Thoaey. 

3.  The  thing  supposed  ;  a  postulate,  or  proposition 
assumed.  In  logic,  the  minor  or  second  proposition 
in  a  categorical  syllogism.  Encyc. 

4.  A  consequence  drawn  from  the  propositions  of 
which  an  argument  is  composed.  Encyc. 

5.  Undertaking;  a  taking  upon  one's  self.   Kent, 

6.  The  taking  up  a  person  into  heaven.  Hence,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
into  heaven.  Encyc. 

7.  Adoption.  Warlon, 
AS-SUMP'TIVE,  a.    That  is  or  may  be  assumed.    As- 
sumptive arms,  in  heraldry,  are  such  as  a  person  has  a 
right,  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  and  of 
the  heralds,  to  assume,  in  consequence  of  an  exploit. 

Encuc. 

AS-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  assumption. 

AS-SUR'ANCE,  (as-shur'ans,)  ru  [Fr.,  from  assurer, 
of  ad  and  sftr,  star,  sure,  certain.  Qu.  the  Rah.  and 
Talm.  "MPN  to  make  firm,  confirm,  verify  ;  or  is  smr 
the  G.  zwar,  from  the  root  of  L.  verus;  more  probably 
it  is  from  It.  sicurare,  assicurarc,  to  insure,  from  L. 
securus.  ] 
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1.  The  act  of  assuring,  or  of  making  a  declaration 
in  terms  that  furnish  ground  of  confidence;  as,  I 
trusted  to  his  assurances;  or  the  act  of  furnishing 
any  ground  of  full  confidence. 

Whereof  lie  huh  given  assurance  to  nil  men,  in  lh:it  he  hath 
nu'setl  liim  from  the  dead.  —  Acts  xvii. 

2.  Firm  persuasion  ;  full  confidence  or  trust;  free- 
dom from  doubt ;  certain  expectation ;  the  utmost 
certainty. 

I.cl  us.  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith.  — 
Hob.  x. 

3.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  undoubting  steadiness ;  in- 
trepidity. 

Brave  ineu  meet  danger  with  assurance.  Knolles. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness ;  impudence  ;  as,  his  assur- 
ance is  intolerable. 

5.  Freedom  from  excessive  modesty,  timidity,  or 
bashfulness;  laudable  confidence. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  jive  them  knowledge  and  as- 
surance. Locke. 

6.  Insurance;  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
on  occasion  of  a  certain  event,  as  loss  or  death.  Re- 
cently, assurance  has  been  used,  in  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  life  contingencies,  and  insurance,  in  relation 
to  other  contingencies.     [See  Insurance.] 

P.  Cyc. 

7.  Any  written  or  other  legal  evidence  of  the  con- 
veyance of  property.  In  England,  the  legal  evidences 
ofthe  conveyance  of  property  are  called  the  common 
assurances  of  the  kingdom.  Blackstonc. 

8.  Conviction.  TilloUon. 

9.  In  theology,  full  confidence  of  one's  interest  in 
Christ,  and  of  final  salvation. 

AS-SORE',  (ash-shure',)  !>,  t.     [Fr.  assurer.     See  As- 
surance.] 

1.  To  make  certain ;  to  give  confidence  by  a  prom- 
ise, declaration,  or  other  evidence  ;  as,  he  assured  ine 
of  his  sincerity. 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  make  certain  or  secure. 

And  it  shall  be  assured  to  hiin. —  Lev.  xxvii. 

3.  To  embolden  ;  to  make  confident.' 

And  hereby  we  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him.  —  1  John  iii. 

4.  To  make  sure,  with  of  before  the  object  secured  ; 
as,  let  me  be  assured  of  your  fidelity.  , 

5.  To  affiance ;  to  betroth.     [Ob*.]  Shale. 

6.  To  insure;  to  covenant  to  indemnify  for  loss. 
[See  Insure.] 

AS-SuR'£D,  (ash-shurd',)  pp.     Made  certain  or  confi- 
dent ;  made  secure  ;  insured. 

AS-SOR'EI),  (ash-shurd',)  a.    Certain;   indubitable; 
not  doubting  ;  bold  to  excess.  Bacon.     Shak. 

A^-Sult'ED-LY,  (ash-shQr'ed-ly,)  adv.    Certainly  ;  in- 
dubitably. 

Assuredly  thy  son  Solomon  shall  reign.  —  1  Kings  L 

AS-SOR'ED-NESS,  (ash-shur'ed-ness,)  n.    The  state 
of  being  assured  ;  certainty  ;  full  confidence. 

Hakewill. 

AS-SOR'ER,  n.     One  who  assures  ;  one  who  insures 
against  loss  ;  an  insurer  or  underwriter. 

AS-SUR'GENT,  a.     [L.  assurgens,  assurgo.] 

In  botany,  rising  upward  in  a  curve  from  a  declin- 
ing base.  Martyn. 

AS-SuR'ING,  (ash-shur'ing,)  ppr.      Making  sure  or 
confident;  giving  security  ;  confirming;  insuring. 

AS-SfjR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  way  to  create  assurance. 

AS-SWAGE'.     See  Assuage. 

AS-SYR'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Assyria. 

AS-TaR  TE,  n.    Ashtoreth,  a  gotldess  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans  ;  the  same  as  Venus  of  the  Romans. 

AS'TE-1$M,  n.     [Gr.  nc-zt,  r,  beautiful,  polite.] 

In  rhetoric,  genteel  irony  ;  a  polite  and  ingenious 
manner  of  deriding  another.  Encyc. 

AS'TER,  n.     [Gr.  urn,;.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  with  compound  flowers,  many 
of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  particularly 
the  China  Aster.     The  species  are  very  numerous. 

AS-Trc'RI-AS,  n.     [Gr.  as-'ip,  a  star.] 

Stella  marina,  sea-star,  or  star-fish  ;  a  subdivision 
or  family  of  radiate  animals,  characterized  by  a  sub- 
orbicular,  depressed  body,  divided  into  rays,  usually 
five  in  number,  with  a  mouth  below,  at  the  center. 
The  rays  vary,  in  length  and  form,  in  different  spe- 
cies, from  simple  salient  angles,  to  very  long,  and,  in 
some  species,  minutely  ramified  processes. 

AS-TIS'RI-A-TED,  a.    [Supra.]    Radiated  ;  presenting 
diverging  rays,  like  a  star  ;  as,  asteriatcd  sapphire. 

Cleaoeland. 

AS'TER-ISK,   n.     [Gr.  a-cptcntoi,  a  little  star,  from 
urrtp,  a  star.] 

The  figure  of  a  star,  thus,  *,  used  in  printing  and 
writing  as  a  reference  to  a  passage  or  note  in  the  mar- 
gin, or  to  fill  the  space  when  a  name,  or  part  of  a 
name,  is  omitted. 
AS'TER-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  areptcpos,  a  'ittle  star,  from 
a~t[:J,  a  star.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  constellation  ;  as  now  used,  a  small 
cluster  of  stars,  either  included  or  not  in  a  consttdla- 
ll»n.  P.  Cue. 

2.  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference.  [This  ii  less 
proper.  ] 

A-STERN',  adv.     [a,  or  at,  and  stern.     See  Stern.] 


AST 

1.  In  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ,  or  toward  the 
hinder  part,  or  backward  ;  as,  to  go  astern. 

2.  Behind  a  ship,  at  any  indefinite  distance. 

Mar.  Diet. 
AS'TER-OID,  n.     [Gr.  a^uo,  a  star,  and  to!  s,  form.] 
A  name  given   by  Herschel  to  the  four  newly-dis- 
covered planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter.    A  fifth,  Astra-a,  has  since  been  discovered. 
AS-TER-OIO'AL,   a.     Resembling  a  star  ;  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  asteroids.  Journ.  of  Science. 
AS-TER-O-Po'Dl-UM,  n.  [Gr.  arnp,  a  star,  and  none, 
TrytitK,  a  fool.] 

A  kind  of  extraneous  fossil,  ofthe  same  substance 
with  the  astrite,  to  which  it  serves  as  the  base. 

Encyc. 
A-STERT',  v.  t.  To  startle.  [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
AS-THEN'IfJ,  a.     [Gr.      priv.  and  othvoc,  strength.] 

In  medicine,  weak  ;  characterized  by  debility. 
AS-THEN-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv  ,  adeuoc,  strength, 
and  Ayj'H,  discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  diseases  connected  with  debility. 
ASTH'MA,  (ast'm'a,)  n.     [Gr.  aoBpa.]  [Core. 

A  chronic,  paroxysmal,  and  intermittent  disease  of 
respiration  ;  the  paroxysms  exacerbating  and  remit- 
ting ;  the  inspirations,  during  the  attack,  fuller  and 
more  frequent  than  natural,  but  with  a  sensation  of 
want  of  air,  accompanied  by  paleness  of  the  skin 
and  lividness  of  the  lips.  The  term  is  also  often  ap- 
plied to  any  chronic  difficulty  of  breathing. 
ASTH-MAT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  asthma;  also,  affect- 
ed by  asthma;  as,  an  asthmatic  patient. 
ASTH-MAT'ie,  n.    A  person  troubled  with  asthma. 

Arbuthnot. 
AS-TIP'U-LaTE,  for  Stipulate.  I    r  Ar„,  •„.,,.„  n 

AS-TIP-U-La'TION,  for  Stipulation,  j  l^otmuse.] 
AS-T6NE',  I  v.  t.  [See  Astonish.]  To  terrify,  or  as- 
AS-TO.\'Y,  j      tomsh.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

AS-ToN'Kl),    )  pp.  ota.     Astonished.     [Obs.] 
AS-TON'IKD,  (  Spenser.     Milton. 

AS-TON'ISH,  v.  t.t  [Old  Fr.  estonner,  now  etonner ;  L. 
attono,  to  astonish  ;  ad  and  tono.  Sax.  gestun,  noise, 
ami  sttinian,  to  stun  ;  G.staunen;  Arm.  cstan,  won- 
derfully. The  primary  sense  is,  to  stop,  to  strike 
dumb,  to  fix.     See  Tone  and  Stun.] 

To  stun,  or  strike  dumb  with  sudden  fear,  terror, 
surprise,  or  wonder;  to  amaze;  to  confound  with 
some  sudden  passion. 


iel, 


s  astonished  at  the  vision.  —  Dan.  viii. 


AS-TON'ISH-£D,    (as-ton'isht,)  pp.  or  a.      Amazed  ; 

confounded  with  fear,  surprise,  or  admiration. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING,  ppr.    Amazing  ;  confounding  with 

wonder  or  fear. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING,   a.    Very  wonderful ;  of  a  nature 

to  excite  great  admiration  or  amazement. 
AS-TON'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  or  degree  to 

excite  amazement.  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  exciting 

astonishment. 
AS-TON'ISH-MENT,  n.     Amazement;  confusion  of 

mind  from  fear,  surprise,  or  admiration,  at  an  extra- 
ordinary or  unexpected  event. 
AS-TOUND',  v.  t.     [from  Old  Fr.  estonner.] 

To  astonish  ;  to  strike  dumb  with  amazement. 
AS-TOUND'ED,  pp.    Astonished  to  dumbness. 
AS-TOUND'ING,  ppr.     Astonishing. 

2.  a.    Adapted  to  astonish. 
AS-TOUND'MENT,  n.     Amazement.         Coleridge. 
A-STRAD'DLE,  adv.  [a  and  straddle.  See  Straddle.] 
With  the  legs  across  a  thing,  or  on  different  sides  ; 

as,  to  sit  astraddle. 
AS-TR.B'A,  /         r„  .      , 

AS-TRK'A,  (  "•     tGr-  as"W'  a  star-l 

1.  The  goddess  of  justice.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  sign  Virgo.  The  poets  feign  that  Jus- 
tice quitted  heaven,  in  the  golden  age,  to  reside  on 
earth  ;  but  becoming  weary  with  the  iniquities  of 
men,  she  returned  to  heaven,  and  commenced  a  con- 
stellation of  stars.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  planet,  discovered  in  Dec.  1845,  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun  in  15111  days,  and  belonging  to  the 
group  sometimes  called  asteroids. 

3.  A  species  of  coral  zoophytes,  of  a  rounded  form, 
and  covered,  when  alive,  with  animal  flowers. 

AS'TRA-GAL,   n.     [Gr.   iir..«;  a.\oc,  a  turning  joint, 
vertebra,  spondylus.] 

1.  In  architecture,?,  little  round  molding  which  sur- 
rounds the  top  or  bottom  of  a  column,  in  the  form  of 
a  ring  ;  representing  a  ring  or  band  of  iron,  to  pre- 
vent the  splitting  ofthe  column.  It  is  often  cut  into 
beads  or  berries,  and  is  used  in  ornamented  entabla- 
tures to  separate  the  several  faces  of  the  architrave. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  gunnery,  a  round  molding  on  a  cannon  near 
the  mouth.  Encyc. 

AS-TRAG'A-LUS,  n.     [L.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  buckle,  ankle,  or  sling  bone  ; 
the  upper  bone  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  tar- 
sus, supporting  the  tibia.  Core. 

2.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Fahacete,  containing  numerous  species,  some 
of  which  arc  called,  in  English,  milk-vetch  and 
liquorice-vetch.  Gum  tragacnuth  is  obtained  from 
different  species,  particularly  the  A.  vents. 


AST 

AS'TRAL,  a.    [L.  astrum  ;  Gr.  uc-'ip,  a  star.] 

Belonging  to  the  stars  ;  starry.  Dryien. 

AS'TRAL-LAMP,  n.  An  Argand  lamp,  in  which  the 
oil  is  contained  in  a.  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
ring,  obliquely  inclined  outward  and  downward, 
and  surmounted  by  a  flattened  hemispherical  ground 
glass  ;  the  whole  arrangement  designed  to  throw  a 
strongand  uninterrupted  light  on  the  table  below. 

A-STRaT',  adv.     [a  and  stray.     See  Strav.1 

Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper  place,  both  in  a  lit- 
eral and  figurative  sense.  In  morals  and  religion,  it 
signifies  wandering  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
duty  and  happiness. 


Belore  1  was  afflicted.  I  V 


t  astray.  —  Ps.  cxij 


Cattle  go  astray  when  they  leave  their  proper  own- 
ers or  inclosures.     See  Deut.  xxii. 

AS-TRE'A,  h..    See  Asttuea. 

AS-TRICT',  v.  t.  [L.  astringo,  astrictus.  See  As- 
tringe.] 

1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  confine.     [JVot  much  used.] 

2.  To  constrict  ;  to  contract. 

AS-TRIt'T',  a.     Compendious  ;  contracted.    Weever. 
AS-TRICT'ED,    pp.      Bound    fast  ;     confined  ;    con- 
stricted. 
AS-TRICT'ING,  ppr.     Binding  fast;  confining;  con- 
AS-TRIC'TION,  n.  [trading. 

1.  The  act  of  binding  fast,  or  confining. 

2.  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applications  ;  the  stop- 
ping of  fluxes  or  hemorrhages.  Core. 

3.  Constipation.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  In  Scotland,  thirlage  ;  an  obligation  to  have  corn 
ground  at  a  certain  mill,  paying  a  toll  called  multure. 

Ed.  Encyc.     Sinclair. 
AS-TRICT'IVE,  a.     Binding  ;  constricting  ;  stvptic. 
AS-TRICT'O-RY,  a.  Astringent;  binding;  apt  to  bind. 
A-STRIDE',  ado.     With  the  legs  across. 
AS-TRIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  astrifer;  astrum,  a  star,  and 
fern,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  containing  stars.     [Little  used.] 
AS-TRIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  aslriger.] 

Bearing  stars.     [Not  used.] 
AS-TRINGE',  (as-trinj',)  v.  t.     [L.  astringo,  of  ad  and 
stringo,  to  bind  fast,  to  strain.     See  Strain.] 

1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  constrict ;  to  contract ;  to  cause 
parts  to  draw  together.  Bacon. 

2.  To  bind  by  obligation.  Wolsey. 
AS-TRING'£D,  pp.     Bound   fast;    constricted;    con- 
tracted. 

AS-TRING'ENCY,  n.  The  power  of  contracting  the 
parts  of  the  body  ;  that  quality  in  medicines  which 
causes  vital  contraction  ofthe  soft  solids;  as,  the  as- 
tringency  of  acids  or  bitters.        Bacon.     Arbuthnot. 

AS-TRING'ENT,  a.  Binding;  contracting;  strength- 
ening ;  opposed  to  laratioe.  Quiucy. 

Astringent  principle  ;  in  chemistry,  tannic  acid  or 
tannin  ;  characterized  particularly  by  forming  an  in- 
soluble compound  with  gelatine.  lire. 

AS-TRING'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  that  has  the  property 
of  causing  vital  contraction  in  the  soft  solids,  usually 
accompanied  with  increased  absorption  and  dimin- 
ished excretion. 

AS-TRING'ER,     (   n.      [Fr.   austour,   autour,   a   gos- 

AUS-TRING'ER,  (       hawk.] 

A  falconer  that  keeps  a  goshawk.     Shak.    Cmoel. 

AS-TRINGING,  ppr.  Binding  fast ;  constricting  ;  con- 
tracting. 

AS-TROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  urw,  or  as-poi>,  a  star, 
and  ypuqitii,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  stars,  or  the  science  of  describ- 
ing them. 

AS'TRO-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  a^'tp,  a  star,  and  Xafjetv,  to 
take.] 

1.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for  taking  the  al- 
titude of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea. 

2.  A  stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere,  on  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle,  usually  either  upon  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  tile  eye  beinglsupposed  to  be  in  the 
pole  of  the  world,  or  upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
the  eye  being  in  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
noctial and  the  horizon. 

3.  Among  the  ancients,  the  same  as  the  modern  ar- 
millary  sphere.  Encyc. 

AS-TROL'A-TRY,  n.     [Gr.  aarnp  and  Xarocia.]  . 

The  worship  of  the  stars.  Cudworth. 

AS-TROL'O-GER,      In.   [L.  astrologus,  of  Gr.  arpov 
AS-TRO-Lo'Gl-AN,  (      a  star,  and  X  >> «{,  discourse.] 

1.  One  who  professes  to  foretell  future  events  by 
the  aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars.  Astrologian  is 
little  used.  .  Wottcn. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who  understood  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  without  predicting.  Raleigh. 

AS-TRO-LOG'IC,         j  a.      Pertaining  to  astrology; 

AS-TIlO-LOG'ie-Afj,  \  professing  or  practicing  as- 
trology. 

AS-TRO-EOG'ie-AL-LY,  adr.  In  the  manner  of  as- 
trolog-y. 

AS-TROI/O-GTZE,  v.  i.    To  practice  astrology. 

AS-TROI.'O-GY,  n.  [Supra.]  Asc;«nce  which  teaches 
to  judge,  of  the  effects  and  influences  of  the  stars,  and 
to  foretell  future  events  by  their  situation  and  differ- 
ent aspects  :  culled,  also,  judicial  astrology.  This  sci- 
ence was  formerly  in  great  request,  as  men  ignorant- 
ly  supposed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  have  a  ruling  fn- 
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fluence  over  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  but  it  is 
now  universally  exploded  by  true  science  and  philos- 
ophy. 

Note.  The  term  astrology  was  used  by  the  ancients 
in  the  sense  of  astronomy. 
AS  TRON'O-MER,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  astrono- 
my ;  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
heavenly  orbs,  or  tile  principles  by  which  their  mo- 
tions are  regulated,  with  their  various  phenomena. 

AS-TRO-NOM're'-AL  j  a'  Pertainin6  t0  astronomy. 

AS-TRONOM'IU-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  astronomical 
manner  ;  by  the  principles  of  astronomy. 

AS-THON'O-MIZE,  v.  i.  To  study  astronomy.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 

AS-TRON'O-MY,  ?t.  [Gr.  arpov,  a  star,  and  i/uuos,  a 
law,  or  rule.] 

The  science  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances, 
periods  of  revolution,  eclipses,  order,  and  of  the  causes 
of  their  various  phenomena.  This  science  depends 
on  observations  made  chiefly  with  instruments,  and 
upon  mathematical  calculations. 

AS'TRO-fcCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  as-por,  a  star,  and  axoTteu, 
to  view.] 

An  astronomical  instrument,  composed  of  two 
cones,  on  whose  surface  the  constellations,  with 
their  stars,  are  delineated,  by  means  of  which  the 
stars  may  be  easily  known.  Encyc. 

AS-TROS'eO-PY,  n.  [See  Astroscope.]  Observation 
of  the  stars. 

AS'TRO-THE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [L.  astrum,  a  star,  and 
theologia,  divinity.] 

Natural  theology  founded  on  the  observation  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  Derliam. 

A-STRIJT',  adv.  [See  Strut.]    In  a  strutting  manner. 

AS-TOTE',  a.  [L.  astutus,  from  astus,  craft,  subtilty  ; 
Ir.  aisde,  alste,  ingenuity.] 

Shrewd  ;  sharp ;  eagle-eyed  ;  critically  examining 
or  discerning  ;  subtle  ;  cunning.  Sandys. 

AS-TOTE'  LY,  adv.     Shrewdly;  sharply;  subtilly. 

AS-TuTE'NESS,  h.     Shrewdness  ;  cunning. 

A-SUN'I)ER,  ado.  [Sax.  asundrian,  to  divide.  See 
Sunder.]  Apart;  into  parts;  separately;  in  a  di- 
vided state. 

The  Lord  h.ilh  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked.  —  Ps.  cxxix. 

A-SWOON',  ads.     In  a  swoon.     [04s.]  Oower. 

A-S5"'LUM,  n.  [L.  from  Gr.  ac>\  <v,  safe  from  spoil, 
a  and  ovXn,  spoil,  aohuoi,  to  plunder.] 

1.  A  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge,  where  criminals 
and  debtors  shelter  themselves  from  justice,  and 
from  which  they  can  not  be  taken  without  sacrilege. 
Temples  and  altars  were  anciently  asylums  ;  as  were 
tombs,  statues,  and  monuments.  The  ancient 
heathens  allowed  asylums  for  the  protection  of  the 
"Vilest  criminals ;    and  the  Jews  had  their  cities  of" 

2.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security.  [refuge. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  protection  or  relief  of  the 
unfortunate  ;  as,  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  for  the  insane. 

A-SYM'ME-TRAL,        )         rc      „  n 

AS-YM-MET'Rie-AL,  j  "'     tSee  Symmetry.] 

Not  having  symmetry.     [Little  used.]  More. 

A-SYM'ME-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  avuucraia, 
symmetry,  of  tstiii,  with,  and  ps-p'oi,  to  measure.] 

The  want  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of  a 
thing.  It  is  also  used  in  mathematics  for  incom- 
mensurability, when  between  two  quantities  there  is 
no  common  measure.  Johnson. 

AS'YMP-TOTE,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  avv,  with,  and  irrocj, 
to  fall ;  not  meeting.]     Sometimes  pron.  a-symp'tote. 

A  line  which  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
some  curve,  but,  though  infinitely  extended,  would 
never  meet  it.  This  may  be  conceived  as  a  tangent 
to  a  curve  at  an  infinite  distance.  Chambers. 

AS-YAlP-TOT'ie-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  an  asymptote. 
Asymptotical  curves,  are  such  as  continually  approach 
when  extended,  but  never  meet. 

A-SYN-AR-TETE',  a.     [Gr.  a -priv.,  aw,  and  aorau.] 
Literally,  disconnected  ;  not  fitted  or  adjusted. 
Jlsynartete  sentences  ;  those  of  which  the  members 
are  not  united  by  connective  particles  ;  as,  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered.  Brando. 

Jlsynartete  verse ;  in  prosody,  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  members,  having  different  rhythms  ;  as  when 
the  first  consists  of  iambuses  and  the  second  of 
trochees,  or  the  first  of  dactyls  and  the  second  of 
iambuses. 

A-SYN'DE-TON,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ovvicio,  to  bind 
together.]  In  grammar,  a  figure  which  omits  the 
connective  ;  as,  veni,  vidi,  vici.  It  stands  opposed  to 
polysyndeton,  which  is  a  multiplication  of  connectives. 

Campbell. 

AT,  prep.  [Sax.  mt ;  Goth,  at ;  L.  ad.  At,  ad,  and  to, 
if  not  radically  the  same  word,  often  coincide  in 
signification.  In  W.  at  is  to,  and  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode  ;  in 
Amh.  od,  or  ud,  l*  toward.  The  word  at  is  doubtless 
the  Oriental  nj-in,  nnN,  Ch.  and  Heb.  to  come,  to 
approach.  Hence  it  primarily  denotes  presence, 
meeting,  nearness,  direction  toward.] 

In  genera!,  at  denotes  nearness  or  presence  ;  as,  at 
the  ninth  hour,  at  the  house  ;  but  it  is    less  definite 
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than  in  or  on  ;  at  the  house,  may  be  in  or  near  the 
house.  It  denotes  also  toward,  versus;  as,  to  aim  an 
arrow  at  a  mark. 

From  this  original  import  are  derived  all  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  at.  Jit  the  sight,  is  with,  present,  or  com- 
ing the  sight ;  at  this  news,  present  the  news,  on  or 
with  the  approach  or  arrival  of  this  news.  At  peace, 
at  war,  in  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  peace  or  war  ex- 
isting, being  present ;  at  ease,  at' play,  at  a  loss,  &c, 
convey  the  like  idea.  At  arms,  furnished  with  arms, 
bearing  arms  ;  at  hand,  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
and  therefore  near  ;  at  my  cost,  with  my  cost ;  at  his 
suit,  by  or  with  his  suii  ;  at  this  declaration,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  that  is,  present,  or  coming  this  decla- 
ration ;  whence  results  the  idea,  in  consequence  of  it. 
At  bis  command,  is  either  under  his  command,  that 
is,  literally,  coming  or  being  come  his  command,  in 
the  power  of,  or  in  consequence  of  it.  He  is  good 
at  engraving,  at  husbandry  ;  that  is,  in  performing 
that  business.  He  deserves  well  at  our  hands,. that 
is,  from  us.  The  peculiar  phrases  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  with  appropriate  significations,  are  nu- 
merous. At  first,  at  last,  at  least,  at  best,  at  the 
worst,  at  the  highest  or  lowest,  are  phrases  in  which 
some  noun  is  implied  ;  as,  at  the  first  time  or  begin- 
ning ;  at  the  last  time,  or  point  of  time  ;  at  the  least 
or  best  degrefi,  &.C  ;  all  denoting  tin  extreme  point  or 
superlative  uegree.  At  all,  is  in  any  manner  or  degree. 
At  is  sometimes  used  for  to,  or  toward,  noting  pro- 
gression or  direction  ;  as,  he  aims  at  perfection  ;  he 
makes  or  runs  at  him,  or  points  at  him.  In  this 
phrase,  he  longs  to  be  at  him,  at  has  its  general  sense 
of  approaching,  or  present,  or  with,  in  contest  or  attack. 

AT'A-BAL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kettle-drum  ;  a  kind  of  tabor, 
used  by  the  Moors. 

A-TAe'A-.YlITE,  ?i.  A  native  chloride  of  copper, 
originally  found,  in  the  form  of  sand,  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  between  Chili  and  Peru.  Dana. 

AT'A-GHAN,  n.  Among  the  Turks,  a  long  dagger, 
worn  in  a  belt,  with  pistols,  in  a  metal  scabbard. 

Byron. 

AT'A-MAN,  n.  [Russ.,  from  Polish  hctman,  a  general 
in  chief;  G.  hauptmann.]  A  hetman,  or  chief  of  the 
Cossacks. 

AT-A-MAS'€0,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  Amaryllis,  called  ataniasco-l'dy. 

AT'A-RAX-Y,  n.  [Gr.  araoaxos,  of  a  priv  and 
Tapa\n,  tumult.] 

Calmness  of  mind  :  a  term  used  by  the  stoics  and 
skeptics  to  denote  a  freedom  from  the  emotions 
which  proceed  from  vanity  and  self-conceit.     Encyc. 

A  TAX'1-A    I 

A-TAX'Y    '  i  "'     tGr"  a  priv"  anli  r"sr'f>  order-] 

Note.  Ataxia  is  more  generally  used  by  medical 
writers  than  ataxy. 

1.  Want  of  order  ;  disturbance  ;  irregularity.  Hall. 

2.  In  medicine,  irregularity  in  disease,  or  in  the 
functions  ;  irregularity  in  the  crises  and  paroxysms 
of  fever.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

A  state  of  disease  characterized  by  great  irregu- 
larity. Cyc.  Med. 

A-TAX'IG,  a.  In  medicine,  irregular ;  characterized  by 
great  irregularity. 

Ataxic  fever ;  a  term  applied  by  Pinel  to  malignant 
typhous  fever.  Cyc.  Med. 

AT'CHE,  it.  In  Turkey,  a  small  silver  coin,  value 
about  six  or  seven  mills.  Encyc. 

ATE  ;  the  preterit  of  eat;  which  see. 

a'TE,  (a'ty,)  n.  [Gr.  art),  mischief;  araoi,  to  hurt. 
Ate  is  a  personification  of  evil,  mischief,  or  malice.] 

In  pagan  mythology,  the  goddess  of  mischief,  who 
was  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Horn. 
II.  xix.  125. 

AT'E-LENE,  a.     [Gr.  areXrn,  imperfect.] 

In  mineralogy,  imperfect ;  wanting  regular  forms 
in  the  genus.  Shepard. 

AT-E-LES'TITE,  it.  A  crystalline  mineral,  in  struc- 
ture resembling  sphene.  Shepard. 

A-TEL'LAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  dramas  at  Atella,  in 
ancient  Ital}'.  Shaftesbury. 

A-TEL'LAN,  n.  A  dramatic  representation,  satirical 
or  licentious.  .  Shaftesbury. 

A  TEM'PO,  or  A  TEM'PO  PRt'MO,  [It.]  In  music, 
a  direction  that,  after  any  change  of  movement,  by 
acceleration  or  retardation,  the  original  movement 
be  restored. 

A  TEM'PO  Gl-US'TO.     [It.  j  L.  in  tempore  justo.] 
Ill  music,  a  direction  to  sing  or  play  in  an  equal, 
true,  and  just  time. 

ATU-A-NA'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Athanasius,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Athanasian  creed  is  a  formulary,  confession,  or  expo- 
sition of  faith,  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Athanasius  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected, 
and  the  composition  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  a  summary  of  what  was 
called  the  orthodox  faith. 

ATH'A-NOR,  it.  [Ar.  and  Heb.  i2:n  tliansr,  an  oven 
or  furnace.] 

A  digesting  furnace,  formerly  used  in  chemical 
operations,  so  constructed  as  to  maintain  a  uniform 
and  durable  heat.  It  is  a  furnace  with  a  lateral 
tower  close  on  all  sides,  except  a  communication  be- 
low with  the  fireplace,  which  is  filled  with  fuel,  by 
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an  opening  above  fitted  with  a  close  cover.     As  the 
fuel  below  is  consumed,  that  in  the  tower  falls  tlown 
_  to  supply  its  place.  Nicholson. 

A'THE-ISM,  n.  The  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

A'Jteism  h  a  ferocious  system,  dial  leaves  notbin<r  above   us  to 
excite  awe,  nor  around  113  to  awaken  tendertK-ss. 

Rob.  Hall. 
A'THE-IST,  n.t  [Gr.  aHve,  of  a  priv.  and  Qt  .5,  God.] 
One  who  disbelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  or 
supreme  intelligent  Being. 
A'THE-IST,  a.     Atheistical  ;  disbelieving  or  denying 

the  being  of  a  supreme  God.  Milton. 

A-THE-IST'ie,  ) 

A-TIIE-IST'IC-AL,  (  "• 

1.  Pertaining  to  atheism. 

2.  Disbelieving  the  "xistence  of  a  God  ;  impious  : 
applied  to  persons;  as,  an  atheistic  writer. 

3.  Implying   or   containing    atheism  ;    applied  to 
_  things  ;  as,  atheistic  doctrines  or  opinions. 
A-THE-IST'ItJ-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  atheistic  manner  ; 

impiously. 
A-THE-IST'ie-AL-NESS,  n.     The   quality  of  being 

atheistical. 
A'TIIE-IZE,  v.  i.    To  discourse  as  an  atheist.     [JVof. 
_  used.]  Cudwortlu 

A'THE-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  atheistic.         Berkeley. 
A'THEL,  A'DEL   or  ^E'THEL  ;  noble,  of  illustrious 

birth  ;  Sux.  mdel,  cetlul ;  G.  add ;  D.  edcl ;  Sw.  add ; 

Dan.  cedcl ;  Ar.    Yjj  atliala,  to  be  well  rooted,  to  be 

of  noble  origin.  This  word  is  found  in  many  Saxon 
names  ;  as  in  Atheling,  a  noble  youth  ;  Ethclred, 
noble  counsel  ;  Etlielurd,  noble  genius ;  Ethdbert, 
noble,  bright,  eminently  noble  ;  Ethclwald,  noble  gov- 
ernment, or  power;  Ethdward,  noble  defender. 

ATH-E-NF.'UM,  n.  [Gr.  adnsaiov,  from  Athens.]  In 
ancieitt  Athens,  a  place  where  poets,  philosophers, 
and  rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  repeated  their  com- 
positions. In  the  United  States,  a  building  or  an 
apartment  where  a  library,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers are  kept  for  public  use,  or  for  a  reading 
room,  so  called.  [Note.  This  word  is  anglicized,  by 
discarding  the  diphthong,  as  is  done  in  economy  and 
other  English  words.! 

A-THE'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Alliens.]  Pertaining  to 
Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  in  Greece. 

A-THE'NI-AN,  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Athens. 

a-THE-O-Lo'GI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  the  opposite  to 
a  theologian.  Hayward. 

a-THE-OL'0-GY,k.    Atheism.    [Not  in  use.]   Swift. 

a'THE-OUS,  a.     Atheistic  ;  impious.     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 

ATH-E-Ri'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Abdominales.  The  characters  are,  the  upper  jaw  is 
rather  flat,  the  rays  of  the  gill  membrane  are  six,  ami 
the  side  belt  or  line  shines  like  silver.  The  species 
best  known  is  the  A.  Hepsetus,  very  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  is  caught  in  large  quantities. 
Pennant.     Ed.  Encyc. 

ATH'E-RINE,  11.  A  name  common  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Atherina. 

ATH-E-Ro'MA,  n.    [Gr  ,  from  aOnna,  pap.] 

A  species  of  wen  or  encysted  tumor,  whose  con- 
tents are  curdy. 

ATH-E-ROM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
an  atheroma  ;  having  the  qualities  of  an  atheroma. 

Wiseman. 

A-THIRST',  (a-thurst',)  a.  [a  and  tliirst.  See  Thirst.] 

1.  Thirsty  ;  wanting  drink. 

2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or  desire. 

He  had  a  soul  alltirsl  lor  knowledge.  Ch.  Observer. 

ATH'LiiTE,  91.     [See  Athletic.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  one  who  contended  for  the 
prize  in  the  public  games.     Hence, 

2.  A  contender  for  victory.       A.  Smith's  Theoru. 
ATII-LET'ie,  a.  [Gr.  a0\r,r~nS ;  L.  atldcta,  a  wrcstier  ; 

from  «eO/Vjc,  strife,  contest.] 

1.  Belonging  to  wrestling,  boxing,  running,  and 
other  exercises  and  sports,  which  were  practiced  by 
the  ancients,  usually  called  the  athletic  games.  Hence, 

2.  Strong  ;  lusty  ;  robust ;  vigorous.  An  athletic 
body  or  constitution,  is  one  fitted  for  vigorous  ex- 
ertions. 

ATIi-LET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  strong,  robust,  or 
athletic  manner.  Borrow. 

ATH'LE-TIS.M,  11.  The  act  of  contending  at  the  pub- 
lic games  ;  muscular  strength. 

A-THWART',  prep,     [a  and  thwart.     See  Thwart.] 

1.  Across;  from  side  to  side;  transverse;  as, 
athwart  the  path. 

2.  In  murine  language,  across  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course  ;  as,  a  fleet  standing  athwart  our  course. 

Alliwurt  hawse,  is  the  situation  of  a  ship  when  she 
lies  across  the  stem  of  another,  whether  in  contact 
or  at  a  small  distance. 

Athwart  the  fore  foot,  is  a  phrase  applied  to  the 
flight  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  by  one  ship  across 
another  ship's  course,  ahead,  as  a  signal  for  her  to 
bring  to. 

Athwart  ships ;  reaching  across  the  ship  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  thai  direction.  Mar.  Diet. 
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A-THWART',  adv.  In  a  manner  to  cross  and  perplex; 

crossly  ;  wrong  ;  wrongfully. 
A-TII/f,  ado.    [a  and  tilt.    See  Tilt.] 

1.  In  the  manner  of  a  titter;  in  the  position,  or 
with  the  action  of  a  man  making  a  thrust;  as,  to 
stand  or  run  at'dt. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  cask  tilted,  or  with  one  end 
raised. 

AT'I-MY,  n.     [Gr.  arista,  a  and  rtpn,  honor,.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  public  disgrace  ;  exclusion  from 
oflice  or  magistracy,  by  some  disqualifying  act  or  de- 
cree. Mitford. 

AT-LAN-Te'AN,  1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Isle  Atlantis, 

AT-LAN'TI-AN,  \  which  the  ancients  allege  was 
sunk  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  Plato. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Atlas  ;  resembling  Atlas. 

AT-LAN'TKS,  71.  pi.  [L.]  In  architecture,  figures  or 
half  figures  of  men,  used  instead  of  columns  or  pilas- 
ters, to  support  an  entablature.  P.  Cyc. 

AT-LAN'TIC,  a.     [from  Mas  or  Atlantis.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  that  division  of  the  ocean,  which 
lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east,  and 
America  on  the  west. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Atlantis  ;  as,  Atlantic 
island.  Cyc. 

AT-LAN'TIC,  n.  The  ocean,  or  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
which  is  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east  and 
America  on  the  west. 

AT-LAi\"TI-CA,  I  n.    An  isle  mentioned  by  the  an- 

AT-LAN'TIS,  j  cients,  situated  west  of  the  Strait 
of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar.  The  poets  mention  two  isles, 
and  call  them  Hesperidcs,  western  isles,  and  Elijsian 
fielils.  Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  these  isles 
were  the  Canaries,  or  some  other  isles,  or  the  conti- 
nent of  America. 

.Ycia  Atlantis,  (JVova  Atlantis;)  a  fictitious  philo- 
sophical commonwealth  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  the  piece 
describing  it;  composed  in  the  manner  of  More's 
Utopia,  and  Campanula's  City  of  the  Sun.  One  part 
of  the  work  is  finished,  in  which  the  author  has  de- 
scribed a  college,  founded  for  the  study  of  Nature, 
under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House.  The  model  of 
a  commonwealth  was  never  executed.  Encyc. 

AT-LAN'TI-I)F;S,  «.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  Pleiades 
or  seven  stars,  which  were  feigned  to  have  been  the 
daughters  of  Atlas,  a  king  of  .Mauritania,  or  of  his 
brother  Hesperus,  who  were  translated  to  heaven. 

AT'LAS,  71.  [L.]  A  collection  of  maps  in  a  volume  ; 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a  picture  of  Atlas,  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  prefixed  to  some  collections. 

Johnson. 

2.  This  term  is  now  also  applied  to  works  in  which 
subjects  are  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  or  arrange- 
ment; as,  an  historical  or  ethnographical  atlas. 

3.  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  volume  of 
maps,  called,  also,  atlas-folio. 

4.  A  silk-satin,  manufactured  in  the  East  with  ad- 
mirable ingenuity.  Atlases  are  plain,  striped,  or  flow- 
ered ;  but  they  have  not  the  fine  "gloss  and  luster  of 
some  French  silks.  Encyc. 

5.  The  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  articulating  im- 
mediately with  the  occipital  bone,  and  thus  sustain- 
ing the  head,  whence  the  name. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  paper  ;  as,  atlas  fine.  Burke. 
AT-MOM'E-TEK,  n.     [Gr.  arpoe,  vapor,  and  pcrptu, 

to  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhala- 
tion from  a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time  ;  an  evap- 
orometer.  XJre. 

AT'MOS-PIIERE,  n.  [Gr.  ar/ioc,  vapor,  and  cipatpa, 
a  sphere.] 

1.  The  whole  mass  of  aeriform  fluid  surrounding 
the  earth. 

2.  In  electricity,  the  space  around  an  electrical  body, 
through  which  its  electrical  influence  extends. 

3.  Figuratively,  pervading  influence ;  as,  a  moral 
atmosphere. 

AT-MOS-PHER'ie,        jo.    Pertaining  to  the  atmos- 
AT-MOS-PHER'IC-AL,  j      phere ;  as,  atmospheric  air 
or  vapors. 

Atmospheric  air ;  common  air,  or  the  air;  so  called 
in  distinction  from  vital  mVor  oxygen,  fixed  air  or  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  gases. 
Atmospheric  stones ;  meteoric  stones,  or  aerolites. 
2.  Dependent  on  the  atmosphere. 


an  atmospheric  creature. 


Pope. 


AT'OLL,  ti.  [A  Maldive  word.]  A  name  given  to 
coral  islands  consisting  of  a  strip  or  ring  of  coral 
surrounding  a  central  lagoon.  Lyell. 

AT'OM,  71.  [Gr.  aropos ;  L.  atomus;  from  a,  not,  and 
renvoi,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  particle  of  matter  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no 
division.  Atoms  are  conceived  to  be  the  first  princi- 
ples or  component  parts  of  all  bodies.  Quincy 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  supposed  ultimate  particle  or  com- 
ponent part  of  a  body  ;  the  smallest  particle  supposed 
to  result  from  the  division  of  a  body,  without  decom- 
position. 

3.  Any  thing  extremely  small.  Shale. 
A-TOM'bC,         Jo.     Pertaining  to  atoms;   consisting 
A-TOM'ie-AL,  (     of  atoms;  extremely  minute. 

The  aiomical  philosophy,  or  doctrine  of  atoms,  said 
to  have  been  first  broached  by  Moschus,  before  the 


The  murderer  fell 
By  what  propitiati 
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Trojan  war,  but  much  cultivated  and  improved  by 
Epicurus,  teaches  that  atoms  are  endued  with  grav- 
ity and  motion,  by  which  all  things  were  formed, 
without  the  aid  of  a  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

The  atomic  theory,  in  chemistry,  or  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions,  tenches  that  all  chemical  combina- 
tions take  place  between  the  supposed  ultimate  parti- 
cles or  atoms  of  bodies,  and  that  these  unite,  either 
one  atom  with  one  atom,  or  by  sums  of  atoms  which 
are  integral  multiples  of  unity.  This  theory  was  first 
presented  by  Dalton. 

Atomic  weight;  the  relative  weight  of  a  supposed 
ultimate  particle  or  atom  of  a  body,  considered  in 
reference  to  some  standard  unit,  and  to  some  rule  for 
determining  when  bodies  unite  one  atom  witii  one 

AT'OjM-IS.M,  n.    The  doctrine  of  atoms.  [atom. 

AT'OM-IST,  71.  One  who  holds  to  the  atomical  phi- 
losophy. 

AT'OM-'TZE,  v.  U     To  reduce  to  atoms.  Baxter. 

AT'OM-LIKE,  o.     Resembling  atoms.  Browne. 

AT-OM-OL'O-GY,  ti.  The  doctrine  of  atoms.  Snowies. 

AT'OM-Y,  71.  A  word  used  by  Shakspeare  for  atom ■ 
also,  an  abbreviation  of  anatomy. 

AT-oNE',     J  ado.     [at  and  one.] 

AT-ToNE',  J      Atone;  together;  at  once.  Spenser. 

A-ToNE',  v.  i.  [Supposed  to  be  compounded  of  at  and 
one.  The  Spanish  has  adunar,  to  unite  or  join,  and 
the  It.  adunar e,  to  assemble;  from  L.  ad  and  unus, 
unio.  In  Welsh,  dyun  signifies  united,  accordant, 
agreeing  ;  dyunaw,  to  unite  or  agree  ;  from  an,  one, 
and  dy,  a  prefix  denoting  iteration.  —  Note.  This 
word  was  formerly  written  attone.] 

1.  To  agree  ;  to  be  ill  accordance  ;  to  accord. 

He  .ami  Aufidius  can  no  mure  atone, 

Than  violentest  contrariety.  Shale. 

[This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent ;  to  make  reparation, 
amends,  or  satisfaction  for  an  offence  or  a  crime,  by 
which  reconciliation  is  procured  between  tile  offend- 
ed and  offending  parties. 

mil  bluud  atoned  fur  blood.  Pope. 

i  shall  1  atone  tor  my  former  gravity  ? 

Rambler,  No.  10. 
The  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a  very 
slight  compensation  atoned  for  taking  it  away. 

Robertson,  Charles  V. 

3.  To  atone  for;  to  make  compensation  or  amends. 
This  evil  was  atoned  /or  by  the  good  effects  of  the  study  of  the 

practical  physics  ui'  Aristotle.  Schlegel,  Trans. 

The  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise 

or  popular  measure.  Junius. 

A-TONE',  V.  t. 

1.  To  expiate ;  to  answer  or  make  satisfaction  for. 
Or  each  alone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  concord  ;  to  reconcile,  as  parties  at 
variance  ;  to  appease.     [JVot  now  used.] 

A-ToN'£D,  pp.     Expiated  ;  appeased  ;  reconciled. 

Dryden. 
A-ToNE'MENT,  ti.    Agreement;  concord;  reconcili- 
ation after  enmity  or  controversy.     Rom.  v. 
He  seeks  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  and  your  brothers.  Shak. 

2.  Expiation  ;  satisfaction  or  reparation  made  by 
giving  an  equivalent  for  an  injury,  or  by  doingor  suf- 
fering that  which  is  received  in  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fense or  injury  ;  with  for. 

And  Moses  said  to  Aaron,  Go  to  the  altar,  and  oll'er  thy  sin- 
olie'ing,  and  thy  hurnt-ollcrmg,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
thyself  and  lor  the  peuple. —  Lev.  ix. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice,  the  best  atonement  he 
can  make  lor  it  is,  to  warn  others  not  to  fall  into  the  like. 
Spec!.  No.  8. 

The  PhociSBS  liehaved  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  they  were 
thought  to  have  made  a  surhcient  atonement  fur  their  firmer 
offense.  Potter,  Antiq. 

3.  In  Lhoclojfii,  the  expiation  of  sin  made  by  the 
obedience  and  ;>ers.-»nal  sufferings  of  Christ. 

A-T6N'ER,  n.     He  who  makes  atonement. 
A-TON'IC,  a.    Debilitated;  wanting  tone. 

In  medicine,  characterized  by  atony,  or  want  of  vi- 
tal energy  ;  as,  an  atonic  disease. 
A-ToN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Reconciling. 

2.  Making  amends,  or  satisfaction. 
AT'O-NY,  ii.  [Gr.  aroma,  defect,  of  a  priv.  and  rovoe, 
tone,  from  ret.vta,  to  stretch.] 

In  medicine,  debility  ;  a  want  of  tone  ;  defect  of 
muscular  power  ;  palsy.  Wdson.     Coxc. 

More  particularly,  want  of  vital  energy  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  asthenia. 
A-TOP',  ado.    [a  and  top.    See  Top.]    On  or  at  the 

top.  *  Milton. 

AT-RA-BIL-A'RI-AN,     )         r,      ,      ....    ,,     ,  . ..    , 
AT-RA-BIL-A'RI-OUS,  |  °~    fL- atra  Wi*,Mack  bile.] 
Affected  with   melancholy,  which  the  ancients  at- 
tributed to  the  black  bile  ;  replete  with  black  bile. 
AT-RA-fHL-A'RI-OUS-NESS,  it.    The  state  of  being 

melancholy,  or  affected  with  disordered  bile. 
AT-RA-BIE'IA-RY,    a.      Melancholic,   or  hypochon- 
driacal ,   from  the  supposed  predominance  of  black 
bile.  Cyc.  Med. 

Atrabilianj  capsules,  [L.  capsulm  atrni/ilariie,  so 
called  from  their  supposed  oflice  of  secreting  black 
bile  ;]  two  small  gland-like  bodies,  situated  one  on 
the  upper  and  interior  edge  of  each  kidney  ;  called 
also  renal  or  supra-renal  glands  or  capsules.  Cue.  Med. 
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AT-RA-BI'LIS,  ji.  [L.  from  otra  and  bilis.\  Black 
bile  ;  a  thick,  black,  acrid  fluid,  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  secreted  by  the  spleen,  pancreoilfl  or 
atrabiliary  capsules,  but  only  a  morbid  state  of  the 
proper  bile.  Ctjc.  Med. 

AT-RA-MENT-A'CEOUS,o.  Black,  like  ink  ;  inky  ; 
as  the  atramentaceous  mucus  of  the  eye,  offijrmentum 
nigrum,  a  black  pasty  substance  covering  the  internal 
surface  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.         Decham. 

AT-RA-MENT'AL,      (a.     [L.  alramentam,  ink,  from 

AT-RA-MENT'OUS,  \      atcr,  black.] 
Inky  ;  black  like  ink. 

AT-RA-MENT-A'RI-OUS,  a.  Like  ink;  suitable  for 
making  ink.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  copper- 
as, is  called  atrantentarious,  as  being  the  material  of 
ink.  Fourcroy. 

A-TRIP',  adv.     [a  and  trip.     See  Trip.] 

In  nautical  language,  the  anchor  is  atrip,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. The  topsails  are  atrip,  when  they  are  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  or  as  high  as  possible. 

Mar.  Did. 

A-TRo'CIOUS,  o.t  [L.  atrox,  trux,  fierce,  cruel.] 

1.  Extremely  heinous,  criminal,  or  cruel ;  enor- 
mous, outrageous  ;  as,  atrocious  guilt  or  offense. 

2.  Very  grievous;  violent;  as,  atrocious  distem- 
pers.    [Ob*.]  Cheyne. 

A-TRo'CTOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  atrocious  manner ; 
with  enormous  cruelty  or  guilt. 

A-TRO'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
mously criminal  or  cruel. 

A-TROU'I-TY,  ii.  Enormous  wickedness  ;  extreme 
heinousness  or  cruelty  ;  as,  the  atrocity  of  murder. 

AT'RO-PIIY,  «.    '[Gr.  a  priv.  and  rofolw;  to  nourish.] 

1.  A  consumption  or  wasting  of  the  flesh,  with  loss 
of  strength,  witiiout  any  sensible  cause  ;  a  wasting 
from  defect  of  nourishment.  Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  More  appropriately,  gradual  progressive  emacia- 
tion and  exhaustion  from  defect  of  nutrition.  ' 

AT-RO-PI'NA,  (nt-ro  pi'na,)  sometimes  called  A-tro'- 
pi-a,  n.  A  vegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  from  the 
Atropa  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade.  It  is 
white,  brilliant,  and  crystallizes  in  long  needles. 

AT-TACH',  7>.  ,'.  [Fr.  attacher,  to  tie  or  fasten,  to 
apply,  to  engage,  to  stick  ;  Arm.  staga ;  It.  attaceare  j 
Norm,  attacher,  to  attack  ;  tuche,  tietl,  fixed,  tacked 
together  ;  Port.  Sp.  atacar.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
attack,  and  the  sense  is,  to  put,  throw,  or  fall  on, 
hence,  to  seize,  and  stop,  coinciding  with  the  Eng. 
take  ;  Sw.  tagu ;  Dan.  tage  ;  Sax.  Usccan  ;  Gr.  Cexopat  ; 
L.  tango,  for  logo;  Eng.  tack;  etc.  Class  Dg.  See 
Attack  and  Tack.] 

1.  To  take  by  legal  authority  ;  to  arrest  the  person 
by  writ,  to  answer  for  a  debt  or  demand  ;  applied  to 
a  taking  of  the  parson  by  a  civil  process  ;  being  never 
used  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal.  It  is  applied  also 
to  the  taking  of  goods  and  real  estate  by  an  officer, 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  precept,  to  hold  the  same  to 
satisfy  a  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  the  suit. 

2.  To  take,  seize,  and  lay  hold  on,  by  moral  force, 
as  by  affection  or  interest ;  to  win  the  heart ;  to 
fasten  or  bind  by  moral  influence  ;  as,  attached  to  a 
friend  ;  attaching  others  to  us  by  wealth  or  flattery. 

3.  To.  make  to  adhere  ;  to  tie,  bind,  or  fasten  ;  as, 
to  attach  substances  by  any  glutinous  matter;  to 
attach  one  thing  to  another  by  a  string. 

4.  To  connect  with,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  as, 
to  attach  great  importance  to  a  particular  circum- 
stance. 

AT-TACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  legally  attached  ; 
liable  to  be  taken  by  writ  or  precept. 

AT-TA-CHFJ ,  fat-ta-sha',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  attached 
to  another,  as  a  part  of  his  suite  or  attendants  ;  par- 
ticularly, one  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  embas- 
sador. 

AT-TACH'£D,  (at-tacht',)  pp.  Taken  by  writ  or 
precept;  drawn  to  and  fixed,  or  united  by  affection 
or  interest ;  fastened  ;  connected  with. 

AT-TACH'ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  seizing  by  com- 
mandment or  writ ;  drawing  to,  and  fixing  by  influ- 
ence ;  winning  the  affections;  fastening;  connect- 
ing with. 

AT-TACH'MENT,  n.t 

1.  A  taking  of  the  person,  goods,  or  estate,  by  a 
writ  or  precept  in  a  civil  action,  to  secure  a  debt  or 
demand. 

2.  A  writ  directing  the  person  or  estate  of  a  person 
to  be  taken,  to  secure  his  appearance  before  a  court. 
In  England,  the  first  notice  to  appear  in  court  is  by 
summons;  and  if  the  defendant  disobeys  this  moni- 
tion, a  writ  of  attachment  issues,  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  attach  hint,  by  taking  gage,  or  security  in 
goods,  which  he  forfeits  by  non-appearance,  or  by 
making  him  find  safe  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  ap- 
pearance. But  in  trespasses,  an  attachment  is  the 
first  process.  In  this  country,  attachment  is  more 
generally  the  first  process ;  and  in  some  states,  the 
writ  of  attachment  issues  at  first  against  the  prop- 
erty or  person  of  the  defendant.  In  Connecticut, 
this  writ  issues  against  the  person,  goods,  or  land, 
in  the  first  instance,  commanding  to  take  the  goods 
and  estate  of  the  defendant,  if  to  be  found  ;  or  other- 
wise, to  take  his  body.  In  England,  witnesses  not 
appearing  upon  a  summons,  may  be  taken  by  attneh- 
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mcnt;  a  process  called  with  us  a  capias.  Attach- 
ments also  issue  against  persons  for  contempt  of 
court.  '1'he  court  of  attachments,  in  England,  is  held 
before  the  verderors  of  the  forest,  to  attach  and  try 
offenders  against  vert  and  venison. 

Foreign  attachment,  is  the  taking  of  the  money  or 
goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ;  as 
when  the  debtor  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  has  absconded.  Any  person  who  has  goods 
or  effects  of  a  debtor,  is  considered  in  ''W  as  the 
agent,  attorney,  factor,  or  trustee  of  the  debtor  ;  and 
an  attachment  served  on  such  person  binds  the 
property  in  his  hands  to  respond  the  judgment  against 
the  debtor. 

3.  Close  adherence  or  affection  ;  fidelity  ;  regard  ; 
any  passion  or  affection  that  binds  a  person  ;  as,  an 
attachment  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  party. 

4.  That  by  which  one  thing  is  attached  to  another  ; 
as,  to  cut  the  attachments  of  a  muscle. 

5.  Some  adjunct  attached  to  an  instrument,  ma- 
chine, or  other  object ;  as,  the  Eolian  attachment  to 
the  piano-forte. 

AT-TACK',  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  attaquer  ;  Arm.  attacqi;  It.  at- 
taccare,  to  fasten,  to  attack  5  attacco,  a  sticking  ;  Sp. 
ataear,  to  assault,  to  fasten,  or  make  close,  to  cram  ; 
Port,  ataear,  to  attack,  to  tease,  to  fasten  ;  Heb.  and 
Ch.  "pn,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  strike.  It  seems  to 
be  allied  to  attack  ;  but  the  latter  verb  agrees  better 

with  the  Eth.  ll  lu)cr  tok,  took,  to  press,  whence 

A  7  (j/T  atooh,  to  press,  to  make  close;  and  the 
Ch.  na,  to  accuse,  to  unite.    Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  assault ;  to  fall  upon  witli  force  ;  to  assail, 
as  with  force  and  arms.  It  is  the  appropriate  word 
for  the  commencing  act  of  hostility  between  armies 
and  navies. 

2.  To  fall  upon,  with  unfriendly  words  or  writing  ; 
to  begin  a  controversy  with  ;  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
or  bring  into  disrepute,  by  satire,  calumny,  or  criti- 
cism ;  as,  to  attack  a  man  or  his  opinions  in  a  pam- 
phlet. 

ATTACK',  n.  An  onset;  first  invasion  ;  a  falling  on 
with  force  or  violence,  or  with  calumny,  satire,  or 
criticism. 

ATTACK'  A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  attacked  ;  assail- 
able. 

ATTACKED,  (at-takt',)  pp.  Assaulted  ;  invaded  ; 
fallen  on  with  force  or  enmity. 

ATTACK' ER,  n.     One  who  assaults  or  invades. 

AT-TACK'ING,  ppr.  Assaulting;  invading;  falling 
on  with  force,  calumny,  or  criticism. 

AT-TA-eOT'TlC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Attacotti,  a 
tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  allies  of  the  Scots. 

Pinkerton. 

AT'TA-GAS,  i  n.     [L.]     Names    applied,   bv   former 

AT'TA-GEN,  \  naturalists,  to  a  variety  of  the  Te- 
trao  btmasia,  or  hazel  grouse,  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Cuvicr. 

AT'TA-GHAN.     See  Ataghas. 

Ai'TAIN',  v.  i.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  atteindre  ;  L.  attingo, 
to  reach,  come  to,  or  overtake ;  ad  and  tango,  to 
touch,  reach,  or  strike  ;  that  is,  to  thrust,  urge,  or 
push  to.  It  has  no  connection  with  L.  altineo.  See 
Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  reach ;  to  come  to  or  arrive  at,  by  motion, 
bodily  exertion,  or  efforts  toward  a  place  or  object. 

If  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  come  to  or  arrive  at,  by  an  effort 
of  mind. 


Regularly  this  verb  should  be  always  followed  by 
to;  the  omission  of  to,  and  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
a  transitive  sense,  may  have  originated  in  mistake, 
from  the  opinion  that  the  verb  is  from  the  L.  attineo, 
and  equivalent  to  obtain. 
AT-TA1N',  v.  t. 

1.  To  gain  ;  to  compass  ;  to  achieve  or  accomplish, 
that  is,  to  reach  by  efforts  ;  without  to  following. 

Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  moans  ? 

TUlotson. 

This  use  of  the  verb  is  now  established  ;  but  in 
strictness  to  is  here  implied  ;  attain  to  the  end.  The 
real  sense,  as  in  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb,  is, 
to  reach  or  come  to  the  end  or  purpose  in  view.  This 
word  always  implies  an  effort  toward  an  object. 
Hence  it  is  not  synonymous  with  obtain  and  procure, 
which  do  net  necessarily  imply  such  elfort.  We 
procure  or  obtain  a  thing  by  purchase  or  loan,  and  we 
obtain  by  inheritance,  but  we  do  not  attain  it  by  such 
means.  An  inattention  to  this  distinction  has  led 
good  authors  into  great  mistakes  in  the  use  of  this 
word. 

2.  To  reach  or  come  to  a  place  or  object  by  pro- 
gression or  motion. 

But  ere  such  uititlgB  shall  his  ears  a'Jain.  Iloole's  Tasso. 

Canaan  he  now  attains.  Milton. 

3.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree  ■  to  equal. 

Bacon. 
AT  TXIN-A-BIL'I-TY,  71.     Attainabieness.   Coleridge. 
AT-TAIN'A-DLE,   0.     That  nitty    be   attained  ;    that 
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may  be  reached  by  efforts  of  the  mind  or  body  ;  that 
may  be  compassed  or  accomplished  by  efforts  directed 
to  the  object;  as,  perfection  is  not  attainable  in  this 
life.  From  an  .inattention  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
word,  as  explainetl  under  Attain,  authors  have  very 
improperly  used  this  word  for  obtainable,  procurable: 
as  in  the  following  passages:  "  The  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  food  and  liquor,  the  species  of  habitation,  furni- 
ture and  cl^t.;  eg,  to  which  the  common  people  of 
each  country  are  habituated,  must  be  attainable  with 
ease  and  certainty."  Paley,  Philos.  b.  6,  chap.  11. 
"  Gen.  Howe  would  not  permit  the  purchase  of  those 
articles  [clothes  and  blankets]  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  were  not  attainable  in  the  country."  Marshall's 
life  of  Washington,  3,  427.  Each  of  those  words 
should  be  obtainable. 

ATTAIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  at- 
tainable. 

AT-TAIN'DER,  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  atteindre,  to  corrupt, 
attaint ;  also  conviction ';  L.  ad  and  tingo,  to  stain  ; 
Gr.  rcyyto.     Class  Dg.     See  Tinge.] 

1.  Literally,  a  staining,  corruption,  or  rendering 
impure ;  a  corruption  of  blood.     Hence, 

2.  By  the  common  law,  an  immediate  and  insepara- 
ble effect  of  a  judgment  of  death  or  outlawry,  for  trea- 
son or  felony  ;  the  consequences  of  which  to  the  per- 
son attainted  are  forfeiture  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments;  corruption  of  blood,  by  which  he  can 
no  longer  inherit,  or  transmit  an  inheritance;  and 
loss  of  reputation,  and  of  civil  rights  generally.  A 
statute  of  parliament  attainting  a  criminal,  is  called 
an  act  or  bill  of  attainder.  By  a  statute  of  3-4  Win. 
IV.,  the  consequences  of  attainder  are  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Upon  the  thorough  demonstration    of  which  guilt  by  legal  at- 
tainder, the  leudal  covenant  is  broken.  Blackstant. 

3.  Tile  act  of  attainting. 

An  act  was  made  lor  the  attainder  of  several  persons.    Rncyc. 

Note.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed  ;  and  no  attainder 
of  treason  (in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence) 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ATTAIN'ED,   (at-tahul',)  pp.    Reached;  achieved. 

AT-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Reaching;  arriving  at;  accom- 
plishing. 

AT-TAIN'MENT,  ». 

1.  The  act  of  attaining  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at  or 
reaching  ;  hence,  the  act  of  obtaining  by  efforts  ;  as, 
the  attainment  of  excellence. 

2.  That  which  is  attained  to.  or  obtained  by  exer- 
tion ;  acquisition  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  attainments. 

AT-TAINT',  v.  t.     [See  Attainder.] 

1.  To  taint  or  corrupt  ;  to  extinguish  the  pure  or 
inheritable  blood  of  a  person  found  guilty  of  treason 
or  felony,  by  confession,  battle,  01  verdict,  and  con- 
sequent sentence  of  death,  or  by  special  act  of  par- 
liament. 

No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  high  treason  where  corruption  of 
blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  &e. 

Stat.  7  and  S  WUl.  III. 

2.  To  taint,  as  the  credit  of  jurors,  convicted  of 
giving  a  false  verdict.  This  is  done  by  special  writ 
of  attaint.  The  conviction  of  sucli  a  crime  attaints 
the  reputation  of  jurors,  and  renders  them  infamous. 

3.  To  disgrace ;  to  cloud  with  infamy ;  to  stain. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  taint  or  corrupt.  Sltak. 
AT-TAINT',  it. 

1.  A  stain,  spot,  or  taint.    [See  Taint.]        Shak. 

2.  Any  thing  injurious;  that  which  impairs.    [CAi.] 

Sliak. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  blow  or  wound  on  the  legs  or  feet 
of  a  horse.  Encyc. 

4.  A  writ  which  lies  after  judgment  against  a  jury 
for  giving  a  false  verdict  in  any  court  of  record. 

ATTAINT'ED,  pp.  Stained;  corrupted;  rendered 
infamous  ;  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting. 

AT-TAINT'ING,  ppr.  Staining;  corrupting;  render- 
ing infamous  by  judicial  act;  depriving  of  inheritable 
blood. 

AT-TA  tNT'MENT,  n.    The  being  attainted. 

ATTaINT'URE,  n.  A  staining  or  rendering  infa- 
mous ;  reproacli ;  imputation. 

ATTAR  OF  Ro'SES,  n.  A  highly  fragrant  concrete 
obtained  in  India  from  the  petals  of  roses.     P.  Cyc. 

AT-TASK',  v.  t.  To  task;  to  tax.  [JVot  used.  See 
Ta;k.]  m  Shak. 

ATTASTE',  v.  t.     To  taste.    [JVM  used.    See  Taste.] 

ATTF.M'PER,  v.  t.  [L.  attempero,  of  ad  and  tempera, 
to  temper,  mix,  or  moderate.    See  Temcer.] 

1.  To  reduce,  modify,  or  moderate  by  mixture,  as, 
to  attemper  heat  by  a  cooling  mixture,  or  spirit   by 

'  diluting  it  with  water. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate ;  as,  to  attemper 
rigid  justice  with  clemency. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion  ;  to  regulate  ;  as,  a 
mind  well  a/tempered  with  kindness  ami  justice. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  lit  or  make  suitable. 
Acts  —  attempered  to  the  lyiv.  Pope. 

AT-TEM'PER-ANCE,  11.    Temperance.     [JYot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
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ATTEM'PER-ATE,  a.     [L.  attempcratus.] 
Tempered ;  proportioned  ;  suited. 
Hope  must  be  proportioned  and  altemperate  to  the  promise. 

Hammond. 

ATTEM'PER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  attemper.    [JV.it  in  11.se.] 

Barrow. 

AT-TEM'PER-ED,  pp.  Reduced  in  quality;  mod- 
erated ;  softened  ;  well  mixed  ;  suited. 

ATTEM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Moderating  in  quality  ;  soft- 
ening ;  mixing  in  due  proportion  ;  making  suitable. 

ATTEM'PER-LY,  adv.  In  a  temperate  manner. 
[JYot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

ATTEM'PER-MENT,  n.  A  tempering,  or  due  pro- 
portion. 

ATTEMPT',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  attcnter,  from  L.  atlento,  to 
attempt,  of  ad  and  lento,  to  try  ;  Ann.  attempli.  The 
L.  tento  is  from  the  same  root  as  tendo,  to  strain ; 
Gr.  -fii'oj.  Hence,  the  literal  sense  is  to  strain,  urge, 
stretch.] 

1.  To  make  an  effort  to  effect  some  object;  to 
make  trial  or  experiment;  to  try;  to  endeavor;  to 
use  exertion  for  any  purpose  ;  as,  to  attempt  to  sing ; 
to  attempt  a  bold  (light.  " 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  make  an  effort  upon  ;  as,  to  at- 
tempt the  enemy's  camp. 

7'his  verb  is  not  always  followed  by  an  object,  and 
appears  to  be  intransitive  ;  but  some  object  is  under- 
stood, or  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  follows  in  the  place 
of  an  object ;  as,  he  attempted  to  speak. 

ATTEMPT',  n.  An  essay,  trial,  or  endeavor  ;  an  at- 
tack ;  or  an  effort  to  gain  a  point.  Bacon. 

ATTEMPT'A-BLE,a.  That  may  be  attempted,  tried, 
or  attacked  ;  liable  to  an  attempt,  or  attack.     Sliak. 

ATTEMPT'ED,  pp.     Essaved  ;  tried  ;  attacked. 

ATTEMPT'ER,  n.    One  who  attempts,  or  attacks. 

Milton. 

ATTEMPTING,  ppr.  Trying;  essaying;  making 
an  effort  to  gain  a  point ;  attacking. 

ATTEND',  v.  t.  [L.  attendo  ;  Fr."  attendre,  to  wait, 
stay,  expect;  Sp.  atender;  It.  attendere;  L.  ad  and 
tendo,  to  stretch,  to  tend.     See  Tend.] 

1.  To  go  with,  or  accompany,  as  a  companion, 
minister,  or  servant. 

2.  To  be  present ;  to  accompany  or  be  united  to  ; 
as,  a  cold  attended  with  fever. 

3.  To  be  present  for  some  duty,  implying  charge  or 
oversight ;  to  wait  on  ;  as,  the  physician  or  the  nurse 
attends  the  sick. 

4.  To  be  present  in  business ;  to  be  in  company 
from  curiosity;  or  from  some  connection  in  affairs ; 
as,  lawyers  or  spectators  attend  a  court. 

5.  To  be  consequent  to,  from  connection  of  cause ; 
as,  a  measure  attended  witli  ill  effects. 

6.  To  await;  to  remain,  abide,  or  be  in  store  for; 
as,  happiness  or  misery  attends  us  after  death. 

7.  To  wait  for;  to  lie  in  wait.  Shak. 

8.  To  wait  or  stay  for. 

Three  days  I-  promised  to  attend  my  doom.  Dryden. 

9.  To  accompany  with  solicitude ;  to  regard  with 
interest. 

Their  hunger  thus  appeased,  their  care  attends 

The  duubtlul  fortune  of  tl.eir  absent  friends.  rhyden. 

10.  To  regard  ;  to  fix  the  mind  upon. 

The  pilot  doth  not  attend  Uie  unskillful  words  of  the  passenger. 

Sidney. 

This  is  not  now  a  legitimate  sense.  To  express  this 
idea,  we  now  use  the  verb  intransitively,  with  to — 
attend  to. 

11.  To  expect.     [JYot  in  itsc]  Raleigh. 
ATTEND',  v.i.j 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  regard  witli  attention  ;  usually  fol- 
lowt  tl  by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplication.  —  Ps.  lxxxvi. 
Hence  much  used  in  the  imperative,  attend ! 

2.  To  regard  with  observation,  and  correspondent 
practice  ;  as,  my  son,  attend  to  my  words. 

Hence,  tc  regaid  with  compliance. 

He  hath  trended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer.  —  Ps.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  fix  the  attention  upon,  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit; to  be  busy  or  engaged  in  ;  as,  to  attend  to  tile 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  To  wait  on  ;  to  accompany  or  be  present,  in 
pursuance  of  duty  ;  with  on  or  upon;  as,  to  attend 
upon  a  committee  ;  to  attend  upon  business.     Hence, 

5.  To  wait  on,  in  service  or  worship  ;  to  serve. 
That  ye  may  attend  upon  the    Lord  without  distraction. —  1 

Cor.  vii. 

C.  To  st;ty  ;  to  delay.     [  Obs.] 

for  this  peili-ction  she  must  yet  attend, 
Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be. 

7.  To  wait;  to  be  within  call. 
AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.] 

1.    The  act  of  waiting  on  or  serving. 


Au'ies. 

Spenser. 


2.  A  waiting  on  ;  a  being  present  on  business  of 
any  kind  ;  as,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  persons 
in  court  ;  attendance  of  members  of  the  legislature. 

3.  Service  ;  ministry  ;  as,  to  receive  attendance. 

Shak 

4.  The  persons  attending  ;  a  train  ;  a  retinue. 

Milton. 
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5.  Attention;  regard;  careful  ap|)iication  of  mind. 

Give  attendance  to  reading.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

6.  Expectation.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 
AT-TEND'ANT,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Accompanying;  being  present,  or  in 'the  train. 

Other  suns  —  with  their  attendant  moons.  MittQn. 

2.  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or  immediately 
following,  as  consequential;  as,  intemperance  with 
all  its  attendant  evils. 

3.  In  law,  depending  on,  or  owing  duty  or  service 
to ;  as,  the  wife  attendant  to  the  heir.  Cowel. 

Attendant  keys ;  in  music,  the  keys  or  scales  on  the 
tilth  above,  and  fifth  below,  (or  fourth  above,)  any 
key-note  or  tonic,  considered  in  relation  to  the  key 
or  scale  on  that  tonic.  Callcott. 

AT-TEND'ANT,  n.  One  who  attends  oraccompanies 
in  any  character  whatever,  as  a  friend,  companion, 
minister,  or  servant ;  one  who  belongs  to  the  train. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  is  present ;  as,  an  attendant  at  or  upon 
a  meeting. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  owes  duty  or  service  to,  or  de- 
pends on  another.  Cowel. 

4.  That  which  accompanies  or  is  consequent  to. 
A  love  of  fame,  the  attendant  of  noble  spirits.  Pope. 
Shame  is  the  attendant  ol'  vice.                                          Anon. 

AT-TEND'El),  pp.  Accompanied ;  having  attend- 
ants ;  served  ;  waited  on. 

AT-TEND'ER,  n.  One  who  attends;  a  companion; 
an  associate.     [Little  used.] 

AT-TEXD'ING,  ppr.  Going  with;  accompanying; 
waiting  on  ;  superintending  or  talcing  care  of;  being 
present;  immediately  consequent  to;  serving;  list- 
ening; regarding  with  care. 

AT-TENT'.'a.    Attentive.    2  Cliron.  vi. 

AT-TENT',  n.     Attention  ;  as,  with  due  attent. 

Spenser. 

AT-TENT'aTES,  n.  pi.  Proceedings  in  a  court  of 
judicature,  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.     Ayliffc. 

AT-TEN'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  attending  or 
heeding;  the  due  application  of  the  ear  to  sounds,  of 
the  eye  to  visual  objects,  or  of  the  mind  to  any  ob- 
jects presented  to  its  contemplation.  [Literally,  a 
stretching  toward.] 

They  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Enlbrcc  attention  Dke  deep  harmony.  Shak. 

2.  Act  of  civility,  or  courtesy ;  as,  attention  to  a 
stranger. 

3.  The  word  of  command  given  to  soldiers  before 
performing  any  exercise  or  evolution. 

AT-TENT'IVE,  tz.t  [Fr.  atteutif.] 

Heedful;  intent;  observant;  regarding  with  care. 
It  is  applied  to  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  as, 
.  an  attentive  ear  or  eye ;  to  the  application  of  the 
mind,  as  in  contemplation  ;  or  to  the  application  of 
the  mind,  together  with  the  senses  above  mentioned, 
as  wlien  a  person  is  attentive  to  the  words,  and  to 
th  ■  manner  and  matter  of  a  speaker,  at  the  same 
tint'. 

AT-TENT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Heedfully;  carefully;  with 
fixed  attention. 

AT-TENT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  attent- 
ive ;  needfulness ;  attention. 

AT-TENT'LY,  adv.     Attentively.  Barrow. 

AT-TENTfANT,  a.  [See  Attenuate.]  Making 
thin,  as  fluids;  diluting;  rendering  less  dense  and 
viscitl  ;  properly,  subtilizing  the  humors  of  the  body, 
or  breaking  them  into  finer  parts. 

AT-TEN'TJ-ANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  thins  the  fluids ; 
a  diluent.  Coze. 

Properly,  as  originally  used,  a  medicine  supposed 
to  possess  the  property  of  rendering  the  blootl  and 
other  humors  more  fluid,  by  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  particles,  either  by  abrasion  or  division  ;  in  the 
latter  case  called  also  an  incident. 

AT-TEN'Q-ATE,  ».  t.  [L.  attcnuo,  of  ad  and  Inuto, 
to  make  th  n  ;  L.  tenuis ;  W.  tenau ;  Ir.  tana  or 
tanaidlie  ;  Eng.  thin  ;  which  see.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  less  consistent ;  to  render  less 
viscid;  properly,  to  subtilize  the  humors  of  the  body, 
or  to  break  them  into  finer  parts ;  opposed  to  con- 
dense, incrassate,  or  thicken, 

2.  To  comminute ;  to  break  or  wear  solid  sub- 
stances into  liner  or  very  minute  parts. 

This  uninterrupted  motion  must  attenuate  and  wear  away  the 
hardest  rocks.  Trans,  of  Chaptal's  Chemistry. 

In  alchemy,  to  pulverize,  or  reduce  to  an  impalpable 
powder.  Encyc. 

3.  To  make  slender;  to  reduce  in  thickness. 
AT-TEN'IJ-ATE,  a. 

1.  Made  thin,  or  less  viscid ;  made  slender. 

Bacon. 

2.  In  botany,  attenuated  ;  growing  slender  toward 
a  point  or  extremity. 

AT-TEN'U-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  thin  or  less  vis- 
cid; comminuted  ;  made  slender.  In  botany,  grow- 
ing slender  toward  an  extremity. 

AT-TEN'U-A-TING,  ppr.  Making  thin,  as  fluids  ; 
making  fine,  as  solid  substances;  making  slender  or 
lean. 

AT-TEN-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin,  as 
fluids;  as,  the  attenuation  of  the  humors. 
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2.  The  act  of  making  fine,  by  comminution,  or  at- 
trition ;  pulverization. 

The  action  of  the  air  facilitates  the  attenuation  of  these  rocks. 
Trans.  Cliaplal. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  making  slender,  thin,  or 
lean. 

AT'TER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  attero,  to  wear.] 

1.  To  wear  away. 

2.  To  form  or  accumulate  by  wearing. 
AT'TER-A-TED,  pp.     Formed 'by  wearing.         Ray. 
AT-TER  a'TION,  n.    The  operation  of  forming  land 

by  the  wearing  of  the  sea,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
earth  in  one  place  and  deposition  of  it  in  another. 

Ray. 
AT-TEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  attester ;  L.  attestor  ;  of  ad  and 
tester,  to  affirm  or  bear  witness,  from  testis.    See 
Testify.] 

1.  To  bear  witness  to  ;  to  certify  ;  to  affirm  to  be 
true  or  genuine;  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  in 
words  or  writing,  to  support  a  fact ;  appropriately 
used  for  the  affirmation  of  persons  in  their  official 
capacity  ;  as,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a  writing,  to  attest 
a  copy  of  record.  Persons  also  attest  writings  by  sub- 
scribing their  names. 

2.  To  bear  witness  to,  or  support  the  truth  of  a 
fact,  by  other  evidence  than  words ;  as,  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

3.  To  call  to  witness  ;  to  invoke  as  conscious. 
Tile  sacred  streams  which  heaven's  imperial  state 

Attests  in  oaths,  and  lears  to  violate.  Dryden. 

AT-TEST',  n.    Witness  ;  testimony ;  attestation.    [Lit- 
tle used/] 
AT-TEST-a'TION,  7i,    Testimony  ;   witness ;  a  sol- 
emn or  official  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  in  sup- 
port of  a  fact ;   evidence.    The  truth  appears  from 
the  attestation  of  witnesses,  or  of  the  proper  officer. 
The  subscription  of  a  name  to  a  writing  is  an  attest- 
ation. 
AT-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Proved  or  supported  by  testi- 
mony solemn  or  official ;  witnessed  to ;  supported  by 
evidence. 
AT-TEST'ING,  ppr.    Witnessing  to;  calling  to  wit- 
ness ;  affirming  in  support  of. 
AT-TEST'OR,  n.     One  who  attests. 
AT'TIG,  a.     [L.  Mtieus;  Gr.  Attikoc.'] 

Pertaining  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  its  principal 
city,  Athens ;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were 
characteristic  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  Attic  wit, 
Attic  salt,  a  poignant,  delicate  wit,  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  ;  an  Attic  style,  a  style,  pure,  classical, 
and  elegant ;  Attic  faith,  inviolable  faith. 

Attic  dialect ;  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Athenians. 

Attic  base ;  a  peculiar  base  used  by  the  ancient  ar- 
chitects in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  by 
Palladio  and  some  others  in  the  Doric. 

Encyc.  Cyc. 
Attic  order ;  an  order  of  small  square  pillars  at  the 
uppermost  extremity  of  a  building.  This  had  its 
origin  in  Athens,  and  was  intended  to  conceal  the 
roof.  These  pillars  should  never  exceed  in  hight 
one  third  of  the  hight  of  the  order  on  which  they 
are  placed,  nor  be  less  than  one  quarter  of  it. 

Encyc. 
AT'TIG,  )  n.    A  story  in  the  upper  part  of 

AT'TIG  STo'RY,  \     a  house,  with   small  windows 

either  in  or  above  the  cornice. 
AT'TIG,  n.    A  small  square  pillar  with  its  cornice  on 
the  uppermost  part  of  a  building.     Attics  properly 
form  the  crown  of  the  building,  or  a  finishing  for  the 
other  orders,  when  they  are  used  in  the  structure. 

Encyc. 
2.  An  Athenian  ;  an  Athenian  author. 

Jones's  Oreck  Grammar. 
AT'TIG-AL,   o.    Pertaining  to  Athens ;    pure,   clas- 
sical. Hammond. 
AT'TI-CISM,  n.    The  peculiar  style  and  idiom  of  the 
Greek  language,  used  by  the  Athenians  ;  refined  and 
elegant  Greek  ;  concise  and  elegant  expression. 

Encyc,  art.  Philos. 
2.  A  particular  attachment  to  the  Athenians. 

Mitford. 
Applied  particularly  to  the  act  of  siding  with  the 
Athenians,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Hobbes's  Thuc.yd,  viii. 

AT'TI-CIZE,  v.  t.    To  conform  or  make  conformable 

to  the  language  or  idiom  of  Attica.    Adjectives  in  oc, 

w^en  atticiicd,  become  wc.     Jones's  Greek  Grammar. 

AT'TI-CIZE,  t>.  i.    To  use  Atticisms,  or  the  idiom  of 

the  Athenians. 

2.  To  side  with  the  Athenians,  or  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  Athens.  Smith's  Thucyd.  viii. 

AT'TIGS,  7i.  pi.    The  title  of  a  book  in   Pausanias, 

which  treats  of  Attica.  Trans,  of  Pans.  b.  1. 

AT-T[NGE',ii.  t.     [L.  attingo.] 

To  touch  lightly. 
AT-TiRE', v.  t.  [Norm,  attyrer,  to  provide  ;  Fr.  atours, 
dress,  attire ;  axourncr,  to  dress  a  woman,  to  attire ; 
atourneresse,  a  tire  woman ;  Arm.  atourm,  female 
ornaments  ;  G.  tieren,  to  adorn.  We  retain  tire,  the 
simple  word,  applied  to  the  band  of  a  wheel,  and  this 
word,  in  the  D.  toer,  coincides  with  tour  See 
Class  Dr.l 
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To  dress;  to  array;  to  adorn;  particularly,  to 
adorn  with  elegant  or  splendid  garments. 

Will]  die  linen  miter  shall  Aaron  be  attired.  —  Lev.  xvi. 
AT-TIRE',  71.     Dress;   clothes;  habit;  but  appropri- 
ately, ornamental  dress. 

Can  a  bride  torg-et  her  attire  ?  —  Jer.  ii. 

2.  The  horns  of  a  deer. 

3.  In  some  early  botanical  writers,  the  internal  parts 
of  a  flower,  included  within  the  empaleutent  or 
calyx,  and  the  foliation  or  corolla.  Florid  attire, 
called  thrums  or  suits,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  mari- 
gold and  tansy,  consists  commonly  of  three  parts,  of 
which  the  outer  part  is  the  floret.  This  corresponds 
to  the  floret  of  the  disc  in  compound  flowers.  Semi- 
farm  attire,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  chives  and 
apices  ;  corresponding  to  the  stamens,  with  their  fil- 
aments and  anthers.  Johnson.     Cyc. 

AT-TIR'.ED,  pp.    Dressed  ;  decked  with  ornaments 

or  attire. 
AT-TIR'ER,  71.     One   who  dresses   or  adorns   with 

attire. 
AT-TIR'ING,  ppr.    Dressing  ;  adorning  with  dress  or 

attire. 
AT-Tl'TLE,  v.  t.     To  entitle.     [JYot  in  use.]     Gower. 
AT'TI-TUDE,  H. t  [Fr.  attitude,  posture;  Sp.  actitud, 

from  Ij.  actus,  ago.     The  Italian  attitadine  is  posture 

and  fitness  ;  attitude  and  aptitude  being  united  in  the 

same  word.] 

1.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  person,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  parts  of  his  body  are  disposed,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  some  purpose  or  emotion  ;  as, 
a  threatening  attitude:  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

2.  Posture  or  position  of  tilings,  in  a  corresponding 
relation  ;  as,  in  times  of  trouble  let  a  nation  preserve 
a  firm  attitude.  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Hamilton.     Gov.  Smitli,  JV.  H. 

3.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  posture  or  action 
in  which  a  figure  or  statue  is  placed  ;  the  gesture  of 
a  figure  or  statue;  such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  as 
serves  to  express  the  action  and  sentiments  of  the 
person  represented.  Johnson      Encyc. 

AT-TI-TO'DIN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  attitude. 
AT-TOL'LENT,  a.     [L.   attollcns,  attollo,  of  ad   and 
Uillo,  to  lift.] 

Lifting  up ;  raising  ;  as,  an  attollent  muscle. 

Derham. 
AT-TOL'LENT,  71      A   muscle  which    raises   some 
part,  as  the  ear,  the  eyeball,  or  the  upper  eyelid ; 
otherwise  called  levator  or  elevator. 

Quincy.     Encyc. 
AT-TORN',  v.  i.     [L.  ad  and  torno  ;  Fr.  tourner ;  Arm. 
tuirgna,  lurnein,  to  turn  ;   Sp.  tornar ;  Port.  id. ;  It. 
attnrniare,   torniare.      Hence,  torniamento,  a   tourna- 
ment ;  Sp.  torneo.     See  Turn.] 

In  the  feudal  law,  to  turn,  or  transfer  homage  and 
service  from  one  lord  to  another.  This  is  the  act  of 
feudatories,  vassals,  or  tenants,  upon  the  alienation 
of  the  estate.  Blackstmie.     Encyc. 

AT-TORN'EY,  (at-turn'y,)7t. ;  pi.  Attorneys.  [Norm. 
attournon ;  torne,  id.  ;  from  tour,  tourn,  turn,  change. 
One  who  takes  the  turn  or  place  of  another.  See 
Attorn  and  Turn.] 

One  who  is  legally  appointed  by  another  to  transact 
.  any  business  for  him.  An  attorney  is  either  public 
or  private.  A  private  attorney  is  a  person  appointed 
by  another,  by  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney,  to  transact 
any  business  for  him  out  of  court.  A  public  attorney, 
or  attorney  at  law,  is  an  officer  of  a  court  of  law,  le- 
gally qualified  to  prosecute  and  deferfd  actions  in  such 
court,  on  the  retainer  of  clients.  The  attorney  at  law 
answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  of  the  civilians 
and  canonists,  and  to  the  solicitor,  in  chancery. 

In  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  the  United  States, 
attorneys  are  not  admitted  to  practice  in  any  court 
until  examined,  approved,  licensed,  and  sworn  by 
that  court,  after  which  they  are  proper  officers  of  the 
court  ;  but  in  Connecticut,  an  attorney  admitted  and 
sworn  by  one  of  the  county  courts,  is  authorized  to 
practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State. 

In  Great  Britain,  attorneys  are  not  admitted  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  or  to  be  advocates  or  counsel,  in 
the  higher  courts ;  this  privilege  being  confined  to 
barristers  and  Serjeants. 

In  New  York,  and  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction observed  between  attorneys  and  counselors 
at  law,  but  in  most  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
offices  are  combined,  or  that  of  attorney  alone  re- 
tained. 

In  Virginia,  the  duties  of  attorney,  counselor,  con- 
veyancer, and  advocate, are  all  performed  by  the  same 
individual.  Wirt. 

An  attorney  may  have  general  powers  to  transact 
business  for  another ;  or  his  powers  may  be.  special, 
or  limited  to  a  particular  act  or  acts. 

Attorney  general,  ill  Great  Britain,  is  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  with  general  powers  to  act  in 
all  legal  proceedings,  in  which  the  crown  is  a  party; 
particularly,  to  prosecute  in  criminal  matters  affect- 
ing the  state.  In  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  State  governments,  the 
attorney  general  is  an  officer  with  corresponding 
powers. 

A  power,  letter,  or  warrant  of  attorney,  is  a  written 
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authority  from  one  person  empowering  another  to 

transact  business  for  him. 
AT-TORN'EY,  v.  t.    To  perform  by  proxy  ;  to  employ 

as  a  proxv.     [jVer.  in  use]  Shuk. 

AT-TORN'EY-SHIP,  (at-turn'y-ship,)  n.     The  office 

of  an  attorney  ;  agency  for  another.  Sliak. 

AT-TORVING,  ppr.     Acknowledging  a  new  lord,  or 

transferring  homage  and  fealty  to  the  purchaser  of  an 

AT-TORN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  a  feudatory,  vassal, 
or  tenant,  by  which  he  consents,  upon  the  alienation 
of  an  estate,  to  receive  a  new  lord  or  superior,  and 
transfers  to  him  his  homage  and  service. 

Encyc.     Blackstone. 

AT-TRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  attraho,  attractus,  of  ad  and 
tralio,  to  draw.     See  Drag  and  Draw. J 

1.  In  physics,  to  draw  to,  or  cause  to  tend  to  ;  par- 
ticularly to  cause  to  approach,  adhere,  or  combine; 
or  to  cause  to  resist  divulsion,  separation,  or  decom- 
position. 

2.  To  draw  by  influence  of  a  moral  kind  ;  to  invite 
or  allure  ;  as,  to  attract  admirers. 

4.  To  engage  ;  as,  to  attract  attention. 

AT-TRA€T',  n.     Attraction.      [Mat  in  use] 

Huilibras. 

AT-TRAeT-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
attractable,  or  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. Asiat.  Researches. 

AT-TRA€T'A-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  attracted;  sub- 
ject  to  attraction.  Lavoisier,  by  Kerr. 

AT-TRA€T'ED,  pp.  Drawn  toward  ;  invited  ;  al- 
lured ;  engaged. 

ATTRACT'IC,         )    a.     Having  power  to  draw  to. 

AT-TRACT  IC-AL,  j      [JVot  used.]  Ray. 

AT-TRACT'ILE,  a.    That  has  power  to  attract. 

Med.  Rep. 

AT-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  to  or  toward  ;  in- 
viting ;  alluring;  engaging. 

AT-TRACflNG-LY,  adv.    In  an  attracting  manner. 

AT-TRACTION,  n. 

1.  In  physics,  the  power  or  force  which  draws 
bodies  or  their  particles  toward  each  other,  or  which 
causes  them  to  tend  toward  each  other,  or  to  resist  a 
counteracting  tendency  ;  or  the  law  by  which  they 
tend  toward  each  other,  or  resist  a  counteracting 
tendency. 

Attraction  is  distinguished  into  that  which  is  mani- 
fested between  bodies  or  masses  at  sensible  distances, 
and  that  which  is  manifested  between  the  particles 
or  molecules  of  bodies  at  insensible  distances.  The 
former  includes  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  gravita- 
tion, or  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  each 
other,  as  the  tendency  of  the  planets  toward  the  sun, 
or  of  a  stone,  when  raised  in  the  air,  to  fall  to  the 
earth  ;  and  also,  the  attraction  of  magnetism,  and  that 
of  electricity.  The  latter  takes  place  either  between 
particles  of  the  same  kind,  or  homogeneous  particles, 
and  is  then  called  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  or 
cohesion;  or  between  dissimilar  or  heterogeneous 
particles,  uniting  them  into  compounds,  and  is  then 
called  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity.  The  attractions 
of  the  first  class,  however,  exist  between  particles  as 
well  as  masses  ;  and  the  surfaces  of  masses  in  con- 
tact, or  at  inappreciable  distances,  also  attract  each 
other,  causing  adhesion,  in  heterogeneous  a=  we;:  as 
homogeneous  bodies. 

The  attraction  of  gravity  is  supposed  to  be  the  great 
principle  which  confines  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Its  power  or  force  is  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  a  body,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  attracting  bodies. 

2.  The  act  of  attracting ;  the  effect  of  tne  princi- 
ple of  attraction. 

Attraction  may  oe  performed  by  impulse  or  some  other  means. 
Newton's  Optics. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to,  in- 
viting, or  engaging  ;  as,  the  attraction  of  beauty  or 
eloquence. 

Elective  attraction,  or  elective  affinity,  in  chemistry,  is 
the  tendency  of  those  substances  in  a  mixture   to 
combine,  which  have  the  strongest  attraction. 
AT-TRACT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  aUractif.} 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  attracting;  draw- 
ing to  ;  as,  the  attractive  force  of  bodies. 

2.  Drawing  to  by  moral  influence;  alluring;  in- 
viting; engaging;  as,  the  attractive  graces. 

An  attractive  undertaking.  Roscoe. 

AT-TRACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     With  the   power  of  at- 
tracting or  drawing  to. 
AT-TRACT'IVE-NESS,   n.      The    quality    of   being 

attractive  or  engaging. 
AT-TIl ACT'UR,  a.    The  person  or  thing  that  attracts. 
AT-TRa'HENT,  a.     [L.  attrahens.] 

Drawing  to ;  attracting. 
AT-TRA'IIENT,  n. 

1    That  which  draws  to  or  attracts,  as  a  magnet. 

The  motion  of  the  steel  to  its  allralicnt.  QlanoiUe. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  substance,  formerly  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  drawing  the  humors  to  the 
part  where  applied,  but  which  really  only  excites 
action  in  the  part,  and  thus  may  increase  excretion, 
as  an  apispastic,  sinapism,  rubefacient,  or  suppurative. 


AT-TRAP',  v.  i-     [Clu.  Fr.  drop,  cloth.]      . 

To  clothe ;  to  dress ;  to  adorn  with  trappings. 
\J\rot  in  use.]  Barret.     Spenser. 

AT-TRECT-A'TION,  n.     [I,,  attrectatio.] 

Frequent  handling.  Diet. 

AT-TRIB'CJ-TA-HLE,  a.     [See  Attribute.] 

That  may  be  ascribed,  imputed,  or  attributed  ;  as- 
cribable  ;  imputable  ;  as,  the  fault  is  not  attributable 
to  the  author. 
AT-TRIB'UTE,  v.  «.t  [L.  attribuo;  ad  and  tribuo,  to 
divide,  to  bestow,  to  assign  ;  tribus,  a  tribe,  division, 
or  ward  ;  Fr.  attribucr ,-  Sp.  atribuir,  tribuir;  It. 
atlribaire.     See  Tribe.] 

1.  To  allot  or  attach,  in  contemplation ;  to  ascribe  ; 
to  consider  as  belonging. 

We  attribute  nothin 

2.  To  give  as  due  ;  to  yield  by  an  act  of  the  mind  ; 
as,  to  attribute  to  God  all  the  glory  of  redemption. 

3.  To  impute  to  as  a  cause  ;  as,  our  misfortunes 
are  generally  to  be  attributed  to  our  follies  or  im- 
prudence. 

AT'TRI-BUTE,  n.  That  which  is  attributed  ;  that 
which  is  considered  as  belonging  to,  or  inherent  in  ; 
as,  power  and  wisdom  are  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  or  a  quality  determining  something  to  be 
after  a  certain  manner ;  as,  extension  is  an  attribute 
of  body.  Encyc. 

2.  Quality;  characteristic  disposition;  as  bravery 
and  generosity  in  men.  Bacon. 

3.  A  thing  belonging  to  another ;  an  appendant ; 
as,  the  arms  of  a  warrior.  In  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  symbol  of  office  or  character,  added  to  any  partic- 
ular figure  ;  as,  a  club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 

Encyc. 

4.  Reputation  ;  honor.  Shale. 
[JVot  a  proper  sense  of  this  word.] 

AT-TRlB'lf-TED,  pp.  Ascribed;  yielded  as  due; 
imputed. 

AT-TRIB'U-TING,  ppr.  Ascribing;  yielding  or  giv- 
ing as  due  ;  imputing. 

AT-TRI-BU'TION,  n.  The  act  of  attributing,  or  the 
quality  ascribed  ;  commendation. 

AT-TRIB'U-TIVE,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  expressing  an  attribute.  Harris. 

2.  That  attributes  ;  attributing  ;  as,  attributive  jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

AT-TRIB'U-TIVE,  n,     In  grammar,  a  word  significant 

of  an  attribute;  as  an  adjective,  verb,  or  participle, 

which  denotes  the  attribute  of  a  substance  ;  or  an 

adverb,  which  denotes  the  attribute  of  an  attribute. 

Harris's  Hermes. 

AT-TRITE',  a.  [L.  attritus,  worn,  of  ad  and  tero,  to 
wear;  Gr.  rcipto.     See  Trite.] 

1.  Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction,  Milton. 

2.  In  Raman  Catholic  tltcology,  repentant  only  from 
fear  of  punishment. 

AT-TRITE' NESS,  n.    The  being  much  worn. 

Johnson 
AT-TRI"TION,  (at-trish'un,)  n.    Abrasj')]--   tnf  icX 
of  wearing  by  friction,  or  by  ruDbing  substances 
together. 

Tiit  co?.n?e  V  alanent  is  effected  by  attrition  of  the  inward 
stow&an.  Arbutlinol. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn.  Johnson. 

3.  With  Roman  Catholic  divines,  grief  for  sin.  arising 
only  from  fear  of  punishment:  the  lowest  degree  of 
repentance.  Wallis. 

AT-'l'vNE ',  o.  c  l°I  ad  and  tune.  See  Tone  and 
T<:s;b.j 

1.  To  tune,  or  put  in  tune  ;  to  adjust  one  sound  to 
another  ;  to  make  accordant ;  as,  to  attune  the  voice 
to  a  harp. 

2.  To  make  musical. 

Vernal  airs  —  attune  the  trembling:  leaves.  Milton. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  arrange  filly  ;  to  make  accord- 
ant ;  as,  to  attune  the  thoughts  ;  to  attune  our  aims  to 
the  divine  will. 

AT-TuN' -ED, pp.  Made  musical  or  harmonious;  ac- 
commodated in  sound  ;  made  accordant. 

AT-TtJN'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  tune;  making  mu- 
sical ;  making  accordant. 

A-TWaIN',  adv.    In  twain;  asunder.    [06s.]    Shuk. 

A-TWEEN',  ado.     Between.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-TWIXT',  ado.     Betwixt.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-TVVO',  ado.     In  two.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

AU-BAWE' ,  (o-bane',)  n.     [Fr.  aubain,  an  alien.] 

The  droit.  iPaubaine,  in  France,  was  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  succession  or  inheritance  of  a  foreigner 
not  naturalized,  or  of  a  foreigner  naturalized,  who 
hatl  left  no  heirs  within  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
not  disposed  of  his  property,  while  living,  by  dona- 
tion or  testament.  Encyc.  Meth. 

This  right  was  abolished  in  1790,  by  the  National 
Assembly  ;  restored,  by  Napoleon,  in  1804  ;  partially 
abolished,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1811 ;  and  finally 
entirely  abolished  in  1819.  P.  Cue. 

AU'ISIN,  n.     [Fr.]     A  broken  kind  of  gait  in  a  horse, 

"  between  an  anible  and  a  gallop,  vulgarly  called  a 
Canterbury  gallop. 

AU'BURN,  a.  [This  word  is  evidently  formed  from 
Fr.  brun,  It.  Bruno,  brown,  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  r  and   n,  with  a  prefix,  auburn,  for  aubrun, 


from    brennan,   burn,   denoting    the   color  made   by 
scorching.] 
Reddish  brown. 


His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed. 


Drydei 


AUCTION,  ?i. t  [L.  auctio,  faugeo, to  increase,)  a  pub- 
lic sale;  or  Eng.  to  hawk  :  G.  kSken;  pro  >eriy,  to  cry 
out.     See  Hawk.] 

1.  A  public  sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  regularly,  by  a  person  licensed  anil  authorized 
for  the  purpose  ;  a  vendue  Contracts  for  services, 
supplies,  &.c,  sometimes,  are  sold  to  the  lowest  bid 
der  Among  the  Romans,  this  species  of  sale  was 
made  by  a  crier,  sub  husta,  i.  e.,  under  a  spear  stuck 
in  the  earth. 

2.  The  things  sold  at  auction.  Pope. 
Dutch  auction ;  the  public    offer  of  property    at  a 

price  beyond  its  value,  then  gradually  lowering  the 
price,  till  some  one  accepts  it,  as  purchaser.     P.  Cue. 

AUCTION- A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  an  auction  or  pub- 
lic sale.  Drijden 

AUe-TION-EER',  n.     [L.  auctianarius.] 

The  person  who  sells  at  auction  ;  a  person  licensed 
by  government  to  dispose  of  goods  or  lands  by  public 
sale  to  the  hishest  bidder. 

AUC-TION-EER',  v.  t.     To  sell  at  auction.   Cmrprr. 

AU-CU-Pa'TION,  n.  [L.  aucupatio,  from  aucupor,  of 
avis  and  capio.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  taking  birds  ;  fowling  ;  bird- 
catching.     [Little  used.] 

AU-Da'iJIOUS,  a.  [L.  audax  :  Fr.  audacieux  ;  from  L. 
audeo,  to  dare.    The  sense  is,  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Very  bold  or  daring;  impudent;  contemning 
the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  or  decorum  ;  used  for 
bold  in  wickedness  i  applied  to  persons;  as,  an  auda- 
cious wretch. 

2.  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from,  daring  ef- 
frontery, or  contempt  of  law  ;  as,  an  audacious  crime. 

3.  Bold  ;  spirited.  Milton.  B.  Jonson. 
AU-DA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     In  an   impudent  manner; 

with  excess  of  boldness.  Shale. 

AU-DA'CIOUS-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  being  au- 
dacious ;  impudence  ;  audacity.  Sandys. 

AU-DAC'I-TY,   n.      Boldness  ;    sometimes  in   a  good 

"  sense  ;  daring  spirit,  resolution,  or  confidence. 

2.  Audaciousness  ;  impudence  ;  in  a  bad  sense ;  im- 
plying a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint. 

AUD'E-AN-ISM,  n.  Anthropomorphism  ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Audeus,  a  Syrian  of  the  fourth  century,  who 
maintained  that  God  has  a  human  shape  ;  from 
Gen.  i.  26.  Encyc. 

AUDT-BLE,  a.  [L.  audibilis,  from  audio,  to  hear. 
"This  word  is  evidently  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  ear;  Gr.  onus,  ovaroc;  Vulg.  Gr.  awJta.  The 
verb  audio  is  contracted  into  Sp.  oir ;  Por*.  ouvvr : 
Fr.  ou'ir,  to  hear.  Hence,  in  law.  sutr  and  irom  the 
French  oyer,  hear  v».  ;j^  35Xu&rOUS  O  yes,  of  our 
courts-1 

.•  p.dl  rcey  oe  neard  ;  perceivable  by  the  ear  ;  louo 
enough  to  be  heard  ;  as,  an  audible  voice  or  whispei 

AUD'I-BLE-NECS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  audiine 

AUD'I-BLY,  adv.  In  an  audible  manner,  ;u  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  be  heard. 

AUD'I-ENOE,  «.  The  aci  of  hearing,  or  attending  to 
sounds. 


His  bold  discourse  had  audience. 


Mlum. 


2.  Admittance  to  a  hearing  ;  reception  to  an  in- 
terview, especially  with  a  sovereign  cr  the  head 
of  a  government,  for  conference  or  the  transaction 
of  business  ;  as,  Mr.  Pitt  had  an  audience  of  the  king. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  interview  of  mere 
ceremony  between  the  head  of  a  government  and 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  ;  as  when  an 
embassador  requests  an  audience  of  leave. 

3.  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

4.  In  Spain,  one  of  the  seven  supreme  courts,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior  courts,  and  from 
which  no  appeal  lies,  except  in  the  higher  civil  suits 
to  the  two  chanceries,  and  the  council  of  Castille. 

Ed.  Enryc 
In   Vie  former  Spanish  provinces  m  America,  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice,  and  the  district  over  which 
its  jurisdiction  extended.         Robertson.  Ed.  Encyc. 

5.  Tlic  court  of  audience,  or  audience  court;  a  court 
held  originally  before  an  archbishop  in  person  ;  that 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  now  field  by  the 
dean  of  the  arches  as  his  official. 

AUD'I-ENCE-CHAM-BER,  it.    An  apartment  for  an 

audience  or  formal  meeting. 
AUD'I-ENT,  ti.     A  hearer.     [JVur.  in  use.]       Shclton. 
AUD'IT,  71.     [L.  audit,  he  hears.] 

1.  An  examination  of  an  account  or  of  accounts, 
with  the  hearing  of  the  parlies  concerned,  by  proper 
officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
compare  the  charges  with  the  vouchers,  examine 
witnesses,  and  state  the  balance. 

2.  The  result  of  such  an  examination,  or  an  ac- 
count as  adjusted  by  auditors  ;  a  final  account.  Shak. 

AUD'IT,  r.  t.  To  examine  and  adjust  an  account  or 
accounts,  by  proper  officers,  or  by  persons  legally 
authorized  i'or  the  purpose  ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  a  treasurer,  or  of  parties  who  have  a  suit  depend- 
ing in  court. 
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AUD'IT-HOUSE,  n.    An  appendage  to  a  cathedral, 

"in  which  the  business  belonging  to  it  is  transacted. 

Wlteler. 

AU-DVTA  QUE  RE' LA,  [L.]  In  law,  when  a  de- 
fendant or  bail,  against  whom  judgment  has  been 
recovered,  complains  that  he  lias  already  satisfied 
the  demand,  or  been  released  from  it,  an  audita 
querela,  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity,  di- 
rected to  the  court,  enjoining  it  to  hear  the  parties, 
and  cause  justice  to  be  done  them. 

AUD'1T-1  VE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  hearing. 

Cotgrave. 

AUD'IT-OR,  [L.]  A  hearer ;  one  who  attends  to  hear 
a  discourse. 

2.  A  person  appointed  and  authorized  to  examine 
an  account  or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with 
the  vouchers,  examine  the  parties  and  witnesses, 
allow  or  reject  charges,  ,r>r)  state  the  balance.  It  is 
usual  with  courts  to  retei  ..ccounts,  on  which  an 
action  is  brought,  to  auditors  for  adjustment,  and 
their  report,  if  received,  is  the  basis  of  the  judgment. 
In  England,  there  are  officers  who  are  auditors  of 
courts,  of  the  revenue,  of  corporations,  &c.  In  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments, there  are  auditors  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the 
public  accounts. 

AUD'IT-OR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  auditor. 

Johnson. 

AUD'IT-O-RY,  a.     That  has   the  power  of  hearing  ; 

"  pertaining  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing.  Auditory 
nercc  i  in  anatomy,  the  soft  part  (portio  mollis)  of  each 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  distributed  to  different 
parts  of  tile  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear ;  the  seat  of 
the  seirse  of  hearing. 

AUD'IT-O-RV,  n.     [L.  auditorium.] 

1.  An  audience;  an  assembly  of  hearers,  as  in  a 
church  or  lecture-room. 

2.  A  place  or  apartment  where  discourses  are  de- 
livered. In  ancient  churches,  the  nave,  where  the 
hearers  stood  to  be  instructed. 

3.  A  bench  on  whicli  a  judge  sits  to  hear  causes. 

Encyc. 

AUD'IT-RESS,  n.    A  female  hearer.  Milton. 

AUF,  n.     A  fool ;  a  simpleton.     [See  Oaf.] 

AU  FAIT,  (6-fa,)  [Fr.]  Literally,  to  or  up  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  thing,  i.  e.  master  of  it ;  per- 
fectly able  to  perform  it.  As  the  phrase  is  followed 
by  de  in  French,  it  ought  properly  to  be  followed  by 
of  in  English  ;  as,  he  is  entirely  au  fait  of  that 
matter. 

AU-Ge'AN,  a'.  The  Augean  stable,  in  Grecian  my- 
thology, is  represented  as  belonging  to  Augeas  or 
Augias,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterward  king 
of  Elis.  This  prince  kept  a  great  number  of  oxen 
in  a  stable  which  was  never  cleanse  J,  until  Hercules 
undertook  the  task  ;  a  task  which  it  seemed  imprac- 
ticable to  execute.  Hence  the  Augean  stable  came 
to  represent  what  is  deemed  impracticable,  or  a  place 
which  has  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  cleansed. 

Lempriere. 

AU'GER,  n.*  [D.  avegaar.  The  Saxon  word  is  nafe- 
gar  or  naue-gar,  from  vafa,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and 
gar,  a  tool  or  a  borer.  It  is  probable  that  the  real 
word  is  naugar,  corrupted.] 

*1.  An  instrument  for  boring  large  holes,  chiefly  used 
by  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers,  wheelwrights, 
and  shipwrights.  It  consists  of  an  iron  blade,  end- 
ing in  a  steel  bit,  with  a  handle  placed  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  blade.  Augers,  made  with  a  straight 
channel  or  groove,  in  some  places,  are  called  pad- 
augers  ;  the  modern  augers,  with  spiral  channels,  are 
called  screw-augers. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  or  perforating  soils  or 
rocks,  consisting  of  a  handle  for  working,  a  rod 
which  may  be  lengthened  as  the  perforation  extends, 
and  a  bit,  mouth,  or  cutting  piece,  resembling  the 
bit  of  a  common  auger,  for  soils  or  soft  rocks,  and  a 
chisel  for  harder  rocks.  Brande.     Ure. 

AU'GER-floLE,  n.     A  hole  made  by  an  auger. 

AU-GET',  ii.  A  tube  filled  with  powder  and  extend- 
ing from  the  chamber  of  a  mine  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gallery,  used  in  exploding  mines.        Mil.  Diet. 

AUGHT,  (awt,)  n.  [Sax.  amiht,  aid,  or  owiht,  ohmit, 
oht,  from  wiht,  wight,  a  creature,  animal,  thing,  any 
thing.  This  wiht  seems  to  be  our  wight  and  whit ; 
and  I  suspect  the  L.  qui,  qua,  quod,  quid,  what,  to  be 
the  same  word  varied  in  orthography.  This  word 
should  not  be  written  ought.] 

1.  Any  thing,  indefinitely. 

But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting.  Addison. 

2.  Any  part,  the  smallest ;  a  jot  or  tittle. 

There  tailed  not  aught  of  any  good  tiling  which  Uie  Lord  had 
spoken. — Josh.  xxi. 

AU'GITE,  re.  [Gr.  aeyn,  brightness.  Flin.  37,  10.] 
A  mineral,  called  by  Hauy  pyroxene ;  occurring 
crystallized  in  oblique  prismatic  forms,  and  also  mas- 
sive, lamellar,  granular,  and  fibrous,  and  presenting 
usually  some  shade  of  green,  but  sometimes  white  or 
black.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  sometimes  oxyd  of 
manganese.  It  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  levas;  trap, 
and  basalt,  and  also  of  many  of  the  primary  rocks. 
Different  varieties  have  received  the  names  Salditc, 
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Diopsidc,  Fassaite,  Coccolite,  Bailcalite,  and  Omphacite. 
Common  asbestus  is  often  only  a  fibrous  augite. 
AU-GIT'IC,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  augite  ;  resembling  augite,  or  par- 
taking of  its  nature  and  characters. 

2.  Composed  of  augite,  or  containing  augite  as  a 
principal  constituent ;  as,  augitic  rocks  ;  augitic  por- 
phyry. 

AUG-MENT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  augmenter  ,-  L.  augmento,  aug- 
mentum,  from  augeo,  auxi,  to  increase  ;  Gr.  uv^ai, 
ae^to,  which  seems  to  be  the  Eng.  to  wax,  or  to  eke; 
Sax.  eacan.] 

1.  To  increase;  to  enlarge  in  size  or  extent;  to 
swell ;  to  make  bigger  ;  as,  to  augment  an  army,  by 
reinforcement ;  rain  augments  a  stream. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  increase  or  swell  the  degree, 
amount,  or  magnitude  ;  as,  impatience  augments  an 
evil. 

AUG-MENT',  v.  i.    To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger ;  as, 

a  stream  augments  by  rain. 
AUG'MENT,  n.     Increase;  enlargement  by  addition  ; 
"  state  of  increase. 

2.  In  philology,  a  syllable  prefixed  to  a  word ;  or  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  increase  of  a  disease,  or  the 
period  intervening  between  its  attack  and  night. 

Parr. 
AUG-MENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  increased  ;  ca- 
"  pable  of  augmentation.  Walsh's  Amer.  Review. 

AUG-MENT-A'TION,  n. 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  making  larger,  by  addi- 
tion, expansion,  or  dilatation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  increased  or  enlarged. 

3.  The  thing  added  by  which  a  thing  is  enlarged. 

4.  In  music,  a  djubling  the  value  of  the  notes  of 
the  subject  of  a  fugue  or  canon.  Bushy. 

Augmentation  Court ;  in  England,  a  court  erected 
by  27  Hen.  VIII.,  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  It  was 
long  ago  dissolved.  Encyc. 

Augmentation,  in  heraldry,  consists  in  additional 
charges  to  a  coat-armor,  often  given  as  marks  of 
honor,  and  generally  borne  on  the  escutcheon  or  a 
canton.  Encyc. 

AUG-MENT'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  pow- 
erof  augmenting. 

AUG-MENT'ER,  n.     He  that  augments. 

AUG-MENT'ING,  ppr.    Increasing;  enlarging. 

AU'GUR,  7i.  [L.  augur.  The  first  syllable  is  from 
avis,  a  bird  ;  but  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  last 
syllable  are  not  obvious.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  an  officer  whose  duty  was 
to  foretell  future  events  by  the  singing,  chattering, 
flight,  and  feeding  of  birds,  or  by  other  signs  or  omens, 
derived  from  celestial  phenomena,  appearances  of 
quadrupeds,  or  certain  accidents,  called  dim.  There 
was  a  college  or  community  of  augurs,  originally 
three  in  number,  and  afterward  nine,  four  patri- 
cians and  five  plebeians.  They  bore  a  staff  or  wand, 
and  were  held  in  great  respect.  Encyc.    Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  by 
omens. 

We  all  know  that  augur  can  not  look  at  augur  without  laughing. 
Buckminsler. 

AU'GUR,  v.  i.    To  guess ;  to  conjecture  by  signs  or 

omens  ;  to  prognosticate. 
AU'GUR,  v.  t.    To  predict  or  foretell ;  as,  to  augur  ill 

success. 
AU'GU-RAL,  a.   [L.  auguralis.]     Pertaining  to  augurs 
'  or  to  augury.    The  Romans  had  their  augural  staff 

and  augural  books. 
AU'GU-RSTE,  v.  i.    To  judge  by  augury  ;  to  predict. 
"  [Little  used.]  Warburton. 

AU-GU-Ra'TION,  71.    The  practice  of  augury,  or  the 

foretelling  of  events  by  observing  the  actions  of  birds, 

or  certain  other  phenomena. 
AU'GUR-£D,  pp.    Conjectured  by  omens  ;  prognosti- 
cated. 
AU'GUR-ER,  7i.   An  augur.    [JVoi  legitimate]     Shak. 
AU-GO'RI-AL,  a.    Relating  to  augurs,  or  to  augury 

Brown. 
AU'GUR-ING,  pp.  or  a.    Prognosticating  ;  prescient ; 

as,  auguring  hope.  Shale. 

AU'GUR-TZE,  v.  t.     To  augur.     [JVoJ  in  use.] 
AU'GU-ROUS,a.  Predicting;  foretelling;  foreboding. 
AU'GU-RY,  it.     [L.  augurium.) 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  events  by  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  birds,  or  other  phenomena. 

2.  An  omen  ;  prediction  ;  prognostication.    S/iak. 
AU'GUR-SHIP,  n.    The  office,  or  period  of  office,  of 

an  augur.  Bacon. 

AU-GUST',  a.  [L.  augustus.  The  first  syllable  of 
this  word  is  probably  from  the  root  of  augeo,  or  of 
awe.] 

Grand  ;  magnificent;  majestic;  impressing  awe; 
inspiring  reverence  ■  as,  august  in  visage.    Drydcn. 

This  epithet,  as  a  title  of  honor,  was  first  conferred 
by  the  Roman  senate  upon  Octavius,  after  confirm- 
ing him  in  the  sovereign  power. 
AU'GUST,  «.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  days.  The  old  Roman  name  was 
Senilis,  the  sixth  month  from  March,  the  month  in 
which  the  primitive  Romans,  as  well  as  Jews,  be- 
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gan  the  year.  The  name  was  changed  to  August 
in  honor  of  the  emperor  Octavius  Augustus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  victories,  and  his  entering  on  his  first 
consulate  in  that  month.  Gebelin. 

AU-GUST'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Augustus;  as,  the 
Augustan  age. 

The  Augustan  confession,  or  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, drawn  up  at  Augusta  Viudelicarum,  or  Augsburg, 
by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  in  1530,  contains  the 
principles  of  the  Protestants,  and  their  reasons  for 
separating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Encyc. 

The  Augustan  history,  (historia  Augusta ;)  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  Adrian  to  Carinus  inclusive; 
a  period  of  167  years.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Augustan  age  of  any  national  literature,  is  the 
supposed  period  of  its  highest  state  of  purity  and  re- 
finement. So  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature,  and 
that  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature. 

AU-GUST-IN'I,ANS,  n.  pi.  Those  divines,  who,  from 
St.  Augustin,  maintain  that  grace  is  effectual  from 
its  nature,  absolutely  and  morally,  not  relatively  and 
gradually.  Eucyc. 

AU-GUST'INS,  ( 7i.  pi.    An  order  of  monks,  so 

AU-GUST-IN'I-ANS,  ,  called  from  St.  Augustin; 
popularly  called  Austin  friars.  They  originally  were 
hermits,  but  were  congregated  into  one  body  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  under  Lanfranc,  in  125b'.  They 
clothe  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four  orders 
of  mendicants.  Encyc. 

AU  GUST'NESS,  71.  Dignity  of  mien ;  grandeur ; 
magnificence. 

AUK,  71.  [Provincially  alk.  L.  alca.]  A  popular  name 
applied  to  different  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 
genus  Alca,  and  order  Anseres  ;  as,  the  great  auk  or 
northern  penguin,  the  little  auk  or  black  and  white 
diver,  the  Labrador  auk  or  puffin,  &c. 

AU-LA'RI-AN,  h.  [L.  aula,  a  hall.]  At  Oxford,  the 
member  of  a  hall,  as  distinguished  from  a  collegian. 

Chalmers. 

AU-LET'IC,  a.    [Gr.  ouXi/rinoc,  from  uuXos,  a  pipe.] 
Pertaining  to  pipes  or  to  a  pipe.     [Little  tised.] 

AU'LIC,  a      [L.  aulicus,  from  aula,  a  hall,  court,  or 
palace;  Gr.  aeXij.] 
Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 

The  Aulic  Council,  was  a  supreme  court  of  the 
former  German  empire  ;  properly  the  supreme  court 
of  the  emperor,  as  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  that  of 
the  empire.  Its  officers  were  appointed  immediately 
by  the  emperor,  except  the  vice-chancellor,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  It  was  com- 
posed of  a  president,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
vice-chancellor,  and  eighteen  councilors  or  assessors, 
nine  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  nine  Prot- 
estants ;  or,  according  to  the  statement  of  others,  only 
six  were  required  to  be  Protestants,  but  their  vote, 
when  unanimous,  was  reckoned  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  rest.  Its  decisions  were  without  appeal,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  of  the  emperor.  It  always  fol- 
lowed the  emperor's  court,  the  established  seat  of 
which  was  at  Vienna.  It  ceased  at  the  death  of 
each  emperor,  and  was  renewed  by  his  successor.  It 
became  extinct  when  the  German  empire  was  dis- 
solved in  1806.  Encyc.     Heiss.     P.  Cyc. 

The  term  aulic  council,  is  now  applied  to  a  council 
of  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
the  members  of  different  provincial  chanceries  of  that 
empire,  are  called  aulic  councilors.  P.  Cyc. 

The  Aulic,  in  some  European  universities,  is  an 
act  maintained  by  a  young  divine,  on  being  admitted 
a  doctor  of  divinity.  It  begins  by  an  harangue  of  the 
chancellor  addressed  to  the  young  doctor,  after  which 
he  receives  the  cap  and  presitles  at  the  Aulic  or  dis- 
putation. Encyc. 

AU-MaIL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  email.]  To  figure  or  variegate. 
[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

AUM'BRY.     See  Ambry. 

AUME,  ii.  A  Dutch  measure  for  Rhenish  wine,  con- 
taining 40  English  gallons.  Encyc. 

AUjYE,  (own,)  ii.  [Fr.;  a  contraction  ofaulne  ;  L.  ulna.] 

A  French  cloth  measure,  but  of  different  lengths 

in  different  parts  of  the  country.     At  Rouen,  it  is  an 

English   ell;   at   Calais,   1.52;   at  Lyons,   1.061;  at 

Paris,  0.95.  Encyc. 

XUNT,  ii.     [L.  amita,  contracted.     Ou.  Fr.  tante.] 

The  sister  of  one's  father  or  mother;  correlative  to 
nephew  or  niece. 

AU'RA,  7i.  [L.  from  Ileb.  INi,  iar,  a  stream  ;  Gr.  avpa. 
See  Air.] 

Literally,  a  breeze,  or  gentle  current  of  air;  but 
technically  used  to  denote  any  subtile,  invisible  fluid, 
supposed  to  flow  from  a  body  ;  an  effluvium,  emana- 
tion, or  exhalation,  as  the  aroma  of  flowers,  the 
odor  of  the  blood,  a  supposed  fertilizing  emanation 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  &c. 

Epileptic  aura,  (aura  epileptica:)  a  sensation  as  of  a 
current  of  air,  rising  from  some  part  to  the  head, 
preceding  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 

Electric  aura ;  a  supposed  electric  fluid,  emanating 
from  an  electrified  body,  and  forming  a  mass  sur- 
rounding it,  called  the  electric  atmosphere.  [See  At- 
mosphere, Electric] 
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AU'RATE,  n.    [Supposed  to  be  from  aurum,  gold.] 

A  sort  of  pear. 
AU'RATE,    n.     [L.   aurum,   gold;   Fr.   or;  from  the 
'  Heb.  and  Ch.  iik,  light,  fire,  and  to  shine,  from  its 
color;  Ir.  or:  W.  aur;  Corn,  our;   Basque,  urrea; 
Arm.  aur,  gold.] 

A  combination  of  auric  acid  with  a  base ;  as,  aurate 
of  potash. 
AU'Ra-TED,   a.     [L.  auratus.]      Resembling   gold; 
golden-colored  ;  gilded. 
2.  Combined  with  auric  acid. 
AU'RE-ATE,  a.     Golden  ;  gilded. 
AU-Re'LI-A,   it.     [from  aurum,  or  aur,  gold,  from  its 
color.     See  Chrysalis.] 

In  entomology,  the  nymph,  chrysalis,  or  pupa  of  an 
insect;  ate.rm  applied  to  insects  in  their  second  stage 
of  transformation,  particularly  when  quiescent,  and 
inclosed  in  a  hardish  case,  reflecting  a  brilliant, 
golden  color,  as  in  some  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
AU-RE  LI-AN,  a.     Like  or  pertaining  to  the  aurelia. 

Humphreys. 
AU-RE'LI-AN,  n.    An  amateur  collector  and  breeder 

of  insects,  particularly  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
AU-KE'O-LA,  71.     [L.  aurum,  gold.] 

The  circle  of  rays  vvitli  which  painters  surround 
the  head  of  Christ  and  the  saints. 
AU'RIC,  a.  [from  aurum,  gold.]  Pertaining  to  gold. 
The  auric  acid  is  that  combination  of  gold  and  oxy- 
gen, in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tion to  the  gold,  or  the  sesquioxyd. 
AU'RI-GLE,  iu    [L.  auricula,  dim.  from  auris,  the  ear.] 

1.  The  external  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  ear  which 
is  prominent  from  the  head. 

2.  The  auricles  of  the  heart  are  two  muscular  sacs, 
situated  at  its  base,  and  exterior  to  the  ventricles  ;  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  auricle  or  ex- 
ternal ear  of  some  quadrupeds.  Their  systole,  or 
contraction,  corresponds  to  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  rice  versa.  They  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins,  and  communicate  it  to  the  ventricles. 

Eucyc.     Chumbers. 
AU'RI-CL/iD,  a.    Having  appendages  like  ears. 
AU-RIC'lJ-LA,  n.     A  species  of  Primula,  called,  from 

the  shape  of  its  leaves,  bear's  ear. 
ALT-RlC'l-i-LAR,  a.  [from  L.  auricula,  the  ear.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Secret ;  told  in  the  ear  ;  as,  auricular  confession. 

3.  Recognized  by  tiie  ear ;  known  by  the  sense  of 
hearing;  as,  auricular  evidence. 

4.  Received  or  traditional ;  known  by  report ;  as, 
auricular  traditions.  Bacon. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  Cyc.  Med. 
Auricular  featkers  ;  in  birds,  the  circle  of  feathers 

surrounding  the  opening  of  the  ear. 
AU-RIGM'-LAR-LY,  ado.     In  a  secret  manner;   by 
'  way  of  whisper,  or  voice  addressed  to  the  ear. 
AU-RICU.-LATE,  a.     In  botany,  having  lobes  or  ap- 
'  pendages  like  the  ear  :  shaped  like  the  ear. 

An  auriculatc  leaf  has  small  appended  leaves   or 
lobes  on  each  side  of  its  petiole  or  base. 
AU-RIC'lJ-LA-TED,  a.     Having  appendages,  like  the 
"  ear  ;  as,  the  auriciilated  vulture.,  so  called  because  it 
has  a  projection  of  the  skin,  or  fleshy  crest,  extend- 
ing from  each  ear  along  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Ed.  Eucyc.     Cuvicr. 
AU-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  aurifer,  from  aurum,   gold, 


and /era,  to  produce.] 
That  yields  or  produces  gold  ; 


as,  auriferous  sands 
or  streams.  Thomson. 

AU'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  auris,  the  ear,  and  forma.] 

Ear-shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  the  human  ear. 
AU-RT'GA,  n.    [L.,  of  aurea,  area,  a  head  stall,  a  bridle, 
and  rego,  to  govern  or  manage.] 

1.  Literally,  the  director  of  a  car,  or  wagon.  In 
astronomy,  the  Wagoner, a  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  situated  between  Perseus  and  Gem- 
ini. 

2.  The  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver;  also,  a  bandage 
for  the  sides.  Quincij. 

AU-RI-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  auriga.]     The  act  or  prac- 
'  tice  of  driving  horses  harnessed  to  carriages. 
AU-Rlft'RA-PHY,  n.    The  art  of  writing  with  gold 
"  instead  of  ink. 

AU-RI-ITG-.\!EN'TUM.     See  Omimeht. 
AU-RI-SSALP'I-UM,  n.     [L.  auris,  ear,  and  scalpo,  to 
'  scrape.] 

An  instrument  to  clean  the  ears;  used  also  in 
operations  of  surgery  on  the  ear. 
AU'IU-ST,  n.    [L.  auris,  ear.]    One  skilled  in  disorders 
'  of  the  ear.  or  who  professes  to  cure  them.        Ash. 
AU'ROSUS,  «.*  [G.  urochs,  the  ure-oz,  urns  and  or.] 
The  urns  or  bison  of  Poland  ;  considered  by  some 
as  the  common  ox  in  a  wild  state,  but.  regarded  by 
Cuvicr  as  a  distinct  species.    Cones  nearly  analogous 
to  those  of  the  aurochs,  but  much  larger,  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents. 
AU'RI-TEl),   a.      [L.    aurit.us,   from   auris,   the   ear.] 
Eared;  having  lobes  or  appendages,  like  the  ear:  a 
term  employed  both  in  zoology  and  botany. 
AU-RO'RA,   ».      [L.    aurora:    Sans,   arun ;    Ch.   and 
"  Heb.  tin  light,  and  i"  to  raise.] 

I    The  ri  ling  light  of  the  morning  ;  the  dawn  of 
day,  or  morning  twilight. 
2.  The  goddess  of  the  morning,  or  twilight  deified 
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by  fancy.  The  poets  represented  her  as  rising  out  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  chariot,  with  rosy  fingers  dropping 
gentle  dew. 

3.  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 

Auro'ra  borca'lis,  or  Lumen  borcdlc;  northern 
twilight ;  popularly  called  northern  lights.  This 
species  of  light  usually  appears  in  streams,  ascend- 
ing toward  the  zenith  from  a  dusky  line  a  few  de- 
grees above  the  northern  horizon.  Sometimes  it 
assumes  a  wavy  appearance,  as  in  America,  in 
March,  1782,  when  it  overspread  the  whole  hem- 
isphere. Sometimes  it  appears  in  detached  places  ; 
at  other  times,  it  almost  covers  the  hemisphere.  As 
the  streams  of  light  have  a  tremulous  motion,  they 
are  called,  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  merry  dunccrs. 
They  assume  all  shapes,  and  a  variety  of  colors,  from 
a  pale  red  or  yellow  to  a  deep  red  or  blood  color ;  and 
in  the  northern  latitudes,  serve  to  illuminate  the 
earth  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  long  winter  nights. 

Auro'ra  austra'lis;  a  corresponding  phenomenon 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  ;  tile  streams  of  light 
ascending  in  the  same  manner  from  near  the  south- 
ern horizon. 
AU-Ro'RAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  aurora,  or  to  the 
northern  lights;  resembling  the  twilight.  E.  Ooodrich. 
AU'RUM,  n.     [L.     See  Aurate.]     Gold. 

Au'rum  ful'minans,  (fulminating  gold,)  is  a  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  ammonia,  from  a  solution  of 
gold  in  nitre-muriatic  acid.  This  precipitate  is  of  a 
brown  yellow,  or  orange  color,  and  when  exposed  to 
a  moderate  heat,  detonates  with  considerable  noise. 
It  is  a  compound  of  auric  acid  and  the  oxyd  of  am- 
monium. 

Au'rum  mosa'icum,  or  musi'vum  ;  a  sparkling  gold- 
colored  substance,  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  oxyd  of  tin  ill  a  close  vessel. 
The  elements  of  the  oxyd  unite  with  separate  por- 
tions of  the  sulphur,  forming  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
aurum  music-urn,  which  last  is  a  deuto-sulphuret 
(deuto-sulphid)  of  tin.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 
AUS-CUL-Ta'TION,  h.  [L.,  from  antiq.  ause;  Gr. 
otij,  onus,  the  ear,  and  cultus,  from  colo,  to  use  or 
exercise.] 

1.  The  act  of  listening,  or  hearkening  to. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  method  of  distinguishing  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  thorax,  by  observing  the  sounds 
in  the  part,  generally  by  means  of  a  tube  applied  to 
the  surface.  Laennec. 

AUS-CUL'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  hearing  or 
listening. 

AU'SPI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  auspicor.]  To  give  a  favor- 
able turn  to,  in  commencing  ;  a  sense  taken  from  the 
Roman  practice  of  taking  the  auspicium,  or  inspec- 
tion of  birds,  before  they  undertook  any  important 
business.  Burke's  Reflections. 

2.  To  foreshow.  B.  Jonson. 

AU'SPICE,      )  n.  pi.     [L.  auspicium,  of  oris,  a  bird, 

AU'SPI-CES,  J      and  specio,  to  inspect.] 

1.  The  omens  of  an  undertaking,  drawn  from 
birds  ;  the  same  as  Augury,  which  see. 

2.  Protection;  favor  shown;  patronage;  influ- 
ence. In  this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural, 
auspkes. 

AU-SPI"CIOUS,  (aus-pish'us,)  a.t  [See  Auspice.] 
Having  omens  of  success,  or  favorable  appearances  ; 
as,  an  auspicious  beginning. 

2.  Prosperous  ;  fortunate  ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as, 
auspicious  chief.  Dryden. 

3.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  propitious  ;  applied  to  persons 
or  things;  as,  an  auspicious  mistress.  "  Slick. 

AU-SPI"CIOUS-LY,  ado.  With  favorable  omens; 
happily  ;  prosperously  ;  favorably  ;  propitiously. 

AU-SPl''CIOUS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  fair  promise; 

"  prosperity. 

AUS'TER,  n.     [L.J     The  south  wind.  Pope. 

AU-STeRE',  o.  [L.  austerus.]  Severe  ;  harsh-;  rigid  ; 
stern  ;  applied  to  persons;  as,  an  austere  master;  an 
austere  look. 

2.  Sour  with  astringency ;  harsh ;  rough  to  the 
taste  \_applied  to  things ;  as,  austere  fruit  or  wine. 

AU-STERE'LY,  ado.     Severely;  rigidly;  harshly. 

AU-STeRE'NESS,  n.    Severity  in  manners ;  harsh- 
"  ness ;  austerity. 

2.  Roughness  in  taste. 

AU-STER'I-TY,  ii.  [L.  austcritas.]  Severity  of  man- 
ners or  life  ;  rigor  ;  strictness  ;  harsh  discipline.  It 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  mortifications  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  which  are  called  austerities. 

AUS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  australis,  from  austcr,  the  south 
wind,  or  south.] 

Southern  ;  lying  or  being  in  the  south;  as,  austral 
land  ;  austral  ocean. 

Austral  signs;  the  last  six  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or 
those  south  of  the  equator.  Eucyc. 

AUS-TRAI.-A'SIA,  ii.    [austral  and  Asia.]     A  name 

"  given  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  comprehending  New  Holland,  New  Guinea, 
New  Zealand,  &.C.  Pinkerton. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Australasia; 
as,  Australasian  regions. 

AUS-TRAI.-A'SIAN,  h.     A  native  of  Australasia. 

AUS-TRA'l.l-A,  >i.    A   name  given   by  some  recent 

"  geographers  to  all  the  Oceanic  regions  between  Asia 
and  America,  and  more  especially  to  New  Holland, 
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which  is  also  called   the  continent  of  Australia,   or 
the  Austral  continent. 

AUS-TRA'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Australia,  or  to 
New  Holland.  The  natives  of  New  Holland,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  African  negroes,  are  called 
Australian  or  Austral  negroes. 

AUS-TRA'LI-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Australia. 

AUS'TRAL-lZE,  v.  i.  To  tend  toward  the  south  or 
south  pole,  as  a  magnet.  Brown. 

AUS'T  RI-AN,  a.  [from  Austria.  This  word  is  formed 
with  the  Latin  termination  ia,  country,  from  CEs- 
tcrreich,  the  German  name,  which  is  eastern  rick, 
eastern  kingdom,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  west- 
ern dominions  of  Charlemagne.] 

Pertaining  to  Austria  ;  properly,  a  district  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  between 
Bavaria  and  Hungary  ;  originally  a  marquisate,  then 
a  duchy,  and  finally  an  archduchy,  of  tile  German 
empire.  The  term  was  afterward  applied  to  a  circle 
of  the  German  empire,  including  the  former  ;  and 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  (1806,) 
it  has  been  extended  to  an  empire,  including  exten- 
sive territories,  in  South-eastern  Germany  and  the 
adjoining  countries. 

AUS'TRI-AN,  ii.    A  native  of  Austria. 

AUS'TRIXE,  a.     [L.  austrinus,  from  ouster,  south.] 
Southern  :  southerly.  Johnson. 

AUS'TRO-E-GYP'Tl  AN,  n.  [L.  auster  and  Egyptian.) 

1.  7i.  A  southern  Egyptian,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  Ethiopia. 

2.  a.   Relating  to  the  southern  Egyptians. 
AUS'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [from  auster,  the  south  wind, 

or,  among  the  poets,  wind  in  general,  and  Gr.  fiun-ccu, 
divination.] 

Soothsaying,  or  prediction  of  future  events,  from 
observations  of  the  winds.  Eucyc. 

AVTER  DROIT,  (6'ter  drwa,)  [Law  Fr.]  Another's 
right. 

AU'TER-FOITS,  (o'ter  fw'a  ;)  a  word  composed  of  the 
French  autre,  another,  and  foils,  fois,  time,  introduced 
into  law  language,  under  the  Norman  princes  of  Eng- 
land. It  signifies,  at  another  time,  formerly  ;  as,  auter- 
foits acquit,  auterfoits  attaint,  auterfoits  convict,  formerly 
acquitted,  attainted,  or  convicted,  which  being  spe- 
cially pleaded,  is  a  bar  to  a  second  prosecution  for 
the  same  offense.  Blackstone. 

Auterfoits  acquit.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer acquittal. 

Auterfoits  attaint.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer attainder. 

Auterfoits  convict.  [Law  Fr.]  The  plea  of  a  for- 
mer conviction. 

AU'TER  VIE,  (6'ter  vee,)   [Law  Fr.]    Another's  life. 
Tenant  pour  outer  vie:  one  who  holds  an  estate  by 
the  life  of  another.  Blackstone. 

AU-THEN'TIC,         |  <z.f  [Fr.  aulhcntiaue ;  It.  and  Sp. 

AU-THEN'TIC-AL,  \  autcntico  ;  Low  L.  autJienticus, 
from  the  Gr.  avdevrwos,  from  avOevrns,  an  author 
or  maker;  one  who  does  any  thing  by  his  own  right ; 
also,  one  who  kills  himself.  The  first  syllable  is 
from  uvt  s,  which  is  probably  from  the  root  of  author, 
auctor ;  and  the  sense  of  self-murderer  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  other  constituent  of  the  word  is  from 
5evo>,  Suixo,  to  kill,  but  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is,  to  strike,  to  drive  or  thrust  with  the  hand,  &cc. 
In  the  word  before  us,  the  sense  is  to  throw,  or  to 
set ;  hence  authentic  is  set,  fixed,  made  or  made  cer- 
tain by  the  author,  by  one's  own  self.] 

1.  Having  a  genuine  original  or  authority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  is  false,  fictitious,  or  counterfeit ; 
being  what  it  purports  to  be  ;  genuine  ;  true  ;  applied 
to  things ;  as,  an  authentic  paper  or  register. 

2.  Of  approved  authority  ;  as,  an  authentic  writer. 

3.  In  laic,  vested  with  all  due  formalities,  and 
legally  attested. 

4.  In  music,  having  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
key-note  or  tonic  ;  in  distinction  from  plagal, having 
a  corresponding  relation  to  the  filth  or  dominant,  in 
the  octave  below  the  key-note. 

Authentic  melodies  :  those  which  have  their  princi- 
pal notes  between  the  key-note  and  its  octave  ;  in 
distinction  from  plagal  melodies,  which  have  their 
principal  notes  in  the  octave  below  the  filth  of  the 
key. 

Authentic  moods  or  tones  ;  in  the  ancient  church  music, 
the  four  moods,  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose,  in  which 
the  principal  notes  of  the  melodiesare  confined  within 
the  octave  above  the  key-note;  in  distinction  from 
the  piagol  nii'ods  or  tones,  introduced  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  which  the  principal  notes  of  the  melodies 
are  confined  within  the  octave  beiow  the  fifth  of  the 
key.  Ed.  Rncyc 

Authentic  or  perfect  cadence  ;  the  chord  or  harmony 
of  the  dominant,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic,  or 
the  progression  of  the  dominant  to  the  tonic  ;  iu  dis- 
tinction from  the  plagal.  cadence,  the  chord  of  the 
fourth  or  sulidominant,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic, 
or  the  progression  of  the  subdominant  to  the  tonic. 

CallceU. 
AU-THEN'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  authentic  man- 
ner ;  with  the  requisite  or  genuine  authority. 

Brown, 
AU-THEN'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 
"authentic;    genuineness;    the  quality   of    being  of 
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good  authority ;  authenticity.     [  The  latter  word  is 
generally  used.  ]  Barrow. 

AU-THEN'Tie-ATE,  v.  t. 

1.  To  render  authentic ;  to  give  authority  to,  by 
the  proof,  attestation,  or  formalities, required  by  law, 
or  sufficient  to  entitle  to  credit. 

The  king  serves  only  aa  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  choice  of 
judm  s.  Burke. 

2.  To  determine  as  genuine  ;  as,  to  authenticate  a 
portrait.  Walpole. 

AU-THEN'Tl€-A-TED,    pp.     Rendered    authentic ; 

"  having  received  the  forms  which  prove  genuineness. 

AU-THEN'TIG-A-TING,  ppr.     Giving   authority    by 

"the  necessary  signature,  seal,  attestation,  or  other 
forms. 

AU-THEN-Tie-A'TION,  re.    The  act  of  authentica- 

"ting;  the  giving  of  authority  by  the  necessary  for- 
malities ;  confirmation. 

AU-THEN-TIO'I-TY,  re. 

"  1.  The  quality  of  being  authentic;  of  established 
authority  for  truth  and  correctness. 

2.  Genuineness;  the  quality  of  being  of  genuine 
original.  [In  later  writers,  especially  those  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  this  term  is  restricted  in 
its  use  to  the  first  of  the  above  meanings,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  genuineness.  "  It  may  be  of  use," 
says  Bishop  Watson, "  to  state  the  difference  between 
the  genuineness  and  the  autlienticity  of  a  book. 
A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears.  An  authentic  book  is 
that  which  relates  matters  of  fact,  as  they  really 
happened."    Apology  for  the  Bible.] 

AU-THEN'TI€-NESS,    n.      Authenticity.       [Rarely 

"  used.] 

AU'THOR,  n.     [L.   auctor  ;   Ir.   nghdar  ;   W.  awdur  ; 

"  Fr.  auteur;  Sp.  autor :  It.  autore.  The  Latin  word 
is  from  the  root  of  augeo,  to  increase,  or  cause  to 
enlarge.  The  primary  sense  is  one  who  brings  or 
causes  to  come  forth.] 

1.  One  who  produces,  creates,  or  brings  into  being; 
as,  God  is  the  author  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  beginner,  former,  or  first  mover  of  any 
thing ;  hence,  the  efficient  cause  of  a  thing.  It  is 
appropriately  applied  to  one  who  composes  or  writes 
a  book,  and  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  compose  and  write  books. 

AU'THOR,  i'.  t.     To  occasion  ;  to  effect.     [Not  used.] 
AU'TMOR-ESS,  n.     A  female  author. 
AU-THo'RI-AL,  a.   Pertaining  to  an  author.  Ed.  Rev. 
AU'THOR-LESS,  a.    Without  an  author  or  authority. 
AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE,  a. 

1.  Having  due  authority.  Pearson. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority  ;  positive  ;  peremp- 
tory. Swift. 

AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  authoritative 
"manner;  with  a  show  of  authority ;  with  due  au- 
thority. 
AU-THOR'1-TA-TIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
"  being  authoritative  ;  an  acting  by  authority  ;  author- 
itative appearance. 
AU-THOR'I-TY,  re.     [L.  auctoritas.] 

1 .  Legal  power,  ft-  a  right  to  command  or  to  act . 
as,  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  subjects,  and  of 
parents  over  children.    Power  ;  rule  ;  sway. 

2.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect,  or 
esteem  ;  influence  of  character  or  office  ;  credit ;  as, 
the  authority  of  age  or  example,  which  is  submitted 
to  or  respected,  in  some  measure,  as  a  law,  or  rule  of 
action.  That  which  is  claimed  in  justification  or 
support  of  opinions  and  measures. 

3.  Testimony  ;  witness  ;  or  the  person  who  testi- 
fies ;  as,  the  Gospels  or  the  evangelists  are  our  author- 
ities for  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

4.  Weight  of  testimony  ;  credibility  ;  as,  an  histo- 
rian of  no  authority. 

5.  Weight  of  character ;  respectability ;  dignity  ; 
as,  a  magistrate  of  great  authority  in  the  city. 

6.  Warrant ;  order  ;  permission.        • 

By  what  autliority  tloest  thou  these  things  ?  —  Matt.  xxi.    Acts  ix. 

7.  Precedents,  decisions  of  a  court,  official  decla- 
rations, respectable  opinions  and  sayings,  also  the 
books  that  contain  them,  are  called  authorities,  as 
they  influence  the  opinions  of  others  ;  and  in  law, 
the  decisions  of  supreme  courts  have  a  binding  force 
upon  inferior  courts,  and  are  called  authorities. 

8.  Government;  the  persons  or  the  body  exer- 
cising power  or  command  ;  as,  the  local  authorities  of 
the  States.  Marshall. 

In  Connecticut,  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denom- 
inated the  civil  authority. 

AU-THOR-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  giving  author- 
ity, or  legal  power ;  establishment  by  authority. 

Al'TIIOR-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  autoriscrj  Sp.  autorimr.] 

1.  To  give  authority,  warrant,  or  legal  power  to  ; 
to  give  a  right  to  act ;  to  empower  ;  as,  to  authorize 
commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  of  the  State. 

2.  To  make  legal ;  as,  to  authorize  a  marriage. 

_  3.  To  establish  by  authority,  as  by  usage,  or  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  as,  idioms  authorized  by  usage. 

4.  To  give  authority,  credit,  or  reputation  to;  as, 
to  authorize,  a  report,  or  opinion. 

5.  To  justify  ;  to  support  as  right;  as,  suppress  de- 
sires which  reason  does  not  authorize. 
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AU'THOR-IZ-£D,  pp.   or  a       Warranted    by   right; 

"  supported  or  established  by  authority  ;  derived  from 

legal  or  proper  authority  ;  having  power  or  authority. 

AU'THOR-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Giving  authority,  or  legal 

Sower,  credit,  or  permission. 
'THOR-SHIP,  n.  [autlior  and  ship.]    The  quality  or 
"  state  of  being  an  author.  Shaftesbury. 

AU-TO-Iil-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
"  taining  autobiography. 

AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.   In  the  way  or 
"  manner  of  autobiography. 

AU-TO-BI-OG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  avros,  and  biogra- 
"  phy.] 

The  biography  or  memoirs  of  one's  life  written  by 
one's  self.  Walsh. 

AU-TOCH'THON,  n.      [Gr.    avroxOoiu  S    avroc.   and 
"  xBoju.] 

1.  Literally,  one  who  rises  or  springs  from  the 
same  ground  or  from  the  soil  he  inhabits ;  hence,  an 
aboriginal,  or  native.  This  title  was  assumed  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians. 

2.  That  which  is  original  to  a  particular  country, 
or  which  had  there  its  first  origin. 

AU-TOCtl-TflON'ie,      )         .    ..  „„     • 
Air-TOeil'THO-NOIJS,  i  a-     Indigenous. 
AU-TOC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.    avros,   self,   and   Kparos, 
power,  or  xpareoj,  to  govern,  to  take  or  hold.] 

1.  Independent  or  absolute  power  ;  supreme,  un- 
controlled, unlimited  authority  or  right  of  governing, 
in  a  single  person. 

2.  Sole  right  of  self-government  in  a  State.  Barlow. 
AU'TO-CRAT,  )  re.  [Gr.  avroKparwp.]  An  ab- 
AU-TOG'RA-TOR,  j      solute  prince  or  sovereign ;  a 

ruler  or  monarch  who  holds  and  exercises  the  powers 
of  government  by  inherent  right,  not  subject  to  re- 
striction ;  a  title  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Russia. 

Tookc. 

2.  A  person  invested  with  absolute  independent 
power,  by  which  he  is  rendered  unaccountable  for 
his  actions. 

3.  This  title  was  conferred  by  the  Athenians  on 
their  generals  and  embassadors  when  invested  with 
unlimited  powers.  Encyc. 

AU-TO-tUlAT'IG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  autocracy  ; 

AU-TO-CRAT'IC-AL,  j  absolute;  holding  independ- 
ent and  unlimited  powers  of  government.        Eton. 

AU-TO-€RAT-OR'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  autoc- 
rator  ;  supreme  ;  absolute  ;  as,  autocratorical  power. 

Pearson. 

AU-TOC'RA-TRIX,  re.  A  female  sovereign,  who  is 
independent  and  absolute  ;  a  title  given  to  the  em- 
presses of  Russia.  Tookc. 

JiU'TO  DA  FE',  (au-to-da-fa',)  [Port.;  Span,  auto  de 
fe,  act  of  faith.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  solemn  day  held 
by  the  Inquisition,  for  the  punishment  of  heretics, 
and  the  absolution  of  the  innocent  accused.    Encyc. 

2.  A  sentence  given  by  the  Inquisition,  and  read 
to  a  criminal,  or  heretic,  on  the  scaffold,  just  before 
he  is  executed.  Sp.  Diet. 

3.  Tile  session  of  the  court  of  Inquisition. 
AU-TOG'E-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  avros  and  yevvaut.] 

Generating  itself. 

AU'TO-GRAPH,       )  re.     [Gr.  avros,  self,  and  ypaipri, 

AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  j      writing.] 

A  person's  own  hand-writing;  an  original  man- 
uscript. 

AU-TOG'RA-PHAL,  a.    Of  the  particular  hand-writ- 

"  ing  of  an  individual. 

AU-TO-GRAPH'IG,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  an   auto- 

AU-TO-GRAPII'ie-AL,  \      graph,  or  one's  own  hand- 

"  writing. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  process  of  autog 
raphy,  which  see. 

AU-TOG'RA-PIIY,  re.    A  process   in   lithography  by 

"  which  a  writing  or  drawing  is  transferred  from  paper 
to  stone.  Ure. 

AU'TO-MATH,  n.    [Gr.  avros,  and  pavBavo),  to  learn.] 
One  who  is  self-taught.  Young. 

AU-TO-MAT'IG,         )  a.     Belonging  to  an  automa- 

AU-TO-HAT'ie-AL,  \     ton  ;    having  the  power  of 

"  moving  itself;  applied  to  machinery.  Stewart. 

2.  Not  voluntary  ;  not  depending  on  the  will ;  ap- 
plied to  animal  motions. 

The  term  automatic  is  now  applied  to  self-acting 
machinery,  or  such  as  has  within  itself  the  power  of 
regulating  entirely  its  own  movements,  although  the 
moving  force  is  derived  from  without ;  and  to  what 
pertains  to  such  machinery  ;  as,  automatic  operations 
or  improvements. 

Au  omatic  arts ;  such  economic  arts  or  manufactures 
as  are  carried  on  by  self-acting  machinery.        Ure. 

AU-TOM'A-TON,  re.  [Gr.  avToaanrs ;  avroc,  self, 
and  /,moj,  moveo,  motus.  The  Greek  plural,  automata, 
is  sometimes  used  ;  but  the  regular  English  plural, 
automatons,  is  preferable.] 

A  self-moving  machine,  or  one  which  has  its  mov- 
ing power  within  itself.  The  moving  power  is 
usually  a  spring  or  weight,  particularly  the  former. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  machines  construct- 
ed so  as  to  imitate  the  form  and  motions  of  men  or 
animals. 

AU-TOM'A-TOUS,  a.    Having  in  itself  the  power  of 

"motion.-  Brown. 
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AU-TOM'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  avropoXos,  a  deserter;  so 
called  from  the  large  portion  of  oxyd  of  zinc  it  con- 
tains, though  it  has  no  resemblance  to  an  ore.] 

A    mineral,  occurring  crystallized  in  small,  dark- 
green  octahedrons  ;  allied  to  spinel,  but  containing 
about  30  per  cent,  of  oxyd  of  zinc,  in  combination 
with   alumina  and   oxyd   of  iron.      It    was    called 
Ouhnitc,  from  Gahn,  its  discoverer. 
AU-TO-No'MI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  autonomy. 
AU-TON'O-MOUS,  a.     [Infra.]     Independent  "in  gov- 
ernment ;  having  the  right  of  self-government. 
AU-TON'O-MY,  re.     [Gr.  avros,  self,  and  kj/<os,  law, 
"rule.] 

The  power  or  right  of  self-government,  whether 
in  a  city  which  elects  its  own  magistrates  and  makes 
its  own  laws,  or  in  an  individual  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.     [Rarely  used.]    Encyc.  Johnson. 
AU'TO-PIST-Y,  n.     [Gr.  avros  and  .rto-rt,.] 

Internal  worthiness  of  belief ;  the  quality  of  credi- 
bility existing  in  itself,  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. 
AU-TOP'SIG-AL.     See  Autoptical. 
AU'TOP-SY,  re.     [Gr.  avroiptu;  avros,  self,  and  otj/tc, 
"sight.] 

Personal  observation  or  examination ;  ocular  view. 

Ray. 
Cadavenc  autojisy  ;  in  medicine,  dissection  of  a  dead 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  seat, 
or  nature  of  a  disease. 
AU-TOP'TIG-AL,  a.    Seen  with  one's  own  eyes. 

Johnson. 
AU-TOP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  means  of  ocular  view, 
or  one's  own  observation.  Brown. 

[Autopsy  and  its  derivatives  are  rarely  used,  except 
by  medical  writers.] 
AU'TUMN,   (au'tum,)   re.      [L.   autumnus ;"  Etymon 
multum  torquetttr."     Ainswort.li.] 

The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the  season  between 
summer  and  winter.  Astronomically,  it  begins  at  the 
equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  and  ends  at  the 
winter  solstice ;  but  in  popular  language,  autumn 
comprises  September,  October,  and  November. 
The  golden  poaip  of  autumn.  Irving. 

AU-TUM'NAL,  a.    Belonging  or  peculiar  to  autumn ; 
"  as,  an  autumnal  tint ;  produced  or  gathered  in  au- 
tumn ;  as,  autumnal  fruits  ,  dowering  in  autumn  ;  as, 
an  autumnal  plant. 

Autumnal  point ;  the  point  of  the  equator  intersect- 
ed by  the  ecliptic,  as  the  sun  proceeds  southward  ; 
the  first  point  of  Libra. 

Autumnal  equinox ;  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  equator,  as  it  proceeds  southward,  or  when  it 
passes  the  autumnal  point. 

Autumnal  signs;  the  signs  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sa- 
gittarius, through  which  the  sun  passes  between  the 
autumnal  equinox  anil  winter  solstice. 
AUX-E'SIS,  re.     [Gr.  avlna-ts,  increase.] 

Literally,  an  increasing.     In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  any  thing  is  magnified  too  much  ;  an  exorna- 
tion,  when,  for  amplification,  a  more  grave  and  mag- 
nificent word  is  put  for  the  proper  word.        Encyc. 
AUX-ET'ie,  a.     Amplifying  ;  increasing.         Hatch. 
AUX-IL'IAR,       )  a.  [L.  auxiliaris,  from  auxUium,  aid, 
AUX-IL'IA-RY,  \      auxilior,  to  aid.] 

Helping  ;  aiding  ;  assisting  ;  subsidiary  ;  conferring 
aid  or  support  by  joint  exertion,  influence,  or  use ;  as, 
auxiliary  troops. 

Auxiliary  scales ;  in  music,  the  six  keys  or  scales, 
consisting  of  any  key  major,  with  its  relative  minor, 
and  the  attendant  keys  of  each.  Ed.  Encyc. 

AUX-IL'IA-RIES,   (awg-zil'ya-rez,)  n.  pi.      Foreign 
'  troops  in  the  service  of  nations  at  war. 
AUX-IL'IA-RY,  (awg-zil'ya-re,)  re.     A  helper;  an  as- 
sistant ;  a  confederate  in  some  action,  enterprise,  or 
undertaking. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  verb  which  helps  to  form  the 
modes  and  tenses  of  other  verbs  ;  called,  also,  an 
auxiliary  verb ;  as,  have,  be,  may,  can,  do,  must,  slzall, 
and  will,  in  English  ;  ctre  and  avoir,  in  French;  nacre 
and  essere,  in  Italian  ;  estar  and  habcr,  in  Spanish.] 
A-VaIL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  valoir,  to  be  worth  ;  L.  valeo,  to 
be  strong  or  able,  to  profit,  to  be  of  force  or  authority ; 
Sp.  valer,  to  be  valuable,  to  avail  or  prevail,  to  "be 
binding,  to  be  worth ;  It.  valere,  to  be  worth,  to  be 

useful,  to  profit  or  avail ;  Eng.  well ;  Ar.  Jo  balla. 

The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend,  whence 
strength,  value.] 

-  To  profit  one's  self;  to  turn  to  advantage  ;  fol- 
owed  by  the  pronouns  myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves,  with  of  before 
the  thing  used  ;  as,  let  him  avail  himself  of  his  li- 
cense. 

2.  To  assist  or  profit ;  to  aid  in  effecting  a  design, 
or  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  as,  what  will 
skill  avail  us  against  numbers?  Artifices  will  not 
avail  the  sinner  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
A-VAIL',  «.  t.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  answer 
the  purpose  ;  as,  strength  without  judgment  will  rate 
ly  avail,  Generally,  it  signifies  to  have  strength,  force, 
or  efficacy  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object ;  as,  the 
plea  in  bar  must  avail,  that  is,  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
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the  suit ;  this  scheme  will  not  avail :  medicines  will 
not  avail  to  check  the  disease  ;  suppositions,  without 
pvnof,  will  not  avail. 

A-VaIIj',  re.  Profit;  advantage  toward  success  ;  ben- 
efit ;  as,  labor,  without  economy,  is  of  little  avail.  It 
seems  usually  to  convey  the  idea  of  efficacious  aid  or 
strength. 

A-VaIL-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Availableness. 

A-VXIL'A-BLE,  a.  Profitable  ;  advantageous  ;  having 
efficacy  ;  as,  a  measure  is  more  or  less  available. 

2.  Having  sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy,  for 
the  object ;  valid  ;  as,  an  available  plea. 

Laws  human  are  available  by  consent.  Hooker. 

A-VATL'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Power  or  efficacy  in  pro- 
moting an  end  in  view. 

2.  Competent  power  ;  legal  force  ;  validity  ;  as,  the 
availableness  of  a  title. 

A-VAIL'A-BLY,  adv.  Powerfully;  profitably;  advan- 
tageously ;  validly ;  efficaciously. 

A-VATL/ING,  ppr.  Turning  to  profit ;  using  to  advan- 
tage or  effect ;  assisting  ;  profiting. 

A-Va!L'MENT,  re.  Profit ;  efficacy  ;  successful  issue. 
[ii«J(  used.] 

A-YaIES',  v.  pi.  Profits  or  proceeds.  It  is  used,  in 
New  England,  for  the  proceeds  of  goods  sold,  or  for 
rents,  issues,  or  profits. 

AV-A-L  ANGE'"  '  i  "'     tFr'>  from  ava!er> to  descend.] 
A  snow-slip  ;  a  mass  or  body  of  snow  or  ice  sliding 
down  a  mountain. 

This  is  a  French  term,  originally  applied  to  the 
masses  of  snow  or  ice  precipitated  from  the  Alps,  but 
is  now  applied  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  high 
mountains.  It  is  also  applied  to  similar  falling  masses 
of  earth  or  rock  ;  and,  figuratively,  to  any  sudden  or 
violent  act  or  impulse  of  human  masses. 
A-^'aLE',  v.  t  [Fr.  avaler,  to  let  down  ;  aval,  down- 
ward.] 

1.  To  let  down  ;  to  lower  ;  to  cause  to  descend  ;  as, 
to  avalc  a  sail.  Qower. 

Phcebus  Van  ovale 
His  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

2.  To  depress ;  to  make  abject ;  as,  to  avale  the  sov- 
ereignty. JYotton 

A-VaLE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  avaler,  to  descend.] 

To  fall,  as  rain,  or  the  tide  ;  to  descend ;  to  dis- 
mount. Chaucer.     Spenser. 

A-VAMT',  re.  The  front  of  an  army.  [Jvoc  used.]  [See 
Van.] 

a  VAJfT-eOU'RlER,  (a-vang'koo'reer,)  n.  [Fr. 
See  Courier.]  A  person  dispatched  before  anoth- 
er person  or  company,  to  give  notice  of  his  or  their 
approach. 

A-VANT'-GUARD,  n.  The  van  or  advanced  body  of 
an  army.     [See  Vanguard.] 

4.VA-RICE,  re.  [L.  avaritia,  from  avarus,  from  aveo, 
to  covel .] 

An  inordinate  desire  of  gaining  and  possessing 
wealth  ;  covetousness  ;  greediness  or  insatiable  de- 
sire of  gain.  Shale. 

Avarice  sheds  a  blasting  influence  over  the  finest  affections  and 
sweetest  comforts  of  mankind.  BuckmiiisLer. 

AV-A-RI"CIOUS,  a.  t  Covetous  ;  greedy  of  gain  ;  im- 
moderately desirous  of  accumulating  property. 

AV-A-RI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  Covetously;  with  inordi- 
nate desire  of  gaining  wealth.  Goldsmith. 

AV-A-IU"CIOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  av- 
aricious ;  insatiable  or  inordinate  passion  for  property. 

AVA-ROUS,  a.     Covetous.     [Nat  used.]         Qower. 

A-VAST',  exclam.  [It.  basta,  enough  ;  literally,  it  suf- 
fices, from  bastarc,  to  suffice  ;  Pers.  has,  enough  ;  Qu. 
D.  houd  vast,  kov?  vast,  holt!  fast.] 

In  seamen's  language,  cease  ;  stop  ;  stay. 

AV-A-TAR',  or  A-VA'TAR,  re.  A  Hindoo  word,  de- 
noting the  descent  of  a  deity  in  a  visible  form  or  in- 
carnation. 

A-VAUNT',  exclam.     [W.  ibant,  begone.] 

Begone  ;  depart  ;  a  word  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence, equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  Get  thee  gone." 

A'VE,  re.     An  ave-mary. 

A'VE-M.VRY,  n.  [from  the  first  words  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  L.  avc,  Maria, 
hail,  Mary.] 

1.  A  form  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Their  chaplets  and  rosaries  are  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  ave-marys  and  paternosters. 

2.  A  particular  time,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at  early 
dawn,  when  the  bells  ring,  and  the  people  repeat  the 
ave-mary.  P    ""'re. 

AV-E-NA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  avenaccus,  from  avena,  vs  ; 
Fr.  avoine.] 

Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  oats. 

AV'E-NAGE,  re.   [Fr.l   A  certain  quantity  of  pats  paid 

by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent  or  other  duty. 

Encijc. 
AV'EN-ER,  j  re.     [Norm.  Fr.]     In  English  feudal' law, 
AV'EN-OE,  i      an  officer  of  the  king's  stables,  whose 

duty  wis  to  provide  oats. 
A-VENGE',  (a-venj',l  ».  f,  t  [Fr.  vmger ,'  Sp.  vntgar ; 
Port,  viugar ;  L.  vhulex.    In  Sax.  winnan,  to  contend, 
to  gain,  to  win.] 

1.  To  take  satisfaction  for  an   injury  by  punishing 
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the  injuring  party  ;  to  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or 
evil  on  the  wrong-doer. 

Shall  not  Goii  avenge  his  own  elect  f  —  Luke  xviii. 
Avenge  me  of  my  adversary.  —  lb.  ver.  3. 

In  these  examples,  avenge  implies  that  the  evil  in- 
flicted on  the  injuring  party  is  a  satisfaction  or  jus- 
tice done  to  the  injured,  and  the  party  vindicated  is 
the  object  of  the  verb. 

2.  To  take  satisfaction  for,  by  pain  or  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  injuring  party. 

He  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 
Here,  the  thing  for  which  satisfaction  is  taken  is 
the  object  of  the  verb. 

3.  To  revenge.  To  avenge  and  revenge,  radically, 
are  synonymous.  But  modern  usage  inclines  to  make 
a  valuable  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  words,  re- 
stricting avenge  to  the  taking  of  just  punishment,  and 
revenge  to  the  infliction  of  pain  or  evil  maliciously,  in 
an  illegal  manner. 

4.  To  punish  ;  as,  to  avenge  a  crime.         Dryden. 

5.  In  the  passive  form,  this  verb  signifies  to  have 
or  receive  just  satisfaction,  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offender. 

Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?  — Jer.  v. 

A-VENGE'ANCE,  re.  Punishment.  [JVb«  used.  See 
Vengeance.] 

A-VENG'.ED,  pp.  Satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offender;  vindicated;  punished. 

A-VENGE'MENT,  re.  Vengeance  ;  punishment ;  the 
act  of  taking  satisfaction  for  an  injury  by  inflicting 
pain  or  evil  on  the  offender ;  satisfaction  taken  ;  re- 
venge. 

A-VENG'ER,  re.  One  who  avenges  or  vindicates;  a 
vindicator;  a  revenger. 

A-VENG'ER  ESS,  re.     A  female  avenger.       Spenser. 

A-VENG'ING,  ppr.  Executing  vengeance  ;  taking  sat- 
isfaction for  an  injury  by  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender ;  vindicating. 

AVENS,  n.     The  herb  bennct,  (Qcum  urbanum.) 

AVENT-aILE,  re.  The  movable  part  of  a  helmet  in 
front.  Hulliwell. 

AVEN-TINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mons  rfventinus,  one 
of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  stood.      Bryant. 

A-VEN'TURE,  n.  [Fr.  aventurc,  from  L.  venio,  to 
come.] 

A  mischance  causing  a  person's  death  without  fel- 
ony ;  as  by  drowning,  or  falling  from  a  house.  [See 
Adventure.]  Cowcl. 

A-VENT'U-RINE,  \n.     [Fr.   avemturine.]     A  variety 

A-VANT'lJ-RINE,  j  of  translucent  quartz,  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica. 

AVE-NOE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  venir,  to  come  or  go;  L. 
venio.] 

1.  A  passage ;  a  way  or  opening  for  entrance  into 
a  place  ;  any  opening  or  passage  by  which  a  thing  is 
or  may  be  introduced. 

2.  An  alley  or  walk  in  a  park  or  garden,  planted 
on  each  side  with  trees,  and  leading  to  a  house,  gate, 
wood,  &c,  and  generally  terminated  by  some  dis- 
tant object.  The  trees  may  be  in  rows  on  the  sides, 
or,  according  to  the  more  modern  practice,  in  clumps 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Encyc. 

3.  A  wide  street,  as  in  Washington,  Columbia. 
A-VER',  ».   t.  f  [Fr.  averer ;   It.  avoerarc,  to   aver,  or 

verify  ;  Arm.  quirya,  from  the  root  of  vcrus,  true  ; 
Ir.  feor  or  fr ;  W.  gwiri  Corn,  uirj  Ger.  vsahr;  D. 
waar.     See  Verify.] 

1.  To  affirm  with  confidence  ;  to  declare  in  a  pos- 
itive or  peremptory  manner,  as  in  confidence  of  as- 
serting file  truth.  Prior. 

2.  In  law,  to  offer  to  verify.     [See  Averment.] 
AVER-AGE,  n.     [Norm,  aver,  avers,   cattle,  money, 

goods,  Sp.  averio,  from  aver  or  Itaber,  Fr.  avoir,  to 
have  or  possess.  In  ancient  law,  a  duty  or  service 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to  his  lord,  by 
his  beasts  and  carriages  or  instruments  of  husbandry. 
Spelman.  But  uvcragitim  signifies  also  the  loss  of 
goods  in  transportation ;  Sp.  averia,  damage  sus- 
tained by  goods  or  ships;  Port,  avaria,  an  allowance 
out  of  freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  for  damage  sus- 
tained ;  contribution  by  insurers,  to  make  good  a 
loss  ;  It.  avaria  :  Dan.  haverie,  damage  of  a  ship  or 
waste  of  gootls,  extraordinary  charges  during  a 
voyage.  If  avaria  signifies  damage,  and  is  from 
aver  or  haber,  Spanish,  to  have,  the  sense  of  the  word 
is  probably  that  which  happens  or  falls,  a  misfortune, 
for  the  verb  have  and  happen  are  radically  the  same 
word  ;  Spanish,  haber,  to  have,  and  to  happen  or  be- 
fall ;  also,  fortune,  property.  This  would  give  the 
sense  of  damage,  or  of  proportion,  lot,  share,  that 
which  falls  to  each  of  a  number.  But  the  primary 
sense  is  not  very  obvious.] 

1.  In  commerce,  a  contribution  to  a  general  loss. 
When,  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  in  distress,  any  destruc- 
tion of  property  is  incurred,  either  by  cuiting.away 
the  masts,  throwing  [roods  overboard,  or  other  means, 
all  persons  who  have  goods  on  board,  or  property  in 
the  ship,  contribute  to  the  loss  according  to  their 
average,  that  is,  the  goods  of  each  on  board.  This 
principle,  introduced  into  the  commerce  of  Europe 
from  the  Rhodian  laws,  and  recognized  by  the  regu- 
lations of  Wi'sby,  is  now  an  established  rule  in  the 
maritime  laws  of  Europe  ;  for  it  is  most  reasonable 
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that,  when  one  man's  property  is  sacrificed  to  save  a 
ship,  all  persons  whose  property  is  saved,  or  in  like 
hazard,  should  bear  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 

Park.     Beawes.     Spelman. 

2.  From  the  practice  of  contributing  to  bear  losses 
in  proportion  to  each  man's  property,  this  word  has 
obtained  the  present  popular  sense,  which  is,  that  of 
a  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity,  made  out 
of  unequal  sums  or  quantities.  Thus,  if  A  loses  5 
dollars,  B  9,  and  C  lb,  the  sum  is  30,  and  the  av- 
erage 10." 

3.  A  small  duty,  payable,  by  the  shippers  of  goods, 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  over  and  above  the  freight, 
for  his  care  of  the  goods.  Hence  the  expression  in 
bills  of  lading,  "paying  so  much  freight,  with  pri- 
mage and  average  accustomed."        Cowel.     Eitcyc. 

4.  In  England,  the  breaking  up  of  cornfields,  eddish, 
or  roughings.  Ash. 

5.  Averages,  in  the  English  com  trade,  denotes 
the  average  amount  of  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  in  the  principal  corn  markets. 

Upon  or  ore  are  average,  is  taking  the  mean  of  un- 
equal numbers  or  quantities. 

AVER-AGE,  a.  Medial  ;  containing  a  mean  propor- 
tion.   Price.  Bcddoes.  Kirwan.  Edwards's  West  Indies. 

AVER-AGE,  v.  t.  To  find  the  mean  of  unequal  sums 
or  quantities:  to  reduce  to  a  medium;  to  divide 
among  a  number,  according  to  a  given  proportion  ; 
as,  to  average  a  loss. 

AVER-AGE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  mean  or  medial  sum  or 
quantity;  as,  the  losses  of  the  owners  will  avcrao-e 
25  dollars  each.  Ch.  Obs.  x.  522,  xi.  302. 

These  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length.  Belknap. 

AVER-AG-£D,  pp.  Reduced  or  formed  into  a  mean 
proportion,  or  into  shares  proportioned  to  each  man's 
property.  Jefferson. 

AV'ER-AG-ING,  ppr.  Forming  a  mean  proportion 
out  of  unequal  sums  or  quantities,  or  reducing  to  just 
shares  according  to  each  man's  property. 

A-VER'MENT,  re.  [See  Aver.]  Affirmation;  posi- 
tive assertion  ;  the  act  of  averring. 

2.  Verification  ;  establishment  by  evidence. 

Bacon. 

3.  In  pleading,  an  offer  of  either  party  to  justify  or 
prove  what  he  alleges.  In  any  stage  of  pleadings, 
when  either  party  advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it 
to  be  true,  by  using  this  form  of  words,  "and  this  he 
is  ready  to  verify."    This  is  called  an  averment. 

Bla-kstone. 

A-VER'NAT,  re.     A  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

A-VER'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Avernus,  a  lake  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  famous  for  its  poisonous  qualities, 
which  ancient  writers  represent  as  so  malignant  as 
to  kill  fowls  flying  over.  Hence,  as  authors  tell  us, 
its  name,  aapiroc,  without  birds.  Virgil.  Mela.  Strabo. 

AVER-PEN-NY,  re.  Money  paid  toward  the  king's 
carriages  by  land,  instead  of  service  by  the  beasts  in 
kind  ;  or  money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  service  of 
average.  Barn.  Spelman. 

A-VER'RED,  (a-verd',)  pp.  Affirmed ;  laid  with  an 
averment.  *> 

A-VER'RING,  ppr.  Affirming;  declaring  positively  ; 
offering  to  justify  or  verify. 

A-VER'ROtIST,  re.  One  of  a  sect  of  peripatetic  phi- 
losophers, who  appeared  in  Italy  before  the  restora- 
tion of  learning ;  so  denominated  from  Averroes,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  author.  They  held  the  soul  to  be 
mortal,  though  they  pretended  to  submit  to  the 
Christian  theology.  Encue. 

AV-ER-R1TN'€aTE,  v.  L  [L.  averruneo,  of  ad  "and 
erunco,  from  runco,  to  weed,  or  rake  away.] 

1.  To  root  up  ;  to  scrape  or  tear  away  by  the  roots. 

JIudibras. 

2.  To  prune. 

AV-ER-RUN-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tearing  up  or 
raking  away  the  roots. 

2.  The  act  of  pruning,  or  cutting  off  superfluous 
branches.  Cue. 

AV-EU-RUN-Ca'TOR,  re.  In  arboriculture,  an  instru- 
ment for  pruning  trees,  consisting  of  two  blades  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a  rod;  so  constructed  as  to  operate  like 
a  pair  of  shears,  Brantle. 

AV-ER-SA'TION,  re.     [L.  arersor.     See  Avert.] 

A  turning  from  with  disgust  or  dislike;  aversion  ; 
hatred  ;  disinclination.  South. 

U  is  nearly  superseded  by  Aversion. 

A -VERSE',  (avers',)  a.  t  [See  Avert.]  The  literal 
sense  of  this  word  is,  turned  from,  in  manifestation 
of  dislike.     Hence  th"  real  sense  is, 

1.  Disliking;  unwilling;  having  a  repugnance  of 
mind 

Averse  alike  to  natter  or  offend.  Pope. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  indisposed  ;  malign. 

And  Pallas,  now  averse,  n'tus-d  her  aid.  Drylen 

This  word  and  its  derivatives  ouckt  to  he  followed 
by  to,  and  never  by  from.  This  word  include-'  the 
idea  of /cum  :  but  the  literal  meaning  bring  lost,  the 
affection  of  the  mind  signified  by  the  word,  i<  ev- 
erted toward  the  object  of  dislike,  and,  like  its  kindred 
terms,  hatred,  dislike,  contrary,  repugnant,  &c,  should 
be  followed  by  to.  Indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
an    affection  of  the  mind  exerted  from   an    object. 
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Averse  expresses  a  less  degree  of  opposition  in  the 
mind  than  detesting  and  abhorring. 

Milton  twice  uses  averse  in  its  literal  sense  of 
turned  away,  with  front;  but  it  is  not  according  to  the 
English  idiom. 

3.  Turned  backward  ;  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
progression  ;  as,  tracks  averse  Dryden. 

A-VEKSE'LY,  (a-vers'ly,)  adv.  With  repugnance; 
unwillingly. 

2.  Backward ;  behind ;  as,  an  arm  stretched 
aversely.  Davenant.     Brown. 

A-VERSE'NESS,  (a-vers'ness,)  n.  Opposition  of 
mind  ;  dislike  ;  unwillingness  ;  backwardness. 

Herbert. 

A-VER'SION,n.t  [Fr.  aversion, from  L.  averto.] 

1.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind  ;  dislike  ;  dis- 
inclination ;  reluctance;  hatred.  Usually  this  word 
expresses  moderate  hatred,  or  opposition  of  mind, 
not  amounting  to  abhorrence  or  detestation.  It  ought 
generally  to  be  followed  by  to  before  the  object. 
[See  Averse.]     Sometimes  it  admits  of  for. 

A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  subjection.     Addison. 

0.  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  nature  :  applied  to 
inanimate  substances. 

Magnesia,  notwithstanding  this  aversion  to  solution,  forms  a  kind 
of  paste  with  water.  Fourcroy,  Trans. 

3.  The  cause  of  dislike. 

Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire.  Pope. 

A-VE11T',  v.  t.  [L.  averto,  a,  from,  and  verto,  to  turn, 
anciently  vorto ;  hence  vertex,  vortex ;  probably  al- 
lied to  L.  nana  ;  Eng.  veer ;  Sp.  birar  ;  Eth.  1 14T 
bari.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  turn  from  ;  to  turn  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  avert 
the  eyes  from  an  object.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  off,  divert,  or  prevent ;  as,  to  avert  an 
approaching  calamity.  Hooker. 

3.  To  cause  to  dislike.  Hooker.  But  this  sense 
seems  to  be  improper,  except  when  heart,  or  some 
equivalent  word,  is  used  ;  as,  to  avert  the  heart  or 
affections,  which  may  signify  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions. Thomson. 

A- VERT',  v.  i.     To  turn  away.  Thomson. 

A-VEKT'ED,  pp.    Turned  from  or  away. 
A-VERT'ER,  n.    One  that  turns  away  or  averts ;  that 

which  turns  away  or  averts. 
A-VERT'ING,  ppr.    Turning  from;  turning  away; 

preventing. 
a' Vl-A-RY,  n.    [L.  aviarium,  from  avis,  a  bird.] 
A  house  or  inclosure  for  keeping  birds  confined. 

Wotton. 
A-VID'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  avidus.]     Eager  ;  greedy.  Bale. 
A-VIIVI-OUS-LY,   ado.     [See    Avidity.]      Eagerly; 

with  greediness.  Bale. 

A-VID'I-TY,  «.     [L.   aviditus,  from   avidus,  and  this 

from  aveo,  to  desire,  to  have  appetite ;  Heb.  and  Ch. 

run  to  desire,  or  covet.] 

1.  Greediness;  strong  appetite:  applied  to  the 
senses. 

2.  Eagerness;  intenseness  of  desire:  applied  to 
the  mind. 

AV-I-GS'TO,   j  7i.      The   Persea   gratissima    [Lauras 

AV-O-CA'DO,  \  Persea,  Linn.]  or  alligator  pear,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  tree  has  a  straight 
stem,  long,  oval,  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers,  each 
with  a  six-cleft  corollifonn  calyx,  produced  in  clusters, 
on  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  fruit,  when 
fully  ripe,  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

A-VIG.M'ON  BER-RV,  (a-veen'yong-,)  re.  The  fruit  of 
the  llhamnus  (nfectorius,  and  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  ;  so  called  from  the  city  of  Avignon,  in 
France.  The  berry  is  less  than  a  pea,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-green color,  and  bitter,  astringent  taste  ;  used  by 
dyers  and  painters  for  coloring  yellow.  Encyc. 

A-VILE',  v.  I.    [Ft.  avilir.     See  Vile.] 

To  depreciate.     [JVot.  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

A- VISE',  >  n.     [Fr.  axis.] 

A-VT'SO,  \      Advice  ;  intelligence.     [JVot  in  use.] 

A-VTSE',  v.  i.     To  consider.    [Not  in  use.]     Spenser. 

A-VISK'MENT,  n.  Advisement.  [See  Advice  and 
Advise.] 

AV'O-CAT,  (av'o-cii,)  n.  [Ft.]  An  advocate:  a 
term  applied  to  the  higher  class  of  French  lawyers, 
corresponding  to  the  English  counselor  at  law,  and 
the  Scotch  advocate. 

AV'0-CATE,  v.  1.     [L.  avoco,  from  a  and  voce,  to  call. 
See  Voick  and  Vocal.] 
To  call  off  or  away.     [JVot  used.]  Barrow. 

AV-O-CA'TION,  n.     [See  Vocation,  Voice,  Vocal.] 
1.  The  act  of  calling  aside,  or  diverting  from  some 
employment ;  as,  an  avocation  from  sin  or  from  busi- 
ness. 

.  2.  The  business  which  calls  aside.  The  word  is 
"generally  used  for  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  or  occa- 
sional calis  which  summon  a  person  to  leave  his  tr 
dinary  or  principal  business.  The  use  of  this  wo.d 
for  vocation  is  very  improper. 

A-VcVCATIVE,  a."    Calling  off.     [JVot  used.] 

A-VO'CATIVE,  n.  That  which  calls  aside;  de- 
hortation  ;  dissuasion.  Todd. 

AV'O-CET,  7i.     See  Avoset. 

A- VOID',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  •wider,  or  vider;  vuide,  or  vide, 
void,  empty ;    Eng.   wide,    void,   widow ;    L.   vidua. 
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See  Void.     It  coincides  also  with  L.  vito,  evito  ,■  Fr. 
evilcr.    See  Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  shun  ;  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  ;  that  is, 
literally,  to  go  or  be  wide  from;  as,  to  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  gamesters. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  shun  ;  to  shift  off;  as,  to  avoid 
expense. 

3.  To  quit ;  to  evacuate  ;  to  shun  by  leaving ;  as, 
to  avoid  the  house.  Shak. 

4.  To  escape  ;  as,  to  avoid  a  blow. 

5.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  as,  to  avoid  excretions. 
For  this,  Void  is  now  generally  used. 

6.  To  make  void  ;  to  annul  or  vacate. 


7.  In  pleading,  to  set  up  some  new  matter  or  dis- 
tinction ,  which  shall  avoid,  that  is,  defeat  or  evade  the 
allegation  of  the  other  party.  Thus,  in  a  replication, 
the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  defendant's  plea,  or  con- 
fess it,  and  avoid  it  by  stating  new  matter.  Blackstone. 
A-VOID',  v.  i.    To  retire  ;  to  withdraw. 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.  —  1  Sam.  xviii.     [Improper.] 

2.  To  become  void,  vacant,  or  empty,  as  a  benefice. 

Jlyliffe. 
A-VOID'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  avoided,  left  at  a 
distance,  shunned,  or  escaped. 
2.  That  may  be  vacated  ;  liable  to  be  annulled. 
A-VOID'ANCE,  7i.    The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  vacant,  or  the  state  of 
being  vacant.  It  is  appropriately  used  for  the  state 
of  a  benefice  becoming  void,  by  the  death,  depriva- 
tion, or  resignation  of  the  incumbent.  Cowel. 

3.  The  act  of  annulling. 

4.  The  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  off. 

Bacon. 

A-VOID'ED,  pp.  Shunned  ;  evaded  ;  made  void ; 
ejected. 

A-VOID'ER,  n.    One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes. 
2.  The  person  who  carries  any  thing  away  ;   the 
vessel  in  which  things  are  carried  away.    Johnson. 

A-VOID'ING,  ppr.  Shunning  ;  escaping  ;  keeping  at 
a  distance;  ejecting;  evacuating;  making  void  or 
vacant. 

A-VOID'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  avoided  ;  inevita- 
ble. Dryden. 

AV-OIR-DU-POIS',  (av-er-du-poiz',)  [Fr.  avoir  du 
poids,  to  have  weight.    See  Pois.] 

A  weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  16  ounces. 
Its  proportion  to  a  pound  troy  is  as  17  to  14.  This  is 
the  weight  for  the  larger  and  coarser  commodities,  as 
hay,  iron,  cheese,  groceries,  &c.  Chambers. 

AV'O-LATE,  v.  i.  To  fly  away  ;  to  escape ;  to  ex- 
hale. Boyle. 

AV-O-La'TION,  78.  [L.  avolo,  to  fly  away,  of  a  and 
volo.     See  Volatile.] 

The  act  of  flying  away  ;  flight ;  escape.  [Little 
used.] 

AV'O-SET,         )  71.    The   popular  name  of  different 

AV-O-SET'TA,  \  species  of  aquatic  birds,  of  the 
genus  Recurvirostra,  arranged  by  Linnaeus  in  the 
order  Grallai,  but  by  Pennant  and  Latham  among 
the  Palmipedes.  The  bill  of  these  birds  is  long,  slen- 
der, flexible,  and  bent  upward  toward  the  tip.  They 
have  very  lung  legs,  and  palmated  feet,  which  last 
are  considered  as  adapted  fur  wading  on  soft  mud, 
rather  than  for  swimming. 

A-VOUCH',  v.  t.  [Norm,  voucher,  to  call,  to  vouch; 
L.  voco,  advoco.     See  Voice.] 

1.  To  affirm ;  to  declare  or  assert  with  positive- 
ness.  Hooker. 

2.  To  produce  or  call  in ;  to  affirm  in  favor  of, 
maintain,  or  support. 

Such  antiquities  could  have  been  avouched  for  the  Irish. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  justify.  Shak. 
A-VOUCH',   n.     Evidence;    testimony;    declaration. 

[Little  used.]  Shnk. 

A-VOUCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avouched. 
[Little  used.] 

A-VOUCH'.ED,(a-voucht',)j»p.  Affirmed  ;  maintained  ; 
called  in  to  support. 

A-VOUCH'ER,  n.     One  who  avouches. 

A-VOUCM'ING,  ppr.  Affirming;  calling  in  to  main- 
tain ;  vindicating. 

A-VOUCII'MENT,  t».  Declaration;  the  act  of 
avouching.  Shak. 

A-VOU-FJ ',  ('.i-vou-a',)  n.  A  French  term,  originally 
denoting  a  protector  of  a  church  or  religious  commu- 
nity, corresponding  to  the  English  advowee ;  at  pres- 
ent, applied  to  the  lower  class  of  French  lawyers, 
corresponding  to  the  English  attorney  at  law. 

A-VOVV,  v.  (.i  [Fr.  avouer ;  Arm.  avaei ;  Norm 
avower  i  L.  vovco.] 

1.  To  declare  openly,  with  a  view  to  justify, 
maintain,  or  defend  ;  or  simply  to  own,  acknowl- 
edge, or  confess  frankly  ;  as,  a  man  avows  his  princi- 
ples or  his  crimes. 

5  In  law,  to  acknowledge  and  justify,  in  one's 
own  right,  as  when  the  distrainer  of  goods  defends 
in  an  action  of  replevin,  and  avows  the  taking  in  his 
own  right,  but  insists  that  such  taking  was  legal. 

Blackstone. 

A-VOW,  n.    A  vow  or  determination.     [JVot  used.] 


AWA 

A-VOVV'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  avowed,  or  openly 
acknowledged  with  confidence.  Donne. 

A-VOW'AL,  7t.  An  open  declaration  ;  frank  acknowl- 
edgment. Hume. 

A-VOWANT,  n.  The  defendant  in  replevin,  who 
avows  the  distress  of  the  goods,  and  justifies  the 
taking.  Cowel. 

A-VOW'ED,  (a-vowd')  pp.  Openly  declared  ;  owned  ; 
frankly  acknowledged. 

A-VOW'ED-LY,  ado.  In  an  open  manner;  with 
frank  acknowledgment. 

A-VOW-EE',  n.  Sometimes  used  for  advowee,  the  per- 
son who  has  a  right  to  present  to  a  benefice  ;  the 
patron.     [See  Advowson.]  Cowel. 

A-VOW'ER,  7t.    One  who  avows,  owns,  or  asserts. 

A-VOW'ING,  ppr.  Openly  declaring;  frankly  ac- 
knowledging ;  justifying. 

A-VOW'KY,  «.  In  law,  the  act  of  the  distrainer  of 
goods,  who,  in  an  action  of  replevin,  avows  and  jus- 
tifies the  taking  in  his  own  right.  Blackstone. 

When  an  action  of  replevin  is  brought,  the  distrain- 
er either  makes  aoowry,  that  is,  avows  taking  the 
distress  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife, 
and  states  the  reason  of  it,  or  makes  cogiihance, 
that  is,  acknowledges  the  taking,  but  justifies  it  m 
another's  right,  as  his  bailiff  or  servant. 

A-VOW'TRY.     See  Advowtby.  fc 

A-VOY'EP-,  «.  [L.  advocatus  ;  old  Fr.  advoes.]  A  name 
formerly  assumed  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  im- 
perial towns,  and  of  the  Swiss   cities.     [Disused.] 

A-VULS'ED,  (a-vulst',)  a.  [See  Avulsion.]  Plucked 
or  pulled  off.  Shenstone. 

A-VUL'SION,  n.  [L.  avulsio,  from  avello,  a  and  vdlo, 
to  pull,  coinciding  with  Heb.  and  Ar.  nVs  falah,  to 
separate  ;  Eng.  pull.] 

A  pulling  or  tearing  from  or  asunder;  a  rending 
or  forcible  separation. 

A-WAIT',  v.  U  [a  and  wait.  See  Wait.  Fr.  guelter, 
to  watch  ;  guet,  a  watch ;  It.  guatare,  to  look  or 
watch.] 

Literally,  to  remain,  hold,  or  stay. 
1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  look  for,  or  expect. 


2.  To  be  in  store  for ;  to  attend  ;  to  be  ready  for  ; 
as,  a  glorious  reward  awaits  the  good. 
A-WAIT',  7i.    Ambush;  a  state  of  waiting  for. 

Spenser. 
A-WAIT'ING,  ppr.    Waiting  for ;    looking  for ;    ex- 
pecting ;  being  ready  or  in  store  for. 
A-WaKE',7).  (. ;  prct.  Awoke,  Awaked  ;  pp.  Awaked. 
[Sax.  gewozcan,  waciun,  or  wecean  ;  D.  wckken  ;    Ger. 

weeken ;  Sw.  vacka ;  Dan.  vakke.     The  L.  vigilo  seems 
to  be  formed  on  this  root.     See  Wake.] 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

I  go  that  1  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.  — John  xi. 

2.  To  excite  from  a  state  resembling  sleep,  as  from 
death,  stupidity,  or  inaction;  to  put  into  action,  or 
new  life  ;  as,  to  awake  the  dead ;  to  awake  the  dor- 
mant faculties. 

A-WAKE',  v.  i.  To  cease  to  sleep ;  to  come  from  a 
state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  awaked  out  of  steep.  —  Gen.  xxviii. 

2.  To  bestir,  revive,  or  rouse  from  a  state  of  inac- 
tion ;  to  be  invigorated  with  new  life;  as,  the  mind 
awakes  from  its  stupidity. 

Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd.  —  Zech.  xiS. 

3.  To  rouse  from  spiritual  sleep. 

Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ 

shall  jive  thee  light.'—  Eph.  v. 
Awake  to  righteousness.  —  l'Cor.  xv. 

4.  To  rise  from  the  dead.    Job  xiv. 
A-WAKE',  a.    Not  sleeping;  in  a  state  of  vigilance 

or  action. 

A-WAK'EN,  (a-wa'kn,)  v.  t.  This  is  the  word  awake, 
with  its  Saxon  infinitive.  It  is  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive, but  more  frequently  transitive,  as  awake  is 
more  frequently  intransitive.  Its  significations  are 
the  same  as  those  of  awake. 

A-WAK' .EN-ED,  (a-walc'nd,)  pp.  Roused  from  sleep, 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense. 

A-WAK'EN-ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  awakens. 

A-WAK'EN-ING,  ppr.  Rousing  from  sleep  ;  exciting; 
awaking. 

A-WAK'EN-ING,  7i.  A  revival  of  religion,  or  more 
general  attention  to  religion  than  usual. 

A-WAK'£N-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  awaken. 

A-WARD',  v.  t.  [Scot,  warde,  determination  ;  Norm. 
garila,  award,  judgment ;  agardetz,  awarded.  See 
Guard  and  Regard.] 

To  adjudge ;  to  give  by  sentence  or  judicial  deter- 
mination ;  to  assign  by  sentence.  This  word  is  ap- 
propriately used  to  express  the  act  of  arbitrators  in 
pronouncing  upon  the  rights  of  parties;  as,  the  ar- 
bitrators awarded  damages  to  A.  B. 

A-WARD',  v.  i.     To  judge;  to  determine  ;  to  make  an 

A-WARD',  re.  [award. 

1.  A  judgment,  sentence,  or  final  decision  ;  as, 
the  award,  of  Providence,  the  award  of  posterity. 

2.  More  particularly,  the  decision  of  arbitrators  in  a 
case  submitted. 

3.  The  paper  containing  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
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A-WARD'ED,  pp.  Adjudged,  or  given  by  judicial 
sentence,  or  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 

A-WAKD'ER,  A.  One  that  awards,  or  assigns  by 
sentence  or  judicial  determination  ;  a  judge.  Thomson. 

A-\V  A  RIVING,  ppr.  Adjudging;  assigning  by  judi- 
cial sentence  ;  determining. 

A-WARE',  a.  [Sax.  gewarian,  to  take  care,  provide, 
avoid  ;  to  preserve  or  defend  ;  also,  covered,  pro- 
tecled  ;  wariaii,  to  beware  ;  war,  aware.  See  Ware 
and  Wary.] 

Watchful ;  vigilant ;  guarded  ;  but  more  strictly,  in 
modern  usage,  apprised  ;  expecting  an  event  from 
information,  or  probability  ;  as,  the  general  was 
aware  of  the  enemy's  designs. 

A-U'AK.V,  i).  1.     To  warn  ;  which  see.  Spenser. 

A-WXY',  Bd».     [Sax.  aweg,  absent,  a  and  weg,  way  ; 
also  onweg,  away,  and  amegan,  to  avert.     See'  Way.] 
1.  Absent;  at  a  distance;  as,  the  master  is  away 
from  home 

Have  me  away,  for  1  am  wounded.  — 2  Chron.  xxxv. 
Q.  It  is  much  used  in  phrases  signifying  moving  or 
going  from  ;  as,  go  away,  send  away,  run  aicay,  &.C  ; 
all  signifying  departure,  or  separation  to  a  distance. 
Sometimes  without  the  verb  ;  as,  whither  away  so 
fast  >  Shale. 

Love  hatli  wings,  and  will  away.  Waller. 

3.  As  an  exclamation,  it  is  a  command  or  invita- 
tion to  depart ;  away,  that  is,  be  gone,  or  let  us  go. 

4.  With  verbs,  it  serves  to  modify  their  sense,  and 
form  peculiar  phrases  ;  as, 

To  throw  away  ;  to  cast  from,  to  give  up,  dissipate, 
or  foolishly  destroy. 

To  trifle  away  ;  to  lose  or  expend  in  trifles,  or  in 
idleness. 

To  drink  away,  to  squander  away,  &x. ;  to  dissipate 
in  drinking  or  extravagance. 

To  make  away  with,  is  to  kill  or  destroy. 

5.  Away  with,  has  a  peculiar  signification  in  the 
phrase,  "  I  can  not  away  with  it."  Isa.  i.  The  sense 
is,  "  1  can  not  bear  or  endure  it." 

Away  with  one,  signifies,  take  him  away. 
A-WAY'WARD,  adv.     Away.  Oower. 

AWE,  (aw,)  n.t[Dan.  are,  fear,  awe,  chastisement,  dis- 
"  cipline  ;  aoe,  to  chastise  or  correct;  Gr.  ayioj,  to  be 
astonished.     Q.u.  Ir.  agh ;  Sax.  ege  or  oga,  fear ;  Goth. 
agjun,  or  ogan,  to  dread.     It  would  appear  that  the 
primary  sense  of  the  Dan.  is  to  strike,  or  check.] 

1.  Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  reverence  ; 
reverential  fear. 

Sland  in  awe  and  sin  not.- — P3.  17. 

2.  Fear ;   dread   inspired  by   something   great,   or 
■  terrific. 

AWE,  o.  t.  To  strike  with  fear  and  reverence  ;  to  in- 
fluence by  fear,  terror,  or  respect;  as,  his  majesty 
awed  tin  m  into  silence. 

A-WeA'RY,  a.     Weary  ;  which  see.  Shak. 

A-WEATH'ER,  (a-wetft'er,)  ado.     [a  and  weather.] 
On  the  weather-side,  or  toward  the  wind  ;  as,  helm 
aweather!  opposed  to  alee.  Mar.  Diet. 

AWE-COM-MAND'ING,  a.    Striking  with  or  influ- 

"  encing  by  awe.  Gray. 

AW.ED,  (awd,)  pp.  Struck  with  fear  ;  influenced  by 
fear  or  reverence. 

A-WEIGH',  (a-way',)  adv.     [a  and  weigh.] 

Atrip.  The  anchor  is  aweigh  when  It  is  just  drawn 
out  of  the  ground,  and  hangs  perpendicular.  [See 
Atrip.] 

AWE-lN-SPlR'ING,  o.     Impressing  with  awe. 

Bp.  Hobart. 

AWE'-STRUCK,  a.     Impressed  or  struck  with  awe. 

AWFUL,  a. f  [awe  and  'full]  [Mil ton. 

1.  That  strikes  with  awe  ;  that  fills  with  profound 
reverence  ;  as,  the  awful  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

2.  That  fills  with  terror  und'dread;  as,  the  awful 
approach  of  death. 

3.  Struck  with  awe;  scrupulous. 

A  wenk  and  awful  reverence  for  nntiquity.  Watts. 

Shakspeare  uses  it  for  obedient,  or  under  due  awe 
of  authority  or  dignity. 

Our  common  people  use  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
frightful,  ugly,  detestable. 
AW'i'iJL-E5-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  eyes  that  excite 
"  :iwe. 
AW'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  fill  with  awe  ;  in 

a  reverential  manner. 
AW'FUL-NESS,  K. 

1.  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe,  or  with  rev- 
erence ;  solemnity  ;  as,  the  awfulncss  of  this  sacred 
place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  with  awe. 

A  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and  awfulncBt. 

Taylor 

[JVW  legitimate.] 
A-WI1APE',  v.  t.     [W.  cwapiaw,  to  strike  smartly.] 

To  strike  ;  to  confound.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

[This  is  our  vulgar  whop.] 
A-WHILE',  adv.     [a  and  while,  time,  or  interval.] 

A  space  of  time  ;  for  some  time  ;  for  a  short  lime. 
AWK,  a.     Odd  ;  out  of  order.  I? Estrange. 

2.  Clumsy  in  performance,  or  manners;  unhandy; 
noi  dextrous.    [Vulgar.] 
AWK'WARI),  a.  f  [awk  and  ward.] 


AXI 

1.  Wanting  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  of 
instruments  ;  unready  ;  not  dextrous  ;  bungling. 

Dryden. 

2.  Inelegant ;  unpolite  ,  ungraceful  in  manners  ; 
clumsy.  Shak. 

3.  Unfavorable;  untoward  ;  adverse  ;  unfortunate. 

Shak. 

AWK'WARD-LY,  adv.     Clumsily  ;  in  a  rude  or  bun- 

"  gling  manner  ;  inelegantly  ;  badly. 

AWK'WARD-NESS,  n.     Clumsiness  ;  ungracefulness 

"in  manners;   want  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
hands  or  instruments  ;  unsuitableness.      Addison. 

AWL,   n.     [Sax.  eel,  an  awl,  and  an  eel  ;  Ger.  aide,  an 

"  awl,  and  aal,  an  eel  ;  D.  els,  an  awl  ;  aal,  an  eel ; 
Dan.  aal,  an  eel ;  Ir.  ail,  a  sting  or  prickle.] 

An  iron  instrument  for  piercing  small  holes  in 
leather,  for  sewing  and  stitching  ;  used  by  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  &c.  The  blade  is  either  straight, 
or  a  little  bent  and  flattened. 

AWLESS,  a.     [awe  and  less.] 

1.  Wanting  reverence  ;  void  of  respectful  fear  ;  as, 
awless  insolence.  Dryden. 

2.  WTanting  the  power  of  causing  reverence  ;  not 
exciting  awe  ;  as,  an  awless  throne.  Shak. 

AWL'-SHAP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a. 

1.  Having  the  shape  of  an  awl. 

2.  In  botany,  subulate  ;  slender,  and  tapering  to- 
ward the  extremity,  as  a  leaf. 

AWL' WORT,  n.     [awl  and  wort.     See  Woht.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Subularia  aquatica  ;  so 

called  frc:n  its  awl-shaped  leaves,  which  grow  in 

clusters  round  the  root.    It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and 

Ireland.  Encyc. 

AWM,  I  r-r,  r.      7      T 

VrrM  '  >  n.     [D.  aam;  G.  ahm.] 

A  Dutch  liquid  measure,  containing  eight  steckans, 
or  tweciy  verges  or  verteels.  varying  in  ditferent 
eitiea  from  37  to  41  English  wine  gallons. 

Arbuthnot. 
AWN,  7!.     [Sw.  agn ;  Gr.  a\va,  a\''1.] 

Tlie  beard  of  corn  or  grass  ;  a  slender,  sharp  pro- 
cess issuing  from  the  chaff  or  glume  in  corn  and 
grasses.  Martyru 

AVVN'£D,   (awnd,)   a.     In  botany,  furnished  with  an 
"  awn,  as  a  glume. 
AWN'ING,  71.     [Goth,  huhjan,  to  cover.] 

1.  A  cover  of  canvas,  to  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays  ;  originally  employed  as  a  shelter  to  a  vessel's 
deck,  or  a  boat,  but  now  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses ;  as  in  gardening,  for  protecting  plants,  and  in 
cities,  as  a  shade  around  buildings. 

2.  That  part  of  the  poop-deck  which  is  continued 
forward  beyond  the  bulk-head  of  the  cabin. 

Mar.  Diet. 
AWN'LESS,  a.     Without  awn  or  beard. 
AWN'Y,  a.     Having  awns  ;  full  of  beard. 
A-WoKE'.     The  pret.  of  Awake. 
A-WORK',  ado.     [Sax.  geweorcan,  to  work.] 

At  work ;  in,  or  into,  a  state  of  labor  or  action. 

Shak. 
A-WORK'ING,  adv.    At  work ;  in,  or  into,  a  state  of 

working  or  action.  Hubbcrd's  Tale. 

A-WR?',  a.  or  adv.  [Dan.  vride,  to  twist ;  vrieri,  twist- 
ed ;  Sw.  vrida;  Sax.  writhan,  to  writhe.] 

1.  Turned  or  twisted  toward  one  side  ,  not  in  a 
straight  or  true  direction,  or  position  ;  asquint  ;  with 
oblique  vision;  as,  to  glance  a  look  awry;  the  lady's 
cap  is  awry. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  turned  aside  from  the  line 
of  truth,  or  right  reason ;  perverse  or  perversely. 

Sidney.     Milton. 
AX,  71.     [improperly  written  Axe.]   [Sax.  ax,  eat,  ase  ; 
G.axt;  Sw.  yza;  Dan.  oxe;  'L.ascia;  Gr.  ufii/n  ;  It. 


azza;  Eth. 
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hat-.i,  an  ax ;  or  Ar.    "»2»  hazia, 


to  cut ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  MSVtn  hatzina,  an  ax.] 

An  instrument,  usually  of  iron,  for  hewing  timber 
and  chopping  wood.  It  consists  of  a  head  with  an 
arching  edge,  and  a  helve  or  handle.  The  ax  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  broad  az  for  hewing,  and  the  narrow 
at  for  rough-hewing  and  cutting.  The  hatchet  is  a 
small  ax,  to  he  used  with  one  hand. 

AX-A  -YA'GATL,  h.  A  fly,  in  Mexico,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  flags,  in  large  quantities,  are 
sold  and  used  as  a  sort  of  caviare,  called  ahuauhtli. 
This  was  a  dish  among  the  Mexicans,  as  it  now  is 
among  the  Spaniards.  Clavigero. 

AX'-FOR.M,  I  a.     In  botany,  having  a  re- 

AX'-SHAP--ED,  (-shapt,)  j  semblance  to  an  ax  or 
hatchet ;  dolabriform. 

AX'-HK  AD.  71.  The  head  or  iron  of  an  ax.   2  Kings  vi. 

AX'-HELVE,  7i.    The  handle  of  an  ax. 

AX'I-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  axis.  Front. 

AX-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  A  term  applied  to  plants  which 
consist  exclusively  of  an  axis,  without  leaves  or  other 
appendages.  Brande. 

AX'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  axis  and  forma.] 

In  the  form  of  an  axis.  Encyc. 

AX'IL,  (71.     [L.  arilla  :  Ir.  as  gal;  Fr.  aissclle;  D. 

AX-IL'I.A,  \  oxel,  the  armpit;  Ch.  and  Heh.  'jlN  to 
separate  or  set  apart ;  whence  ■'S'SN  armpits.] 

In  botany,  the  angle,  on  the  upper  side,  formed   by 


AXO 

a  branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf,  or  its  petiole, 
with  the  stem  or  branch.  Milne.     Darwin. 

AX'ILE,  a.  Lying  in  the  axis  of  any  thing,  or  from 
the  base  to  the  opposite  end;  as  an  embryo  which 
lies  in  the  axis  of  a  seed.  Brande. 

AX'IL-LAR,       la.     Pertaining  to  the  axilla  or  arm- 

AX'IL-LA-RY,  S      pit. 

2.  In  botany,  situated  in,  or  rising  from,  the  axilla  ; 
formed  by  a  branch  with  the  stem,  as  a  leaf,  or  by  a 
leaf,  or  its  petiole,  with  the  stem  or  branch,  as  a 

AX'IN-ITE,  71.     [Gr.  a(tvn,  an  ax.]  [flower. 

A  mineral,  occurring  in  brilliant  glassy  crystals, 
with  thin  and  sharp  edges,  somewhat  resembling  an 
ax.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  the  thumerstane  of  Kirwan,  and 
has  been  also  called  uannlite  and  violet  schorl.   Dana. 

AX-IN'O-MAX-CY,  n.~  [Gr.  a^i-jq,  an  ax,  and  auvrsiu, 
divination.] 

Among  the  ancients,  a  species  of  divination,  by 
means  of  an  ax,  or  hatchet,  performed  by  laying  an 
agate-stone  on  a  red-hot  hatchet,  or  by  fixing  a  hatch- 
et on  a  round  stake,  so  as  to  be  poised  ;  then  the 
names  of  those  suspected  were  repeated,  and  he  at 
whose  name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  pronounced 
guilty.  Enciic. 

AX'iOM,  7i.t  [Gr.  nfiwun,  authority,  an  authoritative 
sentence,  or  that  which  is  assumed,  from  »{?■'£,  wor- 
thy, afiooj,  to  think  worthy,  to  esteem,  to  demand  ; 
Eng.  to  ask  [to  ax  ;]  that  which  is  asked,  sougilt,  or 
esteemed.] 

1.  A  self-evident  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose 
truth  is  so  evident  at  first  sight,  that  no  process  of 
reasoning  or  demonstration  can  make  it  plainer;  as, 
"  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part."    Johnson.  Encyc. 

2.  An  established  principle  in  some  art  or  science  ; 
a  principle  received  without  new  proof.         Encyc. 

AX-1-O-MAT'ie,         (  a.  Pertaining  to  an  axiom  :  hav- 

AX-I-O-MAT'ie-AL,  (  ing  the  nature  of  self-evident 
truths  or  received  principles. 

Pref.  to  Bacon's  Aphorisms. 

AX-T-O-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Bv  the  use  of  axioms. 

AX'I-O-PIST-Y,  n.     [Gr.  iftoc  and  Tti—tc,  faith.] 

The  quality  which  renders  a  thing  worthy  of  be- 
lief; worthiness  of  credit. 

AX'IS,  it.  *  pi.  Axes.  [L.  ;  Gr.  nf-w;  Russ.  os  ;  Sax. 
a?x ;  Fr.  axe,  or  aissicti,  essieu;  G.  achse;  D.  as;  It. 
asse ;  Sp.  exe  :  Port,  exo,  eixo.] 

1.  The  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  on  which  it  revolves,  or  may  re- 
volve. 

.  Axis  of  the  earth;  the  imaginary  right  line  passing 
through  the  center  and  poles  of  the  earth,  on  which 
it  perforins  its  diurnal  revolution  from  west  to  east. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  in  a  plane  figure, 
about  which  it  revolves  to  produce  a  solid. 

3.  In  conic  sections,  a  right  line  dividing  the  section 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  cutting  all  its  ordinates  at 
right  angles. 

4.  In  mechanics,  the  axis  of  a  balance,  is  that  line 
about  which  it  moves,  or  rather  turns. 

The  ems  of  oscillation,  is  a  right  line  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  pa-sing  through  the  center,  about  which  a 
pendulum  vibrates. 

The  axis  in  peritrochio,  or  wheel  and  axle,  is  a  me- 
chanical power,  consisting  of  a  wheel  concentric 
with  a  cylindrical  axis,  with  which  it  revolves  ; 
the  power  being  applied  to  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  weight  to  that  of  the  axis. 

5.  In  optics,  a  particular  ray  of  light  from  any  ob- 
ject, which  falls  perpendicularly  on  Ihe  eye  ;  called, 
also,  the  optic  or  visual  axis. 

6.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  axis,  is  the  axis  of  a 
twisted  Column  drawn  spirally  in  order  to  trace  the 
circumvolutions  without. 

7.  In  botany,  the  central  part  or  column  of  a  plant, 
around  which  the  other  parts  are  disposed,  corre- 
sponding to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals  ;  divided  into  the  ascending  axis,  or  stem, 
and  the  descending  axis,  or  root,  which  are  united  by 
the  collet  or  neck.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  a 
limited  sense,  to  the  centra!  column  in  some  modes 
of  inflorescence,  as  in  the  anient,  and  the  spike  of 
grasses. 

8.  In  anatomy,  the  term  nj-is  is  applied  to  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  called  also  vertebra  denuta  ; 
and  to  a  tooth-like  process,  (processus  dentatus,)  oil 
its  upper  surface,  which  passes  upward  through  Ihe 
central  foramen  of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  thus 
serving  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  latter  turns,  whence 
the  term. 

The  axis  of  the  Ionic  capital,  is  a  line  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the 
volute. 

The  axis  of  a  vessel,  is  an  imaginary  right  line  pass- 
ing through  the  middle  of  it,  perpendicular  to  its 
base,  and  equally  distant  from  its  sides. 

AX'LE-TREE    I"'     [^ax.  <rx  and  tree.     See  Axis.] 
A  piece  of  limber  or  bar  of  iron,  fitted  for  insertion 

in  the  hobs  or  naves  of  wheels,  on  which  Ihe  wheels 

turn. 
AX'O-LOTL,  ii.     The  name  of  a  batrachian  reptile, 

of  Ihe  genus  Gyrinus,  found  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico, 

and  other  lakes  in  the   Mexican   Cordilleras.     It  is 
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about  8  or  9  inches  in  length,  and  lias  n  smooth  skin 
of  u  desp  brown  color,  thickly  mottled  with  black, 
tt  has  permanent  si"*  or  branchial,  formed  of  three 
Ion**,  ramified  processes  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  also  lungs  ;  and  (has,  like  the  Proteus  and  Siren, 
is  one  of  the  true  amphibia.  P.  Cijc. 

AX-OT'O-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  atuv,  axis,  and  tcui/w,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  a  cleavage  with  a  single  face, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Shepard. 

iX'STGNE,   n.    Alight  green  or  greenish-gray  min- 
eral, remarkable  for  its  toughness  ;  a  variety  of  jade 
or  nephrite.     It  is  used  by  some  savages,  particularly 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Isles,  for  making  axes  or 
hatchets.     It  occurs  amorphous,  and  in  rolled  frag- 
ments. Dana. 
AX'UXGE,  n.     [L.  analgia.]     Hog's  lard.  Ure. 
AV,     j  (3/e,)  adv.  [G  D/Dan.'Sw. ja, 'pron. ya;)  Bah. 
AVE,  )      eja  :  Corn,  ia;  Ar.  ya;  Fr.  oui.     It  may  be  a 
contracted  word.] 

Yes  ;  yea ;  a  word  expressing  assent,  or  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  a  question.  It  is  used  also  to  enforce 
the  sense  of  what  is  asserted,  equivalent  to  even  so, 
truly,  certainly. 

[This  word  is  always  written  /,  in  the  old  editions 
of  Shakspeare.J 
AYE,  adv.    [Sax.  (72,  a,  or  awa  ;  Gr.  mi ;  Amh.  ai,  con- 
tinually j  D.  eeuw,  an  age  ;  Goth,  aim,  an  age,  eterni- 
ty ;  L.  tecum,  which,  without  its  termination,  is  wo, 
ana,  a  contracted  word  ;  VV.  hang.     This  is  in  Sax. 
ece,  eternal ;  whence  ccnessc,  eternity,  from  ecan,  to 
increase,  extend  ;  Eng.  to  ckn.~\ 
Always  j  ever ;  continually  ;  for  an  indefinite  time ; 
Fit  aye  ;  forever.  [used  in  poetry. 

SY'GREEN,  n.     [aye,  ever,  and  green?) 

The  house-leek,  (sempermvtim  tcctoruni.) 
AYLE,  ii.     In  law,  a  grandfather.     [See  Besavle.] 
Writ  of  uyle:  a  writ,  in  lieu  of  an  assi/.e  of  mort 
a^  ancestor,  when  the  abatement  happens  on  the  death 
of  the  demandant's  grandfather  or  grandmother. 

Blackstone. 
AY  ME,  interj.    Used,  in  several  instances,  by  Milton, 
instead  of  ah  vie ! 

Ay  me  I  unhuppy.  Comus. 

A'Y-RY.    See  Aehie. 
AZ'A-ROLE,  n.     [Fr.  azerolc] 

The  CraUegus  azarol'us,  or  Neapolitan  medlar  ;  a 
fruit-bearing  shrub,  allied  to  the  witite  thorn. 

AZ'I-MUTH,  7i.  *  [Ar.  tlX*.**  sainatha,  to  move  or  go 
So, 
toward  ;  C!a+*h  (L.  semita,)  a  way  or  path ;  with  a 
prefix.] 


1.  In  astronomy,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the  azimuth 
or  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  center  of  any 
object. 

2.  jMagiiet.ic.al  azimuth;  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  in- 
tercepted between  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle, 
passing  through  the  center  of  any  heavenly  body 
and  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  is  found  by  ob- 
serving the  object  with  an  azimuth  compass. 

3.  Azimuth  compass;  an  instrument  fur  finding 
either  the  magnetic  azimuth  or  ampl;yide  of  a 
heavenly  object. 

4.  Azimuth  dial ;  a  dial  whose  stile  or  g.iomon  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

5.  Azimuths,  azimuth  circles,  or  vertical  circles,  are 
great  circles  of  the  sphere  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right 
angles.  On  charts,  these  azimuths  are  represented 
by  rhumbs,  and  on  the  globe,  by  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  when  screwed  in  the  zenith. 

Encyc.     Chambers.     Johnson.     Bailey. 

AZ'T-MUTH-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  azimuth. 

A-ZO'IC,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  i,oui,  life.] 

Destitute  of  any  vestige  of  organic  life.        Dana. 

A-ZoTE',  71.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  i^uin,  life,  or  ro>riKOS, 
vital.] 

In  chemistry,  an  element,  existing,  when  un com- 
bined, in  the  state  of  a  gas  ;  called  azote,  from  its 
fatal  effects  upon  animal  life,  hut  more  generally 
nitrogen,  from  its  forming  nitric  acid  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  It  exists,  together  with  oxygen,  in  at- 
mospheric air,  and  forms  about  seventy-nine  parts  in 
a  hundred  of  it,  by  volume.  Combined  with  hy- 
drogen, in  a  certain  proportion,  it  forms  ammonia ; 
and  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  animal 
substances,  particularly  of  the  muscular  fiber. 

AZ'OTIl,  7i.  In  alchemy,  the  first  principle  or  mercury 
of  metals ;  the  liquor  of  sublimated  quicksilver ; 
brass  ;  the  universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

Coze.     Quincy. 

A-ZOT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  azote  ;  formed  or  con- 
sisting of  azote  j  as,  azotic  gas. 

AZ'O-TITE,  77.  A  name  given  by  Thompson  to  a 
salt,  supposed  by  Davy  to  be  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  nitrous  oxyd  with  a  base,  and  called  by  him 
iiit.roxic. 

AZ'O-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  nitrogen  or 
azote. 

AZ'O-TIZ-ED,  pp.    Impregnated  with  azote. 

AZ'O-TIZ-ING,  ppr.     Impregnating  with  azote. 

AZ'lJItE,  (azh'ur  ar  a'zhur,)  a.  [Persic,  lazurd,  blue  ; 
Fr.  azur ;  Sp.  aznl,  or  azur;  It.  azzurro  ;  W.  asur, 
blue.     Hence  lazuli,  in  lapis  lazuli.] 

Of  a  sky-blue,  resembling  the  clear  blue  color  of 
the  sky. 

AZ'IJRE,  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur,)  ru  *  The  fine  blue  color  | 


of  the  sky.  This  word  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  color  prepared  from  it.  Hut  it  is 
now  applied  to  the  blue  extracted  from  cobtdt,  thollilh 
somewhat  a  different  coior  ;  the  blue  of  the  lapis 
lazuli  is  called  ultramarine.  The  term  <7zwre  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  blue  glass  made  of  the  oxyd  of 
cobalt  and  verifiable  substances,  when  reduced  to 
fine  powder.    When  in  masses,  it  is  called  smalt. 

Encyc. 

2.  The  sky,  or  azure  vault  of  heaven. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a  blue  color  in  coats  of  all  persons 
under  the  degree  of  baron.  Junes. 

The  term  azure,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  blue  color 
generally,  not  only  in  the  arms  of  all  degrees  of  per- 
sons, but  iu  those  of  states,  cities,  ami  communities. 
The  limitation  of  azure  to  the  arms  of  gentlemen,  of 
sapphire  to  those  of  noblemen,  and  of  Jupiter  to  those 
of  sovereign  princes,  or  the  mode  of  blazoning  by 
tinctures,  precious  stones,  and  planets,  in  those  three 
degrees  respectively,  is  not  generally  admitted. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

AZ'TJRE,  (azh'ur  or  a'zhur,)  v.  t.     To  color  blue. 

AZ't-jRA'D,  (azh'urd  or  a'zhurd,)  a.  Colored  azure  j 
being  of  an  azure  color.  Sidney.     Shak. 

AZ'URE-SToNE,  ».  A  synonym  of  the  lapis  lazuli, 
ami  also  of  the  lazulite. 

AZ'URE-TINT-ED,  a.     Having  a  tint  of  azure  color. 

AZ'UR-lTE,  77.  A  synonym  of  the  lazulite,  and  also 
of  the  blue  malachite. 

AZ'URN,  a.     Of  a  blue  color.     [Little  tucd.] 

Milton. 

AZ'Y-GOS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  C>;">",  a  >'<*e.] 

In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  certain  parts  or  or- 
gans, which  have  no  fellow,  or  are  not  one  of  a  pair. 
These  parts  are  situated  in  or  near  the  mesial  plane 
of  the  body. 

Azygos  muscle;  a  muscle  extending  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  which  draws  the 
latter  organ  upward  and  forward. 

Azygos  process ;  a  spinous  process  in  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  uniting  with  the  vomer  and  the  nasal  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

Azygos  vein,  (vena  azygos;)  a  vein  which  com- 
mences, in  the  lumbar  region,  by  anastomosis  with 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  some  of  its  branches,  and, 
extending  upward  along  the  right  and  anterior  part 
of  the  spine,  terminates  in  the  superior  vena  cava, 
a  little  above  the  pericardium. 

AZ'Y.ME,  n.  [Fr.]  [See  Azvmous.]  Unleavened 
bread.  _  [JV'jJ  m  use] 

AZ'Y-MlTE,  77.  [See  Azymous.]  In  church  history, 
a  term  applied  to  Christians  who  administer  Hie 
Eucharist  with  unleavened  bread.  Encyc. 

AZ'Y-iMOUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  rvpy,  leaven.] 
Unleavened ;  unfermented ;  as  sea-biscuit.  Ash. 


B. 


Bis  the  second  letter,  and  the  first  articulation,  or 
consonant,  in  the  English,  as  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  most  other  alphabets.  In  the 
Ethiopic,  it  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  its  shape  is  that 
of  a  hut.  Perhaps  from  this  or  other  like  figure,  it 
received  its  Hebrew  name,  both,  a  house.  It  is  a 
mute  and  a  labial,  being  formed  by  pressing  the 
whole  length  of  the  lips  together,  as  in  pronoun- 
cing eb.  It  is  less  perfectly  mute  than  77,  as  may  be 
perceived  by  pronouncing  the  syllables  ab  and  ap.  It 
is  convertible,  1st,  with  p,  as  in  the  Celtic  ben  or  pen, 
a  mountain  ;  in  the  English  heal;  and  peak,  beck  and 
peck;  2d,  with  v,  as  in  the  German  silbcr,  for  silver; 
and  in  Spanish,  b  and  v  are  often  used  indifferently  ; 
3d,  with  /,  as  in  English  bore,  and  Latin  faro  ; 
English  bear,  Latin  fero;  in  the  Celtic  bun,  bunadh, 
bunait,  stock,  origin,  foundation  ;  English  found  ; 
Latin  fundament  am  ;  with  the  Greek  0,  as  Bilip, 
for  'PiAittttuj  ;  4th,  with  v  and  w  ;  as,  Irish  Jior, 
Latin  verus  ;  fear,  vir ;  Irish  buiac,  the  wick  of  a 
candle. 

The  Modern  Greek  15  is  always  pronounced  like 
the  English  V,  and  the  Russian  B  corresponds  with  it. 

In  composition,  the  letter  B  is  changed  into  p  be- 
fore the  letter  p  ;  as  in  opprimq,  from  ob  and  premo ; 
oppono,  from  ob  and  pono ;  into/,  before/,  as  in  offe.ro, 
from  oft  and /oro;  into  c  before  c,  as  in  occido,  from 
ob  and  carlo,  and  caido. 

As  a  numeral,  B  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  and 
Greeks,  as  now  by  the  Arabians,  for  2  ;  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  3()0,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  B,  for 
3000.  B  is  used  also  as  an  abbreviation  ;  thus  B.  A. 
stand  for  bachelor  of  arts ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor  of 
laws ;  B.  D.  for  bachelor  of  divinity  ;  B.  F.,  prefixed 
to  the  decrees  of  the  old  Romans,  for  bonum  factum. 
In  music,  B  stands  for  the  tone  above  A  ;  B  [> ,  for 
B  flat,  or  the  semitone   major  above   A.    B.   also 


stands  for  base,  and   B.   C.  for  lasso  continuo,  or 
thorough  base. 

BXA,  71.    The  cry  or  appropriate  bleating  of  sheep. 

BAA,  v.  i.    To  cry  or  bleat  as  sheep. 

BA'AL,  77.     [Oriental,  Sy2  lord.] 

An  idol  among  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Syrians, 
representing  the  sun.  The  word  signifies  also  lord, 
or  commander ;  and  the  character  of  the  idol  was 
varied  by  different  nations,  at  different  times.  Thus 
Baal  Berith  is  supposed  to  signify,  the  Lord  of  the 
Covenant ;  Baal  Peor,  or  rather  Baal  Phegor,  the 
Lord  of  the  dead.  Ps.  cvi.  Baal  Zebub,  the  god  of 
flies,  &c. 

BAB'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  babbclen;  Fr.  babillcr ;  properly,  to 
throw  out.] 

1.  To  utter  words  imperfectly  or  indistinctly,  as 
children.  Prior. 

2.  To  talk  idly  or  irrationally ;  to  talk  thought- 
lessly. Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  talk  much  ;  to  prate ;  hence,  to  tell  secrets. 

Shak. 

4.  To  utter  sounds  frequently,  incessantly,  or 
indistinctly;  as,  a  babbling  echo;  a.  babbling  stream. 

BAB'BLE,  b.  t.     To  prate  ;  to  utter. 

BAB'BLE,  77.     Idle  talk  ;  senseless  prattle.        Shak. 

BAB'BLE-MENT,  71.  Idle  talk;  senseless  prate  ;  un- 
meaning words.  Milton. 

BAB'BLER,  n.  An  idle  talker ;  an  irrational  prattler ; 
a  teller  of  secrets. 

BAB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Talking  idly  ;  telling  secrets. 

2.  Uttering  a  succession  of  murmuring  sounds  ; 
as,  a  babbling  stream. 

3.  In  hunting,  babbling  is  when  the  hounds  are 
too  busy  after  they  have  found  a  good  scent. 

BAB'BLING,  77.     Foolish  talk.     1  Tim.  vi. 
BABE,  71.     [Ger.   bubc,  a   boy;  Ir.    baban ;  D.   babyn; 
Syr.  babia  ;  Phenician,  babion  ;  Ar.  bubah,  a  babe,  an 


infant.    Ar.  iw,  «_iL>  babos,  or  baboson,  the  young  of 

man  or  beast  ;  Syr.  babosa,  a  little  child.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  Syriac  and  Arabic  word  for  an 
infant,  is  retained  by' the  natives  of  America,  who 
call  an  infant pappoos.  h.pu,pus,a  word  of  endear- 
ment; pupa,  little  girl;  whence  pupiUus,  papilla, 
pupil.     Ar.   bobohon,   the   beginning  of   youth;    Gr. 

0a/3ai,  and  miTrai ;  Ar.  L>  L»  baba,  to  say  baba,  that 

is,  father  ;  papa,  a  word  taken  from  the  first  attempts 
of  children  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a  parent] 
An  infant;  a  young  child  of  either  sex. 

BA'BEL,  7(.    [Heb.]    Confusion  ;  disorder.    Beaumont. 

BAB'ER-Y,  77.  Finely  to  please  a  child  ;  any  trifling 
toy  for  children.  Sidney. 

BaB'ISH,  a.     Like  a  babe  ;  childish.  Aschanu 

BAB'ISII-LY,  adv.     Childishly. 

BAB'ISH-NESS,  71.     Childishness. 

BAB-OON',  77.  [Fr.  babouin,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  babe.  This  name  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted in  the  Oriental  babion,  papio.     See  Babe.] 

A  name  common  to  several  of  the  larger  species 
of  monkeys,  belonging  to  the  genus  Simia,  in  the 
class  Mammalia,  and  order  primates,  according  to 
the  system  of  Linnteus  ;  but  more  recently  consid- 
ered as  forming  a  distinct  genus  in  the  order  Quad- 
rumana  and  family  Simiffi.  Baboons  have  short  tails ; 
a  long  face  ;  a  broad  high  muzzle  ;  dog-like  tusks,  or 
canine  teeth;  and  naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks. 
They  are  found  only  on  the  eastern  continent  and 
adjacent  islands.  Encnc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

BAB'L/VH,  71.  The  rind  or  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Mimosa  cineraria.  It  contains  gallic  acid  and  tannin, 
and  has  been  used  in  dying  drab.  Ure. 
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Ba'BY,  a.  Like  a  young  child ;  pertaining  to  an 
infant. 

Ba'BY,  n.  [See  Babe.]  An  infant  or  young  child  of 
either  sex  ;  a  babe  ;  [used  in  familiar  language.] 

2.  A  small  image  in  form  of  an  infant,  for  girls  to 
play  with  ;  a  dull. 

Ba'IJY,  b.  t.    To  treat  like  a  voung  child.        Young. 

BA'BY-HOOD,  re.     The  state" of  being  a  baby.     Jlsh. 

Ba'BY-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  for  children's  dolls  and 
babies.  Swtft 

BA'HY-ISH,  a.     Like  a  baby;  childish. 

BAB-Y-LQ'NI-AN,  j  a.     Pertaining  to    Babylon,   the 

BAB-Y-Lo'NISH,    \      capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 

of  Babylonia,  or  to  the  kingdom.    The  city  stood  on 

the  River  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  and,  it  is  supposed,  on 

the  spot  where  the  tower  of  Babel  was  founded. 

2.  Like  the  language  of  Babel ;  mixed:  confused. 

BAB-Y-Lo'NI-AN,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Babylonia. 
In  ancient  writers,  an  astrologer,  as  the  Chaldeans 
were  remarkable  for  the  study  of  astrology. 

BAB-Y-LON'IC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to   Babylon,   or 

BAB-Y-LON'IC-AL,  \       made   there,     as,   Babylonia 

garments,  carpets,  or  hangings.  Encyc. 

2.  Tumultuous;  disorderly.  Harrington. 

BAB-Y-LON'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  title  of  a  fragment  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  ending  2b7  years  before 
Christ,  composed  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon. 

Encyc 

BAB-Y-ROUS'SA,  n.  In  zoology,  the  Indian  hog,  a 
native  of  Celebes  and  of  Buero,  but  not  found  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  or  of  Africa.  This  quadruped  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Sus,  in  the  class  Mammalia,  and 
order  Belluse  of  Linnseus.  From  the  outside  of  the 
upper  jaw  spring  two  teeth  twelve  inches  long,  bend- 
ing like  horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 
Along  the  back  are  some  weak  bristles,  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  body  only  a  sort  of  wool.  These  animals 
live  in  herds,  feed  on  herbage,  are  sometimes  tamed, 
and  their  flesh  is  well  tasted.  When  pursued  hard, 
they  rush  into  the  sea,  swim  or  dive,  and  pass  from 
isle  to  isle.  In  the  forest  they  rest  their  heads  by 
hooking  their  upper  tusks  on  a  bough.  Encyc. 

BA'BY-SHIP,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  baby. 

BACK   (  "'     P*'  *"1*c'  a  1)owl  01  cistern.] 

1.  In  navigation,  a  ferry-boat  or  praam. 

2.  In  brewing,  a  large,  flat  tub,  or  vessel,  in  which 
wort  is  cooled  before  boiling  ;  hence  called  a  cooler. 

3.  In  distilleries,  a  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  to 
be  fermented  is  pumped  from  the  cooler,  in  order  to 
he  worked  witJi  the  yeast. 

BACCA,  re.  [L.]  In  botany,  a  berry ;  a  fruit  which 
consists  of  a  pulpy  pericarp,  without  valves,  inclos- 
ing several  naked  seeds.  Jllilne. 

BAC-CA-LAU'RE-ATE,  n.  [The  first  part  of  this 
word  is  from  the  same  root  as  bachelor ;  or,  as  Bailey 
supposes,  from  bucca,  berry ;  and  the  latter  part  from 
laurea,  a  laurel,  from  the  practice  of  wearing  a  gar- 
land of  bay  berries.] 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

BACCATE,  a.  In  botany,  consisting  of  a  berry,  as  a 
fruit;  becoming  succulent,  and  inclosing  the  seed, 
and  thus  resembling  a  berry,  as  the  calyx  or  recep- 
tacle,in  some  plants. 

BACCa-TED,  a.  [L.  baecatus,  garnished  with  pearls, 
from  bacca,  a  berry.] 

Set  or  adorned  with  pearls  ;  havins  many  berries. 

BACCHA-NAL,  j  re.  [from  Bacchus,  Gr.  HaK\os, 

BAC-CUA-Na'LI-AN,  j  the  deity  of  wine  and  rev- 
eling. Q.U.  Ir.  bade,  drunk;  or  D.  bak,  bowl;  L. 
poculum ;  Gyp.  bechari,  a  cup ;  or  from  raging,  rev- 
eling.] 

One  who  indulges  in  drunken  revels  ;  a  drunkard ; 
one  who  is  noisy  and  riotous  when  intoxicated. 

BACCHA-NAL,  )  a.    Reveling  in   intemperate 

BAC-CHA-NA'LI-AN,  ,      drinking  ,  riotous  ;  noisy. 

BACCHA-Na'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  reveling  and 
drunkenness. 

Even  baccluinalian  madness  lias  its  charms.  Cowper. 

BAC-CHA-Na'LI-AN-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
bacchanals. 

BAC'CHA-NALS,       in.    pi.      Drunken    feasts;    the 

BAC-CIIA-NA'LI-A,  j  revels  of  bacchanalians.  In 
antiquity,  feasts  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine.  These  were  celebrated  in  spring  and  autumn, 
with  games  and  shows.  Encyc. 

BACCHANT,     )  n.  *  A  mad  priest  or  priestess  of  Bac- 

BACCHANTE,  (      chus. 

BACCHIC,  a.  Jovial;  drunken  ;  mad  with  intoxi- 
cation. 

2.  Relating  to  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine ;  as,  a 
bacchic  feast,  or  song;  bacchic  mysteries. 

Fabcr.     Encyc. 

BAC-OHT'US,  n.  In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  composed 
of  a  short  syllable  and  two  long  on#s  ;  as  in  dodrl. 

Encyc 

BACCHUS,  n.*  The  god  of  wine,  and  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus. 

BACOIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  baccifer,  of  bacca,  a  berry, 
and  frro,  to  bear.] 

That  produces  berries.  [See  Bacca.]  Bacrifcrous 
plants,  in  some  of  the  earlier  systems  of  botany,  in- 
cluded all  such  plants  as  have  si  pulpy  fruit,  whether 
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of  tiie  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind;  but  in  others, 
comprehended  such  plants  only  as  bear  the  pulpy 
pericarp,  called  bacca,  or  berry.  Milne. 

BACCtV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  bacca,  berry,  and  voro,  to 
eat.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  berries ;  as,  baccivoroiis 
birds. 

BACH'E-LOR,  re.  [Fr.  bachclicr;  Sp.  bachiller,  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  and  a  babbler ;  Port,  bacharcl,  id.,  and 
baeello,  a  shoot  or  twig  of  the  vine  ;  It.  bacccllicre,  a 
bachelor  of  arts  ;  baedtio,  a  staff;  bacchetta,  a  rod  ;  L. 
bacillus,  a  stick,  that  is,  a  shoot ;  Fr.  backdate,  a 
damsel,  or  young  woman  ;  Scot,  baich,  a  child  ;  W. 
bacgen,  a  boy,  a  child  ;  bacgenes,  a  young  girl  ;  from 
bac,  small.  This  word  has  its  origin  in  the  name  of 
a  child,  or  young  person  of  either  sex,  whence  the 
sense  of  babbling  in  the  Spanish.  Or  both  senses  are 
rather  from  shooting,  protruding.] 

1.  A  young  man  who  has  not  been  married. 

2.  A  man  of  any  age,  who  has  not  been  married  ; 
often  with  the  word  old. 

3.  A  person  who  iias  taken  the  first  degree  in  the 
liberal  aits  and  sciences,  at  a  college  or  university. 
This  degree,  or  honor,  is  called  the  baccalaureate. 
This  title  is  given  also  to  such  as  take  the  first  de- 
gree in  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  in  certain  European 
universities. 

4.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  order,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  young  knight,  styled  a  knight  bachelor.  The  Ger- 
mans anciently  constituted  their  young  men  knights 
or  soldiers,  by  presenting  to  them  a  shield  and  a 
lance,  in  a  gresit  council.  This  ceremony  answered 
to  that  of  the  toga  virilis  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
livery  companies  of  London,  those  persons  not  yet 
admitted  to  the  livery  are  called  bachelors. 

BACH'E-LOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  bach- 
elor. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  has  taken  his  first  degree 
in  a  college  or  university. 

BACK,  n.  [Sax.  bac,  bac;  Dan.  bag;  Sw.  bak;  and 
Sw.  backe,  bukke,  a  hill,  a  clod  or  lump.  The  sense 
probably  is  a  ridge,  like  the  Ger.  rveken,  D.  rug,  ap- 
plied to  the  shoulders,  or  to  the  back  of  a  beast.] 

1.  The  upper  part  of  an  animal,  particularly  of  a 
quadruped,  whose  back  is  a  ridge.  In  human  beings, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  outward  or  convex  part  of  the  hand,  op- 
posed to  the  inner,  concave  part,  or  palm. 

3.  As  the  back  of  a  man  is  the  part  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  face,  hence  the  part  opposed  to  the 
front ;  as,  the  back  of  a  book,  and  of  a  chimney,  or 
the  back  of  a  house. 

4.  The  part  opposite  to  or  most  remote  from  that 
which  fronts  the  speaker  or  actor,  or  the  part  out  of 
eight ;  as,  the  back  of  an  isle,  of  a  wood,  of  a  village. 

5.  As  the  back  is  the  strongest  part  of  an  animal, 
and  as  the  back  is  behind  in  motion,  hence  the 
thick  ;ind  strong  part  of  a  cutting  tool ;  as,  the  back 
of  a  knife,  or  of  a  saw. 

6.  The  place  behind  or  nearest  the  back ;  as,  on 
the  back  of  a  hill,  or  of  a  village. 

7.  The  outer  part  of  the  body,  or  the  whole  body  ; 
a  part  for  the  whole ;  as,  he  has  not  clothes  to  his 
back. 

8.  To  turn  the  back  on  one,  is  to  treat  with  contempt, 
to  forsake,  or  neglect  him.  South. 

9.  To  turn  the  back  to  one,  to  acknowledge  to  be 
superior. 

10.  To  turn  the  back,  is  to  depart,  or  to  leave  the 
care  or  cognizance  of;  to  remove  or  be  absent. 

Davies. 

11.  Behind  the  back,  is  in  secret,  or  when  one  is 
absent.  * 

12.  To  cast  behind  the  back,  in  Scripture,  is  to  forget 
and  forgive.  Is.  xxxviii.  17  ;  or  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt.    Ez.  xxiii.  35.    Neh.  i.x.  2C. 

13.  To  plow  the  back,  is  to  oppress  and  persecute. 
Ps.  exxix. 

14.  To  bow  the  back,  is  to  submit  to  oppression. 
Rom.  xi.  10. 

BACK,  adv.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came;  as, 
to  go  back,  is  to  return. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  a  former  state,  condition, 
or  station  ;  as,  he  can  not  go  back  from  his  engage- 
ments. 

3.  Behind  ;  not  advancing ;  not  coming  or  bring- 
ing forward  ;  sis,  to  keep  back  a  part ;  to  keep  one's 
self  back. 

4.  Towsird  times  or  things  past ;  as,  to  look  back 
on  former  ages. 

5.  Again  ;  in  return  ;  as,  to  give  back  the  money. 
C.   To  go  or  come  back,  is  to  return,  either  to  a  for- 
mer place  or  state. 

7.   To  go  or  give  back,  is  to  retreat,  to  recede. 
BACK,  v.  t.     To  mount ;  to  get  upon  the  back  ;  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  place  upon  the  back  ;  as,  to  back  a 
horse.  Shak. 

2.  To  support  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  second  or  strength- 
en by  aid  ;  as,  the  court  was  backed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Dryden. 

3.  To  put  backward  ;  to  cause  to  retreat  or  recede ; 
as,  to  back  oxen. 

4.  To  back  a  warrant,  is  for  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  county  where  the  warrant  is  to  be  executed, 
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to    sign   or  indorse   a   warrant,   issued    in    another 
county,  to  apprehend  an  offender.  Blackstune. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  back  an  anchor,  is  to  lay  down 
a  small  anchor  ahead  of  si  hirge  one,  the  cable  of  the 
small  one  being  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  large 
one,  to  prevent  its  coming  home. 

6.  To  back  astern,  in  rowing,  is  to  manage  the  oars 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method,  so  as  to 
move  a  boat  stern  foremost. 

To  back  the  oars  ;  to  row  backward  with  the  oars. 

7.  To  back  the  saiJs,  is  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
take  out  the  wind,  and  thus  to  cause  the  ship  to  move 
astern.  Mar.  Diet 

8.  To  back  the  field,  in  horse-racing,  is  to  bet  against 
a  particular  horse  or  horses,  that  some  one  of  all  the 
other  horses  in  the  field  will  besit  them. 

Racing  Calendar. 
BACK,  v.  i.     To  move  or  go  back  ;  as,  the  horse  re- 
fuses to  bade  Encyc 
BACK'EITE,  v.  t.  [back  and  bite.]     To  censure,  slan- 
der, reproach,  or  speak  evil  of  the  absent.    Prov.  xxv. 
BACK'BlT-ER,  re.     One  who  slanders,  calumniates, 
or  speaks  ili  of  the  absent. 

BACK'BIT-INTG,7i.  The  act  of  slandering  the  absent ; 
secret  calumny.     2  Cor.  xii. 

BACK'BXT-ING-LY,  adv.    With  secret  slander. 

Barret. 

BACK'BoARD,  re.  [back  and  board.]  A  board  placed 
across  the  after  part  of  a  boat  for  the  passengers  to 
lean  against. 

2.  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water-wheel, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  off  the  floats  or 
paddles,  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel.     Nicholson. 

BACK'BONE,  re.  [back  and  bone.]  The  bone  of  the 
bsick,  or  the  spine. 

BACK'BOX-ES,  re.  pi.  The  boxes  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  case  used  for  printers'  types,  usually  appropri- 
ated to  small  capitals. 

BACK'CAR-RY,  n.  A  having  on  the  back  ;  a  term 
of  law. 

BACK'DoOR,  re.  [back  and  door.]  A  door  on  the  back 
part  of  a  building ;  a  private  passage  ;  an  indirect 
way. 

BACK'-ED,  (bakt,)  pp.  Mounted  ;  having  on  the 
back  ;  supported  by  aid  ;  seconded  ;  moved  back- 
ward. 

BACK'-ED,  (bakt,)  a.  Raving  a  back  ;  a  word  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  broad-backed ,  kvmp-backrd. 

BACK'ER,  re.  One  who  backs  or  supports  another 
in  a  contest. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  small  slate  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  large  one  at  certain  points.  Brandc 

BACK'FRIEND,  n.  [back  and  friend.]  A  secret 
enemy.  South. 

BACK-CAM'MON,  re..  [W.  bac,  small,  and  cammuun, 
conflict,  battle  ;  camp,  a  game.] 

A  game  played  by  two  persons,  upon  a  table,  with 
box  and  dice.  The  table  is  in  two  parts,  on  which 
are  24  black  and  white  spaces,  called  paints.  Each 
player  has  15  men  of  different  colors  for  the  purpose 
of  distinction.  Encyc 

BACK'GROUND,  re.  [back  and  ground.]  Ground  in 
the  rear  or  behind,  as' opposed  to  the  front. 

2.  A  place  of  obscurity,  or  shade  ;  a  situation  little 
seen,  or  noticed. 

BACK'HAND-ED,  a.  [back  and  hand.]  With  the 
hand  turned  backward  ;  as,  a  backhanded  blow. 

BACK'HAND-ED,  adv.  With  the  hand  directed  back- 
ward ;  as,  to  strike  backhanded. 

BACK'HOUSE,  re.  [back  and  house.]  A  building  be- 
hind the  main  or  front  building  ;  a  necessary. 

BACK'ING,  ppr.  Mounting  ;  moving  back,  as  a 
horse  ;  seconding. 

BACK'ING,  re.  In  horsemanship,  the  operation  of  break- 
ing a  colt  for  the  saddle.  Gilbert 

2.  In  book-binding,  the  preparing  of  the  back  of  a 
book  with  glue,  &c,  before  putting  on  the  cover. 

BACK'ING-UP,  re.  A  term  used  in  cricket  and  other 
games,  for  stopping  the  ball  and  driving  it  back. 

BACK'PAINT-ING,  re.  [back  and  paint.]  The  meth- 
od of  puir.ting  mezzotinto  prints,  pasted  on  glass  of 
a  size  io  fit  the  print.  Encyc. 

BACK'PIicCE,  re.  [back  and  piece.]  The  piece  of  ar- 
mor which  covers  the  back. 

BACK'RE-TURN,  re.     Repeated  return.  Shak. 

BACK'-ROOM,  re.  [back  ami  room.]  A  room  behind 
the  front  room,  or  in  the  hark  part  of  the  house. 

BACKS,  re.  pi.  Among  dealers  in  leather,  the  thick- 
est and  stoutest  hides,  used  for  sole  leather. 

En  rite. 

BACK'PET,  a.     [back  and  set]     Set  upon  in  the  rear. 

Anderson. 

BACK'SET,  re.  A  check  to  the  progress  of  any  thing ; 
a  relapse.     [SeoW&A.] 

BACK'SIDE,  re.  [bock  and  side.]  The  hack  part  of 
any  thing;  the  part  behind  that  which  is  presented 
to  the  face  of  a  spectator.     Ex.  iii. 

2.  The  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

3.  The  yard,  ground,  or  place  behind  a  house. 
BACK-SLIDE',  v.  i.     [back  and  slide]     To  fall  off;  to 

apostatize  ;    to  turn   gradually   from   the   faith   ami 
practice  of  Christianity.    Jer.  iii.    Hos.  iv. 
B/iCK-SLID'ER,  re.     Ail  apostate  ;  one  who  falls  from 
the  faith  and  practice  of  religion.     Prov.  xiv. 
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2.  One  wlio  neglects  his  vows  of  obedience  and 
falls  into  sin. 

BACK-SLID'ING,  n.  The  act  of  apostatizing  from 
faith  or  practice;  a  falling  insensibly  from  religion 
into  sin  or  idolatry.    Jer.  v.  6. 

BAGK-SLTD'I  NG-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  backsliding. 

BACK'STAFF,  n.  [back  and  stuff,  so  called  from  its 
being  used  with  the  observer's  back  toward  the 
sun.] 

A  quadrant;  an  instrument  for  taking  the  sun's 
altitude  at  sea  ;  called  also,  from  its  inventor,  Davis's 
quadrant.  Encyc. 

BACK'-ST5IRS,n.p?.  [back  and  stairs.]  Stairs  in  the 
buck  part  of  a  house  ;  private  stairs ;  and  figuratively, 
a  private  or  indirect  way. 

BACK/STAYS,  w.  /)(.  [back  and  stay.]  Long  ropes 
or  stays  extending  from  the  top-mast  heads  to  both 
sides  of  a  ship,  slanting  a  little  aft,  to  assist  the 
shrouds  in  supporting  the  mast,  when  strained  by  a 
weight  of  sail,  and  prevent  it  from  giving  way  and 
falling  overboard.  Mar.  Diet. 

BACK'STcNE,  n.  The  heated  stone  on  which  oat- 
cake is  baked.  North  of  England. 

BACK'SWoRD,  re.  [back  and  sioord.]  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge.  In  England,  a  stick  with  a  basket 
handle,  used  in  rustic  amusements.  Arbuthnot. 

BACK'WARD,  adv.  [back  and  ward.  See  Ward.] 
With  the  back  in  advance  ;  as,  to  move  backward. 

2.  Toward  the  back  ;  as,  to  throw  the  arms  back- 
ward ;  to  move  backward  and  forward. 

3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the  back  downward  ;  as, 
to  fall  backward. 

4.  Toward  past  times  or  events ;  as,  to  look  back- 
ward on  the  history  of  man. 

5.  By  way  of  reflection  ;  retlexively.         Davics. 

6.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  as,  public  affairs 
go  backward. 

7.  In  time  past ;  as,  let  us  look  some  ages  backward. 

8.  Perversely  ;  from  a  wrong  end. 

1  never  yet  saw  man,  but  she  would  spell  him  backward.  SliaJc. 

9.  Toward  the  beginning ;  in  an  order  contrary  to 
the  natural  order ;  as,  to  read  backward. 

10.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  to  go  or  turn  backward,  is 
to  rebel,  apostatize,  or  relapse  into  sin  or  idolatry.  Is.  i. 

11.  Contrarily  ;  in  a  contrary  manner.  Swift. 
To  be  driven  or  turned  backward,  is  to  be  defeated, 

or  disappointed.     Ps.  xl. 

To  turn,  judgment  backward,  is  to  pervert  justice 
and  laws.     Is.  lix. 
BACK'WARD,   a.      Unwilling  ;   averse  ;   reluctant ; 
hesitating. 


Vox  wiser  brutes  are  backward  to  be  slaves. 
2.  Slow;  sluggish;  dilatory. 


Pope. 


The  mind  is  backward  to  undei 
argument. 


i  the  fatigue  of  weighing  every 
Warn. 


3.  Dull ;  not  quick  of  apprehension  ;  behind  in 
progress;  as,  a  backward  learner. 

4.  Late  ;  behind  in  time  ;  coming  after  something 
else,  or  after  the  usual  time  ;  as,  backward  fruits  ;  the 
season  is  backward. 

BACK'WARD,  n.    The  things  or  state  behind  or  past. 


In  the  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  lime. 


Shak. 


[Not  proper,  nor  in  use.] 
BACK'WAKD-LY,  adv.     Unwillingly;  reluctantly; 

aversely  ;  perversely. 
BACK'WARD-NESS,  n.    Unwillingness;  reluctance; 
dilatoriness,  or  dullness  in  action. 

2.  A  state  of  being  behind  in  progress  ;  slowness  , 
tardiness  ;  as,  the  backwardness  of  the  spring. 
BACK'-WA'TER,  n.     Water   which  sets  back  in  a 
stream,  owing  to  some    obstruction   below.      Also, 
water  thrown  back  by  the  turning  of  a  water-wheel. 
BACK'VVOODS'MAN,  n.     In  the  United  States,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  forest  in  the  new  settlements,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  f"rontijr. 
BAOK'WOR.M,  n.     [back  and  worm.] 

A  small  worm,  in  a  thin  skin,  in  the  reins  of  a 
hawk.     [See  Filanders.]  Enci/c. 

BACK'- WOUND,  (-wound  or  -woond,) ».  t.  To  wound 

secretly  behind  the  back.  Shak. 

Ba'CON,  (lu'kn,)  re.     [W.baccum;Ir.bogun.     In  old 
charters,  boca.    Cowcl.     In  Ger.  bache  is  a  wild  sow.] 
Hog's  flesh  (sometimes  that  of  the  bear,  &c.)  salt- 
ed or  pickled  and  dried,  usually  in  smoke. 

To  save  one's  bacon,  is  to  preserve  one's  self  from 
harm. 
BA-eo'NI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Lord  Bacon,  or  to 

his  system  of  philosophy. 
BAC'ULE,  re.     [Fr.  bascule.] 

In  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis  or  gate,  made 
like  a  pitfall,  with  a  counterpoise,  and  supported  by 
two  great  stakes.  Encyc. 

BA€'IJ-LITE,  n.     [L.  baculus.] 

A  name  common  to  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  of  a 
straighu  form,  a  little  conical,  in  their  cellular  struct- 
ure resembling  the  ammonites.  Ed.  Encnc 
BAC-tr-LOM'E-TRY,  n.     [L.  baculus,  a  staff,  and  Gr. 
jiero  '!/,  measure.] 

The  act  of  measuring  distance  or  altitude  by  a  staff 
or  staffs.  Bailey.     Johnson. 


BAD,  a.  [Pers.  J\j  bad,  evil,  depraved  ;  allied  per- 
haps to  Ar.  3  Lj  bada.    Heb.  Cli.  Syr.  and  Sam.  13N 

abad,  to  perish  or  destroy.] 

1.  Ill ;  evil  ;  opposed  to  good;  a  word  of  general 
use,  denoting  physical  defects  and  moral  faults,  in 
men  and  things ;  as,  a  bad  man,  a  bad  heart,  a  bad 
design,  bad  air,  bad  water,  bad  books. 

2.  Vicious  ;  corrupt ;  depraved,  in  a  moral  sense  ; 
as,  a  bad  life  ;  a  bad  action. 

3.  Unwholesome  ;  as,  b  id  provisions. 

4.  Unfortunate  ;  unprosperous  ;  as,  a  bad  state  of 

5.  Unskillful ;  as,  a  bad  player.  [affairs. 

6.  Small  ;  poor  ;  as,  a  bad  crop. 

7.  Infirm  ;  as,  a  bad  state  of  health. 

8.  Feeble,  corrupt,  or  oppressive ;  as,  a  bad  govern- 
ment. 

9.  Hurtful  ;  pernicious  ;  as,  fine  print  is  bad  fur 
the  eyes. 

10.  Unfavorable  ;  as,  a  bad  season. 

11.  Poor  ;  sterile  ;  as,  a  bad  soil. 

12.  Rough  or  muddy  ;  as,  a  bad  road. 

In  short,  bad  expresses  whatever  is  injurious,  hurt- 
ful, inconvenient,  unlawful,  or  immoral ;  whatever 
is  offensive,  painful,  or  unfavorable ;  or  what  is  de- 
fective. 

BADE   i  (bad-)    The  past  tense  of  BlD"     tSee  BlD-] 
BADGE,  n.     [I  know  not  the  affinities  of  this  word, 

not  having  found  it  in  any  other  language.    Probably 

it  belongs  to  Class  Bg.] 

1.  A  mark,  sign,  token,  or  thing,  by  which  a  per- 
son is  distinguished,  in  a  particular  place  or  employ- 
ment, and  designating  his  relation  to  a  person  or  to 
a  particular  occupation  ;  as,  the  badge  of  authority. 

2.  The  mark  or  token  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  badge 
of  bitterness.  Shak. 

3.  An  ornament  on  ships,  near  the  stern,  decorated 
with  figures. 

BADGE,  v.  u    To  mark,  or  distinguish  with  a  badge. 

Shak. 

BADGE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  badge.  Bp.  Hall. 

BADG'ER,  ??..  [Q.U.  badge,  supra  ;  or  Sax.  bygan,  byc- 
gan,  to  buy  ;  Norm,  bugge.] 

In  laio,  a  person  who  is  licensed  to  buy  corn  in  one 
place  and  sell  it  in  another,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  engrossing.  Cowel. 

BADG'ER,  re.  A  plantigrade  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Ursus,  (Linn.,)  now  ranked  in  a  separate  genus, 
(  Taxus  or  Melcs,)  of  a  clumsy  make,  witli  short,  thick 
legs,  and  long  claws  on  the  fore  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  burrows,  is  indolent  and 
sleepy,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  and  is  generally 
very  fat.  Its  skin  is  used  for  pistol  furniture ;  its 
flesh  makes  good  bacon,  and  its  hair  is  used  for 
brushes  to  soften  the  shades  in  painting.    Encyc. 

The  American  badger  is  called  the  ground-hog,  and 
is  sometimes  white.  Pennant. 

BADG'ER,  v.  t.  To  follow  up  or  pursue  with  great 
eagerness,  as  the  badger  is  hunted ;  to  pester  or  wor- 
ry. Rich.  Diet. 

BADG'ER-LEG-GED,  (-legd,)  a.  Having  legs  like  a 
badger.  Johnson  says,  having  legs  of  unequal  length  ; 
but,  qu.  short,  thick  legs.  Shak. 

BAD-I-A'GA,  re.     [Russ.  badyaga.] 

A  small  sponge,  common  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  powder  of  which  is  used  to  take  away  the  livid 
marks  of  bruises.  Encyc. 

This  is  properly  a  cryptogamic  plant  of  the  order 
Alga;,  and  genus  Badiaga,  though  considered  by  Lin- 
nieus  as  a  species  of  Spongia.  Becker. 

BAD'I-AN'E,  )  n.    The  seed  of  a  tree  in  China,  which 

BAN'DI-AN,  \  smells  like  anise  seeds;  used  by  the 
Chinese  and  Dutch  to  give  theirtea  an  aromatic  taste. 

Encyc 

BAD-I-Ge'ON,  re.  A  mixture  of  plaster  and  freestone, 
ground  together  and  sifted,  used  by  statuaries  to  fill 
the  small  holes  and  repair  the  defects  of  the  stones 
of  which  they  make  their  statues  ;  also,  a  mixture  of 
saw-dust  and  giue,  used  by  joiners  to  fill  up  defects 
in  their  work.  Encnc. 

BAD'IN-AGE,  (bad'in-azh,)  re.  [Fr.]  Light  or  play- 
ful discourse.  Chesterfield. 

BAD'LY,  arfe.t  [from  bad.]  In  a  bad  manner ;  not 
well;  unskillfully ;  grievously;  unfortunately  ;  im- 
perfectly. 

BAD'NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  bad,  evil,  vicious, 
or  depraved  ;  want  of  good  qualities,  natural  or  mor- 
al ;  as,  the  badness  of  the  heart,  of  the  season,  of  the 
roads,  &c. 

BAF'FE-TAS, )  re.     An   India  cotton   cloth   or  plain 

BAF'TAS,  j  muslin.  That  of  Surat  is  said  to 
be  the  best.  Encyc. 

BAF'FLE,  v.  (.t  [Fr.  brflcr,  to  make  or  play  the  fool 
with  ;  Sp.  befar;  It.  beffarc,  id.  It  coincides  in  origin 
with  buffoon.  In  Scottish, beff,  baff,  signifies  to  strike.] 
To  mock  or  elude  by  artifice  ;  to  elude  by  shifts 
and  turns;  hence,  to  defeat,  or  confound  ;  as,  to  baf- 
fle the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

Fashionable  follies  bajjle  argument.  .Anon. 


BAF'FLE,  v.  i.     To  practice  deceit.  Barrow. 

BAF'FLE,  re.     A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts,  and  turns. 

South* 

BAF'FLED,  pp.    Eluded;  defeated;  confounded. 

BAF'FLER,  n.     One  that  baffles. 

BAF'FLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eluding  bv  shifts  and  turns, 
or  by  stratagem  ;  defeating  ;  confounding.  A  baf- 
fling wind,  among  seamen,  is  one  that  frequently  shifts 
from  one  point  to  another. 

BAF'FLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  baffling  manner. 

BAF'FLING-NESS,  n.     duality  of  baffling. 

BAG,  re.  [Norm,  bage,  a  bag,  a  coffer  ;  bagncs,  baggage. 
This  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  pack,  pouch, 
Fr.  poche,  or  of  the  same  family  ;  or  it  is  from  the 
sense  of  tying,  binding  ;  Sp.  baga,  a  rope  or  cord  for 
fastening  loads  on  beasts  of  burden.  Hence  baggage; 
It.  bagagiui ;  Sp.  bagage ;  Port,  bagagem  ;  Fr.  bagage : 
Arm.  pacq,  a  pack,  and  bagaich.] 

1.  A  sack  ;  a  pouch,  usually  of  cloth  or  leather, 
used  to  hold,  preserve,  or  convey  corn  and  other 
commodities. 

2.  A  sack,  in  animal  bodies,  containing  some  fluid 
or  other  substance  ;  the  udder  of  a  female  beast. 

3.  Formerly,  a  sort  of  silken  purse  tied  to  the  hair. 

4.  In  commerce,  a  certain  quantity  of  a  commodity, 
such  as  it  is  customary  to  carry  to  market  in  a  sack ; 
as,  a  bag  of  pepper  or  hops  ;  a  bag  of  corn. 

5.  Among  farriers,  a  bag  of  asafetida,  and  savin  is 
tied  to  the  bits  of  horses  to  restore  their  appetites. 

Encyc 
BAG,  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  bag ;  as,  to  bag  game.    ['Used 

chiefly  by  sportsmen.] 
2.  To  load  with  bags. 
BAG,  v.  i.  To  swell  like  a  full  bag,  as  sails  when  filled 

with  wind. 
BA-GASSE',  71.     The  sugar-cane,  when  crushed  and 

dry  ;  used  as  fuel.  Ure. 

BAG-A-TELLE' ,  (bag-a-tel',)    n.     [Fr. ;  Sp.  bagatela  ; 

It.  bagatella-;  Arm.  baga.uk.] 

1.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  importance. 

2.  A  game  played  on  aboard  having,  at  the  end, 
nine  holes,  into  which  balls  are  to  be  struck,  with  a 
rod  held  in  the  hand  of  the  player. 

BAG'GAGE,  re.  t  [Fr.  bagage.  an.  Eng.  package  ;  D. 
pakkaadjp,  baggage,  that  which  is  packed.     See  Bao.] 

1.  The  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other  necessa- 
ries of  an  army. 

2.  The  clothing  and  other  conveniences  which  a 
traveler  carries  with  him  on  a  journey. 

Having  dispatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf. 

Coxe,  Switz. 

[The  English  now  call  this  luggage.] 
BAG'GAGE,  re.     [Fr.  bagasse ;  It.  bagascia ;  Sp.  baga- 
lo,  a  catamite  ;  Pers.  baga,  a  strumpet.] 

1.  A  low,  worthless  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 

2.  A  playful,  saucy  female.  Goldsmith. 
BAG'GING,  ppr.  Swelling  ;  becoming  protuberant. 
BAG  'GING,  re.     The  cloth  or  materials  for  hags. 

United  States.     Edwards's  West  Indies. 
BAGN'IO,   (ban'yo,)   re.     [It.  bagno  ;  Sp.  bario ;  Port. 
banho  ,•  Fr.  bain  ;  L.  balneum.] 

1.  A  bath  ;  a  house  for  bathing,  cupping,  sweating, 
and  otherwise  cleansing  the  body.  In  Turkey,  it  is 
the  name  of  prisons  where  slave3  are  kept ;  so  called 
from  the  baths  which  they  contain.  Encyc. 

2.  A  brothel. 

BAG'PIPE,  re.*  [bag  and  pipe.]  A  musical  wind  in- 
strument, used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It 
consists  of  a  leathern  bag,  which  receives  the  air  by 
a  tube,  which  is  stopped  by  a  valve  ;  and  pip'.'s,  into 
which  the  air  is  pressed  by  the  performer.  The  bass- 
pipe  is  called  the  drone,  and  tile  tenor  or  treble  is 
called  the  chanter.  The  pipes  have  eight  hoi 's  like 
those  of  a  flute,  which  the  performer  stops  and  opens 
at  pleasure.  There  are  several  species  of  bagpipes, 
as  the  soft  and  melodious  Irish  bagpipe,  with  two 
short  drones  and  a  long  one;  the  Highland  bagpipe, 
with  two  short  drones,  the  music  of  which  is  very 
loud  ;  the  Scot's  Lowland  bagpipe,  which  is  played 
with  a  bellows,  and  is  also  a  loud  instrument.  There 
is  also  a  small  pipe,  with  a  chanter  about  eight  inches 
in  length.  Encyc. 

In  seamanship,  to  bag-pipe  the  mizzen,  is  to  lay  it 
aback  by  bringing  the  sheet  to  the  mizzen  shrouds. 

Mir.  Did. 

BAG'PTP-ER,  re.    One  who  plavs  on  a  bagpipe. 

BAG'RE,n.  A  small  bearded  fish,  a  species  of  SiluntS, 
anguilliform,  of  a  silvery  hue,  without  scales,  and  de- 
licious food.  Diet,  of  Nut.  Hist. 

BAG'REEF,  re.  [bag  nni  reef]  A  fourth  and  lower 
reef  used  in  the  British  navy.  Mar.  Dirt. 

BA-GIIETTE',  (ha-get',)  re.  [Fr.  baguette,  from  bague, 
a  ring  ;  Ir.  beacht ;  Sax.  beag.] 

In  architecture,  a  little  round  molding,  less  than  an 
astragal,  sometimes  carved  and  enriched. 

Encyc     Johnson. 

BA-IIXR',  )  re.     Weights  used  in  the  East  Indies.  The 

BaR'RE,  \  great  bahar9  for  weighing  pepper,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  &c,  is  521  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  little 
bnhar,  for  weighing  quicksilver,  vermilion,  ivory, 
silk,  Sec,  is  437  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.        Encyc. 

BAIGNE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  baignrr.] 

To  soak  or  drench.     [Not  used.]  Care™. 
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BAI 

BAIK'AL-ITE,  n.     [from  Baikal,  a  lake  in  Northern 

Asia.] 
A  greenish  variety  of  augite,  occurring  in  grouped 

or  radiated  acicular  prisms.  Dana. 

3 AIL,  v.  t  [Fr.  and  Norm.  bailler,  to  deliver,  to  lease  ; 

Ann.  bnhailhat;  Ar.  J^.J  baliala;  Eth.  '  \Q\lY\  bale- 
alt,  to  deliver,  free,  liberate,  permit  to  go.] 

1.  To  set  free,  deliver,  or  liberate  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  upon  security  given  that  the  person 
bailed  shall  appear  and  answer  in  court.  The  word 
is  applied  to  the  magistrate  or  the  surety.  The  magis- 
trate bails  a  man,  when  he  liberates  him  from  arrest 
or  imprisonment,  upon  bond  given  with  sureties. 
The  surety  bails  a  person,  when  he  procures  his 
release  from  arrest,  by  giving  bond  for  his  appear- 
ance. Elackstone. 

2.  To  deliver  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully 
executed  on  the  part  of  the  bailee,  or  person  intrust- 
ed ;  as,  to  6/k7  cloth  to  a  tailor  to  be  made  into  a  gar- 
ment, or  to  bail  goods  to  a  carrier.  Blackstone. 

3.  To  free  from  water ;  as,  to  bail  a  boat.  This 
word  is  improperly  written  bale.  The  word  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  bail  in  law,  to  free,  or  liberate,  and 
signifies  to  throw  out  water,  as  with  a  bucket  or 
shovel. 

BAIL,  n.  The  person  or  persons  who  procure  the  re- 
lease of  a  prisoner  from  custody,  by  becoming  sure- 
ty for  his  appearance  in  court. 

The  bail  must  be  real,  substantial  bomtsmen.  Blackstone. 

B.  and  B.  were  bail  to  the  arrest  in  a  suit  at  law.  Kent. 

Bail  is  not  used  with  a  plural  termination. 
2.  The  security  given  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
from  custody  ;  as,  the  man  is  out  upon  bail. 

Excessive  bail  ought  not  lo  be  required.  Blaclcstone. 

Bail  is  common  or  special.  Commonbait  are  imagin- 
ary persons,  who  are  pledges  for  the  plaintiff's  prose- 
cution, as  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

Special  bail  must  be  men  of  real  substance,  sufficient 
to  pay  their  bond  or  recognizance.  To  perfect  or  jus- 
tify bail,  is  to  prove  by  the  oath  of  the  person  that  he 
is  worth  tlie  sum  for  which  he  is  surety  beyond  his 
debts.  To  admit  lo  bail,  is  to  release  upon  security 
given  by  bondsmen. 

'.',.  The  handle  of  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel.    Forby. 

4.  In  England,  a  certain  limit  within  a  forest. 
BAIL'A-BLE,   a.     That   may  be  set   free  upon   bond 

with  sureties ;  that  may  be  admitted  to  bail ;  used  of 
persons. 

2.  That  admits  of  bail ;  as,  a  bailable  offense. 

Blackstone. 

BAIL'BOND,  re.  A  bond  or  obligation  given  by  a 
prisoner  and  his  surety,  to  insure  the  prisoner's  ap- 
pearance in  court,  at  the  return  of  the  writ.  Also, 
special  bail  in  court  to  abide  the  judgment.  Bouvier. 

BA[L'.ED,  pp.  Released  from  custody  on  bonds  for 
appearance  in  court. 

2.  Delivered  in  trust,  to  be  carried  and  deposited, 
redelivered,  or  otherwise  accounted  for 

3.  Treed  from  water,  as  a  boat. 

BA1L-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  goods  are  com- 
mitted in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  possession 
and  a  qualified  property  in  them,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust.  Blackstone. 

BAIL'ER,  )  n.    One  who  delivers  goods  to  another  in 

BAIL'OR,  j      trust,  for  some  particular  purpose. 

BAIL'IE,  n.  A  municipal  officer  in  Scotland,  corre- 
sponding to  an  alderman  in  England.  Braiule. 

BAIL'IFF,  n.  [Fr.  baillf;  Arm.  belly;  Scot,  bailli; 
It.  baito,  a  magistrate  ;  balia,  power,  authority.  Gil. 
Ar.  Heb.  Syr.  Sya  lord,  chief.  Class  Bl.  This  word, 
from  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be  spelt 
with  but  one/.] 

In  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  sheriff. 
Bailiffs  are  either  special,  and  appointed,  for  their 
adroitness,  to  arrest  persons  ;  or  bailiffs  of  hundreds, 
who  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  attend  the  assizes, 
and  execute  writs  and  process.  The  sheriff  in  Eng- 
land is  the  king's  bailiff. 

There  are  also  bailiffs  of  liberties,  appointed  by  the 
lords  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  execute 
process,  and  perform  other  duties ;  bailiffs  of  forests 
and  of  manors,  who  direct  the  husbandry,  collect 
rents,  &c. ;  and  mater-bailiffs  in  each  port,  to  search 
vessels,  gather  toll  for  anchorage,  arrest  persons  for 
debt  on  the  water,  &c.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

The  office  of  bailiff  formerly  was  high  and  honor- 
able ill  England,  and  officers  under  that  title  on  the 
Continent  are  still  invested  with  important  functions. 

BSIli'l-WTCK,  n.  [bailli,  an  oflicer,  (see  Bailiff,) 
and  Sax.  wic] 

The  precincts  in  which  a  bailiff  has  jurisdiction  ; 
the  limits  of  a  bailiff's  authority  ;  as,  a  hundred,  a 
liberty,  a  forest,  over  which  a  bailiff  is  appointed. 
In  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  lords,  the  b:iilifi"  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  Encyc. 

UaIL'MENT,  n.  [from  bail.]  A  delivery  of  goods, 
in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
the  irusl  shall  be  faithfully  executed.       Blackstone. 

BaIL'PIeCE,  n,     A  slip  of  parchment  or  paper  con- 
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taining  a  recognizance  of  bail  above  or  bail  to  Vie  ac- 
tion. Blackstone. 
BAIN,  (bantr,1  n.     [Fr.]     A  bath.     [Obs.] 
BJim'-MA-RW,    (bang-mi-ree',)    n.      [L.    balneum 
maris.] 

In  cookery,  a  large  vessel  of  hot  water  in   which 
saucepans,  &c,  are  placed  to  warm  food. 
BAI'RAM  ;  the  name  of  two  Mohammedan  festivals, 
of  which  one  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  fast  Ramezan, 
and  the  other  seventy  days  after.  P.  Cyc. 

BAIRN,  )  ?i.     [Sax.  beam  ;  Scot,  bairn.;  probably,  Eng. 
BARN,    \      born.]     A  child.     [Little  used  in  English.] 
BaIT,  n.     [W.   abwyd,   bioyd ;   Arm.    boet;   Ir.    abadh; 
S\v.  bete,  food  ;  beta,  to  feed  ;   Sax.  baton,  to  bait ; 
Russ.  pitaya  ;  Dan.  bede,  to  rest  for  refreshment.] 

1.  Any  substance  for  food,  proper  to  be  used,  or 
actually  used,  to  catch  fish,  or  other  animals,  by 
alluring  them  to  swallow  a  hook,  or  to  be  caught  in 
snares,  or  in  an  inclosure  or  net. 

2.  A  portion  of  food  and  drink,  or  a  refreshment 
taken  on  a  journey. 

3.  An  allurement ;  enticement ;  temptation. 
BAIT,  v.  t.    To  put  meat  on  a  hook  or  line,  or  in  an 

inclosure,  or  among  snares,  to  allure  fish,  fowls,  and 

otner  animals  into  human  power. 
2.  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to  a  beast 

upon  the  road  ;  as,  to  bait  horses.  Johnson. 

BAIT,  v.  i.     To   take   a   portion  of  food  and  drink  for 

refreshment  on  a  journey;  as,  we  stopped  to  bait. 
BAIT,  v.  t.     [Goth,  beitan.     In  Sax.  bate  is  contention. 

See  Make-bate.] 

1.  To  provoke  and  harass  by  dogs  ;  to  harass  by 
the  help  of  others  ;  as,  to  bait  a  bull  or  a  boar. 

2.  To  attack  with  violence ;  to  harass  in  the  man- 
ner of  small  animals.  Shale. 

BAIT,  v.  i.     To  clap  the  wings  ;  to  flutter  as  if  to  fly  ; 
or  to  hover  as  a  hawk,  when  she  stoops  to  her  prey. 
Bailey.     Slialc. 
BAIT,  n.     White  Bait,  a  small  fish  of  the  Thames. 
BAIT'ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  bait ;  allured  ;  tempted. 

2.  Fell,  or  refreshed,  on  the  road. 

3.  Harassed  by  dogs  or  other  small  animals ; 
attacked. 

BAIT'iNG,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  bait ;  tempting;  al- 
luring. 

2.  Feeding  ;  refreshing  at  an  inn. 

3.  Harassing  with  dogs  ;  attacking. 
BAIT'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  baiting  ;  refreshment  at  an 

inn,  particularly  food  for  a  horse.  Jlsh. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  dogs  to  attack  bulls,  bears,  &c. 

BAIZE,  7i.  [Per.  poiali,  the  nap  or  down  of  cloth  ;  Sp. 
baasan,  the  same.] 

A  coarse  woolen  stuff,  with  a  long  nap,  sometimes 
frized  on  one  side,  without  vvaie,  being  wove  with 
two  treadles,  like  flannel.  Chambers. 

BAKE,  7).  t.  [Sax.  bacan;  Sw.  bake. ;  Dan.  bage;  D. 
baken  ',  Ger.  backen;  Gipsy,  pekgurn;  Russ.  peku,  to 
bake  ;  pekar,  a  baker  ;  Per.  poclilan,  to  bake  or  cook.] 

1.  To  heat,  dry,  and  harden,  as  in  an  oven  or  fur- 
nace, or  under  coals  of  fire  ;  to  prepare  for  food,  in  a 
close  place  heated  ;  as,  to  bake  bread. 

2.  To  dry  and  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an  oven, 
kiln,  or  furnace,  or  by  the  solar  rays  ;  as,  to  bake  bricks  ; 
to  bake  the  ground. 

BAKE,  «.  i.  To  do  the  work  of  baking  ;  as,  she  brews, 
washes,  and  bakes. 

2.  To  be  baked  ;  to  dry  and  harden  in  heat ;  as, 
the  bread  bakes;  the  ground  bakes  in  a  hot  sun. 

BAK'£D,  (bakt,)  pp.  or  o.  Dried  and  hardened  by 
heat :  dressed  in  heat ;  as,  baked  meat. 

BAKE'HOUSE,  re.  [bake  and  house.]  A  house  or 
building  for  baking. 

BAKE'MEATS,  n.  pi.  Meats  prepared  for  food  in  an 
oven.     Gen.  xl. 

BAK'ES,pp.    The  same  as  Baked,  and  nearly  obsolete. 

BAK'ER,  ii.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  bake  bread, 
biscuit,  &c. 
2.  A  small  tin  oven  in  which  baking  is  performed. 

BAK'ER-FOOT,  n.    An  ill-shaped  or  distorted  foot. 

Taylor. 

BaK'ER-LEG-GED,  a.  Having  crooked  legs,  or  legs 
that  bend  inward  at  the  knees. 

BAK'ER- V,  «.     The  trade  of  a  baker. 

2.  A  place  occupied  with  the  business  of  baking 
bread,  &c.  Smollett. 

BAK'ING,  ppr.  Drying  and  hardening  in  heat ;  dress- 
ing or  cooking  in  a  close  place,  or  in  heat. 

BAK'ING,  ii.     A  drying  or  hardening  by  heat. 

2.  The  quantity  baked  at  once  ;  as,  a  baking  of 
bread. 

BAL'AN,  Ji.  A  fish  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  variegated 
with  orange,  a  species  of  wrasse,  caught  on  the 
shores  of  England.  Diet.  ofJVat.  Hijit. 

BAL'ANCE,  n.f  [Fr.  balance ;  Sp.  balania  ;  It.  bilancia; 
L.  bilauz,  bis,  twice,  and  lanx,  a  dish,  the  double 
dish.] 

*  1.  A  pair  of  scales  for  weighing  commodities.  It 
consists  of  a  beam  or  lever  suspended  exactly  in  the 
middle,  with  a  scale  or  basin  hung  to  each  extremity, 
of  precisely  equal  weight.  The  Roman  balance,  our 
steelyard,  consists  of  a  lever  or  beam,  movable  on  a 
center,  and  suspended  near  one  of  its  extremities. 
Hence, 
2.  One  of  the  simple  powers  in  mechanics,  used 
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for  determining  the  equality  or  difference  of  weight 
in  heavy  bodies,  and  consequently  their  masses  or 
quantity  of  matter.  Encyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  impartial  state  of  the  mind,  in 
deliberating  :  or  a  just  estimate  of  the  reasons  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  which  gives 
to  each  its  due  weight,  or  force  and  importance. 

4.  As  balance  signifies  equal  weight,  oi  equality,  it 
is  by  custom  used  fur  the  weight  or  sum  necessary  lo 
malce  two  unequal  weights  or  sums  equal ;  that  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  balance  or  equipoise. 
Hence,  in  accounts,  balance  is  the  difference  of  two 
sums;  as,  upon  an  adjustment  of  aecounls,  a  balance 
was  found  against  A  in  favor  of  B.  Hence,  to  pay  a 
balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference  and  make  the  two 
acccunts  equal. 

5.  Balance  of  trade,  is  an  equal  exportation  of  do- 
mestic productions,  and  importation  of  foreign.  But, 
usually,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities  exported  and 
imported.  Hence  the  common  expression,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is  against  or  in  favor  of  a  country. 

6.  Equipoise,  or  an  equal  state  of  power  between 
nations  ;  as,  the  balance  of  power. 

7.  Equipoise,  or  an  equal  state  of  the  passions. 
The  balance  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

8.  That  which  renders  weight  or  authority  equal. 

The  only  balance  attempted  against  the  ancient  kings,  was   a 
body  of  nobles.  J.  Adams. 

9.  The  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  regulates 
the  beats. 

10.  In  astronomy,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac,  cidled,  in 
Latin,  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  equinox  in 
September. 

The  hydrostatic  balance,  is  an  instrument  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  gravity  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies. 

The  assay  balance,  is  one  which  is  used  in  doci- 
mastic  operations,  to  determine  the  weight  of  minute 
bodies. 

Balance  of  Torsion.     See  Torsion  Balance. 

[It  is  an    error  to  use   balance  for  remainder ;   as, 
"  The  balance  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  study."] 
BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.     To  adjust  the  weights  in  the  scales 
of  a  balance  so  as  to  bring  them   to  an  equipoise. 
Hence, 

2.  To  weigh  reasons;  to  compare,  by  estimating 
the  relative  force,  importance,  or  value  of  different 
things  ;  as,  to  balance  good  and  evil. 

3.  To  regulate  different  powers,  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  just  proportion  ;  as,  to  balance  Europe,  Pr 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  To  counterpoise;  to  make  of  equal  weight  or 
force;  to  make  equipollent;  as,  one  species  of  at- 
traction balances  another. 

One  expression  in  die  letter  must  check  and  balance  another. 

Kent. 

5.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account ;  to  find  the 
difference  of  two  accounts,  and  to  pay  the  balance, 
or  difference,  and  make  them  equal. 

6.  In  seamanship,  to  contract  a  sail,  by  rolling  up  a 
small  part  of  it  at  one  corner.  Mar.  Diet. 

BAL'ANCE,  7j.  i.  To  have  on  each  side  equal  weight ; 
to  be  on  a  poise  ;  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  the 
body. 

2.'  To  hesitate  ;  to  fluctuate  between  motives  which 
appear  of  equal  force,  as  a  balance  play:,  when  poised 
by  equal  weights. 

Between  right  and  wrong,  never  balance  a  moment.        Anon. 

3.  In  dancing,  to  move  toward  a  person  opposite, 
and  then  back. 

BAL'ANC-KD,  (bal'anst,)  pp.  Charged  with  equal 
weights  ;  standing  on  an  equipoise  ;  regulated  so  as 
to  be  equal ;  settled  ;  adjusted  ;  made  equal  in  weight 
or  amount. 

BAL'ANCE-FISH,  n.  The  zygrrna,  or  hammer-fish, 
(Fr.  martcaa  ;)  a  fish  of  the  genus  Squalus,  or  shark 
kind.  It  is  six  feet  long,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  It  has 
three  or  four  rows  of  broad,  pointed,  and  serrated 
teeth  ;  has  a  horrible  aspect,  and  is  very  voracious. 
It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its  head, 
flattened  in  front,  and  projecting  laterally,  like  the 
head  of  a  hammer.  Enctjc.     Cuvicr. 

BAL'ANCE-KN'IFE,  n.  A  kind  of  table  knife,  which, 
when  laid  on  the  table,  rests  wholly  on  the  handle. 
without  the  blade  touching  the  cloth ;  so  called 
because  the  weight  of  tile  handle  counterbalances 
that  of  the  blade.  Enci/c.  Dora.   Eeon. 

BAL'ANCE-REEF,  n.  A  reef  band  that  crosses  a 
sail  diagonally,  used  to  contract  it  in  a  storm. 

Mir.  Diet. 

BAL'ANC-ER,  iu  The  person  who  weighs,  or  who 
uses  a  balance. 

2.  A  member  of  an  insect  useful  in  balancing  the 
body.  The  balancers  (haUrres,  Linn.)  are  two  very- 
fine,  movable  threads,  terminated  by  a  kind  of  oval 
button,  placed  under  the  origin  of  the  wings,  in  the 
dipterous  or  two-winged  insects. 

3.  One  skilled  in  balancing,  or  preserving  "the  equi- 
poise of  his  body. 

BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.  Charging  with  equal  weights; 
being  in  a  state  of  equipoise  ;  bringing  to  a  state  of 
equality  ;    regulating  respective  forces  or  sums  to 
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make  them  equal;  settling;  adjusting;  paying  a 
difference  of  accounts;  hesitating;  contracting  a 
sail  by  rolling  up  one  corner  of  it. 

BAL'ANC-ING,  n.     Equilibrium  ;  poise.       Spenser. 

BAL'A-NITB,  n.    A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Balanus. 

Jameson. 

BAL'ASS-RO'BY,  )    _      ra»  W^.IMWAI 

BAL'AS-RO'BY,    \    *•     [Sp.  balaz,  Ft  balau,.} 

A  variety  of  spinel  ruby,  of  a  pale  rose  red,  or  in- 
clining to  orange.    Its  crystals  are  usually  octahe- 
drons, composed  of  two  four-sided  pyramids,  applied 
base  to  base.     [See  Spinel.]   Cleaveland.    Kirman. 
BA-LAUS'TINE,  •«.    The  wild  pomegranate-tree. 

Coze. 
The  balaustincs  of  the  shops  are  the  dried  flowers 
of  the  pomegranate.  Parr. 

BAL-BO'TIATE,       j  _  ,      T    stamrner 
BAL  DO'CI-NATE,  \  "'  u     l0  sUmrner- 
BA1/CO-NI-.ED,  o.     Having  balconies. 
BAL'€0-NY,   or   BAL-€o'NY,   ?(.*  [Fr.    balcon;    It. 
balcone;  Sp.  balcon;  Port,  balcam  ;  probably  a  jutting, 

as  in  bulk,  belly;  W.  bale.  In  Pers.  <SJL}JL>  balka- 
nak,  is  a  cancelated  window.] 

In  arckitecturc,  a  platform  or  projection  from  the 
external  wall  of  a  house,  or  other  building,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  pillars,  or  consoles,  and  encom- 
passed with  a  balustrade.  Balconies  are  common 
before  windows.  Encyc. 

BALD,  (bauld,)  a.  [Sp.  baldio,  unfilled,  vacant,  unfur- 
nished ;  Port,  baldio,  open,  common ;  baldar,  to 
frustrate.] 

1.  Destitute  of  hair,  especially  on  the  top  and 
back  of  the  head. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  natural  covering ;  as,  a  bald 
oak. 

3.  Without  feathers  on  the  head ;  as,  a  bald  vul- 
ture. 

4.  Destitute  of  trees  on  the  top  ;  as,  a  bald  moun- 
tain. 

5.  Unadorned ;   inelegant ;  as,  a  bald  translation. 

Dryden. 

6.  Mean ;  naked  ;  base  ;  without  dignity  or  value. 

Shak. 

7.  In  popular  language,  open,  bold,  audacious. 

8.  Without  beard  orliwn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 
BALD'A-GHLM,  n.     [It.  baldacchino  ;  Sp.  baldaquhio,  a 

rich  silk  or  canopy,  carried  over  the  host.  Du 
Cange.  Lunier  deduces  it  from  the  name  of  a  city 
in  Babylonia.] 

In  architecture,  a  structure  in  form  of  a  canopy, 
supported  by  columns,  and  often  used  as  a  covering 
to  insulated  altars  ;  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  shell 
over  a  door.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

BALD'ER-DASH,  n.  [Qu.  Sp.  balda,  a  trifle,  or  baU 
donar,  to  insult  with  abusive  language  ;  W.  baldorz, 
to  prattle  ;  D.  buldcren.] 

Mean,  senseless  prate ;  a  jargon  of  words  ;  ribald- 
ry; any  thing  jumbled  together  without  judgment. 

BALD'ER-DASH,  v.  t.    To  mix  or  adulterate  liquors. 

Johnson. 

BALD'HEAD,  (bawld'hed,)  n.  A  man  bald  on  the 
head.    2  Kings  ii.  23. 

BALD'LY,  ado.  Nakedly;  meanly;  inelegantly; 
openly. 

BALD'iMESS,  n.  Want  of  hair  on  the  top  and  back 
of  the  head  ;  loss  of  hair  ;  meanness  or  inelegance 
of  writing;  want  of  ornament. 

BALD'PaTE,  n.    A  pate  without  hair.  Shak. 

BALD'PaT-ED,  a.    Destitute  of  hair ;  shorn  of  hair. 

Skak. 

BALD'RICK,  ti.  [from  Sw.  ball,  Ir.  balta,  L.  battens, 
a  belt,  and  rick,  rich.    See  these  words.] 

1.  A  girdle,  or  richly  ornamented  belt ;  a  war 
girdle. 

A  radiant  baldrick  o'er  his  shoulders  tied.  Pope. 

2.  The  zodiac.  Spenser. 
BALE,  n.     [Fr.  balle  ;  Ger.  ballen  ;  D.  baal ;  It.  bulla,  a 

bale  ;  Ch.  Ar.  Heb.  V^n  to  bind  ;  to  pledge  ;  and 
its  derivative,  in  Ar.  and  Eth.,  a  rope.] 

1.  A  bundle  or  package  of  goods  in  a  cloth  cover, 
and  corded  for  carriage  or  transportation. 

2.  Formerly,  a  pair  of  dice. 
BALE,  v.  t.    To  make  up  in  a  bale. 

BALE;;.  [Sax.  bcal,  bealo.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and 
Ar.  Sax  to  grieve  or  mourn,  to  be  desolate,  or  hzn 
to  destroy.     In  Ir.  beala  is  to  die,  and  abail,  death.] 

Misery  ;  calamity.     [Obs.] 
BAL-E-AR'I€,  a.     [from   Balcaris,  the  denomination 
given  to  Majorca  and  Minorca.     Q,u.  from  Gr.  ffaXXio, 
to  throw,  because  the  inhabitants   were  good  sling- 
ers.] 

Pertaining  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Balearic  crane,  or  crowned  heton,  {Ardea  pavonica, 
Linn. ;)  a  beautiful  species  of  crane,  a  native  of 
Africa.  Its  body  is  bluish ;  its  head,  b'ack  and 
hairy,  with  a  yellowish  crest.  Ed.  Encyc. 

B  SLE'-FIRE,  n.    A  signal  fire ;  an  alarm  fire. 

Sweet  Tcviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  gloomy  bale-fires  bhue  no  more.  Scott. 

BALE'FJJL,  a.     [See  Bale.]     Mischievous;  destruc- 
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tive  ;  pernicious  ;  calamitous  ;  deadly  ;  as,  baleful  en- 
emies ;   baleful  war. 
2.  Sorrowful  ;  woeful  ;  sad.       Spenser.     Milton. 

BALE'FUL-LY,  adv.  Sorrowfully;  perniciously;  in 
a  calamitous  manner. 

BALE' FUL-N  ESS,  n.     Destructiveness. 

BAL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  up  in  a 
bale,  as  cotton,  &c. 

BA-LIS'TER,  n.  [L.  balista,  from  Gr.  (3a\\>o,  to 
throw.]     A  cross-bow.  Blount. 

BA-LIZE',  n.     [F.  balise ;  Sp.  valiza,  a  beacon.] 
A  sea-mark  ;  a  pole  raised  on  a  bank. 

BALK,  (bauk,)  n.  [Sax.  bale;  W.  bale,  a  ridge  between 
furrows  ;  bale,  prominent,  swelling,  proud  ;  said  to 
be  from  bal,  a  prominence  ;  bala,  eruption  ;  balau,  to 
shoot,  spring,  or  drive  out.] 

1.  A  ridge  of  land,  left  unplowed,  between  fur- 
rows, or  at  the  end  of  a  field. 

2.  A  great  beam,  or  rafter.     [Gr.  balkcn ;  D.  balk.] 

3.  Any  thing  left  untouched,  like  a  ridge  in  plow- 
ing. Spenser. 

4.  A  frustration ;  disappointment.  South. 
BALK,  (batik,)  v.  t.    To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate.  Locke. 

2.  To  leave  untouched  ;  to  miss  or  omit.    Drayton. 

3.  To  pile,  as  in  a  heap  or  ridge.  Shak. 

4.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  talk  beside  one's  meaning. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  plow,  leaving  balks. 

BALICED,  (baukt,)  pp.     Plowed   in  ridges  between 
furrows,  as  in  American  husbandry. 
2.  Frustrated  ;  disappointed. 

BALK'ER,  n.  One  wiio  balks.  In  fishery,  balkers 
are  persons  who  stand  on  rocks  and  eminences  to 
espy  the  shoals  of  herring,  and  to  give  notice  to  the 
men  in  boats,  which  way  they  pass.  Encyc.    Cowel. 

BALK'ING,  ppr.     Plowing  in  ridges  ;  frustrating. 

BALK'ING-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  balk  or  frustrate. 

BALL,  n.t  [G.  ball:  D.  bal:  Sw.  ball;  Dan.  ballon; 
Russ.  bal;  Sp.  bala,  bola;  It.  palla;  L.  pita;  W.  pel, 
pellen;  Arm.  bolat;  Fr.  balle,  boalc.  A  bull  may  sig- 
nify a  mass  from  collecting,  or  it  may  be  that 
which  is  driven,  from  the  root  of  L.  pello ;  probably 
the  former.] 

1.  A  round  body  ;  a  spherical  substance,  whether 
natural  or  artificial  ;  or  a  body  nearly  round  ;  as, 
a  ball  for  play  ;  a  ball  of  thread  ;  a  ball  of  snow. 

2.  A  bullet;  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  for  cannon, 
muskets,  &x. 

3.  A  printer's  ball,  consisting  of  hair  or  wool, 
covered  with  leather  or  skin,  and  fastened  to  a  stock, 
called  a  ball-stock,  and  formerly  used  to  put  ink  on 
the  types  in  the  forms. 

4.  The  globe  or  earth,  from  its  figure. 

5.  A  globe  borne  as  ensign  of  authority  ;  as,  to 
hold  the  ball  of  a  kingdom.  Bacon. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  body  that  is  round  or  protuber- 
ant ;  as,  the  eye  ball ;  tile  ball  of  the  thumb  or  foot. 

7.  The  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a  pendulum. 

8.  Among  the  Cornish  miners  in  England,  a  tin 
mine. 

9.  A  well-known  and  familiar  game. 

10.  In  pyrotechnics,  a  composition  of  combustible 
ingredients,  which  serve  to  burn,  smoke,  or  give 
light. 

Ball-stock;  among  printers,  a  stock,  somewhat  hol- 
low at  one  end,  to  which  a  ball  of  skin,  stuffed  with 
wool,  is  fastened,  and  which  serves  as  a  handle. 

Ball-vein  ;  among  miners,  a  sort  of  iron  ore,  found 
in  loose  masses,  of  a  circular  form,  containing  spark- 
ling particles.  Encyc. 

Ball  and  socket;  an  instrument  used  in  surveying 
and  astronomy,  made  of  brass,  witli  a  perpetual 
screw,  so  as  to  move  horizontally,  obliquely,  or  ver- 

•■  tically. 

Pujf-ball ;  in  botany,  a  name  common  to  different 
species  of  funguses,  of  the  genus  Lycoperdon,  (Linn.) 
Fire-ball;  a  meteor;  a  luminous  globe  darting 
through  the  atmosphere  ;  also,  a  bag  of  canvas  filled 
with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  pitch,  saltpeter,  &.C.,  to  be 
thrown  by  the  hand,  or  from  mortars,  to  set  fire  to 
houses. 

BALL,  n.  [Fr.  bal ;  It.  ballo  ;  Sp.  bayle,  a  dance  ;  It. 
ballare,  to  dance,  to  shake  ;  Gr.  jSaXXio,  to  toss  or 
throw  ;  or  ttuaXw,  to  lea]).] 

An  entertainment  of  dancing ;  originally  and  pe- 
culiarly, at  the  invitation  and  expense  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  America  for  a  dance  at 
the  expense  of  the  attendants. 

BALL,  v.  i.  To  form,  as  snow,  into  balls,  as  on  horses' 
hoofs,  or  on  the  feet.     We  say  the  horse  balls. 

BALL-CAR'TRIDGE,  n.  A  cartridge  containing  a 
ball. 

BALL'COCK,  n.  A  contrivance  which  allows  water 
to  enter  a  cistern,  but  shuts  of  itself  by  means  of  a 
floating  ball,  when  the  cistern  is  full. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BAL'LAD,  n.     [It.  ballata,  a  ball,  a  dance,  a  ballad  ; 
Fr.  ballade,  a  song,  and  baladin,  a  dancer.     See  Ball.] 
A  song;  originally  a  solemn  song  of  praise;  but 
now  a  meaner  kind  of  popular  song.  Watts. 

BAL'LAD,  v.  i.    To  make  or  sing  ballads.         Shak 

BAL/LAD-ER,  n.     A  writer  of  ballads.       Ocerbumj. 

B  AL'LAD-MaK'ER,  ?i.  A  maker  or  composer  of  bal- 
lads. Shali.  . 
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BAL'LAD-MON"GER,  n.  [See  Monger.)  A  dealer 
in  writing  ballads.  Shalt. 

BAL'LAD-RY,  n.    The  subject  or  style  of  ballads. 

B.  .louson. 

BAL'LAD-SING'ER,  n.  One  whose  employment  is 
to  sing  ballads. 

BAL'LAD-STSLE,  n.  The  air  or  manner  of  a  bal- 
lad. 

BAL'LAD-TONE,  n.    The  tune  of  a  ballad. 

Warton. 

BAL'LAD-WRIT'ER,  n.     A  composer  of  ballads. 

Warlon. 

BAL'LA-RAG,  v.  U  To  bully ;  to  threaten.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Warlon. 

BAL'LAST,  B.  [Sax.  bat,  a  boat,  with  last,  a  loatl  ;  D. 
Ger.  and  Dan.  last ;  W.  llwyth;  Arm.  lastr,  a  load; 
bat-last,  boat-load,  corrupted  into  ballast;  Russ.  bal- 
last; Fr.  lest ;  Sp.  lustre;  Sax.  hlwstan,  to  load  a  ship.] 

1.  Heavy  matter,  as  stone,  sand,  or  iron,  laid  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  to  sink  it  in  the  water 
to  such  a  depth,  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  sufficient  sail, 
without  oversetting. 

Shingle  ballast,  is  ballast  of  coarse  gravel. 

Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  is  used  to  make  a  thing 
steady.  Swift. 

BAL'LAST,  v.  t.  To  place  heavy  substances  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  to  keep  it  from  oversetting. 

2.  To  keep  any  thing  steady,  by  counterbalancing 
its  force.  Dryden. 

BAL'LAST-AfiE,  n.  A  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  ballast  in  a  port  or  harbor.  Bouvier. 

BAL'LAST-ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  ballast  ;  kept 
steady  by  a  counterpoising  force. 

BAL'LAST-ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  ballast ;  keep- 
ing steady. 

BAL'LAST-ING,  n.  Ballast;  that  which  is  used  for 
ballast.  Shak. 

BAL'LA-TED,  a.     Sung  in  a  ballad.     [Little  used.] 

BAL-LA-TOON',  n.  A  heavy  luggage  boat  employed 
on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  Encyc. 

BAL'LA-TRY,  n.     A  song;  a  jig.  Milton. 

BAL'LET,  n.  [Fr.  ballet;  It.  balletto.  See  Ball,  a 
dance.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dance  accompanied  by  music,  m 
which  various  passions  and  emotions  are  represented 
by  the  movements  and  gestures  of  the  dancers. 

Encyc.  Am. 

2.  A  kind  of  dramatic  poem,  representing  some 
fabulous  action  or  subject,  in  which  several  persons 
appearand  recite  things,  under  the  name  of  some  de- 
ity or  personage.  Encyc. 

In  heraldry,  bullets,  or  balls,  a  bearing  in  coats  of 
arms,  denominated,  according  to  their  color,  bezants, 
plates,  hurts,  &c.  Encyc. 

BAL'LI-AGE,  or,  more  correctly,  BAIL' AGE,  n.  [Ir. 
bade,  a  town.] 

A  small  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London  by  aliens, 
and  even  by  tlenizens,  for  certain  commodities  ex- 
ported by  them.  Encyc. 

BAL-LIS'TA,  n.  *  [L.]  A  machine  or  engine  used  by 
the  ancients  in  war,  for  throwing  darts,  stones,  &c. 

BAL-LIS'TIC,  a.  [L.  ballista,  an  engine  to  throw 
stories,  or  shoot  darts,  from  Gr.  liaXXto,  to  throw  or 
shoot.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ballista,  or  to  the  art  of  shooting 
darts,  and  other  missive  weapons,  by  means  of  an 
engine. 

BAL-LIS'TIC  PEND'U-LUM,  n.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  cannon  and 
musket  balls.  Brande. 

BAL-LIS'TICS,  n.  The  science  or  art  of  throwing 
missive  weapons  by  the  use  of  an  engine.  The  bal- 
lista was  a  machine  resembling  a  cross-bow. 

Encyc.     Math.  Diet.     Ash. 
The  term  ballistics  has  been  used  as  synonymous 
with  projectiles.  Barlow. 

BALLOON',  n.*  [Fr.  ballon,  a  foot-ball;  Sp.  balon;  It. 
pallone;  W.  pelhen,  from  pel,  a  ball.     See  Ball.] 

1.  In  general,  any  spherical  hollow  body. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  round  vessel  with  a  short  neck, 
to  receive  whatever  is  distilled  ;  a  glass  receiver  of  a 
spherical  form. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  ball  or  globe  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar. 

4-  In  fireworks,  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind   of 

bom*!,  stuft'ed  with  combustibles,  to  be  played  off, 

when  fired,  either  in  the  air,  or  on  water,  which, 

bursting  like  a  bomb,  exhibits  sparks  of  fire  like  stars. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

5.  A  game  somewhat  resembling  tennis,  played  in 
an  open  field,  with  a  large  ball  of  leather,  inflated 
with  air.  Encyc. 

*6.  A  bag  or  hollow  vessel,  made  of  silk  or  other 
light  material,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  or  heated 
air,  so  as  to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere  ;  called, 
for  distinction,  an  air-balloon. 

7.  In  France,  a  quantity  of  paper,  containing  2'J 
reams.     [See  Bale.] 

8.  In  France,  balloon,  ballon,  or  ballot,  a  quantity  of 
glass  plates  ;  of  white  glass,  25  bundles  of  six  plates 
each ;  of  colored  glassj  12^  bundles  of  three  plates 
each.  Encyc. 
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BAL-LOON',  j  n.    A  state  barge  of  Siam,  made  of  a 
BAL'LOEN,    ,      single  piece  of  timber,  very  long,  and 

managed  with  oars.  Encyc. 

BAL-LOON'IST,  n.    One  who  makes  or  ascends  in  a 

balloon. 
BALLOON'RY,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  ascending 

in  a  balloon.  Quart.  Rev. 

BAL' LOT,  n.     [Fr.  ballote;   Sp.  balota,  a  little  ball. 

See  Ball.] 

1.  A  bail  used  in  voting.  Ballots  are  of  different 
colors ;  those  of  one  color  give  an  affirmative  ;  those 
of  another,  a  negative.  They  are  privately  put  into 
a  box  or  urn. 

2.  A  ticket  or  written  vote,  being  given  in  lieu  of 
a  ballet,  is  now  called  by  the  same  name. 

3.  The  act  of  voting  by  balls  or  tickets. 
BAL'LOT,  v.  i.   To  vote  by  ballot,  that  is,  by  putting 

little  balls  of  different  colors  into  a  box,  the  greater 
number  of  one  color  or  the  other  determining  the  re- 
sult. 
2.  To  vote  by  written  papers  or  tickets. 

BAL-LOT-A'TION,  n.     A  voting  by  ballot.      [Little 
used.]  Wottoii. 

BAL'LOT-BOX,  n.     A  box  for  receiving  ballots. 

BAL'LOT-ED,  pp.     Voted  bv  ballot. 

BU/LOT-ING,  pPr.     Voting  bv  ballot. 

BAL'LOT-ING,  n.     The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

BA.LM,  (bUm,)  n.     [Fr.  baumc,  a  contraction  of  balsam, 
which  see.] 

1.  The  sap  or  juice  of  trees  or  shrubs  remarkably 
odoriferous  or  aromatic.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  fragrant  or  valuable  ointment..  Shale. 

3.  Any  thing  which  heals,  or  which  soothes  or  mit- 
igates pain.  Shak.     Young. 

4.  In  botany,  the  name  of  several  plants,  particu- 
larly of  the  genus  Melissa.  They  are  aromatic,  and 
used  as  corroborants. 

Balm  of  Oilcnd  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Amyris, 
(Linn. ;)  the  Balsanwdendron  Oileadensc  of  Decandollc. 
Its  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a  strong  aromatic 
scent;  and  from  this  plant  is  obtained  tile  balm  of 
Gi'eud  of  the  shop-*,  or  balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria. 
This  has  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  a  warm,  bit- 
terish, aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  It  is  val- 
ued as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic,  by  the 
Turks,  who  possess  the  country  of  its  growth,  and 
hence  it  is  adulterated  for  market.  Enajc. 

BALM,  v.  t.      To  anoint  with  balm,  or  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 
2.  To  soothe  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  assuage.  Shalt. 

BXLM'I-LY,  ado.     In  a  balmy  manner.      Coleridge. 

BALM'Y,  a.      Having   the   qualities   of  balm;    aro- 
matic. Milton. 

2.  Producing  balm  ;  as,  the  balmy  tree.         Pope. 

3.  Soothing  ;  soft ;  mild  ;  as,  balmy  slumbers. 

Dryden. 

4.  Fragrant ;  odoriferous ;  as,  balmy  wings. 

Dryden. 

5.  Mitigating  ;  easing';  assuaging;  as,  balmy  breath. 

Sitak. 
BAL'NE-AL,  a.     [L.  balneum.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bath.  Howell. 

BAL'NE-A-R Y,  it,     [L.  balnearium,  from  balneum ;  Syr. 
balna,  bath.] 

A  bathing  room.  Brown. 

BAL-NE-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  bathing.     Brown. 
BAL'i\TE-A-TO-RY,  a.     Belonging  to  a  bath  or  stove. 

Johnson. 
BAL'O-TADE, »).  In  the  menage,  a  leap  of  a  horse 
between  two  pdlars,  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so  that 
when  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing 
but  the  shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without  yerking  out. 
In  a  capriole,  the  horse  yerks  out  his  hind  legs. 

Enc.yc.     Farrier's  Diet. 
BAL'SAM,  7i.     [Gr.  ftaXauuoii ;  L.  balsamum.] 

1.  An  oily,  aromatic,  resinous  substance,  flowing 
spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain  plants.  A 
great  variety  of  substances  pass  under  this  denomina- 
tion. But  in  modern  chemistry,  the  term  was  once 
confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  are  liquid  or  spon- 
taneously become  concrete,  and  consist  of  a  resinous 
substance,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  capable  of 
affording  it  by  decoction  or  sublimation.  The  balsams 
are  either  liquid  or  solid  ;  of  the  former  are  the  balm 
of  G Head  and  the  balsams  of  copaiva,  Peru,  and  Tolu  ; 
of  the  latter,  benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Encyc.  Nicholson.  Ure. . 
The  opinion  that  balsams  contain  or  ne«ssarily 
furnish  benzoic  acid,  is  not  now  generally  sustained. 
The  substances  known  as  balsams  are  properly  com- 
pounds of  resin  and  essential  oil,  some  of  which, 
however,  furnish  benzoic  acid  by  partial  decomposi- 
tion or  distillation. 

2.  A  name  of  the  balsamine,  which  see. 

Balsam  ayple:  an  annual  Indian  plant,  included 
under  the  genua  Momordica. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur,  is  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsam  (if  Tolu,  is  the  produce  of  the  Myrospermum 
Toluif  ■mm,  or  Tolu  tree,  of  South  America.  It  is  of 
a  reddish-yellow  color,  transparent,  thick,  and  tena- 
cious, but  growing  hard  and  brittle  by  age.  It.  is  very 
fragrant,  and,  like  the  balsam  of  Peru,  is  a  stimulant, 
and  used  as  a  pectoral.  Encyc.     Linn. 

Balsam  of  Peru ;   the  produce  of  a  tree  in  Peru, 
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(Myrospermum  Peruiferum,)  possessing  strong  stimu- 
lant qualities. 

BAL-SAM-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  rendering  balsamic. 

BAL-SAM'iS,  la.     Having  the   qualities   of  bal- 

BAL-SAAI'IC-AL,  J  sam  ;  stimulating;  unctuous; 
soft;  mitigating;  mild.  ArbuthnoL 

BAL-SAM'IG,  k.  A  warm,  stimulating,  demulcent 
medicine,  of  a  smooth  and  oily  consistence.     Cote. 

BAL-SAM'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  balsamic  manner. 

BAL-SAM-IF'ER-OUS,  a.   Producing  balsam.  Smith. 

BAL'SA-MINE,  n.  The  common  name  of  the  Balsa- 
mina  hortensis,  (Impatiens  balsamiua,  Linn.) 

BAL'SAM-SWEAT'ING,  a.     Yielding  balsam. 

Crashaw. 

BALT'IC,  n.  [from  ballc,  belt,  from  certain  straits  or 
channels,  surrounding  its  isles,  called  belts.  See 
Belt.] 

The  sea  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden 
from  Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Germany. 

BALT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  of  that  name  ;  sit- 
uated on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Erich  Baltic  sLitc  to  join  Hie  righteous  cause.  Barlow. 

BAL'US-TER,  n.  [It.  balaustro ;  Sp.  balaustre;  Fr. 
balustre ;  from  L.  palus  ;  Eng.  pole,  pale.  This  is  cor- 
rupted into  bannister.] 

A  small  column  or  pilaster,  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  often  adorned  with  moldings,  used  for 
balustrades. 

BAL'US-TElt-^D,  a.     Having  balusters.        Soames. 

BAL'US-TRaDE,  it.*  [Sp.  balaustradu;  It.  balaustrata ; 
Fr.  balustrade  ;  from  baluster.] 

A  row  of  balusters,  joined  by  a  rail,  serving  as  a 
fence  or  inclosure,  for  altars,  balconies,  staircases, 
terraces,  tops  of  buildings,  <fcc.       Encyc.    Johnson. 

BAM,  or  BeAM,  as  an  initial  syllable  in  names  of 
places,  signifies  wood ;  implying  that  the  place  took 
its  name  from  a  grove,  or  forest.  [Ger.  bauin,  a 
tree.] 

BAM-BOO',  n.  A  plant  of  the  reed  kind,  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  some  other  warm  climates, 
and  sometimes  attaining  to  the  hight  of  GO  feet ; 
originally  placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Arundo, 
but  afterward  ranked  by  him  in  a  distinct  genus, 
(Bambusa.)  From  the  main  root,  which  is  long, 
thick,  and  jointed,  spring  several  round,  jointed 
stalks,  which,  at  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground,  send 
out  from  their  joints  several  stalks,  which  are  united 
at  their  base.  These  are  armed,  at  their  joints,  with 
one  or  two  sharp,  rigid  spines,  and  furnished  with  ob- 
long, oval  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  on  short 
footstalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  large  panicles,  from 
tile  joints  of  the  stalk,  placed  three  in  a  parcel,  close 
to  their  receptacles.  Old  stalks  grow  to  rive  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  so  hard  and  durable,  as 
to  be  used  for  building,  and  for  all  sorts  of  furniture, 
for  water-pipes,  and  for  poles  to  support  palanquins. 
The  smaller  stalks  are  used  for  walking  sticks, 
flutes,  &c.  Encyc. 

BAM-BOO'ZLE,  v.  t  To  confound  ;  to  deceive  ;  to 
play  low  tricks  upon.    [A  low  word.]        Arbuthnot. 

BAM-BOO'ZLER,  n.  A  cheat;  one  who  plays  low 
tricks.  Arbuthnot. 

BAN,  71.  [Sax.  bannan,  abannan,  to  proclaim ;  It. 
bando,  a  proclamation  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bando  ;  Fr.  ban ; 
Arm.  ban ;  D.  and  Ger.  ban,  bannen  ,■  Sw.  banna,  to 
revile  ;  Dan.  band,  ban,  outlawry  ;  forbande,  to  curse. 
Hence  banish.  The  radical  sense  is  to  send,  thrust, 
or  drive.     Class  Bn,  No.  3.] 

1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict ;  a  public  order 
or  notice,  mandatory  or  prohibitory. 

In  a  more  particular  sense, 

2.  In  the  plural,  the  word  bans  denotes  notice  of  a 
marriage  proposed,  or  of  a  matrimonial  contract,  pro- 
claimed in  a  church,  or  other  place  prescribed  by 
law,  that  any  person  may  object,  if  he  knows  of  any 
kindred  between  the  parties,  of  any  precontract,  or 
other  just  cause  why  the  marriage"  should  not  take 
place. 

3.  An  edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Hence, 
in  the  former  German  empire,  to  put  a  prince  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  was  to  divest  him  of  his  dig- 
nities, and  to  interdict  all  intercourse  and  all  offices 
of  humanity  with  the  offender.  Sometimes  cities 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  tile  empire,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Encyc. 

4.  Interdiction;  prohibition.  Milton. 

5.  Curse  ;  excommunication  ;  anathema,    lialcijh. 

6.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  de- 
linquent for  offending  against  a  ban. 

7.  A  mulct  paid  to  the  bishop  by  one  guilty  of  sac- 
rilege and  other  crimes. 

8.  In  military  affairs,  a  proclamation  by  beat  of 
drum,  or  sound  of  trumpet,  requiring  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  discipline,  either  for  declaring  a  new  officer, 
or  for  punishing  an  offender. 

9.  In  commerce,  a  smooth,  fine  muslin,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies.  Encyc. 

BAN,  v.  t.     To  curse;  to  execrate.      Shak.     Kindles. 

BAN,  v.  i.     To  curse.  Spenser. 

BA-NA'NA,  ?i.  A  species  of  the  genus  Musa,  (which 
also  includes  the  plantain,)  and  its  fruit.  It  rises  15 
or  20  feet  high,  with  a  soft  sialic,  marked  with  dark 
purple  stripes  and  spots,  with  leaves  six  feet  long, 
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and  a  foot  broad.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches, 
covered  with  a  sheath  of  a  line  purple  color.  The 
fruit  is  four  or  live  inch.es  long,  and  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter  ;  the  pulp  is  soft  and  of  a  luscious  taste. 
When  ripe,  it  is  eaten  raw,  or  fried  in  slices.  Ba- 
nanas grow  in  large  bunches,  weighing  a  dozen 
pounds  or  more.  This  tree  is  the  native  of  tropical 
countries,  and  on  many  isles  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  Encyc. 

BAN'CO,  n.    [It.]     A  bench  ;  a  bank 

BAND,  7i.*  [Sax.  banda;  Sw.  band:  Dan.  baand:  D. 
band;    G.  band,  binde;   Sp.  banda,  venda;   Port.   It. 


banda ;    Ir.   banna ;  Pers.    4>JL)    band ;  Sans,  bande, 

tmnda;  Fr.  bande.     See  Bind  and  Bend.] 

1.  A  fillet;  a  cord  ;  a  tie ;  a  chain  ;  anv  narrow 
ligament  with  which  a  thing  is  bound,  tied,  or  fast- 
ened, or  by  which  a  number  of  things  are  confined 
together. 

*2.  In  archtecture,  any  fiat,  low  member  or  molding, 
broad,  but  not  deep,  called  also  fascia,  face,  or  plinth. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  Figuratively,  any  chain  ;  any  means  of  restraint ; 
that  which  draws  or  confines.  Dryden. 

4.  Means  of  union  or  connection  between  persons ; 
as,  Hymen's  band.  Shak. 

5.  Any  thing  bound  round  or  encircling  another. 

Bacon. 

6.  Something  worn  about  the  neck;  as,  the  bands 
of  clergymen.  Addison. 

1.  A  company  of  soldiers  ;  the  body  of  men  united 
under  one  flag  or  ensign.  Also,  indefinitely,  a  troop, 
a  body  of  armed  men.    2  Kings  vi. 

8.  A  company  of  persons  united  in  any  common 
design  ;  as,  a  band  of  brothers. 

9.  A  slip  of  canvas,  sewed  across  a  sail  to  strength- 
en it.  Mar.  Diet. 

The  band  of  pensioners,  in  England,  is  a  company 
of  120  gentlemen,  who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of 
£100  st.  for  attending  the  king  on  solemn  occasions. 

Encyc. 
The  bands  of  a  saddle  are  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed 
upon  the  bows,  to  hold  them  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion. Johnson. 
BAND,  v.  U     To  bind  together ;  to  bind  over  with  a 
band.  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 

Milton. 

BAND,  v.  i.  To  unite  ;  to  associate  ;  to  confederate 
for  some  common  purpose.     Acts  xxiii. 

BAND'AGE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  fillet,  roller,  or  swath,  used 
in  dressing  and  binding  up  wounds,  restraining 
hemorrhages,  and  joining  fractured  and  dislocated 
bones.  Sometimes,  the  act  or  practice  of  applying 
bandages. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  bandage  ;  that  which 
is  bound  over  another.  Addison. 

BAN-DAN'A,     In.     A  species  of  silk  or  cotton  hand- 

BAN-DAN'NA,  ,  kerchief,  having  a  uniformly  dyed 
ground,  usually  of  red  or  blue,  with  white  figures  of 
a  circular  or  lozenge  form,  made  by  discharging  the 
color.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  style  of  calico 
printing,  in  which  white  or  bright,  spots  are  produced 
on  a  red  or  dark  ground,  by  discharging  the  color,  as 
in  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  Ure. 

BAND'BOX,  n.  A  slight  paper  box  for  bands,  caps, 
bonnets,  muffs,  or  other  light  articles.         Addison. 

BAND'EI),  pp.    Bound  with  a  band  ;  united  in  a  band. 

BAND'ER,  h.  One  that  bands  or  associates  with 
others. 

BAND'I-ED,  (ban'did,)  pp.  Beat  or  tossed  to  and  fro ; 
agitated  ;  controverted  without  ceremony. 

BAND'ING,  ppr.  Binding  with  a  band  ;  uniting  in  a 
band  or  company. 

BAN'DIT,  n.  ;  pi.  Bandits  or  Banditti.  [It.  ban- 
diio,  from  bandire,  to  proclaim,  to  banish  or  pro- 
scribe by  proclamation.  Buudito  is  the  participle. 
Sp.  bandido.     See  Ban.] 

An  outlaw ;  also,  ill  a  general  sense,  a  rubber  ;  a 
highwayman  ;  a  lawless  or  desperate  follow. 

BAN'DLE,  n.    An  Irish  measure  of  two  feet  in  length. 

Bailey. 

ba\n;E'eFlet,  i  "•   tFr- 1-***-] 

Any  little  band  or  flat  molding,  as  that  which 
crowns  the  Doric  architrave.  Encyc. 

BAN'DOG,  7i.     A  large,  fierce  kind  of  dog,  usually 
kept  chained  ;  hr-nce  the  name  band  dog  or  ban  dog. 
?       Smart.     Farm.  Encvc     Shak.     Spenser. 
BAN-DO-LEER',   it.     [Sp.   baiuldcra;   It.   bandolkra; 
Fr.  band ouli ere  :  band  anil  D.  leer,  leather.] 

A  large  leathern  belt,  thrown  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm  ;  worn  by 
ancient  musketeers  for  sustaining  their  tire-arms. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  small  leather  cases,  of 
which  every  musketeer  wore  twelve,  suspended  by 
a  belt,  •Kiid  containing  each  a  charge  of  powder, 

Encyc 
BAN'DON,  ti.     Disposal ;  license.     [Not  in  use.]  ' 

Chaucer. 
BAN'DORE,  n.     [Sp.  bandurria;  Gr.  tmkV  a.] 

A  musical  stringed  instrument,  like  a  lute.    Encyc. 
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BAND'ROL,      )  n.     [Fr.  banderole ;  It.  banderuola  ;  Sp. 
BAN'NER-6L, )      banderolas ;  literally,  a  little  banner. 
See  Banner.] 

1.  A  little  flag  or  streamer,  in  form  of  a  guidon, 
used  to  be  hung  on  the  masts  of  vessels         Encyc. 

2.  The  little  fringed  silk  flag  that  hangs  on  a 
trumpet.  Johnson. 

BAND'STRING,  n.    A  string    appendant  to  a  band. 

Taylor. 
BAND'Y,  n.     [Fr.  bander,  to  bend  ;  L.  pando.] 

1.  A  club  bent  at  the  lower  part  for  striking  a  ball 
at  play. 

2.  The  play  with  such  a  club.  Toone. 
BAND'Y,  v.  t.    To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in  play- 
ing at  bandy. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally ; 
as,  to  bandy  looks.  Shale. 

3.  To  agitate  ;  to  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man. 
Let  not  known  ttulh  be  bandied  in  disputation.  Walls. 

BAND'Y,  v.  i.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game,  in 
which  each  strives  to  drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 

Shak. 

BAND'Y-ING,  ppr.  Beating  ;  impelling  or  tossing 
from  one  to  another ;  agitating  in  controversy  with- 
out ceremony. 

BAND'Y-LEG,  n.  [bandy  and  leg.  See  Bandv  and 
Bend.]  A  crooked  leg;  a  leg  bending  inward  or 
outward.  Encyc. 

BAND'Y-LEG-GED,  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

BANE,  n.  [Q.u.  the  affinities.  In  Sax.  bana  is  a  mur- 
derer ;  in  Gr.  ipcvoi  is  to  kill ;  in  L.  venerium  is  poi- 
son ;  Fr.  venin  ;  Arm.  benym  or  vinym.] 

1.  Poison  of  a  deadly  quality  ;  hence,  any  fatal 
cause  of  mischief,  injury,  or  destruction  ;  as,  vice  is 
the  bane  of  society. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  commonly  termed  the 
rot.  Farm.  Encyc. 

BANE,  v.  t.     To  poison.  Shak. 

BANE'BER-RY,  n.    A  common   name   of   the    herb 

Christopher  or  Actea    Spicata,   whose  berries  are 

fetid  and  dangerous. 
BANE'FUL,  a.     Poisonous  ;  pernicious  ;  destructive. 
BANE'FIJL-LY,  ado.    Perniciously  ;  destructively. 
BANE'FtjL-NESS,   n.      Poisonou'sness  ;    destructive- 

ness. 
BANE'WORT,  n.    [See  Wort.]     A  plant,  called  also 

deadly  nightshade.  Johnson. 

BANG,  v.  t.     [Dan.  bankc,  to  beat ;  G.  b'dngel,  a  club, 

and  the  clapper  of  a  bell ;  D.  bcngel,  a  bell ;  Ir.  bea- 

naim,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  beat,  as  with  a  club  or  cudgel ;  to  thump ;  to 
cudgel.     [A  low  word.] 

2.  To  beat  or  handle  roughly  ;  to  treat  with  vio- 
lence. Sliak. 

BANG,  «.     A  blow  with  a  club  ;  a  heavy  blow.  Slink. 

BANG'ING,  a.  Huge;  great;  as  if  beating,  or  sur- 
passing in  size.  A  vulgar  word  used  in  the  south  of 
England,  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  America. 

Forby. 

BAN"GLE,  v.  t.  To  waste  by  little  and  little  ;  to 
squander  carelessly.  Johnson. 

BAN"GLE,  n.  An  ornament  worn  upon  the  arms 
and  ankles  in  India  and  Africa.  Malcom. 

BANGUE,  1  n.     The  leaf  of  a  sort  of  hemp  or  Canna- 

BANG,  )  bis,  growing  in  India  and  the  Levant, 
and  used  as  a  narcotic. 

BAN'IAN,  (ban'yan,)  7!.*  A  man's  undress  or  morning 
gown,  as  worn  by  the  Banians  in  the  East  Indies. 

Johnson. 

2.  A  peculiar  caste  or  class  among  the  Hindoos, 
whose  profession  is  that  of  trade  and  merchandise. 

Herbert. 
*3.  A  tree  in  India,  the  Banyan.  Milton. 

Banian  days,  in  seamen's  language,  are  days  in  a 
week  in  which  the  sailors  have  no  flesh  meat  served 
out  to  them.  This  use  of  the  term  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Banians  in  Asia,  who,  believing  in  a 
metempsychosis,  will  eat  no  flesh,  nor  even  kill 
noxious  animals. 
BAN*ISW,  v.  f..f  [Fr.  bannir,  bamnissant;  whence  ban- 
nissement,  banishment ;  Arm.  embanna,  to  publish  ; 
forhana  and  forbaniia,  to  banish  ;  It.  baudirc ;  D.  ban- 
nen  ;  G.  vcrbannen,  ausbannen.     See  Ban.] 

1.  To  condemn  to  exile,  or  compel  to  leave  one's 
country,  by  authority  of  the  prince  or  government ; 
either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  time.  It  is  common 
for  Russians  to  be  banished  to  Siberia. 

2  To  drive  away;  to  compel  to  depart;  as,  to 
banish  sorrow. 

3.  To  banish  one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country 
voluntarily,  and  with  a  view  to  reside  abroad. 

BAN'ISH-ED,  (ban'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Compelled  to  leave 
one's  country  ;   driven  away. 

BAN'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  compels  another  to  quit 
his  country. 

BAN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Compelling  to  quit  one's  coun- 
try ;  driving  away. 

BAN'ISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  a  prince  or  govern- 
ment, compelling  a  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  either 
for  a  limited  time  or  forever,  as  for  some  crime. 

2.  A  voluntary  forsaking  of  one's  country  upon 
oath,  called  abjuration.  [This practice  has  now  ceased 
in  Great  Britain.] 
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3.  The  state  of  being  banished  ;  exile. 

4.  The  act  of  driving  away  or  dispelling ;  as,  the 
banishment  of  care  from  the  mind. 

BAN'IS-TER,  7i.     A  corruption  of  Baluster. 
BANK,  7i.     [Sax.  banc ;   D.  and  G.  bank ;  Sw.  banck  ; 
Dan.  bankc :   It.  banco;  Sp.  and  Port,  banca,  banco; 

Fr.  banc,  banque ;  W.  banc ;  Arm.  bancq ;    Ar.  i_jrU-> 

bank,  abench.  Bank  and  bench  are  radically  the  same 
word.  The  sense  is,  that  which  is  set,  laid,  or  ex- 
tended. Applied  to  a  mass  of  earth,  it  is  a  collec- 
tion, that  which  is  thrown  or  laid  together.] 

1.  A  mound,  pile,  or  ridge  of  earth,  raised  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  either  as  a  defense  or  for 
other  purposes.    2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

2.  Any  steep  acclivity,  whether  rising  from  a  river, 
a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  forming  the  side  of  a  ravine,  or 
the  steep  side  of  a  hillock  on  a  plain.  When  we 
speak  of  the  earth  in  general  adjoining  a  lake  or  the 
sea,  we  use  the  word  shore ;  but  a  particular  steep 
acclivity  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  river,  or  the  sea,  is 
called  a  bank. 

3.  A  bench,  or  a  bench  of  rowers,  in  a  galley. 
Placed  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep.  Waller. 

4.  By  analogy,  a  collection  or  stock  of  money,  de- 
posited, by  a  number  of  persons,  for  a  particular  use  ; 
that  is,  an  aggregate  of  particulars,  or  a  fund  ;  as,  to 
establish  a  bank,  that  is,  a  joint  fund. 

5.  The  place  where  a  collection  of  money  is  de- 
posited ;  a  common  repository  of  the  money  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  companies ;  also,  a  house  used  for  a 
bank. 

6.  A  company  of  persons  concerned  in  a  bank, 
whether  a  private  association  or  an  incorporated 
company  ;  the  stockholders  of  a  bank,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  directors,  acting  in  their  corporate 
capacity. 

7.  An  elevation,  or  rising  ground,  in  the  sea  ;  called 
also  fiats,  shoals,  shelves,  or  shallows.  These  may 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  or  near  to  it ;  but  the 
word  bank  signifies  also  elevated  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  when  many  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BANK,  v.  t.  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike  ;  to  inclose, 
defend,  or  fortify  with  a  bank ;  as,  to  bank  a  house. 

2.  To  pass  by  the  banks  of. 

As  I  have  banked  their  towns.  Shale. 

[JVot  in  use.] 

3.  To  lay  up  or  deposit  money  in  a  bank.  [Little 
used.]  Johnson. 

BANK'A-BLE,  a.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills ;  or 
discountable,  as  notes. 

BANK'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  the  officers  of  a 
bank  enter  the  debt  and  credit  of  a  customer.  Bouvier. 

BANK'-BILL,  n.t  In  America,  the  same  as  Bank-note. 
In  England,  a  note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange  of  a  bank, 
payable  at  some  future  specified  time.  Such  bills  are 
negotiable,  but  form,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
no  part  of  the  currency.  London  Banker. 

BANK'-N6TE,  n.t  A  promissory  note,  issued  by  a 
banking  company,  signed  by  the  president  and 
countersigned  by  the  cashier,  payable  to  the  bearer 
in  gold  or  silver  at  the  bank,  on  demand.  Such 
bills,  in  England  and  America,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  currency. 

BANK'£D,  (bankt,)  pp.  Raised  in  a  ridge  or  mound  of 
earth  ;  inclosed  or  fortified  with  a  bank. 

BANK'ER,  re.  One  who  keeps  a  bank ;  one  who 
traffics  in  money,  receives  and  remits  money,  ne- 
gotiates bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  codfishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Mar.  Diet. 

BANK'ING, ppr.  Raising  a  mound  or  bank;  inclos- 
ing with  a  bank.  When  we  speak  of  restraining 
water,  we  usually  call  it  banking;  when  we  speak 
of  defending  the  land,  we  call  it  imbanking.     Encyc. 

BANK'ING,  ri.  The  business  or  employment  of  a 
banker  ;  the  business  of  establishing  a  common  fund 
for  lending  money,  discounting  notes,  issuing  bills, 
receiving  deposits,  collecting  the  money  on  notes  de- 
posited, negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  &x. 

BANK'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  conducted  by,  a 
bank;  as,  banking  operations.  M'Culloch. 

BANK'RUPT,  n.  [Fr.  banqucroutc  ;  Sp.  bancarrota, 
bankruptcy,  bank,  and  Sp.  and  Port,  roto,  It.  rotto, 
broken  ;  Eng.  rout,  defeat.  'This  may  signify  bench- 
broken,  or  bank-broken  ,  most  probably  the  latter, 
referring  to  the  fund  or  stock.  The  last  syllable  is 
the  Latin  ruptus,  contracted ;  Norm,  roupt,  rous, 
broken.] 

1.  In  English  law,  a  trader  who  secretes  himself, 
or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  less  technical  sense,  a  trader  who  fails,  or 
becomes  unable  to  pay  his  just  debts  ;  an  insolvent 
trader.  In  strictness,  no  person  but  a  trader  can  be 
a  bankrupt.  Bankruptcy  is  applied  to  merchants  and 
traders  ;  insolvency,  to  other  persons. 

This   distinction   is   not  preserved  in  the  United 
States   all  insolvent  debtors    being  called  bankrupts. 
BANK'RUPT,  a.    Having  committed   acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  unable  to  pay  just  debts  ;  insolvent. 


BAN 

BANK'RUPT,  v.  U  To  break  one  in  trade ;  to  make 
insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  bankrupt, 
or  insolvent ;  inability  to  pay  all  debts. 

2,  The  act  of  becoming  a  bankrupt :  the  act  of 
rendering  one's  self  a  bankrupt,  as  by  absconding  or 
otherwise  ;  failure  in  trade. 

BANK'RUPT-ED,  pp.    Rendered  insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT-ING,  ppr.  Breaking  in  trade  ;  render- 
ing insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT  LAW,  n.  A  law  which,  upon  a  bank- 
rupt's surrendering  all  his  property  to  commissioners 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  discharges  him  from 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  all  liability  to  arrest  or 
suit  for  the  same,  and  secures  his  future  acquired 
property  from  a  liability  to  the  payment  of  his  past 
debts. 

BANK'RUPT  SYS'TEM,  n.  A  system  of  laws  and 
legal  proceedings  in  regard  to  bankrupts  and  their 
property. 

BANK'-STOCK,  n.  A  share  or  shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  a  bank. 

BjMV-i LlE-VE,  7i.  [Fr.J  The  territory  without  the 
walls,  but  within  the  legal  limits,  of  a  town  or 
city.  Brande. 

BAN'NER,  7i.  [Fr.  banmere;  W.  baner ;  It.  bandiera; 
Sp.  bandera ;  G.  fahne  and  panier ;  D.  vim  n  and  i;aa7i- 
del ;  from  Goth,  fana,  cloth  ;  Sax.  fana ;  L.  pannus ; 
Ir.  fuan,  cloth.] 

1.  A  square  flag  ;  a  military  ensign  ;  the  principal 
standard  of  a  prince  or  state.  Encyc. 

2.  A  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance  or  else- 
where. Johnson. 

3.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corol.  Martyn. 

BAN'NER-jED,  a.   Furnished  with  or  bearing  banners. 

Milton. 

Shield  the  strong  foes,  and  rake  the  bannered  shore.     Barlow. 

BAN'NER-ET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  banner.] 

1.  A  knight  made  in  the  field.  On  the  day  of  bat- 
tle, the  candidates  presented  their  flags  to  the  king  or 
general,  who  cut  off  the  train  or  skirt,  and  made  it 
square.  They  were  then  called  knights  of  the  square 
fiag.      Bannerets  formerly   constituted   an    order  of 

knights  or  feudal  lords,  who  led  their  vassals  to 
battle  under  their  own  flags.  They  were  a  middle 
order  between  barons  and  simple  knights.     Encyc 

2.  Formerly,  a  high  officer  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  banner. 

BAN'NER-oL.    See  Bandrol. 

BAN-NI"TION,  7i.    The  act  of -xpulsion.     [Obs.] 

BAN'NOCK,  7i.     [Ir.  boinneog.]  [Abp.  Laud. 

A  cake  made  of  oat,  rye,  pease,  or  barley  meal, 
baked  on  an  iron  plate,  over  the  fire  ;  used  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Johnson. 

BAN'OY,  71.  A  species  of  hawk,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  English  sparrow-hawk ;  the  back  and  wings  yel- 
low, and  the  belly  white  ;  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Isles.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BAN'OUET,  (bank'wet,)  n.f  [Fr.  banquet ;  Arm.  ban- 
cqed  or  banvez;  It.  banchctlo,  a  little  seat,  a  feast ;  Sp. 
banqueta,  a  stool  with  three  legs  ;  banqucte,  a  banquet. 
From  these  words,  it  would  appear  that  banquet  is  a 
sitting,  and  hence  a  feast ;   and  not,  as  supposed, 

from  the  Oriental  p3S,  i_Jui    to  feed  or   bring   up 

delicately.] 
A  feast ;   a  rich  entertainment,  literally,  of  meat 

and  drink  ;  figuratively,  of  any  thing  delightful. 
BAN'QUET,  v.  L    To  treat  with  a  feast,  or  rich  en- 
tertainment. Shak. 
BAN'OUET,  v.  i.    To  feast ;  to  regale  one's  self  with 

good  eating  and  drinking.  Shak. 

BAN'QUET-ED,  pp.    Feasted  ;  richly  entertained  at 

the  table. 
BAN'QUET-ER,  7t.      A  feaster;   one  who  lives  de- 

liciously. 
2.  One  who  makes  feasts  or  rich  entertainments. 
BAN'OUET-ING,  ppr.    Feasting;  entertaining  with 

rich  fare. 
2.  Partaking  of  rich  fare. 
BAN'QUET-ING,  n.    A  feast ;  luxurious  living ;  rich 

entertainment.     1  Pet.  iv. 
BAN'QUET-ING-HOUSE, )  71.  A  house  where  enter- 
BAN'O.UET-HOUSE,  \       tainments  are  made. 

Cant.  xxiv.     Dan.  v. 
BAN'aUET-ING-ROOM,  n.     A  saloon  or  spacious 

hall  for  public  entertainments.  Encyc. 

BAJf-QUETTE' ,  (ban-kef,)  71.     [Ft.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  little  raised  way  or  foot-bank, 
running  along  the  inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  mus- 
keteers stand  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  the  moat  or 
covered  way.  Encyc. 

2.  The  foot-way  of  a  bridge,  when  raised  above 
the  carriage-way.  Owilt. 

BAN'aUET-TENT,  n.    A  tent  in  which  a  banquet  is 

enjoyed. 
BANS,  ».  pi.    Bans  of  matrimony.    [See  Ban,  No.  2.] 

BEN'ShFE'  I  *■     An  Irish  fairy*  Chalmers 

BAN'STICK-LE,  71.  A  small  fish,  called,  also,  stickle- 
back ;  a  species  of  the  genus  Gasterosteus. 
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BAR 

RAN'TAM,  re.  A  very  small  variety  of  fowl,  with 
feathered  legs,  brought,  probably,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bantam. 

2.  A  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work  resembling 
that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy. 

BAN'TER,  v.  t.t  [Gr.  ipcun^,  whence  tpenaKi^oi,  to 
mock,  or  deride." 

To  play  upon  in  words  and  in  good  humor  ;  to  ral- 
ly ;  to  joke  or  jest  with.  Banter  hardly  amounts  to 
ridicule,  much  less  to  derision.  It  consists  in  being 
pleasant  and  witty  with  the  actions  of  another,  and 
raisLig  a  humorous  laugh  at  his  expense,  often  attend- 
ed with  some  degree  of  sarcasm. 

BAN'TER,  n.  A  joking  or  jesting;  raillery;  wit  or 
humor ;  pleasantry. 

BAN'TER-£D,  pp.  Rallied  ;  laughed  at  in  good  hu- 
mor. 

BAN'TER-ER,  re.  One  who  banters,  or  laughs  at  with 
pleasantry. 

BAN'TER-ING,  ppr.  Joking ;  laughing  at  with  good 
humor. 

BAN'TER-ING,  re.     The  act  of  bantering. 

BANT'LING,  n.     [G.  bankart.     Clu.] 
A  young  child  ;  an  infant. 

BAN'YAN,  n.  The  Indian  fig,-(Jfets  Indica,)  a  tree 
whose  branches,  bending  to  the  ground,  take  root  and 
form  new  stocks,  till  they  cover  a  space  of  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  circumference.  Brando. 

BA'O-BAB,  n.  The  African  name  of  the  Adanxoria 
digitata,  the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world.  The 
trunk  is  sometimes  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but  not 
more  than  seventy  feet  high.  Brande. 

BAP'TISM,  n.  [Gr.  fjarrricfia,  from  /Jjirrt^u,  from 
fianroi,  to  baptize  ;  Sp.  baatizar;  It.  battezzare  ;  Port. 
bautizar  or  bupttiar.  These  seem  to  be  from  the 
Greek,  by  contraction.  But  the  Arm.  badeza,  ba- 
dein,  may  be  from  bath,  bad,  water.] 

1.  The  application  of  water  to  a  person,  as  a  sacra- 
ment or  religious  ceremony,  by  which  he  is  initiated 
into  the  visible  ch'.irch  of  Christ.  This  is  usually 
performed  by  sprinkling  or  immersion. 

2.  The  sufferings  of  Christ.     Matt.  xx.  22,  23. 

3.  So  much  of  the  gospel  as  was  preached  by  John 
the  Baptist.     Acts  xviii.  Crude/}, 

Hypothetical  baptism,  is  the  name  given,  in  the  Epis- 
copal church,  to  baptism  when  administered  to  per- 
sons, in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  baptized  before.  The  formula 
in  this  case  is,  "  If  thou  art  not  already  baptized,  I 
baptize  thee,"  &c.  Hook. 

BAP-TIS'MAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  baptism  ;  as,  a  baptis- 
mal vow. 

BAP'TIST,  re.  '^ne  who  administers  baptism.  This 
appellation  is  appropriately  given  to  John,  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ. 

2.  As  a  contraction  of  Anabaptist,  one  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  maintains  that 
baptism  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  adults  or 
believers  by  immersing  the  body  in  water. 

BAP'TIST-ER-Y,  re.     [L.  baptisterhun.] 

A  place  where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  admin- 
istered. Primitively,  baptisteries  were  in  buildings  sep- 
arate from  the  church  ;  but  in  the  sixth  century  they 
were  taken  into  the  church-porch,  and  afterward  in- 
to the  church  itself.  Encye. 

BAP-TIST'ie,         (  a.     Pertaining  to  baptism. 

BAP-TIST'l.e-AL,  (  Bramhall. 

BAP-TIST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  baptistical  manner. 

BAP-TIZ'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  baptized. 

JV.  E.  Elders. 

BAP-TIZE',  v.  t.  [See  Baptism.]  To  administer  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  to  ;  to  christen.  By  some  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  baptism  is  performed  by 
plunging  or  immersing  the  whole  body  in  water,  and 
this  is  done  to  none  but  adults.  More  generally,  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  sprinkling  water  on  the 
face  of  a  person,  whether  an  infant  or  an  adult,  and 
in  the  case  of  an  infant,  by  giving  him  a  name,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  called  Christening. 

BAP-TTZ'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  received  baptism ; 
christened. 

BAP-TIZ'ER,  n.  One  who  christens,  or  administers 
baptism. 

BAP-TIZ'ING,  ppr.    Administering  baptism  to. 

BAR,  re.  [W.  bar;  It.  barra  ;  Fr.  barre;  Sp.  barra  ; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  barra,  sbarra  ;  Arm.  barren,  sparl ;  Heb. 
ni-ij  ;  Ch.  N-OJ7.  If  these  words  are  the  Eng.  bar, 
the  sense  is,  a  shoot,  that  whicli  shoots,  passes,  or  is 
driven.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  solid  matter, 
long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  used  for  various 
purposes,  but  especially  for  a  hinderance  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  as,  the  bars  of  a  fence  or  gate ;  the  bar  of  a 
door  or  hatchway.     Numb.  iii.  30.     Ex.  xxvi.  26. 

2.  Any  obstacle  which  obstructs,  hinders,  or  de- 
fends ;  an  obstruction  ;  a  fortification.    Amos  i. 


Must  1  new  bars  to  my  own  Joy  create. 


Dryden. 


3.  The  shore  of  the  sea,  which  restrains  its  waters. 
Job  xxxviii. 

4.  The  railir  g  that  encloses  the  place  which  coun- 
sel occupy  in  ourts  of  justice.  Hence  the  phrase  at 
tftc  bar  of  Ote  court,  signifies  in  open  court.     Hence, 


BAR 

also,  licensed  lawyers  are  called  barristers  ;  and 
hence  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  licensed  in  a 
court,  are  customarily  called  the  bar.  A  trial  at 
bar,  in  England,  is  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster, opposed  to  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the 
circuits. 

5.  Figuratively,  any  tribunal  ;  as,  the  bar  of  public 
opinionT  Thus  the  final  trial  of  men  is  called  the  bar 
of  God. 

6.  The  inclosed  place  of  a  tavern,  inn,  or  coffee- 
house, where  the  landlord  or  his  servant  delivers  out 
liquors,  and  waits  upon  customers.  Addison. 

7.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth,  forming  a  shoal 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  obstructing  entrance, 
or  rendering  it  difficult. 

8.  A  rock  in  the  sea,  according  to  Brown  ;  or  any 
thing  by  which  structure  is  held  together,  according 
to  Johnson  ;  used  in  Jonah  ii. 

9.  Any  thing  laid  across  another,  as  bars  in  herald- 
ry, stripes  in  color,  and  the  like. 

10.  In  the  menage,  the  highest  part  of  the  place  in  a 
horse's  mouth  between  the  grinders  and  tusks,  so 
that  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  lies  under  and  at 
the  side  of  the  bars,  retains  the  name  of  the  gum. 
Encyc.  The  upper  part  of  the  gums,  between  the 
tusks  and  grirfders,  which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to 
which  the  bit  is  applied.  Johnson. 

11.  Bars,  in  music,  are  lines  drawn  perpendicularly 
across  the  lines  of  the  staff,  including  between  each 
two  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  or  number  of  beats. 

12.  In  law,  a  peremptory  exception  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  plaintiff's  action.  It  is  divided  into  a 
bar  to  common  intendment,  and  bar  special  ;  bar 
temporary,  and  bar  perpetual.  Bar  to  common  in- 
tendment, is  an  ordinary  or  general  bar,  which  dis- 
ables the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  A  special  bar, 
is  more  than  ordinary,  as  a  fine,  release,  or  justifica- 
tion. A  temporary  bar,  is  that  which  is  good  for  a 
time,  but  may  afterward  cease.  A  perpetual  bar, 
overthrows  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  forever. 

Blaclistoue.     Cowel. 

13.  A  bar  of  gold  or  silver,  is  an  ingot,  lump,  or 
wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a  mold,  and  tin- 
wrought.  A  bar  of  iron,  is  a  long  piece,  wrought  in 
the  forge  and  hammered  from  a  pig. 

14.  Among  printers,  the  iron  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle, by  which  the  screw  of  the  press  is  turned. 

15.  In  the  African  trade,  a  denomination  of  price  : 
payment  formerly  being  made  to  the  Africans  in  iron 
bars.  Johnson. 

BAR,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  bar  ;  as,  to  bar  a  door  or 
gate. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  prevent ;  as,  to  bar 
the  entrance  of  evil. 

3.  To  prevent ;  to  exclude  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  make 
impracticable  ;  as,  the  distance  between  us  bars  out- 
intercourse.  In  this  sense,  the  phrase  is  often  varied, 
thus :  the  distance  bars  me  from  his  aid,  or  bars  him 
from  my  aid. 

4.  To  prohibit ;  to  restrain  or  exclude  by  express 
or  implied  prohibition  ;  as,  the  statute  bars  my  right ; 
the  law  bars  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 

5.  To  obstruct,  prevent,  or  hinder  by  any  interven- 
ing obstacle  ;  as,  the  right  is  barred  by  time  ;  a  re- 
lease bars  the  plaintiff's  recovery. 

6.  To  except ;  to  exclude  by  exception  ;  as,  I  bar 
to-night.  Shak. 

7.  To  cross  with  stripes  of  a  different  color. 

8.  To  bar  a  vein,  in  farriery,  is  an  operation  upon 
the  legs  of  a  horse,  or  other  parts,  to  stop  malignant 
humors.  This  is  tlone  by  opening  the  skin  above  a 
vein,  disengaging  it,  and  tying  it  both  above  and  be- 
low, and  striking  between  the  two  ligatures.  Johnson. 

9.  To  adorn  with  trappings  ;  a  contraction  of  barb. 
[See  Rarb.J  Drayton.     Haywood. 

BARB,  n.  [L.  barba ;  W.  barv  :  Corn,  bar;  Arm.  buro. 
This  is  beard,  with  a  different  ending.  The  sense 
may  be,  that  which  shoots  out.] 

1.  Beard,  or  that  which  resembles  it,  or  grows  in 
the  place  of  it  ;  as  the  barb  of  a  fish,  the  smaller 
claws  of  the  polypus,  &c  Johnson.     Coze. 

2.  Anciently,  armor  for  horses,  made  of  leather  set 
with  iron  spikes  ;  formerly,  barbe  or  barde.   Hayward. 

3.  A  common  name  of  the  Barbary  pigeon,  a  bird 
of  a  black  or  dun  color.  Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist. 

4.  A  horse  from  Barbary,  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
a  contraction. 

5.  The  points  that  stand  backward  in  an  arrow, 
fish-hook,  or  other  instrument  for  piercing,  intended 
to  prevent  its  being  extracted. 

6.  In  botany,  a  straight  process  armed  with  teeth 
pointing  backward  like  the  sting  of  *  bee.  This  is 
one  sort  of  pubescence.  Martyn. 

An  appentlage  of  the  fruit  of  some  plants,  forked  at 
the  apex,  with  both  divisions  of  the  fork  hooked. 

Liuillcti. 
BARB,  v.  U    1.  To  shave ;  to  dress  the  beard.     [  O&s.] 

ShaJ:. 

2.  To  furnish  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  fish-hook, 
spear,  or  other  instrument. 

3.  To  put  armor  on  a  horse.  JJilton. 
BAR'BA-GAN,  n.  '  [Fr.  barbacane;  Sp.  barbacana  ;  It. 

barbacane,     Qtt.  a  projecting  work.] 
*  1.  A  fortification  or  outer  defense  to  a  city  or 


BAR 

castle,  consisting  of  an  elevation  of  earth  about  three 
feet  high,  along  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Encyc.     Johnson      Sp.  Diet. 

2.  A  fort  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  or  at  the  outlet  of 
a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with  towers.       Encyc. 

3.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  through 
which  guns  are  leveled  and  fired  upon  an  enemy. 

Johnson.     Encvc. 
The  French  use  the  word  also  for  an  aperture  in  a 
wall,  to  let  in  or  drain  off  water. 

BAR'BA-CAN-AGE,  it.  Money  paid  for  the  support 
of  a  barbacan.     [Obs.]  Bouvier. 

BAR-BA'DI-AN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Barbadoes. 

BAR-BA'DOES  CHER'RY,  n.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  species  of  Malpighia,  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  producing  a  pleasant  tart  fruit.  Johnson. 

Barbadoes  leg;  (Bncnemia,  Good;)  a  disease  of 
warm  climates,  characterized  by  great  enlargement 
and  deformity  of  the  leg,  with  the  skin  thickened, 
livid,  and  rugose;  the  elephant  leg  of  the  Arabians, 
and  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  elephantiasis. 

BAR-Ba'DoES  TAR,  re.  A  mineral  fluid,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  thicker  fluid  bitumens,  of  a  nauseous  bit- 
terish taste,  a  very  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  viscid, 
of  a  brown,  black,  or  reddish  color;  it  easily  melts, 
and  burns  with  much  smoke,  but  is  not  soluble  in 
ardent  spirits.  It  trickles  down  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains in  some  parts  of  America,  and  sometimes  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast  and 
lungs.  Encyc.    JVtc/'wbon. 

It  is  tnerelv  a  variety  of  petroleum. 

BAR-Ba'RI-AN,  n.  [L.  barbarus ;  Gr.  (iapQapoc  ;  Ir. 
barba,  or  beorb ;  Russ.  varvar ;  Ch.  *i3"0.  See  Class 
Br,  Nos.  3  and  7.    The  sense  is,  foreign,  wild,  fierce.] 

1.  A  man  in  his  rude,  savage  state ;  an  uncivilized 
person.  Denliam. 

2.  A  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man  ;  one  destitute  of 
pity  or  humanity.  Philips. 

3.  A  foreigner.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  denom- 
inated most  foreign  nations  barbarians;  and  many  of 
these  were  less  civilized  than  themselves,  or  unac- 
quainted with  their  language,  laws,  and  manners. 
But  with  them  the  word  was  less  reproachful  than 
with  us. 

BAR-Ba'RI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  savages ;  rude;  un- 
civilized. Pope. 
2.  Cruel ;  inhuman. 
BAR-BAR'I€,   a.      [L.    barbaricus.      See   Barbarian. 
The  Romans  applied  this  word  to  designate  things 
foreign;    Barbaricum  aurum,  gold  from  Asia,   Virg. 
JEn.  2.  504  ;  Barbaricts  vestcs,  embroidered  garments 
from  foreign  nations.    English  writers  use  the  word 
in  a  like  sense.] 
Foreign  ;  imported  from  foreign  nations. 

Milton.     Pope, 
BAR'BA-RISM,  n.t  [L.  barbarismus.    See  Barbarian.] 

1.  An  offense  against  purity  of  style  or  language  ; 
any  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a 
particular  language.  Dryden. 

2.  Ignorance  of  arts  ;  want  of  learning. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners ;  savagism  ;  incivility ; 
ferociousness  ;  a  savage  state  of  society. 

Spenser.     Davies. 

4.  Brutality ;  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  [In  tliis  sense 
little  used,  bcin>r  superseded  by  Barbarity.] 

BAR-BAR'I-TY,  re.     [See  Barbarian.] 

1.  The  manners  of  a  barbarian  ;  savageness ;  cru- 
elty ;  ferociousness;  inhumanity.  Clarendon. 

2.  Barbarism  ;  impurity  of  speech.  Dryden.     Swift. 
[  The  use  of  the  word  in  tliis  sense  is  now  superseded 

by  Barbarism.] 
BAR'BAR-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  barbarous. 

Hideous  changes  have  barbarized  Prance.  Burke. 

BAR'BAR-OUS,  a.t  Uncivilized  ;  savage  ;  unlettered  ; 
untutored  ;  ignorant ;  unacquainted  with  arts  ;  stran- 
ger to  civility  of  manners. 

Thou  art  a  Roman ;  be  not  barbarous.  SbaM. 

2.  Cruel ;  ferocious ;  inhuman  ;  as,  barbarmts  usage. 
Clarendon. 
BAR'BAR-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  barba- 
rian ;  ignorantly  ;  without  knowledge  or  arts  ;  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  speech.  Dryden. 
2.  In  a  savage,  cruel, ferocious,  or  inhuman  manner 
BAR'BAR-OUS-NESS,  re.     Rudeness   or  incivility  of 
manners.  Temple. 

2.  Impurity  of  language.  Brcrcwood. 

3.  Cruelty;  inhumanity;  barbarity.  Hull, 
BAR'BA-RY,"?!.  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb.  Beaum. 
BAR'BAS-TEL,  re.     A  species  of  bat  with   hairy  or 

bearded  cheeks. 
BAR'BATE,       jo.      [L.   barbatus,   from   barba.      See 
BAR'BA-TED,  (      Barb.] 

In  botany,  bearded  ;  also,  gaping  or  ringent.    Bar- 

batus  ftas,  a  gaping  or  ringent  flower;  synonymous 

with  the  ringent  flowei  of  Liniueus,  and   the  labiate 

and  personate  of  Tournetort.  .Milne.     Lee. 

This  term  is  properly  synonymous  with  the  labiate 

flower  of  Limueus,  which  includes  the  ringent  and 

personate,  as  subdivisions. 
BAR  BE,  re.     Armor  of  leather  for  horses,  studded  with 

iron  pikes.  Booth, 
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In  the  military  art,  to  fire  in  barbe,  is  to  fire  the  can- 
non over  the  parapet,  instead  of  firing  through  the 
embrasures.  Encyc. 

BARBE-FEATH'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  feathers  under  the 
beak  of  a  hawk.  Buotlu 

BAR'BE-€OE,  n.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  hog  roasted 
whole.  It  is,  with  us,  used  for  an  ox,  or  perhaps 
any  large  animal,  dressed  in  like  manner.  Hence 
the  term  has  been  extended  to  denote  a  large  social 
entertainment,  in  the  open  air,  at  which  animals  are 
roasted  whole,  and  other  provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
consumed 

BAR'BE  CUE,  v.  t.  To  dress  and  roast  a  hog  whole, 
which  is  done  by  splitting  the  hog  to  the  back-bone, 
and  roasting  it  on  a  gridiron  ;  to  roast  any  animal 
whole. 

BARB'ED,  pp.  or  a*  [See  Barb.] 

•  1.  Furnished  with  armor;  as,  barbed  steeds.    Shak. 

2.  Bearded ;  jagged  with  hooks  or  points ;  as, 
barbed  arrows. 

3.  Shaved  or  trimmed  ;  having  the  beard  dressed. 

Encyc. 
BARB'EL,  n.     [L.  barba;  Fr.  barbeau;  D.  barbed.'] 

1.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus,  of  the  order  Ab- 
dominales.  The  mouth  is  toothless  ;  the  gill  has 
three  rays ;  the  body  is  smooth  and  vvnite.  This 
fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  weighs  18  pounds. 
It  is  a  very  coarse  fish,  living  in  deep,  still  rivers,  and 
rooting  like  swine  in  the  soft  banks.  Its  dorsal  fin 
is  armed  with  a  strong  spine,  sharply  serrated,  and 
its  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  four  barbels  or  beard- 
like appendages,  whence  the  name.    Encyc.     Comer. 

2.  A  knot  of  superfluous  flesh,  growing  in  the 
channels  of  a  horse's  mouth  ;  written  also  barbie,  or 
barb.  Encyc.     Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  A  small  vermiform  process  appended  to  the 
mouth  of  certain  fishes,  and  subservient  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  Brande. 

BARB'ER,  n.     [Pers.  barbr.     See  Barb.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  shave  men,  or  to  shave 
and  dress  hair.  Shak. 

BARB'ER,  o.  (.    To  shave  and  dress  hair.  Shak. 

BAKB'ER-CHI-RUR'GEON,  n.  One  who  joins  the 
practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  a  barber ;  a  practice 
now  unusual.    A  low  practitioner  of  surgery. 

Wiseman. 

BARB'ER-£"D,  pp.    Dressed  bv  a  barber.  Shak. 

BARB'ER-ESS,  n.     A  female  barber.     [Mot  used.] 

BARB'ER-MON"GER,  n.  A  man  who  frequents  the 
barber's  shop,  or  prides  himself  in  being  dressed  by  a 
barber  ;  a  fop.  Shak. 

BAR'BER-RY,  n.  [L.  berbcris  ;  Ir.  barbrog ;  D.  ber- 
beris ;  Sp.  berbero.  In  Eth.  abarbar  is  the  nett!e 
Urtica  major ;  in  Amh.,  a  species  of  thistle.  Lud. 
Eth.  233  ;  Amh.  39.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  plant  is  so  named  from  its  spines  or  barbs.  The 
name  oxyacanUius,  also  given  to  it,  indicates  a  like 
origin.] 

A  shrubby  plant  of  the  genus  Berberis,  common  in 
hedges  ;  called  in  England,  pippzridge-bush.  The 
berries  are  used  in  housewifery,  and  have  been 
deemed  efficacious  in  fluxes  and  fevers.  The  bark 
dyes  a  fine  yellow,  especially  the  bark  of  the  root. 
Miller.     Encyc. 

BAR'BET,  7i.*  A  name  given  by  some  French  writers 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  those  worms  which  feed  on 
tile  puceron  or  aphis.    [See  Aphis  1  Encyc. 

*2.  A  name  common  to  the  diflerent  species  of  a 
genus  of  birds,  (Bucco,)  found  in  the  warm  climates 
of  both  continents. 
3.  A  dog,  so  called  from  his  long  hair. 

BAR'BULE,  n.     A  very  minul?  bard  or  beard.  Booth. 

BAR'CA-RELLE,  n.  A  popular  song  or  melody  sung 
by  Venetian  gondoliers. 

BARD,  ?i.  [W.  bardd,  or  ban;  Ir.  bard;  Fr.  barde,a 
poet ;  Ir.  bardas,  a  satire  or  lampoon  ;  W.  bardlias, 
philosophy  ;  bardgan,  a  song.] 

1.  A  poet  and  a  singer  among  the  ancient  Celts  ; 
one  whose  occupation  was  to  compose  and  sing 
verses  in  honor  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  princes 
and  brave  men.  The  bards  used  an  instrument  of 
music  like  a  lyre  or  guitar,  and  not  only  praised  the 
brave,  but  reproached  the  cowardly. 

Diod.  Sic.    Am.  Marcel.     Lucan.     Festus. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  poet.  Pope.     Dryden. 
BARD,  7i.    The  defensive  armor  of  a   horse.     [See 

Barbe.] 

BAR-DASH',  7i.  [Fr.  bardachc.]  A  boy  kept  for  un- 
natural purposes.     Bardashing  occurs  in  Hudibras. 

BARD'ED,  a.     In  heraldry,  caparisoned.  Encyc. 

BAR-DES' A-NISTS,  71.  pi.  A  branch  of  the  Gnostics  of 
the  second  century,  followers  of  Bardesanes  of  Edessa 
in  Mesopotamia.  They  held  to  two  original  self-ex- 
istent beings,  one  good,  the  other  evil ;  that  human 
souls  had  no  material  bodies  before  the  fall ;  that 
Christ  had  only  the  semblance  of  a  body,  and  did 
not  die  on  the  cross,  nor  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and 
that  redemption  consists  in  being  divested  ot  our 
gross,  material  bodies,  and  being  clothed  in  ethereal 
or  spiritual  bodies.  Mosheim. 

BARD'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  bards,  or  their  poetry. 

Owen. 

BARD'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  bards;  written  by  a 
bard. 
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BARD'ISM,  7i.  The  science  of  bards;  the  learning 
and  maxims  of  bards.  Owen. 

BARE,  a.  [Sax.  bar  or  bar;  Sw.  and  Dan.  bar;  G. 
bar.  This  word  is  from  opening,  separating,  strip- 
ping. In  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  1N3  signifies  to  open, 
or  explain  ;  Ar.  to  dig  ;  also  vo  is  to  separate,  to 
purify.     Ch.  Syr.  TO  to  lay  waste  ;  Ar.  id.] 

1.  Naked  ;  without  covering  ;  as,  the  arm  is  bare ; 
the  trees  are  bare. 

2.  With  the  head  uncovered,  from  respect. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Plain  ;  simple ;  unadorned  ;  without  the  polish 
of  refined  manners.  Spenser. 

4.  Laid  open  to  view  ;  detected  ;  no  longer  con- 
cealed. Milton. 

5.  Poor ;  destitute ;  indigent ;  empty  ;  unfurnished. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 
I  have  made  Esau  bare. — Jer.  xlix. 

6.  Mere  ;  alone  ;  unaccompanied.     Shak.    South. 

7.  Threadbare  ;  much  worn.  Shak. 

8.  Wanting  clothes ;  or  ill  supplied  with  garments. 

Johnson. 
Under  bare  poles,  at  sea,  signifies  having  no  sail  set. 

Mar.  Diet. 
It  is  often  followed  by  of;  as,  the  country  is  bare 
of  money.  Locke. 

BaRE,«.  t.     [Sax.  abarian.     See  Bare,  adj.] 

To  strip  off  the  covering ;  to  make  naked  ;  as,  to 
bare  the  breast.  Bacon.     Pope. 

BARE  ;  tile  old  preterit  of  bear,  now  Bore. 
BaRE'BoNE,  n.     [See  Bone.]     A  very  lean  person. 
BARE'lioN-ED,  a.     Lean,  so  that  the  bones  appear, 

or,  rather,  so  that  the  bones  show  their  forms.  Shale 
BaR'EV>,pp.    Made  hare  ;  made  naked. 
BARE'FaC-ED,  (-fiste,)  a.     [See  Face.] 

1.  With  the  face  uncovered  ;  not  masked.   Shak. 

2.  Undisguised  ;  unreserved  ;  without  conceal- 
ment;  hence,  shameless  ;  impudent;  audacious;  as, 
a  barefaced  falsehood. 

BaRE'FAC-.ED-LY,  adv.  Without  disguise  or  reserve  ; 
openly  ;  impudently. 

BaRE'FAC-£D-NESS,  n.  Effrontery  ;  assurance  ;  au- 
daciousness. 

BARE' FOOT,  a.     [See  Foot.] 

With"  the  feet  bare;  without  shoes  and  stockings. 
2  Sam.  xv.     Isaiah  xx. 

BARE'FQOT,  a.  or  adv.  With  the  feet  bare  ;  as,  to 
dance  barefoot. 

BARE'FOOT-ED,  a.    Having  the  feet  bare. 

BARE'GNAWN,  a.      [See  Gnaw.]      Eaten  bare. 

Shak. 

BARE'HEAD-ED,  a.  [See  Head.]  Having  the  head 
uncovered,  either  from  respect  or  other  cause. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

B5RE'HEAD-ED-NESS,  77.  State  of  being  bare- 
headed. 

BARE'L.EG-G.ED,  a.    Having  the  legs  bare.    Burton. 

BaRE'LY, adv.  Nakedly;  poorly;  indigently;  with- 
out decoration  ;  merely  ;  only  ;  without  any  thing 
more  ;  as,  a  prince  bareln  in  title.    Barrett.  Hooker. 

BaRE'NECK-£D,  (-nekt')  a.  Having  the  neck  un- 
covered ;   exposed.  Shak. 

BaRE'NESS,  71.     Nakedness;  leanness;  poverty;  in- 
digence ;  defect  of  clothes,  or  the  usual  covering. 
Shak.     South. 

BARE'PICK-.ED,  (-pikt,)  a.    Picked  to  the  bone. 

Shak. 

RARE'RIB-BM),  (-ribd,)  a.     Lean.  Shak. 

BAR'ET,  ?i.    A  cardinal's  cap. 

BAR'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  obstructions.  Shale. 

BAR'GAIN,  (bar'gin,)  7i.  [Fr.  barguigner,  to  haggle,  to 
hem  and  haw  ;  Arm.  barguignour,  a  haggler  ;  It.  bar- 
gagnare,  to  cavil,  contend,  bargain ;  Ir.  braighean, 
debate.  It  seems  to  accord  with  It.  briga,  Sp.  brega, 
and  Fr.  brigue.] 

1.  An  agreement  between  parties  concerning  the 
sale  of  property ;  or  a  contract  by  which  one  party 
binds  himself  to  transfer  the  right  to  some  property 
for  a  consideration,  and  the  other  party  binds  him- 
self to  receive  the  property  and  pay  the  consideration. 

2.  A  gainful  transaction  ;  as,  an  excellent  bargain. 

Cowpcr. 

3.  Purchase,  or  the  thing  purchased.  Locke. 

4.  In  popular  language,  final  event ;  upshot ;  as, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

To  sell  bargains,  is  a  vulgar  phrase. 
To  strike  a  bargain,  is  to  ratify  an  agreement, 
originally  by  striking  or  shaking  hands.  The  Latin 
ferire  fizdus,  may  represent  a  like  ceremony,  unless 
it  refers  to  the  practice  of  killing  a  victim,  at  the 
solemn  ratification  of  oaths. 

Bargain  and  sale  ;  in  law,  a  species  of  conveyance, 
by  which  the  bargainer  contracts  to  convey  the  lands 
to  the  bargainee,  and  becomes  by  such  contract  a 
trustee  for  and  seized  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee. 
The  statute  then  completes  the  purchase  ;  that  is, 
the  bargain  vests  the  use,  and  the  statute  vests  the 
possession.  Blackstone. 

BAR'GAIN,  v.  i.    To  make  a  contract  ot  conclusive 
agreement  for  the  tiansfer  of  property  ;  often  with 
for  before  the  thing  purchased  ;  as,  to  bargain  for  a 
house.     A  bargained  with  Bfor  his  farm. 
BAR'GAIN,  v.  t.    To  sell ;  to  transfer  for  a  considera- 
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tion  ;  as,  A  bargained  away  his  farm  :  a  popular  use 
of  the  word. 

BAR-GAIN-EE',  71.  The  party  in  a  contract  who  re- 
ceives or  agrees  to  receive  the  property  sold. 

Blackstone. 

BAR'GAIN-ER,  77.  The  party  in  a  contract  who  stip- 
ulates to  sell  and  convey  property  to  another. 

Blackstone. 

BARGE,  (barj,)  v..  [D.  bargie  ;  It.  and  Sp.  barca :  Ir. 
bare.  Barge,  and  bark  or  barque,  a  ship,  are  radically 
one  word.] 

1.  A  pleasure-boat ;  a  vessel  or  boat  of  state,  fur- 
nished witli  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cush- 
ions, equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
witli  flags  and  streamers,  used  by  officers  and  magis- 
trates. Encyc. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  vessel  of  burden,  for  loading 
and  unloading  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

BARGE'-BoARD,  71.  A  term  applied  to  inclined  pro- 
jecting boards  placed  at  the  gable  of  a  building,  and 
hiding  the  horizontal  timbers  of  the  roof.       Owilt. 

BARGE'-COUP-LES,  (-ktip'plz,)  n.  pi.  In  architecture, 
two  beams  mortised  the  one  into  the  other,  to 
strengthen  the  building.  Gioilt. 

BARGE'-COURSE,  71.  In  bricklaying,  a  part  of  the 
tiling  which  projects  beyond  the  principal  rafters,  in 
buildings  where  there  is  a  gable  or  kirkinhead. 

Encyc. 

BARGE'MAN,  71.    The  man  who  manages  a  barge. 

BARGE'MAS'TER,  77.  The  proprietor  of  a  barge,  con- 
veying goods  for  hire.  Blackstone. 

BA  RG'ER,  77.    The  manager  of  a  barge. 

BA'Rl-A,  71.    Baryta,  which  see. 

BA-RIL'LA,  71.  [Sp.]  A  plant  cultivated  in  Spain 
for  its  ashes,  from  which  the  best  kind  of  carbonate 
of  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  plant  is  cut 
and  laid  in  heaps,  and  burnt,  the  salts  running  into 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  where  they  form  a  vitrified 
lump.  Encyc. 

2.  The  alkali  procured  from  this  plant,  an  impure 
carbonate  of  soda»used  in  making  glass  and  soap, 
and  in  bleaching  linen. 

BAR'-I-RON,  (-i-urn,)  77.  Iron  wrought  into  mal- 
leable bars. 

BAR'l-TONE.     See  Barttone. 

Ba'RI-UM,  n.  The  metallic  basis  of  baryta  or  baria, 
which  is  an  oxyd  of  barium.  Davy. 

Barium  is  susceptible  of  two  degrees  of  oxygena- 
tion :  the  first,  or  protuxyd  of  barium,  is  called  baryta. 
[Barvtum  is  the  legitimate  word.] 

BARK,  71.  [Dan.  bark;  Sw.  barck  ;  G.  borke;  probably 
from  stripping,  separating.] 

1.  The  exterior  covering  of  a  tree,  corresponding 
to  the  skin  of  an  animal.  This  is  composed  of  the 
cuticle  or  epidermis,  the  outer  bark,  or  cortex,  and 
the  inner  bark,  or  liber.  The  rough,  broken  matter 
on  bark  is,  by  the  common  people  of  New  England, 
called  ross. 

2.  By  way  of  distinction,  Peruvian  bark. 
BARK,  v.  t.    To  peel ;  to  strip  off  bark.    Also,  to  cover 

or  inclose  with  bark. 
BARK,         )  71.*  [Ir.    bare;    Fr.   barque;   Russ.   barka; 
BARQ.UE,  (      It.  and  Sp.  barca.] 

A  small  ship  ;  but  appropriately,  a  ship  which  car- 
ries three  masts  without  a  mizzen  top-sail.  The 
English  mariners  in  the  coal  trade  apply  this  name 
to  a  broad-sterned  ship  without  a  figure-head. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 
Water-barlis,  in  Holland,  are  small  vessels  for  con- 
veying fresh  water  from  place  to  place,  the  hold  of 
which  is  filled  with  water.  Encyc. 

BARK,  7).  7.     [Sax.  beorcan,  byrcan,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  of  dogs  when  they  threaten 
or  pursue. 

2.  To  clamor  at ;  to  pursue  with  unreasonable 
clamor  or  reproach.    It  is  followed  by  at. 


To  bark  at  sleeping  fame. 


Spenser. 


BARK'-BAR-£D,  a.     Stripped  of  the  bark.     Mortimer. 

BARK'-BED,  7t.  A  hotbed  formed  beneath  of  tan- 
ner's bark.  Booth. 

BARK'-BOUND,  a.  Having  the  bark  too  firm  or 
close,  as  with  trees.  This  disease  is  cared  by  slit- 
ting the  bark.  Encyc. 

BARK'-ED,  (b'.irkt,)  pp.  Stripped  of  the  bark  ;  peeled ; 
also,  covered  with  bark. 

BARK'ER,  71.  One  who  barks  or  clamors  unreason- 
ably ;  one  who  strips  trees  of  their  bark. 

BARK'ER-Y,  71.     A  tan-house.  Booth. 

BARK'-GALL-£D,  a.  Having  the  bark  galled,  as 
witli  thorns.  This  defect  is  cured  by  binding  on 
clay.  Encyc. 

BARK'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off*  bark  ;  covering  with 
bark;  making  the  noise  of  dogs  ;  clamoring. 

BARK'ING-I-RONS,  71.  pi.  Instruments  used  in  tak- 
ing off"  the  bark  of  trees. 

BARK'-PIT,  77.  A  pit  filled  with  bark  and  water,  in 
which  hides  are  steeped  in  tanning.  Booth. 

BARK'-SToVE,  71.  A  glazed  structure  for  keeping 
tropical  plants,  having  a  bed  of  tanner's  bark,  01 
other  fermentable  matter,  which  produces  a  incuH 
heat.  Brande 

BARK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  bark ;  containing  bark. 

Shak 
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BXR'LEY,  n.  [W.  barlys  ;  Sax.  here.  Q.U.  L.  far,  Gr. 
TTuoof,  Heb.  "ia  bar,  corn.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
An.  1124,  it  is  written  batrlie.  Owen  renders  it 
bread-com,  from  bara,  bread.] 

A  species  of  valuable  grain,  of  the  genus  Hordeum, 
used  especially  for  making  malt,  from  which  are  pre- 
pared liquors  of  extensive  use,  as  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 
The  kinds  of  barley  principally  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land are  the  common  spring  barley,  the  long-eared 
barley,  the  winter  or  square  barley,  by  some  called 
bear  or  big,  and  the  sprat  or  battledore  barley.  This 
grain  is  used  in  medicine,  as  possessing  emollient, 
diluent,  and  expectorant  qualities. 

Encyc.     Miller.     Arbuthnot. 

BAR'LEY-BRaKE,  n.  A  rural  play  ;  a  trial  of  swift- 
ness. Sidney. 

BAR'LEY-BROTH,  n.    A  low  word  for  strong  beer. 

Skak. 

BAR'LEY-CORN,  n.  [See  Corn.]  A  grain  of  bar- 
ley, the  third  part  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  hence  origi- 
nated our  measures  of  length.  Johnson. 

BaR'LEY-MOW,  n.  A  mow  of  barley,  or  the  place 
where  barley  is  deposited.  Oay. 

BAR'LEY-SL3-AR,  (bar'ly-shiig'ar,)  n.  Sugar  boiled 
till  it  is  brittle,  (formerly  with  a  decoction  of  barley,) 
and  candied  with  orange  or  lemon  peel.   McCulloch. 

BAR'LEY-WA'TER,  n.  A  decoction  of  barley,  which 
is  reputed  soft  and  lubricating,  and  much  used  in 
medicine. 

French  barley,  and  pearl  barley,  are  used  for  making 
decoctions.  These  are  made  by  separating  the  grain 
from  its  husk.  The  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  small  shot. 

BARM,  n.  [Sax.  beorm.  (iu.  L.  fcrmcntum,  from  fer- 
veo  ;  or  beer^rahm,  beer  cream  ;  or  W.  bemci,  to  boil.] 
Yeast;  the  scum  rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt 
liquors,  when  fermenting,  and  used  as  leaven  in 
bread  to  make  it  swell,  causing  it  to  be  softer,  lighter, 
and  more  delicate.  It  may  be  used  in  liquors  to 
make  them  ferment  or  work.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

BARM'Y,  a.    Containing  barm  or  yeast. 

Bacon.     Shak. 

BARN,  71.  [Sax.  berern,  from  here,  barley,  and  asm,  or 
era,  a  close  place,  or  repository.] 

A  covered  building  for  securing  grain,  hay,  flax, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  the  farmers  generally  use  barns 
also  for  stabling  their  horses  and  cattle  ;  so  that, 
among  them,  a  barn  is  both  a  corn-house,  or  grange, 
and  a  stable. 

BARN,  v.  t.    To  lay  up  in  a  barn.     [Ofo.J  Shak. 

BAR'NA-CLE,  n.  [Port,  bernaca,  the  Solan  goose  ; 
Fr.  barnacle,  or  barnaqur. ;  L.  perna,  a  shell-fish.] 

1.  A  shell  which  is  often  found  on  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  rocks,  and  timber,  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  the  Lepas  anatifera  of  Linnreus.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus.    Cyc. 

2.  A  species  of  goose,  {Anas  leucopsis,)  found  in 
the  northern  seas,  but  visiting  more  southern  climates 
in  winter  The  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white,  but 
the  rest  of  the  head  and  the  neck  are  black  ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body  is  grayish,  barred  with  black 
and  white,  and  the  belly  white.  Formerly,  a  strange 
notion  prevailed,  that  these  birds  grew  out  of  wood, 
or  rather  out  of  the  barnacles  attached  to  wood  in  the 
aea.    Hence  the  name.     It  is  written  also  Bernacle. 

Pennant. 

3.  In  the  plural,  an  instrument  consisting  of  two 
branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put  upon 
a  horse's  nose,  to  confine  him,  for  shoeing,  bleeding, 
or  dressing.  Encyc. 

BARN-DOOR,  n.     The  door  of  a  barn.  Milton. 

BAR'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  flapos,  weight,  and  Ai0t<s,  a 
stone.] 

Carbonate  of  baryta.  Its  color  is  usually  a  light 
yellowish-gray  ;  sometimes  whitish,  or  with  a  tinge 
of  green.  It  is  strongly  translucent.  It  usually  oc- 
curs in  small  masses,  which  have  a  fibrous  structure  ; 
sometimes  in  distinct  crystals.  This  mineral  is  called 
also  fVitherite,  from  Dr.  Withering,  the  discoverer. 
Cleaveland.     Kirwan. 

BA-ROM'E-TER,  n.*  [Gr.  (lapof,  weight,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  filled  with  quick- 
silver, well  defecated  and  freed  from  air,  and  in- 
verted in  a  basin  of  quicksilver.  A  column  of  quick- 
silver is  then  supported  in  the  tube,  of  equal  weight 
with  the  incumbent  atmosphere.  This  instrument 
was  invented  by  Torricelli,  of  Florence,  in  1643. 
Its  uses  are  to  indicate  changes  of  weather,  and  to 
determine  altitudes,  by  the  falling  and  rising  of  the 
mercury.  For  this  purpose,  the  tube  is  fixed  to  a 
graduated  scale,  so  that  the  smallest  variation  in  the 
column  is  visible.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

BAR-0-MET'RI€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
barometer ;  made  by  a  barometer ;  as,  barometrical 
experiments. 

BAR-O-MET'RIC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a  barom- 
eter. Pinherton. 

BAR'O-METZ,  n.*  The  Scythian  Lamb;  a  singular 
vegetable  production,  consisting  of  the  prostrate  hairy 
Btem  of  the  fern  Aspidium  baromcti,  which,  from  its 
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shaggy  nature  and  position,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
crouching  animal.  Brande. 

BAR'ON,  re.  [Fr.  baron ;  Sp.  baron  or  varon ;  It. 
barone ;  Sans,  bareru,  bharta,  a  husband.  This  word, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  written  6a?-,  ber,  var,  baro, 
paro,  viro,  virro,  viron.  It  is  the  vir  of  the  Latins  ; 
Sax.  wer  ;  Ir.  fir,  fear ;  W.  gwr,  for  guir,  gevtr.  See 
Spelmaa's  Glossary,  and  Hirt.  Pansa  de  Bell.  Alex. 
42:  Mckes's  Sax.  Grammar,  113,  146.  The  Sax. 
■wer,  L.  vir,  is  doubtless  the  Shemitic  iDJ  a  man,  so 
named  from  strength.] 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  a  title  or  degree  of  nobility  ;  a 
lord  ;  a  peer ;  one  who  holds  the  rank  of  nobility 
next  below  that  of  a  viscount,  and  above  that  of  a 
knight  or  baronet.  Originally,  the  barons,  being  the 
feudatories  of  princes,  were  the  proprietors  of  land 
held  by  honorable  service.  Hence,  in  ancient  records, 
the  word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility.  All 
such,  in  England,  had,  in  early  times,  a  right  to  sit 
in  parliament.  As  a  baron  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
manor,  and  each  manor  had  its  court-baron,  hence 
the  barons  claimed,  and  to  this  day  enjoy,  the  right 
of  judging  in  the  last  resort ;  a  right  pertaining  to 
the  house  of  lords,  or  peers,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  ancient  barons,  land-holders,  manor-holders 

Anciently,  barons  were  greater,  or  such  as  held 
their  lands  of  the  king  in  capite;  or  lesser,  such  as 
held  their  lands  of  the  greater  barons  by  military 
service  in  capite. 

The  title  of  baron  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  manor,  but  given  by  the  king's  letters 
patent,  or  writ  of  summons  to  parliament ;  that  is, 
the  dignity  is  personal,  not  territorial. 

The  radical  word  vir,  fir,  a  man,  is  Celtic,  as  well 
as  Teutonic  ;  but  the  word  baron  was  not  known  in 
the  British  Isles  till  introduced  from  the  Continent 
under  the  Norman  princes. 

Spelman.     Blaclcstone.     Encyc.     Cowel. 

2.  Baron  is  a  title  of  certain  officers  ;  as,  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  who  are  the  four  judges  who  try  cases 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  relating  to  the 
revenue.  Barons  nftlie  Cinque  Ports  were,  before  the 
Reform  Act,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
elected  by  the  seven  Cinque  Ports,  two  for  each 
port.  These  ports  were  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rom- 
ney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye. 

Blackstone. 

3.  In  law,  a  husband ;  as,  baron  and  feme,  husband 
and  wife. 

4.  In  cookery,  a  baron  of  beef  consists  of  two  sir- 
loins not  cut  asunder.  Smart. 

BAR'ON-AGE,  n.    The  whole  body  of  barons  or  peers. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron.    Johnson. 
BAR'ON-ESS,  7i.    A  baron's  wife  or  lady. 
BAR'ON-ET,  ?!.     [Fr.,  dimin.  of  baron.] 

A  dignity  or  degree  of  honor,  next  below  a  baron, 
and  above  a  knight ;  having  precedency  of  all  knights 
except  those  of  the  garter,  and  being  the  only  knight- 
hood that  is  hereditary.  The  order  was  founded  by 
James  I.  in  1611,  and  is  given  by  patent.    Johnson. 

BAR'ON-ET-AGE,  ji.  The  collective  body  of  baronets. 

BAR'ON-ET-CY,  n.    The  rank  or  title  of  a  baronet. 

Parriana. 

BA-Ro'NI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  baron.        Encyc. 

BAR'ON-Y,  71.  The  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  This  lordship  is  held 
in  chief  of  the  king,  and  gives  title  to  the  possessor 
or  baron.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  In  Ireland,  a  territorial  division,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  hundred,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief.  There 
are  252  in  all.  Brande. 

BAR'O-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  (Sapoc,  weight,  and  OKoireoj, 
to  view.] 

An  instrument  to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  superseded  by  the  barometer. 

BAR-0-S€OP'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  determined  by 
the  baroscope 

BAR-0-SEL'E-NITE,7i.  [Gr.fiapoc,  weight,  or  /Sapvc, 
heavy,  and  selcnite.] 
A  mineral ;  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy-spar. 

Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

BA-ROUCHE',  (ba-roosh',)  n.  A  four-wheel  carriage, 
with  a  falling  top,  with  seats  as  in  a  coach. 

BAR'-PCSTS,  7i.  pi.  Posts  sunk  in  the  ground  to 
receive  the  bars  of  a  passage  into  a  field. 

BAR'RA,  71.  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  long  measure 
for  cloths.  In  Valencia,  13  barras  make  12  7-8  yards 
English  ;  in  Castile,  7  are  equal  to  6  4-7  yards  ;  in  Ar- 
ragon,  3  make  2  4-7  yards.  Encyc. 

BAR-RA-CA'DA,  7i.  A  fish,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  dusky  color  on  the  backhand  a  white 
belly,  with  small  black  spots.       Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 

BAR'RA-CAN,  n.  [It.  baracane;  Sp.  barragan;  Fr. 
bouracan.] 

A  thick,  strong  stuff,  something  like  camlet ;  used 
for  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other  outer  garments. 

BAR'RACK,  «.     [Sp.  barraca ;  Fr.  baraane.     It  seems 

to  be  formed  like  Sax.  parruc,  a  park,  an  inclosure.] 

A  hut  or  house  for  soldiers,  especially  in  garrison. 

BAR'RACK-MAS'TER,  7?.  The  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  barracks  of  soldiers.  Swift. 

BAll'RA-€OON,  71.     In  Africa,  a  fort. 
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BAR-RA-€fj'DA,  77.  A  species  of  fish,  of  the  Pike 
kind,  found  hi  the  seas  about  the  Bahamas  and 
West  Indies,  of  ten  feet  in  length.  The  color  is 
deep  brown,  and  the  fish  is  very  voracious.  The 
flesh  is  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  poisonous. 
Catesby.     Pennant. 

BAR'RAS,  71.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  wounds 
made  in  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  Brande. 

BAR'RA-TOR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  barat,  strife,  deceit;  Cim- 
bric,  baratton  ;  Ice.  and  Scandinavian,  baratta,  con- 
test ;  It.  baratta,  strife,  quarrel ;  barattare,  to  barter, 
to  cheat ;  Sp.  barato,  fraud,  deceit ;  baratar,  to  barter, 
to  deceive.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  turn,  wind,  and 
twist,  whence  to  strive ;  L.  verto ;  Eng.  barter.  See 
Barter.] 

1.  One  who  frequently  excites  suits  at  law  ;  a  com- 
mon mover  and  maintainer  of  suits  and  controver- 
sies ;  an  encourager  of  litigation.    Coke.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  master  of  a  ship  who  commits  any  fraud 
in  the  management  of  the  ship,  or  in  relation  to  his 
duties  as  master,  by  which  the  owner  or  insurers  are 
injured. 

BAR'RA-TROUS,  a.     Tainted  with  barratry. 

BAR'RA-TROUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  barratrous  manner. 

Kent. 

BAR'RA-TRY,  77.  The  practice  of  exciting  and  en- 
couraging lawsuits  and  quarrels.   Coke.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  commerce,  any  species  of  cheating  or  fraud,  m 
a  ship-master,  by  which  the  owners  or  insurers  are 
injured  ;  as,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  by  willful  deviation,  or  by  embez- 
zling the  cargo.  Park. 

BAR'R£D,  (bird,)  pp.  Fastened  with  a  bar;  hin- 
dered ;  restrained  ;  excluded  ;  forbidden  ;  striped ; 
checkered 

BAR'REL,  '«.  [W.,  Fr.  bard;  Sp.  barril;  It.  banle ; 
Arm.  baraz.] 

1.  A  round  vessel  or  cask,  of  more  length  than 
breadth,  and  bulging  in  the  middle,  made  of  staves 
and  heading,  and  bound  with  hoops. 

2.  The  quantity  which  a  barrel  contains.  Of  wine 
measure,  the  English  barrel  contains  31^  gallons  ;  of 
beer  measure,  36  gallons ;  of  ale,  32  gallons  ;  and  of 
beer-vinegar,  34  gallons. 

Of  weight,  a  barrel  of  Essex  butter  is  106  pounds ; 
of  Suffolk  butter,  256  ;  a  barrel  of  herrings  should 
contain  32  gallons  wine  measure,  and  hold  1000  her- 
rings ;  a  barrel  of  salmon  should  contain  42  gallons; 
a  barrel  of  soap  should  weigh  256  pounds. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

In  America,  the  contents  of  a  barrel  are  regulated 
by  statutes. 

In  Connecticut,  the  barrel  for  liquors  mnst  contain 
31i  gallons,  each  gallon  to  contain  231  cubic  inches. 
In  New  York,  a  barrel  of  flour  by  statute  must  con- 
tain either  196  lbs.  or  228  lbs.  nett  weight.  The  bar- 
rel of  beef  and  pork,  in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
is  200  lbs.  In  general,  the  contents  of  barrels,  as  de- 
fined by  statute,  in  this  country,  must  be  from  28  to 
31  gallons. 

3.  Any  thing  hollow  and  long ;  as,  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  ;  a  tube. 

4.  A  cylinder ;  as,  the  barrel  of  a  watch,  within 
which  the  spring  is  coiled,  and  round  which  is  wound 
the  chain. 

5.  Barrel  of  the  ear ;  a  cavity  of  the  ear,  situated 
within  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  external  passage,  or  meatus  ; 
more  usually  called  Vie  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  It 
is  four  or  five  lines  deep,  and  five  or  six  wide,  and 
includes  within  it  the  small  bones  of  the  ear. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

BAR'REL,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  barrel  ;  to  pack  in  a  bar- 
rel with  salt  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  barrel  beef,  pork, 
or  fish. 

BAR'REL-BEL'LI-£D,  a.  [See  Belly.]  Having  a 
large  belly.  Dryden, 

BAR'REL-£D,  pp.    Put  or  packed  in  a  barrel. 

2.  o.  In  composition,  having  a  barrel  or  tube ;  as,  a 
c\oub\e-barrcled  gun. 

BAR'REL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Putting  or  packing  in  a 
barrel. 

BAR'REN,  a.     [from  the  same  root  as  bare.] 

1.  Not  producing  young  or  offspring  :  applied  to  an- 
imals. 

2.  Not  producing  plants ;  unfruitful  ;  sterile  ;  not 
fertile  ;  or  producing  little  ;  unproductive  :  applied  to 
the  earth. 

3.  Not  producing  the  usual  fruit  :  applied  to 
trees,  &x. 

4.  Not  copious ;  scanty  ;  as,  a  scheme  barren  of 
hints.  Swift 

5.  Not  containing  useful  or  entertaining  ideas ;  as, 
a  barren  treatise. 

6.  Unmeaning  ;  uninventive  ;  dull  ;  as,  barren 
spectators.  Shak.    Johnson.     Qu. 

7.  Unproductive  ;  not  inventive  ;  as,  a  barren 
mind. 

Barren  flowers,  in  ontim;/,  are  those  which,  in  mc- 
nrecous  and  diiecous  plants,  are  furnished  only  with 
stamens ;  also,  those,  in  plants  generally,  in  which 
the  essential  parts  are  abortive. 
BARREN,  71.  In  the  states  west  of  the  Allegany,  a 
word  used  to  denote  a  tract  of  land,  rising  a  few  feet 
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above  the  level  of  a  plain,  and  producing  trees  and 
grass.  The  soil  of  these  barrens  is  not  barren,  as  the 
name  imports^  but  often  very  fertile.  It  is  usually 
alluvial,  to  a  depth  sometimes  of  several  feet. 

Atwater,  Journ.  of  Science. 
2.  Any  unproductive  tract  of  land ;  as,  the  pine 
barrens  of  South  Carolina.  Drayton. 

BAR'REN-LY,  adv.     Unfruitfully. 

BAR'REN-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not  producing 
its  kind  ;  want  of  the  power  of  conception  ;  applied 
to  animals. 

2.  Unfruitfulness ;  sterility ;  infertility.  The  qual- 
ity of  not  producing  at  all,  or  in  small  quantities ;  as, 
the  barrenness  of  soil. 

3.  Want  of  invention  ;  want  of  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  new  ;  applied  to  tlie  mind. 

4.  Want  of  matter  ;  scantiness ;  as,  the  barrenness 
of  a  cause.  Hooker. 

5.  Defect  of  emotion,  sensibility,  or  fervency ;  as, 
the  barrenness  of  devotion.  Taylor. 

BAR'REN-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Of  a  poor  spirit.    Shale. 

BAR'REN-WORT,  n.  [See  Wort.]  A  plant,  'Epi- 
medium  alpinum,)  till  recently  considered  the  only 
species  of  its  genus ;  a  low,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
a  creeping  root,  having  many  stalks,  each  of  which 
has  three  flowers.  Encyc. 

BARR'FUL.     See  Baeful. 

BAR-RI-€aDE',  n.  [Fr.  barricade ;  It.  barricata;  from 
It.  barrare ;  Sp.  barrcar,  to  bar.] 

1.  A  fortification,  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth, 
palisades,  wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  obstruct  the 
progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve  for  defense  or  securi- 
ty against  his  shot. 

2.  Any  bar  or  obstruction ;  that  which  defends. 

3.  In  naval  architecture,  a  strong  wooden  rail,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions,  extending  across  the  foremost 
part  of  the  quarter-deck,  in  ships  of  war,  and  filled 
with  rope,  mats,  pieces  of  old  cable,  and  full  ham- 
mocks, to  prevent  the  effect  of  small  shot  in  time  of 
action.  Encyc. 

BAR-RI-GADE',  v.  r.  To  stop  up  a  passage;  to  ob- 
struct. 

2.  To  fortify  with  any  slight  work  that  prevents 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

BAR-lU-€A'DO.     The  same  as  Barricade. 

BAR'RI-ER,  n.  [Fr.  barriere ;  It.  barriera  ;  Sp.  barre- 
ra,  a  barrier ;  Sp.  barrear,  to  bar  or  barricade.  See 
Bar.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  made  in  a  pas- 
sage or  retrenchment,  composed  of  great  stakes,  with 
transoms  or  overthwart  rafters,  to  stop  an  enemy. 

2.  A  wall  for  defense.  [Encyc. 

3.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town  on  the  frontier  of  a 
country.  Swift. 

4.  Any  obstruction  ;  any  thing  which  confines,  or 
which  hinders  approach  or  attack ;  as,  constitutional 
barriers.  Hopklnson. 

5.  A  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place  ;  any  limit 
or  boundary  ;  a  line  of  separation.  Pope. 

BAR'RING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with  a  bar ;  obstruct- 
ing ;  excluding ;  preventing;  prohibiting  ;  crossing 
with  stripes.  The  word  is  also  used  for  excepting-  ; 
as,  "  barring  accidents,  I  warrant  the  goods  to  be 
sound." 

BAR'RING-OUT,  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  doors  of 
a  school-room  against  a  schoolmaster ;  a  boyish  mode 
of  rebellion  in  English  schools.  Swift. 

BAR'RIS-TER,  n.  [from  bar.]  A  counselor  learned 
in  the  laws,  qualified  and  admitted  to  plead  at  the 
bar,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  defense  of  clients  ;  an- 
swering to  the  advocate  oi  licentiate  of  other  countries. 
Anciently,  barristers  were  called,  in  England,  ap- 
prentices of  the  law.  Outer  barristers,  are  pleaders 
without  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  inner  bar- 
risters, bencliers,  or  readers,  who  are  admitted  to  plead 
within  the  bar,  as  the  king's  counsel  are. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

BAR'RoW,  m.  [Sax.  berewe ;  W.  berva ;  G-er.  bahre ; 
D.  bend  ;  from  the  root  of  bear,  to  carry.    See  Bear.] 

1.  A  light,  small  carriage.  A  hand-barrow  is  a  frame 
covered  in  the  middle  with  boards,  and  borne  by  and 
between  two  men. 

A  wheel-barrow  is  a  frame  with  a  box,  supported 
by  one  wheel,  and  rolled  by  a  single  man. 

2.  A  wicker  case,  in  salt-works,  where  the  salt  is 
put  to  drain.  Encyc. 

BAR'RoW,  ?i.  [Sax.  berga,  or  beorgh,  a  hog  ;  D.  barg, 
a  barrow  hog.] 

1.  In  England,  a  hog ;  and,  according  to  Ash,  obso- 
lete.    Barrow-grease  is  hog's  lard. 

2.  In  America,  a  male  hog  castrated  ;  a  word  in  com- 
mon use. 

BAR'RoW,  n.    [Sax.  beara,  or  bearewe,  a  grove.] 

In  the  names  of  places,  barrow  is  used  to  signify  a 
wood  or  grove. 

BAR'RoW,  n.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill  or  hillock  ;  byrgen, 
a  tomb  ;  G.  and  D.  bergen,  to  conceal,  to  save.] 

A  hillock  or  mound  of  earth,  intended  as  a  repos- 
itory of  the  dead.  Such  barrows  are  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  north  of  the  European  continent,  and  in 
America.  They  sometimes  were  formed  of  stones, 
and,  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  are  called 
cairns.  The  barrow  answers  to  the  tumulus  of  the 
Latins.    [See  Tomb.] 


BARSE,  n.     [G.  bars!  D.  baars.] 

An  English  name  for  the  common  perch. 

Diet,  of  Mat.  Hist. 

BAR'-SHOE,  n.  A  kind  of  horse-shoe,  designed  to 
protect  a  tender  frog  from  injury. 

BAR'-SHOT,  n.  [See  Bar  and  Shoot.]  Double-head- 
ed shot,  consisting  of  a  bar,  with  a  half  ball  or  round 
head  at  each  end  ;  used  for  destroying  the  masts  and 
rigging  in  naval  combat.  Mar.  Diet. 

BAR'TER,  v.  i.  [Sp.  baratar  ;  It.  barattarc,  to  ex- 
change. The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  turn  or 
change,  and  this  gives  the  sense  of  deceiving,  barra- 
try, as  well  as  of  bartering.    L.  vario,  verto.    Class 

To  traffic  or  trade,  by  exchanging  one  commodity 
for  another,  in  distinction  from  a  sale  and  purchase, 
in  which  money  is  paid  for  the  commodities  trans- 
ferred. 

BAR'TER,  v.  t.  To  give  one  thing  for  another  in  com- 
merce. It  is  sometimes  followed  by  away ;  as,  to  bar- 
ter away  goods  or  honor. 

BAR'TER,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by  ex- 
change of  commodities  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
thing  given  in  exchange. 

BAR'TER-£D,  pp.    Given  in  exchange. 

BAR'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  traffics  by  exchange  of 
commodities. 

BAR'TER-ING,  ppr.  Trafficking  or  trading  by  an  ex- 
change of  commodities. 

BAR'TER-Y,  ?u  Exchange  of  commodities  in  trade. 
[Mot  used.]  Camden. 

BAR-THOL'O-MEW-TIDE,  n.  Time  of  the  festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24th.  Shak. 

BAR'TI-ZAN,  n.  A  small  overhanging  turret,  which 
projects  from  the  angles  of  towers,  or  from  the  para- 
pet and  other  parts  of  the  building.         Oxf.  Oloss. 

BAR'TON,  n.     [Sax.  bere-lon,  barley-town.] 

The  demain  lands  of  a  manor;  the  manor  itself; 
and  sometimes  the  out-houses.      Johnson.     Blount. 

BAR'TRAM,  n.     [L.  pyrethrum ;  Gr.  -jtii/j,  fire.] 

A  plant ;  pellitory.  Bailey.     Johnson. 

BAR'WOOD,  n.  A  red  dye-wood,  from  Angola  and 
other  parts  of  Africa.  McCulloch. 

BAR-Y-STRON'TIAN-xTE,  n.  [Gr.  fiapvs,  heavy, 
and  strontian.] 

A  mineral,  called,  also,  Stmmnite,  from  Stromness, 
in  Orkney.  It  has.  been  found  in  masses  of  a  gray- 
ish-white color  internally,  but  externally  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white. It  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  stron- 
tian and  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Traill.     Cleavelund.     Phillips. 

BA-R5'TA,  n.     [Gr.  fJapvs,  heavy.] 

The  heaviest  of  the  earths,  the  specific  gravity  be- 
ing as  high  as  4.  It  is  an  oxyd,  the  basis  of  which 
is  a  metallic  substance  called  barytum.  It  is  general- 
ly found  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  forming  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  the  former  of  which  is  called  heavy-spar. 

Cleaveland.     Thomson. 

BA-RVTES,  n.     [Gr.  (lapvrns,  weight.] 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  generally  called  heavy-spar; 
which  see. 

BA-RYT'IO,  a.  Pertaining  to  baryta ;  formed  of  ba- 
ryta, or  containing  it.  Kirwan. 

BA-R^'TO-CAL'ClTE,  n.  [baryte  and  calx.  See 
Calx.] 

A  compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
baryta,  of  a  dark  or  light  gray  color,  occurring  mass- 
ive or  crystallized. 

BAR'Y-TONE,a.  [Gr.  fJnovs,  heavy,  and  rovog,  tone.] 
Pertaining  to  or  noting  a  grave,  deep  sound,  or 
male  voice.  Walker.     Arbuthnot. 

BAR'Y-TONE,  n.  In  music,  a  male  voice,  the  com- 
pass of  which  partakes  of  the  common  base  and  the 
tenor,  but  which  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  one, 
nor  rise  as  high  as  the  other. 

2.  In  Greek  grammar,  a  word  which  has  no  accent 
marked  on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being 
understood. 

BA-R¥'TUM,  n.  A  metal,  the  basis  of  baryta.  [See 
Barium.] 

Ba'SAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  base;  constituting  the 
base.  Say. 

BA-SALT',  fba-zolt',)  n.  [Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
Egyptians  found,  in  Ethiopia,  a  species  of  marble, 
called  basaltes,  of  an  iron  color  and  hardness,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  Mat.  Hist.  lib.  36,  ca.  7.  But, 
according  to  Da  Costa,  that  stone  was  not  the  same 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  basalt.  Hist,  of  Fos- 
sils, p.  263.  If  named  from  its  color,  it  may  be  al- 
lied to  the  Fr.  basane,  tawny.  Lunier  refers  it  to  the 
Ethiopic  basal,  iron,  a  word  I  can  not  find.] 

A  rock,  considered  of  igneous  origin,  consisting  of 
augite  and  feldspar,  with  grains  of  magnetic  or  titan- 
ic iron,  and  also  bottle-green  particles  of  olivine,  fre- 
quently disseminated.  It  is  usually  of  a  greenish- 
black  color,  or  of  some  dull  brown  shade,  or  black. 
It  constitutes  immense  beds  in  some  regions,  and  al- 
so occurs  in  veins  or  dikes  cutting  through  other 
rocks.  It  has  often  a  prismatic  structure,  as  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  where  the  columns  are 
as  regular  as  if  the  work  of  art.  It  is  a  very  tough 
and  heavy  rock,  and  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
macadamizing  roads.  Dana. 


BA-SALT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  basalt ;  formed  of  or 
containing  basalt. 

BA-SALT' I-FORM,  a.  In  the  form  of  basalt ;  colum- 
nar. 

BA-SALT'INE,  n.  A  variety  of  common  hornblende, 
found  in  basalt  and  lavas.  The  term  is  not  now 
used.  Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

2.  A  column  of  basalt.  Kirwan. 

BAS'A-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  ffacavos,  the  trier.  Plln.  lib 
36,  ca.  22.     See  Basalt.] 

Lydian  stone,  or  black  jasper ;  a  variety  of  siliceous 
or  flinty  slate.  Its  color  is  a  grayish  or  bluish-black, 
often  interspersed  with  veins  of  quartz.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  test  the  purity  of  gold.  Cleavelund. 

BAS  BLEU,  (ba  blew,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  literary  lady  ;  a 
blue-stocking,  which  see. 

BASE,  <z.t  [Fr.  bos,  low  ;  W.  bas;  It.  basso;  Sp.  bozo, 
low  ;  W.  basu,  to  fall,  or  lower.     See  Abase.] 

1.  Low  in  place.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

2.  Mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  that  is,  low  in  value  oi 
estimation  ;  used  of  things. 

3.  Of  low  station ;  of  mean  account ;  without  rank, 
dignity,  or  estimation  among  men  ;  used  of  persons. 

The  base  shall  behave  proudly  against  the  honorable.  — Is.  iii. 

4.  Of  mean  spirit ;  disingenuous  ;  illiberal ;  low ; 
without  dignity  of  sentiment ;  as,  a  base  and  abject 
multitude. 

5.  Of  little  comparative  value  ;  applied  to  metals, 
and  perhaps  to  all  metals,  except  gold  and  silver. 

6.  Deep  ;  grave ;  applied  to  sounds  ;  as,  the  base 
sounds  of  a  viol.  Bacon. 

7.  Of  illegitimate  birth ;  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Slwk. 

8.  Not  held  by  honorable  tenure.  A  base  estate  is 
an  estate  held  by  services  not  honorable,  nor  in 
capite,  or  by  villenage.  Such  a  tenure  is  called  base, 
or  low,  and  the  tenant,  a  base  tenant.  So  writers 
on  the  laws  of  England  use  the  terms  a  base  fee,  a 
base  court.  Encyc. 

BASE,  n.*  [Gr.  0aais  ;  L.  basis;  It.  basa,  base;  Sp. 
basa ;  Fr.  base ;  that  which  is  set,  the  foundation  or 
bottom.] 

1.  The  bottom  of  any  thing,  considered  as  its  sup- 
port, or  the  part  of  a  thing  on  which  it  stands  or 
rests;  as,  the  base  of  a  column,  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue,  the  foundation  of  a  house,  &c. 

*In  architecture,  the  base  of  a  pillar,  properly,  is 
that  part  which  is  between  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  but  when  there  is  no 
pedestal,  it  is  the  part  between  the  bottom  of  the 
column  and  the  plinth.  Usually  it  consists  of  cer- 
tain spires  or  circles.    The  pedestal  also  has  its  base. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  fortification,  the  exterior  side  of  the  polygon, 
or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  bastion  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 

3.  In  gunnery,  the  least  sort  of  ordnance,  the  di- 
ameter of  whose  bore  is  1J  inch.  Encyc. 

4.  The  part  of  any  ornament  which  hangs  down, 
as  housings.  Sidney. 

5.  The  broad  part  of  any  thing,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
cone. 

6.  In  old  authors,  stockings ;  armor  for  the  legs. 

Hudibras. 

7.  The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters  start ; 
the  bottom  of  the  field ;  the  career  or  starting-post. 

Dryden. 

8.  The  lowest  or  gravest  part  in  music ;  improperly 
written  bass. 

9.  A  rustic  play,  called  also  bays  or  prison  bars. 

Shak. 

10.  In  war,  a  tract  of  country  protected  by  fortifi- 
cations, from  which  the  operations  of  an  army 
proceed. 

11.  In  geometry,  the  lowest  side  of  the  perimeter 
of  a  figure.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  may  be  called  its 
base,  but  this  term  most  properly  belongs  to  the 
lowest  side,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
The  base  of  a  solid  figure  is  that  on  which  it  stands. 
The  base  of  a  conic  section  is  a  right  line  in  the 
hyperbola  and  parabola,  arising  from  the  common 
intersection  of  the  secant  plane  and  the  base  of  the 
cone.  Encyc. 

12.  In  chemistry,  the  electro-positive  ingredient  of 
a  compound,  or  more  specifically  the  electro-positive 
ingredient  of  a  salt.  Thus  any  alkaline  or  earthy 
substance,  combining  with  an'  acid,  forms  a  com- 
pound or  salt,  of  which  it  is  the  base.  Such  salts 
are  called  salts  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases. 

13.  Fundamental  base;  that  part  in  musical  har- 
mony which  sustains  the  chord ;  in  the  natural 
position  of  the  chord,  the  lowest  part, 

14.  Thorough  base ;  continued  base,  {basso  contlnuo  ;) 
the  fundamental  base  continued  through  a  musical 
composition.  Also,  the  harmony  or  accompaniment 
of  a  continued  base,  marked  by  figures  on  the  base. 
The  term  is  also  used  like  counterpoint,  as  synony- 
mous with  the  science  of  harmony. 

15.  Counter  base,  is  a  second  or  double  base,  when 
there  are  several  in  the  same  concert.  Encyc. 

16.  In  botany,  the  base  of  the  fruit,  is  the  part  where 
it  is  united  with  the  peduncle  ;  the  base  of  a  leaf,  is 
the  extremity  next  the  stem,  opposed  to  the  apex. 
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BAS 

BASE,  v.  t.  To  embase  ;  to  reduce  the  value  by 
the  admixture  of  meaner  metals.     [Little  used.] 

Bacoiu 
2.  To  found  ;  to  lay  the  base  or  foundation. 
To  base  and  build  the  commonweaHh  of  man.         Columbiad. 
BASE'-BORN,  a.    [base  and  bom.]    Born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Qaij. 

2.  Bom  of  low  parentage. 

3.  Vile  ;  mean.  Milton. 
BASE'-CoURT,  n.     [Fr.  basse-cour.     See  Court.] 

The  back  yard,  opposed  to  the  chief  court  in  front 
of  a  house  ;  the  farm  yard.  Slmk. 

BAS' ED,  pp.    Reduced  in  value  ;  founded. 

BASE'-HEART-ED,  a.     Vile  in  heart. 

BaSE'LESS,  a.  Without  a  base;  having  no  founda- 
tion or  support. 

The  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Shak. 

The  fame  how  poor  that  swells  our  baseless  pride  1    Trumbull. 
BASE'LY,  adv.    In  a  base  manner ;  meanly  ;  dishon- 
orably. Dryden. 
2.  Illegitimately  ;  in  bastardy.  Knolles. 
BASE'MENT,  re.      In  architecture,   the  ground    floor, 
on  which  the  order  or  columns  which  decorate  the 
principal  story  are  placed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  modern  architecture,  a  story  below  the  level  of 
the  street. 
BASE'-MIND'ED,  a.    Of  a  low  spirit  or  mind  ;  mean. 
BASE'-MlND'ED-LY,  adv.     With  a  base  mind. 
BASE'-MIND'ED-NESS,  re.    Meanness  of  spirit. 

Sandys. 
BASE'NESS,  n.    Meanness ;  vileness  ;  worthlessness. 

Drijdcn. 

2.  Vileness  of  metal ;  the  quality  of  being  cif  little 
comparative  value.  Swift. 

3.  Bastardy  ;  illegitimacy  of  birth.  Shak. 

4.  Deepness  of  sound.  Bacon. 
BAS'E-NET,  re.     A  helmet.                               Spenser. 
BASE'-SoUL-£D,  a.     Vile  in  soul. 
BaSE'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Low  in  courage ;  mean  ;  cow- 
ardly. 

BASE'-STRING,  n.     The  string   of   an   instrument 

which  produces  the  lowest  note.  Shak. 

BXSE'-Vl'OL,  n.     [See  Viol.]     A  musical   stringed 
instrument,  used  for  playing  the  base  or  gravest  part. 
BASH,  v.  i.      [Heb.  WO  bosh,  to   be   cast   down,  or 
confounded.     Q.U.  D.  verbaaien,  to  confound.     See 
Abash.] 
To  be  ashamed ;  to  be  confounded  with  shame. 
__  _,  Spenser. 

BA-SHAW,  n.     [Ar.  LciLj  basha  ;   Pers.  pasha;   Sp. 

baza;  It.  bascia;  Turk,  basch,  the  head.  Q.U.  D. 
baas,  master,  and  the  bassus  of  the  JHemanni  and 
Longobards,  in  the  middle  ages.  This  word  is  often 
written  pacha,  but  this  is  the  French  orthography.] 

1.  A  title  of  honor  in  the  Turkish  dominions  ;  ap- 
propriately, the  title  of  the  prime  vizier,  but  given  to 
viceroys  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  to  generals 
and  other  men  of  distinction.  The  Turkish  bashaws 
exercise  an  oppressive  authority  in  their  provinces. 
Hence, 

2.  A  proud,  tyrannical,  overbearing  man. 
BASH'FIJL,  a.     [See  Bash  and  Abash.] 

1.  Properly,  having  a  downcast  look  ;  hence,  very 
modest. 

2.  Modest  to  excess ;  sheepish.  Shalt. 

3.  Exciting  shame. 

BASH'FJJL-LY,  adv.  Very  modestly ;  in  a  timorous 
manner. 

BASH'FJJL-NESS,  re.t    Excessive  or  extreme    mod- 
esty ;   a  quality  of  mind   often   visible  in  external 
appearance,  as  in  blushing,  a  downcast  look,  con- 
fusion, &x. 
2.  Vicious  or  rustic  shame.  Sidney. 

BASH'LESS,  a.     Shameless  ,  unblushing.     Spenser. 

BAS'HYLE,  n.     [See  Basyle.] 

Ba'SIC,  a.  Relating  to  a  base ;  performing  the  office 
of  a  base  in  a  salt. 

2.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  a  salt  in  which  the 
base  is  in  excess,  or  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  neutral  salt.  Kane. 

BA'SI-FI-ER,  n.  That  which  converts  into  a  salifiable 
base. 

BA'SI-F?,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  a  salifiable  base. 

Ba'SI-F?-ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  a  salifiable  base. 

BAS-I-GY'N'I-UM,n.  [Gr.  0aati  and  ywn.]  The  pedi- 
cel on  which  the  ovary  of  certain  flowers  is  situated. 

BAS'IL,  n.  The  slope  or  angle  of  a  tool  or  instrument, 
as  of  a  chisel  or  plane ;  usually  of  12  degrees,  but 
for  hard  wood,  18  degrees.  Encyc. 

BAS'IL,  v.t.  To  grind  or  form  the  edge  bS a  tool  to  an 
angle.  Moion. 

BAS'IL,  re.     [Fr.  basilic  ;  It.  basilica.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Ocyinum,  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  are  fragrant  aromatic  plants,  and  one  species, 
the  sweet  basil,  is  much  used  in  cookery,  especially 
in  Prance. 

BAS'IL,n.     [Orient,  ro  to  strip.] 

The  skill  of  a  sheep  tanned  ;  written  also  B  san. 

BAS'IL-AR,       (  rT     ,     .,     .      .     .   , 

BAS'IL  A-RY,  j    "■     [l"basilaris;  baj,s.] 
Relating  to  the  base- ;  situated  at  the  base. 
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This  term,  in  anatomy,  has  been  applied  to  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  oc- 
cipital bone,  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  and  to  an  artery  of  the  brain,  resting  on  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone  ;  also,  to  the 
os  sacrum,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  spine. 

BA-SIL'IAN  MONKS;  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil, 
who  founded  the  order  in  Pontus.  The  order  still 
exists,  but  has  less  power  and  celebrity  than  formerly. 

Etici/c. 

BA-SIL'IC,       )  n.  [Gr.f]aai\tKn;L.  basilica  ;Gr.'0aai- 

BA-SIL'IC-A,  ]      Aji.c,  a  king.] 

Anciently,  a  public  hall  or  court  of  judicature, 
where  princes  and  magistrates  sat  to  administer  jus- 
tice. It  was  a  large  hall,  with  aisles,  porticos, 
tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  also  had  a 
part  allotted  for  their  residence.  These  edifices,  at 
first,  were  the  palaces  of  princes,  afterward  courts 
of  justice,  and  finally  converted  into  churches. 
Hence,  basilic  now  signifies  a  church,  chapel,  cathe- 
dral, or  royal  palace.  Encyc.     Sp.  and  It.  Diet. 

BA-SIL'IC,       )  n.     [See  Basil.]     The  middle  vein  of 

BA-SIL'IC-A,  \     the  arm,  or  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary   vein,  so  called  by   way  of  eminence. 
Encyc.     Quincy. 

BA-SIL'IC,         )  a.    In  the  manner  of  a  public  edi- 

BA-SIL'IC-AL,  j      fice  or  cathedral.  Forsyth. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 

3.  Notingaparticularnut,  the  walnut,  Basilica  nux. 
BA-SrL'I-CON,  n.     [Gr.  (iavikiko;,  royal.] 

An  ointment.  This  name  is  given  to  several  com- 
positions in  ancient  medical  writers.  At  present  it 
is  confined  to  three  officinal  ointments,  distinguished 
as  black,  yellow,  and  green  basilicon.  Encyc. 
BAS'I-LISK,  n.  [Gr.  /J.icriAitnroc;  L.  basiliscus ;  from 
ftaoiXevq,  king ;  so  named  from  some  prominences 
on  the  head,  resembling  a  crown.     Morin's  Vict.] 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  called  a  cockatrice,  and  said 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock's  egg  brooded  by  a  ser- 
pent. The  ancients  alleged  that  its  hissing  would 
drive  away  all  nth  >r  serpents',  and  that  its  breath,  and 
even  its  look,  was  fatal.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
a  real  serpent  exists  under  this  name.  The  name 
basilisk  is  now  applied  to  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
lizards,  {Basiliscus.) 

2.  Irt  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ordnance,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  serpent 
of  that  name,  or  from  its  size.  This  cannon  carried 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pounds'  weight,  but  is  not  now 
used.  Modern  writers  give  this  name  to  cannon  of  a 
smaller  size,  which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and 
the  French  10,  carrying  a  48  pound  ball.         Encyc. 

BAS'IL-WEED,  n.  Wild  basil ;  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Clinopodium.  Muhlenberg: 

BA'S/N,  (ba'sn,)  n.  [Fr.  bassin;  Ir.  baisin;  Arm. 
baciin  ;  It.  bacino,  or  bacile ;  Port,  bacia.  If  the  last 
radical  is  primarily  a  palatal  letter,  this  is  the  German 
becken ;  D.  bekken.] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  to  hold  water  for  wash- 
ing, and  for  various  other  uses. 

2.  In  hydraulics,  any  reservoir  of  water. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  basin  in  containing 
water,  as  a  pond,  a  dock  for  ships,  a  hollow  place  for 
liquids,  or  an  inclosed  part  of  water,  forming  a  broad 
space  within  a  strait  or  narrow  entrance  ;  a  little  bay. 

4.  Among  glass- grinders,  a  concave  piece  of  metal 
by  which  convex  glasses  are  formed. 

5.  Among  hatters,  a  large  shell  or  case,  usually  of 
iron,  placed  over  a  furnace,  in  which  the  hat  is  mold- 
ed into  due  shape. 

6.  In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity  between  the  anterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  Johnson. 

7.  The  scale  of  a  balance,  when  hollow  and  round. 

8.  In  Jewish  antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle. 

9.  In  physical  geography,  a  circular  or  oval  valley, 
or  depression  of  the  surface,  the  lowest  part  of  which 
is  generally  occupied  by  a  lake,  or  traversed  by  a 
river;  also,  the  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  or  to  a  sea  or  lake. 

10.  In  geology,  an  isolated  or  circumscribed  forma- 
tion, particularly  where  the  strata  dip  inward,  on  all 
sides,  toward  the  center.  This  term  is  especially 
applied  to  the  coal  formations,  called  coal-basins  or 
coal-fields. 

BA'S/N-£D,(ba'snd,)  pp.   Inclosed  in  a  basin.   Young. 
BA'S/N-SHAP'ED,  (-shapt',)  a.     Having  the  form  of 

a  basin. 
Ba'SIS,  re. ;  pi.  Bases.     [L.  and  Gr.  ;  the   same   as 

Base,  which  see.] 

1.  The  foundation  of  any  thing  ;  that  on  which  a 
thing  stands  or  lies  ;  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  thing 
itself,  or  that  on  which  it  rests.  See  a  full  explanation 
under  Base. 

2.  The  groundwork  or  first  principle ;  that  which 
supports. 

3.  Foundation  ;  support. 


4.  Basis,  in  chemistry.     See  Base,  No.  12. 
BA'SIST,  n.     A  singer  of  base. 

BXSK,  v.  i.     [The  origin  of  this  word  is  not  obvious. 
Q.U.  Ir.  basgaim,  to  rest  or  repose.] 

To  lie  in  warmth  ;  to  be  exposed  to  genial  heat ;  to 
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be  at  ease  and  thriving  under  benign  influences ;  as, 
to  bask  in  the  blaze  of  day  ;  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favor.  The  word  includes  the  idea  of  some 
continuance  of  exposure. 

BXSK,  v.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat; 
to  warm  with  genial  heat.  Dryden. 

BASK' ED,  (baskt);;/}.  Exposed  to  warmth,  or  genial 
heat. 

BXSK'ET,  7!.  [W.  basged,  or  basgawd ;  Ir.  bascaid ; 
probably  from  weaving  or  texture  ;  W.  basg,  a  net- 
ting or  plaiting  of  splinters.] 

1.  A  domestic  vessel,  made  of  twigs,  rushes,  splin- 
ters, or  other  flexible  things,  interwoven.  The  forms 
and  sizes  of  baskets  are  very  various,  as  well  as  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied ;  as  corn-baskets, 
clothes-baskets,  fruit-baskets,  and  work-baskets. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  basket ;  as  much  as  a  basket 
will  contain  ;  as,  a  basket  of  medlars  is  two  bushels. 
But,  in  general,  this  quantity  is  indefinite. 

In  military  affairs,  baskets  of  earth  sometimes  are 
used  on  the  parapet  of  a  trench,  between  which  the 
soldiers  fire.  They  serve  for  defense  against  small 
shot.  Encyc. 

BXSK'ET,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  basket.  Cmcper. 

BX  SK'ET-FISH,  71.  A  species  of  sea-star,  or  star-fish, 
of  the  genus  Asterias,  called  also  the  Magellanic  star- 
fish. It  has  five  rays  issuing  from  an  angular  body, 
and  dividing  into  innumerable  branches.  These, 
when  extended,  form  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter. 
[See  Asterias.]  Encyc. 

BASK'ET-HILT,  7i.  [See  Hilt.]  The  hilt  of  a  sword 
with  a  covering  wrought  like  basket-work,  to  protect 
the  hand.  Hutlthras. 

BXSK'ET-HILT'ED,  a.    Having  a  hilt  of  basket-work. 

JVarton. 

BXSK'ET-SALT,  71.  Salt  put  up  in  small  baskets, 
which  is  purer,  whiter,  and  finer  than  common  brine 
salt.  Encyc. 

BXSK'ET-WOM'AN,  n.  A  woman  who  carries  a 
basket  to  and  from  market. 

BXSK'ING,  ;>j»-.  Exposing  or  lying  exposed- to  the 
continued  action  of  heat  or  genial  warmth. 

BXSK'ING-SHXRK,  71.  The  sun-fish  of  the  Irish  ;  a 
species  of  Squalus  or  shark,  (Squalis  maj-imus.)  This 
fish  is  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length,  or  even 
longer.  The  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the 
lower  one  ;  the  tail  is  large,  and  the  upper  part  much 
longer  than  the  lower ;  the  skin  is  rough,  of  a  deep 
leaden  color  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
The  fish  weighs  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
aflbrds  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for 
lamps,  and  to  cure  bruises,  burns,  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  It  is  viviparous,  and  frequents  the 
northern  seas.     [See  Squalus.]     Pennant.   Encyc. 

BXS'QUISH,  (b'ask'ish)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  people  or 
language  of  Biscay.  Brown. 

BXS-RE-LIEF',  (bi-re-leef ,)  n.    See  Bass-Relief. 

BXSS,  re.  [Bass  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  G.  bars, 
D.  baars,  a  perch.     See  Barse.     It  has  no  plural.] 

The  name  of  several  species  of  fish.  In  England, 
this  name  is  given  to  a  species  of  perch,  called  by 
some  the  sea-wolf,  from  its  voracity,  and  resembling, 
in  a  degree,  the  trout  in  shape,  but  having  a  larger 
head.  It  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds.  In  tlie  North- 
ern  States  of  Jlmerica,  this  name  is  given  to  a  striped 
fish  which  grows  to  the  weight  of  25  or  30  pounds, 
and  which  enters  the  rivers  ;  of  the  genus  Labrax. 

A  species  of  striped  fish,  of  a  darker  color,  with  a 
large  head,  is  called  sea-bass,  as  it  is  never  found  in 
fresh  water.  This  fish  grows  to  two  or  three  pounds' 
weight.  Both  species  are  well  tasted,  but  the  proper 
bass  is  a  very  white  and  delicious  food. 

Prince.     Belknap. 

BXSS,  re.  The  American  name  of  the  linden,  lime, 
or  tiel-tree  ;  called  also  bass-wood.     [See  Bast.] 

2.  (pron.  b'as.)  A  hassock  or  thick  mat  on  which 
persons  kneel  at  church. 

BASS,  re.  In  music,  the  base;  the  deepest  or  gravest 
part  of  a  tune  ;  or  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony  of 
a  musical  composition.  This  word  is  thus  written  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  basso,  which  is  the  English 
base,  low  ;  yet  with  the  pronunciation  of  base  and 
plural  bases ;  a  gross  error,  that  ought  to  be  corrected ; 
as  the  word  used  in  pronunciation  is  the  English 
word  base. 

BASS,  7j.  t.    To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.  Shak. 

BASS-RE-LlEF',  (bas-re-lef )  n.  [from  It.  basso,  low, 
and  rilcvarc,  to  raise  ;  whence  rilievo,  raised  work. 
See  Lift  and  Relief.] 

Sculpture,  whose  figures  do  not  stand  out  far  from 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  they  are  formed. 
When  figures  do  not  protuberate  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
entire  body,  they  are  said  to  be.  done  in  relief;  and 
when  they  are  low,  flat,  or  little  raised  from  the 
plane,  the  work  is  said  to  be  in  low  relief,  (basso-re- 
lievo.) When  the  figures  are  so  raised  as  to  be  strik- 
ingly prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  bold,  strong,  or 
high  relief,  (alto-relievo.)     See  Relief.  Encyc. 

BaSS'-VI'OL,  ti.    See  Base-Viol. 

BAS'SA.     See  Bashaw. 

BAS'SRT,  71.     [Fr.  bassrtte.] 

A  game  at  cards,  resembling  the  modern  faro,  said 
to  have  been  invented  at  Venice,  by  a  nobleMian, 
who  was  banished  for  the  invention.    The  game  be- 
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ing  introduced  into  France  by  the  Venetian  embas- 
sador Justiniani,  in  1674,  it  was  prohibited  by  severe 
edicts.  Encyc. 

BAS'SET,  v.  i.  [See  Basil.]  Among  coal-diggers,  to 
incline  upward.  Thus  a  vein  of  coal  bassets,;  when 
it  takes  a  direction  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  called  cropping,  and  is  opposed  to  dipping. 

Encyc. 

BAS'SET,  a.  Inclined  upward ;  as,  the  basset  edge  of 
strata. 

BAS'SET-HORN,  n,  A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling a  clarionet,  but  of  much  greater  compass,  em- 
bracing nearly  fuur  octaves.  P.  Cyc. 

BAS'SET-ING,  ppr.     Having  a  direction  upward. 

BAS'SET-ING,  n.  The  upward  direction  of  a  vein  in 
a  mine. 

BAS-SET'TO,  n.     A  tenor  or  small  base-viol. 

BAS'SIN-ET,  n.  A  wicker  basket  with  a  covering  or 
hood  over  one  end,  in  which  young  children  are 
placed  as  in  a  cradle.  Encyc.  Dam.  Earn. 

BXSS'-MAT,  n.  Matting  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  particularly  the  lime-tree. 

BAS'SO-CON-CKRT-AN'TE,  in  music,  is  the  base  of 
the  little  chorus,  or  that  which  plays  throughout  the 
whole  piece.  Bailey. 

BAS' SO-CON-T/JY' U-0 ;  thorough  base,  which  see 
under  Base.  Bailey. 

BAS'  SO-RE-UFJ  VO.     See  Bass-Relief. 

BAS'  SO-RE-PlE'NO  is  the  base  of  the  grand  chorus, 
which  plays  only  occasionally,  or  in  particular  parts. 

Bailey. 

BAS'  SO-FT-O-LI'NO  is  the  base  of  the  base-viol. 

BAS'SOCK,  m.     The  same  as  Bass,  a  mat.         [Bailey. 

BAS-SOON',  n.  [Fr.  basson ;  It.  bassone,  from  basso, 
low. J 

A  musical  wind  instrument,  blown  with  a  reed, 
and  furnished  with  eleven  holes,  which  are  stopped, 
as  in  other  large  flutes.  Its  compass  comprehends 
three  octaves.  Its  diameter  at  bottom  is  nine  inches, 
and  for  convenience  of  carriage  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  whence  it  is  called  also  &  fagot.  It  serves  for 
the  base  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  Ifutes,  &c. 

Johnson.     Encyc.     Busby. 

BAS-SOON'IST,  n.    A  performer  on  the  bassoon. 

Busby. 

BAS'SO-RINE,  n.  A  constituent  part  of  a  species  of 
gum  from  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
some  gum-resins.  Ure. 

BAST,  ii.  [Qu.  D.  and  Dan.  bast,  bark,  or  from  twist- 
ing.] 

•  1.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  hence  mat- 
ting or  cordage  made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  or 
lime-tree. 

2.  A  thick  mat  or  hassock  for  persons  to  kneel  on 
at  church.     [See  Bass.]  Ask. 

BAS'TARD,  n.  [Arm.  bastard ;  Ir  basilard ;  Fr.  batard; 
I),  bastaard;  G.  bnstart;  It,  and  Sp.  bastardo,  W.  bas- 
tari ;  basil,  to  fall,  whence  base,  and  tun,  growth,  is- 
sue, a  sprout.] 

A  natural  child  ;  a  child  begotten  and  born  out  of 
wedlock  ;  an  illegitimate  or  spurious  child.  By  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  a  bastard  becomes  a  legitimate 
child  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents  at  any  fu- 
ture time.  But  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  by 
those  of  England,  a  child,  to  he  legitimate,  must  at 
least  be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage.  Blackstone. 

Bastard  eigne,  or  bastard  elder,  in  law,  is  when  a 
man  has  a  bastard  son,  and  afterward  marries  the 
mother,  arid  has  a  legitimate  son,  called  nnitier  puisne, 
or  younger.  Blackstone. 

BAS'TARD,  n.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine.     [JVut  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

BAS'TARD,  a.  Begotten  and  born  out  of  lawful  mat- 
rimony ;  illegitimate. 

2.  Spurious  ;  not  genuine  ;  false  ;  supposititious  ; 
adulterate.  In  this  sense,  it  is  applied  to  things  which 
resemble  those  which  are  genuine,  but  are  really  not 
genuine;  as,  a  bastard  hope,  bastard  honors. 

Shak.  Temple. 
In  military  affairs,  bastard  is  applied  to  pieces  of 
artillery  which  are  of  an  unusual  make  or  propor- 
tion, whether  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  double  cul- 
verin  extraordinary,  half  or  quarter  culverin  extraor- 
dinary. Encyc. 

Bastard  flower-fence ;  a  plant,  a  species  of  Adenan- 
thera. 

Bastard  hemp;  a  plant,  a  species  of  Datisca,  false 
hemp. 

Bastard  rocket;  dyer's  weed,  or  wild  woad,  a  spe- 
cies of  Reseda. 

Bustard  star  of  Bethlehem ;  a  plant,  a   species   of 
Albuca. 
Bastard  scarlet ;  a  red  color  dyed  with  bale-madder. 

BAS'TARD,  v.  t.  To  make  or  determine  to  be  a  bas- 
tard. Bacon. 

BAS'TARD-IS.M,  n.     The  state  of  a  bastard. 

BAS'TARD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  prove  to  be  a  bas- 
tard ;  to  convict  of  being  a  bastard  ;  to  declare  le- 
gally, or  decide  a  person  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  law  is  so  indulgent  as  inn  lo  bastardize  the  child,  if  horn, 
though  not  begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock.  BlacksVme. 

2.  To  beget  a  bastard.  Shak. 

BAS'TARD-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  bastard ; 

spuriously.  Donne. 
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BAS'TARDS,  n.  pi.  An  appellation  given  to  a  faction 
or  troop  of  bandits,  who  ravaged  Guienne  in  France 
in  the  14th  century  ;  supposed  to  have  been  headed 
by  the  illegitimate  sons  of  noblemen,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  of  inheritance.  Mezeray. 

BAS'TARD-Y,  n.  A  state  of  being  a  bastard,  or  be- 
gotten and  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  which  con- 
dition disables  the  person  from  inheriting  an  estate. 

Blackstone. 

BAS'TARD-VVING  ;  in  ornithology,  a  term  applied  to 
from  three  to  five  quill-like  feathers,  placed  on  a  small 
joint,  rising  from  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  and 
corresponding  to  the  thumb  in  some  mammalia. 

BAS-TARN'IG,a.    Pertaining  to  the  Bastarnas,  ancient 

inhabitants  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.    D'Anoille. 

BustamicAlps;  the  Carpathian  .Mountains, between 

Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania  ;  so  called  from 

the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  BastanuB.      D'Anville, 

BASTE,  v.  t.  [Arm.  baz  ;  Fr.  baton,  for  baston;  Sp. 
baston  ;  It.  bastone,  a  stick  or  club.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

2.  To  drip  butter  or  fat  upon  meat,  as  it  turns  upon 
the  spit,  in  roasting ;  to  moisten  with  fat  or  other 
liquid.  Swift. 

BASTE,  v.  t.  [Sp.  bastcar;  It.  imbastire,  to  baste  ;.It. 
basta,  a  long  stitch.] 

To  sew  with  long  stitches  ;  to  sew  slightly 

BAST' ED,  \rp.  Beat  with  a  stick  ;  moistened  with  fat 
or  other  matter  in  roasting;  sewed  together  with 
long  stitches,  or  slightly. 

BAS'TILE,  (bas'teel,)  n.  [Fr.  from  batir,  bastir,  to 
build.] 

An  old  castle  in  Paris,  built  between  13G9  and 
1383,  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  converted  to  the 
purpose  of  confining  men  for  life,  who  happened  to 
incur  the  resentment  or  jealousy  of  the  French  inon- 
archs.  It  was  demolished  by  the  enraged  populace 
in  1789. 

BAS-TI-NaDE',  )  n.     [Fr.  bastonnade;  Sp.  bastonada; 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  (  It.  bastonata,  from  bastone,  a  stick 
or  staff.     See  Baste.] 

A  sound  beating  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  the  blows 
given  with  a  stick  or  staff.  This  name  is  given  to  a 
punishment  in  use  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  an 
offender  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

BAS-TI-NADE',  )  v.   t.     To    beat    with    a   stick    or 

BAS-TI-NA'DO,  j      cudgel. 

BAST'ING,  ppr.  Beating  with  a  stick ;  moistening 
with  dripping  ;  sewing  together  with  long  stitches. 

BAST'ING,  n.  A  beating  with  a  stick  ;  a  moistening 
with  dripping ;  a  sewing  together  slightly  with  long 
stitches. 

BAS'TION,  (bas'chun,)  n.*  [Fr.  and  Sp.  bastion;  It. 
bastione  :  probably  from  bastir,  batir,  to  build,  to  set 
or  found.] 

A  huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods, 
sometimes  with  brick  or  stones,  standing  out  from  the 
angles  of  a  fortified  work  to  protect  the  wall ;  for- 
merly called  a  bulwark.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow. 
A  fiat  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain, 
when  it  is  too  long  to  he  defended  by  the  bastions  at 
its  extremes.  A  cut  bastion  has  its  point  cut  off,  and 
instead  of  it,  a  reentering  angle,  or  an  angle  inward, 
with  two  points  outward.  A  composed  bastion  has  two 
sides  of  the  interior  polygon  unequal,  which  makes 
tile  gorges  unequal.  A  demibastioa  is  composed  of 
one  face  only,  with  one  flank  and  a  demigorge.  A 
double  bastion  is  one  raised  on  the  plane  of  another. 

BAS'TO,  n.     The  ace  of  clubs  at  quadrille.         [Encyc. 

BAS'TON,    )      ..  r„        a  .  ^  -, 

BA-TOON',  |  "•     f Sp-     Ssc  £,A9TE-J 

In  architecture,  a  round  molding  in  the  base  of  a 
column  ;  called  also  a  tore,  [torus.]  Encyc. 

BAS'YLE,  n.     [Gr.  paaig  and  i;Ai).J 

In  chemistry,  a  term  recently  employed  to  denote 
any  electro-positive  ingredient  of  a  compound,  wheth- 
er elementary,  or,  if  compound,  performing  the 
functions  of  an  element.  The  term  radical  was  be- 
fore, and  is  still,  employed  to  denote  the  same  object. 
[See  Radical.]  Qrahaiu. 

BAT,  n.  [Sax.  bat ;  Ir.  bat,  bata ;  Russ.  bot;  allied  to 
beat.} 

1.  A  heavy  stick  or  club  ;  a  piece  of  wood  with 
one  end  thicker  or  broader  than  the  other,  used  in 
the  game  of  cricket. 

2.  Bat,  or  bate,  a  small  copper  coin  of  Germany, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  silver,  worth  four  crutzers. 
Also,  a  coin  of  Switzerland,  worth  live  livres.  Encyc. 

3.  A  term  given  by  miners  to  shale  or  bituminous 
shale.  Kinoan. 

4.  A  sheet  of  cotton  prepared  for  filling  quilts  or 
comfortables. 

BAT,  v.  i.    To  manage  a  bat,  or  play  with  one.  Mason. 

BAT,  n, *  [Rab.  and  Tal.  niN3,  Nni3,  or  nNO.  Bux- 
torf.  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  European 
language,  except  in  English.] 

A  name  common  to  a  race  of  cheiropterous  mam- 
malia, forming  the  genus  Vespcrtilio,  of  the  order 
Primates,  in  Linmeus's  system,  but  now  considered 
as  a  family,  in  the  order  Cheiroptera,  divided  into 
several  distinct  genera.  The  fore  feet  have  the  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane,  expanded  into  a  kind  of 
wings,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  fly.  The 
species  are   numerous.      Of  these  the   vampire   or 
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Ternate  bat  inhabits  Africa  and  the  Oriental  Isles. 
These  animals  lly  in  flocks  from  isle  to  isle,  obscur- 
ing the  air  by  their  numbers.  Their  wings,  when 
extended,  measure  five  or  six  feet.  They  live  on 
fruits,  but  are  said  sometimes  to  draw  blood  from 
persons  when  asleep.  The  bats  of  the  northern  lat- 
itudes are  small ;  they  are  viviparous,  and  suckle 
their  young.  Their  skin  resembles  that  of  a  mouse. 
They  enter  houses  in  pleasant  summer  evenings, 
feed  upon  moths,  flies,  flesh,  and  oily  substances, 
and  are  torpid  during  the  winter.  Encyc. 

BAT'-FOWL-ER,  n.  One  who  practices  or  is  pleased 
with  bat-fowling.  Barrington. 

BAT'-FOWL-ING,  n.    A  mode  of  catching  birds  at 
night,  by  holding  a  toioh  or  other  light,  and  beating 
the  bush  or  perch  where  they  roost.     The  birds,  fly- 
ing to  the  light,  are  caught  with  nets  or  otherwise. 
Cowcl.     Encyc. 

BAT'-HAUNT-ED,  a.    Haunted  with  bats. 

Wordsworth. 

BATS'-MAN,  n.    In  cricket,  the  man  who  has  the  bat 

BaT'A-BJLE,  a.  [See  Bate  and  Debate.]  Disputa- 
ble. The  land"  between  England  and  Scotland, 
which,  when  the  kingdoms  were  distinct,  was  a 
subject  of  contention,  was  called  butuble  ground. 

Cawel.     Encyc. 

BA  T-ARD-EA  U>,  (bat-ard-o',)  n.  [Fr.  battrc,  to  repel, 
and  ean,  water.]     A  coffer-dam.  Brande. 

BA-TA'TAS,  n.  A  species  of  tick  or  mite,  found  on 
the  potatoes  of  Surinam.  Also,  a  name  of  the  sweet 
potato.  Encyc. 

BA-TA'Vl-AN,  a.  [from  Batavi,  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited the  isle.] 

Pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Betuwe  in  Holland,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  But  more  gen- 
erally, the  word  denotes  what  appertains  to  Holland 
in  general. 

BA-TA'VI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Betuwe,  or  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

BATCH,  n.     [D.  bakzel ;  G.  gebdck  ;  from  bake.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  tu 
baking  of  bread. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  a  thing  made  at  once,  or  so 
united  as  to  have  like  qualities.  B.  Jonson. 

BATE,  n.  [Sax.  bate,  contention.  It  is  probably  from 
the  root  of  beat.     See  Debate.] 

Strife  ;  contention  ;  retained  in  make-bate. 
BATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  battrc,  to  beat,  to  batter  ;  but  perhaps 
from  abattre,  to  beat  down.     The  literal  sense  is,  to 
beat,  strike,  thrust  ;  to  force  down.     See  Beat.] 

To  lessen  by  retrenching,  deducting,  or  reducing  ; 
as,  to  bate  the  wages  of  the  laborer  ;  to  bate  good 
cheer.  Locke.     Dryden. 

[We  now  use  Abate  ] 
BATE,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  less  ;  to  remit  or  re- 
trench a  part ;  with  of. 


time ;   a 


Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  baa,  of  r 


Drydei 


Spenser  uses  bate  in  the  sense  of  sinking,  driving 
in,  penetrating  ;  a  sense  regularly  deducible  from 
that  of  beat,  to  thrust. 

Yet  there  the  steel  staid  not,  hut  inly  boot 

Deep  in  the  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a  red  flood  gate, 

BATE'-BREED-iNG,  a.     Breeding  strife.    [Mot  used.] 

Sliak. 

BA-TEA  V,  (bat-to',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  batillum.] 

A  light  boat,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends. 

BATE'FUL,  a.  Contentious  ;  given  to  strife  ;  excit- 
ing contention.  Sidney. 

BATE'LE^S,  a.     Not  to  be  abated.  Shak. 

BATE'MENT, n.    Abatement;  deduction  ;  diminution. 
[Bate,  with  its  derivatives,  is,  I  believe,  little  used, 
or  wholly  obsolete,  in  the  United  States.] 

BAT'EN-ITES,    i  n.  pi.    A  sect  of  apostates  from  Mo- 

BAT'EN-ISTS,    £     hammedism,  who   professed   the 

BA-Te'NI-ANS,  )  abominable  practices  of  the  Is- 
maelians  and  Kirmatians.  The  word  signifies  eso- 
teric, or  persons  of  inward  light.     [See  Assassins.] 

BAT'FOL,  a.  [See  Batten.]  Rich,  fertile,  as  land. 
[Nut  in  use,]  Ma.*on. 

BATH,  n.  [Sax.  bath,  batho,  a  bath  ;  bathian,  to  bathe  ; 
W.  badh,  or  baz ;  D.  G.  Sw.  Dan.  bud,  a  bath  ;  Ir.  bath, 
the  sea  ;  old  Phrygian,  bedu,  water  ;  Q.U.  W.  bozi,  to 
immerse.] 

1.  A  place  for  bathing ;  a  convenient  vat  or  recepta- 
cle of  water  for  persons  to  plunge  or  wash  their  bodies 
in.  Baths  are  warm  or  tepid,  hot  or  cold,  more  general- 
ly called  inarm  and  cold.  They  are  also  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. Natural  baths  are  those  which  consist  of  spring 
water,  either  hot  or  cold,  which  is  often  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  called  chalybeate,  or  with  sulphur,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  other  mineral  substances.  These 
waters  are  often  very  efficacious  in  scorbutic,  bilious, 
dyspeptic,  and  other  complaints. 

2.  Immersion  in  a  bath  ,  as,  to  take  a  bath. 

3.  A  place  ill  which  heat  is  applied  to  a  body  im- 
mersed in  some  substance.    Thus, 

A  dry  bath  is  made  of  hot  sand,  ashes,  salt,  or 
other  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  heat  to  a 
body  immersed  in  them. 

AvaporbMh  is  formed  by  filling  an  apartment  with 
hot  steam  or  vapor,  in  which  the  body  sweats  copt 
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ously,  as  in  Russia ;  or  the  term  is  used  for  the  appli- 
cation of  hot  steam  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 
Encyc.     Tooke. 

A  metalline  bath  is  water  impregnated  with  iron  or 
other  metallic  substance,  and  applied  to  a  diseased 
part.  Eneijc. 

In  chemistry,  a  wet  bath  is  formed  by  hot  water,  in 
which  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  the  matter  which 
requires  a  softer  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  When 
sand  is  used,  instead  of  water,  it  is  called  a  sand  bath. 

In  medicine,  the  animal  bath  is  made  by  wrapping 
the  part  affected  in  a  warm  skin  just  taken  from  an 
animal.  Coze. 

4.  A  house  for  bathing.  In  some  Eastern  countries, 
baths  are  very  magnificent  edifices. 

5.  A  Hebrew  measure  containing  the  tenth  of  a 
homer,  or  seven  gallons  and  four  pints,  as  a  measure 
for  liquids ;  and  three  pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  dry 
measure.  Calmet. 

BATH'— BRICKj  n.  A  preparation  of  calcareous  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  brick,  used  for  cleaning  knives. 

BATH'-ROOM,  B.     An  apartment  for  bathing.    Tooke. 

BATH,  ( Order  of  the,)  n.  A  high  order  of  British  knight- 
hood, composed  of  three  classes,  viz.,  knights  grand 
crosses,  knights  commanders,  and  knights  compan- 
ions, abbreviated  thus,  G.  B.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  B. 

BaTHE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bathian,  to  wash.  See  Bath.  (iu. 
W.  boii,  to  immerse.] 

1.  To  wash  the  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  by  immer- 
sion, as  in  a  bath  ;  it  often  differs  from  ordinary  wash- 
ing in  a  longer  application  of  water  to  the  body  or 
to  a  particular  part,  as  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  or 
stimulating  the  skin. 

2.  To  wash  or  moisten,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
soft  and  supple,  or  for  cleansing,  as  a  wound. 

3.  To  moisten  or  suffuse  with  a  liquid  ;  as,  to  bathe 
in  tears  or  blood. 

BATHE,  v.  i.  To  be  or  lie  in  a  bath  ;  to  be  in  water, 
or  in  other  liquid,  or  to  be  immersed  in  a  fluid,  as  in 
a  bath  ;  as,  to  bathe  in  fiery  floods.  Shak. 

BATHE,  ?i.  The  immersion  of  the  body  in  water  ;  as, 
to  take  one's  usual  bathe.  Ed.  Rev. 

BATH'ED,  pp.  Washed  as  in  a  bath  ;  moistened  with 
a  liquid  ;  bedewed. 

BATH'ER,  n.  One  who  bathes;  one  who  immerses 
himself  in  water,  or  who  applies  a  liquid  to  himself 
or  to  another.  Tooke. 

BATH'ING,  ppr.  Washing  by  immersion,  or  by  ap- 
plving  a  liquid  ;  moistening  ;  fomenting. 

BaTHTNG,  n.  The  act  of  bathing,  or  washing  the 
body  in  water.  Mason. 

BAT H'ING-TUB,  n.  A  vessel  for  bathing,  usually 
made  either  of  wood  or  tin.  In  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  I  saw  a  bathing-tub  of  porphyry,  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

BAT'HORSE,  (baw'horse,)  n.  A  horse  allowed  a  bat- 
man, in  the  British  army,  for  conveying  the  utensils 
in  his  charge.  P.  Cyc. 

BA'THOS,  ».  [Gr.  /?a0o; ;  allied  to  Eng.  bottom,  and 
perhaps  to  W.  boii,  to  immerse.] 

A  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  mean, 
in  writing  or  speech.  Jirbuthnot. 

BAT'lNG,/>/)7\  [from  bate.]  Abating ;  taking  away  ; 
deducting ;  excepting. 

Children  have  few  ideas,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  Locke. 

BAT'IN-IST.     See  Batenites. 

BAT'IST,  7i.  A  fine  linen  cloth  made  in  Flanders 
and  Picardy,  of  three  different  kinds  or  thicknesses. 

Encyc 

BAT'LET,  n.  [from  bat.]  A  small  bat,  or  square 
piece  of  wood  with  a  handle,  for  beating  linen  when 
taken  out  of  the  buck.  Johnson. 

BAT'MAN,  77.  A  weight  used  in  Smyrna,  and  other 
places  in  the  Levant,  of  six  okes,  each  of  400  drams; 
equal  to  16  lbs.  6  oz.  15  dr.  English. 

BAT'MAN,  (baw'man)  n.  A  person  allowed  to  each 
company  of  the  British  army,  on  foreign  service,  who 
has  charge  of  the  cooking  utensils,  &c.         P.  Cyc. 

BA-TON',  (ba-tong',)       j  77.     [Fr.  baton,  from   boston, 

BAT-OON',  (bat-toon',)  \  See  Baste.]  A  staff  or 
truncheon.     Hence, 

1.  A  marshal's  staff,  a  badge  of  the  highest  milita- 
ry honor. 

2.  The  badge  or  truncheon  of  inferior  officers  of 
justice  ;  as,  the  baton  of  a  constable. 

3.  la  music,  a  term  denoting  a  rest  of  four  semi- 
breves.  Brande. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  baton  is  used  to  denote  illegiti- 
mate descent. 

BA-TRA'CHI-A.  n.    pi.      [See   Batrachian.]      The 
name  of  an  order  of  reptiles,  with  a  naked  body,  and 
two  or  four  feet ;  including  frogs,  toads,  salamanders, 
and  the  Proteus  and  Siren. 
BA-TRA'CIH-AN,  a.     [Gr.  flarpaxoc,  a  frog.] 
Pertaining  to  animals  of  the  order  Batrachia. 

Barnes. 
BA-TRA'GHI-AN,  n.    An  animal  of  the  order  above- 
mentioned. 
BAT'llA-GHITE,  7i.     [Gr.  ffarpaxoc,  a  frog.] 

A  fossil  or  stone  in  color  resembling  a  frog.   Ash. 
BAT'ItA-CHOID,  a.    [Gr.  /Surpass,  a  frog,  and  u6oS, 
form. J 

Having  the  form  of  a  frog. 
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BAT-RA-€HOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  0aTPaXoi,  frog, 
and  iliaycj,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  on  frogs.  Qu.  Rev. 

BAT'RA-eHOM-Y-OM'A-€HY,  n.     [Gr.  0arpaXoi,  a 
frog,  /iuc,  a  mouse,  and  p<i\ri,  a  battle.] 
The  battle  between  the  frogs  and  mice,  in  Homer. 

BATS'MAN,  7i.    The  one  who  wields  the  bat. 

BAT'TA,  77.  An  allowance  made  to  military  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  addition 
to  their  pay.  P.  Cyc. 

BAT'TA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  cultivation.  [Mot  in 
use.]  Burton. 

BAT'TAIL-ANT,  n.  [See  Battle.]  A  combatant. 
[Not  used,]  Shelton. 

BAT'TAIL-OUS,  a.  [See  Battle.]  Warlike  ;  hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  an  army  arrayed  for 
battlej  marshaled,  as  for  an  attack.    Milton.  Fairfax. 

BAT-TALTA,  (bat-tsle'ya,)  77.  [Sp.  batalla ;  It.  battag- 
lia,  battle.     See  Battle.] 

1.  The  order  of  battle ;  troops  arrayed  in  their 
proper  brigades,  regiments,  battalions,  &.c,  as  for  ac- 
tion. 

2.  The  main  body  of  an  army  in  array,  distin- 
guished from  the  wings.  Johnson. 

BAT-TAL'ION,  7t.     [Fr.  bataillon.     See  Battle.] 

A  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  from  500  to  800 
men ;  so  called  from  being  originally  a  body  of  men 
arrayed  for  battle.  A  battalion  is  generally  a  body  of 
troops  next  below  a  regiment.  Sometimes  a  battal- 
ion composes  a  regiment ;  more  generally  a  regiment 
consists  of  two  or  more  battalions.  Johnson.  Encyc. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  an  army. 

BAT-T  ALTON-ED,  a.     Formed  into  battalions. 

Barlow. 

BAT'TEL,  (bat'tl,)  77.     [See  Battle.] 

In  law,  wager  of  battel,  a  species  of  trial  for  the 
decision  of  causes  between  parties.  This  species  of 
trial  is  of  high  antiquity,  among  the  rude  military 
people  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  used  in  three 
cases  only  —  in  the  court  martial,  or  court  of  chivalry 
or  honor  ;  in  appeals  of  felony  ;  and  in  issues  j-oined 
upon  a  writ  of  right.  The  contest  was  had  before 
the  judges,  on  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed,  and  the 
combatants  were  bound  to  fight  till  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  party  or  victory  soon- 
er decided  the  contest.    It  is  no  longer  in  use. 

Blackstone. 

BAT'TEL,  v.  i.  To  grow  fat.   [JVotinuse.  See  Batten.] 

2.  To  stand  indebted,  on  the  college  books  at  Ox- 
ford, for  provisions  and  drink  from  the  buttery. 

3.  To  reside  at  the  university  ;  to  keep  terms. 
BAT'TEL,  77.    Provisions  taken  by  Oxford  students 

from  the  buttery,  and  also  the  charges  thereon. 

BAT'TEL,  a.  [See  Batten.]  Fertile;  fruitful.  [Not 
used.  ]  Hooker. 

BAT'TEL-ER,  I  n.     A  student  at  Oxford  who  stands 

BAT'TLER,  (  indebted,  in  the  college  books,  for 
provisions  and  drink  at  the  buttery.     Hence, 

2.  One  who  keeps  terms,  or  resides  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

BAT'TE-MENT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  beating;  striking;  im- 
pulse.    [Not  in  use.]  Darwin,  Zo'dn. 

BAT'TEN,    (bat'tn,)  v.  U      [Russ.  botaiju.      Q.u.  Ar. 


■ .  *Xj  badana,  to  be  fat ;  or   • .  t\2  faddana,  to  fatten. 

See  Fat.] 

1.  To  fatten ;  to  make  fat ;  to  make  plump  by  plen- 
teous feeding.  Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich  land.  Philips. 
BAT'TEN,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  fat ;  to  live  in 

luxury,  or  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and  luxury.    Dryden. 
The  pampered  monarch  battening  in  ease.  Garth. 

BAT'TEN,  7i.    A  piece  of  board,  or  scantling,  of  a  few 

inches  in  breadth.  Encyc. 

BAT'TEN,  v.  t     To  form  or  fasten  with  battens.     To 

batten  down ;  to  fasten  down  with   battens,  as   the 

hatches  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 
BAT'T£N-ED,  pp.    Formed  with  battens. 

2.  Become  fat. 
BAT'TEN-ING,  77.    The  fixing  of  battens  to  walls  for 

nailing  up  laths. 
2.  The  battens  in  a  state  of  being  thus  fixed. 
BAT'TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  battre;  Sp.  batir;  It.  battcre;  L. 

batuo,  to  beat.     See  Beat.] 

1.  To  beat  with  successive  blows ;  to  beat  with 
violence,  so  as  to  bruise,  shake,  or  demolish  ;  as,  to 
batter  a  wall. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair  with  beating  or  by  use  ;  as, 
a  battered  pavement ;  a  battered  jade  ;  a  battered  beau. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

3.  To  attack  with  a  battering  ram. 

4.  To  attack  with  heavy  artillery,  for  the  purpose 
of  mnking  a  breach  in  a  wall  or  rampart. 

BAT'TER,  0.  7.  A  term  applied  to  a  wall  when  its 
surface  is  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but  gently  slopes 
from  a  person  standing  before  it.  When  it  slopes  to- 
ward him,  it  is  stiid  to  overhang:       Gwilt.    Mozoiu 

BAT'TER,  77.  [from  beat  or  batter.]  A  mixture  of 
several  ingredients,  as  Hour,  eggs,  salt,  &c,  beaten 
together  with  some  liquor,  used  ill  cookery.    King. 


BAT 

BAT'TER-£D,  pp.  Beaten  ;  bruised  ;  broken  ;  im- 
paired by  beating  or  wearing. 

BAT'TER-ER,  77.    One  who  batters  or  beats. 

BAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Beating  ,  dashing  against ;  bruis- 
ing or  demolishing  by  beating. 

BAT-TER-ING-RA.M,  77.*  In  antiquity,  a  military  en- 
gine used  to  beat  down  the  walls  of  besieged  places. 
It  was  a  large  beam,  with  a  head  of  iron  somewhat 
resembling  the  head  of  a  ram,  whence  its  name.  It 
was  suspended  by  ropes  in  the  middle  to  a  beam 
which  was  supported  by  posts,  and  balanced  so  as 
to  swing  backward  and  forward,  and  was  impelled 
by  men  against  the  wall.  It  was  sometimes  mount- 
ed on  wheels. 

BAT'TER-Y,  77.  [Fr.  batterie;  Sp.  bateria;  It.  battcria. 
See  Beat.] 

1.  The  act  of  battering  or  beating. 

2.  The  instrument  of  battering. 

3.  In  the  military  art,  a  parapet  thrown  up  to  cover 
the  gunners,  and  others  employed  about  them,  from 
the  enemy's  shot,  with  the  guns  employed.  Thus, 
to  erect  a  battery,  is  to  form  the  parapet  and  mount  the 
guns.  The  term  is  applied,  also,  to  a  number  of  guns 
ranged  in  order  for  battering,  and  to  mortars  used  for 
a  like  purpose. 

Cross  batteries,  are  two  batteries  which  play 
athwart  each  other,  forming  an  angle  upon  the  ob- 
ject battered. 

Battery  d'enfilade,  is  one  which  scours  or  sweeps 
the  whole  line  or  length. 

Battery  en  ecliarpe,  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  de  revers,  is  that  which  plays  upon  the  en- 
emy's back. 

Camerade  battery,  is  when  several  guns  play  at  the 
same  time  upon  one  place.  Encyc. 

4.  In  law,  the  unlawful  beating  of  another.  The 
least  violence  or  the  touching  of  another  in  anger,  is 
a  battery.  Backsione, 

5.  In  electrical  apparatus  and  experiments,  a  number 
of  coated  jars  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
may  be  charged  at  the  same  time,  and  discharged 
in  the  same  manner.  This  is  called  an  electrical 
battery. 

6.  Galvanic  battery :  a  pile  or  series  of  plates  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  or  of  any  substances  susceptible  of  gal- 
vanic action. 

BAT'TING,  77.    The  management  of  a  bat  at  play. 

Mason, 
2.  Cotton   in  sheets,  prepared  for  quilts  or  bed- 
covers. 

BAT'TISH,  a.    [from  bat,  an  animal.] 

Resembling  a  bat ;  as,  a  battish  humor.     PCT-717777, 

BAT'TLE,  7!.f  [Fr.  bataille  :  W.  bate!,  a  drawing  of  the 
bow,  a  battle ;  Sp.  batalla ;  It.  battaglia,  from  beating. 
See  Beat.  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh  bate!  to  be 
from  tel,  tight,  stretched,  compact,  and  the  word  pri- 
marily to  have  expressed  the  drawing  of  the  bow. 
This  is  probably  an  error.  The  first  battles  of  men 
were  with  clubs,  or  some  weapons  used  in  beating, 
striking.  Hence  the  club  of  Hercules.  And  although 
the  moderns  use  different  weapons,  still  a  battle  is 
some  mode  of  beating  or  striking.] 

1.  A  fight,  or  encounter  between  enemies  or  oppos- 
ing armies  :  an  engagement.  It  is  usually  applied  to 
armies  or  large  bodies  of  men  ;  but,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, the  word  is  applied  to  an  encounter  between 
small  bodies,  between  individuals,  or  inferior  ani- 
mals. It  is  also  more  generally  applied  to  the  en- 
counters of  land  forces  than  of  ships,  the  encounters 
of  the  latter  being  called  engagements.  But  battle  is 
applicable  to  any  combat  of  enemies. 

2.  A  body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an  army. 

Bacon. 

3.  The  main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and 
rear.     [04s.]  Hayward. 

To  give  battle,  is  to  attack  an  enemy  ;  to  join  battle, 
is  properly  to  meet  the  attack  ;  but  perhaps  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed. 

A  pitched  battle,  is  one  in  which  the  armies  are  pre- 
viously drawn  up  ill  form,  with  a  regular  disposition 
of  the  forces. 

A  drawn  battle,  is  one  in  which  neither  party  gains 
the  victory. 

To  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate,  is  to  fight  valiantly, 
and  drive  the  enemy,  who  hath  entered  the  city, 
back  to  the  gate.    Is.  xxviii. 

Battle  royal;  a  battle  with  fists  or  cudgels,  in 
which  more  than  two  are  engaged  ;  a  melee.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  fight  of  game-cocks,  in 
which  more  than  two  are  engaged.  Grose. 

BAT'TLE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  bataillr.r;  Sp.  batallar.] 

To  join  in  battle  ;  to  contend  in  tight ;  sometimes 
with  it :  as,  to  battle  it.  Addison. 

BAT'TLE,  v.  r.  .  To  cover  with  armed  force.    Fairfax. 
BAT'TI-E-AR-RAY',  77.    [battle  and  array.]    Army  or 
order  of  battle  ;  the  disposition  of  forces  preparatory 
to  a  battle. 
BAT'TLE-AX,  a,*  An  ax  anciently  used  as  a  weapon 
of  war.     it  has  been  used,  till  of  late  years,  by  the 
Highlanders  in  Scotland,  and  is  still  used  by  the  city 
guards  in  Edinburgh,  in  quelling  mobs,  Jtc.   r.i.ruc. 
BAT'TLE-DouU,  (hat'tl-dOre,)  a.     An  instrument  of 
play,  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  board  or  palm,  used  to 
strike  a  ball  or  shuttle-cock  ;  a  racket,  Locke, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


BAW 

2.  A  child's  horn-book.  [JVot  in  use  in  the  United 
Slates.] 

BATTL.E-MENT,  re.*  [This  is  said  to  have  been  bas- 
tillcment,  from  bastille,  a  fortification,  from  Fr.  batir, 
bastir,  to  build.     CAu.] 

A  wail  raised  on  a  building  with  openings  ur  em- 
brasures, or  the  embrasure  itself.     Eiici/c.  Johnson. 

BAT'TL.E-MENT-ED,  a.     Having  battlements. 

Herbert. 

BAT'TLING,  re.     Conflict.  Thomson. 

BAT-TOL'O-GIST,  ».  [See  Battology.]  One  that 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  speaking  or  writing.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Whitlock. 

BAT-TOL'O-GIZE,  v.  t.  To  repeat  needlessly  the 
same  thing.     [Little  used.]  Herbert. 

BAT-'I'OL'O-GY,   n.     [G,r.  0aTTo\nyia,  from  (larrus, 
a  garrulous  person,  and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 
A  needless  repetition  of  words  in  speaking. 

Jlsh.    Encyc. 

BAT'TON,  n.     [from  bat.]     See  Batten. 

BAT'TO-RY,  re.  Among  the  Hunse  Towns,  a  factory  or 
magazine  which  tiie  merchants  have  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Encyc. 

BAT'TU-LATE,  v.  t.  To  interdict  commerce.  \J1 
word  used  bv  the  Levant  Company.]  Eton. 

RAT-TU-LA'TlON,  n.    A  prohibition  of  commerce. 

BAT'TUE,  11.  [Fr.]  A  beating  up  for  game ;  the  game. 

BAT-Tt)'TA,  ii,  [It.]  The  measuring  of  time  by 
beating. 

BATTY,  a.    [from  bat,  an  animal.] 

Belonging  to  a  bat.  Shak. 

BATZ,  a.  A  small  copper  coin  with  a  mixture  of  sil- 
ver, current  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, worth  about  two  pence  sterling,  or  four  cents. 

BAU-BEE',  n.     [Q.U.  Fr.  bas-billon.]  [Encyc. 

In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  a  halfpenny. 

Johnson. 

BAU'BLE,  ?i.  A  trifling  piece  of  finery  ;  a  gewgaw  ; 
that  which  is  gay  and  showy  without  real  value. 
[See  Bawble.]  Dryden. 

BAUGE,  71.  A  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  spun  thick,  and  of  coarse  wool.    Eneyc. 

BAULK.     See  Balk. 

BAV'A-ROY,  7i.     A  kind  of  cloak  or  surtout.  Johnson. 

BAVIN,  ii.    A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in  fagots  ;  a 

piece  of  waste  wood.  Johnson. 

Bavins ;  in  war,  brush-fagots.  Eneyc. 

UAW'RLE,  71.  [Fr.  babwle,  a  toy,  or  baby-t\\m%  ;  ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  Imubclla  are  gems  or  jewels.] 

A  trifling  piece  of  finery ;  a  gewgaw  ;  that  which 
is  gay  or  showy  without  real  value.  Dryden. 

For  fouPs-baioblc,  see  Fool. 

BAWB'LING,  a.    Trifling;  contemptible.     [Obs.] 

Sltak. 

BAW  COCK,  n.    A  fine  fellow,     [du.  beau-cock.] 

Shale. 

BAWD,  re.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word  ;  but 
in  Fr.,  baudir  is  a  term  in  hunting,  signifying  to  ex- 
cite or  encourage  dogs  to  the  chase  ;  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Lunier,  from  the  Low  L.  baldire,  or  cxbahlire, 
to  enliven,  to  quicken  ;  which,  from  the  It.  baldo, 
baldania,  appears  to  be  from  the  root  of  Eng.  bold, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  project,  to  push  or 
rush  forward.  In  W.  pud  is  what  tends  to  allure. 
But  one  author  quotes  Hesychius,  as  giving  Gr.  /3«- 
oac,  a  procurer  or  procuress.] 

A  procurer  or  procuress.  A  person  who  keeps  a 
hoi.se  of  prostitution,  and  conducts  criminal  intrigues. 
[  r^ualhj  applied  to  females.] 

BAWD,  ii.  t.  To  procure ;  to  provide  women  for  lewd 
pui  posts. 

3.  To  fcul  or  dirty.     [JVot  in  nse.]  Skellon. 
BAWD'-BOhN,  u.     Descended  from  a  bawd.   Shak. 
E  A\WD'I-LY,  a&!>.     Obscenely;  lewdly. 
BAWD'I-NESS,  re.     Obscenity;  lewdness. 
BAWD' RICK,  n.  rSee  Baldrick.]   A  belt.  Chapman. 
BAWD'RY,  71.     [See  Bawd.]     The  abominable  prac- 
tice of  procuring  women  for  the  gratification  of  lust. 

2.  Obscenity  ;  filthy,  unchaste  language. 

3.  Illicit  intercourse  ;  fornication.  Shak. 
BAYVD'Y,  o.    Obscene;  filthy;  unchaste;  applied  to 

language. 

BAWD'Y-HOUSE,  ?i.  A  house  of  lewdness  and  pros- 
titution. 

BAWL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bellan  ;  Sw.  b'dla,  to  low  or  bellow  ; 
W.  ballmo ;  G.  bellen,  to  bark  ;  D.  balderen,  to  roar  ; 
L.  balo,  to  bleat ;  Fr.  piaillcr,  to  bawl,  to  pule ;  Heb. 
72\  yalml,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  Pers.  bala,  a  cry 
or  clamor  ;  and  Ar.  and  Keb.  Van,  cbjl,  to  weep,  to 
wail.  These  all  coincide  in  elements  with  L.  petto, 
appello,  Eng.  peal,  and  the  primary  sense  is  the 
eamej 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  full  sound  ;  to  hoot ;  to 
cry  with  vehemence,  as  in  calling,  oi  in  pain  or  ex- 
ultation. 

2.  To  cry  loud,  as  a  child  from  pain  or  vexation. 
BAWL,  v    t.     To  proclaim  by  outcry ,  as  a  common 

crier.  Swift. 

BAWLT-.'D,  (bawld,)  pp.    Proclaimed  by  outcry. 
BAWL'ER,  7i.    One  who  bawls. 
BAWL'IN'G,  ppr.     Crying  aloud. 
BAWL'ING,  ii.    The  act  of  crying  with  a  loud  sound. 
BAWN,  re.    An  inclosure  with  mud  or  stone  walls  for 

keeping  cattle  ;  a  fortification.   [JVoi  used.]   Spenser. 


BAY 

BAW'REL,  7i.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Todd. 

BAW'SIN,  7i.     A  badger.  B.  Jonson. 

BAX-Ti<;'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Baxter,  a  celebrated 
English  divine  ;  as,  the  Bazterian  scheme.    Eneyc. 

BAY,  a.  [Fr.  bai  or  bale;  It.  baio  ;  Sp.  bayo  ;  L.  badius. 
Class  lid.] 

Red,  or  reddish,  inclining  to  a  chestnut  color;  ap- 
plied to  the  color  of  horses.  The  shades  of  this  color 
are  called  light  bay,  dark  bay,  dappled  bay,  gilded  bap, 
chestnut  ban.  In  popular  language,  in  England,  all 
bay  horses  are  called  brown.  Johnson.     Eneyc. 

BAY,  71.  [Fr.  bale  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bahia ;  It.  baia ;  D. 
baai;  contracted  from  the  root  of  Sax.  bygc,  an  angle, 
bygan,  D.  boogen,  to  bend,  whence  bow.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  into  the  land,  not 
of  any  definite  form,  but  smaller  than  a  gulf,  and 
larger  than  a  creek.  The  name,  however,  is  not  used 
with  much  precision,  and  is  often  applied  to  large 
tracts  of  water,  around  which  the  land  forms  a  curve, 
as  Hudson's  Bay.  Nor  is  the  name  restricted  to  tracts 
of  water  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  used  for  any 
recess  or  inlet  between  capes  or  head  lands,  as  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

2.  A  pond-head,  or  a  pond  formed  by  a  dam  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  mill-wheels.  [/  believe  not  used  in 
the  United  Suites.] 

3.  In  a  barn,  a  place  between  the  floor  and  the  end 
of  the  building,  or  a  low  inclosed  place  for  depositing 
hay. 

In  England,  says  Johnson,  if  a  barn  consists  of  a 
floor  and  two  heads,  where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it 
a  barn  of  two  bays.  These  bays  are  from  14  to  20  feet 
long,  and  floors  from  10  to  12  feet  broad,  and  usually 
20  feet  long,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  barn. 

Builder's  Diet. 

4.  Any  kind  of  opening  in  walls.  Chambers. 
BAY,  re.     [Q.u.  Gr.  fiaiov,  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree. 

In  Sp.  baya  is  a  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  laurel.] 

1.  The  laurel-tree.     Hence, 

2.  Bays,  in  the  plural,  an  honorary  garland  or 
crown,  bestowed  as  a  prize  for  victory  or  excellence, 
anciently  made  or  consisting  of  branches  of  the 
laurel. 

The  patriot's  honors,  and  the  poet's  bays.  Trumbull. 

3.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  a  tract  of  land 
covered  with  bay-trees.  Drayton,  S.  Carolina. 

BAY,  7i.  [Goth,  beidan,  to  expect;  It.  bada;  "  tcnerc  a 
barla,"  to  keep  at  bay ;  "  star  a  bada"  to  stand  tri- 
fling ;  badarc,  to  stand  trifling  ;  to  amuse  one's  self, 
to  take  care,  to  watch,  to  covet ;  nbbadare,  to  mind  ; 
Fr.  bayer,  to  gape  or  stand  gaping.     Q.U.  aboyer.] 

A  state  of  expectation,  watching  or  looking  for; 
as,  to  keep  a  man  at  bay.  So  a  stag  at  bay,  is  when 
he  turns  his  head  against  the  dogs.  Whence  abey- 
ance, in  law,  or  a  state  of  expectancy. 

[Since  to  bay  means  to  bark  as  a  dog,  to  keep  at  bay 
may  refer  to  the  repeated  barking  or  baying  of  a  dog 
when  his  prey  ceases  to  fly,  and  faces  him  ;  as,  when 
a  stag  turns  upon  the  dogs,  he  keeps  them  at  bay,  or 
barking,  because  they  dare  not  close  in  and  attack 
him.  Hence  comes  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  viz., 
"  To  ward  off  an  attack  ;  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
closing  in."  Rich.  Diet.] 

BAY,  v.  i.     [Fr.  aboyer;  It.  baiarr,  to  bark.] 

1.  To  bark,  as  a  dog  at  his  game.  Spenser. 

2.  To  encompass,  or  inclose,  from  bay.  We  now 
use  embay.  Shak. 

BAY,  v.  t.     To  bark  at ;  to  follow  with  barking.    Shak. 

BAY'BER-RY,  71.  The  fruit  of  tils  bay-tree  or  Laurus 
nobilis.  This  name  is  applied,  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  fruit  of  Myrica  cerifera,  (wax 
myrtle,)  and  often  also  to  the  plant  itself. 

BAY'BER-RY-TAL'LoW,  71.  A  waxy  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bayberry,  or  wax-myrtle ;  called  also 
myrtle-wax. 

BAY'-RUM,  71.  A  spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the 
leaves  of  the  bay-tree. 

BAY'-SALT  is  salt  which  crystallizes  or  receives  its 
consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  action  of  the 
air.  It  forms  in  pits  or  basins,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance receives  its  denomination.  It  appears  first  in 
a  slight  incrustation  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  may  be  sea  water,  or  any  other  water  in  which 
salt  is  dissolved.  This  crust  thickens  and  hardens, 
till  the  crystallization  is  perfected,  which  takes  place 
in  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  days.       Encyc.     Chambers. 

BAY'-TREE,  71.     A  species  of  laurel ;  laurus  nobilis. 

BAY'-WIN'DoW,  n.  A  window  jutting  out  from  the 
wall,  as  in  shops. 

BAY'-YARN,  71.  A  denomination  sometimes  used 
promiscuously  with  woolen  yarn.  Cliambers. 

BAY'ARD,  71.     [bay  and  ard,  kind.] 

1.  A  bay  horse.  Philips. 

2.  An  unmannerly  beholder.  B.  Jonson. 
BAY'ARB-LY,  a.     Blind  ;  stupid.  Taylor 
BaY'ED,  a.    Having  bays,  as  a  building. 
BAY'O-NET,  71.     [Fr.  baionctte;  Sp.  bayoneta;  It.  bai- 

onetta ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  because  the  first  bayonets 
were  made  at  Bayonne.     Vieyra's  Portuguese  Diet.] 

1.  A  short,  pointed  instrument  of  iron,  or  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  handle  fitted  to  the  bore  of  a 
gun,  where  it  was  inserted  for  use,  after  the  soldier 
had  fired ;  but  now  made  with  an  iron  handle  and 
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ring,  which  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  so  that 
the  soldier  fires  with  his  bayonet  fixed.         Encyc. 

2.  In  machinery,  a  term  applied  to  pins  which  play 
in  and  out  of  holes  made  to  receive  them,  and  which 
thus  serve  to  engage  or  disengage  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery. JVicholion. 

BAY'O-NET,  v.  t.    To  stab  with  a  bayonet. 

2.  To  compel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet.        Burke. 

BAY'OU,  (by'oo,)  71.     [Fr.  boyau,  a  gulf.] 

In  Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake  ;  a  channel  for 
water.  Also,  an  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
delta  of  that  river,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  other  lateral  outlets  from  the  river, 
apparently  its  former  channel. 

BAYSorBAYZE.     [See  Baize.] 

BA-ZAR',     (  ,'f 

BA-ZAAR',  i  »•  [Pers.  .IjLj  bazar;  Russ.  bazar,  a 
market.]  J   ' 

1.  In  tlie  East,  an  exchange,  market-place,  or  place 
where  goods  are  exposed  to  sale.  Some  bazars  are 
open,  others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceiiings  or  domes, 
pierced  to  give  light.  The  bazar  at  Tauris  will  con- 
tain 30,000  men.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Europe,  a  spacious  hall,  or  suite  of  rooms, 
fitted  up  with  counters  or  stands  for  the  sale  of  goods. 

P.  Cyc. 

BAZ'AT, )  71.    A  long,  fine-spun  cotton,  from  Jerusa- 

BAZ'A,     j      lem,  whence  it  is  called  Jerusalem  cotton. 

Enci/c. 

BDEL'LIUM,  (del'yum,)  71.  [L.  ;  Gr.  frSeWuw  ;"Syr. 
Ch.  and  Heb.  n^li.  Bochart  and  Parkhurst  trans- 
late it  pearl.  Gen.  ii.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  bdellium  of  the  Scripture  is  that  now  used.] 

A  gummy,  resinous  juice,  produced  by  a  tree  in 
the  East  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory 
account.  It  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  Arabia,  in  pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures, 
externally  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  internally  clear, 
and  not  unlike  to  glue.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly 
bitterish  and  pungent ;  its  odor  is  agreeable.  In  the 
mouth,  it  becomes  soft,  and  sticks  to  the  teeth  ;  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with 
a  crackling  noise.  It  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  a 
medicine,  being  a  weak  deobstruent.  Encyc. 

The  Indian  bdellium  (the  kind  above  referred  to) 
is  a  product  of  the  Commiphora  Madagascarensis,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Madagascar.  This  is 
the  bdellium  of  Scripture,  and  is  also  called  false 
myrrh.  The  African  bdellium  is  a  product  of  the 
Hendelotia  Africana,  a  native  of  Senegal.  The  Sicil- 
ian bdellium  is  obtained  from  the  Baneus  gummifer. 

BE,  v.  i.-\$ubstantive  verb  ;  ppr.  Being  :  pp.  Been.    [Sax. 

bcon,  to  be.    G.  bin,  bist;  D.  ben;  Pers.    •   \  *.j  bodan, 

to  be.  San.  bhu;  and  W.  bud,  byzu,  bydiaio.  The 
sense  is,  to  stand,  remain,  or  be  fixed  ;  hence,  to  con- 
tinue. This  verb  is  defective,  and  its  defects  are 
supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots,  am,  is,  was,  were, 
which  have  no  radical  connection  with  be.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  substantive  verb  in  most 
languages.] 

1.  To  be  fixed  ;  to  exist ;  to  have  a  real  state  or  ex 
istence,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  —  Phil.  U. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  made  to  be  ;  to  become. 

And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  —  Matt,  xix.    Jer.  xxxli. 

3.  To  remain.   Let  the  garment  be  as  it  was  made. 

4.  To  be  present  in  a  place.  Where  was  I  at  the 
time  ?     When  will  you  be  at  my  house  ? 

5.  To  have  a  particular  manner  of  being  or  hap- 
pening; as,  How  is  this  affair  ?  How  was  it .'  What 
were  the  circumstances  ? 

This  verb  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  forming  the 
tenses  of  other  verbs,  and  particularly  in  giving  to 
them  the  passive  form  :  as,  he  has  been  disturbed.  It 
forms,  with  the  infinitive,  a  particular  future  tense, 
which  often  expresses  duty,  necessity,  or  purpose  ;  as, 
government  is  to  be  supported  ;  we  arc  to  pay  our  just 
debts. 

Let  be,  is  to  omit,  or  leave  untouched  ;  to  let  alone. 

Let  be,  said  he,  my  prey.  Dryden. 

BE,  a  prefix,  as  in  because,  before,  beset,  bedeck,  is  the 
same  word  as  by ;  Sax.  be,  big;  Goth.  hi.  It  is  com- 
mon to  the  English,  Saxon,  Gothic,  German,  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  languages.  It  occurs  probably 
in  the  Russian,  but  is  written  po,  as  it  is  in  possideo, 
and  a  few  other  words  in  the  Latin.  It  denotes  near- 
ness, closeness,  about,  on,  at,  from  some  root  signi- 
fying to  pass,  or  to  press.     LSee  By.] 

That  this  word  is  the  Shcmitic  3,  used  as  a  prefix, 
is  certain,  not  only  from  its  general  applications,  which 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  uses  of  the  word,  in 
the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  with  those  in  the  Saxon  ; 
but  from  its  use  in  part'ultlnr  phrases,  particularly  in 
its  use  before  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
swearing.  Hence  we  find  that  3  is  not  from  nn  nor 
from  rT>3,  as  Parkhurst  supposes,  but  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  big,  which  is  used  in  the  Sp.xon,  big  pell,  a 
proverb,  a  oy-word  ;  bigstandan,  to  stand  by. 
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BE  A 

BEACH,  n.     [Q.U.  Russ.  bok,  side] 

The  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  which  is  washed 
by  tiie  tide  and  waves  ;  the  strand.  It  may  be  some- 
times used  for  the  shore  of  large  rivers. 

BeACH'ED,  (beecht,)  a.  Exposed  to  the  waves  ; 
washed  by  the  tide  and  waves  ;  also,  driven  on  a 
_beach  ;  stranded  ;  as,  the  ship  is  beached. 

Bf.ACH'Y,  a.     Having  a  beach  or  beaches.        Shah. 

BE.VCON,  (be'kn,)  n.  [W.  piguon.  a  beacon,  cone,  or 
turret,  from  pig,  a  point.  See  Pike.  Sax.  beacon, 
becen,  a  signal ;  D.  baak,  baaken ';  Ger.  bake.] 

1.  A  signal  erected  on  an  eminence,  consisting  of 
a  pitch  barrel,  or  some  combustible  matter,  to  be  fired 
at  night,  or  to  cause  a  smoke  by  day,  to  notify  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  signal  erected  on  rocks  or  shoals,  to  warn  of 
danger.  Hence  a  lighthouse  is  sometimes  called  a 
beacon.  In  general,  a  beacon  may  be  any  light  or 
mark  intended  for  direction  and  security  against 
danger. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  gives  notice  of  danger. 
BEA'CON,  v.  t.     To  afford  light  as  a  beacon  ;  to  light 

up.  Campbell. 

BeA'CON-AGE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  beacon.  Encyc.    Ash. 

BeA'CON-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Lighted  by  a  beacon  ;  hav- 
ing a  beacon. 

BeAD,  n.  [Ger.  bethe,  a  bead  ;  supposed  from  beten, 
biddan,  to  pray,  from  the  use  of  beads  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries  ;  Sax.  bead,  a  praying.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  word  answering  to  count  is  used  for 
a  bead.] 

1.  A  little  perforated  ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  worn  about  the  neck,  for  ornament.  A  string 
of  beads  is  called  a  necklace.  Beads  are  made  of 
gold,  pearl,  amber,  steel,  garnet,  coral,  diamond, 
crystal,  pastes,  glasses,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholics 
use  strings  of  beads  in  rehearsing  their  prayers. 
Hence  the  phrase,  to  tell  beads,  and  to  be  at  one's 
beads,  is  to  be  at  prayer.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  Any  small  globular  body ;  hence  the  glass 
globules,  used  in  traffic  with  savages,  and  sold  in 
strings,  are  called  beads;  also  a  bubble  on  spirit. 

S.  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  gun-barrel  to  take 
sight  by. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  round  molding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Corin- 
thian and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  short  em- 
bossments, like  beads  in  necklaces.  Encyc. 

Bidding  of  beads,  is  a  charge  given  by  a  priest  to 
his  parishioners,  to  repeat  certain  prayers  upon  their 
bends  for  certain  objects.  Bailey. 

BeAD'-MaK-EH,  7i.  One  who  makes  beads.  Cn 
French,  paternostrier  is  one  who  makes,  strings,  and 
sells  beads.  In  Paris  are  three  companies  of  pater- 
nostriers  ;  one  that  works  in  glass  or  crystal ;  one, 
in  wood  and  horn  ;  a  third,  in  amber,  coral,  &c. 

Encyc. 

BeAD'-PROOF,  a.  Spirit  is  bead-proof,  when,  after 
being  shaken,  a  crown  of  bubbles  will  stand,  for 
some  time  after,  on  the  surface,  manifesting  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  strength.  Encyc. 

BeAD'-RoLL,  n  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  cata- 
logue of  persons,  for  the  rest  of  whose  souls  they  are 
to  repeat  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  which  they 
count  by  their  beads.  Encyc. 

BeAD'-TREE,  n.  The  Melia  azedarach,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  growing  about  20  feet  high,  adorned 
with  large  pinnated  or  fringed  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  pentapetalous  (lowers.  Encyc. 

BE.ADS'-MAN,  77.  A  man  employed  in  praying,  gen- 
erally in  praying  for  another.  Johnson. 

BeABS-WOM'AN,  ?7.  A  praying  woman;  a  woman 
who  resides  in  an  alms-house.  Ash. 

BEA'DLE,  7i.  [Sax.  bydel  or  badel ;  Fr.  bedeau  ;  Sp. 
bedel  ;  It.  bidello ;  Ger.  b'nllcl,  pedell ;  Sw.  bodel,  a 
beadle,  or  lictor  ;  from  the  root  of  bid,  Sax.  beodan,  to 
order  or  command.    See  lire] 

1.  A  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court ;  a  servitor ;  one 
who  cites  persons  to  appear  and  answer ;  called  also 
an  apparitor  or  summoner.  Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  in  a  university,  whose  chief  business 
is  to  walk  with  a  mace,  before  the  masters,  in  a  pub- 
lic procession  ;  or,  as  in  America,  before  the  pres- 
ident, trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  a  college,  in 
a  procession,  at  public  commencements.        Encyc. 

3.  A  parish  officer,  whose  business  is  to  punish 
petty  offenders.  Johnson. 

BEA'DLE-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  beadle.     Wood. 

IJE.VGLE,  77.  [Fr.  bigle,  so  named  from  littleness  ; 
W.  bac,  little  ;  Ir.  pig ;  It.  piccolo.  We  have  from 
the  same  root  boy,  and  the  Danes  pige,  a  little  girl, 
and  probably  pug  is  the  same  word.  Q.U.  Gr.  nvy 
put  15,  a  pigmy.] 

A  small  hound,  or  hunting  dog,  formerly  used  in 
hunting  hares.  They  are  now  superseded,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  harrittrs.  Beagles  are  of  different 
sorts;  as,  tile  southern  beagle,  shorter  and  less,  but 
thicker  than  the  deep-mouthed  hound ;  the  fleet 
northern,  or  cat  beagle,  smaller,  and  of  a  finer  shape 
than  the  southern.  From  these  species  united,  is 
bred  a  third,  still  preferable;  and  a  smaller  sort  is 
little  larger  than  the  !a]>-dog.  Encyc. 

BEAU,  71.     [D.  belt;  W.  pig;  Ir.  peac ;  Arm.  bck ;  Fr. 
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bee  ;  Sp.  pica  ;  It.  becco ;  Dan.  pig,  pile ;  Sw.  pigg 
pik:  Sax.  7777c;  Fr.  pique;  Eng.  peak,  pike,  &c.  Tlu- 
sense  is,  a  shoot,  or  a  point,  from  thrusting  ;  and  thi? 
word  is  connected  with  a  numerous  fam:*y.  Sec 
Class  Bg.l 

J.  The  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  a  hornj 
substance,  either  straight  or  curving,  and  ending  in 
a  point. 

2.  A  pointed  piece  of  wood,  fortified  with  brass, 
resembling  a  beak,  fastened  to  the  end  of  ancient 
galleys  ;  intended  to  pierce  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 
In  modern  ships,  the  beak-head  is  a  name  given  to 
the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  whose  forecastle  is  square  01 
oblong  ;  a  circumstance  common  to  all  ships  of  war, 
vhich  have  two  or  more  tiers  of  guns.    Mar.  Diet. 

Beak  or  beak-head,  that  part  of  a  ship,  before  the 
forecastle,  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  main  knee.  Encyc. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  little  shoe,  at  the  toe,  about  an 
inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  hoof.  Farrier's  Diet. 

4.  Any  thing  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak.  This 
in  America  is  more  generally  pronounced  peak. 

5.  In  botany,  a  process,  like  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
terminating  the  fruit  in  certain  plants,  as  in  the  Ge- 
ranium.    [L.  rostrum.] 

BeAK,  v.  t.  Among  cock-fighters,  to  lake  hold  with 
_the  beak.  Ash. 

BeAK'£D,  (beekt,)  a.    Having  a  beak ;  ending  in  a 
point,  like  a  beak. 
2.  In  botany,  rostrate  ;    furnished   with  a  process 

BeAK'ER,  77.     [Ger.  becher.]  [like  a  beak. 

A  cup  or  glass.  Johnson. 

BeAK'I-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.  A  bickern  ;  an  iron  tool, 
ending  in  a  point,  used  by  blacksmiths.  Ash. 

BeAL,  77.     [See  Bon..     W.  bal,  a  prominence.] 

A  pimple  ;  a  whelk  ;  a  small  inflammatory  tumor; 
a  pustule.  Johnson.    Ash. 

BeAL,  v.  i.  To  gather  matter ;  to  swell  and  come  to 
a  head,  as  a  pimple.  Johnson.    Ash. 

BEAM,  n.  [Goth,  bagms,  a  tree  ;  Sax.  beam  ;  G.  baum ; 
D.  boom,  a  tree  ;  Dan.  bom,  a  bar  or  rail ;  Ir.  beim,  a 
beam.  We  see  by  the  Gothic,  that  the  word  be- 
longs to  Class  Bg.  It  properly  signifies  the  stock  or 
stein  of  a  tree  ;  that  is,  the  fixed,  firm  part.] 

1.  The  largest,  or  a  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  that  lies  across  the  walls,  and  serves  to 
support  the  principal  rafters.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  large  piece  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to 
its  thickness,  and  squared  or  hewed  for  use. 

3.  The  part  of  a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which 
the  scales  are  suspended  ;  sometimes  used  for  the 
whole  apparatus  for  weighing.  •  Encyc. 

4.  The  part  on  the  head  of  a  stag,  which  bears  the 
antlers,  royals,  and  tops. 

5.  The  pole  of  a  carriage,  which  runs  between  the 
horses.  .  Dryden. 

6.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  making  part  of  a  loom,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  warp  before  weaving ;  and 
this  name  is  given  also  to  the  cylinder  on  which  the 
cloth  is  rolled,  as  it  is  wove. 

7.  The  straight  part  or  shank  of  an  anchor. 

8.  In  ships,  a  great  main  cross  timber,  which  holds 
the  sides  of  a  ship  from  falling  together.  The  beams 
support  the  decks  and  orlops.  The  main  beam  is 
next  the  mainmast.  Mar.  Diet. 

9.  The  main  piece  of  a  plow,  in  which  the  plow- 
tails  are  fixed,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn. 

10.  Beam  compass;  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  having  sliding  sockets, 
that  carry  steel  or  pencil  point*  ;  used  for  describing 
large  circles,  and  in  large  projections  for  drawing  the 
furniture  on  wall-dials.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

On  the  beam,  in  navigation,  signifies  any  distance 
from  the  ship,  on  a  line  with  the  beams,  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel.  Mar.  Diet. 

Before  the  beam,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between 
a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  or  the 
line  of  the  beam,  and  that  point  of  the  compass  which 
she  steers.  Mar.  Diet. 

Beam  ends.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclines  so  much  on  one  side  that 
her  beams  approach  a  vertical  position.   Mar.  Diet. 

BEAM'-BIRD,  7i.  A  small  European  bird,  so  called 
because  it  often  builds  its  nest  on  the  projecting  end 
of  a  beam  or  rafter  in  a  building  ;  also  named  the 
spotted  fly-catcher.  It  is  the  Muscicapa  grisola  of 
naturalists.  Ed.  Encyc.     P.  Cue. 

BeA.M-FEATH'ER,  (-feth'er,)  n.  One  of  the  "long 
feathers  in  the  wing  of  a  hawk.  Booth. 

BEAM'-FILL'ING,  71.  The  filling  in  of  mason  work 
between  beams  or  joists. 

BEAM'-TREE,  ?«.    A  species  of  wild  service,  a  tree 
having  very  tough  wood,  used  for  beams,  &c. 
The  Crataegus  Aria,  Linn.  (Pyrus  Aria,  Decand.) 

BfiAM, n.  [Sax.  beam,  a  ray  of  the  sun;  bcamian,  to 
shine  or  send  forth  beams;  Sam.  bahmajt,  splendor ; 
Ir.  beim,  a  stroke,  and  solbhcim,  a  thunderbolt.] 

A  collection  of  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  or  other 
luminous  body. 

BEAM,  v,  (.  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  followed  ordi- 
narily by  firth;  as,  to  beamfartJi  light. 

BEAM,  v.  i.    To  emit  rays  of  light,  or  beams ;  to  shine. 
Hr  beamed.  Hie  il.\v  slir  of  the  rising  ivge.  Trumbull. 
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BEAM'SD,  a.     The  head  of  a  stag  is  said  to  be  beamed 

_when  it  has  all  its  antlers  put  forth.  Booth. 

BeAM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Emitting  rays  of  light  or  beams 
BeAM'ING,  7t.     Radiation;  the  emission  or  darting 
of  light  in  rays. 

2.  The  issuing  of  intellectual  light;  dawn;  pro- 
phetic intimation  ;  first  indication. 


Such  \ 


:  Lhe  beaTiungs  of  an  ( 


Be  AM'LESS,  a.    Emitting  no  rays  of  light. 
BeAM'Y,  a.    Emitting  rays  of  light ;  radiant;  shining. 

2.  Resembling  a  beam  in  size  and  weight ;  massy. 

Dryden. 

3.  Having  horns,  or  antlers.  Dryden. 
BEAN,  n.     [Sax.  bean ;   Dan.  bonne ;   S w.  bona  :   Gr. 

TTvtivov  ;  D.  boon  ;  Ger.  bohne ;  Ch.  pSN  apun,  a  vetch. 
O.U.  Arm.  favon ;  Corn.  id. ;  W.  faen.] 

A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  pulse,  or  legu- 
minous seeds,  and  the  plants  producing  them.  They 
belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  Vicia,  Pha- 
seolus,  and  Dolichos.  The  varieties  most  usually 
cultivated  are,  the  horse  bean,  the  masagan,  the 
kidney  bean,  the  cranberry  bean,  the  lima  hean,  the 
frost  bean,  &c.  The  stalk  is  erect  or  climbing,  and 
the  fruit  roundish,  oval,  or  flat,  and  of  various  color? 
This  name  properly  belongs  10  the  Faba  vulgaris. 
(Vicia  Faba,  Linn.) 

Malacca-bean,  or  Anacardium;  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
(Semicarpus  Anacardium)  growing  in  Malabar,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  This  fruit  is  of  p 
shining  black  color,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart  flattened, 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an 
obtuse  point,  and  at  the  other  adhering  to  a  wrinkled 
stalk.  It  contains,  within  two  shells,  a  kernel  of  a 
sweetish  taste  ;  and  betwixt  the  shells  is  lodged  a 
tilick,  acrid  juice.  Encyc. 

BeAN'-Ca-PER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Zygophyl- 
lum,  a  native  of  warm  climates.  Encyc. 

BeAN'-COD,  )i.  A  small  fishing  vessel  or  pilot  boat, 
used  in  the  rivei-s  of  Portugal.  It  is  sharp  forward, 
having  its  stem  bent  above  into  a  great  curve,  and 
plated  with  iron.  Encyc. 

BEAN'-FED,  a.     Fed  with  beans.  Shah. 

BeAN'-FE?,  7*  A  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple 
color,  bund  on  bean  flowers,  produced  from  a  maggot 
called  mida.  Encyc. 

BEAN'-GOOSE,  77.  A  species  of  Anas,  {A.  segctum,)  a 
migratory  bird,  which  arrives  in  England  in  autumn, 
and  retires  to  the  north  in  summer.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  likeness  of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horse-bean. 

Encyc 
Bean-tree  of  America ;  a  name  given  to  the  Ery  tinina 
Corallodendron. 

E~'dney-bean-trce ;  a  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Glycine. 

Binding-bean-tree ;  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  the 
genus  Mimosa. 

Bean-trefoil :  a  popular  name  of  the  Cytisus  Labur- 
num and  Anagvris  fcetida.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BEAN'-TRES-SEL,  77.     A  plant. 

BEAR,  (bare,)  u.  L;  pret.  Bore;  pp.  Born,  Borne. 
[Sax.  bazraa,  beran,  bcoran,  buran,  gcbtLran,  geberan, 
gebyran,  abaran,  aberan,  to  bear,  carry,  bring,  sustain, 
produce,  bring  forth ;  gebyrian,  gebyrigan,  to  per- 
tain to,  to  belong  to,  to  happen,  to  become,  or  be 
suitable  ;  answering  to  the  Latin  fero,  porta,  pario, 
and  oporteo.  Hence,  probably,  Sax.  barn,  beam,  a 
sou,  coinciding  with  born.  Goth,  bairan,  to  bear,  or 
carry ;  gabairan,  to  bear ;  G.  fuhren,  to  carry,  and 
gcbdren,  to  bring  forth  ;  D.  beuren,  to  lift,  voeren,  to 
carry  or  bear;  baaren,  to  bring  forth;  Sw.  bdra,  to 
carry  ;  bdra  fram,  to  bring  forth  ;  &an7,  a  son  ;  Dan. 
bare,  to  carry,  bear,  produce  ;  L.  fero,  pario,  porta ; 
Gr.  <pep'*i,  ipouuo  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  parir,  to  bring  forth  ; 
portar,  to  carry  ;  It.  portarc,  to  carry  ;  Ir.  bearadh, 
beirim,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  to  tell  or  relate,  whence 
Fr.  porter ;  Russ.  beru,  to  take,  to  carry  ;  Sans,  bharadi, 
to  bear.  This  verb  I  suppose  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  the  Shemitic  N~0  to  produce  ;  L.  pario. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  throw  out,  to  bring  forth,  or 
in  general,  to  thrust  or  drive  along.  It  includes  the 
proper    significations,   both  of   L.  fero   and   pario; 

Shemitic  n-iD  farah,  and  rf.4l  ,/ari.  Hence,  proba- 
bly, Gr.  0aooc,  liaovc,  and  a  great  family  of  words. 
See  Class  Br.  Nos.  15, 22,  33,  35.] 

1.  To  support ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  bear  a  weight  or 
burden. 

2.  To  carry;  to  convey;  to  support  and  remove 
from  place  to  place ;  as,  they  bear  him  upon  the 
shoulder ;  the  eagle  bearcth  them  on  her  wings. 

Isaiah.     Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  wear ;  to  bear  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  dis- 
tinction, as,  to  bear  a  sword,  a  badge,  a  name  ;  to 
bear  arms  in  a  coat. 

4.  To  keep  afloat ;  as,  the  water  bears  a  ship. 

5.  To  support  or  sustain  without  sinking  or  yield- 
ing; to  endure  ;  as,  a  man  can  bear  severe  pain  or 
calamity  ;  or  to  sustain  with  proportionate  strengths 
and  without  injury  ;  as,  a  man  may  bear  stronger 
food  or  drink. 

6.  To  entertain  ;  to  earn-  in  the  mind  ;  as,  to  bear 
a  great  love  for  a  friend  ;  to  bear  inveterate  hatred  to 
gaming. 
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7.  To  suffer  ;  to  undergo  ;  as,  to  bear  punishment. 

8.  To  suffer  without  resentment,  or  interference  to 
prevent ;  to  have  patience ;  as,  to  bear  neglect  or 
Indignities. 

9.  To  admit  or  he  capable  of;  that  is,  to  suffer  or 
sustain  without  violence,  injury,  or  change  ;  as,  to 
give  words  the  most  favorable  interpretation  they 
will  bear. 

10.  To  bring  forth  or  produce,  as  the  fruit  of  plants, 
or  the  young  of  animals  ;  as,  to  bear  apples ;  to  bear 
children. 

11.  To  give  birth  to,  or  be  the  native  place  of. 
Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Santos  bore.  Dryden. 

12.  To  possess  and  use  as  power  ;  to  exercise ;  as, 

13.  To  gain  or  win.  [to  bear  sway. 
Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word.  Bacon. 
[Not  now  used.    The  phrase  now  used  is,  to  bear 

away.] 

14.  To  carry  on,  or  maintain ;  to  have  ;  as,  to  bear 
a  part  in  conversation. 

15.  To  show  or  exhibit;  to  relate  ;  as,  to  bear  tes- 
timony or  witness.  This  seems  to  imply  utterance, 
like  the  Latin  fero,  to  relate  or  utter. 

16.  To  sustain  the  effect,  or  be  answerable  for;  as, 
to  bear  the  blame. 

17.  To  sustain,  as  expense;  to  supply  the  means 
of  paying ;  as,  to  bear  the  charges,  that  is,  to  pay  the 

18.  To  be  the  object  of.  [expenses. 


19.  To  behave  ;  to  act  in  any  character ;  as,  hath 
he  borne  himself  penitent?     [Alii  usual.']  Shak. 

20.  To  remove,  or  to  endure  the  effects  of;  and 
hence,  to  give  satisfaction  for. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  —  Is.  liii.    Heb.  ix. 

To  bear  Vie  infirmities  of  the  weak,  to  hear  one 
another's  burdens,  is  to  be  charitable  towaid  their 
faults,  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  to  aid  ihem  in 
distress.      "  Brown. 

To  bcor  off,  is  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  approach  ; 
and  in  seamanship,  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  to  keep 
clear  from  rubbing  against  any  thing  ;  as,  to  bear  off 
a  blow  ;  to  bear  off  a  boat ;  also,  to  carry  away  ;  as,  to 
bear  off  stolen  goods. 

To  bear  down,  is  to  impel  or  urge  ;  to  overthrow  or 
crush  by  force ;  as,  to  bear  down  an  enemy. 

To  bear  down  upon  ;  to  press  ;  to  overtake  ;  to  make 
all  sail  to  come  up  with. 

To  bear  hard,  is  to  press  or  urge. 

Cesar  doth  bear  nie  hard.  Shak. 

To  bear  on,  is  to  press  against ;  also,  to  carry  for- 
ward, to  press,  incite,  or  animate. 

Confidence  hath  borne  thee  on.  Milton. 

To  bear  through,  is  to  conduct  or  manage  ;  as,  to 
bear  through  the  consulship.  B.  Jo-nson.  Also,  to 
maintain  or  support  to  the  end  ;  as,  religion  will  bear 
us  Uirough  the  evils  of  life. 

To  bear  out,  is  to  maintain  and  support  to  the  end  ; 
to  defend  to  the  last. 

Company  only  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing.  Soutii.  . 

To  bear  up ;  to  support ;  to  keep  from  falling. 

Religions  hope  bears  up  the  mind  under  sufferings.    Addison. 

To  bear  up  ;  to  keep  afloat. 

To  bear  a  body.  A  color  is  said  to  bear  a  body  in 
painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  so  fine, 
and  mixed  so  entirely  with  the  oil,  as  to  seem  only 
a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same  color.  Johnson. 

To  bear  date,  is  to  have  the  mark  of  time  when 
written  or  executed ;  as,  a  letter  or  bond  bears  date 
Jan.  6,  1811. 

To  bear  a  price,  is  to  have  a  certain  price.  In  com- 
mon mercantile  language,  it  often  signifies  or  implies 
to  bear  a  good  or  high  price. 

713  bear  in  hand;  to  amuse  with  false  pretenses  ;  to 
deceive.  Bacon.     South.     Shak. 

I  believe  this  phrase  is  obsolete,  or  never  used  in 
America. 

To  bear  a  hand,  in  seamanship,  is  to  make  haste,  be 
BEaK,  v.  t.    To  suffer,  as  with  pain.  [quick. 

But  man  is  born  to  bear.  Pope. 

This  is  unusual  in  prose  ;  and  though  admissible,  is 
rendered  intransitive,  merely  by  the  omission  ofjiaiit, 
or  other  word  expressive  of  evil. 

2.  To  be  patient ;  to  endure. 

I  can  not,  can  not  bear.  Dryden, 

This  also  seems  to  be  elliptical. 

3.  To  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  be  fruitful,  in  opposition 
to  barrenness. 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  nest  to  bear.  Dryden. 

Here  fruit  must  be  understood. 

4.  To  press,  with  upon ;  as,  to  bear  heavily  on 
one's  spirits  ;  to  bear  hard  upon  an  antagonist. 

5.  To  take  effect;  to  succeed  ;  as,  to  bring  matters 
to  bear.  Guardian. 

6.  To  act  in  any  character. 

Instruct  me  how  I  may  bear  like  a  true  friar.    [Unueual.) 

Shot. 

7.  To  be  situated  as  to  the  point  of  compass,  with 
respect  to  something  else ;  as,  the  land  bore  E.  N.  E. 

.from  the  ship. 
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8.  To  relate  or  refer  to,  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  how 
does  this  bear  on  the  question  ? 

9.  To  have  weight  on  the  neck  by  the  yoke,  as 
oxen  attached  to  the  neap  of  a  cart. 

10.  To  convey  intelligence ;  as,  the  letters  bore 
that  succor  was  at  hand.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

11.  To  bear  away,  in  navigation,  is  to  change  the 
course  of  a  ship,  when  close  hauled,  or  sailing  with 
a  side  wind,  and  make  her  run  before  the  wind.  To 
bear  up,  is  used  in  a  like  sense,  from  the  act  of  bear- 
ing up  the  helm  to  the  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

Hence,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  the  expression  may 
be  used  to  denote  tending  or  moving  from. 

12.  To  bear  doxon,  is  to  drive  or  tend  to  ;  to  approach 
with  a  fair  wind  ;  as,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy. 

13.  To  bear  in,  is  to  run  or  tend  toward  ;  as,  a  ship 
bears  in  with  the  land  ;  opposed  to  bear  off,  or  keep- 
ing at  a  greater  distance. 

14.  To  bear  up,  is  to  tend  or  move  toward  ;  as,  to 
bear  up  to  one  another  :  also,  to  be  supported  ;  to  have 
fortitude  ;  to  be  firm  ;  not  to  sink  ;  as,  to  bear  up  un- 
der afflictions. 

15.  To  bear  upon,  or  against,  is  to  lean  upon  or 
against ;  to  act  on  as  weight  or  force,  in  any  direc- 
tion, as  a  column  upon  its  base,  or  the  sides  of  two 
inclining  objects  against  each  other. 

16.  To  bear  against ;  to  approach  for  attack  or  seiz- 
ure ;  as,  a  lion  bears  against  his  prey.  Dryden. 

17.  To  bear  upon  ;  to  act  upon  ;  as,  the  artillery  bore 
upon  the  center  ;  or  to  be  pointed  or  situated  so  as  to 
affect ;  as,  to  bring  or  plant  guns  so  as  to  bear  upon  a 
fort  or  a  ship. 

18.  To  bear  with ;  to  endure  what  is  unpleasing  ;  to 
be  indulgent ;  to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish. 

Reason  would  I  should  6ear  loith  you.  —  Acts  xviii. 
Shall  not  God  avenge  liis  elect,  though  he  bear  long  with  them  f 
—  Luke  iviii. 

BEAR'-GLOTH,         \  n.    A  cloth  in  which  a  new- 

BEAR'ING-GLOTH,  I  born  child  is  covered  when 
carried  to  church  to  be  baptized.  Shak. 

BEAR,  7t.*  [Sax.  bera  ;  G.  bar;  D.  beer;  Sw.  Dan. 
and  Ice.  biorn ;  Ir.  bear ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  fierce,  L. 
ferns,  fera,  or  to  barbarus.] 
*1.  A  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Ursus.  The 
marks  of  the  genus  are,  six  fore  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  alternately  hollow  on  the  inside  ;  and  six  in  the 
under  jaw,  the  two  lateral  ones  lobated  ;  the  dog 
teeth  are  solitary  and  conical ;  the  eyes  have  a  nic- 
titating membrane,  and  the  nose  is  prominent.  The 
arctos,  the  brown  or  black  bear  of  Europe,  has  his 
body  covered  with  long,  shaggy  hair.  Some  are 
found,  in  Tartary,  of  a  pure  white  color.  The  po- 
lar or  white  bear,  has  a  long  head  and  neck  ;  short, 
round  ears  ;  the  hair  long,  soft,  and  white,  tinged  in 
some  parts  with  yellow.  He  grows  to  a  great  size, 
the  skins  of  some  being  13  feet  long.  This  bear  lives 
in  cold  climates  only,  and  frequently  swims  from  one 
isle  of  ice  to  another.  Encyc. 

2.  The  name  of  two  constellations  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bear.  In 
the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the  pole-star. 

Bears  and  Bulls  ;  cant  terms  applied  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  gambling  transactions  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Ji  bear,  is  one  who  contracts  todeliver,  at  a 
specified  future  time,  stocks  which  he  does  not  own ; 
a  bull,  is  one  who  contracts  to  take  them.  Hence,  in 
the  intervening  time,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  former 
to  depress  stocks,  as  the  bear  pulls  down  with  his 
strong  paws,  and  of  the  latter  to  raise  stocks,  as  the 
bull  throws  upward  with  his  horns.  The  stock  is, 
in  fact,  never  delivered,  and  was  never  meant  to  be. 
When  the  time  for  delivery  arrives,  the  losing  party 
pays  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  stock 
then  and  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made. 

BEAR  or  BERE,  k.  A  kind  of  barley,  cultivated  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  ;  called,  also,  big, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  (Hordeum 
hezastichon.) 

BEAR'A-BLE,  a.    Th3t  can  be  borne ;  tolerable. 

Ed.  Rev. 

BEaR'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  bearable  manner. 

Westm.  Rev. 

BEAR'-BAIT-ING,  7i.  The  sport  of  baiting  bears  with 
dogs.  Shak. 

EEAR'-BER'RY,  ti.  A  medicinal  plant;  the  Arcto- 
staphylus  uva-ursi,  (Arbutus  uva-ursi,  Linn.) 

BEAR'-BIND,  n.  A  species  of  Bind-weed  or  Convol- 
vulus ;  a  popular  name,  common  to  the  genus  C.v 
lystegia,  (a  subdivision  of  the  Linnamn  genus  Con- 
volvulus,) including  the  Convolvulus  sepium.  Sweet. 

BEAR'-FLY,  ti.     An  insect.  Bacon. 

BEaR'-GAR-DSN,  ti.    A  place  where  bears  are  kept 
for  diversion  or  fighting.     Hence, 
2.  A  rude,  turbulent  assembly. 

BEaR'-GAR-D£N,  a.  Rude  ;  turbulent ;  as,  bear-gar. 
den  sport.  Todd 

BEaR'-HERD,  n.    A  man  that  lends  bears.      ShoJ, 

HEAR'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bear.  Shah 

BEaR'S'-BREECH,  ti.  Brank-ursine,  a  name  com- 
mon to  different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Acun 
thus. 

BEaR'S'-eAR,  ti.  A  popular  name  of  the  Primma 
auricula. 
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BEAR'S'-F.AR  SAN'I-GLE,  n.  A  species  of  Cortusa. 
BEaR'S'-FQQT,  ii.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Hellebore. 
BEaR'S'-GReASE,  71.    The  fat  of  bears,  extensively 

used  to  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 
BEAR'-SKIN,  ii.    The  skin  Of  a  bear. 

2.  A  coarse,  shaggy  woolen  doth  for  overcoats. 
BEAR'S'-WORT,  n.     A  plant.  Shak. 

BEAR'-WARD,  7i.     A  keeper  of  bears.  Shak. 

BEAR'-WH  ELP,  n.     The  whelp  of  a  bear.       Shak. 
BEARD,  (beerd.)  ii.     [Sax.  beard;  D.  board;  G.   and 

Dan.  bart ;  L.  baroa ;  Russ.  boroda,  the  beard  and  the 

chin.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lips,  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  male  adults  ;  hence 
a  mark  of  virility.  A  gray  beard,  long  beard,  and  rev- 
erend beard,  are  terms  for  old  age. 

2.  Beard  is  sometimes  used  for  the  face;  and  to  do 
a  thing  to  a  man's  beard,  is  to  do  it  in  defiance,  or  to 
his  face.  Johnson. 

3.  The  awn  or  sharp  prickles  on  the  ears  of  com. 
But  more  technically,  parallel  hairs,  or  a  tuft  of  stiff 
hairs  terminating  the  leaves  of  plants.  By  some  au- 
thors, the  name  is  given  to  the  lower  lip  of  a  ringent 
corol.  Martyn. 

4.  A  barb  or  sharp  point  of  an  arrow,  or  other  in- 
strument, bent  backward  to  prevent  its  being  easily 
drawn  out. 

5.  The  beard  or  chuck  of  a  horse,  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  curb  of  a  bridle,  underneath  the  lower  man- 
dible and  above  the  chin.         Farrier's  Diet.     Encyc. 

6.  The  rays  of  a  comet,  emitted  toward  that  part 
of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper  motion  seems  to 
direct  it.  Encyc. 

7.  The  byssus  of  a  pinna,  muscle,  or  other  similar 
shell-fish,  consisting  of  fine  threads  or  hairs,  by 
which  they' fasten  themselves  to  stones.         Cyc. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  gills  or  respiratory 
organs  of  the  oyster  and  other  bivalves.      Brandc. 

8.  [n  insects,  two  small,  oblong,  fleshy  bodies, 
placed  just  above  the  trunk,  as  in  gnats,  moths, 
and  butterflies.  Encyc. 

BEARD,   (beerd,)  v.    t.    To   take  by  the  beard  ;   to 
seize,  pluck,  or  pull  the  beard,  in  contempt  or  anger. 
2.  To  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  set  at  defiance. 
I  have  been  bearded  by  boys.  More. 

BEARD'ED,  (beerd'ed,)  a.  Having  a  beard,  as  a 
man.  In  botany,  having  parallel  hairs,  or  tufts  of 
hairs,  as  the  leaves  of  plants.  Martyn. 

2.  Barbed  or  jagged,  as  an  arrow.  Dryden. 

BEARD'ED,  (beerd'ed,) gp.  Taken  by  the  beard  ;  op 
posed  to  the  face. 

BEARD'-GRASS,  n.  A  name  common  to  different 
species  of  grass  of  the  genus  Andropogon. 

BEARD'ING,  (beerd'ing,)  ppr.  Taking  by  the  beard  ; 
opposing  to  the  face. 

BEARD'LESS,  (beerd'less,)  a.  Without  a  beard  ; 
young  ;  not  having  arrived  to  manhood.  In  botany, 
destitute  of  parallel  hairs,  or  tufts  of  hairs.  Martyn. 

BEARD'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing destitute  of  beard.  Lawrence,  Led. 

BEAR'ER,  ii.  [See  Bear.]  In  a  general  sense,  one 
who  bears,  sustains,  or  carries.    Hence, 

2.  One  who  carries  packages  or  letters ;  as,  a  bear- 
er of  dispatches. 

3.  One  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave,  at  a  fu- 
neral. 

4.  One  that  wears  any  thing,  as  a  badge  or  sword. 

5.  A  tree  or  plant  that  yields  its  fruit;  as,  a  good 
bearer. 

6.  In  architecture,  a  post  or  brick  wall  between  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  support  it.  In  general, 
any  thing  that  supports  another  thing. 

7.  In  heraldry,  a  figure  in  an  achievement,  placed 
by  the  side  of  a  shield,  and  seeming  to  support  it; 
generally  the  figure  of  a  beast.  The  figure  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  for  a  like  purpose,  is  called  a  tenant. 

BEAR'ING,  ppr.     Supporting  ;  carrying  ;   producing. 
BEaR'ING,    ii.     The    manner  in   which    a    person 
Sears  ox-conducts  himself  j  gesture;  mien;  behavior. 
I  know  hii«  by  his  beating.  Shak. 

2.  The  situation  of  an  object,  with  respect  to  an- 
other object,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  it  or  influence  upon  it,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it.     Hence,  relation. 

Bat  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties.  Pope. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  distance  or  length  which  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  timber  rest  upon,  or  are  inserted 
into,  the  wall  that  supports  it.  Bearing  of  a  timber; 
the  space  between  the  two  fixed  extremes  of  a  piece 
of  t'niher,  or  between  one  extreme  and  a  supporter. 

Builder's  Diet. 

4.  In  navigation,  the  situation  of  a  distant  object, 
with  regard  to  a  ship's  position,  as  on  the  bow,  on 
the  lee  quarter,  &c.  The  direction  or  point  of  tlie 
compass  in  which  an  ohjert  is  seen.     Mar.  Dici. 

5.  In  heraldry,  bearings  are  the  coats  of  arms  or 
figures  of  armories,  by  which  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try are  distinguished  from  common  persons.  Encyc. 

BEAR'ISH,  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  bear; 

lesembling  a  bear  in  temper  or  manners.      Harris. 
BEARN,  a.    [Sax.  beam  ;  Goth,  bam  ;  from  bear  ;  Goth. 

gabaurans,  horn .] 

A  child.     In  Scotland.  Jaini.  Shak. 
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BEAST,  (heest,)  n.t  [Jr.  biast,  piasd;  Corn.  Mat ;  D. 
beest ;  L.  bestia ;  Fr.  6&e,  from  bests  ;  Dan.  6<2s(,  freest,  ,• 
W.  bwyst,  wild,  savage,  ferocious.  See  Boisterous.] 

1.  Any  four-footed  animal,  which  may  be  used  for 
labor,  food,  or  sport;  distinguished  from  birds,  in- 
sects, fishes,  and  man  ;  as,  beasts  of  burden,  beasts  of 
the  chase,  beasts  of  the  forest.  It  is  usually  applied 
to  large  animals. 

2.  Opposed  to  man,  it  signifies  any  irrational  ani- 
mal ;  as,  in  the  phrase  "  man  and  beast."  So,  wild 
beast. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  brutal  man  ;  a  person  rude,  coarse, 
filthy,  or  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  rational 
creature.  Johnson. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.     Hence,  to  beast.         Encyc. 
BEAST'ISH,  a.     Like  a  beast  :  brutal. 
BeAST'-LiKE,  a.     Like  a  beast ;  brutal. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

BEAST'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  beastly.]  Brutality; 
coarseness ;  vulgarity  ;  filthiness ;  a  practice  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  humanity. 

BEAST'LY,  a.     Like  a  beast ;  brutal ;  coarse  ;  filthy  ; 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  man. 
2.  Having  the  form  and  nature  of  a  beast.  Prior. 

BEAT, (beet,)  v.  t.  pret. Beit  ;  pp.  Beat,  Beaten.  [Sax. 
beatan,  gebeotan,  to  beat,  gebeaten,  beaten  ;  W.  b&iu  ; 
Fr.  battre,  or  batre  ;  Sp.  batir  ;  Port,  bater ;  It.  battere ;  L. 

batuo ;  Ituss.  botayu ;  Ar.  lajk..^.  khabata,  and  <J^,*,£~i 

Icabata;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  taan,  habat.  Perhaps,  Hindoo, 
pata,  to  kill  ;  Burman,  potai,  id.  ;  as  we  say,  to  smite 
and  to  slay.  Hence,  the  oirpata,  man-killers,  in 
Herodotus.     Class  Ed,  Nos.  20,  23,  33.     See  Abate.] 

1.  To  strike  repeatedly  ;  to  lay  on 'repeated  blows 
with  a  stick,  with  the  hand  or  fist,  or  with  any 
instrument,  and  for  any  cause,  just  or  unjust,  or  for 
punishment.    Luke  xii.    Deut.  xxv. 

2.  To  strike  an  instrument  of  music  ;  to  play  on, 
as  a  drum.  Shak. 

3.  To  break,  bruise,  comminute,  or  pulverize  by 
beating  or  pounding,  as  pepper  or  spices.    Ex.  xxx. 

4.  To  extend  by  beating,  as  gold  or  other  malleable 
substance ;  or  to  hammer  into  any  form ;  to  forge. 
Ex.  xxxix. 

5.  To  strike  bushes;  to  shake  by  beating,  or  to 
make  a  noise  to  rouse  game.  Prior. 

6.  To  thresh  ;  to  force  out  corn  from  the  husk  by 
blows.  Ruth. 

7  To  break,  mix,  or  agitate  by  beating  ;  as,  to  beat 
ar.  egg  with  any  other  thing.  Boyle. 

8.  To  dash  or  strike,  as  water ;  to  strike  or  brush, 
as  wind.  Milton. 

9.  To  tread,  as  a  path.  Blaekmore. 

10.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  or  strife ;  to 
vanquish  or  conquer;  as,  one  beats  another  at  play. 

Pyrrhus  beat  Uie  Carthaginians  at  sea.  Arbulhnol. 

11.  To  harass;  to  exercise  severely;  to  overlabor; 
as,  to  beat  the  brains  about  logic.  Ifakcwill. 

To  beat  down;  to  break,  destroy,  throw  down,  by 
beating  or  battering,  as  a  wall. 

Also,  to  press  down  or  lay  flat,  as  by  treading,  by 
a  current  of  water,  by  violent  wind,  &c.        Shak. 

Also,  to  lower  the  price  by  importunity  or  argument. 

Also,  to  depress  or  crush  ;  as,  to  beat  down  opposition. 

Also,  to  sink  or  lessen  the  price  or  value. 


Usury  beats  flown  the  pric  of  land. 


Bacon. 


To  beat  bock ;  to  compel  to  retire  or  return. 

To  beat  into;  to  teach  or  instill,  by  repetition  of  in- 
struction. 

To  beat  up ;  to  attack  suddenly  ;  to  alarm  or  dis- 
turb ;  as,  to  beat  up  an  enemy's  quarters. 

To  beat  the,  wing;  to  flutter;  to  move  with  flutter- 
ing agitation. 

To  beat  off;  to  repel  or  drive  back. 

To  beat  the  hoof;  to  walk  ;  to  go  on  foot. 

To  brat  time ;  to  measure  or  regulate  time  in  music 
by  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

In  the  menage,  a  horse  beats  the  dust,  when  at  each 
motion  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
fore  legs  ;  and  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too 
precipitately,  or  too  low.  He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when 
he  walks  too  short.  Encyc. 

To  beat  out ;  to  extend  by  hammering.     In  popular 
use,  to  be  beat  out,  is  to  be  extremely  fatigued  ;  to 
have  the  strength  exhausted  by  labor  or  exertion. 
BEAT,  v.  i.    To  move  with  pidsation;  as,  the  pulse 
beats :  or  to  throb ;  as,  the  heart  beats. 

2.  To  dash  with  force,  as  a  storm,  flood,  passion, 
&c.  ;  as,  the  tempest  beats  against  the  house. 

3.  To  knock  at  a  door.    Judges  xix. 

4.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  be  in  agitation.  Shak. 
To  beat  about ;  to  try  to  find  ;  to  search  by  various 

means  or  ways.  Addison. 

To  beat  upon  ;  to  act  upon  with  violence.    Jonah. 

Also,  to  speak  frequently  ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

Hooker. 

To  beat  up  for  soldiers,  is  to  go  about  to  enlist  men 
into  the  army. 

In  seamanship,  to  beat,  is  to  make  progress  against 
tho  direction  of  the  wind,  by  sailing  in  a  zigzag  line 
or  traverse.  Mar.  Vict. 
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With  hunters,  a  stag  beats  up  and  down,  when  he 
runs  first  one  way  and  then  another.  Encyc. 

BEAT,  ?j.  A  stroke  ;  a  striking ;  a  blow,  whether 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon. 

2.  A  recurring  stroke  ;  a  pulsation  ;  as,  the  beat  of 
the  pulse. 

3.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot,  in  regulating 
the  divisions  of  time  in  music. 

4.  A  transient  grace-note  in  music,  struck  imme- 
diately before  the  note  it  is  intended  to  ornament. 

Busby. 

5.  A  round  or  course,  which  is  frequently  gone 
over  ;  as,  a  watchman's  beat.    Hence, 

6.  A  place  of  habitual  or  frequent  resort. 

In  the  military  art,  the  beat  of  drum,  is  a  succession 
of  strokes  varied,  in  different  ways,  for  particular 
purposes,  as  to  regulate  a  march,  to  call  soldiers 
to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to  direct  an  attack,  or 
retreat,  &c. 

The  beat  of  a  watch  or  clock,  is  the  stroke  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  spindle  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum.  Encyc. 

BEAT,         )   pp.    Struck ;   dashed  against ;    pressed 

BeAT'-EN,  j  or  laid  down  ;  hammered  ;  pounded ; 
vanquished ;  made  smooth  by  treading ;  worn  by 
use  ;  tracked. 

BEAT'ER,  n.  One  who  beats,  or  strikes ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  hammer  metals. 

2.  An  instrument  for  pounding,  or  comminuting 
substances. 

BEAT'ER-TJP,  n.  One  who  beats  for  game  ;  a  sports- 
rhan's  term.  Butter. 

BEATH,  v.  t.     To  bathe.     [JVot  in  use.]         Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF'I€,         (    a.     [L.  beatus,  blessed,  from  beo, 

BE-A-T[F'IG-AL,  \  to  bless,  and  facio,  to  make. 
See  Beatify.] 

That  has  the  power  to  bless  or  make  happy,  or  the 
power  to  complete  blissful  enjoyment ;  used  only  of 
heavenly  fruition  after  death  ;  as,  beatific  vision. 

Milton. 

BE-A-TIF'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
complete  happiness. 

BE-AT-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  an  act  of  the  pope  by  which  he  declares  a 
person  beatified  or  blessed  after  death.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  canonization,  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dignity  of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beatified 
till  50  years  after  his  death.  All  certificates  or  at- 
testations of  his  virtues  and  miracles  are  examined 
by  the  congregation  of  rites,  and  this  examination 
continues  often  for  years ;  after  which  his  holiness 
decrees  the  beatification,  and  the  corpse  and  relics  of 
the  intended  saint  are  exposed  to  the  veneration  of 
all  good  Christians.  Encyc. 

BE-AT'I-FY,  v.  U  [L.  beatus,  happy,  from  beo,  to 
bless,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  happy ;  to  bless  with  the  completion 
of  celestial  enjoyment. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  declare  by  a 
decree  or  public  act,  that  a  person  is  received  into 
heaven,  and  is  to  be  reverenced  as  blessed,  though 
not  canonized. 

BEAT'ING,  ppr.  Laying  on  blows  ;  striking ;  dash- 
ing against ;  conquering ;  pounding ;  sailing  against 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c. 
BEAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  or  giving  blows; 
punishment  or  chastisement  by  blows;  conquering; 
sailing  against  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  beating  of  flax  and  hemp  is  an  operation  which 
renders  them  more  soft  and  pliable.  For  this  purpose, 
they  are  made  into  rolls  and  laid  in  a  trough,  where 
they  are  beat  till  no  roughness  or  hardness  can  be 
felt.  Encyc. 

In  book-binding,  beating  is  performed  by  laying  the 
book  in  quires,  or  sheets  folded,  on  a  block,  and 
beating  it  with  a  heavy,  broad-faced  hammer.  On 
this  operation,  or  the  heavy  pressure  now  employed 
as  a  substitute,  the  elegance  of  the  binding  and  the 
easy  opening  of  the  book  much  depend.       Encyc. 

Beating  the  wind,  was  a  practice  in  the  ancient 
trial  by  combat.  If  one  of  the  combatants  did  not 
appear  on  the  field,  tne  other  was  to  beat  the  wind, 
by  making  flourishes  with  his  weapons  ;  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beatings,  or  beats,  in  music,  the  regular  pulsative 
swellings  of  sound,  produced  in  an  organ  by  pipes  of 
the  same  key,  when  not  in  unison,  and  their  vibra- 
tions not  simultaneous  or  coincident.  Busby. ' 

This  phenomenon  occurs  in  stringed  as  well  as 
wind  instruments,  when  sounding  together,  nearly 
but  not  exactly  in  perfect  tune.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-AT'l-TUDE,  n.  [L.  bealitudo,  from  beatus,  beo. 
See  Beatify.] 

1.  Blessedness ;  felicity  of  the  highest  kind  ;  con- 
summate bliss  ;  used  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  The  declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our 
Savior  to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  (bo,)  n. ;  pi.  Beaux,  (boze.)  [Fr.  bean,  con- 
tracted from  bel;  L.  bellus  ;  Sp.  and  It.  bello,  fine,  gay, 
handsome.] 

A  man  of  dress  ;  a  fine,  gay  man  ;  one  whose  great 
care  is  to  deck  his  person.  In  familiar  language,  a 
man  who  attends  a  lady. 

BEAU  l-DE'AL,  (bo-i-de'al,)  ?i.     [Fr.]     A  conception 
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or  image  of  consummate  beauty,  formed  in  the  mind, 
free  from  all  the  deformities,  defects,  and  blemishes, 
which  nature  exhibits. 

BEAU'ISH,  (bo'ish,)  n.    Like  a  beau  ;  foppish  ;  fine. 

BEAU  MONDE',  (bo-mond',)  n,  [Fr.  beau,  fine,  and 
inonde,  world.] 

The  fashionable  world ;  people  of  fashion  and 
gayety.  Prior. 

BEAfj'TE-OUS,  (bu'te-ous,)  a.  [See  Beauty.]  Very 
fair ;  elegant  in  form ;  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beauti- 
ful ;  very  handsome.  It  expresses  a  greater  degree 
of  beauty'  than  handsome,  and  is  chieflv  used  in  poetry. 

BEAfj'TE-OUS-LY,  (bu'te-ous-ly,)  adv.  In  a  beaute- 
ous manner  ;  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  beau- 
tifully. 

BEAu'TE-OUS-NESS,  (bu'te-ous-ness,)  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  beauteous ;  beauty. 

BEAU'TI-FI-£D,  (bu'ti-flde,)  pp.  Adorned;  made 
beautiful. 

BEAu'TI-FI-ER,  (bu'ti-f  i-er,)  n.  He  or  that  which 
makes  beautiful. 

BEAO'TI-FIJL,  (bu'ti-ful,)  o.t  [beauty  and  full,] 

1.  Elegant  in  form ;  fair ;  having  the  form  that 
pleases  the  eye.    It  expresses  more  than  handsome. 

A  beautiful  woman  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  ali  na- 
ture's works.  Anon. 

A  circle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  square ;  a  square  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  parallelogram.  Lord  Karnes. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  which  constitute  beauty, 
or  that  which  pleases  the  senses  other  than  the  sight ; 
as,  a  beautiful  sound.  Encyc. 

BEAO'TI-FfJL-LY,  (bu'ti-ful-ly,)  adv.  In  a  beautiful 
manner. 

BEAu'TI-FUL-NESS,  (bu'ti-ful-ness,)  n.  Elegance 
of  form;  beauty;  the  quality  of  being  beautiful. 

BEAu'TI-F'5,  (bu'ti-f),)  v.  t,     [beauty  and  L.  facio.] 
To  make  or  render  beautiful ;  to  adorn  ;  to  deck ; 
to  grace  ;  to  add  beautv  to  ;  to  embellish.  Haiiward. 

BEAO'TI-FY,  (bu'ti-fy,')  v.  i.  To  become  beautiful ; 
to  advance  in  beauty.  Addison. 

BEAu'TI-F-f-ING,  (bu'ti-fy-ing,)  ppr.  Adorning ;  em- 
bellishing. 

BEATJ'TI-LESS,  (bu'ti-less,)  a.     Destitute  of  beauty. 

Hammond. 

BEAfj'TY,  (bu'ty,)  7t.  [Fr.  beaute,  from  beau.  See 
Beau.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  graces,  or  an  assemblage  of 
properties  in  the  form  of  the  person  or  any  other  ob- 
ject which  pleases  the  eye.  In  the  person,  due  pro- 
portion or  symmetry  of  parts  constitutes  the  most  es- 
sential property  to  which  we  annex  the  term  beauty. 
In  the  face,  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  color  of  the  skin,  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
are  among  the  principal  properties  which  constitute 
beauty.  But  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  ail  tile 
properties  which  constitute  beauty,  we  may  observe 
in  general,  that  beauty  consists  in  whatever  pleases 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  whether  in  the  human  body, 
in  a  tree,  in  a  landscape,  or  in  any  other  object. 

Beauty  is  intrinsic,  anil  perceived  by  the  eye  at  first 
view,  or  relative,  to  perceive  which,  the  aid  of  the 
understanding  and  reflection  is  requisite.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  a  machine  is  not  perceived  till  we  under- 
stand its  uses,  and  adaptation  to  its  purpose.  This 
is  called  the  beauty  of  utility.  By  an  easy  transition, 
the  word  beauty  is  used  to  express  what  is  pleasing 
to  the  other  senses,  or  to  the  understanding.  Thus 
we  say,  the  beauty  of  a  thought,  of  a  remark,  of 
sound,  &c. 

So  beauty,  armed  with  virtue,  bows  the  soul 

With  a  commanding,  but  a  sweet  control.  Percival. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  ornament ;  any 
particular  thing  which  is  beautiful  and  pleasing ;  as, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

3.  A  particular  excellence,  or  a  part  which  sur- 
passes in  excellence  that  with  which  it  is  united  ; 
as,  the  beauties  of  an  author. 

4.  A  beautiful  person.  In  Scripture,  the  chief  dig- 
nity or  ornament.    2  Sam.  i. 

5.  In  tlie  arts,  symmetry  of  parts  ;  harmony  ;  just- 
ness of  composition.  Encyc 

6.  Joy  and  gladness.  Is.  lxi.  Order;  prosperity; 
peace:  holiness.     Ezek.  xvi. 

BEAu'TY,  (bu'ty,)  v.  L  To  adorn  ;  to  beautifv  or  em- 
bellish.    [  Obs.]  Shak. 

BEAO'TY-SPOT,  (hu'ty-spot,)  v.  A  patch  ;  a  foil  ;  a 
spot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten  beauty. 

BEAP'TY-VVaN'ING,  a.     Declining  in  beauty.  Shak. 

BeA'VER,  (bu'ver,)  n.*[Sax.  befor,  binfor;  Fr.  bicrre; 
L.  fiber;  Ir.  beabhar;  S\v.  bafwer:  Dan.  bicver ;  Ger. 
o     _ 

biber :  D.  bever ;  Russ.  bobr ;  Pers.  vXJ  babir.] 

*].  All  amphibious  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Castor. 
It  has  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore  feet,  large 
hind  feet,  with  a  flat,  ovate  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  ingenuity  in  constructing  its  lodges  or  habitations, 
and  from  this  animal  is  obtained  the  easier  of  the 
shops,  Which  is  taken  from  cods  or  bags  in  the  groin. 
Its  fur,  which  is  mostly  of  a  chestnut-brown,  is  the 
material  of  the  best  hats. 
2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver,  or  a  hat  made  of  the  fur. 

*3.  Part  of  a  helmet  covering  the  face,  made  jointed, 
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so  that  the  wearer  could  raise  it  to  drink  ;  hence  its 
name,  from  Old  Fr.  bevcr,  to  drink.  Bootli. 

1P.A'VER-£D,  a.    Covered  with  or  wearing  a  beaver. 

Pope. 

!!rc  A'VER-TEEN,  n.     A  species  of  fustian  cloth. 

BE-lil.EED',   o.  U     [be  and  bleed.]    To  make  bloody. 
[  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

BK-I1LOOD',     )».  t.   [be  and  blood.]   To  make  bloody. 

KE-Bl.OCD'Y,  j      [Obs.]  Sheldon. 

BE-BLOT',  v.  t.  [bi  and  blot.]  To  blot;  to  stain.  [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

11E-BLUB'BER-£D,  a.      [be  and   blubber.]     Foul   or 
swelled  with  weeping.  Shelton. 

BEC-A-Ft'CO,  n.    [It.  beccafico,  from  the  root  of  pica, 
peck,  beck,  and  fico,  a  fig.     See  Beak.] 

A  fig-pecker ;  a  bird  like  a  nightingale,  which  feeds 
on  figs  and  grapes.  Johnson.     Prior.     Bailey. 

The  term  beccafico  is  applied  by  the  Italians  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  small  birds  of  the  genus  Sylvia, 
when  in  a  condition  for  the  table.  P.  Cyc. 

BE-CALM',  (be-c'im',)  v.  t.    [be  and  calm.   See  Calm.] 

1.  To  stil! ;  to  make  quiet ;  to  appease  ;  to  stop  or 
repress  nvition  in  a  body;  used  of  the  elements  and 
of  the  passions  ;  as,  to  becalm  the  ocean,  or  the  mind. 
But  culm  is  generally  used. 

2.  To  keep  from  motion  by  intercepting  the  current 
of  wind  ;  as,  high  lands  becalm  a  ship. 

BE-CA LM'CD,  (be-c'4md',)  pp.  or  a.    Quieted;   ap- 
peased. 

2.  a.  Hindered  from  motion  or  progress  by  a  calm  ; 
as,  a  ship  becalmed. 

BE-€ALM'ING,  (be-c&m'ing,) ppr.    Appeasing;  keep- 
ing from  motion  or  progress. 

BE-€ALM'ING,  (be-cam'ing,)  n.    A  calm  at  sea. 

Herbert. 

BE-CA ME',  pret.  of  Become.     See  Become. 

BE-CAUSE',  (a  compound  word.)    [Sax.  be ;  Eng.  by 
and  cause.     See  By  and  Cause.] 

By  cause,  or  by  the  cause ;  on  this  account ;  for 
the  cause  which  is  explained  in  the  next  proposition  ; 
for  the  reason  next  explained.  Thus,  I  fled,  because 
I  was  afraid,  is  to  be  thus  resolved  ;  I  fled,  by  tlie 
cause,  fur  the  cause,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  next 
affirmation,  viz.,  I  was  afraid.  Hence,  cause  being  a 
noun,  because  may  be  regularly  followed  by  of. 

The  spirit  is  lite,  because  of  righteousness.  —  Rom.  viii. 
Because  of  these  things  conieth  the  wrath  of  God   upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.  — Eph.  v. 

BEC-€A-BUN"GA,  n.    [G.  baclL,  a  brook,  and  bunga, 

a  basket  for  catching  fish.] 
Brmoklime  speedwell  ;    Veronica  beccabunga  ;    a 

European   plant,  common   in  ditches  and  shallow 

streams. 
HECH'A-MEL,  n.    A  kind  of  fine,  white  broth,  or 

stiuce,  thickened  with  cream.  Cooley. 

BECHANCE',  v.  i.     [be,  by,  and  chance.]    To  befall; 

to  happen  to.  Shak. 

BE-CHARM',  v.  t.   [be  and  charm.]  To  charm  ;  to  cap- 
tivate. Beaum.  fy  Fl. 
BE'CHIC,  n.     [Gr.  0r/xr<a,  from  #ijf,  a  cough.] 

A  medicine  for  relieving  coughs,  synonymous  with 

pectoral,  which  is  now  the  term  mostly  used. 

Quincy. 
BECK,  n.    A  small  brook.     Oray.    This  word,  Sax. 

becc,  Ger.  bach,  D.  beck,  Dan.  bait,  Sw.    bceck,  Per. 
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balth,  a  brook  or  rivulet,  is  found  in  the  Ir.  Ar. 


Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Heb.  atid  Eth.,  in  the  sense  of  flowing, 
as  tears,  weeping.  Gen.  xxxii.  22.  It  is  obsolete  in 
English,  but  is  found  in  the  names  of  towns  situated 
near  streams,  as  in  IValbeck ;  but  is  more  frequent  in 
names  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Griesbach,  &c. 

BECK,  n.  [Sax.  beacn,  a  sign  ;  beacnian,  byenian,  to 
beckon.  The  Sw.  peka,  Dan.  pegc,  signifies  to  point 
with  the  finger.] 

A  nod  of  the  head  ;  a  significant  nod,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand,  intended  to  be  understood  by  some  per- 
son, especially  as  a  sign  of  command. 

BECK,  v.  i.  To  nod,  or  make  a  sign  with  the  head  or 
hand. 

BECK,  v.  t.  To  call  by  a  nod  ;  to  intimate  a  command 
to  ;  to  notify  by  a  motion  of  the  head  or  hand.  Shak. 

BECK'-ED,  (bekt,)  pp.  Called  or  notified  by  a  nod  or 
a  motion  of  the  hand. 

EECK'ET,  n.  A  thing  used  in  ships  to  confine  loose 
ropes,  tackles,  or  spars,  as  a  large  hook,  a  rope  with 
an  eye  at  one  end,  or  a  wooden  bracket.     Mar.  Diet. 

BECK'ING,  ppr.  Nodding  significantly ;  directing  by 
a  nod  or  motion  of  the  hand. 

BECK' ON,  (bek'n,)  v.  i.  [See  Beck.]  To  make  a 
sign  to  another,  by  nodding,  winking,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand  or  finger,  &c,  intended  as  a  hint  or  in- 
timation.   Acts  xix. 

BECK' ON,  (bek'n,)  v.t.  To  make  a  significant  sign 
t°.  Dryden. 

BECK'  ON,  n.    A  sign  made  without  words. 

Bolingbroke. 


BECK'ON-£D,  pp.    Having  a  sign  made  to.  ° 
BECK' ON-ING,  ppr.    Making  a  significant  s 

hint. 
BECLIP',  v.  t.     [Sax.  bedyppan.] 
To  embrace.     [Not  in  itse.l 


sign  as  a 


Wickliffe. 
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BE-€LOUD',  v.  t.  [See  Cloud.]  To  cloud  ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  dim.  Sidney. 

BE-€LOUD'ED,  pp.    Clouded  ;  darkened. 

BE-€LOTJD'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  with  clouds  ; 
obscuring. 

BE-C5ME',  (be-kum',)  v.  i.  j-prct.  Became  ;  pp.  Become. 
[Sax.  becuman,  to  fall  out  or  happen  ;  D.  bekoomen ; 
G.  bekommen,  to  get  or  obtain ;  Sw.  bekomma ;  Dan. 
bekommc,  to  obtain ;  be  and  come.  The  Sax.  be  is  the 
Eng.  by.  These  significations  differ  from  the  sense 
in  English.  But  the  sense  is,  to  come  to,  to  arrive,  to 
reach,  to  fall  or  pass  to.  [bee  Come.]  Hence  the 
sense  of  suiting,  agreeing  with.  In  Sax.  cuman, 
Goth,  kwiman,  is  to  come ;  and  Sax.  cweman  is  to 
please,  that  is,  to  suit  or  be  agreeable.] 

1.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  enter  into 
some  state  or  condition,  by  a  change  from  another 
state  or  condition,  or  by  assuming  or  receiving  new 
properties  or  qualities,  additional  matter,  or  a  new 
character  ;  as,  a  cion  becomes  a  tree. 

The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 

man  became  a  living  soul. — Gen.  ii. 
To  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

f  2.  To  become  of,  usually  with  wliat  preceding ;  to 
be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  of;  to  be  the  final  or 
subsequent  condition  ;  as,  what  will  become  of  our 
commerce  ?  what  will  become  of  us  ? 

In  the  present  tense,  it  applies  to  place  as  well  as 
condition.  What  has  become  of  my  friend  ?  that  is, 
where  is  he ;  as  well  as,  what  is  his  condition  ; 
Where  is  he  become  ?  used  by  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 
is  obsolete  ;  but  this  is  the  sense  in  Saxon,  where 
has  he  fallen  ? 
BE-COME',  v.  t.  In  genera),  to  suit  or  be  suitable  ;  to 
be  congruous;  to  befit ;  to  accord  with,  in  character 
or  circumstances  ;  to  be  worthy  of,  decent,  or  proper. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man.  Shak. 

This  use  of  the  word,  however,  is  less  frequent,  the 

verb  usually  expressing  the  suitableness  of  things  to 

persons  or  to  other  things;  as,  a  robe  becomes  a 

prince. 

It  becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  an  excellent  poet.  Dryden. 

BE-COM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.,  but  used  rarely  or  never  ex- 
cept as  an  adjective.  Fit ;  suitable  ;  congruous  ; 
proper ;  graceful ;  belonging  to  the  character,  or 
adapted  to  circumstances ;  as,  he  speaks  with  be- 
coming boldness  ;  a  dress  is  very  becoming. 
Some  writers  formerly  used  of  after  this  word. 
Such  discourses  as  are  becoming  of  them.  Dryden. 

But  this  use  is  inelegant  or  improper. 
BE-€OM'ING,  a.     Ornament.     [Obs.]  Shalt. 

BE-GOM'ING-LY,  ado.    After  a  becoming  or  proper 

manner. 
BE-COM'ING-NESS,    n.      Fitness ;    congruity  ;    pro- 
priety ;  decency  ;  gracefulness  arising  from  fitness. 

Grew. 
BE-GRIP'PLE,  v.  t.    [See  Cripple.]    To  make  lame ; 

to  cripple.     [Little  used.] 
BE-CURL',  v.  U     To  curl.     [JVot  used.] 
BED,  n.     [Sax.  bed  ;  D.  bed ;  G.  belt  or  beet ;  Goth.  badi. 
The  sense  is  a  lay  or  spread,  from  laying  or  setting.] 

1.  A  place  or  an  article  of  furniture  to  sleep  and 
take  rest  on  ;  in  modern  times,  and  among  civilized 
men,  a  sack  or  tick  filled  with  feathers  or  wool  ;  but 
a  bed  may  be  made  of  straw  or  any  other  materials. 
The  word  bed  includes  often  the  bedstead. 

2.  Lodging;  a  convenient  place  for  sleep. 

3.  Marriage  ;  matrimonial  connection. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  bed.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden, 
usually  a  little  raised  above  the  adjoining  ground. 

Bacon. 

5.  The  channel  of  a  river,  or  that  part  in  which  the 
water  usually  flows.  Milton. 

6.  Any  hollow  place,  especially  in  the  arts  ;  a  hol- 
low place  in  which  any  thing  rests  ;  as,  the  bed  of  a 
mortar. 

7.  A  layer ;  a  stratum  ;  an  extended  mass  of  any 
thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it;  as,  a  bed 
of  sulphur ;  a  bed  of  sand  or  clay. 

8.  Pain ;  torment.  Rev.  ii.  The  grave.  Is.  lvii. 
The  lawful  use  of  wedlock.    Heb.  xiii. 

The  bed  of  the  carriage  of  a  gun,  is  a  thick  plank 
which  lies  under  the  piece,  being,  as  it  were,  the 
body  of  the  carriage. 

The  bed  of  a  mortar  is  a  solid  piece  of  oak,  hollow 
in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  breech  and  half  the 
trunnions. 

In  masonry,  bed  is  a  range  of  stones,  and  the  joint 
of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  the  two  stones 
placed  one  over  the  other.  Encyc. 

Bed  of  justice,  in  France.  The  king  was  said  to 
hold  a  bed  of  justice,  when,  going  in  person  to  a  re- 
fractory parliament,  and,  seated  on  his  throne,  (called 
lit,  bed,)  he  caused  his  decrees  to  be  registered. 

Brando. 

To  make  a  bed,  is  to  put  it  in  order  after  it  has  been 
I      used. 

To  bring  to  bed,  to  deliver  of  a  child,  is  rarely  used. 
I      But  in  the  passive  form,  to  be  brought  to  bed,  that  is, 
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to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  is  common.    It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  son. 

To  put  to  bed,  in  midwifery,  is  to  deli ver  of  a  child 
Dining  bed,  or  discubitory  bed  ;  among  the  ancients, 
a  bed  on  which  persons  lay  at  meals.  It  was  four 
or  five  feet  high,  and  would  hold  three  or  four  per- 
sons. Three  of  these  beds  were  ranged  by  a  square 
table,  one  side  of  the  table  being  left  open,  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  waiters.  Hence  the  Latin  name  for 
the  table  and  the  room,  triclinium,  or  three  beds. 

Encyc. 
From  bed  and  board.  In  law,  a  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  without  dissolving  the  bands  of  matri- 
mony, is  called  a  separation  from  board  and  bed,  a 
mensa  et  toro.  In  this  case  the  w  ife  has  a  suitable 
maintenance  allotted  to  her  out  of  the  husband's 
estate,  called  alimony.  Blackstone. 

BED  v.  t.    To  place  in  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  To  go  to  bed  with.     [Unusual]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed.  Bacon. 

4.  To  plant  and  inclose  or  cover ;  to  set  or  lay  and 
inclose  ;  as,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  soft  mold. 

5.  To  lay  in  any  hollow  place,  surrounded  or  in- 
closed ;  as,  to  bed  a  stone. 

6.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  rest  or  security,  covered, 
surrounded,  or  inclosed  ;  as,  a  fish  bedded  in  sand,  or 
under  a  bank. 

7.  To  lay  in  a  stratum  ;  to  stratify  ;  to  lay  in  order, 
or  flat ;  as,  bedded  clay,  bedded  hairs.  Shak. 

BED,  v.  i.    To  cohabit ;  to  use  the  same  bed. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  his  wile.  Wiseman. 

BE-DAB'BLE,  v.  t.   [be  and  dabble.]      To  wet;    to 

sprinkle. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew.  Shak. 

BE-DAB'BL£D, pp.    Wet;  sprinkled. 
BE-DAB'BLING,  ppr.    Wetting  ;  sprinkling. 
BE-DAFF',  v.  t.     To  make  a  fool  of.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
BED'A-GAT,  n.    The  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 

Boodhists  in  Burmah.  Mulcom. 

BE-DAG'GLE,   v.   t.    [be   and   daggle.]      To   soil,   as 

clothes,  by  drawing  the  ends  in  the  mud,  or  spatter- 
ing them  with  dirty  water. 
BE-DACGL.ED,  pp.    Soiled  by  reaching  the  mud  in 

walking  ;  bespattering. 
BE-DARE',  v.  t.  [be  and   dare.]    To  dare  ;  to  defy. 

[JVot  used.]  Peele. 

BE-DARK',  v.  t.  [be  and  dark.]    To  darken.     [JVot 

used.]  Gower. 

BE-DARK'EN-£D,  pp.    Darkened  ;  obscured. 
BE-DASH',  v.  t.  [be  and  dash.]     To  wet  by  throwing 

water  or  other  liquor  upon  ;  to  bespatter  with  water 

or  mud. 
BE-DASH'.ED,  (be-dasht',)  pp    Bespattered  with  water 

or  other  liquid. 
BE-DASH'ING,  ppr.      Bespattering,    dashing  water 

upon,  or  other  liquid. 
BE-DAUB',  v.  t.   [be  and  daub.]     To  daub  over  ;  to 

besniear  with  viscous,  slimy  matter ;   to  soil  with 

any  thing  thick  and  dirty.  Shak. 

BE-DAUB'£D,  vp.     Daubed  over;  besmeared. 
BE-DAUB'ING,  ppr.     Daubing  over;  besmearing. 
BE-DAZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  daidc.]     To  confound  the 

sight  by  too  strong  a  light ;  to  make  dim  by  luster. 

Shale. 
BE-DAZ'ZLED,  pp.    Having  the  sight  confounded  by 

too  strong  a  light. 
BE-DAZ'ZLlNG,  ppr.    Confounding  or  making  dim 

by  a  too  brilliant  luster. 
BE-DAZ'ZLING-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  bedazzle. 
BED'-BUG,  n.    A  troublesome  insect  of  an  offensive 

smell,  (Cimez  lectularius,)  which  infests  the  crevices 

of  bedsteads,  &c.       P.  Cyc.     Partington.     Brande. 
BED'-CHAIR,  n.  A  chair  for  the  sick,  with  a  movable 

back,  which  rises  or  falls,  to  sustain  them  while  sit- 
ting up  in  bed. 
BED'-CHAM-BER,  n.     [bed  and  chamber.]     An  apart- 
ment or  chamber  intended  or  appropriated  for  a  bed, 

or  for  sleep  and  repose. 
BED'-CLoT  HES,  ?i.  pi.  [bed  and  clothes.]   Blankets,  or 

coverlets,  &c,  for  beds.  Shak. 

BED'DED,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  in  a  bed  ;  inclosed  as  in  a 

bed  ;  stratified. 
BED'DER,         j  n.  [from  bed.]  The  nether  stone  of  an 
BE-DET'TER,  ]      oil  mill.  Chalmers. 

BED'DING,  ppr.    Laying  in  a  bed  ;  inclosing  as  in  a 

betl. 
BED'DING,  7i.     A  bed  and  its  furniture  ;  a  bed  ;  the 

materials  of  a  bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast.  Spenser. 
BE-DEAD',  (be-ded',)  v.  t.     To  deaden.      Hallywell. 
BE-DECK',  v.  t.  [be  and  deck.]    To  deck  ;  to  adorn  ;  to 

grace.  Shak. 

BE-DECK'  ED,  (be-dekt',)  pp.    Adorned ;  ornamented. 
BE-DECK'ING,  ppr.     Adorning;  decking. 
BED'E-GUAR,  (-gar,)  7t.    A  hairy  or  spongy  substance 

on  rose-bushes,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  certain 

insects,  and  once  supposed  to  have  valuable  med- 

lical  properties.  Booth. 

BKDE'-HOUSE,  n.    [Sax.  bead,  a  prayer,  and  house.] 
Formerly,  a  hospital  or  alms-house,  where  the  poor 

prayed  for  their  founders  and  benefactors. 
BF.'DiCL,  (be'dl,)  ?t.    An  officer  in  the  universities  of 

England ;  a  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court ;  an  in- 
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ferior  officer  of  a  parish.     [A  peculiar  orthography 

of  beadle.] 
BE'D-EL-RY,  n.    The  extent  of  a  beadle's  office. 

Blount 
BE-DEV'iT,,  (-dev'l,)  v.  t.    To  throw  into  utter  dis- 

ordel   and  confusion  ;   as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil 

spirit*.  South. 

BE-DEV rL-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Thrown  into  utter  disorder 

and  confusion.  W.  Irving. 

BE-DEW,  v.  t.  [be  and  dew.]    To  moisten,  as  with 

dew ;  to  moisten  in  a  gentle  manner  with  any  liquid  ; 

as,  tears  bedew  her  face.  Shak. 

EE-DEVV'jED,  (be-dude',)  pp.    Moistened,  as  if  with 

dew  ;  gently  moistened. 
BE-DEW'ER,  n.     That  which  bedews.       Sherwood. 
BE-DEWING,  ppr.    Moistening  gently,  as  with  dew  ; 

wetting. 
BE-DEVV'Y,  a.     Moist  with  dew.     [Little  used.] 
BED'-FEL-LoW,  n.    [bed  and  fellow.]     One  who  lies 

with  another  in  the  same  bed.  Shale. 

BED'-HANG-INGS,  n.  pi.     Curtains.  Shalt. 

BE-DIGHT',  (be-dite',)  v.  t.  [be  and  dight.]    To  adorn  ; 

to  dress  ;  to  set  off  with  ornament.     [Little  used.] 

More. 
EE-DTGHT',        )  pp.    Adorned  ;    set  off  with   orna- 
BE-DTGIIT'ED,  j      ments. 

BE-UIGIIT'ING,27/ir.     Adorning.  _ 

i    BE-D1M',  v.  t.     [be  and  dim,]    To  make  dim;  to  ob- 
scure or  darken.  Sidney. 
BEDIM'  MED,  pp.  Made  dim  ;  obscured. 
BE-DIM'MING, ppr.     Making  dim;  obscuring;  dark- 
ening. 
BE-bfS'MAL,  v.  i    To  make  dismal.            Student. 
BE-D!Z'£N,  (be-diz'zn,)  v.  t.    [be  and  dizen.]    To 

adorn  ;  to  deck.     [Ji  low  ward.] 
BE-RrZ'KN-BD,  pp.     Bedecked;  adorned. 
BEtDIZ'jEN-ING,  ppr.     Adorning. 
BED'LAM,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Bethlehem,  the  name 

of  a  religious  house  in  London,  afterward  converted 

into  a  hospital  for  lunatics.] 

1.  A  mad-house ;  a  place  appropriated  for  lunatics. 

Spelman. 

2.  A  madman  ;  a  lunatic  ;  one  who  lives  in  Bed- 

3.  Figuratively,  a  place  of  uproar.  [lam.    Sluik. 
BED'LAM,  a.     Belonging  to  a  mad-house;  fit  for  a 

mad-house.  Shalt. 

BEIi'LAM-lTE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  mad-house ;  a 
madman.  B.  Jonson. 

BED'-MAK-ER,  71.  [bed  and  maker.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  beds,  as  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity. Spectator. 

BED'  -MATE,  n.    [bed  and  mate.]    A  bed-fellow.  Shalt. 

BED'-MOLD-ING,  n.     [bed  and  molding.] 

In  architecture,  the  members  of  a  cornice,  which 
are  placed  beiow  the  coronet,  consisting  of  an  ogee, 
a  list,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  list  under  the 
coninet.  Encifc. 

BE  DOTE',  v.  u  [be  and  dote.]  To  make  to  dote. 
[JSTol  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

BED'OU-IN,  (hed'oo-een,)  n.  The  name  of  those 
Arabs  who  live  in  tents^  and  are  scattered  over 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  cither  parts  of  Africa. 

BED'-POST,  n.  [bed  and  post.]  The  post  of  a  bed- 
stead. 

BED'-PRESS-ER,  n.  [bed  and  press.]  A  lazy  fellow  ; 
one  who  loves  his  bed.  Shall. 

BED'-CIUILT,  n.    A  quilted  spread  or  cover  for  a  bed. 

BE-DRAG'GLE,  v.  L  [be  and  draggle.]  To  soil,  as 
garments  which  are  suffered,  in  walking,  to  reach 
the  dirt ;  to  soil  by  drawing  along  on  mud.     Swift. 

BE-DRAG'GLjED,  pp.  Soiled  by  reaching  the  dirt,  in 
walking. 

BE-DRAG'GLING,  ppr.  Soiling  by  drawing  along  in 
dirt  or  mud. 

BE-DRENCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  drench.]  To  drench  ;  to 
soak  ;  to  saturate  with  moisture :  applied  to  things 
which  imbibe,  moisture.  Slink. 

BE-DRENCH'£D,  (be-drencht',)  pp.  Drenched  ; 
soaked. 

BE-DRENCH'ING,  ppr.     Soaking  ;  drenching. 

BED'RiD,  \a.     [bed  and  rids ;  Sax.  bedrida.] 

BED'RID-DEN,  j  Confined  to  the  bed  by  age  or  in- 
firmity. Shak. 

BEIJ'RITE,  n.  [bed  and  rite.]  The  privilege  of  the 
marriage  bed. 

BED'ROOM,  n.    [bed  and  room.]    A  room  or  apartment 
intended  or  used  for  a  bed  ;  a  lodging-room. 
2.  Room  in  a  bed.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

BE-DROP',  v.  t.  [be  and  drop.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
drops.  Chaucer. 

BE-DROP'PBD,  (be-dropt',)  pp.  Sprinkled,  as  with 
drops  ;  speckled  ;  variegated  with  spots. 

BED'SIDE,  71.    The  side  of  the.  bed.  MiddUton. 

BED'STXFF,  n.  [bed  and  staff.]  A  wooden  pin  an- 
ciently inserted  on  the  sides  of  bedsteads,  to  keep 
the  clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side.      Johnson. 

BED'STEAD,  (bed'sted,)  n.  [bed  and  stead.]  A  frame 
for  supporting  a  bed. 

BED'STRAW,  71.  [bed  and  straw.]  Straw  laid  under 
a  bed  to  make  it  sort ;  also,  a  name  common  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  plants,  of  the  genus  Galium. 

BED'SWERV-ER,  «.  [bed  and  sioerve,]  One  that 
swerves  from  his  bed  ;  lhat  is,  one  who  is  false  and 
unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow.  Shak. 
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BED'TICK,  71.    A  case  of  strong  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 

used  for  inclosing  the  feathers  or  other  materials  of  a 

bed.  Bootli. 

BED'TIME,  n.     [bed  and  time.]     The  time  to   go  to 

rest ;  the  usual  hour  of  going  to  bed.  Shuk. 

BE-DUCK',  v.  t.    [be  and  duck.]    To  duck  ;  to  put  the 

head  under  water  ;  to  immerse.  Spenser. 

BE-DUNG',  v.  t    To  cover  with  dung.        Bp.  HalL 
BE-DUST',  v.  t.    [be  and  dust.]    To  sprinkle,  soil,  or 

cover  with  dust.  Sherwood. 

BED'WARD,  adv.    [bed  and  ward.]    Toward  bed. 

Sliak. 
BE-DWARF',  v.  t.     [be  and  dwarf.]    To  make  little  ; 

to  stunt  or  hinder  growth.  Donne. 

BED' WORK,  71.     [bed  and  work.]    Work  done  in  bed, 

without  toil  of  the  hands,  or  with  ease.  Shak, 

BE-DSE',  v.  t.     [be  and  dye.]     To  dye  ;  to  stain. 

Spenser. 
BE-D'f'.ED,  fbe-dide',)  pp.     Dyed  ;  stained. 
BEE,  71.     [Sax.  beoi   D.  bye;  G.  biene  ;  Sw.  bij ;  Dan. 

bie ;  Ir.  beach  ;  It.  pecchia  ;  Sp.  abeja.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Apis.  [See  Aria.]  The 
species  are  numerous,  of  which  the  honey-bee  is  the 
most  interesting  to  man.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  periods,  for  its  wax  and  honey.  It  lives 
in  swarms,  or  societies,  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  indi- 
viduals. These  swarms  contain  three  classes  of  bees  ; 
the  females  or  queen  bees,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
in  each  swarm,  the  males  or  drones,  and  the  neuters 
or  working  bees.  Of  the  former,  there  is  only  one  in 
each  hive  or  swarm,  whose  sole  office  is  to  propa- 
gate the  species.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  other 
bees.  The  drones  serve  merely  for  impregnating  the 
queen,  after  which  they  are  destroyed  by  the  neu- 
ters. These  last  are  the  laborers  of  the  hive.  They 
collect  the  honey,  form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  other 
bees  and  the  young.  They  are  furnished  with  a  pro- 
boscis, or  tongue,  by  which  they  collect  the  honey 
from  dowers,  and  a  mouth,  by  which  they  swallow 
it,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  hive  in  their  stomachs, 
where  they  disgorge  it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of 
flowers  settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body  is 
covered,  whence  it  is  collected  into  pellets  by  a  brush 
on  their  second  pair  of  legs,  and  deposited  in  a  hol- 
low in  the  third  pair.  It  is  called  bee-bread,  and  is 
the  food  of  the  larva  or  young.  The  adult  bees  feed 
on  honey.  The  wax  was  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  pollen  by  a  digestive  process,  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  it  is  formed  from  the  honey  by  a  simi- 
lar process.  The  females  and  neuters  have  a  barbed 
sting,  attached  to  a  bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sting.  When  a  hive  is 
overstocked,  a  new  colony  is  sent  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  queen  bee.     This  is  called  smarming. 

Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  America,  joint,  voluntary,  and  gratuitous  aid 
afforded  by  neighbors  to  their  minister,  or  to  any  per- 
son in  need.  Also,  an  assembly  of  ladies  to  sew  for 
the  poor. 

BEE'-BREAD,  71,  [bee  and  bread.]  A  brown,  bitter 
substance,  the  pollen  of  flowers  collected  by  bees,  as 
food  for  their  young.     [See  Bee.] 

BEE'-ICAT-ER,  71.  [bee  and  eat.]  A  bird  that  feeds 
on  bees.  A  name  common  to  the  different  species  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Merops,  of  which  the  M.  Apiaster 
of  Europe  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  plu- 
mage. Encyc. 

BEE'-FLOW-ER,  71.  [bee  and  flower.]  A  plant ;  a 
species  of  Ophrys  or  Twyblade,  whose  flowers  rep- 
resent singular  figures  of  bees,  flies,  and  other  in- 
sects. Encyc. 

BEF/-GXR-D.EN,  71.  [bee  and  garden.]  A  garden  or 
inclosure  to  set  bee-hives  in.  Johnson. 

BEE'-GLOE,  71.  [bee  and  glue.]  A  soft,  unctuous 
matter  witii  which  bees  cement  the  combs  to  the 
hives,  and  close  up  the  cells  ;  called  also  propolis. 

Encyc. 

BEE'-HTVE,  71.  [bee  and  hive.]  A  case,  box,  or  other 
hollow  vessel,  which  serves  as  a  habitation  for  bees. 
Hives  are  made  of  various  materials,  as  of  boards, 
the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  withes  of  straw,  or  glass. 

BEE'-.MaS-TER,  ti.  [bee  and  master.]  One  who  keeps 
hees.  Mortimer. 

BEE'-MOTH,  71.  A  moth  from  whose  eggs  are  pro- 
duced caterpillars,  which  infest  bee-hives. 

BEECH,  ii.  [Sax.  becc,  boe;  D.  beuke,  or  bcultenboom : 
Ger.  buehe,  or  buchbanm;  Slav,  boku;  Russ.  buk ;  Gr. 
>P'tyoc  ;  L.  fagus  ;  It.  faggio ;  Sp.  haya  ;  Port.  fata. 
In  Saxon,  bee  and  boc  is  a  book.  !i  may  be  that 
beech  is  properly  the  name  of  bark,  and  this  being 
used,  by  our  rude  ancestors,  as  the  material  for  writ- 
ing, the  word  came  to  signify  a  book.] 

A  tree  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Fa- 
gus, with  the  chestnut ;  but  the  latter  is  now  placed 
in  a  distinct  genus,  (Castanea.)  The  beech  grows  to 
a  large  size,  with  branches  forming  a  beautiful  head, 
with  thick  foliage.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  of  a  sil- 
very cast.  The  mast  or  nuts  are  the  food  of  swine, 
and  of  certain  wild  animals,  and  yield  a  good  oil  for 
lamps.  When  eaten  by  man,  they  are  said  to  occa- 
sion giddiness  and  headach.  Encyc 

BEECH'-CoAL,  «.  [beech  and  coal.]  Charcoal  from 
beech  wood. 

BEECI1'£N,  (beech'n,)  a.     Consisting  of  the  wood  or 
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bark  of  the  beech  ;  belonging  to  the  beech ;  as,  a 
beechen  vessel.  Dryden. 

BEECH'-MAST,  71.    The  fruit  or  nuts  of  the  beech. 

BEECH'-NUT,  7i.    The  nut  of  the  beech-tree. 

BEECH'-OIL,  71.  [beech  and  oil.]  Oil  expressed  from 
the  mast  or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree.  It  is  used  in  Pic- 
ardy,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  instead  of  butter; 
but  is  said  to  occasion  heaviness  and  pains  in  tb? 
stomach.  Encyc. 

BEECH'-TREE,  71.     [beech  and  tree.]     The  beech. 

BEEF,  n.  [Fr.  brnuf,  an  ox  ;  Arm.  bevin  ;  It.  bite:  Sp. 
buey  ;  Port,  boy ;  W.  buw ;  Corn,  byuh,  an  ox  ;  Ir.  bo, 
a  cow,  pi.  buaibh ;  L.  bos,  bovis ;  Gr.  /3oi'$.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  bovine  genus,  wnether  ox, 
bull,  or  cow ;  but  used  of  those  which  are  full  grown 
or  nearly  so.  In  this,  which  is  the  original  sense, 
the  word  lias  a  plural,  beeves. 

2.  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  or  of  bovine 
animals  generally,  when  killed.  In  popular  language, 
the  word  is  often  applied  to  the  live  animal ;  as,  an 
ox  is  good  beef:  that  is,  well  fattened.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  has  no  plural. 

BEEF,  a.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  or  of  bo- 
vine anirnals  ;  as,  a  4e?/-steak.  Swift. 

BEEF'-EAT-ER,  ti.  [beef  and  eat.1  [Corrupted  in  its 
second  meaning,  from  buffetier,  a  keeper  of  the  buffet 
or  sideboard,  because  some  of  them  were  originally  ar- 
ranged at  side-tabies,  at  solemn  festivals.     Enc.  ./2m.] 

1.  One  that  eats  beef. 

2.  A  popular  appellation  for  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  in  England. 

3.  The  Buphaga  Africana,  an  African  bird  that 
feeds  on  the  larvae  which  nestle  under  the  hides  of 
oxen. 

4.  In  ropular  use,  a  stout,  fleshy  man. 
BEEF'STEAK,  71.     [beef  and  steak.]    A  steak  or  slice 

of  beef  broiled  or  tor  broiling. 

BEEF'-WIT-TED,  a.  [beef  and  wit,]  Dull  in  intel- 
lects ;  stupid  ;  heavy-headed.  Shak. 

BEELD,  11.     [Sax.  behlydan,  to  cover.] 
Protection  ;  refuge.  [Obs.]  A  shed  for  cattle.  Fairfax. 

BE-EL'ZE-BUB,  71.  A  prince  of  devils.  [The  word 
sienifies  the  deity  of  flies.] 

BEE'MOL,  71.    In  music,  a  half-note.  Bacon. 

BEEN,  [Sax.  beon.] 

Part.  perf.  of  Be  ;  pronounced  bin.  In  old  authors, 
it  is  also  the  present  tense  plural  of  Be. 

BEEN,  11.  A  fretted  stringed  instrument  of  music  of 
the  guitar  kind,  having  nineteen  frets  ;  used  in 
India.  j2s.  Researches. 

BEER,  71.  [W.  bir  :  Fr.  biere ;  Arm.  byer,  bir,  ber ;  D. 
and  G.  bier  ;  It.  birra.] 

1.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from  any  farinaceous 
grain ;  but  generally  from  barley,  which  is  first 
malted  and  ground,  and  its  fermentable  substance 
then  extracted  by  hot  water.  This  extract  or  infu- 
sion is  evaporated  by  boiling  in  caldrons,  and  bops 
or  some  other  plant  of  an  agreeable  bitterness  added. 
The  liquor  is  then  suffered  to  ferment  in  vats.  Beer 
is  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  is  denomi- 
nated small  beer,  ale,  porter,  brown-stout,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength,  or  other  peculiar  qualities.  Encyc 

2.  Beer  is  a  name  given  in  America  to  fermenting 
liquors  made  of  various  other  materials  ;  and  when 
a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  plants  forms  part  of  the 
composition,  it  is  called  spring-beer,  from  the  season 
in  which  it  is  made.     There  is  also  root-beer. 

BEER'-BAR-REL,  11.    A  barrel  for  holding  beer. 

BEER'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  malt  liquors  are 
sold  ;  an  ale-house. 

BEEST'INGS.     See  Biestings. 

BEES'-WAX,  71.  The  wax  collected  by  bees,  and  of 
which  their  cells  are  constructed. 

BEET,  71.  [D.  bict;  Ger.  beetc;  It.  bietola;  W.  betysen; 
L.  beta  ;  Fr.  bene,] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Beta.  The  species  cultivated 
in  gardens  are  the  cicla  and  vulgaris,  or  white  and 
red  beet.  There  are  many  varieties  ;  some  with 
long  taper  roots,  and  others  with  flat  roots,  like 
turnips.  The  root  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  sugar, 
which  is  manufactured  in  France  on  a  great  scale. 

Cyc. 

BEE'TLE,  ti.  [Sax.  bill,  or  bytl,  a  mallet ;  betel,  the 
insect,  beetle.] 

1.  A  heavy  mallet  or  wooden  hammer,  used  to 
drive  wedges,  beat  pavements,  &c,  having  one,  two, 
or  three  handles  for  as  many  men  to  use  it ;  called 
also  a  stamper,  or  rammer.  , 

2.  In  zoology,  a  popular  name  common  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  insects,  of  the  genus  Scarabreus, 
Linn.  The  generic  characters  are,  clavated  an- 
tenna;, fissile  longitudinally,  legs  frequently  den- 
tated,  and  Wings  which  have  bard  cases,  or  sheaths. 
They  are  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head 
to  tliat  of  a  man's  fist.  They  have  various  names, 
as  the  May-bug,  or  door-beetle,  cock-chaffer,  the 
tumble-dung,'  the  clcphant-bcetle,  &c.  The  latter, 
found  in  South  America,  is  the  largest  species,  being 
nearly  four  inches  long.  Encyc. 

The  term  beetle  is  common,  in  popular  language,  to 
all  insects  with  hard  or  shelly  wing-cases,  as  the 
Coleoptera,  and  some  of  the  Orthoptcra,  as  the  cock- 
roach.    It  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Scarabs!. 

Cyc     Partington. 
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BEE'TLE,  (bee'tl,)  v.  i.  To  jut ;  to  be  prominent ;  to 
hang  or  extend  out ;  as,  a  cliff  that  beetles  over  its 
base.  Shak. 

BEE'TLE-BROW,  n.  [beetle  and  brow.}  A  prominent 
brow.  Shak. 

BEETLE-BROW-.E]),  a.    Having  prominent  brows. 

Swift. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD,  n.  [beetle  and  head.]  A  stupid  fel- 
low. Scot. 

BEE'TLE-HEAD-ED,  (be'tl-hed-ed,)  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a  beetle  ;  dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

BEE'TLE-STOCK,  n.  [beetle  and  stock.]  The  handle 
of  a  beetle.  Spenser. 

BEE'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Jutting;  being  prominent; 
standing  out  from  the  main  body.  Thomson. 

BEET'-RAVE,       \n.    A  kind  of  beet,  used  for  salad. 

BEET'-RAD-ISH.  1  -*s/i. 

BEEVES,  it. ;  pi.  of  Beef.  Cattle  ;  quadrupeds  of  the 
bovine  genus,  called  in  England  black  cattle. 

KEr-FALL',«.  t.  ,-pret.  Befell;  part.  Befallen.  [Sax. 
befieilan,  of  be  and  fall.] 

To  happen  to ;  to  occur  to ;  as,  let  me  know  the 
worst  that  can  befall  me.  It  usually  denotes  ill.  It 
is  generally  transitive  in  form,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  ellipsis  of  to,  and  to  sometimes  follows  it. 

BE-FALL',  v.  i.    To  happen  ;  to  come  to  pass. 

1  have  revealed  this  discord  which  befell.  Milton. 

To  befall  of,  is  not  legitimate. 

BE-FALL'£N,  (be-fawl'n,)  pp.    Fallen  on. 

BE-FALL'ING,  n.     That  which  befalls  ;  an  event. 

BE-FALL'ING,  ppr.  Happening  to  ;  occurring  to; 
coming  to  pass. 

BE-FELL',prc(.  of  Befall. 

BE-FIT',  v.  1.  [be  and  Jit.]  To  suit ;  to  be  suitable  to  ; 
to  become. 

That  name  best  befits  thee.  Milton. 

BE-FIT'TING,jt^r.  or  a.     Suiting;  becoming. 

BE-FLAT'TER,  v.  t.     To  flatter. 

BE-FoAM',  v.  t.  [be  and  foam.]  To  cover  with  foam. 
I  [Attic  used.] 

BE-FOG'GED,  a.    Involved  in  a  fog.  Irving. 

BE-FOOL',  v.  t.  [be  and  fool.]  To  fool  ;  to  infatuate  ; 
to  delude  or  lead  into  error. 

Men  befool  therjieelves.  South. 

BE-FOOL'ED,  pp.    Fooled  ;  deceived  ;  led  into  error. 

BE-FOOL'ING,  ppr.  Fooling;  making  a  fool  of;  de- 
ceiving; infatuating. 

BE-FoRE',  prep,  [be  and  fore,  that  is,  by,  fore,  near 
the  fore  part.  Sax.  before,  or  beforan,  retained  by 
Chaucer  in  beforn.] 

1.  In  front ;  on  the  side  with  the  face,  at  any  dis- 
tance ;  used  of  persons.  Milton. 

2.  In  presence  of,  with  the  idea  of  power,  author- 
ity, respect. 

Abraham  bowed  before  the  people  of  the  land.  — Gen.  xxiii. 
Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?  —  Micah  vi. 

3.  In  sight  of;  as,  before  the  face. 

4.  In  the  presence  of,  noting  cognizance  or  juris- 
diction. 

Both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judge.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

5.  In  the  power  of,  noting  the  right  or  ability  to 
choose  or  possess ;  free  to  the  choice. 

The  world  was  all  before  them.  Milton. 

My  land  is  before  thee.  — Gen.  xx. 

6.  In  front  of  any  object ;  as,  before  the  house,  be- 
fore the  fire. 

7.  Preceding  in  time. 

Before  1  whs  afflicted,  I  went  astray.  —  Ps.  cxix. 
Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  • — Johu  viii. 

Here  the  preposition  has  a  sentence  following  for 
an  object. 

8.  In  preference  to. 

And  he  set  Ephruiin  before  Manasseh.  — Gen.  xlvui. 
Poverty  is  desirable  before  torments.  Taylor. 

9.  Superior ;  preceding  in  dignity. 

He  that  Cometh  alter  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before 
me.  — John  i. 

10.  Prior  to ;  having  prior  right ;  preceding  in 
order ;  as,  the  eldest  son  is  before  the  younger  in 
succession. 

11.  Previous  to  ;  in  previous  order;  in  order  to. 
Before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use,  two  points  are  necessary. 

Swift. 
See  JVo.  7.] 

12.  Before  the  wind,  denotes  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind  and  by  its  impulse. 

EE-FoRE',  ailo.    In  time  preceding. 

You  tell  me  what  1  knew  before.  Dryden. 

1.  In  time  preceding,  to  the  present,  or  to  this 
time;  hitherto;  as,  tumults  then  arose  which  before 
were  unknown. 

2.  Further  onward  in  place,  in  progress,  or  in  front. 

Reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before.  —  Phil.  iii. 

3.  In  front ;  on  the  fore  part. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind.  — 2  Chron.  xiii. 

In  some  of  the  examples  of  the  use  of  before,  which 
Johnson  places  under  the  adverb,  the  word  is  a  prep- 
osition governing  a  sentence;  as,  "  Before  the  hills 
appeared."  This  is  the  real  construction,  however 
overlooked  or  misunderstood. 


BE-FORE'CIT-ED,  a.    Cited  in  a  preceding  part. 
BE-FoRE'HAND,  adv.  [before  and  hand.]    In  a  state 

of  anticipation  or  preoccupation ;  often  followed  by 

with ;  as,  you  are  beforehand  with  me. 

2.  Antecedently  ;  by  way  of  preparation  or  prelim- 
inary ;  aforetime.     Matt.  xiii.     1  1'im.  v. 

3.  In  a  state  of  accumulation,  so  as  that  more  has 
been  received  than  expended.  A  man  is  beforehand. 
[In  this  use  it  is  more  properly  an  adjective.] 

4.  At  first  ;  before  any  thing  is  done.     VEstrange. 
BE-FoRE'MEN-TION-.ED,  a.    Mentioned  before. 
BE-FORE'TIME,  adv.   [before  and  time.]     Formerly  ; 

of  old  time.     1  Sam.  ix.    Josh.  xx.     [Obs.] 

BE-FOR'TLTNE,  v.  t.  [be  and  fortune.]  To  happen  to; 
to  betide.  Slmlc. 

BE-FOUL',  v.  t.     [Sax.  befylan  ;  be  and  foul] 
To  make  foul ;  to  soil. 

BE-FRIEND',  (be-frend',)  v.  t.  [be  and  friend.]  To 
favor ;  to  act  as  a  friend  to ;  to  countenance,  aid,  or 
benefit.  Shale. 

BE-FRIEND'ED,  pp.    Favored  ;  countenanced. 

BE-FRIEND'ING,  ppr.  Favoring;  assisting  as  a 
friend  ;  showina  kindness  to. 

BE-FR1NGE',  (be-frinj',)  v.  t.  [be  and  fringe.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a  fringe  ;  to  adorn  as  with  fringe.    Fuller. 

BE-FRIN'G'ED,  pp.     Adorned  as  with  a  fringe. 

BE-FUR'R.ED,  a.     Covered  with  fur. 

BEG,  )  n.    [The  Turks  write  this  word  begh,  or  bek, 

BEY,  ]       but  pronounce  it  bay.] 

In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  governor  of  a  town  or 
country  ;  more  particularly,  the  lord  of  a  sangiac 
or  banner.  Every  province  is  divided  into  seven 
sangiacs  or  banners  each  of  which  qualifies  a  bey  ; 
and  these  are  commanded  by  the  governor  of  the 
province,  called  bcglerbeg,  or  lord  of  all  the  beys. 
Each  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of 
spahis,  or  horse,  denominated  thnariots. 

In  Tunis,  the  beg,  or  bey,  is  the  prince  or  king, 
answering  to  the  dry  of  Algiers. 

In  Egypt,  the  begs  are  twelve  generals,  who  com- 
mand the  militia,  or  standing  forces  of  the  kingdom. 

Encyc 

BEG,  v.  ;.t  [Probably  contracted  from  Sw.  begdra,  to 
ask,  desire,  crave;  Dan.  begiorre;  Ger.  begehren; 
D.  begceren,  which  is  a  compound  word  ;  be  and 
girrcn,  to  crave  ;  Sax.  geornian,  gyrnan,  to  yearn. 
In  Italian,  picaro  is  a  beggar.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beseech ;  to  entreat  or 
supplicate  with  humility.  Tt  implies  more  urgency 
than  ask  or  petition. 

Joseph  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

2.  To  ask  or  supplicate  in  charity  ;  as,  we  may 
yet  be  reduced  to  beg  our  bread. 

3.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  without  proof; 
as,  to  beg  the  question  in  debate. 

BEG,  v.  i.  To  ask  alms  or  charity  ;  to  practice  beg- 
ging ;  to  live  by  asking  alms. 

1  can  not  dig ;  to  6eg  I  am  ashamed.  —  Luke  xvi. 

BE-GET',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Begot,  Begat  ;  pp.  Begot,  Be- 
gotten. [Sax.  begetan,  of  be  and  getan,  to  get. 
See  Get.] 

1.  To  procreate,  as  a  father  or  sire  ;  to  generate  ; 
as,  to  beget  a  son. 

2.  To  produce,  as  an  effect ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to 
generate  ;  as,  luxury  begets  vice. 

BE-GET'TER,  n.  One  who  begets  or  procreates ;  a 
father. 

BEG'GA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  begged.  Butler. 

BEG'GAR,  n.  [See  Beg.]  One  that  lives  by  asking 
alms,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  beg  for  charity. 

2.  One  who  supplicates  with  humility  ;  a  petition- 
er ;  but  in  this  sense  rarely  used,  as  the  word  has 
become  a  term  of  contempt.  Johnson. 

3-  One  who  assumes  in  argument  what  he  does 
not  prove.  TUlotson. 

BEG'GAR,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  beggary  ;  to  impov- 
erish. Shuk. 

2.  To  deprive,  or  make  destitute  ;  to  exhaust ;  as, 
to  beggar  description. 

BEG'GAR-£D,  pp.     Reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

BEG'GAR-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  indigence,  or  a  state 
of  beggary. 

BEG'GAR-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  beggarly  ; 
meanness  ;  extreme  poverty.  Barret. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  a.  Mean  ;  poor;  in  the  condition  of  a 
beggar ;  extremely  indigent ;  used  of  both  persons 
and  things.,  Shak. 

BEG'GAR-LY,  adv.    Meanly  ;  indigently  ;  despicably. 

Booker. 

BEG'GAR-MAID,  Tt.   A  maid  that  is  a  beggar.    Slutk. 

BEG'GAR-MAN,  n.    A  man  that  is  a  beggar.    Shak. 

BEG'GAR-VVOM'AN,  n.     A  female  beggar.       Shak. 

BEG'GAR'S-LICE,  n.  The  name  of  an  obnoxious 
weed,  (Echinaspernurn  p'irginicum,)  having  a  bur-like 
fruit  or  nut  with  hooked' prickles,  which  fasten  on 
those  who  pass  by. 

BEG'GAR-Y,  h.  A  state  of  extreme  Indigence.  Sidney. 

BEG'G£D,  pp.  Entreated  ;  supplicated  ;  asked  in 
charity ;  assumed   without  proof. 

BEG'GING,  ppr.  Asking  alms  ;  supplicating;  assum- 
ing without  proof. 

BEG'GING,  ?i.  The  act  of  soliciting  alms;  the  prac- 
tice of  asking  alms  ;  as,  he  lives  by  begging. 


BE-GHaRDS',  )  n.    A  German   word    denoting  one 

BE-GUaRDS',  j  who  begs  with  importunity  ;  ap- 
plied formerly  to  some  of  the  Franciscans  and  other 
mendicant  orders  of  Rome.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  for  the  favor 
and  frequency  of  their  prayers.  Brande. 

BE-GILT',  a.     Gilded.  B.  Jonson. 

BE-GIN',u.  i. ;  pret.  Began  ;  pp.  Begun.  [Sax.  gynnan, 
aginnan,  beginnan,  and  onginnan,  to  begin,  ougin,  a 
beginning ;  Goth,  duginnan ;  Sw.  begynna ;  Dan. 
begynde;  D.  and  Ger.  beginncn,  to  begin  ;  D.  and 
Ger.  beginn,  a  beginning,  origin  ;  W.  eyewnu,  to  be- 
gin; cy,  a  prefix,  and  cwn,a  head.  The  radical  word 
is  gin  or  gyn,  to  which  are  prefixed  be,  on,  and  du, 
which  is  to.  This  appears  to  be  the  root  of  the  Gr 
ytvopat,  yevvaw,  L.  genero,  gigno,  coinciding  with 

Syr.  e^-— *  kon,  to  begin  to  be ;  in  Aph.  to  plant,  to 
confirm,  to  create ;  Eth.  Tlvi/i  kon,  to  be,  to  be- 
come, or  be  made ;  Ar.  .",U  kana,  to  be,  or  become, 

to  make,  to  create,  to  generate ;  Heb.  Ch.  and  Sam. 
|13,  to  make  ready,  to  adapt,  prepare,  establish  ; 
Sam.  to  create.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw, 
thrust,  stretch  forward  ;  hence,  to  set,  or  to  produce, 
according  to  its  connection  or  application.] 

1.  To  have  an  original  or  first  existence ;  to  take 
rise  ;  to  commence. 

As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been 

since  the  world  began.  —  Luke  i. 
Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God.  —  1  Pet.  iv. 
Prom  Nimrod  first  the  savage  race  began.  Pope. 

And  tears  began  to  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  enter  upon  something 
new  ;  to  take  the  first  step ;  as,  begin,  my  muse. 

Begin  every  day  to  repent.  Taylor. 

When  1  begin,  1  will  also  make  an  end.  —  1  Sam.  iii. 

BE-GIN',  v.  t.  To  do  the  first  act  of  any  thing ;  to 
enter  on  ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma,  begin  the  song.  Pope. 

And  this  they  begin  to  do.  —  Gen.  xi. 

2.  To  trace  from  any  thing,  as  the  first  ground  ;  to 
lay  the  foundation. 

The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which  leads 
Us"  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Locke. 

To  begin  with,  to  enter  upon  first ;  to  use  or  employ 
first ;  as,  to  begin  with  the  Latin  grammar ;  to  begin 
business  with  a  small  capital. 
BE-GIN'NER,  n.  The  person  who  begins ;  he  that 
gives  an  original ;  the  agent  who  is  the  cause  ;  an 
author. 

2.  One  who  first  enters  upon  any  an,  science,  or 
business ;  one  who  is   in  his  rudiments  ;  a  young 
practitioner  ;  often  implying  want  of  experience. 
BE-G[N'NING,  -ppr.     First   entering  upon  ;   commen- 
cing ;  givins  rise,  or  original ;  taking  rise,  or  origin. 
BE-GIN'NING,  n.    The  first  cause  ;  origin. 
1  am  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  — Rev.  i. 

2.  That  whicli  is  first ;  the  first  state ;  commence- 
ment ;  entrance  into  being. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  - 
Gen.  i. 

3.  The  rudiments,  first  ground,  or  materials. 

Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.  Dryden. 

BE-GIN'NING-LESS,   a.     That  hath  no  beginning. 

[JI  bad  word,  and  not  used.]  Barrow. 

BE-GIRD',  (begurd',)  ti.  t. ;   pret.  Begiivt,  Begirdeu  ; 

pp.  Begirt.     [6c  and  gird;  Sax.  begyrdan.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  band  or  girdle. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  encompass. 

Begird  the  Almighty  throne.  Milton. 

3.  To  besiege.  Clarendon. 
To  begirt,  used  by  B.  Jonson,  is  a  corrupt  orthog- 
raphy. 

BE-GIRD'ED,  )  pp.    Bound  with  a  girdle  ;  surrounded  ; 

BE-GIRT',        )       inclosed  ;  besieged. 

BE-GIRD'ING,ppr.  Binding  with  a  girdle  ;  surround- 
ing ;  besieging. 

BEG'LER-BEG,  n.  [See  Beg.]  The  governor  of  a 
province  in  the  Turkish  empire,  next  in  dignity  to 
the  grand  vizier.  Each  has  three  ensigns  or  staffs, 
trimmed  with  a  horse  tail,  to  distinguish  him  from 
a  pashaw,  who  has  two,  and  a  beg,  who  has  one. 
His  province  is  called  beglerbeglic.  Encyc 

BE-GLOOM',  v.  t.    To  make  gloomy  ;  to  darken. 

Badcock. 

BE-GNAW,  (be-naw',)  v.  t.  [Sax.  begnagan ;  be  and 
gnaw.] 

To  bite  or  gnaw ;  to  eat  away  ;  to  corrode  ;  to 
nibble.  Shak. 

BE-GOD',  v.  t.    To  deify. 

BE-GONE',  (be-gawn',)  Go  away ;  depart.  These 
two  words  have  been  improperly  united.  Be  re- 
tains the  sense  of  a  verb,  and  gone,  that  of  a  par- 
ticiple. 

BE-GoR'.ED,  a.    [be  and  gore.]    Besmeared  with  gore. 

Spenser. 

RF-COT'  ) 

BE-GOT'^.EV   t  PP-0^  Beget.  Procreated  ;  generated. 
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BE-GRaVE',  v.  U    To  deposit  in  the  grave;  to  bury. 

[J\~ot  used.] 
2.  To  engrave.     [Not  used.]  Oower. 

BE-GREASE',  v.  t.     [be  and  grease.]     To  soil  or  daub 

with  grease,  or  other  oily  matter. 
BE-GRfSlE',  0.  U     [be  and  grime.]     To  soil  with  dirt 

deep  impressed,   so    that  the  natural  hue  can  not 

easily  be  recovered.  Shak. 

BE-GltTM'A'D,  pp.     Deeply  soiled. 
BE  GRI.U'ER,  re.     One  who  begrimes. 
BE  GRUDGE',  (be-grudj',)  v.  t.     [See  Grudge]     To 

grudge  ;  to  envy  the  possession  o£ 
BEGRUDGED,  pp.     Having  excited  envy. 
BE-GRUDG'ING,  ppr.    Ersvying  the  possession  of. 
BE-GUTLE',  (be-glle',)tf.  t.  [in  and  guile.]  To  delude; 

to  deceive  ;  to  impose  on  by  artifice  or  craft. 
The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  cat.  — Gen.  ill. 

2.  To  elude,  by  craft. 

When  misery  coul.l  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage.  Shak. 

3.  To  elude  any  thing  disagreeable  by  amusement, 
or  other  means  ;  to  pass  pleasingly  ;  to  amuse  ;  as, 
to  beguile  the  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Shak. 

BE-GOlL'£D,  pp.  Deluded  ;  imposed  on  ;  misled  by 
craft;  eluded  by  stratagem;  passed  pleasingly. 

BE-GUILE'MENT,  n.     Act  of  beguiling  or  deceiving. 

BE-GUIL'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  beguiles  or  de- 
ceives. 

BE-GUIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Deluding;  deceiving  by 
craft  ;  eluding  by  artifice  ;  amusing. 

BE-GUIL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  deceive. 

BE-GUIL'TY,  v.  t.  To  render  guilty.  [A  barbarous 
word.]  Sanderson. 

BE-GU'/jYE1,  (ba-geen',)  n.  One  of  an  order  of  females 
in  Flanders,  who,  without  having  taken  the  monastic 
vows,  are  united  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and 
charity,  and  live  together  in  houses  called  beguinages. 
There  were  also  similar  societies  of  males  called 
beghards,  and  sometimes  beguins.     See  Beghard. 

Bk'GUM,     In.     In  the  East  Indies,  a  princess  or  lady 

Bfi'GATJM,  j     of  high  rank.  Malcom, 

BE-GtJN',  pp.  of  Begin.     Commenced;  originated. 

BE-HALF',  (be-hVif,)  n.  [This  word  is  probably  a 
corruption.  If  composed  of  be  and  half,  it  is  a  wort! 
of  modern  origin  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  the  Sax.  behefr, 
profit,  need,  or  convenience  ;  G.  behuf;  D.  belioef, 
necessaries,  business;  behoove,  behalf;  Sw.  behof; 
Dan.  behov,  need,  necessity,  sufficiency,  or  what  is 
required,  sustenance,  or  support  ;  from  the  verb  be- 
hoove, beltifva,  be/ibve,  to  need.  The  spelling  is 
therefore  corrupt ;  it  should  be  belwf  or  behoof.  See 
Behoof.] 

1.  Favor;  advantage;  convenience;  profit;  sup- 
port; defense;  vindication;  as,  the  advocate  pleads 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  the  patriot  suffers  in  behalf 
of  his  country. 

2.  Part;  side;  noting  substitution,  or  the  act  of 
taking  the  part  of  another  ;  as,  the  agent  appeared 
in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  and  entered  a  claim. 

BE-HAP'PJSiV,  v.  i.  [be  and  happen.]     To  happen  to. 

Spenser. 
BE-HaVE',  v.  t.     [G.  gehaben ;  Sax.  gehabban,  and  be- 
habban;  be  and  have.] 

1.  To  restrain  ;  to  govern  ;  to  subdue.  [The  Saxon 
sense  of  the  word] 

He  clid  behave  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent.  Shak. 

This  sense  is  obsolete.  Yet  it  often  seems  to  be 
implied  ;  for  to  behai'e  one's  self,  is  really  to  govern 
one's  self;  to  have  in  command. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  ;  as,  he  behaves  liimself  manfully.  But  the 
tendency  of  modern  usage  is  to  omit  the  pronoun  ; 
as,  he  behaves  well. 

BEHAVE',  ».  t.  To  act;  to  conduct;  generally  ap- 
plied to  manners,  or  to  conduct  in  any  particular 
business  ;  and  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  He  belmves 
well  or  ill. 

BE-HAVED,  pp.    Conducted. 

BE-HAV'ING,  ppr.     Carrying;  conducting. 

BE-HAV'IOR,  (be-hSv'ynr,)  «.f  [See  Behave.]  Man- 
ner of  behaving,  whether  good  or  bad;  conduct; 
manners  ;  carriage  of  one's  self,  with  respect  to  pro- 
priety or  morals  ;  deportment.  It  expresses  external 
appearance  or  action ;  sometimes  in  a  particular 
character-,  mure  generally  in  the  common  duties  of 
life  ;  as,  our  future  destiny  depends  on  our  behavior 
in  this  life.  It  may  express  correct  or  good  manners, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  ever  expresses  the  idea  of 
elegance  of  manners,  without  another  word  to  qual- 
ify it. 

To  be  upon  one's  behavior,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  trial, 
in  which  something  important  depends  on  propriety 
of  conduct.  The  modern  phrase  is,  (tf  be,  or  to  be  put, 
upon  one's  good  behavior.  Judges  hold  their  odice 
during  good  behavior;  that  is,  during  the  integrity 
and  fidelity  of  their  official  conduct. 

BE-HEAD',  (be-hed'O  v.  t.  [be  and  head.]  To  cut  off 
the  head  ,  to  sever  tlfe  head  from  I  he  body,  with  a  cut- 
ting instrument  ;  appropriately  used  of  the  execution 
of  men  for  crimes. 

BE-HEAD'ED,  (be-hed'ed,)  pp.  Having  the  head 
cut  off. 

BE-HEAD'ING,  ibe-hed'ing,) ppr.  Severing  the  head 
from  the  body. 
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BE-HEAD'ING,  (be-hed'ing,)  «.  The  act  of  separat- 
ing the  head  from  the  body  by  a  cutting  instrument ; 
decollation. 

BE-HELD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Behold,  which  see. 

Be'HE-MOTH,  b.  [Heb.  ninna,  plural  of  nona,  a 
beast  or  brute  ;  from  an  Arabic  verb,  which  signifies, 
to  shut,  to  lie  hid,  to  be  dumb.     In  Eth.  dumb.] 

Authors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  animal  in- 
tended in  Scripture  by  this  name ;  some  supposing 
it  to  be  an  ox,  others,  an  elephant ;  and  Bochart 
labors  to  prove  it  the  hippopotamus,  or  river  horse. 
It  seems  to  unite  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  all ;  and  hence  some  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  type 
or  representation  of  the  largest  land  animals,  under 
the  general  name  of  behemoth,  which  is  a  plural,  de- 
noting, literally,  beasts.  Kitto.  The  original  word 
in  Arabic  signifies  a  brute  or  beast  in  general,  es- 
pecially a  quadruped. 

Be'HEN,  \n.    A  plant.    The  white  behen  is  a  species 

BEN,  >      of  Cucubalus,  called  Swedish   Lychnis, 

BEK'EN,  )  or  gum  sepungar,  also  spatling  poppy  and 
bladder  campion,  (Cucubalus  behen,  Linn.  ;  Silcne  in- 
fiata,  Decand.)  The  empalement  of  its  flower  resem- 
bles network,  and  its  leaves  have  somewhat  of  the 
flavor  of  peas.  Family  of  Plants.     Encyc. 

The  white  behen  of  the  shops  is  the  root  of  the 
Centaurea  Behen,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  the  red 
behen  is  the  root  of  the  Statice  Limonium,  or  sea 
lavender.  Parr. 

BE-HEST',  n.  [be  and  Sax.  hu3se,  a  command;  Ger. 
gcheiss,  command,  from  heisscn,  to  call,  tell,  or  com- 
mand.    See  Heat.] 

Command  ;  precept ;  mandate. 

BE-HIGHT',  (behlte,)  v.  U ;  pret.  Behot.  [Sax.  be- 
hcUin,  to  promise.] 

To  promise  ;  to  intrust ;  to  call  or  name  ;  to  com- 
mand ;  to  adjudge,  to  address  ;  to  inform  ;  to  mean  ; 
to  reckon.  The  orthography  is  corrupt ;  it  should  be 
behite.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Chaucer. 

BE-HlND',  prep.  [Sax.  behindan,  of  be  and  hindan,  be- 
hind ;  Goth,  hinaar,  beyond,  behind;  hindar-lcitlion, 
to  pass,  praterire  ;  Ger.  hinter.] 

1.  At  the  back  of  another;  as,  to  ride  behind  a 
horseman. 

2.  On  the  back  part,  at  any  distance  ;  in  the  rear ; 
as,  to  walk  behind,  another. 

3.  Remaining;  left  after  the  departure  of  another, 
whether  by  removingjo  a  distance,  or  by  death  ;  as, 
a  man  leaves  his  servMit  behind  him,  or  his  estate  at 
his  decease. 

4.  Left  at  a  distance,  in  progress  or  improvement ; 
as,  one  student  is  behind  another  in  mathematics. 

5.  Inferior  to  another  in  dignity  and  excellence. 


6.  On  the  side  opposite  the  front  or  nearest  part, 
or  opposite  to  that  which  fronts  a  person ;  on  the 
other  side  ;  as,  behind  a  bed  ;  behind  a  hill ;  behind  a 
house,  tree,  or  rock. 

Behind  the  back,  in  Scripture,  signifies,  out  of  no- 
tice or  regard  ;  overlooked  ;  disregarded. 

They  cast  thy  laws  beliind  Uteir  backs.  — Nelt,  xix.  Is.  xxxviii. 
BE-HIND',  adv.  [be  and  hind.]  Out  of  sight;  not 
produced  or  exhibited  to  view  ;  remaining ;  as,  we 
know  not  what  evidence  is  behind. 

2.  Backward ;  on  the  back  part ;  as,  to  look 
behind. 

3.  Past,  in  the  progress  of  time. 
Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.  —  Phil.  iii. 

4.  Future,  or  remaining  to  be  endured. 

'  i  my 

5.  Remaining  after  a  payment ;  unpaid  ;  as,  there 
is  a  large  sum  behind. 

6.  Remaining  after  the  departure  of;  as,  he  de- 
parted and  left  us  behind. 

BE-HIND'HAND,  a.  [behind  and  hand.]  In  arrear ; 
in  an  exhausted  state ;  in  a  state  in  which  rent  or 
profit  has  been  .anticipated,  and  expenditures  precede 
the  receipt  of  funds  to  supply  them.  In  papular  use, 
a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  the  means  of  living  are 
not  adequate  to  the  end.  Also,  in  a  state  of  back- 
wardness, in  which  a  particular  business  has  been  de- 
layed beyond  the  proper  season  for  performing  it ;  as, 
he  is  behindhand  in  his  business. 

Behindhand  with,  is  behind  in  progress  ;  not  upon 
equal  terms  in  forwardness ;  as,  to  be  behindhand 
with  the  fashionable  world. 

This  word  is  really  an  adjective,  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  person  rather  than  to  the  verb ;  but  like  adrift, 
aloft,  ashamed,  and  several  other  words,  never  pre- 
cedes the  noun.  Shakspeare's  "  behindhand  slack- 
ness," therefore,  according  to  present  usage,  is  not 
a  legitimate  phrase. 

BE-IloLD',  v.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  Beheld.  [Sax.  be- 
hcaldan,  beheoldan,  gehealdan,  gchaldan,  from  healdan, 
to  bold.  Tlie  sense  is,  to  hold,  to  have  in  sight,  from 
straining,  restraining.  In  Saxon,  the  verb  signifies 
not  only  to  look  or  see,  but  to  guartl  ;  so  in  Latin, 
observe,  from  servo,  to  keep.  This  explication  leads 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  participle  beholden, 
which  retains  the  primitive  sense  of  the  verb,  bound, 
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obliged.  The  Germans  retain  the  original  sense  in 
bchalten,  to  hold  or  keep  ;  as  the  Dutch  do  in  gehou 
den,  held,  bound  ;  and  the  Danes  in  bJiolde,  to'keep, 
retain  ;  behold,  a  retreat,  refuge,  reservation.  See 
Observe  and  Regard.] 

1.  To  fix  the  eyes  upon  ;  to  see  with  attention  ;  to 
observe  with  care. 

way  the  sin  of  the  world. 

2.  In  a  less  intensive  sense,  to  look  upon  ;  to  see. 
When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.  — Num.  xxi. 

BE-HoLD',  v.  i.  To  look ;  to  direct  the  eyes  to  an  ob- 
ject. 

And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  a  lamb,  as  it 
had  been  slain.  —  Rev.  v. 

2.  To  fix  the  attention  upon  an  object ;  to  attend ; 
to  direct  or  fix  the  mind. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  —  Rev.  iii. 
This  word  is  much  used  in  this  manner,  for  excit- 
ing attention  or  admiration.    It  is  in  the  imperative 
mode,  expressing  command  or  exhortation,  and  by 
no  means  a  mere  exclamation. 
BE-HoLD'£N,  (be-hold'n,)  pp.  or  a.     [The  participle 
of  Behold,  to  keep,  guard,  or  bind.     See  Behold.] 
Obliged  ;  bound  in  gratitude  ;  indebted. 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love.  Shak. 

BE-HoLD'ER,  n.    One  who  beholds ;  a  spectator ;  one 

who  looks  upon  or  sees. 
BE-HoLD'ING, ppr.    Fixing  the  eyes  upon;  looking 
on  ;  seeing. 

2.  Fixing  the  attention  ;  regarding  with  atten- 
tion. 

3.  n.     Obligation.     [Not  used.]  Caretc. 

4.  Obliged.  [j3  mistaken  use  of  the  word  for  Be- 
holden.] Bacon  on  Love, 

BE-HoLD'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  obl.ged. 
[An  error,  and  not  in  use.]  Donne.     Sidney. 

BE-HON'EY,  (-hun'y,)  v.  U    To  sweeten  with  honey. 

Sherwood. 

BE-HOOF',  7i.  [Sax.  behofian,  to  want,  to  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  expedient ;  hence,  to  be  a  duty  ;  D.  bsiioe- 
ven,  to  need  ;  Ger.  behuf,  behoof;  Dan.  behove,  to 
need,  to  lack  ;  behov,  need,  necessity,  sufficiency, 
maintenance,  that  is,  things  needed  ;  Sw.  belief, 
need  ;  behbfva,  to  need.] 

1.  Radically,  need,  necessity  ;  whence,  by  an  easy 
analogy,  the  word  came  to  signify  that  which  sup- 
plies want.     Hence,  in  present  usage, 

2.  That  which  is  advantageous  ;  advantage  ;  prof- 
it; benefit. 

No  mean  recompense  it  brings  to  your  behoof.  bHaon. 

BE-HOOV'A-BLE,  a.     Needful ;  profitable. 
BE-HOO  VE',  (be-hoov',)  v.  t.     [Sax.  behofian,  to  want, 
to  be  necessary,  or  expedient.     Supra.] 

To  be  necessary  for ;  to  be  fit  for  ;  to  be  meet  for, 
with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience. 
And  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.  —  Luke  xxiv. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be   used  intransitively ;  as,  let 
him  behave  as  it  belioovelh;  but  I  believe  such  use  is 
rare. 
BE  HOOVE'FUL,  (be-hoov'ful,)  o.     Needful ;  useful ; 

profitable  ;  advantageous.    " 
BE-HOOVE'FUL-LY,  (be-hoov'ful-ly,)  adv.     Useful- 


ly ;  profitably.     [Obs.,  or  nearly'so.] 
IE-HOT',  pret.  of  ISehight.     " 


BE-HOT',  pret.  of  iSehight.     [Obs.] 
BE-HOVE',  and  its  derivatives.     See  Behoove. 
BE-HOWL',  v.  i.     [be  and  howl]     To  howl  at.     [JVM 

used.]  Shak. 

BE'ING,  ppr.     [See  Be.]    Existing  in  a  certain  stale. 

Man,  being  in  honor,  abideth  not.  — Ps.  xlix. 
Be'ING,  7i.    Existence ;  as,  God  is  the  author  of  our 
being. 

In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  —  Acts  xvii. 

2.  A  particular  state  or  condition.  [This  is  hardly 
a  different  sense.] 

3.  A  person  existing:  applied  to  the  human  race. 

4.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  existence,  or  spirit. 

Pope. 

5.  An  animal ;  any  living  creature  ;  as,  animals  are 
such  beings  as  are  endowed  with  sensation  and  spon- 
taneous motion. 

BE  IT  SO.     A  phrase  of  anticipation — suppose  it  U  be 

so ;  or  of  permission  —  let  it  be  so.  Shak. 

BE-JADE',  v.  L     [be  and  jailc]     To  tire.     [JVot  used.] 

Milton. 
BEJaPE',  tf.  u    To  laugh  at ;  to  deceive.     [JVbtttssd.] 

Chaucer. 
BEJES'U.-1T,  r.  t.     To  initiate  in  Jesuitism. 

Milton. 
BE-KISS',  if.  f,   [be  and  kiss.]   To  kiss  or  salute.    [.Vol 

in  use,]  Johnson. 

BE-KNAVE',  v.  t.     [be  and  knave.]     To  call  knave. 


[Jfot  used.] 

BE-KNOW,  d. 

[JVet  used.] 
S-La'BOR, 


Pope. 


[be  and  know.]     To  acknowledge. 
Chaucer. 
BE-La'BOR',  d.  t.    [Perhaps  from  &<•  and  labor;  but  in 

Ruas.  buluva  is  a  club.]     To  ply  diligently     lo  beat 
soundly  ;  to  thump. 

Ajax  betabcm  there  a  harmless  ox.  Dryden. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  —PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


na 


*  See  Pictorial  flltis'ratlor.s. 


Y&bte  of'  Sgnvnyiiis. 
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BE-LACE',  i).  (.     [be  and  lace.]    To  fasten,  as  with  a 

lace  or  cord. 
2.  To  heat ;  to  whip. 
BE-LaCED,  a.     Adorned  with  lace.  Beaum.  $  Fletch. 
BE-LAM',  v.  t.     To  beat  or  bang.  Todd. 

BEiVA-MOUR,  re.     [Fr.  bel-amour.] 

A  gallant ;  a  consort.     [JVof.  used.]  Spenser. 

BEL'A-MY,  re.     rFr.  beldam).] 

A  good  friend  ;  an  intimate.    [Jfotnsed.]     Spenser. 
BE-LATE',  v.  t.    [be  and  late.]    To  retard  or  make  too 

late.   JJVot  used!) 
BE-LAT>ED,  pp.  and  a.     [be  and  lated.]     Benighted  ; 

abroad  late  at  night. 
Q.  Too  late  for  the  hour  appointed   or  intended ; 

lati:r  than  the  proper  time.  Burke. 

BE-LAT'ED-NESS,  n.     A  being  too  late.        Milton. 
BE-LA  VE',  v.  t.    [be  and  lave.]    To  wash.    [JVbt  used.] 
BE-LAW'GIVE,  v.  t.     To  give  a  law  to.     [Barbarous, 

and'iiot  used.]  Milton. 

BE-LA  Y',  v.  t.    [This  word  is  composed  of  be  and  lay, 

to  lay  to,  lay  by,  or  close.    See  Beleaguer.] 

1.  To  block  up,  or  obstruct ;  as,  to  belay  the  coast. 

Dryden.     Oower. 

2.  To  place  in  ambush.  Spenser. 

3.  To  adorn,  surround,  or  cover.  Spenser. 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  fasten,  or  make  fast,  by  wind- 
ing a  rope  round  a  cleat,  kevil,  or  beluyirig-pin.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  running  rigging.      Mar.  Diet.    - 

BE-LAY'£I),/j/j.     Obstructed',  ambushed;  made  fast. 
BE-LSY'ING,£pr.    Blocking  up;  laying  an  ambush  ; 

making  fast. 
BE-LAY'IN'G-PIN,  n.     A  strong  pin  in  the  side  of  a 

vessel,  or  by  the  mast,  round  which  ropes  are  wound, 

when  they  are  fastened  or  belayed. 
BELCH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  bcalcau,  to  belch,  that  is,  to  push 

out,  to  swell  or  heave  ;  belgan,  to  be  angry,  that  is, 

to  swell  with  passion  ;  Eng.  bulge,  bilge,  balk ;  allied 

to  VV.  ba/c,  prominent.] 

1.  To  throw  or  eject  wind  from  the  stomach  with 
violence. 

•?..  To  eject  violently  from  within  ;  as,  a  volcano 
belches  flames  and  lava  ;  to  belch  forth  curses. 
BELCH,  v.  i.     To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach. 

3.  To  issue  out  with  eructation. 
BELCH,  «.    The  act  of  throwing  out  from  the  stom- 
ach, or  violently  from  within  ;  eructation. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  malt  liquor.  Dennis. 
BELCH'ED,  (helcht,)  pp.    Ejected  from  the  stomach 

or  from  a  hollow  place. 

BELCII'ING,  ppr.  Ejecting  from  the  stomach  or  any 
deep,  hollow  place. 

BELCII'ING, «.     Eructation.  Barret. 

BEL'DA.M,  n.     [Fr.  belle,  fine,  handsome,  and  dame, 
lady.    It  seems  to  be  used  in  contempt,  or  as  a  cant 
term.] 
I.  An  old  woman.  Shale. 

Spenser  seems  to  have  used  the  word  in  its  true 
sense  for  good  dame. 
2._A  hag.  Dryden.     Shalt. 

BE-LEA'GUER,  (be-lee'gcr,)  v  t.  [Ger.  belagcm, 
from  be,  by,  near,  and  lagern,  to  lay  ;  D.  belcgeren,  to 
besiege,  to  convene  ;  to  belay  ;  Sw.  belxgra,  to  be- 
siege ;  Dan.  belcire  ;  Russ.  oblegayu.] 

To  besiege  :  to  block  up  ;  to  surround  with  an  ar- 
my, so  as  to  preclude  escape.  Dryden. 

BE-LEA'GUE8-£I),  pp.    Besieged. 

BE-LeA'GUER-ER,  n.     One  who  besieges.  Sherwood. 

BE-LKA'GUERjfNG, ppr.     Besieging;  blocking  up. 

BE-LeAVE',  v.  t.  [be  and  leave.]  To  leave.  [JVoJ 
used.]  May. 

BE-LEe'TUR-£D,  a.    Lectured. 

BE-LEE',  v.  t.  [be  and  lee.]  To  place  on  the  lee,  or 
in  a  position  unfavorable  to  the  wind.  Shah. 

BE-LEM'NTTE,  n.  [Gr.  0c\euvoi;  a  dart,  or  arrow, 
from  (hXoi,  from  the  root  of  paXXa),  pello,  to  throw. J 
Arrow-head,  or  finger-stone  ;  vulgarly  called  thun- 
der-boll, or  thunder-stone.  A  generic  "name  for  the 
organic  remains  of  extinct  fossil  bodies,  having  a 
straight,  tapering  shell.  They  belonged  to  animals 
of  the  class  Cephalopoda.  Dana. 

BE-LEP'ER,  v.  I.     To  infect  with  leprosy.     Beaumont. 

BEL  ES-PPJT',  (bel'es-pree',)  re. ;  pi.  Beaux  Esprits, 
(bnz'es-pree'.)  A  wit ;  a  fine  genius. 

BEL' FRY,  n.     [Fr.  belfroy :  barb.  L.  bctfredus.] 

1.  Among  military  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a 
tower  erected  by  besiegers  to  overlook  the  place  be- 
sieged, in  which  sentinels  were  placed  to  watch  the 
avenues,  and  to  prevent  surprise  from  parties  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  give  notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell. 

Eaeyc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  steeple,  or  other  building,  in 
which  a  bell  is  hung,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
timber  work  which  sustains  it.  Encyc. 

BEL-GARD',  n.     [Fr.  bel  and  igard.] 

A  soft  look  or  glance.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

BEL'GI-AN,  a.  [See  Belgic.]  Belonging  to  Belgium 
or  the  Netherlands. 

BEL'GI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Belgium  or  the  Low 
Countries. 

BEL'GIG,  a.  [L.  belgicus,  from  Brlga,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  from  that  river  to'  the  Seine  and  the  ocean. 
The  name  may  have  been  given  to  them  from  their 
balk  or  large  stature  ;   W.  bale,  prominent,  proud. 
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from  bat,  a  shooting  out ;  Eng.  bulge ;  Russ.  velik, 
great.  See  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  3.  3,  and  3.  5;  Tac. 
Agric. ;  Joseph  de  Bell.  .lud.  2.  1C  ;  Herod,  lib.  G; 
Strabo,  lib.  4.  Owen  supposes  the  Welsh  name 
Belgiad  to  have  been  given  them  from  their  burst- 
ing=forth  and  ravaging  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  they 
had  the  name  on  the  continent  before  their  irruption 
into  Britain.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Belgm,  who,  in  Cesar's  time,  pos- 
sessed the  country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  ocean.  They  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  and, 
anterior  to  Cesar's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  col- 
onies of  them  had  established  themselves  in  the 
southern  part  of  Britain.  The  country  was  called 
Belgica,  from  its  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  in  the  dis- 
trict around  the  town  of  Belgian,  now  called  Beau- 
vais.    See  Cluv.  Germ.  Ant.  2.  2. 

Belgic  is  now  applied  to  the  Netherlands,  called, 
also,  Flanders,  or  that  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

BE'LI-AL,  n.     [Heb.  Sr'-O.] 

As  a  noun,  unprofitableness;  wickedness.  Hence, 
the  name  of  an  evil  spirit.  Milton. 

As  an  adjective,  worthless  ;  wicked.  Sons  of  Belial; 
wicked  men.  Parkhurst. 

BE-LI'BEL,  v.  t.     [be  and  libel.]     To  libel  or  traduce. 

Fuller. 

BE-L(E',  r.  I.  [be  and  lie.  Sax.  belecgan,  of  be  and 
leogau,  to  lie,  lig,  or  lyg,  a  lie  ;  D.  beliegen  ;  G.  belv- 
gcu,  to  belie.     See  Lie.] 

1.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  show  to  be  false  ;  to  charge 
with  falsehood  ;  as,  the  heart  belies  the  tongue.  It  is 
rarely  used  of  declarations  ;  but  of  appearances  and 
facts  which  show  that  declarations,  or  certain  ap- 
pearances and  pretenses,  are  false  and  hypocritical. 
Hence, 

2.  To  counterfeit ;  to  mimic ;  to  feign  resem- 
blance. 

With  dust,  with  horses'  hoofs,  that  beat  the  ground, 

And  martial  brass,  belie  the  thunder's  sound.  Dryden. 

3.  To  give  a  false  representation. 

Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

4.  To  tell  lies  concerning  ;  to  calumniate  by  false 
reports. 

Thou  tlnst  belie  him,  Percy.  Sltfik. 

5.  To  fill  with  lies. 

Slander  dotli  belie  all  corners  of  the  world.  Shah. 

BE-LI' ED,  pp.  Falsely  represented,  cither  by  wortl  or 
obvious  evidence  and  indication  ;  counterfeited  ; 
mimicked. 

BE-HeF',  n.  [Sax.  geleof,  leave,  license,  permission, 
consent,  assent,  belief,  faith,  or  trust ;  geleafan,  ge- 
lefan,  gelirfan,  gelyfun,  to  believe  ;  leofan,  to  leave 
and  to  live.  From  these  words,  it  appears  that  be- 
lief is  from  the  root  of  leave,  permission,  assent ;  Sax. 
leaf,  leave  and  belief;  L.  fides ;  leofa,  permission,  li- 
cense ;  written,  also,  lif  and  lufa  ;  lyfan,  to  permit ; 
D.  geloof,  G.  glav.be,  belief,  credit,  faith  ;  gcloovcn, 
glaubcn,  to  believe  ;  Dan.  bclovc,  to  promise  ;  D.  oor- 
lof,  vcrlof,  leave,  permission  ;  G.  urlatib,  leave,  fur- 
lough. The  primary  sense  of  believe,  is  to  throw  or  put 
to,  or  to  assent  to  :  to  leave  with  or  to  rest  on  ;  to  re- 
ly.    See  Leave  and  Live.] 

1.  A  persuasion  of  the  truth,  or  an  assent  of  mind 
to  the  truth  of  a  declaration,  proposition,  or  alleged 
fact,  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  distinct  from  person- 
al knowledge  ;  as,  the  belief  of  the  gospel  ,  belief  of  a 
witness.  Belief  may  also  be  founded  on  internal  im- 
pressions, or  arguments  and  reasons  furnished  by  our 
own  minds  ;  as,  the  belief  of  our  senses;  a  train  of 
reasoning  may  result  in  belief.  Belief  is  opposed  to 
knowledge  and  science. 

2.  In  theology,  faith,  or  a  firm  persuasion  of  the 
truths  of  religion. 

No  man  cm   attain   [to]  belief  by  the  bare  contemplation  oi 
heaven  and  earth.  Hooker. 

3.  Religion  ;  the  body  of  tenets  held  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  faith. 

In  the  heat  of  persecution,  to  which  Christian  belief  was  subject 
upon  its  first  promulgation.  Hooker. 

4.  In  some  cases,  the  word  is  used  for  persuasion 
or  opinion,  when  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  to 
leave  no  doubt ;  but  the  shades  of  strength  in  opin- 
ion can  hardly  he  defined,  or  exemplified.  Hence 
the  use  of  qualifying  words  ;  as,  a  firm,  full,  or 
strong  belief. 

5.  The  thing  believed  ;  the  object  of  belief. 

Superstitious  prophecies  are  the  belief  of  fools.  Bacon. 

6.  A  creed  ;  a  form  or  summary  of  articles  of  faith. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  creed. 

BE-LIeV'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  believed  ;  credible. 

Sherwood. 

BE-LIEVE',  v.  t.  To  credit  upon  the  authority  or 
testimony  of  another  ;  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
something  upon  the  declaration  of  another,  or  upon 
evidence  furnished  by  reasons,  arguments,  and  de- 
ductions, of  the  mind,  or  by  other  circumstances  than 
personal  knowledge.  When  we  believe  upon  the  au- 
thority of  another,  we  always  put  confidence  in  his 
veracity.  When  we  believe  upon  the  authority  of 
reasoning,  arguments,  or  a  concurrence  of  facts  and 
circumstances,  we  rest  our  conclusions  upon  their 
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strength  or  probability,  their  agreement  with  our  own 
experience,  &C. 
2.  To  expect  or  hope  with  confidence  ;  to  trust. 

1  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  set  the  goodness  of  tho 
Lord  in  the  land  ol  the  living.  —  Pb.  xxvii. 
BE-LIicVE',  v.  i.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion  of  any 
thing.  In  some  cases,  to  have  a  full  persuasion,  ap- 
proaching to  certainty  ;  in  others,  more  doubt  is  im- 
plied. It  is  often  followed  by  in  or  on,  especiall)  in 
the  Scriptures.  To  believe  in,  is  to  hold  as  the  tiBj  ct 
of  faith.  "Ye  believe  in  God, '  believe  also  in  m  •." 
John  xiv.  To  believe  on,  is  to  trust,  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in,  to  rest  upon  with  faith.  "  To  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  thorn 
that  believe  on  his  name."  John  i.  .Johnson.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  much  distinction. 

In  theology,  to  believe  sometimes  expresses  a  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  in  the  case  of  Simon.  Acts  viii.  ui  others, 
the  word  implies,  with  this  assent  of  the  mind,  a 
yielding  of  the  will  and  affections,  accompanied  with 
a  humble  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation.  John  i. 
12.  hi.  15. 

In  popular  use  and  familiar  discourse,  to  believe  of- 
ten expresses  an  opinion  in  a  vague  manner,  without 
a  very  exact  estimate  of  evidence,  noting  a  mere  pi  '- 
pontlerance  of  opinion,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
think  or  suppose. 
BE-LlF.V'A.'D,  pp.  Credited  ;  assented  to,  as  true. 
BE-LlEV'ER,  n.  One  who  believes  ;  one  who  giv  s 
credit  to  other  evidence  than  that  of  personal  know  i 
edge. 

2.  In  theology,  one  who  gives  credit  to  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from  God.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  a  professor  of  Christianity  ;  one  who 
receives  the  gospel,  as  Unfolding  the  true  way  id' sal- 
vation, and  Christ  as  his  Savior. 

In  the  primitive  church,  those  who  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  bapti/.M, 
were  called  believers;  in  distinction  from  lite  cale- 
cfuimeus,  who  were  under  instruction,  as  preparato- 
ry to  baptism  and  admission  to  church  privileges. 

Encyc. 

BE-LIEV'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  credit  r  testimony 
or  to  other  evidence  than  personal  ktiovvie    'e. 

BE-LiEV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  believing  manu    - 

BE-LIKE',  adv.  [be  and  like.]  Probably  ;  likely  ,  per- 
haps. But  perhaps  from  be  and  the  Dan  lykke,  luc'r. 
Bv  luck  or  chance. 

BE-LtKE'LY,  adv.     Probably.     [JVot  used.]         Hall. 

BE-Ll.VIE',  v.  t.     To  besmear  with  lime.      Bp.  Hall. 

BE-LIT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  make  smaller  ;  to  lower  in 
character.     [Rare  in  America,  not  used  in  England.] 

Jefferson. 

BE-LlVE',arf».  [See Live.]  Speedily  ;  quickly.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

BELL,  n.  [Sax.  bell,  bella,  belle,  so  named  from  its 
sound  ;  Sax.  bellan,  to  bawl  or  bellow  ;  W.  ballaw  ;  G. 
bcllen  ;  D.  id. ;  coinciding  with  .tfuAAcj  and  pello.  See 
Peal.] 

1.  A  vessel  or  hollow  body  used  for  making  sounds. 
Its  constituent  parts  are  a  barrel  or  hollow  body,  en- 
larged or  expanded  at  one  end,  an  ear  or  cannon  by 
which  it  is  hung  to  a  beam,  and  a  clapper  on  the  in- 
side. It  is  formed  of  a  composition  of  metals.  Belts 
are  of  high  antiquity.  The  blue  tunic  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest  was  adorned  with  golden  hells  ;  and  the 
kings  of  Persia  are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their  robe 
adorned  with  them  in  like  manner.  Among  the 
Greeks,  those  who  went  the  nightly  rounds  in 
camps  or  garrisons,  used  to  ring  a  hell,  at  each 
sentinel-box,  to  see  that  the  soldier  on  duty  was 
awake.  Bells  were  also  put  on  the  necks  of  crim- 
inals, to  warn  persons  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  so 
ill  an  omen  as  the  sight  of  a  criminal  or  his  execu- 
tioner; also,  on  the  necks  of  beasts  and  birds,  and 
in  houses.  In  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
bells  are  now  used  to  notify  the  time  of  meeting  of 
any  congregation  or  other  assembly.  Encyc. 

In  private  houses,  bells  are  used  to  call  servants, 
either  hung  and  moved  by  a  wire,  or  as  hand-hells. 
Small  bells  are  also  used  in  electrical  experiments. 

2.  A  hollow  body  of  metal,  perforated,  and  con- 
taining a  solid  ball,  to  give  sounds  when  shaken  ; 
used  on  animals,  as  on  horses  or  hawks. 

3.  Any  thing  in  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cup  or  calyx 
of  a  flower. 

To  bear  the  bell,  is  to  be  the  first  or  leader,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  bell-wether  of  a  fiock,  or  the  leading 
horse  of  a  team  or  drove,  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar. 
To  shake  the  bells,  a  phrase  of  Shakspeare,  signifies 
to  move,  give  notice,  or  alarm. 

To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  was  to  read  the 
execration,  in  English,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
candles  lighted,  to* inspire  the  greater  dread. 
BELL,  v.  t.     To  bell  the  cat,  to  encounter  and  cripple 
one  of  a  greatly  superior  force.     The  phrase  is  de- 
rived from  the  fable  of  the  mice  resolving  to  put  a 
bell  on  the  cat,  to  guard  them  aeainst  his  attack. 
Sir  IV.  Scott. 
BELL,  v.  i.    To  grow  in  the  form  of  bells,  as  buds  or 

flowers. 
BELL'-FASIMON-£D,  a.    Having  the  form    fa  bell. 

Mortimer. 
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UELI/-FLOW-ER,  n.  [bell  and  flower.]  A  name 
common  to  different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Campanula  ;  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  corol 
or  (lower,  which  resembles  a  bell. 

BE^IZ-FOUND-ER,  n.  [bell  and  founder.]  A  man 
whosa occupation  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 

RELL™FOUND'ER-Y,  )  n.  A  place  where  bells   are 

RELL'-FOUND'RY,      j      founded  or  cast. 

BELL'-MAN,  n.  [bell  and  man.]  A  man  who  rings 
a  bell,  especially  to  give  notice  of  any  thing  in  the 
streets.  * 

BELL'-MET-^L,  (-met'l,)  n.  [bell  and  metal]  A 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
three  to  five  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  and  usu- 
ally a  small  portion  of  brass  or  zinc ;  used  for  mak- 
ing bells.  Encyc.  Jim. 

BELL'-PEP-PER,  re.  [bell  and  pepper.]  A  name  of 
a  species  of  Capsicum,  or  Guinea  pepper.  This  is 
the  red  pepper  of  the  gardens,  and  most  proper  for 
pickling.  Encyc. 

BELL'-PULL,  n.     A  bell-cord. 

BELL'-RING-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  ring 
a  church  or  other  bell. 

B1-;LL'-SHaP-£D,  (bell'shSpt,)  a.  [bell  and  shaped.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  bell. 

In  botany,  campanulate  ;  swelling  out,  without  a 
tube  at  the  base,  as  a  inonopetalous  corol.   Martyn. 

BELL'-WETH-ER,  n.  [bell  and  wether.]  A  wether 
or  sheep  which  leads  the  flock,  with  a  bell  on  his 
neck. 

BELL'-WORT,  n.  A  name  common  to  different  spe- 
cies of  plants  of  the  genus  Uvularia.     MuMenberg. 

BEL-LA-DON'NA,  re.  A  plant,  the  Mropa  belladonna, 
Linn.,  or  deadly  nightshade.  Lee. 

BEL-LA'TRIX,  re.  [L.]  A  ruddy,  glittering  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  in  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion  ; 
so  named  from  its  imagined  influence  in  exciting  war. 

BELLE,  (bel,)«.     [Fr.JromL.  bellus, ll.  hello, Sp.  bello, 
*  handsome,  fine,  whence  to  embellish;  allied  perhaps 
to  Russ.  biel,  white.] 

A  gay  young  lady.  In  popular  use,  a  lady  of  superior 
beautv  and  much  admired. 

BELL'-ED,  field,)  a.     Hung  with  bells. 

BELLES  ■  "ET'TRES,  (beLlet'ter,)  n.  pi.     [Fr.] 

Po,;  .  literature  ;  a  word  of  very  vague  significa- 
tion Tt  includes  poetry  and  oratory  ;  but  authors 
aie  not  agreed  to  what  particular  branches  of  learn- 
ing the  term  should  be  restricted.  Encyc. 

BELLT-BONE,  n.     [Fr.  belle  ct  bonne.] 

A  woman  excelling  botli  in  beauty  and  goodness. 
[Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BEL'LI-£D,  (bel'lid,)  pp.  or  a.  In  composition, 
swelled  or  prominent,  like  the  belly. 

Li  botany,  ventriCose  ;  swelling  out  the  middle,  as 
a  monopetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

BEL-LIG'ER-aTE,  v.  i.    To  make  war.     Cockeram. 

BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,a.  [I,,  bclliger,  warlike  ;  belligero, 
to  wage  war;  from  bellum,  war,  and  gero,  to  wage; 
part,  gcrens,  gcrentis,  waging.  Gr.  rro\epo$,  war; 
W.  bel,  war,  tumult ;  bcla,  to  war,  to  wrangle.] 

Waging  war ;  carrying  on  war  ;  as,  a  belligerent 
nation. 

BEL-LfG'ER-ENT,  n.  A  nation,  power,  or  state,  car- 
rying on  war. 

f.;;L-LlG'ER-OUS,  a.      The   same  as   Belligerent. 

BELL'ING,  n.  [Sax.  bellan,  to  bellow.]  The  noise 
of  a  roe  in  rutting  time  ;  a  huntsman's  term.     Diet. 

2.  a.  Growing  or  forming  like  a  bell ;  growing  full 
and  ripe  ;  used  of  hops  ;  from  bell.  Jlsh. 

BEL-LIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  helium,  war,  and  potens, 
powerful,  belltpotcns.] 

Powerful  or  mighty  in  war.    [Little  used.]    Diet. 

BEL  LUiUE',  (bel-leek',)  a.  [Old  Fr.]  Warlike. 
[Mot  used.]  Feltham. 

BEL'LI-TUDE,  re.  [L.  belliludo.]  Beauty  of  person. 
[Oils.]  Cockeram. 

BELL'LESS,  a.     Having  no  bell.  Scott. 

BEL'LON',  n.  A  disease,  attended  with  languor  and 
intolerable  griping  of  the  bowels,  common  in  places 
where  lead  ore  is  smelted.  Encyc. 

A  name  given  to  the  lead  colic  in  Derbyshire. 

Quincy. 

BEL-Lo'NA,  re.     [from  L.  bellum,  war.] 

The  goddess  of  war.  Jint.  Mnthoi. 

BEL' LOW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  bulgian,  bylgean;  W.  ballaw ; 
L.  balo  ;  D.  bulken ;  Sw.  bbla  ;  Sax.  bellan,  to  bawl. 
See  Bawl.] 

1.  To  make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  a  bull;  to 
make  a  loud  outcry;  to  roar.  In  contempt,  to  vo- 
ciferate or  clamor. 

2.  To  roar,  as  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  as  the  wind 
when  violent;  to  make  a  loud,  hollow,  continued 
sound.  Drydcn. 

HEL'LoW,  re.     A  loud  outcry  ;  roar. 
BEL'LoW-EH,  n.     One  who  bellows. 
BEL'LOW-rNG,  ppr.   or  o.     .Making   a   loud,  hollow 

sound,  as  a  bull,  or  as  the  roaring  id" billows. 
BEL'LOW-ING,  re.    A  loud,  hollow  sound  or  roar,  like 

that  of  a  hull.  Herbert. 

BEL/LOWS,  ;;.   sing,  and   pi.      [Sax.   hilig  or  bylig, 

bellows  ;  and  bin,/,  hylg,  a  blown  bladder,  a  bottle  ; 

Goth,  brdgs,  hylg,  bylga,  a  mail  or  budget;  L.  bulga; 

Ir.  bitilg,  bolg,  a  beUows  ;  Ger.  balg,i\  skin  ;  hlaseb.alg, 

a  bellows,  that  is,  a  blow-skin  ;   D.  blaasbalg  ;  Sw. 


bldsbalg  ;  Dan.  bl&sebclg.  See  Blaze.  The  word  is 
properly  in  the  singular  number,  Goth,  balgs,  but  is 
used  also  in  the  plural.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  the  h.follis,  :mi{  probably  from  shooting  out,  swell- 
ing, or  driving.     W.  bal.] 

An  instrument,  utensil,  or  machine  for  blowing 
fire,  either  in  private  dwellings  or  in  forges,  furnaces, 
and  shops.  It  is  so  formed  as,  by  being  dilated  and 
contracted,  to  inhale  air  by  an  orifice  which  is  opened 
and  closed  with  a  valve,  and  to  propel  it  through  a 
tube  upon  the  fire. 

BEL'LOWS-FISH,  re.*  The  trumpet-fish,  about  four 
inches  long,  with  a  long  snout ;  whence  its  name. 
Diet,  of  Ma.  Hist. 

BEL'LU-INE,  a.     [L.  bclluinus,  from  bellua,  a  beast.] 
Beastly  ;    pertaining  to   or  like   a  beast ;   brutal. 
[Little  used.]  Jlllerbury. 

BEL'LY,  n.  [Ir.  bolg,  the  belly,  a  bag,  pouch,  budget, 
blister,  bellows  ;  W.  boly,  the  belly,  whence  boliaw, 
to  belly,  to  gorge  ;  Arm.  boelcu,  bowels.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is  swelled,  or  a  swell.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  extends 
anteriorly  from  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  and  also  the 
cavity  extending  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  pelvis, 
containing  the  bowels  ;  the  latter  is  called  also  the 
abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
head  and  breast,  which  are  sometimes  called  bellies, 
from  their  cavity.  Quincy.     , 

2.  The  part  of  a  beast  corresponding  to  the  human 

3.  The  womb.    Jer.  i.  5.  [belly. 

4.  The  receptacle  of  food  ;  that  which  requires 
food,  in  opposition  to  the  back. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  —  Phil.  iii. 

5.  The  part  of  any  thing  which  resembles  the 
human  belly  in  protuberance  or  cavity,  as  of  a  harp 
or  a  bottle. 

G.  Any  hollow  inclosed  place  ;  as,  the  belly  of  hell, 
in  Jonah. 

7.  In  Scripture,  belly  is  used  for  the  heart.  Prov. 
xviii.  8.  xx.  30.  John  vii.  38.  Carnal  lusts,  sensual 
pleasures.  Rom.  xvi.  18.  Phil.  iii.  19.  The  whole 
man.     Tit.  i.  12.  Brown.     Cruden. 

BEL'LY,  o.  t.     To  fill ;  to  swell  out.  Shak. 

BEL'LY,  v.  i.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant,  like 
the  belly  ;  as,  bellying  goblets  ;  bellying  canvas. 

Dryden.     Philips. 
2.  To  strut.  Bailey. 

BEL'LY-AeHE,  n.  [belly  and  ache.]  Pain  in  the 
bowels  ;   the  colic.     [  Vulvar.] 

BEL'LY-ACHE  BUSH  or  "WEED,  re.  A  species  of 
Jatropha. 

BEL'LY-BAND,  n.  A  band  that  encompasses  the 
belly  of  a  horse  and  fastens  the  saddle ;  a  girth. 

Sherwood. 

BEL'LY-BOUND,  a.  Diseased  in  the  belly,  so  as  to 
be  costive,  and  shrunk  in  the  belly.  Johnson. 

BEL'LY-CHEER,  n.     Good  cheer.     [Mot  used.) 

Chaucer. 

BEL'LY-FRET-TING,  re.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's 
belly  with  a  fore  girt. 

2.  A  violent  pain  in  a  horse's  belly,  caused  by 
worms.  Diet. 

BEL'LY-FUL,  re.  [belly  and  full]  As  much  as  fills 
the  belly,  or  satisfies  the  appetite.  In  familiar  and 
ludicrous  language,  a  great  abundance  ;  more  than 
enough.     [Vulgar.)  Johnson. 

BEL'LY-GOD,  re.  [belly  and  god.]  A  glutton  ;  one 
who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly  ;  that  is,  whose  great 
business  or  pleasure  is  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

BEL'LY-ING, ppr.  or  a.  Enlarging  capacity;  swell- 
ing out,  like  the  belly. 

BEL/LY-P1NCH-.ED,  (-prncht,)  a.  [See  Pikch.] 
Starved  ;  pinched  with  hunger  Shak. 

BEL'LY-RoLL,  re.  [See  Roll.]  A  roller  protuber- 
ant in  the  middle,  to  roll  land  between  ridtres,  or  in 
hollows.  .Mortimer. 

BEL'LY-SLAVE,  n.     A  slave  to  the  appetite. 

Homily. 

BEL'LY-TIM'BER,  n.  [See  Timber.]  Food  ;  that 
which  supports  the  belly.     [Vulgar.] 

Prior.     Hudibras. 

BEL'LY-WORM,  n.  [See  Worm.]  A  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  belly  or  stomach.  Johnson. 

BE-LOCK',   v.   t.      [Sax.    belucan,   from    loc,   a  lock, 
with  be.] 
To  lock,  or  fasten,  as  with  a  lock,  Shak. 

BEL'O-MAN'-CY,  re.  [Gr.  0e\oS,  an  arrow,  and 
uavTtia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  practiced  by  the  ancient 
Scythians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations,  and  by 
the  Arabians.  A  number  of  arrows,  being  marked, 
were  put  into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and  drawn  out  at 
random  ;  and  the  marks  or  words  on  the  arrow 
drawn,  determined  what  was  to  happen.  See  E/.ek. 
x\i.  'J I.  Encyc. 

BEL'O-NE,  n.     [Gr.  /?<- Wn,  a  needle.] 

A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the  gar,  garfish,  or  sea- 
needle,  a  species  of  Esox.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet,  with  ling,  pointed  jaws,  the  edges 
of  which  are  armed  with  small  teeth. 

BE-LONG',  r.  <'.  [D.  bclangen,  to  concern,  belong, 
concern,  interest,  importance,  of  be  and  lam?:  Ger. 
belangen,  to  attain  to,  or  come  to  ;  antonym,  to  arrive, 


to  come  to,  to  concern,  to  touch  or  belong ;  Dan. 
anlange,  to  arrive  at,  to  belong.  In  Sax.  gelangian  is 
to  call  or  bring.  The  radical  sense  of  long  is  to 
extend  or  draw  out,  and  with  be  or  an,  it  signifies  to 
extend  to,  to  reach.] 

1.  To  be  the  property  of;  as,  a  field  belongs  to 
Richard  Roe  ;  Jamaica  belongs  to  Great  Britain? 

2.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  of;  to  ap- 
pertain ;  as,  it  belongs  to  John  Doe  to  prove  his  title. 

3.  To  be  appendant  to. 

He  went  into  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida.  —  Luke  ii. 

4.  To  be  a  part  of,  or  connected  with,  though  de- 
tached in  place  ;  as,  a  beam  or  rafter  belongs  to  such 
a  frame,  or  to  such  a  place  in  the  building. 

5.  To  have  relation  to. 

And  David  said,  To  whom  belongest  thou  ?  —  I  Sam.  XXX. 

6.  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  and  forgiveness.  — Dan.  i\ 

7.  To  be  suitable  for. 

Strong  meat  belongcdi  to  them  of  full  age.  —  Heb.  r. 

8.  To  relate  to,  or  be  referred  to. 

He  carcth  for  things  that  belong  to  die  Lord.  —  1  Cor.  vii. 

9.  To  have  a  legal  residence,  settlement,  or  inhab- 
\  itancy,  whether  by  birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  aa 

to  be  entitled  to  maintenance  by  the  parish  or  town, 
i  the  parishes  to  which   the  mothers 
Blackslone. 
Hence, 

10.  To  be  the  native  of;  to  have  original  residence. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  to  which  die  Gipsies  could 
belong.  Grellman,  Pref.  12. 

11.  In  common  language,  to  have  a  settled  resi- 
dence ;  to  be  domiciliated. 

BE-LONG'ING,  ppr.  Pertaining  ;  appertaining  ;  be- 
ing the  property  of;  being  a  quality  of;  being  the 
concern  of ;  being  appendant  to  :  being  a  native  of, 
or  having  a  legal  or  permanent  settlement  in. 

BE-LONG'ING,  re.     A  quality.     [Mot  in  use.]     Shak. 

BE-LOYE',  ».  t.     To  love.     [  Obs.]  Todd. 

BE-LOV'ED,  (be-luvd'  as  a  participle,  be-luv'ed  as 
an  adjective,)  pp.  or  a.  [be  and  loved,  from  love. 
Bclovc,  as  a  verb,  is  not  used.] 

Loved  ;  greatly  loved  ;  dear  to  the  heart.      Paul. 

BE-LOW',  prepA  [be  and  low.]  Under  in  place  ;  be- 
neath ;  not  so  high  ;  as,  below  the  moon ;  below  the 
knee. 

2.  Inferior  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity.  Felton. 

3.  Unworthy  of;  unbefitting.  Dryden. 
BE-LoW',  adv.     In  a  lower  place,  with  respect  to  any 

object ;  as,  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  below. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  heavens. 

The  fairest  child  of  Jove  below.  Prior. 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead  ;  as,  the 
realms  below.  Dryden. 

4.  In  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction  ;  as,  at  the 
trial  below.  Wheaton. 

BE-LOWT',  ».  t.  [See  Lowt.]  To  treat  with  con- 
temptuous language.     [Mot  in  use]  Camden. 

BEL'SWAG-GER,  n.     A  lewd  man  ;  a  bullv. 

Dryden. 

BELT,  re.,  [Sax.  beltj  Sw.b'dlt;  Dan.  ba-lte ;  h.balteus; 
Q.U.  Ir.  bait,  a  welt.     Class  Bl.] 

1.  A  girdle,  band,  or  circlet ;  as,  a  lady's  belt,  a 
sword  hilt,  a  belt  of  frees. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  two  narrow  passages  or  straits 
in  the  Baltic.  The  Great  Belt  is  the  passage  between 
the  Isle  of  Zealand  and  that  of  Funen,  at  the  en- 
trance ol  the  Baltic.  The  Lesser  Belt  is  the  passage 
between  the  Isle  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland. 

3.  A  bandage  or  band  used  by  surgeons  for  various 
purposes. 

4.  1  n  astronomy,  certain  girdles  or  zones  which  sur- 
round the  planet  Jupiter  are  called  belts. 

5.  A  disease  among  sheep,  cured  by  cutting  oft*  the 
tail,  laving  the  sore  bare,  then  casting  mold  on  it, 
and  applying  tar  and  goose-grease.  Encyc, 

BELT,  r.  (.     To  encircle.  fParton. 

P.EL'TANE,  (  re.     May  day  and  its  attendant  ceremo- 

BEL'TIN,  )  nies,  among  the  Scottish  Highland- 
ers ;  as,  the  beltane  fire,  belt, we  cake,  ice.     Brande. 

BELTED,  a.     Wearing  a  belt. 

BE-LO'GA,  re.  [Russ.  Heluga,  signifying  white  fish.] 
A  fish  of  the  Cetaceous  order,  and  genus  Delphi- 
nus,  ID.  Leucas,)  from  12  to  18  feet  in  length.  The 
t  ,J  :s  :h\  ii!  d  '-: '■'■■  two  Icies,  '  in.;  horSTttni  ill-, ,  arid 
there  is  no  dorsal  tin.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends 
its  tail  under  its  body,  like  a  lobster,  and  thrusts  it- 
self along  witii  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  This  fish 
is  found  in  the  arctic  seas  and  rivers,  and  is  caught 
for  in  oil  and  its  skin.  Pennant. 

This  is  properly  the  Sea  beluga,  (Russ.  birluga 
morskaia.)  The  term  beluga  is  properly  applied  by 
tb:-  Russians  to  the  v.  Ilite  sturgeon,  (.1npen~er  huso,) 
which  furnishes  isinglass  and  caviar;  caught  partic- 
ularly in  the  Volga  and  other  rivers  of  tile  Caspian. 

BKL'VL  l)l'.i;iv,  (Ivl've-ileer',)  n.  [ft.].  In  Italian 
architecture,  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  an  edifice;  an 
artificial  ■  minence  in  a  garden.  Encyc 

BEL'VI-DERE,  ...     1 1,   t  7.1*,  line,  and  video,  to  see.] 

A  plant,   the   Chcnnpodium    scoparia,   or   annual 

mock  cypress.    It  is  ol  a  beautiful  pyramidical  form, 
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and   much  esteemed  in  China  as  a  salad,  and  for 
other  uses.  Encyc. 

BE-l?E'.     See  Belie. 

Be'MA,  n.     [Gr.  0npa.] 

J.  A  chancel.     [Not  in  use.']  Beaumont. 

Si.  In  ancient  Greece,  a  stage  or  kind  of  pulpit,  on 

which  speakers  stood  when  addressing  an  assembly. 

Mitford. 

BE-MAD',  v.  t.  [be  and  mad.]  To  make  mad.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shah. 

BE-MAN"GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  mangle.]  To  mangle  ;  to 
tear  asunder.     [Little  used.]  Beaumont. 

BE-MASK7,  v.  t.  [be  and  mask.]  To  mask;  to  con- 
ceal. Shelton. 

BE-M5ZE',  v.  t.  To  bewilder.  [See  Maze.]  [Little 
tt.s«y  Cowpcr. 

BE-MeTE',  v.  t.  [be  and  mete.]  To  measure.  [Not 
in  use]  Shak. 

BE-MIN"GLE,  i'.  t.  [be  and  mingle.]  To  mingle  ;  to 
mixL    [Little  used.] 

BE-MIRE',  V.  t.  [be  and  mire.]  To  drag  or  encumber 
in  the  mire  ;  to  soil  by  passing  through  mud  or  dirty 
places.  Swift. 

BE-MIST',  o.  t.  [be  and  mist.]  To  cover  or  involve 
ill  mjst.     [Not  used.]  '  Felton. 

BE-MoAN',  v.  «.t  [be  and  moan.]  To  lament  ;.to  be- 
wail ;  to  express  sorrow  for ;  as,  to  bemoan  the  loss 
of  a  son;  Jeremiah. 

BE-M6AN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  lamented.  [JVot 
used.]  Sherwood. 

BE-P.ioAN'flD,  pp.    Lamented;  bewailed. 

BE-M6AN/ER,  n.    One  who  laments. 

BE-MoAN'ING,  ppr.     Lamenting;  bewailing. 

BE-MOCK',».  t.  [be.  and  mock.]  To  treat  with  mock- 
ery.    [Little  used.]  Shak. 

BE-MOOK',  v.  i.    To  laugh  at. 

BE-MOIL',  v.  t.     [be  and  moil.     Fr.  mouillcr,  to  wet.] 
To  bedraggle  ;  to  bemire  ;  to  soil  or  encumber  with 
mire  and  dirt.     [Not  m  use.]  Shak. 

BE-MOIST'EN,  v.  t.     To  moisten  ;  to  wet. 

BE'MOL,  n.  In  music,  B  flat,  a  semitone  below  B 
natural.  Bacon. 

BE-MON'STER,  v.  t.  [be  and  monster.]  To  make 
monstrous.     [Net  in  use.]  Shak. 

BE-MoURN',  v.  t.  To  weep  or  mourn  over.  [Little 
used.  ] 

BE-MuS'ED,  (be-muzd',)  a.     [be  and  muse.]     Over- 
come with  musing  ;  dreaming.    [A  word  of  contempt.] 
Johnson.     Pope. 

BEN,  or  BEN'-NUT,  n.  A  purgative  fruit  or  nut,  the 
largest  of  which  resembles  a  filbert,  yielding  an  oil 
(called  oil  of  ben)  used  in  pharmacy.  Encyc. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  aspecies  of  Moringa,  (M.pterygo- 
sperma,  Decand.) 

BENCH,  n.  [Ir.  binse;  Corn,  benk;  Sax.  bene;  Fr. 
banc.     See  Bank.] 

1.  A  long  seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  dift'ering 
from  a  stool  in  its  greater  length. 

2.  The  seat  where  judges  sit  in  court;  the  seat  of 
justice.    Hence, 

3.  The  persons  who  sit  as  judges  ;  the  court. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

4.  See  Berme. 

Free  bench;  in  England,  the  estate  in  copyhold 
lands,  which  the  wife,  being  espoused  a  virgin,  has 
for  her  dnwer,  after  the  decease  of  her  husband. 
This  is  various  in  different  manors,  according  to  their 
respective  customs. 
BENCH,  ti.  S.     To  furnish  with  benches.        Dryden. 

2.  To  seat  on  a  bench.  Shak. 

3.  v.  i.  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.  Shak. 
BENOH'-WAR'ItANT,   n.      A   process   issued    by   a 

court  against  a  person  guilty  of  some  contempt,  or 
indicted  for  some  crime.  Bouvier. 

BENCH'ER,  n.  In  England,  the  benchers  in  the  inns 
of  court  are  the  senior  members  of  the  society,  who 
have  the  government  of  it.  They  have  been  read- 
ers, and,  being  admitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  are 
called  inner  barristers.  They  annually  elect  a  treas- 
urer. Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  The  alderman  of  a  corporation.  Jlshmole. 

3.  A  judge.  Shak. 

4.  In  old  writers,  an  idler,  one  who  frequents  the 
benches  of  a  tavern. 

BEND,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Bended  or  Bent;  pp.  Bended  or 
Bent.  [Sax.  bendan,  to  bend  ;  Fr.  bander,  to  bend, 
bind,  or  tie  ;  Ger.  binden,  to  wind,  bind,  or  tie  ;  D. 
binden,  the  same  ;  Sw.  banda,  to  bind  ;  Dan.  bindc,  to 
bind  ;  L.  pando,  pandarc,  to  bend  in  ;  pando,  pandere, 
to  open  ;  pandas,  bent,  crooked  ;  It.  banda,  sidewise  ; 
benda,  a  fillet  or  band  ;  bendare,  to  crown  ;  Sp.  pan- 
dear,  to  bend  or  be  inclined,  to  bulge  out,  to  belly; 
pandeo,  a  bulge  or  protuberance  ;  pando,  jutting  out. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  strain.  Bend  and 
bind  are  radically  the  same  word.] 

1.  To  strain, or  to  crook  by  straining;  as,  to  bend  a 
bow. 

2.  To  crook  ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to  curve ;  to  in- 
flect ;  as,  to  bend  the  arm. 

3.  To  direct  to  a  certain  point ;  as,  to  bend  our 
steps  or  course  to  a  particular  place. 

4.  To  exert ;  to  apply  closely  ;  to  exercise  labori- 
ously ;  to  intend  or  stretch  ;  as,  to  bend  the  mind  to 
study. 
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5.  To  prepare  or  put  in  order  for  use  ;  to  stretch  or 
strain. 

He  hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it  ready.  —  Ps.  vii. 

6.  To  incline  ;  to  be  determined  ;  that  is,  to  stretch 
toward,  or  cause  to  tend  ;  as,  to  be  bent  on  mischief. 
It  expresses  disposition  or  purpose. 

7.  To  subdue ;  to  cause  to  yield  ;  to  make  submis- 
sive ;  as,  to  bend  a  man  to  our  will. 

8.  In  seamanship,  to  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another 
or  to  an  anchor ;  to  fasten,  as  a  sail  to  its  yard  or 
stay ;  to  fasten,  as  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor. 

Mar.  Diet. 

9.  To  bend  the  brow,  is  to  knit  the  brow  ;  to  scowl ; 
to  frown.  Camden. 

BEND,  v.  i.     To  be  crooked  ;  to  crook,  or  be  curving. 

Sandys. 

2.  To  incline  ;  to  lean  or  turn  ;  as,  a  road  bends  to 

3.  To  jut  over ;  as,  a  bending  cliff".  [the  west. 

4.  To  resolve  or  determine.     [See  Bent  on.] 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bow  or  be  submissive.    Is.  lx. 

BEND,  ?!.*  A  curve ;  a  crook  ;  a  turn  in  a  road  or  riv- 
er ;  flexure  ;  incurvation. 

2.  In  marine  language,  a  knot  by  which  one  part  of 
a  rope  is  fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor.  [See 
To  Bend,  No.  8.] 

3.  Bendi  of  a  ship  are  the  thickest  and  strongest 
planks  in  her  sides,  more  generally  called  wales. 
They  are  reckoned  from  the  water,  first,  second,  or 
third  bend.  They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot 
hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief  strength  of 
the  ship's  sides.  Encyc.  '  Mar.  Diet. 

*4.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordina- 
ries, containing  a  third  part  of  the  field,  when 
charged,  and  a  fifth,  when  plain.  It  is  made  by  two 
lines  drawn  across  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinis- 
ter base  point.  It  sometimes  is  indented,  ingrailed, 
&c.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

BEND,  77.     A  band.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  bent  or  inctirvated. 

Sherwood. 

BEND'ED,  /  pp.   or  a.     Strained  ;   incurvated ;   made 

BENT,         \      crooked  ;  inclined  ;  subdued. 

BEND'ER,h.  The  person  who  bends  or  makes  crook- 
ed ;  also,  an  instrument  for  bending  other  tilings. 

BEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Incurvating  ;  forming  into  a 
curve ;  stooping  ;  subduing ;  turning,  as  a  road  or 
river;  inclining;  leaning;  applying  closely,  as  the 
mind  ;  fastening. 

BEND'LET,  n.*  In  heraldry,  a  little  bend  which  occu- 
pies a  sixth  part  of  a  shield.  Bailey. 

BEND'-WITH,  n.     A  plant.  Diet. 

BEND'Y,  n.  In  heraldry,  the  field  divided  into  four, 
six,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  color.  Encyc.     Ash. 

BEN'E,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  Sesamum  ori- 
entale,  or  oil  plant,  called  in  the  West  Indies  Van- 
gloe.  Mease. 

BE-NeAP'£D,  (be-neept',)  a.  [be  and  neap.]  Among 
seamen,  a  ship  is  beneaprd,  when  the  water  does  not 
flow  high  enough  to  float  her  from  a  dock  or  over  a 
bar._  Encyc. 

BE-NEA'f !!',  prep.-f  [Sax.  beneath,  beneothan,  benythan ; 
of  be  and  neolhan,  below,  under.     See  Nether.] 

1.  Under  ;  lower  in  place,  with  something  directly 
over  or  on  ;  as,  to  place  a  cushion  beneath  one  ;  often 
with  the  sense  of  pressure  or  oppression  ,•  as,  to  sink 
beneath  a  burden,  in  a  literal  sense. 

2.  Under,  m  a  figurative  sense  ;  bearing  heavy  im- 
positions, as  taxes,  or  oppressive  government. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shale. 

3.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence ;  as,  brutes 
are  beneath  man  ;  man  is  beneath  angels  in  the  scale 
of  beings. 

4.  Unworthy  of;  unbecoming;  not  equal  to;  as, 
he  will  do  nothing  beneath  his  station  or  character. 

BE-NeATH',  ado.  In  a  lower  place ;  as,  the  earth 
from  beneath  will  be  barren.  Mortimer. 

2..  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  to  any  superior 
region  ;  as,  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earth  beneath. 

BEN'E-DICK,  )  n.     [From   one  of  the   characters  in 

BEN'E-DI€T,  \  Shakspeare's  play  of  "  Much  ado 
about  nothing."]     A  married  man,  or  a  man  newly 

BEN'E-DICT,  a.     [L.  benedictus.]  [married. 

Having  mild  and  salubrious  qualities.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

BEN-E-DICT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  or 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benet. 

BEN-E-DIG'T'INES,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  monks  who  pro- 
fess to  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  an  order  of 
great  celebrity.  They  wear  a  loose,  black  gown, 
with  large,  wide  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  on  the  head, 
ending  in  a  point.  In  the  canon  law,  they  are  called 
black  friars. 

BEN-E-DIC'TION,  n.  [L.  benedictio,  from  bene,  well, 
and  dictio,  speaking.     See  Boon  and  Diction.] 

1.  The  act  of  blessing  ;  a  giving  praise  to  God,  or 
rendering  thanks  for  his  favors  ;  a  blessing  pro- 
nounced ;  hence,  grace  before  and  after  meals. 

2.  Blessing,  prayer,  or  kind  wishes  uttered  in  favor 
of  any  person  or  thing;  a  solemn  or  affectionate  in- 
vocation of  happiness ;  thanks  ;  expression  of  grati- 

[     tude. 
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3.  The  advantage  conferred  by  blessing.    Bacon 

4.  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot,  answering  to 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  Aylifj'e. 

5.  The  external  ceremony  performed  by  a  pries',  in 
the  office  of  matrimony,  is  called  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion. Encyc. 

6.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  by  which  a  thing  is  rendered  sacred  or  ven- 
erable. Encyc. 

BEN-E-DICT'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  bless  ;  giving  a 
blessing.  Gauden 

BEN-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  benefacio,  of  bene,  well, 
and  facia,  to  make  or  do.] 

1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.    More  generally, 

2.  A  benefit  conferred,  especially  a  charitable  do- 
nation. Altr.rbnry. 

BEN-E-FAC'TOR,  n.  He  who  confers  a  benefit,  es- 
pecially one  who  makes  charitable  contributions  either 
for  public  institutions  or  for  private  use. 

BEN-E-F ACTRESS,  n.  A  female  who  confers  a  ben- 
efit.' Dclany. 

BEN'E-FICE,  ?i.  [L.  beneficium;  Fr.  benefice.  See 
Benefaction.] 

1.  Literally,  a  benefit,  advantage,  or  kindness.  But, 
in  present  usage,  an  ecclesiastical  living ;  a  church 
endowed  with  a  revenue,  for  the  maintenance  of  di- 
vine service,  or  the  revenue  itself.  All  church  pre- 
ferments are  called  benefices,  except  bishoprics,  which 
are  called  dignities.  But,  ordinarily,  the  term  dignity 
is  applied  to  bishoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
and  prebendaries;  and  benefice  to  parsonages,  vicar 
ages,  and  donatives.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages,  benefice  was  used  for  a  fee, 
or  an  estate  in  lands,  granted  at  first  for  life  onl}', 
and  held  ez  mero  beneficin  of  the  donor.  The  estate 
afterward,  becoming  hereditary,  took  the  appellation 
of  feud,  and  benefice  became  appropriated  to  church 
livings.  Encyc. 

BEN'E-FIC-£D,  (ben'e-fist,)  a.  Possessed  of  a  bene- 
fice or  church  preferment.  Jiyliffe. 

BEN'E-FICE-LESS,  a.  Having  no  benefice.  [Not 
used.]  Sheldon, 

BE-NEF'1-CENCE,  n.f  [L.  beneficentia,  from  the  par- 
ticiple of  benefacio.] 

The  practice  of  doing  good ;  active  goodness,  kind- 
ness, or  charity. 

BE-NEF'I-CENT,  a.t  Doing  good  ;  performing  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity.  It  differs  from  benign  as  the 
act  from  the  disposition  ;  -beneficence  being  benignity,  or 
kindness  exerted  in  action.  Johnson. 

BE-NEF'I-CENT-LY,  ado.     In  a  beneficent  manner. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL,  (ben-e-f.sh'a!,)  a.t  Advantageous  ; 
conferring  benefits  ;  useful ;  profitable  ;  helpful  ;  con- 
tributing to  a  valuable  end  ;  followed  by  to  ;  as,  in- 
dustry is  beneficial  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  have  or  receive,  advan- 
tage, use,  or  benefit ;  as,  the  beneficial  owner  of  an 
estate.  Kent. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Advantageously;  profita- 
bly; helpfully. 

BEN-E-FI"CIAL-NESS,  n.  Usefulness;  profitable- 
ness. Halo. 

BEN-E-FI"CIA-RY,  (ben-e-fish'a-ry,)  a.  [L.  beneficia- 
rius.     See  Benefaction.] 

Holding  some  office  or  valuable  possession,  in  sub- 
ordination to  another;  having  a  dependent  and  sec- 
ondary possession.  Bacoa. 

BEN-E-FI"C1A-RY,  (ben-e-fish'a-re,)  n.  One  who 
holds  a  benefice.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  proprietor 
of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ;  but  he  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  them  without  being  accountable  to 
any  person.  The  word  was  used,  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  a  feudatory  or  vassal.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  receives  any  thing  as  a  gift,  or  is  main- 
tained by  charity.  Blackstone. 

BEN-E-Ff'CIEN-CY,  n.  Kindness  or  favor  bestowed. 

Browa. 

BEN-E-FP'CIENT,  a.     Doing  good.       Adam  Smith. 

BEN'E-FIT,  rt.f  [Primarily  from  L.  beneficium,  or  bene- 
factum  ;  but  perhaps  directly  from  the  Fr.  bienfait,  by 
corruption.] 

1.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  a  favor  conferred. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  rny  soul,  and   forget  not  all  his  benefits. — 
Ps.  ciii. 

2.  Advantage ;  profit ;  a  word  of  extensive  use, 
and  expressing  whatever  contributes  to  promote  pros- 
perity and  personal  happiness,  or  adds  value  to  prop- 
erty. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  tor  their  benefit.  Barkc. 

3.  A  performance   at  a  theater,  the   proceeds  of 
which  go  to  one  of  the  actors  as  part  of  his  recom- 
pense.   The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  public  perform 
ance  for  the  benefit  of  some  indigent,  deserving  pel 
son,  or  of  some  public  institution  or  charity. 

4.  In  law,  benefit  of  clergy.     [See  Clergy.] 
BEN'E-FIT,  v.  t.  To  do  good  to  ;  to  advantage  ;  to  ad- 
vance in  health  or  prosperity  ;  applied  either  to  persons 
or  things ;  as,  exercise  benefits  health  ;  trade  benefits  a 
nation. 

BEN'E-FIT,  v.i.  To  gain  advantage;  to  make  im- 
provement ;  as,  he  has  benefited  by  good  advice ;  that 
is,  he  has  been  benefited. 
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BEN'E-EIT-ED,j»p.    Profited  ;  haviugreceived  benefit. 

BEN'Ij-FIT-ING,  ppr.  Doing  good  to  ;  profiting  ;  gain- 
ing advantage. 

BE-NE.ME',  o.  t.     [Sax.  be  and  naman.] 

1.  To  name.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser, 

9.  To  promise  ;  to  give.     [Not  in  use.]      Spenser. 

BE-NE.MP'NE,  v  t.  To  name.  [Not  in  use.]  S/icnser. 

BE'NE  PUIC'J  TO,  [It.]     In  music,  at  pleasure. 

BEN-E  PLAC'I-TUJRE,  «.  [L.bc,,eplacdum,bene,\ve]\, 
ami  piacitum,  from  placet),  to  please.] 

Will  ,  choice.     [Not  in  use.]  Olanville. 

HE-NET', v.  t.  [be  and  net]  To  catch  in  a  net;  to 
insnare.     [Not  used.]  S!iak. 

BE-NEV'O-LENCE,  n.t  [L.  bcneoolcntia,  of  bene,  well, 
and  nolo,  to  will  or  wish.     See  Will.] 

1.  The  disposition  to  do  good  ;  good  will  ;  kind- 
ness ;  charitableness;  the  love  of  mankind,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  to  promote  their  happiness. 

The  benevolence  of  God  is  one  of  his  moral  attri- 
butes ;  that  attribute  which  delights  in  the  happiness 
of  intelligent  beings.     "  God  is  love."     I  John  iv. 

2.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  good  done  ;  charity  given. 

3.  A  species  of  contribution  or  tax,  nominally  a  gra- 
tuity, hut  illegally  exacted  by  arbitrary  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Blackstone. 

BE-NEV'O  LENT,  re.t[L.  benevolcns,  of  bene  and  volo.] 
Having  a  disposition  to  do  good  ;  possessing  love 
to  mankind,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their  prosperity 
and  happiness;  kind. 

BE-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  kind  manner  ;  with 
good  will. 

BE-NEV'O-LOUS,  a.    Kind  ;  benevolent.    [JVM  used.] 

BEN-GAL',  n.  That  portion  of  Hindustan  which  lies 
on  tiie  lower  part  of  the  River  Ganges. 

2.  A  Chin  stuff,  made  of  silk  and  hair,  for  women's 
apparel,  so  called  from  Bengal.      Bailey.     Jolntson. 

BEN  GAI.-I/i'GHT,  n.  A  species  of  fireworks  used 
as  signals,  by  night  or  otherwise,  producing  a  steady 
and  vivid  blue-colored  fire. 

BEN'GAL-STRIPES,  n.  A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  wo- 
ven with  colored  stripes.  Ure. 

BEN-GAL-EE',  n.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  in 
Bengal. 

BEN-GAL-KSE',  n.  sing  and  pi.  A  native  or  the  na- 
tives of  Bengal.  Jlsi  Res.  vii.  171. 

BE  NIGHT',  v.  t.  [be  and  night.]  To  involve  in  dark- 
ness ;  to  shroud  with  the  shades  of  night. 

The  clouds  benight  the  sky.  Garth. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night ;  as,  a  benighted  trav- 
eler 

3.  To  involve  in  moral  darkness,  or  ignorance;  to 
debar  from  intellectual  light ;  as,  benighted  nations, 
or  heathen. 

BE-NIGHT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Invo.ved  in  darkness,  phys- 
ical or  moral ,  overtaken  by  the  night. 

BE-NTGN',  (he-nine',)  re.  [L.  benignus,  from  the  same 
root  as  bonus,  bene,  ancient  L.  benus,  Eng.  boon.] 

i.  Kind;  of  a  kind  disposition:  gracious;  favora- 
ble. 

Our  Creator,  bounteous  and  benign.  Milton. 

2.  Generous;  liberal;  as,  a  benign  benefactor. 

3.  Favorable;  having  a  salutary  influence  ;  as, the 
benign  aspect  of  the  seasons. 

The  benign  light  of  revelation.  Washington. 

4.  Wholesome  ;  not  pernicious  ;  as,  a  benign  medi- 
cine. Jlrbuthnot. 

5.  Favorable  ;  not  malignant ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 
BE-NIGW'ANT,  a.     Kind  ;  gracious  ;  favorable. 
BE-NIfi'NI-TY,  n.t  Goodness  of  disposition  or  heart ; 

kindness  of  nature ;  graciousness. 

2.  Actual  goodness;  beneficence. 

3.  Salubrity  ;  wholesome  quality  ;  or  that  which 
tends  to  promote  health.  Wiseman. 

BE-NIfJN'LY,  (be-nlne'ly,)  adv.  Favorably;  kindly; 
graciously. 

BEN'I-SON,  n.     [Fx.bcnir,  to  bless;  benissant,  bless- 
ing ;  from  the  root  of  bene,  bonus,  boon.     See   Boon.] 
Blessing  ;  benediction.     [Nearly  antiquated.] 

Johnson. 

BEN'JA-MIN,  n.  A  tree  or  shrub,  the  Lauras  Benzoin, 
(Linn.  Benzoin  oderiferum,)  a  native  of  America, 
called  also  spicebush.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or 
15  feet,  with  a  very  branchy  head. 

2.  A  gum  or  resin,  or  rather  a  balsam.     [See  Ben- 
zoin.] Encyc. 
Benjamin-tree ;  the  Styrax  Benzoin.            Pcrcira. 

BEN'NET,  u.  The  herb  bennet,'  or  common  avens  ; 
the  Geiini  urbaniim. 

BEN'NET-PISH,  n.  A  fish,  of  two  feet  in  length, 
caught  in  the  African  seas,  having  scales  of  a  deep 
purple,  streaked  witli  gold.  Diet.  ofJVfyt.  Hist. 

BENT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Bend.  Incurvated  ;  inflected  ; 
inclined  ;  prone  to  or  having  a  fixed  propensity  ;  de- 
termined. 

Bent  on;  having  a  fixed  inclination;  resolved  or  de- 
termined on. 

BEN T,  n.  The  state  of  being  curving,  crooked,  or  in- 
clined from  a  straight  line  ;  flexure  ;  curvitv. 

2.  Declivity  ;  as,  the  bent  of  a  hill.     [Unusual.] 

Drydcn. 

3.  Inclination  ;  disposition  ;  a  leaning  or  bias  of 
mind  ;  propensity  ;  as,  the  bent  of  the  mind  or  will  ; 
the  bent  of  a  people  toward  an  object.     This  may  be 


natural  or  artificial,  occasional  or  habitual,  with  in- 
definite degrees  of  strength. 

4.  Flexion  ;  tendency  ;  particular  direction  ;  as,  the 
bents  and  turns  of  a  subject.  Locke. 

5.  Application  of  the  mind  ;  a  bending  of  the  mind 
in  study  or  investigation.  Locke. 

BENT,    "  in.     A  name   common    to  different 

BENT'-GRASS,  \  species  of  grass,  of  the  genus 
Agrostis  ;  a  withered  stalk  of  grass. 

Halliwell.     Encyc. 

BENT'ING-TIME,  n.  The  time  when  pigeons  feed 
on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe.      Johnson.    Drydcn. 

BE-NUMB',  (-num,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  beniman,  benyman,  pp. 
benumen,  to  seize,  of  &c  and  niman,  Sax.  and  Goth.,  to 
take  or  seize.  This  root  is  retained  in  withernam.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  b  after  m  in  numb,  thumb,  dumb, 
&c,  is  an  arbitrary  addition  of  modern  writers.] 

1.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensation;  as,  a 
hand  or  foot  benumbed  by  cold. 

2.  To  stupefy ;  to  render  inactive  ;  as,  to  benumb 
the  senses.  Dryden. 

BE-N(J.\1B'£D,  (be-numd',)  pp.  Rendered  torpid  ;  de- 
prived of  sensation  ;  stupefied. 

BE-NUMB'ED-NESS,n.  Destitution  of  feeling.  Smith. 

BE-NUMB'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  sensation  ;  stupe- 
f  vin  g. 

BE-NUMB'MENT,  n.     Act  of  benumbing.       Kirby. 

BEN'ZO-ATE,  n.  [See  Benzoin.]  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  benzoic  acid  with  any  salifiable 
base. 

BEN-Zo'ie,  re.  Pertaining  to  benzoin. 

Benzoic  acid,  or  flowers  of  benzoin,  is  a  peculiar 
vegetable  acid,  obtained  from  benzoin,  and  some 
other  balsams,  by  sublimation  or  decoction.  It  is  a 
fine,  light,  white  matter  in  small  needles ;  its  taste 
pungent  and  bitterish,  and  its  odor  slightly  aromatic. 

Thomson. 

BEN-ZOIN',     )  n.    Gum  benjamin  ;  a  concrete  resin- 

BEN'j  A-MIN,  )  ous  juice  Mowing  from  the  Styrax 
Benzoin,  a  tree  of  Sumatra,  &c.  By  heat,  or  partial 
decomposition,  it  yields  benzoic  acid.  It  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  or  branches.  It  is  solid 
and  brittle,  sometimes  in  yellowish-white  tears  joined 
together  by  a  brown  substance,  and  sometimes  of  a 
uniform  brown  substance  like  resin.  It  has  little 
taste,  but  its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heat- 
ed, is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  is  chiefly 
used  in  cosmetics  and  perfumes.    Encyc.     Thomson. 

BEN'ZULE,  n.     [benzoin  and  uXn,  matter.] 

A  compound  radical  or  basyle,  consisting  of  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  oxygen  ;  regarded  as  the  base  of 
benzoic  acid.  [This  word  has  been  variously  spelled 
Benzyle,  Benzoy,  Benzoyl,  Benzoil.] 

BE-PAINT',  v.  t.  [be  and  paint.]  To  paint ;  to  cover 
with  paint.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

BE-PALE',  v.  U  [be  and  pale.]  To  make  pale.  [Not 
in  use.]  Carew. 

BE-PINCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  pinch.]  To  mark  with 
pinches. 

BE-PINCH'ED,  j  pp.    Marked  with  pinches. 

BE-PINCHT',     j  Chapman. 

BE-PLAIT'ED,  a.     Plaited.  Mrs.  Butler. 

BE-POW'DER,  v.  t.  [be  and  powder.]  To  powder ;  to 
sprinkle  or  cover  with  powder. 

BE-PRaISE',  v.  t.  [be  and  praise.]  To  praise  greatly 
or  extravagantly.  Ooldsmith. 

BE-PUCK'ER-iJD,  a.     Puckered. 

BE-PUFF'.E1>,  (be-putt',)  a.     Puffed. 

BE-PUR'PLE,  ».  t.  [be  and  purple.]  To  tinge  or  dye 
with  a  purple,  color. 

BE-Q.UEATIF,  v.  fct  [Sax.  becwathan  ;  be  and  cwethan, 
to  say  ;  cwid,  a  saying,  opinion,  will,  testament  ;  cy- 
than,  to  testify  ;  Eng.  quotli.] 

1.  To  give  or  leave  by  will ;  to  devise  some  species 
of  property  by  testament ;  as,  to  bequeath  an  estate  or 
a  legacy.     Hence, 

2.  To  hand  down  to  posterity  ;  as,  to  boqucatli  a 
family  quarrel. 

BE-Q.UICATIT.ED,  pp.    Given  or  left  by  will. 

BE-UUKA'f  il'EU,  n.     One  who  bequeaths. 

BE-CtUEA'f  H'ING,  ppr.  Giving  or  devising  by  testa- 
ment. 

BE-UUEATH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  bequeathing;  a 
bequest. 

BE-UUEST',  n.     Something  left  by  will ;  a  legacy. 

BE-(.lUoTE',  v.  t.     To  quote  with  great  frequency. 

BE-RaIN',  c.  t.    To  rain  upon.    [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

BE-RaTE',  v.  t.  [be  and  rate.]  1  o  chide  vehemently  ; 
to  scold. 

BE-RAT'TLE,  ».  t.  [be  and  rattle.]  To  fill  with  rat- 
tling sounds  or  noise.  Shak. 

BE-RaY',  v.  t.     To  make  foul ;  to  soil.     [Not  in  use.] 

Milton. 

BER'BE-RIN,  n.  A  yellow  bitter  substance,  obtained 
from  tlie  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract  of  the  root 
of  the  barberry.  It  is  probably  an  alkaloid.  It  is 
called  berberitc  by  Thomson,  and  is  classed  by  hiin 
as  a  bitter  principle. 

BER'BER-RY,  n.     [L.  berberis.]     See  Barberry-. 

HeKE,  n.  [Sax.  bar,  barley.]  The  name  of  a  species 
of  barley,  in  Scotland.  Oray. 

BE-ReAVE',  v.  t. ;  jtret.  Bereaved,  Bereft;  pp.  Be- 
reaved. Bereft.  [Sax.  bereafan,  of  be  and  rcaftan, 
to  deprive.     See  Roe  and  Reap.] 


1.  To  deprive  ;  to  strip  ;  to  make  destitute ;  with 
of  before  the  thing  taken  away. 

Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children.  —  Gen.  xlii. 

It  is  sometimes  used  without  of,  and  is  particularly 
applied  to  express  the  loss  of  friends  bj'  death. 

2.  To  take  away  from.  Sliak. 
BE-ReAV'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived;  stripped  and  left 

destitute. 

BE-ReAVE'MENT,  n.  Deprivation,  particularly  by 
the  loss  of  a  friend  by  death. 

BE-ReAV'ER,  n.  He  who  bereaves,  or  deprives 
another  of  something  valued. 

BE-ReAV'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  bare  ;  depriving. 

BE-REFT',  pp.  of  Bereave.  Deprived  ;  made  desti- 
tute. 

BER-EN-Ga'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  which  followed  Ber- 
engarius,  archdeacon  of  St.  Mary  at  Anjou,  who  denied 
the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  eucbarist.  Encyc. 

BERG,  n.     [Sax.  beorg,  beorh,  a  hill,  a  castle.] 

A  borough  ;  a  town  that  sends  burgesses  to  parlia- 
ment;  a  castle.     [See  Burg.]     [Oi^\]  Ash. 

BERG'A-MOT,  n.     [Fr.  bergamotc ;  Sp.  bergamota.] 

1.  A  variety  of  pear. 

2.  A  species  of  citron  whose  fruit  has  a  fine  taste  and 
smell,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  per- 
fume. This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  yellow  rind  of 
the  fruit.  The  bergamot  is  the  Citrus  bergawia,  a 
distinct  species,  with  a  pear-shaped  fruit,  from  the 
rind  of  which  is  obtained  the  oil  of  bergamot. 

3.  An  essence  or  perfume  from  the  citron  thus 
produced. 

4.  A  kind  of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. 

5.  A  coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  with  flocks  of 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  ox  or  goat's  hair,  said 
to  have  been  invented  at  Bergamo  in  Ualv.  Encyc. 

BERG'AN-DER,  n.  [berg,  a  cliff,  and  Dan.  and,  G. 
entc,  Sax.  eued,  a  duck.] 

A  burrow  duck  ;  a  duck  that  breeds  in  holes  under 
cliffs.  Thomson. 

The  Anas  tadorna,  sheldrake  or  burrow  duck  of 
England. 

BERG'E-llET,  n.  [Fr.  bergcr,  a  shepherd.]  A  song. 
[Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

BERG'MAN-ITE,  n.  [from  Bergman,  the  mineralo- 
gist.] 

A  variety  of  scapolite,  by  some  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  of  a  grayish  color,  of  dirlerent  shades  ; 
found  in  Norway. 

BERG'MAS-TER,  n,  [Sax.  beorg, a  hill  or  castle,  and 
master.] 

The  bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire 
miners.  Johnson. 

BERG'MOTE,  B.  [Sax.  beorg,  a  hill,  and  mote,  a 
meeting.] 

A  court  held  on  a  hill  in  Derbyshire,  in  England, 
for  deciding  controversies  between  the  miners. 

Blount.     Johnson. 

BE-RHYME',  (-rime,)  v.  t.  [be  and  rhyme.]  To  men- 
tion in  rhyme  or  verse  ;  used  in  contempt.         Shak. 

BER'LIN,  n.  A  vehicle  of  tile  chariot  kind,  supposed 
to  have  this  name  from  Berlin,  the  chief  city  of 
Prussia,  where  it  was  first  made,  or  from  the  Italian 
berlina,  a  sort  of  stage  or  pillory,  and  a  coach.  Encyc. 

BER'LIN-BLuE,  n.  .  Prussian  blue.  Ure. 

BER-LUC'CIO,  n.  A  small  bird,  somewhat  like  the 
yellow-hammer,  but  less  and  more  slender. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BERME,  n.  In  fortification,  a  space  of  ground  of 
three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  width,  left  between  the 
rampart  and  the  moat  or  foss,  designed  Co  receive  the 
ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  till- 
ing the  foss.  Sometimes  it  is  palisaded,  and  in  Hol- 
land it  is  generally  planted  with  quickset  hedge. 

Encyc. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  canals.  Originally,  on 
the  bank  opposite  the  towing-path,  particularly  in 
deep  cuts,  a  level  space  was  left,  at  the  foot  of  the 
upper  slope  of  the  bank,  as  in  fortification,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  intercepting  the  earth  sliding 
down  the  bank  ;  called  a  bench  or  berme.  This  is 
now  omitted,  and  only  a  uniform  slope  left  to  the 
wnter's  edge.  The  bank  opposite  the  towing-path 
is  still,  however,  called  the  bermc,  or  bcrmc-bank. 

BEIl'iNA-OLE.     See  Barnacle. 

BER'N'ARD-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  monks  of  the  order. 

BER'N  ARD-INES,  it.  pi.  An  order  of  monks,  founded 
by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molenie,  and  reformed  by  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  order  originated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  They  wear  a  white  robe,  with  a 
black  scapulary ,  and  when  they  officiate,  they  are 
clothed  with  a  large  white  gown,  with  great  sleeves, 
and  a  hood  of  the  same  color.  Encyc. 

BE-KOB',  v.  U     [be.  and  rob.]     To  rob.     [Not  in '„<,:] 

Spenser. 

BER'O-E,  n.  An  oceanic  animal  of  the  Medusa  fam- 
ily, having  an  ova!  or  globular  body,  of  a  transparent, 
gelatinous  consistence.  It  is  one  of  the  animals  that 
produces  the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean. 

BEU'KI-ED,  (bei'rid,)  a.     Furnished  with  berries. 

BEIt'RY,  «.  [Sax.  bcria,  a  grape  or  cluster  of  grapes  ; 
berga,  a  grape  stone,  a  berry.] 
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1.  A  succulent  or  pulpy  fruit,  containing  naked 
seeds.  Or,  in  more  technical  language,  a  succulent 
or  pulpy  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  without  valves, 
containing  several  seeds,  which  are  naked,  that  is, 
which  have  no  covering  but  the  pulp  and  rind.  It  is 
commonly  round  or  oval.  But  in  popular  language, 
berry  extends  only  to  smaller  fruits,  as  strawberry, 
gooseberry,  &c,  containing  seeds  or  granules.  An 
indehisceut,  pulpy  pericarp,  many-celled  and  many- 
seeded  ;  tlie  attachment  of  the  seeds  lost  at  maturity, 
and  the  seeds  remaining  scattered  in  the  pulp. 

Lindley. 

2.  A  mound.     [For  Barrow.]  IV.  Browne. 
tiER'RY,  v.  i.    To  bear  or  produce  berries. 
BER'RY-BEaR-ING,  a.     Producing  berries. 

I'.ER  RY-FORM-M),  a.    Formed  like  a  berry.  Smith. 

BERT,  fl.  Sax.  beorht,  brrht ;  Eng.  hright.  This  word 
enters  into  the  name  of  many  Saxon  princes  and  no- 
blemen ;  as,  Egbert,  Sigbert.  The  Bertha  of  the 
northern  nations  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Eudozia, 
an  equivalent  word.  Of  the  same  sort  were  riue- 
drus,  Epiphanius,  Photius,  Lampridius,  Fulgcntius, 
Illustris.     [See  ISiught.]  Camden. 

BERTH,  n.     [from  the  root  of  bear.] 

1.  A  station  in  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor,  com^ 
prehending  the  space  in  which  she  ranges.  In  more 
familiar  usage,  the  word  signifies  any  situation  or 
place,  where  a  vessel  lies,  or  can  lie,  whether  at  an- 
chor or  at  a  wharf. 

2.  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  ship,  where  a  number 
of  officers  or  men  mess  and  reside. 

3.  The  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the  sides  of  a 
cabin  ;  the  place  for  a  hammock,  or  a  repository  for 
chests,  &.c.  ' 

4.  A  place  or  employment. 

To  berth,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  allot  to  each 
man  a  place  for  his  hammock. 

BER  THI-ER-ITE,  n.  A  dark  steel-gray  ore  of  antimo- 
ny, consisting  of  antimony,  iron,  and  sulphur ;  named 
after  M.  Berthier. 

BEU'TRAM,  n.    [L.  pyretJirum,  said  to  be  from  Gr. 
nvp,  fire,  from  its  acrid  quality.] 
Bastard  pellitory,  a  plant. 

BER'YL,  «.  [h.  benjlhts;  Gr.  pnov/Wos;  Ch.  Syr. 
and  Elh.  a  gem,  beryl,  and  in  Syr.  crystal,  and  a 
pearl:  the  latter  word  being  a  different  orthography 
of  beryl ;  probably  from  the  root  of  the  Fr.  briller,  to 

shine,  Eng.  brilliant,  Eth.  I  IhU  bareah,  to  shine.] 

A  mineral  of  great  hardness,  occurring  in  green  or 
bluish-green  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  identical  with 
the  emerald,  except  in  color;  the  latter  having  a 
purer  and  richei  green  color,  proceeding  from  a  trace 
of  oxyd  of  chrome.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
beryl  is  oxyd  of  iron.  Prisms  of  the  beryl  are  some- 
times found  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  as  at  Ac- 
worth,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  beryl,  when  trans- 
parent, is  set  as  a  gem,  and  called  aqua-marine.  Dana. 

BER'YL-CRYS'TAL,  n.  This  term  is  not  now  used, 
e.xcept  in  speaking  of  the  beryl. 

BER'YL-LINE,  a.  LiKe  a  beryl ;  of  a  light  or  bluish 
green. 

BE  RYL'LI-UM,  n.  The  same  as  Glucinum,  which 
see. 

BE-SAINT',  v.  t.  [be  and  saint.]  To  make  a  saint. 
[Mot  in  use.] 

BE-SAYLE',  n.  [Norm,  ayle  ;  Fr.  a'ieul,  a  grandfather.] 
A  great-grandfather. 

If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  dentil  of  one's 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  a  writ  of  ayle  lieth  ;  if 
on  the  death  of  the  great-grandfather,  then  a  writ  of 
be.iuyle.  hut  if  it  mounts  one  degree  higher,  to  the 
tresayle,  or  grandfather's  grandfather,  &c,  the  writ 
is  called  a  writ  of  cosinage  or  de  consanguineo. 

Blackstone, 

BE-SGAT'TER,  v.  t.  [be  and  scatter.]  To  scatter 
over.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

BE-SfORN',  v.  t.  [be  and  scorn.]  To  treat  with 
scorn  ;  to  mock  at.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

BE  SCRATCH',  v.  t.  [be  and  scratch.]  To  scratch; 
to  tear  with  the  nails.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

BE-SCRAWL',  v.  t.  [be  and  scrawl.]  To  scrawl ;  to 
scribble  over.  Milton. 

BE-SeREEN',  v.  t.  [be  and  screen.]  To  cover  with 
a  screen  ;  to  shelter ;  to  conceal.  Shak. 

BE-Si'REEN'JED,  pp.    Covered  ;  sheltered  ;  concealed. 

BE-SCRIB'BLE,  !!.  (.     'J'o  scribble  over.  Milton. 

BE-SGUM'BER,  v.  t.  [from  cumber.]  To  encumber. 
[JV/ii  legitimate,  nor  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

BE-SEE',  ».  i.  [be  and  see.]  To  look  ;  to  mind.  [Not 
in  use.]  Wiclif. 

BE-SEECH',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Besought,  t  [Sax.  be 
and  sccan,  to  seek,  inquire,  follow;  D.  verzoeken  ; 
G.  ersuchen  ;  from  seek,  seipwr,  to  follow,  with  be,  by, 
near,  about ;  that  is,  to  follow  close,  to  press.  See 
Seek  and  Essay.     The  Saxon  has  gesecan.] 

To  entreat;  to  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  ask  or 
pray  with  urgency  ;  followed  by  a  person ;  as,  "  I 
Pau'  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  of  Christ."  2  Cor. 
x.  ;  or  by  a  thing ;  as,  I  beseech  your  patience. 

BE-SEECH'ER.  n.    One  who  beseeches. 

BE-KEECH'ING,  ppr.     Entreating. 

BE-SEEOH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  beseeching  manner. 

BE-SEEK',  v.  t.     To  beseech.     [Not  used.]     Chaucer. 
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BE-SEEM',  v.  t.    [be  and  seem,]    To  become ;  to  be 
fit  for,  or  worthy  of;  to  be  decent  for. 

What  form  of  speed  or  behavior  beseemetli  us,  in  our  prayers  to 
God  ?  Hooker. 

BE-SEE.M'ING,  ppr.  lr  a.    Becoming;  fit;  worthy  of. 
BE-SEEM'ING,  n.     Comeliness.  Barret. 

BE-SEEM' ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  beseeming  manner. 
BE-SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  beseeming. 
BE-SEEM'LY,  a.     Becoming  ;  fit ;  suitable. 
BE-SEEN',  a.     Adapted  ;  adjusted.     [Not  used.] 
BE-SET',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Beset.     [Sax.  bescttan,  to 

place,  of  be  and  scttan,  to  set ;  D.  betetten ;  G.  beset- 

len.    See  Set.] 

1.  To  surround  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  hem  in  :  to  besiege  ; 
as,  we  are  beset  with  enemies ;  a  city  is  beset  with 
troops.    Hence, 

2.  To  press  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  perplex  ;  to  entan- 
gle, so  as  to  render  escape  difficult  or  impossible. 

Adam,  sore  beset,  replied.  Milton. 

3.  To  waylay.  Shak. 

4.  To  fall  upon.  Spenser. 
BE-SET'TING,  ppr     Surrounding ;  besieging  ;  way- 
laying. 

BE-SET'TING,  a.    Habitually  attending,  or  pressing ; 

as,  a  besetting  sin 
BE-SHINE',  v.  t.     To  shine  upon.     [Not  used.] 
BE-SHREW,  v.  t.     [be  and  shrew.]     To  wish  a  curse 

to ;  to  execrate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  happen  ill  to.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

BE-SHROUD'ED,  a.     Shrouded. 
BE-SHUT',  v.  t.    To  shut  up.    [Not  used.]    Chancer. 
BE-SIDE',  prep.t  [be  and  side,  by  the  side.]     At  the 

side  of  a  person  or  thing ;  near  ;  as,  sit  down  beside 

me,  or  beside  the  stream. 

2.  Over  and  above ;  distinct  from. 

Beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. — 
Luke  xvi. 

3.  On  one  side  ;  out  of  the  regular  course  or  order ; 
not  according  to,  but  not  contrary. 

It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this  speculation. 

Locke. 

4.  Out  of;  in  a  state  deviating  from  ;  as,  to  put  one 
beside  his  patience.     Hence, 

5.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  beside  one's  self,  is 
out  of  the  wits  or  senses  ;  out  of  the  order  of  reason, 
or  of  rational  beings. 

Paul,  Uiou  art  beside  thyself.  —  Acts  xxvi. 
BE-SIDES',  prep.    Over  and  above  ;  separate  or  dis- 
tinct from. 


And  then 


}  a  famine  in  the  land,  besides  the  first  famine. — 


Note.  This  word,  though  radically  the  same  as 
beside,  and  a  corruption  of  it,  ought  not  to  he  con- 
founded with  it;  for  it  is  never  used  in  the  senses 
explained  under  beside,  except  in  the  second. 
BE-SIDE',  )  adv.  Moreover  ;  more  titan  that ;  over 
BE-SIDES',  i  and  above  ;  distinct  from  ;  not  included 
in  the  number,  or  in  what  has  been  mentioned. 

Besides,  you  know  not  what  is  the  fate  of  your  friend. 

The  men  said  to  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides? — Gen.  xix. 

To  all  beside,  as  much  ail  empty  shade, 

An  Eugene  living;,  as  a  Cesar  dead.  Pope. 

These  sentences  may  be  considered  as  elliptical. 
BE-SfD'ER-Y,  n.     A  variety  of  pear.  Johnson. 

BE-SIeGE',  v.  t.  [be  and  siege;  Fr.  siege,  and  assie- 
ger,  to  besiege.     See  Siege.] 

1.  To  lay  siege  to  ;  to  beleaguer ;  to  beset  or  sur- 
round with  armed  forces,  for  tlie  purpose  of  compel- 
ling to  surrender,  either  by  famine  or  by  violent  at- 
tacks ;  as,  to  besiege  a  castle  or  city. 

2.  To  beset ;  to  throng  round  ;  as,  besieged  with 
cares. 

BE-SIicG'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Surrounded  or  beset  with  hos- 
tile troops. 

BE-SIf.GK'MENT,  n.  Act  of  besieging  ;  state  of  be- 
ing besieged. 

BE-SIeG'ER,  n.  One  who  lays  siege,  or  is  employed 
in  a  siege. 

BE-SIeG'ING, ppr.  Laying  siege;  surrounding  with 
armed  forces. 

BE-SlicG'ING,  o.  Surrounding  in  a  hostile  manner  ; 
employed  in  a  siege  ;  as,  a  besieging  army. 

BE-SlEG'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  besieging  manner. 

BE-SIT',jj.  t,  [oeandsit.]  To  suit ;  to  become.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

BE-SLAVE',  v.  t.  To  subjugate ;  to  enslave.  [Not 
used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

BE-SLAV'ER,  v.  t.    To  defile  with  slaver. 

BE-SLAV'ER-ED,  pp.     Defiled  with  slaver.    Heber. 

BE-SLAV'ER-ING.j^r.     Defiling  with  slaver. 

BE-SLIME',  v.  t.  To  daub  with  slime  ;  to  soil.  [Not 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

BE-SLOB'BER-ING,  ppr.     Beslubbering.      Ed.  Rev. 

BE-SLUB'BER,  v.  t.  [be  and  slubber,  slabber.]  To 
soil  or  smear  with  spittle,  or  any  thing  running  from 
the  mouth  or  nose.     [  Vulgar.] 

BE-SLUB'BER-ING,  ppr.    Smearing  with  spittle. 

BE-SMeAR',  v.  t.  [be  and  smear.]  To  bedaub ;  to 
overspread  with  any  viscous,  glutinous  matter,  or 
with  any  soft  substance  that  adheres.  Hence,  to 
foul ;  to  soil. 

BE-SMEAR'ED,  pp.  Bedaubed  ;  overspread  with  any 
thing  soft,  viscous,  or  adhesive ;  soiled. 
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BE-SMEAR'ER,  n.    One  that  besmears. 
BE-SMeAR'ING,  ppr.     Bedaubing  ;  soiling. 
BE-SMIRCH',  (-smurch,)  v.  t.     [be  and  smirch.]     To 

soil  ;  to  foul ;  to  discolor.  "  [Little  used.]  Shale. 

BE-SMOKE',  v.  t.     [be   and   smoke  ]      To  foul    with 

smoke  ;   to  hardea  nr  dry  in  stroke.      [Little  used.] 
BE-SMoK'ED,  (-smokl,)  pp.    Fo'Ued  or  soiled  with 

smoke ;  dried  in  smoke. 
BE-SMUT',  v.  t.     [be  and  smut.]    To  blacken  with 

smut ;  to  foul  with  soot. 
BE-SMUT'TED,  pp.    Blackened  with  smut  or  soot. 
BE-SN5W,  v.  t.     [be  and  snow.     Sax.  besniwed,  par- 
ticiple.]   To  scatter  like  snqw.    [Little-used.]    Oowcr. 
BE-SNOW'ED,  pp.  or  a.     [be  and  snow.]     Covered  or 

sprinkled  with  snow,  or  with  white  blossoms.    Han- 
BE-SNUFF',  v.  t.     To  befoul  with  snuff.  [bury. 

BE-SNIJFF'£D,(-snuft,)w.    Foul  with  snuff.    Young. 
BE'SOM,  n.     [Sax.  besin,  a  brush  or  broom  ;  besman, 

twigs.     Orosnts,  2,  3.     Ger.  besen ;  D.  beiem  ;  Arm. 

bc:o,  birch.     The  besom  was  a  little  bundle  of  twigs 

used  for  sweeping.] 

A  broom  ;  a  brush  of  twigs  for  sweeping. 


Be'SOM,  v.  t.    To  sweep,  as  with  a  besom. 

Rolls  back  all  Greece,  and  besoms  wide  the  plain.         Barlow. 

BE'SOM-ER,  n.    One  who  uses  a  besom. 

BE-SORT',  v.  t.  [be  and  sort.]  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  be- 
come. Shak. 

BE-SORT',  n.    Company  ;  attendance ;  train.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 

BE-SOT',  v.  t.    [be  and  sot.]    To  make  sottish  ;  to  in- 
fatuate ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  make  dull  or  senseless.  Milton. 
2.  To  make  to  dote.  Shak. 

BE-SOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  sottish  or  stupid. 
Besotted  on ;  infatuated  with  foolish  affection. 

Dryden. 

BE-SOT'TED-LY,  adv.     In  a  foolish  manner.    Milton. 

BE-SOT'TED-NESS,  n.  Stupidity  ;  arrant  folly  ;  in- 
fatuation. Milton. 

BE-SOT'TING,  ppr.  Infatuating;  making  sottish  or 
foolish. 

BE-SOT'TING-LY,  adv.     In  a  besotting  manner. 

BE-SOUGHT',  (be-sawt',) />P.  of  Beseech.  Entreated  ; 
implored  ;  sought  by  entreaty. 

BE-SPAN"GLE,  v.  t.  [be  and  spangle.]  To  adorn 
witli  spangles;  to  dot  or  sprinkle  with  something 
brilliant  ;  as,  the  heavens  bespangled  with  stars. 

BE-SPAN"GLED,  pp.  Adorned  with  spangles  or 
something  shining. 

BE-SPAN"GLING,  ppr.  Adorning  with  spangles  or 
glittering  objects. 

BE-SPAT'TER,  v.  t.      [be   and   spatter.]     To  soil  by 
spattering ;  to  sprinkle  with  water,  or  with  dirt  and 
water. 
2.  To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach.     Swift. 

BE-SPAT'TER-ED,  pp.  Spattered  over;  soiled  with 
dirt  and  water  ;  aspersed  ;  calumniated. 

BE-SPAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Spattering  with  water; 
soiling  with  dirt  and  water  ;  aspersing. 

BE-SPAWL',  v.  t.  [be  and  spawl.]  To  soil  or  make 
foul  with  spittle.  Milton. 

BE-SPeAK',  v.  t.  ,•  pret.  Bespoke  ;  pp.  Bespoke,  Be- 
spoken, [be  and  speak.]  To  speak  for  beforehand  ; 
to  order  or  engage  against  a  future  time  ;  as,  to  be- 
speak a  seat,  in  a  public  coach. 

My  lady  is  bespoke.  Shak. 

2.  To  forebode  ;  to  foretell. 

They  started  tears,  and  bespoke  dangers,  to  scare  the  allies. 

Swift. 

3.  To  speak  to ;  to  address.  This  sense  is  mostly 
poetical. 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dryden. 

4.  To  betoken  ;  to  show  ;  to  indicate  by  external 
marks  or  appearances  ;  as,  his  manners  bespeak  him 
a  gentleman. 

HE-SPF.AK'ER,  n.     One  who  bespeaks. 
BE-SPEAK'ING,  ppr.     Speaking  for  or  ordering  be-' 

forehand  ;  foreboding  ;   .addressing ;   showing  ;  indi- 
cating. 
BE-SPEAK'ING,  n.    A  previous  speaking  or  discourse, 

by  way  of  apology,  or  to  engage  favor.         Drijdcn. 
BE^SPECK'LE,  (-spekl',)  v.  t.     [be  and  speckle.]     To 

mark  with  speckles  or  spots.  Milton. 

BE-SPICE',   v.  t.     [be  and  spice.']     To  season   with 

spices.  Shak. 

BE-SPIRT',    )  v.  t.     To  spurt  out,  or  over  ;  to  throw 
BE-SPURT',  \     out  in  a  stream   or  streams.      [Not 

used.]  Milton. 

BE-SPIT',t».  t. ;  pret.  Bespit;  pp.  Bespit,  Bespitteis. 

[be  and  spit.]    To  daub  or  soil  witli  spittle.     Johnson. 
BE-SPoKE',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bespeak. 
BE-SPOT',  v.  t.     [be  and  spot.]     To  mark  with  spots. 
BE-SPQT'TED,  pp.     Marked  with  spots.      [Mortimer. 
BE-SPOT'TING,  ppr.    Marking  with  spots. 
BE-SPRE  AD',  (be-spred',)  ».  (. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Bespread. 

[be  and  spread.]     To  spread  over ;  to  cover  over  ;  as 

to  bespread  with  fiourers. 
BE-SPREAD'ING,  ppr.    Spreading  over. 
BE-SPRENT',/>;».    Sprinkled  over. 
BE-SPRINK'LE,  r.  t.     [be  and  sprinkle.']     To  sprinkle 

over ;  to  scatter  over ;  as,  to  besprinkle  with  dust. 
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[JErSPRINK'LED,pp.     Sprinkled  over. 

JIE-SPIUXK'LER,  n.    One  that  sprinkles  over. 

BE-SPRINK'LING,  ppr.    Sprinkling  over. 

BE-SPRINK'LINGS,  n.  pi.     Sprinklings. 

BEST,  a.  superlative.  [Sax.  best,  contracted  from 
belest,  from  bet,  more,  or  better ;  betre  is  also  used  ; 
betan,  to  amend,  or  restore,  correct,  heal  ;  bote,  repa- 
ration, compensation ;  Eng.  boot,  to  boot ;  Goth. 
botyan,  to  profit,  aid,  assist ,  Eng.  but ;  G.  bass,  good, 
bcsser,  better,  bestc,  best ;  D.  bcter,  best ;  Dan.  besle ; 
Sw.  bast.  This  word  lias  no  connection  in  origin 
with  good.  See  Better.] 
Literally,  most  advanced.     Hence, 

1.  Most  good  ;  having  good  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  applied  indifferently  to  physical  or  moral 
subjects  ;  as,  the  best  man  ;  the  best  road  ;  the  best 
cloth  ;  the  best  abilities.  This,  like  most,  and  other 
attributes,  is  often  used  without  its  noun,  when  the 
noun  is  obvious  ;  as,  men  are  all  sinners  ;  the  best  of 
them  fail  m  the  performance  of  duty. 

2.  Most  advanced;  most  accurate;  as,  the  best 
scholar. 

3.  Most  correct,  or  complete  ;  as,  the  best  view  of  a 
landscape,  or  of  a  subject. 

4.  The  best.  This  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  may  be 
variously  interpreted  ;  as,  the  utmost  power ;  the 
strongest  endeavor  ;  the  most,  the  highest  perfection  ; 
as,  let  a  man  do  his  best ;  i.  e.  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

5.  Jit  best ;  in  the  best  manner ;  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree or  extent  applicable  to  the  case;  as,  life  is  at 
best  very  short. 

To  make  the  best  of;  to  carry  to  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  to  improve  to  the  utmost ;  as,  to  make  the  best 
of  it  sum  of  money,  or  a  piece  of  land.  Also,  to  per- 
mit the  least  possible  inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the 
best  of'\\\  fortune  or  a  bad  bargain. 

The  best  of  the  way.  We  had  made  the  best  of  our 
way  to  the  city  ;  that  is,  the  most,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  distance.     [This  is  the  primary  sense.'] 

BEST,  n.  Utmost;  highest  endeavor;  as,  to  do  one's 
best.     See  No.  4,  above. 

BEST,  ado.  [n  the  highest  degree  ;  beyond  all  other ; 
as,  to  love  one  best  ■  to  like  this  best ;  to  please  best. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage  ;  with  the  most  ease ; 
as,  which  instrument  can  you  best  user 

3.  With  most  profit  or  success  ;  as,  money  is  best 
employed  in  manufactures  ;  this  medicine  will  an- 
swer best  in  the  present  case. 

4.  Most  intimately  or  particularly;  most  correctly; 
as,  what  is  expedient  is  Sestltnown  to  himself. 

BEST-AR  RaNG'JSD,  a.  Arranged  in  the  best  man- 
ner. 

BEST-€ON-CERT'ED,  a.  Concerted  in  the  best 
manner. 

BEST-GO  V'ERN-£D,  a.   Governed  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-SPoK'EN,  a.     Spoken  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-TEM'PER-£D,  a.  Having  the  most  kind  or 
mild  temper. 

BEST-TRAIN'£D,  a.     Trained  in  the  best  manner. 

BEST-WRIT'TJL'N,  a.  Written  in  the  best  manner. 
JVbte.  These  and  similar  compounds  explain  them- 
selves. 

BE-STaIN',  v.  t.  [be  and  stain.}  To  mark  with  stains  ; 
to  discolor,  either  the  whole  surface  of  a  thing,  or  in 
spots.  Shak. 

BE-STEAD',  (be-sted',)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Bested. 
[be  and  stead.] 

1.  To  profit. 

How  little  you  bestead.  Milton. 

2.  To  accommodate. 

They  shall  pass  through  it,  lutrdty  bested.  —  Is.  viii. 

That  is,  distressed  ;  perplexed. 

3.  To  dispose.  Spenser. 
BES'TIAL,  (best'yal,)  a.     [from  beast.]     Belonging  to 

a  beast,  or  to  the  class  of  beasts. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  beast ;  brutal;  below 
the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity  ;  carnal ;  as,  a  bes- 

.  tial  appetite  Shak. 

BES-TI  AL'1-TY,  7i.     The  quality  of  beasts  ;  the  state 
or  manners  of  man  which  resemble  those  of  brutes. 
2.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 

BES'TIAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  like  a  beast. 

BES'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Brutally;  in  a  manner  below 
humanity. 

BE-STICK',  7).  t. ;  pret.  and  7777.  Bestuck.  [be  and 
stick.]  To  stick  over,  as  with  sharp  points  ;  to  mark, 
by  infixing  points  or  spots  here  and  there. 

Truth  shall  retire,  bestuck  with  slanderous  Harts.  Milton. 

BE-STTR',  (be-stur',)  v.  t.  [be  and  stir.]  To  put  into 
brisk  or  vigorous  action  ;  to  move  with  life  and  vig- 
or;  usually  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  rise  and 
be.tir  yourselves. 

BE-STIR'RJBD,  (be-sturd',)  pp.  Roused  into  vigorous 
action,  quickened  in  actum. 

BE-STTR'RING,  ppr.  Moving  briskly;  putting  into 
vigorous  action. 

I!  EST'  N  ESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  best.     [JVM  used.] 

Morton. 

BE-STORM',  v.  i.  [be  and  storm.]  To  storm  ;  to  rage. 
[JVot  used.]  YauniT. 

JJSTAM7I 


BE-ST6W',  r.  t.     [be  and  stow,  a  place 
Literally,  to  set  or  place.] 


See  Srow. 
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1.  To  give  ;  to  confer ;  to  impart ;  with  the  sense 
of  gratuity,  and  followed  by  011  or  1777071, 

Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  bestow  on  you  a 

blessing.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 
Though  1  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.  —  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

This  word  should  never  be  followed  by  to. 

2.  To  give  in  marriage  ;  to  dispose  of. 

I  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman.  Tatter. 

3.  To  apply  ;  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  exertion, 
or  use  ;  as,  to  bestow  our  whole  force  upon  an  object. 

4.  To  lay  out,  or  dispose  of ;  to  give  in  payment 
for ;  as,  to  bestow  money  for  what  we  desire.  *  Deut. 
xiv.  25. 

5.  To  lay  up  m  store;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping; 
to  stow  ;  to  place. 

1  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits.  —  Luke  xii. 

BE-STSW'AL,  77.    Act  of  bestowing  ;  disposal. 
BE-STOW.ED,  pp.      Given  gratuitously  ;   conferred  ; 

laid  put ;  applied  ;  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 
BE-SToW'ER,  77.     One  who  bestows  ;  a  giver  ;  a  dis- 

poser^ 
BE-SToW'ING,  ppr.     Conferring  gratuitously  ;  laying 

out ;  applying  ;  depositing  in  store. 
BE-STOW'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  giving  gratuitously; 

a  conferring.  Perry. 

God  the  Father  had  committed  the  beslowment  of  the  blessings 
purchased  to  his  Son.  Edwards  on  Redemp.  372. 

If  we  consider  this  beslowment  of  gifts  iu  (his  view. 

Chauncey,  V.  Sal.  155. 

"Whatever   may  be  the  secret  counsel  of  his  will  rrspcclinff  his 
own  beslowment  of  saving  grace.      SmaUey,  Serin,  p.  37. 

2.  That  which  is  conferred,  or  given  ;  donation. 

They  strengthened  his  hands  bv  their  Liberal  beslowmenls  on  him 

and  his  lamily.  Christ   Mag.  iii.  635. 

The  free  and  munificent  beslowment  of  the  Sovereign  Judge. 

Thddey. 

[Bestowment  is  preferable  to  bestowal,  on  account 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  bestowal.] 

BE-STRAD'DLE,  ».  t.    To  bestride.    [See  Straddle.] 

BE-STRAUGHT'.  a.     Distracted  ;  mad.     [JVot  used.] 

Shuk. 

BE-STREW,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Bestrewed  ;  7771.  Bestrewed, 
Bestrown.  [be  and  strew.]  To  scatter  over  ;  to  be- 
sprinkle ;  to  straw.  Milton. 

BE  STRE WEDf  pp.  of  Bestrew. 

BE-STRiDE',  v.  t.  ,-  pret.  Bestrid  or  Bestrode  ;  pp. 
Bestrid,  Bestridden,     [be  and  stride.] 

1.  To  stride  over;  to  stand  or  sit  with  any  thing 
between  the  legs,  or  with  the  legs  extended  across; 
as,  to  bestride  the  world,  like  a  colossus ;  to  bestride 
a  horse.  Shak. 

2.  To  step  over ;  as,  to  bestride  a  threshold.   Shak. 
Bestriding  sometimes  includes  riding  or  defending, 

as  Johnson  remarks  ;  but  the  particular  purposes  of 

the  act,  which  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 

case,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  definition. 
BE-STRlD'ING,  ppr.    Extending  the  legs  over  any 

thing,  so  as  to  include  it  between  them. 
BE-STRoDE',  pret.  of  Bestride. 
BE-STR6WN',  pp.  of  Bestrew.     Sprinkled  over. 
BE-STUCK',  77/7.   of   Bestick.      Pierced    in   various 

places  with  sharp  points. 
BE-STUD',  v.  t.     [be  and  stud.]     To  set  with  studs  ; 

to  adorn  with  bosses  ;  as,  to  bestnd  with  stars.  Milton. 
BE-STUD'DED,  77/7.    Adorned  with  studs. 
BE-STUD'DING,  77777%    Setting  with  studs;  adorning 

as  with  bosses. 
BE-SWIKE',  (be-swlk',)  v.  t.     [Sax.  bestoican.] 

To  allure.     [JVot  used.]  Ooioer. 

BET,  71.     [Sax.  bad,  a  pledge  ;  badian,  to  give  or  take 

a  pledge  ;  G.  wette,  wetten.] 

A  wager  ;  that  which  is  laid,  staked,  or  pledged,  in 

a  contest,  to  be  won,  either  by  the  victorious  party 

himself,  or  by  another  person,  in  consequence  of  his 

victory.     At  a  race,  a  man  lays  a  bet  on  his  own 

horse,  or  on  the  horse  of  another  man. 
BET,  ».  t.    To  lay  a  bet ;  to  lay  a  wager ;  to  stake  or 

pledge  something  upon  the  event  of  a  contest. 
BET,  the  old  participle  of  Beat,  is  obsolete  or  vulgar. 
BE-TAKE',  v.  t.  ,-  pret.   Betook  ;  pp.  Betaken,     [be 

and  take.     Sax.  6c<iEca7t.] 

1.  To  take  to  ;  to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply  ;  to 
resort;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  to  betake  our- 
selves to  arms,  or  to  action.  It  generally  implies  a 
motion  toward  an  object ;  as,  to  betake  ourselves  to  a 
shady  grove  ;  or  an  application  of  the  mind  or  facul- 
ties corresponding  with  such  motion  ;  as,  to  betake 
ourselves  to  study  or  to  vice. 

2.  Formerly,  to  take  or  seize.     [06s.]       Spenser. 
BE-TaK'EN,  part,  of  Betake. 

BE-TaK'ING, 77717-.  Having  recourse  to  ;  applying  ;  re- 
sorting. 

BE-TAUGHT',?7rrt.  of  Betake.    [JVot  Used.]    Chaucer. 

BE-TEEM'j  u.  t.  [be  and  teem.]  To  bring  forth  ;  to 
produce  ;  to  shed  ;  to  bestow.     [JVot  used.}     Spenser. 

Shalt. 

BirJTEL,  (be'tl,)  n.  A  species  of  pepper,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  chewed,  with  the  areca  or  betel-nut 
and  lime,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
a  creeping  or  climbing  plant,  like  the  ivy,  the  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  citron.  It  is 
planted  by  a  tree,  or  supported  by  props.  In  India, 
betel  is  taken  after  meals,  and  during  a  visit ;  it  is 
offered  to  friends  when  they   meet,  ami   when  they 
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separate  ;  in  short,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
betel.  To  correct  the  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  a  little 
areca  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  chunam,  a  kind  of 
burnt  lime  made  of  shells  Encyc. 

BE'T£L-NUT,  7t.  The  nut  of  the  areca  palm,  chewed 
in  the  East  with  betel  leaves  and  lime. 

BE-THIi\K',  v.  1. 1  pret.  and  pp.  Bethought,  [be  and 
think.] 

To  call  to  mind  ;  to  recall  or  bring  to  recollection, 
rejection,  or  consideration  ;  generally  followed  by  a 
reciprocal  pronoun,  with  of  befoie  the  subject*  of 
thought. 

1  have  bedwuglil  myself  of  another  fault.  Sliak. 

BE-THINK',  77.  i.    To  have  in  recollection  ;  to  consid- 
er. Spenser. 
BETH'LE-HEM,  71.     [Heb.  the  house  of  food  or  bread.] 

1.  A  town  or  village  in  Judea,  about  six  miles 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  famous  for  its  being  the 
place  of  Christ's  nativity. 

2.  A  hospital  for  lunatics;  corrupted  into  Bedlam. 
BETH'LEM-ITE,  71,     An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  ;  a 

lunatic. 

2.  In  church  history,  the  Bethlemites  were  a  sort  of 
monks,  introduced  into  England  fn  the  year  1257, 
who  were  habited  like  the  Dominicans,  except  that 
they  wore  a  star  with  five  rays,  in  memory  of  the 
comet  or  star  which  appeared  over  Bethlehem  at  the 
nativity  of  our  Savior.  There  is  an  order  of  Beth- 
lemites also  in  Spanish  America.  Encyc. 

BE-THOUGHT',  (be-thawt',)  pret.  and  7777.  of  Bethink. 

BE-THRALL',  r.  I.  [be  and  thrall.]  To  enslave  ;  to 
reduce  to  bondage  ;  to  bring  into  subjection.  [Little 
used.]  .  Siiak. 

BE-THRALL'.ED,ji/>.     Enslaved. 

BE-THUAIP',  v.  t.  [be  and  thump.]  To  beat  soundly. 
[Little  used.]  Sliak, 

BE-TlDE',  u.  t.  ,•  pret.  Betid  or  Betided  ;  77;?.  Betid. 
[be  and  tide.     Sax.  tidan,  to  happen.     See  Tide.] 

To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  ;  used  of  good  or 
evil. 

What  will  betide  the  few  t  Milton. 

BE-TIDE',  77.  i.     To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen. 

What  news  else  belidelh  here  f  Shak. 

Shakspeare  has  used  it  with  of.     What  would  be- 
tide of  thee?    But  this  is  unusual  or  improper. 
RF-TTMF'       ) 
RF  TiMF'S'    t  a^v'     tofi  an^  ti'ne,  that  is,  by  the  time.] 

1.  Seasonably ;  in  good  season  or  time ;  before  it 
is  late. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes.  Milton, 

2.  Soon  ;  in  a  short  time. 

He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes.  Shak. 

BE-ToK'.EN,  (be-to'kn)  v.  f,  [be  and  token.  Sax.  6c- 
ta?can.} 

1.  To  signify  by  some  visible  object ;  to  show  by 
signs. 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow, 

Betokening  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs ;  to  indicate  some- 
thing future  by  that  which  is  seen  or  known  ;  as,  a 
dark  cloud  often  betokens  a  storm.  Thomson. 

BE-ToK'£AT-JED,  pp.  Foreshown  ;  previously  indica- 
ted^ 

BE-ToK'EN-ING,  77777'.    Indicating  by  previous  signs. 

BET'O-NY,  71.     [L.  betmiicaj 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Betonica,  (Linn.)  The  purple  or  wood 
betony  (i*.  officinalis,  Linn.,)  a  native  of  Europe, 
grows  in  woods  and  shady  places,  and  is  deemed 
useful  as  a  mild  corroborant.  Encyc. 

BE-TOOK',  717-rt.  of  Betake. 

BE-T6RN',  a.     Torn  in  pieces. 

BE-TOSS',  v.  U  [6c  and  toss.]  To  toss  ;  to  agitate  ;  to 
disturb  ;  to  put  in  violent  motion.      Shak.     Shelton. 

BE-TOSS'ED,  (be-tost',)  a.  Tossed  ;  violently  agitated. 

BE-TRAP',  v.  r,  [from  trap.]  To  entrap;  to  insnare. 
[Not  iised.]  Occlcve. 

BE-TRaY',  v.  t,  [Chaucer  wrote  betrass,  betrass,  and 
the  Fr.  traitre  is  a  contraction  of  traistre;  Arm. 
traycza,  to  betray  ;  Norm,  trahir,  to  draw  in,  to  be- 
tray"; treitre,  a  traitor ;  Fr.  trahir,  which  seems  to  be 
the  L.  traho.  From  trahir  is  'formed  trahissant,  and 
trahison,  treason.  If  traho  is  the  root,  the  sense  is,  to 
draw  aside,  to  withdraw,  or  lead  away ;  which  would 
agree  with  the  D.  bedriescn,  G.  betriegen,  Sw.  bedra- 
ga,  Dan.  bedraae,  to  deceive  ;  and  treachery,  Fr.  tri- 
cherie,  is  from  the  root  of  trick.  I  do  not  find  octro- 
i-oil in  the  Saxon,  but  bedrog  is  rendered  ffellit,  and 
this  is  from  dragon,  to  draw.  Betray,  then,  seems  to 
be  a  compound  of  6c  and  dragan,  to  draw  ;  and  betrass 
supra,  may  be  from  a  different  root.  In  strictness,  to 
fail  in  duty  ;  to  be  guilty  of  breach  of  trust  ;  to  vio- 
late the  confidence  reposed.  The  word  does  not  in 
itself  import  to  ihlirrr  up  :  but  by  usage,  either  with 
or  without  the  word  enemies,  it  signifies  to  deliver 
up,  in  breach  of  trust,] 

1.  To  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
treachery  or  fraud,  in  violation  of  trust;  as,  an  offi- 
cer betrayed  the  city. 

The  Son  of  man  snail  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men.  —  Matt. 
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2.  To  violate  by  fraud,  or  unfaithfulness ;  as,  to 
betray  a  trust. 

If  the  people  of  America  ever  betray  ttieir  trust,  their  guilt  will 
merit  even  greater  punishment  than  other  nations  have  suf- 
fered, and  the  indignation  of  Heaven.  J.  Adanis. 

3.  To  violate  confidence  by  disclosing  a  secret,  or 
that  which  was  intrusted  ;  to  expose,  followed  by  the 
person  or  the  thing ;  as,  my  friend  betrayed  me,  or 
betrayed  the  secret. 

4.  To  disclose,  or  permit  to  appear,  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  kept  secret,  or  what  prudence  would  con- 
ceal. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray 
your  ignorance.  Watts. 

Hence, 

5.  To  mislead  or  expose  to  inconvenience  not  fore- 
seen ;  as,  great  confidence  betrays  a  man  into  errors. 

6.  To  show  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  indicate  what  is  not 
obvious  at  first  view,  or  would  otherwise  be  con- 
cealed. 

Nor,  after  lenfth  of  years,  a  stone  betray 

The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay,  Addison. 

This  river  betrays  its  original  in  its  name.  Hoi  well. 

All  the  names  in  the  country  betray  great  antiquity.  Bryant. 

7.  To  fail,  or  deceive. 


BE-TRaY'AL,  (bertra'al,)  n.    Betrayment. 

BE-TRAV.ED,  pp.  Delivered  up  in  breach  of  trust; 
violated  by  unfaithfulness ;  exposed  by  breach  of  con- 
fidence; disclosed  contrary  to  expectation  or  inten- 
tion ;  made  known. 

BE-TRaY'ER,  n.    One  who  betrays ;  a  traitor. 

BE-TRaY'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  up  treacherously  ;  vi- 
olating confidence ;  disclosing  contrary  to  intention ; 
exposing. 

BE-TRAY'MENT,  n.  Act  of  betraying;  breacli  of 
trust.  Udal. 

BE-TRIM',  v.  t.  [be  and  trim.]  To  deck;  to  dress; 
to  adorn ;  to  grace ;  to  embellish  ;  to  beautify  ;  to 
decorate.  Slink. 

BE-TRIM'M£D,  (be-trimd')  pp.    Adorned  ;  decorated. 

BE-TRLM'MING,  ppr.  Decking;  adorning;  embel- 
lishing. 

BE-TROTH',  v.  t.  [be  and  troth.,  truth,  faith.  See 
Truth  and  Troth.] 

1.  To  contract  to  any  one,  in  order  to  a  future  mar- 
riage ;  to  promise  or  pledge  one  to  he  the  future 
spouse  of  another ;  to  affiance  ;  used  of  either  sex. 
"The  father  betroths  his  daughter." 

2.  To  contract  with  one  for  a  future  spouse  ;  to  es- 
pouse ;  as,  a  man  betroths  a  lady. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  to  conse- 
cration. Ayliffc. 

BE-'l'ROTH'JED,  (be-trotht')  pp.  or  a.  Contracted  for 
future  marriage. 

BE-TROTH'ING,  ppr.  Contracting  to  any  one,  in  or- 
der to  a  future  marriage,  as  the  father  or  guardian  ; 
contracting  with  one  for  a  future  wife,  as  the  intend- 
ed husband  ;  espousing. 

BE-TROTH'MENT,  n.  A  mutual  promise  or  contract 
between  two  parties,  for  a  future  marriage  between 
the  persons  betrothed  ;  espousals.  Encyc. 

BE-TRUST',  v.  t.  [be  and  trust.]  To  intrust ;  to  com- 
mit to  another  in  confidence  of  fidelity;  to  confide. 
This  is  less  used  than  intrust.  ■   Hall. 

BE-TRUST'ED,  pp.  Intrusted  ;  confided  ;  committed 
in  trust. 

BE-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Intrusting;  committing  in  trust. 

BE-TRUST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  intrusting  ;  the  thing 
intrusted.  Judge  Chipman. 

BET'SO,  n.    The  smallest  Venetian  coin.       Mason. 

BET'TED,  pp.     Laid  as  a  wager. 

BET'TER,  a. ;  eomp.  of  Bet.  [See  Best.]  [Sax.  bet, 
more,  better  ;  bctcrc,  bctera,  better ;  Sw.  battre ;  D. 
betcr;  G.  besscr;  D.  baat,  profit;  bnaten,  to  boot,  to 
avail ;  Sans,  bhadra,  good.  The  primary  sense  is 
more,  or  advanced  further  ;  and,  in  America,  this  is 
a  common  popular  signification.  This  vessel  con- 
tains better  than  half,  that  is,  more  than  half;  he 
walked  better  than  a  mile,  that  is,  more  than  a  mile.] 

1.  Having  good  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another  ;  applied  to  physical,  acquired,  or  moral  qual- 
ities ;  as,  a  better  soi\,  a  better  man,  a  better  physician, 
a  better  house,  a  better  air,  a  better  harvest. 

2.  More  advantageous. 

Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  to  Egypt  i  —  Ex.  xiv. 

3.  More  acceptable. 

To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.  —  1  Sam.  XT. 

4.  More  safe. 

It  is  belter  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  man.  — 
Ps.  cxviii. 

5.  Improved  in  health  ;  less  affected  with  disease  ; 
as.  the  patient  is  better. 

6.  To  be  better  off;  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  Bed- 
does,  Hygeia.  This  is  a  very  common  phrase  ;  but 
ought  not  off  to  be  of?     It  is  not  elegant. 

7.  To  have  the  better,  is  to  have  the  advantage  or 
superiority,  followed  by  nf  before  him  or  that  over 
which  the  advantage  is  enjoyed  ;  as,  the  English  had 
the  belter  of  the  Spaniards. 

8.  To  get  or  gain  the  better,  is  to  obtain  the  advan- 


tage, superiority,  or  victory  ;  as,  to  get  the  better  of  an 
enemy. 

9.  For  the  better,  is  for  the  advantage  or  improvement. 
BET'TER,  adv.  In  a  more  excellent  manner;  with 
more  skill  and  wisdom,  virtue,  advantage,  or  suc- 
cess ;  as,  to  perform  work  better ;  to  plan  a  scheme 
better  ;  land  better  cultivated  ;  laws  better  executed  ; 
government  better  administered. 

2.  More  correctly,  or  fully;  as,  to  understand  a 
subject  better  than  another. 

3.  With  superior  excellence ;  as,  to  write  or  speak 
better  than  another. 

4.  With  more  affection  ;  in  a  higher  degree ;  as,  to 
love  one  better  than  another. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  and  exemplify  the  various 

applications  of  better.     In  general,  it  implies  what  is 

more  excellent,   advantageous,  useful,  or  virtuous, 

than  something  else. 

BET'TER,  v.  U     [Sax.  bcterian,  betrian.     See  Better.] 

1.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  increase  the  good 
qualities  of;  as,  manure  betters  land  ;  discipline  may 
better  the  morals. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed. 

The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  can  not  be 

bettered.  Hooker. 

Q.U.  is  not  the  sense,  made  better'! 

3.  To  advance  ;  to  support ;  to  give  advantage  to  ; 
as,  to  better  a  party  ;  to  better  a  cause. 

BET'TER,  n.  A  superior;  one  who  has  a  claim  to 
precedence  on  account  of  his  rank,  age,  or  office; 
as,  give  place  to  your  betters.  It  is  generally  or  al- 
ways used  in  the  plural. 

BET'TER-£D,  pp.  Improved  ;  meliorated  ;  made 
better. 

BET'TER-ING,  ppr.    Making  better  ;  improving. 

BET'TER-ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders. 

BET'TER-MENT,  n.  A  making  better;  improve- 
ment. Montague. 

Betterments,  in  law,  are  those  improvements  of  an 
estate  which  render  it  better  than  mere  repairs. 

Bouvier. 

BET'TER-NESS,  n.     Superiority.  Toohe. 

BET'TING,  ppr.     Wagering;  laying  a  wager. 

BET'TING,  n.     The  laying  of  a  wager.       Sherwood. 

BET'TOR,  n.  [from  bet.]  One  who  bets  or  lays  a 
wager.  Addison. 

BET'TY,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  a  cant  word  from  the 
name  of  a  maid  ;  but  qu.  is  it  not  from  the  root  of  beat 
or  L.  ptto  ?] 
A  small  instrument  to  break  open  doors. 

Arbuthnot. 

BE-TTJM'BL.ED,  a.  [be  and  tumble.]  Rolled  about ; 
tumbled  ;  disordered.  Shall. 

BE-Tfj'TOR-£D,a.    Tutored  ;  instructed.  Coleridge. 

BE-TWEEN',  prepA  [Sax.  betireonan,  betwynan  :  of  be 
and  twain,  two,  Sax.  tweg,  twegen.  The  Saxons  used, 
in  the  same  sense,  betuh,  and  betweoh,  betwo.  See 
Twain,  Twin.] 

1.  In  the  intermediate  space,  without  regard  to 
distance;  as,  New  York  is  between  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Delaware  River  runs  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey. 

2.  From  one  to  another ;  passing  from  one  to 
another,  noting  exchange  of  actions  or  intercourse ; 
as,  things  go  well  between  the  parties. 

3.  Belonging  to  two  or  more,  in  common,  or  part- 
nership ;  as,  two  friends  have  but  one  soul  between 
them  ;  twenty  proprietors  own  a  tract  of  land  between 
them.  We  observe  that  between  is  not  restricted 
to  two. 

4.  Having  mutual  relation  to  two  or  more  ;  as,  dis- 
cords exist  between  the  families. 

5.  Noting  difference  or  discrimination  of  one  from 
another;  as,  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

BE-TW1XT',  prep.  [Sax.  betwixt,  betwyxt,  bctweox, 
bctwenh  ;  be  and  tweg,  two.] 

1.  Between  ;  in  the  space  that,  separates  two  per- 
sons or  things  ;  as,  betwixt  two  oaks. 

2.  Passing  between  ;  from  one  to  another,  noting 
intercourse.     See  Between. 

BEVEL,  n.  [Fr.  buveau.  Q,u.  It.  bieca  livella,  oblique 
level.] 

1.  Among  masons,  carpenters,  joiners,  &c,  an  in- 
strument, or  kind  of  square,  one  leg  of  which  is  fre- 
quently crooked,  according  to  the  sweep  of  an  arch 
or  vault.  It  is  movable  on  a  point  or  center,  and  so 
may  be  set  to  an.,  angle.  An  angle  that  is  not  a  right 
angle  is  called  a  be vol  angle,  whether  obtuse  or  acute. 

Bailey.     Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  slant  or  inclination  of  a  surface  from  a  right 
line  ;  as,  the  proper  bevel  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

Encyc. 
BEVEL,  a.     Slant;  having  the  form  of  a  bevel. 
BEVEL,  v.  L     To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle.  Moron. 

BEVEL,  u.  i.    To  slant  or  incline  off  to  a  bevel  angle, 

or  from  a  direct  line. 
BEVEL-£D,  vp.  or  a.    Formed  to  a  bevel  angle. 

In   mineralogy,  replaced  by  two  planes   inclining 

equally  Upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  edge  ;  having 

its  edges  replaced  as  above,  as  a  cube  or  other  solid. 

BEVEL-GEAR,  n.*  Wheel-work  whose   cogs  stand 

beveling,  or  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  shaft. 

Nicholson. 


BEVEL-ING,  ppr.    Forming  to  a  bevel  angle. 
BEVEL-ING,  a.     Slanting    toward    a   bevel   angle; 

bending  from  a  right  line. 
BEVEL-[NG,  n.    A  hewing  of  timber  with  a  proper 

and  regular  slant  toward  a  bevel  angle,  according  to 

a  mold  laid  on  one  side  of  its  surface. 

2.  The  slant  or  bevel  of  timber.  Encyc. 

BEV'EL-MENT,  n.     In  mineralogy,  the  replacement 

of  an  edge  by  two  similar  planes,  equally  inclined 

to  the  including  faces  or  adjacent  planes. 
BE'VER,  n.     [It.  bevrre,  to  drink.] 

A  collation  or  small  repast  between  meals.     [Not 

used.]  Marison. 

Be'VER,  v.  i.    To  take  a  small  repast  between  meals. 

Wallis. 
BEVER-AGE,  n.     [It.  bevcre,  or  here,  to  drink  ;  be- 

veraggio,  drink  ;  Sp.  beber,  from  L.  bibo  ;  Fr.  buveur, 

a  tippler ;  buvette,  a  tavern  ;  buvotter,  to  sip,  to  tipple ; 

Arm.  beuvrauh,  beverage.] 

1.  Drink;  liquor  for  drinking.  It  is  generally  used 
of  a  pleasant  or  mixed  liquor.  Nectar  is  called  the 
beverage  of  the  gods. 

In  the  middle  ages,  beverage,  bevcragium,  or 
biberagium,  was  money  for  drink  given  to  an  artificer 
or  other  person  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 
The  practice  has  existed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
America,  within  my  memory,  and  I  know  not  but  it 
stiil  exists  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  A  person 
who  had  a  new  garment,  was  called  on  to  pay  bev- 
erage, that  is,  to  treat  with  liquor.     Hence, 

2.  A  treat  on  wearing  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  or  on 
receiving  a  suit  from  the  tailor ;  also,  a  treat  on  first 
coming  into  prison  ;  a  garnish. 

3.  In  England,  water-cider,  a  mixture  of  cider  and 
water,  made  by  putting  water  into  pomace  before  it 
is  pressed.  Mortimer.     Johnson. 

BEV'ILE,  n*  [See  Bevel.]  In  heraldry,  a  thing 
broken  or  opening  like  a  carpenter's  bevel. 

Encyc. 

BEVY,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  or  affinities  of  this 
word.  The  etymologies  I  have  seen  are  not  worth 
notice.] 

A  flock  of  birds  ;  (sportsmen  now  confine  the  term 
to  quails.  .  Rich.  Diet.  ;)  hence,  a  company  ;  an  as- 
sembly or  collection  of  persons ;  usually  applied  to 
females. 

BE-WATL',  v.  t.\  [be  and  wail.]  To  bemoan;  to  la- 
ment ;  to  express  sorrow  for.  It  expresses  deep  sor- 
sow ;  as,  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  child. 

The  true  penitent  bewails  his  ingratitude  to  God.  Anon. 

BE-WATL',  i\  ;'.     To  express  grief.  Shalu 

BE-WaIL'A-BLE,  a.    That  maybe  lamented. 

BE-WaIL' ED, pp.    Lamented;  bemoaned. 

BE-WaIL'ER,  n.     One  who  laments. 

BE-WaIL'1NG,  ppr.  Lamenting;  bemoaning;  ex- 
pressing grief  for. 

BE-WaIL'ING,  ?i.     Lamentation.  Raleigh. 

BE-WaIL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  mournful  manner. 

BE-Wa  IL'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  bewailing. 

BE-VVaKE',  v.  t.  [be  and  wake.]  To  keep  awake. 
[Not  used.]  Qower. 

BE-WARE',  v.  i.  [Sax.  bewerian,  bewarian,  geioarian, 
to  guard,  defend,  restrain,  prohibit,  fortify,  be  cau- 
tious ;  Sw.  bevara ;  D.  bewaaren ;  Ger.  gewahr,  be- 
wahrcn ;  Dan.  bevdrc,  to  keep  guard,  preserve.  See 
Ware,  Wary-.] 

1.  Literally,  to  restrain  or  guard  one's  self  from. 
Hence,  to  regard  with  caution  ;  to  restrain  one's  self 
from  any  thing  that  may  be  dangerous,  injurious,  or 
improper  ;  to  avoid,  to  take  care;  followed  by  o/be- 
fore  the  thing  that  is  to  be  avoided. 

Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  o./  man.  Pope. 

Beware  of  lalse  prophets;  beware  o/lhe  leaven  of  the  Pharisees; 
beware  of  the  concision.  Sniplure. 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard  to. 

Behold,  1  send  an  angel  belb.e  thee  —  beware  of  him,  and  obey 
his  voice.  —  Ex,  xxiii. 

[This  is  nnusnal,  and  hnnlly  legitimate.] 
This  word,  though  here  admitted  as  a  verb,  from 
the  Saxon,  is  rarely  used  as  a  verb  in  fact ;  or  if  a 
verb,  is  now  never  used  except  in  the  imperative 
mode.  It  is  a  compound  of  be  and  the  Old  Eng, 
ware,  now  wary.  Br  wary  of  danger.  Hence, it  can 
not  be  used  with  did,  like  a  regular  verb,  nor  with  he, 
in  any  of  its  inflections,  —  he  is  beware:  for  this 
would  be  to  use  the  substantive  verb  twice  before 
ware  and  icary,  is  and  be.  Ben  Jonson,  however, 
has  used  the  word  in  the  third  person.  He  bewares 
to  act.  But  it  has  no  past  tense  or  participle,  and 
therefore,  if  admitted  as  a  verb,  it  is  defective,  and 
used  only  in  the  imperative  mode,  or  after  an 
auxiliary. 

BE-WEEP',  7>.  t.  [be  and  weep.]  To  weep  wer;  to 
bedew  with  tears.     [Little  used.]  Slrak. 

BE-WEE1",  e.  i.     To  make  lamentation.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

BE-WEPT',  pp.  Wept  over;  bedewed  with  tears. 
[Little  used.] 

BE-WET',  ».  t.  [be  and  wet]  To  wet;  tc  ooistcn. 
[Not  used.] 

BE-WlklRE',  (be-hore',)  e  t.    To  corrupt  with  regard 

to  chastity.  Bcaum.  and  Fletcher. 

2.  To  pronounce  a  whore.  Shak. 
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BE-WTL'DER,  v.  t.  [Dan.  forvilde,  vilde ;  D.  ver- 
wilderen  ;  G.  vcrmildcrn  :  from  wild.] 

To  'ead  into  perplexity  or  confusion  ;  to  lose  in  path- 
less places  ;  to  confound  for  want  of  a  plain  road  ;  to 
perplex  with  mazes  ;  or  in  general,  to  perplex. 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search.  Addison. 

F.E-WIL'DER-.ED,  pp.  Lost  in  mazes;  perplexed 
Willi  disorder,  confusion,  or  intricacy. 

BE-WIL'DER-£D-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  bewil- 
dered. 

BE-WIL'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Losing  in  a  pathless 
place  ;  perplexing  with  confusion  or  intricacy. 

BE-WIL'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  bewilder. 

BE-WIL'DER-MENT,  n.     State  of  being  bewildered. 

BE-WIN'TER,o.  t.    To  make  like  winter.    [JVot.  used,] 

Cowley. 

BE-WITOH',  v.  t.  [be  and  witch.]  To  fascinate  ;  to 
gain  ail  ascendency  over  by  charms  or  incantation  ; 
an  operation  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  injure 
the  person  bewitched,  so  that  he  lost  his  flesh,  or 
behaved  in  a  strange,  unaccountable  manner,  —  igno- 
rant people  being  inclined  to  ascribe  to  evil  spirits 
what  they  could  not  account  for. 

Look,  how  1  am  bewitched ;  behold,  mine  arm 

Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  Siiak. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  please  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  charms  ol  poetry  our  souls  bewitch.  Dryden. 

3.  To  deceive  and  mislead  by  juggling  tricks  or 
imposture.     Acts  viii.  9. 

B?&WITCH'ED,{be-wicht',)pp.  Fascinated  ;  charmed. 

fSE-WlTCH'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  bewitched. 

Qauden, 

BE-WITCH'ER,  n.    One  that  bewitches  or  fascinates. 

Stafford. 

BE-WITCH'ER-Y,  v.  Fascination  ;  charm  ;  resist- 
less power  of  any  thing  that  pleases.  South. 

BE-WITCH'FUL,  a.    Alluring;  fascinating.   Milton. 

BE-WITCH'ING,  ppr.     Fascinating  ;  charming. 

BE-WITCH'ING,  a.  That  has  power  to  bewitch  or 
fascinate  ;  that  has  power  to  control  by  the  arts  of 
pleasing. 

BE-VvTTCH'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fascinating  manner. 

Hallywell. 

BE-WITCH'ING-NESS,  n.      Quality  of  bewitching. 

BE-Vv  lTCH'MENT,  n.  Fascination  ;  power  of  charm- 
ing. Shale. 

BE' WITS,  7t.  pi.  Straps  of  leather  by  which  bells  are 
fastened  to  a  hawk's  legs.  Booth. 

BE-WO.\"DER-.ED,  a.  [be  and  wonder.]  Amazed. 
[Jsi'nt  user'.]  Fairfax. 

BE-WRAP',  (he-rap',)  v.  t.  [be  and  wrap.]    Jo  wrap  up. 

BE-WRAY',  (be-ra7,)  v.  t.  [Chancer  has  wraie,  wreyc, 
wray,  and  in  the  infinitive  bewrien,  to  discover,  as  if 
from  Sax.  wrecan,  to  tell.  In  Sax.  awreon,  onwreon, 
signify  to  reveal,  as  if  the  negative  of  wrigan,  to 
cover.] 

To  disclose  perfidiously  ;  to  betray ;  to  show  or 
make  visible. 

Thy  speech  beioray'eth  thee.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 
[This  word  is  nearly  antiquated. 

BE-WRaY'£D,  (be-rade',)  pp.  Disclosed  ;  indicated  ; 
betrayed  ;  exposed  to  view. 

BE-WRaY'ER,  n.    A  divulger  of  secrets  ;  a  discoverer. 

BE-WRAY'LYG, /lyir.  Disclosing;  making  known  or 
visibK 

BE-WRaY'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  bewray. 

BE-WRAY'MENT,  n.     Act  of  bewraying. 

BE-WRECK',  (be-reck',)  v.  t.  [be  and  wreck.]  To 
ruin  ;  to  destroy      [Not  used,] 

BE- WROUGHT',  (be-rawt',)  a.  [be  and  work.]  Worked. 
rJVot  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

BJ5Y,  (hi,)  k.  In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a  governor  of 
a  town  or  particular  district  of  country  ;  also,  in  some 
places,  a  prince  :  the  same  as  Beg.  [See  Beo.]  Eton. 

BE-YOND',  277-c/j.  [Sax.  begeond,  begeondan,  of  be  and 
geond,  yond,  yonder.  This  is  the  participle  of  the 
verb  ganj  to  go,  to  pass.  It  coincides  with  the  D. 
gaande,  the  participle  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
same  verb,  gaan,  to  go  :  Dan.  gaaende.  Literally, 
then,  it  signifies  by-passing,  or  by-past ;  or,  as  we  now 
say,  past  by,  gone  by.] 

1.  On  the  further  side  of;  on  the  side  most  dis- 
tant, at  any  indefinite  distance  from  that  side  ;  as, 
beyond  a  river,  or  the  sea  ;  either  a  mile  beyond,  or  a 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  river. 

2.  Before  ;  at  a  place  not  yet  reached 

A  thing  beyond  ns,  even  before  onr  death.  Pope. 

3.  Past;  out  of  reach  of;  further  than  any  given 
limit;  further  than  the  extent  of  any  thing  else  ;  as, 
beyond  our  power  ;  beyond  comprehension  ;  beyond 
dispute  ;  beyond  our  care. 

4.  Above  ;  in  a  degree  exceeding  or  surpassing  ; 
proceeding  to  a  greater  degree,  as  in  dignity,  excel- 
lence, or  quality  of  any  kind;  as,  one  man  is  great 
or  good  beyond  another. 

To  go  beyond,  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  an  ex- 
cess in  some  action  or  scheme  ;  to  exceed  in  in- 
genuity, in  research,  or  in  any  thing  else:  bonce,  in 
a  bad  sense,  to  deceive  or  circumvent. 

Let  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  lus  brother  in  any  matter. 

St.  Paid. 
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BE-YOND',  adv.     At  a  distance  ;  yonder.      Spenser. 

BEX' AN,  71.    A  cotton  cloth  from  Bengal,  white  or 
striped.  Encyc. 

BE-ZANT',    7i.    A   gold   coin  of   Byzantium.      [See 
Bvzajvt.] 

In  heraldry,  a  circle,  or:  so  called  from  the  gold 
coins  of  the  Greek  empire,  termed  bezants  or  byzan- 
tines.  'Brande. 

BE-ZANT'LER,   n.  [from   antler.]     The  branch  of  a 
deer's  horn,  next  above  the  brow  antler.        Encyc. 

BEZ'EL,   7i.     [Qu.   Ch.   bo,   bezal,  limits,   confines; 
Sw.  betiel,  a  rein  ;  bctzla,  to  curb.] 

The  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a  ring,  which  en- 
compasses and  fastens  the  stone.  Bailey. 
o    ,  o   ^ 

BE'Z0AR,7i.    [Pers.   jj£> '. 5  L>  badzahr,  which  Castell 

interprets  "  ventus,  i.  e.  dissipator  veneni,  alexiphar- 
micum  omne,  quod   venenum  pellit,   et  spirituum 

facultates  retinet,"  from    iLi    bad,  wind,  breath, 


spirit,   and    y£>\    zahr,  poison. 


Others    make    it 


pazahar,  against  poison,  an  antidote  for  poison. 
Others  derive  tile  word  from  pascug,  or  pasahr,  the 
name  of  the  goat  in  Persia.] 

1.  All  antidote  ;  a  general  name  for  certain  animal 
substances  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  preventing 
the  fatal  effects  of  poison.  Bezoar  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  stomach  of  certain  ruminant 
animals,  composed  of  concentric  coats  surrounding 
each  other,  with  a  little  cavity  in  the  middle,  con- 
taining a  bit  of  wood,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like  sub- 
stance. There  are  two  sorts  ;  the  oriental,  from 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  of  a  shining  dark  green 
or  olive  color,  with  a  smooth  surface  ;  and  the  occi- 
dental, from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  which  has  a 
rough  surface,  is  less  green,  much  heavier,  more 
brittle,  and  of  a  looser  texture.  The  oriental  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  walnut ;  the  occidental  is  larger, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  Encyc. 

The  oriental  bszoars  are  many  of  them  of  a  resi- 
nous composition  and  combustible.  Thomson. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any  substance  formed, 
stratum  upon  stratum,  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
of  animals.  Encyc. 

This  name  is  also  given  to  the  biliary  calculi  of  cer- 
tain animals.  Cyc. 

Fossil  bezoar  is  a  figured  stone,  formed,  like  the 
animal  bezoar,  with  several  coats  round  some  ex- 
traneous body,  which  serves  as  a  nucleus ;  found 
chiefly  in  Sicily,  in  sand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a 
purple  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  seems 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  Armenian  bole,  and  is  called 
Sicilian  earth.  Encyc. 

Bezoar  mineral.  This  preparation  is  an  oxyd  of 
antimony,  produced  by  distilling  the  nitrous  acid 
several  times  to  dryness  from  the  sublimated  muriate 
of  antimony.  Nicholson. 

BEZ-O-Ail'Die,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  compounded  of 
bezoar. 

BEZ-O-SR'DIG,  n.  A  medicine  compounded  with 
bezoar.  Johnson. 

BEZ  O-aR'TIG-AL,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
antidote.  Todd. 

BEZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  To  waste  in  riot.  [JVot  used.  See 
Emeezzle.1  JMdton. 

BHU-CHAMP'Ae,  ti.  [Hindu,  bhu,  ground,  and 
chaulpac,  a  plant.] 

A  beautiful  plant  of  India,  known  in  Linnffius's 
system  under  the  name  of  Krempferia  rotunda.  The 
blossoms  rise  from  the  ground  with  a  short  scape, 
and  scarce  live  a  whole  day.  rfs.  Res.  iii.  254. 

BI'A,  7i.  In  commerce,  a  small  shell  called  a  cowry, 
much  used  in  the  East  Indies.  Encyc. 

Bl-AN"GTJ-L'A-TEI)   >  "'    P*  '•*,  twice,  and  angulus, 

BI-AN"GU-LOUS,    ')      an  aI1Sle-l 

Having  two  angles  or  corners.     [Little  used.] 

BI-A.RM'1-AN,  a.  'Noting  a  race  of  Finns  in  Permia, 
in  tile  north  of  Europe,  on  the  Dwina,  and  about  tile 
White  Sea;  written  also  Permian.  The  Biarinians, 
or  Permians,  are  said  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  Tooke. 

BT-AR-Tie'U-L\TE,a.    [L.  bis  and  articulus,  a  joint.] 
Consisting  of  two  joints. 

BI'AS,  7t.  [Arm.  biliays  or  vies  ,*  Fr.  biais,  a  slope  ; 
biaiser,  to  use  shifts,  evasions,  or  tricks.] 

1.  A  weight  on  the.  side  of  a  bowl  which  turns  it 
from  a  straight  line. 

2.  A  leaning  of  the  mind;  inclination  :  preposses- 
sion: propensity  toward  an  object,  not  leaving  the 
mind  indifferent;  as,  education  gives  a  bias  to  the 
mind. 

3.  That  which  causes  the  mind  to  lean  or  incline 
from  a  state  of  indifference  to  a  particular  object  or 
course. 

This  word  is  familiarly  used  as  an  adverb,  for  out 
of  a  straight  line,  slutting,  crosswise  :  as,  to  cut  a 
piece  of  cloth  bias;  the  king  (alls  bias  of  nature.  Slink. 


BIB 

The  word  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  as  an  adjective 
for  sloping. 

Blow  till  thy  bias  cheek 
Oiuswell  the  colic  of  pui .  Aquilon. 

BI'AS,  v.  t.  To  incline  to  one  side  ;  to  warp  ;  to  give 
a  particular  direction  to  the  mind  ;  to  prejudice  ;  to 
prepossess.    The  judgment  is  often  biased  by  interest. 

Bl'AS-DRAW-ING,  n.    Partiality.    [JVot  used.]     Shalt. 

Bl'AS-ED,  Wast,)  pp.  or  a.  Inclined  from  a  right 
line  ;  warped  ;  prejudiced. 

BI'AS-ING,  ppr  Giving  a  bias,  particular  direction, 
or  propensity  ;  warping;  prejudicing. 

BI'AS-NESS,  n.    Inclination  to  some  side. 

Bl-AU-RIG'U-LATE,  a.  [bis  and  auricula,  an  auricle.] 
In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  heart  with  two 
auricles,  as  in  the  mammalia,  and  in  birds  and 
jeptiles. 

Br-AX'AL,  a.     Having  two  axes.      Sir  D.  Brewster. 

BIB,  «.  A  small  piece  of  linen  or  other  cloth  worn  by 
children  over  the  breast. 

2.  A  fish  about  a  foot  in  length,  the  back  of  a  light 
olive,  the  sides  yellow,  and  the  bellv  white. 

Diet,  of  JVot  Hist. 

BIB,  v.  i.  [L.  bibo  ,•  Sp.  beber;  It.  bevcre;  Gipsy,  pia- 
va,  to  drink.] 

To  sip ;  to  tipple  ;  to  drink  frequently  [Little 
used.]  Locke. 

Bl-BA'CIOUS,  (-ba'sbus,)  a.     [L.  bibax.     See  Bib.] 
Addicted  to  drinking;  d'sposed  to  imbibe. 

BI-BACT-TY,  7i.  The  quality  of  drinking  much. 
[JVot  used.] 

BIBTsER,  7i.  A  tippler;  a  man  given  to  drinking; 
chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  wine-bibber. 

BIB'BLE-BAB'BLE,  n.  Idle  talk;  plating  to  no  pur- 
pose.    [Jl  low  word,  and  not  used.]  Shak. 

BIB'I-O,  n.  A  name  of  the  wine  fly,  a  small  insect 
found  in  empty  wine  casks.         Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist, 

BI'BLE,  ii.     [Gr.  fitpXiov,  lit0}os,  a  book.] 

The  Book,  by  way  of  eminence;  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, in  which  are  contained  the  revelations  of  God, 
the  principles  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
practice.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  called  the  Olrf 
and  New  Testaments. 

The  Bio.'e  should  be  the  standard  of  language  as  well  aa  of  faitb 

Anor. 

BIB'LER,«.     [See  Bib.]     A  tippler  ;  a  great  drinker 

Bl'BLE  SO-CI'E-TY,  71.  A  society  for  the  distiibu 
tion  of  the  Bible. 

BIB'LiC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  sa 
cred  writings  ;  as,  biblical  criticism. 

BIB'LI€-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  the  Bible. 

BIB'LI-CIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHER,  Ti.  [Gr.  0i/3\.:c,  a  book,  and 
ypaiba,  to  write.] 

One  who  composes  or  compiles  the  history  of  books  ; 
one  skilled  in  literary  history  ;  a  transcriber. 

Bailcn.    Johnson.    J3sh. 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'IG,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  his- 

BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'IG-AL,  j      tory  of  books.      Kelt, 

BIB-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  history  or  description  of 
books  ;  an  account  of  books  and  manuscripts,  with 
notices  of  the  different  editions,  the  times  when 
they  were  printed,  and  other  information  tending  to 
illustrate  the  historv  of  literature.     Encyc,  Pinkcrton. 

BIB-LI-OL'A-TRY,  n.     [Gr.  Ut/S'Kios,  and   Xarpaa.] 
Worship  or  homage  paid  to  books.  Soutkey. 

BIB'LI-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  $ifi>>iov,  a  book,  and  \lOos, 
a  stone  ;  called  also  Phytobiblia  and  Lithobiblia.] 

Bookstone  ;  a  species  of  schistous  stones,  mostly  cal- 
careous, which  present,  between  their  lamina,1,  the  fig- 
ures of  leaves,  or  sometimes  simple  dendrites.  [JVot 
7t  ow  used.] 

BIB'LI,0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  /?i/3/\ot,  a  book,  and 
piwrutf,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination,  performed  by  means  of  the 
Bible  ;  consisting  in  selecting  passages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  from  them  indications  con- 
cerning things  future.  Enaic.     Southcy. 

BIB-LI-O-Ma'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  fitQXtoi;  book,  and 
pui'ta,  madness.] 

Book-madness  ;  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
curious  hooks. 

BIB-LI-O-Ma'NI-AG,  77.  One  who  has  a  rage  for 
books. 

BIB-L,r-0-MA-NI'A€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  passion 
for  books.  Quart.  Ret: 

BIB-LI-O-PEG'ie,  a.  Relating  to  the  binding  of 
books. 

BIB-LI-OP'O-LIST, )  ti.      [Gr.     BifiXinv,    book,   and 

BtB'l.l-O-POLE,        j      iraJXtto,  to  sell.] 
A  bookseller. 

BIB-LI-O-THE'GAL,    o.     [L.    bib'iotbeca,    a    library, 
@t&K->i,  and  theca,  Siprif,  a  repository.] 
Belonging  to  a  lihrarv. 

BTB-LI-OTH'E-eA-KY.V    A  librarian.  Baft 

BIB'Lt-O-THEKE,  n.     A  library.  Bale. 

BIU'LIST,  ».  [from  Bible.]  With  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, one  who  makes  the  Scriptures  the  sole  nil  •  of 
faith.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible.     jJkA, 

RT-BRAC'TE-ATE,  a.    Doubly  bracteate.        Eaton. 

BIB'U-EOUS,  a.     [L.  bibulus,  from  bibo,  to  drink.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — N5TE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 
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BID 


BIG 


BIG 


Spongy  ;  that  has  the  quality  of  imbibing  fluids  or 
moisture.  Thomson. 

BTCAL'CAR-ATE,  a.  [L.  bis  and  calcar,  a  spur.] 
Armed  with  two  spurs,  as  the  limb  of  an  animal. 

Brande. 

BI-€AP'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  lis,  double,  and  capsula,  a 
little  chest,  from  capsa,  a  chest.     See  Capsular.] 

In  botany,  having  two  capsules,  containing  seeds, 
to  eai:  h  flower  ;  as,  a  bicapsular  pericarp.    Martyn. 

BI-CAR'BON-ATE,  v.  A  carbonate  containing  two 
equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  base ;  one  of 
_the  supercarbonatcs. 

BK.'E,  j  n.    Among  painters,  a  pale  blue   color,   pre- 

BISE,  ,  pared  from  the  native  blue  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, or  from  smalt.  Green  lice  is  prepared  from  the 
blue,  by  adding  yellow  orpiment,  or  by  grinding  down 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper.        Cooleij.     Brande. 

BI-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.  [L.  lis,  and  Gr.  Kitpo.\r„  head.] 
Having  two  heads. 

BI-CIP'I  T-AL,     )  a.    [h.  biceps,  of  lis,    twice,   and 

BI-OIP'IT-OUS,  \      caput,  head.] 

[laving  two  heads.  Applied  to  the  muscles,  it  sig- 
nifies having  two  heads  or  origins ;  and  any  such 
muscle  is  denominated  biceps. 

BICK'ER,  v.i.  [W.  biera,  to  fight,  to  bicker;  Scot. 
bicker,  to  fight  by  throwing  stones,  to  move  quickly, 
to  skirmish  ;  allied  perhaps  to  It.  picchiarc,  to  beat ; 
pkchiarsi,  to  fight ;  picchiere.  a  soldier  armed  with  a 
pike ;  picchio,  a  blow  or  stroke,  a  woodpecker  ;  bee- 
care,  to  peck.  This  verb  is  from  the  root  of  beak, 
peck,  pike,  and  primarily  signifies  to  beat,  to  strike,  to 
thrust  at,  or  to  make  at  by  repeated  thrusts  or  blows.] 
I.  To  skirmish  ;  to  fight  off  and  on  ;  that  is,  to 
make  repeated  attacks.  [But  in  this  sense,  I  believe, 
rarely  used.] 

•2.  To  quarrel ;  to  contend  in  words;  to  scold  ;  to 
contend  in  petulant  altercation.  [This  is  the  usual 
signification.] 

\  To  move  quickly;  to  quiver;  to  be  tremulous, 
like  flame  or  water ;  as,  the  bickering  flame  ;  the 
bickering  stream.  Milton.     Thomson. 

BICK'Eit-ER,  n.  One  who  bickers,  or  engages  in  a 
petty  quarrel. 

BICK'ER-ING,  ppr.    Quarreling;  contending;  quiv- 

BICK'ER-ING,  n.    Contention  ;  skirmish.         [ering. 

B1CK  ER-MENT,  n.     Contention.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

BICK'ERN,  n.  [Of  W.  pig,  a  beak,  or  beak  and  iron.] 
An  iron  ending  in  a  beak  or  point. 

BT-tJOL'LI-GATE,  a.  [bis  and  colligo,  to  bind  to- 
gether.] In  ornithology,  having  the  anterior  toes 
connected  by  a  web. 

BI-COL'OR,  (-kul'lur,)  a.  [bis  and  color.]  Of  two 
colors. 

Bl-CON'JU-GATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  and  conjugo,  to  unite.] 
In  pairs  ;  placed  side  by  side. 

HI  CO'IV'OUS  !  a'    Having  two  horns        Broione. 

BI  CRu'RAL,  a.    Having  two  legs. 

Bl-CUS'PID,  In.     rL.  bis  and  cuspis,  a  point.] 

BieUS'PIU-ATE,  \      Having  two  points. 

BID,  v.  t.t;  pret.  Bin  or  Bade  ;  pp.  Bid,  Bidden.  [Sax. 
biddan;  Goth,  lidyan;  to  ask,  request,  or  pray;  Sax. 
beodun,  to  command  ;  bead,  one  who  persuades  or 
exhorts  ;  Sw.  bidia,  to  ask,  or  entreat ;  D.  bieden,  to 
offer,  or  bid  ;  gebieden,  to  command  ;  G.  bieten,  to 
offer ;  gebieten,  entbietcn,  to  command  ;  Dan.  bede,  to 
pray,  or  desire  ;  byde,  to  command,  to  bid,  to  offer,  to 
invite  ;  L.  peto,  to  drive  at,  to  attack,  to  ask,  to  de- 
sire, to  beseech,  anciently  belo;  Ir.  impidhim,  to  be- 
seech ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pedir,  to  ask  or  beg  ;  Sans,  badi, 
padi,  petir,  botti,  a   commander;    Ch.    tO^S  to    pray 

or  beseech;  Eth.  rf.TU)  fato,  or  fatho,  to  desire. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  press  forward,  to  drive,  to 
urge  ;  hence  L.  impetus.  Applied  to  the  voice,  it  de- 
notes utterance,  a  driving  of  sounds,  which  is  applied 
to  asking,  prayer,  and  command.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  ask  ;  to  request ;  to  invite. 

Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the 
marriage Matt.  xxii. 

This  sense  is  antiquated,  but  we  have  the  same 
word  from  the  Latin,  in  invite,  [in  and  bid.] 

2.  To  command  ;  to  order  or  direct. 

And  Peter  answered  him  and  saitl,  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  rne 
come  to  thee  on  the  water.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

3.  To  offer  ;  to  propose ;  as,  to  bid  a  price  at  an 
auction. 

4.  To  proclaim ;  to  make  known  by  a  public  voice. 
[Obs.] 

Our  bans  thrice  bid.  Shale. 

5.  To  pronounce  or  declare  ;  as,  to  bid  a  welcome. 
0.  To  denounce  or  threaten  ;  as,  to  bid  defiance. 
7.  To  wish  or  pray. 

Neither  but  him  God  speed.    [A  mistake  for  erood  speed.} — 2 
John  10. 

To  bid  bends,  is  to  pray  with  beads,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  to  distinguish  each  bead  by  a  prayer. 

Johnson. 

Aiso,  to  charge  parishioners  to  say  a  number  of 
paternosters.  Encyc. 

To  bid  fair,  is  to  open  or  offer  a  good  prospect ;  to 
appear  fair. 


BID,  )  pp.    of     Bid.      Invited ;     offered  ;    com- 

BID'DEN,  j      manded. 

BID,  7i.  All  offer  of  a  price :  a  word  much  used  at  auc- 
tions. 

BID'aLE,  «.  [bid  and  ale]  In  England,  an  invita- 
tion of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's  house, 
and  there  to  contribute  in  charily ;  an  ancient  and 
still  a  local  custom.  Encyc. 

BID'DEU,  n.    One  who  bids  or  offers  a  price. 

BUJders  at  the  auction  of  popularity.  Burke. 

BID'DER-Y-WaRE,  re.  A  kind  of  metallic  ware  made 
at  Biddery  in  Hindostan,  composed  of  copper,  lead, 
tin,  and  spelter.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BID'DING,  ppr.     Inviting;  offering;  commanding. 

BID'DING,  7i.  Invitation;  command;  order;  a  proc- 
lamation or  notifying.  Shah. 

BIDE,  u.  i.     [Sax.  biddn.     See  Abide.] 

1.  To  dwell  ;  to  inhabit.  Milton. 

2.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a 
place  or  state.     [Nearly  antiquated.]  Shalt. 

BlDE,  v.  t.     To  endure  :  to,  suffer. 

2.  To  wait  for ;  as,  I  bidc'my  time.  Scottish.  [See 
Abide.]  Shak. 

BI-DENT'AL,  a.     [L.  bidens,  of  bis,  twice,  and  dens,  a 

tooth.]     Having  two  teeth.  Swift 

BI-DENT'ATE,  a.     In  botany,  two-toothed. 

In  zoology,  having  two  teeth,  or  two  tooth-like 
processes.  Brande. 

BI-DET',  71.     [Fr.]     A  small  horse,  formerly  allowed 
to  each  trooper  or  dragoon  for  carrying  his  baggage. 
B.  Jonson.     Encyc. 
2.  An  article  of  bedroom  furniture,  used  in  wash- 
ing the  body. 
BID'ING,   ppr.      Dwelling;    continuing;    remaining. 

[See  Abiding.] 
BiD'ING,  n.    Residence  ;  habitation.  Rowe. 

Bl-EN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  biennis,  of  bis,  twice,  and  annus, 
a  year.] 

1.  Continuing  for  two  years  ;  or  happening,  or  tak- 
ing place,  once  in  two  years  ;  as,  a  biennial  election. 

2.  In  botany,  continuing  for  two  years,  and  then 
perishing,  as  plants  whose  root  and  leaves  are 
formed  the  first  year,  and  which  produce  fruit  the 
second.     Used  also  as  a  noun.  Martyn; 

BI-EN'NI-AL-LY,  ado.  Once  in  two  years  ;  at  the 
return  of  two  years. 

BlElt,  (beer,)  71.  [Sax.  ba-r ;  T>.  baar ;  Ger.  buhrc; 
Dan.  baare;  Ir.ficrf  from  the  same  root  as  bear ;  L. 
feretrnm,  from/ei-o.     See  Bear.] 

A  carriage  or  frame  of  wood  for  conveying  dead 
hitman  bodies  to  the  grave. 

BIeR'-BALK,  (-bawk,)  71.  The  church  read  for 
burials.     [Not  used  in  America.]  Homilies. 

BlEST'INGS,  7i.  pi.     [Sax.  byst,  or  bysting;  D.liiest; 
Ger.  biestmilch.] 
The  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

B.  Jonson. 

BI-Fa'CIAL,  (-fa'shal,)  a.  Having  the  opposite  sur- 
faces alike.  Dana. 

BI-Fa'RI-OUS,  a.  [h.  bifarius;  bis  and  fero,  or  Teu- 
tonic faran,  to  go.] 

Twofold.  In  botany,  pointing  two  ways,  as  leaves 
that  grow  only  on  opposite  sides  of  a  branch.  Martyn. 

Br-FA'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  bifarious  manner.  A 
stem  or  branch  is  bifariously  hairy,  when  the  hairs 
between  any  two  joints  come  out  on  the  front  and 
back,  and  in  the  two  adjoining  internodes,  on  the 
right  and  left  sides.  Martyn. 

BIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  lifer,  liferus,  of  Us,  twice,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year,  as  plants  do  in  warm 
climates.  Martyn. 

BIF'FIN,  71.  A  baked  apple  crushed  down  into  a  flat, 
round  cake. 

Bl'FID,  a.  [L.  bifidus,  of  Ms,  twice,  and  findo,  fidi,  to 
split  or  cleave.     See  Divide  and  Wide.] 

In  botany,  two-cleft ;  opening  with  a  cleft ;  divided 
by  a  linear  sinus,  with  straight  margins.      Martyn. 

BI-FLo'ROUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Jloreo.] 

Bearing  two  flowers.  Martyn. 

BI'FoLD,  «.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  fold.] 

Twofold  ;  double  ;  of  two  kinds,  degrees,  &c 

BI-Fo'LI-ATE,  a.     In  botany,  having  two  leaves. 

BI'FO-RATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and /«/•«.] 

In  botany,  having  two  perforations,  as  the  anthers 
of  the  Rhododendron.  Brande. 

BIF'O-lUN,  71.  A  minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plants;  so  called  because  they  discharge  their  con- 
tents by  an  opening  at  each  extremity.        Brande. 

BT'FORM,  a.  [L.  biformis,  of  bis,  twice,  ami  forma, 
form.] 

Having  two  forms,  bodies,  or  shapes.        Crorall. 

BT'FORM-£D,  a.    Compounded  of  two  forms.  Johnson. 

BI-FORM'I-TY,  71.     A  double  form.  More. 

Bi-FRONT'ED,  (-frunt'ed,)  a.     Having  two  fronts. 

BI-FUU'CATE,       )  a.     [L.  bifurcus,  of  bis,  twice,  and 

BI-FUR'CA-TED,  j     furca,  a  fork.] 

Forked  ;  divided  into  two  branches.        Johnson. 

BI-FUR-t'A'TION,  it.  A  forking,  or  division  into  two 
branches.  Brown. 

BI-FUR'eOUS,  a.     Forked.  Coles. 

BIG,  a.     [In  W.  baic  is  a  load ;  beiciuio,  to  load  or  lay 


on;  beieiawg,  pregnant;  and  bog  is  a  swelling; 
buciaw,  to  bellow  ;  Dan.  bug,  the  b.illy.  These  words 
seem  to  be  allied  to  big,  but  I  have  not  found  this 
word  in  any  other  language.] 

1.  Bulky  ;  protuberant;  pregnant,  applied  to  females. 
Big,  in  the  sense  of  pregnant,  is  followed  by  with ; 
as,  big  with  child.  The  use  of  of,  big  of  child,  is  not 
good  English. 

2.  Great ;  large  ;  in  a  more  general  sense  ;  applied 
to  any  body  or  object. 

3.  Full ;  fraught,  and  about  to  have  vent,  or  be 
brought  forth. 

The  important  day,  big  with  the  fate  of  Rome.  Addison. 

4.  Distended  ;  full,  as  with  grief  or  passion. 

Thy  heart  in  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep.  Sliak. 

5.  Swelled  ;  tumid  ;  inflated,  as  with  pride  ;  hence, 
haughty  in  air  or  mien,  or  indicating  haughtiness  j 
proud  ;  as,  big  looks  ;  big  words  ;  to  look  big. 

6.  Great  in  spirit ;  lofty  ;  brave. 

Have  not  I  a  heart  as  big  as  thine  f  Sliak. 

BIG,  71.     A  kind  of  barley.     [See  Bear.] 

BIG'AM,  71.     A  bigamist.     [Not  used.]    Bp.  Peacock. 

BIG'A-MIST,  71.  [See  Bioamy.]  One  who  has  com- 
mitted bigamy,  or  had  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once. 

BIG'A-MY,  77.      [L.   bis,  twice,   and   Gr.   j/oynew,  to 

marry,  yapos,  marriage.    In  Ar.  JH^Z>  chamaa,  is  to 

collect ;  to  come  together ;  to  agree,  or  be  in  accord  ; 
to  sleep  together  ;  to  bind.] 

The  crime  of  having  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once.  Btack.itone. 

In  the  canon  law,  bigamy  was  the  marrying  of  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  once  mar- 
rying a  widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for  orders, 
and  holding  ecclesiastical  offices.  Shakspeare  uses 
the  word  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rich.  III.  7.  Blacksto.-ie. 

BIG'-BEL'LI-J3D,  (-bel'lid,)  a.  Having  a  great  belly  : 
adva»iced  in  pregnancy. 

BIG'-BoN-£D,  a.     Having  large  bones.         Herbert. 

BIG'-€ORN-2SD,  a.     Having  large  grains.      Drydea. 

BI-GEM'IN-ATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  geminus, 
double.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  of  a  decompound  leaf  hav- 
ing a  forked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the  end 
of  each  division.  Martyn. 

BIG'GIN,  71.     [Fr.  beguin  :  Sp.  beca,  a  tippet,  or  cap.] 

1.  A  child's  cap,  or  something  worn  about  the 
head. 

2.  A  building.     [Obs.]     [Sax.  byggan,  to  build.] 

Shak. 
BlGHT,  (bite,)  71.     [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a  turning,  a  coil,  a 
bay  ;  Dan.  bugt,  a  bend,  a  bow,  a  bay.     It   is  the 
participle  of  boogen,  buigen,  bugan,  to  bend ;  VV.  bac, 
bacu.    See  Bow.] 

1.  A  bend,  or  small  bay  between  two  points  of 
land. 

2.  The  double  part  of  a  rope  when  folded,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  end  ;  that  is,  a  round,  bend,  or  coil 
any  where  except  at  the  ends.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  inward  bent  of  a  horse's  chambrel,  and  the 
bent  of  the  fore  knees.  Bailey. 

BI-GLAND'U.-LAR,  a.    Havingtwo  glands,  as  a  phut. 

iilG'LY,  ado.  [from  big,]  In  a  tumid,  swelling,  blus- 
tering manner;  haughtily. 

BIG'-NaA1-.ED,  a.    Having  a  great  and  famous  name. 

Crashaw. 

BIG'NESS,  71.  Bulk;  size;  largeness;  dimensions. 
It  is  used  of  any  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  and 
with  or  without  comparison.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
bigness  of  a  tree,  of  a  rock,  of  a  house,  without  in- 
stltuting  a  comparison  with  other  objects  of  the  kind. 
Yet  in  this  case  there  is  always  some  reference  in 
the  mind  to  known  measure.  We  also  say,  one 
thing  is  as  big  as  another  ;  in  which  case  we  give 
the  idea  of  unknown  size  by  a  known  object,  ni« 
and  bigness  always  imply  expansion,  more  or  less,  in 
breadth,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  tall  and 
laUncss. 

BIG'OT,  71.  [Fr.  bigot,  and  cagot,  a  bigot  or  hypocrite  ; 
Arm.  bigod.  In  Italian,  baeeheltone  is  a  hypocrite. 
In  Spanish,  bigotc  is  a  whisker;  hoinbre  de  bigate,  a 
man  of  spirit ;  tencr  bigotes,  to  be  firm  or  undaunted. 
If  the  French  cagot  is  connected  with  bigot,  He'  first 
syllable  in  botli  is  a  prefix.  But  I  am  not  alia  to 
ascertain  the  real  origin  and  primary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  etymologies  1  have  seen  are  not  satis- 
factory.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  obstinately  and  unreasonably 
wedded  to  a  particular  religious  creed,  opinion,  prac- 
tice, or  ritual.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  aa 
enlarged  sense,  for  a  person  who  is  illiberally  at- 
tached to  any  opinion,  or  system  of  belief ;  as,abigot 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  a  bigot  to  a  form  of 
government. 

2.  A  Venetian  liquid  Measure  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  the  amphor,  or  half  the  boot.  Euajc. 

BIG'OT,         )  a.    Obstinately  and  blindly  attached  to 
BIG'OT-ED,  (    some  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual ; 
unreasonably  devoted  to  a  system  or  party,  and  illib- 
eral toward  the  opinions  of  others. 
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BIG'OT-ED-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bigot ;  per- 
tinaciously. 

BIG'OT-RY,  n.    Obstinate  or  blind  attachment  to  a 

particular  creed,  or  to  certain  tenets  ;  unreasonable 

zeal  or  warmth  in  favor  of  a  party,  sect,  or  opinion ; 

excessive  prejudice. 

2.  The  practice  or  tenet  of  a  bigot.  Pope. 

BIG'SOUND-ING,  a.    Having  a  pompous  sound.  Hall. 

BIG'SWoLN,  a.  [big  and  swuln.  See  Swell.]  Swelled 
to  a  large  size  ;  turgid  ;  greatly  swelled  ;  ready  to 
burst.  Addison. 

BIG'-UD-DER.-£n,  a.  [lag-  and  udder.]  Having  large 
udders,  or  udders  swelled  with  inilk.  Pope. 

Br-Hf-DUOG'U-RET  si.  [L.  bini  and  hydroguret.]  A 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  the  electro- 
negative ingredient,  with  one  of.  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  the  electro-positive  ingredient.  This  term 
is  contrary  to  rule.     It  should  be  dcutohydrogurct. 

Bl-JOU',  (be-zhoo',)  n. ;  pi.  Bijoux,  (be-zhoo'O  [Fr.] 
A  trinket,  or  a  little  box  ;  a  jewel. 

BI-JOU'TRY,  (be-zhoo'try,)  n.  The  making  or  Meal- 
ing in  jewelry  ;  jewelry  itself. 

Bl-JO'GATE,  I  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  jugum,  a  yoke, 

BI-Ju'GOUS,  j      a  pair.] 

Having  two  pairs  of  leaflets ;  used  of  pinnated 
leaves.  .  Martyn. 

BI-La'BI-ATE,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  labium,  a  lip.] 
Having  two  lips,  as  the  enrols  of  (towers.     Martyn. 

Bl-LAM'EL-LATE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  lamella,  a 
plate.J 

Having  the  form  of  a  flatted  sphere,  longitudinally 
bifid  ;  used  of  the  stigma  of  plants.  Murtyn. 

BIL'AN-DER,  n.  [D.  bylandcr;  Fr.  bclande,  belandre ; 
Sp.  bilandra ;  from  be,  by,  and  land ;  Ger.  bianenland- 
cr.] 

A  small  merchant  vessel  with  two  masts,  distin- 
guished from  other  vessels  of  two  masts  by  the  form 
of  the  mainsail,  which  is  bent  to  the  whole  length 
of  a  yard,  hanging  fore  and  aft,  and  inclined  to  the 
horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  ;  the  foremost 
lower  corner,  called  the  tack,  being  secured  to  a  ring- 
bolt in  the  deck,  and  the  aftermost,  or  sheet,  to  the 
tafferel.  Few  vessels  are  now  rigged  in  this  manner. 
Encyc.  Mar.  Diet. 
The  bilander  is  a  kind  of  hoy,  manageable  by  four 
or  five  men,  and  used  chiefly  in  the  canals  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  so  called  because  moving  close  by  the 
land.  Johnson. 

BI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  bis  and  latus,  side.] 

Having  two  sides.  Diet 

BIL'BER-RY,  n.  [I  know  nrjt  the  meaning  of  bil,  in 
this  word.  The  Dutch  word  is  blaauwbes, blueberry ; 
the  Ger.  heidelbeere,  heath-berry.] 

The  name  of  a  shrub  and  its  fruit ;  a  species  of 
Vaccinium  or  whortleberry.  The  name,  with  us,  is 
given  to  the  taller  shrub  and  its  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
bluish  color. 

BIL'BG,  «.     [from  Bilboa,  in  Spain.] 

A  rapier  ;  a  sword  ;  so  named,  it  is  said,  from  Bil- 
boa, in  .Spain,  where  the  best  are  made.      Johnson. 

BIL'BoES,  (bil'boze,)  n.  pi.  On  board  of  ships,  long 
bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  shackles  sliding  on  them, 
and  a  lock  at  the  end,  used  to  confine  the  feet  of  pris- 
oners or  offenders.  Hence  the  punishment  of  offend- 
ers in  this  manner  is  called  by  the  same  name. 

Mar.  Did.     Encyc. 

BIL'BO-QZ7ET,(hti'bo-ket,)n.  [Fr.]  The  toy  called 
Clip  and  bail. 

BILD'STEIN,  n.     [Ger.  bild,  shape,  and  stein,  stone.] 
[See  Aoalmatolite.] 

BILE,  n.     [L.  bilis;  Fr.  bile.] 

A  yellow  liquor,  separated  from  the  blood  in  the 
liver,  collected  in  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct, 
and  thence  discharged  by  the  common  duct  into  the 
duodenum. 

BILE,  n.  An  inflamed  tumor.  [See  Boil,  the  correct 
orthography.] 

BILE'DUCT,  n.  [bile,  and  L.  ductus,  a  conduit.]  A 
vessel  or  canal  to.  convey  bile  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
hepatic  duct  and  its  branches.  Darwin. 

BILE'SToNE,  n.  [bite,  and  stone.]  A  gall-stone,  or 
biliary  calculus,  which  see.  Darwin. 

BILGE,  «.  [A  different  orthography  of  bulge,  and  belly, 
a  protuberance.] 

1.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually 
in  the  middle. 

2.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's  bottom,  or  that  part  of 
her  floor  which  approaches  to  an  horizontal  direction, 
on  which  she  would  rest,  if  aground.  Hence,  when 
this  part  of  a  ship  is  fractured,  she  is  said  to  be  bilged. 

Encyc    Mar.  Diet. 

BILGE,  v.  i.  To  suffer  a  fracture  in  the  bilge;  to 
spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the  bilge.  The  term  is 
used  also  when  a  ship  has  some  of  her  timbers  struck 
off  by  a  rock  or  an  anchor,  and  springs  a  leak. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

BILG'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  fracture  in  the  bilge. 
This  participle  is  often  used,  as  if  the  verb  were 
transitive  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  so  used. 

BTLGE'-PIJMP,  n.  A  pump  to  draw  the  bilge-water 
from  a  ship. 

BILGE'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  which  enters  a  ship, 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom,  becoming,  ordina- 
rily, very  offensive. 


BIL'IA-RY,  a.    [from  L.  bills.]    Pertaining  to  the  bile ; 
conveying  the  bile  ;  as,  a  biliary  duct. 

Biliary  calculus:  a  gall-stone,  or  a  concretion  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder  or  its  duct. 
Biliary  duct ;  the  hepatic  duct,  which  see. 
BT-LIN"GUAL,  )  a.    Containing  two  languages,  as  a 
BI-LIN"GUAR,  )        bilingual  inscription.     Oliddon. 
BI-LIN"GUOUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  and  lingua,  tongue.] 

Having  two  tongues,  or  speaking  two  languages. 
BIL'IOUS,  (hil'yus,)  a.  [L.  bilwsus,  from  bills,  the  bile.] 
Pertaining  to  bile  ;  consisting  or  partaking  of  bile. 
BI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  lilcra,  letter.] 
Consisting  of  two  letters  ;  as,  a  bilitcral  root  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  W.  Jones. 
BILK,  v.  t.     [Goth,  bilaikan,  to  mock  or  deride.     This 
Gothic  word  appears  to  be  compound,  bi  and  laikan, 
to  leap  or  exult.] 

To  frustrate  or  disappoint ;  to  deceive  or  defraud, 
by  non-fulfillment  of  engagement ;  as,  to  bilk  a  cred- 
itor. Dryden. 
BILK'.ED,  (bilkt,)  pp.  or  a.    Disappointed;  deceived; 

defrauded. 
BILK'ING,  ppr.     Frustrating  ;  defrauding. 
BILL,  n.     [Sax.  bile,  a  beak,  that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

2.  An  instrument,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  fitted  with  a  handle.  When  short,  it  is  called  a 
hand-bill;  when  long,  a  hedge-bill  It  is  used  for 
pruning  trees,  &c. 

BILL,  n.     [Sax.  bil ;  G.  beil,  an  ax  or  hatchet ;  D.  byl ; 

Dan.  bile ;  W.  bwycll;  Pers.  \xj  bil,  a  mattock,  or 

pick-ax,  and  a  shovel.] 

A  pick-ax,  or  mattock ;  a  battle-ax ;  an  ax  or  hatch- 
et with  a  crooked  point. 
BILL,  n.  [Norm,  billc,  a  label  or  note  ;  Fr.  billet,  bil  ; 
Arm.  bilked;  Sp.  billcte;  It.  biglictto,  bullctta,  bollettino. 
The  primary  sense,  probably,  is  a  roll  or  folded  paper, 
Sp.  boleta,  a  billet,  a  ticket,  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  co- 
inciding with  bola,  a  ball ;  or  it  is  from  cutting  off, 
and  signifies  a  piece.] 

1.  In  law,  a  declaration  in  writing,  expressing  some 
wrong  the  complainant  has  suffered  from  the  defend- 
ant, or  a  fault  committed  by  some  person  against  a 
law.  It  contains  the  fact  complained  of,  the  damage 
sustained,  and  a  petition  or  process  against  the  de- 
fendant for  redress.  It  is  used  both  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases. 

In  Scots  law,  every  summary  application  in  writing, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  session,  is  called  a 
bill.  Encyc. 

2.  In  law  and  in  commerce,  in  England,  an  obliga- 
tion or  security  given  for  money  under  the  hand,  and 
sometimes  the  seal,  of  the  debtor,  without  a  condi- 
tion or  forfeiture  for  non-payment.  In  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance, it  differs  from  a  bond.  In  the  United 
States,  this  species  of  security  is  usually  called  'a 
note,  a  note  of  hand,  or  a  promissory  note. 

3.  A  form  or  draff  of  a  law,  presented  to  a  legisla- 
ture, but.  not  enacted.  In  some  cases,  statutes  are 
called  bills  ■•  but  usually  they  are  qualified  by  some 
description  ;  as,  a  bill  of  attainder. 

4.  A  paper  written  or  printed,  and  posted  up  in 
some  public  place,  advertising  the  proposed  sale  of 
goods  or  particular  things  ;  an  advertisement  posted. 

5.  An  account  of  goods  sold  or  delivered,  services 
rendered,  or  work  done,  with  the  price  or  value  an- 
nexed to  each  article. 

6.  Any  written  paper,  containing  a  statement  of 
particulars  ;  as,  a  bill  of  charges  or  expenditures  ;  a 
physician's  bill  of  prescriptions  ;  a  bill  of  fare  or  pro- 
visions, &c. 

7.  A  bill  of  exchange,  is  an  order  drawn  on  a  person 
in  a  distant  place,  requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay 
money  to  some  person  assigned  by  the  drawer,  or  to 
his  order,  in  consideration  of  the  same  sum  received 
by  the  drawer.  Bills  of  exchange  are  either  foreign 
or  inland;  foreign,  when  drawn  by  a  person  in,  one 
country  upon  one  residing  in  another;  inland,  when 
both  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  Coun- 
try. The  person  who  draws  the  bill,  is  called  the 
drawer;  the  person  on  whom  the  request  or  demand 
is  made,  is  called  the  drawee;  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee. 

8.  A  bill  of  entry,  is  a  written  account  of  goods  en- 
tered at  the  custom-house,  whether  imported  or  in- 
tended for  exportation. 

9.  A  bill  of  right,  is  a  form  of  entry  at  the  custom- 
house, by  which  goods,  respecting  which  the  import- 
er is  not  possessed  of  full  information,  may  be  pro- 
visionally landed  for  examination. 

10.  A  bill  of  lading,  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person  on  board  of  a  vessel,  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  goods,  and  promises  to  deliver  them 
safe  at  the  place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea  except- 
ed. It  is  usual  for  the  master  to  sign  two,  three,  or 
four  copies  of  the  bill ;  one  of  which  he  keeps  in  pos- 
session, one  is  kept  by  the  shipper,  and  one  is  sent  to 
the  consignee  of  the  goods. 

11.  A  bill  of  parcels,  is  an  account  given  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  several  articles  purchased, 
Willi  the  price  of  each. 


12.  A  bill  of  sale,  is  a  writing  given  by  the  seller  of 
personal  property  to  the  purchaser,  answering  to  a 
deed  of  real  estate.  In  England  it  must  be  a  sealed 
paper;  in  the  United  States  it  may  be  without  seal. 

13.  Bill  of  heaWi ;  a  certificate  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities, as  to  the  state  of  health  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany, at  the  time  of  her  leaving  port. 

14.  A  bill  of  mortality,  is  an  account  of  the  number 
of  deaths  in  a  place,  in  a  given  time.  In  these  bills, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  registers  of  births  and 
christenings,  as  in  London. 

15.  Bank-bill.     See  Bank. 

1G.  Bill  of  credit ;  a  bill  or  note  for  raising  money 
on  the  mere  credit  of  a  state. 

17.  A  bill  of  rights,  is  a  summary  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges claimed  by  a  people.  Such  was  the  declaration 
presented  by  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  in  1C8S.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  bill  or  declaration  of  rights  is  prefixed  to  most 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states. 

18.  A  bill  of  dicorce,  in  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  writ- 
ing given  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  by  which  the 
marriage  relation  was  dissolved. 

19.  See  Indictment. 

BILL,  v.  i.  [from  bill,  a  beak.]  To  join  bills,  as  doves  ; 
to  caress  in  fondness.  Dryden. 

BILL,  v.  t.  [from  bill,  a  writing.]  To  advertise  by  a 
bill  or  public  notice  ;  a  cant  word.  L'Estrange. 

BILL'BOOK,  7i.  A  book  in  which  a  person  keeps  an 
account  of  his  notes,  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  &c, 
thus  showing  all  that  he  issues  and  receives.  Bouvicr. 

BILL'ET,  n.     [dim.  of  bill ;  Fr.  billet ;  It.  bulletla.] 
A  small  paper  or  note  in  writing,  used  for  various 
purposes  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  short  letter,  addressed  to 
some  person  ;  sometimes  a  ticket,  directing  soldiers 
at  what  house  to  lodge. 

In  heraldry,  billet  is  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  long 
square.  ,         Encyc. 

BILL'ET,  71.*  [Fr.  billot.]     A  small  stick  of  wood. 
*In  architecture,  an   ornament   in   Norman    work, 
resembling  a  billet  of  wood. 

BILL'ET,  a.  (.  [from  billet,  a  ticket.]  To  direct  a 
soldier,  by  a  ticket  or  note,  where  to  lodge.  Hence, 
to  quarter,  or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private 
houses. 

BIL'LET-DOUX,  (bil'le-doo,)  n,  [Fr.]  A  love  note 
or  letter. 

BILL'ET-ING,  -ppr.  Quartering,  as  soldiers  in  private 
houses. 

BILL'IARD,  (bil'yard,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  game  of 
billiards. 

BILL'IARDS,  (bil'yardz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  billard,  a  mace 
or  billiard  table  ;  It.  bigliardo  ;  Sp.  villur.  According 
to  the  ancient  orthography,  bahjard,  this  word  is  com- 
posed of  ball  and  yard,  a  ball-stick. J 

A  game  played  on  a  rectangular  table,  covered  with 
a  green  cloth,  with  small  ivory  balls,  which  the  play- 
ers aim  to  drive  into  hazard-nets  or  pockets  at  the 
sides  and  corners  of  the  tables,  by  impelling  one  ball 
against  another,  with  maces,  or  cues,  according  to 

•  certain  rules  of  the  game. 

BlLL'ING,/i;)r.  or  n.  Joiningof  bills  ;    caressing.  Shalt. 

BIL'LINGS-G  ATE,  b.    [from  a  market  of  this  name  in 
London,  celebrated  for  fish  and  foul  huiguage.] 
Foul  language  ;  ribaldry.  Pope. 

BILL'ION,  (bil'yun,)  it.  [bis  and  million.]  A  million 
of  millions;  as  many  millions  as  there  are  units  in  a 
million. 

Among  the  French,  a  thousand  millions.  Brandt. 

BILL'-MAN,  n.  One  who  uses  a  bill  or  hooked  ax  ; 
applied  particularly  to  soldiers. 

BIL'LOT,  a.     Gold  or  silver  in  the  bar  or  mass. 

Gilbert. 

BIL'LoW,  71.  [Dan.  b'dlge;  Sw.  bblja,  a  swell,  or  roll- 
ing swell,  allied  to  bilge,  bulge.] 

A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the  sea,  occasioned  usu- 
ally by  violent  wind.  It  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
waves  of  a  river,  unless  in  poetry,  or  when  the  river 
is  very  large. 

BIL'LoW,  ».  i.  To  swell;  to  rise  and  roll  in  large 
waves  or  surges.  -  Prior. 

BIL'LOW-BliAT-£N,  a.     Tossed  bv  billows. 

BIL'Lo\V--f;D,  a.     Swelled,  like  a  billow. 

BIL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Swelled  into  large  waves  or 
surges.  ' 

BIL'LoW-Y,  a.  Swelling,  or  swelled  into  large 
waves  ;  wavy  ;  full  of  billows  or  surges. 

BILL'-STICK-ER,  n.  One  who  posis  up  bills  in  pub- 
lic places. 

BI'LoB-ATJ,     )  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  \o0oS.    See 

BI-Lo'BATE,  \     Lobe.] 

Divided  into  two  lobes;  as,  a bilobatc leaf.   Martyn. 

BI-LOC'U-LAR,  a.  [It.  bis,  twice,  and  loculus,  from 
locus,  a  place.] 

Divided  into  two  cells,  or  containing  two  cells  in- 
ternally ;  as,  a  bilacular  pericarp.  Martyn. 

BIL'VA,  7i.  The  Hindoo  name  of  a  plant,  the  Cralieva 
Marmelos  of  Liniueus.  As.  Res.  iii.  2jo. 

BI-MAC'U-LATE,  a.     Having  two  Spots. 

BI-MA'NA,  7i.  A  term  applied  by  Cuvicr  to  the  highest 
order  of  Mammalia,  of  which  man  is  the  type  and 
sole  genus.  Brandc. 

BI-.MA'NOUS,  a.  [bis  and  manus.]  Having  two 
hands.     Man  is  bimanous.  Lawrence. 
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BIN 

BI-MXR'6IN  ATE,  a.    In  conchology,  a  term  applied 
to  sheila  wh  ch  have  a  double  margin  as  far  as  the  tip. 
BI-.WE'Dl-AL,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  medial.] 

In  mathematics,  if  i  wo  medial  lines,  A  B  and  B  C, 
commensurable  only  in  power,  and  containing  a  ra- 
tional rectangle,  are  compounded,  the  whole  line 
A  C  will  be  irrational,  and  is  called  a  first  bimedial 
line.  -  Encyc. 

BT-MEN'SAL,  a.    Occurring  once  in  two  months. 
HI  MUS'eU-LAR,  a.      [bis   and   muscular.]      Having 
two  attaching  muscles,  and  two  muscular  impres- 
sions, as  a  bivalve  mollusk.  Kirby. 
BIN,  n.     [Sax.  binn,  or  binnc.] 

A  wooden  box  or  chest,  used  as  a  repository  of  corn 
or  other  commodities.  • 

BIN  ;  the  old  word  for  Be  and  Been. 
lit'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  binus,  two  and  two.] 
Compounded  of  two. 

Biliary  arithmetic,  the  invention  of  Leibnitz,  is  that 
in  which  two  figures  only,  0  and  1,  are  used,  in  lieu 
of  ten  ;  the  cipher  multiplying  every  thing  by  2,  as 
in  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus,  1  is  one  ;  10  is 
two  ;  1 1  is  three ;  100  is  four  ;  101  is  five  ;  110  is  six  ; 
111  is  seven  ;  1000  is  eight  ;  1001  is  nine  ;  1010  is  ten. 
It  is  said  this  species  of  arithmetic  has  been  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  4000  years,  being  left  in  enigma  by 
Fohi.  Encyc. 

Binary  measure,  in  music,  is  that  used  in  common 
turn,  in  which  the  time  of  rising  in  beating,  il-  equal 
to  the  time  of  falling.  Encyc. 

Binary  number,  is  that  which  is  composed  of  two 
units.  Encyc. 

Binary  compoump^in  chemistry,  a  compound  of  two 
element's,  or  of  an  element  and  a  compound  perform- 
ing the  function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  compounds 
performing  the  function  of  elements.     • 

Binary  star;  a  double  star,  whose  members  have  a 
revolution  round  their  common  center  of  gravity. 
D.  Olmsted. 
BT'NA  RY,  n.     The  constitution  of  two.      Fatherby. 
BT'NATE,  a.  *  [L.  binus.     See  Binary.] 

Being  double  or  in  couples  ;  growing  in  pairs.  A 
binatc  leaf  has  a  simple  petiole,  connecting  two  leaf- 
lets on  the  top ;  a  species  of  digitate  leaf.  Martyn. 
BIND,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Bound  ;  pp.  Bound,  and  obs.  Bound- 
en.  [Sax.  bindan,  gebindau,  pret.  band,  bund,  or 
bunden  ;  Goth,  bindan,  nal  indan  ;  D.  linden,  verbiuden  ; 
Ger.  the  same;  Sw.  bi/  !a,  forbinda  ;  Dan.  binde,  la 
bind,  and  bind,  a  band     Uso  baand,  a  band ;  Hindu, 

o  „u., 
bandna;  Gypsy,  bandopen ;  Pers.    •  <\Jj  bandan,  and 
O  „        u- 
.'.iXj^XiLj  bandidan,  to  bind;  the  former  signifies 

also  to  apply,  to  bend  the  mind  ;   and  the  latter  to 
shut,  close,  make  fast.    The  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  To  tie  together,  or  confine  with  a  cord,  or  any 
thing  that  is  flexible  ;  to  fasten  as  with  a  band,  fillet, 
or  ligature. 

2.  To  gird,  inwrap,  or  involve  ;  to  confine  by  a 
wrapper,  cover,  or  bandage ;  sometimes  with  up ;  as, 
to  bind  up  a  wound. 

3.  To  confine  or  restrain,  as  with  a  chain,  fetters, 
or  cord  ;  as,  bind  him  hand  and  foot. 

4.  To  restrain  in  any  manner. 

He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing.  —  Job  xxviii. 

5.  To  oblige  by  a  promise,  vow,  stipulation,  cove- 
nant, law,  duty,  or  any  other  moral  tie  ;  to  engage  ; 
as,  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  kindness,  of  nature, 
of  a  state,  &c. 

If  a  man  Bhall  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond.  — 
Numb.  xxx. 

6.  To  confirm  or  ratify. 

Whatsoever  thou  shait  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven. 
Malt.  xvi. 

7.  To  distress,  trouble,  or  confine,  by  infirmity. 
Whom  Satan  hath  bound  these  eighteen  years.  —  Luke  xiiiv 

■    8.  To  constrain  by  a  powerful  influence  or  per- 
suasion. 

I  go  bound  in  the  Bpirit  to  Jerusalem.  — Acts  xx. 

9.  To  restrain  the  natural  discharges  of  the  bow- 
els ;  to  make  costive  ;  as,  certain  kinds  of  food  bind 
the  body  or  bowels. 

10.  To  form  a  border;  to  fasten  with  a  band,  or 
any  thing  that  strengthens  the  edges;  as-,  to  bind  a 
garment  or  carpet. 

11.  To  cover  with  leather  or  any  thing  firm ;  to 
sew  together  and  cover ;  as,  to  bind  a  book. 

12.  To  cover  or  secure  by  a  band ;  as,  to  bind  a 
wheel  with  tire. 

13.  To  oblige  to  serve,  by  contract ;  as,  to  bind  an 
apprentice  ;  often  with  out ;  as,  to  bind  out  a  servant. 

14.  To  make  bard  or  firm  ;  as,  certain  substances 
bind  the  earth 

The  uses  of  this  word  are  too  various  and  numer- 
ous to  be  reduced  to  exact  definitions. 
.    To  bind  to,  is  to  contract ;  as,  to  bind  one's  self  to 
a  wife. 

To  bind  over,  is  to  oblige  by  bond  to  appear  at  a 
court. 
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BIND,  v.  i.  To  contract;  to  grow  hard  or  stiff;  as, 
clay  binds  by  heat.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  costive. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

BIND,  n.  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from  its  winding 
round  a  pole  or  tree,  or  being  bound  to  it. 

2.  A  bind  of  eels,  is  a  quantity  consisting  of  10 
strikes,  each  containing  25  eels,  or  250  in  the  whole. 

Encyc. 

3.  Among  miners,  indurated  clay,  when  much 
mixed  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  Kirwan. 

4.  In  music,  a  ligature  or  tie  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  notes  together.  Brande. 

BIND'ER,  «.    A  person  who  binds  ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  bind  books  ;  also,  one  who  binds  sheaves. 
2.  Any  thing  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope,  or 
band. 

BTND'ER-Y,  n.    A  place  where  books  are  bound. 

BIND'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  a  band  ;  confining  ; 
restraining  ;  covering  or  wrapping ;  obliging  by  a 
promise  or  other  moral  tie  ;  making  costive  ;  con- 
tracting; making  hard  or  stiff. 

BIND'ING,  a.  '  That  binds  ;  that  obliges;  obligatory  ; 
as,  the  binding  force  of  a  moral  duty  or  W  a  com- 
.maud. 

BIND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  fastening»with  a  band,  or 
obliging;  a  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a  book,  with  the 
sewing  and  accompanying  work  ;  any  thing  that 
binds  ;  something  that,  secures  the  edge  of  cloth. 

2.  In  the  art  of  defense,  a  method  of  securing  or 
crossing  the  adversary's  sword  with  a  pressure,  ac- 
companied with  a  spring  of  the  wrist.  Encyc. 

Binding-joists,  in  architecture,  are  the  joists  of  a  floor 
into  which  the  trimmers  of  staircases,  or  well-holes 
of  the  stairs  and  chimney-ways,  are  framed.    Encyc. 

BIND'ING-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  bind. 

BTND'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  having  force  to  bind. 

BIND'-WEED,  n.  A  name  common  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Convolvulus;  as  the  white,  the  blue, 
the  Syrian  bind-weed,  etc.  The  black  Briony  or 
Tamils  is  called  black  bind-weed  j  and  the  Smilax  is 
called  rough  bind-weed.        Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BI-NERV'ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  nerva.] 

Supported  by  only  two  nerves,  as  the  wing  of  an 
insect.  Brande. 

BING,  7i.  In  alum  works,  a  heap  of  alum  thrown  to- 
gether in  order  to  drain.  Encyc. 

BIN'NA-CLE,  >;.*  [Formerly  bittacle,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  habitude;  but  more  probably,  boite 
d'aiguillc,  needle-box.] 

A  wooden  case  or  box  in  which  the  compass  and 
lights  are  kept  on  board  a  ship.  It  is  sometimes  di- 
vided into  three  apartments,  with  sliding  shutters  ; 
the  two  sides  contain  each  a  compass,  and  the  mid- 
dle division  a  lamp  or  candle. 

BIN'O-CLE,  ;i.    [L.  Mimas,  double,  and  oculus,  an  eye.] 
A  dioptric  telescope,  fitted  with  two  tubes  joining, 
so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  view  an  object  with  both 
eyes  at  once.  Harris. 

BI-NOC'lJ-LAR,  a.  [See  Binocle.]  Having  two 
eyes ;  also,  having  two  apertures  or  tubes,  so  joined 
that  one  may  use  both  eyes  at  once  in  viewing  a  dis- 
tant object ;  as,  a  binocular  telescope.  Encyc. 

Bl-NOe'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  oculus.] 
Having  two  eyes. 

BI-No'MI-AL,  a.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  name.] 
In  algebra,  a  root  consisting  of  two  members  con- 
nected by  the  sign  plus  or  minus  ;  as,  a -\-b,  or  7  —  3. 

Encyc. 

BI-NOM'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nomen,  name.] 
Having  two  names.  .  Johnson. 

BI-NOT'O-NOUS,  a.  [bis  and  note.]  Consisting  of 
two  notes  ;  as,  a  binotonous  cry.  Montague. 

BT-NOX'YD,  n.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  oxyd.]  In  chem- 
istry, deutoxvd,  which  see. 

BI-OC'EL-LATE,  (bl-os'el-ate,)  a.  [L.  bis  and  ocel- 
lus, a  little  eye.]  In  entomology,  applied  to  a  wing 
when  dotted  with  two  eye-like  spots. 

BI-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Biography.]  One  who 
writes  an  account  or  history  of  the  life  and  actions 
of  a  particular  person  ;  a  writer  of  lives,  as  Plutarch. 

BI-O-GRAPH'ie,  1  a.     Pertaining  to  biography,  or 

Bl-O-GRAPH'IO-AL,  (  the  history  of  the  life  of  a 
person  ;  containing  biography. 

Bl-O-GRAPII'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
biography. 

BI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  fiiog,  life,  and  ypapio,  to 
write.] 

The  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  a  particu- 
lar person. 

BI-OL'O-GY,  «.     [Gr.  .tfioc  and  \oyoc.] 

The  science  of  life  ;  a  term  introduced  by  Trevi- 
ranus  of  Bremen,  in  place  of  physiology.     Lawrence. 

BT-O-Tl'NA,  )  n.     [from   Biot,  a 'French    naturalist.] 

BI'O-TINE,  \  A  variety  of  Anorthite,  (which  see,) 
found  among  the  volcanic  debris  of  Vesuvius. 

BIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  pario,  to  bear.] 
Bring  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

BI-PART'I-BLE,  )  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  partio,  to 

BIP'AR-TILE,      (      divide.] 

That  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.        Martyn. 

BI-PAR'TIENT,  (-pir'shent,)  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
partio,  partiens,  to  divide.] 

Dividing  into  two  parts.  Ash. 
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BIP'AR-TITE,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  partitas,  divided.] 

1.  Having  two  correspondent  parts,  as  a  legal  con- 
tract or  writing,  one  for  each  party. 

2.  In  botany,  divided  into  two  parts  to  the  base,  as 
a  leaf.  Martini. 

BI-PAR-T[''TION,  n.     The  act  of  dividing  int./  two 
parts,  or  of  making  two  correspondent  parts.  Johitsou. 
BI-PEC'TIN-ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  pectcn,  a  comb.] 

In  botany,  having  two  margins  toothed  like  a  comb. 
BI'PED,  7i.     [L.  bipes,  of  bis,  twice,  and  pes,  pedis,  a 

foot.]     An  animal  having  two  feet,  as  man. 
BIP'E-DAL,  a.     Having  two  feet,  or  the  length  ot  two 

feet. 
BI-PEL'TATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  pelta,  a  buckler.] 

Having  a  defense  like  a  double  shield. 
BI-PEN'NATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  penna.]     Having  two 

wings. 
Bl-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [L.  bis,  and  Gr.  wcto\-,v.] 
In  botany,  having  two  flower  leaves  or  petals. 
Bl-PIN'NATE,      )      *  r,     ,  ■   ■       ,      ^ 
Bl-PIN'NAlTED,  i  a-     CL-  bipm,iatu.s.] 

In  botany,  having  pinnate   leaves   on   each   side 
of  the  common  petiole,  as  a  leaf  or  frond.  Marty,,. 
Bl-PIN-NAT'l-FID,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  pinna,  a  wing, 
or  feather,  and  jindo,  to  divide.] 
In  botany,  doubly  pinnatifid. 

A  bipinnatifid  leaf,  is  a  pinnatifid  leaf  having  its 
segments  pinnatifid. 
BT-Po'LAR,  a.     Doubly  polar.  Coleridge. 

BI-PUNCTTJ-AL,  a.     Having  two  points. 
BI-Pu  PIL-LaTE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  pupilla,  a  pupil.] 
In  entomology,  having  an  eye-like  spot  on  the  wing, 
with  two  dots  or  pupils  within  it  of  a  different  color, 
as  in  some  butterflies. 
BI-aUAD'RATE,  n.     [L.  bis,  twice,   and  quadratus, 
squared.] 

In  mathematics,  the  fourth  power,  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  a   square   number  or  quantity   by 
itself.     Thus  4X4=10,  which  is  the  square  of  4, 
and  16  X  10  =  256,  the  biquadrate  of  that  number. 
BI-aUAD-RAT'ie,  n.     The  same  as  Biquadrate. 

Encyc. 
BI-aUAD-RAT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  biquadratic 
or  fourth  power. 

Biquadratic  equation,  in  algebra,  is  an  equation  of 
the  fourth  degree,  or  one  m  which  the  unknown 
quantity  is  raised  to  the  fourth  power. 

Biquadratic  parabola,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of 
the  third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the 
same  way. 

Biquadratic  root,  of  a  number,  is  the  square  root  of 
the  square  root  of  that  number.  Thus  the  square 
root  of  81  is  9,  and  the  square  root  of  9  is  3,  which 
is  the  biquadratic  root  of  81.  Encyc. 

BI-QUIN'TILE,  71.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  quintus,  fifth.] 
An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other,  by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  a  great  cir- 
cle, that  is,  144  degrees,  or  twice  72  degrees. 
Bl-RS'DI-ATE,       1  a.     [L.  its,    twice,  and   radiatus, 
Bi-Ra'DI-a-TED,  \      set    with    rays.]     Having    two 

rays  ;  as,  a  biradiate  fin.  Encyc. 

BIRCH,  (burch,)  re.  [Sax.  birce ;  D.  berken,  or  bcrke- 
booin  ;  G.  birke  ;  Dan.  birk.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  trees,  of 
the  genus  Betula;  as,  the  white  or  common  birch, 
the  dwarf  birch,  the  Canada  birch,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  and  the  common  black  birch. 
The  smaller  branches  of  the  common  European  birch, 
(B.  alba,)  being  tough  and  slender,  were  formerly 
much  used  for  rods,  especially  in  schools. 

Birch  of  Jamaica  ;  a  species  of  the  Pistacia  or  tur- 
pentine-tree. Fam.  of  Plants. 

BIRCH'-FN   i  ""  Made  of  birch  ;  consisting  of  birch. 
BIRCH'-WINE,  71.    Wine  made  of  the  vernal  juice 

of  the  birch. 
BIRD,  (bind,)  71.    [Sax.  bird,  or  bridd,  a  chicken  ;  from 

the  root  of  bear,  or  YV.  bridaw,  to  break  forth.] 

1.  Properly,  a  chicken  ;  the  young  of  fowls  ;  and 
hence  a  small  fowl. ' 

2.  In  modern  use,  any  fowl  or  flying  animal.  Tech- 
nically, any  individual  belonging  to  a  class  of  warm- 
blooded vertebrate  animals,  (.iocs,)  characterized  by 
oviparous  generation,  a  covering  of  feathers,  a  beak, 
the  posterior  extremities  organized  as  feet,  and  the 
anterior  extremities  as  wings,  generally  formed  for 
flight. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  should  lay  aside  the 
use  of  the  proper  generic  name  of  flying  animals, 
foiol,  Sax.  fugel,  I).  vogel,  the  flyer,  and  substitute 
the  name  of  the  young  of  those  animals,  as  the 
generic  term.  The  fact  is  precisely  what  it  would  be 
to  make  lamb  the  generic  name  of  sheep,  or  colt 
that  of  the  equine  genus. 

BIRD,  v.  i.     To  catch  birds.  Shak. 

BIRD-OF-PAR'A-DISE,  71.  A  name  common  to  a 
genus  of  birds  (ParadOsca)  found  in  the  Oriental  Isles, 
and  in  New  Guinea,  some  of  them  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. The  beak  is  covered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of 
downy  leathers  at  the  base,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
sides  are  very  long.  The  largest  species  is  two  feet 
four  inches  ill  length.  The  head  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  of  this  species  are  lemon-colored  ;  the  neck  of 
the  brightest  emerald   green,  soft  like  velvet ;  the 
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breast  is  black  ;  the  wings  of  a  chestnut  color.  The 
back  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  long,  straight, 
narrow  feathers,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  similar  to 
the  plumes  of  the  ostrich.  These  are  spread  when 
the  bird  flies,  for  which  reason  it  can  keep  very 
long  on  the  wing.  From  the  rump  proceed  two 
long,  eiiff  shafts,  feathered  at  the  extremities.  Encyc. 

BIR1V-B6LT,  n.  [bird  and  bolt.]  An  arrow,  broad  at 
the  end,  for  shooting  birds.  Shak. 

BIRD'-CAGE,  n.  {bird  and  cage.']  A  box  or  case 
with  wires,  small  sticks,  or  wicker,  forming  open 
work,  for  keeping  birds. 

BIRD'-CALL,  ■«.  [bird  and  call]  A  little  stick,  cleft 
at  one  end,  in  which  is  put  a  leaf  of  some  plant 
for  imitating  the  cry  of  birds.  A  laurel  leaf  counter- 
feits the  voice  of  lapwings ;  a  leek,  that  of  nightin- 
gales, &x.  Encitc. 

BIRD'-CATCU-EK,  «.  [bird and  eatch.]  One  whose 
employment  is  to  catch  birds  ;  a  fowler. 

BIRD'-CATCH-INC,  n.  [bird  and  cafeA.]  The  art  of 
taking  birds  or  wild  fowls,  either  for  food,  for  pleas- 
ure, or  for  their  destruction,  when  pernicious  to  the 
husbandman. 

BiRD'-CHER-RY,  71.  [bird  and  cherry.']  A  tree,  a 
species  of  Primus,  (P.  pudus.)  There  are  other  species 
called  by  the  same  name.     Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BTRD'ER,  a.     A  bird-catcher. 

BIIU)'-EY-.ED,  (burri'Ide,)  a.  Quick-sighted  ;  catch- 
ing a  glance  as  one  goes. 

BTRD'-FAN-CI-ER,  n.  One  who  takes  pleasure  in 
rearing  birds. 

2.  One  who  keeps  for  sale  the  various  kinds  of 
birds  which  are  kept  in  cages. 

EIRD'ING-PlECE,  b.  [bird  and  piece.]  A  fowling- 
piece.  Shak. 

EIRII'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  bird. 

BlilD'-Ll.ME,  n.  [bird and  lime.']  A  viscous  substance, 
usually  made  of  the  juice  of  holly-bark,  extracted  by 
boiling,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  nut  oil  or  thin 
grease,  used  to  catch  birds.  For  this  purpose,  the 
twigs  of  a  bush  are  smeared  over  with  this  viscid 
substance.  Encyc. 

BIR!)'-LL\!--ED,  a.  Smeared  with  bird-liine  ;  spread 
to  insnare.  Howell. 

BIRD'-MAN,  n.  [bird  and  man.]  A  fowler  or  bird- 
catcher. 

BIRD'-OR-GAN,  n.  A  small  barrel  organ,  used  in 
teaching  birds  to  sing. 

BIRD'-i'EP-PER.  n.  [bird  and  pepper.]  A  species  of 
Capsicum  or  Guinea  pepper ;  a  shrubby  plant,  bear- 
ing a  small,  oval  fruit,  more  biting  than  the  other 
sorts.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'  EYE,  a.  [bird  and  eye.]  Seen  from  above, 
as  if  by  a  flying  bird  ;  embraced  at  a  glance  ;  hence, 
general  ;  not  minute,  or  entering  into  details ;  as,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  subject.  Burke. 

BIRDS'EyE,  n.  [bird  and  eye]  The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  also  Pheasant's  eye,  known 
in  botany  by  the  generic  term  Adonis.  There  are 
several  species,  some  of  which  produce  beautiful 
flowers.  Encyc. 

BIKDS'EyE-Ma'PLE,  n.  A  kind  of  maple  having 
spots  like  the  eye  of  a  bird,  used  in  cabinet  work. 

BIRDS'FOOT,  n.  [bird  and  foot.]  A  plant,  the  Or- 
nithopus,  whose  legumen  is  articulated,  cylindrical, 
and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'FOOT-TRls'FOIL,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Lotus,  o'f  several  species.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'-MOUTH,  n.  In  architecture,  an  interior  an- 
gle or  notch  cut  across  a  piece  of  timber,  for  its  re- 
ception on  the  edge  of  another,  as  that  on  a  rafter  to 
be  laid  on  a  plate. 

KIRDS'NEST,  n.  [bird  and  nest.]  The  nest  in  which 
a  bird  lays  eggs  and  hatches  her  young. 

2.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Ophrys  or  twyblade  ;  also, 
a  species  of  Orchis.  Encyc. 

3.  In  cookery,  the  nest  of  a  small  swallow,  of  China 
anil  the  neighboring  countries,  delicately  tasted,  and 
mixed  with  soups.  This  nest  is  found  in  the  rocks  ; 
it  is  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  of  the  size  of  a  goose 
egg,  and  in  substance  resembles  isinglass.  In  the 
East,  these  nests  are  esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and 
sell  at  a  very  high  price.  Encyc. 

BIRDS'TARES  and  BIRDS'TONGUE  ;  names  of 
plants. 

BIRD'-WIT-TED,  a.  Flighty  ;  passing  rapidly  from 
one  subject  to  another  ;  not  having  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention. Bacon. 

BT'REME,  n.     [L.  bircmis,  bis  and  renins,  an  oar.] 
A  vessel  with  two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  Mitford. 

BIRG'AN-DER,  71.  The  name  of  a  wild  gooso.  Q,u. 
Berirandcr. 

BI-RIIOM-BOID'AL,  a.  [bis  and  rhomboid.]  Having 
a  surface  composed  of  twelve  rhombic  faces,  which, 
being  taken  six  and  six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till 
they  intercept  each  other,  would  form  two  ditl'erent 
rhumbs.  Clcaveland. 

BI'iK'/iN,  i).  t.  [from  birch  ;  Sax.  birce,  byre..]  To  beat 
with  a  birch  or  rod.    [Obs.]  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

1 1  ii'lS'TRATF.,       )    a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  rostrum, 

ai-ROS'TRA-TED,  )       a  beak.] 

Having  a  double  beak,  or  process  resembling  a  beak. 
Tli'1  capsule  is  bUocttlnr  anil  biroslmted.  Encyc. 

BIRT,  (hurt,)  71.     A  fish,  called  also  turbot. 
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BIRTH,  (burth,)  n.  [Sax.  byrd.  beorth:  D.  geboorte  ; 
Ger.  gcburti  Ir.  bcirthc, from  bear;  perhaps  L.  partus, 
from  pariv.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  born. 
Except  in  poetry,  it  is  generally  applied  to  human 
beings ;  as,  the  birth  of  a  son. 

2.  Lineage  ;  extraction  ;  descent ;  as,  Grecian 
birth.  Denham. 

It  is  used  of  high  or  low  extraction  ;  but  is  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  for  a  descent  from  noble 
or  honorable  parents  and  ancestors;  as,  a  man  of  birth. 

3.  The  condition  in  which  a  person  is  born. 

A  foe  by  birth  10  Troy.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  is  born ;  that  which  is  produced, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.        Milton.     Addison. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  forth ;  as,  she  had  two 
children  at  a  birth. 

U.  In  a  theological  sense,  regeneration  is  called  the 
ncio  birth. 

7.  Origin  ;  beginning;  as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 

BIRTH,  )    7i.     A  station  in  which  a  ship  rides.     [See 

BERTH,  \        Berth.] 

BIRTH'DaY,  n.  [birth  and  day.]  The  day  in  which 
any  person  is  born. 

2.  The  same  day  of  the  month,  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  every  succeeding  year  ;  often  celebrated 
as  a  joyful  anniversary.  It  sometimes  has  the  form 
of  an  attribute  ;  as,  a  birth-day  ode. 

BIRTH'DOM,  n.  [  birth  and  dom.  See  Dom  and  Doom.] 
Privilege  of  birth.     [Mt  used.]  Shak. 

BIRTH'ING,  7i.  Any  thing  added  to  raise  the  sides  of 
a  shin."  Ash.     Bailey. 

BIRTH'LESS.  a.     Destitute  of  birth. 

BIRTH'NIGHT,  (burth'nite,)  it.  [birth  and  night..] 
The  night  in  which  a  person  is  born  ;  and  the  anni- 
versary of  that  night  in  succeeding  years. 

BIRTH'PLaCE,  7i.  [birth  and  place.]  The  town, 
city,  or  country,  where  a  person  is  born ;  more  gen- 
erally, the  particular  town,  city,  or  other  local 
district. 

BIRTH'RIGHT,  (bmth'rite.)  n.  [birth  and  right.] 
Any  right  or  privilege  to  which  a  person  is  entitled 
by  birth,  such  as  an  estate  descendible  by  law  to  an 
heir,  or  civil  liberty  under  a  free  constitution. 

Esau,  for  a  morsel,  sold  his  birthright.  —  lleb.  xii. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  primogeniture,  or 

the  privilege  of  the  first  born,  but  is  applicable  to  any 

right  which  results  from  descent. 
BIRTH'-SONG,  n.    A  song  sung  at  the  birth  of  a 

person. 
BIRTII'-STRAN"GL£D,  a.       [birth    and    strangle.] 

Strangled  or  suffocated  in  being  born.  Shale. 

BIRTH'WORT,    (burth'wurt,)   n.     [birth  and   roorU] 

A  genus  of  plants,  Aristolochia,  of  many  species. 

Encyc. 
BIS,  in  music,  denotes  repetition  of  a  passage. 
BI'SA,   )   7i.     A  coin  of  Pegu,  of  the  value  of  half  a 
BI'ZA,  \        ducat ;  also,  a  weight.  Encyc. 

BIS'CO-TIN,  71.     [Fr.]     A  confection,  made  of  flour, 

sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs. 
BIS'eUIT,  (bis'kit,)  n.     [Fr.,  compounded  of  L.  bis, 

twice,  and  cult,  baked  ;  It.  biscotto ;  Sp.  bizcocho.] 

1.  A  kind  of  bread,  formed  into  cakes,  and  baked 
hard  for  seamen. 

2.  A  cake,  variously  made,  for  the  use  of  private 
families.  The  name,  in  England,  is  given  to  a  com- 
position of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar.  With  us  the 
name  is  given  to  a  composition  of  flour  and  butter, 
made  and  baked  in  private  families.  But  the  com- 
positions under  this  denomination  are  very  various. 

3.  Earthen  ware  or  porcelain  which  has  under- 
gone the  first  baking,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  glazing. 

4.  In  sculpture,  a  species  of  unglazcd  porcelain, 
in  which  groups  and  figures  are  formed  in  miniature. 

Brande. 

BI-SECT',  v.  t.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  seco,  tectum,  to  cut. 
See  Section.] 

To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts.  In  geometry,  one 
line  bisects  another  when  it  crosses  it,  leaving  an 
equal  part  of  the  line  on  each  side  of  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed. 

BI-SECT'ED,  pp.     Divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

BJ-SECT'IiVG,  ppr.     Dividing  into  two  equal  parts. 

BI-SEC'TION,  ii.  The  act  of  cutting  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  the  division  of  any  line  or  quantity  into  two 
equal  parts. 

BI-SEG'.MENT,  71.  [bis  and  segment.]  One  of  the 
parts  of  a  line,  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

BI-SF.'RI-ATE,  a.     Existing  in  two  series. 

BI-SF.'TOSE,  )         rT        ,         , 

BI-SB'TOUS,  (  a-    LL-  set°s«s-} 
Having  two  bristles. 

BT-SEX'OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  both  sexes.     Brnrm. 

BI-SEX'IJ.-AL,  a.  In  botany,  being  of  both  sexes,  as  a 
flower  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils  within  the 
same  envelop. 

BISH'OP,  «.  [L.  episcopus;  Gr.  tmrrKo-oc,  of  e-i, 
over,  and  oxuiros,  inspector,  or  visitor;  ik-'u,  to 
view  or  inspect;  wr.i'iice,  £-«7K£Tro|iut,  to  visit  or 
inspect;  also,  rirnricnu'lla),  to  view.  This  Greek  and 
Latin  word  accompanied  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  west  and   north  of  Europe,  and  has 
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been  corrupted  into  Saxon  biscop,  b'sceop,  Sw.  and 
Dan.  bishop,  D.  bissc/wp,  Ger.  bisclwf.  It.  vescoco,  Fr. 
evtique,  Sp.  obispo,  Port,  bispo,  W.  esgob,  and  Ir.  tasgob. 

In  Ar.  and  Pers.  t SLX*n\  oskof.  This  title  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  those  whom  they  sent  into  the  prov- 
inces subject  to  them,  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs ; 
and  the  Romans  gave  the  title  to  those  who  were 
inspectors  of  provisions.] 

1.  An  overseer ;  a  spiritual  superintendent,  ruler, 
or  director  ;  applied  to  Christ. 

Ye  were  as  sheen  <?oin;r  astray,  but  are  now  relumed  to  Ihe 
shepherd  and  bisliop  of  your  souls.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  a  spiritual  overseer ;  an 
elder  or  presbyter ;  one  who  had  the  pastoral  care  of 
a  church. 

The  same  persons  axe  in  this  chapter  called  elders  or  presbyters, 
and  overseers  or  bishops.  Scott,  Com.  Acts  xx. 

Till  the  churches  were  multiplied,  the  bitiiops  and  pr-sLi;  ters 
were  the  same.         lb.  Phil.  1.  1.    1  Tim.  hi.  1.    Tit.  i.  7. 

Both  the  Cir-ek  and  Latin  fathers  do,  with  one  consent,  declare 
that  bishops  were  culed  pr- slvt  rs.  and  pr-slytrs  bishops, 
in  apostolic  times,  the  name  b^in^  then  common.    Whi'Jjy. 

3.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  some  Protestant 
churches,  a  prelate,  or  person  consecrated  for  the 
spiritual  government  and  direction  of  a  diocese.  In 
Great  Britain,  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
who,  upon  request  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
leave  to  elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  conge  d'elire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nominating 
the  person  whom  he  would  have  chosen.  The  elec- 
tion, by  the  chapter,  must  be  made  within  twelve 
days,  or  the  king  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleases.  Bishops  are  consecrated  by  an  archbishop, 
with  two  assistant  bishops.  A  bishop  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  all  bishops,  except  the  bishop  of 
Man,  are  peers  of  the  realm.  BUtclcstonc. 

By  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churrh 
in  the  United  States,  no  diocese  or  state  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  unless  there  are  at 
least  six  officiating  presbyters  residing  therein,  who 
shall  be  qualified,  according  to  the  canons,  to  vote 
for  a  bishop  ;  a  majority  of  whom,  at  least,  must  con- 
cur in  the  election.  But  the  conventions  of  two  or 
more  dioceses,  or  states,  having  together  nine  or 
more  such  presbyters,  may  join  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop.  A  convention  is  composed  of  the  clergy, 
and  a  lay  delegation,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers from  each  parish.  In  every  state,  the  bishop  is 
to  be  chosen  according  to  such  rules  as  the  conven- 
tion of  that  state  shall  ordain.  The  mode  of  election 
in  most  or  all  of  the  states,  is  by  a  concurrent  vote  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  in  convention,  each  body  voting 
separately.  Before  a  bishop  can  he  consecrated,  he 
must  receive  a  testimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
general  convention  of  the  church  ;  or,  if  that  is  not 
in  session,  from  a  majority  of  the  standing  committee 
in  the  several  dioceses.  The  mode  of  consecrating 
bishops  and  ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  differs 
not  essentially  from  the  practice  in  England. 

Bishop  BrovmeU. 

BISH'OP,  7!.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine, 
oranges,  and  sugar.  Swift 

2.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress. 

BISH'OP,!!.  U  To  confirm;  to  admit  solemnly  into 
the  church.  Johnson. 

2.  Among  korsc-dealers,  to  use  arts  to  make  an  old 
horse  look  like  a  young  one,  or  to  give  a  good  ap- 
pearance to  a  bad  horse.  Ash.     Encyc. 

BISH'OP-DOM,  71.    Jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 

BISH'OP-_ED,  (bish'opt,)  pp.     Confirmed. 

BISH'OP-L\G,  ppr.     Confirming. 

BISH'OP-LtKE,  a.  Resembling  a  bishop;  belonging 
to  a  bishop.  Fulke. 

BISH'OP-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  a  bishop. 

Hooker. 

BISH'OP-RIC,  71.     [bishop  and  ric,  jurisdiction.] 

1.  A  diocese;  the  district  over  which  the  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop  extends.  In  England  are  twen- 
ty-four bishoprics,  besides  that  of  Sodor  and  .Man  ; 
in  Ireland,  eighteen. 

2.  The  charge  of  instructing  and  governing  in 
spiritual  concerns  ;  office.     Acts  i.  20. 

BISH'OPS-WEED,  11.  [bishop  and  weed.]  A  name 
common  to  different  species  of  plants  oi  the  genus 
Amiiii. 

BISH'OPS-WORT,  (-wurt.)  n.     A  plant. 

BISK,  11.  [Fr.  bisque.]  Sou])  or  broth,  made  by  boil- 
ing several  sorts  of  flesh  together.  King. 

BISK'ET,  «.  A  biscuit.  This  orthography  is  adopted 
by  many  respectable  writers. 

BIS'.MUTH,  71.  [■:.  inissmuth.]  A  metal  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  white  color,  and  a  lamellar  texture. 
It  is  somewhat  hauler  than  lead,  and  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  malleable,  being  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  it  is  reducible  to  powder.  Its 
internal  face  or  fracture  exhibits  large  shining  plates, 
variously  disposed.  It  mi  Its  at  476°  Fahr.,  ami  may 
be  fused  in  Ihe  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  often  (bund 
in  a  native  state,  crystallized  in  rhombs  or  octahe- 
drons, or  in  the  form  of  dendrites,  or  thin  lamina"  in- 
vesting the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly  cobalt 
JVicliolson.     Encyc 
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BIS'MUTH-AL,  a.  Consisting  of  bismuth,  or  con- 
taining it.  Cleaveland. 

BIS'.MUTH-IC.  a.    Pertaining  to  bismuth. 

BIS'MUTH-INE,  n.  A  rare  mineral,  composed  of  bis- 
mutli  and  sulphur  ;  a  native  sulphuret  of  bismuth. 

BIS'MUTH-o'CHER,  j  n.    A  native  oxyd  of  bismuth, 

BIS'MUTH-O'eHIlE,  \  sometimes  containing  a  small 
portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

BI'SON,  n.  [L.]  A  quadruped  of  the  bovine  genus, 
usually  but  improperly  called  the  buffalo.  The  proper 
buffalo  is  a  distinct  species,  peculiar  to  the  warmer 
climates  of  the  eastern  continent.  The  bison  is  a 
wild  animal,  with  short,  black,  rounded  horns,  with 
a  great  interval  between  their  bases.  On  the  shoul- 
ders Is  a  large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance. Tlie  head  and  hunch  are  covered  with  a 
long,  undulated  fleece,  of  a  rust  color,  divided  into 
locks.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  is  covered  in  this 
manner;  but  in  summer,  the  hind  part  of  the  body 
is  naked  and  wrinkled.  The  tail  is  about  a  foot 
long,  naked,  except  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end.  The 
fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick  and  strong  ;  tiie 
hind  parts  are  slender  and  weak.  These  animals  in- 
habit the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  and  some 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Pennant, 
Pennant  alleges  that  the  bison  of  America  is  the 
same  species  of  animal  as  the  bison  and  aurochs  of 
Europe,  the  bonasus  of  Aristotle,  the  urus  of  Cesar, 
the  bus  ferns  or  wild  ox  of  Strabo,  the  bison  of  Pliny, 
and  the  biston  of  Oppian. 

BIS-SEX'TILE,  n.  [L.  bissertilis,  leap  year,  from  bis-_ 
sextos,  (bis  and  sextus,)  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  which 
was  reckoned  twice  every  fourth  year,  by  the  inter- 
calation of  a  day.     Ainsworth.] 

Leap  year;  every  fourth  year,  in  which  a  day  is 
added  to  the  month  of  February,  on  account  of  the 
excess  of  C  hours,  which  the  civil  year  contains, 
above  365  days.  This  excess  is  11  minutes  3  sec- 
onds too  much  ;  that  is,  it  exceeds  the  real  year,  or 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth.  Hence,  at  the  end 
of  every  century,  divisible  by  4,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  bissextile  day,  and  to  suppress  it  at  the  end 
of  those  centuries  which  are  not  divisible  by  4. 

Ejicyc. 

BIS-SEX'TILE,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  leap  year. 

BIS'SON,  a.    [Sax.  bistsn.]     Blind.     [Not  used.]    Shah. 

BlI'TRE'  !  ""    tFr-  bistre>  from  *"'  brown-J 

Am  ng  painters,  a  dark-brown  pigment  extracted 
from  the  soot  of  wood.  To  prepare  it,  soot  [that  of 
beacli  is  tlie  best]  is  put  into  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boiled  half  an  hour; 
after  standing  to  settle,  and  while  hot,  the  clearer 
part  of  the  fluid  must  be  poured  off  from  tlie  sedi- 
ment, and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  remainder  is 
bister.  Encyc. 

BI-STIP'U-LED,  a.    Having  two  stipules. 

BIS'TORT,  n.     [L,  bistorta,  bis  and  tortus,  twisted.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Polygonum  ;  in  popular  lan- 
guage, called  snake-weed. 

BIS'TOU-RY,  (bis'tu-ry,)  n  [Fr.  bistouri,  from  Pistoia, 
a  city.] 

A  surgical  instrument  for  making  incisions,  it  is 
either  straight  and  fixed  in  a  handle  like  a  knife,  or 
its  blade  turns  like  a  lancet,  or  it  is  crooked,  with 
the  sharp  edge  on  the  inside.  Encyc. 

BI-SUL'eATE,  a.     Two-furrowed. 

2.  In  zoulogij,  cloven-footed,  or  with  two  hoofed 
digits. 

BI-SUI/COUS,  a.  [L.  bisulcus,  of  Sis  and  sulcus,  a 
furrow.]    Cloven-footed,  as  swine  or  oxen.  Brown. 

BI-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.     [L.  bini  and  sulphuret.'] 

In  chemistry,  a  sulphuret  with  two  atoms  of  sulphur, 
as  the  electro-negative  ingredient.  An  incorrect  term 
for  deuto-snlphiiret. 

BIT,  71.  [Sax.  bitol,  geb<ete,  gebietel,  a  bit ;  bcetan,  to 
bit  or  curb.]  The  iron  part  of  a  bridle  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  month  of  a  horse,  and  its  appendages, 
to  which  the  reins  are  fastened.  It  includes  the  bit 
mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the  sevel  holes,  the 
tranchefil,  and  cross  chains.  Bits  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  the  musrole,  snaffle,  or  watering  bit ;  the 
canon  mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle ;  the  canon  or 
fast  mouth,  all 'of  a  piece,  kneed  in  the  middle  ;  the 
scatch-mouth  ;  the  masticador,  or  slavering  bit,  &c. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

BIT,  v.  t.  To  put  a  bridle  upon  a  horse  ;  to  put  the  bit 
in  the  mouth. 

BIT,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Bite.  Seized  or  wounded  by  the 
teeth. 

BIT,  n.  [Sax.  bita,  a  bite  or  mouthful ;  bit.an,  to  bite  ; 
D.  bit ;  G.  biss.]  A  small  piece  ;  a  mouthful,  or  mor- 
sel ;  a  bite. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  any  substance. 

3.  A  small  coin  of  the  West  Indies,  ahalf  pistareen, 
about  ten  cents,  or  five  pence  sterling. 

4.  A  small  instrument  for  boring. 

This  word  is  used,  like  jot  and  lohit,  to  express  the 
smallest  degree  ;  as,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser  or  better. 
BITCH,  ji.     [Sax.  bicca,  bicce,  bice:  Dan.  bikke.     Q.U. 
Ger  bette  ;  Basque,  potwa.     This  word  probably  sig- 
nifies a  female,  for  the  French  bichc  is  a  hind.] 
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1,  The  female  of  the  canine  kind,  as  of  the  dog, 
wolf,  and  fox. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

Pope.    Arbuthnot. 
BITE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Bit  ;  pp.  Bit,  Bitten.     [Sax.  bitan ; 
Sw.  bita  ;  Dan.  bide;  Ger.  bcissen,  to  bite.] 

1.  To  break  or  crush  with  the  teeth,  as  in  eating  ; 
to  pierce  with  the  teeth,  as  a  serpent;  to  seize  with 
the  teeth,  as  a  dog. 

2.  To  pinch  or  pain,  as  with  cold;  as,  a  biting 
north  wind  ;  the  frost  bites. 

3.  To  reproach  with  sarcasm ;  to  treat  with  sever- 
ity by  words  or  writing  ;  as,  one  poet  praises,  another 
bites. 

4.  To  pierce,  cut,  or  wound  ;  as,  a  biting  falchion. 

Shah. 

5.  To  make  to  smart ;  as,  acids  bite  the  mouth. 

6.  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 

The  rojup  was  bit.  Pope. 

[JVot  elegant,  but  common.] 

7.  To  enter  the  ground  and  hold  fast,  as  the  bill 
and  palm  of  an  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  To  injure  by  angry  contention. 

If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another.  — Gal.  v. 

To  bite  the  thumb  at  a  person,  was  formerly  a  mark 

of  contempt,  designed  to  provoke  a  quarrel ;  as,  in 

Shakspeare,  "  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us  ?  " 

BITE,  n.     The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth  of  an 

animal,  as  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  or  with  the  mouth,  as 

2.  The  wound  made  by  the  teeth.  [of  a  fish. 

3.  A  morsel ;  as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  bit- 
ing ;  a  mouthful. 

4.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud.     [A  low  word.] 

5.  A  sharper  ;  one  who  cheats. 

BIT'Elt,  ?i.     One  who  bites  ;  that  which  bites ;  a  fish 
apt  to  take  bait. 
2.  One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

BT-TERN'ATE,  a.     [L.  bis  and  tennis,  three.] 

In  botany,  doubly  ternate,  as  when  a  petiole  has 
three  ternate  leaflets.  Martyn. 

BIT'ING,  ?i.     Act  of  biting. 

BIT'ING,  ppr.  Seizing,  wounding,  or  crushing  with 
the  teeth  ;  pinching,  paining,  causing  to  smart  with 
cold  ;  reproaching  with  severity,  or  treating  sarcasti- 
cally ;  cheating. 

BIT'ING,  a.     Sharp  ;  severe  ;  sarcastic. 

BIT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  sarcastic  or  jeering  manner. 

BIT'LESS,  a.    Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle.     Fanshaw. 

BIT'MOUTH,  71.  [bit  and  mouth.]  The  bit,  or  that 
part  of  a  bridle  which  is  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 

Bailey.     Ash.     Encyc. 

BIT'TA-CLE,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  boitc  d'aiguille,  needle-box.] 
The  box  for  the  compass  on  board  a  ship.     [See 
Binnacle.] 

BIT'TED,  pp.  Having  the  bit  put  in  the  mouth. 

BIT'T£N,,(bit'tn,)  pp.  of  Bite.  Seized  or  wounded 
by  the  teeth ;  cheated. 

BIT'TER,  a.  [Sax.  biter;  Sw.  D.  Ger.  and  Dan.  bitter, 
from  bite.] 

1.  Sharp  or  biting  to  the  taste  ;  acrid  ;  like  worm- 
wood. 

2.  Sharp  ;  cruel  ;  severe  ;  as,  bitter  enmity.  Heb.  i. 

3.  Sharp,  as  words  ;  reproachful  ;  sarcastic. 

4.  Sharp  to  the  feeling ;  piercing ;  painful  ;  that 
makes  to  smart ;  as,  a  bitter  cold  day,  or  a  bitter  blast. 

5.  Painful  to  the  mind  ;  calamitous;  poignant;  as, 

6.  Afflicted  ;  distressed.  [a  bitter  fate. 

The  Egyptians  made  their  lives  bitter.  —  Ex.  i. 

7.  Hurtful ;  very  sinful. 

It  k  an  evil  and  tiller  thing.— Jer.  ii. 

8.  Mournful ;  distressing ;  expressive  of  misery ;  as, 
a  bitter  complaint  or  lamentation.  Job  xxiii.  Jer. 
vi.  xxxi. 

BIT'TER,  ».  A  substance  that  is  bitter.  [See  Bit- 
ters.] 

BIT'TER,  7i.  [See  Bitts.]  In  marine  language,  a  turn 
of  the  cable  which  is  round  the  bitts. 

Bitter-end;  that  part  of  a  cable  which  is  abaft  the 
bitts,  and  therefore  within  board,  when  the  ship  rides 
at  anchor.  _  Mar.  Diet. 

BIT'TER-GoURD,  71.  [bitter  and  gourd.]  A  plant,  a 
species  of  Cucumis,  called  Colocynthis,  Colocynth,  Col- 
o'quint'ada.  The  fruit  is  of  the  gourd  kind,  having  a 
shell  inclosing  a  bitter  pulp,  which  is  a  very  drastic 
purgative.  It  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  is  the 
bitter  apple  of  the  shops.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  bitter;  bitter  in  a  mod- 
erate degree.  Goldsmith. 

BIT'TER-ISH-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  moder- 
ately bitter.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER-LY,  adv.    With  a  bitter  taste. 

2.  In  a  severe  manner ;  in  a  manner  expressing 
poignant  grief;  as,  to  weep  bitterly. 

3.  In  a  manner  severely  reproachful  ;  sharply  ;  se- 
verely ;  angrily  ;  as,  to  censure  bitterly. 

BIT'TERN,  «.*  [D.  butoor ;  Fr.  butor  ;  Corn,  klabitter.] 
A  fowl  of  the  Grallic  order,  the  ardea  stellaiis, 
(Linn.,)  a  native  of  Europe.  This  fowl  has  long 
legs  and  neck,  and  stalks  among  reeds  and  sedge, 
feeding  upon  fish.  It  makes  a  singular  noise,  called 
by  Dryden  bumping,  and  by  Goldsmith  booming. 

Encyc. 
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BIT'TERN,  n.  [from  bitter  |  In  salt  works,  the  brine 
remaining  after  the  salt  is  concreted.  This,  being 
laded  off,  and  the  salt  taken  out  of  the  pan,  is  re- 
turned, and,  being  again  boiled,  yields  more  salt.  It 
is  used  in  tlie  preparation  of  Epsom  salt,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  of  Glauber's  salt,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  soda.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  in- 
dicus,  Sec,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  in  adultera- 
ting beer.  Cooley. 

BIT'TER-NESS,  n.  [from  bitter.]  A  bitter  taste  ;  or 
rather  a  quality  in  things  which  excites  a  biting,  dis- 
agreeable sensation  in  the  tongue. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  extreme  enmity,  grudge, 
hatred  ;  or  rather  an  excessive  degree  or  implacable- 
ness  of  passions  and  emotionG ;  as,  the  bitterness  of 
anger.     Eph.  iv. 

3.  Sharpness;  severity  of  temper. 

4.  Keenness  of  reproach  ;  piquancy  ;  biting  sarcasm. 

5.  Keen  sorrow  ;  painful  affliction  ;  vexation  ;  deep 
distress  of  mind. 

Hannah  was  in  bitterness  of  soul.  — ■  1  Sam.  i.    Job  vii. 

In  the  gall  of  bitterness;  in  a  state  of  extreme  im- 
piety or  enmity  to  God.     Acts  viii. 

Root  of  bitterness;  a  dangerous  error,  or  schism, 
tending  to  draw  persons  to  apostasv.     Heb.  xii. 

BIT'TERS,?!.^.  A  liquor  in  which  bitter  herbs  or  roots 
are  steeped  ;  generally  a  spirituous  liquor,  the  bitter 
cause  of  intemperance,  of  disease,  and  of  premature 
death .' 

In  the  materia  medico,  the  term  bitters  is  applied  to 
such  medicinal  substances  as  are  characterized  by 
their  bitterness.  Cullen. 

The  simple  bitters  are  properly  such  as  exert  only  a 
tonic  power  on  the  digestive  organs. 

BIT'TER-SALT,  n.  Epsom  salt ;  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

BIT'TER-SPAR,  n.  A  sparry  mineral,  resembling 
calcareous  spar,  but  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  the  crystallized  va- 
riety of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  Ure. 

BIT'TER-SWEET,  ti.  [bitter  and  sweet.]  A  species 
of  Solanum,  a  slender,  climbing  plant,  whose  root, 
when  chewed,  produces  first  a  bitter,  then  a  sweet 
taste.  Encyc. 

BIT'TER- VETCH,  n.  [bitter  and  vetch,]  A  species 
of  Ervum,  or  lentil,  cultivated  for  fodder.      Encyc. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants,  known  by  the  generic  name 
Oi-obus,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  papilionaceous 
flowers.  The  tubercles  of  one  species  are  in  great 
esteem  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who 
chew  them,  when  dry,  to  give  a  better  relish  to  their 
iiquors. 

BIT'TER-WORT,  71.  [bitter  and  wort.]  The  plant 
called  gentian,  Gentiana,  which  has  a  remarkably 
bitter  taste. 

BIT'TING  ppr.    Putting  the  bits  in  the  mouth. 

BIT'TOUR  or  BIT'TOR,  71.    The  bittern.    Dryden. 

BITTS,  71.  pi.     [from  the  same  root  as  bite.] 

A  frame  of  two  strong  pieces  of  timber  fixed  per- 
pendicularly in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  on  which  to 
fasten  the  cables.  There  are  also  top-sail  sheet-bitts, 
poul-bitts,  carrick-bitts,  Slc.  Mar.  Diet. 

B1TT,  v.  t.  To  put  round  the  bitts  ;  as,  to  bitt  the  ca- 
ble, in  order  to  fasten  it  or  to  slacken  it  out  gradually, 
which  is  called  veering  away.  Mar.  Diet. 

BI-TuME',  M.  Bitumen,  so  written  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme.  May. 

BI-Tu.M'ED,  a.    Smeared  with  bitumen.  Shak. 

BI-Tu'MEN,  ?i.  [L. ;  Fr.  bitume;  Sp.  betun  ;  It.  be- 
tumc.] 

This  name  is  used  to  denote  various  inflammable 
substances,  of  a  strong  smell  and  of  different  consist- 
encies, which  are  found  in  the  earth.  There  are 
several  varieties,  most  of  which  evidently  pass  into 
each  other,  proceeding  from  naphtha,  the  most  fluid, 
to  petroleum,  a  viscid  fluid,  maltha,  more  or  less  co- 
hesive, elastic  bitumen  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  and 
asphaltum,  which  is  sometimes  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  by  the  nail.  Nicholson.     Cleaveland. 

Bl-Tu' MI-NATE,  v.  t.     To  impregnate  with  bitumen. 

BI-Tu'MI-Na-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Impregnated  with  bitu- 
men. 

BI-TU-MI-NIF'ER-OOS,  a.  [bitumen  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  bitumen.  Rirwan. 

BI-TU-?uIN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  forming 
bitumen.  Mantell. 

EI-TO'MIN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  or  impregnate 
with  bitumen.  Lit.  Mag. 

BI-Tu'MIN-TZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  bitumen. 

BI-TU'MI-NOUS,  «.  Having  the  qualities  of  bitumen  ; 
compounded  with  bitumen  ;  containing  bitumen. 

Milton. 
Bituminous  limestone  is  of  a  lamellar  structure,  sus 
ceptible  of  polish,  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  and, 
when  rubbed,  emitting  an  unpleasant  smell.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  so  charged  with  bitumen  that  it  may 
be  cut  like  soap.  Ure. 

Bituminous  shale  :  an  argillaceous  shale  impregna- 
ted with  bitumen,  usually  accompanying  coal 

Bj  a'tdc. 

BI'VALVE,  71.*  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  valve,  L.  valra.] 
A  molluscous  animal,  having  a  shelly  covering 
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consisting  of  two  parts  or  valves,  joined  together  by 
an  elastic,  ligament  at  the  cardo  or  hinge,  or  a  shell 
consisting  of  two  parts,  which  open  and  shut.  Also, 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed-case  opens  or  splits  into 
two  parts  or  valves.  Encyc.     Brande. 

BI'VALVE,  )  a.    Having  two  shells  or  valves 

Bl-VALV'U-LAR,  £      which  open  and   shut,  as  the 

BI-VAI.V'OUS,  )  oyster,  or  two  parts  or  valves 
which  open  at  maturity,  as  the  seed-vessels  of  certain 
plants.  Martyn. 

BI-VAULT'ED,  a.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and  vault.'] 

Having  two  vau!t3  or  arches.  Barlow. 

BI-VEN'TRAL,  a.     [L.  bis  and  venter,  belly.] 

Having  two  bellies ;  as,  a  biventral  muscle.  Bailey. 

BIV'I-OUS,  a.     [I,,  bivius ;  bis  and  inn,  way.] 
Having  two  ways,  or  leading  two  ways. 

Brown. 

BIVOUAC,  (biv'wak,)  re.  [Fr.  This  word  is  prob- 
ably composed  of  be  and  the  Teutonic  root  of  wake, 
watch  ;  Sax.  wacian,  to  wake,  to  watch  ;  L.  vigilo  ; 
G.  inaclic,  a  guard  ;  wachen,  to  watch.] 

The  guard  or  watch  of  a  whole  army,  as  in  cases  of 
great  danger  of  surprise  or  attack  ;  or  an  encamp- 
ment without  tents  or  covering. 

BIVOUAC,  v.  t.  To  watch  or  be  on  guard,  as  a 
whole  army;  to  encamp  during  the  night  without 
tents  or  covering. 

[This  word  anglicized  would  be  bewatch.] 

BIX'WORT,  re.     A  plant. 

BTZ'AN-TINE.     See  Byzantine. 

BIZARRE',  (be-zar',)  a.  [Fr.]  Odd;  fantastical; 
whimsical ;  extravagant. 

BLAB,  o.  t.  [W.  llavaru,  to  speak  ;  D.  labbery,  prattle  ; 
Ir.  elubaire,  a  babbler  ;  labhraim,  to  speak ;  Chaucer, 
labbe,  a  blabber.] 

1.  To  utter  or  tell  in  a  thoughtless  manner ;  to  pub- 
lish secrets  or  trifles  without  discretion.  It  implies, 
says  Johnson,  rather  thoughtlessness  than  treachery, 
but  may  be  used  in  either  sense.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tell  or  utter,  ire  a  good  sense.  Shale. 
BLAB,  K.  i.     To  tattle  ;  to  toll  tales,-  Shak. 
BLAB,  re.     A  babbler;  a  telltale;  one  who  betrays  se- 
crets, or  tells  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret, 

BLAB'BER,  re.     A  tattler  ;  a  telltale. 

BLAB'BING,  ppr.  Telling  indiscreetly  what  ought 
to  be  concealed  ;  tattling. 

RLACK,  a.  [Sax.  blue,  and  bleec,  black,  pale,  wan, 
livid  ;  blacian,  bleecan,  to  become  pale,  to  turn  white, 
to  become  black,  to  blacken;  blue,  ink;  Sw.  blek, 
pale,  wan,  livid  ;  blech,  ink  ;  blcka,  to  insolate,  to  ex- 
pose to  the  sun,  or  to  bleach  ;  also  to  lighten,  to 
flash  ;  D.  bltek,  pale  ;  bleeken,  to  bleach  ;  G.  bleich, 
pale,  wan,  bleak  ;  bleichen,  to  bleach  ;  Dan.  bbek,  ink  ; 
blceg,  pale,  wan,  bleak,  sallow  ;  blege,  to  bleach. 
It  is  remarkable  that  black,  bleak,  and  bleach,  are  all 
radically  one  word.  The  primarysense  seems  to  be, 
pale,  wan,  or  sallow,  from  which  has  proceeded  the 
present  variety  of  significations.] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  night;  destitute  of  light ;  dark. 

2.  Darkened  by  clouds  ;  as,  the  heavens  black  with 
clouds. 

3.  Sullen  ;  having  a  cloudy  look  or  countenance. 

Shak. 

4.  Atrociously  wicked  ;  horrible  ;  as,  a  black  deed 
or  crime.  Dryden. 

5.  Dismal ;  mournful ;  calamitous.  Shak. 
Black  and  blue  ;  the  dark  color  of  a  bruise  in  the 

flesh,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  mixture  of  blue. 
BLACK,  re.     That  which  is  destitute  of  light  or  white- 
ness ;  the  darkest  color,  or  rather  a  destitution  of  all 
color ;  as,  a  cloth  has  a  good  black. 

2.  A  negro  ;  a  person  whose  skin  is  black. 

3.  A  black  dress,  or  mourning  ;  as,  to  be  clothed 
in  black. 

BLACK,  v.  t.     To  make  black  ;  to  blacken  ;  to  soil. 

Boyle. 

BLACK'-ACT,  n.  [black  and  act.]  The  English  stat- 
ute 9  Geo.  I.,  which  makes  it  felony  to  appear  armed 
in  any  park  or  warren,  &c,  or  to  hunt  or  steal  deer, 
&.C.,  with  the  face  blacked  or  disguised.  Blackstone. 

BLACK'-A.RT,  n.     Conjuration. 

BLACK' A-MOOR, «.  [black  and  moor.]  A  negro;  a 
black  man. 

BLACK'BALL,  n.  [black  and  ball.]  A  composition 
of  tallow,  &.c.  for  blacking  shoes. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  used  as  a  negative  in 
voting. 

BLACK'BALL,  v.  t.  To  reject  or  negative  in  choos- 
ing, by  putting  black  balls  into  a  ballot-box. 

BI.ACK'BaR,  «.  [black  and  bar.]  A  plea  obliging 
Hi"  plaintiff  to  assign  the  place  of  trespass.      Ash. 

BLACK'BER-RY,  re.  [Sax.  blacbcrian;  black  and 
berry.] 

The  berry  of  the  bramble  ;  a  popular  name  applied 
to  different  species  or  varieties  of  the  genus  Aubus, 
and  their  fruit. 

BLACK'BIRD,  re.  [black  and  bird.]  In  England,  a 
species  of  thrush,  the  Turdus  Morula,  a  singing-bird 
with  a  fine  note,  but  very  loud.  In  America,  this 
name  is  given  to  different  birds,  as  to  the  Gracula 
quiscula,  or  crow  blackbird,  and  to  the  Oriolus 
phrrniceus,  or  red-winged  blackbird,  (Sturnus 
prerhuorius,  Wilson.) 

BLACK'BoAUU,  re.     A  board  used  in  schools,  &c, 
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for  writing,  drawing  lines,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 
BLAOK'-BOOK,  n.  [black  and  book.]  The  black- 
book  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  is  a  book  said  to 
have  been  composed  in  1175,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 
It  contains  a  description  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
its  officers,  their  ranks  and  privileges,  wages,  per- 
quisites, and  jurisdiction,  with  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  in  money,  grain,  and  cattle.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  book  which  treats  of  necromancy.     Encyc. 

3.  A  book  compiled  by  order  of  the  visitors  of  mon- 
asteries, under  Henry  VIII.,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  enormities  practiced  in  religious 
houses,  to  blacken  them  and  to  hasten  their  dissolu- 
tion. Encyc. 

BLACK'-BROVWED,  a.  [black  and  brow.]  Having 
black  eyebrows  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  threatening  ;  as, 
a  black-browed  gust.  Dryden. 

BLACK'-BRY'O-NY,  re.  [black  and  bryony. ]  A  plant, 
the  Tamus.  Enci/c. 

BLACK'-CANK'ER,  re.  A  disease  in  turnips  'and 
other  crops,  produced  by  a  species  of  caterpillar. 

Farm.  Encvc. 

BLACK'eAP,  re.  [black  and  cap.]  A  bird,  the'Mo- 
tacilla  atricapilla,  or  mock-nightingale ;  so  called 
from  its  black  crown.    It  is  common  in  Europe. 

Encyc.     Pennant. 
2.  In  cookery,  an  apple   roasted  till   black,  to  be 
served  up  in  a  dish  of  boiled  custard.      J\Iason. 

BLACK'-CAT-TLE,  re.  [black  and  cattle.]  Cattle  of 
the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows,  whatever 
may  be  their  color.     [English.]  Johnson. 

BLACK'-CHALK,  (-chawfc,)  -n.  A  mineral  of  a  blu- 
ish-black color,  of  a  slaty  texture,  and  soiling  the 
fingers  when  handled;  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
slate.  Ure. 

BLACK'-GOAT,  re.  A  common  and  familiar  name 
for  a  clergyman,  as  red-coat  is  for  a  soldier. 

BLACK'COCK,  re.  [black  and  cock.]  A  fowl,  called 
also  black-grouse  and  black-game,  the  Tetrao  tetrix  of 
Linnauis. 

BLACK'DAY,  re.    A  day  of  gloom  and  disaster.    Shak. 

BLACK'-DEATH,  (blak'deth,)  re.    The   black  plague 

BLACK'DROP,  re.  A  liquid  preparation  of  opium  in 
vinegar._ 

BLACK'-ISA'GLE,  re.  [black  and  eagle.]  In  Scotland, 
a  name  given  to  the  Falco  fulvus,  the  white-tailed 
eagle  of  Edwards. 

BLACK'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  re.  Mold  ;  earth  of  a  dark 
color.  Woodward. 

BLACKED,  (blakt,)  pp.     Made  black  ;  soiled. 

BLACK'£N,  (blak'kn,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  blacan.  Sec  Black.] 
1.  To  make  black. 

The  importation  of  staves,  that  has  blackened  half  America. 

Franklin. 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  darken ;  to  cloud. 

3.  To  soil. 

4.  To  sully  reputation  ;  to  make  infamous ;  as, 
vice  blackens  the  character. 

BLACK'EN,  v.  i.    To  grow  black  or  dark, 

BLACK'£N-.ED,  pp.     Made  black. 

BLACK'SN-ER,  re.     He  that  blackens. 

BLACK' EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  black;  darkening. 

BLACK'ER,  a.  comp.     More  black. 

BLACK'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  black. 

BLACK'-EY-£D,  a.     Having  black  eyes.         Drtiden. 

BLACK'-FaC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  black  face. 

Shak. 

BLACK'FISH,   re.     [black  and  fish.]     In    the  United 

States,  a  fish  caught  on   the  rocky  shores  of  New 

England  ;  the  Tautog,  {Labrus  americanus.)  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  A  small  kind  of"  whale,  about  twenty  feet  long. 

BLACK'FLUX,  n.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  tartar  with 
half  its  weight  of  niter.  Brarule. 

BLACK'-FOR-EST,  n.  [black  and  forest.]  A  forest 
in  Germany,  in  Swabia  ;  a  part  of  the  ancient  Her- 
cynian  forest. 

BLACK'FRI-AR,  re.  Blackfriars  is  a  name  given  to 
the  Dominican  order,  called  also  Predicants  and 
Preaching  friars  ;  in  France,  Jacobins.    Encyc. 

BLACK'GUARD,  n.  [said  to  be  of  black  and  guard; 
but  is  it  not  a  corruption  of  blackard,  black -kind  ?] 

One  who  uses  abusive,  scurrilous  language,  or 
treats  others  with  foul  abuse. 

BLACK'GUaRD,  v.  U  To  revile  in  scurrilous  lan- 
guage.    [Loic] 

BLACK'GUXIU),  a.     Scurrilous;  abusive. 

BLACK'GUARD-ISM,  re.  The  conduct  or  language 
of  a  blackguard. 

BLACK'-GUM.n.  An  American  tree,  of  the  genus 
JV>/ssa,  growing  south  of  Philadelphia,  The  wood  is 
solid,  and  not  apt  to  split,  and  hence  is  used  for  naves 
or  hubs,  anil  in  ship-building.  Oardner. 

BLACK'UEART-ED,  a.  Having  a  black  or  malig- 
nant heart. 

BLACK'ING,  ppr.     Making  black. 

BLACK'ING,  re.  A  substance  used  for  blacking  shoes, 
variously  made  ;  any  factitious  matter  for  making 
things  black.  Encyc.    Ash. 

BLACK'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  black;  moderately  black 
or  dark. 

BLACK'-JACK,  re.  A  name  given  by  minors  to  blend, 
a  mineral  called  also  false  galena.     It  is  an  ore  of 
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zinc,  in  combination  with  iron    and  sulphur ;   sul- 
phuret  of  zinc.  JXcholson. 

2.  A  leathern  cup  of  old  times. 

BLACK'-LEAD,  (led,)  re.  A  mineral  of  a  dark  steel- 
gray  color,  and  of  a  scaly  texture,  composed  of  car- 
bon, with  a  small  portion  of  iron.  This  name,  black- 
lead,  is  improper,  as  it  contains  no  lead.  It  is  called 
plumbago,  and  graphite,  as  it  is  used  for  pencils. 

BLACK'LEG,  re.  A  term  applied  to  notorious  gam- 
blers and  cheats. 

BLACK'-LEGS,  re.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  dis- 
ease among  calves  and  sheep.  It  is  a  sort  of  jelly 
which  settles  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes  in  the  neck. 

Encvc. 

BLACK'-LET'TER,  re.  A  term  applied  to  the  old 
English  or  modern  Gothic  letter,  in  which  the  early 
English  manuscripts  were  written,  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish books  were  printed.  Brande. 

BLACK'-LET'TER,  a.    Written  or  printed  in  black 
letter  ;  as,  a  black-letter  manuscript  or  book. 
2.  Studoius  of  books  in  black-letter. 


'  Kemble  a  black-letter  man  I  " 


Boaden. 


BLACK'LY,  adv.     Darkly  ;  atrociously. 

BLACK'-MAIL,  re.    A  certain  rate  of  money,  com, 

cattle,  or  other  thing,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of 

England,  to  certain  men,  who  were  allied  to  robbers, 

to  be  by  them  protected  from  pillage.     Cowcl.    Encyc. 

2.  Black-rent,  or  rents  paid  in  corn  or  flesh.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-MON'DAY,  re.  Easter  Monday,  in  34  Ed. 
III.,  which  was  misty,  obscure,  and  so  cold  that  men 
died  on  horseback.  Stowe. 

BLACK'-MONKS,  re.  pi.  A  denomination  given  to  the 
Benedictines.  Encyc 

BLACK'-MOUTH-£D,  a.  Using  foul  or  scurrilous 
language.  Killini'beck. 

BLACK'NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  black";  black 
color  ;  darkness ;  atrociousness  or  enormity  in  wick- 
edness. 

BLACK'-PIG'MENT,  re.  A  very  fine,  light,  carbona- 
ceous substance,  or  lamp-black  ;  prepared  chiefly  for 
the  manufacture  of  printers'  ink.  By  a  recent  process, 
it  is  obtained  bv  burning  common  coal-tar.        Ure. 

BLACK'-PUD'D'LXG,  re.  A  kind  of  food  made  of 
blood  and  grain.  Johnson. 

BLACK'-ROD,  re.  [black  and  rod.]  In  England,  the 
usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter;  so  called 
from  the  black  rod  which  he  carries.  He  is  of  the 
king's  chamber  and  usher  of  parliament.       Cowel. 

Black  row  grains;  a  species  of  iron  stone  or  ore, 
found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  _  Encyc. 

BLACK'-SeA,  re.  [black  and  sea.]  The  Euxine  Sea, 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Europe. 

BLACK'-SHEEP,  re.  [black  and  sheep.]  In  Oriental 
history,  the  ensign  or  standard  of  a  race  of  Turkmans 
in  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia.  Encyc. 

BLACK'-SIL'VER,  re.  A  mineral,  called  also  Bnttle 
silver  ore,  consisting  of  silver,  antimony,  and  sulphur. 

BLACK'SMITH,  re.  [black  and  smith.]  A  smirh  who 
works  in  iron,  and  makes  iron  utensils  ;  more  prop- 
erly, an  iron-smith. 

BLACK'-SNAKE,  m.*  A  serpent  of  a  black  color; 
two  species  are  found  in  America.  They  are  of  the 
genus  Coluber,  which  is  not  poisonous. 

BLACK-STRAKES,  in  a  ship,  are  a  range  of  planks 
immediately  above  the  wales  in  a  ship's  side,  covered 
with  tar  and  lamp-black.  Encvc. 

BLACK'STRAP,  re.  A  name  of  a  liquor  drank  by 
the  vulgar. 

BLACK'TAIL,  re.  [black  and  tail.]  A  fish,  a  kind 
of  perch,  called  also  a  ruff  or  pope.  Jolmson. 

BLACK'THORN,  re.  [black  and  thorn.]  A  species 
of  Prunus,  called  sloe.  It  grows  ten  or  twelve  fret 
high,  very  branchy,  and  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines,  and  bearing  small,  round,  black  cherries.  It 
is  much  cultivated  for  hedges.  i.'.-in..-. 

BLACK'TIN,  n.  [black  and  tire.]  Tin  ore,  when 
dressed,  stamped,  and  washed,  ready  for  melting. 
It  is  the  ore  comminuted  by  beating  into  a  black 
powder,  like  fine  sand.  Encyc 

BLACK'-TRESS-£D,(-trest,)  a.  Having  black  tresses. 

BLACK'-VTS-AG-ED,  a.  Having  a  dark  visage  or 
appearance.  Marston. 

BLACK'-VOM'IT,  re.  A  copious  vomiting  of  dark- 
coloiod  matter,  resembling  coffee  grounds  ;  01  the 
substance  so  discharged  ;  one  of  the  most  fatal  at- 
tendants of  the  yellow  fever. 

BLACK'-WADD,  n.  [Iilack  and  wadd.]  An  ore  of 
manganese,  found  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  used 
as  a  drying  ingredient  in  paints.  It  is  remarkable 
for  taking  tire  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion.  Encic. 

BLACK'-WAL'NUT,  re.  A  well-known  American 
tree,  (Juglans  nigra,)  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
color,  forming  a  beautiful  material  for  cabinet  work. 

BLACK'-WASH,  re.  A  lotion  made  by  mingling  calo- 
mel and  lime-water. 

BLACK'WORK,  n.  [blnck  and  work.]  Iron  wrought 
by  blacksmiths  ;  so  called  in  distinction  from  that 
wrought  by  whitesmiths.  Encyc. 

BLAD'-AP'PLE,  71.  In  botany,  the  Cactus,  or  a  "spe- 
cies of  it.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLAD'DER,  re.     [Sax.  blxdr,  blcedra,  blcddia,  a  blad- 
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der,  and  blaid,  a  puff  of  wind,  also  a  goblet,  fruit,  the 
branch  of  a  tree ;  W.  pledrm,  a  bladder ;  Svv.  and 
Dan.  blad,  a  page,  a  leaf,  Eng.  a  blade ;  D.  bind,  a 
leaf,  page,  sheet,  a  board,  a  blade,  a  plate  ;  G.  blatt,  a 
leaf;  blatter,  a  blister,  which  is  our  bladder.  The 
Germans  express  bladder  by  blase,  D.  blaas,  which  is 
our  blaze.  Hence  we  observe  that  the  sense  is  taken 
from  swelling,  extending,  dilating,  blowing;  Sax. 
blawan,  to  blow  ;  W.  blot,  or  bliotk,  a  puff  or  blast ; 
W.  pled,  extension,  from  lied,  breadth  ;  L.  latus.] 

1.  A  bag  or  sac  in  animals,  which  serves  as  the 
receptacle  of  some  secreted  fluid  ;  as,  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  gall  bladder,  &c.  By  way  of  eminence, 
the  word,  in  common  language,  denotes  the  urinary 
bladder,  either  within  the  animal,  or  when  taken  out 
and  inflated  with  air.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  Any  vesicle  or  blister,  especially  if  filled  with 
aii-,  or  a  thin,  watery  liquor. 

3.  In  botany,  a  distended  membranaceous  pericarp. 

Martyn. 
BLAD'DER-ED,  a.     Swelled  like  a  bladder.     Dryden. 

2.  Put  up  in  bladders  ;  as,  bladdercd  lard. 
BLAD'DER-AN"GLING,  n.    Fishing  by  means  of  a 

baited  hook  attached  to  an  inflated  bladder. 
BLAD'DER-NUT,  n.     [bladder  and  nut.]     A  genus  of 
plants,  with  the  generic  name  of  Staphylea.     They 
have  three  capsules,  inflated  and  joined  by  a  longi- 
tudinal suture.  Encyc. 

2.  The  African  bladder-nut  is  the  Royena. 

3.  The  laurel-leaved  bladder-nut  is  a  species  of  Ilex, 
holm,  or  holly.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLAD'DER-SEN'NA,  or  bastard-senna;  a    genus   of 

plants,  called  in  botany  Colutea.       Fam.  of  Plants.  , 
The  pointed-podded  bladder-senna  is  the  Coronilla. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 
BLAD'DER-Y,  a.    Resembling  a  bladder ;  containing 

bladders. 
BLADE,  n.    [Sax.  blad,  bled,  a  branch,  fruit,  herbs, 

goblet,  a  phial,  tile  broad  part  or  blade  of  an  oar  ;  Gr. 

7rX«r«s,  broad.    The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot,  extend, 

dilate.     See  Bladder.] 

1.  Properly,  the  leaf,  or  flat  part  of  the  leaf,  (ligula,) 
of  gramineous  plants,  though  the  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  spire. 

In  this  sense  of  leaf,  the  term  is  much  used,  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  for  the  leaves  of 
maize  which  are  used  as  fodder. 

2.  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument,  as  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  or  sword,  so  named  from  its  length  or 
breadth.  Usually,  it  is  made  of  iron  or  steel,  but 
may  be  of  any  other  metal,  cast  or  wrought  to  an 
edge  or  point.    Also,  the  broad  part  of  an  oar. 

3.  The  blade  of  the  shoulder,  shoulder-blade,  or  blade- 
bone,  is  the  scapula,  or  scapular  bone.  It  is  the  broad 
upper  bone  of  the  shoulder,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  blad«  or  leaf. 

4.  A  brisk  man  ;  a  bold,  forward  man  ;  a  rake. 
BLADE,  v.t.    To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
BLADE'BoNE,   n.    The   scapula,  or  upper  bone  in 

the  shoulder. 

BLAD'ED,  pp.  Having  a  blade  or  blades.  It  maybe 
used  of  blade  in  the  sense  of  a  leaf,  a  spire,  or  the 
cutting  part  of  an  instrument. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  composed  of  long  and  narrow 
plates  like  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Clcaveland. 

BLADE'SMITH,  n.     A  sword  cutler. 

BLAD'ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  blade. 

BLaIN,  7i.     [Sax.  blegene  ;  D.  blein. 

A  pustule  ;  a  botch  ;  a  blister.  In  farriery,  a  bladder, 
growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  against  the  wind- 
pipe, which  swells  so  as  to  stop  the  breath.  Encyc. . 

BLaM'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Blame.]  Faulty  ;  culpable  ; 
reprehensible  ;  deserving  of  censure.  Dryden. 

BLaM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Culpableness ;  fault;  the 
state  of  being  worthy  of  censure.  Whitlock. 

BLaM'A-BLY,  adv.  Culpably ;  in  a  manner  deserv- 
ing of  censure. 

BLAME,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blamcr,  for  blasmer ;  It.  biasmare,  to 
blame  ;  biasmo,  for  blasmo,  blame.  The  Greeks  have 
the  root  of  this  word  in  fiXaartbnpsa,  to  blaspheme, 
and  it  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  Fr.  blesser, 
to  injure,  that  is,  to  strike.  See  Blemish.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  noun  ought  not  to  be  arranged 
before  the  verb.] 

1.  To  censure ;  to  express  disapprobation  of ;  to 
find  fault  with;  opposed  to  praise  or  commend,  artd 
applicable  most  properly  to  persons,  but  applied  also  to 
things. 

I  witltstood  him,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  — Gal.  ii. 
I  must  blame  your  conduct ;  or  I  must  blame  you 
for  neglecting  business.    Legitimately  it  can  not  be 
followed  by  of. 

2.  To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  blemish ;  to  injure. 
[See  Blemish.] 

She  had  blamed  her  noble  blood.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

BLAME,  n.  Censure  ;  reprehension  ;  imputation  of  a 
fault ;  disapprobation  ;  an  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion for  something  deemed  to  be  wrong. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever. — Gen.  xliii. 
2.  Fault ;  crime ;  sin  ;  that  which  is  deserving  of 
censure  or  disapprobation. 

That  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love. — 
Kph.  i. 


3.  Hurt ;  injury. 

And  glancing  down  his  shield,  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

Spenser. 
The  sense  of  this  word,  as  used  by  Spenser,  proves 
that  it  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  blemish. 

To  blame,  in  the  phrase,  He  is  to  blame,  signifies 
blamablc,  to  be  blamed.  This  is  a  pure  Saxon  phrase. 
A  like  use  of  to  is  seen  in  to-day,  to-night,  and  in 
together,  a  compound. 

Blame  is  not  strictly  a   charge   or  accusation  of  a 
fault ;  but  it  implies  an  opinion  in  the  censuring  par- 
ty, that  tile  person  censured  is  faulty.     Blame  is  the 
act  or  expression  of  disapprobation  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  wrong. 
BLAM'BD,  (blamd,)j>p.     Censured;  disapproved. 
BLAiME'FfJL,  a.     Faulty  ;  meriting  blame  ;  reprehen- 
sible. 
BLaME'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  blameful  manner. 
BLAME'FIJL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  blameful. 
BLaME'LESS,  a.t  Without  fault ;   innocent ;  guilt- 
less ;  not  meriting  censure. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless.  —  1  Tim.  Hi. 
Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath.  —  Josh.  ii. 
BLAME'LESS-LY,  adv.    Innocently;    without  fault 

or  crime.  Hammond. 

BLAME'LESS-NESS,  n.    Innocence  ;  a  state  of  being 

not  worthy  of  censure.  Hammond. 

BLAM'ER,  n.  One  who  blames,  finds  fault-  or  censures. 
BLAME'WOR-THI-NESS,   (-wur-the  nes',)    n.      The 

quality  of  deserving  censure. 
BLAME'WOR-THY,   a.      [blame,  and    worthy.]     De- 
serving blame ;  censurable;  culpable;  reprehensible. 

Martin. 
BLAM'ING,  ppr.     Censuring  ;  finding  fault. 
BLANC ARD,  n.     [Fr.  Maw,  white,  and  ard,  kind.] 
A  kind  of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Normandy, 
so  called  because  the  thread  is  half  blanched  before 
it  is  wove.  Encyc. 

BLANCH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blanchir;  It.  bianchire,  the  I  sup- 
pressed as  in  blame  ;  Sp.  blanquear;  Port,  branquear, 
I  changed  into  r  ;  Eng.  blank.     See  Bleach.] 

1.  To  whiten  ;  to  take  out  the  color,  and  make 
white  ;  to  obliterate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  slur;  to  balk;  to  pass  over;  that  is,  to 
avoid  ;  to  make  empty.     [Ofc.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  white  by  stripping  of  the  peel;  as,  to 
blanch  almonds.  Wiseman. 

4.  In  gardening,  to  whiten  by  excluding  the  light, 
as  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants,  by  earthing  them  up, 
or  tying  them  together.  Brande. 

BLANCH,  v.  i.    To  evade ;  to  shift ;  to  speak  softly. 

Johnson. 
Rather,  to  fail  or  withhold  ;  to  be  reserved  ;  to  re- 
main blank,  or  empty. 

Books  will  speak  plain,  when  counselors  blanch.  Bacon. 

BLXNCH'UD,  (blancht,)  pp.    Whitened. 
BLANCH'ER,  n.    One  who  whitens ;  also,  one  who 

anneals  and  cleanses  money. 
BLANCH-IM'E-TER,   n.      [blanch,   and   Gr.   perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power 
of  oxymuriate  [chlorid]  of  lime,  and  potash.  Ure. 
BLANCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Whitening;  making  white. 
BLANCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  whitening.  In  coinage, 
the  operation  of  giving  brightness  to  pieces  of  silver, 
by  heating  them  on  a  peel,  and  afterward  boiling 
them  successively  in  two  pans  of  copper,  with  aqua 
fortis,  common  salt,  and  tartar  of  Montpelier,  then 
draining  off  the  water  in  a  sieve.  Sand  and  fresh 
water  are  then  thrown  over  them,  and,  when  dry, 
they  are  rubbed  with  a  towel.  Encyc. 

The  covering  of  iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin 
is  also  called  blanching.  Encyc. 

In  gardening,  the  term  blanching  is  applied  to  the 
process  of  whitening  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants, 
by  earthing  them  up,  or  tying  them  together,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  light,  or  diminish  its  intensity.  Brande. 
Blanch  fenn,  or  blank  farm,  in  ancient  law,  a  white 
farm,  was  one  whene  the  rent  was  paid  in  silver,  not 
in  cattle.  Encyc. 

Blanch-holding  ;  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  the  ten- 
ant is  bound  to  pay  only  an  elusory  yearly  duty  to 
his  superior,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  his  right. 

Encyc. 

BLANCH'ING-LIO'UOR,  (-lik'or,)  n.     The  solution 

of  chlorid  of  lime  for  bleaching;  called  by  workmen 

chemic.  Porter. 

BLJ1NC-MANGFJ,      \  (blo-monje',)   n.      [Fr.    white 

BLAJfC-MJWf'GER,  \      food.] 

In  cookery,  a  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass, 
milk,  sugar,  cinnamon,  &c,  boiled  into  a  thick  con- 
sistence. Encyc. 
BLAND,  a.  [L.  blandus ;  Fr.  blond ;  G.  linde,  gel'indc, 
mild,  soft;  Svv.  liudra;  G.  lindern  ;  D.  lindcren  ;  Dan. 
lindrc ;  to  soften  or  mitigate ;  Dan.  lind,  soft,  mild, 

gentle  ;  L.  lenis,  lentics;  Ar.   ,~Xi  lana,  to  be  mild, 

soil,  gentle,  placid,  smooth,  lenient.     See  Relent.  J 

Mild ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  as,  bland  words  ;  bland  zeph- 
yrs. Milton.     Thomson. 


BLAND-A'TION,  n.     Gross  flattery.     [Not  used.] 
BLAND-IL'0-Q.UENCE,  n.     [L.  blandus,  mild,  and 

loqitor,  to  speak.] 
Fair,  mild,  flattering  speech. 
BLAND'ISH,  v.  t.    [L.  blandior ;  It.  blandire  :  Sp.  blan- 

diar,  blandir ;  Old  Eng.  blandise.]  Chaucer. 

To  soften  ;  to  caress ;  to  flatter  by  kind  words  or 

affectionate  actions.  Milton. 

BLAND'ISH-ER,  n.    One  that  flatters  with  soft  words. 
BLANDTSH-ING,  ppr.     Soothing  or  flattering  with 

fair  words. 
BLAND'ISH-ING,  n.     Blandishment. 
BLAND'ISH-MENT,  n.     Soft  words  ;  kind  speeches  ; 

caresses ;  expression  of  kindness ;  words  or  actions 

expressive  of  affection  or  kindness,  and  tending  to 

win  the  heart.  Milton.     Dryden. 

BLAND'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  bland.     Chalmers. 
BLANK,  a.     [Fr.  blanc ;  It.  bianco  ;  Sp.  bianco  ;  D.  and 

Ger.  blank;  Dan.  blank,  shining;  Sw.  blanch,  white, 

shining;  blankia,  to  shine     See  Bleach. 1 

1    Void;  empty;  consequently  white ;  as,  a  blank 

paper. 

2.  White  or  pale;  as,   lie  Ha»/i  moon.       Milton. 

3.  Pale  from  fear  or  terror  ;  hence,  confused ;  con- 
founded ;  dispirited ;  dejected. 


Adam  —  astonished  stood,  and  blank. 


Milton. 


4.  Without  rhyme ;  as,  blank  verse,  verse  in  which 
rhyme  is  wanting. 

5.  Pure  ;  entire  ;  complete.  Beddoes. 

6.  Not  containing  balls  or  bullets;  as,  blank  car- 
tridges. 

This  word  is  applied  to  various  other  objects,  usu- 
ally in   the  sense  of  destitution,  emptiness ;  as,  a 
blank  line,  a  blank  space,  in  a  book,  &c. 
BLANK,  n.    Any  void  space  ;  a  void  space  on  paper, 
or  in  any  written  instrument. 

2.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained ;  a  ticket  in  a 
lottery  which  draws  no  prize. 

3.  A  paper  unwritten ;  a  paper  without  marks  or 
characters. 

4.  A  paper  containing  the  substance  of  a  legal  in- 
strument, as  a  deed,  release,  writ,  or  execution,  with 
vacant  spaces  left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date,  de- 
scriptions, &c. 

5.  The  point  of  a  target  to  which  an  arrow  is  di- 
rected, marked  with  white  paper.    [Little  used.]   Shak. 

6.  Aim;  shot.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

7.  Object  to  which  any  thing  is  directed.      Shak. 

8.  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  France, 
at  the  rate  of  5  deniers  Tournois.  There  were  also 
pieces  of  three  blanks,  and  of  six  ;  but  they  are  now 
become  moneys  of  account.  Encyc. 

9.  In  coinage,  a  plate  or  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  cut 
and  shaped,  but  not  stamped.  Encyc. 

Blank-bar ;  in  law,  a  common  bar,  or  a  plea  in  bar, 
which,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  is  put  in  to  oblige 
the  plaintiff  to  assign  the  place  where  the  trespass 
was  committed.  Encyc. 

Point-blank  shot ;  in  gunnery,  the  shot  of  a  gun 
leveled  horizontally.  The  distance  between  the 
piece  and  the.  point  where  the  shot  first  touches  the 
ground  is  called  the  point-blank  range;  the  shot  pro- 
ceeding on  a  straight  line,  without  curving.  Encyc. 

BLANK,  v.  t.     To  make  void  ;  to  annul.       Spenser. 
2.  To  deprive  of  color,  the  index  of  health  and 
spirits  ;  to  damp  the  spirits ;  to  dispirit  or  confuse  ; 
as,  to  blank  the  face  of  joy.  Shak.     Tillotson. 

BLANK-€AR'TRIDGE,  n.  A  cartridge  filled  with 
powder,  but  having  no  ball.  Booth. 

BLANK'£D,  (blankt,)  pp.    Confused  ;  dispirited. 

BLANK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  blanchet,  the  blanket  of  a  printing- 
press.] 

1.  A  cover  for  a  bed,  made  of  coarse  wool  loosely 
woven,  and  used  for  securing  against  cold.  Blankets 
are  used  also  by  soldiers  and  seamen  for  covering. 

2.  A  kind  of  pear,  sometimes  written,  after  the 
French,  blanquet. 

3.  Among  printers,  woolen  cloth,  or  white  baize,  to 
lay  between  the  tvmpans.  Print.  Guide. 

BLANK'ET,  v.  t.  To  toss  in  a  blanket  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment;  an  ancient  custom.  The  emperor  Otho  used 
to  sally  forth  in  dark  nights,  and,  if  he  found  a 
drunken  man,  he  administered  the  discipline  of  the 
blanket.  Encyc. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Tossing  in  a  blanket. 

BLANK'ET-ING,  n.     The  punishment  of  tossing  in  a 
2.  Cloth  for  blankets.  [blanket. 

BLANK'LY,  adv.  In  a  blank  manner ;  with  paleness 
or  confusion. 

BLANK'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  blank. 

BLANK'-VERSE,  n.  Any  verse  without  rhyme;  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  with- 
out rhyme. 

BLJ1JV-Q.UETTE',  (blan-ket',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  cookery, 
a  white  fricassee.  Cooky. 

BLARE,  v.  i.  [Old  Belgic  blaren  ;  Teut.  blarren  ';  L. 
ploro,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to  weep  ;  Ir.  blor,  or  glor,  a 
noise,  or  voice.  The  radical  sense  is  to  shoot  or  drive 
forth,  or  to  spread.] 

1.  To  roar  ;  to  bellow.     [Little  used.]       Johnson. 

2.  To  sweal  or  melt  away,  as  a  candle.     Bailey. 
This  is,  I  believe,  usually  called  fare. 
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BLARE,  n.     Roar  ;  noise.     [Little  used.] 

And  sigh  for  battle's  blare.  Barlow. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin  of  Bern,  nearly  of  the  same 
value  as  the  batz.  Enajc. 

BLAR'NEY,  n.  Smooth,  deceitful  talk ;  flattery.  [Irish.] 
BLAS-PHEME',  v.  t.  [Gr.  l3\ac<priuco>.  The  first  syl- 
lable is  the  same  as  in  blame,  blasnte,  denoting  injury  ; 
probably,  Fr.  blesscr,  to  hint,  that  is,  to  strike;  L. 
lado,  Itesus.  Hence  in  Sp.  blasfcmable  is  blamable. 
The  last  syllable  is  the  Gr.  0'/»i,  to  speak.] 

1.  To  speak  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  terms  of  impi- 
ous irreverence  ;  to  revile  or  speak  reproachfully  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.     1  Kings  xxi.     Hark  iii 

Q.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  utter  abuse  or  calumny 
against ;  to  speak  reproachfully  of.  Pope. 

BLAS-PHeME',  v.  i.     To  uttei  blasphemy. 

He  thai  shall  b'aspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  not  bri  for- 
given. —  Mark  iii. 

2.  To  arrogate  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

This  man  UasphemeA.  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  ?—  Malt, 
ix.    Markii. 

BLAS-PHEM'ER,  n.  Une  who  blasphemes  ;  one  who 
speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent  terms. 

1  Tim.  i. 

BL  AS-PHeM'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  impious  or  reproach- 
ful words  concerning  God. 

BLAS'PHE-MOUS,  a.  Containing  blasphemy  ;  calum- 
nious ;  impiously  irreverent  or  reproachful  toward 
God.  Sidney. 

BLAS'PHE-MOUS-LY,  adv.  Impiously  ;  with  impi- 
ous irreverence  to  God. 

BLAS'PHE-MY,  n.  An  indignity  offered  to  God  by 
words  or  writing  ;  reproachful,  contemptuous,  or  ir- 
reverent words  uttered  impiously  against  Jehovah. 

Blasphemy  is  an  injury  orl'ered  to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is 
dtte  and  belonging  to  him,  or  attributing  to  him  that  wluch 
is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature.  Linwood. 

In  the  middle  ages,  blasphemy  was  used  to  denote 
pimply  the  blaming  or  condemning  of  a  person  or 
thing.  Among  the  Greeks,  to  blaspheme  was  to  use 
words  of  ill  omen,  which  they  were  careful  to  avoid. 

Encyc. 

2.  That  which  derogates  from  the  prerogatives  of 
God.  Mark  ii. 
BLAST,  n.  [Sax.  blast,  a  puff  of  wind,  a  blowing; 
Sw. blast;  D;\n.  blast ;  Ger.blasen;  D.  blaazni ;  Dan. 
blaise :  Sw.  blasa,  to  blow ;  whence  Ger.  blase,  D. 
bluas,  Sw.  blasa,  a  bladder.  Hence  Eng.  blaze,  which 
is  primarily  a  blowing  or  swelling.  Ice.  bloes,  to  blow. 
Qu.  Fr.  blaser,  to  burn  up,  to  consume.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is  to  rush  or  drive ;  hence  to  strike.] 

1.  A  gust  or  puff  of  wind  ;  or  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument. 

Shak. 

3.  Any  pernicious  or  destructive  influence  upon 
animals  or  plants. 

4.  The  infection  of  any  thing  pestilential ;  a  blight 
on  plants. 

5.  A  sudden  compression  of  air,  attended  with  a 
shock,  caused  by  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

G.  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep. 

7.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth,  from 
the  bellows,  or  the  like. 

8.  A  violent  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  splitting 
rocks,  and  the  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a 
mine. 

9.  The  whole  blowing  of  a  forge  necessary  to  melt 
one  supply  of  ore  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  among 
workmen  in  forges  in  America. 

BLAST,  v.  t.  [Literally,  to  strike.]  To  make  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence,  as  too  much 
heat  or  moisture,  or  other  destructive  cause  ;  or  to 
check  growth  and  prevent  from  coming  to  maturity 
and  producing  fruit ;  to  blight,  as  trees  or  plants. 

9.  To  affect  with  some  sudden  violence,  plague, 
calamity,  or  destructive  influence,  which  destroys  ot 
causes  to  fail ;  as,  to  blast  pride  or  hopes.  The  figu- 
rative senses  of  this  verb  are  taken  from  the  blasting 
of  plants,  and  all  express  the  idea  of  checking 
growth,  preventing  maturity,  impairing,  injuring, 
destroying,  or  disappointing  of  the  intended  effect; 
as,  to  blast  credit,  or  reputation  ;  to  blast  designs. 

3.  To  confound,  or  strike  with  force,  by  a  loud 
blast  or  din.  Shalt. 

4.  To  split  rocks  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

They  did  not  stop  to  blast  this  ore.     Forsler's  Kalm'B  Travel 


BLAST'MENT,  n.  Blast;  sudden  stroke  of  some 
destructive  cause.  [Superseded  by  Blast  and  Blast- 
ing.] Shal;. 

BLAS-TO-€AR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  /JAao-roj,  germ,  and 
Kupzr-e,  fruit.] 

In  botany,  germinating  inside  the  pericarp,  as  the 
mangrove.  '  Brande. 

BLAST'-PTPE,  n.  A  pipe  in  a  locomotive  engine  to 
carry  the  waste  steam  up  the  chimney  ;  also,  a  pipe 
to  urge  the  fire  by  creating  a  stronger  current  of  air. 

BLa'TANT,  a.  [See  Bleat.]  Bellowing  as  a  calf. 
[Not  used  ]  Dryden. 

BLATE,  a.     Bashful.     [Scottish.] 

BLAT'TEK,  v.  i.  [from  the  root  of  bleat.]  To  make 
a  senseless  noise. 

BLAT'TER-ER,  n.  A  noisy,  blustering  boaster.  [JVcj 
used.]  Spenser. 

BLAT'TER-ING,  ppr.     Blustering. 

BLAT'TER-ING,  n.     Senseless  blustering. 

BLAY,  n.     [See  Bleak..]     A  small  river  fish,  the  bleak. 
0  Jlinsworlh.    Johnson. 

BLAZE,  n.t  [Sw.  blasa  ;  G.  blascn ;  D.  blaazen  ;  Dan. 
bhese,  to  blow,  and  blusse,  to  burn,  blaze,  glisten  ; 
Eng.  to  blush;  Sax.  blaze,  a  lamp  or  torch ;  Dan.  blue; 
Fr.  blaser.  The  word  seems  primarily  to  express 
rushing  or  flowing,  or  violent  agitation,  and  ex- 
pansion.] 

1  Flame  ;  the  stream  of  light  and  heat  from  any 
body  when  burning,  proceeding  from  the  combustion 
of  inflammable  gas. 

2.  Publication  ;  wide  diffusion  of  report.  In  this 
sense,  we  observe  the  radical  sense  of  dilatation,  as 
well  as  that  of  light. 

3.  A  white  spot'on  the  forehead  or  face  of  a  horse, 
descending  nearly  to  the  nose. 

4.  A  white  spot  made  on  trees  by  removing  the 
bark  with  a  hatchet. 

5.  Light ;  expanded  light ;  as,  the  biaie  of  day. 

6.  Noise  ;  agitation  ;  tumult. 
BLAZE,  ti.  i.     To  flame  ;  as,  the  fire  blazes. 

2.  To  send  forth  or  show  a  bright  and  expanded 
light. 

The  third  fair  morn  now  blazed  upon  the  main.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  conspicuous. 

BLAZE,  v.  t.    To  make  public  far  and  wide. 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide.  Pope. 

2.  To  blazon.  [Not  used.  See  Blazon.]  Pcacham. 

3.  To  set  a  white  mark  on  a  tree,  by  paring  off  a 
part  of  the  bark.  Clialmers. 

JiLAZ'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Published  far  and  wide  ;  marked 
with  a  white  spot ;  as,  a  blazed  tree. 

BLAZ'IiR,  7t.    One  who  publishes  and  spreads  reports. 

BLAZ'ING,  ppr.  Flaming;  publishing  far  and  wide  ; 
marking  with  a  spot. 

BLAZ'ING,  a.  Emitting  flame  or  light ;  as,  a  blazing 
star. 

BLAZ'ING-STAR,  n.  A  comet;  a  star  that  is  ac- 
companied with  a  coma  or  train  of  light. 

BLA'ZON,  (bla'zn,)  v.  t.  [Ft.  blasonner ;  It.  blasonare ; 
Sp.  blasonar,  to  blazon  ;  blason,  heraldry.  It  is  a  de- 
rivative of  blaze,] 

1.  To  explain,  in  proper  terms,  the  figures  on 
ensigns  armorial.  Addison. 

2.  To  deck ;  to  embellish  ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.  Gurlh. 

3.  To  display;  to  set  to  show;  to  celebrate  by 
words  or  writing.  Shak. 

4.  To  blaze  about ;  to  make  public  far  and  wide. 

5.  To  display  ;  to  exhibit  conspicuously. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  di'  unmeaning  brow.     Trumbull. 

BLA'ZON,' 7t.  The  art  of  drawing,  describing,  or  ex- 
plaining coats  of  arms;  perhaps  a  coat  of  arms,  as 
used  by  the  French.  Peaeham. 

2.  Publication  ;  show  ;  celebration  ;  pompous  dis- 
play, either  by  words  or  by  other  means. 

BLA'ZON-.ED,  (blii'znd,)  pp.  Explained,  deciphered 
in  the  manner  of  heralds;  published  abroad;  dis- 
played pompously. 

BLA'ZON-ER,  n.  'One  that  blazons;  a  berald ;  an 
evil  speaker  or  propagator  of  scandal. 

BLA'ZON-ING,  ppr.  Explaining,  descrir ing,  as  her- 
alds; showing;  publishing;  blazing  abroad;  dis- 
playing. 

BLA'ZON-RY.  7t.  The  art  of  describing  or  explaining 
coats  of  arms  in  proper  terms. 

BLEA,  ».  The  part  of  a  tree  which  lie:'  immediately 
under  the  bark.     [/  believe  not  used.]         Chambers. 

BLEA'BER-RY,  n.  A  British  plant  and  its  fruit,  a 
species  of  Vaccinium,  having  small  haves  like  those 
of  box-wood,  and  little  purple  berries.    Partington. 

BLEACH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  blr.can;  D  bleelcen  ;  G.  bleichen  ; 
Sw.  blekai  Dan.  blcgc,  to  whiten  ov  hi  each;  D.blyken, 
to  appear,  to  show  ;  Dan.  blik,  a  white  plate  of  iron, 
or  tin  plate  ;  bleeg,  pale,    wan,  Eng.  bltaJi ;  Sw.  blck, 


BLAST'ED,  pp.     Affected  by  some  cause  that  checks 

growth,  injures,  impairs,  destroys,  or  renders  abor- 
tive ;  split  bv  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
BLXST'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  blasts  or  destroys 
HLAST'-FUR-NACE,  71.    A  furnace  for  smelting  ores, 

in  which  the  supply  of  air  is  furnished   by  a  very 

powerful  bellows,  or  other  pneumatic  apparatus. 

Br:udt 
BLASTING,  ppr.     Affecting  by  a  blast;  preventing 

from  coming  to  mnturit. ;  frustrating;  splitting  by 

an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
BLa3  I'lNG,  h.    A  blast ;  destruction  by  a  pernicious 

cause. 
2   Tin'  act  of  splilfngl)'  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  I      piohable  that  l.ank  and  blanch  are  the  same  word 


id.  ;  blcka,  to  shine  ;  Ar   ^JlXj  ^alalia,  to  open  or  be 
opened,  to  shine ;  ^rvXj  balaja,  id.    It   is  not  im- 


with  a  nasal  sound  casually  uttered  and  afterward 
written  before  the  final  consonant.] 

To  whiten  ;  to  make  white  or  whiter,  by  removing 
the  original  color  ;  applied  to  many  tilings,  but  partic- 
ularly to  cloth  and  tlircad.  Bleaching  is  variously  per- 
formed, but  in  general  by  steeping  the  cloth  in  lye, 
or  a  solution  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes,  and  then  exposing 
it  to  the  solar  rays. 

Bleaching  is  now  generally  performed  on  the  large 
scale,  by  means  of  chlorine  or  the  oxyinvrialic  acid, 
which  has  the  property  of  whitening  vegetable  sub- 
stances. C;;c. 

For  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  lime  is 
generally  employed. 

BLeACH,u.  i.   To  grow  white  in  any  manner.    Shak. 

BLeACH'£D,  (bleecht,)  pp.  or  a.  Whitened  ;  made 
white. 

BLeACH'ER,  n.  One  who  whitens,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  whiten  cloth. 

BLEACH'ER- Y,  n.  A  place  for  bleaching  ;  as,  a  wax 
bhachery.  Tooke. 

BLeACH'-FIeLD,  n.  A  field  where  cloth  or  yarn  is 
bleached. 

BLeACH'ING, ppr.  Whitening;  making  white;  he- 
coming  white. 

BLeACH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  whitening,  es- 
pecially cloth. 

BLeACH'ING-POW-DER,  n.  A  powder  for  bleach- 
ing, consisting  of  chlorid  of  lime. 

BLEAK,  a.  [Sax.  blac,  blark,  black  and  pale,  or  wan  ; 
niger,  pallidas,  fuscus,  pullus.  It  appears  that  origi- 
nally this  word  did  not  denote  perfect  whiteness,  but 
a  wan  or  brown  color.  This  is  from  the  same  root 
as  black  and  bleach.     See  Bleach.] 

1.  Pale.  [Bat  not  often  used  in  this  sense  in  Jimerica, 
as  far  as  my  observations  extend.]  Gower. 

2.  Open  ;  vacant ;  exposed  to  a  free  current  of  air; 
as,  a  bleak  hill  or  shore.  This  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  hence,  cold  and  cheerless.  A  bleak  wind  is 
not  so  named  merely  from  its  coldness,  but  from  its 
blowing,  without  interruption,  on  a  wide  waste;  at 
least  this  is  the  sense  in  America.  So  in  Addison  : 
"  Her  desolation  presents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak 
and  barren  prospects." 

BLEAK,  ;i.    A  small  river  fish,  five  or  six  inches  long, 

so  named   from   its  whiteness.     It  belongs  to  the 

genus  Cyprinus,  and  is  called,  also,  by  contraction, 

biay.  Eacyc. 

BLEAK'LY,  ad.     Coldly.     May. 
BLEAK'NESS,  77.     Openness  of  situation  ;  exposure 

to_the  wind  ;  hence  coldness.  Jlddison. 

BLeAK'Y, a.    Bleak;  open;  unsheltered;  cold;  chill. 

Dryden. 
BLEAR,  a.     [D.  blaar;  Dan.  blarre,  a  blister,  a  bladder 

or  bubble.] 
Sore  with  a  watery  rheum,  applied  only  to  the 

eyes.  UEstrar.gc. 

BLEAR,  v.  t.     To  make  sore  ;  to  affect  with  soreness 

of  eyes,  or  a  watery  humor;  to  make  dim,  or  partially 

obscure  the  sight.  Raleigh.     Dryden. 

BLeARTD,  pp.     Dimmed  bv  a  watery  humor. 
BLEAR'ED-NESS,  77.     The  "state  of  being  bleared,  or 

dimmed  with  rheum.  Wiseman. 

BLeAR'ING,  ppr.    Dimming  with  a  humor. 
BLeAR'EY-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  sore  eyes  ;  having 

the  eyes  dim  with  rheum  ;  dim-sighted.        Butler. 
BLEAT,  ».  i.     [Sax.  bhrtan ;    L.   blatcro  ;   D.    bitten  ; 

Sw.  bladra,  pluddra ;   Dan.  pludre.     It  coincides    in 

elements  with  L.  plaudo.] 

To  make  the  noise  of  a  sheep  ;  to  cry  as  a  sheep. 
BLEAT,  ».     The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLr.AT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Crying  as  a  sheep. 
BLEAT'ING,  7i.     The  cry  of  a  sheep. 
BLEB,   71.      [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  blab, 

blubber.] 
A  little  tumor,  vesicle,  or  blister. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  blebs.  Kinzan. 

BLEB'BY,  a.     Full  of  blebs.  Philips. 

BLED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bleed. 

BLEED,    it.  i. ;    pret.  and  pp.  Bled.     [Sax.  blcdan  f  D. 

bliicden  :  G.  blutcn  ;  to  bleed  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr. 

0\v;o,.] 

1.  To  lose  blood  ;  to  run  with  blood,  by  whatever 
means  ;  as,  the  arm  bleeds. 

2.  To  die  a  violent  death,  or  by  slaughter. 

The  lainb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Po^e. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop  as  blood,  from  an  incis- 
ion ;  to  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice ;  as,  a  tree  or  a  vine 
bleea$* 

Tor  me  the  balm  shall  bleed.  Pope. 

The  heart  bleeds,  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  extreme 
pain  from  sympathy  or  pity. 

BLEED,  v.  t.  To  let  blood;  to  take  blood  from  by 
opening  a  vein. 

BLEED'IN'G,  ppr.  Losing  blood;  letting  blood;  los- 
ing sap  or  juice. 

BLEED'IN'G,  n.  A  running  or  issuing  of  blood,  as 
from  the  nose  ;  a  hemorrhage  ;  the  operation  of  let- 
ting blood,  as  in  surgery  ;  the  drawing  of  sap  from  a 

BL ATE\  I  "■     \-G"-  ■"* ;  D'  h'"°d^      [trt'e  "  Pla"'' 
Bashful ;  used  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  Johnson. 
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BLEM'ISH,  v.  t.  [in  Fr.  blemir  is  to  grow  pale,  and 
Mime,  from  the  ancient  blesme,  is  pale,  wan  ;  Arm. 
blem;  Norm,  blasme,  blamed;  blemish,  and  Mesmys, 
broken  ;  Memishment,  blemissmcnt,  infringement,  prej- 
udice ;  blesme,  pale,  wan  ;  from  blcsser,  to  injure,  or 
its  root,  from  which  was  formed  the  noun  blesme, 
pale,  wan,  or  black  and  blue,  as  we  should  now  say ; 
and  the  s  being  dropped,  btamer  and  blemir  were 
formed.     See  Blame.] 

1.  To  mark  with  any  deformity  ;  to  injure  or  im- 
pair any  thing  which  is  well  formed,  or  excellent  j 
to  mar,  or  make  defective,  either  the  body  or  mind. 

Sidney. 

2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation  or  character;  to  de- 
fame. Dryden. 

BLEM'ISH,  n.  Any  mark  of  deformity ;  any  scar  or 
defect  that  diminishes  beauty,  or  renders  imperfect 
that  which  is  well  formed. 

2.  Reproach ;  disgrace  ;  that  Which  impairs  reputa- 
tion ;  taint ;  turpitude  ;  deformity.  Hooker. 

BLEM'ISH-iCD,  (blem'isht,)  zip.  Injured  or  marred  by 
any  mark  of  deformity  ;  tarnished  ;  soiled. 

BLEM'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Marking  with  deformity;  tar- 
nishing. 

BLEM'ISH-LESS,  a.     Without  blemish  ;  spotless. 

BLEM'lSH-MENT,7i.  Disgrace.  [Little used.]  Morton. 

BLENCH,  !i.  i.  [This  evidently  is  the  blanch  of  Bacon, 
(see  Blanch,)  and  perhaps  the  modern  flinch.] 
To  shrink  ;  to  start  back  ;  to  give  way.         Shak. 

BLENCH,  v.  t.  To  hinder  or  obstruct,  says  Johnson. 
But  the  etymology  explains  the  passage  he  cites  in  a 
different  manner.  "  The  rebels  carried  great  trusses 
of  hay  before  them  to  blench  the  defendants'  fight." 
Cnrcw.  That  is,  to  render  the  combat  blank;  to  ren- 
der it  ineffectual ;  to  break  the  force  of  the  attack ; 
to  deaden  the  shot. 

BLENCH,  n.     A  start  or  shrinking  back.  Shak. 

BLENCH'-ED,  (blencht,)  pp.  Rendered  ineffectual; 
shrunk. 

BLENCH'ER,  n.     That  which  frustrates. 

BLENCH'-HoLD-ING,  n.  A  tenure  of  lands  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  silver,  blanch,  that  is, 
white  monev 

BLENCH'ING,  ppr.     Shrinking.  Blackstone. 

BLENCH'ING,  n.    A  shrinking  back  ;  a  giving  way. 

BLEND,  v.  t.  [Sax.  Meridian,  to  blend  and  to  blind  , 
geblendan,  to  mix,  to  stain  or  dye  ;  blindan,  to  blind  ; 
D.  blinden ;  Ger.  blenden,  to  blind  ;  Dan.  blande,  to 
blend  or  mix  ;  blhidc,  to  blind.] 

1.  To  mix  or  mingle  together  ;  hence,  to  confound, 
so  that  the  separate  things  mixed  can  not  be  distin- 
guished. 

2.  To  pollute  by  mixture  ;  to  spoil  or  corrupt. 
[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  blind.     [Obs.] 

BLEND,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  ;  to  be  united. 

There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  blends  with  our 
conviviality.  Irving. 

BLENDE,  7i.  [Ger.  blenden,  to  blind  ;  blende,  a  blind  or 
screen.] 

An  ore  of  zinc,  called,  also,  mock-lead,  false  galena, 
and  black-jack.  Its  color  is  mostly  yellow,  brown, 
and  black.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  in  gen- 
eral, this  ore  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
zinc,  about  one  fourth  sulphur,  and  usually  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  In  chemical  language,  it  is  a  sulphu- 
ret  of  zinc.  Fuurcroy.     Cleaoelarid.     Thomson. 

BLENIVED,  pp.     Mixed  ;  confounded  by  mixture. 

BLEND'ER,  n.    One  that  mingles  or  confounds. 

BLEND'ING,  ppr.  Mingling  together;  confounding 
by  mixture. 

Bl  JEN  D'OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  blende 

BLEiND'-WA-TER,  n.  A  distemper  incident  to  cattle, 
called,  also,  more-hough.  Encyc. 

BLEN-NOR-RHCE'A,  n.    [Gr.   0\evva,  mucus,  and 
foto,  to  flow.] 
All  inordinate  discharge  or  secretion  of  mucus. 

BLEN'NY,  n.     [Sax.  blinnan,  to  cease.]  [Brande. 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  fishes,  usu- 
ally of  small  size,  of  the  genus  Blennius,  and  of  the 
order  Jugulares,  (Linn.) 

BLENT,  the  obsolete  participle  of  Blend.      Spenser. 

BLESS,  v.  t.  i  pret.  and  pp.  Blessed  or  Blest.  [Sax. 
bledsian,  bletsian,  blctsigan,  and  blessian  ;  whence, 
bleteuug,  bledsung,  a  blessing  or  benediction.  W. 
UM,  a  gift,  a  favor,  a  blessing.] 

1.  To  pronounce  a  wish  of  happiness  to  one ;  to 
express  a  wish  or  desire  of  happiness. 

And  Isaac  called  Jacob  and  blessed  him.  —  Gen.  xxviii. 

2.  To  make  happy  ;  to  make  successful ;  to  prosper 
in  temporal  concerns ;  as,  we  are  blest  with  peace 
and  plenty. 

The  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thou  doest.  — Deut.  xv. 

3.  To  make  happy  in  a  future  life. 

Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  —  Rev.  xiv 

4.  To  set  apart  or  consecrate  to  holy  purposes  ;  to 
make  and  pronounce  holy. 

And  fjod  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it.  —  Gen.  ii. 

5.  To  consecrate  by  prayer ;  to  invoke  a  blessing 
upon. 

And  Jesus  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven  he  blessed  them.  —  Luke  ix. 
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6.  To  praise  ;  to  glorify,  for  benefits  received. 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me.  —  Pa.  ciii. 

7.  To  praise  ;  to  magnify ;  to  extol,  for  excellences. 
Ps.  civ. 

8.  To  esteem  or  account  happy;  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

The  nations  shall  bless  Oiemselves  in  him.  — Jer.  iv. 

9.  To  pronounce  a  solemn,  prophetical  benediction 
upon.    Gen.  xxvii.    Deut.  xxxiii. 

10.  In  this  line  of  Spenser,  it  may  signify  to  throw, 
for  this  is  nearly  the  primary  sense. 

His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest. 
Johnson  supposes  the  word  to  signify  to  wave  or 
brandish,  and  to  have  received  this  sense  from  the  old 
rite  of  blessing  a  field,  by  directing  the  hands  to  all 
parts  of  it. 

Bless,  in  Spenser,  for  bliss,  may  be  so  written,  not 
for  rhyme  merely,  but  because  bless  and  bliss  are  from 
the  same  root. 

BLESS'£D,  (blest,)  pp.  Made  happy  or  prosperous ; 
extolled  ;  pronounced  happy. 

BLESS'ED,  a.  Happy  ;  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs ; 
enjoying  or  pertaining  to  spiritual  happiness  and  the 
favor  of  God  ;  enjoying  or  pertaining  to  heavenly  fe- 
licity. 

BLESS'ED  THIS'TLE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cen- 
taurea,  sometimes  used  in  decoctions,  for  a  bitter. 

BLESS'ED-LY,  adv.  Happily  ;  in  a  fortunate  manner. 

BEESS'ED-NESS,  ii.t  Happiness  ;  felicity  ;  heavenly 
joys  ;  the  favor  of  God. 

2.  Sanctity.  Shak. 

BLESS'ER,  7t.  One  that  blesses  or  prospers ;  one  who 
bestows  a  blessing. 

BLESS'ING,  ppr.  Making  happy ;  wishing  happiness 
to  ;  praising  or  extolling  ;  consecrating  by  prayer. 

BLESS'ING,  n.  Benediction  ;  a  wish  of  happiness 
pronounced  ;  a  prayer  imploring  happiness  upon  an- 
other. 

2.  A  solemn,  prophetic  benediction,  in  which  hap- 
piness is  desired,  invoked,  or  foretold. 

Tlus  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses  —  blessed  the  children  of 
Israel.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

3.  Any  means  of  happiness ;  a  gift,  benefit,  or  ad- 
vantage ;  that  which  promotes  temporal  prosperity 
and  welfare,  or  secures  immortal  felicity.  A  just 
and  pious  magistrate  is  a  public  blessing.  The  divine 
favor  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

4.  Among  the  Jews,  a  present ;  a  gift ;  either  be- 
cause it  was  attended  with  kind  wishes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  giver,  or  because  it  was  the  means  of  in- 
creasing happiness. 

Take,  t  pray  thee,  my  blessing  that  is  brought  to  thee. — Gen. 

BLEST,  pp.  of  Bless. 
BLEST,  a.     Made  happy. 

2.  Making  happy  ;  cheering. 

While  these  blest  sounds  my  ravished  ear  assail.        Trumbull. 

BLe'TON-ISM,  7i.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  and  in- 
dicating subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by  sen- 
sation ;  so  called  from  one  Bleton,  of  France,  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  this  faculty.  Encyc. 

BLE'TON-IST,  77.  One  supposed  to  possess  the  fac- 
ulty of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  by  sensa- 
tion. Encyc. 

BLEW,  pret.  of  Blow. 

BLeYME,  77.  An  inflammation  in  the  foot  of  a  horse, 
between  the  sole  and  the  bone.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BLIGHT,  (bllte,)  7i.     [Q.U.  Sax.  blactha,  scurf,  leprosy.] 

1.  A  disease  incident  to  plants,  affecting  them  va- 
riously. Sometimes  the  whole  plant  perishes  ;  some- 
times only  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will 
shrivel,  as  if  scorched. 

2.  Any  thing  nipping  or  blasting. 

In  America,  I  have  often  heard  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion on  the  human  skin  called  by  the  name  of  blights. 
This  is  the  nettle  lichen  (lichen  urticosus,)  an  erup- 
tion of  very  minute  reddish  pimples,  appearing  in 
spots  or  more  generally  diffused.  Oood. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  downy  species  of  the 
aphis,  or  plant  1  mse,  destructive  to  fruit-trees. 

BLIGHT,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  blight  ;  to  blast ;  to 
prevent  growtb  and  fertility  ;  to  frustrate. 

BLIGHT'ED,  pp.     Blasted  ;  frustrated. 

BLIGHT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Blasting;  frustrating. 

BLIGIIT'ING,  77.     Act  of  blighting. 

BLIGHT'ING-LY,  adv.     By  blasting. 

BLIN,  7!.  t.     [Sax.  blinnan.] 

To  stop  or  cease.     [O&s.]  Spenser. 

BLIND,  a.  [Sax.  blind ;  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Ban.  blind; 
Sax.  blendan,  to  blend  and  to  blind.  This  is  the  same 
word  as  blend,  and  was  so  written  by  Spenser.  See 
Blend.     Obscurity  is  from  mixture.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  either  by  nat- 
ural defect,  or  by  deprivation ;  not  having  sight. 

2.  Not  having  the  faculty  of  discernment ;  desti- 
tute of  intellectual  light ;  unable  to  understand  or 
judge  ;  ignorant ;  as,  authors  are  Mind  to  their  own 
defects. 

Blind  should  be  followed  by  to ;  but  it  is  followed 
by  of  in  the  phrase  blind  of  an  eye. 

3.  Unseen ";   out  of  public  view ;   private ;  dark  ; 
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sometimes  implying  contempt  or  censure ;  as,  u  blind 
corner.  Hooker. 

4.  Dark ;   obscure ;    not    easy   to  be  found ;  not 
easily  discernible ;  as,  a  Mind  path. 

5.  Heedless  ;  inconsiderate ;  undeliberating. 

ThU  plan  is  recommended  neither  to  blind  approbation  nor  to 
blind  reprobation.  Federalist,  Jay. 

6.  In  Scripture,  blind  implies  not  only  want  of  dis- 
cernment, but  moral  depravity. 

BLIND,  v.  t.    To  make  blind ;  to  deprive  of  sight. 
2   To  darken ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye. 

Such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  To  darken  the  understanding ;  as,  to  Mind  the 
mind. 

4.  To  darken  or  obscure  to  the  understanding. 
He  endeavored  to  blind  and  confound  the  controversy. 

Stillingfleel. 

5.  To  eclidse.  Fletcher. 
BLIND  or  BLINDE.    See  Blende,  an  ore. 
BLIND,  7i.    Something  to  hinder  the  sight. 

Civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  duty.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understand- 
ing ;  as,  one  thing  serves  as  a  blind  for  another. 

3.  A  screen  ;  a  cover ;  as,  a  Mind  for  a  window, 
or  for  a  horse. 

BLIND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  sight ;  deprived  of 
intellectual  discernment ;  made  dark  or  obscure. 

BLIND'FoLD,  a.     [blind  and  fold.]     Having  the  eyes 
covered  ;  having  the  mental  eye  darkened. 

BLIND'FoLD,  v.  t.    To  cover  the  eyes;  to  hinder 
from  seehig.  _ 

Having   the  eyes  covered ; 


Covering  the  eyes  ;  hinder- 


BLIND'FOLD-ED,   pp. 
hindered  from  seeing. 

BLIND' F5LD-ING,  ppr. 
ing  from  seeing. 

BLIND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  sight,  or  of  un- 
derstanding ;  obscuring. 

BLIND'LY,  adv.    Without  sight  or  understanding. 

2.  Without  discerning  the  reason ;  implicitly ; 
without  examination ;  as,  to  be  blindly  led  by 
another.  Dryden. 

3.  Without  judgment  or  direction.  Dryden. 
BLIND'-MAN'S  BALL,  ?i.    A  species  of  Fungus,  Ly- 

coperdon.  or  puff-ball.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BLIND'-MAN'S  BUFF,  n.  A  play  in  which  one  per- 
son is  blindfolded,  and  hunts  out  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Johnson. 

BLIND'NESS,  n.  Want  of  bodily  sight ;  want  of  in- 
tellectual discernment ;  ignorance.  Locke. 

BLIND'-NET'TLE,  77.     A  plant. 

BLINDS,  n.  pi.  In  the  military  art,  a  defense  made  of 
osiers  or  branches  interwoven,  and  laid  across  two 
rows  of  stakes,  four  or  five  feet  asunder,  of  the 
height  of  a  man,  to  shelter  the  vworkmen,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  overlooked  by  the  enemy.    Encyc. 

BLIND'-SER'PENT,  ti.  A  reptile  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  covered  with  black  scales,  but  spotted  with 
red,  white,  and  brown.  Diet,  of  JVaL  Hist. 

BLIND'-SIDE,  71.  [blind  and  side.]  The  side  which 
is  most  easily  assailed  ;  or  the  side  on  which  the 
party  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger ;  weak- 
ness ;  foible  ;  weak  part.  Sioift. 

BLIND'-VES'SEL,  77.  With  chemists,  a  vessel  with 
an  opening  on  one  side  only.  Johnson. 

BLIND' WORM,  71.  [blind  and  worm.]  A  small  ophid- 
ean  reptile  or  serpent,  called  alsosZoio  worm,  a  species 
of  Anguis,  about  eleven  inches  long,  covered  with 
scales,  with  a  forked  tongue,  but  harmless. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BLINK,  v.  t.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid,  or  pur- 
posely evade;  as,  to  blink  the  question  before  the 
house. 

BLINK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  blican,  to  shine,  to  twinkle ; 
bliciend,  clothed  in  white ;  ablican,  to  appear,  to 
whiten  ;  D.  blikken,  to  glance,  to  twinkle,  and  blink- 
en,  to  shine,  to  glitter  ;  blyken,  to  appear  or  show  ; 
Sw.  blinka,  to  wink,  to  connive;  blanka,  to  shine, 
to  twinkle  ;  G.  blicken,  to  look,  to  glance ;  blinken,  to 
glance,  to  shine,  to  twinkle,  to  wink;  Dan.  blinkc, 
to  blink,  to  glance,  to  wink,  to  shine,  to  glitter  This 
contains  the  same  radical  letters  as  light.'] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  twinkle  with  the  eye. 

2.  To  see  obscurely.  Johnson. 
Is  it  not  to  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut,  or  with 

frequent  winking,  as  a  person  with  weak  eyes? 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame.  Pope. 

BLINK,  71.     A  glimpse  or  glance.  Hall. 

BLINK,  71.  Blink  of  ice,  is  the  dazzling  whiteness 
about  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of 
light  from  fields  of  ice,  at  sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLINK'ARD,  77.  [blink  and  ard,  kind.]  A  person 
who  blinks  or  has  bad  eyes  ;  that  which  twinkles, 
or  glances,  as  a  dim  star,  which  appears  and  disap- 
pears, /fakewill. 

BLINK'ERS,  71.  pi.  Blinds  for  horses  ;  expansions  of 
the  bridle  to  prevent  a  horse  from  seeing  objects  at 
his  sides. 

BLINK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Winking ;  twinkling ;  evading. 

BLISS,  7i.t  [Sax.  bliss,  joy,  alacrity,  exultation;  blis- 
sian,  to  rejoice,  to  exult,  to  congratulate,  to  applaud  ; 
also  Mithsian,  to  rejoice.     See  Bless  and  Blithe.] 
The   highest  degree   of  happiness;    blessedness; 
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felicity  ;  used  of  felicity  in  general,  when  of  an  ex- 
alted kind,  but  appropriately,  of  heavenly  joys. 

Hooker.     Pope. 

lil.ISS'FlJL,  a.  Full  of  joy  and  felicity  ;  happy  in  the 
highest  degree.  ^Spenser. 

BLI.-'S'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  blissful  manner.  Sherwood. 

BLlfS'FJJL-NESS,  n.  Exalted  happiness ;  felicity; 
fullness  of  joy.  Barrow. 

BLIS.-'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  bliss.  Hawkins. 

BLTS'SOM,  v.  i.  [W.  bigs,  blysiaw,  to  crave,  that  is, 
to  reach  forward.] 

To  be  lustful  ;  to  caterwaul.     [Little  used  ] 

BLISS-PRO-DuC'ING,  a.     Producing  bliss. 

BLIS'TER,  n.  [G.  blase,  and  blatter.  It  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  bladder,  in  a  different  dialect.  See 
Bladder,  Blast,  and  Blaze.] 

1.  A  thin  bladder  on  the  skin,  containing  watery 
matter  or  serum,  whether  occasioned  by  a  burn,  or 
other  injury,  or  by  a  vesicatory.  It  is  formed  by 
raising  the  cuticle. 

2.  Any  tumor  made  by  the  separation  of  the  film 
or  skin,  as  on  plants  ;  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  sub- 
stance at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. 

3.  A  vesicatory  ;  a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  or  other 
matter,  applied  to  raise  a  vesicle. 

BLIS'TER,  v.  i.     To  rise  in  blisters.  Dryden. 

BLIS'TER,  v.  t.    To  raise  a  blister, by  any  hurt,  burn, 

or  violent  action  upon  the  skin  ;  to  raise  a  blister  by 

a  medical  application,  or  vesicatory. 
2.  To  raise  tumors  on  iron  bars  in  a  furnace,  in 

the  process  of  converting  iron  into  steel. 
BLIS'TER-FL?,  \n.    The  Spanish  fly,  (Cantha- 

BLIS'TER-BEE'TLE,  j       ris   vesicatoria ;)    used    in 

raising  blisters. 
BLIS'TER-PLAS'TER,  n.    A  plaster  of  Spanish  flies, 

designed  to  raise  a  blister. 
BL1S'TER-£D,  pp.     Having  blisters  or  tumors. 
BLIS'TER-ING,  ppr.    Raising  a  blister;   applying  a 

blistering  plaster,  or  vesicatory. 
BLIS'TER- Y,  a.  Full  of  blisters. 
BLITE,  n.     [L.  blitum  ;  Gr.  /Jaitoi/.] 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  called   Strawberry  Spinach. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  species  of  Amaranth,  or  flower-gentle. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
BLITHE,    a.     [Sax.  blithe,  and    bleatha,  bleathe,  gay, 
joyful.    This  is  probably  the  same  word  as  bliss;  L. 
Uetus;   Eng.  glad.     See  Bliss  and  Glad.      The  Ir. 
lu.h,  happiness,  seems  to  be  the  original  word  with- 
out the  prefix.] 
Gay ;  merry  ;  joyous  ;  sprightly  ;  mirthful. 
Fur  that  fair  female  troop  tliou  sawest,  that  seemed 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay.  Milton. 

iU.lTlIE'FUL,  a.     Gay;  full  of  gayety. 
BLTF'IE'LY,  adv.     In  a  gay,  joyful  manner. 
!M.lTlIE'NESS,«.n.     Gayety;  sprightliness  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  blithe. 
BLiTHE'SOME,  a.     Gay  ;  merry  ;  cheerful.      Philips. 
BLI'f  HE'SOME-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  blithe- 
some ;  gayety. 
ELoAT,  v.  t.     [This  word  may  be   allied   to  bladder, 
from  the  sense  of  inflating,  swelling  ;   W.  blwth,  a 
puff,  a  blast ;  blythar.,  a  fat  paunch,  a  bloated  person.] 

1.  To  swell  or  make  turgid,  as  with  air ;  to  inflate ; 
to  puff  up ;  hence,  to  make  vain  ;  followed  by  up, 
but  without  necessity.  To  bloat  up  with  praise  is 
less  elegant  than  to  bloat  with  praise.        Dryden. 

2.  To  swell  or  make  turgid  with  water,  or  other 
means;  as,  a  bloated  limb.  In  medicine,  it  properly 
denotes  a  swelling  of  the  surface,  from  the  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane  — ■  a  morbid  en- 
largement, often  accompanied  with  softness. 

BL6AT,  v.  i.     To  grow  turgid  ;  to  dilate.    Mrbuthnot. 
BLOAT,  a.     Swelled  ;  turgid.     [Not  used.] 
BLOAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Swelled  ;  grown  turgid  ;  inflated. 
BLOAT'ED-NESS,    n.     A    turgid    state ;    dilatation 

from   inflation,  debility,  or  any   morbid  cause. 
BLoAT'ER,  n.    A  dried  herring.     [See  Blotl-.] 
BLoAT'ING,  ppr.     Swelling;  inflating. 
BLOAT'ING,  n.    A  state  of  being  swelled  or  bloated. 
BLOB'BER,  n.     [Ir.  plub,  or  pluibin,  from   swelling, 

pushing  out,  as  in  bleb,  blubber;  YV.  llwb,  a  bulging 

out.     111.  bulb,  by  transposition.     See  Blubber.] 
A  bubble ;  pronounced  by  the  common  people  in 

America,  blubber.    It  is  a  legitimate  word,  but  not 

elegant.  Carew. 

BLOB'BER-LIP,  n.     [blobber  and   lip.]     A  thick  lip. 

Dryden. 
BLOB'BER-LIP-PED,  (blob'ber-lipt,)  a.    Having  thick 

lips.  L'Estrangc. 

BLOCK,  n.*  [t>.  blok;  Ger.  block;  Fr.  bloc;  W.  ploc, 

from  Hoc,  a  mound  ;  plociaw,  to  block,  to  plug  ;  Russ. 

plakha,  a  block.     The  primary  sense  is,  set,  fixed,  or 

a  mass.] 

1.  A  reavy  piece  of  timber  or  wood,  usually  with 
one  pla  n  surface ;  or  it  is  rectangular,  and  rather 
thick  than  long. 

2.  Any  mass  of  matter  with  an  extended  surface ; 
as,  a  Mock  of  marble,  a  piece  rough  from  the  quarry. 

3.  A  massy  body,  solid  and  heavy  ;  a  mass  of  wood, 
iron,  or  oilier  metal,  with  at  least  one  plain  surface, 
such  as  artificers  use. 

4.  A  continuous  row  of  buildings ;  as,  a  block  of 
houses. 


5.  The  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded. 

6.  Any  obstruction,  or  cause  of  obstruction  ;  a 
stop ;  hinderance  ;  obstacle. 

*7.  A  pulley,  or  a  system  of  pulleys,  mounted  in  its 
frame  or  shell,  with  its  band  or  strap.  A  block  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  pulleys  or  sheaves,  in  a  groove 
of  which  the  rope  runs,  fastened  in  a  shell  or  frame 
by  pins,  on  which  they  revolve  ;  of  a  shell  or  frame 
inclosing  the  pulley  or  pulleys  ;  and  of  a  strap  or 
band,  consisting  of  a  rope,  encompassing  the  shell, 
and  attached  by  an  eye  of  rope  or  a  hook  to  some 
object.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Blocks  for  standing  rigging,  called  dead-eyes,  are 
shells,  without  sheaves  or  pulleys.  P.  Cyc. 

8.  A  blockhead  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

9.  Among  cutters  in  wood,  a  form  made  of  hard 
wood,  on  which  they  cut  figures  in  relief  with 
knives,  chisels,  &c.  Encyc. 

10.  The  wooden  mold  on  which  a  hat  is  formed. 

11.  In  falconry,  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of  prey 
is  kept.  Encyc. 

BLOCK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  bloquer;  Port,  and  Sp.  blaquear ;  It. 
bloccare.] 

To  inclose  or  shut  up,  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
passage  ;  to  stop  up  ;  to  obstruct  by  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  ;  often  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  block  up  a 
town,  or  a  road. 

BLOCKADE',™.  [L.  bloccato  ;  Port,  bloqueado,  blocked 
up ;  Sp.  bloqueo  [  Fr.  blocus.] 

The  shutting  up  of  a  piace,  formed  by  surrounding 
it  with  hostile  troops  or  ships,  or  by  posting  them  at 
all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  escape,  and  hinder  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition  from  entering, 
with  a  view  to  compel  a  surrender,  by  hunger  and 
want,  without  regular  attacks. 

To  constitute  a  blockade,  the  investing  rjower  must 
be  able  to  apply  its  force  to  every  point  of  practicable 
access,  so  as  to  render  it  dan  gerous  to  attempt  to  enter ; 
and  there  is  no  blockade  of  that  port  where  its  force 
can  not  be  brought  to  bear.       Kent's  Commentaries. 

BLOCK-ADE',  v.  t.  To  shut  up  a  town  or  fortress,  by 
posting  troops  at  all  the  avenues,  to  compel  the  gar- 
rison or  inhabitants  to  surrender  by  means  of  hun- 
ger and  want,  without  regular  attacks ;  also,  to  sta- 
tion ships  of  war  to  obstruct  all  intercourse  with  a 
town  or  nation. 

BLOCK-AD'ED,  pp.    Shut  up  or  inclosed  by  an  enemy. 

BLOCK-AD'ING,  ppr.     Besieging  by  a  blockade. 

BLOCK'HEAD,  n.  [block  and  head.]  A  stupid  fel- 
low ;  a  dolt ;  a  person  deficient  in  understanding. 

BLOCK'HEAD-ED,-  (-hed'ed,)  a.    Stupid  ;  dull.   Shak. 

BLOCK'HEAD-LY,  a.     Like  a  blockhead. 

BLOCK'-HOUSE,  n*  [block  and  house.]  A  military 
edifice  or  fortress,  so  called  because  constructed 
chiefly  of  timber.  P.  Cyc. 

BLOCK'ISH,  a.  Stupid ;  dull ;  deficient  in  under- 
standing. Shak. 

BLOCK'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  stupid  manner.     Harmar. 

BLOCK'ISH-NESS,  n.     Stupidity  ;  dullness. 

BLOCK'LIKE,  a.     Like  a  block  ;  stupid.     Hakewill. 

BLOCK'-PRINT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  pirating 
from  engraved  blocks  of  wood. 

BLOCK'-TIN,  n.  [block  and  tin.]  Tin,  as  it  comes 
in  blocks  from  the  foundry. 

BLOM'A-RY,  n,     [See  Bloom,  a  mass  of  iron.] 

The  first  forge  through  which  iron  passes  after  it 
is  melted  from  the  ore. 

BLONDE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  person  of  very  fair  complex- 
ion, with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes. 

BLOND'-LACE,  n.     Lace  made  of  silk. 

BLONK'ET,  a.     Gray.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

BLOOD,  (blud,)  n.  [Sax.  blod;  Sw.  and  Dan.  blod; 
Ger.  blut,  blood  ;  blaten,  to  bleed  ;  D.  bloed,  blood  ; 
bloeden,  to  bleed  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  6\v$a>.] 

1.  The  fluid  which  circulates  through  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  human  body,  and  of  other  animals, 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life.  This 
fluid  is  generally  red.  If  the  blood  of  an  animal  is 
not  red,  such  animal  is  called  exsanguious,  (bloodless,) 
or  white-blooded  ;  the  blood  being  white,  or  white 
tinged  with  blue. 

2.  Kindred  ;  relation  by  natural  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor ;   consanguinity. 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  he  earth.  —  Acta  xvii. 

Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  ■■hild ;  a  family ; 
a  kindred  ;  descent ;  lineage  ;  progeny  ;  descend- 
ants, &c. 

3.  Royal  lineage ;  blood  royal ;  as,  a  prince  of  the 
blood. 

4.  Honorable  birth ;  high  extraction  ;  as,  a  gentle- 

5.  Life.  [man  of  blood. 

Shall  I  not  require  his  blood  at  yonr  hands  f  —  2  Sam.  iv. 

6.  Slaughter;  murder,  or  bloodshedding. 

I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu. — 

The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  me  from  the  gr-"nd. — 
Geo.  iv. 

7.  Guilt  and  punishment. 

Yonr  blood  he  upon  your  own  heads.  —  Acts  xvil.. 

8.  Fleshly  nature  ;  the  carnal  part  of  man,  as  op- 
posed to  the  spiritual  nature,  or  divine  life. 

Who  were  horn,  not  of  flesh  aud  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 


flesh,  nor  of  die  will  of  i 


,  hut  of  GodY—  Jolmi. 


9.  Man,  or  human  wisdom,  or  reason. 


10.  A  sacramental  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  a  shed  for  the 

remission  of  sins. —  Matt.  xxvi. 

11.  The  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him.  —  Rom.  v.  9.     Eph.  i. 

12.  The  price  of  blood  ;  that  which  is  obtained  by 
shedding  blood,  and  seizing  goods. 

Woe  to  him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood  — Hab.  ii.    Acts  i. 

13.  Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  the  passions  ;  but, 
in  this  sense,  accompanied  with  cold  or  warm,  or 
other  qualifying  word.  Thus,  to  commit  an  act  in 
cold  blood,  is  to  do  it  deliberately,  and  without  sudden 
passion.  Warm  blood  denotes  a  temper  inflamed  or 
irritated  ;  to  warm  or  heat  tlie  blood,  is  to  excite  the 
passions. 

14.  A  hot  spark  ;  a  man  of  fire  or  spirit ;  a  rake. 

15.  The  juice  of  any  thing,  especially  if  red ;  as, 
"  the  blood  of  grapes."     Gen.  xlix. 

Whole  blood.  In  law,  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood 
is  one  who  descends  from  the  same  couple  of  ances- 
tors ;  of  tile  half  blood,  one  who  descends  from  either 
of  them  singly,  by  a  second  marriage.  Encyc. 

BLOOD,  v.  t.    To  let  blood  ;  to  bleed  by  opening  a  vein. 

2.  To  stain  with  blood.  Addison.     Dryden. 

3.  To  enter  ;  to  inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound.  Spenser. 

4.  To  heat  the  blood;  to  exasperate.     [Unusual.] 

Bacon. 

BLOOD'-BAP-TISM,  n.  In  the  ancient  church,  a  term 
applied  to  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  had  not  been 
baptized.  They  were  considered  as  baptized  in  blood, 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  full  substitute  for  literal 
baptism.  Coleman. 

BLOOD'-BE-SPOT'TED.  a.    Spotted  with  blood.  Shak. 

BLOOD'-BOLT'ER-£D,a.  [blood  and  bolter.]  Sprin- 
kled with  blood.     [Not  used.]  Macbeth. 

BLOOD'-BRO'f  H-ER,  n.     Brother  by  blood  or  birth. 

BLOOD'-COL'OR-£D,  a.     Having  the  color  of  biood. 

BLOOD'-CONT-SuM'ING,a.  Wasting  the  blood.   Shak. 

BLOOD'-DRENCH-£D,  (-drencht,)  a.  Drenched  in 
blood. 

BLOOD'-DRUNK,  a.     Drunk  with  blood.        More. 

BLOOD'-D?-£D,  (blud'dlde,)  a.     Dyed  with  blood. 

BLOOD'ED,  pp.  Bled;  stained  with  blood  ;  inured  to 
blood. 

BLOOD'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [blood  and  flower.]  Iferaan- 
thus,  a  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Eiicuc. 

BL0OD'-FR5Z-EN,  a.      Having    the  blood   chilled. 

Spenser. 

BLOOD'-GUILT-Y,  (blud'gilt-y,)  a.  Guilty  of  mur- 
der. Fairfax. 

BLOOD'-GUILT-I-NESS,  n.  [blood  and  guilt.]  The 
guilt  or  crime  of  shedding  blood.     Ps.  Ii. 

BLOOD'-HORSE,  n.  A  horse  whose  blood  or  lineage  is 
derived  from  the  purest  and  most  highly-prized 
origin  or  stock. 

BLOOD'-HOT,  a.  [blvod  and  hot]  As  warm  as  blood 
in  its  natural  temperature. 

BLOOD'-HOUND,  n.*  [blood  and  hound.]  A  variety 
of  dog,  with  long,  smooth,  and  pendulous  ears,  re- 
markable for  the  acuteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed 
to  recover  game  which  has  escaped  wounded  from 
the  hunter,  by  tracing  the  lost  animal  by  the  blood  it 
had  spilt ;  whence  the  name  of  the  dog.        Encyc. 

BLOOD'I-LY,  ado.  In  a  bloody  manner ;  cruelly ; 
with  a  disposition  to  shed  blood.  Shak. 

BLOOD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bloody  ;  dis- 
position to  shed  blood. 

BLOOD'ING,  ppr.  Letting  blood  ;  staining  with  blood  ; 
inuring  to  blood,  as  a  hound. 

BLOOD'LESS,  a.     Without  blood  ;  dead. 

2.  Without  shedding  of  blood  or  slaughter ;  as,  a 
bloodless  victory.  S/iaJi.     Waller. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity.  Slial;. 
BLOOD'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  bloodshed. 
BLOOD'LET,  v.  U     To  bleed;  to  let  blood. 

Arbulhnat 

BLOOD'LET-TER,  n.  One  who  lets  blood,  as  in  dis- 
eases ;  a  phlebotomist.  TViscman. 

BLOOD'LET-TING,  n.  [blood  and  let.]  The  act  of 
letting  blood,  or  bleeding  by  opening  a  vein. 

BLOOD'-MARK-£D,  (blud'mirkt,)  a.  Marked  with 
blood. 

BLOOD'PUD-DING,  n.  [Moorf  and  pudding.]  A  pud- 
ding made  with  blood  and  other  materials. 

BLOOIT-RED,  a.     Red  as  blood. 

BLOOD'ROOT,  n.  A  plant  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  root ;  a  species  of  Sanguinaria,  (S.  canadctisis,) 
called  also  Puccoon,  Turmeric,  and  Red  root. 

Bigclow. 

BLOOD'-SHAK'£N,  a.  Having  the  blood  in  commo- 
tion. Jonson. 

BLOOD'SHED,  n,  [blood  and  sl.rd.]  The  shedding 
or  spilling  of  blood  ;  slaughter;  waste  of  life;  the 
crime  of  shedding  blood.  Spenser. 

BLOOD'SHED-DER,  n.  One  who  sheds  blood ;  a 
murderer. 

BLOOD'SHEB-DING,  n.  The  shedding  of  blood  ;  the 
crime  of  shedding  blood.  Homilies. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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BLOOD'SFIOT,  a.    [blood  and  shoot.]    Red  and  in- 1 
flamed  by  a  turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in 
diseases  of  the  eye.  Oartk.      | 

BLOOD'SNAKE,  n.  A  species  ot  snake,  the  Hamior- 
rhus.  Ash. 

BLOOD'-SPAV-IN,  n.  {blood  and  spavin.']  A  dilata- 
tion of  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a  horse,  forming  a  soft  swelling.  Encyc. 

BLOOD'-SPILL  ING,  a.    Shedding  blood. 

BLOOD'-SPIT-TER,  n.     One  who  spits  blood. 

BLOOD'-STaIN--ED,  a.  Stained  with  blood  ;  also, 
guilty  of  murder. 

BLOOD'SToNE,  n.  [blood  and  stone.]  A  green  si- 
kcious  stone  sprinkled  with  red  jasper,  as  if  with 
blood  ;  hence  the  name. 

Bl.OOD'SUCK-ER,  n.    [blood  and  suck.] 

1.  Any  animal  that  sucks  blood ;  specifically  applied 

2.  A  cruel  man  ;  a  murderer.  [to  the  leech. 
BLOOD'SUCK-ING,  a.    That  sucka  or  draws  blood. 

Shak. 

BLOOD'SWELL-£D,  a.    Swelled  with  blood. 

BLOOD'THIRST-I-NESS,  n.  Thirst  for  shedding 
blood. 

BLOOD'THIRST-Y,  a.  [blood  and  thirst.]  Desirous 
to  shed  blood  ;  murderous. 

BLOOD'VES-SEL,  n.  [blood  and  vessel]  Any  ves- 
sel in  which  blood  circulates  in  an  animal  body ;  an 
arterv  or  a  vein. 

BLOOD'WARM,  a.    Warm  as  blood ;  lukewarm. 

Addison. 

BLOOD'WITE,  n.   [blood  and  wite,  a  fine  or  penalty.] 
In  ancient  law,  a  fine  or  amercement,  paid  as  a 
composition  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

BL50D' WON,  a.    Won  by  shedding  blood.      Scott. 

BLOOD' WOOD, 71.  [blood  and  wood.]  Aname  given 
to  logwood,'  from  its  color. 

BLOOD'WORT,   (blud'wurt,)  n.    [blood    and  wort.] 
A  plant,  a  species  of  Rumex. 

BLOOD'-WOR-THY,  a.    Worthy  of  blood. 

BLOOD'Y,  a.    Stained  with  blood. 

2.  Cruel ;  murderous  ;  given  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  ;  or  having  a  cruel,  savage  disposition  ;  applied 
to  animals. 

3.  Attended  with  bloodshed  ;  marked  by  cruelty  ; 
applied  to  things ;  as,  a  bloody  battle. 

BLOOD'Y,  v.  t.    To  stain  with  blood.        Overbury. 

BLOOD'Y,  adv.  Very  ;  as,  bloody  sick,  bloody  drunk. 
[  This  is  very  vulgar.] 

BLOOD'Y-E?-£D,  (blud'dy-Ide,)  a.  Having  bloody 
or  cruel  eyes. 

BLOOD'Y-FaC--ED,  (blud'dy-faste,)  a.  Having  a 
bloody  face  or  appearance.  Shak. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUX,  n.  [blood  and  flux.]  The  dysen- 
tery, a  disease  in  which  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  have  a  mixture  of  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

BLOOD'Y-FLUX-£D,  (blud'dy-fluxt,)  a.  Afflicted 
with  the  bloody-flux. 

BLOOD'Y-HAND,  n.  [blood  and  hand.]  A  hand 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  deer,  which,  in  the  old 
forest  laws  of  England,  was  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
man's  trespass  in  the  forest  against  venison.    Ash. 

BLOOD  Y-HUNT-ING,  a.    Hunting  for  blood.  Shak. 

BT.OOD  Y-ING,  ppr.     Staining  with  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-MIND'ED.a.  [blood  and  mind.]  Having 
a  cruel,  ferocious  disposition ;  barbarous ;  inclined 
to  shed  blood.  Dryden. 

BLOOD'Y-RED,  a.    Having  the  color  of  blood. 

BLOOD'Y-SCEP'TEBxED,  a.  Having  a  scepter  ob- 
tained by  blood  or  slaughter.  Shak. 

BLOOD'Y-SWEAT,  (blud'dy-swet,)  n.  [blood  and 
sweat.]  A  sweat,  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of 
blood  ;  also,  a  disease,  called  sweating  sickness,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  England  and  other  countries. 

BLOOM,  n.  [Goth,  bloma;  D.  bio  em ;  G.  blame;  Sw. 
blomme  ;  Dan.  blomster ;  W.  bloden,  blawd,  from  the 
root  of  blow ;  Sax.  blowan,  contracted  from  blodan,  or 
blothan.  Blossom  is  a  dialectical  form  of  the  word, 
from  the  same  root.    See  Blossom.] 

1.  A  blossom ;  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  an  expanded 
bud. 

While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around.  Pope. 

2.  The  opening  of  flowers  in  general ;  flowers 
open,  or  in  a  state  of  blossoming ;  as,  the  trees  are 
clothed  with  bloom. 

3.  The  state  of  youth,  resembling  that  of  blossoms ; 
a  state  of  opening  manhood,  life,  beauty,  and  vigor  ; 
a  state  of  health  and  growth,  promising  higher  per- 
fection ;  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

4.  The  blue  color  upon  plums  and  grapes  newly 
gathered.  Johnson. 

BLOOM,  v.  i.  To  produce  or  yield  blossoms ;  to 
flower. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing  youth  and 
vigor ;  to  show  the  beauty  of  youth  ;  as,  blooming 
BLOOM,  v.  t.    To  put  forth  as  blossoms.  [graces. 

Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Hooker. 

[Not  in  use.] 
BLOOM,  m.    [Sax.  bloma,  a  mass  or  lump ;  W.  plwm ; 
Arm.  plom,  plowm,  or  bloum  ;  Fr.  plomb  ;  Sp.  plomo ; 
It.  piombo ;  L.  plumbum,  lead,  properly  a  lump.] 

A  mass  of  iron  that  has  passed  the  blomary,  or 
undergone  the  first  hammering. 
BLOOM' AR-Y.    See  Blomary. 
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BLOOM'ING,  ppr.     Opening  in  blossoms  ;  flowering. 
2.  Thriving  in  health,  beauty,  and  vigor;  showing 
the  freshness  and  beauties  of  youth. 

His  blooming  laurels  graced  the  muses'  seat.  Trumbull. 

BLOOM'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  blooming  manner. 

BLOOM'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  blooming. 

BLOOM'Y,  a.  Full  of  bloom  ;  flowery ;  flourishing 
with  the  vigor  of  youth ;  as,  a  bloomy  spray  ;  bloomy 
beauties. 

BLCRE,  n.     [This  is  a  different  orthography  of  Blare, 
which  see.] 
The  act  of  blowing ;  a  blast.     [JVot  used.] 

Chapman. 

BLOS'SOM,  71.  [Sax.  blosm,  blosma,  blostm,  blostma, 
and  blosan,  a  blossom  ;  blosmian,  blostmian,  to  blos- 
som ;  D.  bloessem,  a  blossom  ;  G.  blvthe,  a  blossom  ; 
allied  perhaps  to  G.  bloss,  Dan.  blot,  naked  ;  G. 
bl'dssen,  Dan.  blotte,  to  uncover  ;  W.  bloden,  a  flower, 
blodeuaw,  to  blossom,  from  blawd,  meal,  bloom  ;  Gr. 
fiXaoTniia,  a   bud,  probably  from  the  same  root; 

Syr.     \  -~>  bias,  to  germinate,  to  flourish,  to  put  forth 

leaves.] 

1.  The  flower  of  a  plant,  or  the  essentia!  organs  of 
reproduction  with  their  appendages..  The  term  has 
been  applied  by  some  botanists,  and  is  also  applied  in 
common  usage  to  the  corol ;  a  general  term,  more 
commonly  used  than  flower  or  bloom,  when  we  have 
reference  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  succeed.  Thus 
we  use  flowers,  when  we  speak  of  shrubs  cultivated 
for  ornament ;  and  bloom,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  flowers  in  general,  or  in  reference  to  the  beauty 
of  flowers. 

2.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  the  color  of  a  horse, 
that  has  white  hairs  intermixed  with  sorrel  and  bay 
hairs  ;  otherwise  peach-colored.  Encyc. 

BLOS'SOM,  v.  i.    To  put  forth  blossoms  or  flowers  ; 

to  bloom  ;  to  blow  ;  to  flower. 
2.  To  flourish  and  prosper. 

The  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. — Is.  aexxv. 
BLOS'SOM-ED,  (blos'sumd,)  preU  of  Blossom. 
BLOS'SOM-ING,ppr.     Putting  forth  flowers  ;  blowing. 
BLOS'SOM-ING,  n.     The   blowing  or  flowering  of 
BLOS'SOM-Y,  a.     Full  of  blossoms.  [plants. 

BLOT,  v.  t.     [Goth,  blauthjan  ;  Sw.  plottra ;  Dan.  plct, 

a  spot,  stain,  blot;  plette,  to  blot  or  stain  ;  L.  litura, 

(whence  lituro,  oblitero,)  without  the  prefix ;  and  D. 

kladden,  with  a  different  one.] 

1.  To  spot  with  ink  ;  to  stain  or  bespatter  with 
ink  ;  as,  to  blot  a  paper. 

2.  To  obliterate  writing  or  letters  with  ink,  so  as 
to  render  the  characters  invisible,  or  not  distin- 
guishable ;  generally  with  out ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  word 
or  a  sentence. 

3.  To  efface ;  to  erase ;  to  cause  to  be  unseen  or 
forgotten  ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  crime,  or  the 
remembrance  of  any  thing. 

4.  To  stain  with  infamy ;  to  tarnish ;  to  disgrace  ; 
to  disfigure. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.  Rowe. 

5.  To  darken. 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane.         Cowley. 

6.  In  Scripture,  to  blot  one  out  of  the  book  of  life,  is 
to  reject  him  from  the  number  of  those  who  are  to 
be  saved.  To  blot  out  a  name,  a  person,  or  a  nation,  is 
to  destroy  the  person  or  nation  ;  to  exterminate  or 
consume."  To  blot  out  sins,  is  to  forgive  them.  Sins 
are  compared  to  debts,  which  are  recorded  in  God's 
book  of  remembrance,  and,  when  paid,  are  crossed 
or  canceled. 

BLOT,  7i.  A  spot  or  stain  on  paper,  usually  applied  to 
ink. 

2.  An  obliteration  of  something  written  or  printed. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  spot  in  reputation ;  a  stain  ;  a  disgrace  ;  a  re- 
proach ;  a  blemish.  Shak. 

4.  Censure ;  scorn  ;  reproach. 

He  dial  rebuketh  the  wicked  getteth  a  blot.  —  Prov.  ix. 

5.  In  backgammon,  when  a  single  man  lies  open  to 
be  taken  up.  Johnson. 

BLOTCH,  re.  [Sax.  blcectha,  a  scab  or  leprous  affec- 
tion.] 

A  pustule  upon  the  skin  ;  an  eruption,  usually  of  a 
large  kind. 

BLOTCH,  v.  t.    To  blacken.  Harmar. 

BL5TE,  v.  t.  [The  affinities  of  this  word  are  not 
clearly  ascertained.  In  Sax.  blotan  is  to  sacrifice,  in 
Goth,  to  serve  or  worship ;  in  Arm.  bloda  is  to  soften  ; 
W.  plyi,  soft ;  plyiaw,  to  soften  ;  Dan.  blade,  Sw. 
biota,  to  soften.] 
To  dry  and  smoke :  as,  to  blote  herrings. 

BLOT'ED,  pp.    Smoked  and  dried. 

BLOT'TED,  pp.    Stained  ;  spotted  ;  erased. 

BLOT'TER,  71.     In  counting-houses,  a  waste  book. 

BLOT'TING,  ppr.  Spotting  with  ink ;  obliterating; 
staining. 

BLOT'TING,  ti.  The  making  of  blots ;  staining  or 
obliterating.  « 

BLOT'TING-PS'PER,  71.  A  kind  of  paper  made  with- 
out size,  serving  to  imbibe  wet  ink,  and  thus  prevent 
blots. 
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BLOT'TING-LY,  adv.     By  blotting. 

BLOUSE     |  tuiowz,;    n.    A  light,  loose  garmen    re 

BLOWSE,  \     sembling  a  frock  coat. 

BLOW,  7i.  [This,  probably,  is  a  contracted  word,  and 
the  primary  sense  must  be,  to  strike,  thrust,  push,  or 
throw,  that  is,  to  drive.  I  have  not  found  it  in  the 
cognate  dialects.  If  g  or  other  palatal  letter  is  lost, 
it  corresponds  in  elements  with  the  L.  plago,  Gr. 
rrXr/)  n,  L.  fligo,  Eng.  flog.  But  blow,  a  stroke,  is 
written  like  the  verb  to  blow,  the  Latin  flo,  and  blow, 
to  blossom.  The  letter  lost  is  probably  a  dental,  and 
the  original  was  blod,  or  bloth,  in  which  case  the 
word  has  the  elements  of  loud,  laudo,  claudo,  lad,  &c] 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  more  generally,  the  stroke  ; 
a  violent  application  of  the  hand,  fist,  or  an  instru- 
ment, to  an  object. 

2.  The  fatal  stroke ;  a  stroke  that  kills  ; ,  hence, 
death. 

3.  An  act  of  hostility ;  as,  the  nation  which  strikes 
the  first  blow.  Hence,  to  come  to  blows,  is  to  engage 
in  combat,  whether  by  individuals,  armies,  fleets,  or 
nations  ;  and  when  by  nations,  it  is  war. 

4.  A  sudden  calamity  ;  a  sudden  or  severe  evil.  In 
like  manner,  plaga,  in  Latin,  gives  rise  to  the  Eng. 
plague. 

5.  A  single  act ;  a  sudden  event ;  as,  to  gain  or  lose 
a  province  at  a  blow,  or  by  one  blow.  At  a  stroke  is 
used  in  like  manner. 

6.  An  ovum  or  egg  deposited  by  a  fly  on  flesh  or 
other  substance,  called  a  fly-blow. 

BLOW,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Blew  ;  pp.  Blown.  [Sax.  blawen, 
blowan,  to  blow  as  wind  ;  blowan,  to  blossom  or  blow, 
as  a  flower ;  D.  bloeyen,  to  blossom  ;  G.  blahen,  to 
swell  or  inflate  ;  L.  flo,  to  blow.  This  word,  proba- 
bly, is  from  the  same  root  as  bloom,  blossom,  blow,  a 
flower ;  W.  bloden.     See  Blossom.] 

1.  To  make  a  current  of  air  ;  to  mrf;  as  air  ;  as, 
the  wind  blows.  Often  used  with  it ;  as,  it  blows  a 
gale. 

2.  To  pant ;  to  puff ;  to  breathe  b'  /  i  or  quick. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweadng  3  /  i  blowing.    Shak. 

3.  To  breathe ;  as,  to  blow  hot  ar  /i  cold. 

UEstrange. 

4.  To  sound  with  being  blown  as  a  horn  or  trum- 
pet. Milton. 

5.  To  flower ;  to  blossom  ;  to  61oom  ;  as  plants. 

How  blowB  the  citron  grove.  Milton. 

To  blow  over ;  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  cease 
or  be  dissipated ;  as,  the  storm  or  the  clouds  are  blown 
over. 

To  blow  up ;  to  rise  in  the  air ;  also,  to  be  broken 
and  scattered  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
BLOW,  v.  t.    To  throw  or  drive  a  current  of  air  upon ; 
as,  to  blow  the  fire  ;  also,  to  fan. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  current  of  air ;  to  impel ;  as,  tha 
tempest  blew  the  ship  ashore. 

3.  To  breathe  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  warming; 
as,  to  blow  the  fingers  in  a  cold  day.  Shak. 

4.  To  sound  a  wind  instrument ;  as,  blow  the  trum- 

5.  To  spread  by  report.  [pet. 
And  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.            Dryden. 

6.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  flies. 

7.  To  form  bubbles  by  blowing. 

8.  To  swell  and  inflate,  as  veal;  a  practice  of 
butchers. 

9.  To  form  glass  into  a  particular  shape  by  the 
breath,  as  in  glass  manufactories. 

10.  To  melt  tin,  after  having  been  roasted  to  get 
rid  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Cyc. 

11.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  cause  to  blow  "from 
fatigue  ;  as,  to  blow  a  horse.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

To  blow  away;  to  dissipate  ;  to  scatter  with  wind. 

To  blow  down;  to  prostrate  by  wind. 

To  blow  off;  to  shake  down  by  wind  ;  as,  to  blow 
off  fruit  from  trees ;  to  drive  from  land  ;  as,  to  blow 
off  a  ship. 

To  blow  out ;  to  extinguish  by  a  current  of  air;  as 
a  candle. 

To  blow  up ;  to  fill  with  air ;  to  swell ;  as,  to  blow 
up  a  bladder  or  a  bubble. 

2.  To  inflate  ;  to  puff  up ;  as,  to  blow  up  one  with 
flattery. 

3.  To  kindle  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  contention. 

4.  To  burst,  to  raise  into  the  air,  or  to  scatter,  by 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Figuratively,  to  scat- 
ter or  bring  to  naught  suddenly  ;  as,  to  blow  up  a 
scheme. 

To  blow  upon ;  to  make  stale  ;  as,  to  blow  upon  an 
author's  works.  Addison. 

BLOW,  7i.  A  flower ;  a  blossom.  Halliwoll's  Diet. 
This  word  is  in  general  use  in  the  United  States;  and 
legitimate.  In  the  Tatler,  it  is  used  for  blossoms  in 
general,  as  we  use  blowth. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  gale  of  wind.  This  also  is  a 
legitimate  word,  in  general  use  in  the  United  States. 

BLOWBALL,  71.  [blow  and  ball]  The  downy  head 
of  the  dandelion,  formed  by  the  pappas,  after  the 
blossom  has  fallen.  B.  Jonjcrn. 

BLOWER,  7i.  One  who  blows ;  one  who  is  employed 
in  melting  tin. 

2.  A  plate  of  iron  or  tin  used  to  increase  the  cur- 
rent of  air  in  a  chimney. 

BLOW-FLY,  n.  A  species  of  dipterous  insect,  (Musea 
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earnaria,  Linn  ,)  very  troublesome  in  summer,  from 
its  depositing  in?  eggs  on  flesh.  Partington. 

BLOWING,  ppr.  Making  a  current  of  air ;  breathing 
quick  ;  sounding  a  w  ;nd  instrument;  inflating;  im- 
pelling by  wind ;  mei   ng  tin. 

BLOWING,  n.  The  motion  of  wind,  or  act  of  blow- 
ing. 

BLOWN,  pp.  Driven  b,  wind ;  fanned  ;  sounded  by 
blowing;  spread  by  re  'ort ;  swelled;  inflated;  ex- 
panded, as  a  blossom ;  out  of  breath ;  as,  the  horse 
was  very  much  blown. 

Blown  upon  ;  made  '•ommon  or  stale ;  as,  a  passage 
in_an  author  not  yet  btown  upon.  Addison. 

BLoW'-PrPE,  n.*  [blow  and  pipe.]  An  instrument  by 
which  a  blast  or  current  of  air  is  driven  through  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse  or  vitrify  it. 

Blow-pipe  of  the  artist;  a  conical  tube  of  brass,  glass, 
or  other  substance,  usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  one  end,  and  capillary,  or  nearly  so,  at  the 
other,  where  it  is  bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  This 
is  used  to  propel  a  jet  of  air  from  the  lungs,  through 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  upon  the  substance  to 
be  fused 

Blow-pipe  of  the  mineralogist ;  the  same  instrument, 
substantially,  as  the  foregoing,  but  usually  fitted  with 
an  ivory  or  silver  mouth-piece,  and  with  several 
movable  jets,  to  produce  flames  of  different  sizes.  Its 
office  is  to  produce  instantly  a  furnace  heat,  on  mi- 
nute fragments  of  mineral  substances,  supported  on 
charcoal,  by  platina  forceps,  &c. 

Compound  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  Hare,  invented  in  1801  ; 
an  instrument  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  pro- 
pelled by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure,  coining  from 
separate  reservoirs,  in  the  proportions  requisite  to 
form  water,  are  made  to  unite  in  a  capillary  orifice, 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  kindled.  The  heat 
produced,  when  the  focus  is  formed  on  charcoal  or 
any  non-conducting  substance,  is  such  as  to  melt 
every  thing  but  the  diamond,  to  burn  the  metals,  and 
to  dissipate  in  vapor,  or  in  gaseous  forms,  most  known 
substances. 

The  blow-pipe  of  Newman,  Clarke,  &c,  is  the 
compound  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  Hare,  with  some  unim- 
portant modifications.  Silliman. 

BLOW  '-POINT,  n.  [blow  and  point.]  A  kind  of  play 
among  children.  Johnson. 

BLOWSE,  n.  A  light,  loose  garment  resembling  a 
frock  coat. 

BLoVVTH,  7i.  [Ir.  Math,  blaith,  a  flower  or  blossom  ; 
1).  bloeizel ;  Get.  blvthe.] 

Bloom  or  blossom,  or  that  which  is  expanded.  It 
signifies  bloom  or  ^hissoms  in  general,  or  the  state  of 
blossoming.  Thus  we  say,  trees  are  now  in  their 
blowth,  or  they  have  a  full  bloioth.  Rich.  Diet. 

BLOWZE,  (blowz,)  n.  [from  the  same  root  as  blush, 
which  see/] 

1.  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman.  Hall. 

2.  A  cap. 

BLOWZ'Y,  a.    Ruddy-faced  ;  fat  and  ruddy  ;  high- 
colored. 
BLUB,  v.  U     To  swell.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Bleb.]  » 
BLUB'BER,  H.     [See  Blobber,  Blob,  and  Bleb.] 

1.  A  blobber,  or  bubble.  \A  common,  vulgar  word, 
but  legitimate.] 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  sea  animals, 
of  which  is  made  train-oil.  It  lies  immediately  un- 
der the  skin  and  over  the  muscular  flesh. 

3.  Sea  nettle,  or  sea  blubber ;  the  medusa.  Encyc. 
BLUB'BER,  t).  i.    To  weep  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

swell  the  cheeks.  Johnson. 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  word  carries  with  it  the  idea 

of  weeping,  so  as  to  slaver. 
BLUB'BER,».  t.    To  swell  the  cheeks  or  disfigure  the 

face  with  weeping. 
BLUB'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Swelled  ;  big ;  turgid ;  as,  a 

blubbered  lip. 
BLUB'BER-ING,  ppr.    Weeping  so  as  to  swell  the 

BLUD'GEON,  7i.     [Goth,  blyggwan,  to  strike.] 

A  short  stick,  with  one  end  loaded  or  thicker  and 
heavier  than  the  other,  and  used  as  an  offensive 
weapon  by  low  persons. 
BLfjE,  (blu,)  a.  [Sax.  bleo,  bleoh,  bleow,  color;  D. 
blaauw ;  Ger.  blau ;  Dan.  blaae ;  Sw.  bla,  blue  ;  Sw. 
bhj,  Dan.  bhje,  Gcr.  blci,  lead,  so  named  from  its 
color ;  Slav,  plavu  ;  Fr.  bleu  ;  Corn,  blou.] 

One  of  the  seven  colors,  into  which  the  rays  of 
light  divide  themselves,  when  refracted  through  a 
glass  prism.  There  are  various  shades  of  blue,  as 
shy-blue  or  azure,  Prussian  blue,  indigo  blue,  smalt 
blue,  &c.  Kirtoan.     Encyc. 

Prussian  blue;  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and 
cyanogen.  Ure. 

The  blues,  (a  contraction  for  blue  devils ;)  low  spirits ; 
melancholy. 

To  look  blue ;  to  be  confounded  or  terrified.   Grose. 
BLfJE,  v.  t.    To  make  blue  ;  to  dye  of  a  blue  color  ; 

to  make  blue  by  heating,  as  metals,  &c. 
BLOE'-BIRD,  n.     [blue  and  bird.]     A  small  bird,  very 
common  in  the  United  States  ;  the  Motacilla  sialis, 
Linn.,   {Silvia  sialis,  Wilson's  Ornith. ;  sialia    WW 
sonii,  Mass.  Rep.)    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
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blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of  a  dirty  red.    It 
makes  its  nest  in  th?  hole  of  a  tree. 

BLuE'-BON-NET,  n.  [blue  and  bonnet.]  A  plant,  a 
species  of  Centaurea.  Earn,  of  Plants. 

BLuE'-BOQK,  7i.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  U.  S.  government. 

BLOE'-BOT'TLE,  ».     [blue  and  bottle.]     A  plant,  the 
Centaurea  Cyanus,  which  grows  among  corn.    This 
and  the  former  plant  receive  their  names  from  their 
blue  bottle-shaped  flowers. 
2.  A  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly.  Johnson. 

BLOE'BREAST,  (bm'brest,)  77.  A  small  species  of 
European  bird,  called  also  Blue-throated  warbler, 
{Sylvia  Suecica,  Latham.) 

BLOE'-€AP,  7i.  [blue  and  cap.]  A  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind,  with  blue  spots  on  its  head. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist 
2.  A  species  of  small  bird,  called  also  blue-titmouse, 
or  tomtit,  the  Parses  cceruleus.  Partington. 

BLuE'-DEV'/LS,  n.  pi.  Lowness  of  spirits  ;  hypo- 
chondria     [Colloquial.]  Grose. 

BLOE'-EY-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  blue  eyes.  Dryden. 

BLfjE'-FISH,  ?i.     [blue  and  fish.] 

1.  A  fish,  a  species  of  Coryphama,  of  the  order  of 
Thoracics,  found  about  the  Bahamas,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Cuha.  Encyc. 

2.  A  fish,  allied  to  the  mackerel,  common  on  the 
shores  of  New  England  ;  thfe  Temnodon  saltator. 

BLuE'-HAIR-£D,  a.    Having  hair  of  a  blue  color. 

Milton. 

BLOE'-JOHN,  77.  Amongminers,  fluor  spar,  a  mineral, 
found  in  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  fabricated  into 
vases  and  other  ornamental  figures.  Encyc. 

BLOE'-LlGHT,  (-lite,)  71.  A  composition,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  used  as  a  night  signal  in  ships. 

BLOE'LY,  adv.    With  a  blue  color.  Swift. 

BLuE'NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  blue;  a  blue 
color.  Boyle. 

BLOE'-PE'TER,  71.  In  the  British  marine,  a  blue  flag 
with  a  white  square  in  the  center,  used  as  a  signal  for 
sailing,  to  recall  boats,  &c.  It  is  a  corruption  of 
Blue  Repeater,  one  of  the  British  signal  flags. 

BLOE'-STOCK'ING,  71.  A  term  applied  to  literary 
ladies,  and  usually  with  the  imputation  of  pedantry. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  given  to  certain  meetings 
held  by  ladies  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  con- 
versation with  distinguished  literary  men.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  was  a  Mr.  Stiilingfleet,  who 
always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  who  was  so  much 
distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers,  that  his 
absence  at  any  time  was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss,  so 
that  the  remark  became  common,  "We  can  do  noth- 
ing without  the  blue  stockings."  Hence  these  meet- 
ings were  sportively  called  blue-stocking  clubs,  and  the 
ladies  who  attended  them,  blue-stockings. 

BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson. 

BLfjE'-THRoAT,  71.  [blue  and  throat.]  A  bird  with 
a  tawny  breast,  marked  with  a  sky-blue  crescent,  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BLuE'-VEIN-£D,  (-vand',)  a.  Having  blue  veins  or 
streaks.  Slia/c 

BLfjE  VIT'RI-OL,  71.    Sulphate  of  copper. 

BLuE'Y,  a.    Somewhat  blue. 

BLUFF,  a.  [Perhaps  allied  to  W.  llwf,  Eng.  leap,  from 
shooting  forward.] 

Big  ;  surly  ;  blustering.  Dryden. 

BLUFF,  77.  A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  or  a  river ;  a  high  bank  pre- 
senting a  steep  front.  Belknap.     Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'-BOW-£D,a.  [bluff  and  bow.]  Having  broad 
and  flat  bows.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.  [bluff  and  head.] 
Having  an  upright  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

BLUFF'NESS,  71.  A  swelling  or  bloatedness  ;  surli- 
ness. World. 

BLUFF'Y,  a.  Having  bluffs,  or  bold  projecting  points 
of  land. 

BLU'ISH,  a.    Blue  in  a  small  degree.  Pope. 

BLfJ'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  bluish  manner. 

BLu'ISH-NESS,  71.    A  small  degree  of  blue  color. 

Boyle. 

BLUN'DER,  v.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to 
the  Gr.  TrXavato.  to  err  ;  and  to  flounder.  This  sense 
of  the  latter  is  to  move  with  sudden  jerks,  and  irreg- 
ular motions.  In  Dan.  blunder  is  to  wink,  twinkle, 
or  dissemble  ;  allied  to  Fr.  loin.] 

1.  To  mistake  grossly  ;  to  err  widely  or  stupidly. 

Johnson. 

2.  To  move  without  direction, or  steady  guidance; 
to  plunge  at  an  object ;  to  move,  speak,  or  write  with 
sudden  and  blind  precipitance  ;  as,  to  blunder  upon 
a  reason;  to  blunder  round  a  meaning.  Pope. 

3.  To  stumble,  as  a  horse  ;  a  common  use  of  the 
word. 

BLUN'DER,  Tut  A  mistake  through  precipitance,  or 
without  due  exercise  of  judgment ;  a  gross  mistake. 

BLUN'DER-BUSS,  71.  [blunder  and  D.  bus,  a  tube  ; 
Dan.  biSsse ;  Sw.  b'dssa,  a  gun.] 

1.  A  short  gun  or  fire-arm,  with  a  large  bore,  capable 
of  holding  a  number  of  balls,  and  intended  to  do 
execution  without  exact  aim. 

2.  A  stupid,  blundering  fellow.  Halliwrll. 
BLUN'DER-£D,   pp.     Done    or    spoken   with    gross 

mistake. 
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BLUN'DER-ER,  71.  One  who  is  apt  to  blunder,  or  to 
make  gross  mistakes ;  a  careless  person. 

BLUN'DER-HEAD,  (-lied,)  11.  [blunder  and  head.]  A 
stupid  fellow  ;  one  who  blunders.  L'Estrange. 

BLUN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  or  acting  with 
blind  precipitance  ;  mistaking  grossly  ;  stumbling. 

BLUN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  blundering  manner. 

BLUNT,  a.     [from  the  root  of  Gr.  ap/SXwoi,  to  dull.] 

1.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point,  as  an  instrument ; 
dull ;  not  sharp. 

2.  Dull  in  understanding ;  slow  of  discernment. 

Shak. 

3.  Abrupt  in  address  ;  plain  ;  unceremonious  ; 
wanting  the  forms  of  civility  ;  rough  in  manners  or 
speech.  Bacon. 

4.  Hard  to  penetrate.     [Unusual.]  Pope. 
BLUNT,  v.  U    To  dull  the  edge  or  point,  by  making  it 

thicker. 

2.  To  repress  or  weaken  any  appetite,  desire,  or 
power  of  the  mind  ;  to  impair  the  force  of  any  pas- 
sion which  affects  the  mind,  or  of  any  evil  or  good 
which  affects  the  body ;  as,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  love, 
of  pain,  or  of  suffering.  • 

Tour  ceaseless  endeavors  will  be  exerted  to  blunt  the  stints  of 
pain.  D\    .!■.:. 

BLUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  dull ;  weakened ;  im- 
paired; repressed. 

BLUNT'ING,  ppr.  Making  dull ;  repressing  ;  im- 
pairing. 

BLUNT'ING,  71.     Restraint.  Taylor. 

BLUNT'LY,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner;  coarsely; 
plainly  ;  abruptly  ;  without  delicacy,  or  the  usual 
forms  of  civility. 

BLUNT'NESS,  71.  Want  of  edge  or  point ;  dullness ; 
obtuseness  ;  want  of  sharpness. 

2.  Coarseness  of  address ;  roughness  of  manners  ; 
rude  sincerity  or  plainness. 

BLUNT'WIT-TED,  a.    [blunt  and  wit.]    Dull;  stupid. 

Shak. 

BLUR,  71.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language,  but  probably  it  is  allied  to  the  W.  llur, 
black  and  blue,  livid,  L.  luridus.] 

A  dark  spot ;  a  stain  ;  a  blot,  whether  upon  paper 
or  other  substance,  or  upon  reputation.  SoutJt. 

BLUR,  v.  t.  To  obscure  by  a  dark  spot,  or  by  any  foul 
matter,  without  quite  effacing. 

2.  To  sully;  to  stain ;  to  blemish ;  as,  to  blur  repu- 
tation. Butler. 

BLUP.'R.ED,  (blurd,)  pp.  Darkened  or  stained ;  ob- 
scured. 

BLUR'RING,  ppr.    Darkening  or  staining ;  spotting. 

BLURT,  v.  t.    [Allied  probably  to  flirt,  to  throw.] 
To  throw  out,   or  throw  at  random,  hastily,  or 
unadvisedly  ;    to  utter  suddenly  or  inadvertently ; 
commonly  with  out,  and  applied  to  words.     Young. 

BLURT'£D,  pp.     Thrown  out  hastily. 

BLURT'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  out  or  uttered  hastily. 

BLUSH,  v.  i.  [D.  bloozen;  Sw.  blyas,  to  blush  ;  Dan. 
blussc,  to  blaze  or  glisten  ;  blussel,  blushing  ;  D.  bios, 
a  blush ;  Sw.  bloss ;  Dan.  blus,  a  torch  ;  Dan.  blues 
ved,  to  blush  or  be  ashamed  ;  Ir.  loise,  loisi,  flame. 
It  implies  a  throwing  out,  or  spreading.  Flash  may- 
be from  the  same  root.     See  Blaze.] 

1.  To  redden  in  the  cheeks  or  face ;  to  be  suddenly 
suffused  with  a  red  color  in  the  cheeks  or  face,  from 
a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  confusion,  modesty,  diffi- 
dence, or  surprise,  followed  by  at  or  for,  before  the 
cause  of  blushing  ;  as,  blush  at  your  vices  ;  blush  for 
your  degraded  country. 

In  the  presence  of  (he  shameless  and  unblushing,  the  younjj  of- 
fender is  ashamed  to  Mush.  Buckminster. 

2.  To  bear  a  blooming  red  color,  or  any  soft,  bright 
color  ;  as,  the  blushing  rose. 

He  bears  Lis  blushijtg  honors  thick  upon  him.  Shale. 

Shakspeare  has  used  this  word  in  a  transitive  sense, 
to  make  red,  and  it  may  be  allowable  in  poetry. 
BLUSH,  n.  A  red  color  suffusing  the  cheeks  only,  or 
the  face  generally,  and  excited  by  confusion,  which 
may  spring  from  shame,  guilt,  modesty,  diffidence, 
or  surprise. 

The  rosy  blush  of  love.  Trumbull. 

2.  A  red  or  reddish  color. 

3.  Sudden  appearance  ;  a  glance ;  a  sense  taken 
from  the  sudden  suffusion  of  the  face  in  blushing; 
as,  a  proposition  appears  absurd  at  first  blush*  Locke. 

BLUSH'ET,  n.    A  young,  modest  girl.     [Not  used.] 

BLUSH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  blushes.  Thomson. 

BLUSH'FIJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  blushful  manner. 

BLUSH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reddening  in  the  cheeks  or 
face  ;  bearing  a  bright  color. 

BLUSH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  turning  red  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  color  on  the  cheeks. 

BLUSH'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  blushing  manner. 

BLUSII'LESS,  a.  Unblushing  ;  past  blushing  ;  im- 
pudent. MursUm. 

BLUSH' Y,  n.  Like  a  blush;  having  the  color  of  a 
blush.  Harvey. 

BLUS'TER,  7i.  1.     [Sax.  bliestan,  to   blow.     Probably 

allied  to  blaze,  blast  j  Dan.  blusse,  to  blaze,  to  rage.] 

1.  To  be  loud,  noisy,  or  swaggering  ;  to  bully  ;  to 

puff;  to  swagger,  as  a  turbulent  or  boasting  person. 
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2.  To  roar,  and  be  tumultuous,  as  wind;  to  be 
boisterous ;  to  be  windy ;  to  hurry. 

BLUS'TER, n.  Noise;  tumult;  boasting;  boisterous- 
ness ;  turbulence  ;  roar  of  a  tempest ;  violent  wind ; 
hurry ;  any  irregular  noise  and  tumult  from  wind,  or 
from  vanity. 

BLUS'TER-ER,  n.  A  swaggerer ;  a  bully ;  a  noisy, 
tumultuous  fellow,  who  makes  great  pretensions 
from  vanity. 

BLUS'TER-ING,  n.    Noisy  pretension ;  swaggering. 

BLUS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  noise  ;  puffing  ; 
boasting. 

BLUS'TER-ING,  e.     Noisy;  tumultuous;  windy. 

ISLUS'TER-ING-LY,.<kZi>.    In  a  blustering  manner. 

BLUS'TROUS,  a.    Noisy  ;  tumultuous ;  boastful. 

Hudibras. 

BO,  exclam.  [W.  bv>.]  A  word  of  terror ;  a  custom- 
ary sound  uttered  by  children  to  frighten  their  fellows. 

Bo' A,  n.  A  genus  of  serpents,  of  the  class  Amphibia, 
the  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  belly  and  tail  are 
furnished  with  scuta.  It  includes  the  largest  species 
of  serpent,  the  B.  constrictor,  sometimes  30  or  40 
feet  long.  Oyc. 

Bo' A,  n.  A  fur  tippet,  large  and  round  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  boa  constrictor. 

Bo' A  CON-STRICT'OR,  n*  The  scientific  name  of  a 
large  and  powerful  serpent,  sometimes  30  or  40  feet 
long,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  rjf  America.  It  has 
a  regular  succession  of  spots,  alternately  black  and 
yellow,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  crushing  its  prey  to  death 
in  its  coils.  The  name  has  also  been  loosely  applied 
to  other  large  serpents  which  crush  their  prey,  par- 
ticularly of  the  genus  Python,  found  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  P.  Cyc.     Brandc. 

BO-AN-ER'GeS,  n.  pi.  Sons  of  thunder;  an  appella- 
tion given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  two  disciples  James 
and  John. 

BOAR,  7i.     [Sax.  bar;  Corn,  bora,  a  boar;  D.   beer,  a 
bear  or  boar ;  Ger.  eber,  a  boar,  and  a  gimlet  or  auger ; 
also,  cbcrschwein,  boar-swine.     Qu.  L.  aper  and  vcr- 
res  ;  Sans,  varaha.] 
The  male  of  swine  not  castrated. 

BOAR,  v.  i.  In  the  manege,  a  horse  is  said  to  boar, 
when  he  shoots  out  his  nose,  raising  it  as  high  as  his 
ears,  and  tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind.  Encyc. 

BOARD,  n.  [Sax.  bord  and  bred,  a  board,  or  table  ; 
Goth,  baurd;  Sw.  bord,  and  br'dde;  D.  board,  a  board, 
a  hem,  border,  margin  ;  Ger.  bord,  a  board,  a  brim, 
bank,  border ;  and  bret,  a  board,  or  plank  ;  Dan.  bord, 
a  board,  a  table  ;  brmdt,  a  board,  or  plank  ;  and  bred, 
a  border;  W.  bwrz,  a  board  or  table  ;  Ir.  bord,  a  table, 
a  border.  This  word  and  broad  seem  to  be  allied 
in  origin  ;  and  the  primary  sense  is  to  open  or  spread, 
whence  broad,  dilated.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  consider- 
able length  and  breadth  compared  with  the  thick- 
ness, used  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

2.  A  table.  The  table  of  our  rude  ancestors  was 
a  piece  of  board,  perhaps  originally  laid  upon  the 
knees.  "  Lauti  cibum  capiunt :  separata  singulis 
sedes,  et  sua  cuique  mensa."  The  Germans  wash 
before  they  eat,  tfftd  each  has  a  separate  seat,  and 
his  own  table.  Tacitus,  De  Mor.  Germ.  22. 

3.  Entertainment  ;  food  ;  diet  ;  as,  the  price  of 
board  is  two,  five,  or  seven  dollars  a  week. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held ; 
hence  a  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any  au- 
thorized assembly  or  meeting  ;  as,  a  board  of  directors. 

5.  The  deck  of  a  ship ;  the  interior  part  of  a  ship 
or  boat ;  used  in  the  phrase  on  board,  aboard.  In 
this  phrase,  however,  the  sense  is  primarily  the  side 
of  the  ship.     To  go  aboard,  is  to  go  over  the  side. 

6.  The  side  of  a  ship.     [Fr.  bord ;  Sp.  borda.] 
Now  board  to  hoard  the  rival  vessels  row.  Dryden. 

To  fall  over  board ;  that  is,  over  the  side. 

To  go  by  the  board,  is  for  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  be 
broken  off,  and  thrown  over  the  bord  or  side  ;  hence 
used  figuratively,  to  denote  a  complete   sweep  or 

Board  and  board  ;  side  by  side.  [destruction. 

7.  The  line  over  which  a  ship  runs  between  tack 
and  tack.  To  make  a  good  board,  is  to  sail  in  a 
straight  line,  when  close  hauled.  To  make  short 
boards,  is  to  tack  frequently.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  table  for  artificers  to  sit  or  work  on. 

9.  Atable  or  frame  for  a  game  ;  as,  a  chess  board,  &c. 

10.  A  body  of  men  constituting  a  quorum  in  ses- 
sion ;  a  court  or  council ;  as,  a  board  of  trustees ;  a 
board  of  officers. 

11.  The  boards,  or  college  boards,  in  the  English 
universities,  are  the  official  list  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 

BOARD,  v.  t.  To  lay  or  spread  with  boards  ;  to  cover 
with  boards. 

2.  To  enter  a  ship  by  force  in  combat,  which  an- 
swers to  storming  a  city  or  fort  on  land. 

3.  To  attack ;  to  make  the  first  attempt  upon  a 
man.    In  Spenser,  to  accost.     [Fr.  aborder.]     [  Obs.] 

Bacon.     Shak. 

4.  To  place  at  board,  for  a  compensation,  as  a 
lodger.  V'r 

5.  To  furnish  with  food,  or  food  and  lodgfng,  for  a 
compensation  ;  as,  a  man  boards  ten  students. 


BOA 

BOARD,  v.  i.    To  receive  food  or  diet  as  a  lodger,  or 

without  lodgings,  for  a  compensation  ;  as,  he  boards 

at  the  moderate  price  of  two  dollars  a  week. 
BOARD'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  boarded,  as  a  ship. 
BOARD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  boards  ;  entered 

by  armed  men,  as  a  ship ;  furnished  with  food  for  a 

compensation. 
BOARD'ER,  n.    One  who  has  food  or  diet  and  lodging 

in  another's  family  for  a  reward. 
2.  One  who  boards  a  ship  in  action ;  one  who  is 

selected  to  board  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOARD'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  boards  ;  entering  a 

ship  by  force  ;   furnishing  or  receiving  board,  as  a 

lodger,  for  a  reward. 
BOARD'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  entering  a  ship  by  force 

in  combat. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  boards,  and  also  the 

3.  The  same  as  Board;  food;  diet,  [covering  itself. 
BoARD'ING-S€HOOL,  n.    A  school,  the  scholars  of 

which  board  with  the  teacher. 
BoARD'-RuLE,  n.    A  figured   scale  for  finding  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  a  board  without  calculation. 

Haldiman. 
BOARD'-Wa-GES,  n.  pi.    Wages  allowed  to  servants 

to  keep  themselves  in  victuals.  Dryden. 

BOAR'ISH,  o.     [from  boar.]     Swinish  ;  brutal ;  cruel. 

Shalt. 
BoAR'-SPeAR,  7t.    A  spear  used  in  hunting  boars. 

Spenser. 
BOAST,  v.  i.     [ W.  bostiaw,  to  boast,  to  toss,  or  throw  ; 
G.  pausten,  to  blow,  swell,  bounce ;  Sw.  posa,  Dan. 
paste,  id. ;  Qu.  Gr.  (/>vo-aw,to  inflate  ;  Russ.  khvastayu, 
to  boast ;  L.  fastas.] 

1.  To  brag,  or  vaunt  one's  self;  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious display,  in  speech,  of  one's  own  worth,  prop- 
erty, or  actions. 

Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  —  Eph.  ii.  9. 

2.  To  glory  ;  to  speak  with  laudable  pride  and 
ostentation  of  meritorious  persons  or  things. 

I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia.    St.  Paul.    2  Cor.  he. 
Usually,  it  is  followed  by  of;  sometimes  by  in. 

3.  To  exalt  one's  self. 

With  your  mouth  you  have  boasted  against  me.  —  Ezek.  xxxv. 
BOAST,  v.  t.    To  display  in  ostentatious  language ;  to 
speak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation,  with  a 
view  to  self-commendation. 

Lest  men  should  boast  their  specious  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  magnify  or  exalt. 

They  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches. —  Pa. 
xlix. 

3.  To  exult  in  confident  expectation. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow.  —  Prov.  xxvii. 

BOAST,  77.  Expression  of  ostentation,  pride,  .ir  van- 
ity ;  a  vaunting. 

Thou  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law.  —  Rom.  ii. 
2.  The  cause  of  boasting ;  occasion  of  pride,  van- 
ity, or  laudable  exultation. 

Trial  by  peers  is  the  boast  of  the  British  nation. 

BoAST'ER,  7!.  One  who  boasts,  glories,  or  vaunts, 
ostentatiously.  Boyle.    . 

BoAST'FUL,  a.  Given  to  boasting ;  ostentatious  of 
personal  worth  or  actions.  Shale. 

BOAST'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  boastful  manner. 

BoAST'FUL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  boastful. 

BoAST'ING,  ppr.  Talking  ostentatiously  ;  glorying  ; 
vaunting. 

BoAST'ING,  71.      Ostentatious    display    of   personal 
worth  or  actions  ;   a  glorying  or  vaunting. 
Where  is  boasting  then  ?  ■ —  Rom.  iii. 

BoAST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  ostentatious  manner ; 
with  boasting. 

BOAST'I VE,o.    Presumptuous.    [Unusual.]  Shcnstone. 

BoAST'LESS,  a.     Without  ostentation.      Thomson. 

BOAT,  (bote,)  77.  [Sax.  bat ;  Sw.  bat ;  Dan.  baud ;  W. 
bad :  lr.  bad  ;  D.  boot ;  G.  bbt,  a  boat ;  It.  dim.  battello, 
a  little  boat,  whence  Fr.  bateau  ;  Sp.  bote,  a  boat.] 

1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  water  craft,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  The  forms,  dimensions, 
and  uses,  of  boats  are  very  various,  and  some  of 
them  carry  a  light  sail.  The  different  kinds  of  boats 
have  different  'names  ;  as,  long-boat,  lanch,  barge, 
pinnace,  jolly-boat,  cutter,  yawl,  ferry-boat,  wherry, 
Moses-boat,  punt,  felucca,  fishing-boat,  perogue,  &c. 

2.  A  small  vessel  carrying  a  mast  and  sails  ;  but 
usually  described  by  another  word  ;  as,  a.  packet-boat, 
passage-boat,  advice-boat,  &c.  Johnson. 

BOAT,  v.  U  To  transport  in  a  boat ;  as,  to  boat  goods 
across  a  lake.  Rep.  on  Canals.    Ash. 

BoAT'A-BLE,  a.  Navigable  for  boats,  or  small  river 
craft.  Ramsay. 

BOAT'ED,  pp     Transported  in  a  boat. 

BOAT'-BILL,  «.  [boat  and  bill.]  The  name  of  a 
species  of  bird,  the  Cancroma  cochlearia,  a  native 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
Grallic  order,  with  a  bill  four  inches  long,  not  unlike 
a  boat  with  the  keel  uppermost,  or  like  the  bowls  of 
two  spoons,  placed  with  the  hollow  parts  towards 
each  other.  Encyc.     Partington. 

BOAT'-FL?,  1 71.    A  name  common  to  different 

BoAT'-IN-SE€T,  \  species  of  Hemipterous  insects, 
of  the  genus  Notonecta.  Encyc. 
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BGAT'-HOOK,  71.  [boat  and  hook.]  An  iron  hook 
with  a  point  on  the  back,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to 
pull  or  push  a  boat.  Mar.  Diet 

BoAl't.\  .,t'i'i.      1  lansportllig  in  boats 

BoAT'lNG,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  sailing  or  trans- 
porting in  boats. 

2.  In  Persia,  a  punishmejit  of  capital  offenders,  bj 
laying  them  on  the  back  in  a  boat  which  is  covered, 
where  they  perish.  Encyc. 

BO-A'TION,  71.  [L.  boo.]  A  crying  out ;  a  roar.  [JVot 
used.]  Derham. 

BOAT'MAN,     )  71.  [boat  and  man.]     A  man  who  man- 

BoATS'MAN,  j      ages  a  boat ;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 

Dryden.     Pri.or. 

BoAT'-ROPE,  77.  [boat  and  rope.]  A  rope  to  fasten  a 
boat,  usually  called  a  painter. 

BOAT'-SHAP-JED,  (bote'shSpte,)  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  boat ;  navicular ;  cymbiforfn  ;  hollow  like 
a  boat ;  as  the  valve  of  some  pericarps.        Martyn. 

BoAT'SWAIN,  (in  seamen's  language,  bo'sn,)  71.  [Sax. 
batswein,  from  bat,  boat,  and  swein,  swain,  a  boy  or 
servantj 

An  officer  on  board  of  ships,  who  has  charge  of  the 
boats,  sails,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and  cord- 
age. His  office  is  also  to  summon  the  crew  to 
their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch,  assist  in  the  neces- 
sary business  of  the  ship,  seize  and  punish  offenders, 
&c.  He  has  a  mate  who  has  charge  of  the  long-boat, 
for  setting  forth  and  weighing  anchors,  warping, 
towing,  and  mooring.     Mar.  Diet.     Encyc.     Johnson. 

BOB,  77.  A  short,  jerking  action  ;  as,  a  bob  of  the 
head. 

2.  Any  little  round  thing,  that  plays  loosely  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  cord,  or  movable  machine;  a  little 
ornament  or  pendant  that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely. 

Dryden. 
Our  common  people  apply  the  word  to  a  knot  of 
worms,  on  a  string,  used  in  fishing  for  eels. 

3.  The  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

L'  Estrange. 

4.  A  blow ;  a  shake  or  jog  ;  a  jeer  or  flout. 

Ainsworth.    Ascham. 

5.  The  ball  of  a  short  pendulum.  Encyc. 

6.  A  mode  of  ringing.  Johnson. 

7.  A  bob-wig.  Shenstone. 
BOB,  17.  t.     To   move   in  a   short,  jerking  manner ; 

as,  to  bob  one's  head,  to  bob  a  courtesy. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  shake  or  jog.  Shak. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud.  Shak. 

4.  To  mock  or  delude.  Ainsworth. 

5.  To  cut  short. 

BOB,  v.  i.  To  play  backward  and  forward ;  to  play 
loosely  against  any  thing.  Dryden. 

2.  To  angle,  or  fish  for  eels,  or  to  catch  eels  with  a 
bob.  Encyc. 

BO-BANCE',  (bo-bans',)  71.     A  boasting.    [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 

BOB'BED,  pp.  Moved  short  and  quick ;  beat  or 
shaken  ;  cheated  ;  gained  by  fraud  ;  deluded. 

BOB'BIN,  77.  [Fr.  bobine  ;  D."  babyn.]  A  small  pin  or 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  a  head,  on  which 
thread  is  wound  for  making  lace.  A  similar  instru- 
ment, bored  through  to  receive  an  iron  pivot,  and 
with  a  border  at  each  end,  is  used  in  spinning,  to 
wind  thread  or  silk  on  ;  a  spool. 
2.  Round  tape. 

BOB-RIN-ET',  ?i.  A  kind  of  lace  which  is  wrought 
by  machines,  and  not  by  hand.   Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BOB'BING,  ppr.  Playing  back  and  forth;  striking; 
cheating  ;  angling  for  eels. 

BOB'BiN-YVORK,  a.  [bobbin  and  work.]  Work  woven 
with  bobbins.  Grew. 

BOB'-CHER-RY,  71.  [bob  anil  cherry.]  Among  chil- 
dren, a  play  in  which  a  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob 
against  the  mouth,  and  be  caught  with  the  teeth. 

Johnson. 

BOB'O-LINK,  7?.  The  popular  name  of  the  rice-bird 
or  reed-bird,  of  the  genus  Icterus. 

BOB'STAYS,  n.  pi.  [bob  and  stay.]  Ropes  to  confine  the 
bowsprit  of  a  ship  downward  to  the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOB'TaIL,  n.  [bob  and  tail.]     A  short  tail,  or  a  tail 

cut  short.  Shak. 

2.  The  rabble  ;  used  in  contempt.         Bramston. 

BOB'TaIL-£D,  a.     Having  the  hair  or  tail  cut  short. 

&  Estrange. 

BOB'-WIG,  )  71.  [bob  and  wig.]     A  short  wig. 

BOB'TaIL-WIG,    \  Spectator. 

BOCA-SINE,  71.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  buck- 
ram. Johnson. 

BOCE,  77.     The  spams,  a  beautiful  fish.  Ash. 

BOCK'E-LET,  J  ra.     A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk. 

BOCK'E-RET,  (  Johnson. 

BOCK'ING,  7i.  A  particular  sort  of  cloth,  like  baize 
or  drugget. 

BOfK'LAND.     See  Bookland.  Encyc. 

BoDE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bodio.n,  bodigan,  to  foretell,  to  utter 
or  announce  ;  bod,  an  order,  mandate,  or  edict ;  botla, 
a  messenger,  or  preacher  ;  Sw.  bod,  a  message,  an 
embassy  ;  beboda,  to  tell  or  relate- ;  Sax.  gcbodion,  to 
offer  or  bid,  to  relate,  tell,  or  announce,  to  command, 
to  show,  to  promise.  Radically,  this  is  the  same 
word  as  Bid,  which  see.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
utter,  to  drive  out  the  voice.] 
To  portend  ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  presage ;  to  indicate 
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something  future  by  signs  ;  to  be  the  omen  of;  most 
generally  applied  to  things ;  as,  our  vices  bode  evil  to 
the  country 

BODE,  v.  i.    To  foreshow ;  to  presage. 

This  bodes  well  to  you.  Dryden. 

EODE,  n.    An  omen.     .  Chanter. 

2.  A  stop.     [See  Abide.] 

Bo' DEI),  pp.  or  a.    Presaged  ;  omened. 

BoDE'MENT,  n.  An  omen;  portent;  prognostic;  a 
foreshowing.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

BODGE,  v.  i.  [See  Boggle.]  To  boggle  ;  to  stop. 
[Mot  used.]  Shak. 

BODGE,  n.     A  botch.     [Not  used.]  Whitlock. 

BOD'ICE,  n.  Stays ;  a  waistcoat,  quilted  with  whale- 
bone, worn  by  women.  Johnson. 

BOD'I-ED,  (bod'id,)  a.  [from  body.]    Having  a  body. 

Shak. 

BOD'I-LESS,  a,  [See  Body.]  Having  no  body  or 
material  form  ;  incorporeal.  Davies. 

BOD'l-LI-NESS,  7i.     Corporeality.  Minsheu. 

BOD'I-LY,  <z.t  Having  or  containing  a  body  or  mate- 
rial form  ;  corporeal ;  as,  bodily  dimensions.  South. 

2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  in  distinction 
from  tile  mind  ;  as,  bodily  defects ;  bodily  pain.  Locke. 

3.  Real  ;  actual  ;  as,  bodily  act.  Shak. 
BOD'I-LY,  ado.    Corporeally  ;  united  with  a  body  or 

matter. 

It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily. 

Watts. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  body  or  mass ;  entirely ; 
completely  ;  as,  to  carry  away  bodily. 

BOD'lNG,7j/)r.  or  a.  [from  bode.]  Foreshowing;  pre- 
saging. 

BoD'ING,  n.     An  omen.  Bp.  Ward. 

BOD'KIN,  n.  [Ir.  bod,  a  limb,  that  is,  a  point,  a  shoot, 
with  the  termination  kin,  used  as  a  diminutive ;  Gr. 
/JWoc,  a  thorn.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  steel,  bone,  ivory,  or  the  like, 
with  a  small  blade,  and  a  sharp  point,  for  making 
holes  by  piercing.  A  like  instrument  with  an  eye, 
for  drawing  thread,  tape,  or  ribbon  through  a  loop, 
&c.     An  instrument  to  dress  the  hair.        Johnson. 

2.  A  dagger.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
BOD'LEl-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 

who  founded  a  celebrated  library  at  Oxford,  in  the 
16th  century. 
BOD'Y,  n.     [Sax.  bodig,  stature,  trunk,  spine;  body; 
that  which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

I.  The  frame  of  an  animal ;  the  material  organized 
substance  of  an  animal,  whether  living  or  dead. 

Be  not  anxious  for  your  body.  Matthew.     Luke. 

The  main  central  part  of  an  animal,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  head  and  extremities. 

3.  Matter,  as  opposed  to  spirit.  Hooker. 

4.  A  person  ;  a  human  being ;  sometimes  alone, 
more  generally  with  some  or  no  ;  as,  somebody ;  nobody. 

5.  Reality,  as  opposed  to  representation. 

A  shadow  of  things  to  come,  hut  the  body  is  of  Christ.  —  Col.  ii. 

6.  A  collective  mass  ;  a  number  of  individuals  or 
particulars  united  ;  as,  the  body  of  mankind.  Chris- 
tians united,  or  the  church,  is  called  the  body,  of 
which  each  Christian  is  a  member,  and  Christ  the 
head.     1  Cor.  xii.  12,  27. 

7.  The  main  army,  in  distinction  from  the  wings, 
van,  or  rear.  Also,  any  number  of  forces  under  one 
commander.  Clarendon. 

8.  A  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men,  united  by  a 
common  tie,  by  one  form  of  government,  or  by  occu- 
pation ;  as,  the  legislative  body ;  the  body  of  the 
clergy  ;  body  corporate  ;  body  politic. 

In  physics,  any  distinct  portion  of  matter,  perceived 

by  the  senses,  or  any  kind  of  matter,  taken  gener- 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure.  [ically. 

9.  The  main  part ;  the  bulk ;  as,  the  body  of  a  tree ; 
the  body  of  a  coach,  of  a  ship,  &c. 

10.  Any  extended  solid  substance;  matter;  any 
substance  or  mass  distinct  from  others  ;  as,  a  metal- 
line body  ;  a  floating  body ;  a  moving  body;  a  light 
body  ;  a  heavy  body. 

11.  A  pandect;  a  general  collection;  a  code;  a 
system ;  as,  a  body  of  laws  ;  a  body  of  divinity. 

12.  Strength  ;  as,  wine  of  a  good  body. 

13.  Among  painters,  colors  bear  a  body,  when  they 
are  capable  of  being  ground  so  fine,  and  of  being 
mixed  so  entirely  with  oil,  as  to  seem  only  a  very 
thick  oil  of  the  same  color.  Encyc. 

14.  The  unrenewed  part  of  man,  or  sensual  af- 
fections. 

But  !  keep  uivter  my  body.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

15.  The  extent;  the  limits. 

Cause  to  come  here  on  such  a  day,  twelve  free  and  lawful  men  — 
from  the  body  of  your  county.    Form  of  a  Venire  Facias. 

BOD'Y,  v.  t.    To  produce  in  some  form. 

Imagination  bodies  Ibrth  the  Ibrms  of  things.  Shak. 

BOD'Y-CLoTHES,  n.  pi  [body  and  cloth.]  Clothing 
or  covering  for  the  body,  as  for  a  horse.      Addison. 

BOD'Y-GUARD,  n.     The   guard  that  protects  or  de- 
fends the  person  ;  the  life-guard.     Hence,  security. 
V  Porteus. 

BOD'Y- TOL'I-TIC,  n.  The  collective  body  of  a  na- 
tion under  civil  government. 
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BOD'Y-SNATCII-ER,  n.  One  who  secretly  disinters 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  churchyards,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dissection.  Miss  Martineau. 

BOD'Y-SNATCH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  robbing  of  the 
grave  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  Miss  Martineau. 

BOG,  n.  [Ir.  bog,  soft ;  bogach,  a  marsh  ;  boglia,  a 
bow  ;  boghaim,  to  bend  ;  Sax.  bugan  ;  D.  boogen,  to 
bend.  Soft  is  flexible,  yielding  to  pressure,  bending. 
See  Bow.] 

1.  A  quagmire  covered  with  grass  or  other  plants. 
It  is  defined  by  marsh  and  morass,  but  differs  from  a 
marsh,  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  Wet  grounds  are 
either  bogs,  which  are  the  softest,  and  too  soft  to  bear 
a  man  ;  marshes  or  fens,  which  are  less  soft,  but  very 
wet;  or  swamps,  which  are  soft,  spongy  land,  upon 
the  surface,  but  sustain  man  and  beast,  and  are  often 
mowed. 

2.  A  little  elevated  spot  or  clump  of  earth,  in 
marshes  and  swamps,  filled  with  roots  and  grass. 
[  This  is  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  New  England.] 

BOG,  v.  t.    To  whelm  or  plunge,  as  in  mud  and  mire. 

Jonson. 
BOG'-BeAN,  n.  [too' and  bean;  called  buck-bean.] 
Menyanthes,  a  plant,  the    marsh-trefoil,    which 
grows  in  moist  and  marshy  places,  having  beautiful 
flowers  and  intensely  bitter  leaves.  Booth. 

BOG'-BER-RY,  n.  [bojr  and  berry.]  A  species  of 
Oxycoccus,  a  name  of  the  cranberry  growing  in  low 
lands  and  marshy  places.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BOG'GLE,  v.  i.     ["an.  W.  bwgwl,  a  terrifying.] 

1.  To  doubt;  to  hesitate  ;  to  stop,  as  if  afraid  to 
proceed,  or  as  if  impeded  by  unforeseen  difficulties; 
to  play  fast  and  loose. 


We  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance. 


Granville. 


2.  To  dissemble.  Howell. 

BOG'GLE,  v.  t.  To  embarrass  with  difficulties;  a 
popular  or  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in  the  United  States. 

BOG'GLJED,  pp.  Perplexed  and  impeded  by  sudden 
difficulties;  embarrassed. 

BOG'GLER,  n.    A  doubter  ;  a  timorous  man.   Shak. 

BOG'GLING,  ppr.  Starting  or  stopping  at  difficulties  ; 
hesitating. 

BOG'GLISH,  a.     Doubtful.     [Not  used.]  Taylor. 

BOG'GY,  a.  [from  bog.]    Containing  bogs  ;  full  of  bogs. 

BOG'-HOUSE,  it.  [bog  and  house.]     A  house  of  office. 

BOG'-LAND,  a.  [bog  and  land.]  Living  in  or  per- 
taining to  a  marshy  country.  Dryden. 

BOG'GLE,  i  "■     tW-  to»>  a  buSbear  or  goblin.] 
A  bugbear ;  a  specter. 

BOG'-MOSS,  n.  The  Spagnum,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
moss  plants. 

BOG'-ORE,  n.  An  ore  of  iron  found  in  boggy  or 
swampy  land ;  a  variety  of  brown  iron  ore,  or 
limonite. 

BOG'-RUSH,  7i.  [bog  and  rush.]  A  rush  that  grows 
in  bogs,  the  Schcenus.  Pennant. 

BOG'-SPAV-IN,  71.  [bog  and  spavin.]  In  horses,  an 
encysted  tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  hough,  contain- 
ing a  gelatinous  matter.  Encyc. 

BOG'-TROT-TER,  n.  [bog  and  trot.]  One  who  lives 
in  a  boggv  country.  Johnson. 

BOG'-WHORT,  71.  '[bog  and  whort.]  The  bilberry  or 
whortleberry  growing  in  low  lands.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BO-HeA',  n.     [Grosier  informs  us  that  this  is  named 
from  a  mountain  in  China,  called   Vou-^y  or  Voo-y. 
Vol.  i.  467.] 
A  sort  of  coarse  or  low-priced  tea  from  China  ;  a 

Bo'HUN    U'PAS.     See  Upas.  [sort  of  black  tea. 

BOI'AR,     I  71.     In  the  Russian  empire,  a  nobleman  ;  a 

BOY'AR,  )  lord ;  a  person  of  quality ;  a  soldier. 
This  word  answers  nearly  to  baron  ill  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Tooke.     Eton. 

BOI'A-RIN,  71.  In  Russia,  a  gentleman  ;  a  person  of 
distinction  ;  the  master  of  a  family. 

Tooke.     Russ.  Diet. 

BOIL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  bouillir:  L.  bullio ;  It.  bollire ;  Sp. 
bullir,  to  boil ;  L.  bulla,  a  bubble  ;  Russ.  but,  the  noise 
of  boiling  water  ;  It.  bolla,  a  bubble,  or  blister  ;  Eth. 

<£C\(T\  falch,  Amh.  <£b\  fale,  to" boil ;  W.  balau,  to 
spring,     (ill.  Sax.  weallan,  to  well,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  swell,  heave,  or  be  agitated  by  the  action  of 
heat ;  to  bubble  ;  to  rise  in  bubbles  ;  as,  the  water 
boils.  In  a  chemical  sense,  to  pass  from  a  liquid  to 
an  aeriform  state  or  vapor,  at  the  boiling  point. 

2.  To  be  agitated  by  any  other  cause  than  heat ; 
as,  the  boiling  waves  which  roll  and  foam. 

3.  To  be  hot  or  fervid ;  to  swell  by  native  heat, 
vigor,  or  irritation  ;  as,  the  boiling  blood  of  youth  ;  his 
blood  boils  with  anger. 

4.  To  be  in  boiling  water  ;  to  suffer  boiling  heat  in 
water  or  other  liquid,  for  cookery  or  other  purpose. 

5.  To  bubble ;  to  effervesce  ;  as  a  mixture  of  an 
acid  and  a  carbonate. 

To  boil  away  ;  to  evaporate  by  boiling. 

To  boil  over,  is  to  run  over  the  top  of  a  vessel,  as 
liquor  when  thrown  into  violent  agitation  by  heat  or 
other  cause  of  effervescence. 
BOIL,  v.  f.  To  dress  or  cook  in  boiling  water ;  to 
seethe  ;  to  extract  the  juice  or  quality  of  any  thing 
by  boiling. 
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2.  To  prepare  fo-  some  use  in  boiling  liquor  ;  as, 
to  boil  silk,  thread,  or  cloth.  To  form  by  boiling  and 
evaporation.  This  word  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
processes  for  different  purposes ;  as,  to  boil  salt  or 
sugar,  &c.  In  general,  boiling  is  a  violent  agitation, 
occasioned  by  heat ;  to  boil  a  liquor  is  to  subject  it  to 
heat  till  it  bubbles,  and  to  boil  any  solid  substance  is 
to  subject  it  to  heat  in  a  boiling  liquid. 

BOIL,  71.  [D.  buil;  Ger.  beule;  Dan.  bylde;  Sax.  bile  ; 
Arm.  bud,  a  blister  ;  Sw.  bula,  a  protuberance  ;  D. 
bol,  plump  ;  Ger.  bolle,  a  bud,  a  gem  ;  Ir.  buile,  rage, 
madness  ;  Pers.  polio,  a  wart,  an  ulcer,  a  boil ;  W. 
bal,  a  prominence.] 

A  circumscribed  subcutaneous  inflammation,  char- 
acterized by  a  pointed  pustular  tumor,  and  suppurat- 
ing with  a  central  core  ;  a  peruncutus. 

BOIL'A-RY,  7i.  The  water  which  arises  from  a  salt 
well,  belonging  to  one  who  has  no  right  in  the  soil. 

Bouvier. 

BOIL'JED,  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  or  cooked  by  boiling ; 
subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  liquor. 

BOIL'ER,  n.     A  person  who  boils. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled.  A  large 
pan,  or  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  used  in  dis- 
tilleries, pot-ash  works,  and  the  like,  for  boiling  large 
quantities  of  liquor  at  once. 

BOIL'ER-Y,  n.  A  place  for  boiling  salt,  and  the  ap- 
paratus. -  Johnson. 

BOIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bubbling;  heaving  in  bubbles; 
being  agitated  as  boiling  liquor ;  swelling  with  heat, 
ardor,  or  passion  ;  dressing  or  preparing  for  some  pur- 
pose by  hot  water. 

Boiling  point ;  the  temperature  at  which  a  fluid  is 
converted  into  vapor,  with  the  phenomena  of  ebul- 
lition. This,  in  water,  is  212* ;  in  alcohol,  176' ;  in 
ether,  96° ;  in  mercury,  66°.  Brandt. 

BOIL'ING,  ii.  The  act  or  state  of  bubbling ;  agitation 
by  heat ;  ebullition ;  the  act  of  dressing  by  hot 
water ;  the  act  of  preparing  by  hot  water,  or  of  evap- 
orating by  heat. 

BOIS'TER-OUS,  a.  [Dan.  pust,  a  puff,  a  blast ;  paste, 
and  Sw.  pusta,  to  blow  ;  D.  bystcr ;  Dan.  bister,  fu- 
rious, raging ;  W.  bwyst,  wild,  savage,  whence  beast.] 

1.  Loud  ;  roaring  ;  violent ;  stormy  ;  as,  a  bois- 
terous wind. 

2.  Turbulent;  furious;  tumultuous;  noisy;  as,  a 
boisterous  man. 

3.  Large  ;  unwieldy ;  huge ;  clumsily  violent ;  as, 
a  boisterous  club.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

4.  Violent ;  as,  a  boisterous  heat.  Woodward. 
BOIS'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.    Violently ;  furiously  ;  witli 

loud  noise  ;  tumultuously. 

BOIS'TER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  boisterous  ;  turbulence  ;  disorder ;  tumultu- 
ousness. 

Bo'LA-RY,  a.  [See  Bole.]  Pertaining  to  bole  or 
clay,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities.   Brown. 

BOL'BI-TINE,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  one  of  the 
channels  of  the  Nile,  by  which  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  second 
from  West  to  East,  but  nearly  filled  with  sand. 

D'Jlnvillc.     Encyc 

BOLD,  a.  [Sax.  bald,  beald ;  D.  bout,  contracted  ;  It. 
baldo,  bold  ;  baldama,  presumption  ;  imbaldanzirc,  to 
embolden.  The  sense  is,  open,  forward,  rushing 
forward.] 

1.  Daring  ;  courageous ;  brave  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless ; 
applied  to  men  or  other  animals ;  as,  bold  as  a  lion. 

2.  Requiring  courage  in  the  execution  ;  executed 
with  spirit  or  boldness  ;  planned  with  courage  and 
spirit ;  as,  a  bold  enterprise. 

3.  Confident ;  not  timorous. 

We  were  bold  in  our  Cod  to  speak  to  you.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 

4.  In  an  ill  sense,  rude,  forward,  impudent. 

5.  Licentious  ;  showing  great  liberty  of  fiction  or 
expression  ;  as,  the  figures  of  an  author  are  bold. 

0.  Standing  out  to  view  ;  striking  to  the  eye  ;  as, 
bold  figures  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

7.  Steep;  abrupt;    prominent;    as,   a   bold   shore, 

which  enters  the  water  almost  perpendicularly,  so 

that  ships  can  approach  near  to  land  without  danger. 

Where  the  bold  cape  its  warning  forehead  rears.       Trumbull. 

To  make  bold ;  to  take  freedoms ;  a  common,  but 

not  a  correct  phrase.     To  be  bold,  is  better. 

BOLD.  v.  t.     To  make  daring.     [Not  used.]         Hall. 

BOLD'.EN,  D.  L  To  make  bold  ;  to  give  confidence. 
This  is  nearly  disused,  being  superseded  by  Em- 
bolden. Jtscham. 

BOLD'ER,  a.  comp.    More  bold  or  daring. 

BoLD'EST,  a.  superl     Most  bold  or  confident. 

BoLD'-FaCE,  7i.  [bold  and  face.]  Impudence;  sauci- 
ness ;  a  term  of  reprehension  and  reproach. 

L'Estrangc. 

BoLD'-FaC-ED,  f-faste,)  a.     Impudent.     BremhalL 

BOLD'LY,  adv.  In  a  hold  manner;  courageously  :  in- 
trepidly ;  without  timidity  or  fear;  with  confidence. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  bad  sense,  for  impudently. 

BOLD'NESS,  n.t  Courage  ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity  ; 
spirit;  fearlessness.  I  can  not,  with  Johnson,  inter- 
pret this  word  by  fortitude  or  magnanimity.  Boldness 
does  not,  I  think,  imply  the  firmness  of  mind  which 
constitutes  fortitude,  nor  the  elevation  and  generosity 
of  magnanimity. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WQLF,  BOOK. 
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1  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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2.  Prominence  ;  the  quality  of  exceeding  tile  ordi- 
nary rules  of  scrupulous  nicety  and  caution  ;  applied 
to  style,  expression,  and  metaphors  in  language ;  and  to 
figures  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

3.  Freedom  from  timidity ;  liberty. 

Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech  toward  you. — 2  Cot.  vii. 

4.  Confidence  ;  confident  trust. 

We  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence.  — Eph.  iii. 

5.  Freedom  from  bashfulness ;  assurance  ;  con- 
fident mien.  Bacon. 

6.  Prominence  ;  steepness ;  as,  the  boldness  of  the 
shore. 

7.  Excess  of  freedom,  bordering  on  impudence. 

Hooker. 
BoLD'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Having  bold  spirit  or  courage. 
BOLE,  n.     [Sw.  bol :  Dan.  bul.] 

1.  The  body  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Dnjden. 

2.  A  measure  of  corn,  containing  six  bushels. 

Mortimer. 
BOLE,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  clay,  often  highly  colored  by 
iron.  Its  color  is  reddish  yellow  of  various  shades, 
often  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  sometimes  passing  to 
reddish,  yellowish,  or  blackish  brown,  flesh  red,  or 
yellowish  white.  It  is  opaque  or  a  little  trar.slucid, 
especially  at  the  edges,  in  the  red  and  yellow  vari- 
eties. It  is  compact,  and  its  fracture  conchoidal.  It 
is  brittle,  smooth,  a  little  unctuous,  and  receives  a 
polish  from  the  finger  nail.  It  adneres  to  the  tongue, 
melts  by  degrees  in  the  mouth,  and  impresses  a  slight 
sense  of  astringency.  Clcaveland. 

Armenian  bole,  is  of  a  bright  red  color  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  harder  than  the  other  kinds,  and  of  a 
rough,  dusty  surface. 

Bole  of  Blois,  is  yellow,  lighter  than  the  other  kinds, 
and  it  effervesces  with  acids. 

Bohemian  bole,  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with  a  cast  of 
red,  and  of  a  flaky  texture. 

French  bole,  is  of  a  pale  red  color,  variegated  with 
specks  of  white  and  yellow. 

Lcmnian  bole,  is  of  a  pale  red  color. 
Silesian  bole,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color.         Encyc. 
BO-LE'RO,  71.    A  favorite  dance  in  Spain. 
BO-LET'ie,  a.     Boletic  acid,  is  an  acid  discovered  by 
Braconnot   in  the  juice  of  the  Boletus  fomentarius, 
vnT.jtseudo-igniari.us. 
BO-Le'TITS,  n.     [L.]     A  genus  of  Mushrooms,  con- 
taining many  species. 
Bo'LIS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  (SoXts,  a  dart;   0a\\o>,  to 
throw.] 

A  fire-ball  darting  through  the  air,  followed  by  a 
train  of  light  or  sparks. 
BOLL,  n.     [W.  bul,  a  seed-vessel ;  Sax.  bolla,  a  bowl.] 
The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  as  of  liax  ;  a  peri- 
carp.   Bole,  a  measure  of  six  bushels,  is  sometimes 
written  in  this  manner. 
BOLL,  u.  i.    To  form  into  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 
The  barley  was  in  the  ear  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  —  Ex.  ix. 
Heb.  7pH,  Gr.  oncppaTtroi/,  as  translated  by  the 
Seventy. 
BOL'LARD  TIM'BERS,  in  a  ship,  or  knight-heads, 
are  two  timbers,  rising  just  within  the  stem,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end. 

Mar.  Diet. 
In  docks,  bollards  are  large  posts  set  in  the  ground 
on  each  side,  to  which  are  lashed  large  blocks,  through 
which  are  reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  for  dock- 
ing and  undocking  ships.  Encyc. 
BOLL'I.VGS,  7j.  pi.     Pollard  trees,  whose  tops  and 

branches  are  cut  off.  Ray. 

BO-LOGN'A-SAU'SAGE,  (bo-15'na-,)  77.  A  large 
sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork-suet,  chopped 
fine,  and  inclosed  in  a  skin. 
BO-LofiN'I-AN  STONE,  (bo-lo'ne-an  stone,)  ri.  Ra- 
diated sulphate  of  barytes,  found  in  roundish  masses, 
composed  of  radiating  fibres,  first  discovered  near  Bo- 
logna. It  is  phosohorescent  when  calcined. 
BoL'STER,  71.     [Sax.  bolster;  Svv.  bolster;  Ger.  poU 

u 

ster ;  Dan.  bolster-dyne,  a  feather  bed  ;  Pers.  tl>„wJL) 

balisht.    In  Dutch,  bolster  is  a  husk,  cod,  or  shell!] 

1.  A  long  pillow  or  cushion,  used  to  support  the 
head  of  peisons  lying  on  a  bed  ;  generally  laid  under 
the  pillows. 

2.  A  pad,  or  quilt,  used  to  hinder  pressure,  support 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  make  a  bandage  sit  easy 
upon  a  wounded  part ;  a  compress. 

3.  In  saddlery,  a  part  of  a  saddle  raised  upon  the 
bows  or  hinder  part,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

4.  In  ships,  a  cushion  or  bag,  filled  with  tarred 
canvas,  used  to  preserve  the  stays  from  being  worn 
or  chafed  by  the  masts.  Mar.  Diet. 

BoL'STER,  v.  t.    To  support  with  a  bolster,  pillow, or 
any  soft  pad  or  quilt. 
2.  To  support ;  to  hold  up  ;  to  maintain.      South. 
BOL'STER,  i).  i.    To  lie  together,  or  on  the  same  bol- 
ster. Shale 
BoL'STER-ED,  a.     Swelled  out;  supported. 
BOL'STER-ER,  71.     A  supporter. 
BOL'STER-ING,  71.    A  propping  tip  or  supporting. 

Taylor. 
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BOLT,  7t.  [Dan.  bolt;  Russ.  bolt ;  D.  bout;  G.  bohen; 
Sax.  bolta,  catapulta,  that  which  is  driven,  from  the 
root  of  Gr.  /JaXXoj,  L.  pello.] 

1.  An  arrow ;  a  dart ;  a  pointed  shaft.    Dryden. 

2.  A  strong  cylindrical  pin,  of  iron  or  other  metal, 
used  to  fasten  a  door;  a  plank,  a  chain,  &c.  In 
ships,  bolts  are  used  in  the  sides  and  decks,  and 
have  different  names,  as  rag-bolts,  eye-bolts,  ring- 
bolts, chain-bolts,  &c.  In  gunnery,  there  are  prise- 
bolts,  transom-bolts,  traverse-bolts,  and  bracket-bolts. 

3.  A  thunder-bolt ;  a  stream  of  lightning,  so  named 
from  its  darting  like  a  bolt. 

4.  The  quantity  of  twenty-eight  ells  of  canvas. 

Encyc. 
Bolt  upright ;  as  erect  or  straight  up  as  an  arrow 
placed  on  its  head.  Grose. 

BOLT,  v.  t.  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  bolt  or  iron 
pin,  whether  a  "door,  a  plank,  fetters,  or  any  thing 
else. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  restrain.  Shale. 

3.  To  blurt  out ;  to  utter  or  throw  out  precipitately. 


I  hate  when  vice  can  boll  her  arguments. 


Milton. 


In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  out. 

4.  To  throw  precipitately ;    to    swallow  without 
chewing ;  as,  to  bolt  food  down  one's  throat. 
BOLT,  v.  t.     [Russ.  boltayu,  to  shake,  agitate,  babble  ; 
Norm,  bulter,  a  bolting  sieve.] 

1.  To  sift  or  separate  bran  from  flour,  by  passing 
the  fine  part  of  meal  through  a  cloth. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  to  start  or  dislodge,  used  of 
conies. 

3.  To  examine  by  sifting  ;  to  open  or  separate  the 
parts  of  a  subject,  to  find  the  truth ;  generally  fol- 
lowed by  out.  "  Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the 
truth  of  things."     [Inelegant.]  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  purify  ;  to  purge.     [Unusual.]  Shalt. 

5.  To  discuss  or  argue,  as  at  Gray's  Inn,  where 
cases  are  privately  discussed  by  students  and  bar- 
risters. Encyc. 

BOLT,  v.  i.  To  shoot  forth  suddenly ;  to  spring  out 
with  speed  and  suddenness ;  to  start  forth  like  a  bolt ; 
commonly  followed  by  out;  as,  to  bolt  out  of  the 
house,  or  out  of  a  den.  Drvden. 

BoLT'-AU-GER,  71.  [bolt  and  auger.]  A  large  borer 
used  in  ship-building.  Ash. 

BOLT'-BOAT,  71.  [bolt  and  bout.]  A  strong  boat  that 
will  endure  a  rough  sea.  Ash. 

BoLT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  fast  with  a  bolt ;  shotforth; 
sifted  ;  examined. 

BoLT'ER,  71.  An  instrument  or  machine  for  sep- 
arating bran  from  flour,  or  the  coarser  part  of  meal 
from  the  finer. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Johnson. 
BOLT'-HEAD,  (hed,)  77.     [bolt  and  head.]     A  long, 

straight-necked,  glass  vessel  for  chemical  distillations, 
called  also  a  matrass  or  receiver.  Johnson. 

BOLT'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  a  bolt,  or  bolts; 
blurting  out;  shooting  forth  suddenly;  separating 
bran  from  flour;  sifting;  examining;  discussing; 
dislodging. 

BOLT'ING,  77.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  bolt  or 
bolts;  a  sifting;  discussion. 

BoLT'ING-€LOTH,  77.  [bolt  and  cloth.]  AWnenor 
hair  cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made  for  sifting  meal. 

Encyc. 

BOLT'ING-HOUSE,7i.  [bolt  and  hovse.]  The  house 
or  place  where  meal  is  bolted.  Johnson. 

BoLT'ING-IIUTCH,?!.     A  tub  for  bolted  flour. 

BoLT'ING-MILL,  71.  [bolt  and  mill.]  A  machine  or 
engine  for  sifting  meal.  Encyc. 

BOLT'ING-TUB,  77.     A  tub  to  sift  meal  in. 

BOL'TON-ITE,  71.  A  granular  mineral  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish  color,  found  in  Bolton,  Massachusetts  ; 
chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia. 

BOLT'-RoPE,  71.  [bolt  and  rope.]  A  rope  to  which 
the  edges  of  sails  are  sewed  to  strengthen  them. 
That  part  of  it  on  the  perpendicular  side  is  called  the 
lcech-4-ope  ;  that  at  the  bottom,  the  foot-rope  ;  that  at 
the  top,  the  head-rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOLT'SPRIT,  71.  [From  the  universal  popular  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  this  may  have  been  the 
original  word  ;  but  I  doubt  it.]     See  Bowsprit. 

BOLT  UP-RIGHT',  a.  or  ado.    Perfectly  upright. 

BO'LUS,  71.     [L.  bolus;  Gr.  (luXos,  a  mass.]       [Good. 

A  soft  mass  of  any  thing  medicinal  made  into  a 

large  pill,  to  be  swallowed  at  once.     It  may  be  of 

any  ingredients,  made  a  little  thicker  than   honey. 

Encyc. 

BOMB,  (bum,)  71.*  [L.  bombus  ;  Gr.  /3ou/3os.] 

1.  A  great  noise.  Bacon. 

*2.  A  large  shell  of  cast  iron,  round  and  hollow, 
with  a  vent  to  receive  a  fusee,  which  is  made  of 
wood,  and  filled  with  inflammable  matter.  This 
being  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  the  fusee  driven 
into  the  vent,  the  fusee  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  bomb 
is  thrown  from  a  mortar,  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
fall  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemy's  camp,  when  it  bursts 
with  great  violence,  and  often  with  terrible  effect. 
The  inventor  of  bombs  is  not  known ;  they  came 
into  common  use  about  the  year  1G34.  Encyc. 

3.  The  stroke  upon  a  bell. 

BOMB,  7j.  t.  To  attack  with  bombs ;  to  bombard.  [Not 
used.]  Prior. 
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BOMB,  7j.  i.     To  sound.  B.  Jonson. 

BOM'BARD,  (bum'bard,)  71.  [bomb  and  ard,  kind  Fr. 
bombarde ;  Sp.  and  It.  bombarda.] 

1.  A  piece  of  short,  thick  ordnance,  with  a  arge 
mouth,  formerly  used  ;  some  of  them  carrying  a  ball 
of  three  hundred  pounds'  weight.  It  is  called,  also, 
basilisk,  and  by  the  Dutch  donderbuss,  thunder-gun. 
But  the  thing  and  the  name  are  no  longer  in  use. 

Encyc. 

2.  An  attack  with  bombs  ;  bombardment.    Barlow 

3.  A  barrel ;  a  drinking-vessel.     [Obs.]         Ash. 
BOM-BARD',  (bum-bard',)  v.  U  To  attack  with  bombs 

thrown  from  mortars. 

BOM-BARD'ED,  pp.    Attacked  with  bombs 

BOM-BARD-IER',  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  attend 
the  loading  and  firing  of  mortars. 

BOM-BARD-IER'  BEE'TLE,  71.  A  "kind  of  beetle, 
the  brachinus  crepitans,  which,  under  a  sense  of 
danger,  makes  a  discharge  like  that  of  a  popgun 
with  a  sort  of  smoke  ;  hence  the  name.  The  nam*' 
is  also  applied,  from  the  same  circumstance,  to  other 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

BOM-BARD'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  shtlls  or 
bombs. 

BOM-BARD'MENT,  m.  An  attack  with  bombs ;  the 
act  of  throwing  bombs  into  a  town,  fort,  or  ship. 

Addison. 

BOM-BAR'DO,  7?.  A  musical  instrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  like  the  bassoon,  and  used  as  a  base  to 
the  hautboy.  Encyc. 

BOM-BA-S1N',     Jn.   [Fr.]  A  twilled  fabric,  of  which 

BOM-BA-ZINE',  j  the  warp  is  silk,  and  the  weft 
worsted  ;  ordinarily  black.  Encyc. 

BOM'BAST,  (bum'bast,)  n.  Originally,  a  stu  ff  of 'soft, 
loose  texture,  used  to  swell  garments.  Hence,  high- 
sounding  words  ;  an  inflated  style  ;  fustian  ;  a  seri- 
ous attempt,  by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low 
or  familiar  subject  above  its  rank,  which,  instead 
of  being  sublime,  never  fails,  to  be  ridiculous. 

Encifc. 

BOM'BAST,  a.  High-sounding ;  inflated  ;  big  without 
meaning.  Sioift. 

BOM-BAST'ie,  a.  Swelled ;  high-sounding ;  bombast. 

Shaftesbury. 

BOM'BAST-RY,  71.  Swelling  words  without  much 
meaning  ;  fustian.  Swift. 

BOM'BATE,  71.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
bombic  acid  with  a  base.  Lavoisier. 

BOM'BAX,  71.     The  cotton-tree.  Brande. 

BOM-BA-ZET',  7i.    A  sort  of  thin  woolen  cloth. 

BOMB'-CHEST,  11.  [bomb  and  chest.]  A  chest  filled 
with  bombs,  or  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 
ground,  to  make  destruction  by  its  displosion 

BOM'Bie,  a.     [L.  bombyz,  a  silk-worm.] 

Pertaining  to  the  silk-worm  ;  as,  bombic  acid. 

EOM'BIC  AC'ID,  71.  An  animal  acid  obtained  from 
silk  worms  and  raw  silk.  Its  existence  as  a  distinct 
acid  is  now  denied. 

[The  proper  term  is  bombucic  acid.] 

BOM-Bl-LA'TION,  «.     [L.  bombilo.] 

Sound  ;  report ;  noise.     [Little  used.]         Brown. 

BOM'BITE,  71.  A  bluish-black  mineral  of  impalpable 
composition,  found  in  Bombay  ;  apparently  a  variety 
of  flinty  slate.  Shcpard. 

BOMB'-KETCH,     (  71.    A  small  ship  or  vessel,  con- 

BOMB'-VES-SEL,  j  structed  for  throwing  bombs 
into  a  fortress  from  the  sea,  and  built  remarkably 
strong,  in  order  to  sustain  the  shocks  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  the  mortars.  They  generally  are 
rigged  as  ketches.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOMB'-PROOF,  (bum'-,)  a.  Secured  against  the  force 
of  bombs. 

BOMB'-SHELL,  (bum'shell,)  71.  A  bomb,  or  hollow 
globe  of  iron,  to  be  filled  with  powder,  and  thrown 
from  a  mortar. 

BOM-BYC'1-NOUS,  a.  [L.  bombycinus,  from  bombyz, 
a  silk-worm.] 

1.  Silken  ;  made  of  silk. 

2.  Being  of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm;  transpa- 
rent with  a  yellow  tint.  Darwin. 

BOM'BYX,  77.*  [L.]     The  silk-worm. 

BON,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  bonus.] 

Good  ;  valid  as  security  for  something. 

BON,  (bong.)  77.     [Fr.  bon,  good.] 

A  good  saving;  a  jest;  a  tale.  Spenser. 

BO'NA-Fl'DE,  [L.]  With  good  faith;  without  fraud 
or  deception. 

BO-NAIR',  a.     [It.  bonario,  from  L.  bonus.] 
Complaisant^;  vielding.     [Not  used.] 

BO-NA-PART'E-AN,  n.     Pertaining  to  Bonaparte. 

BO'NA  PART-ISM,  71.  The  policy  or  manners  of  Bo- 
naparte. Lamartinc. 

BO'NA-1'AKT-IST,  71.  One  attached  to  the  policy  of 
Bonaparte. 

BO'NA  PER-T-TU'RA,    [L.]     Perishable  goods. 

BO'NA  RO'BA,  11.     [It.,  a  fine  gown.]  [Bouvier 

A  showy  wanton.  Shale. 

BO-NA'SUS,  71.  [L.]  A  species  of  Bos,  or  wild  ox, 
with  a  long  mane  ;  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  bull.  Encyc. 

BON'BON,  (bong'bong,)  n.  [Fr.]  Sugar  confection- 
ery ;  a  sugar-plum. 

BON  CHRET'lEN,  (bon-kret'yen,)  n.  [Ft.,  good 
Christian.]     A  kind  of  pear. 
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BOND,  n.     [Sax.  bond.     See  Band  and  Bino.J 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds,  as  a  cord,  a  chain,  a  rope ; 
a  band. 

2.  Ligament ;  that  which  holds  things  together. 

3.  Union;  connection;  a  binding. 

Let  walls  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  good  bond.    Mortimer. 

4.  In  the  plural,  chains ;  imprisonment ;  captivity. 
He  hath  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  —  Acts. 

5.  Canse  of  union ;  cement  which  unites  ;  link  of 
connection  ;  as,  the  bonds  of  affection. 

Charity  is  the  bond  of  perfectiicss.  —  Col.  iii. 

6.  An  obligation  imposing  a  moral  duty,  as  by  a 
vow  or  promise,  by  law,  or  other  means 

7.  In  lam,  an  obligation  or  deed  by  which  a  person 
binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors, to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  or  before  a  future  day 
appointed.  This  is  a  single  bond.  But  usually  a  con- 
dition is  added,  that,  if  the  obligor  shall  do  a  certain 
act,  or  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  or  before  a 
time  specified,  the  obligation  shall  be  void  ;  other- 
wise it  shall  remain  in  full  force.  If  the  condition 
is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the 
obligor  and  his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum.  Blackstone. 

8.  In  architecture,  a  peculiar  mode  of  disposing 
bricks  in  a  wall ;  as,  English  bond,  where  one  course 
consists  of  bricks  with  their  ends  toward  the  face 
of  the  wall,  called  headers,  and  the  next  course  of 
bricks  with  their  lengths  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
Willi,  called  stretchers  ;  Flemish  bond,  where  each 
course  consists  of  headers  and  stretchers  alternate- 
ly. Brands. 

BOND,  a.     [for  bound.']    In  a  state  of  servitude  or  sla- 
very ;  captive. 


BOND,  v.  U  To  give  bond  for,  as  for  duties  or  customs 
at  a  custom-house  ;  to  secure  payment  of,  by  giving 
a  bond. 

On  llioir  reshipment  and  exrortaticn,  official  clearances  were 
given,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  that  the  cargo  con- 
sisted of  bonded  or  debentured  goods.      War  in  Disguise. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to  the  goods  on 
which  the  customs  arise,  and  to  the  duties  secured 
by  bond. 
BOND' AGE,  n.  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude; 
captivity  ;  imprisonment  ;  restraint  of  a  person's 
liberty  by  compulsion.  In  ancient  English  law,  vil- 
lenage. 

2.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty. 

He  must  resolve  not  to  be  brought  under  the  bondage  of  observing 
oaths.  Soutli. 

3.  In  Scripture,  spiritual  subjection  to  sin  and  cor- 
rupt passions,  or  to  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ; 
servile  fear.     Heb.  ii.    Gal.  ii.     Rom.  viii. 

BOND'-CKEO'IT-OR,  n.  A  creditor  who  is  secured 
by  a  bond.  Blackstone. 

BOND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Secured  by  bond,  as  duties. 
Bonded  goods,  are  those  for  the  duties  on  which, 
bonds  are  given  at  the  custom-house. 

BOND'MAID,  n.  [bond  and  maid.']  A  female  slave,  or 
one  bound  to  service  without  wages,  in  opposition  to 
a  hired  servant. 

BOND'MAN,  n.  [bond  and  man.]  A  man  slave,  or  one 
bound  to  service  without  wages.  In  old  English  law, 
a  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage. 

BOND'-SERV-ANT,  v.  [bond  and  servant.]  A  slave  ; 
one  who  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  another,  or 
whose  person  and  liberty  are  restrained. 

BOND'-SERV-ICE,  n.  [bond  and  service.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  bond-servant ;  slavery. 

BOND'-SLAVE,  n.  [bond  and  slave.]  A  person  in  a 
state  of  slavery ;  one  whose  person  and  liberty  are 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  a  master. 

BONDS'MAN,  n.     [bond  and  man.]     A  slave.     [Obs.] 

Drrham. 
2.  A  surety  ;  one  who  is  bound,  or  who  gives  secu- 
rity, for  another 

BONDS'WOM-AN, )  n.     |  bond  and  woman.]     A  wom- 

1SOND'VVO.Y1-AN,     \      an  slave.  B.  Jonson. 

BON'DUC,  n.  A  species  of  Guiiandina,  or  nickar-tree, 
the  yellow  nickar,  a  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  bearing  a  pod  containing  two  hard 
seeds  of  the  size  of  a  child's  marble.  Encyc. 

BONE,  n.  [Sax.  ban  :  Sw.  ben  :  i).  been,  bone  or  leg  ; 
Gir.  brin,  a  leg  ;  Dan.  been,  leg  or  bone.  The  sense 
probably  is,  that  which  is  set  or  fixed.] 

1.  A  firm,  hard  substance,  of  a  dull  white  color, 
composing  the  skeleton  or  firmer  part  of  the  body, 
in  the  higher  ord.'rs  of  animals.  The  bones  of  an 
animal  support  all  the  softer  parts,  as  the  flesh  and 
vessels.  They  vary  in  texture  in  different  bones,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone.  Tin1  long  bones 
are  compact  in  their  middle  portion,  with  a  central 
cavity  occupied  by  a  network  of  plates  and  fibers, 
and  cellular  or  spongy  at  the  extremities.  The  flat 
bones  are  compact  externally,  and  cellular  internally. 
'I'lie  bones  in  a  fetus  are  soft  and  cartilaginous,  but 
Hi  v  gradually  harden  with  age.  The  end-;  of  the 
long  bones  are  larger  than  the  middle  part,  which 
rentiers  the  articulations  more  linn,  and  in  Lhe  fetus 
they  are  distinct  portions, called  epiphyses.    Boms  are  I 
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supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  fetus,  or  in  a 
diseased  state,  are  very  vascular.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished with  nerves  and  absorbents,  though  less  easi- 
ly detected  in  a  sound  state.  They  are  covered  with 
a  thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the  periosteum,  which, 
together  with  the  bones,  has  very  little  sensibility  in 
a  sound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  extremely  sensi- 
ble. Their  cells  and  cavities  are  occupied  by  a  fatty 
substance,  called  the  medulla  or  marrow.  They  con- 
sist of  earthy  matter  rather  more  than  half,  fatty  mat- 
ter one  tenth,  and  cartilage  about  one  third  of  the 
whole.  The  earthy  matter  gives  them  their  solidity, 
and  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Cyc.  Wistar.  Tlwmson. 
2.  A  piece  of  bone,  with  fragments  of  meat  adher- 
ing to  it.  • 

To  be  upon  the  bones,  is  to  attack.  [Little  used,  and 
vulgar.] 

To  make  no  bones,  is  to  make  no  scruple  ;  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  a  dog  who  gTeedily  swallows  meat 
that  has  no  bones.  Johnson. 

Bones  ;  a  sort  of  bobbins,  made  of  bones  or  ivory, 
for  weaving  lace  ;  also,  dice.  Johnson. 

BoNE,  v.  t.    To  take  out  bones  from  the  flesh,  as  in 

cookery.  Johnson. 

2.  To  put  whalebone  into  stays.  Jlsh. 

BoNE'-ACE,  7i.  [bone  and  ace.]  A  game  at  cards,  in 
which  he  who  has  the  highest  card  turned  up  to  him 
wins  the  bone,  that  is,  one  half  the  stake.      Encyc. 

BoNE'-ACHE,(-ake,)7i.    Pain  in  the  bones.     Sliak. 

BoNE'-BLACK,  n.  The  black  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance into  which  bones  are  converted  by  calcina- 
tion, in  close  vessels  ;  called  also  animal  charcoal.  It 
is  used  as  a  decolorizing  material  and  as  a  black  pig- 
ment. Ure. 

BoN'BD,  pp.    Deprived  of  bones,  as  in  cookery. 

BoN'.ED,  a.  Having  bones ;  used  in  composition ;  as, 
high-boned,  strong-boned. 

BONE'-DUST,  n.  Ground  or  pulverized  bones,  used 
as  a  powerful  manure. 

BONE'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  71.  The  earthy  residuum  af- 
ter the  calcination  of  bone,  consisting  chiefly  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

BoNE'-LACE,  ii.  [bone  and  lace]  A  lace  made  of 
linen  thread,  so  called  because  woven  with  bobbins 
of  bone.     [  Obs.] 

BONE'LESS,  a.  Without  bones  ;  wanting  bones ;  as, 
boneless  gums.  Sliak. 

BoNE'-SET,  v.  t.  [bone  and  set.]  To  set  a  dislocated 
bone  ;  to  unite  broken  bones.  Wiseman, 

BoNE'-SET,  ?i.  A  plant,  the  thoroughwort,  a  species 
of  eupatorium. 

BONE'-SET-TER,  71.  [bone  and  set]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  set  and  restore  broken  and  dislocated 
bones. 

BoNE'-SET-TING,  71.  That  branch  of  surgery  which 
consists  in  replacing  broken  and  luxated  bones  ;  the 
practice  of  setting  bones. 

BONE'-SPAV-IN,  «.  [bone  and  spavin.]  A  bony  ex- 
crescence, or  hard  swelling,  on  the  inside  of  the  hock 
of  a  horse's  leg ;  usually  cured  by  blistering  and  firing, 
or  caustic  blisters.  Encyc. 

BO-NET'TA,  71.     A  sea  fish.     Oil.  Bonito.     Herbert, 

BON'FIRE,  ».     [Fr.  bon,  good,  and  fire.] 

A  fire  made  as  an  expression  of  public  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. 

BON'GRACE,  71.     [Fr.  bonne  and  grace.] 

A  covering  for  the  forehead.  [Not  used.]  Beaum, 

BO'NI-FORM,  a.     Of  a  good  shape. 

BON'I-F5,  v.  t.     To  convert  into  good.     [Not  used.] 

Cudworth. 

BoN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  bones. 

BO-Nf  To,  71.  [Sp.]  A  fish  of  the  Tunny  kind, 
growing  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  found  on  the 
American  coast  and  in  the  tropical  climates.  It  has 
a  greenish  back,  and  a  white,  silvery  belly. 

Hawlisirorth,     Pennant.     Diet,  of  JV"afc  Hist. 

BON'MOT',  (bong'mo',)  11.  [Fr.  ban,  good,  and  mot, 
a  word.]     A  jest  ;  a  witty  repartee. 

BONNE  BOUCHE,  (bon'boosh,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  deli- 
cious morsel  or  mouthful. 

BON 'NET,  n.     [Fr.  bonnet;   Sp.  bonete;   It.  boincad  ; 
Arm.  boned.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  in  common  use  before 
the  introduction  of  hats.  The  word,  as  now  used, 
signifies  a  cover  for  the  head,  worn  by  females,  close 
at  the  sides,  and  projecting  over  the  forehead. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  small  work  with  two  faces, 
having  only  a  parapet,  witli  two  rows  of  palisades 
about  10  or  12  feet  distant.  Generally,  it  is  raised 
above  the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp,  and  com- 
municates with  the  covered  way.  Encyc. 

Bound  d  pr.trr,  or  priest's  bonnet,  is  an  outwork, 
having  at  tile  head  three  salient  angles  and  two  in- 
ward. Johnson, 

3.  In  sea  language,  an  addition  to  a  sail,  or  an  ad- 
ditional part  laced  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,  in  small  ves- 
sels, anil  in  moderate  winds.  Mar.  Diet, 

BON'NET-ED.  a.     Wearing  a  bonnet. 
BON'NET-PEP'PER,  n.    A  species  of  Capsicum,  or 

Guinea  pepper.  Film,  of  Plants. 

BON'NI-BF.l,,  11.     [Fr.  bonne  and  belle] 

A  handsome  girl.  Spenser. 
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BON'NI-LXSS,  1.     [bonny  and  lass.]     A  beautiful  girl. 

Spenser. 
BON'NI-LY,  adv     [See  Bonsr.]     Gayly ;  handsome- 
ly ;  plumply. 
BON'NI-NESS,  n.     Gayety;   handsomeness;  plump- 
ness.    [Little  used.] 
BON'NY,  a.     [Fr.  ban,  bonne,  good ;   L.  bonus.     See 
Boon.] 
1    Handsome ;  beautiful. 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.  Gay. 

2.  Gay ;  merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  cheerful ;  blithe. 

Blithe  and  Sonny.  Sliak. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  plump,  as  plump  and 
healthful  persons  are  most  inclined   to  mirth 

[This  word  is  much  used  in  Scotland.] 

BON'NY,  71.  Among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore,  differing 
frorrui  squat  in  being  round,  whereas  a  squat  is  fiat ; 
or  a  distinct  bed  of  ore,  that  communicates  with  no 
vein.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

BON'NY-CLAB'BER,  7!.      [au.  bonny,  or  Ir.  b'aine, 

milk,  and  clabber ;  Ar.  LaJ  laba,  biestings  ;  G.  lab :  D. 

leb,  rennet.] 

A  word  used  in  Ireland  for  sour  buttermilk. 
*■  Johnson. 

It  is  used,  in  America,  for  any  milk  that  is  turned, 
or  become  thick  in  the  process  of  souring,  and  ap- 
plied only  to  that  part  which  is  thick. 

BON'TEN,  n.     A  narrow  woolen  stuff. 

BOW-TOW,  (bong'tong',)  71.  [Fr.]  The  hight  of  the 
fashion. 

BO'NUM  MAG'NUM,  [L.]  A  kind  of  plum.  Johnson, 

Bo'NUS,  71.  [L.]  A  premium  given  for  a  loan,  or  for 
a  charter  or  other  privilege  granted  to  a  company. 

2.  An  extra  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  out  of  accumulated  profits.     Gilbert. 

BON-Vl-VANT',  (bong-ve-vang',)  h,  [Fr.]  A  good 
fellow ;  a  jovial  companion. 

Bo'NY,  a.     [from  bone.]     Consisting  of  bones  ;  full  of 
bones  ;  pertaining  to  bones. 
2.  Having  large  or  prominent  bones  ;  stout ;  strong. 

BON'ZE,  (bon'zy,)  n.  A  Boodhist  priest ;  a  name  used 
in  China,  Tunkin,  and  the  neighboring  countries. 
In  China,  the  bonzes  are  the  priests  of  the  Fohists, 
or  sect  of  Fohi.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
laity  by  their  dress.  In  Japan,  they  are  gentlemen 
of  family.  In  Tunkin,  every  pagoda  has  at  least  two 
bonzes  belonging  to  it,  and  some  have  thirty  or  forty. 
In  China,  the  number  of  bonzes  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand,  and  they  are  represented  as  idle,  dissolute 
men.  Encyc. 

BOO'BY,  n.  [Sp.  bubo,  a  dunce  or  idiot,  a  ruff  for  the 
neck,  a  buffoon,  the  bird  bobo.  Q.u.  Gcr.  bube,  a 
boy.] 

1.  A  dunce  ;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber  ■  void 
of  wisdom  or  intellect.  ."/". 

2.  A  fowl,  allied  to  the  Pelican  genus,  Hie  Sola 
fusca,  of  a  brown  and  white  color,  much  varied  in 
different  individuals.  This  fowl  is  found  among  the 
Bahama  Isles,  feeds  upon  fish,  and  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  bare  rocks.  It  has  a  joint  in  the  upper  mandible, 
by  which  it  can  raise  it  without  opening  the  mouth. 

Encyc. 

BOO'BY,  a.    Havintz  the  characteristics  of  a  booby. 

BOO'BY-HUT,  11.  A  kind  of  covered  sleigh,  so  called 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

BOO'BY-HUTCH,  11.  A  clumsy,  ill-contrived,  cov- 
ered carriage  or  seat,  used  in  the  cast  part  of  Eng- 
land. Forty. 

BOODH,  n.*  In  Eastern  Jlsia,  a  general  name  for  the 
divinity.  Malcom. 

BOODH'ISM,  7i.  A  system  of  religion  in  Eastern 
Asia,  embraced  by  more  than  one  third  of  the  human 
race.  It  teaches  that,  at  distant  intervals,  a  Boodh, 
or  deity,  appears,  to  restore  the  world  from  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  decay,  and  then  sinks  into  a  state  of 
entire  non-existence,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  bare  ex- 
istence without  attributes,  action,  or  consciousn  -s. 
This  state,  called  Nirvana,  or  Nicban,  is  regarded  as 
the  ultimate  supreme  good,  and  the  highest  reward 
of  virtue  among  men.  Four  Boodhs  have  thus  ap- 
peared  in  the  world,  and  passed  into  Nirvana,  the 
last  of  whom,  Gaudania,  became  incarnate  about 
500  years  before  Christ.  From  his  death,  in  543  1'. 
C,  many  thousand  years  will  elapse  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  ;  so  that  the  system,  in  the  in  an 
time,  is  practically  one  of  pure  atheism.  The  objects 
of  worship,  until  another  Iloodh  appears,  ar.  the  rel- 
ics and  images  of  Gaudatna.  E.  E.  Salisbury.  Malcom. 

BOODH'IST,  11.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrines  of 
Boodhism. 

BOOK,  71.  [Sax.  hoc,  a  book  and  the  beech-tree  ;  Goth. 
bolta;  Icelandic,  bonk  ;  D.  book,  a  book,  and  the  mast 
of  beech  ;  bcukc,  a  beech-tree  j  G.  bach,  a  book,  and 
buelie,  a  beech  ;  Dan.  bog;  Sw.  boi: ;  Russ.  bitk  ;  Gyp- 
sy, buchos.  Like  the  Latin  lil<rr,  book  signifies  pri- 
marily bark  and  beech,  the  tree  being  probably  named 
from  its  bark.] 

1.  A  general  name  of  every  literary  composition 
which  is  printed  ;  bat,  appropriately,  a  printed  com- 
position bound  ;  a  volume.  The  name  is  given  also 
to  any  number  of  written  sheets  when  bound  or 
sewed  together,  and  to  a  volume  of  blank  paper,  in- 
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tended  for  any  species  of  writing,  as  for  memoran- 
dums, for  accounts,  or  receipts. 

2.  A  particular  part  of  a  literary  composition;  a 
division  of  a  subject  in  the  same  volume. 

3.  A  volume  or  collection  of  sheets  in  which  ac- 
counts are  kept ;  a  register  of  debts  and  credits,  re- 
ceipts anil  expenditures,  &c. 

In  banks:  in  kind  remembrance;  in  favor. 

I  was  so  much  in  his  books,  that  at  his  decease  he  left  me  his 

lamp.  Addison. 

Without  book ;  by  memory  ;  without  reading  ;  with- 
out notes;  as,  a  sermon  was  delivered  without  book. 
This  phrase  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  without  au- 
thority ;  as,  a  man  asserts  witltottt  book. 

BOpK,'c.  t.    To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a  book. 

BppK'-A€-€OUNT',7i.  [book and  account]  An  ac- 
count or  register  of  debt  or  credit  in  a  book. 

COOK'nfND-KR,  n.  [book  and  bind.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  bind  books. 

BOOK'BTND-ER-Y,  n.     A  place  for  binding  books. 

UQOK'HtNIMNG,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  binding 
books  ;  or  of  sewing  the  sheets,  and  covering  them 
with  leather  or  other  material. 

BOOK'eASE,  n.  A  case  with  shelves,  and,  common- 
ly, floors,  for  holding  books. 

BOOK'-DEIST,  (-det,j  n.  A  debt  for  goods  delivered, 
and  charged  by  the  seller  on  his  book  of  accounts. 

riOOK'/CO,  (bookt,)  pp.   Entered  in  a  book  ;  registered. 

BppK'Fij'L,  a.  [book  and  full.]  Full  of  notions 
gleaned  from  books ;  crowded  with  undigested  learn- 
ing. Pope. 

ROOK'fNG,  ppr.    Registering  in  a  book. 

BpOls'ISM,  a.  Given  to  reading;  fond  of  study  ;  more 
acquainted  with  books  than  with  men.  Shak. 

BOpK'lSH-LY,  adv.  In  the  wav  of  being  addicted  to 
luniks  or  much  reading.  Thurlow. 

P.OOK'ISH-NESS,  ?i.  Addictedness  to  books;  fond- 
ness for  study.  Whitlock. 

BOOK'-KEEP-ER,  v.  [book  and  keep.]  One  who 
keeps  accounts,  or  the  accounts  of  another ;  the  of- 
ficer who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  books  and 
accounts  in  a  public  office. 

BQOK'-KJEEP-ING,  «.  [book  and  keep.]  The  art  of 
recording  .mercantile  transactions  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  manner;  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  man  may  know  the  true  state 
of  his  business  and  property,  or  of  his  debts  and 
credits,  by  an  inspection  of  his  books.  The  books 
for  this  purpose  are,  1.  A  Waste  Book,  or  Blotter,  in 
which  are  registered  all  accounts  or  transactions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  take  place  ;  2.  The  Journal, 
which  contains  the  accounts  transferred  from  the 
waste  book,  in  the  same  order,  but  expressed  in  a 
technical  style;  3.  The  Ledger,  in  which  articles  of 
the  same  kind  are  collected  together,  from  the  jour- 
nal, and  arranged  under  proper  titles. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  others  are  used  ;  as, 
cash-book :  book  of  charges  of  merchandise  ;  book  of 
house-expenses  ;  iiuuiiee-liook  ;  sales-book  ;  bill-book  ; 
receipt-book ;  letter-book  ;  pocket-book  ;  the  use  of 
which  may  be  understood  from  the  names.    Encyc. 

BOOK'-KNOVVL-EIiGE,  (-nol'lej,)  n.  Knowledge 
gained  bv  reading  books. 

BOOK'LAND,  («.     [book  and   land]     In   old  English 

BOC'K'LANO,  j  lams,  charter  land,  held  by  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  free-services,  which  differed 
nothing  from  free  socage  lands.  This  species  of  ten- 
ure has  given  rise  to  the  modern  freeholds.  Blackstone. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ED,  a.  [book  and  learn.]  Versed  in 
books  ;  acquainted  with  books  and  literature  ;  a  term 
sometimes  implying  an  ignorance  of  men,  or  of  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  Dnjden. 

BOOK'-LEARN-ING,  n.  Learning  acquired  by  read- 
ing ;  acquaintance  with  books  and  literature  ;  some- 
times implying  want  of  practical  knowledge.  Sidney. 

EOOK'LESS,  a.  [book  and  less.]  Without  books  ; 
unlearned.  Shenstone. 

BOOK'-M  AD-NESS,  n.  A  rage  for  possessing  books  ; 
bibliomania. 

BOOK'-MaK-ER,  n.  One  who  writes  and  publishes 
books. 

BOOK'-MXK-ING,  n.  The  practice  of  writing  and 
publishing  books 

BOOK'-.MAN,  v.  [book  and  man.]  A  man  whose 
profession  is  the  study  of  books.  Shak. 

BOOK'-MaTE,  n.     [book  and  mule.]     A  school-fellow. 

EOOK'MTXD-ED-NESS,  n.    Love  of  books.       [Shale. 

UOOK'-.M  US-LIN,  71.  [Originally  buke  muslin.]  A 
particular  kind  of  muslin. 

BOOK'-oATH,  7i.  The  oath  made  on  the  book,  or 
Bible.  shuk. 

BOOK'SELL-ER,  77.  [book  and  sell.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  sell  books. 

BOOK'SELL-ING,  n.  The  employment  of  selling 
books. 

BOOK'-STALL,  71.  A  stand  or  stall,  commonly  in  the 
open  air,  for  retailing  books. 

BOOK'S'!' AND,  n.  A  stand  or  frame  for  containing 
books  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets. 

BOOK'SToNE,  n.     See  Bibliolite. 

BpQK'SToRE,  71.  A  shop  where  books  are  kept  for 
sal  .-,  [U.  S. :]  called  in  England  a  bookseller's  shop. 

BOpK'WfjRM,  (-warm,)  n.  [hook  and  worm.]  A 
worm  or  mite  that  eats  holes  in  books. 
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2.  A  student  closely  attached  to  books,  or  addicted 
to  study  ;  also,  a  reader  without  judgment.     Pope. 

BOO'LEY,  7i.  In  Ireland,  one  who  has  no  settled 
habitation,  but  wanders  from  place  to  place  with  his 
flocks  and  herds,  living  on  their  milk,  like  the 
Tartars.  Spenser. 

BOOM,  n.  [D.  boom,  a  tree,  a  pole,  a  beam,  a  bar,  a 
rafter;  Goth,  bagms ;  Ger.  baum  ;  Eng.  beam;  D. 
boomen,  to  push  forward  with  a  pole;  Dan.  bom,  a 
rail  or  bar.] 

1.  A  long  pole  or  spar,  run  out  from  various  parts 
of  a  ship,  or  other  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  bottom  of  particular  sails  ;  as,  the  jib  boom, 
studding-sail  boom,  main  boom,  square-sail  boom,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  strong  iron  chain  cable,  or  line  of  spars  bound 
together,  extended  across  a  river,  or  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor,  to  prevent  an  enemy's  ships  from  passing. 

3.  A  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  direct  seamen  how 
to  keep  the  channel  in  shallow  water. 

4.  A  hollow  roar,  as  of  waves. 

BOOM,  77.  i.  [Sax.  byma,  byme,  a  trumpet:  bymian,  to 
blow  or  sound  a  trumpet;  D.  bomme,  a  drum;  bom- 
men,  to  drum  ;  W.  bwmp,  a  hollow  sound.  We  see 
the  senses  of  sounding,  uttering  the  voice,  swelling, 
and  rushing  fan/card,  are  connected.] 

1.  In  marine  language,  to  rush  with  violence,  as  a 
ship  under  a  press  of  sail. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  roll  and  roar,  as  waves. 

The  hoarse  waves  booming  to  tiie  ocean  shore.  HUlliouse. 

3.  To  cry  as  the  bittern.  *     Goldsmith. 
The  Dutch  use  bom  for  the  sound  of  an  empty 

barrel ;  and  bommen  is  to  drum. 

BOOM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rushing  with  violence  ;  roar- 
ing, like  waves. 

BOOM'E-RANG,  77.  A  wooden  weapon  used  by  the 
natives  of  Australia.     [See  Kvlee.] 

BOON,  71.  [L.  bonus ;  Fr.  bon  ;  Norm,  boon  ;  It.  buono ; 
Sp.  bueno  :  Port,  bom,  good.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  grant ;  a  benefaction ;  a  present ;  a 
favor  granted.  Addison. 

2.  [Dan.  bon,  Sw.  bon,  a  petition.]  A  prayer  or 
petition.  Ash. 

BOON,  a.     [Fr.  6077. ;  L.  bonus.] 

Gay  ;  merry  ;  kind  ;  bountiful ;  as,  a  boon  com- 
panion. Milton. 

BOON,  11.  The  refuse  or  useless  vegetable  matter  from 
dressed  flax.  Library  of  Ent.  Knowledge. 

BG'OPS,  7i.  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
terygii,  found  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean.     Brande. 

BOOR,  71.  [Sax.  gebur,  a  countryman  or  farmer;  D. 
boer,  a  rustic  or  farmer ;  G.  bauer,  a  countryman  and 
a  builder,  from  baucn,  to  build,  to  cultivate;  Sax. 
bya.n,  or  bugiun,  and  gebugian  ;  D.  bouwen  ;  Dan. 
byggc ;  Sw.  byggiu,  to  build.  Boor  is  a  contracted 
word.] 

1.  A  countryman  ;  a  peasant ;  a  rustic ;  a  plowman  ; 
a  clown ;  hence,  one  who  is  rude  in  manners,  and 
illiterate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  Russian  peasants. 
BOOIl'ISH,  a.    Clownish;  rustic;  awkward  in  man- 
ners; illiterate.  Shak. 

BOOR'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  clownish  manner. 
BOOR'ISH-NESS,  71.  Clownishness;  rusticity  ;  coarse- 
ness of  manners. 
BOOSE,  71.     [Sax.  bosig,  bosg ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  D13K,  a 

stall  or  crib;   Ar.  .pj|  abasa,  to  shut  up  or  im- 
prison.] 

A  stall  or  inclosure  for  an  ox,  cow,  or  other  cattle. 
[Not  used,  or  local.] 
BOOSE,  I  ,.      ,  .       .      rT,r   ,     .  ,    .  .   - 

BOOZE   i  (Dooz0  v-  '■     L™.  bon,  to  immerse.] 

To  drink  hard  ;  to  guzzle.     [Vulgar.]     Maunder. 

BOOS'ER,  71.     One  who  guzzles  liquor;  a  tippler. 

BOOST,  v.  t.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing  ;  to  push  up. 
[A  common  vulgar  word  in  Neto  England.] 

BOO'SY,  (boo'zy,)  a.  A  little  intoxicated  ;  merry  with 
liquor.     [Vulgar.]  Holloway. 

BOOT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bot,  bote,  reparation,  satisfaction,  a 
making  good,  amends. ;  Goth,  botyan,  to  profit  or 
help  ;  Sw.  bot,  a  fine  ;  D.  boete,  fine,  penalty,  repent- 
ance ;  boeten,  to  amend  or  repair ;  G.  busse,  boot,  fine, 
penance;  bvsscn,  In  amend;  Dan.  bodde,  to  repair, 
or  requite  ;  bode,  to  expiate,  or  make  atonement ;  W. 
buz,  profit ;  buziatn,  to  profit.  We  observe  this  word 
is  from  the  root  of  better,  denoting  more,  or  advance  ; 
Eng.  but.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  ad- 
vance, or  carry  forward.] 

1.  To  profit ;  to  advantage. 

Tt  shall  not  boot  them.  Hooker. 

But  more  generally  followed  by  it,  —  what  boots  itl 
Indeed,  it  is  seldom  used,  except  in  the  latter  phrase. 

2.  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit. 

1  will  tool  thee.     [Ubs.]  Shak. 

BOOT,  71.  Profit ;  gain  ;  advantage ;  that  which  is 
given  to  make  the  exchange  equal,  or  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  value  in  one  of  the  things  exchanged. 

Shuk. 
2.  To  boot ;  in  addition  to;  over  and  above;   be- 
sides ;   a  compensation  for  the  difference  of  value 
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between  things  bartered  ;  as,  I  will  give  my  house 
for  yours,  with  one  hundred  dollars  to  boot.    [Sax.  to 
bote.    The  phrase  is  pure  Saxon.] 
3.  Spoil ;  plunder.     [See  Booty.]  Shalt. 

BOOT,  11.  [Fr.  botte,  a  boot,  a  bunch  ;  Ir.  butais ;  W. 
botasen,  botas ;  Sp.  bota,  a  boot,  a  butt,  or  cask,  a 
leather  bag  to  cany  liquors  ;  Port,  bota  ;  It.  botte, 
boots,  a  cask.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  leg,  made  of  leather,  and 
united  with  a  shoe.  This  garment  was  originally 
intended  for  horsemen,  but  is  now  generally  worn 
by  gentlemen  on  foot.  The  different  sorts  are,  fish- 
ing-boots, worn  in  water  ;  hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
kind,  for  sportsmen  ;  jack-boots,  a  strong  kind,  for 
horsemen;  and  half-boots. 

2.  A  kind  of  rack  for  the  leg,  formerly  used  to 
torture  criminals.  This  was  made  of  boards  bound 
fast  to  the  legs  by  cords  ;  or  a  boot  or  buskin,  made 
wet  and  drawn  upon  the  legs,  and  then  dried  by  the 
lire,  so  as  to  contract  and  squeeze  the  legs.   Encyc. 

3.  A  box  covered  witli  leather  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  coach.  Also,  an  apron  or  leathern  cover  for  a  gig 
or  chair,  to  defend  persons  from  rain  and  mud.  [This 
latter  application  is  local  and  improper-] 

4.  In  the  plural,  boots,  a  servant  at  hotels  who 
blacks  the  boots  ;   formerly  called  boot-catcher 

BOOT,  v.  t.    To  put  on  boots. 

BOOT'-CATCH-ER.Tt.  [boot  and  catch.]  The  person 
at  an  inn  whose  business  is  to  pull  off  boots  and 
clean  them.     [Obs.]  Swift. 

BOOT'-€RIMP,  77.  A  frame  or  last  used  by  boot- 
makers for  drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of  a  boot. 

BOOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  boots  on.  Dryden. 

BOOT-EE',  n.  A  word  sometimes  used  for  a  half  or 
short  boot. 

BO-o'TKS,  77.  A  northern  constellation,  consisting, 
according  to  Flamsteed's  catalogue,  of  fifty-four 
stars. 

BOOTH,  7?.  [W.  bml.lt;  Ir.  boith  or  both ;  G.  bude ; 
Russ.  budka;  Ch.  JTO  bith,  a  house,  and  to  lodge  for 
a  night ;  also  in  the  Ar.  Sain.  Syr.  Eth.  and  Heb. 
both,  a  house  or  booth,  a  nest  for  birds.  Probably  the 
sense  is,  a  dwelling,  from  lodging,  abiding.] 

A  house  or  shed  built  of  boards,  boughs  of  trees, 
or  other  slight  materials,  for  a  temporary  residence. 
Bible.     Camden. 

BOOT'-HoSE,  ?i.  [boot  and  hose.]  Stocking-hose,  or 
spatterdashes,  in  lieu  of  boots.  Shak. 

BOOT'-JACK,  77.    A  machine  for  drawing  off  boots. 

BOOT'LEG,  7!.  [boot  and  leg.]  Leather  cut  out  for 
the  leg  of  a  boot.  Ash. 

BOOT'LESS,  a.  [from  boot]  Unavailing;  unprofit- 
able ;  useless  ;  without  advantage  or  success.  Shak. 

BOOT'LESS-LY,  ad.     Without  use  or  profit. 

BOOT'LESS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unavailing. 

BOOT'TOP-PING,  71.  [boot  and  top.]  The  operation 
of  cleansing  a  ship's  bottom  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  by  scraping  off  the  grass,  slime,  shells,  &c, 
and  daubing  it  with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur, 
and  resin.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOOT'-TREE,  )  71.     An  instrument  to  stretch   and 

BOOT'-LaST,  j  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot,  consisting 
of  two  pieces,  shaped  like  a  leg,  between  which, 
when  put  into  the  boot,  a  wedge  is  driven.    Encyc. 

BOOT'Y,  71.  [Sw.  byte;  Dan.  bytte;  D.  butt;  G.  beute; 
It.  bottino ;  Sp.  botin ;  Fr.  butin ;  D.  buiten,  to  rove. 
See  But.] 

1.  Spoil  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war;  plunder; 
pillage.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  seized  by  violence  and  robbery. 

Shak. 
To  play  booty,  is  to  play  dishonestly,  with  an  intent 
to  lose.  ■  Johnson. 

BO-PEEP',  77.  [bo,  an  exclamation,  and  peep.]  The 
act  of  looking  out  or  from  behind  something  and 
drawing  back,  as  children  in  play,  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  eacli  other.  Shak.     Dryden. 

BoR'A-RLE,  u.  [See  Boke.]  That  may  be  bored. 
[Little  used.] 

BO-RACH'IO,  71.  [It.  boraccia,  a  leather  bottle  for 
wine  ;  Sp.  borracho,  drunk.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  cask.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  A  drunkard.  Congrcve. 
BO-RAC'IC,  (bo-ras'ik,)  a.     [See  Borax.]     Pertaining 

to  or  produced  from  borax. 

Boracic  acid ;  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  element,  bo- 
ron, with  oxygen.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  bo- 
rax, by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  found  na- 
tive, in  certain  mineral  springs  in  Italy. 

Bo'RA-CTTE,  71.  A  mineral  composed  of  boracic  acid 
and  magnesia;  a  native  borate  of  magnesia. 

BOR'AGE,  (bur'rage,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Bo- 
ra go. 

BOR'A-MEZ.     See  Barometz. 

Bo'RaTE,  7i.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
boracic  acid  with  a  base.  Fourcroy. 

O-    J>  S ,.    3 


Bo'RAX,  n.     [Pers.  £ 


\)*i 


Ar. 


CJ,^ 


borakon,  from 


(j  yJ  baraka,  to  shine  ;  Russ.  bura.] 

Biborate  of  soda  ;  a  salt  formed  by  a  combination 
of  boracid  acid  with  soda.     It  is  brought  from  the 
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East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom or  on  the  margin  of  certain  lakes,  particularly  in 
Thibet.  It  is  said  to  be  artificially  prepared  in  Per- 
sia, like  niter.  It  comes  in  three  states.  1.  Crude 
borax,  tincal,  or  clirysocolla,  from  Persia,  in  greenish 
masses  of  a  greasy  feel,  or  in  opaque  green  crystals. 
2.  Borax  of  China,  somewhat  purer,  in  small  plates 
or  masses,  irregularly  crystallized,  and  of  a  dirty 
white.  3.  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  portions  of 
transparent  crystals,  which  is  the  kind  generally 
used.  It  is  an  excellent  flux  in  docimastic  opera- 
tions, and  useful  in  sodering  metals.  Hooper. 

BOR'BO-RYGM,  (bor'bo-rim,)  n.  [0opfiupvyuoS,  a 
rumbling.]    A  rumbling  noise  of  wind  in  the  bowels. 

BoRD'AGE,7t.     See  Bordlands.  [Todd. 

BORD'EL,  (  n.     [Fr.  bordel,  a  brothel  ;  D.  bordeel ; 

BOR-DEL'LO,  |  Ger.  bordell ;  It.  bordello  ;  Sp.  burdel ; 
Arm.  bordcll ;  from  bord,  a  house.  This  is  the  Eng. 
brothel.] 

A  brothel ;  a  bawdy-house ;  a  house  devoted  to 
prostitution.  B.  Jonson. 

BORD'EL-LER,  n.   The  keeper  of  a  brothel.  Oomcr. 

BORD'ER,  71.  [Fr.  and  Arm.  bord ;  Sp.  bordo ;  Port. 
borda;  It.  bordo.     See  Board.] 

The  outer  edge  of  any  thing;  the  extreme  part  or 
surrounding  line  ;  the  confine  or  exterior  limit  of  a 
country,  or  of  any  region  or  tract  of  land  ;  the  exte- 
rior part  or  edge  of  a  garment ;  the  rim  or  brim  of  a 
vessel,  but  not  often  applied  to  vessels  ;  the  exterior 
part  of  a  garden,  and  hence  a  bank  raised  at  the  side 
of  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  a  row 
of  plants  ;  in  short,  the  outer  part  or  edge  of  things 
too  numerous  to  be  specified. 

In  botany,  the  limbus  or  upper  spreading  part  of  a 
monopetalous  corol.  Jlartyn. 

BORD'ER,  v.  i.  To  confine;  to  touch  at  the  edge, 
side,  or  end  ;  to  be  contiguous  or  adjacent ;  with  on 
or  upon  ;  as,  Connecticut,  on  the  north,  borders  on  or 
upon  Massachusetts. 

2.  To  approacli  near  to. 

Wit  wliicli  borders  upon  profanencsa  deserves  to  be  branded  as 
lolly.  Tillolson. 

BORD'ER,  v.  t.  To  make  a  border  ;  to  adorn  with  a 
border  of  ornaments ;  as,  to  border  a  garment  or  a 
garden. 

S.  To  reach  to  ;  to  touch  at  the  edge  or  end ;  to 
confine  upon  ;  to  be  contiguous  to. 

Sheba  and  Raamali  bo'der  die  Persian  Gulf.  Ralegh. 

3.  To  confine  within  bounds ;  to  limit.   [Aor.  used.] 

Shak. 

BORD'ER-£D,  pp.  Adorned  or  furnished  with  a  bor- 
der. 

BORD'ES-ER,  n.  One  who  dwells  on  a  border  or  at 
the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a  country,  region,  or 
tract  of  land  ;  one  who  dwells  near  to  a  place.  Bacon. 

BORD'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lying  adjacent  to ;  forming 
a  border. 

BORD-HALF'PEN-NY,  (bord-hap'pen-ny,)  n.  Money 
paid  for  setting  up  boards  or  a  stall  in  market.   Burn. 

BoRD'-LAND,  it.  [bord  and  land.  See  Board.]  In 
old  laid,  the  demam  land  which  a  lord  kept  in  his 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  his  bord,  beard,  or  ta- 
ble. Spelman. 

BORD'-LoDE,  )  n.     [bord  and  load.}     The  service  re- 

BoRD'-LoAD,  \  quired  of  a  tenant  to  carry  timber 
from  the  woods  to  the  lord's  house ;  also,  the  quan- 
tity of  provision  paid  by  a  bord-man  for  bord-land. 

Bailey. 

BORD'-MAN,  n.  [bord  and  man.]  A  tenant  of  bord- 
land,  who  supplied  his  lord  with  provisions.  Encyc. 

BORD'-RAG-ING,  7i.  An  incursion  upon  the  borders 
of  a  country.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BoRD'-SERV-lCE,  n.  [bord  and  service.]  The  ten- 
ure by  which  bord-land  was  held,  which  was  the 
payment  of  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions  to  the 
lord.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  tenant  now  pays  sixpence 
an  acre.  Encyc. 

BORD'tHtE,  7i.*  In  heraldry,  a  tract  or  compass  of 
metal,  color,  or  fur,  within  the  escutcheon  and 
around  it.  Bailey. 

B6RE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  borian ;  Sw.  bora :  D.  booren ;  Ger. 
bohren ;  Dan.  borer,  to  bore  ;  D.  boor ;  Ger.  bo/irer ; 
Dan.  borrc,  a  borer  ;  L.  foro,  and  perforo,  to  bore,  to 
perforate;  Russ.  burav,  a  borer;  Gr.  neipto,  to  pierce 
or  transfix ;  also,  to  pass  over,  in  which  sense  it  co- 
incides with  ferry.  The  Celtic  ber,  bear,  a  spit,  L. 
veru,  from  thrusting  or  piercing,  coincide  in  elements 


with  this  root.    Pers.  s  »jo  birah,  a  borer.] 

1.  To  perforate  or  penetrate  a  solid  body,  and  make 
a  round  hole,  by  turning  an  auger,  gimlet,  or  other 
instrument.  Hence,  to  make  hollow  ;  to  form  a 
round  hole  ;    as,  to  bore  a  cannon. 

2.  To  eat  out  or  make  a  hollow  by  gnawing  or  cor- 
roding, as  a  worm. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  break  through  by  turniug  or  la- 
bor ;  as,  to  bore  through  a  crowd.  Qay. 

4.  To  weary  by  tedious  iteration. 

BORE,  v.  i.  To  be  pierced  or  penetrated  by  an  instru- 
ment that  turns ;  as,  this  timber  does  not  bore  well, 
or  is  hard  to  bore. 


2.  To  pierce  or  enter  by  boring ;  as,  an  auger  bores 

3.  To  push  forward  toward  a  certain  point,    [well. 

Boring  to  the  west.  Vryden, 

4.  With  horsemen,  a  horse  bores,  when  he  carries 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  Diet. 

5.  In  a  transitive  or  intransitive  sense,  to  penetrate 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  chisel  or  other  cutting  instru- 
ment, withdrawing  the  dust  and  fragments,  at  inter- 
vals, by  means  of  a  scooping-iron  or  other  appropri- 
ate instrument,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  minerals,  as  veins  of  ore  or  betls  of  coal, 
or  for  obtaining  springs  of  water,  as  in  Artesian 
wells,  or  fountains  of  salt  water,  &c. 

BORE,  7t.  The  hole  made  by  boring.  Hence,  the  cav- 
ity or  hollow  of  a  gun,  cannon,  pistol,  or  other  fire- 
arm ;  the  caliber,  whether  formed  by  boring  or  not. 

2.  Any  instrument  for  making  holes  by  boring  or 
turning,  as  an  auger,  gimlet,  or  wimble. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  by  iteration. 
BORE,  7i.     A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide.    Burke. 

A  sudden  influx  of  the  tide  into  a  river  or  narrow 
strait,  conflicting  with  the  water  from  above.   Cyc. 

BoKE,  preU  of  Beak.     [See  Beak  | 

BoRE'-€OLE,  71.  A  variety  of  cabbage,  whose  leaves 
are  not  formed  into  a  compact  head,  but  are  loose, 
and  generally  curled  or  wrinkled      Fam.  of  Plants. 

BO'RE-AL,  a.     [L.  borcalis.     See  Boreas.] 

Northern ;  pertaining  to  the  north  or  the  north 
wind.  Pope. 

BO'RE-AS,  7t.  [L.  borcas  ;  Gr.  pope  is,  the  north  wind  ; 
Russ.  burya,  a  storm  or  tempest ;  buran,  a  tempest 
with  snow.     The  Russ.  gives  the  radical  sense.] 
The  northern  wind  ;  a  cold,  northerly  wind.  Milton. 

BoR'-ED,  (bord,)  pp.  Perforated  by  an  auger  or  other 
turning  instrument;  made  hollow;  wearied  by  te- 
dious iteration. 

BO-REE',  71.  [Fr.]  A  certain  dance,  or  movement  in 
common  time,  or  four  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  always  be- 
ginning in  the  last  quaver  ot  last  crotchet  of  the 
measure.  Busby. 

Bolt'ER,  7i.     One  who  bores ;  also,  an  instrument  to 
make  holes  with  by  turning. 
2.  Terebella,  the  piercer,  a  genus  of  sea  worms, 

BoR'ING,  n.  [that  pierce  wood. 

1.  The  act  of  boring ;  a  place  made  by  boring. 

2.  The  chips  made  by  perforating  a  body  aie  called 
borings. 

BOR'ING,  ppr.  Perforating  by  an  auger  or  other  turn- 
ing instrument ;  making  hollow;  wearying  by  tedi- 
ous iteration. 

BORN,  (baurn,)  pp.  of  Bear.  Brought  forth,  as  an  an- 
imal. A  very  useful  distinction  is  observed  by  good 
authors,  who,  in  the  sense  of  produced  or  brought 
forth,  write  this  word  born  i  but,  in  the  sense  of  car- 
ried, write  it  borne.  This  difference  of  orthography 
renders  obvious  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

1.  To  be  born,  is  to  be  produced  or  brought  into  life. 
"  Man  is  born  to  trouble."  A  man  born  a  prince  or  a 
beggar.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  mother  or 
ancestors. 

Alan,  that  is  born  of  woman,  is  of  lew  days  and  full  of  trouble. — 
Job  xhr. 

2.  To  be  bora,  or  born  again,  is  to  be  regenerated 
and  renewed  ;  to  receive  spiritual  life.     John  iii. 

BORNE,  pp.  of  Bear.    Carried  ;  conveyed  ;  supported  ; 

defrayed. 
BOR'NITE,  7i.    The  tellurite  of  bismuth.         Dana. 
BO'RON,  77.  The  radical  or  elementary  base  of  boracic 

acid.  Parke. 

BOR'OUGH,    (bur'ro,)    n.     [Goth,  bairgs;  Sax.  burg, 

burh,  bcorh,  beorg,  byrig ;   Ir.  brog  ,■   Fr.  bourg ,'  It. 

borgo ;    Sp.  burgo  ;   D.  burg  and  berg;   Dan.  borg ; 

Arm.  bourg  ;    G.  burg  aud  berg  ;   Gr.  -vpyos  j  Ar. 

-»•  j.j  borachon  ;  Sans.  bura.  This  word,  in  Saxon,  is 

interpreted  a  hill,  heap,  mountain,  fortification,  cas- 
tle, tower,  city,  house,  and  tomb.  Hence  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Burgos  in  Spain,  and 
probably  Prague  in  Bohemia.  In  \V.  bwr,  bwrc,  sig- 
nifies a  wall,  rampart,  or  work  for  defense,  and  bwr- 
dais  is  a  burgess.  But  the  original  sense  probably  is 
found  in  the  verb  Sax.  bcorgun,  D.  and  G.  bergen, 
Russ.  bcregu,  to  keep,  or  save,  that  is,  to  make  close 
or  secure.  Hence  it  coincides  with  park,  and  L.  par- 
ens, saving.  (See  the  next  word.)  1  f  the  noun  is  the 
primary  word,  denoting  hill,  this  is  from  throwing  to- 
gether, collecting  ;  a  sense  allied  to  that  of  making 
fast  or  close.] 

Originally,  a  fortified  city  or  town  ;  hence,  a  hill, 
for  hills  were  selected  for  places  of  defense.  But  in 
later  times,  the  term  city  was  substituted  to  denote  an 
episcopal  town,  in  which  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  that  of  borough,  was  retained  for  the  rest.  At 
present,  the  name  is  given  appropriately  to  such  towns 
and  villages  as  send  representatives  or  burgesses  to 
parliament.  Some  boroughs  are  incorporated,  others 
are  not.  Blackstone,    Encuc. 

In  Connecticut,  this  word,  borough,  is  used  for  a 
town,  or  a  part  of  a  town,  or  a  village,  incorporated 
with  certain  privileges,  distinct  from  those  of  other 
towns  and  of  cities. 


In  Scotland,  a  borough  is  a  body  corporate,  consist- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  erected  by 
the  sovereign,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction.  Boroughs 
are  erected  to  be  held  of  the  sovereign,  as  is  general- 
ly the  case  of  royal  boroughs;  or  of  the  superior  of 
the  lands  included,  as  in  the  case  of  boroughs  of  re- 
gality and  barony.  Royal  boroughs  are  generally 
erected  for  the  advantage  of  trade.  Encyc. 

BOR'OUGH,  (bur'ro,)  n.  [Sax.  burhoe,  a  surety  ;  bor- 
gian,  to  borrow  ;  borg,  interest ;  borga,  a  dehtor,  a 
surety  ;  borgwed,  a  promise  or  bond  lor  appearance, 
a  pledge  ;  borg-bryce,  burg-break,  violation  of  pledge  ; 
borgliaiul,borliliand,;i  surety  or  bail ;  beorgun,  to  keep, 
guard,  or  preserve  ;  G.  and'  D.  borgen,  to  borrow.  See 
the  preceding  word.] 

In  Sazon  times,  a  main  pledge,  or  association  of 
men,  who  were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king 
for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other,  and  if  any  of- 
fense was  committed  in  their  district,  they  were 
bound  to  have  the  offender  forthcoming.  The  as- 
sociation of  ten  men  was  called  a  tithing  or  decenna- 
ry ;  the  presiding  man  was  called  the  tZliing-man  or 
head-borough  ;  or,  in  some  places,  borshuldcr,  borough's 
elder.  This  society  was  called,  also,  friburg,  free- 
burg,  frank-pledge.  Ten  titliings  formed  a  hundred, 
consisting  of  that  number  of  sureties,  and  this  de- 
nomination is  still  given  to  the  districts  comprehend- 
ed in  the  association.  The  term  seems  to  have  been 
used  both  for  the  society  and  for  each  surety.  The 
word  main,  hand,  which  is  attached  to  this  society, 
or  their  mutual  assurance,  indicates  that  the  agree- 
ment was  ratified  by  shaking  hands. 

Spelman.  Blackstone.  Coioel. 
Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  application 
of  this  word  to  towns  sprung  from  these  associations, 
and  of  course  was  posterior  to  them  in  time.  [See 
Encyc,  art.  Borough.]  But  the  word  was  used  for 
a  town  or  castle  in  otiier  nations,  and  in  Asia,  doubt- 
less lone  before  the  origin  of  the  frank-pledge. 

BOR'OUGH  EN"GL1SH  ;  a  customary  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements  to  the  youngest  son,  instead  of  the 
eldest ;  or,  if  the  owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the  young- 
est brother.  Blaclcsione.     Coicel. 

BOR'OUGH  HEAD  ;  the  same  as  Head-Borough,  the 
chief  of  a  borough.  Ash. 

BOR'OUGH  HOLD'ER,  71.  Ahead-borough;  a  bors- 
holder.  Ash. 

BOR'OUGH-MAS-TER,  n.  The  mayor,  governor,  or 
bailiff  of  a  borough.  Ask. 

BOR'GUGH-MOiV'GER,  (bur'ro-mung'ger,)  71.  One 
who  buys  or  sells  the  patronage  of  a  borough.  Booth. 

BOR'REL,  a.     Rustic  ;  rude.  Spenser. 

BOR'RoW,  (bor'ro,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  borgian,  to  borrow  ; 
D.  borgen,  to  borrow,  lend,  or  trust ;  Ger.  borgen,  the 
same;  Dan.  borge,  to  borrow;  borgen,  bail,  surety, 
pledge,  warranter,  main-pernor  ;  borg,  trust,  credit ; 
Sw.  borgan,  a  giving  bail ;  borg,  a  fortress.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  make  fast  or  secure.] 

1.  To  take  from  another  by  request  and  consent, 
with  a  view  to  use  the  thing  taken  for  a  time,  and 
return  it,  or,  if  the  thing  talcen  is  to  be  consumed  or 
transferred  in  the  use,  then  to  return  an  equivalent 
in  kind  ;  as,  to  borrow  a  book,  a  sum  of  money,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread.     It  is  opposed  to  lend. 

2.  To  take  from  another,  for  one's  own  use ;  to 
copy  or  select  from  the  writings  of  another  author; 
as,  to  borrow  a  passage  from  a  printed  book  ;  to  bor- 
row a  title. 

3.  To  take  or  adopt,  for  one's  own  use,  sentiments, 
principles,  doctrines,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  borrow  in- 
struction. 

4.  To  take  for  use  something  that  belongs  to  an- 
other; to  assume,  copy,  or  imitate  ;  as,  to  borrow  a 
shape  ;  to  borrow  the  manners  of  another,  or  his  sty  le 
of  writing. 

BOR'RoW,  n.  A  borrowing ;  the  act  of  borrowing. 
[jVot  used.] 


But  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
The  borroiD  cf  a  w  eek. 


Sliak. 


BOR'ROYV-ED,  pp.  Taken  by  consent  of  another,  to 
be  returned,  or  its  equivalent  in  kind  ;  copied ;  as- 
sumed. 

BOR'RoW-ER,  7i.  One  who  borrows ;  opposed  to 
lender.     [See  the  verb.] 

2.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another  to  use 
as  one's  own. 

BOR'RoVV-ING,  ppr.  Taking  by  consent,  to  use  and 
return,  or  to  return  its  equivalent;  taking  what  be- 
longs to  another,  to  use  as  one's  own  ;  copying  ;  as- 
suming ;  imitating. 

BOR'ROVV-ING,  71.  The  act  of  borrowing.  [See  the 
verb.] 

BORS'HoLD-ER,  71.  [A  contraction  of  bubr's  eahhr, 
borough's  elder,  the  elder  or  chief  of  a  borough.] 

The  head  or  chief  of  a  tithing,  or  burg  of  ten  men  ; 
the  head-borough.  £am&cr&    Spelman. 

BO'RU-RET,  71.  A  combination  of  boron  with  a  sim- 
ple body. 

BOS,  n.  [L.]  In  zoology,  the  technical  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds.  The  characters  are,  the  horns 
are  hollow  within,  and  turned  outward,  in  the  form  of 
crescents;  there  are  eight  fore  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper;  there  are  no  dog  teeth. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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It  includes  the  common  ox,  the  bison,  the  buffalo, 
and  other  species.  Encijc. 

BrVSA,  n.  An  intoxicating  drink,  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, obtained  from  the  meal  of  darnel  and  hemp- 
seed. 

BOSCAGE,  n.  [Fr  boscage,  now  bocagc,  a  grove  ;  It. 
bosco ;  Dan.  busk ;  Get  busch,  a  wood,  or  properly  a 
thicket  or  underwood  ;  Eng.  bush.] 

1.  Wood  ;  underwood  ;  perhaps,  sometimes,  lands 
covered  with  underwood  ;  also,  a  thicket. 

2.  In  old  laws,  food  or  sustenance  for  cattle,  which 
is  yielded  by  bushes  and  trees.  towel. 

3.  With  painters,  a  landscape  representing  thickets 
of  wood.  Encyc. 

BOSH,  71.     Outline  ;  figure.  Chalmers. 

BOSll'BOK,  7t.    A  kind  of  antelope  in  South  Africa. 
UO^K'FI1       ^ 

BO^'QUFT  ?""    ["•  boschetto,  a  little  wood,  from  bos- 
Bl'SK'ET       j      COm     See  Boscage.] 

In  gardening,  a  grove  ;  a  compartment  formed  by 
branches  of  trees,  regularly  or  irregularly  disposed, 
according  to  fancy.  Encyc. 

BOSK'Y,  c.     [See  Boscage.]    Woody  ;  covered  with 

thickets.  Milton. 

BO'SOM,  n.     [Sax.  bosm,  bosum  ;  D.  boezem  ;  G.  buscn. 

Q.U.  Ch.  nro  or  WO,  the  breast,  uber,  mamma.] 

1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. 

9.  The  folds  or  covering  of  clothes  about  the 
breast. 

Put  thy  hand  in  thy  bosom. — Ex.  iv. 

3.  Embrace,  as  with  the  arms ;  inclosure ;  com- 
pass ;  often  implying  friendship  or  affection  ;  as,  to 
live  in  the  bosom  of  a  church. 

4.  The  b-east,  as  inclosing  the  heart ;  or  the  inte- 
rior of  the  'ireast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
sions. 

Anger  restcth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

Their  soul  wits  poured  into  their  mother's  bosom.  —  Lam.  ii. 

5.  The  breast,  or  its  interior,  considered  as  a  close 
place,  the  receptacle  of  secrets. 

If  1  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hiding  my  iniquity 
in  my  bosom.  — Job  xxxi. 

6.  Any  inclosed  place  ;  the  interior  ;  as,  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  or  of  the  deep. 

7.  The  tender  affections ;  kindness  ;  favor ;  as,  the 
son  of  *  is  bosom :  the  wife  of  thy  bosom. 

Ae  shall  carry  the  Iambs  in  his  bosom.  —  Isa.  xl. 

8.  vhe  arms,  or  embrace  of  the  arms.    Ps.  exxix. 

9.  Inclination  ;  desire.     [JVof,  used.]  Shah. 
Bosom,  in  composition,  implies  intimacy,  affection, 

and  confidence  ;  as,  a  bosom-friend,  an  intimate  or 
confidential  friend  ;  bosom-lover,  bosojn-intcrest,  bosom- 
secret,  &c.  In  such  phrases,  bosom  may  he  considered 
as  an  attribute  equivalent  to  intimate,  confidential, 
dear. 
CO'SOM,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  the  bosom  ;  to  keep  with 
care. 

Bosom  up  my  counsel.  Sltak. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  from  view. 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  Pope. 

BCVSOM-.ED,  pp.    Inclosed  in  the  breast ;  concealed. 
BO'SOM-ING,  ppr.     Putting  in  the  bosom. 

Q.  Embracing,  as  a  fond  mother  her  child. 
BS'SON,  n.    A  boatswain;    [a  popular,  but  corrupt 
pronunciation.] 

The  merry  boson.  Dryden. 

BOS-Po'RI-AN,  a.  [from  Bosporus.]  Pertaining  to 
a  bosporus,  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  between  two  seas 
or  a  sea  and  a  lake. 

The  Alane  forced  the  Bosporian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute,  and 
exterminated  the  Taurians.  Tooke. 

The  kings  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  are  here  re- 
ferred to. 
BOS'PO-RUS,  rt.    [Gr.  0ov$,  an  ox,  and  ttooos,  a  pas- 
sage.] 

A  narrow  sea,  or  a  strait  between  two  seas,  or  be- 
tween a  sea  and  a  lake,  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  as 
being  an  ox-passage,  a  strait  over  which  an  ox  may 
swim.  So  our  northern  ancestors  called  a  strait  a 
sound,  that  is,  a  swan.  The  term  Bosjwrus  has  been 
particularly  applied  to  the  strait  between  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  called  the  Thracian 
Bosporus ;  and  to  the  strait  of  Caffa,  called  the  Cim- 
mcrian  Bosporus,  which  connects  the  Palus  Mreotis, 
or  Sea  of  Azof,  with  the  Euxine.  D'Anville. 

BOSS,  7i.  [Fr.  basse ;  Arm.  bocz.  In  D.  bos  is  a  bunch, 
a  bundle,  a  truss,  a  tuft,  a  bush,  a  sheaf,  whence 
bosch,  G.  busch,  a  bush  or  thicket.  In  W.  bdth  is  the 
boss  nf  a  buckler,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  a  bottle, 
and  hence  W.  bothel,  a  rotundity,  a  bottle  or  any 
round  vessel,  a  wheal  or  blister.  A  boss  is  a  protuber- 
ance either  from  shooting,  projecting,  or  from  col- 
lecting and  forming  a  mass.] 

1.  A  stud  or  knob ;  a  protuberant  ornament,  of 
silver,  ivory,  or  other  material,  used  on  bridles,  har- 
ness, &c. 

5t  A  protuberant  part ;  a  prominence ;  as,  the  boss 
of  a  buckler. 

3.  A  projecting  ornament  at  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  of  ceilings  and  in  other  situations. 

Oxf.  Olos. 


4.  A  water-conduit,  in  form  of  a  tun-bellied  figure. 
Ash.     Bailey. 
BOSS,  »i.     [D.  baas,  master.]     Among  mechanics,  the 
master-workman    or  superintendent.      [This   word 
originated  among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York, 
but  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  other  States.] 
BOSS'AGE,  7i.  [from  boss ;  Fr.  bossagc] 

1.  A  stone  m  a  building  which  has  a  projecture, 
and  is  laid  rough,  to  be  afterward  carved  into  mold- 
ings, capitals,  coats  of  arms,  &x.  Encyc. 

2.  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  which  ad- 
vance beyond  the  naked  or  level  of  the  building,  by- 
reason  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings, 
chiefly  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and  called  rustic 
quoins.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  round,  some- 
times beveled,  or  in  a  diamond  form,  sometimes  in- 
closed witli  a  cavetto,  and  sometimes  with  a  listel. 

Encyc. 

BOSS'£D,  (bost,)  pp.  Studded  ;  ornamented  with 
bosses.  Shak. 

BOSS'IVE,  a.    Crooked  ;  deformed.  Osborne. 

BOSS'Y,  a.  Containing  a  boss  ;  ornamented  with 
bosses. 

His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield.  Pope. 

BOS'TRY-CHfTE,  n.     [Gr.  0orpi,xof.] 

A  gem  in  the  form  of  a  lock  of  hair.  Ash. 

BOS'VEL,  7i.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Crowfoot. 

Johnson. 

BOS'WELL-ISM,  71.     A  peculiarity  of  Boswell. 

BOT.     See  Bots. 

BO-TAN'IC,  j  a.     [See   Botany.]      Pertaining  to 

BO-TAN'IC-AL,  j  botany  ;  relating  to  plants  in  gen- 
era! ;  also,  containing  plants  ;  as,  a  botanic  'garden. 

Botanic  garden  ;  a  garden  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
science  of  botanv. 

BO-TAN'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  system 
of  botany. 

BOT'AN-IST,  71.  One  skilled  in  botany  ;  one  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  plants  or  vegetables. 

BOT'A-NIZE,  v.  i.  To  seek  for  plants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  botanical  investigation. 

He  could  not  obtain  permission  to  botanize  upon  Mount  Sabber. 
Niebuhr,  Trans. 

BOT'  A-NlZ-ING,  77.    The  seeking  of  plants  for  botan- 
ical purposes. 
BOT-A-NOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   0oTavn,  a  plant,  and 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  botany.  Diet. 

BOT'A-NO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Poravn,  a  plant,  and 
pai>T€ia,  divination.] 

An  ancient  species  of  divination  by  means  of 
plants,  especially  sage  and  fig-leaves.  Persons  wrote 
their  names  and  questions  on  leaves,  which  they  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as 
remained  in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and,  being 
joined  together,  contained  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Encyc. 
,    J 

BOT'A-NY,  n.    [Gr.  0orai'n,  a  plant;  Pers.  id *.j 

botah,  a  shrub  ;  probably  allied  to  bud,  to  shoot.] 

Botany  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  plants,  the  functions  of  their  parts,  their  plares  of 
growth,  their  classification,  and  the  terms  which  are 
employed  in  their  description  and  denomination. 

TmUiji 
BO-TAR'GO,7i.     [Sp.]     A  relishing  sort  of  food,  made 
of  the  roes  of  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

Johnson.     Chambers. 
BOTCH,  77.     [It.   bozza,  pron.   botia,  a  swelling,   or 
rather pezio,  a  piece  ;  the  latter  is  the  Eng.  patch.] 

1.  A  swelling  on  the  skin  ;  a  large  ulcerous  af- 
fection. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss.  Milton. 

2.  A  patch,  or  the  part  of  a  garment  patched  or 
mended  in  a  clumsy  manner ;  ill-finished  work  in 
mending. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  botch ;  a  part  added 
clumsily  or  unsuitably. 

If  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches,  1  am  deceived. 

Dryden. 

BOTCH,  v.  t.  To  mend  or  patch  with  a  needle  or  awl, 
in  a  clumsy  manner,  as  a  garment ;  to  mend  or  re- 
pair awkwardly,  as  a  system  of  government. 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unskillfully  ;  to 
make  use  of  unsuitable  pieces. 

For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane.  Dryden. 

3.  To  mark  with  botches. 

Young  Hylas,  botched  with  stains.  Garth. 

BOTCH'£D,  (botcht,)/>p.  Patched  clumsily ;  mended 
unskillfully  ;  marked  with  botches. 

BOTCH'ER,  71.  A  clumsy  workman  at  mending;  a 
mender  of  old  clothes,  whether  a  tailor  or  cobbler. 

BOTCU'ER-LY,  a.  Noting  awkwardness  of  perform- 
ance 

BOTCH'ER-Y,  71.  A  botching,  or  that  which  is  done 
by  botching. 

BOTCH' ING,  ppr.    Patching  or  mending  clumsily. 


I  BOTCII'Y,  a.    Marked  with  botches;  full  of  botches. 
BOTE,  71.     [The  old  orthography  of  boot,  but  retained 
in  law,  in  composition.    See  Boot.] 

1.  In  late,  compensation;  amends;  satisfaction, 
as,  man-bote,  a  compensation  for  a  man  slain.  Also, 
payment  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  privilege  or  allowance  of  necessaries,  used  in 
composition  as  equivalent  to  the  French  estovers, 
supplies,  necessaries  ;  as,  house-bote,  a  sufficiency  of 
wood  to  repair  a  house,  or  for  fuel,  sometimes  called 
fire-bote;  so  plow-bote,  cart-bote,  wood  for  making  or 
repairing  instruments  of  husbandry ;  hay-bote  or 
hedge-bote,  wood  for  hedges  or  fences,  &c.  These 
were  privileges  enjoyed  by  tenants  under  the  feudal 
system.  Blackstone. 

BoTE'LESS,  a.     In  vain.     [See  Bootli.»j.] 

BOTH,   a.     [Sax.    butu,   butwu,   or   batwa,  (qu.  Goth. 

bayoths ;)  Ir.   beit ;    Sw.  bada ;   Dan.  baade ;   D.   and 

Ger.  beide  ;  in  ancient  African,  ro  bet,  beth,  two. 

Buzt.  18C6.] 
Two,  considered   as   distinct  from   others  or  by 

themselves  ;   the   one  and   the  other ;  Fr.   tons  les 

deuzj  Pun  etl'autre;   as,  here  are  two  books,  take 

them  both. 
This  word  is  often  placed  before  the  nouns  with 

which  it  is  connected. 

He  understands  how  to  manage  both  public  and  private  concerns. 
Gtith.  Quinl'dian,  p.  4. 

It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  nouns. 

And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  to  Abime- 
lech ;  and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

Both  often  represents  two  members  of  a  sentence. 

He  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  his  ranlc,  because  he  can  bear  the 
toss  of  his  estate  ;  but  He  will  bear  6otn,  because  lie  is  pre- 
pared lor  both.  Botingbroke  on  Exile. 

Both  often  pertains  to  adjectives  or  attributes,  and 
in  this  case  generally  precedes  them  in  construction  ; 
as,  he  endeavored  to  render  commerce  both  disadvan- 
tageous and  infamous.  Mickle's  Lusiad. 

BOTH'ER,  v.  t.     To  tease  or  perplex.     [See  Pother.] 

BOTH'NIC,      )  a.    Pertaining  to  Bothnia,  a  territory 

BOTH'NI-AN,  i  on  the  Baltic,  and  likewise  to  a  guff 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  same  sea,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  province,  which  it  penetrates.  Pink- 
erton  uses  Bothnic  as  a  noun  for  the  gulf,  and  Barlow 
uses  Bothnian  in  the  same  manner. 

Pink.,  art.  Sweden.     Columb.  9,  5G4. 

BOTH-RO-DEN'DRON,  71.    [Gr.  jioBpoc  and  aevap.w.] 
An  extinct  genus  of  Conifers,  found  in  coal  forma- 
tions. Humble. 

BO-To'ToE,  ?i.  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  of  a  fine 
blue  color,  found  in  the  Philippine  Isles. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

BOT'RY-OID,  )  a    [Gr.  (Sorpvc,  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

BOT-RY-OID'AL,  \  and  ctSoc,  form  ;  Fr.  botte,  a 
bunch  or  bundle  ;  Arm.  bod.,  bot,  a  grape.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  like  a  clus- 
ter of  grapes,  as  a  mineral  presenting  an  aggregation 
of  small  globes.  Kincan.     Phillips. 

BOT'RY-O  LlTE,  71.  [Gr.  0orpvs,  supra,  and  ktOos, 
a  stone.] 

A  variety  of  datholite,  occurring  in  botryoidal 
forms,  and  consisting  of  silica,  boracic  acid,  and 
lime,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than  in  the 
more  common  varieties  of  datholite.  Dana. 

BOTS,  77.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)  [Fr.  bout, 
end,  as  in  their  first  stage  they  resemble  the  ends  of 
a  fine  thread.] 

A  species  ot  small  worms,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  horses.  They  are  the  larves  of  a  species  of  OSs- 
trus  or  gadfly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of 
the  hairs,  generally  of  the  fore  legs  and  mane,  whence 
they  are  taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  This 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  larves  of  other  species  of 
CEstrus,  found  under  the  hides  of  oxen,  in  the  nos- 
trils of  sheep,  &c.  Cyc. 

BOT'TLE,  71.*  [Fr.  bouteille ;  Arm.  boutailh  ;  Ir.  boid, 
buideal ;  W.  both,  a  boss,  a  bottle,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel  ;  bot,  a  round  body  ;  boias,  from  bot,  a  boot, 
a  buskin ;  bottom,  a  button  ;  and  from  both,  the  W. 
has  also  bothell,  a  bottle,  a  round  vessel,  a  wheal  or 
blister  ;  Sp.  botclla,  a  bottle,  and  hotilla,  a  small  wine 
bag,  from  bota,  a  leather  bag  for  wine,  a  butt  or  cask, 
a  boot ;  It.  bottiglia,  a  bottle  ;  botte,  a  butt,  a  cask,  and 
boots ;  Russ.  butilka,  a  bottle.  In  G.  beutel,  a  bag,  a 
purse,  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  botilla.  In  Fr.  botte  is  a 
boot,  a  bunch,  or  bundle,  botte  defoin,  a  bottle  of  hay. 
It  would  seem  that  bottle  is  primarily  a  bag,  and  from 
the  sense  of  swelling,  bulging,  or  collecting  into  a 
bunch ;  if  so,  the  word  was  originally  applied  to  the 
bags  of  skins  used  as  bottles  in  Asia.  Yet  the  prima- 
ry sense  is  not  easily  ascertained.    The  Arabic  has 

iaj  batta,  a  duck,  Sp.  pato,  and  "  urceus  coriaceus  in 

quo  liquidiora  circumferunt  viatores."  Cast.] 
*  1.  A  hollow  vessel  of  glass,  wood,  leather,  or  other 
material,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  for  holding  and  car- 
rying liquors.  The  Oriental  nations  use  skins  or 
leather  for  the  conveyance  of  liquors  ;  and  of  this 
kind  are  the  bottles  mentioned  in  Scripture:  "Put 
new  wine  into  new  bottles."  In  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, glass  is  used  for  liquors  of  all  kinds  ;  and  tarm- 
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ers  use  small  kegs  or  hollow  vessels  of  wood,  which 
are  called  bottles.  The  small  kinds  of  glass  bottles 
are  called  vitds  or  phials. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  bottle  ;  as  much  as  a  bottle 
contains  ;  but  from  the  size  of  bottles  used  for  wine, 
porter,  and  cider,  a  bottle  is  nearly  a  quart  ;  as,  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  or  of  porter. 

3.  A  quantity  of  hay  in  a  bundle ;  a  bundle  of  hav. 
BOT'TLE,  v.  t.    To  put  into  bottles ;  as,  to  bottle  wine 

or  porter.    This  includes  the  stopping  of  the  bottles 

with  corks. 
BOTTLE-ALE,  n.    Bottled  ale.  Shak. 

BO  fTLE-eOM-PANION,  )  n.  A  friend  or  com- 
BOTTLE-FRIEND,  (-fiend,)  j  panion  in  drinking. 
BOT'TUSD,  pp.  or  a.    Put  into  bottles ;  inclosed  in 

bottles. 
2.  Having  a  protuberant  belly.  Shak. 

BOTTLE-FLOW-ER,  »i.     A  plant ;  the  Centaurea 

cvanus,  or  blue-hottle.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

BOTTLE-GLASS,  71.    A  coarse,  green  glass,  used  in 

the  manufacture  of  bottles.  Ure. 

BOTTLE-GOURD,  71.   The  common  gourd,  (Lagena- 

ria  vulgaris.) 
BOTTLE-NfiS-ED,  a.     Having  a  nose  bottle-shaped. 
BOTTLE-SCREW,  (bot'tl-skra,)  n.  A  screw  to  draw 

corks  out  of  bottles. 
BOTTLING,  ppr.     Putting  into  bottles. 
BOTTLING,  n.     The  act  of  putting  into  bottles. 
BOTTOM,  h.     [Sax.  bolm  ■  Sw.  bottcn  ;  D.  boclcm;  G. 

boden.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  Gr.  /Ju0»?,  and  to  the 

Russ.  pad,  a  valley,  padayu,  to  fall.     The  sense  is 

from    throwing   down,   setting,   laying,   or    beating 

down  ;  a  dialect,  perhaps,  of  basis.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  The  lowest  part  of  any  thing;  as,  the  bottom  of 
a  well,  vat,  or  ship ;  the  bottom  of  a  hill. 

2.  The  ground  under  any  body  of  water  ;•  as,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  of  a  river,  or  lake. 

3.  The  foundation  or  groundwork  of  any  thing, 
as  of  an  edifice,  or  of  any  system  or  moral  subject ; 
the  base,  or  that  which  supports  any  superstructure. 

4.  A  low  ground  ;  a  dale  ;  a  valley  ;  applied,  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  flat  lands  adjoining  rioers,  cfc.  It 
is  so  used  in  some  parts  of  England.  Clifford. 

5.  The  deepest  part ;  that  which  is  most  remote 
from  the  view  ;  as,  let  us  examine  this  subject  to  the 
bottom. 

6.  Bound ;  limit. 

There  is  no  bottom  In  my  voluptuousness.  Sluik. 

7.  The  utmost  extent  or  depth  of  cavity,  or  of  in- 
tellect, whether  deep  or  shallow. 

I  do  see  Uie  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.  Sliak. 

8.  The  foundation,  considered  as  the  cause,  spring, 
or  origin  ;  the  first  moving  cause  ;  as,  a  foreign  prince 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  confederacy. 

9.  A  ship  or  vessel.  Goods  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  pay  a  higher  duty  than  those  imported  in  our 
own.  Hence,  a  state  of  hazard,  chance,  or  risk  ; 
'but  in  tiiis  sense  it  is  used  chiefly  or  solely  in  the 
singular.  We  say,  venture  not  too  much  in  one  bot- 
tom ;  that  is,  do  not  hazard  too  much  at  a  single  risk. 

10  A  ball  of  thread.  [W.  bottom,  a  button ;  Corn. 
id.     See  Bottle.] 

11.  The  bottom  of  a  lane  or  alley,  is  the  lowest  end. 
This  phrase  supposes  a  declivity  ;  but  it  is  often  used 
for  the  most  remote  part,  when  there  is  very  little 
declivity. 

12.  The  bottom  of  beer,  or  other  liquor,  is  the  grounds 
or  dregs. 

13.  In  the  language  of  jockeys,  stamina  ;  native 
strength ;   as,  a  horse  of  good  bottom. 

BOTTOM,  v.  t.  To  found  or  build  upon  ;  to  fix  upon 
as  a  support ;  followed  by  oh  ,•  as,  sound  reasoning 
is  bottomed  on  just  premises. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  scat  or  bottom ;  as,  to  bottom 
a  chair. 

3.  To  wind  round  something,  as  in  making  a  ball 
of  thread.  Shak. 

BOTTOM,  v.  i.  To  rest  upon,  as  its  ultimate  support. 
Pind  on  what  foundation  a  proposition  bottoms.  Locke. 

BOTTOM-ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  a  bottom ;  having 
a  bottom. 

This  word  is  often  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  in  which  case  the  compound  becomes 
an  adjective. 

BOTTOM-ING,  ppr.  Founding ;  building  upon ;  fur- 
nishing with  a  bottom. 

BOTTOM-LAND,  n.     See  Bottom,  No.  4. 

BOTTOM-LESS,  a.  Without  a  bottom ;  applied  to 
water,  caverns,  &c,  it  signifies  fathomless,  whose 
bottom'can  not  be  found  by  sounding  ;  as,  a  bottomless 
abyss  or  ocean. 

BOTTOM-BY,  n.  [from  bottom.]  The  act  of  borrow- 
ing money,  and  pledging  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the 
ship,  that  is,  the  ship  itself,  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money.  The  contract  of  bottomry  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  mortgage  ;  the  owner  of  a  ship  bor- ' 
rowing  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  a  voyage, 
and  pledging  the  ship  as  security  for  the  money.  If 
the  ship  is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the  money  ;  but  if 
the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive  the  money  lent, 
with  the  interest  or  premium  stipulated,  although  it 
may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest.    The  tackle  of 


the  ship,  also,  is  answerable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as 
the  person  of  the  borrower.  When  a  loan  is  made 
upon  the  goods  shipped,  the  borrower  is  said  to  take 
up  money  at  respondentia,  as  he  is  bound  personally 
to  answer  the  contract.  Blaclcstone.     Park. 

BOT'TON-Y,  7i.*  [from  the  same  root  as  bud,  button.] 
In  heraldry,  a  cross  bottony  terminates  at  each  end 
in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  resembling,  in  some 
measure,  the  three-leaved  grass.  Encyc. 

BOU-CHET,  71.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

BOUD,  71.  An  inssct  that  breeds  in  malt  or  other  grain ; 
called,  also,  a  weevil.  Diet. 

BOU'DOIR,   (bood'wor,)  n.    [Fr.]    A  small,  private 
room  for  curiosities,  &c. 
2.  A  lady's  private  room. 

B5UGE,  (booj,)  v.  i.    [Fr.  bougc,  a  lodge,  the  bilge  of 
a  cask  ;  from  the  root  of  bow,  which  see.] 
To  swell  out.     [ Little  used.] 

BOUGE,  7i.     Provisions.     [JVut  in  use.]  Jonson. 

BOUGH,  (bou,)  it.  [Sax.  bog,  boh,  or  bogh,  the  shoul- 
der, a  branch,  an  arm,  the  body  of  a  tree,  a  stake,  a 
tail,  an  arch,  or  bow  ;  Sw.  bog ;  Dan.  boo  ;  from  the 
same  root  as  bote,  to  blend,  to  throw  ;  Sax.  bngan.] 

The  branch  of  a  tree  ;  applied  to  a  branch  of  size, 
not  to  a  small  shoot. 

BOUGHT,  (bawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Buy.     [See  Buy.] 

BOUGHT,  (bawt,)  k.  [D.  bogt,  a  bend,  a  coil ;  from 
boogen,  to  bend.     See  Bight.] 

1.  A  twist ;  a  link  ;  a  knot ;  a  flexure,  or  bend. 

Milton.     Brown. 

2.  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone. 
BOUGHTY,  (baw'ty,)  a.     Bending.  Sherwood. 
BOU-GIK',   (boo-zhe',)  n.     [Fr.,  a  wax  candle  ;   Sp. 

bugia.] 

In  surgery,  a  long,  slender  instrument,  that  is  in- 
troduced through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  re- 
move obstructions.  It  is  usually  made  of  slips  of 
waxed  linen,  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly-con- 
ical form  by  rolling  them  on  any  hard,  smooth  sur- 
face. It  is  also  made  of  catgut,  elastic  gum,  and 
metal  ;  but  those  of  waxed  linen  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. Hooper.     Dorset/. 

BOUIL'  LOK,  (bool'yon,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouillir,  to  boil. 
See  Boil.]     Broth  ;  soup. 

BOUK,  v.  i.  To  nauseate  so  as  to  be  ready  to  vomit. 
[Local.] 

BOU-LAN'GER-ITE,  n.     [from  M.  Boulanger.] 

A  bluish  or  lead-gray  ore  (a  sulphuret)  of  antimony 
and  lead.  Dana. 

BOUL'DER.     See  Bowlder. 

BoUL'DER-WALL,  7t.  [Rather Bowlder- Wall.  See 
Bowlder.] 

A  wall  built  of  round  flints  or  pebbles  laid  in  a 
strong  mortar,  used  where  the  sea  has  a  beach  cast 
up,  or  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  flints. 

Builder's  Diet. 

BOU-LET,  71.  [from  the  root  of  ball,  or  bowl ;  Fr. 
boulc.] 

In  the  manege, a  horse  is  so  called  when  the  fetlock 
or  pastern  joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural 
position.  Enciic. 

BOU'LE-VJlRD,(boo'\e-Vir,)n.  [Fr.]  Originally,  a 
bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortification  or  fortified  town. 
Now  applied  to  the  public  walks  or  streets  occupying 
the  site  of  demolished  fortifications. 

B5ULT.     [An  incorrect  orthography.]     See  Bolt. 

BoUL'TIN,  >i.  [from  the  root  of  bolt ;  Sp.  bulto,  a  pro- 
tuberance.] 

In  architecture,  a  molding,  the  convexity  of  which 
is  just  one  fourth  of  a  circle,  being  a  member  just 
below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

Encyc. 

BOUNCE,  7>.  i.  [D.  bonien,  to  bounce  ;  bons,  a  bounce  ; 
allied  probably  to  bound;  Arm.  boundicza  ;  Fr.  bondir.] 

1.  To  leap  or  spring ;  to  fly  or  rush  out  suddenly. 

Out  bounced  the  mastiff.  Swift. 

2.  To  spring  or  leap  against  any  thing,  so  as  to  re- 
bound ;  to  beat  or  thump  by  a  spring. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  hcarL  Dryden. 

3.  To  beat  luird,  or  thump,  so  as  to  make  a  sudden 
noise. 

Another  bounced  as  liartl  as  he  could  knock.  SicifL 

4.  To  boast  or  bully  ;  used  in  familiar  speech. 

Johnson. 

5.  To  be  bold  or  strong.  Sluik. 
BOUNCE,  71.    A  heavy  blow,  thrust,  or  thump,  with 

a  large,  solid  body. 

The  bounce  buret  open  the  door.  Dryden. 

2.  A  loud,  heavy  sound,  as  by  an  explosion. 

Shak.      Gay. 

3.  A  boast ;  a  threat ;  in  low  language.    Johnson. 

4.  A  hold  lie;  as,  that  was  a  bounce.     Goldsmith. 

5.  A  fish  ;  a  species  of  dog-fish  or  shark.  Encyc. 
BOUN'OEIt,  ii.    A  boaster  ;  a  bully  ;  a  bold  lie  ;  in  fa- 
miliar language.  Johnson* 

BOUN'CING,  ppr.  Leaping ;  bounding  with  violence, 
as  a  heavy  body  ;  springing  out ;  thumping  with  a 

loud  noise  ;  boasting;  moving  with  force,  as  a  heavy, 

bounding  body. 
BOUN'CING,  a.    Stout;  strong;  large  and  heavy;  a 

customary  sense  in  Vic   United  States ;  as,  a  bouncing 

lass. 


BOUN'CING-LY,  ado.     Boasting!}-. 

BOUND,  ?/.  [Norm,  bonne,  bonne,  a  bound  ;  bond,  lim- 
ited ;  bundes,  limits  ;  from  bind  bond,  that  which 
binds  ;  or  from  Fr.  bondir,  to  spring,  and  denoting 
the  utmost  extent.] 

1.  A  limit ;  the  line  which  comprehends  the  whole 
of  any  given  object  or  space.  It  differs  from  bounda- 
ry.    See  the  latter. 

Bound  is  applied  to  kingdoms,  states,  cities,  towns, 
tracts  of  land,  and  to  territorial  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  limit  by  which  any  excursion  is  restrained  ; 
the  limit  of  indulgence  or  desire;  as,  the  love  of 
money  knows  no  bounds. 

3.  A  leap;  a  spring;  a  jump;  a  rebound.  [Fr. 
bondir,  to  spring.] 

4.  In  dancing,  a  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
BOUND,  i).  t.  To  limit ;  to  terminate  ;  to  fix  the  fur- 
thest point  of  extension,  whether  of  natural  or  moral 
objects,  as  of  land,  or  empire,  or  of  passion,  desire, 
indulgence.  Hence,  to  restrain  or  confine;  as,  to 
bound  our  wishes.     To  bound  in,  is  hardly  legitimate. 

2.  To  mention  the  boundaries  of  a  country  ;  as,  to 
bound  France. 

3.  To  make  to  bound.  S7io/;. 
BOUND,  v.  i.     [Fr.  bondir;  Arm.  boundicza.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  jump ;  to  spring  ;  to  move  forward 
by  leaps. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds.  Pope. 

2.  To  rebound  ;  but  the  sense  is  the  same. 
BOUND,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Bind.     As  a  participle,  made 

fast  by  a  band,  or  by  chains  or  fetters;  obliged   by 
moral  ties;  confined;  restrained. 

2.  As  a  participle,  or  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective, destined  ,  tending  ;  going,  or  intending  to  go, 
with  to  ox  for;  as,  a  ship  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  or  for 
Cadiz. 

The  application  of  this  word,  in  this  use,  is  taken 
from  the  orders  given  for  the  government  of  the  voy- 
age, implying  obligation,  or  from  tending,  stretching. 
So  destined  implies  being  bound. 

Bound  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  ice-bound,  trind- 
bound,  when  a  .ship  is  confined  or  prevented  from 
sailing  by  ice  or  by  contrary  winds. 

BOUND'A-RY,  7i.t  A  limit;  abound.  Johnson. 

This  word  is  thus  used  as  synonymous  with  bound. 
But  the  real  sense  is,  a  visible  mark  designating  a 
limit.  Bound  is  the  limit  itself,  or  furthest  point  of 
extension,  and  may  be  an  imaginary  line  ;  but  bound- 
ary is  the  thing  which  ascertains  the  limit ;  terminus, 
not  finis.  Thus,  by  a  statute  of  Connecticut,  it  is 
enacted,  That  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  shall 
procure  its  bounds  to  be  set  out  by  such  marks  and 
boundaries  as  may  be  a  plain  direction  for  the  future ; 
which  marks  and  boundaries  shall  be  a  great  heap  of 
stones  or  a  ditch  of  six  feet  long,  &.c.  This  distinc- 
tion is  observed  also  in  the  statute  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  two  words  are,  in  ordinary  use,  confounded. 

BOUND-BAIL'IFF,  k.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  sher- 
iff to  execute  process  ;  so  denominated  from  the  bond 
given  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust. 

Bluckstonc. 

BOUND'ED,^p.     Limited;  confined;  restrained. 

BOUNIVKN,  [from  bind.]  It  was  originally  a 
participle,  but  is  now  used  only  as  an  adjective; 
as,  it  is  our  bounden  duty. 

BOUND'EN-LY,  adv.    In  it  dutiful  manner. 

BOUND'ER,  ?i.     One  that  limits  ;  a  boundary. 

'Herbert. 

BOUND'ING,  ppr.  Limiting;  confining;  restraining; 
leaping  ;  springing  ;  rebounding  ;  advancing  with 
leaps. 

BOUND'ING-SToN'E,  (  n.    A  stone  to  plav  with. 

BOUND'-SToNE,  j  Dryden. 

BOUND'LESS,  a.  Unlimited;  unconfined  ;  immeas- 
urable; illimitable;  as,  boundless  space;  boundless 
power. 

BOUND'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  bound  or  limit. 

BOIJND'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  with- 
out limits.  South. 

BOUN'TE-OUS,  a.  [See  Bounty.]  Liberal  in  char- 
ity ;  disposed  lo  give  freely  ;  generous;  munificent: 
beneficent;  free  in  bestowing  gilts;  as,  bounteous 
nature.     1*.  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  for  bountifid. 

Johnson. 

BOUN'TE-OUS-LY,  ado.  Liberally  ;  generously  ; 
largely  ;   freelv. 

BOUN'TE-OUS-NESS,  n.  Liberality  in  bestowing 
gilts  or  favors;  munificence;  kindness. 

BOUN'TI-FIJL,  a,  [bounty  and  full.]  Free  to  g:ve  ; 
liberal  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors;  muiiihccnt ; 
generous. 

God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  bcin^.  Locke. 

It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  given,  and  to 
before  the  person  receiving. 

BOUN'TI-ITJL-LY,  ado.  Liberally  ;  largely  ;  in  a 
bountiful  manner. 

BOUN'TI-Fl/L-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  boun- 
tiful ;  liberality  in  tiie  bestowment  of  girts  and  fa- 

BOUN'Tl-HEDE,  (-bed,) )  Ivors. 

BOUN'Tl-IIEAD,  (lied,)  J  11.    Goodness.     \Obs.\ 

BOl.'N'Tl-llOOn,  > 

BOUN'TY,  n.  [Fr.  bonW,  goodness,  excellence,  favor; 
It.  lionta;  L.  bonitas,  from  bonus,  good.  I 
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1.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors;  gener- 
osity ;  munificence.  The  word  includes  the  gift  or 
favor,  and  t!ie  Kindness  of  disposition  with  which  it 
is  bestowed  ;  or  a  favor  bestowed  with  a  benevolent 
disposition.  This  distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  gift. 
It  is  also  observed  by  Johnson,  that  it  differs  from 
charity,  as  a  present  from  an  alms,  in  not  being  be- 
stowed upon  persons  absolutely  necessitous.  This 
is  often  the  case  ;  but  bounty  includes  charity,  as  the 
genus  comprehends  the  species  ;  charity,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  include  bounty,  for  charity,  or  an 
alms,  may  be  given  with  reluctance. 

The  word  may  be  used  also  for  a  free  gift ;  2  Cor. 
ix.  5  ;  or  a  disposition  to  give,  without  the  gift ;  good- 
ness in  general.  Spenser. 

2.  A  premium  offered  or  giver!  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  into  the  public  service  ;  or  to  enco  wage  any 
branch  of  industry,  as  husbandry,  manuftctures,  or 
commerce. 

Qmrii  Jlnne's  bounty  ;     a  provision  made  in  her 
reign  for  augmenting  poor  clerical  livings. 
BOU-Q.UET',  (boo-ka',)  n.    [Fr.,  a  plume,  a  nosegay  ; 
Arm.  boged ;  It.  boschctto.    See  Bush.] 

1.  A  nosegay  ;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

2.  An  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  which  is  perceived 
on  drawing  the  cork  of  any  of  the  finer  wines. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
BOURD,  (boord,)  7i.    A  jest.     [Obs.]  Spenser 

BoURI)  ER,  «.     A  jester.     [Obs.] 
BOUR'DON,  n.     A  pilgrim's  staff. 
BOUR-GEOIS',   (bur-jois',)   n.     [It  appears  to  be  a 
French  word,  but  I  know  not  the  reason  of  its  ap- 
plication to  types.] 

A  small  kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
long  primer  ami  brevier. 
BOURGEON,    (bur'jun,)   v.i.     [Fr.  bourgeon,  a  bud  ; 
Arm.  bourgeon,  a  button,  or  a  bud.] 

To  sprout ;  to  put  forth  buds  ;  to  shoot  forth,  as  a 
branch.  Goldsmith. 

BoUR.\T,  71.     [Fr.  borne,  a  limit ;  borner,  to  bound.     In 
the  sense  of  a  stream.  Sax.  burn}  Sw.  brunn;  D. 
bron;  G.  brunnen:  Dan.  brond.] 
I.  A  bound  ;  a  limit. 


That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns. 


Shalt. 


2.  A  brook  ;  a  torrent ;  a  rivulet.    [Tn  this  sense  ob- 
solete ;  but  retained  in  many  names  of  towns,  seated  on 
the  bun'cs  of  streams.     In  Scotland,  it  is  still  used  in  the 
sens!-,  of  a  brook,  but  thru  write  it  burn.] 
EoUHN'LESS,  a.     Without  limits. 
BOCR'NON-lTE,  n.     An  ore,  consisting  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, cupper,  and  sulphur;  occurring  in  steel-gray 
crystals,  often  aggregated  into  shapes  like  small  cog- 
wheels. Dana. 
BOURSE,  (boors,)  n.    [Fr.]     The  French  name  foran 

e  (change. 
BOUSE,  /  (booz,)   v.  ?'.     [Arm.  beu-.i,  to  overflow;  to 
BOOSE,  (      drown  ;  W.  bo-J  ;  Old  D.  biiyscn.    In  Russ. 
buzu  is  a  drink  brewed  from  millet.     Toohc.] 

To  drink  freely;  to  tope;  to  guzzle.  [Ji  vulgar 
loord.)  Spenser. 

BOU-STRO-PHic'DON,  n.      [Gr.  ft -vc,  an   ox,   and 
rpsiiw,  to  turn.] 

This  word  is  used  to  express  the  ancient  mode  of 

writing,  in  Greece,  in  alternate  lines,  one  from  right 

to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right,  as  fields  are 

plowed. 

BOUS'Y,  (booz'y,)  a.    Drunken  ;  intoxicated.     [T^ul- 

gar.]  Dry  den. 

BOUT,  n.     [Fr.  bout,  end,  or  It.  botta,  a  stroke.] 

A  turn  ;  as  much  of  an  action  as  is  performed  at 
one  time  ;  a  single  part  of  an  action  carried  on  at 
successive  intervals  ;  essay;  attempt. 

Sidney.     Dryden. 
BOUT,  n.     [It.  bnita,  or  bevuta,  a  drinking,  from  bere, 
or  beocrc,  to  drink  ;  L.  bibo  :  Fr.  boire ;  Sp.  beber.] 

We  use  this  wortl  tantologically  in  the  phrase  a 
drinking-ftoMf;  or  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 
BOU-TADFJ,  (boo-fad',)    n.    [Fr.,  from   b outer ;    Sp. 
botar;  It.  butture,  to  thrust ;  Eng. put;  allied  to  bud.] 
Properly,  a  start;  hence,  a  whim.     [Not  English.] 
BOU-TANT'.     See  Arc  Houtant.  [Sioift. 

BOUTE'-FEU,   (boot'fu,)  n.      [Fr>,   from   banter,   to 
throw,  and  feu,  fire  ;  or,  according  to  Thomson,  from 
boute,  a  mutch.  Q.u.  from  the  root  of  Eng.  bate  or  better.] 
An  incendiary  ;  a  makebate.     [Not  English.] 

Bacon. 
BOU'TI-SALE,  77.     [Qu.  sale  of  booty,  or  from  boute,  a 
match.     Thomson.] 

A  cheap  sale  ;  or,  according  to  others,  a  sale  by  a 
lighted  match,  during  the  burning  of  which  a  man 
may  bid.     [JVot.  used.]  Hayward. 

BOUTS-RI-MES','boo-re-m*',)n.  pi.     [Fr.]     Words 

that  rhyme  given  to  be  formed  into  verse.  Smart. 
Bo' V  ATE,  ;t.     [In  Law  L.  bovata,  from  bos,  bovis,  an 
ox.] 

An  ox-gate,  or  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plow  in 
a  year  ;  Cowel  says  28  acres. 
Bo'VEY-COAL,  it.  Brown  lignite,  an  inflammable 
fossil,  resembling,  in  many  of  its  properties,  bitumin- 
ous wood  ;  found  at  Bovey  Hatfield,  near  Exeter,  in 
England.    Its  structure  is  a  little  slatv  ;  its  cross  frac- 
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tureeven  or  conchoidal,  with  a  resinous  luster,  some- 
what shining.  It  is  brittle,  burns  with  a  weak  llame, 
and  exhales  an  odor  which  is  generally  disagreeable. 

BOV'ID,  a.     [L.  bos.]  [  Clrucctaud. 

Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Bos  is  the  type.  It  comprehends 
the  genera  Catoblepas,  Ovibos,  and  Bos. 

BO'VlNE,  o.  [Low  L.  bovinus,  from  bos,  bovis,  an  ox  ; 
W.  bu,  buw,  bug,  buwc,  and  the  verb  bugiaw,  to  bel- 
low.] 

Pertaining  to  oxen  and  cows,  or  tht  vjUaurupeds  of 
the  genus  Bos. 

This  animal  is  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  the  bovine  genus. 

Barrow'.  Trim. 
The  ox-born  souls  mean  nothing  more  than  the  >'ighl  I  "l.ig  souls 
who  issued  from  their  allegorical  mother,  the  burinr  ark. 

Faber. 

BOW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  bugan,  bygan ;  W.  bican,  ar"*  h<icu, 
to  bend,  to  grapple  ;  G.  biegen,  beugen  ;  L*.  bcogvi, 
buigen;  Sw.  bb'ja;  Dan.  b'djc,  to  bend.] 

1.  To  bend  ;  to  inflect ;  as,  to  bow  vines. 

2.  To  bend  the  body  in  token  of  respeu  or  civiiuy ; 
as,  to  bow  the  head. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline  toward,  in  condescension. 

Bow  down  thine  car  to  the  poor.  —  *3cc>i. 

4.  To  depress  ;  to  crush  :  to  subdue. 

His  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave. 
He  botes  the  nations  to  bis  will. 

BOW,  77.  i.  To  bend  ;  to  curve  ;  to  be  inflected  ;  to 
bend,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  or  civility;  of- 
ten with  down. 

This  is  the  idol  to  which  the  world  bows. 

2.  To  stoop  ;  to  fall  upon  the  knees. 

The  people  bowed  upon  their  knees.  — Judges. 

3.  To  sink  under  pressure. 

They  stoop  ;  they  bow  down  together,  —  Isaiah. 

BOW,  n.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or  a  bending  of 
the  body,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civility,  or 
submission. 

Bow  of  a  ship,  is  the  rounding  part  of  her  side  for- 
warti,  beginning  where  the  planks  arch  inward,  ami 
terminating  where  they  close,  at  the  stem  or  prow. 
A  narrow  bow  is  called  a  lean  bow  ;  a  broad  one,  a 
bold  or  bluff  bow. 

On  the  bow,  in  navigation,  is  an  arch  of  the  hori- 
zon, not  exceeding  45  degrees,  comprehended  be- 
tween some  distant  object  and  that  point  of  the 
compass  which  is  right  ahead.  Mar.  Diet. 

BOW,  71.  [See  Bow,  to  bend.]  An  instrument  of  war 
and  hunting,  made  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  matter, 
with  a  string  fastened  to  each  end.  The  bow,  being 
bent  by  drawing  the  string,  and  suddenly  returning 
to  its  natural  state  by  its  elastic  force,  throws  an  ar- 
row to  a  great  distance,  and  with  force  sufficient  to 
kill  an  animal.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  long-bow,  and 
the  cross-bow,  arbalet,  or  arbalest.  The  use  of  the 
bow  is  called  archery. 

2.  Any  thing  bent,  or  in  form  of  a  curve  :  the  rain- 
bow ;  the  doubling  of  a  string  in  a  knot ;  the  part  of 
a  yoke  which  embraces  the  neck  ;  &c. 

3.  A  small  machine,  formed  with  a  stick  and  hairs, 
which,  being  drawn  over  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
of  music,  causes  it  to  sound. 

4.  A  beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with  three  long  screws 
that  direct  a  lathe  of  wood  or  steel  to  any  arch  ;  used 
in  forming  draughts  of  ships,  and  projections  of  the 
sphere,  or  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  draw  large 
arches.  Harris. 

5.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at 
sea,  consisting  of  a  large  arch  of  90  tlegrees  grad- 
uated, a  shank  or  staff,  a  side-vane,  a  sight-vane,  and 
a  horizon-vane  ;  vow  disused.  Encyc. 

6.  An  instrument  in  use  among  smiths  for  turning 
a  drill  ;  with  turners,  for  turning  wood  ;  with  hatters, 
for  breaking  fur  ami  wool. 

7.  Bains  of  a  saddle,  are  the  two  p'eces  of  wood 
laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horse's 
back,  to  give  the  saddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it 
tight.  Farrier's  Diet. 

8.  In  architecture,  a  circular  end  of  a  church,  apart- 
ni(,nt,  or  building.  Elmes. 

B6W-BEAR-ER,  7t.  [bow  and  bear.]  An  under  of- 
ficer of  the  forest,  whose  duty  is  to  inform  of  tres- 
passes. Cowel. 

BOW-BENT,  a.     [bow  and  bent.]  Crooked.  Milton. 

BOW-COM'PAS-SES,  (bo'kum'pas-sez,)  n.  pi.  A  pair 
of  compasses,  with  a  bow  or  arched  plate  of  metal 
riveted  to  one  of  the  legs,  upon  which  the  other  leg 
slides,  to  steady  the  motion. 

BoW'-DRILL,  7t.  A  drill  worked  by  a  bow  and 
spring. 

BSW-DVE,  n.  A  kind  of  scarlet  color,  superior  to 
madder,  but  inferior  to  the  true  scarlet  grain  for  fix- 
edness and  duration  ;  first  used  at  Bow,  near  Lon- 
don. Encyc. 

BOW'-GRaCE,  n.  In  sealanguar"-,  a  frame  or  com- 
position of  junk,  laid  out  at  the  smes,  or  bows,  of 
ships,  to  secure  them  from  injury  by  ice.       Encyc. 

BoW'-HAND,  71.  [bow  and  hand.]  The  hand  that 
draws  a  bow.  Spenser. 

BOW' IE-KNIFE,  (bo'e-nlfe,)  71.  A  long  knife,  or  dag- 
ger, used  by  hunters  and  others  in  the  Western  States. 
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BOW-LEG,  77.     A  crooked  leg.  Taylor. 

BoW'-LEG-GKI),  (bo'legd,)  a.  [bow  and  leg.]  Hav- 
ing crooked  legs.  Johnson. 

Bo  W  LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  bow. 

BoW-MAN,  11.  [bow  and  man.]  A  man  who  uses  a 
bow  ;  an  archer.    Jerem.  iv.  29. 

BOW'-MAN,  71.  The  man  who  rows  the  foremost  oar 
in  a  boat.    .  Mar.  Diet. 

BOW-NET,  71.  [bow  and  7icf.]  An  engine  for  catch- 
ing lobsters  and  crawfish,  called  sash  bow-wheel.  It 
is  made  of  two  round  wicker  baskets,  pointed  at  the 
end,  one  of  which  is  thrust  into  the  other,  and  at  the 
mouth  is  a  little  rim  bent  inward.  Encyc. 

BOW-PEN,  71.  A  metallic  ruling-pen,  having  the 
part  which  holds  the  ink  bowed  out  toward  the 
middle. 

BOW'-PIfiCE,  77.  [boio  and  piece.]  A  piece  of  ord- 
nance carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship.  Encyc. 

BoW'-SUOT,  71.  [bow  and  shot]  The  space  which 
an  arrow  may  pass  when  shot  from  a  bow.  Gen. 
xxi.  10.  Boyle. 

B0W-WIN'D6W.     See  Bay-Window. 

BOW'A-BLE,  a.  Of  a  flexible  disposition.  [Not  in 
use.] 

BOW  ED,  (bowd,)  pp.    Bent;  crashed;  subdued. 

BOWED,  pp.  or  a.     Bent  ;  like  a  bow. 

BOWELS,  it.  pi.  [G.  bauch  ;  D.  bulk ;  Sw.  bah  ;  Dan. 
bug  i  Fr.  boyau  ;  W.  bog ;  a  swelling  ;  bogel,  the  na- 
vel.    The  sense  is,  protuberance.] 

1.  The  intestines  of  an  animal;  the  entrails,  es- 
pecially of  man  ;  the  heart.    2  Cor.  vi.  12. 

2.  The  interior  part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

3.  The  seat  of  pity  or  kindness ;  hence,  tender- 
ness, compassion  ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

Bowel,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for  gat. 

BOW'FX,  i).  t.  To  take  out  the  bowels  ;  to  eviscerate ; 
to  penetrate  the  bowels.  Minsworth.     Ash. 

BOW'EL-EESS,  a.     Without  tenderness  or  pity. 

BOWER,  71.  [from  boio.]  An  anchor  carried  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship.  There  are  generally  two  bowers, 
called  first  and  second,  great  and  little,  or  best  and 
small.  Encyc. 

BOWER,  71.  [Sax.  bur,  a  chamber  or  private  apart- 
ment, a  hut,  a  cottage  ;  W.  bwr,  an  inclosure.] 

1.  A  shelter  or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made 
with  boughs  of  trees  bent  anil  twined  together.  It 
differs  from  arbor  in  that  it  may  be  round  or  square, 
whereas  an  arbor  is  long  and  arched.  Milton.  Encyc. 

2.  A  bed-chamber;  any  room  in  a  house  except 
the  hall.  Spenser.    Mason. 

3.  A  country-seat ;  a  cottage.  Sheustoue.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  shady  recess  ;  a  plantation  for  shade. 

W.  Brown. 
BOWER,  v.  t.    To  embower  ;  to  inclose.  S/iafc. 

BOWER,  7J.  i.    To  lodge.  Spenser. 

BOWERS,  )  n.  pi.  [from  bow.]   Muscles  that  bend  the 
BOWRS,       \      joints.      ,  Spenser.    Mason. 

BOWERY,  a.  Covering  ;  shading,  as  a  bower  ;  also, 
containing  bowers.  Thomson. 

A  boxenj  maze  that  shades  the  purple  streams.         Trunibutl. 

BOWESS,  )  71.    A  young  hawk,  when  it  begins  to  get 
BOWET,    j      out  of  the  nest ;  a  term  in  falconry. 

Encyc:    Ash. 
BOWGE,  7j.  i.    To  swell  out.     [See  Bouoe.] 
BOWGE,  v.  t.     To  perforate  ;  as,  to  bowgc  a  ship. 

Jliusworth. 
[I  do  not  find  this  word  in  any  other  author.] 
BOW'ING,  ppr.     Bending  ;  stooping  ;  making  a  bow. 
BOW1NG-LY,  adv.     In  a  bending  manner. 
BoWI,,   71.     [Sax.  bolla.     In  Latin,  voU  is  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.] 

1.  A  concave  vessel  to  hold  liquors,  rather  wide 
than  deep,  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  cup,  which 
is  rather  deep  than  wide. 

2.  The  hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon. 

3.  A  basin  ;  a  fountain.  Bacon. 
BoWL,  u.     [D.  bol ;  Fr.  boulc;  Sp.  bola ;  Arm.  boul,  a 

ball;  W.  pel.] 

A  bail  of  wood  used  for  play  on  a  level  plat  of 
groune. 
BOWL,  v.  i.     To  play  with  bowls,  or  at  bowling. 
2.  Tc  roil  the  ball  at  cricket. 

3    To  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and  like  a  ball ;  as, 
the  carriage  bowled  along. 
B6WL,  7.  L  To  roll,  as  a  bowl ;  also,  to  pelt  with  any 
tiling  rolled.  Soak. 

To  bowl  out,  in  cricket,  is  to  knock  down  one's 
wicket  by  bowling. 
BOWL'DER,  71.  [from  bowl.]  A  stone,  of  a  roundish 
form,  and  of  no  determinate  size,  found  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  on  the  banks  or  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  i 
&c,  worn  smooth  or  rounded  by  the  action  1  !  ivater  ; 
a  pebble.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

Th"  terra  bo  wider  is  now  used  in  geology  for  round- 
ed masses  of  any  rock,  found  out  of  place,  ami  ap- 
parently transported  from  their  original  bed  by  water. 
Bowlders  of  granite,  often  of  great  size,  are  very 
common  on  the  surface  of  the  most  recent  forma- 
tions. 
B0WI/DER-ST0NE.  See  Bowlder. 
BOWL'DER-WALL,  77.     A  wall  constructed  of  peb- 
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hies  or  bowlders  of  flint  or  other  silicious  stones, 
which  have  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 
Builder's  Diet. 

BoWL'ER,  re.  One  who  plays  at  bowls,  or  who  rolls 
in  cricket. 

BoWLl.VE,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  bohna;  Arm.  boulhie, 
"  voile  de  biais  pour  recevoir  le  vent  de  cote,"  a 
slanting  sail  to  receive  a  side  wind,  Oregoire ;  Fr. 
bouline,  a  tack  ;  bouliner,  to  tack,  to  turn  one  way 
and  ihc  other,  to  dodge  or  shift.  But  ui  Danish  it  is 
bogline,  the  line  of  the  bow  or  bend.] 

A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the  leech  or 
perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails,  by  subordinate 
parts,  called  bridles,  and  used  to  keep  the  weather 
edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward,  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

Bowline-bridles  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline 
is  fastened  to  the  teech  of  the  sail.  Encyc. 

BoWL'ING,  re.  The  act  of  rolling  bowls,  or  the  ball 
at  cricket.  Burton. 

BoWL'ING,  ppr.  Playing  at  bowls;  rolling  the  ball 
at  cricket;  moving  smoothly  and  rapidly  along. 

BoWL'I.MG-AL'LEY,  n.  In  tlie  United  States,  a  place 
for  playing  at  bowls. 

BoWL'ING-GRGEN,  n.  [bowl  and  green.]  A  level 
piece  of  ground  kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

2.  [n  gardening,  a  parterre  in  a  grove,  laid  with 
fine  turf,  with  compartments  of  divers  figures,  with 
dwarf  trees  and  other  decorations.  It  may  be  used 
for  bowling;  but  the  French  and  Italians  have  such 
greens  for  ornament.  Encyc. 

BOWSE,  v.  i.  In  seamen's  language,  to  pull  or  haul 
hard  ;  as,  to  bowse  upon  a  tack  ;  to  bowse  away,  to  pull 
all  together.  Encyc. 

BOWSPRIT,  b.  [bow  and  sprit;  D.  boegspriet;  Dan. 
bogsprid ;  G.  bugsprict.     See  Sprit.] 

A  large  boom  or  spar,  which  projects  ovei  the  stem 
Ota  ship,  o  other  vessel,  to  carry  sail  forward.  [Tt. 
is  probably  the  true  orthography.]  Mar.  Diet. 

BCWSS'£N,  v.  t.  To  drink  ;  to  drench.  [JVot  used.] 
Qu.  I'ouse. 

boVV'STtirNG,  re.  The  string  of  a  bow.  The  bow- 
string is  used  hy  the  Turks  in  strangling  offenders  ; 
hence,  the  verb  to  bowstring  is  sometimes  used. 

B6WSTIUNG-.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  bowstrings. 

BOW'  YER,  n.  [from  bow,  a  corruption  of  bower,  like 
sawyer.] 

An  archer ;  one  who  uses  a  bow ;  one  who  makes 
bows.    [  T.ittle  used.]  Johnson. 

BOX,  n.  *  [Sa.v.  box,  a  coffer,  and  the  box-tree  ;  L.  bur- 
ns, the  tree,  and  pyxis,  a  box  ;  Gr.  n-uft?,  a  box,  and 
irvt'is,  the  tree  ;  iru j,  the  fist ;  Ir.  bugsa,  bulcsa ;  Sw. 
bvxbotn  .■  Ger.  buchsbaum  ;  Dan.  buzbom,  the  box-tree  ; 
Ger  bvchse,  a  box  ;  It.  bosso,  the  box-tree ;  bossolo,  a 
hox  ;  Sp.  box,  the  tree  ;  Port,  buxo,  the  tree  ;  buxa,  a 


s  opple  ;  Pers.  /  <X»9.j  baxas, buxus, box-tree;  Ar. the 

sam°.  Box  may  be  from  closeness,  applied  to  the 
shrub  the  fist,  and  the  case.] 

1.  A  coffer  or  chest,  either  of  wood  or  metal.  In 
general  the  word  box  is  used  for  a  case  of  rough 
boards,  or  more  slightly  made  than  a  chest,  and 
used  fur  the  conveyance  of  goods.  But  the  name 
is  applied  io  cases  of  any  size  and  of  any  materi- 
als ;  as,  a  wooden  box,  a  tin  box,  an  iron  box,  a 
strong  box. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  box  contains;  as,  a  box  of 
quicksilver;  a  box  of  rings.  In  some  cases,  the  quan- 
tity called  a  box  is  fixed  by  custom  ;  in  others,  it  is 
uncertain,  as  a  box  of  tea  or  sugar. 

3.  A  certain  seat  in  a  play-house,  or  in  any  public 
room. 

4.  The  case  which  contains  the  mariner's  compass. 

5.  A  money-chest. 

*6.  A  tret  or  shrub,  the  Burns  sempervirens,  used  for 
bordering  (lower-beds.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  species  of  the  genus.  The  African  box  is  the 
Myrsine. 

7.  A  blow  on  the  head  with  the  hand,  or  on  the 
ear  with  the  open  band. 

S.  A  cylindrical,  hollow  iron,  used  in  wheels,  in 
which   tile  axle-tree  runs.     Also,  a  hollow  tube  in  a 
pump,  closed  with  a  valve. 
BOX,  ».  i.     To  fight  with  the  fist ;  to  combat  with  the 

hand  or  fist. 
BOX,  v.  t.    To  inclose  in  a  box ;  also,  to  furnish  with 
boxes,  as  a  wheel  or  block. 

2.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist,  especially  the 
ear  or  side  of  the  head. 

3.  To  rehearse  the  several  points  of  the  compass 
in  their  proper  order.  Encyc 

-1.  To  make  a  hole  or  cut  in  a  tree  to  procure  the 
sap  ;  as,  to  box  a  maple. 
5.  To  sail  round.     [Sp.  boxar.l 
To  box.  off;  to  divide  off  into  tight  co-partments. 
BOX'-CoAT,    re.     An  overcoat,  originally  worn  by 

coachmen. 
liOX'-DltAlN,  7i.  An  under-ground  drain,  boxed  up  on 
the  sides  and  top,  and  covered  with  earth.  Brandc. 
BOX-EL'DER,  n.  The  ash-leaved  maple, (Acer  negnn- 
do,  I. inn.  ;  JVcgundtum  accroides,  AIoMich,)  a  native  of 
North  America. 


BOX'-LOB-BY,  re.  In  a  theater,  the  lobby  leading  to 
the  boxes. 

BOX'-THORN,  ru  [box  and  thorn.]  A  plant,  the  Ly- 
cium,  or  a  species  of  it.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

BOX'-TREE,  71.  The  box,  (Buxus  sempervirens,  Linn.) 

BOX'£D,  (boxt,)  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  box  ;  struck  on  the 
head  with  the  fist  or  hand  ;  furnished  with  a  box  or 
hollow  iron,  as  a  wheel. 

BOX'£N,  (box'n,)  a.  Made  of  box-wood  ;  resembling 
box.  Dryden.     Gay. 

BOX'ER,  n.    One  who  fights  with  his  fist. 

BOX'HAUL,  v.  t.  To  veer  a  ship  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, when  close-hauled,  round  on  to  the  other  tack. 

Chambers. 

BOX'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inclosin  in  a  box ;  striking  with 
the  fist ;  furnishing  with  a  dox. 

BOX'ING,  71.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  fist ;  a  com- 
bat with  the  fist. 

BOY,  ri.  [Pers.  bach,  a  boy  ;  W.  bacgen,  from  bac,  lit- 
tle ;  Arm.  bugucl,  a  child  ;  bugalc,  boyish  ;  Sw.  police, 
a  young  boy  ;  Dan.  pog  Fr.  page.  (See  Beagle  and 
Pug.)  Boy  is  a  contracted  word,  and  probably  the  L. 
vuer,  for  puger,  for  we  see  by  puella  that  r  is  not  rad- 
ical. So  the  t~i'  Ttatc  probably  is  contracted,  for  the 
derivative  verb,  rratZoj,  forms  iraifco,  rraix^^iS-  The 
radical  letters  probably  are  Bg  or  Pg.] 

A  male,  child,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but 
in  general,  applied  to  males  under  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  a  lad.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  contempt  for 
a  young  man,  indicating  immaturity,  want  of  vigor 
or  judgn.Liif. 

BOY,  c  *.    To  treat  as  a  boy.  Johnson. 

Rather,  to  act  as  a  boy  ;  to  imitate  a  boy  in  action. 
The  passage  in  Shakspeare,  in  which  this  word  is 
fc  una,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  boys 
acting  worcin's  parts  on  the  stage. 

I  shall  see  somr  -  u^akiiif*  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness. 

See  Mason's  San.  In  Johfan. 

BOY'AR,  re.  A  nobleman  of  Russia,  Transylvania, 
&c.     [See  Boiae.] 

BQY'JIU,  (boy'o,)  7i. ;  pi.  Boyaux.  [Fr.  boyau,  a  gut, 
and  a  branch  of  a  tree.] 

In  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a  parapet, 
serving  as  a  communication  between  two  trenches. 

Encyc. 

BOY'-BLIND,  a.  Blind  as  a  boy ;  undiscerning.  [Obs.] 

Beaum.  $■  Fl. 

BOY'ER,  re.  A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  castle  at  each 
end.  Encyc. 

BOY' HOOD,  re.  [boy  and  hood.]  The  state  of  a  boy, 
or  of  immature  age.  Swift. 

BOY'ISH,  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy;  childish  ;  trifling; 
resembling  a  boy  in  manners  or  opinions;  puerile. 

Simk. 

BOY'ISH-LY,  adv.     Childishly  ;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

Sherwood. 

BO  Y'ISH-NESS,  re.  Childishness ;  the  manners  or  be- 
havior of  a  boy. 

BOY'ISM,  re.     Childishness  ;  puerility.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  a  boy.  JVarton. 

BOY'S'-PLAY,  re.  Childish  amusement;  any  thing 
trifling. 

BO-Yu'NA,  re.  A  large  serpent  of  America,  black 
and  slender,  having  an  intolerable  smell.  Also,  a 
harmless  reptile.  Diet,  of  JVat.  IBst. 

BP  ;  an  abbreviation  of  Bishop. 

BRA-BANT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Brabant,  a  province 
of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  Brussels  is  the  capital. 
Stale  Payers,  vol.  ii. 

BRAB'BLE,  re.     [D.  brabbclcn,  to  stammer.] 

A  broil;  a  clamorous  contest;  a  wrangle.     [05s.] 

Shale. 

BRAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  clamor  ;  to  contest  noisily.  [  Obs.] 

Beaum.  $■  Fl. 

BR  AB'BLER,  re.  A  clamorous,  quarrelsome,  noisy  fel- 
low ;  a  wrangler.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

BRAB'ISLING,  ppr.     Clamoring  ;  wrangling.      [Obs.] 

BRAC'CATE,  a.     [L.  brucca,  breeches.] 

In  ornithology,  furnished  with  feathers  which  con- 
ceal the  feet. 

BRACE,  71.  [Fr.  bras;  Sp.  brazo  ;  Port,  braeo;  Arm. 
breach,  or  breh  ;  Ir.  brae,  and  raigh  ;  W.  braic ;  Corn. 
brrel;,  or  breh;  ~L.brachium;  Gr.  fipayioju,  the  arm. 
This  word  furnishes  a  clear  and  decisive  evidence  of 
the  change  of  a  palatal  letter  into  a  sibilant.  The 
change  comes  through  the  Spanish  or  other  Celtic 
dialect,  brach,  brazo,  the  Sp.  z  being  originally  a  pal- 
atal or  guttural ;  thence  to  the  Fr.  bras,  and  Eng. 
brace.  In  like  manner,  Durazzo  is  formed  from  Dyr- 
rachinm.  The  Greek  verbs  furnish  a  multitude  of 
similar  changes.  This  word  furnishes  also  a  proof 
that  b  is  a  prefix;  for  in  Irish,  brae  is  written  also 
raigh.  The  sense  of  arm  is,  that  which  breaks  forth, 
a  shoot.  From  bras,  the  French  have  cmbrasser,  to 
embrace,  and  in  Sp.  Irrazas  is  braces,  and  braeear  is  to 
brace,  and  to  swing  the  arms.  Brace,  in  naval  affairs, 
is  in  D.  bras  ;  Dan.  bras,  and  brase,  to  brace.  Q.U.  Is 
this  the  same  word  as  the  Fr.  bras,  an  arm  .'J 

1.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in  with 
bevel  joints,  to  keep  the  building  from  swerving  ei- 
ther way.  It  extends  like  an  arm  from  the  post  or 
main  timber. 

2.  That  which  holds  any  thing  tight;  a  cincture  or 
bandage.     The  braces  of  a  drum  are  not  bands. 


3.  A  pair ;  a  couple  ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks.  It  is 
used  of  persons  only  in  contempt,  or-  in  a  style  of 
drollery. 

4.  In  music,  a  line  or  bracket  placed  vertically  at 
the  beginning  of  each  set  of  staves  in  a  score,  serv- 
ing to  bind  tiiem  together.  Brandu 

5.  A  thick  strap,  which  supports  a  carriage  on 
wheels. 

6.  A  crooked  line,  in  printing,  connecting  two  or 
more  words  or  lines ;  thus,  .     ',  ( 

It  is  used  to  connect  triplets  in  poetry. 

7.  In  marine  language,  a  rope  reeved  through  a 
block  at  the  end  of  a  yard,  to  square  or  traverse 
the  yard.  The  name  is  given  also  to  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  used  as  supports;  such  as  the  poop  lan- 
terns, &c.  Mar.  Diet 

8.  Brace,  or  brasse,  is  a  foreign  measure  answering 
to  our  fathom.     [Fr.  brasse,  fathom.] 

9.  Harness  ;  warlike  preparation  ;  as  we  say,  gird- 
ed for  battle.  Shak. 

10.  Tension  ;  tightness.  Holder. 

11.  Braces ;  pi.,  suspenders  ;  the  straps  that  sustain 
pantaloons,  &c. 

12.  The  braces  of  a  drum,  are  the  cords  on  the  sides 
of  it,  for  tightening  the  heads  and  snares. 

13.  A  curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood,  for  boring 
holes  and  driving  screws,  by  pressure  against  the 
breast.  Nicholson. 

BRACE,  v.  u  To  draw  tight ;  to  tighten  ;  to  bind  or 
tie  close ;  to  make  tight  and  firm. 

2.  To  make  tense ;  to  strain  up ;  as,  to  brace  a 
drum. 

3.  To  furnish  with  braces  ;  as,  to  brace  a  building. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  increase  tension  ;  as,  to  brace 
the  nerves. 

5.  In  77i<z7-i7ie  language,  to  bring  the  yards  to  either 
side. 

To  brace  about,  is  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  the 
contrary  tack. 

To  brace  sharp,  is  to  cause  the  yards  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel. 

To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off  the  lee  braces, 
and  round  in  the  weather  ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

Mar.  Diet. 
BRACED,  (brast,)  pp.  Furnished  with  braces  ;  drawn 

close  and  tight ;  made  tense. 
BRACE'LET,  re.     [Fr.  brassclet,  and  bracelet ;  It.  brac- 
ciale,  braccialctto  ;  Sp.  brazalete.     See  Brace.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist,  worn  by  ladies.  This 
ornament  seems  anciently  to  have  been  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm. 

Johnson. 
ERA'CER,  re.    That  which  braces,  binds,  or  makes 
firm ;  a  band  or  bandage ;  also,  armor  for  the  arm. 

Cliaucer. 
2.  A  medicine,  which  gives  tension  or  tone  to  any 
part  of  the  body. 
BRACH,  re.     [Fr!  braque;  D.  brak  ;  It.  bracco,  a  setting 
dog  ;  Sp.  braeo,  pointing  or  setting,  as  a  pointer.] 
A  bitch  of  the  hound  kind.  Shak. 

BRACH'I-AL,  a.  [L.  brachium,  from  the  Celtic  braic, 
brae,  the  arm.] 

Belonging  to  the  arm  ;  as,  the  brachial  artery. 

Hooper. 
BRACH'I-ATE,  a.     [See  Brachial.]     In  botany,  hav- 
ing branches  in  pairs,  decussated,  all  nearly  horizon- 
tal, and  each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

Martyn. 
BRACH'I-O-POD,  7i.  )  [Gr.    /Spnxiov,    the  "arm, 

BRACH-I-OP'O-DA,  re.  pi.  j      and  rroiia,  feet.] 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  or  order  of  molluscous  an- 
imals, characterized  by  two  fleshy  arms,  or  labial 
processes,  which  they  can  protrude  or  withdraw,  and 
which  serve  for  prehension. 
BRXCH'MAN,  j  re.    One  of  the  sacerdotal  order 

BEaM'IN,  (br'i'min,)  j  of  India.  The  brachmans  are 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  gymnosophists,  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  severity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 

£?1C7/C. 

BRACH- Y-€AT-A-LE€'Tie,  re.  [Gr.  0paxvs,  short, 
and  pcflraAj?ffTi*oc,  deficient.] 

In  Orcek  and  Latin  prosody,  a  verse  wanting  two 
syllables  at  its  termination. 
BRACII-Y-DI-AG'O-NAL,  re.    The  shortest  of  the  di- 
agonals in  a  rhombic,  prism. 
BRA-CHYG'RA-PHER,  ru     [See  the  next  word.]    A 

writer  in  short  hand.  Oayton. 

BRA-CHYG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  0pa\vc,  short,  and 
ypabn,  a  writing.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  writing  in  short  hand  ;  ste- 
nography. B.  Jonson. 
BRA-€lIYL'0-GY,  re.     [Gr.  (jpa^vs,  short,  and  Aoj  os, 
expression.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  expressing  of  any  thing  in  the  most 
concise  manner. 
BRA-CHYP'TER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  .Spaxvs,  short,  and 
irrrpoi',  wing.] 

In  ornithology,  a  term  denoting  that  the  wings, 
when  folded,  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Brandc. 
BRA-CHYST'O-CHRONE,  n     [Gr.  Bpaxierjos,  short- 
est, and  Yjjoros,  time.] 
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BRA 

A  curve,  in  which  a  body,  descending  by  the  force 

of  gravity,  moves  through  a  given  space  in  the  short- 
est time. 
BRACH'Y-TVP-OUS,   a.      [Gr.   /3paXvs,   short,   and 

Tv-os.  f<  rra.] 

In  mhierulocy,  of  a  short  form.  Mohfi 

BRAGH-l'-tJ'KGUS,  a.    [Gr.  (Ipaxvs,  short,  and  ovpa, 

tail.] 
Short-  tailed;  a  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  Crustacea, 

compreh  ending  the  crabs.  P.  Cyc. 

BRACING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  braces;   making 

tight  or  firm. 
!!  RACING,  n.     Act  of  bracing,  or  state  of  being 

braced . 
BRACING,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  giving  strength 

or  tone. 
BRACK,  n.  [Ger.  bruch;  D&n.brak ;  Norm,  brek ;  from 

break,  which  see. 
An  opening  caused  by  the  parting  of  any  solid 

body  ;  a  breach ;  a  broken  part. 
BRA'^ICEN,  n.     Fern.     [See  Brake.1 
Brf\CK'ET,   n.     [Fr.  braqucr,  to  ben3.     Qu.  Oriental 

"pa,  Ar.  Cll.  Heb.  Syr.  Sam.   and  Eth.,  to  bend  the 

knee  ;  hence  it  signifies  the  knee.  1 

1.  Among  workers  in  timber,  an  angular  wooden 
stay,  in  form  of  the  knee  bent,  to  support  shelves, 
scaffolds,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  cheek  of  a  mortar  carriage,  made  of  strong 
plank.  Eneyc 

3.  In  -printing  a  term  applied  to  hooks  ;  thus,  [  ]. 
BRVCK'ET,  v.  u '  To  place  within  brackets. 
BRACKISH    a.   [D.  brak,  overflowed  ;  qu.  from  break, 

or  Gr.  0ae\oi,  to  water.    Perhaps  applied  to  land  on 
which  salt  water  has  flowed.] 

Salt,  or  salt  in  a  moderate  degree :   it  is  applied  to 
any  water  partially  saturated  with    salt.     .Bacon. 
BRACK'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  brackish; 

saltness  in  a  small  degree.  Cheyne. 

BRACK'Y,  a.    Brackish.     [JVM  used.] 
HRA€'TE-A,  )  n.      [L.    Ainsworth  writes  bractea,  or 
BRACT,  (      brattca.] 

In  botany,  an  abnormally  developed  leaf,  growing 
upon  the  peduncle  of  a  flower.  It  differs  from  other 
leaves  in  shape  or  color,  and  is  generally  situated  on 
the  peduncle,  so  near  the  flower  as  easily  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  periantn. 
BRAG'TE-ATE,  a.    [from  bractea.]    Furnished  with 

bracts.  Barton. 

BRAGT'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  bracts.        Martyn. 
BRAC'TE-OLE,  n.     A  little  bract.  De  Candolle. 

BRAC'TE-O-LATE,  a.     Furnished  with  bracteoles. 
BRAGT'LESS,  a.    In  botany,  destitute  of  bracts. 
BRAD,  in  Saxon,  is  broadband,  occurs  in  names ;  as  in 

Bradford,  broadford. 
BRAD',  ?i.     [Arm.  broud,  a  point;  Ir.  brad,  or  braid; 
Dan.  braad,  a  goad  ur  sting  ;  Ch.  CO,  barat,  a  dart, 
a  borer.] 

A  particular  kind  of  nail,  used  in  floors  and  other 
work,  where  it  is  deemed  proper  to  drive  nails  entire- 
ly into  the  wood.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  made  with- 
out a  broad  head  or  shoulder  over  the  shank. 

Moxon. 
BRAD'Y-PUS,  n.  The  sloth,  which  see. 
BRAG,  v.  i.  [ W.  bragiaw,  to  swell,  to  shoot  up,  to 
brag  ;  brag,  a  sprouting,  malt ;  bragn,  to  malt.  It 
coincides  with  Dan.  brager,  to  crackle,  Gr.  fjpaxto, 
Eng.  to  brag,  and  many  other  words  signifying  to 
break,  or  shoot  forth.     See  Brave.] 

To  boast ;  to  display  one's  actions,  merits,  or  ad- 
vantages ostentatiously  ;  to  tell  boastful  stories  ;  fol- 
lowed by  of;  as,  to  brag  of  a.  good  horse,  or  of  a  feat. 
Sidney.     Shak. 
To  brag  on,  is  vulgar ;  indeed,  the  word  itself  is  be- 
come low,  and  is  not  to  be  used  in  elegant  composi- 
tion. 
BRAG,  n.    A  boast  or  boasting;  ostentatious  verbal 
display  of  one's   deeds,  or  advantages  ;   the  thing 
boasted.  Mdton.     Bacon. 

Spenser  has  used   this  word    as  an  adverb  for 
proudly. 
BRAG,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Chesterfield. 

BRAG-GA-Do'CIO,    (brag-ga-do'sho,)    n.     A  puffing, 

boasting  fellow.  Dryden. 

BRAG'GARD-ISM,  n.     [Old  Fr.  braggardise.] 

Boastfuiness ;  vain  ostentation. 
BRAG'GART,  n.    [brag  and  art,  ard,  kind.]    A  boast- 
er ;  a  vain  fellow.  Shale. 
BRAG'GART,  a.    Boastful ;  vainly  ostentatious. 

Donne. 
BRAG'GER,  n.     One  who  brags  ;  a  boaster. 
BRAG'GET,  n.     [W.  brugawd.     See  Brag.] 

A  liquor  made  by  fermenting  the  wort  of  ale  nnd 
mead.  Owen 

BRAG'GING,  n.     Act  of  boasting. 
BRAG'GING,  ppr.     Boasting. 
BRAG'GING-LY,  adv.    Boastingly. 
BRAG' LESS,  a.     Without  bragging  or  ostentation. 

[Unusual.]  Shak. 

Bit  AG'LY,  adv.    Finely ;  so  as  it  may  be  bragged  of. 

[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

BRAH'MA,  n.*  The  first  person  in  the  trinity  of  the 

Hindoos ;  the  creator    The  other  two  are  Vishnoo, 

the  preserver  or  redeemer,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer. 

Encyc.  Am. 


BRA 

BRAH-MaN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  bracuinana. 
BRAH'MIN,  n.    A  priest  among  the  Hindoos. 
BRAID,  v.t.     [Sax.  bredan,  to  braid;  Old  Eng.  brede; 
Dan.  breide,  to  upbraid.] 

1.  To  weave  or  infold  three  or  more  strands  to  form 
one. 

2  In  domestic  concerns,  to  mingle  by  rubbing  in 
some  fluid  or  soft  substance  ;  as,  to  braid  starch. 

Forby. 

3.  To  reproach.     [Obs.]     [See  Upbraid.] 

4.  To  break  ;  to  tear  ;  to  start.     [  Obs.] 
BRaID,  n.    A  string,  cord,  or  other  texture,  formed  by 

weaving  together  different  strands. 

2.  A  start.  Sackvillc. 
BRA  ID,  a.     Deceitful.  Shak. 

Chaucer  used  the  Saxon  word  brede,  to  deceive. 
This  is  the  figurative  sense  of  braid.     [Obs.] 

BRAID'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Woven  together;  commingled 
by  rubbing. 

BRAID'ING,  ppr.  Weaving  or  interlacing;  commin- 
gling by  rubbing. 

BRAIL,  n.  [Fr.  Itrayer,  a  brail,  or  truss,  a  contracted 
word.] 

1.  A  piece,  of  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing. 

Bailey. 

2.  In  navigation,  brails  are  ropes  passing  through 
pulleys,  on  the  mizzen-mast  and  yard,  and  fastened 
to  the  aftmost  leech  of  the  sail  in  different  places,  to 
truss  it  up  close.  Also,  all  ropes  employed  to  haul 
up  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and  skirts  of  the  other 
great  sails,  for  the  more  ready  furling  of  them. 

Mar.  Diet. 
BRAIL,  v.  t.     To  brail  up,  is  to  haul  up  into  the  brails, 

or  to  truss  up  with  the  brails.  Mar.  Diet. 

BRAIN,  n.     [Sax.  briegan,  bregen,  bragen ;  D.  brein ; 

Gr.  Ppcypa,  properly,  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  or 

sinciput;  also,  the  brain.] 

1.  The  soft  mass,  or  viscus,  inclosed  in  the  crani- 
um, or  skull,  forming  the  most  important  and  most 
largely  developed  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  seat  of  the  intellect  and  emotions.  It  consists  of 
two  larger  portions,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and 
of  certain  smaller  parts,  situated  at  their  base.  From 
the  smaller  parts,  at  its  base,  proceed  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  certain  pairs  of  nerves,  part  distributed,  as 
nerves  of  special  sensation,  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  part,  as  nerves  of  common  sensation  and  motion, 
to  the  head  and  neck.  The  term  has,  also,  been  ap- 
plied to  the  cerebrum,  in  distinction  from  the  cerebel- 
lum, or  little  brain. 

2.  The  understanding.  Hale. 

3  The  affections  ;  fancy;  imagination  [Unusual.] 

Shak.     Sandys. 

BRAIN,  v.  t.     To  dash  out  the  brains  ;  to  kill  by  beat- 
ing out  the  brains.  Pope. .    Dryden. 
2.  To  conceive  ;  to  understand.  [Not  used]  Shak 

BRAlN'-FEVEli,  n.  An  old  term  for  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

BRAINTSH,  a.    Hot  headed  ;  furious;  as  L.  cerebro- 

sus.  Shak. 

BRAINLESS,  a.  Without  understanding;  silly; 
thoughtless ;  witless.  Ticket.     Shak. 

BRAINPAN,  n.  [brain  and  pan.]  The  skull  which 
incloses  the  brain.  Dryden. 

BRAINSICK,  a.  [brain  and  sick.]  Disordered  in 
the  understanding ;  giddy;  thoughtless.  Knolles. 

BRAIN'SICK-LY  adv.  Weakly  ;  with  a  disordered 
understanding.  Sliak. 

BRAIN'SICK-NEHS,  n.  Disorder  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  giddiness;  indiscretion. 

BRAIN'THROB,  n.    The  throbbing  of  the  brain. 

BRaIT,  71.    Among  jewelers,  a  rough  diamond. 

BRAKE,  pp.  of  Break.     [Obs.]     [See  Break.] 

BRAKE,  n.  [W.  brag ;  Ir.  fraoch  ;  Port,  brejo  ;  Sp. 
brezo  ;  Dan.  bregne ;  G.  brcchc  ;  L.  erica;  Gr.  epiKut, 
epeiKoi,  to  break.  Sc  named,  probably,  from  its  rough- 
ness or  broken  appea  ance.j 

1.  A  name  given  to  different  species  of  fern,  of  the 
genus  Pteris,  particul  rly  to  the  female  fern,  (P. 
aquiliha ;)  also  to  different  species  of  fern  of  other 
genera.  The.  name  is  also  used  collectively  in  the 
plural,  {brakes.) 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  brake.  Encyc. 

3.  A  thicket;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
brambles  Johnson. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  thicket  of  canes  ;  as,  a 
cane-brake;  but  I  believe  used  only  in  composition. 

'  Ellicott.  • 
BRaKE,  n.   [See  Break  |    An  instrument  or  machine 
to  break  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  The  handle  or  lever  by  which  a  pump  is  worked ; 
that  is,  brae,  brachium,  an  arm. 

3.  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

4.  A  sharp  bit,  or  snaffle. 

5.  A  machine  for  confining  refractory  horses  while 
the  smith  is  shoeing  them.  Johnson. 

G.  That  part  of  the  carriage  of  a  movable  battery, 
or  engine,  which  enables  it  to  turn.  Fairfax. 

7.  A  large,  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods  after 
ploughing;  called  also  a  drag. 
BRAKE,  n.*  An  instrument  attached  to  wheels,  par- 
ticularly to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  especially 
railroad  cars,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  wheels,  re- 
tards or  stops  their  motion. 
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BRAKE'MAN,  n.  The  man  whose  business  ia  to 
manage  the  brake  on  railways. 

BRAK'Y,  a.  Full  of  brakes;  abounding  with  bram- 
bles or  shrubs  ;  rough  ;  thorny.  B.  Jonson.   • 

BRAM'A,     ) «.     [Brouin,    Piromis.      Herodotus.    Qu. 

BRUM'A,     \    Uprimus;  Ir. prlmih, first,  ehief,  Goth. 

BRAH'MA,  >    frum,  origin,  beginning.] 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Indian  nations,  considered 
as  the  creator  of  all  things.  Jis.  Researches. 

BRAM'BLE,  n.  [Sax.  brembel,  brembr,  brand,  a  bram- 
ble, rubus,  vepres  ;  D.  braam,  br  .-  .mbosch,  bruamst.raik, 
bramble  ;  Ger.  brombeer,  blackbi.rry  ;  brombeerstaiule, 
bramble.  This  plant,  probably,  is  named  from  its 
berry  or  its  prickles.     See  Broom.] 

The  raspberry  bush  or  blackberry  bush  ;  a  name 
common  to  different  species  of  the  genus  Rubus,  in- 
cluding the  raspberry  and  blackberry.  They  are 
armed  with  prickles  ;  hence,  in  common  language, 
any  rough,  prickly  shrub. 

BRAM'BLE-BUSH,  n.  [bramble  and  bush.]  The 
bramble,  or  a  collection  of  brambles  growing  together. 

Ash. 

BRAM'BL£D,  (bram'bld,)  a.  Overgrown  witli  bram- 
bles. 

BRAM'BLE-NET,  n.  [bramble  and  net.]  A  hallier, 
or  a  net  to  catch  birds.  Encyc.    Jish. 

BRAlM'BLING,  /  n.      A  bird,  a  species  of  Fringilla 

BRAM'BLE,       \      the  mountain  finch.  Encyc 

BRAM'BLY,  ado.     Full  of  brambles. 

BrIS,    I     "•       [**  BBACHMAI..J 

A  priest  among  the  Hindoos  and  other  nations  of 
India.  There  are  several  orders  of  Bramins,  many 
of  whom  are  very  corrupt  in  their  morals  ;  others 
live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted  to  supersti- 
tion and  indolence.  They  are  the  only  persons  who 
understand  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are  written  ; 
and  to  them  are  European  nations  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  language.  They  worship  Brania, 
the  supposed  creator  of  the  world,  but  have  many 
subordinate  deities. 

BRXM-l™,'  |  "■    ThewifeofaBramin. 

BRA-MIN'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Bramins,  or 
their  doctrines  and  worship  ;  as,  the  braminical  sys- 
tem. As.  Researches. 

BRSM'IN-ISM,  n.  The  religion,  or  sy&iem  of  doc- 
trines, of  the  Bramins. 

BRAN,  n.  [W.  bran,  composed  of  o  and  rhan,  a  piece, 
from  rhanu,  to  rend  or  tear  ;  Arm.  Irenn  ;  Ir.  and  Fr. 
bran.  In  Italian,  brano  is  a  piece  or  bit.  Arm. 
ranna;  It.  rannam,  to  tear.] 

The  proper  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other 
farinaceous  grain,  separated  from  theflour  by  bolting. 

BRANCARD,)!.     [Fr.]    A  horse  litter     [Not  in  use.] 

BRANCH,  n.  [Fr.  branche;  Arm.  brancq  Ifttisnot 
radical,  this  word  coincides  with  W.  braic,  the  arm, 
a  shoot.    This  is  probably  the  fact  ] 

1.  A  shoot  of  a  tree  or  ether  plant ;  a  limb ;  a 
bough  shooting  from  the  stem,  or  from  another 
branch  or  bough.  Johnson  restricts  the  word  to  a 
shoot  from  a  main  bough ;  but  the  definition  is  war- 
ranted neither  by  etymology  nor  usage. 

A  division  of  a  main  stem,  supporting  the  leaves 
and  fructification.  Martyn. 

An  arm  of  a  tree  sprouting  from  the  stem.    Encyc. 

2.  Any  arm  or  extended  part  shooting  or  extended 
from  the  main  body  of  a  tiling  ;  as,  the  branch  of  a 
candlestick  or  of  an  artery  Hence,  from  similitude, 
a  smaller  stream  running  into  a  larger  one,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  Also,  the  shoot  of  a  stag's  horn  ; 
an  antler. 

3.  Any  member  oi  part  of  a  body,  or  system  ;  a 
distinct  article  ;  a  section  or  subdivision  ;  as  charity 
is  a  branch  of  Christian  duty. 

4.  Ar.y  individual  of  a  family  descending  in  a 
collateral  line;  any  descendant  from  a  common 
parent  or  stock. 

5.  Branches  of  a  bridle;  two  pieces  of  bent  iron, 
which  bear  the  bit,  the  cross  chains,  and  the  curb. 

6.  In  architecture,  branches  of  ogives  are  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults,  traversing  from  one  angle  to  another 
diagonally,  and  forming  a  cross  between  the  other 
aiches,  which  make  the  sides  of  the  square,  of  which 
these  aiches  are  diagonals.  Harris. 

7.  A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot. 

Laics  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  A  chandelier.  Ash. 
BRANCH,  v.  i.    To  shoot  or  spread  in  branches ;  to 

ramify  ;  as  a  plant,  or  as  horns. 

2.  To  divide  into  separate  parts  or  subdivisions, 
as  a  mountain,  a  stream,  or  a  moral  subject;  to 
ramify. 

3.  To  speak  diffusively  ;  to  make  many  distinctions 
or  divisions  in  a  discourse.    . 

4.  To  have  horns  shooting  out.  Milton. 
BRANCH,  v.  t.     To  divide  as  into  branches  ;  to  make 

subordinate  divisions.  Bacon. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needle-work,  representing 
branches,  flowers,  or  twigs.  Spenser. 

BRANCH'£D,  (branch!,)  pp.  Divided  or  spread  into 
branches  ;  separated  into  subordinate  parts;  adorned 
with  branches  ;  furnished  with  branches. 
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BRXNCII'£D-W0RK,(brancht'wurk,).7i.  The  carved 

ami  sculptured  leaves  and  branches  in  monuments 
and  friezes. 
BRANl'll'Ell,  n.     One  that  shoots  fortli  branches. 

2.  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest 
and  take  to  the  branches. 

BRANCH'ER-Y,  n.  The  ramifications  of  the  vessels 
dispersed  through  the  pulpy  part  of  fruit. 

Encyc.    Ash. 

BRANCH  I-/E,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Gills;  a  term  applied  to 
the  organs  uf  respiration  in  certain  animals  which 
live  in  water,  as  fishes  and  Crustacea. 

BRXNOH'l-NESS,«.    Fullness  uf  branches.  Johnson. 

BRXNCII'ING,  ]>pr.  Shooting  in  branches;  dividing 
into  several  subordinate  parts. 

BRANGH'ING,  «.  Furnished  with  branches;  shoot' 
ing  out  branches. 

RRAXeil'l-O-POl),  n.  1       [Gr.  l3oay\vx,   gills, 

BRA.NCII-f-UP'O-DA,  n.  pi.   j  and    irons,    irodvi, 

foot.] 

Terms  denoting  an  order  of  Crustacea,  generally 
very  small  or  minute  ;  so  named  frum  their  feet,  or 
locomotive  extremities,  having  been  supposed  to  per- 
form the  function  of  gills.  P.  Cyc. 

BRANCU-I-OS'TE-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  fipayxiu,  gills, 
and  r>y  -s,  a  covering.] 

1 1  living  gill-covers,  or  covered  gills,  as  a  brancliioste- 
gmis  fish  ;  covering  the  gills,  as  the  branchiostegous 
membrane  ;  belonging  to  the  gill-covers,  as  the  bruncli- 
iostegous  rays.  The  biauckiostegi  are  an  order  of 
fish  in  tile  Linniran  system,  the  rays  of  whose  fins 
are  bony,  but  whose  gill  covers  are  destitute  of  bony 
rays.     '  Encyc. 

BRANGH'I-REME,  n.     [Gr.  ffpayxia,  and  L.  ramus.] 
An  animal  that  has  legs  terminating  in  a  bundle  of 
setifonn  branches,  connected  with  its  respiration. 

Kirby. 

BRANCH'-LeAF,  n.    A  leaf  growing  on  a  branch. 

Martyn. 

BRANCH'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  branches  01  shoots; 
without  any  valuable  product ;  barren  ;  naked. 

Shall. 

BRXNCH'LET,  n.  A  little  branch  ;  a  twig;  the  sub- 
division  of  a  branch.      JHurti/n.     Asiat.  Researches. 

BRANCH'-PE-DI/N'eLE,  (-dunk'l,)  n.  A  peduncle 
springing  from  a  branch.  Martyn. 

BRANCH'-I'I-LOT,  71.  A  pilot  who  has  a  branch  or 
public  commission. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts  and  JV™  York. 

BRXNCH'Y.o.  Full  of  branches;  having  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Pope. 

BRAND,  ii.     [Sax   brand;  D.  brand;  G.  brand;  Dan., 
brtr.ti  /<■ ;  Sw.  brand;  from  branna,  brenntn,  to  burn. 
Bee  Burn.] 

1  A  burning  piece  of  wood;  or  a  stick  or  piece  of 
wood  partly  burnt,  whether  burning  or  after  the 
lire  U  euinct. 

'1  A  ik  or  j.  either  from  brandishing. ( Fr.  brandir,) 
or  from  its  glittering  brightness;  now  obsolete. unless 
in  iinrini  JWdtim. 

3.  A  thunder  bolt.  GranmUe. 

I\.  A  mark  made  by  burnin*  with  a  hot  iron,  as 
upon  a  criminal,  or  upon  a  cask  ,  o  stigma  :  any  note 
of  infamv  j^arou      Dryden. 

5.  A  disease  in  vegetables,  by  which  their  leaves 
anil  tende  bark  are  partially  destroyed,  as  if  burnt; 
called  also  burn.  P.  Cyc. 

BRAND,  e.  t.  To  bum  or  impress  a  mark  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  as,  to  brand  a  criminal,  by  way  of  punishment ; 
or  to  brand  a  cask,  or  any  thing  else,  fur  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  mark  upon  it. 

2.  To  fix  a  mark  or  character  of  infamy,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  branding  of  criminals  ;  to  stigmatize  as 
infamous;  as,  to  brand  a  vice  with  infamy. 

Rowe.     Addison. 

BRAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Marked  with  a  hot  iron  ;  stig- 
matized. 

BRAND'-GOOSE,  n.  A  species  of  wild  goose,  of  the 
genus  Anas,  usually  called,  in  America,  brant. 

BRAN'DI-£D,  (bran'did,)  a.  Mingled  with  brandy; 
made  stronger  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

BRAND'ING,  vpr.  Impressing  a  mark  with  a  hot 
iron  ;  fixing  a  stigma  or  mark  of  reproach. 

BRAND'ING-T-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.    An  iron  to  brand 

BRAND.'-T-RON,(-T-uni,)?t.     A  branding-iron.   [with. 
2.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on. 

BRAND'ISII,  ?).  I.  [Fr.  brandir;  Port,  brandir ;  Sp. 
blaudir,  r  changed  into  /;  It.  brandire;  probably 
allied  to  Fr.  branh-r,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  move  or  wave,  as  a  weapon  ;  to  raise  and 
move  in  various  directions  ;  to  shake  or  flourish  ;  as, 
to  brandish  a  sword  or  a  cane-  It  often  indicates 
threatening, 

2.  To  play  with  :  to  flourish ;  as,  to  brandish  syl- 
logisms. Locke. 

BRAND'1SH-£D,  (hrnnd'isht,)w».    Raised  and  waved 

in  111.1  air  with  a  flourish. 
BRAND'ISH-ER,  n.     One  who  brandishes. 
BRANIVISH-ING,  vpr.     Raising  and  waving  in  the 

air  ;  flourishing. 
BRAND'LING,  ii.     A  kind  ol  worm.  Walton. 

BRAND'-NEW,  (-ini,)«.     [.See  Brand.]     Unite  new; 

blighl  as  a  brand  of  lire.  Taller. 

[This  word,  though  now  vulgar,  was  considered 
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by  Spelman   as   peculiarly  elegant  and  appropriate. 

Rich.  Diet.} 
BRAN'DY,  n.     [D.  branil.cn  ;  Ger.  brennen,  to  distil ; 

branden,  to  boil;  brenner,  a  distiller;  G.  branntwein ; 

Fr.  brani/evin,  brandy.     See  Bcrn.] 

An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  wine.    This  is  the 

appropriate   sense,  though  the  same  name   is   now 

given  to  spirit  distilled  from  other  liquors,  and  in  the 

United  States   particularly  to  that  which  is  distilled 

from  eider  and  peaches.     In  the  north  of  Europe,  the 

term  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit  obtained  from  grain. 
BRAN'DV  -WINE,  »i.     Brandy.  niseman. 

l!RAN"GL  E,  71.     [Russ.  bran,  war,  strife,  noise,  broil ; 

branya. lo  .under,  to  scold  ;  L.  frendeo.    Ou.  wrangle. 

Brangle,  in  Scottish,  signifies  to  shake,  or  to  threaten; 

Fr.  braider.] 
A  wrangle  ;  a  squabble  ;  a  noisy  contest  or  dispute. 

Swift. 
BRAN"GLE,  v.  i.     To  wrangle  ;   to  dispute  conten 

tiouslv  :  lo  squabble.  Swift. 

BRAN"<iLE-MENT,n.    Wrangle;  brangle. 
itRA.VGLER,  71.     A  quarrelsome  person. 
BRAN"GLING,  n.     A  quarrel.  Whitlock 

BIIANK,   n.      [So  named,  probably,  from   its  joints. 
|      breaks.     "  Galliie  quoque  sun  ill  genus  farris  dedere  ; 

quod  illic  bniiice  vocant,  apud  nos  sandalum,  nitidis- 

simi  grani."     Plin.  18.  7.1 

1.  Buckwheat,  a  species  of  Polygonum;  a  grain 
cultivated  mostly  for  beasts  and  poultry  ;  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  (lour  is  much  used  for  making 
break. list  cakes. 

2.  Ill  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  scold- 
ing-bridle, an  instrument  for  correcting  scolding 
women,  it  consists  of  a  head-piece,  which  incloses 
'.he  head  of  the  offender,  ami  of  a  sharp  iron,  which 
enters  the  mouth  and  restrains  the  tongue. 

Plot.t.     Eneyc. 

BRANK'tTR-f  ,'NF.,  u.     [brank  and  nrsus,  a  bear.] 

Bear's-brec.'i,  or  Acanthus,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
several  species  The  leaves  of  the  common  sort  are 
said  to  have  furnished  tiie  model  of  the  Corinthian 
capital 

BRAN'LIN,  7i.  A  species  of  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 
in  some  places  called  the  fingry,  from  five  or  six 
black  lines  or  marks  on  each  side  resembling  fingers. 
It  is  found  in  rapid  streams.  Diet.  ofJVai.  Hist. 

BRAN'-NEW.    See  Brand-new. 

BRAN'NY,  a.  [from  bran.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  bran  ;  consisting  of  bran.  Wiseman. 

BttAN'SLE,  n.     A  brawl,  or  dance.     [JVot  used.] 

Spcnsen. 

BRANT,  71.  [O.U.  brand,  burnt  or  brown.]  A  species 
of  wild  goose,  of  the  genus  Anas  ;  called  also  brent 
and  brand-goose,  which  see. 

BRANT,  a. .  Steep.  Todd. 

BRANT'-FOX,  n.  A  kind  of  fox,  the  vulpes  alnpez, 
smaller  than  the  common  fox,  and  distinguished  by 
the  blackness  of  its  feet.  Booth. 

BRA'SEN,  (hra'zn,)  a.  Made  of  brass.  [See  Brass 
and  Brazen.] 

BRASH,  a.     Hasty  in  temper ;  impetuous.         Grose. 
2.   Brittle.     [Local.] 

BRA'SiER,  (bra'zhur,)  n.  An  artificer  who  works  in 
brass.  Franklin. 

2.  A  pan  for  holding  coals.     [See  Brass.] 

BRA-SIL'.     See  Brazil. 

BRASS,  71.  [Sax.  bras;  W.  prls ;  Corn,  brest;  Ir. 
pros.  In  Welsh,  prcs  signifies  brass,  and  what  is 
quick,  ready,  sharp,  smart,  also  haste,  fuel,  and 
presu,  to  render  imminent,  to  hasten,  to  render 
present.  The  latter  sense  indicates  that  it  is  from 
the  Latin.  But  I  see  no  connection  between  these 
senses  and  brass.  This  word  may  be  named  from 
its  bright  color,  and  be  allied  to  Port,  braia,  Sp. 
brasas,  live  coals,  abrazar,  abrasar,  to  burn  or  in- 
flame ;  but  the  real  origin  and  primary  sense  are  not 
evident.] 

1.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  of  a  yellow  color, 
usually  containing  about  one  third  of  "its  weight  of 
zinc ;  but  the  proportions  are  variable.  The  best 
brass  is  made  by  cementation  of  calamine,  or  the 
oxyd  of  zinc  with  granulated  copper.        Thomson. 

2.  Impudence  ;  a  brazen  face. 
BRASS'-BAND,    n.    A  company  of   musicians  who 

perform  on   instruments  of  brass,  as   the  trumpet, 
bugle,  &c. 

BRASS'-FOIL,  n.  Dutch  leaf,  or  Dutch  gold  ;  formed 
by  beating  out  plates  of  brass  to  great  thinness. 

BRASS'AGE,  n.  A  sum  formerly  levied  to  defray  the 
expense  of  coinage.  Brande. 

BRASS' ART,  n.  In  plate  armor,  the  piece  which  pro- 
tected the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  shoulder  Brande. 

BRASSE,  ii.  The  pale,  spotted  perch,  with  two  long 
teeth  on  each  side  ;  the  Luciopcrca.  Ash. 

BRAS'SET,  «.     A  casque  or  head-piece  of  armor. 

BRAS'SI-CA,  ii.     [L.l     Cabbage.  Pope. 

BRASS'I-NESS,  n.  A  quality  of  brass;  the  appear- 
and- of  brass. 

BRXSS'-PaV-JCD,  a.     Hard  as  brass.  Spexser. 

BRXSS-VIS'AG-/:D,  a.     Impudent.  Chalmers. 

BRXSS'Y.n.     Pertaining  to  brass  ;  partaking  of  brass; 
hard  as  brass  ;  having  the  color  of  brass. 
2.  Impudent ;  impudently  bold. 
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Bit  AST,  o.     Burst.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

BRAT,  ii.     [G.  brut.] 

1.  A  child,  so  called  in  contempt. 

2.  Offspring  ;  progeny. 

BRAUL,  n.  Indian  cloth  with  blue  and  white  stripes, 
called  lurbuiit.  Enctjc. 

BRA-Va'DU,  7i.  [Sp.  bravata-  Fr.  bravailc.  See 
Brave.] 

A  boast  or  brag  ;  an  arrogant  menace,  intended  *o 
intimidate 

BRAVE,  a.i  [Fr.  brave;  Arm.  brao ;  Sp.  Port.  It. 
bravo ;  D.  braaf:  Sw.  braf:  Dan.  brav ;  Ger.  brae, 
whence  bravircn,  to  look  big,  to  bully  or  hector.  In 
Sp.  and  Port,  bravo  signifies  trope,  valiant, strenuous, 
bullying,  fierce,  wild,  savage,  rude,  unpolished,  ex- 
cellent, fine  ;  braveur,  to  bully,  to  menace  in  an 
arrogant  manner  ;  b.-ui-a  is  a  swell  of  the  sea  ;  braccza, 
valor,  and  fury  of  the  elements.  The  word  brove 
expresses  also  a  showy  dress  ;  Arm.  bragal,  to  be 
well  dressed,  fine,  spruce,  of  which  brao  seems  to  be 
a  contraction.  The  word  bears  the  sense  of  open, 
bold,  expanding,  and  rushing,  vaunting.  It  is  doubt- 
less contracted,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  trag.] 

1.  Courageous;  bold;  daring;  intrepid;  fearless 
of  danger  ;  as,  a  brave  warrior.  It  usually  unites 
the  sense  of  courage  with  generosity  and  dignity  of 
mind,  qualities  often  united.  Bacon. 

Tlie  brave  mail  will  no;  deliberately  do  an  injury  lo  his  fellow, 
man.  Anon. 

2.  Gallant ;  lofty  ;  graceful ;  having  a  noble  mien. 

Sliuk. 

3.  Magnificent ;   grand  ;    as,  a   brave   place. 

Denham. 

4.  Excellent;  noble;  dignified.  [But  in  modern 
usage,  it  has  nearly  lost  its  application  tu  tilings.] 

5.  Gaudy  ;  showy  in  dress.  [Ar.  (jvj  baraka,  to 
adorn.]     [04*.]  Spenser. 

BRAVE,  71.  A  hector,  a  man  daring  beyond  dis- 
cretion or  decency. 

Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight.  Lhitdfu. 

2.  A  boast ;  a  challenge  ;  a  defiance.  Shak. 

3.  In  America,  an  Indian  w..  ""or  is  called  a  brave, 
a  term  first  applied  by  the  French. 

BRAVE,  v.  1.  To  defy  ;  to  challenge;  to  encounter 
with  courage  and  fortitude,  or  without  being  moved  ; 
to  set  at  defiance. 

The  ills  of  love  I  can  brave. 

The  rock  that  braves  the  tempest.  Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  a  boasting  appearance  of;  as,  to  brave 
that  which  they  believe  not.  Bacon. 

BRAVilD,  pp.     Defied  ;  set  at  defiance  ;  met  without 

dismay,  or  being  moved. 
BRAVE'EY,  adv.    Courageously;  gallantly;  splendid- 
ly ;  in  a  brave  manner  ;  heroically. 
In  Spenser,  finely  ;  gaudily. 

2.  In  colloquial  usage,  in  good  health  ;  or  much  re- 
covered from  illness.  Norfolk.     Suffolk. 

[In  this  sense  the  term  is  still  occasionally  used  in 
America.] 
BRAVER,  a. ;  conip.  of  Brave. 

BRAV'ER-Y,?i.tCourage;  heroism;  undaunted  spirit ; 
intrepidity  ;  gallantry;  fearlessness  of  danger  ;  often 
united  with  generosity  or  dignity  of  mind  which 
despises  meanness  and  cruelty,  and  disdains  to  take 
advantage  of  a  vanquished  enemy. 

The  duelist,  in  proving  his  bravery,  shows  that  he  dunks  it  sus- 
pected. Anon. 

2.  Splendor;  magnificence;  showy  appearance. 

The  bravery  ol'  ttieir  tinkling  ornaments.  —  is.  iii.        Sj  enser. 

3.  Show  ;  ostentation  ;  fine  dress.  Bacon. 

4.  Bravado ;  boast.  Bacon      Sidney. 

5.  A  showy  person.  Spenser, 
[fn  the  last  four  senses,  this  word  is  nearli/  antiiiuatcd.] 

BRAVEST,  a. ;  superl.  of  Brave. 

BRAVING,  ppr.    Setting  at  defiance  ;  challenging. 

BRA'VO,  n.  [It.  and  Sp.]  A  daring  villain  ;  a  bandit ; 
one  who  sets  law  at  defiance  ,  an  assassin  cr  mur- 
derer. Got:  of  tile  Ton  rue. 

BRA'VO,  interj.     Well  done. 

BRA-Vu'RA,  71.  [Sp.,  a  boasting.]  An  air  charac- 
terized by  minute  divisions,  giving  several  notes  to  a 
syllable,  and  requiring  gieat  force  and  spirit  in  the 
performer.  P.  Cue. 

BRAWL,  v.i.  [G.  blr'nj  D.  brullcn;  Dan.  vraale 
and  brble;  Sw.  vrala,  to  roar  or  bellow  ;  Fi.  braider ; 
Ann.  brailhat,  to  brawl  or  be  noisy  ;  L.  preelior  .■  W. 
bra/into,  to  boast,  to  brag  ;  brawl,  a  shooting  out,  a 
boast.) 

1.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  indecently.  Wafts. 

2.  To  speak  loud  and  indecently.  Shak. 

3.  To  roar  as  water  ;  to  make  a  noise.  Shuk. 
BRAWL,  v.  t.  To  drive  or  beat  away.  Shak, 
BRAWL,  7i.     [Norm,  braid.] 

1.  Noise  ;  quarrel ;  scurrility  ;  uproar.      Hooker. 

2.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  dance,  said  to  resemble  the 
modern  cotillon.  Shak.    B.  Jon^on.     Gran. 

BRAWL'Ell,  ii.     A  noisy  fellow  ;  a  wrangler.  Aijhjfe. 
BRAWL'ING,  ».    The  act  of  quarreling. 
BltAWL'IXG,  p/\r.  or  o.    Quarrelling;  quarrelsome. 
I;r, AWI/IXG-LY,  adv.    In  a  quarrelsome  manner 
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BRAWN,  n.     [L.  aprugnus,  caro  aprugna.] 

1.  Tlie  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the  animal. 

2.  The  leshy,  protuberant,  muscular  part  of  the 
body  Peacltam. 

3.  Bulk;  muscular  strength.  Dryden. 

4.  The  arm,  from  its  muscles  or  strength.    Shale. 

5.  The  flesh  of  the  uOni  or  of  swine,  collared  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  much  of  the  fat,  boiled  and  pickled. 

BRAWN'ED,  a.     Brawny;  strong.  Spenser. 

URAWN'ER,  n.  A  boar  killed  for  the  table.  King. 
BHAWN'l-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  brawny; 

strength  ;  hardiness.  Locke. 

BRAWN'Y,  a.     Musculous ;   fleshy;    bulky;   having 

large,  strong  muscles ;  strong.  Dryden. 

BRAY,  v.  t.     [Sax.  bracan;   Ft    broycr,  to  pound  or 

bruise ;    braire,  to  roar,  or  bray  as   an   ass ;   Arm. 

bregui,  to  roar ;  Norm,  brair,  to  cry ;   to  brag ;   Gr. 

@yu\<o  i  W.  briwaw,  to  break  in   pieces,  to  rub  or 

grind  ;  breyan,  a  quern  ;   Ir.  bra,  a  handmill.     See 

Brag  and  Break.] 

1.  To  pound,  beat,  or  grind  small  ;  as,  to  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar.     Prov.  xxvii. 

2.  v.  i.  To  irake  a  harsh  sound,  as  of  an  ass. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  mak'  a  harsh,  disagreeable,  grating  sound. 

Milton. 
BRAY,  n.    T)  >  harsh  sound  or  roar  of  an  ass ;  a  harsh, 
grating  sou    J. 

2.  Shel'  .ig  ground  ;  a  declivity  or  slope  of  a  hill. 
[Scottish,  brae.]  Fairfax. 

BRAY,  n.     [W.  bre,  a  mount  or  peak.] 

A  bank  or  mound  of  earth.     [06*.  J  Herbert. 

BRAY'ER,  n.     One  that  brays  like  an  ass.         Pope. 
2.  An  instrument  to  temper  ink  in  printing-offices. 
Bailey.     Johnson. 
BRaY'ING, ppr.   Pounding  or  grinding  small ;  roaring. 
BRAVING,  7i.    The  noise  of  an  ass. 

2.  Roar  ;  noise  ;  clamor.  Smith. 

BRAYLE,  n.     See  Brail. 
BRaZE,  i).  L     [Fr.  braser.] 

1.  To  soder  with  an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc. 

Moron. 

2.  To  harden  to  impudence ;  to  harden  as  with 
brass.  .  Shah. 

BRa'ZEN,  (bra'zn,)  a.  Made  of  brass;  as,  a  brazen 
helmet.  Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  brass  ;  proceeding  from  brass  ;  as, 
a  brazen  din.  S/talt. 

3.  Impudent;  having  a  front  like  brass. 

Brazen  age,  or  age  of  brass  ;  in  mythology,  the  age 
which  succeeded  the  s'doer  age,  when  men  had  de- 
generated from  primitive  purity. 

Brazen  dish,  among  miners,  is  the  standard  by  which 
other  dishes  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the  king's  hall. 
[England.] 

Brazen  sea ;  in  Jewish  antiquity,  a  huge  vessel  of 
brass,  cast  on  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  placed  in  Sol- 
omon's temple.  It  was  10  cubits  from  brim  to  brim, 
5  in  flight,  30  in  circumference,  and  contained  3000 
baths.  It  was  designed  for  the  priests  to  wash  them- 
selves in,  before  they  performed  the  service  of  the 
temple.  Encyc. 

BRA'Z-EN,  (bra'zn,)  v.  i.    To  be  impudent ;  to  bully. 

Arbuthnot. 

BRA'Z£N-BRO W-J2D,  a.  Being  of  shameless  impu- 
dence. Brown. 

BRA'Z£N-FaCE,  n.  [brazen  and  face.]  An  impu- 
dent person  ;  one  remarkable  for  effrontery.    Shah. 

BRA'ZKN-FAC'£D,(bra'zn-faste,)<2.  Impudent ;  bold 
to_  excess  ;  shameless.  Dryden. 

BRA'Z.EN-LY,  adv.     In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

BRA'Z/SN-NESS,  n.     Appearance  like  brass.     In  this 
sense,  brassiness  is  the  more  correct  word. 
2.  Impudence;  excess  of  assurance. 

KRA'ZIER.     See  Brasier. 

BRA-ZIL',  )  n.     [Port,  braza,  a  live  cohI,  or 

BRA-ZIL'-WOOD,  \  glowing  Are.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  wood  for  its  color;  and  it  is  said  that 
King  Emanuel,  of  Portugal,  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  in  America  ore  account  of  its  producing  this 
wood.  It  was  first  named  Santa.  Cruz,  by  its  discov- 
erer, Pedro  Alvares  Cabral.  Lindleq's  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Brazil.     Med.  Rep.  Hex.  2,  vol.  3,  200.] 

Brazil,  or  brazil-wood,  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  of  a 
red  color,  growing  in  Brazil  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  is  used  in  manufactures  for  dyeing  red.  It 
is  the  produce  of  the  Cazsalpinia  echinata. 

BKAZ-I-LET'TO,  n.  A  kind  of  red  dyeing-wood,  in- 
ferior to  the  brazil-wood,  brought  from  Jamaica,  the 
produce  of  two  species  of  Cassalpinia,  (C.  brasiliensis 
and  C.  crista.)     See  Brazil-Wood.  Bancroft. 

BRA-ZI1YIAN,  (bra-zil'yan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Brazil ; 
as,  Brazilian  strand.  Barlow. 

BRA-ZIL'-NUT,  n.  The  luvia  ;  the  nut  of  a  large 
South  American  tree  ;  the  Berthollctia  cxcclsa. 

BRAZ'ING,  71.  The  act  of  uniting  by  an  alloy  of  brass 
and  zinc. 

BREACH,  n.     [Fr.  breche;  D.  break;  Ger.  bruch;  Sw. 

brack;  Dan.  brxki  Sp.  and  Port,  breelia.  See  Break.] 
1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  state  of  being  broken  ;  a 
rupture ;  a  break  ;  a  gap ;  the  space  between  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  solid  body  parted  by  violence ;  as,  a 
breach  in  a  garment  or  in  a  wall. 
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2.  The  violation  of  a  law  ;  the  violation  or  non- 
fulfillment of  a  contract ;  the  non-performance  of  a 
moral  duty  ;  non-performance  of  duty  being  a  breach 
of  obligation  as  well  as  a  positive  transgression  or  vi- 
olation. 

Every  breach  of  the   public  engagements  is  hurtful  to  public 
credit.  Hamilton. 

3.  An  opening  in  a  coast,   [Not  usual.]     Spenser. 

4.  Separation  between  friends  by  means  of  enmity  ; 
difference  ;  quarrel.  Clarendon. 

5.  Infraction ;  injury ;  invasion  ;  as,  a  breach  upon 
kingly  power.  Clarendon. 

6.  Bereavement ;  loss  of  a  friend  and  its  consequent 
affliction. 

7.  A  violation  of  the  public  peace,  as  by  a  riot,  af- 
fray, or  any  tumult  which  is  contrary  to  law,  and 
destructive  to  the  public  tranquillity,  is  called  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

BRkACH,  v.  t.  To  make  a  breach  or  opening,  as  in 
the  walls  of  a  fortification.  Life  of  fVclUnirton. 

BReACHTIJL,  a.     Full  of  breaches. 

BRkACH'Y,  a.     Apt  to  break  fences.  Holloioay. 

BREAD,  (bred,)  n.  [Sax.  breod;  Ger.  brot,  brod;  D. 
brood;  Sw.  brod;  Dan.  brod;  Qu.  Gr.  /Jpcuroc,  any 
thing  esculent.  If  the  word  signifies  food  in  general, 
or  that  which  is  eaten,  probably  it  is  the  Heb.  and 
Ch.  m-O,  from  m,  barah,  to  eat  or  feed.  But, 
in  German,  it  signifies  loaf  as  well  as  bread.  "Ze- 
hen  brot,"  ten  loaves.  It  may  therefore  signify, 
primarily,  a  lump  or  portion.] 

1.  A  mass  of  dough,  made  by  moistening  and 
kneading,  and  usually  fermenting,  the  flour  or  meal 
of  some  species  of  grain,  and  baked  in  an  oven  or 

2.  Food  in  general.  [pan. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  enl  bread.  — Gen.  hi. 
Give  us  tliis  day  our  daily  bread.  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Support  of  life  in  general ;  maintenance. 

Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ?  Pope. 

Bee-bread.     See  Bee. 

Ship-bread  ;  bread  for  ships  ;  hard  biscuits. 
Cassada-brcad.     See  Cassada. 

BREAD,  v.  t.     [Sax.  brxdan.     See  Broad.] 

To  spread.     [Not  used.]  Ran. 

BREAD'CIIIP-PER,  n.  [bread  and  chip.]  One  who 
chips  bread  ;  a  baker's  servant ;  an  under  butler. 

Shak. 

BREAD'-€ORN,  n.  [bread  and  corn.]  Corn  of  which 
bread  is  made.  Tins,  in  most  countries,  is  wheat  or 
rye  ;  but,  in  some  countries,  bread  is  made  of  other 
grain,  as  of  maize  in  some  parts  of  America. 

BREAD'iCN,  (bred'n,)  a.    Made  of  bread.      Rogers. 

BREAD'-FRfjIT-TREE,  «.*  [bread,  fruit,  and  tree.] 
The  Artocarpus  incisa,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  size  of  an  apple- 
tree,  producing  a  fruit  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  and 
as  large  as  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  eaten  as 
food.  Encuc. 

BREAD'LESS,  a.  Without  bread  ;  destitute  of  food. 

BREAD'-ROOM,  n.  An  apartment  in  a  ship's  hold, 
where  the  bread  is  kept. 

BREAD'-STUFF,  n.  Bread  corn,  meal,  or  flour.  [V. 
Stales.] 

BREADTH,  (bredth,)  n.  [Sax.  brad  and  bred.  See 
Board  and  Broad.] 

The  measure  or  extent  of  any  plain  surface  from 
side  to  side  ;  a  geometrical  dimension,  which,  multi- 
plied into  the  length,  constitutes  a  surface  ;  as,  the 
length  of  a  table  is  five  feet,  and  the  breaxith  three ; 
5  X  3=  15  feet,  the  whole  surface. 

BREADTH'LESS,  a.     Having  no  breadth.        More. 

BREAK,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Broke,  [Brake,  obs. ;]  pp.  Broke 
or  Broken.  [Sax.  brrncan,  brccan,  to  break,  and  bra- 
can,  to  bray,  as  in  a  mortar  ;  Sw.  braka  ;  Dan.  bmkkc ; 
D.  braaken,  breeken  ;  Ger.  brechen  ;  W.  bregu,  to  break  ; 
breg,  a  rent  or  rupture  ;  brec,  a  breaking  out ;  a  frec- 
kle ;  Goth,  brikan  ;  Ir.  bracaim,  to  break,  to  harrow; 
Sp.  and  Port,  brecha,  a  breach  ;  L.  frango,  fregi,  n 
casual;  Arm.  fricga;  Fr.  fracas;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 
and  Ar.  p~»D,  farak,  to  break,  to  free,  or  deliver,  to 
separate;  Gr.  qjpaaaoj,  <ppa}  u.a.  These  words  seem 
also  to  be  allied  to  TO  and  "1~id.  If  the  first  conso- 
nant is  a  prefix,  which  is  probable,  then  connected 
with  these  words  are  the  Gr.  p.',>  vveo  and  tpiiKui,  W. 
rhwygaw,  Arm.  roga,  rega,  to  rend.  Wreck  is  proba- 
bly of  the  same  family.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
strain,  stretch,  rack,  drive  ;  hence,  to  strain  and  hurst 
or  break.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Greek  pnyn,  in 
the  ^Eolic  dialect,  is  flpr/yri.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force  and  violence,  as  a 
solid  substance  ;  to  rend  apart ;  as,  to  break  a  band  ; 
to  break  a  thread  or  a  cable. 

2.  To  burst  or  open  by  force. 

The  fountains  of  the  earth  were  broke  open.  Burnet. 

3.  To  divide  by  piercing  or  penetrating  ;  to  burst 
forth  ;  as,  the  light  breaks  through  the  clouds. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  make  breaches  or  gaps  by  battering,  as  in  a 
wall.  Shak. 

5.  To  destroy,  crush,  weaken,  or  impair,  as  the 
human  body  or  constitution.  Milton. 

6.  To  sink  ;  to  appall  or  subdue  ;  as,  to  break  the 
spirits  or  the  passions.  Philips. 
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7.  To  crush;  to  shatter;  to  dissipate  the  strength 
of,  as  of  an  army.  Dryden. 

8.  To  weaken  or  impair,  as  the  faculties.      Shak. 

9.  To  tame ;  to  train  to  obedience ;  to  make  tracta- 
ble ;  as,  to  break  a  horse.  Addison. 

10.  To  make  bankrupt.  South. 

11.  To  discard,  dismiss,  or  cashier ;  as,  to  break  an 
officer.  Steffi. 

12.  To  crack,  to  part,  or  divide,  as  the  skin ;  to 
open,  as  an  aposteme. 

13.  To  violate,  as  a  contract  or  promise,  either  by 
a  positive  act  contrary  to  the  promise,  or  by  neglect 
or  non-fulfillment. 

14.  To  infringe  or  violate,  as  a  law,  or  any  moral 
obligation,  either  by  a  positive  act,  or  by  an  omission 
of  what  is  required.  Dryden. 

15.  To  stop  ;  to  interrupt;  to  cause  to  cease  ,  as,  to 
break  conversation  ;  to  break  sleep.  Shale. 

16.  To  intercept ;  to  check  ;  to  lessen  the  force  of; 
as,  to  break  a  fall,  or  a  blow.  Bacon. 

17.  To  separate  ;  to  part  ;  as,  to  breath  company  or 
friendship.  Atterbury. 

18.  To  dissolve  any  union  ;  sometimes  with  off; 
as,  to  break  off  a  connection. 

19.  To  cause  to  abandon  ;  to  reform,  or  cause  to  re- 
form ;  as,  to  break  one  of  ill  habits  or  practices,  drew. 

20.  To  open,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  propound  something 
new  ;  to  make  a  first  disclosure  of  opinions ;  as,  to 
break  one's  mind.  Bacon. 

21.  To  frustrate ;  to  prevent. 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design.       Pope. 

22.  To  take  away  ;  as,  to  break  the  whole  staff  of 
bread.     Ps.  cv. 

23.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  ;  to  rack  ;  as,  to  break  one 
on  the  wheel. 

To  break  the  back  ;  to  strain  or  dislocate  the  verte- 
bra with  too  heavy  a  burden  ;  also,  to  disable  one's 
fortune.  Shak. 

To  break  bulk ;  to  begin  to  unload.        Mar.  Diet. 

To  break  cover :  to  come  forth  from  a  lurking-place, 
as  game  when  hunted. 

To  break  a  deer ;  to  cut  it  up  at  table.        Johnson. 

To  break  fast;  to  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day,  but 
used  as  a  compound  word. 

To  break  ground ;  to  plow.  Carew. 

To  break  ground;  to  dig;  to  open  trenches;  and 
hence,  figuratively,  to  commence  an  undertaking. 

Encyc. 

To  break  the  heart ;  to  afflict  grievously  ;  to  cause 
great  sorrow  or  grief;  to  depress  with  sorrow  or  de- 
spair. Dryden. 

To  break  a  jest ;  to  utter  a  jest  unexpected.  Johnson. 

To  break  the  neck;  to  dislocate  the  joints  of  the 
neck.  Shalt. 

To  break  off;  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to ;  to  interrupt ; 
to  discontinue. 

Break  ojf  thy  sins  by  righteousness.  —  Dan.  \v. 

2.  To  sever  ;  to  divide  ;  as,  to  break  off  a  twig. 

To  break  in  ;  to  train  or  accustom. 

To  break  sheer.  In  marine  language,  when  a  ship  at 
anchor  is  in  a  position  to  keep  clear  of  the  anchor, 
but  is  forced  by  wind  or  current  out  of  that  |iosition, 
she  breaks  her  sheer.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  break  up ;  to  dissolve  or  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to 
break  up  house-keeping. 

2.  To  open,  or  lay  open  ;  as,  to  break  up  a  bed  of 
earth. 

3.  To  plow  ground  the  first  time,  or  after  lying 
long  unplowed.     [A  common  use  in  the  V.  States.] 

4.  To  separate  ,  as,  to  break  up  a  company. 

5.  To  disband  ;  as,  to  break  up  an  army. 

To  break  upon  the  wheel ;  to  stretch  and  break  the 
bones  by  torture  upon  the  wheel. 

To  break  wind ;  to  give  vent  to  wind  from  the  body 
backward. 
BREAK,  (brake,)  v.  i.    To  part ;  to  separate  ;  to  divide 
in  two  ;  as,  the  ice  breaks .  a  band  breaks. 

2.  To  burst ;  as,  a  storm  or  deluge  breaks.   Dryden. 

3.  To  burst  by  dashing  against  something;  as,  a 
wave  breaks  upon  a  rock.  Pope. 

4.  To  open,  as  a  tumor,  or  aposteme.        Harvey. 

5.  To  open,  as  the  morning  ;  to  show  the  first  light ; 
to  dawn.  Addison. 

6.  To  burst  forth  ;  to  utter  or  exclaim.  Shak. 

7.  To  fail  in  trade  or  other  occupation ;  to  become 
bankrupt.  Pope. 

8.  To  decline  in  health  and  strength;  to  begin  to 
lose  the  natural  vigor.  Swift, 

9.  To  issue  out  with  vehemence.  P»ve. 

10.  To  make  way  with  violence  or  suddennes.  •  to 
rush  ;  often  with  a  particle  ;  as,  to  break  in  to  brtuk 
in  upon,  as  calamities ;  to  break  over,  as  a  flood  ;  to 
break   out,  as   a   fire ;    to  break  forth,  as   light  or  a 

11.  To  come  to  an  explanation.  [sound. 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  upon  some  affairs.  iShak. 

[I  believe  antiquated.] 

12.  To  suffer  an  interruption  of  friendship ;  to  fall  out. 

Ee  not  afraid  to  break  with  traitors.  B.  Jonson. 

13.  To  faint,  flag,  or  pant. 

My  soul   breakelh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judg- 
ments.—Ps.  cxix. 

To  break  away;  to  disengage  itself  from;  It.  rush 
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from  ;  also,  to  dissolve  itself  or  dissipate,  as  fog  or 

To  break  forth',  to  issue  out.  [clouds. 

To  break  from;  to  disengage  from;  to  depart  ab- 
ruptly, or  with  vehemence.       ■  Roscommon. 

To  break  in  ;  to  enter  by  force  ;  to  enter  unexpect- 
edly ;  to  intrude.  Addison. 

To  break  loose ;  to  get  free  by  force  ;  to  escape  from 
confinement  by  violence  ;  to  shake  off  restraint. 

Milton.     Tillotson. 

To  break  off;  to  part  ;  to  divide  ;  also,  to  desist  sud- 
denly. Bacon. 

To  break  off  from ;  to  part  from  with  violence. 

Shah. 

To  break  out;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  discover  itself  by 
its  effects  ;  to  arise  or  spring  up ;  as,  a  fire  breaks  out ; 
a  sedition  breaks  out. ;  a  fever  breaks  out. 

Dryden.     Milton. 

2.  To  appear  in  eruptions,  as  pustules  ;  to  have 
pustules,  or  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin  ;  as,  a  child 
breaks  out.  Hence  we  have  freckle,  from  the  root  of 
break ;  Welsh  brec. 

3.  To  throw  off  restraint,  and  become  dissolute. 

Dryden. 

To  break  up  ;  to  dissolve  itself  and  separate  ;  as,  a 
company  breaks  up  ;  a  meeting  breaks  up :  a  fog  breulcs 
up  ;  but  more  generally  we  say,  fog,  mist,  or  clouds 
break  await. 

To  briak  with ;  to  part  in  enmity  ;  to  cease  to  be 
friends    as,  to  break  with  a  friend  or  companion. 

Pope. 

This  verb  carries  with  it  its  primitive  sense  of 
straining,  parting,  severing,  bursting,  often  with  vio- 
lence, with  the  consequential  senses  of  injury,  defect, 
and  infirmity. 
BREAK,  n.  A  state  of  being  open,  or  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating ;  an  opening  made  by  force  ;  an  open  place. 
It  is  the  same  word  as  brack,  differently  written  ami 

2.  A  pause  ;  an  interruption.  [pronounced. 

3.  A  line  in  writing  or  printing,  noting  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  sense,  or  a  stop  in  the  sentence. 

4.  In  a  ship,  the  break  of  the  deck  is  the  part  where 
it  terminates,  and  the  descent  on  to  the  next  deck  be- 
low commences. 

5.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning ; 

£>  ■ — 
the  dawn  ;  as,  the  break  of  day.     Ar.  (Jj  «,3  farahon, 
id.,  that  is,  farak. 

ti.  In  architecture, a  recess  orprojection  in  any  part, 
so  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  surface.    Owilt. 
BREAK' A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  broken. 
BREaK'AGE,  (brak'aje,)  n.     A  breaking  ;  also,  an  al- 
lowance for  tilings  broken,  in  transportation. 
BREAK'ER,  n.     The  person  who  breaks  any  tiling;  a 
violator  or  transgressor  ;  as,  a  breaker  of  the  law. 

South. 

2.  A  rock  which  breaks  the  waves;  or  the  wave 
itself  which  breaks  against  a  rock,  a  sand  bank,  or 
the  shore,  exhibiting  a  white  foam. 

Mar.  Diet.    Johnson. 

3.  A  pier,  mound,  or  other  solid  matter,  placed  in 
a  river,  to  break  the  floating  ice,  and  prevent  it  from 
injuring  a  bridge  below  ;  called  also  ice-breaker. 

4.  One  that  breaks  up  ground 

5.  A  destroyer.    Micah  ii. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  n.  [break  and  fast]  The 
first  meal  in  the  day  ;  or  the  thing  eaten  at  the  first 
meal. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  the 
first  meal  in  the  morning. 

BREAK'FAST,  (brek'fast,)  v.  i.  To  eat  the  first  meal 
in  the  day. 

BREAK'FAST-ING,  ppr.  Eating  or  taking  the  first 
meal  in  the  dav. 

BREAK'FAST-ING,  a.     A  party  at  breakfast. 

Chesterfield. 

BREaKTNG,  (hrak'ing,)  ppr.  Parting  by  violence  ; 
rending  asunder  ;  becoming  bankrupt. 

BREAK'ING-IN,  n.  The  act  of  subduing  and  train- 
ing to  labor. 

BREaK'MAN.    See  Brakemaiy. 

BREaK'NECK,  71.  [break  and  neck.]  A  fall  that 
breaks  the  neck  ;  a  steep  place  endangering  the 
neck.  Shak. 

BREAK'-PROM-ISE,  n.  [break  and  promise.]  One 
who  makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise.  [jYot 
used.]  Shak. 

BREAK'- VOW,  n.  [break  and  vow.]  One  who  ha- 
bitually breaks  his  vows.     [jYot  used.]  Shak. 

BRE  .K'WA-TER,  n.  [break  and  water.]  The  hull 
f  an  old  vessel  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  to 
break  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  waves,  to  secure 
the  vessels  in  harbor.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  \  small  buoy  fastened  to  a  large  one,  when  the 
rope  of  the  latter  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  Any  mole,  mound,  or  wall,  raised  in  a  river  or 
estuary,  or  harbor,  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves, 
and  protect  shipping,  ccc. 

PB.if.AM,  n.  [Fr.  breme;  Ch.  nai-ON  abrumah;  Sp. 
oretna. 

A  fish,  the  Cyprinus  brama,  an  inhabitant  of  lakes 
and  deep  water,  extremely  insipid,  and  little  valued. 
Encyc.      Walton. 
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BREAM,  v.  t.  In  sea  language,  to  burn  off  the  filth, 
such  as  grass,  sea-weed,  ooze,  &.c,  from  a  ship's  bot- 
tom. Mar.  Diet. 

BREAST,  (brest,)  n.  [Sax.  breast ;  Sw.  brbst ;  D.  borst, 
the  breast,  a  lad,  a  notch ;  G.  brust,  breast,  and 
brvsten,  to  hold  up  the  head,  to  look  big;  Dan.  brbst, 
breast ;  also,  default,  defect,  blemish  ;  also,  bryst, 
breast,  pap;  bryste  sig,  to  strut ;  briste,  to  burst.  The 
sense  seems  to  be,  a  protuberance.] 

1.  A  soft  protuberance  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  in  man  and  some  other  mammalia ;  formed 
by  a  conglomerate  gland,  for  the  secretion  of  milk, 
situated  between  the  integuments  and  the  muscles, 
and  called  the  mamma. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk.  — Job  xxi.  24. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  or  the  fore  part  of 
the  human  body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly. 

3.  The  part  of  a  beast  which  answers  to  the  breast 
in  man.  This,  in  quadrupeds,  is  between  the  fore 
legs,  below  the  neck. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  heart  ;  the  conscience  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  mind  ;  the  affections  ;  the  seat 
of  the  affections  and  passions.     Cowley.     Dryden. 

5.  Formerly,  the  power  of  singing.  Tusser. 
BREAST,  (brest,)   v.  t.     To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose, 

breast  to  breast.  Oiddsmilh.     Dryden. 

The  court  breasted  the  popular  current  by  sustaining  the  de- 
murrer. Wirt. 

BREAST'-BAND,  n.  A  band  of  canvas,  or  a  rope, 
passed  round  the  body  of  a  man  who  heaves  the  lead 
in  sounding,  and  fastened  to  the  rigging  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  the  sea.  Totten. 

BREAST'-BoNE,  n.  [breast  and  bone.]  The  bone  of 
the  breast;  the  sternum.  Peacham. 

BREAST'-CASK-ET,  re,  [breast  and  casket.]  One  of 
the  largest  and  longest  of  the  caskets  or  strings  on 
the  middle  of  the  yard  of  a  ship.  Johnson. 

[I  do  not  find  this  word  in  the  .Mariner's  Dictionary.] 

BREAST'-DEEP,  a.  Breast-high  ;  as  high  as  the 
breast. 

BREAST'ED,  (brest'ed,)  a.  Having  a  broad  breast ; 
having  a  fine  voice.  Ftddcs. 

BREAST'FAST,  n.  [breast  and  fast]  A  large  rope 
to  confine  a  ship  side  wise  to  a  wharf  or  key. 

Mar.  Diet 

BREAST'-HIGH,  a.  [breast  and  high.]  High  as  the 
breast.  Sidney. 

BREAST'HOOKS,  n.  pi.  [breast  and  hook.]  Knees 
placed  across  the  stem  of  a  ship  to  strengthen  the 
fore  part  and  unite  the  bows  on  each  side. 

Mar.  Diet 

BREAST'ING,  ppr.  Meeting  with  the  breast ;  oppos- 
ing in  front. 

Breasting  up  a  hedge,  is  cutting  the  face  of  it  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems 
of  the  plants.  Brande. 

BREAST'KNOT,  (brest'not)  n.  [breast  and  lenot]  A 
knot  of  ribbons  worn  on  the  breast.  Addison. 

BREAST'PIN,  n.  A  pin  worn  for  a  fastening,  or  for 
ornament,  on  the  breast. 

BREAST'PLATE,  n.  [breast  and  plate.]  Armor  for 
the  breast.  Cowley. 

2.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse's  breast.  Ash. 

3.  In  Jewish  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  vestment  of  the 
high  priest,  consisting  of  a  folded  piece  of  the  rich 
embroidered  stuff  of  which  the  ephod  was  made.  It 
was  set  with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engravetl  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes.     Encyc. 

BREAST'-PLOW,  n.  [breast  and  plow.]  A  plow, 
driven  by  tiie  breast,  used  to  cut  or  pare  turf. 

BREAST'-ROPE.     See  Breast-Band.  [Johnson. 

BREAST'-WHEEL,  n.*A  water-wheel,  on  which  the 
stream  of  water  strikes  neither  so  high  as  in  the  over- 
shot wheel,  nor  so  low  as  in  the  under-shot,  but  at 
an  intermediate  point  between. 

BREAST'WORK,  (brest'wurk,)  n.  In  fortification, 
a  work  thrown  up  for  defense  ;  a  parapet,  which  see. 

BREATH,  (breth,)  re.  [Sax.  breath,  odor,  scent,  breath  ; 
G.  brodem,  steam,  vapor,  breath.] 

1.  The  air  inhaled  and  expelled  in  the  respiration 
of  animals. 

2.  Life. 

No  man  Ins  more  contempt  than  1  of  breath.  Dryden. 

3.  The  state  or  power  of  breathing  freely  ;  opposed 
to  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  violent  action ;  as,  I 
am  out  of  breath  ;  I  am  scarce  in  breath.  Shak. 

4.  Respite  ;  pause  ;  time  to  breathe  ;  as,  let  me  take 
breath;  give  me  some  brcatli.  Shak. 

5.  Breeze;  air  in  gentle  motion. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea, 

When  not  a  breath  of  wind  Dies  o'er  its  surface.         Addison. 

C.  A  single  respiration  ;  as,  he  swears  at  every 
breath. 

7.  An  instant ;  the  time  of  a  single  respiration  ;  a 
single  act. 

He  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

8.  A  word. 

A  breath  can  malte  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.        Goldsmith. 

BREATH'A-RLE,  a.     That  may  be  breathed. 

BREATH'A-BLE-NESS,  ».   State  of  being  breathable. 

BREATHE,   v.  i.     To  respire;  to  inspire  and  expire 

air.     Hence,  to  live.  Ptnie.     Shah. 
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2.  To  take  breath  ;  to  rest  from  action  ;  as,  let  them 
have  time  to  breatlie. 

3.  To  pass,  as  air. 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  wholesome  air  breath**  in.        Shak. 
BREATHE,  v.  t.  To  inhale,  as  air,  into  the  lungs,  and 
expel  it ;  as,  to  breathe  vital  air.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inject  by  breathing  ;  to  infuse  ;  followed  by 
into. 

And  the  Lord  tiod  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  — 
Gen.  n. 

3.  To  expire;  to  eject  by  breathing;  followed  by 
out ;  as,  to  breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter. 

4.  To  exercise ;  to  keep  in  breath.  [Acts. 

The  greyhounils  are  as  swift  as  breathed  Starrs.  ShaJc. 

5.  To  inspire  or  blow  into ;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing  ;  as,  to  breathe  the  flute.  Prior. 

6.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit,  as  breath  ;  as,  the  flowers 
breathe  odors  or  perfume. 

7.  To  utter  softly  or  in  private  ;  as,  to  breathe  a 
vow.  Shak. 

8.  To  give  air  or  vent  to  ;  to  open  ;  as,  to  breathe  a 
vein.     [W.  bratJta,  to  pierce.]      Johnson.     Dryden. 

9.  To  express  ;  to  manifest. 

Otlier  articles  breatiie  the  same  severe  spirit.  Milr.er. 

BREATK'.ED,  pp.     Inhaled   and  exhaled  ;  respired  ; 

uttered. 
BREATH'ER,  n.    One  that  breathes  or  lives  ;  one  that 
utters  ;  an  inspirer  ;  one  who  animates  or  infuses  by 
inspiration. 
BREATH'FIJL,  (breth'ful,)  a.     Full  of  breath  ;  full  of 

odor.  Spenser. 

BReATH'ING,  ppr.     Respiring;  living;  uttering. 
2.  a.     Exhibiting  to  the  life  ;  as,  breathing  paint. 

Pope. 
BREATHING,   n.     Respiration;   the  act  of  inhaling 
and  exhaling  air. 

2.  Air  in  gentle  motion  ;  applied,  also,  figuratively, 
to  a  gentle  influence  or  operation  ;  as,  the  breathings 
of  the  Spirit. 

3.  Aspiration  ;  secret  prayer.  Prior. 

4.  Breathing-place  ;  vent.  Dryden. 

5.  Accent ;  aspiration  ;  as,  a  rough  breatjdng. 
BREAT H'ING-PLACE,  n.    A  pause. 

2.  A  vent. 

BREATH'ING-TIME,  ??.     Pause;  relaxation.  Hall. 

BREATH'LESS,  (breth'less,)  a.  Being  out  of  breath  ; 
spent  with  labor  or  violent  action. 

2.  Dead  ;  as,  a  breathless  body.  Shak. 

BREATH'LESS-NESS,!!.  The  state  of  being  exhaust- 
ed of  breath.  Hall. 

BRECCIA,  n.     [It,,  a  breach.] 

In  mineralogy,  an  aggregate  composed  of  angular 
fragments  of  the  same  mineral,  or  of  different  miner- 
als, united  by  a  cement,  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
colors.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the  fragments  are  a  lit- 
tle rounded.  The  varieties  are  the  silicious,  calceire- 
ous,  and  trap  breccias.  Cleaetland. 

BREG'CIa-TED,  a.  Consisting  of  angular  fragments 
cemented  together. 

BRED,  pp.  of  Breed.  Generated;  produced;  con- 
trived ;  educated. 

BReDE,  ?!.     A  braid.     [J\~ot  used.]  Addison. 

BREECH,  n.  [See  Breach  and  Break.]  The  lower 
part  of  the  body  behind. 

2.  Breeches ;  but  rarely  used  in  the  singular.  Shak. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Johnson. 

4.  The  large,  thick  end  of  a  cannon  or  other  fire- 
arm. 

BREECH,  v.  t     To  put  into  breeches.  Johnson. 

2.  To  whip  on  the  breech.  Massinger. 

3.  To  fasten  with  breeching. 

BREECH' £D,  (breecht,)  pp.  or  a.  Put  into  breeches  ; 
whipped  on  the  breech. 

BREECH'ES,  (brich'ez,)  n.  pi.  [Sax.  brcee,  brweca ;  D. 
brock  ;  Arm.  braga,  brages ;  It.  brace,  brachessc,  or 
braghesse ;  Port,  and  Sp.  bra  gas  ;  Fr.  braies  ;  Ir.  brog : 
Low  L.  braccai ;  Dan.  brog,  breeches,  and  broget.  of 
various  colors,  mixed,  variegated  ;  W.  brycan,  a  spot- 
ted covering,  Scotch  plaid  ;  bryc,  variegated  with 
colors.  "  Sarmatie  tutum  broccoli  corpus."  Mela,  2. 
1.  See  Plin.  3.  4.  Herod,  lib.  7.  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Ovid. 
Trist.  5.  7.  Cluv.  Germ.  Ant.  1.  ltj.  Pelloutier,  Hist. 
Celt.  1.  "0.  The  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of 
break,  and  to  denote,  diverse  in  color,  variegated,  like 
freckled.     See  Freckle.] 

A  garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the  hips  and 
thighs.  It  is  now  a  close  garment;  but  the  word 
formerly  was  used  for  a  loose  garment,  now  called 
browsers,  lazes  braces.  Ovid. 

To  wear  the.  breeches,  is,  in  the  wife,  to  usurp  the 
authority  of  the  husband.  Johnson. 

BREECH'ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  breeches,  or 
with  a  breech. 

2.  Whipping  the  breech  ;  and,  as  a  noun,  a  whip- 
ping. Mori, nr. 

BREECH'IXG,  (brich'ing,)  n.  That  part  of  a  harness 
which  comes  round  the  breech  of  a  horse. 

2.  In  gunnery,  on  board  of  ships,  a  strong  rope 
fastened  to  the  cascabel  or  pommelion  ©f  a  oannon 
by  a  thimble,  and  clinched  to  ring-bolts  in  the  ship's 
side,  to  prevent  it  from  recoiling  too  much  in  bottle. 

Mar.  Diet 
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BREED,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Tim::...  [Sax.  brcdan,  bray- 
dan,  to  warm,  to  dilate,  to  open,  to  spread  ;  D.  broe- 
dcn,  to  brood  ;  Ger.  briitcn,  to  brood  ;  Dan.  brcdc,  to 
spread,  diiate,  unfold  ;  W.  brwd,  warm  ;  brydiaw,  to 
warm,  to  heat.    Class  Rd.    See  Broad.] 

1.  To  generate  ;  to  engender  ;  to  liatcli ;  to  produce 
the  young  of  any  species  of  animals.  I  think  it  is 
never  used  of  plants,  and  in  animals  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  mother  or  dam. 

2.  To  produce  within  or  upon  the  body ;  as,  to 
breed  teeth  ;  to  breed  worms. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  produce  ;  to  originate. 


4.  To  contrive ;  to  hatch  ;  to  produce  by  plotting. 
Had  he  a  lieart  and  a  brain  to  breed  it  in  ?  Shal:. 

5.  To  give  birth  to  ;  to  be  the  native  place  of;  as, 
a  pond  breeds  fish  ;  a  northern  country  breeds  a  race 
of  stout  men. 

C.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  form  by  education  ; 
often,  but  unnecessarily,  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  breed 
a  son  to  an  occupation  ;  a  man  bred  at  a  university. 
To  breed  up,  is  vulgar. 

7.  To  bring  up;  to  nurse  and  foster;  to  take  care 
of  in  infancy,  and  through  the  age  of  youth  ;  to  pro- 
vide for,  train,  and  conduct ;  to  instruct  the  mind 
and  form  the  manners  in  youth. 

To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.         Dryden. 
BREED,  u.  i.    To  produce  a  fetus ;  to  bear  and  nour- 
ish, as  in  pregnancy  ;  as,  a  female  breeds  with  pain. 

2.  To  be  formed  in  the  parent  or  dam  ;  to  be  gen- 
erated, or  to  grow,  as  young  before  birth ;  as,  children 
or  young  breed  in  the  matrix. 

3.  To  have  birth  ;  to  be  produced  ;  as,  fish  breed  in 
rivers. 

4.  To  be  increased  by  a  new  production. 

llut  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed.  Ralegh. 

5.  To  raise  a  breed  ;  as,  to  choose  the  best  species 
of  swine  to  breed  from. 

To  breed  in  and  in ;  to  breed  from  animals  of  the 
same  stock  that  are  closely  related.     Farm.  Encyc. 
BREED,  n.    A  race  or  progeny  from  the  same  parents 
or  stock. 

2.  A  cast ;  a  kind  ;  a  race  of  men  or  other  animals, 
which  have  an  alliance  by  nativity,  or  some  distinc- 
tive qualities  in  common  ;  as,  a  breed  of  men  in  a 
particular  country  ;  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep,  dip- 
plied  to  men,  it  is  not  elegant.     We  use  race. 

3.  Progeny  ;  offspring ;  applied  to  other  things  than 
animals.  Shak. 

4.  A  number  produced  at  once  ;  a  hatch ;  a  brood  ; 
but  for  this,  brood  is  generally  used.  Grew. 

BREED'-IJATE,  n.  One  that  breeds  or  originates  quar- 
rels.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

BREEDT5R,  re.  The  female  that  breeds  or  produces, 
whether  human  or  other  animal. 

2.  The  person  who  educates  or  brings  up ;  that 
which  brings  up. 

Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best  breeders  of  worthy  men. 

Ascham. 

3.  That  which  produces.  ' 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good,  Shak. 

4.  One  who  raises  a  breed  ;  one  who  takes  care  to 
raise  a  particular  breed,  or  breeds,  as  of  horses  or 
cattle.  Temple. 

BREED'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bearing  and  nourishing,  as  a 

fetus;  engendering;  producing;  educating. 
JtREED'ING,  n.t  The  act  of  generating  or  producing. 

2.  The  raising  of  a  breed  or  breeds  ;  as,  the  farmer 
attends  to  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

3.  Nurture  ;  education  ;  instruction  ;  formation  of 
manners. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.  Shale. 

4.  By  way  of  eminence,  manners  ;  knowledge  of  cer- 
emony ;  deportment  or  behavior  in  the  external  offices 
and  decorums  of  social  life.  Hence,  good  breeding  is 
politeness,  or  the  qualifications  which  constitute  gen- 
teel deportment.  Encyc. 

BREEZE,  )  re.     [Sax.  briosa,  from  its  sound  re- 

BREEZE'-FL?,  j      sembling  a  breeze.] 

A  name  given  to  various  species  of  two-winged 
insects,  of  the  family  Tabanida;,  noted  for  buzzing 
about  animals  and  tormenting  them  by  sucking  their 
blood.  The  bot-fly  has  also  sometimes  been  called 
the  breeze-fly. 

The  name  breeze  is  also  given  to  different  species 
of  the  genus  CEstrus.  Cyc.    Encyc. 

BREEZE,  «.  [It.  brczza,  a  cold,  windy  mist;  Sp!  bri- 
sa,  a  breeze  ;  Sw>  brusa,  to  be  fervid,  to  boil,  to  mur- 
mur; Dan.  bruse,  to  rush,  roar,  or  foam,  to  rise  in 
waves;  bruusen,  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  a  hum- 
ming or  buzzing,  fermentation.  In  French  sea  lan- 
guage, brise,  a  breeze  ;  Gr.  @t>a^bi  and  @pair<rw,  to  boil ; 
Fr.  brasser,  to  brew  ;  W.  brys,  hasty,  from  rhys,  a 
rushing.  These  words  seem  all  to  have  a  common 
root.    See  Rush.] 

1.  A  light  wind ;  a  gentle  gale. 

From  land  a  gentle  breeze  arose  at  night.  Dryden. 

2.  A  shifting  wind,  that  blows  from  the  sea  or  from 
tne  land,  for  a  certain  time,  by  night  or  by  day.  Such 
breezes  are  common  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  in  a 
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good  degree  regular.  The  wind  from  the  sea  is  called 
a  sea  breeze,  and  that  from  the  land,  a  land  breeze.  In 
general,  the  sea  breeze  blows  in  the  day-time,  and 
the  land  breeze  at  night.  The  like  breezes  are  com- 
mon, in  the  summer  months,  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes. 
BREEZE,  v.  L  To  blow  gently ;  a  word  common  among 
seamen. 


For  now  the  breathi 
Breeze  up  the  bay, 


g  airs,  from  ocean  born, 
id  lead  the  lively  morn. 


Barlow. 


BREEZE'LESS,  a.    Motionless  ;  destitute  of  breezes. 

Shenstone. 

BREEZ'Y,  a.    Fanned  with  gentle  winds  or  breezes  ; 

as,  the  breezy  shore.  Pope. 

_2.  Subject  to  frequent  breezes.  Gray. 

BRe'HON,  re.     In  Irish,  a  judge.    In  ancient  times, 

the  general  laws  of  Ireland  were  called  Brclwn  laws, 

unwritten,  like  the  common  law  of  England.   These 

laws  were  abolished  by  statute  of  Edward  III. 

Encyc.  Blackstanc. 
BReIS'LA-KITE,  re.  A  newly-discovered  Vesuvian 
mineral,  resembling  a  brownish  or  reddish-brown 
down,  which  lines  the  small  cavities  in  the  lava 
of  Scalla,  and  in  that  of  Olebano  ;  named  from 
Breislak,  a  celebrated  Italian  naturalist. 

Journal  of  Science. 
BReME,   a.     [Sax.  bremman,  to  murmur,  to  fret ;  L. 
frcmo.] 

Cruel ;  sharp.     [jYot  used.]  Chaucer. 

BREN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  brennan,  to  burn.] 

To  burn.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BREN'NAGE,  n.  [from  bran.]  In  the  middle  ages,  a 
tribute  or  composition  which  tenants  paid  to  their 
lord,  in  lieu  of  bran,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fur- 
nish for  his  hounds.  Encyc. 

BRANT!  !  "■    tW-  br>Jn>  a  m-i 

Steep  ;  high.     [Obs.]  Ascham. 

BRENT,   re.     A  brant,  or  brand-goose  ;  a  fowl  with  a 

black  neck,  and  a  white  collar  or  line  round  it.   [See 

Brant.] 
2.  pp.  Burnt.     [See  Bren.]     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
BRE-PHOT'RO-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  0pi<po<,  an  infant,  and 

rpeittio,  to  feed.] 
The  nurture  of  orphans. 
BREST,     )  (brest,)  re.     In  architecture,  the  member  of 
BREAST,  \     a  column,  more  usually  called  torus  or 

tore.     [See  Torus.]  Encyc. 

BREST'-SUM-MER,  re.    In  architecture,  a  piece  in  the 

outward  part  of  a  wooden  building,  into  which  the 

girders  are  framed.  This,  in  the  ground  floor,  is  called 

a  sill,  and  in  the  garret  floor,  a  beam.  Encyc. 

BRET,  n.    A  local  name  of  the  turbot,  called  also  burt 

or  brut. 
BRET'FJJL,  o.     Brimful.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

BRETH'REN,  re. ;  pi.  of  Brother.     It  is  used  almost 

exclusively,  in  solemn  and  scriptural  language,  in 

the  place  of  brothers.     [See  Brother.] 
BRET'TI-CES,  re.  ;;/.     The  name  given  by  miners  to 

the  wooden  planks  used  in  supporting  the  roof  of 

coal  mines. 
BREVE,  b.     [It.  breve  ;  L.  brevis  ;  Sp.  breve ;  Fr.  href, 

short.     See  Brief.] 

1.  In  music,  a  note  or  character  of  time,  equivalent 
to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims.  When  dotted,  it 
is  equal  to  three  semibreves.     [Not  now  used.] 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  directed  to  the  chancellor,  judges, 
sheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  a  person  is  sum- 
moned, or  attached,  to  answer  in  the  king's  court. 

Encyc. 
This  word,  in  this  latter  sense,  is  more  generally 
written  brief. 

BRE-VET',  re.  [from  breve.]  In  French  usage,  a  doc- 
ument without  seal,  (a  warrant,)  by  which  the  king 
grants  a  favor,  privilege,  title,  or  dignity.       Encyc. 

2.  A  commission  to  an  officer,  which  entitles' him 
to  an  honorary  rank  in  the  army  above  his  actual 
rank  and  pay.  Thus  a  brevet  major  serves  as  a  cap- 
tain and  receives  pay  as  such.  Such  commissions 
were  given  to  the  officers  of  the  American  army  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  giving  them  a 
grade  of  rank  above  that  which  they  had  held  during 
service.  Encyc.     Marshall's  Life  of  Wash. 

BRE'VI-A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  breviaire:  L.  brcviarium,  from 
brevis,  short.     See  Brief.] 

1.  An  abridgment ;  a  compend  ;  an  epitome. 

■iyliffe. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  daily  service  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  It  is  composed  ,of  matins, 
lauds,  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  vespers,  and  the 
compline  or  post  communio.  The  Greeks,  also,  have 
abreviarif.  Encyc. 

BRE'VI-A'T,     )n.    [See  Breve  and  Brief.]    A  short 
BRE'VI-ATE,  (     compend  ;  a  summary. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
BRe'VI-XTE,   v.  i.    To  abridge.     [Not  used.]     [See 

Abbreviate.] 
BRe'VI-A-TiJRE,  re.    An  abbreviation.   [See  Brief.] 

Johnson. 
BREVIER',  n.     [Fr.  breviaire ;  so  called,  says  John- 
son, from   being  originally  used  in  printing  a  bre- 
viary.] 
A  small  kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
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bourgeois  and  minion.  It  is  much  used  in  printing 
marginal  notes. 

BRE-VIL'O-QUENCE,  n.  [L.  brevis  and  loquor.]  A 
brief  and  pertinent  mode  of  speaking. 

BREV'l-PEI),  a.  [L.  brevis,  short,  and  pes,  foot.]  Hav- 
ing short  legs,  as  certain  birds. 

BREV'I-PED,  re.     A  bird  bav.ng  short  legs. 

BREV-I-PEN'NATE,  a.  Having  short  wings.  A  term 
denoting  a  family  of  grallatory  birds,  'Brevipcnnes, 
Cuvier,)  having  short  wings,  including  the  ostrich. 

Brande. 

BREV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  brevitas,  from  brevis,  short.  See 
Brief.] 

1.  Shortness,  applied  to  time ;  as,  the  brevity  of  hu- 
man life. 

2.  Shortness  ;  conciseness ;  contraction  into  few 
words  ;  applied  to  discourses  or  writings.       Dn/den. 

BREW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  briwan,  to  brew  ;  briw,  broth  :  D. 
brouwen,  to  brew,  to  contrive,  to  mix  ;  G.  brauen. 
These  seem  to  be  contractions  of  the  Gothic ;  Sw. 
briggia ;  Dan.  brygge,  to  brew.  The  Russ.  has 
burtchu.  The  Welsh  has  brwc,  a  boiling,  stir,  tu- 
muit,  from  rhwc,  something  rough  ;  and  it  has  also 
berwi,  to  boil  or  bubble,  whence  berwezu,  to  brew, 
from  bar,  fury,  impulse.  Our  word  brew  seems  to  be 
directly  from  the  Saxon.  The  sense  is,  to  stir,  boil, 
or  agitate  with  violence.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  boil,  and  mix;  hence  in 
Saxon,  as  a  noun,  it  signifies  broth  or  pottage ;  Old 
Eng.  brewis. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  make  beer,  ale,  or 
other  similar  liquor,  from  malt ;  or  to  prepare  a  liquor 
from  malt  and  hops,  and,  in  private  families,  from 
other  materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and  ferinenta- 

3.  To  mingle.  [tion. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack.  Slide. 

4.  To  contrive  ;  to  plot ;  as,  to  brew  mischief. 

5.  To  put  in  a  state  of  preparation.     Qu. 
BREW,  v.  i.    To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  to  be 

mixing,  forming,  or  collecting;  as,  a  storm  brews  in 
the  west.  In  this  sense,  I  do  not  recollect  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  a  transitive  sense,  and  generally  the  pres- 
ent participle  only  is  used  ;  as,  a  storm  is  brewing. 

2.  To  perform  the  business  of  brewing  or  making 
beer;  as,  she  can  brew,  wash,  and  bake. 

BREW,  re.  The  mixture  formed  by  brewing ;  that 
which  is  brewed.  Bacon. 

BREW' AGE,  n.     Malt  liquor ;  drink  brewed.     Shak. 

BREW'£D,  (brQde,)  pp.  Mixed,  steeped,  and  ferment- 
ed ;  made  by  brewing. 

BREWER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare 
malt  liquors  ;  one  who  brews. 

BREW'ER-Y,  re.  A  brewhouse  ;  the  house  and  appa- 
ratus where  brewing  is  carried  on. 

BREWHOUSE,  re.  [brew  and  house.]  A  brewery; 
a  house  appropriated  to  brewing. 

BREWING,  ppr.     Preparing  malt  liquor. 

2.  In  a  state  of  mixing,  forming,  or  preparing  ;  as, 
a  storm  is  brewing.  Pope. 

3.  Coutriving  ;  preparing ;  as,  a  scheme  is  brewing. 
BREWING,  re.    The  act  or  process  of  preparing  liquors 

from  malt  and  hops. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once.  Bacon. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  collection  of  black  clouds  por- 
tending a  storm.  Mar.  Diet. 

BREWIS,  re.     Broth  ;  pottage.     [  Obs.] 

2.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat  pottage, 

made  of  salted  meat.  Bailey.     Johnson. 

BRI-A'RE-AN,  a.     Hundred  handed;  from  Rriareus, 

a  giant  with  a  hundred  hands.  _,  , 

BRIBE,   n.      [Ir.  breab.      In   Pers.  s   Lj  parah,  is  a 

bribe,  a  half,  piece,  bit,  segment,  a  morsel.  Fr.  bribe, 
a  piece  of  bread.] 

1.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  prom- 
ised with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt 
the  conduct  of  a  judge,  witness,  or  other  person.  A 
bribe  is  a  consideration  given  or  promised  to  a  per- 
son, to  induce  him  to  decide  a  cause,  give  testimony, 
or  perform  some  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  be 
truth,  justice,  or  rectitude.  It  is  not  used  in  a  good 
sense  unless  in  familiar  language. 

2.  That  which  seduces. 

Not  the  bribes  of  sordid  \ 
blooming  sweets. 

BRIBE,  v.  t.  To  give  or  promise  a  reward  or  consid 
eration,  with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  cor 
rupt  the  conduct.  To  hire  for  bad  purposes  ;  to  pur 
chase  the  decision  of  a  judge,  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  the  performance  of  some  act  contrary  to 
known  truth,  justice,  or  rectitude. 
2.  To  gain  by  a  bribe. 

In  familiar  language,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  a  goo! 
sense  ;  as,  to  bribe  a  child  to  take  a  medicine.  Dry- 
den has  used  the  word  in  a  good  sense,  in  solemn 
language  ;  but  such  use  is  rare,  and  hardlv  legitimate. 

BRIBE'-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.  Greedy  of  bribes  or  pres- 
ents ;  as,  bribe-devouring  kings.  Mitford. 

BRIBE'-PAN'DER,  n.  [bribe  and  pander.]  One  who 
procures  bribes.  Burke. 

BRIBE'-WOR'THY,  a.  [bribe  and  worthy.]  Worth 
bribing  to  obtain.  Mason. 
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BRIBE'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  bribed ;  that  is  not 
bribed. 

BRIB'ER,  n.  One  who  bribes,  or  pays  for  corrupt 
practices.  Smith. 

i<RIB'ER-Y,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking 
rewards  for  corrupt  practices;  the  act  of  paying  or 
receiving  a  reward  for  a  false  judgment  or  testimony, 
or  for  the  performance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be 
illegal  or  unjust.  It  is  applied  both  to  him  who  gives, 
and  to  him  who  receives  the  compensation,  but  ap- 
propriately to  the  giver. 

BRICK,  ?i.  [Fr.  brique,  a  brick,  and  a  little  loaf ;  Ir. 
brice,  or  brike  ;  Arm.  brigcn ;  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  L.  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile,  from  imber,  a 
shower,  which  is  probably  a  compound,  of  which 
the  last  syllable  is  from  Gr.  0/>sx<o,  whence  It.  im- 
briacarsi,  to  get  drunk.     See  Erriety.J 

1.  A  mass  of  earth,  chiefly  clay,  first  moistened 
and  made  fine  by  grinding  or  treacling,  then  formed 
into  a  long  square  in  a  mold,  dried  and  baked  or 
burnt  in  a  kiln  ;  used  in  buildings  and  walls. 

2.  A  loaf  shaped  like  a  brick. 

BRICK,  ?;.  (.     To  lay  or  pave  with  bricks.  Swift. 

2.  To  imitate  or  counterfeit  a  brick  wall  on  plaster, 
by  smearing  it  with  red  ocher,  and  making  the  joints 
with  an  edge-tool,  filling  them  with  fine  plaster. 
Tn  brick  up  ;  to  fill  up  with  brick.  [Encyc. 

BRICK' BAT,  71.  [brick  and  bat.]  A  piece  or  fragment 
of  a  brick.  Bacon. 

BRICK'-BUILT,  (-b)lt,)  a.  Built  with  bricks.  Drydeu. 

BRSCK'-€LAY,  7i.  [brick  and  clay.]  Clay  used  or 
suitable  for  making  bricks.  Woodward. 

BRiCK'-DUST,  7(.  [brick  and  dust.]  Dust  of  pound- 
ed bricks.  Spectator. 

BRICK'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n.  Clay  or  earth  used  or 
suitable  for  bricks. 

BRICK'-KILN,  (-Ml,)  77.  A  kiln,  or  furnace,  in  which 
bricks  are  baked  or  burnt,  or  a  pile  of  bricks,  laid 
loose,  with  arches  underneath  to  receive  the  wood  or 
fuel  for  burning  them. 

BRICK'-LAY-ER,  n.  [brick  and  lay.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  build  with  bricks  ;  a  mason. 

BRICK'-MAK-ER,  77.  [brick  and  ma/tc]  One  who 
makes  bricks,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
bricks. 

BRICK'-NOG-GING,  »7.  Brick  work  carried  up  and 
filled  in  between  timber  framing.  •  Brands. 

BRICK'-TRIM-MER,  ti.  In  architecture^  a. brick  arch 
abutting  against  a  wooden  trimmer  in  front  of  a  fire- 
place to  guard  against  accidents  by  fire.       Brande. 

BRICK'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  77.  The  laying  of  bricks, 
or  a  wall  of  bricks. 

BRICK'-YARD,  7i.    A  place  where  bricks  are  made. 

BRICK'LE,  a.  [from  break.]  Brim.;  easily  broken. 
JJVot  used.]  Spenser. 

BRICK'LE-NESS,  77.     Brittleness.     [JSTot  used.] 

BRICK'Y,  a.    Full  of  bricks,  or  formed  of  bricks. 

Spenser. 

BRID'AL,  a.  [See  Bride.]  Belonging  to  a  bride,  or 
to  a  wedding;  nuptial;  connubial;  as,  bridal,  orna- 
ments. Milton.     Pope. 

BltlD'AL,  77.     The  nuptial  festival.  Dryden. 

BRID'AL-TY,  77.  Celebration  of  the  nuptial  feast. 
[Mit  used.]  Jonson. 

BRIDE,  )i.  [Sax.  brad ;  Sw.  brud  ;  D.  bruid  ;  G.  brant ; 
Dan.  brud  ;  Arm.  pry rd,  pried;  W.  priod-veYCh,  pri- 
odas-verc\i,  a  bride;  Ir.  brideo'g;  W.  priodi  o  verch, 
to  be  married ;  Ar.  prietaat,  to  marry ;  Corn,  benen- 
priot,  a  bride  ;  W.  priod-vab,  a  bride-mab,  bridegroom  ; 
Arm.  pridolidh,  wedlock.  It  seems,  by  the  Celtic  di- 
alects, that  bride  is  primarily  an  adjective  used  with 
the  name  of  maid  or  woman,  as  bridegroom  is  the 
same  word  with  the  name  of  a  man.  In  W.  priawd, 
the  root  of  priodas.  signifies  appropriate,  proper,  fit ; 
priodi,  to  render  appropriate,  to  espouse,  to  marry.] 

1.  A  woman  new  married.  Johnson. 
But  the  name  is  applied  to  a  woman  at  the  marriage 

festival,  before  she  is  married,  as  well  as  after  the 
ceremony. 

2.  A  woman  espoused,  or  contracted  to  be  married. 
See  the  case  of  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales.  Henry's 
Hist,  of  Britain,  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  sect.  2.  [This  is  the  true 
original  sense  of  the  word.] 

BRIDE'-BED,  71.    [bride  and  bed.]     The  marriage  bed. 

Prior. 

BRIDE'-CaKE,  77.  [bride  and  cake.]  The  cake  which 
is  made  for  the  guests  at  a  wedding;  called,  in  the 
United  States,  toeddinn-cake, 

BRIDE'-CHAM-BER,  77.     The  nuptial  apartment. 

BRlDE'GROOM,  77.  [Originally  and  properly  bride- 
goom,  from  Sax.  brydguma ;  Sw.  brudgumme ;  D. 
bruidegom :  Ger.  brdutigam  ;  Dan.  brudgom  ;  a  com- 
pound of  bride  and  "-77777,  guma,  a  man,  which,  by  our 
ancestors,  was  pronounced  goom.  This  word,  by  a 
mispronouncing  of  the  last  syllable,  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  bridegroom,  which  signifies  a  bride's  hostler  ; 
groom  being  a  Persian  word,  signifying  a  man  who 
lias  the  care  of  horses.] 

A  man  newly  married  ;  or  a  man  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  passage  of  Shakspeare,  cited  by  Johnson, 
proves  that  the  last  definition  is  just. 

Aa  arc  tnooe  dulcet  sound?  in  break  ot  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  car, 
And  Bumtnun  him  to  marriage. 


BR] 

BRIDE'-MAID,  ti.  [bride  and  maid.]  A  woman  who 
attends  on  a  bride  at  her  wedding. 

BRIDE'-MAN,  71.  [bride  and  man.]  A  man  who  at- 
tends upon  a  bridegroom  and  bride  at  their  marriage. 
I  have  generally  heard  these  words  pronounced  bride's 
man  and  bride's  maid. 

BRIDE'-STaKE,  77.  A  stake  or  post  set  in  the  ground 
to  dance  round.  B.  Jonson. 

BRID'ED,  a.     Made  a  bride. 

BRIDE' WELL,  77.  A  house  of  correction  for  the  con- 
finement of  disorderly  persons  ;  so  called  from  the 
palace  built  near  St.  Bride's  or  Bridget's  well,  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  turned  into  a  workhouse.     Johnson. 

BRIDGE,  71.  [Sax.  brie,  bricg,  brigg,  or  bryc,brycg; 
Dan.  broe;  Sw.  bryggia,  bro;  D.  brug ;  Ger.  briicke; 
Prus.  briggc.] 

1.  Any  structure  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron, 
raised  over  a  river,  pond,  or  lake,  for  the  passage  of 
men  and  other  animals.  Among  rude  nations,  bridges 
are  sometimes  formed  of  other  materials  ;  and  some- 
times they  are  formed  of  boats,  or  logs  of  wood  ly- 
ing on  the  water,  fastened  together,  covered  with 
planks,  and  called  floating  bridges.  A  bridge  over  a 
marsh,  is  made  of  logs,  or  other  materials,  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Pendent  or  hanging  bridges  are  not  supported  by 
posts,  but  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  frame,  rest- 
ing only  on  the  abutments. 

A  draw  bridge,  is  one  which  is  made  with  hinges, 
and  may  be  raised  or  opened.  Such  bridges  are  con- 
structed" in  fortifications,  to  hinder  the  passage  of  a 
ditch  or  moat ;  and  over  rivers,  that  the  passage  of 
vessels  may  not  be  interrupted. 

A  flying  bridge,  is  made  of  pontoons,  light  boats, 
hollow  beams,  empty  casks,  or  the  like.  They  are 
made,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  passage  of  armies. 

A  flying  bridge,  is  also  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  move  from  one  sitle  of  a  river  to  the  other, 
being  made  fast  in  the  middle  of  the  river  by  a  cable 
and  an  anchor.  Encyc. 

2.  The  upper,  bony  part  of  the  nose  is  called  the 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

3.  The  part  of  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  over 
which  the  strings  are  stretched,  and  by  which  they 
are  raised. 

4.  In  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which  go 
between  the  two  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage.  Encyc. 

BRIDGE,   v.  t.    To  build  a  bridge  or  bridges  over  ;  as, 

to  bridge  a  river. 
2.  To  erect  bridges  on  ;  to  make  a  passage  by  a 

bridge  or  bridges.  Milton. 

BRIBGE'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  71.     A  fortification  covering 

the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy.     [Fr. 

tete  du  pant.]  P.  Cyc. 

BRIDG'ED,  pp.    Covered  or  furnished  with  a  bridge. 
BRIDGE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  bridge. 
BRIDG'ING, ppr.  Erecting  a  bridge  ;  building  abridge 

over. 
BRIDG'Y,  a.     Full  of  bridges.     [Not  used.]   Sherwood. 
BRI'DLE,  7i.     [Sax.  bridl,  or  bridcl ;  Fr.  bride ;  Arm. 

brid  ;  D    breidel,  a  bridle  ;  Sp.  brida,  the  reins  of  a 

bridle  ;  Port,  brida.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  a  horse  is  governed 
and  restrained  by  a  rider  ;  consisting  of  a  head-stall, 
a  bit,  and  reins,  with  other  appendages,  according  to 
its  particular  form  and  uses. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curl) ;  a  check.  Watts. 

3.  A  short  piece  of  cable,  well  served,  attached  to 
a  swivel  on  a  chain,  laid  in  a  harbor,  and  the  upper 
end  drawn  into  a  ship  and  secured  to  the  bitts.  The 
use  is  to  enable  a  ship,  when  moored,  to  veer  with 
the  wind  and  tide.  Mar.  Diet. 

Bowline  bridles,  are  short  legs  or  pieces  of  rope,  run- 
ning through  iron  thimbles,  by  which  the  bowline  at- 
taches to  different  places  on  the  leech  or  edge  of  a 
large  sail.  Mar.  Vict. 

BRI'DLE,  v.  t  To  put  on  a  bridle ;  as,  to  bridle  a 
horse. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern  ;  to  check,  curb, 
or  control ;  as,  to  bridle  the  passions ;  "  to  bridle  a 
muse."  Pope. 

Bridle  the  excursions  of  youth.  Dtcight. 

BRT'DLE,  v.  i.  To  hold  up  the  head,  and  draw  in  the 
chin. 

BRI'DLiED,  pp.    Having  a  bridle  on  ;  restrained. 

BRI'DLE-HAND,  77.  [bridle  and  hand.]  The  hand 
which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding.  Sidney. 

BRI'DLE-WAY,  71.  A  path  for  travelers  on  horseback. 

Bancroft. 

BRI'DLER,  71.  One  that  bridles ;  one  that  restrains 
and  governs.  Milton. 

BRI'DLING,  ppr.    Putting  on  a  bridle;  restraining; 
curbing. 
2.  Holding  up  the  head,  and  drawing  in  the  chin. 
The  bridling  frown  of  wrinkled  brows.  TrumbtUl. 

BRID-OON',  71.  A  light  snaffle,  or  bit  of  a  bridle,  in 
addition  to  the  principal  bit,  and  having  a  distinct 
rein. 

BRIfiF,  a,  [Fr.  href;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  breve ;  L,  brevis, 
whence  brcvio,  to  shorten,  abbreviate.  Brevis,  in 
Latin,  is  doubtless  contracted  from  the  Gr.  iJ.>i\vs, 
whence  to  abridge.  The  Greek  word  coincides  in 
elements  with  break.] 


BRI 

Short ;  concise.  It  is  used  chiefly  of  language, 
discourses,  writings,  and  time  ;  as,  a  brief  space,  a 
brief  review  of  a  book.  Shakspeare  applies  it  to 
wars,  to  nature,  &c.  A  little  brief  authority,  is  au- 
thority very  limited. 
BRIEF,  71.  [In  this  sense  the  word  has  been  received 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.] 

1.  An  epitome  ;  a  short  or  concise  writing.  This 
is  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  as  explained  by 
Zonaras  on  the  council  of  Carthage.  It  was  thus 
used  as  early  as  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

Spelman. 
In  modern  times,  an  apostolical  brief  is  a  letter 
which  the  pope  dispatches  to  a  prince  or  other  ma- 
gistrate, relating  to  public  affairs.  A  brief  is  distin- 
guished from  a  bull,  in  being  more  concise,  written 
on  paper,  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  Peter,  in  a  boat.  A  bull 
is  more  ample,  written  on  parchment,  and  sealed 
with  lead  or  green  wax.  Encyc. 

2.  In  law,  an  abridgment  of  a  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a  trial  at  law. 

Encyc.    Johnson* 
Also,  a  writ  summoning  a  man  to  answer  to  any 
action  ;  or  any  precept  of  the  king  in  writing,  issuing 
from  any  court,  whereby  he  commands  a  thing  to 
be  done.  Cowel. 

In  Scots  law,  a  writ  issuing  from  the  chancery,  di- 
rected to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and  au- 
thorizing that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the 
case,  and  upon  their  verdict  to  pronounce  sentence. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  letter  patent,  from  proper  authority,  author- 
izing a  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of  money 
in  churches,  for  any  public  or  private  purpose. 

Brande. 

4.  A  summation  or  brief  statement  in  writing.  Sliak. 
In  music,  the  word,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  now  writ- 
ten breve. 

BRIK.F'LESS,  a.     Having  no  brief. 

BRIeF'LY,  adv.     Concisely;  in  few  words.    Bacon. 

BRIEF'NESS,  77.    Shortness;  conciseness  in  discourse 

or  writing.  Camden. 

BRX'ER,  n.     [Sax.  bra-r ;  Ir.  briar,  a  prickle  ;  Fr.  bru- 

yere,  heath  ;  Arm.  brug.    The  latter  shows  this  word 

to  be  from  the  root  of  rough.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  prickly  plant  or  shrub.  Is. 
v.  6.    Judges  viii.  7. 

2.  In  a  limited  sense,  the  sweet-brier  and  the  wild- 
brier,  species  of  the  rose. 

BRFER-.ED,  (brl'erd,)  a.     Set  with  briers. 

BRl'ER-Y,  a.    Cull  of  briers  ;  rough;  thorny.  Johnson. 

BRI'ER-Y,  71.    A  place  where  briers  grow. 

BRIG,  the  termination  of  names,  signifies  a  bridge,  or, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  town,  or  burg. 

BRIG,  71.*  [from  brigantine.]  A  vessel  with  two  masts, 
square  rigged,  or  rigged  nearly  like  a  ship's  main- 
mast and  foremast.  The  term,  however,  is  various- 
ly applied  by  the  mariners  of  different  nations. 

Mar.  Diet. 

BRI-GaDE',  ti.      [Fr.  brigade;  It.  brigata;    Sp.  and 


Port,  brigada;  perhaps  from  At.  i_jjj  *3  farikon,  ag- 
men,  turba  hominum  major ;  that  is,  a  division,  from 

(JJ  yS  faralia,  to  break.     This  word  comes  to  us  from 

the  south  of  Europe,  and  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  If  this  conjecture  is  not 
well  founded,  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word. 
See  Ca-««.  Hcpt.  Col.  30S4.] 

A  party  or  division  of  troops,  or  soldiers,  whether 
cavalry  or  infantry,  regular  or  militia,  commanded  by 
a  brigadier.  It  consists  of  an  indeterminate  number 
of  regiments,  squadrons,  or  battalions.  A  brigade  of 
horse  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  squadrons  ;  of  infan- 
try, four,  five,  or  six  battalions  or  regiments.  A 
brigade  of  artillery  consists  of  six  pieces,  with  usu- 
ally 140  men.  A  brigade  of  sappers  consists  of  only- 
eight  men. 

BRI-GADE',  v.  l  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or  into 
brigades. 

BRI-GAD'ED,  pp.     Formed  into  a  brigade. 

BRI-GAD'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  a  brigade. 

BRI-GADE'-MA-JOR,  77.  [See  Major/]  An  officer 
appointed  by  the  brigadier,  to  assist  him  in  the  man- 
agement and  ordering  of  his  brigade. 

BRIG-A-DIER'  or  BRIG-A-DIER'-GEN'ER-AL,  71. 
[Fr.,  from  brigade.] 

The  general  officer  who  commands  a  brigade, 
whether  of  horse  or  foot,  and  in  rank  next  below  a 
major-general. 

BRIG' AND,  77.      [Fr.  brigand;   W.  brigant,  a  moun- 
taineer, a  plunderer,  from  W.  brig,  a  top  or  summit.] 
A   robber  ;   a   freebooter ;    a  lawless   fellow    who 
lives  by  plunder,  or  who  belongs  to  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. Warburton. 

BRIG'AND-AGE,  n.    Theft;  robbery  ;  plunder. 

Warburton. 

BRIG'AN-DINE,  77.  [Ciu.  the  origin  of  this  word.  In 
Pers.  praghe  is  a  helmet.] 
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Anciently,  a  coat  of  mail.  The  name  has  ceased 
to  be  used,  with  the  disuse  of  the  thing.  It  con- 
sisted of  thin,  jointed  scales  of  plate,  pliant  and  easy 
to  the  body.  Encyc. 

BRIG'AN-TINE,  h.  [Fr.  brigantin;  Arm.  brigantine; 
It.  brigantino  Sp.  bergantin  ;  Port,  bargantim ;  D. 
berfcantyn.  Q.  I.  from  L.  aphractum,  Gr.  uc/tpotKroc,  a 
vessel  without  a  deck,  uncovered.  It  is  usually  de- 
rived from  brigand.]     [See  Brig.] 

BRIGHT,  (hrlte,)  o.  [Sax.  bcorht,  briht,  byrht,  or  bryht, 
clear,  shining,  whence  beorhtnes,  brightness,  bcorhtian, 
Goth,  bairtiyan,  to  shine  or  be  clear,  or  to  manifest ; 
Ar.  Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  and  Eth.  p-O,  to  shine,  or  more 

probably,  Eth.  ll^-iU  bareah,  to  shine,  as  the  Eth. 

participle  "1  \'-tU  I  berht  or  bereht,  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  Saxon.  I  have  not  found  this  word 
in  any  other  Teutonic  or  Gothic  language,  and  the 
original  verb  is  lost  in  the  Saxon.  In  Saxon,  bcorh- 
thwile  or  brihtliwile  signifies  a  moment,  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  This  directs  us  to  the  primary  sense  of 
the  verb,  to  shine,  which  is,  to  shoot,  to  dart,  to 
glance.  That  this  is  the  primary  sense,  we  ha,ve 
evidence  from  the  Sax.  bryhtm,  which  is  a  deriva- 
tive from  bryht,  and  which  signifies  a  moment,  that 
is,  the  time  of  a  shoot,  or  darting,  like  glance.] 

1.  Shining;  lucid;  luminous;  splendid;  as,  a 
bright  sun  or  star  ;   a  bright  metal. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;   as  liquors.         Thomson. 

3.  Evident;  clear;  manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes. 

The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  bright.  Walts. 

4.  Resplendent  with  charms ;  as,  a  bright  beauty  ; 
the  brightest  fair.  Pope. 

5.  Illuminated  with  science;  sparkling  with  wit ; 
as,  the  brightest  of  men.  Pope. 

6.  Illustrious  ;  glorious;  as,  the  brightest  period  of 
a  kingdom.  Cotton. 

7.  In  popular  language,  ingenious  ;  possessing  an 
active  mind. 

8.  Promising  good  or  success ;  as,  bright  prospects. 

9.  Sparkling;  animated;  as,  bright  eyes. 
BRIGHT'  EN,  (brlt'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  bright  or  bright- 
er ;  to  make  to  shine  ;  to  increase  luster. 

2.  To  make  luminous  by  light  from  without,  or  by 
dispelling  gloom  ;  as,  to  brighten  sorrow  or  prospects. 

[Philips. 

3.  To  cheer ;  to  make  gay  or  cheerful. 

Joy  brightens  his  crest.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  illustrious,  or  more  distinguished  ;  as, 
to  brighten  a  character.  Swift. 

5.  To  make  acute  or  wittv.  Johnson. 
BRIGHTEN,  (brlt'n,)  v.  i.   'To  grow  bright,  or  more 

bright ;  to  clear  up  ;  as,  the  sky  brightens. 

2.  To  become  less  dark  or  gloomy ;  as,  our  pros- 
pects brighten. 

HRIGHTEN-.ED,  pp.    Made  bright  or  more  bright. 

HRIGHT'EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  bright  or  brighter. 

BRIG  HT'ER,  a.  comp.     More  bright. 

BRIGHTEST,  a.  superl.     Most  bright. 

BRTGHT-BURN-ING,  a.  Burning  with  a  bright 
flame. 

BRI(;HT'-E'x'-ED,(-Ide,)a.   Having  bright  eyes.  Gray. 

BRTGHT-HaIR-ED,  a.     Having  bright  hair.  Milton. 

BRK;HT'-HaR-NESS-£D,  (-har'nest,)  a.  Having 
glittering  armor.  Milton. 

BRIGHT-HOED,  a.    Having  a  bright  color. 

BRIGIIT-SHIN-ING,  a.     Shining  with  splendor. 

Spenser. 

BRIGHTLY,  (brite'ly,)  «<Z».    Splendidly;  with  luster. 

BRIOHT'NESS,  (brlte'ness,)  n.  Splendor;  luster; 
glitter.  South. 

2.  Acuteness,  applied  to  the  faculties  ;  sharpness 
of  wit ;  as,  the  brightness  of  a  man's  parts.    Prior. 

BRl-GOSE',  a.  [from  brigue.]  Contentious.  [Not 
used.]  Puller. 

RRlGUE,  (breeg,)  n.  [Fr.  brigue  ;  Sp.  brcga;  It.  bri- 
t>a,  strife,  disquiet ;  Ir.  breaghean,  to  debate,  to 
quarrel.] 

A  cabal ;  intrigue  ;  faction  ;  contention.  [Little 
used.]  Chaucer.     Chesterfield. 

BRIGUE,  (breeg,)  v.  i.  To  canvass ;  to  solicit.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hard. 

BRIGU'ING,  (hreeg'ing,)  ppr.  Canvassing;  soliciting. 

BRILL,  n.  A  fish  allied  to  the  turbot,  (the  Pleuronec- 
t'es  rhombus,)  much  esteemed  in  England  for  food. 

BRIL-LANT'E,  (bril-lant'e,)  [It.]  In  music,  in  a 
gay  and  lively  manner.  Brande. 

BRlt.L'lAN-CY,  (bril'yan-cy,)  n.  [See  Brilliant.] 
Splendor;  glitter;  great  brightness. 

BRILL'IANT,  (bril'yant,)  a.t  [Fr.  brillant,  sparkling, 
front  briller,  to  shine  or  sparkle  ;  It.  brillanle,  spark- 
ling ;  brillo,  Joy,  gladness,  also  tipsy  ;  Sp.  brillar,  to 
glitter;  brillador,  brilliant ;  brillo,  splendor ;  Ger.  and 
Dan.  brille,  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  hence  Eng.  beryl 
and  pearl.] 

1.  Sparkling  with  luster;  glittering;  as,  a  brilliant 
gem  ;  a  brilliant  dress. 

2.  Splendid  ;  shining  ;  as,  a  brilliant  achievement. 
Washington  whb  more  soncuous  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes,  than  to 

perlortn  brilliant  exploits.  Ames. 

BRILI/1ANT,  it.    A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut,  formed 
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into  facets,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  glittering.  It  has  a  face  or  flat  table 
at  the  middle  or  the  top,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  rose  diamond,  which  comes  off  to  a  point  or 
angle.  HcberU 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  brisk,  high-spirited  horse,  with 
a  stately  carriage.  Encyc. 

BRILL'IANT-LY,  adv.     Splendidly.  Warton. 

BRILL'IANT-NESS,  n.    Brilliancy  ;  splendor ;  glitter. 

Johnson. 

BRILLS,  n.    The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a  horse. 

BRIM,  n.  [Sax.  brymm;  Sw.  br'dm;  Dan.  bramxme; 
Sax.  ryman,  to  enlarge  ;  probably  the  extent  or  ex- 
treme.] 

1.  1  he  rim,  lip,  or  broad  border,  of  any  vessel  or 
other  thing  ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel,  whether  broad  or 
not ;  as,  the  irtrre  of  a  cup  or  glass. 

3.  The  top  of  any  liquor ;  the  edge,  or  that  next 
the  border  at  the  top. 


4.  The  edge  or  brink  of  a  fountain ;  the  verge. 

Drayton. 
BRIM,  a.     [Sax.  bryme.]    Public ;  well  known  ;  cele 

brated.     [Not  in  use.]  Warner. 

BRIM,  v.  t.    To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper  edge,  or  top. 

Milton. 
BRIM,  v.  i.    To  be  full  to  the  brim.  Philips. 

BRIM'FIJL,  a.     [brim  and  full.]     Full  to  the  top  ;  com 
pletely  full  ;  as,  a  glass  brimful ;  a  heart  brimful  of 
sorrow. 
BRIM'FJJL-NESS,  n.    Fullness  to  the  top.  [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
BRIM'LESS,  a.  Having  no  brim.  Addison. 

BRIM'MER,  re.     A  bowl  full  to  the  top.  Dri/den. 

BRIM'MING,  a.  Full  to  the  top  or  brim;  as,  a  brim- 
ming pail.  Dryden. 
BRlM'SToNFl,  re.  [Sax.  bryne,  combustion,  and  stone, 
burn-stone,  or  burning -stone.  See  Brand  and  Burn.] 
Sulphur ;  a  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  substance,  of 
a  lemon-yellow  color,  which  has  no  smell,  unless 
heated,  and  which  becomes  negatively  electric  by 
heat  and  friction.  It  is  found,  in  great  quantities, 
and  sometimes  pure,  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  minerals  and  ores. 
The  sulphur  of  commerce  is  procured  from  its  natu- 
ral beds,  or  artificially  extracted  from  pyrites. 

Hotrper.     Nicholson. 
BRIM'ST6N-Y,  a.  Full  of  brimstone,  or  containing  it; 

resembling  brimstone  ;  sulphurous. 
BRIND'ED,  a.     [It.  brinato,  spotted.] 

Marked  with  spots ;  tabby  ;  having  different  colors. 

Milton. 
BRIN'DLE,  n.    [from  brind,  the  root  of  brinded.]     The 

state  of  being  brinded  ;  spottedness.       Richardson. 
BRIN'DLED,  a.     Spotted;   variegated  with  spots  of 

different  colors.  Addison. 

BRINE,  re.      [Sax.  bryne,  brine,  and  a  burning,  from 
brennan,  to  burn.] 

1.  Water  saturated  or  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Artificial  brine  is 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  fish, 
vegetables,  &c. 

2.  The  ocean  or  sea.  Milton. 

3.  Tears,  so  called  from  their  saltness.  Shah. 
Leach  brine  is  brine  which  drops  from  corned  salt  in 

drying,  which  is  preserved  to  be  boiled  again.  Encyc. 
BRINE,  v.  t.     To  steep  in  brine,  as  corn,  to  prevent 

smut ;  also,  to  mix  salt  with  ;  as,  to  brine  hay.  Encyc. 
BRINE'-PAN,  re.     [brine  and  pan.]     A  pit  of  salt  wa- 
ter, where,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  salt  is  formed 

by  crystallization. 
BRINE'-PIT,  re.    [brine  and  pit.]   A  salt  spring  or  well, 

from  which  water  is  taken  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated 

for  making  salt.  Encyc. 

BRJNE'-SPRING,  re.    [brine  and  spring.]     A  spring  of 

salt  water.  Encyc. 

BRING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Brought.     [Sax.  bringan ; 

Sw.  bringa ;  Dan.  bringe  ;  D.  brengen  ;    G.  bring£n  ; 

Goth,  briggan.  We  see  by  brought,  D.  bragt,  and  the 

Gothic  briggan,  that  n  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  fetch  ;  to  bear,  convey,  or  lead  from  a  dis- 
tant to  a  nearer  place,  or  to  a  person  ;  as,  bring  me  a 
book  from  the  shelf;  bring  me  a  morsel  of  bread.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  carry  ;  and  it  is  applied  to 
the  person  bearing  or  leading,  in  opposition  to  sending 
or  transmitting  by  another. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  procure  as  a  cause  ;  to  draw  to. 

Nothing  brings  a  man  more  honor  than  to  be  invariably  just. 

3.  To  attract  or  draw  along. 

In  distillation  the  water  brings  over  with  it  another  substance. 

4.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  cause  to  proceed  from  a 
distant  place,  in  company,  or  at  the  same  time  ;  as, 
to  bring  a  boat  over  a  river  ;  to  bring  a  horse  or  car- 
riage ;  to  bring  a  cargo  of  dry  goods. 

5.  To  cause  to  come  to  a  point,  by  moral  influence ; 
used  of  the  mind,  and  implying  previous  remoteness, 
aversion,  alienation,  or  disagreement ;  as,  to  bring 
the  mind  to  assent  to  a  proposition  ;  or  to  bring  a 
man  to  terms  by  persuasion  or  argument.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  persuade,  prevail  upon, 
or  induce.    The  same  process  is  effected  by  custom, 
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and  other  causes.  Habit  brings  us  to  relish  things 
at  first  disagreeable  ;  reflection  brings  a  man  to  his 
senses ;  and  whether  the  process  is  slow  or  rapid,  the 
sense  of  the  verb  is  the  same.  To  bring  to  the  mind 
any  thing  before  known  and  forgotten,  is  to  recall; 
but  the  sense  of  bring  is  the  same. 

The  primary  sense  is  to  lead,  draw,  or  cause  to  comes 
the  sense  of  conveying  or  bearing  is  secondary. 

The  use  of  this  verb  is  so  extensive,  and  incorpo- 
rated into  so  many  peculiar  phrases,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  reduce  its  significations  within  any  precise  limits. 
In  general,  the  verb  bring  implies  motion  from  a  place 
remote,  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  It  is 
used  with  various  modifying  words. 

To  bring  back,  is  to  recall,  implying  previous  depart- 
ure, either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

To  bring  about ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  effect ;  to  ac- 
complish ;  to  bring  to  the  desired  issue. 

To  bring  forth,  is  to  produce,  as  young  or  fruit; 
also,  to  bring  to  light;  that  is,  to  make  manifest,  to 
disclose. 

To  bring  forward;  to  cause  to  advance  ;  to  produce 
to  view. 

To  bring  in ;  to  import ;  to  introduce  ;  to  bear  from 
a  remote  place  within  a  certain  precinct ;  to  place  in 
a  particular  condition  ;  to  collect  things  dispersed  ;  to 
reduce  within  the  limits  of  law  and  government ;  to 
produce,  as  income,  rent,  or  revenue  ;  to  induce  to 
join,  &c. 

To  bring  off;  to  bear  or  convey  from  a  distant 
place  ;  as,  to  bring  off  men  from  an  isle  ;  also,  to  pro- 
cure to  be  acquitted  ;  to  clear  from  condemnation  ;  to 
cause  to  escape. 

To  bring  on  ;  to  cause  to  begin  ;  as,  to  bring  on  an 
action.  Also,  to  originate  or  cause  to  exist ;  as,  to 
bring  on  a  disease.  Also,  to  bear  or  convey  from  a 
distance  ;  as,  to  bring  on  a  quantity  of  goods.  Also, 
to  attend,  or  to  aid  in  advancing  ;  as,  to  bring  one  ore 
his  way. 

To  bring  over;  to  bear  across  ;  as,  to  bring  over  dis- 
patches ;  to  bring  over  passengers  in  a  boat.  Also,  to 
convert  by  persuasion  or  other  means  ;  to  draw  to  a 
new  party  ;  to  cause  to  change  sides,  or  an  opinion. 

To  bring  out ;  to  expose ;  to  detect ;  to  bring  to 
light  from  concealment ;  as,  to  bring  out  an  accom- 
plice or  his  crimes. 

To  bring  under ;  to  subdue  ;  to  repress  ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  reduce  to  obedience ;  also,  to  bring  beneath  any 
thing. 

To  bring  up  ;  to  nurse  ;  to  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to 
feed  and  clothe  ;  to  form  the  manners,  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  knowledge.  The  phrase  may  compre- 
hend all  these  particulars.  Also,  to  introduce  to  prac- 
tice ;  as,  to  bring  up  a  fashion  or  ceremony.  Also,  to 
cause  to  advance  near  ;  as,  to  bring  up  forces,  or  the 
body  of  reserve.  Also,  to  bear  or  convey  upward.  In 
navigation,  to  cast  anchor. 

To  bring  down ;  to  cause  to  come  down.  Also,  to 
humble  or  abase  ;  as,  to  bring  down  high  looks. 

To  bring  to  ;  in  navigation,  to  check  the  course  of  a 
ship,  by  arranging  the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  shall  counteract  each  other,  and  keep  her  nearly 
stationary.  She  is  then  said  to  lie  to.  The  phrase  is 
used  also  in  applying  a  rope  to  the  capstan. 

To  bring  by  the  lee  ;  to  incline  so  rapidly  to  leeward 
of  the  course,  when  a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the 
lee-side  suddenly  to  the  windward,  and,  by  laying 
the  sails  aback,  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  overset- 
ting. Mar.  Diet. 
BRING'ER,  re.     One  who  brings  or  conveys  to. 

Bringe?-  in :  the  person  who  introduces. 

Bringer  up ;  an  instructor  ;  one  who  feeds,  clothes, 
and  educates  ;  also,  one  who  is  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 

Jlscluim. 
BRING'ING,  ppr.     Bearing  to;   conveying;  persuad- 
ing ;  causing  to  come. 
BRING'ING-FoRTH,  re.     Production.  Shak. 

BRIN'ISH,  a.     [from  Artrec]     Like  brine  ;  salt ;  some- 
what salt ;  saltish. 
BRIN'ISH-NESS,  re.    Saltness;   the  quality  of  being 

saltish. 
BRINK,  7).     [Dan.  and  Sw.  brink;   W.  brynajn;   Ir. 
breach,  bruach ;  from  break.] 

The  edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as  of 
ajrrecipice,  or  the  bank  of  a  river. 
BRlN'Y,  a.  [from  brine.]  Pertaining  to  brine,  or  to 
the  sea  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine  ;  salt ;  as,  a 
briny  taste  ;  the  briny  flood.  Dryden.  Addison. 
BRISK,  a. f  [This  word  may  be  of  the  same  family 
with  frisk  and  fresh,  which  see.  W.  brysg,  from 
brys,  quick ;  brysiaw,  to  hasten,  coinciding  with 
press;    from  W.  rhys,  a  rushing.     See  Rush.] 

1.  Lively  ;  active  ;  nimble  ;  gay  ;  sprightly  ;  viva- 
cious ;  applied  to  animals ;  as,  a  brisk  young  man  ;  a 
brisk  horse. 

2.  Full  of  spirit  or  life ;  effervescing,  as  liquors ; 
as,  brisk  cider. 

3.  Lively  ;  burning  freely  ;  as,  a  brisk  fire. 
BRISK  or  BRISK  UP,  v.  t.    To  make  lively  j  to  en- 
liven ;  to  animate. 

BRISK  UP,  v.  i.    To  come  up  with  life  and  speed  ;  to 

take  tin  erect  or  bold  attitude. 
BRISK'ET,  re.     [ail.  Fr.  brechet.] 

The  breast  of  an  animal ;  or  that  part  of  the  breast 
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that  lies  next  to  the  ribs  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
of  a  horse,  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore  legs. 

Bailey. 

BlUSK'-LOOK-ING,  a.     Having  a  lively  look. 

BRISK'LY',  adv.  Actively  ;  vigorously;  with  life  and 
spirit  Boyle.     Ray. 

BRIFJK'NESS,  n.    Liveliness ;  vigor  in  action  ;  quick- 
ness ;  gayety  ;  vivacity  ;  effervescence  of  liquors. 
South.     Dryden. 

BRIS'TLE,  (hris'l,)  n.  [Sax.  bristl,  and  byrst;  Sw. 
bm-sl ;  D.  borstel,  a  bristle,  a  brush  ;  G.  borstc,  bristle  ; 
borsten,  to  bristle  up  ;  Dan.  bryste,  to  strut.  The 
sense  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  T lie  stiff,  glossy  hair  of  swine,  especially  that 
growing  on  the  back,  used  for  making  brushes ;  sim- 
ilar hair  on  other  animals. 

2.  A  species  of  pubescence  on  plants,  in  form  of  a 
st i ft",  roundish  hair.  Martyn. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.  t.     To  erect  in  bristles ;  to  erect  in  de- 
fiance or  anger,  like  a  swine  ;  as,  to  bristle  the  crest. 
2.  To  fix  a  bristle  ;  as,  to  bristle  a  thread.  Johnson. 

BRIS'TLE,  v.  i.  To  rise  or  stand  erect;  as,  the  hair 
bristles.  Dryden. 

2.  To  raise  the  head  and  strut,  as  in  anger  or  defi- 
ance ;  as,  a  man  bristles  up  to  another.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  common  in  the  United  States,  but  gen- 
erally pronounced  brustle. 

BRIS'TLED,  (bris'sld,)  pp.  or  a.  Raised  in  bristles; 
furnished  with  bristles. 

BRIS'TLE-A  RSI-ED,  a.     Armed  with  bristles.  Kirby. 

BR!P'TLE-BEaR-ING,  a.     Having  bristles.    Kirby. 

BRIS'TLE-LUCE,  a.     Stiff  as  a  bristle. 

BRIS'TLE-SHAP-ED,  (bris'l-shapt,)  a.  [bristle  and 
shape.]     Of  the  thickness  and  length  of  a  bristle,  as 

■   a  leaf.  Martyn. 

BRIS'TLING,  (bris'Iing,)  ppr.     Rising  in  bristles. 

BRIS'TLY,  (bris'ly,)  a.  Thick  set  with  bristles,  or 
with  hairs  like  bristles;  rough.  Bacon. 

BlUS'TOL-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  species  of  Lychnis, 
bachelor's  button,  or  catchfly.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BRIS'TOL-SToNE,  in.  Rock  crystal,  or  crystals 

BRIS-TOL-Dl'  A-MOND,  j  of  quartz,  found  in  a  rock 
near  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England,  and  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

BRIS'TOL-WA-TER,  n.  The  water  of  a  warm 
spring  near  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  England. 

Ask.     Encyc. 

BRIT,  h.  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  (rlypew,)  from 
one  to  four  inches  long,  found,  at  some  seasons,  in 
immense  numbers  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land. Mass.  Report. 

BRI-TAN'NIA,  n.  A  metallic  compound  or  alloy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  block-tin,  with  some  antimony, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  copper  and  brass. 

Encyc  Dom.  Eeon. 

BRI-TAN'NIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Britain  ;  or,  in  its 
present  use,  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  the  title  of  the  king  ;  as.  His  Brita7i- 
nic  Majesty.  The  Britannic  Catalogue,  (Catalogus 
Britannicus,)  is  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  prepared  by 
Flamsteed. 

BRITK,     j  v.  i.     To  be  or  become  over-ripe,  as  wheat, 

BRIGHT,  ,      barley,  or  hops.  Johnson. 

[Iknow  notthat  this  word  is  used  in  the  United  Slates.] 

BRIT'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Great  Britain  or  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  language 
of  the  Welsh. 

BRIT'ISH-GUM,ra.  A  substance  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  formed  by  heating 
dry  starch  at  a  temperature  of  about  BOO  °Fahr.  It 
corresponds,  in  its  properties,  with  dextrine,  and  is 
used  in  solution,  as  a  substitute  for  gum,  in  stiffen- 
ing goods. 

BRIT'ON,  n.     A  native  of  Britain. 

BRIT'ON,  a.     British.  Spenser. 

BRIT'TLE,  a.  [Sax.  brittan,  brrjtan,  to  break  ;  Sw. 
bryta;  Dan.  bryde,  id.;  W.  brad,  a  breaking;   Sam. 


yV^S    brat;    Ch.    me;    Ar. 


-y 


S   farata ;   Syr. 


/•  J,  frat;  Heb.  lis  to  part,  to  break.     See  Part.] 

Easily  broken,  or  easily  breaking  short,  without 
splinters,  or  loose  parts  rent  from  the  substance  ; 
fragile;  not  tough  or  tenacious;  as,  brittle  stone  or 
glass.  Jlrbnthnot. 

BRIT'TLE-LY,  adv.    In  a  brittle  manner.  Sherwood. 

BRIT'TLE-NESS,  n.  Aptness  to  break;  fragility; 
opposed  to  toughness  and  tenacity.  Boyle. 

BRITZ'SKA,  (bris'ka,)  n.  A  long  carriage,  with  a 
calash  top,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  space 
for  reclining  at  night,  when  used  on  a  journey. 

BRIZE,  71.     The  gadfly.     [See  Breeze.] 

BROACH,  n.  [Fr.  broche,  a  spit,  faucet,  or  quill ;  W. 
proc,  a  thrust,  a  stab  ;  It.  brocco,  a  peg ;  brocciarc,  to 
prick  ;  Sp.  broca,  a  drill,  a  tack.  It  denotes  a  shoot, 
a  sharp-pointed  thing.] 

1.  A  spit,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  English  do- 
minions, an  awl,  and  a  bodkin.  Encyc. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  played  by  turning  a  han- 
.    die.  Jolmson. 

3.  A  clasp  or  small  utensil  to  fasten  a  vest.  [See 
Brooch.] 

4.  A  start  of  the  head  of  a  young  stag.  Johnson. 
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5.  A  candle  rod.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BROACH,  v.  t.     [W.  prociaw,  to  thrust  or  stab.] 
1.  To  spit ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  spit. 

Shale.     Hukewill. 
9.  To  tap ;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order  to  draw 
the  liquor  ;  hence,  to  let  out.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  open,  as  a  store.     [Unusual.]  Kriolles. 

4.  To  utter  ;  to  give  out ;  to  publish  first ;  to  make 
public  what  was  before  unknown;  as,  to  broach  an 
opinion.  Swift. 

To  broach  to  ;  in  navigation,  to  incline  suddenly  to 
windward,  so  as  to  lay  the  sails  aback  and  expose 
the  vessel  to  the  danger  of  oversetting.   Mar.  Diet. 

BRoACH'ED,  (brocht,)  pp.  Spitted ;  tapped  ;  opened ; 
uttered  ;  first  published. 

BRoAOH'ER,  n.  A  spit;  one  who  broaches,  opens, 
or_ utters  ;  a  first  publisher.     Dryden.     L' Estrange. 

BRoACH'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  with  a  spit;  tapping; 
first  divulging. 

BROAD,  (brawd,)  a.  [Sax.  brad;  Sw.  bred;  D.  breed; 
Gef.  breit ;  Dan.  breed,  broad  ;  Arm.  brudi,  brudein,  to 
publish.  This  word  and  spread  seem  to  be  formed 
on  the  root  Til,  or  rm,  to  open,  extend,  spread  ;  in 
Syr.,  to  go  ;  L.  gradior ;  a  root  of  extensive  use.] 

1.  Wide  ;  extended  in  breadth,  or  from  side  to  side, 
as  distinguished  from  long,  or  extended  from  end  to 
end.  It  is  opposed  to  narrow;  as,  a.  broad  street;  a 
broad  tahle.  Dryden.     Temple. 

2.  Wide  ;  extensive  ;  vast ;  as,  the  broad  expanse 
of  ocean. 

3.  Large  ;  as,  a  broad  mixture  of  falsehood.  Locke. 

4.  Open;  clear;  not  covered,  confined,  or  con- 
cealed ;  as,  in  broad  sunshine. 

5.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  as,  broad  mirth  ;  broad  nonsense. 

Pope.     Dryden. 

6.  Plain;  tending  to  obscenity;  as,  a  broad  com- 
ment. Dryden. 

7.  Bold  ;  not  delicate  ;  not  reserved ;  as,  broad 
words.  Shak. 

8.  Comprehensive. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  words  in  the  constitution  are  broad 
enough  to  include  the  case.     D.  Daggett,  Wheaton's  Rep. 

Broad  as  long  ;  equal  upon  the  whole.  ISEstrange. 
BROAD'-AX,  n.    [broad  and  ax.]    Formerly,  a  military 

weapon.     In  modern  usage,  an  ax  for  hewing  timber. 
BROAD'-BACK-ED,    (brawd'hakt,)    a.      [broad    and 

back.]     Having  a  broad  back.  Barlow. 

BROAD'-BLoWN,  a.  [broad  and  blow.]     Full  blown. 

Shak. 
BROAD'-BOT'TOM-ED,  a.     Having  a  wide  bottom. 
BROAD'-BREAST-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  breast. 
BROAD'-BIUM-MED,  (brawd'briind,)  a.     [broad  and 

brim.]     Having  a  broad  brim.  Braniston. 

BROAD'-CAST,  h.  [broad  and  cast]    Among  farmers, 

a  casting  or  throwing  seed  from  the  hand  for  disper- 
sion in  sowing. 
BROAD'-CaST,  adv.    By  scattering  or  throwing  at 

large  from  the  hand  ;  as,  to  sow  broad-cast. 
BROAD'-€AST,  a.  Cast  or  dispersed  upon  the  ground 

with  the  hand,  as  seed  in  sowing ;  opposed  to  plant- 
ing in  hills  or  rows. 
BROAD'-CHEST-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  chest  or 

thorax. 
BROAD'CLOTH,  n.    A  species  of  woolen  cloth,  so 

called  from  its  breadth. 
BROAD'-EY-ED,  (!>rawd'Ide,)a.  Having  a  wide  view 

or  survey  ;  as,  broad-eyed  day.  Shak. 

BROAD'-FRONT-ED,    (brawd'frunt-ed,)   a.     Having 

a  broad  front ;  applied  to  cattle.  Chapman. 

BROAD'-HEAD-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  head.    Scott. 
BROAD'-HORN-ED,  a.     Having  wide-spread  horns. 

Huloet. 
BROAD'-LEAF-ED,  (brawd'Ieeft,)a.  [broad  and  leaf] 

Having  broad  leaves.  Woodward. 

BROAD'-MOUTH-ED,  a.     Having  a  wide  mouth. 

Irving. 
BROAD'-PIECE,  n.     [broad  and  piece.]     A  piece  of 

gold  coin  broader  than  a  guinea.  Encyc. 

BROAD'-SEAL,   n.     The  great  seal  of  England;  the 

public  seal  of  a  country  or  state.    As  a  verb,  not 

used. 
BROAD'-SHoUL-DER-ED,    a.     [broad  and  slum Ider.] 

Broad  across  the  shoulders.  Spectator. 

BROAD'SIDE,  b.     [broad  and  side.]     A  discharge  of 

all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship,  above  and  below, 

at  the  same  time.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  side  of  a  ship,  above  the  water,  from  the 
bow  to  the  quarter.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  printing,  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  one 
large  page,  or  printed  on  one  side  only.  Johnson. 

BROAD'-SPREAD,  (-spred,)  a.     Wide-spread. 

BROAD'-SPREAD-ING,  a.     Spreading  widely.    Shak. 

BROAD'-SWoRD,  n.  [broad  antl  sword.]  A  sword 
with  a  broad  blade  and  a  cutting  edge.       JViseman. 

BROAD'-TaIL-ED,  a.     Having  a  broad  tail.     Sandys. 

BROAD'-WISE,  adv.  [broad  and  wise]  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breadth.  Boyle. 

BROAD'EN,  (brawd'n,)  v.  i.  To  grow  broad.  [Unu- 
sual.] Thotnson. 

BROAD'EN,  v.  a.  To  make  broad ;  to  render  more 
broad  or  comprehensive. 

BROAD'ER,  (brawd'er,)  a,  comp.     More  broad. 

BROAD'EST,  a.  sitperl.     Most  broad 

BROAD'ISH,  a.     Rather  broad.  Russell. 
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BROAD'LY,  (brawd'le,)  adv.    In  a  broad  manner. 

BROAO'N  ESS,  n.  Breadth  ;  extent  from  side  to  side  ; 
coarseness  ;  grossness  ;  fulsomeness.  Dryden. 

BRO-CADE',  n.  [Sp.  brocade ;  probably  from  broche, 
the  instrument  used  in  embroidery  ;  so  Fr.  brochure, 
a  pamphlet  or  stitched  book.] 

Silk  stuff,  variegated  with  gold  and  silver,  or 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  Encyc.     Span.  Diet. 

BRO-€AD'ED,  a.  Woven  or  worked,  as  brocade,  with 
gold  and  silver. 
2.  Dressed  in  brocade.  Johnson. 

BRO-€ADE'-SHELL,  n.  The  trivial  name  of  the  Co- 
nus  gcographicus.  Cyc. 

BRo'CAGE,  71.     [See  Broke,  Broker.] 

1.  The  premium  or  commission  of  a  broker  ;  the 
gain  or  profit  derived  from  transacting  business  for 
other  men,  as  brokers,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

Spejiser. 

2.  The  hire  given  for  any  unlawful  office     Bacon. 

3.  The  trade  of  a  broker;  a  dealing  in  old  things. 

4.  The  business  of  a  broker;  the  transactions  of 
commercial  business,  as  buying  and  selling,  for  other 
men.     [See. Broke,  Broker.] 

5.  The  act  of  pimping.  &sh. 
BRS'GA-TEL,          )         rC3      ,        ,  ,, 
BRO-CA-TEL'LO,  \  "■     tSP"  ^rocateL] 

1.  A  calcareous  stone  or  marble,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  four  colors,  white,  gray,  yellow,  and  red. 

Fourcroy.     Nicholson. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  brocade,  used  chiefly  for  tapes- 
try.    Newman  says  it  is  made  of  hemp  and  silk. 

Encyc.     Newman's  Span.  Diet. 
BROCCOLI,  n.     [It.  broccolo,  sprouts ;  Fr.  brocoli.] 
A  subvariety  of  the  cauliflower,  having  the  head 

generally  of  a  dark-green  or  purple  color. 
BROeH'AN-TITE,  n.     [from  Broclumt  de  Villiers.] 
A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald- 
green  crystals. 
BRoCHE ;  the  true,  but  not  the  common  orthography 

of  Broach. 
BROCK,  ?i.     [Sax.  broc ;  Ir.  broc;  Corn.  id.  ;  W.  broc, 

a  badger,  and  noise,  din,  tumult,  foam,  anger ;  broci, 

to  chafe,  fume,  wax  fierce,  from  rhoc,  a  rough  sound  ; 

rhopain,  to  grunt.     Oweii.] 

A  badger.     [See  Badger.]     The  Russians  call  it 

barsuk.     In  Ir.  brech  is  a  wolf,  a  wild  savage,  and  a 

badger. 
BROCK'ET,  n.     [See  Brock.]     A  red  deer  two  years 

old.     Bailey  writes  this  brock  or  brocket.   The  French 

write  it  brocard. 
BROD'E-KIN,  ?i.     [Fr.  brodequin.] 

A  buskin  or  half-boot.  Echard. 

BRo'GANS,  71.  pi.    Stout,  coarse  shoes;  the  same  as 

Brogue,  which  see. 
BROG'GLE,  v.  i.     To  fish  for  eels.     [Not  used.] 
BROGUE,  (brog,)  n.     [Ir.  brog,  a  shoe,  a  house.] 

1.  A  stout,  coarse  shoe.  t(  Clouted  brogues,"  in 
Shakspeare,  signify  shoes  whose  soles  are  studded 
with  nails,  or  clouts.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, it  is  made  of  horse-hide  with  the  hair  oU. 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  corrupt  dialect  or  manner  of 
pronunciation.  Farquhar. 

3.  Brogues  is  used  by  Shenstone  for  bre-eches,  from 
the  Irish  brog. 

BRoGUE'-MAK-ER,  ?i.  A  maker  of  brogues.  Johnson. 
BROID,  v.  t.     To  braid.     [Obs.]     [See  Braid.] 
BROID'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  broder :  Sp.  and  Port,  bordar,  to 
embroider;  Arm.  brouda,  to  prick;  D.   borduuren,  to 
embroider;  W.  brodiaw,  to  make  compact,  to  darn, 
to  embroider  ;    brwyd,   a  broach,   an   embroidering 
frame.     Ou.  Heb.  and  Ar.  TO  brad,  spotted.] 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle-work. 

A  robe,  a  broidcred  coat,  and  a  girdle.  —  Exod. 

BROID'ER-ER,  n.     One  that  embroiders. 

BROID'ER-Y,  71.  Embroidery  ;  ornamental  needle- 
work wrought  upon  cloth.     [See  Embroider.] 

Ticket 

BROIL,  n.  [Fr.  brouillerie,  from  brouillcr,  to  mix,  con- 
found, embroil  ;  It.  broglia,  tumult ;  brogliare,  to  em- 
broil. From  this  verb  we  have  roil,  to  disturb,  as 
lees.  (See  Roil.)  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  to 
agitate.  It  may  be  allied  to  brawl,  and  the  French 
bruler.] 

A  tumult ;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  contention  ;  discord, 
either  between  individuals  or  in  the  state. 

Shak.     Granville. 

BROIL,  v.  t.  [On.  Fr.  bruler.  I  believe  this  is  from 
brouillcr,  to  agitate.] 

To  agitate  with  heat ;  to  dress  or  cook  over  coals, 
before  the  fire ;  but  more  generally  upon  a  gridiron 
over  coals.  Dryden. 

BROIL,  v.  i.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat, 
like  meat  over  the  fire  ;  to  be  greatly  heated,  or  to 
sweat  with  heat. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling  ?  oViaA. 

BROIL' ED,  pp.  or  a.    Cooked  or  dressed  by  heat. 

BROIL'ER,  71.  One  that  excites  broils  ;  that  which 
dresses  by  broiling. 

BROIL'ING,;»i>i\  or  a.  Cooking  over  coals  ;  sweating. 

BROKE,  t).  i.  [Sax.  brucan,  to  use,  employ,  enjoy  ;  to 
eat  or  chew  ;  to  brook ;  to  profit  ;  brace,  use ;  brcc, 
use,  gain  ;  bryec,  gain,  profit,  fruit,  fructus  ;  a  viola- 
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tion,  or  breaking ;  Svv.  bruka ;  G.  brauchen ;  Dan. 
bruge  ,  D.  gebruUcen,  to  use  or  employ  ;  L.  fruor,  for 
frucor,  whence  fructus,  fruit ;  Gr.  Trpao-o-uj,  nya£a>, 
-fjujjia.     See  Practice.] 

To  transact  business  for  another  in  trade  ;  to  act 
as  agent  in  buying  and  selling,  and  other  commercial 
business  ;  to  transact  business  by  an  agent. 

Bacon.     Slutk. 
[  Tliis  word  is  little  used,  at  least  in  America ;  and 
English  writers  seem  to  have  used  it  in  a  low  sense.] 

BROKE,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Break. 

BRS'ItEN,  (brok'n,)  pp.  or  a.  from  Breail.  Parted  by 
violence;  rent  asunder  ;  infirm;  made  bankrupt. 

BRo'Ki'.'N-BACK-.ED,  (bro'kn-bakt,)  a.  A  broken- 
backed  skip,  is  one  which  is  so  weakened  in  her 
frame  as  to  droop  at  each  end.  Mar.  Diet. 

GRO'K£N-BEL-LI-£D,  (bro'kn-bel-lid,)  a.  Having  a 
ruptured  belly.  Sandys. 

BRo'KEN-IIEART-ED,  a.  [break  mi  heart]  Hav- 
ing the  spirits  depressed  or  crushed  by  grief  or  de- 
spair. 

BRO'KEN-LY,  adv.  In  a  broken,  interrupted  man- 
ner ;  without  a  regular  series.  Haknoill. 

BRo'K/CN-AlEAT,  n.  'Meat  that  has  been  cut  up; 
fragments.  Swift. 

BUS 'KEN-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  broken  ;  une- 
venness. 
3.  Contrition  ;  as,  brokenness  of  heart. 

BRo'KEN-WIND,  n.  [break  and  wind.]  A  disease 
in  horses,  often  accompanied  with  a  preternatural 
enlargement  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  which  disables 
them  from  bearing  fatigue.  Encijc. 

RKo'IC/CN-WIND-El),   a.    Having  short  breath,  as  a 

BllO'KER,  n.     [from  broke.]  [horse. 

1.  An  agent  or  negotiator,  who  is  employed  by 
merchants  to  make  and  conclude  bargains  for  them, 
for  a  fee  or  rate  per  cent.,  or  who  transacts  other  busi- 
ness for  his  employers. 

Brokers  are  of  several  kinds. 

(I.)  Exchange-brokers,  who  make  and  conclude  bar- 
gains for  otiiers  in  matters  of  money  or  merchandise, 
learn  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  notify  their  em- 
ployers. 

(•2.)  Stock-brokers,  who  are  employed  to  buy  and 
sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  whether  of  the  public 
funds,  of  banks,  or  of  other  corporations. 

(3.)  Pawn-brokers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
lend  money  upon  pawns,  that  is,  property  deposited 
in  pledge. 

(4.)  Insurance-brokers,  whose  business  is  to  procure 
the  insurance  of  vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a  voyage. 

In  the  United  States,  the  business  of  a  stock-broker 
and  an  insurance-broker  is  often  or  generally  carried 
on  by  the  same  person. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  old  household  goods.  Johnson. 

3.  A  pimp  or  procurer.  Shaft,    Johnson. 
[In  the  two  latter  senses,  the  word,  I  believe,  is  never 

used  m  America,  unless  in  cant  language.] 
BIlo'KER-AGE,  7i.    The  business  or  employment  of  a 

broker.  Burke. 

2.  The  fee,  reward,  or  commission  given  or  charged 

for  transacting  business  as  a  broker. 

Anderson's  Comm. 
BRO'KER-LY,  a.    Mean  ;  servile  Jonson. 

KRo'KER-Y,  n.     The  business  of  a  broker.     [JVol 

used.]  Hall. 

HRO'fClNG,  ppr.    Transacting  business  as  a  broker; 

practiced  by  brokers.  SJiak. 

BRo'.MAL,  7i.   An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  obtained  by  the 

action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 
BRo'MATE,  7i.    A  compound  of  bromic  acid  with  a 

base. 
BRoME,  7i.    A  term  used  by  the  French  chemists  for 

bromine.     [See  Bromine.] 
BRdME'-GRASS,  n.     A  name  common  to  different 

species  of  grass,  of  the  genus  Bromus. 
BRo'Mie  ACID,  7i.    An  acid  compound  of  bromine 

and  oxygen. 
Bilo'MID,   71.    A  compound  of  bromine  with  a  metal- 
lic or  combustible  base. 
BRO'MINE,  7i.     [Gr.  fi,n,moc,  fetid.] 

An  elementary,  acidifying  and  basifying  substance, 

found  in  sea  water  and   marine  productions.     It  is  a 

deep-red  fluid,  whose  smell  is  very  offensive. 

'<  VvfTI'I  Av  ""  '''•    The  subdivisions  or  ramifica- 
BRONtSrl'I        )     tion3  of  ,ne  tracnea  in  tne  Il'ng5- 
BRON€H'I-AL,  a.     [Gr.  0p  'y\oi,  the  windpipe.] 

Belonging  to  the  brunchice,  or  ramifications  of  the 
windpipe  in  the  lungs. 

The  bronchial  arteries,  are  branches  from  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  descending  aorta,  accompanying  the 
bronchia*,  or  branches  of  the  trachea. 

Bronchial  glands ;  lymphatic  glands,  situated  near 
the  root  of  the  lungs,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  tra- 
chea, and  at  the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchice. 

Bronchial  membrane;  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  bronchiie. 

[The  term  bronchial  has  been  applied,  also,  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  air-tube  of  animals,  including 
the  trachea  (bronchos)  and  its  ramifications,  (bronchi, 
or  bronchia:.)  The  terms  bronchial  membrane  and 
bronchitis  have  also  been  used  coextensively.  Good. 
P.  Cye.] 


BRONCH'IC,  a.     The  same  as  Bronchial. 
BRONCII -I'TIS,  7i.     An  inflammation  of  any  part  of 

the  bronchial  membrane. 
BRONGH'O-CELE,   «.     [Gr.  Ppoyxos,  the  windpipe, 
and  Kn\>i,  a  tumor.] 

An  enlarged  thyroid  gland ;  a  tumor  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  called  goiter,  and  Derbyshire  neck. 
Quincy.     Coze. 
BRONOH-OPH'O-NY,  n.      [Gr.  fipayx'S  and  0oji/7>, 
voice.  J 

In  auscultation,  the  sound  of  the  voice  audible  in 
tile  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  only  in  certain  dis- 
eases. 
BRONeH-OT'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  l3poy%oi,  the  windpipe, 
and  Tnpn,  a  cutting.] 

An  incision  into  the  windpipe  or  larynx,  between 
the  rings  ;  called,  also,  tracheotomy,  or  laryngotomy. 
Quincy.     Coze. 
BRONCH'US,   71.     [L. ;  Gr.  0poyXo;.] 

The  trachea  or  windpipe. 
BROND,  71.     A  sword.     [See  Brand.] 
BRON-TOL'O-GY,  71.      [Gr.   /J.ounrij,  thunder,   and 
Aoyo;,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  dissertation  upon  thunder,  contain- 
ing an  explanation  of  its  causes  and  phenomena. 

Encyc. 
BRONZE,  (bronze  or  bronze,)  71.     [Fr.  bronze ;  Arm. 
bronc-z ;  It.  bronzo  ;  op.  brance.     In   Ital.  bronzino  is 
sunburnt.     It  may  take  its  name  from  its  color,  from 
burn,  brown.] 

1.  A  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  other 
metallic  substances  are  sometimes  added,  especially 
zinc.  It  is  brittle,  hard,  and  sonorous,  and  used  for 
statues,  bells,  and  cannon,  the  proportions  of  the 
respective  ingredients  being  varied  to  suit  the  partic- 
ular purposes.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  color  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
bronze,  of  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  The 
yellow  is  made  of  line  copper  dust  ;  the  red,  of  cop- 
per dust  with  a  little  pulverized  red  ocher.     Encyc. 

3.  Among  antiquaries.,  a  term  applied  to  figures  of 
men  or  beasts,  urns,  or  other  pieces  of  sculpture, 
which  the  ancients  made  of  bronze.  Encyc. 

4.  Any  statue  or  bust  cast  of  bronze,  whether 
original  or  a  copy  of  an  antique.  Encyc. 

5.  Among  medalists,  any  copper  medal.       Encyc. 
BRONZE,  v.  t.     To  imitate  bronze,  by  means  of  cop- 
per dust  or  leaf  fastened  on  the  outside,  as  gold  leaf 
is  in  gilding.  Encyc. 

2.  To  harden,  or  make  like  brass.  Young. 

3.  To  make  of  the  color  of  bronze. 
BRONZ'ED,  (bronzd  or  bronzd,)  pp.  or  a.     Made  to 

resemble  bronze ;  browned. 

BRONZ'ING,  ppr.  Imitating  bronze;  turning  to  the 
color  of  bronze. 

BRONZ'ING,  71.  The  act  or  art  of  imitating  bronze, 
by  means  of  copper  dust  or  leaf,  or  by  any  other 
method.  Encyc. 

BRONZ'ITE,  71.  [from  bronze.]  A  variety  of  horn- 
blende, having  nearly  the  luster  of  bronze,  and  allied 
to  hypersthene,  called  by  Haiiy,  diallage  metalloide. 
It  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

BR50CH,  (broche,)  71.  [Slav,  obrutch,  a  ring,  a  circle, 
a  bracelet.] 

1.  An  ornamental  utensil  for  fastening  the  vest,  or 
the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  as  formerly  used  in  America. 
It  is  usuaily  made  of  silver,  often  round,  with  a 
tongue  crossing  its  diameter,  sometimes  with  two 
tongues.  It  formerly  was  used  in  England,  as  it  was 
in  America,  and  is  still  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

2.  A  jewel.  [£710/0 

3.  With  painters,  a  painting  all  of  one  color.  Diet. 
BROOCH,  v.  U    To  adorn  or  furnish  with  brooches  or 

jewels.  Shak. 

BROOD,  v.  i.  [Sax.  brod,  a  brood  ;  and  brmdan,  bredan, 
to  dilate  or  extend,  to  warm,  to  divulge,  to  spread  ; 
D.  broedeyi,  to  brood  ;  Ger.  briiten,  to  brood  ;  brut, 
brood  ;  W.  brwd,  warm  ;  brydiaw,  to  warm.  The 
sense  is,  to  zcarm,  or  to  cover,  to  spread  over.] 

1.  To  sit  on  and  cover,  as  a  fowl  on  her  eggs,  for 
the  purpose  of  warming  them  and  hatching  chickens, 
or  as  a  hen  over  her  chickens,  to  warm  and  protect 
them. 

2.  To  sit  on ;  to  spread  over,  as  with  wings  ;  as, 
to  sit  brooding  over  the  vast  abyss.  Milton. 

3.  To  remain  a  long  time  in  anxiety  or  solicitous 
thought ;  to  have  the  mind  uninterruptedly  dwell  a 
long  time  on  a  subject ;  as,  the  miser  broods  over  his 
gold.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mature  any  thing  with  care.  Bacon. 
BROOD,  v.  t.    To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cherish ;  as,  a 

hen  broods  her  chickens. 
2.  To  cherish. 


You'll  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne.  Dryden. 

BROOD,  7t.  [Sax.  brod.]  Offspring;  progeny;  formerly 
used  of  human  beings  in  elegant  works,  and  we  have 
brother  from  this  word  ;  but  it  is  now  more  gener- 
ally used  in  contempt. 

2.  A  hatch ;  the  young  birds  hatched  at  once ;  as, 
a  brood  of  chickens  or  of  ducks. 

3.  That  which   is  bred  ;  species  generated ;  that 
which  is  produced. 

Libya's  broods  of  poison.  Addison. 


4.  The  act  of  covering  the  eggs,  or  of  brooding. 
[Unusual.]  Shak. 

BROOD'ED,pp.    Covered  with  the  wings  ;  cherished 

BROOD'ING,  ppr.  Sitting  on;  covering  and  warm 
ing;  dwelling  on  with  anxiety. 

BROOD'-MARE,  71.     A  mare  kept  for  breeding. 

BROOD'Y,  a.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatch 
ing;  inclined  to  sit.     [  Unusual.]  Ray. 

BROOK,  71.  [Sax.  broc,  or  brooc.  As  the  sense  is  a 
stream  or  flowing,  it  may  be  the  D.  broek,  G.  bruch, 
a  marsh,  and  allied  to  Gr.  fiptxoi,  or  lipva>,  to  rain, 
to  pour,  to  flow,  Eolic  j3pval,  a  brook.  Near  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  is  a  stream  called  Thymbree, 
Tkymbrius.] 

A  small  natural  stream  of  water,  or  a  current  flow- 
ing from  a  spring  or  fountain  less  than  a  river.  In 
some  parts  of  America,  run  is  used  in  a  like  sense  ; 
but  r«7i  is  also  applied  to  larger  streams  than  brook. 

BROOK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  brucan,  to  use,  employ  or  perform, 
to  eat  or  chew  ;  brcecan,  brcean,to  break  ;  Gr.  (ipv\oi, 
to  eat,  to  grind  the  teeth.] 

Literally,  to  chew  or  digest,  as  the  Fr.  digerir. 
Hence, 

To  bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  support ;  as,  young  men 
cannot  brook  restraint.  Hooker.     Dryden. 

BROOK'LET,  71.     A  small  brook. 

BRO0K'-LIME,  71.  [brook  and  lime.]  A  plant,  the 
Veronica  Beccabunga,  with  blue  flowers  in  loose  lat- 
eral spikes  Encyc. 

BRQOK'-MINT,  ,1.    The  water  mint. 

BRQOK'-WEED,  71.  A  plant,  water  pimpernel,  the 
Sainolus.  Muhlenberg. 

BROOK'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  brooks.  Dyer. 

BROOM,  71.  TSax.  brum;  D.  brem,  braam;  Ir.  brum. 
This  is  tiie  simple  root  of  bramble.] 

1.  A  plant,  the  Spartium  scoparium,  Linn. ;  ( Cytisus 
scoparius,  Lamarck  ;)  the  common  broom  of  the  Eng- 
lish wastes.  Dyer's  broom  or  dyer's  weed,  so  called 
because  used  in  dyeing  yellow,  is  the  Genista  tinctoria. 

Spanish  broom,  is  a  species  of  Spartium ;  and 
Butcher's  broom,  is  the  Ruscus. 

2.  A  besom,  or  brush  with  a  long  handle,  fursweep- 
ing  floors ;  so  called  from  being  originally  made  of 
the  broom  plant.  In  America,  brooms  are  made  of 
the  tops  of  broom-corn,  or  of  some  specie-  ,4' Wood 
splintered,  chiefly  asii.  The  latter  specie.-  of  broom 
is  furnished  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
original  broom,  made  of  shrubs  or  twigs,  us  still  used 
in  stables. 

BROOM.    See  Bream. 

BROOM'-€ORN,  re.  [broom  and  corn.]  A  species  of 
Sorghum  or  Guinea-corn,  with  a  jointed  stem,  like  a 
reed,  or  the  stem  of  maize,  rising  to  the  bight  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  bearing  a  head  of  which  brooms 
are  made.     It  is  the  Sorghum  saccharatuiji. 

BROOM'ING,  (a  ship.)     See  Bream. 

BROOM'LAND,  71.  [broom  and  land.]  Land  pro- 
ducing broom.  Mortimer. 

BROOM'RAPE,  7).  The  Orobanche.or  strangle  weed, 
a  genus  of  British  epiphyte  perennial  plants. 

BROOM 'STAFF,  )  71.    [See  Staff  and  Stick.]     The 

BROOM'STICK,  (      staff  or  handle  of  a  broom. 

Shak.     Swift. 

BROOM'Y,  a.    Full  of  broom  ;  containing  broom. 

Mortimer.     Swift. 

BRO'SEN,  a.     Burnt.     [Not  used.] 

BROTH,  (brauth,)  71.  [Sax.  broth  ;  It.  brodo  ;  Ir.  broth  ; 
Sp.  brodio  ;  Ir.  bruithim,  to  boil.  Q.U.  D.  braaden,  to 
roast ;  W.  broth,  a  stirring  or  tumult.] 

1.  Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled  and  macerated, 
usually  with  rice  and  herbs,  or  some  ingredient  to 
give  it  a  better  relish. 

2.  In  America,  the  word  is  often  applied  to  foaming 
water,  and  especially  to  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water 
in  the  highways,  wiiich  is  called  snow-broth. 

BIU)Til'EL,7i.  '  [Adialectical  orthography  of  Bordel, 
which  see.] 

A  house  of  lewdness  ;  a  house  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  prostitution  ;  a  bawdy-house  ;  a  stew. 
BROTH'EL-ER,  11.    One  that  frequents  brothels. 
BROTH'EL-HOUSE.  71.     A  brothel. 
BROTH'EL-RY,  71.     Lewdness  ;  obscenity. 

Halt.     Jonson. 
BROTH'ER,  (bruth'er,)  71. :  pi.  Brothers  or  Brethren. 

tGotll.  brothar  ;  Sax.  brother  or  brcther;  Sw.  and 
)an.  broiler  ••  D.  breeder,  from  broeden,  to  brood,  to 
breed ;  G.  ftrudcr ;  Sans,  bradcr  or  bhratre ;  Russ. 
brat ;    Dalmatian    brath ;    L.   fratcr  ;    Gr.    c/jp.iriip, 

<pparoo  ;    Pers.    .^  j  o   boradar ;   Corn,   bredar ;   Ir. 

brathair  ;  W.  brawd ;  Sam.  abrat :  Fr.  frire,  from  L. 
fratcr ;  Sp.  frayle,  a  friar ;  It.  fratello,  brother,  and 
frate,  friar  ;  Arm.  brmzr.     By  the  Dutch,  it  appears 

that  this  word   signifies  one  of  the  brood  or  breed. 

The  common  plural  is  brothers;  in  the  solemn  style, 

brethren  is  used.] 

1.  A  human  male  born  of  the  same  father  and 
mother.  A  male  by  one  of  the  parents  only  is  called 
a  half-brother,  or  brother  of  the  half  blood. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Any  one  closely  united  ;  an  associate ;  as,  a 
band  of  brct'iers. 
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BRO 

3.  One  that  resembles  another  in  manners. 

He  that  is  slothful  hi  his  work  is  orolAer  to  him  that  is  a  great 
Waaler.  —  Prov.  xviii. 

In  Scripture,  the  term  brother  is  applied  to  a  kins- 
man by  blood  more  remote  than  a  son  of  the  same 
parents  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob 
and  Laban.  Persons  of  the  same  profession  call  each 
other  brother,  as  judges,  clergymen,  professors  of  re- 
ligion, members  of  societies  united  in  a  common 
cause,  monks,  and  the  like. 

Kings  give  to  each  other  the  title  of  brother. 

Clergymen  address  their  congregations  by  the  title 
of  brethren.  In  a  more  general  sense,  brother  or 
brethren  is  used  for  man  in  general ;  all  men  being 
children  of  the  same  primitive  ancestors,  and  form- 
ing one  race  of  beings. 

Brother-german   is   a  brother  by  the   father's  and 
mother's  side,  in  contradistinction  to  a  uterine  broth- 
er, or  by  the  mother  only.  Encyc. 
BROT H'ER-HOQD,  «.     [brother  and  hood.]     The  state 
or  quidiry  of  being  a  brother.  Locke. 

2.  An  association  of  men  for  any  purpose,  as  a  so- 
ciety of  monks  ;  a  fraternity.  Davics. 

3.  A  class  of  men  of  the  same  kind,  profession,  or 
occupation.  Addison. 

BRO'f  HfER-IN-LAW,  n.  The  brother  of  a  husband 
or  wife  ;  also,  a  sister's  husband. 

BRCTH'ER-LEKS,  a.    Without  a  brother.         Shah. 

BROT  H'ER-LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  brother.       Shak. 

BROTH'ER-LI-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  brotherly. 

BROTH 'ER-LOVE,  n.     Brotherly  affection.       Shak. 

BROTH'ER-LY,  (brutft'er-le,)  a.  Pertaining  to  broth- 
ers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers  ;  becoming  broth- 
ers ;  kind  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  brotherly  love.  Bacon. 

Shukspsare  uses  this  word  as  an  adverb.  '•  I  speak 
but  brotherly."    But  the  use  is  not  authorized. 

BROUGHT,  (braut,)  preL  and  pp.  of  Bring.  [See 
Bring.] 

BROW,  n.  [Sax.  briew,  bruwa:  D.  braauw  ;  G.  braue  ; 
Russ.  broo  ;  Ir.  bra,  brat,  eyebrow,  and  abhra,  the  eye- 
lid ;    Sans,   bruwan,  bru  ;   Gr.   orppvn,  otppus;   Pers. 

3 .1  JO- 

t.fj  or  •j.jI  boro  or  abro  ;  and  the  last  syllable  of 

L.  palpcbra.     It  is  probably  contracted  from  brg,  and 
signifies  an  edge,  border,  or  projection.] 

1.  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye,  forming  an 
arch  ahove  the  orbit.  The  skin  of  this  arch  or  ridge 
is  moved  by  muscles,  which  contract  it  in  a  frown, 
and  elevate  it  in  joy  or  surprise.  Hence,  to  knit  the 
brows,  is  to  frown.  Encyc. 

2.  The  hair  that  covers  the  brow,  forming  an  arch, 
called  the  eyebrow. 

3.  The  forehead.  Hence,  the  general  air  of  the 
countenance.  Shak.     Waller. 

4.  The  edge  of  a  steep  place,  as  the  brink  of  a 
river  or  precipice  ;  as,  the  brute  of  a  hill.       Bacon. 

5.  A  fringe  of  coppice,  adjoining  to  the  hedge  of  a 
field.  Mason. 

BROW,  i\  t.  To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  form  the  edge  or 
border  of.  Milton. 

ISROW'-AXT-LER,  n.  [brow  and  antler.}  The  first 
start  that  grows  on  a  deer's  head.  Bailey. 

BROWBEAT,  v.  t.  [brow  and  beat.]  To  depressor 
bear  down  with  haughty,  stern  looks,  or  with  arro- 
gant speech  and  dogmatic  assertions:  or,  in  general, 
to  bear  down  by  impudence. 

BKOW'BeAT-£N,  pp.    Overborne  bv  impudence. 

BROW'BEAT-ING,  ppr.  Overbearing  with  severe 
brows,  stern  looks,  or  positive  assertions. 

BROW'BEAT-ING,  n.  A  bearing  down  with  stern 
looks,  supercilious  manners,  or  confident  assertions. 

BROW'BOUND,  a.  [brow  and  bound.]  Crowned  ; 
having  the  head  encircled  as  with  a  diadem.    Shak. 

BROW'/.'!),  (browd,)  a.     Formed  into  a  border. 

BROW'LESS,  a.     Without  shame.  Jltldison. 

BROW'-P6ST,  n.  [broiB  and  post.]  Among  builders, 
a  beam  that  goes  across  a  building.  Encyc. 

BROW'SICK,  a.  [brow  and  sick.]  Dejected  ;  hang- 
ing the  head.     [JV"ot  used.]  Suckling. 

BROWN,  a.  [Sax.  bruit:  u.  bruin;  Ger.  braun;  Dan. 
brtiun:  Fr.  brum  Sp.  and  It.  bruno  ;  from  the  verb 
to  burn.] 

Dusky  ;  of  a  dark  or  dusky  color,  inclining  to  red- 
ness ;  but  the  shades  are  various,  as  Spanish  brown, 
London  brown,  clove  brown,  tawny  brown.  Brown 
results  from  a  mixture  of  red,  black,  and  yellow. 

BROWN,  1).  I.     To  make  brown  or  dusky.       [Kirwan. 
A  trembling  twilight  oVr  the  welkin  moves, 
Browns  the  dim  void,  .uul  darkens  deep  the  groves.     Barton}. 

2.  To  give  a  bright  brown  color  to  articles  of  iron, 
as  gun-barrels,  by  forming  a  thin,  uniform  coat  of 
oxyd  on  their  surface.  Ure. 

BRUWN'-BILL,  it.  [bniwn  and  bill.]  A  weapon  for- 
merly used  by  the  English  foot  soldiers.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  stated  ;  but  from  it,  brown  musket 
is  --.tid  to  have  derived  its  appellation.         Johnson. 

BROWN'-eOAL,  n.     Wood  coal,  or  lignite.      [See 

Ll..NITG.l 

BROWN'IE,  n.  In  Scottish  .-,-!. vcrstitiotts,  n  good-natured 
spirit,  who  was  supposed  often  to  perform  important 
Services  around  the  house  by  night,  such  as  thrash- 
ing, churning,  &c. 


BRU 

BROWN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  a 
brown  color  to  articles  of  iron,  as  gun-barrels,  etc. 

BROWN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  brown  ;  inclined  to 
brown.  Kirwan. 

BKOWN'ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  religious  creed  of 
the  Brownists,  who  maintain  that  any  body  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  united  under  one  pastor,  or  com- 
muning together,  constitutes  a  church  independent 
of  anv  other.  Encyc. 

BROWN'IST,  n.  A  follower  of  Robert  Brown,  a  pu- 
ritan, or  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  who 
left  England  with  his  congregation,  and  settled  at 
Middleburgh,  in  Zealand.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Independents  in  church  government.  Encyc. 

BROWN'NESS.  7i.     A  brown  color.  Sidney. 

BROWN'-SPAR,  n.  A  spany  or  crystallized  variety 
of  dolomite,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. 

BROWN'-STOUT',  n.     A  superior  kind  of  porter. 

BROWN'-STUD'Y,  n.  [brown  and  study.]  Gloomy 
study;  dull  thoughlfulness  ;  meditation  directed  to 
no  certain  object.  JVorris. 

BROWN'-WORT,  n.  [brown  and  wort.]  A  plant; 
Prunella. 

2.  A  species  of  Scrophularia,  (the  S.  vcrnatis,  or 
yellow  figwort,)  with  brown  stalks. 

Encnc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

BROWN'Y,  a.     Brown.     [JVbt  used.]  Shak. 

BROWSE,  v.  t.  [Gr./Jpmoxw,  to  eat  or  browse,  (Spurts, 
food  ;  but  probably  these  words  may  be  from  sprouts  ; 
Arm.  broui,  brouei,  or  broust,  sprouts,  buds  ;  Fr.  broitt, 
bruuter ;  Arm.  brousta,  or  brouza,  to  browse.  It  is 
allied  to  brush;  W.  brwys,  luxuriant  growth ;  rlncys, 
vigor,  luxuriance,  wantonness.] 

To  eat  the  ends  of  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  the  young  shoots,  as  cattle,  or  deer.  Spenser.  Shak. 

BROWSE,  v.i.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches  or 
shoots  of  shrubs  and  trees,  as  cattle,  sheep,  and 
gnats.  Jlrbuthnot.     Shak. 

BROWSE,  (brows,)  it.  The  tender  branches  or  twigs 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of  cattle  and 
other  animals. 

BROWSE'-WOOD,  n.  Shrubs  and  bushes  upon 
which  animals  browse. 

BROWS'ING,  ppr.  Feeding  on  branches,  shrubs,  or 
shoots  of  trees. 

BRu'CLNA,  J  n.    A  vegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  from 

BRu'CINE,  (  the  false  angustura,  or  bark  of  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica.     It  is  now  called  vomicine. 

BRO'ClTE,  n.  Native  hydrate  of  magnesia  ;  a  white, 
pearly  mineral,  having  a  thin,  foliated  structure,  like 
talc.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  A.  Bruce,  Esq.  The 
name  brue'tie  has  also  been  given,  by  American  min- 
eralogists, to  cltondradite.  Dana. 

BRO'TN,  n.  A  familiar  name  given  to  a  bear,  from 
the  French  brun,  brown.  Pope's  Dunciad. 

BROISE,  (brQze,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  brysan,  to  bruise;  Fr. 
briser,  to  break  or  bruise;  froisser,  to  bruise;  Arm. 
brousta.] 

To  crush  by  beating  or  pounding  with  an  instru- 
ment not  edged  or  pointed.  When  applied  to  living 
animals  or  vegetables,  a  bruise  is  a  contusion,  or  in- 
jury of  a  part  without  solution  of  continuity,  as  by 
the  blow  of  a  blunt  instrument.  When  applied  to 
minerals  and  similar  substances,  to  bruise  signifies  to 
break  them,  and  often  to  reduce  them  to  a  coarse 
powder. 

BROISE,w.  A  contusion;  a  hurt  upon  the  flesh  of 
animals,  upon  plants,  or  other  bodies,  with  a  blunt 
or  heavy  instrument. 

BRurS'^TD,  pp.  or  a.  Crushed  ;  hurt  or  broken  by  a 
blunt  or  heavy  instrument. 

BROIS'ER,  n.  A  concave  too!  for  grinding  the  specula 
of  telescopes.  Chambers. 

2.  In  vulvar  language,  a  boxer. 

BRCISE'WORT,  (bruze'wurt,)  n.  [bruise  and  wort.] 
A    plant ;  comfrey.  Johnson. 

BROIS'ING,  ppr.  Crushing;  breaking  or  wounding 
by  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument. 

BROIS'ING,  n.  In  popular  language,  a  beating  or 
boxing. 

BROIT,  (brute,)  n.     [Fr.]     Report;  rumor;  fame. 

BROIT,  o.  (.     To  report ;  to  noise  abroad.       Ralegh. 

BROIT'ED,  pp.     Reported. 

BR  0  IT'  ING,  ppr.     Reporting. 

BRO'MAL,  a.  [L.  brnma,  winter,  brumalis  ;  Span. 
bruma,  winter,  fog,  or  mist.] 

Belonging  to  the  winter.  Brotrn. 

BROME,  n.     [Fr.  brume;  Sp.  bruma.     See  Brumal.] 
Mist ;  fog  ;  vapors.     [Little  used.]  Barlow. 

BRUN,  j  n.     A  river  or  stream.     [Burn  is  still  used  in 

BURN,  (      Scotland.]  J 04s.] 

BRUNETTE',    n.     [Fr.,  from    brun,    brown.      See 
Brown.] 
A  woman  with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion. 

BRUN'ION,  (brun'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  brugnoiu] 

A  sort  of  fruit  between  a  plum  and  a  peach. 

Ircvouz. 

BRUNS'WICK-GREEN',  n.  A  compound  of  one  part 
chlorid  of  copper,  and  three  parts  oxyd  of  copper, 
the  latter  performing  the  function  of  an  acid  ;  a  ter- 
cuprate  of  chlorid  of  copper ;  used  for  paper  hang- 
ings and  in  oil  painting. 


BRU 

BRUNT,  n.  [Dan.  brynde,  and  brunst,  ardor,  ardency, 
burning  heat.  It  is  the  Dutch  brand,  fire,  flame,  ar- 
dor, from  the  common  root  of  burn,  brennan,  brand. 
This  shows  the  radical  sense  of  bum.     See  Buck.] 

1.  The  heat,  or  utmost  violence,  of  an  onset ;  the 
strength  or  violence  of  any  contention  ;  as,  the  brunt 
of  a  battle. 

2.  The  force  of  a  blow ;  violence ;  shock  of  anv 
kind.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  sudden  effort.  Bp.  Hall. 
BRUSH,  7i.     [Fr.  brosse;  It.  brusca;  Sp.  brusca,  bruia  ; 

probably  allied  to  browse,  W.  brwys,  thick,  branching, 
from  rhwys,  vigor,  luxuriance,  or  prys,  brushwood. 
A  brush  is,  primarily,  sprouts,  shoots.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  any  thing  of  dust 
and  dirt  by  light  rubbing,  as  floors,  furniture,  boots, 
&c.  Brushes  originally  were  made  of  shrubs  or  small 
branches  of  trees  tied  together,  and  such  are  yet  used 
for  coarse  purposes.  But  the  materials  most  used  are 
bristles  set  in  wood.  Painters  use  a  small  brush  to 
lay  colors  on  their  large  pieces.  Silversmiths  use  a 
wire  brush  for  scrubbing  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  in 
order  to  gilding  ;  and  there. is  a  method  of  staining 
leather  by  rubbing  the  color  on  the  skin  with  a  brush. 

Encyc. 

2.  Branches  of  trees  lopped  off;  brushwood;  a 
sense  common  in  tlte  United  States. 

3.  The  small  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  wood  -.  or  a 
thicket  of  small  trees.  Encyc. 

4.  A  skirmish;  a  slight  encounter;  also,  an  as- 
sault ;  a  shock,  or  rude  treatment,  from  collision  ;  as 
we  say  a  scouring,  a  rub. 

5.  In  electricity,  the  luminous  appearance  of  electric 
matter  issuing  in  diverging  rays  from  a  point.  Encyc. 

6.  A  bushy  tail ;  as,  the  brush  of  a  fox. 
BRUSH,  tj.  t.     To  sweep  or  rub  with  a  brush  ;  as,  to 

brush  a  hat. 

2.  To  strike  as  with  a  brush  ;  to  strike  lightly,  by 
passing  over  the  surface,  without  injury  or  impres- 
sion ;  as,  to  brush  the  arm  in  passing ;  to  brush  the 
briny  flood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  paint  with  a  brush  ;  hence,  to  brush  up,  is 
often  used  for  cleansing  in  general.  Pope. 

4.  With  off,  to  remove  by  brushing;  as,  to  brush 
off  dust.  Also,  to  carry  away  by  an  act  like  that  cf 
brushing,  or  by  passing  over  lightly,  as  by  wind. 

Bentiey. 

5.  To  move,  as  a  brash  ;  to  pass  over  with  a  light 
contact.  Dryden. 

BRUSH,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  in  haste  ;  to  move  so 
lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  as,  to  brush  by. 

Prior. 
2.  To  move  or  skim  over,  with  a  slight  contact,  or 
without  much  impression.  Dryden. 

BRUSH'ED,  (brusht,)  pp.  Rubbed  with  a  brush  ;  struck 
lightly. 

BRUSH'ER,  n.    One  who  brushes. 

BRUSH'ING,  ppr.  Sweeping  or  rubbing  with  a  brush  ; 
striking  gently  ;  moving  nimbly  in  haste ;  skimming 
over  lightly. 

BRUSH'ING,  n.    A  rubbins  or  sweeping. 

BRUSH'ING,  a.     Brisk  ;  light ;  as,  a  brushing  gallop. 

Encyc. 

BRUSH'LIKE,  a.  [brush  and  like.]  Resembling  a 
brush.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

BRUSH'-WHEELS,  n.  pi.*  Wheels  which  move  each 
other  without  cogs.  The  rubbing  surfaces  are  often 
covered  with  rough  hairs,  sometimes  with  woolen 
cloth  or  buff  leather. 

BRUSH'WOOD,  n.  [brush  and  wood.]  Brush;  a 
thicket  or  coppice  of  small  trees  and  shrubs;  also, 
branches  of  trees  cut  off.  Dryden. 

BRUSH'Y,  a.  Resembling  a  brush;  rough;  shaggy; 
having  long  hair.  Boyle. 

BRUSKf,  a.     [Fr.  brusque.] 

Rude ;  rougn.  Wotton. 

BRUS'SELS"  SPROUTS,  h.  The  popular  name  of  a 
delicate  variety  of  cabbage.  They  consist  of  small 
green  heads,  each  a  cabbage  in  miniature,  of  about 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  sprout  forth 
from  an  upright  stem  or  stalk.     Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

BRUS'TLE,  (brus'l,)  D.  i.  [Sax.  brasilian,  to  crackle  ; 
G.  brauscn:  Dan.  brusc;  Sw.  brusa;  from  the  root  of 
rustle.] 

To  crackle  ;  to  make  a  small,  crackling  noise ;  to 
rustle,  as  a  silk  garment ;  to  vapor,  as  a  bully. 

BRUS'TLING,  ppr.    Crackling;  rustling;  vaporing. 

BRUT,  o.  i.     [Fr.  brottter.] 

To  browse.     [JVbt  in  use.]  Evelyn. 

BRO'TAL,  a.  [See  Brute.]  Pertaining  to  a  brute  ; 
as,  brutal  nature. 

2.  Savage  ;  cruel ;  inhuman  ;  brutish  ;  unfeeling, 
like  a  brute  ;  merciless  ;  as,  brutal  courage  ;  brutal 
manners. 

BRU-TAL'I-TY,  n.  Inhumanity  :  savageness  ;  churl- 
ishness ;  insensibility  to  pitv  or  shame.  LocJiC. 

BRO'TAL-IZE,  v.  L  "To  make  brutal,  churlish,  or  in- 
human. 


All  cruel  punishments  brutalize  the  heart. 


7..  Sxi/t. 


BRO'TAL-IZE,  r.  t.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  or 
coarse  and  beastly.  JdtMson, 

BRO'TAL-LY,  adr.  Cruelly  ;  inhumanly  ;  in  a  coarse, 
churlish,  or  brutal  manner.  jirbnOtnot. 
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13  ROTE,  a.  [Fr.  brat,  from  L.  brutus,  senseless,  irra- 
tional ;  It.  and  Sp.  brato.  This  word  may  be  the  Cll. 
two  foreign,  strange,  as  tile  ancients  expressed 
wildness  and  savageness  by  verbs  which  signify  to 
depart  or  be  distant.] 

1.  Senseless  ;  unconscious  ;  as,  the  brute  earth. 

Hartley. 

2.  Irrational ;  ferine  ;  as,  a  brute  beast.         South. 

3.  Bestial ;  in  common  with  beasts  ;  as,  brute  vio- 
lence. Milton. 

4.  Rough  ;  uncivilized  ;  insensible  ;  as,  a  brute  phi- 
losopher. Pope. 

BROTE,  i.f  A  boast ;  any  animal  destitute  of  reason ; 
and  of  course  the  word  comprehends  all  animals  ex- 
cept man,  but  is  applied  mostly  to  the  larger  beasts. 

2.  A  brutal  person  ;  a  savage  in  heart  or  manners  ; 
a  low-bred,  unfeeling  man. 

BROTE,  i).  t.  for  Biujit,  to  report.     [Not  used.] 

BROTE'LY,  adv.     In  a  rude  manner.  Milton. 

BRUTE'NESS,  n.     Brutality.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

BRO'TI-FY,  v.  t.  To  make  a  person  a  brute  :  to  make 
senseless,  stupid,  or  unreeling.  Congrevc. 

BRO'TISH,  a.  Like  a  brute  or  beast;  as,  a  brutish 
form.  Milton. 

2.  Insensible  ;  stupid  ;  as,  brutish  men.       Grew. 

3.  Unfeeling;  savage;  ferocious;  brutal. 

4.  Gross  ;  carnal  ;  bestial.  Slialc.     South. 
f>.  Ignorant;  uncivilized;  untaught.         Honker. 

BRO  TLSH-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  brute  ;  gross- 
ly ;  irrationally  :  stupidly  ;  savagely.  South. 

PRO  rtSH-N'J»§3.  >:  Stupidity  iusensihil  ty  brutal- 
ity ;  sivageuess  ;  the  qualities  of  a  brute.      Spratt. 

BROT1SU,  n.  The  nature  or  characteristic  qualities 
or  actions  of  a  brute;  extreme  stupidity,  or  beastly 
vulgarity.  Dioight. 

BRlf'Tl'M  FUL'MEN,  [L.]  A  loud  but  harmless 
threatening. 

BRY'O-NINE,  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root 
of  the  white  bryony,  (B.  alba.)  It  is  a  yellowish- 
brown,  bitter  substance,  ami  is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

BRY'O-XY,  n.     [I,  bnjoniaiGy.'dpvwJia.] 

A  name  common  to  the  different  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Bryonia.  The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony 
is  a  strong,  irritating  cathartic.  Encyc.     Coze. 

Black  bryony,  is  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  called  Tamils.  Encyc. 

BUB,  n.     A  cant  word  for  strong  malt  liquor.    Prior. 

BUB,  o.  t.     To  throw  out  ill  bubbles.     [Not  used.] 

Sackville. 

BUB'BLE,  n.  [D.  bobbel;  Sw.  bubla;  from  swelling, 
inflation.] 

1.  A  small  bladder  or  vesicle  of  water  or  other  fluid 
inflated  with  air.  Newton. 

2.  Any  thing  that  wants  firmness  or  solidity;  a 
vain  project ;  that  which  is  more  specious  than  real. 
Hence,  ■>.  false  show  ;  a  cheat  or  fraud. 

Bacon.    Dryden. 

3.  A  delusive  scheme  of  speculation  ;  an  empty 
project  to  raise  money  on  imaginary  grounds  ;  as,  the 
South  Sea  bubble.  Swift. 

4.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project.  Prior. 
BUB'BLE,  c.  i.    To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  liquors  when 

boiling  or  agitated.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gurgling  noise  ;  as,  a  babbling 
stream.  -  Pope. 

BUB'BLE,  v.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  deceive,  or  impose  on. 

Addison. 

BUB'BLER,  n.    One  who  cheats.  Digby. 

BUB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rising  in  bubbles;  running 
with  a  gurgling  noise  ;  cheating. 

BUB'BLY,  a.     Abounding  in  bubbles  ;  bubbling. 

BUB'BY,  u.    [from  the  same  root  as  bobble  and  bubo.] 
A  woman's  breast.  Arbuthnot. 

BO'BO,  n.     [fir.  ,Sm(Jcov,  L.  bubo,  a  swelling.] 

An  inflammation,  with  enlargement,  of  a  lymphat- 
ic gland,  particularly  in  the  groin  or  axilla. 

BU-BON'O-CgLE,  n.  [Gr.  0ji0uj-j,  the  groin,  and 
KriXrj,  a  tumor.] 

Hernia  inguinalis,  or  inguinal  rupture ;  a  tumor 
in  the  groin,  formed  by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines 
or  omentum,  or  both  ;  the  abdominal  ring,  or  opening 
for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  chord  in  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  Encyc 

BU'BU-KLE,  n.     A  red  pimple.     [Not  used.]      Shak. 

BUC-GA-IVEER.',  j  n.     [Fr.  boucancr,  to  broil  fish  or 

BUC-A-NIeR',  (  flesh,  to  hunt  oxen  for  their  skins.] 
Primarily,  a  buccaneer  is  said  to  be  one  who  dries 
and  smokes  flesh  or  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  In- 
dians. The  name  was  first  given  to  the  French  set- 
tlers in  Kayti  or  Hispaniola,  whose  business  was  to 
hunt  wild  cattle  and  swine.  It  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  the  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  English  and 
French,  who  combined  to  make  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  Encijc. 

BUCCAL,  u.     [L.  bucca,  the  cheek;  W.  boc] 

Pertaining  to  the  cheek.  The  buccal  glands  are  the 
small  salivary  glands  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
cheeks,  between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
awl  the  muscles. 

BUC-CEL-La'TION,  it,  [L.  baccclla,baccea,a  mouth- 
ful.] 

'{ he  act  of  breaking  into  large  pieces. 

BUC  'Jl-NAL,  a.    Trumpet-shaped. 

BUG-CI-Na'TOR,  a.     [L.  from  buccinum,  a  trumpet.] 


BUC 

A  muscle  of  the  cheek,  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  the 
trumpet. 

BUC'CI-NTTE,  n.  Fossil  remains  or  petrifactions  of 
the  shells  called  Buccinum.  Jameson. 

BU-CENT'AUR,  n.  A  mythological  beast,  half  ox 
and  half  man.  Brattde. 

2.  The  state  barge  of  Venice. 

BU-CEPH'A-LUS,  n.    The  name  of  Alexander's  horse. 
2.  An  animal  of  the  gazelle  tribe,  of  the  size  of  a 
hind. 

Alexander's  horse  was  called  Buceptialus  from  his 
large  hsiad,  /June,  ox-head. 

BO'CE-ROS,  n.  A  genus  of  birds,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  countries  of  Africa,  and  Asia.  Tile  name 
hornlidl  is  common  to  the  different  species.  The 
Rhinoceros  hornliill,  or  horned  Indian  raven,  is 
common  in  the  East  Indies. 

BUt'II'OL-ZTTE,  n.  A  fibrous  mineral  of  great  hard- 
ness, and  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  color,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silex  and  alumina. 

BUCK,  n.     [G.  bauche,  beuche;   Sp.  bugada.] 

1.  Lye  in  which  cloth  is  soaked  in  the  operation 
of  bleaching;  the  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked  or  washed  in  lye. 

Shak. 

BUCK,  v.  i.  [Ger.  beuchen  ;  Dan.  byge  ;  Sw.  byka ; 
Arm.  bugad  ;  Norm.  buer.  This  verb  is  retained  in 
the  L.  imbuo,  for  iiubuco,  or  imbugo,  to  steep,  tinge,  or 
imbue.] 

To  soak  or  steep  in  lye,  a  process  in  bleaching ;  to 
wash  or  steep  in  lye  or  suds.  Encyc.     Shak. 

BUCK,  ».*  [Sax.  bae,  bacca:  D.  bole;  Ger.  and  Sw. 
bock;  Sp.  boqne;  W.  bw§ ;  It.  beceo.  This  Italian 
wonl  signifies  a  bill  or  beak,  the  mouth,  the  helm  of 
a  ship,  the  pipe  of  a  still,  and  a  buck.  We  sen  it  is 
the  same  word  as  beak,  /rom  thrusting ;  Dan.  buk, 
whence  bukke,  to  ram  or  thrust  piles.  Ir.  boc  or  poc; 
Corn,  byk  ;  Fr.  bouc  ;  Arm.  bouch  ;  Kalmuc,  bugn,  a 

stag.     Q.U.  Eth.  I  I/T S!i  bahak,  the  male  of  sheep  or 

goats.] 
*1.  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,  of  the   goat,  the 

sheep,  the  rabbit,  and  hare.     It  is  applied  only  to  the 

smaller  quadrupeds. 
2.  A  gay,  dashing  young  fellow. 
BUCK,  v.  i.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does.  Mortimer. 
BUCK'-BASK-ET,  n.     [buck  and    basket.]     A  basket 

in  which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash.     Sltak. 
BUCK'BeAN,1)!.    This  is  properly  Bogbean,  which  see. 
BUCK'KD,  (bukt,)  pp.    Soaked  in  lye.  Ash. 

BUC1CET,  ?i.     [Sax.  bae;  Fr.  baquet;  Ir.  buicead;  Sw. 

buc ;  Dan.  bakT] 

1.  The  vessel  in  which  water  is  drawn  out  of  a 
well ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  pail. 

2.  A  vessel  or  pail  used  at  sea  to  draw  water  up  at 
the  side  of  a  ship,  for  washing  the  decks,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  vessel  made  of  leather,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  pail,  but  narrower  and  deeper,  used  to  convey 
water  by  hand  for  extinguishing  fires;  a  fire  bucket. 

4.  In  a  water  wheel,  a  term  applied  to  cavities  on 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  rushes, 
causing  the  wheel  to  revolve. 

BUCK'ET-FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  bucket  will  hold. 
BUCK'EYE,  'ii.      A  tree,  the  /Esculus    flava,   (Paoia 

fluva,  Decand.,)  indigenous  in   the  Western  States. 

Hence,  the  name  given  to  an  inhabitant  of  Ohio. 
BUCK'ING,  ppr.    Soaking  in  lye,  in  the  process  of 

bleaching ;  washing. 
BUCK'ING,  n.     The  act  or  process  of  soaking  cloth  in 

lye  for  bleaching  ;  also,  the  lye  or  liquor  ;  a  washing. 
Encyc.     Ash. 
BUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.     A  washing-block. 
BUCK'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  buck,  or  gay  young 

fellow  ;  foppish.  Smart. 

BUCK'LE,  (buk'l,)  n.     [Fr.  boucle,  a  buckle,  a  ring,  a 

knocker;    boucler,  to   curl,  to   ring,  to  buckle;    Ir. 

bucla  ;  Arm.  baud.     In  Sp.  bucle  is  hair  curled.     In 

W.  bacu,  baccllu,  and  baglu,  signify,  to  bend,  hook,  or 

grapple.     Sax.  bugan,  to  bow.] 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  some  kind  of  metal,  for 
fastening  together  certain  parts  of  dress,  as  the  straps 
of  shoes,  knee-bands,  &c,  or  other  straps  and  bands, 
as  in  a  harness.  The  forms  are  various  ;  but  it  con- 
sists of  a  ring  or  rim  with  a  chape  and  tongue. 

2.  A  curl,  or  a  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped,  as 
hair.  Spectator. 

3.  In  coats  of  arms,  a  buckle  is  a  token  of  the  surety, 
faith,  and  service,  of  the  bearer.  Encyc. 

BUCK'LE,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  buckle,  or  buckles. 

2.  To  prepare  for  action  ;  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
buckling  on  armor.  Spenser. 

3.  To  join  in  battle.  Hayward. 

4.  To  confine  or  limit. 


in  his  sum  of  ajre. 


SluJc. 


A  span  buck 

BUCK'LE,  v.  i.  To  bend  ;  to  bow  ;  as,  to  buckle  un- 
der life.  Shak. 

To  buckle  to  ;  to  bend  to;  to  apply  with  vigor;  to 
engage  with  zeal.  Locke. 

To  buckle  in  ;  to  close  in  ;  to  embrace  or  seize  the 
body,  as  in  a  scuttle  ;  a  popular  use  in  America. 


BUD 

To  buckle  with ;  to  encounter  witli  embrace  ;  to  join 
in  close  combat.  Dryden. 

BUCK'LA,'!),  (I.uk'ld,)  pp.     Fastened  with  a  buckle. 

BUCK'LER,  n.  [\V.  bwccled  ;  Fr.  boudirr  :  Ir.  buic!eir.\ 
A  kind  of  shield,  or  piece  of  defensive  armor, 
anciently  used  in  war.  It  was  composed  of  wood, 
or  wickers  woven  together,  covered  with  skin  or 
leather,  fortified  with  plates  of  brass  or  other  metal, 
and  worn  on  the  left  arm.  On  the  middle  was  an 
umbo,  boss,  or  prominence,  very  useful  in  causing 
stones  and  darts  to  glance  off.  The  buckler  often 
was  four  feet  long,  and  covered  the  whole  bodv. 

Encyc. 

BUCK'LER,  v.  t.     To  shield  ;  to  defend.     [Not.  used.] 

Slink. 

BUCK'LER-HEAD-ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.  Having  a  head 
like  a  buckler. 

BUCK'LER-THORN,  n.     Christ's  thorn.      Johnson. 

BUCK'LING,  ii.     A  fastening  by  a  buckle. 

BUCK'LING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  a  buckle. 

BUCK'MXST,  n.     [buck,  that  is,  beech,  and  ma.it.] 
The  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree.  Johnson. 

BUCK/RAM,  ii.  [Fr.  bougran;  It.  bucheramc ;  qu. 
from  It.  bucare,  to  make  holes.] 

A  coarse  linen  cloth,  stiffened  with  glue,  used  in 
garments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended,  and  for 
wrappers  to  cover  cloths  and  other  merchandise. 

Encyc. 

BUCK'RAM,ffi.    Stiff;  precise.  Falke. 

BUOK'RAMS,!!..    The  same  as  wild  garlic.    Johnson. 

BUCKS'HORN,  n.  [buck  and  horn.]  A  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  plantain,  {Cnroiwpus  plantago.) 

Tiie  waned  buckshorn,  is  a  species  of  Cochlearia,  or 
scurvy  grass.  Earn,  of  Plants. 

BUOK'SKIN,  ii.  The  skin  of  a  buck.  As  an  adj., 
made  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  a  buck. 

Ash. 

BUCK'STALL,  n.  [buck  and  stall.]  A  toil  or  »  i  to 
take  deer  Encyc. 

BUCK'THORN,  n.  [buck  and  thorn.]  The  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  Rhamnus,  of  many 
species.  The  common  purging  buckthorn  grow*  to 
the  hight  of  12  or  14  feet',  and  bears  a  black  b -rr\ , 
which,  when  green,  is  used  to  dye  yellow,  and  when 
ripe,  green.  The  bark  also  dyes  yellow.  Sea  Buck- 
thorn is  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
J-Iippophae.  Encyc.     Fom.  of  Plu-ils. 

BUCK'VVHeAT,  n.  [D.  boek-weit;  Ger.  buchwedzen. 
Literally,  beech-wheat,  so  called  from  its  seed  re- 
sembling in  shape  the  mast  of  the  beech.] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  Polygonum,  (/J.  Fagopyrum,) 
the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  a  grain  ;  called  also 
brank.  It  is  cultivated  as  food  for  beasts,  and  the 
fiour  is  much  used  in  AmeriCv.  for  breakfast  cakes. 

BU-COL'ie,  a.  [Gr.  /JuincoA'-s,  a  herdsman  ;  ji  in*  A- 
[icis,  pastoral;  L.  buculus,  an  ox;  bucolicus,  per- 
taining to  cattle,  pastoral ;  W.  and  Corn,  bugail  or 
bygcl;  Ir.  buacliail,  a  shepherd.    See  Bovine.] 

Pastoral ;  relating  to  country  affairs  and  to  a  shep- 
herd's life  and  occupation.  Johnson. 

BU-€OL'I€,  «.     A  pastoral  poem,  representing  rural 
affairs,  and   the   life,   manners,   anil    occupation   of 
shepherds  ;  as,  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Dryden.     En  ere. 
2.  A  writer  of  pastorals.  Warton. 

BUD,  ?i.  [D.  but;  Fr.  boulon;  It.  bottone,  a  bad  or  but- 
ton; Ir.  abaidh,  a  bud;  Sp.  baton;  Arm.  boutan,  lit- 
erally a  push  ;  Sp.  iiutar,  to  push  or  thrust,  to  vow  ; 
Gr.  ipvrav ;  0i)u,  to  plant  or  beget,  contracted  from 


4>vto>;  Ch.  !0m  ;  Ar.   i_\AJ  nabata;  allied  to  pout, 

Fr.  bouder.    See  Class  Bd,  No.  34.] 

1.  A  gem  ;  the  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a  small  protuberance 
on  the  stem  or  branches  of  a  plant,  containing  the 
rudiments  of  future  leaves,  or  of  a  flower,  it  is 
called  by  botanists  a  hybernacle,  or  winter  lodge,  or 
receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  plants,  and  is 
an  epitome  of  a  flower,  or  of  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be 
unfolded  the  succeeding  summer.  It  is  covered  with 
scales,  which  are  intended  to  defend  the  inclosed 
rudiments  from  cold  and  other  external  injuries. 

Buds  are  of  three  kinds;  that  containing  the 
flower  ;  that  containing  the  leaves  ;  and  that  con- 
taining botii  flower  and  leaves.       Milne.     Martyn. 

2.  An  unexpanded  flower;  as,  the  bud.  of  a  rose. 
BUD,  v.  i.     To   put  forth   or  produce  buds  or  gems. 

Job  xiv,  9. 

2.  To  put  forth  shoots ;  to  grow  as  a  bud  into  a 
flower  or  shoot.  Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  to  grow,  or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the 
manner  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn.  Dryden. 

4.  To  be  in  bloom,  or  growing  like  a  young  plant. 

Shak. 

BUD,  v.  t.  To  inoculate  a  plant;  to  insert  the  bud  of 
a  plant  under  the  bark  of  another  tree,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  upon  any  stock,  a  species  of  fruit 
different  from  that  of  the 'stock. 

BUD'DEI),  pp.     Put  forth  in  buds;  inoculated. 

BOD'DIJA.     See  BoodH. 

Bt'D'DHISM,  ii.  The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Asia.     fSee  Boooh.] 

BUD'DIN'G,  ppr.     Putting  forth  buds  ;  inoculating. 
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BUD'DING,  n.  The  process  of  inserting  a  bud  of  one 
tree  under  the  bark  of  another,  for  propagation  ; 
called  also  inoculation.  P.  Cijc. 

BUD'DtNG-NESS,  n.    State  of  budding. 

BUD'DLE,  n.  In  mining,  a  large,  square  frame  of 
boards,  used  in  washing  tin  ore.       Ash.    Encyc. 

BUD'DLiE,  v.  i.     Among  miners,  to  wash  ore. 

Bailey.     Ash. 

BuDE'-LlGHT,  n.  [from  Budc,  the  residence  of  the 
inventor,  G.  Gumey.]  An  intense  white  light,  pro- 
duced by  burning  a  purified  coal-gas  in  a  compound 
Argand  lamp,  of  a  peculiar  construction.  Ure. 

BUDGE,  c.  t.     [Fr.  and  Norm,  bougcr,  to  stir  or  wag.] 
To  move  off;  to  stir  ;  to  wag.     In  America,  wag 
is  much  used  as  equivalent  to  budge;  but  the  use  of 
both  words  is  vulgar.  Shale. 

BUDGE,  re.     The  dressed  skin  or  fur  of  lambs.  Bailey. 

BUDGE,  a.     Brisk  ;  jocund.  Bailey. 

2.  Surly  ;  stiff:  formal.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

BUDGE-BACH'E-LORS  ;  a  company  of  man  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  with  lamb's  fur,  who  accompany 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  his  inauguration. 

Bailey.    Ash. 

BUDGE'-BAR-REL,  n.  A  small  barrel  with  only  one 
head  ;  on  the  other  end  a  piece  of  leather  is  nailed, 
which  is  drawn  together  upon  strings  like  a  purse. 
It  is  used  for  carrying  powder,  with  a  gun  or  mortar. 

Encyc. 

BUDGE'NESS,  n.     Sternness ;  severity.     [JVot  used.] 

BUDG'ER,  n.   One  who  moves  or  stirs  from  his  place. 

Shale. 

BUDG'E-RO,  n.    A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

Malcom. 

BUDG'ET,  n.  [Fr.  baugette;  Arm.  bougeden;  Norm. 
bouge  ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  bag.] 

1.  A  bag  :  a  little  sack,  with  its  contents.  Hence, 
a  stock  or  store;  as,  a  budget  of  inventions. 

UEstrange. 

2.  The  papers  respecting  the  finances  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation.  This  word  is  now  used,  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  France. 

To  open  the  budget ;  to  lay  before  a  legislative  body 
the  financial  estimates  and  plans  of  the  executive 
government.  Price. 

BUDG'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  fur.     [JVot  used.] 
BUD'LET,  n.  [from  bad.]    A  little  bud  springing  from 
a  parent  bud. 

We  have  a  criterion  to  distinguish  one  bud  from  another,  or  the 
parent  bud  from  the  numerous  bwllets  which  e.ie  its  off- 
spring. Darwin. 

BUFF,  re.     [Contracted  from  buffalo,  or  bnff-slcin.] 

1.  Buff-skin  ;  a  sort  of  leather,  prepared  from  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  witli  oil,  like  chamois.  It 
is  used  for  making  bandoleers,  belts,  pouches,  gloves, 
and  other  articles.  The  skins  of  oxen,  elks,  and 
other  animals,  dressed  in  like  manner,  are  also  called 
buffs.  Encyc. 

2.  A  military  coat,  made  of  buff-skin  or  similar 
leather  Shah. 

3.  The  color  of  buff;  a  light  yellow. 

4.  A  yellow,  viscid  coat,  formed  on  the  surface  of 
blood  drawn  under  certain  circumstances. 

BUF  f',  v.  t.     To  strike.     [See  Buffet.] 

BLV'FA-LO,  re.*  [It.  and  Sp.  bufolo ;  Fr.  bujjle;  L.  bu~ 
balus.] 

A  species  of  the  bovine  genus,  the  Bos  bubalus, 
originally  from  India,  but  now  found  in  most  of  the 
warmer  countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  wild  oxen  in  general,  and  particularly  to 
the  bison  of  North  America.     [See  Bison.] 

Cyc.     Cttvier. 

BUF'FA-LO-RoBE,  n.  The  skin  of 'the  bison  of 
North  America,  incorrectly  called  buffalo,  prepared 
with  the  hair  on. 

BUFF'-COAT,  re.  A  close,  military  bodice,  without 
sleeves,  made  of  buffalo-skin,  or  other  elastic  materi- 
als. Booth. 

BUF'FEL-DUCK,  re.  Buffel's  head  duck,  or  buffel- 
headed  duck,  (Anas  bncephala,  Linn.,)  a  bird  with  a 
short,  blue  hill,  and  a  head  whose  apparent  size  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fullness  of  its  feathers, 
found,  in  winter,  in  the  rivers  of  Carolina. 

Catesby.     Pennant. 

BUFF'ER,  re.*  A  cushion,  or  apparatus  with  strong 
springs,  to  deaden  the  buff  or  concussion  between  a 
moving  body  and  one  on  which  it  strikes,  as  at  the 
ends  of  a  railway  carriage ;  sometimes  called  buffing- 
apparatus.  Smart. 

BUFF'ET,  n.     [Fr.  buffet;  It.  buffetto ;  Sp.  bufete.] 

A  cupboard,  or  set  of  shelves  for  plates,  glass,  chi- 
na, and  other  like  furniture.  It  was  formerly,  and 
is  still  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  closet  or  apart- 
ment erected  on  one  side  of  a  room  ;  but  in  moro 
fashionable  houses,  it  has  been  laitl  aside,  and  a  side- 
board  substituted,  which  is  now  considered  as  the 
buffet,  lint,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the 
name  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  obsolete,. ex- 
cept among  the  common  people,  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
ni ;ed  bofat. 

BUFF'ET,  a.  [It.  buffetto;  Sp.  and  Port,  bnfar,  to 
blow,  to  puff;  Norm,  buffe,  a  blow;  W.  pafiaw,  to 
thump.     See  Buffoon  anil  Puff.] 


BUG 

A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box  on  the  ear  or  face  ;  a 
slap.  Milton. 

BUFF'ET,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to 
box ;  to  beat. 

They  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  him.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

2.  To  beat  in  contention  ;  to  contend  against ;  as, 

to  buffet  the  billows.  Otway. 

BUFF'ET,  v.  i.    To  exercise  or  play  at  boxing.  Shah. 

BUFF'ET-ED,  pp.    Struck  ;  beaten.     1  Cor.  iv.  11.    1 

Pet.  ii.  20. 
BUFF'ET-ER,  re.  One  who  buffets  ;  a  boxer.  Johnson. 
BUFF'ET-ING,  ppr.   Striking  with  the  hand  ;  boxing ; 

contending  against. 
BUFF'ET-ING,  n.     A  striking  with  the  hand. 

2.  A  succession  of  blows  ;  contention  ;  attack  ;  op- 
position. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  formed  for 
duration,  and  fitted  to  endure  the  bujfetings  of  the  rudest 
storm.  Wirt. 

BUFF'IN,  n.     A  sort  of  coarse  stuff;  as,  buffin  gowns. 

Massinger. 
BUF'FLE,  re.     [Fr.]     The  buffalo. 
BUF'FLE,  v.  i.     To  puzzle  ;  to  be  at  a  loss.      Swift. 

This  is  probably  tiie  same  word  as  Baffle. 
BUF'FLE-HEAD,"  (-hed,)  re.    [bujfle  and  head.]    One 

who  has  a  large  head. 
BUF'FLE-HEAn-ED,  (buf'fl-hed-ed,)  a.      Having  a 

large  head,  like  a  buffalo  ;  dull  ;  stupid  ;  foolish. 
BUF1 FO,  7i.  [It..]  The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 
BUF-FOON',  re.  [Fr.  bouffon ;  It.  buffo  ;  Sp.  bufon,  a 
buffoon,  comical  ;  It.  beffarc  and  buffare,  to  trifle, 
joke,  play  the  fool ;  Sp.  beftvr,  to  mock  or  ridicule ; 
bvfar,  to  blew,  or  puff  with  anger,  to  snort ;  Port.  id. 
Tnese  verbs  indicate  the  origin  of  buffoonery.  The 
root  of  buffet,  puff,  signifies  to  drive,  to  push,  to  strike. 
See  Puff.] 

1.  A  man  who  makes  a  practice  of  amusing  others 
by  low  tricks,  antic  gesUires  and  postures,  jokes  and 
other  vulgar  pleasantries.    A  droll ;  a  mimic. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  He  that  uses  indecent  raillery.  Oarth. 

BUF-FOON',  v.  I.     To  make  ridiculous.      QlaneilU. 

BL'F-FOON'ER-Y,  n.  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  buf- 
foon ;  low  jests  ;  ridiculous  pranks  ;  vulgar  tricks  and 
postures.  Johnson. 

Dryden  has  placed  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
first  syllable. 

BUF-FOON'ING,  re.    Buffoonery. 

Drijdcn.      Guthrie's  Quint. 

BUF-FOON'ISH,  a.  Like  a  buffoon  ;  consisting  in 
low  jests  or  gestures. 

BUF-FOON'ISiVC,  re.     The  practices  of  a  buffoon. 

BUF-FOON'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  buffoon. 

Sherwood. 

BUF-FOON'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  low,  vulgar  tricks. 
[Little  used.' 

BUF'FY,  a.    Resembling  the  buff  of  the  blood  in  color 
and  texture ;  as,  the  buffy  coat  of  the  blood. 
2.  Pertaining  to  buff  on  the  blood. 

BtJ'FON-ITE,  a.     [L.  bufo,  a  toad.] 

Toad-stone,  considered  as  a  fossil  tooth  of  the  An- 
arrhichas  or  sea-wo!f,  formerly  much  esteemed  for  its 
imaginary  virtues,  and  worn  in  rings.  It  was  named 
from  an  opinion  that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  a 
toad.  Encyc. 

BUG,  re.     [Ou.  W.  bag,  bycan,  small.] 

In  common  language,  the  name  01  a  vast  multitude 
of  insects,  which  infest  houses  and  p:  \rts.  In  zool- 
ogy, this  word  is  applied  to  the  insect.-  arranged  un- 
der the  genus  Cimex,  of  which  several  hundred  spe- 
cies are  described.  Bugs  belong  to  the  order  Hemip- 
tera.  They  are  furnished  with  an  inflected  rostrum 
or  beak,  and  with  antenna;  longer  than  the  thorax, 
and  the  wings  are  folded  together  crosswise.  The 
back  is  flat,  the  throat  margined,  and  the  feet  are 
formed  for  running.  Some  species  have  no  wings. 
The  house-bug,  or  bed-bug,  is  a  troublesome  and  dis- 
gusting insect.  Encyc.     Ciic. 

The  insects  of  the  genus  Cimex  (Linn.)  now  form 
an  extensive  group,  divided  into  tribes,  families,  and 
genera.  Ed.  Encyc. 

BUG,  /  71.     [W.  bwg,  a  hobgoblin  or  scarecrow  ; 

BUG'BEaR,  \      bugadu,  to  terrify  ;  lluss.  buka,  a  sprite 
o  „ 
or  goblin.     In  Pers.  cjSLi  bank,  is  fear.] 

A  frightful  object;  a  walking  specter;  anything 
imaginary  that  is  considered  as  frightful. 

Locke.      Pope. 
BUG'I'EaR,  v.  t.  To  alarm  or  frighten  witli  idle  phan- 
toms. Archbp.  King. 
BUG' GER,  re.    [Fr.  bougrc;  Sp.  bujarrou  ;  D.  buggeeen. 
verb.] 

One  guilty  of  the  crime  against  nature.  A  vile 
Wretch  ;  a  term  of  reproaeh. 
BUG'GElt-Y,  ».  Tlie  unnatural  and  detestable  crime 
of  carnal  intercourse  of  man  or  woman  with  a  beast ; 
or  of  human  beings  unnaturally  with  each  other. 
Sodomy.  Enoyc 

BUG'Gl-NESS,  n.     [from  buggy.]    The  state  of  being 

infected  with  lings. 
BUG'GY,  a.     [from  bug.]     Abounding  with  bugs. 

Johnson. 
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BUG'GY,   re.      A  light  vehicle,  to  be  drawn  by  one 

horse.  ' 
BtJ'GLE,  I  re.     [W.  bugail,  a  shepherd.     (See 

BO'GLE-HORN,  i      Bucolic.)    The  shepherd's  horn, 

or  from  the  same  root  as  the  Fr.  beugler,  to  bellow, 

from  its  sound.] 

1.  A  hunting  horn.  Spenser.     Shak. 

2.  A  military  instrument  of  music. 

BU'GLE,  re.  An  elongated  glass  bead,  of  various  col- 
ors, though  more  commonly  black.  JMcCulloch.  Sfiuk. 

BU'GLE,  n.     [L.  bugula,  or  bugillo.] 

A  name  common  to  different  species  of  plants,  of 
the  genus  Ajuga,  natives  of  Europe.  Encyc. 

BU'GLE,  j  a.     Names  that    have  been  given, 

Btj'GLE-WEED,  )  in  America,  to  the  Lyccpus  sin- 
uatus,  and  Lycopus  virginicus,  valued  by  some  as 
remedies  for  hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood. 

BU'GLE,  re.     [L.  bucu'lns,  an  ox.] 

A  sort  of  wild  ox.  Phillips. 

Bu'GLOSS,  re.  [L.  buglossus ;  Gr.  0ovy\u>cuos,  of 
/3ui's,  an  ox,  and  ;Xojcroa,  tongue.] 

The   popular  name  of  a   genus  of  plants,  called 
Anchusa,  used  in  dyeing  and  coloring. 
Tlie  small  wild  bugloss,  is  the  Asperugo 
The  viper's  bugloss,  is  tile  Echium. 

BUG'-WORT,  n.  "A  plant,  the  Cimicifuga.  Muhlenberg. 

BuHL,  (hule,)  re.  A  name  given  to  light  and  complicated 
figures  of  brass,  unburnished  gold,  &c,  set,  as  an 
ornament,  into  surfaces  of  ebony  or  other  dark  wood, 
or  of  tortoise-shell.         Brande.     Ency.  Dom.  Econ. 

BOHL'WORK,  (lmle'wurk,)  ».  Work  in  which  wood 
is  inlaid  with  buhl. 

BUHR/STONE, (bur'stone,) n.  Asubspecies  of  silexor 
quartz,  occurring  in  amorphous  masses,  compact,  like 
hornstone,  but  containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
irregular  cavities.    It  is  used  for  mill-stones. 

Cleaveland. 
This  word  is  often  written  Burrstone. 

BUILD,  (bild,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Built;  pp.  Built,  (bilt.) 
The  regular  pret.  and  pp.,  Builded,  is  some- 
times used.  [Sax.  byldan,  to  confirm  ;  byld,  bylde, 
byldo,  constancy,  firmness ;  bilith,  'a  model,  an  j 
image ;  Sw.  bilda :  D.  afbeelden,  verbeelden  ;  Ger.  j 
bilden,  abbilden;  Dan.  bildc;  afbilde,  to  shape,  form, 
tlesign,  delineate,  represent,  counterfeit ;  Sw.  and 
Ger.  bud)  D.  becld,  image,  statue,  figure,  representa- 
tion. The  primary  sense  is  to  set,  fix,  or  make,  and 
the  orthography  bild  would  be  more  accordant  with 
the  derivation.] 

1.  To  frame,  construct,  and  raise,  as  an  edifice  or 
fabric  of  almost  any  kind,  as  a  house,  barn,  shop, 
ship,  or  vessel,  a. wall,  or  other  structure  of  art ;  to 
unite  materials  into  a  regular  structure  for  use  or 
convenience. 

2.  To  raise  by  art ;  to  frame  or  shape  into  a  partic- 
ular form  ;  as,  to  build  up  a  head-dress  in  a  cone. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  raise  any  thing  on  a  support  or  foundation; 
as,  to  build  our  hopes  on  air. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  increase  and  strengthen  ;  to  ce- 
ment and  knit  together ;  to  setlle  or  establish,  and 
preserve.     Acts  xx.  32.     Eph.  ii.  22.     1  Sum.  ii.  33. 

BUILD,  (bild,)  e.  i.  To  exercise  the  art  or  practice 
the  business  of  building. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend.  Pope. 

2.  To  construct,  rest,  or  depend  on  as  a  founda- 
tion ;  as,  to  build  on  the  opinions  of  others.   Addison. 

BUILDER,  (bild'er,)  n.     One  who  builds;  one  whose 
oecupati-n  is  to  bull  1;  an  arihstect,  a  shipwright,  a 
mason,  &c. 
2.  A  creator. 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  —  Heb.  ad. 

BUILD'ING,  (bild'ing,) ppr.  Framing  and  erecting; 
resting  on. 

BUILDING,  (l.ild'ing,)  n.  A  fabric  or  edifice  con- 
structed for  use  or  convenience,  as  a  house,  a  church, 
a  shop,  &c. 

BUILT,  (hilt,)  pp.     Framed  and  raised  ;  constructed. 

BUILT,  (bilt,)  re.     Form;  shape;  general  figure  of  a 

structure  :  as,  the  built  of  a  ship.  Dryden.  JSar.  Dirt. 

i  Species  of  building.  Tempts, 

BUL,  re.    The  common  flounder.  Chambers. 

BULB,  re.*  [Gr.  fi.iXff'H  ;  L.  bulkns,  a  bulb  or  round 
root  Fr.  bulbr.;  it.  bulho :  Sp.  bulbo,  an  onion,  or 
bulbous  root  ;  W.  bal,  bol,  protuberance.] 

A  scaly  body  formed  on  a  plant,  above  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  emitting  roots  from  its 
base,  and  producing  a  stem  from  its  center.  It  is  al- 
ways formed  of  imbricated  scales.  A  solid  bulb  lias 
no  existence.  Liitdky. 

BULB,  D.  i.  To  bulb  out,  is  to  project  or  be  protuberant. 
[I.  Ule  user!.]  Evelyn. 

BULB-a'CEOUS,  a.     Bulbous.     [I  belittle,  not  used.] 

Johnson. 

BULR'-FI),  (lMilhd.1  a.     Round  headed. 

BULS-IP'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  bulbs;  as. 
ous  si  mis.  Eaton, 

BULB'OUS,  a.  Containing  bulbs  or  a  bulb;  growing 
from  bulbs;  round  or  roundish.       Martyn.     Jfilne. 

;>.  Coin  lining  a  knob,  or  protuberant  part ;  swell- 
ing out;  presenting  lonndetl  elevations.       Kirirau, 

BUL'BUL,  re.  The  nightingale  of  the  Persians,  rep- 
resented by  the  poeis  as  enamored  of  the  opening 
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rosebud,  and  perched  on  some  neighboring  stem,  as 
pouring  cut  his  song  in  her  ear.  Booth 

BIJL'CHIN,  n.    A  young  male  calf.    Dekker.    Marston. 

BULGE,  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Bilge.  [W. 
bwlg,  hulk  ;  bale,  prominent ;  Sax.  bulgian,  to  bellow, 
from  swelling  out] 

The  bilge  or  protuberant  part  of  a  cask;  protu- 
berance. 

BULGE,  v.  i.    To  swell  out :  to  be  protuberant.  Moxon. 
2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship.     [See  Bilge.]        Dryden. 

BULG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Swelling  out;  bilging. 
2.  As  an  adj.,  protuberant. 

BC'LI-MY,      j  n.      [L.  bulimia;    Gr.  0ov\tata,   0ov, 

BU-LIM'I-A,  \     great,  and  \tu>s,  hunger.] 

A  voracious  appetite;  a  disease  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appetite  for  food, 
and  often  faints,  if  not  indulged.  Encyc. 

BULK,  n.  [W.  bwlg,  bulk;  bo.lr.iaw,  to  swell,  to  be 
proud  ;  Ir.  bale,  great,  strong  ;  Russ.  bulkayu,  to  boil, 
to  bubble  ;  D.  bulken,  to  low  or  bellow  ;  Dan.  bulk,  a 
bunch  on  the  back  ;  Sax.  bulgian,  to  low.] 

1.  .Magnitude  of  material  substance;  whole  dimen- 
sions ;  size  of  a  tiling ;  as,  an  ox  or  ship  of  great 
bulk. 

2.  The  gross  ;  the  majority ;  the  main  mass  or 
body  ;  as,  the  bulk  of  a  debt ;  the  bulk  of  a  nation. 

Swift.     Addison. 

3.  Main  fabric.  Shak. 

4.  The  whole  content  of  a  ship's  hold  for  the  stow- 
age of  goods.  Encyc 

5.  A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out.  Shak. 
To  break  bulk,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  begin  to 

unload.  Mar.  Diet. 

In  bulk  ;  in  a  mass,  or  solid  state  ;  as,  pork  in  bulk, 
or  bulk  pork,  i.  e.  pork  not  cut  up  or  prepared  for 
packing. 

Laden  in  bulk ;  having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold, 
or  not  inclosed  in  boxes,  bales,  or  casks. 

A  salt  by  bulk,  is  a  sale  of  goods  as  they  are,  with- 
out weight  or  measure.   '  Bouvier. 
BULK'-HEAD,  «.     [bulk  and  head.]     A  partition  in  a 
ship,  made  with  boards,  &c,  to  form  separate  apart- 
ments.                                            Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 
BULK'I-NESS,  n.    Greatness  in  bulk,  size,  or  stature. 

Locke. 
BULKY,  a.    Large  ;  of  great  dimensions  ;   of  great 

size.  Dryden. 

BULL,  ?(.  [G.  bull;  W.  bwla ;  Russ.  vol.  Qu.  from 
l'lis  sex,  or  from  bellowing;   Sw.  b'dla  ;  Dan.  bole.] 

1.  The  male  of  bovine  quadrupeds,  or  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  genus  Bos,  of  which  cow  is  the 
female. 

2.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy,  powerful,  fierce, 
and  violent. 

Many  bulls  have  compassed  mo.  —  Ps. 

3.  Taurus,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
BULL,  n.     [It.  holla,  a   bubble,  a   blister,  a  seal,  or 

stamp,  the  pope's  bull;  Fr.  tulle;  L.  bulla,  a  boss, 
and  an  ornament  worn  on  a  child's  neck.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  seal  which  was  appended  to 
the  edicts  and  briefs  of  the  pops,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  the  edict  itself.     Spelman.] 

A  letter,  edict,  or  rescript  of  the  pona,  published  or 
transmitted  to  the  churches  over  which  he  is  head, 
containing  some  decree,  order,  or  decision.  It  is 
us.'d  chiefly  in  matters  of  justice  or  of  grace.  If  the 
former,  the  lead  or  seal  is  hung  by  a  hempen  cord  ;  if 
the  latter,  by  a  silken  thread.  The  lead  or  bull  is 
impressed  on  one  side  with  the  heads  of  »St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope 
and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  writing  is  in 
the  old  round  Gothic  letter ;  and  the  instrument  has 
about  it  a  cross,  with  some  text  of  Scripture  or  reli- 
gious motto.  Lanier.     Encyc. 

The  Golden  Bull,  so  called  from  its  golden  seal,  is 
an  edict  or  imperial  constitution,  made  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  (1356,)  containing  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  German  empire. 

Leaden  bulls  were  sent  by  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tir.opl  to  patriarchs  and  princes,  and  by  the  grandees 
of  the  empire,  of  France,  Sicily,  &c,  and  by  patri- 
archs and  bishops. 

Waxen  bulls  were  in  frequent  use  with  the  Greek 
emperors,  who  thus  sealed  letters  to  their  relations. 

Encyc. 
Bulls  and  bears ;  a  cant  term  among  stock-brokers 
for  buyers  and  sellers  of  stocks  on  speculation. 

BULL,  tt.-f  A  blunder  or  contradiction  ;  more  exactly, 
an  apparent  congruity,  but  real  incongruity,  of  ideas, 
suddenly  discovered.  Reo.  Sydney  Smith. 

BULL  (a  prefix)  signifies  a  bull,  or  large,  or'having  a 
i:irge  head. 

BIJLL'-BAIT-ING,  n.  [bull  and  bait.]  The  practice 
of  baiting  or  exciting  bulls  with  dogs.         Addison. 

BHLL'-HEEF,  n.  [bull  and  beef.]  The  flesh  of  a 
bull ;  coarse  beef.  Shak. 

BL'LL'-BEG-GAR,  n.  [bull  and  beggar.]  Something 
terrible  or  frightful.  Ai/liffe. 

BULL'-GALF,  (-k;if,)  n.  [bull  and  calf.]  A  male 
calf ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Shak. 

BULL'-DOG,  ».*  [bull  and  dog.]  A  variety  of  dog,  of 
a  particular  form,  and  of  remarkable  courage  ;  so 
named,  probably,  from  being  employed  in  baiting 
bulls,  or  from  the  size  of  the  head. 
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B{JLL'-FAC-£D,  (-taste,)  a.    Having  a  large  face. 

Dryden. 

BULL'-FrcAST.     See  Bull-Fight. 

BJJLL'-FIGHT,  n.  [bull  mid  fight.]  A  combat  with 
a  bull  ;  an  amusement  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  A  horseman,  called  a  torreador  or  pica- 
dor, attacks  a  bull  in  a  circus  or  inclosed  arena,  in 
presence  of  multitudes  of  spectators,  irritating  him 
with  a  spear,  till  the  bull  rushes  upon  the  horse,  and 
perhaps  dismounts  the  rider.  After  the  bull  has 
been  tormented  a  long  time,  the  horseman  leaves 
him,  and  some  persons  on  foot  attack  him,  and 
plunge  darts  into  his  neck ;  and,  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  president,  the  barbarous  sport  is  ended  by  the 
dagger  of  a  matador.  Encyc. 

BJJLL'-FINCil,  n.*  [bull  and  finch.]  A  bird  allied  to 
the  grossbeak,  whose  breast,  cheeks,  and  throat,  are 
of  a  crimson  color;  the  Loxia  pyrrhulu,  Linn.,  (Pyr- 
rhula  vulgaris,  Brisson,)  and  the  Rubicilla  of  the  older 
naturalists. 

BULL'-FLY, ;  n.    The  gadfly,  a  stinging  insect  which 

BlJLL'-nEE,  (      torments  cattle.  Philips. 

BJJLL'-FROG,  n.  [bull  and  frog.]  The  Rana  ocel- 
lata,  a  large  species  of  frog,  found  in  North  America, 
of  a  dusky-brown  color,  mixed  with  a  yellowish- 
green,  and  spotted  with  black.  These  frogs  live  in 
stagnant  water,  and  utter  a  loud,  croaking  sound, 
from  which  they  probably  received  their  name.  The 
bull-frog  of  New  England,  is  the  Rana  pipiens. 

Mass.  Rep.     IAnsley. 

BULL'-HEAD,  n.    [bull  and  head.]    A  genus  of  fishes, 
the   Cottus,   with   a  head   broader  than   the   body, 
whence  the  name.     The  Cottus  gobis,  or  river  bull- 
head, of  England,  is  also  called  the  Miller's  thumb. 
Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  lubber.  Johnson. 

3.  A  small,  black  water;vermln.  Philips. 
BJJLL'S'-EYE,   •«.     [bull  and  eye.]     Among  seamen,  a 

piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  thimble.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Ash. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  small,  obscure  cloud,  ruddy  in 
the  middle,  portending  a  great  storm.  Encyc. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  small,  circular  or  elliptical  open- 
ing or  window. 

BULL'S'-NOSE,  n.  In  architecture,  the  external  angle 
of  a  polygon,  or  of  two  lines  which  meet  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle.  Owilt. 

BULL'-TROUT,  n.  [bull  and  trout.]  A  large  species 
of  trout,  (Saloio  trutta  ;)  called,  also, salmon-trout,  and 
sea-trout,  thicker  than  the  common  sort,  which,  like 
the  salmon,  ascends  rivers  periodically  to  spawn.  Its 
back  has  a  bluish-green  gloss,  and  there  are  several 
black  spots  on  the  sides.     Cyc.     Diet,  of  Jfat.  Hist. 

BIJLL'-WEED,  n.     Knapweed.  Johnson. 

BULL'-WORT,  n.     Eisbopsweed.  Johnson. 

BUL'LA,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  univalvular  tes- 
taceous Mollusca. 

2.  A  bleb  ;  a  vesicle,  or  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle 
containing  a  transparent  watery  fluid. 

BULL'ACE,  n.  The  wild  plum,  a  species  of  Prunus, 
(P.  insititia;)  called,  also,  bullaee-pluin,  and  bullace- 
trce;  a  native  of  England.     Earn,  of  Plants.  Encyc. 

2.  The  bully-tree;  a  species  of  Chrysophyllum,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.     .  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BJJLL-AN'TIG,  a.  [from  bull.]  Designating  certain 
ornamental  capital  letters,  used  in  apostolic  bulls.  It 
is  used  also  as  a  noun.  Fry. 

BULL'A-RY,  n.    A  collection  of  papistical  bulls. 

BUL'LATE,  a.     [L.  bullatus.]  [South. 

Having  elevations  like  blisters.  In  botany,  a  bid- 
late  leaf,  is  one  the  membranous  part  of  which  rises 
between  the  veins  in  elevations  like  blisters. 

Martyn. 

BJJL'LEN-NaILS,  n.  pi.  Nails  with  round  heads  and 
short  shanks,  turned  and  lackered.  Owilt. 

BJJLL'ET.  n.  [Fr.  boalct,  dim.  of  boulc,  a  ball.  See 
Ball.] 

A  ball  of  iron  or  lead,  called  also  shot,  used  to  load 
guns  for  killing  man  or  beast.  Balls  for  cannon  are 
made  of  iron  ;  musket-balls  are  made  of  lead. 

BIJLL'E-TIN,  ii.  [Fr.  bulletin,  a  ballot,  a  packet,  a 
certificate  ;  Sp.  bo  let  hi,  a  ticlcet,  or  warrant ;  bolcta,  a 
ticket,  a  billet ;  Port,  bolcta;  It.  bulletin,  bullettino ; 
properly,  a  roll.] 

1.  A  report  of  a  state  of  facts,  issued  by  authority, 
as  of  mil  itary  operations,  or  of  the  health  of  some 
distinguished  personage. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  any  public  notice  or  announce- 
ment, especially  of  news  recently  received. 

BIJLL'E-TIN-BOARD,   n.      A  board   on   which    an- 
nouncements of  news  are   put  up,   particularly  at 
news-rooms,  printing-offices,  Sec. 
HULL'1-.ED,  (bul'lid,)  pp.    Insulted. 
BIJLL'ION,  fbui'yun,) m.     [Fr.  billon,  base  coin.] 

Uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass.  The  precious 
metals  are  called  bullion,  when  smelted  and  not  per- 
fectly refined  ;  or,  when  lefined,  but  in  bars,  ingots, 
or  in  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate.  Encyc. 

In  political  economy,  this  word  is  used  to  denote 
gold  and  silver,  both  coined  and  uncoined.  P.  Cyc. 
BJJL'LI-RAG,  v.  t.    To  insult  in  a  bullying  manner. 

Todd. 
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BULL'ISH,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bull,  or 
blunder.  Milton. 

BULL'IRT,  n.    A  writer  of  Papal  bulls.        Harmar. 

BUL'LTTE,  n.  A  petrified  shell,  or  the  fossil  remains 
of  shells,  of  the  genus  Bulla-.  Jameson. 

BUL  LP'TION,  (-lish'un,)  n.     [L.  bullio.    See  Boil.] 
The  act  or  state  of  boiling.     Superseded  by  Ebul- 
lition. Bacon. 

BJJLL'OCK,  n.     [Sax.  bulluca ;  G.  bullocks.] 

An  ox,  or  castrated  bull.  In  America,  it  is  applied 
to  a  full-grown  ox. 

BI]LL'OCK'S-E1?E,  (-S,)  n.  A  small,  thick  glass  oi 
skylight,  in  a  covering  or  roof. 

BJJLL'Y,  n.  [Sw.  b'Olu,  to  bellow;  buller,  a  tumult; 
Dan.  bullen,  swelled,  puffed  up ;  or,  more  directly, 
from  Sax.  bulgian,  to  bellow.] 

A  noisy,  blustering,  overbearing  fellow,  more  dis- 
tinguished for  insolence  and  empty  menaces  than  for 
courage,  and  disposed  to  provoke  quarrels.  Addison. 

BIJLL'Y,  ».  t.  To  insult  and  overbear  with  noise  and 
blustering  menaces. 

BULL'Y,  v.  i.    To  be  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  Johnson. 

BJJLL'Y-ING,  n.  Act  of  bullying,  or  state  of  being 
bullied. 

BULL'Y-ING,  ppr.    Insulting  with  threats. 

BtJL'RUSH,  «.  [bole,  or  boll,  and  rush.]  A  large  kind 
of  rush,  growing  in  wet  land  or  water,  and  without 
knots,  says  Johnson  ;  but  Dryden  calls  it  the  knotty 
bulrush. 

The  name  bulrush  is  applied,  in  England,  to  the 
Scirpus  lacustris,  and  also  to  the  Tyjiha  latifolia,  and 
.  T.  angustifolia,  {P.  Cyc. ;)  in  America,  to  the  Juncus 
effusus. 

BULSE,  n.    A  certain  quantity  of  diamonds.   Wruxall. 


[India.] 
SUL'TEL,  ■ 


BUL'TEL,  n.  [See  Bolt.]  A  bolter  or  bolting-cloth  ; 
also,  bran.     [JVat  used.] 

BUL'WARK,  M.t  [Sw.  bolv'drck;  D.  bolwerk ;  Ger.  boll- 
werk;  Dan.  bolvark;  from  D.  bol,  plump,  and  a  ball. 
Sw.  hula,  W.  bal,  a  protuberance,  and  work ;  a  pro- 
jecting or  outwork.  Pr.  boulevard  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ba- 
luaric ;  It.  bnluardo.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  bastion,  or  a  rampart ;  a  mound 
of  earth  round  a  place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon- 
shot,  and  formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  fortification  ;  also,  any  means  of  defense  ;  as, 
a  navy  is  the  bulwark  of  a  nation. 

3.  That  which  secures  against  an  anemy  or  exter- 
nal annoyance  ;  a  screen  or  shelter ;  means  of  pro- 
tection and  safety. 

Salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks.  —  Is.  xxvi. 

BJJL'WARK,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  a  rampart ;  to  se- 
cure by  a  fortification  ;  to  protect.     Addison.  Barlow. 

BUM,  n.    The  buttocks  ;  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Johnson. 

BUM,  r.  i.     To  make  a  noise.  Marston. 

BUM-BAIL'IFF,  n.     [A  corruption  of  bound-badtfi:] 
In  England,  an  under-bail'ff;  a  subordinate  civil 
officer,  appointed  to  serve  writs,  and  to  make  arrests 
and  executions,  and  bound  with  sureties  for  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  trust.     [A  vulgar  word.] 

BUM'BARD,  n.     See  Bombard.  [Blacltstonc. 

BUM'BAST,  n.  [A  different  orthography  of  Bombast, 
which  see.] 

1.  A  cloth  made  by  sewing  one  stuff  upon  another ; 
patchwork.  Grric. 

2.  Linen  stuffed  with  cotton;  stuffing;  wadding. 

Shak. 
BUM'BLE-EEE,  n.     [L.  bombus,  a  buzzing.] 

A  large  bee,  sometimes  called  humble-bee  ;  so  named 
from  its  sound. 
BUM'BoAT,  n.    A  small  boat  for  carrying  provisions 

to  a  ship  at  a  distance  from  shore.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUM'KIN,  n.  [See  Bumpkin.]  A  short  boom  project- 
ing from  each  bow  of  a  ship,  to  extend  the  clew  of  the 
foresail  to  windward. 

2.  A  small  out-rigger  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  to 
extend  the  mizzen.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUMP,  n.  [W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass  ;  pwmpiatc,  to 
thump  ;  allied  to  L.  bombus,  and  Eng.  pomp,  from 
swelling,  thrusting  out.] 

1.  A  swelling  or  protuberance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thump  ;  a  heavy  blow. 

BUMP,  v.  i.    To  make  a  loud,  heavy,  or  hollow  noise, 

as  the  bittern.     It  is  also  written  boom.     [W.  bw:np.] 

Dryden. 
BUMP,  v.  t.    To  strike,  as  with  or  against  any  thing 

large  or  solid ;  as,  to  bump  the  head  against  a  wall ; 

to  thump. 
BUMP'ER,  7i.    A  cup  or  glass  filled  to  the  brim,  or  till 

the  liquor  runs  over.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theater,  &c,  in  honor  of 

some  favorite  performer. 
BUMP'KIN,  n.     [hump,  large,  swelling,  and  kin,  Sax. 

cyn,  kind,  genus.] 
An  awkward,  heavy  rustic  ;  a  clown,  or  country 

lout.  Locke. 

BUMP'KIN-LY.ffl.  Clownish.  [JVbtused.]  Richarilson. 
BUN,  n.    A  kind  of  cake. 
BUNCH,  ii.     [W.  pwngi  Dan.,  bunke,  byulce,  a  heap,  oi 

heaped  measure.] 

1.  A  protuberance ;  a  hunch  ;  a  knob  or  lump ;  as, 

the  bunch  on  a  camel's  back.  Isaiah. 
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2.  A  cluster  ;  a  number  of  the  same  kind  priming 
together  .  as,  il  hunch  of  grapes.  Dryden. 

:i.  A  number  of  tiling  tied  together;  as,  n  hunch 
of  keys  ,  a  hunch  o(  runs.  Locke. 

•1.  A  collection  of  things  ;  a  knot ;  as,  a  hunch  of 
hair  ,  a  hunch  of  trees.  Spenser. 

HUNCH,  r.  i.  To. swell  out  in  a  protuberance  ;  to  be 
protuberant  or  round.  Woodward, 

BUNCH,  r.  t.     To  form  or  tie  in  a  bunch  or  bunches. 

BUNCH'-BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  a.  (hunch  anil  had;.] 
Having  a  bunch  on  the  back  ;  crooked.  Shale. 

BUNCH'I'-NESS,  it.  The  quality  of  being  bunchy,  or 
growing  in  bunches.  Johnson. 

BUNCH'Y,  a.  Growing  in  bunches;  like  a  bunch; 
having  tufts.  Grew. 

BUN'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  byndel;  D.  bonttel ;  G.  bund,  bun- 
del  ;  Sw.  baulel,  and  bunt.  This  word  is  formed  from 
the  root  of  hind,  band,  bund.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  put  together. 

2.  A  roll ;  any  thing  "bound  or  rolled  into  a  conve- 
nient form  for  conveyance  ;  as,  a  bundle  of  lace  ;  a 
bundle  of  hay.  Spectator. 

BUN'DLE,    v.  t.     To  tie  or  bind  in  a  bundle  or  roll; 

often  followed  by  up;  as,  to  bundle  up  clothes. 

Locke.     Swift. 
To  bundle  off;  to  send  a  person  off  in  a  hurry,  or 

pet.  Hulluwaij. 

BUNG,  n.  [Fr.  bmidon ;  G  spund  ;  D.  sponds ;  W.  bwng, 

a  bung-hole.] 
The  stopple  of  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask. 

Mortimer. 
BUNG,   v.  t.    To  stop  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask 

with  a  bung  ;  to  close  up. 
BUN"GA-L6W,  n.    In  Bengal,  a  country  house  or  cot- 
tage, erected  by  Europeans,  and  constructed  of  wood, 

bamboo,  mats,  anil  thatch.  Maleom. 

BUNG'-DRAW-ER,  n.     A  wooden  mallet,  of  a  pecu- 

liai  form,  for  taking  the  bung  out  of  a  cask.  [Local.] 
BUNC-HoLE,  n.     [bung  and  hole.]     The  hole  or  ori- 
fice in  the  bilge  of  a  cask.    Sometimes  shortened  into 

Bono. 
BUN"GLE,  (bung'gl,)  v.  i.    To  perform  in  a  clumsy, 

awkward  manner;  as,  to  bungle  in  making  shoes. 

Dryden. 
BUN"GLE,  i>.  t.   To  make  or  mend  clumsily;  to  botch  ; 

to  manage  awkwardly  ;  with  up.  Dryden. 

BUN"GLE,  n.     A  botch;  inaccuracy;  gross  blunder  ; 

clumsy  performance.  Ray. 

BUN"GLER,  n.     A  clumsy,  awkward  workman  ;  one 

who  performs  without  skill.  Peacluim. 

BUN"GL"ING,  ppr.     Performing  awkwardly. 
BIJN"GLING,  a.    Clumsy  ;  awkwardly  done.  Dryden. 
BUN"GUNG-LY,  ado.     Clumsily;  awkwardly. 

Bentley. 
BUNK,  n.    [Dan.  bynke,  a  meal-tub;  Sw.  mjo  Ik-bunke, 

a  milk-pan.] 

A  case  or  box  of  boards  for  a  bed  ;  a  word  used  in 

some  parts  of  America. 
BUNK'ER,   n-     A  large  bin  or  receptacle  for  various 

things,  as  coals,  &c. 
BUN,     I  n.     [Scot,  bun,  bunn:  Ir.  bunna ;  Gr.  (iuvvos, 
BUNN,  )      a  hill,  and  a  cake  offered  to  deities.    It  sig- 
nifies a  mass  or  collection.] 

A  small  cake,  or  a  kind  of  sweet  bread.        Gay. 
BUN'ION  ,  (bun'yun,)  n.     An  excrescence  or  ballon 

the  great  toe  corresponding  to  a  corn. 
BUNT,  u.    The  middle  part,  cavity,  or  belly  of  a  sail. 

Mar.  Diet. 
BUNT,  v.  i.     To  swell  out ;  as,  the  sail  bunts. 

2.  In  popular  language,  to  push  with  the  horns  ;  to 

butt.     [See  Point.] 
BUNT'ER,  il.     A  cant  word  for  a  woman  who  picks 

up  rags  in  the  streets ;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar  woman. 

Johnson. 
BUNT'ING,  n.    A  name  common  to  different  species 

of  the  genus  Emberira,  as  the  English  or  common 

bunting,  and  the  snow  bunting.     The  rice  bunting, 

or  bobolink,  is  a  species  of  Icterus. 
BUNT'ING,  jn.     [Ger.  bunt,  D.  bont,  streaked,  or  of 
BUNT'INE,  \      different  colors.] 

A  thin,  woolen  stuff,  of  which  the  colors  or  flags 

and  signals  of  ships  are  made.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUNT'LINES,  n.  pi.    Ropes  fastened  to  cringles  on  the 

bottoms  of  square  sails,  to  draw  them   up  to  their 

yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUOY,  (bwoy,)  n.*  [Fr.  buuie,  a  buoy  ;  D.  boei,  a  buoy, 

a  lodge  or   hut,  a   fetter,  or   shackle,  a   handcuff; 

boeijen,  to  fetter,  to  buoy  ;  Ger.  boy;  Dan.  boy;  Russ. 

buy ;  Sp.  boya,  a  buoy  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  Sax. 

bi/an,  to  dwell,  that  is,  to  set,  be  fixed,  or  stationary. 

Dan.  hoc,  boendc.] 

1.  A  float. 

2.  A  floating  mark  to  point  out  the  position  of  ob- 
jects beneath  the  water,  as  anchors,  shoals,  rocks, 
Sec.  Buoys  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  c  >n-buoys,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  ;  nun-buoys,  which  are  large  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end  ; 
cable-buoys,  empty  casks  employed  to  buoy  up  the  ca- 
ble in  rocky  anchorage. 

Life-buoy ;  a  buoy  intended  to  support  persons  who 
have  fallen  into  the  water,  until  a  boat  can  be  dis- 
patched to  save  them. 

To  stream  the  buoy,  is  to  let  it  fall  by  the  ship's  side 
into  the  water,  before  letting  go  the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet, 


BUlt 

BUOY,  (bwiij ,)  r.  t.  To  keep  afloat  in  a  fluid  :  to  bear 
up,  or  keep  from  sinking  in  a  fluid,  as  in  water  or 
air  ;  with  tip.  Woodward. 

2.  To  support  or  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  sinking  into 
ruin  or  despondency.  King  Charles. 

3.  To  fix  buoys,  as  a  direction  to  mariners. 
BUOY,  »,  i.     To  float ;  to  rise  by  specific  lightness. 

Pope. 

BUOY'AN-CY,  (bwby'an-sy,)  k.  The  quality  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  water,  or  in  the  atmosphere; 
specific  lightness. 

BUOY' ANT,  a.  Floating;  light;  that  will  not  sink; 
having  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating  in  a  fluid. 

Thomson. 
2.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid  ;  sustaining  another  body. 
[Unusual.]  Dryden. 

BUOY'ANT-LY,  ado.     In  a  buoyant  manner. 

Coleridge. 

BUOY'£D,  (bw'o'yd,)  pp.  Kept  afloat  on  water  ;  sup- 
ported. 

BUOY'ING,  ppr.     Keeping  afloat ;  sustaining. 

BUOY'-RBPE,  n.  [buoy  and  rope.]  The  rope  which 
fastens  a  buoy  to  an  anchor. 

BU-PRES'TI-DANS,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects,  of  brilliant  metallic  colors.  Kirhy. 

BUR,     \ 

BOUR,  >  [Sax.  bur,]  signifies  a  chamber  or  a  cottage. 

BO  II,     ) 

BUR,  n.  [Sax.  bnrre,  burdock  ;  W.  bar,  a  bushy  head 
or  bunch  ;  Ir.  burr,  a  bunch  or  knob  ;  Fr.  bourric, 
bush.] 

1.  Any  rough  or  prickly  envelope  of  the.  seeds  of 
plants,  whether  a  persistent  calyx,  pericarp,  or  proper 
coat,  as  of  the  chestnut  and  burdock. 

2.  A  roughness  in  sounding  the  letter  r. 

3.  A  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  place  for  the 
hand  on  a  spear  used  in  tilting.  F.ncyc. 

BUR'BOT,  n.  [from  L.  barbutus,  so  named  from  its 
beard.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  ((?.  Lota,)  shaped  like 
an  eel,  but  shorter  and  thicker,  with  a  flat  head,  and 
on  the  nose  it  has  two  small  beards,  and  another  on 
tie-  chin.  It  is  disgusting  in  appearance,  but  delicate 
food.      It  is  called  also  eel-pout.  Encyc. 

BUR'DE-LAIS,  ii.     A  sort  of  grape.  Johnson. 

BUR'D.EN,  (bur'dn.)f  Written  also  Burthen.  [Sax. 
byrden,hyrthcn;  Sw.  bUrda:  Dan.  byrde ;  G.  b^rde;  Ir. 
heart  or  beirt;  Gr.  tpopros ;  Fr.  fardcau;  Arm.  ford; 


from  bear  ;  L.  fero  or  porta  ;  Pers.       i  j.j  burdan,  to 
carry.     See  Beau.]  &  **  ' 

1.  That  which  is  borne  or  carried  ;  a  load.  Hence, 

2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or  difficulty  ; 
that  which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive. 

Milton. 

3.  A  birth.  Shak. 

4.  [Fr.  bourdon,  a  drone.]  The  verse  repeated  in  a 
song,  or  the  return  of  the  theme  at  the  end  of  each 
verse;  the  chorus;  so  called  from  the  application  of 
this  word  to  the  drone  or  base,  and  the  pipe  or  string 
which  plays  it,  in  an  instrument.  A  chord  which  is 
to  be  divided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of  music,  when 
open  and  undivided,  is  also  called  the  burden.  F.ncyc. 

5.  In  common  language,  that  which  is  often  repeat- 
ed ;  a  subject  on  which  one  dwells. 

fi.  A  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities;  as,  a 
burden  of  gad  steel,  120  pounds. 

7.  The  contents  of  a  ship  ;  the  quantity  or  number 
of  tons  a  vessel  will  carry  ;  as,  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tuns  burden. 

8.  A  club.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
BUR'DEN,  (bur'dn,)  o.  t.    To  load  ;  to  lay  on  a  heavy 

load  ;  to  encumber  with  weight.     Hence, 

2.  To  oppress  with  any  thing  grievous  ;  as,  to  bur- 
den a  nation  with  taxes. 

3.  To  surcharge;  as,  to  burden  the  memory. 
BUR'D/CN-A'D,  pp.  or  a.   Loaded  with  weight ;  encum- 
bered ;  oppressed. 

BUR'D/\N-ER,  n.     One  who  loads  ;  an  oppressor. 

BUR'DKN-OUS,  a.     Grievous  ;  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  op- 
pressive. Sidney. 
2.  Cumbersome  ;  useless.                           Milton. 

BUR'DftiN'-SOME,  a.  Heavy;  grievous  to  be  borne; 
causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue  ;  oppressive.  Dryden. 

BUR'DKN-SO.ME-LY,  ado.    In  a  burdensome  manner. 

BUR'D/CI\-SOME-NESS,  h.  The  quality  of  being  bur- 
densome ;  heaviness  ;  oppressiveness. 

BUR'DOCK,  ii.     [bur  and  dock.]     The  popular  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Arctium.     They  are  troub- 
lesome weeds. 
The  lesser  burdock  is  a  species  of  Xanthium. 

BO'REAU,  (bu'ro,)  it.  [Fr.  bureau,  an  office,  a  tnble,  a 
court,  a  chest  of  drawers;  Sp.  burro,  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  Arm.  burcll ;  Fr.  bare,  a  cloth.  The  primary 
sense  is  a  cloth  covering  a  table,  like  exchequer.  Lu- 
nicr.] 

1.  A  chest  of  drawers,  for  keeping  papers  or  clothes. 

2.  A  department  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
a  public,  functionary.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
highest  departments,  in  most  countries,  have  the  name 
of  bureau;  as,  the  bureau  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  England  and  America,  the  term  is  con- 
fined to  inferior  and  subordinate  departments. 


BUR 

In  Spanish,  this  word  bureo  is  a  court  of  justice 
for  the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

BU-REAU'CRA-CY,  (bu-ro'kra-se,)  n.  A  system  in 
which  the  business  of  government  is  carried  on  in 
departments,  each  under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in 
contradistinction  from  a  system  in  which  the  officers 
of  government  have  a  co-ordinate  authority.  [Rrcent.] 

Brunde. 

BU-RETTE',  u.  In  chejnistrrj,  an  instrument,  invented 
by  Gay-Lussac,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  fluid  into 
hundredths  or  thousandths,  consisting  of  a  larger  grad- 
uated glass  tube,  and  a  smaller  parallel  tube,  connect- 
ed with  the  former  at  the  base,  and  recurved  at  the 
top.  P.  Cyc. 

BURG,  ?i.  [This  is  the  same  word  as  Borough,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  final 
letter.] 

A  borough  ;  originally,  a  fortified  town,  but  now  a 
city  or  town,  which  sends  members  to  parliament, 
whether  incorporated  or  not.     [See  Borough.] 

BURG'AGE,  ii.  [from  burg.]  In  English  law,  tenure 
in  burgage,  or  burgage  tenure,  is  tenure  in  socage. 
applied  to  cities  or  towns,  or  where  houses,  or  lands 
which  were  formerly  the  site  of  houses,  in  an  ancient 
borough,  are  held  of  some  lord  in  common  socage  by 
a  certain  established  rent ;  a  remnant  of  Saxon  lib- 
erty. Blackstune. 

BURG'A-MOT,  n.    A  variety  of  pear.     [See  Berga- 

MOT.] 

2.  A  kind  of  perfume.     [See  Bergamot.] 
BURG'A-NET,  )  ii.     [Fr.  bourguignote,  from  burg,  in 
BURG'O-NET,  \      the  sense  of  covering  or  guarding:] 
A  kind  of  helmet,  the  Spanish  murrion. 

Spenser.     Shak. 
BUR-GEOIS',  7i.     [Fr.  bourgeois,  pronounced  bocr-Jv- 
war' ,  from  hcurg,  burg.] 
A  burgess. 
BUR-GEOIS',(bur-jois',)ii.  A  species  of  type,  or  print- 
ing letter,  smaller  than  long  primer,  and  larger  than 
brevier.     [See  Bourgeois.] 
BUR'GEON.     See  Bourgeon. 
BUR'GESS,  ii.     [Fr.  bourgeois,  from  hours,  burg.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled  town,  or 
one  who  possesses  a  tenement  therein  ;  a  citizen  or 
freeman  of  a  borough.  Blaekstone. 

2.  A  representative  of  a  borough  in  parliament. 

Blackstune. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  certain  towns.  F.ncyc. 

4.  Before  the  revolution,  the  representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were 
called  burgesses:  as,  the  house  of  burgesses.  It  is  now 
called  the  house  of  delegates. 

BUR'GESS-SMIP,  n.  The  state  or  qnalitv  of  a  bur- 
gess. Sou'Ji. 

BURG'GRAVE,  ii.  [G.  burggraf;  burg,  a  fortress  or 
fortified  town,  and  graf,  a  count.] 

A  title  in  Germany  ;  applied,  originally,  to  on-1  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  burg  ;  but  afterward 
it  became  hereditary,  with  a  domain  attached.  Some 
of  the  burggraves  were  immediate  members  of  the 
former  German  empire.     Ersch  and  Gruher,  Encyc 

BURGH,  (burg,)  ii.    A  different  orthography  of  Burg,   j 
Borough,  which  see. 

BURGH'-BoTE,  ii.     [burgh  and  bote.]     [n  old  laps,  a 
contribution  toward   the  building  or  repairing  of  cas-    i 
ties,  or  walls,  for  the  defense  of  a  city  or  town. 

Knryc. 

BURGH'-BRKCH,  71.     [burgh  and  break.]     A  fine  im-    \ 
posed  on  a  burgh,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  [English.]    ; 

BURGH'ER,  ii.  [from  burL'.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
burgh  or  borough,  who  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the 
borough  of  which  he  is  a  freeman.  In  America,  it  is 
applied  to  any  native  citizen,  especially  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

BURGH'ER-MaS'TER,ii.     See  Burgo-Master. 

BURGH'ER-SHIP,  ».  The  state  or  privilege  of  a 
burgher. 

BURGH'-MaS-TER,  7i.  [burgh  and  master.]  A  burgo- 
master ;  also,  an  officer  in  the  tin  mines,  who  directs 
and  lavs  out  the  mecrs  for  the  workmen,  called  also 
bailiff,  and  bar-master.  F.ncoc. 

BURGH'MoTE,  n.  [burgh  and  mote,  meeting.]  "The 
court  of  a  burgh  or  borough.  Eucyc. 

BURG'LAR,  ii.  [burgh  or  burg,  a  house,  and  Arm. 
laer,  a  thief;  whence  Fr.  larroiu] 

One  guilty  of  nocturnal  house-breaking  ;  one  who 
breaks  and  enters  a  mansion  house,  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony.  Coke. 

RURG-LA'RI-AN,  ti.    A  person  guilty  of  burglary. 

BURG-LA'RI-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  burglary;  con- 
stituting the  crime  of  burglary. 

To  come  down  n  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry. 

BfBCfatOflB. 

BURG-La'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  an  intent  to  com- 
mit burglary  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar. 

Blackstune. 

BURG'LA-RY,  n.  The  act  or  crime  of  nocturnal 
house-breaking,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
To  constitute  this  crime,  the  act  must  be  committed 
in  the  night,  or  when  there  is  not  daylight  enough 
to  discern  a  man's  fare.  It  must  be  in  a  mansion 
house,  or  in  an  adjoining  building  which  is  a  pan  or 
parcel  of  the  mansion.      There  must    be  an  actual 
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breaking  and  an  entry  ;  but  an  opening  made  by 
the  offender,  as  by  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass,  ur 
lifting  a  window,"  raising  a  latch,  picking  u  lock, 
or  removing  any  fastening,  amounts  to  a  breaking; 
and  putting  in  of  the  hand,  after  such  breaking,  is 
an  entry.  The  act  must  also  be  done  with  an  in- 
tent to  commit  felony.  Blackstonc. 

BURG'O-MAS-TER,  n.  [burg  and  master.)  A  burgh- 
master  ;  a  magistrate,  or  one  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  city.  The  burgomasters  are  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  great  towns  in  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany. 

2.  An  aquatic  bird,  the  glaucous  gull,  (Larus  glaur 
cus,)  common  in  arctic  regions,  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  holes  of  rocks.  Ed.  F.ncijc. 

BUR'GOUT,  (bur'goo,)  re.  A  kind  of  thick  gruel 
used  by  seamen. 

BUR'GR'aVE,  re.  [burg  and  G.  graf,  D.  graaf,  a 
count.] 

In  some  European  countries,  an  hereditary  governor 
of  a  town  or  castle. 

[Properly  Burggrave,  which  see.] 

BUR'GUN-BY,  n.  A  kind  of  wine,  so  called  from 
Burgundy  in  Prance.  Shenstone. 

BUR'GUN-DY  PITCH,  re.  Turpentine  from  which 
Hie  essential  oil  has  been  distilled  off,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  water.    It  is  used  for  plasters. 

BURH  is  the  same  as  burg,  burgh,  with  the  aspirate. 
It  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  a  city,  a  castle,  a  house,  or 
tower.  Hence,  in  composition,  it  signifies  defense, 
protection  ;  as,  cwenburh,  (vucen-burh,)  a  woman 
ready  to  assist ;  Cuthburh,  eminent  for  assistances. 
Gibson's  Camden. 

BUR'I-AL,  (ber'ri-al,)  re.  [See  Bury.]  The  act  of 
burying  a  deceased  person  ;  sepulture  ;  interment ; 
the  act  of  depositing  a  dead  body  in  the  earth,  in  a 
tomb  or  vault,  or  in  the  water. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  under  earth  or  wa- 
ter ;  as,  to  bury  seed  in  the  earth. 

BUR'I-AL  -PLACE,  re.  A  place  appropriated  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  a  grave-yard; 

BUR'I-AL  SERVICE,  (ber're-al,)  n.  The  service 
performed  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

BUR'I-ED,  (ber'rid,)  pp.  or  a.  Deposited  in  the  earth, 
or  in  a  grave. 

BUR'I-ER,  (her'ri-er,)  re.  One  who  buries  a  deceased 
p  'rsoli.  Skalc. 

BU'KIN,  re.     [Fr.  bnrin  ;  Port,  boril ;  It.  bnliiio.] 

A  graver  ;  an  instrument  for  engraving;  Johnson. 

BURKE,  v.  I.  [from  the  name  of  the  Irishman  who 
first  committed  the  crime,  in  1829.] 

To  murd  'r  a  person  with  the  intention  of  selling 
the  body  for  dissection. 

BURK'M),  (burkt,)  pp.  Murdered,  as  above.  [Modern.] 

RURK'INGk,  ppr.     Murdering,  as  above. 

BURL,  b.  I.  [See  Burly.]  To  dress  cloth  as  fullers 
do.  Johnson. 

2.  To  pick  knots  and  loose  threads  oft'  from  cloth. 

Ah. 

liUR'LACE,  n.  [A  contraction; of  burdclois.]  A  sort 
of  grape.  Johnson. 

BURL'ER,  re.     A  dresser  of  cloth. 

BUR-LES11UE',  (-lesk,)  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  burlesco,  from 
burl  are,  to  ridicule  ;  hurlu,  mockery,  raillery  ;  Port, 
and  Sp.  burlar,  to  jest  or  scofT;  burlesco,  a  wag,  a 
jester.  The  termination  esi/uc  answers  to  Eng.  isft.] 
Jocular;  tending  to  excite  laughter  by  ludicrous 
images,  or  by  a  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  as  when  a  trifling  subject  is 
treated  with  gravity. 

BURLESQUE',?!.  Ludicrous  representation  ;  a  con- 
trast between  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating 
it,  which  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  ridicule. 

2.  A  composition  in  which  a  trifling  subject  or  low 
incident  is  treated  with  great  gravity,  as  a  subject  of 
great  dignity  or  importance ;  or  a  composition  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  considering  it  renders  it  ludicrous  or  ridic- 
ulous; as  in  Virgil  Travestie,  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau, 
Butler's  iludibras,  and  Trumbull's  McFingal. 

BUR-LESaUE',  v.  t.  To  turn  into  ridicule;  or  to 
make  ludicrous  by  representation,  as  by  treating  a 
low  or  trifling  subject  with  great  gravity. 

BUR-LESQ'UER,  (bur-lesk'er,)  re.  One  who  bur- 
lesques or  turns  to  ridicule. 

BUR-LET'TA,  re.     [Italian.    See  Burlesque,  Burly.] 
A  comic  opera  ;  a  musical  farce. 

BUR'LI-NESS,  n.    [See  Burly.]     Bulk ;  bluster. 

Johnson. 

BUR'LY,  a.  [The  sense  probably  is  swelled.  Hence 
it  accords  with  Russ.  burlyu,  to  be  noisy,  to  swell  as 
sound.     &u.  W.  broliaw.     See  Burlesque.] 

Great  in  size  ;  bulky  ;  tumid  ;  falsely  great ;  bois- 
terous. Dryden.     Cowley. 

This  word  is  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in  America  ;  but 
burly-burly  is  common,  in  vulgar  use,  for  noise,  con- 
fusion, uproar. 

BURN,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Burned  or  Burnt.  [Sax. 
benian,  b&rnan,  or  byrnan,  to  bum  :  bryne,  a  burning 
fire,  ardor ;  Sw.  briuna,  br'dnna ;  G.  brennen ,  D. 
branden  ;  Dan.  brande,  from  brand  ;  L.  prima,  and, 
perhaps,  furnies,  fornax,  a  furnace.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  rage,  to  act  with  violent  excitement.] 
1.  To  consume  with  fire ;  to  reduce  to  ashes  by 


the  action  of  heat  or  fire  ;  frequently  with  up  ;  as,  to 
burn  up  Wood. 

2.  To  expel  the  volatile  parts  and  reduce  to  char- 
coal by  lire  ;  as,  to  burn  wood  into  coal.  Hence,  in 
popular  language,  to  bum  a  kiln  of  wood,  is  to  char 
the  wood. 

3.  To  cleanse  of  soot  by  burning;  to  inflame;  as, 
to  barn  a  chimney  ;  an  extensive  use  of  the  won!. 

4.  To  harden  in  the  fire  ;  to  bake  or  harden  by 
heat ;  as,  to  burn  bricks  or  a  brickkiln. 

5.  To  scorch  ;  to  affect  by  heat ;  as,  to  burn  the 
clothes  or  the  legs  by  the  fire  ;  to  burn  meat  or  bread 
in  cookery. 

6.  To  injure  by  fire ;  to  affect  the  flesh  by  heat. 

7.  To  dry  up  or  dissipate  ;  with  up ;  as,  to  burn  up 
tares.  Dryden. 

8.  To  dry  excessively;  to  cause  to  wither  by  heat; 
as,  the  sun  burns  the  grass  or  plants. 

9.  To  heat  or  inflame ;  to  affect  with  excessive 
stimulus  ;  as,  ardent  spirits  burn  the  stomach. 

10.  To  heat  so  much  in  cookery,  as  to  give  the 
food  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  taste.  Hence  the 
phrase  burnt  to. 

11.  To  calcine  with  heat  or  fire  ;  to  expel  the  vola- 
tile matter  from  substances,  so  that  they  are  easily 
pulverized  ;  as,  to  Aura  oyster  shells,  or  limestone. 

12.  To  affect  with  excess  of  heat ;  as,  the  fever 
burns  a  patient. 

13.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  to  heat  or  dry  ; 
as,  to  burn  colors.  Encyc. 

14.  In  surgery,  to  apply  an  actual  cautery  ;  to  cau- 
terize. 

To  burn  up ;  to  consume  entirely  by  fire. 
To  burn  out ;  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  all  consumed. 
BURN,  v.  i.     To  be  on  fire  ;  to  flame  ;  as,  the  mount 
burned  with  fire.  Exodus. 

2.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle. 

O  prince  !  O  wherefore  burn  your  eyes  ?  Roioe. 

3.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  or  desire  ;  as,  to 
burn  with  anger  or  love.  Thomson. 

4.  To  act  with  destructive  violence,  as  fire. 

Shall  Uiy  ivnuh  burn  like  fire  I  —  Ps.  Ixxxix. 

5.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  rage  with  destructive 
violence. 

The  groan  still  deepens  and  the  combat  burns.  Pope. 

6.  To  be  heated  ;  to  he  in  a  glow  ;  as, .the  face  burns. 

7.  To  he  affected  with  a  sensation  of  heat,  pain, 
or  acidity  ;  as,  the  heart  burns. 

8.  To  feel  excess  of  heat ;  as,  the  flesh  burns  by  a 
fire  ;  a  patient  burns  with  a  fever. 

To  burn  out;  to  burn  till  the  fuel  is  exhausted  and 
the  fire  ceases. 

BURN',  re.     A  small  stream  ;  a  brook.     [Scottish.'] 

BURN,  re.  A  hurl  or  injury  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
caused  by  the  action  of  fire. 

2.  The  operation  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in  brick- 
making  ;  as.  they  have  a  good  burn. 

BURN'A-BLE,  a.    That  maybe  burnt.     [Little  used.] 

BURN'ED, )   pp.  or  a.    Consumed  with  fire,  scorched 

BURNT,  j  or  dried  with  fire  or  heat  ;  baked 
or  hardened  in  the  fire. 

BURN'ER,  re.  A  person  who  burns  or  sets  fire  to  any 
thing 

2.  An  appendage  to  a  lamp  designed  to  promote 
combustion. 

BURN'ET,  n.  A  plant,  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba, 
common  or  garden  burnet.  The  Sanguisorba  offici- 
nalis, is  the  wild  burnet  or  great  burnet. 

BURN'ET-SAX'I-FRAGE,  re.  A  name  common  to 
different  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Pimpinella. 

BURN'ING,  ppr.  Consuming  with  fire;  flaming; 
scorching;  hardening  by  fire;  calcining;  charring; 
raging  as  fire  ;    glowing. 

BURN'ING,  n.  Combustion  ;  the  act  of  expelling 
volatile  matter  and  reducing  to  ashes,  or  to  a  calx ;  a 
fire  ;  inflammation  ;  the  heat  or  raging  of  passion. 
In  surgery,  actual  cautery  ;  cauterization. 

BURN'ING,  a.  Powerful ;  vehement ;  as,  a  burning 
shame  ;  a  burning  scent.  Shah. 

2.  Much  heated;  very  hot;  scorching. 

The  bunting  plains  of  India.  &.  5*.  Smith. 

BURN'ING-GLASS,  re.  [burn  and  glass.]  A  convex 
glass,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  collects  them  into  a  small  space,  or  point,  called 
a  focus,  producing  an  intense  heat.  The  name  is 
given  also  to  a  concave  mirror  which  condenses  the 
sun's  ravs.  Encyc. 

BURN'ING-MIR'ROR,  n.  A  single  concave  mirror; 
or  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors,  so  arranged  as 
to  combine  their  rays  in  one  focus. 

BURN'ING-THORN'Y-PLaNT,  n.  A  species  of 
Euphorbia  or  spurge.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BURN'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  brunir ;  D.  bruineercn ;  It. 
brunirc;  Sp.  brunir.  This  word  undoubtedly  is  of 
secondary  formation,  from  the  color  of  flame.  See 
Burn.] 

To  polish  by  friction ;  to  make  smooth,  bright,  and 
glossy  ;  its,  to  burnish  steel.  Dryden. 

BURN'ISH,  v.  i.     To  grow  bright  or  glossy.       Swift. 

BURN'ISH,  n.     Gloss;   brightness;  luster. 

Christ.  Observ. 

BURN'ISH-ED,(burn'isht,)Kp.  Polished;  made  glossy. 


BURN'ISH-ER,  h.  The  person  who  polishes  or  makes 
glossy. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  polishing,  of  different 
kinds.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  round  polished  steel,  a 
dog's  or  wolf's  tooth,  a  piece  of  copper,  agate,  or  peb- 
ble, &c.  It  is  used  for  giving  a  gloss  or  smoothness 
to  metals,  to  the  edges  of  books,  &.C. 

BURN"ISH-ING,jjpr.  Polishing;  making  smooth  and 
glossy. 

BURN'OOSE,  I  re.    [Sp.  albornoi ;  Port,  albernoi ;  Pers. 

BURN' OS,        j  ,  , 

•  Uj.j  ;  Syr.  pO^a  biruna.] 

An  upper  cloak  or  garment,  used  by  the  Arabs. 
Parkhurst. 

BURNT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Burn.  Consumed;  scorched; 
heated  ;  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

BURNT'-EAR,  re.  A  disease  in  grain,  by  which  the 
seed  is  rendered  abortive,  and  its  coat  covered  with 
a  black  powder  ;  the  churbon  (coal)  of  the  French,  and 
the  brand  of  the  Germans.  P.  Cyc. 

BURNT'-OF'FER-ING,  re.  [burnt  and  offer.]  Some- 
thing offered  and  burnt  on  an  altar,  as  an  atonement 
for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice ;  called  also  burnt-sacrijicc.  The 
offerings  of  the  Jews  were  a  clean  animal,  as  an  ox, 
a  calf  a  goat,  or  sheep ;  or  some  species  of  vegetable 
substance,  as  bread,  and  ears  of  wheat  or  barley. 

BUIIR,  re.     A  roughness  in  sounding  the  letter  r. 

2.  The  lobe  or  lap  of  the  ear.  Diet. 

3.  The  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 

4.  The  sweetbread.  [Encyc. 
BURR'-MILL'STONE,     See  Buhr-Stone. 
BURR'-PUMP,   (re.    A  pump,  having  a  staff  of  C,  7, 
BILGE'-PUMP,  \      or  8  feel  long,  with  a  bar  of  wood 

to  which  the  leather  is  nailed,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  box.  This  staff  is  worked  by  men  who  pull  it 
up  and  down,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  of  it. 

Encyc. 

BURR'-SToNE,  )  re.    A  silicious  or  quartz  rock,  con- 

BUHR'-SToNE,  j  taining  many  irregular  cavities, 
and  used  for  mill-stones. 

BUlt'RAS-I'IPE,  n.  An  instrument  or  vessel  used  by 
surgeons  to  keep  corroding  powders  in.       Johnson. 

BUR'- REED, re.  A  plant,  the  Sparganium.  Muhlenberg. 

BUR'REL,  re.  A  sort  ol  pear,  called  also  the  red  but- 
ter pear,  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  soft   pulp. 

Philips. 

BUR'REL-FLY,  n.    The  ox-fly,  gad-bee,  or  breeze. 

Johnson. 

BUR'REL-SHOT,  re.  [Fr.  bourreler,  to  torment,  and 
shot.] 

Small  shot,  nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  &c  , 
put  into  cases,  to  be  discharged  among  enemies. 

BUR'ROCK,  n,  A  small  wier  or  dam  where  wheels 
are  laid  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish.  Philips. 

BUR'RoVV,  n.  A  different  orthography  of  Burgh, 
Borough,  which  see. 

BUR'RoVV,  n.  [Sax.  byrgm,  a  sepulcher,  byrian,  to 
bury,  or  he.iirgan,  to  keep.] 

A  hollow  place,  in  the  earth,  where  small  animals 
lodge,  and  sometimes  deposit  their  provisions. 

BUR'RoW",  v.  i.  To  excavate  a  hole  in  the  earth  ;  to 
lodge  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the  earth,  as  conies  or 
rabbits.  In  a  more  general  sense,  to  lodge  in  any  deep 
or  concealed  place.  The  word  seems  to  include  the 
idea  of  excavating  a  hole  for  a  lodge,  as  well  as 
lodging  in  it  ;  but  the  verb  is  net  often  used  transi- 
tively: as,  to  burrow  the  earth. 

BUR'lloW-ING,  ppr.    Lodging  in  a  burrow. 

BURS'AR,  re.  [See  Burse.]  A  treasurer,  or  cash- 
keeper  ;  as,  the  bursar  of  a  college,  or  of  a  monastery  ; 
a  purser. 

2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  is  paid  out  of  a 
burse  or  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
exhibitioners  sent  to  the  universities  in  Scotland,  by 
each  presbytery.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

BURS'AR-SIIIP,  re.     The  office  of  a  bursar.     Hates. 

BURS' A-RY,  n.     The  treasury  of  a  college  or  mon- 
astery. 
2.  In  Scotland,  an  exhibition.  Encyc. 

BURSCIf,  (bursh,)  re. ;  pi.  Burschen.  [Ger.J  A  youth  ; 
especially  a  student  in  a  German  university. 

BURSE,  (burs,)  n.  [Fr.  bourse,  a  purse,  the  vesicle  of 
the  ga'l,  the  hull  or  skin  of  seeds,  an  exchange  ;  D. 
beurs,  a  purse,  an  exchange,  scrotum ;  Ger.  bbrse,  a 
purse,  an  exchange  ;  D.  bars,  the  same  ;  It.  bcrsa  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  bolsa,  a  purse  or  bag,  r  being  changed 
into  /.] 

1.  A  public  edifice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meet- 
ing of  merchants  to  consult  on  matters  of  trade  and 
money,  and  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange.  This  is 
the  name  used  in  many  cities  in  Europe,  but  in 
England  and  America,  such  building  is  called  an 
exchange. 

2.  In  France,  a  fund  or  foundation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  poor  scholars  in  their  studies.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  signified  a  little  college,  or  a  hall  in  a 
university.  Encyc. 

BURST,  i>.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Burst.  The  old  participle 
bnrsten  is  nearly  obsolete.  [Sax.  byrstan,  burstan ; 
D.  barsten  ;  G.  bersten;  Dan.  briste;  Sw.  brista,  to 
burst.  The  word  bristle  seems  to  belong  to  burst, 
denoting  a  shoot.] 
1.  To  fly  or  break  open  with  force,  or  with  sudden 
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violence  ;  to  suffer  a  violent  disruption.  The  pecu- 
liar force  of  this  word  is,  in  expressing  a  sudden  rup- 
ture, with  violence,  or  expansion,  or  both.  Hence  it  is 
generally  used  to  signify  the  sudden  rupture  of  a 
thing  by  internal  force,  and  a  liberation  from  con- 
finement ;  as,  to  burstixoTQ.  a  prison  ;  the  heart  bursts 
with  grief.  Milton. 

2.  To  break  away ;  to  spring  from  ;  as,  to  burst 
from  the  arms.  Pope. 

3.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  or  with  violence  ; 
to  rush  upon  unexpectedly  ;  as,  a  sound  bursts  upon 
our  ears. 

4.  To  issue  suddeidy,  or  to  come  from  a  hidden  or 
retired  place  into  more  open  view  ;  as,  a  river  bursts 
from  a  valley  ;  a  spring  bursts  from  the  earth. 

5.  To  break  forth  into  action  suddenly ;  as,  to 
burst  into  tears. 

6.  To  break  or  rush  in  with  violence  ;  as,  to  burst 
into  a  house  or  a  room. 

7.  To  open  spontaneously,  as  an  abscess. 

It  is  often  followed  by  an  intensive  particle  ;  as, 
out,  forth,  away,  from,  or  asunder. 

BURST,  v.  t.  To  break  or  lend  by  force  or  violence  ; 
to  open  suddenly ;  as,  to  burst  a  chain  or  a  door ;  to 
burst  a  cannon. 

BURST,  n.  A  sudden  breaking  forth;  a  disruption; 
a  violent  rending  ;  more  appropriately,  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion or  shooting  forth  ;  as.  a  burst  of  thunder ;  a 
burst  of  applause ;  a  burst  of  passion. 

2.  A  rupture  or  hernia,  or  the  unnatural  protrusion 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

THIRST,  I  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  a  rupture  or 

BURST'EN,  (      hernia. 

BURST,  pp.     Opened  or  rent  asunder  by  violence. 

BURST'  KN-NESS,  it.     The  state  of  having  a  rupture  ; 

BURST'ER,  n.     One  that  bursts.  [the  hernia. 

BURST'ING,  ppr.  Rending  or  parting  by  violence; 
exploding. 

BURST'-WORT,  n.  The  Herniaria,  a  plant  said  to 
be  good  against  hernia  or  ruptures. 

BURT,  n.     A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.       Johnson. 

BURTH'-EN.     See  Burden. 

BUR'TON.h.  A  small  tackle  formed  by  two  blocks 
or  pulleys,  used  to  set  up  or  tighten  the  topmost 
shrouds,  and  for  various  other  purposes  ;  called  also 
top-burton-tackle.  Mar.  Diet. 

BUR'Y,  (ber'ry,)  n.  This  word  is  a  different  orthog- 
raphy of  burn-,  burh,  borough.  It  signifies  a  house, 
habitation,  or  castle,  and  is  retained  in  many  names 
of  places,  as  in  Shrewsbury,  Danbury,  Aldermanbury. 
The  word  is  used  by  Grew  for  burrow. 

BUR'Y,  (ber'ry,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  byrian,  burgan,  to  bury  ; 
byrgen,  a  tomb  or  sepulcher ;  allied  to  beorgan,  to 
save.] 

i .  To  deposit  a  deceased  person  in  the  grave ;  to 
inter  a  corpse;  to  entomb. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth,  as  seed  sown. 

3.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  cover 
with  any  thing;  as,  to  bury  any  one  in  the  ruins 
of  a  city. 

4.  To  withdraw  or  conceal  in  retirement ;  as,  to 
bury  one's  self  in  a  monastery,  or  in  solitude. 

5.  To  commit  to  the  water ;  to  deposit  in  the 
ocean  ;  as,  dead  bodies  buried  in  the  deep. 

6.  To  place  one  thing  within  another 

Thy  name  so  buried  in  her.  Shak. 

7  To  forget  and  forgive ;  to  hide  in  oblivion  ;  as, 
to  bury  an  injury. 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  in  the  striking  metaphorical 
language  of  American  Indians,  is  to  lay  aside  the 
instruments  of  war,  forget  injuries,  and  make  peace. 

BUK'Y-ING,  (ber're-ing,)  ppr.  Interring;  hiding; 
covering  with  earth  ;  overwhelming. 

BUR'Y-ING,  (ber're-ing,)  n.  The  act  of  interring  the 
dead;  sepulture.    ,/o/m  xii.  7. 

BUR'Y-ING-GROUND,  )  n.     A  grave-yard  ;   a  place 

BUR'Y-ING-FLACE,  \  appropriated  to  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  dead;  a  church-yard. 

BUSH,  n.  [D.  bosr.h  :  G.  busck ;  Dan.  bush  :  Sw.  bnske ; 
It.  bosco  ;  Sp.  bosque ;  Port,  basque  ;  whence  Sp.  bos- 
cage, Fr.  bocage,  It.  boscatxi,  a  grove  or  cluster  of 
trees.  Q,ii.  Gr.  0ooko>,  L.  pasco,  originally,  to  feed 
on  sprouts.] 

1.  A  shrub;  particularly  a  shrub  with  branches 
rising  from  or  near  the  root ;  a  thick  shrub  ;  also,  a 
cluster  of  shrubs.     With  hunters,  a  fox  tail. 

Spenser.      Waller.     Encyc.     Jlsh. 

2.  A  thicket  or  place  abounding  in  trees  or  bushes. 
[This  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Dutch  bosh,  a  wood,  and  was  so  used  by  Chaucer. 
In  Ibis  sense  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  British 
colonies,  especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch.] 

3.  A  blanch  of  a  tree  fixed  or  hung  out  as  a  tavern 
sign.  Hi  nee,  since  the  branch  has  been  discontin- 
ued, a  coronated  frame  of  wood,  hung  out  as  a  tav- 
ern sign,  is  so  called.  Hence  the  English  proverb, 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  Encyc. 

\I  know  not  that  this  is  so  used  ill  tlie  United 
States.] 

4.  A  circle  of  metal  let  into  the  sheaves  of  such 
blocks  as  have  iron  pins,  to  prevent  their  wearing. 

Mar.  Viet. 


The  word  is  applicable  to  a  like  circle  in  other 
round  holes,  as  to  the  key-hole  of  a  watch,  the  vent 
of  a  gun,  &.c. 

This  word  when  applied  to  sheaves  is  called  bush, 
but  when  applied  to  the  circular  iron  of  a  cart  wheel 
is,  in  America,  called  a  box.  Ou.  It.  basso,  the  box- 
tree  ;  bossolo,  a  little  box.    Johnson  writes  it  bushel. 

BJJSH,  v.  i.     To  grow  thick  or  busily.  Milton. 

Bl^SH,  v.  t.  To  furnish  a  block  with  a  bush,  or  to  line 
any  orifice  with  metal  to  prevent  wearing. 

BfJSH'EL,  n.  [Fr.  boisseau;  Arm.  bocsel;  Norm,  bus- 
sel :  probably  from  boislc,  bo'ite,  a  box ;  It.  bossolo, 
that  is,  a  little  box.] 

1.  A  dry  measure,  containing  eight  gallons,  or  four 
pecks.  The  Winchester  bushel,  used  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  year  182G,  con- 
tains eight  gallons  of  wheat ;  each  gallon,  eight 
pounds  of  wheat,  troy  weight ;  the  pound,  twelve 
ounces  troy;  the  ounce,  twenty  sterlings,  and  the 
sterling,  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat  growing  in  the 
middle  of  the  ear.  The  contents  are  2150.42  solid 
inches,  equivalent  to  1131  ounces  and  14  penny- 
weights troy.  In  1826,  the  imperial  bushel  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  containing  2218.192  cubic 
inches  ;  so  that  33  of  the  old  or  Winchester  bushels 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  32  imperial  bushels.  Brande. 

The  Winchester  bushel  is  used  still  in  the  United 
States. 

Bushel  signifies  both  the  quantity  or  capacity,  and 
the  vessel  which  will  contain  the  quantity.  But  a 
vessel  of  this  kind  is  not  in  use.  The  half  bushel 
measure  is  used. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  large  quantity",  indefi- 
nitely. Johnson. 

3.  The  circle  of  iron  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  in 
America,  called  a  box.     [See  Bush.] 

BUSH'EL-AGE,  n.  A  duty  payable  on  commodities 
by  the  bushel.     [JVot  used  in  the  United  States.] 

BUSH'ET,  «.     A  wood. 

BUSHT-NESS,  n.  [from  busk,  btcshy  ]  The  quality  of 
being  bushy,  thick,  or  intermixed,  like  the  branches 
of  a  bush. 

BUSH'-?dAN,  vi.     [D.  bosch-man,  boschjes-man.] 

A  woodsman  ;  a  name  which  the  Dutch  give  to 
a  tribe  of  wiid  and  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BUSH'MENT,  ?i.  [from  bush.]  A  thicket ;  a  cluster 
of  bushes.     '[Not  used.]  Raich. 

BUSII'Y,  a.  [from  bush.]  Full  of  branches  ;  thick 
and  spreading,  like  a  bush  ;  as,  a  bushy  beard  or 
brier.  Bacon. 

2.  Full  of  bushes ;  overgrown  with  shrubs. 

Dryden. 

BUS'I-ED,  (biz'zid,)  pp.  of  Bust. 

BUS'I-LESS,  (biz'ze-less,)  a.  [See  Bust.]  Without 
business  ;  at  leisure  ;  unemployed.  Shale. 

BUS'I-LY,  (biz'ze-ly,)  adv.  With  constant  occupation  ; 
actively  ;  earnestly  ;  as,  to  be  busily  employed. 

2.  With  an  air  of  hurry  or  importance  ;  with  too 
much  curiosity  :  importunately  ;  officiously.  Dryden, 

BUS'I-NESS,  (biz'ness,)  n.  [See  Bust.]  Employ- 
ment; that  which  occupies  the  time,  attention,  and 
labor  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  improve- 
ment ;  a  word  of  extensive  use  and  indefinite  signifi- 
cation. Business  is  a  particular  occupation,  as  agri- 
culture, trade,  mechanic  art,  or  profession,  and  when 
used  of  a  particular  employment,  the  word  admits  of 
the  plural  number,  businesses.  Business  is  also  any 
temporary  employment. 

2.  Affairs  :  concerns  ;  as,  a  man  leaves  his  business 
in  an  unsettled  state. 

3.  The  subject  of  employment ;  that  which  en- 
gages the  care  and  attention. 

Tou  art;  so  much  the  business  of  our  souls.  Dryden. 

4.  Serious  engagement  ;  important  occupation,  in 
distinction  from  trivial  affairs. 


5.  Concern  ;  right  of  action  or  interposing ;  as, 
what  business  has  a  man  with  the  disputes  of  others? 

6*.  A  point ;  a  matter  of  question  ;  something  to  be 
examined  or  considered. 

Fitness  to  govern  is  a  perplexed  business.  Bacon. 

7.  Something  to  be  done  ;  employment  of  impor- 
tance to  one's  interest,  opposed  to  amusement;  as, 
we  have  no  business  in  town. 

They  were  Gir  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with  any 
one.  —  Jititges. 

8.  Duty,  or  employment  that  duty  enjoins.  A 
lawyer's  business  is  to  do  justice  to  his  clients. 

To  do  the  business  for  a  man,  is  to  kill,  destroy,  or 
ruin  him. 

BUS'I-NESS-LlKE,  a.     Being  in  the  true  manner  of 

BUSK,  n.     [Fr.  basque.]  [business. 

A  piece  of  steel,  whalebone,  or  wood,  worn  by 
women  on  the  breast,  to  form  the  shape  ;  a  word  de- 
pendent an  fashion.  Donne. 

BUSK,  n.     A  bush.     [JVot  used.] 

BUSK,  v.  i.  To  be  active  or  busy.  This  is  probably 
the  Saxon  wortl  bysgian,  to  busy,  or  the  Sp.  buscar, 
to  search.  Busk  is  still  used  in  America.  [See 
Busy.]     Fairfax    uses    it   in   the   sense    of   prepare, 


transitively,  "  to  busk  them  to  battle."  In  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  it  signifies  to  dress  or  attire. 

BUSK'ED,  (buskt,)  a.     Wearing  a  busk.  Pollok. 

BUSK'ET,  n.  A  small  bush,  or  a  compartment  of 
shrubs  in  a  gartlen.  Spenser. 

BUSK'LN,  n*  A  kind  of  half  boot,  or  high  shoe,  cov- 
ering the  foot  and  leg  to  the  middle,  anil  tied  under- 
neath the  knee,  worn  by  actors  in  tragedy  on  the 
stage.  The  buskins  of  the  ancients  had  very  thick 
soles,  to  raise  the  actors  and  actresses  to  the  "stature 
of  the  persons  they  represented.  Encyc. 

2.  In  classic  authors,  the  word  is  used  for  tragedy. 

BUSK'IN-£D,  (busk'ind,)  a.    Dressed  in  buskins. 

Milton. 

BUSK'Y,  a.  Bushy  ;  wooded  ;  shaded  or  overgrown 
with  trees  or  shrubs  ;  generally  written  bosky. "  [See 
Bush.]  Shak. 

BUSS,  71.   [Per.    '  iXaawjJ  bosidan;  At.  /j*«L>  bausa, 

to  kiss ;  L.  basio ;  Fr.  baiser ,'  Norm,  beser ;  Sp. 
besar :  Port,  beijar ;  It.  baciurc ;  D.  pocten,  to  kiss. 
The  verb  may  be  from  the  noun,  and  perhaps  from 
the  name  of  the  lip  ;  at  any  rate,  from  the  same 
radical  sense,  to  push  ;  Per.  pui,  the  lip  ;  W.  and  Ir. 
bus,  the  lip  ;  D.  poes,  a  kiss,  a  puss,  a  fur  tippet,  a 
girl ;  Sp.  beso,  a  kiss  ;  Port,  beico,  the  lip  ;  beijo,  a 
kiss;  It.  bacio.  This  word,  so  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  general  use,  has  fallen  into  disrepute.] 

1.  A  kiss ;  a  salute  with  the  lips. 

2.  [D.  buis :  G.  bi'tse  ,-  Russ.  busa.]  A  small  vessel, 
from  50  to  70  tuns  burden,  carrying  two  masts,  :u\d 
two  sheds,  or  cabins,  one  at  each  end  ;  used  in  the 
herring  fishery.  Encyc.     Mar.  D:ct. 

BUSS,  v.  t.     To  kiss  ;  to  salute  with  the  lips.     Shak. 
BUST,  7i.*  [It.  and  Sp.  bustxi ;  Fr.  buste;  L.  bustum.] 

1.  In  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  person  in  relief,  show- 
ing only  the  head,  shoulders,  and  stomach ;  ordina- 
rily placed  on  a  pedestal  or  console.  In  speaking  of 
an  antique,  we  say  the  head  is  marble,  and  the  bast 
porphyry,  or  bronze ;  that  is,  the  shoulders  and 
stomach. 

2.  The  chest  or  thorax ;  the  trunk  of  the  human 
body.  Encyc 

BUST'ARD,  «.*  [bus  and  tarda ;  It.  otarda ;'  Er. 
oularde.     Ancient  Celtic,  tarda.     Plin.  10,  23.] 

The  Otis  tarda,  a  species  of  bird  of  the  Grallic 
order,  growing  to  the  weight  of  25  or  27  pounds, 
with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  six  or  seven  feet.  It  in- 
habits England,  and  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
and  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  feeding  on  green 
corn  and  other  vegetables,  and  on  earth-worms.  It 
runs  fast  and  takes  flight  with  difficulty.       Encyc. 

BUS'TLE,  (bus'l,)  v.  i.  [This  word  may  be  allied  to 
busy,  or  to  L.  fcstino.] 

To  stir  quick  ;  to  be  very  active  ;  to  be  very  quick 
in  motion,  often  or  usually  with  the  sense  of  noise 
or  agitation. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in.  Shnk. 

BUS'TLE,  (bus'l,)  n.  Hurry  ;  great  stir ;  rapid  motion 
with  noise  and  agitation ;  tumult  from  stirring  or  agi- 
tation ;  combustion. 

All  would  have  b?en  well  without  this  bustle.  Spectator. 

BUS'TLER,  (bus'ler,)  71.     An  active,  stirring  person. 

BUS'TLING,  (bus'Iing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Stirring;  moving 
actively,  with  noise  or  agitation. 

BUST'O,  71.  A  bust;  sometimes,  perhaps,  used  for  a 
statue  Jlshmole. 

BUS'Y,  (biz'zy,)  a.  [Sax.  bysi,  bysig ;  whence  byseg, 
business,  bysgian,  to  busy  ;  D.  beztg,  busy  ;  bezigen, 
to  busy,  to  use.  This  word  appears,  from  the  Dutch, 
to  be  composed  of  be,  the  prefix,  and  lig,  the  root  of 
see,  contracted  in  inf.  to  den,  but  retained  in  the 
pret.  lag,  ami  in  the  derivatives,  ligt,  sight,  zigtbaar, 
visible.  We  find  bczigtigeu  signifies  to  view,  "if  this 
opinion  is  correct,  the  primary  sense  is  seeing,  or 
closely  inspecting.] 

1.  Employed  with  constant  attention  ;  engaged 
about  something  that  renders  interruption  incom  e- 
nient ;  as,  a  man  is  busy  in  posting  his  books. 

My  mistress  is  busy,  and  can  not  come.  ShaJc. 

2.  Actively  employed  ;  occupied  without  cessation  ; 
constantly  in  motion  ;  as,  a  busy  bee.  Shak, 

3.  Active  in  that  which  does  not  concern  the  per- 
son ;  meddling  with  or  prying  into  the  affairs  of  oth- 
ers :  officious  ;  importunate  :  hence,  troublesome  ; 
vexatious.  Waller. 

4.  Much  occupied  with  employment ;  as,  a  busy 
day. 

BUS'Y,  (biz'zy,)  v.  t  To  employ  with  constant  atten- 
tion ;  to  keep  engaged  :  to  make  or  keep  busy  ;  as,  to 
busy  one's  si  If  with  books. 

To  be  busietl  with  gvnus  oini  species.  T^ocke. 

BUS'Y-ROD'Y,  (biz'zy-boB'y,)  "•  ['"'-"/and  body.]  A 
meddling  person  ;  one  who  officiously  concerns  him- 
self with  the  affairs  of  ..tlvrs.  Taylor. 

nrs'V-INC.   fhiz'zy-ing,)  ppr.    Constantly  employing. 

I'US'Y-.MiXIVEI),  "<i.     Having  an  active  mind. 

BUT,  port,  for  baton  t  [Sax.  but/in,  baton,  buta,  bute, 
without,  on  the  outside,  abroad:  hence,  except,  or 
excepting,  besides :  that  is,  separated,  not  included. 
The  verb  is  not  in  the  Saxon  ;  but  in  Dutch  we  have 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PIN'E,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE.  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 
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BUT 

the  verb  m  its  primary  sense,  buiten,  to  rove  or  wan- 
der, to  go  freebooting ;  butt,  booty  ;  buiten,  out,  with- 
out, abroad,  besides,  except ;  buiten  board,  overboard  ; 
buiten  dear,  out  of  doors  ;  buiten  huts,  an  out-house  ; 
buiten  man,  an  out-man,  a  stranger ;  G.  bcute,  booty  ; 
Sw.  byte,  booty  ;  bijtii,  to  exchange  ;  Dan.  bytte,  booty, 
a  parting,  division,  distribution  ;  bytte,  to  part,  divide, 
exchange,  barter ;  Sp.  botin  ;  It.  bottino ;  Pr.  butin, 
booty.  The  primary  sense  of  booty  is  to  rove  or  wan- 
der, to  part  or  separate  from  ;  applied  to  persons,  it  is 
to  wander ;  applied  to  things,  it  may  include  strip- 
ping. But,  then,  is  a  contraction  of  butan,  and  pri- 
marily a  participle.  J 
f  1.  Except ;  besides  ;  unless. 

Who  can  it  be,  but  perjured  Lycon  ?  Smith. 

That  is,  removed,  separated,  excepted.  Lycon  be- 
ing separated,  or  excepted,  who  can  it  be? 

And,  but  infirmity, 
W Inch  wails  upon  worn  times,  hath  something  Beized 
His  wished  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  measured.  Shah. 

That  is,  except,  unless,  separate  this  fact,  that  in- 
firmity had  sei/.ed  his  ability,  he  had  measured  the 
lands  anil  waters. 

In  this  use,  but,  butan,  is  a  participle,  equivalent  to 
excepting,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  person  speak- 
ing, or,  more  naturally,  it  is  equivalent  to  excepted, 
and  witli  the  following  words,  or  clause,  forming  the 
case  absolute. 

Who  can  it  he,  Lycon  being  excepted  F 

And,  but  my  noble  Moor  is"  true  of  mind,  it  were  enough  to  put 

him  to  ill  thinking:.  slMk- 

It  can  not  Yie  but  Nature  hath  some  director,  of  infinite  power,  to 

guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker. 

There  is  no  question  out  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of 

the  abuses.  Addison. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  1  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my  play. 

Dry  den. 

In  the  last  three  examples,  that  is  omitted  after  but. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  that  I  may  alter  the  complexion  of  my 
play. 

In  these  and  all  similar  phrases,  but  denotes  separa- 
tion, exception. 

2.  Only  ;  as,  there  is  but  one  man  present. 
A  formidable  man  but  to  his  friends.  Dryden. 

This  use  of  but  is  a  modern  innovation,  but  per- 
haps too  firmly  established  to  be  corrected.  In  all 
such  phrases,  a  negative,  not,  nothing,  or  other  word, 
is  omitted.  He  is  not  a  formidable  man,  but  to  his 
enemies ;  that  is,  except.  There  is  not  but  one  man 
present ;  that  is,  there  is  not  except  or  besides  one  pres- 
ent. So,  also,  "  Our  light  affliction  is  but  for  a  mo- 
ment." 2  Cor.  iv.  Our  affliction  is  not,  except  for  a 
moment. 

Ii  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.  —  2  Kings  Vli. 

The  common  people  in  America  retain  the  origin- 
al and  correct  phrase,  usually  employing  a  negative. 
They  do  not  say,  I  have  but  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  say,  I  have  not  but  one  ;  that  is,  I  have  not  ex- 
cept one  ;  except  one,  and  I  have  none.  This  word 
but,  for  butan,  is  not  a  conjunction,  nor  has  it  the 
least  affinity  to  that  part  of  speech. 
BUT,  eonj.  [Sax.  bote,  reparation,  satisfaction,  com- 
pensation ;  and  adverbially,  moreover,  further,  that 
is,  something  added  to  make  good,  to  supply  that 
which  is  wanted,  from  betan,  to  make  better,  or 
more,  to  amend,  that  is,  to  advance;  D.  boete;  Sw. 
bote ;  Ban.  baade ;  W.  buz,  advantage.  So,  in  Ger. 
aber,  but,  is  the  Eng.  over.  In  some  of  these  lan- 
guages, it  denotes  a  fine  or  penance,  that  which 
makes  satisfaction.  In  Danish,  profit  ;  baade,  to 
gain  or  profit  ;  W.  buiiaio  ;  Goth,  botyan,  id.  ;  G. 
basse,  biissex.  We  use  this  word  as  a  noun,  in  the 
phrase,  He  gives  a  guinea  to  boot,  that  is,  to  make 
good,  to  satisfy,  or  by  way  of  addition ;  and  as  a 
verb,  in  the  phrase,  What  boots  it?  what  gain  or 
profit  is  it?  It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  bet 
in  better;  and  the  radical  sense  is,  to  advance.] 

More  ;  further  ;  noting  an  addition  to  supply  what 
is  wanting  to  elucidate  or  modify  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  or  of  a  discourse,  or  to 
continue  the  discourse,  or  to  exhibit  a  contrast. 

Now  abide  laith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity.  —  1  Cor.  xiii. 

When  pride  Cometh,  then  Cometh  shame ;  but  with  the  lowly  is 
wisdom.  —  Prov.  xi. 

Our  wants  are  many  and  grievous,  but  quite  of  another  kind. 

The  house  of  representatives  were  well  a-greed  in  passing  the 
bill  ;  but  the  senate  dissented. 

This  word  is,  in  fact,  a  noun,  equivalent  to  addition 
or  supply  ;  but,  in  grammatical  construction,  no  in- 
convenience results  from  considering  it  to  be  a  con- 
nective. 
BUT,  n.  [Fr.  bout,  end,  extremity,  and  but,  end,  aim, 
tlesign  ;  Arm.  but  or  baut.  It  is  sometimes  written 
butt,  especially  when  applied  to  the  end  of  a  plank. 
U  coincides,  in  sense  and  elements,  with  L.  peto,  Sp. 
bote,  a  thrust,  botar,  to  cast,  It.  botta,  bono,  botture, 
Fr.  botte,  bonder,  Eng.  pour,  and  many  other  words. 
See  Butt.] 

1.  An  end  ;  a  limit ;  a  bound.  It  is  used  particu 
laity  for  the  larzer  end  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  or  of  a  fallen  tree  ;  that  which  grows  nearest 
the  earth.  It  is  net  often  applied  to  the  bound  or  lim- 
it of  land  ;  yet  butted,  for  bounded,  is  often  used. 


BUT 

2.  The  end  of  a  plank,  in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom, 
which  unites  with  another  ;  generally  written  Butt. 

3.  A  mark  or  object  of  ridicule. 

4.  The  foot  or  end  of  a  play. 

BUT,  v.  i.  To  be  bounded  by  ;  to  lie  contiguous  to ;  a 
word  used  in  America.     [See  Abut.] 

BUT'-END,  n.  [but  and  end.}  The  largest  or  blunt 
end  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  bub-end  of  a  musket,  or  of  a 
piece  of  timber.  This  word  is  tautological,  but  and 
end  signifying  the  same  thing  ;  unless  but  is  consid- 
ered as  equivalent  to  swelling,  protuberant. 

BU,TCH'ER,  n.  [Fr.  boueher ;  Arm.  boeier,  a  butcher  ; 
Fr.  boucherie  ;  It.  beccheria,  butchery,  shambles.  The 
primary  sense  probably  is  to  stick  or  stab,  as  the  Fr. 
boueher  signifies  to  stop,  that  is,  to  set,  to  thrust.] 

1.  One  who  slaughters  animals  for  market ;  or  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  kill  animals  for  the  table.  The 
word  may,  and  often  does,  include  the  person  who 
cuts  up  and  sells  meat. 

2.  One  who  kills  men,  or  commands  troops  to  kill 
them  ;  one  who  sheds,  or  causes  to  he  shed,  human 
blood  in  abundance  ;  applied  to  princes  and  conquerors 
who  delight  in  war,  or  are  remarkable  for  destroying  hu- 
man life.  Locke. 

BUTCH'ER,  v.  t.  To  kill  or  slaughter  animals  for  food, 

or  for  market. 
2.  To  murder ;  but  emphatically  applied  to  murder 

committed  with  unusual  cruelty,  or  circumstances  of 

uncommon  barbarity. 
BJJTCH'ER-BIRD,  n.    The  shrike  ;  a  name  common 

to  different  species  of  birds,  of  the  genus  Lanius. 

One  species  of  this  genus  is  called  king-bird,  from  its 

courage  in  attacking  hawks  and  crows.         Eneyc. 
The  king-bird  is  now  arranged  under  the  genus 

Muscicapa,  (M.  tyrannus.)  Ed.  Eneyc. 

BUTCH'ERJ.'D,  pp.  or  a.     Killed  ;  slaughtered. 
BIJTCH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Slaughtering. 
BUTCH'ER-LI-NESS,  n.     A  cruel,  savage,  butcherly 

manner.  Johnson. 

BUTCH'ER-LY,   a.     [from  butcher.}     Cruel ;  savage  ; 

murderous;  crossly  and  clumsily  barbarous.    Shak. 
BUTCH'ER'S-BROOM,  n.     A  plant,  the  Ruscus  acu- 

leatus,  called  also  knee-holly.     It  is  used  by  butchers 

for  brooms  to  sweep  their  blocks.  Eneyc. 

BUTCH'ER-R6W,  n.    A  row  of  shambles.    Whitlock. 
BjJTCH'ER-Y,  ;t.t  The  business  of  slaughtering  cattle 

for  the  table  or  for  market.  Pope. 

2.  Murder,  especially  murder  committed  with  unu- 
sual barbarity  ;  great  slaughter.         Shale.     Dryden. 

3.  The  place  where  animals  are  killed  for  market; 
a  shambles,  or  slaughter-house ;  also,  a  place  where 
blood  is  shed.  Shak. 

BUT'LER,  r.  [Fr.  bouteiUier,  from  bouteille,  a  bottle, 
that  is,  the  bottler ;  Ir.  buitlcir,  a  butler,  from  buidel, 
boide,  a  bottle.] 

A  servant  or  officer  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
great  men,  whose  principal  business  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  liquors,  plate,  &c.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  France,  being  the  same  as  the  grand  echan- 
son,  or  great  cup-bearer,  of  later  times.  Eneyc. 

BUT'LER-AGE,  n.  A  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every 
tun  of  wine  imported  into  England  by  foreigners  or 
merchant  strangers.  It  was  a  composition  for  the 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  John  and  Edward 
I.,  and  originally  received  by  the  crown;  but  it  has 
been  granted  to  certain  noblemen.  It  was  called  but- 
leruge,  because  originally  paid  to  the  king's  butler  for 
the  king.  Blackstone.    Eneyc. 

BUT'LER-SHIP,  ?i.  The  office  of  a  butler.   Gere.xl.21. 

BOT'MENT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  abouteinent,  from  bout,  but, 
end.] 

1.  A  buttress  of  an  arch  ;  the  supporter,  or  that 
part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier.  Eneyc. 

2.  The  mass  of  stone  or  solid  work  at  the  end  of  a 
bridge,  by  which  the  extreme  arches  are  sustained. 
The  mass  of  stone  at  the  end  of  a  timber  bridge, 
without  arches,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
written  also  Auutment. 

BUT'SHAFT,  n.  [but  and  shaft.]  An  arrow  to  shoot 
at  butts  with.  B.  Jonson. 

BUTT,  n.  [See  But.]  Literally,  end,  furthest  point. 
Hence,  a  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  the  point  where  a  mark 
is  set  or  fixed  to  be  shot  at.  Dryden. 

2.  The  point  to  which  a  purpose  or  effort  is  direct- 
ed. Shak. 

3.  The  object  of  aim;  the  thing  against  which  an 
attack  is  directed.  Clarendon. 

Hence, 

4.  The  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jests,  or  contempt 
are  directed  ;  as,  the  butt  of  ridicule.         Spectator. 

5.  A  push  or  thrust  given  by  the  head  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  as,  the  butt  of  a  ram.  Also,  a  thrust  in 
fencing. 

6.  A  cask  whose  contents  are  126  gallons  of  wine, 
or  two  hogsheads  ;  called  also  tLpipc.  A  butt  of  beer 
is  108  gallons,  and  from  1530  to  2300  weight  of  cur- 
rants is  a  butt.    [Sax.  butte  or  bytt ;  Sp.  bota.]  Johnson. 

t    The  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom. 
Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  particular  kind  of  hinge  for  doors,  &c. 

9.  Butts  and  bounds.     See  Butts 

10.  Ji  butt's  length ;  the  ordinary  distance  from  the 
place  of  shooting  to  the  butt,  or  mark  ;  as,  not  two 
pair  of  butts'  length  from  the  town.  Rich.  Diet. 
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BUTT,  v.  i.  [W.  pwtiaw,  to  butt,  to  thrust ;  It.  buttare, 
Sp.  botar  ;  Port,  botar,  to  thrust  or  throw  ;  Fr.  botte,  a 
thrust ;  from  the  same  root,  probably,  as  but,  bout  ■  L. 
peto.} 

To  thrust  the  head  forward  ;  to  strike  by  thrusting 
the  head  against,  as  an  ox  or  a  ram.   Wottan.  Dryden. 
BUT'TED,  pp.    Struck  with  the  head. 

2.  a.     Having  abuttals  ;  as,  the  land  is  butted  and 
bounded  as  follows. 
BUT'TER,  n.     [Sax.  buter,  butera ;  D.  bolcr ;  Ger.  but- 
ter; D.  butyruni;  Gr.  'Jovtvoov.] 

An  oily  substance  obtained  from  cream  or  milk  by 
churning.  Agitation  separates  the  fat  or  oily  part  of 
milk  from  the  serous  and  curdy  part,  called  butter- 
milk. 

Butter  ,•  in  tlic  old  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  some  of 
the  chlorids,  from  their  soft,  butyraceous  consistence, 
when  recently  prepared  ;  as, 

Butter  of  antimony;  now  called  the  sesquichlorid  of 
antimony,  and  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  antimony. 

Butter  of  arsenic ;  the  sesquichlorid  of  arsenic,  ob- 
tained by  a  like  process. 

Butter  of  bismuth ;  the  chlorid  of  bismuth. 
Butter  of  tin  ;  sublimated  muriate  of  tin. 
Butter  of  zinc  ;  the  chlorid  of  zinc. 
Butter ;  in  vegetable  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  cer- 
tain concrete  fat  oils,  which  remain  solid,  or  of  a  but- 
yraceous consistence,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  as 
those  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  cacao. 

Butter  of  cacao ;  an  oily,  concrete,  white  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cacao-nut,  by  bruising  the  nut  and 
boiling  it  in  water,  or  by  heat  and  expression. 

Nicholson.     T/iomson. 
BUT'TER,  v.  t.    To  smear  with  butter. 

2.  To  increase  the  stakes  at  every  throw  or  every 
game  ;  a  cant  term  among  gamesters.  Johnson. 

BUT'TER-BUMP,  n.     The  bittern.  Johnson. 

BUT'TER-BURR,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Tussilago, 
or  colt's-foot,  (7*.  Petasites,)  growing  in  wet  land, 
with  very  large  leaves.  Fain,  of  Plants.  Eneyc. 
BUT'TER*-€UP,  In.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of 
BUT'TER-CUPS,  j  Ranunculus  or  crow-foot,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers ;  called  also  golden-cup  and 
king's-cup  ;  the  cuckoo-buds  of  Shakspeare. 

Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 
BUT'TER-FLOW-ER,  n.    A  yellow  flower;  the  but- 
tercup. Gay. 
BUT'TER-FL?,  n.     [So  named  from  the  color  of  a 
yellow  species.     Sax.  buter-fiege  or  buiter-ficoge.     See 
Fly.] 

A  name  common  to  the  different  species  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  of  the  genus  Papilio,  (Linn. ;)  properly, 
in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  their  existence.  They 
have  four  wings  imbricated  with  a  kind  of  downy 
scales  ;  the  tongue  is  convoluted  in  a  spiral  form  ;  and 
the  body  is  hairy.  The  species  are  numerous.  They 
are  now  considered  as  forming  a  group,  subdivided 
into  tribes,  families,  and  genera.  Butterflies  proceed 
from  the  chrysalides  of  caterpillars  ;  caterpillars  pro- 
ceed from  eggs  deposited  by  butterflies;  they  then 
change  into  chrysalides,  which  produce  butterflies, 
which  again  deposit  their  eggs. 
BUT'TER-FLY-SHELL,  „.  The  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  Testaceous  Mollusca,  with  a  spiral  unilocu- 
lar shell,  called  Valuta.  Eneyc. 
BUT'TER-IS,  n.     An  instrument  of  steel  set  in  wood, 

for  paring  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Farrier's  Diet. 

BUT'TER-MILX,  v.  The  milk  that  remains  after  the 
butter  is  separated  from  it.  Johnson  calls  this  whey ; 
but  whey  is  the  thin  part  of  the  milk  after  the  curd 
or  cheese  is  separated.  Buttermilk,  in  America,  is 
not  called  whey. 
BUT'TER-NUT,  n.     [butter  and  nut.} 

1.  The  fruit  of  an  American  tree,  the  Juglans  cine- 
rea,  so, called  from  the  oil  it  contains.  The  tree 
bears  a  resemblance,  ill  its  general  appearance,  to 
the  black  walnut,  so  called.  It  is  sometimes  called 
oilnut  and  white  walnut.  The  tree  is  called  also  but- 
ternut or  butternut-tree.  Dr.  M.  Cutler  calls  it  Juglans 
cathartica.     It  is  the  Juglans  cinerca  of  others. 

Belknap. 

2.  The  nut  of  the  Caryocar  nuciferum,  a  native  of 
South  America,  called  also  the  Samiari,  (vulgarly 
Suwarrow)  nut. 

BUT'TER-PRTNT,   In.  A  piece  of  carved  wood,  used 

BUT'TER-STAMP,  j      to  mark  cakes  of  butter. 

BUT'TER-TOOr"H,?t.  Abroad  foretooth.  Johnson. 

BUT'TER-WIFE,         j  n.     A  woman  who  sells  but- 

BUT'TER-WOM'AN,  j      ter.     Johnson. 

BUT'TER-WORT,  n.  A  species  of  Pinguicula,  (P. 
vulgaris,)  a  plant  growing  on  bogs  or  soft  grounds. 
The  leaves  are  covered  with  soft,  pellucid  prickles, 
which  secrete  a  glutinous  liquor;  and  milk,  which 
has  been  strained  through  it,  acquires,  in  a  day  or 
two,  consistency,  and  is  an  agreeable  food,  used  in 
the  north  of  Sweden.  Eneyc. 

BUT'TER-Y,  a.  [from  butter.]  Having  the  qualities 
or  appearance  of  butter.  Harvey. 

BUT'TER-Y,  7i.  An  apartment  in  a  house  where  but- 
ter, milk,  provisions,  and  utensils  are  kept.  In  some 
colleges,  a  room  where  liquors,  fruit,  and  refreshments 
are  kept  for  sale  to  the  students. 

BUT'TING,  ppr.    Striking  with  the  head. 
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BUT'TOCK,  n.    The  rump,  or  the  protuberant  part 
behind. 
2.  The  convexity  of  a  ship  behind,  under  the  stern. 
Mar.  Diet. 
BUT'TON,  (but'n,)  n.     [Fr.  bouton,  a  button,  a  bud  ; 
W.  buttun,  or  bottom;  Corn,  bottum :  It.  buttone ;  Sp. 
baton,  a  button  or  bud  ;  from  tile  root  of  bad,  that  is, 
a  push  or  protuberance.     See  Butt.] 

1.  A  knob  ;  a  small  ball ;  a  catch,  used  to  fasten 
together  the  different  parts  of  dress,  made  of  metal, 
silk,  mohair,  wood,  &c 

2.  Any  knob  or  ball  fastened  to  another  body  ;  a 
small  protuberant  body.  Buyle.    Pope. 

3.  A  bud  ;  a  gem  of  a  plant.  Shak. 

4.  The  button  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle,  is  a  ring  of 
leather,  with  the  reins  passed  through,  which  runs 
along  ttie  length  of  the  reins.  Encyc. 

5.  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  turning  on  a  nail  or  screw, 
to  fasten  doors. 

b'.  A  small,  round  mass  of  metal,  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  crucible,  in  chemical  experiments,  or  which 
remains  on  the  cupel,  in  the  process  of  assaying. 

Nicholson.     Bratidc. 
7.  The  sea-urchin,  an  animal  which  has  prickles 
instead  of  feet.  Ainsworth. 

BUT'TON',  (but  n,)  v.  L     To  fasten  with  a  button  or 
buttons;   to  inclose  or  make  secure  with  buttons; 
often  followed  with  up  ;  as,  to  buti.ua  up  a  waistcoat. 
-2.  To  dress  or  clothe.     [Not  used.] 

BUT'TON-BJJSH,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  Ceph- 
nl  ant  In  is  occideu  talis. 

BUT'  VON-ED,  pp.     Fastened  with  a  button. 

BL'T'TON-HoLE,  a.  The  hole  or  loop  in  which  a 
button  is  caught. 

BUTTON-ING,  pyr.     Fastening  with  a  button. 

BUT'TON-MAK-ER,  ".  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  buttons. 

BUT'T  ON-STONE,  n.  A  species  of  figured  stone,  or 
hard  Hint,  resembling  a  button,  consisting  of  two 
bodies  which  appear  to  be  the  filling  up  of  holes  in  a 
sh.  11.  A  species  Ins  been  found  finely  striated,  like 
a  mohair  button.  This  name  is  given  also  to  a  spe- 
cies of  slate  found  in  the  uiarquisate  of  Bareith. 

Encyc. 

BUT'TON'-TREE,  n.  The  Conocarpus,  a  genus  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

Fam.  of  Plants.     Encyc. 

BUT'T  ON-WEED,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Spermacoce.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

BUT'T  ON-WOQD,  n.  The  Platanus  occidental, 
Western  plane-tree,  a  large  tree,  growing  in  North 
America,  producing  rough  balls,  from  which  it  is 
named.  Tile  wood  is  hard,  and  used  for  windlasses, 
wheels,  and  blocks.  Belknap.     Mease. 

BUT'TRESS,  n.     [This  word  appears  to  be  composed 

of  but,  end,  and  truss,  or  some  word  of  that  family.] 

1.  A  prop  ;    a   wall  or  abutment,  built  archwise, 

serving  to  support  another  wall  on  the  outside,  when 

very  high,  or  loaded  with  a  heavy  superstructure, 

Encyc* 
■J.  Any  prop  or  support.  South. 

BUT'TRESS,  n.  t.     To  support  by  a  buttress  ;  to  prop. 

BUT'TRESS-iT),  (but'trest,) pp.  or  a.  Supported  with 
a  buttress.  Ward. 

BUTTS,  n.  pi.  [from  butt.]  A  place  where  archers 
meet  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  Also,  short  pieces  of  land 
in  arable  ridges  and  furrows.  Encyc. 

Butts  and  bounds  are  the  abuttals  and  boundaries 
of  land.  Holloway. 

BUT'WINK,  7i.     A  bird.  Johnson. 

BUT-Y-Ra'CEOUS,  )  a.       [from     butyrum,     butter.] 

BUT'Y-ROUS,  '      Having  the  qualities  of  but- 

ter ;  resembling  butter.     Encyc.     NichoUon.     Flayer. 

BU-TYR'fC,  a.  Butyric  acid  is  an  acid  found  in  but- 
ter ;  an  oily,  limpid  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  rancid 
butter,  and  an  acrid  taste,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste, 
like  that  of  ether. 

Bu'TYR-INE,  u.  A  peculiar  oily  matter,  existing  in 
butter,  associated  with  oleine  and  stereine. 

BUX'E-OUS,  o.     Belonging  to  the  box-tree. 

BUX'I-NA,  j  «.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Biaus 

BUX'INE,    j      sempervirens,  or  common  box. 

BUX'OM,  a.  .[Sax.  bocsum,  from  bog,  a  bow,  bugan,  to 
bend,  and  sum,  some.] 

1.  Obedient  j  obsequious,  ready  to  obey.     [Obs.] 

Milton. 

2.  Gay  ;  lively  ;  brisk.  Milton. 

3.  Wanton  ;  jolly.  Drydcn. 
BUX'OM-LY,  adv.    Obediently.     [Obs.] 

2.  Wantonly  ;  amorously  Johnson. 

BUX'OM-NESS,  ,i.      Meekness;   obedience.      [Obs.] 

2.  Briskness  ;  amorousness.  [Chaucer. 

BUY,  (by,)  0.  t.  ;  prut,  and  pp.  Bought,  (bawt.)  [Sax. 
bigau,  or  byegan,  bygan  ;  Goth,  bugyan,  to  buy.] 

1.  To  acquire  the  property,  right,  or  title,  to  any 
thing,  by  paying  a  consideration  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  It  differs  from  barter  only  ill  this  —  that  in 
barter,  the  consideration  or  equivalent  is  some  spe- 
cies of  commodity  ;  in  purchase,  the  consideration  is 
money  paid  or  promised.  To  purchase;  to  acquire 
by  paying  a  price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the.  seller;  op- 
posed lo  sr.'T. 

2.  To  procure  by  a  consideration  given,  or  by 
ronicthing  that  is  deemed  worth  the  thing  bought ; 
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to  procure  at  a  price  ;  as,  to  buy  pleasure  with  praise  ; 
to  buy  favor  with  flattery.  Denham. 

3.  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  or  pervert  the  judgment, 
by  paying  a  consideration. 

To  bay  off':  to  influence  to  compliance ;  to  cause  to 
bend  or  yield  by  some  consideration  ;  as,  to  buy  off 
conscience  ;  to  detach  by  a  consideration  given ;  as, 
to  buy  off  one  from  a  party. 

To  bay  out ;  to  buy  off,  or  detach  from.         Shak. 

2.  To  purchase  the  share  or  shares  of  a  person  in 
a  stock,  fund,  or  partnership,  by  which  the  seller  is 
separated  from  the  company,  and  the  purchaser 
takes  his  place ;  as,  A  buys  out  B.  To  purchase 
stock  in  any  fund  or  partnership,  is  to  buy  in. 

To  buy  on  credit,  is  to  purchase  a  thing,  on  a  prom- 
ise in  fact  or  in  law,  to  make  payment  at  a  future  day. 

To  buy  the  refusal,  is  to  give  money  for  the  right  of 
purchasing,  at  a  fixed  price,  at  a  future  time. 

To  buy  the  small-pox,  ill  South  Wales,  is  to  receive 
it  by  inoculation.  Encyc. 

In  popular  language,  to  buy  is  to  pay  dear  for,  as  in 
Chaucer. 
BUY,  v.  i.    To  negotiate,  or  treat  about  a  purchase. 

]  will  buy  with  you  and  sell  with  you.  Shak. 

BUY'ER,  h.     One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser.     Wotton, 
BUY'ING,  (by'ing,)  ppr.     Purchasing.  ^  ,       „ 

BUZZ,  v.  i.  [It.  buzzicarc,  to  whisper ;  Pers.  ■  <3sjVj 
bazidan,  to  blow,  as  wind.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  humming  sound,  as. bees;  to 
make  the  sound  of  e,  with  an  expiration  of  breath  be- 
tween the  tongue  ami  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  upper 
teeth. 

2.  To  whisper ;  to  speak  with  a  low ,  humming  voice  ; 
to  make  a  low,  humming  sound.    Shak.    Hayward. 
BUZZ,  v.   t.     TO   whisper  ;    to  spread,  as   report,  by 

whispers,  or  to  spread  secretly.  Bcntley. 

BUZZ,  n.    The  noise  of  bees;  also,  a  whisper. 

South.     Bacon. 
BUZZ'ARD,7i.     [D.  buzaard;  G.  bussaar,busshard;  It. 

u  , 
bazzaga ;  Fr.  buze,  base,  or  busard;  Pers.   *.L>  baui,  a 
hawk.] 

1.  A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk,  the  Fulco  buteo  ; 
a  rapacious,  but  sluggish  bird  ;  tile  breast  usually  of 
a  yellowish  white  ;  the  upper  parts  of  a  deep  brown. 
In  some  parts  of  America,  according  to  Pennant,  it 
is  called  the  great  hen-hawk,  from  its  feeding  on 
poultry.  Pennant.     Encyc. 

The*  bird  referred  to  by  Pennant  is  the  Falco  biiteoi- 
des,  or  short-winged  buzzard.  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  A  blockhead;  a  dunce.  Johnson. 

BUZZ'ARD,  a.     Senseless  ;  stupid.  Milton. 

BUZZ'ARD-ET,  n.  A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk,  re- 
sembling the  buzzard  in  most  respects  ;  but  its  legs 
are,  in  proportion,  rather  longer.  Pennant. 

BUZZ'ER,  71.  A  whisperer;  one  who  is  busy  in  tell- 
ing  tales  secretly.  Shak. 

BUZZ'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  a  low,  humming  sound ; 
whispering  ;  tattling  in  secret. 

BUZ'ZING-LY,  adv.     With  a  low,  humming  sound. 

BY,  prep.  [Sax.  be  or  big  ;  Goth,  bi ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  be  : 
D.  by  ;  G.  bei ;  all  contracted  from  big.  This  word, 
in  composition,  is  often  written  be,  as  in  because,  be- 
siege. In  Sw.  and  Dan.  it  is  used  only  in  composi- 
tion. The  Sw.  and  Dan.  paa,  and  Russ.  po,  may  be 
from  a  different  root,  although  they  are  nearly  allied 
in  signification,  and  may  be  the  same  word  differ- 
ently written.  This  preposition  occurs  as  a  prefix  in 
all  tiie  Shemitic  languages,  contracted,  indeed,  into  3. 
(See  the  Introduction.)  The  primary  sense  is, press- 
ing, close,  near,  at ;  but  in  Goth,  and  Sax.  it  signi- 
fies, also,  about,  according  to,  on,  -with,  against,  after, 
&.C.  In  some  of  these  senses,  it  coincides  with  the 
Russ.  po.  The  original  verb  to  which  this  word  be- 
longs, most  probably  signifies  to  pass,  to  go,  or  come, 
to  drive,  to  press.] 

1.  Near;  close;  as,  sit  by  me  ;  that  house  stands 
/)?/  a  river.  So  in  It.  presso,  from  L.  pressus;  Fr.  pres, 
aupres.  Hence,  by  was  formerly  used  for  against ; 
as,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  "  though  I  know 
nothing  by  myself,  toi-.oiv  euaurro  ovt-uidu,)  1  Cor. 
iv.  4.  This  use  of  the  word  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Baxter. 

2.  Near,  in  motion  ;  as,  to  move,  go,  or  pass,  by  a 
church.  But  it  seems  in  other  phrases,  or  with  a 
verb  in  the  past  time,  to  signify  past,  gone  beyond  ; 
as,  the  procession  is  gone  by ;  the  hour  is  gone  by ; 
John  went  by.  We  now  use  past  as  an  equivalent 
word;  the- procession  is  gone  past.  Gone  by,  is  in 
strictness  tautology,  as  now  used  ;  but  I  apprehend 
by  signifies  primarily  near. 

3.  Through,  or  with,  denoting  the  agent,  means, 
instrument,  or  cause  ;  as,  a  city  js  destroyed  by  fire  ; 
profit  is  made  by  commerce  ;  to  lake  by  force. 
This  use  answers  to  that  of  the  Latin  per,  through, 
denoting  a  passing, acting, agency,  or  instrumentality. 

4.  "Day/i;/  day;"  "year  by  year;"  "article  by 
article."  In  these  phrases,  by  denotes  passing  from 
one  to  another,  or  each  particular  separately  taken. 

5.  "  By  the  space  of  seven  years."  In  this  phrase, 
by  denotes  through,  passing,  or  continuing,  during. 
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6.  "  By  this  time,  the  sun  had  risen."  The  word 
here  seems  to  denote  at,  present,  or  come  to. 

7.  According  to;  as,  this  appears  by  his  own  ac- 
count ;  these  are  good  rules  to  live  by. 

8.  On  :  as,  to  pass  by  land  or  water ;  great  battles 
by  sea  and  land.  In  the  latter  phrase,  at  or  on  might 
be  substituted  for  by. 

9.  It  is  placed  before  words  denoting  quantity, 
measure,  or  proportion  ;  as,  to  sell  by  the  pound  ;  to 
work  by  the  rod  or  perch ;  this  line  is  longer  by  a 
tenth. 

10.  It  is  used  to  represent  the  means  or  instrument 
of  swearing,  or  affirming;  as,  to  swear  by  heaven, 
or  by  earth  ;  to  affirm  by  all  that  is  sacred. 

11.  In  the  phrase,  "  He  has  a  cask  of  wine  by  him," 
by  denotes  nearness  or  presence. 

12.  "  To  sit  by  one's  self,"  is  to  sit  alone,  or  with- 
out company. 

13.  "  To  be  present  by  attorney."  In  this  phrase, 
by  denotes  means  or  instrument ;  through  or  in  the 
presence  of  a  substitute. 

W.  In  the  phrase,  "  north  by  west,"  the  sense 
seems  to  be,  mirth  passing  to  the  west,  inclining  or 
going  westward,  or  near  west. 

As  an  adverb,  by  denotes,  also,  nearness,  or  pres- 
ence ;  as,  there  was  no  person  by  at  the  time.  But 
some  noun  is  understood.  So,  in  the  phrase  "to 
pass  or  go  by,"  there  is  a  noun  understood. 

By  and  by,  is  a  phrase  denoting  nearness  in  time; 
in  a  short  time  after ;  presently  ;  soon. 

Wlirn  persecution  jris'lh,  because  of  the  wont,  by  and  by,  he  19 

offended.  —  Malt.  xiii. 
By  the  by,  signifies,  as  we  proceed  or  pass,  [Fr.  en 
passant,]  rioting  something  interposed  in  the  progress 
of  a  discourse  which  is  distinct  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. The  old  phrase,  "on  the  by,"  on  the  passage, 
is  now  obsol  ste. 

7'<j  stand  by,  is  to  stand  near,  or  to  support. 
By,  in  lullaby,  and  in  the  nursery,  a  word  used  in 
lulling  infants  to  sleep,  is  evidently  allied  to  words 
found  in  many  languages,  signifying  to  rest,  or  be 
quiet,  or  to  appease;  that  is,  to  press,  to  stop,  as  the 
Gr.  rcmoj,  L.  paco.  It  is  used  in  Russia,  as  with  us  — 
bairn  bai.  This,  probably,  is  the  same  word  as  the 
foregoing. 

By,  or  bye,  in  by-lave,  [Sax.  b'lagc,]  is  probably  the 
Sw.  by,  Dan.  bye,  a  village,  town,  borough,  or  city, 
from  'w.  byggia,  Dan.  bugger,  G.  bauen,  D.  bouwen,\o 
build,  Sax.  byan,  to  inhabit;  that  is,  a  town-law,  a 
municipal  law 

In  the  common  phrase  good-bu,  by  signifies  pass- 
ing, going.  The  phrase  signifies,  a  good  going,  a 
prosperous  passage,  and  it  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
farewell,  [Sax.  faran,  to  go,  go  well,]  may  you  have  a 
good  going,  equivalent  to  good  speed  in  the  phrase"  to 
bid  one  good  speed."  [Not  God  speed,  as  is  generally 
read  and  understood.] 

By  is  used  in  many  compound  words,  in  most  of 
which  we  observe  the  sense  of  nearness,  closeness, 
or  a  withdrawing  or  seclusion. 

BY'ARD,  n.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the  breast, 
used  by  the  men  who  drag  sledges  in  coal  mines. 

Brande. 

BY'-BLoW,  7i.     A  side  or  incidental  blow. 

BY'-IJUS'I-NESS,  (-biz'ness,)n.  Business  aside  of  the 
common  mode. 

BY'-GOF'FEE-HOUSE,  n.  A  coffee-house  in  an  ob- 
scure place.  Addison. 

BY'-CON-UERN'MENT,  71.  An  affair  distinct  from 
the  main  business.  Drydetu 

BY'-CORN-ER,  n.     A  private  corner. 

BY-DE-PEND'ENCE,  n.  An  appendage  ;  that  which 
depends  on  something  else,  or  is  distinct  from  the 
main  dependence.  Shak. 

BY'-DE-SIGN',  (-de-sin',)  71.  An  incidental  design  or 
purpose.  Hudibras. 

BY  "-DRINK-ING,  ?i.     A  private  drinking. 

BY'-END,  11,  Private  end  ;  secret  purpose  or  advan- 
tage. ISEstrange. 

BY'-GONE,(-gawn,)  a.  Past ;  gone  by.  Let  by-gones 
be  by-gones,  let  the  past  be  forgotten.     [Scottish.] 

Grew. 

BY'-IN'TER-EST,  n.  Self-interest ;  private  advantage. 

Attrrbury. 

BY'-LANE,  71.  A  private  lane,  or  one  out  of  the  usual 
road. 

BY'-LAW,  71.  [Dan.  by,  a  town.]  A  town-law  ;  the 
law  of  a  city,  town,  or  private  corporation.   Bacon. 

BY'-MAT-TER,  71.     Something  incidental.      Bacon. 

BY-NaME,  n.    Nickname  ;  incidental  appellation. 

Canto rn. 

BY'-NaME,  e.  t.     To  give  a  nickname  to.     Camden. 

BY'-PAS'SAGE,  71.  A  passage  by  the  by  or  way  ;  or  a 
by-way. 

BY''  -PAST,  a.  Past ;  gone  by.    [Scots  dialect.]     Cheyne. 

BY'-PXTH,  71.    A  private  path;  an  obscure, way.  Shak. 

BY'-PI.SY,  11.  On  Vie  stage,  a  scone  which  is  tarried 
on  aside,  anil  commonly  in  dumb  show,  while  the 
main  action  proceeds,  with  a  view,  ordinarily,  10  en- 
hance the  sport. 

BY -Pt'R  POSE,  11.  An  indirect  or  concealed  purpose 
or  design. 

BY'-RE-SPECT',  7?.     Private  end  or  view. 

Bacon.     Drt/den. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MicTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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BY'-RoAD,  ?i.    A  private  or  obscure  road.        Swift. 

BY'-ROOM,  n.     A  private  room  or  apartment.  Shuk. 

BY'-SPEECH,  n.  An  incidental  or  casual  speech,  not 
directly  relating  to  the  point.  Hooker. 

BY'-SPELL,  71.  [Sax.  bigspelt.]  A  proverb.  [JVot  used.] 

B?'STAND-ER,  n.     [Sax.  bigstandan,  to  stand  by.] 
One  who  stands  near  ;  a  spectator ;  one  who  has 
no  concern  with  the  business  transacting.       Locke. 

B  Y'-STUEET,  n.  A  separate,  private,  or  obscure  street. 

BY'-STRoKE,  n.     An  incidental  or  sly  stroke. 

BY'-TURN-ING,  n.     An  obscure  road.  Sidney. 

B?'-VIEVV,  (-vu,)  71.  Private  view,  self-interested 
purpose.  Atterbury. 

BY'-WALK,  7t.  A  secluded  or  private  walk.  Dryden. 

BST'-WaY,  71.     A  secluded,  private^  or  obscure  way. 

Addison. 

BY'- WEST,  adv.     Westward ;  to  the  west  of.  Daeies. 

BY'-WTPE,  71.    A  secret  stroke  or  sarcasm.    Milton. 

B5'-W5RI),  n.  [Sax.  /»'.  or  big,  and  word,  as  in  big- 
cwid,  and  bigspell.  Either  a  passing  word,  or  a  town- 
saying.] 


A  common  saying ;  a  proverb  ;  a  saying  that  has  a 
general  currency.  Bacon. 

BYE,  71.     [Sax.]     A  dwelling.  Gibson. 

2.  In  jilay  or  games ;  a  station  or  place  of  an  indi- 
vidual player. 
BYRE,  n.     A  cow-house.     [Scottish.] 

byI'Ius,  ! n-  [°r-  lh"Taos' infra-] 

1.  A  silk  or  linen  hood.     [Not  in  use.]       Gower. 

2.  The  threads  or  fibers  by  which  the  molluscous 
animals  of  the  genera  Pinna,  Bypomya,  Mytilus,  and 
others,  attach  themselves  to  extraneous  bodies. 

BYS'SINE,  a.    Made  of  silk  ;  having  a  silky  or  flax- 
like  appearance.  Coles. 
BYS'SO-LTTE,  n.     [Gr.  pvaaot,  fine  flax,  and  AiSos, 
stone  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  moss.] 

A  variety  of  amianthus  or  hornblende  asbestus,  oc- 
curring in  short,  silky  fibers. 
BYS'SUS,  7i.     [L.  byssus;  Gr.  0vaaoc,  fine  linen,  or 
cotton. 
1.  Among  the  ancients,  a  cloth  of  exceedingly  fine 


texture,  it  is  disputed  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk. 

2.  A  tuft  or  thread  of  fibers  by  which  the  Mytiius, 
Pinna,  and  other  shells,  are  attached  to  contiguous 
bodies. 

3.  The  generic  name  of  a  genus  of  filamentous 
fungi.  Most  of  the  species,  arranged  under  this  ge- 
nus, are  now  regarded  as  the  young  of  other  fungi. 

4.  The  asbesius,  composed  of  parallel  fibers,  is  by 
some  called  by  this  name.  Nicholson. 

BYZ'ANT,  )  )i.     [from  Byzantium.]     A  gold  coin 

BYZ'AN-TINE,  j  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  ster- 
ling, so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byzantium.  Also, 
a  piece  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds,  offered 
by  the  king  on  certain  festivals.  Camden.  Asfi. 
BY  ZAN'TINE,  I  a.  Pertaining  to  Byzantium,  an  an- 
BY-ZAN'TIANj  j  cient  city  of  Thrace,  situated  on 
the  Bosphorus.  In  the  year  330,  Constantino  the 
Great  took  possession  of  Byzantium,  enlarged  and 
embellished  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Constanti- 
nople. D'Anoille.     Encyc. 


Cthe  third  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the 
<i  second  articulation  or  consonant,  is  a  palatal, 
nearly  corresponding  in  sound  with  the  Greek  k, 
kappa,  and  with  the  Hebrew  3,  caph.  It  bears  a 
middle  place,  in  pronunciation,  between  the  aspirate 
n,  and  the  palatal  J.  It  is  a  Roman  character,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gr.  k,  or  from  the  Oriental  3,  which 
was  used  in  languages  written  from  right  to  left,  and 
when  inverted,  and  the  corners  rounded,  becomes  C. 
In  the  old  Etruscan,  it  was  written  0,  with  the  cor- 
ners rounded,  hut  not  inverted  ;  in  Arcadian,  C,  as 
now  written.  That  its  sound  in  Latin  was  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  of  kappa,  may  be  known 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks,  while  the  Latin  was 
a  living  language,  wrote  kappa  for  the  Roman  C. 
Perhaps  the  same  character  may  be  the  basis  of  the 

Arabic  £ 

As  an  abbreviature,  C.  stands  for  Cuius,  Carolns, 
C(Esar,  condemno,  &c,  and  CC.  for  consulibus.  As  a 
numeral,  C.  stands  for  100  ;  CC.  for  200  ;  &c. 

[n  music,  C  after  the  clef  is  the  mark  of  common 
time,  in  which  each  measure  is  a  semibreve,  corre- 
sponding to  A..  C  is  also  the  name  of  a  note  in  the 
scale  ;  the  key  note  major,  and  the  third  minor,  of 
the  natural  scale.  Encyc. 

In  English,  C  has  two  sounds,  or  rather  it  repre- 
sents two  very  different  articulations  of  the  organs  ; 
one  close,  like  K,  which  occurs  before  a,  o,  and  u; 
the  other  a  sibilant,  precisely  like  s,  which  occurs  be- 
fore e,  i,  and  y.  The  former  is  distinguished  in  this 
vocabulary  by  C,  which  may  be  called  ke.  In  Russ., 
C  is  precisely  the  English  s,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Greek 
alphabet.     C  before  k  is  mute  ;  as  in  brick,  sick. 

GA-A'BA,  ti.  A  square  stone  in  the  temple  at  Mecca, 
regarded  with  adoration  by  Mohammedans,  as  pre- 
sented by  an  angel  to  Abraham.  The  entire  temple 
is  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  Brands. 

CAB,  7i.  A  covered  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

CAB,  n.     [Heb.  Ch.  2p  kab.] 

An  Oriental  dry  measure,  being  the  sixth  part  of  a 
seah  or  satum,  and  the  eighteenth  of  an  epbah,  con- 
tainina  two  pints  and  five  sixths  English  and  Amer- 
ican com  measure. 

CA-BAL',  Ti, t  [Fr.  cabale,  a  club,  society,  or  combina- 
tion ;  It.  cabala,  knowledge  of  secret  things  ;  Sp.  ca- 
bala, secret  science;  cabal,  perfect,  just,  exact;  Heb. 
'yap  kabal,  to  take,  receive,  accept ;  Ch.  to  cry  out,  to 
bawl ;  also,  to  take  or  receive  ;  also,  to  be  dark  ;  to 
obscure  ;  Syr.  to  accuse,  oppose,  or  censure,  to  cavil; 
Eth.  to  accept,  to  pour  out;  Sam.  to  accept,  and  to 
darken;  Ar.  to  admit  or  accept,  as  agreeable;  to 
come ;  to  be  surety  ;  to  give  bail.  (See  Class  Bl.) 
This  word  seems  to  include  the  significations  of  sev- 
eral biliteral  roots.  Q.u.  W.  cafarl,  to  get  or  obtain; 
or  garaelu,  to  hold.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root 
seems  to  he,  to  catch  or  seize  by  rushing  on,  or,  in 
general,  to  press,  to  drive  ;  hence  the  sense  of  collec- 
tion, combination,  and  accusation.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  some  close  de- 
sign ;  usually  to  promote  their  private  views  in  church 
or  state  by  intrigue.  A  junto,  it  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  faction,  but  a  cabal  usually  consists 
of  fewer  men  than  a  party,  and  the  word  generally 
implies  close  union  and  secret  intrigues.  This  name 
was  given  to  the  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  Clifford, 
Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  the 
initials  of  whose  names  compose  the  word. 

2.  Intrigue ;  secret  artifices  of  a  few  men  united  in 
a  close  design.  Dryden. 


GAB'A-LA,  7i.  [See  the  preceding  word  It  is  from 
the  sense  of  reception.] 

Tradition,  or  a  mysterious  kind  of  science  among 
Jewish  rabbins,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  to 
the  ancient  Jews  by  revelation,  and  transmitted  by 
oral  tradition  ;  serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
hidden  sense  of  Scripture.  This  science  consists 
chiefly  in  understanding  the  combination  of  certain 
letters,  words,  and  numbers,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
significant.  Every  letter,  word,  number,  and  accent 
of  the  law  is  supposed  to  contain  a  mystery,  and  the 
cabalists  pretend  even  to  foretell  future  events  by  the 
study  of  this  science.  Encyc.     Buck. 

GA-BAL',  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  small  party  to  promote 
private  views  by  intrigue;  to  intrigue;  to  unite  in 
secret  artifices  to  effect  some  design.  Dryden. 

CAB'A-LISM,  7i.     The  secret  science  of  the  cabalists. 

GAB'A-LIST,  11.  A  Jewish  doctor  who  professes  the 
study  of  the  cabala,  or  the  mysteries  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions. 

CAB-A-LIST'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cabala,  or 

CAB-A-LIST'IG-AL,  j  mysterious  science  of  Jewish 
traditions  ;  containing  an  occult  meaning. 

€AB-A-LIST'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
cabalists.  Herbert. 

eAB'A-LTZE,  ti.  i.  To  use  the  manner  or  language  of 
the  cabalists.     [Not  much  used.] 

CA-BAL'LER,  71.  One  who  unites  with  others  in  close 
designs  to  effect  an  object  by  intrigue  ;  one  who  cabals. 

CAB'AL-LINE,  a.  [L.  caballinus,  from  caballus,  a 
horse;  Russ.  kobila,  kobiela,  a  mare;  Ir.  capall;  Fr. 
cheral,  a  horse ;  cavale,  a  mare ;  It.  cavallo ;  Sp. 
cabnllo.] 

Pertaining  to  a  horse  ;  as,  caballine  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  given  to  horses  as  a  purge.       Encyc. 

CA-BAL'LING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  cabal;  intriguing 
in  a  small  party. 

eAB'A-RET,  ti.     [Fr. ;  allied,  probably,  to  cabin.] 
A  tavern  ;  a  house  where  liquors  are  retailed. 

Brumhall. 

CAB'BAGE,  71.  [It.  capjmecio  ;  Corn,  kaoatsh;  Ir. 
gabaisde,  gabaiste.  This  word  is  probably  from  the 
root  of  caput,  a  head  ;  It.  capuccio,  a  head  ;  Sp.  ca- 
beza ;  Fr.  caboche,  a  head.  Hence  D.  kabuis-kool, 
head-cole,  or  headed-cole.  In  Fr.  choux-cabus  is  cab- 
bage-headed, or  cabbage-head.     See  Cap,  Coi'E.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  called  in 
botany  Brassica,  of  several  species,  some  of  which 
are  cultivated  for  food.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
fleshy,  the  pods  long  and  slender,  and  the  seeds 
globular.  The  kinds  most  cultivated  are  the  common 
cabbage,  called,  with  us,  the  drum-head,  the  Savoy, 
the  broccoli,  the  cauliflower,  the  sugar-loaf,  and  the 
colewort. 

Dog's  cabbage  ;  a  name  given  to  the  Thelygonum 
cynocrambe.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Sea-cabbage  :  the  sea-beach  kale,  or  sea-colewort, 
a  genus  of  plants,  called  Crambe.  They  are  herba- 
ceous esculents,  with  perennial  roots,  producing 
large  leaves,  like  those  of  cabbage,  spreading  on  the 
ground.  Encyc. 

2.  Cloth  purloined  by  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

Perry. 
CAB'BAGE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  head  in  growing  ;  as,  a 

plant  cabbages.  y  Johnson. 

CAB'BAGE,  v.  t.     [D.   kabassen,   to   steal ;    habas,   a 

hand-basket ;  Old  Fr.  cnbasser.] 
To  purloin  or  embezzle,  as  pieces  of  cloth,  after 

cutting  out  a  garment.  Arbuthnot. 

eAB'BAG-El),"(kab'bajd,)pp.    Purloined,  as  cloth  by 

him  who  cuts  out  a  garment. 
€AB'BAG-ING,  ppr.     Purloining,  as  pieces  of  cloth. 


€AB'BAGE-NET,  71.    A  small  net  to  boil  cabbage  in. 

Shenstone. 

eAB'BAGE-TREE,  11.  The  cabbage-palm,  a  species 
of  Arrca,  the  A.  oleracca,  a  native  of  warm  climates. 
This  tree  grows,  vvilh  a  straight  stem,  to  the  bight 
of  170  or  200  feet.  Its  branches  grow  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  the  lowermost  ones  spread  horizontally 
with  great  regularity.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  are 
used  for  making  cordage  and  nets.  On  the  top 
grows  a  substance  called  cabbage,  lying  in  thin,  snow- 
white,  brittle  flakes,  in  taste  resembling  an  almond, 
but  sweeter.  This  is  boiled  and  eaten  with  flesh, 
like  other  vegetables.  When  this  is  cut  out,  the 
tree  is  destroyed.  Encyc. 

CAB'BAGE-WORM,(-wurm,)re.    An  insect.  Johnson. 

CA.U'Ia-I,  11.  An  animal  of  South  America  resem- 
bling a  hog,  living  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, and  feeding  on  fish.  It  is  a  species  of  Cavy, 
called,  also,  thick-nosed  tapir. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.     Encyc. 
The  cabiai  is  now  ranked  in  a  distinct  genus,  of 
which  it  is  the  only  species,  (Hydrochems  Capybara.) 

GAB'IN,  ti.  [Fr.  cabane,  a  cabin,  a  cottage  ;  caban, 
a  cluak  ;  It.  capanna,  a  cottage  ;  Sp. and  Port,  cabana, 
a  hut  or  cottage;  Ir.  caban:  W.  caban,  from  cab,  a 
hut,  cot,  or  booth,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
rods  set  in  the  ground,  and  tied  at  the  top;  Gr. 
Karravrj,  from  Kann,  a   stable   or  inclosed  place.] 

1.  A  small  room  ;  an  inclosed  place.         Spenser. 

2.  A  cottage  ;  a  hut  or  small  house.  Swift. 

3.  A  tent ;  a  shed  ;  any  covered  place  for  a  tempo- 
rary residence.  Fairfai. 

4.  An  apartment  in  a  ship  for  officers  and  passen- 
gers. In  large  ships,  there  are  several  cabins,  the 
principal  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  commander. 
In  small  vessels,  there  is  one  cabin  in  the  stern  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  passengers. 
The  bed-places  in  ships  are  also  called  cabins. 

Encyc.  Mar.  Diet. 
CAB'IN,  v.  i.  To  live  in  a  cabin  ;  to  lodge.  Shak. 
CAB'IN,  v.  t.     To  confine  in  a  cabin.  Shak. 

GAB'IN-BOY,  71.     A   boy  whose   duty  is  to  wait  on 

the  officers  and  passengers  on  board  of  a  ship. 
GAB'IN-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Inclosed  in,  or  furnished  with, 

a  cabin.  Milton. 

CAB'IN-ET,  71.      [Fr.   cabinet;  It.  gabinetto ;   Sp.  ga- 

binete.     See  Cabin.] 

1.  A  closet ;  a  small  room,  or  retired  apartment. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  private  room,  in  which  consultations  are  held. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  select  or  secret  council  of  a  prince  or  exec- 
utive government ;  so  called  from  the  apartment  in 
which  it  was  originally  held.  Encyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  chest  or 
box,  with  drawers  and  doois.     A  private  box.    Stcift. 

5.  Any  (lose  place,  where  things  of  value  are  re- 
posited  for  safe  keeping.  Taylor. 

6.  A  hut ;  a  cottage  ;  a  small  house.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

CAB'IN-ET,  i>.  t.     To  inclose.    [Little  used.]    Howel. 

eAB'IN-ET-eOCTJf'CIL,  n.  A  council  held  with 
privacy  ;  the  confidential  council  of  a  prince  or  ex- 
ecutive magistrate.  Bacon. 

2.  The  members  of  a  privy  council ;  a  select  num- 
ber of  confidential  counselors.  Gay. 

GAB'IN-ET-EIJ,  pp.  Inclosed  in  a  private  apartment, 
or  in  a  cabinet. 

CAB'L\-ET-MaK-ER,ti.  A  man  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  cabinets,  tables,  bureaus,  bedsteads,  and 
other  similar  furniture. 

GAB'IN-ING  iipr.    Inclosing  in  a  cabin. 
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CAC 

CAB'IN-MATE,  n.  One  who  occupies  the  same  cabin 
with  another.  Bcaum. 

CAB-1-RE'AN,  n.  [See  the  words  below.]  One  of 
the  Cabiri.  Fabcr. 

CA-BIR''-AN,  )  a.     [Oriental   *i3J,  to  be  strong  or 

CA-BIR'IC,       >     powerful,  to  be  great;  whence  it 

CAB-I-RIT'IC,  }  signifies  man,  a  lord,  and,  in  some 
languages,  a  giant.  It  is  common  to  all  the  She- 
mitic  dialects.     Perhaps  L.  air,  with  a  prefix.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Cabi'ri,  certain  deities  greatly 
venerated  by  the  ancient  pagans  in  Greece  and 
Phenicia.  The  accounts  of  these  deities  are  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  Some  authors  limit  their 
number  to  four;  some  to  three;  others  to  two; 
while  Sanchoniathon  makes  them  to  be  eight.  They 
were  worshiped  with  particular  honors  in  the  Isle 
of  Samothrace  ;  and  their  worship  and  mysteries  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  the 
Pelasgians.  They  were  supposed  to  have  a  particu- 
lar influence  over  the  sea  and  maritime  affairs. 

In  truth,  the  name,  which  signifies  great,  or  the 
mighty  ones,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  sup- 
posed" baings  that  presided   over  the  more  striking 
operations  of  nature.     Herod,  ii.  51.     Paus.  ix.  25. 
Bryant.     Fabcr.     J3siat.  Researches. 

Ca'BLE,  (ka'bl,)  n.  [Sp.  and  Fr.  cable ;  D.  Dan.  and 
G.  label ;  Arm.  chabl ;  Ir.  cabla  or  gablu  ;  Russ.  kabala, 
a  bond  ;  Heh.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  733,  a  chain  ;  as  a 
verb,  to  tie  or  bind  ;  or  V^n,  to  tie  or  make  fast,  and 
a  rope.  If  the  first  letter  of  the  Oriental  word  is  a  pre- 
fix, this  coincides  with  bale,  a  package,  that  is,  a  tie.] 
A  large,  strong  rope  or  chain,  used  to  retain  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor.  It  is  made  usually  of  hemp  or  iron, 
but  may  be  made  of  other  materials.  Rope  cables 
are  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
vessel  for  which  they  are  intended,  from  three  to 
twenty  inches  in  circumference.  A  cable  is  com- 
posed of  three  strands,  each  strand  of  three  ropes, 
and  each  rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship's  cable  is  usu- 
ally 120  fathoms,  or  720  feet,  in  length.  Hence  the 
expression,  a  cablets  length. 

Stream  cable,  is  a  hawser  or  rope,  smaller  than  the 
bower  cables,  to  moor  a  ship  in  a  place  sheltered 
from  wind  and  heavy  seas. 

To  pay  out,  or  to  veer  out  the  cable,  is  to  slacken  it, 
that  it  may  run  out  of  the  ship. 

To  serve  the  cable,  is  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes, 
canvas,  &c,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  or  galled  in 
the  hawse. 

To  sUp  the  cable,  is  to  let  it  run  out  end  for  end. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Cables ;  in  architecture,  wreathed  circular  moldings, 
resembling  a  rope. 
!   C.VHLED.  a.     Fastened  with  a  cable. 

2.  Having  the  architectural  ornament  called  a  cable. 

CAR'LGT,  n.     A  little  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

€5 'BI.E-TIeR,  7t.  The  place  where  the  cables  are 
coilsd  away.  Mar.  Diet. 

eA-UOCH'M),  )  (ka-bosht',)  a.*In  heraldry,  having  the 

6A-B0SH'.ED,  j  head  cut  close,  so  as  to  have  no 
neck  left.  Diet. 

€A-!iOOSE',      j  n.     [G.  kabuse,  a  little  room  or  hot ; 

CAM-BOOSE',  j  Dan.  kabyse,  a  cook's  room  in  a 
ship.  Q.u.  Ch.  8f33,  to  hide  or  cover,  or  Heb.  Ch. 
]»D3,  a  kiln  or  furnace.  In  Dutch,  /combats  is  an 
oven,  furnace,  or  cook's  room.] 

1.  The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship.  In  smaller 
vessels,  it  is  an  inclosed  fireplace,  hearth,  or  stove, 
fir  cooking,  on  the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war, 
the  cook-room  is  called  a  galley.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  box  that  covers  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

Encyc. 

CAB-RI-O-LET',  (kab-re-o-la',)  n.  [Fr.  cabriolet,  from 
cabriole,  a  goat-leap  ;  L.  capra.] 

A  one-horse  chaise,  with  a  calash  top,  and  a  cov- 
ering for  the  legs  and  lap.  Smart. 

CAB'URNS,  b.  pi.  Small  lines  made  of  spun-yarn,  to 
bind  cables,  seize  tackles,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

CA-C.VO,  (ka-ka'o,)  n.  The  chocolate-tree,  a  species 
of  Theobroma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  This 
tree  grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  bearing  pods 
which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white,  pithy  substance. 

Encyc. 

CACH'A-LOT,  )!.  A  cetaceous  fish,  the  Physeter  or 
spermaceti  whale.  The  principal  species  are,  the 
black-headed,  with  a  dorsal  fin,  and  the  round-head- 
ed, without  a  fin  on  the  back,  and  with  a  fistula  in 
the  snout.  From  this  whale  is  obtained  the  sperma- 
ceti. Euetic. 

€JlClIE,  (kash,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hole  in  the  ground  for 
hiding  and  preserving  provisions  which  it  is  incon- 
venient to  carry  ;  used  by  settlers  in  the  west. 

CA  CHKC'Tte,         [a.    [Pee  Cachexy-.]     Having  an 

€A-€HEL'TIC-AL,  ,  ill  habit  of  body  ;  of  a  de- 
ranged or  vitiated  state  of  the  body,  without  fever. 

Core. 
2."  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  a 
cachexy. 

■eJiC/f-ET,  (kash-a7,)  n.  [Pr.,from  cacher,  to  conceal.] 
\  seal.     Lcttre  <lc  cachet;  a  private  letter  of  slate, 
for  the  imprisonment  of  some  one. 

CA-CIIICX'Y,  B.  [Gr.  x<i\t{ia,  from  kixkos,  ill,  and 
s{i{,  habit,  from  e\M>  t0  have.] 


CAD 

A  vicious  state  of  the  powers  of  the  body  ;  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  constitution,  without  fever  or 
nervous  disease.  Encyc.     Coze. 

Properly,  any  chronic  morbid  affection  of  the  func- 
tions, dependent  on  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  not 
including  fever  or  inflammation. 
CACH-IN-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  cachinnatio.  ] 

Loud  laughter.     [Little  used.] 
CAfJH'O-LONG,  (kash'o-long,)  n.    [Said  to  be  from 
Cach,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia,  and  cholon,  a 
Calmuc  word  for  stone.'] 

An  opaque  or  milk-white  chalcedony,  a  variety  of 
quartz.     It  often  envelops  common  chalcedony,  and 
is  sometimes  associated  with  flint. 
CjI-CTQUE',  (ka-seek',)  n.    The  Mexican  word  from 

which  came  Caziqce,  which  see. 
€ACK,  v.  i.     [L.  caeo.] 

To  ease  the  body  by  stool.  Pope. 

CACK'ER-EL,  n.     '[Said  to  be  from  L.  caco.J 

A  fish  which  is  said  to  void  excrements  when  pur- 
sued. Others  say,  a  fish  which  eaten  produces  lax 
bowels.  Skinner.     Johnson. 

CACK'LE,  v.  i.  [D.  Itaakclen,  to  chatter ;  Ger.  gackern, 
to  cackle,  to  gaggle;  D.  gaggeleu,  to  chatter;  Eng. 

fagglc  and  giggle ;  Dan.kagle,  to  cluck,  as  a  hen  ; 
p.  cacarear,  to-cackle  or  crow.] 

1.  To  make  a  particular  noise,  as  a  goose  or  a  hen. 

Dryden.     Shak. 

2.  To  laugh  with  a  broken  noise,  like  the  cackling 
of  a  goose  ;  to  giggle,  which  is  a  word  from  the  same 
root.  •  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  prate ;  to  prattle  ;  to  tattle ;  to  talk  in  a  silly 
manner.  Johnson. 

€ACK'LE,  n.    The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  hen. 

Dryden, 
2.  Idle  talk  ;  silly  prattle.  Johnson. 

eACK'LER,  n.     A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  A  telltale ;  a  tattler.  Johnson. 

CACK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  the  noise  of  a  goose 

or  hen.  Johnson. 

CACK'LING,  n.    The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  hen. 

Rome  was  saved  by  the  cacklin  t  of  a  goose. 
CAC-O-eHYM'ie,         )  a.    [See  Cacochymy.]     Hav- 
CAS-O-CHYM'IC-AL,  j      ing  the  fluids  of  the  body 

vitiated,  especially  the  blood.  Encyc. 

€A€'0-€HYM-Y,  n.  [Gr.  KM0Xvuia,  of  kqkoc,  illjand 
Xvuo<,  juice.] 

A  vitiated  state  of  the  humors  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially of  the  blood. 
CAC-O-De'MON,  n.    [Gr.  kukos,  evil,  and  da.tp.oiv,  a 
demon.] 

An  evil  spirit.  Shak. 

CAC-O-E'THeS,  n.  [Gr.  KaKonVcta  ;  kcikoc,  vicious, 
and  ifinc,  manners.] 

1.  A  bad  custom  or  habit ;  a  bad  disposition. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  dis- 
ease ;  an  incurable  ulcer.  Parr.     Coze, 

CAC-O-E'THES    SCRI-BEJV'DI,    [L.]     A  diseased 

propensity  for  writing. 
CA-COG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  kokoc  and  ypaipw.] 

Bad  spelling. 
CA-COL'0-GY',  n.     [Gr.  kcikoc  and  \oyoc.] 

Bad  speaking. 
CAC-O-PHON'IC,  )       „        A-       .       ,, 

CAC-O-PIIOiVIG-AL,  \  a-  Sounding  harshly. 
CA-COPH'O-NOUS,  a.     Harsh-sounding. 
CA-COPH'O-NY,  v.     [kcikoc,  ill,  and  tpavri,  voice.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  an  uncouth  or  disagreeable  sound  of 
words,  proceeding  from  the  meeting  of  harsh  letters 
or  syllables.  Encyc.  ' 

2.  In  medicine,  a  depraved  voice  ;  an  altered  state 
of  the  voice.  Coze.     Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  combination  of  discordant  sounds. 
CAC0-TECII-NY,  n.    [Gr.  kukoc  and  rcxvi-] 

A  corrupt  art. 

CA-COT'RO-PIIY,  7i,     [Gr.  iraicos  and  Tpwtfrr,.] 

Bad  food  or  bad  nutrition.  Coze. 

CA-COX'ENE  ,i,  [Gr.  kuk  -c  and  ferae.]  A  mineral 
occurring  in  yellowish, radiating  tufts,  and  consisting 
of  phosphoric  acid  with  alumina,  fluoric  acid,  and 
water. 

CA-CO'.M  IN-aTE,  o.  (.    To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 

fJAC'TUS,  n."  A  genus  of  plants,  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  grotesque  shapes 
these  plants  often  assume.  Brande. 

CAD,  n.     A  boy  at  the  door  of  an  omnibus. 

2.  A  runner  or  messenser;  sometimes  called  cadie. 

CA-DA'J'EP.,  n.     [L.]     A  "corpse.  [Scottish. 

CA-DAV'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  cadaver,  a  dead  carcass, 
from  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  or  color  of  a  dead  human 
bode  ;  pal  •  ;.  wan  ;  ghastly  ;  as,  a  cadaverous  look. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  dead  body.  Arbuthnot. 
€A-DAV'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     in  a  cadaverous  form. 
CA-D  W'ER  OUS-NEt'.S,    n.     The   quality    of    being 
CAD'DIS,  7i.     ['in.  L.  aui.us,  a  cask.]         [cadaverous. 

1.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon.  Slink. 

2.  A  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found  in  a  case  of 
straw.  Johnson, 

The  eil'l'hs  worms  (raddice  worms,  or  case  worms) 
arc  tin'  larves  of  neuropterous  insects,  of  the  genus 
Phrvgunea,  which  live  inside  of  tubes,  constructed 
by  themselves,  of  different  extraneous  materials,  as 
grains  of  sand,  shells,  or  bits  of  wood,  leaves,  &c. 
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They  inhabit  fresh  water,  streams,  or  ponds,  each 
carrying  about  its  portable  dwelling,  from  which  the 
head  and  fore  feet  protrude.  When  disturbed,  they 
withdraw  entirely  within  their  tubes. 

CAD'DoW,  H.     A  chough  ;  a  jackdaw.  Ray. 

CAD'DY,  n.     A  small  box  for  keeping  tea. 

CaDE,  a.     [Q.U.  W.  cadw,  to  keep  or  guard  ;  or  Ar 

•jLs"  kauda,  to  lead  or  govern,  to  be  led,  to  be  sub- 
missive.] 

Tame  ;bred  by  hand  ;  domesticated  ;  as,  a  cade  lamb. 

CaDE,  v.  t.  To  bring  up  or  nourish  by  hand,  or  with 
tenderness  ;  to  tame. 

CaDE,  7i.  [L.  cadus ;  Gr.  Kafioc,  a  cask,  koSiov,  a  purse 
or  little  cask  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  W.  cadw,  to  hold,  to 
keep.] 

A  barrel  or  cask.  A  cade  of  herrings  is  the  quan- 
tity of  five  hundred  ;  of  sprats,  a  thousand.  Encyc. 

CADE'-OIL,  71.  In  the  materia  medico,  an  oil  used  in 
Germany  and  France,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  wood  of  the  Juniperus  ozycedrus,  called  in  those 
countries  cada.  Encyc.    JViemann. 

Ca DE'-WORM,  71.     The  same  as  C.» d'dis. 

Ca'DENCE,    >n.     [Fr.  cadence;  Sp.  and  Port,  cailen- 

Ca'DEN-CY,  i  cia;  L.  cadens,  from  cado,  to  fall  ;  W. 
ctcyzaw  ;  Corn,  kodha  ;  Arm.  kuedha,  or  kue-.a ;  Ir. 
cadam,  cuduim ■;  It.  cadcre;  Sp.  cacr ;  Port.  caJtir;  Fr. 
cheoir.] 

1.  A  fall ;  a  decline;  a  state  of  sinking.    Milton. 

2.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  .-peaking,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  ;  also,  the  falling  of  the  voice 
in  the  general  modulation  of  tones  in  reciting.  In 
reading  or  speaking,  a  certain  tone  is  taken,  which  is 
called  the  key,  or  key-note,  on  which  most  of  the  words 
are  pronounced,  and  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  this 
tone  is  called  cadence.  Encyc. 

The  ordinary  cadence  is  a  fall  of  the  last  syllable 
of  a  sentence  only. 

3.  The  general  tone  of  reading  verse.  t(  The  ca- 
dence of  one  line  must  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next ; 
as  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that 
which  follows."  Dryden. 

4.  Tone  ;  sound  ;  as,  hoarse  cadence.         Milton. 

5.  In  music,  repose  ;  the  termination  of  a  harmoni- 
cal  phrase  on  a  repose  or  on  a  perfect  chord.  Encyc. 

Also,  the  manner  of  closing  a  song ;  embellishment 
at  the  close.  Busby. 

6.  In  horsemanship,  an  equal  measure  or  proportion 
observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his  motions.  Encyc. 

7.  In  heraldry,  the  distinction  of  families.  Cltalmers. 
Ca'DENCE,  v.  t.    To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 

Smith. 
Ca'DENC-£D,  (ka'denst,)  pp.  or  a.     Having  a  partic- 

ular_cadence  ;  as,  well-cadenccd  music.     Rousseau. 
CA-DeNE',  7i.    A  species  of  inferior  carpet  imported 

from  the  Levant.  Encyc. 

Ca'DENT,  «.     [L.  cadctis.] 

Falling  down  ;  sinking.  Johnson. 

CA-DEiVZA,  71.     [It.    See   Cadence.]    The  fall  or 

modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing. 
CA-DET',  ii.     [Fr.  cadet:   It.  cudctto;  Sp.  cadcte.     In 

French,  properly,  the  second  son.     Oebelin.     But  in 

general,  the  younger  son  or  brother,  or  the  youngest.] 

1.  The  younger  of  two  brothers ;  the  youngest  sen. 

Smart, 

2.  A  gentleman  who  carries  arms  in  a  regiment, 
as  a  private  man,  with  a  view  to  acquire  military 
skill,  and  obtain  a  commission.  His  service  is  vol- 
untary, but  he  receives  pay,  and  thus  is  distinguished 
from  a  volunteer.  Encyc. 

3.  A  young  man  in  a  military  school. 
GA-DEW',  (ka-du',)7i.    A  straw  worm.    [See  Caddis.] 

2.  An  Irish  mantle. 
CADGE,  i'.  t.    To  carry  a  burden.    [JVorijlusc]    Ray. 
GADG'ER,  «.    One  v.  ho  brings  butter,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try to  the  market  from  the  country  ;  a  huckster. 
[I  believe  not  used  in  tlie  United  States-]    [Johnson. 
S       _ 
Ca'DI,  (ki'de,)  n.     [Ar.  tXjLi  kaidon,    a    governor, 

from  ,1  Ls  kauda,  to  lead,  rule,  or  govern  ;  Eng.  guide 

Hence  alcaide,] 

In  liir  Turkish  dominions,  a  judge  in  civil  affairs  ; 
usually  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village,  for  the  judge 
of  a  city  or  province  is  called  moula.  £ncj  c 

CA-Dli.J.At',  it,     A  sort  of  pear.  Johnson. 

CAD-.MK.'AX,  /  a.     Relating    to   Cadmus,   a    reputed 
CAD'All-AN,   j      prince  of  Thebes,  who   introduced 
into  Greece  the  sixteen  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet 
—  :,  /<',   i  ,  r,  ;.,  t,*  *.,  A,  /i,  : ,  o,   rr,  o,  G,   t,  v.     These 
are  called  Cadmran  letters.  Bryant. 

This  personage  may  be  a  fabulous  being,  or,  if  such 
a  person  ever  existed,  he  may  have  been  named  from 
his  knowledge  of  letters;  for  in  the  ancient  Persian, 
kadrcnt  signified  fanguagoi  Ir.  cuadham,  to  tell  or 
relate  ;  rradach,  talkative  ;  crnihil,  a  story.    Or  he  may 

have  been  named  from  his  eminence  or  antiquity, 
Dip  kiidnm,  to  precede;  Arabic,  to  excel;  whence 
tli  sense  of  priority  and  antiquity  ;  or  his  name  may 
denote  a  in  an  from  the  East. 
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CAD'MI-A.  n.  An  oxyd  of  zinc  which  collects  on  the 
sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sublimed,  as  in  brass 
founderies.  This  substance  is  readily  volatilized  on 
charcoal,  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  a, id  it  burns 
with  the  usual  beautiful  combustion  of  zinc.  Pul- 
verized, mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  wrapped  in 
sheet  copper,  and  heated  with  the  compound  blow- 
pipe, it  readily  forms  brass.  Silliman. 

Cadmia  fossilis  ;  a  term  by  which  calamine,  or  the 
common  ore  of  zinc,  «  jS  formerly  known  ;  whence 
the  name  given  to  the  new  metal  cadmium,  first  dis- 
covered in  that  ore. 

CAD'MI-UM,  n.  A  metal  discovered  by  Stromeyer,  in 
1817,  in  carbonate  of  zinc.  Its  color  is  a  fine  white, 
witli  a  shade  of  bluish  gray,  resembling  that  of  tin. 
Its  texture  is  compact,  its  fracture  hackly,  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  polish.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable, 
and,  when  fused,  crystallizes  in  octahedrons.  It 
ruelts  below  a  red  heat,  and  sutlers  but  slight  change 
in  air.  Ure.     Cleaveland. 

CA-DO'CE-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Mercury's  wand. 

CA-Du'CE-US,  n.*  [L.]  In  antiquity,  Mercury's  rod  : 
a  wand  eniwisted  by  two  serpents,  borne  by  Mercu- 
ry as  an  ensign  of  quality  and  office.  On  medals 
the  Caduceus  is  a  symbol  of  good  conduct,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  The  rod  represents  power ;  the  ser- 
pents, wisdom ;  and  the  two  wings,  diligence  and 
activity,  Encyc. 

eX-DO'CI-TY,  n.    [L.  cwlucus,  from  cado,  to  fall.] 
Tendency  to  fall.     [Little  used.]  Chesterfield. 

€A-Du'GOUS,  a.     [L.  supra.] 

Falling  off  quickly,  or  soon  after  development; 
as  the  envelopes  of  a  flower,  when  they  fall  off 
nearly  as  soon  as  they  are  expanded. 

CiE'CI-AS,  n.  [L.]  A  wind  from  the  north-east, 
[and  in  Latin,  according  to  Ainsworth,  from  the 
north-west. J  Milton. 

CiE'CUM,  77.  [L.]  In  anatomy,  the  commencement 
of  the  large  intestine,  forming  a  cul-de-sac,  or  closed 
tube,  before  the  insertion  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
having  near  its  closed  extremity  a  small  process  or 
appendage  called  the  vermiform  appendage,  (appen- 
dicula  vcrmiforiuis.)  The  term  cceca  (plural)  is  ap- 
plied to  small  lateral  appendages  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  similar  to  the  vermiform  appendages,  a9  in 
birds  and  fishes. 

CF.-SA'RI-AN.     See  Cesarian. 

C/E-SU'RA.or  C/K-SU'RA,  n.  [Fr.  cemre  ;  It.  cesura ; 
L.  caisura,  from  cado,  uesunt,  to  cut  oil',] 

A  pause  in  verse,  so  introduced  as  to  aid  the  re- 
cital, and  render  the  versification  more  melodious. 
It  divides  a  verse  or  line  into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 
Its  most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  when  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  at  the  end  of  the  third  fool.  Sheridan. 

CyE-SU'RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  cassura. 

CJIF'E,  (kaf'f  i,;  n.     [Fr.]     A  coffee-house. 

CAF'B-NET,  u.     [Fr.  cafe.] 

In  Turkey,  a  hotel  or  house  of  rest  for  travelers. 

GAt'-FE'lC,  a.  Caffeic  acid  ;  an  acid  obtained  from 
coffee,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  when 
heated,  yields  the  peculiar  aromatic  odor  of  coffee. 

CAF-Fe'IN,  ii.  A  white,  bitter,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  coffee,  and  having  the  com- 
position of  an  alkaloid. 

CAF'FRE,  (-fer,)  n.  [Arabic;  whence  Caffraria,  in 
Africa.]  An  unbeliever ;  a  name  given  to  a  people 
in  South  Africa,  who  reject  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

GAF'TAN,  71.  [Persic]  A  Persian  or  Turkish  vest, 
or  garment,  Johnson. 

GAG,  7i.  [Fr.  caque  ;  Ban.  kag ;  allied  probably  to 
cage,  that  which  holds  ;  Sax.  ueggian,  to  make  fast. 
See  Keo.] 

A  small  cask,  or  barrel,  differing  from  the  barrel 
only  in  size,  and  containing  a  few  gallons,  but  not  of 
any  definite  capacity.    It  is  generally  written  Keg. 

GaGE,  n.  [Fr.  cage;  D.  kouw,  and  kooi.  See  Cag.] 
1.  A  box  or  inclosure,  made  of  boards,  or  with  lat- 
tice work  of  wood,  wicker,  or  wire,  for  confining 
birds  or  beasts.  For  the  confinement  of  the  more 
strong  and  ferocious  beasts,  a  cage  is  sometimes 
made  of  iron.  Encyc. 

'2.  An  inclosure  made  with  palisades  for  confining 
wild  beasts,  .  Johnson. 

3.  A  prison  for  petty  criminals.  Johnson. 

4.  In  carpentry,  an  outer  work  of  timber,  inclosing 
another  within  it ;  as,  the  cage  of  a  windmill,  or  of 
a  staircase.  Encyc. 

GaGE,  a.  (.  To  confine  in  a  cage  ;  to  shut  up  or  confine. 

CaG'ED,  pp.     Confined  in  a  cage.  [Donne. 

Ga6'ING,  ppr.     Confining  in  a  cage. 

CAG'MAG,  i«.  Tough,  old  geese  sent  to  market; 
tough,  dry  meat.  Smart. 

■ejl-IIlRW ',  (ka-heer',)  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  put  loosely  together  ;  "but  now  ap- 
plied to  the  successive  portions  of  a  work  when 
printed  in  parts  or  numbers. 

CA-IN'CIC,  a.  Caincic  acid ;  an  acid  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  a  Brazilian  shrub,  the  cahinca, 
a  species  of  Chiococca.  It  is  now  called  the  chiococ- 
cic  acid 

€a  IC,  )  n.  [Fr.  caique.]  A  skiff  belonging  to  a 
!   CA'iQUE,  J      galley 

CaI'MAN.     See  Cavman 
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CA  J-RA,  (s'a-e-rg/,)  7i.  [Fr.  Literally,  it  (the  revo- 
lution) shall  go  on.]  The  burden  of  a  famous  song 
during  the  French  revolution.  Brunae. 

GaJRN,  7i.     [Gaelic  and  Welsh  earn.] 

A  heap  of  stones  ;  a  term  applied  to  heaps  of 
stones  of  a  rounded  or  conical  form,  erected  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  apparently  as 
sepulchral  monuments. 

GaIKN'GORM  SToNE,  n.  A  yellow  or  brown  vari- 
ety of  rock-crystal,  or  crystallized  quartz,  found  in 
the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland.     Brciidc. 

CAIS'SON,  77.     [Fr.  from  caisse,  a  chest.     See  Case.] 

1.  A  wooden  chest  into  which  several  bombs  are 
put,  and  sometimes  gunpowder,  to  be  laid  in  the  way 
of  an  enemy,  or  under  some  work  of  which  the 
enemy  intend  to  possess  themselves,  and  to  be  fired 
when  they  get  possession.  Encyc. 

2.  A  wooden  frame,  or  chest,  used  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  pier  of  a  bridge.  Encyc. 

3.  An  ammunition  chest,  or  wagon. 
CaI'TIFF,  n.     [Fr.    chetif;    It.   caitivo,  a  captive,   a 

slave,  a  rascal  :  cattiimre,  to  master,  'o  enslave.  This 
word  is  from  the  L.  captious,  a  captive,  from  capio  or 
capto,  to  take.  The  sense  of  knavery  \i  from  the  nat- 
ural connection  between  the  degradation  of  a  slave 
and  vice.  This  word,  from  its  derivation,  should  be 
spelt  caitif.] 

A  mean  villain  ;  a  despicable  knave  ;  it  implies  a 
mixture  of  wickedness  and  misery.  Johnson. 

CAI'TIFF,  a.     Belonging  to  a  caitiff ;  base  ;  vile. 

CAJ  'E-PUT,  7i.    An  essential  oil  from  tiie  East  Indies, 

resembling  that  of  cardamoms,  obtained   from   the 

leaves  of  a  species  of  Melaleuca,  'M.  cnju.puti.)  Enc. 

This  word   is  now  written  cajuput,  (pronounced 

cayoopoot,)  from  its  Hindoo  name,  Kayuputi. 

CA-JoLE',  u.  t.  [Fr.  cajolcr,  enjoler;  Arm.  cangeoli. 
It  appears  by  the  derivatives  of  enjoler,  that  the  last 
part  of  these  words  is  from  joli,  pretty.] 

To  flatter  ;  to  soothe ;  to  coax  ;  to  deceive  or  delude 
by  flattery.  Hudibras. 

GA-joIj'ER,  ti.    A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

GA-JoL'ER-YT,  re.     Flattery  ;  a  wheedling  to  delude. 

Burke. 

CA-JoL'ING,  ppr.   Flattering  ;  wheedling  ;  deceiving. 

CAKE,   n.     [D.    koek;   G.   kuchen;    Dan.    kage ;    Sw. 
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koka.    The  sense  seems  to  be,  a  mass,  or  lump.] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked  ;  or  a  composition 
of  flour,  butter,  sugar,  or  other  ingredients,  baked  in 
a  small  mass.  The  name  is  applied  to  various  com- 
positions, baked  or  cooked  in  different  shapes. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  rather  flat  than 
high,  but  roundish  ;  as,  a  cake  on  a  tree. 

3.  A  mass  of  matter  concreted  ;  as,  a  cake  of  ice. 

Dryden. 
In  New  England,  a  piece  of  floating  ice  in  a  river 
or  lake. 

4.  A  hard  swelling  on  the  flesh ;  or  rather  a  con- 
cretion wkhout  such  swelling. 

GAKE,  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  cake,  or  mass. 

GaKE,  v.  i.  To  concrete,  or  form  into  a  hard  mass,  as 
dough  in  an  oven,  or  as  flesh,  or  any  other  substance, 
v  Addison. 

GAKE,  v.  i.     To. cackle.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

CaK'jED,  (kakt,)  pp.     Formed  into  a  hard  mass. 

CAK'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  a  hard  mass. 

GaK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  forming  into  concretions. 

CAL'A-BASH,  71.  fSp.  calabaia,  a  pumpkin,  a  gourd, 
a  calabash  ;  Port,  calabaga.  Q.U.  (jr.  <aiA7rij,  a  water- 
pot,  or  pitcher.] 

1.  A  vessel  made  of  a  dried  gourd-shell,  or  of  the 
shell  of  a  calabash-tree,  used  for  containing  liquors, 
or  goods,  as  pitch,  resin,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  the  gourd  piant,  or  Cucur- 
bita.  Earn,  of  Plants. 

CAL'A-BASH-TREE,  tj.  A  tree  of  two  species, 
known  in  botany  by  the  generic  name  of  Crescen- 
tia.  The  Cujete  has  narrow  leaves,  but  a  large, 
round,  or  oval  fruit.  The  Latifolia  has  broad  leaves. 
The  shell  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  cups,  bowls,  dishes, 
and  other  utensils.  Encyc.    * 

GAL-A-BOOSE',  n.  A  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  caiaboio,  prison.  Used  in  the  South-western 
States. 

CA-LADE',  71.  The  slope  or  declivity  of  a  rising 
manege-ground.  Encyc. 

CA-LA'ITE,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  turquois, 
which  see. 

GAL-A-iMANG'O,  n.  [Fr.  callimanque,  calmande ;  D. 
kalmink ;  G.  kalmank ;  Sp.  calamaco.  Qu.  Sp.  maca. 
a  spot.] 

A  woolen  stuff,  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  checkered  in 
the  warp.  Encyc. 

CAL'A-MAR,       I  n.     [Sp.   ca.la.inar;  It.    calamaia.,    an 

GAL'A-MA-RY,  j      infchom,  and  this  animal.] 

An  animal  havjng  an  oblong  body,  and  ten  legs. 
On  the  belly  are  two  bladders  containing  a  black 
fluid,  which  the  animal  emits  when  pursued.  It  is 
called  also  sea-sleeve,  and  cuttle-fish,;  Loligo  vulgaris, 
preke,  or  pen-fish.        Sp.  Diet.     Diet,  of  Nat.  Bist. 

GAL'AM-BAG,  n.     [Sp.  calamiuco.] 
Agallochum,  which  see. 
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CAL'AM-BOUR,  71.  A  species  of  agallochum,  or  aloes- 
wood,  of  a  dusky  or  mottled  color,  of  a  light,  friable 
texture,  and  less  fragrant  than  calambac.  This 
wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  Encyc. 

CAL-A-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  calamus  and  fero.]  A 
term  denoting  plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem.  Chambers. 

GAL'A-MINE,  n.  Lapis  calaminaris,  an  ore  of  zinc, 
consisting  of  oxyd  of  zinc  and  carbonic  acid,  (carbon- 
ate of  zinc.)  Its  color  is  white,  often  with  grayish, 
greenish,  or  brownish  shades.  H  occurs  usually  in 
spheroidal  or  stalactitic  concretions,  and  sometimes 
crystallized  in  acute  rhombohedrons. 

Electric  calamine  ;  an  ore  of  zinc,  (silicious  oxyd  of 
zinc,)  formerly  considered  a  variety  of  the  preceding, 
consisting  of  silica  and  oxyd  of  zinc,  with  several 
per  cent,  of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which 
become  electric  when  heated.  It  does  not,  like  cala- 
mine, dissolve  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

GAL' A  MINT,  n.  [L.  calami ntha;  Gr.  xaXapw&n ; 
uuiOa,  mentha,  menta,  mint.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Calamintha,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  a  weak  corroborant.  Encyc. 

Water  calamint  is  a  species  of  Mentha,  or  mint. 

CAL-A-MIS'TRATE,  v.  t.  To  curl  or  frizzle  the 
hair.     [Not  used.]  Cotgrave. 

CAL-A-MIS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  curling  the 
hair.     [Not  used.] 

GAL'A-MlTE,  n.     [L.  calamus,  a  reed.] 

A  variety  of  hornblende,  allied  to  tremolite.  It 
occurs  in  imperfect  or  rounded  prismatic,  crystals,  of 
a  vitreous  luster,  longitudinally  striated,  and  some- 
times resembling  a  reed,  whence  the  name. 

GA-LAM'I-TOUS,  a.  [Fr.  calamiteux.   See  Calamity.] 

1.  Very  miserable  ;  involved  in  deep  distress ;  op- 
pressed with  infelicity  ;  wretched  from  misfortune  ; 
applied  to  men.  Johnson.     Cuinruu. 

2.  Producing  distress  and  misery ;  making  wretch 
ed  ;  applied  to  external  circumstances ;  as,  a  calamitous 
event.  Milton, 

3.  Full  of  misery  ;  distressful ;  wretched ;  applied 
to  state  or  condition.  South. 

CA-LAM'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  bring 
great  distress. 

GA-LAM'I-TOUS-NESS,  77.  Deep  distress;  wretch- 
edness ;  misery  ;  the  quality  of  producing  misery. 

GA-LAM'I-TY,  77. t  [L.   calamitas.     Q.11.  Ar.   «Jl£E) 

kalama,  to  wound  ;  Heb.  Ch.  dS;>,  kalam,  to  make 
ashamed.  Under  this  root  the  Syriac  has  calamity. 
The  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  strike,  to  beat  down. 
But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.] 

Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  misery  ;  gener- 
ally applied  to  events  or  disasters  which  produce  ex- 
tensive evils,  as  loss  of  crops,  earthquakes,  conflagra- 
tions, defeat  of  armies,  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
appiied  also  to  the  misfortunes  which  bring  great 
distress  upon  individuals.  Milton.    Prior. 

The  deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.  Burke. 

GAL'A-MUS,  71.    [L.,  from  Gr.  xaXapos,  a  stalk  or 
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stem,  a  reed,  stubble ;  Eth.  and  Ar.  A.XS,  kalaman, 

calamus  scriptorius,  a  writing  reed,  or  pen.  The 
verb  in  Arabic  signifies  to  cut  or  pare.  But  qu.,  for 
it  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  culmus.] 

1.  The  generic  name  of  the  Indian  cane,  called 
also  Rotang.  It  is  without  branches,  has  a  crown  at 
the  top,  and  is  beset  with  spines.  Encyc. 

2.  In  antiquity,  a  pipe  or  fistula,  a  wind  instrument, 
made  of  a  reed  or  oaten  stalk.  Encyc. 

3.  A  reed,  used  anciently  as  a  pen  to  write  on 
parchment  or  papyrus.  ■  Encyc. 

4.  The  root  of  a  sort  of  reed,  or  sweet-scented 
cane,  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  perfume.  It  is  a  knotty 
root,  reddish  without  and  white  within,  and  filled 
with  a  spongy  substance.     It  has  an  aromatic  smell. 

Brown.     Cahnet. 

5.  The  sweet  flag,  called  by  Linnreus  Mcorus 
Calamus.  Encyc. 

GA-LAN'DO,  [It.  nature,  to  decrease,]  in  music, 
directs  to  a  diminution  of  time  and  sound,  till  the 
sound  is  nearly  lost  to  the  ear. 

GA-LAN'DRA,  «.  A  species  of  lark,  with  a  thick 
biil,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddish  brown, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  body  thicker  than  the 
skylark.  Pennant. 

GA-LAN'DRE,  71.*  The  French  name  of  a  species  of 
insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  very  destructive  in  grana- 
ries ;  the  common  grain  weevil. 

GA-LAN"GAY,  n.     A  species  of  white  parrot,  rfsk. 

GA-LASH',  71.  [Fr.  calcche;  D.  kales;  Sp.  calcsa ; 
Russ.  koliaska.] 

1.  A  light  chariot  or  carriage  with  very  low  wheels, 
used  for  taking  the  air  in  parks  and  gardens.  It  is 
open,  or  covered  with  mantlets  of  cloth,  that  are  let 
down  at  pleasure.  Encyc 

2.  A  cover  for  the  head  sometimes  used  by  ladies. 

3.  A  hood  or  top  of  a  carriage  which  can  be  thrown 
back  at  pleasure. 
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CAT/CA-DIS,  n.    White  vitriol. 

CA1.CAR,  k.  In  glass  works,  a  kind  of  oven,  or  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  used  for  the  calcination  of  sand 
and  potash,  and  converting  tbem  into  frit.    Encyc. 

CALC'AF  ATE,  a.  [L.  culcar,  a  spur,  calx,  the  heel ; 
lr.  ralg,  a  sting  or  goad.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  spur;  as  a  calcarate  corol,  in 
larkspur.  Martini. 

2.  In  shape,  resembling  a  cock's  spur ;  as,  a  calcarate 
nectary. 

CAL-eX'RE-O-AR-GIL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Consisting 
of  or  containing  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth. 

€AL-€A'RE-0-BI-T©'MIN-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  or 
containing  lime  and  bitumen.  Lycll. 

eAL-€A'RE-0-SI-LI"CIOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  or 
containing  calcareous  and  silicious  earth. 

eAL-CA'REO-SfJL'PHUR-OUS,  a.     [See  Calk  and 

SULI'HUK.] 

Having  lime  and  sulphur  in  combination,  or  par- 
taking of  both.  Kirwan. 
CAL-t'A'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  calcarius.     See  Calk.] 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  liine  ;  containing  lime  ;  as,  calcareous  earth  or 
stone.  Encyc.     Kinoan. 

Calcareous  earth ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  lime. 
Calcareous  spar;  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime. 
eAL-€A'RE-OUS-NESS,   n.     duality  of  being  calca- 
reous. 
CAL-GA-VAL'LA,  n.    A  kind  of  sweet  wine  from 

Portugal.  Mason. 

CAL'CE-A  TED,  a.    [L.  calceatus,  from  calccus,  a  shoe.] 

Shod  ;  fitted  with  or  wearing  shoes.        Johnson. 
€AL'CE-DON,n.   [See  Chalcedony.]  With  jewelers, 
a  foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  in  some  precious  stones. 

iESSSES*,!-    [SeeCH^n^.]      H* 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  chalcedony.    Encyc. 

CAL-CELVO-NY.  See  Chalcedony,  the  more  correct 
orthography, 

CAL-CIF'ER-OUS,   a.    [of  calz,  lime,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 
Containing  lime. 

CAL'CI-FORM,  a.  [of  calx,  lime,  and  forma,  form.] 
In  the  form  of  calx. 

SAl.-Ol-MO'-RITE,  n.  [of  calx,  lime,  and  muria,  salt 
water.] 

A  species  of  earthy  mineral,  of  the  muriatic  genus, 
of  a  blue  or  olive  green  color,  of  the  consistence  of 
clay.  It  consists  of  calcareous  earth  and  magnesia 
tinged  with  iron.    The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Kiiioan. 

€AL-CIN'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Calcine.]  That  may  be 
calcined  ;  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  friable  state 
by  the  action  of  fire.  Encyc. 

CAL'CI-NATE,  v.  t.     To  calcine.     [See  Calcine.] 

eAL-CI-NA'TION,  n.  [from  calcine.]  The  operation 
of  expelling  from  a  substance,  by  heat,  some  volatile 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  thus  disin- 
tegrating it  and  reducing  it  to  a  friable  state.  Thus 
carbonate  of  lime  is  reduced  to  lime  by  calcination, 
or  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an  oxyd, 
or  metallic  calx.  This,  in  modern  chemistry,  is 
called  oxydation. 

CAL-CIN'A-TO-RY,  n.    A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 

CAL-CINE',  or  CAL'CINE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calciner ;  It. 
calenture;  Sp.  calcinar ;  from  calx.     See  Calx.] 

1.  To  reduce  a  substance  to  a  powder,  or  to  a 
friable  state,  by  the  action  of  heat ;  or  to  expel  from 
a  substance  some  volatile  matter,  combined  with  it, 
as  the  carbonic  acid  from  limestone. 

2.  To  oxydize,  as  a  metal ;  to  reduce  to  a  metallic 
calx. 

3.  To  dissolve  ;  to  destroy  the  principles  which 
unite.  Denham. 

CAL-OTNE',  or  CAL'CINE,  v.  i.    To  be  converted 

into  a  powder  or  friable  substance,  or  into  a  calx, 

by  the  action  of  heat.  Newton. 

€AI,-CT.\"-ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  friable  state  by  heat. 
€AL-CTN'ING,  ppr.     Rendering  friable  by  heat. 
CAL'CI-TRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  calcitro.}     To  kick. 
€AL-CI-TRA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  kicking.    Ross. 
€AL'CI-UM,  n.     [from  L.  calz.}    The  metallic  basis 

of  lime.  Durij. 

€ALC  SIN-TER,  n.    Calcareous  sinter;   stalactitic 

carbonate  of  lime. 
€AL€'-SPXR,  n.     Calcareous  spar,  or  crystallized 

carbonate  of  lime. 
€ALC'-TUFF,  >i.     Calcareous  tufa.     A  loose,  porous 

deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  waters  holding 

it  in  solution. 
eAL'CTJ-LA-BLE,  a.    [See  Calculate.]    That  may 

be  calculated,  or  ascertained  by  calculation. 
CAL'eiJ-EA-RY,  n.     [L.  calculus,  a  pebble.] 

A  congeries  of  little  stony  knots  dispersed  through 

the  parenchyma  of  the  pear  and  other  fruits.  Encyc. 
eAL'CIJ-LA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  the  disease  of  the 

stone  in  the  bladder. 
CAL'eiM.ATE,  i).  (.  t  [Fr.  calculcr  ;  It.  calculare ;  Sp. 

cahular;   L.  calculo  ;  from  calculus,  a  pebble;   Ar. 


Syr.    J£aJ»,  kalkai,  gravel. 
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tl.  To  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiply, or  divide  any  sums,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  amount,  difference,  or  other  result.  Thus,  to 
calculate  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  house,  is  to  esti- 
mate and  add  together  the  several  sums  which  each 
part  of  the  materials  and  the  work  will  cost. 

2.  To  ascertain  by.  the  use  of  tables  or  numbers  ; 
as,  to  calculate  ail  eclipse. 

3.  To  form  tables  upon  mathematical  principles, 
as  logarithms,  ephemerides,  &c. 

4.  To  compute  the  situation  of  the  planets  at  a 
certain  lime,  for  astrological  purposes ;  as,  to  calcu- 
late the  birth  of  a  person.  Shah. 

5.  To  adjust  by  computation  ;  to  fit  or  prepare  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  ;  as,  to  calcu- 
late a  system  of  laws  for  a  free  people. 

Religion  is  calculated  for  our  benefit.  Tillotson. 

<3AL'€U-LATE,  h.  i.  To  make  a  computation ;  as, 
we  calculate  better  for  ourselves  than  for  others. 

In  New  England,  this  word  is  often  equivalent  to 
intend  or  purposi ,  that  is,  to  make  arrangements,  and 
form  a  plan  ;  as,  a  man  calculates  to  go  a  journey. 
This  use  of  'lie  word  springs  from  the  practice  of 
computing  or  estimating  the  various  circumstances 
which  crncur  to  influence  the  mind  in  forming  its 
determinations,  but  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  English 
usage. 

CAL'eU-LA-TED,;)^.  Computed  ;  reckoned  ;  suited; 
adapted  by  design. 

CAL'eU-LA-TING,  ppr.  Computing  ;  reckoning  ; 
adapting  by  design  ;  adjusting. 

CAL-CU-LA'TION,  n.  The  art,  practice,  or  manner, 
of  computing  by  numbers  ;  the  use  of  numbers,  by 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  certain  result.  Thus 
computations  in  astronomy  and  geometry,  for  making 
tables  of  numbers,  are  called  calculations.      Encyc. 

2.  The  result  of  an  arithmetical  operation  ;  com- 
putation ;  reckoning.  Hooker. 

3.  Estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing  the 
various  circumstances  and  facts  which  influence  its 
determination. 

CAL'GIJ-LA-'iTVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  calculation  ; 
tending  to  calculate.  Burke. 

€AL'€(J-LA-TOR,  «.  One  who  computes  or  reckons  ; 
one  who  estimates  or  considers  the  force  and  effect 
of  causes,  with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  effects. 

CAL/eU-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  calculation. 

Johnson. 

CAL'CULE,  n.    Reckoning ;  computation.     [04s.] 

€AL'€U-LI,  n.  pi.  of  Calculus,  which  see. 

CAL'eU-LOUS,  o.  [Supra.]  Stony ;  gritty  ;  hard, 
like  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous  concretion.  Breton. 

2.  Affected  with  the  gravel  or  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous 
person.  Sharp. 

CAl/CU-LUS,  ?i.  [L.  See  Calculate.]  Any  hard, 
solid  concretion,  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  called  urinary 
calculus,  or  a  gall-stone,  called  biliary  calculus. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  term  calculus  is  applied  to 
various  branches  of  algebraical  analys;s.  Thus  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  is  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation in  which  quantities  are  supposed  to  undergo 
certain  variations  of  value,  to  facilitate  investigations 
respecting  them.  The  integral  is  the  inverse  of  the 
differential  calculus.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to 
deduce,  from  given  algebraic  expressions,  certain 
other  expressions,  called  differentials ;  that  of  the 
former  is,  from  given  expressions,  to  rind  others,  of 
which  they  are  the  differentials.  The  expressions 
sought  in  the  latter  case  are  called  integrals,  the  terms 
integral  and  differential  being  correlative.  The  calcu- 
lus of  variations  may  be  regarded  as  a  department 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  in  which 
the  investigations  are  of  a  peculiarly  general  and 
recondite  character.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

CAL'DRON,  (kawl'dron,)  n.  [Old  Fr.  chauldron,  now 
chaudron  ,■  Basque  galda,  to  heat;  galdarca,  a  great 
kettle  ;  It.  caldaia,  or  caldaro,  a  caldron  ;  calda,  heat 
and  hot ;  Sp.  calda,  heat ;  caldear,  to  heat,  to  weld 
•iron  ;  caldera,  a  caldron  ;  Port,  caldcira,  a  caldron  ; 
L.  caldarium,  id. ;  calda,  hot  water  ;  calidus,  hot,  from 
caleo,  to  be  hot.  This  is  from  the  root  of  Eng.  scald.] 
A  large  kettle  or  boiler,  of  copper,  or  other  metal, 
furnished  with  a  movable  handle  or  ball,  with  which 
to  hang  it  on  a  chimnev-hook.  Addison. 

CA-LgCHE',  (ka-lash'.)     See  Calash. 

CAL-E-DO'NIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Caledonia,  an 
ancient  name  of  Scotland.  The  termination  ia  sig- 
nifies a  country,  and  was  adib'd  by  the  Romans. 
Caledon  signifies,  probably,  the  hill  or  town  of  the 
Gaels,  or  Curls,  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

eAL-E-DcVNI-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Caledonia,  now 
Scotland. 

CAL'E-DON-TTE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  green  color,  con- 
sisting of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
carbonate  of  copper. 

CAI.-E-FA'CIENT,  a.  [See  Caleeaction,  Calefy.] 
Warming  ;  heating. 

CAL-E  FA'CIENT,  n.     That  which  Warms  or  heats. 

GAL-B-FAe'TION,  n.  [L.  calcfactio,  from  calcfacio, 
to  make  warm.     See  Calefy.] 
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1.  The  act  or  operation  of  warming  or  heating; 
the  production  of  heat  in  a  body  by  the  action  of  fire, 
or  by  tl.  -;  communication  of  heat  from  other  bodies. 

Encyc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  heated.  Johnson. 
€AL-E-FAC'TIVE,     la.    [See  Calefaction.]    That 
CAL-E-FAC'TO-RY,  (      makes   warm    or  hot;    that 

communicates  heat. 
€AL'E-F5,  v.  i.     [L.  calefio,  to  become  warm  or  hot ; 

from  caleo  and  ,r?o  or  facia.] 

To  grow  hot  or  warm  ;  to  be  heated.  Brown. 
CAL'E-F:?,  v.  t.  To  make  warm  or  hot.  Johnson. 
CJlL'EJtl-BOURO,  n.      [Fr.,  from   a   Gennan  Count 

Kahlemberg,  noted  for  his  blunders  in  the  French 

language.]     A  pun.  Brande. 

CAL'EN-DAR,  n.     [L.  ca.lendariv.rn,  an  account-book. 

See  Calends.] 

1.  A  register  of  the  year,  in  which  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days,  are  set  down  in  order,  with  the 
feasts  observed  by  the  church,  k.c. ;  an  almanac.  It 
was  so  named  from  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  name 
given  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  written,  in 
large  letters,  at  the  head  of  each  month.  [See 
Calends.]  Encyc. 

2.  An  orderly  table  or  enumeration  of  persons  or 
things.  Encyc. 

3.  In  congress,  a  list  of  bills  prepared  for  the  action 
of  that  body. 

4.  In  English  courts,  a  list  of  criminal  causes  which 
stand  for  trial.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  the 
term  is  extended  to  embrace  civil  causes,  as  arranged 
for  trial. 

Calendar  month  ;  a  solar  month,  as  it  stands  in 
almanacs. 

CAL'EN-DAR,  v.  t.    To  enter  or  write  in  a  calendar. 

CAL'EN-DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calendrer;  Sp.  calentar,  to 
heat,  to  urge,  or  press  forward  ;  from  caleo,  to  be 
hot.] 

To  press  between  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
smooth,  glossy,  and  wavy  ;  as  woolen  and  silk  stuffs 
and  linens. 

CAL'EN-DER,  n.  A  machine  or  hot  press,  used  in 
manufactories  to  press  cloths,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  smooth,  even,  and  glossy,  laying  the 
nap,  watering  them,  and  giving  them  a  wavy  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or  cylin- 
ders, placed  between  boards  or  planks,  the  lower  one 
being  fixed,  the  upper  one  movable,  and  loaded  with 
a  great  weight.  Encyc. 

€AL'EN-DER-£D,  pp.     Smoothed  bv  calendering. 

CAL'EN-DER-ING,  ppr.  Making  smooth  and  glossy, 
bv  being  pressed  between  rollers. 

€AL'EN-DRER,  n.     The  person  who  calenders  cloth. 

€A-LE_\T'DRI€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  calendar. 

CAL'ENDS,  n.  pi.  [L.  calendar,  from  calo,  Gr.  KaXeai, 
Eng.  to  call.     See  Call.] 

Among  the  Romans,  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  differently  related.  Yarro 
supposes  it  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  noti- 
fying the  time  of  the  new  moon,  by  a  priest,  who 
called  out  or  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  people,  and 
the  number  of  the  calends,  or  the  day  of  the  nones. 
Others  allege  that,  the  people  being  convened,  the 
pontifex  proclaimed  the  several  feasts  or  holidays  in 
the  month  —  a  custom  which  was  discontinued  in  the 
year  of  Rome  450,  when  the  fasti  or  calendar  was 
set  up  in  public  places,  to  give  notice  of  the  festivals. 
Encuc.    Jldam's  Rom.  Jlntiq. 

CAL'EN-TTJRE,  n.  [Sp.  calcntura,  heat,  a  fever  with 
irregular  pulse  ;  calentar,  to  heat ;  from  L.  caleo,  to 
be  hot.  Russ.  kaluu,  to  heat,  to  make  red  or  red  hot.] 
A  violent  fever,  attended  with  great  heat,  incident 
to  persons  in  hot  climates,  especially  natives  of  cooler 
climates.  It  is  attended  with  delirium,  and  one  of 
the  symptoms  is,  that  the  person  affected  imagines 
the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  and  sometimes,  attempt- 
ing to  walk  in  it,  is  lost.  Encyc.     Coze. 

CA-LES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  calesco.] 
Growing  warmth  ;  growing  heat. 

CALF,  fkaff,)  «. ;  pi.  Calves,  (kavz.)  [Sax.  cealf;  Sw. 
half;  Dan.  kalv ;  D.  half:  and  the  verb  kalren,  to 
calve,  to  vomit  :  G.  kalb  ;  kalben.  The  primary  sense 
is  issue,  from  throwing  out.  Hence  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  protuberant  part  of  the  leg,  a  push,  a 
swell.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the  bovine  genus 
of  quadrupeds. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  dolt ;  an  ignorant,  stupid  person  ; 
a  weak  or  cowardly  man.  Drayton. 

3.  The  thick,  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  behind,  so 
called   from  its  protuberance.  It'isenuin. 

4.  The  calves  of  tht  lips,  in  Hosea,  signify  the  pure 
offerings  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving.  Bro^n, 

CaI.F'-I.TKE,  «.'    Resembling  a  calf.  Slot 

CXLF'-SKIN,  n.  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf;  or 
leather  made  of  the  skin. 

IaL'LbRE:!"-*  [Fr.  and  Sp.  «,'i,Vr.] 

1.  Th'  diameter  of  a  body;  as,  the  caliber  of  a 
Column,  or  of  a  bullet.  Encyc 

2.  The  bore  of  a  gun,  or  the  extent  of  its  bore. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  capacity  of  a  man's  mind, 

Burke. 
*  Caliber-compasses,  calibers,  or  calipers  ;    a  sort  of 
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compasses  made  with  arched  legs,  to  take  the  diam- 
eter of  round  bodies,  as  masts,  shot,  &x.  The  legs 
move  on  an  arch  of  brass,  on  which  are  marked  the 
incites  and  half  inches,  to  show  how  far  the  points 
of  the  compasses  are  opened  asunder.  Encyc. 

Caliber-rule.;  gunner's  calipers,  an  instrument  in 
which  a  right  line  is  so  divided,  as  that,  the  first  part 
being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball 
of  one  pound  weight,  the  other  parts  are  to  the  first 
as  the  diameters  of  balls  of  two,  three,  four,  &c, 
pounds  are  to  the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  one  pound. 
It  is  used  by  engineers  to  determine,  from  a  ball's 
weight,  its  diameter  or  caliber,  and  vice  versa.  Encyc. 

CAL'ICE,  n.  [h.calix;  Fr.calice;  Sax.  calic,  a  cup; 
Gr.  jcuAif.  It  is  usually  written  chalice,  but  on  ety- 
mological principles,  incorrectly.] 

A  cup  ;  appropriately,  a  communion-cup,  or  vessel 
used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  It  is  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  mass. 

CAL'I-CO,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Calicut,  in  India.]  A 
kind  of  cotton  cloth.  In  England,  white  or  imprint- 
ed cotton  cloth  is  called  calico.  In  the  United  States, 
calico  is  printed  cotton  cloth,  having  different  colors. 
I  have  never  heard  this  name  given  to  the  imprinted 
cloth.  Calico  was  originally  imported  from  India, 
but  is  now  manufactured  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

CAL'I-CO-PRINT'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  print  calicoes. 

CAL'I-CO-PRINT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
printing  or  impressing  figured  patterns  on  calico. 

CAL'ID,  a.     [L.  calidus,  from  caleo,  to  be  hot.] 

Hot;  burning;  ardent.  Johnson. 

€A-LID'I-TY,  iu     Heat.  Bnnon. 

CAL'I-DUCT,  n.  [L.  caleo,  to  be  hot,  color,  heat,  and 
duco,  to  lead.] 

A  pipe  or  canal  used  to  convey  heat  to  the  apart- 
ments of  a  house,  by  the  transmission  of  hot  air  or 
steam. 

CS'LIF,  71.  Written  also  Caliph  and  Kalif.   [fromAr. 

t_JlX.=b.  khalafa,  to  succeed.  Hence  a  calif  is  a  suc- 
cessor, a  title  given  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.] 
A  successor  or  vicar ;  a  representative  of  Moham- 
med, bearing  the  same  relation  to  hiin  as  the  pope 
claims  to  bear  to  St.  Peter.  Among  the  Saracens, 
or  Mohammedans,  a  calif  is  one  who  is  vested  with 
supreme  dignity  and  power  in  all  matters  relating  to 
.  religion  and  civil  policy.  This  title  is  borne  by  the 
grand  seignior  in  Turkey,  and  by  the  sophi  of  Persia. 

Encyc. 

office  or  dignity  of  a  calif;  or 
government  of  a  calif.   Harris. 

CAL-I-GA'TION^  n.  [L.  caligalio,  dimness,  from  cal- 
igo,  to  be  dark. J 
Darkness;  dimness;  cloudiness. 
In  medical  authors,  caligatwn,  or  caligo,  is  a  dimness 
of  sight,  from  any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  light 
to  the  retina,  whether  from  opacity  of  tne  cornea,  or 
of  the  crystalline  or  other  humors,  or  their  capsules, 
or  from  an  obstructed  pupil. 

€A-LIG'IN-OUS,  a.    Dim;  obscure;  dark. 

CA-LIG'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.     Obscurely. 

CA-LIG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.     Dimness  ;  obscurity. 

CAL-I-GRAPH'IC,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  elegant 
penmanship.  Warton. 

€A-L1G'RA-PHIST,  n.    An  elegant  penman. 

CA-LIG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  xaX  >s,  fail,  and  ypa<po>,  to 
write;  KaX\typa<l>i<i.] 

Fair  or  elegant  writing,  or  penmanship.    Pridcaux. 

CA'LIN,  n.  A  compound  metal,  of  which  the  Chinese 
make  tea-canisters  and  the  like.  The  ingredients 
seem  to  be  lead  and  tin.  Encyc. 

CAL'I-PASH,   )  it.    That  part  of  a  turtle  which  be- 

CAL'1-PEE,  j  longs  to  the  upper  shell  is  called 
calipash,  and  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  lower 
shell,  calipee.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CAL'1-PERS,  \*n.pl.  Compasses  with 

CAL'I-PER-t'OM'PAS-SES,  \  curved  legs,  for 
measuring  the  caliber,  or  diameter,  of  round  bod- 
ies. Brandc.  ' 

CAL-IS-THEN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  calisthenics. 

CAL-IS-TIIEN'ICS,  n.  [Gr.  koXoc,  beautiful,  and 
oticfoi,  strength.] 

The  art,  science,  or  practice,  of  healthful  exercise 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  promote  strength  and  grace- 
ful movement. 

€AL'I-VER,  n.  [from  caliber.]  A  kind  of  hand-gun, 
musket,  or  arquebuse.  Shah. 

CA'LIX,  n.     [L.  calix:  Gr.  imAif.]     A  cup. 

It  is  sometimes  erroneously  used  for  Calyx,  which 
see. 

CALK         t 

CALQ.UE  i  "'  *"     fr'  cahueri t0  chalk.] 

To  copy  a  drawing,  by  rubbing  the  back  of  it 
with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  then  tracing  the  lines 
through  on  paper,  4tc,  by  means  of  a  blunt  style  or 
needle. 

CALK,  (kauk,)  v.  t.  [Qu.  the  connection  of  this  word 
with  the  Sp.  calafetear  ;  It.  calafatare  ;  Port,  calafctar  ; 
Arm.  calefcti ;  Fr.  calfeter,  to  smear  with   cement  or 
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mortar  ;  Ar.  t_Js,Xs  kalafa,  to  stop  the  seams  of  ships 
with  fine  moss,  &c,  and  pay  them  over  with  pitch  ; 
Sam.  id.  It  may  be  corrupted  from  this  word  ;  if  not, 
it  may  be  from  the  Dan.  kalk,  calx,  lime,  or  mortar ; 
but  this  seems  not  probable.  The  Germans  and  Danes 
have  borrowed  the  Spanish  and  French  word  to  ex- 
press the  idea.  Skinner  deduces  the  word  from  Fr. 
calage,  tow.] 

1.  To  drive  oakum,  or  old  ropes  untwisted,  into 
the  seams  of  a  ship,  or  other  vessel,  to  prevent  their 
leaking  or  admitting  water.  After  the  seams  are 
filled,  they  are  covered  with  hot,  melted  pitch  or 
resin,  to  keep  the  oakum  from  rotting. 

2.  In  some  parts  of  America,  to  set  upon  a  horse  or 
ox  shoes  armed  with  sharp  points  of  iron,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  on  ice  ;  that  is,  to  stop  from  slipping. 

CALK,  (kauk,)  n.  In  Jfeio  England,  a  sharp-pointed 
piece  of  iron  on  a  shoe  for  a  horse  or  an  ox,  called  in 
Great  Britain  calkin ;  used  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
slipping. 

Also,  an  instrument  with  sharp  points,  which  per- 
sons wear  on  their  feet  to  prevent  slipping  on  the 
ice.     [U.  S.l 

CALK'ER,  (kauk'er,)  n.  A  man  who  calks;  some- 
times, perhaps,  a  calk  or  pointed  iron  on  a  horse-shoe. 

€ALK'£D,  (kaukd,)  pp.  Having  the  seams  stopped  ; 
furnished  with  shoes  with  iron  points. 

CALK'IN,  ?i.  A  calk,  or  sharp  point  in  a  horse's  shoe, 
to  prevent  slipping. 

CALK'ING,  (kauk'ing,)  ppr.  Stopping  the  seams  of 
a  ship;  putting  on  shoes  with  iron  points. 

CALK'ING,  (calk'ing,)  n.  In  painting,  the  covering 
of  the  back  side  of  a  design  witli  black  lead,  or  red 
chalk,  and  tracing  lines  through  on  a  waxed  plate, 
or  wall,  or  other  matter,  by  passing  lightly  over  each 
stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which  leaves  an 
impression  of  the  color  on  the  plate,  paper,  or  wall. 

Chambers. 

CALK'ING-I-RON,  (kauk'ing-I-urn,)  n.  An  instru- 
ment like  a  chisel,  used  in  calking  ships. 

CALL,  v.  t.t  [L.  calo  :  Gr.  KaXen  ;  Sw.  kalla;  Dan. 
'kalde ;  W.  gulw,  to  call ;  D.  kalian,  to  talk  ;  Ch.  N^3 
ill  Aph.  to  call,  to  thunder;  Heb.,  to  hold  or  restrain, 
which  is  the  Gr.  kojAuoj,  L.  caula  ;  Syr.  Sam.  and 
Eth.,  to  hold  or  restrain  ;  Ar.,  to  keep  ;  L.  celo.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  press,  drive,  or  strain.  We  find 
the  like  elements  and  signification  in  Sax.  giellau,  or 
gijllan,  to  yell ;  Dan.  gale,  to  crow.  Class  Gl.  The 
W.  galw  is  connected  in  origin  with  gallu,  to  be  able, 
to  have  power,  may,  can,  Eng.  could,  the  root  of  gal- 
lant, L.  gallus,  &c] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  drive  ;  to  strain  or  force  out 
sound.     Hence, 
1.  To  name ;  to  denominate  or  give  a  name. 


2.  To  convoke ;  to  summon  ;  to  direct  or  order  to 
meet;  to  assemble  by  order  or  public  notice;  often 
with  together  ;  as,  the  king  called  his  council  to- 
gether;  the  president  called  together  the  congress. 

3.  To  request  to  meet  or  come. 

He  sent  his  servants  lo  call  them  that  were  bidden.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

4.  To  invite. 

Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused.  —  Prov.  i. 

5.  To  invite  or  summon  to  come  or  be  present ;  to 
invite,  or  collect ;  as,  call  all  your  senses  to  you. 

6.  To  give  notice  to  come  by  authority ;  to  com- 
mand to  come  ;  as,  call  a  servant. 

7.  To  proclaim  ;  to  name,  or  publish  the  name. 
Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear.  Gay. 

8.  To  appoint  or  designate,  as  for  an  office,  duty, 
or  employment. 

See,  I  have  called  by  name  Beznleel.  —  Ex.  xxxi. 
Paul,  called  lo  lie  an  apostle.  — R>  m.  i. 

9.  To  invite  ;  to  warn  ;  to  exhort.     Is.  xxii.  12. 

Cruden. 

10.  To  invite  or  draw  into  union  with  Christ ;  to 
bring  to  know,  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel.  Rom. 
viii.  28. 

11.  To  own  and  acknowledge.    Heb.  ii.  xi. 

12.  To  invoke  or  appeal  to. 

I  call  God  for  a  witness.  — 2  Cor.  i. 

13.  To  esteem  or  account.  Is.  lviii.  5.  Matt.  iii.  15. 
To  call  down;  to  invite,  or  to  bring  down. 

To  call  back ;  to  revoke  or  retract ;  to  recall ;  to 
summon  or  bring  back. 

To  call  for;  to  demand,  require,  or  claim;  as,  a 
crime  calls  for  punishment ;  or  to  cause  to  grow. 
E/.ek.  xxxvi.  Also,  to  speak  for  ;  to  ask  ;  to  request ; 
as,  to  call  for  a  dinner. 

To  call  in  ;  to  collect;  as,  to  call  in  debts  or  money  ; 
or  to  draw  from  circulation  ;  as,  to  call  in  clipped 
coin  ;  or  to  summon  together;  lo  invite  to  come  to- 
gether ;  as,  to  call  in  neighbors  or  friends. 

To  call  forth  ;  to  bring  or  summon  to  action  ;  as,  to 
call  forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

To  call  off;  to  summon  away  ;  to  divert ;  as,  to  call 
off  the  attention  ;  to  call  off  workmen  from  their  em- 
ployment. 
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To  call  up;  to  bring  into  view  or  recollection  ;  as, 
to  call  up  the  image  of  a  deceased  friend  ;  also,  to 
bring  into  action,  or  discussion  ;  as,  to  call  up  a  bill 
before  a  legislative  body. 

To  call  over ;  to  read  a  list,  name  by  name  ;  to  re- 
cite separate  particulars  in  order,  as  a  roll  of  names. 

To  call  out;  to  summon  to  fight ;  to  challenge  ;  al- 
so, to  summon  into  service  ;  as,  to  call  out  the  militia. 

To  call  to  mind  ;  to  recollect ;  to  revive  in  memory. 
CALL,  v.  i.    To  utter  a  loud  sound,  or  to  address  by 
name ;  to  utter  the  name ;  sometimes  with  to. 
The  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

2.  To  stop,  without  intention  of  staying  ;  to  make 
a  short  stop  ;  as,  to  call  at  the  inn.  This  use  John- 
son supposes  to  have  originated  in  the  custom  of  de- 
noting one's  presence  at  the  door  by  a  call.  It  is 
common,  in  this  phrase,  to  use  at;  as,  to  call  at  the 
inn  ;  or  on  ;  as,  to  call  on  a  friend.  'Phis  application 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  spea/c,  D.  kallcn.  Let  us 
speak  at  this  place. 

To  call  on ;  to  make  a  short  visit  to ;  also,  to  solicit 
payment,  or  make  a  demand  of  a  debt.  In  a  theo- 
logical sense,  to  pray  to,  or  worship  ;  as,  to  cull  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     Qen.  iv.    To  repeat  solemnly. 

Dry  den. 

To  call  out ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice  ,  to  bawl  ;  a  pop- 
ular use  of  the  phrase. 
CALL,  «.   A  vocal  address,  of  summons  or  invitation  ; 
as,  he  will  not  come  at  a  call. 

2.  Demand  ;  requisition  ;  public  claim ;  as,  listen 
to  the  calls  of  justice  or  humanity. 

3.  Divine  vocation,  or  summons ;  as,  the  call  of 
Abraham. 

4.  Invitation  ;  request  of  a  public  body  or  society ; 
as,  a  clergyman  has  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry. 

5.  A  summons  from  heaven  ;  impulse. 

Sl.  Paul  believed  he  had  a  call,  when  he  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians. Locke. 

6.  Authority  ;  command.  Denham. 

7.  A  short  visit ;  as,  to  make  a  call ;  to  give  one  a 
call;  that  is,  a  speaking  to  ;  D.  kallen.  To  give  one 
a  call,  is  to  stop  a  moment  and  speak  or  say  a  word  ; 
or  to  have  a  short  conversation  with. 

H.  Vocation ;  employment.  In  this  sense,  calling 
is  generally  used. 

9.  A  naming ;  a  nomination.  Bacon. 

10.  Among  hunters,  a  lesson  blown  on  the  liom,  to 
comfort  the  hounds.  Encyc. 

11.  Among  seamen,  a  whistle  or  pipe,  used  by  the 
boatswain  and  his  mate,  to  summon  the  sailors  to 
their  duty.  Encyc. 

12.  The  English  name  of  the  mineral  called  by  the 
Germans  tungsten  or  wolfram.  Encyc. 

13.  Among  fowlers,  a  noise  or  cry  in  imitation  of  a 
bird,  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds  by  imitating  their  voice. 

Encyc.     Bailey. 

14.  In  legislative  bodies,  the  call  of  the  house,  is  a 
calling  over  the  names  of  the  members,  to  discover 
who  is  absent,  or  for  other  purpose  ;  a  calling  of 
names  with  a  view  to  obtain  answers  from  the  per- 
sons named. 

CALL'£D,  (kauld,)  pp.  Invited  ;  summoned  ;  ad- 
dressed ;  named  ;  appointed  ;  invoked ;  assembled 
by  order  ;  recited. 

CALL'ER,  7t.     One  who  calls. 

P  A  I  '  T  P.T     ) 

CAL'L  <\T      ™"     A  tmll>  or  a  sco,d-  ^•N'ot  used-\    Shak 

CAL'LET,  v.  i.     To  rail ;  to  scold.     [Not  in  use.] 

CAL'LID,  a.     Cunning. 

CAL-LID'I-TY,  «.     [L.  calliditas.] 
Skill ;  discernment ;  shrewdness. 

CAL-LIG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  K.iWiypaqjia.] 
Fair  or  elegant  penmanship. 

CALL'ING,  ppr.  Inviting;  summoning;  naming  ;  ad- 
dressing ;  invoking. 

CALL'ING,  ii.  A  naming,  or  inviting;  a  reading  over 
or  reciting  in  order,  or  a  call  of  names  with  a  view 
to  obtain  an  answer,  as  in  legislative  bodies. 

2.  Vocation  ;  profession  ;  trade  ;  usual  occupation, 
or  employment.  Pope.     Swift.     1  Cor.  vii.  20. 

3.  Class  of  persons  engaged  in  any  profession  or 
employment.  Hammond. 

4.  Divine  summons,  vocation,  or  invitation. 

Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure.  —  2 
Pet.  i. 
CAL-LI'O-PE,  (kal-ll'o-py,)  77.*  In  pagan  mythology, 
the  muse  that  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
poetry. 
CAL'LI-PERS.     See  Calipers. 
€AL-LI.S-THEN'ieS.     See  Calisthenics. 
CAL-LOS'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  callosite ;  L.  callositas.    Pee 
Callous.] 

Hardness  of  skin,  which  assumes  a  horny  consist- 
ence in  places  exposed  to  constant  pressure  ;  the 
hardness  of  the  cicatrix  of  ulcers.  Coze. 

CAL' LOUS,  a.t[L.  callus,  hardness  ;  calleo,  to  be  hard, 
to  know  or  be  skilled  ;  Eng.  could,  which  see.] 

1.  Hard  ;  hardened  ;  indurated  ;  as  an  ulcer,  or 
some  part  of  the  body.  Wiseman. 

2.  Hardened  in  mind  ;  insensible  ;  unfeeling. 

JOrydtn. 
CAL'LOUS-LY,   adv.     In  a  har<?er,ed  or  unfeeling 
manner. 
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CAL'LOUS-NESS,  n.      Hardness,  induration,  applied 

to  tlte  body ;  insensibility,  applied  to  the  mind  or  heart. 

Cheyne.     Bentley. 

C AL'LOW,  a.     [tr.  calbh ;  L.  calvus,  bald ;  G.  kahl ;  D. 

O  „ 

kaal ;  Fr.  cliauve  ;  Pers.    Vj    leal ;  Russ.  gol,  bald, 

naked ;  galeyu,  to  be  stripped.] 

Destitute  oi'  feathers;  naked;  unfledged;  as  a 
young  bird.  Milton. 

CAL'LUS,  n.  [L.  callus,  from  calico,  to  be  hard  ;  Sans. 
kalla,  stone.] 

1.  Any  preternatural  hardness  in  the  body,  partic- 
ularly of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  feet,  from  fric- 
tion or  pressure,  or  the  hardened  edges  of  a  wound 
or  ulcer. 

2.  The  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  between  the 
extremities  of  fractured  bones,  serving  to  unite  them. 

CALM,  (k:im,)  a.  [Fr.  calme  :  Sp.  calma  ;  It.  calma  ;  D. 
halm.  Qu.  Gr.  \a\ato  ;  It.  calare,  to  decrease  or 
abate  ;  Sp.  calar,  to  sink.] 

1.  Still ;  quiet ;  being  at  rest,  as  the  air.  Hence, 
not  stormy  or  tempestuous;  as,  a  calm  day. 

2.  Undisturbed  ;  not  agitated  ;  as,  a  calm  sea. 

3.  Undisturbed  by  passion  ;  not  agitated  or  excited  ; 
quiet;  tranquil,  as  the  mind,  temper,  or  attention. 

CALM,  n.  Stillness;  tranquillity  ;  quiet ;  freedom  from 
motion,  agitation,  or  disturbance  ;  applied  to  the  ele- 
ments, or  to  the  mind  and  passions.  South. 

CALM,  n.  U  To  still  ;  to  quiet,  as  the  wind  or  elements ; 
to  still,  appease,  allay,  or  pacify,  as  the  mind  or  pas- 
sions. Drnden.     AUerbury. 

CALM'-BROW-HD,  a.  Wearing  the  look  of  calmness. 

CALM'ER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms,  or  has 
the  power  to  still,  and  make  quiet;  that  which  allays 

eALM'ER,  a,  comp.     More  calm.  [or  pacifies. 

CAL.\I''EST,  a.  super!.     Most  calm. 

SALM'ING,  ppr.     Stilling;  appeasing. 

CaLM'I.Y,  adv.  In  a  quiet  manner  ;  without  disturb- 
ance, agitation,  tumult,  or  violence ;  without  passion ; 
quietly. 

CALM'NESS,  n.  Quietness;  stillness  ;  tranquillity  ; 
applied  to  the  elements. 

2.  Quietness  ;  mildness1;  unruffled  state;  applied 
to  the  mind,  passions,  or  temper. 

CALM'Y,  (kam'e,)  o.     Calm;  quiet;  peaceable. 

Spenser.     Cotoley. 

CA-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  «a\>-c  and  yp7i07j.] 
Elegant  penmanship.     [See  Calligraphy.] 

Ed.  B.ev. 

€AL'0-MEL,?i.  [du.  Gr.  xa\oc, fair,  and  ue\a$,  black, 
or  iEthiop.  mineral.] 

A  preparation  of  mercury,  much  used  in  medicine. 
It  is  the  dichlorid  of  mercury,  or  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  mercury  and  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 
rine. It  is  usually  formed  by  rubbing  together  mer- 
cury and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions, and  then  subliming. 

€A-LOR'te,  n.     [L.  color,  heat.] 

The  principle  or  matter  of  heat,  or  the  simple  ele- 
ment of  heat.  Lavoisier. 

The  agent  to  which  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
combustion  are  ascribed.  Ure. 

Caloric  expands  all  bodies.  Henry. 

CA-LOR'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  matter  of  heat. 

CA-LOR'I-FERE,  n.  [L.  color,  heat,  and  /era,  to 
bear.] 

An  apparatus  for  conveying  and  distributing  heat ; 
a  term  particularly  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  heat- 
ing conservatories,  Sec,  by  means  of  hot  water  cir- 
culating in  Tubes.  Ure. 

€AL-0-RIF'l€,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  producing 
heat ;  causing  heat ;  heating. 

Calorific  rays:  the  invisible,  heating  rays  which 
emanate  froir.  the  sun,  and  from  burning  and  heated 
bodies.  The  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  and  other  lu- 
minous bodies,  are  different  from  the  luminous  or 
colorific  rays,  and  possess  different  refrangibilities. 

CA-LOR-t-FI-CA'TION,  7i.  The  production  of  heat, 
especially  animal  heat. 

CAI^-O-RI.M'E-TER,  ».  [L.  color,  heat,  and  Gr.  jit- 
pou,  measure.] 

An  apparatus  for  measuring  relative  quantities  of 
heat,  or  the  specific  caloric  of  bodies  ;  or  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling,  from  the  quantity  of  ice  it  melts  ;  invented 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace. 

eA-LOIl-I-iMo'TOR,  n.  [caloric,  and  L.  motor,  mover.] 
A   galvanic   instrument,   for  evolving   caloric,  in 
which  the  calorific  influence  or  effects  are  attend- 
ed  by  scarcely   any  electrical,  but  great  magnetic 
power.  Hare. 

€A-LOTTE',  )         r„         ,  „   , 

CA-LoTE',     i  "•     tFr"  ca!oUc-l 

1.  A  cap  or  coif,  of  hair,  satin,  or  other  stuff,  worn 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ornament. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  round  cavity  or  depression,  in 
form  of  a  cup  or  cap,  lathed  and  plastered,  used  to 
diminish  the  elevation  of  a  chape],  cabinet,  alcove, 
Ice,  which  would  otherwise  be  too  high  for  other 
pieces  of  the  apartment.  Harris.     F.ncyc. 

tWL'O-TYPE,  ii.     [Gr.  «,<>nc,  beautiful,  and  ruroc, 
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type.]  A  name  given  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  his  in- 
vention for  making  pictures  on  paper  or  other  sub- 
stances, by  the  agency  of  light.  Gilbert 

€A-LOY'ERS,  )         ,      rn         ,      „,  -, 

eA-LOG'E-RI,  (  "•  &■    [Gl-  "aUl  and  W«w«S.J 

Monks  of  the  Greek  church  of  three  orders  ;  orc/t- 
ari,  or  novices;  ordinary  professed,  or  microchemi; 
and  the  more  perfect,  called  megalochcmi.  They  are 
also  divided  into  ceuobites,  who  live  in  cloisters,  and 
perform  all  the  services  of  the  choir;  anchorets,  who 
live  in  separate  cells,  at  a  distance  from  the  cloister, 
which  they  attend  on  Sundays  and  fast-days  ;  and 
recluses,  who  shut  themselves  tip  in  grottos  and  cav- 
erns, on  the  mountains,  and  live  on  alms  furnished 
to  them  by  the  monasteries.  Encyc. 

CALP,  u.  "A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  bluish- 
black,  gray,  or  grayish-blue,  but  its  streak  is  white; 
called  also  argillo-ferruginous  limestone.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  compact  limestone  and  marl. 

Kirwan.     Clcaveland.     Philips. 

€ALQTJE,  v.  t.     See  Calk. 

CAL'TROP,  )!.*  [Sax.  coltraype,  a  species  of  thistle, 
rendered  by  Lye,  Rhamnus,  and  Carduus  stellatus. 
The  French  has  cliaussetrape.  The  Italian  calcalrep- 
polo  is  from  calcarc,  to  tread,  and  tribolo,  a  thistle  ;  L. 
tribulus.] 

1.  A  kind  of  thistle,  the  Latin  Tribulus,  with  a 
roundish,  prickly  pericarp,  composed  of  five  united 
capsules,  each  of  which  is,  on  one  side,  gibbous,  of- 
ten armed  with  three  or  four  daggers  ;  on  the  other 
side,  angular,  converging  with  transverse  cells.  It 
grows  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  among  corn,  and 
is  very  troublesome,  as  the  prickles  run  into  the  feet 
of  cattle.  Fain,  of  Plants.     Miller. 

*2.  In  military  affairs,  an  instrument  with  four  iron 
points  disposed  in  a  triangular  form,  so  that,  three  of 
them  being  on  the  ground,  the  other  points  upward. 
These  are  scattered  on  the  grcund,  where  an  enemy's 
cavalry  are  to  pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by  en- 
dangering the  horses'  feet.       Encyc.     Dr.  Addison. 

eA-LUM'BA,  7i.  [from  kalumb,  its  native  name  in 
Mozambique.] 

A  plant,  the  Cocculus  palmatus,  growing  in  Mo- 
zambique. The  root  of  this  plant,  a  bitter  tonic,  is 
much  used  in  medicine. 

CAL'U-MET,  77.  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a 
pipe,  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually 
of  soft  red  stone,  like  marble,  and  the  tube  a  long 
reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  The  calumet  is  used 
as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  '.var.  To 
accept  the  calumet,  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace, 
and  to  refuse  it,  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of 
peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  alliances, 
to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel  with  safety. 
The  calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used  to  pro- 
claim war. 

CA-LUM'NI-ATE,  ti.fct  [See  Calumny.]  To  accuse 
or  charge  one  falsely  and  knowingly  with  some 
crime,  offense,  or  something  disreputable  ;  to  slander. 

€A-LUM'NI-ATE,  v.  i.  To  charge  falsely  and  know- 
ingly with  a  crime  or  offense ;  to  propagate  evil  re- 
ports with  a  design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another. 

eA-LUM'SI-Z-TED,  pp.  or  a>  Slandered;  falsely  and 
maliciously  accused  of  what  is  criminal,  immoral,  or 
disgraceful. 

CA-LUM'NI-A-TING,  ppr.     Slandering 

CA-LUM^NI-A'TION",  n.  False  accusation  of  a  crime 
or  offense,  or  a  malicious  and  false  representation  of 
the  words  or  actions  of  another,  with  a  view  to  in- 
jure his  good  name. 

CA-LUM'NI-A-TOR,  77.  One  who  slanders  ;  one  who 
falsely  and  knowingly  accuses  another  of  a  crime  or 
offense,  or  maliciously  propagates  false  accusations 
or  reports. 

CA-LUM'.M-A-TO-RY,  «.     Slanderous.      Montagu. 

€A-LUM'NI-OUS,  a.  Slanderous  ;  bearing  or  imply- 
ing calumny  ;  injurious  to  reputation. 

eA-LUM'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Slanderously. 

CA-LUM'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Slanderousness. 

Bp.  Morton. 

OAL'UM-NY,  tt.t  [L.  calumnia;  Fr.  calomnie;  It.  ca- 
lumnia.  If  777  is  radical,  this  word  may  be  allied  to 
calamity,  both  from  the  sense  of  falling  upon,  rush- 
ing, or  throwing  on.  If  717  is  not  radical,  this  word 
may  be  the  Gothic  holon,  to  calumniate,  Saxon  holan, 
to  rush  upon.  The  word  is  found  in  Ir.  guilimnc, 
calumny,  gtulimnighim,  to  calumniate  or  reproach.] 
Slander;  false  accusation  of  a  crime  or  offense, 
knowingly  or  maliciously  made  or  reported,  to  the 
injury  of  another  ;  false  representation  of  facts  re- 
proachful to  another,  made  by  design,  and  with 
knowledge  of  its  falsehood ;  sometimes  followed 
by  07t. 

Neglected  calumny  soon  expires.  Murphy's  'Iacitue. 

GAL'VA-RY,  71.  [L.  calraria,  from  calva,  a  skull  or 
scalp;  Ir.  call),  the  head;  Sp.  calcario,  calva;  It. 
calvo.] 

1.  A  place  of  skulls;  particularly  the  place  where 
Christ  was  crucified  on  a  small  hill  west  of  Jerusalem. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  A  kind  of  chapel  raised 
on  a  hillock  near  a  city,  as  a  place  of  devotion,  in 
memory  of  the  place  where  our  Savior  suffered. 
Q.  In  heraldry,  a  cross  so  called,  set  upon  steps, 
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resembling   the    cross    on   which    our  Savior  was 
crucified. 

3.  In    architecture,   a    chapel,   erected    by   Roman 
Catliolics  on  a  hill,  in  which  are  represented  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ's  death.  Elmes. 
eALVE,  (k'iv,)  v.  i.    [from  calf;  Sax.  calfian.] 

1.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  cow. 

2.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  sometimes  by  way  of 
reproach,  as  when  applied  to  the  human  race,  to  bring 
forth  ;  to  produce. 

CALVES'-SNOUT,  n.  A  plant,  snapdragon,  An- 
tirrhinum. 

€ALV'ER,  v.  t.     To  cut  in  slices.     [A'ot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

CALV'ER,  v.  i.  To  shrink  by  cutting,  and  not  fall  to 
pieces.  -  [Not  t'71  use.}  Cotton. 

CAL-VILLE',  77.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  apple. 

€AL'VIN-ISM,  71.  The  theological  tenets  or  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  who  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  France,  and 
in  1536  chosen  professor  of  divinity,  and  minister  of 
a  church  in  Geneva.  The  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  this  system  are,  original  sin,  particular  election 
and  reprobation,  particular  redemption,  effectual 
grace  in  regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  justification  by  free  grace,  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  the  Trinity. 

€AL'VIN-IST,  77.  A  follower  of  Calvin  ;  one  who 
embraces  the  theological  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

€AL-VL\-IST'ie,  )  a.     Pertaining   to  Cabin,  or 

€AL-VIN-1ST'1€-AL,  (      to  his  opinions  in  theology. 

€AL'VIN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  to  Calvinism. 

CALVISH,  a.  [from  calf]  Like  a  calf.  [More  prop- 
erly, Oalfish.J  Sheldon. 

€AL'Vl-TY,  n.     Baldness. 

CALX,  n.  f  pi.  Calxes  or  Calces.  [L.  calx  ;  Sax. 
cealc,  a  stone,  calculus,  and  chalk  ;  f>.  kalk  ;  G.  kalk  ; 
Sw.  kalck  :  Dan.  kalk ;  Fr.  chauz.  The  same  word 
signifies  chalk,  lime,  mortar,  and  the  heel,  and  from 
that  is  formed  calculus,  a  little  stone.  The  word  then 
signifies,  primarily,  a  lump,  or  clod,  or  hard  mass, 
and  is  allied  to  callus.  If  calx  is  from  x'.'Ai£,  the 
usual  orthography  was  not  observed  by  the  Latins. 
See  Calculate.] 

Properly,  lime  or  chalk  ;  but  more  appropriately, 
the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which  remains 
after  being  subjected  to  calcination  by  heat,  solution 
by  acids,  or  detonation  by  niter,  and  which  is  or 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calxes 
are  now  called  oryds.  They  weigh  more  than  the 
metal  from  which  they  are  produced,  being  combined 
with  oxygen.  Coze.     Encyc. 

Calz  nativa  :  native  calx,  a  kind  of  marly  earth,  of 
a  dead  whitish  color,  which,  in  water,  bubbles  or 
hisses,  and  without  burning  will  make  a  cement,  like 
lime  or  gypsum. 

Calz  viva,  quick  lime,  is  lime  not  slaked.    Encyc. 

CA-LYC'IN-AL,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  calyx  ;  situated 

€AL'Y-CINE,       \      on  a  calvx.  Martyn. 

CAL'Y-CLE,  n.     [L.  calyculus.     See  Calyx.] 

In  botany,  a  row  of  small  leaflets,  at  the  base,  of 
the  calyx,  on  the  outside.  The  calycle  of  the  seed  is 
the  outer  proper  covering  or  crown  of  the  seed  ad- 
hering to  it,  to  facilitate  its  dispersion.        Martyn. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  the  small  cup-like 
prominences,  containing  each  a  polyp-cell,  covering 
the  surface  of  manv  corols. 

€A-LY€'LT-LATE,  (a.     Having  a  calycle  at  the  base 

€AL'Y-€L£D,  j      on   the   outside ;  used   of  the 

calyx. 

€A-LYP'TRA,  n     [Gr.  *oXv7rri?,o,  a  cover.] 

The  calyx  of  mosses,  according  to  Linnaeus  ;  but 
not  properly  a  calyx.  It  is  a  kind  of  veil,  or  cowl, 
which  covers  or  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  anther, 
like  an  extinguisher.  Martyn.    Milne. 

The  calyptra  of  mosses  is  an  appendage  of  the 
capsule,  h  at  first  closely  invests  the  capsule,  and 
its  summit  is  the  stigma.  As  the  capsuie  approaches 
maturity,  the  calyptra  is  detached  below,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  stigma  like  a  hood.  Cyc.     Smith. 

The  calyptra  of  mosses  is  that  part  of  the  mem- 
branous covering,  inclosing  the  sporangium  or  theca, 
(capsule,)  which,  when  the  membrane  bursts  around 
as  the  theca  approaches  maturity,  is  carried  up  and 
sustained  on  the  summit  of  the  latter.     ■     Linoini. 

The  theca  was  considered  as  an  anther  by  Linnams  ; 
afterwards  as  a  capsule,  or  proper  seed-vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  stigma.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  spo1 
rang-ium,  or  /essel  inclosing  the  spores,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  seeds  in  the  hi»her  orders  of  plants. 

eA-LYPTRI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ca- 
lyptra. 

eX'LYX,  71. ;  pi.  Calyxes.*  [L.  calyz  ;  Gr.  A-aXef,  a 
flower  not  opened,  a  husk  or  shell.  It  has  been  con- 
founded with  KvAif,  calix,  a  cup.] 

1.  The  outer  covering  of  a  (lower,  being  the  ter- 
mination of  the  cortical  epidermis  or  outer  bark  of 
the  plant,  which,  in  most  plants,  incloses  and  sup- 
ports the  bottom  of  the  corol.  In  Linnirus's  system, 
it  comprehends  the  perianth,  the  involucrum,  the 
anient,  the  spath,  the  glume,  the  calyptra,  and  the 
volva.  Milne.     Mortijn.     Encyc. 

The  opinion  of  Linn.-ens  that  the  calyx  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  epidermis  is  now  considered  erro- 
neous. Ed,  Encyc.     Sinitk. 
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The  calyx  is  the  most  exterior  integument  of  a 
flower,  consisting  of  several  verticillate  leaves, 
(sepals,)  united  by  their  margins  or  distinct,  usually 
of  a  green  color,  and  of  a  less  delicate  texture  than 
the  corol.  Lhidley. 

The  calyx,  as  thus  defined,  corresponds  to  the 
perianth,  of  Linnaeus. 

2.  A  membranous  sac,  inclosing  each  papilla  of  the 
kidney,  opening  at  its  apex  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidnev  ;  called  also  infundibulum. 

GAI,~ZC")ONS',  n.  pi.     [Sp.  cab-ones.] 

Drawers.     [Not  English.]  Herbert. 

CAM,  n.  *  A  projection  on  a  wheel,  which,  by  its  revo- 
lution, produces  an  alternating  motion  in  machinery. 

GA-Ma'IEu,  n.  A  painting  in  which  there  is  only 
one  color,  and  where  the  lights  and  shades  are  of 
gold  wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground.  When 
the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French  call  itcirage;  when 
gray,  grisaille.  This  work  is  chiefly  used  to  repre- 
sent basso-relievos.  These  pieces  answer  to  the 
novoxpuiiara,  or  monochromes,  of  the  Greeks. 

Encyc. 

eAM'BER,  71.  [Fr.  cambrer,  to  arch,  to  vatilt,  to  bend, 
from  L.  camera,  a  vault,  a  chamber.] 

Among  builders,  camber,  or  camber-beam,  is  a  piece 
of  timber  cut  archwise,  or  with  an  obtuse  angle  in 
the  middle,  used  in  platforms,  where  long  and  strong 
beams  are  required.  As  a  verb,  this  word  signifies 
to  bend,  but  I  know  not  that  it  is  used. 

A  cambered  deck,  is  one  which  is  higher  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  arched,  but  drooping  or  declining  toward  the 
stem  and  stern  ;  also  when  it  is  irregular. 

GAM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bending;  arched;  as,  a 
deck  lies  cambering. 

CAM'BI-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  exchanges  in  commerce. 

Park. 

€AM'BI9T,  n.  [It.  cambista,  from  cambio,  exchange  ; 
Sp.  id.] 

A  banker;  one  who  deals  in  exchange,  or  is  skilled 
in  the  science.  Christ.  Obs. 

CAM'BIST-RY,  n.  The  science  of  exchange,  weights, 
mea-sures,  &c.  Park. 

CAM'Bl-UM,  n.  In  botany,  a  viscid  secretion,  which, 
in  the  spring,  separates  the  alburnum  of  an  exoge- 
nous plant  from  the  liber,  or  inner  bark.       Lindley. 

GAM-BoGE',  «•     See  Gamboge. 

GAM-BOOSE',  n.  [I).  kombuis.]  A  ship's  cook-room 
or  kitchen.     [See  Caboose.] 

CAM'BREL,  n.  A  crooked  piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  to 
hang  meat  on.     [See  Gambrel.] 

GaM'BRIG,  n.  A  species  of  extremely  fine  white 
linen,  made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cambray, 
in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manufactured.  Cam- 
bric is  also  made  of  cotton. 

GaME,  pret.  of  Come,  which  see. 

CAME,  n.  A  term  applied  to  slender  rods  of  cast 
lead,  of  which  glaziers  make  their  f-irned  lead  for 
receiving  the  glass  of  casements.       Qurilt.    Encyc. 

CAM'EL,  h.*  [L.  camelus;  Gr.  k(i«ij>oj;  D.  and  Dan. 
kameel;  G.kamel;  Heb.  Syr.  and  Eth.  boi  gamal;  Ch. 

nboi ;  Ar.  A^,^..    The  Arabic  verb,  to  which  this 

word  belongs,  signifies  to  be  beautiful,  or  elegant,  to 
please,  or  to  behave  with  kindness  and  humanity. 
In  Sax.  gamele,  or  gawol,  is  a  camel,  and  an  old 
man  ;  gamol-feax,  one  that  has  long  hair ;  gamol- 
ferhlh,  a  man  of  great  mind.  In  W.  the  word  is 
cammarc,  a  crooked  horse.] 

*1.  A  large  quadruped  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  for 
carrying  burdens,  and  for  riders.  As  a  genus,  the 
camel  belongs  to  the  order  of  Pecora.  The  charac- 
teristics are  :  it  has  no  horns  ;  it  has  six  fore  teeth  in 
the  under  jaw  ;  the  canine  teeth  are  wide  set,  three 
in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  there  is 
a  fissure  in  the  upper  lip.  The  dromedary,  or  Ara- 
bian camel,  has  one  bunch  on  the  back,  four  callous 
protuberances  on  the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind 
legs.  The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  bunches  on  the 
back.  The  llama  of  South  America  is  a  smaller 
animal,  with  a  smooth  back,  small  head,  fine  black 
eyes,  and  very  long  neck.  The  pacos,  or  sheep,  of 
Chili,  has  no  bunch.  Camels  constitute  the  riches 
of  an  Arabian,  without  which  he  could  neither  sub- 
sist, carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  sandy  deserts. 
Their  milk  is  his  common  food.  By  the  camel's 
power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  drink  for  many- 
days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse  shrubs,  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  parched  and  barren  lands  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

2.  In  Holland,  camel  (or  kameel,  as  Coxe  writes 
itj  is  a  machine  for  lifting  ships,  and  bearing  them 
over  the  Pampus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Y,  or 
over  other  bars.  It  is  also  used  in  other  places,  and 
particularly  at  the  dock  in  Petersburg,  to  bear  vessels 
over  a  bar  to  Cronstadt.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

CAM'EL-BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  a.  Having  a  back'  like 
a  camel ;  humpbacked.  Fuller. 

CA-.ME'LE-ON  MIN'ER-AL,  n.  [See  Chameleon.] 
A  compound  formed  by  fusing  together  pure  potash 
and  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  whose  solution  in 
water,  at  first  green,  passes  spontaneously  through 
the  whole  series  of  colored  rays  to  the  red ;  and  by 
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the  addition   of  potash,  it   returns    to  its  original 
green.  Urc. 

This  is  called  manganate  or  manganesatc  of  pot- 
ash ;  the  black  oxyd  of  manganese  here  performing 
the  functions  of  an  acid. 

CA-MEL'O-PARD  or  CAM'EL-O-PARD,  7!.*  [came- 
lus and  pardalis.] 

The  giraffe,  a  species  constituting  the  genus  ea- 
melopardalis.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered  with  hair, 
truncated  at  the  end,  and  tufted.  On  the  forehead 
is  a  tubercle,  two  inches  high,  resembling  another 
horn.  The  fore  legs  are  not  much  longer  than  the 
hind  ones,  but  the  shoulders  are  of  such  a  vast 
length,  as  to  render  the  fore  part  of  the  animal  much 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  head  is  like  that  of 
a  stag ;  the  neck  is  slender  and  elegant,  furnished 
with  a  short  mane.  The  color  of  the  whole  animal 
is  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  large,  broad,  rusty 
spots.  This  animal  is  found  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Africa.    It  is  timid,  and  not  fleet. 

Encyc. 

CAM'E-O, 71.  [It.  cammeo.]  A  precious  stone  carved 
in  relief ;  opposed  to  an  intaglio,  which  is  cut  into  the 
stone.  Originally  the  onyx,  and  afterward  the  agate, 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  tl>e  true  cameo,  a  stone 
is  used  having  two  layers,  (and  sometimes  more,)  of 
different  colors  ;  and  the  art  consists  in  so  cutting,  as 
to  appropriate  tlicse  different  colors  to  different  parts, 
or  elevations  of  the  work.  Shells  are  also  used  for 
cheaper  work  of  the  same  kind.  Elmes. 

€AM'E-RA  LO'CI-DA,  71.  An  optical  instrument, 
which,  by  means  of  a  style,  lenses,  &c,  gives  the 
outlines  of  external  objects  on  paper,  or  canvas,  so 
that  an  artist  can  sketch  the  subject.  Elmes. 

CAM'E-RA  OB-SCO'RA,  or  dark  chamber;  in  optics, 
an  apparatus  representing  an  artificial  eye,  in  which 
the  images  of  external  objects,  received  through  a 
double  convex  glass,  are  exhibited  distinctly,  and  in 
their  native  colors,  on  a  white  surface  placed  on  the 
focus  of  the  glass  within  a  darkened  chamber. 

€AM'E-RADE,  n.  [L.  camera,  a  chamber.]  One  who 
lodges  or  resides  in  the  same  apartment ;  now  Com- 
rade, which  see. 

CAM-E-RA-LIST'IC,a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  finance 
and  public  revenue. 

€AM-E-RA-LIST'I€S,  71.  pi.  [G.  camcralist,  a  finan- 
cier. In  Sp.  camai-ista  is  a  minister  of  state ; 
camarilla,  a  small  room.  The  word  seems  to  be  from 
L.  camera,  a  chamber.] 

The  science  of  finance,  or  public  revenue,  compre- 
hending the  means  of  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 

Orimke. 

CAM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  camero,  from  camera,  a  cham- 
ber, properly,  an  arched  roof.] 
To  vault ;  to  ceil.     [Little  used.] 

CAM'EK-A-TED,;ip.ora.  [L.  cameratus',  from  camera.] 

1.  Arched  ;  vaulted. 

2.  a.  In  conchulogy,  a  term  applied  to  shells  which 
are  divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  *i  series  of 
chambers,  traversed  by  a  siphon  ;  called  also  cham- 
bered shells. 

CAM'ER-A-TING,  ppr,     Arching. 

GAM-ER-a'TION,  71.    An  arching,  or  vaulting. 

CAM-E-Ro'NI-AN,  ?i.  A  name  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Richard  Cameron,  in  Scotland,  who  refused  to 
accept  the  indulgence  granted  to  tile  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  the  persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  lest,  by 
so  doing,  they  should  be  understood  to  recognize  his 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

€AM'IS,  n.  [it.  cornice.]     A  thin  dress.  [JVot  English.] 

CAM-IS-ADE',  n.  [Fr.  from  chemise,  a  shirt;  It.  ca- 
micia ;  Sp.  camisa.] 

An  attack  by  surprise,  at  night,  or  at  break  of  day, 
when  the  enemy  is  supposed  to  be  in  bed.  This 
word  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  an  attack  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  soldiers,  as  a  badge  to  dis- 
tinguish each  other,  wore  a  shirt  over  their  arms. 

Encyc. 

CAM'IS-A-TED,  a.    Dressed  with  a  shirt  outward. 

Johnson. 

CAM'LET,  71.  [from  camel;  sometimes  written  Came- 
lot.]  A  stutt  originally  made  of  camel's  hair.  It  is 
now  made,  sometimes  of  wool,  sometimes  of  silk, 
sometimes  of  hair,  especially  that  of  goats,  with 
wool  or  silk.  In  some,  the  warp  is  silk  and  wool 
twisted  together,  ana  the  woof  is  hair.  The  pure 
Oriental  camlet  is  made  solely  from  the  hair  of  a  sort 
of  goat,  about  Angora.  Camlets  are  now  made  in 
Europe.  Encyc. 

CAM'LET-ED,  a.     Colored,  or  veined.  Herbert. 

GAM'MOCK,  7i.  [Sax.  cammoc  or  cammcc]  A  plant, 
petty  whin,  or  rest-harrow,  Ononis. 

Ca'MOUS,   /         ,„  ,,,  ,     ,  , 

€A  iMOYS'    \  a'     <■       camusi  *»•  cum-  crooked.] 

Flat ;  depressed.  [Jlpplicd  only  to  the  nose,  and  lit- 
tle used.] 

Ca'MOUS-ED,  (ka'must,)  a.     Depressed  ;  crooked. 

B.  Jonson. 

C.VMOUS-LY,  adv.     Awry.  Skelton. 

CAMP,  «.  [L.  campus;  Fr.  camp  and  champ;  Arm. 
camp ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  campo ;  Sax.  camp.  The 
sense  is,  an  open,  level  field,  or  plain.  See  Cham- 
pion and  Game.] 
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1.  The  ground  on  which  an  army  pitch  their  tents, 
whether  for  a  night  or  a  longer  time. 

2.  The  order  or  arrangement  of  tents,  or  disposi- 
tion of  an  army,  for  rest ;  as,  to  pitch  a  camp. 

3.  An  army,  or  body  of  troops,  encamped  on  the 
same  field.  Hume. 

CAMP,  v.  I.  or  i.  To  rest,  or  lodge,  as  an  army,  or  travel- 
ers in  a  wilderness  ;  to  pitch  a  camp  ;  to  fix  tents. 

[See  EncampJ 
€AMP-BED'STEAD,    (-bed'sted,)    71.      A     bedstead 

made  to  fold  up  within  a  narrow  space,  as  used  in 

war  ;  a  tressel  bedstead. 
CAMP'-BOY,  71.     A  boy  that  serves  in  a  camp. 

Dwight. 
CAMP'-FtGHT,  71.     In  law  writers.,  a  trial  by  duel,  or 

the  legal  combat  of  two  champions,  for  the  decision 

of  a  controversy.     [Camp  in  W.  is  a  game,  and  cam- 

piaw  is  to  contend.] 
CAMP'-STOOL,  71.    A  seat,  or  stool,  with  cross-legs 

to  fold  up. 
CAMP-VIN'E-GAR,  71.    A  mixture  of  vinegar  with 

Cayenne   pepper,   soy,  walnut-ketchup,    anchovies, 

and  garlic. 
CAM-PAG'NOL,  71.    A  species  of  rat  with  a  short  tail. 

Kirby. 
GAM-PaIGN',   (kam-pane',)  71.     [Fr.   campagne;    It. 

campagna ;  Sp.  compana ;  Port,  companha,  from  camp. 

This  should  be  written  campain,  as  Mitford  writes 

it.] 

1.  An  open  field  ;  a  large,  open  plain  ;  an  extensive 
tract  of  ground  without  considerable  hills.  [See 
Champaign.] 

2.  The  time  that  an  army  keeps  the  field,  either  in 
action,  marches,  or  in  camp,  without  entering  into 
winter  quarters.  A  campaign  is  usually  from  spring 
to  autumn,  or  winter  ;  but  in  some  instances,  armies 
make  a  winter  campaign. 

GAM-PAIGN',  v.  i.    To  serve  in  a  campaign. 

Musgrave. 
GAM-PaIGN'ER,  71.    One  who  has  served  in  an  army 

several  campaigns  ;  an  old  soldier  ;  a  veteran. 
CAM-Pa'NA,)!.     [L.J     The  pasque-flower. 
GAM-Pa'NI-A,  h.    A  large  extent  of  open  country  ; 
applied  to  the  country  round  Rome,  &c. 
2.  A  campaign.     [Obs.] 
€AM-PAN'l-FORM,     a.     [L.   campana,    a   bell,    and 
forma,  form.] 

In  botany,  in  the  shape  of  a  bell  ;  applied  to  flowers. 
CAM-PA- i-iiLE,   n.     In  architecture,  a   clock  or  bell 

tower.  Elmes. 

GAM-PA-NOL'O-GY,  71.    [L.  campana,  and  Gr.  Aoj-uj.] 
Art  of  ringing  t  :11s  ;  properly,  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
CAM-PAN'U-LA,,  .     [L.]    The  bell-flower. 
GAM-PA N'uJ-LAT-:,  a.     [L.  campanula,  a  little  bell.] 

In  botany,  in  tb  :  form  of  a  bell  ;  bell-shaped. 
CAM-PGACH'Y-Vi  OOD  ;  [from  Campeachy,  in  Mex- 
ico.]    See  Logwood. 
CAM-PES'TRAL,      [  a.     [L.  campestris,  from  campus, 
CAM-PES'TRI-AN,  (      a  field.] 

Pertaining  to  an  open  field  ;  growing  in  a  field,  or 
open  ground.  Mortimer. 

GAM'PIIeNE,  ft.     [A  contraction  of  camphogen.] 

A  name  recently  proposed  for  pure  oil  of  turpentine, 
(commonly  called  spirit  of  turpentine,)  and  lately 
much  used,  in  order  to  disguise  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  substance,  when  it  is  to  be  sold 
foPburuing  in  lamps. 
CAM'PIIO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  Kautbnfiav,  or  Kautyovpa, 
camphor,  and  ytwa^i,  to  produce,  because,  by  com- 
bination with  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  oxygen, 
camphogen  becomes  camphor.] 

A  hydrocarbon,  composed  of  eight  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  and  ten    of  carbon  ;  the  basyle   of  cam- 
phor. 
GAM'PHOR,H.    [Low  L.  camphora ;   Fr.  camphrc ;   It. 
canfora  ;   Sp.  alcanfor  ;  Port,  canfora  :  D.  and  G.  kam- 

5    j>      -  ,.-   _ 

fer;    Ar.     ,»Jl*rb    cafor,    kaforon,  from    yk£^> 

kafara,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  1S3  kafar,  to  drive  off, 
remove,  separate,  wipe  away  ;  hence,  to  cleanse, 
to  make  atonement.  It  seems  to  be  named  from  its 
purifying  effects,  or  from  exudation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  letter  m  in  this  word  is  casual.] 

A  solid  concrete  substance,  from  the  Lauras  Cam- 
phora, Linn.,  or  Indian  laurel-tree,  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing wild  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  It  is  a  whitish 
translucent  substance,  of  a  granular  or  foliated  frac- 
ture, and  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  feel.  It  has  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell, 
and  is  a  powerful  diaphoretic. 

Encyc.     Lunier.     Aikin. 
Camphor  is  a  protoxvd  of  camphogen. 

GAM'PllOR,  e.  t.     To  impregnate  or  wash  with  cam- 
phor.    [Little  used.] 

GAM-PHOR-a'OEOUS,  a.   Of  the  nature  of  camphor; 
partaking  of  camphor.  Barton. 

CAM'PHOR-aTE,  v.  t.      To  impregnate  witn   cam- 
phor. 

€AM'PHOR-aTE,  n.     In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  camphoric  acid  with  a  base.    " 

CAM'PIIOU-ATE,  a.    Pertaining  to  camphor,  01  im- 
pregnated with  it. 
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<:AM'PHOR-A-TED,  a.    Impregnated  with  camphor. 

€AM-PHOR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  camphor,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  qualities. 

Camphoric  acid;  a  crystallized  acid,  produced  by 
long  digestion  or  repeated  distillation  of  camphor  With 
nitric  acid. 

€AM'PUOR-OIL,  n.  A  fragrant,  limpid  oil,  obtained 
from  the  Dryobalanops  aroniulica ;  considered  as  cam- 
phor, not  yet  concrete. 

€A.M'PHOR-TREE,  n.  The  tree  from  which  cam- 
phor is  obtained.  According  to  Miller,  there  are  two 
sorts  of  trees  that  produce  camphor ;  one,  a  native 
of  Borneo,  which  produces  the  best  kind  ;  the  other, 
a  native  of  Japan,  which  resembles  the  bay-tree, 
bearing  black  or  purple  berries.  But  the  tree  grows 
also  in  Sumatra.  The  stem  is  thick,  the  bark  of  a 
brownish  color,  and  the  ramification  strong,  close, 
and  extended.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and 
useful  for  domestic  purposes.  To  obtain  camphor, 
the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  divided  into  pieces,  and 
the  camphor  taken  out ;  it  being  found  in  small, 
whitish  flakes,  situated  perpendicularly,  in  irregular 
veins,  in  and  near  the  center  of  the  tree.  It  is  then 
repeatedly  soaked  and  washed  in  soapy  water,  to  sep- 
arate from  it  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is  then 
passed  through  three  sieves  of  different  texture,  to 
divide  it  into  three  sorts,  head,  belly,  and  foot  cam- 
phor. Camphor-oil  is  camphor,  before  the  operations 
of  nature  have  reduced  it  to  a  concrete  form  ;  and 
concrete  camphor  may  be  reduced  to  oil  by  nitric 
acid.  Asiat.  Res.  iv.  1. 

Camphor  forms,  with  nitric  acid,  a  liquid  com- 
pound, (nitrate  of  camphor.)  Oraham. 

Camphor  is  obtained  from  the  Camphora  ojfieinarum, 
(Laurns  Camphora,  Linn.,)  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  from  the  Dryobalanops  aromatica,'d  native 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  camphor  from  the  lat- 
ter is  harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  highly  valued, 
particularly  in  the  East. 

CAMP'ING,  ppr.     Encamping. 

GAMP'ING,  n.     A  playing  at  football.  Bryant. 

CAMP'I-ON,  n.  A  plant;  the  popular  name  of  the 
Lychnis. 

CA.YFUS,  I  n.      [L.   camisa.]      A    thin    dress.      [Not 

GAM'IS,    \      English.]  Spenser. 

CAM'-WOOD,  n.  A  tropical  wood,  used  in  dyeing  ; 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Baphia  nitida,  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

CAN,  n.  [D.  kan ;  Sax.  canna  ;  G.  kanve  ;  Dan.  hande  ; 
Sw.  kanna;  Corn,  hannath;  Sans,  kundka;  probably 
from  holding,  containing  ;  W.  cannu  or ganu,  to  con- 
tain, /ran,  capacity,  a  mortise  ;  Eng.  gain,  in  carpen- 
try. Hence  W.  cant,  a  circle,  a  hoop,  a  fence  round 
a  yard,  a  hundred  ;  L.  centum;  Teut.  hund,  in  hun- 
dred.    See  Cent,  and  Hundred,  and  Can,  infra.] 

A  cup  or  vessel  for  liquors,  in  modem  times  made 
of  metal  j  as,  a  can  of  ale. 

CAN,  v.  Lf,pret.  Coi'ld,  which  is  from  another  root. 
[See  Colcd.]  [Can  is  from  the  Sax.  cennan,  to  know, 
to  bear,  or  produce;  Goth,  kunnan;  Sax.  cunnan,  to 
know,  to  be  able  ;  cunnian,  to  try,  to  attempt,  to 
prove  ;  cind,  cyn,  gecynd,  kind  ;  L.  genus  ;  D.  kunnen, 
to  know,  to  understand,  to  hold,  to  contain,  to  be 
able,  like  the  Fr.  savoir ;  Dan.  kunne,  {kan,  indie, 
pres.  sing.,)  to  be  able ;  kiende,  to  know  ;  Sw.  kdnna,  I 
to  know  ;  kunna,  to  be  able  ;  G.  kennen,  to  know  ; 
kb'nnen,  to  be  able.  Hence  cunning,  that  is,  know- 
ing, skillful,  experienced  ;  G.  kounen,  a  being  able, 
ability,  knowledge  ;  kund,  public  ;  kunde,  knowledge, 
acquaintance.  The  Teutonic  and  Gothic  words  unite 
with  the  Greek  i  evva  <,  to  beget,  as  a  male,  and  to 
bear,  as  a  female,  which  is  connected  with  yu/ouat, 
to  be  born  or  produced.  Can,  cennan,  and  yeveacj, 
are  probably  the  same  word  ;  and  the  Sax.  ginnan, 
in  the  compounds  aginnan,  begiunan,  onginnan,  to 
begin,  is  from  the  same  root.  The  primary  sense  is, 
to" strain,  to  stretch,  to  urge  or  thrust  with  force, 
which  gives  the  sense  of  producing,  and  of  holding, 
containing,  which  is  the  primary  sense  of  knowing, 
comprehending  ;  and  straining  gives  the  sense  of 
power.     The  Sax.  cunnian,  to  try,  is  to  strain.     (See 

Ken.)      Ar.    *  1  *—>  kauna,  to  be,  the   substantive 
verb  ;  also,  to  become,  to  be  made,  to  endure  ;  also, 


to   create,   to   generate,   to   form;    .  ta3  kanina,   to 

w 

know  ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  I"0,  to  fit  or  prepare,  to  form  or 
fashion ;  whence  right,  fit;  as  we  have  right ;  Sax. 
rent;  L.  rectus,  from  rego,  to  rule,  that  is,  to  strain, 
stretch,  make  straight ;  Syr.      *"t  Jean,  to  begin  to  be, 

and  its  derivatives,  to  plant  or  establish,  to  create, 

to  be  prepared  ;  Eth.  (RU  1  knn,  to  be,  to  become, 
to  be  made  ;  Ch.  and  Sam  as  the  Hebrew.  See 
Class  Gu,  No.  09.  83,  and  58,  42,  45,  &c.  Can,  in 
English,  is  treated  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  being  omitted,  as  in  the  phrases  /  can 
go,  instead  of  /  can  to  go  ;  thou  canst  go  ;  he  can  go.] 
1.  To  be  able;  to  have  sufficient  strength  or  phys- 


ical power.  One  man  can  lift  a  weight  which  another 
can  not.  A  horse  can  run  a  certain  distance  in  a 
given  time. 

2.  To  have  means  or  instruments,  whicli  supply 
power  or  ability.  A  man  can  build  a  house,  or  fit  out 
a  ship,  if  he  has  the  requisite  property.  A  nation 
can  not  prosecute  a  war  without  money  or  credit.  I 
will  lend  you  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  can, 

3.  To  be  possible. 

Nicodemus  said,  How  can  these  things  be  f  —  John  ill. 

4.  To  have  adequate  moral  power.  A  man  can 
indulge  in  pleasure,  or  he  can  refrain.  He  can  restrain 
his  appetites,  if  he  will. 

5.  To  have  just  or  legal  competent  power,  that  is, 
right ;  to  be  free  from  any  restraint  of  moral,  civil, 
or  political  obligation,  or  from  any  positive  prohibi- 
tion. We  can  use  a  highway  for  travel,  for  this  is 
permitted  by  law.     A  man  can  or  co.n  not  hold  an 

.  office.  The  Jews  could  not  eat  certain  kinds  of  ani- 
mals which  were  declared  to  be  unclean.  The  house 
of  commons,  in  England,  can  impeach,  but  the  house 
of  lords  only  can  try  impeachments.  In  general,  we 
can  do  whatever  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  of  man 
forbid. 

How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  F  —  Gen. 

xxxix. 
]  can  not.  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or 

6.  To  have  natural  strength,  or  capacity ;  to  be 
susceptible  of;  to  be  able  or  free  to  undergo  any 
change,  or  produce  any  effect,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  nature,  or  by  divine  appointment.  Silver 
can  be  melted,  but  can  not  be  changed  into  gold. 

Can  the  rush  grow  without  mire  ?  — Job  viii. 
Can  the  fig-tree  bear  olive  berries? — James  iii. 
Can  faith  save  him  ?  —  James  ii. 

7.  To  have  competent  strength,  ability,  fortitude, 
patience,  &c,  in  a  passive  sense.  He  can  not  bear 
reproof.     I  can  not  endure  this  impertinence. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  ;  —  who  can  hear  it  f  —  John  vi. 

8.  To  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  experience, 
or  skill.  Young  men  are  not  admitted  members  of 
college,  till  they  can  translate  Latin  and  Greek.  An 
astronomer  can  calculate  an  eclipse,  though  he  can 
not  make  a  coat. 

9.  To  have  strength  of  inclination  or  motives  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  obstacles,  impediments,  incon- 
venience, or  other  objection. 

I  have  married  a  wile,  ami  therefore  I  can  not  come.  —  Luke  xiv. 
I  can  not  rise  and  give  thee ;    yet  because  of  his  importunity,  he 
will  rise  and  give  him.  —  Luke  xi. 

10.  To  have  sufficient  capacity ;  as,  a  vessel  can 
not  hold  or  contain  the  whole  quantity. 

CAN,  v.  t.     To  know.     [JVof  in  use.]  Spenser. 

CAN'-BUOY,  it.     In  seamenship,  a  buoy  in  form  of  a 

cone,  madejarge,  and  sometimes  painted,  as  a  mark 

to  designate  shoals,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAN'-HOOK,  n.    An  instrument  to  sling  a  cask  by 

the  ends  of  its  staves,  formed  by  reeving  a  piece  of 

rope  through  two  fiat  hooks,  and  splicing  its  ends 

together.  Mar.  Diet. 

fc'A-N.VDI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Canada,  an  extensive 

country  c.ri  the  north  of  the  United  States. 
CA-Na'DI- AN,  71.    An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Canada. 
CA-JVAlLLE',n.     [L.  canis,  a  dog;   Fr.  canaille;  Sp. 

canalla  ,'  Port,  canalha  ;  It.  canaglio,] 
The  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the  rabble;  the  vulgar. 
OAN'A-KIN,  n.     A  little  can  or  cup.  Shak. 

CA-NAL',  n.     [L.  canalis,  a  channel  or  kennel;  these 

being  the  same  word  differently  written;  Fr.  canal; 

Arm.  can,  or  canol ;  Sp.  and  Port,  canal ;  It.  canalc. 

(See  Cane.)     It  denotes  a  passage,  from  shooting,  or 

passing.] 

1.  A  passage  for  water;  a  water-course  ;  properly, 
a  long  trench  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  for  conduct- 
ing water,  and  confining  it  to  narrow  limits  ;  but  the 
term  may  be  applied  to  other  water-courses.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  to  artificial  cuts  or  passages  for  water, 
used  for  transportation  ;  whereas  channel  is  applica- 
ble to  a  natural  water-course. 

The  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  duct  or  passage  in  the  body  of  an 
animal,  through  which  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or 
other  substances  pass  ;  or,  more  generally,  any  cy- 
lindrical or  tubular  cavity  in  the  body,  whether  oc- 
cupied by  a  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform  substance;  as, 
the  canal  of  the  spine,  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  ear,  the  alimentary  canal,  k.c. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument ;  a  splint.  Coze. 
CA-NAL'-BoAT,  n.    A  boat  used  on  canals. 
eAN'AL-eOAL,  n.     See  Cannel-Coal. 
CAN-A-LlC'-l'-LATE,      \  a.     [I, .  canaliculatns,  from 
CVN-A-LIC'-U-La-TED,  \      canaliculus,  a  little  pipe, 

from  canalis,  canna,  a  pipe.] 

Channeled  ;  furrowed.     In  botany,  having  a  deep 
longitudinal  groove  above,  and  convex  underneath; 
applied  to  the  stem,  ten/,  or  petiole  of  plants.   .Vartyn. 
CA-Na'RV,  h.     Wine  made  in  the  Canary  Isles. 

9.  An  old  dance.    Shakspeare  has  used  the  word 
as  a  verb,  for  to  dance,  in  a  kind  of  cant  phrase. 
€A-Na'RY-I$IRD,  n.    A  singing-bird  from  the  Canary 
Isles,  a  species  of  Fringilla.     The  bill  is  conical  and 


straight ;  the  body  is  yellowish  white ;  the  prime 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  greenish.  These 
birds  are  now  bred  in  other  countries. 

€A-NA'RY-GRaSS,  n.  A  plant,  the  Phalaris,  whose 
seeds  are  collected  for  canary-birds. 

OAN'CEL,  o.  t.  [Fr.  canceller  :  Port,  cancellar;  L.  can- 
cello,  to  deface,  properly,  to  make  cross-bars  or  lat- 
tice-work ;  hence,  to  make  cross  lines  on  writing,  from 
cancelli,  cross-bars  or  lattice-work  ;  Gr.  Kiy/tXts ;  Syr. 
and  Ch.  hp)p  kankel,  id.] 

1.  To  cross  the  lines  or  a  writing,  and  deface  them  ; 
to  blot  out  or  obliterate. 

2.  To  annul,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  cancel  an  obligation 
or  a  debt. 

3.  In  printing,  to  suppress  and  reprint,  for  the  sake 
of  substituting  other  matter  ;  as,  to  cancel  a  page. 

GAN'CEL,  n.  In  printing,  the  suppression  and  reprint- 
ing of  a  page  or  more  of  a  work  ;  the  part  thus  altered. 

€AN'CEL-L  ATE,  a.  Consisting  of  a  network  of  veins, 
without  intermediate  parenchyma,  as  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants. 

€AN'CEL-LA-TED,  a.     [L.  cancellatus,  cancello.] 

1.  Cross-barred  ;  marked  with  cross  lines.   Grew. 

2.  Cellular,  as  the  porous  structure  of  bones. 

Mantel!. 

CAN-CEL-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  defacing  by  cross 
lines  ;  a  canceling. 

eAN'CEL-£D,pp.    Crossed;  obliterated;  annulled. 

CAN'CEL-ING,  ppr.  Crossing;  obliterating;  annull- 
ing. 

C-AN'CER,  n.  [L.  cancer ;  Sax.  cancre ;  Fr.  cancrc ;  D. 
hunker  ;  Sp.  cangrejo,  cancro  ;  It.  cancro,  canchero ;  Gr. 
xoyxi.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  though  ap- 
plied to  the  shell  ;  Kapnivus,  a  cancer,  is  a  different 
word.  From  the  Greek,  the  Latins  have  concha, 
Eng.  conch.  But  n  is  not  radical ;  for  this  is  undoubt- 
edly the  W.  cocos,  Eng.  cockle ;  Fr.  coi/uille,  cogue,  It. 
coccia.  These  words  are  probably  from  the  same  root 
as  Sp.  cocar,  to  wrinkle,  twist,  or  make  wry  faces ; 
Ir.  cuachaim,  to  fold  ;  Eng.  cockle,  to  shrink  or  pucker  ; 
verbs  which  give  the  primary  sense.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  cancer  and  canker  are  the  same  word  ;  canker  be- 
ing the  original  pronunciation.] 

1.  The  crab  or  crab-fish  The  term  cancer  was  ap- 
plied, as  a  generic  name,  by  Linnaeus,  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  animals,  marked  by  him  in  his  class 
Insecta,  order  Aptera,  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
orders  of  Cuvier's  class  Crustacea,  and  including  the 
crab,  lobster,  shrimp,  crayfish,  &c.  The  term  is  now- 
confined  to  a  genus  of  Crustacea,  including  only  the 
common  European  crab  and  a  few  allied  species. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, represented  by  the  form  of  a  crab,  and  limiting 
the  sun's  course  northward  in  summer;  hence,  the 
sign  of  the  summer  solstice. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  roundish,  hard,  unequal,  scirrhous 
tumor,  which  usually  ulcerates,  is  very  painful,  and 
generally  fatal.  In  the  most  limited  sense,  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  mamma,  commencing  with  an  une- 
ven livid  induration,  marked  by  cancriform  dilated 
vessels,  and  usually  terminating  in  a  malignant  pha- 
gedenic ulcer;  the  carcinus  of  Good.  In  a  more  gen- 
eral sense,  any  local  affection  commencing  with  an 
induration,  and  terminating  in  a  phagedenic  ulcer,  or 
any  malignant  phagedenic  ulcer,  whether  commen- 
cing with  an  induration  or  not. 

CAN'CER-ATE,  o.  i.  To  grow  into  a  cancer ;  to  be- 
come cancerous.  UEstrange, 

CAN-CER-a'TION,  n,  A  growing  cancerous,  or  into 
a  cancer. 

CAN'OER-OUS,  a.  Like  a  cancer ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  cancer.  JVisrman. 

€AN'CER-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  cancer. 

CAN'CER-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  cancer- 

€AN'€RI-FORM,  a.     Cancerous.  [ous. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  cancer  or  crab. 

CAN'CRINE,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 

CAN'CRITE,  n.  [from  cancer.]  A  fossil  or  petrified 
crab.  Fourcroy. 

CAN-DE-L.VBRUM,  n.     [I..] 

1.  A  tall  support  for  a  lamp. 

2.  A  candlestick  with  branches. 
CAN'DENT,  a.     [L.  candens,  from  candco,  to  be  white 

or  hot.     See  the  verb  to  Cant.] 

Verv  hot ;  heated  to  whiteness  ;  glowing  with  heat. 
€AN'DI"-€ANT,  a.    Growing  white.  Diet, 

eAN'DID,  a.t  [L.  Candidas,  white,  from  candeo,  to  be 

white  ;  VV.  canu,  to  bleach.     See  Cant.] 

1.  White.  Dryden, 
[But  in  Otis  sense  rarely  used.] 

2.  Fair;  open  :  frank  ;  ingenuous;  free  from  undue 
bias  ;  disposed  to  think  and  judge  according  to  truth 
and  justice,  or  without  partiality  or  prejudice  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

3.  Fair;  just;  impartial  ;  applied  to  things;  as,  a 
candid  view,  or  construction. 

CAN'DI-DaTE,  «.  [L.  eandiilatus,  from  Candidas, 
white  ;  those  who  sought  offices  in  Rome  being 
Obliged  to  wear  a  while  gown. J 

1.  One  who  seeks  or  aspires  to  some  office  or  priv- 
ilege, and  who  offers  himself  fur  lb"  same;  usually 
followed  by  fori  as,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  sher- 
iff; a  candidate  for  baptism  or  confirmation. 

2.  One  who  is  in  contemplation  for  an  office,  or  for 
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preferment,  hy  those  who  have  power  to  elect  or  ap- 
point, though  he  does  not  offer  himself. 

3.  One  who,  by  his  services  or  actions,  will  or  may 
justly  obtain  preferment  or  reward,  or  whose  conduct 
tends  to  secure  it ;  as,  a  candidate  for  praise. 

4.  A  man  who  is  qualified,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  church,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  take  the 
charge  of  a  parish  or  religious  society,  and  proposes 
to  settle  in  tile  ministry.     [United  States.] 

5.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  trial  or  probation  for  a 
reward,  in  another  life  ;  as,  a  candidate  for  heaven  or 
for  eternity. 

CAN'DID-LY,  adv.  Openly;  frankly;  without  trick 
or  disguise  ;  ingenuously. 

€AN'DI1)-NESS,  n.  Openness  of  mind;  frankness; 
fairness  ;  ingenuousness. 

€AN'DI-.ED,  (kan'did,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  candy.]  Pre- 
served with  sugar,  or  incrusted  with  it;  covered  with 
crystals  of  sugar  or  ice,  or  with  matter  resembling 
them  ;  as,  candied  raisins. 

CAN'DI-Fy,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  or  become  white,  or 
candid. 

CAN'DLE,  n.  [L.  Sp.  and  It.  candcla;  Fr.  chandelle; 
Sax.  candel;  Pers.  kandil;  Arm.  cantol:  W.  canwyll; 
It.  cainneal;  from  L.  candeo,  to  shine,  to  be  white,  or 
its  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  shoot, 
to  throw,  to  radiate.     See  Cant  and  ChantJ 

1.  Along,  but  small,  cylindrical  body  of  tallow, 
wax,  or  spermaceti,  formed  on  a  wick  composed  of 
linen  or  cotton  threads,  twisted  loosely,  used  for  a 
portable  light  of  domestic  use. 

2.  Alight. 

3.  A  light ;  a  luminary.  In  Scripture,  the  candle  of 
the  Lord  is  the  divine  favor  and  blessing,  Job  xxix.  3  ; 
or  the  conscience  or  understanding.     Proa,  xx.  27. 

Etconnnumcation  by  inch  vf  candle,  is  when  the  of- 
fender is  allowed  time  to  repent,  while  a  candle  burns, 
and  is  then  excommunicated. 

Sale  by  inch  of  candle,  is  an  auction  in  which  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  bid  only  till  a  small  piece  of  can- 
dle burns  out. 

Medicated  candle ;  in  medicine,  a  bougie.   . 
Rash  candles,  are  used  in  some  countries  ;  they  are 
made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes,  peeled  except  on 
one  side,  and  dipped  in  grease.  Encjfc. 

€AN'DLE-BER-RY-TREE,  «.  The  Myrica  ceri'fera, 
or  wax-bearing  myrtle ;  a  shrub  common  in  North 
America,  from  the  berries  of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or 
oil  is  procured,  of  which  candles  are  made.  The  oil 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  berries  in  water;  the  oil, 
rising  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  when  cool, 
is  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  and  of  a  dull  green 
color.  In  popular  language,  this  is  called  bay-berry 
tallow. 

€AN'DLE-BCMB,  (kan'dl-bum,)  n.  A  small  glass 
bubble,  lilled  with  water,  placed  in  the  wick  of  a 
candle,  where  it  bursts  with  a  report. 

CAN'DLE-t'OAL.     See  Cannel-Coal. 

eAN'DLE-IIOLD'ER,  ?>.  [candle  and  hold.]  A  per- 
son that  holds  a  candle.  Hence,  one  that  remotely 
assists  another,  but  is  otherwise  not  of  importance. 

Shah. 

CAN'DLE-LlGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  [candle  and  light.]  The 
light  of  a  candle  ;  the  necessary  candles  for  use. 

Molineuz. 

CAN'DLE-MAS,  n.  [candle  and  mass,  Sax.  nuessa ; 
candle-feast.] 

The  feast  of  the  church,  celebrated  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  in  honor  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  called  from  the  great  number  of 
lights  used  on  that  occasion.  This  feast  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  declaration  of  Simeon,  that 
our  Savior  was  "to  baa  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 
On  this  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  consecrate  all  the 
candles  and  tapers  which  are  to  be  used  in  their 
churches  during  the  whole  year.  In  Rome,  the  pope 
performs  the  ceremony  himself,  and  distributes  wax 
candies  to  the  cardinals  and  others,  who  carry  them  in 
procession  through  the  great  hall  of  the  pope's  palace. 
The  ceremony  was  prohibited  in  England  by  an  or- 
der of  council  in  1548.  But  Candlemas  is  one  of  the 
four  terms  for  paying  and  receiving  rents  and  inter- 
est ;  and  it  gives  name  to  a  law  term,  beginning  Ian. 
15,  and  ending  Feb.  3.  Encyc. 

CAN'DLE-STICK,  re.  [candle  and  stick;  Sax.  candeb- 
sticca.] 

An  instrument  or  utensil  to  hold  a  candle,  made  in 
different  forms  and  of  different  materials;  originally, 
a  stick  or  piece  of  wood.         % 

CAN'DLE-STUFF,  n.  [candle  and  staff.]  A  material 
of  which  candles  are  made,  as  tallow,  wax,  &c. 

Bacon. 

GA.M'DLE-WaST'ER,  ?j.  [candle  and  waste.]  One 
who  wastes  or  consumes  candles  ;  a  hard  student,  or 
one  who  studies  by  candlelight ;  a  spendthrift. 

B.  Jonson.     Shak. 

eAN'DLE-WICK,  n.     The  wick  for  candles. 

eAN'DI.ES-ENDS,?(.pZ.  Scraps  ;  fragments.  Beaum. 

GAN'DOCK,  n.     A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 

Walton. 

CAN'DOR,  ?!.    [X.  candor,  from  candeo,  to  be  white.] 

Openness  ol    heart ;  frankness  ;  ingenuousness  of 

mind  ;  a  disposition  to  treat  subjects  with  fairness  ; 

freedom  from  prejudice  or  disguise  ;  sincerity.    Watts. 


CAN'DY,  v.  t.  [It.  candire,  to  candy,  to  preserve; 
candito,  candied  ;  Fr.  candir.  This  seems  not  to  be 
the  Latin  condio,  for  the  Italian  has  also  condire. 
Possibly  it  may  be  from  L.  candeo,  to  be  white.     But 


in  Ar.  Js/3  hand,  kandon,  is  the  saccharine  matter 

of  the  sugar-cane,  or  concrete  sugar,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  Persian  ;  Sans,  khand.] 

1.  To  conserve  or  dress  with  sugar ;  to  boil  in  sugar. 

2.  To  form  into  congelations  or  crystals.      Shak. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  cover  or  incrust  with  congela- 
tions, or  crystals  of  ice.  Dryden. 

CAN'DY,  v.  i.  To  form  into  crystals,  or  become  con- 
gealed ;  to  take  on  the  form  of  candied  sugar. 

GAN'DY, «.     A  species  of  confectionery,  or  compound 
of  sugar  with  some  other  substance,  as  sugar  candy, 
molasses  candy,  &.C. 
2.  In  Bombay,  a  weight  of  560  pounds. 

CAN'DY-ING,  ppr.     Conserving  with  sugar. 

CAN'DY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  preserving  simples  in 
substance,  by  boiling  them  in  sugar.  Encyc. 

eAN'DY-TUFTS,  71.     A  plant,  the  Iberia. 

Fain,  of  Plants. 
2.  A  Cretan  (lower.  Tate. 

CaNEjH.  [L.  canna  ;  Gr.  xavva  ;  Fr.  canne  ,  W.cawn; 
Sp.  cana  ;  Port,  cana  or  canna  ,*  It.  canna;  Arm.  cancn; 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  rop.  In  the  Arabic,  a  word 
of  this  family  signifies  a  subterraneous  passage  for 
water,  or  canal.     It  probably  signifies  a  shoot.] 

1.  In  botany,  this  term  is  applied  to  several  species 
of  plants  belonging  to  different  genera,  such  as 
Arundo,  Calamus,  Saccharuin,  &.C.  Among  these 
is  the  bamboo  of  the  East  Indies,  with  a  strong  stem, 
which  serves  for  pipes,  poles,  and  walking-sticks. 
The  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica, furnishes  the  juice  from  which  are  made  sugar, 
molasses,  and  spirit.     [See  Sugah-Cane.J 

2.  A  walking-stick. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.  Dryden. 

4.  A  long  measure,  in  several  countries  of  Europe ; 
at  Naples,  the  length  is  7  feet  3i  inches ;  in  Thoulouse, 
in  France,  5  feet  81  inches ;  in  Provence,  &x.,  6  feet 
51  inches. 

SANE,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  a  cane  or  walking-stick. 

CaNE'-BRaKE,  n.  [cane  and  brake]  A  thicket  of 
canes.  Ellicott. 

€aNE'-HoLE,  ti.  [cane  and  hole.]  A  hole  or  trench 
for  planting  the  cuttings  of  cane,  on  sugar  planta- 
tions. Edwards's  W.  Indirs. 

CaNE'-MILL,  71.  A  mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes,  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

€aNE'-TRASI1,ii.  [cane  and  trash.  J  Refuse  of  canes, 
or  macerated  rinds  of  cane,  reserved  for  fuel  to  boil 
the  cane-juice.  Edwards's  W.  Indies. 

€A-NES'CENT,  a.     [L.  canescens.] 
Growing  white  or  hoary. 

CA-NICU-LA,  )  71.      [L.   canicula,  a   little   dog,  from 

CAN'I-eULE,    \      canis,  a  dog.] 

A  star  in  the  constellation  of  Canis  Major,  called 
also  the  Dog-star,  or  Sinus  ;  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  the  largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars.  From  the  rising  of  this  heliacally,  or  at  its 
emersion  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dog-dans. 

eA-NICU-LAR,  a.     [L.  canicularis.] 
Pertaining  to  the  dog-star. 

CA-NlNE',  a.     [L.  caninus,  from  canis,  a  dog.] 

Pertaining  to  dogs  ;  having  the  properties  or  qual- 
ities of  a  dog  ;  as,  a  canine  appetite,  insatiable  hunger  ; 
canine  madness,  or  hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth;  the  sharp,  pointed  teeth, on  each  side, 
between  the  incisors  and  grinders;  so  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  teelh.  In  man  and 
most  of  the  mammalia,  there  are  two  of  them  in  each 
jaw,  one  on  each  side  of  the  incisors. 

Canis  Major ;  the  Greater  Dog  ;  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  under  the  feet  of  Orion  ; 
including  Sirius  or  the  dog-star. 

Canis  Minor ;  the  Lesser  Dog  ;  a  constellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  just  below  Gemini,  including 
Procyon,  a  star  of  the  "first  magnitude.  Brande. 

CaN'ING,  ».     A  beating  with  a  stick  or  cane. 

CAN'IS-TER,7i.  [L.  canistrum  ,  Gr.  na^aarooy,  KtivrjSs 
or  Kaveouj  Fr.  canastre ;  Port,  canastra;  Sp.  canasta.] 
.  Properly,  a  small  basket,  as  in  Dryden  ;  but  more 
generally,  a  small  box  or  case,  for  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

CANK'ER,  ?i.  [L.  cancer  ;  Sax.  cancere  or  cancre  ;  D. 
kanker ;  it.  chancre;  It.  canchero.  This  is  the  Latin 
cancer,  witli  the  Roman  pronunciation.    See  Cancer.] 

1.  A  disease  incident  to  trees,  which  causes  the 
bark  to  rot  and  fall. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  certain  small,  eroding  ulcers 
in  the  mouth,  particularly  of  children.  They  are 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  slough.  [See 
ArHTH.^.]  Cyc. 

3.  A  virulent,  corroding  ulcer  ;  or  any  thing  that 
corrodes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

Sacrilege  may  prove  au  eating  canlcer.  Auerbury. 

And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.  — 2  Tim.  ii. 

4.  An  eating,  corroding,  virulent  humor ;  corro- 
sion. Shak. 

5.  A  kind  of  rose,  the  dog-rose.    Peacham.    Shak. 


6.  In  farriery,  a  running  thrush  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
a  disease  in  horses'  feet,  discharging  a  fetid  matter 
from  the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the Trug.  Encyc. 

CANK'ER,  v.  t.     To  eat,  corrode,  corrupt,  consume,  in 

the  manner  that  a  cancer  aflbcts  the  body.    Herbert. 

2.  To  infect  or  pollute.  ^Addison. 

CANK'ER,  «.  i.  To  grow  corrupt ;  to  decay,  or  waste 
away  by  means  of  any  noxious  cause  ;  to  glow  rusty, 
or  to  be  oxydized,  as  a  metal.  Bacon. 

€ANK'ER-I)1T,  a.  Bitten  with  a  cankered  or  enven- 
omed tooth.  Shak. 

€ANK'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Eaten,  corroded,  or  corrupted. 
2.  a.     Crabbed  :  uncivil.  Spenser. 

CANK'ER-A'D-LY,  adv.     Crossly  ;  adversely. 

€ANK'ER-FLY,  n.     A  fly  that  preys  on"  fruit. 

Walton. 

eANK'ER-LIKE,  a.  Eating  or  corrupting  like  a 
canker. 

CANK'ER-OUS,  7i.     Corroding  like  a  canker. 

CANK'ER-WORM,  n.  A  worm  destructive  to  trees 
or  plants.  In  Minerica, Xhls  name  is  given  to  a  worm 
that,  in  some  years,  destroys  the  leaves  and  fruit  of 
apple-trees.  This  animal  springs  from  au  egg  de- 
posited by  a  miller,  that  issues  from  the  ground. 

E.  C.  Hcrrick. 

CANK'ER- Y,  a.     Rusty. 

CAN'NA-BlNE,  a.  [L.  cannabinus,  from  cannabis, 
hemp.] 

Pertaining  to  hemp  ;  hempen. 

€AN'NEL-€oAL,  j  7i.    A  fossil  coal  of  a  black  color, 

eAN'DLE-Co.AL,  j  sufficiently  hard  and  solid  to  be 
cut  and  polished.  It  burns  readily,  with  a  clear  yel- 
low name,  and  on  this  account  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  candles.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  ink- 
holders  and  toys. 

eAN'NE-QlTIi\',"ii.  White  cotton  cloth  from  the  East 
Indies,,  suitable  for  the  Guinea  trade.  Encyc. 

CAN'NI-BAL,  «.  [This  word  is  probably  of  Indian 
origin.  Columbus",  in  his  narration  of  his  discov- 
eries, mentions  certain  people  called  Canibals ;  but 
in  the  isles,  he  remarks,  the  natives  lived  in  great 
fear  of  the  Caribals,  or  people  of  Cariba,  called,  in 
Hispaniola,  Carib.  Hence  it  seems  that  Canibals  and 
Curibec  are  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.] 

A  human  being  that  eats  human  flesh ;  a  man- 
eater,  or  anthropophagite.  Bacon.     Bcutlcy. 

CAN'NI-BAL-ISM,  it.  The  act  or  practice  of  eating 
human  flesh  by  mankind.     • 

2.  Murderous  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  Burke. 

€AN'NI-BAL-LY,  adv.  -  In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 

Shall. 

CAN'NON,  ii.*  [Fr.  canon;  Arm.  canon  or  cnnol ;  D. 
kanon;  G.  kauone;  Sp.  canon;  Port,  cauhatn;  It. 
cannone.  Probably  from  L.  canna,  a  tube.  See 
Cane.] 

A  large  military  engine  .for  throwing  balls,  and 
other  instruments  of  death,  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. Guns  of  this  kind  are  made  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  of  different  sizes,  carrying  balls  from  three 
or  four  pounds  to  forty-eight  pounds'  weight.  In 
some  countries,  they  have  been  made  of  much 
larger  size.  The  smaller  guns  of  this  kind  are 
called  Jii-ld-picces. 

€AN-NON-aI)E',  71.  The  act  of  discharging  cannon 
and  throwing  balls,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an 
army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort.  The  term 
usually  implies  an  attack  of  some  continuance. 

€AN-NON-ADE',  v.  t.  To  attack  with  heavy  artillery  ; 
to  throw  balls,  or  other  deadly  weapons,  as  chain- 
shot  or  langrage,  against  an  enemy's  army,  town, 
fortress,  or  ship  ;  to  batter  with  cannon  shot. 

CAN-NON-ADE',  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon  ;  to  play 
with  large  guns. 

CAN-NOiN'-aD'ED,  pp.    Attacked  with  cannon  shot. 

CAN-NON-AD'ING,  ppr.    Battering  with  cannon  shot. 

GAN'NON-BALL,  71.  A  ball,  usually  made  of  cast 
iron,  to  be  UirovtflLfrom  cannon.  Cannon-bullet,  of 
the  like  signification's  not  now  used.  Cannon-balls 
were  originally  of  stone. 

€AN'N0N-B6NE,  11.  The  single  metacarpal  or  meta. 
tarsal  bone  of  the  horse.  Brande. 

CAN'NON-MET'AL,  71.  A  variety  of  bronze  ;  or  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
9  to"  1. 

CAN-NON-KER',  )  n.    A  mall  who  manages  cannon; 

CANNON-1ER',   i      an  engineer. 

CAN'NOM-PROOF,  a.     Proof  against  cannon-shot. 

CAN'NON-SHOT,  71.  A  ball  for  cannon  ;  also,  the 
range  or  distance  a  cannon  will  throw  a  ball. 

€ANrNOT,  [can  and  not.]  These  words  are  usually 
united,  but  certainly  without  good  reason;  canst  and 
not  are  never  united. 

€AN'NLT-1.AR,  a      [L.  canna,  a  tube.  J 

Tubular  ;  having  the  form  of  a  time.  Encirc. 

CAN'NY,   )  a.      Cautious;  wary;    skillful;  dextrous. 

CAN'NIE.  \      [Scottish.]  Burns. 

CA-NOE',  (ka-noo',)  n*  [Fr.  canot;  Sp.  canoa.  It.  ca- 
noe, or  canon.  This  is  said  to  be  of  Indian  orig.n  ;  as 
all  the  Spanish  historians  of  America,  when  they 
first  mention  the  word,  give  an  explanation  of  it: 
"  Ilia  in  terrain  suis  lintribus,  quas  caucus  vocant, 
eduxerunt."     P.  Martyr.] 

1.  A  boat  used  by  rude  nations,  formed  of  the  body 
or  trunk  of  a  tree,  excavated,  by  cutting  or  binning, 
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into  a  suitable  shape.  Similar  boats  are  now  used, 
by  civilized  men,  for  fishing  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  impelled  by  a  paddle,  instead  of  an  oar. 
2.  A  boat  made  of  bark  or  skins,  used  by  savages. 
CAN'ON,  n.  [Sax.  canon ;  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  canon  ;  It. 
canon*;  L.  canon;  Gr.  uvuv.  Dr.  Owen  deduces 
the  word  from  the  Heb.  mp,  a  cane,  reed,  or  meas- 
uring-rod. In  Eth.  Pi/  kanan,  signifies  to  set,  to 
establish,  to  form  a  rule  ;  whence  canon,  a  rule.  But 
this  verb  is  probably  from  the  noun.  The  word  is 
from  one  of  the  roots  in  Class  Gn,  which  signifies  to 
set,  or  to  strain.  The  Welsh  unites  it  with  the  root 
of  can,  L.  cano,  to  sing,  VV.  canon,  a  song,  a  rule,  a 
canon,  from  canu,  to  sing,  I,,  cano.  The  sense  of  can- 
on is,  that  which  is  set  or  established.] 

1.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine 
or  discipline,  enacted  by  a  council  and  confirmed  by 
the  sovereign  ;  a  decision  of  matters  in  religion,  or  a 
regulation  of  policy  or  discipline,  by  a  genera!  or  pro- 
vincial council. 

2.  A  law  or  rule  in  general. 

3.  The  genuine  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  called 
the  sacred  canon,  or  general  rule  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious duty,  given  by  inspiration. 

4.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  ;  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend  or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

A  cardinal  canon,  is  one  attached  to  a  church,  incar- 
dinatus,  as  a  priest  to  a  parish. 

Domicellary  canons,  are  young  canons,  not  in  or- 
ders, having  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 

Expectativc  canons;  having  no  revenue  or  prebend, 
but  having  the  title  and  dignities  of  canons,  a  voice 
in  the  chapter,  and  a  place  in  the  choir,  till  a  prebend 
should  fall. 

Foreign  canons  ;  such  as  did  not  officiate  in  their 
canonries ;  opposed  to  mansionary  or  residentiary  can- 
ons* 

Lay,  secular,  or  honorary  canons;  laymen  admitted, 
out  of  honor  or  respect,  into  some  chapter  of  canons. 

Regular  canons ;  who  live  an  ascetic  life,  in  monas- 
teries or  in  community,  and  who,  to  the  practice  of 
their  rules,  have  added  the  profession  of  vows. 

Tertiary  canons ;  who  have  only  the  third  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  canonicate.  Encyc. 

5.  In  monasteries,  a  book  containing  the  ru.es  of  the 
order. 

C.  A  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  and  canon- 
ized in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

7.  Canon  of  the  mass  ;  the  entire  office  of  the  mass, 
but  particularly  the  secret  words  of  the  mass  from 
the  preface  to  the  pater,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
priest  consecrates  the  host.  The  people  are  to  re- 
hearse this  part  of  the  service  on  their  knees,  and  in 
a  voice  lower  than  can  be  heard. 

Roman  Catholic  Ctturch. 

8.  In  ancient  music,  a  rule  or  method  for  determin- 
ing the  intervals  of  notes,  invented  by  Ptolemy. 

Encyc. 

9.  In  modern  music,  a  kind  of  perpetual  fugue,  in 
which  the  different  parts,  beginning  one  after  anoth- 
er, repeat  incessantly  the  same  air.  Busby. 

10.  In  geometry  and  algebra,  a  general  rule  for  the 
solution  of  cases  of  a  given  kind. 

11.  [n  pharmacy,  a  rule  for  compounding  medicines. 

12.  In  surgery,  an  instrument  used  in  sewing  up 
wounds. 

Qui  on  law,  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
serving  as  the  rule  of  church  government. 

CAN'ON-BIT,  n.  That  part  of  a  bit  let  into  a  horse's 
mouth. 

CAN'ON-ESS,  n.  A  woman  who  enjoys  a  prebend, 
affixed,  by  the  foundation,  to  maids,  without  oblig- 
ing them  to  make  any  vows,  or  renounce  the 
world.  Encyc. 

IaJon'-IG-AL,  i  a-     t1"  canonicus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  canon  ;  according  to  the  canon  or 
rule. 

Canonical  books,  or  canonical  Scriptures,  are  those 
books  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  admitted  by  the 
canons  of  the  church  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  admits  the  Apocryphal 
books  to  be  canonical  ;  the  Protestants  reject  them. 

Canonical  hours,  are  certain  stated  times  of  the  day, 
fixed  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  appropriated  to 
the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion.  In  Orcat  Brit- 
ain, these  hours  are  from  eight  o'clock  to  twelve  in 
the  forenoon,  before  and  after  which  marriage  can 
not  be  legally  performed  in  the  church.  Encyc. 

Canonical  obedience,  is  submission  to  the  canons  of 
a  church,  especially  the  submission  of  the  inferior 
clergv  to  their  bishops,  and  of  other  religious  or- 
ders to  their  superiors. 

'Janonical  punishments,  are  such  as  the  church 
may  inflict,  as  excommunication,  degradation,  pen- 
ance, &.C. 

Canonical  life,  is  the  method  or  rule  of  living  pre- 
scribed by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  communi- 
ty, a  course  of  living  prescribed  for  clerks,  less  rigid 
than  the  monastic,  and  more  restrained  than  Die  sec- 
ular 
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Canonical  sins,  in  the  ancient  church,  were  those  for 
which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted,  as  idolatry, 
murder,  adultery,  heresy,  &c. 

Canonical  letters,  anciently,  were  letters  which 
passed  between  the  orthodox  clergy,  as  testimoni- 
als of  their  faith,  to  keep  up  the  catholic  commun- 
ion, and  to  distinguish  them  from  heretics. 

Canonical  epistles,  is  an  appellation  given  to  those 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  called  gen- 
eral or  catholic.  Encyc. 

€A-NON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
the  canon. 

eA-NON'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ca- 
nonical. 

€A-NON'ie-ALS,  n.  pi.  The  full  dress  of  the  clergy, 
worn  when  they  officiate. 

€A-NON'I€-ATE,  71.     The  office  of  a  canon.  Encyc. 

CAN-ON-IC'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  belonging  to  the 
canon,  or  genuine  books  of  Scripture. 

CAN'ON-IST,  ra.  A  professor  of  canon  law;  one 
skilled  in  the  study  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical 
law. 

CAN-ON-IST'IC,  a.  Having  the  knowledge  of  a  can- 
onist. 

CAN-ON-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [See  Canonize.]  The  act 
of  declaring  a  man  a  saint,  or  lather  the  act  of  rank- 
ing a  deceased  person  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
called  a  canon.  This  act  is  preceded  by  beatification, 
and  by  an  examination  into  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  person  ;  after  which  the  pope  decrees  the  canon- 
ization. Addison.  Encyc. 
2.  The  state  of  being  sainted. 

€AN'ON-lZE,  v.  t.  [from  canon.]  To  declare  a  man 
a  saint,  and  rank  him  in  the  catalogue  called  a 
canon. 

CAN'ON-TZ-ED,  pp  ■  Declared  to  be  a  saint. 

CAN'ON-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Declaring  to  be  a  saint. 

€AN'ON-RY,      J  11.    An  ecclesiastical  benefice,  in  a 

€AN'ON-SHIP,  j  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
which  has  a  prebend  or  stated  allowance  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church  commonly  annexed  to 
it.  The  benefice  filled  by  a  canon.  A  prebend  may 
subsist  without  a  canonry  ;  but  a  canonicate  is  in- 
separable from  a  prebend.  Ayliffe.     Encyc. 

€AN'0-PI-£D,  (kan'o-pid,)  a.  [See  Canopy.]  Cov- 
ered with  a  canopy.  Milton. 

CAN'O-PY,  71.  [Gr.  Kavumtiov,  a  pavilion  or  net 
spread  over  a  bed  to  keep  off  gnats,  from  kwi/uuV, 
a  gnat.] 

1.  A  covering  over  a  throne,  or  over  a  bed  ;  more 
generally,  a  covering  over  the  head.  So  the  sky  is 
called  a  canopy,  and  a  canopy  is  borne  over  the  head 
in  processions. 

2,  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  magnificent  dec- 
oration, serving  to  cover  and  crown  an  altar,  throne, 
tribunal,  pulpit,  chair,  or  the  like.  Encyc. 

CAN'O-PY,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  canopy.     Dryden. 

CAN'O-PY-ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  canopy. 

CA-NO'ROUS,    a.     [L.  canorus,  from  cano,  to  sing.] 
Musical  ;  tuneful.  Brown. 

€A-No'ROUS-NESS,  71.    Musicalness. 

CANT,  v.  t.  [L.  canto,  to  sing;  Sp.  cantar;  Port,  id., 
to  sing,  to  chant,  to  recite,  to  creak,  to  chirp,  to  whis- 
tle ;  It.  cantare,  to  sing,  to  praise,  to  crow  ;  Fr.  chan- 
ter ;  Arm.  cana  ;  from  L.  cano,  to  sing.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust,  or  drive,  as  in  can  ;  a  sense 
retained  in  the  phrase  to  cant  over  any  thing.  In 
singing,  it  implies  a  modulation  or  inflection  of  voice. 
In  Welsh,  can,  with  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel, 
signifies  a  song,  and  white,  L.  cano,  canus,  and  caneo. 
These  are  from  the  same  root,  and  have  the  same  rad- 
ical sense,  to  throw  or  shoot,  as  rays  of  light,  to 
shine,  probably  applied  to  the  sun's  morning  rays. 
W.  canu,  to  sing  ;  Sanscrit,  gana ;  Persic,  kandam.] 

1.  In  popular  usage,  to  give  a  sudden  thrust  or  im- 
pulse ;  as,  to  cant  round  a  stick  of  timber,  to  cant  a 
foot-ball.  Forbtfs  Eist  Anglia. 

2.  To  incline  or  pitch  forward,  as  a  cask,  to  make 
it  run  more  freely. 

3.  To  speak  with  a  whining  voice,  or  an  affected, 
singing  tone. 

[In  this  sense,  it  is  usually  intransitive.'] 

4.  To  sell  by  auction,  or  to  bid  a  price  at  auction. 

Swift. 
€ANT,  7i.    A  thrust,  push,  or  other  impulse,  with  a 
sudden  jerk  ;  as,  to  give  a  ball  a  cant. 
[  This  is  Vie  literal  sense.] 

2.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  as,  to  be 
on  the  cant.  Tctton. 

3.  A  whining,  singing  manner  of  speech  ;  aquaint, 
affected  mode  of  uttering  words,  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  preaching. 

4.  The  whining  speech  of  beggars,  as  in  asking 
alms  and  making  complaints  of  their  distresses. 

5  The  peculiar  words  and  phrases  of  professional 
men  ;  phrases  often  repeated,  or  not  well  authorized. 

6.  Any  barbarous  jargon  in  speech. 

7.  Whining  pretension  to  goodness.         Johnson. 

8.  Outcry  at  a  public  sale  of  goods  ;  a  call  fur  bid- 
ders at  an  auction.  Swift. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
auction,  anctio,  a  hawking,  a  crying  out,  or,  in  the 
vulgur  dialect,  a  singing  out;  but  I  believe  not  in  use 
in  the  United  Slates. 
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CANT,  71.     [D.  kant,  a  corner.] 

An  external  angle  or  quoin  of  a  building.   Owilt. 
A  niche  ;  a  corner  or  retired  place.        B.  Jonson. 
Cant-timbers,  in  a  ship,  are  those  which   ire  situ- 
ated at  the  two  ends.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAN-TAB' f-LE,  [It.,]  in  music,  denotes  an  elegant, 

smooth,  graceful  stj  £ 
CAN-Ta'BRI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Cantabria,  on  the 
Bav  of  Biscay,  in  Spain. 

€AN-TA-BRld'I-AN,  11.  A  student  or  graduate  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  Eng. ;  often  abridged  into 
Cantab.  ■         Smart. 

CAN'TA-LIV-F.R,  j  n.    [eantle  and  caves.   O.U.  canterii 

€AN'TI-LEV-ER,  j   *  labrum,   the  lip  of  the   rafter. 
Brande.] 
In  architecture,  a  piece  of  wood,  framed  into  the 
front  or  side  of  a  house,  to  suspend  the  moldings  and 
eaves  over  it.  Encyc. 

CAN'TA-LOUPE,  )  71.     A   small,  round    variety    of 

CAN'TA-LEUP,  \  muskmelon,  of  a  very  delicate 
flavor. 

CAN-TA'TA,  7t.  [Italian,  from  cantare,  to  sing;  L 
canto.] 

A  poem  set  to  music  ;  a  composition  or  song,  in- 
termixed with  recitatives  and  airs,  chiefly  intended 
for  a  single  voice. 

CAN-Ta'TION,  71.     A  singing.     [JVot  used.] 

CAN-TEEN',  7i.     [It.  cantinaT] 

A  tin  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  liquor 
for  drink.  It  is  also  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
keg.  Chambers. 

C  WT.FL   ) 

CAN'TLe'  i  "'     '^'le  mni^  ')ow  °^  a  sa(*dle.     Booth. 

CANT'ER,  v.  1.  [Arm.  cantrcal  or  cantren,  to  run,  to 
rove,  or  ramble,  from  tossing  or  leaping,  cantintr 
See  Cant.] 

To  move  as  a  horse  in  a  moderate  gallop,  raising 
the  two  fore  feet  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with  a  leap 
or  spring. 

CANT'ER,  v.  t.     To  ride  upon  a  canter. 

CANT'ER,  71.    A  moderate  gallop  ;  a  Canterbury  gallop. 
2.  One  who  cants  or  whines. 

CANT'ER-BUR-Y,  (kant'er-ber-ry,)  ti.  A  receptacle 
for  music,  portfolios,  loose  papers,  &c,  being  a  stand 
with  divisions.  Sjnart. 

CANT'ER-BUR-Y-BELL,  71.  A  species  of  Campan- 
ula.    [See  Bell-Flower.] 

€ANT'ER-BUR-Y-GAL'LOP,  ti.  moderate  gal- 

lop of  a  horse,  commonly  called  a  canter ;  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  at  this 
pace. 

CANT'ER-BUR-Y-TaLE,  ti.  A  fabulous  story;  so 
called  from  the  tales  of  Chaucer. 

€ANT'ER-£D,  pp.    Ridden  upon  a  canter. 

€ANT'ER-ING,  ppr.  Moving  or  riding  with  a  mod- 
erate gallop. 

€AN-THAR'I-DF.S,  n.  pi.  [from  cantharis,  which  see.] 
Spanish  flies,  used  to  raise  a  blister. 

CAN-THAR'I-DIN,  71.  [Infra.]  That  peculiar  sub- 
stance, existing  in  the  Cant/iaris  vesicatoria,  which 
causes  vesication.  Thomson, 

€AN'THA-RIS,  n.     [Gr.  KttvBapic^ 

The  Spanish  fly  or  blister-beetle.  This  fly  is  nine 
or  ten  lines  in  length,  of  a  shining  yellow  green  or 
bronze  color,  mixed  with  azure,  and  has  a  nauseous 
smell.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
preferring  the  ash.  These  flies,  when  bruised,  are 
universally  used  as  a  vesicatory.  The  largest  come 
from  Italy,  but  the  best  from  Spain. 

CANTH'US,  71.     [Gr.  Kav6os  ;  D.  kant,  a  corner.] 

An  angle  of  the  eye  ;  a  cavity  at  each  extremity  of 
the  eyelids ;  the  greater  is  next  to  the  nose,  the  lesser 
towards  the  temple.  Encyc. 

€AN'T1-€LE,  11.  [Sp.  and  It.  cantico ;  L.  canticum, 
from  canto.     See  Cant.] 

1.  A  song.  In  the  plural,  Canticles,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament 

2.  A  canto  ;  a  division  of  a  song.    [  Obs.]    Spenser. 
CAN'TILE,  i).  t.     To  cut  to  pieces. 
CAN'TIL-LATE,  ii.  (.     [L.  cantillo.     See  Cant.] 

To  chant ;  to  recite  with  musical  tones.  Jff.  Stuart. 
CAN-TIL-La'TION,  71.     A  chanting  ;  recitation  with 

musical  modulations. 
CANT'ING,  ppr.  or  n.    Throwing  with  a  sudden  Jerk 

or  impulse ;  tossing. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  whine  or  song-like  tone. 

3.  71.  Ridiculous  pretense  of  goodness. 
€ANT'1NG-LY,  adc.m  With  a  cant. 
CANT'ING-NESS,  11.     Cualitv  of  uttering  in  cant. 
CAN'TION,  71.    A  song  or  verses.  [jYot  used.]  Spenser. 
CAN'TLE.  it.     [Arm.  chantell ;  Fr.  chanlcau,  whence 

echantillon ;  Eng.  scantling.] 

A  fragment ;  a  corner  or  edge  of  any  thing ;  the 
hind  bow  of  a  saddle.     [04s.]  Shak. 

CAN'TLE,  v.  L    To  cut  into  pieces ;  to  cut  out  a  piece. 

[  Obs.]  Dryden. 

CANT'LET,  71.    Apiece  ;  a  little  corner  ;  a  fragment. 

Drtiden. 

€AN'TO,7i.    [It. canto,  a  song;  L.  eantus.    See  Cant.] 

A  part  or  division  of  a  poem,  answering  to  what 

in  prose  is  called  a  book.     In  Italian,  canto  is  a  song, 

and  it  signifies  also  the  treble   part,  first  treble,  or 

highest  vocal  part,  or  the  leading  melody. 
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CAN'TON,  re.*  [It.  cantone,  a  corner-stone,  and  a  can- 
ton ;  Sp.  canton  ;  Port,  canto,  a  corner  ;  Fr.  canton, 
a  corner;  a  part  of  a  country,  a  district ;  Ann.  can- 
ton ;  D.  kant ;  G.  kantc ;  D.  kandt,  a  corner,  point, 
edge,  bolder.  The  Welsh  unites  canton  with  cant, 
a  hundred,  L.  centum,  Sax.  hund,  for  cantrev  is  a  cir- 
cuit or  division  of  a  country,  from  cant,  a  hundred.] 

1.  A  small  portion  of  land,  or  division  of  territory ; 
originally,  a  portion  of  territory  on  a  border;  also, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  canton. 

2.  A  small  portion  or  district  of  territory,  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  state  or  government,  as  in  Switzer- 

*£.  In  heraldry,  a  corner  of  the  shield.  [land. 

4.  A  distinct  part,  or  division  j  as,  the  cantons  of  a 
painting  or  other  representation.  Burnet. 

CAN'TON,  v.  t.     [Sp.  acantonur.] 

1.  To  divide  into  small  parts  or  districts,  as  terri- 
tory ;  to  divide  into  distinct  portions.  Locke.  Addison, 

2.  To  allot  separate  quarters  to  different  parts  or 
divisions  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops. 

CAN'TON-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  canton ;   divided 

into  cantons. 
CAN'TON-ZiD,  pp.     Divided   into   distinct  parts,  or 

quarters  ;   lodged  in  distinct  quarters,  as  troops. 
CAN'TON-ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  distinct  districts  ; 

allotting  separate  quarters  to  each  regiment. 
CAN'TON-IZE,  v.  t.    To  canton,  or  divide  into  small 

districts.  Davies. 

CAN'TON-MENT,  re-    A  part  or  division  of  a  town 

or  village,  assigned  to  a  particular  regiment  of  troops ; 

separate  quarters.  Jllarstiall. 

eAN'TRAP,  ii.     An  incantation  or  spell. 

2.  Mischief  artfully  performed.     [Scottish,] 
GAN'TR-ED   ) 
€AN'TREf|    "•     tL-  centum-] 

A  hundred  villages,  as  in  Wales.  Encyc. 

CAN'VAS,   n.      [Fr.    caneoas,   canvas,    and    chanvrc, 

hemp;  Arm.  cunavas;  Sp.  caiiamaio  ;  Port,  canamo  ; 

It.  canavaccio,  canvas,  and  canapa,  hemp;  D.  kanefas, 

canvas,  and  heunep,  hemp ;  G.  kancfass,  canvas,  and 

hanf,  hemp  ;  Dan.  canefas ;    L.  cannabis,  hemp  ;  Gr. 

K)ivvafii<,  ;   Ir.  canbhas,  canvas,  and  cunaib,    hemp; 

Russ.  kanephas.     It  is  from  the  root  of  canna,  cane ; 

perhaps  a  diminutive.] 

1.  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  used  for 
tents,  sails  of  ships,  painting,  and  other  purposes. 

2.  A  clear,  unbleached  cloth,  wove  regularly  in 
little  squares,  used  for  working  tapestry  with  the 
needle. 

3.  Among  the  French,  the  rough  draught  or  model 
on  which  an  air  or  piece  of  music  is  composed,  and 
given  to  a  poet  to  finish.  The  canvas  of  a  song  con- 
tains certain  notes  of  the  composer,  to  show  the  poet 
the  measure  of  the  verses  he  is  to  make. 

4.  Among  seamen,  cloth  in  sails,  or  sails  in  general ; 
as,  to  spread  as  much  canvas  as  the  ship  will  bear. 

CAN'VAS-CLIMB-ER,  (-kllm'er,)  re.  A  sailor  that 
goes  aloft  to  handle  sails.  Shak. 

eAN'VAS-BACK,  re.  A  kind  of  duck,  the  Anas  val- 
Ksneria,  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back.  Encyc.  Jim. 

CAN'VASS,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr.  cannabasser,  to  beat  about 
or  shake,  to  examine.     Junius.     Skinner.] 

1.  To  discuss  ;  literally,  to  beat  or  shake  out,  to 
open  by  beating  or  shaking,  like  the  L.  discutio. 
This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word ;  as,  to  canvass 
a  subject,  or  the  policy  of  a  measure. 

2.  To  examine  returns  of  votes  ;  to  search  or  scru- 
tinize ;  as,  to  canvass  the  votes  for  senators. 

3.  To  go  through  in  the  way  of  solicitation  ;  as,  to 
canvass  a  district  for  votes. 

CAN'VASS,  v.  i.  To  seek  or  go  about  to  solicit  votes 
or  interest ;  to  use  efforts  to  obtain  ;  to  make  interest 
in  favor  of;  followed  by  fori  as,  to  cajwass  for  an 
office,  or  preferment ;  to  canvass  fur  a  friend. 

CAN'VASS,  re.  Examination ;  close  inspection  to 
know  the  state  of;   as,  a  canvass  of  votes. 

2.  Discussion  ;  debate. 

3.  A  seeking,  solicitation,  or  effort  to  obtain. 
€AN'VASS-£D,  (kan'vast,)   pp.     Discussed  ;  exam- 
ined. 

CAN'VASS-ER,  re.  One  who  solicits  votes,  or  goes 
about  to  make  interest.  Burke. 

2.  One  who  examines  the  returns  of  votes  for  a 
public  officer. 

CAN'VASS-ING,  ppr.  Discussing;  examining ;  sift- 
ing ;  seeking. 

CAN'VASS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  discussing,  examin- 
ing, or  making  interest. 

€A'NY,a.    [from  cane.]   Consistingof  cane,  or  abound- 
ing with  canes. 
2.  Made  of  canes  ;  as,  cany  wagons.  Milton. 

OtfJV-ZO'JVE,  re.  [It.,  a  song.  See  Cant.]  A  song 
or  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with  passages  of  fugue 
and  imitation  ;  or  a  poem  to  which  music  may  be 
composed  in  the  style  of  a  cantata.  When  set  to  a 
piece  of  instrumental  music,  it  signifies  much  the 
same  as  cantata ;  and  when  set  to  a  sonata,  it  sig- 
nifies allegro,  or  a  brisk  movement.    Bailey.    Busby. 

CAN-ZO-NET',  re.     [It.  canioneUa.] 

A  little  or  short  song,  in  one,  two,  or  three  parts. 
It  sometimes  consists  of  two  strains,  each  of  which 
is  sung  twice.    Sometimes  it  is  a  species  of  jig 


CAOUT'CHOUC,  (koo'chook,)  n.  India  rubber,  tin 
elastic  substance  produced  from  the  Hevea  Guianen- 
sis,  and  various  other  plants.  It  is  impermeable  to 
water. 

CAOUT'CHOU-CINE,  (koo'choo-sin,)  n.  A  highly 
inflammable,  and  very  light,  volatile,  oily  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  caoutchouc.  Brande.  It 
is  called  caoutchine  by  Graham. 

CAP,  re.  [Sax.  cappe,  a  cap,  and  a  cape,  a  cloak  ;  D. 
kap  ;  G.  kappe  and  haube  ;  Dan.  kappe,  a  robe  or  coat ; 
Sw.  fcappa,  id.  ;  It.  cappa,  a  cap,  a  cloak ;  W.  cap  ; 
Fr.  chape,  chapcau  ;  Arm.  chap  or  cap.  The  sense  is 
probably  that  which  is  put  on.  Class  Gb,  No.  70 ; 
also  31,  36.] 

1.  A  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the  head. 

2.  The  ensign  of  a  cardinalate.  Sliak. 

3.  The  top,  or  the  uppermost ;  the  highest. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  fool6.  Shak. 

4.  A  vessel  in  form  of  a  cap.  fVilkijis. 

5.  An  act  of  respect  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

V Estrange. 
Cap  of  cannon  ;  a  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  vent 
to  keep  the  priming  dry  ;  now  called  an  apron. 

Cap  of  maintenance  ;  an  ornament  of  state,  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  the  coronation.  It  is 
also  carried  before  the  mayors  of  some  cities. 

In  ship-building,  a  cap  is  a  thick,  strong  block  of 
wood,  used  to  confine  two  masts  together,  when 
one  is  erected  at  the  head  of  another. 
CAP,  v.  t.  To  cover  the  top,  or  end  ;  to  spread  over  ; 
as,  a  bone  is  capped  at  the  joint  with  a  cartilaginous 
substance. 

The  cloitd-capped  towers.  Sliak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  cap,  or  take  off  a  cap. 
To  cap  verses,  is  to  name  alternately  verses  begin- 
ning with  a  particular  letter  ;  to  name  in  opposition 
or  emulation  ;  to  name  alternately  in  contest. 

Johnson. 
CAP,  v.  i.    To  uncover  the  head  in  reverence  or  civil- 
ity.    [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
CA-PA-BIL'I-TY,  re.     [See    Capable.]     The   quality 
of  being  capable  ;  capacity  ;  capableness. 

Shak,     Lavoisier,  Trans. 
Ca'PA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  capable,  from  L.  capio,  to  take. 
See  Class  Gb,  No.  68,  69,  75,  83.] 

1.  Able  to  hold  or  contain  ;  able  to  receive ;  suf- 
ficiently capacious ;  often  followed  by  of;  as,  the 
room  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  or  capable  of  holding 
the  company. 

2.  Endued  with  power  competent  to  the  object; 
as,  a  man  is  capable  of  judging,  or  he  is  not  capable. 

3.  Possessing  mental  powers  ;  intelligent ;  able  to 
understand,  or  receive  into  the  mind  ;  having  a  ca- 
pacious mind  ;  as,  a  capable'judge  ;  a  capable  instructor. 

4.  Susceptible  ;  as,  capable  of  pain  or  grief.     Prior. 

5.  Qualified  for;  susceptible  of;  as,  a  thing  is  ca- 
pable of  long  duration;  or  it  is  capable  of  being  colored 
or  altered. 

6.  Qualified  for,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  having  legal 
power  or  capacity  ;  as,  a  bastard  is  not  capable  of  in- 
heriting an  estate. 

7.  Hollow.     [JVot  now  used.]  Shak. 
Ca'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

capable;  capacity  ;  power  of  understanding  ;  knowl- 
edge. Killingbeck. 

CA-PAC'I-F?,  v.  t.     To  qualify.     [Unusual.] 

Burrow.     Good. 

CA-Pa'CIOUS,  (ka-pa'shus,)  a.  [L.  capai,  from  capio, 
to  take  or  hold.] 

1.  Wide  ;  large  ;  that  will  hold  much ;  as,  a  capa- 
cious vessel. 

2.  Broad  ;  extensive  ;  as,  a  capacious  bay  or  harbor. 

3.  Extensive  ;  comprehensive ;  able  to  take  a  wide 
view  ;  as,  a  capacious  mind. 

CA-Pa'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  capacious  manner  or 

degree. 
CA-Pa'CIOUS-NESS,  n.     Wideness  ;  largeness ;  as 

of  a  vessel. 

2.  Extensiveness  ;  largeness  ;  as  of  a  bay. 

3.  Comprehensiveness ;  power  of  taking  a  vfo&e 
survey  ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

CA-PAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [See  Capacity.]     To  make 

capable;  to  enable ;  to  furnish  with  natural  power; 

as,  to  capacitate  one  for  understanding  a  theorem. 
2.  To  endue  with  moral  qualifications  ;  to  qualify  ; 

to  furnish  with  legal  powers ;  as,  to  capacitate  one 

for  an  office. 
CA-PAC'I-Ta-TED,  pp.     Made  capable  ;  qualified. 
CA-PAC-I-Ta'TION,  re.    The  act  of  making  capable. 
CA-PAC'I-TY,  ?i.t  [L.  capacitas,  from   capaz,   capio; 

Fr.  capacite.] 

1.  Passive  power ;  the  power  of  containing,  or 
holding  ;  extent  of  room  or  space  ;  as,  the  capacity 
of  a  vessel,  or  a  cask. 

2.  The  extent  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind  ;' 
the  power  of  receiving  ideas  or  knowledge  ;  as,  let 
instruction  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth. 

3.  Active  power  ;  ability  ;  applied  to  men  or  things ; 
but  less  common  and  correct. 

The  world  does  not  include  a  cause  endued  with  socn  capacities. 

Blackmore. 

4.  State ;  condition ;  character  ;  profession  ;  occu- 
pation.   A   man  may  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  me- 


chanic, of  a  friend,  of  an  attorney,  or  of  a  statesn'tn. 
He  may  have  a  natural  or  a  political  capacity. 

5.  Ability,  in  a  moral  or  legal  sense  ;  qualification  ; 
legal  power  or  right ;  as,  a  man  or  a  corporation  may 
have  a  capacity  to  give  or  receive  and  hold  estate. 

6.  In  geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
Capacity  for  heat ;  in  chemistry,  that  property  of  a 

body  which  determines  the  quantity  of  heat  necessa- 
ry to  raise  its  temperature  a  given  number  of  degrees. 

CAP-A-PIE',  (kap-a-pee',)  [from  theFr.]*  From  head 
to  foot ;  all  over ;  as,  armed  cap-d-pie. 

CA-PAR'I-SON,  re.  [Sp.  caparaion ;  Port,  caparamm, 
a  cover  put  over  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  a  cover  for  a 
coach  ;  Fr.  caparacon.] 

A  cloth  or  covering  laid  over  the  saddle  or  furni- 
ture of  a  borse,  especially  a  sumpler  horse  or  horse 
of  state.  Milton. 

€A-PAR'I-SON,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  cloth,  as  a 
horse.  Dryden. 

£.  To  dress  pompously  ,  to  adorn  with  rich  dress. 

Shak. 

CA-PAR'I-SON-ED,  pp.*  Covered  with  a  cloth; 
dressed  pompously. 

eA-PAR'I-SON-ING,  ppr.    Dressing  pompously. 

CAP'-CaSE,  re.     A  covered  case.  Burton. 

CaPE,  re.  [Sp.  and  Port,  cabo;  It  capo;  Fr.  cap;  D. 
kaap  ;  Dan.  kap;  L.  caput;  Gr.  Kf(bu\n  ;  Sans,  cabala, 
head.  It  signifies  end,  furthest  point,  from  extend- 
ing, shooting.] 

1.  A  head-land  ;  properly,  the  head,  point,  or  ter- 
mination of  a  neck  of  land,  extending  some  distance 
into  the  sea,  beyond  the  common  shore  ;  and  hence 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  land  itself,  indef- 
initely, as  in  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ho~n,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  differs  from  a  promontory  in  this,  that  it 
may  be  high  or  low  land ;  but  a  promontory  is  a 
high,  bold  termination  of  a  neck  of  land. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  hanging  from  the  neck 
behind  and  over  the  shoulders. 

The  word  cape,  used  as  a  prefix  in  compound 
words,  as,  Cape-jasmine,  Cape-spurge,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  Cape  wines,  denotes  particularly  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

CAP'E-LAN,  n.  A  small  fish,  about  six  inches  in 
length,  shoals  of  which  appear  off  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Newfoundland.  They 
constitute  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Greenland- 
ers.  Pennant 

CA-PEL'LA,  re.  A  blight  fixed  star  in  the  left  shoul- 
der of  the  constellation  Auriga.  Encyc. 

CAP'EL-LET,  re.  A  kind  of  swelling,  like  a  wen, 
growing  on  the  heel  of  the  hock  on  a  horse,  and  on 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  Encyc. 

Ca'PER,  v.  i.  [Fr.  cabrer,  to  prance  ;  cabriole,  a  goat- 
leap,  a  caper  ;  It.  capriola,  a  wild  goat,  a  caper  in 
dancing;  Sp.  cabriola ;  L.  caper,  a  goat.  But  prob- 
ably caper  is  from  the  root  of  capio,  which  signifies 
not  mere!)-  to  seize,  but  to  shoot  or  reach  forward,  or 
to  leap  and  seize.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  this 
word  coincides  in  origin  with  Dan.  kippe,  to  leap, 
whence  Eng.  to  skip.] 
To  leap ;  to  skip  or  jump  ;  to  prance ;  to  spring. 

Shak. 

Ca'PER,  n.  A  leap ;  a  skip  ;  a  spring  ;  as,  in  dancing 
or  mirth,  or  in  the  frolic  of  a  goat  or  lamb. 

Ca'PER,  n.  [Fr.  capre;  Ann.  caprescn;  Sp.  and  Port. 
alcaparra ;  It.   cappero ;   L.   capparis ;   D.   kappcr ;  G. 

5  ,    „ 
kaper  ,*    Syr.  kapar ;   Ar.   *^a.^™5  kabaron.     The  Ar. 

verb  signifies  to  increase.] 

The  flower-bud  or  unexpanded  flower  of  the  caper- 
bush,  (Capparis  spinosa ;)  much  used  for  pickling. 
The  buds  are  collected  before  the  flowers  expand, 
and  preserved  in  vinegar.  The  hush  is  a  low  shrub, 
generally  growing  from  the  joints  of  old  walls,  from 
fissures  in  rocks,  and  amongst  rubbish,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Encyc. 

Ca'PER-BUSH.     See  Caper. 

Ca'PER-CUT-TING,  re.  A  leaping  or  dancing  in  a 
frolicksome  manner.  Beaum.  and  Fi. 

CA'PER-ER,  h.  One  who  capers,  leaps,  and  skips 
about,  or  dances. 

Ca'PER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Leaping;  skipping. 

Ca'PI-AS,  n.     [L.  capio,  to  take.] 

In  law,  a  writ  of  two  sorts  ;  one  before  judgment, 
called  a  capias  ad  respondendum,  where  an  original 
is  issued,  to  take  the  defendant,  and  make  him 
answer  to  the  plaintiff:  the  other,  which  issues  after 
judgment,  is  of  divers  kinds  ;  as,  a  capias  ad  satisfa- 
ciendum, or  writ  of  execution  ;  a  capias  pro  fnc;  a 
capias  ut  legatum  ;  a  capias  in  withernam.     Blackstone. 

CA-PIB'A-RA,  ?!.  An  animal  partaking  of  the  form 
of  a  hog  and  of  a  rabbit,  the  cabiai. 

CAP-IL-La'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  capillacens,  hairy.] 

Having  long  filaments  ;  resembling  a  hair.  [See 
Capillary.] 

€AP-IL-LaIRE',«.  [Fr.]  Originally,  a  kind  of  sir 
up,  extracted  from  Maiden-hair.  Now,  any  simple 
sirup  flavored  with  orange-flower  water.     Brande. 

CA-PIL'LA-MENT,  n.     [L.  capillamcntum,  from  capib- 
lus,  hair,  probably  a  little  shoot.] 
I.  In  botany,  a  filament;  a  small,  fine  thread,  like 
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a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  flower,  with  a 

little  knob  at  the  top ;  a  chive. 
2.  One  of  the  fine  fibers  or  filaments  of  which  the 

nerves  are  composed. 
eAP-IL-LAR'I-TY,  re.   The  state  or  condition  of  being 

capillary. 
CA1"IL-LA-RY  or  CA-PIL'LA-RY,  a.    [L.  capillars, 

from  capillus,  hair.] 

1.  Resembling  a  hair;  fine,  minute,  small  in  diam- 
eter, though  long  ;  as,  a  capillary  tube  or  pipe  ;  a  cap- 
illary vessel  in  animal  bodies,  such  as  The  minute 
ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels.  Jirbuihnot. 

2.  In  botany,  capillary  plants  {hcrbm  capiliarcs)  was 
a  term  applied  by  Morison,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave,  to 
a  class  of  plants  consisting  of  the  ferns.  This  class 
corresponds  to  the  order  Filices,  in  the  Sexual  meth- 
od, which  bear  their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of 
the  leaf  or  frond.  Milne. 

This  term  is  applied  also  to  leaves  which  are  longer 
than  the.  setaceous  or  bristle-shaped  leaf,  to  glands 
resembling  hairs,  to  the  filaments,  to  the  style,  and  to 
the  pappus  or  down  affixed  to  some  seeds.  Mftrtyn. 

3.  Pertaining  to  capillary  tubes,  or  to  the  capillary 
vessels,  or  capillaries,  in  animals  ;  as,  capillary  action. 

Brande.  Darwin. 
Capillary  attraction  and  repulsion;  terms  denoting 
the  cause  which  determines  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
a  fluid  in  a  capillary  tube  above  or  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  iiitid,  when  the  tube  is  dipped  in 
that  fluid.  P.  Cyc. 

€APTL-LA-RY,  n.    A  fine  vessel  or  canal. 

The  capillai-ies  are  the  minute  vessels  of  the  san- 
guineous system,  interposed  between  the  arteries  and 
veins. 
€AP-IL-La'TION,tj.  A  blood-vessel  like  a  hair.  [Not 

in  use.']  Brown. 

CA-PIL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  capillus,  a  hair,  and  forma, 
form.] 

In  the  shape  or  form  of  a  hair,  or  of  hairs.  Kirtoan. 
CAPITAL,  a.  [L.  capitalis,  from  caput,  the  head.  See 
Cape.] 

1.  Literally,  pertaining  to  the  head  ;  as,  a  capital 
bruise,  in  Milton,  a  bruise  on  the  head.  [This  -use  is 
not  common.] 

2.  Figuratively,  as  the  head  is  the  highest  part  of  a 
man,  chief;  principal  ;  first  in  importance  ;  as,  a  cap- 
ital city  or  town  ;  the  capital  articles  of  religion. 

3.  Punishable  by  loss  of  the  head  or  of  life  ;  incur- 
ring the  forfeiture  of  life  ;  punishable  with  death  ;  as, 
treason  and  murder  are  capital  offenses  or  crimes. 

4.  Taking  away  life  ;  as,  a  capital  punishment :  or 
affecting  life  ;  as,  a  capital  trial. 

5.  Great,  important,  though  perhaps  not  chief;  as, 
a  town  possesses  capital  advantages  for  trade. 

6.  Large  ;  of  great  size  ;  as,  capital  letters,  which 
are  of  different  form,  and  larger  than  common  letters. 

Capital  stock,  is  the  sum  of  money  or  stock  which  a 
merchant,  banker,  or  manufacturer  employs  in  his 
business  ;  either  the  original  stock,  or  that  stock  aug- 
mented. Also,  the  sum  of  money  or  stock  which 
each  partner  contributes  to  the  joint  fund  or  stock  of 
the  partnership  ;  also,  the  common  fund  or  stock  of 
the  company,  whether  incorporated  or  not. 

A  capital  city  or  town,  is  the  metropolis  or  chief  city 
of  an  empire,  kingdom,  state,  or  province.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  epithet  indicates  the  city  to  be  the 
largest,  or  to  be  the  seat  of  government,  or  both.  In 
many  instances,  the  capital,  that  is,  the  largest  city, 
is  not  the  seat  of  government. 
CAP'I-TAL,  re.*  [L.  capitellum.] 

*The  uppermost  part  of  a  column,  pillar,  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature. 

Encyc. 

By  the  customary  omission  of  the  noun,  to  which 
the  adjective  capital  refers,  it  stands  for, 

1.  The  chief  city  or  town  in  a  kingdom  or  state; 
a  metropolis. 

2.  A  large  letter  or  type,  in  printing. 

3.  A  stock  in  trade,  in  manufactures,  or  in  any 
business  requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  with  a 
view  to  profit. 

CAP'I-TAL-IST,  n.  Aman  who  has  a  capital  or  stock 
in  trade,  usually  denoting  a  man  of  large  property, 
which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  business. 

Burke.     Stejihcns. 
CAP'I-TAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  capital  or  excellent  man- 
ner ;  nobly  ;  finely. 

2.  In  a  way  involving  the  loss  of  life  ;  as,  to  pun- 
ish capitally. 
€AP'I-TAL-NESS,  n.   A  capital  offense.    [Little  used.] 

Sherwood. 
CAP'I-TaTE,  a.     [L.  capiiatus,  from  caput,  a  head.] 
In  botany,  growing  in  a  head,  applied  to  a  flower, 
or  stigma.  Martyn.     Lee. 

CAP-1-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  capitatio,  from  caput,  the 
head.] 

1.  Numeration  by  the  head ;  a  numbering  of  per- 
sons. Brown. 

2.  A  tax,  or  imposition,  upon  each  head  or  person ; 
a  poll-tax.     Sometimes  written  capitation-tax.    Encyc. 

CAP'l-TF.,  n.     [L.  caput,  the  head,  abl.] 

In  English  law,  a  tenant  in  capite,  or  in  chief,  ia  one 
who  holds  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  caput,  the 
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head  or  lord  paramount  of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
by  knight's  service  or  by  socage.     This   tenure  is 
called  tenure  in  capite ;  but  it  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land by  12  Charles  II.  24.  Btuclcstonc. 
€Al"I-TOL,  re.     [L.  capilolium,  from  caput,  the  bead.] 

1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  Rome,  and  a  fort  or 
castle,  on  the  fvlons  Capitolinus.  In  this  the  senate 
of  Rome  anciently  assembled  ;  and  on  the  same  place 
is  still  the  city  hall  or  town  house,  where  the  con- 
servators of  the  Romans  hold  their  meetings.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  the  principal  temples  of  the 
Romans  in  their  colonies.  Encyc. 

2.  The  edifice  occupied  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  in  their  deliberations.  In  some  states, 
the  state  house,  or  house  in  which  the  legislature 
holds  its  sessions  ;  a  government  house. 

CAP-I-To'LI-AN,  a.   Pertainingto  the  capitol  in  Rome. 

D'AnvUle. 

eAP'I-TOL-INE,a.  Pertaining  to  the  capitol  in  Rome. 
The  Capitolinc  games  were  annual  games  instituted 
by  Camillas  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  preservation  of  the  capitol 
from  the  Gauls,  and  other  games  instituted  by  Do- 
mitian,  and  celebrated  every  five  years.         Encyc. 

CA-PIT'U-LAR,       (  re.  [L.  capitulum,  a  head  or  chap- 

CA-PIT'Il-LA-RY,  (      ten] 

1.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter,  either  of  knights, 
canons,  or  religious. 

2.  The  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a  chapter,  or  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
the  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  made  by  Charle- 
magne and  other  princes,  in  general  councils  and 
assemblies  of  the  people.  Some,  indeed,  have  al- 
leged that  these  are  supplements  to  laws.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  are  divided  into  chapters  or 
sections.  Encyc. 

3    The  member  of  a  chapter. 

€A-PIT!iT-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical chapter.  Swift. 

€A-P1T'U-LA-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  chapter  of  a  ca- 
thedral. Warton. 

€A-P1T'U-LaTE,  v.  i.     [from  capitulum,  Supra.] 

1.  To  draw  up  a  writing  in  chapters,  heads,  or  ar- 
ticles. Shak. 

[But  this  sense  is  not  usual."] 

2.  To  surrender,  as  an  army  or  garrison,  to  an  ene- 
my, by  treaty,  in  which  the  terms  of  surrender  are 
specified  and  agreed  to  by  the  parties.  The  term  is 
applicable  to  a  garrison,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  be- 
sieged place,  or  to  an  army  or  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  subdued  or  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  victorious  enemy. 

€A-PIT-U.-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  capitulating  or 
surrendering  to  an  enemy,  upon  stipulated  terms  or 
conditions. 

2.  The  treaty  or  instrument  containing  the  condi- 
tions of  surrender. 

3.  A  reducing  to  heads  ;  a  formal  agreement.  [Not 
much  used..] 

4.  In  German  polity,  a  contract  made  by  the  empe- 
ror with  the  electors,  in  the  names  of  the  princes  and 
states  of  the  empire,  before  he  is  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity. 

eA-PIT'TT-LA-TOR,  re.    One  who  capitulates. 

Sherwood. 
€AP'I-TULE,  n.  A  summary.  [JVut  in  use.]  Wiekliff. 
CA-P1T'IJ-LUM,  n.    [L.]    In  botany,  a  species  or  mode 

of  inflorescence,  in  winch  the  flowers  are  sessile,  on 

the  same  horizontal  plane  of  the  peduncle.    It  differs 

from  the  umbel  in  the  circumstance  that  the  flowers 

of  the  umbel  have  pedicels. 
€A-Fi'VI,  f-pe've,)  re.     A  balsam  of  the  Spanish  West 

Indies.     [See  Copaiba.] 
€AP'NO-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  xa-voc,  smoke,  and  pav- 

reia,  divination.] 

'  Divination  by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 

Spenser. 
eAP'NO-MOR,  n.    [Gr.  xaxvosj  smoke,  and  poipa,  a 

part.] 
A   transparent,    colorless,   oil-like   fluid,  obtained 

from  the  smoke  of  organic  bodies. 
GA-POCH',  (ka-pootsh',)  n.     [Sp.  capucho,  a  hood  ;  Fr. 

capuce.] 

A  monk's  hood  ;  also,  the  boo  1  of  a  cloak. 
eA-POCH', ,v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  hood;  and  hence, 

to  hoodwink  or  blind. 


Ca;rouchcfi  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
Ami  snapped  their  canons  with  a.  why-not. 


Hudibrtis. 


This  is  the  sense  given  in  Pickering's  Aldine  edi- 
tion, and  is  much  more  probable  than  Johnson's  con- 
jecture, "  to  take  off  the  hood." 
€a'PON,  n.  [Sp.  capon;  Port,  copam:  It.  capponc;  Fr. 
chapon  ;  L.  capo  ;  Ir.  cabun;  D.  kapoen  ;  G.  kapaun  ; 
Ann.cabon;  Sw.  and  Dan.  kapun;  Gr.  *  air  up.  CLu. 
the  root  of  Fr.  eouper.] 

A  castrated  cock  ;  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  soon 

as  he  quits  his  dam,  or  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  crow, 

for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  flesh  for  the  table. 

€a'PO.V,i>.  t.     To  castrate,  as  a  cock.  Birch, 

€AP-ON-lERE',  n.     [Fr.  Sp.  caponcra;  It.  capponirra, 

a  little  cut  or  trench,  and  it  seems  to  be  allied  to 

capon,  Sp.  caponar,  to  cut  or  curtail.] 

In  fortification,  a  covered  lodgment,  sunk  four  or 
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five  feet  into  the  ground,  encompassed  with  a  patc- 
pet,  about  two  feet  high,  serving  to  support  several 
planks,  laden  with  earth.  It  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain 15  or  20  soldiers,  and  is  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp,  and  in  dry  moats, 
with  embrasures  or  loop-hoies,  through  which  the 
soldiers  may  fire.  Harris.     Encyc. 

A  passage  from  one  part  of  a  work  to  another,  pro- 
tected on  each  side  by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  some- 
times covered  overhead.  When  there  is  a  parapet 
on  one  side  only,  it  is  called  a  demi-caponiere. 

Ca'PON-TZE,  v.  t.     To  castrate  a  fowl.  Barrington. 

CA-POT',  [Fr.,  probably  from  L.  capio,  to  seize.]    • 
A  winning  of  ail  the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of 
piquet.  Johnson. 

€A-POT',  v.  t.  To  win  all  the  tricks  of  cards  at 
piquet. 

€A-PoTE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  long  cloak  for  females,  cov- 
ering from  head  to  feet. 

CAP'-Pa-PER,  n.  A  coarse  paper,  so  called  from  be- 
ing used  to  make  caps  to  hold  commodities.  Boyle. 

CAP'PER,  n.  [from  cap.]  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  or  sell  caps. 

€AP'RATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  capric 
acid  with  a  base. 

€AP'RE-0-LATE,  a.  [L.  caprcclus,  a  tendril,  prop- 
erly a  shoot,  from  the  root  of  capra,  a  goat.] 

In  botany,  having  tendrils,  or  filiform  spiral  clasp- 
ers,  by  which  plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bod- 
ies, as  in  vines,  peas,  tic.  Harris.     Martyn. 

CAP'RIC  ACID,  7i.  An  acid  obtained  from  butter, 
which  crystallizes  in  needles  at  52%  and  becomes  en- 
tirely liquid  at  64°.  It  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
goat. 

-e.l-PRIC'CIO,  (ka-p.-et'cho-,)  [It., freak,  whim.]  A 
loose,  irregular  kind  of  music. 

-eJl-PRi'C-CI-O'SO,  (ka-prC-t-che-o'so,)  [It.]  A  term 
denoting  a  free,  fantastic  style  of  music. 

€A -PRICE',  (ka-prees',)  n.  [Fr.  caprice;  Sp.  and 
Port,  capricho ;  It.  capriccio,  a  shaking  in  fever, 
rigors ;  also,  whim,  freak,  fancy.  I  suspect  this 
word  to  be  formed,  with  a  prefix  ca,  on  the  root  of 
freak,  break;  denoting,  primarily,  a  sudden  bursting, 
breaking,  or  starting.  So  we  see,  in  Italian,  magUo, 
and  camaglio,  a  mail.  In  early  English  writers,  Tt  is 
written,  according  to  the  Spanish,  capricho.  If 
formed  from  the  root  of  capio,  caper,  the  primary 
sense  is  the  same.] 

A  sudden  start  of  the  mind  ;  a  sudden  change  of 
opinion  or  humor;  a  whim,  freak,  or  particular 
fancy. 

€A-PRICH'IO,  n.     Freak;  fancy.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

€A-PRI"CIOUS,  (ka-prish'us,)  a.  Freakish  ;  whim- 
sical ;  apt  to  change  opinions  suddenly,  or  to  start 
from  one's  purpose;  unsteady  ;  changeable;  fickle; 
fanciful  ;  subject  to  change,  or  irregularity  ;  as,  a 
man  of  a  capricious  temper. 

eA-PRI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  capricious  manner; 
whimsically. 

€A-PRI"C10US-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  led 
by  caprice;  whimsicalness  ;  unsteadiness  of  purpose 
or  opinion. 

2.  Unsteadiness  ;  liableness  to  sudden  changes  ; 
as,  the  copriciousness  of  fortune.] 

€AP'RI-€ORN,  7i.  [L.  capricornus,  caper,  a  goat,  and 
eornu,  a  horn.] 

One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  winter 
solstice  ;  represented  on  ancient  monuments  by  the 
figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure  having  the  fore  part  like 
a  goat,  and  the  hind  part  like  a  fish.  Encyc. 

eAr'RID,  a.     [L.  capra,  a  goat.] 

Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  of 
which  the  genus  Capra  is  the  type.  It  compre- 
hends the  genera  Jlntilopc,  Capra,  Oris,  and  Damalis. 

eAP-RI-FI-CA'TION,  «.     [L.  aiprif.cnl'io.] 

The  supposed  impregnation  of  the  ovules  of  the 
fruit  of  the  fig  by  an  insect,  which  penetrates  it  and 
carries  in  the  pollen  adhering  to  his  body. 

This  is  a  process  for  accelerating  the  ripening  of 
the  fig,  in  the  Levant,  by  suspending,  on  the  cultiva- 
ted fig,  blanches  of  the  wild  fig,  that  bring  with  them 
a  small  insect,  (a  species  of  Cynips,  Linn.,)  which, 
by  puncturing  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
its  eggs,  simply  hastens  ripening.  This  effect  may 
be  also  produced  merely  by  puncturing  the  fruit  with 
a  needle  dipped  in  oil.  P.  Cyc. 

CAP'RI-Fol.E,  ii.     [L.  caprifalium.] 

Honeysuckle  ;  woodbine.  (  Spenser. 

€AP'li  I-FOR.M,  a.    [L.  caprr,  a  goat,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  goat.  Eclectic  Review. 

CA-PRIO'E-NOLIS,  a.     Produced  by  a  goat. 

CAP'KINE,  ii.  A  substance  found  in  butter,  which, 
with  butyriii  and  capione,  gives  it  its  peculiar  agreea- 
ble taste  and  odor.  It  is  a  compound  of  capric  acid 
and  glvcera,  (glycerin,)  or  a  caprate  of  glvceni. 

€AP'Rl-OLE,  ii."  [Fr.,  now  cabriole;  Sp.  and  Port. 
cabriola  ;  It.  capriola,  a  coper.] 

In  Vie  manege,  caprioles  are  leaps  that  a  horse 
makes  in  the  same  place  without  advancing,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  he  is  at  the  night  of  the  leap, 
he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs,  even  and  near.  It 
differs  from  the  croupade  in  ibis,  that,  in  a  croupade, 
a  horse  does  not  show  his  shoes  ;  and  from  a  balo- 
tade,  in  which  he  does  not  jerk  out.     Farrier's  Diet 
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t  See  liable  of  Synonyms. 
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CAP'RI-PED,  a.     [L.  caper,  a  gjat,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Having  feet  like-  tlin.se  of  a  goat. 

€AP'RO-ATE,  it.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  cap- 
roic  acid  with  a  base. 

CAP-ROTC  ACT!),  n.  An  acid  obtained  from  butter, 
ill  the  form  of  an  oily,  limpid  fluid,  having  the  odor 
of  sweat,  and  a  nauseous,  sweetish  taste. 

CAP'RONE,  n.  A  substance  found .  in  butter;  a 
compound  of  caproic  acid  and  glycera,  (glycerin,)  or  a 
capruate  of  glycera.     [See  Caprine.] 

CAP'SHeAF,  a.  The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of  grain; 
the  crowner. 

CAP'SI-CUM,  n.     Guinea  pepper.  Chambers. 

CAP-SIZE',  v.  t.  To  upset,  or  overturn ;  a  seaman's 
phrase.  Mar.  Diet. 

€AP-SIZ'KD,  (kap-sizd')  pp.    Overset. 

CAP-STZ'fNG,  /ipr.    Overturning. 

eAP'-SaUARES,  n.  pi.  Strong  plates  of  iron  which 
come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  and  keep  it  to 
its  place. 

CAP'STAN,  ?i.*  Sometimes  written  Cafstern.  [Fr. 
cabestun ;  Sp.  cabestrante ;  Port,  cabrcstaute,  from 
cabrcsto,  Sp.  cabestro,  a  halter ;  L.  capistmm ;  Sax. 
empster,  or  caibcstr,  a  halter.  The  Spanish  has  also 
cdbria,  an  axletree,  and  cabrio,  a  rafter.  Capstan  is 
probably  from  L.  capio,  to  hold,  with  some  other 
word.] 

A  strong,  massy  column  of  timber,  formed  like  a 
truncated  cone,  and  having  its  upper  extremity 
pierced  to  receive  bars,  or  levers,  for  winding  a  rope 
round  it,  to  raise  great  weights,  or  perform  other  ex- 
traordinary work  that  requires  a  great  power.  It 
may  be  let  down  through  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  so 
fixed  that  the  work  is  performed  by  a  horizontal 
motion.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAFSU-La'rY,  i  a-     HoIl0W>  like  a  chest- 

2.  Capsular  ligament,  is  that  which  surrounds  eve- 
ry movable  articulation,  and  contains  the  synovia 
like  a  bag.  Hooper. 

CAP'SU-LATE,      \a.    Inclosed  in  a  capsule ;  or  as  in 
CAP'SU-La-TED,  \      a  chest,  or  box.  [Botany.] 

CAP'SULE,   }n.*  [L.  capsula,  a  little  chest,  perhaps 
CAP'S  U  LA,  (     from  capio,  to  take.] 

*1.  In  botany,  a  pericarp  which  is  "  one,  or  many- 
celled,  many-seeded,  superior,  dry,  dehiscent  by 
valves,  always  proceeding  from  a  compound  ovari- 
um." Lindleij. 

2.  A  smalt  saucer  made  of  clay,  for  roasting  sam- 
ples of  ores,  or  for  melting  them  ;  also,  a  small,  shal- 
low, evaporating  dish. 
OAP'TAIN,  (kap'tin,)  n.  [Fr.  capitaine;  Sp.  eapitan  ; 
Port,  capitum  It.  capitaiw ;  from  L.  caput,  the.  head. 
In  the  feudal  laws  of  Europe,  the  term  was  applied 
to  tenants  in  capitis,  who  were  bound  to  attend  their 
prince  in  his  wars,  at  the  head  of  soldiers  ;  and  from 
this  practice  the  name  had  its  origin,  or  from  their 
command.] 

1.  Literally,  a  head,  or  chief  officer;  appropriately, 
the  military  officer  who  commands  a  company, 
whether  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  or  matrosses. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  mer- 
chantman.   But  the  latter  is  often  called  a  master. 

3.  The  commander  of  a  military  band,  a  sense 
that  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ;  as,  a  captain  of  fifty. 

4.  A  man  skilled  in  war,  or  military  affairs ;  as, 
Lord  Wellington  is  a  great  captain. 

5.  A  chief  commander.  Shak.  But  in  this  sense 
rarely  used,  but  in  composition. 

Captain-general  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  an 
army,  or  of  the  militia.  The  governor  of  a  State  is 
captain-general  of  the  militia.     [United  States.] 

Captain-lieutenant  is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank 
of  a  captain,  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a  com- 
pany, or  troop.  Thus  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  be- 
ing the  captain  of  the  first  company,  that  company  is 
commanded  by  a  captain-lieutenant. 

Captain  Bashaw,  or  Capudan  Bashaw,  in  Turkey,  is 
the  high  admiral. 
CAP'TAIN,  a.     Chief ;  valiant.  Shak. 

CAP'TAIN-CY,  n.  The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of 
a  captain.  IVashington. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  captain,  or  commander, 
as  in  South  America. 
CAP'TAIN-RY,  n.    The  power,  or  command,  over  a 

certain  district;  chieftainship.     Spenser.     Johnson. 

CAP'TAIN-SIIIP,   n.    The   condition,  or  post,  of  a 

captain,  or  chief  commander.  Shak. 

2.  The  rank,  quality,  or  post,  of  a  captain.  In 
lieu  of  this,  Captaincy  is  now  used. 

3.  The  command  of  a  clan,  or  government  of  a 
certain  district.  Davies. 

4.  Skill  in  military  affairs. 
CAP-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  captaiio,  from  eapto,  to  catch.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  catching  favor,  or  applause, 
by  flattery,  or  address.  King  Charles. 

CAP'TION,  n.     [L.  eaptio,  from  capio,  to  seize.] 

1.  In  lau>,  a  certificate,  stating  the  time  and  place 
of  executing  a  commission  in  chancery,  or  of  taking 
a  deposition,  or  of  the  finding  of  an  indictment,  and 
the  court  or  authority  before  which  such  act  was  per- 
formed, and  such  other  particulars  as  are  necessary 
to  render  it  legal  and  valid.  A  caption  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  or  foot  of  a  certificate,  or  on  the  back  of 
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an  indictment.     The  word  caption  signifies  a  taking, 
but  it  includes  the  particulars  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting  a  person  by  judi- 
cial process.     [Little  used.] 

The  use  of  the  word  in  any  other  than  a  technical 
sense,  is  not  considered  to  be  well  authorized. 
CAP'TFOUS,  (kap'shus,)  a.t  [L.  captiosus,  from  eapto, 
to  catch.] 

I  Disposed  to  find  fault,  or  raise  objections ;  apt 
to  cavil,  as  in  popular  language,  it  is  said,  apt  to  catch 
at ;  as,  a  captious  man. 

2.  Fitted  to  catch,  or  insnare ;  insidious ;  as,  a 
captious  question.  Locke. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  caviling  disposition ;  as,  a 
captious  objection,  or  criticism. 

CAP'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  captious  manner;  with 
an  inclination  or  intention  to  object,  or  censure. 

Locke. 

CAP'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  find  fault ;  in- 
clination to  object  ;  peevishness.  Locke. 

CAP'TI-VATE,  v.  t.  [L.  captivo,  from  captwus,  a 
prisoner,  from  eapto,  to  take  ;  Fr.  captivcr ;  Sp.  cauti- 
var  ;  Port,  eativar  ;  It.  cattivarc.] 

1.  To  take  prisoner  ;  to  seize  by  force  ;  as  an  en- 
emy in  war.     [Gbs.]    Shak,     Locke.     B.  Trumbull. 

2.  To  subdue  ;  to  bring  into-  bondage.  King  Charles, 

3.  To  overpower  and  gain  with  excellence  or  beau- 
ty ;  to  charm ;  to  engage  the  affections ;  to  bind  in 
love.  Addison. 

4.  To  enslave  ;  with  to  ;  as,  captivated  to  error. 

Locke. 

CAP'TI-VATE,  a.    Taken  prisoner.  Shak. 

CAP'TI-Va-TED,  pp.    Made  prisoner;  charmed. 

CAP'TI-VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Taking  prisoner;  en- 
gaging the  affections. 
2.  a.     Having  power  to  engage  the  affections. 

CAP-TI-Va'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  a  prisoner; 
a  taking  one  captive. 

CAP'TIVE,  n.  [Fr.  captif;  Sp.  cautivo ;  It.  cattivo, 
whence  Eng.  caitiff;  L.  captivus,  from  eapto,  to 
seize.] 

1.  A  prisoner  taken  by  force  or  stratagem  in  war, 
by  an  enemy ;  followed  by  to ;  as,  a  captive  to  the 
victor. 

2.  One  who  is  charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty  or 
excellence  ;  one  whose  affections  are  seized,  or  who 
is  held  by  strong  ties  of  love. 

3.  One  who  is  insnared  by  love  or  flattery,  or  by 
wiles.    2  Tim.  ii.  20. 

4.  A  slave.  Anciently,  captives  were  enslaved  by 
their  conquerors.  But  in  modern  times,  they  are  not 
made  slaves  in  Christian  countries;  and  the  word 
captive,  in  a  literal  sense,  rarely  signifies  a  slave. 

CAP'TIVE,  a.     Made  prisoner  in  war;  kept  in  bond- 
age, or  confinement ;  as,  captive  souls.         Dryden. 
2.  Holding  in  confinement  ;  as,  captive  chains. 

CAP'TIVE',  v.  t.  To  take  prisoner  ;  to  bring  into  sub- 
jection.    f04s.]  Dryden.     Prior. 

CAP-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  captivite  ;  L.  captivitas,  from 
eapto,  to  seize.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner,  or  of  being  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy  by  force  or  the  fate  of  war. 

Dryden. 

2.  Subjection  to  love.  Addison. 

3.  Subjection  ;  a  state  of  being  under  control. 

Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
2  Cor.  X. 


4.  Subjection  ;  servitude ;  slavery. 

But  I    see  another  law  in  my  memliers  —  bring 
livily  to  the  law  of  sin.  —  Rom.  vii. 


J  me  into  cap- 


To  lead  captivity  captive,  in  Scripture,  is  to  subdue 
those  who  have  held  others  in  slavery,  or  captivity. 

Ps.  lxviii. 
CAP'TOR,  n.     [L.  capio,  to  take.] 

One  who  takes,  as  a  prisoner  or  a  prize.    It  is  ap- 
propriately one  who  takes  a  prize  at  sea. 
CAP'TIJRE,  (kapt'yur,)  n.     [L.  captura  ;  Fr.  capture ; 
from  L.  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  taking  or  seizing  ; 
as,  the  capture  of  an  enemy,  of  a  ship,  or  of  booty, 
by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem. 

2.  The  tiling  taken  ;  a  prize;  prey  taken  by  force, 
surprise,  or  stratagem. 

3.  Seizure ;  arrest ;  as,  the  capture  of  a  criminal  or 
debtor. 

CAP'TljRE,  v.  t.  To  take  or  seize  by  force,  surprise, 
or  stratagem,  as  an  enemy  or  his  property  ;  to  take 
by  force  under  the  authority  of  a  commission  ;  as,  to 
capture  a  ship. 

€AP'TIJR-.ED,  (kapt'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.    Taken  as  a  prize. 

CAP'TtJR-ING,  ppr.     Seizing  as  a  prize. 

CA-PUC'CI-O,  (ka-pu.ch'i-o,)  n.  [It.]  A  capuchin  or 
hood. 

CA-PUCH'ED,  a.    Covered  with  a  hood.  [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

CAP-tT-CHiN',  (kap-yu-sheen',)  n.  [Fr.  capucine,  from 
capuce,  a  hood  or  cowl.] 

1.  A  garment  for  females,  consisting  of  a  cloak 
and  hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  capu- 
chin monks.  ,  Johnson. 

2.  A  pigeon  whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers. 
CAP-lI-6'HfN',  n.   One  of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 

Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  capuce,  cap- 
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uchon,  a  stuff-cap  or  cowl.  They  are  clothed  in 
brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted,  and  never  shave  their 
faces.  Encye. 

CAP'U-CINE,  n.    A  species  of  monkey,  the  sagoo  or 

CAP'U-LIN,  n.    The  .Mexican  cherry.  [■««. 

CA'PUT,  (ka'put,)  n.  [L.,  the  head".]  In  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  a  council  of  the  university,  by  which  every 
grace  must  Lie  approved  before  it  can  be  submitted 
to  the  senate.  It  consists  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a 
doctor  of  each  of  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  .and 
medicine,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  chosen  annually 
by  the  senate.  Camb.  Cal. 

CA'PUT  MOW TU-UM,  [L.]  Dead  matter;  lees; 
worthless  remains. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  residuum  of  distillation  or  sub- 
limation, after  tile  volatile  matter  has  been  driven  off 
by  heat.  Jiikiii. 

Hence,  worthless  residuum.  Junius. 

CAR,  CAER,  CHAR,  ill  names  of  places,  is  sometimes 
the  Celtic  Cacr,  a  town  or  city,  as  in  Caerinarthcn. 

CAR,  71. t  [W.  car  ;  Ir.  carr,  carra,  or  cairt;  Arm.  i/arr ; 
D.  and  G.  karre ;  Sw.  kdrra;  Dan.  karrr;  Sp.  It.  and 
Port,  c'arro ;  L.  carr us,  or  currus ;  V v.  char,  whence 
chariot  ;  Sax.  crat,  a  cart.  The  sense  is  probably  tak- 
en from  running  on  wheels.     See  Current.] 

1.  A  small  vehicle  moved  on  wheels,  usually  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Johnson. 

2.  In  poetical  language,  any  vehicle  of  dignity  or 
splendor;  a  chariot  of  war,  or  of  triumph. 

Milton.     Prior. 

3.  The  constellation  called  Charles's  Wain  or  the 
Bear.  Dryden. 

t4.  A  carriage  for  running  on  rails,  in  a  railroad. 

eAR'BINE^'  I  "•  [Fr  carabine  '  SP-  carabina ;  It.  id.] 
A  short  gun  or  fire-arm,  canying  a  ball  of  24  to  the 
pound,  borne  by  light  horsemen,  and   hanging  by  a 
belt  over  the  left  shoulder.     The  barrel   is  two  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  sometimes  furrowed. 

CAR-A-Iil-NEER',  n.  A  man  who  carries  a  carabine  ; 
one  who  carries  a  longer  carabine  than  others,  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  foot.  Encye. 

CAR' AC,  n.  [Port,  carraca;  Fr.  caraque  ;  Sp.  carraca; 
allied  to  It.  earico,  a  burden,  cargo.] 

A  large  ship  of  burden;  a  Portuguese  Indiaman. 

CAR'A-CAL,  71.     [Turkish  kara,  black,  and  kal,  ear.] 
A  species  of  lynx,  {Felis  caracal,  Linn.  ;)  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  South-western  Asia.    Its  col- 
or is  a  uniform  reddish-brown  ;  its  ears  black  exter- 
nally, ami  tipped  with  long,  black  hairs. 

CAR'A-CoLE,  ii.  [Fr.  caracole,  a  wheeling  about ; 
Sp.  caracal,  a  small  cone,  a  winding  staircase,  a  snail ; 
It.  carucollo,  a  wheeling.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  semi-round,  or  half  turn,  which 
a  horseman  makes,  either  to  the  right  or  left.  In  the 
army,  the  cavalry  make  a  caracole  after  each  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  squadron. 

Encye. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  staircase  in  a  helix  or  spiral 
form.  En  eye. 

CAR'A-CoLE,  ii.  t.   To  move  in  a  caracole ;  to  wheel. 

CAR'A-COL-ING,  ppr..   Moving  in  a  caracole. 

CAR'A-COL-I,  (-kol-e,)  n.  A  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  are  made  rings,  pendants, 
and  other  toys  for  the  savages. 

CAR'A-MEL,  71.  [Fr.]  Anhydrous  or  burnt  sugar ;  a 
black,  porous,  shining  substance,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing sugar  to  a  high  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, which  it  colors  a  dark  brown,  and  is  used  for 
coloring  spirits,  &x.  It  gives,  when  heated,  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  called  the  odor  of  caramel. 

CAR'AT,  ii.  [It.  carato  ;  Fr.  carat ;  D.  lcaraat ;  G.  ka- 
rat; Gr.  Ksnarmr,  a  little  horn,  a  pod,  and  the  berry 
of  a  pod,  used  for  a  weight  of  four  grains.    From  the 

Greeks  it  is  said  the  Arabians  borrowed  their  ss  yS 

karat,  a  weight  used  in  Mecca,  equal  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  denarius,  or  denier.  See  Castell,  Col. 
3448,  and  Ludolf,  199.] 

1.  The  weight  of  four  grains,  used  by  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  in  weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls. 

Encye 

2.  The  weight  that  expresses  the  fineness  of  gold. 
The  whole  mass  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  as  many  24th  parts  as  it  contains  of  pure 
gold,  it  is  called  gold  of  so  many  carats.  Thus  gold 
of  twenty-two  parts  of  pure  metal,  is  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats.  The  carat  in  Great  Britain  is  divided  in- 
to four  grains  ;  among  the  Germans,  into  twelve 
parts ;  and  among  the  "French,  into  thirty-two. 

Encye. 

3.  The  value  of  any  thing.     [Obs.]      B.  Jonson. 

CAR'A-VAN,  77,     [Ar.    •   iaj>«5  kairawan,  from  \J) 

karau,  to  stretch  along,  to  follow,  to  proceed  from 
place  to  place.  Sp.  caravana ;  Fr.  caravane.  Pers. 
as  Ar.] 

1.  A  company  of  travelers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants, 
marching  or  proceeding  in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  with  robbers. 

2.  A  large,  close  carriage  on  springs,  for  conveying 
wild  beasts  when  carried  round  as  a  show. 
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CAR-A-VAN'SA-RY,  j  n.    A  place  appointed  for  re- 

CAR-A-VAN'SE-RA,  \  ceiving  and  loading  cara- 
vans ;  a  kind  of  inn,  where  the  caravans  rest  at 
night,  being  a  large,  square  building,  with  a  spa- 
cious court  in  the  middle.  Encyc. 

CAR'A-VEL,  |  71.    [Sp.  caravela ;  It.    caruvcllo  ;  Fr.  ca- 

CXR'VEL,       j      ravelle.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  on  the  coast  of  France,  used  in 
the  herring  fishery.  These  vessels  are  usually  from 
25  to  30  tons'  burden. 

2.  A  light,  round,  old-fashioned  ship.      Johnson. 
CAR'A-WaY,  n.  [Gr.  Kapoc,  k<ioov  ;  L.  caros,  careum  ; 

Fr.  carvi  ;  Sp.  alcaravea  or  alcaraltueya ;  D.  kerwe ;  Ar. 


L 


*&- 


karawiya.] 


A  biennial  plant,  the  carum  carisi  of  Linnauis,  with 
a  taper  root  like  a  parsnep,  which,  when  young,  is 
good  eating.  The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell  and 
a  warm,  pungent  taste.  They  are  used  in  confection- 
ery, and  also  in  medicine  as  a  carminative.  Encyc. 
2.  A  kind  of  apple.  Mason. 

exR-BA-ZOT'ie  ACID,  )7.  [carbon  and  azote]  A 
yellow,  bitter,  crystal! i/.able  substance,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  and  some  other 
azotized  organic  substances.  It  is  also  called  picric 
acid,  and  the  bitter  principle  of  Welter. 

CAR'BTNE.     See  Carabine. 

CaR'BON,  77.  [L.  carbo,  a  coal ;  Sp.  carbon:  It.  car- 
bone  ;  Fr.  charbon.  Q.u.  Gr.  » ap'tco,  to  dry,  or  the  root 
of  cltar,  Russ.  charyu,  to  burn.] 

An  elementary,  combustible  substance,  existing 
pure  and  crystallized  in  the  diamond,  and  some- 
times in  graphite,  and  forming  the  basis  of  animal 
and  vegetable  charcoal,  and  of  coke.  By  means  of 
a  galvanic  apparatus,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  fu- 
sion. 

€XR-BON-A'CEOUS,  «•  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
containing,  or  composed  of,  carbon  ;  as,  carbonaceous 
matter. 

CXR'BO-NADE,  77.  [from  carbo,  supra.]  In  cookery, 
flesh,  fowl,  or  the  like,  cut  across,  seasoned,  and 
broiled  on  coals.  Shak. 

CXR'RO-NADE,  7j.  t.     To  cut  or  hack.  Shak. 

€A  R'BO  NaD-ED,  pp.     Cut  for  broiling  or  frying. 

exR'BO  NXD-ING, />/77\    Cutting  for  broiling  or  frying. 

€XR'BON-ATE,  77.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  carbonic  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  copper. 

eXR'BON-A-TED,  a.     Combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonated  waters  :  such  mineral  waters  as  are  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid. 

eAR-ISON'ie  ACID,  7i.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  carbon,  and  two  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, or  in  which  oxygen  combines  in  the  greatest 
proportion  with  carbon.  It  exists,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  uncombined,  in  the  state  of  a 
gas,  but  has  been  liquefied  by  very  powerful  pressure. 
It  was  formerly  called  fixed,  air,  atrial  acid,  viephitic 
fas,  and  cretaceous  acid,  or  acid  of  chalk.  It  is 
found,  in  some  places,  in  a  state  of  gas ;  it  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  disengaged  from  fermenting 
liquors,  and  from  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  and  is  given  off  in  respiration.  It  is 
heavier  than  common  air,  and  subsides  into  low 
places,  vaults  and  wells. 

€AR-BON'I€  OX'YD,  77.  A  gaseous  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  It  is  fatal  to  animal  life,  extinguishes  com- 
bustion, and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forming 
carbonic  acid.  It  apparently  possesses  combining 
acid  properties,  and  may  be  called  carbonous  acid. 

CAR-BON-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [carbo  and/era,  to  bear.] 
Producing-or  containing  carbon  or  coal. 

Kirwan,  Oeol. 
This  term  is  properly  applied  to  strata  or  formations 
containing  coal. 

€XR-BON-I-ZA'TION,  ti.  The  act  or  process  of  car- 
bonizing. 

CAR'BON-IZE,  7j.  t.  To  convert  into  carbon  by  com- 
bustion or  the  action  of  fire,  or  by  other  means,  as 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  on  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

€XR'BON-iZ-£D,  pp.  Converted  into  carbon  or 
charcoal. 

OXR'BON-lZ-ING,  ppr.    Converting  into  carbon. 

CAR'BON-O-H-f'DROUS,  a.  [carbon,  and  Gr.  iScop, 
water.]     Composed  of  carbon  and  hvdrogen. 

CAR'BO-SUL'PHU-RET,  77.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
disulpiuuet  of  carbon,  on  the  metallic  and  alkaline 
metallic  sulphurets. 

CXR'BOY,  77.  A  large,  globular  bottle  of  green  glass, 
inclosed  in  basket-work  for  protection  ;  used  es- 
pecially for  carrying  corrosive  liquors,  as  sulphuric 
acid,  &c. 

eXR'BUN-eLE,  (kiir'bunk-1,)  77.  [L.  carbunculus,  a 
little  coal,  from  carbo.'] 

I.  An  anthrax  ;  an  inflammatory  tumor,  or  painful 
gangrenous  boil  or  ulcer.  Coxe.     Hooper. 

2.  A  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet,  called  by  the  Greeks  anthrax  : 
found  in  the  East  Indies.    It  is  usually  found  pure, 
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of  an  angular  figure,  and  adhering  to  a  heavy, 
ferruginous  stone,  of  the  emery  kind.  Its  usual  size 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two 
thirds  of  that  in  diameter.  When  held  up  to  the 
sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly  of 
the  color  of  a  burning  coal.  Encyc. 

The  mineral  here  described,  is  probably  the 
Oriental  ruby,  or,  at  least,  some  crystallized  variety 
of  corundum. 

The  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  garnet.  Clcaceland. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a  charge  or  bearing  consisting  of 
eight  radii,  four  of  which  make  a  common  cross,  and 
the  other  four,  a  saltier.  Encyc. 

eXR'BUN-eL£)D,   (kar'bunk-ld,)  a.      Set   with    car- 
buncles ;  spotted. 
GAR-BUNCIJ-LAR,  a.     Belonging  to  a  carbuncle; 

resembling  a  carbuncle  ;  red;  inflamed. 
CXR-BUNC-U-La'TION,  71.     [L.  carhuncnlado,  from 
carbonado,  to  burn  to  a  coal,  to  blast.     See  Carbon.] 

The  blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants, 
by  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Harris. 

CAR'BU-RET,  77.  A  combination  of  carbon  with 
some  other  substance,  the  resulting  compound  not 
being  an  acid  or  base.  More  exactly,  a  compound 
of  carbon  with  a  basifiable  or  acidifiable  substance, 
in  which  the  carbon  is  the  electro-negative  ingre- 
dient. 
eAR'BU-RET-ED,  a.  Combined  with  carbon  in  the 
manner  of  a  carburet ;  as,  carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  is  a  term  applied  to  va- 
rious gaseous  compounds  of  carbon,  particularly  to 
two  definite  compounds,  the  protocarburct  of  hydro- 
gen, or  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen,  composed  of 
one  equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  bicarburct  of  hydrogen,  or  light  carbureted  hydro- 
gen, composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen. 

Carbureted  isapplied  to  certain  gaseous  compounds. 
Thus  we  say,  carbureted  hydrogen.  Silliman. 

CAR'CA-JOU,  77.    The  glutton,  a  voracious,  carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 
CAR'CA-NET,  77.     [Fr.  carcan,  a  chain  ;  It.  carcame.] 

A  chain  or  collar  of  jewels.         Shak.     Hakcwcll. 
CAR'CASS,   77.      [Fr.   carcasse;    It.   carcame;    Norm. 
earkoys,  a  mast,  and  a  carcass.     Q,u.  Gr.  K<ipxn(n>>v.] 

1.  The  body  of  an  animal ;  usually,  the  body  when 
dead.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  living  body  of  the 
human  species,  except  in  low  or  ludicrous  language. 

2.  The  decaying  remains  of  a  bulky  thing,  as  of  a 
boat  or  ship. 

3.  The  frame  or  main  parts  of  a  thing,  unfinished 
or  without  ornament.  This  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word.     [See  the  next  word.]        Hale. 

CAR'CASS,  77.  [It. careassa ;  Sp.  carcax;  Fr.  carcasse; 
D.  karkas.] 

All  iron  case  or  hollow  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a 
bomb,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled  with  combustible  and 
other  substances,  as  meal-powder,  saltpeter,  sul- 
phur, broken  glass,  turpentine,  &c,  to  be  thrown 
from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to  set  fire  to  buildings. 
It  has  two  or  three  apertures,  from  which  the  fire 
blazes,  and  the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  throwing  shells.  It  is  equipped  with  pistol-bar- 
rels, loaded  with  powder  to  the  muzzle,  which  ex- 
plode as  the  composition  burns  down  to  them. 
This  instrument  is  probably  named  from  the  ribs  of 
iron  that  form  it,  which  resemble  the  ribs  of  a  human 
carcass.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

eAR'CEL  LAMP,  71.  A  lamp  of  French  invention, 
in  which  the  oil  is  raised  through  tubes  by  clock- 
work, so  as  continually  to  overflow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  burning  wick,  thus  producing  a  very  beautiful 
and  brilliant  light.  Encyc.     Dom.  Econ. 

CAR'CEL-AGR,  71.     [L.  career.] 
Prison  fees.     [JVot  in  use.] 

CAR'CER,  n.     [L.]     A  starting-post. 

CAR'CER-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  prison. 

€AR-CI-No'MA,  77.  [Gr.  xapxii'M/jii,  from  icapiinju, 
KopKivnc,  a  cancer.] 

A  cancer ;  also,  a  turgescenoe  of  the  veins  of  the 
eye.  Coze. 

€AR-CI-No'MA-TOUS, .«.  Caneeieas ;  like  a  cancer, 
or  tending  to  it. 

CARD,  71.  [Fr.  carte:  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  carta;  L. 
charta;  Gr.  \aorns;  D.  kaort;  G  l*arte;  Dan.  kort; 
Ir.  cairt;  perhaps  from  balk,  L.  cortex,  Ir.  coirt  or 
cairt,  or  the  same  root.] 

1.  A  paper  or  pasteboard  of  an  oblong  figure,  on 
which  are  painted  figures  or  points  ;  used  in  games. 

2.  A  piece  of  pasteboard  used  for  containing  a 
person's  name,  and  often  his  address,  or  an  invita- 
tion, or  business  advertisement. 

3.  A  note  published  by  some  one  in  the  papers, 
containing  a  brief  statement,  explanation,  request,  &c. 

4.'  The  paper  on  which  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  marked. 

Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale.  Pope. 

CARD,  v.  i.    To  play  much  at  cards  ;  to  gain.  Johnson. 

CARD,  71.  [D.  hoard  ;  G.  kardetsche ;  Dan.  karde  :  Sw. 
karda;  Fr.  carde;  Arm.  encardoner;  Sp.  carda,  teasel, 
and  a  card  ;  Port,  carda,  a  card,  and  cardo,  a  thistle  ; 
L.  carduus ;  It.  cardo,  a  thistle  and  a  card  ;  L.  caro, 
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to  card  ;  Ir.  cir,  a  comb.  It  seems  that  card,  and  L. 
carduus,  are  the  same  word,  and  probably  the  plant 
'teasel)  is  the  original  word,  or  both  are  from  a  com- 
mon root.  The  French  carde  is  a  card  and  the 
stalks  of  the  artichoke.  Artichoke  is  so  written  for 
cardiehokc] 

An.  instrument  for  combing,  opening,  and  breaking 
wool  or  flax,  freeing  it  from  the  coarser  parts,  and 
from  extraneous  matter.  It  is  made  by  inserting 
bent  teeth  of  wire  in  a  thick  piece  of  leather,  and 
nailing  this  to  a  piece  of  oblong  board,  to  which  a 
handle  is  attached. 

But  wool  and  cotton  are  now  generally  carded  in 
mills  by  teeth  fixed  on  a  wheel  moved  by  water. 

CARD,  v.  t.  To  comb,  or  open  wool,  flax,  hemp,  &c, 
with  a  card,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  of  extra- 
neous matter,  separating  the  coarser  parts,  and  mak- 
ing it  fine  and  soft  for  spinning. 

CARD'A-MINE,  17.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants ;  the  popular  names  of  several  species  of 
which  are  lady's  smock,  cuckow  flower,  meadow 
cress.  &c. 

CARD'A-MOM,  77.     [Gr.  xaptaiiauov.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Amomum,  and  its  seeds,  a 
native  of  India.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which 
grow  in  a  pod,  have  a  warm,  aromatic  flavor,  and 
are  used  in  medicine.  Encyc. 

CARD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Combed;  opened;  cleansed 
with  cards. 

CARD'ER,  71.  One  who  cards  wool;  also,  one  who 
plays  much  at  cards.  JVotton. 

CAR'DI-AC,  jo.     [L.  cardiacus ;    Gr.    Kap6iaKot, 

CAR-Dl'AC-AL,  \      from  xupdta,  the  heart.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  heart. 

2.  Exciting  action  in  the  heart,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  stomach  ;  having  the  quality  of  stimu- 
lating action  in  the  system,  invigorating  the  spirits, 
and  giving  strength  and  cheerfulness.      Med.  Diet. 

The   cardiac    orifice    of  the   stomach,   called   also 

cardia,  is  the  upper  or  left  orifice  ;  so  called  from  its 

vicinity  to  the  heart,  or  its  supposed  sympathy  with 

the  latter. 

CAR'DI-AC,  71.    A  medicine  which  excites  action  in 

the  stomach,  and  animates  the  spirits. 
CAR'DI-ACE,  77.     A  precious  stone. 
CAR-DI-AL'GI-A,  j  77.     [L.  ;  Gr.    nao6:a,   the   heart, 
CAR'DI-AL-GY,     j      and  a\y»c,  pain. 

The  heartburn,  a  violent  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony  in  the  upper  or  left  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
seemingly  at  the  heart,  but  rising  into  the  oesophagus. 
It  is  called  also  the  cardiac  passion. 
€A R'DI-NAL,  a.  [L.  cardinalis,  said  to  be  from  cardo, 
a  hinge.] 

Chief,  principal,  preeminent,  or  fundamental ;  as, 
the  cardinal  virtues,  which  pagans  supposed  to  be 
justice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 
CA  R'DI-NAL,  71.  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave  at 
the  election  of  a  pope,  who  is  taken  from  their  num- 
ber. The  cardinals  are  divided  into  three  classes  or 
orders,  containing  six  bishops,  fifty  priests,  and  four- 
teen deacons,  making  seventy.  These  constitute 
the  sacred  college,  and  compose  the  pope's  council. 
Originally  they  were  subordinate  in  rank  to  bishops  ; 
but  they  have  n-"'  the  precedence.  The  dress  of  a 
cardinal  is  a  red  soutaine  or  cassock,  a  rocket,  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  red  hat.  Encyc.  Spelman. 
2.  A  woman's  short  cloak. 

Cardinal  flower  ;  a  plant,  a  native  of  North  America, 
the  Lobelia  cardinalis;  so  called  from  its  brilliant  red 
flowers. 

Cardinal  numbers,  are  the  numbers  otic,  two,  three, 
&x. ,  in  distinction  from  first  t  second,  third,  &.C.J  which 
are  called  ordinal  numbers. 

Cardinal  points,  in  cosmography,  are  the  four  in- 
tersections of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and  the 
prime  vertical  circle,  or  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  In  astrology,  the  cardinal  points  are  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  Zenith  and  Nadir. 

Cardinal  signs,  in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra, 
Cancer,  and  Capricorn. 

Cardinal  virtues ;  prudence,  justice,  temperance, 
and  fortitude. 

Cardinal  winds,  are  those  which  blow  from  the 
cardinal  points. 
CA  R'DI-NAL- ATE,   \n.    The  office,  rank,  or  dignity 
CAR'DI-NAL-SHIP,  j      of  a  cardinal. 
CAR'DI-NAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  a  cardinal.     [Little 

used.]  Sheldon. 

CARDING,  ppr.    Combing,  as  flax,  wool,  &c. 

2.  Playing  at  cards.     [Little  used.] 
CARD'ING,  77.    The  act  of  breaking  or  cleaning  with 

eARD'ING-MA-CHINE',  71.      A  machine  for  comb-   j 
ing,  breaking,  and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.     It 
consists  of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  moved 
by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  &c. 

CAR'DI-OID,  n.     [Gr.  xandia,  heart,  and  cid^c,  form.] 
An  algebraic  curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart.  Chambers. 

€AR-DI-OL'0-GY,  n.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  heart. 

CAR-DI'TIS,  71.  Inflammation  of  the  fleshy  substance 
of  the  heart.  Dunglison. 
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CARD'  MAK-ER,  n.  [card  and  maker.]  A  maker  of 
cards. 

CARD'-MATCH,  n.  [card  and  match.]  A  match  made 
by  dipping  pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulphur. 

Addison. 

CAR-DOON',  71.     [Sp.  cardon ;  L.  carduus.] 

A  species  of  Cynara,  resembling  the  artichoke,  but 
larger.  Chambers. 

GARD'-Ta-BLE,  7i.  The  table  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  gamesters,  or  used  for  playing  cards  on. 

2.  A  table  one  of  whose  leaves  folds  over  on  to 
the  other. 

CARDU-US  BEN-E-DICT'US,  n.  The  herb  blessed 
thistle. 

CARE,  n.  t  [Sax.  car,  cara;  Goth,  kar,  Icara;  Ir.  car ; 
L.  cura.  In  Welsh,  cur  is  care,  anxiety  ;  also,  a 
blow,  or  beating,  a  throb ;  curaw,  to  beat,  strike,  or 
throb,  to  fight ;  curiam,  to  trouble,  vex,  pine,  or 
waste  away.  In  L.  euro  signifies  to  care,  and  to 
cure.  In  Sp.  curar  is  to  prescribe  medicine  ;  to  salt 
or  cure,  as  flesh  ;  to  season,  as  timber  ;  to  bleach,  as 
cloth;  intransitively,  to  recover  from  sickness;  and 
reciprocally,  to  take  care  of  one's  self.  In  Italian, 
curare  is  to  cure,  attend,  protect,  defend,  and  to 
value  or  esteem.  In  French,  curer  is  to  cleanse ; 
"  curer  les  dens,"  to  pick  the  teeth  ;  cure  is  a  ben- 
efice. The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  or  stretch,  as 
in  care,  attention  ;  and  curious  is  stretching  forward  ; 
but  the  sense  of  separating,  or  driving  off",  is  com- 
prehended, which  gives  the  French  sense,  and  the 
sense  of  prying-  into  is  included  in  curious.  The 
sense  of  healing  is  from  that  of  care,  or  making 
sound  and  strong.  The  Welsh  sense  of  beating  is 
from  driving,  thrusting,  coinciding  with  straining. 
See  Cark  and  Cure.] 

1.  Concern  ;  anxiety;  solicitude;  noting  some  de- 
gree of  pain  in  the  mind,  from  apprehension  of  evil. 

They  shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with  care.  —  Ezek.  iv. 

2.  Caution  ;  a  looking  to ;  regard  ;  attention,  or 
heed,  with  a  view  to  safety  or  protection,  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  take  care  of  yourself." 

A  want  of  care  does  more  damage  than  a  want  of  knowledge. 

Franklin. 

3.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  concern  for 
safety  and  prosperity ;  as,  he  was  under  the  care  of 
a  physician. 

That  which  Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
— 2  Cor.  xi. 

4.  The  object  of  care,  or  watchful  regard  and  at- 
tention ;  as,  "  Is  she  thy  care  ?  "  Dnjdcn. 

CARE,  o.  i.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?  —  Mark  iv. 
2.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed  ;  to  have  regard  to  ; 
with  for  before  a  noun,  and  to  before  a  verb.  "  Not 
carina-  to  observe  the  wind."  "Great  masters  in 
painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the  fash- 
ion." In  this  sense  the  word  implies  a  less  degree 
of  concern.  The  different  degrees  of  anxiety  ex- 
pressed by  this  word  constitute  the  chief  differences 
in  its  signification  or  applications. 

GaRE'-CRaZ-£D,  a.  [care  and  craze.]  Broken  or 
disordered  by  care  or  solicitude  ;  as,  a  care-crazed 
mother.  Sltuk. 

GaRE'-DE-F?'ING,  a.    Bidding  defiance  to  care. 

Shenstone. 

GaRE'-TON-jED,  a.    Tuned  by  care ;  mournful. 

Shalt. 

GaRE'-WOUND-ED,  (-wound-ed  or  -woond-ed,)  a. 
Wounded  with  care.  .May. 

CA-REEN',  v.  U  [Fr.  curenei ,  from  carcne,  the  side 
and  keel  of  a  ship ;  L.  carina ;  Sp.  carenar ;  Port. 
querenar ;  It.  carenare.] 

In  sea  language,  to  heave  or  bring  a  ship  to  lie  on 
one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  calking,  repairing,  cleans- 
ing, or  paying  over  with  pitch  the  other  side. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CA-REEN',  7j.  i.  To  incline  to  one  side,  as  a  ship  un- 
der a  press  of  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAREEN"  EX>,  pp.    Laid  on  one  side  ;  inclined. 

GA-REEN'ING,  ppr.  Heaving  down  on  one  side ; 
inclining. 

CA-REEN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  heaving  down  on  one 
side,  or  inclining,  as  a  siiip. 

GA-REER',  7i,  [Fr.  carricre  ;  Sp.  carrera  ;  Port,  carrel- 
ra ;  It.  carriera.  It  is  from  the  root  of  car,  and  L. 
curro,  from  the  sense  of  running.] 

1.  A  course  ;  a  race,  or  running  ;  a  rapid  running  ; 
speed  in  motion.  Willdns.     Prior. 

2.  General  course  of  action  or  movement ;  proced- 
ure ;  course  of  proceeding. 

Continue  and  proceed  in  honor's  fair  career.  Dryden. 

3.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run.    Johnson. 

4.  In  the  manege,  a  place  inclosed  with  a  barrier, 
in  which  they  run  the  ring.  Encyc. 

5.  In  falconry,  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  hawk,  about 
120  yards.  Encyc 

?A-REER',  v.  i.    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

When  a  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvas,  every  sail  swelled, 
and  cal  eering  gayly  over  the  curling  waves,  how  lofty,  how 
gallant  she  appears  1  Irving. 

SA-REER'ING,  ppr.    Running  or  moving  with  speed. 
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CARE'FUL,  a.  [See  Care.]  Full  of  care  ;  anxious  ; 
solicitous. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful  nnd  troubled  about  many  tilings.  — 
Luke  x. 

2.  Provident ;  attentive  to  support  and  protect ; 
with  of  or  for. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  care.  — 2  Kings  iv. 
What  could  a  careful  father  more  have  done  ?  Dryden. 

In  present  usage,  careful  is  generally  followed  by 
of;  as,  careful  of  health. 

3.  Watchful ;  cautious  ;  giving  good  heed  ;  as,  be 
careful  to  maintain  good  works  ;  be  careful  of  your 
conversation.  * 

4.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ;  exposing  to  con- 
cern, anxiety,  or  trouble  ;  full  of  cares. 

Raised  to  a  careful  bight.  Slink. 

CaRE'FJJL-LY,  ado.  With  care,  anxiety,  or  solici- 
tude. 

Though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  —  Heb.  xii. 

2.  Heedfully  ;  watchfully ;  attentively ;  as,  con- 
sider these  precepts  carefully. 

If  thou  carefully  hearken  to  the  Lord.  —  Deut.  xv. 

3.  In  a  manner  that  shows  care. 

Envy,  how  carefully  does  it  look  I  Collier. 

4.  Providently  ;  cautiously.  Johnson. 
CARE'FJJL-NESS,  7t.     Anxiety  ;  solicitude. 

Drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with  carefulness.  —  Ezek. 

2.  Heedfulness  ;   caution  ;   vigilance  in   guarding 
against  evil,  and  providing  for  safety. 
GARE'LESS,  a.    [care  and  less.    Sax.  leas  ;  Goth.  laus. 
See  Loose.] 

1.  Having  no  care;  heedless  ;  negligent ;  unthink- 
ing ;  "inattentive  ;  regardless  ;  unmindful  ;  followed 
by  of  or  about ;  as,  a  careless  mother  ;  a  mother  care- 
less of  or  about  her  children,  is  an  unnatural  parent. 

2.  Free  from  care  or  anxiety  ;  whence  undisturbed  ; 
cheerful. 

Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay.  Pope. 

3.  Done  or  said  without  care  ;  unconsidered ;  as,  a 
careless  throw  ;  a  careless  expression. 

4.  Not  regarding  with  care;  unmoved  by  ;  uncon- 
cerned for  ;  as,  careless  of  money  ;  careless  of  conse- 
quences. 

5.  Contrived  without  art.  Bp.  Taylor. 
CARE'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  careless  manner  or  way  ; 

negligently ;  heedlessly ;  inattentively  ;  without  care 
or  concern. 

GARE'LESS-NESS,  7t.  Heedlessness ;  inattention  ; 
negligence  ;  manner  without  care. 

GAR'EN-TANE,  7).     [Fr.  quarantainc,  forty.] 

A  papal  indulgence,  multiplying  the  remission  of 
penance  by  forties.  Tavlnr. 

CA-RESS',  v.  U  [Fr.  caresscr ;  Arm.  cherigza,  to  ca- 
ress, and  to  cherish;  W.  carcdigaw;  It.  carezza,  flat- 
tery, a  caressing ;  careggiare,  to  coax,  flatter,  esteem  ; 
Sp.  caricia,  a  caress ;  acariciar,  to  caress,  cherish,  fon- 
dle ;  Port.  id.  It  may  be  from  the  common  root  of  L. 
carus,  Fr.  cher,  cherir,  W.  car.  But  some  difficulties 
attend  this  hypothesis.] 

To  treat  with  fondness,  affection,  or  kindness  ;  to 
fondle ;  to  embrace  with  tender  affection,  as  a  parent 
a  child.  South. 

GA-RESS',  77.  An  act  of  endearment ;  any  act  or  ex- 
pression of  affection  ;  an  embracing  with  tenderness  ; 
as,  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

GA-RESS'ED,  (ka-rest',)  pp.  Treated  or  embraced 
with  affection. 

GA-RESS'ING,  ppr.  Treating  with  endearment  or 
affection. 

GA-RESS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  caressing  manner. 

CA'RET,  n.  [L.  caret,  there  is  wanting,  from  careo, 
to  want.]  In  writing,  this  mark,  a,  which  shows 
that  something,  omitted  in  the  line,  is  interlined 
above,  or  inserted  ill  the  margin,  and  should  be  read 
in  that  place. 

CAR'GA-SON,  7i.     A  cargo,  which  see.  Unwell. 

GAR'GO,  7t.  [W.  carg,  a  load,  cargu,  to  load,  from 
car,  a  vehicle ;  Port,  carga ;  Sp.  cargo,  a  load,  bur- 
den, charge  ;  Sp.  cargo,  a  load  ;  cargazon,  id.  ,  cargar, 
to  load,  to  charge;  it.  carico,  a  load,  or  charge  ;  cari- 
care,  to  load,  to  charge;  Fr.  cargaison,  a  cargo; 
charge,  a  charge  or  load  ;  charger,  to  load,  burden, 
charge;  Arm.  carg.     See  Charge.] 

The  lading  or  freight  of  a  ship;  the  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  whatever  is  conveyed  in  a  ship  or  other 
merchant  vessel.  The  lading  within  the  hold  is 
called  the  inboard  cargo,  in  distinction  from  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  things  carried  on  deck.  The  per- 
son employed  by  a  merchant,  to  proceed  with,  over- 
see, and  dispose  of  the  lading,  is  called  a  supercargo. 

GAR'GOOSE,  n.  A  fowl  belonging  to  the  genus 
Colymbus,  called  the  crested  diner.  The  cheeks  and 
throat  are  surrounded  with  a  long,  pendant  vuff,  of  a 
bright  tawny  color,  edged  with  black.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a  silvery  white.  It  weighs  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

CA'RI-A-TED,a.  Carious.  [Not  used.]  [See  Carious.] 

GAR'I-BOO,  7t.    A  quadruped  of  the  stag  kind. 

GAR'I-GA,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which 
is  popularly  sailed  Papaw ;  also  the  trivial  name  of 
the  species  of  Ficus,  which  produces  the  common  fig. 
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GAR'1-CA-TlTRE,  71.  [It.  caricatura,  formed  from 
carico.,  a  load,  caricarc,  to  load.     See  Cargo.] 

A  figure  or  description  in  which  beauties  are  con- 
cealed and  blemishes  exaggerated,  but  still  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  the  object.  Encyc. 

GAR'I-GA-TURE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  draw  a  carica- 
ture ;  to  represent  as  more  ugly  than  the  life. 

Lyttleton. 

CAR'I-CA-TUR-.ED,pp.  Made  ridiculous  by  grotesque 
resemblance. 

CAR'I-CA-TIJR-ING,  ppr.  Making  ridiculous  by  gro- 
tesque resemblance. 

CAR'I-CA-TLTR-IST,  71.    One  who  caricatures  others 

CAP.-I-GOG'RA-PHY,t!.  [h.carcz, sedge, and  ypa^eo, 
to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Carex  or 
Sedge.  Dewey.     Journal  of  Science. 

GAR'I-COUS,  a.     [L.  cariea,  a  fig.] 

Resembling  a  fig;  an  epithet  given  to  tumors  that 
resemble  a  fig,  such  as  occur  often  in  the  piles.  Encyc. 

Ga'RI-es,  77.  [L.]  The  mortification  of  a  bone  ;  an 
ulcer  of  a  bone. 

CAR'IL-LON,  7t.  [Fr.]  A  little  bell.  Also,  a  simple 
air  in  music,  adapted  to  the  performance  of  small 
bells  or  clocks.     [See  Carol.]  Busby. 

GAH'I-NATE,      \  a.      [L.   carinatus,   from    carina,   a 

GAR-I-Na'TED,  J      keel.] 

In  botany,  shaped  like  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  having 
a  longitudinal  prominency  on  the  back,  like  a  keel ; 
applied  to  a  calyx,  corol,  or  leaf.  Martyn. 

GA-RIN'THIN,  71.  A  name  given  to  such  massive 
varieties  of  hornblende  as  are  jet-black,  shining,  and 
easily  cleavable.  Shcpard. 

GAR'I-OLE,  7i.     [Fr.]     A  small,  open  carriage. 

2.  A  covered  cart. 

3.  A  kind  of  calash. 

Ga-RI-OS'1-TY,  n.  [See  Caries.]  Mortification  or 
ulceration  of  a  bone.  Wiseman. 

CA'RI-OUS,  a.    Mortified ;  ulcerated ;  as  a  bone. 

Wi-icman. 

GARK,  77.  [W.  care,  care,  restraint ;  carcar,  a  prison, 
L.  career  ;  Sax.  care,  care  ;  cearcian,  to  cark,  to  creak, 
to  grumble.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

Care  ;  anxiety  ;  concern  ;  solicitude  ;  distress. 
[Ob.-.:]  Sidney. 

GARK,  v.  i.  To  be  careful,  anxious,  solicitous,  con- 
cerned.    [Ois.]  Sidney. 

C&RK'ING, ppr.  or  a.  Distressing;  perplexing  ;  giving 
anxiety.     [Obs.] 

GARL,  71.  [Sax.  carl,  a  male,  whence  Carolus,  Charles. 
The  word  "signifies  primarily,  strong,  robust;  whence 
the  English  carl-cat  and  carl-hemp ;  house-earl,  a  do- 
mestic servant ;  Ger.  kerl,  a  fellow ;  kcrl-haft,  mascu- 
line, stout.     See  Churl.] 

1.  A  rude,  rustic,  rough,  brutal  man.  [Obs.]  [See 
Churl.] 

2.  A  kind  of  hemp.  Tusser. 
GARL,  v.  i.    To  act  like  a  churl.    [Not  in  use.]  Burton. 

GAR'O-LINE   (  n'    ^  s'lver  coin  m  Naples. 

GAR'LINE,    ')         ™  ,.  ,.  , 

CAR'I  I\T(  \n'  [  r*  carlm^Tuej  or  escarhngue.] 
A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship,  ranging  fore  and  aft, 
from  one  deck  beam  to  another,  directly  over  the 
keel,  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  body  of  the 
ship.  On  these  rest  the  ledges  on  which  the  planks 
of  the  deck  are  made  fast.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

Carline  knees,  are  timbers  in  a  ship,  lying  across 
from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serving  to  sus- 
tain the  deck.  Encyc. 

GAR'LIi\'E-THIS'TLE,(k'ar'lin-this'sl,)  71.  The  pop- 
ular name  of  some  species  of  plants. 

GARL'ISH,  \     ~      „ 

GARL'ISH-NESS.  \     bee  ^HURLISH- 

GAR'LOCK,  71.  A  sort  of  isinglass  from  Russia,  made 
of  the  sturgeon's  bladder,  and  used  in  clarifying 
wine.  Encyc. 

GAR'LOT,  77.  A  countryman.  [See  Carle.]  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

CAR-LO-VIN'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Charlemagne ; 
as,  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings. 

GAR'MAN,  n.  [car  and  man.]  A  man  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  drive  a  cart,  or  to  convey  goods  and 
other  things  in  a  cart. 

CAR'MEL-IN,      (  a.    Belonging  to  the  order  of  Car- 

GAR'MEL-lTE,   \      melites.  Wcever. 

GAR'MEL-ITE,  77.  A  monk  of  an  order  established 
on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  in  the  12th  century. 
The  Carmelites  have  four  tribes,  and  they  have  now 
thirty-eight  provinces,  besides  the  congregation  in 
Mantua,  in  which  are  fifty-four  monasteries,  under 
a  vicar-general,  and  the  congregations  of  barefooted 
Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They  wear  a  scapn- 
lary,  or  small  woolen  habit,  of  a  brown  color,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  Encyc. 

2.  A  sort  of  pear. 

GAR-MIN'A-TIVE,a.  Expelling  wind  from  the  body  ; 
warming;  antispasmodic. 

GAR-MIN'A-TIVE,  77.  [L.  carmen,  a  charm,  because 
it  acts  suddenly,  as  a  charm  is  supposed  to  do,  and 
because,  among  the  ancients,  its  operation  was  ac- 
companied by  the  singing  of  a  stanza.] 

A  medicine  which  tends  to  expel  wind,  or  to  rem- 
edy colic  and  flatulencies. 
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GAR/MINE,  n.  [Ft.  carmin;  Sp.  carmin;  Port,  car- 
7711m;  It.  cartnhno  ;'  from  the  same  root  as  crimson; 
Port,  carmesim,  crimson  ;  Sp.  carmesi,  crimson  and 
cochineal  powder ;  It.  chcrmisi,  crimson,  and  chermes, 

5      O 
cochineal,   kcrmes,    Ar.  •„<!  .3  kirmiz,    kirmiion,    a 

berry,  and  an  insect,  used  in  dyeing.] 

A  powder  or  pigment,  of  a  beautiful  red  or  crimson 
color,  bordering  on  purple,  a: 'd  used  by  painters  in 
miniature,  though  rarely,  on  account  of  its  great 
price.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  cochineal  in  an 
alkaline  lye,  and  precipitating  it  by  alum. 

Encyc.    Nicholson. 
This  is  properly  a  lake,  or  a  combination  of  the  col- 
oring principle  of  cochineal  with  alumine. 

2.  The  pure  coloring  matter  or  coloring  principle 
of  cochineal ;  precipitated,  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, from  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  cochineal,  in  the 
form  of  crystals  of  a  fine  red  color. 
GAR'NAGE,  71. t  [Fr.  camagto;  Sp.  carniceria,  carnage, 
and  shambles  ;  It.  curnaggio,  flesh-meat,  and  car- 
naecia,  carrion  ;  Port,  carnagem,  from  L.  caro,  ilesh.] 

1.  Literally,  flesh,  or  heaps  of  flesh,  as  in  sham- 
bles. 

2.  Slaughter ;  great  destruction  of  men  ;  havoc ; 
massacre.  Hayward. 

GAR'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  charnel;  L.  carnalis,  from  caro, 
flesh.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  flesh;  fleshly;  sensual;  opposed 
to  spiritual  ;  as,  carnal  pleasure. 

2.  Being  in  the  natural  state;  unregenerate. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  law  ;  as,  carnal 
ordinances.     Hcb.  ix.  10. 

4^.  Lecherous  ;  lustful ;  libidinous ;   given  to  sen- 
sual indulgence.  Shuk. 
Carnal  knowledge  ;  sexual  intercourse. 

GAR'NAL-ISM,  n.  The  indulgence  of  carnal  appe- 
tites. 

CAR'NAL-IST,  n.  One  given  to  the  indulgence  of 
sensual  appetites.  Burton. 

GAR'N  AL-ITE,  n.    A  worldly-minded  man. 

Anderson. 

GAR-NAI/t-TY,  n.  Fleshly  hist  or  desires,  or  the 
indulgence  of  those  lusts  ;   sensuality.  South. 

2.  Crossness  of  mind  or  desire ;  love  of  sensual 
pleasures.  Tillotson. 

CaR'NAL-iZE,  v.  t.  To  make  carnal ;  to  debase  to 
carnality.  Scott. 

GAR'NAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  carnal  manner;  according 
to  the  flesh  ;  in  a  manner  to  gratify  the  flesh  or  sen- 
sual desire.     Lev.  xviii.  20.     Rom.  viii.  fi. 

CAR'NAL-AIIND'ED,  a.    Worldly-minded.     More. 

CAK'NAL-MIND'EB-NESS,  n.     Grossness  of  mind. 

Ellis. 

GAR-Na'TION,  n.  [Fr.  carnation,  the  naked  part  of  a 
picture,  flesh  color  ;  It.  incarnatino  ;  carnauione,  com- 
plexion ;  Sp.  carnaza  ;  Port,  carnaz,  from  L.  caro, 
flesh.] 

1.  Flesh  color  ;  the  parts  of  a  picture  which  are 
naked,  or  without  drapery,  exhibiting  the  natural 
color  of  the  flesh.  Encyc. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  of 
plants  called  Dianlhus,  so  named  from  the  color  of 
the  flower. 

CAR-Na'TION-.ED,  a.     Made  like  carnation  color. 
GAR-NEL'IAN,  (kar-nEl'yan,)  n.     [Fr.  r.ornaline;  Sp. 
cornerina.] 

A  silicious  stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  deep 
red,  flesh-red,  or  reddish-white  color.  It  is  tolerably 
hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  used  for  seals. 
Encyc.  Cleaveland. 
CAR'NEL-WORK,  (-work,)  n.  In  ship-building,  the 
putting  together  the  timbers,  beams,  and  planks,  as 
distinguished  from  clinch-work.  Encyc. 

GAR'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  corneas,  from  caro,  flesh.] 

Fleshy;  having  the  qualities  of  flesh.  Ray. 

GAR'NEY,7!.  A  disease  of  horses,  in  which  the  mouth 

is  so  furred  that  they  can  not  eat.  Chambers. 

CAR-NI-FI-CA'TION,  n.    [Infra.]    A  turning  to  flesh. 

Chambers* 
GAR'NI-F?,  v.  i.     [from  L.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.] 

To  form  flesh  ;  to  receive  flesh  in  growth.    Hale. 
GaR'NI-VAL,  n.     [I,,  carnivals,  farewell  to  meat.] 
A  festival  celebrated  with  merriment  and   revelry 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  during  the  week  before 
Lent. 
GaR-NIV'O-RA,  n.  pi.    An  order  of  animals  which 

subsist  on  flesh,  as  the  hyena.  Cuvier. 

GAR-NIV-O-RAC'I-TY,  n.    [Infra.]    Greediness  of  ap- 
petite for  flesh.  Pope. 
CaR-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  voro,  to 
eat.] 

Eating  or  feeding  on  flesh  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
animals  which  naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as  the 
lion,  tiger,  dog,  wolf,  &c. 
CAR-NOS'1-TY,  n.   [Fr.  carnositi,  from  L.  caro,  flesh.] 
A  little  fleshy  excrescence  in  the  urethra,  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  &c. 
GXR'NOIJS,   I         „     ,         .„      „ 
GAR-NOSE'    1  ""     *  les"v'     [See  Carneous.j 
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GAR'OB,  n.     [Sp.  algarroba  ;  It.  cai-ruba.] 

The  carbb-tree,  Ceratoniasiliqua,  a  native  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing 
in  hedges,  and  producing  long,  flat,  brown-colored 
pods,  filled  with  a  mealy,  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste.  In  times  of  scarcity,  these  pods  are  eaten 
by  poor  people,  but  they  are  apt  to  cause  griping  and 
lax  bowels.  Miller.     Encyc. 

CA-RoCHE',  (ka-rosh',)  n.     [It.  carrozia.     See  Car.] 

A  carriage  of  pleasure.  Barton. 

CA-RoCH'ED,  (ka-rosht',)  a.    Placed  in  a  caroche. 
Beaum.  and  Fl. 
GAR'OL,  n.     [It.  carola;  W.  carawl;   Arm.  coroll,  a 
dance  ;  W.  cor,  Corn,  karol,  a  choir.] 

A  song  of  joy  and  exultation ;  a  song  of  devotion ; 
or  a  song  in  general. 

Drydcn.     Spenser.     Bacon.    Milton. 
GAR'OL,  v.  i.     [It.  carolare ;  W.  caroli ;  Arm.  carolli, 
to  dance,  to  sing  love-songs.] 
To  sing ;  to  warble  ;  to  sing  in  joy  or  festivity. 
Prior      Shak. 
GAR'OL,  v.  J.    To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

Milton. 
GAR-O-LT'NA,  n.     [from  Carolus,  Charles  II.]     The 
name  of  two  of  the  Atlantic  States  in  North  America, 
called  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
GAR'OL-ING,  n.    A  song  of  praise  or  devotion. 

Spenser. 
GAR-O-LIN'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Carolina. 
GAR-O-LIN'I-AN,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Car- 
olina. 
GAR-O-LIT'IG,  a.    Decorated  with  branches. 
CAR'O-MEL,  n.     The  smell  exhaled  by  burnt  sugar. 

[See  Caramel.]  Ure. 

GA-ROT'ID,  a.  [Gr.  Kapeon^cc.]  The  carotid  arteries, 
in  the  body,  are  two  arteries,  the  right  and  left,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  head  and  brain. 
The  ancients  supposed  drowsiness  to  be  seated  in 
these  arteries.  [Gr.  *apoi.] 
GA-ROUS'AL,  (ka-rouz'al,)  n.t  [See  Carouse.]  A 
feast  or  festival.-  Johnson. 

But,  in  America,  it  signifies  a  noisy  drinking  bout, 
or  reveling. 
GA-ROUSE',  (ka-rouz',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  carrouse,  hard  drink- 
ing.   I  know  not  the  real  origin  of  this  word.    In 

Pers.  '.  .  ». g~b  karoz,  signifies  hilarity,  singing,  dan- 
cing. In  Ger.  rauschen  signifies  to  rush,  to  fuddle.  In 
Ir.  craosal  is  drunkenness,  from  craos,  excess,  revel- 

To  drink  hard  ;  to  guzzle.  In  the  United  States,  it 
signifies  also  to  be  noisy,  as  bacchanalians. 

GA-ROUSE',  (ka-rouz',")  n.  A  drinking  match  ;  a 
hearty  drink  or  full  draught  of  liquor  j  a  noisy  drink- 
ing match. 

€  A-ROUS'ER,  n.  A  drinker ;  a  toper ;  a  noisy  revel- 
er, or  bacchanalian. 

CA-ROUS'ING,  ppr.     Drinking  hard  ;  reveling. 

GA-ROUS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  carousing  manner. 

GARP,  v.  i.  [L.  carpo,  to  seize,  catch,  pick  ;  It.  carpire; 
Sp.  and  Port,  carpir,  to  tear  or  scratch.  See  Carve.] 
Literally,  to  snap  or  catch  at,  or  to  pick.  Hence,  to 
censure,  cavil,  or  find  fault,  particularly  without  rea- 
son, or  petulantly  ;  followed  by  at. 

No,  not  a  tooth  cr  nail  to  scratch, 

And  at  my  actions  carp  and  calcli.  Herbert. 

GARP,  v.  [Fr.  and  Port,  carpe ;  Sp.  carpa  ;  It.  carjrio- 
ne;  Arm.  carpen  ;  Russ.  harp;  D.  harper;  G.  karpfen  ; 
Dan.  karpe ;  Svv.  harp  ,'  Low  L.  carpio,  from  carpo,  to 
seize.] 

A  fish,  a  species  of  Cyprinus,  an  excellent  fish  for 
ponds.  These  fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  live  to  a  great  age.  Encyc. 

GAR'PAL,  a.  [L.  carpus,  the  wrist.]  Pertaining  to 
the  carpus,  or  wrist.  Encijc. 

GAR-PA'THI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Carpates,  a 
range  of  mountains  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania. 

GAR'PCL,  /  n.    In  botany,  a  small  seed-vessel  or 

GAR-PEL'LUM,  i  pericarp,  that  is,  one  of  a  group 
produced  by  a  single  flower.  De  Cand. 

A  carpel  is  formed  by  a  folded  le;if,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  is  turned  inward,  the  lower  outward, 
and  the  margins  of  which  develop  one  or  more  buds, 
which  are  the  ovules.  Lindley. 

The  latter  definition  is  founded  on  the  theory  of 
metamorphosis,  or  abnormal  development,  in  plants. 

GAR'PEIr-LA-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  carpels,  or  con- 
taining them.  Lindley. 

GAR'PEN-TER,  n.  [Fr.  charpentier;  Sp.  carjrintcro ; 
Port,  carpenteiro  ;  It.  carpentierc,  a  cartwright,  or 
coach-maker;  L.  carpentarius, from  carpcntum,;\  char- 
iot.] 

An  artificer  who  works  in  timber;  a  framer  and 
builder  of  houses  and  of  ships.  Those  who  build 
houses  are  called  house-carpenters;  and  those  who 
build  ships  are  called  ship-carpenters. 

In  New  England,  a.  distinction  is  often  made  be- 
tween the  man  who  frames  and  the  man  who  executes 
the  interior  wood  work  of  a  house.  The  framer  is 
the  carpenter,  and  the  finisher  is  called  a  joiner.  This 
distinction  is  noticed  by  Johnson,  and  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  English  distinction.  But,  in  some  other  parts 
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of  America,  as  in  New  York,  the  term  carpenter  in- 
cludes both  the  framer  and  the  joiner;  and,  in  truth, 
both  branches  of  business  are  often  performed  by  the 
same  person.  The  word  is  never  applied,  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  to  a  coach-maker. 

GAR'PEN-TRY,  n.     The  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and 
joining  timber,  in  the  construction  of  buildings  ;  di- 
vided into  house-carpentry  and  ship- carpentry. 
2.  The  work  of  a  carpenter. 

GARP'ER,  7t.     One  who  carps  ;  a  caviler. 

GAR'PET,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word.] 
1.  A  covering  for  floors,  tables,  stairs,  &c.  This 
covering  is  usually  made  of  wool,  wrought  with  a 
needle,  or  more  generally  in  a  loom,  but  is  sometimes 
made  of  other  materials.  The  manufacture  is  of  Asi- 
atic origin,  but  has  been  introduced  into  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  into  the  United  States. 
.  2.  Level  ground  covered,  as  with  grass  ;  as,  a  grassy 
carpet ;  a  carpel  of  green  grass.  Shak.     Ray. 

To  be  on  the  carpet,  is  to  be  under  consideration  ;  to 
be  the  subject  of  deliberation.  The  French  phrase, 
to  be  mi  the  tapis,  is  used  in  the  like  sense. 

Carpet  knight,  in  Shakspeare,  is  a  knight  who  en- 
joys ease  and  security,  or  luxury,  and  has  not  known 
the  hardships  of  the  field. 

Carpel^mongcr  is  used  in  a  like  sense. 

GAR'PET,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  carpet;  to  spread 
with  carpets.  Bacou.     Dcrham. 

GAR'PET-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  a  carpet. 

GAR'PET  1NG,  n.  Cloth  for  carpets  ;  carpets  in  gen- 
eral. 

GAR'PET-  STRIP,  n.  The  piece  under  a  door  to  raise 
it  above  the  carpet. 

CAR'PET-WALK,  (-wawk,)  n.  A  walk  on  smooth 
turf.  Evelyn. 

GARP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.   Caviling;  captious;  censorious. 

Watts. 

CARPTNG,  n.  The  act  of  caviling;  a  cavil ;  unrea- 
sonable censure. 

GARP'Ii\"G-LY, adv.  Captiously;  in  a  carping  manner. 

Camden.   s 

GaRP'-MeALS,  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  made  in 
the  north  of  England.  Phillips. 

GAR'PO-LlTE,7t.  [Gr.fraojros,  fruit,  and  \i8ai,  stone.] 
Petrified  fruits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
nuts  converted  into  silex. 

CAR-POL'O-GIST,  n.  [Gr.  xapnoc,  fruit,  and  \eya, 
to  speak.] 

One  who  describes  fruits. 

GAR-POL'0-GY,7i.     [Supra.]     A  description  of  fruits. 

Cyc. 
More  strictly,  that  division  of  botany  which  relates 
to  the  structure  of  seeds  and  seed-vessels,  or  of  the 
fruit. 

GAR'PUS,  7!.  [L.]  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  skel- 
eton forming  the  wrist,  consisting  of  eight  small 
bones,  arranged  in  two  rows. 

GAR'RA-WaY,  n.     See  Caraway. 

GAR'REL, 

QUAR'REL. 

GAR'RI-A  BLE,  a.  That  may  be  carried.  [Not  in 
use.]  Sherwood. 

GAR'RIAGE,  (kar'rij.)  77.  [Fr.  charriage,  from  char- 
'rier,  to  carry;  It.  carreggio,  or  carriaggio.  See 
Carht.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying,  bearing,  transporting,  or 
conveying ;  as,  the  carnage  of  sounds.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  by  an  enemy  ;  conquest ;  ac- 
quisition.    [G6s.]  Knolles. 

3.  That  which  carries,  especially  on  wheels  ;  a 
vehicle.  This  is  a  general  term  for  a  coach,  chariot, 
chaise,  gig,  sulky,  or  other  vehicle  on  wheels,  as  a 
cannon-carriage  on  trucks,  a  block-carriage  for  mortars, 
and  a  truck-carriage.  Appropriately,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  a  coach  ;  and  carts  and  wagons  are  rarely, 
or  never,  called  carriages. 

4.  The  price,  or  expense,  of  carrying. 

5.  That  which  is  carried  ;  burden  ;  as  baggage, 
vessels,  furniture,  &c. 

And  Duvul  left  his  carriage  in  thn  hands  of  the  keeper  of  ihe 
carriage.  —  I  Sam.  xvii.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

6.  In  a  moral  sense,  ihe  manner  of  carrying  one's 
self;  behavior;"  conduct;  deportment;  personal 
manners.  Bacon.     Drydcn. 

7.  Measures;  practices;  management.         Shak. 
GAR'RIAGE-HORSE,  71.     A  horse  kept  for  drawing 

a  carriage.  Booth 

GAR'RIAGE-MAK'ER,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  it 
is  to  make  carriages. 

CAR'RI-BOO.     See  Cariboo. 

CAR'RICK-BEND,  71.    A  particular  kind  of  knot. 

CAR'RICK-BITTS,  71.  pi.  In  a  ship,  the  bitts  which 
support  the  windlass.  JlfVir.  Diet. 

GAR'RI-£D,  (kar'rid,)  pp.  Borne;  conveyed;  trans- 
ported. 

CAR'RI-ER,  7t.  [See  Carry.]  One  who  carries; 
that  which  carries,  or  conveys ;  also,  a  messenger. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  to  carry  goods  for  oth- 
ers for  a  reward  ;  also,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
carry  goods  for  others,  called  a  017771171011  carrier;  a 
porter. 

GAR'RI-ER  PIG'EON,  n.  A  pigeon  that  conveys 
letters  from  place  to  place,  the  letters  being  tied  to 
the  neck. 


71.     An  arrow  used  in  cross-bows. 
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CAR'RI-ON,  ?t.  [It.  carogna ;  Sp.  currona ;  Fr.  cha- 
rvgne;  Arm.  caroan'  D.karonje.] 

1.  'J  he  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of  ani- 
mals ;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  Pope. 

2.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  term  of  reproach.    Shak. 
CAR'RI-ON,  a.     Relating  to  dead  and   putrefying  car- 
casses; feeding  on  carrion  ;  as,  ti  carrion-crow.  Shak. 

C <VR-RON-Al>E',  «.*  [It  is  said  to  be  from  Carron,  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.] 

A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  having  a  large  caliber, 
and  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar.  This 
species  of  cannon  is  carried  on  the  upper  works  of 
ships,  as  the  poop  and  forecastle,  and  is  very  useful 
in  close  engagements.  Mar.  Diet.     Eucyc. 

CAR-ROON',  n.     In  London,  a  rent  received  for  the 

privilege  of  driving  a  cart.  Jlsh, 

2.  A  species  of  cherry.  Tooke,  Muss. 

CAR'ROT,/;.     [It.  carota;  Yx.carotte;  Low  L.  carota.] 
An  esculent  root,  of  a  yellow  color,  of  the  genus 
Daucus,  cultivated  for  the  table,  and  for  cattle. 

CAR' ROT- Y,  a.  Like  a  carrot  in  color;  an  epithet 
given  to  red  hair. 

CAll'RoWS,  n.  pi.  In  Ireland,  people  who  wander 
about  and  get  their  living  by  cards  and  dice  ;  stroll- 
ing gamesters.  Spenser. 

eAIi'RY,  u.  t.  [W.  curiam,  from  car,  a  dray,  drag,  or 
wagon  ;  Fr.  charricr :  Arm.  charrcat,  or  churreein ; 
Sp.  acarrear ;  Dan.  kiore;  Sw.  kiiira;  G.  kurren. 
These  verbs  signify,  primarily,  to  carry  on  a  cart,  or 
car,  and  are  evidently  from  the  noun.  But  the 
English  carry  coincides  also  with  the  Latin  gero, 
our  vulgar  kerry  ;  for  the  sense  of  behavior  can  hardly 
proceed  from  the  moving  of  a  wheel  carriage,  nor 
indeed  can  some  other  senses  of  this  word.  But  the 
primary  sense,  in  both  cases,  is  to  move.] 

1.  To  bear,  convey,  or  transport,  by  sustaining  and 
moving  the  thing  carried,  either  by  bodily  strength, 
upon  a  beast,  in  a  vehicle,  or  in  any  kind  of  water- 
craft.  In  general,  it  implies  a  moving  from  the 
speaker  or  the  place,  present  or  near,  to  a  place  more 
distant,  and  so  is  opposed  to  bring  and  fetch,  and  it 
is  often  followed  by  from,  away,  off,  out. 

He  shall  carry  the  Iambs  in  his  bosom.  —  Is.  xl. 

When  he  dielh,  he  shall  carry  nothing  away.  —  Ps.  xlix. 

2.  To  convey  ;  as,  sound  is  carried  in  the  air. 

3.  To  effect ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  prevail ;  to  gain 
the  object ;  as,  to  carry  a  point,  measure,  or  resolu- 
tion ;  to,  carry  a  prize  ;  sometimes  followed  by  it. 

Whose  wills  will  carry  it  over  the  rest.  Locke.     Burke. 

4.  To  bear  out ;  to  face  through. 

If  a  man  carries  it  oil",  there  is  so  much  money  saved. 

L}  Estrange. 

5.  To  urge,  impel,  lead,  or  draw,  noting  moral 
impulse. 


Pride  or  passion  will  carry  a  man  to  great  leng 
Men  are  carried  away  with  imaginary  prospect 
14.    Heb.  xiii.  9. 

6.  To  bear ;  to  have. 


-  See  Eph.  iv 


me  vegetables,  we  : 
nalogy  to  sense. 


something  that  carries   a  kind  of 


satisfaction. 

Addison. 


7.  To  bear  ;  to  show,  display,  or  exhibit  to  view, 
The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family 

8.  To  imply,  or  import. 
To  quit  former  tenets  carries  an  imputation  of  ignorance. 

Locke. 

9.  To  contain,  or  comprise. 

He  thought  it  carried  something  of  argument  in  it,  to  prove  that 
doctrine.  Watts. 

10.  To  extend,  or  continue  in  time  ;  as,  to  carry  an 
historical  account  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ;  but 
usually  with  a  particle  ;  as,  to  carry  up,  or  carry 
back,  to  carry  forward. 

11.  To  extend  in  space;  as,  to  carry  a  line,  or  a 
boundary  ;  or  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  to  carry  iueas 
very  far. 

12.  To  support,  or-sustain 

Carry  camomile  on  sticks.  Bacon. 

13.  To  bear,  or  produce,  as  trees. 

Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they  will  carry  more  shoots 
upon  the  stem.  Bacon. 

14.  To  manage,  or  transact,  usually  with  on ;  as, 
to  carry  on  business. 

15.  To  carry  one's  self;  to  behave,  conduct,  or 
demean. 

He  carried  himself  insolently.  Clarendon. 

Sometimes  with  it ;  as,  he  carried  it  high. 

16.  To  remove,  lead,  or  drive. 

And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle. — Gen.  xxxi. 

17.  To  remove  ;  to  cause  to  go. 

And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  to  Assyria.  — 2 

18.  To  transport  ;  to  affect  with  extraordinary  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.     Rev.  xvii. 

19.  To  fetch  ami  bring. 

Young  whelps  learn  easily  to  carry.  Ascliam. 

20.  To  transfer;  as,  to  carry  an  account  to  the 
ledger 

War  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece  by  being  carried  into  Asia. 

Mitford. 
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21.  In  military  affairs,  to  obtain  possession  of  by 
force  ;  as,  to  carry  the  outworks  of  a  place. 

To  curry  coals;  to  bear  injuries.  Mason. 

To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ;  to  take  things  to  a 
place  where  they  already  abound  ;  to  lose  one's  labor. 

To  carry  off;  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  also,  to 
kill  ;  as,  to  be  carried  off  by  sickness. 

To  carry  on  ;  to  promote,  advance,  or  help  forward  ; 
to  continue  ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  design  ;  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  grace. 

2.  To  manage,  or  prosecute ;  as,  to  carry  on  hus- 
bandry. 

3.  To  prosecute,  continue,  or  pursue  ;  as,  to  carry 
on  trade,  or  war. 

4.  To  conduct  in  a  wild,  rude  manner ;  as,  he 
carries  on  at  a  great  rate. 

To  carry  through;  to  support  to  the  end;  to  sus- 
tain, or  keep  from  failing,  or  being  subdued. 

Grace  will  carry  a  man  dtrough  all  difficulties.        Hammond. 

To  curry  out ;  to  bear  from  within  ;  also,  to  sustain 
to  the  end  ;  to  continue  to  the  end. 

To    carry   away,    in   seamanship,  is   to   break ;    to 
carry  sail  till  a  spar  breaks  ;  as,  to  carry  away  a  fore- 
topmast. 
CAR'RY,  v.  i.     To  run  on   rotten  ground,  or  on  frost, 
which  sticks  to  the  feet,  as  a  hare.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bear  the  head  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
a  horse.  When  a  horse  holds  his  head  high,  with 
an  arching  neck,  he  is  said  to  carry  well.  When  he 
lowers  his  head  too  much,  he  is  said  to  carry  low. 

3.  To  convey,  to  propel  ;  as,  a  gun  or  mortar  car- 
ries well  ;  but  this  is  elliptical. 

€AR'RY-ALL,  n.     [Corrupted  from  cariole.]     A  light 

vehicle  for  one  horse,  having,  usually,  four  wheels, 

and  designed  to  carry  a  number  of  persons. 

CAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Bearing,  conveying,  removing,  &c. 

CAR'RY-ING,  n.     A   bearing,  conveying,  removing, 

transporting. 

Carrying  trade;  the  trade  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  goods  by  water  from  country  to 
country,  or  place  to  place. 

We  arc  rivals  with  them  in  navigation  and  the  carnfing  trade. 
Federalist,  Jay. 

Carrying  wind,  among  liorsemcn,  is  a  tossing  of 
the  nose  as  high  as  the  horse's  ears.  Eucyc. 

CAR'RY-TALE,  n.     A  tale-bearer.     [JYot  used.) 
CARSE,  n.     Low,  fertile  land,  adjacent  to   a  river. 

[Scottish,] 
€ART,  ?i.     [W.  cart;  Sax.  crat,  crat ;  Ir.  cairt;  Russ. 
karet.     See  Car.] 

1.  A  carriage  with  two  wheels,  fitted  to  be  drawn 
by  one  horse,  or  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  used  in  hus- 
bandry, or  commercial  cities,  for  carrying  heavy  com- 
modities. In  Great  Britain,  carts  are  usually  drawn 
by  horses.  In  America,  horse-carts  are  used  mostly 
in  cities,  and  ox-carts  in  the  country. 

2.  A  carriage  in  general.  Temple.     Dryden. 
CART,  v.  t.    To  carry  or  convey  on  a  cart;  as,  to  cart 

hay. 
2.  To  expose  in  a  cart,  by  way  of  punishment. 

€ART'A<5E,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart,  or  the 
price  paid  for  carting. 

CAR'TA-RET,  a.     [Mexican.]     A  cot.         Stephens. 

€ART'-BoTE,  n.  In  English  law,  wood  to  winch  a 
tenant  is  entitled  for  making  and  repairing  carts  and 
other  instruments  of  husbandry. 

CART'ED,  pp.    Borne  or  exposed  in  a  cart. 

CART'-HORSE,  n.     A  horse  that  draws  a  cart. 

CART'ING,  pyr.     Conveying  or  exposing  in  a  cart. 

CART'ING,  it.    The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart. 

CART'-JADE,  n.  A  Sony  horse  ;  a  horse  used  in 
drawing,  of  fit  only  for  the  cart.  Sidney. 

CART'-LoAl),  n.  A  load  borne  on  a  cart  ;  as  much 
as  is  usually  carried  at  once  on  a  cart,  or  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  load  it. 

€ART'-RoPE,  n.  A  rope  for  binding  hay  or  other  ar- 
ticles on  a  cart. 

CART'-RUT,  n.  The  cut  or  track  of  a  cart-wheel. 
[See  Route.] 

€ART'-TTRE,  n.  The  tire,  or  iron  bands,  used  to  bind 
the  wheels  of  a  cart. 

CART'-WAY,  n.  A  way  that  is  or  may  be  passed 
with  carts,  or  other  wheel  carriages. 

CART'-WHEEL,  n.    The  wheel  of  a  cart. 

CART'-WHIP,  n.  A  large  whip  used  in  driving  ani- 
mals in  carts. 

CART' WRIGHT,  ?i.    An  artificer  who  makes  carts. 

CARTE-BLANCHE',  (kart-blansh',)  n.  [Fr.,  white 
paper.] 

A  blank  paper,  signed  at  the  bottom  with  a  person's 
name,  and  sometimes  sealed  with  his  seal,  given  to 
another  person,  with  permission  to  superscribe  what 
conditions  he  pleases.  Hence,  unconditioned  terms; 
unlimited  power  to  decide.  Encyc. 

CAR-TEL'  or  CAR'TEL,  n.  [It.  cartello ;  Fr.  Sp. 
and  Port,  cartel ;  from  L.  charlula.'] 

1.  A  writing  or  agreement,  between  states  at  war, 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  for  some  mutual  ad- 
vantage ;  also,  a  vessel  employed  to  convey  the  mes- 
senger on  this  occasion. 

2.  A  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge  ;  a  challenge  to 
single  combat.  This  sense  the  word  has  still  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  but  with  us  it  is  obsolete. 


CAR 

A  cartel,  or  ear t el-ship,  is  a  ship  employed  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  or  in  carrying  propositions  to  an 
enemy. 

CAR'TEL,  v.  i.  _  To  defy.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

CART'ER,  n.  The  man  who  drives  a  cart,  or  whose 
occupation  is  to  dnve  a  cart. 

CAR-Tic'SIAN,  (kar-te'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
philosopher  Des  Cartes,  or  to  his  philosophy,  which 
taught  the  doctrine  of  vortexes  round  the  sun  and 
planets. 

CAR-TE'SI AN,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes. 

€AR-THA-GIN'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Car- 
tilage, a  celebrated  city  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  modern  Tunis. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Romans. 

CAR-THA-GIN'I-AN,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Carthage. 

CAil'THA-MINE,  n.  A  red  coloring  matter,  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  the  salliower,  'Carthumus  tinctu- 
rus  ;)  properly,  carthumic  acid. 

CAR'THA-MUS,  n.  The  generic  name  of  Bastard 
saffron.  [See  Safflower.]  From  its  flower  is  ob- 
tained a  valuable  red  dye,  and  also  the  rouge  used  by 
ladies.  _  Urc. 

CAR-THu'SIAN,  (kar-thu'zhan,)  n.  One  of  an  order 
of  monks,  so  called  from  Chartreuse,  the  place  of  their 
institution.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  austerity. 
They  can  not  go  out  of  their  cells,  except  to  church, 
nor  speak  to  tiny  person  without  leave.  Encyr. 

CAR-THu'SIAN,'  a.  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  monks 
above  named.  Chambers. 

CAR'TI-LAGE,  n.  [L.  cartilage  ;  Fr.  cartilage.  I  sus- 
pect this  and  the  English  gristle  to  be  the  same  word ; 
the  r  being  transposed,  cartil  for  crutil.] 

Gristle  ;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic  substance, ^softer 
than  bone,  of  a  pearly  color  and  homogeneous  tex- 
ture, without  cells  or  cavities.  It  is  invested  with  a 
particular  membrane,  called  perichondrium,  which,  in 
the  articular  cartilage,  is  a  reflection  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Cyc.     Wistar. 

CAR-Tl-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  cartilage  ;  gristly  ;  consisting  of  cartilage.     Ray. 

2.  In  ichthyology,  cartilaginous  fishes  axe  those  whose 
muscles  are  supported  by  cartilages,  instead  of  bones, 
or  whose  skeleton  is  cartilaginous.  Many  of  these 
are  viviparous,  as  the  ray  and  shark,  whose  young 
are  excluded  from  an  egg  hatched  within  them. 
Others  are  oviparous,  as  the  sturgeon.  Some  of  them 
have  no  gill-covers,  but  breathe  through  apertures 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  top  of  the  head  ;  others 
have  gill-covers,  but  destitute  of  bony  rays. 

Encyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

CAR-TOG'RA-PHER,  n.     One  who  makes  charts. 

€AR-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  cartog- 
raphy. 

CAR-f O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Bv  cartography. 

CAR-TOG'RA-PHY,  v.  [Gr.  X"pry;  L.  charta,  and 
Gr.  ypatbr;.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  forming  charts  or  maps  of  a 
country. 

CAR-TOON',  n.  [It.  cartone,  pasteboard  ;  Sp.  and  Fr. 
carton;  from  L.  charta,  paper.] 

In  painting,  a  design  drawn  on  strong  paper,  to 
be  afterward  calked  through,  and  transferred  on  the 
fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted  in  fresco.  Also, 
a  design  colored  for  working  in  Mosaic,  tapestry,  &c. 

Encyc. 

CAR-TOUCH',  (kar-tootch',)  n.  [Fr.  cartouche;  Sp. 
cartueho  ;  Port,  cartuxo  ;  It.  cartuccia,  a  cartridge,  a  bit 
of  paper,  from  carta,  paper.] 

1.  A  case  of  wood,  about  three  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom,  girt  with  inarlin,  holding  about  four  hundred 
musket  balls,  and  six  or  eight  iron  balls  of  a  pound 
weight,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  howitz,  for  defending  a 
pass.  A  cartouch  is  sometimes  made  of  a  globular 
form,  anil  filled  with  a  ball  of  a  pound  weight ;  and 
sometimes  for  guns,  being  of  a  ball  of  a  half  or  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  weight,  tied  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  on  a  tompion  of  wood,  and  coated  over. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  portable  box  for  charges.  [See  Cartridge- 
Box.] 

3.  A  roll  or  scroll  on  the  cornice  of  a  column. 

Coles. 

4.  The  name  applied  by  Champollion  to  the  ellip- 
tical ovals  on  ancient  Egyptian  monument."),  and  in 
papyri,  containing  groups  of  characters  expressing 
the  names  or  titles  of  kfngs  or  Pharaohs. 

CAR'TKSDGE,  ?t.    [A  corruption  of  cartouch.] 

A  case  of  pasteboard  or  parchment,  holding  the 
charge  of  powder,  or  powder  and  ball,  for  a  cannon, 
mortar,  musket,  or  pistol.  The  cartridges  for  smail 
arms,  prepared  for  battle,  contain  the  powder  and 
ball ;  those  for  can  non  and  mortars  are  made  of  paste- 
board or  till.  Cartridges,  without  balls,  are  called 
blank  cartridges. 

CAR'THIDGE-BOX,  n.  A  case,  usually  of  wood, 
covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for  cartridges.  It  is 
worn  upon  a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hangs  a  little  below  the  pocket-hole  on  the  right  side 

€AR'TRII)GE-P.VPER,  n.  Thick,  stout  paper,  of 
which  cartridges  are  made.  Smart 
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€AR'TU-LA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  cartulaire ;   Sp.  cartulario, 
from  carta,  paper.  J 

A  register-book,  or  record    as   of  a  monastery. 
Blackstone  writes   it  chartulary ;   and,  primarily,  it 
signifies  the  officer  who  has  the  care  of  charters  and 
GAR'U-CATE,  v.     [L.  caruca.~\    [other  public  papers. 
As  much  land  as  one  team  can  plow  in  the  year. 
Eng.  Law.     Keiliam. 
GAR'UN-CLE,    (kar'unk-1,)   n.      [L.  caruncula,  from 
caro,  flesh.] 

1.  A  small  fleshy  excrescence,  either  natural  or 
morbid.  Coxe. 

2.  A  naked,  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  head  of  cer- 
tain birds,  as  the  wattles  of  the  king  vulture,  the 
turkey,  &c. 

CA-RUNC'U-LAR,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  caruncle. 
GA-RUNG'U_-La-TED,  a.      Having  a  fleshy  excres- 
cence, or  soft,  fleshy  protuberance.  .Encyc. 
CARVE,  v.  I.     [Sax.  ceorfan,  cearfan ;   D.  kerven ;  G. 


kerben ;  Dan.  karve ;  L.  carpo.  See  Ar. 


&*- 


s.  charaba, 


and  ( 5>=^  karafa,  Heb.  tpn,  and  Ch.  3"iS.    Class 

Rb,  No.  2(1,  27,  30.] 

1.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or  slices,  as  meat  at  ta- 
ble. 

2.  To  cut  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  into  some 
particular  form,  with  an  instrument,  usually  a  chisel ; 
to  engrave;  to  cut  figures  or  devices  on  hard  mate- 
rials. 

3.  To  make  or  shape  by  cutting ;  as,  to  carve  an 
image. 

4.  To  apportion  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  provide  at  pleas- 
ure ;  to  select  and  take,"  as  to  one's  self,  or  to  select 
and  give  to  another.  South. 

5.  To  cut ;  to  hew.  Sliak. 
To  carve  out,  is  to  cut  out,  or  to  lay  out,  by  design ; 

to  plan. 
CARVE,  v.  i.    To  cut.  up  meat;  followed  sometimes 
by  for;  as,  to  carve  for  all  the  guests. 

2.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor. 

3.  To  engrave  or  cut  figures. 
CARVE,  n.     A  carucate.     [JVW  in  use.] 
CARV.ED,  (karvd,)  pp.   or  a.      Cut  or  divided  ;  en- 
graved ;  formed  by  carving. 

GAR'VEL,  n.     A  small  vessel.     [See  Caravel.] 
2.  The  Urtica  marine,  or  sea-blubber. 

CARVER,  n.     One  who  cuts  meat  at  table  ;  a  sculp- 
tor ;  one  who  apportions  or  distributes  at  will,  or  one 
who  takes  or  gives  at  pleasure.         Dryden.     Shak. 
2.  A  large  table  knife  for  carving. 

CARVING, ppr.  Cutting,  dividing,  as  meat;  cutting 
in  stone,  wood,  or  metal;  apportioning;  distributing. 

CARVING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting,  as  meat ;  the  act 
or  art  of  cutting  figures  in  wood  or  stone ;  sculpture  ; 
figures  carved. 

CAR' VIST,  «.  In  falconry,  a  hawk  which  is  of  proper 
age  and  training  to  be  carried  on  the  hand.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  carry-fist.']  Booth. 

CAR-Y-A'TES,_      /    n.  pi.     In  architecture,  figures  of 

CAR-Y-AT'I-DES,  j  women  dressed  in  long  robes, 
after  the  Asiatic  manner,  serving  to  support  entabla- 
tures. The  Athenians  had  been  long  at  war  with 
the  Caryans  :  the  latter  being  at  length  vanquished, 
and  their  wives  led  captive,  the  Greeks,  to  perpetuate 
this  event,  erected  trophies,  in  which  figures  of 
women,  dressed  in  the  Caryatic  manner,  were  used 
to  support  entablatures.  Other  female  figures  were 
afterward  used  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were 
called  by  the  same  name.  Encyc. 

They  were  called  Caryatides,  from  Carya,  a  city 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  sided  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  on  that  account  was  sacked  by  the  other 
Greeks,  its  males  butchered,  and  its  females  reduced 
to  slavery.  .  Cyc. 

GAR- Y-AT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Caryans  or  Caryat- 
ides. 

CAR-Y-O-PHYL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  A  term  denoting 
plants,  or  a  family  of  plants,  with  caryophylleous 
flowers. 

GAR-Y-O-PHYL'LE-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  KapvoqjvMov,  clove- 
gillyflower.] 

In  botam  a  term  applied  to  corols  having  five 
petals  wit',  long  claws  and  expanded  limbs,  in  a 
tubular  c.iyx,  as  in  the  pink  or  clove-gillyflower. 

Ga-RY-0.-"SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kapua,  a  walnut,  and  ojrroi, 
to  see  j 

In  botany,  a  pericarp  which  is  one-celled,  one- 
seefied,  superior,  indehiscent,  dry,  with  the  integu- 
ments of  the  seed  cohering  inseparably  with  the 
endocarp,  so  that  the  two  are  undistinguishable;  in 
the  ovarium  state,  evincing  its  compound  nature  by 
two  or  more  stigmas,  but  nevertheless  unilocular, 
having  but  one  ovule,  as  the  seed  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize.  Lindlcy.  • 

CA-SARC'A,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  genus  Anas,  called 
also  Ruddy  goose,  larger  than  a  mallard,  found  in 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Encyc. 

CAS't'A-BEL,  n.     [Port,  cascavel;  Sp.  cascabel,  a  little 
bell,  a  button  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a  cannon.] 
The  knob  or  pommel  of  a  cannon  behind  the  breech. 
Mar.  Diet. 


CAS 

GAS-CADE',  n.  [Fr.  cascade  ;  Sp.  cascada ;  It:  cascata, 
from  cascarc,  to  fall.] 

A  waterfall ;  a  steep  fall  or  flowing  of  water  over 
a  precipice,  in  a  river  or  natural  stream  ;  or  an  artifi- 
cial fall  in  a  garden.  The  word  is  applied  to  falls 
that  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

€AS-CAL'HO,  n.  [Port.]  In  Brazil,  a  deposit  of 
pebbles,  gravel,  and  ferruginous  sand,  in  which  the 
diamond  is  usually  found.    Port.  Diet.     Cleaveland. 

CAS-CA-RIL'LA,  n.  The  bark  of  a  tree  called  Croton 
Eleutheria,  a  powerful  tonic. 

CASE,  n.  [Fr.  caisse;  Sp.  and  Port,  coxa,  a  box  or 
chest ;  It.  cassa ;  D.  kas ;  Dan.  kasse.  The  French 
caisse  is  the  Sp.  cam.  The  Spanish  cazcta,  a  gasket, 
seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  caza,  and  if  so,  the  fact 
indicates  that  caia  is  from  an  Oriental  root,  signify- 
ing to  tie  or  bind,  and  that  the  word  originally  de- 
noted a  bag  made  of  skin,  like  a  bottle,  or  a  basket 
made  of  osiers  interwoven,  like  Jisc,  fiscus.    Qu.  Syr. 

LaO  castta,  to  bind  or  tie.] 

1.  A  covering,  box,  or  sheath  ;  that  which  incloses 
or  contains  ;  as,  a  case  for  knives ;  a  case  for  books  ; 
a  watch  case ;  a  pillow  case. 

2.  A  receptacle  for  types  in  a  printing-office. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  building.  Addison. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  case  of  crown  glass. 

5.  A  building  unfurnished.     [JVbt  used.] 

GaSE,  v.  L  To  cover  with  a  case  ;  to  surround  with 
any  material  that  shall  inclose  or  defend. 

2.  To  put  in  a  case  or  box. 

3.  To  strip  off  a  case,  covering,  or  the  skin.  [Un- 
usual.] Shak. 

CASE,  n.  [Fr.  cos;  It.  caso ;  Sp.  and  Port,  caso  ;  Ir. 
cas  ;  L.  casus,  from  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  falls,  comes,  or  happens ; 
an  event.  Hence,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  befall  a  person,  or  in  which  he 
is  placed  ;  as,  make  the  case  your  own  ;  this  is  the 
case  with  my  friend  ;  this  is  his  present  case. 

2.  An  individual  occurrence  or  particular  instance 
of  disease  ;  as,  a  case  of  fever. 

3.  The  stale  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  health  or 
disease  ;  as,  he  is  in  a  consumptive  case. 

To  be  in  good  case,  is  to  be  fat ;  and  this  phrase  is 
sometimes  abridged,  to  be  in  case;  applied  to  beasts, 
but  not  to  men,  except  in  a  sense  rather  ludicrous. 

4.  A  question  ;  a  state  of  facts  involving  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion  or  decision  ;  as,  the  lawyer  stated 
the  case. 

5.  A  cause  or  suit  in  court ;  as,  the  case  was  tried 
at  the  last  term.  In  this  sense,  case  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  cause,  whose  primary  sense  is  nearly  the 
same. 

6.  In  grammar,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  or  a  change 
of  termination,  to  express  a  difference  of  relation  in 
that  word  to  others,  or  to  the  thing  represented. 
The  variation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  is  called  de- 
clension; both  case  and  declension  signifying  falling 
or  leaning  from  the  first  state  of  the  word.  Thus 
liber  is  a  book  ;  libri,  of  a  book  ;  libra,  to  a  book.  In 
other  words,  case  denotes  a  variation  in  the  termina- 
tion of  a  noun,  to  show  how  the  noun  acts  upon  the 
verb  with  which  it  is  connected,  or  is  acted  upon  by 
it,  or  by  an  agent.  The  cases,  except  the  nominative, 
are  called  oblique  cases. 

7.  A  box  in  which  merchandise  is  packed  for 
transportation. 

In  case,  is  a  phrase  denoting  condition  or  supposi- 
tion ;  literally,  in  the  event  or  contingency  ;  if  it 
should  so  fall  out  or  happen. 

Put  the  case;  suppose  the  event,  or  a  certain  state 
of  things.  ■ 

Action  on  the  case,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in  the  writ. 

Blackstone. 

CASE,  v.  i.     To  put  cases.  [Not  in  use.]  V Estrange. 

CAS'ED,  (kaste,)  pp.    Covered  with  a  case. 

CASE'-HARD-£N,  v.  t.  To  harden  the  outer  part  or 
superficies,  as  of  iron,  by  converting  it  into  steel, 
while  the  interior  retains  the  toughness  of  malleable 
iron.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  the  iron  into  an 
iron  box,  with  a  cement  of  animal  or  vegetable  char- 
coal, and  exposing  it,  for  some  hours,  to  a  red  heat. 

Encyc. 

CASE'-HARD-£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Having  the  outside 
hardened. 

CASE'-HARD-EN-ING,  ppr.  Hardening  the  outer 
part. 

GASE'-HARD-iJN-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  the  surface  of  iron  into  steel. 

CA'SE-IG,  a.     [L.  caseus,  cheese.] 
Denoting  the  acid  of  cheese. 

Ga'SE-IN,  n.  The  curd  or  coagulable  portion  of  milk. 
A  substance  identical  in  properties  and  composition 
with  casein  is  found  in  certain  leguminous  plants,  and 
is  hence  called  vegetable  casein  or  legumin.   Graham. 

CASE'-KNIFE,  (-hife,)  n.  A  large  table  knife,  for- 
merly kept  in  a  case. 

CASE'-MAN,  n.  Among  printers,  one  who  works  at 
the  case,  or  sets  type  ;  a  compositor. 

GaSE'MaTE,  n.  [Fr.  casemate;  It.  casanmtta  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  casamata ;  from  casa,  a  house.] 


CAS 

1.  In  fortification,  a  vault  of  mason's  work  in  the 
flank  of  a  bastion,  next  to  the  curtain,  somewhat 
inclined  toward  the  capital  of  the  bastion,  serving  as 
a  battery  to  defend  the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion, 
and  the  moat  or  ditch.  Chambers. 

2.  A  well,  with  its  subterraneous  branches,  dug  in 
the  passage  of  the  bastion,  till  the  miner  is  heard  at 
work,  and  air  given  to  the  mine.  Harris. 

GaSE'MaT-ED,  a.    Furnished  with  a  casemate. 

Kirby. 
GaSE'MENT,  ?i.     [It.  casamento,  a  large  house.] 

1.  A  part  of  a  movable  window,  sometimes  within 
a  larger,  made  to  turn  and  open  on  hinges.     Encyc. 

2.  A  hollow  molding,  usually  one  sixth  or  one 
fourth  of  a  circle.  Encyc. 

GaSE'MENT-£D,  a.     Having  casements. 

Ca'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  caseus,  cheese.] 

Pertaining  to  cheese;  like  cheese;  having  the 
qualities  of  cheese. 

The  caseous  principle ;  casein. 

CA'SERN,  n.  [Fr.  caserne;  Sp.  caserna,  from  caso,  a 
shed  or  house.] 

A  lodging  for  soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usually 
near  the  rampart ;  barracks. 

CASE'-SHOT,  n.  Musket  balls,  stones,  old  iron,  &c, 
put  in  cases,  to  be  discharged  from  cannon. 

CA'SE-UM,  n.  The  basis  of  cheese  ;  the  purified  curd 
of  cheese  ;  casein. 

CASE'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  A  worm  that  makes  it- 
self a  case.     [See  Caddi9.]  Johnson. 

CASH,  7i.t  [Fr.  caisse ;  Sp.  and  Port,  caza,  a  chest,  box, 
coffer.     See  Case.] 

Money  ;  primarily,  ready  money,  money  in  chest 
or  on  hand,  in  bank  or  at  command.  It  is  properly 
silver  and  gold  ;  but  since  the  institution  of  banks, 
it  denotes  also  bank  notes  equivalent  to  money. 

To  pay  in  cash,  is  opposed  to  payment  in  goods, 
commodities,  or  labor,  as  in  barter. 

CASH,  v.  t.  To  turn  into  lfioney,  or  to  exchange  for 
money  ;  as,  to  cash  a  note  or  an  order. 

2.  To  pay  money  for  ;  as,  the  clerks  of  a  bank  cash 
notes  when  presented.     [Alcrcantilc  usage.] 

CASH,  U.S.     To  discard.    For  Cashier.     [JVot  used.] 

GASH'-AC-COUNT',  n.  An  account  of  money  re- 
ceived, paid,  or  on  hand. 

GASH'-BOOK,  71.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  register 
or  account  of  money  received  or  paid. 

CASH'M),  (kasht,)  pp.  Exchanged  for  coin,  or  other 
money  equivalent. 

GASH'EW,  n.*  [A  corruption  of  Acajou,  the  French 
orthography  of  the  native  name.] 

A  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  Anacardium  occidentale, 
bearing  a  kidney-shaped  nut.  The  receptacle  is  as 
large  as  an  orange,  and  full  of  an  acid  juice,  which 
is  often  used  to  make  punch.  To  the  apex  of  this 
receptacle  grows  a  nut,  of  the  size  of  a  hare's  kid- 
ney, the  shell  of  which  is  hard,  and  the  kernel, 
which  is  sweet,  is  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Encyc. 

GASH'EVV-NUT,  n.  A  nut  at  one  extremity  of  the 
fruit  of  the  cashew-tree,  containing  a  black  liquor 
used  in  marking  linen,  &c.  Hebert. 

GASH-IER',  (kasn-eer',)  n.  [Fr.  caissier ;  It.  cassiere; 
Sp.  cazero  ;  Port,  cazeiro  ;  from  caza,  a  box,  whence 
cash.] 

One  who  has  charge  of  money ;  a  cash-keeper. 
In  a  banking  institution,  the  cashier  is  the  officer  who 
superintends  the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of 
the  bank.  He  also  signs  or  countersigns  the  notes, 
and  superintends  all  the  transactions,  under  the  or- 
der of  ^he  directors. 

GASH-IER',  d.  t.  [Fr.  casser,  to  break  ;  It.  cassare,  to 
annul,  blot  out,  erase.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  place  of  trust,  by 
annulling  the  commission  ;  to  break,  as  for  mal- 
conduet,  and  therefore  with  reproach  ;  as,  to  cashier 
an  officer  of  the  army. 

9.  To  dismiss  or  discard  from  service  or  from 
society.  Addison.     Dryden.     Swift* 

3.  To  reject ;  to  annul  or  vacate.    Locke.    South. 
GASII-lER'iCD,    (kash-eerd',)    pp.      Dismissed  ;    dis- 

cardedj  annulled. 
CASH-IeR'ER,   7i.      One  who   rejects,   discards,   or 

breaks  ;  as,  a  cashiercr  of  monarchs.  Burke. 

CASII-IER'ING,  ppr.  Discarding  ;  dismissing  from 
CASII'ING,  ppr.  Exchanging  for  money.  [service. 
GASH'-KEEP-ER,  h.    One  intrusted  with  the  keeping 

of  money. 
GASH'MeRE,  ti.     A  rich  and  costly  kind  of  shawl ; 

so  called  from  the  country  where  first  made. 
GASII'OO,  71.    The  juice  or  gum  of  a  tree  in  the  East 
GAS'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  case.  [Indies. 

CAS'ING,  k.     The  act  or  operation    of  plastering   a 

house  with  mortar  on  the  outside,  and  striking  it, 

while  wet,  by  a  ruler,  with  the  corner  of  a  trowel, 

to  make  it  resemble  the  joints  of  freestone.    Encyc. 

2.  A  covering ;  a  case. 

CA-Sl'NO,  (ka-sS'no,)  71.  [It.]  A  term  applied,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  a  club-house,  or  building 
used  for  social  meetings,  having  rooms  for  public 
amusement,  reading-rooms,  &c. 

CASK,  71.     [Sp.  and  Port,  casco.] 

A  close  vessel  for  containing  liquors,  formed  by 
staves,  headings,  and  hoops.  This  is  a  general  term, 
comprehending  the  pipe,  hogshead,  butt,  barrel,  &c. 
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CAS 

eXSK'ET,  n.  [dim.  of  cask.  See  Case.]  A  small 
chest  or  box,  for  jewels  or  other  small  articles. 

Slink. 
2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  rope,  fastened  to 
giomets  or  little  rings  upon  the  yards,  used  to  fasten 
the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling.  Encyc. 

This  is  usually  written  Gasket. 

CASK'ET,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  little  chest.  Slink. 

€AS'PI-AN,  a.     [Caspu?,  a  word  applied  to  a  pass  in 
the  range  of  Mount  Taurus.     Plin.  5, 27.  D'Anvillc] 
An  epithet  given  to  a  large  lake  between  Persia 
and  Astracan,  called  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASQUE,  j  n.     [Sp.  and  Port,  casco  ;  Pr.  casque ;  Arm. 

CASK,        j      casquen,  casqed ;  L.  cassis.     See  Case.] 
A  head-piece ;    a  helmet ;   a  piece   of  defensive 
armor,  to   cover  and  protect  the  head  and  neck  in 
battle. 

CASQUE'-SHAP-£D,  (kisk'shapt,)  a.  Shaped  like  a 
casque. 

CASS,  v.  t.    [Fr.  causer ;  L.  quasso.] 

To  quash  ;  to  defeat ;  to  annul.     [Not  now  used.] 

Ralegh. 

CASS'A-DA,  I  n,     A  species    of  the    genus   .lanipha, 

CASS'A-DO,  j  (Jatropha,  Linn.)  The  roots  of  the 
manihot,  or  bitter  cassada,  and  of  the  janipha,  are 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  Which  serves  for  food  to 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  (he  West  Indies,  and  they 
are  also  roasted  and  eaten  like  potatoes.  They  yield, 
also,  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  which  the  Brazilians 
export  in  small  lumps,  under  the  name  of  tapioca. 

CAS'SATE,  v.  t.     [Pr.  casser.     See  Cashier.] 

To  vacate,  annul,  or  make  void.     [O&s.l       Ray. 

€AS-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annulling,  'in  France, 
the  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal, 
having -power  to  break  {casser)  or  reverse  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  below.  Braiide. 

CAS'SA-VA,  n.  *  A  kind  of  starch  or  fecula,  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  Janipha  manihot.    [See  Cassada.] 

€AS'SE-PA-PER,  n.  Broken  paper ;  the  two  outside 
quire's  of  a  ream. 

CAS'SI  A,  (kash'va,)  n.  [Fr.  casse ;  It.  cassia  ;  Gr.  and 
L.  id.    Q.u.  Heb.  nip. 

A  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species,  among  which 
is  the  senna. 

Cassia  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Laurus,  the 
bark  of  which  usually  passes  under  the  name  of  cin- 
namon, differing  from  real  cinnamon  chiefly  in  the 
strength  of  its  qualities.  From  a  plant  of  tiiis  kind 
was  extracted  an  aromatic  oil,  used  as  a  perfume  by 
the  Jews.     Ex.  xxx.     Ps.  xlv.  8.  Encyc. 

Cassia  buds ;  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  a  species 
of  Cinnamomum,  (Ijuirus,  Linn.,)  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with 
an  aiomatic  taste,  like  that  of  cinnamon. 

CAS-SID'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  cassis,  a  helmet.] 

Helmet-shaped  ;  a  term  applied  to  an  irregular  cor- 
ol,  having  the  upper  petal  dilated  into  a  broad,  hel- 
met-shaped leaf,  as  in  aconituin. 

€AS'SI-DO-NY,  n.     [Pr.  cassidoine.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  Gnaphalium, 
cottonweed,  cudweed,  or  goldylocks  ;  also,  of  La- 
vandula stcechas,  or  French  lavender. 

CAS'SI-MERE,  n.     [Sp.  casimira.] 

A  thin,  twilled,  woolen  cloth.  Encyc. 

CAS-SI-NETTE',  n.     A  cloth  made  of  a  cotton  warp, 
and  the  woof  of  very  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CAS-SI'NO,  n.     A  game  at  cards.  Chalmers. 

CAS'SI-O-BER-RY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  genus  Cassine  ;  also  of  the  fruit  of  Viburnum 
laivigatum._ 

CAS-SI-O-Pe'IA,  (-pe'ya)  n.  A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  near  to  Cepheus,  as 
the  fabulous  Cassiopeia  was  wife  to  Cepheus,  king 
of  Ethiopia.  Encyc. 

CAS-SI-TE'RI-A,  ti.     [L.  cassitcron,  tin.] 

A  kind  of  crystals  which  appeal  to  have  an  ad- 
mixture of  tin.    The  color  is  brown  or  whitish.  [06*.] 

Encyc. 

CAS'SI-US  (purple  of,)  n.  [from  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer, M.  Cassius.j  A  beautiful  purple  color,  ob- 
tained from  the  chlorid  of  gold  by  means  of  tin ; 
much  valued  for  the  beautiful  color  which  it  gives  to 
glass  or  enamel. 

CAS'SOCK,  n.     [Sp.  casaca;  It.  casacca  ;  Fr.  casaque.] 

1.  Formerly,  a  cloak  or  gown  worn  over  the  other 
garments.  Shak. 

2.  A  close  garment,  resembling  a  long  frock  coat, 
worn  by  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  under  the  surplice  or  gown.    Hook. 

CAS'SOCK-£D,  (kas'sokd,)  a.    Clothed  with  a  cassock. 

The  cassocked  huntsman.  Coipper. 

CAS-SON-ADE',  n.  [Fr.]  Cask-sugar ;  sugar  not 
refined.  Encyc. 

CAS'SO-WA-RY,  71.*  [Sp.  casuel] 

A  large  bird  of  the  genus  Casuarius,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ostrich,  which  it  much  resembles  ;  but 
its  legs  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  proportion.  The 
wings  arc  so  small  as  not  to  appear,  being  hid  under 
the  feathers.  The  head  is  armed  with  a  helmet  of 
horny  substance,  consisting  of  plates  one  over  anoth- 
er. It  runs  with  great  rapidity,  outstripping  the 
swiftest  racer.     The  cassowary  is  found  only  in  the 
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south-eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  nowhere  without 
the  tropics.  Encyc.     Partington. 

CAS-SU-MU'NAR,  n.  An  aromatic  root.  Zingiber 
Cassumunar. 

CAST,  v.  t.;  .pret.  and  pp.  Cast.  [Dan.  kastc ;  Sw. 
kasta.  Q.U.  Arm.  cacz,  pp.  caczct,  to  send,  to  throw. 
See  Class  Gs,  No.  1,  56.  In  Dan.  ct  blind  kast,  is  a 
guess,  and  to  cast  is  the  radical  sense  of  guess.  In 
Norman,  gistes  signifies  cast  up,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  participle  of  gesir,  to  lie  down  ;  to  lie  down  may 
be  to  throw  one's  self  down.  This  verb  coincides, 
in  sense,  with  the  W.  cothi,  to  throw  off.  See 
Castle.] 

1.  To  throw,  fling,  or  send  ;  that  is,  to  drive  from, 
by  force,  as  from  the  hand,  or  from  an  engine. 

Hugar  cast  the  child  under  a  Bhrub.  — Gen.  xxi. 
Uzzlah  prepared  slings  to  cast  stones.  — 2  Chron.  xxvi. 

2.  To  sow  ;  to  scatter  seed. 

If  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  Ihe  ground.  —  Mark  iv. 

3.  To  drive  or  impel  by  violence. 

A  mighty  west  wind  cast  the  locusts  into  the  sea.  — Ex.  x. 

4.  To  shed  or  throw  off;  as,  trees  cast  their  fruit; 
a  serpent  casts  his  skin. 

5.  To  throw  or  let  fall ;  as,  to  cast  anchor.  Hence, 
to  cast  anchor,  is  to  moor,  as  a  ship,  the  effect  of  cast- 
ing the  anchor. 

6.  To  throw,  as  dice  or  lots  ;  as,  to  cast  lots. 

7.  To  throw  on  the  ground,  as  in  wrestling.  So  a 
horse  is  cast,  when  entangled  on  a  rope,  and  thrown 
down.  Shak. 

8.  To  throw  away,  as  worthless. 

His  carcass  was  cast  in  the  way.  —  1  Kings  xiii. 

9.  To  emit  or  throw  out. 

This  crisis  a  sulphureous  smell.  Woodward. 

10.  To  throw,  to  extend,  as  a  trench  or  rampart, 
including  the  sense  of  digging,  raising,  or  forming. 

Thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee.  —  Luke  xix. 

11.  To  thrust ;  as,  to  cast  into  prison. 

12.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  state. 

Both  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep.  —  Ps.  lxxvi. 

13.  To  condemn  ;  to  convict ;  as  a  criminal. 

Both  tried,  and  both  were  cast.  Dryden. 

14.  To  overcome  in  a  civil  suit,  or  in  any  contest 
of  strength  or  skill ;  as,  to  cast  the  defendant  or  an 
antagonist. 

15.  To  cashier  or  discard.  Shak. 
IB.  To  lay  aside,  as  unfit  for  use  ;  to  reject ;  as  a 

garment.  Addison. 

17.  To  make  to  preponderate  ;  to  throw  into  one 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  superior  weight ; 
to  decide  by  a  vote  that  gives  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers ;  as,  to  cast  the  balance  in  one's  favor ;  a  casting 
vote  or  voice. 

18.  To  throw  together  several  particulars,  to  find 
the  sum  ;  as,  to  cast  accounts.  Hence,  to  throw 
together  circumstances  and  facts,  to  find  the  result ; 
to  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ;  as,  to  cast  the 
event  of  war. 

To  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a  man  can  net 
do  himself.  Bacon. 

19.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan.  Temple. 

20.  To  judge,  or  to  consider,  in  order  to  judge. 

Milton. 

21.  To  fix  or  distribute  the  parts  of  a  play  among 
the  actors.  Addison, 

22.  To  throw,  as  the  sight ;  to  direct,  or  turn,  as 
the  eye;  to  glance;  as,  to  cast  a  look,  or  glance,  or 
the  eye. 

23.  To  found  ;  to  form  into  a  particular  shape,  by 
pouring  liquid  metal  into  a  mold ;  to  run ;  as,  to  cast 
cannon. 

Thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it.  — Ex.  xxv. 

24.  Figuratively,  to  shape  ;  to  form  by  a  model. 

Watts. 

25.  To  communicate ;  to  spread  over ;  as,  to  cast 
a  luster  upon  posterity ;  to  cast  splendor  upon  actions, 
or  light  upon  a  subject. 

To  cast  aside ;  to  dismiss  or  reject  as  useless  or  in- 
convenient. 

To  cast  away ;  to  reject.  Lev.  xxvi.  Is,  v.  Rom. 
a).  Also,  to  throw  away  ;  to  lavish  or  waste  by  pro- 
fusion ;  to  turn  to  no  use ;  as,  to  cast  away  life. 

Addison. 

Also,  to  wreck,  as  a  ship. 

To  cast  by  ;  to  reject;  to  dismiss  or  discard  with 
neglect  or  hate,  or  as  useless. 

Shak.     Locke. 

To  cast  down ;  to  throw  down  ;  to  deject  or  depress 
the  mind. 

Why  arl  thou  casl  down,  0  my  soul  ?  — Ps.  xlii. 

To  cast  forth. ;  to  throw  out,  or  reject,  as  from  an 
inclosed  place  ;  to  emit,  or  send  abroad  ;  to  exhale. 

To  cast  off;  to  discard  or  reject;  to  drive  away  ;  to 
put  off;  to  put  away  ;  to  disburden.  Among  Aunts- 
men,  to  leave  behind,  as  dogs  ;  to  set  loose,  or  free. 
Among  seamen,  to  loose,  or  untie. 

To  cast  out ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  reject,  or  turn  out ; 
to  throw  out,  as  words  ;  to  speak  or  give  vent  to. 

To  cast  up  ;  to  compute  ;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate  ; 
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as,  to  cast  up  accounts,  or  the  cost.    Also,  to  eject 
to  vomit. 

To  cast  on  ;  to  refer  orT'esign  to.  South. 

To  cast  our'*  self  on  ;  to  resign  or  yield  one's  self 
to  the  disposal  of,  without  reserve. 

To  cast  young;  to  miscarry;  to  suffer  abortion. 
Orn.  xxxi. 

To  cast  in  the  teeth ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  charge  ;  to  twit. 
So,  in  Danish,  "  kastc  en  i  ntrsen,"  to  cast  in  the 
nose. 

To  cast  off  copy ;  to  ascertain  how  many  printed 
pages  will  be  made  by  a  manuscript,  by  setting  up  a 
portion  for  trial.  Brandt. 

€AST,  7j.  i.  To  throw  forward,  as  the  thoughts,  with 
a  view  to  some  determination  ;  or  to  turn  or  revolve 
in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive  ;  sometimes  followed  by 
c6o«t. 

I  cast  in  careful  mind  to  seek  her  out.  Spenser. 

To  casl  about  how  to  perforin  or  obtain.  Bacon.     Btnlley. 

2.  To  receive  form  or  shape. 

Metal  will  cast  and  mold.  Woodward. 

3.  To  warp  ;  to  twist  from  regular  shape. 


Note. —  Cast,  like  throw  and  warp,  implies  a  wind- 
ing motion. 

4.  In  seamen^s  language,  to  fall  off,  or  incline,  so  as 
to  bring  the  side  of  a  ship  to  the  wind  ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  a  ship  riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind, 
when  her  anchor  is  first  loosened. 
CAST,  «.  The  act  of  casting  ;  a  throw  ;  the  thing 
thrown  ;  the  form  or  state  of  throwing  ;  kind  or 
manner  of  throwing. 

2.  The  distance  passed  by  a  thing  thrown  ;  or  the 
space  through  which  a  thing  thrown  may  ordinarily 
pass  ;  as,  about  a  stone's  cast.     Lulcc  xxii. 

3.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

This  was  a  casl  of  Wood's  politics.  Swift. 

4.  Motion  or  turn  of  the  eye ;  direction,  look,  or 
glance ;  a  squinting. 

They  let  you  see  by  one  cast  of  the  eye.  Addison. 

5.  A  throw  of  dice :  hence,  a  state  of  chance  or 
hazard. 

It  is  an  even  cast,  whether  the  army  should  inarch  this  way  or 
that  way.  Soutii. 

Hence  the  phrase  the  last  cast,  is  used  to  denote 
that  all  is  ventured  on  one  throw,  or  one  effort. 

6.  Form ;  shape. 

An  heroic  poem  in  another  cast.  Prior. 

7.  A  tinge ;  a  slight  coloring,  or  slight  degree  of  a 
color  ;  as,  a  cast  of  green.  Hence,  a  slight  alteration  in 
external  appearance,  or  deviation  from  natural  ap- 
pearance. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  casl  of  thought.  Shak. 

8.  Manner ;  air ;  mien  ;  as,  a  peculiar  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. This  sense  implies  the  turn  or  manner  of 
throwing  ;  as,  the  neat  cast  of  verse.  Pope. 

9.  A  flight ;  a  number  of  hawks  let  go  at  once. 

Sidney, 

10.  An  impression  in  plaster;  a  small  statue  of 
bronze,  plaster,  <5cc.  Encyc-. 

11.  Among  founders,  a  tube  of  wax,  fitted  into  a 
mold,  to  give  shape  to  metal. 

12.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  slit  in 
two  lengthwise,  to  form  a  canal  or  conduit,  in  a 
mold,  for  conveying  metal. 

13.  Among  plumbers,  a  little  brazen  funnel,  at  one 
end  of  a  mold,  for  casting  pipes  without  sodering,  by 
means  of  which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  the 
mold.  Encyc 

14.  Whatever  is  cast  in  a  mold. 

15.  An  unexpected  opportunity  or  advantage ;  as, 
she  had  sometimes  the  cast  of  a  cart,  i.  e.  opportu- 
nity of  riding.  Sir  Waller  Scott. 

16.  An  assignment  of  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the 
several  actors. 

17.  A  trick.  Martin. 
CAS-TA'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Castalia,  a  cool  spring 

on    Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  muses  ;    as,  Castalian 
fount.  Poetry. 

€AS'TA-NET,  7i.*[Sp.  castahcta,  castanuela;  Port,  cas- 
tanhcta;  Fr.  castagncttc;  It.  castagnctta.  This  word 
seems  to  be  from  castana,  a  chestnut,  so  named  from 
the  resemblance  to  two  chestnuts.] 

An  instrument  composed  of  small,  concave  shells 
of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  shaped  like  spoons,  placed  to- 
gether, fastened  to  the  thumb,  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  This  instrument  is  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  Moors,  and  Bohemians,  as  an  accompa- 
niment to  their  dances,  sarabands,  and  guitars. 
Span,  Diet.    Encyc 

€AST'A-WAY,  n.  [cast  and  away.]  That  which  i; 
thrown  away.  A  person  abandoned  by  God,  as  un- 
worthy of  his  favor  ;  a  reprobate.     1  Cnr.  ix.  27. 

CAST'A-WAY,  a.     Rejected  ;  useless  ;  of  no  value. 

Ralegh, 

CASTE,  7i.    [Port,  casta,  race  or  lineage.] 

In  Himlnstan,a  name  given  first  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  several  classes  into  which  society  is  divided, 
with  fixed  occupations,  which  have  come  down  from 
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the  earliest  ages.  The  original  castes,  called  in  San- 
scrit varras,  or  colors,  are  four,  viz.,  the  Bramins,  or 
sacred  order ;  the  Chchter%,  or  soldiers  and  rulers  ; 
the  Bice,  Vaissya,  or  husbandmen  and  merchants ; 
and  the  Sooders,  Sitdras,  or  laborers  and  mechanics. 
Numerous  mixed  classes,  or  castes,  have  sprung  up 
in  the  progress  of  time.  Hence,  a  separate  and  fixed 
order  or  class  in  society.  P.  Cyc. 

CAS'TEL-LAN,  n.  [Sp.  castellan  ;  Fr.  chatelain.  See 
Castle.] 

A  governor  or  constable  of  a  castle,  in  Poland, 
the  name  of  a  dignity  or  charge  ;  a  kind  of  lieuten- 
ant of  a  province,  commanding  part  of  a  palatinate 
under  a  palatine.  The  castellans  are  senators  of  the 
lower  class,  sitting,  in  the  diets,  on  low  seats  behind 
the  palatines.-  Encyc. 

€AS'TEL-LA-NY,  n.  [See  Castle.]  The  lordship 
belonging  to  a  castle ;  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction.  Philips. 

GAS'TEL-LA-TED,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  building,  as  a 
fountain  or  cistern.  Johnson. 

2.  Adorned  with  turrets  and  battlements,  like  a 
castle. 

€AS-TEL-LA'TION,n.  The  act  of  fortifying  a  house, 
and  rendering  it  a  castle. 

CAST'ER,  n.  [from  cast.]  One  who  throws  or  casts, 
or  who  makes  castings  in  metal,  &x. ;  one  who  com- 
putes ;  a  calculator ;  one  who  calculates  fortunes. 

Addison. 

2.  A  small  phial  or  vessel  for  the  table ;  as,  a  set 
of  casters. 

3.  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on  which  furniture 
is  cast,  or  roiled,  on  the  floor,  in  any  direction. 

4.  One  who  makes  castings  ;  a  founder.  [ors. 

5.  One  who  assigns  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the  act- 
CAST'ERS,  n.pl.     A  stand  with  bottles  for  oil,  vine- 
gar, &c. 

GAS'TI-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  castigo,  from  castus,  chaste. 

Qu.  Eth.  iLUfi  vasts,  to  chasten,  correct,  chide. 
The  French  use  ch&tier,  from  castus,  chaste ;  Arm. 
castiza ;  Sp.  and  Port,  castigar ;  It.  castigare.] 

To  chastise;  to  punish  by  stripes;  to  correct;  to 
chasten  ;  to  check.  Shale. 

€AS'T[-GA-TED,  pp.     Punished  ;  corrected. 

CAS'TI-GA-TING,  ppr.  Punishing  ;  correcting  ;  chas- 
tising. 

€AS-TI-Ga'TION,  n.  Punishment ;  correction  ;  pen- 
ance ;  discipline  ;  emendation  ;  restraint. 

Boyle.     Hale. 
2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  military  punishment  in- 
flicted  on   offenders,  by    beating   with   a  wand  or 
switch.  Encijc. 

CAS'TI-Ga-TOR,  n.     One  who  corrects. 

€AS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  correction  ;  cor- 
rective ;  punitive.  Bratnhall. 

€AS'TI-GA-TO-RY,  n.  An  engine  formerly  used  to 
punish  and  correct  arrant  scolds,  called  also  a  ducking- 
stool,  or  trebuckct.  Blachstonc. 

CAS'TILE-SoAP,  n.  A  kind  of  fine,  hard,  white,  or 
mottled  soap,  made  with  olive  oil  and  soda. 

€AS-TIL'IAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Castile,  in  Spain. 

€AS-TIL'IAN,  (kas-til'yan,)  n.  An  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

CAST'ING,  ppr.  Throwing;  sending;  computing; 
calculating;  turning;  giving  a  preponderance  ;  de- 
ciding ;  running  or  throwing  into  a  mold,  to  give 
shape;  assigning  parts  in  a  play.     [See  Cast.]  . 

CAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  casting  or  founding. 

2.  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold  ;  any  vessel 
formed  by  casting  melted  metal  into  a  mold,  or  in 
sand. 

3.  The  taking  of  casts  and  impressions  of  figures, 
busts,  medals,  &c. 

4.  The  assigning  of  parts  in  a  play. 

5.  The  warping  of  a  board. 

Casting  of  draperies :  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
folds  of  garments,  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
€AST'ING-NET,  n.    A  net  which  is  cast  and  drawn, 

in  distinction  from  a  net  that  is  set  and  left.  May. 
CaST'ING-VoTE,  )  n.  The  vote  of  a  presiding  offi- 
CAST'lNG-VOtOE,  ,  cer,  in  an  assembly  or  coun- 
cil, which  decides  a  question,  when  the  votes  of  the 
assembly  or  house  are  equally  divided  between  the 
affirmative  and  negative.     [  United  States.]       Coze. 

When  there  was  an  equal  vote,  the  governor  had  the  casting- 
voice.  B.  Trumbull. 

CAST'-I'RON,  (-i'urn,)  n.  Iron  run  from  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  into  pigs  or  ingots,  or  into  molds  for  va- 
rious utensils  ;  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron. 

CAS'TLE,  (kas'sl,)  n.  f  [Sax.  castel ;  L.  castellum,  from 
castrum  ;  D.  hasteel ;  Arm.  gastell ;  Norm,  c/taxtel  ; 
Fr.  eliAteau;  Port,  castello  ;  It.  id. ;  W.  cast,  envelop- 
ment, from  c&s,  a  being  separated  or  insulated,  ha- 
tred, envy,  a  castle ;  castell,  a  castle,  whence  cas- 
teilu,  to  surround  ;  casul,  a  cloak,  a  chasuble.  The 
Welsh  eas  gives  the  primary  sense,  which  is  to  sep- 
arate, to  drive  off;  hence,  to  defend.  It  is  probably 
from  this  root  the  La©s  had  casa.  We  observe,  in 
the  Welsh,  cas  signifies,  separated,  a  castle,  and 
hatred,  envy  ;  also,  hateful,  odious  ;  and  casnawr,  a 
hater,  a  persecutor ;  casnori,  to  persecute,  to  chase. 
Hence  the  radical  sense  of  hatred  is  a  driving  off.] 
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3.  A  house  fortified  fur  defense  against  an  enemy  ; 
a  fortress.  The  term  seems  to  include  the  house  and 
the  walls  or  other  works  around  it.  In  old  writers, 
the  word. is  used  for  a  town  or  village  fortified. 

2.  The  house  or  mansion  of  a  nobleman  or  prince. 

3.  In  a  ship,  there  are  two  parts  called  by  this 
name  ;  the  forecastle,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  ship,  above  the  upper  deck  ;  and  the  hindcastle,  at 
the  stern. 

Castle  in  the  air :  a  visionary  project ;  a  scheme  that 
has  no  solid  foundation. 

GAS'TLE,  (kas'sl,)  v.  t.  In  the  game  of  chess,  to 
cover  the  king  with  a  castle,  by  a  certain  move. 

Encyc. 

CAS'TLE-BUILD'ER,  (kas'sl-bild'er,)  n.  One  who 
forms  visionary  schemes. 

CAS'TLE-BUILD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  building  cas- 
tles in  the  air. 

€AS'TLE-eROWN-£D,  a.    Crowned  with  a  castle. 

€AS'TL£D,  (kas'sld,)  a.  Furnished  with  castles ;  as, 
a  castled  elephant.  Drydcn. 

CAS'TLE-GUARD,  n.  A  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  perform  service 
within  the  realm,  without  limitation  of  time. 

Lyttelton. 

CAS'TLE-RY,  n.    The  government  of  a  castle. 

Blount. 

CAS'TLET,  n.     A  small  castle  Lcland. 

CAS'TLE-WARD,  n.  An  imposition  laid  upon  sub- 
jects dwelling  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  watch  and  ward  in 
the  castle.  Encyc. 

CAST'LING,  n.     An  abortion  or  abortive.      Brown. 

CAS'TOR,  n.  [L.  castor;  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  id.;  Gr. 
Kaarwp.     See  Ar.  Class  Gs,  No.  42.] 

1.  A  beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped,  with  a 
flat,  ovate  tail,  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore 
feet,  and  large  hind  feet. 

2.  [L.  castoreum.]  A  substance  of  a  strong,  pen- 
etrating smell,  when  fresh,  of  a  yellowish  or  light 
brown  color,  but  when  dried,  of  a  reddish  brown  ; 
obtained  from  two  secretory  sacs,  one  in  each  groin 
of  the  beaver.  It  has  been  regarded  as  an  antispas- 
modic. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  moiety  of  the  constellation 
Gemini,  called  also  Apollo. 

Castor  and  Pollux  ;  in  meteorology,  a  fiery  meteor, 
which,  at  sea,  appear  sometimes  adhering  to  a  part 
of  a  ship,  in  the  form  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  or 
four  balls.  When  one  is  seen  alone,  it  is  called 
Helena,  which  portends  that  the  severest  part  of  the 
storm  is  yet  to  come.  Two  appearing  at  once  are 
denominated  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  Tyndnrida,  and 
portend  a  cessation  of  the  storm.  Chambers. 

CAS-To'RE-UM,  h.  [L.]  Castor  ;  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance found  in  two  inguinal  sacs  of  the  beaver. 

CAS'TO-RINE,  n.  A.n  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor,  and  prepared  by  boiling  castor  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  liquor.  From 
this  is  depositetl  the  castorine.  Brande. 

€AS'TOR-OIL,  «.*  [A  corruption  of  Castus  oil,  the 
plant  producing  it  having  formerly  been  called  Agnus 
castas.] 

The  oil  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  or  Palma  Christi, 
a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  which  grows  to  the 
hight  of  twenty  feet  in  one  season.  The  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  by  expression  or 
decoction.  That  obtained  by  decoction  is  preferred, 
as  less  liable  to  become  rancid,  being  free  from  the 
mucilage  and  acrid  matter,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
oil  when  expressed.     It  is  a  mild  cathartic.  Encyc. 

€AS'TOR-Y,  n.  An  oil  drawn  from  castoreum,  and 
used  in  the  preparation  of  colors. 

CAS-TRA-ME-TA'TION,  ?(.  [L.  castramctor,  to  en- 
camp, castra,  camp,  and  metior,  to  measure  or 
survey.] 

The  art  or  act  of  encamping;  the  marking  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a  camp.  Murphy's  Tacitus. 

CAS'TRATE,  v.  t.    [L.  castro;  Fr.  chatrer,  for  cliastrer; 


Ithutsai;  Eth.      IfivD   to  castrate;    Ch.  NSn,  to   cut 
out  or  off.     Class  Gs,  No.  41,  42.] 

1.  To  geld ;  to  deprive  of  the  testicles ;  to  emas- 
culate. 

2.  To  take  away  or  retrench,  as  the  obscene  parts 
of  a  writing. 

3.  To  take  out  a  leaf  or  sheet  from  a  book,  and 
render  it  imperfect. 

€AS'TRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Gelded  ;  emasculated ;  pu- 
rified from  obscene  expressions. 

CAS'TRA-TING, ppr.  Gelding;  taking  away  the  ob- 
scene parts  of  a  writing. 

€AS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gelding;  the  act  or 
practice  of  making  eunuchs  ;  the  act  of  taking  away 
the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing  ;  the  act  of  taking  out 
a  leaf  or  sheet  of  a  book.  In  botany,  the  cutting  off 
of  the  anthers,  or  tops  of  the  stamens  of  flowers, 
before  the  ripening  of  the  pollen. 

€AS-TRA'TO,  n.  [It.  See  Castrate.]  A  male  per- 
son emasculated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
voice  for  a  singer.  Sioift. 


CAT 

CAS'TREL,  )  n.     A  kind  of  hawk,  resembling  the 
KES'TREL,  J      lanner  in  shape  and    the  hobby  in 

size. 
CAS-TREN'SIAN,  a.     [I*  castrensis,  from  castra,  a 

camp.]     Belonging  to  a  camp. 
CAST'-STEEL,  n.    Steel  that  has  been  fused  in  a 

crucible,  usually  without  any  addition  of  charcoal, 

and  then  cast  into  bars.  XJre. 

€AS'U-AL,  (kazh'yu-al,)a.t  [Fr.  casuel ;  Sp.  and  Port. 

casual ;  It.  casuale  ;  from  L.^cusus,  a  fall.    See  Case 

and  Accident.] 

1.  Falling  ;  happening  or  coming  to  pass  without 
design  in  the  person  or  persons  affected,  and  without 
being  foreseen  or  expected  ;  accidental ;  fortuitous  ; 
coming  by  chance ;  as,  the  parties  had  a  casual  ren- 
counter. 

2.  Occasional ;  coming  at  certain  times,  without 
regularity,  in  distinction  from  stated  or  regular ;  as, 
casual  expenses. 

3.  Taking  place,  or  beginning  to  exist,  without  an 
efficient  intelligent  cause,  and  without  design. 


Atheists  assert  that  the  existence  ot  things  is  casual.    Die 


*ht. 


learned  divine  is  not  sufficient 
Soutii. 


GAS'LT-AL-LY,     adv.       Accidentally;     fortuitously 

without  design;  by  chance. 
CAS'U-AL-NESS,  n.    Accidentalness ;  the  quality  of  i 

being  casual. 
€AS'l}-AL-TY,  n.    Accident;   that  which  comes  by 

chance  or  without  design,  or  without  being  foreseen  ; 

contingency. 

2.  Any  injury  of  the  body  from  accident,  whether 
resulting  in  death  or  not ;  and  by  a  metonymy,  death, 
or  other  misfortune,  occasioned  by  an  accident. 

In  ■military  returns,  the  head  of  casualties  embraces 
all  men  who  die,  desert,  or  are  dismissed.     Campbell. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  an  emolument  due  from  a  vassal 
to  his  superior,  beyond  the  stated  yearly  duties,  upon 
certain  casual  events.  Encyc. 

€AS'IJ-IST,    (kazh'yu-ist,)    n.      [It.    Sp.    and    Port. 
casuista ;  Fr.  casuistc  ;  from  L.  casus  ;  a  case] 
One  who  studies  and  resolves  cases  of  conscience. 

The  judgment  of  any  casuist 
to  give  him  confidence. 

€AS'l[-IST,  v.  i.    To  play  the  part  of  a  casuist. 

Milton. 

€AS-tI-IST'IC,         I  a.     Relating  to    cases  of  con- 

€  AS-U-IST'IC-AL,  \  science,  or  to  cases  of  doubtful 
propriety.  South. 

€AS'l|-IST-RY,  (kazh'yu-ist-re,)  n.  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  cases  of  conscience ;  the  science  of  re- 
solving cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  determining 
the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what  a  man  may 
do  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  laws  of  society,  or  from  equity  and  natural 
reason.  Pope. 

CA'SUS  FCED'E-RIS,  [L.]  The  case  stipulated  by 
treaty ;  that  which  comes  within  the  terms  of  com- 
pact. [Law  ofNatio7isl] 

CAT,  n.  [It.  cat;  Fr.  chat;  D.  hat;  Dim.  hat;  Sw. 
tat;  G.  hater,  or  katze;  L.  catus;  Vulgar  Greek 
kutic,  or  )'<i7-oc  ;  It.  gatto  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  goto  ;  Lap. 
id.;  Pol.  hot;  Russ.  kots ;  Turkish  kcti ;  W.  calk ; 
Corn,  kath  ;  Arm.  gai  or  ta ;  Basque  catua.    In  Ar. 

trf  kitta  or  kaita,  is  a  male  cat.    Class  Gd,  No.  56.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  of  the  genus  Felis.  The  domestic  cat 
needs  no  description.  It  is  a  deceitful  animal,  and 
when  enraged,  extremely  spiteful.  It  is  kept  in 
houses,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  catching  rats  and 
mice.  The  wild  cat  is  much  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic cat.  It  is  a  strong,  ferocious  animal,  living  in 
the  forest,  and  very  destructive  to  poultry  and  lambs. 

The  wild  cat  of  Europe  is  of  the  same  species  with 
the  domestic  cat ;  the  catamount  of  North  America 
is  much  larger,  and  a  distinct  species.      Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  A  ship  formed  on  the  Norwegian  model,  having 
a  narrow  stern,  projecting  quarters,  and  a  deep 
waist.  It  is  strong  built,  from  four  to  six  hundred 
tuns  burden,  and  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

3.  A  strong  tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys,  to 
hook  and  draw  an  anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the 
cat-head  of  a  ship. 

4.  A  double  tripod,  having  six  feet. 

Cat  of  nine  tails  ;  an  instrument  of  punishment,  con- 
sisting of  nine  pieces  of  line  or  cord  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  thick  rope,  and  having  three  knots  at  inter- 
vals, used  to  flog  offenders  on  board  of  ships. 

Cat  in  pan.  The  proverbial  expression,  "  to  turn  a 
cat  in  a  pan,"  denotes  a  sudden  change  of  one's 
party  in  politics  or  religion,  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
the  ascendant ;  as  a  cat  always  cornea  down  on  her 
legs,  however  turned  or  thrown.  Toone. 

CAT'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.  An  American  bird,  whose 
cry  resembles  that  of  a  cat ;  the  Turdus  felivox. 

CAT'-BLOCK,  n.  A  two  or  three  fold  block  with  an 
iron  strop  and  large  hook,  used  to  draw  up  an  anchor 
to  the  cat-head.  Vur.  Diet 

CAT'S'-EYE,  n.  A  variety  of  quartz,  or  chalcedony, 
exhibiting  yellowish,  opalescent  reflections  from  with- 
in, especially  apparent  when  cut  with  a  convex  sur- 
face.     These    reflections,    which    resemble   much 
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CAT 

those  observable  in  the  eye  of  a  cat,  have  given  name 
to  the  mineral.    It  is  used  as  a  gem. 

eAT'-E?-£D,  (kat'ide,)  a.     Having  eyes  like  a  cat. 

GAT'-FALL,  n.  In  ships,  a  rope  used  in  hoisting  the 
anchor  up  to  the  cat-head. 

GAT'-FISH,  «.  A  species  of  the  squalus,  or  shark. 
The  cat-fish  of  the  North  American  rivers  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cotlus,  or  bulb-head. 

CAT'S'-FOQT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  glechoma, 
ground  ivy,  or  gill. 

CAT'-HaRP-INGS,  n.  pi.  Ropes  serving  to  brace  in 
the  shrouds  of  the  lower  masts  behind  their  respec- 
tive yards,  to  tighten  the  shrouds,  and  give  more 
room  to  draw  in  the  yards,  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar.  Diet. 

CAT'-HEAD,  n.  A  strong  beam  projecting  horizon- 
tally over  a  ship's  bows,  carrying  two  or  three 
sheaves,  about  whicharope, called  \.\\r, cat-fall,  passes, 
and  communicates  with  the  cat-block.    Mir.  Diet. 

eAT'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  71.     A  kind  of  apple. 

GAT'-HOOK,  B.  A  strong  hook  fitted  to  the  cat- 
block.  '  '  Mar.  Diet. 

GAT'-LTKE,  o.     Resembling  a  cat. 

CAT'-MINT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta,  so 
called  because  cats  eat  it. 

GAT'S'-PAW, 7i.  Among  sraniCTi,alightair,  perceived, 
in  a  calm,  by  a  rippling  of  the  surface  of  the  water; 
also,  a  particular  turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  made  to 
hook  a  tackle  on.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  dupe;  the  instrument  which  another  uses  to 
accomplish  his  designs.  [Derived  from  the  story  of 
the  monkey  who  used  the  paws  of  the  cat  to  draw 
the  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.J 

CAT'-SAET,  7i.  A  sort  of  salt  beautifully  granulated, 
formed  out  of  the  bittern,  or  leach-brine,  used  for 
making  hard  soap.  Ericijc. 

CAT'-SIL-VER,  «.     A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  mica. 

CAT'-TAIL,  7i.  [cat  and  tail.]  The  popular  name  of 
a  tall  reed,  Typha  tatifolia,  having  insignificant  Mow- 
ers in  a  long,  dense,  cylindrical  spike,  at  the  end  of 
the  stem.  Its  long,  fiat  leaves  are  much  used  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs. 
2.  A  substance  growing  on  nut-trees,  pines,  &c. 

Bailey. 

CAT-A-BAP'TIST,  n.     [Gr.  <ara  and  panrto-rnc.]       < 
One  who  opposes  baptism.  Featley. 

GAT-A-CAGS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  KaraKavatc,  a  burning.] 
Catcaustic  curves,  in  geometry,  are  that  species  of 
caustic  curves  which  are  formed  by  reflection. 

Bailey.     Eucyc. 

CAT-A-CHRE'SIS,  71.  [Gr.  KaraxprHns,  abuse,  from 
Kara,  against,  and  xpivpai,  to  use.] 

An  abuse  of  a  trope,  or  of  words ;  a  figure  in  rhet- 
oric, when  one  word  is  abusively  put  for  another,  or 
when  a  word  is  too  far  wrested  from  its  true  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

Smith.  Bailey.  Johnson. 
A  cotaeltresis  is  a  trope  which  borrows  the  name  of 
one  thing  to  express  another,  or  a  harsh  trope  ;  as 
when  Milton,  speaking  of  Raphael's  descent  from 
heaven,  says,  he  "  sails  between  worlds  and 
worlds."  Here  the  novelty  of  the  word  sails  en- 
livens the  image.  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the 
"  bluod  of  the  grape."    Dcut.  xxxii. 

CAT-A-CHRES'TIG,         )  a.      Belonging  to  a  cata- 

CAT-A-GHRES'TIC-AL,  ]  chresis ;  forced ;  far- 
fetched ;  wrested  from  its  natural  sense. 

Johnson.     Brown. 

€AT-A-€HRES'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  forced  man- 
ner. Evelyn. 

CAT'A-CLYSM,  n.  [Gr.  KaraKXvapoc,  a  deluge,'from 
kara/fAii^a),  to  inundate.] 

A  deluge,  or  overflowing  of  water  ;  particularly 
the  fiood  in  Noah's  days.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

In  geology,  this  term  has  been  used  to  denote  va- 
rious inundations,  or  deluges,  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred at  different  periods,  and  to  have  deposited 
different  formations  of  diluvian,  or  drift. 

€AT'A-€OMB,  (-koine,)  71.  [probably  from  Gr.  Kara, 
and  Kiui/3  s,  a  hollow,  or  recess.] 

A  cave,  grotto,  or  subterraneous  place  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Rome,  where, 
the  ancient  Roman  calendars  say,  the  body  of  St. 
Peter  was  deposited.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  vast 
number  of  subterraneous  sepulchers,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way  ;  supposed  to 
be  the  cells  and  caves  in  which  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians concealed  themselves,  a)id  in  which  were  de- 
posited the  bodies  of  the  primitive  martyrs.  These 
are  visited  by  devout  people,  and  relics  are  taken 
from  them,  baptized  by  the  pope,  and  dispersed 
through  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Each  catacomb 
is  three  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  ten  high ;  along  the 
side  walls  are  sepulchral  niches,  closed  with  thick 
tiles,  or  pieces  of  marble.  Catacombs  are  found 
also  at  Naples,  and  in  other  places.  Enct/c. 

GAT-A-COUS'TieS,  71.     |Gr.  kutukovu),  to  hear.] 
That  part  of  acoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds, 
which   treats  of  reflected  sounds.    But  the  distinc- 
tion is  deemed  of  little  use.  Encyc. 

GAT-A-DI-OP'TRIC,         \  a.      [Gr.    Kara   and    rliurr- 

CAT-A-Dl-OP'TRIC-AL,  ,      ropai,  to  see  through.] 
Reflecting  light. 


CAT 

GAT'A-DOPE,  it.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Kara  and  (!ov7r£u>,  to 
sound.] 
A  cataract,  or  waterfall.  [Not  in  use.]  Brewer. 
CAT-A-FAt'CO,  n.  [It.,  a  scaffold.]  A  temporary 
structure  of  carpentry,  decorated  with  paintings  and 
sculpture  representing  a  tomb,  or  cenotaph,  and  used 
in  funeral  solemnities.  Owilt. 

EAT-AG-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Ka^ay  iia,  a  fragment.] 
That  has  the  quality  of  consolidating  broken  parts  ; 
promoting  the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

Wiseman.      Coze. 
GAT'A-GRAPH,!!.  [Gr.  Kara  and  ypaij>ai,to  describe.] 
The  first  draught  of  a  picture;  also,  a  profile. 

Chambers. 
CAT-A-LEC'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  Kara  and  Xiyoj.] 

In  prosody,  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end,  or  ter- 
minating in  an  imperfect  foot ;  as,  a  catalectic  verse. 
CAT-A-LEP'SIS,  j  71.       [Gr.     *aniA>it^s,   a    seizing, 
CAT'A-LEP-SY,  ]      from     KaraXau/'Javoj,    to     take, 
seize,  or  invade.] 

A  sudden  suppression  of  motion  and  sensation, 
in  which  the  patient  is  speechless,  senseless,  and 
fixed  in  one  posture,  with  his  eyes  open,  without 
seeing  or  understanding.  The  word  is  applied  also 
to  a  retention  of  the  breath,  or  of  the  humors,  and 
to  the  interception  of  the  blood  by  bandages. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
CAT-A-LEP'TIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  catalepsy. 
GAT'A-LO-GIZE,   v.   t.    To  insert  in    a    catalogue. 

[Not  used.]  Coles. 

eAT'A-LOGUE,(kat'a-Iog,)7i.t  [Gr.  KaraXoyoc;  Kara 
and  Xoyoc,  according  to  words.] 

A  list,  or  enumeration  of  the  names  of  men,  or 
things,  disposed  in  a  certain  order,  often  in  alphabet- 
ical order ;  as,  a  catalogue  of  the  students  of  a  col- 
lege, or  of  books,  or  of  the  stars. 

Catalogue  rtiisim/ie,(ri-zon-a';)  a  catalogue  of  books 
classed  according  to  their  subject^.  Brande. 

CAT'A-LOGUE,  v.  t.  [As  above.]     To  make  a  list  of. 

Herbert. 
€A-TAL'PA,  71.     A  large  tree  of  the   hanks  of  the 
Mississippi,  which,  in  blossom,  has  a  beautiful   ap- 
pearance.    It  is  the  Calalpa  cordifolia. 
GA-TAL'Y-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  KaraXuaic.] 

1.  Dissolution.  Taylor. 

2  In  chemistry,  a  decomposition  and  new  combina- 
tion produced  among  the  proximate  and  elementary 
principles  of  one  or  more  compounds,  by  virtue  of 
the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  or  substances 
which  do  not  of  themselves  enter  into  combination. 
GAT-A-LYT'IG,  a.     Relating  to  catalysis. 

Catalytic  force  ;  that  modification  of  the  force  of 
chemical  affinity  which  determines  catalysis. 
CAT'A-MA-RAN',  71.  *  In  naval  language,  a  kind  of 
raft,  used  for  fishing  and  landing  goods,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  of  India,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil. The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  fiat-bottomed 
boats  constructed  by  Bonaparte,  for  the  invasion  of 
England. 
CATA-Mk'NI-A,  ?i.     [Infra.]    The  monthly  flowings 

of  females. 
CAT-A-MlS'NI-AL,  a.     [Gr.    Karau'ifios ;    Kara   and 
pnr,  a  month.] 

Pertaining  to  the  catamenia,   or    menstrual   dis- 
charges. 
CAT'A-MlTE,  71.     [L:  catamitus.] 

A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 
GAT'A-MOUNT,  n.    Cat  of  the  mountain,  the  wild 

CAT-AN-AD'RO-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Kara,  ava,  and 
Spuoc.]  In  ichthyology,  passing  once  a  year  from 
salt  water  into  fresh,  and  returning. 

€AT-AN'DRO-MOUS,  a.  In  ichthyology,  moving 
once  a  year  from  salt  water  into  fresh.        Knowles.    . 

CAT'A-PASM,  n.     [Gr.  Karairaapa.] 

A  dry  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body.  Coze. 

CAT-A-PELT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  catapult.  As 
a  noun,  the  catapult. 

€AT-A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  Kara  and  TT'.raXou.] 
A  term  applied  to  petals  of  a  flower  when  held  to- 
gether by  stamens,  which  grow  to  their  bases,  as  in 
the  mallow.  Brande. 

CAT-A-PHON'ieS,  71.     [Gr.  Kara  and  ./>cut<ry,  sound.] 
The   doctrine   of  reflected    sounds,   a  branch   of 
acoustics.  Encyc. 

GAT'A-PHRAGT,  71.  [L.  cataphracta  ;  Gr.  KarajpaK- 
roi,  from  Karatppa  rovo,  to  arm  or  fortify.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  military  art,  a  piece  of  heavy,  de- 
fensive armor,  formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  strength- 
ened with  scales  or  links,  used  to  defend  the  breast, 
or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse,  as  well  as  the 
rider  Encyc. 

2.  A  horseman  in  complete  armor.  Milton. 
€AT'A-PHRAGT-ED,   a.     In  zoology,  covered  with  a 

hard,  callous  skin,  or  with  hornyor  bony  plates  or 
scales,  closely  joined  together,  like  those  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  called  cataphracti  ■.  hence  the  term. 

GAT'A-PLASM,  71.  [Gr.  KaratrXaopa,  from  Kara-Xac- 
au>,  to  anoint,  or  to  spread,  as  a  plaster.] 

A  poultice  ;  a  soft  and  moist  substance  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  &c.  When  mustard  is  an 
ingredient,  it  is  called  a  sinapism.  Encyc. 

CAT'A-PUCE,  71.     The  herb  spurge.     [Obs.]   Chancer. 
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€AT'A-PULT,  71.  *  [Gr.  KaraircXrnc ;  L.  catapuita 
Kara  and  ttcXrn,  a  target,  or  more  probably  from 
rcaXXu  or  /?uXAw;  to  throw,  or  drive,  L.  prllo.) 

A  military  engine  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  throwing  stones,  darts,  and  arrows,  upon 
an  enemy.  Some  of  these  would  throw  a  stone  of  a 
hundred  pounds  weight.  Mttford. 

GAT'A-RAeT,  71.  [L.  cataracla ;  Gr.  KaraptiKTVS, 
from  Kurupaotroj,  to  break,  or  fall  with  violence, 
from  jiaaaio,  fiasco,  to  strike,  or  dash.] 

1.  A  great  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice,  as  that 
of  Niagara,  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Nile.  It  is  a 
cascade  upon  a  great  scale. 

The  tremendous  cataracts  of  America  thuuderiug  in  th-ir  soli- 
tudes. Irving. 

2.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  an  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  or  its  capsule  ;  a  disorder  in  the  eye,  by 
which  the  pupil,  which  is  usually  black  and  trans- 
parent, becomes  opaque,  blue,  gray  brown,  &c,  by 
which  vision  is  impaired  or  destroyed.  Encyc. 

€AT-A-RA€T'OUS,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

cataract  in  the  eye. 
GA-TaRRH',  (ka-far',)    ".     [L.  catarrhus  ;   Gr.  kuto.- 

[ioos,  from  Korapl"  w  down.] 

1.  A  defluxion,  or  inert  ased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bron- 
chia;, with  fever,  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  sometimes  an  entire  loss  of 
taste  ;  called  also  a  cold,  coryia.  An  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh is  called  influenza  Hooper.     Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  In  popular  langm  re,  t-  chronic  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  ilie  nostrils  and  fauces. 

CA-TXRRH'AL,  (ka-ts  'ral         )  a.     Pertaining  to  ca- 
CA-TaRRH'OUS,  (ka-ur'ru    )  (      tarrh,  produced  by 

it  or  attending  it  ;  as,  a  cat.   rhal  fever. 
CA-TAS'TE-RISM,  ra.     [Gr.   KaratrTepiapos,  from  ko- 

raarcpt^oi,  to  distinguish    with    stars,   or  to  place 

among  the  stars  ;  Kara  and  inrpo,  a  star.] 
A  constellation,  or  a  olacing  among  the  stars. 
€A-TAS'TRO-PHE,  n.     [Gr.  Karaarpo^ri,  an  end  or 

overthrowing,  from  Karaarpctpoi,  to  subvert ;  Kara  and 

tFTpetboji] 

1.  The  change  or  revolution  which  produces  the 
final  event  of  a  dramatic  piece  ;  or  the  unfolding  and 
winding  up  of  the  plot,  clearing  up  difficulties,  and 
closing  the  play.  The  ancients  divided  a  play  into 
the  protasis,  epitasis,  •'atastasis,  and  catastrophe ; 
the  introduction,  contn  ..  :e,  lightening,  and  de- 
velopment or  conclusion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  final  event ;  conch  on ;  generally,  an  un- 
fortunate conclusion,  calani    y,  or  disaster. 

3.  In  geology,  a  supposed  change  in  the  globe  from 
sudden  physical  violence,  causing  elevation  or  sub- 
sidence of  the  solid  parts,  or  a  cataclysm  of  the 
waters. 

CA-TAS'TRO-PHIST,  71.  In  geology,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  catastrophes,  or  n  changes  in  the  globe, 
from  violent  physical  caus  s  ;  a  non-uniformist. 

GAT'CALL,  11.  [cat  and  ca  .]  A  squeaking  instru- 
ment, used  in  playhouses  .-   condemn  plays. 

Johnson.     Pope. 

GATCH,  ii.  t.  ,■  pret.  and  pp.  C.  tched  or  Caught.  [Sp. 
coger,  to  catch,  coinciding  in  elements  with  Gr. 
Kixeto.  The  orthography  of  caught  determines  the 
radical   letters  to  be  Cg.] 

1.  To  seize  or  lay  hold  on  with  the  hand  ;  carry- 
ing the  sense  of  pursuit,  thrusting  forward  the  hand, 
or  rushing  on. 

And  they  came  upon  him  and  caught  him.  —  Acta  vi. 

2.  To  seize,  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  to  catch  a  ball ; 
to  catch  hold  of  a  bough. 

3.  To  seize,  as  in  a  snare  or  trap ;  to  insnare  ;  to 
entangle. 

They  sent  certain  of  the   Pharisees  and  of  the   Herodians,  to 
catch  him  in  his  words.  —  Mark  xii. 

4.  To  seize  in  pursuit ;  hence,  simply  to  overtake; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

He  ran,  but  could  not  catch  his  companioD. 

5.  To  take  hold  ;  to  communicate  to. 

The  lire  caught  the  adjoining  building. 

6.  To  seize  the  affections  ;  to  engage  and  attach 
to  ;  as,  to  catch  the  fair.  Drydcn . 

7.  To  take  or  receive  by  contagion  or  infection  ; 
as,  to  catch  the  measles  or  small-pox. 

8.  To  snatch  ;  to  take  suddenly  ;  as,  to  catch  a 
book  out  of  the  hand. 

9.  To  receive  something  passing. 

The  swelling  sails  no  more 
Catch  the  suit  airs  and  wanton  in  the  sky.  Trumbull. 

To  catch  at ;  to  endeavor  to  seize  suddenly. 

To  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subverting  the  slate.   Addison. 

To  catch  up  ;  to  snatch  ;  to  take  up  suddenly. 
GATCH,  v.  i.    To  communicate  ;  to  spread  by  infect- 
ing; as,  a  disease  will  catch  from  man  to  man. 
2.  To  seize  and  holtl  ;  as,  a  hook  catches. 
GATCH,  71.     Seizure;  the  act  of  seizing. 

2.  Any  thing  that  seizes  o-  takes  hold,  as  a  hook. 

3.  The  posture  of  seizing ;  a  state  of  preparation 
to  catch,  or  of  watching  an  opportunity  to  seize  ;  as, 
to  lie  upon  the  catch.  Jldilison. 

4.  A  sudden  advantage  taken.  Dryden. 
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5.  The  thing  caught,  considered  as  an  object  of 
aesire ;  profit ;  advantage. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch.  Shale. 

6.  A  snatch  ;  a  short  interval  of  action. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches.  Lackc. 

7.  A  little  portion. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  a  pretty  story.  Qlanville. 

8.  In  music,  a  fugue  in  the  unison,  wherein,  to 
humor  some  conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is 
broken,  and  the  sense  is  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  and  supported  by  another,  or  a  different  sense 
is  given  to  the  words ;  or  a  piece  for  three  or  more 
voices,  one  of  which  leads  and  the  others  follow  in 
the  same  notes.  Encyc.    Busby. 

€ATCH'-DRAIN,  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  to  catch  the  surface  water.  Also,  a  ditch  on  the 
side  of  a  canal,  to  catch  the  surplus  water. 

CATCH'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  caught.     [Rare.] 

CATCH'ER,  n.  One  who  catches;  that  which 
catches,  or  in  which  any  thing  is  caught. 

eATCH'FLS,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lychnis ; 
campion. 

CATCH'ING, ppr.  Seizing;  taking  hold;  insnaring; 
entangling. 

CATCH'ING,  a.  Communicating,  or  that  may  be 
communicated,  by  contagion  ;  infectious ;  as,  a  dis- 
ease is  catching. 

CATCH'-MEAD'OW,  (-med'do,)  n.  A  meadow  which 
is  irrigated  by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill. 

CATCH'ING-BAR'GAIN,  n.  A  bargain  made  with 
an  heir  expectant  for  the  purchase  of  his  expectancy, 
at  an  inadequate  price.  Bouvier. 

eATCH'PEN-NY,  n.  [catch  and  penny.]  Something 
worthless,  particularly  a  book  or  pamphlet,  adapted 
to  the  popular  taste,  and  intended  to  gain  money  in 
market. 

CATCH'PoLL,  n.  [cutch  and  poll,  the  head.]  A 
bailiff's  assistant,  so  called  by  way  of  reproach. 

eATCH'UP,  )  it.    A  liquor  extracted  from  mushrooms, 

CAT'SUP,    J     tomatoes,  &c,  used  as  a  sauce. 

€ATCH'-WORD,  n.  Among  actors,  the  last  word  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  which  reminds  one  that  he  is 
to  speak  next. 

2.  Among  printers,  the  word  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page,  under  the  last  line,  which  is  to  be  in- 
serted as  the  first  word  on  the  following  page. 

GATE,  it.    See  Cates. 

CAT-E-CHET'IC-AL,  a.  [See  CatechISe.]  Relat- 
ing to  oral  instruction,  and  particularly  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

2.  Relating  to  or  consisting  in  asking  questions 
and  receiving  answers,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  teaching  pupils. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  Addison. 

€  AT-E-CHET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  question  and 
answer;  in  the  way  of  oral  instruction. 

CAT'E-CHINE.     See  Catechuic  Acid. 

CAT  E-CHI-SA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  catechising. 

CAT'E-CHISE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  xaTr,XtCu>,  and  Kapixca,  to 
sound,  to  utter  sound,  to  teach  by  the  voice;  from 
kiit.i  and  nx£c,ii  to  sound,  whence  echo.  Hence 
Kirrixntrtc,  K'trrixto-poc,  catechise,  catechism,  instruc- 
tion.] 

1.  To  instruct  by  asking  questions,  receiving  an- 
swers, and  offering  explanations  and  corrections. 

2.  To  question  ;  to  interrogate  ;  to  examine  or  try 
by  questions,  and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  reproof, 
by  eliciting  answers  from  a  person,  which  condemn 
his  own  conduct. 

3.  Appropriately,  to  ask  questions  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  interrogate 
pupils  and  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. 

CAT'E-CHIS-EI).  (kal'e-kizd,)  pp.    Instructed. 

CAT'E-CHIS-ER,  )i.  One  who  catechises;  one  who 
instructs  by  question  and  answer,  and  particularly 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion. 

CAT'E-CHIS-ING,  ppr.  Instructing  in  rudiments  or 
principles. 

€AT'E-CHrsM,  (kat'e-kizm,)  n.     [Gr.  Karnx'vf";-] 

1.  A  form  of  instruction  by  means  of  questions 
and  answers,  particularly  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. 

2.  An  elementary  book  containing  a  summary  of 
principles  in  any  science  or  art,  but  appropriately  in 
religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  sometimes  with  notes,  explanations,  and 
references  to  authorities. 

CAT'E-CHIST,  n.     [Gr.  xarnx'Trnc.] 

One  who  instructs  viva  voce,  or  by  question  and 
answer ;  a  catechiser  ;  one  appointed  by  the  church 
to  instruct  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

CAT-E-CHIST'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  catechist, 

€AT-E-€HIST'I€-AL,  j      or  catechism. 

eAT'E-€HU,  n.  A  dry,  brown  astringent  extract,  ob- 
tained by  decoction  and  evaporation  from  the  Acacia 
Catechu,  in  India.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  tan- 
nin or  tannic  acid.  Thomson.     Urc- 

CAT-E-eHu'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  contained  in  that  portion  of  catechu  which 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water.     It  was  at  first  considered 
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a  base,  and  called  catechine.  It  forms  with  alkalies 
a  black  solution,  called  Japonic  acidy  and  with  alka- 
line carbonates,  a  red  solution,  called  Rubrinic  acid. 

eAT-E-CHU'MEN,  n.  [Gr.  Karnxovpeva,  places 
where  hearers  stood  to  be  instructed,  or  buildings 
adjoining  a  church,  where  the  catechist  taught  the 
doctrines  of  religion.] 

One  who  is  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity  ; 
one  who  is  receiving  instruction  and  preparing  him- 
self for  baptism.  These  were  anciently  the  children 
of  believing  parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  initiated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
admitted  to  this  state  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Encyc. 

CAT-E-CHU-MEN'ie-AL,  a.  Belonging  te  cate- 
chumens. 

CAT-E-CHO'MEN-IST,  n.    A  catechumen. 

Bp.  Morton. 

CAT-E-GOR-E-MAT'IC,  a.  In  logic,  applied  to  a 
word  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itself 
as  a  term,  or  predicate  of  a  proposition.        Brande. 

CAT-E-GOR'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Category]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  category. 

2.  Absolute ;  positive  ;  express ;  not  relative  or 
hypothetical ;  as,  a  categorical  proposition,  syllogism, 
or  answer. 

€AT-E-GOR'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  Absolutely;  directly; 
expressly  ;  positively  ;  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 

GAT'E-GO-RY,  n.t  [Gr.  Kttrnyopia,  from  Karnyoptw, 
to  accuse,  show,  demonstrate  ;  Kara  and  aynpew,  to 
speak  in  an  assembly,  to  harangue  or  denounce,  from 
ayopa;  a  forum,  judicial  tribunal,  or  market.] 

In  logic,  a  series  or  order  of  all  the  predicates  or 
attributes  contained  under  a  genus.  The  school 
philosophers  distributed  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  genera  or  classes.  Aristotle  made  ten 
categories,  viz.,  substance,  quantity, quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  habit. 

Encyc. 

€AT-E-NA'RI-AN,  (  a.  [L.  catenarius,  from  catena,  a 

CAT'E-NA-RY,        j      chain.] 

Relating  to  a  chain  ;  like  a  chain.  The  catenary  or 
catenarian  curve,  in  geometry,  is  formed  by  a  rope  or 
chain,  of  uniform  density,  hanging  freely  between 
two  points  of  suspension,  whether  the  points  are 
horizontal  or  not.  Harris.    Encyc. 

CAT'E-NATE,  tj.  t.  [L.  catena,  a  chain  ;  G.  kette ; 
Sans,  kctta,  whence  kettenu,  to  bind.] 

To  chain,  or  rather  to  connect  in  a  series  of  links 
or  ties.  Darwin. 

€AT'E-NA-TED,  pp.    Connected  as  links  in  a  chain. 

€AT'E-Na-TING,  ppr.  Connecting  as  links  in  a 
chain. 

CAT-E-NA'TION,  7i.  Connection  of  links,  union  of 
parts,  as  in  a  chain  ;  regular  connection.  [See  Con- 
catenation.] 

€A-TEN'IJ-LATE,  a.  Consisting  of  little  links  or 
chains. 

In  natural  history,  presenting,  on  the  surface,  a  se- 
ries of  oblong  tubercles,  resembling  a  chain.  Brande. 

CA'TER,  tj.  i.  [In  It.  cattare  is  to  get;  accattare,  to 
beg  or  borrow.  In  Fr.  achetcr  is  to  buy  ;  Norm,  acat, 
a  buying.  The  Fr.  qucler,  for  qucster,  to  beg,  seems 
to  be  a  different  word.     See  Caterer.] 

To  provide  food  ;  to  buy  or  procure  provisions  ;  fol- 
lowed by  for  ;  as,  to  cater  for  the  sparrow.       Shak. 

CA'TER,  7i.  A  provider.  [See  Caterer.]  Old  Eng. 
acllator.  Chaucer. 

CA'TER,  7i.  The  four  of  cards  or  dice  ;  so  written  for 
Fr.  quatre. 

CA'TER-COUS'/N,  (-kuz'n,)  n.  A  quatre-cousin,  a  re- 
mote relation.  S/t«/i. 

[  The  term  is  commonly  used  in  ridicule  of  the  folly  of 
claiming  remote  consanguinity.] 

CA'TER-ER,  71.  [from  cater.  In  Chaucer,  achator, 
purchaser  or  caterer,  is  evidently  from  achetcr,  to 
buy.] 

A  provider,  buyer,  or  purveyor  of  provisions. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  570.     South. 

CA'TER-ESS,  7i.  A  woman  who  caters  ;  a  female  pro- 
vider of  food. 

CAT'ER-PIL-LAR,  n.*  [The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.  The  last  component  part  of  the  word 
may  be  from  Fr.  piller,  to  pillage  or  peel,  or  from  L. 
pilus,  hair.] 

The  colored  and  often  hairy  lava  of  the  lepidopter- 
oits  insects.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  larvae 
of  other  insects,  such  as  the  Tenthredo,  or  saw-fly, 
but  is  more  generally  confined  to  the  lepidopters. 
Caterpillars  are  produced  immediately  from  the  egg ; 
they  are  furnished  with  several  pairs  of  feet,  and 
have  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  worm.  They 
contain  the  embryo  of  the  perfect  insect,  inclosed 
within  a  muscular  envelope,  which  is  thrown  off 
when  the  insect  enters  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  state, 
in  which  it  remains  for  some  time  as  if  inanimate. 
It  then  throws  off  its  last  envelope,  and  emerges  a 
perfect  insect.  Caterpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves 
or  succulent  vegetables,  and  are  sometimes  very  de- 
structive. Ed.  Encyc.     Kirby. 

CAT'ER-PIL-LAR-EAT'ER,  ti.  A  worm  bred  in 
the  bodv  of  a  caterpillar,  which  eats  it.  Encyc. 

CAT'ER-WATJL,  tj.  i.  [Probably  from  cat  and  wawl, 
It.  guaiolare,  Eng.  wail.] 


CAT 

To  cry  or  wawl,  as  cats  in  rutting  time  ;  to  make 
a  harsh,  offensive  noise. 

CAT'ER-WAUL-ING,  n.  The  cry  of  cats  ;  a  harsh, 
disagreeable  noise  or  cry. 

CA'TER- Y,  71.  The  place  where  provisions  are  de- 
posited. 

CATES,  7i.  pi.    Delicious  food  or  viands  ;  dainties. 

CAT'GUT,  7i.  The  intestines  of  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of  violins 
and  other  instruments. 

2.  A  sort  of  linen  or  canvas,  with  wide  inter- 
stices. 

€ATH'A-RINE-WHEEL,  ?i.  In  Gothic  architecture, 
an  ornamented  window,  or  compartment  of  a  win- 
dow, of  a  circular  form,  with  rosettes  or  radiating 
divisions  or  spokes.  Owtlt. 

CATH'A-RIST,  n.     [Gr.  naOapoc,  pure.] 

One  who  pretends  to  more  purity  than  others  pos- 

€A-THXR'SIS,  it.  [Gr.  Infra.]  Purgation;  alvine 
discharges  ;  evacuation. 

CA-THAR'TIC,         j  a.     [Gr.  raOaprnros,   from   *a- 

CA-THAR'TIC-AL,  (  6apevu>,  KaBaipui,  to  purge,  «a- 
Vapoc,  clean,  Kara  and  atpoj,  to  remove.] 

Purging  ;  cleansing  the  bowels  ;  promoting  evacu- 
ations by  stool ;  purgative. 

CA-THAR'TIC,  71.  A  medicine  that  promotes  alvine 
discharges,  and  thus  cleanses  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els ;  a  purge  ;  a  purgative. 

€A-THAR'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  ca- 
thartic. 

CA-THAR'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  pro- 
moting discharges  from  the  bowels. 

€A-THAR'TI-NA,  (  ti.    A  doubtful  alkaloid,  the   ac- 

CA-THAR'TINE,  j  tive  purgative  principle  of  differ- 
ent species  of  Cassia,  popularly  known  as  Senna ; 
more  recently  called  Scnnin. 

CATH'E-DRA  or  CA-THE'DRA,  71.  [Gr.]  A  chair; 
appropriately,  the  chair  or  seat  of  a  person  in  au- 
thorityj  as  a  chief  or  lecturer. 

CA-THe'DRAL,  7i.      [Lat.  cathedra;   Gr.  naOeopa,  a 
chair  or  seat,  from  Kara  and  iSpa,  a  seat.] 
The  see  or  seat  of  a  bishop ;   the  principal  church 

j    in  a  diocese. 

CA-THe'DRAL,  <z.  Pertaining  to  the  church  which 
is  the  bishop's  seat,  or  head  church  of  a  diocese ; 
containing  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  as,  a  cathedral 
church  ;  cathedral  service. 

2.  Resembling  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ;  as,  cathe- 
dral walks.  Pope. 

CATH'E-DRA-TED,  a.  Relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  chair  or  office  of  a  teacher.  Wldtlock. 

CATH'E-RINE-PEAR,  71.    A  sort  of  small  pear. 

CATH'E-TER,  71.  [Gr.  tcatierrip,  from  KaBtqpt,  to 
thrust  in  ;  Kara  and  uipi,  to  send.] 

In  surgery,  a  tubular  instrument,  usually  made  of 
silver,  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  to  draw  off 
the  urine,  when  the  natural  discharge  is  suppressed  ; 
also,  a  sound  to  search  for  the  stone,  or  a  bougie 
made  of  silver  or  elastic  gum.  Encyc.     Coze. 

CATH'E-TUS,  71.     [Gr.  koOctoc.     See  Catheter.] 
In  geometry,  a  line  or  radius,  falling  perpendicu- 
larly on  another.    Thus,  the  catlieti  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  are  the  two  sides  that  include  the  right  an- 
gle.    [Obs.]  Barlow. 

Catlietus  of  incidence,  in  catoptrics,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  from  a  radiant  point,  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
electing line,  or  the  plane  of  the  speculum,  or  minor. 

Barlow. 
Cathetusof  reflection,  ox  of  the  eye;  aright  line  drawn 
from  the  eye,  or  from  any  point  of  the  reflected  ray, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  or  of  the 
speculum.  Barlow. 

In  architecture,  a  cathetus  is  a  perpendicular  line, 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  a  cylindrical 
body.     Also,  the  center  of  the  Ionic  volute.  Encyc. 

CATH'ODE,  (kat'ode,)  11.  [Gr.  Kara,  downward,' and 
hooc,  way.]  In  electro-chemistry,  the  way  by  which 
the  electric  current  leaves  substances  through  which 
it  passes,  or  the  surface  at  which  the  electric  current 
passes  out  of  the  electrolyte  ;  opposed  to  anode,  and 
equivalent   to  negative  pole. 

CAT' HOLES,  7i.  In  ships,  two  small  holes  astern, 
above  the  gun-room  ports. 

CATH'O-LIC,  a.  [Gr.  naBoXtKOf,  Kara  and  6Auo{, 
from  bXoc,  the  whole  ;  L.  catfiolicus  ,*  Fr.  cathohque  ; 
Sp.  catolico  i  It.  cattolico.] 

1.  Universal  or  general ;  as,  the  catholic  church. 
Originally  this  epithet  was  given  to  the  Christian 
church  in  general,  but  is  now  claimed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church ;  and  in  strictness  there  is  no  visible 
Catholic  church,  or  universal  Christian  communion. 
The  epithet  is  sometimes  set  in  opposition  to  heretic, 
sectary,  or  schismatic. 

2.  Liberal ;  not  narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted  ; 
as,  a  catholic  man. 

3.  Liberal ;  as,  catholic  principles. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 
as,  Catholic  emancipation. 

Catholic  epistles ;  the  epistles  of  the  apostles,  which 
are  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particu- 
lar church. 
CATH'O-LIC,  71.    An  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church. 
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CAT 


CAU 


CA(J 


CA-THOL'IC-AL,  a.     General. 

CA-THOL'I-CrsM  or  CATH'-O-LI-CISM,  n.  Adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Universality,  or  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  whole 
church.  Pearson, 

3.  More  generally,  liberality  of  sentiments. 

TIiEb  is  the  renowned  sent  of  Catholicism.  E.  D.  Grijfin. 

CATII-O-LIC'I-TY,  n.  The  system  of  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship,  held  by  the  Church  of  Home.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  is  used  chiefly  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers. 

2.  Tile  system  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
held  in  common  by  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church,  and  a  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  or  the  system  held  by 
the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
In  this  sense,  the  word  is  used   by  some  writers  of 


the  English  Church. 
CA-THOL'I-CIZE,  !>.  i. 

lie.     [Little  used.] 
CATH'O-LIC-LY,   adv. 

manner.' 
CATH'O-LIC-NESS,  n. 


L.  Bacon. 
To  become  a  Roman  Catho- 

Generally ;    in    a    catholic 
Sir  L.  Cai'ij. 
Universality.  Brcvlnt. 

€A-THOL'lC-ON,  n.  [Gr.  kMoXikov.  tapa,  universal 
remedy.] 

A  remedy  for  all  diseases  ;  a  universal  remedy  ;  a 
remedy  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  purging  away 
all  humors;  a  panacea;  a  kind  of  soft  purgative 
electuary,  so  called. 

CA-THOL'IC-OS,  n.    The  spiritual  head  of  the  Ar- 

,.  menian  Church,  who  ordains  bishops,  and  conse- 
crates the  sacred  oil  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 

Coleman. 

CAT-I-LI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Resembling  Catiline,  the 
Roman. 

GAT-1-LI-Na'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  resembles  Cati- 
line. 

CAT'l-LIN-ISM,  n.  The  practices  of  Catiline,  the 
Roman  conspirator ;  conspiracy. 

CAT'KIN,  n.  [from  cat  and  kin.]  In  botany,  an 
anient,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  many 
scales  ranged  along  a  stalk,  slender  as  a  thread, 
which  is  the  common  receptacle,  as  in  hazel,  birch, 
oak,  willow,  poplar,  &c. ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cat's  tail.  Martyn. 

GAT' LING,  7t.  A  dismembering  knife,  used  by  sur- 
geons. Harris. 

2.  The  down  or  moss  growing  about  walnut-trees, 
resembling  the  hair  of  a  cat.  Harris. 

3.  Catgut.     O.U.  Shak. 
CAT' MINT,  )  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta,  some- 
CAT'NIP,      (      what  resembling  mint.    Cats  are  fond 

of  it,  and  hence  the  name. 

€A-To'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  Cato, 
tile  Roman,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  severity  of 
manners  ;  grave  ;  severe  ;  inflexible. 

GAT-O-NINE'-TaILS,  n.    A  whip  with  nine  lashes. 

GA-TOP'TER,      j  n.     [Gr.  Karonrpuv.       See  Catop- 

€A-TOP'TRON,  j      trigs.] 

A  reflecting  optical  glass  or  instrument ;  a  mirror. 
[Obs.]  Diet. 

GA-TOP'TRIG,  )         r„      n  , 

CA-TOP'TRIC-AL,  j  *     [See  Catoptrics.] 
Relating  to  catoptrics,  or  vision  by  reflection. 

CA-TOP'TltlCS,  n.  [Gr.  KaroTrrptKoc,  from  Karow- 
rpou,  a  mirror,  from  Kara,  against,  and  owropat,  to 
see.] 

That  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  properties 
of  reflected  light,  and  particularly  that  which  is  re- 
flected from  mirrors  or  polished  bodies.  Encyc. 

GA-TOP'TRO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Ka-mtTpnpavreia ; 
KaroTTTpov,  a  mirror,  and  pavrcia,  divination.] 

A  species  of  divination,  among  the  ancients,  which 
was  performed  by  letting  down  a  mirror  into  water, 
for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  his  face  in  it.  If  his  coun- 
tenance appeared  distorted  and  ghastly,  it  was  an  ill 
omen  ;  if  fresh  and  healthy,  it  was  favorable.  Encyc. 

GAT'-PIPE,  n.     See  Catcall. 

GAT'SUP,  n.     See  Catchut,  Ketchup. 

CAT'TLE,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [Norm,  catal,  chastel,  and 
chatters,  goods,  commodities,  movables  ;  Arm.  ehetal, 
beasts  ;  Port.  gado.  In  Syr.  and  Ch.  ru  and  rco  sig- 
nify a  flock,  herd,  possession,  goods.  But  Spelinan 
alleges  that  the  word  chattel  is  contracted  from  e.apita- 
lla,  capiat,  from  caput,  a  word  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  all  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  answering 
nearly  to  the  use  of  Gr.  iw>,\  mr,  Acts  xxii.  28, 
ir..AA  u  tttpa^atov,  "  with  a  great  price  or  sum  I  ob- 
tained this  freedom."  (In.  Sp.  caudal,  wealth,  prop- 
erty, capital  sum.  Cattle  may  be  from  the  root  of  It. 
caltarc,  to  get,  and  denote  possessions.] 

1.  Beasts  or  quadrupeds  in  general,  serving  for  till- 
age or  other  labor,  and  for  food  to  man.  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  the  word  includes  camels,  horses,  asses, 
all  tile  varieties  of  domesticated  horned  beasts  or  the 
bovine  genus,  sheep  of  all  kinds,  and  goats,  and  per- 
haps swine.  In  this  general  sense  it  is  constantly 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Job  i.  3.  Hence,  it  would 
appear  that  the  word  properly  signifies  possessions, 
goods;  but  whether  from  a  word  originally  signify- 
ing a  beast,  —  for  in  early  ages  beasts  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  a  man's  property,  —  or  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to   get  or  possess,  Gr.  uraopai,  It.  cattare,  or 


from  capilalla,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  This  word 
is  restricted  to  domestic  beasts  ;  but,  in  England,  it 
includes  horses,  which  it  ordinarily  does  not  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  not  in  New  England. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  cattle,  in  common  usage, 
signifies  only  beasts  of  the  bovine  genus,  oxen,  bulls, 
cows  and  their  young.  In  the  laws  respecting  do- 
mestic beasts,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  mules  and  swine 
are  distinguished  from  cattle,  or  neat  cattle.  Thus  the 
law  in  Connecticut,  requiring  "  that  all  the  owners 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  shall  earmark  or  brand 
all  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,"  does  not  extend  to 
horses.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  a  law,  giving  dam- 
ages for  a  trespass  committed  by  cattle  breaking  into 
an  iaclosure,  would  be  adjudged  to  include  horses. 

Ill  Great  Britain,  beasts  are  distinguished  into  black 
cattle,  including  bulls,  oxen,  cows  and  their  young, 
and  small  cattle,  including  sheep  of  all  kinds  and 
goats. 

3.  En  reproach,  human  beings  are  called  cattle.  Shak. 
CAT'TLE-SHoW,  n.     An  exhibition  of  domestic  ani- 
mals for  prizes,  or  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

GAT'TY,  n.     A  Chinese  weight  of  l;j  pounds. 

GAU-Ga'SIAN,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  Mount  Caucasus, 

GAU-GA-Se'AN,  j    in  Asia.  As.  Researches.  Pinkerton. 

CAU'CUS,  n.  A  word  used  in  America  to  denote  a 
meeting  of  citizens  to  agree  upon  candidates  to  be 
proposed  for  election  to  offices,  or  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  supporting  a  party.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  not  ascertained. 

CAU'DAL,  a.     [L.  cauda,  a  tail.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tail,  or  to  the  thread  which  termi- 
nates the  seed  of  a  plant.  Botany. 

CAU'DATE,      )         rT  ,        ,  ..  , 

CAU'Da-TED,  i  a:     LL-  eanaa,  a  tail.] 

Having  a  tail ;  having  a  long  termination  like  a 
tail.  Fairfax. 

GAU'DEX,  n. ;  pi.  Gaudexes.  [L.]  In  botany,  the 
stem  of  a  tree.  Linnieus  uses  the  word  for  the  stock 
which  proceeds  from  a  seed,  one  part  ascending,  and 
forming  the  body  above  ground  ;  the  other  descend- 
ing, and  putting  forth  roots.  Martyn.     Darwin. 

CAU'DLE,  n.  [Fr.  chaadeau,  from  chaud,  warm  or 
hot,  by  contraction  from  L.  calidus  or  its  root;  It. 
caldo.] 

A  kind  of  warm  drink  ;  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
other  ingredients  prepared  for  the  sick.     Wiseman. 

CAU'DLE,  o.t.  To  make  or  prepare  caudle,  or  to  dress 
with  caudle.  Shak. 

GAUF,  7i.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  coffer.] 

A  chest  witli  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in  water. 

Ash. 

CAUGHT,  (kawt,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Catch. 

GAUK.     See  Cawk. 

GAUL,  7i.  [L.  caula,  a  fold,  from  the  root  of  hold.  See 
Hold.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  cover- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  lower  intestines,  called, 
from  its  structure,  reticulum,  a  net,  but  more  generally 
the  omentum  ;  also,  a  little  membrane  sometimes  en- 
compassing a  child  when  born  ;  the  amnion.  Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  net  in  which  females  inclose  their 
hair ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  cap.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  kind  of  net.  Grew. 
GAU-LES'CENT,  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stalk  ;  Gr.  KavXog. 

See  Cole.] 

In  botany,  having  an  herbaceous  stem,  which  bears 
both  leaves  and  fructification. 
CAU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stem,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

In  botany,  the  same  as  Caulescent. 
CAU'LI-FLOW-ER,  n.     [It.  cavolfiore  ;  L.  caulis  ;  W. 
cawl,  D.  kool,  and  Jlowcr!] 

A  variety  of  Brassica  or  cabbage,  well  known  and 
much  esteemed. 
GAU'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  caulis,  astern,  and  forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  caulis. 
GAU'LINE,  (-lin,)  a.     [L.  caulis,  a  stalk.] 

In  botany,  growing  immediately  on  a  caulis. 
CAU'LIS,  h.     [Gr.  KavXoc.] 

An  herbaceous  stem,  bearing  both  leaves  and  fruc- 
GAULK.     See  Calk.  .  [tification. 

GAU-MAT'IG,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  cauma,  which  is 

a  simple  phlogistic  fever. 
CAUP'O-NaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  cauponor.]- 

To  keep  a  victualing  house.     [Not  in  use.] 
GAUP'O-NISE,  v.  t.     To  sell  wine  or  victuals.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Warburtuu. 

GAUS' A-BLE,  a.   [See  Cause.]    That  may  be  caused, 

produced,  or  effected.  Ash. 

GAUS'AL,  a.  [See  Cause.]  Relating  to  a  cause  or 
causes  ;  implying  or  containing  a  cause  or  causes  ; 
expressing  a  cause. 

Causal  propositions'  are  where   two  propositions  are  joined   by 
causal  words,  lis  Utat  or  because.  Watts. 

GAUS'AL,  7t.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  expresses  a 
cause,  or  introduces  the  reason.  Harris. 

GAUS-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  agency  of  a  cause  ;  the  ac- 
tion or  power  of  a  cause,  in  producing  its  effect. 

2.  In  phrenology,  the  faculty  of  tracing  effects  to 
their  causes. 

GAUS'AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  order  or  series 
of  causes.  Johnson.     Brown. 


CAUS'AL-TY,  n.  Among  miners,  the  lighter,  earthy 
parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing.  Encyc. 

CAUS-a'TION,  «.  The  act  of  causing  or  producing ; 
the  act  or  agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

Brown. 

CAUS'A-TIVE,  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or  reason  ; 
also,  that  effects  as  a  cause.  Johnson. 

GAUS'A-TI  VE-LY,  ado.    In  a  causative  manner. 

GAIJS-a'TOR,  7i.  One  who  causes  or  produces  an 
effect.  Brown. 

CAUSE,  (kauz,)  ii.  [Fr.  cause;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  caiua; 
L.  causa,  from  the  Celtic  ;  Welsh  acums,  effecting 
power,  allied  to  cats,  effort,  ceisiaw,  to  seek  or  go  al- 
ter, to  attempt ;  Arm.  caas  or  cos.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  urge,  press,  impel,  like  sequor,  whence  suit ; 
hence,  to  accuse,  to  attack  or  follow  with  a  charge. 
The  root  of  this  word  coincides  with  that  of  cattle, 
cast, &c.,  which  express  a  driving.  A  cause  is  that 
which  moves,  excites,  or  impels,  to  action  or  effect  ; 
in  law,  a  pressing  tor  a  claim.  (See  Question.)  Cause, 
sake,  and  thing,  have  the  like  radical  sense.] 

1.  A  suit  or  action  in  court ;  any  legal  process 
which  a  party  institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  right,  or  his  supposed  right.  This 
is  a  legal,  scriptural,  and  popular  use  of  the  word, 
coinciding  nearly  with  case,  from  cado,  and  action, 
from  ao-o,  to  urge  or  drive. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judges.  —  Ex. 

2.  That  which  produces  an  effect;  that  which  im- 
pels into  existence,  or  by  its  agency  or  operation 
produces  what  did  not  before  exist ;  that  by  virtue  of 
which  any  thing  is  done  ;  that  from  which  any  thing 
proceeds,  and  without  which  it  would  not  exist. 

Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power  into  act,  to  make  a  thing 
begin  to  be.  Locke. 

3.  The  reason  or  motive  that  urges,  moves,  or  im- 
pels the  mind  to  act  or  decide. 

For  Ibis  cause  have  I  raised  up  Pharaoh.  —  Ex.  ix. 
And  David  said,  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  —  1  Sam.  xvii. 

4.  Sake  ;  account. 

I  did  it  not  lor  his  cause  that  had  done  the  wrong.  —  2  Cor.  vb. 
[See  Sake.] 

5.  That  which  a  party  or  nation  pursues  ;  or  rath- 
er pursuit,  prosecution  of  an  object.  We  say,  Bible 
societies  are  engaged  in  a  noble  cause.  [See  the  first 
definition.]  Hence  the  word  cause  is  used  to  denote 
that  which  a  person  or  thing  favors;  that  to  which 
the  efforts  of  an  intelligent  being  are  directed  ;  as, 
to  promote  religion  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  God. 
So  we  say,  the  cause  of  truth  or  of  justice.  In  all 
its  applications,  cause  retains  something  of  its  origi- 
nal meaning  —  struggle,  impelling  force,  contest, 
effort  to  obtain  or  to  effect  something. 

6.  Without  cause  ;  without  good  reason  ;  without  a 
reason  or  motive  to  justify  the  act. 

They  hate  me  witliout  cause.  — Ps.  xxxv.  lxix. 
CAUSE,  v.  t.     To  produce  ;  to  bring  into  existence. 

They  caused  great  joy  10  all  the  brethren.  —  Acts  xv. 

2.  To  effect  by  agency,  power,  or  influence. 

I  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth  forty  days.  — Gen.  vii. 
I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  dte  sword.  — ■  2  Kings  xlx. 

CAUSE,  v.  i.    To  assign  insufficient  cause.     [Ois.] 

Spenser. 

GAUS'-ED,  pp.     Produced  ;  effected  ;  brought  about. 

CAUSE'LESS,  (kauz'less,)  a.  Having  no  cause  or 
producing  agent.  Blackmore. 

2.  Without  just  ground,  reason,  or  motive ;  as, 
causeless  hatred  ;  causeless  fear. 

Fairfax.     Waller.     Prov.  xxvi. 

CAUSE'LESS-LY,  (kauz'less-ly,)  ado.  Without  cause 
or  reason.  Taylor. 

CAUSE'LESS-NESS,  (kauz'less-ness,)  71.  The  state 
of  being  causeless.  Hammond. 

GAUS'ER,  7i.  He  that  causes;  the  agent  by  which 
an  effect  is  produced.  Johnson.     Sidney. 

CAUSE' WAY,  j  n.      [Norm,  calsay  ;   Fr.  chansee,  for 

CAU'SEY,  \      chaulsec,  a  bank,  or    raised  way; 

Arm.  chancier,  the  bank  or  mole  of  a  pond.  The 
Spanish  has  calzada,  a  causey,  or  way  paved  and 
raised  ;  Port,  calcada,  a  pavement,  antl  stones  used 
in  paving.  Both  these  words  are  evidently  front  the 
same  root  as  Sp.  colzas,  Port,  calcado,  Sp.  calzado, 
hose,  loose  breeches,  trowsers,  shoes,  Fr.  ehausse; 
and  the  French  word  is  evidently  the  same,  with  the 
loss  of  I.  The  sense  is  probably  taken  from  putting 
on,  covering,  Port,  collar,  to  put  on  shoes  or  stock- 
ings, to  pave  ;  Sp.  collar,  id.  ;  L.  calcco,  calceus.] 

A  way  raised  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground, 
by  stones,  earth,  timber,  fascines,  etc.,  servititj  as  a 
dry  passage  over  wet  or  marshy  ground,  or  as  1  mole 
to  confine  water  to  a  pond,  or  restrain  it  frot  1  over- 
flow ing  lower  ground.  Aiso,  a  road  laid  rt.rilarly 
with  stones. 

CAI'SE'WAY-ED,  I  a.    Having  a  causey,  or  raised 

GAU'SEY-^T),  j      stray.  Disght. 

CAU-SID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  cau.--idicus,  causa  and   Uco  ] 
Pertaining  to  an  advocate,  or  to  the  maintenance 
and  defense  of  suits. 

CAUS'ING,  ppr.  Producing;  effecting;  bringing  into 
being. 
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BAUS'TIC,  I  a.   [Gr.  KtivcTiKos,  from  Katw,Kavaw, 

£AUS'Ti€-AL,  (      to  burn.] 

Burning ;  corroding;  destroying  the  texture  of  an- 
imal flesh. 
2.  Fip-.  severe ;  as,  a  caustic  remark. 
Caustic  curve  ;  in  geometry,  a  curve  to  which  the 
rays  of  light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another  curve, 
are  tangents.  This  curve  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the 
catacaustic,  formed  by  reflection,  and  the  diacaustic, 
formed  by  refraction.  Gici.lt. 

fcAUS'TIC,  n.  In  medicine,  any  substance  which,  ap- 
plied to  living  animals,  acts  like  fire,  in  corroding 
the  part  and  dissolving  its  texture  ;  an  escharotic. 
Lunar  caustic ;  a  preparation  of  siJver,  obtained  by 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  afterward  fused  in  a 
crucible.    It  is  a  nitrate  of  silver.  Nicholson. 

CAUS-TIC'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  acting  like  fire 
on  animal  matter,  or  the  quality  of  combining  with 
the  principles  of  organized  substances,  and  destroy- 
ing their  texture.  This  quality  belongs  to  concen- 
trated acids,  pure  alkalis,  and  some  metallic  salts. 
2.  Fig.  severity,  cutting  remark. 
CAUS'TIC-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  caustic. 

Scott. 

CAU'TEL,  n.     [L.  cautela,  from  caveo,  to  take  care.] 

Caution.     [Not  used.]  Shall. 

CAU'TEL-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  cauteleux,  from  L.  cautela.] 

1.  Cautious;  wary,  provident.  Wotton. 

2.  Cunning;  treacherous     wily.  Spenser. 
CAU'TEL-OUS-LY,  adv.     Cunningly;  slily  ;  treach- 
erously. Bacon. 

2.  Cautiously  ;  warily.  Brown. 

CAlT'TELOUS-NESS,  re.    Cautiousness. 

CAU'TER,  n.     A  searing  hot  iron.  Minsheu. 

CAU'TER-ISM,  n.     The  application  of  cautery. 

Ferrand. 

€AU-TER-I-Za"JTON,  n.  [See  Cauterize.]  In 
surgery,  the  act  of  burning  or  searing  some  morbid 
part,  by  the  application  of  fire.  This  is  done  by 
burning  tow,  cotton,  moxa,  Spanish  wax,  pyramidi- 
cal  pieces  of  linen,  &c,  or  more  generally  by  a  hot 
iron.  Encyc. 

CAU'TER-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cauteriser;  Sp.  and  Port. 
cauterizar ;  It.  cantcriziare ;  Gr.  Kaurnjita^w,  from 
Kanrno,  a  burning  or  branding  iron,  from  kuiu,  to 
burn.] 

To  burn  or  sear  with  fire  or  a  hot  iron,  as  morbid 
flesh. 

CAU'TER-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Burnt  or  seared  with  a 
hot  iron. 

€AU'TER-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Burning,  as  with  a  hot  iron. 

€AU'TER-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  burning,  as  with  a 
hot  iron. 

CAU'TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  xavnpioo ;  L.  cautcrium.  See 
Cauterize.] 

A  burning  or  searing,  as  of  morbid  flesh,  by  a  hot 
iron,  or  by  caustic  medicines  that  burn,  corrode,  or 
destroy  any  solid  part  of  an  animal  body.  The 
burning  by  a  hot  iron  is  called  actual  cautery ;  that 
by  caustic  medicines,  potential  cautery. 

CAU'TION,  n.  [L.  cautio  ;  Fr.  caution;  Sp.  caucion ; 
from  L.  caveo,  to  take  care.  See  Class  Gb,  No.  3,  52, 
53,  83.  The  sense  of  caveo  is  probably  to  retire,  or 
to  stop,  check,  or  hold.] 

1.  Provident  care  ;  prudence  in  regard  to  danger  ; 
wariness,  consisting  in  a  careful  attention  to  the 
probable  effects  of  a  measure,  and  a  judicious  course 
of  conduct  to  avoid  evils  and  the  arts  of  designing 
men. 


2.  Security  for,  nearly  the  sense  of  the  French 
caution,  bail. 

The  parliament  would  give  his  majesty  sufficient  caution  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted.  Clarendon. 

3.  Provision  or  security  against ;  measures  taken 
for  security;  as,  the  rules  and  cautions  of  govern- 
ment. 

4.  Precept;  advice;  injunction;  warning;  exhor- 
tation, intended  as  security  or  guard  against  evil. 

5.  Vulgarly,  a  warning,  or  reason  for  caution  ;  as, 
the  manner  he  beat  him  was  a  caution. 

CAU'TION,  v.  t.  To  give  notice  of  danger  ;  to  warn  ; 
to  exhort  to  take  heed. 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms.  Swift. 

€AU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Containing  caution,  or  warn- 
ing to  avoid  danger  ;  as,  cautionary  advice. 

2.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  in  security  ;  as,  a  caution- 
ary town. 

eA0'T!ON--ED,  pp.  Warned;  previously  admon- 
ished. 

€AU'TION-ER,  7t.  In  Scots  law,  the  person  who  is 
bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of  an  obli- 
gation. 

CAU'TION-ING,  ppr.  Warning;  giving  previous 
notice  of  danger. 

CAU'TION-RY,  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  giving 
security  for  another,  or  the  obligation  by  which  one 
persttn  becomes  engaged  as  security  for  another,  that 
he  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  perform  a  deed. 

Encyc. 

eAU'TIOUS,  a.t  Wary;  watchful;  careful  to  avoid 
ejfils  ;  attentive  to  examine  probable  effects  and  con- 
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sequences  of  measures,  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger 
or  misfortune;  prudent;  circumspect. 

€AU'T[OUS-LY,  adv.  With  caution  ;  in  a  wary, 
scrupulous  manner. 

CAU'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cau- 
tious ;  watchfulness  ;  provident  care  ;  circumspec- 
tion ;  prudence  with  regard  to  danger.        Addison. 

€AVAL-€ADE,?7.  [ Fr.  cavalcade ;  Sp.  cabalgada  ;  It. 
cavalcata.     See  Cavalry.] 

A  procession  of  persons  on  horseback ;  a  formal, 
pompous  march  of  horsemen  and  equipage,  by  way 
of  parade,  or  to  grace  a  triumph,  the  public  entry  of 
a  person  of  distinction,  &c. 

CAV-A-LlER',  n.  [Fr.  See  Cavalry.]  A  horse- 
man, especially  an  armed  horseman  ;  a  knight. 

2.  A  gay,  sprightly,  military  man. 

3.  The  appellation  of  the  party  of  King  Charles  I. 

Swift 

4.  In  fortification,  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated 
ordinarily  in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a 
parapet,  with  embrasures.  Encyc. 

5.  In  the  manege,  one  who  understands  horseman- 
ship; one. skilled  in  the  art  of  riding. 

€AV-A-LIeR',  a.  Gay;  sprightly;  warlike;  brave; 
generous.     [Obs.] 

2.  Haughty;  disdainful. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  cavaliers,  or  party  of  Charles  I. 
€AV-A-LIER'ISM,  b.    The  practice  or   principles  of 

cavaliers.  Scott. 

CAV-A-LIER'LY,  adv.  Haughtily;  arrogantly  ;  dis- 
dainfully. Warburton. 

€AV-A-LIeR'NESS,  n.  Haughtiness  ;  a  disdainful 
manner. 

CAVAL-RY,  n.  [Fr.  cavalerie,  from  cavalier,  a  horse- 
man, and  this  from  cheval,  a  horse,  whence  cavalcade ; 
It.  cavallo,  a  horse,  cavaliere,  cavalcata  ;  Sp.  caballo, 
caballero,  cabalgada,  from  L.  caballus,  a  horse  ;  Ir. 
capall  and  peall ;  Russ.  liobila.  a  mare  ;  Gr.  no/JuWnc., 
a  pack-horse.] 

A  body  of  military  troops  on  horses ;  a  general 
term,  including  light-horse,  dragoons,  and  other 
bodies  of  men,  serving  on  horseback.  Encyc. 

CA'VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  cavo,  to  make  hollow.] 

To  dig  out  and  make  hollow  ;  but  superseded  by 
Excavate. 

CA'Va-TED,  pp.    Made  hollow. 

€AV-A-Ti'N.\,  (kav-a-te'n'i,)  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
short  air,  without  a  return  or  second  part,  which  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  recitative.  Busby. 

CA'VA-TING,  ppr.     Making  hollow. 

€A-VA'ZION,  (ka-va'zhuii,)  n.  [L.  cavo,  to  hollow.] 
In  architecture,  the  underdigging  or  hollowing  of  the 
earth,  for  the  foundation  of  a  building,  or  for  cellar- 
age, allowed  to  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  hight  of  the 
building  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CAVE,  n.     [Fr.  cave;  L.  cavea ;  Sp.  cucva;  It.  cava; 

Arm.  caff,  or  cau ;  W.  ogov ;  Hindoo,  gopa  ;  Ar.  t_>li» 

kauba,  to  dig  out  or  excavate,  or  (       SL^»  gaufa,  to  be 
hollow.     Class  Gb,  No.  8,  71.] 

A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  a  subterraneous  cav- 
ern ;  a  den.  This  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  The 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  many  countries, 
lived  in  caves ;  and  the  present  inhabitants  of  some 
parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  occupy  caves,  particularly  in  winter. 

Lot  dwelt  in  a  cave,  lie  and  his  daughters.  — Gen.  xix. 

Caves  were  also  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah.  — 

Gen.  xxiii. 
Bacon  applies  the  word  to  the  ear ;  "  the  cave  of  the 
ear  ;"  but  this  application  is  unusual. 
CAVE,  v.  t.     To  make  hollow.  Spenser. 

CAVE,  v.  i.     To  dwell  in  a  cave.  Shak. 

To  cave  in  ;  to  fall  in  and  leave  a  hollow,  as  earth 
on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit.  When,  in  digging  into 
the  earth,  the  side  is  excavated  by  a  falling  of  a  quan- 
tity of  earth,  it  is  said  to  cave  in.  Forby. 
CA'VE-A,??.  [L.]  In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  applied 
to  the  dens  or  stables  for  wild  beasts,  under  the  seats 
and  around  the  arches  of  an  amphitheater.  Elmes. 
CA'VE-AT,  u.  [L.  caveat,  let  him  beware,  from  ca- 
veo.] 

1.  In  law,  a  process  in  a  court,  especially  in  a  spir- 
itual court,  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  stop  the  proving 
of  a  will ;  also,  to  prevent  the  institution  of  a  clerk 
to  a  benefice.  Blachstone. 

In  America,  it  is  used  in  courts  of  common  law. 
Crunch's  Reports. 

2.  Intimation  of  caution;  hint;  warning;  admo- 
nition 

3.  In  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  invention,  designed  to  be  patented, 
lodged  in  the  office  before  the  patent  right  is  taken 
out.  It  operates  as  a  bar  to  applications,  respecting 
the  same  invention,  from  any  other  quarter. 

€A'VE-AT,  v.  t.    To  enter  a  caveat. 

Judge  Innes,  Cranch's  Reports. 

€A'VE-AT  EMP'TOR.  Let  the  purchaser  beware; 
that  is,  let  him  examine  the  quality  of  what  he  buys, 
since  the  risk  lies  with  him.  Bouvicr. 
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CA'VE-A-TING,  n.  In  fencing,  is  the  shifting  the 
sword  from  one  side  of  that  of  your  adversary  to  the 
other.  _  Encyc. 

€a'VE-a-TOR,  re.    One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

Judge  bines,  Crunch's  Reports. 

CAVERN,  n.  [L.  caverna  ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  id.  This 
word  seems  to  be  composed  of  cavus,  and  the  Sax. 
mm,  a  secret  place.     See  Tavern  and  Barh.] 

A  deep,  hollow  place  in  the  earth.  In  general,  it 
differs  from  cave  in  greater  depth,  and  in  being  ap- 
plied most  usually  to  natural  hollows  or  chasms. 

Earth  with  its  caverns  dark  and  deep.  Watts. 

CAV'ERN-£D,  a.    Full  of  caverns  or  deep  chasms  ; 

having  caverns. 

2.  Inhabiting  a  cavern.  Pope. 

CAVERN-OUS,  a.     [L.  cavernosus.]     Hollow  ;  full  of 

caverns  ;  filled  with  small  cavities.  Woodward. 

[Faber    uses    cavernal,    which    is    less    regularly 
formed.] 
€A-VERN'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  cavernula.]     Full  of  little 

cavities  ;  as,  cavernulous  metal.  Block. 

€A-VET'TO,  re.     [from   It.  cavo.]     In  architecture,  a 

hollowed  molding,  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a 

circle  ;  used  principally  in  cornices.  Crioilt. 

CAV'E-ZON,    )  re.     [Fr.  cavecon,  or  cavesson  ;   it.  c«- 

CAVES-SON,  \     vezzone,  a  muzzle  for  a  horse,  from 

cavare,  to  draw.] 

A  sort  of  nose-band,  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 

sometimes  flat,  and  sometimes  hollow  or  twisted, 

which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse  to  wring  it,  and 

thus  to  forward  the  suppling  and  breaking  of  him. 

Farrier's  Diet.  " 

CA-V1ARE,  (ka-veer',)  )  n.     [Sp.   cabial;   It.   caviale  : 

eAV'I-AR,  (kav'e-ar,      j  . 

Ar.  ,L*.J*.ii.  khabiar.      The 

.  kliabara,  from  which  this  word  is 
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formed,  signifies  to  try,  to  strain,  or  press,  and  to 
season  with  fat.  It  may  coincide  with  the  Gr.  xcipaoj, 
L.  er.perior.]  * 

The  roes  of  certain  large  fish,  prepared  and  salted. 
The  best  is  made  from  the  roes  of  the  sterlet,  stur- 
geon, sevruga,  and  beluga,  caught  in  the  lakes  or 
rivers  of  Russia.  The  roes  are  put  into  a  bag  with  a 
strong  brine,  and  pressed  by  wringing,  and  then  dried 
and  put  in  casks  or  into  cisterns,  perforated  at  bottom, 
where  they  are  pressed  by  heavy  weights.  The  poor- 
est sort  is  trodden  with  the  feet.  Tooke. 

Caviare  was  considered  as  a  delicacy,  by  some,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  but  not  relished  by  most.  Hence 
Hamlet  says  of  a  certain  play,  "  'Twas  caviare  to  the 
general,"  i.  e.  to  the  common  people,  who  could  not 
relish  or  understand  it. 

CAV'I-CORN,  7i.  [L.  cavus  and  cornu.]  A  ruminant 
animal  having  the  horns  hollowed  like  a  sheath,  and 
planted  on  a  bony  process  of  the  front,  as  the  ante- 
lope. 

CAV'IL,  v.  i.  [Sp.  cavilar  ;  Port,  cavillar  ;  It.  cavillnre ; 
L.  caviller;  D.  kibbclen;  Oriental  S^p  ;  Ch.  to  cry  out 
or  complain  ;  Syr.  to  accuse,  oppose,  censure.] 

1.  To  raise  captious  and  frivolous  objections  ;  to 
find  fault  without  good  reason  ;  followed  by  at. 

It  is  better  to  reason  than  to  cavil.  Anon.  m 

2.  To  advance  futile  objections,  or  to  frame  soph- 
isms, for  the  sake  of  victory  in  an  argument. 

CAVIL,  v.  t.    To  receive  or  treat  with  objections. 

Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Then  cavii  the  conditions?  Milton. 

[Not  tisttal.] 
CAV'IL,  n.    False  or  frivolous  objections  ;  also,  a  fal- 
lacious kind  of  reason,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
truth,  advanced  for  the  sake  of  victory. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 
CAVIL-ER,  7i.     One  who  cavils  ;  one  who  is  apt  to 
raise  captious  objections ;  a  captious  disputant. 

Addison. 
CAVIL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Raising  frivolous  objections. 
CA  VIL-ING,  7i.t  The  raising  of  frivolous  objections. 
CAVIL-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  caviling  manner. 

Sherwood. 
CAV-IL-LA'TION,   re.      [L.   cavillatio.]     The   act   or 
practice  of  caviling,  or  raising  frivolous  objections. 

Hooker. 
CAVIL-OUS,  a.    Captious;  unfair  in  argument:  apt 

to  object  without  good  reason.  Ayliff: 

CAVIL-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  cavilous  manner;  cap- 
tiously. Milton. 
CAV'IL-OUS-NESS,  re.    Captiousness ;  disposition  or 

aptitude  to  raise  frivolous  objections. 
CAVIN,  n,     [Fr.,  from  L.  cavus,  hollow.] 

In  the  military  art,  a  hollow  way,  or  natural  hollow, 
adapted  to  cover  troops,  and  facilitate  their  approach 
to  a  place.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CAVI-TY,  re.  [L.  cavitas ;  Fr.  cavite  ;  from  L.  cavus, 
hollow.] 

A  hollow  place  ;  hollowness ;  an  opening  ;  as,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  or  throat.    [  This  is  a  word  of  very 
genera!  signification.] 
CAVO-LIN-ITE,  re.    [from  Cavolini,  a  Neapolitan  nat- 
uralist.] 
A  variety  of  Nepheline,  which  see. 
CA'VY,  re.     A  genus  of  quadrupeds,  embracing  the 
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CEL 


CEL 


Guinea  pig,  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  mu- 
rine and  leporine  tribes.  Encijc. 

€AVV,  v.  i.     [Probably  from  the  8ound ;  Sax.  ceo,  a 
crow  or  a  jay.] 
To  cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

f  AWK,  I  n.    A  name  given  by  miners  to  an  opaque, 

€AUK,  (  massive,  01  compact  variety  of  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

CAVVK'Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  cawk  ;  like  cawk. 

Woodward.. 

CAW-TNG,  71.    The  cry  of  the  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

QAX'&U,  n.  [Sp.  coxa,  caxon.]  A  chest  of  ores  of  any 
meta.  that  has  been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and 
is  ready  to  be  refined.  Chalmers. 

€aY-ENNE'  PEP'PER,  n.  A  very  pungent  pepper, 
the  produce  of  some  species  of  Capsicum. 

GaY'MAN,  n.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta,  found 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  alligator. 

CA-Z'.€',         j  (ka-zeek',)  n.     The  title  of  a  king  or 

£A-ZIQ_UE',  j  chief,  among  several  tribes  of  Indians 
hi  America. 

■CEASE,  t>.  i.  [Fr.  cesser;  Sp.  cesar ;  Port,  cesser;  It. 
cessare ;  L.  cesso.] 

1.  To  stop  moving,  acting,  or  speaking;  to  leave 
off;  to  give  over  ;  followed  by  from  before  a  noun. 

It  is  an  honor  for  a  man  to  cease  from,  strife.  —  Prov.  xx. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  wanting. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  —  Deut.  xv. 

3.  To  stop  ;  to  be  at  an  end  ;  as,  the  wonder 
ceases ;  the  storm  has  ceased. 

4.  To  be  forgotten. 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease.  — Deut.  xxxtl. 

5.  To  abstain  ;  as,  cease  from  anger.     Ps.  xxxvii. 
To  cease  from  labor,  is  to  rest ;  to  cease  from  strife, 

is  to  be  quiet ;  but  in  such  phrases  the  sense  of  cease 
is  not  varied. 
CEASE,  v.  t.    To  put  a  stop  to  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Cease  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

[Bat  in  this  use  the  phrase  is  generally  elliptical.] 
CEASE,  n.     Extinction.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

CfAS'ED,  freest,)  pp.    Stopped  ;  ended. 
CeASE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  stop  or  pause  ;  inces- 
sant; continual;  without  intermission. 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold.  Milton. 

2.  Endless  ;  enduring  forever;  as,  the  ceaseless  joys 
of  heaven. 
CEASE'LESS-LY,  adv.    Incessantly  ;  perpetually. 

Donne. 
CEAS'ING,  ppr.     Stopping;   ending;  desisting  ;  fail- 
Wig- 
j    CeAS'ING,  7!.     Cessation  ;  stop  ;  intermission. 
CEC-CH'fN',  (che-keen',)  n.    A  coin  of  Italy  and   Bar- 

bary.    [See  Zechin.} 
CE'Cl-TY,  n.     [L.  excitas,  from  caucus,  blind.] 

Blindness.  Broicm. 

CE-CO'TIEN-CY,  n.     Tendency  to  blindness. 
CE'DAR,  7!.*  [L.  ccdrus;  Fr.  ce'dre ;  Sp.  and  It.  ccdro ; 
from  Gr.  utopoc;  Syr.  j-  ->:  Heb.  Vlp  kadar,  to  be 
dark.]  r^ 

A  tree.    This  name  is  given  to  different  species  of 
the  Juniper,  and  to  a  species  of  Pinus.    The  latter  is 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.    It  is  an  ever- 
green, grows  to  a  groat  size,  and    is  remarkable  Ibr 
its  durability. 
Ck/DAR-ED,  a.    Covered  or  furnished  with  cedars. 
Ce'DAR-LiKE,  a.    Resembling  a  cedar.  B.  Janson. 
CE'DARN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  cedar  Milton. 

CEDE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ceder ;  Sp.  anil  Port,  ceder  ;  It.  ccderc  ; 
L.  cedo ;  W.  gadu,  gadaw ;  Eng.  to  unit.  (See  Quir 
and  Conce.)   This  coincides  also  with  the  Gr.  xaCoi, 

CXaSn:] 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ; 
as,  to  cede  a  fortress,  a  province,  or  country,  by  trea- 
ty. This  word  is  appropriately  used  to  denote  the 
relinquishment  of  a  conquered  city,  fortress,  or  terri- 
tory, to  the  former  sovereign  or  proprietor. 

2.  To  relinquish  and  grant;  as,  to  cede  all  claims 
to  a  disputed  right  or  territory. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  government  soin^  of  their  natural 
rights.  Jay. 

CED'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Yielded  :  surrendered  ;  given  up. 

CE-DIL'LA,  71.  A  mark  used  on  the  French  c,  [thus  f',] 
to  show  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  s. 

CF.D'ING,  ppr.     Yielding;  giving  up. 

CF.'DRAT.  n.     A  species  of  citron-tree.  Pallas.   Tookc. 

CE'DRINE,  (se'drin,)  a.     Belonging  to  cedar. 

CE'DRY,  a.     Having  the.  color  or  properties  of  cedar. 

CED'lfLE,  n.     A  scroll ;  a  writing.  Cotgrave. 

CED'q-OUS,  a.    Fit  to  be  felled.  Evelyn. 

CEIL,  i>.  t.  [Sp.  cielo,  heaven,  a  roof  or  ceiling;  It. 
cielo  ;  Fr.  del,  heaven,  a  canopy,  a  tester  ;  L.  cainm. 
Q.U.  Gr.  koi^oc.  This  word  indicates  its  original  ap- 
plication to  vaulted  buildings,  without  divisions  into 
stories  ;  such  as  many  of  the  public  edifices  in  Eu- 
rope, but  which  are  rarely  seen  in  America.] 

To  overlay. or  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a  building; 
or  to  cover  the  top  or  roof  of  a  room. 

And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir-tree. — 2  Chron.  iii. 

CEIL' ED,  (seeld,)  pp.  or  a.  Overlaid  with  timber, 
or  with  plastering. 


CeLL'ING,  ppr.  Covering  the  top  of  a  room  or  build- 
nig. 

CElL'ING,  71.     The  upper  horizontal  or  curved  sur- 
face of  an  apartment,  opposite  the  floor.    It  may  be 
of  boards,  or  of  lath  and  plastering.     Hence  ceding 
is  used  for  the  upper  part  of  a  room. 
2.  In  ship-building,  the  inside  planks  of  a  ship. 

CEIL'ING-iD,  a.    Furnished  with  a  ceiling. 

Wordsworth. 

CEL'AN-DTNE,  n.  [D.  eclcdonie:  It.  celidonia;  L.  chc- 
lidonia;  Gr.  \jeAiiWiu.--,  from  ;r;£Aie5MK,  a  swallow.] 

A  plant,  swallow-wort,  homed  or  prickly  poppy, 
growing  on  old  walls,  among  rubbish,  and  in  waste 
places.  The  lesser  celandine  is  called  pile-wort,  a  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculus.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
Bocconia,  a  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  called  the 
greater  tree-celandine.  Tile  true  orthography  would 
be  Chelidine.  Coze.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

CEL'A-TIJRE,  n.  [L.  cazlatura,  from  cado,  to  engrave 
or  emboss.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  embossing. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved.  Hakewill. 
CEL'E-BRANT,  7j.     One  who  performs  a  public  relig- 
ious rite  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  officiating  priest 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

CEL'E-BRATE,  v.  t.f  [Ir.  ccileabradh;  Fr.  celcbrer  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  eclebrar ;  It.  celebrare;  L.  celebro,  from 
celeber,  famous.  The  Russ.  has  slavlyu.  Q_u.  the 
root  of  Gr.  kXsig*.] 

1.  To  praise ;  to  extol  ;  to  commend  ;  to  give  praise 
to  ;  to  make  famous  ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  name  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  grave  cannot  celebrate  thee.  —  Is.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  solemn  rites ;  to  keep  holy. 

From  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath.  —  Lev.  xxiii. 

3.  To  honor  or  distinguish  by  ceremonies  and 
marks  of  joy  and  respect ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Washington  ;  to  celebrate  a  marriage. 

4.  To  mention  in  a  solemn  manner,  whether  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  Johnson. 

CEL'E-BRA-TED,  pp  t  Praised  ;  extolled  ;  honored. 
2.    a.     Having    celebrity  ;    distinguished  ;    well- 
known. 

CEL'E-BRA-TING,  ppr.     Praising  ;  honoring. 

CEL-E-BRA'TION,  7i.  Solemn  performance ;  a  dis- 
tinguishing by  solemn  rites  ;  as,  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  or  of  a  religious  festival. 

2.  A  distinguishing  by  ceremonies,  or  by  marks  of 
joy  or  respect ;  as,  the  celebration  of  a  birthday,  or 
other  anniversary. 

3.  Praise  ;  renown  ;  honor  or  distinction  bestowed, 
whether  by  songs,  eulogies,  or  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Clarendon. 
CEL'E-BRA-TOR,  7i  One  who  celebrates.  Boyle. 
CE-LE'BRI-OUS,   a.      Famous;    renowned.      [Little 

used.]  O-rew. 

CE-LE'BRf-OUS-LY,   ado.    With  praise  or  renown. 


[Little  used.] 
'  "5'BRI-O 
used.] 


CE-LE' 


US-NESS,  n.     Fame ;  renown.     [Little 


CE-LEB'Rl-TY,  7i.  [L.  celcbritas.]  Fame  ;  renown  ; 
the  distinction  or  honor  publicly  bestowed  on  a  na- 
tion or  person,  on  character  or  exploits;  the  distinc- 
tion bestowed  on  whatever  is  great  or  remarkable, 
and  manifested  by  praises  or  eulogies  ;  as,  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  the  celebrity  of  Ho- 
mer, or  of  the  Iliad. 

England  acquired  celebrity  from  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough. 

T.  Daises. 
2.  Public  and  splendid  transaction  ;  as,  the  celebri- 
ty of  a  marriage.     In  this  sense,  as  used  by  Bacon, 
we  now  use  celebration. 
CEL'E-Rl.     See  Celery. 
CE-LE'RI-A€,  71.     A  variety  of  celery,  called  also  the 

turnip-rooted  celery.     [See  Celery.] 
CE-LEll'I-TY,   7i.    [L.  celeritas ;  Fr:  celeriti ;  Sp.  cele- 
ridad;  It.  celeritd,  from  L.  ecler,  swift ;  Oriental  Vp, 
swift,  light;  Gr.  itsXXte.] 

1.  Rapidity  in  motion  ;  swiftness  ;  speed  ;  applied 
most  generally  to  bodies  moving  on  or  near  the  earth  ; 
as,  the  celerity  of  a  horse,  or  of  a  fowl.  We  speak 
of  the  velocity  of  sound  or  of  light,  or  of  a  planet  in 
its  orbit.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  general, 
nor  can  the  different  uses  of  the  two  words  he  pre- 
cisely defined.  We  apply  celerity  rather  than  velocity 
to  thought :  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  except 
usage,  why  the  two  wortls  should  not  be  synon- 
ymous. 

2.  An  affection  of  motion  by  which  a  movable 
body  runs  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time. 

Encyc. 
CEL'E-liY,   71.     [Fr.  celeri;  D.  seldcry ;  G.  selleri';  Gr. 
o-cA, ..■•,,] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  Apium,  cultivated  for  the 
table. 
CE-LES'TIAI,,  (se-lest'yal,)  a.     [L.  cailcstis,  from  ces- 
ium, caelum,  heaven.] 

1.  Heavenly  ;  belonging  or  relating  to  heaven  ; 
dwelling  in  heaven  ;  as,  celestial  spirits  ;  celestial 
joys.  Hence  the  word  ctnveys  the  idea  of  superior 
excellence,  delight,  purHv.  &c.  Dryden. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  upper  regions,  or  visible  heav- 
en ;  as,  celestial  signs  ;  the  celestial  globe. 


3.  Descending  from  heaven ;  as,  a  suit  of  celestial 
armor.  Pope. 

CE-LES'TIAI,,  it.     An  inhabitant  of  heaven.   Pope. 

CE-LES'TIAL-IZE,  (se-lcst'yal-Ize,)  v.  U  To  make 
celestial. 

CE-LES'TIAL-IZ-ED,  pp.     Made  celestial.    Qii.  Rv. 

CE-LES'TIAL-LY,  ado  In  a  heavenly  or  transport- 
ing manner. 

CE-LES'TI-FT_-£D,  pp.     Made  heavenlike. 

CE-LES'TI-F?,  v.  t.  To  communicate  something  cf 
a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing.   [AVt  used.]    Brown. 

CE-LES'Tl-FS-LN'G,  ppr.     Making  beavenlikc. 

CEL'ES-TIN,     1  71.    In  mineralogy,  native  sulphate  of 

CEL'ES-TINE,  J  strontian,  a  mineral  so  named  from 
its  occasional  delicate  blue  color.  lire. 

CEL'ES-TINS,  7i.  pi.  A  religions  order,  founded  by  Ccl- 
estin  V.  in  the  13th  century.  They  have  ninety-six 
convents  in  Italy,  and  twenty-one  in  France.  They 
rise  two  hours  after  midnight  to  say  matins.  They 
eat  no  flesh  except  when  sick,  and  fast  often.  Their 
habit  is  a  white  gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scap- 
ulary.  Encyc. 

CE'H-AC,  a.  [L.  cediacus;  Gr.  KotXtaKoc,  from  xoiXia, 
the  belly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lower  belly,  or  intestines. 

Arbuthnot. 

CE-LIB'A-CY  or  CEL'I-BA-CY,  Tt.  [L.  Calebs,  an 
unmarried  person;  caelibatus,  a  single  life.] 

An  unmarried  state  ;  a  single  life.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  applied  to  males,  or  to  a  vol- 
untary single  life. 

They  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state.  Spectator. 

CEL'I-BATE,  7i.    A  single  life  ;  celibacy  ;  chiefly  used 
when  speaking  of  the  single  life  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy.  Encyc. 
2.  A  person  who  is  unmarried.             Rich.  Diet. 

CEL-ID-OG'RA-PHY,  ti.  A  description  of  apparent 
spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or  on  planets. 

CELL,  n.  [L.  cella  ;  Ir.  ceatl ;  Sp.  celda  ;  Port,  and  It. 
cella ;  D.  kclder,  a  cellar  ;  G.  heller ;  Sw.  keliare  ;  1  tan. 
kelder ;  W.  cell.  It  has  the  elements  of  the  L.  celo, 
to  conceal,  and  of  the  English  hold.] 

1.  A  small  or  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison,  or  i 
bath. 

2.  A  cottage ;  a  cave ;  a  small  or  mean  place  of 
residence.  Prior. 

3.  A  small  cavity  or  hollow  place,  variously  ap- 
plied ;  as,  the  cells  of  the  brain  ;  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb, eke. 

4.  In  botany,  a  hollow  place  in  a  pericarp,  particu- 
larly in  a  capsule,  in  which  seeds  are  lodged.  Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  these  cells,  pericarps  are 
called  unilocular,  bilocular,  trilocidar,  ike.     jrlariyn. 

5.  In  anatomy,  a  little  bag,  or  bladder,  containing 
fluid  or  other  matter  ;  as,  the  adipose  cells,  containing 
fat.  Encyc. 

6.  A  religious  house.  Chaucer. 

7.  In  ancient  architecture,  the  cell,  or  cella,  was  the 
part  of  a  temple  within  the  walls. 

CEL'LAR,  u.     [L.  cellarium.     See  Cell.] 

A  room  under  a  house  or  other  building,  used  as  a 
repository  of  liquors,  provisions,  and  other  stores  for 
a  family. 
CEL'LAR-AGE,  h.    The  room  for  a  cellar  ;  a  cellar, 
or  cellars. 
2.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar.  Smart. 

CEL-LA-RET',  n.  A  case  of  cabinet  work,  for  hold- 
ing bottles  of  liquors. 
CEL'LAR-IST, )  n.  An  officer  in  a  monastery  who 
CEL'LAR-ER,  (  has  the  care  of  the  cellar,  or  the 
charge  of  procuring  and  keeping  the  provisions; 
also,  an  officer  in  chapters,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
temporals,  and  particularly  of  distributing  bread,  wine, 
and  money  to  canons,  on  account  of  their  attendance 
in  the  choir  Er.cyc. 

CEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  cella,  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  cells.  Encyc. 

CEL'LU-LAR,  a.     [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell.] 

Consisting  of  cells,  or  containing  cells.  Kincan. 
The  cellular  membrane  or  tissue,  in  animal  bodies,  is 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  ells, 
communicating  with  each  other.  It  invests  every 
fiber,  and  seems  to  be  the  medium  of  connection 
between  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  cells  serve  as 
reservoirs  for  fat.  Encyc 

Cellular  tissue;  in  plants,  that  kind  of  elementary 

organic  matter  which  answers  to  the  flesh  in  animals. 

It  is  found  in  all  plants,  and  often,  as  in  mosses, 

constitutes  their  entire  substance.  P.  Cyc. 

CEL'LU-LAR,  n.     A  plant  having  no  spiral  vessels, 

and  which  is  flowerless.  Lmdl    . 

CEL'LU-LA-TED,  a.     Formed  with  cells.  Caldwell 
CEL'LULE,  7i.     A  small  cell. 

CEL-LU-LIF'ER-OUS,a.  [L.  cellula,  a  little  cell,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  little  cells. 

Diet,  of  J\TaU  IhsU 
CEL'LU-LoSE,  a.     Containing  cells. 
CELS'l-TUDE,  ».     [L.  celsitudo.] 

Higlit ;  elevation.  Chaucer 

CELT,  it.    One  of  the  primitive   inhabitants  of  the 

south  of  _Europe.     [See  Celtic] 
CELT-I-Bk'Ri-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  and 
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its  inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi,  or  Celts  of  the  Iberus, 
a  river  in  Spain. 

OELT-I-BE'RI-AN,n.    An  inhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 

CELT'IG,  a.  [ W.  celt,  a  covert  or  shelter ;  celtiad, 
one  that  dwells  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
forest,  a  Celt;  celu,  to  conceal,  L.  celo;  Gr.  KtArui, 
Celts.] 

Pertaining  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  or  to  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  We  say, 
Celtic  nations ;  Celtic  customs ;  Celtic  origin. 

CELT'IC,  re.    The  language  of  the  Celts. 

CELT'I-CISM,  n.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Celts.  Warlon, 

CELT'IS,  n.  The  nettle-tree,  a  genus  of  several 
species ;  among  which  are  the  Australis,  or  Southern, 
a  native  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the 
Oriental,  growing  in  Armenia  and  Taurica  ;  and  the 
Western,  growing  in  Virginia.  Encyc.     Tooke. 

CEM'ENT,  n.  [L.  acmaitum  ;  Ft.cimcnt;  Arm.  cimant ; 
Sp.  cimiento,  the  groundwork  of  a  building ;  It. 
cimento,  an  essay  or  experiment.] 

1.  Any  glutinous  or  other  substance  capable  of 
uniting  bodies  in  close  cohesion,  as  mortar,  glue, 
solder,  &c.  In  building,  cement  denotes  a  stronger 
kind  of  mortar  than  ihat  which  is  ordinarily  used. 

Encyc. 

2.  Bond  of  union  ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  as 
persons  in  friendship,  or  men  in  society. 

3.  Powders  or  pastes,  surrounding  bodies  in  pots 
and  crucibles,  for  chemical  purposes. 

This  word  is  pronounced  cement1  by  Brande  and 
Smart. 
CE-MENT',  v.  t.     To    unite    by  the   application  of 
glutinous  substances,  by  mortar  which  hardens,  or 
other  matter  that  produces  cohesion  of  bodies. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  or  closely  ;  as,  to  cement  all  parts 
of  the  community  ;  to  cement  friendship. 
CE-MENT',  v.  i.    To  unite  or  become  solid  ;  to  unite 

and  cohere.  Sharp. 

CEM-ENT-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  cementing  ;  the 
act  of  uniting  by  a  suitable  substance. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  process  which  consists  in  sur- 
rounding a  solid  body  with  the  powder  of  other  sub- 
stances, and  heating  the  whole  to  redness.  Iron  is 
thus  converted   into  steel,  glass  into  porcelain,  &c. 

Brande. 
CE-MENT' A-TO-RY,    a.      Cementing  ;    having    the 

quality  of  uniting  firmly.  Encyc. 

CE-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     United  by  cement ;  changed 

by  cement ;  firmly  united  ;  consolidated. 
CE-MENT' ER,  n.     The  person  or  thing  that  cements. 
CE-MENT'ING,    ppr.    or    a.       Uniting    by    cement ; 
changing  by  means  of  a  cement ;  uniting  closely ; 
consolidating. 
CEM-EN-TI"TIOU3,(sem-en-tish'us,)<z.     Having  the 
quality  of  cementing.     Forsyth.     Uniting  as  cement ; 
conglutinating  ;  tending  to  unite  or  consolidate. 
CEM'E-TER-Y,  n.     [L.  ccemetcriumj  Gr.  KJtixnrripiov, 
from  Kiupaco,  to  sleep.] 

A  place  where  the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings 
are  buried.  Addison. 

CEN'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  cmnatorius,  from  cana,  supper, 
ca-no,  to  sup.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  supper.  Brown. 

CEN'0-BITE,7i.  [Gr.  k nvi0iornc,a  community, from 
k.jivoc,  common,  and  ,/3ioe,  life,  0toto,  to  live.] 

One  of  a  religious  order,  who  live  in  a  convent,  or 

in   community  ;    in   opposition   to  an   anchoret,  or 

hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  Encyc. 

CEN-OBIT'I€,  )  a.      Living   in   community,   as 

CEN-O-BIT'IC-AL,  )       men  belonging  to  a  convent. 

Stillingficct. 
CE'NO-BY,  n.     A  place  where  persons  live  in  com- 
munity. Back. 
CEN'O-TAPH,   (sen'o-taf,)  re.*  [Gr.  KCvoTatpiov,  from 
Knvi,  empty,  and  ra/ioc,  a  tomb.] 

An  empty  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  some  deceased 
person ;  a  monument  erected  to  one  who  is  buried 
elsewhere.  Johnson.     Encyc 

CENSE,  (sens,)  n.  [L.  census,  a  valuation,  a  register- 
ing, a  tax  ;  censeo,  to  enroll,  to  tax.  Q.U.  Ch.  D3p,  to 
impose  a  fine.] 

1.  A  public  rate  or  tax.  Bacon. 

-2.  Condition;  rank.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

CENSE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  encenser.     See  Incense.] 

To  perfume  with  odors  from  burning  substances. 

Dryden. 
CENS'ER,  n.     [Fr.  encensoir;   Sp.  incensario;   It.  in- 
censicrc.     See  Incense.] 

A  vase  or  pan  in  which  incense  is  burned.    Among 

the  Jews,  a  kind  of  chafing-dish,  covered  by  a  dome, 

and  suspended  by  a  chain,  used  to  offer  perfumes  in 

sacrifices.  Encyc. 

CENS'ING,  ppr.     Perfuming  with  odors. 

CE.v'SION,  (sen'shun,)  re.     [L.  censio.     See  Cense.] 

A  rate,  tax,  or  assessment.  J.  Hail. 

C'jIN'SOR,  n.     [L.  censor.     See  Cense.] 

1.  An  officer  in  ancient  Rome,  whose  business  was 
to  register  the  effects  of  the  citizens,  to  impose  taxes 
according  to  the  property  which  each  man  possessed, 
and  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  with 
power  to  censure  vice  and  immorality  by  inflicting  a 
public  mark  of  ignominy  on  tile  offender. 
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2.  One  who  is  empowered  to  examine  all  manu- 
scripts and  books,  before  they  are  committed  to  the 
press,  and  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  heretical 
or  immoral.  Encyc. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  censure.  Dryden. 
CEN-So'RI-AL,  j  a.    Belonging  to  a  censor,  or  to  the 
CEN-So'RI-AN,  \     correction  of  public  morals ;  as, 

censorial  power. 
2.  Full  of  censure.     [More  properly  Censorious.] 
CEN-So'RI-OUS,   a.      Addicted   to   censure ;    apt  to 

blame  or  condemn  ;  severe  in  making  remarks  on 

others,  or  on  their  writings  or  manners  ;  often  im- 
plying ill-nature,  illiberality,  oruncharitableness  ;  as, 

a  censorious  critic. 
2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure ;  as,  censorious 

remarks. 
CEN-So'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  censorious  manner. 
CEN-SO'Rl-OUS-NESS,  n.    Disposition  to  blame  and 

condemn  ;  the  habit  of  censuring  or  reproaching. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  censorious.  (Taylor. 

CEN'SOR-LIKE,  a.     Censorious. 
CEN'SOR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a  censor ; 

the  time  during  which  a  censor  holds  his  office. 
CEN'SU-AL,  (sen'shu-al,)  a.     [L.  censualis.] 

Relating  to,  or  containing  a  census  ;  liable  to  be 

rated.  Whitaker.     Encyc. 

CEN'SIIR-A-BLE,   a.     [See   Censure.]     Worthy   of 

censure  ;  blamable  ;  culpable  ;  reprehensible  ;  faulty  ; 

as,  a  censurable  person,  or  censurable  conduct. 
CEN'SU.R-A-BLE-NESS,   re.      Blamableness ;    fitness 

to  be  censured.  Whitlock. 

CEN-SUR-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  worthy  of  blame. 
CEN'SURE,  (sen'shur,)  n.     [L.  crnsura;  Fr.  censure ; 

Sp.  Port,  and  It.  censura;  from  L.  censeo ,  censor.'] 

1.  An  estimate  or  judgment  without  implying  dis- 
approbation.    [02w.]  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  blaming  or  finding  fault  and  con- 
demning as  wrong;  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
or  to  the  works  of  men.  When  applied  to  persons, 
it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  blame,  reproof,  reprehen- 
sion, reprimand.  It  is  an  expression  of  disapproba- 
tion, which  often  implies  reproof. 

3.  Judicial  sentence  ;  judgment  that  condemns.  An 
ecclesiastical  censure  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
or  penalty  inflicted  on  a  member  of  a  church  for  mal- 
conduct,  by  which  he  is  deprived  of  the  communion 
of  the  church,  or  prohibited  from  executing  the 
sacerdotal  office.  Encyc. 

CEN'SU.RE,  (sen'shur,)  v.  t.f  [Fr.  censurer ;  Sp.  cen- 
surar.] 

To  find  fault  with,  and  condemn  as  wrong  ;  to 
blame  ;  to  express  disapprobation  of;  as,  to  censure 
a  man,  or  his  manners,  or  his  writings. 

We  laugh  at  vanity  oliener  thai)  we  censure  pride 

Buckminster. 

2.  To  condemn  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

3.  To  estimate.     [JW.  in  use.]  Shalt. 
CEN'SURE,  v.  i.    To  judge.     [JVof.  in  use.] 
CEN'SUR-ED,   (sen'shurd,)  pp.     Blamed  ;  reproved  ; 

condemned. 
CEN'SUR-ING,  ppr.    Blaming  ;  finding  fault  with. 
CEN'SUR-ING,  re.     A  blaming  ;  reproach. 
CEN'SUS,  re.     [L.  from  censeo.     See  Cense.] 

1.  In  ancient  Rome,  an  authentic  declaration  made 
before  the  censors,  by  the  citizens,  of  their  names 
and  places  of  abode.  This  declaration  was  regis- 
tered, and  contained  an  enumeration  of  all  their 
lands  and  estates,  their  quantity  and  quality,  with 
the  wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  and  slaves, 
of  each  citizen.  Hence  the  word  signifies  this  enu- 
meration or  register,  a  man's  whole  substance,  and 
the  tax  imposed  according  to  each  man's  property. 

2.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  an  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  States,  taken  by  order  of 
the  congress,  to  furnish  tiie  rule  of  apportioning  the 
representation  among  the  States,  and  the  number 
of  representatives  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  in 
the  congress;  also,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  State,  taken  by  order  of  its  legislature. 

CENT,  n.  [Fr.  cent ;  Sp,  ciento  ;  Port,  cento  ;  It.  cento ; 
from  L.  centum,  formed  on  the  Celtic,  W.  cant,  Arm. 
cant,  Corn.  kani.  The  Welsh  cant  signifies  a  circle, 
hoop,  wheel,  or  rim,  a  wattled  fence  round  a  yard  or 
corn-floor,  hence  a  complete  circle,  a  hundred.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  hund,  in   hun- 

dretl,  is  the  same  word.  Ar.  Jsi^s  handon,  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  same  root  gives  India,  Hindu.  See 
Hundred.] 

1.  A  hundred.  In  commerce,  per  cent,  denotes  a 
certain  rate  by  the  hundred  ;  as  ten  per  cent,  is  ten  in 
the  hundred,  whether  profit  or  loss.  This  rate  is 
called  percentage. 

2.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  copper  coin 
whose  value  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

CENT'AGE,  re.     Rate  bv  the  cent  or  hundred. 

CEN'TAUR,  n*  [L.  cc'ntaurus ;    Gr.  Ksvraopoc.     Qu. 
Kfivrifij,  to  spur,  and  ravpos,  a  bull.] 
*1.  In  mythology,  a  fabulous  being,  supposed  to  be 
half  man  and  half  horse.     It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  fancied  monster  originated  among  the  Lapithte, 
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a  tribe  in  Thessaly,  who  first  invented  the  art  of 
breaking  horses.     But  the  origin  of  the  fable  and  ol 
the  name  is  doubtful. 
2.  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Encyc. 
CEN'TATJR-lZE,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  acts  of,  or  to 
be  like,  a  centaur ;  to  be  a  man,  and  act  like  a  brute. 

Young. 
CEN'TAUR-LIKE,  a.    Having  the  appearance  of  a 

centaur.  Sidney. 

CEN'TAU-RY,  n.    [L.  centaurea  ;  Gr.  KCi/ravpfiv.] 
The  popular  name  of  various  plants.    The  lesser 
centaury  is  a  species  of  Erythrasa. 
CEN-TE-Na'RI-AN,  n.     A  person  a  hundred  years 

old. 
CEN'TE-NA-RY,  n.     [L.  centenarius,  from  centum,  a 
hundred. J 

The  number  of  a  hundred ;    as,  a   centenary  of 
years. 
CEN'TE-NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  hundred  ;  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred. 
CEN-TEN'NI-AL,  a.     [Ij.centum,  a  hundred,  and  an- 
nus, a  year.] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  hundred  years,  or  completing 
that  term.  Mason. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  hundred  years. 

3.  Happening  every  hundred  years. 
CEN'TER,  )  n.     [Gr.  Kivrpov,  a  point,  goad,  or  spur, 
CEN'TRE,  \     from  >-tvrru),  to  prick;    L.  centrum,  j  Fr. 

centre ;  Sp.  centro :  Port,  and  It.  id.] 

1.  A  point  equally  distant  from  the  extremities  of 
a  line,  figure,  or  body  ;  the  middle  point  or  place  of 
any  thing. 

2.  The  middle  or  central  object.  In  an  army,  the 
body  of  troops  occupying  the  place  in  the  line  be- 
tween the  wings.  In  a  fleet,  the  division  between 
the  van  and  rear  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  between 
the  weather  division  and  lee,  in  the  order  of  sailing. 

3.  A  single  body  or  house.  \J\lar.  Diet. 

These  institutions  collected  all  authority  into  one  center,  kings, 
nobles,  and  people.  J.  Adams. 

Center  of  gravity  ;  in  mechanics,  the  point  about 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  body  exactly  balance  each 
other,  so  that  when  that  point  is  supported,  the 
whole  body  is  supported.  D.  Olmsted. 

Center  of  motion  ;  the  point  which  remains  at  rest, 
while  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  it. 

Barlow. 
CEN'TER,  |  v.  t.    To  place  on  a  center ;  to  fix  on  a 
CEN'TRE,  (      central  point.  Milton. 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point. 

Thy  joys  are  centered  all  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

fF  VTFR    J  • 

CEN'TRE'  (  "'  ''     '^0  ^e  c0"ecte(i  t0  a  point. 

Our  hopes  must  center  on  ourselves  alone.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point ;  to  rest  on. 

3.  To  he  placed  in  the  middle.  Milton. 
CEN'TER-BIT,  j  re.      An   instrument  turning  on  a 
CEN'TRE-BIT,  (       center,  for  boring  circular  holes. 
CEN'TER-£D,  )  pp.     Collected  to  a  point  or  center; 
CEN'TRED,      i      fixed  on  a  central  point. 
CEN'TER-ING,  I  ppr.     Placing  on  the  center ;  collect- 
CEN'TRING,      \      ing  to  a  point. 
CEN'TER-ING,  n.      In    architecture,  the    temporary 

woodwork  or  framing  on  which  any  vaulted  work 
is  constructed.  Qwilt. 

CEN-TES'I-MAL,  a.     [L.  cmtcsimus,  from  centum,  a 
hundred.] 

The  hundredth.  As  a  noun,  the  next  step  of  pro- 
gression after  decimal  in  the  arithmetic  of  fractions. 

Johnson, 
CEN-TES-1-Ma'TION,  n.     [L.  centesimus,  supra.] 
A  military  punishment  for  desertion,  mutiny,  or 
the  like,  where  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  selected 
for  execution.  Encyc. 

CEN'TESM,  re.     [L.  centesimus.] 

The  hundredth  part  of  an  integer  or  thing.   ,[Not 

used.]  Bailey. 

CEN-TI-CIP'IT-OUS,  a.    Having  a  hundred  heads. 

CEN-TIF'I-DOUS,  a.    Divided  into  a  hundred  parts. 

CEN-TI-FO'LI-OUS,  a.     [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 

folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  a  hundred  leaves.  Bailey.     Johnson. 

CEN'TI-GRADE,  a.    [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and  gra- 
dus,  a  degree.] 

Consisting  of  a  hundred  degrees;  graduated  into  a 
hundred  divisions  or  equal  parts. 

Centigrade  thermometer  ;  a  thermometer  having  the 
distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
water  divided  into  100  degrees. 
CEJV  TI-GRAMME,  re.    [L.  centum  and  gram.] 

In  French  measure,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme. 
[See  Gram.] 
CEN-TIL'I-TER,  >  n.      [L.  centum,  aj|d  Fr.  litre,  or 
CEWT1-L7-TRE,  \      litron.] 

The  hundredth  part  of  a  litre,  a  little  more  than 
6-10  of  a  cubic  inch. 
CEN-TIE'O-aUY,  re.     (L.  centum  and  loquor.] 

A  hundred-fold  discourse.  Burton. 

CEJV-T1ME',  (sun-teem',)  n.     [Fr.]  The  hundredth 

part  of  a  franc. 
CEN-TIM'E-TER,  \n.     [L.  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
CEJt-'Tl-ME-TRE,  \     Gr.  jierpov,  measure.] 
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In  French  measure,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  meter, 
rather  more  than  39-100  of  an  inch,  English  measure. 
Christ.  Obs.  x.  192. 

CEN-TIN'O-DY,  n.     Knotgrass.     [JVut  used.] 

CEN'TI-PED,  n.      [L.  centipeda;   centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  a  foot.] 

A  general  term  applied  to  insects  having  a  great 
number  of  feet.  They  belong  to  the  order  Myriapo- 
da.  Among  them  the  genus  Scolopendra  includes 
large,  venomous  species,  attaining,  not  unfrequently, 
in  tropical  climates,  a  length  of  six  inches  or  more. 

CEN'TI-PEE,  for  Centiped,  is  not  used. 

CENT'NER,  n.     [L.  centum,  centinarius.] 

In  metallurgy  and  assaying,  a  docimustic  hundred  ; 
a  weight  divisible  first  into  a  hundred  parts,  and 
then  into  smaller  parts.  The  metallurgists  use  a 
weight  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  each  one 
pound;  the  whole  they  call  a  centner:  the  pound  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or  half  ounces;  the 
half  ounce  into  two  quarters  ;  and  each  of  these  into 
two  drams.  But  the  assayers  use  different  weights. 
With  them  a  centner  is  one  dram,  to  which  the  other 
parts  are  proportioned.  Encyc. 

CEN'TO,  h.     [L.  cento,  patched  cloth,  a  rhapsody.] 
A  composition  formed  by  verses  or  passages  from 
different  authors,  disposed  in  a  new  order.     Encyc. 

CEN'TRAL,  a.     [L.  centralis.] 

Relating  to  the  center ;  placed  in  the  center  or 
middle  ;  containing  the  center,  or  pertaining  to  the 
parts  near  the  center. 

Central  forces  ;  in  meclianics,  the  two  antagonist 
forces,  (the  centripetal  and  centrifugal,)  by  whose 
united  action  bodies  are  caused  to  revolve  round  a 
central  point.  Hebcrt. 

CENTRE.     See  Center.       • 

CEN-TRAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  central. 

CEN-TRAL-l-ZA'TION,  7t.    Act  of  centralizing. 

CEN'TRAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  draw  to  a  central  point; 
to  bring  to  a  center.  Calhoun. 

CEN'TRAL-LY,  ado.    With  regard  to  the  center ;  in 
a  central  manner. 

CEN'TRIC,  a.    Placed  in  the  center  or  middle. 

CEN'TRIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  central  position. 

CEM'TRIC-AL-NESS,  n.    Situation  in  the  center. 

CEN-TRIF'U-GAL,   a.       [L.   centrum  and  fugio,  to 
flee.] 

1.  Tending  to  recede  from  the  center.  The  centrif- 
ugal force  of  a  body  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies, 
moving  round  another  body  in  a  curve,  tend  to  fly 
off  from  the  axis  of  their  motion,  in  a  tangent,  to  the 
periphery  of  the  curve.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  expanding  first  at  the  summit,  and 
later  at  the  base,  as  a  flower.  Lindley. 

CEN-TRIP'E-TAL,  a.     [L.  centrum  and  pcto,  to  move 
toward.] 

1.  Tending  toward  the  center.  Centripetal  force,  is 
that  force  whiih  draws  or  impels  a  body  toward 
some  point  as  a  center ;  as  in  case  of  a  planet  re- 
volving  round  the  sun,  the  center  of  the  system. 

2.  In  botany,  expanding  first  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
florescence, and  later  at  the  summit,  as  a  flower. 

Lindley. 
Note.  —  The   common  accentuation  of  centrifugal 
and   centripetal  is  artificial   and   harsh.     The  accent 
on  the  first  and  third  syllables,  as  in   circumpolar, 
would  he  natural  and  easy. 

CEN-TUM'VIR,  ?i. ;  pi.  Centum'viri.    [L.  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  vir,  a  man.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  judges  in  ancient  Rome, 
appointed  by  the  pretor,  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  At  first,  three  were  taken  from 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  making  one  hundred 
and  five,  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number, 
they  were  called  centumviri.  The  number  was  af- 
terward increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  with- 
out a  change  of  their  title.  SmitA's  Diet. 

CEN-TUM'VI-RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  centumvir. 

CEX-TUM'VI-RATE,  n.     The  office  of  a  centumvir. 

CEN'TU-PLE,  a.     [Fr.,from  L.  centuplex,  centum,  and 
plico,  to  fold.] 
A  hundred  fold. 

CEN'TU-PLE,  v.  t.    To  multiply  a  hundred  fold. 

CEN-Tu'PLI-€ATE,    v.  t.     [L.  centum    and  plicatus, 
folded  ;  Sp.  centuplicar,  to  make  a  hundred  fold.] 
To  make  a  hundred  fold. 

CEN-TO'PLI-€a-TED,  pp.    Made  a  hundred  fold. 

CEN-Tu'PLI-Ca-TING,   ppr.      Making    a    hundred 
fold. 

CEN-TO'RI-AL,  a.      [from  century.]     Relating   to   a 
century,  or  a  .hundred  years  ;  as,  a  centurial  sermon. 

When  Uie  third  centurial  luljilec  of  New  England  sh:ill  come, 
who  of  us  will  then  be  living  to  participate  the  general  joy  I 
J.  woodbridge. 

CEN-TO'RI-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  ccnturio,  to  divide  into 

hundreds,  or  companies.] 

To  divide  into  hundreds.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CEN-Tu'RI-A  TOR,  in.      [Fr.  centuriatcur,  from    L. 

CEX'TU-IUST,  \      ccnturia,  a   century,  or  from 

ccnturio,  to  divide  into  hundreds.] 

An  historian  who  distinguishes  time  into  centuries ; 
as  in  the  Universal  Church  History  of  Magdeburg. 

Anliffe. 
CEN-TO'RI-ON,  n.     [L.  centurio,  from  centum,  a  hun- 
dred.] 


CER 

Among  the  Romans,  a   military  officer  who   com 

manded  a  hundred  men,  a  century,  or  company  of 

infantry,  answering  to  the  captain  in  modern  armies. 

CEN'TU-RY,    fsent'yu-re,)    n,      [L.    centuria,    from 

centum,  a  hundred.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  hundred  ;  any  thing  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  parts. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Roman  people  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  magistrates,  and  enacting  laws,  the  peo- 
ple voting  by  centuries ;  also,  a  company  consisting 
of  a  hundred  men. 

3.  A  period  of  a  hundred  years.  This  is  the  most 
common  signification  of  the  word  ;  and  as  we  begin 
our  modern  computation  of  time  from  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  that  event ; 
as,  the  first  or  second  century,  or  the  tenth  century.  If 
we  intend  to  apply  the  word  to  a  different  era,  we 
use  an  explanatory  adjunct ;  as,  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  or  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

4.  Tile  Centuries  of  Magdeburg ;  a  title  given  to  an 
ecclesiastical  history,  arranged  in  thirteen  centuries, 
compiled  by  a  great  number  of  Protestants  at  Mag- 
deburg. 

CEOL.  [Sax.,  a  ship,  L.  eeloz,  or  Eng.  heel.]  This 
word  is  sometimes  found  prefixed  to  names. 

CEPH-AL-AL'GI€,  a.  [Infra.]    Relating  to  headache. 

CEPH'AL-AL-GY,  n.     [Gr.  KupaXuXyia,  KC<j}aXn,  the 
head,  and  aX)»i,  pain.] 
The  headache. 

CE-PHAL'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KcbaXiicos,  from  Ktd>aXri,  the 
head.] 

Pertaining  to  the  head ;  as,  cephalic  medicines, 
remedies  for  disorders  in  the  head.  The  cephalic 
vein,  which  runs  along  the  arm,  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  open  it  for  disorders  of 
the  head.  Encyc. 

CE-PHAL'I€,  77.  A  medicine  for  headache,  or  other 
disorder  in  the  head. 

CEPH'AL-0-EX-TRA€T'OR,  ti.  An  instrument  to 
extract  a  fetus  by  clasping  the  head.  Casanova. 

CEPH'AL-O-POD,  n.*  [Gr.  KiyaXr,,  head,  and  soda, 
the  feet.] 

In  natural  history,  a  molluscous  animal  character- 
ized by  a  distinct  head  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  long 
arms,  by  which  it  crawls  and  seizes  objects.  The 
sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  is  one  of  these  animals.  The 
name  cephalopod  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  feet,  or 
arms,  are  arranged  about  the  head,  or  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  it.  Dana. 

CEPH-A-LO-POD'IC,      j  a.  Belonging  to  the  cephal- 

CEPH-A-LOP'O-DOUS,  (      opods. 

CE-PHE'US,  Ti.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere. 

CE'PHUS,  n.  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck  kind  ;  also,  a 
species  of  monkey,  the  Mona.     Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

CE-RA'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  cera,  wax.]  Wax-like;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  wax. 

CER'A-SIN,  n.     [L.  cerasus.] 

Any  gummy  substance  which  swells  in  cold  water, 
but  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.      Ure.     Dr.  John. 

CER'A-SITE,  7i.     [L.  cerasum,  cherry.] 

A  petrifaction  resembling  a  cherry.  Cyc. 

2.  The  native  muriate  of  lead.  Dana. 

CE-RAS'TeS,  7t.*  [Gr.  «por'/c.  from  Ktoas,  a  horn.] 
In  zoology,  a  genus  of  poisonous  African  serpents 
with  horns.  Brande. 

CE'RATE,  n.     [L.  ceratum,  from  cera,  wax.] 

A  thick  kind  of  ointment,  composed  of  wax  and 
oil,  with  other  ingredients,  applied  externally  in  va- 
rious diseases.  Cyc. 

CE'RA-TED,  a.     [L.  ceratus.] 
Covered  with  wax. 

CER'A-TRIN,  n.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland 
m  oss. 

CER'BE-RUS,  it.  [L.]  In  mythology,  a  monster  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog,  guarding  the  entrance  into  the  infer- 
nal regions,  and  described,  by  different  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  having  three,  fifty,  and  even  a  hundred 
heads. 

CeRE,  t!.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the  base  of  the 
bill  in  some  birds,  as  in  those  of  the  hawk  tribe. 

Encyc. 

CERE,  v.  t.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax.  Wiseman. 

CE'RE-AL,  a.  [from  Ceres.]  Pertaining  to  edible 
grain,  as  wheat,  rye,  &c.  Humboldt. 

CE-RE-A'LI-A,  71.  pi.  A  technical  term  for  the  edible 
grains.  Prout. 

CER-E-BEL'LUM,  n.     [L.  cerebellum.] 

The  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  brain,  or  the  lit- 
tle brain.  Coze. 

CER'E-BRAL,    )         ,.-         T  .  ,.     .      .     , 

CER'E-BRI\E   (  a'     Lfrom  ^J-  cerebrum,  the  brain.] 

Pertaining  to  the  cerebrum,  or  brain. 
CER'E-BRUM,  n.     [L.]    The  front  and  larger  part  of 

the  brain. 
CERE'CLOTH,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax,  and  clotjt.] 

A  cloth  smeared  with  melted  wax,  or  with  some 
gummy  or  glutinous  matter.  Bacon. 

But  the  English  word  for  a  cloth  used  to  cover 
wounds  is  sear-cloth  ,•  Sax.  sar-cloth,  a  sore-cloth. 
CER'-ED,  (seerd,)  pp.    Spread  over  with  melted  wax. 
CERE'MENT,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 


CER 

Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead 
bodies  are  infolded,  When  embalmed.  Johnson. 

CERE  Mo'NI-AL,  a.     [See  Cduemony-.] 

1.  Relating  to  ceremony,  or  external  rite;  ritual; 
according  to  the  forms  of  established  rites  ;  as,  cere- 
monial exactness.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  Jewisii  religion  ;  as,  the  cere- 
monial law,  or  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the 
moral  and  judicial  law. 

2.  Formal ;  observant  of  old  forms  ;  exact ;  precise 
in  manners.  Dryden. 

In  this  latter  sense,  Ceremonious  is  now  used. 

CER-E-Mo'NI-AL,  7t.  Outward  form  ;  external  rite, 
or  established  forms,  or  rites,  including  all  the  forms 
prescribed  ;  a  system  of  rules  and  ceremonies,  en- 
joined by  law,  or  established  by  custom,  whether  in 
religious  worship,  in  social  intercourse,  or  in  the 
courts  of  princes. 

2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  or  the  book  containing  the  ruleB 
prescribed  to  be  observed  on  solemn  occasions. 

CER-E-Mo'NI-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  rites  and 
ceremonies  ;  as,  a  person  ceremonially  unclean  ;  an 
act  ceremonially  unlawful.  Milton. 

CER-E-Mo'Nl-OUS,  a.f  Consisting  of  outward  forms 
and  rites  ;  as,  the  ceremonious  part  of  worship. 
In  this  sense,  Ceremonial  is  now  used. 

2.  Full  of  ceremony,  or  solemn  forms.         Shak. 

3.  Acc/jrding  to  the  rules  and  forms  prescribed,  or 
customary  ;  civil;  formally  respectful.  "  Ceremoni- 
ous phrases."  Addison. 

4.  Formal ;  according  to  the  rules  of  civility  ;  as, 
to  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 

5.  Formal ;  exact ;  precise  ;  too  observant  of  forms. 
CER-E-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  ceremonious  man- 
ner ;  formally  ;  with  due  forms. 

CER-E-M5'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  use  of  customary 
forms ;  the  practice  of  too  much  ceremony  ;  great 
formality  in  manners. 

CER'E-MO-NY,  71.  [L.  Sp.  It.  Port,  ceremonial  Fr. 
ceremonic.] 

1.  Outward  rite  ;  external  form  in  religion. 

2.  Forms  of  civility ;  rules  established  by  custom 
for  regulating  social  intercourse. 

3.  Outward   forms  of  state  ;  the  forms  prescribed 
or  established  by  order  or  custom,  serving  for  the 
purpose  of  civility  or  magnificence,  as  in  levees  of 
princes,  the  reception  of  embassadors,  Sec- 
Master  of  ceremonies ;  an  officer  who  superintends 

the  reception  of  embassadors.     A  person  who  regu- 
lates the  forms  to  be  observed  by  the  company,  or 
attendants,  on  a  public  occasion. 
CE'RE-O-LITE,  71.     [L.  cera,  wax,  and  Gr.  >iSos,  a 
stone.] 

A  substance  which  in  appearance  and  softness  re- 
sembles wax  ;  sometimes  confounded  with  steatite. 
Cyc.     Cleavcland. 
CE'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  cercus,  from  cera,  wax.] 

Waxen  ;  like  wax.  Oayton. 

Ce'ReS,  ti.*[L.]  In  mythology,  the  inventor  or  goddess 
of  corn,  or  rather  the  name  of  corn  deified. 

2.  One  of  the  asteroids  or  small  planets  revolving 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1801. 
CE'RIN,  ti.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

1.  A  peculiar  substance  which  precipitates,  on 
evaporation,  from  alcohol,  which  has  been  digested 
on  grated  cork.  Ure. 

2.  The  part  of  common  wax  which  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Brande. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  mineral  Allanite. 
CE-RINTH'I-ANS,7i,;;Z.    A  set  of  heretics,  the  earliest 

of  the  Gnostic  sects,  so  called  from  Cerinthus,  one 
of  the  first  heresiarchs  in  the  church.  They  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  they  held  that,  ill  his  bap- 
tism, a  celestial  virtue  descended  on  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  by  means  of  which  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  made  Christ.  Encyc. 

CE'RITE,  71.  [See  Cerium.]  The  silicious  oxyd  of 
cerium,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale  rose  red  color,  with 
a  tinge  of  yellow.       Huiiy.     Jameson.     Cleavcland. 

CE'RI  U.M,  ti;  A  metal  discovered  in  Sweden,  in  the 
mineral  cerite,  and  so  called  from  the  planet  Ceres. 
It  is  of  a  great  specific  gravity  ;  its  color  a  grayish 
white,  and  its  texture  lamellar.     Dict.ofJVaL  Hist. 

CER'NU-OUS,  a.     [L.  cernuus.] 

In  botany,  having  the  top  curved  downward. 

CF.-RO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  cerographv. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in,  or  who 
practices,  cerography. 

CE-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  cera,  wax,  and  Gr.  ypaipoi, 
to  write.] 

1.  A  writing  on  wax. 

2.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wax,  spread  on  a  sheet 
of  copper,  from  which  a  stereotype  plate  is  taken. 

S.  E.  Morse. 

CE-RO'MA,  71.  In  ancient  architecture,  that  part  of  the 
ancient  baths  and  gymnasia  in  which  bathers  and 
wrestlers  used  to  anoint  themselves  with  a  compo- 
sition of  oil  and  wax.  Elme-s. 

CER'O-MAN-CY,  71.  Divination  by  dropping  melted 
wax  in  water. 

CE-RDON",  ».  [from  the  Spanish.]  A  bale  or  pack- 
age made  of  skins. 
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CE-RO-PLAS'Tre,  n.  In  sculpture,  the  art  of  model- 
ing or  of  forming  models  in  wax.  Mine's, 

CER'KI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Cerris,or  bitter  oak. 

Chaucer. 

CER'RIS,  n.     [L.]    The  bitter  oak. 

CER'TAIN,  (ser'tin,)  a.  [Pr.  certain ;  Sp.  cierto ;  It. 
and  Port,  certo  ;  from  L.  certus.] 

1.  Sure;  true-,  undoubted;  unquestionable;  that 
can  not  be  denied  ;  existing  in  fact  and  truth. 

The  dream  is  certain,  and  die  interpretauon  sure.  —  Dan.  ii. 

2.  Assured  in  mind  ;  having  no  doubts  ;  followed 
by  of,  before  a  noun. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot, 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  of  death, 

Consort  with  thee  Milton. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event,  Dryden. 

3.  Unfailing ;  always  producing  the  intended  ef- 
fect ;  as,  we  may  have  a  certain  remedy  for  a  disease. 

4.  Not  doubtful  or  casual ;  really  existing. 

Virtue  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.  Dryden. 

5.  Stated;  fixed;  determinate;  regular. 

Ye  shall  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

6.  Particular. 

There  came  a  certain  poor  widow.  —  Mark  xii. 
In  the  plural  number,  a  particular  part  or  num- 
ber ;  some  ;  an  indefinite  part,  number,  or  quantity. 
"  Hanani  came,  he  and  certain  men  of  Judah."     "  1 
mourned  certain  days."     Neh.  i.  2,  6. 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  cer- 
tain also  of  your  own  poets  have  said."     jHcts  xvii. 
CER'TAIN-LY,  adv.     Without  doubt  or  question  ;  in 
truth  and  fact. 

Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

2.  Without  failure. 

He  said,  I  will  certainly  return  to  thee.  —  Gen.  xviii. 
CER'TAIN-NESS,  n.    Certainty,  which  see. 
CER'TAIN-TY,  (ser'tin-te,)  n.     A  fixed  or  real  state  ; 
truth ;  fact. 

Know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no  more  drive 
out  these  nations.  —  Josh,  xxiii.    Luke  i. 

2.  Full  assurance  of  mind  ;  exemption  from  doubt. 

Certainly  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
our  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Exemption  from  failure  ;  as,  the  certainty  of  an 
event,  or  of  the  success  of  a  medicine. 

The  certainly  of  punishment  is  the  truest  security  against  crimes. 

Ames. 

4.  Regularity ;  settled  state. 

CER'TES,  adv.     Certainly;  in  truth;  verily.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
CER-TIF'I-€ATE,  n.      [Fr.   certificat;    It.  certificato. 
See  Certify. J 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  written  testimony  not 
sworn  to;  a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
party,  and  intended  to  verify  a  fact. 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  the  written  declara- 
tion, under  the  hand  or  seal,  or  both,  of  some  pub- 
lic officer,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  court,  or  to 
substantiate  a  fact.  A  certificate  of  this  kind  may 
be  considered  as  given  under  the  oath  of  office. 

3.  Trial  by  certificate,  is  where  the  evidence  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the 
point  in  dispute ;  as,  when  the  issue  is  whether  a 
person  was  absent  in  the  army,  this  is  tried  by  the 
certificate  of  the  mareschall  of  the  army,  in  writing 
under  his  seal.  Blackston'e. 

CER-TIF'1-€ATE,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  give  a  certificate ; 
to  lodge  a  certificate  with  the  proper  officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  the  ministry,  in  a  parish  or  eccle- 
siastical society.  New  England. 

2.  To  give  a  certificate  to,  acknowledging  one  to 
be  a  parishioner. 


3.  To  verifv  by  certificate. 

CER-TIF'I-€A-TED,  pp.  Declared  ;  verified  by  a 
certificate. 

CER-TIFT-CA-TING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  a  certifi- 
cate ;  verifying  by  a  certificate. 

CER-TI-FI-GA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  certifying. 

CER'T1-FI--EB,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Certify.]  Testified 
to  in  writing  ;  assured  ;  made  certain  ;  informed. 

CER'TI-FJ-ER,  n.     One  who  certifies,  or  assures. 

CER'TI-F? ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  certifier;  Sp.  certificar  ;  It.  cer- 
tijicarc;  Low  L.  ccrtijieo ;  from  certus,  certain,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  testify  to  in  writing  ;  to  make  a  declaration 
in  writing,  under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal,  to  make 
known  or  establish  a  fact. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor,  and  upon 
such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded. 

The  judge  sh-ill  certify  under  his  hand,  that  the  freehold  came 
chiefly  iu  question.  Blackslone. 

2.  To  give  certain  inforrhation  to ;  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

Vv  e  have  sent  and  certified  the  king.  —  iCara  iv. 

3.  To  give  certain  information  of;  applied  to  things. 

This  is  designed  to  certify  those  things  that  are  confirmed  of 
God's  favor,  Hammond. 


CES 

It  is  followed  by  of .after  the  person,  and  before  the 
thing  told  ;  as,  I  certified  you  of  the  fact. 
CER'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  written  testimony, 
or  certificate ;  giving  certain  notice ;  making  cer- 
tainly known.  _ 
CER-TIO-RA' RI,  n.  [Low  L.  certioror,  from  certus, 
certior.] 

A  writ  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  or 
other  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  an  infe- 
rior court,  or  remove  a  cause  there  depending,  that 
it  may  be  tried  in  the  superior  court.  This  writ  is 
obtained  upon  complaint  of  a  party,  that  he  has  not 
received  justice,  or  that  he  can  not  have  an  impartial 
trial  in  the  inferior  court.  Encyc. 

CER'TI-TUDE,  n.  [Low  L.  certitude,  from  certus, 
certain.] 

Certainty ;   assurance  ;  freedom  from   doubt. 

Dryden. 
CER'TJLE,  a.     [L.  cceruleus.]     Blue.  Letjer. 

CE-Ru'LE-AN,    )    a.     [L.  aeruleus ;   It.  and  Sp.  ce- 
CE-RC'LE-OUS,  ]       ruleo.] 

Sky-colored  ;  blue.  Thomson. 

CER-U-LIF'IC,  a.    Producing  a  blue  or  sky-color. 
CER'U-LIN,  n.    Indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 

used  in  dyeing  Saxon  blue.  Bigelom. 

CE-Ru'iMEN,  n.     [L.  cera,  wax.] 

The  wax  or  yellow  matter  secreted  by  the  ear.    . 
CE'RUSE,  n.     [Fr.  ceruse ;   L.  and   It.  cerussa ;   Sp. 
cemsa.] 

White  lead  ;  a  carbonate  of  lead,  produced  by  ex- 
posing the  metal,  in  thin  plates,  to  the  vapor  of  vine- 
gar.   Lead  is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  form  of 
ceruse. 
CE'RuS-£D,  (se'rast,)  a.    Washed  with  a  preparation 

of  white  lead.  Bcaum.  and  Ft. 

CER'VI-CAL,  a.  [L.  cervix,  the  neck,  whence  ccr- 
vicalis.] 

Belonging  to  the  neck  ;  as,  the  cervical  nerves ; 
cervical  vessels.  Encyc. 

CER'VINE,  a.  [L.  cervinus ;  Sp.  ccrvino ;  from  L. 
cervus,  a  deer  ;  W.  carw ;  Corn,  and  Arm.  Icaru ; 
Eamtchatka,  Iran.] 

Pertaining  to  the  deer,  or  to  animals  of  the  genus 
Cervus. 
CE-SA'RE-AN,  a.     The  Cesarean  operation  is  the  tak- 
ing of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cutting  ;  an  opera- 
tion which,  it  is  said,  gave  birth  to  Csesar,  the  Roman 
emperor. 
CES-PI-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  ccspes,  turf.] 
Pertaining  to  turf ;  made  of  turf.  Qough. 

CES'PI-ToSE,  a.     [L.  ccspes,  turf.] 

In  botany,  growing  in  tufts. 
CES'Pl-TOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  turf;  turfy 

A  cespitcuis  or  turfy  plant  has  many  stems  from  the  same  root, 
usually  forming  a  close,  thick  carpet  or  malting.   Marty7%. 

CESS  (as  a  noun,  a  rate  or  tax,  and  as  a  verb,  to  rate  or 
lay  a  tax)  is  probably  a  corruption  of  assess,  or  from 
the  same  root.     It  is  not  used.  Spenser. 

CESS  or  CESSE.     Out  of  all  cesse  sans  cessc,  is  with- 
out stay ;  excessively.  Shah. 
CESS,  j).  i.     [L.  cesso,  to  cease.]     To  cease.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
2.  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.     [Ok.]  Cowcl. 

CESS'ANT,  a.     Ceasing  ;   intermitting  action. 

Jilontagitc. 
CES-SA'TION,  n.  t  [L.  cessatio,  from  cesso,  to  cease.] 

1.  A  ceasing ;  a  stop  ;  a  rest ;  the  act  of  discontin- 
uing motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  whether  tem- 
porary or  final. 

2.  A  ceasing  or  suspension  of  operation,  force,  or 
effect ;  as,  a  cessation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

A  cessation  of  arms ;  an  armistice  or  truce,  agreed 
to  by  the  commanders  of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a 
capitulation,  or  for  other  purposes. 

CES-SA'  VIT,  n.  [L.  cesso,  to  cease  ;  cessavit,  he  hath 
ceased.] 

In  law,  a  writ  given  by  statute,  to  recover  lands, 
when  the  tenant  or  occupier  has  ceased  for  two  years 
to  perform  the  service  which  constitutes  the  condi- 
tion of  his  tenure,  and  has  not  sufficient  goods  or 
chattels  to  be  distrained,  or  the  tenant  has  so  inclosed 
the  land  that  the  lord  cannot  come  upon  it  to  distrain. 

Blaclistonc. 

CES'SER,  n.  [See  Cess.]  A  ceasing;  a  neglect  to 
perform  services  or  payment  for  two  years.  [See 
Cessavit.]  Blackstone. 

CES-SI-B1L'I-TY,  n.  [See  Cede  and  Cession.]  The 
act  of  giving  way  or  receding.    [Little,  used.]    Digby. 

CES'SI-BLE,  a.  [See  Cede.]  Giving  way  ;  yielding  ; 
easy  to  give  way.  Digby. 

CES'SION,  (sesh'un,)  n.  [L.  cessio  ;  Fr.  cession;  from 
L.  cedo.  cessum.     See  Cede.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  way ;  a  yielding  to  force  or 
impulse.  Bacon. 

2.  A  yielding,  or  surrender,  as  of  property  or 
rights,  to  another  person  ;  particularly,  a  surrender 
of  conquered  territory  to  its  former  proprietor  or 
sovereign,  by  treaty. 

3.  In  the  civil  lam,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  a  per- 
son's effects  to  his  creditors,  to  avoid  imprisonment. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  lam,  the  leaving  of  a  benefice 
|      without  dispensation  or  being  otherwise  qualified. 
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When  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a  bishop,  or 
when  the  parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  benefice, 
without  dispensation,  the  benefices  are  void  by  ces- 
sion, without  resignation.  Encyc. 

CES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Having  surrendered  effects  ;  as, 
a  cessionary  bankrupt.  Martin. 

CESS'MENT,  n.     An  assessment  or  tax.     [JVot  used.] 

CES'SOR,  n.  [L.  cesso,  to  cease.]  In  lam,  he  that  neg- 
lects, for  two  years,  to  perform  the  service  by  which 
he  holds  lands,  so  that  he  incurs  the  danger  of  the 
writ  of  cessavit.     [See  Cessavit.]  Cornel. 

2.  An  assessor,  or  taxer. 

CESS'-POOL,  n.  A  cavity  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  the  sediment  of  water  conveyed  in 
drains. 

CEST,  n.     [Infra.]     A  lady's  girdle.  Collins. 

CEST'US,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  kcc-toc.] 

The  girdle  of  Venus,  or  marriage  girdle,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

CE-SU'RA,  or  CE-STJ'RA,  n.  [Fr.  cesure  ;  It.  cesura ; 
L.  caesura,  from  ccedo,  casum,  to  cut  off] 

A  pause  in  verse,  so  introduced  as  to  aid  the  reci- 
tal, and  render  the  versification  more  melodious.  It 
divides  a  verse  or  line  into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 
Its  most  pleasing  effect  is  produced  when  it  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  second  foot,  or  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  third  foot.  Sheridan. 

CE-Su'RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cesura. 

CE-TA'CE-A.  n.  pi.  I  In  natural  history,  terms  applied 

CE-Ta'CEAN,  ?!.  (  to  the  order  of  Cetaceous  ani- 
mals :  marine  mammalia.  [See  the  next  word.]  Bell. 

CE-TA'CEOUS,  (se-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  cete;  Gr.  ktjt-us, 
a  whale.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Cetacea;  belonging  to  the  whale 
kind.  The  cetaceous  fishes  include  the  genera  Ivlon- 
odon,  Balffina,  Physeter,  and  Delphinus.  They  have 
no  gills,  but  an  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
a  fiat  or  horizontal  tail.  They  are  predaceous  in 
their  habits.  Encyc. 

CE'TATE,  n.    A  compound  of  cetic  acid ,  with  a  base. 

Cherreul. 

CET'TE-RA€H,  n.  A  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
Asplenium,  or  spleenwort. 

CE'TIC,  a.     [L.  cetus,  a  whale.] 

Pertaining  to  the  whale.  The  cetic  acid  is  a  pecu- 
liar substance  obtained  from  the  spermaceti.     Ure. 

CE'TIN,  ti.     [L.  cetus,  a  whale.] 

A  name  given  to  pure  spermaceti  by  Chevreul. 

€ET-0-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  [from  cetology.]  Pertaining 
to  cetology. 

CE-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred  animals. 

CE-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  xfji-os,  a  whale,  and  \oyos, 
discourse.] 

The  doctrine  or  natural  history  of  cetaceous  ani- 
mals. Ed.  Encyc. 

CE'TUS,  n.  [Supra.]  In  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a 
large  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CEY'LAN-ITE,  n.  [from  Ceylon.]  A  dingy  blue, 
or  grayish  black,  variety  of  spinel.  It  is  also  called 
pleonaste.  Cyc.     Ure. 

CHAB'A-SIE,      )  n.      [Gr.  xa/9av>?,  one   of  twenty 

CHAB'A-SITE,  \  species  of  stones  mentioned  in  the 
poem  mot  \S ■«,  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  This  term 
was  introduced  into  modern  mineralogy  by  Box 
d'Antic.     Schabosit,  Werner.] 

A  mineral  classed  with  the  Zeolites,  occurring  in 
oblique,  glassy  crystals,  (rhombohedrons,)  having 
nearly  the  form  of  the  cube.  Other  crystals  have 
the  form  of  double,  six-sided  pyramids.  It  is  either 
colorless  or  tinged  with  red  or  a  shade  of  yellow. 
The  principal  constituents  are  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  with  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Gmelinite,  leoyne, 
acadiolite,  and  sedererite,  are  considered  varieties  of 
this  mineral.        ,  Dana. 

CHACE.    See  Chase. 

CHA-€OON',7).  [Sp.  chacona.]  A  dance  like  a  saraband. 

CHAD,  (shad,)  n.    A  kind  offish  ;  the  shad.  Carem. 

CHaFE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  echauffer ;  Sp.  escalfar,  to  warm  ; 
Port,  escalfar,  to  poach  or  boil  slightly  ;  from  the  root 
of  L.  caleo,  whence  calefio,  calfacio.] 

1.  To  excite  heat  or  inflammation  by  friction  ;  as, 
to  chafe  the  skin  ;  also,  to  fret  and  wear  by  rubbing ; 
as,  to  chafe  a  cable. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  the  mind  ;  to  excite  passion  ; 
to  inflame  ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  cause  to  fret ;  to  pro- 
voke or  incense.  2  Sam.  xvii.  8. 

3.  To  excite  violent  action  ;  to  cause  to  rage  ;  as, 
the  wind  chafes  the  ocean. 

A.  To  perfume  ;  rather,  to  stimulate,  or  agitate  ;  to 
excite  by  pungent  odors. 

Lilies,  whose  scent  chafed  the  air.  Suckling. 

CHAFE,  v.  i.  To  be  excited  or  heated ;  to  rage ;  to 
fret ;  to  be  in  violent  action.  Pope. 

2.  To  act  violently  upon,  by  rubbing ;  to  frcy 
against,  as  waves  against  a  shore. 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  widi  his  shores,  Shak. 

3.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing ;  as,  a  cable 
CHAFE,  7t.     Heat,  excited  by  friction.  [chafes. 

2.  Violent  agitation  of  the  mind  or  passions  ;  heat ; 
fret ;  passion.  Camden. 

CHAF'£D,  (chaft,)  pp.  or  a.  Heated  or  fretted  by 
rubbing;  worn  by  friction. 
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CHaP'ER,  n.    One  who  chafes. 

CHAF'ER,  n.     [Sax.  ceafor;  D.  kever ;  G.  kdfer.] 
An  insect,  a  species  of  Scarabanis,  or  beetle. 

CHAF'ER-Y,  n.  [from  chafe.]  In  iron  works,  a 
forge  in  which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  a  welding 
heat.  Nicholson. 

CHAFE'-WAX,  n.  In  England,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for  the  seal- 
ing of  writs.     4  Harris. 

CHAFF,  n.     [Sax.  ceaf;  D.  kaft  G.  kaff.] 

1.  The  husk  or  dry  calyx  of  corn  and  grasses.  In 
common  language,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  husks 
when  separated  from  the  corn  by  thrashing,  riddling, 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes  used,  rather 
improperly,  to  denote  straw  cut  small  for  the  food  of 
cattle.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

2.  Refuse ;  worthless  matter ;  especially  that  which 
is  light,  and  apt  to  be  driven  by  the  wind.  In  Scrip- 
ture, false  doctrines,  fruitless  designs,  hypocrites,  and 
ungodly  men,  are  compared  to  chaff.  Ps.  i.  4.  Jer. 
xxiii  38.     Is  xxxiii   11      .Mat,    ill    12, 

CHAFF'-CUT-TER,  n.  A  machine  for  cutting  up 
straw,  &.c,  into  chaff. 

CHAF'FER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  ccapian  ;  D.  koopen  ;  G.  kaufen  ; 
Sw.  kapa ;  Dan.  kibber,  to  bargain  or  buy.  It  seems 
to  be  radically  the  same  word  as  cheap,  cheapen,  and 
chap  in  chapman.     See  Cheap.] 

To  treat  about  a  purchase  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  haggle ; 
to  negotiate ;  to  chop  and  change  ;  as,  to  chaffer  for 
preferments.  Drydcn. 

CHAF'FER,  v.  t.    To  buy ;  to  exchange.       Spenser. 
[In  this  sense  it  is  obsolete.] 

CHAF'FER,  n.     Merchandise.  [Not  in  use.]   Skelton. 

CHAF'FER-ER,  n.  One  who  chaffers ;  a  bargainer ; 
a  buyer. 

OHAF'FER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bargaining;  buying. 

CHAF'FERN,  ?!.     A  vessel  for  heating  water.  [Local.] 

CHAF'FER- Y,  n.   Traffic;  buying  and  selling.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

CHAF'FINCH,  n.*  [chaff  and  .finch.]  A  species  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Fringillida?  or  Finch  family, 
which  are  said  to  delight  in  chaff,  and  are  admired 
for  their  song. 

CHXFF'LESS,  a.     Without  chaff.  Shah 

CHXFF'WEED,  ?i.  A  plant,  cudweed,  a  species  of 
Gnaphaliura  ;  but  this  name  is  given  also  to  the  Cen- 
tunculus.  Muhlenberg. 

CHXFF'Y,  a.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff ;  light;  as, 
chaffy  straws  ;  chaffy  opinions.     Brown.    Olanville. 

CHSF'fNG,  «.    State  of  being  rubbed  by  friction. 

CHAF'ING,  ppr.  Heating  or  fretting  by  friction  ;  vex- 
ing or  fretting  the  mind. 

CHAF'ING-DISH,  n.  [chafe  and  dish.]  A  dish  or 
vessel  to  hold  coals  for  heating  any  thing  set  on  it ; 
a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

CHA-GRIN',  (sha-grin',)  rc.t  [Fr.  This  word,  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  kind  of  sldn  or  leather,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  a  Turkish  word,  sagri,  Fr.  croupe. 
The  skin  is  dressed  so  as  to  present  on  its  surface  lit- 
tle eminences.    See  Shagreen.] 

Ill-humor  ;  vexation  ;  peevishness  ;  fretfulness. 

Pope. 

CHA-GRIN',  (sha-grin',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  chagrincr.] 
To  excite  lll-huinor  in  ;  to  vex ;  to  mortify. 

CHA-GRIN'ED,;/-.     Vexed  ;  fretted;  displeased. 

CIIaIN,  n.  [Fr.  chainc,  for  chaisne;  Norm,  cadene,  and 
cheyuc  ';  Arm.  cluulen,  cadenn,  or  jadenn  ;  Sp.  cadena ; 
Port,  cadea ;  It.  catena  :  L.  catena  ;  D.  keten ;  G.  kette  ; 

'     s     „ 
Sw.  kddia  ;  Dan.  kede:  W.  cadwen;  Qu.  Ar.  M  *^i 

.-     -  t 
from  iV£=>l  akada,  to  hind  or  make  fast.] 

1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings  connected,  or  fitted  in- 
to one  another,  usually  made  of  some  kind  of  metal ; 
as,  a  chain  of  gold,  or  of  iron  ;  but  the  word  is  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  kind  of  material.  It  is 
used  often  for  an  ornament  about  the  person. 

2.  That  which  binds ;  a  real  chain  ;  that  which 
restrains,  confines,  or  fetters ;  a  bond. 


3.  Bondage ,  affliction. 

He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.  —  Lam.  iii. 

4.  Bondage ;  slavery. 

In  despotism  the  people  sleep  soundly  in  their  chains.     Ames. 

5.  Ornament.     Prov.  i.  9. 

6.  A  series  of  things  linked  together;  a  series  of 
things  connected  or  following  in  succession  ;  as,  a 
chain  of  causes,  of  ideas,  or  events  ;  a  chain  of 
being. 

7.  A  range,  or  line  of  things  connected  ;  as,  a  chain 
of  mountains. 

8.  A  series  of  links,  forming  an  instrument  to 
measure  land. 

9.  A  string  of  twisted  wire,  or  something  similar, 
to  hang  a  watch  on,  and  for  other  purposes. 

10.  In  France,  a  measure  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  va- 
rious commodities,  of  various  length. 

11.  In  ship-building,  chains  are  strong  links  or  plates 
of  iron,  bolted,  at  the  lower  end,  to  the  ship's  side, 
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used  to  contain  the  blocks  called  dead-eyes,  by  which 
the  shrouds  of  the  mast  are  extended. 

12.  The  warp  in  weaving,  as  in  French. 

13.  Chain,  in  surveying  land,  is  in  length  four  rods 
or  perches,  or  sixty-six  feet.  It  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred links,  each  link  l-P^ij  inches. 

Chain-wales,  (of  a  ship.)     See  Channel. 

Top-chain ;  on  board  a  ship,  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail- 
yards  in  time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away.  Encyc. 
CHAIN,  v.  t.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  connect  with  a  chain  ; 
to  fasten  or  hind  with  any  thing  in  the  manner  of  a 
chain. 

2.  To  enslave  ;  to  keep  in  slavery. 

And  which  more  blest?  who  chained  his  country,  say, 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  f  Pope. 

3.  To  guard  with  a  chain,  as  a  harbor  or  passage. 

4.  To  unite ;  to  form  chain-work. 
CHAIN'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  fast  or  bound  by  a  chain ; 

connected  by  a  chain  ;  bound  ;  enslaved. 

CHAIN'ING,  ppr.  Binding,  fastening,  or  connecting 
with  a  chain  ;  binding,  or  attaching  to;  enslaving. 

CHAIN'LESS,  a.    Having  no  chains. 

CHAIN'-PUMP,  n.*  A  pump  consisting  of  a  long 
chain,  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves 
or  buckets,  moving  on  two  wheels,  one  above,  the 
other  below,  passing  downward  through  a  wooden 
tube,  and  returning  through  another.  It  is  managed 
by  a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be  em- 
ployed at  once.  Encyc. 

CHAIN'-SHOT,  7t.*  Two  balls,  or  half  balls,  connect- 
ed by  a  chain,  and  used  in  naval  battles  to  cut  down 
masts,  or  cut  away  shrouds  and  rigging. 

CHAIN'-WORK,  n.  Work  consisting  of  threads, 
cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the  form  of 
a  chain,  as  lineal  chaining  or  tambour-work,  reticu- 
lation or  net-work,  &.C.  Ed.  Encyc. 

CHAIR,  7i.  [Fr.  chaire,  a  pulpit,  contracted  from  Norm. 
cadiere,  as  chain  from  catena ;  Arm.  cadani,  or  cador ; 
Ir.  cathaoir;  L.  cathedra;  Gr.  kucWuu,  connected  with 
KuQe^'pai,  to  sit,  Kara  and  c^ojiai ;  W.  cadair,  a  seat 
or  stool.] 

1.  A  movable  seat ;  a  frame  with  a  bottom  made 
of  different  materials,  used  for  persons  to  sit  in  ; 
originally,  a  stool,  and  anciently,  a  kind  of  pulpit 
in  churches. 

2.  A  seat  of  justice,  or  of  authority  ;  as,  a  chair  of 
state. 

3.  A  seat  for  a  professor,  or  his  office ;  as,  the  pro- 
fessor's chair. 

4.  The  seat  for  a  speaker  or  presiding  officer  of  a 
public  council  or  assembly  ;  as,  the  speaker's  chair ; 
and,  by  a  metonymy,  the  speaker  himself;  as,  to  ad- 
dress the  chair. 

5.  A  sedan ;  a  vehicle  on  poles  borne  by  men. 

6.  A  pulpit.  Burnet. 

7.  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one  horse ; 
a  gig. 

8.  Supreme  office  or  magistracy. 

When  Governor  Shtite  came  to  the  chair,  several  of  the  old 
councilors  were  laid  aside.  Belknap. 

9.  The  iron  blocks  which  support  and  secure  the 
rails  in  a  railway. 

10.  Chair,  and  chair-day,  are  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  the  evening  of  life  ;  as,  "  In  thy  c/tair-days  thus 
to  die  in  ruffian  battle."  Tuone. 

Should  bring  thy  father  to  bis  drooping  chair.  Shak. 

Curule  chair  ;  an  ivory  seat,  placed  on  a  car,  used 
by  the  prime  magistrates  of  Rome. 

CHAIR,  v.  t.  To  carry  publicly  in  a  chair  in  triumph  ; 
applied  to  a  candidate  for  office  who  has  gained  his 
election.     [Eng.] 

CHAIR'i^D,  pp.  or  a.    Carried  or  seated  on  a  chair. 

CHAIR'ING,  ppr.  and  it.  Carrying  a  successful  can- 
didate in  a  chair,  in  token  of  triumph.     [Eng.] 

CHAIR'MAN,   n.     The  presiding  officer  or  speaker  of 
an  assembly,  association,  or  company  ;  particularly  of 
a  legislative  house  ;  also,  the  president  or  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  committee. 
2.  One  whose  business  is  to  carry  a  chair.  Dryden. 

CHAIR'MAN-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  chairman  or 
presiding  officer  of  a  meeting.  Parriana. 

CHaISE,  (shaze,)  7t.  [Fr.  chaise,  a  seat  or  chair.  Q.u. 
It.  seggia.] 

A  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse ;  a 
gig.    It  is  open  or  covered. 

eilA-LA'ZA,  n.  [Gr.]  In  botany,  a  small,  brown 
spot  upon  the  testa  of  a  seed,  formed  by  the  union 
of  certain  vessels  proceeding  from  the  hiium  ;  a  part 
of  a  ceed,  springing  from  an  expansion  of  the  raphe, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  base  of  the  nucleus. 

Lindley. 

€HAL-CE-DON'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  chalcedony. 

CHAL-CED'O-NY,  or  CHAL'CE-DO-NY,  n.  '[from 
Chalccdoii,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Byzan- 
tium. Pliny  informs  us  that  Chalcedan  signifies 
the  town  of  blind  men.  The  last  syllable,  then,  is 
the  Celtic  dun.,  English  town,  a  fact  that  the  histo- 
rian should  not  overlook.     Plin.  lib.  5,  32.] 

An  uncrystallized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz, 
having  a  whitish  color,  and  a  luster  nearly  like  wax. 
It  is  found  covering  the  sides  of  cavities  in  amygda- 
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loid,  and  forming  stalactites  in  these  cavities,  and  is 
a  deposit  from  infiltrated  silicions  waters.  When 
chalcedony  of  different  colors  is  arranged  in  stripes, 
it  constitutes  agate;  and  if  the  stripes  are  all  hori- 
zontal, it  is  onyx.  Chrystrprase  is  green  chalcedony  ; 
carnelian,  a  flesh-red,  and  sard,  a  grayish-red  va- 
riety. 

€H  AL-CED'O-N  YX,  n.  A  variety  of  agate,  in  which 
white  and  gray  layers  alternate.  Clcavcland. 

CHAL'CITE,  n.     [Gr.  \a\vs,  brass.] 

Sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  red  color,  so  far  calcined  as 
to  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid.  Fourcroy. 

CHAL-COG'RA-PHER,   j  n.     [Infra.]      An  engraver 

eilAL-COG'RA-PHIST,  $      on  copper  and  brass. 

€HAL-€OG'RA-PHY,  n.      [Gr.  xaAxoc,  brass,   and 
yp<t0ci),  to  write.] 
The  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  brass. 

CHAL-Da'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea,  anciently  a 
country  on  the  Frat  or  Euphrates,  in  Asia,  called,  in 
Scripture,  Shinar.  Of  this  Babylon  was  the  princi- 
pal city. 

CHAL-DA'ie,  77.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans. 

€HAL'DA-ISM,  n  An  idiom  or  peculiarity  in  the 
Chaldee  dialect.  Parkhurst. 

€HAL-Drc'AN,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 

CHAL'DEE,  a.    Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

CHAL'DEE,  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans. 

CHAL'DRON,  J  7t.     [Fr.  chaudron;   Sp.  calderon  ;   It. 

CHAL'DER,      >      caldcrone,  a  kettle.    The  same  word 

CHAU'DRON,  J  as  caldron.  Chalder  is  not  in  use  in 
the  United  States.] 

A  measure  of  coals  consisting  of  thirty-six  bushels. 
[Pronounced,  in  England,  chawl'dron  or  chd'drov.] 

CHAL'ICE,  71.*  [Fr.  calice;   Sp.  calii ;   It.  calice ;   D. 
kelk;  G.  ketch;  L.  calix ;  Gr.  *t>At(.    It  should,  from 
its  etymology,  have  been  written  Calice.] 
A  cup  or  bowl ;  usually,  a  communion-cup. 

CHAL'IC-£D,  (chal'ist,)  a.  Having  a  cell  or  cup  ;  ap- 
plied by  Shakspeare  to  a  flower ;  but  I  believe  little 
tised. 

CHALK,  (chawk,)  71.  [Sax.  cealc ;  D.  Dan.  and  G. 
ka'lk ;  Sw.  kalck ;  W.  cole ;  Com.  kalch  ;  Ir.  cailk  ;  L. 
calx;  Fr.  cliaux.  The  Latin  calx  is  limestone,  chalk- 
stone,  and  the  heel,  and  caico  is  to  kick  and  to  tread. 
In  Italian  calca  is  a  crowd.  The  sense  then  is,  a 
mass  made  compact,  a  clod  or  lump.  If  the  Greek 
xa\t%,  flint,  gravel,  is  the  same  word,  the  Latins  de- 
viated from  their  usual  practice  in  writing  calx,  for 
chalx.  These  words  are  probably  connected  in  origin 
with  callus.] 

A  weli-known  calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  wnite 
color,  soft,  and  admitting  no  polish.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  It  is  used  as  an  absorbent  and  anti- 
acid.  Cleaveland.     Nicholson.     Kirwan.    Jtlikin. 

Black  chalk  is  a  species  of  earth  used  by  painters 
for  drawing  on  blue  paper. 

Red  chalk  is  an  indurated  clayey  ocher  used  by 
painters  and  artificers. 

French  chalk  is  steatite  or  soapstone,  a  soft  magne- 
sian  mineral. 

CHALK,  t).  t.  To  rub  with  chalk  ;  to  mark  with  chalk. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk,  as  land. 

3.  From  the  use  of  chalk  in  marking  lines,  the 
phrase  to  chalk  out  is  used  to  signify,  to  lay  out, 
draw  out,  or  describe  ;  as,  to  chalk  out  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

CHALK'-CUT-TER,  71.    A  man  that  digs  chalk. 

Woodward. 

CHALK'iSD,  (chawkd,)  pp.    Marked  with  chalk. 

CHALK'I-NESS,(chawk'i-ness,)?i.  The  state  of  being 

CHALK'ING,77!J!-.     Marking  with  chalk.  [chalky. 

CHALK'-PIT,  71.    A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

Johnson. 

CHALK'-SToNE,  71.  In  medicine,  a  concretion  in 
the  hands  and  feet  of  men  violently  affected  by  the 
gout,  once  supposed  to  be  of  a  chalky  nature,  but 
composed  chiefly  of  uric  acid  in  combination  with 
sotla.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  chalk.  Isaiah. 

CHALK' Y,  (chawk'y,)  a.  Resembling  chalk;  as,  a 
chalky  taste. 

2.  White  with  chalk  ;  consisting  of  chalk  ;  as, 
chalky  cliffs.  Ra/cc. 

3.  Impregnated  with  chalk  ;  as,  chalky  water 
CHAL'LENGE,  71.      [Norm,  calenge,  an"  accusal  ion  ; 

chalungc,  a  claim  ;  challenger,  to  claim  ;  from  the  root 
of  call,  Gr.  xaAew,  keA\'.',  L.  cola.     See  Call.] 

Literally,  a  calling,  or  crying  out,  the  primary  sense 
of  many  words  expressing  a  demand ;  as,  claim,  L. 
clamo.     Hence,  appropriately, 

1.  A  calling  upon  one  to  fight  in  single  combat ;  an 
invitation  or  summons,  verbal  or  written,  to  decide  a 
controversy  by  a  thiol.  Hence,  the  letter  containing 
the  summons  is  also  called  a  challenge. 

2.  An  invitation  to  a  contest  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a 
challenge  to  a  public  debate. 

3.  The  act  of  a  sentry,  who  challenges  those  who 
appear  at  his  post. 

4.  A  claim  or  demand  made  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right. 

There  must  be  no  challenge  of  superiority.  Collier. 
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5.  Among  tenters,  the  opening  and  cryingof  hounds 
at  first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game.         Encyc. 

6.  In  law,  an  exception  to  jurors;  the  claim  of  a 
party  that  certain  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon 
him  or  his  cause  ;  that  is,  a  calling  them  off.  The 
right  of  challenge  is  given,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
trials,  for  ceitain  causes  which  are  supposed  to  dis- 
qualify a  juror  to  be  an  impartial  judge.  The  right 
ol  challenge  extends  either  to  the  whole  panel  or  ar- 
ray, or  only  to  particular  jurors,  called  a  challenge  to 
the  polls  A  principal  c/tallenge,  is  that  which  the  law 
allows  without  cause  assigned.  A  challenge  to  Hie 
favor,  is  when  the  party  alleges  a  special  cause.  In 
criminal  cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge  twenty  ju- 
rors without  assigning  a  cause.  This  is  called  a 
peremptory  challenge.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  elections,  an  exception  to  a  person  as  not  le- 
gally qualified  to  vote.     [  United  States.] 

CHAL'LENGE,  v.  t.  To  call,  invite,  or  summon  to 
answer,  for  an  offense,  by  single  combat  or  duel. 

2.  To  call  to  a  contest  of  any  kind  ;  as,  I  challenge 
a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts,  implying  defiance. 

3.  To  accuse  ;  to  call  to  answer.    Spenser.    Shale. 

4.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand  as  a  right ;  as,  the 
Supreme  Being  challenges  our  reverence  and  homage. 

5.  In  law,  to  call  off  a  juror,  or  jurors  ;  or  to  de- 
mand that  jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  a  cause. 
[See  the  noun.] 

6.  In  elections,  to  object  to  a  person  as  not  qualified 
to  vote.     [  United  States.] 

7.  To  call  to  the  performance  of  conditions. 
CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  challenged ; 

that  may  be  called  to  an  account.  Sadler. 

CHAL'LENG-£D,  pp.  or  o.  Called  to  combat  or  to 
contest ;  claimed  ;  demanded  as  due  ;  called  from  a 

jury- 
CHAL'LENG-ER,  n.    One  who  challenges  ;  one  who 
invites  to  a  single  combat ;  one  who  calls  on  another 
by  way  of  defiance.  Shale. 

2.  One  who  claims  superiority  ;  one  who  claims 
any  thing  as  his  right,  or  makes  pretensions  to  it. 

Hooker.   : 

3.  One  who  calls  a  juror,  or  a  jury,  from  the  trial 
of  his  cause. 

CHAL'LENG-ING,  ppr.  Summoning  to  a  duel,  or  to 
contest;  claiming  as  a  right;  defying;  calling  off 
from  a  jury. 

CHAL'LIS,  (sSial'ly.)  n.  An  elegant,  twilled,  fine 
woolen  fabric,  used  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 
i   CHA-LYB'E-AN,    a.  [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  steel  well 

tempered.  Milton. 

;    CHA-LYB'E-ATE,  a.     [L.  chalyhs  ;  Gr.  -(aXvip,  steel ; 
Qu.  from  Chalybs,  a  town  near  the  Euxine.] 

Impregnated  with  particles  of  iron ;  as,  chalybeate 
waters. 

CHA-LYB'E-ATE,  n.  Any  water  or  other  liquor  into 
which  iron  enters. 

CHAM,  (kam,)  n.  The  sovereign  prince  of  Tartary. 
Usually  written  Khan. 

CHA-MADE',  (sha-made',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  chiamata, 
a  calling:  chiamare,  to  call;  L.  clamo  ;  Sp.  llamada; 
Port,  chamada,  from  cliamar,  to  call.     See  Claim.] 

In  war,  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
inviting  an  enemy  to  a  parley  ;  as  for  making  a  prop- 
osition for  a  truce,  or  for  a  capitulation.  Encyc. 

CHAM'BER,  n.  [Fr.  chambre;  Arm.  campr,  cambr  :  It. 
camera  ;  Port.  Sp.  camara ;  L.  camera;  Gr.  Kapapa,  an 
arched  roof,  vault,  or  upper  gallery,  a  chamber  ;  D. 
kamer ;  G.  hammer;  Sw.  kammare;  Dan.  hammer;  Ch. 

lap  to  arch  ;  Eth.  x       •-.  kamare,  an  arch  or  vault.] 

1.  An  apartment  in  an  upper  story,  or  in  a  story 
above  the  lower  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  used 
as  a  lodging-room. 

2.  Any  retired  room  ;  any  private  apartment  which 
a  person  occupies;  as,  he  called  on  the  judge  at  his 
chamber. 

Joseph  entered  into  his  chamber  and  wept.  —  Gen.  xliii. 

3.  Any  retired  place. 

Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.  — Pror.  vii. 

4.  A  hollow  or  cavity ;  as,  the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

Sharp. 

5.  A  place  where  an  assembly  meets,  and  the  as- 
sembly itself,  applied  particularly  to  legislative  and 
judicial  bodies;  as,  star  chamber;  imperial  chamber; 
cliamber  of  accounts  ;  ecclesiastical  chamber ;  privy 
chamber  ;  chamber  of  peers,  &c. 

6.  In  military  affairs,  the  chamber  of  a  mortar  is  that 
part  of  the  bore  where  the  powder  lies. 

7.  A  powder-chamber,  or  bomb-chamber,  a  place  un- 
der ground  for  holding  powder  and  bombs,  where 
they  may  be  safe,  and  secured  from  rains. 

8.  The  chamber  of  a  mine ;  a  place,  generally  of  a 
cubical  form,  where  the  powder  is  confined. 

9.  A  species  of  ordnance.     Q.U.  Camden. 

10.  The  clouds.     Ps.  civ. 

11.  Certain  southern  constellations  which  are  hid 
from  us. 

The  chambers  of  the  south.— .Job  ix. 

CHAM'BER-COUN'CIL,  n.  A  private  or  secret  coun- 
cil. Shah. 
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CHAM'BER-COUN'SEL,  n.  A  counselor  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  a  private  apartment,  but  does  not  ad- 
vocate causes  in  court. 

CHaM'BER  OF  COM'MEROE,  n.  A  board  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  commerce,  chosen  from  among 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city. 

CHAM'BER- WIN'DoW,  n.  The  window  of  a  cham- 
ber. 

CHaM'BER,  v.  i.  To  reside  in  or  occupy  as  a  cham- 
ber. 

2.  To  be  wanton  ;  to  indulge  in  lewd  or  immodest 
behavior.     Rom.  xiii. 

CHaM'BER,  v.  t.    To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.  Shak. 

CHaM'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 

Shak. 
2.  a.    In  conchology,  divided  into  compartments  by 
walls  or  partitions  ;  as,  a  chambered  shell.  Buck'and, 

CHAM'BER-ER,  n.  One  who  intrigues,  or  indulges  in 
wantonness.  Shak. 

CHAM'BER-FEL'LoW,  n.  One  who  sleeps  in  the 
same  apartment.  Spectator. 

CHAM'BER-HANG'ING,  n.  Tapestry  or  hangings 
for  a  cliamber. 

CHAM'BER-ING,  n.  Wanton,  lewd,  immodest  beha- 
vior.    Rom.  xiii. 

CHAM'BER-LAIN, (-lin,) n.  [Fr. chambellan ;  Arm. cam- 
brelan  ;  Sp.  camarcro ;  Port,  camareiro  ;  It.  camcrlingo  ; 
D.  kamcrling  ;  Dan.  kammer-herre ;  L.  camcrarius.J 

1.  An  officer  charged  with  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  private  apartments  of  a  monarch  or 
noble.  He  was  originally  keeper  of  the  treasure 
chamber ;  and  hence,  in  some  municipal  corpora- 
tions, the  term  denotes  treasurer.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain of  Great  Britain  is  the  sixth  officer  of  the 
crown.  To  him  belong  livery  and  lodging  in  the 
king's  court ;  on  coronation  day,  he  brings  to  the  king 
his  apparel,  his  sword,  scabbard, &x.  He  dresses  and 
undresses  the  king  on  that  day,  and  waits  on  him  be- 
fore and  after  dinner.  To  him  also  belongs  the  care 
of  providing  all  things  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  time 
of  parliament.  Under  him  are  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  and  other  officers.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household  has  the  oversight  of  all  of- 
ficers belonging  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  the 
precinct  of  the  bed-chamber,  of  the  wardrobe,  phy- 
sicians, chaplains,  barbers,  &.c,  and  administers  the 
oath  to  all  officers  above  stairs. 

The  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  of  London,  of 
Chester,  of  North  Wales,  &c,  are  receivers  of 
rents  and  revenues.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  A  servant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers  in 
an  inn,  or  hotel. 

CHAM'BER-LAIN-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  cham- 

CHAM'BER-LYE,  n.     Urine.  [berlain. 

CHaM'HER-MaID,  n.  A  woman  who  has  the  care 
of  chambers,  making  the  beds,  and  cleaning  the 
rooms,  or  who  dresses  a  lady,  and  waits  upon  her  in 
her  apartment. 

CHAM'BER-POT,  n.    A  vessel  used  in  bed-rooms. 

CHAM'BER-PRAC'TICE,  k.  The  practice  of  coun- 
selors at  law,  who  give  their  opinions  in  private,  but 
do  not  appear  in  court. 

CHAM'BREL,  71.  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  horse's  hind  leg.  In  New  England,  pro- 
nounced gambrd,  which  see. 

CHA-ME'LE-ON,  7i.*[L.  chammlcon;  Gr.  xapaikioiv.] 
An  animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta,  or  lizard,  with  a 
naked  body,  a  tail,  and  four  feet.  The  body  is  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  and  the  tail  five  inches  ;  with 
this  it  clings  to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  skin  is 
cold  to  the  touch,  and  contains  small  grains,  or  emi- 
nences, of  a  bluish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  sun,  all  parts  of  the  body  become  of 
a  grayish-brown,  or  tawny  color.  It  has,  however, 
the  power  of  greatly  changing  its  color.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of_  Africa  and  Asia.  Encyc. 

CHA-ME'LE-ON-lZE,  v.  t.  To  change  into  various 
colors.  Diet. 

CHAM'FER,  v.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  echancrer,  to 
hollow,  to  cut  sloping;  Arm.  chancra;  said  to  be 
from  cancer.] 

1.  To  channel ;  to  cut  a  furrow,  as  in  a  column, 
or  to  cut  into  a  sloping  form,  or  bevel. 

Johnson.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

2.  To  wrinkle.  Shak. 
CHAM'FER,     j  7i.  A  small  gutter,  or  furrow,  cut  in 
CHAM'FRET,  (      wood,  or  other  hard  material. 

2.  A  slope,  or  bevel. 
CHAM'FER-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Cut  into  furrows,  or  cut 

sloping,  or  beveling. 
CHAM'FER-ING,  ppr.     Cutting  a  gutter  in  ;  cutting 

in  a  slope,  or  bevel. 
CHAM'ITE,  n.     Fossil  remains  of  the  Chama,  a  shell. 
CHAM'LET.     See  Camlet. 

CHAM'OIS,  (sham'my  or  sha-moi',)  n.  |Fr.,from  It. 
eamozza  ;  Sp.  gamuia,  from  gamo,  a  buck.] 

An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  whose  skin  is  made 
into  soft  leather,  called  chamois,  or  chamois  leather. 
It  is  now  arranged  with  the  antelopes.      Cnvier. 
CHAM'O-MILE,  n.    [Gr.  xwh  on  tile  ground,  and 
,    unXnv,  an  apple.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Jlutliemis  nobilis  ;  a  bitter 
plant,  much  used  in  medicine. 
CHAMP,  v.  t.     [-Fr.  champayer,  I  have  not  found.    Qu. 


CHA 

Gr.  «n7rr cj,  for  m  is  often  casual  before  a  labial,  and 
in  Gr.  yapipai  is  the  jaws.] 

1.  To  bite  with  repeated  action  of  the  teeth ;  as,  a 
horse  champs  the  bit. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces ;  to  chew ;  to  masticate ; 
to  devour.  Dryden. 

CHAMP,  v.  i.  To  chew ;  to  perform  the  action  of 
biting  by  repeated  motion  of  the  teeth  j  as,  to  champ 
upon  the  bit.  Hooker. 

CHAM-PaGNE',  (sham-pane',)  n.  A  kind  of  brisk, 
sparkling  wine,  from  Champagne,  in  France. 

CHAM-PaIGN',  n.  [from  camp,  or  the  same  root.]  A 
flat,  open  country.  Bacon.    Milton. 

CHAM-PAIGN',  (sham-pane',)  a.  Level,  open  ;  as 
a  champaign  country. 

CHAM-PAIN',  n.  In  heraldry,  champain,  or  point 
champain,  is  a  mark  of  dishonor  in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  him  who  has  killed  a  prisoner  of  war  after  he  has 
asked  for  quarter.  Encyc. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS,  (shang  de  miirz,)  [Fr. ;]  literally, 
the  field  of  Mars ;  an  extensive,  open  space  in  Paris, 
used  for  military  reviews  and  public  assemblies. 

CHAMP'£D,  pp.     Bitten  ;  chewed. 

CHAMP'ER,  «.    One  that  champs,  or  bites. 

CHAM'PER-TOR,  71.  [See  Champerty.]  In  law, 
one  who  is  guilty  of  champerty,  which  see. 

CHAM'PER-TY,  71.  [Fr.  cliampart,  field-rent ;  champ, 
L.  campus,  a  field,  and  part,  a  share,  or  partir,  to  di- 
vide, campum  partire.] 

A  species  of  maintenance,  being  a  bargain  with  a 
plaintiff,  or  defendant,  to  divide  the  land,  or  other 
matter  in  suit,  between  them,  if  they  prevail ; 
whereupon  the  champertor  is  to  carry  on  the  party's 
suit  at  his  own  expense.  The  purchase  of  a  suit,  or 
of  the  right  of  suing.  Blackstone. 

CHAM-PIGN'ON,  (sham-pin 'yon,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind 
of  edible  mushroom. 

CHAMP'ING,  ppr.    Biting  with  repeated  action. 

CHAM'PI-ON,  71.  [Fr.  champion ;  Arm.  campyon ;  Sp. 
campeon ;  Port,  campeam,  or  campiam  ;  It.  campione ; 
D.  hamper,  or  kampvegter,  G.  kampfer.  In  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  camp,  or  kamp,  signifies  a  combat, 
and  in  some  of  them;  a  camp ;  Sax.  campa,  a  camp, 
and  a  combat ;  cempa,  a  soldier,  warrior,  or  gladia- 
tor ;  W.  camp,  a  game,  a  feat ;  campiam,  to  contend 
in  a  game.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
campns.  It  was  originally  the  plain,  or  open  place 
appropriated  to  games,  sports,  and  athletic  exercises.] 

1.  A  man  who  undertakes  a  combat  in  the  place 
or  cause  of  another.  Bacon. 

2.  A  man  who  fights  in  his  own  cause  in  a  duel. 

3.  A  hero  ;  a  brave  warrior.  Hence,  one  who  is 
bold  in  contest ;  as,  a  champion  for  the  truth. 

CHAM'PI-ON,  v.  t.     To  challenge  to  a  combat.    Shak. 

CHAM'PI-ON-i5D,  pp.    Challenged  to  combat. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ESS,  71.     A  female  champion.    Fairfax. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ING,  ppr.     Challenging  to  corjibat. 

CHAM'Pl-ON-SHIP,  71.    State  of  being  a  champion. 

JV.  A.  Rn. 

CHAM-PoL'LION-IST,  (sham-p51'yun-ist,)  71.  A  fol- 
lower of  Champollion  the  younger,  in  respect  to 
Egyptian  .hieroglyphics. 

CHANCE,  71.  [Fr.  cliance;  Norm,  cheannce;  Arm. 
chancz  :  D.  leans  ;  G.  scliame.  This  seems  to  be  from 
the  participle  of  the  French  verb  cheoir,  to  fall,  Sp. 
cam;  from  the  L.  cado,  or  directly  from  the  Latin 
cadens,  cadentia.] 

1.  An  event  that  happens,  falls  out,  or  takes  place, 
without  being  contrived,  intended,  expected,  or  fore- 
seen ;  the  effect  of  an  unknown  cause,  or  the  unu- 
sual or  unexpected  effect  of  a  known  cause ;  acci- 
dent ;  casualty ;  fortuitous  event ;  as,  time  and 
chance  happen  to  all. 

By  cliance  a  priest  came  down  that  way.  — Luke  x. 

2.  Fortune ;  what  fortune  may  bring ;  as,  they 
must  take  their  chance. 

3.  An  event,  good  or  evil ;  success  or  misfortune ; 
luck.  Sliak. 

4.  Possibility  of  an  occurrence  ;  opportunity. 

Your  ladyship  may  have  a  chance  to  escape  this  address.    Swift. 

CHANCE,  v.  i.  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to  come,  or 
arrive,  without  design  or  expectation. 


If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee.  — -Deut. 
Ah,  Casca,  toll  us  what  hath  clianced  to-day. 


Shalt. 


CHANCE,  a.  Happening  by  chance  ;  casual ;  as,  a 
chance  comer. 

CHANCE'A-BLE,  a.     Accidental ;  casual  ;  fortuitous. 

CHANCE'A-BLY,  adv.     Casually;  by  chance. 

CHANCE'-COM-ER,  (-kum'er,)  71.  One  who  comes 
unexpectedly.  Addison. 

CHANCED,  (chanst,)  pp.  of  Chance. 

CHANCE'FUL,  a.     Hazardous.  Spenser. 

CHANCING,  ppr.     Happening. 

CHANCE'-MED'LEY,  71.  [chance  and  medley,  a  mix- 
ture ;  but  more  properly,  chaudemell,  Norm.  Fr.,a  hot 
debate,  strife,  or  quarrel ;  cliaud,  hot,  from  L.  calidus, 
antl  mcller,  for  rneslcr,  to  mix.] 

In  law,  the  killing  of  another  in  self-defense  upon 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter.  The  term 
has  been  sometimes  applied  to  any  kind  of  homicide 
by  misadventure,  but,  in  strictness,  is  applicable  to 
such  killing  only  as  happens  in  defending  one's  self 
against  assault.         Blackstone.     P.  Cyc.     Bouvier. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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*  See  PUlo.  ill  J  lUstrations. 


t  See  Talk  of  8yiimytn& 
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CHAN'CEL,  n.  [Fr.  chavccl,  or  chanccau;  L.  cancclli, 
lattices,  or  cross-bars,  inclosing  the  place  ;  Sp.  cancel, 
canc'dla,a  wooden  screen,  a  wicker  gate  ;  It.  canccllo, 
balustrades;  Gr.  Kiyn-Kif  ;  Ch.  hp)p  kankel,  or  kan- 
kait,  network  ;  Syr.  id.     See  Cancel.] 

That  part  of  a  church,  between  the  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  and  the  balustrade,  or  railing,  that 
incloses  it,  or  that  part  where  Ihe  altar  is  placed  ; 
formerly  inclosed  with  lattices,  or  cross-bars,  as  now 
with  rails.  Encyc.  ■  Johnson. 

CHAN'CEL-LOR,  n.  [Fr.  chancelicr;  Arm) cltanceilher, 
or  canceller  ;  Sp.  cancitler  ;  Port,  chanceller ;  It.  can- 
celliere  ;  I>.  kansclier  ;  G.  kaniler ;  Sw.  cantsler ;  Dan. 
kantstcr  or  cantslcr  ;  L.  cancellarius,  a  scribe,  secreta- 
ry, notary,  or  chancellor  ;  from  canccllo,  to  make  lat- 
tice-work, to  cancel,  or  blot  out  by  crossing  the  lines ; 
or  from  car.celli,  lattices,  because  the  secretary  sat 
behind  lattices.] 

Originally,  a  chief  notary  or  scribe,  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors;  but  in  England,  in  later  times,  an 
officer  invested  with  judicial  powers,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  superintendence  of  all  charters,  letters, 
and  other  official  writings  of  the  crown,  that  required 
to  be  solemnly  authenticated.  Hence  this  officer 
became  the  keeper  of  the  greal  seal.  From  the  Ro- 
man empire,  this  office  passed  to  the  church,  and 
hence  every  bishop  has  his  chancellor. 

The  lord  high  cliancellor  of  Great  Britain,  or 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  is  the  highest  officer  of  the 
crown!  He  is.  a  privy  counselor  by  his  office,  and 
prolocutor  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.  To 
him  belongs  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  he  is  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  founded  by  the  king, 
guardian  of  all  charitable  uses,  and  judge  of  the  high 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Clianccllor  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  the  bishop's 
lawyer,  versed  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  to  direct 
the  bishop  in  causes  of  the  church,  civil  and  criminal. 

Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  is  an  officer  who  hears 
lessons  and  lectures  in  the  church,  by  himself  or  his 
vicar,  inspects  schools,  hears  causes,  applies  the 
seal,  writes  and  dispatches  letters  of  the  chapter, 
keeps  the  books,  &c. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  is  an  ofricer  who  pre- 
sides in  that  cuurt,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  crown.  He  has  power,  with  the  lord  treasurer, 
to  lease  the  crown  lands,  and  with  others,  to  com- 
pound for  forfeitures  on  penal  statutes.  He  is  the 
highest  finance  minister  of  the  British  government. 

Chancellor  of  a  university,  is  an  officer  who  seals 
the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degree,  &c.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  is  usually  one  of  the  prime  nobility, 
elected  by  the  students  in  convocation  ;  and  he  holds 
the  office  for  life.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
government  of  the  university.  The  chancellor  of 
Cambridge  is  also  elected  from  among  the  prime  no- 
bility ;  he  does  not  hold  his  office  for  life,  but  may 
be  elected  every  three  years. 

Chancellor  oftlie  order  of  the  Garter,  and  other  mil- 
itary orders,  is  an  officer  who  seals  the  commissions 
and  mandates  of  the  chapter  and  assembly  of  the 
knights,  keeps  the  register  of  their  proceedings,  and 
delivers  their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

In  France,  a  secretary  is,  in  some  cases,  called  a 
cliancellor.  In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor  is  the 
judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity,  established 
by  statute. 

In  Scripture,  a  master  of  the  decrees,  or  president 
of  the  council.  Ezra  iv. 
CHXN'CEL-LOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  chancel- 
lor; the  time  during  which  one  is  chancellor. 
CHAN'CE-RY,  n.  [Fr.  chanccllerie  ;  Arm.  cancellery  ; 
Sp.  chancilleria ;  It.  cancelleria ;  L.  cancellaria,  from 
cancelli,  lattices,  or  from  the  judge,  who  presided  in 
the  court.] 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  highest  court  of  justice, 
next  to  the  parliament,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
tribunals;  one  ordinary,  being  a  court  of  common 
law  ;  the  other  extraordinary,  or  a  court  of  equity. 
The  ordinary  legal  court  holds  plcasofrecognizanc.es 
acknowledged  in  the  chancery,  writs  of  scire  facias 
for  repeal  of  letters  patent,  writs  of  partition,  and  all 
personal  actions  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
court.  But  if  the  parties  come  to  issue  in  fact,  this 
court  can  not  try  it  by  a  jury  ;  but  the  record  must  be 
delivered  to  the  King's  Bench.  From  this  court  issue 
all  original  writs  that  pass  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
missions of  charitable  uses,  bankruptcy,  idiocy,  lu- 
nacy, &x. 

The  extraordinary  court,  or  Court  of  Equity,  pro- 
ceeds upon  rules  of  equity  and  conscience,  moderates 
the  rigor  of  the  common  law,  and  gives  relief  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  remedy  in  the  common  law 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  equity.      [courts. 
CH  AN'CRE,  (shank'er,)  n.    [Fr.  cliancre ;  Arm.  chancr. 

The  same  as  cancer,  canker?] 
A  venereal  ulcer. 
C'lAN'CROUS,   (shank'rus,)   a.      Ulcerous;    having 

the  qualities  of  a  chancre. 
CHAN-DE-LlER',    (shan-de-leer',)  71.     [Fr.   id. ;    Sp. 

candelero  ;  It.  caiuleliere ;  Arm.  cantolozr,  or  cautuler; 

from  L.  candela,  a  candle,  from  caneo,  to  shine.] 
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1.  A  frame  with  branches  to  hold  a  number  of 
candles,  to  illuminate  a  public  or  large  room. 

2.  Ill  fortification,  a  movable  parapet,  serving  to 
support  fascines  to  cover  pioneers. 

CHAND'LER,  n.  [Q.U.  Fr.  chandelier;  or  rather  Teu- 
tonic handler.    See  Corn-Chanoler.] 

A  general  term  for  a  dealer,  the  particular  meaning 
being  determined  by  a  prefix,  as,  tallow-c/iaHt^o-, 
ship-chandler,  &c. 

CHAND'LER-LY,  adv.    Like  a  chandler.       Milton.. 

CHAND'LER-Y,  n.  The  commodities  sold  by  a 
chandler. 

CHAND'RY,  n.    The  place  where  candles  are  kept. 
t  B.  Jonson. 

CHAN'FRIN,  n.    The  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

CHANGE,  v.t.  [Fr.  changer;  It.  cangiare ;  Arm.  ece- 
inch  ;  Norm,  chainant ;  exchanging.  Q.U.  Is  this  rad- 
ically the  same  word  as  It.  cainbio,  cambiare,  Sp.  id.  ?] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  or  pass  from  one  state  to  an- 
other ;  to  alter,  or  make  different ;  to  vary  in  exter- 
nal form,  or  in  essence ;  as,  to  change  the  color  or 
shape  of  a  thing;  to  change  the  countenance ;  to 
change  the  heart  or  life. 

2.  To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to 
shift ;  as,  to  change  the  clothes. 

Be  clean  and  change  your  garment.  —  Gen.  ixkt. 

3.  To  quit  one  thing  or  state  for  another ;  followed 
by  for ;  as,  persons  educated  in  a  particular  religion 
do  not  readily  change  it  for  another. 

4.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally;  as,  will  you 
change  conditions  with  me  ? 

5.  To  barter  ;  to  exchange  goods ;  as,  to  change  a 
coach  for  a  chariot. 

6.  To  quit,  as  one  place  for  anothor ;  as,  to  change 
lodgings. 

7.  To  give  one  kind  of  money  for  another  ;  to  alter 
the  form  or  kind  of  money,  by  receiving  the  value 
in  a  different  kind  ;  as,  to  change  bank  notes  for  silver ; 
or  to  give  pieces  of  a  larger  denomination  for  an 
equivalent  in  pieces  of  smaller  denomination  ;  as,  to 
change,  an  eagle  for  dollars,  or  a  sovereign  for  six- 
pences, or  to  cliange  a  dollar  into  cents ;  or,  on  the 
Other  hand,  to  change  dollars  for  or  into  eagles,  giv- 
ing money  of  smaller  denomination  for  larger. 

8.  To  become  acid  or  tainted  ;  to  turn  from  a  nat- 
ural state  of  sweetness  and  purity  ;  as,  the  wine  is 
changed;  thunder  and  lightning  are  said  to  change 
milk. 

To  change  a  horse,  or  to  cliange  hand,  is  to  turn  or 
bear  the  horse's  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  •  Farrier's  Diet. 

CHANGE,  v.  i.  To  be  altered  ;  to  undergo  variation  ; 
as,  men  sometimes  change  for  the  better,  often  for 
the  worse. 

I  am  Jehovah;  I  change  not.  —  Mai.  iii. 

2.  To  pass  the  sun,  as  the  moon  in  its  orbit ;  as, 
the  moon  will  change  the  14th  of  this  month. 
CHANGE,  n.  Any  variation  or  alteration  in  form, 
state,  quality,  or  essence;  or  a  passing  from  one 
state  or  form  to  another;  as,  a  change  of  counte- 
nance ;  a  cliange  of  habits  or  principles. 

2.  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  vicissitude  ;  as,  a  change  of  seasons  ;  a  change 
of  objects  on  a  journey  ;  a  change  of  scenes. 

3.  A  revolution  ;  as,  a  cliange  of  government. 

4.  A  passing  by  the  sun,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  monthly  revolution  ;  as,  a  change  of  the  moon. 

5.  A  different  state  by  removal ;  novelty ;  variety. 

Our  father!  did,  for  change,  to  France  repair.  Dryden. 

6.  Alteration  in  the  ofder  of  ringing  bells  ;  variety 
of  sounds. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing*.  Holder. 

7.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  another. 

Thirty  changes  of  ruiment.  — Judges  xiv. 

8.  Small  coins  of  money,  which  may  be  given  for 
larger  pieces. 

9.  The  balance  of  money  paid  beyond  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  ;  as,  I  gave  the  clerk  a  bank  note 
for  his  cloth,  and  he  gave  me  the  change. 

10.  The  dissolution  of  the  body  ;  death. 


11.  Change,  for  exchange  ;  a  place  where  merchants 
and  others  meet  to  transact  business  ;  a  building  ap- 
propriated for  mercantile  transactions. 

12.  In  arithmetic,  permutation  ;  variation  of  num- 
bers. Thirteen  numbers  admit  of  6,227,020,800 
changes,  or  different  positions. 

CHANGE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Changeableness,  which   is 

generally  used.  Fleming. 

CHANGE' A-BLE,  o.    That  may  change ;   subject  to 

alteration;  fickle;    inconstant;    mutable;  variable; 

as,  a  person  of  a  changeable  mind. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of   suffering  alteration   of 

external  appearance  ;  as,  cliangeable  silk. 
CHANGE' A-ULE-NESS,   n.      The  quality   of   being 

changeable  ;    fickleness  ;    inconstancy  ;    instability  ; 

mutability 
2.  Susceptibility  of  change,  or  alteration.    Hooker 
CHANGE' A-BLY,  adv.     Inconstantly. 
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C11ANG'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Alterod  ;  varied  ;  turned  ;  con 
vcrt'd  ;  shifted. 

CHANGE'FUL,  a.  Full  of  change;  inconstant, 
mutable  ;   fickle ;   uncertain  ;  subject  to  alteration 

Pope. 

CHaNGE'LESS,  a.  Constant ;  not  admitting  altera- 
tion. 

CHANGE  LING,  n.  [change  and  ling.  It  is  said  this 
word  originated  in  a  superstitious  opinion  that  fairies 
steal  children,  and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and  stupid 
in  their  places.     Johnson.] 

1.  A  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another. 

Spenser. 

2.  An  idiot ;  a  fool.  Dryden.     Locke. 

3.  One  apt  to  change  ;  a  vvaverer.  Sltak. 

4.  Any  thing  changed  and  put  in  the  place  of 
another.  Skuk. 

CHANG'ER,  n.  One  who  alters  the  form  of  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  is  employed  in  changing  and  discount- 
ing money ;  a  money-changer. 

3.  One  given  to  change. 

CIIANG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Altering ;   turning  ;  putting 

one  thing  for  another ;  shifting. 
CHANG'ING,  n.    An  altering,  or  putting  one  thing  for 

another. 
CHANG'ING-PIeCE,  7i.    A  term  of  contempt  for  one 

who  is  fickle  or  changeable.  Shak. 

CHAN'NEL,  n.     [Ir.  cainneal;  Fr    canal;  L.  canalis; 

Arm.   can,  or  canol.     It  is  a  different  spelling  of 

canal.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  passage  ;  a  place  of  passing 
or  fiowing  ;  particularly,  a  water-course. 

2.  The  place  where  a  river  flows,  including  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  more  appropriately, 
the  deeper  part  or  hollow  in  which  the  principal 
current  flows. 

3.  The  deeper  part  of  a  strait,  bay,  or  harbor,  where 
the  principal  current  flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh 
water,  or  which  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  track 
of  a  ship. 

4.  That  through  which  anything  passes;  means 
of  passing,  conveying,  or  transmitting ;  as,  the  news 
was  conveyed  to  us  by  different  channels. 

5.  A  gutter  or  furrow  in  a  column. 

6.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  strait,  or  narrow  sea.  be- 
tween two  continents,  or  between  a  contine:  fid 
an  isle  ;  as,  the  British  or  Irish  channel. 

7.  Channels  of  a  ship  ;  broad  pieces  of  plank  bolted 
edgewise  to  the  outside,  of  a  vessel,  and  used  for 
spreading  the  lower  rigging.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

CHAN'NEL,  v.  t.  To  form  a  channel ;  to  cut  chan- 
nels in  ;  to  groove  ;  as,  to  channel,  a  field  or  a  column. 

Wotton. 

CHAN'NEL-M),  pp.  or  a.  Having  channels  grooved 
longitudinally. 

CHAN'NEL-ING,  -ppr.  Cutting  channels;  grooving 
longitudinally. 

CHAN'SON,  (shan'son,)  ».     [Fr.]     A  song.      Shale. 

CHANT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chanter;  L.  canto,  cantus ;  W. 
acanu.;  Arm.  cana,  canncin;  It.  cantare ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  cantar ;  L.  cano.     See  Cant.] 

1.  To  sing ;  to  utter  with  a  melodious  voice  ;  that 
is,  to  cant  or  throw  the  voice  in  modulations. 

The  cheerful  birds  do  chant  sweet  music.  Spenser. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song ;  as,  to  cliant  the  praises  of 
Jehovah. 

3.  To  sing  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT,  v.  i.    To  sing;  to  make  melody  with  the 

voice. 

They  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  —  Amos  vi. 
2.  To  sing  after  the  manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT,n.     Song;  melody. 

2.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sacred  music,  in  which  prose 
is  sung  with  less  variety  of  intonation  than  in  com- 
mon airs. 
CHANT1  ED, pp.    Sung;  uttered  with  modulations  of 

voice  after  the  .manner  of  a  chant. 
CHANT'ER,  n.    One  who  chants ;  a  singer  or  song- 
ster. .  Pope. 

2.  The  chief  singer,  or  priest  of  the  chantry. 

Gregory. 

3.  The  pipe  which  sounds  the  tenor  or  treble  in  a 
bagpipe. 

CHANT'I-CLEER,  n.    [chant  and  clear,  Fr.  clair.] 
A  cock,  so  called  from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of 
his  voice  in  crowing.  Dryden. 

CHANTING, ppr.  or  a.  Singing;  uttering  a  melodious 
voice ;  repeating  words  with  a  singing  voice  alter 
the  manner  of  a  chant. 

CHANT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  singing  or  tittering  after 
the  manner  of  a  chant. 

CHANT'RESS,  n.     A  female  singer.  JUUton. 

CHANT'RY,  n.     [Fr.  chantrerie,  from  chant] 

An  endowed  chapel  where  one  or  more  priests 
daily  sing  or  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  or 
such  as  they  appoint.  Cawcl. 

CHA-OL'O-GY,  «.     A  treatise  on   chaos,  or  chaotic 

CHA'OS,  (ka'os,)  n.  [L.  chaos;  Gr.  x«"5-J  [matter. 
That  confusion,  or  confused  mass,  in  which  mat- 
ter is  supposed  to  have  existed,  before  it  was  sep- 
arated info  its  different  kinds,  and  reduced  to  order 
by  the  creating  power  of  God  :  "  Rudis  indieestaque 
moles."  Ovid. 
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2.  Any  mixed  mass,  without  due  form  or  order; 
as,  a  chaos  of  materials. 

3.  Confusion  ;  disorder;  a  state  in  which  the  parts 
are  undistinguished.  Donne. 

CHA-OT'IC,  a.     Resembling  chaos  ;   confused ;   as, 
the  earth  was  originally  in  a  chaotic  state 


CHAP  or  CH£P,».  t.  [Ar.  »_*.s.  jabta,  to  cut  off  or  out, 

to  castrate ;  i_<L^  jjM&a,  to  split,  rend,  tear,  or  cleave, 

to  cut.    It  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  G.  and  D.  happen, 
Dan.  kapper,  Fr.  couper;  but  these  agree  better  with 

kabaa  or  kayafa,  to  cut. 

See  Chop  and  Gape.] 
To  cleave,  split,  crack,  or  open  longitudinally,  as 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  skin  anil  flesh  of  the 

hand.     Dry  weather  chaps  the  earth  ;  cold  dry  winds 

chap  the  hands. 
CHAP  or  CHAP,  v.  i.    To  crack  ;  to  open  in  long  slits ; 

as,  the  earth  chaps;  the  hands  chap. 
CHAP  or  CHAP,   n.      A  longitudinal   cleft,  gap,  or 

chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  hands 

or  feet. 
CHAP,  n.     [Sax.  ceafi,  a  beak,  or  chap  ;  pi.  ceafias, 

the  chaps.] 
The  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  mouth  ;  the  jaw. 

It  is  applied  to  beasts,  and  vulgarly  to  men  ;  gener- 
ally in  the  plural,  the  chaps  or  mouth. 
CHAP,  n.    A  man  or  a  boy  ;  a  youth.  It  is  used  also  in 

the  sense  of  a  buyer.    "If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is 

your  chap"    In  this  sense  it  coincides  with  chapman. 

[See  Cheap.]  Steele. 

CHAP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ccapian.] 

To  cheapen.     [Not  used.] 
CHAP-AR-P-AL! ',  n.  [Sp.,  from  chaparra,  an  evergreen 

oak.] 

A  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks.  Newman's  Diet. 
CHAP'-BOOK,   n.     [See  Chapman  and  Cheap.]     A 

small  book,  carried  about  for  sale  by  hawkers. 
CHAPE,  «.     [Fr.  chape,  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  a  cover, 

a  churchman's  cope,  the  head  of  an  alembic  ;  Arm. 

chap  ;  Sp.  chapa,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  covering  some 

kind  of  work.    Q.u.  cap.] 

1.  The  catch  of  any  thing,  as  the  hook  of  a  scab- 
bard, or  the  catch  of  a  buckle,  by  which  it  is  held  to 
the  back  strap. 

2.  A  brass  or  silver  tip,  or  case,  that  strengthens 
the  end  of  a  scabbard.  Johnson.     Philips. 

CHAP'  EAU,  (shap'po,)  n.  ;  pi.  Chapeaux,  (shap'poze.) 
[Fr.]     A  hat ;  in  heraldry,  a  cap  or  bonnet. 

CHAP1  EAU  BRAS,  (shap'po  bra,)  n.  A  military  hat 
which  can  be  flattened  and  put  under  the  arm, 
(bras.) 

CHAP'EL,  n.  [Fr.  chapelle;  L.  capella;  Arm.  chapel; 
Sp.  capilla,  a  chapel,  a  hood  or  cowl,  a  chapter  of 
collegians,  a  proof-sheet;  Port,  capella;  Tt.  cappella; 
D.  lapel :  from  the  same  root  as  cap.  It  is  said  that 
the  kings  of  France,  in  war,  carried  St.  Martin's  hat 
into  the  field,  which  was  kept  in  a  tent  as  a  precious 
relic,  whence  the  place  took  the  name  capella,  a.  little 
-  hat,  and  the  priest  who  had  the  custody  of  the  tent 
wa«  called  capellanus,  now  chaplain.  Hence  the 
word  chapel  came  to  signify  a  private  oratory. 
Encyc.     Lanier.] 

1.  A  house  for  public  worship,  erected  separate 
from  a  church  ;  primarily,  a  private  oratory,  or  house 
of  worship  belonging  to  a  private  parson.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  several  sorts  of  chapels  ;  as, 
parochial  chapels,  distinct  from  the  mother  church  ; 
chapels  which  adjoin  to  and  are  a  part  of  the 
church  ;  such  were  formerly  built  by  honorable  per- 
sons for  burying-places  ;  chapels  of  ease,  additional 
churches,  built  in  large  parishes,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitants  ;  free  chapels,  which  were 
founded  by  the  king  of  England;  chapels  in  tHe  uni- 
versities, places  of  worship  belonging  to  particular 
colleges  ;  domestic  chapels,  built  by  noblemen  or  gen- 
ii in  n  for  the  use  of  their  families.  Encyc. 
!3.   In  England,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

3.  A.  printer's  work-house ;  said  to  be  so  called 
b.'caus"  printing  was  first  carried  on  in  a  chapel. 
Also,  an  association  of  workmen  in  a  printing-office. 

Brartde.     Bailey.     Encitc. 
CtWP'T.'u,  v.  t.    To  deposit  in  a  chapel.    Beaum.  t\  Fl. 
CHaPE'LESS,  a.     Without,  a  chape. 

chaflbtT'I*  P*  •■*•*«■] 

A  pair  of  stirrup  leathers,  with  stirrups,  joined  at 
the  top  in  a  sort  of  leather  buckle,  by  which  they  are 
m  ule  fast  to  the  frame-work  of  the  saddle,  after  they 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  length  and  bearing  of  the 
rid.  r.  Farrier's  Diet. 

CHAP'EL-fNG,  n.  The  act  of  turning  a  ship  round 
in  a  light  breeze  of  wind,  when  close-hauled,  so 
lliat  she  will  lie  the  same  way  as  before.  Mar.  Diet. 

CU  AP'EL-LA-NY,  n.  A  place  founded  within  some 
church  and  dependent  thereon.  Aylijl. 

CHAP'EL-RY,  n.  The  bounds  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
chapel. 


CHA 

CHAP'E-R6N,  (shap'e-ron,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hood  or  cap 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter  in  their  habits.  It 
was  anciently  worn  by  men,  women,  nobles,  and 
populace;  afterward  appropriated  to  doctors  and  li- 
centiates in  colleges.  The  name  then  passed  to  cer- 
tain devices  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  horses  which 
drew  the  hearse  in  pompous  funerals. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  lady  to  public  places  as  a 
guide  andjirotector.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CHAP'E-RoN,  (shap'e-ron,)  v.  t.  To  attend  a  lady  to 
public  places  as  a  guide  and  protector. 

CHAP-E-RoN'£D,  pp.  Waited  on  in  a  public  assem- 
bly by  a  friend  or  protector. 

CHAP-E-RoN'ING,pii!j  Attending  on  a  female  in  a 
public  assemblv. 

CHAP'-FALL-£N,  (chop'fawln,)  a.  [chap  and  fall] 
Having  the  lower  chap  depressed ;  hence,  dejected  ; 
dispirited  ;  silenced.  B.  Jonson. 

CHAP'I-TER,  71.  [Fr.  chapiteau;  It.  capitclto ;  L.  cap- 
itcllum,  from  caput,  a  head.  This  is  a  different  word 
for  Capital.] 

1.  The  upper  part  or  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 
[Obs.l     [See  Capital.] 

2.  That  which  is  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  the 
justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest.  Encyc. 

CHAP'LAIN,  (-lin,)  n.  [Fr.  chapelain  ;  Sp.  capellan  ;  It. 
capellano  ;  L.  capellanus ;  from  chapel.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastic  who  has  a  chapel,  or  who  per- 
forms seivice  in  a  chapel.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
has  forty-eight  chaplains,  who  attend,  four  each 
month,  to  perform  divine  service  for  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Princes  also,  and  persons  of  quality,  have  chap- 
lains, who  officiate  in  their  chapels. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  belongs  to  a  ship  of  war,  to  a 
regiment  of  land  forces,  or  to  some  public  institution, 
for  performing  divine  service. 

3.  A  clergyman  who  is  retained  to  perform  divine 
service  in  a  family. 

Chaplains  of  the  pope,  are  auditors  or  judges  of 
causes  in  the  sacred  palace.  Encyc. 

CHAP'LAIN-CY,  n.    The  office  or  station  of  a  chap- 
lain. 
CHAP'LAIN-SHIP,  n.     The  office  or  business  of  a 
chaplain. 

2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel.  Johnson. 
CHAP'LESS,  a.  Without  any  flesh  about  the  mouth. 
CHAP'LET,  n.     [Fr.  cluipelet.]  [Bailey.     Shale. 

1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head  ; 
the  circle  of  a  crown. 

2.  A  string  of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
by  which  they  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
They  are  made  sometimes  of  coral,  of  wood,  of  dia- 
monds, &c,  and  are  called  paternosters.' The  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  probably 
learnt  it  in  the  East,  as  the, Orientals  use  a  kind  of 
chaplet,  called  a  chain,  rehearsing  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God  on  each  link,  or  head.  The  Great  Mogul 
is  said  to  have  eighteen  of  these  chains,  all  precious 
stones.  The  Turks  also  use  a  kind  of  chaplet  in 
reciting  their  prayers.  Encyc. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  little  molding,  carved  into 
round  beads,  pearls,  olives,  or  the  like. 

4.  In  horsemanship,  a  chapelet,  which  see. 

5.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head.  Johnson. 

6.  A  small  chapel  or  shrine.  Haaimond. 
CHAP'MAN,  n.;  pi.  Chapmen.      [Sax.  ccapman;    D. 

koopman  ;  G.kaufmann;  D.  kiobniaud.    See  Cheap.] 
L  A  cheapener  ;  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 

Their  cluxpmen  they  be'lray.  Dryden. 

2.  A  seller ;  a  market-man.  Shale. 

CHAP'P.ED,  (chapt,)  pp.  'Cleft;  opened,  as  the  sur- 
face or  skin. 

CHAP'PING,  ppr.     Cleaving,  as  the  surface  or  skin. 

CHAP'PY,  a.     Full  of  chaps  ;  cleft. 

CHAPS,  n.pl.    The  mouth  or  jaws.     [See  Chap.] 

CHAPT.     See  Chapped. 

CHAP'TER,  ?i.  [Fr.  chapitre;  L.  capitulum,  a  head; 
It.  capitolo  ;  Sp.  capitulo  ;  from  L.  caput,  the  head.] 

1.  A  division  of  a  book  or  treatise  ;  as,  Genesis 
contains  fifty  chapters.  Hence  the  phrase,  To  the  end 
oftlie  chapter,  that  is,  throughout ;  to  the  end. 

Johnson. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  society  or  community  of 
clergymen,  belonging  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Encyc. 

3.  An  organized  branch  of  some  society  or  frater- 
nity, as  of  the  freemasons,  &c. 

4.  A  place  where  delinquents  receive  discipline  and 
correction.  Aylife. 

5.  A  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 
CHAP'TER,  v.  t.  To  tax  ;  to  correct.  Dryden. 
CHAP'TER-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  where  a  chapter 

meets.  Bailey. 

CHAP'TREL,  n*  [from  chapilrr.]  The  same  as  im 
post.   •  Moxon. 

CHAR,  n.     A  delicious  fish   inhabiting  deep  lakes  in 
mountainous  regions,  and  preferred  to  the  salmon. 
Encyc.  of  Dam.  Ecov. 

CHAR,  n.  In  England,  work  done  by  the  day  ;  a  sin- 
gle job,- or  task.  In  Mew  England,  it  is  pronounced 
chore,  which  see.  1  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
word.  In  Sax.  ccrre,  cyrr,  signifies  a  time,  a  turn, 
occasion,  from  cerran,  cyrran,  to  turn  or  return. 


CHA 

CIUR,  1. 1    To  perform  a  business.  May. 

CHAR,  v.  i.    To  work  at  others' houses  by  the  day, 

without  being  a  hired  servant ;  to  do  small  jobs. 

Bailey.     Johnson. 
CHaR'-WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  hired  for  odd  work, 

or  for  single  days.  Johnson. 

[Char-man  and  Char-woman  are,  I  believe,  not  used 

in  America-] 
CHAR,  v.  t.     [Russ.  jaryu  or  charyu,  to  roast  or  burn  ; 

or  goryu,  to  bum,  or  be  burnt ;  and  with   a  prefix, 

sgaroyu  or  sgorayu,  to  burn  ;  Fr.  charree,  ashes.  Qn. 

Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  iin.     Class  Gr,  No.  22,  23.     This 

seems  to  be  the  root  of  L.  carbo.     See  Chark.] 

1.  To  burn  or  reduce  to  coal  or  carbon  ;  to  reduce 
to  charcoal,  by  expelling  all  volatile  matter  from 
wood.  This  is  done  by  burning  wood  slowly,  under 
a  covering  of  turf  and  earth. 

2.  To  expel  all  volatile  matter  from  stone  or  earth 
by  heat. 

The  stone  or  earth  charred  from  all  foreign  visible  ingredients. 

Kirwan. 

CHAR'ACT,  )  n.    [See  Character.]     An  inscription. 

CHAR'EGT,  i      [Not  in  use.]  Skelton. 

CHAR'AC-TER,  n.  [L.  character;  Fr.  caractire;  Sp. 
caracter;  It.  carattcre  ;  Gr.  xapnxrnp,  from  the  verb 
Xapaoaa),  %apaTTCJ,  %apa£ai,  to  scrape,  cut,  en- 
grave.] 

1.  A  mark  made  by  cutting  or  engraving,  as  on 
stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  material ;  hence,  a  mark 
or  figure  made  with  a  pen  or  style,  on  paper,  or  other 
material  used  to  contain  writing ;  a  letter  or  figure 
used  to  form  words  and  communicate  ideas.  Char- 
acters are  literal,  as  the  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  nu- 
meral, as  the  arithmetical  figures ;  emblematical  or 
symbolical,  which  express  things  or  ideas  ;  and  abbre- 
viations ;  as,  C.  for  centum,  a  hundred  ;  lb.  for  libra,  a 
pound  ;  A.  D.,  Anno  Domini ;  &.C. 

2.  A  mark  or  figure  made  by  stamping  or  impres- 
sion, as  on  coins. 

3.  The  manner  of  writing ;  the  peculiar  form  of 
letters  used  by  a  particular  person. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's.  Shak. 

4.  The  peculiar  qualities  impressed,  by  nature  or 
habit,  on  a  person,  which  distinguish  him  from  oth- 
ers; these  constitute  real  character,  and  the  qualities 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess  constitute  his  esti- 
mated character,  or  reputation.  Hence  we  say,  a 
character  is  not  formed,  when  the  person  has  not  ac- 
quir.'    table  and  distinctive  qualities. 

0.  '.-i  account,  description,  or  representation  of 
any  tiling,  exhibiting  its  qualities  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  as,  to  give  a  bad  character  to  a 
town,  or  to  a  road. 

6.  A  person ;  as,  the  assembly  consisted  of  various 
characters,  eminent  characters,  and  low  characters ;  all 
the  characters  in  the  play  appeared  to  advantage. 

The  friendship  of  distinguished  clmraclere.  Roecoe. 

7.  By  way  of  eminence,  distinguished  or  good 
qualities ;  those  which  are  esteemed  and  respected  ; 
and  those  which  are  ascribed  to  a  person  in  common 
estimation.  We  inquire  whether  a  stranger  is  a  man 
of  character. 

8.  Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by  office  or  sta- 
tion ;  the  qualities  that,  in  public  estimation,  belong 
to  a  person  in  a  particular  station,  as  when  we  ask 
how  a  magistrate  or  commander  supports  his  cftarac- 
ter. 

9.  The  peculiar  qualities  or  properties  by  which 
one  thing  is  distinguished  from  another,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals. 

These  properties,  when  employed  for   the  purpose  of  discrimina- 
ting minerals,  are  called  diameters.  Cleaveland. 

10.    Distinctive    quality    of    any    kind    strongly 
marked,  particularly  energy  or  force  ;  as,  a  man   is 
said  to  have  no  character,  or  a  great  deal  of  character. 
CHAR'AC-TER,  v.  t.     To  engrave  ;  to  inscribe. 

Milton.     Shak. 
2.  To  describe  ;  to  distinguish  by  particular  marks 
or  traits.  Mitford. 

CHAR'AC-TER-ED,  pp.      Engraved;   inscribed  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  character.  Mitferd. 
CHAR'AC-TER-ISM,  n.   The  distinction  of  character. 

Bp.  Hall. 
2.    A  particular    aspect    or   configuration   of  the 
heavens.  Encyc. 

CHAR-AC^TER-IS'TIC,         )  a.     [Gr.  xapaKTrioiori- 
€HAR-A€-TER-IS'TH3-AL,  \     roc,  from  \.ipiu-r,,...] 
That  constitutes  the  character  ;  that  marks  the  pe- 
culiar distinctive  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  as, 
generosity   is  often  a  characteristic  virtue  of  a  brave 
man. 

It  is  followed  by  of;  as,  generosity  is  characteristic 
of  true  braverv. 
CHAR-A6;  TER-IS'TIC,  n.     That  which  constitutes 
a  character  ;  that  which  characterizes  ;  that  which 
distinguishes  a  person  or  thing  from  another. 

Invention  is  the  cliaracterieuc  of  Homer.  Pope. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  principal  letter  of  a  word, 
which  is  preserved  in  most  of  its  tenses,  in  its  deriv- 
atives and  compounds. 

The  characteristic  of  a  logarithm,  is  its  index  or  ex- 
ponent. 
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The  characteristic  triangle  of  a  curve,  in  geometry, 
is  a  rectilinear  right-angled  triangle,  whose  hypot- 
enuse makes  a  part  of  the  curve,  not  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  a  right  line.  Encyc. 

eHAR-Ae-TER-IS'TiC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
that  distinguishes  character. 

€HAK-A€-TER-IS'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
qualities  of  being  characteristic. 

eHAR-AC-TER-1-ZA'TION,  n.  Act  of  character- 
izing. 

CHAR'AC-TER-IZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  x^u/ctw<(<.>.] 

1.  To  give  a  character,  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  a  man ;  to  describe  by  peculiar 
qualities. 

2.  To  distinguish ;  to  mark,  or  express  the  char- 
acter ;  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  person 
or  thing  ;  as,  humility  characterizes  the  true  Chris- 
tian ;  the  hero  is  cltaractcrked  by  bravery  and  mag- 
nanimity. 

The  system  of  mediation  has  characterized  the  entire  scheme  of 
divine  dispensation.  Thodey. 

3.  To  engrave  or  imprint.     [Little  used.]      Hale. 

4.  To  mark  with  a  peculiar  stamp  or  figure. 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African  faces  are  all  cltaraclerized. 

Arbullmot. 

CHAR'AC-TER-IZ-ED,  (kar'ak-ter-Izd,)  pp.  De- 
scribed or  distinguished  by  peculiar  qualities. 

eHAR'A€-TER-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Describing  or  distin- 
guishing by  peculiar  qualities. 

fiHAR'AC-TER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  any  peculiar 
character.  Shah. 

CHAR'AC-TER-Y,  n.  Impression;  mark  ;  distinc- 
tion.    [Not  used.]  Shah. 

fiHA-RADE',  (sha-rade',)  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.] 

A  composition,  in  which  the  subject  must  be  a 
word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  forming  a  dis- 
tinct word  ,  and  those  syllables  are  to  be  concealed 
in  an  enigmatical  description,  first  separately  and 
then  together.    Example  : 

My  first,  when  a  Frenchman  is  learning  English,  serves  him 
to  swear  by.  My  second  is  either  hay  or  corn.  My  whole 
is  the  delight  of  the  a°-e.     Oar-rick.  Encyc. 

CHAR'CCAL,  71.  [char  and  coal.  See  Chah.]  Coal 
made  by  charring  wood  ;  the  remains  of  wood  burnt 
under  turf,  or  in  other  circumstances  to  exclude  air, 
and  from  which  all  watery  and  other  volatile  matter 
has  been  expelled  by  heat.  It  makes  a  strong  heat, 
and  is  used  in  furnaces,  forges,  private  families,  &c. 
It  is  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inodorous,  and,  not  being 
decomposable  by  water  or  air,  will  endure  for  ages 
without  alteration. 

CHXRD,  n.     [Fr.  charde;  L.  cardans.] 

The  leaves  of  artichokes  tied  and  wrapped  all 
over,  except  the  top,  in  straw,  during  autumn  and 
winter.  This  makes  them  grow  white  and  lose 
some  of  their  bitterness.  C/uimbers. 

Chords  of  beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted, 
producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst,  have  a 
large,  white,  thick,  downy,  cotton-like  main  shoot, 
which  is  the  true  chard.  Mortimer. 

CHAR'FRON,  ti.  A  defense  for  a  horse's  head,  made 
of  plates  of  steel  or  pieces  of  leather.  Brande. 

CHARGE,  (ch'arj,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  charger;  Arm.  carga; 
Sp.  cargar ;  It.  caricare,  or  carcare  ;  Port,  carre.gar. 
It  would  seem  from  the  Welsh,  that  this  word  is 
from  car,  a  cart  or  other  vehicle,  and  that  the  noun 
charge  or  cargo  was  first  formed,  and  therefore 
ought  in  arrangement  to  precede  the  verb.  If  the 
verb  was  first  formed,  the  primary  sense  would  be, 
to  load,  to  throw  or  put  on  or  in.  I  think  the  fact  to 
be  otherwise.     See  Cargo.] 

1.  To  rush  on  ;  to  fall  on ;  to  attack,  especially 
with  fixed  bayonets  ;  as,  an  army  charges  the  enemy. 

2.  To  load,  as  a  musket  or  cannon ;  to  thrust  in 
powder,  or  powder  and  ball  or  shot. 

3.  To  load  or  burden  ;  to  throw  on  or  impose  that 
which  oppresses  ;  as,  to  charge  the  stomach  with  in- 
digestible food ;  or  to  lay  on,  or  to  fill,  without  op- 
pressing ;  as,  to  charge  the  memory  with  rules  and 
precepts  ;  to  charge  the  mind  with  facts. 

4.  To  set  or  lay  on  ;  to  impose,  as  a  tax  as,  the 
land  is  charged  with  a  quitrent ;  a  rent  is  cltarged  on 
the  land. 

5.  To  lay  on  or  impose,  as  a  task. 

The  gospel  chargedt  us  with  piety  toward  God.  Tillotson. 

6.  To  put  or  lay  on  ;  as,  to  cltarge  a  building  with 
ornaments,  often  implying  superfluity. 

7.  To  lay  on,  as  a  duty  ;  followed  by  with. 

The  commander  charged  the  officer  nrith  the  execution  of  the 
project.  — See  Gen.  xl.  4. 

8.  To  intrust  to  ;  as,  an  officer  is  charged  with  dis- 
patches. 

9.  To  set  to,  as  a  debt ;  to  place  on  the  debit  side 
of  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  a  man  with  the  price 
of  goods  sold  to  him 

10.  To  load  or  lay  on,  in  words,  something  wrong, 
reproachful,  or  criminal ;  to  impute  to;  as,  to  charge 
a  man  with  theft. 

11.  To  lay  on  in  words  ;  to  impute  to  ;  followed  by 
on  befrtre  the  person  ;  as,  to  charge  a  crime  on  the 
offender  ;  to  charge  evil  consequences  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoics. 
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12.  To  censure  ;  to  accuse. 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly.  —  Job  I. 

13.  To  lay  on,  give,  or  communicate,  as  an  order, 
command,  or  earnest  request ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  exhort. 

Cltarge  them  that  are  rich  in  tins  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded. —1  Tim.  vi. 

In  this  sense,  when  the  command  is  given  in  the 
name  of  God,  or  with  an  oath,  the  phrase  amounts 
to  an  adjuration. 

To  adjure  ;.lo  bind  by  an  oath.     1  Sam.  xiv.  28. 

14.  To  give  directions  to;  to  instruct  authorita- 
tively ;  as,  the  judge  charged  the  grand  jury  to  in- 
quire respecting  breaches  of  the  peace. 

15   To  communicate  electrical  matter  to,  as  to  a 

coated  vial,  or  an  electrical  battery. 
CHARGE,  v.  i.     To  make  an  onset.     Thus  Glanville 

says,  "Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in 

iron  ;  "  and  we  say,  to  cltarge  with  fixed  bayonets. 

But  in  this  application,  the  object  is  understood  ;  to 

charge  the  enemy. 
CHARGE,  7».     [Fr.  charge;  Ann.  and  W.  carg;  Sp. 

carga,  cargo ;  Port,  carga,  carrega ;  It.  carica,  carco  ; 

Eng.  cargo.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  on  or  in  ;  in  a  general  sense, 
any  load  or  burden.  It  is  the  same  word  radically 
as  cargo. 

2.  The  quantity  of  powder,  or  of  powder  and  ball 
or  shot,  used,  or  proper  to  be  used,  in  loading  a  mus- 
ket, cannon,  or  other  like  instrument. 

3.  An  onset;  a  rushing  on  an  enemy;  attack; 
especially  by  moving  troops  with  fixed  bayonets. 
But  it  is  used  for  an  onset  of  cavalry,  as  well  as  of 
infantry. 

4.  An  order,  injunction,  mandate,  command. 

Moses  gave  Jushna  a  charge.  —  Num.  xxvii. 

T,ho  king  gave  cltarge  concerning  Absalom.  — 2  Sam.  xviii. 

Hence, 

5.  That  which  is  enjoined,  committed,  intrusted, 
or  delivered  to  another,  implying  care,  custody, 
oversight,  or  tluty  to  be  performed  by  the  person  in- 
trusted. 

I  gave        aai  charge  over  Jerusalem.  —  Neh.  vii. 

Hence  the  word  includes  any  trust  or  commission  ; 
an  office,  tluty,  employment.  It  is  followed  by  of  or 
over ;  more  generally  by  of.     Hence, 

Oi.  The  person  or  thing  committed  to  another's 
custody,  care,  or  management;  a  trust.  Thus  the 
people  of  a  parish  are  called  the  minister's  charge. 

The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 

To  some  fresh  pasture.  Dryden. 

7.  Instructions  given  by  a  judge  to  a  jury,  by  a 
bishop  to  his  clergy,  or,  among  Presbyterians,  &c, 
by  a  member  of  an  ordaining  council  to  one  who  is 
set  as  pastor  over  a  congregation,  or  to  the  congrega- 
tion themselves.  'Phe  word  may  be  used  as  synony- 
mous with  command,  direction,  exhortation,  or  injnnc- 
tion,  but  always  implies  solemnity. 

8.  Imputation  in  a  bad  sense  ;  accusation. 

Lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  —  Acts  vii. 

9.  That  which  constitutes  debt,  in  commercial 
transactions ;  an  entry  of  money,  or  the  price  of 
goods,  on  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 

10.  Cost  ;  expense  ;  as,  the  charges  of  the  war  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  nation. 

11.  Imposition  on  land  or  estate;  rent,  tax,  or 
whatever  constitutes  a  burden  or  duty. 

12.  In  military  affairs,  a  signal  to  attack  ;  as,  to 
sound  the  cltarge. 

13.  The  posture  of  a  weapon  fitted  for  an  attack 
or  combat. 

Their  armed  slaves  in  charge.  S/tak. 

14.  Among  farriers,  a  preparation  of  the  consist- 
ence of  a  thick  decoction,  or  between  an  ointment 
and  a  plaster,  used  as  a  remedy  for  sprains  and  in- 
flammations. 

15.  In  heraldry,  that  which  is  borne  upon  the 
color  ;  or  the  figures  represented  on  the  escutcheon, 
b.y  which  the  bearers  are  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

lfi.  'In  electrical  experiments,  a  quantity  of  electrical 
fluid,  communicated  to  a  coated  jar,  vial,  or  pane  of 
glass. 

17.  In  painting,  charge,  or  overcharge,  is  an  exagge- 
ration of  character  in  form,  color,  or  expression. 

Elmes. 

A  charge  of  lead,  is  thirty-six  pigs,  each  containing 
six  stone,  wanting  two  pounds. 
CHARGE' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  charged  ;  that  may 
be  set,  laid,  imposed  ;  as,  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
is  chargeable  on,  wine, 

2.  Subject  to  be  charged  ;  as,  wine  is  chargeable 
with  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent. 

3.  Expensive  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  chargeable  family. 

4.  Laying  or  bringing  expense. 

Because  we  wontd  nut  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.  —  1  Thcss.  ii. 

5.  Imputable  ;  that  may  be  laid  or  attributed  as  a 
crime,  fault,  or  debt ;  as,  a  fault  chargeable  on  a  man. 

6.  Subject  to  be  charged  or  accused ;  as,  a  man 
chargeable  irit.lt  a  fault  or  neglect. 

CHARGE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.      Expensiveness  ;    cost; 
costliness.  Boyle. 
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CHARGE' A-BLY,  adv.    Expensively;  at  great  cost. 

Ascltam. 
CHARG'ED,  pp.    Loaded  ;  burdened  ;  attacked  ;  laid 

on  ;  instructed  ;  imputed  ;  accused  ;  placed  to  the 
debt ;  ordered  ;  commanded. 

CHAR'OE  D'AF-FAIKES',  (shiir'zha  daf-fair',)  n. 
[Fr.]  A  person  intrusted  with  the  public  interest  in 
a  foreign  nation,  in  the  place  of  an  embassador  or 
other  minister. 

CHARGE'FUL,  a.    Expensive;   costly.    [Not  used.] 

Shale. 

CHXRGE'LESS,  a.  Not  expensive  ;  free  from  ex- 
pense. 

CHARG'ER,  7t.  In  Scots  law,  one  who  charges  anoth- 
er in  a  suit. 

2.  A  large  dish.     Num.  vii. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  battle. 
CHARGE'-HOUSE,  ti.    A  school-house.    [Obs.]    Shah. 
CHARG'tNG,  ppr.     Loading;    attacking;  laying  on; 

instructing;  commanding;  accusing;  imputing. 

CHaE'I-LY,  mto.  [See  Chary.]  Carefully ;  warily  ; 
frugally.     [Little  used.]  Shah. 

CHaR'I-NESS,  71.  Caution;  care;  nicety;  scrupu- 
lousness.    [Little  used.]  Shah. 

CHAR'ING,  for  Choring,  doing  chores,  is  used  by 
Coleridge. 

CHAR'I-OT,  ti.  [Fr.  clutriot,  from  char,  a  car,  which 
see  ;  Sp.  It.  carro ;  It.  carretta.] 

1.  A  half  coach  ;  a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and 
one  seat  behind,  used  for  convenience  and  pleasure. 

■  2.  A  car  or  vehicle,  used  formerly  in  war,  drawn 
by  two  or  more  horses,  and  conveying  two  men 
each.  These  vehicles  were  sometimes  armed  with 
books  or  scythes. 

CHAR'I-OT,  v.  U    To  convey  in  a  chariot.     Milton. 

CiIAR'I-OT-EIJ,  pp.     Borne  in  a  chariot.       Cowper. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER',  7i.  The  person  who  drives  or 
conducts  a  chariot.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of  mili- 
tary chariots,  and  those  in  the  ancient  games,  but 
not  of  modem  drivers.  Johnson.     Addison. 

CHAR-I-OT-EER'ING,  ppr.    Driving  a  chariot. 

2.  a.     Using  a  chariot. 
CHAR'f-OT-MAN,    n.      The    driver    of    a    chariot. 

2  Citron,  xviii. 

CHAR'1-OT-RaC'E,  71.  A  race  with  chariots ;  a  sport 
in  which  chariots  were  driven  in  contest  for  a  prize. 

Addison. 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Charity.]  Benevo- 
lent and  kind  ;  as,  a  charitable  disposition. 

2.  Liberal  in  benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  in  re- 
lieving them  in  distress  ;  as,  a  charitable  man. 

3.  Pertaining  to  charity ;  springing  from  charity, 
or  intended  for  charity  ;  benevolent ;  as,  a  charitable 
institution,  or  society  ;  a  charitable  purpose. 

4.  Formed  on  charitable  principles  ;  favorable ; 
dictated  by  kindness  ;  as,  a  charitable  construction 
of  words  or  actions. 

CHAR'I-TA-HLE-NESS,  n.     The   disposition   to  be 
charitable,  or  the  exercise  of  charity. 
2.  Liberality  to  the  poor. 

CHAR'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  Kindly  ;  liberally  ;  benevo- 
lently ;  with  a  disposition  to  help  the  poor  ;  favorably. 

CHAR'I-TY,  71.  [Fr.  chariti;  L.  clutritas,  or  caritas  ; 
W.  cariad  ;  Sp.  caridad ;  Port,  caridade  ;  It.  caritd, 
caritade.  Qu.  Gr.  \aitc.  The  Latin  caritas  is  from 
cams,  dear,  costly,  whence  beloved  ;  and  the  word 
was  sometimes  written  clutritas,  as  if  from  the  Gr. 
Xapt;.  The  Latin  carus  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
verb  carco,  to  want,  as  dearness  arises  from  scarcity. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  English  dear, 
whence  dearth,  which  shows  the  primary  sense  of 
dear  to  be  scarce.  But  qu.  the  Oriental  "ip\  Class 
Gr,  No.  56.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  love,  benevolence,  good-will ; 
that  disposition  of  heart  which  inclines  men  to  think 
favorably  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  do  them  good. 
In  a  theological  sense,  it  includes  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  universal  good-will  to  men.  1  Cor.  xiii. 
Col.  iii.     1  Tim.  i. 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  love,  kindness,  affec- 
tion, tenderness,  springing  from  natural  relations; 
as,  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother.  Milton. 

3.  Liberality  to  the  poor,  consisting  in  alms-giving 
or  benefactions,  or  in  gratuitous  services  to  relieve 
them  in  distress. 

4.  Alms  ;  whatever  is  bestowed  gratuitously  on 
the  |*oor  for  their  relief. 

5.  Liberality  in  gifts  and  services  to  promote  pub- 
lic objects  of  utility,  as  to  found  and  support  Bible 
societies,  missionary  societies;  and  others. 

6.  Candor ;  liberality  in  judging  of  men  and  their 
actions  ;  a  disposition  which  inclines  men  to  think 
and  judge  favorably,  and  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  words  and  actions  which  the  case  will  admit. 

The  highest  exercise  of  rharity  is  charity  toward  the  uncharita- 
ble. Buckminster. 

7.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence;  as,  the 
charities  of  life. 

8.  A  charitable  institution.  D.  Webster. 
Sisters  of  charity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  are 

an  order  or  society  of  females  whose  office  is  to  at- 
tend the  side. 
CHAR'I-TV-SCHOOL  is  a  school  maintained  by  vol- 
untary contributions  for  educating  poor  children. 
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CHARK,  v.  t.    [Q.U.  char,  or  Ch.  "pri,  Ar.  <_} 


,j= 


.  ha- 


raka,  to  burn.] 
To  burn   to  a  coal ;   to   char.     [Not  used.]     [See 

CHAR.] 

CHAR-I-VA-RV ,  (shar-e-va-ree',)  n.  [Ft.]  A  mock 
serenade  of  discordant  music,  kettles,  tin  horns,  ike, 
designed  to  annoy  and  insult.  It  was  at  first  direct- 
ed against  widows  who  married  a  second  time,  at  an 
advanced  age ;  but  is  now  extended  to  other  occa- 
sions of  nocturnal  annoyance  and  insult. 

CHARL'A-TAN,  (sh'irl'a-tan,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  ciar- 
latano,  a  quack,  from  ciarlare,  to  prate;  Sp.  cliarla- 
tan,  from  charlar,  to  prate  ;  Port,  charlar,  id.  ;  L.  gar- 
ndo,  garrio  ;  Gr.  ynoino.] 

One  who  prates  much  in  his  own  favor,  and  makes 
unwarrantable  pretensions  to  skill ;  a  quack  ;  an  em- 
piric ;  a  mountebank.  Brown.     Butler. 

CHaRL-A-TAN'IC-AL,  a.  Ciuackish  ;  making  un- 
due pretensions  to  skill ;  ignorant.  Cowley. 

CHARL-A-TAN'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner 
of  a  charlatan. 

CHARL'A-TAN-RY,  (sharl'a-tan-ry,)  re.  Undue  pre- 
tensions to  skill;  quackery;  wheedling;  deception 
by  fair  words.  Johnson. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN,  n.  [Charles,  Celtic  karl,  a  man, 
or  rustic     See  Wain.] 

In  astronomy,  seven  stars,  more  commonly  called 
the  Dipper,  in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major,  or 
the  Great  Bear.  Encyc. 

[The  word  seems  to  denote  the  rustic's  wain,  or 
wagon,  so  called  from  its  shape ;  the  four  stars  cor- 
responding to  the  body,  and  the  other  three  to  the 
tongue  or  neap. —  Ed.] 

CHAR'LOCK,  n.  [Sax.  cerlice.  Lcac,  in  Saxon,  is  a 
leek  ;  but  the  same  word  occurs  in  hemlock,  and  it 
probably  signifies  a  plant  or  root.] 

The  English  name  of  the  Raphanus  Raphanistrum, 
and  Sinapis  arvensis,  very  pernicious  weeds  among 
grain.  One  kind  has  yellow  tlowers;  another,  white, 
with  jointed  pods.  Lee.     Encyc. 

CHARM,  71.  [Fr.  cliarme;  Norm,  carme,  or  garme ; 
Arm.  chalm  ;  L.  carmen,  a  song,  a  verse,  an  outcry,  a 
charm.     It  coincides  with  the  W.  garni,  an  outcry, 

farmiaw,  to  shout,  Sax.  cirm,  or  cynn,  outcry,  noise, 
ee  Alarm.] 

1.  Words,  characters,  or  other  things  imagined  to 
possess  some  occult  or  unintelligible  power  ;  hence, 
a  magic  power  or  spell,  by  which,  with  the  supposed 
assistance  of  the  devil,  witches  and  sorcerers  have 
been  supposed  to  do  wonderful  things.  Spell;  en- 
chantment.    Hence, 

2.  That  which  has  power  to  subdue  opposition, 
and  gain  the  affections  ;  that  which  can  please  irre- 
sistibly; that  which  delights  and  attracts  the  heart; 
generally  in  the  plural. 

The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.  Addison. 

Good  humor  only  teaches  dtarms  to  last.  Pope. 

CHARM,  v.  t.  To  subdue  or  control  by  incantation  or 
secret  influence. 


2.  To  subdue  by  secret  power,  especially  by  that 
which  pleases  and  delights  the  mind ;  to  allay  or  ap- 
pease. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  mind  or  senses ; 
to  delight ;  as,  we  were  charmed  with  the  conver- 
sation. 

The  aerial  songster  charms  us  with  her  melodious  notes.  Anon. 

4.  To  fortify  with  charms  against  evil. 

I  bear  a  charmed  life,  wiiich  must  not  yield.  Sliak. 

[Not  in  use.] 

5.  To  make  powerful  by  charms.  Johnson. 

6.  To  summon  by  incantation.      Shak.    Johnson. 

7.  To  temper  agreeably.  Spenser. 
CHARM,  v.  i.     To  sound  harmonically.  Milton. 
CHAR'MA,  n.     A  fish  resembling  the  sea-wolf. 
CHARM'SD,    pp.   or    a.      Subdued    or  defended    by 

charms  ;  delighted  ;  enchanted. 
CHARM'ER,  n.    One  that  charms,  or  has  power  to 
charm  ;  one  that  uses,  or  has  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment.    Deat.  xviii.  11. 
2.  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affections. 
CHARM'ER-ESS,  n.     An  enchantress.  Chaucer. 

CHARM'FIJL,  a.     Abounding  with  charms.    Cowley. 
CHARM'ING,  ppr.     Using  charms  ;  enchanting. 
2.  a.  Pleasing  in  the  highest  degree;  delighting. 

Music  is  but  an  elegant  and  charming  species  of  elocution. 

E.  Porter. 
CHARM'ING-LY,  adv.    Delightfully  ;  in  a  manner  to 
charm,  or  to  give  delight. 

She  smiled  very  charmingly.  Addison. 

CHARM'ING-NESS,  n.  The  power  to  please.  Johnson. 
CHXRM'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  charms.  Sioi/t. 

CHAR-NE'60,  n.    A  sort  of  sweet  wine.  Shak. 

OHAR'NEL,  a.     [Fr.  charnel,  carnal,  fleshly  ;  charnicr, 

a  charnel-house,  a  larder  ;  Arm.  carnell ;  Sp.  camera  ; 

It.  earnoio;  L.  carnalis,  carnal,  from  caro,  flesh.] 
Containing  flesh  or  carcasses.  Milton. 


CHA 

CHAR'NEL-HOUSE,  v..  A  place  under  or  near  church- 
es, where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  reposited.  An 
ciently,  a  kind  of  portico  or  gallery,  in  or  near  a 
churchyard,  over  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  were 
laid,  after  the  flesh  was  consumed.  Encyc. 

CHA'RON,  7i.  [Gr.]  In  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus 
and  Nox,  whose  office  was  to  ferry  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  over  the  waters  of  Acheron  and  Styx,  for  a 
piece  of  money. 

CHAR'PIE,  (shir'pe,)  n.  [Fr.]  Lint  for  dressing  a 
wound. 

CHARR,  71.     A  fish,  a  species  of  Salmo.     [See  Char.' 

CHAR'RJSD,  (chard,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  char.]  Reducer] 
to  coal. 

Charred  wood;  wood  whose  outer  surface  is  car- 
bonized. 

CHAR'RING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  coal;  depriving  of 
volatile  matter. 

CHAR'RY,  a.  [See  Char.]  Pertaining  to  charcoal ; 
like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Lavoisier. 

CHART,  it.  [L.  charta,  the  same  as  Card,  which  see.] 
An  hydrographical  or  marine  map;  a  draught  or 
projection  on  paper  of  some  part  of  the  earth's  super- 
ficies, with  the  coasts,  isles,  rocks,  banks,  channels, 
or  entrances  into  harbors,  rivers,  and  bays,  the  points 
of  compass,  soundings  or  depth  of  water,  &c,  to  reg- 
ulate the  courses  of  ships  in  their  voyages.  The 
term  chart  is  applied  to  a  marine  map;  map  is  applied 
to  a  draught  of  some  portion  of  land. 

A  plane  chart,  is  a  representation  of  some  part  of 
the  superficies  of  the  globe,  in  which  the  meridians 
are  supposed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parallels  of 
latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  of  course  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  are  every  where  equal  to 
each  other. 

Mercator's  chart ;  a  chart  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mercator's  projection.     [See  Projection.] 

Globular  chart  ;  a  chart  constructed  on  a  globular 
projection.     [See  Projection.] 

Selenographic  charts,  represent  the  spots  and  appear- 
ances of  the  moon. 

Topographic  charts,  are  draughts  of  particular  places 
or  small  parts  of  the  earth.  Encyc. 

CHAR-Ta'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Resembling  paper  ; 
quite  opaque,  like  most  leaves.  Lindley. 

CHARTE,  (shirt,)  n.  The  constitution  or  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  established  on 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814.      Brandt. 

CHAR'TER,  n.  [Fr.  chartre,  from  L.  clutrta.  See 
Card.] 

1.  A  written  instrument,  executed  with  usual  forms, 
given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  whatever 
is  done  between  man  and  man.  In  its  more  usual 
sense,  it  is  the  instrument  of  a  grant  conferring  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  privileges,  either  from  a  king,  or 
other  sovereign  power,  or  from  a  private  person  ;  as, 
a  charter  of  exemption,  that  no  person  shall  be  impan- 
neled  on  a  jury  ;  a  charter  of  pardon,  &c.  The  char- 
ters, under  which  most  of  the  colonies  in  America 
were  settled,  were  given  by  the  king  of  England,  and 
incorporated  certain  persons,  with  powers  to  hold  the 
lands  granted,  to  establish  a  government,  and  make 
laws  for  their  own  regulation.  These  were  called 
charter  governments. 

2.  Any  instrument,  executed  with  fonn  and  so- 
lemnity, bestowing  rights  or  privileges.  South. 

3.  Privilege  ;  immunity  ;  exemption. 

My  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  Shak. 

CHAR'TER,  v.  t.    To  establish  by  charter. 

Buchanan. 
2.  To  hire  or  let  a  ship  by  charter.    [See  Charter 
Party.] 

CHAR'TER-LAND,  n.  Land  held  by  charter,  "r  in 
socage.  Coke. 

CHAR'TER-PAR'TY,  7i.  [Fr.  charte-partie,  a  divided 
charter,  from  the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument 
in  two,  and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  contract- 
ors.] 

In  commerce,  an  agreement  respecting \"ne  hire  of  a 
vessel,  and  the  freight.  This  is  to  be  signed  oy  the 
proprietor  or  master  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  merchant 
who  hires  or  freights  it.  It  must  contain  the  name 
and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  the  master 
and  freighter,  the  price  or  rate  of  tiie  freight,  the  time 
of  leading  and  unloading,  and  other  stipulated  con- 
ditions.  Encyc. 

CHAR'TER-M),  pp.  or  a.  Granted  by  charter;  as, 
chartered  rights  ;  chartered  power.  D.  Ramsay. 

2.  Invested  with  privileges  by  charter  ;  privileged. 

3.  Hired  or  let,  as  a  ship.  [Skate. 
CHAR'TER-II\TG,  ppr.    Giving  a  charter;  establishing 

2.   Hiring  or  letting  by  charter.  [by  charter. 

CHART'ESM,  ti.  [from  charter.]  In  England,  the 
principle  of  a  political  party  who  desire  universal 
suffrage,  the  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  and 
other  radical  reforms,  as  set  forth  in  a  document 
called  the  people's  charter.  P.  Cyc. 

CHXRT'IST,  n.  One  infected  with  chartism,  or  radi- 
cal principles. 

CHART'LESS,  a.  Without  a  chart;  of  which  no  chart 
has  been  made ;  not  delineated  on  paper ;  as,  the 
chartless  main.  Barlow. 


CHA 

CHAR-TREVSE',  (shiir-trooze',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  cele- 
brated  monastery  of  Carthusians,  in  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  in  France.  The  regulations  are  ex- 
ceedingly severe. 

CHART'  II-LA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  chartulaire.  See  Cartu- 
lary.] 

An  officer  in  the  ancient  Latin  church,  who  had 
the  care  of  charters  and  other  papers  of  a  public  na- 
ture. Blackstone  uses  this  word  for  a  record  or  regis- 
ter, as  of  a  monastery. 

CHaR'Y,  a.     [Sax.  cearig.     See  Care.] 

Careful ;  wary  ;  frugal.  Shak. 

CHaS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  chased;  fit  for  the 
chase.  Oower. 

CHaSE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chasser  ;  Arm  chac.ieal ;  Sp.  caiar  ; 
Port,  cartar ;  It.  cacciarc.  The  elements  are  Cg  or  Ck ; 
and  the  change  of  a  palatal  to  a  sibilant  resembles 
that  in  brace.] 

1.  Literally,  to  drive,  urge,  press  forward  with  ve- 
hemence ;  hence,  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking, 
as  game  ;  to  hunt. 

2.  To  pursue,  or  drive,  as  a  defeated  or  flying  ene- 
my.    Lev.  xxvi.  7.     Dent,  xxxii.  30. 

3.  To  follow  or  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire ;  to 
pursue  for  the  purpose  of  taking ;  as,  to  chase  a  ship. 

4.  To  drive  ;  to  pursue. 

Chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice.  Knolles. 

To  chase  away,  is  to  compel  to  depart ;  to  disperse. 
To  chase  metals.     See  Enchase. 
CHASE,  7i.     Vehement  pursuit;  a  running  or  driving 
after,  as  game,  in  hunting ;  a  flying  enemy,  in  war ; 
a  ship  at  sea,  &c. 

2.  Pursuit  with  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain,  as  pleas- 
ure, profit,  fame,  &c.  ;  earnest  seeking. 

3.  That  which  may  be  chased  ;  that  which  is  usu- 
ally taken  by  the  chase  ;  as,  beasts  of  chase. 

4.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted  ;  as,  seek 
some  other  chase.  So,  at  sea,  a  ship  chased  is  called 
the  cliase. 

5.  In  law,  a  driving  of  cattle  to  or  from  a  place. 

C.  An  open  ground,  or  place  of  retreat  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beasts;  differing  from  a  forest,  which  is 
not  private  property,  and  is  invested  with  privileges, 
and  from  a  park,  which  is  inclosed.  A  chase  is  pri- 
vate property,  and  well  stored  with  wild  beasts  or 
game. 

7.  [Fr.  chasse  ;  Sp.  coxa ;  It.  cassa.  See  Case  and 
Cash.]  An  iron  frame  used  by  printers  to  confine 
types,  when  set  in  columns  or  pages. 

8.  A  wide  groove. 

9.  Chase  of  a  gnn  ;  the  forward  part,  from  the  trun- 
nions to  the  swell  of  the  mouth.   Park's  Pantology. 

10.  A  term  in  the  game  of  tennis. 

Chase  guns;  in  a  ship  of  war,  guns  used  in  chasing 
an  enemy,  or  in  defending  a  ship  when  chased.  These 
have  their  ports  at  the  head  or  stern. 

CHAS'iSD,  (chast,)  pp.  or  a.  Pursued ;  sought  ar- 
dently ;  driven  ;  embossed. 

CHaS'ER,  7i.  One  who  chases ;  a  pursuer  ;  a  driver ; 
a  hunter. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  guns  at  the  head  and  stern  of 
a  vessel,  for  firing  when  in  chase.  Brande. 

3.  An  enchaser.     [Sec  Enchase.] 
CHAS'I-BLE.     See  Chasuble. 

CHaS'L\'G,  ppr.  Pursuing;  driving;  hunting ;  em- 
bossing on  metals 

CHAS'ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  embossing  on  metals. 

CHASM,  (kazm,)  71.  [Gr.  x<*<rua,  L.  chasma,  from  Gr. 
Xetoi,  X'ltrKoj,  xaivu,  to  open.] 

1.  A  cleft  ;  a  fissure ;  a  gap  ;  properly,  an  opening 
made  by  disrupture,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock. 

2.  A  void  space  ;  a  vacuity. 

Between  the  two  propositions,  that  the  gospel  is  true,  and  that  it 
is  false,  what  a  fearful  cilasm  I  The  unsettled  reason  hovers 
over  it  in  dismay.  Buckminstcr. 

CHASM'.ED,  (kazmd.)  a.     Having  gaps  or  a  chasm 

GHASM'Y,  a.    Abounding  with  chasms. 

CHAS'SE-LAS,  ii.     A  sort  of  grape. 

CHAS'SEUR,  (shas'saur,)  71.  [Fr.,  a  huntsman.]  In 
military  affairs,  one  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  light  and 
active,  trained  for  rapid  movements. 

CHASTE,  a.  [Fr.  chaste;  Arm.  chast;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
casto ,-  from  L.  castas.  Sax.  case,  D.  kulisch,  G.  keusch, 
Sw.  kysk,  Russ.  chistei,  are  probably  from  the  same 
root.  tiu.  Ir.  caidh.  I  suppose  the  primary  sense  to 
be,  separate,  from  the  Oriental  practice  of  sequester- 
ing females.  If  so,  caslvs  accords  with  the  root  of 
cattle,  W.  ts;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  word  denotes 
purity,  a  sense  taken  from  separation.] 

1.  Pure  from  all  unlawful  commerce  of  sexes.  Ap- 
plied to  persons  before  marriage,  it  signifies  pure  from 
all  sexual  commerce,  undefiled  ;  applied  to  married 
persons,  true  to  the  marriage  bed. 

2.  Free  from  obscenity. 

While  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 

3.  In  language,  pure  ;  genuine  ;  uncorrupt ;  free 
from  barbarous  words  anil  phrases,  and  from  quaint, 
affected,  extravagant  expressions. 

CHASTE'-EY--ED,  (-Sde,)  a.     Having  modest  eyes. 

Collins. 
CHASTE'-TREE,  71.    The  Agnus  castus,  or  Vitex  ;  a 
tree  that  grows  to  the  hight  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  pro- 
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ducing  spikes  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  strong 
shoot  in  autumn.  Miller. 

CHaSTE'LY,  adv.  In  a  chaste  manner;  without  un- 
lawful commerce  of  sexes  ,  without  obscenity  ;  pure- 
ly ;  without  barbarisms  or  unnatural  phrases. 

CHAS'TEN,  (chas'n,)  ».  t.t  [Fr  cliatier,  for  chasticr ; 
Arm.  custien  ;  Russ.  chischu.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishment ;  to  punish  ;  to  inflict 
pain  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  an  offender  ;  as, 
to  chasten  a  son  with  a  rod. 

I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men.  —  2  Sam.  vii. 

2.  To  afflict  by  other  means. 

As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten.  —  Rev.  iii. 
I  chastened  my  soul  with  lasting.  —  Ps.  lxix. 

3.  Tr>  purify  from  errors  or  faults. 
CHAS'TEN-ED,  (chas'nd,)_p/>.  or  a.    Corrected  ;  pun- 
ished ;  afflicted  ror  correction  ,  purified  from  faults. 

CHAS'TEN-ER,  n.  One  who  punishes  for  the  purpose 
of  correction. 

CH  ASTE'N  ESS,  n.     Chastity  ;  purity. 

CHAS'TEN-ING,  ppr.  Correcting;  afflicting  for  cor- 
rection. 

CHAS'TEN-ING,  n.  Correction  ;  suffering  inflicted 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming. 

No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous. 
—  Heb.  xii. 

CHAS-TiS'A-BLE,  a.    Deserving  of  chastisement. 

Shcnoood. 

CHAS-TISE',  v.  lA  [Fr.  chatier;  Arm.  castha,  from 
chaste,  castas.  The  Latin  castigo,  Sp.  and  Port,  casti- 
gar,  It.  gastigare,  are  formed  with  a  different  termi- 
nation.   We  have  chastise  from  the  Armoric  dialect.] 

1.  To  correct  by  punishing  ;  to  punish  ;  to  inflict 
pain  by  stripes,  or  in  other  manner,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  an  offender  and  recalling  him  to  his 
duty. 

I  will  chastise  you  seven  limes  for  your  sin.  —  Lev.  xxvi. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience  ;  to  restrain  ;  to 
awe ;  to  repress. 

The  gay,  social  sense, 
By  decency  chastised.  Thomson. 

3.  To  correct ;  to  purify  by  expunging  faults  ;  as, 
to  chastise  a  poem. 

CHAS-TTffl'.BDL(chas-tIzd',)jij>.   Punished  ;  corrected. 

PHAS'TISE-MENT,  (chas'tiz-ment,)  71.  [Fr.  chati- 
meat;  Arm.  castiz;  from  chaste.] 

Correction;  punishment;  pain  inflicted  for  pun- 
ishment and  correction,  either  by  stripes  or  other- 
wise. 

yhall  I  so  much  dishonor  my  fair  stars, 

On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ?  Shak. 

I  have  borne  cltasiisemenl ;  I  will  not  offend  tiny  more.  —  Job 
xxxiv. 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace1,  in  Scripture,  was  the 
pain  which  Christ  suffered  to  purchase  our  peace  and 
reconciliation  to  God.     Is.  liii. 

CHAS-TIS'ER,  71.  One  who  chastises  ;  a  punisher  ;  a 
corrector. 

CHAS-TTS'ING,  ppr.  Punishing  for  correction;  cor- 
recting. 

CHAS'Tl-TY,  71.  [L.  castitas  ;  Fr.  chastete  ;  Sp.  casti- 
dad;  It.  castitd;  from  L.  castas,  chaste.] 

1.  Purity  of  the  body  ;  freedom  from  all  unlawful' 
commerce  of  sexes.  Before  marriage,  purity  from  all 
commerce  of  sexes;  after  marriage,  fidelity  to  the 
marriage  bed. 

2.  Freedom  from  obscenity,  as  in  language  or  con- 
versation. 

3.  Freedom  from  bad  mixture ;  purity  in  words  and 
phrases. 

4.  Purity  ;  unadulterated  state  ;  as,  the  chastity  of 
the  gospel.  Gibbon. 

CHAS'IJ-ISLC,  71.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an 
outward  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  in  saying 
mass,  having  a  large  embroidered  or  gilt  cross  on 
the  back,  and  a  pillar  in  front,  designed  to  be  em- 
blematical of  Christ's  sufferings. 

CHAT,  i>.  i.  [G.  kosen,  to  talk,  or  prattle  ;  Ir.  ccaHach, 
talkative;  ceitdac,  a  story  or  narrative;  Sp.  cotorra,  a 
magpie  ;  cotorrcra,  a  hen-parrot,  a  talkative  woman  ; 
Gr.  hcoTtWtn,  to  prate  ;  I),  koetercn,  to  jabber,  and 
kwctteren,  to  chatter;  hovtcn,  id.] 

1.  To  talk  in  a  familiar  manner  ;  to  talk  without 
lorm  or  ceremony.  .Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate.  Johnson. 
CHAT,  v.  t.    To  talk  of.     [JVM  in  use.]  Shak. 
CHAT,  n.  t  Free,  familiar  talk  ;  idle  talk  ;  prate. 
CHAT.  «.     A  twig,  or  little  stick.     [See  Chit.] 
CHAT-EAU',   (shat-to',)  71.     [Fr.,  a  castle.    See  Cas- 

tleJ     A  castle  ;  a  seat  in  the  country. 
CHAT'E-LET,  (shat'e-let,)  n.  A  little  castle.  Chambers. 
CHAT'EL-LA-NY,  71.     [Fr.  ehatcllenic.] 

The  lordship  or  jurisdiction  of  a  castellan,  or  gov- 
ernor of  a  castle.     [See  Castellan  y.1 
CHA-TOY'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  chat,  cat,  and  ail,  eye.] 

Having  a  changeable,  undulating  luster,  or  color, 
like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  in  the  dark. 
CHA-TOY'ANT,  n.  A  hard  stone,  a  little  transparent, 
which,  being  cut  smooth,  presents  on  its  surface  and 
in  the  interior  an  undulating  or  wavy  light.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish-gray  color,  or  verging  to'  an  olive-green. 
It  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  filbert. 

Diet,  of  JVaL  Hist. 
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CHA-TOY'MENT,  it.  Changeable  colors,  or  changea 
bleness  of  color,  in  a  mineral ;  play  of  colors. 

Cleaveland. 

CHAT  PO-TA'TSES,  71.  pi.  Small  potatoes  fit  only  for 
pigs,  &c.  Brande. 

CHAT'TAH,  71.     In  India,  an  umbrella. 

CHAT'TED,  pp.  Talked  familiarly,  or  on  light  sub- 
jects. 

CHAT'TEL,  (chat'l,)  71.  [See  Cattle.]  Primarily, 
any  article  of  movable  goods.  In  modern  usage,  the 
word  chattels  comprehends  all  goods,  movable  or  im- 
movable, except  such  as  have  the  nature  of  freehold. 
"  Chattels  are  real  or  personal.  Chattels  real,  are  such 
as  concern  or  savor  of  the  realty,  as  a  term  for  years 
of  land,  wardships  in  chivalry,  the  next  presentation 
to  a  church,  estates  by  statute  merchant,  elegit,  and 
the  like.  Chattels  personal,  are  things  movable,  as 
animals,  furniture  of  a  house,  jewels,  corn,  ike." 

Black  stone. 

CHAT'TER,  v.  i.  [See  Chat.]  To  utter  sounds  rap- 
idly and  indistinctly,  as  a  magpie  or  a  monkey. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  collision  of  the  teeth.  We 
say,  the  teeth  chatter,  when  one  is  chilly  and  shiver- 
ing. 

3.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapidly  ;  to  jabber. 
CHAT'TER,  11.  Sounds  like  those  of  a  pie  or  monkey ; 

'  idle  talk. 

CHAT'TER-BOX,  71.     One  that  talks  incessantly. 

CHAT'TER-ER,  71.     A  prater ;  an  idle  talker. 

2.  A  name  given  to  some  species  of  dentirostral 
birds,  from  their  loud  and  monotonous  notes.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  berries.  Swainson. 

CHAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  rapid,  indistinct 
sounds,  as  birds;  talking  idly;  moving  rapidly  and 
clashing,  as  the  teeth. 

CHAT'TER-ING,  71.  Rapid,  inarticulate  sounds,  as 
of  birds  ;  idle  talk  ;  rapid  striking  of  the  teeth,  as  in 
chilliness. 

CHAT'TING,  ppr.    Talking  familiarly. 

CHAT'TY,  a.    Given  to  free  conversation  ;  talkative. 

CHAT'WOOD,  71.  Little  sticks;  fuel.  Bailey.  Johnson. 

CHAUF'FER,  71.     [Fr.  chauffer,  to  heat.] 

In  chemistry,  a  small  furnace,  a  cylindrical  box  of 
sheet  iron,  open  at  the  top,  with  a  grate  near  the  bot- 
tom. Fyfe. 

CHAU-MON-TELLE',  77.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

CI1AITN,  n.     A  gap.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Yawn.] 

CHAUN,  v.  i.    To  open  ;  to  yawn.     [JVM  in  use.] 

CIUUNT.     See  Chant. 

CHAV'EN-DER,  )  r„      .  , 

CHEV'EN,  j  n-     CFr-  ekevesne.] 

The  chub,  a  fish. 

CHAW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceoman  ;  D.  kaauwen  ;  G.  kauen  ;  Ir. 
cagnaim,  or  cognaim  ;  Arm.  jaoga,  or  chaguein;  coin- 
ciding with  jaw,  which  in  Arm.  is  javed  gcvid,  or 
chagell,  and  as  cheek  and  jaw  are  often  united,  this 
word  coincides  with  Sax.  ceac,  ceoca.  It  is  most  cor- 
rectly written  and  pronounced  chaw ;  but  chew  is 
deemed  most  elegant.] 

1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate,  as  food 
in  eating  ;  to  ruminate,  or  to  chew,  as  the  cud. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  thought ;  to  revolve  and  consid- 
er.    [  Obs.] 

CHAW,  71.  [A  different  spelling  of  jaw.  See  Chaw, 
supra.] 

1.  The  jaw.  Ezek.  xxix.  4.  But,  in  modern  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  it  is  printed  jaw. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,  a  cud  ;  as  much  as  is  put  in 
the  mouth  at  once. 

CHAW  DRON,  71.     Entrails.  Shak. 

CHAWED,  (chaud,)  pp.     Chewed. 

CHAWING,  ppr.     Chewing. 

CHaY'-ROOT,  71.  The  root  of  the  Oldenlandia  um- 
bellata,  used  in  giving  the  beautiful  red  to  the  Ma- 
dras cottons.  It  is  also  called  chaya-root  and  choy- 
root 

CHEAP,  a.  [Sax.  ceap,  cattle,  business,  or  trade,  a 
price,  a  pledge  or  pawn,  a  selling  any  thing  that  may 
be  bought  or  sold  ;  ceapian,  cypan,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to 
negotiate,  to  gain  ;  D.  koop,  a  bargain  or  purchase  ; 
"  te  koop  zetten,"  to  set  to  sale  ;  "  goed  koop,"  cheap, 
good  purchase;  koopen,  to  buy;  G.  kaufen ;  Dan.  ki- 
ober ;  Sw.  kapa  ;  Russ.  kupayu  ;  L.  caupo  ,•  Eng.  to 
cheapen,  to  chaffer,  chap-man,  chap-book,  to  chop  and 
change.  The  sense  is,  a  purchase,  and  good  cheap  is 
a  good  purchase  or  bargain.  Hence,  probably,  omit- 
ting good,  we  have  cheap.] 

1.  Bearing  a  low  price  in  market ;  that  may  be 
purchased  at  a  low  price ;  that  is,  at  a  price  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  usual  price  of  the  article  or  com- 
modity, or  at  a  price  less  than  the  real  value.  The 
sense  is  always  comparative  ;  for  a  price  deemed 
cheap  at  one  time  is  considered  dear  at  another. 

It  is  a  principle  which  the  progress  of  political  science  has  clearly 
established,  a  principle  that  illustrates  at  once  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  and  the  blindness  of  human  cupidity,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  hire  the  labor  of  freemen  than  to  compel  the  labor 
of  slaves.  £.  Bacon. 

2.  Being  of  small  value ;  common  ;  not  respected  ; 
as,  cheap  beauty. 

Make  not  yourself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Anon. 

CHEAP,  11.  Bargain  ;  purchase  ;  as  in  the  phrases, 
good  cheap,  better  cheap  ;  the  original  phrases  from 
which  we  have  cheap.     [06s.] 
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CHfcAP'EN,  (chep'n,)  v.  t.  [BfiX.  ceapian.  See  Cheap, 
supra.] 

1.  To  attempt  to  buy;  to  ask  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity ;  to  chaffer. 

To  shops  in  crowds  die  daggled  females  fly, 

Pretend  10  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy.  Sunft. 

2.  To  lessen  value.  Dryden. 

L  S6.AP' JEN-ED,  (chep'rid,)  pp.     Bargained   u  r ;  beat 

down  in  price. 
CHEAP' EN-ER,  71.    One  who  cheapens  or  bargains. 
CllEAP'EN-ING,  pjrr.      Bargaining   for;    chall'eiing ; 

beating  down  the  price  of. 
CHeAP'ER,  a.  co,np.     More  cheap  ,  less  expensive. 
CHeAP'EST,  a;  super!.     Most  cheap;  least  costly. 
CHeAP'LY,  adv.     At  a  small  price  ;  af  a  low  rate. 
CHEAP'NESS,  11.     Lowness  in  price,  considering  the 

usual  price,  or  real  value. 
CHEAU.     See  Cheer. 

CHEAT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceatt.  In  Ar.  c  «X«i.  khadaa,  sig- 
nifies to  deceive, circumvent,  seduce;  to  fail,  to  hide, 

to  disguise,  to  defraud;  \\  <—*   kaida,  signifies  to 

deceive,  to  lay  snares ;  Eth.  I X i  I 1  chiet  or  hiet,  sig- 
nifies to  cheat,  to  deceive,  to  defraud.] 

1.  To  deceive  and  defraud  in  a  bargain ;  to  de- 
ceive for  the  purpose  of  gain  in  selling.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  commerce,  in  which  a  person  uses 
some  arts,  or  misrepresentations,  or  withholds  some 
facts,  by  which  he  deceives  the  purchaser. 

2.  To  deceive  by  any  artifice,  trick,  or  device,  with 
a  view  to  gain  an  advantage  contrary  to  common 
honesty  ;  as,  to  cheat  a  person  at  cards. 

3.  To  impose  on  ;  to  trick.  It  is  followed  by  of  or 
out  of,  and  colloquially  by  into,  as  to  cheat  a  child  into 
a  belief  that  a  medicine  is  palatable. 

CHEAT,  71.  A  fraud  committed  by  deception ;  a  trick ; 
imposition  ;  imposture. 

2.  A  person  who  cheats;  one  guilty  of  fraud  by 
deceitful  practices. 

CHEAT'A-BLE-NESS,  71.    Liability  to  be  cheated. 

Hammond. 

CHEAT'-BREAD,  (-bred,)  71.  Fine  bread  purchased, 
or_not  made  in  the  family.     [Little  used.] 

CHeAT'ED,  pp.    Defrauded  by  deception. 

CHeAT'ER,  71.  One  who  practices  a  fraud  in  com- 
merce. 

CHEATING,  ppr.  or  a.  Defrauding  by  deception; 
imposing  on. 

CHeAT'ING,  71.  The  act  of  defrauding  by  deceitful 
arts. 

CHeAT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  cheating  manner. 

CHECK,  i>.  t.  [Fr.  cckec,  pi.  echecs,  which  we  have 
changed  into  chess ;  Sp.  xaque,  a  move  at  chess ; 
xaque  de  mate,  check-mate  ;  Port,  xaque,  a  check  ; 
xagoate,  a  rebuke.  Sp.  and  Port,  xaquima,  a  halter  ; 
It.  scacco,  the  squares  of  a  chess-board  ;  scacchi, 
chess-men  ;  scacco-matto,  check-mate  ;  scar.cato,  check- 
ered ;  Low  L.  scaccarium,  an  exchequer,  Fr.  cchiquier ; 
G.  schach,  chess  ;  schachmatt,  check-mate  ;  D.  schaak, 
chess  ;  schaak-viat,  check-mate ;  Dan.  skali,  chess, 
crooked,  curving  ;  skak-mat,  check-mate  ;  skaJcrer,  to 
barter,  chaffer,  chop  and  change  ;  Sw.  schach,  chess ; 
schach-matt,  check-mate  ;  Russ.  schach,  check,  chess  ; 
schach-mat,  check-mate.  In  Spanish,  xaque,  icque,  is 
an  old  man,  a  shaik,  and  xaco,  a  jacket.    These  latter 

words  seem  to  be  the  Ar.  ~1>U>  shaich,  or  ~L*^  ; 

the  latter  is  rendered  to  grow  old,  to  be  old,  to  blame 
or  rebuke,  under  which  we  find  shaik;  the  former 
signifies  to  use  diligence,  quasi  to  bend  to  or  apply ; 
also,  to  abstain  or  turn  aside.    In  Arabic  we  find 


also  tiX_vJ  shakka,  to  doubt,  hesitate,  halt,  and  in 
Hebrew  the  same  word  "pif  signifies  to  still,  allay, 
sink,  stop  or  check,  to  obstruct  or  hedge  ;  "1C  a  hedge. 
We  have,  in  these  words,  clear  evidence  of  the  man- 
ner in   which  several   modern  nations  express  the 

Shemitic  V,  or  .£.] 

1.  To  stop;  to  restrain;  to  hinder  or  repress;  to 
curb.  It  signifies  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  motion,  or 
to  restrain  its  violence,  and  cause  an  abatement ;  to 
moderate. 

2.  To  rebuke  ;  to  chide  or  reprove.  Shak. 

3.  To  compare  any  paper  with  its  counterpart  01 
with  a  cipher,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  authen- 
ticity ;  to  compare  corresponding  papers;  to  control 
by  a  counter-register. 

4.  To  make  a  mark  against  names  in  going  over 
a  list. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  ease  off  a  little  of  a  rope,  which 
is  toOstifliy  extended  ;  also,  to  stopper  the  cable. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CHECK,  v.  i.     To  stop  ;  to  make  a  stop  ;  with  at. 

The  mind  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking.  Locke. 
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2.  To  clash  or  interfere. 

I  love  to  check  with  business.  Bacon. 

3.  To  strike  with  repression.  Dryden. 
[TVtesc  applications  are  not  frequent.*] 

(■HECK,  u.  A  stop;  hinderance;  rebuff;  sudden  re- 
straint, or  continued  restraint ;  curb ;  control ;  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  That  which  stops  or  restrains,  as  reproof,  repri- 
mand, rebuke,  slight  or  disgust,  fear,  apprehension, 
a  person  ;  any  stop  or  obstruction.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  mark  put  against  names  in  going  over  a  list. 

4.  A  token  given  to  railroad  passengers,  serving  to 
identify  them  in  claiming  their  luggage,  &c.  Also, 
iu  theaters,  a  similar  token,  to  identify  those  who  go 
out,  expecting  to  return. 

5.  In  falconry,  when  a  hawk  forsakes  her  proper 
game,  to  follow  rooks,  pies,  or  other  fowls,  that 
cross  her  in  her  flight.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

6.  The  correspondent  cipher  of  a  bank  note ;  a 
corresponding  indenture  ;  any  counter-register. 

Johnson. 

7.  A  term  in  chess,  when  one  party  obliges  the 
other  either  to  move  or  guard  his  king. 

8.  An  order  for  money,  drawn  on  a  banker  or  on 
the  cashier  of  a  bank,  payable  to  the  bearer. 

This  is  a  sense  derived  from  that  in  definition  6. 

9.  In  popular  use,  checkered  cloth ;  check  for 
checkered. 

Check,  or  check-roll ;  a  roll  or  book  containing  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  attendants,  and  in  the 
pay  of  a  king  or  great  personage,  as  domestic  ser- 
vants. Bailey     Encyc. 

Clerk  of  the  check,  in  the  British  king's  household, 
has  the  check  and  control  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  all  the  ushers  belonging  to  the  royal 
family,  the  care  of  the  watch,  &c.    Bailey.     Encyc. 

Clerk  of  the  check ;  in  the  British  royal  dock-yards, 
is  an  officer  who  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  men  em- 
ployed on  board  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels,  and 
of  all  the  artificers  in  the  service  of  the  navy,  at  the 
port  where  he  is  settled. 

CHECK'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  containing  blank  checks 
upon  a  bank.  Bonnier. 

CHECK'-ED,  )  pp.      Stopped;    restrained;    repressed; 

CHECKT,  j  curbed  ;  moderated  ;  controlled  ;  rep- 
rimanded. 

CHECK'ER,  v.  t.  [from  check,  or  perhaps  directly  from 
the  Fr.  echiquicr,  a  chess-board.  Norm,  escheqir,  or 
chekerc,  exchequer.] 

1.  To  variegate  with  cross  lines ;  to  form  into 
little  squares,  like  a  chess-board,  by  lines  or  stripes 
of  different  colors.     Hence, 

2.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate  with  different  qual- 
ities, scenes,  or  events. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  checkered  with  truth  and  falsehood. 

Addison. 

CHECK'ER,  ?i.    One  who  checks  or  restrains;  a  re- 

buker. 
2.  A  chess-board. 
CHECK'ER,  )  n.    Work  varied  alternately  as 

CHECK'ER- WORK,  \     to   its    colors    or    materials; 

work  consisting  of  cross  lines. 
CHEUK'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Diversified;  variegated. 
CHECK'ERS,  n.  pi.     Draughts  ;  a  common  game  on 

a  checkered  board. 
CHECK'ING,  ppr.      Stopping;  curbing;  restraining; 

moderating;  controlling;  rebuking. 
CHECK'LESS,  a.    That  can   not  be  checked  or  re- 
strained. 
CHECK'MaTE,  n.     [S'ee   Check.     Mate  is  from  the 

root  of  the  Sp.  and  Port,  matar,  to  kill.     Ar.  Ch.  Syr. 

Heb.  Eth.  Sam.  nirj  moth,  to  die,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  movement  in  the  game  of  chess,  which 
stops  all  further  moving,  and  ends  the  game. 

2.  Figuratively,  defeat ;  overthrow.  Spenser. 
CHECK'MaTE,   v.  t.     To   make   a  move   in    chess, 

which  stops  all  further  moving,  and  ends  the  game. 
Hence,  to  arrest  and  defeat.  Skelton. 

CHECK'MAT-ED,  pp.     Stopped  in  the  game  of  chess. 

CHECK'AIaT-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  last  move  in 
chess. 

CHECKS,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  checkered 
cloth,  as  ginghams,  plaids,  &c. 

CHECK'Y,  %.*  In  heraldry,  a  border  that  has  more 
than  two  rows  of  checkers,  or  when  the  bordure  or 
shield  is  checkered,  like  a  chess-board.  Encyc. 

CHEEK,  n.  [Sax.  ceac,  ceoca;  H.kaak;  this  is  proba- 
bly the  same  word  as  jaw,Fi:  jnue,  Arm.  paved,  jewed, 
connected  with  jaoga,  chaguein,  to  chaw,  or  chew, 
for  the  words  chin,  cheek,  and  jaw,  are  confounded  ; 
the  same  word  which,  in  one  dialect,  signifies  the 
cheek,  in  another  signifies  the  jaw.  Qena  in  Latin 
is  the  English  chin.~\ 

1.  The  side  of  the  facebelowthe  eyes  on  each  side. 

2.  Among  mechanics,  checks  are  those  pieces  of  a 
machine,  or  other  kind  of  workmanship,  which  form 
corresponding  sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike  ; 
as,  the  checks  of  a  printing-press,  which  stand  per- 
pendicular and  support  the  three  sommers,  the  head, 
shelves,  and  winter ;  the  cheeks  of  a  turner's  lathe  ; 
the  cheeks  of  a  glazier's  vise  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar, 
and  of  a  gun-carriage ;  the  cheefes  of  a  mast,  which 
serve  to  sustain  the  trestle-trees,  &c. 
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I  Cheek  by  joiol ,-  closeness  ;  proximity.        Beaum. 

CHEEK'-Bo'NE,  n.     The  bone  of  the  cheek. 

CHEEK'JED,  (cheekt,)  a.    Brought  near  the  cheek. 

Cotton. 

CHEEK'-TOOTH,  n.     The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk.  Joel 

CHEEP,  v.  i.     To  chirp,  as  a  small  bird.  [i.  6. 

CHEER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  chire  ;  Arm.  cher,  cheer,  entertain- 
ment ;  Ir.  gairim,  to  call,  shout,  extol,  rejoice  ;  Gr. 
xatptu,  to  rejoice,  to  hail  or  salute.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  call  out  or  shout,  as  in  joy ;  a  sense  re- 
tained in  jovial  companies,  to  give  clieers,  and  among 
seamen,  to  salute  a  ship  by  cheers.  Orient.  Nip 
kara.] 

1.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  joy,  or  cheers,  or  with 
stamping  or  other  expressions  of  applause. 

2.  To  dispel  gloom,  sorrow,  silence,  or  apathy ;  to 
cause  to  rejoice  ;  to  gladden  ;  to  make  cheerful ;  as, 
to  cheer  a  lonely  desert;  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
good  news  cheers  the  heart. 

3.  To  infuse  life,  spirit,  animation  ;  to  incite ;  to 
encourage  ;  as,  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

CHEER,  v.  i.  To  grow  cheerful ;  to  become  gladsome 
or  joyous. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.  Phillips. 

Cheer  up,  my  lads. 

CHEER,  n.  A  shout  of  joy  ;  as,  they  gave  three  cheers. 
Also,  stamping,  or  other  expressions  of  applause. 

2.  A  state  of  gladness  or  joy  ;  a  state  of  animation 
above  gloom  and  depression  of  spirits,  but  below 
mirth,  gayety,  and  jollity. 

Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  —  Matt.  lx. 
Then  wen;  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  look  some  meal. 
—  Acts  xxvii. 

3.  Mirth  ;  gayety  ;  jollity,  as  at  a  feast. 

4.  Invitation  to  gayety.  Shak. 

5.  Entertainment  ;  that  which  makes  cheerful ; 
provisions  for  a  feast.  Shak. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  good  cheer.  Irving. 

6.  Air  of  countenance,  noting  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness. 

His  words  their  drooping  cheer 

Enlightened.  ilillton. 
CHEER'ED,  pp.    Enlivened  ;  animated ;  made  glad. 

CHEER'ER,  71.  One  who  cheers  ;  he  or  that  which 
gladdens. 

Thou  checrer  of  our  days.  Wolton; 

Prime  chcerer,  light.  Thomson. 

CHEER'FUL,  a.  Lively ;  animated  ;  having  good 
spirits  ;  moderately  joyful.  This  is  the  most  usual 
signification  of  the  word,  expressing  a  degree  of  an- 
imation less  than  mirth  and  jollity. 

2.  Full  of  life ;  gay  ;  animated  ;  mirthful ;  music- 
al ;  as,  the  cheerful  birds. 

3.  Expressive  of  good  spirits  or  joy ;  lively ;  ani- 
mated. 

A  merry  heart  maltelh  a  cheerful  countenance.  —  Prov.  xv. 

CHEER'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  cheerful  manner;  with 
alacrity  or  willingness ;  readily ;  with  life,  anima- 
tion, or  good  spirits. 

CHEER'FUL-NESS,  71.    Life  ;  animation  ;  good  spir- 
its ;  a  state  of  moderate  joy  or  gayety  ;  alacrity. 
He  that  showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.  —  Rom.  xii. 

CHEER'I-LY,  adv.    With  cheerfulness  ;  with  spirit. 

CHEER'I-NESS,  n.     Cheerfulness. 

CHEER'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  joy  or  gladness  ;  en- 
livening; encouraging;  animating. 

CHEER'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  cheerful  manner. 

CHEER'ISH-NESS,  71.  State  of  cheerfulness.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Milton. 

CHEER'LESS,  a.  Without  joy,  gladness,  or  comfort ; 
gloomy ;  destitute  of  any  thing  to  enliven  or  animate 
tile  spirits.  Spenser. 

CHEER'LESS-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  destitute  of 
cheerfulness  or  comfort. 

CHEER'LY,  a.     Gay  ;  cheerful  ;  not  gloomy. 

CHEER'LY,  adv.     Cheerfully;  heartily;  briskly. 

CHEER'UP,  )  v.  t.     To  make  cheerful  ;  to  enliven  ;  to 

CHIR'RUP,   (      chirp.     [Colloquial.]         Dr.  Cheyne. 

CHEER'Y,  a.  Gay  ;  sprightly  ;  having  power  to  make 
gay. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl.  Gay. 

CHEESE,  71.  [Sax.  cese,  or  cyse;  Ir.  cais ;  W.  caws , 
Corn,  kes  ;  Arm.  caws  ,*  L.  caseus ,  Sp.  qucso ;  Port. 
queijo  ,•  D.  kaas  ;  G.  k'dse ,-  Basque,  gasna,  or  gazta. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  curdle,  to  congeal,  from  col- 
lecting, drawing,  or  driving;  W.  casia-w,  to  curdle. 
Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  squeeze] 

1.  The  curd  of  milk,  coagulated  usually  by  rennet, 
separated  from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed  in  a 
vat,  hoop,  or  mold. 

2.  A  mass  of  pomace  or  ground  apples  placed  on  a 
press.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CHEESE'-CaKE,  n.  A  cake  made  of  soft  curds,  su- 
gar, and  butter.  Prior. 

CHEESE'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  71.  One  who 
deals  in  or  sells  cheese.  B.  Jonson. 

CHEESE'-PaR-ING,  71.  The  rind  or  paring  of  cheese. 

Beaum. 

CHEESE'-PRESS,  77.  A  press,  or  engine  for  pressing 
curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.  Oay. 

CHEESE'-REN-NET,  71.  A  plant,  ladies'  bed-straw, 
Galium  verum. 
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CHEESE'- VAT,  71.  The  vat  or  case  in  which  curds 
are  confined  for  pressing.  Olanville. 

CHEES'Y,  a.  Having  the  nature,  qualities,  taste,  or 
form  of  cheese. 

CHEF-D'tEUVRE,  (shef-doov'r,)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  mas- 
terpiece or  performance  in  arts,  &c. 

CHEG'RE,  )         rc,       .... 

CHEG'oEJ  \  "•    tSp-  c/"?'"to»  small.] 

A  tropical  insect,  that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet 
and  multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  itching.  Encyc. 
It  is  written,  also,  chiggcr,  chia-oe,  jio-trer. 

€HEI-ROP'TER,  71.  j  [Gr.  ££,o,  the  hand,  and 

CHEI-ROP'TER-A,  71.  pi.  j      vreuov,  wing.] 

Terms  applied  to  animals  whose  anterior  toes  are 
connected  by  a  membrane,  and  whose  feet  thus  serve 
for  wings,  as  the  bat.  Lanier. 

OHEI-ROP'TER-OUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Cheirop- 
tera. 

CHEI-RO-THE'RI-UM,  71.  [Gr.  X*'P,  hand,  and  Qn- 
olov,  beast.]  An  animal  whose  footsteps  alone  have 
been  found  in  Germany.  It  is  sometimes  spelt  cluro- 
thcrium. 

CHEK-o'A,  71.    The  Chinese  porcelain  clay. 

€HEL'I-DON,  71.  [Gr.]  A  brown  fly  with  silvery 
wings. 

CHE-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  X17A17,  a  claw,  and  L./ero, 
to  bear.] 

Furnished  with  claws,  as  an  animal. 

CHEL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  chela,  a  claw,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  claw. 

€HE-Lo'NI-AN,  71.    \  [Gr.  xeXwi/i;,  a  tortoise.]  Terms 

CHE-Lo'NI-A,  71.  pi.  j  applied  to  animals  of  the  tor- 
toise kind. 

€HE-Lo'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  ani- 
mals of  the  tortoise  kind. 

OHls'LY,  (ks'le,)  71.     [L.  chela;  Gr.  %">.",  a  claw.] 
The  claw  of  a  shell-fish.  Brown. 

€HEM'[C-AL,  (kim'i-kal  07-kem'i-kal.)  [See  Chem- 
istry.] Pertaining  to  chemistry  ;  as,  a  chemical  op- 
eration. 

2.  Resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  principles 
of  bodies  by  decomposition,  combination,  &.c. ;  as, 
chemical  changes. 

3.  According  to  the  principles  of  chemistry;  as,  a 
chemical  combination. 

€HEM'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  chemical  prin- 
ciples ;  by  chemical  process  or  operation. 
CHE-MISE',   (she-mez',)  71.     [Fr.  chemise  ;  Ir.  caimse, 


caimis;  Sp.  camisa;  It.  camicia;  Ar.  ij^j^,y  kamit- 

zon ;  Amh.  id.] 

1.  A  shift,  or  under-garment,  worn  by  females. 

2.  A  wall  that  lines  the  face  of  any  work  of  earth. 
CHEM-I-SETTE',  (shem-e-zet',)  77.    [Fr.]     An  under 

garment,  worn  over  the  chemise. 

CHEiM'IST,  (kim'ist  or  kem'ist,)  71.  A  person  versed 
in  chemistry  ;  a  professor  of  chemistry. 

€H£M'IS-TRY,  (kim'is-try  or  kem'is-try,)  71.  [Fr. 
chimie;  Sp.  chimia;  It.  and  Port,  chimica.  The 
orthography  of  this  word,  from  its  derivation  and 
the  analogy  of   other    European  languages,  would 

properly  be  chimistry.     It  is  the  Arabic   l^x*^ 

kimia,  the  occult  art  or  science,  from      **■— '  kamai, 

to  conceal.  This  was  originally  the  art  or  science 
now  called  alchemy ,  the  art  of  converting  baser 
metals  into  gold.  The  order  of  Diocletian,  directing 
search  to  be  made  for  books  treating  of  the  wonder- 
ful art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and  all  that  should 
be  found  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  proves  the 
origin  of  this  art  to  be  as  remote  as  the  close  of  the 
third  century  ;  and  it  was  probably  somewhat  earlier. 
Oil/ion,  ch.  13.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  art  was 
used  in  counterfeiting  coins.  The  common  orthogra- 
phy is  from  x£c,,j  to  melt  or  fuse  ■  the  eld  orthography 
was  from  xv0Ji  the  same  word,  differently  written  ; 
both  having  no  foundation  but  a  random  guess.  If 
lexicographers  and  writers  had  been  contented  to 
take  the  orthography  of  the  nation?  ir  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  the  origin  of  the  word  was  doubtless 
understood,  and  through  whom  the  wcrd  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  the  orthography  would  have 
been  settled,  uniform,  and  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  pronunciation.] 

Chemistry  is  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies  by 
analysis  and  synthesis.  Macquer. 

Chemistry  is  that  science  which  explains  the  inti- 
mate mutual  action  of  all  natural  bodies.  Fourcroy. 

Analysis  or  decomposition,  and  synthesis  or  combi- 
nation, are  the  two  methods  which  chemistry  uses  to 
accomplish  its  purposes.  Fourcroy.     Hooper. 

Chemistry  may  be  defined,  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  composition  of  material  substances, 
and  the  permanent  changes  of  constitution  which 
their  mutual  actions  produce.  Ure. 

Chemistry  may  be  defined,  that  science,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  discover  and  explain  the  changes  of 
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composition  that  occur  among  the  integrant  and  con- 
stituent parts  of  different  bodies.  Henry. 

Chemistry  is  the  science  which  treats  of  those 
events  and  changes  in  natural  bodies  which  are 
not  accompanied  by  sensible  motions.      Thomson. 

Chemistry  is  justly  considered  as  a  science,  but  the 
practical  operations  may  he  denominated  an  art. 

Chemistry  relates  to  those  operations  by  which  the 
intimate  nature  of  bodies  is  changed,  or  by  which 
they  acquire  new  properties.  Davy. 

I    CHEUUE.     See  Check. 
CHEtl'UER.     See  Checker. 
CHEIl'IFF,  n.    Written  also  Sheriff.     The  prince  of 

Mecca  ;  a  high  priest  among  the  Mohammedans. 
CIIER'ISH,  v.  t.f  [Fr.  cherir ;  Arm.  cherir.za;  from  Fr. 
cher,  dear  ;  VV.  cir,  bounty  ;  ciriaw,  to  pity,  to  cherish. 
See  Caress.] 

1.  To  treat  with  tenderness  and  affection  ;  to  give 
warmth,  ease,  or  comfort  to. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  clierishcth  her 

children.  —  1  Tliess.  ii. 
The  damsel  was  fair,  and  cherished  the  king.  —  1  Kings  i. 

2.  To  hold  as  dear ;  to  embrace  with  affection  ;  to 
foster  and  encourage  ;  as,  to  cherish  the  principles 
of  virtue  j  to  cherish  religion  in  the  heart. 

3.  To  treat  in  a  manner  to  encourage  growth,  by 
protection,  aid,  attendance,  or  supplying  nourish- 
ment ;  as,  to  cherish  tender  plants. 

4.  To  harbor  ;  to  indulge  and  encourage  in  the 
mind  ;   as,  to  cherish  ill-will,  or  any  evil  passion. 

CHEH'ISH-£D,  (cher'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Treated  with 
tenderness  ;  warmed  ;  comforted  ;  fostered. 

CllER'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  cherishes;  an  encour- 
ager ;  a  supporter. 

CHER'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Warming;  comforting;  en- 
couraging ;  fostering  ;  treating  with  affection. 

CIIER'tS  H-ING,  n.     Support ;  encouragement. 

CHER'ISH-ING-LY,  ado.  In  an  affectionate  or  cher- 
ishing manner. 

CIIER'ISH-MENT,  n.  Encouragement ;  comfort.  [Obs.] 

GHEK'MES.     See  Keumes. 

CHE-ROOT',  m.  A  kind  of  cigar.  The  genuine  che- 
root is  from  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is 
highly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor. 

CHER-O-POT'A-MOS,  n.  [Gr.  x'-'foi,  a  hog,  and 
irorajMS,  river.]  An  animal  of  the  order  of  pachy- 
dermata,  allied  to  the  hog,  now  extinct. 

CHER'RY,  ?).  [Fr.  cerise;  L.  cerasus ;  It.  ciriegia; 
Port,  cereja  ;  Sp.  cereza  ;  Arm.  gcresen  ;  D.  kars,  or 
kriek  ;  G.  kirsche ;  Sw.  kirsbar  ;  Dan.  Icirseb&r  ;  so 
named,  it  is  said,  from  Crrasus,  a  city  in   Pontus, 

'  near  the  Euxine,  whence  the  tree  was  imported  in- 
to Italy.] 

The  fruit  of  a  tree,  a  species  of  Prunus,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  red  or  garden  cherry, 
the  red-heart,  the  white-heart,  the  black  cherry,  the 
black-heart,  and  several  others.  The  fruit  is  a  pulp 
inclosing  a  kernel.  It  is  related  that  this  fruit  was 
brought  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  to  Italy,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates  by  Lucullus,  A.  R.  C80,  and  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Romans,  about  120 
years  afterward,  A.  D.  55. 

Barbadoes  cherry,  is  the  genus  Malpighia,  of  several 
species.  The  berries  are  red,  cherry-shaped,  acid, 
and  eatable. 

Bird  cherry,  is  a  species  of  Prunus,  the  common 
laurel,  or  laitro-cerasus.  Lee. 

Also,  the  Prunus  Padus.  Encyc. 

Cornelian  cherry  is  the  fruit  of  the  Comus,  cornel- 
tree,  or  dog-wood.  It  is  a  small,  acid,  cherry-like, 
eatable  berry. 

Dwarf  cherry,  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Lonicera, 
or  honey-suckle. 

Hottentot  cherry,  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Cassine. 
The  fruit  is  a  t'rispermous  berry,  of  a  dark,  purple 
color. 

Winter  cherry,  is  a  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Phy- 
salis,  a  genus  of  many  species.  It  is  a  berry  of  the 
size  of  a  small  cherry,  inclosed  in  an  inflated,  blad- 
der-like calyx.  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  species 
of  Solanum.  .  Fam.  of  Plants. 

CHER'RY,  a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color ;  red,  ruddy, 
blooming  ;  as,  a  cherry  lip  ;  cherry  cheeks. 

CHER'RY,  77.  A  cordial  composed  of  cherry  juice 
and  spirit,  sweetened  and  diluted.  The  wild  cherry 
is  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  being  steeped 
for  some  days  in  spirit,  which  extracts  the  juice  of 
the  fruit ;  the  tincture  is  then  sweetened  and  diluted 
to  the  taste.  This  cordial  is  moderately  bitter  and 
astringent.     It  is  sometimes  made  of  the  inazzard. 

CHER'RY-CHEEK-£D,  (-cheekt,)  a.  Having  ruddy 
cheeks.  Congreve. 

CHER'RY-PIT,  7t.  A  child's  play,  in  which  cherry- 
stones are  thrown  into  a  hole.  Shak. 

CHER'RY-TREE,  77.  A  tree  whose  fruit  is  cherries, 
in  the  more  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.  The 
name  is  mostly  given  to  the  common  cultivated  trees, 
and  to  that  which  produces  the  black  wild  cher- 
ry. The  wood  of  the  latter  is  valued  for  cabinet 
work. 

€HER'SO-NeSE,  n.     [Gr.  xcpaovyrrot: ;  x^pcoc,  land, 
or  uncultivated  land,  and  1/170-0?,  an  isle.] 
A  peninsula ;  a  tract  of  land  of  any  indefinite  ex- 
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tent,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  united 
to  a  larger  tract  by  a  neck  of  laud,  or  isthmus  ;  as, 
the  Cimbrtc  Chersonese,  or  Jutland  ;  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, or  Crimea. 

CHERT,  71.  In  mineralogy,  an  impure  variety  of 
quart/.,  or  flint,  of  various  dull  shades  of  color.  It 
includes  petrosilcs  and  horiistoiic. 

CHERT'Y,  a.     Like  chert ;  containing  chert.  Pennant. 

CHER'UB,  n.;  pi.  Cherubs;  but  the  Hebrew  plural 
Cherubim  is  also  used.  [Heb.  3*na  kerub.  In  Ch. 
and  Syr.  the  corresponding  verb  signifies  to  plow  ; 
and  the  word  is  said  to  signify,  properly,  any  image 
or  figure ;  if  so,  it  may  have  been  named  from  en- 
graving. But  this  is  uncertain,  and  the  learned  are 
not  agreed  on  the  signification.] 

A  figure  composed  of  various  creatures,  as  a  man, 
an  ox,  an  eagle,  or  a  lion.  The  first  mention  of 
cherubs  is  in  Oen.  iii.  24,  where  the  figure  is  not 
described  ;  but  their  office  was,  with  a  flaming  sword, 
to  keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  The 
two  cherubs  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  make 
at  the  ends  of  the  mercy-seat,  were  to  be  of  beaten 
work  of  gold  ;  and  their  wings  were  to  extend  over 
the  mercy-seat,  their  faces  toward  each  other,  and 
between  them  was  the  residence  of  the  Deity.  Ex. 
xxv.  The  cherubs,  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  had  each 
four  heads,  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man,  and  wings. 
The  four  faces  were,  the  face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a 
man,  that  of  a  lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  They  had 
the  likeness  of  a  man.  Kick.  iv.  and  x.  In  2  Sam. 
xxii.  11,  and  Psalm  xviii.  Jehovah  is  represented  as 
riding  on  a  cherub,  and  flying  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  In  the  celestial  hierarchy,  cherubs  are  repre- 
sented as  spirits  next  in  order  to  seraphs.  The  hiero- 
glyphica!  and  emblematical  figures  embroidered  on 
the  vails  of  the  tabernacle,  are  called  cherubs  of  cu- 
rious or  skillful  work.  Ez.  xxvi. 
A  beautiful  child  is  called  a  cherub. 

CHER-U'BIC,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  cherubs  ;  angelic. 

CHER-O'Bie-AL,  \  Sheldon, 

CHER'U-BIM,  71.     The  Hebrew  plural  of  Cherub. 

CHER'U-BIN,  a.     Cherubic  ;  angelic.  Shak. 

CHER'U-BIN,  71.     A  cherub.  Dryden. 

CHER'UP  ;  a  corruption  of  c/1/777,  which  see. 

CHER'VIL,  71.  [Sax.  cerflle,  a  contraction  of  L.  chair- 
ophyllum ;  Gr.  xaiP£0uAAoi',  xatPw>  to  rejoice,  and 
(pv\\n  ,  leaf] 

The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  of  the  genus  Chiero- 
phyllum. 

CHES'A-PeAK,  ?i.  A  bay  of  the  United  States, 
whose  entrance  is  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 
Henry,  in  Virginia,  and  which  extends  northerly  into 
Maryland  270  miles.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehannah,  Potomac,  Rappahannoc,  York,  and 
James  Rivers. 

CHES'I-BLE.     See  Chasuble. 

CHES'LIP,  77.     A  small  vermin  that  lies  under  stones. 

CHESS,  71.     [Fr.  echees.     See  Check.] 

An  ingenious  game  performed  by  two  parties  with 
different  pieces,  on  a  checkered  board,  that  is,  a  board 
divided  into  sixty-four  squares,  or  houses.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  game  depends  almost  entirely  on  skill. 
Each  gamester  lias  eight  dignified  pieces,  called  a 
king,  a  queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two 
rooks,  or  castles  ;  also  eight  pawns.  The  pieces  of 
the  parties  are  of  different  colors.  Encyc. 

CHESS,  71.  [I  do  not  find  this  word  in  any  English 
dictionary  ;  nor  do  I  know  its  origin  or  affinities.   In 

o   = 
Persian,  ,  w»^L  khas,  or  gas,  signifies  evil,  depraved, 

and  a  useless  weed.] 

In  JWw  England,  the  Bromus  Secalinus,  a  grass 
which  grows  among  wheat,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
wheat  degenerated  or  changed,  as  it  abounds  most 
in  fields  where  the  wheat  is  winter-killed.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  oats.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  18,  ca.  17.  "  Primum  omni- 
um frumenti  vitium  avena  est ;  et  hordeum  in  earn 
degenerat."  This  change  of  wheat  and  barley  into 
oats  he  ascribes  to  a  moist  soil,  wet  weather, 
bad  seed,  &x.  This  opinion  coincides  with  ob- 
servations in  America,  as  wheat  rs  most  liable  to 
perish  in  moist  land,  and  often  in  such  places,  almost 
all  the  wheat  is  killed,  and  instead  of  it  chess  often 
appears.  But  this  change  of  wheat  into  chess  is  now 
denied,  and  the  common  opinion  is  affirmed,  by  the 
ablest  botanists,  to  be  erroneous. 

CHESS'-AP-PLE,  71.     A  species  of  wild  service. 

CHESS'-BOARD,  7t.  The  board  used  in  the  game  of 
chess,  and  from  the  squares  of  which  chess  has  its 
name. 

CIIESS'-MAN,  77.     A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess. 

CHESS'-PLa Y-ER,  71.  One  who  plays  chess;  one 
skilled  in  the  game  of  chess. 

CHESS'-TREE,  71.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  wood  bolted 
perpendicularly  on  the  side,  to  confine  the  clews  of 
tlie  main  sail. 

CHESS'OM,  71.     Mellow  earth.  Bacon. 

CHEST,  71.  [Sax.  ccst  or  cyst ;  L.  cista ;  W.  cist ;  Ir. 
cisde;  Gr.  Kiarn;  G.  kiste ;  D.  kist;  Sw.  kista ;  Dan. 
kistc.     See  Chestnut.] 

1.  A  box  of  wood,  or  other  material,  in   which 
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goods  are  kept  or  transported.    It  differs  fiom  a  trunV 
in  not  being  covered  with  akin  or  leather. 

2.  The  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  neck  to  tho 
belly ;  the  thorax.  Hence,  broad-chested,  narrow- 
chested;  having  a  broad  or  narrow  chest. 

3.  In  commerce,  a  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  chest  of 
sugar  ;  a  chest  of  indigo;  &c. 

Chest  of  drawers,  is  a  case  of  movable  boxes 
called  drawers. 

CHEST,  v.  t.    To  reposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 

Johnson. 

CHEST'ED,  <z.  Having  a  chest,  as  in  thick-chested) 
mirrnw -chested. 

CHEST'-FOUND-ER-ING,  71.    A  disease  in  horses, 
like  the  pleurisy  or  peripneumony  in  the  human  body. 
Farrier's  Diet, 

CHEST'NUT,  (ches'nut,)  71.  [Sax.  cystel,  and  the 
tree  in  Sax.  is  cystbeam  or  cystenbeam ;  L.  caslanca, 
the  tree  and  the  nut;  Fr.  ehataigne ;  Ann.  gistencn, 
or  gestenen ;  W.  castan ;  Sp.  castaha ;  Port,  caslanha  ; 
It.  castagaa ;  G.  kastanie ;  Sw.  Dan.  kastanie ;  from 
Welsh  cast,  envelopment,  the  root  of  castle,  from 
separating,  defending ;  so  named  from  its  shell,  or 
cover.     It  is  often  written  Chesnut.] 

The  fruit,  seed,  or  nut  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
genus  Castanea.  [t  is  inclosed  in  a  prickly  pericarp, 
which  contains  two  or  more  seeds. 

CHEST'NUT,  a.  Being  of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of 
a  brown  color.     It  is,  perhaps,  rarely  used  as  a  noun. 

CHEST'NUT-TREE,  ?i.  Castanea  vesca;  the  tree 
which  produces  the  chestnut.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
great  size,  with  spreading  branches.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  timber-trees,  as  the  wood  is  very 
durable,  and  forms  in  America  the  principal  timber 
for  fencing.  The  timber  is  also  used  in  building, 
and  for  vessels  of  various  kinds. 

Dwarf-chestnut,  or  chincapin,  is  another  species  of 
Castanea. 

Horse-chestnut  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  jEsculus. 
The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  used  for  shade  and  ornament,  and  its  nuts  are 
esteemed  good  food  for  horses.  The  scarlet-flowering 
horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Brazil,  and 
the  East,  and  is  admired  for  its  beauty. 

The  Indian  Rose-chestnut,  of  the  genus  Mesua, 
bears  a  nut,  roundish,  pointed,  and  marked  with 
four  elevated  longitudinal  sutures. 

Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plant1;. 

CHES'TON,  71.     A  species  of  plum.  Johnson. 

CHE'TAH,  71.  The  hunting  leopard  of  India;  the 
Felis  jubata._ 

CHEV'A-OHIe,  (shev'i-she,)  n.  An  expedition  with 
cavalry.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

CHEV-AL',  71.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  horse  ;  and  hence,  in 
composition,  a  support  or  frame.  Thus  a  cheval- 
glass  is  a  large  swing-glass  mounted  on  a  frame,  &c. 

CHEV-AL'-DE-FRISE',  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
Chevaux-de-Frise,  (shev'o-de-freez.)*  [Fr.  cheval, 
a  horse,  and  frisc,  any  thing  curled,  rough,  en- 
tangled ;  the  horse  of  frise,  or  frizzled  horse. 
Hence  called  also  turnpike,  tourniquet.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes, 
pointed  with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long;  used  to  de- 
fend a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  make  a  retrench- 
ment to  stop  cavalry. 

2.  A  kind  of  trimming. 

CHEV-A-LIER',  (shev-a-feer',)  71.  [Fr.,  from  cheval,  a 
horse  ;  Sp.  cabaUcro.     See  Cavalry.] 

1.  A  knight;  a  gallant  young  man.  Shak. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points. 
CHEV'EN,  ».     [Fr.  chevesne.]  [Encyc. 

A  river  fish,  the  chub. 

CHEV'ER-IL,  71.  [Fr.  ehevrcau,  a  kid,  from  chevre,  a 
goat,  L.  caper,  W.  gavar,  Arm.  gavricq,  gaor.] 

Soft  leather  made  of  kid-skin  ;  hence,  a  yielding 
disposition  ;  yielding  or  pliable.  [Used  as  a  noun  or 
adjective.]  Shak. 

CHEV'ER-IL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid- 
leather.  Montagu. 

CHEV'I-SANCE,  (shev'e-zivns,)  71.  [Fr.  cherir,  to 
come  to  the  end,  to  perforin,  to  prevail,  from  chef, 
the  head,  literally  the  end.  See  Chief  and 
Achieve.] 

1.  Achievement;  deed;  performance;  enterprise 
accomplished.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  In  lam,  a  making  of  contracts ;  a  bargain. 
Stat.  13  Eliz.  7. 

3.  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract.  21  Jam.  17. 

4.  An  agreement  or  composition,  as  an  end  or 
order  set  down  between  a  creditor  and  his  debtor. 

Encyc. 
CHEVRON,  71.*  [Fr.,  a  rafter  ;  VV.  ceber;  Arm.  gcbr.] 
*1,  In  heraldry,  an  honorable  ordinary,  representing 
two  rafters  of  a  house  meeting  at  the  top.     Bailey. 
*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  zig- 
zag work  Owilt. 

3.  The  distinguishing  marks  on  the  sleeves  of 
non-commissioned  officers'  coats.  Campbell. 

CHEVROX-.ED,  (shev'rond,)  a.    Having  a  chevron, 

or  the  form  of  it.  B.  Jonson. 

CHEVRON-EL,  (shev'ron-el,)  71.     A  small  chevron. 
CHEV-RO-TaIN',  11.     [from  Fr.  clievrc,  a  goat.] 
The  smallest  of  the  antelope  kind. 
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CHEW,  (chu,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  ceowan;  D.  Itaauu/en ;  G. 
lumen.    See  Chaw.] 

1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate, 
as  food,  to  prepare  it  for  deglutition  and  digestion. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  the  thoughts;  to  meditate  ;  as, 
to  ckcm  revenge.  Shah. 

3.  To  champ ;  to  bite,  hold  or  roll  about  in  the 
mouth  ;  as.  to  clieio  tobacco. 

4.  To  taste,  without  swallowing.  Shale. 
CliEW,  v.  i.    To  champ  upon  ;  to  ruminate. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past.  Pope. 

CHEW,  n.  That  which  is  chewed;  that  which  is 
held  in  the  mouth  at  once  ;  a  cud.     [Vulgar.] 

CHEWED,  (chude,l^p.  Ground  by  the  teeth;  mas- 
ticated. 

CHEW'ET,  (chu'et,)  tu  A  kind  of  pie,  made  of 
chopped  substances. 

CHEWING,  ppr.  or  a.  Grinding  with  the  teeth; 
masticating  ;  ruminating  ;  meditating  ;  champing. 

CHI'A,  n.     A  beautiful  Mexican  plant. 

€HI' AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Chios,  an  isle  in  the  Levant. 
Chian  earth;  a  medicinal,  dense,  compact  kind  of 
earth,  from  Chios,  used  anciently  as  an  astringent, 
and  a  cosmetic.  Encyc. 

Chian  turpentine,  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  is  procured 
from  the  Pistacia  Terehinthus.  It  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  clear,  and  of  a  yellowish  white. 

CHI-A'RO  OS-CO'RO.     See  Clare-obscure. 

€HI-AS'TO-LiTE,;i.  [Gr.  x""°"ro$,  decussated.]  See 
Andalusite. 

CHIB'BAL,  n.     [Pr.  ciboule.] 

A  small  sort  of  onion.  Beaumont. 

CHI-CANE',  (she-kiine',)  n.  [Fr.  chicane;  Arm.  cican 
or  cicanerei.     Q.U.  Sax.  sioican,  to  deceive.] 

1.  Ill  law,  shift;  turn  ;  trick  ;  cavil  ;  an  abuse  of 
judiciary  proceedings,  by  artifices,  unfair  practices, 
or  idle  objections,  which  tend  to  perplex  a  cause, 
puzzle  the  judge,  or  impose  on  a  party,  and  thus  to 
delay  or  pervert  justice. 

2.  In  dispute,  sophistry  ;  distinctions  and  subtleties, 
that  tend  to  perplex  the  question  and  obscure  the 
truth.  Locke. 

3.  Anv  artifice  or  stratagem.  Prior. 
CHI-CANE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  chicumr.] 

To  use  shifts,  cavils,  or  artifices.  Burke. 

CHI-CAN'ER,  re.     [Fr.  chicancur.] 

One  who  uses  shifts,  turns,  evasions,  or  undue  ar- 
tifices, in  litigation  or  disputes  ;  acaviler;  a  sophis- 
ter  ;  an  unfair  disputant.  Locke. 

CHI-CAN'ER-Y,  (she-kan'er-y,)  n.     [Fr.  chicancrie.] 
Sophistry ;   mean  or  unfair  artifices  to  perplex  a 
cause  and  obscure  the  truth. 

CHICCO-RY,  n.  The  Cichorium  Intybus  ;  alsocalled 
succory.  One  species  is  cultivated  in  England  as  a 
salad  ;  and  another  species  is  used  in  France  to  adul- 
terate coffee. 

CHICH'ES,  re.  pi.    Dwarf  peas. 

CHICH'LING,  (  n.    A  vetch  or  pea,  of  the 

CHICH'LING-VETCH,  j  genus  Lathyrus,  used  in 
Germany  for  food,  but  inferior  to  other  kinds. 

Miller. 

CHICK,  v.  i.  To  sprout,  as  seed  in  the  ground ;  to 
vegetate.  Cluilmers. 

CHICK,  in.     [Sax.  cicen  ;  D.  kuiken;  G.kvchlein; 

CHICK'EN,  \      On.  Russ.  chikayu,  to  peep.] 

1.  The  young  of  fowls,  particularly  of  the  domestic 
hen,  or  gallinaceous  fowls. 

2.  A  person  of  tender  years. 

3.  A  word  of  tenderness. 
CHICK-A-REE',  n.    The  American  red  squirrel,  the 

Sciurus  Hudsonius. 

CHICK'EN-HEART'ED,  a.  Timid;  fearful;  cow- 
ardly. 

CHICK'EN-POX,  n.  A  mild,  contagious,  eruptive  dis- 
ease, generally  appearing  in  children. 

CHICK'LING,  u.     A  small  chick  or  chicken. 

CHICK'-PeA,  n.     [L.  ciccr;  G.  kicker;  Sp.  chicharo.~\ 
The  popular  name  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Cicer ; 
a  native  of  Spain,  where  it  is  used  in  olios.     It  is 
smaller  than  the  common  pea. 

CHICK'-WEED,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  Stellaria.  The  common  chick-weed,  with  white 
blossoms,  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sleep 
of  plants  ;  for,  at  night,  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs, 
and  inclose  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  leaves  are  cooling  and  nutritive,  and  are  deemed 
excellent  food  for  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 
They  are  deemed  useful  also  for  swelled  breasts. 

Encyc.      Wiseman. 

CHIDE,!!,  t.  ;  prct.  Chid,  [Chode  is  obs. ;]  part.  Chid, 
Chidden.  [Sax.  cidan,  to  chide,  to  scold  ;  W.  coii, 
to  chide,  to  press,  to  straighten  ;  Ch.  Btflp,  to  scold, 
to  brawl,  to  fight.     Qu.  W.  cad,  a  battle.] 

Literally,  to  scold  ;  to  clamor ;  to  utter  noisy  words ; 
that  is,  to  drive.     Hence, 

1.  To  scold  at ;  to  reprove ;  to  utter  words  in  anger 
or  by  way  of  disapprobation  ;  to  rebuke ;  as,  to  chide 
one  for  his  faults. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  reproach  ;  as,  to  chide  folly  or  neg- 
ligence. 

To  chide  from,  or  chide  away,  is  to  drive  away  by 
scolding  or  reproof. 
CHIDE,  v.  i.     To  scold  ;  to  clamor ;  to  find  fault ;  to 
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contend  in  words  of  anger ;  sometimes  followed  by 
with. 

The  people  did  elude  with  Moses.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

2.  To  quarrel.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  rough,  clamorous,  roaring  noise  ;  as, 
the  chiding  flood.  Shak. 

CHIDE,k.     Murmur ;  gentle  noise.  Thomson. 

CHID'ER,  n.  One  who  chides,  clamors,  reproves,  or 
rebukes. 

CHID'ER-ESS,  n.     A  female  who  chides.    [Not  used.] 

Chaucer. 

CHlD'ING, ppr.  Scolding;  clamoring;  rebuking;  mak- 
ing a  harsh  or  continued  noise. 

CHlD'ING,  n.  A  scolding  or  clamoring  ;  rebuke ;  re- 
proof. 

CHID'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  scolding  or  reproving  man- 
ner. 

CHIEF,  a.  [Fr.  chef,  the  head,  that  is,  the  top  or  high- 
est point;  Norm,  chief:  Sp.  xefe;  Ir.  ceap ;  It.  capo. 
It  is  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  the  L.  caput,  Gr. 
(ci0'iAr),  and  Eng.  cape,  but  through  the  Celtic,  prob- 
ably from  shooting,  extending.] 

1.  Highest  in  office  or  rank  ;  principal ;  as,  a  chief 
priest ;  the  chief  butler.     Gere,  xl.  9. 

Among  the  chief  rulers,  many  believed  on  him. — John  xii. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent,  in  any  quality  or 
action  ;  most  distinguished  ;  having  most  influence  ; 
commanding  most  respect ;  taking  the  lead  ;  most 
valuable  ;  most  important ;  a  word  of  extensive  use  ; 
as,  a  country  chief  in  arms ;  agriculture  is  the  chief 
employment  of  men. 

The  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been  chief  in  this  tres- 
pass. —  Ezra  ix. 

3.  First  in  affection  ;  most  dear  and  familiar. 

A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.  —  Prov.  xvi, 

CHIEF,  ii.  *  A  commander;  particularly  a  military 
commander  ;  the  person  who  heads  an  army  ;  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  terms  commander  or  gencral-iiv- 
chicf,  captain-general,  or  generalissimo.     1  Ch.  xi. 

2.  The  principal  person  of  a  tribe,  family,  or  con- 
gregation, &.C.    Num.  iii.    Job  xxix.     Matt.  xx. 

3.  In  chief;  in  English  law,  in  capite.  To  hold 
land  in  chief,  is  to  hold  it  directly  from  the  king  by 
honorable  personal  services.  Blackstone. 

*4.  In  heraldry,  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon, 
divided  into  three  points,  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister. 

Brande. 
In  chief,  imports  something  borne  in  this  part. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  Spenser,  it  seems  to  signify  something  like 
achievement,  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  as,  chaplets 
wrought  with  a  chief.  Johnson. 

6.  This  word  is  often  used  in  the  singular  number 
to  express  a  plurality. 

I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men  and  known,  and  made 

them  heads  over  you.  —  Dent,  i.  15. 
These  were   the  chief  of  the  officers  thai  were   over  Solomon's 

work.  —  1  Kings  ix. 

In  these  phrases,  chief  may  have  been  primarily  an 
adjective;  that  is,  chief  men,  chief  persons. 

7.  The  principal  part;  the  most  or  largest  part  of 
one  thing  or  of  many ;  as,  the  chief  of  the  debt  re- 
mains unpaid. 

The  people  took  of  the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of  the 
things  which  should  have  been  utterly-destroyed.  —  1  Sam.  XV. 
He  smote  the  chief  of  their  strength.  —  Ps.  lxviii. 

CHIEF,  adv.     Chiefly. 

CHIrF'AGE,  )  n.    A  tribute  by  the  head.     [Obs.] 

CHEV'AGE,    (  Chambers. 

CHIeF'DOM,?!.     Sovereignty.  Spenser. 

CHIeF'ESS,  (cheef'es,)  re.     A  female  chief. 

CHIeF'-JUS'TICE,  n.  The  presiding  justice  ;  partic- 
ularly the  presiding  judge  in  the  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  King's  Bench,  in  England,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  some  of  the  States. 

CHIEF'-JUS'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  chief- 
justice.  Story. 

OHIF.F'LESS,  a.     Without  a  chief  or  leader.  Pope. 

CHIkF'LY,  ado.     Principally;  eminently;  in  the  first 
place  ;  as,  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  obey  the  divine 
precepts. 
2.  For  the  most  part. 

In  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  estates  of  the  dissentera 
chiefly  lay.  Swift. 

CHIEF'RIE,  (chef 're,)  n.  A  small  rent  paid  to  the 
lord  paramount.  Spe7iser's  Ireland. 

CHlEF'TAIN,  (-tin,)  n.f [from  chief, Norm,  cheventeins, 
formed  like  captain,  capitaine.] 

A  captain,  leader,  or  commander;  a  chief;  the 
head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  clan.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  chieftains  of  the  High- 
land clans,  in  Scotland,  were  the  principal  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  Encyc. 

CHIEF'TAIN-CY,      \n.     Headship ;   captaincy  ;   the 

CHIeF'TAIN-SHIP,  j      government  over  a  clan. 

Johnson.     Smollett. 

CHIicV'ANCE,  n.     [Norm,  chivisance.     See  Chevi- 

SANCE.] 

An  unlawful  bargain  ;  traffic  in  which  money  is 
extorted.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 


CHI 

CHTEVF'    ) 

OHEVE    '  !  "•  *"    [^r-  c*lev>r-     See  Achieve.] 

To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  issue;  to  succeed.     [Obs.] 

CHIF-FON-IER',  (shif-fon-eer',)  »•  Literally,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  rags  or  shreds. 

2.  A  movable  and  ornamental  cupboard  or  recep- 
tacle. Smart, 

CHIF'FY,n.     An  instant. 

CHIG'GER,  )    ~      „ 

CHI'GO         \  Chegre. 

CHIL'BLaIN,  n.   [chill;  Sax.  cele,  cold,  and  blain.] 
A  blain  or  sore  produced  by  cold  ;  a  tumor  affect- 
ing the  hands  and  feet,  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, pain,  and  sometimes  ulceration.  Encyc. 

CHIL'BLaIN,  v.  t.    To  produce  chilblains. 

CHILD,  n. ;  pi.  Children.  [Sax.  did;  in  Dan.  kuld 
is  progeny,  kulde  is  coldness,  and  kuler  is  to  blow 
strong.  Child  is  undoubtedly  issue,  that  which  is 
produced.] 

1.  A  son  or  a  daughter ;  a  male  or  female  descend- 
ant, in  the  first  degree ;  the  immediate  progeny  of  pa- 
rents; applied  to  the  human  race,  and  chiefly  to  a  per- 
son when  young.  The  term  is  applied  to  infants  from 
their  birth  ;  but  the  time  when  they  cease  ordinarily 
to  he  so  called,  is  not  defined  by  custom.  In  strict- 
ness, a  child  is  the  shoot,  issue,  or  produce  of  the 
parents,  and  a  person  of  any  age,  in  respect  to  the 

An  infant.  [parents,  is  a  child. 

Hagar  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

It  signifies  also  a  person  of  more  advanced  years. 

Jephlha's  daughter  was  his  only  child.  — Judges  xi. 

The  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly.  —  Is.  iii. 

A  curse  will  be  on  those  who  corrupt  the  murals  of  their  children. 

J.  Clarke. 
The  application  of  child  to  a  female,  in  opposition 
to  a  male,  as  in  Shakspeare,  is  not  legitimate. 

2.  One  weak  in  knowledge,  experience,  judgment, 
or  attainments  ;  as,  he  is  a  mere  child. 

Behold,  I  can  not  speak,  for  I  am  a  child.  —  Jer.  i. 

3.  One  young  in  grace.     1  John  ii. 

One  who  is  humble  and  docile.     Matt,  xviii. 
One  who  is  unfixed  in  principles.     Eph.  iv. 

4.  One  who  is  born  again,  spiritually  renewed  and 
adopted  ;  as,  a  child  of  God. 

5.  One  who  is  the  product  of  another ;  or  whose 
principles  and  morals  are  the  product  of  another. 

Thou  child  of  the  devil.  —  Acts  xiii. 

That  which  is  the  product  or  effect  of  something 
else. 

This  noble  passion,  child  of  integrity.  Shak. 

6.  In  Hie  plural,  the  descendants  of  a  man,  how- 
ever remote  ;  as,  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  children 
of  Edom. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  as,  the  children 
of  Seir.    2.  Chron.  xxv. 

To  be  with  child ;  to  be  pregnant.  Oen.  xvi.  11.  xix.  36. 

CHILD,  v.  i.    To  bring  children.  Shak. 

CHILD'-BEAR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.      [See   Bear.] 
Bearing  or  producing  children. 

CHILD'-BEAR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  producing  or  bring- 
ing forth  children;  parturition.       Milton.    Addison. 

CHILD'BED,?!.  [child  and  bed.]  The  state  of  a  wo- 
man bringing  forth  a  child  or  being  in  labor;  par- 
turition. 

CHILD'BIRTH,  (-burth,)  i>.  [child  and  birth.]  The 
act  of  bringing  forth  a  child  ;  travail ;  labor ;  as,  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  Taylor. 

CHILDE,  n:  A  cognomen  formerly  prefixed  to  his 
name  by  the  oldest  son,  until  he  succeeded  to  the 
titles  of  his  ancestors,  or  gained  new  honors  by  his 
own  prowess.  Booth. 

CHILD'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  child.     [Not  used.] 

CHILD'ER-MAS-DAY,  n.     [child,  mass,  and  day.] 
An  anniversary  of  the  church  of  England,  held  on 
the  28th   of  December,   in   commemoration   of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  slain   by  Herod;  called  also 
Innocents1  Day.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CHILD' HOOD,  7i.     [Sax.  cildhad.     See  Hood.J 

1.  The  state  of  a  child,  or  the  time  in  which  per- 
sons are  children,  including  the  time  from  birth  to 
puberty.  But  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  state  or 
time  from  infancy  to  puberty.  Thus  we  say,  infancy, 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity. —  Eccles.  xi. 

2.  The  properties  of  a  child.  Dryden. 
CHILD'ING,  ppr.      [The   verb  to  child  is  not  now 

used.] 
Bearing  children ;  producing;  as,  childing  women. 
Jlrbuthnot. 
CHILD'ISH, a.    Belonging  toa  child  ;  trifling;  puerile. 
When  I  became  a  man,  1  put  away  childish  things.  —  1  Cor.  xiii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  child  ;  as,  childish  years  or  age  ; 
childish  sports. 

3.  Pertaining  to  children  ;  ignorant;  silly;  weak; 
as,  childish  fear.. 

CHILD'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  child  ;  in 
a  trifling  way  ;  in  a  weak  or  foolish  manner. 

CHILD'ISH-NESS,7i.  Triliingness,  puerility,  the  state 
or  qualities  of  a  child,  in  reference  to  manners.  But 
in  reference  to  the  mind,  simplicity,  harmlessness, 
weakness  of  intellect. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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CHILD'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  children  or  offspring. 
1  Sam.  xv.  33. 

CHILD'LESS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  without  chil- 
dren. Everett. 

CHILD' LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  child,  or  that  which 
belongs  to  children;  becoming  a  child;  meek;  sub- 
missive ;  dutiful  ;  as,  childlike  obedience. 

CHILD' LY,  a.     Like  a  child. 

CHiL'DREN,  n. ;  pi.  of  Child. 

eiIIL'1-AD,  (kil'e-ad,)  n.  [Gr.  x'^as>{>'om  X'^">,  a 
thousand.] 

1.  A  thousand  ;  a  collection  or  sum,  containing  a 
thousand  individuals  or  particulars.  Holder. 

2.  The  period  of  a  thousand  years.  Encyc. 
eillL'J-A-GON,    n.      [Gr.    pciXia,    a   thousand,   and 

yoivia,  a  corner.] 
A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  angles  and  sides. 

Barlow. 
€HIL-I-A-IIS'DRON,  n.    [Gr.  xiAia,  a  thousand,  and 
teS/ia,  a  base.] 
A  solid  figure  of  a  thousand  equal  sides  or  faces. 
CHIL'I-AReH,  (kil'e-ark,)  n.    [Gr.  xiAiu,  a  thousand, 
and  apxos,  a  chief.] 

The  military  commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand 
men. 
eHIL'I-XR€H-Y,  n.    A  body  consisting  of athousand 

men.  Mitford. 

GUILT-ASM,  (kil'e-azm,)  n.     [Gr.  xtXia.l 

The  millennium,  or  thousand  years  when  Satan  is 
to  be  bound.     Rev.  xx. 
€HIL'I-AST,  n.     [Supra.]    One  of  the  sect  of  millen- 

narians. 
CIHL-I-F ACTIVE.     See  Chylifactive. 
CHIL-r-OL'I-TER.     See  Kiloljter. 
CHIL-I-OM'E-TER.     See  Kilometer- 
CHILL,  n.    [Sax.  ecle,  cyle,  cyl,  cold  ;  celan,  to  be  cold  ; 
D.  kit ;  allied  to  Fr.  geler,  L.  gclo,  gelidus.    See  Cold, 
which  appears  to  be  radically  the  same  word.    The 
word  celc  in  Saxon  is  a  noun.] 

1.  A  shivering  with  cold  ;  rigors,  as  in  an  ague  ;  the 
cold  fit  that  precedes  a  fever  ;  sensation  of  cold  in  an 
animal  body  ;  chilliness.     [See  Cold  and  Heat.] 

2.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  ;  chilliness  in  any 
body  ;  that  which  gives  the  sensation  of  cold. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  check  to  feelings  of  joy ;  as,  a 
chill  came  over  the  assembly. 

CHILL,  a.  Cool  ;  moderately  cold  ;  tending  to  cause 
shivering  ;  as,  the  chill  vapors  of  night. 

2.  Shivering  with  cold. 

My  chill  veins  freeze  with  despair.  Rows. 

3.  Cool  ;  distant ;  formal ;  dull ;  not  warm,  animat- 
ed, or  affectionate  ;  as,  a  chill  reception. 

4.  Depressed  ;  dispirited  ;  dejected  ;  discouraged. 
CHILL,  v.  t.   To  cause  a  shivering  or  shrinking  of  the 

skin  ;  to  check  circulation  or  motion  ;  as,  to  chill  the 
blood  or  the  veins.  The  force  of  this  word  lies  in 
expressing  the  shivering  and  shrinking  caused  by 
cold. 

2.  To  make  cold,  or  cool ;  as,  the  evening  air  chills 
the  earth. 

3.  To  blast  with  cold  ;  to  check  the  circulation  in 
plants,  and  stop  their  growth.  Biackmorc. 

4.  To  check  motion,  life,  or  action  ;  to  depress  ;  to 
deject ;  to  discourage ;  as,  to  chill  the  gayety  cf  the 
spirits.  Rogers. 

CHTLL'jED,  pp.    Made  cool ;  made  to  shiver ;  dejected. 

CHIL'LI,  it.   The  pod  of  the  Cayenne  or  Guinea  pepper. 

CHILL'l-NESS,  r.     A  sensation  of  shivering  ;  rigors. 
2.  A  moderate  degree  of  coldness  ;  as,  the  chilli- 
ness of  the  air,  which  tends  to  cause  a  shivering. 

CHILL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cooling  ;  causing  to  shiver. 

CHILL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  chilling  manner. 

CHILL'NESS,  ».     Coolness  ;  coldness  ;  a  shivering. 

CHILL'Y,  a.  Cool ;  moderately  cold,  such  as  to  cause 
shivering  ;  as,  a  chilly  day,  night,  or  air. 

eiltL'O-GKAM.     See  Kilogram. 

CHIL'O-POD,  n.    [Gr.  \nX.ic,  a  lip,  and  rrouc,  a  foot.] 
In  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  order  of  myriapods 
or  centipeds,  in  which  the  lower  lip  is  formed   by  a 
pair  of  feet.  Brande. 

CHIL'TERN  HUND'REDS,  n.  A  tract  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  to  which  is  attached 
the  nominal  office  of  steward,  under  the  crown.  As 
members  of  parliament  can  not  resign  their  seats, 
when  they  wish  to  go  out  they  accept  this  nominal 
office  or  stewardship,  and  thus  vacate  their  seats. 

Brande. 

CHIMB,  re.    The  edge  of  a  cask,  &c.     [See  Chime.] 

CHIME,  n.  [Chaucer,  enunbe ;  Dan.  kimer,  to  tinkle, 
to  tingle,  to  toll  a  bell  ;  L.  eampana,  a  bell,  from  its 
sound,  whence  It.  scampanare,  to  chime.] 

1.  The  consonant  or  harmonic  sounds  of  several 
correspondent  instruments. 

Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime.  Milton. 

2.  Correspondence  of  sound. 

Love      harmonized  the  chime.  Drydcn. 

3.  The  musical  sounds  of  a  set  of  bells  struck  with 
hammers.  Shak. 

4.  Correspondence  of  proportion  or  relation.  Grew. 

5.  A  kind  of  periodical  music,  or  tune  of  a  clock, 
produced  by  an  apparatus  annexed  to  it. 

6.  A  set  of  bells  which  chime  or  ring  in  harmony. 


CHlME,  v.  i.  To  sound  in  consonance  or  harmony  ; 
to  accord. 

To  make  the  rousrh  ,-ecilal  aptly  chime.  Prior. 

2.  To  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion. 

Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  correlative  terms,  do  readily 
chime.  Locke. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

He  often  chimed  in  with  the  discourse.  ArbuUmot. 

4.  To  agree  ;  to  suit  with.  Locke. 

5.  To  jingle;  to  clatter.  Smith, 
The  sely  tonge  may  wel  ringe  and  chimbe.              Chaucer. 

CHIME,  v.  t.  To  move,  strike,  or  cause  to  sound  in 
harmony.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  strike  or  cause  to  sound,  as  a  set  of  bells. 
CHIME,  71.     [D.  kirn  ;  G.  kimme,  edge,  brim.] 

The  edge  or  brim  of  a  cask  or  tub,  formed  by  the 
CIIIM'ER,  ii.     One  who  chimes,     [ends  of  the  staves. 
CHI-Me'RA,  71.     [L.  chijntsra  ;  Gr.  \ipaifja,  a  goat,  a 
monstrous  beast.] 

1.  In  fabidou.i  history,  a  monster  vomiting  flames, 
with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the 
tail  of  a  dragon  ;  supposed  to  represent  a  volcanic 
mountain  in  Lycia,  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions, 
the  'middle  that  of  goats,  and  the  foot  that  of  serpents. 
Hence, 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  vain  or  idle  fancy  ;  a  creature 
of  the  imagination,  composed  of  contradictions  or 
absurdities,  that  can  have  no  existence  except  in 
thought.  Encyc. 

CHI-MERE',  (ki-mere',)  71.     [It.  ciamare.] 

The  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  lawn 
sleeves  are  usually  attached.  Hook. 

eill-MER'IC-AL,  a.  Merely  imaginary ;  fanciful ;  fan- 
tastic ;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived  ;  that  has,  or  can 
have,  no  existence  except  in  thought. 

CHI-MER'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  Wildly  ;  vainly;  fanciful- 
ly ;  fantastically. 

ClIIM'IN-AGE,  71.     [Fr.  cke.min  ;  Sp.  camiito,  a  way.] 
In  law,  a  toll  for  passage  through  a  forest.    Cornel. 

CHIM'ING,  ppr.  [from  chime.]  Causing  to  chime; 
sounding  in  accordance. 

CHIM'IS  TRY.     See  Chemistry. 

CHIM'NEY,  71. ;  pi.  Ch'.mneys.     [Fr.  cheminec ;  Arm. 
ciounal,  or  chcminal ;   G.  kamin  i   Com.  chimbla  ;    [r. 
sunileur ;  Sp.  ckimenea,  It.  caiamiuo ;  L.  caminus ;  Ch. 
9      „ 


It  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  furnace,  a  stove,  or 
a  hearth.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  body  of  brick  or  stone,  erected 
in  a  building,  containing  a  funnel  or  funnels,  to  con- 
vey smoke,  and  other  volatile  matter,  through  the 
roof,  from  the  hearth  01  fireplace,  where  fuelis  burnt. 
This  body  of  materials  is  sometimes  called  a  stack  of 
chimneys,  especially  when  it  contains  two  or  more 
funnels  or  passages. 

2.  A  fireplace  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  brick 
or  stone  which  confines  and  conveys  smoke. 

3.  A  tall  glass  to  surround  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 
CHIM'NEY-BOARD,  11.  A  lire-board,  which  see. 
CHIM'NEY-eOR'NER,  71.     The  corner  of  a  fireplace, 

or  the  space  between  the  fire  and  the  sides  of  the 
fireplace.  In  the  Northern  States  of  America,  fire- 
places were  formerly  made  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  or 
even  more,  and  a  stool  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  as  a  seat  for  children,  and  this  often  furnished  a 
comfortable  situation  for  idlers.  As  fuel  has  become 
scarce,  our  fireplaces  are  contracted,  till,  in  many  or 
most  of  our  dwellings,  we  have  no  chimney-corners. 
2.  In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  fireside,  or  a  place 
near  the  fire. 

CHIM'NEY-HOOK,  71.  A  hook  for  holding  pots  and 
kettles  over  afire. 

CHIM'NEY-MON'EY,  (-mun'ny,)  71.  Hearth-money, 
a  duty  paid  for_each  chimney  in  a  house.     [Eng.] 

CHIM'NEY-PlECE,  ii.  An  ornamental  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  set  round  a  fireplace. 

CHIM'NEY-POT,  11.  A  cylinder  of  earthen  ware, 
resembling  in  appearance  a  stone  pot,  placed  at  the 
top  of  chimneys  to  prevent  smoking.' 

CHIM'NEY-SVVEEP'ER,  71.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  sweep  and  scrape  chimneys,  to  clean  them  of 
the  soot  that  adheres  to  their  sides. 

CHIM-PAN'ZEE,  «.*  An  animal  of  the  ape  kind  ;  the 
African  orang-outang.  Diet.  JVot.  Hist. 

It  is  now  considered  a  distinct  species.     Cuvier. 
o 

CHIN,  71.     [Sax.  cinne;  Pers.    •  Ajs,  jaun;  D.kin;  G. 

Icinn  ;  Dan.  kind,  the  cheek  ;  Sw.  kind;  L.  gena  ;  Gr. 

yews.    The  sense  is  probably  an  edge  or  side,  and 

allied  to  chine.] 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  face,  below  the  mouth  ; 

the  point  of  the  under  jaw. 
CHl'NA,  71.     A   species  of  earthen   ware,   made  in 

China,  and  so  called  from  the  country  ;  called,  also, 

China  ware,  and  porcelain.     [See  Porcelain.] 
CHI'NA-OR'ANGE,   n.     The   sweet   orange,  said  to 

have  been  originally  brought  from  China. 


CHT'NAR,  71.     A  tree  of  India. 

CHI'NA-ROOT,  71.  The  root  of  a  species  of  Smilax, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  a  pale  reddish 
color,  with  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 

CIHNC'A-PIN,  71.  The  dwarf  chestnut,  Castanca 
puinila,  a  tree  that  rises  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  a 
branching,  shrubby  stem,  producing  a  nut. 

CHINCH,  11.     [Uu.  It.  cimice,  L.  cimcx,  corrupted.] 
A  kind  of  bug  of  a  disgusting  smell,  which  does 
great  injury  to  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Did.  JVa(.  Hint 

CHIN-CHIL'LA,  71.*  A  small  animal  of  South  Amer- 
ica, producing  a  beautiful  fur  known  by  this  name. 

Brande. 

CHIN'COUGH,  (-kauf,)  71.  [D.  kind,  a  child,  and  kuch, 
a  cough.] 

A  disease,  often  epidemic  among  children.  It  con- 
tinues for  some  weeks,  and  is  attended  with  violent 
paroxysms  of  coughing.  From  a  particular  noise 
made  in  coughing,  it  is  also  called  hooping-cough. 

CHINE,  71.  [Fr.  echine;  It.  schicna;  Arm.  chein.  It 
may  be  allied  to  chin.  In  German,  schicne  is  the 
shin,  also  a  clout,  a  spli  it  ;  and  rad-schiene  is  the 
band  of  a  wheel ;  Russ.  schina.] 

1.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  back-bone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking,  corresponding 
to  a  baron  of  beef  or  a  saddle  of  mutton. 

3.  The  chime  of  a  cask,  or  the  ridge  formed  by 
the  ends  of  the  staves.  Stat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

CHINE,  v.  t.  To  cut  through  the  back-bone,  or  into 
chine-pieces. 

CHIN'.ED,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  back.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

CHLNESE',  a.     Pertaining  to  China. 

CHI-NESE',  7t.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  of  China  ;  also 
the  language  of  China. 

CHIN"GLE,(shing'gl,)rt  Gravel  free  from  dirt.  [See 
Shingle.]  Donne. 

CHIN"GLl  ;  a  less  common  spelling  of  Shingly. 

CHINK,  71.  [This  word  may  be  a  derivative  from  the 
Saxon  cinan,  or  ginian,  geonan,  to  gape,  to  yawn ;  Gr. 
xatpw  ;  or  from  the  common  root  of  these  words 
Sax.  cina,  or  cinu,  a  fissure.] 

A  small  aperture  lengthwise;  a  cleft,  rent,  or  fis- 
sure, of  greater  length  than  breadth ;  a  gap  or  crack ; 
as,  the  chinks  of  a  wall. 

CHINK,  v.  i.     To  crack  ;  to  open.  Barret. 

CHINK,  v.  t.    To  open  or  part  and  form  a  fissure. 

CHINK,  v.  t.  [See  Jingle.]  To  cause  to  sound,  by 
shaking  coins  or  small  pieces  of  metal,  or  by  bring- 
ing small,  sonorous  bodies  in  collision;  as,  to  chink 
a  purse  of  money.  Pope. 

CHINK,  v.  1.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  sound,  as  by 
the  collision  of  little  pieces  of  money,  or  other  sono- 
rous bodies.  Jlrbuthnot. 

CHINK'Y,  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures;  gaping; 
opening  in  narrow  clefts.  Drydcn. 

CIHN'N£D,  a.     Having  a  long  chin.  Kersey. 

CHlN'aUA-PIN.     See  Chincapin. 

CHINSE,  v.  t.  In  naval  affairs,  to  thrust  oakum  into 
the  seams  or  chinks  of  a  ship  with  a  chisel  or  point 
of  a  knife,  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  calking. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CHINTZ,  71.  [D.  chits;  G.  zitz ;  Sans,  cheet;  Hindoo, 
cheent;  Per.  chini,  spotted,  stained.] 

Cotton  cloth,  printed  with  flowers  and  other  de- 
vices, in  a  number  of  different  colors. 

CHIOP-PINE',   (chop-peen',)   71.      [Sp.   chapin ;  Port. 
clmpim.     It  is  said  to  be  of  Arabian  origin.     It  can 
not  be  the  L.  crepis,  Gr.  Kp^mc,  unless  a  letter  has 
been  lost.] 
A  high  shoe,  formerly  worn  by  ladies.  Shak. 

CHIP,  CHEAP,  CHIP'PING,  in  the  names  of  places, 
imply  a  market ;  from  Sax.  ceapan,  cypan,  to  buy  or 
sell.     [See  Cheap.] 

CHIP,  71.     [from  the  root  of  chop.     Fr.  coupcau.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance,  separated 
from  a  body  by  a  cutting  instrument,  particularly  by 
an  ax.  It  is  used,  also,  for  a  piece  of  stone  separated 
by  a  chisel  or  other  instrument,  in  hewing. 

2.  A  fragment  or  piece  broken  off;  a  small  piece. 
CHIP,  v.  t.     To  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  chips;  to  di- 
minish by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time,  or  in  small 
pieces  ;  to  hew.  Shak. 

CHIP,  0.  t.  To  break  or  fly  off"  in  small  pieces,  as  in 
CHIP'-AX,  n.  An  ax  for  chipping.  [potters'  ware. 
CHIP'-HAT,  71.     A  hat  made  of  wood  split  into  thin 

filaments. 
CHIP'PiiD,  (chipt,)  pp.    Cut  in  chips,  or  small  pieces ; 

hewed. 
CHIP'PER,  11.  i.     To  chirp  or  chirrup.  Forby. 

In  Jfeio  England,  this  word  is  colloquially  used  as 

an  adjective,  for  iirely,  cheerful,  talkative,  as  kipper  is 

used  in  the  Craven  dialect. 
CHIP'PING,  ppr.     Cutting  off"  in  small  pieces. 
CHIP'PING,  11.     A  chip;  a  piece  cut  off  or  separated 

by  a  cutting  or  engraving  instrument ;  a  fragment. 
2.  The  Hying  or  breaking  off  in  small  pieces  of  the 

edges  of  potter's  ware  and  porcelain.  Encyc. 

€HI-Ra'GRA,  71.     [See  below.]     Gout  in  the  hand. 
CHI-RAG'RIC-AIi,   a.      [from    chiragra,   hand-gout; 

Gr.  xsiP>  t'10  hand,  and  a) ,  a,  seizure.] 

Having  the   gout  in  the  hand,  or  subject  to  that 

disease.  Brown. 
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CHIRK,  (churk,)  a.  [Probably  allied  to  chirp  ;  D. 
circken,  ohs.  Q,u.  Sax.  ccarcian,  to  creak.  Chancer 
uses  the  verb  to  chirk,  in  the  sense  of  chirp,  or  chat- 
ter. The  word  is  found  in  the  Russ.  chirkayu,  to 
chirp.    It  is  colloquial  in  New  England.] 

Lively ;  cheerful ;  in  good  spirits ;  in  a  comfortable 
state. 

CHIRK,  v.  i.    To  chirp.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

CHI  KM,  v.  i.     [Sax.  cynnan.] 

To  sing  as  a  bird.     [Not  in  use.] 

CHI'ltO-GRAPH,  (kl'ro-graf,)  71.  [Gr.  X£ip,  the  hand, 
and  yvuipoj,  to  write.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  writing,  which,  requiring  a  counter- 
part, was  engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece  of 
parchment,  with  a  space  between,  in  which  was 
written  the  word  chirographum,  through  which  the 
parchment  was  cut,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party. 
It  answered  to  what  is  now  called  a  charter-party. 

2.  A  fine,  so  called  from  the  manner  of  engross- 
ing, which  is  still  retained  in  the  chirographer's  office 
in  Encland.  Encyc. 

€Hl-ROG'RA-PHER,n.  rSee  Chirograph.]  He  that 
exercises  or  professes  tht  art  or  business  of  writing. 
In  England,  the  chirographer  of  fines  is  an  officer  in 
the  common  pleas,  who  engrosses  fines  acknowl- 
edged in  that  court,  and  delivers  the  indentures  to 
the  parties.  Encyc. 

€HI-RO-GRAPH'ie,  \  a.      Pertaining    to   chirog- 

eHI-RO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j      raphy. 

eill-ROG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by 
examining  the  hand.     [Not  a  legitimate  word.] 

Arbuthnot. 

€HI-ROG'RA-PHY,  77.  [See  Chirograph.]  The  art 
of  writing,  or  a  writing  with  one's  own  hand. 

€HI-RO-LOG're-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  chirology. 

CIII-ROL'O-GIST,  n.  [Gr.  x£<p,  the  hand,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse] 

One  who  communicates  thoughts  by  signs  made 
with  the  hands  and  fingers. 

€Hl-ROL'0-GY,  n.  [See  Chirologist.]  The  art  or 
practice  of  communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made 
by  the  hands  and  fingers;  a  substitute  for  language 
or  discourse,  much  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
by  others  who  communicate  with  them.        Bailey. 

eHFRO-MAN-CER,  n.  [See  Chiromancy.]  One 
who  attempts  to  foretell  tuture  events,  or  to  tell  the 
fortunes  and  dispositions  of  persons,  by  inspecting 
the  hands.  Dryden. 

€Hi'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  X£'P,  the  hand,  and  pav- 
reia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  the  hand  ;  palmistry  ;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  attempting  to  foretell  events,  or  to  discover 
the  disposition  of  a  person,  by  inspecting  the  lines 
and  lineaments  of  his  hand.  Brown. 

€HI'RO-.MAN-ie.T,      )  n.      One  who  foretells  future 

CHrRO-MAN-TlST,  \  events,  in  relation  to  an  in- 
dividual, by  inspecting  his  hands. 

CHl-ROMAN'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chiromancy,  or 
divination  by  the  hand. 


Chiromantic  deception. 


Grcllnuin. 


CHl-RO-NOil'IC,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  moving 
the  hands  in  oratory. 

CHl-RON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  \eip,  the  hands,  and  vouoc, 
rule.] 

The  art  or  rule  of  moving  the  hands  in  oratory ; 
gesture. 

€HI'RO-PLAST,  n.  [Gr.  x"-P,  the  hand,  and  tt/Wo-w, 
to  form.] 

An  instrument  to  form  the  hand  for  playing  on  the 
piano-forte. 

CHI-ROP'O-DIST,  n.     [Gr.  x"P  and  ™«s.] 

Literally,  one  who  handles  the  feet ;  a  surgeon  for 
the  feet ;  a  corn-cutter.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  one  who  removes  excrescences  from  the 
hands. 

CHT-ROS'O-PHIST,  n.     A  fortune-teller. 

CHIRP,  (churp,)  v.  i.     [Ger.  zirpen.] 

To  make  the  noise  of  certain  small  birds,  or  of  cer- 
tain insects  j  as,  a  chirping  lark,  or  cricket.  Thomson. 

CHIRP,  v.  t.     To  make  cheerful.  Pope. 

CHIRP,  n.  A  particular  voice  of  certain  birds  or  in- 
sects. Spectator. 

CHIRP'ER,  n.    One  that  chirps,  or  is  cheerful. 

CHTRP'ING,  ppr.  Making  the  noise  of  certain  small 
birds. 

CHIRP'ING,  n.  The  noise  of  certain  small  birds  and 
insects. 

CHIRP'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  chirping  manner. 

CHIRRE,   v.  i.     [Sax.  ceorian.]     To  coo,  as  a  pigeon. 

CHIR'RUP,  v.  t.  To  cheerup;  to  quicken  or  animate 
by  chirping  ;  as,  to  chirrup  one's  horse. 

€HI-RUR'GEON,  n.  [Gr.  xapovpyos,  one  who  oper- 
ates with  the  hand,  \np ,  the  hand,  and  spy  c,  work  ; 
L.  chirurgus  ;  Fr.  chirurgien;  Sp.  cirvjano  ;  Port,  sur- 
giam,  or  cirurgiam ;  It.  chirurgo  ;  Ann.  surgyan.] 

A  surgeon  ;  one  whose  profession  is  to  heal  dis- 
eases by  manual  operations,  instruments,  or  external 
applications.  [This  ill-sounding  word  is  obsolete, 
and  it  now  appears  in  the  form  of  Surgeon,  which 
see.] 

€HI-RUR'GE-RY,  n.     [Gr.  x£'P°vpyia.     See  Chirut.- 
geon  ] 
That  part  of  the  medical   art  which  consists  in 


healing  diseases  and  wounds  by  instruments  and  ex- 
ternal applications;  now  written  Surgery. 
€HI-RUR'GIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  surgery,  or  to 

€Hl-RUR'Gie-AL,  j  the  art  of  healing  diseases  and 
wounds  by  manual  operations,  instruments,  or  ex- 
ternal applications. 

2.  Having  qualities  useful  in  external  applications, 
for  healing  diseases  or  injuries. 
It  is  now  written  Surgical. 
CHIS'EL,  71.     [Fr.  ciseau,  a  chisel ;  ciseler,  to  engrave  ; 
Arm.  gisell ;  Sp.  cincel ;  Heb.  pj,  Ch.  Di J  or  NU,  or  Ar. 


J' 


.  chazza,  to  cut,  hew,  or  carve.    See  Class  Gs.] 


An  instrument  of  iron  or  steel,  used  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  cabinet  work,  masonry,  sculpture,  &c,  either 
for  paring,  hewing,  or  gouging.  Chisels  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes,  fitted  for  particular  uses. 

CHIS'EL,  7j.  t.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,  or  engrave  with 
a  chisel. 

CHIS'EL-ED,  pp.  or  a.   Cut  or  engraved  with  a  chisel. 

CHIS'EL-ING,  ppr.     Cutting  with  a  chisel. 

CHIS'LEu,  71.  [Heb.  I1?  D3,  from  the  Ar.J. ,,■■=■,  kasila, 

to  be  torpid  or  cold.]  " 

The  ninth  mouth  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  November  and  a  part  of  December,  in 
the  modern  division  of  the  year. 
CHIT,  71.     [Sax.  cith,  a  shoot  or  twig,  from  thrusting 
out.] 

1.  A  shoot  or  sprout ;  the  first  shooting  or  germina- 
tion of  a  seed  or  plant.     Hence, 

2.  A  child  or  babe,  in  familiar  language. 

3.  A  freckle  ;  that  is,  a  push.  •    . 
CHIT,  v.  i.    To  sprout ;  to  shoot,  as  a  seed  or  plant. 
CHIT'CHAT,  77.     [See  Chat,  Chatter.] 

Prattle  ;  familiar  or  trifling  talk. 

CHIT'TER-LING,  n.    The  frill  to  the  breast  of  a  shirt. 

Qascoigne. 

CHIT'TER-LINGS,  71.  pi.  The  smaller  intestines  of 
swine,  &c,  fried  for  food. 

CHIT'TY,  a.     Childish  ;  like  a  babe.  Johnson. 

2.  Full  of  chits  or  sprouts. 

CHIV'AL-RIC,  (shiv'al-rik,)  a.  Partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  chivalry. 

CHIV'AL-ROUS,  (shiv'al-rus,)  a.  [See  Chivalry.] 
Pertaining  to  chivalry  or  knight-errantry  ;  warlike  ; 
bold  ;  gallant.  Spenser. 

CHIV'AL-ROUS-LY,  (shiv'al-rus-le,)  adv.  In  a  chiv- 
alrous manner  ;  boldlv  ;  gallantly.  Benjamin. 

CHIV'AL-RY,  (sbiv'al-ry,)  71.  [Fr.  chcvalenc,  from 
chevalier,  a  knight  or  horseman,  from  cheval,  a  horse; 
Sp.  cabalUria;   It.  cavalleria.     See  Cavalry.] 

1.  Knighthood  ;  a  military  dignity,  founded  on  the 
service  of  soldiers  on  horseback,  called  knights i  a 
service  formerly  deemed  more  honorable  than  service 
in  infantry.  Bacon. 

2.  The  qualifications  of  a  knight,  as  valor  and  dex- 
terity in  aims.  Shah. 

3.  The  system  of  knighthood  ;  the  privileges,  char- 
acteristics, or  manners  of  knights  ;  the  practice  of 
knight-errantry,  or  the  heroic  defense  of  life  and 
honor.  Dryden. 

4.  An  adventure  or  exploit,  as  of  a  knight.  Sidney. 

5.  The  body  or  order  of  knights.  Shalt. 

6.  In  English  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's 
service  ;  that  is,  by  the  condition  of  performing  ser- 
vice on  horseback,  or  of  performing  some  noble  or 
military  service  to  his  lord.  This  was  general  or 
special ;  general,  when  the  tenant  held  per  rervitium 
miiitare,  without  specification  of  the  particular  ser- 
vice ;  special,  when  the  particular  service  was  desig- 
nated. When  the  tenant  held  only  of  the  king,  the 
tenure  was  regal ;  when  he  held  of  a  common  per- 
son, it  was  called  common.  This. service  was  also 
grand  sergeantry,  as  when  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
perform  service  to  the  king  in  his  own  person  ;  and 
■petit  sergeantry,  when  he  was  bound  to  yield  to  the 
king  annually  some  small  thing,  as  a  sword  or  dag-, 
ger.  Chivalry  that  might  be  held  of  a  common  per- 
son was  called  escuage,  scutagium,  or  shield  service. 

Blackstone. 
Court  of  chivalry  ;  a  court  formerly  held  before  the 
lord  high  constable  and  earl  marshal  of  England, 
having  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  deeds  of  arms  and  war.  It  had  jurisdiction 
both  of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  but  no  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  not 
being  a  court  of  record.    It  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

CHIVE.     See  Cive.  [Blaclzstone. 

CHIVES,  7i.  pi.  In  botany,  slender  threads  or  filaments 
in  the  blossoms  of  plants.     [See  Stamen.] 

CHLAM'V-PHORE,       \n.     [Gr.  \Xauv;,  a  cloak,  and 

CHLA-MYPH'O-RUS,  \       0£jow,  to  bear.] 

A  small  South  American  quadruped,  allied  to  the 
armadillo.  It  is  covered  with  a  shell  or  coat  of  mail, 
like  a  cloak.  Harlan. 

CHLa'MYS,  77.  [L.  and  Gr.]  A  tunic,  or  loose  coat, 
worn  by  the  ancients  over  the  vest  or  doublet.  Elmes. 

CHLO-RA-CE'TIC  ACID,  71.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid.  Dana. 

CHLO'RAL,  77.     A  liquid  compound  of  chlorine,  car- 


bon, and  oxygen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  alcohol. 

CHLo'RATE,  77.  [See  Chlorine.]  A  compound  of 
chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.  Ure. 

GHLo'RIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorine,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  chloric  acid.  Ure. 

Chloric  acid  is  that  acid  of  chlorine  and  oxygen 
which  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  oxygen. 

CHLo'RID,  7i.  [See  Chlorine.]  A  non-acid  com- 
pound of  chlorine  with  another  element. 

€HLO-RID'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  chlorid.  Ure. 

CllLo'RINE,  )  n.      [Gr.   x^iJ"i,    green;    so  named 

CLo'RIN,       j     from  its  color.] 

Chloric  gas ;  a  new  name  given  to  what  has  been 
called  oxymuriatic  gas.  This  substance  has  hitherto 
resisted  all  efforts  to  decompose  it ;  and,  as  it  is  not 
known  to  contain  oxygen,  and  is  apparently  a  simple 
substance,  it  has  been  denominated,  from  its  color, 
chlorine,  or  chloric  gas.  It  forms  about  sixty  percent, 
of  common  salt ;  and  is  a  powerful  agent  in  bleach- 
ing and  disinfecting.  Davy. 

CHLO-Rl'O-DINE,  )  77.  A  compound  of  chlorine 

€HLO-RI-OD'I€  ACID,  ,     and  iodine. 

CHLo'RIS,  77.     [Gr.  xW°s,  green.] 
The  green  finch,  a  small  bird. 

CHLO'RlTE,  77.     [Gr.  jrXfflpef,  green.] 

A  soft,  olive-green  mineral,  consisting  of  minute 
scales,  and  somewhat  soapy  to  the  touch.  It  is  allied 
to  talc,  but  contains  also  silica,  magnesia,  and  alu- 
mina. _  Dana. 

CHLO'RlTE,  71.  A  salt  formed  of  chlorous  acid  and  a 
base.  Ure.     Kirwan. 

CHLO-RIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  chlo- 
rite ;  as,  chloritic  sand.  Lyell. 

CHLO'RO-CAR-BON'IC,      )  a.  The  terms  chloro-car- 

€HLO'RO-€AR'BON-OUS,  j  bonic  acid  and  chloro- 
carbonous  acid  are  applied,  the  former  by  Thomson, 
and  the  latter  by  Ure,  to  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxyd,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases  to  the  direct  solar  rays.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  J.  Davy,  and  called  by  him  phosgene-gas. 

CHLo'RO-CY-AN'ie,  a.  Composed  of  chlorine  and 
cyanogen. 

€HLO-ROM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  xXcj/joc  and  ucrpov.] 
An  instrument  for  testing  the  decoloring  or  bleach- 
ing powers  of  chlorid  of  lime. 

CHLO-ROM'E-TRY,  71.  The  process  for  testing  the 
bleaching  power  of  any  combination  of  chlorine.   Ure. 

CHLO-RO'PAL,  71.  [Green  opal.]  A  greenish,  earthy 
mineral,  consisting  of  silica  and  oxyd  of  iron,  with 
18  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  Dana. 

CHLo'RO-PHANE,  77.  [Gr.  x^upoc,  green,  and  0o.ii/6j, 
to  show.] 

A  variety  of  fluor  spar,  from  Siberia.  When  placed 
on  a  heated  iron,  it  gives  a  beautiful  emerald-green 
light.  Clcaveland.     Cyc. 

CHLO-RO-PHiG'ZTE,  77,  [Gr.  x^u/joc,  green,  and  0ai- 
os,  blackish.] 

A  rare  mineral  found  in  small  nodules  ;  it  consists 
principally  of  silica  and  iron,  with  a  little  alumina. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  be  decomposed  olivine. 

Clcaveland. 

CHLO'RO-PHYL,  n.   [Gr.  xAwpos,  green,  and  0u/\W, 
leaf.] 
The  green  matter  of  the  leaves  of  vegetables. 

Pelletier. 

€HLO-Ro'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  xW»S5  green.] 

1  The  green  sickness,  a  disease  of  females,  char- 
acterized by  a  pale  or  greenish  hue  of  the  skin,  weak- 
ness, palpitation,  dyspepsy,  &c.  Coze. 

2.  A  disease  in  plants,  causing  them  to  turn  of  a 
pale  hue. 

CHLO-ROT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chlorosis  ;  as,  chlo- 
rotic  affections.  Med.  Rep. 

2.  Affected  by  chlorosis ;  as,  chlorotic  nuns.  Battle. 

CHLo'ROUS,  a.  Chlorous  acid  is  that-acid  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen  which  contains  the  smallest  proportion 
of  oxygen. 

CHLO  ROX-AL'IC,  a.  Chlorozalic  ether;  an  oxalic 
ether  containing  chlorine  instead  of  hydrogen. 

Chlorozalic  acid  was  formerly  used  for  chloracetic 
acidL  Dana. 

€HLo'RU-RET,  n.  A  compound  of  chlorine  ;  a  name 
formerly  given  to  what  is  now  called  a  chlorid. 

CHOAK.     See  Choke. 

CHo'AN-lTE,  77.     A  zoophyte  of  the  chalk.     Mantell. 

CHOCK,  0.  i.     To  fill  up  a  cavity,  (to  choke  ;)  as,  "  the 
wood  work  exactly  chocked  into  the  joints."     Fuller. 
2.  To  encounter.     [See  Shook.] 

CHOCK,  71.     A  wedge,  or  something  to  confine  a  cask 
or  other  body,  by  chocking  into  the  space  around  it. 
[Hence    the   word    chock-full,   meaning  completely 
filled.     Todd.     So  chock  up  means  completely  up.] 
2.  An  encounter.     [See  Shock.] 

CHOCO-LATE,  71.  [Fr.  chocolat ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cho- 
colate ;  It.  cioccolata,  from  cacao.] 

1.  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of  the  roasted  kernel 
of  the  cacao,  wiih  other  ingredients,  usually  a  little 
sugar,  cinnamon,  or  vanilla.  The  nut  is  first  ground 
fine,  mixed  with  the  ingredients,  and  put  in  a  mold. 

2.  The  liquor  made  by  dissolving  chocolate  in  boil- 
ing water. 

CHO€'0-LATE-HOUSE,77.  A  house  where  company 
may  be  served  with  chocolate. 
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CHOC'O-LATE-NUT.     Sec  Cacao. 
CHODE,  the  old  preterit  of  Chide,  which  see. 
CHOICE,  M.1   [Fr.  clwix  ;  Arm.  choas;  Sax.  cyse,  D. 
keus ;    See  Choose.] 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  ;  the  voluntary  act  of  se- 
lecting or  separating  from  two  or  more  things  that 
which  is  preferred ;  or  the  determination  of  the 
mind  in  preferring  one  thing  to  another ;  election. 

Ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  airo  God  made  choice  among  m, 
that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  Ghould  hear  the  word  of  the 
gospel,  and  believe.  —  Acts  xv. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing ;  option. 
Where  there  is  force,  there  can  lie  no  clioice. 

Of  these  alternatives  we  have  our  own  choice.  Anon. 

3.  Care  in  selecting ;  judgment  or  skill  in  distin- 
guishing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giving  a 
preference. 


4.  The  thing  chosen  ;  that  which  is  approved  and 
selected  in  preference  to  others  ;  selection. 

Nor  let  thy  conquests  only  be  her  choice.  Prior. 

5.  The  best  part  of  any  thing;  that  which  is  pref- 
erable, and  properly  the  object  of  choice. 

In  the  choice  of  our  sepulchers  bury  thy  dead.  — Gen.  xxiii. 

6.  The  act  of  electing  to  office  by  vote  ;  election. 
To  make  choice  of;  to  choose  ;  to  select ;  to  separate 

and  take  in  preference. 
CHOICE,   a.      Worthy  of   being    preferred;    select; 
precious  ;  very  valuable. 

My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Swift. 

My  revenue  is  better  than  choice  silver.  —  Prov.  viii. 

2.  Holding  dear  ;  preserving  or  using  with  care,  as 
valuable  ;  frugal ;  as,  to  be  choice  of  time,  or  of  ad- 
vantages. 

3.  Selecting  with  care,  and  due  attention  to  prefer- 
ence ;  as,  to  be  choice  of  one's  company. 

CHOICE'-DRAWN,  a.    Selected  with  particular  care. 

Shale. 
CHOICE'LESS,  (chois'less,)  a.    Not  having  the  power 

of  choosing  ;  not  free.  Hammond. 

CHOICE'LY,  (chois'ly,)  adv.     With  care  in  choosing  ; 

with  nice  regard  to  preference  ;  with  exact  choice ; 

as,  a  band  of  men  choicely  collected. 

2.  Valuably  ;  excellently  ;  preferably ;  curiously. 

3.  With  great  care ;  carefully  ;  as,  a  thing  choicely 
preserved. 

CHOICE'NESS,  (chois'ness,)  n.  Valuableness  ;  par- 
ticular value  or  worth  ;  as,  the  choiceness  of  a  plant, 
or  of  wine. 

GHOIR,  (quire,)  7t.  [L.  clwrus  ;  Gr.\opoc;  Fi.cIubut; 
Sp.  Port,  and  It.  coro ;  Sax.  chor ;  D.  choor ;  G.   chor  ; 

At.    X.f~D  kaura,  to  go  round,  to  collect,  or  bind. 

See  Chorus.] 

1.  A  collection  of  singers,  especially  in  divine  ser- 
vice, in  a  church. 

2.  Any  collection  of  singers. 

3.  That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  for  the  sing- 
ers. In  Congregational  and  some  other  churches, 
the  singers  ate  placed  in  certain  seats  in  the  galleries. 

4.  In  cathedrals,  and  collegiate  churches  and  chap- 
els, that  part  of  a  church  eastward  of  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it,  usually,  by  a  screen  of  open  work. 
This,  in  parish  churches,  is  called  the  chancel. 

5.  In  nunneries,  a  large  hall  adjoining  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  separated  by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns 
sing  the  office. 

GHOIR'-SER'VICE,  (quire'-)  v.  The  service  of  sing- 
inir  performed  by  the  choir.  Warton. 

CHoKE,  v.t.  [Sax.  aceocan.  In  Arm.  coucn,  or  goucq, 
is  the  neck,  with  which  choke  may  be  connected,  in 
the  sense  of  narrowness,  or  compression.  The  sense 
of  clwke  is  to  stuff,  thrust  down,  or  stop  ;  or  to  com- 
press, or  bind  tight.  (The  Sp.  alio  gar  is  the  Port. 
afogar,  L.  suffoco.)  It  is  probably  allied  to  the  Sp. 
cegar,  to  shut,  L.  earns,  Eng.  key,  Sax.  cw.g.] 

1.  To  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath,  by  filling:  the 
windpipe,  or  compressing  the  neck.  The  word  is 
used  to  express  a  temporary  or  partial  stoppage  ;  as,  to 
choke  with  dirt  or  smoke  ;  or  an  entire  stoppage  that 
causes  death  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  strangle.     Mark  V. 

2.  To  stop  by  tilling  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  block  up  ;  as, 
to  choke  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  or  any  passage. 

:3.  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or  impediments;  to 
hinder  or  check  growth,  expansion,  or  progress  ;  as, 
to  choke  plants  ;  to  choke  the  spreading  of  the  fruit. 

Bacon. 
Thorns  choke  them.  — Mat:,  xiii.    Luke  viii. 

4.  To  smother,  or  suffocate,  as  fire.  Drydcn. 

5.  To  suppress,  or  stifle ;  as,  to  choke  the  strong 
conception.  Shak. 

6.  To  offend  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  exception  ;  as,  I 
was  choked  at  this  word.  Swift. 

We  observe  that  this  word  generally  implies  crowd- 
ing, stuffing,  or  covering.     A  channel  is  choked  by 
stones  and  sand,  but  not  by  a  boom. 
CHOKE,  v.  i.   To  have  the  windpipe  stopped  ;  as,  cat- 
tle are  apt  to  choke  when  eating  potatoes. 
2.  To  be  offended  ;  to  take  exceptions. 


CHO 

CHoKE,  n.  The  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  the 
artichoke.  Johnson. 

CHoKE'-CHER-RY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  wild  cherry,  remarkable  for  its  astringent 
qualities. 

CHoK'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Suffocated;  strangled;  obstructed 
by  filling  ;  stilled  ;  suppressed  ;  smothered. 

CHoKE'-DAMP,  71.  Noxious  vapor  (carbonic  acid 
gas)  in  wells,  coal  mines,  and  other  pits. 

CHOKE'-FULL,  n.  [choke  and  full.]  Full  as  possi- 
ble ;  quite  full. 

CH6KE'-PEaR,  n.  A  kind  of  pear  that  has  a  rough, 
astringent  taste,  and  is  swallowed  with  difficulty,  or 
which  contracts  the  parts  of  the  mouth. 

2.  An  aspersion  or  sarcasm  by  which  a  person  is 
put  to  silence.     [J2  low  term.]  Clarissa. 

CHoK'ER,  7i.  One  that  chokes  another ;  one  that 
puts  another  to  silence  ;  that  which  can  not  be  an- 
swered. Johnson. 

CHoKE'WEED,  7i.    A  plant  so  called. 

CHoK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Suffocating;  strangling. 

CHoK'Y,  o.  That  tends  to  suffocate,  or  has  power  to 
suffocate. 

€HOL'A-GOGUE,  (kol'a-gog,)  71.  [Gr.  x»Ai)Woc, 
from  x°^'l>  bile.] 

A  medicine  that  has  the  specific  quality  of  evacu- 
ating tile  bile. 

GHOL'ER,  (kol'er,)  7t.  [L.  cholera;  Gr.  X'Atfin,  from 
X0A17,  bile.] 

1.  The  bile.  By  the  superabundance  of  this  fluid, 
anger  was  formerly  supposed  to  he  produced  ;  or 
perhaps  the  opinion  was,  that  the  bile  caused  the  in- 
flamed appearance  of  the  face  in  anger.     Hence, 

2.  Anger  ;  wrath  ;  irritation  of  the  passions. 
€HOL'ER-A,  71.    A  sudden  evacuation  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,   both  upward  and  downward;  popularly 
called  cholera  morbus. 

€HOL'ER-A  AS-PHYX'I-A,  71.  A  disease  differing 
from  ordinary  cholera  morbus  in  a  more  rapid  prog- 
ress, in  producing  more  violent  spasms,  in  asphyxy, 
or  cessation  of  pulse,  and  speedy  death.  It  is  called 
also  Asiatic  cholera. 

€HOL'ER-ie,  a.     Abounding  with  choler.    Dryden. 

2.  Easily  irritated  ;  irascible  ;  inclined  to  anger  ; 
as,  a  choleric  man. 

3.  Angry;  indicating  anger;  excited  by  anger; 
as,  a  choleric  speech.  Ralegh. 

eHOL'ER-IC-NESS,  ?i.  Irascibility;  anger;  peevish- 
ness. 

GHO-LES'TER-IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  cholesterine,  or 
obtained  from  it  ;  as,  cholesteric  acid.  Ure. 

CHO-LES'TER-INE,  it.  [Gr.  X"M,  bile,  and  c-epios, 
solid.] 

A  fatty  substance,  resembling  spermaceti,  found  in 
the  bile  and  biliary  concretions. 

€HO-LI-AM'Bie,  11.  [L.  choliambl]  A  verse  in  poe- 
try having  an  iambic  foot  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a 
spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last.  Bcntletj. 

CHOL'TRY,  11.  A  Hindoo  caravansera,  or  empty 
house,  for  the  use  of  travelers.  Malcom. 

GIION'DRO-DITE,  11.  A  light-yellow,  brittle  mineral, 
occurring  disseminated  through  primary  limestone, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  and  Orange  county,  New  York. 
Regular  crystals  can  rarely  be  distinguished.  It  is 
sometimes  brownish,  reddish,  or  apple-green. 

Chondrodile  consists  of  silica,  fluorine,  and  mag- 
nesia. It  has  been  called  brucite  in  the  United 
States.  Dana. 

GHON-DROL'O-GY,  7t.    [Gr.  fcOvcW,  a  cartilage,  and 
Auyof.] 
The  history  of  cartilages. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYG'.I-AN,  «.  [Gr.  Xo"Spoc  and 
ktc,>v.] 

A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  fishes,  characterized 
by  the  gristly  nature  of  the  spines  which  support  the 
fins.  Cuoicr. 

€HON-DROP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  a.     Gristly  finned. 

CHOOSE,  (chuze,)  v.  t. ;f  pret.  CH03E  ;  pp.  Chosen, 
Chose.  [Sax.  ceosan ;  D.  kieten ;  G.  kiesen  ;  Sw. 
kesa ;  Ice.  kioosa ;  Fr.  choisir  ;  Arm.  choasa  ;  Pers. 
ghozidan.  The  Hebrew  has  WVX>  to  collect.  See 
Class  Gs,  No.  40,  70,  71.] 

1.  To  pick  out;  to  select;  to  take  by  way  of  pref- 
erence from  two  or  more  things  offered  ;  to  make 
choice  of;  as,  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

The  man  the  Lord  dotli  choose  shall  be  holy.  — Num.  xvi. 

2.  To  take  in  preference. 

Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment.  — Job  xxxiv. 

3.  To  prefer  ;  to  choose  for  imitation  ;  to  follow. 

Envy  not  the  oppressor,  and  choose  none  of  Ilia  ways.  — Prov.  iii. 

4.  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness ;  to  predestinate 
to  life. 

Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.  —  Matt.  xx. 

For  his  elect's  sake,  whom  lie  hath  chosen. —  Mark  xiii. 

5.  To  elect  or  designate  to  office  or  employment  by 
votes  or  suffrages.  In  the.  United  States,  the  people 
choose  representatives  by  votes,  usually  by  ballot. 

CHOOSE,  i'.  i.     To  prefer  ;  as,  I  choose  to  go. 

2.  To  have  the  power  of  choice.     The   phrase,  he 
can  not  choose  hut  stay,  denotes  that  he  has   not  the 
power  of  choice,  whether  to  stay  or  not. 
The  verb,  in  these   phrases,  is  really  transitive  ; 


CHO 

the  following  verb  standing  as  the  object,  instead  of 

a  noun. 
CHOOS'ER,  71.      He  that  chooses;  he  that   has   the 

power  or  right  of  choosing  ;  an  elector. 
CHOOS'ING,  ppr.    Selecting;  taking  in  preference; 

electing. 
CHOOS'ING,   7t.     Choice;    election.     Choosing  notes, 

in  music,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  notes,  either 

of  which  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  performer. 
CHOOS'ING-LY,  adv.     By  choosing. 
CHOP,   77.   t.     [G.   and   D.   kappen ;  Dan.   liapper ;  Gr. 

koxtoj;    Fr.   coupcr ;   Norm,   copper  or   coupes;   Ar. 


e* 


or  t__**- 


kabacha  or  kayafa,   to  cut. 


Class  Gb,  No.  47,  51.] 

1.  To  cut  off  or  separate,  by  striking  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  either  by  a  single  blow,  or  by  repeated 
blows  ;  as,  to  chop  off  a  head  ;  to  chop  wood. 

2.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  to  mince  ;  as,  to  chop 
meat ;  to  chop  straw. 

3.  To  grind  and  mince  with  the  teeth  ;  to  devour 
eagerly  ;  with  up ;  as,  to  chop  up  an  entertainment. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  break  or  open  into  chinks  or  fissures  ;  to 
crack  ;  to  cltap.     [See  Chap.] 

CHOP,  v.  i.  To  catch  or  attempt  to  seize  with  the 
mouth.     [JVnt  used.] 

To  chop  at  the  shadow,  and  lose  the  substance.    L'Estrangc. 
2.  To  light  or  fall  on  suddenly.  Johnson. 

If  this  is  a  legitimate  sense,  it  indicates  that  the 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  thrust,  or  strike.  It  is 
not  in  common  use. 

To  chop  in;  to  become  modish.     [JVot  used.] 

iVAson. 
■  To  chop  out  ;  to  give  vent  to.    [JVot  used.]    h'aiatt. 
CHOP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  ccapian,  cypan,  to  buy  or  sel.      See 
Cheap.] 

1.  To  buy,  or  rather  to  barter,  truck,  exchat.  ?e. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  p. ace  of 
another ;  as,  to  chop  and  change  our  friends. 

V  Estrange. 

3.  To  bandy  ;  to  altercate;  to  return  one  w  ird  or 
thing  for  another. 

Let  not  the  council  diop  with  the  judge.  Beacon. 

CHOP,  v.  i.  To  turn,  vary,  change,  or  shift  suddenly  ; 
as,  in  seamen's  phrase,  the  wind  chops,  or  chops 
about. 

The  various  senses  of  this  verb  seem  to  center  in 
that  of  thrusting,  driving,  or  a  sudden  motion  or  ex- 
ertion .f  force. 

CHOP,  7'.  A  piece  chopped  off;  a  small  piece  of  meat ; 
as,  a  mutton  chop. 

2.  A  crack  or  cleft.  See  Chap,  which,  with  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  is  often  pronounced  chop. 

3.  The  chap ;  the  jaw :  pi.  the  jaws  ;  the  mouth, 
the  sides  of  a  river's  mouth  or  channel.    [See  Chap.] 

4.  In  China,  a  permit  or  stamp. 

CHOP,  71.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality  ;  as,  silk 
or  goods  of  the  first  chop. 

CHOP'-CHURCH,  n.  A  exchange  or  an  exchanger 
of  benefices. 

CKOP'-F  ALL  EN,  (-fawl-n,)  a.    Dejected  :  dispirited. 

CHOP'-HOUSE,  ».  A  house  where  provision  ready 
dressed  is  sold. 

CHOP'IN,  it.  [Fr.  chopinc.]  A  liquid  measure  in 
France,  containing  nearly  a  pint  Winchester  meas- 
ure.    In  Scotland,  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 

CHOP'P-RD,  (chopt,)  pp.  or  17.    Cut ;  minced. 

CHOP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting;  mincing;  buying;  bar- 
tering. 

CHOP'PING,  a.     Stout ;  lusty  ;  plump.  Burke. 

CHOP'PING,  it.     [Sp.  chapn.]     A  high-heeled  shoe, 
worn  by  ladies  in  Italy.     [See  Chioppine.] 
2.  A  cutting  ;  a  minciug  ;  from  chop, 

CHOP'PING-tlLOCK,  tt.  A  block  on  which  anything 
is  laid  to  be  chopped. 

CHOP'PING-KNTFE,  n.     A  knife  for  mincing  meat. 

CHOi"PY,  a.     Full  of  clefts  or  Clacks. 

CHOPS.     See  Chop. 

CHOP'STJCKS,  n.pl.  Two  small  sticks  of  wood,  ivory, 
<Scc,  held  by  the  Chinese  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  and  used  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth. 

€HO-RAG'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  choragus ;  as, 
chorngic  monuments. 

€HO-Ra'GUS,  it.  [Gr.  jjnpijyoi,  X"pnc  and  a;  <■>.] 
In  Athens,  a  term  applied  to  those  who  superintended 
a  musical  or  theatrical  entertainment,  and  provided 
a  chorus  at  their  own  expense. 

€Ho'RAL,  n.  [from  chorus.]  Belonging  to  or  compos- 
ing a  choir  or  concert ;  as,  choral  symphonies. 

Milton. 
2.  Singing  in  a  choir;  as,  choral  seraphs. 

CHO'RAL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  chorus. 

CHORD,  (kord.)  it.*  [L.  chorda;  Gr.  yooSn, .an  intes- 
tine, of  which  strings  were  made.  When  it  signifies 
a  string  or  small  rope,  in  general,  it  is  written  cord. 
See  Cord.] 

1.  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument.       Milton 

2.  In  music,  the  combination  of  two  or  more  sotit  ds 
uttered  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony;  as  a  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  which  ore 
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perfect  chords,  or  consonancies.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  are  imperfect  chorda. 

*3.  In  geometry,  a  right  line,  drawn,  or  supposed  to 
extend,  from  one  end  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  the  other. 
Hence  tile  chord  of  an  arc  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  that  arc.  Encyc. 

CHORD,  v.  t.     To  string.  Dryden. 

CHORD'ED,  pp.     Strung;  furnished  with  strings. 

CHORD-EE',  re.  [See  Chord.]  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, a  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it 
is  considerably  curved. 

CHORD'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  strings. 

CHORE,  re.  [Eng.  cliar.]  In  America,  this  word  de- 
notes small  work  of  a  domestic  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  principal  work  of  the  day.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  clwres,  which  includes  the  daily 
or  occasional  business  of  feeding  cattle  and  other 
animals,  preparing  fuel,  sweeping  the  house,  clean- 
ing furniture,  &c.     [See  Char.] 

CHoR-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.  [Gr.  \u)pos,  place,  and  twi- 
ukottoc,  bishop.] 

Pertaining  to  the  power  of  a  suffragan  or  local 
bishop.  Fell. 

€HoR-E-PIS'€0-PUS,  n.   A  local  or  suffragan  bishop. 

Hook. 

CHO-RE'US,  )  re.     [Gv.  xopcios.}     In  ancient  poetry,  a 

CHOREE',  \  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long 
and  the  second  short ;  the  trochee. 

€H6'RI-AMB,         )  re.     [Gr.  xooci"s,  a  trochee,  and 

CHO-RI-AM'BUS,  j      lapfioc,  iambus.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables, 
of  which  the  first  and  last  are  long,  and  the  others 
short ;  that  is,  a  choreus  or  trochee  and  an  iambus 
united  ;  as,  nobilitas,  anrdctas.  Encyc. 

CHO-RI-AM'Bie,  re.     A  choriamb. 

CHO-RI-AM'BIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  choriamb. 

.Mason. 

€Ho'RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.  xnP'0V  or  X^piov;  the  latter 
seems  to  be  allied  to  xwpfw,  to  hold,  or  contain.] 

In  anatomy,  the  exterior  membrane  which  invests 
the  fetus  in  utero. 

CHo'RIST,  re.     [Fr.  choriste.]     A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CHOR'IST-ER,  re.  [from  chorus,  choir.] 

1.  Literally,  a  singer;  one  of  a  choir;  a  singer  ill 
a  concert.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  choir  in  church  music.  This 
is  the  sense  in  the  United  States. 

eHO-ROG'RA-PHER,  re.  [See  Chorography.]  A 
person  who  describes  a  particular  region  or  country  ; 
or  one  who  forms  a  map  or  maps  of  particular  re- 
gions or  countries.  Encyc. 

eilO-RO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  chorogra- 
phy ;  descriptive  of  particular  regions  or  countries  ; 
laying  down  or  marking  the  hounds  of  particular 
countries.  Encyc. 

CHO-RO-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  chorogiaph- 
ical  manner ;  in  a  manner  descriptive  of  particular 
regions. 

CHO-ROG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  X'W->s,  a  place  or  region, 
and  ypatpto,  to  describe.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  a  map  or  description 
of  a  particular  region,  country,  or  province  ;  or  of 
marking  its  limits,  bounds,  or  position.  Chorography 
differs  from  geography,  as  the  description  of  a  par- 
ticular country  differs  from  that  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
and  from  topography,  as  the  description  of  a  country 
differs  from  that  of  a  town,  city,  or  district.  Encyc. 

CHo'ROID,  re.  [Gr.  x°i>i0vi  a  particular  membrane, 
and  eiios,  likeness.] 

In  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  several  parts  of  the 
hody  that  resemble  the  chorion  ;  as  the  inner  mem- 
brane investing  the  brain,  or  the  pia  mater ;  the 
second  coat  of  the  eye  ;  the  fold  of  the  carotid  artery 
in  the  brain,  in  which  is  the  pineal  gland. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

eHo'RUS,  re.  [L.  churns ;  Gr.  \npoc ;  Sax.  chor ;  Fr. 
cheeur  ;  D.  choor  or  koor ;  Sp.  and  It.  coro  ;  Ir.  cora  ; 
W.  cdr.  In  Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  round  or 
circle,  a  choir.    If  the  primary  sense  is  a  circle,  or  a 

company,  the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  Ar.  ,lj 


kaura,  to  go  round,  to  collect,  to  bind  ;    or  to 


> 


karra,  to  return,  to  repeat.  Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34.  If 
the  radical  sense  is  to  sing  or  shout,  it  may  be  allied 
to  Gr.  \atpco.     The  former  is  most  probable.] 

1.  A  number  of  singers  ;  a  company  of  persons 
singing  in  concert ;  hence,  a  piece  performed  by  a 
whole  company  in  concert.    Dryden.  Pope.  Addison. 

2.  The  persons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what 
passes  in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  senti- 
ments between  the  acts.  Shak.     Johnson. 

3.  The  song  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy. 

Johnson. 

4.  Verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company  join  the 
singer  ;  or  the  union  of  a  company  with  a  singer,  in 
repeating  certain  couplets  or  verses,  at  certain  peri- 
ods in  a  song.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

5.  A  musical  composition  of  two  or  more  parts. 

6.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  chorus  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  singers  and  dancers. 
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CHOSE,  (shose,)  n.  [Fr.  chose ;  Sp.  cosa,  suit,  cause, 
thing;  It.  cosa:  Port,  causa;  L. causa.  (See  Cause.) 
The  primary  sense  is,  action,  urging,  prosecution. 
See  Thing  and  Cause.] 

In  law,  property  in  action  ;  a  right  to  possession  ; 
or  that  which  may  be  demanded  and  recovered  by 
suit  or  action  at  law.  Thus  money  due  on  a  bond 
or  note  is  a  chose  in  action;  a  recompense  for  damage 
done  is  a  chose  in  action  ;  the  former  proceeding  from 
an  ecpress,  the  latter  from  an  implied,  contract.  A 
contract  executed  is  a  chose  in  possession  ;  a  contract 
executory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  action.  A  chose 
local,  is  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like  ;  a 
chose  transitory,  is  a  tiling  which  is  movable. 

*    jjhickstone.     Encyc. 
CHoSE,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Choose. 
CHoS'£N,  (cho'zn,)  pp.     Selected  from  a  number ; 
picked  out ;    taken  in  preference  ;  elected ;  predesti- 
nated ;  designated  to  office. 

2.  a.  Select ;  distinguished  by  preference ;  em- 
inent. 

His  chosen  captains  are  drowned  in  the  sea.  —  Ex.  xv. 
Ye  uk  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 
CHOU'ANS,  (shoo'anz,)  n.  pi.    Royalist  insurgents  on 
the  River  Loire,  during  the  French  revolutions.   They 
were  mostly  brigands.  Brando. 

CHOUGH,  (chuff,)  re.  [Fr.  choucas;  Ir.  cag ;  Sax.  ceo 
or  ceogh.  This  word  may  be  the  same  as  jack,  in 
jackdaw.     It  appears  to  be  a  Cornish  word.] 

The  Cornish  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus, 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like 
the  magpie.  It  is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and 
feet,  which  are  red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  west  of 
England.  Diet.  of  Nat.  Hist. 

Chough  is  also  applied  to  the  jackdaw.  Cyc. 

CHOULE.     See  Jowl. 
CHOUL'TRY.     See  Choltry. 
CHOUSE,  v.  t.    [This  word  may  be  from  the  root  of 

cozen;  Arm.  cougzein,  or  conchcza ;  Ar.  /  wwL^a.  khau- 

sa,  to  deceive  or  defraud  ;  Eth.  nMlu)  chasawa,  to 
lie,  deceive,  or  cheat.] 

To  cheat,  trick,  defraud  ;  followed  by  of,  in  Hudi- 
bras  ;  but  in  America  by  out  of:  as,  to  chouse  one  out 
of  bis  money.     [It  is  now  vulgar.]     Dryden.     Swift. 

CHOUSE,  n.     One  who  is  easily  cheated  ;  a  tool ;  a 
simpleton. 
2.  A  trick  ;  sham  ;  imposition.  Johnson. 

CHOUS'  ,  (choust,)  pp.  Cheated  ;  defrauded  ;  im- 
posed on. 

CHOUS'ING,pj>r.     Cheating;  imposing  on. 

CHOWDER,  7i.  In  New  England,  a  dish  of  fish  boiled 
with  biscuit,  salt  pork,  &.c.  In  Spanish,  chode  is  a 
paste  made  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  In  the  west 
of  England,  chowder-beer  is  a  liquor  made  by  boiling 
black  spruce  in  water  and  mixing  with  it  molasses. 

CHOWDER,  v.  t.     To  make  a  chowder. 

CHOWTER,  v.  t.  To  grumble  like  a  frog  or  a  fro- 
ward  child.  1'hillips. 

CIIRE-MA-TIS'TICS,  n.     [Gr.  xP'/uara,  wealth.] 
The   science  of   wealth  ;    a  branch    of    political 
economy. 

CHRES-TOM'A-THY,  re.     [Gr.  xpiTropaBeia.] 

A  book  introductory  to  the  learning  of  languages, 
containing  selected  passages,  witli  notes,  explana- 
tions, &x.     [German.] 

CHRISM,  (knzm,)  re.  [Gr.  xP'^pes,  from  xP'a>  t0 
anoint.] 

Unguent ;  unction.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  mid  Greek 
churches,  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  used  ill 
the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  unction.  It  is  prepared  on  Holy 
Thursday  with  much  ceremony,  and,  in  some  cases, 
mixed  .with  balsam.  Encyc. 

CIIRIS'MAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  chrism.  Breoint. 

CHRIS-MA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  applying  the  chrism, 
or  consecrated  oil ;  in  baptism,  by  the  priest ;  in  con- 
firmation, by  the  bishop.  In  ordination,  it  is  usually 
styled  unction.  Encyc. 

CHRIS' MA-TO-RY,7i.  A  vessel  to  hold  the  oil  for 
chrism. 

CHRIS'OM,  re.  [See  Chrism.]  A  child  that  dies 
within  a  month  after  its  birth;  so  called  from  the 
chrisom-cloth,  a  linen  cloth  anointed  with  holy  oil, 
which  was  formerly  laid  over  a  child's  face  when  it 
was  baptized.     Also,  the  cloth  itself.  Encyc. 

CHRIST,  re.  [Gr.  xP'^rm,  anointed,  from  xpttu,  to 
anoint.] 

The  Anointed;  an  appellation  given  to  the  Sa- 
vior of  the  world,  and  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew 
Mkssiah.  It  was  a  custom  of  antiquity  to  conse- 
crate persons  to  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  offices  by 
anointing  them  with  oil. 

€IIR1ST'-€ROSS-ROW,  (kris'kros-ro')  re.  An  old 
term  for  the  alphabet,  probably  from  the  cross  usual- 
ly set  before  it.  Whitlock. 

CHRIS'TEN,  (kris'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  cristnian;  D.  kers- 
tenen.     See  Christ.] 

1.  To  baptize,  or  rather  to  baptize  and  name  ;  to 
initiate  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  ;  applied  to  persons.  And  as  a  name 
is  given  to  the  person  in  the  ceremony,  hence, 
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2.  To  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  applied  to  things. 

Burnet. 
eHRIS'TEN-DOM.  (kris'n-dum,)  re.   [Sax.  cristendom, 
cristen,  Christian,  and  dom,  power,  judgment,  rule, 
jurisdiction.     See  Christ.] 

1.  The  territories,  countries,  or  regions  inhabited 
by  Christians,  or  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Christian  religion  ;  particularly,  all  countries  gov- 
erned by  Christian  sovereigns  and  institutions. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Christians.  Hooker. 

3.  Christianity  ;  the  Christian  religion ;  as,  while 
Christendom  prevailed.     [Unusual.]  Milner. 

CIIRIS'TEN-£D,  (kris'nd,)p/>.  Baptized  and  named; 
initiated  into  Christianity. 

CHRIS'T£N-ING,  (kris'n-ing,)  ppr.  Baptizing  and 
naming. 

€HRIS'T£N-ING,  re.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  bap- 
tizing and  naming;  initiation  into  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

CHKIS'TIAN,  (krist'yan,)  n.  [Gr.  xp'ariavoc;  L. 
christianus ;  Sax.  cristen  ;  D.  kristen  ;  Fr.  chretien ;  Sp. 
cristiano  ;   Arm.  cristen  ;  W.  cristian.     See  Christ.] 

1.  A  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

2.  A  professor  of  his  belief  ill  the  religion  of  Christ. 

3.  A  real  disciple  of  Christ ;  one  who  believes  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  studies  to  fol- 
low the  example,  and  obey  the  precepts,  of  Christ ;  a 
believer  in  Christ  who  is  characterized  by  real  piety. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  Christians  includes 
all  who  are  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Chris- 
tian parents. 

€HRIS'TIAi\,  a.  [See  the  noun.]  Pertaining  to 
Christ,  taught  by  him,  or  received  from  him ;  as,  the 
Christian  religion  ;  Christian  doctrines. 

2.  Professing  the  religion  of  Christ ;  as,  a  Christian 
friend. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  religion  of  Christ ;  relating  to 
Christ,  or  to  his  doctrines,  precepts,  and  example ;  as, 
Christian  profession  and  practice. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  church ;  ecclesiastical ;  as, 
courts  Christian.  Blackstone. 

CHRIS'TIAN,  v.  t.     To  baptize.     [JVot  used.]   Fulke. 
CHRIS'TIAN-ISM,  (krist'yan-izm,)  re.    [Gr.  vpi(rna- 
vtauoc.     See  Christ.] 

1.  The  Christian  religion. 

2.  The  nations  professing  Christianity.    Johnson. 
€HRIS'TIAN-ITE,  re.      See  Anorthite,  with  which 

it  is  identical. 
CHRIS-TIAN'I-TY,  (krist-yan'e-te,)  71.     [See  Chris- 
tian, from  Christ.) 

The  religion  of  Christians  ;  or  the  system  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  taught  by  Christ,  and  recordeii  by 
the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Whilst  politicians  are  disputing  about  monarchies,  aristocracies, 
and  republics,  Cliristianily  is  alike  applicable,  us. till,  and 
friendly  to  them  all.  Paley. 

CHRIS-TIAN-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  to  Christianity. 

€HRIS'TIAN-IZE,  tj.  t.  To  make  Christian  ;  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  Christianize  pagans. 

€HRIS'TIAN-IZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

€HRIS'TIAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Converting  to  Christian- 
ity ,  evangelizing. 

CH'RIS'TIAN-LiKE,  a.     Becoming  a  Christian.  Shak. 

CHRIS'TIAN-LV,  adv.  In  a  Christian  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  the  profession  of  that  religion. 

CHRIS'TIAN-NAME,  re.  The  name  given  in  bap- 
tism, as  distinct  from  the  gentilitious  or  surname. 

CIIRIS-TIAN-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  description  of 
Christian  nations.     [Not  used.]  Pagitt. 

CHRIS-TIC'O-LIST,  ?i.  [Christies  and  colo,  to  culti- 
vate.]    A  worshiper  of  Christ. 

CHRIST'LESS,  a.     Having  no  interest  in  Christ. 

Ch.  Spcct. 

CHRIST'MAS,  (kris'mas,)  re.  [Christ  and  mass,  Sax. 
massa,  a  holy  day  or  feast ;  D.  kersmis.] 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  observed 
annually  on  the  25lh  day  of  December,  in  memory  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  celebrated  by  a  particular 
church  service.     The  festival  includes  twelve  days. 

2.  Christmas-day* 

CHRIST'MAS-BOX,  n.  A  box  in  which  little  presents 
are  deposited  at  Christmas;  the  presents  made. 

CHRIST'MAS-DAY,  re.  The  25th  day  of  December, 
when  Christmas  is  celebrated. 

CHRIST'MAS-FLOVV-ER,  re.     Hellebore. 

CHRIST' MAS-ROSE,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hel- 
leborus,  producing  beautiful  white  flowers  about 
Christmas. 

CHRIS-TOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  xp.or  >c  and  Xoyoc.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning  Christ. 

CHRIST'S'-THORN,  re.  The  Rhamnus  paliurus,  a 
deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Palestine  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  two  thorns  at  each  joint, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Savior  was  made.      Encyc. 

CHRO-AS'TA-CES,  71.     [Gr.  xi"'a,  color.] 

In  natural  history,  a  genus  of  pellucid  gems,  com- 
prehending all  those  of  variable  colors,  as  viewed  in 
different  lights.     [JVot  technical.]  Encyc. 

CHRO'MATE,  71.  [See  Chrome.]  A  salt  or  com- 
pound formed  by  the  chromic  acid  with  a  base. 
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[Gr.  xpuna,  color.] 
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CHRO  MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  jyxa/iaTiicof,  from  XP<"P", 
color,  from  yj)6)£u),  to  color.  Xaoa9  \poi^w,  seem  to 
be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  the  same  word.] 

1.  Relating  to  color.  Dryden. 

2.  Noting  a  particular  species  of  music,  which  pro- 
ceeds by  several  semitones  in  succession. 

Busty. 

CHRO-MAT'IC,  n.  [Supra.]  A  kind  of  music  that 
proceeds  by  several  consecutive  semitones,  or  semi- 
tonic  intervals ;  or  it  denotes  accidental  semitones. 

Rousseau, 

€HRO-MAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  chromatic 
manner. 

CHKO-M  AT'ICS,  v.  The  science  of  colors  ;  that  part 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  colors 
of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

eHRO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  XP"I">,  color,  and 
ypa^n,  description.] 
A  treatise  on  colors. 

CHROME, 

€HKo'M[-UM,  . 

A  metal  consisting  of  a  porous  mass  of  aggluti- 
nated grains,  very  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  grayish- 
white  color.  Its  texture  is  radiated.  In  its  highest 
degree  of  oxydation,  it  passes  into  the  state  of  an 
acid,  of  a  ruby-red  color.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
various  and  beautiful  colors  which  its  oxyd  and  acid 
communicate  to  substances  into  whose  composition 
they  enter.  Chrome  is  employed  to  give  a  fine  deep 
green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain,  to  glass,  &c. 

The  oxyd  of  chrome  is  of  a  bright  grass  green  or 
pale  yellow  color.  Clcavcland. 

CHKO'MIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  chrome,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  chromic  acid. 

Chromic  yellow ;  the  artificial  chromate  of  lead,  a 
beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,         )  a.     [Fr.  chroniquc;  It.  Sp.  cronico; 

CHRON'IG-AL,  \      Gr.  xponiKos,  fr°m  XP°"°s>  time, 

duration.    See  Ar.    •  j.9  karana.    Class  Rn,  No.  15.] 

Continuing  a  long  time,  as  a  disease.  A  chronic 
disease  is  one  which  is  inveterate  or  of  long  contin- 
uance, in  distinction  from  an  acute  disease,  which 
speedily  terminates. 
CHRONT-CLE,  n.t  [See  Chronic]  An  historical 
register  or  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the 
order  of  time.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  annals. 
In  general,  this  species  of  writing  is  more  strictly 
confined  to  chronological  order,  and  is  less  diffuse 
than  the  form  of  writing  called  history. 

2.  In  a.wiore.  general  sense,  a  history.        Dryden. 

3.  That  which  contains  history. 

Europe — her  very  ruins  lell   the  history  of  times  £one  by,  and 
every  moldeiiug  stone  is  a  chronicle.  Irving. 

4.  Chronicles,  pi. ;  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

€HRON'I-€LE,  v.  t.  To  record  in  history  or  chron- 
icle ;  to  record  ;  to  register.  Spenser.     Shale 

€HRON'I-€LEn,  pp.     Recorded  ;  registered. 

€HRON'I-€LER,  n.  A  writer  of  a  chronicle;  a  re- 
corder of  events  in  the  order  of  time;  an  historian. 

CHRON'I  CLING,  ppr.    Recording. 

CHRCWIQUE,  (kron'ik,)  n.      A  chronicle.     Addison. 

CHRON'O-GRAM,    in.     [Gr.  X"<'noc,  time,  and  ypap- 

CHRON'O-GRAPH,  \  pa,  a  letter  or  writing,  from 
ypaipoi,  to  write.] 

An  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  or  epoch  is 
expressed  by  numeral  letters ;  as  in  the  motto  of  a 
medal  struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632. 
Christ Vs  DVX  ;  ergo  trlVMphVs. 

eHRON-O-GRAM-MAT'ie,  )  a.     Belonging  to   a 

CHRON-O-GRAM-MAT'ie-AL,  j  chronogram,  or 
containing  one. 

CHRON-O-GRA.M'MA-TIST,  n.  A  writer  of  chron- 
ograms. 

eHRO-NOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Gr.  xpovoc,  time,  and 
ypwliw,  to  describe.] 

One  who  writes  concerning  time  or  the  events  of 
time  ;  a  chronologer.  Tookc. 

CHRO-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  description  of  time 
past.     [Little  used.] 

CHRO-NOL'O-GER,    j  n.      [See    Chronolooy.]      A 

€HRO-NOL'0-GlST,  \  person  who  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  true  dates  of  past  events  and  transactions, 
and  to  arrange  them  under  their  proper  years,  or 
divisions  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. 

2.  One  who  studies  chronology,  or  is  versed  in  the 
science. 

CHRO-NO-LOG'ie,  I  a.     Relating  to  chronology  ; 

CHRO-NO-LOG'IC-AL,  j  containing  an  account  of 
events  in  the  order  of  tune  ;  according  to  the  order 
of  time. 

CHRO-NO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  aav.  In  a  chronological 
manner;  in  a  manner  according  with  the  order  of 
time,  the  series  of  events,  or  rules  of  chronology. 

€IIRO-NOL'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  xP'»">\oyia;  xpo'"i, 
time,  and  Xoyuc,  discourse  or  doctrine.] 

The  science  of  time  ;  the  method  of  measuring  or 
computing  time  by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  ac- 
cording to  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  of 
ascertaining  the  true   periods  or  years   when   past 
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events  or  transactions   took   place,   and    arranging 
them  in  their  proper  order  according  to  their  dates. 

If  history  without  chronology  is  darlc  and  contused,  chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid.  A.  Holmee. 

CHRO-NOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  XP<"">J,  time,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

Any  instrument  that  measures  time,  or  that  divides 
time  into  equal  portions,  or  that  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  a  clock,  watch,  or  dial ;  particularly,  an  in- 
strument that  measures  time  with  great  exactness. 
Chronoseopc  is  now  rarely  used. 

To  rate  a  chronometer,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  rate 
of  its  gain  or  loss  as  compared  with  true  time,  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  proper  allowance  in  computa- 
tions dependent  thereon.  Gerry. 

€HRO-NO-MET'RI€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  chro- 

CHRO-NO-MET'RIC-AL,  j  nometer;  measured  by 
a  chronometer.  Parriana. 

CHRO-NOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  time  ; 
the  measuring  of  time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

Crichton. 

€HRYS'A-LID,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  chrysalis.   Oood. 

€HRYS'A-LID,  n.     See  Chrysalis. 

€HRYS'A-LIS,  (kris'a-lis,)  n.;  pi.*  Chry-sal'i-pes. 
[L.  chrysalis,  Gr.  ^puouAaic,  a  grub,  from  its  golden 
color,  x.pvoos,  gold.] 

The  particular  form  which  butterflies,  moths,  and 
some  other  insects  assume,  before  they  arrive  at 
their  winged  or  perfect  state.  It  is  called  "also  aurclia, 
from  aurum,  gold.  In  this  form,  the  animal  is  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  rest  or  insensibility,  without  tak- 
ing nourishment.  The  external  covering  is  usually 
smooth  and  glossy  ;  sometimes  hairy.  The  name  is 
taken  from  the  yellow  color  of  certain  species ;  but 
thev  are  of  different  colors,  as  green,  black,  Sec. 

CHR  YS'O-BER-YL,  n.  [Gr.  xpwoc,  gold,  and  0npv\- 
Aioc,  beryl.] 

A  yellowish-green  gem,  next  to  sapphire  in  hard- 
ness, consisting  of  alumina  and  the  earth  glucina. 
On  account  of  a  peculiar  opalescence  presented  by 
the  crystals,  the  mineral  has  been  called  cyniophanc, 
from  KVpa,  wave,  and  ipatvui,  to  appear.  Alexandrite 
is  the  name  of  an  emerald  variety  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Dana. 

CHRYS'O-eilLORE,  7i.  [Gr.  xpvoc,  gold,  and  xacj- 
poc,  green.] 

A  species  of  mole  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
fur  of  which  reflects  most  brilliant  metallic  hues  of 
green  and  gold. 

eilRYS'O-eoL-LA,  ii.  [Gr.  xpvooKoXkao,  glue  of 
gold,  xpvao;  and  koaau.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  borax,  and  also  to  the  green  or  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Clcavcland. 

CHRYS-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  xpuo-o;,  gold,  and  ,pa- 
0>/,  description.] 
A  writing  in  letters  of  gold. 

CHRYS'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  xpuo-oc,  gold,  and  Xi9oj, 
stone.] 

A  mineral,  called  by  Haiiy  and  Brogniart,  peridotc, 
and  by  Jameson,  prismatic  chrysolite.  Its  prevailing 
color  is  some  shade  of  green.  It  is  harder  than 
glass,  but  less  hard  than  quartz  ;  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent.  It  occurs  sometimes 
in  crystals,  sometimes  in  small  amorphous  masses  or 
grains,  and  sometimes  in  rolled  pieces.  Olivine  is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  of  a  bottle-green  color ;  it  is 
disseminated  frequently  through  basalt.     Clcavcland. 

CHRYS-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  xj>vooi,  gold,  and  Xotoc.] 
That  branch  of  political  economy  which  relates  to 
the  production  of  wealth. 

CHRYS'O-PRASE,  n.  [Gr.  x.ouo-uirpao-o;  ;  xpvooc, 
gold,  and  npaior,  a  leek.] 

A  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz.  Its  color  is  com- 
monly apple  green,  and  often  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  translucent,  or  sometimes  semi-transparent ;  its 
fracture  even  and  dull,  sometimes  a  little  splintery, 
sometimes  smooth  and  slightly  conciioidal ;  its  hard- 
ness little  inferior  to  that  of  flint.  Clcavcland. 

CHUB,  it.  [This  word  seems  to  signify  thick  head, 
or  a  mass  or  lump.  In  Pers.  chub  or  chob  is  a  club. 
See  Class  Gb,  Nos.  1  and  2.] 

A  river  fish,  called  also  Cheyen,  of  the  genus  Cy- 
printts.  The  body  is  oblong,  nearly  round  ;  the  head 
and  back  green  ;  the  sides  silvery,  and  the  belly 
white.  It  frequents  deep  holes  in  rivers  shaded  by 
trees ;  but  in  warm  weather  floats  near  the  surface, 
and  furnishes  sport  for  anglers. 

PHTTB'BY    '  (  "'    Like  a  chub  ;  short  and  thick. 
CHUB'BED-NESS,  it.    The  state  of  being  chubby. 
CHUB'1'AO-.ED,  (-taste,)  a.    Having  a  plump,  round 

face.  Addison. 

CHUCK,  v.  i.    To  make  the  noise  of  a  hen  or  partridge, 

when  she  calls  her  chickens. 
CHUCK,  v.  t.    To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens. 
CHUCK,  «.  i.     To  jeer  ;  to  laugh.     [See  Chuckle.] 
CHUCK,  v.  t,     [Fr.  choqucr ;   Russ.  chokayu,  to  strike 

gently  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  choca.r.] 

1.  To  strike  or  give  a  gentle  blow ;  as,  to  chuck  one 
under  the  chin. 

2.  To  throw,  with  quick  motion,  a  short  distance  ; 
to  pitch.     [Vulgar,] 

CHUCK,  n.    The  voice  or  call  of  a  hen. 
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2.  A  sudden,  small  noise. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment,  corrupted    from   cltick, 

4.  A  slight  blow  under  the  chin.  fc  »■ 
CHUCK'-FAR-TIIING,  71.     A  play  in  which  a  farthing 

is  pitched  into  a  hole. 

CHUCK'-HoLE,  71.    A  steep  hole  in  a  wagon  rut. 

[Local.] 

CHUCK'LE,  (chuk'kl,)  v.  u    [from  chuck.]    To  call, 
as  a  hen  her  chickens. 
2.  To  fondle ;   to   cocker,      [(in.  W.  encru.     See 

CHUCK'LE,  71.   A  short,  suppressed  laugh.   [Cocker. 

CHUCK'LE,  0.  i.  [Ch.  Iin  chuck  or  huh,  to  laugh. 
See  Class  Gk,  No.  18,  and  Giggle.] 

To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  or  broken  manner;  to 
feel  inward  triumph  or  exultation. 

CHUCK'LM),  pp.    Fondled  ;  called,  as  by  a  hen. 

CHUCK'LE-HEAD,  (chuk'1-hed,)  n.  A  person  with 
a  large  head  ;  a  dunce.  Knoicles.  Bailey  says,  a  rat- 
tling, noisy,  empty  fellow.    [Vulvar.] 

CHUCK'LE-  HEAD-ED,  a.    Large  or  thick   headed. 

Smart, 

CHUCK'LING,  ppr.     Fondling;  calling,  ns  a  Ion. 

CHUCK'LING,  11.  Suppressed  laughter;  inward  tri- 
umph or  exultation. 

CHUD,  11.  I.     To  champ  ;  to  bite.     [Obs.]     Stafford. 

CHu'ET,  11.    Forced  meat.  Bacon. 

CHUFF,  11.  [Perhaps  W.  cyf,  a  stock  or  stem  ;  cyfiuw, 
to  become  torpid.] 

A  clown  ;  a  coarse,  heavy,  dull,  or  surly  fellow. 

CHUFF'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  rough,  surly  manner  ;  clown- 

CHUFF'I-NESS,  71.    Surliness.  [ishly. 

CHUFF'Y,  a.  Originally,  fat  or  swelled  out,  especially 
in  the  cheeks;  as,  a  chuffy  lad.  Rich.  Diet.  Hence, 
2.  Figuratively,  surly  ;  angry  ;  stomachful.  In 
J\Tcw  England,  this  word  expresses  that  di  pleasure 
which  causes  a  swelling  or  surly  look  and  grumbling, 
rather  than  heat  and  violent  expressions  of  anger. 
[  Used  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  Eng.] 

CHUK,  11.  A  word  used  in  calling  swine.  It  is  the 
original  name  of  that  animal,  which  our  ancestors 
brought  witli  them  from  Persia,  where  it  is  still  in 
use.  Pers.  chuk,  Zend,  chuk,  a  hog  ;  Sans,  sugura. 
Our  ancestors,  while  in  England,  adopted  the  Welsh 
hire,  hog  ;  but  chuck  is  retained  in  our  popular  name 
of  woodchuck,  that  is,  70001/  hog.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 
I  have  taken  chuk  from  Adelung.  The  French  co- 
chon  may  be  the  same  word. 

CHUM,  11.  [Arm.  chomm,  or  chornmein,  or  ham,  to 
dwell,  stay,  or  lodge;  Fr.  chOmer,  to  rest.  Q,u.  Sax. 
Imm,  home.] 

A  chamber-fellow  ;  one  who  lodges  or  resides  in 
the  same  room  ;  a  word  used  in  colleges. 

CHUM,  v.  i.  [from  the  noun.]  To  occupy  a  chamber 
with  another.     [Used  in  American  colleges.] 

CHUMP,  71.  A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood, less 
than  a  block.  Johnson. 

CHUNK,  71.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c. 
[Local  in  England,  colloquial  in  America.] 

CHU-NAM',  71.  The  name  in  India  for  lime ;  and  hence, 
stucco,  &c.  Malcom. 

CHURCH,  71.  [Sax.  circs,  circ,  or  eyrie;  Scots,  kirk, 
which  retains  the  Saxon  pronunciation ;  D.  kcrk  ; 
G.kirche;  Sw.  kyrclda;  Dan.  kirkc  ;  Gr.  Kvptaxov,  a 
temple  of  God,  from  icuptavoj,  pertaining  to  a  lord, 
or  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  mipioc,  a  lord  ; 
Russ.  tzerkov.] 

1.  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
among  Christians  ;  the  Lord's  house.  This  seems  to 
be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Greek 
£McAi)o-tri,  from  ckkoXcoi,  to  call  out  or  call  together, 
denotes  an  assembly  or  collection.  But  KvpiaKOs, 
KvpiaKov,  are  from  kvqlos,  lord,  a  term  applied  by 
the  early  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  the  house 
in  which  they  worshiped  was  named  from  that  title. 
So  KvpiaKo  signifies  church  goods,  601111  ecdesiastica  ,* 
KVpiaicn,  sc.  fjpfpa,  the  Lord's  day,  dies  dominica, 

2.  The  collective  body  of  Christians,  or  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  Savior  of  mankind.  In  this  sense,  the 
church  is  sometimes  called  the  catholic  or  universal 
church.  Johnson.     Encyc 

3.  The  collective  body  of  saints  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  called  rhc  invisible  church. 

4.  A  particular  number  of  Christians,  united  un- 
der one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  one 
creed,  and  using  the  same  ritual  and  ceremonies  ; 
as,  the  English  church;  the  Gallicair  churcli;  the 
Presbyterian  church  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ; 
the  Greek  church. 

5.  The  followers  of  Christ  in  a  particular  city  or 
province;  as,  the  church  of  Ephesus,  Sr  of  Antioch. 

G.  The  disciples  of  Christ  assembled  for  worship 
in  a  particular  place,  as  in  a  private  house.  Col.  iv. 
[See  No.  9.] 

7.  The  worshipers  of  Jehovah,  or  the  true  God, 
before  the  advent  of  Christ  ;  as,  the  Jewish  church. 

8.  The  body  of  clergy,  or  ecclesiastics,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity.     Hence,  ecclesiastical  authority 

9.  An  assembly  of  sacred  rulers  convener!  in 
Christ's  name  to  execute  hi-!  laws.  Criulcn,  Brown. 

10.  The  collective  body  of  Christians,  who  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  who  are  united  under  the  same  pastor;  in  drs- 
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tinction  from  those  who  belong  to  the  same  parish,  or 
ecclesiastical  society,  but  have  made  no  profession  of 
their  faith. 

CHURCH,  ».  t.  To  perform  with  anyone  the  office 
of  returning  thanks  to  the  church,  after  any  signal 
deliverance,  as  from  the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

Johnson. 

CHURCH'-ALE,  n.  A  wake  or  feast  commemoratory 
of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Johnson. 

CHURCH'-AT-TIRE',  n.  The  habit  in  which  men 
officiate  in  divine  service.  Hooker. 

CHURCII'-AU-THOR'I-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  pow- 
er; spiritual  jurisdiction.  Atterbury. 

CHURCH'-BENCH,  n.  The  seat  in  the  porch  of  a 
church. 

CHURCH'-BU-RI-AL,  (-ber-ry-a!,)  n.  Burial  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church.  Ai/liffii. 

CHURCH'-DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.  Discipline  of  the 
church,  intended  to  correct  the  offenses  of  its 
members. 

CIIURCii'DOM,  n.  The  government  or  authority  of 
the  church. 

CHURCll'-FOUND'ER,  n.  He  that  builds  or  endows 
a  church.  Hooker. 

CHURCH'-Go-ER,  n.  One  who  usually  goes  to 
church. 

CHURCH'-Go-ING,  a.    Usually  attending  church. 

CHURCH'-IUS'TO-RY,  n.  History  of  the  Christian 
church;  ecclesiastical  historv. 

CHURCHTNG,  n.  The  act  of  offering  thanks  in 
church  after  childbirth. 

CHURCH'-LAND,  u.    Land  belonging  to  a  church. 

Yelverton. 

CHURCH'-LIKE,  a.    Becoming  the  church. 

CHURCH'-LI  V'ING,  71.  A  benefice  in  an  established 
church. 

CHURCH'MAN,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  or  clergyman; 
one  who  ministers  in  sacred  things. 

2.  An  Episcopalian,  as  distinguished  from  a  Pres- 
byterian  or  Congretrationalist,  &c. 

CHURCH'MAN-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  a  church- 
man, or  of  belonging  to  the  established  church. 

F.c.  Rev. 

CHURCH'-MEM'BER,  n.  A  member  in  communion 
with  a  church  ;  a  professor  of  religion. 

CHURCH'-MEM'ISER-SHIP,  n.  State  of  being  a 
church  member. 

CHURCH'-MO'SIC,   n.     The  service  of  singing  or 
chanting  in  a  church. 
2.  Music  suited  to  church  service. 

CHURCH'-PRE-FER'MENT,  n.  Benefice  or  ad- 
vancement in  the  church. 

CHURCH'SIHP,  7;.    Institution  of  the  church.  Smith. 

CHURCH'-WAH'M..,  n.  A  keeper  orguardian  of  the 
church,  and  a  representative  of  the  parish.  Church- 
wardens are  appointed  by  the  minister,  or  elected  by 
the  parishioners,  to  superintend  the  church,  its  prop- 
erty and  concerns,  and  the  behavior  of  the  parish- 
ioners. For  these  and  many  other  purposes,  they 
possess  corporate  powers.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CHURCH'- WAY,  n.  The  way,  street,  or  road,  that 
leads  to  the  church. 

CHURCH'-WORK,  71.    Work  carried  on  slowly. 

Chalmers. 

CHURCH'-YARD,  n.  The  ground  adjoining  to  a 
church, in  which  the  dead  are  buried;  a  cemetery. 

Johnson. 

CHURL,  n.  [Sax.  ceorl;  D.  kacrel;  G.  kcrl;  Dan. 
karl.  It  signifies,  primarily,  a  man  or  rather  a  male, 
for  it  was  applied  to  other  animals,  as  a  earl-cat,  a 
male  cat;  and  males  are  named  from  their  strength, 
or  the  sex  implies  it ;  hence,  carl-hemp  denoted  strong 
hemp.  Huscarla,  a  house-carl,  or  servant ;  buscarla, 
a  ship's-carl.  See  Spelman.  Hence  the  name  Charles, 
Carolus.] 

1.  A  rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man.  Sidney. 

2.  A  rustic;  a  countryman,  or  laborer.     Dryden. 

3.  A  miser;  a  niggard.    Is.  xxxii. 
CHURL'ISH,    o.      Rude;    surly;    austere;    sullen; 

rough  in  temper;  unfeeling;  uncivil. 

2.  Selfish  ;  narrow-minded :  avaricious.     King. 

3.  [Of  things.]  Unpliant  ;  unyielding  ;  cross- 
grained  ;  harsh;  unmanageable:  as,  churlish  metal. 

Bacon. 

4.  Hard;  firm;  as,  a  churlish  knot.  Shah. 

5.  Obstinate  ;  as,  a  churlish  war.  Bacon. 
CHURL'ISH-LY,  adv.    Rudely  ;  roughly;  in  a  churl- 
ish manner. 

CHURL'ISh'-NESS,  n.  Rudeness  of  manners  or 
temper;  but  generally  the  word  refers  to  the  temper 
or  disposition  of  mind" ;  sullenness  ;  austerity;  indis- 
position to  kindness  or  courtesy. 

CHURL'Y,  a.    Rude;  boisterous. 

CIIURME,  I  n.     [Sax.  cynn,  clamor;   cyrman,  to  cry 

CHIRM,       j      out;  W.  garm.] 

Noise;  ekimor,  or  confused  noise.     [O&s.]    Bacon. 

CHURN,  n.  [Sax.  cicrtt,  cyrin,  or  cercne,  a  churn,  cer- 
van,  to  churn  ;  D.  karn,  karncn,  Dan.  kicrnc,  kierner. 
Q.11.  Sax.  cyrran,  to  turn.] 

A  vessel'  in  which  cream  or  milk  is  agitated,  for 
separating  the  oily  parts  from  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  to  make  butter. 

CHURN,  v.  U  To  stir  or  agitate  cream  for  making 
butter. 
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2.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  violence  or  continued 
motion,  as  in  the  operation  of  making  butter. 
CHURN'ED,  pp.     Agitated  ;  made  into  butter. 
CHURN' ING,  ppr.    Agitating  to  make  butter;  shak- 
ing ;  stirring. 
CIIURN'INU,  n.    The  operation  of  making  butter  from 
cream  by  agitation  ;  a  shaking  or  stirring. 
2.  As  much  butter  as  is  made  at  one  operation. 
CHURN'-STAFF,  n.    The  staff  or  instrument  used 

in  churning. 
CHURR'-WORM,  n.    [Sax.  cyrran,  to  turn,  and  worm.] 
An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly,  called,  also,  a 
fan-cricket.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

CM  USE.     See  Choose. 

CIlU'SITE,  n.    A  decomposed  variety  of  chrysolite. 

Ure. 
CHOTE,  (shute,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  fall. 
CHY-AZ'ie,  a.     [from  the  initials  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  arete] 

A  term  applied  to  the  compounds  of  hydrocyanic 
acid. 
€Hy-La'CEOUS,  a.      [See   Chyle.]     Belonging   to 

chvle  ;  consisting  of  chyle. 
CHYLE,  (klle,)  n.    [Gr.  \o\0c,  juice,  humor.] 

In  animal  bodies,  a  white  or  milky  fluid,  prepared 
from  the  chyme.     It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 
assimilated  into  blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 
Encyc.     Qitincu.     Coze. 
eHYL-I-FAC'TION,  ji.     [chyle  and  L.facio.] 

The  act  or  process  by  which  chyle  is  formed  from 
food  in  animal  bodies.  ArbutJinot. 

€11 YL-I-F  ACTIVE,  a.     Forming  or  changing  into 

chyle  ;  having  the  power  to  make  chyle. 
€HY-LlF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  chylus  aird  fcro.] 

Transmitting  chyle.  Cheyne. 

€HY-[.0-PO-ET'I€,  a.  [Gr.  xuaos,  chyle,  and  wouo), 
to  make.] 

Chylifactive ;  having  the  power  to  change  into 
chyle;  making  chyle.  Arbulhnol. 

€HyL'OUS,  a.     [from  chyle.]     Consisting  of  chyle,  or 

partaking  of  it.  Arbuthnot. 

€HYME,  (klme,)  n.     [Gr.  xvfic,  juice.] 

That  particular  modification  which  food  assumes 
after  it  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  stomach.  Cyc. 
Among  the  older  authors,  juice  ;  chyle,  or  the  finest 
part  of  the  chyle  contained  in  the  lacteals  and  tho- 
racic duct ;  any  humor  incrassated  by  concoction, 
whether  fit  or  unfit  for  preserving  and  nourishing 
the  body.  Encyc.     Coze.     Bailey. 

€HYM'I€,  €HYM'IST,  €HYM'l'S-TRY.    See  Chem- 
ical, Chemist,  Chemistry. 
CHYM-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  process  of  becoming 

or  of  forming  chyme. 
eHYM'1-FI  ED,  pp.     Formed  into  chvme.         Good. 
€HYM'I-F?,  v.  t.     To  form  into  chyme. 
€HYM'OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  chyme. 
CI-BA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  cibarius,  from  cibus,  food.] 

Pertaining  to  food  ;  useful  for  food  ;  edible.  Johnson. 
CIB'OL,  71.     [Fr.  cibaule;  L.  cepula.] 

A  sort  of  small  onion. 
CI-Bo'Rl-UM,  77.     [L.]     In  architecture,  an  insulated 
building,   composed    of   an    arched   vault    on    four 
columns. 

2.  The  coffer  or  case  containing  the  host  in  Roman 
Catholic  ceremonies. 

3.  The  tomb  of  a  martyr,  when  sculptured  and 
used  as  an  altar. 

4.  Any  insulated  tabernacle. 

5.  A  large  drinking  cup. 
C.  The  Egyptian  bean. 

CI-CA'DA,  77.  [L.  See  Cigar.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  insects  of  many  species,  living  on  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  celebrated  for  their  powers  of  song,  or 
shrill  chirp,  embracing  the  tree-hoppers,  frog-hopper, 
&x.     In  America,  they  are  generally  called  locusts. 

Cie'A-TRIC-LE,  (sik'a'-trik-l,)  n.  [L.  rjcatricula,  from 
cicatrix.] 

The  germinating  or  fetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a 
seed  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg  ;  as,  germinating  cicalricle. 

Barton. 

CIC'A-TRI-StVE,  a.  Tending  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cicatrix. 

CI-Ca'TRIX,     )         rT      .    ,  ■      „       .    ,  .     -, 

C\f  \  TIM    P   t  f      clcatrlzi  Ft-  etcatnee.] 

A  scar ;  a  little  seam  or  elevation  of  flesh  remain- 
ing after  a  wound  or  ulcer  is  healed.  Encyc. 

CICA-TRI-ZANT,  71.  [from  cicatrize.]  A  medicine 
or  application  that  promotes  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix, such  as  Armenian  bole,  powder  of  tatty,  &c. 
It  is  called,  also,  an  escharotic,  epulotic,  incaruative, 
agglutinant,  &c.  Encyc. 

CIC-A-TRI-Za'TION,  71.  The  process  of  healing  or 
forming  a  cicatrix  ;  or  the  state  of  being  healed, 
cicatrized,  or  skinned  over. 

CI€'A-TRIZE,  v.  t.  To  heal  or  induce  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix,  in  wounded  or  ulcerated  flesh  ;  or  to 
apply  medicines  for  that  purpose. 

CIC'A-TRIZE,  !i.  i.  To  heal  or  be  healed;  to  skin 
over;  as,  wounded  flesh  cicatriies. 

CICA-TRIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Healed,  as  wounded  flesh  ; 
having  a  cicatrix  formed. 

CIC'A-TRIZ-ING,  ppr.  Healing  ;  skinning  over  ; 
forming  a  cicatrix. 


CIM 

CICE-LY,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Chicrophylliim. 
The  sweet  cicely  of  Europe  is  Myrrhis  edoruta;  the 
sweet  cicely  of  New  England  is  Osmorrhiza  longis- 
tylis. 

CIC-ti-RO'JVE,  (che-che-ro'ne  or  sis-e-ro'ne.ln.  [from 
Cicero.]  A  guide;  one  who  shows  strangers  the  cu- 
rlositiesof  a  place.  Addison. 

CIC-E-Ro'NI-AN,  a.  [from  Cicero,  the  Roman  ora- 
tor.] Resembling  Cicero,  either  in  style  or  action; 
in  stylflj  diffuse  and  flowing  ;  in  manner,  vehement! 

CIC-E-Ro'NI-AN-ISM,  n.  imitation  or  resemblance 
of  the  style  or  action  of  Cicero. 

CICII-O  Ra'CEOUS,  a.  [from  L.  cichoriwn,  succory, 
or  wild  endive.] 

Having  til*  qualities  of  succory.  Floycr. 

CI-CTS'BE-ISM,  71.    The  state  or  conduct  of  a  cicisbeo. 

CIC-IS-BE'O,  (che-chis-ba'o  or  se-sis'be-o,)  n.  [It.} 
A  dangler  about  females;  the  professed  gallant  of 
a  married  woman.  Smollett. 

CIC'IJ-RATE,  7>.  t.     [L.  cic77r,  tame  ;  eicum,  to  tame.] 
To  tame  :  to  reclaim  from  wildness.     [Little  used.] 

CIC-U-Ra'TION,  71.  The  act  of  taming  wild  animals. 
[Little  used.] 

CI-CO'TA,  77.  [L.  cicuta;  W.  cegid;  Fr.  eigne;  Arm. 
chao-ud.     The  Welsh  is  from  ceg,  a  choking.] 

The  Cow-bane,  a  genus  of  plants  containing  three 
species,  one  European  and  two  American.  The 
European  species  is  called,  popularly,  water-hemlock. 
The  name  cicuta  is  sometimes  applied  to  Coniuin 
maculatum,  or  officinal  hemlock.  It  was  likewise 
one  of  the  ancient  names  of  a  poison,  now  unknown, 
which  was  used  in  the  execution  of  criminals. 

CID,  77.  [Ar.  scid,  lord.]  Tile  name  of  an  epic  poem 
_of  the  Spaniards.  Brandt. 

CI'DER,  71.  [Fr.  cidre  or  sidre;  It.  sidro :  Sp.  sidra ; 
Arm.  cistr;  Port,  cidra,  a  citron,  and  cider.  This 
can  not  be  the  Gr.  aiKtpo.,  unless  the  radical  letter  has 
been  changed.] 

The  juice  of  apples  expressed,  a  liquor  used  for 
drink.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the 
juice  of  other  fruits,  and  other  kinds  of  strong  liquor; 
but  it  is  now  appropriated  to  the  juice  of  apples,  be- 
fore and  after  fermentation. 

CI'DER-IST,  »i.     A  maker  of  cider.  Mortimer. 

CI'DER-KIN,  71.  The  liquor  made  of  the  gross  matter 
of  tipples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  boiled  water  is  added ;  the  whole  steeping 
forty-eight  hours.  Phillips. 

[The  two  last  words,  I  believe,  arc  little  used  in 
America.] 

CI  OE-VANV,  (se  de-vang',)  [Fr.]  Formerly  ;  used 
to  designate  men  who  have  been  in  office  and  retired. 

GIERKE,  71.     [Fr.     &u.  L,  cera.] 

A  wax  candle  used  in  religious  rites. 

CI-GAR',  71.  [Sp.  cigarro,  a  small  roll  of  tobacco  for 
smoking.  In  Sp.  cigarra  is  the  L.  cicada,  the  balm- 
cricket,  or  locust,  Port,  cigarra:  and  in  Sp.  cigarron 
is  a  large  species  of  that  animal,  and  a  large  roll  of 
tobacco.] 

A  small  roll  of  tobacco,  so  formed  as  to  be  tubular, 
used  for  smoking.     Cigars  are  of  Spanish  origin. 

CII/ER-Y,  71.  The  drapery  or  foliage  carved  on  the 
heads  of  columns.  Owill. 

CIL'I-A,  77.  pi.  [L.]    The  eyelids. 

2.  In  botany,  long  hairs  upon  the  margin  of  a  vege- 
table body.  Brande. 

3.  In  zoology,  very  minute  filaments,  whicli  project 
from  animal  membranes,  and  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  vibratory  motion. 

CIL'IA-RY,  a.  [L.  ci'/m,  the  eyelashes,  or  edge  of 
the  eyelid.] 

Belonging  to  the  eyelids  ;  pertaining  to  the  cilia  in 
animals  or  vegetables.  Ray. 

CII'1-A-TED    (  "'*  [fr°m  k-  cilimn,  as  above.] 

In  botany,  furnished  or  surrounded  with  parallel 
filaments,  or  bristles  resembling  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  as,  a  ciliated  leaf,  &x.  Encyc.     MorUin. 

CI-l,I"CIOUS,  (se-lish'us,)  a.  [from  L.  cilium,  whence 
cilicium,  hair  cloth  ] 

Made  or  consisting  of  hair  Brown. 

CIL'I-0-GRa1)E,  71.     [L.  ci7i'«777.  and  gradior.] 

An  animal  that  swims  by  means  of  cilia.  The 
word  may  be  used  adjectively. 

CI'MA.     See  Cyma. 

CI.VI'BAL,  71.     [It.  ciambella.]     A  kind  of  cake. 

CI-MAR'    See  Chimere  and  Simar. 

CIM'I!RI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  modern  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  which 
was  anciently  called  the  Cioibric  Chersonese.  Hence 
the  modern  names,  Cymru,  Wales,  Cambria ;  Contra, 
a  Welshman  ;  Cymreig,  Welsh,  or  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ;  names  indicating  the  Welsh  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  Cimbri,  or  from  the  same  stock. 

CIM 'BRIO,  77.     The  language  of  the  Cimbri. 

CI-Mis'LI-ARCH,  71.  [Gr.  KeipnXios,  precious  furni- 
ture, and  "7j\o<,  a  chief.] 

A  superintendent  or  keeper  of  valuable  things  be- 
longing to  a  church. 

CIM'E-TER,  77.  [Fr.  cimiterre ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cimitarra. ; 
It.  scimitarra.] 

A  short  sword,  with  a  convex  edge  or  recurvated 
point,  used  by  the  Persians  and  Turks.  [Tr  h  word 
is  variously  written  ;  but  it  is  a  word  of  for   ^n  ori- 
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gin,  and  it  is  not  material  which  orthography  is  used, 
provided  it  is  uniform.] 

Cf'MISS,  n.    [L.cimex.]    The  bed-bug. 

CIM-ME'M-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cimmerium,  a  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Hie  Palus  Mieotis.  The  ancients  pre- 
tended that  this  country  was  involved  in  darkness  ; 
whence  the  phrase  Cimmerian  darkness,  to  denote  a 
deep  or  continual  obscurity.  The  country  is  now 
called   Crimea,  or  Krim-Tartary. 

CIM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  x(/ua\i»  ;  L.  cimolia,  so  called  by 
Pliny  ;  said  to  be  from  Cimolus,  an  isle  in  the  Cretan 
Sea,  now  Argcntiera.] 

A  species  of  clay  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  remedy 
for  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations.  It  is  white, 
of  a  loose,  soft  texture,  niolders  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  effervesces  with  acids.  It  is  useful  in  taking 
spots  from  cloth.  Another  species,  of  a  purple  col- 
or, is  the  steatite  or  soap-rock.  From  another  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tobacco-pipes  are 
made.  _  Pliny,  lib.  35,  17.     Encyc. 

CIN-CIIo'NA,  n.  [So  named'  from  the  Countess  del 
Cinchon.] 

The  Peruvian  bark  tree,  quinquina,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species. 

CIN-CHo'NI-NA, )  7i.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the 

CIN'CHO-NINE,  \     bark  of  several  species  of  Cin- 

CINdlo'NI-A,  )  chona,  and  one  of  the  medicinal 
active  principles  of  this  bark. 

CINeT'lJRB,  (.sinkt'yur,)  n.  [L.  dnctura,  from  cingo, 
to  surround,  to  gird  ;  It.  datura  j  Fr.  ceintare.] 

1.  A  belt,  a  girdle,  or  something  worn  round  the 
body.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses.     Bacon. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  ring  or  list  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  a  column,  separating  the  shaft,  at  one  end, 
from  the  base ;  at  the  other,  from  the  capital.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  girths  or  ferrules 
anciently  used  to  strengthen  columns.      Chambers. 

CL\€T'UR-.ED.  a.    Having  a  cincture  or  girdle. 
CIN'DER,  h.    Chiefly  used  in  the;)?.,  Cindkrs.      [Fr. 

ceiulre ;  It.  cenere ;  Sp.  ceniza  ;  L.  cutis,  ashes.     In  W. 

sindm  is  the  cinders  or  scoria  of  a  forge  ;  Sax.  sindcr, 

the  scoria  of  metals  ;  D.  lindel ;  Sw.  sindcr.    (iu.  Gr. 

kovcc,  ttovia,  dust,  ashes.] 

1.  Small  coals,  or  particles  of  fire  mixed  with  ash- 
es ;  embers. 

[  This  is  file  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  America.] 

2.  Small  particles  of  matter,  remaining  after  com- 
bustion, in  which  fire  is  extinct :  as,  the  cinders  of  a 
forge. 

[/  believe  this  word  is  never  used  as  synonymous  with 
ashes.] 
CIN'DER-WENCII,    )  n.    A  woman  whose  business 
CIN  DER-WOM'AN,  \     is  to  rake  into  heaps  of  ashes 

for  cinders.     [Not  known  in  America.]  John-son. 

CIN'DER-Y,  a.    Resembling  cinders,  or  composed  of 

them. 
ClN'-E-FA€'TION,  ti.     Reduction  to  ashes. 
CIN-E-llA'CEOUS,  )a.     [L.  cinercus,  from  cinis,  ash- 
CIN-is'RE-OUS,       )      es.] 

Like  ashes  ;  having  the  color  of  the  ashes  of  wood. 
CIN'E-UA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  ashes.  [JUartyn. 

CIN-E-Ra'TION,  n.    ft  rum  L.  cinis,  ashes.] 

The  reducing  of  any  thing  to  ashes  by  combustion. 
CIN-E-RI"TIOUS,  a.  [L.  cincricius,  from  cinis,  ashes.] 
Having  the  color  or  consistence  of  ashes.     Chcync. 
CIN-ER'U-LENT,  a.     Full  of  ashes. 
CIN"GA-LkSE,  n.     A  native  of  Ceylon. 

a.  Pertaining  to  Ceylon. 
CIN"GLE,  n.     [Ir.  ceangal;  L.  cingulum,  from  evigo, 
to  gird.] 

A  girth ;  but  the  word  is  little  used.     [See  Sur- 
cingle.] 
CIN'N  A-BAR,  n.     [Gr.  Kivvufiapi ;  L.  cinnabaris;  Per- 


sian  ,1>a3  kanbar.] 


Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  or  quicksilver.  It  occurs 
native,  in  brilliant  red  crystals,  and  also  in  amorph- 
ous masses  of  different  shades  of  red  and  brown. 
It  is  very  heavy,  and  gives  out  fumes  of  quicksilver 
when  heated.  In  the  arts,  it  is  called  vermilion,  and 
is  used  as  a  paint.  The  compound  made  artificially, 
by  a  union  of  mercury  with  sulphur,  is  the  vermilion 
of  commerce. 

Hepatic  cinnabar,  is  an  impure  cinnabar  of  a  liver- 
brown  color,  and  sub-metallic  luster.  Dana. 
CIN'NA-BAR-INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  cinnabar;  con- 
sisting of  cinnabar,  or  containing  it ;  as,  cinnabarine 
sand.  Journ.  of  Science. 
CIN'NA-JION,  77.  [Gr.  Kivvap.iv,  or  Kivvapiop-ov  ;  L. 
cinnamomuin.  Clu.  It.  canncllu  ;  Sp.  canela;  D.  ka~ 
neel ;  Fr.  cnnnellc.     It  is  the  Heb.  piOJp.j 

The  bark  of  two  species  of  Laurus.  The  true  cin- 
namon is  the  inner  bark  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamomum, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  The  base  cinnamon  is  from  the 
Laurus  Cassia..  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most  grateful 
aromatic,  of  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately  pungent 
taste,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  sweetness 
and  a'Jtringency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  car- 
minative, and  restorative  spices.  The  essential  oil 
is  ot  great  price.  Encyc.     Hooper. 

Cinnamon-water is  made  by  distilling  the  bark,  first 


infused  in  barley-water,  in  spirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or 
white  wine. 

Clove-cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  real  cloves. 

White-cinnamon,  or  Canella  alba,  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  of  a  sharp,  biting 
taste,  like  pepper. 

CIN'NA-MON-SToNE,  t>.  A  rare  mineral,  from  Cey- 
lon, of  a  hyacinth-red  color,  yellowish-brown,  or 
honey-yellow  ;  sometimes  used  in  jewelry.  It  was 
called  bv  Haiiy  Essonite.  Clcaveland. 

CINQUE,"  (sink,)  n.  [Fr.,  five.]  A  five ;  a  word  used 
in  games. 

CINtiUE'-FOIL,  7i.  [Fr.  cinque,  five,  and  fcuille,  a 
leaf,  L.  folium.'] 

A  creeping  plant,  often  called  five-fingered  grass  ,' 
a  species  of  Potentilla. 

2.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an  ornamental  foliation, 
having  five  points  or  cusps,  used  in  windows,  pan- 
els, &c. 

CINQUE'-PaCE,  7i.    [Fr.  cinque,  five,  and  pas,  pace.] 
A  kind  of  grave  dance.  Slink. 

CINQ.UE'-PoRTS,  ii.  pi.  [Fr.  cinque,  five,  and  port?.] 
Five  havens  on  the  eastern  shore  of  England,  to- 
ward France,  viz.,  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover, 
and  Sandwich.  To  these  ports  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
have  been  added.  These  were  anciently  deemed  of 
so  much  importance,  in  the  defense  of  the  kingdom 
against  an  invasion  from  France,  that  they  received 
royal  grants  of  particular  privileges,  on  condition  of 
providing  a  certain  number  of  ships,  in  war,  at  their 
own  expense.  Over  these  is  appointed  a  warden, 
and  eacii  had,  before  tile  Reform  Act,  a  right  to  send 
two  members  to  parliament,  called  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports.  Cowel.     Blackstone.     Encyc. 

CINaUE'-SPOT-TED,  a.     Having  five  spots.  Shale. 

CIN'TER,  71.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  the  timber  fram- 
ing erected  in  apertures  between  piers  to  support 
voussoirs,  or  materials  of  an  arch  when  in  building, 
til!  they  are  keyed.  Elmes. 

CI'ON,  7i.  [Fr.  cion  or  scion.  Different  modes  of  spell- 
ing the  same  word  are  very  inconvenient ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  orthography  of  this 
word,  cion,  the  most  simple,  is  well  established,  and 
is  here  adopted.] 

A  young  shoot,  twig,  or  sprout  of  a  tree,  or  plant, 
or  rather  the  cutting  of  a  twig,  intended  for  ingraft- 
ing on  another  stock  ;  also,  the  shoot  or  slip  inserted 
in  a  stock  for  propagation. 

CI'PHER,  7i.  [Fr.  c.hiffrc ;  Arm.  chyfr  or  eijfr ;  It.  cifera 
or  cifra ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cifra  ;  D.  cyffer  ;  G.  offer ;  Dan. 

So 
cijfer ;   Sw.   zijfra  ,■    Russ.  tsiphir  ,•   Ar.  *JCa£?  siforon, 
empty,  and  a  cipher.]  - 

1.  In  arithmetic,  an  Arabian  or  Oriental  character, 
(of  this  form,  0,)  which,  standing  by  itself,  expresses 
nothing,  but  increases  or  diminishes  the  value  of 
other  figures,  according  to  its  position.  In  whole 
numbers,  when  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  fig- 
ure, it  increases  its  value  tenfold  ;  but  in  decimal 
fractions,  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  figure,  it  di- 
minishes tlie  value  of  that  figuro  tenfold. 

2.  A  character  in  general.  Ralegh. 

3.  An  intertexture  of  letters,  as  the  initials  of  a 
name,  engraved  on  a  seal,  box,  plate,  coach,  or  tomb  ; 
a  device ;  an  enigmatical  character.  Anciently,  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  not  being  permitted  to  bear 
family  arms,  bore,  in  lieu  of  them,  their  ciphers,  or 
initials  of  their  names,  artfully  interwoven  about  a 
cross.  Encyc. 

4.  A  secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing;  certain 
characters  arbitrarily  invented  and  agreed  on  by  two 
or  more  persons,  to  stand  for  letters  or  words,  and 
understood  only  by  the  persons  who  invent  or  agree 
to  use  them.  This  is  a  mode  of  communicating  in- 
formation by  letters,  in  time  of  war,  with  a  view  to 
conceal  facts  from  an  enemy,  in  case  the  letters 
should  be  intercepted.  This  art  has  given  rise  to 
another  art,  that  of  deciphering ;  and  hence  cipher  is 
used  for  a  key  to  unravel  the  characters.  To  have, 
or  to  learn  a  cipher,  is  to  he  able  to  interpret  it. 

CI'PHER,  n.  i.     In  popular  language,  to  use  figures,  or 

to  practice  arithmetic. 
CI'PHER,  77.  t.    To  write  in  occult  characters. 

Haipcard. 
2.  To  designate  ;  to  characterize.  Shah. 

CI'PHER-ING,  ppr.   Using  figures,  or  practicing  arith- 
2.  Writing  in  occult  characters.  [metic. 

CI'PHER-ING,  ti.    The  act  or  art  of  computing  by 

numbers. 
CI'PHER-KeY,  (sl'fer-ke,)  n.    A  key  for  deciphering 

writings. 
CIP'O-LIN,  ti.     [O.U.  It.  cipolla,  an  onion,  apollina, 
a  shalot.] 

A  green  marble,  from  Rome,  containing  white 
zones.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  quartz,  shistus,  and  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

Nicholson. 
CIP'PUS,  7i.     [L.]     A  small  pillar  or  column,  usually 
having  an  inscription,  used  by  the  ancients  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  often  as  a  funeral  monument. 
CIKC.     See  Circus. 


CIR'CAR,  77.  A  name,  in  India,  for  district  or  prov- 
ince. Rnuitil. 

CIR  eAS'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Circassin  in  Asia. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth. 

CIR-CE'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Circe,  the  fabled  daugh- 
ter of  Sol  and  Perseis,  who  was  supposed  to  po 
great  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous  herbs,  by 
which  she  was  able  to  charm  and  fascinate,  and  then 
change  into  swine.  Bryant. 

CIR-CE.WSIAN,  a.  [L.  circences,  games  of  the  circus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Circus,  in  Rome,  where  were 
practiced  games  of  various  kinds,  as  running,  wrest- 
ling, combats,  Sec.  The  Circensian  games  accom- 
panied most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on 
the  15th  of  September.  Lempricre.    Encyc. 

CIR'CI-NAL,      I  a.     [L.  circinus,  a  compass  ;  circino, 

CIR'CI-NATE,  j      to  go  round.    Sec  Circle.] 

Rolled  in  spirally  downward,  the'tip  occupying  the 
center ;  a  term  in  foliation  or  leafing,  as  in  ferns. 

JWartyn. 

CIR'CI-NATE,  7>.  t.     [L.  circino,  to  go  round.] 
To  make  a  circle  ;  to  compass. 

CIR-C(-NA'T10N,  m.  An  orbicular  motion.  [Not 
used.]  Bailey. 

CIR'CLE,  (sur'kl,)  n.*  [Fr.  ccrclc;  It.  circolo  ;  L.  cir- 
culus,  from  circus  ;  Gr.  Kipxoc  ;  Sp.  cerco  ;  It.  cerchio  ; 
from  the  Celtic,  W.  cyrc,  from  cwr,  a  circle,  a  limit ; 

Ar.   \£Es  Icara,  to  go  round.    Class  Gr,  No.  32, 34.] 

*1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure,  comprehended  by  a 
single  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  eveiy  part 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  the 
center.  Of  course  all  lines  drawn  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference,  or  periphery,  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

2.  In  popular  use,  the  line  that  comprehends  the 
figure,  the  plane  or  surface  comprehended,  and  the 
whole  body  or  solid  matter  of  a  round  substance,  are 
denominated  a  circle  ;  a  ring  ;  an  orb  ;  the  earth. 

Hi'  Unit  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth.  — Is.  xl. 

3.  Compass  ;  circuit ;  as,  the  circle  of  the  forest. 

Shu!:. 

4.  An  assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person. 
Hence,  any  company,  or  assembly  ;  as,  a  circle  of 
friends,  or  of  beauties.  Hence  the  word  came  to 
signify  indefinitely  a  number  of  persons  of  a  partic- 
ular character,  whether  associated  or  not ;  as,  a  po- 
litical circle  :  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance;  hav- 
ing, however,  reference  to  a  primary  association. 

5.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  perpetually 
repeated  ;  a  going  round. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  me  peasant's  prun.  Dryden. 

6.  Circumlocution;  indirect  form  of  words. 

Fletcher. 

7.  In  logic,  an  inconclusive  form  of  argument, 
when  the  same  terms  are  proved  iii  orbeni  by  the 
same  terms,  and  the  parts  of  the  syllogism  alternately 
by  each  other,  directly  and  indirectly  ;  or  when  the 
foregoing  proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and 
the  following  is  inferred  from  the  foregoing ;  as, 
"  that  heavy  bodies  descend  by  gravity,  and  that 
gravity  is  a  quality  by  which  a  heavy  body  de- 
scends." Encyc.     QlanviUe.     Watts. 

8.  Circles  of  the  sphere,  are  either  great  circles,  which 
divide  the  sphere  into  equal  parts,  as  the  equator, 
&c,  or  small  circles,  which  divide  it  into  unequal 
parts,  as  the  polar  circles. 

9.  Circles  of  altitude,  or  ahnncantirs,  are  circles  par- 
allel to  the  horizon,  having  their  common  pole  in  the 
zenith,  and  diminishing  as  they  approach  the  zenith. 

10.  Circles  of  latitude,  in  astronomy,  are  great  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  passing 
through  its  poles  and  through  every  star  and  planet. 

11.  Circles  of  longitude,  in  astronomy,  are  less-r  cir- 
cles parallel  to  the"  ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  re 
cede  from  it. 

12.  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  at  any  giv-n 
place,  is  the  boundary  of  that  space  around  tile  ele- 
vated pole,  within  which  the  stars  never  set.  Its 
distance  from  the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  D.  Olmsted. 

13.  Circle  of  perpetual  occultution,  at  any  given 
place,  is  the  boundary  of  that  space  around  the  de- 
pressed pole,  within  which  the  stars  never  rise. 

D    Olmsted. 

14.  Diurnal  circles,  are  immovable  circles  supposed 
to  be  described  by  the  several  stars  and  other  points 
in  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 
earth,  or  rather  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its 
axis. 

15.  Horary  circles,  in  dialing,  tare  the  lines  which 
show  the  hours  on  dials. 

16.  Circles  of  tlie  empire;  the  provinces  or  princi- 
palities of  the  former  German  empire,  which  had  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  diets.  Maximilian  1.  divi- 
ded the  empire  into  six  circles  at  first,  and  afterwards 
into  ten  :  Austria,  Burgundy,  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria, 
Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine, 
Westphalia,  and  Lower  Saxony. 

17.  Dmidicnl   circles,   in    British    topography,    are 
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certain  ancient  inclosures  formed  by  rude  stones  cir- 
cularly arranged  ;  as  Stonelienge,  near  Salisbury. 

Encyc. 
CIR'CLE,  (sur'kl,)  v.  r.    To  move  round ;  to  revolve 
round. 

And  other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

2.  To  encircle ;  to  encompass ;  to  surround ;  to 
inclose.  Prior.     Pope. 

3.  To  circle  in;  to  confine  ;  to  keep  together. 

Digby. 

CIR'CLE,  v.  i.  To  move  circularly ;  as,  the  bowl  cir- 
cles ,•  tbe  circling  years. 

CIR'CLSD,  pp.  Surrounded  ;  encompassed  ;  inclosed. 

CIR'GLfiD,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  round  ; 
as,  the  moon's  circled  orb.  Shak. 

CIR'CLER,  n.    A  mean  poet,  or  circular  poet. 

B.  Jonson. 

ClR'CLET,  n.     A  little  circle  ;  a  circle  ;  an  orb   Pope. 

CIRCLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Encompassing;  going  round  ; 
inclosingj  as,  the  circling  years  ;  the  circling  canopy. 

CIR'GO-CELE,  (sur'ko-sele,)  n.  [Gr.  Kipaoc,  and 
Kn\n.]  A  varix  or  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein ; 
a  variocele  ;  hernia  varicosa.     [See  Cirsocele.J 

CIR'GUIT,  (sur'kit,)  n.  [Fr.  circuit;  L.  circuitus ;  of 
circa,  circum,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  passing  round  ;  as,  the 
•     periodical  circuit  of  the   earth  round  the  sun,  or  of 

the  moon  round  tile  earth.  Watts. 

2.  The  space  inclosed  in  a  circle,  or  within  certain 
limits.  Milton. 

3.  Any  space  or  extent  measured  by  traveling 
round.  Jlddison. 

4.  That  which  encircles  ;  a  ring  ;  a  diadem.    Shale 

5.  In  England,  the  journey  of  judges  through  sev- 
eral counties  or  boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
courts.  In  the  United  States,  the  journey  of  judges 
through  certain  states  or  counties  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

6.  The  counties  or  states  in  which  the  same  judge 
or  judges  hold  courts  and  administer  justice.  It  is 
common  to  designate  a  certain  number  of  counties 
to  form  a  circuit,  and  to  assign  one  or  more  judges  to 
each  circuit.  The  courts  in  the  circuits  are  called 
circuit  courts.  Jn  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  certain  number  of  states  form  a  circuit. 

7.  A  long  deduction  of  reason.  Donne. 

8.  In  law,  a  longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is 
necessary  to  recover  the  tiling  sued  for. 

Cowcl.     Encyc.     Johnson. 
Bailey  gives  this  as  the  definition  of  Circuity. 
CIR'eUIT,  v.  i.     To  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  go  round. 

Plulips. 
CIR'CUIT,  v.  t.     To  move  or  go  round.  Warton. 

CIR-eUtT-EER',  n.     One  that  travels  a  circuit.    Pope. 
CIR-eU-l"TION,  (sur-ku-ish'un,)  n.     [L.  circuitio.] 
The  act  of  going   round;   compass;  circumlocu- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Hooker. 
CIR-GO'I-TOUS,  a.    Going  round  in  a  circuit;   not 

direct  ;  as,  a  circuitous  road  or  course. 
CJR-eu'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  circuit. 
CtR-Cu'I-TY,  n.    A   going  round  ;  a  course  not  di- 
rect. •  rfsh. 
CJR'CU-LAR,  a.     [L.  circularis.     See  Circle.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  round  ;  circumscribed 
ev  a  circle  ;  as,  the  sun  appears  to  be  circular. 

2.  Successive  in  order ;  always  returning. 

Roscommon, 

3.  Vulgar  ;  mean  ;  circumforaneous ;  as,  a  circular 
^oet.  Dennis. 

4.  Ending  in  itself;  used  of  a  paralogism,  where 
the  second  proposition  at  once  proves  the  first,  and  is 
y>ovcd  by  it.  Johnson.     Baker. 

5-  Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number  of  persons 
having  a  common  interest ;  as,  a  circular  letter. 

6.  Circular  lines,  are  straight  lines  pertaining  to  tile 
circle,  as  sines,  tangents,  secants,  &c. 

7.  Circular  numbers,  are  those  whose  powers  ter- 
minate in  the  same  digits  as  the  roots  themselves ; 
as  5  and  C,  whose  squares  are  25  and  36. 

Bailey.     Barlow. 

8.  Circular  sailing,  is  the  method  of  sailing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.  Encyc. 

CIR'€U-LAR,  n.     A  circular  letter,  or  paper. 
CIR-GU-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  circular. 
CIR'€U-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  a  circular  manner  ;  in  the 

form  of  a  circle  ;  in  the  form  of  going  and  returning. 
CIR'GU-LaTE,   (sur'ku-late,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  circuler ;  L. 

circulo.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  move  or  pass  round  ;  to 
move  round  and  return  to  the  same  point ;  as,  the 
blood  circulates  in  the  body. 

2.  To  pass  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  per- 
son, or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  to  be  diffused  ;  as,  mon- 
ey circulates  in  the  country  ;  a  story  circulates  in 
town. 

3.  To  move  round  ;  to  run  ;  to  flow  in  veins  or 
channels,  or  in  an  inclosed  place  ;  as,  the  sap  of 
plants  circulates  ;  water  circulates  in  the  earth,  or  air 
in  a  city  or  house. 

CIR'CU-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  from  place  to 
place,  or  from  person  to  person ;  to  put  about ;  to 
spread  ;  as,  to  circulate  a  report ;  to  circulate  bills  of 
credit. 

CIR'GU-La-TED,  pp.     Caused  to  pass  round. 
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CIR'CU-LA-TING,  ppr.  or  o.  Moving  or  passing 
round  ;  passing  from  one  to  another. 

CIR'etJ-LA-TING  DEC'I-MAL,  n.  In  arithmetic,  a 
term  applied  to  decimals  in  which  two  or  more  figures 
are  constantly  repeated  in  the  same  order.   Brande. 

CIR'CU-La-TING  Me'DI-UM,  n.  The  currency  or 
money  of  a  country. 

CIR-CU-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  moving  round,  or 
in  a  circle,  or  in  a  course  which  brings,  or  tends  to 
bring,  the  moving  body  to  the  point  where  its  motion 
began  ;  as,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

2.  A  series  in  which  the  same  order  is  preserved, 
and  things  return  to  the  same  state. 

3.  The  act  of  going  and  returning ;  or  of  passing 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  person  to  person ;  as, 
the  circulation  of  money. 

4.  Currency ;  circulating  coin,  or  notes,  or  bills, 
current  for  coin. 

5.  In  chemistry,  circulation  is  an  operation  by 
which  the  same  vapor,  raised  by  fire,  falls  back  to  be 
returned  and  distilled  several  times. 

CIR-eU-LA-To'RI-OUS,  a.  Traveling  in  a  circuit, 
or  from  house  to  house.     [Little  used.']  Barrow. 

CIR'eU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Circular;    as,  a   circulatory 
2.  Circulating.  [letter. 

CIR'€U-LA-TO-RY,  n.  A  chemical  vessel,  in  which 
that  which  rises  from  the  vessel  on  the  fire  is  col- 
lected and  cooled  in  another  fixed  upon  it,  and  falls 
down  again.  Johnson. 

CIR-CLTM-AG'I-TATE,  v.  t.    To  agitate  on  all  sides. 

CIR-CUM-AM'BI-EN-CY,  n.  [L.  circum,  around,  and 
ambio,  to  go  about.     See  Ambient.] 

The  act  of  surrounding  or  encompassing.     Brown. 

CIR-eUM-AM'BI-ENT,  a.  Surrounding  ;  encompass- 
ing ;  inclosing  or  being  on  all  sides  ;  used  particu- 
larly of  the  air  about  the  earth. 

CIR-GUM-AM'BLT-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  circumambulo,  to 
walk  round  ;  circum  and  ambulo.] 
To  walk  round  about. 

CiR-GUM-AM-BU-La'TION,  n.  The  act  of  walking 
round. 

CiR-CUM-CELL'ION,  n.  [L.  circum,  about,  and 
cella,  a  cell,  or  cellar.     Hence,  a  vagrant.] 

In  church  history,  one  of  a  set  of  illiterate  peasants 
that  adhered  to  the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  century. 

Milncr. 

Clit'CUM-CISE,  v.  t.  [L.  circumcido,  circum,  around, 
and  cido,  to  cut;  Fr.  circoncire;  Sp.  circoncidar ;  it. 
circoncidere.] 

1.  To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of  males  ;  a 
ceremony  or  rite  in  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
religions.  The  word  is  applied  also  to  a  practice 
among  some  nations  of  performing  the  like  opera- 
tion upon  females. 

2.  To  put  off  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  to  become 
spiritual  or  holy.     Col.  h.  II. 

ClR'€UM-CIS-£D,  (sur'kum-slzd,)  pp.  or  a.  Having 
the  prepuce  cut  off;  spiritually  purified. 

CIR'CUM-ClS-ER,  n.  One  who  perforins  circumcis- 
ion. Milton. 

CIR'CUM-ClS-lNG,  ppr.  Cutting  off  the  prepuce; 
purifying  spiritually. 

CIR-CUM-CIS'ION,  (sur-kum-sizh'un,)  n.  The  act 
of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin. 

2.  Rejection  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  spiritual 
purification,  and  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  The  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  Gentiles. 

Col.  iv.  11. 
ClR-CUM-CLu'SION,  n.    The   act  of  inclosing  on 

all  sides. 
CIH-eUM-eUR-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  circum,  about,  and 
curso,  to  run.] 
The  act  of  running  about.     [Not  used.]  Barrow. 
CIR-CUM-DUCT',    v.    t.      [L.    circumduco  ;     circum, 
round,  and  duco,  to  lead.] 

To   contravene ;  to   nullify ;  a  term   of  civil   law. 

[Little  used.]  Jiyliffe. 

CIR-eUM-DUe'TION,  k.    A  leading  about.     [Little 

used.]  Hooker. 

2.  An  annulling;  cancellation.     [Little  used,] 

Aybffe. 
CIR'eUM-FER,  v.  t.     [L.  circumfcro.] 

To  bear  or  carry  round.     [Not  in  use.]       Bacon. 
CIR-CUM'FER-ENCE,  ti.  [L.  circumfercntia,  from  cir- 
cum, round,  and  fern,  to  carry.] 

1.  The  hue  that  goes  round  or  encompasses  a  fig- 
ure ;  a  periphery  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  line  that 
goes  round  a  circle,  sphere,  or  other  figure  approach- 
ing these  in  form.  Milton. 

2.  The  space  included  in  a  circle.  Milton.    Drijden. 

3.  An  orb  ;  a  circle  ;  any  thing  circular  or  orbic- 
ular; as  in  Milton,  speaking  of  a  shield. 
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CIR-CUM'FER-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  include  in  a  circular 
space.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

CIR-CUM-FEREN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Parkhurst. 

CIR-C.UM-FE-REN'TOR,  n.*  An  instrument  used  by 
surveyors  for  taking  angles.  It  consists  of  a  brass 
index,  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece,  and  carries  a  mag- 
netic needle  suspended  above  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle.   The  circle  is  graduated  into  360  degrees.    Only 
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a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth  is  obtained  by  this 

instrument.  Brande. 

CIR'GUM-FLECT,  v.  t.    To  place  the  circumflex  on  a 

word. 
CIR'eUM-FLECT-ED,  pp.    Having  the  circumflex. 
CIR'eUM-FLECT-ING,  ppr.    Placing  the  circumflex 

on  a  word. 
CIR'CUM-FLEX,  n.     [L.  cirmmflezus ;  circum,  round, 

and  flecto,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  wave  of  the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and 
fall  on  the  same  syllable.  Walker. 

2.  A  character,  or  accent,  denoting  a  rise  and  fall 
of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable,  marked  in 
Greek  thus  (~,)  and  in  Latin  thus  (".) 

CIR'CUM-FLEX,  v.  t.  To  mark  or  pronounce  with 
the  accent  called  a  circumflex.  Walker, 

CIR-eUM'FLU-ENCE,  n.  [L.  circumfiuens  ;  circum, 
round,  and  Jluo,  to  flow.] 

A  flowing  round  on  all  sides ;  an  inclosure  of 
waters. 

CIR-CUM'FLU-ENT,  a.  Flowing  round ;  surround- 
ing as  a  fluid  ;  as,  circumjlueiit  waves.  Pope. 

CIR-€UM'FLU-OUS,  a.     [L.   circumfluus.     See  Gir- 

CUMFLUENCE.] 

Flowing  round  ;  encompassing  as  a  fluid  ;  circum- 
fluent. Milton.     Pope. 

CIR-CUiM-FO-RA'NE-AN,     )  a.     [L.  circumforancus  ; 

CIR-CUM~FO-RA'NE-OUS,  \  circum,  around,  and 
foris,  a  door,  or  abroad.] 

Going  about;  walking  or  wandering  from  house  to 
house  ;  as,  a  circumforaneous  fiddler  or  piper  ;  circum- 
foraneous wits.  Jlddison,  Sped.  47. 

Circumforaneous  musicians,  male  and  female,  are 
daily  seen  at  the  doors  of  hotels  in  France ;  and 
sometimes  they  enter  the  room  where  a  company 
is  dining,  and  entertain  them  with  music,  expecting 
a  franc  or  a  few  sous  as  a  reward.  W. 

CIR-CUM-FuSE',  v.  t.  [L.  circumfusus ;  circum,  and 
fundo,  fusus,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  round  ;  to  spread  round,  as  a  fluid. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  round  ;  to  surround.  Milton. 
CIR-€UM-FO'StLE,  a.     [L.  circum,  and  fusilis,  that 

may  be  melted.] 

That  may  be  poured  or  spread  round  ;  as,  circum- 
fusile  gold.  Pope. 

CIR-CUM-Fu'SION,  n.    [See  Circumfuse.] 

The  act  of  pouring  or  spreading  round  ;  the  state 
of  being  poured  round.  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-GES-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  circum  and  ges- 
tatio.] 

A  carrying  about.  Taylor. 

CIR-CUM'GY-RATE,  Iv.t.     [L.  circum  and  gyrus,  a 

CIR-CUM-GyRE',         j      turning  round.] 

To  roll  or  turn  round.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

CIR-CUM-GY-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  turning,  roll- 
ing, or  whirling  round  ;  the  turning  of  a  limb  in  its 
socket.  Qiiincy.     Chcyne. 

CIR-eUM-I"TION,  (sur-kum-ish'un,)  ».  A  going 
round. 

CIR-e(JM-jA'CENT,    a.      [L.    circumjacens ;    circum 
and  jaceo,  to  lie.] 
Lying  round  ;  bordering  on  every  side.  Johnson. 

CIR-CUM-LI-Ga'TION,  n.  [L.  circumligo,  to  bind 
round  ;  circum  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 

The  act  of  binding  round;  the  bond  with  which 
any  thing  is  encompassed.  Johnson. 

CIR-€UlVl-LO-eO'T10N,  n.  [L.  circumlocutio  ;  circum 
and  locutio,  a  speaking,  loquor,  to  speak.] 

A  circuit  or  compass  of  words;  a  periphrase;  the 
use  of  a  number  of  words  to  express  an  idea,  when 
a  suitable  term  is  not  at  hand,  or  when  a  speaker 
chooses  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  single  term,  either  from 
delicacy  or  respect,  or  with  a  view  to  soften  the  force 
of  a  direct  expression,  or  for  other  reason. 

CIR-€URI-LO€'lI-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  circum- 
locution ;  consisting  or  contained  in  a  compass  of 
words  ;  periphrastic.  Shenst.onc. 

CIR-CUM-MUR'-ED,   a.      [L.    circum  and    murus,   a 
wall.] 
Walled  round  ;  encompassed  with  a  wall.   Shak, 

CIR-GUM-NAV'1-GA-BLE,  a.  [See  Circumnavi- 
gate.]    That  may  be  sailed  round.  Ray. 

CIR-GUM-NAVI-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  circumnaoigo ; 
circum  and  uavigo,  to  sail,  from  navis,  a  ship.] 

To  sail  round  ;  to  pass  round  by  water  ;  as,  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe. 

CIR-eUM-NAV'1-GA-TED,  pp.     Sailed  round. 

CIR-€UrVI-NAV'I-GA-TING,  ppr.     Sailing  round. 

CIR-eiJM-NAV-I-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sailing 
round.  jirbuthnot. 

CIR-CUM-NAV'I-Ga-TOR,  n.     One  who  sails  round. 

CIR-CUM-PLI-Ga'TION,  n.  [L.  circumplico  ;  circum 
and  plico,  to  fold.] 

A  folding,  winding,  or  wrapping  round  ;  or  a  state 
of  being  inwrapped.     [Little  used.]  Bailey. 

CIR-CUM-Po'LAR,  a.  [L.  circum,  and  Eng.  polar.] 
About  the  pole ;  an  appellation  given  to  stars 
which  are  so  near  the  north  pole  as  to  revolve  round 
it  without  setting.  The  number  of  these  depends  on 
the  latitude  of  the  spectator.  We  appiy  it  to  the 
north  polar  region  and  stars,  but  the  word  is  appli- 
cable to  either  pole. 

CIR-€UM-PO-SI"T10N,  n.     [L.  circum  and  positio.] 
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The  act  of  placing  in  a  circle,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing so  placed.  Evelyn. 
CIR  CUM-RA'SION,  (-ra'zhun,)  n,     [L.  circumrasio ; 
cireum  and  rado,  to  shave.] 
The  act  of  shaving  or  paring  round.     [Little  use/L] 
CIR-€UM-R6'TA-RY,  a.    Turning,  rolling,  or  whirl- 
ing round.                                                        Shenstone. 
CIR-CUM-RO-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  cireum  and  rotatio, 
rotation,  from  roto,  to  turn  round.] 

The  act  of  rolling  or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel ; 
circumvolution  ;  the  state  of  being  whirled  round. 

Gregory. 
CIR-CUM-SCIS'SILE,  (-sis'sil,)  a.     [L.  circumscindo, 
to  cut  round.] 
This  epithet  describes  a  mode  of  dehiscence  in  bot- 
>     any,  occurring  by  a  transverse,  circular  separation  of 

the  sides  of  the  ovary. 
CIR-€UM-SeRIB'A-BLE,   a.     Capable   of  being   cir- 
cumscribed. 
CIR-CUM-SCRIBE',  v.  t.      [L.  cireumscribo ;    cireum 
and  scribo,  to  draw.] 

Literally,  to  draw  a  line  round.     Hence, 

1.  To  inclose  within  a  certain  limit;  to  limit, 
bound,  confine. 

You  are  above 
The  little  forms  which  circumscribe  your  sex.  Southern. 

2.  To  write  round.     [Little  used.'] 
CIR-CUll-SCRIB'-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Drawn  round,  as  a 

line  ;  limited  ;  confined. 

In  geometry,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  figure  which 
is  drawn  round  another  figure,  so  that  all  its  sities  or 
planes  touch  the  inscribed  figure.  Encyc. 

CIR-eUM-SeitTB'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  a  line  round; 
inclosing;  limiting;  confining. 

CIK-€UM-S€RII"TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  circum- 
scribed or  limited  by  bounds. 

CIR-CUM-SeRlP'TION,  n.  The  line  that  limits  ; 
limitation  ;  bound  ;  confinement.  Shale. 

2.  The  termination  or  limits  of  a  body  ;  the  ex- 
terior line  which  determines  the  form  or  magnitude 
of  a  body.  Ray. 

3.  A  circular  inscription.  Ashmole. 
CIR-€UM-S€R1P'TIVE,   a.     Defining    the    external 

form ;  marking   or  inclosing    the    limits  or   super- 
ficies of  a  body.  Grew. 

CIR-eUM-SeitlP'TIVE^LY,  adv.  In  a  limited  man- 
ner. Montagu. 

CIR'CUM-SPEGT,  a.t  [L.  circumspectas  ;  cireum  and 
specio,  to  look.] 

Literally,  looking  on  all  sides;  looking  round. 
Hence, 

Cautious  ;  prudent ;  watchful  on  all  sides  ;  ex- 
amining carefully  all  the  circumstances  that  may 
affect  a  determination,  or  a  measure  to  be  adopted. 

CIR-CUM-SPEC'TION,  n.     [L.  circumspectio.] 

Caution ;  attention  to  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  a  case,  and  to  the  natural  or  probable 
consequences  of  a  measure,  with  a  view  to  a  cor- 
rect course  of  conduct,  or  to  avoid  danger. 

CIR-CUM-SPEGT'I  VE,  a.  Looking  round  every  way  ; 
cautious ;  careful  of  consequences  ;  watchful  of 
danger.  Pope. 

CIK-€UM-SPE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.  Cautiously  ;  vigi- 
lantly ;  needfully  ;  with  watchfulness  to  guard 
against  danger. 

CIR/CUM-SPEeT-LY,  adv.  Cautiously;  with  watch- 
fulness every  way  ;  with  attention  to  guard  against 
surprise  or  danger.  Bay. 

CIR'eUM-SPECT-NESS,  n.  Caution  ;  circumspec- 
tion ;  vigilance  in  guarding  against  evil  from  every 
quarter.  Wotton. 

CIR'etJM-STANCE,  n.t  [L.   circumstantia,  from   cir- 
cumstans,  standing  about ;  cireum  and  sto,  to  stand.] 
Literally,    that    which    stands    around    or    near. 
Hence, 

1.  Something  attending,  appendant,  or  relative  to 
a  fact,  or  case  ;  a  particular  thing,  which,  though 
not  essential  to  an  action,  in  some  way  affects  it ;  the 
same  to  a  moral  action  as  accident  to  a  natural  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
persons,  are  to  be  considered. 

2.  One  of  the  adjuncts  of  a  fact,  which  make  it 
more  or  less  criminal,  or  make  an  accusation  more 
or  less  probable  ;  accident;  something  adventitious  ; 
incident ;  event.  Johnson. 

3.  Circumstances ;  in  tile  plural,  condition,  in  re- 
gard to  worldly  estate  ;  state  of  property  ;  as,  a  man 
in  low  circumstances,  or  in  easy  circumstances. 

CIR'CUM-STANCE,  v.  t.  To  place  relatively,  or  in  a 
particular  situation.  Donne. 

CIR'CUM-STAN-CED,  (sur'kum-stanst,)  pp.  or  a. 
Placed  in  a  particular  manner,  with  regard  to  attend- 
ing facts  or  incidents  ;  as,  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
we  could  not  escape. 

CIR'CUM-STANT,  a.  Surrounding.  [Little  used,  or 
not  at  all  ] 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL,  a.t  Attending  ;  relating  to, 
but  not  essential. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  circumstances,  or 
to  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human   testimony  is  substantial   truth 
uuder  circumstantial  variety.  Pnley. 

3.  Incidental ;  casual.  Donne. 

4.  Abounding  with  circumstances,  or  exhibiting 
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all   the   circumstances;   minute;   particular;   as,  a 
circumstantial  account  or  recital. 

5.  In  law,  circumstantial  evidence  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  circumstances,  which  necessarily  or 
usually  attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature,  from 
which  arises  presumption.  Blackstone. 

CIR-eiJM-STAN'TIAL,  n.  Circumstantials,  in  the 
plural,  are  things  incident  to  the  main  subject,  but 
of  less  importance  ;  opposed  to  essentials  ;  as,  the 
circumstantials  of  religion.  Addison. 

CIR-eUM-STAN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  The  appendage  of 
circumstances;  the  state  of  anything  as  modified  by 
circumstances.  Johnson. 

2.    Particularity     in     exhibiting     circumstances  ; 
minuteness  ;  as,  the  circumstantiality  of   a  story  or 
description. 
CIR-GUM-STAN'TIAL-LY,  adv.      According  to  cir- 
cumstances ;   not  essentially  ;   accidentally. 

Glanville. 
2.  Minutely ;   exactly  ;  in   every  circumstance   or 
particular.  Broome. 

CIR-CUM-STAN'TIATE,  v.  t.  To  place  in  particular 
circumstances ;  to  invest  with  particular  accidents 
or  adjuncts.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  with  regard 
to  power  or  wealth.  Swift. 

[This  word  is  little  used.! 
CIR-CUM-TER-RA'NE-OUS,   a.     [L.   cireum,  about, 
and  terra,  earth.] 

Around  the  earth.  Hahjwcll. 

CIR-eUM-UN'DU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.   cireum   and   un- 
dulatus.] 
To  flow  round,  as  waves. 
CIR-CUM-VAL'LATE,  v.  t.     To    surround   with    a 
[Little  used.]  [rampart. 

CIR-CUM-VAL-LA'TIOX,  n.  [L.  circumvallo,  to  wall 
round  ;  cireum  and  vallo,  to  fortify  with  a  rampart.] 

1.  In  Hie  art  of  war,  a  surrounding  with  a  wall  or 
rampart;  also,  a  wall,  rampart,  or  parapet  with  a 
trench,  surrounding  the  camp  of  a  besieging  army, 
to  prevent  desertion,  and  guard  the  army  against 
any  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  relieve  the  place  be- 
sieged. Encyc. 

2.  The  rampart  or  fortification  surrounding  a  be- 
sieged place. 

Note.  —  This  word,  from  the  Latin  vallo,  or  vallum, 
vallus,  denotes  properly  the  wall  or  rampart  thrown 
up ;  but  as  the  rampart  is  formed  by  entrenching, 
and  the  trench  uiak.  a  part  of  the  fortification,  the 
word  is  applied  to  both.     [Soo  Eng.  Wall.] 

CIR-eUM-VEC'TION,  n.  [L.  cireum  and  velw,  to 
carry.] 

A  carrying  about.     [Not  used.] 

ClR-CUM-VENT',  v.  t.  [L.  circumvenio  ;  cireum  and 
venio,  to  come.] 
Literally,  to  come  round  ;  hence, 
To  gain  advantage  over  another,  or  to  accomplish 
a  purpose  by  arts,  stratagem,  or  deception  ;  to  de- 
ceive ;  to  prevail  over  another  by  wiles  or  fraud  ;  to 
delude  ;  to  impose  on.  Milton.     Dryden. 

CIR-€(JM-VENT'ED,  pp.  Deceived  by  craft  or  strat- 
agem ;  deluded. 

CIR-€UM-VENT'ING,/>pr.     Deceiving;  imposing  on. 

CIR-CUM-VEN'TION,  n.  The  act  of  prevailing  over 
another  by  arts,  address,  or  fraud  ;  deception;  fraud; 
imposture  ;  delusion.  South. 

2.  Prevention  ;  preoccupation.     [Obs.]         Shale. 

CIR-CUAI-VENT'IVE,  a.  Deceiving  by  artifices; 
deluding. 

CIR-CUM-VE8T',  v.  U  [L.  circumvestio  ;  cireum  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.] 

To  cover  round,  as  with  a  garment.  Wotton. 

CIR-eUM-VO-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  circumvolo  ;    cireum 
and  volu,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  round.     [Little  used.] 

CIR-CUM-VO-Lu'TlON,  n.  Tile  act  of  rollinground  ; 
the  state  of  being  rolled ;  also,  the  thing  rolled 
round   another.  Jirbuthnot.     Willdns. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  turn  in  the  spiral  line  of  the 
Ionic  capital.  Gwilt. 

CIR-€LrM-VOLVE',  (sur-kum-volv',)  v.  t.  [L.  circum- 
volvo  ;  cireum  and  Volvo,  to  roll.] 

To  roll  round  ;  to  cause  to  revolve  ;  to  put  into 
a  circular  motion.  Glanville. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVE',  v.  i.     To  ro"  round  ;  to  revolve. 

CIR-CUM-VOLV'jED,  pp.  Rolled  round;  moved  in 
a  circular  manner. 

CIR-CUM-VOLV'ING,  ?,•»-.   Rollinground  ;  revolving. 

CIR'CLTS,  7i.;  pi.  Circuses.  [L.  circus;  Pr.  cirque; 
It.  circo  ;  Sp.  circo  ;  Gr.  Kip<oc  ;  whence  circle, 
which  see.] 

1.  In  antiquity,  a  long,  oval  edifice,  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  games  and  shows  to  the  people.  The 
Roman  circus  was  encompassed  with  porticos,  and 
furnished  with  rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another, 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  The  Circus 
Maximus  was  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Adam.     Encyc 

2.  The  open  area,  or  space  inclosed,  in  which  were 
exhibited  games  and  shows,  as  wrestling,  fighting 
with  swords,  staffs,  or  pikes,  running  or  racing,  dan- 
cing, quoits,  &c. 

3.  In  modern  times,  a  circular  inclosure  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  feats  of  horsemanship. 
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CIRL,  n.    An  Italian  bird  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 

Diet,  of  Nut.  Hist 
CIR'RIIO  POD,  7i.    See  Cibriped. 
ClR-IUl''ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  cirrus,  a  tendril,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.] 

Producing  tendrils  or  claspcrs,  as  a  plant. 
CIR-IUG'ER-OIJS,  a.     [L.  cirrus  and  gero.] 

Having  culled  locks  of  hair. 
CIR'RI-PED,  71.     [L.  cirrus,  a  lock  of  hair,  and  pes,  a 
foot.] 

A  general  term,  applied  to  animals  of  the  barnacle 
kind.  The  feet  are  long  and  slender,  and  curve  to- 
gether into  a  kind  of  curl.  They  are  inclosed  in  a 
more  or  less  conical  cell,  having  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  certain  mollusca;  yet  they  belong  properly 
to  the  class  Crustacea.  Dana. 

CIR'RO-CO'MU-LUS,  n.     [L.  cirrus  and  cumulus.] 
In  meteorology,  a  cloud  which  is  composed   of  the 
cumulus  broken  up  into  small  masses,  presenting  a 
fleecy  appearance,  as  in  a  mackerel-back  skv. 

D.  Olmslecl. 
CIR'RO-STRA'TUS,  71.     [L.  cirrus  and  stratus.] 

In  meteorology,  a  cloud  having  the  characters  of  the 
stratus  in  its  main  body,  but  of  the  cirrus  on  its  mar- 
gin. D.  Olmsted. 
CIR'ROUS,  a.     [L.  cirrus,  a  curl.] 

In  botany,  terminating  in  a  curl,  or  tendril ;  as,  a 

cirrous  leaf.  Martyn. 

CIR'RUS,  71.     [L.,  a  lock  or  curl.]     In  meteorology,  a 

name  given  to  one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds, 

from  its  fibrous  appearance,  resembling  carded  wool. 

D.  Olmsted. 
2.  A  fossil  turbinated  shell  of  the  chalk.  Mautell. 
CIR'SO-CeLE,  71.     [Gr.  Kipcos,  a  dila:ed  vein,  and 
K17A17,  a  tumor.] 

A  varix,  or  dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein  ;  hernia 
varicosa.  Quincy.     Coxe. 

CIS-ALP'INE,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Alpes,  Alps, 
whence  alpinus,  alpine.] 

On  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  regard  to  Rome  ; 
that  is,  on  the  south  of  the  Alps  ;  opposed  to  transal- 
pine 
CIS-AT-LAN'TIO,  a.  Being  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Story. 
CIS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  cis,  on  this  side,  and  Padus, 
the  River  Po,  whence  Padanus.] 

On  this  side  of  the  Po,  with  regard  to  Rome ;  that 
is,  on  the  south  side.  Stephens. 

CIS'SOID,  71.     [Gr.  Kiaaoc,  ivy,  and  ciioc,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  invented 
by  Diodes.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CIST,  71.     [Gr.  Kiarri,  a  chest.] 

In  architecture  and  sculpture,  a  chest  or  basket ; 
usually  applied  to  the  baskets  employed  in  processions 
connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  [See  also 
Cyst.]  Brande. 

CIST'ED,  a.    IncloseAin  a  cyst.     [See  Cysted.] 
CIS-TER'CIAN,  71.     [Cisteaux,  in  France.] 

A  monk,  a  reformed  Benedictine. 
CIS'TERN,  71.    [L.  cislcrua;  cista,  and  Sax.  am,  place, 
repository.] 

1.  An  artificial  reservoir  or  receptacle  for  holding 
water,  beer,  or  other  liquids,  as  in  domestic  uses,  dis- 
tilleries, and  breweries. 

2.  A  natural  reservoir  ;  a  hollow  place  containing 
water,  as  a  fountain  or  lake. 

CIST'ie,  a.     See  Cystic. 
CIST'US,  71.     [Gr.  Ktoroc.] 

The  rock-rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many  species, 
most  of  them  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  beautiful  evergreen,  flowering 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  in  gardens.  Encyc. 

CIT,  71.  [Contracted  from  citizen.]  A  citizen,  in  a  low 
sense;  an  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  pert  townsman  ;  a 
pragmatical  trader.  Pope. 

CIT'A-DEL,  ii.  t  [Fr.  citadcllc ;  It.  cittadclla ;  Sp.  ciuda- 
dcla  ;  from  the  It.  citta,  city.] 

A  fortress  or  castle,  in  or  near  a  city,  intended  for 
its  defense  ;  a  place  of  arms.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

CI'TAL,  n.  [from  cite]  Reproof;  impeachment. 
[Little  used.]  Shah. 

2.  Summons  ;   citation  ;   quotation.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 
CI-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  citatio,  from  cito,  to  cite,  which 
see.] 

1.  A  summons  ;  an  official  call  or  notice,  given  to 
a  person  to  appear  in  a  court  and  answer  to  a  de- 
mand ;  a  call  or  notice  to  appear,  in  various  other 
cases,  and  the  paper  containing  such  notice  or  call. 

2.  Quotation ;  the  act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a 
book,  or  from  another  person,  in  his  own  words; 
also,  the  passage  or  words  quoted. 

Watts.     Attcrbury. 

3.  Enumeration  ;  mention.  Harvey. 
CI'TA-TO-RY,  «.     Citing;  calling;  having  the  powei 

or  form  of  citation  ;  as,  letters  eitatory.  AyliJ}'e. 

CITE,  v.  t.t  [L.  cito,  to  call ;  Fr.  titer;  It.  cituri  ;  Sp 
and  Port,  citar;  Goth.  Italian  ;  Sax.  heetan,  or  ha  tan,  to 
call,  order,  command  ;  G.  hcisscn,  whence  Eng.  bc- 
hest;  D.  hrct.cn  ;  Sw.  heta;  Dan.  hedcr.  The  same 
word  in  Dutch  and  Danish  signifies  to  heat.  The 
sense,  then,  is  to  rouse,  push,  drive,  stimulate.  See 
Excite,  Incite.] 

1.  To  call  upon  officially  or  authoritatively  ;  tosum- 
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moil ;  to  give  legal  or  official  notice,  as  to  a  defend- 
ant to  appear  in  court,  to  answer  or  defend. 

Milton. 

2.  To  enjoin ;  to  direct ;  to  summon  ;  to  order  or 
urge.  Prior. 

3.  To  quote  ;  to  name  or  repeat,  as  a  passage  or  tlie 
words  of  another,  either  from  a  book  or  from  verbal 
communication;  as,  to  cite  a  passage  from  Scripture, 
or  to  cite  the  very  words  a  man  utters. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

4.  To  call  or  name,  in  support,  proof,  or  confirma- 
tion ;  as,  to  cite  an  authority  to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

ClT'ED,  pp.    Quoted  ;  summoned. 

CIT'ER,  n.     One  who  cites  or  summons  into  court. 
2.  One  who  quotes  a  passage  or  the  words  of  an- 
other. 

CIT'ESS,  n.   [See  Cit.]    A  city  woman.    [Little  used.] 

CITH-A-RIS'TI€,  a.     [L.  citkara,  a  harp  or  lyre.] 

Pertaining  to  or  adapted  to  the  harp,  or  appropria- 
ted to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.    Mas.  Diet. 

CITH'ERN,  7i.  [L.  citkara.;  It.citara;  Sp.  citara;  D. 
cyter  ;  Gr.  KtSapa.] 

A  stringed  musical  instrument,  among  tJic  ancients, 
the  precise  form  of  which  is  not  known,  but  it  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  modern  traitor,  the  name  of 
which  is  evidently  from  this  ancient  word. 

CIT'I-CISM,  n.  [from  cit.]  The  manners  of  a  cit  or 
citizen.  B.  Jonson. 

C1TI-.ED,  (sit'id,)  a.     Belonging  to  a  citv.  Drayton. 

CITI-GRADE,  a.  Relating  to  a  tribe  of  spiders  whose 
legs  are  usually  fit  only  for  running. 

CITING,  ppr.     Quoting  ;  summoning. 

CIT'1-Z.EN,  (sit'e-zn,)  a.  [Fr.  eitoyen  ;  It.  cittadino  ; 
Sp.  ciudatlano  ;  Port,  cidadam;  from  it.  citta,  Sp.  ciw- 
dad,  a  city.     See  City.] 

1.  The  native  of  a  city,  or  an  inhabitant  who  enjoys 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  city  in  which  he  re- 
sides ;  the  freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a 
foreigner,  or  one  not  entitled  to  its  franchises. 

2.  A  townsman ;  a  man  of  trade ;  not  a  gentle- 
man. S/tak. 

3.  An  inhabitant;  a  dweller  in  any  city,  town,  or 
place.  Drydcn. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  a  native  or  permanent  resi- 
dent in  a  city  or  country  ;  as,  the  citizens  of  London 
or  Philadelphia;  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  United  Slates,  a  person,  native  or  natural- 
ized, who  has  the  privilege  of  exercising  the  elective 
franchise,  or  tiie  qualifications  which  enable  him  to 
vote  for  rulers,  and  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  should  not  be  free  and  happy, 
the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own.  Washington, 

CIT'1-Z.EN;  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  citizen. 

CIT'1-Z.EN-ESS,  n.     A  female  citizen.   [Rare.]    Booth. 

CITI-Z.KN-SHIP,  ».  The  state  of  being  vested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen.     Bp.  Home. 

CITI-Z£N-SoL'DIER,  (sit'e-zn-sol'jer,)  «.  One  who 
is  both  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  as  our  militia,  or  the 
French  national  guard. 

CIT'RATE,  n.     [L.  citrus,  a  citron,  or  lemon.] 

In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  the  citric 
acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  a  base. 

The  onion  yields  citrate  of  lime.  Ure. 

C1TRENE,  n.  A  crystalline  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon,  obtained  from  the  essential  oil  of  lemons. 

CITRIC,  a.  Belonging  to  lemons  or  limes ;  as,  citric 
acid. 

CIT'Rie  ACID,  7i.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  lemons.    It  is  found  also  in  some  other  substances. 

CIT'RIL,  n.     A  beautiful  song-bird  of  Italy. 

Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 

CIT-RI-Na'TION,  ti.  [See  Citrine.]  The  turning 
to  a  yeliow-green  color. 

CITRINE,  (-rin,)  a.     [L.  citrinus.] 

Like  a  citron  or  lemon  ;  of  a  lemon  color ;  yellow, 
or  greenish  yellow. 

CITRINE,  n.     [L.  citrinus.] 

A  yellow,  pellucid  variety  of  quartz.  Dana. 

CITRON,  71.     [Fr.  citron  ;  L.  citream,  or  citrum.] 
The  fruit  of  tile  citron-tree,  resembling  a  lemon. 

CIT'RON-TllEE,  n.  The  tree  which  produces  the  cit- 
ron, of  the  genus  Citrus.  It  has  an  upright,  smooth 
stem,  with  a  branchy  head,  rising  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leaves. 
To  the  same  genus  belong  the  lemon-tree,  orange- 
tree,  &c.  Encyc. 

CITRON-WA-TER,  n.  A  liquor  distilled  with  the 
rind  of  citrons.  Pope. 

CIT'RUL,  7i.  The  pompion  or  pumpkin,  so  named 
from  its  yellow  color.     [/  believe  not  used.) 

CITTERN.     See  Cithern. 

C  IT'Y,  n. t  [Fr.  cite  ;  It.  citta,  cittadc,  or  cittate  ;  Sp.  ci'u- 
dad ;  Port,  cidade  ;  from  the  Latin  civitas.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  town  ;  a  large  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants,  established  in  one  place. 

2.  In  a  more  appropriate  sense,  a  corporate  town  ;  a 
town  or  collective  body  of  inhabitants,  incorporated 
and  governed  by  particular  officers,  as  a  mayor  and 
aldermen.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  a  borough  town 
corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
ar  the  capital  of  his  see,  is  called  a  city. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  the  inhab- 
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itants  of  a  city  ;  as,  when  we  say,  the  city  voted  to 

establish  a  market,  and  the  city  repealed  the  vote. 
CIT'Y,  «.     Pertaining  to  a  city  ;  as,  city  wives ;  a  city 

feast ;  citv  manners.  Sltak. 

CITY-COURT,  7i.     The  municipal  court  of  a  city, 

consisting  of  the  mayor  or  recorder  and  aldermen. 
CIVES,  «.     [Fr.  cive;  L.  cepa.]  [U.  States. 

A  species  of  leek,  of  the  genus  Allium,  growing 

in  tufts. 

o  ~- 

CIVET,  ti.     [Fr.  civette;  It.  zibetto;  Pers.  iLij  za- 

bad ;  the  sweet  scent  of  any  beast ;  Ar.  i  L>  \  zobba- 

<;_  , 
don,  cream,  and  civet;    ioLc.    libadaton,    a   civet 

cat.  The  Arabic  verb  signifies  to  make  butter,  and 
this  substance  may  be  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  it.] 

A  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey, 
taken  from  a  bag  under  the  tail  of  the  civet  cat.  It 
is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  or  brownish  color ;  of  a 
strong  smell,  and  offensive  when  undiluted,  but 
agreeable  when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  an- 
other substance.     It  is  used  as  a  perfume.      Encyc. 

CIVET  CAT,  7t.*  The  animal  that  produces  civet,  a 
species  of  Viverra.  This  animal  bears  a  resemblance 
to  a  polecat,  or  to  a  fo.x  ;  it  is  of  a  cinereous  color, 
tinged  with  yellow,  marked  with  dusky  spots  dis- 
posed in  rows.  It  inhabits  India,  Guinea,  Ethiopia, 
and  Madagascar.  Encyc. 

CIVIC,  a.     [L.  civicus,  from  civis,  a  citizen.] 

Literally,  pertaining  tti  a  city  or  citizen  ;  relating 
to  civil  affairs  or  honors.  Pope. 

The  civic  crown,  in  Roman  affairs,  was  a  crown 
or  garland  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  bestowed  on  a 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 

CIVIL,  a.  [L.  civilis,  from  civis,  a  citizen  ;  Fr.  civil; 
It.  civile ;  Sp.  civil.  Qu.  the  Welsh  can,  to  shut,  in- 
close, fence,  hedge  ;  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  an- 
tiquity fortified  their  towns  with  hedges,  stakes,  or 
palisades.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  community,  or  to  the  policy  and 
government  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  a  state  ; 
as  in  the  phrases,  civil  rights,  civil  government,  civil 
privileges,  civil  war,  civil  justice.  It  is  opposed  to 
criminal ;  as,  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  citizens 
alone  ;  whereas  a  criminal  process  is  between  the 
state  and  a  citizen.  It  is  distinguished  from  ecclesi- 
astical, which  respects  the  church  ;  and  from  military, 
which  respects  the  army  and  navy. 

2.  Relating  to  any  man  as  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nity ;  as,  civil  power,  civil  rights,  the  power  or  rights 
which  a  man  enjoys  as  a  citizen. 

3.  Reduced  to  order,  rule,  and  government  ;  under 
a  regular  administration  ;  implying  some  refinement 
of  manners  ;  not  savage  or  wild  ;  as,  civil  life,  civil 
society. 

4.  Civilized  ;  courteous  ;  complaisant  ;  gentle  and 
obliging  ;  well-bred  ;  affable  ;  kind  ;  having  the  man- 
ners of  a  city,  as  opposed  to  the  rough,  rude,  coarse 
manners  of  a  savage  or  clown. 

Where  civil  speech  and  soli  persuasion  hung.  Prior. 

5.  Grave  ;  sober  ;  not  gay  or  showy. 

Till  riui'-suiled  mom  appear.  Milton. 

6.  Complaisant ;  polite  ;  a  popular  colloquial  use  of 
the  word. 

7.  Civil  death,  in  law,  is  that  which  cuts  off  a  man 
from  civil  society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ban- 
ishment, outlawry,  excommunication,  entering  into  a 
monastery,  &c,  as  distinguished  from  natural  death. 

8.  Civil  law  ;  in  a  general  sense,  the  law  of  a  state, 
city,  or  country  ;  but  in  an  appropriate  sense,  the 
Roman  law  ;  the  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code,  and  Digest  of 
Justinian  and  the  Novel  Constitutions.    BlneksUme. 

9.  Civil  list ;  in  England,  formerly,  a  list  of  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  the  civil  government  ;  hence,  the  of- 
ficers of  civil  government,  who  are  paid  from  the 
public  treasury  ;  also,  the  revenue  appropriated  to 
support  the  civil  government.  By  a  late  law,  the 
civil  list  now  embraces  only  the  expenditures  of  the 
reigning  monarch's  household.     Brandc.     Bluckstone. 

The  anny  of  James  11.  was  paid  out  of  his  civil  "list.    Hamilton. 

10.  Civil  state ;  the  whole  body  of  the  laity  or  citi- 
zens, not  included  under  the  military,  maritime,  and 
ecclesiastical  states. 

11.  Civil  war;  a  war  between  the  people  of  the 
same  state  or  city  ;  opposed  to  foreign  war. 

12.  Civil  year :  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account 
of  time  which  a  government  appoints  to  be  used  in 
its  own  dominions,  as  distinguished  from  the  natural 
year,  which  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

13.  Civil  architecture;  the  architecture  which  is 
employed  in  constructing  buildings  for  the  purposes 
of  civil  life,  in  distinction  from  military  and  naval 
architecture,  as  private  houses,  palaces,  churches,  &c. 

14.  This  term  is  often  employed  in  contrast  with 
military  ;  as,  a  civil  hospital ;  the  civil  service,  &.C. 
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CIVIL  EN-GI-NEER',  ti.  One  employed  in  civil  en- 
gineering. 

CIVIL  EN-GI-NEER'[NG,  71.  The  science  or  art  of 
constructing  canals,  railroads,  docks,  and  other  pub- 
lic improvements,  as  distinguished  from  military  engi- 
neering, which  is  confined  to  war. 

CI-VIL'IAN,  (se-vil'yan,)  n.  [from  civil.]  One  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Roman  law  ;  a  professor  or  doctor 
of  civil  law.  Encyc. 

2.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  one  who  is  versed  in 
law  and  government. 

3.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  the  university. 

Graves. 

4.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life,  not 
military  or  clerical. 

CIVTL-1ST,  71.     A  civilian.     [Not  in  use.] 
CI-VIL'I-TY,  71.      [L.  civilitas,  from  civilis,  civil ;    If 
civilita;  Sp.  civilidad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  civilized  ;  refinement  of  man- 
ners ;  applied  to  nations,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rudeness  of  barbarous  nations. 

Spenser.  Davies.  Denham. 
[This  sense  is  obsolescent  or  obsolete.] 
"2.  Good  breeding  ;  politeness  ;  complaisance  ;  cour 
tesy  ;  decorum  of  behavior  in  tlie  treatment  of  oth- 
ers, accompanied  witli  kind  offices,  and  attention  to 
their  wants  and  desires.  Civility  respects  manners 
or  external  deportment,  and,  in  the  plural,  civilities 
denote  acts  of  politeness. 

Clarendon.     South.     Drydcn. 
CIV-IL-I-Za'TION,  ?i.     [See  Civilize.]     The  act  of 
civilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  civilized  ;  the  state  of 
being  refined  in  manners  from  the  grossness  of  sav- 
age life,  and  improved  in  arts  and  learning. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  a  criminal  process  civil. 
[JVo£  used.] 

CI  V'IL-iZE,  v.  t.  [It.  civilizzure;  Fr.  civiliscr;  Sp.  and 
Port,  civilizar  ;  from  civil.] 

To  reclaim  from  a  savage  state  ;  to  introduce  civil- 
ity of  manners  among  a  people,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  arts  of  regular  life.      Locke.     Waller.     Denham. 

CIVIL-IZ-.ED,  jip.  or  a.  Reclaimed  from  savage  life 
and  manners  ;  instructed  in  arts,  learning,  and  civil 
manners. 

Such  sale  of  conscience  and  duty  in  open  market  is  not  reconcila- 
ble with  the  present  state  of  civilized  society.      J.  Quincy. 

CIVIL-IZ-ER,  71.     One  who  civilizes  ;   he  that  re- 
claims others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life,  and  teach- 
es them  the  rules  and  customs  of  civility. 
2.  That  which  reclaims  from  savageness. 

CIVIL-TZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reclaiming  from  savage 
life  ;  instructing  in  arts  and  civility  of  manners. 

CIVIL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  relating  to  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  rights  or  character  of  a  member  of 
the  community.  Hooker. 

2.  In  a  manner  relating  to  private  rights  ;  opposed 
to  criminally ;  as,  a  process  civilly  commenced  fur  the 
private  satisfaction  of  a  party  injured.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  Not  naturally,  but  in  law  ;  as,  a  man  civilly 
dead. 

4.  Politely;  complaisantly  ;  gently;  with  due  de- 
corum ;  courteously  ;  as,  we  were  civilly  treated. 

Drydcn.     Prior. 

5.  Without  gaudy  colors  or  finery  ;  as,  chambers 
furnished  civilly.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

CIVISAI,  71.     [L.  civis,  a  citizen.] 

State  of  citizenship  ;  patriotism. 
CIZ'AR,  v.  t.     To  clip  with  scissors.     [JVot  in  use,  nor 

correct]  Bcaum  and  Fl. 

CIZE,  for  Size,  is  not  in  use. 

CLAB'BER,  I  u.  Milk  turned,  become  thick 

BON'NY-CLAB'BER,  (      or  inspissated.     [G.  lab,  D. 

leb,  rennet.] 
CLACK,  v.  i.    [Fr.  claquer,  to  flap  or  snap;  cliquet,  a 

mill-clapper  ;  clit/itetcr,  to  clack  ;   W.  cleca,  clegyr ;  Ir. 

clagaim  ;  D.  klakken;  Sax.  cloccan,  to  cluck;  L.  glocio. 

Probably  from  the  root  of  the  Lat.  loquor,  lit.  Aaxco, 

>7i*-oi.     See  Clock,  and  Class  Lg,  No.  27.] 

1.  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp  noise,  as  by  striking 
or  cracking  ;  to  clink  ;  to  click. 

2.  To  utter  words  rapidly  and  continually,  or  with 
sharp,  abrupt  sounds  ;  to  let  the  tongue  run. 

CLACK,  71.  [W.  dec,  a  sharp  noise,  a  crack,  tale- 
bearing ;  cleca,  clecian,  clegyr,  to  clack,  to  crack,  to 
tattle.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  continually  repeated, 
such  as  is  made  by  striking  an  object,  or  by  bursting 
or  cracking;  continual  talic :  as,  we  do  not  wish  to 
hear  his  clack  ;  a  common  expression.  Hence  the 
word  is  used  for  the  tongue,  tlie  instrument  of  clack- 
ing. Butler.     Prior. 

2.  The  instrument  that  strikes  the  hopper  of  a 
grist-mill,  to  move  or  shake  it,  for  discharging  the 
corn.  And,  according  to  Johnson,  a  bell  that  rings 
when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put  in. 

To  clack  wool,  is  to  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark,  which 

makes  it  weigh  less,  and  yield  less  duty.     [JVot  used, 

/believe,  in  Jlmerica.] 
CLACK'ER,  71.     One  that  clacks  ;  that  which  clacks. 
CLACK'ING,  ppr.   or    a.     Making    a    sharp,    abrupt 

sound,  continually    repeated  ;    talking    continually  ; 

tattling  :  rattling  with  file  tongue. 
CLACK'ING,  71.     A  prating. 
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CLAD,  pp.  [See  Clothe.]  Clothed  ;  invested,  cov- 
ered as  with  a  garment. 

Jeroboam  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment.  —  1  Kings  xi. 
The  fields  are  clad  iu  cheerful  green. 

For  yclad,  see  Yclad. 
CLAIM,  v.  t      [L.  clumo,  to  cry  out,  to  call   upon  ;  It. 
clamare,  or  chiamarc  ;  Port,  clamar ;  Sp.  llamar;  Sax. 
hlcmman ;  Sw.  glamma ;  Ir.  glamaim.] 

1.  To  call  for  ;  to  ask  or  seek  to  obtain,  by  virtue 
of  authority,  right,  or  supposed  right ;  to  challenge  as 
aright;  to  demand  as  due;  as,  to  claim  a  debt;  to 
claim  obedience  or  respect. 

2.  To  assert  or  maintain  as  a  right;  as,  he  claims 
to  be  the  best  poet  of  the  age. 

3.  To  have  a  right  or  title  to  ;  as,  the  heir  claims 
the  estate  by  descent ;  he  claims  a  promise. 

4.  To  proclaim.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  call,  or  name.     [Obs.] 

CLAIM,  71.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  supposed  right ;  a 
calling  on  another  for  something  due  or  supposed  to 
be  due  ;  as,  a  claim  of  wages  for  services.  A  claim 
implies  a  right,  or  supposed  right,  in  the  claimant  to 
something  which  is  in  another's  possession  or  power. 
A  claim  may  be  made  in  words,  by  suit,  and  by  other 
means.  The  word  is  usually  preceded  by  make  or 
lay  ;  to  make  claim  ;  to  lay  claim. 

2.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand  ;  a  title  to  any  debt, 
privilege,  or  other  thing  in  possession  of  another; 
as,  a  prince  has  a  claim  to  the  throne. 

.  Homer's  claims  to  the  first  rank  among  epic  poets  have  rarely 
been  disputed.  Anon. 

3.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded. 

4.  A  loud  call.  Spenser. 
[This  original  sense  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete.] 

CLAIM' A-B£E,  a.     That  may  be  demanded  as  due. 

CLAIM'ANT,  n.    A  person  who  claims  ;  one  who  de- 
mands any  thing  as  his  right. 
2.  A  person  who  has  a.  right  to  claim  or  demand. 

CLaIM'.ED,  pp.  Demanded  as  due  ;  challenged  as  a 
right ;  asserted  ;  maintained. 

CLaLM'ER,  n.  A  claimant;  one  who  demands  as 
due. 

CLa IM'ING,  ppr.  Demanding  as  due;  challenging 
as  a  right;  asserting;  maintaining;  having  a  right 

CLaIM'LESS,  a.     Having  no  claim.  [to  demand. 

CLAIR'-OB-SCORE'.     See  Clare-Obscure. 

CLaIR-VOY'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  clear-sight- 
edness ;  a  power  attributed  to  persons  in  a  mesmeric 
state,  of  discerning  objects  which  are  not  present  to 
the  senses. 

CLAIR-VOY'ANT,  a.  Discerning  objects  which  are 
not  present  to  the  senses. 

CLAM,  )(.  [See  the  verb.]  The  popular  name  of 
certain  bivalvular  shell-fish,  of  many  species,  and 
much  valued  for  food. 

CLAM'-SIIELL,  71.    The  shell  of  a  clam. 

CLAM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  clmmian,  to  glue  ;  D.  klam,  clam- 
my ;  lym,  glue  ;  G.  klamm,  close,  clammy  ;  klemmcn, 
to  pinch ;  Dan.  klammer,  to  cling ;  klcmmer,  to 
squeeze,  or  pinch  ;  Urn,  glue  ;  timer,  to  glue  ;  limag- 
tig,  clammy.  Gu.  W  clymti,  to  bind  or  tie  a  knot. 
See  Lime,  and  Class  Lm,  No.  1,  5,  9,  13.] 
To  clog  with  glutinous  or  viscous  matter. 

L?  Estrange. 

CLAM,  v.  i.     To  be  moist.     [Little  used.]       Dryden. 

CLAM,  v.  i.  In  bell  ringing,  to  unite  sounds  in  the 
peal.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

CLa'MANT,  a.     [See  Claim.]     Crying  ;  beseeching. 

Thomson. 

CLAM'BER,   v.   i.      [from   climb,   or  D.   klampen,   to 
grapple.] 
To  climb  with  difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet. 

Addison. 

CLAM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Climbing  with  effort  and  labor. 

CLAM'MI-NESS,  n.  [SeeC'LAMMV.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing viscous  ;  viscosity;  stickiness;  tenacity  of  a  soft 
substance.  Moron. 

CLAM'MY,  a.  [See  Clam.]  Thick  ;  viscous  ;  adhe- 
sive :  soft  and  sticky;  glutinous;  tenacious;  as, 
bodies  clammy  and  cleaving.  Bacon. 

Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops,  lib  limbs  o'erspread.       Dryden. 

CLAM'OR,  n.  [L.  clamor;  Fr.  clamear ;  Ir.  glam; 
Sax.  Idem.    See  Claim.] 

1.  A  great  outcry  ;  noise  ;  exclamation  ;  vocifer- 
ation, made  by  a  loud  human  voice  continued  or 
repeated,  or  by  a  multitude  of  voices.  It  often  ex- 
presses complaint  and  urgent  demand.   S/tak.     Prior. 

2.  Figuratively,  loud  and  continued  noise,  as  of  a 
river  or  other  inanimate  things.  Addison. 

CLAM'OR,  ».  U     To  stun  with  noise.  Bacon. 

To  clamor  bells,  is  to  multiply  the  strokes. 

IVarlntrton. 
CLAM'OR,  v.  i.  To  utter  loud  sounds  or  outcries  ;  to 
talk  loud  ;  to  utter  loud  voices  repeatedly  ;  to  vocif- 
erate, as  an  individual ;  to  utter  loud  voices,  as  a 
multitude  ;  to  complain  ;  to  make  importunate  de- 
mands. Shak.  Bacon. 
Those  who  moBt  loudly  clamor  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 

grant  it.  Anon. 

"  Clamor  your  tongues,"  in  Shakspeare,  if  intend- 
ed to  mean,  "  stop  from  noise,"  is  not  English. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  clam  up,  to  clog  or  stop,  or 
used  for  it. 
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CLAM'ORER,  n.    One  who  clamors.      Chesterfield. 

CLAM'OR-ING,  ppr.  Uttering  and  repeating  loud 
words  ;  making  a  great  and  continued  noise ;  par- 
ticularly in  complaint  or  importunate  demands. 

CLAM'OR-OUS,  a.  Speaking  and  repeating  loud 
words  ;  noisy  ;  vociferous  ;  loud  ;  turbulent. 

Hooker.     Pope.     Swift. 

CLAM'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.     Witli  loud  noise  or  words. 

CLAM'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  loud  or  noisy. 

CLAMP,  n.  [D.  /damp;  G.  klammer,  Idemmen  ;  Dan. 
klamp  ;  W.  clymu,  to  tic.] 

1.  In  general,  something  that  fastens  or  binds  ;  a 
piece  of  timber  or  of  iron,  used  to  fasten  work  to- 
gether; or  a  particular  manner  of  uniting  work  by 
letting  boards  into  each  other. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  screw  at  one  end,  used 
by  joiners  to  hold  pieces  of  wood  together. 

3.  In  ship-building,  a  thick  plank  on  the  inner  part  of 
a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

4.  A  smooth,  crooked  plate  of  iron,  forelocked  on 
the  trunnions  of  a  cannon  to  keep  it  fast  to  the  car- 
riage. Clamps  are  also  used  to  strengthen  masts, 
and  to  fasten  the  masts  and  bowsprits  of  sinall  ves- 
sels and  of  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  large  mass  or  pile  of  bricks  laid  up  for  burn- 
ing, in  which  the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  over 
another,  and  a  space  is  left  between  the  bricks  for 
the  fire  to  ascend.  Encyc. 

Clamp-irons ;  irons  used   at  the  ends  of  fires  to 

keep  the  fuel  from  falling.  Bailey. 

Clamp-nails;  nails  used  to   fasten  on  clamps    in 

ships. 
CLAMP,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  clamps. 

2.  In  joinery,  to  fit  a  piece  of  board  with  the  grain, 

to  the  end  of  another  piece  of  board  across  the  grain  ; 

as,  to  clamp  a  tahle  to  prevent  its  warping.    Moxon. 
€LAMP'£D,   (klampt,)  pp.    United   or  strengthened 

with  a  clamp. 
CLAMP'ING,  ppr.    Fastening  or  strengthening  with  a 

clamp. 
CLAN,  n.     [Ir.  clann,  or  eland,  children,  posterity;  a 

tribe,  breed,  generation,  family.     Erse,  clan  or  klaan. 

Perhaps  G.  Klein,  small.] 

1.  A  race  ;  a  family  ;  a  tribe.     Milton.     Dryden. 
Hence, 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  tribe  or  collection  of  families 
united  under  a  chieftain,  usually  bearing  the  same 
surname,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor. 

3.  In  contempt,  a  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons 
closely  united  by  some  common  interest  or  pursuit. 

Mote In  Russ.  kolieno  signifies  a  knee,  and  a 

family,  race,  or  tribe ;  Irish  glun,  the  knee,  and  a 

CLAN'CU-LAR,  a.     [L.  clancularius.]        [generation. 
Clandestine  ;  secret ;   private  ;   concealed.     [Little 
used.] 

CLAN'CU-LAR-LY,  adv.  Privately ;  secretly.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

CLAN-DES'TINE,  (-tin,)  a.     [L.  clandestine.] 

Secret ;  private  ;  hidden  ;  withdrawn  from  public 
view.  It  often  bears  an  ill  sense,  as  implying  craft 
or  deception,  or  evil  design. 

CLAN-DES'TINE-LV,  adv.  Secretly  ;  privately ;  in 
secret. 

€LAN-DES'TINE-NESS,?i.  Secrecy ;  a  state  of  con- 
cealment. 

CLAN-DES-TIN'I-TY,  n.     Privacy  or  secrecy. 

CLANG,  v.  t.  ori.  [L.  clango,  to  sound  ;  G.  lilang ;  D. 
klank ;  Sw.  klang  ;  Dan.  klang  ;  Gr.  k Xov  >  w,  K.Va^oi, 
kAu>  £oj,  ck\o)  ov.  It  appears  from  the  Greek,  that  n 
is  not  radical,  and  that  this  word  belongs  to  Class 
Lg,  coinciding  with  clink,  clank,  and  probably  with 
clack.] 

To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  as  by  striking  me- 
tallic substances  ;  or  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

They  darned  their  sounding  arms.  Prior. 

CLANG,  n.  [L.  clangor;  G.  klang;  D.  klank.  See  the 
verb.] 

A  sharp,  shrill  sound,  made  by  striking  together 
metallic  substances,  or  sonorous  bodies  ;  as,  the  clang 
of  arms  ;  or  any  like  sound  ;  as,  the  clang  of  trumpets. 
This  word  implies  a  degree  of  harshness  in  the 
sound,  or  more  harshness  than  clink.  Milton. 

€LAN"GOR,  (klaug'gor,)  n.  [L.]  A  sharp,  shrill, 
harsh  sound.     [See  Clang.]  Dryden. 

CLAN"COR-OUS,  a.     Sharp  or  harsh  in  sound. 

Spectator. 

€LAN"GOUS,  (klang'gus,)  a.  Making  a  clang,  or 
a  shrill  or  harsh  sound.  Brown. 

CLANK,  n.  [See  Clang.]  The  loud,  shrill,  sharp 
sound  made  by  a  collision  of  metallic,  or  other  so- 
norous bodies.  Spectator. 

CLANK,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  ;  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  as,  the  prisoners  clank 
their  chains. 

CLAN'NlSH,a.  Closely  united,  like  a  clan  ;  disposed 
to  adhere  closely,  as  the  members  of  a  clan. 

CLAN'NlStl-LY,  adv.     In  a  clannish  manner. 

CLAN'NISIi-NESS,  it.  Close  adherence  or  disposition 
to  unite,  as  a  clan. 

CLAN'SIIIP,  n.  A  state  of  union,  as  in  a  family  or 
clan  ;  an  association  under  a  chieftain.  Encyc. 
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CLAP, »,  l. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Clapped  or  Clapt.  [D.  Map- 
pen,  klopnen  ;  Dan.  klapper ;  Sw.  klappa;  G.klappen 
or  Ida  fen;  Russ.  kleplyu.  The  Dutch  and  German 
words  signify  to  clap  or  strike,  and  to  talk,  clatter, 
prate.  Sax.  cleopian  or  clypian,  to  call,  to  speak, 
whence  ycleped,  [obs.  ;]  VV.  clepian,  to  clack,  to  babble, 
from  Hep,  a  lapping,  llepiaw,  to  lap,  to  lick.  Th<- 
sense  is  to  send,  drive,  or  strike,  L.  alapa,  aa/ap.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  motion,  so  as  to  niake 
a  noise  by  the  collision  ;  to  strike  with  something 
broad,  or  having  a  flat  surface;  as,  to  clap  the  hand-; 
to  clap  the  wings.  Locke.     Druu,  ... 

2.  To  thrust ;  to  drive  together  ;  to  shut  hastily  ; 
followed  by  to ;  as,  to  clap  to  the  door  or  gate. 

Locke.     Shak. 

3.  To  thrust  or  drive  together  ;  to  put  one  thing  to 
another  by  a  hasty  or  sudden  motion  ;  followed  by  to, 
on,  or  in  ;  as,  to  clap  the  hand  to  the  mouth  ;  to  clap 
spurs  to  A  horse  ;  to  clap  on  a  saddle. 

Watts.     Addison.     Dryden. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  put,  place,  or  send  ;  followed  by 
in,  into,  under,  over,  &cc. ;  as,  to  clap  one  under  lie: 
hatches  ;  to  clap  one  into  Bedlam  ;  to  clap  a  board 
over  a  pit.  „  Shak.     Spectator. 

5.  To  applaud  ;  to  manifest  approbation  or  praise 
by  striking  the  hands  together;  as,  to  clap  a  per- 
formance on  the  stage. 

6.  To  infect  with  venereal  poison.  Wiseman. 
To  clap  up  ;  to  make  or  complete  hastily  ;  as,  to  clap 

up  a  peace.  Sliak.     Howcl. 

2.  To  imprison  hastily,  or  with  little  delay. 

Sandys. 
CLAP,  v.  i.    To  move  or  drive  together  suddenly  with 
noise. 

The  doors  around  me  clapt.  Dryden. 

2.  To  enter  on  with  alacrity  and  briskness ;  to 
drive  or  thrust  on  ;  as  we  say  to  reapers  or  mowers, 
clap  in,  or  clap  to;  that  is,  enter  on  the  work,  begin 
without  delay,  begin  briskly. 

3.  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Bid  them  clap.  Shak. 

CLAP,?;.  A  driving  together;  a  thrust  and  collision 
of  bodies  with  noise,  usually  bodies  with  broad  sur- 
faces. 

Give  the  door  a  clap.  Sicift. 

2.  A  sudden  act  or  motion  ;  a  thrust. 

Pay  alt  debts  at  one  clap.  Swift. 

3.  A  burst  of  sound  ;  a  sudden  explosion  ;  as,  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

4.  An  act  of  applause  ;  a  striking  of  hands  to  ex- 
press approbation.  Addison. 

5.  A  venereal  infection.     [Fr.  clapoir ;  D.  klapoor.] 

Pope. 

6.  With  falconers,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.  Bailey. 

CLAP'BOARD,  (klab'bord,)n.     A  thin,  narrow  board, 

for  covering  houses.     [U.  States.] 
The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb  for  to  cover  with 

clapboards. 

In  England,   according  to  Bailey,  a  clapboard  is 

what,  in  America,  is  called  a  stare  for  casks. 
CLAP-DISH,  n.    A  wooden  bowl  or  dish. 
CLAP'-DOe-TOR,  71.     One  who  is  skilled  in  filling 

the  clap,  or  venereal  disease.  Tatler. 

€LAP'-NET,  77.    A  net  for  taking  larks,  united  with 

a  looking-glass.  Bailey.     Encyc 

CLAP'Pi-:!),  (klapt,)  pp.   Thrust  or  put  on  'or  together  ; 

applauded  by  striking  the  hands  together  ;  infected 

with  the  venereal  disease. 
CLAP'PER,  n.    A  person  who  claps,  or  applauds  by 

clapping. 

2.  That  which  strikes,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  or 
the  piece  of  wood  that  strikes  a  mill-hopper. 

3.  A  burrow  or  inclosure.     [Obs.] 
CLAP'PER-CLAVV,  v.  t.     [  lap  and  claw.]      To  fight 

and  scratch.     Smart.     Hence, 
2.  To  scold  ;  to  abuse  with  the  tongue  ;   to  revile. 
Shak.    Hudibras. 

CLAP'PING,  ppr.  Driving  or  putting  on,  in,  over,  or 
under,  by  a  sudden  motion  ;  striking  the  hands  to- 
gether. 

CLAP'PING,  ?i.  The  act  of  striking  the  hands  to- 
gether, ordinarily  by  way  of  applause. 

CLAP'-TRAP,  71.  A  trap  for  clapping  in  theaters. 
Hence,  a  trick  or  device  to  gain  applause. 

CLARE,  71.     A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

Chalmers. 

CLAR'EN-CEPX,    j  (klar'en-shu,)  n.     In  Gnat  Brit- 

CLAR'EN-CIEuX,  j  ain,  the  second  king  at  arms 
so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  appointed 
by  Edward  IV.  His  otiice  is  to  marshal  and  dispose 
the  funerals  of  all  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires,  on 
the  south  of  the_  River  Trent.  Bailci/.     Encyc. 

CLaRE'-OB-SCORE',  n,  [L.  clarus,  clear,  and  o'bscu- 
rus,  obscure.] 

Light  and  shade  in  painting;  or  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  piece,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ease  of  the  eye  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  piece;  also,  a  design  of  two  colors.     Encyc. 

CLAR'ET,  n.  [Fr.  clairet,  from  clair,  clear ;  It!  cla- 
rctto.] 

A  species  of  French  wine,  of  a  clear,  pale  red 
color.  Tlunnson. 
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CLAR'I -CHORD,  n.  [L.  claries,  clear,  and  chorda,  a 
string.     See  Chord.] 

A  musical  instrument,  in  form  of  a  spinet,  now 
out  of  use  ;  called,  also,  manichord. 

CLAR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [See  Clarify.]  The  act 
of  clearing;  particularly  the  clearing  or  fining  of 
liquid  substances  from  all  feculent  matter  by  chem- 
ical means.  Bacon. 

CLAR'I-FI-£D,  (lclar'e-f!de,)pp.ora.  Purified;  made 
clear  or  fine  ;  defecated. 

CLAR'I-FI-ER,  n.  That  which  clarifies  or  purifies  ; 
as,  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass,  are  clarifiers 
of  liquors.  Edwards. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  clarified. 

Higgins's  Med.  Repos. 

CLAR'I-F?,  v.t.  [Fr.  clarifier ;  ft.  chiarificare ;  from 
L.  clams,  clear,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  clear  ;  to  purify  from  feculent  matter; 
to  defecate  ;  to  fine  ;  applied  particularly  to  liquors  ; 
as,  to  clarify  wine  or  sirup. 

2.  To  make  clear;  to  brighten  or  illuminate  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  mind  or  reason.     [Rarely  used.]       South. 

€LAR'I-F?,  v.  i.  To  clear  up ;  to  grow  clear  or 
bright. 

His  understanding  clarifies,  in  discoursing  with  another. 

Bacon. 
2.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or  fine  ;  to  become 
pure,  as  liquors.    Cider  clarifies  by  fermentation. 

CLAR'I-FSNING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  clear,  pure,  or 
bright ;  defecating  ;  growing  clear. 

CLAR'I-ON,  n.  [Fr.  clairon;  Sp.  clarin;  It.  chiariua; 
Port,  clarim;  from  L.  clarus,  clear,  from  its  shrill 
sound.] 

A  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  tube  is  narrower  and  its 
tone  more  acute  and  shrill  than  that  of  the  common 
trumpet.  Encyc. 

CLAR-I-O-NET',  )  n.     [Fr.  clarir.ette.]  A  wind  instru- 

CLAR'I-NET,  \  ment  of  music,  with  a  mouth 
partaking  of  a  trumpet  form,  and  played  on  by  means 
of  holes  and  keys. 

CLA-RIS'O-NOUS,  a.     [L.  clarus  and  sonus.] 
Having  a  clear  sound. 

CLAR'I-TUDE,  n.  Clearness;  splendor.  [Little 
used.]  Beaum.  and  Ft. 

€LAR'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  clarte ;  L.  claritas,  from  clarus, 
clear.] 

Clearness  ;  brightness  ;  splendor.     [Little  used.] 
Bacon.    Brown. 

CLART,  v.t.     To  daub,  smear,  or  spread.        Orose. 

CLART'Y,  a.     Wet ;  slippery.  Orose. 

CLaR'Y,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud  or  shrill  noise.  [JVot 
used.]  Qokling. 

CLa'RY,  n.  [A  corruption  of  Sclarea.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Salvia,  or  sage  ;  Salvia  t'clarea. 

CLa'RY-WA-TER,  n.  A  composition  of  brandy, 
sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  am- 
bergris dissolved  in  it.  It  is  a  cardiac,  and  helps  di- 
gestion. Encyc. 

CLASH,  v.i.  [D.kletsen;  G.  klatschen,  hlitschen ;  Dan. 
klatsker.] 

1.  To  strike  against ;  to  drive  against  with  force. 
JVote. —  The  sense  of  this  word  is  simply  to  strike 

against  or  meet  with  force  ;  but  when  two  sounding 
bodies  strike  together,  the  effect  is  a  sound.  Hence 
the  word  often  implies,  to  strike  with  a  noise  ;  as, 
clashing  arms.  •  Denham. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition  ;  to  be  contrary ;  to  act 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  to  interfere,  as  opposing 
persons,  minds,  views,  interests,  &e. ;  as,  the  opin- 
ions of  men  clash ;  clashing  interests.    South.  Bacon. 

Independent  jurisdictions  —  could  not  fail  to  clash. 

Diright's  Tlieol. 
CLASH,  v.  t.     To  strike  one  thing  against  another, 

with  sound.  .  Dryden. 

CLASH,  n.     A  meeting  of  bodies  with  violence  ;   a 
striking  together  with  i  oise ;  collision,  or  noisy  collis- 
ion of  bodies  ;  as,  the  clash  of  arms.  Pope.  Denham. 
2.  Opposition  ;    contradiction  ;   as  between  differ- 
ing or  contending  interests,  views,  purposes,  &c. 
Atterbury.     Denham. 
CLASH'ING,  ppr.    Striking  against  with  noise;  meet- 
ing in  opposition  ;  opposing  ;  interlering. 
CLASH'ING,  a.     Interfering;  opposite;    as,   clashing 

interests. 
CLASH'ING,  n.       A  striking  against ;    collision  of 

bodies  ;   opposition.  Howcl. 

CLASH'ING-LY,  adv.     With  clashing. 
CLASP,  n.     [Ir.  clasba;  elapse,  Chaucer.]  ' 

1.  A  hook  for  fastening  ;  a  catch ;  a  small  hook  to 
hold  together  the  covers  of  a  book,  or  the  different 
parts  of  a  garment,  of  a  belt,  &c.  Addison. 

2.  A  close  embrace  ;  a  throwing  of  the  arms  around. 

Shah. 
CLASP,  v.  t.    To  shut  or  fasten  together  with  a  clasp. 

Pope. 

2.  To  catch  and  hold  by  twining  ;  to  surround  and 
cling  to  ;  as,  the  clasping  ivy.  Milton. 

3.  To  Inclose  and  hold  in  the  hand;  or  simply  to 
inclose  or  encompass  with  the  fingers.  Bacon. 

4.  Tn  embrace  closely  ;  to  throw  the  arms  round  ; 
to  catch  with  the  arms.  Milton.     Dryden. 

5.  To  inclose  and  press. 

CLASP'£D,  fklaspt,)  pp.  Fastened  with  a  clasp  ; 
shut ;  embraced  ;  inclosed  ;  encompassed  ;  caught. 
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CLASP'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  clasps  ;  usually  the 
tendril  of  a  vine  or  other  plant,  which  twines  round 
something  for  support. 

CLASP'ER-£D,  a.    Furnished  with  tendrils. 

CLASP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Twining  round  ;  catching  and 
holding;  embracing;  inclosing;  shutting  or  fasten- 
ing with  a  clasp. 

2.  In  botany,  surrounding  the  stem  at  the  base,  as 
a  leaf.  Martyn. 

CLASP'-KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  A  knife  which  folds  into 
the  handle.  Johnson. 

CLASS,  n.  [L.  classis,  a  class,  a  fleet,  a  troop,  that  is, 
a  collection;  It.  classe;  Fr.  classe  ;  Sp.  close;  Arm. 
clagi,  and  scla$z;  Dan.  klasse,  a  class,  and  klase,  a 
cluster,  a  bunch.  This  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
root  of  L.  claudo,  clausus.] 

1.  An  order  or  rank  of  persons  ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  society,  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance, 
or  equality,  in  rank,  education,  property,  talents,  and 
the  like ;  as  in  the  phrase,  all  classes  of  men  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  readers  of  poetry  may  be  distinguished  into  threi1  classes, 
according  to  their  capacity  of  judging.  Dryden. 

2.  A  number  of  students  in  a  college  or  school,  of 
the  same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  studies.  In 
colleges,  the  students  entering  or  becoming  members 
the  same  year,  and  pursuing  the  same  studies.  In 
academies  and  schools,  the  pupils  who  learn  the 
same  lesson,  and  recite  together.  In  some  cases, 
students  of  different  standings,  pursuing  the  same 
studies  and  reciting  together,  or  attending  the  same 
professor,  or  the  same  course  of  lectures. 

3.  Scientific  division  or  arrangement ;  a  set  of 
beings  or  things  having  something  in  common,  or 
ranged  under  a  common  denomination.  Hence,  in 
zoology,  animals  are  divided  into  classes,  as  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  &c.  So,  in  botany,  plants  are 
arranged  in  classes.  Classes  are  natural  or  artificial  ; 
natural,  when  founded  on  natural  relations  or  resem- 
blances ;  artificial,  when  formed  arbitrarily,  for  want 
of  a  complete  knowledge  of  natural  relations.  Martyn. 

CLASS,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  a  class  or  classes,  to  ar- 
range in  sets,  or  ranks,  according  to  some  method 
founded  on  natural  distinctions  ;  to  place  together, 
or  in  one  division,  men  or  things  which  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  have,  something  in  common. 

2.  To  place  in  ranks  or  divisions  students  that  are 
pursuing  the  same  studies;  to  form  into  a  class  or 
classes. 

CLASSED,  (kl'ast,)  pp.  Arranged  in  a  class  or  in 
sets. 

CLAS'SIC,  )  a.      [L.  classicus ;   Fr.  classique ;   It. 

CLAS'SIC-AL,  )  classico  :  Sp.  clasico ;  from  L.  classis, 
the  first  order  of  Roman  citizens.] 

1.  Relating  to  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
of  the  first  rank  or  estimation,  which,  in  modern 
times,  have  been,  and  still  are,  studied  as  the  best 
models  of  fine  writing.  Thus  Aristotle,  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides,  &c,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cesar,  and  Tacitus, 
among  the  Latins,  are  classical  authors.    Hence, 

2.  Pertaining  to  writers  of  the  first  rank  among 
the  moderns  ;  being  of  the  first  order ;  constituting 
the  best  model  or  authority  as  an  author ;  as,  Ad- 
dison and  Johnson  are  English  classical  writers. 
Hence,  classical  denotes  pure,  chaste,  correct,  re- 
fined ;  as,  a  classical  taste  ;  a  classical  style. 

At  Liverpool,  Roscoe  is  like  Ponipey's  column  at  Alexandria, 
towering  alone  in  classic  dignity.  Irving. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  class  or  Classis. 
CLAS'SIC,  n.    An  author  of  the  first  rank  ;  a  writer 

whose  style  is  pure,  correct,  and  refined  ;  primarily, 
a  Greek  or  Roman  author  of  this  character ;  but  the 
word  is  applied  to  writers  of  a  like  character  in  any 
nation.  Pope. 

2.  A  book  written  by  an  author  of  the  first  class. 
CLAS'SIC  AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  classes; 
according  to  a  regular  order  of  classes  or  sets. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  bear  all  its  specilic  details  in  the 
memory,  if  they  were  not  classically  arranged. 

Kerr's  Lavoisier. 

2.  In  a  classical  manner ;  according  to  the  manner 
of  classical  authors. 
CLAS-SIC-AL'I-TY,    /  n.     The  quality  of  being  clas- 
CLAS'SIC  AL-NESS,  \      sical. 

CLAS-SIF'IC,  a.  Constituting  a  class  or  classes; 
noting  classification,  or  the  order  of  distribution  into 
sets.  Med.  Repos.  Hex.  2. 

€LAS-SI-FI-C.VTION,«.  [See  Classify-.]  The  act 
of  forming  into  a  class  or  classes  ;  distribution  into 
sets,  sorts,  or  ranks.  EnfieltPs  Phil.     Encyc. 

CLAS'SI-FI-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  classifica- 
tion ;  that  admits  of  classification.       Am.  Eclectic. 
CLAS'S1-FI-£D,    pp.    or   a.      Arranged    in    classes  ; 

formed  into  a  class  or  classes. 
CLAS'SI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  classis,  a  class,  and  facio,  to 
make  ;  a  word  of  modern  coinage.] 

To  make  a  class  or  classes  ;  to  distribute  into 
classes ;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to  some  com- 
mon properties  or  characters. 

The  diseases  and  casualties  are  not  scientifically  classified. 
Tooke,  Russ.  Bmp.  i.  531.  See  also  Aikin's  Letters,  10S. 
Black's  Chemistry,  i.  345.  Walsh,  iii.  44.  Stewart,  El. 
Phil.  i.  187. 
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CLAS'SI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Forming  a  class  or  classes ; 

arranging  in  sorts  or  ranks. 
CLASS'ING,  ppr.     Arranging  in  a  class  or  classes. 
CLAS'SIS,  K.     Class  ;  order  ;  sort.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  judicatory  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  French 
churches,  corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

3.  A  convention  or  assembly.      "  Milton. 
CLAT'TER,  v.  i.     [D.  Idateren,  kletteren ;  W.  clewtiaw ; 

Sax.  clatninge,  a  clattering.  tiu.Fr.ec/ater,'  ~L.latro, 
to  bark ;  Sax.  hlyd,  loud.  It  seems  to  be  a  diminu- 
tive.] 

1.  To  make  rattling  sounds ;  to  make  repeated 
sharp  sounds,  as  by  striking  sonorous  bodies ;  as,  to 
clatter  on  a  shield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  continual  or  repeated  sharp  sounds,  or 
rattling  sounds,  by  being  struck  together;  as,  clatter- 
ing arms. 

3.  To  talk  fast  and  idly ;  to  run  on ;  to  rattle  with 
the  tongue.  Spenser. 

CLAT'TER,  v.  t.    To  strike  and  make  a  rattling  noise. 


You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle. 


Swift. 


2.  To  dispute,  jar,  or  clamor.     [A  low  word.] 

Martin. 
CLAT'TER,  n.    A  rapid  succession  of  abrupt,  sharp 

sounds,  made  by  the  collision  of  metallic  or  other 

sonorous  bodies  ;  rattling  sounds.  Swift. 

2.  Tumultuous  and  confused  noise ;  a  repetition 

of  abrupt,  sharp  sounds.  -  Swift.     Shak. 

CLAT'TER-ER,  n.     One  who  clatters  ;  a  babbler. 
CLAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  or  uttering  sharp, 

abrupt  sounds,  as  by  a  collision  of  sonorous  bodies; 

talking  fast,  with  noise;  rattling. 
CL AT'TER-I NG,  n.     A  rattl ing  noise. 
CLAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  clattering. 
CLAU'DENT,    a.      [L.    claudens ;    claudo,   to  shut.] 

Shutting;  confining;  drawing  together;  as,  a  clau- 

dent  muscle.     [Little  used.] 
CLAU'DI-CANT,  a.    Halting;  limping.     [Little used.] 
CLAU'DI-CaTE,  v.  i.      [L.  claudico,   to  limp,   from 

claudus,  lame.]     To  halt  or  limp.     [Little  used,  or  not 

at  all.] 
CLAU-DI-CA'TION,  n.    A  halting  or  limping.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
CLAUSE,  n.     [Fr.  clause ;  L.  clausura,  from  claudo,  to 

shut;  Gr.   kXcioi,   KXciaroc  ;   W.  claws;   Eng.  close; 

Sax.  hlidan,  to  cover  ;  hlid,  a  cover,  a  lid,  which  see. 

Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9.] 
Literally,  a  close,  or  inclosure.    Hence,  that  which 

is  included,  or  contained,  within  certain  limits. 

1.  In  language,  or  grammar,  a  member  of  a  period 
or  sentence  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  sentence,  in  which 
the  words  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other 
in  sense,  and  can  not,  with  propriety,  be  separated  by 
a  point ;  as,  "  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  after- 
ward rose  to  favor,  and  obtained  several  honors, 
civil  and  military."  In  this  sentence  are  two 
clauses. 

2.  An  article  in  a  contract  or  other  writing;  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  contract,  will,  agreement,  chatter, 
commission,  or  other  writing ;  a  distinct  stipulation, 
condition,  proviso,  grant,  covenant,  &c.  South. 

CLAUS'THAL-ITE,    n.     Native   seleniuret  of  lead, 

having  a  lead-gray  color.  Dana. 

CLAUS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  clauslrum,  an  inclosure,  from 
claudo.     See  Clause.] 

Relating  to  a  cloister,  or  religious  house ;  as,  a 
claustral  prior.  Ayliffe. 

CLAU'SU-LAR,  a.    Consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

Smart. 
CLAOS'ITRE,  (klaw'zhur,)  n.     [See  Clause.]     The 
act  of  shutting  up  or  confining;  confinement.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Qeddes. 
2.  In  anatomy,  an  imperforated  canal. 

Coze.     Quincy. 

CLA'V A-TED    \  "'  *  ^"  clava ;  Eng-  a  cluh '"  W"  clwP*-] 

1.  Club-shaped;  having  the  form  of  a  club  ;  grow- 
ing gradually  thicker  toward  the  top,  as  certain  parts 
of  a  plant.  Martyn. 

2.  Set  with  knobs.  Woodward. 
CLAVE,  pret.  of  Cleave. 
€LAV'EL-LA-TED,  a.    An  epithet  applied  to  potash 

and  pearlash,  (clavellati  cineres,)  from  the  billets  of 
wood  with  which  they  were  burnt.     Smart.     Coze. 

CLa'VI-A-RY,  71.     [L.   clanis,  a  key;  Gr.  k\cic,  con- 
tracted from  kXciSow;  L.  claudo.] 

In  music,  an  index  of  keys,  or  a  scale  of  lines  and 
spaces.  Encyc,  art.  Clef. 

CEAV'l-CHORD,  7i.     [L.  clavis,  a  key,  and  chorda,  a 
string.] 

A  musical  instrument  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  the 
nature  of  a  spinet.  The  strings  are  muffled  with 
small  bits  of  fine  woolen  cloth,  to  soften  the  sounds  ; 
used  in  nunneries.     [See  Claricmord.]  Encyc. 

CLAV'I-CLE,    n.     [L.   claokula,  a  tendril,  that  is,  a 
little  key  or  fastener,  from  clavis,  a  key  or  lock.]  . 

The  collar  bone.     There  are  two  clavicles,  or  chan- 
nel bones,  joined  at  one  end  to  the  scapula  or  shoul- 
der bone,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum  or  breast  \ 
bone.  Quincy. 

CLAVT-CORN,  n.     The  name  of  a  family  of  insects. 

CLA'VLER,  n.     [L.  clacis,  a  key.]     In  music,  an  as- 
semblage of  all  the  keys  of  an  organ  or  piano-forte, 
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representing  all    the   sounds  used   in   melody  and 

harmony. 
€LA-Vie'U_-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  collar  bone  or 

clavicle. 
CLAV'1-GER,  n.      [L.   clavii,  a   key,  and  gcro,  to 

cany.] 
One  who  keeps  the  keys  of  any  place. 

Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 
CLAW,   n.     [Sax.  claw  ;   G.   klaue ;  D.   klaauw ;  Dan. 

klov  ;  Sw.  Idof,  or  klo.] 

1.  The  sharp,  hooked  nail,  of  a  beast,  bird,  or  other 
animal. 

Every  beast  (.hut  parleth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two 

claws,  and  chewelh  the  cud,  ye  >hall  eut.  — Dent.  xiv. 
His  nails  were  grown  like  birds'  claios.  —  Dun.  iv. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  an  animal  armod  with 
hooked  nails. 

3.  The  hand,  in  contempt. 

CLAW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  clawen.]    To  pull,  tear,  or  scratch 
with  the  nails.  Shak.     South. 

2.  To  scratch  or  tear  in  general ;  to  tickle. 

Shak.     Hudibras. 

3.  To  flatter.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 
To  da*?  off  or  away  ;  to  scold  or  rail  at.  L'Estrange. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  turn  to  windward  and  beat, 
to  prevent  falling  on  a  lee  shore.     Hence, 

3.  lit  vulvar  language,  to  get  off" or  escape. 
CLAWRACK,  n.  [claw  and  back.]     One  who  flatters  ; 

a  sycophant ;  a  wheedler.  Jewel. 

CLAW£D,  (klawd,)  pp.    Scratched,  pulled,  or  torn 

with  claws. 

2.  a.  Furnished  with  claws.  Grew. 

CLAWING,  ppr.    Pulling,  tearing,  or  scratching  with 

claws  or  nails. 
CLAWING  OFF,  n.    The  act  of  beating  or  working 
oil"  from  a  lee  shore,  or  from  another  vessel. 

Totten. 
CLA.WLESS,  a..    Destitute  of  claws. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
CLAY,  n.     [Sax.  clmg;  G.  klei;  D.  klei;  W.clai;  Dan. 
kliBg,  viscous,  sticky.] 

1.  The  name  of  certain  substances  which  are  mix- 
tures of  silex  and  alumiue,  sometimes  with  lime, 
magnesia,  alkali,  and  metallic  oxyds.  A  species  of 
earths  which  are  firmly  coherent,  weighty,  compact, 
and  hard  when  dry,  but  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile 
when  moist,  and  smooth  to  the  touch  ;  not  readily 
diffusible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  readily 
subsiding  in  it.  They  contract  by  heat.  Clays  ab- 
sorb water  greedily,  and  become  soft,  but  are  so 
tenacious  as  to  be  molded  into  any  shape  ;  and  hence 
they  are  the  materials  of  bricks  and  various  vessels, 
domestic  and  chemical.  Encyc.     Clcaoeland. 

2.  In  poetry  and  in  Scripture,  earth  in  general. 

Donne. 

1  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.  — Job  xxxiii. 

3.  In  Scripture,  clay  is  used  to  express  frailty, 
liableness  to  decay  and  destruction. 

They  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay.  — Job  iv. 

CLAY  ,  v.  t.    To  cover  or  manure  with  clay.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  purify  and  whiten  with  clay,  as  sugar. 

Edwards,  IV.  lad. 
CLaY-RRaIN'BD,  a.     Stupid.  Shak. 

CLAY'-BIJILT,  (kla'hill,)  a.     Built  with  clay. 
CLaY'-CoLD,  a.    Cold  as  clay  or  earth  ;  lifeless. 

Rowe. 
€LaY'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  or  manured  with  clay. 
2.  Purified  and  whitened    witli   clay  ;    as,    clayed 
sugar.  Edwards. 

CLAYES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  claie,  a  hurdle  ;  VV.  clwyd.] 

In  fortification,  wattles  or  hurdles  made  with  stakes 
interwoven  witli  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 

Chambers. 
CLaY'EY,   a.    Consisting  of  clay  ;   abounding  with 

clay  ;  partaking  of  clay  ;  like  clay. 
CLAY'-GROUND,  v.    Ground  consisting  of  clay,  or 

abounding  with  it. 
CLAY'ING,  ppr.     Covering  or  manuring  with  clay. 

2.  Purifying  with  clay. 
CLAY'ISH,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay,   or 

containing  particles  of  it. 
CLAY'-LAND,  )  7i.      Land    consisting    of    clay,    or 
CLaY'-SOIL,    \      abounding  with  it. 
€LaY'-Ma\RL,  n.    A.  whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay. 

Mortimer. 
€LaY'MORE,  n.      A  large  sword,  used  formerly  by 

the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
CLAY'-PIT,  b.     A  pit  where  clay  is  dug.     Woodward. 
€La  Y'-SLATE,  ?t.     In  mineralogy,  argillaceous  schist ; 

argillite. 
CLaY'-SToNE,  «.  A  mineral,  the  thonstein  of  Wer- 
ner, and  indurated  clay  of  Kirwan.  It  resembles 
compact  limestone  or  calcareous  marl.  Its  texture  is 
porous,  compact,  or  slaty.  Its  color  is  gray,  often 
tinged  with  yellow  or  blue  ;  also  rose  or  pale  red,  or 
brownish  red,  and  sometimes  greenish.  Cteavcland. 
CLEAN,  a.  [Sax.  clwne ;  VV.  "tot  or  glain  ;  Ir.  g Ian ; 
Arm.  glan.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open 
or  to  remove,  to  separate.] 

In  a  general  sense,  free  from  extraneous  matter,  or 
whatever  is  injurious  or  offensive  :  hence  its  signifi- 
cation depends  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 


CLE 

1.  Free  from  dirt,  or  other  foul  matter ;  as,  clean 
water  ;  a  clean  cup  ;  a  clean  floor. 

6.  Free  from  weeds  or  stones ;  as,  clean  land  ;  a 
clean  garden  or  field. 

3.  Free  from  knots  or  branches ;  as,  clean  timber. 
In  America,  clear  is  generally  used. 

4.  Free  from  moral  impurity  ;  innocent. 

Who   can    bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  F  —  Job  xiv. 
Acts  xviii. 

5.  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement.  Lev.  x. 
Mum.  xix. 

6.  Free  from  guilt;  sanctified;  holy.  John  xiii. 
Ps.  li. 

7.  That  might  be  eaten  by  the  Hebrews.  Gen. 
vii.  viii. 

8.  That  might  be  used.    Luke  xi. 

9.  Free  from  a  foul  disease ;  cured  of  leprosy.  2 
Kings  v.     Matt.  viii. 

10.  Dextrous ;  adroit ;  not  bungling ;  free  from 
awkwardness ;  as,  a  de-ri7i  feat ;  a  clean  boxer. 

11.  Free  from  infection  ;  as,  a  clean  ship.  A  clean 
bill  of  health  is  a  certificate  that  a  ship  is  clean,  or 
free  from  infection. 

CLEAN,  adv.  Quite  ;  perfectly  ;  wholly ;  entirely  ; 
fully  ;  indicating  separation  or  complete  removal  of 
every  part.  "  The  people  passed  clean  over  Jordan." 
Josh.  hi.  "  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever  ?  "  Ps. 
lxxvii.  This  use  of  clean  is  not  now  elegant,  and  not 
used  except  in  vulgar  language. 

2.  Without  miscarriage  ;  dextrously. 

Pope  came  off  dean  with  Homer.  Henley. 

CLEAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  claman;  W.  glanau.  See  the 
adjective.] 

To  remove  all  foreign  matter  from ;  to  separate 
from  any  thing  whatever  is  extraneous  to  it,  or  what- 
ever is  foul,  noxious,  or  offensive,  as  dirt  or  filth 
from  the  hands,  body,  or  clothes  ;  foul  matter  from  a 
vessel ;  weeds,  shrubs,  and  stones  from  a  meadow ;  to 
purify.  Thus  a  house  is  cleaned  by  sweeping  and 
wjtshing ;  a  field  is  cleaned  by  plowing  and  hoeing. 

CLF.AN'fiD,  pp.    Freed  from  filth  or  dirt. 

CLeAN'ER,  n.     A  person  or  thing  that  cleans 

CLicAN'-HAND-ED,  a.     Having  clean  hands. 

CLeAN'-HEART-ED,  a.    Having  a  pure  heart. 

CLEAN'ING,  ppr.    Freeing  from  filth. 

CLeAN'ING,  ?i.     The  act  of  making  clean. 

2.  The  afterbirth  of  cows,  ewes,  &c.      Oardiner. 

CLEAN'LI-NESS,  (klen'li-ness,)  n.  [from  cleanly.] 
Freedom  from  dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul,  extraneous 
matter.  Addison. 

2.  Neatness  of  person  or  dress  ;  purity.        Swift. 

CLEAN'LY,  (klen'ly,)  a.  [from  clean.]  Free  from 
dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul  matter  ;  neat ;  carefully  avoid- 
ing filth.  Dryden.    Addison. 

2.  Pure  ;  free  from  mixture  ;  innocent ;  as,  cleanly 
joys.  Glanville. 

3.  Cleansing ;  making  clean  ;  as,  cleanly  powder. 

Prior. 

4.  Nice  ;  artful ;  dextrous  ;  adroit ;  as,  a  cleanly 
play  ;  a  cleanly  evasion.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.     L'Estrange. 

CLEAN'LY,  (klen'ly,)  adv.  In  a  clean  manner ; 
neatly  ;  without  filth.  Shak. 

CLEAN'NESS,  7i.  Freedom  from  dirt,  filth,  and  for- 
eign matter;  neatness. 

2.  Freedom  from  infection  or  a  foul  disease. 

3.  Exactness;  purity;  justness;  correctness;  used 
of  language  or  style ;  as,  cleanness  of  expression. 
[Obs.]  Dryden. 

4.  Purity  ;  innocence. 

In  Scripture,  cleanness  of  hands  denotes  innocence. 

Cleanness   of    teeth    denotes    want    of    provisions. 

Amos  iv.  6. 
CLEANS'A-BLE,    (klenz'a-bl,)    a.      That     may    be 

cleansed.  Sherwood. 

CLEANSE,  (klenz,)  v.  t,     [Sax.  clcensian,  from  clame, 

clean.] 

1.  To  purify  ;  to  make  clean  ;  to  remove  filth,  or 
foul  matter  of  any  kind,  or  by  any  process  whatever, 
as  by  washing,  rubbing,  scouring,  scraping,  purging, 
ventilation,  &c. ;  as,  to  cleanse  the  hands  or  face  ;  to 
cleanse  a  garment ;  to  cleanse  the  bowels  ;  to  cleanse  a 
ship  ;  to  cleanse  an  infected  house. 

2.  To  free  from  a  foul  or  infectious  disease;  to 
heal.    Lev.  xiv.  4,  8.    Mark  i.  42. 

3.  To  free  from  ceremonial  pollution,  and  conse- 
crate to  a  holy  use.    Mum.  viii.  15.    Ezek.  xliii.  20. 

4.  To  purify  from  guilt.     1  John  i.  7. 

5.  To  remove  ;  as,  to  cleanse  a  crime.       Drtplcn. 
CLEANSED,   (klcnzd,)  pp.      Purified  ;  made  clean  ; 

purged  ;    healed. 
CLEANS'ER,    (klenz'er,)    n.      He    or    that    which 

cleanses  ;  in  medicine.,  a  detergent.  Arbuthnot. 

CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)  ppr.     Purifying;   making 

clean;  purging;    removing  foul  or  noxious   matter 

from  ;  freeing  from  guilt. 
CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)  a.     Adapted   to  cleanse 

and  petrify. 
CLEANS'ING,  (klenz'ing,)  ti.     The   act  of  purifying 

or_  purging.     Mark  i.  44.     Luke  v.  14. 
eLEAN'-TIM'BER-£D,  a.    Well-proportioned.    [Mot 

iu_use.]  Slialt. 

CLEAR,  s.t  [W.  clacr,  clear,  bright,  from  llacr,  a  re- 
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flux,  llacrv,  to  ebb,  to  clear,  or  W.  eglur,  clear,  from 
llur,  extended,  [like  floor;]  Ir.  gleair,  lear,  leir,  and 
glor ;  Arm.  sclcar ;  L.  clarus ,J  Fr,  clair  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  claro;  It.  chiaro ;  D.  kUiar ;  G.  klar;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  klar.     See  Glare  and  Glory.] 

1.  Open  ;  free  from  obstruction  ;  as,  a  clear  plat  of 
ground  ;  the  way  is  clear. 

2.  Free  from  clouds,  or  fog  ;  serene ;  as,  a  clear 
day. 

3.  Free  from  foreign  matter  ;  unmixed  ;  pure  ;  as, 
clear  water  ;  clear  sand  ;  clear  air  ;  clear  glass. 

4.  Free  from  any  thing  that  creates  doubt  or  un- 
certainty ;  apparent  ;  evident  ;  manifest  ;  not  ob- 
scure ;  conspicuous  ;  that  is,  open  to  the  mind ;  as, 
the  reason  is  clear. 

5.  Unclouded  ;  luminous ;  not  obscured  ;  as,  a 
clear  sun  ;  a  clear  shining  after  a  rain.     2  Sam.  xxiii. 

6.  Unobstructed  ;  unobscured  ;  as,  a  clear  view. 

7.  Perspicacious ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  clear  sight, 

8.  Not  clouded  with  care,  or  ruffled  by  passion ; 
cheerful  ;  serene  ;  as,  a  clear  aspect.  Milton. 

9.  Evident ;  undeniable  ;  indisputable ;  as,  the 
victory  was  clear.  Milton. 

10.  Quick  to  understand  ;  prompt ;  acute. 

Mother  of  BCience,  now  1  feel  thy  power 

Within  me  clear.  Milton. 

11.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame ;  innocent ;  unspotted  ; 
irreproachable.    2  Cor.  vii. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.  Pope. 

12.  Free  from  bias ;  unprepossessed  ;  not  preoc- 
cupied ;   impartial  ;  as,  a  clear  judgment.    Sidney. 

13.  Free  from  debt  or  obligation  ;  not  liable  to 
prosecution ;  as,  to  be  clear  of  debt  or  responsibility. 

Gay. 

14.  Free  from  deductions  or  charges ;  as,  clear 
gain  or  profit.  Locke. 

15.  Not  entangled  ;  unembarrassed  ;  free ;  as,  the 
cable  is  clear.  A  ship  is  clear,  when  she  is  so  remote 
from  shore  or  other  object,  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of 
striking,  or  to  have  sea  room  sufficient. 

16.  Open  ;  distinct ;  not  jarring,  or  harsh ;  as,  a  clear 
sound  ;  a  clear  voice. 

17.  Liberated  ;  freed  ;  acquitted  of  charges ;  as,  a 
man  has  been  tried,  and  got  clear. 

18.  Free  from  spots  or  any  thing  that  disfigures ; 
as,  a  clear  skin. 

Clear  is  followed  by  from  or  by  of. 

Thou  shall  be  clear  from  this  my  oath.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

The  air  is  clear  o/darnp  exhalations.  Temple. 

CLEAR;  adv.     Plainly ;  not  obscurely  ;  manifestly. 
2.  Clean  ;    quite  ;    entirely  ;    wholly  ;    indicating 
entire  separation  ;  as,  to    cut    a  piece    clear  off ;  to 
go  clear  away ;    but   in  this   sense  its   use   is  not 
elegant. 

Clear,  or  777  the  clear,  among  joiners  and  carpenters, 
is  applied  to  the  net  distance  between  two  bodies, 
where  no  other  intervenes,  or  tc-tween  their  nearest 
surfaces  ;  e.  g.,  to  the  space  within  walls,  or  length 
and  breadth  clear  or  exclusive  of  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

CLEAR,  v.  t.  To  make  clear  ;  to  fine  ;  to  remove  any 
thing  foreign  ;  to  separate  from  any  foul  matter;  to 
purify  ;  to  clarify  ;  as,  to  clear  liquors. 

2.  To  free  from  obstructions  ;  as,  to  clear  the  road. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  noxious  or  injurious ;  as, 
to  clear  the  ocean  of  pirates ;  to  clear  the  land,  of 
enemies. 

4.  To  remove  any  encumbrance,  or  embarrass- 
ment ;  often  followed  by  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  clear  off 
debts  ;  to  clear  away  rubbish. 

5.  To  free;  to  liberate,  or  disengage;  to  exonerate; 
as,  to  clear  a  man  from  debt,  obligation,  or  duty. 

6.  To  cleanse ;  as,  to  clear  the  hands  from  filth  ; 
to  clear  the  bowels. 

7.  To  remove  any  thing  that  obscures,  as  clouds  or 
fog;  to  make  bright ;  as,  to  clear  the  sky  ;  sometimes 
followed  by  up,  Dryden.    Milton. 

8.  To  free  from  obscurity,  perplexity,  or  ambiguity  ; 
as,  to  clear  a  question  or  theory  ;  to  clear  up  a  case  or 
point.  Prior. 

9.  To  purge  from  the  imputation  of  guilt;  to  jus- 
tify or  vindicate. 

How  shall  we  clear  ourselves? — Gen.  xtiv. 

That  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

10.  In  a  legal  sense,  to  acquit  on  trial,  by  verdict ; 
as,  the  prisoner  has  been  tried  and  cleared. 

11.  To  make  gain  or  profit,  beyond  all  expenses 
and  charges ;  as,  to  clear  ten  per  cent,  by  a  sale  of 
goods,  or  by  a  voyage. 

12.  To  remove  wood  from  land  ;  to  cut  down 
trees,  remove  or  burn  them,  and  prepare  land  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  as,  to  clear  land  for  wheat. 

13.  To  leap  over  or  pass  by  without  touching,  or 
failure  ;  as,  to  clear  a  hedge  or  ditch.  IV.  Scott. 

To  clear  a  ship  at  the  custom-house,  is  to  exhibit  the 
documents  required  by  law,  give  bonds,  or  perform 
other  acts  requisite,  and  procure  a  permission  to  sail, 
and  such  papers  as  the  law  requires. 

To  clear  the  land,  in  seamen's  lanrruagc,  is  to  gain 
such  a  distance  from  shore,  as  to  have  open  sea  room, 
and  be  out  of  danger  from  the  land. 

To  clear  tne  hold,  is  to  empty  or  unload  a  ship. 

To  clear  a  ship  for  action,  or  to  clear  for  action,  is  to 
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remove  all  encumbrances  from  the  decks,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  engagement. 

CLEAR,  v.  i.  To  become  free  from  clouds  or  fog;  to 
become  fair  ;  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  away  ;  as, 
the  sky  clears ;  the  weather  clears  up  ;  it  clears  away ; 
it  clears  off. 

2.  To  be  disengaged  from  encumbrances,  distress, 
or  entanglements  ;  lo  become  free  or  disengaged. 

He  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse.  Bacon. 

CLEAR' AGE,  7t.  The  removing  of  any  thing.  [Lit- 
tle used*] 

CLf.AR'ANCE,  n.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  or  vessel 
has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house  ;  permission  to 
sail. 

€LeAR'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  ;  freed  from  foreign 
matter,  or  from  encumbrance  ;  made  manifest ;  made 
luminous;  cleansed;  liberated;  acquitted;  disen- 
gaged. 

CLeAR'ER,  n.  That  which  clears,  purifies,  or  en- 
lightens ;  that  which  brightens.  Jlddison. 

CLeAR'ING,  ppr.  Purifying;  removing  foul  matter, 
encumbrances,  or  obstructions  ;  making  evident,  or 
luminous;  cleansing;  liberating;  disengaging ;  ac- 
quitting ;  making  gain  beyond  all  costs  and  charges. 

CLeAR'ING,  n.  A  defense  ;  justification  ;  vindica- 
tion.   2  Cor.  vii. 

2.  A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for 
cultivation  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  America. 

3.  The  act  of  making  clear. 
CLEAR'ING-HOU.SE,  n.     A  place  in  London,  where 

bankers  meet  daily,  to  exchange  drafts   and  settle 
balances.  M  Culloch. 

CLeAR'LY,  adv.  Plainly ;  evidently ;  fully  ;  as,  the 
fact  is  clearly  proved. 

2.  Without  obstruction  ;  luminously ;  as,  to  shine 
clearly. 

3.  With  clear  discernment;  as,  to  understand 
clearly. 

4.  Without  entanglement  or  confusion.      Bacon. 

5.  Plainly;  honestly;  candidly. 

Deal  clearly  and  impartially  witli  you'-selves.  Tillolson. 

6.  Without  reserve,  evasion,  orsubterfuge.    Davics. 
CLEAR'NESS,  n.t  Freedom  from  foul  or  extraneous 

matter  ;  purity  ;  as,  the  clearness  of  Witter,  or  other 
liquor. 

2.  Freedom  from  obstruction  or  encumbrance ;  as, 
the  clearness  of  the  ground. 

3.  Freedom  from  fogs  or  clouds  ;  openness;  as,  the 
clearness  of  the  sky.  It  generally  expresses  less  than 
briglitness  or  splendor.     Ez.  xxiv. 

4.  Distinctness  ;  perspicuity  ;  luminousness  ;  as, 
the  clearness  of  reason,  of  views,  of  arguments,  of 
explanations. 

5.  Plainness,  or  plain  dealing;  sincerity;  honesty; 
fairness  ;  candor.  Bacon. 

6.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill.  Sliak. 

7.  Freedom  from  spots,  or  any  thing  that  dis- 
figures ;  as,  the  clearness  of  the  skin. 

€LeAR'-SEE-ING.  a.  Having  a  clear  sight  or  under- 
standing. 

CLEAR'-SHIN'ING,  a.  [clear  and  shine.]  Shining 
with  brightness,  or  unobstructed  splendor.       Shak. 

CLEAR'-SIGHT'ED,  a,  [clear  and  sight.']  Seeing 
with  clearness  ;  having  acuteness  of  sight  ;  discern- 
ing ;  perspicacious  ;  as,  clear-sighted  reason  ;  a  clear- 
sighted  judge. 

CLeAR'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  n.     Acute  discernment. 

Bp.  Barlow. 

CLF.AR'-STARCH,  v.  t.  [clear  and  starch.']  To 
stiffen  with  starch,  and  then  clear  by  clapping  with 
the  hands  ;  as,  to  clear-starch  muslin. 

CLeAR'-STARCH-JED,  (-starcht,)  pp.  or  a.  Stiffened 
with  starch,  and  then  cleared  by  clapping. 

CLEAR'-STARCH'ER,  n.    One  who  clear-starches. 

CLisAR'-STARCH'lNG,  ppr.  Stiffening  with  starch, 
and  then  clearing  by  clapping  in  the  hands. 

2.  n.  The  act  of  stiffening  with  starch,  and  then 
clearing  by  clapping  in  the  hands. 

CLeAR'-STo-RY,  jt.  In  Gothic  architecture,  an  upper 
story,  or  row  of  windows  in  a  church,  tower,  or 
other  erection,  rising  clear  above  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  building.  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

€LeAR'-ToN-£D,  a.     Having  a  clear  sound. 

CLeAT,  n.*  [Q,u.  the  root  of  L.  claudo,  Gr.  xXetOpw, 
the  fastener.]  e 

1.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood  nailed  on  in  joinery. 
*2.  A  term  applied  to  small  wooden  projections  in 

tackle,  to  fasten  ropes  by. 
CLEAVA-BLE,  a.     Tha't  may  cleave  or  be  divided. 
CLEAVAGE,  n.     The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  the  capability  observed  in  crystals 
to  undergo  mechanical  division  in  certain  fixed 
directions.  Dana. 

CLEAVE, u.  i. ;  pret.  Clave  or  Cleaved.  [Sax.  cleofian, 
cliofian,  to  split  and  to  adhere  ;  clifian,  to  adhere  ; 
D.  kleeven  ;  G.  klebcji  or  kleiben  ;  Dan.  khebcr,  kleber  ; 
Sw.  klibba ;  Russ.  lipnu.  The  old  preterit,  clave,  is 
obsolescent.] 

1.  To  stick  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  hold  to. 

My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.  —  Ps.  cii. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  — Ps.  exxxvii. 

Cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  —  Rom.  xii. 

2.  To  unite  aptly  ;  to  fit ;  to  sit  well  on.       Shak. 
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3.  To  unite  or  be  united  closely  in  interest  or  affec- 
tion ;  to  adhere  with  strong  attachment. 

A  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife.  — 

Gen.  ii.    Matt.  xix. 
Cleave  lo  Jehovah  your  God.  — Josh,  xxiii. 

CLE  AVE,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Cleft  ;  pp.  Cleft  or  Cleaved. 
The  old  pret.,  d  ve,  is  obsolete  ;  clave  is  obsolescent. 
The  old  participle,  cloven,  is  obsolescent,  or  rather 
used  as  an  adjective.  [Sax.  cleofian,  or  clifian;  D. 
klooven  ;  G.  klieben  ;  Sw.  klyfwa ;  Dan.  kldver ;  Russ. 
lopayu ;  Gr.  \i-ko>.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  L.  liber,  free,  and  bark,  book,  libcro,  to  tree, 
Fr.  livrer,  whence  deliver.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force  ;  to  split  or  rive;  to 
open  or  sever  the  cohering  parts  of  a  body,  by  cutting, 
or  by  the  application  of  force  ;  as,  to  cleave  wood  ;  to 
cleave  a  rock  ;  to  cleave  the  flood.     Ps.  lxxiv. 

Milton.     Dry  den. 

2.  To  part  or  open  naturally. 

Every  beast  that  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws.  —  Deut.  xiv. 
CLEAVE,  v.  i.     To  part ;  to  open  ;  to  crack  ;  to  sep- 
arate, as  parts  of  cohering  bodies ;  as,  the  ground 
cleaves  by  frost. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof.  —  Zech. 
xiv. 

CLEAVED,  pp.     Split ;  rived  ;  divided. 

CLeAVE'LAND-iTE,  7i.  [from  Professor  Clcavcland.] 
A  mineral,  generally  of  a  white  or  grayish-white 
color,  sometimes  blue,  or  bluish,  or  reddish  ;  called 
also  silicious  felspar,  or  albite.  Phillips. 

CLEAVER,  n.  One  who  cleaves ;  that  which 
cleaves  ;  a  butcher's  instrument  for  cutting  animal 
bodies  into  joints  or  pieces.  A-buthnot. 

CLEAVING,  ppr.  Sticking;  adhering;  uniting  to. 
Also,  splitting  ;  dividing  ;  riving. 

CLEAVING,  7».  The  forcible  separation  of  a  body 
into  parts,  particularly  of  wood  in  the  direction  of 
its  fibers. 

CLeCHE,  n.*  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross,  charged 
with  another  cross  of  the  same  figure,  but  of  the 
color  of  the  field.  Eucyc. 

CLEDGE,  n.  Among  miners,  the  upper  stratum  of 
fuller's  earth. 

CLEDG'Y,  a.  An  epithet  applied  *.o  stubborn,  tena- 
cious soils,  or  those  mixed  with  clay.        Holloway. 

CLEF,  n.  *  [Fr.  clef;  L.  clavis,  a  key,  the  fastener.] 
A  character  in  music  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
staff,  to  determine  the  degree  of  elevation  occupied 
by  that  staff  in  the  general  claviary  or  system,  and  to 
point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  con- 
tains in  the  line  of  that  clef.  Rousseau. 

CLEFT,  pp.  or  a.  from  Cleave.  Divided ;  split ;  parted 
asunder.  Milton. 

CLEFT,  7t.  A  space  or  opening  made  by  splitting  ;  a 
crack;  a  crevice  ;  as,  the  cleft  of  a  rock.    Is.  ii.  21. 

Addison. 

2.  A  disease  in  horses ;  a  crack  on  the  bought  of 
the  pastern.  Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  A  piece  made  by  splitting  ;  as,  a  cleft  of  wood. 
[This  word  is  sometimes  written  Clift.] 

CLE  FT'- FOOT-ED,  a.     Having  a  cloven  foot. 
CLEFT'-GRAFT,  v.  t.  [cleft  arid  graft.]     To  ingraft 

by  cleaving  the  stock  and  inserting  a  cion.  Mortimer. 
CLEFT'-GRAFT-ING,  n.    A  mode   of  grafting,   in 

which  the  cion  is  inserted  in  a  cleft  made  in  the 

stock.  Brande. 

CLEG,  77.    The  horsefly  ;  Dan.  klmg. 
CLEM,  v.  t.     [G.  klemmcn.] 

To  starve.     [Not  in  use.]  Jonson. 

CLEM'A-TIS,  7!.      The   virgin's  bower,   a  climbing 

plant ;  so  called  from  its  clcmata,  or  tendrils. 
CLEM'EN-CY,  71.     [L.  dementia,  from  clemens,  mild, 

smooth  ;  whence  Fr.  demence,  It.  clcmema,  Sp.  cle- 

mencia ;  W.  llim,  smooth  ;  I-Ieb.  on1?  to  be  soft,  mild, 

gentle.] 

1.  Mildness  ;  softness  ;  as,  the  clemency  of  the  air. 

Dryden. 

2.  Mildness  of  temper ;  gentleness  or  lenity  of  dis- 
position ;  disposition  to  treat  with  favor  and  kindness. 

I  pray  thee   that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  clemency  a  tew 
words.  —  Acts  xxiv. 

3.  Mercy  ;  disposition  to  treat  with  lenity,  to  forgive, 
or  to  spare,  as  offenders  ;  tenderness  in  punishing  ; 
opposed  to  severity,  harshness,  or  rigor.     Jlddison. 

4.  Softness  in  respect  to  the  elements  ;  as,  the 
clemency  of  the  season.  Dryden. 

CLEM'ENT,  a.      Mild  in   temper   and    disposition ; 

gentle  ;  lenient ;  merciful ;    kind  ;   tender ;    compas- 
sionate. 
CLEM'ENT-INE,  a.     Pertaining  to  St.  Clement,  or  to 

his  compilations  ;  or  to  the  constitutions  of  Clement 

the  Fifth. 
CLEM'ENT-LY,   adv.     With  mildness    of  temper; 

mercifully.  Taylor. 

CLENCH.     See  Clinch. 
CLePE,  v.  t.  or  i.     [Sax.  clepan,  deopan,  clypan,  to  cry 

out;  W.  depiaw,  to  clack.] 

To  call,  or  name.     [Ote.]  Shak. 

For  ycleprd,  see  Ycleped. 
CLEP-SAM'MI-A,  n.     [Gr.  icAM-rco,  to  hide,  to  steal, 

and  aupic,  sand.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  sand,  like 

an  hour-glass.  Brown. 
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CLEP'SY-DRA,  7t.*  [L.,  from  Gr.  KXeipvopa;  kXiittw, 
to  steal,  to  hide,  and  idwp,  water.] 
*1.  A  timepiece  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  measured  time  by  the  discharge  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.    Also,  a  fountain  in  Greece. 
%  A  chemical  vessel. 

CLERE'-STo-RY.     See  Clear-Story. 

CLER'GI-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clergy.  [JVbt 
used.]     [See  Clerical.]  Milton. 

CLER'GY,  7i.  [Fr.  clerge;  Norm,  derkus,  clerex, 
clergy,  or  clerks,  and  clergie,  literature  ;  Arm.  doer, 
the  plural  of  cloarccq,  a  clerk  ;  Corn,  cloireg ;  Ir.  cleir, 
clergy,  and  deirrioch,  a  clerk  or  clergyman ;  L. 
clerus,  clericus,  which  would  seem  to  be  from  the 
Gr.  /cAt/poc,  lot  or  portion,  inheritance,  estate,  and 
the  body  of  those  who  perform  sacred  duties ;  whence 
KXnpou,  to  choose  by  lot,  to  make  a  clerk,  clcricum 
faccre.  In  1  Peter  v.  3,  the  word- in  the  plural  seems 
to  signify  the  church  or  body  of-believers  ;  it  is  ren- 
dered God's  heritage.  In  W.  cler  signifies  teachers 
or  learned  men  of  the  druidical  order  ;  clerig,  belong- 
ing to  the  cler,  clerical  It.  Sp.  clero,  from  the  Latin. 
The  application  of  this  word  to  ministers  or  eccle- 
siastical teachers  seems  to  have  originated  in  their 
possessions,  or  separate  allotments  of  land  ;  or  from 
the  Old  Testament  denomination  of  the  priests,  for 
the  tribe  of  Levi  is  there  called  the  lot,  heritage,  or 
inheritance  of  the  Lord.] 

1.  The  body  of  men  set  apart,  and  consecrated,  by 
due  ordination,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in  distinction 
from  the  laity.  In  England  the  term  is  confined  to 
ministers  of  the  established  church.   Hooker.     Encyc. 

2.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clergyable  felony,  he  is  entitled  equally  to  his 
clergy  after  as  before  conviction.  Blackstone. 

Benefit  of  clergy ;  in  English  law,  originally,  the 
exemption  of  the  persons  of  clergymen  from  criminal 
process  before  a  secular  judge  ;  a  privilege  which 
was  extended  to  all  who  could  read,  such  persons 
being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  clerici,  or  clerks.  But 
this  privilege  has  been  abridged  and  modified  by 
various  statutes.  See  Blackstone,  b.  4,  ch.  28.  In 
the  United  States,  no  benefit  of  clergy  exists. 

CLER'GY-A-BLE,  a.  Entitled  to  or  admitting  the 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  as,  a  clergyable  felony.    Blackstone. 

CLER'GY-MAN,  71.  A  man  in  holy  orders ;  a  man 
regularly  authorized  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  ad- 
minister its  ordinances,  according  to  the  forms  and 
rules  of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians. 
In  England,  none  but  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  bear  the  name  of  clergymen. 

CLER'IC,  71.     A  clerk  or  clergyman.  Horsley. 

CLER'IC-AL,  a.      [L.  clericus;    Gr.   KXnpiKoc,     See 
Clergy  and  Clerk.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy. 

CLER'I-SY,  71.  The  literati,  or  well-educated. 

CLERK,  71.  [Sax.  cleric,  clerc,  clere ;  L.  clericus ;  Gr. 
kXtooikoc.     See  Clergy.] 

1.  A  clergyman,  or  ecclesiastic  ;  a  man  in  holy 
orders.  Clerk  is  still,  in  England,  the  legal  appella- 
tion of  a  clergyman.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  man  that  can  read. 


3.  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  scholar.      Sidney.     South. 

The  foregoing  significations  are  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  histories  of  the  church  ;  as,  in  the  rude 
ages  of  the  church,  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  clergy.     In  modern  usage, 

4.  A  writer ;  one  who  is  employed  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  in  an  office,  public  or  private,  for  keeping 
records  and  accounts  ;  as,  the  clerk  of  a  court.  In 
some  cases,  clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretary ;  but 
not  always.  A  clerk  is  always  an  officer  subordinate 
to  a  higher  officer,  board,  corporation,  or  person  ; 
whereas,  a  secretary  may  be  either  a  subordinate 
officer,  or  the  head  of  an  office  or  department. 

5.  An  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store,  who  sells  goods, 
keeps  accounts,  &c. 

6.  A  layman  who  is  the  reader  of  responses  in 
church  service.  Johnson. 

CLERK'-ALE,  71.   [clerk  and  ale.]     In  England,  the 

feast  of  the  parish  clerk.  Warlon. 

CLERK'LESS,  a.     Ignorant ;  unlearned.    Waterhouse. 
CLERK'LIKE,  o.     Like  a  clerk  ;  learned.         Sliak. 
CLERK'LY,  a.     Scholar-like.  Cranmcr. 

CLERK'LY,  adv.     In  a  learned  manner.   Gascoigne. 
CLERK'SHIP,  71.     A  state  of  being  in  holy  orders. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Scholarship.  Johnson. 

3.  The  office  or  business  of  a  clerk  or  writer. 

Sicift. 
CLER'O-MAN-CY,  n,     [Gr.  KAnooc,  lot,  and  pavrcia, 

divination.] 
A  divination  by  throwing  dice  or  little  bones,  and 

observing  the  points  or  marks  turned  up.      Bailey. 
CLER'-STO-RY.     See  Clear-Story. 
CLeVE,  )  in  the  composition    of   names,  denote    a 
CLIF,      }      place  situated  on  or  near  a  cliff,  on  the 
CLIVE,  ;      side  of  a  hill,  rock,  or  precipice  ;   as, 

Cleaveland,  Clifton. 
CLEVER,  a.t  [I  know  not  the  radical  letters  of  this 

word.    If  the  elements  are  db,  or  lb,  the  affinities 
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may  be  Russ.  lovkie,  convenient,  dextrous,  ulovka, 
dexterity,  craft,  lovlyu,  to  take  or  seize,  as  if  allied 
to  Gothic  lofa,  Ir.  lamb,  W.  Haw,  the  hand.  In  Ir. 
tub  is  a  thong  or  loop,  a  plait  or  fold,  and  craft,  cun- 
ning ;  lubach,  sly,  crafty  ;  lubam,  to  bend.     In  Eth. 


Ant/ 


labawi,  signifies  ingenious,  ready,  skillful,  and 
the  verb,  to  understand,  or  be  skillful.  If  v,  in  clever, 
is  from  g,  as  in  many  other  words,  the  affinities  may 
be  Pax.  gleam,  knowing,  skillful,  industrious,  wise, 
which  is  the  G.  kill",  D.  Mock,  Dan.  klog,  Sw.  klok. 
Let  the  reader  judge.] 

1.  Dextrous;  adroit  in  using  tools  or  other  means- 
of  accomplishing  an  end  with  address  and  skill ;  as, 
a  dever  artisan,  or  clever  chambermaid. 

2.  Expert;  ingenious,  handling  all  subjects,  requir- 
ing intelligence  and  ability,  with  skill,  dexterity, 
and  success  ;  as,  a  clever  reviewer,  a  clever  debater. 

It  does  not,  however,  denote  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  much  less  creative  genius. 

3.  Executed  or  performed  with  adroitness  and 
dexterity  ;  as,  a  clever  review,  a  clever  speech,  or 
clever  device  or  trick.  Addison. 

4.  In  New  England,  good-natured,  possessing  an 
agreeable  mind  or  disposition.  In  Great  Britain, 
this  word  is  applied  to  the  body  or  the  intellect,  in 
respect  to  adroitness  of  action  •  :n  America,  it  is  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  temper  oi  disposition.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  clever  man  is  a  dextrous  man,  one  who 
performs  an  act  With  skill  or  address.  In  New 
England,  a.  clever  man  is  a  man  of  a  pleasing,  obliging 
disposition,  and  amiable  manners,  but  often  imply- 
ing a  moderate  share  of  talents.  Fitness,  suitable- 
ness, gives  both  senses  analogically ;  the  former 
applied  to  the  body  or  intellect;  the  latter,  to  the  dis- 
position, or  its  qualities. 

In  some  of  the  United  Stales,  this  word  is  applied, 
as  in  England,  to  the  intellect,  denoting  ingenious, 
knowing,  discerning. 
CLEVER-LY,  adv.    Fitly;  dextrously  ;  handsomely. 

Butler. 
CLEVER-NESS,n.t  Dexterity;  adroitness;  skill. 

Johnson. 
2.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition  ;  oblig- 
ingness; goodnature.  New  England. 
CLEVIS,  (         rri„    T      ,     •   i 

auavy;  {"■  tQu- L-  clavis-i 

An  iron  bent  to  the  form  of  an  ox-bow,  with  the 
two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  listed  on  the 
end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold  the  chain  of  the  forward 
hoi se  or  oxen;  or  a  draft  iron  on  a  plow.  [Local  in 
England.]  New  England. 

CLEW,  (klu,)  n.  [Sax.  clcow,  clhoe  ;  D.  kluwen;  G. 
kloben;  L.  globus.  The  word  signifies  a  ball  or  a 
lump.  In  Welsh,  clob  is  a  knob  or  boss;  chopa  is  a 
club  or  knob  ;  clap  is  a  lump  ;  all  from  roots  in  lb  ; 
Hob,  a  lump,  a  lubber.] 

1.  A  ball  of  thread.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thread  that  forms  a  ball ;  the  thread  that  is 
used  to  guide  a  person  in  a  labyrinth.  Hence,  any 
thing  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  an  intricate  case. 

Walts. 

3.  The  lower  corner  of  a  square-sail,  and  the  aft- 
most  comer  of  a  stay-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLEW,  (klu,)  v.  t.    In  seamanship,  to  truss  up  to  the 

yard,   by   means   of  clew-garnets  or  clew-lines,   in 

2.  To  direct.  [order  to  furling. 

CLEWED,  (k)Qde,)  pp.    Trussed  up,  as  sails. 

CLEW-GAR'NETS,  n.  pi.  In  marine  language,  a  sort 
of  tackle,  or  rope  and  pulley,  fastened  to  the  clews  of 
the  main  and  foresails,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard. 

CLEWING,  (klu'ing,)  ppr.     Trussing  up. 

CLEW-LINES,  n\pl.  These  are  the  same  tackle,  and 
used  for  the  like  purpose,  as  clew-garnets,  but  are 
applied  to  the  smaller  square-sails,  as  the  top-sail, 
top-gallant  and  sprit-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLICK,  v.  i.     [D.  klikken  ;  Fr.  cliqueter,  to  crack;  cli- 
quel,  a  mill-clapper.     See  Clack,  to  the  root  of  which 
this  word  belongs.] 
Literally,  to  strike.     Hence, 

To  make  a  small,  sharp  noise,  or  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  small,  sharp  sounds,  as  by  a  gentle  striking. 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked.  Gay. 

CLICK,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  pall,  or  small 
piece  of  iron,  falling  into  a  notched  or  ratchet  wheel, 
attached  to  the  winches  in  cutters,  &.C.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLICK,  /i.     A  small,  sharp  sound. 
2.  The  latch  of  a  door.     [Local.] 

CLICK'ER,  7i.  The  servant  of  a  salesman,  who  stands 
at  trie  door  to  invite  customers.  [A  low  word,  and 
not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

CLICK'ET,  7i.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  [Not  used  in 
the  United  States.] 

CLICK'ING,  ppr,  or  a.     Making  small,  sharp  noises. 

CLICK'ING,  7i.     A  small,  sharp  noise. 

CLI'ENT,  7i.    [Fr.  client ;  It.  clientc  ;  Sp.  id. ;  L.  cliens.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence, who,  in  respect  to  that  relation,  was  called 
h\s  patron.     Hence,  in  modern  usage, 

2.  One  who  applies  to  a  lawyer  or  counselor  for 
advice  and  direction  in  a  question  of  law,  or  com- 
mits his  cause  to  his  management  in  prosecuting  a 
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claim,  or  defending  against  a  suit,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Bacon.     Taylor. 
3.  A  dependent.  B.  Jonson. 

CLI-ENT'AL,  a.     Dependent.     [ Unusual.]      Burke. 

CLI'ENT-ED,  a.     Supplied  with  clients.  Carew. 

CLT-EN-TJELE',  71.  The  condition  or  office  of  a  client. 
[Ob*.]  Bp.  Hall. 

CLrENT-Sfirp,  71.  The  condition  of  a  client ;  a  state 
of  being  under  the  protection  of  a  patron.  [Clientele 
is  not  used.]  Druden. 

CLIFF,  ii.  [Sax.  clif,  chjf,  or  cleof;  D.  klif,  or  klip  ;  G. 
and  Dan.  klippe  ;  Sw.  klippu  ;  W.  clip  ;  L.  clivus ; 
probably  from  cleaving,  Sax.  clifian,  cleojian.] 

1.  A  steep  hank  ;  as,  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  So,  in 
Saxon,  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Sea.  Orosius,  supposed 
by  Alfred. 

2.  A  high  and  steep  rock  ;  any  precipice. 

This  word  has  been  sometimes  written  Clift,  and, 
if  from   cleaving,  rending,  coincides   with  cleft,   in 

CLIFF,  (in  music.)     See  Clef.  [origin. 

CLIFF'  Y,  a.    Having  cliffs ;  broken;  craggy.  Hurmar. 

CLIFT'ED,  a.     Broken.  C:ngrevc. 

CLl-MACTER,  71.  [Gr.  ic\tuaKTnp,  the  step  of  a  lad- 
der, from  K/\i/ia(,  a  ladder  or  scale  ;  L.  climactcr.] 

1.  A  critical  year  in  human  life  ;  but  climacteric  is 
more  generally  used. 

2.  A  certain  space  of  time.    [Not  used.]    Brown. 
CLI-MAC'TER-IC,  j  a.      [Gr.  kXiugkttipikoc  ;  L. 
CL'-MAC-TER'IC-AL,  j      climactericus,  from  climax, 

a  ladder.     See  Climax.] 

Literally,  noting  a  scale,  progression,  or  gradation  ; 
appropriately,  denoting  a  critical  period  of  human  life, 
or  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
great  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  human 
constitution.     [See  the  noun.] 

CLI-MACTER-IC,  n.  A  critical  period  in  human 
life,  or  a  period  in  which  some  great  change  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  the  human  constitution.  The 
critical  periods  are  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  be 
the  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  into  the  odd 
numbers,  3,  5,  7,  and  9  ;  to  which  others  add  the 
81st  year.  The  63d  year  is  called  the  grand  climacteric. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  these  periods  are  attended 
with  some  remarkable  change  in  respect  to  health, 
life,  or  fortune.  Brown.     Druden.     Pope. 

CLI-MA-TXRCH'IC,  a.  [Gr  /cAi/ia,  climate,  and  apxi, 
dominion.] 

Presiding  over  climates.  Paus.  Trans.,  Note. 

CLI'MATE,  71.  [Gr.  xXtua  ;  whence  L.  clima  ;  It.  and 
Span,  clima ;  Fr.  climat.  Q.U.  from  Gr.  k\lho>,  to  lean 
or  incline,  or  the  root  of  climax.] 

1.  In  geography,  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
bounded  by  two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
of  such  a  breadth  that  the  longest  day  in  the  parallel 
nearest  the  pole  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  that  near- 
est the  equator.  The  beginning  of  a  climate  is  a 
parallel  circle,  in  which  the  longest  day  is  half  an 
hour  shorter  than  that  at  the  end.  The  climates 
begin  at  the  equator,  where  the  day  is  twelve  hours 
long;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  climate,  the  longest 
day  is  twelve  and  a  half  hours  long  ;  and  this  in- 
crease of  half  an  hour  constitutes  a  climate,  to  the 
polar  circles  ;  from  which  climates  are  measured  by 
the  increase  of  a  month.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  place  in  relation  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature,  mois- 
ture, &c.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  climate ;  a 
moist  or  dry  climate ;  a  favorable  climate ;  a  genial 
climate. 

CLI'MATE,  v.  i.    To  dwell ;  to  reside  in  a  particular 

region.  Shah.     Jdist  of  St.  Domingo. 

[Little  used,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 
GLI-MAT'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  climate  or  cli- 
CLI-MAT'IC-AL,j      mates;  limited  by  a  climate. 
CLI-MA-TIC'I-TY,  tt..    The  property  of  climatizing. 
CLI'MA-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  accustom  to  a  new  climate, 

as  a  plant. 
CLI'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.   To  become  accustomed  to  a  new 

climate  ;  as,  plants  will  climatizc  in  foreign  countries. 
CLT'MA-TTZ-.ED,  pp.  Accustomed  to  a  new  climate. 
CLI-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  xXtpa  and  Aom.] 

The  science  of  climates  ;  or  an  investigation  of  the 

causes  on  which  the  climate  of  a  place  depends. 

Brande. 
CLT'MA-TURE.k.  A  climate.  [Little  used.]  Shak. 
eLI'MAX,   71.      [Gr.    n\tua{,   a  scale   or   ladder;   L. 

climax,  perhaps  from  the  root  of  the  W.  llamu,  to 

step,  stride,  leap,  Ham,  a  step,  stride,  leap.     Ir.  lei- 

77iini,  latin,  or  from  the  root  of  climb.] 

1.  Gradation  ;  ascent ;  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  a  sen  .-?nce  rises,  as  it  were,  step  by  step  ;  or 
in  which  the  expression  which  ends  one  member  of 
the  period  begins  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  the  pe- 
riod is  finished;  as  in  the  following:  "When  we 
have  practiced  good  actions  a  while,  they  become 
easy ;  and,  when  they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take 
pleasure  in  them  ;  and,  when  they  please  us,  we  do 
them  frequently;,'  and,  by  frequency  of  acts,  they 
grow  into  a  habit."  Tillotsnn. 

2.  A  sentence,  or  series  of  sentences,  in  which  the 
successive  members  or  sentences  rise  in  force,  im- 
portance, or  dignity,  to  the  close  of  the  sentence  or 
series.  Druden. 

CLIMB,   (kllme,)   v.  i.;   pret.   and  pp.   Climbed,    or 
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Clomu,  but  the  latter  is  not  elegant.  [Sax.  climan 
or  climban  ;  D.  klimmen  ;  G.  id.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Dan.  is  klyver;  Sw.  klifwa.] 

1.  To  creep  up  by  little  and  little,  or  step  by  step  ; 
to  mount  or  ascend,  by  means  of  the  hands  and  feet ; 
to  rise  on  any  fixed  object,  by  seizing  it  with  the 
hands  and  lifting  the  body,  and  i.y  thrusting  with 
the  feet ;  as,  to  climb  a  tree  or  a  precipice. 

And  he  ran  before  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree. —  Luke 

2.  To  mount  or  ascend  with  labor  and  difficulty. 

S/iaJi. 

3.  To  rise  or  ascend  with  a  slow  motion. 

Black  vapors  climb  aloft.  Drydcn. 

4.  To  mount  or  ascend  by  means  of  tendrils  or  ad- 
hesive fibers  ;  applied  to  plants. 

CLIMB,  (kllm,)  v.  t.  To  ascend  by  means  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  implying  labor,  difficulty,  and  slow 
progress  ;  as,  to  climb  a  wall  or  a  steep  mountain. 

Prior. 

2.  To  mount  or  ascend,  with  labor  or  a  slow  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  climb  the  ascents  of  fame.  Prior. 

3.  To  mount  or  ascend  by  means  of  tendrils  or  ad- 
hesive fibers  ;  applied  to  plants. 

CLIMB'A-BLE,  (klim'a-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  climbed. 

Sherwood. 
CLIME'ED,  (kllmd,)  pp.     Ascended   by  the  use   of 

the  hands  and  feet,  or  by  tendrils ;  ascended  with 

labor. 
CLIJIB'ER,  (klim'er,)  n.     One  who  climbs,  mounts, 

or  rises,  by  the  hands  and  feet ;  one  who  rises  by  la 

bor  or  effort. 

2.  A  plant  that  creeps  and  rises  on  some  support. 

Mortimer. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  that  climb,  as  the  wood- 
pecker.  They  have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind. 

CLIMB'ER,  v.  i.     [from  climb,  or  a  different  orthogra- 
phy of  clamber.] 
To  climb  ;  to  mount  with  effort.  [Not  used.]  Tusser. 
CLIMB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Ascending  by  the  use  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  by  tendrils ;  ascending  with  diffi- 
culty. 
CLIMB'ING,  (kllm'ing,)  n.    The  act  of  ascending. 
CLIME,  71.     [from  climate,  or  directly  from  Gr.  and  L. 
clima.] 

A  climate  ;  a  tract  or  region  of  the  earth  ;  a  poeti- 
cal word,  but  sometimes  used  in  prose.    [See  Climate.] 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms.  Milton. 

CLINCH,  v.  t.  [D.  klinken,  to  clink  or  rivet ;  Mink,  a 
latch,  a  rivet ;  Dan.  klinke,  a  latch  ;  Sw.  klinka;  Fr. 
elenche;  allied  to  cling,  link,  W.  elided,  a  latch.] 

1.  To  gripe  with  the  hand  ;  to  make  fast  by  bend- 
ing over,  folding,  or  embracing  closely.  Thus,  to 
clinch  a  nail,  is  to  bend  the  point  and  drive  it  closely. 
To  clinch  the  hand  or  fist,  is  to  contract  the  fingers 
closely  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  To  clinch  an  in- 
strument, is  to  close  the  fingers  and  thumb  round  it, 
and  hold  it  fast. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten ;  to  make  firm  ;  as,  to  clinch  an 
argument. 

CLINCH,  7i.  A  word  used  in  a  double  meaning;  a 
pun ;  an  ambiguity  ;  a  duplicity  of  meaning,  with 
identity  of  expression.  Johnson. 

Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  clincliee  makes.  Pope. 

2.  A  witty,  ingenious  reply.  Bailey. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  the  part  of  a  cable  which 
is  fastened  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor  ;  a  kind  of  knot 
and  seizings,  used  to  fasten  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an 
anchor,  and  the  breeching  of  a  gun  to  the  ring-bolts 
in  a  ship's  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLINCH'ED,  (klincht,)  pp.    Made  fast  by  doubling  or 

embracing  closely. 
CLINCH'ER,  ii.     That  which  clinches;  a  cramp  or 

piece  of  iron  bent  down  to  fasten  any  thing.   Pope. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  smart  reply.  Bailey. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  makes  fast. 
CLINCH'ER-BUILT,  )  , ....  ,  I  a.    Made  of  clincher- 
CLINK'ER-BUILT,     \  ^om'>  j      work. 
CLINCH'ER-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  In  ship-building, the 

disposition  of  the  planks  in  the  side  of  a  boat  or  ves- 
sel, when  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the 
next  below  it,  like  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CLINCH'ING,  ppr.  Making  fast  by  doubling  over  or 
embracing  closely  ;  griping  with  the  fist. 

CLING,  v.  i  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Clung.  [Sax.  clingan,  to 
adhere  and  to  wither  ;  Dan.  klyngcr,  to  grow  in  clus- 
ters ;  klynge,  a  heap  or  cluster.  See  the  transitive 
verb  below.] 

1.  To  adhere  closely  ;  to  stick  to ;  to  hold  fast 
upon,  especially  by  winding  round  or  embracing  ; 
as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine  clings  to  its  support. 

Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waist.  Pope. 

2.  To  adhere  closely  ;  to  stick  to,  as  a  viscous  sub- 
stance. Wiseman. 

3.  To  adhere  closely  and  firmly,  in  interest  or  af 
fection  ;  as,  men  of  a  party  cling  to  their  leader. 

CLING,  v.  t.    To  dry  up,  or  wither. 

Till  ftunine  cling  diee.  Skai. 

In  Saxon,  chngan  is  rendered  to  fade  or  wither, 
marcesco,  as  well  as  to  cling.    In  this  sense  is  used 
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forclingan,  pp.  forclungen.     The  radical  sense,  then, 
appears  to  be,  to  contract  or  draw  together;  and  dry- 
ing, withering,  is  expressed  by  shrinking. 
[  The  latter  use  of  the  word  is  obsolete.] 

CLING'ING,  ppr.  Adhering  closely ;  sticking  to;  wind- 
ing round  and  holding  to. 

CLING'STONI.',  n.  [cling  and  stone.]  A  variety  of 
peach,  whose  pirlp  adheres  closely  to  the  stone. 

CLING'Y,  a.    Apt  to  cling;  adhesive. 

CLIN'IC,         j  a.     [Gr.  kXiviko;,  from  kXivv,  a  bed, 

€LIN'I€-AL,  )  from  kXuko,  to  recline.  See  Lean.] 
In  a  general  sense,  pertaining  to  a  bed.  A  clinical 
lecture  is  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  or  from  notes  taken  at  the  bedside,  by  a  phy- 
sician, with  a  view  to  practical  instruction  in  the 
healing  art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of  med- 
icine on  patients  in  bed,  or  in  hospitals.  A  clinical 
convert  is  a  convert  on  his  death-bed.  Anciently, 
persons  receiving  baptism  on  their  death-beds  were 
called  clinics.  Coze.     Kncyc.     Taylor. 

CLIN'IC,  n.    One  confined  to  the  bed  by  sickness. 

eUN'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  clinical  manner;  by  the 
bedside. 

CLINK,  v.  t  [Sw.  klinga;  Dan.  klinger,  Minker ;  D. 
Menken  ;  G.  klingen.  This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical 
orthography  of  clang,  clank,  L.  clango  ;  and,  if  71  is 
not  radical,  they  coincide  with  clack,  click,  with  the 
radical  sense,  to  strike.] 

To  ring  or  jingle  ;  to  utter  or  make  a  small,  sharp 
sound,  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds,  as  by  striking 
small  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies  together. 

Prior.     Qay. 

CLINK,  ru  A  sharp  sound,  made  by  the  collision  of 
small  sonorous  bodies.  Spenser,  according  to  John- 
son, uses  the  word  for  a  knocker. 

CLINK'ER,  n.    Vitreous  matter  which  collects  in  fur- 
naces where  stone  coal  is  used. 
2.  A  very  hard  kind  of  brick. 

CLINK'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  small,  sharp  sound,  or 
succession^ of  sounds. 

CLINK'SToNE,  n.  [clink  and  stone,  from  its  sono- 
rousness.    See  Phonolite.] 

A  mineral  which  has  a  slaty  structure,  and  is  gen- 
erally divisible  into  tabular  masses,  usually  thick, 
sometimes  thin  like  those  of  argillite.  The  cross 
fracture  is  commonly  splintery.  Its  colors  are  dark 
greenish-gray,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  ash-gray  ;  and  it 
is  usually  translucent  at  the  edges,  sometimes  opaque. 
It  occurs  in  extensive  masses,  often  composed  of  co- 
lumnar or  tabular  distinct  concretions,  more  or  less 
regular.  It  is  usually  found  among  secondary  rocks  ; 
sometimes  resting  on  basalt,  and  covered  by  green- 
stone. Cleaveland. 

CLI-NOM'E-TER,7i.  [Gr.  kaiku),  to  lean,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dip  of  mineral 
strata.  Vre. 

CLIN-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Performed  by  a  clinom- 
eter. 

CLINQ'TJANT,  (klink'ant,)  n.  [Fr.]  Tinsel ;  false 
glitter. 

CLINCi'UANT, (klink'ant,) a.  [FY]  Glittering;  dressed 
in  tinsel  finery.     [Not  English.']  Shak. 

CLI'O,  ?!.*  [Gr.  irXfuo.]  In  mythology,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  history. 

CLIP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  clypan;  Dan.  klipper;  Sw.  Hippo. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  to  strike,  to  cut  off  by  a  sud- 
den stroke.  The  Danish  word  signifies  not  only  to 
cut  off  with  scissors,  but  to  wink  or  twinkle  with  the 
eyes.  In  our  popular  dialect,  a  clip  is  a  blow  or  stroke  ; 
as,  to  hit  one  a  clip.  Cut  is  used  in  a  like  sense.  The 
radical  sense,  then,  is,  to  strike  or  drive  with  a  sud- 
den effort,  thrust,  or  spring.] 

1.  To  cut  off  with  shears  or  scissors  ;  to  separate 
by  a  sudden  stroke  ;  especially,  to  cut  off  the  ends  or 
sides  of  a  thing,  to  make  it  shorter  or  narrower,  in 
distinction  from  shaving  and  paring,  which  are  per- 
formed by  rubbing  the  instrument  close  to  the  thing 
shaved  ;  as,  to  clip  the  hair  ;  to  clip  wings. 

Bui  love  had  clipped  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short.       Dryden. 

2.  To  diminish  coin  by  paring  the  edge.      Locke. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short ;  as,  to  clip  the  king's 
English.  Addison. 

4.  To  confine ;  to  hug  ;  to  embrace.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
To  clip  it,  is  a  vulgar  phrase,  in  New  England,  for 
to  run  with  speed,  and  was  so  used  in  falconry.    So 
cut  is  used  ;  cut  on,  run  fast.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Dryden  :  — 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 
And,  with  Iter  eagerness  the  quarry  missed, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind. 

This  sense  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  that  of  leap. 
CLIP,  74.    A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand ;  as,  he  hit 
him  a  clip.     [New  England.] 

2.  An  embrace  ;  that  is,  a  throwing  the  arms 
round.  Sidney. 

3.  A  sheep-shearing. 

4.  The  product  of  sheep-shearing;  as,  there  will  be 
a  large  clip  this  year.  Forty. .  This  is  retained  in 
Now  England. 

CL1PT.ED,  I  pp.  or  a.     Cut  off;  cut  short;   curtailed; 
CLIPT,     ■  )      diminished  by  paring. 
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CLIP'PER,  77.  One  who  clips ;  especially  one  who 
cuts  off  the  edges  of  coin.  Addison. 

2.  A  vessel  built  for  fast  sailing. 

CLIP'PING,  ppr.  ■  Cutting  off  or  shortening  with 
shears  or  scissors  ;  diminishing  coin  by  paring  off 
the  edges  ;  curtailing. 

CLIP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  curtailing,  or 
diminishing. 

2.  That  which  is  clipped  off;  a  piece  separated  by 
clipping.  Locke. 

CLIQUE,  (kleek,)  71.  [Fr.]  A  narrow  circle  of  per- 
sons ;  a  party ;  used  commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

CLIVERS,  7i.  A  plant,  the  Galium  aparine  ;  called 
also  goose-grass,  jr  hairiff.  It  has  a  square,  rough, 
jointed  stem  ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  base,  with 
eight  or  ten  narrow  leaves  at  each  joint.       Encyc. 

CLIV'I-TY,  n.  •Inclination  ;  ascent  or  descent. 

CLoAK, )  n.     [Sax.  lack ;  D.  laken.    In  Chaucer,  lake 

CL6KE,  j      is  cloth.] 

1.  A  loose  outer  garment  worn  over  other  clothes, 
both  by  men  and  women. 

2.  A  cover;  that  which  conceals;  a  disguise  or 
pretext ;  an  excuse  ;  a  fair  pretense. 

CLoAK, )  v.  t-t  To  cover  with  a  cloak. 

CLoKE,  j  2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal ;  to  use  a  false 
covering.  Spenser. 

CLoAK'-BAG,  7i.  A  bag  in  which  a  cloak  or  other 
clothes  are  carried  ;  a  portmanteau. 

CLoAK'£D,  (klskt,)  pp.  Covered  with  a  cloak ; 
concealed  under  an  external  covering. 

CLOAK'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  concealed  manner. 

CLoAK'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  a  cloak ;  hiding 
under  an  external  covering- 

CLo'CHARD,  7i.     [from  clock,  Fr.  clocke.] 

A  belfry.     [Not  used.]  Weever. 

CLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  clugga,  clucga;  D.  klok;  G.  klocke  ; 
Dan.  Mokke  ;  Sw.  klocka;  Fr.  clocke;  Arm.  clock,  or 
deck ;  Ir.  clog ;  W.  cloc ;  properly,  a  bell,  and  named 
from  its  sound,  from  striking.  It  coincides  in  origin 
witli  clack  and  cluck,  L.  giocio,  Ch.  j"?3.  Class  Lg, 
No.  27.    See  Cluck.] 

1.  A  machine  consisting  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed,  that  by  a  uniform  vibration 
of  a  pendulum,  it  measures  time,  and  its  divisions, 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  witli  great  exactness. 
It  indicates  the  hour  by  the  stroke  of  a  small  ham- 
mer on  a  bell. 

The  phrases,  what  o'clock  is  it?  it  is  nine  o'clock, 
seem  to  be  contracted  from  wkat  of  Hie  clock  1  it  is 
nine  of  the  clock. 

2.  A  figure  or  figured  work  in  the  ankle  or  side  of 
a  stocking.  Swift. 

CLOCK,  ?i.  t.    To  call.     [See  Cluck.] 

CLOCK'-MaK-ER,  77.  An  artificer  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  clocks. 

CLOCK'-SET-TER,  77.  One  who  regulates  the  clock. 
[Not  used.]  Sluilc. 

CLOCK'-WoRK,  71.  The  machinery  and  movements 
of  a  clock ;  or  that  part  of  the  movement  which 
strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell,  in  distinction  from  that 
part  whicli  measures  and  exhibits  the  time  on  the 
face  or  dial-plate,  which  is  called  watch-work.  Encyc. 
2.  Well-adjusted  work,  with  regular  movement. 

CLOD,  71.  [D.  kluit,  a  clod;  G.  Mots ;  Dan.  Mods  ; 
Sw.  Mot,  a  log,  stock,  or  stump  ;  Dan.  Mode ;  D.  Moot, 
a  ball ;  G.  loth,  a  ball  ;  D.  lood,  lead,  a  ball ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  lod,  id.  ;  W.  cinder,  a  heap.  Clod  and  clot  seem 
to  be  radically  one  word,  signifying  a  mass  or  lump, 
from  collecting  or  bringing  together,  or  from  condens- 
ing, setting,  fixing.  In  Sax.  clad,  a  rock  or  hill,  may 
be  from  the  same  root.  See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  9,  10, 
16,  26,  35,  36,  40.     Qu.  Gr.  kXw9m,  to  form  a  ball.  ] 

1.  A  hard  lump  of  earth  of  any  kind  ;  a  mass  of 
earth  cohering.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

2.  A  lump  or  mass  of  metal.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

3.  Turf;  the  ground.  Swift. 

4.  That  which  is  earthy,  base,  and  vile,  as  the 
body  of  man  compared  to  his  soul.   Milton.   Burnet. 

5.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.     Dryden. 

6.  Any  thing  concreted.  Carcw. 
CLOD,  v.  i.    To  collect  into  concretions,  or  a  thick 

mass  ;  to  coagulate  ;  as,  clodded  gore.  Milton. 

[See  Clot,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

CLOD,  v.  t.     To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLOD'DY,  a.  Consisting  of  clods ;  abounding  with 
clods.  4 

2.  Earthy  ;  mean  ;  gross.  Skak. 

CLOD'HOP-PER,  77.     A  clown  ;  a  dolt. 

CLOD'PATE,  71.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  dolt;  a  thick- 
skull. 

CLOD'PAT-ED,  a.     Stupkl  ;  dull  ;  doltish.  Arbutknot. 

CLOD'PoLL,  71.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt ;  s  block- 
head. Skak. 

CLOG,  v.  t.  [W.  cleg,  a  lump ;  dug,  a  swelling, 
roundness;  clog,  a  large  stone;  Hoc,  a  mound,  a 
dam  ;  Hog,  an  augment ;  llogi,  to  make  compact,  to 
hire,  L.  loco;  Ir.  loc,  a  stop;  locaim,  to  hinder. 
These  coincide  with  Eng.  lock,  in  primary  sense,  or 
may  be  from  the  same  root.  But  clog,  though  of  the 
same  family,  seems  not  to  be  directly  derived  from 
either  of  these  words.] 

1.  To  load  or  fill  with  something  that  retards  or 
hinders  motion  ;  as,  to  clog  the  channel  of  a  river; 
to  clog  a  passage. 
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2.  To  put  on  any  thing  that  encumbers,  with  a 
view  to  hinder  or  restrain  leaping ;  to  shackle  ;  as, 
to  clog  a  beast. 

3.  To  load  with  any  thing  that  encumbers  ;  to 
burden ;  to  embarrass  ;  as,  to  clog  commerce  with 
impositions  or  restrictions.  Addison. 

4.  To  obstruct  natural  motion,  or  render  it  diffi 
cult ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede. 

CLOG,  7;.  i.  To  coalesce ;  to  unite  and  adhere  in  a 
cluster  or  mass. 

Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  to- 
gether. Evelyn. 

2.  To  form  an  accretion  ;  to  be  loaded  or  encum- 
bered with  extraneous  matter. 

The  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin  to  clog.  Sharp. 

CLOG,  71.  Any  thing  put  upon  an  animal  to  hinder 
motion,  or  leaping,  as  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to 
his  leg. 

2.  An  encumbrance ;  that  which  hinders  motion, 
or  renders  it  difficult;  hinderance;  impediment. 

Slavery  is  the  greatest  clog  to  speculation.  Swift. 

3.  [Qu.  Fr.  claque;  Sp.  and  Port,  galocka;  Arm. 
galoig.]  A  term  applied  to  overshoes  with  thick 
soles  of  leather  or  w>.od  for  wet  weather. 

4.  A  wooden  shoe.     L  Provincial  in  England.] 
CLOG'GBD,   (klogd,)    pp.    -r  a.      Wearing    a  clog; 

shackled  ;  obstructed  ;  loaded  with  encumbrance. 

CLOG'GI-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  clogged. 

CLOG'GING,  ppr.  Putting  on  a  clog ;  loading  with 
encumbrance  ;  obstructing ;  impeding. 

CLOG'GY,  a.  That  clogs,  or  has  power  to  clog ; 
thick  ;  gross. 

CLOIS'TER,  71. t  [Fr.  cloltre  ;  Sax.  claustr,  or  cluster; 
Arm.  claustr,  or  clocstr;  Sp.  claustro;  It.  claustro,  or 
ckiostro  ;  D.  klooster ;  G.  kloster ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  klos- 
tcr ;  W.  claws,  clwys ;  Ir.  clablistur ;  L.  claustruvi, 
from  clausus,  pp.  of  claudo.     See  Eng.  Close.] 

1.  Literally,  a  close  ;  a  close  or  inclosed  place.  A 
monastery  or  nunnery ;  a  house  inhabited  by  monks 
or  nuns. 

2.  In  arckitecturc,  an  arcade  or  colonnade  around 
an  open  court. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  principal  part  of  a 
regular  monastery,  consisting  of  a  square,  erected 
between  the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
refectory,  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
proper  use  of  the  cloister  is  for  the  monks  to  meet  in 
for  conversation.  The  cloister  is  square,  and  has  its 
name  from  being  inclosed  on  its  four  sides  with 
buildings.  Hence,  in  architecture,  a  building  is  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  a  cloister,  when  there  are  build- 
ings on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court.   Encyc. 

CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.  To  confine  in  a  cloister  or  monas- 
tery. 

2.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine  closely  within  walls ; 
to  immure  ;  to  shut  up  in  retirement  from  the  world. 

CLOIS'TER-AL,  a.  Confined  to  a  cloister;  retired 
from  the  world ;  recluse.  Sometimes  shortened  into 
Cloistral.  Walton. 

€LOIS'TER-ED,  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  inhabit- 
ing a  monastery. 

2.  a.    Solitary  ;  retired  from  the  world.        Skak. 

3.  Built  around,  as  a  court  ;  inclosed.       Wotton. 
CLOIS'TER-ER,  71.    One  belonging  to  a  cloister. 
CLOIS'TER-ING,  ppr.    Shutting  up  in  a  monastery  ; 

confining;  secluding  from  the  world. 

CLOIS'TRESS,  71.  A  nun  ;  a  woman  who  has  vowed 
religious  retirement.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

CL5KE,  71.     See  Cloak. 

CLoKE'-BAG,  71.     See  Cloak-Bag. 

CLOMB,  pret.  of  Clime. 

CLONG,  old  part,  of  Cling. 

CLON'IC,  a.     [Gr.   kXovoc,  a    shaking  or  irregular 
motion.] 
Shaking ;  convulsive ;  irregular ;  as,  clonic  spasm. 

Coze. 
Clonic  spasm,  is  that  in  which  the  muscles  or  mus- 
cular fibers  contract  and  relax  alternately,  in  quick 
succession,  producing  the  appearance  of  agitation,  as 
in  epilepsy  ;  used  in  contradistinction  to  tonic  spasm. 

CLOOM,  v.  t.     [Sax.  dayman  ] 

_To  close  with  glutinous  matter.  [Local.]  Mortimer. 

CLOSE,  (klsze,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  clos ;  Arm.  verb  closa,  or 
closcin  ;  part,  closet ;  from  the  L.  participle  claiuus,  of 
claudo,  to  shut ;  Fr.  clorre ;  It.  chiudere ;  clduso ;  D 
kluis,  an  inclosure.  The  D.  sluiten,  G.  schlicsscn, 
schloss,  Dan.  slutter,!Sw.  sluia,  are  from  the  same 
root,  with  a  prefix.  Gr.  kXcioi,  for  kXciAom,  whence 
kXcis,  a  key,  clavis,  that  which  shuts  or  fastens  ;  W. 
claws,  clwys,  a  close,  a  cloister ;  Sax.  hhd,  a  lid,  the 
shutter ;  kliilan,  to  cover  ;  Ir.  cleitkim,  cludaim.  See 
Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9,  10.1 

1.  To  shut ;  to  make  fast  by  pressing  together,  or 
by  stopping  an  open  place,  so  as  to  intercept  a  pas- 
sage, in  almost  any  manner  ;  as,  to  close  the  eyes  ,  to 
close  a  gate,  door,  or  window.  In  these  and  other 
cases,  closing  is  performed  by  bringing  an  object  be- 
fore the  opening.  To  close  a  book,  is  to  bring  the 
parts  together. 

The  Lord  hath  closed  your  eyes.  —  Is.  xxlx. 
He  closed  the  hook.  —  Luke  iv. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  to  conclude ;  to  complete ; 
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to  bring  to  a  period ;  as,  to  close  a  bargain,  or  con- 
tract. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.  Dryden. 

3.  To  unite,  as  the  parts  of  a  breach  or  fracture  ; 
to  make  whole  ;  to  consolidate ;  often  followed  by  up. 

The  Lord  closed  up  the  flesli  instead  thereof.  —  Gon.  ii. 

4.  To  cover ;  to  inclose ;  to  encompass ;  to  over- 
whelm. 

The  depths  closed  me  round  about.  — Jonah  ii. 

5.  To  inclose  ;  to  confine.     [See  Inclose.] 

6.  To  move  or  bring  together ;  to  unite  separate 
bodies  or  parts ;  as?  to  close  the  ranks  of  an  army. 

CLOSE,  v.  i.  To  unite  ;  to  coalesce  ;  to  come  together, 
as  the  parts  of  a  wound  or  fracture,  or  parts  separa- 
ted ;  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

The  fat  closed  upon  the  blade.  —  Judges  iii. 
The  earth  closed  upon  them.  — Num.  xvi. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  terminate,  or  come  to  a  period ;  as, 
the  debate  closed  at  six  o'clock. 

To  close  on  or  upon  ;  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement ; 
to  agree  on  or  join  in. 

Prance  and  Holland  might  close  upon  some  measures  to  our 
disadvantage.  Temple. 

To  close  with ;  to  accede  to  ;  to  consent  or  agree  to ; 
as,  to  close  with  the  terms  proposed.  When  followed 
by  the  person  with  whom  an  agreement  is  made,  to 
make  an  agreement  with ;  to  unite  with  ;  as,  to  close 
with  an  enemy. 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed, 

And  high  and  low  usilli  happy  Harry  closed.      Dryden. 

In  this  sense,  to  close  in  with  is  less  elegant. 
To  close  with  ;      )  to  unite  ;  to  join  closely  ;  to  grap- 
To  close  in  with ;  \     pie,  as  persons  in  a  contest ; 
applied  to  wrestlers,  when  they  come  to  close  em- 
brace for  scuffling. 
CLOSE,  n.    An  inclosed  place  ;  any  place  surrounded 
by  a  fence  or  other  body  which  defends  or  confines 
it,  particularly  a  small  field,  or  portion  of  land. 

2.  Conclusion  ;  termination  ;  final  end  ;  as,  the 
close  of  life  ;  the  close  of  day  or  night. 

3.  A  temporary  finishing ;  a  pause ;  rest ;  cessa- 
tion ;  intermission. 

At  every  close  she  made,  th'  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song.  Dryden. 

4.  The  manner  of  shutting. 

The  doors  of  plank  were ;  llieir  close  exquisite.  Cliapman. 

5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Bacon. 
CLOSE,  a.*  Shut  fast ;  tight ;  made  fast,  so  as  to  have 

no  opening  ;  as,  a  close  box  ;  a  close  vizard. 

2.  Having  parts  firmly  united;  compact;  dense; 
applied  to  solid  substances  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  close 
texture  of  wood  or  metal. 

3.  Having  parts  firmly  adhering  ;  viscous  ;  tena- 
cious ;  as  oil,  or  glue.  fVilkins. 

4.  Confined  ;  stagnant ;  without  ventilation  or  mo- 
tion ;  as,  close  air. 

5.  Confined  ;  retired. 

While  David  kept  himself  close.  —  1  Citron,  xii. 

6.  Hid  ;  private ;  secret ;  as,  to  keep  a  purpose  close. 
Num.  V.     Luke  ix. 

7.  Confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  narrow ;  as,  a 
close  alley. 

8.  Near  ;  within  a  small  distance ;  as,  a  close  fight 
or  action. 

9.  Joined  ;  in  contact,  or  nearly  so ;  crowded  ;  as, 
to  sit  close. 

10.  Compressed,  as  thoughts  or  words  ;  hence, 
brief ;  concise  ;  opposed  to  loose  or  diffuse. 

Where  the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass.  Dryden. 

11.  Very  near,  in  place  or  time ;  adjoining,  or  near- 
ly so. 

1  saw  him  come  close  to  the  ram.  —  Dan.  viii. 

Th»y  sailed  close  by  Crete.  — Acts  xxvii. 

Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind.  Pope. 

12.  Having  the  quality  of  keeping  secrets,  thoughts, 
or  designs  ;  cautious  ;  as,  a  close  minister.  Hence, 
in  friendship,  trusty  ;  confidential.  Shak. 

13.  Having  an  appearance  of  concealment ;  imply- 
ing art,  craft,  or  wariness  ;  as,  a  close  aspect.  Shak. 

14.  Intent;  fixed  ;"  attentive  ;  pressing  upon  the 
object ;  as,  to  give  close  attention. 

Keep  your  mind  or  droughts  close   to  the  business  or  subject. 

Locke. 

15.  Full  to  the  point ;  home  ;  pressing  ;  as,  a  close 
argument ;  bring  the  argument  close  to  the  question. 

Dryden. 

16.  Pressing;  earnest ;  warm  ;  as,  a  close  debate. 

17.  Confined;  secluded  from  communication  ;  as, 
a  close  prisoner. 

18.  Covetous ;  penurious  ;  not  liberal ;  as,  a  close 
man. 

19.  Applied  to  the  weather  or  air,  close,  in  popular 
language,  denotes  warm  and  damp,  cloudy  or  foggy, 
or  warm  and  relaxing,  occasioning  a  sense  of  lassi- 
tude and  depression.  Perhaps,  originally,  confined 
air. 

20.  Strictly  adhering  to  the  original ;  as,  a  close 
translation. 

*21.  In  heraldry,  drawn  in  a  coat  of  arms  with  the 
wings  close,  and  in  a  standing  posture.         Bailey. 
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Close  ejection ;  an  election  in  whiclf  the  votes  for 
the  different  candidates  are  nearly  equal. 

Close  vote ;  an  election  in  which  the  number  of 
votes  for  different  persons  or  different  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion is  nearly  equal. 

CLOSE,  ado.  Closely :  nearly  ;  densely ;  secretly  ; 
pressingly. 

Behind  her  death 
Close  followed  pace  lor  pace.  Millon. 

CLOSE'-BAND-ED,  a.  Being  in  close  order ;  closely 
united.  Milton. 

CLOSE'-BaR-RED,  a.  Made  close  by  bars;  firmly 
closed. 

CLOSE'-BOD-I-ED,  (bod-id,)  a.  Fitting  the  body  ex- 
actly ;  setting  close,  as  a  garment.  Ayliffe. 

CLoSE-COM-MuN'ION,  n.  The  practice,  in  some 
sects,  of  admitting  none  even  to  occasional  commun- 
ion at  the  Lord's  supper,  except  those  who  embrace 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  sect. 

Close  communion  ;  with  Baptists,  communion  in  the 
Lord's  supper  with  their  own  sect  only. 

CLOSE'-COM-PACT'ED,  a.  Being  in  compact  order; 
compact.  Addison. 

CLOSE'-COR-PO-Ra'TION,  n.  A  body  or  corpora- 
tion which  fills  its  own  vacancies,  and  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 

CLOSE'-COUCH-ED,  (-koucht,)  a.    Quite  concealed. 

Milton. 

CLOSE'-CUR'TAIN-ISD,  a.  Inclosed  or  surrounded 
with  curtains.  Milton. 

CLOSE'-FIST-ED,  a.   Covetous  ;  niggardly.  Berkeley. 

CLoSE'-HAND-ED,  a.     Covetous ;  penurious.  Hale. 

CLOSE'-HAND'ED-NESS,?(.  Covetousness.  Holyday. 

CLOSE'-HAUL-£D,  a.  In  seamanship,  having  the 
tacks  or  lower  corners  of  the  sails  drawn  close  to 
the  side  to  windward,  and  the  sheets  hauled  close 
aft,  in  sailing  near  the  wind,  i.  e.,  near  that  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows.  Encyc. 

CLOSE'-PENT,  a.     Shut  close.  Dryden. 

CLOSE'-ftUAR'TERS,  n.  pi.  Strong  barriers  of  wood 
used  in  a  ship  for  defense  when  the  ship  is  boarded. 
Hence,  to  come  to  close  quarters,  is  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  an  enemy.  Mar.  Diet. 

CLOSE'-SHUT,  a.     Shut  closely. 

CLOSE'-STOOL,  n.  A  chamber  utensil  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  sick  and  infirm. 

CLOSE'-TONGU-JSD,  (-tungd,)  a.  Keeping  silence  ; 
cautious  in  speaking.  Shak. 

CLOS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Shut;  made  fast;  ended;  con- 
cluded. 

CLOSE' LY,  adv.  In  a  close,  compact  manner  ;  with 
the  parts  united,  or  pressed  together,  so  as  to  leave 
no  vent ;  as,  a  crucible  closely  luted. 

2.  Nearly;  with  little  space  intervening  ;  applied  to 
space  or  time  ;  as,  to  follow  closely  at  one's  heels  ;  one 
event  follows  closely  upon  another. 

3.  Intently  ;  attentively  ;  with  the  mind  or  thoughts 
fixed ;  with  near  inspection  ;  as,  to  look  or  attend 
closely. 

4.  Secretly  ;  slily.     [Not  much  nsed.~\  Carew. 

5.  With  near  affection,  attachment, or  interest;  in- 
timately ;  as,  men  closely  connected  in  friendship; 
nations  closely  allied  by  treaty. 

6.  Strictly  ;  within  close  limits ;  without  commu- 
nication abroad  ;  as,  a  prisoner  closely  confined. 

7.  With  strict  adherence  to  the  original ;  as,  to 
translate  closely. 

CLoSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  shut,  pressed  to- 
gether, or  united.  Hence,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  to  which  the  word  is  applied, 

2.  Compactness  ;  solidity  ;  as,  the  closeness  of  text- 
ure in  wood  or  fossils.  Bacon. 

3.  Narrowness ;  straitness,  as  of  a  place. 

4.  Tightness,  in  building,  or  in  apartments;  firm- 
ness of  texture,  in  cloth,  &x. 

5.  Want  of  ventilation  ;  applied  to  a  close  room,  or 
to  the  air  confined  in  it.  Swift. 

6.  Confinement  or  retirement  of  a  person  ;  recluse- 
ness  ;  solitude.  Shak. 

7.  Reserve  in  intercourse  ;  secrecy ;  privacy  ;  cau- 
tion. Bacon. 

8.  Covetousness  ;  penuriousness.  Addison. 

9.  Connection  ;  near  union  ;  intimacy,  whether  of 
friendship  or  of  interest ;  as,  the  closeness  of  friend- 
ship, or  of  alliance. 

10.  Pressure  ;  urgency ;  variously  applied  ;  as,  the 
closeness  of  an  argument,  or  of  debate;  the  closeness 
of  a  question  or  inquiry. 

11.  Adherence  to  an  original;  as,  the  closeness  of  a 
version.  [ishes. 

CLoS'ER,  n.  A  finisher;  one  that  concludes  or  fin- 
2.  A  piece  of  brick  used  to  close  a  course  of  lirick- 
CLOS'Ell,  a. ;  comp.  of  Close.  More  close.  [work. 
CLOS'EST,  a.;  supcrl.  of  Close.  Most  close. 
CLOS'ET,  n.  A  small  room  or  apartment  for  retire- 
ment ;  any  room  for  privacy. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.  —  Malt.  vi. 

2.  An  apartment  for  curiosities  or  valuable  things. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  small,  close  apartment,  or  recess,  in  the  side 
of  a  room,  for  repusiting  utensils  and  furniture. 

CLOS'ET,  v.  L    To  shut  up  in  a  closet ;  to  conceal ;  to 
take  into  a  private  apartment  for  consultation.    Swift, 
CLOS'ET-ED,  pp.     Shut  up  in  a  closet ;  concealed. 
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CLOS'ET-ING,  ppr.    Shutting  up  in  a  private  room 

concealing. 

CLOS'ET-SIN,  (kloz'et-sin,)  n.  Sin  committed  in 
privacy.  Bp.  Hall. 

CLOSII,  n.  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle,  called  also 
the  founder.  Bailey. 

CLOS'ING,  ppr.  Shutting  ;  coalescing ;  agreeing ;  end- 
ing. 

CLoS'ING,  a.  That  ends  or  concludes;  as,  a  closing 
word  or  letter. 

CLoS'ING,  n.    End  ;  period  ;  conclusion. 

CLOS'LIRE,  (klo'/.hur,)  n.  The  act  of  shutting;  a 
closing.  Boyle. 

2.  That  which  closes,  or  shuts ;  that  by  which  sep- 
arate parts  are  fastened  or  made  to  adhere.      Pope. 

3.  Inclosure ;  that  which  confines.  Shak. 

4.  Conclusion.  Shalt. 
CLOT,  «.     [See  Clod.]     A  concretion,  particularly  of 

soft  or  fluid  matter,  which  concretes  into  a  mass  or 
lump  ;  as,  a  clot  of  blood.  Clod  and  clot  appear  to  be 
radically  the  same  word  ;  but  we  usually  apply  clod 
to  a  hard  mass  of  earth,  and  clot  to  a  mass  of  softer 
substances,  or  fluids  concreted. 

CLOT,  v.  i.  To  concrete ;  to  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid 
matter,  into  a  thick,  inspissated  mass  ;  as,  milk  or 
blood  clots. 

2.  To  form  into  clots  or  clods ;  to  adhere  ;  as,  clot- 
ted glebe.  Philips. 

CLOT'-BIRD,  n.    The  common  CEnanthe  or  English 

CLOT'-BUR,  Ji.     [G.  klettc.}     Burdock.  [ortolan. 

CLOTH,  (kloth  or  klawth,)  n.  [Sax.  clath ;  D.  klccd, 
cloth,  and  kleeden,  to  clothe  ;  G.  kleid,  klciden ;  Sw. 
kld.de,  kldda;  Dan.  klicde,  kUdcr.  The  plural  is  regu- 
lar, Cloths  ;  but  when  it  signifies  garments,  it  is  writ- 
ten Clothes.] 

1.  A  manufacture  or  stuff  of  wool  or  hair,  or  of 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  filaments, 
formed  by  weaving  or  intertexture  of  threads,  and 
used  for  garments  or  other  covering,  and  for  various 
other  purposes ;  as,  woolen  cloth,  linen  cloth,  cotton 
cloth,  hair  cloth. 

But  cloth  is  often  used  for  a  fabric  of  wool,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  made  of  other  material. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  table  ;  usually  called  a  table- 
cloth. Pope. 

3.  The  canvas  on  which  pictures  are  drawn.  [Not 
used,]  Dryden. 

4.  A  texture  or  covering  put  to  a  particular  use ;  as, 
a  cloth  of  state.  Hayward. 

5.  Dress  ;  raiment.     [See  Clothes.] 

I'll  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  clolli  and  bread.  Quartet. 

6.  The  covering  of  a  bed.     [Not  used.]        Prior. 

7.  The  cloth,  is  familiarly  used  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion or  clergy  ;  so  we  say,  a  person  of  your  cloth.  Smart. 

CLOTHE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Clothed  or  Clad.  [See 
Cloth.] 

1.  To  put  on  garments  ;  to  invest  the  body  with 
raiment ;  to  cover  with  dress,  for  concealing  naked- 
ness and  defending  the  body  from  cold  or  injuries. 

The  Lord  God  made  coats  of  skin  and  clothed  them.  —  Gen.  hi. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  ornamental. 
Embroidered  purple  clotlies  the  golden  beds.  Pope. 

But  clothe,  without  the  aid  of  other  words,  seldom 
signifies  to  adorn.  In  this  example  from  Pope,  it  sig- 
nifies merely  to  cover. 

3.  To  furnish  with  raiment ;  to  provide  with  clothes ; 
as,  a  master  is  to  feed  ami  clothe  his  apprentice. 

4.  To  put  on  ;  to  invest ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  gar- 
ment ;  as,  to  clothe  thoughts  with  words. 

T  will  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation.  —  Ps.  exxxii. 
Drowsiness  shall  c/o(/te  a  man  with  rags.  — Prov.  xxiii. 
Let  them  be  dollied  with  shame.  — Ps.  xxxv. 

5.  To  invest ;  to  surround  ;  to  encompass. 
The  Lord  is  clothed  with  majesty.  —  Ps.  xciii. 
Thou  art  clotlied  with  honor  and  majesty.  —  Ps.  civ. 

6.  To  invest ;  to  give  to  by  commission ;  as,  to 
clothe,  with  power  or  authority. 

7.  To  cover  or  spread  over ;  as,  the  earth  is  clothed 
CLOTHE,  v.  i.    To  wear  clothes.  [with  verdure. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  Shale. 

CLOTH'J^D,  pp.    Covered  with  garments  ;   dressed  ; 

invested  ;  furnished  with  clothing. 
CLOTHES,  (klothz  or  klo/.e,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Cloth.   Cover- 
ing for  the  human  body  ;  dress  ;  vestments  ;  vesture  ; 
a  general  term  for  whatever  covering  is  worn,   or 
made  to  be  worn,  for  decency  or  comfort. 

If  I  may  touch  but  his  clotlies  I  shall  be  whole.  —  Mark  v. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed  ;  bed-clothes.       Prior. 

CLOTIIES'-BaSK-ET,  n.     A  large  basket  for  holding 

or  carrying  clotlies. 
GLOTHES'-ISIUItiH,  n.    A  brush  for  removing  dust, 

&c,  from  cloths.  Booth. 

CLOTH  liS'-LINE,  7t.    A  line  on  which  clothes  are 

hung  out  to  dry. 
CLoTII'lER,  (kloth'yer,)  n.    In  English  authors,  a  man 
who  makes  cloths;  a  maker  of  cloth.  Johnson, 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  it  is  not  used  in  the  United 
States;  certainly  not  in  Nno  England.] 

2.  In  America,  a  man  whose  occupation  is  to  full 
and  dress  cloth. 
CLOTH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Covering  with  or  putting  on 
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vestments  of  any  kind  ;  providing  with  garments  ; 
investing ;  covering. 
CLOTH'ING,  n.  Garments  in  general ;  clothes ;  dress ; 
raiment ;  covering. 

As  for  me  —  my  clotfiing  was  sackcloth.  —  Ps.  xxxv. 
2.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  cloth.    [Unusual.] 
The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  the  refugees  from  Flanders 
iu  the  art  of  clotfting.  Ray. 

CLOTH'-SHEAR-ER,  n.  One  who  shears  cloth,  and 
frees  it  from  superfluous  nap. 

€LOTH'  -WORK-ER,  (-wurk-,)  n.    A  maker  of  cloth. 

Scott. 

CLOT'PoLL,  n.  A  thickskull ;  a  blockhead.  [See 
Clodpoll.] 

GLOT 'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Concreted  into  a  mass  ;  inspis- 
sated ;  adhering  in  a  lump. 

Clotted  cream;  cream  obtained  by  warming  new 
milk. 

GLOT'TER,  v.  i.  [from  clot.]  To  concrete  or  gather 
into  lumps.  Dryden. 

CLOT'TING,  ppr.  Concreting ;  inspissating ;  forming 
into  clots. 

CLOT'TY,  a.  [from  clot.]  Full  of  clots,  or  small,  hard 
masses;  full  of  concretions,  or  clods. 

CLOUD,  jt.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language.  The  sense  is  obvious — a  collection.  Its 
elements  are  those  of  clod,  and  Lat.  claudo.] 

1.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor,  or  watery  particles, 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  at  some  altitude.  A 
like  collection  of  vapors  near  the  earth  is  usually  called 
fog.  Loclte. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  —  Gen.  ix. 
Behold  a  white  cloud. — Rev.  xiv. 

The  clouds  are  distributed  into  four  fundamental 
classes,  depending  on  their  prevailing  forms,  viz., 
cumulus,  stratus,  cirrus,  and  nimbus  i  and  three  subor- 
dinate varieties,  composed  of  mixtures  of  the  others, 
viz.,  cirro-cumulus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cumulo-stratus. 
[See  these  words.]  D.  Olmsted. 

2.  A  collection  of  smoke,  or  a  dense  collection  of 
dust,  rising  or  floating  in  the  air ;  as,  a  cloud  of  dust. 

A  cloud  of  incense.  —  Ezek.  viii. 

3.  The  dark  or  varied  colors,  in  veins  or  spots,  on 
stones  or  other  bodies,  are  called  clouds. 

4.  A  great  multitude ;  a  vast  collection ;  as,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses. 

Seeing  we  are  encompassed  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  — 
Heb.  xii. 

5.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  obscurity,  darkness,  or 
danger  ;  as,  amidst  the  clouds  of  war  ;  a  cloud  hung 
over  his  character;  there  was  a  cloud  thrown  over 
their  prospects. 

CLOUD,  i).  t.  To  overspread  with  a  cloud  or  clouds  ; 
as,  the  sky  is  clouded ;  clouds  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     Hence, 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  darken  ;  as,  to  cloud  the  day,  or 
truth,  or  reason. 

3.  To  darken  in  veins  or  spots  ;  to  variegate  with 
colors  ;  as,  clouded  marble. 

4.  To  make  of  a  gloomy  aspect ;  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  sullenness. 

What  sullen  fury  clouds  his  scornlul  brow.  Pope. 

5.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish.  Shaft. 
€LOUD,  o.  i.     To  grow  cloudy  ;   to  become  obscure 

with  clouds  ;  sometimes  followed  by  over ;  as,  the 

sky  clouds  over. 
CLO'UD'-AS-CEND'ING,  a.  Ascending  to  the  clouds. 

Sandys. 
CLOUD'-BER-RY,  n.    A  plant,  called  also  knot-berry ; 

Rubus  chaintemorus.  "" 

€LOUD'-BORN,  a.     Born  of  a  cloud.  Dryden. 

eLOUD'-CAPT,  a.     [cloud  and   cap.]    Capped  with 

clouds  ;  touching  the  clouds  ;  lofty. 

The  cloud-capt  towers.  Shaft. 

CLOUD'-eOM-PEL'LER,  n.  He  that  collects  clouds ; 
Jove. 

€LOUD'-COM-PEL'LING,  a.  Collecting  clouds  ;  or 
driving  clouds  ;  as,  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

Waller.     Dryden. 

€LOUD'-€CV'ER-£D,  (-kuv'erd,)  a.  Enveloped  with 
clouds.  Young. 

CLOUD'-DIS-PEL'LING,  a.  Having  power  to  dis- 
perse clouds.  Dryden. 

€LOUD'-E-CLIPS'.ED,  (-e-klipst',)  a.  Eclipsed  by  a 
cloud.  Shak. 

CLOUD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overcast;  overspread  with 
clouds  ;  obscured  ;  darkened  ;  rendered  gloomy  or 
sullen  ;  variegated  with  colored  spots  or  veins. 

CLOUD'-FENC-ED,  (-fenst,)  a.    Fenced  with  clouds. 

€LOUD'-GIRT,  f-gurt,)  a.     Girt  with  clouds. 

€LOUD'I-LY,  -adv.  [from  cloudy.]  With  clouds; 
darkly  ;  obscurely.  Dryden. 

€LOUlVl-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  overcast  with 
clouds  ;  as,  the  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Harvey. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  gloom  ;  want  of  brightness. 

3.  Darkness  of  appearance ;  variegation  of  colors 
in  a  fossil  or  other  body. 

4.  Appearance  of  gloom  or  sullenness ;  as,  cloudi- 
ness of  aspect. 

GLOUD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Overspreading  with  clouds; 
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obscuring*,  giving  an  appearance  of  gloom  or  sullen- 
ness; variegating  with  colors. 

€LOUD'-KISS-ING,  a.    Touching  the  clouds.   Shak. 

€LOUD'LESS,  a.  Being  without  a  cloud  ;  uncloud- 
ed ;  clear ;  bright ;  luminous ;  as,  cloudless  skies. 

CLOUD' LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  clouds. 

CLOUD'-PIERC-ING,  a.  Penetrating  or  rising  above 
tile  clouds.  Philips. 

eLOUD'-TOPT,  a.  Having  the  top  covered  with  a 
cloud.  Qray. 

€LOUD'-TOUCH-ING,  (-tuch-ing,)  a.  Touching  the 
clouds.  Sandys. 

GLOUD'-WRAPT,  (-rapt,)  a.    Involved  in  clouds. 

Bowring. 

CLOUD'Y,  a.  Overcast  with  clouds  ;  obscured  with 
clouds  ;  as,  a  cloudy  day ;  a  cloudy  sky ;  a  cloudy 
night. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds ;  as,  a  cloudy 
pillar.    Ex.  xxxiii.  9. 

3.  Obscure  ;  dark  ;  not  easily  understood  ;  as, 
cloudy  and  confused  notions.  Watts. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  gloom  ;  indicating 
gloom,  anxiety,  sullenness,  or  ill-nature ;  not  open 
or  cheerful ;  as,  cloudy  looks.  Spenser.     Shak. 

5.  Indicating  gloom  or  sullenness  ;  as,  cloudy  wrath. 

6.  Marked  with  veins  or  spots  of  dark  or  various 
hues,  as  marble. 

7.  Not  bright;  as,  a  cloudy  diamond.  Boyle. 
CLOUGH,  (kluf,)  n.     [Sax.  clough,  a  cleft."] 

A  cleft  in  a  hill. 

CLOUGH,  (klof,)  7t.  In  commerce,  an  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight,  after  tare  and 
tret  have  been  deducted,  for  the  turn  of  the  scale,  that 
the  commodity  may  hold  out  in  retailing ;  often  writ- 
ten Cloff.    It  is  little  used. 

CLOUT,  ?i.  [Sax.  clut,  a  patch,  a  plaster,  a  plate,  a 
seam  or  joint ;  Sw.  klut ;  W.  chot,  a  patch,  a  clout ; 
clwtiaw,  to  patch  ;  Sax.  gecluted,  sewed  together, 
clouted,  patched  ;  gesceod  mid  gecludedum  scon,  shod 
with  clouted  shoes.  This  undoubtedly  signifies 
patched  shoes,  for  clut,  in  Saxon,  does  not  signify  a 
nail.  The  word  clout,  a  nail,  may  be  from  the 
French  clou,  clouter,  from  L.  clavus,  from  the  root  of 
L.  claudo,  cludo.  Whether  clouted  brogues,  in  Shak- 
speare,  signify  patched  shoes  or  shoes  studded  with 
nails,  let  the  critic  determine.  Such  shoes  are  com- 
mon in  England,  and  were  formerly  worn  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  put  on  ;  hence 
the  sense  of  blow.] 

1.  A  patcli ;  a  piece  of  cloth  or  leather,  &c,  to 
close  a  breach. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  for  mean  purposes.      Spenser. 

3.  A  piece  of  white  cloth,  for  archers  to  shoot  at. 
[JYot  now  used.]  Shak. 

4.  An  iron  plate  on  an  axle-tree,  to  keep  it  from 

5.  [Fr.  clou,  clouter.]     A  small  nail.  [wearing. 

6.  In  vulgar  language,  a  blow  with  the  hand.  [New 
England.]  Chalmers. 

CLOUT,  v.  t.  To  patch;  to  mend  by  sewing  on  a 
piece  or  patch  ;  as,  clouted  shoon,  in  Milton.  This  is 
the  sense  as  understood  by  Johnson.  Mason  under- 
stands the  word  clouted  to  signify  nailed,  studded 
with  small  nails,  from  the  French  clouter,  and  the 
following  words  in  Shakspeare,  "  whose  rudeness 
answered  my  steps  too  loud,"  give  some  counte- 
nance to  Mason's  interpretation.  In  this  case,  the 
verb  clout  must  signify,  to  nail,  or  fasten  with  nails  ; 
to  stud. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

3.  To  join  clumsily;  as,  clouted  sentences. 

Ascltam. 

4.  To  cover  or  arm  with  an  iron  plate. 

5.  To  strike  ;  to  give  a  blow.  Beaum. 
CLOUT'ED,  pp.  or  a.-     Patched;   mended  clumsily; 

covered  with  a  clout. 

Clouted  cream,  in  Gay,  is  evidently  used  for  clotted 
cream,  i.  e.,  cream  obtained  by  warming  new  milk. 

Brande. 

CLOUT'ER-LY,  a.     Clumsy  ;  awkward.    Mortimer. 

CLOUT'ING,  ppr.     Patching;    covering  with  a  clout. 

CLo'VATE,  a.  In  conchology,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
shell  which  is  thicker  toward  the  top  and  elongated 
to_ward  the  base.  Gilbert. 

CLOVE,  prct.  of  Cleave.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

CLOVE,  n.     [D.  kloof.     See  Cleave,] 

A  cleft  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  gap  ;  a  ravine.  This  word, 
though  properly  an  appellative,  is  not  often  used  as 
such  in  English  ;  but  it  is  appropriated  to  particular 
places,  that  are  real  clefts,  or  which  appear  as  such ; 
as,  the  Clove  of  Kaaterskjll,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Stony  Clove.  It  is  properly  a  Dutch  word. 
Journ.  of  Science. 

CLOVE,  7t.  [Sax.  clufe;  Fr.  clou  ;  Sp.  claoo  ;  Port,  cra- 
vo  ;  from  L.  clavus,  a  nail ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  nail.  So  in  D.  Itruidnagel,  herb-nail  or 
spice-nail.] 

1.  A  very  pungent  aromatic  spice,  the  unexpanded 
flower-bud  of  the  clove-tree,  Caryopbyllus,  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  Isles.  The  tree  grows  to  the  size  of 
the  laurel,  and  its  bark  resembles  that  of  theolive. 
No  verdure  is  seen  under  it.  At  the  extremities  of 
its  branches  are  produced  vast  numbers  of  flower- 
buds,  which  are  at  first  white,  then  green,  and  at 
last  red  and  hard.     These  are  called  cloves.     Encyc. 
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2.  [from  cleave.]  The  parts  into  which  garlic  sep- 
arates, when  the  outer  skin  is  removed.  Tate. 

3.  A  certain  weight;  seven  pounds  of  wool;  eight 
pounds  of  cheese  or  butter.     [Not  -used  in  America.] 

€LGVE-GIL'LY-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  species  of  Dian- 
thus,  bearing  a  beautiful  flower,  cultivated  in  gar 
dens;  called,  also,  carnation  pink. 

Note.  —  Some  writers  suppose  that  gilly-flower  should 
be  written  July-flower.  But  qu.,  is  it  not  a  corruption 
of  the  French  girofle,  clou  de  girofle,  cloves  ;  giroflee, 
a  gilly-flower  ;  girofder,  a  stock-gilly-flower ;  L.  cary- 
ophyllus.  Chaucer  wrote  clone  gdofre.  Cant.  Tales, 
13,692.  The  Italians  write  garofo.no,  probably  for 
garofalo  ;  Arm.  genofles,  genofien.  Johnson  supposes 
the  plant  so  called  from  the  smell  of  the  flower  re- 
sembling that  of  cloves  ;  but  it  is  probably  from  its 
shape,  the  nail-flower,  as  in  Dutch.     [See  Clove.} 

CLo'VEN,  (klo'vn,)  pp.  or  o.  [from  cleave.]  Di- 
vided ;  parted. 

CLo'V-EN-FOOT-ED,  j  a.     Having  the  foot  or  hoof 

€Lo'V£N-H0OF-JED,  \  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
tlie  ox  ;  bisulcous. 

CLoVE'-PINK,  n.  The  clove  gilly-flower  or  carna- 
tion pink. 

CLo'VER,  )  n.        [Sax.   chxfer^wyrt,    clover- 

CLO'VER-GRASS,  ]  wort ;  G.  klee  ;  D.  Haver  ; 
Dan.  klever  or  klee.  The  Saxon  word  is  rendered 
also  marigold  and  violet.  The  Dutch  word  signifies 
a  club.  The  name,  then,  signifies  club-grass,  club- 
wort,  L.  clava,  from  its  flower.  Dan.  klebber,  to 
cleave,  to  cling.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  called  Trifolium,  trefoil,  or 
three-leafed,  Fr.  trefle.  The  species  are  numerous. 
The  red  clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
for  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  either  green  or  diy,  and  from  its 
flowers  the  bee  collects  no  small  portion  of  its  stores 
of  honey. 

To  live  in  clover,  is  to  live  luxuriously,  or  in  abun- 
dance ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  luxuriant  growth 
ofclover,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  clover. 

CLo'VER-ED,  a.     Covered  witli  clover.      Thomson. 

CLOWN,  J7.     [L.  colonics,  a  husbandman.] 

1.  A  countryman  ;  a  rustic  ;  hence, 

2.  One  who  has  the  manners  of  a  rustic  ;  a  churl ; 
a  man  of  coarse  manners ;  an  ill-bred  man. 

Sidney.     Dryden.     Swift. 

3.  The  fool  or  buffoon  in  a  play,  circus,  &c. 
CLOWN'AGE,  re.    The  manners  of  a  clown.     [Not  in 

use.]  B.  Jonson. 

€LO WN'ER-Y,   n.      Ill-breeding  ;    rustic  behavior  ; 

rudeness  of  manners.  [Little  used.]  L'Estrange. 
CLOWN'ISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  clowns ; 

consisting  of  rustics ;  as,  a  clownish  neighborhood. 

Dryden. 

2.  Coarse  ;  hard ;  rugged  ;  rough  ;  as,  clownish 
hands.  Spenser. 

3.  Of  rough  manners  ;  ill-bred  ;  as,  a  clownish  fellow. 

4.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  as,  a  clownish  gait.     Prior. 
CLOWN'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  clowns  ; 

coarsely  ;  rudely. 

eLOWN'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  manners  of  a  clown  ; 
rusticity ;  coarseness  or  rudeness  of  behavior  ;  in- 
civility ;  awkwardness.  Dryden.    Locke. 

CLOY,  v.  t.  [from  Fr.  clouer,  or  the  root  of  the  word, 
the  L.  cludo,  claudo ;  coinciding  in  elements  with 
glut.] 

1.  Strictly,  to  fill ;  as,  to  cloy  a  harbor  by  sinking 
ships  ;  to  cloy  one's  couch  with  tears.      Rich.  Diet. 

Hence, 

2.  To  glut,  to  satisfy,  as  the  appetite ;  to  satiate. 
And  as  the  appetite,  when  satisfied,  rejects  addition- 
al food,  hence,  to  fill  to  loathing,  to  surfeit. 

Who  can  e'e-y  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 

By  hare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?  Shaft. 

3.  To  spike  up  a  gun  ;  to  drive  a  spike  into  the 
vent.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

4.  In  farriery,  to  prick  a  horse  in  shoeing.    Ash. 
[In  the  two  latter  senses,  I  believe  the  word  is  little 

used,  and  not  at  all,  in  America.] 

GLOY'ED,  (kloyd,)  pp.  Filled  ;  glutted  ;  filled  to  sa- 
tiety and  loathing  ;  spiked  ;  pricked  in  shoeing. 

CLOY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Filling ;  filling  to  satiety  or 
disgust. 

CLOY'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  clov,  or  fill  to  satiety. 

CLOY'MENT,  re.  Surfeit;  repletion  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  appetite.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

CLUB,  7i.  [W.  clopa",  clwpa,  coinciding  with  clap,  a. 
lump,  and  dob,  clobyn;  G.  klopfel;  D.  klaver ;  Sw. 
ktnbba  :  Dan.  klubhc  ;  L.  clava.  The  sense  is  probably 
a  knob  or  lump,  W.  llwb,  Hob,  whence  lubber.  It  is 
evidently  connected  with  cleave,  to  stick  or  cling, 
Dan.  klebber.] 

1.  Properly,  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood,  with  one  end 
thicker  and  heavier  than  the  other,  and  no  larger 
than  can  be  wielded  with  the  hand. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards  ;  so  named 
from  its  figure. 

3.  An  association  of  persons  who  meet  under  cer-   I 
tain  self-imposed  regulations,  for  the  promotion  of 
some  common  object,  as  literature,  science,  hilarity, 
politics,  &.c. 

4.  An  association  for  the  support  of  a  club-house, 
which  see. 
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5.  The  dividend  of  expense  at  a  club  or  some  meet- 
ing ;  as,  to  pay  one's  club.  Hwlibras. 

Club  of  Hercules.  The  story  of  Hercules  with  his 
club  originated  in  the  use  of  clubs,  as  weapons  of  war 
and  other  achievements,  among  rude  nations,  before 
the  invention  of  other  instruments  and  the  use  of 
iron.  Hence  striking,  beating,  was  the  first  mode  of 
killing;  and  hence  smite  and  slay,  properly  signifying 
to  strike,  came  to  signify  to  kill.  Hercules  was  the 
leader  of  a  savage  band,  who  wielded  the  heaviest 
club  ;  and  hence  the  club  was  the  origin  of  the  scep- 
ter, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  club,  coinciding  with 
Latin  srJpio.  Any  bold  warrior  at  the  head  of  a  pred- 
atory band  was  a  Hercules. 
CLUB,  b.  i.     [W.  clapiaw,  to  form  into  a  lump.] 

1.  To  join,  as  a  number  of  individuals,  to  the  same 
end  ;  to  contribute  separate  powers  to  one  end,  pur- 
pose, or  effect. 

Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbling  in  the  stream 

Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a  dream.         Dry'len. 

2.  To  pay  an  equal  proportion  of  a  common  reck- 
oning or  charge. 

€LUI1,  v.  t.  To  unite  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  end  ;  as,  to  club  exertions. 

2.  To  raise  by  a  proportional  assessment ;  as,  to 
club  the  expense. 

3.  In  common  parlance,  to  raise  or  turn  uppermost 
the  breech  or  club  of  a  musket;  as,  the  soldiers  dubbed 
their  muskets. 

eLUB'B£D,  (klubd,)  pp.  Collected  into  a  sum  and 
averaged,  as  different  expenses. 

2.  United  to  one  end  or  effect. 

3.  Shaped  like  a  club.    Asiat.  Researches,  v.  213. 

4.  Having  the  breech  turned  upward,  as  a  musket. 

5.  Heavy,  like  a  club.  Chancer. 
CLUB'BER,    j  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  party,  club,  or 
CLUB'BIST,  j      association.  '  Burke. 
CLUB'BING,    jrpr.     Joining  in  a  club  ;  uniting  to  a 

common  end. 

CLUB'-FIST,  n.     A  large,  heavy  fist. 

CLUB'-FIST-ED,  a.     Having  a  large  fist.      Howell. 

CLUB'-FOOT,  n.     A  short,  tit-formed  foot. 

CLUB'-F66T-ED,  a.     Having  short  or  crooked  feet. 

CLUB'-HEAD-ED,  a.    Having  a  thick  head.  Derham. 

CLUB'-HOUSE,  n.  An  establishment  for  furnishing 
meals,  and  a  place  of  rendezvous,  to  a  select  number 
of  individuals,  called  loosely  a  club,  to  which  addi- 
tions can  be  made  only  by  ballot.  Each  member  pays 
an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  the  house,  and  re- 
ceives his  meals  and  other  refreshments  at  their  ac- 
tual cost.  Chambers's  Mag. 

CLUB'-LAVV,  n.  Government  by  clubs,  or  violence  ; 
the  use  of  arms,  or  force,  in  place  of  law  ;  anarchy. 

Addison. 

CLUB'-MAN,  n.     One  who  carries  a  club. 

CLUB'-MOSS,  n.  A  kind  of  moss,  Lycopodium  elava- 
tuvi,  whose  minute  seeds  are  burnt  in  theaters  to  im- 
itate lightning.  Brandt. 

€LUB'-ROOM,  n.  The  apartment  in  which  a  club 
meets.  Addison. 

CLUB'-RUSH,  n.    A  genus  of  plants,  the  Scirpus. 

Muhlenberir. 

€LUB'-SH.\P-£D,  (-shu.pt,)  a.  Shaped  like  a  club  ; 
growing  thicker  toward  tlie  top;  clavated.  Martyn. 

CLUCK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  cloccan ;  Dan.  klukker  ;  Sw.klye- 
ka ;  G.  glucken  ;  D.  klokken  :  W.  chocian.  elocian  ;  Ann. 
elochat ;  L.  glocio  ;  It.  chiocciare  ;  Sp.  clocar,  clouueur  ; 
Ch.  )h).  Class  Lg,  No.  27.  (See  Clack  and  Clock.) 
The  Gr.  k Aoj^oj  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  as  it 
gives  KXioypoc  ;  the  guttural  passing  into  <,  as  in 
many  Greek  verbs  ;  and  hence  Fr.  glousser.  See 
Brace.] 

To  make  the  noise,  or  utter  the  voice,  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  when  sitting  on  eggs  for  hatching,  and 
when  conducting  her  chickens.  This  voice,  with 
the  change  of  the  vowel,  is  precisely  our  word  clack 
and  clock,  and  is  probably  an  onomatopy.  [See  Clack 
and  Clock.] 

CLUCK,  v.  t.    To  call  chickens  by  a  particular  sound. 

CLUCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  the  voice  of  a  hen  ; 
calling  chickens. 

CLUCK'ING,  n.  The  noise  of  a  hen  when  she  calls 
her  chickens. 

CLUE.     See  Clew. 

CLUMP,  n.  [G.  klump;  D.  klomp  ;  Sw.  klimp  ;  Dan. 
klurnp,  a  lump:  W.  clamp.  It  is  lump  with  a  prefix. 
It  coincides  with  plump,  and  L.  plumbum,  lead  ;  as 
the  D.  load,  G.  loth,  Dan.  lad,  *hig.  lead,  coincide 
with  clod.  It  signifies  a  mass  or  collection.  If  m 
is  the  final  radical,  see  Class  Lra,  No.  I,  4,  5,  9.  L. 
glomus.] 

1.  A  thick,  short  piece  of  wood,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance ;  a  shapeless  mass.  Hence  dumper,  a  clot  or 
clod. 

2.  A  cluster  of  trees  or  shrubs  ;  formerly  written 
Plump.  In  some  parts  of  England,  it  is  an  adjective 
signifying  lazy,  unhandy.  Bailey. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata.      Brando. 
CLUMP'ER,  i>.  t.     To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 
CLUMPS,  n.    [from  clump.]    A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  num- 
skull.    [Vulgar.]  Balcy. 

GLUM'SI-LY,  t«'e.  [from  clumsy.  1  In  a  clumsy  man- 
ner; awkwardly;  in  an  unhandy  manner ;  without 
readiness,  dexterity,  or  grace. 
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CLUM'SI-NE.SS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  short  and 
thick,  and  moving  heavily  ;  awkwardness  ;  unhand- 
iness ;  iingainliness  ;  want  of  readiness,  nimbleness, 
or  dexterity.  Collier. 

CLUM'SY,  a.tffrom  clump,  lump.]  Properly,  short  and 
thick,  like  a  dump  or  lump.     Hence, 

2.  Moving  heavily,  slowly,  or  awkwardly  ;  as, 
clumsy  fingers. 

3.  Awkward;  ungainly;  unhandy;  artless;  with- 
out readiness,  dexterity,  or  grace  ;  as,  a  clumsy  man  ; 
a  clumsy  fellow. 

4.  Ill-made  ;  badly  constructed  ;  as,  a  clumsy  gar- 
ment ;  clumsy  verse. 

CLUNCII,  n.  Among  miners,  indurated  clay,  found 
in  coal-pits  next  to  the  coal.  Kirwan.     Bailey. 

CLUNG,  pret.  ami  pp.  of  Cling,  which  see. 

CLUNG,  v.  i.     To  shrink.     [Not  used.]     See  Cling. 

€LO'NI-A€,  n.  One  of  a  reformed  order  of  Benedic- 
tine monks,  so  called  from  Cluui,  in  Burgundy. 

CLUS'TER,  n.  [Sax.  cluster.  It  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  close,  L.  clausus,  claustrum,  claudo,  a  collect- 
ing or  crowding  together ;  Sw.  klasa,  a  cluster  of 
grapes  ;  Dan.  klase.  The  latter,  in  orthography,  co- 
incide nearly  with  class.  In  Welsh,  clws  is  compact, 
neat  ;  clysa,  to  make  compact  ;  clays  is  a  close.] 

1.  A  bunch  ;  a  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  or  joined  together ;  a  knot ;  as,  a  cluster  of 
raisins. 

2.  A  number  of  individuals  or  things  collected  or 
gathered  into  a  close  body ;  as,  a  cluster  of  bees  ;  a 
cluster  of  people.  Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  A  number  of  things  situated  near  each  other; 
as,  a  cluster  of  governments  in  Italy.      J.  Adams. 

CLUS'TER,  v.  i.  To  grow  in  clusters  ;  to  gather  or 
unite  in  a  bunch,  or  bunches;  as,  clustering  grapes. 

Milton. 
2.  To  collect  into  masses  ;  as,  the  men  cluster  to- 
gether ;  the  clustering  snow.  Thomson. 

CLUS'TER,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  bunch  or  close 
hotly. 

€LUS'TER-,ED,  pp  or  a.  Collected  into  a  cluster,  or 
crowd  ;  crowded. 

CLUS'TEK-GRaPE,  ?!.     A  small,  black  grape. 

Mortimer. 

CLUS'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Growing  in  a  cluster,  or 
in  bunches  ;  uniting  in  a  bunch,  or  in  a  flock,  crowd, 
or  close  body. 

CLUS'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  clusters. 

CLUS'TER-Y,  a.     Growing  in  clusters.        Johnson. 
2.  Full  of  clusters.  Bailey. 

CLUTCH,  v.  t.  [This  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of 
Sax.  latccan,  to  seize,  whence  gehBccan,  id.  If  not, 
I  know  not  its  origin.  It  may  be  allied  to  lock  and 
latch.] 

1.  To  double  in  the  fingers  and  pinch  or  compress 
theyi  together ;  to  clinch.  [If  n  is  not  radical  in 
clinch,  this  may  be  from  the  ^im**  root.] 

2.  To  seize,  clasp,  or  grip  with  the  hand;  as,  to 
clutch  a  dagger  ;  to  clutch  prey.  Shak.     Herbert. 

3.  To  seize  or  grasp  ;  as,  to  dutch  the  globe  at  a 
grasp.  Collier. 

CLUTCH,  n.    A  griping  or  pinching  with  the  fingers  ; 

seizure  ;  grasp. 
2.  A  projecting  tooth,  or  other  piece  of  machinery, 

for  connecting  shafts  with  each  other,  or  with  wheels, 

so  as  to  he  disengaged  at  pleasure.  Hcbert. 

CLUTCU'ED,  (klucht,)  pp.     Seized  ;  grasped. 
CLUTCH'ES,  n.  pi.  The  paws  or  talons  of  a  rapacious 

animal,  as  of  a  cat  or  dog. 
2.  The  hands,  in  the  sense  of  rapacity  or  cruelty, 

or  of  power.  Hudibras.     Stilling fleet. 

CLUTCH'ING,  ppr.     Seizing  with  the  hand.  = 
CLUT'TER,  n.     [  W.  cluder,  a  heap  or  pile,  from  clu- 

daw,  to  bear,  to  bring  together,  to  heap.     It  has  the 

elements  of  L.  claudo.] 

1.  A  confused  assemblage  ;  as,  a  clutter  of  words. 

He  saw  what  a  duller  there  was  with  huge  pots,  pans,  and  spits. 

L'Eetrangc. 

2.  Noise  ;  bustle.  [This  sense  seems  allied  to 
clatter,  but  it  is  not  the  sense  of  the  word  in  New 
England.] 

CLUT'TER,  v.  t.  To  crowd  together  in  disorder  ;  to 
fill  with  things  in  confusion;  as,  to  clutter  a  room ; 
to  clutter  the  house. 

CLUT'TER,  v.  i.  To  make  a  bustle,  or  fill  with  con- 
fusion. 

The  English  lexicographers  explain  this  word  by 
noise  and  bustle,  but  probably  by  mistake. 

CLUT'TEll-£D,  pp.  Encumbered  with  things  in  dis- 
order. 

CLUT'TER-ING,  ppr.    Encumbering  with  things  in 

CLYP'E-ATE,  a.     [L.  clypcus,  a  shield.]      [confusion. 
Shaped  like  a  Roman  buckler. 

CLYS'MIC,  a.     [Gr.  KXuapa.] 
Washing ;  cleansing. 

CLYS'TER,  h.  [Gr.  Khvarnp,  from  v^n^w,  to  wash  or 
cleanse  ;  L.  clyster :  D.  klistcer ;  G.  klystier  ;  Fr.  clis- 
tcre ;  Dan.  klisteer.] 

An  injection  ;  a  liquid  substance  injected  into  the 
lower  intestines,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine 
discharges,  relieving  from  costiveness,  and  cleansing 
the  bowels.  Sometim-s  it  is  administered  to  nourish 
anil  support  patients  wh._  can  not  swallow  aliment. 

CLYS'TEll-IZE,  «.  t.     To  a  iply  a  clyster. 
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CLYS'TER-PIPE,  n.  A  tube  or  pipe  used  for  injec- 
tions. 

CLYS'TER-WISE,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  clyster. 

CO  ;  a  prefix,  signifying  with,  in  conjunction.  [See 
Con.] 

CO-A-CERV'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  coacervo ;  eon  and  acervo, 
to  heap  up;  accrnus,  a  heap.] 

To  heap  up  ;  to  pile.     [Little  used.] 

CO-A-CERV'ATE,  a.     [L.  coacn-vatus.] 

Heaped  ;  raised  into  a  pile  ;  collected  into  a  crowd  ; 
accumulated.     [Little  used/]  Bacon. 

CO-AC-ER-V  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  heaping,  or  state 
of  being  heaped  together.     \  Little  used.]       Bar.t/u. 

C6ACII,  n.  [Fr.  cache;  Arm.  coich;  [t.  eocchio,  a  coach 
or  coach-box  ;  Sp.  cache,  a  coach  and  a  coasting- 
barge  ;  Port,  coche ;  D.  koels,  a  coach  and  a  couch  ;  G. 
kutsche.  This  word  seems  to  be  radically  a  couch  or 
bed,  (Fr.  couche,  coucher,)  a  covered  bed,  on  wheels, 
for  conveying  the  infirm.] 

A  close  vehicle  for  commodious  traveling,  borne  on 
four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals. 
It  differs  from  a  chariot,  in  having  seats  in  front  as 
well  as  behind.  It  is  a  carriage  of  state,  or  for  pleas- 
ure, or  for  traveling. 

Hackney-couch  ;  a  coach  kept  for  hire.  In  some 
cities,  they  are  licensed  by  authority,  and  numbered, 
and  the  rates  of  fare  fixed  by  law. 

Mail-coach ;  a  coach  that  carries  the  public  mails. 
Stage-coach;   a  coach  that  regularly  conveys  pas- 
sengers from  town  to  town.     [See  Stage. J 

COACH,  )  n.     An  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of  war, 

COUCH,  (  near  the  stern,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  poop.  Mar.  Diet. 

COACH,  v.  t.     To  can ^  ..,  a.  coach.  Pope. 

COACH-BOX,  71.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  a 
coach  sits.  Arbuthnot. 

COACH'FUL,  n.    As  many  in  a  coach  as  it  will  hold. 

CoACH'-HIRE,  n.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  hired 
coach.  Dryden. 

COACH -HORSE,  n.  A  horse  used  in  drawing 
coaches. 

COACH'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  to  shelter  a  coach 
from  the  weather.  Swift. 

CoACH'-MAK-ER,  7i.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  coaches.  Swift. 

COACH'MAN,  7i.    The  person  who  drives  a  coach. 

Prior. 

COACH'MAN-SHIP,  n.    Skill  in  driving  coaches. 

Jenyns. 

CO-ACT',  «.  I.    To  act  together.     [Not  used.]    Shak. 

CO-ACT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Forced  ;  compelled.  [JVot 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

CO-ACTION,  7i.  [L.  coactio,  coactus,  cogo  ;  con  and 
ago,  to  drive.] 

Force ;  compulsion,  either  in  restraining  or  impel- 
ling. •  South. 

CO-ACT'IVE,  a.    Forcing;  compulsory;   having  the 

power  to  impel  or  restrain.  Ralegh. 

2.  Acting  in  concurrence.  Shak. 

CO-ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  compulsory  manner. 

CO-AD'JU-MENT,  n.    Mutual  assistance. 

CO-AIVJU-TANT,  a.     [L.  con  and  adjutans,  hoping.] 
Helping;  mutual!)  assisting  or  operating.    Philips. 

CO-AD-JO'TOR,  n.  [L.  con  and  adjutor,  a  helper  ;  ad- 
juto,  to  help.] 

1.  One  who  aids  another ;  an  assistant;  a  fellow- 
helper  ;  an  associate  in  operation. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  or  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties  of  another.     Johnson. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  assistant  of  a 
bishop  or  other  prelate.  Brande. 

CO-AD-JO'TOR-SHIP,  ti.    State  of  a  coadjutor ;  joint 

assistance.  Pope. 

CO  AD-JO'TRIX,  7i.     A  female  assistant.      Smollett. 
CO-AD-Jfj'VAN-CY,  n.      [L.  con  and  adjuvans  ;  adju- 
vo,  to  assist.] 

Joint  help  ;  assistance  ;  concurrent  aid  ;   co-opera- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
CO-AD  Ju'VANT,  ll.     In  medicine,  an  ingredient  in 
a  prescription  designed  to  aid  some  other  ingredient. 
CO-AD'U-NATE,  a.      [L.  coadunatus ;    con,  ad,  and 
unitio,  from  it/in.?.] 

In  botany,  coadunate  leaves  are  several,  united  at 
the  base.  The  word  is  used  also  to  denote  one  of 
the  natural  orders  of  plants  in  Linnaius's  system. 

Martyn. 
€0-AD-U-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.    [L.  con,  ad,  and 
unus,  one.] 

The  union  of  different  substances  in  one  mass. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

CO-AD-VEN'TUR-ER,  n.     A  fellow-adventurer. 

Lowell. 
CO-AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.     To  convert  ground     -no   a 

forest.  How<  U. 

CO-A'GENT,  7i.    An  assistant  or  associate  in  an  ait. 

Beaum. 
CO-AG-MENT',  v.  t.      [L.  coagmento,  to  join  or  ce- 
ment ;  con  and  agmen,  a  compact  body,  from  aero,  to 
drive.] 
To  congregate  or  heap  together.     [JVot  used.] 

Olunville. 
CO-AG-MENT-A'TION,  n.    Collection  into  a  mass  or 
united  body  ;  union  ;  conjunction.     [Little  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
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CO- AG-MENT'ED,  a.  Congregated  ;  heaped  together ; 
united  in  one  mass.     [Little  used.]  Glanoillc. 

€OAG-LT-LA-BIL'I-TY,  a.  The  capacity  of  being  co- 
agulated. Ure. 

COAG'U.-LA-BLE,  a.  [See  Coagulate.]  That  may 
be  concreted  ;  capable  of  congealing  or  changing  from 
a  liquid  to  an  inspissated  state  ;  as,  coagalable  lymph. 

Boyle. 

CO-AG'U-LANT,  71.  That  which  produces  coagula- 
tion. Forsyt/i. 

CO-AG'lJ-LATE,  v.t.  [L.  coagulo ;  Fr.  coaguler ;  It. 
coagulare ;  Sp.  coagular.  Usually  considered  as  from 
cotro,  con  and  ago.  But  probably  the  last  component 
part  of  the  word  is  the  W.  cealaw,  to  curdle,  the  root 
of  gelid  and  congeal.] 

t  To  concrete  ;  to  curdle ;  to  congeal ;  to  change 
from  a  fluid  into  a  fixed  substance,  or  solid  mass  ;  as, 
to  coagulate  blood  ;  rennet  coagulates  milk.  This 
wor  I  is  generally  applied  to  the  change  of  fluids  into 
substances  like  curd  or  butter,  of  a  moderate  con- 
sistence, but  not  hard  or  impenetrable. 

Bacon.     Jirbutlinot. 

CO-AG'U-LATE  v.  i.  To  curdle  or  congeal  ;  to  turn 
from  a  fluid  into  a  consistent  state,  or  fixed  sub- 
stance ;  to  thicken.  Bacon.     Boyle. 

eO-AG'U-LA-TEU,  pp.  or  a.     Concreted  ;  curdled. 

eO-AG'U-LA-TIN'G,  ppr.     Curdling;  congealing. 

eO-AG-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  changing  from  a 
fluid  to  a  fixed  state  ;  concretion  ;  the  state  of  being 
coagulated  ;  the  body  formed  by  coagulating. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

CO-AG'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  has  the  power  to  cause 
concretion.  Boyle. 

€0-AG'U-La-TOR,  n.  'I'd.'  which  causes  coagula- 
tion. Jirbathnot. 

CO-AG'CJ-LUM,  n.  A  coagulated  mass;  as  curd,  a 
clot  of  blood,  separated  by  cold,  acid,  &c. 

Encyc.     Coze. 

CO-AI'TI,  n.    A  species  of  monkey  in  South  America. 

CoAK.     See  Coke. 

eoAL,  71.  [Sax,  col  or  coll;  G.kohle;  D.kool;  Dan. 
kul ;  Sw.  kol ;  [r.  gaol ;  Corn,  kolan  ;  Russ.  agol.  (iu. 
Heb.  ^ro.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  glowing,  raging, 
for  in   Dan.  kuler  signifies  to  blow  strong.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  other  combustible  substance, 
ignited,  burning,  or  charred.  When  burning  or  ig- 
nited, it  is  called  a  live  coal,  or  burning  coal,  or  coal 
of  fire.     When  the  fire  is  extinct,  it  is  called  charcoal. 

2.  In  the  language  cf  chemists,  any  substance  con- 
taining oil,  which  has  been  exposed  to  a  fire  in  a 
close  vessel,  so  that  its  volatile  matter  is  expelled, 
and  it  can  sustain  a  red  heat  without  further  decom- 
position. Encyc. 

3.  Ii:  mineralogy,  a  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, found  in  the  earth,  and,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  fossil  coal. .  It  is  divided  by  recent  min- 
eralogists into  three  species,  anthracite  or  glance 
coal,  black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  brown  coal  or 
lignite;  under  which  are  included  many  varieties, 
such  as  cannel  coal,  Bovey  coal,  jet,  &.C. 

COAL,  v  i.     To  burn  to  coal  or  charcoal ;  to  char. 
Carew.     Bacon. 
2    To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.    Camden. 
[Ms  a  verb,  this  word  is  little  used.] 

CoAL'-BASK-ET,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carrying  or 
measuring  charcoal. 

COAL'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  a  coal ;  very  black. 

Dryden. 

€oAL'-BOX,  7t.    A  box  to  carry  coal  to  the  fire.   Swift. 

€0AL'-F1SH,  ii,  A  species  of  Gadus  or  cod,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half,  and  weighs  about 
thirty  pounds.  This  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers 
about  the  Orkneys,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Brit- 
ain. Diet,  of  Nut.  Hist. 

€6AL'-€aTIT,  71.  A  cart  employed  in  conveying  coal. 

€6a.V-EYjKD,  a.    Having  eyes  as  black  as  a  coal. 

eOAL-ElELD,  n.  A  field  for  coal ;  a  bed  of  fossil 
coal. 

CoAL'  -FTRE,  7i.    A  fire  oi  which  coal  is  the  fuel. 

COAL'-  FORM-A'TION,  n  In  geology,  the  formation 
or  group  of  strata  in  which  coal  is  found. 

eOAL'-H  RAVER,  n.  One  who  is  employed  in  car- 
rying  coal,  and   especially    in   discharging   it   from 

eOAL'-HOD,  %     A  kettle  for  coal.  [coal  ships. 

COAL'-HOUSE,  ii.    A  house  or  shed  for  keeping  coal. 

CSAL'-MEAS-URE,  (kole'inezh-ur,)  n.  The  meas- 
ure used  in  ascertaining  tue  quantity  of  coal. 

COAL'-MEAS-URES,  (-me/.h'urz,)  n.  pi.  Strata  of 
coal  with  the  attendant  rocks. 

CoAL'-ME'TER,  n.    One  appointed  to  measure  cnals. 

Smart. 

€oAL'-MINE,  71.  A  mine  or  pit  containing  mineral 
coal. 

CoAL'-MTN'ER,  71.    One  who  works  in  a  coal-mine. 

CoAL'-MOUSE, )».  A  small  species  of  titmouse,  with 
a  black  head, 

CgAli'-OF-FiCE,  7i.     An  office  of  a  coal-dealer. 

€oAL'-PIT,  ii.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  place  where  charcoal  is  made. 

eSAL'-SfiUT-TLE,  a.     A  vessel  for  carrying  coal. 

CoAL'-SHlP,  ?i.  A  ship  employed  in  transporting 
coal. 

CoAL'-STCNE,  n.     A  kind  of  cannel  coal. 
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CoAL'-WORK,  (-work,)  ?i.  A  coalery  ;  a  place  where 
coal  is  dug,  including  the  machinery  for  raising  the 
coal. 

CoAL'-YaRD,  71.  An  inclosure  for  the  deposit  of  coal. 

CoAL'ER-Y,  ii.  A  coal-mine,  coal-pit,  or  place  where 
coals  are  dug,  with  the  engines  and  machinery  used 
in  discharging  the  water  and  raising  the  coal.  Encyc. 

€0-A-LESUE',  (ko-a-less',)  v.  i.  f  [L.  coalesco,  from 
coaleo ;  con  and  alesco,  from  alto,  or  olco,  to  grow.] 

1.  To  grow  together  ;  to  unite,  as  separate  bodies, 
or  separate  parts,  into  one  body,  as  separate  bones  in 
an  infant,  or  the  fingers  or  toes.  Encyc. 

2.  To  unite  and  adhere  in  one  body  or  mass,  by 
spontaneous  approximation  or  attraction  ;  as,  vapors 
coalesce.  Newton. 

3.  To  unite  in  society,  in  a  more  general  sense. 

The  Jews  were  incapable  of  coalescing  With  other  nations. 

Campbell,  Prelim.  Dissert. 

CO-A-LES'CENCE,  71.  The  act  of  growing  together ; 
the  act  of  uniting  by  natural  affinity  or  attraction; 
the  state  of  being  united  ;  union  ;  concretion. 

CO-A-LES'CING,  ppr.  Growing  or  coming  together  ; 
uniting  in  a  body  or  mass  ;  uniting  and  adhering 
together. 

€0-A-LES'CENT,  a.    Growing  together ;  united. 

CoAL'IER,      /      „      _ 

CoAL'LIER,  J     See  Collier. 

Co'A-LITE,  v.  t.    To  unite  or  coalesce.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Bolintrbroke. 

€0-A-LI"TION,  n.  Union  in  a  body  or  mass";  a  com- 
ing together,  as  of  separate  bodies  or  parts,  and  their 
union  in  one  body  or  mass;  as,  a  coalition  of  atoms 
or  particles.  Bentley. 

2.  Union  of  individual  persons,  parties,  or  states. 

€0-A-LI"TION-IST,  )  ;i.     One  who  joins  or  promotes 

CO-A-LI'^TION-ER,   \      a  coalition. 

€o-AL-LY',  7i.  A  joint  ally;  as,  the  subject  of  a 
co-ally.  Kent. 

COAL'Y,  a.  Like  coal;  containing  coal;  of  the  na- 
ture of  coal.  Milton. 

CoAM'INGS,  71.  pi.  In  ships,  the  raised  borders  or 
edges  of  the  hatches,  made  to  prevent  water  from 
running  into  the  lower  apartments  from  the  deck. 

Mar.  Diet. 

CO-AN-NEX',  v.  t.     To  annex  with  something  else. 

€OAP-PRE-fIEND',u.  t.  To  apprehend  with  another. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

eO-AP-TA'TION,  7i.     [L.  con  and  apto,  to  fit.] 

The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  each 
other.  Boyle. 

eo-xneT'  )      ,     r,  ,  .      .', 

CO-a  RCT'aTE   I  v'  *"     !■"•  eoarcto  ;  con  and  arcto.] 

1.  To  press  together ;  to  crowd  ;  to  straiten  ;  to 
confine  closely.  Bacon. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine.  Aylijfe. 
COARCT'ATE,  a.  Pressed  together.  Humble. 
CO-ARC-TA'TION,  71.     Confinement;   restraint  to  a 

narrow  space.  Bacon. 

2.  Pressure  ;  contraction.  Ray. 

3.  Restraint  of  liberty.  Bramliall. 
COARSE,  a.     [This  word  may  be  allied  to  gross,  and 

the  Latin  crassus;  for  similar  transpositions  of  letters 
are  not  uncommon.] 

1.  Thick  ;  large  or  gross  in  bulk  ;  comparatively 
of  large  diameter;  as,  coarse  thread  or  yarn  ;  coarse 
hair;  coarse  sand.  This  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word  ;  opposed  to  fine  or  slender. 
Hence, 

2.  Thick  ;  rough  ;  or  made  of  coarse  thread  or 
yarn  ;  as,  coarse  cloth. 

3.  Not  refined  ;  not  separated  from  grosser  parti- 
cles or  impurities  ;  as,  coarse  metal ;  coarse  glass. 

Shak. 

4.  Rude  ;   rough  ;   unrefined  ;   uncivil ;   as,  coarse 

5.  Gross;  not  delicate.  [manners. 

The  coarser  tie  of  human  law.  Tliamson. 

6.  Rude;  rough;  unpolished;  inelegant;  applied 
to  language.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  nicely  expert ;  not  accomplished  by  art  or 
education  ;  as,  a  coarse  practitioner.         Jlrbuthnot. 

8.  Mean;  not  nice;  not  refined  or  elegant;  as,  a 
coarse  perfume  ;  a  coarse  diet. 

COARSE'LY,  adv.  Roughly;  without  fineness  or  re- 
finement ;  rudely  ;  inelegantly  ;  uncivilly  ;  meanly  ; 
without  art  or  polish.  Brown.     Dryd.cn. 

CoARSE'NESS,  71.  Largeness  of  size  ;  thickness  ; 
as,  the  coarseness  of  thread. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  made  of  coarse  thread  or 
yarn  ;  whence  thickness  and  roughness ;  as,  the 
coarseness  of  cloth. 

3.  Unrefined  state  ;  the  state  of  being  mixed  with 
gross  particles  or  impurities  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of 
glass.  Bacon. 

4.  Roughness  ;  grossness  ;  rudeness  ;  applied  to 
manners  1  as,  the  coarseness  of  a  clown.  Garth. 

5.  Grossness  ;  want  of  refinement  or  delicacy ; 
want  of  palish  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of  expression  or 
of  language.  V  Estrange. 

6.  Meanness  ;  want  of  art  in  preparation  ;  want 
of  niccrv  ;  as,  the  coarseness  of  food  or  of  raiment. 

eoARS'ER,  a. ;  lamp,  of  Coa'.se. 
CO  ARS'EST,  rc. ;  superl.  of    .  >akse. 
CO-AS-SESS'OR,  n.     [Se>  Assess.]     A  joint  assessor. 
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CO-AS-SuME',  v.  U  [con  and  assmile.]  To  assume 
something  with  another.  Walsall. 

CO  AST,  71.  [L.  costa,  a  rib,  side,  or  coast;  W.  cost; 
Fr.  cZtc,  old  Fr.  coste;  It.  costa:  Sp.  rosta;  Port.  id. ; 
D.  hist ;  G.  knstc.  Hence,  to  accost.  See  Class  Gs, 
No.  18,  25,  67.  The  word  properly  signifies  a  side, 
limit,  border,  the  exterior  part,  from  extension.] 

1.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border,  of  a  country, 
as  in  Scripture :  "  From  the  river  to  the  uttermost 
sea  shall  your  coast  be."  Deal.  xi.  "  And  ships 
shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim."  Nam.  xxiv. 
Hence  the  word  may  signify  the  whole  country 
within  certain  limits.     Ex.  x.  4. 

2.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land  next  to  the  sea  ; 
the  sea-shore.  This  is  the  more  common  application 
of  the  word  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  used  for  sea-coast, 
the  border  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  is  never  used  for 
the  bank  of  a  river. 

3.  A  side  ;  applied  to  objects  indefinitely,  by  Bacon 
and  Newton.  [  This  is  a  correct  use  of  tlie  word,  but 
now  obsolete.] 

4.  The  country  near  the  sea-shore  ;  as,  populous 
towns  along  the  coast. 

The  coast  is  clear,  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  signifying, 
the  danger  is  over;  the  enemies  have  marched  off, 
or  left  the  coast.  Dryden. 

COAST,  17.  i.  To  sail  near  a  coast ;  to  sail  by  or  near 
the  shore,  or  in  sight  of  land. 

The  ancients  coasted  only  in  their  navigation.  ArbuVmut. 

2.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country. 

COAST,  «.  t.    To  sail  by  or  near  to ;  as,  to  coast  the 
American  shore. 
2.  To  draw  near ;  to  approach  ;  to  follow.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

CoAST'-ROCK,  71.     A  rock  on  a  coast.       Coleridge. 

CoAST'-SED'I-MENT,  71.  Sediment  lodged  on  a 
coast.  Phillips. 

CoAST'ED,  pp.    Sailed  by. 

COAST'ER,  71.  One  who  sails  near  the  shore.  Dryden. 
2.  A  vessel  that  is  employed  in  sailing  along  a 
coast,  or  is  licensed  to  navigate  or  trade  from  port  to 
port  in  the  same  country."  In  the  United  Slates, 
coasting  vessels  of  twenty  tuns  burden  and  upward 
must  be  enrolled  at  the  custom-house. 

CoAST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Sailing  along  or  near  a 
coast. 

COAST'ING,  71.  The  act  of  sailing  along  or  near  a 
shore. 

2.  The  sport  of  sliding  down  a  hill-side,  upon 
sleds  or  sledges,  in  winter.  [Used  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  also  in  New  Brunswick,  where  this  appli- 
cation of  the  word  may  possibly  have  originated  among 
the  Acadians,  from  cZte,  old  Fr.  coste,  a  hill-side. — EL] 

CoAST'ING-PI'LOT,  71.  A  pilot  who  conducts  ves- 
sels along  a  coast. 

CoAST'ING-TRADE,  77.  The  trade  which  is  carried 
on  between  the  different  ports  of  the  same  country, 
or  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  as  distinguished  from 
foreign  trade. 

COAST'ING-VES'SEL,  n.  A  vessel  employed  in 
coasting ;  a  coaster. 

CoAST'WISE,  ado.     By  way  of  or  along  the  coast. 

COAT,  11.  [Fr.  cotte;  It.  cotta;  It.  cota;  Corn,  kola; 
Pol.  kotz.  It  may  be  from  the  root  of  the  Russ. 
kutayu,  to  cover,  and  be  allied  to  hut.  The  primary 
sense  may  be,  that  which  is  spread  over  or  put  on. 
But  such  words  are  sometimes  from  verbs  which  sig- 
nify to  strip,  or  to  repel.  The  Gr.  kcvD'o  has  the 
like  elements,  but  the  sense  seems  to  be,  to  with- 
draw. I  question  whether  coat  has  any  connection 
with  the  Sheuiitic  ino,  Gr.  xLTa»'i  a  tunic.  This 
word  in  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  flax.] 

1.  An  upper  garment,  of  whatever  material  it  may 
be  made.  The  word  is,  in  modern  times,  generally 
applied  to  the  garment  worn  by  men  next  over  the 
vest. 

Gotl  in  ule  coals  of  skin  anil  clothed  them.  —  G^n.  iii. 
Jacoh  made  Joseph  a  coal  of  many  colors.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 
He  shall  [ait  on  the  holy  linen  coal.  —  Levil.  xvi. 
Goliath  was  armed  with  a  coal  of  mail. —  1  Sam.  xvii, 

2.  A  petticoat ;  a  garment  worn  by  infants  or  young 
children.  l^ocke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  of  men,  indi- 
cating the  order  or  office. 

Men  of  his  coal  should  be  minding  their  prayers.  Swift. 

So  we  say,  "  men  of  his  cloth." 

4.  External  covering,  as  the  fur  or  hair  of  a  beast, 
the  skin  of  serpents,  the  wool  of  sheep,  &c.     Milton. 

5.  A  tunic  of  the  eye  ;  a  membrane  that  serves  as 
a  cover  ;  a  tegument.  Derliavu 

6.  The  division  or  layer  of  a  bulbous  root ;  as,  the 
coats  of  an  onion. 

7.  A  cover  ;  a  layer  of  any  substance  covering 
another ;  as,  a  coal  of  tar,  pitch,  or  varnish  ;  a  coat 
of  canvas  round  a  mast ;  a  coat  of  tin-foil. 

*8.  That  on  which  ensigns  armorial  are  portrayed, 
usually  called  a  coat  of  arms.  Anciently,  knights 
wore  a  habit  over  their  arms,  reaching  as  low  as  the 
navel,  open  at  the  sides,  with  short  sleeves,  on  which 
were  the  armories  of  the  knights,  embroidered  iu 
gold  and  silver,  and  enameled  with  beaten  tin  of 
various  colors.  This  habit  was  diversified  with 
bands  and  tillsts  of  several  colors,  placed  alternately, 
and  called  devices,  as  being  divided  and  composed  of 
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several  pieces  sewed  together.    The  representation 
of  these  is  still  called  a  coat  of  arms. 
*9.  A  coat  of  mail,  is  a  piece  of  armor,  in  form  of  a 
shirt,  consisting  of  a  network  of  iron  rings. 

10.  A  card  ;  a  coat-card,  is  one  on  which  a  king, 
queen,  or  knave,  is  painted. 

PoAT,  o.  I.  To  cover  or  spread  over  with  a  layer  of 
any  substance  ;  as,  to  coat  a  retort  ;  to  coat  a  ceiling ; 
to  coat  a  vial. 

2.  To  cover  w  ith  cloth  or  canvas  ;  as,  to  coat  a 
mast,  or  a  pump 

b'OAT'-AR-MOR,  n.  A  coat  of  arms  ;  armorial  en- 
signs. Blackstone.     Shenstone. 

t'OAT'-CA  RD,  re.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure,  viz., 
the  king,  queen,  or  knave;  now  corrupted  into  Court- 
card.  Smart. 

CoAT-BE',  n.    A  coat  with  short  flaps. 

CoAT'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  a  coat  ;  loricated  ;  cov- 
ered or  overspread  with  any  thing  that  defends ; 
clothed  with  a  membrane. 

2.  a.  Having  concentric  coats  or  layers,  as  a  bul- 
bous root.  Martyn. 

CO-A'Tl,  re.  An  animal  of  South  America,  resembling 
the  raccoon,  but  with  a  longer  body  and  neck, 
shorter  fur,  and  smaller  eyes  ;  the  Viocrru  nasud  of 
Linmeus. 

C6AT'ING,p;>r.  Covering  with  a  coat;  overspread- 
ing. 

CoAT'ING,  n.  A  covering,  or  the  act  of  covering  ; 
liuic.it iun  ;  any  substance  spread  over  for  cover  or 
defense  ;  as,  the  coating  of  a  retort  or  of  a  vial. 

2.  Cloth  for  coats  ;  as,  merchants  advertise  an  as- 
sortment of  coatings. 

COAX,  o.  t.  [W.  cocru,  to  fondle,  to  cocker  ;  cocyr,  a 
coaxing,  indulgence  ;  Sp.  cocar,  to  make  wry  faces, 
to  coax.] 

To  wheedle  ;  to  flatter  ;  to  soothe,  appease,  or  per- 
suade by  flattery  and  fondling  ;  to  lead  on  by  kind 
treatment ;  to  bring  about  by  management.  [A  col- 
loquial ward.]  V  Estrange. 

CoAX'ED,  (k'oxt,)po.     Soothed  or  persuaded  by  flat- 

CoAX'ER,  n.    A  wheedler ;  a  flatterer.  [tery. 

e6AX'ING,ppr.     Wheedling;  flattering. 

COAX'ING,  re.  The  act  of  wheedling  or  leading  on 
by  kind  treatment;  managing. 

CdAX'ING-LY,  adv.     By  coaxing. 

€OB,  re.  [VV.  cob  or  cop,  a  top  or  tuft,  a  thump  ;  Gr. 
xvffii ;  G.  kopf,  the  head  ;  D.  kop  ;  Sax.  cop.] 

1.  The  top  or  head  ;  a  covetous  wretch  ;  a  foreign 
coin.  Bailey. 

[In  tliese  senses,  not  used  in  America."] 

2.  la  America,  the  receptacle  of  the  maize,  or  Amer- 
ican corn  ;  a  shoot  in  form  of  a  pin  or  spike,  on 
which  grows  the  corn  in  rows.  This  receptacle, 
with  the  corn,  is  called  the  ear. 

3.  A  sea-fowl,  the  sea-cob.  [It.  gabbiano,  a  cob, 
sea-mew,  or  gull.] 

4.  A  ball  or  pellet  for  feeding  fowls.  Bailey. 

5.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  spider.  Old  Dutch 
kop,  or  koppe,  a  spider,  retained  in  koppespiu,  spinne- 
kop,  a  spider. 

6.  A  close-built,  strong,  hardy  kind  of  pony. 

7.  Clay  mixed  with  straw  ;  as,  in  cob-walls,  which 
are  used  in  constructing  cottages  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

8.  A  large  cobble  stone.  Rich.  Diet. 
COB,  v.  U     Among  sailors  and  soldiers,  to  punish   by 

striking  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  or  with 
a  board.  Mar.  Diet. 

^O'BALT,  71.  [D.  cobalt.  This  is  said  to  be  the  G. 
kobold,  a  goblin,  the  demon  of  the  mines  ;  so  called 
by  miners,  because  cobalt  was  troublesome  to  miners, 
and  at  first  its  value  was  not  known.] 

A  metal  of  a  reddish-gray  or  grayish-white  color, 
very  brittle,  of  a  fine,  close  grain,  compact,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  It  crystallizes  in  bundles  of 
needles,  arranged  one  over  another.  It  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state;  but  usually  as  an  oxyd,  or 
combined  with  arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron, 
&.C.  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  tile  following  spe- 
cies, viz.,  arsenical  cobalt,  of  a  white  color,  passing  to 
steel  gray  ;  its  texture  is  granular,  and  when  heated, 
it  exhales  the  odor  of  garlic  ;  gray  cobalt,,  a  coin- 
pound  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphur,  of  a 
white  color,  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  its  structure  is 
foliated,  and  its  crystals  have  a  cube  for  their  prim- 
itive form  ;  sulphuret  of  cobalt,  compact  and  massive 
in  its  structure  ;  oxyd  of  cobalt,  brown,  or  brown- 
ish-black, generally  friable  and  earthy  ;  sulphate  and 
arseniate  of  cobalt,  both  of  a  red  or  peach-blossom 
color,  the  former  soluble  in  water.  The  impure  oxyd 
of  cobalt  is  called  zoffer ;  but  when  fused  with  three 
parts  of  silicious  sand  and  an  alkaline  flux,  it  is 
converted  into  a  bine  glass,  called  smalt.  The  great 
use  of  cobalt  is  to  give  a  permanent  blue  color  to 
glass  and  enamels  upon  metals,  porcelain,  and 
earthen  wares.  Fourcroy.  Encyc.  Cleaoeland. 
Cobalt-bloom  :  acicular  arseniate  of  cobalt. 
Cobalt-crust ;  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

CO-BALT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  cobalt,  or  consisting 
of  it;  resembling  cobalt,  or  containing  it. 

Go'BALT-INE,  n.  A  crystallized  mineral,  of  a  silver 
or  yellowish  color,  composed  chiefly  of  the  arseniate 
and  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  Dana. 
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COB'BING,  n.     A  beating  on  the  breech  with  a  flat 

piece  of  wood. 
eoil'IILE,  u.     A  small  fish  boat.     W.  Scott.  [Scottish.] 
GOB'llLE,  I    u.     [Eng.    topple.     This   seems 

COB'BLE-SToNE,  (  to  be  of  Welsh  origin,  W. 
cub,  a  mass,  a  cube,  or  cob,  cop,  head,  top.] 

A  roundish  stone  ;  a  pebble  ;  supposed  to  be  a 
fragment,  rounded  by  the  attrition  of  water.  We 
give  this  name  to  stones  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  or  smaller,  to  that  of  large  paving 
stones.  These  stones  are  called  by  the  English 
copple-stones,  and  bowlder-stones,  or  bowlders.  The 
latter  name  is  among  us  known  only  in  books. 

COB'BLE,  v.  U  [In  Persic,  ^Lj  ».^b  kobal,  is  a  shoe- 
maker.] 

1.  To  make  or  mend  coarsely,  as  shoes  ;  to  botch. 

Shale 

2.  To  make  or  do  clumsily  or  unhandily ;  as,  to 
cobble  rhymes.  Dryden. 

COB'BLER,  re.     A  mender  of  shoes.  Addison. 

2.  A  clumsy  workman.  Shah. 

3.  A  mean  person.  Dryden. 
COB'BLES,  (kob'blz.)  71.  pi.    Lumps  of  coal  from  Hie 

size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  foot-ball.  Brande. 

€OB'BLING,///jr.     Mending  coarsely. 

COH'ISY,  o.     Stout  ;  brisk.     [JVot  in  use.]     Cliaucer. 

COH'CAL,  71.     A  sandal  worn  by  ladies  in  the  East. 

COB'toALS  or  COB'BLES,  re.  pi.  Large  round 
coals. 

eO-BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,a.  [See  Belligerent.]  Car- 
rying on  war  in  conjunction  with  another  power; 
ordinarily,  in  accordance  with  some  previous  ar- 
rangement or  stipulation. 

CO-BEL-LIG'ER-ENT,  n.  A  nation  or  state  that  car- 
ries on  war  in  connection  with  another. 

COBT-ROM,  (kob'I-urn,)  re.  [See  Cob.]  An  andiron 
with  a  knob  at  the  top.  Bacon. 

CO-BISH'OP,   re.      A  joint   or  coadjutant   bishop. 

COB'LE,  re.     [Sax.  cuaple.]  [Ayliffe. 

A  boat  used  ill  the  herring  fishery. 

COB'LoAF,  77.  [Sax.  cop  and  loaf.]  A  loaf  that  is 
irregular,  uneven,  or  crusty  ;  applied  also  to  personal 
appearance.  Gilbert. 

COB'NUT,  re.  A  boy's  play,  or  a  hazel-nut  so  called, 
used  in  play  ;  the  conquering  nut.       Ash.     Barret. 

CO-BOOSE',  77.     See  Caboose. 

COB'SToNE,  re.     See  Cobble. 

COB'SWAN,  77.  [cob,  head,  and  swan.]  The  head  or 
leading  swan.  B.  Jonson. 

eOB'-WALL,7i.  A  wall  made  of  unburntclay,  mixed 
with  straw.  Brande. 

COB' WEB,  re.  [cob  or  koppe,  a  spider;  D.  spinnekop ; 
Sax.  attcr-coppa,  poison  spider.  In  Ch.  'O'O,  is  a 
spider's  web.] 

1.  The  line,  thread,  or  filament  which  a  spider 
spins  from  its  abdomen  ;  the  network  spread  by  a 
spider  to  catch  its  prey.     Hence, 

2.  Any  snare,  implying  insidiousness  and  weak- 
ness. Johnson. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  used  adjectively,  or  in  composi- 
tion, for  thin,  flimsy  ;   as,  a  cobweb  law. 

Dryden.     Swift. 
Or  slender,  feeble  ;  as,  the  cobweb  thread  of  life. 
Buckmiuster. 
COB'WEB-B£D,  (kob'webd,)  a.     In  botany,  covered 
with  a  thick  interwoven  pubescence.  Martyn. 

2.  Covered  with  cobwebs. 
COB'WEB-Y,  a.     Covered  with  cobwebs.      Hooker. 
Co'CA,  n.     A   highly   stimulating    narcotic,  the  dried 
leaf  of  the  Erythroiylon  coca,  a  plant  found  wild  in 
Peru.  P.  Cyc. 

COC-aGNE',  (kok-ane',)  77.  An  imaginary  country  of 
idleness,  luxury,  and  delight.  Hence  applied  to 
London  and  its  suburbs.  Smart. 

Co'€A-LON,  re.     A  large  cocoon,  of  a  weak  texture. 

Encyc. 
eOC-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  coccus  and  fero,  to  bear  ; 
Gr.  Kt>KK>i,a.  berry,  grain,  or  seed,  or  a  red  berry 
used  in  dyeing  ;  W.  coc,  red. 

Bearing  or  producing  berries  ;  as,  coccifcrous  trees 
or  plants.  Quincy. 

eOC'CO-LITE,  77.  [Gr.  kokkoc,,  a  berry,  and  Aitfos,  a 
stone.] 

A  variety  of  augite  or  pyroxene  ;  called  by  Hauy, 
granuliforiu  pyroxene.  Its  color  is  usually  some 
shade  of  green.  It  is  composed  of  granular,  distinct 
concretions,  easily  separable,  some  of  which  present 
the  appearance  of  crystals  whose  angles  and  edges 
have    been    obliterated. 

Clcavcland.     Diet.  ofJfat.  Hist. 
eOC'CU-LUS  IN'DI-eUS,  re.    [L.]    The  fruit  of  the 
Anamirta  paniculata,  a  narcotic,  emetic,  and  cathar- 
tic, often  added  in  small  quantity  to  malt  liquors. 
COCCYX,  re.     [Gr.  «.*«(.] 

In  anatomy,  a  small  bone  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  os  sacrum. 
COCH'I-NkAL,  »i.  [Sp.  cochinilla,  a  wood-louse,  and 
an  insect  used  in  dyeing  ;  It.  cocciniglia ;  Fr.  cochc- 
nille  ;  from  the  Gr.  kokk"s,  as  the  cochineal  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  grain  or  seed  of  a  plant, 
and  this  word  was  formerly  defined  to  be  the  grain 
of  the  Ilex  gland'ifera.  See  Gregoir's  Armoric  Dic- 
tionary.] 
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An  Insect,  the  Coccus  cacti,  a  native  of  the  wanner 
climates  of  America,  particularly  of  Uaxaea,  in 
Mexico.  It  is  found  on  several  .species  of  carta*,  par- 
ticularly on  that  called  JiTupal  or  Indian  Jig-tree.  The 
female,  which  alone  is  valued  for  its  color,  is  ill- 
shaped,  tardy,  and  stupid  ,  the  male  is  small,  slender, 
and  active.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  tick.  At  a  suitable 
time,  these  insects  are  gathered  and  put  in  tl  pot, 
where  they  are  confined  for  some  time,  and  .lien 
killed  by  the  application  of  heat.  Tliese  insects, 
thus  killed,  form  a  mass  or  drug,  which  is  the  proper 
cochineal  of  the  shops.  It  is  used  in  giving  red  colors, 
especially  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  for  making  car- 
mine. It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  as  a  cardiac, 
sudorific,  alexipharmic,  and  febrifuge  ;  but  is  now 
used  only  to  give  a  color  to  tinctures,  &.c.  Eucye. 
eOCII-LE-AR'I-FORM,   a.      Having   the   form   of  a 

snail-shell,  or  of  the  ear.  Dana. 

COCH'LE-A-RY,  )  a.  [L.  cochlea,  a  screw,  the  shell 
COCH'LE-ATE,  [  of  a  snail;  Gr.  «  >\A.,f,  from 
COCH'LE-A-TED,  )      kux>',  to  turn  or  twist.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  screw  ;  twisted  like  a  snail- 
shell  ;  spiral  ;  turbinated;  as, a  coclUeate  aod.  Martyn. 
eOCH'LiTE,  71.     [Gr.  KO^X'ai,  a  snail.] 

A  fossil  shell,  having  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  snail. 

Moral. 
COCK,  77.    [Sax.  coc  ;  Fr.  coq  ;  Arm.  gocq  ;  Sans,  kuka  ; 
Slav,  kokosch.     The   sense  is,  that  which  6in«>ts  out 
orup;  It.  cocca,  the  tip  of  a  spindle,  the  top  or  crown  ; 
L.  cacumen.] 

1.  The  male  of  birds,  particularly  of  gallinaceous 
or  domestic  fowls,  which,  having  no  appropriate  or 
distinctive  name,  are  called  dunghill  fowls,  or  barn- 
door fowls. 

2.  A  weather-cock  ;  a  vane  in  shape  of  a  cock. 
[It  is  usually  called  a  weather-cock.]  [Shah. 

3.  A  spoilt;  an  instrument  to  draw  out  or  discharge 
liquor  from  a  cask,  vat,  or  pipe  ;  so  named  from  its 
projection. 

4.  The  projecting  corner  of  a  hat.  Addison. 

5.  A  small  conical  pile  of  hay,  so  shaped  for  shed- 
ding rain,  called  in  England  a  cop.  YVlien  hay  is 
dry,  and  rolled  together  for  carting,  the  heaps  are  not 
generally  called  cocks,  at  least  not  in  New  England. 
A  large  conical  pile  is  called  a  stack. 

6.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.       '   Cliambcrs. 

7.  The  needle  of  a  balance.        Bailey.    Johnson. 

8.  The  piece  which  covers  the  balance  in  a  clock 
or  watch.  Bailey. 

9.  The  notch  of  an  arrow.     [It.  cocca.]  Johnson. 

10.  The  part  of  a  musket  or  other  fire-arm,  to 
which  a  flint  is  attached,  and  which,  being  impelled 
by  a  spring,  strikes  fire  and  opens  the  pan  at  the 
same  time. 

11.  A  small  boat.  [W.  ewe,  Ir.  coca,  D.  and  Dan. 
kaag,  It.  cocca.]  It  is  now  called  a  cock-boat,  which 
is  tautology,  as  cock  itself  is  a  boat. 

12.  A  leader  ;  a  chief  man. 


Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  ihe  club. 


Addison. 


13.  Cock-crowing ;  the  time  when  cocks  crow  in 
the  morning.  Shak. 

Cock-a-hoop,  or  cock-on-the-hoop  ;  a  phrase  denoting 
triumph;  triumphant;  exulting.  [Ou.  Fr.  coq  d 
huppe.     Bailey.]  Camden.     Shak.     Hadibras. 

Cock  and  a  bull ;  a  phrase  applied  to  tedious,  tririing 
stories. 
COCK,  7;.  L     To  set  erect ;  to  turn  up  ;  as,  to  cock  the 
nose  or  ears.  Addison. 

2.  To  set  the  brim  of  a  hat  so  as  to  make  sharp 
corners  or  points ;  or  to  set  up  with  an  air  of  pert- 
ness.  Prior. 

3.  To  make  up  hay  in  small  conical  piles. 

4.  To  set  or  draw  back  the  cock  of  a  gun,  in  order 
to  fire.  Dryden. 

COCK,  v.  i.    To  hold  up  the  head  ;  to  strut ;  to  look 
big,  pert,  or  menacing.  Dryden.     Addison. 

2.  To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks.     [Little  used.] 

3.  To  cocker.     [jYot  in  use.]  [B.  Jonson. 
COCK-aDE',  77.      [Fr.    cocarde;    Sp.    cocarda;   Port. 

cocar,  or  cocarda.] 

A  ribbon  or  knot  of  ribbon,  or  something  similar, 
worn  on  the  hat,  usually  by  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  sometimes  by  others.  It  most  usually  desig- 
nates the  military  character;  sometimes  political 
parties. 
COUK-aD'ED,  a.     Wearing  a  cockade.  Young. 

COCK'AL,  n.     A  game  called  huckle-bone.       Kinder. 
COCK-A-TOO',  71.*  A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind. 

Herbert. 
COCK'A-TRICE,  re.     [Fr.  cocatrix,  from  coc.    Junius 
mentions  the  word  as  in  D.  kockctras.     The  Irish  call 
it  riogh-natluiir,  the  king-serpent,  answering  to  bas- 
ilisk.] 
A  serpent  imagined  to  proceed  from  a  cock's  egg. 
Bacon.     Taylor.     Is.  xi.  8  ;  lix.  5. 
COCK'-BILL.     In  seamen's  language,  the  anchor  is  a 
cock-bill,  when  it  is  suspended  perpendicularly  from 
the  cat-bead,  ready  to  be  let  go  in  a  moment. 

Mar.  Diet. 
eOCK'-BOAT,  re.    A  small  boat.    [See  Cock,  No.  11.] 
COCK'-BRaIN-ED,  a.     Giddy  ;  rash.  Milton. 

COCK'^BROTH,  11.    Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

Harvey. 
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€OCK'-CHaF'ER,  n.    The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle,  a 

species  of  _Scarab<fiUS. 
COCK'-CRoW,  ?i.     A  cock-crowing.  Coleridge. 

COCK'-CRoW-INO,  n.     The   time  at  which    cocks 

crow  ;  early  morning.     Mark  xiii. 
€OOK'£D,  (kokl,)  pp.  or  a.    Turned  up  and  forming 

a  point,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

2.  Made  into  a  cock,  as  nay. 

3.  Having  the  cock  drawn  back,  as  a  gun. 
COCIt'ER,  v.  t.     [W.  cocru.     See  Coax.] 

To  fondle  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  treat  with  tenderness  ; 
to  pamper.  Locke.     Swift. 

COCK'ER,  n.    One  who  follows  cock-fighting. 

Johnson. 
2.  A  sort  of  spatterdash.  Bp.  Hall. 

€OCK'ER-EL,  n.     A  young  cock.  Dryden. 

COCK'ER-ING,  n.     Indulgence.  Milton. 

€OCK'ET,  a.     Brisk;  pert.  Shertcood. 

COCK'ET,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  cachet,  Arm.  cacheot,  a  seal.] 
A  seal  of  the  custom-house  ;  a  royal  seal ;  rather, 
a  scroll  of  parchment,  sealed  and  delivered,  by  the 
officers  of  the  custom-house,  to  merchants,  as  a  war- 
rant that  their  merchandise  is  entered.  The  office  of 
eutrv.  Spclman.     Cowel.     Encyc. 

CQOK'ET-BREAD,  n.  The  finest  sort  of  wheat 
bread.     Qu.  stamped  bread. 

COCK'-EYE,  (-1,)  n.  A  squinting  eye.    [Norf.  Hants.] 

Forby. 

€OCK'-FTGHT,  In.    A  match  or  contest  of  game 

eOCK'-FlGHT-ING,  j  cocks  ;  a  barbarous  sport  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  in  which  cocks  are  set  to 
fight  with  each  other,  till  one  or  the  other  is  con- 
quered. Bacon.     Addison. 

COCK'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.  Having  a  head  like 
that  of  the  cock. 

COCK'-HORSE,  a.  On  horseback;  triumphant; 
exulting.  Prior. 

GOCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Turning  up,  as  the  brim  of  a 
hat,  &c.     [See  Cock,  the  verb.] 

COCK'ING,  n.     Cock-fighting.  Beaam.  and  Fl. 

COCK'LE,  (kok'I,)  n.  [Sax.  cocccl,  cocel,  or  cdclej  Ir. 
cagal ;  Sp.  and  Port,  joyo  ;  Fr.  coquclicot.] 

A  plant  or  weed  tliat  grows  among  corn,  the  corn- 
rose,  a  species  of  Agrostemma.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  Lolium  or  darnel. 

COCK'LE,  n.*  [Fr.  coque,  coquille;  L.  cochlea;  W. 
cocos,  pi.  ;  Gr.  koxXoc,  koxXmc,  from  kox^u,  to 
turn  or  roll.  Probably,  by  giving  the  \  a  nasal 
sound,  Gr.  Koyxn,  L.  concha,  are  from  the  same  root, 
whence  KoyxvXtoi/,  L.  conchylium,  It.  conchigliu. 
See  Conch.] 
*1.  A  small  testaceous  shell ;  or  rather  a  genus  of 
shells,  the  Cardium.  The  general  characteristics 
are :  shells  nearly  equilateral  and  equivalvular ; 
hinge  with  two  small  teeth,  one  on  each  side  near 
the  beak,  and  two  larger  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  on 
each  side  ;  prominent  ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to 
the  edge  of  the  valve.  Cuvier.     Liniiams. 

2.  A  mineral  ;  a  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  shirl,  or  schorl.  Nicholson. 

3.  A  young  cock.     [06s.]     [See  Cockerel.] 

Spenser. 
COCK'LE,  v.  i.  or  U    To  contract  into  wrinkles,  to 

shrink,  pucker,  or  wrinkle,  as  cloth.  Bailey. 

COCK'LED,  pp.     Contracted  into  folds  or  wrinkles  ; 
2.  Having  shells.  [winding. 

COCK'LER,  n.    One  that  takes  and  sells  cockles. 

Gray. 
eOCK'LE-STAIRS,  n.  pi.    Winding  or  spiral  stairs. 

Chambers. 
GOCK'-LOFT,  n.     [See  Cock.]     The   top  loft;   the 
upper  room  in  a  house  or  other  building  ;  a  lumber 
room.  Dryden.     Swift. 

€OCK'-MXS-TER,  n.    One  who  breeds  game  cocks. 

L"1  Estrange. 
COCK'-MATCH,  n.    A  match  of  cocks  ;  a  cockfight. 

Addison. 
COCK'NEY,  n.  [Most  probably  from  L.  coqnina,  a 
kitchen,  or  coquino,  to  cook  ;  Fr.  coquin,  idle  ;  Fr. 
cocagne,  It.  cuccagna,  an  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury.  In  some  ancient  poetry,  the  word 
seems  to  signify  a  cook. 

"  And  yet  I  say,  by  iny  soul,  I  have  no  salt  bacon, 

Ne  no  cokeneij,  by  Christe,  coloppes  to  make." 
"  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array, 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  colceney." 

See  note  on  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  line  4206. 
Edinburgh,  1782.  Hence,  a  citizen  who  leads  an 
idle  life,  or  never  leaves  the  city.] 

1.  A  native  of  London,  by  way  of  contempt. 

Watts.     Shale. 

2.  An  effeminate,  ignorant,  despicable  citizen. 

Shak. 
COCK'NEY-ISM,  7i.    The  condition,  qualities,  man- 
ners, or  dialect  of  a  cockney. 
COCK'NEY-LIKE,  «.    Resembling  the  manners  of  a 

cockney.  Burton. 

COCK'-PAD-DLE,  n.    The  lump-fish  or  sea-owl. 

Encyc. 
COCK'PIT,  7t.     A  pit  or  area,  wheie  the  game  cocks 
fight.  Shale. 

2.  The  privy  council  room  at  Westminster  has 
this  name,  because  built  on  the  cockpit  of  Whitehall 
palace.  Brande. 
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3.  In  ships  of  war,  a  room  or  apartment,  in  which 
the  wounded  men  are  dressed  ;  situated  near  the 
after  hatchway,  under  the  lower  gun-deck.  The 
fore-cockpit  is  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  passage 
and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter.  Mar.  Diet. 

COCK'RoACH,  7i.*  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
insects,  the  Blatta,  i.f  several  species.  They  have 
four  semicmstaceous  wings,  and  resemble  the  beetle  ; 
the  head  is  inflected  toward  the  breast ;  the  feelers 
are  hard  like  bristles  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are  plain, 
and  resemble  parchment.  These  animals  are  very 
troublesome,  as  they  enter  chests  of  clothes,  meal- 
tubs,  pantries,  and  infest  beds.  They  avoid  the 
light,  and  have  a  very  unsavory  smell.  Encyc. 

COCKS'CoMB,  71.     The  caruncle  or  comb  of  a  cock. 

2.  A  plant.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Celosia 
cristata,  the  Pedicularis  or  lousewort,  and  the  Rhi- 
nanthus  or  yellow  rattle.         Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 

3.  A  fop,  or  vain,  silly  fellow.     [See  Coxcomb.] 
COCKS'HEAD,  (-hed,)  71.     A  plant,  the  Hedysarum 

or  sainfoin.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

COCK'SHUT,  71.  The  close  of  the  day,  when  fowls 
go  to  roost.  Shak. 

COCK'SPUR,  n.  Virginia  hawthorn,  a  species  of 
medlar._  Miller. 

COCK'SuRE,  (share,)  a.  Confidently  certain.  [A 
low  word.]  Pope. 

The  term  is  metaphorically  derived  from  the  cock 
of  a  firelock,  as  being  much  more  certain  to  fire 
than  the  match  of  the  old  matchlock.        Holloway. 

COCK'SWAIN,  71.  [Contracted  into  Coxen.]  [See 
Swain.] 

An  officer  on  board  of  a  ship,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  boat  and  the  boat's  crew.  Mar.  Diet. 

COCK'-WEED,  7t.  A  plant,  called  also  dittander  and 
pepperwort.  Johnson. 

CO'COA,  (ko'ko,)  71.     A  name  given  to  a  simple  prep- 
aration of  the  ground  kernels  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate- 
tree,  considered  more  healthy  than  chocolate.  Loudon. 
[The  proper  word  would  be  Cacao,  the  name  of  the 
plant.] 

CO'CoA,  (ko'ko,)  71.*  [Sp.  coco;  Port,  coco,  the  nut, 
and  coqueiro,  the  tree  ;  It.  cucco  ;  Fr.  coco.] 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Cocos,  of  the  order 
of  Palma; ;  and  the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  tree.  This 
tree  grows  in  the  warm  climates  of  both  the  Indies. 
It  rises  to  the  hight  of  60  feet,  and  the  stem  is  like 
an  apothecary's  pestle,  of  equal  thickness  at  the  ends, 
but  somewhat  smaller  in  the  middle.  The  bark  is 
smooth,  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and  the  tree  often 
leans  to  one  side.  The  leaves  or  branches  are  14  or 
15  feet  long,  about  28  in  number,  winged,  of  a  yellow 
color,  straight  and  tapering.  The  nuts  hang  in  clus- 
ters of  a  dozen  each,  on  the  top  of  the  tree.  The 
husk  of  this  nut  consists  of  strong,  tough,  stringy 
filaments,  resembling  coarse  oakum.  This  covers  a 
hard  shell,  which  contains  a  white  kernel,  that  is 
wholesome  food,  and  a  liquor,  which  is  a  cooling 
beverage.  Encyc. 

Co'CoA-NUT,  77.    The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cocoa-tree. 

CO-COON',  77.     [Fr.  cocon.] 

An  oblong  ball  or  case  in  which  the  silkworm  in- 
volves itself,  formed  by  threads  which  compose  silk. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  envelope  of  other 
larvse. 

€0-€OON'ER-Y,  n.  A  building  or  apartment  for  silk- 
worms, when  feeding  and  forming  cocoons. 

COC'TILE,  a.     [L.  coctilis,  from  coquo,  to  cook.] 
Made  by  baking  or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a  brick. 

COC'TION,  71.     [L.  coctio,  from  coqno,  to  cook.] 

The  act  of  boiling  or  exposing  to  heat  in  liquor. 
In  medicine,  that  alteration  in  the  crude  matter  of  a 
disease,  which  fits  it  for  a  discharge  ;  digestion. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

COD,  In.*  A  species  of  fish,  of  the  genus  Gadus, 

COD'FISH,  (  inhabiting  northern  seas,  but  particu- 
larly the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  shores 
of  New  England.  It  is  much  used  for  food.  [See 
Haddock.] 

COD,  71.  [Sax.  codd;  W.  cod,  cwd;  G.  hode.  Probably, 
in  a  different  dialect,  Fr.  cosse,  or  ecosse.] 

1.  Any  husk,  envelope,  or  case,  containing  the 
seeds  of  a  plant ;  a  pod.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  bag ;  the  scrotum. 

_  3.  A  pillow.     [Not  in  use.] 

Co'DA,  77-  [It.]  In  music,  the  close  of  a  composition, 
or  an  additional  close. 

COD'DED,  a.     Inclosed  in  a  cod.  Mortimer. 

COD'DER,  7t.     A  gatherer  of  cods  or  peas.   Johnson. 

COD'DY,  a.     Husky.  Sherwood. 

'C6DE,  77.  [L.  codex,  or  cordex;  Fr.  code;  It.  codice; 
Sp.  codigo.  The  Latin  word  signifies  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  and  a  board,  or  number  of  boards  united,  on 
which  accounts  were  kept.  So  the  Greeks  used 
cr\c6r],  a  board,  for  a  like  purpose,  from  ox^oj,  to  cut 
or  split ;  whence  L.  scheda,  a  sheet.] 

1.  A  collection  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  con- 
taining twelve  books.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  collections  of  Roman  laws ;  as,  the  Theodosian 
code.     Hence,  in  general, 

2.  Any  orderly  collection  or  digest  of  laws. 
Pope.     Blackstone. 
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CO-DE'I-NA,  j 

CO-DE'IA,       >  71.     [Gr.  Kiooeia,  a  poppy-head.] 

CO-DE'INE,    > 

An  alkaloid,  obtained  from  opium,  and  one  of  its 

medicinal  active  principles. 
CO'DEX,  n.     [L.]     A  manuscript ;  a  book  ;  a  code. 
COD'GER,  7j.     [Sp.  eager,  to  catch.    Cluilmers.     Hence 

he  defines  the  word  oy  miser.     But  the  primary  sense 

is  by  no  means  obvious.     I  take  it  to  be  a  corruption 

of  cottager,  Norm,  cotier.] 

A  rustic  ;  a  clown  ;  a  miserly  man. 
GOD'I-CIL,  77.     [L.  codicillus,  dim.  of  coder.] 

A  writing  by  way  of  supplement  to  a  will. 
COD-I-CIL'LA-RY,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil. 
CO-DI-FI-CA'TION,  71.    The  act  or  process  of  reducing 

laws  to_a  code  or  system. 
€5'DI-Ft-.ED,  pp.     Reduced  to  a  code. 
Co'DI-FI-ER,  i    n.    One  who  forms  or  reduces  to  a 
Co'DISTj         (       code. 
CO'DI-FY,   v.   t.      [code  and  facio.]     To  reduce  to  a 

code  ordigest,  as  laws. 
Co'DI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  a  code. 
GO-DIL'LA,  77.     The  coarsest  part  of  hemp  wliich  is 

sorted  out  by  itself.    The  term  is  also  applied  1-0  the 

coarsest  part  of  flax.  M'Culloch. 

CO-DILLE',  (ko-dil',)  71.     [Fr.  coddle;  Sp.  codillo,  the 

knee,  a  joint ;  codo,  the  elbow,  that  is,  a  turn  or  a 

fastening.] 

A  term  at  ombre,  when  the  game  is  won.     Pope. 
COD'LE,     I  v.  t      To  parboil,  or  soften  by  the  heat  of 
COD'DLE,  j       water. 

COD'LE,  i).  t.     To  make  much  of.     [Not  in  use.] 
COD'LING,  )  71.    An  apple  codled  ;  or  one  suitable  foi 
COD' LIN,     \      codling,  or  used  for  thnjt  purpose. 
COD'LING,  71.     A  young  cod.  \Bacon.     Mortimer. 

CO-EF'FI-CA-CY,  71.     [con  and  efficacy,  L.  efficio.] 
Joint  efficacy  ;  the  power  of  two  or  more  things 

acting  together  to  produce  an  effect.  Brown. 

eO-EF-FI"CIEN-CY,  n.    [con  and  efficiency ;  L.  efficio.] 
Co-operation  ;  joint  power  of  two  or  more  things 

or  causes  acting  to  the  same  end.  Qlancille. 

CO-EF-FI"CIENT,(fish'ent,)  a.   [con  and  L.  efficiens.] 

Co-operating ;  acting  in  union  to  the  same  end. 
eO-EF-FI"CIENT,  71.    That  which  unites  in  action 

with  something  else  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  number  or  known  quantity  put  be- 
fore letters,  or  quantities,  known  or  unknown,  and 
into  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  multiplied  ;  as,  in 
3  x  and  a  x,  3  and  a  are  the  coefficients  of  z. 

3.  Injluzions,  the  coefficient  of  any  generating  term 
is  the  quantity  which  arises  from  the  division  of  that 
term  by  the  generated  quantity.    Chambers.   Bailey. 

€0-EF-FI"CIENT-LY,  ado.     By  co-operation. 
CO-ELD'ER,  ?i.    An  elder  of  the  same  rank.  Trapp. 
CO-E-LEC'TION,  it.     Joint  election. 
CCE'LI-AC,  j  a.    [Gr.  KOiXiaxoc,  from  noiXia,  the  belly  ; 
CE'LI-AC,   j      allied  perhaps  to  x'oiXps,  hollow.] 
Pertaining  to  the  belly,  or  to  the  intestinal  canal. 
Celiac  artery,  is  the  artery  which  issues  from  the 
aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm.  Encyc. 

Celiac  passion ;  the  lientery,  a  flux  or  diarrhea  of 
undigested  food.  Coze. 

Cmliac  vein ;  a  vein  of  the  intestinum  rectum. 

Coze. 
OO-EMP'TION,  n.      [L.  coemptio  ;   con  and   emo,  to 
buy.] 

The  act  of  purchasing  the  whole  quantity  of  any 
commodity.  Bacon. 

CO-EN-JOY',  v.  t.     To  enjoy  together.  Howell. 

OO-EN-JOY'iCD,  pp.    Enjoyed  together. 
CO-EN-JOY'ING,  ppr.     Enjoying  together. 
eO-E'ftUAL,  a.     [L.  con  and  equalis,  equal.] 

Equal  with  another  person  or  thing  ;  of  the  same 
rank,  dignity,  or  power.  Shak. 

eO-E'QUAL,  77.     One  who  is  equal  to  another. 
eOnE-QUAL'I-TY,  71.    The  state  of  being  equal  with 

another  ;  equality  in  rank,  dignity,  or  power. 
CO-K'QUAL-LY,  adv.     With  joint  equality. 
CO-ERCE',  (ko-ers',)  v.  t.f  [L.  coercco  ;  con  and  arceo, 
to  drive  or  press.] 

1.  To  restrain  by  force  ;  to  keep  from  acting  or 
transgressing,  particularly  by  moral  force,  as  by  law 
or  authority  ;  to  repress.  Aylijfe. 

2.  To  compel ;  to  constrain. 

These  causes  —  coerced  by  those  which  preceded,  and  coercing 
those  which  followed.  Dwigla,  Theol. 

CO-ERC.ED,   (ko-erst',)   pp.     Restrained    by  force ; 

compelled. 
CO-ERC'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  or  ought  to  be  restrained 

or  compelled. 
eO-ERC'I-BLE-NESS,  ji.    The  state  of  being  coerci- 
ble. 
CO-ERC'ING,  (ko-ers'ing,)  ppr.  Restraining  by  force  ; 

constraining. 
CO-ER'CION,  7t.      Restrain^  check,  particularly  by 

law  or  authority  ;  compulsion  ;  force.  South. 

eO-ERC'IVE,  a.    That  has  power  to  restrain,   par- ' 

licularly  by  moral  force,  as  of  law  or  authority. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 
2.  Compulsory  ;  constraining  ;  forcing. 
eO-ERC'IVE-LYT,  adv.     By  constraint. 
eO-ES-SEN'TIAL.  a.      [con   and   essential,   from   L. 

essentialis.     See  Essence.] 
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Partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

We    bleafl  and   magnify    that    coeesential    Spirit,  eternally  pro- 
ceeding from  llie  Father  and  Soo.  Hooker. 

eO-ES-SEN-TIAL'I-TY,  it.  Participation  of  the  same 
essence.  Johnson, 

CO-ES-SEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  coessential  manner. 

CO-ES-TAB'  LISH-MENT,  it.    Joint  establishment 
Bp.  of  Landaff. 

CO-ES-TaTE',  n.  An  estate  or  state  of  equal  rank, 
or  estate  in  alliance. 

GO-E-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  coaituaeiis ,  con  and  tetas, 
age.     Coetanean  is  rarely  used. J 

Of  the  same  age  vvitli  another  ;  beginning  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  ;  with  to.  "  Every  fault  has  penal 
effects  coetaneous  to  the  act."  But  with  may  be  pref- 
erable to  to.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  cntempnrary  ;  but  coetancous  seems  prop- 
erly to  denote  cotemporary  in  origin,  rather  than  co- 
temporary  in  existence  at  any  other  period.  It  may, 
however,  be  used  in  both  senses. 

GO-E-TA'NE-OUS-LY,  ado.  Of  or  from  the  same  age 
or  beginning.  Dwigkt. 

GO-E-TERN'AL,  a.     [L.  con  and  leternus.] 

Equally  eternal  with  another.  Milton. 

CO-E-TERN'AL-LY,  ado.     With  equal  eternity. 

Hooker. 

eO-E-TERN'[-TY,  n.  Existence  from  eternity  equal 
with  another  eternal  being  ;  equal  eternity. 

Hammond. 

GO-E'VAL,  a.     [L.  coaivus ;  con  and  ovum,  age.] 

Of  the  same  age  ;  beginning  to  exist  at  the  same 
time  ;  of  equal  age  ;  usually  and  properly  followed  by 
with.  Hale.     Pope.     Bentley. 

GO-E'VAL,  n.  One  of  the  same  age  ;  one  who  begins 
•to  exist  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  properly  used  as 
synonymous  with  cotemporary. 

eO-E'VOUS,  a.     The  same  as  Coeval,  but  not  used. 

GO-EX-EC' IJ-TOR,  n.     A  joint  executor.        [South. 

eO-EX-Ee'l|-'l'RlX,  it.     A  joint  executrix. 

GG-EX-IST',  o.  i.     [L.  con  and  cxisto.     See  Exist.] 
Tu  exist  at  the  same  time  with  another  ;  followed 
by  with.  Hale.     Locke. 

CO-EX-IST'ENCE,  n.  Existence  at  tile  same  time 
with  another  ;  followed  regularly  by  with.     Locke. 

GO-EX-IST'ENT,  a.  Existing  at  the  same  time  with 
another. 

GO-EX-IST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Existing  at  the  same 
time  with  auother;  regularly  followed  by  with. 

Locke.     Bentley. 

CO-EX-TExMD',  v.  i.  [L.  con  and  extendo.  See  Ex- 
tend.] 

To  extend  through  the  same  space  or  duration  with 
another;  to  extend  equally;  as,  one  line  cocxtends 
with  another ;  or,  perhaps,  in  a  transitive  sense,  to 
coextend  a  line  with  another. 

CO-EX-TEND'ED,  pp.  Being  equally  extended.  Grew. 

eO-EX-TEMD'ING,  ppr.  Extending  through  the  same 
space  or  duration  with  another. 

CO-EX-TEN'SION,  n.  The  act  of  extending  equally, 
or  the  state  of  being  equally  extended.  Hale. 

CO-EX-TEN'SIVE,  o.  Equally  extensive  ;  iiaving 
equal  extent. 

CO-EX-TEN'SIVE-LY,  ado.     Of  ecptal  extent. 

CO-EX-TEN'SIVE-NESS,  «.  Ecptal  extension  or  ex- 
tent. 

COF'FEE,  n.*  [Fr.  cafe  ;  It.  cri^e  ;  Sp.  cafe  ;  Port.  id. ; 
G.  kaffec;  D.  koffy;  Ar.  cahuali,  or  calwck,  which  the 
Turks  pronounce  cakveh.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.] 
*1.  The  berry  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Cof- 
fea,  growing  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  in  other  warm 
climates  of  Asia  and  America.  It  will  grow  to  the 
hight  of  16  or  18  feet,  but  its  growth  is  generally 
stinted  to  5  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  stem  is  upright,  and  covered  with  a 
light-brown  bark  ;  the  branches  are  horizontal  and 
opposite,  crossing  each  other  at  every  joint,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  pyramid.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters 
at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  and  close  to  the  branches ; 
they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor. 
The  fruit,  whiclt  is  a  berry,  grows  in  clusters,  along 
the  branches,  under  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Encyc. 

2.  A  drink  made  from  the  berry  of  the  coti'ee-tree, 
by  decoction.  'Pile  berry  is  first  roasted,  and  then 
ground  in  a  mill,  anil  boiled.  The  use  of  it  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Thevenot, 
the  traveler,  and  into  England,  in  1C52,  by  a  Greek 
servant  called  Pasqua.  The  best  coffee  is  said  to  be 
the  Mocha  coffee,  from  Arabia  Felix.  The  coffee  of 
Java,  Bourbon,  and  the  West  Indies,  constitutes  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

COF' FEE-GUP,  «.  A  cup  from  which  coffee  is  drank. 

COF'FEE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  of  entertainment, 
where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other  re- 
freshments, and  where  men  meet  for  conversation. 
Prior.  Swift. 
2.  A  house  of  entertainment  for  boarders  or  lodg- 
ers;  a  hotel ;  an  inn,  which,  in  some  cities,  is  also 
an  exchange,  where  merchants  meet  to  transact 
business. 

COF'FEE-MAN,  n.     One  who  keeps  a  coffee-house. 

Jiddison. 

COF'FEE-MILL,  n.     A  small  mill  for  grinding  coffee. 
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GOF'FEE-POT,  n.  A  covered  pot  in  which  coffee  is 
boiled,  or  in  which  it  is  brought  upon  the  table  for 
drinking. 

GOF'FER,  n.  [Fr.  eoffrc;  Arm.  couffr,  coffr;  Ir.  cofra  ; 
Sp.  cofrc:  Port.  id. ;  I),  and  G.  koffer  ;  Dan.  koffert; 
Sw.  id. ;  W.  cofawr,  from  cof,  a  hollow  trunk.  The 
same  French  word,  enffre,  signifies  a  coffer,  and  the 

s 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  a  coffin.    In  Ar.  j*-X3  ltafiron, 

is  a  chest  or  basket.     The  primary  sense  is  probably 
a  holder,  or  a  hollow  place.] 

1.  A  chest  or  trunk  ;  and,  as  a  chest  is  customarily 
used  for  keeping  money,  hence, 

2.  A  chest  of  money  ;  a  treasure.  Bacon. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  sunken  panel  in  the  ceiling  of 
a  vault  or  dome,  or  in  the  under  side  of  a  Corinthian 
or  Composite  cornice,  ordinarily  decorated  with  a 
rose,  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment.      Owdt. 

4.  In  fortifications,  a  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry 
moat,  from  0  to  7  feet  deep,  and  from  1G  to  18  broad  ; 
the  upper  part  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  raised  2 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat ;  which  little  eleva- 
tion has  hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its  covering, 
and  serves  as  a  parapet  with  embrasures.  It  is  raised 
by  the  besieged  to  repulse  besiegers,  when  they  en- 
deavor to  pass  the  ditch.  Chambers.     Encyc. 

GOF'FER,  o.  1.    To  reposit  or  lay  up  in  a  coffer. 

Bacon. 

GOF'FER-DAM,  n.  A  curb  or  close  box  of  timber, 
made  water-tight,  and  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
or  other  water,  as  a  barrier  to  exclude  the  water  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  some  work  ;  used  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  piers  and  abutments  in  deep  water. 

COF'FER-jEI),  pp.     Laid  up  in  a  coffer. 

COF'FEK-ER,  n.  The  cofferer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, in  Great  Britain  ;  a  principal  officer  of  the  court, 
next  under  the  controller.  He  was  also  a  white-staff 
officer,  and  a  member  of  the  privy-council.  He  had 
the  special  charge  and  oversight  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  household.  'Phis  office  is  now  suppressed,  and 
the  business  is  transacted  by  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaster  of  the  household.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

COF'FER-ING,  ppr.     Depositing  in  a  coffer. 

COF'FIN,  it.  [Fr.  eoffrc  See  Coffer.  In  French, 
coffin  is  a  caudle-basket;  Gr.  Kotpivoc j  Norm.  Fr.  co- 
Jin,  a  basket;  Sp.  cvjin;  radically  the  same  word  as 
coffer.] 

1.  The  chest  or  box  in  which  a  dead  human  body 
is  buried,  or  deposited  in  a  vault. 

2.  A  mold  of  paste  for  a  pie.  Johnson. 

3.  A  paper  case,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  used  by 
grocers.  Johnson. 

4.  In  farriery,  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
or  the  whole  hoof  above  the  coronet,  including  the 
coffin  bone,  which  is  a  small  spongy  bone  in  the 
midst  of  the  hoof,  and  possessing  the  whole  form  of 
the  hoof.  Bailey.     Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  In  printing,  a  wooden  frame  inclosing  the  stone 
on  which  the  form  is  imposed. 

COF'FIN,  t>.  (.    To  put  ill  or  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

Skak.     Donne. 
€OF'FIN-£D,  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  coffin. 
GOF'FIN-LESS,  a.     Having  no  coffin.  Wilson. 

COF'FIN-MaK-ER,  n.    One  who  makes,  or  whose 

office  is  to  make,  coffins.  Tatter. 

CO-FOUND'ER,  n.     A  joint  founder.  Weeoer. 

GOG,  o.  t.    [W.  coegiaw,  to  make  void,  to  deceive,  from 

coeg,  empty,  vain.] 

1.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle ;  to  seduce  or  draw  from, 
by  adulation  or  artifice. 

I'll  cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Slink. 

2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in,  by  falsehood  or  decep- 
tion ;  as,  to  cog  in  a  word  to  serve  a  purpose. 

SlilUutrjleet.      TilloUon.     Dennis. 
To  cog  a  die  ;  to  secure  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to 
falsify  ;  to  cheat  in  playing  dice.      Dryden.     Swift. 
GOG,  o.  i.     To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  lie.   Tusser.  Shak. 

2.  To  wheedle. 
GOG,  it.     [W.  cocos,  cogs  of  a  wheel ;  Sw.  kugge.    Q.U. 
Sp.  eager,  to  catch,  or  Welsh  cocw,  a  mass  or  lump, 
cog,  a  mass,  a  short  piece  of  wood.] 

Phe  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  is  connected  in 
motion  with  another  wheel  or  body. 
2.  A  trick  or  deception.     [  Obs.] 
GOG,  v.  t.     To  fix  a  cog ;  to  furnish  with  cogs. 
GOp,  jit.     A  boat ;  a  fishing-boat.     It  is  probably 

COG'GLE,  J      the  W.  cine,  Ir.  coca.     [See  Cock.] 
CO'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  cogens,  from  cogo ;  con  and  ago, 
to  drive.] 

Force;  strength;  power  of  compelling;   literally, 
urgency,  or  driving.     It  is  used  chiefly  of  moral  sub- 
jects, and  in  relation  to  force  or  pressure  on  the  mind  ; 
as,  the  cogency  of  motives  or  arguments.         Locke. 
GO-Ge'NI-AL,  for  Congenial.  [Not  used.]   Warton. 
GO'GENT,  a.     [See  Cogency.] 

1.  Forcible,  in  a  physical  sense;  as,  the  cogent  force 
of  nature.  Prior. 

2.  Urgent  ;  pressing  on  the  mind  ;  forcible  ;  pow- 
erful ;  not  easily  resisted  ;  as,  a  cogent  reason  or  ar- 
gument. 

The   harmony   of   the   universe    furnishes    cogent   proofs   of   a 
Deity.  Anon. 
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Cci'GENT-LY,  adv.     With  urgent  force;  with  power- 
ful impulse  ;  forcibly.  Locke. 

eOG'&ED,  (kogd,)  pp.    Flattered  ;  deceived  ;  cheated  ; 
thrust  in  deceitfully  ;  falsified  ;  furnished  with  cogs. 

eOG'GER,  n.    A  flatterer,  or  deceiver 

COG'GER-Y,  «.    Trick  ;  falsehood.  WaUon. 

COG'GING,  ppr.     Wheedling;   deceiving;  cheating; 
inserting  deceitfully  ;  fixing  cogs. 

COG'GING.n.     Cheat;  deception;  fallacy.    Beaum. 

COG'GLE-SToNE,  it.     A  small  pebble. 

eOGT-TA-BLE,  a.     [See  Cogitate.]     That  may  be 
thought  on  ;  that  may  be  meditated  on.      Johnson. 

GoG'I-TATE,  v.  i.    [L.cogitu.     Varro  flaya  from  cogo, 
quasi  eoagito,  to  agitate  in  the  mind.     But  the  Gothic 
hugijaii,  and  Sax.  hogian,  signify  to  think.] 
J'o  think  ;  to  meditate.     [Little  used.] 

eoG-1-TA'TION,  it.     The  act  of  thinking  ;  thought; 
meditation  ;  contemplation. 

Hooker.     Bentley.     Milton. 
2.  Thought  directed  to  an  object ;  purpose.    Bacon. 

GOG'I-TA-TIVE,  a.    Thinking;  having  the  power  of 
thinking,  or  meditating  ;  as,  a  cogitalioe  substance. 

Bcntl,  y. 
2.  Given  to  thought,  or  contemplation.      Wotton. 

COG'NATE,  a.     [L.  cognatus:  con  and  nascor,  to  be    ' 

1.  Allied  by  blood  ;  kindred  by  birth.  [born.]    j 

2.  Related  in  origin  ;  proceeding  from  the  same 
stock  ;  of  the  same  family  ;  as,  a  cognate  dialect. 

3.  Allied  in  the  manner  of  formation  or  utterance  ; 
uttered  by  tile  same  organs ;  as,  a  cognate  letter  or 
sound. 

GOG'NATE,    it.      In    Scots   law,   any    male    relation 

through  the  mother.  Encyc. 

COG'NATE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  cognate. 

Coleridge. 
GOG-NA'TION,  7t.     [L.  cognatio.     See  Cognate.] 

1.  In  the  civil  law,  kindred  or  natural  relation  be- 
tween males  and  females,  both  descended  from  the 
same  father  ;  as,  agnation  is  the  relation  between 
males  only  descended  from  the  same  stock.  Encyc. 

2.  Kindred ;  relation  by  descent  from  the  same 
original. 


3.  Relation;  participation  of  the  same  nature. 

Brown. 
GOGN'IAG,  j  (kon'yak,)  it.     The  best  kind  of  brandy, 
GoG'NAC,   )      so    named   from   a  town   in   France. 
Smart  prefers  the  spelling  cogniac. 

fOr   NI  SFF''  (        ®ee  GOGNIZOR,   CoGNIZEE. 

COG-NI"TIOi\,  (-nish'ttn,)  it.     [L.  cognitio ;   cogncs- 

co,  cognitus,  con  and  nosco,  to  know.] 
Knowledge  or  certain  knowledge,  as  from  personal 

view  or  experience.  Shak.     Brown. 

COG'Nl-TIVE,  a.     Knowing,  or  apprehending  by  the 

understanding;  as,  cognitive  power      [Little  used.] 

South. 
GOG'NI-ZA-BLE,    (kog'ne-za-bl   or   kon'e-za-bl,)     a. 

[Fr.  connoissable,  from   connoltre,  to   know  ;  It.  cog- 

noscerc  ;    Sp.  conocer,  conociblc  ;  Port,  conhecer ;  from 

L.  cognosce,  con  and  nosco,  to  know  personally  ;  Gr. 

yivoiCKo),  id.] 

1.  That  falls,  or  may  fall,  under  judicial  notice; 
that  may  be  heard,  tried,  and  determined;  as,  a 
cause  or  action  is  cognizable  before  the  Circuit  Court, 

These  wrongs  are  cognizable  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Blackstone. 

2.  That  fills,  or  may  fall,  tinder  notice  or  observa- 
tion ;  that  may  be  known,  perceived,  or  apprehended. 

The  cause  uf  many  phenomena  is  not  cognizable  by  die  senses. 

Anon. 
GOG'NI-ZA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  cognizable  manner. 

IVordswurth. 
GOG'NI-ZANCE,  (kog'ne-zans  or  kon'e-zans,)  ii.   [Fr 
connoissance  ;  It.   cognoscenza ;    Sp.   conucencia  ;  Port. 
conhecenca.] 

1.  Judicial  notice  or  knowledge  ;  the  hearing,  try 
ing,  and  determining  of  a  cause  or  action  in  a  court. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  takes  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes.  Binckslone. 

In  Uie  United  Stales,  the  District  Courts  have  cognizance  of 
maritime  causes. 

2.  Jurisdiction,  or  right  to  try  and  determine 
causes. 

The  Court  of  Kinir's  Bench  has  original  jurisdiction  and  eos;iii- 
zance  of  all  actions  of  trespass  vi  cl  arniis.       Blackstone. 

3.  In  law,  an  acknowledg nt  or  confession  ;  as 

in  fines,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  cognizor  or  de- 
forciant, that  the  right  to  the  land  in  question  is  in 
the  plaintiff  or  cognizee,  by  gift  or  otherwise;  in 
replevin,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant,  that 
he  took  the  gootls,  but  alleging  that  he  did  it  legally 
as  the  bailiff  of  another  person,  who  had  a  right  to 
distrain.  Blackstone. 

A.  A  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  dependent,  to 
indicate  the  person  or  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

5.  Knowledge  or  notice  j  perception,  observation  j 
as,  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 

(>.  Knowledge  by  recollection.  Spenser. 

COG'Nl-ZANT,  (kog'ne-zant  or  kon'e-zant,)  a.   Hav- 
ing knowledge  of. 
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COG'NI-ZANT,  (kog'ne-zant  or  kon'e-zant,)  a.  Hav- 
ing knowledge  of. 

COG-NI-ZEE',  (kog-ne-zee'  tn-kon-e-zee',) n.  Inlaw, 
one  to  whom  a  fine  is  acknowledged,  or  the  plaintiff 
in  an  action  for  the  assurance  of  land  by  fine. 

Bfaclcstone. 

COG-NI-ZOR',  (kog-ne-zor',  or  kon-e-zor',)  n.  One 
who  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cog- 
ni/.ee,  in  a  fine;  otherwise  called  the  defendant  or 
deforciant.  Bluclcstone. 

COG-No'MEN,  7i.  [L.]  A  surname.  The  last  of 
the  three  names  among  the  Romans.  It  described 
the  house  or  family  of  a  person  ;  as  the  nomen  did  the 
genu:  while  the  pramomen  was  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual. Brande. 

COG-NOM'IN-AL,  a.  [L.  cognomen,  a  surname;  con 
and  nomen,  name.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  surname. 

!>.  Having  the  same  name.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

€OG-NO:\l-lN-A'TION,  n.     [L.  cognomen.] 

A  surname  ;  the  name  of  a  family  ;  a  name  given 
from  any  accident  or  quality ;  as,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Brown. 

COG-NOS'CENCE,  n.     [See  Cognition.] 

Knowledge  ;  the  act  or  state  of  knowing.  [Little 
used.] 

COG-NOS-CENTE^.;  pi.  Cogxoscexti.     [It,]     A 


•  jnnoisseiir.     [Little  used.] 
DS-Cl-BIL'I-TY,   n. 


The  quality   of   being 
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cognoscible. 

COG-NOS'Cl-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  known.  [Little 
used.]  Hale. 

COG-NOS'CI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  know- 
ing. Cudworth. 

COG-NO'VIT,  n.  [L.,  he  acknowledges.]  In  law, 
a  term  used  when  the  defendant  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  or  a  part  of  it,  and 
suffers  judgment  to  be  entered  against  him. 

Blacttstone. 

eO-GtIARD'I-AN,  7i.     A  joint  guardian.  Kent. 

COGUE,  m.    A  small  woollen  vessel ;  a  dram.    [Local.] 

eOG'-WHEEL,  n.     A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth. 

eO-HAB'IT,  v.  i.     [L.  con  and  habito,  to  dwelt] 

1.  To  dwell  with  ;  to  inhabit  or  reside  in  company, 
or  in  the  same  place  or  country.  Utiles.     South, 

2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  ; 
usually  or  often  applied  to  persons  not  legally  married. 

CO-HAB'IT-ANT,  n.  One  who  dwells  with  another, 
or  in  the  same  place.  Decay  of  Piety. 

CO-HAB-IT-A'TION,  u.  The  art  or  state  of  dwelling 
together  or  in  the  same  place  with  another. 

Stiles,  Elect.  Scrm. 
2.  The  state  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife, 
without  being  legally  married.  Bacon. 

CO-HABMT-ING,  ppr.  or  n.  Dwelling  together,  or 
the  net  of  doing  so. 

CO  HEIR',  (kn-ftir',)  n.  [L.  colucres  ;  con  and  lucres, 
an  heir.     See  Heir.] 

A  joint  heir;  one  who  succeeds  to  a  share  of  an 
inheritance,  which  is  to  be  divided  among  two  or 
more. 

eO-IlEIR'ESS,  (ko-5ir'ess,)  71.  A  female  who  in- 
herits a  share  of  an  estate,  which  is  to  be  divided 
among  two  or  more  heirs  or  heiresses ;  a  joint 
heiress. 

CO-HER'ALD,  7t.    A  joint  herald. 

CO- HERE',  v.  i.  [L.  coluereo;  con.  and  luereo,  to  stick 
or  cleave  together.] 

1.  To  stick  together  ;  to  cleave  ;  to  be  united  ;  to 
hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  as  two  sub- 
stances that  attract  each  other.  Thus  particles  of 
clay  cohere;  polished  surfaces  of  bodies  cohere. 

2.  To  be  well  connected  ;  to  follow  regularly  in 
the  natural  order ;  to  be  suited  in  connection  ;  as  the 
parts  of  a  discourse,  or  as  arguments  in  a  train  of 
reasoning. 

3._To  suit ;  to  be  fitted  ;  to  agree.  Shalt. 

eO-llKR'ENCE,   1 71.    A  sticking,  cleaving,  or  hang- 

CO-llER'EN-CY,  j      ing  together;  union  of  parts  of 

the  same  body,  or  a  cleaving  together  of  two  bodies, 

by  means  of  attraction  ;  applied  to  all  substances,  solid 

or  fluid.  Locke.     Bentley. 

2.  Connection  ;  suitable  connection  or  dependence, 
proceeding  from  the  natural  relation  of  parts  or 
things  to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse, 
or  of  any  system  ;  consistency.  Hooker.  Locke. 
CO-HKR'ENT,  a.  Sticking  together;  cleaving;  as 
the  parts  of  bodies,  solid  or  fluid.  Arbutlinot. 

2.  Connected  ;  united,  by  some  relation  in  form  or 
order  ;  followed  by  to,  but  rather  by  with.       Locke. 

3.  Suitable  or  suited  ;  regularly  adapted.      Shak. 

4.  Consistent ;  having  a  due  agreement  of  parts  ; 
as,  a  coherent  discourse.  Or  observing  due  agree- 
ment;  as,  a  coherent  thinker  or  reasoner. 

€<>-1IeR'ENT-LY,  "dv.     In  a  coherent  manner  ;  with 

due  connection  or  agreement  of  parts. 
eO-HE-SI-BIL'I-TY,   7i..   The   tendency   which  one 

part  of  matter  evinces  to  unite  with  another  part  of 

matter,  so  as  to  form,  out  of  different  bodies,  one 
■    common  mass.     It  is  opposed  to  divisibility.    Good. 
CO-HK'SI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  cohesion. 
CO-IlE'SION,  (-he'zhun,)  n.     [Ir.  coesione;    from  L. 

cohaisi,  pret.  of  cohaireo.] 
1.  The  act  of  sticking  together  ;  the  state  of  being 
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united  by  natural  attraction,  as  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  homogeneous  bodies  which  unite  in  a  mass, 
by  a  natural  tendency  ;  one  of  the  different  species 
of  attraction.  Newton.    Arbutlinot. 

2.  Connection  ;  dependence ;  as,  the  cohesion  of 
ideas.     But  in  this  sense,  see  Coherence.     Locke 

€0-He'SIVE,  a.  That  lias  the  power  of  sticking  or 
cohering;  tending  to  unite  in  a  mass,  and  to  resist 
separation.  Nicholson. 

CO-flE'SlVE-LY,  adv.    With  cohesion. 

CO-He'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cohe- 
sive ;  the  quality  of  adhering  together ;  as  particles 
of  matter. 

CO-HIB'IT,  v.  t.     [L.  cohibeo.]     To  restrain. 

CO-HIB'IT-ED.pp.    Restrained. 

CO-HIB'IT-ING,  ppr.     Restraining. 

€0-HI-BI"TION,  71.     [L.  cohibitio.]    Hinderance  ;  re- 

€o'HO-BATE,  v.  t.     [Port,  eohorar.]  [straint. 

Among  early  chemists,  to  repeat  the  distillation  of 

the  same  liquor,  or  that  from  the  same  body,  pouring 

the  liquor  back  upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the 

vessel.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

Co'HO-Ba-TED,  pp.    Repeatedly  distilled. 

€o'HO-Ba-TING,  ppr.     Distilling  repeatedly. 

CO-HO-BX'TION,  n.     [Sp.  cohobacion.) 

The  operation  of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same 
liquor,  or  that  from  the  same  substance.     Encyc. 

CO-HoES',  )  n.    A  fall  of  water,  or  falls;  a  word  of 

CO-HoZE',  ,      Indian  origin  in  America. 

Co'HORT,  7i.  [L.  cohors i  Fr.  cohorte;  It.  coorle;  Sp. 
cohorte ;  Port,  id.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  body  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  men  ;  each  cohort  consisted  of  three  mani- 
ples, and  each  maniple  of  two  centuries;  and  ten 
cohorts  constituted  a  legion.  Adam,  Rom.  Ant. 

2.  In  poetry,  a  band  or  body  of  warriors.    Milton. 
€0-HORT-.VTiON,n.    Exhortation;  encouragement. 

[Not  used.]  Diet 

COIF,  >i.  [Fr.  coiffe;  Arm.  coeff;  It.  cuffia,  a  cap  ;  Sp. 
cofia,  a  net  of  silk  or  thread  worn  on  the  head  ;  Port. 
coifa,  a  cauL] 

A  kind  of  caul,  or  cap,  worn  on  the  head  by  ser- 
geants at  law  and  others.  Its  chief  use  was  to  cover 
the  clerical  tonsure.  Encyc. 

COIF,  v.  U    To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif. 

eOIF'^D,  (koift,)  a.     Wearing  a  coif. 

COIF'FfJRE,  71.     [Fr.]     A  head-dress.  Addison. 

eolGNE,  for  Coin.     [See  Coin,  a  corner.]        Shak. 

COIGNE,  (  v.  i.   To  live  by  extortion.  [An  Irish  word.] 

COIN'Y,   j  BrysketU 

COIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cueillir  ;  perhaps  Gr.  eiXeoi,  or  kvXioi. 
See  the  roots  S^J  and  Snp,  Class  Gl,  No.  5,  48.] 

To  gather,  as  a  line  or  cord,  into  a  circular  form  ; 
to  wind  into  a  ring,  as  a  serpent,  or  a  rope. 

COIL,  n.    A  rope  gathered  into  a  ring;  on  shipboard, 
a  single  turn  or  winding  is  called  a/oie,  and  a  range 
of  fakes  is  called  a  tier. 
2.  A  noise,  tumult,  bustle,  confusion. 

Bailey.     Johnson. 

COIL'jED,  pp.  or  a.  Gathered  into  a  circular  form,  as 
a  rope,  or  a  serpent. 

COIL'ING,  ppr.  Gathering  or  winding  into  a  ring  or 
circle. 

COIN,  71.  [Fr.  com,  a  corner,  a  wedge;  Ann.  coign; 
Sp.  esquina,  a  corner,  and  curia,  a  wedge  ;  Port. 
quina:  L.  caneus;  Gr.  yuivia;  Ir.  cuinne;  W.  going. 
or  cyn,  a  wedge.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
by  our  common  people,  is  quine,  or  quoin,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  wedging  stone,  in  masonry.  See  the  next 
word.] 

1.  A  corner  or  external  angle ;  a  jutting  point,  as 
of  a  wall.  Shak. 

Rustic  corns ;  stones  jutting  from  a  wall,  for  new 
buildings  to  be  joined  to.  Bailey. 

2.  A  wedge  for  raising  or  lowering  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. Bailey. 

3.  A  wedge  or  piece  of  wood  to  lay  between  casks 
on  shipboard.  Bailey. 

COIN,  7i.  [Sp.  cuna ;  Port,  cunho,  a  die  to  stamp 
money  ;  Sp.  acunar,  to  coin  or  impress  money,  to 
wedge;   Port,  cunhar ;   It.  conio,  a   die;   coniare,  to 

coin  ;  Fr.  coin;  At.    "1.5  kauna,  to  hammer,  forge, 

or  stamp.  The  sense  is,  to  strike,  beat,  or  drive, 
coinciding  with  the  French  coigncr,  or  cogner. 
Hence  we  see  that  coin,  whether  it  signifies  a  cor- 
ner, a  wedge,  or  a  die,  is  from  the  same  root,  from 
thrusting,  driving.] 

Primarily,  the  die  employed  for  stamping  money. 
Hence, 

1.  Money  stamped  ;  a  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  or  other  metal,  converted  into  money, 
by  impressing  on  it  marks,  figures,  or  characters. 
To  make  good  money,  these  impressions  must  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  government.  That 
which  is  stamped  without  authority  is  called  false  or 
counterfeit  coin.  Formerly,  all  coin  was  made  by 
hammering ;  but  it  is  now  impressed  by  a  machine, 
or  mill. 

Current  coin,  is  coin  legally  stamped,  and  circula- 
ting in  trade. 

Ancient  coins,  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
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and  Romans,  which  are  kept  in  cabinets  as  curios- 
ities. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  die  cut  diagonally, 
after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  staircase,  serving 
at  bottom  to  support  columns  in  a  level,  and  at  top 
to  correct  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  support- 
ing a  vault.  Encyc. 

3.  That  which  serves  for  payment. 

The  toss  of  present  advantage  lo  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid  in  a 
nobler  C0171.  Hammond. 

COIN,  v.  t.  To  stamp  a  metal,  and  convert  it  into 
money  ;  to  mint. 

2.  To  make  or  fabricate  for  general  use ;  as,  to 
coin  words.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate  ;  in  an  ill  sense ; 
as,  to  coin  a  lie  ;  to  coin  a  fable.     Hudibras.     Drydcn. 

COIN'AGE,  «.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  stamping 
metallic  money.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Coin  ;  money  coined  ;  stamped  and  legitimated 
metal  for  a  circulating  medium. 

3.  Coins  of  a  particular  stamp;  as,  the  coinage  of 
George  III. 

4.  The  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

5.  A  making ;  new  production  ;  formation  ;  as, 
the  coinage  of  words. 

6.  Invention  ;  forgery  ;  fabrication. 

This  is  Hie  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  Shak. 

CO-IN-CIDE',  v.  i.  [L.  con  and  incido,  to  fall  on  ;  in 
and  cado,  to  fall.  See  Cadence,  Case.  Low  L. 
coincido  ;  Sp.  coincidir ;  Fr.  coincider.] 

1.  To  fall  or  to  meet  in  the  same  point,  as  two 
lines  or  bodies  ;  followed  by  witlt. 

U'  the  equator  ami  the  eclipse  had  coincided,  it  would  have  ren- 
dered die  annual  njvoluisoii  ol'  the  earth  useless.     Clicyne. 

2.  To  concur;  to  be  consistent  with  ;  to  agree ;  as, 
the  judges  did  not  coincide  in  opinion. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and   of  good   ratiocination  ofteu 
coincide  with  each  odier.  Walts. 

€0-IN'CI-DENCE,  71.  The  falling  or  meeting  of  two 
or  more  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies,  in  the  same  point. 

Bentley. 

2.  Concurrence;  consistency;  agreement;  as,  the 
coincidence  of  two  or  more  opinions ;  coincidence  of 
evidences.  Hale. 

3.  A  meeting  of  events  in  time;  concurrence ;  a 
happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  coincidence  of  events. 

eO-IN'CI-DENT,  a.  Falling  on  the  same  point  ; 
meeting,  as  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies  ;  followed  by 
with.  Newton. 

2.  Concurrent ;  consistent ;  agreeable  to ;  followed 
by  with. 

Christianity   teaches   nothing   but  what  is  perfectly   coincident 
with  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  man.         South. 

CO-IN'CI-DENT-LY,  adv.    With  coincidence. 
CO-IN-CID'ER,  7t.     He  or   that   which  coincides  or 

concurs. 
CO-IN-CID'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Meeting  in  the  same  point ; 

agreeing ;  concurring. 
COIN-DI-Ca'TION,  it.     [L.  con  and  indicatio,  from 

indico,  to  show.] 
In  medicine,  a  sign  or  symptom,  which,  with  other 

signs,  assists  to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 

the  proper  remedy  ;  a  concurrent  sign  or  symptom. 
€OlN'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Struck  or  stamped,  as  money; 

made  ;  invented  ;  forged. 
COIN'ER,  n.    One  who  stamps  coin;  a  minter;  a 

maker  of  money.  Addison. 

2.  A  counterfeiter  of  the  legal  coin  ;  a  maker  of 
base  money. 

3.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words.    Camden. 
CO-IN-HAB'IT-ANT,    71.      One    who    dwells    with 

another,  or  with  others. 

CO-IN-KER'IT-ANCE,  71.    Joint  inheritance. 

CO-IN-HER'IT-OR,  n.    A  joint  heir ;  a  coheir. 

COIN'ING,  ppr.  Stamping  money;  making;  invent- 
ing; forging;  fabricating. 

COIN'ING,  71.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  making 
stamped  metallic  money. 

eO-IN'QUI-NATE,  v.  U     [L.  coinquino.] 
To  pollute.     [Not  used!] 

eO-IN-aUl-NA'TION,  71.     Defilement.     [Not  used.] 

CO-IN-STAN-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.  Instantaneous  at  the 
same  moment. 

COIR,  71.  A  material  for  cordage,  consisting  of  the 
fibers  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  also,  the  cordage  made  of 
this  material.  P.  Cyc. 

COIS'TRIL,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  kestrel,  a  degenerate 
hawk.] 

1.  A  coward  ;  a  runaway.  Shal!.    Johnson. 

2.  A  young  lad. 
COIT,  71.     A  quoit,  which  see. 
COIT'ING.     See  Q.uoit. 

€0-I"TION,  (ko-ish'un,)  n.  [L.  coitio,  from  coco,  to 
come  together ;  con  and  eo,  to  go.] 

A  coming  together ;  chiefly  the  venereal  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  ;  copulation.  Grew. 

CO-JOIN',  v.  t.     [L.  conjungo.     See  Conjoin.] 

To  join  with  another  in  the  same  office.  [Little 
used.]  Sliak. 

CO-JCrROR,  71.  One  who  swears  to  another's  credi- 
bility. Watton. 

C5KE,  n.    Fossil  coal  charred,  or  deprived  of  its  bitu- 
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men,  sulphur,  or  other  extraneous  or  volatile  matter 
by  fire,  and  tims  prepared  for  exciting  intense  heat. 
Encyc.     Cleaoeland. 

G6KE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  coke. 

COL'AN-DER,  (kul'len-der,)  11.  [L.  colo,  to  strain  ; 
Fr.  coaler,  to  flow,  to  trickle  dovvr. ;  mutant,  flowing  ; 
couloir,  a  colander.] 

A  vessel  with  a  bottom  perforated  with  little  holes 
for  straining  liquors.  In  America,  this  name  is 
given,  I  believe,  exclusively  to  a  vessel  of  tin,  or 
other  metal.  In  Great  Britain,  the  name  is  given  to 
vessels,  like  sieves,  made  with  hair,  osiers,  or  twigs. 
May.     Ray.     Dryden. 

CO-La'Rf.S,  n.    The  genuine  wiiie  of  Portugal. 

CO-L/VTION,  77.  The  act  of  straining,  or  purifying 
liquor,  by  passing  it  through  a  perforated  vessel. 
[Little  used.] 

COL'A-TURE,  77.  The  act  of  straining;  the  matter 
strained.     [Little  used.] 

COL'liER-TINE,  n.    A  kind  of  lace  worn  by  women. 

Jolmson. 

COL'CHI-CINE,  7i.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  obtained 
from  Colchicum  Autumnale. 

COL'CHI-CIUI,  71.  The  meadow  saffron  of  English 
writers,  a  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  the 
bulbs  of  the  Colchicum  Autumnale,  a  medicine  is 
prepared,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  gout 
ami  rheumatism.  Partington.     Loudon. 

COL'CO-THAR,  7(.  The  brown  red  oxyd  of  iron 
winch  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  used  for  polishing  glass  and  other 
substances.  It  is  called  by  artists  crocus,  or  crocus 
mortis.  Encyc.      Ure. 

The  sulphate  of  iron   is  called  colcothar  or  chalcttc, 
when  the  calcination   has  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
drive  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  acid.    Fuarcroy. 
[See  Chalcite.] 

GOLD,  a.  [Sax.  catd;  G.  halt;  D.  Icoud,  contracted; 
Goth,  caldx :  Basque,  galda  ;  Sw.  kail ;  Dan.  hold ; 
and  the  noun  kulde.  The  latter  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  kul,  a  coal,  anil  kulcr,  to  blow  strong. 
But  the  connection  may  be  casual.  In  Swedish, 
kyla  signifies  to  cool,  and  to  hurri  ;  thus  connecting 
cool,  cold,  with  the  L.  calcn,  to  he  hot.  Both  cold 
and  heat  may  be. from  rushing,  raging,  and  this  word 
may  be  from  the  same  root  as  gale.  If  not,  cool 
would  seem  to  be  allied  to  L.  gelo.] 

1.  Not  warm  or  hot ;  gelid  ;  frigid  ;  a  relative  term. 
A  substance  is  cold  to  the  touch  when  it  is  less  warm 
than  the  body,  and  when,  in  contact,  the  heat  of  the 
body  passes  from  the  body  to  the  substance;  as,  cold 
air  ;  a  cold  stone  ;  cold  water.  It  denotes  a  greater 
degree  of  the  quality  than  cool.     [See  the  noun.] 

2.  Having  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  chill  ;  shivering, 
or  inclined  to  shiver ;  as,  I  am  cold. 

3.  Having  cold  qualities  ;  as,  a  cold  plant.     Bacon. 

4.  Frigid;  wanting  passion,  zeal,  or  ardor;  indif- 
ferent; unconcerned;  not  animated,  or  easily  ex- 
cited into  action  ;  as,  a  cold  spectator  ;  a  cold  Chris- 
tian ;  a  cold  lover,  or  friend  ;  a  cold  temper. 

Hooker.    Addison. 

Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot.  —  Rev.  hi, 

5.  Not  moving;  unaffecting;  not  animated;  not 
able  to  excite  feeling  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  a  cold  discourse  ; 
a  cold  jest.  Addison. 

6.  Reserved  ;  coy ;  not  affectionate,  cordial,  or 
friendly;  indicating  indifference ;  as,  a  cold  look;  a 
cold  return  of  civilities  ;  a  cold  reception.     Clarendon. 

7.  Not  heated  by  sensual  desire.  Shak. 

8.  Not  hasty  ;  not  violent  Johnson. 

9.  Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly.  Shak. 

10.  Not  having  the  scent  strongly  affected.  ShaJc. 
COLD,   77.     [Sax.   cclc,  cyl,  cyle ;  D.  koclte,  koudc ;  G. 

kaltc.     See  Cool.] 

1.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies  by  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  fine  vessels.  Also,  the  cause  of  that  sensation. 
Heat  expands  the  vessels,  and  cold  contracts  them  ; 
and  the  transition  from  an  expanded  to  a  contracted 
state  is  accompanied  with  a  sensation  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  we  give  the  denomination 
of  cold.  Hence  cold  is  a  privation  of  heat,  or  the 
cause  of  it.  Encyc.     Bacon. 

2.  A  shivering  ;  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  fine  vessels  of  the  body  ;  chilliness,  or  chillness. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  disease ;  indisposition  occasioned  by  cold  ; 
catarrh. 

CCLD-BLOOD'ED,  l-blud'ed,)  a.  Having  cold  blood. 
2.  Without  sensibility,  or  feeling  ;  hard  hearted. 

CoLD'ER,  a.  comp.     More  cold. 

CoLD'EST,  a.  snperl.     Most  cold. 

CoLD'-FIXCH,  7t.  A  species  of  Motacilla,  a  bird 
frequenting  the  west  of  England,  with  the  head  and 
back  of  a  brownish  gray,  the  belly  whit",  and  the 
quill  feathers  and  tail  black.         Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

COLD'-HEART'ED,  a.  Wanting  passion  or  feeling  ; 
indifferent. 

COLD'-HEART'ED-LY,  ado.  In  a  cold-hearted  man- 
ivr. 

CoLD'-IIEAKT'ED-NESS,  71.  Want  of  feeling  or 
sensibility. 
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CoLD'-SfloUL'DER.  To  give  the  cold  shoulder  to 
any  one,  is  to  treat  him  with  cool  neglect 

CoLD'ISH.,  a.    Somewhat  cold. 

GoLD'LY,  177/1-.  In  a  cold  manner  ;  without  warmth  ; 
without  concern;  without  ardor  or  animation; 
without  apparent  passion,  emotion,  or  feeling;  with 
indifference  or  negligence  ;  as,  to  answer  one  coldly  ; 
a  proposition  is  coldly  received. 

GoLD'NESS,  11.  Want  of  heat;  as,  the  coldness  of 
witter  or  air.  When  the  heat  or  temperature  of  any 
substance  is  less  than  that  of  the  animal  body  ex- 
posed to  it,  that  state  or  temperature  isculYd  coldness. 
2.  Unconcern;  indifference;  a  frigid  st,.  —  if  tem- 
pei  ;  want  of  ardor,  zeal,  emotion,  animation,  or 
spirit;  negligence;  as,  to  receive  an  answer  with 
coldness;  to  listen  with  coldness. 

3..  Want  of  apparent  affection,  or  kindness  ;  as,  to 
receive  a  friend  with  coldness. 

4.  Coyness  ;  reserve  ;  indifference  ;  as,  to  receive 
addresses  with  coldness. 

5.  Want  of  sensual  tlesire  ;  frigidity;  chastity. 
CoLD'-SHORT,  a.  Brittle  when  cold,  as  a  metal. 
CoLE,  77.     [Sax.  caul,  cuwl,  or  cawel;   L.  caulis  ;  Gr. 

(i.itiXoj;  D.  kool;  G.  kohl;  Sw.  kul;  Dan.  kaal;  W. 
cawl ;  Ir.  colis,  coilis ;  It.  caoolo;  Sp.  col;  Port,  couve; 
Ann.  caulin,  colen  ;  Fr.  chou.] 

The  general  name  of  till  sorts  of  cabbage  or  Bras- 
sica  ;  but  we  generally  use  it  in  its  compounds,  cole- 
wort,  cauliflower,  &.C. 

t'OLE'-MOUSE,  71.     See  Coal-Mouse. 

GO-LE-OP'TER-AL,  a.     Coleopterous. 

CO-LE-OP'TER-AN,  77.    (  [Gr.  x;\t.os,  a  sheath,  and 

CO-LE-OP'TER-A,  71.  pi.  \      nnp  iv,  a  wing.J 

A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  insects,  having  crtts- 
taceous  elytra  or  shells,  which  shut  and  form  a  lon- 
gitudinal suture  along  the  back,  covering  the  wings 
which  lie  beneath,  as  the  beetle. 

CO-LE-OP'TER-OUS,  «.  Having  wings  covered  with 
a  case  or  sheath  ;  belonging  to  the  Coleoptera. 

CoLE'-PERCH,  77..  A  small  fish,  less  than  the  com- 
mon perch.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

CoLE'-SEED,  77.  The  seed  of  the  navew,  Napus 
sativa,  or  long-rooted,  narrow-leafed  rapa  ;  reckoned 
a  species  of  Brassica  or  cabbage.  Encyc. 

2.  Cabbage  seed.  Mortimer. 

COLE'-WORT,  71.  [cole  and  wort,  Sax.  wyrl,  an  herb.] 
A  particular  species  of  cole,  Brassica,  or  cabbage. 

COE'ET,     In.    A  corruption  of  Acolyte,  an  inferior 

COL'LET,  \      church  servant,  which  see.         Hook. 

COL'IG,  77.  [L.  colicus  ;  Gr.  tcojAiatjc,  from  kco\op,  the 
colon.] 

In  general,  a  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties;  as,  bilious  colic,  hysteric 
colic,  nervous  colic,  and  many  others. 

Coze.     Quincy. 

GOL'IG  I 

GOL'IG-AT     (  "'     Affecting  the  bowels.  Milton. 

GOL'ICK-y',  72.     Pertaining  to  colic. 

COL/IN,  n.  A  bird  of  the  partridge  kind,  found  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  called  also  a  quail. 

€OL-I-SE'UM,  71.  [It.  coliseo.]  The  amphitheater  of 
Vespasian  a'  Rome,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  also 
written  Colosscum. 

COLL,  v.  t.  To  embrace.    [Not  in  use.]    [See  Collar.] 

Spenser. 

GOL-LAB'O-Ra-TOR,  71.  [Fr.  collaboralcnr.]  An 
associate  in  labor,  especially  literary  or  scientific. 
[llecent.]  Silliman. 

COL-LAPSE',  71.     A  falling  together,  as  of  the  sides 
of  a  hollow  vessel. 
2.  An  extreme  depression  of  the  bodily  energies. 

COL  LAPSE',  (kol-laps',)  v.  i.  [L.  collabor,  collupsus  ; 
C1777  and  labor,  to  slide  or  fall.] 

To  fall  together,  as  the  two  sides  of  a  vessel ;  to 
close  by  falling  together  ;  as,  the  fine  canals  or  ves- 
sels of  the  body  collapse  in  old  age.  Arbuthnot. 

eOL-LAPS'£D,  (kol-lapst',)  pp.  or  a.  Fallen  together ; 
closed. 

COL-LAP'SION,(-shun,)?i.  A  state  of  falling  togeth- 
er ;   a  state  of  vessels  closed. 

GOL'LAR,  71.  [L.  collure;  Fr.  collier,  collet;  Arm. 
colyer ;  It.  collare;  Sp.  collar;  from  L.  collum,  the 
neck.] 

1.  Something  round  the  neck,  as  a  ring  of  metal 
or  a  chain.  The  knights  of  several  orders  wear  a 
chain  of  gold,  enameled,  and  sometimes  set  with 
ciphers  or  other  devices,  to  which  the  badge  of  the 
order  is  appended.  Encyc. 

2.  The  part  of  a  garment  which  surrounds  the 
neck.    Job  xxx.  18. 

3.  A  part  of  a  harness  for  the  neck  of  a  horse  or 
other  beast,  used  in  draught. 

4.  Among  seamen,  the  upper  part  of  a  stay  ;  also,  a 
rope  in  form  of  a  wreath,  to  which  a  stay  is  confined. 

5.  In  architecture,  an  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting and  bracing  two  opposite  rafters.  Brandc. 
Also,  a  ring,  cincture,  or  astragal.  Oioilt. 

To  slip  the  collar,  is  to  escape  or  get  free  ;  to  dis- 
entangle one's  self  from  difficulty,  labor,  or  engage- 
ment. Johnson. 

A  collar  of  brawn,  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in  one 
parcel.     [Not  used  in  America.]  Johnson. 

GOL'LAR,  1;.  t.     To  seize  by  the  collar. 

2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 


COL 

To  collar  href,  or  other  meat,  is  to  roll  it  up  and 
bind  it  close  with  a  string.     [Enirlislu] 

GOL'LAR-AGE,  «.  A  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horses.     * Eng.]     Bailey.     Encyc 

GOL'LAR-liKAM,  «.  In  'architecture,  an  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  connecting  and  bracing  two  opposite 
rafters  ;  also  called  collar.  (link. 

GOL'LAR-lloNE,  11.     The  clavicle. 

COL'LAR-DaY,  71.  A  day  on  which  knights  appeal 
at  court  in  their  collars.  Smart. 

COL'LAR-ED,  pp.    Seized  by  the  collar. 
2.  Having  a  collar  on  the  neck. 

GOL-LAT' A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  collated. 

GOL-L  ATE',  «.  t.     [L.  collatum ,  collntus ;  con  and  la- 
tum, tatus  :  considered  to  be  the  supine  antl  participle 
of/nro,  confero,  hut  a  word  of  distinct  origin.] 
Literally,  to  bring  or  lay  together.     Hence, 

1.  To  lay  together  and  compare,  by  examining  the 
points  in  which  two  or  more  things  of  a  similar  kind 
agree  or  disagree  ;  applied  particularly  to  manuscripts 
and  books ;  as,  to  collate  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, 

2.  To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman, 
by  a  bishop  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage  ; 
or,  more  strictly,  to  present  and  institute  a  clergy- 
man in  a  benefice,  when  the  same  person  is  both  the 
ordinary  and  the  patron  ;  followed  by  to. 


3.  To  bestow  or  confer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  gather  nnd  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a 
book,  for  binding. 

COL-LATE',  v.  i.  To  place  in  a  benefice,  as  by  a 
bishop. 

If  the  bishop  neglects  to  collate  within  six  months,  the  right  to 
do  it  devolves  on  the  archbishop.  Encyc. 

COL-LAT'ED,  pp.  Laid  together  and  compared;  ex- 
amined by  comparing  ;  presented  and  instituted,  as  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice. 

COL-LAT'ER-AL,  a.  [L.  collatcralis ;  con  and  latera- 
lis, from  lalits,  a  side.] 

1.  Being  by  the  side,  side  by  side,  on  the  side,  or 
side  to  side. 


In  liis  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  lie  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 


Shak. 


Collateral  pressure,  is  pressure  on  the  side.  So  we 
say,  collateral  circumstances ;  circumstances  which  ac- 
company a  principal  event. 

2.  In  genealogy,  descending  from  the  same  stock 
or  ancestor,  but  not  one  from  thre  other;  as  distin- 
guished from  lineal.  Lineal  descendants  proceed  one 
from  another  in  a  direct  line  ;  collateral,  relations  spring 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  from  different  branches 
of  that  common  stirps  or  stock.  Thus  the  children 
of  brothers  are  collateral  relations,  having  different 
fathers,  but  a  common  grandfather.         Blnckslone. 

3.  Collateral  security,  is  security  forthe  performance 
of  covenants,  or  the  payment  of  money,  besides  the 
principal  security. 

4.  Running  parallel.  Johnson. 

5.  Diffused  on  either  side  ;  springing  from  relations  ; 
as,  collateral  love.  Milton. 

6.  Not  direct,  or  immediate 

If  by  direct  or  collateral  nanrt.  Sliak. 

7.  Concurrent ;  as,  collateral  strength.  Attrrbury. 
COL-LAT'ER-AL,  71.    A  collateral  relation  or  kins- 
man. 

GOL-LAT'ER-AL-LY,  adv.  Side  by  side;  or  by  the 
side. 

2.  Indirectly.  Dryden* 

3.  In  collateral  relation;  not  in  a  direct  line  ;  not 
lineally. 

GOL-L;\T'ER-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  col- 
lateral. 

GOL-LaT'ING,  ppr.  Comparing;  presenting  and  in- 
stituting. 

COL-LA'TION,  71.  The  art  of  bringing  or  laying  to- 
gether, and  comparing;  a  comparison  of  one  copy  or 
thing  of  a  like  kind  with  another.  Pope. 

2.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing;  a  gift.   Ray. 

3.  In  the  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own 
gift  or  patronage.  Collation  includes  both  pres  illa- 
tion and  institution.  When  the  patron  of  a  church 
is  not  a  bishop,  he  presents  his  clerk  for  admission, 
and  the  bishop  institutes  him  ;  but  if  a  bishop  is  the 
patron,  his  presentation  and  institution  are  one  act, 
and  are  called  collation.  Blackstotie. 

4.  In  common  law,  the  presentation  of  a  copy  to  its 
original,  and  a  comparison  made  by  examination,  to 
ascertain  its  conformity;  also,  the  report  of  the  act 
made  by  the  proper  officers.  Encyc. 

5.  In  Scots  law,  the  right  which  an  heir  has  of 
throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  movable  estates  of 
the  deceased  into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it  equally 
with  others  who  are  of  the  same  degree  of  kindred. 

6.  A  repast  between  full  meais  ;  as,  a  cold  collation. 
Collation  of  seals,  uenotes  one  seal  set  on  the  same 

label,  on  the  reverse  of  another.  Enci/c. 

COL-LA-'tT'TlOUS,  (  ush'us,)  o.  Done  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  money. 

COL-LA'TIVE.  a.  Advowsons  are  presen'ative,  col- 
lalivc,  or  donative.    An  advowson  collative  is  where 
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the  bishop  and  patron  are  one  and  the  same  person  ; 
in  which  case  the  bishop  can  not  present  to  himself, 
but  he  does,  by  one  act  of  collation  or  conferring  the 
benefice,  the  whole  that  is  done,  in  common  cases, 
by  both  presentation  and  institution.       Blackstone. 

COL-La'TOR,  n.  One  who  collates  or  compares  man- 
uscripts or  copies  of  books.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  collates  to  a  benefice,  as  when  the  or- 
dinary and  patron  are  the  same  person.         Ayliffe. 

COL-LAUD  ,  v.  t.     [L.  collaudo.] 

To  unite  in  praising.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 

COL'LeAGUE,  (kol'leeg,)  n.  [L.  collega  ;  Fr.  col- 
leguei  It.  collega ;  Sp.  colega;  L.  con  and  lego,  to 
choose,  or  lego,  to  send,  or  ligo,  to  bind.  This  word 
is  differently  accented  by  different  speakers  and  lexi- 
cographers.   I  have  followed  the  latest  authorities.] 

A  partner  or  associate  in  the  same  office,  employ- 
ment, or  commission,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

Milton.     Swift. 
It  is  never  used  of  partners  in  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. 

COL-LeAGUE',  (kol-leeg',)  v.  t.  or  i.  To  unite  with 
in  the__same  office. 

COL-LeAGU'ED,  (kol-leegd',)  pp.  United  as  an  as- 
sociate in  the  same  office. 

€OL'LeAGUE-SHIP,  n.  Partnership  in  office.  Milton. 

COL-LECT',  v.  t.  [L.  colligo,  collectum;  con  and  lego, 
to  gather  ;  Gr   \ey<o.] 

1.  To  gather,  as  separate  persons  or  things,  into 
one  body  or  place  ;  to  assemble  or  bring  together;  as, 
to  collect  men  into  an  army  ;  to  collect  ideas  ;  to  collect 
particulars  into  one  sum. 

2.  To  gain  by  observation  or  information  ;  as,  from 
all  that  can  be  collected,  the  public  peace  will  not  soon 
be  interrupted. 

3.  To  gather  from  premises  ;  to  infer  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.        Locke. 

4.  To  gather  money  or  revenue  from  debtors ;  to 
demand  and  receive  ;  as,  to  collect  taxes  ;  to  collect 
the  customs  ;  to  collect  accounts  or  debts. 

5.  To  gather,  as  crops  ;  to  reap,  mow,  or  pick,  and 
secure  in  proper  repositories  ;  as,  to  collect  hay,  corn, 
or  fruits. 

6.  To  draw  together;  to  bring  into  united  action  ; 
as,  to  collect  all  the  strength,  or  all  the  powers  of  the 

7.  To  obtain  from  contribution.  [mind. 
To  collect  one's  self,  is  to  recover  from  surprise,  or 

a  disconcerted  state  ;  to  gain  command  over  the 
thoughts,  when»dispersed  ;  over  the  passions,  when 
tumultuous;  or  the  mind,  when  dismayed. 

Shale.    Milton. 

COL-LEGT',  ».  ;.  To  run  together;  to  accumulate; 
as,  pus  collects  in  an  abscess  ;  sand  or  snow  collects 
in  banks. 

COL'LECT,  7i.      A  short,  comprehensive  prayer;   a 

prayer  adapted  to  a  particular  day  or  occasion,  and 

read  together  with  other  parts  of  the  church  service. 

Braude.      Taylor. 

2.  A  collection  or  gathering  of  money.  [Little  used.] 

eOL-LEe-TA'NE-A,  n.  pi.  [L.,  things  collected.]  In 
literature,  a  term  applied  to  a  selection  of  passages 
from  various  authors,  usually  made  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Brande. 

GOL-LEC-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  collectaneus.] 
Gathered  ;  collected. 

€OL-LE€T'ED, ;;/).  or  a.  Gathered  ;  assembled  ;  con- 
gregated ;  drawn  together. 

2.  a.  Recovered  from  surprise  or  dismay  ;  not  dis- 
concerted ;  cool  ;  firm;    prepared. 

COL-LECT'ED-LY,  ado.  In  one  view  ;  together;  in 
one  body  ;  in  a  cool,  prepared  state  of  mind. 

COL-LECT'ED-NESS,  n.  A  collected  state  of  the 
mind  ;  recovery  from  surprise. 

eOL-LECT'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collected  or  gath- 
ered ;  that  may  be  inferred. 

2.  That  may  be  gathered  or  recovered  ;  as,  the 
debts  or  taxes  are  or  are  not  collectible. 

€OL-LE€T'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Gathering;  drawing  to- 
gether ;  assembling. 

COL-LEG'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  or  assem- 
bling. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  gathering  ;  an  assemblage, 
or  assembly  ;  a  crowd  ;  as,  a  collection  of  men. 

3.  A  contribution  ;  a  sum  collected  for  a  charitable 
purpose. 

Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  stums.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  A  gathering,  as  of  matter  in  an  abscess. 

5.  The  act  of  deducing  consequences  ;  reasoning; 
inference.     [Little  used.]  Johnson.     Hooker. 

6.  A  corollary;  a  consectary  ;  a  deduction  from 
premises  ;  consequence.  Johnson.     Hooker. 

7.  A  book  compiled  from  other  books,  by  the  put- 
ting together  of  parts  ;  a  compilation  ;  as,  a  collection 
of  essays  or  sermons. 

COL-LEC-TI"T10US,  (-tish'us,)  a.     Gathered  up. 
€OL-LEeT'IVE,  a.     [L.  collections i  Fr.  collectif;  It. 
collettivo.] 

1.  Formed  by  gathering ;  gathered  into  a  mass, 
sum,  or  body  ;  congregated,  or  aggregated.      Swift. 

2.  Deducing  consequences;  reasoning;  inferring. 

Brown. 

3.  In  grammar,  expressing  a  number  or  multitude 


united  ;  as,  a.  collective  noun  or  name,  which,  though 

in  the  singular  number  itself,  denotes  more  than  one  ; 

as,  company,  army,  troop,  assembly. 
€OL-LECT'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  mass,  or  body;  in  a 

collected  state  ;  in  the  aggregate;  unitedly  ;  in  a  state 

of  combination  ;  as,  the  citizens  of  a  state  collectively 

considered. 
€OL-LE€T'IVE-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  union  ;  mass. 
eOL-LECfOR,  n.  One  who  collects  or  gathers  things 

which  are  scattered  or  separate. 

2.  A  compiler ;  one  who  gathers  and  puts  together 
parts  of  books,  or  scattered  pieces,  in  one  book 

Addison. 

3.  »n  botany,  one  who  gathers  plants,  without 
studying  botany  as  a  science.  Encyc. 

Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  dense  hairs  covering 
the  styles  of  some  plants.  B&mde. 

4.  An  officer  appointed  and  commissioned  to  col- 
lect and  receive  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  toll. 

Temple. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  in  Oxford,  who  is  appointed 
to  superintend  some  scholastic  proceedings  in  Lent. 

Todd. 
COL-LECT'OR-SHIP,  (  n.     The  office  of  a  collector 
COL-LECT'OR-ATE,   )      of  customs  or  taxes. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  collector.  Jlsiat.  Researches. 
COL-LEG' A-TA-RY,  n.     [L.  con  and  lego,  to  send.] 
In  the  civil  law,  a  person  who  has  a  legacy  left  to 
him,  in  common  with  one  or  more  other  persons. 
Chambers.     Johnson. 
COL'LEGE,?!.  [L.  collegium;  con  and  lego,  to  gather.] 
In   its   primary  sense,   a   collection   or    assembly. 
Hence, 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  collection,  assemblage,  or 
society  of  men,  invested  with  certain  powers  and 
rights,  performing  certain  duties,  or  engaged  in  some 
common  employment  or  pursuit. 

2.  In  a  particular  sense,  an  assembly  for  a  political 
or  ecclesiastical  purpose  ;  as,  the  college  of  electors, 
or  their  deputies  at  the  diet  in  Ratisbon.  So,  also, 
the  college  of  princes,  or  their  deputies ;  the  college 
of  cities,  or  deputies  of  the  imperial  cities  ;  the  col- 
lege  of  cardinals,  or  sacred  college.  In  Russia,  the 
denomination  college  is  given  to  councils  of  state, 
courts,  or  assemblies  of  men  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  called  imperial 
colleges.  Of  these,  some  are  supreme,  and  others 
subordinate;  as,  the  supreme  imperial  college;  the 
college  of  foreign  affairs  ;  the  college  of  war ;  the  ad- 
miralty college;  the  college  of  justice ;  the  college  of 
commerce  ;  the  medical  college. 

Win.  Tooke,  ii.  335,  356. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  a 
society  of  physicians  is  called  a  college.  So,  also, 
there  are  colleges  of  surgeons ;  and  in  Britain,  a  col- 
lege of  philosophy,  a  college  of  heralds,  a  college  of 
justice,  Sec.  Colleges  of  these  kinds  are  usually  in- 
corporated or  established  by  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state.    ■ 

3.  An  establishment  or  edifice  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  students  who  are  acquiring  the  languages 
and  sciences. 

4.  The  society  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  including  the  officers  and  students. 
Societies  of  this  kind  are  incorporated  and  endowed 
with  revenues. 

5.  In  foreign  universities,  a  public  lecture. 

6.  A  collection  or  community ;  as,  a  college  of 
bees.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 

COL'LEGE-LlKE,  a.  Regulated  after  the  manner  of 
a  college. 

€OL-Ll,'GI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  college  ;  belonging 
to  a  college  ;  having  the  properties  of  a  college. 

eOL-LE'GI-AN,  n.  A  member  of  a  college,  particu- 
larly of  a  literary  institution  so  called;  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  college.  Johnson. 

COL-Le'GI-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  college  ;  as,  col- 
legiate studies. 

2.  Containing  a  college  ;  instituted  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  college  ;  as,  a  collegiate  society.     Johnson. 

3.  A  collegiate,  church  is  one  that  has  no  bishop's 
see,  but  has  the  ancient  retinue  of  a  bishop,  canons, 
and  prebends.  Of  these,  some  are  of  royal,  others 
of  ecclesiastical  foundation;  and  each  is  regulated, 
in  matters  of  divine  service,  as  a  cathedral.  Some 
of  these  were  anciently  abbeys  which  have  been 
secularized,  Encyc. 

€OL-Le'GI-ATE,  n.    The  member  of  a  college. 

Burton. 
COL'LET,  n.     [Fr.  collet,  a  collar,  or  neck,  from  L. 
cullum.] 

1.  Among  jewelers,  the  horizontal  face  cr  plane  at 
the  bottom  of  brilliants  ;  or  the  part  of  a  ring  in 
which  the  stone  is  set.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  In  glass-making,  that  part  of  glass  vessels  which 
sticks  to  the  iron  instrument  used  in  taking  the  sub- 
stance from  the  melting-pot.  Encyc. 

3.  Anciently,  a  hand  or  collar. 

4.  A  term  used  by  turners.  Johnson. 

5.  In  botany,  the  neck  or  part  of  a  plant  from 
Which  spring  the  ascending  and  descending  axes. 

Lindley. 
eOL-LET'ie,   a.     Having   the    property    of    gluing ; 
agglutinant.  Encyc. 


COL-LET' IC,  k.     [Gr.  KoWnriKos.] 

An  agglutinant.  Encyc. 

COL-LlDE',  v.  u    [Jj.  collido  ;  con  and  Usdo,  to  strike.] 

To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other.         Brown. 
COL-LTD'ING,  ppr.     Striking  or  dashing  against. 
COLL'IER,   (kol'yer,)  n.    [from  coal.]     A  digger   of 
coal  ;  one  who  works  in  a  coal  mine.  Johnson. 

2.  A  coal  merchant,  or  dealer  in  coal.        Bacon. 

3.  A  coasting  vessel  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  or 
in  transporting  coal  from  the  ports  where  it  is  re- 
ceived from  the  mines,  to  the  ports  where  it  is  pur- 
chased for  consumption. 

COLL'IER-Y,  (kol'yer-y,)  n.    The  place  where  coal 

is  dug.     [See  Coalery.] 
2.  The  coal  trade.    Q.u. 
€OL'LI-FLOW-ER.     See  Cauliflower. 
COL'LI-GaTE,  v.   t.     [L.   colligo;  con  and   ligo,  to 

bind.]     To  tie  or  bind  together. 


The  pieces  of  is 


s  are  colligated  i 


COL'LI-Ga-TED,  pp.    Tied  or  bound  together. 

COL'LI-Ga-TING,  ppr.     Binding  together. 

COL-LI-Ga'TION,  n.     A  binding  together.    Brown. 

COL-LI-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  collimo  ;  con  and  limes,  a 
limit.  Ainsworth  suggests  that  it  may  be  an  error, 
and  that  collineo,  con  and  linea,  is  the  real  reading; 
but  collimo  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  other  words  of 
like  signification.  To  aim  is  to  direct  to  the  limit  or 
end.] 

1.  The  act  of  aiming  at  a  mark;  aim  ;  the  act  of 
leveling,  or  of  directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed  object. 

Asiat.  Research. 

2.  In  a  telescope,  the  line  of  collimation,  is  the  line  of 
sight,  or  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of 
the  object-glass. 

€OL-LI-MA'TOR,  n.    An  instrument  for  ascertaining 

the  horizontal  point. 
€OL-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     [L.  collineo  ;  con  and  linea, 

a  line.] 
The  act  of  aiming,  or  directing  in  a  line  to  a  fixed 

object.  Johnson. 

COL'LING,  n.     [L.  collum,  the  neck.]     An  embrace  ; 

dalliance.     [JVpt  used.]  Chaucer. 

COL-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gwal,)  a.  Having  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  same  language. 
COL-Lia'UA-BLE,   (kol-lik'wa-bl,)  a.     [See   Colli- 

quate.]    That  may  be  liquefied,  or  melted ;  liable 

to  melt,  grow  soft,  or  become  fluid. 
eOL-Lia'UA-MENT,  n.    The  substance  formed  by 

melting  ;  that  which  is  melted.     Bailey.    Johnson. 

2.  Technically,  the  fetal  part  of  an  egg;  the 
transparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  containing  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  the  chick.  Coze.     Encyc. 

3.  The  first  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  generation. 

Coze. 

€OL'LI-Q.UANT,  a.  That  has  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing or  melting. 

€OL'LI-Q*UATE,  v.  i.  [L.  colliqueo;  con  and  lioueo, 
to  melt.     See  Liquid.] 

To  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  change  from  solid  to 
fluid  ;  to  become  liquid.  Brown. 

COL'LI-QUATE,  v.  t.     To  melt  or  dissolve.   ■ 

COL'LI-QUA-TED,  pp.  Melted  ;  dissolved  ;  turned 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  substance.     Boyle.     Harvey. 

COL'LI-QUA-TING,  ppr.     Melting;  dissolving. 

COL-LI-QUA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  melting. 

Boyle 
2.  A  dissolving,  flowing,  or  wasting;  applied  to 
the  blood,  when  it  does  not  readily  coagulate,  and  to 
the  solid  parts,  when  they  waste  away  by  excessive 
secretion,  occasioning  fluxes  and  profuse  clammy 
sweats.  Coze.     Encyc.     Qubicy. 

€OL-LIQ'UA-TfVE,  (kol-lik'wa-tiv,)  a.  Melting; 
dissolving  ;  applied  to  excessive  evacuations,  which 
melt  down,  as  it  were,  the  strength  and  substance  of 
the  body. 

eOL-LIGL-CJE-F ACTION,  (kol-lik-we-fak'shun,)  n. 
[L.  collu/itefacio.] 

A  melting  together;  the  reduction  of  different 
bodies  into  one  mass,  by  fusion.  Bacon. 

eOL-LI"SION,  (kol-lizh'un,)  n.  [L.  collisio,  from 
collido,  collisi ;  con  and  Undo,  to  strike  or  hurt.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  together  ;  a  striking  together 
of  two  hard  bodies.  Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  together;  a  clash- 
ing.    Hence, 

3.  Figuratively,  a  state  of  opposition  ;  interfe- 
rence ;  as,  a  collision  of  interests,  or  of  parties. 

4.  A  running  against  each  other,  as  ships  at  sea. 

Marshal  on  Insurance.      Walsh. 
COL-LIT'I-GANT,  n.    One  who  litigates  or  wrangles 

with  another. 
COL'LO-CATE,  v.  L    [L.  colloco;  con  and  loco,  to  set 

or  place.]     To  set  or  place  ;  to  set ;  to  station. 
€OL'LO-CATE,  a.     Set ;  placed.  Bacon. 

COL'LO-CA-TED,  pp.     Placed. 
COL-LO-CA-TING,  ppr.     Setting;  placing. 
COL-LO-CA'TION,  ?t.     [L.  collocatio.] 

1.  A  setting ;  the  act  of  placing  ;  disposition  in 
place. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed,  or  placed  with  some- 
thing else1  Bacon. 

GOL-LO-CU'TION,  n.  [L.  collocutio ;  con  and  locu- 
tio,  from  loquor,  to  speak.] 
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A  speaking  or  conversing  together  ;  conference ; 
mutual  discourse.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

eOL-LO-eO'TOR,  n.    One  of  the  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue. 
eOL-L5GUE',  v.  t.    To  wheedle.     [JVot  in  use.] 
€OL'LOP,  re.    A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  oi  flesh. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  burlesque,  a  child.  Shah. 

3.  In  Job  xv.  27,  it  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  a 
thick  piece  or  fleshy  lump.  "  He  maketh  coltops  of 
fat  on  his  flanks."  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
New  England. 

€OE-Eo'UUI-AL,  a.  [See  Con.oo.uv.]  Pertaining 
to  common  conversation,  or  to  mutual  discourse  ;  as, 
colloquial  language  ;  a  colloquial  phrase. 

eOL-Lo'ClUI-AL-ISM,  n.  A  colloquial  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

€OL-Eo'llUI-AL-LY,  ado.     By  mutual  conversation. 

COL'EO-UUIST,  n.    A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 

Malone. 

€JOL'LO-Q.UY,  n.  [L.  colloquium;  con  and  loquor,  to 
speak.] 

Conversation  ;  mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more  ; 
conference ;  dialogue.  Milton.     Taylor. 

CO  L' LOW.     See  Colly. 

GOE-LUC'TAN-CY,  n.  [L.  colluctor ;  con  and  luctor, 
to  struggle.] 

A  struggling  to  resist ;  a  striving  against ;  resist- 
ance ;  opposition  of  nature. 

eOL-LUG-TA'TION,  n.  A  struggling  to  resist;  con- 
test ;  resistance  ;  opposition  ;  contrariety.    Woodward.. 

COL-LUDE',  o.  i.  [L.  colludo ;  con  and  ludo,  to  play, 
to  banter,  to  mock.] 

To  play  into  the  hand  of  each  other ;  to  conspire 
in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  concert.  Johnson. 

€OL-Lul)'ER,  n.     One  who  conspires  in  a  fraud. 

COL-LOD'ING,  ppr.     Conspiring  with  another  in  a 

eOL-LuD'ING,  n.     A  trick  ;  collusion.  [fraud. 

€OL-LU'SION,  (-zhun,)  n/f  [L.  collusio.  See  Col- 
lude.] 

1.  In  law,  a  deceitful  agreement  or  compact  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons,  for  the  one  party  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  other,  for  some  evil  purpose,  as 
to  defraud  a  third  person  of  his  right.  Cow  el. 

A  secret  understanding  between  two  parties,  who 
plead  or  proceed  fraudulently  against  each  other,  to 
the  prejudice  of  a  third  person.  Encyc. 

2.  In  general,  a  secret  agreement  and  co-operaiion 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

COL-LO'SIVE,  a.  Fraudulently  concerted  between 
two  or  more  ;  as,  a  collusive  agreement. 

GOE-EO'SIVE-EY,  adv.  By  collusion  ;  by  secret 
agreement  to  defraud. 

€OL-E0'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  col- 
lusive. 

COL-LO'SO-RY,  a.  Carrying  on  a  fraud  by  a  secret 
concert  ;  containing  collusion. 

COL-LU'VI-ES,  n.  [L.]  Filth;  a  sink ;  a  mixed 
mass  of  refuse  matter. 

COL'LY,       J  n,     [Supposed  to  be  from  coal.'' 

eOI.'I.oW,  J  The  black  grime  or  soot  of  coal  or 
burnt  wood.  Woodward.     Barton. 

eOI,'LY,o.  t.  To  make  foul;  to  grime  with  the  smut 
of  coal.  Shah. 

COL'LY-RITE,  n.     [Gr.  koMdijioi',  infra.] 

A  variety  of  clay,  of  a  white  color,  with  shades  of 
gray,  red,  or  yellow.  Cleaeeland. 

COL-EYR'I-UM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  KoKXvptov.  Uu.  from 
KCoXyto,  to  check,  and  /Koc,  defluxion.J 

A  lotion  intended  to  prevent  excessive  discharges, 
now  applied  only  to  eye-waters.  Brandc. 

GOL'MAR,  n.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  pear. 

eOL'O-CYNTH,  n.     [Gr.  koXokwBic.'] 

The  coloquintida,  or  hitter  apple  of  the  shops,  a 
kind  of  cucumber,  from  Aleppo  and  from  Crete.  It 
contains  a  bitter  pulp,  which  is  a  drastic  purge.  Encyc. 

eOL-O-CYNTH'lN,  n.  The  supposed  active  medici- 
nal principle  of  the  colocynth.  P.  Cue. 

CO-LoGNE'-EARTH,  (ko-ICne'erth,)  n.  A  kind  of 
light  bastard  ocher,  of  a  deep  brown  color,  not  a 
pure  native  fossil,  but  containing  more  vegetable 
than  mineral  matter;  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
wood  long  buried  in  the  earth.  Hill. 

It  is  an  earthy  variety  of  lignite  or  brown  coal. 
Cleaeeland. 

€0-EoGNE'-WA-TER,-(ko-15ne'wa-ter,)  n.  A  liquor 
composed  of  spirits  of  wine,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of 
rosemary,  essence  of  lemon,  and  oil  of  cinnamon. 

eOE'O-LfTE,   n.    [Gr.  kioXov,  the  colon,  and  Aiu\s, 
stone.] 
A  name  given  to  the  fossil  intestines  of  fishes. 

Co'EOiN,  n.  [Gr.  ku>\oi>,  the  colon,  a  member  or 
limb.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  largest  of  the  intestines,  or 
rather  the  largest  division  of  the  intestinal  canal ; 
beginning  at  the  caecum,  and  ascending  by  the  right 
kidney,  it  passes  under  the  hollow  part  of  the  liver, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen  ;  thence 
descending  by  the  left  kidney,  it  passes,  in  the  form 
of  an  S,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  where, 
from  its  straight  course,  the  canal  takes  the  name  of 
rectwm.  Encyc.     Quincy. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  point  or  character  formed  thus  [:], 
used  to  mark  a  pause  greater  than  that  of  a  semi- 
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colon,  but  less  than  that  of  a  period  ;  or  rather,  it  is 
used  when  the  sense  of  the  division  of  a  period  is 
complete,  so  as  to  admit  a  full  point;  but  something 
is  added  by  way  of  illustration,  or  the  description  is 
continued  by  an  additional  remark,  without  a  neces- 
sary dependence  on  the  foregoing  members  of  the 
sentence.    Thus, 

A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  be  can  never  pass  ;  in  a 
few  years   lie   has  all   the  endowments    lie  is  capable  of. 
Sped.  No.  iii. 
The  colon  is  often  used  before  an  address,  quota- 
tion, or  example.    "  Mr.  Grey  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  who  spoke  thus:  '  I  rise  to  second  the  mo- 
tion of  my  honorable  friend.'"     But  the  propriety  of 
this  depends  on  the  pause,  and  this  depends  on  the 
form    of  introducing   the   quotation  ;   for   after   say, 
said,  or  a  like  word,  the  colon  is  not  used,  and  seems 
to  be  improper.     Thus,  in  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  members  are  almost  invariably  followed 
by  a  comma:  "  But  Jesus  said  to  them,  '  Ye  know 
not  what  ye  ask.'  " 

The  use  of  the  colon  is  not  uniform  ;  nor  is  it 
easily  defined  and  reduced  to  rules.  Indeed,  the  use 
of  if  might  be  dispensed  with  without  much  incon- 
venience. 

COL'0-NEL,  (kur'nel,)  n.  [Fr.  colonel ;  It.  colonnello  ; 
Arm.  coronal ;  Sp.  coronet ;  Port,  coronet ;  from  It. 
colonna,  Fr.  colonue,  a  column,  It.  colonnello,  the  col- 
umn of  a  book.] 

The  chief  commander  of  a  regiment  of  troops, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry.  He  ranks  next  below 
a  brigadier-general.  In  England,  colonel-lieutenant  is 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  of  which 
the  king,  prince,  or  other  person  of  eminence,  is 
colonel.  Lieutenant-colonel  is  the  second  officer  in  a 
regiment,  and  commands  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
colonel. 

COL'O-NEL-CY,  (kur'nel-cy,)         )  n.      The    office, 

€OL'0-NEE-SHIP,  (kur'nei-ship,)  \  rank,  or  com- 
mission of  a  colonel.  Swift.     Washington. 

CO-Lo'NI-AL,  a.  [See  Colony.]  Pertaining  to  a 
colony ;  as,  colonial  government ;  colonial  rights. 
[Coi.onical  is  not  in  use.] 

COL'O-NIST,  7i.  [See  Colony.]  An  inhabitant  of  a 
colony.        Blackstone.     Marshall,  Life  of  Washington. 

COL-O-NI-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  of  colonizing,  or 
state  of  being  colonized. 

Colonization  society  ;  a  society  in  the  United  States 
designed  to  aid  free  blacks  in  emigrating  to  Africa. 

€OL-0-NI-Za'TION-IST,  n.  A  friend  to  coloniza- 
tion, particularly  to  the  colonization  of  Africa  by 
emigrants  from  tile  colored  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

COL'O-NlZE,  v.  t.  [See  Colony.]  To  plant  or  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  ;  to  plant  or  settle  a  number  of  the 
subjects  of  a  kingdom  or  state  in  a  remote  country 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  commerce,  or  defense, 
and  for  permanent  residence.  Bacon. 

The  Greeks  colonized  the  south  of  Italy  and  of  France. 

2.  To  migrate  and  settle  in,  as  inhabitants. 
English  Puritans  colonized  New  England. 
COL'O-NlZE,  7).  i.     To  remove  and  settle  in  a  distant 

country  ;  as,  to  colonize  in  India.  Buchanan. 

eOL'0-NIZ-.ED,  /)/>.    Settled  or  planted  witli  a  colony. 
COL'O-N'IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Planting  with  a  colony. 
eOL'O-NIZ-ING,  n.     Tlie  act  of  establishing  a  colony. 


OOL-ON-NADE',  n.  [It.  colonnata,  from  colonna,  a 
column;  Sp.  eotunata ;  Fr.  colonnade.     See  Column.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  series  or  range  of  columns, 
placed  at  regular  intervals.    Builder's  Diet.    Jlddison. 

2.  Any  series  or  range  of  columns.  When  dis- 
posed in  a  circle,  or  when  surrounding  a  building 
of  any  shape,  they  are  called  a  peristyle ;  when  the 
rows  of  columns  are  double  or  more,  they  form 
a  polystyle.  Pope. 

COL'O-NY,  71.     [L.  colonia,  from  cola,  to  cultivate.] 

1.  A  company  or  body  of  people  transplanted  from 
their  mother  country  to  a  remote  province  or  coun- 
try, to  cultivate  and  inhabit  il,  and  remaining  subject 
to  tile  jurisdiction  of  the  parent  state  ;  as,  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  or  the  Indies  ;  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  South  America.  When  such  settlements, 
in  later  times,  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  parent  state, 
they  are  no  longer  denominated  colonies. 

The  fust  s  ■tilers  of  New  Rnjjlaml  were  (he  best  of  Englishmen, 
ivoll-cducated,  devout  Christians,  and  zealous  lovers  of  lib- 
erty.    There  was  never  a  colony  [brined  of  belter  materials. 

Anns. 

2.  The  country  planted  or  colonized  ;  a  plantation  ; 
also,  the  body  of  inhabitants  in  a  territory  colonized, 
including  the  descendants  of  the  first  planters.  The 
people,  though  born  in  the  territory,  retain  the  name 
of  colonists,  till  tiny  cease  to  be  subjects  of  the  pa- 
rent state. 

3.  A  collection  of  animals ;  as,  colonics  of  shell- 
fish. Encyc. 

COL'O-PHA-NY.     See  Colovhony. 

COE'O-PHON,  7i.  An  inscription  on  the  last  page  of 
a  book,  before  title-pages  were  used,  containing  the 
place  or  year,  or  both,  of  its  publication,  the  print- 
er's name,  &c.    The  word  is  derived  from  n  Greek 
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proverb  respecting  the  people  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia, 
that  they  always  came  hindeimost. 

Brandc.      Warton. 
COL'0-PHON-ITE,  7i.     [Supra,  from  the  city,  or  its 
resin  color.] 

A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  resinous  fracture,  and  a 
reddish  yellow  or  brown  color,  occurring  in  small, 
amorphous,  granular  masses.  Diet.  A'al.  Hist. 

€OE;0-PHO-NY,  7i.  Black  rosin;  the  dark-colored 
resin  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  turpentine. 

Brandc. 
It  is  so  named  from  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  whence 
the  best  was  formerly  brought.  The  spelling  Colo- 
phany,  given  by  Ure,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  erro- 
neous. 
eOL-O-QUINT'I-DA,  77.  [Gr.  koXukvvQh  ;  L.  color.yn- 
this.) 

The  colocynth,  or  bitter  apple,  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Cucumis,  a  native  of  Syria  and  of 
Crete.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  containing 
a  pulp  which  is  violently  purgative,  but  sometimes 
useful  as  a  medicine.  Chambers, 

COE'OR,  (kul'lur,)  77.  [L.  color;  It.  colore;  Sp.  Port. 
color  ;  Fr.  couleur.] 

1.  In  physics,  a  property  inherent  in  light,  which, 
by  a  difference  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of  refraction, 
or  some  other  cause,  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye.  The  principal  colors  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
While  is  not  properly  a  color;  as  a  white  body  re- 
flects the  rays  of  light  without  separating  them. 
Black  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  absorb  all  the  rays,  or 
nearly  all,  and  therefore  black  is  no  distinct  color. 
But  in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are  de- 
nominated colors  ;  and  all  the  colors  admit  of  many 
shades  of  difference. 

2.  Appearance  of  a  body  to  the  eye,  or  a  quality 
of  sensation,  caused  by  the  rays  of  light ;  hue  ;  dye  ; 
as  the  color  of  gold,  or  of  indigo. 

3.  A  red  color ;  the  freshness  or  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  face. 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  color  boast.  Dryden. 

4.  Appearance  to  the  mind;  as,  prejudice  puts  a 
false  color  upon  objects. 

5.  Superficial  cover ;  palliation  ;  that  which  serves 
to  give  an  appearance  of  right ;  as,  their  sin  admit- 
ted no  color  or  excuse.  King  Charles. 

6.  External  appearance ;  false  show ;  pretense ; 
guise. 

Under  the  color  of  commending  him, 

I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer.  SliaJC. 

[See  Acts  xxvii.  30.] 

7.  Kind;  species;  character;  complexion. 

Boys    and  women   are,  for  the  most   part,  cattte   of  Uiis  colo-. 

Stick. 

8.  That  which  is  used  for  coloring  ;  paint ;  as  red 
lead,  ocher,  orpiment,  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  &c. 

9.  Colors,  with  a  plural  termination,  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  a  flag,  ensign,  or  standard,  borne  in  an  army 
or  fleet.     [See  Flag.] 

10.  in  law,  color,  in  pleading,  is  when  the  defendant, 
in  assize  or  trespass,  gives  to  the  plaintiff  a  color  or 
appearance  of  title,  by  stating  his  title  specially  ; 
thus  removing  the  cause  from  tile  jury  to  the  court. 

Blackstone. 
Water  colors,  are  such  as  are  used  in  painting  with- 
out being  mixed  with  oil.  Encyc. 
GOL'Oll,  (kul'lur,)  v.  I.  To  change  or  alter  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  a  body  or  substance  ;  to  dye  ;  to 
tinge  ;  to  paint ;  to  stain  ;  as,  to  color  cloth.  Gen- 
erally, to  color  is  to  change  from  white  to  some  other 
color. 

2.  To  give  a  specious  appearance;  to  set  in  a  fair 
light ;  to  palliate  ;  to  excuse. 

He    colors  the  falsehood  of  ./Eneas  by  an  express  command  of 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  plausible ;  to  exaggerate  in  representa- 
tion. Jlddison. 

To  color  a  stranger's  goods,  is  when  a  frei  man  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house 
in  his  name,  to  avoid  the  alien's  duty. 

COL'OR,  e.  i.  To  turn  red  ;  to  have  color  com-  into 
the  cheeks  from  embarrassment,  anger,  etc. 

€0L'OR-A-BLE,  a.  Designed  to  cover  or  conceal  ; 
specious;  plausible;  giving  an  appearance  id'  rigid 
or  justice  ;  as,  a  colorable  pretense  ;  a  colorable  ex- 
cuse. Spenser.     Honker. 

COE'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  Speciousness  ;  plausible- 
ness. 

€OL'OR-A-BLY,  ado.  Speciously  ;  plausibly  ;  with  a 
fair  external  appearance.  Bacon. 

€0L'OR-ATE,  a.     [L.  color atus,  from  colore, to  color.] 
Colored;  dyed,  or  tinged  with  some   color.     [Lit- 
tle used.)  Rail. 

COL-OR-A'TION,  (kul-lur-a'shun,)  71.     [L.  cokro.) 
The  art  or  practice  of  coloring,  or  the  state  ot  be- 
ing color.d.  Bucok. 

COE'OR-A  "HTRE,  71.  In  music,  all  manner  of  varia- 
tions, trills,  etc.,  intended  to  make  a  song  agreeable. 

Encyc. 

COL'OR-iCD,  (kul'lnrd,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  the  exter- 
nal appearance  changed;  dyed;  tinged;  panted  or 
stained. 
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2.  Streaked  ;  striped  ;  having  a  diversity  of  hues. 

3.  Having  a  specious  appearance.  [Bacon: 
Colored   people ;    black  people,   Africans   or    their 

descendants,  mixed  or  unmixed. 
eOL-OR-IF'ie,  (kui'lur-,)  a.     [color,  and  L.  facio.] 
That  lias  the  quality  of  tinging  ;  able  to  give  color 
or  tint  to  other  bodies.  Kinoan. 

COL'OR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Dyeing;  staining;  tinging. 
2.  Giving  a  fair  external  appearance  ;  palliating ; 
excu«hig. 
COL'OR-ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  giving  a  color; 
the  state  of  being  colored  ;  color. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  ;  fair  artificial  represen- 
tation ;  as,  the  story  has  a  coloring  of  truth. 

3.  Among  painters,  the  manner  of  applying  colors, 
or  the  mixture  of  light  and  shade  formed  by  the  va- 
rious colors  employed. 

€0L'OR-IST,  u.  [Supra.]  One  who  colors  ;  a  painter 
who  excels  in  giving  the  proper  colors  to  his  designs. 

Dryden. 

CCL'OR-LESS,  a.  [Supra.]  Destitute  of  color ;  not 
distinguished  by  any  hue  ;  transparent;  as,  colorless 
water,  glass,  or  gas.  Newton* 

CO-LOS'SAL,       j  a.     [See  Colossus.]     Like  a  colos- 

€OL-OS-Sk'AN,  j      sus  ;  very  large  ;  huge  ;  gigantic. 

CQL-OS-Sic'UM,  n.  Tiie  name  given  to  the  largest 
amphitheater  in  the  world,  that  of  Vespasian;  also 
written  Coliseum. 

€0-LOS'SUS,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.]  A  statue  of  a  gigan- 
tic size.  The  most  remarkable  colossus  of  antiquity 
was  one  at  Rhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so  high  that 
it  is  said  ships  might  sail  between  its  legs. 

€0-LOS'SUS-WISE,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  co- 
lossus. Shale. 

COL'PoRT-AGE,  7i.  The  system  of  distributing  tracts, 
&c,  by  colporteurs. 

€OL'PoRT-EUR,  j  ».     [Fr.  colporteur,  a  carrier  on  his 

€OLToilT-ER,     )      neck.] 

Literally,  a  peddler  ;  but  in  recent  usage;  one  who 
travels  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  religious 
tracts   and    books. 

COL'STaFF,  ».  A  staff  for  carrying  burdens  by  two 
persons  on  their  shoulders.     [Local.] 

COLT,  n.     [Sax.  colt.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of  animals,  or 
horse  kind.  In  America,  colt  is  equally  applied  to 
the  male  or  female,  and  this  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect. The  male  is  called  a  horse-colt,  and  the  female 
is  called  a  filly. 

2.  A  young,  foolish  fellow ;  a  person  without  expe- 
rience or  stability.  Shak. 

COLT,  v.  i.    To  frisk,  riot,  or  frolic,  like  a  colt;  to  be 

licentious.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

GO'LT,  lit     To  befool.     [Not  itsed.]  Shak. 

€OLT'S'-FOOT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  Tussilago 
Farfara,  a  plant  whose  leaves  were  once  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
species  of  Cacalia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GoLT'S'-TOOTH,  71.  An  imperfect  or  superfluous 
tooth  in  young  horses.  Johnson. 

2.  A  love  of  youthful  pleasure.    [Little  used.] 
Well  said,  Lord  Sands: 
Your  coWs-lootli  is  not  yet  cast.  Shah. 

€5LT'ER,  7i.  [L.  en/to-,  a  colter  or  knife  ;  that  is, 
the  cutter:  Fr.  coutre;  It.  coltro  ;  W.  cylltawr ;  D. 
kouter  ;  G.  kolte    ] 

The  fore  iron  of  a  plow,  with  a  sharp  edge,  that 
cuts  the  earth  or  sod. 

CoLT'ISH,  a.     Like  a  colt;  wanton;  frisky;  gay. 

COL'TJ-BER,  71.  [L.,  a  serpent  or  adder,]  [Chaucer. 
In  zoology,  a  genus  of  serpents.  Linnams  placed 
under  this  genus  all  serpents,  whether  venomous  or 
not,  whose  scales  beneath  the.tail  are  arranged  in 
pairs ;  but  Cuvier  and  later  authors  restrict  it  to 
those  having  transverse  plates  on  the  belly,  the 
plates  under  the  tail  forming  a  double  row,  a  flat- 
tened head,  with  nine  larger  plates,  teeth  almost 
equal,  and  no  poison  fangs.  P.  Cyc. 

€OL'U-BRINE,  a.     [L.  colubrinus.] 

Relating  to  the  coluber,  or  to  serpents  ;  cunning  ; 
crafty.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

eOL'UM-BA-RY,  n.     [L.  columbarium,  from  columba, 
a  pigeon  ;   W.   colomen ;    Ir.    colm  or  colum ;    Arm. 
eoulm ;    Russ.  golab,  a  pigeon    or   dove.      In   Russ. 
golubei  signifies,  of  a  sky-blue  azure.] 
A  dove-cot  ;  a  pigeon-house. 

eO-LUM'BATE,  n.  A  salt  or  compound  of  coluinbic 
acid  with  a  base. 

CO-LUM'BI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  America,  discovered  by  Columbus. 

eO-LUM'BIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  columbium;  as,  co- 
himbic  acid. 

GOL-UM-KIF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  containing 
columbium.  Phillips. 

COL'ITM-BINE,  a.  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  pigeon 
or  dove  ;  of  a  dove  color,  or  like  the  neck  of  a  dove. 

eOL'UM-BINE,7i.     [L.  columbina.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  Aquilegia,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  The  Tiialictrum,  or 
meadow-rue,  is  also  called  feathered  columbine. 

2.  The  heroine  in  pantomime  entertainments. 

Fenning. 
The  name  of  the  mistress  of  Harlequin   in   our 
pantomimes.  Todd's  Johnson. 


[Colombina  is,  in  Italian,  a  diminutive  term  of  en- 
dearment, "  pretty  little  dove,"  (Plaut.  Cas.  1,  50, 
"  Meus  pullus  passer,  mea  columba,  mi  lepus  ;  " 
Asin.  3,3, 103,  "  Dicigitur  me  anaticulain,  columbam, 
vol  catelium,  Hirundinem,  monedulam,  passerculum, 
putillum  :  ")and  it  denotes,  in  old  Italian  comedy,  the 
name  of  a  maid-servant,  who  is  a  perfect  coquette,  in 
which  respect  the  character  familiar  to  our  English 
stage  varies  from  the  prototype.  — E.  H.  B.] 

CO-LUM'BlTE,  n.     The  ore  of  columbium. 

€0-LUM'BI-UM,  71.     [from  Columbia,  America.] 

A  metal  first  discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyd,  found 
in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  near  the  house  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  The  same  metal  was  afterward  dis- 
covered in  Sweden,  and  called  tantalum,  and  its  ore 
tantalite.  Cleaveland. 

GO-LUM'BO.     See  Calumba. 

€OL-U-MEL'LA,  71.     In  botany,  the  central  column  in 

a  capsule,  taking  its  rise  from  the  receptacle,  and 

having  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all  round.  Martyn. 

The  axis  of  the  fruit.  Lindley. 

2.  In  conehology,  the  upright  pillar  in  the  center  of 

most  of  the  univalve  shells.  Humble. 

COL'UMN,  (kol'lum,)  71. *  [L.  columna,  columen ;  W. 
colov,  a  stalk  or  stem,  a  prop  ;  colovyn,  a  column  ;  Ir. 
colbh,  a  stalk,  a  column  ;  Arm.  coulouenn  ;  Fr.  colonne , 
It.  colonnu  ;  Sp.  columna :  Port,  columna,  or  coluna. 
This  word  is  from  the  Celtic,  signifying  the  stem  of  a 
tree,  such  stems  being  the  first  columns  used.  The 
primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  or  that  which  is  set.] 
*1.  In  architecture,  a  long,  round  body  of  wood  or 
stone,  used  to  support  or  adorn  a  building,  composed 
of  a  base,  a  shaft,  and  a  capital.  The  shaft  tapers 
from  the  base,  in  imitation  of  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
There  are  five  kinds  or  orders  of  columns.  1.  The 
Tuscan,  rude,  simple,  and  massy  ;  the  bight  of  which 
is  fourteen  semi-diameters  or  modules,  and  the  dimi- 
nution at  the  top  from  one  sixth  to  one  eighth  of  the 
inferior  diameter.  2.  The  Doric,  which  is  next  in 
strength  to  the  Tuscan,  has  a  robust,  masculine  as- 
pect;  its  hight  is  sixteen  modules.  3.  The  Ionic  is 
more  slender  than  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  ;  its  hight  is 
eighteen  modules.  4.  The  Corinthian  is  more  deli- 
cate in  its  form  and  proportions,  and  enriched  with 
ornaments  ;  its  hight  should  be  twenty  modules. 
5.  The  Composite  is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian,  and 
of  the  same  hight.  Encyc. 

In  strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of  one 
entire  piece ;  but  it  is  often  composed  of  different 
pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
entire  piece.  It  differs,  in  this  respect,  from  a  pillar, 
which  primarily  signifies  a  pile,  composed  of  small 
pieces.  But  the  two  things  are  unfortunately  con- 
founded ;  and  a  column,  consisting  of  a  single  piece 
of  timber,  is  called  a  pillar,  or  pile. 

2.  An  erect  or  elevated  structure,  resembling  a  col- 
umn in  architecture  ;  as,  the  astronomical  column  at 
Paris,  a  kind  of  hollow  tower,  with  a  spiral  ascent  to 
the  top  ;  gnomonic  column,  a  cylinder  on  which  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  indicated  by  the  shadow  of  a  style  ; 
military  column,  among  the  Romans  ;  triumphal  col- 
umn, &c. 

3.  Any  body  pressing  perpendicularly  on  its  base, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base  ;  as,  a  column  of 
water,  air,  or  mercury. 

4.  In  the  military  art,  a  large  body  of  troops  drawn 
up  in  deep  files,  with  a  narrow  front ;  as,  a  solid  col- 
ii7ii7i.  So,  also,  numbers  of  ships  in  a  fleet  following 
each  other  in  order. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  division  of  a  page  ;  a  perpen- 
dicular set  of  lines  separated  from  another  set  by  a 
line  or  blank  space.  In  manuscript  books  and  pa- 
pers, any  separate  perpendicular  line  or  row  of  words 
or  figures.  A  page  may  contain  two  or  more  columns  ; 
and,  in  arithmetic,  many  columns  of  figures  may  be 
added. 

6.  In  botany,  the  aggregate  stamen  of  a  plant  when 
the  filaments  are  united  into  a  tube  around  the  styles, 
as  in  the  Malvaceous  plants,  which  have  been  called 
Columnifcne,  i.  e.,  column-bearers.  The  united  sta- 
mens and  styles  of  the  plants  of  which  the  genus 
Orchis  is  the  type,  is  called  a  column. 

CO-LUM'NAR,  a.  Formed  in  columns  ;  having  the 
form  of  columns  ;  like  the  shaft  of  a  column;  as,  co- 
lumnar spar. 

COL'UMN-ED,  (kol'mnd,)  a.     Having  columns. 

CO-LORE',  n.  [Gr.  KoXovpoc;  koXoc,  mutilated,  and 
ou,"r»,  a  tail ;  so  named  because  a  part  is  always  be- 
neath the  horizon.] 

In  astronomy  and  geography,  the  colures  are  two 
great  circles,  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  them  pass- 
ing through  the  solstitial  and  the  other  through  the 
equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic,  viz.,  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  Aries  and  Libra,  dividing  the  ecliptic  into 
four  equal  parts.  The  points  where  these  lines  in- 
tersect the  ecliptic  are  called  cardinal  points.    Barlow. 

COL'ZA,  n.  A  variety  of  cabbage  whose  seeds  afford 
an  oil  used  in  lamps.  XJre. 

COM,  in  composition,  as  a  prefix,  Ir.  comh,  or  coimh,  W. 
ci/iii  or  cyv,  L.  com  or  cuoi,  denotes  with,  to,  or  against. 

Co'MA,  7i.     [Gr.  /cu/ia,  lethargy.] 


Lethargy  ;   dozing ;   a  preternatural  propensity  to 
sleep  ;  a  kind  of  stupor  of  diseased  persons.  Coze. 
Co'MA,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ko\io,  a  head  of  hair.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  species  of  bract,  terminating  the 
stem  of  a  plant,  in  a  tuft  or  bush  ;  as  in  Crown-im- 
perial. Martyn. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  envelope  of  a  comet ;  a  dense 
nebulous  covering,  which  surrounds  the  nucleus,  oi 
body  of  a  comet. 

Co'MART,  7i.  [con  and  mart.]  A  treaty;  article; 
agreement.     [Obs.]  Sliak. 

CO'MaTE,  a.  [L.  comatus,  from  coma ;  Ir.  ciamh,  ciabh.] 
Hairy ;  encompassed  with  a  coma,  or  bushy  appear 
ance_,  like  hair.  Shak. 

CO'MATE,  71.  [co  and  mate.]  A  fellow-mate,  or  com- 
panion. _  Shak. 

CO'MA-ToSE,  )  a.    [See  Coma.]    Preternaturally  dis- 

CO'MA-TOUS,  (  posed  to  sleep;  drowsy;  dozing, 
without  natural  sleep  ;  lethargic.  Coze.     Grew. 

CoMB,  (Icome,)  it.  [Sax.]  A  valley  between  hills  or 
mountains.     [Local.]  Brown. 

CoMB,  (kome,)  it.  [Sax.  camb,  a  comb;  ceinban,  to 
comb;  G.  kamm;  D.  ham  ;  Sw.  kamm;  Dan.  kam,  a 
comh  ;  Ir.  ciomaim,  to  comb  or  card.  O.U.  L.  como,  to 
dress,  trim,  or  comb,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  the 
Gr.  Koinpis.  But  the  noun  may  be  the  radical  word 
in  our  language,  and  from  scratching,  scraping;  Eth. 

Il      w  gamea,  to  shave  or  scrape.] 

1.  An  instrument,  with  teeth,  for  separating,  cleans- 
ing, and  adjusting  hair,  wool,  or  fiax.  Also,  an  in- 
strument of  horn  or  shell,  for  keeping  the  hair  in  its 
place  when  dressed. 

2.  The  crest,  caruncle,  or  red,  fleshy  tuft,  growing 
on  a  cock's  head  ;  so  calk-d  from  its  indentures,  which 
resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

3.  The  substance  in  which  bees  lodge  their  honey, 
in  small,  hexagonal  cells. 

4.  A  dry  measure  of  four  bushels;  properly  Coomb. 
[Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

CoMB,  ti.  t.    To  separate,  disentangle,  cleanse,  and 

adjust,  with  a  comb  ;  as,  to  comb  hair;  or  to  separate, 

cleanse,  and  lay  smooth  and  straight ;  as,  to  comb 

wool. 
€oMB,  it.  i.     In  the  language  of  seamen,  to  roll  over,  as 

the  top  of  a  wave  ;  or  to  break  with  a  white  foam. 

[(.In.  Sp.  combar,  to  bend,  or  from  the  English  comb.] 
CoMB'-BIRD,  (kome'burd,)  n.    A  gallinaceous  fowl 

of  Africa,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey-cock. 
CoMB'-BRUSH,  7i.    A  brush  to  clean  combs. 
CoMB'-MaK-ER,  71.      One  whose  occupation  is  to 

make  combs. 
eoMB'-MAK-ING,  n.    The  art  or  business  of  making 

combs. 
COM 'BAT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  combattrc,  com  and  battrc,  to  beat 

with  or  against;    It.  conibattere  ,■  Sp.  combatir.  Port. 

combater  ;  Arm.  combadti  or  combalein.     See  Beat.] 

1.  To  fight ;  to  struggle  or  contend  with  an  op- 
posing force. 

Pardon  me  ;  I  will  not  combat  in  iny  shirt.  Shak. 

This  word  is  particularly  used  to  denote  private 
contest,  or  the  fighting  of  two  persons  in  a  duel ;  but 
it  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  contention  of 
bodies  of  men,  nations,  armies,  or  any  species  of  an- 
imals. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  combated  only  for  the 
choice  of  ma3tere.  Gibbon. 

2.  To  act  in  opposition.  Milton. 
It  is  followed  by  ictth  before  the  person,  and  for 

before  the  thing  sought ;  as,  A  combats  witlt  B  for  his 
right. 

COM'BAT,  v.  t.  To  fight  with;  to  oppose  by  force; 
as,  to  combat  an  antagonist. 

2.  To  contend  against :  to  oppose;  to  resist;  as,  to 
combat  arguments  or  opinions. 

COME  AI  re. f  A  fightm;  ,  a  struggling  to  resist  over- 
throw, or  conquer;  contest  by  force;  engagement; 
battle  ;  as,  the  combat  of  armies. 

2.  A  duel ;  a  fighting  between  two  men  ;  formerly, 
a  formal  trial  of  a  doubtful  cause,  or  decision  of  a 
controversy  between  two  persons  by  swords  or  batons. 

COM-BAT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  disputed  of  op- 
posed. 

€OM'BAT-ANT,a.   Contending;  disposed  to  contend. 

B.  Jonson. 

GOM'BAT-ANT,  n.  A  person  who  combats ;  any  per- 
son who  fights  with  another,  or  in  an  army,  or  fleet. 

2.  A  duelist ;  one  who  fights  or  contends  in  battle, 
for  the  decision  of  a  private  quarrel  or  difference ;  a 
champion. 

3.  A  person  who  contends  with  another  in  argu- 
ment or  controversy. 

€OM'BAT-ED,  pp.     Opposed  ;  resisted.  Locke. 

COM'BAT-ER,  7i.    One  who  fights  or  contends. 

Sllerioood. 

€OM'BAT-ING,  ppr.  Striving  to  resist ;  fighting  ;  op- 
posing by  force  or  by  argument. 

COM-BAT'I VE,  a.     Disposed  to  combat. 

€OM-BAT'IVE-NESS,  ri.  Among  phrenologists,  an 
organ  which  predisposes  a  person  to  fight ;  disposition 
to  contend. 

CoMB'ED,  (komd,)  pp.  or  a.  Separated,  cleaned,  or 
dressed  with  a  comb. 
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GoMB'ER,  (kom'er,)  n.  One  who  combs  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  comb  wool,  &c. 

COM'BEK,  (kum'ber,)  n.    Encumbrance.   [JVM  used.] 

eOM'BER,  it.  A  long,  slender  fish,  witli  a  red  buck, 
found  in  Cornwall,  England. 

eOM-CTM'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  combining. 

Chesterfield. 

COM-BIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  combin- 
able. 

CO.M'BI-NATE  a.  [See  Combine.]  Espoused  ;  be- 
trothed.    [ Nut  used. J  Sluk. 

eOM-Iil-NA'TFON,  n.  [Fr.  combinaison.  See  Com- 
bine.] In  general,  close  union  or  connection. 
Hence, 

1.  Intimate  union,  or  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  ■  things,  by  set  purpose  or  agreement,  for 
effecting  some  object,  by  joint  operation;  in  a  good 
sense,  when  the  object  is  laudable  ;  in  an  ill  sense, 
when  it  is  illegal  or  iniquitous.  When  the  word 
stands  by  itself,  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  combinations  have  been  formed  among  the 
people.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  league,  or  to 
conspiracy.  We  say,  a  combination  of  men  to  over- 
throw government,  or  a  combination  to  resist  op- 
pression. 

2.  An  assemblage  ;  union  of  particulars  ;  as,  a 
combination  of  circumstances. 

3.  Commixture  ;  union  of  bodies  or  qualities  in  a 
mass  or  compound ;.  as,  to  make  new  compounds  by 
new  combinations.  Boyle. 

4.  Chemical  union  ;  union  byaffinitv- 

Mix  dry  acid  of  tartar  with  dry  carbonate  of  potash  ;  no  cotnbi- 
nation  will  ensue,  till  water  is  added.  Henry. 

5.  In  mathematics,  the  term  comOiaattojis  denotes 
the  different  collections  that  may  he  formed  out  of  a 
given  number  of  things,  taken  a  certain  number  at  a 
time,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  ;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  permuta- 
tions, or  changes,  which  have  reference  to  the  order 
in  which  the  several  quantities  may  be  arranged. 

Barlow. 

6.  Combination  room ;  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.,  a  room  into  which  the  fellows  withdraw 
after  dinner,  for  wine,  dessert,  and  conversation. 

€OiM-ISTNE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  combiner  ;  It.  oombitare;  Sp. 
combinar  ;  from  the  Low  Latin  combino,  of  com  and 
binus,  two  and  two,  or  double.] 

1.  To  unite  or  join  two  or  more  things  ;  to  link 
closely  together. 

Friendship  combines  the  hearts  of  men.  Anon. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  to  settle  by  compact. 
[JVot  usual.]  Shak. 

3.  To  join  words  or  ideas  together;  opposed  to 
analyze.  Johnson. 

4.  To  cause  to  unite  ;  to  bring  into  union  or  con- 
federacy. 

The  violences  of  revolutionary  France  combined  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  opposition. 

COM-BINE',  i'.  i.  To  unite,  agree,  or  coalesce;  as, 
honor  and  policy  combine  to  justify  the  measure. 

2.  To  unite  in  friendship  or  design  ;  to  league  to- 
gether. 

You  with  your  foes  combine.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  unite  by  affinity,  or  natural  attraction. 
ne    of  themselves,  may 
ntion  of  a  third. 

4.  To  confederate ;  to  unite  as  nations  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  Europe  combined  against  France. 

t'OM-BIN'-ED,  (kom  bind')  pp.  or  a.  United  close- 
ly ;  associated  ;  leagued  ;  confederated  ;  chemically 
united. 

€OM-BTN'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  combines. 

CoMB'ING,  (kom'ing,)  ppr.  Separating  and  adjusting 
hair,  wool,  &c.  by  means  of  a  comb. 

CoMBTNG,  n.  Borrowed  hair  combed  over  a  bald 
part  of  the  head.     [Local.]  Bp.  Taylor. 

COM-BIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uniting  closely  ;  joining  in 
purpose  ;  confederating;  uniting  by  chemical  affinity. 

Co.MB'LESS,  a.  Without  a  comb  or  crest;  as,  a 
combless  cock.  Shak. 

COM-BUST',  a.     [L.  combustas,  comlmro.] 

When  a  planet  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or 
apparently  very  near  it,  it  is  said  to  be  combust,  or 
in  combustion  ;  an  old  mathematical  term  now  dis- 
used. 

€OM-BUST'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  combustible ;  Sp.  id. ;  from 
L.  comburo,  combnstum.] 

That  will  take  (ire  and  burn  ;  capable  of  catching 
fire  ;  thus,  wootl  and  coal  are  combustible  bodies. 

COM-BUST'I-BLE,  re.  A  substance  that  will  take 
fire  and  burn  ;  a  body  which,  in  its  rapid  union  with 
others,  disengages  heat  and  light.  Ure. 

€OM-BUST'T-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     The  quality  of  taking 

€OM-BUST-I-BIL'I-TY,  ]  fire  and  burning  ;  the 
quality  of  a  substance  which  admits  the  action  of 
fire  upon  it ;  capacity  of  being  burnt.        Lavoisier. 

2.  The  quality  of  throwing  out  heat  and  light,  in 
the  rapid  combination  of  its  substance  with  another 
bodv.  Ure. 

€OM-BUS'TION,  (kom-bust'yun,)  n.    [Low  L.  com- 
bustio.     See  Combust.] 
1.  The  operation  of  fire  on  inflammable  substances ; 
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or,  according  to  modern  chemistry,  the  union  of  an 
inflammable  substance  with  oxygen,  attended  with 
light,  and  in  most  instances  with  beat.  In  the  com- 
bustion of  a  substance,  heat  or  caioric  is  disengaged, 
and  oxygen  is  absorbed.  Lavoisier. 

This  theory  of  Lavoisier  being  found  somewhat 
defective,  the  following  definition  is  given.  Com- 
bustion is  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light  which 
accompanies  chemical  combination.  Ure. 

Combustion  can  not  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  any  peculiar 
principle  or  form  of  matter,  but  must  be  considered  as  a 
general  result  of  intense  chemical  action.  Brande. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  burning  ;  the  process  or 
action  of"  fire  in  consuming  a  body,  attended  with 
heat,  or  heat  and  flame  ;  as,  the  combustion  of  wood 
or  coal. 

3.  Conflagration  ;  a  great  fire.  Hence,  from  the 
violent  agitation  of  fire  or  flame, 

4.  Tumult  ;  violent  agitation  with  hurry  and 
noise  ;   confusion  ;    uproar. 

Hooker.     Milton.     Dryden. 
COM-BUST'IVE,  a.     Disposed  to  take  fire. 
COME,  (kum,)  v.  i. ;  pret.  Came  ;  part.  Come.     [Sax. 

cuman,  or   cioimun  ;  Goth,  cwiman,   pret.    cworn.  ;    D. 

koomen,  pret.  kwam  ;  G.  kommen ;  Sw.  kommu  ;  Dan. 

konnncr,   to   come.     Q,u.    W.   cam,  Ir.   ceim,  a  step. 


or  stand  erect ;  to  set  or  establish  ;  to  subsist,  con- 
sist, remain  ;  to  rectify,  or  set  in  order  ;  and  in 
Arabic,  to  be  thick,  stiffj  or  congealed.  The  senses 
of  the  wortls  appear  to  be  very  different  ;  but  we  use 
come  in  the  sense  of  rising  or  springing,  applied  to 
corn  ;  the  corn  comes  or  comes  vp,  G.  keimen.  So  the 
butter  comes,  when  it  separates  from  the  whey  and 
becomes  thick  or  stiff.  And  is  not  our  common  use 
of  come,  when  we  invite  another  to  begin  some  act, 
or  to  move,  equivalent  to  rise,  being  originally 
directed  to  persons  sitting  or  reclining,  in  the  Ori- 
ental manner?  Coming  implies  moving,  driving, 
shooting  along,  and  so  we  use  set;  we  say,  to  set 
forward;  the  tide  sets  northerly.] 

1.  To  move  toward  ;  to  advance  nearer,  in  any 
manner,  and  from  any  distance.  We  say,  the  men 
come  this  way,  whether  riding  or  on  foot;  the  wind 
comes  from  the  west ;  the  ship  comes  with  a  fine 
breeze  ;  light  comes  from  tiie  sun.  It  is  applicable, 
perhaps,  to  every  thing  susceptible  of  motion,  and  is 
opposed  to  go. 

2.  To  draw  nigh ;  to  approach ;  to  arrive ;  to  be 
present ;  as,  the  time  lias  come. 

Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark.  —  Gen.  vii. 
All  my  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.  — Job  xiv. 
When  shall  I  come  ami  appear  before  God  r  —  Ps.  xlii. 
Then  shall  the  end  come.  —  Mall.  xxiv. 
Thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done.  —  Matt.  vi. 

3.  To  advance  anil  arrive  at  some  state  or  condi- 
tion ;  as,  the  ships  came  to  action ;  the  players  came 
to  blows  ;  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

His  sons  come  to  honor,  and  he  knowelh  it  not.  —  Job  xiv. 

I  wonder  how  he  came  to  know  what  had  been 
done  ;  how  did  he  come  by  his  knowledge  ?  the  heir 
comes  into  possession  of  his  estate  ;  the  man  will 
come,  in  time,  to  abhor  the  vices  of  his  youth  ;  or 
he  will  came  to  be  poor  and  despicable,  or  to  pov- 
erty. 

In  these  and  similar  phrases,  we  observe  the  pro- 
cess or  advance  is  applied  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind, 
indifferently  ;  and  to  persons  or  events. 

4.  To  happen  or  fall  out ;  as,  how  comes  that?  let 
come  what  will.  Hence,  when  followed  by  an  ob- 
ject or  person,  with  to  or  on,  to  befall ;  to  light,  on. 

Alter  all  that  has  come  on  us  for  our  evil  deeds.  —  Ezra  ix. 
All  things  come  alike  to  all.  —  Ecclcs.  ix. 

5.  To  advance  or  move  into  view  ;  to  appear;  as, 
blood  or  color  comes  and  goes  in  the  face. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

6.  To  sprout,  as  plants  ;  to  spring.  The  corn 
comes  or  comes  up.  "  In  the  coming  or  sprouting  of 
malt,  as  it  must  not  come  too  little,  so  it  must  not 
come  too  much  "  Mortimer.  So  Bacon  uses  the 
word  ;  anil  this  use  of  it  coincides  nearly  with  the 
sense  of  Dip,  quom,  2  Kings  xix.  2b',  and  in  tile  same 
chapter  inserted  in  Isaiah,  xxxvii.  27.  It  is  the  G. 
keimen,  Icelandic  keima,  to  bud  or  germinate. 

7.  To  become. 

So  came  I  a  widow.  Siialc. 

8.  To  appear  or  be  formed,  as  butter ;  to  advance 
or  change  from  cream  to  butter ;  a  common  use  of 
the  word  ;  as,  the  butter  com.es.  Hudibras. 

9.  Come,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  atten- 
tion, or  to  invite  to  motion  or  joint  action;  come,  let 
us  go. 

This  is  the  heir ;  come,  lei  us  kill  him Matt.  xxi. 

When  repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses  haste  ; 
come,  comic.  Sometimes  it  expresses  or  introduces 
rebuke. 

As  the  sense  of  come  is  to  move,  in  almost  any 
manner,  in  its  various  applications,  that  sense  is 
modified  indefinitely  by  other  words  used  in  con- 
nection with  it.      Thus,  with  words  expressing  ap- 
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proacJt,  it  denotes  advancing  nearer;  with  words  ex- 
pressing departure,  as  from,  of.  out  of,  Sec,  it  denotes 
motion  from,  6cc. 

To  come  about ;  to  happen  ,  to  fall  out ;  to  come  lo 
pass;  to  arrive.  How  did  these  things  come  about  ? 
So  the  French  venir  d  bout,  lo  come  to  the  end,  that 
is,  to  arrive. 

To  come  about ;  to  turn  ;  to  change  ;  to  come  round. 
The  wind  will  coon:  about  from  west  to  east.  The 
ship  comes  about.  It  is  applied  to  a  change  of  senti- 
ments. 

On  belter  thoughts,  and  my  ur^'.'d  reasons, 

They  are  come  about,  and  won  lo  the  true  aide.       B.  Jonson. 

To  come  again ;  to  return.     Gen.  xxviii.    Lev.  xiv. 

To  come  after;  to  follow.  Matt.  xvi.  Also,  to  conic 
to  obtain  ;  as,  to  come  after  a  honk. 

To  come  at ;  to  reach;  to  arrive  within  reach  of; 
to  gain  ;  to  come  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  take  or  pos- 
sess. We  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to  conie 
at.     To  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

Also,  to  come  toward,  as  in  attacking.       [Jideiison. 

To  come  away  ;  to  depart  from  ;  to  leave ;  to  issue 

To  come  back ;  to  return.  [from. 

To  come  by ;  to  pass  near ;  a  popular  phrase.  Also, 
to  obtain,  gain,  acquire  ;  that  is,  to  come  near  at,  or 
close. 

Examine  hew  you  came  by  all  your  state.  Dryden. 

This  is  not  an  irregular  or  improper  use  of  this 
word.  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  possess,  to  sit  by. 
[See  Possess.]  So  in  Ger.  bckommen,  D.  bckoomen,  to 
get  or  obtain  ;  the  by  or  be  prefixed. 

To  come  down ;  to  descend. 

The  Lord  will  come  down  on  Mount  Siuai.  —  Ex.  xix. 

Also,  to  be  humbled  or  abased. 

Your  principalities  shall  come  down.  — Jer.  xiii. 
Come  down  from  thy  glory.— Jer.  xlviii. 

To  come  for ;  to  come  to  get  or  obtain ;  to  come 
after. 

To  come  forth  ;  to  issue  or  proceed  from.  Gen.  XV 
Is.  xi.     Micah  v. 

Also,  to  depart  from  :  to  leave.    Mark  ix. 

Also,  to  come  abroad.     Jer.  iv. 

To  come  from :  to  depart  from  ;  to  leave.  In  popu- 
lar language,  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to,  where  is 
his  native  place,  or  former  place  of  residence  ;  where 
did  this  man,  this  animal,  or  this  plant,  originate. 

To  come  home  ;  that  is,  to  come  to  home,  or  the  house  ; 
to  arrive  at  the  dwelling.  Hence,  to  come  close;  to 
press  closely  ;  to  touch  the  feelings,  interest,  or  rea- 
son.    [See  Home.] 

To  come  in  ;  to  enter,  as  into  an  inclosure. 

Also,  to  comply  ;  to  yield  ;  as,  come  in  and  submit. 

Also,  to  arrive  at  a  port,  or  place  of  rendezvous  ; 
as,  the  fleet  has  come  in. 

Also,  to  become  fashionable;  to  be  brought  into 
use. 

Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late.  Arbulhnot. 

Also,  to  enter  as  an  ingredient  or  part  of  a  compo- 
sition. 

A  nice  sense  of  propriety  coin's  in  to  higliten  the  character. 

Also,  to  grow  and  produce  ;  to  come  to  maturity 
and  yield.  If  the  corn  comes  in  well,  we  shall  have 
a  supply  without  importation.     Crops  come  in  light. 

Also,  to  lie  carnally  with.     Gen.  xxxviii. 

To  come  in  for;  to  arrive  in  time  to  take  a  share. 
Johnson  says  this  phrase  is  taken  from  hunting, 
where  the  slow  dogs  take  nothing.  Q.u.  But  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  phrase  has  no  refer- 
ence to  time  or  slow  movement.  It  is,  to  unite  with 
others  in  taking  a  part. 

The  rest  came  in  for  subsidies.  Swift. 

To  come  into  ;  to  join  with  ;  to  bring  help. 

Also,  and  more  generally,  to  agree  to  ,  to  comply 
with  ;  to  unite  with  others  in  adopting  ;  as,  to  come 
into  a  measure  or  scheme. 

To  come  near;  to  approach  in  place.  Hence,  meta- 
phorically, to  approach  in  quality  ;  to  arrive  at  nearly 
the  same  degree  in  a  quality,  or  accomplishment ;  to 
resemble.  Temple. 

To  come,  nigh,  is  popularly  used  in  like  senses. 

To  come  no  near,  in  seamanship,  is  an  order  to  the 
helmsman  not  to  steer  so  close  to  the  wind. 

To  come  of;  to  issue  from ;  to  proceed  from,  as  a 
descendant. 

Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came.  Dryden. 

Also,  to  proceed  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause. 

This  comes  of  judging  by  the  eye.  L* Estranzc. 

Whence  come  wars  ?  Come  they  not  of  your  lusts  ?  — James  iv. 

To  come  off;  to  depart  from  ;  to  move  from  on. 

Also,  to  depart  or  deviate  from  a  line  or  point ;  to 
become  wider  ;  to  dilate.  Bacon. 

Also,  to  escape  :  to  get  free. 

If  they  come  off  sate,  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle.  Addison. 

Hence,  to  end  ;  to  arrive  at  the  final  issue;  as,  to 
come  off  with  honor  or  tiisgrace. 

To  come  off  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  quit.  Felton. 

To  come  off,  is  also  used  for  take  place ;  as,  the  meet- 
ing came  off  at  such  a  time. 

To  come  on  ;  to  advance  ;  to  proceed  ;  as,  come  on, 
brave  boys ;  night  is  coming  on.  So  we  say,  the  young 
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man  comes  on  well  in  his  studies  ;  and  the  phrase  of- 
ten denotes  a  prosperous  advance,  successful  im- 
provement. So  we  say  of  plants,  they  gnpie  on  well, 
they  grow  or  thrive  ;  that  is,  they  proceed. 

Also,  to  fall  on  ;  to  happen  to. 

Lest  that  come  on  you  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets. — 
Acts  xiii. 

Also,  to  invade  ;  to  rush  on. 

To  conic  over;  to  pass  above  or  across,  or  from  one 
side  to  another.  In  distillation,  to  rise  and  pass  over, 
as  vapor. 

Also,  to  pass  from  one  party,  side,  or  army,  to  an- 
other ;  to  change  sides. 

To  come  out  ;  to  depart  or  proceed  from. 

They  shall  come  out  with  great  siihst-iiice.  — On.  xv. 

Also,  to  become  public  ;  to  escape  from  conceal- 
ment or  privacy;  to  be  discovered;  as,  the  truth  is 
come  out  at  last. 

Also,  to  be  published,  as  a  book.  The  work  comes 
out  in  quarto. 

Also,  to  end  or  come  to  an  issue ;  as,  how  will  this 
affair  come  outl  he  has  come  out  well  at  last. 

Also,  to  appear  after  being  clouded,  and  to  shine  ; 
as,  the  sun  has  come  out. 

To  come  out  of;  to  issue  forth,  as  from  confinement, 
or  a  close  place  ;  to  proceed  or  depart  from. 

Also,  to  issue  from,  as  descendants. 

Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  —  Gen.  xvii. 

To  come  out  with;  to  give  publicity  to  ;  to  disclose. 

To  come  short ;  to  fail ;  not  to  accomplish.     [Boyle. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  shortot  the  glory  of  God.  —  Rotn.  iii. 

To  come  to ;  to  consent  or  yield.  Swift. 

Also,  to  amount  to  ;  as,  the  taxes  come  to  a  large 

Also,  to  recover,  as  from  a  swoon.  [sum. 

To  come  together ;  to  meet  or  assemble. 

To  come  to  pass ;  to  he  ;  to  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to 
be  effected.  The  phrase  is  much  used  in  the  com- 
mon version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  modern  English  writings. 

To  come  up  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  rise. . 

Also,  to  spring ;  to  shoot  or  rise  above  the  earth,  as 
a  plant.  Bacon. 

Also,  to  come  into  use,  as  a  fashion. 

To  come  up  the  capstern,  in  seamanship,  is  to  turn  it 
the  contrary  way,  so  as  to  slacken  the  rope  about  it. 

To  come  up  the  tackle  fall,  is  to  slacken  it  gently. 

To  come  up  to  ;  to  approach  near. 

Also,  to  amount  to. 

Also,  to  advance  to  ;  to  rise  to. 

To  come  up  with;  to  overtake,  in  following  or  pur- 
suit. 

To  come  upon  ;  to  fall  on  ;  to  attack  or  invade. 

To  come:  in  futurity;  to  happen  hereafter.  In  times 
to  come.     Success  is  yet  to  come. 

Take  a  lease  for  years  to  come.  Locke. 

Come  is  an  intransitive  verb,  but  the  participle  come 
is  much  used  with  the  substantive  verb,  in  the  pas- 
sive form.  "The  end  of  all  flesh  w  come."  lam 
come,  thou  art  come,  he  is  come,  we  are  come,  &c. 
This  use  of  the  substantive  verb,  for  have,  is  perhaps 
too  well  established  to  be  rejected  ;  but  have  or  has 
should  he  used  in  such  phrases.  In  the  phrase,  "  come 
Friday,  come  Candlemas,"  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  cer- 
tain words  ;  as,  when  Friday  shall  come. 

Come,  come,  the  repetition  of  come,  expresses  haste, 
or  exhortation  to  hasten.    Sometimes  it  introduces  a 
threat. 
€OME,  (kum,)  n..    A  sprout.  [Not  used.]    Mortimer. 
eOME'-OFF,  n.    Means  of  escape  ;  evasion  ;  excuse. 

We  do  not  want  this  come-off.  Grelhnan,  172. 

CO-Me'DI-AN,  n.  [See  Comedy.]  An  actor  or  play- 
er in  comedy  ;  or  a  player  in  general,  male  or  female. 

Camden. 

2.  A  writer  of  comedy.  Peaeham. 

eOSl'E-DY,  n.  [L.  comadia; .  Gr.  noiuioSta.  Qu.  from 
K'i<un,  a  village,  and  MtJij,  a  song,  or  rather  act <5<o,  to 
sing,  and  denoting  that  the  comedian  was  a  strolling 
singer  ;  or  whether  the  first  syllable  is  from  Kio/inc,  a 
merry  feast,  whence  comic,  comical,  the  latter  indicat- 
ing that  the  comedian  was  characterized  by  buffoon- 
ery. The  latter  coincides  in  elements  with  the  Eng- 
lish game.] 

A  dramatic  composition,  intended  to  represent  the 
lighter  passions  and  actions  of  mankind,  which  are 
to  be  imitated  in  language,  dress,  and  manner,  by 
actors  on  a  stage,  for  the  amusement  of  spectators. 
The  termination  of  the  intrigue  is  happy,  and  the 
desisrn  is  amusement. 
€OME'LI-LY,  (kuni'le-ly,)  adv.  In  a  suitable  or  de- 
cent manner.  [Little  used.]  Shcnoood. 
eOME'Lif-NESS,  (kum'le-ness,)  n.  [See  Comely.] 
That  which  is  becoming,  lit,  or  suitable,  in  form  or 
manner.  Comeliness  of  person  implies  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts;  comeliness  of  manner  implies 
decorum  and  propriety.  "  It  signifies  something  less 
forcible  than  beauty,  less  elegant  than  grace,  ami  less 
light  than  prcttiness."  Johnson. 

A  careless  eomclineae  with  comely  care.  S'ulneij 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  —  Is.  liii.  2. 

GOME'LY,  (kum'ly,)  a.  [from  come.  The  sense  of 
suitableness  is  often  from  meeting,  coming  together, 
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whence  adjusting,  putting  in  order.     So,  in  Latin, 
conveniens,  from  convenio.] 

1.  Properly,  becoming  ;  suitable  ;  whence,  hand- 
some ;  graceful.    Applied  to  person  or  form,  it  denotes 

symmetry,  or  due  proportion  ;  but  it  expresses  less 
than  beautiful  or  elegant. 

T  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  —  a  comely  person.  —  1  Sam.  xvi. 

I  will  not  conceal  his  comely  proportion.  —  Job  xli. 

2.  Decent;  suitable;  proper;  becoming;  suited  to 
time,  place,  circumstances,  or  persons. 

Praise  is  comety  for  the  upright.  —  Ps.  xxxiii. 

Is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  to  God  uncovered?' — 1  Uor.  xi. 

0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  t  Sliak. 

COME'LY,  (kum'ly,)  ado.     Handsomely;  gracefully. 

Ascham. 

GOM'ER,  7i.  One  that  comes:  one  who  approaches ; 
one  who  has  arrived,  and  is  present. 

COM-ES-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  comcssalio.] 

Feasting  or  reveling.  ,  Hall. 

eO-MES'TI-ISLE,  a.      [Fr.]      Eatable.      [Not   used.] 

Wotton. 

COM'ET,  7i.*  [L.  comela;  Gr.  Kounrns;  from  Kopn, 
coma,  hair  ;  a  nairy  star.] 

A  term  applied  to  those  members  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem which  consist  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  nebu- 
lous matter.  They  usually  move  in  very  eccentric 
orbits,  having  the  sun  in  the  focus,  approaching  very 
near  to  the  sun  in  their  perihelion,  and  receding  to  a 
very  great  distance  from  it  at  their  aphelion.  A 
comet,  when  perfectly  formed,  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  nucleus,  the  envelope,  or  coma,  and  the 
tail  ;  but  one  or  more  of  these  parts  is  frequently 
wanting.  D.  Olmsted. 

eOM'ET,  rt.     A  game  at  cards.  Souiherne. 

eOM-ET-A'RI-UM,  7i.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
intended  to  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  round 
the  sun.  Encyc. 

GOM'ET-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  comet.     Chcyne. 

€0  -MET'IC,  a.     Relating  to  a  comet. 

€OM'ET-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  comet.  Shak. 

€OM-ET-OG'RA-PHY,  7t.     [comet,  and  Gr.  ypatpco,  to 
describe.] 
A  description  or  treatise  of  comets. 

eo.M'FIT,  j  n.      [D.   lwnfyt;    G.   con  feet ;    Dan. 

COM'FIT-IJRE,  j  confect;  Fr.  confit,  confiture;  It. 
confetto,  confettvra,  or  confezione ;  Sp.  confite  ;  Port. 
confeito  ;  from  the  L.  confectura,  confectas,  conjicio, 
con  and/acio,  to  make.] 

A  dry  sweetmeat;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  pre- 
served with  sugar  and  dried.  Johnson. 

CO.Yl'FIT,  (kum'fit,)  v.  t.    To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 

Cowley. 

€OM'FIT-MaK-ER,  ti.  One  who  makes  or  prepares 
comfits. 

CO.M'FORT,  (kum'fttrt,)  v.  t.f  [Low  L.  conforto  ;  Fr. 
confortcr ;  Arm.  cdnforti,  or  eonforta  ;  It.  confortare; 
Sp.  and  Port,  confortar ;  Ir.  comii-fhurtach,  comfort, 
and  furtachd,  id.  ;  fnrtaighim,  to  relieve  or  help  :  from 
the  L.  con  and  fortis,  strong.] 

1.  To  strengthen;  to  invigorate;  to  cheer  or  en- 
liven. 

Light  excellcth  in  comforting  the  spirits  of  men.  Bac^fi. 

Comfort  ye  your  hearts.  — Gen.  xviii. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  mind  when  depressed  or  en- 
feebled ;  to  console  ;  to  give  new  vigor  to  the  spirits  ; 
to  cheer,  or  relieve  from  depression  or  trouble. 

with  him  and  to  comfort  nun.  — 

3.  In  law,  to  relieve,  assist,  or  encourage,  as  the 
accessory  to  a  crime  after  the  fact.  Blaclcstone. 

COM'FORT,  n. t  Reiief  from  pain;  ease;  rest,  or 
moderate  pleasure  after  pain,  cold,  or  distress,  or 
uneasiness  of  body.  The  word  signifies,  properly, 
new  strength,  or  animation  ;  and  relief  from  pain  is 
often  the  effect  of  strength.  In  a  popular  sense,  the 
word  signifies,  rather  negatively,  the  absence  of  pain, 
and  the  consequent  quiet,  than  positive  animation. 

2.  Relief  from  distress  of  mind  ;  the  ease  and 
quiet  which  is  experienced  when  pain,  trouble,  agi- 
tation, or  affliction,  ceases.  It  implies,  also,  some 
degree  of  positive  animation  of  the  spirits,  or  some 
pleasurable  sensations  derived  from  hope,  ami  agree- 
able prospects ;  consolation. 

Let  me  alone,  that  1  may  take  comfort  a  little.  — Job  X. 
Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole, 
—  Malt.  ix. 

3.  Support ;  consolation  under  calamity,  distress, 
or  danger. 

Let  thy  merciful  kindness  be  lor  my  comfort.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

4.  That  which  gives  strength  or  support  in  distress, 
difficulty,  danger,  or  infirmity  ;  as,  pious  children 
are  the  comfort  of  their  aged  parents. 

5.  In  law,  support;  assistance;  countenance;  en- 
couragement ;  as,  an  accessory  affords  aid  or  coin- 
fort  to  a  felun. 

6.  That  which  gives  security  from  want,  and  fur- 
nishes moderate  enjoyment;  as,  the  comforts  of  life. 

COM'FORT-A-ISLE,  a.  Being  in  a  state  of  ease,  or 
moderate  enjoyment;  as  a  person  after  sickness  or 
pain.  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 
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2.  Admitting  comfort;  that  may  afford  comfort. 
Who   can   promise  him   a  comfortable    appearance    b-fore   hii 

dreadful  Judge  ?  South. 

3.  Giving  comfort ;  afifbrdintr  consolation  ;  as,  be 
comfortable to  my  mother.     [04s.]  Shak. 

The  word  of  my  lord  the  king  shall  now   be  comfortable. — 2 
Sam.  xiv. 

4.  Placing  above  want,  and  affording  moderate 
enjoyment ;  as,  a  comfortable  provision  for  life. 

€0.M'F0RT-A-BLE,  n.     A  warm  coverlet  fur  a  bed, 

containing  down  or  cotton  quilted  in.      [America.! 
€0.M'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  enjoying 

comfort. 
COM'FORT-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  give  com- 
fort or  consolation. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem.  —  Is.  xl. 
2.  With  comfort  or  cheerfulness  ;  without  despair. 

Hope  comfortably  and  cheerfully  for  God's  perlormance. 

Hammond. 

COM'FORT-ED,  pp.  Strengthened  ;  consoled  ;  en- 
couraged. 

COM'FORT-ER,  71.  One  who  administers  comfort  or 
consolation;  one  who  strengthens  and  supports  Hie 
mind  in  distress  or  danger. 

1  looked  for  cotnfurleis,  but  found  none.  — Ps.  lxix. 
Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  — Job  xvi. 

2.  The  title  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  oflice  it  is 
to  comfort  and  support  the  Christian. 

But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name  —  he  will  teach  you  all  things.  —  John  xiv. 

3.  A  knit  woolen  tippet,  long  and  narrow. 
€0M'F0RT-FUL,  a.     Full  of  comfort. 
€0M'F0RT-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  strength  or  spir- 
its ;  giving  ease  ;  cheering  ;  encouraging  ;  consoling. 

€0M'FORT-LESS,a.  Without  comfort ;  without  any 
thing  to  alleviate  misfortune  or  distress. 

I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  —  John  xiv. 

COM'FORT-LESS-LY,  ado.   In  a  comfortless  manner 

COM'FORT-LESS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  comfort- 
less. 

COM'FORT-RESS,  71.     A  female  that  affords  comfort. 

COM'FREY,  I  (kum'fry,)  71.     [On.  L.  confirmo,  equiv- 

GOM'FRy,     (      alent  "to  cnnsoliilo.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Sym- 
phytum. 

€OM'I€,a.    [L.  comicus;  Gr.  KOjpitKOc,     See  Comedy.] 

1.  Relating  to  comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy. 

2.  Raising  mirth  ;  fitted  to  excite  merriment.  Shak. 
eOM'I€-AL,  a.t  Relating  to  comedy  ;  comic.     Gay. 

2.  Exciting  mirth  ;   diverting  ;   sportive  ;   droll. 

Addison. 
We  say  a  buffoon  is  a  comical  fellow,  or  his  story 
or  his  manners  are  comical. 
eOi\l'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
2.   In  a  comical  manner  ;   in  a  manner  to  raise 
mirth. 
eOM'ie-AL-NESS,  7i.     The  quality  of  being  comical ; 

the  power  or  quality  of  raising  mirth.  Johnson. 

6051'ING,  ppr.    [Fee  Come.]    Drawing  nearer  or  nigh  , 
approaching  ;  moving  toward  ;  advancing. 
2.  a.     Future  ;  yet  to  come  ;  as,  in  coming  ages. 
3.'  Forward  ;  ready  to  come. 

How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse.  Pope. 

[The  latter  sense  is  now  unusual.] 
eOAi'ING,  71.     The  act  of  coming;  approach. 
2.  The  state  of  being  come  ;  arrival. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming. — Gen.  xxx. 

COM'ING-IN,  71.     Entrance. 

1  know  thy  goiug-out  and  thy  coming-in. — 2  Kings  xix. 

2.  Beginning;  commencement;  as,  the  coming-in 
of  the  year.    2  Kings  xiii. 

3.  Income  ;  revenue.     [Not  now  used.]         Shak. 

4.  Compliance  ;  submission.     [Not  in  use.] 

Massinger. 
CO-MI"  TI-A,   (ko-mish'e-a,)  n.  pi.     [L.]     hi  ancient 

Rome,    a    term    applied    to    the    assemblies    of   the 

people,  for  electing  officers  and  passing  laws. 
€0-MI"TIAL,  (ko-mish'al,)  a.    II;.  comitia,  an  nsscm- 

bly  of  the  Romans  ;  probably  formed  from   cum  and 

eo,  Ir.  coimh,  W.  cym,  or  cyo.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  comitia  or  populai  assemblies  of 
the  Romans,  for  electing  officers  and  passing  laws. 

Middletou. 

2.  Relating  to  an  order  of  Presbyterian  assemblies 

Bp.  Bancroft. 
€0M'I-TY,  71.     [L.  comitas,  from  comes,  mild,  affable 
Ir.  caomh.] 

Mildness  and  suavity  of  manners  ;  courtesy  of  in 
tercourse  between  individuals  or  communities  ;  civil 
ity  ;  good-breeding.  Well-bred  people  are  character 
ized  by  comity  of  manners. 
eOM'MA,  ti.  [Gr.  xuppa,  a  segment,  from  kottti-',  to 
cut  off] 

1.  In  writing  and  printing,  this  point  [,]  denoting 
the  shortest  pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a  sen- 
tence into  divisions  or  members,  according  to  the 
construction.  Thus,  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not."  "  Virtue, 
wit,  knowledge,  are  excellent  accomplishments." 
"  Live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  in  the  pres- 
ent world." 

2.  In  music,  a  name  applied  to  the  interval  between 
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the  major  and  the  minor  tone ;  also  applied  to  some 
other  small  intervals.  Ed.  Eucyc. 

3.  Distinction.  Mdison. 

COM-MAND',  v.  t.  [It.  comandarc;  Sp.  comandar,  mau- 
dar ,'  Arm.  coumandi;  Fr.  commander  ;  con,  or  com, 
and  L.  manilo,  to  command,  to  commit  to  ;  Basque 
manatu  :  literally,  to  send  to,  to  send  forth,  from  the 
same  root  as  commend,  demand,  and  L.  moneo.  See 
Class  Mn.] 

1.  To  hid;  to  order;  to  direct ;  to  charge  ;  imply- 
ing authority,  and  power  to  control,  and  to  require 
obedience. 

We  will  sacrifice  to   the  Loro  ontiind,  as  he  shall  command 

U5.  —  Kx.  viii. 
I  Imow    that    lie    (Abraham.    WIN    command    his    children    and 

his  household  idler  him,  and  uiev  will  keep  ihe  way  of  Lho 

Lord.  — Gen.  xviii. 

2.  To  govern,  lead,  or  direct.  ,  to  nave  or  to  exer- 
cise supreme  authority  over;  as,  Lord  Wellington 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain  ,  he  commanded  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

I!.  To  have  in  power;  to  lie  able  to  -serast-  power 
or  authority  over ;  as,  a  military  post  •s.nnnutnds  the 
surrounding  country  ;  a  fort  commands  the  harbor 

■I.  To  overlook,  or  have  in  the  power  ol  .tie  eve. 
without  obstruction. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the  wonu 

Addison- 

5.  To  direct ;  to  send. 

The  Lord  shall  commanil  the  blessing  on  thee.  —  Dent,  xxviii. 
The  Lord  will  command  his  loving  kindness.  — Ps.  xlii. 

6.  To  have  or  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over  ;  as,  a  good  magistrate  commands  the  respect  and 
affections  of  the  people. 

COM-MANI)',  o.  i.  To  have  or  to  exercise  supreme 
authority  ;  to  possess  the  chief  power  ;  to  govern  ; 
as,  the  general  commands  with  dignity  and  human- 
ity.    What  general  commands  in  Canada? 

COM-MAN I)',  n.tThe  right  or  power  of  governing  with 
chief  or  exclusive  authority;  supreme  power;  con- 
trol ;  as,  an  officer  has  a  brigade  under  his  command  ; 
he  takes  command  of  the  army  in  France  ;  an  appro- 
priate militant  term. 

2.  The  power  of  controlling ;  governing  influence  ; 
sway. 

lie  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers.    Dryden. 

3.  Cogent  or  absolute  authority. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure,  an 
avereion.  Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  commanding  ;  the  mandate  uttered  ; 
order  given. 

The  captain  gives  command.  Dryden. 

5.  "he  power  of  overlooking,  or  surveying,  with- 
out obstruction. 

The  el'-epy  slrand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  wilh  wide  command.  Dryden. 

6.  The  power  of  governing  or  controlling  by  force, 
or  of  defending  and  protecting;  as,  the  fortress  has 
complete  command  of  the  port. 

7.  That  which  is  commanded  ;  control  ;  as,  a  body 
of  troops  under  command.  Marshall. 

8.  Order;  request;  message;  any  communication 
desired,  or  sent;  a  complimentary  use. 

9.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military  force, 
under  the  command  of  a  particular  officer. 

eOM-MAND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  he  commanded. 

COM-MAN-DANT',  n.  [Fr.]  A  commander  ;  a  com- 
manding officer  of  a  place  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

Smollett. 

COM-MAND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  force  of  a  com- 
mand. 

COM-M.HND'ED,  pp  Ordered;  directed;  governed; 
controlled. 

€OM-MANI>'ER,  n.  t  A  chief;  one  who  has  supreme 
authority  ;  a  leader  ;  the  chief  officer  of  an  army,  or 
of  any  division  of  it.  The  term  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  or  of  a  squadron,  or  to  any 
supreme  officer;  as,  the  commander  of  the  land  or  of 
the  naval  force  ;  the  commander  of  a  ship. 

2.  In  the  nary,  an  officer  who  ranks  above  a  lieu- 
tenant and  below  a  captain. 

3.  One  on  whom  was  bestowed  a  eommandry. 

4.  A  heavv  beetle  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  pav- 
ing, &c. 

[This  gives  ns  the  primary  sense  of  L.  mando,  to 
send,  to  drive.] 

5.  An  instrument  of  surgery,  Wiseman. 

Among  several  orders  of  knight.?,  a  district  under 
the  control  of  a  member  of  the  order,  who  received 
the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  knights 
within  that  district,  and  expended  part  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounted  for  lhe  rest.  Brando. 

There  are  strict  and  regular  commandries,  obtained 
by  merit,  or  in  order  ;  and  others  are  of  grace  and 
favor,  bestowed  by  the  grand  master.  There  are  al- 
so commandries  for  the  religious,  in  the  orders  of  St. 
Bernard  and  St.  Anthony.  F.ncijc. 

COM-MAND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bidding;  ordering;  di- 
recting with  authority  ;  governing;  bearing  rule;  ex- 
ercising supreme  authority  ;  having  in  power  ;  over- 
looking without  obstruction. 
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2.  a.  Controlling  by  influence,  authority,  or  dig- 
nity ;  as,  a  man  of  commanding  manners  ;  a  cummand- 
in-r  eloquence. 

€OM-MANl)'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  commanding  man- 
ner. 

COM-MAND'MENT,  n.  A  command;  a  mandate; 
an  order  or  injunction  given  by  authority;  charge; 
precept. 

Why  do  ye  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  ?  —  Matt.  XV. 
This  is  lhe  first  and  great  commandment.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
A  new  commandment  I  give  lo  yon,  that  ye  love  one  another. 
—  John  xiii. 

2.  Byway  of  eminence,  a  precept  of  the  decalogue, 
or  moral  law,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  one  of  the  ten  commandments.     Ex.  xxxiv. 

3.  Authority  ;  coercive  power.  Slink. 
eOM-MAND'RESS,  n.    A  woman  invested  with  su- 
preme authority.                                                 Hooker. 

COM'MARK,  «.     [Fr.  comarquc ;  Sp.  comarcn.] 

The  frontier  of  a  country.  Shclton. 

COM-MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  [con  and  material.]  Consist- 
ing of  the  same  matter  with  another  thing.  Bacon. 

eOM-iMA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.  Participation  of  the 
same  matter.  Johnson. 

C<  i.M-MAT'IC,  a.  Having  short  clauses  or  sentences ; 
brief;  concise. 

fc/'OM'.MA-TISM,  7i.  [from  comma.]  Briefness;  con- 
ciseness in  writing.  Bp.  Horslet/. 

€OM-MEAS'l[R-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Measure.]  Hav- 
ing a  common  measure.  But  Commensurable  is 
generally  used. 

COMMF.  IL  FAUT,  (knm-il-fo,)  [Fr.]  As  it  should  be. 

COM-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.  Memorable  ;  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  or  noticed  with  honor.  [See  Memora- 
ble.] 

COM-MEM'O-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  commrmoro;  con  and 
memoro,  to  mention.     See  Memory.] 

To  call  to  remembrance  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  cele- 
brate with  honor  and  solemnity  ;  to  honor,  as  a  per- 
son or  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or  affection, 
intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  that  per- 
son or  event ;  as,  the  Lord's  supper  is  designed  to 
commemorate  the  sufferings  and  dying  love  of  our 
Savior. 

COM-MEM'O-Ra-TED,  pp.  Called  to  remembrance 
by  some  act  of  solemnity. 

€OM-MEM'0-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Celebrating  with  hon- 
or by  some  solemn  act. 

eOM-MEM-O-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  calling  to  re- 
membrance by  some  solemnity  ;  the  act  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  some  person  or  event  by  solemn  cel- 
ebration. The  feast  of  shells  at  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  first 
landing  of  our  ancestors  in  1620. 

Commemoration  day,  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
Eng.,  is  an  annual  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  university,  when  orations  are  delivered, 
and  prize  compositions  are  read  in  the  theater.  It 
is  the  great  day  of  festivity  fur  the  year.         Hnher. 

eOM-MEM'O-R'A-TIVE,  a.  t  Tending  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  something.  Atttrburu. 

€OM-MEM'0-KA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  preserve  the 
memory  of. 

COM-MENCE',  (kom  mens',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  commrneer; 
Port,  comcear  ;  Sp.  comcniar ;  It.  cominciarc ;  Arm. 
coumanei.     Perhaps  com  and  initio.] 

1.  To  begin  ;  to  take  rise  or  origin  ;  to  have  first 
existence  ;  as,  a  state  of  glory  to  commence  after  this 
life  ;  this  empire  commenced  at  a  late  period. 

2.  To  begin  to  be,  as  in  a  change  of  character. 

Let  not  learning,  too,  commence  its  foe.  Pope. 

3.  To  take  a  degree,  or  the  first  degree,  in  a  uni- 
versity or  college.  Bailey. 

COM-MENCE',  ».  t.  To  begin  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  per- 
form the  first  act ;  as,  to  commence  operations. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  originate  ;  to  bring  ;  as,  to  com- 
mence a  suit,  action,  or  process  in  law. 

COM-MENCED,  (kom-menst',)  pp.  Begun;  origi- 
nated. 

eoM-MENCE'MENT,  (kom-mens'inent,)  n.  Begin- 
ning ;  rise  ;  origin ;  first  existence ;  as,  the  com- 
mencement of  New  Style,  in  1752  ;  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  1775. 

2.  The  time  when  students  in  colleges  commence 
bachelors  ;  a  day  in  which  degrees  are  publicly  con- 
ferred in  the  English  and  American  universities. 

eOM-MEiNC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beginning;  entering  on  ; 
originating. 

COM-MHND',  v.  t.  [L.  commendo  ,•  con  and  mando  :  It. 
commendarc;  Port,  encammendnr ;  Fr.  recommander ; 
Sp.  comandar,  to  command,  and  formerly  to  commend. 
This  is  the  same  word  as  command,  differently  ap- 
plied. The  primary  sense  is,  to  send  to  or  throw  ; 
hence,  to  charge,  hid,  desire,  or  entreat.] 

1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or 
kindness  ;  to  speak  in  favor  of;  to  recommend. 

1  commend  lo  yon  Phebe,  our  sister.  —  Rom.  xvi. 

2.  To  commit ;  to  intrust  or  give  in  charge. 
Father,  into  Ihy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit.  —  l.nke  xxiii. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  mention  with  approbation. 

The  princes  commended  Sarni  before  Pharaoh. 

The  Lord  commended  lhe  onjnst  steward.  Bible. 
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4.  To  make  acceptable  or  more  acceptable. 

Em  meat  commcndelh  us  not  lo  God. —  1  Cor.  viii. 

5.  To  produce  or  present  to  favorable  notice. 

The  chorus  had  an  occasion  of  commending  their  voices  to  lhe 
king.  Dryden. 

6.  To  send  or  bear  to. 

These  draw  the  chariot  which  Latinus  sends, 

And  lhe  rich  present  lo  the  prince  commends.  Dryden. 

eOM-MENU',  n.     Commendation.    [JVot  used.]    Shale. 

eOM-MENO'A-BLE.  a.  [Fr.  reeommundable ;  It.  com- 
mendable. Formerly  accented  improperly  on  the 
first  syllable.] 

That  may  be  commended  or  praised  ;  worthy  of 
approbation  or  prais i ;  laudable. 

Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church  are  commendable. 

Bacon. 

€OM-MEXD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  com- 
mendable. 

eOM-ME.N'D'A-BLY,  adv.  Laudi.bly  :  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner. 

eOM-MEND'AM,  n.  [L.]  In  ecclesiastical  law, in  Eng- 
land, a  benefice  or  living  commended,  by  the  king  or 
head  of  the  church,  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman,  lo  hold 
till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided.  This  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  perpetual.  Blackstone. 

The  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a 
benefice  given  to  a  layman,  to  hold  as  a  deposit  for 
six  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c,  or  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic, to  perform  the  pastoral  duties,  till  the  benefice 
is  provided  with  a  regular  incumbent.  Encyc. 

COM-MENITA-TA-RY,   n.     TFr.   commendataire ;    It. 
commendotario,  commcudatorc^] 
One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

€OM-A1END-a'T10N,  n.     [L.  commendatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  commending  ;  praise;  favorable  rep- 
resentation in  words  ;  declaration  of  esteem. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  letters  of  commendation  ?  —  2  Cor. 
xxxi.  • 

2.  Ground  of  esteem,  approbation,  or  praise  ;  that 
which  presents  a  person  or  thing  to  another  in  a  fa- 
vorable light,  and  lenders  worthy  of  regard  or  accept- 
ance. 

Good-nature  is  lhe  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man. 

Dryden. 

3.  Service  ;  respects  ;  message  of  love.        Slink. 

Note In  imitation  of  the  French,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  recommendation,  Ace,  for  commendation. 
But,  in  most  instances,  it  is  better  to  use  the  word 
without  the  prefix  re.  A  letter  of  commendation  is 
the  preferable  phrase. 

eOM-MEND'A-TOR,  n.  One  who  holds  a  benefice 
in  commendam.  Chalmers. 

€O.M-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Which  serves  to  com- 
mend ;  presenting  to  favorable  notice  or  reception  ; 
containing  praise  ;  as,  a  commendatory  letter. 

Bacon.     Pope. 
2.  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam  ;  as,  a  com- 
mendatory bishop. 

COM-MEND'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  commendation  ;  eulogy. 

South. 

COM-MEND'ED,  pp.  Praised  ;  represented  favorably  ; 
committed  in  charge. 

C<  )M-MEN'1)'ER,  H.     One  who  commends  or  praises. 

€OM-MENI)'ING,  ppr.  Praising;  representing  favor- 
ably ;  committing  or  delivering  in  charge. 

COM-MENS'AL,  n.     [L.  «m  and  mMsi/,  table.] 

One  that  eats  at  the  same  table.     [06.-.-.]     Chaucer- 

COM-MEN-SAL'I-TY,  77.  [Sp.  commensalta  ;  Xt.com- 
mcnsalis ,'  con  and  oieusa,  a  table.] 

Fellowship  at  table  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  eating 
at  the  same  table.     [Little  used.]     Brown.     Gillies. 

eOM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,     In.  [Fr.  commensura- 

COM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS,  j      bililc.] 

The  capacity  of  being  compared  with  another  in 
measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another,  or  of 
having  a  common  measure.  Brown.     Hole. 

eOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,from  con  and  L.  men- 
sura,  measure.    See  Measure.] 

That  have  a  common  measure  ;  that  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  number  or  quantity.  Tims  a  yard 
and  a  foot  are  commensurable,  as  hotli  may  be  m  as- 
ured  by  inches.  Commensurable  numbers  are  those 
which  may  he  measured  or  divided  by  another  num- 
ber without  a  remainder,  as  12  and  18,  which  may 
be  measured  by  0  and  3. 

Commensurable  surds,  are  those  which,  being  re- 
duced to  their  least  terms,  become  true  figurative 
quantities  of  their  kind,  and  are  therefore  as  a  ra- 
tional quantity  to  a  rational  one.  Barlow. 

€OM-MEN'SfJ-R.\-BLY,  adv.  In  a  commensurable 
manner. 

COM-MEN'SU-RATE,  a.  [It.  eonmensurnre  :  Sp.  con- 
mensnrar,  whence  conmensurativo i  con  and  L.  mensu- 
ra,  measure.] 

1.  Having  a  common  measure. 
Q.  Equal ;  proportional ;  having  equal  measure  or 
extent ;  as,  we  find  nothing  in  this  life  commensurate 
to  our  desires. 

€OM-MEN'SU-RaTE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a  common 
measure. 

€OM-MEN'SU-Ra-TED,  pp.  Reduced  to  a  common 
measure. 
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COM-MEN'SU-RATE-LY,  adv.  With  the  capacity 
of  measuring  or  being  measured  by  some  other 
thing.  Holder. 

2.  With  equal  measure  or  extent. 

eOM-MEN'SU-RATE-NESS,  n.  duality  of  being 
commensurate.  Foster. 

€OM-MEN'SU-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a  com- 
mon measure. 

COM-MEN-SU-Ra'TION,  n.  Proportion,  or  propor- 
tion in  measure  ;  a  state  of  having  a  common  measure. 


COM'MENT,  v.  i.  [L.  commentor,  to  cast  in  the  mind, 
to  think,  to  devise,  to  compose  ;  from  con  and  mens, 
mind,  or  the  same  root.  It.  comentare :  Fr.  commenler ; 
Sp.  comentar ;  Fort,  commentar.     See  Mind.] 

1.  To  write  notes  on  the  works  of  an  author,  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  explain  par- 
ticular passages  ;  to  explain  ;  to  expound  ;  to  anno- 
tate ;  followed  by  on.  We  say,  to  comment  on  an  au- 
thor, or  on  his  writings.  Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  To  make  remarks,  observations,  or  criticisms, 
either  on  a  book,  or  writing,  or  on  actions,  events,  or 
opinions.  Shak. 

COM'MENT,  v.  t.    To  explain.  Fuller. 

2.  To  feign  ;  to  devise.     [  Obs.]  Speiiser. 

€OM'MENT,  n.  A  note,  intended  to  illustrate  a  writ- 
ing, or  a  difficult  passage  in  an  author  ;  annotation  ; 
explanation  ;  exposition  ;  as,  the  comments  of  Scott  on 
the  Scriptures. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  illustrates  ;  as,  a  man's 
conduct  is  the  best  comment  on  his  declarations.  Pov- 
erty and  disgrace  are  very  significant  comments  on 
lewdness,  gambling,  and  dissipation. 

3.  Remark  ;  observation. 


€OM'MENT-A-RY,  n.  A  comment ;  exposition  ;  ex- 
planation ;  illustration  of  difficult  and  obscure  pas- 
sages in  an  author. 

2.  A  book  of  comments  or  annotations. 

3.  An  historical  narrative  ;  a  memoir  of  particular 
transactions  :  as,  the  Commentaries  of  Cesar. 

€OM'MENT-A-RY,  v.  t.  To  write  notes  upon.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

eOM'MEN-TATE,  v.  t.  To  make  comments  ;  to  write 
notes  upon.  Purs,  of  Lit. 

COM'MENT-A-TOR,  «.  One  who  comments;  one 
who  writes  annotations  ;  an  expositor  ;  an  annotator. 
[The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  and  that  on  the  third 
are  nearly  equal.] 

eOM-MENT-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mentator. 

COM'MENT-ER,  n.     One  that  writes  comments  ;  an 
2.  One  who  makes  remarks.  [annotator. 

eOM'MENT-ING,  ppr.  Making  notes  or  comments 
on  something  said  or  written. 

€OM-MEN-TI"TIOUS,  (kom-men-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  com- 
mentitius.] 

Invented  ;  feigned  ;  imaginary.  Glanville. 

GOM'MEROE,  n.  [Fr.  commerce  ;  L.  commercium  :  con 
and  mercor,  to  buy  ;  vierz,  merco.  See  Class  Mr,  No. 
3.  It.  commercio  ;  Sp.  comercio ;  Port,  commercio.  For- 
merly accented  on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  an  interchange  or  mutual 
change  of  goods,  wares,  productions,  or  property  of 
any  kind,  between  nations  or  individuals,  either  by 
barter,  or  by  purchase  and  sale  :  trade  ;  traffic.  Com- 
merce is  foreign  or  inland.  Foreign  commerce  is  the 
trade  which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another;  in- 
land commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the  trade  in  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  between  citizens  of  the  same 
nation  or  state.     Active  commerce.     See  Aotive. 

2.  Intercourse  between  individuals  ;  interchange 
of  work,  business,  civilities,  or  amusements  ;  mutual 
dealings  in  common  life. 

3.  Familiar  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

4.  Interchange  ;  reciprocal  communications  ;  as, 
there  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas.  D.  Webster. 

€OM-MERCE',  v.  i.    To  traffic  ;  to  carry  on  trade. 
2.  To  hold  intercourse  with.  [Raleigh. 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skips,  Milton. 

€OM-MER'CIAL,  (kom-mer'shal,)  a.t  Pertaining  to 
commerce  or  trade  ;  as,  commercitd  concerns  ;  commer- 
cial relations. 

2.  Carrying  on  commerce  ;  as,  a  commercial  nation. 

3.  Proceeding  from  trade  ;  as,  commercial  benefits 
or  profits. 

eOM-MER'CIAL-LY",  adv.     In  a  commercial  view. 

Burke. 
COM-MER'CING,  ppr.     Holding  intercourse  witli ;  as, 

and  looks  commercing  with  the  skies.  Mdtmi. 

eOM'MERE,  (-mire,)  n.     [Fr.  mere.] 

A  common  mother. 
GOM-MET'IC,  a.    Giving  a  gloss  or  beauty. 
€OM'MI-GRa  TE,  v.  i.     [L.  commigro  ;  con-  and  migro, 

to  migrate.] 
To  migrate  together  ;  to  move  in  a  body  from  one 

country  or  place  to  another,  for  permanent  residence. 

I  Little  used.] 
GOM-MI-GRa'TION,  n.     The  moving  of  a  body  of 

people  from  one  country  or  place  to  another,  with  a 

view  to  permanent  residence.  Woodward. 
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COM-MI-Na'TION,  n.  [L.  comminatio ;  con  and  mi- 
natio,  a  threatening,  from  minor,  to  threaten.  See 
Menace.] 

1.  A  threat  or  threatening ;  a  denunciation  of  pun- 
ishment or  vengeance. 

2.  The  recital  of  God's  threatenings  on  stated  days  ; 
an  office  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
appointed  to  be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  on  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  Encyc. 

€OM-MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Threatening;  denouncing 
punishment.  B.  Jonson. 

€OM-MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.  t.  [con  and  mingle.] 
To  mix  together ;  to  mingle  in  one  mass,  or  inti- 
mately ;  to  blend.     [See  Mingle.]  Shak. 

€OM-MIN"GLE,  v.  i.  To  mix  or  unite  together,  as 
different  substances.  Bacon. 

€OM-MIN"GL£D,  pp.    Mingled  together. 

€OM-MIN"GLING,  ppr.     Mingling  together. 

COM-MIN'TT-aTE,  v.  t.  To  grind  [JVoi  used.]  [See 
Comminute.] 

eOM-MIN'Q-I-BLE,  a.     Reducible  to  powder.  Brown. 

eOM'MI-NtjTE,  v.  t.  [L  comminuo ;  con  and  minuo, 
to  lessen,  from  the  root  of  minor;  Ir.  mion,  min,  fine, 


small,  tender  ;  W.  main,  man  ;  Ar.  ,  -.*>  manna,  to  di- 
minish.    Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

To  make  small  or  fine  ;  to  reduce  to  minute  parti- 
cles, or  to  a  fine  powder,  by  breaking,  pounding,  rasp- 
ing, or  grinding  ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate  ;  to  levi- 
gate. It  is  chiefly  or  wholly  applied  to  substances 
not  liquid.  Bacon. 

eOM'MI-Nu-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  fine  particles; 
pulverized  ;  triturated. 

eOM'Mi-NtJ-TING, ppr.  Reducing  to  fine  particles; 
pulverizing;  levigating. 

€OM-MI-Nu'TION,  n.    The  act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  or  to  small  particles  ;  pulverization. 
2.  Attenuation  ;  as,  comminution  of  spirits.  Bacon. 

COM-MIS'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Commiserate.]  De- 
serving of  commiseration  or  pity  ;  pitiable  ;  that  may 
excite  sympathy  or  sorrow. 

This  commiserable  person,  Edward.  Bacon. 

i Little  used,] 
M-MIS'EIt-ATE,  v.  t.      [L.   commiseror;   con  and 
misereor,  to  pity.     See  Miserable.] 

1.  To  pity  ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  feel  sorrow,  pain, 
or  regret,  for  another  in  distress  ;  applied  to  persons. 


2.  To  regret ;  to  pity  ;  to  be  sorry  for  ;  as,  to  com- 
miserate our  mutual  ignorance.  Locke. 
COM-MIS'ER-a-TED,  pp.     Pitied. 
€OM-MIS'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Pitying  ;  compassionat- 
ing ;  feeling  sorrow  for. 
eOM-MIS-ER-A'TION,  ?i.t  Pity  ;  compassion  ;  a  sym- 
pathetic suffering  of  pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wants,  af- 
flictions, or  distresses  of  another. 

I   can   not    [hink   of  these    poor  deluded  creatures  but    with 
commiseration. 

€OM-MIS'ER-A-TTVE-LY,  adv.     From  compassion. 

COM-MIS'ER-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  pities.    Brown. 

COM-MIS-Sa'RI-AL,  a.  [See  Commissary.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  commissary. 

Smollett  uses  Commissorial  ;  but  this  is  not  regu- 
lar nor  authorized. 

€OM-MIS-Sa'R[-AT,  n.  [Sp.  comisariato.  See  Com- 
missary.] 

The  office  or  employment  of  a  commissary  ;  or  the 
whole  body  of  officers  in  the  commissary's  depart- 
ment. Tooke,  Rnss.  i.  575. 

eOM'MIS-SA-RY,  n.  [Fr.  commissaire ;  It.  and  Port. 
commissario  ;  Sp.  comisario  ;  Low  L.  commissarius  ; 
from  coinmissus,  committo  ;  con  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  commissioner  ;  one  to  whom 
is  committed  some  charge,  duty,  or  office,  by  a  supe- 
rior power  ;  one  who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute 
some  office  or  duty,  in  the  place,  or  as  the  represent- 
ative, of  his  superior. 

2.  In  ecclesiastical  (am,  an  officer  of  the  bishop,  who 
exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  places  of  the  dio- 
cese so  far  distant  from  the  episcopal  see,  that  the 
chancellor  can  not  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal  consistory  court,  without  putting  them  to 
inconvenience.  Jiyliffe.     Encijc. 

3.  In  a  military  sense,  an  officer  who  has  the  charge 
of  furnishing  provisions,  clothing,  &c,  for  an  army. 
Commissaries  are  distinguished  by  different  names, 
according  to  their  duties  ;  as,  commissary-general,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  supplies,  and  has 
under  him  deputy  commissaries  and  issuing  commissa- 
ries; the  latter  to  issue  or  distribute  the  supplies. 

4.  An  officer  who  musters  the  army,  receives  and 
inspects  the  muster-rolls,  and  keeps  an  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  army.  He  is  called  the  commis- 
sary-general of  musters.  The  commissary  of  horses 
has  the  inspection  of  the  artillery  horses ;  and  the 
commissary  of  stores  has  charge  of  all  the  stores  of 
the  artillery.  Encyc. 

€OM'MIS-SA-RY-GEN'ER-AL,  n.  The  head  of  the 
commissary  department. 

€OM'MIS-SA-RY-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  commis- 
sary. Jiyliffe. 
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COM-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [Fr.  commission  ;  It. 
commisione;  Sp.  comision;  L.  cojnmissio,  with  a  differ- 
ent application,  from  committo ;  con  and  mitto,  to 
send.l 

1.  The  act  of  committing,  doing,  performing,  or 
perpetrating  ;  as,  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  sending  to;  the  act  of 
intrusting,  as  a  charge  or  duty. 

3.  A  writing  from  proper  authority,  given  to  a  per- 
son as  his  warrant  for  exercising  certain  powers,  or 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  whether  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  military.     Hence, 

4.  The  thing  committed,  or  power  and  authority 
given. 

5.  By  a  metonymy,  a  number  of  persons  joined  in 
an  office  or  trust. 

6.  In  commerce,  the  state  of  acting  under  authority 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  for  another.  To 
trade  or  do  business  on  commission,  is  to  buy  or  -sell 
for  another  by  his  authority.    Hence, 

7.  The  allowance  made  to  a  factor  or  commission 
merchant  for  transacting  business,  which  is  a  certain 
rate  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  bought  or  sold. 

8.  To  put  a  skip  into  commission,  is  to  send  it  forth 
on  public  service  after  it  has  been  laid  up. 

9.  To  put  tkc  great  seal  into  commission,  is  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  during  the  period 
that  intervenes  between  the  going  out  of  one  lord 
keeper  and  the  accession  of  another. 

Commission  of  bankruptcy,  is  a  commission  issuing 
from  the  chancellor  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other 
countries  from  some  proper  authority,  appointing 
and  empowering  certain  persons  to  examine  into 
the  facts  relative  to  an  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  to 
secure  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  for  the 
creditors. 

Commissioii,  J  lunacy,  is  a  commission  issuing  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  authorize  an  inquiry 
whether  a  person  is  a  lunatic  or  not. 

Commission  officer,  in  the  army  or  navy,  is  an  officer 
who  has  a  commission,  in  distinction  from  subaltern 
officers. 
€OM-MIS'SION,  (kom-mish'un,)  v.  t.  To  give  a 
commission  to  ;  to  empower  or  authorize  by  com- 
mission. The  president  and  senate  appoint,  but  the 
president  commissions.  United  States. 

2.  To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  lo  the  Lalian  land.  Dryden. 

3.  To  authorize  or  empower. 

Note.- — Commissionate,  in  a  like  sense,  has  been 
used,  but  rarely. 

COM-MIS'SION-AL,       )   a.    Appointed  by  warrant. 

eOM-MIS'SION-A-RY,  i       [Little  used.] 

COM-MIS'SION-iSD,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  a 
commission  ;  empowered  ;  authorized. 

€OM-MIS'SION-ER,  n.  A  person  who  has  a  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority,  to  perform 
some  office,  or  execute  some  business,  for  the  person 
or  government  which  employs  him,  and  gives  him 
authority  ;  as,  commissioners  for  settling  the  bounds 
of  a  state,  or  for  adjusting  claims. 

OOM-MIS'SION-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  commission  to; 
furnishing  with  a  warrant ;  empowering  by  letters 
patent  or  other  writing;  authorizing. 

€OM-MIS'S10N-MER'CHANT,  n.  A  merchant  who 
transacts  business  as  the  agent  of  other  men,  ill 
buying  and  selling,  and  receives  a  rate  per  cent,  as 
his  commission,  or  reward. 

eOM'MIS-SlJRE,  71.  [I,,  commissura,  from  committo, 
commissus;  literally, a  sending  or  thrusting  together.] 

1.  A  joint,  seam,  or  closure ;  the  place  where  two 
bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  meet  and  unite  ;  an  inter- 
stice or  cleft  between  particles  or  parts,  as  between 
plates  or  lamella?. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  joint  between  two  stones, 
or  application  of  the  surface  of  one  to  that  of  another. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  suture  of  the  cranium  or  skull  ; 
articulation  ;  the  corners  of  the  lips.  Also,  certain 
parts  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  uniting  the  two 
hemispheres.  Coxe. 

COM-MIT',  v.  t.t  [L.  committo,  to  send  to,  or  thrust 
together  ;  con  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  mettre,  to  put, 
set,  or  lay ;  commettre,  to  commit  ;  It.  mcttcre,  com- 
metUre  ;  Sp.  meter,  cometcr;  Port,  meter,  cometcr.] 

Literally,  to  send  to  or  upon  ;  to  throw,  put,  or  lay 
upon.    Hence, 

.1.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  put  into  the  hands  or  power 
of  another  ;  to  intrust ;  with  to. 

Commit  thy  way  lo  the  Lord.—  Pa.  xxxvii. 

The  thing's  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  commit  to  faithful  men.— 
2  Tim.  ii. 

2.  To  put  into  any  place  for  preservation  ;  to  de- 
posit ;  as,  to  commit  a  passage  in  a  book  to  memory  ; 
to  commit  the  body  to  the  grave. 

3.  To  put  or  send  to,  for  confinement ;  as,  to  com- 
mit an  offender  to  prison.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  commit  is  used  for  imprison.  The  sheriff  has 
committed  the  offender. 

These  two  were  committed,  at  least  reatrained  of  their  liberty. 

Clarendon. 

4.  To  do ;  to  effect  or  perpetrate  ;  as,  to  commit 
murder,  treason,  felony,  or  trespass. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  —  Ex.  XX. 
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5.  To  join  or  put  together,  for  a  contest ;  to  match  ; 
followed  hy  with;  a  Lutinism. 

How  does  Philopolis  commit  the  opponent  with  the  respondent. 
[Little  used.)  More. 

6.  To  place  in  a  state  of  hostility  or  incongruity. 
"  Committing  short  and  long  words."  Rut  this  seems 
to  be  the  same  signification  as  the  foregoing. 

7.  To  expose  or  endanger  by  a  preliminary  step  or 
decision  which  can  not  be  recalled  ;  as,  to  commit 
the  peace  of  a  country  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a 
belligerent. 

You  might  have  satisfied  cYfry  duty  of  political  friendship  with- 
out committing  the  honor  of  your  sovereign.         Junius. 

8.  To  engage  ;  to  pledge;  or  to  pledge  by  implica- 
tion. 

The  trenerit!  addressed  letters  to  Gen.  Gittes  nnd  to  Gen. 
Heath,  cautioning  diem  against  any  sudden  ;issent  to  the 
proposal,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  committing 
the  faith  of  the  Dulled  Stales.  Marsliall. 

&And  witl)  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  commit  one's 
self,  is  to  do  some  act,  or  make  some  declaration, 
which  may  bind  the  person  in  honor,  good  faith,  or 
consistency,  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  or 
to  adhere  to  the  tenure  of  that  declaration. 

9.  To  refer  or  intrust  to  a  committee,  or  select 
number  of  persons,  fur  their  consideration  and  report ; 
a  term  of  legislation ;  as,  the  petition  or  the  bill  is 
committed.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  commit 
the  bill  ? 

10.  To  commit  fully,  is  to  commit  to  prison  for  trial, 
in  distinction  from  a  temporary  commitment  while 
under  examination.  Bouvicr. 

eOM-MIT'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  committing ;  a 
sending  to  prison  ;  a  putting  into  prison  ;  imprison- 
ment. It  is  equivalent  to  sen/ling  or  putting  in  sim- 
ply ;  as,  a  commitment  to  the  Tower,  or  to  Newgate  ; 
or,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitting  the  name  of  the 
place,  it  is  equivalent  to  putting  into  prison;  as,  the 
offender  is  secured  by  commitment. 

2.  An  order  for  confining  in  prison.  But  more 
generally  we  use  mittimus. 

3.  The  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  ;  a  term  in  legislation ;  as,  the  com- 
mitment of  a  petition  or  a  bill  to  a  select  number  of 
persons  for  consideration  and  report. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  in  charge,  or  intrusting. 

5.  A  doing,  or  perpetration,  ;ls  of  sin  or  a  crime  ; 
commission.  Clarendon. 

6.  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  ;  or  the  act  of 
exposing  or  endangering.  [See  the  verb,  Nos.  7 
and  8.1  Hamilton. 

eOM-MIT'TAL,  n.    A  pledge,  actual  or  implied. 

€OM-MlT'TED,  pp.  Delivered  in  trust  ;  given  in 
charge  ;  deposited  ;  imprisoned  ;  done  ;  perpetrated  ; 
engaged  ;   exposed  ;   referred  to  a  committee. 

Fully  committed;  committed  to  prison  for  trial. 
[See  Commit  " 

GOM-MIT'TEE,  n.  One  or  more  persons  elected  or 
appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  business  is  referred, 
either  by  a  legislative  body  or  either  branch  of  it,  or 
by  a  court,  or  by  any  corporation,  or  by  any  society, 
or  collective  body  of  men  acting  together.  In  legis- 
lative bodies,  a  house  or  branch  of  that  body  may 
resolve  or  form  itself  into  a  committee,  called  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  when  the  speaker  leaves 
the  chair,  and  one  of  the.  members  acts  as  chairman. 
Standing  committees  are  such  as  continue  during  the 
existence  of  the  legislature,  and  to  these  are  com- 
mitted all  matters  that  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
their  appointment ;  as,  the  committee  of  elections,  or 
of  privileges,  &c.  Special  committers  are  appointed  to 
consider  antl  report  on  particular  subjects. 

eOM-MIT'TEE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  and  profit  of 
committees.  Milton. 

COM-MIT'TER,  n.  One  who  commits;  one  who 
does  or  perpetrates.  South. 

€OM-MIT'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  committed. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

COM-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Giving  in  trust ;  depositing  ; 
imprisoning;  perpetrating;  engaging;  referring  to  a 
committee  ;  exposing. 

COM-MIX',  v.  t.  [L.  commisceo,  cominirtus ;  con  and 
misceo,  to  mix.     [See  Mix.] 

To  mix  or  mingle  ;  to  blend  ;  to  mix,  as  different 
substances.  Bacon.     Newton. 

60M-MIX',  V.  i.     To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  Shale. 

eOM-MIX'-ED,  fkom-mixt',  )  pp.    Mixed;  blanded. 

eOM-MIX'ING,  ppr.     Mixing;  blending. 

eo.M-MIX'TION,  (kom-mix'chun,)  re.  Mixture;  a 
blending  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass  or 
compound.  Brown. 

Commixion  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  but  is  hardly 
legitimate. 

COM-MIXT'URE,  (kom-mixt'yur,)  n.  The  act  of 
mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled  ;  the  blending  of 
ingredients  in  one  mass  or  compound.  Bacon, 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things; 
composition ;  compound.     Bacon.     Shak.     fVotton. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  a  method  of  acquiring  property,  by 
blending  different  substances  belonging  to  different 
proprietors.  Encyc. 

eO.U-MODE',  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  commodns,  conveni- 
ent ;  con,  or  com,  and  modus,  manner.     See  .Mode.] 
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1.  A  kind  of  headdress  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Addison. 

2.  A  chest  of  drawers  often  with  shelves  added, 
and  other  conveniences 

eOM-Mo'DI-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  commode;  It.  comodo ;  Sp. 
id. ;  L.  commodus.     See  Mode.] 

Convenient;  suitable;  fit;  proper;  adapted  to  its 
use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants  and  necessities ;  as,  a 
commodious  house  or  room. 

The  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in.  —  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

It  is  followed  by  for  before  a  noun  ;  as,  a  place 
commodious  for  a  camp. 

eOM-Mo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Conveniently  ;  in  a  com- 
modious manner;  suitably;  in  a  manner  to  afford 
ease,  or  to  prevent  uneasiness  ;  ns,  a  house  commndi- 
oushj  situated  ;  we  may  pass  life  commodiously  with- 
out the  restraints  of  ceremony. 

COM-Mo'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Convenience;  fitness; 
suitableness  for  its  purpose  ;  as,  the  commodiousness 
of  a  house  or  an  apartment ;  the  commodiousness  of  a 
situation  for  trade. 

eOM-MOD'I-TY,  n.  [L.  commoditas ;  It.  cmnoditd ;  Fr. 
commoditc  ;  Sp.  comodidad  ;  Port,  commodidade.  See 
Commode.] 

1.  Primarily,  convenience  ;  profit  ;  advantage  ; 
interest.  "  Men  seek  their  own  commodity."  In 
this  sense  it  was  used  by  Hooker,  Sidney,  oic. ;  but 
this  is  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete. 

2.  That  which  affords  ease,  convenience,  or  advan- 
tage ;  any  thing  that  is  useful,  but  particularly  in 
commerce,  including  every  thing  movable  that  is 
bought  and  sold,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce 
of  land  and  manufactures.  Unless,  perhaps,  ani- 
mals may  be  excepted,  the  word  includes  all  the 
movables  which  are  objects  of  commerce. 

Commodities  are  movables,  valuable  by  money,  the  common 
measure.  Locke. 

The  principal  use  of  money  is  to  save  tiic  commutation  of  more 
bulky  commodities.  Arbuthnot. 

Staple  commodities,  are  those  which  are  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  a  country,  and  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  exportation.  Thus  fiour  is  the  staple 
commodity  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  ;  fiour 
and  tobacco,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  cotton  and 
rice,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  cotton  and 
sugar,  of  Louisiana. 
€OM'MO-DoRE,  n.  [This  word  is  probably  n  corrup- 
tion of  the  ItaPan  comandatore,  a  commander;  or 
the  Spanish  comendador,  a  superior  of  a  monastery, 
or  a  knight  who  holds  a  commandry.] 

1.  The  officer  who  commands  a  squadron  or  de- 
tachment of  ships,  destined  on  a  particular  enter- 
prise. In  the  British  marine,  a  naval  officer  having 
the  temporary  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Brande. 

2.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain, 
when  two  or  more  ships  of  war  are  cruising  in  com- 
pany. Totten. 

3.  The  convoy  or  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, which  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to  conduct 
the  ether  ships. 

COM-MOD-U-La'TION,  n.     [L.  con  and  modulatio.] 
Measure  ;  agreement.     [Little  used.]       Hakewill. 

€OM'MOIGNE,  f-moin,)  re.  [Fr.]  A  monk  of  the 
same  convent.     [JVut  in  use.]  Sclden. 

COM'MON,  a.t  [L.  communis;  Fr.  commun ;  Ann. 
coumun  ;  It.  comune  ;  Sp.  comun  ;  Port,  comvium ;  Goth. 
gamains  ;  Sax.  gemam  ;  G.  gemcin  ;  D.  genic.cn ;  Sw. 
gemen  ;  Dan.  gemcen  ;  Ir.  ciimaun  ;  Goth,  gaiuana,  a  fel- 
low, fellowship.  This  word  may  be  composed  of  cum 
and  man,  men,  the  plural  men  being  equivalent  to 
people  and  vulgus.  The  last  syllable  is  clearly  from 
the  root  of  many,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  root 
of  man,  and  mean  is  of  the  same  family.  Hence  we 
see  the  connection  between  common  and  mean,  as 
vulgar,  from  vulgus,  Eng.  folks-] 

1.  Belonging  equally  to  more  than  one,  or  to  many 
indefinitely  ;  as,  life  and  sense  are  common  to  man 
and  beast ;  the  common  privileges  of  citizens  ;  the 
common  wants  of  men. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  public;  having  no  separate 
owner.     The  right  to  a  highway  is  common. 

3.  General ;  serving  for  the  use  of  all ;  as,  the 
common  prayer. 

4.  Universal ;  belonging  to  all  ;  as,  the  earth  is 
said  to  be  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 

5.  Public  ;  general  ;  frequent  ;  as,  common  report. 

6.  Usual  ;  ordinary  ;  as,  the  common  operations  of 
nature  ;  the  common  forms  of  conveyance  ;  the  com- 
mon rules  of  civility. 

7.  Of  no  rank  or  superior  excellence;  ordinary. 
Applied  to  men,  it  signifies,  not  noble,  not  distin- 
guished by  noble  descent,  or  not  distinguished  by 
office,  character,  or  talents  ;  as,  a  common  man  ;  a 
common  soldier.  Applied  to  tilings,  it  signifies,  not 
distinguished  by  excellence  or  superiority  ;  as,  a 
common  essay  ;  a  common  exertion.  It,  however,  is 
not  generally  equivalent  to  mean,  which  expresses 
something  lower  in  rank  or  estimation. 

8.  Prostitute  ;  lewd  ;  as,  a  common  woman. 

9.  In  grammar,  such  verbs  as  signify  both  action 
and  passion  are  called  common;  as,  asjiernor,  I 
despise  or  am  despised  ;  also,  such  nouns  as  are  both 
masculine  and  feminine  ;  as,  parens. 
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10.  A  common  bud,  in  botany,  is  one  that  contains 
both  leaves  and  flowers  ;  a  common  peduncle,  one 
that  bears  several  flowers  ,  a  common  perianth,  one 
that  incloses  several  distinct  fructifications ;  a  cmn- 
vion  receptacle,  one  that  connects  several  distinct 
fructifications.  Marlyn. 

Common  divisor,  or  measure,  in  mathematics,  is  a 
number  or  quantity  that  divides  two  or  more  num- 
bers or  quantities  without  a  remainder. 

Common  lam ;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  unwritten  law,  the  law  that  receives  its 
binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  and  universal 
reception,  in  distinction  from  the  written  or  statute 
law.  That  body  of  rules,  principles,  and  customs, 
which  have  been  received  from  our  ancestors,  and 
by  which  courts  have  been  governed  in  their  judi- 
cial decisions.  The  evidence  of  this  law  is  to  be 
found  in  tiie  reports  of  those  decisions,  and  the 
records  of  the  courts.  Some  of  these  rules  may 
have  originated  in  edicts  or  statutes  which  are  now 
lost,  or  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  particular 
grants  or  charters  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  many 
of  them  originated  in  judicial  decisions  founded  on 
natural  justice  and  equity,  or  on  local  customs. 

Common  pleas ;  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  king's 
courts,  now  held  in  Westminster  Hail.  It  consists 
of  a  chief  justice  and  three  other  justices,  anil  has 
cognizance  of  all  civil  causes,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  as  well  by  original  writ  as  by  removal  from 
the  inferior  courts.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  Blackstone. 

In  some  of  the  American  States,  a  court  of  common 
pleas  is  an  inferior  court,  whose  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  a  county,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  county 
court.  This  court  is  variously  constituted  in  differ- 
ent States,  and  its  powers  are  defined  by  statutes.  If. 
has  jurisdiction  of  civil  causes,  and  of  minor  of- 
fenses ;  but  its  final  jurisdiction  is  very  limited  ;  all 
causes  of  magnitude  being  removable  to  a  higher 
court  by  appeal,  or  by  writ  of  error. 

Common  prayer;  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  are  enjoined 
to  use,  under  a  penalty.  Encyc. 

Common  recovery ;  a  legal  process  for  barring  en- 
tails, remainders,  &c.     [See  Recovery.] 

Common  time  ;  in  music,  the  name  given  to  those 
varieties  of  time,  in  which  the  measure  consists  of 
two  or  of  four  equal  portions.  Edin.  Encyc. 

In  common  ;  equally  with  another,  or  with  others  ; 
to  be  equally  used  or  participated  by  two  or  more  ; 
as,  tenants  in  common ;  to  provide  for  children  in 
common  ;  to  assign  lands  to  two  persons  in  common, 
or  to  twenty  ire  common ;  we  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
Providence  in  common. 
GOM'MON,  re.  A  tract  of  ground,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  appropriated  to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to 
the  public,  or  to  a  number.  Thus  we  apply  the 
word  to  an  open  ground  or  space  in  a  highway,  re- 
served for  public  use. 

2.  In  law,  an  open  ground,  or  that  soil  the  use  of 
which  belongs  equally  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
or  of  a  lordship,  or  to  a  certain  number  of  proprie- 
tors ;  or  the  profit  which  a  man  uea'  in  the  land  of 
another  ;  or  a  right  which  a  person  has  to  pasture  his 
cattle  on  laud  of  another,  or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish, 
or  cut  wood,  or  the  like;  called  common  of  pasture, 
of  turbary,  of  piscary,  and  of  estovers. 

Common,  or  right  of  common,  is  appendant,  appurte- 
nant, because  of  vicinage,  or  in  gross. 

Common  appendant,  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  own- 
ers or  occupiers  of  arable  land  to  put  commonable 
beasts  upon  the  lord's  waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of 
other  persons  within  the  same  manor.  This  is  a 
matter  of  most  universal  right. 

Common  appurtenant,  may  be  annexed  to  lands  in 
other  lordships,  or  extend  to  other  beasts,  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable  ;  this  is  not  of 
common  right,  but  can  he  claimed  only  by  immemo- 
rial usage  and  prescription. 

Common  because  of  vicinage,  or  neighborhood,  is 
where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  have  usually  interconimoned 
with  one  another,  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying  into 
the  other's  fields  ;  this  is  a  permissive  right. 

Common  in  gross,  or  at  large,  is  annexed  to  a  man's 
person,  being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  deed  ; 
or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  as  by  a 
parson  of  a  church  or  other  corporation  sole. 

Blackstone. 
COM'MON,  v.  i.    To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in 
common  ground.  Johnson. 

2.  To  board  together;  to  eat  at  a  table  in  common. 

Encyc 
COM'MON,  udr.     Commonly.  Shak. 

COM'MON-CAR'RI  ER,  re.  One  who  undertakes, 
for  hire,  to  transport  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Such  a  carrier  is  liable  for  all  losses  and  injuries  to 
the  goods,  except  those  wliich  have  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  enemies  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  property  himself. 

Bourier. 
COM'MON-COUN'CIL,  n.     The  council  of  a  city  or 
corporate  town,  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
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government  of  the  citizens.  The  common-council 
of  London  consists  of  two  houses  ;  the  upper  house, 
composed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  the 
lower  house,  of  the  common-council-men,  elected  by 
the  several  wards.  In  most  of  the  American  cities, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council-men  con- 
stitute one  body,  called  a  Court  of  Common- Council. 

[The  common-councils  sometimes  consist  of  two 
houses,  chambers,  or  courts,  (as  at  Norwich,)  and 
sometimes  form  only  one.  The  city  of  London  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  wards  ;  the  supreme  magis- 
trate of  each  ward  has  the  title  of  alderman  ;  the 
twenty-four  aldermen,  with  the  lord  mayor,  form  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  ;  each  ward  annually  chooses  a 
certain  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  sworn  to 
assist  the  aldermen  with  their  advice  in  all  public 
affairs,  and  they  form  the  Court  of  Common- Council. 
—  E.  H.  B.l 

COM'MON-COUN'CIL-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  a 
common-council. 

eOM'MON-CRI'ER,  n.  A  crier  whose  occupation  is 
to  give  notice  of  lost  things. 

€OM'MON-HALL,  n.  A  hall  or  house  in  which  citi- 
zens meet  for  business. 

€OM'MON-LAW.1-  See  Law  and  Common. 

COM'MON-LAW'YER,  n.  One  versed  in  common- 
law.  Spelman. 

eOM'MON-LOOK'ING,  a.  Having  a  common  ap- 
pearance. 

COM'MON-PLTCAS,  n.  pi.  A  court  for  trial  of  civil 
causes.     [See  Common.] 

COM'MON  SENSE,  n.  Sound  practical  judgment; 
the  instantaneous  decision  of  unperverted  reason. 

€OM'MON-A-BLE,  a.     Held  in  common.        Bacon. 
2.  That  may  be  pastured  on  common  land. 

Commonable  blasts  ure  either  beasts  of  the  plow,  or  such  as 
manure  the  ground.  Blackstone. 

€OM'MON-AGE,  7i.  The  right  of  pasturing  on  a  com- 
mon ;  tile  joint  right  of  using  any  thing  in  commun 
witli  others.  Johnson. 

COM'MON-AL-TY,  n.  The  common  people.  In  Or  cat 
Britain,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  who  are 
below  the  rank  of  nobility. 

The   commonalty,  like  the  nobility 
degret.-B. 

In  the  United  States,  commonalty  has  no  very  defi- 
nite signification.  It  is,  however,  used  to  denote 
that  part  of  the  people  who  live  by  labor,  and  are  not 
liberally  educated,  nor  elevated  by  office  or  profes- 
sional pursuits 
2.  The  bulk  of  mankind.  Hooker. 

€OM'MON-ER,  n.  One  of  the  lower  rank,  or  common 
people  ;  one  under  the  degree  of  nobility.   Addison. 

2.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons.       Swift. 

3.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 

Bacon. 

4.  A  student  of  the  second  rank  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Eng.,  (corresponding  to  a  pensioner  at 
Cambridge,)  who  is  not  dependent  on  the  foundation 
for  support,  but  pays  for  his  board  or  commons,  to- 
gether with  all  other  charges.  Hither. 

5.  A  prostitute.  S/iak. 

6.  A  partaker.  Fuller. 
€OM-MO-NI"TION,   (-nish'un,)   n.     [L.    commonitio. 

See  Monition.] 

Advice;  warning  ;  instruction.      [Little  used.] 

€OM-MON'I-TIVE,  a.  Warning  ;  monitory.  [Little 
used.  ] 

€OM-MON'I-TO-RY,  a.  Calling  to  mind  ;  giving  ad- 
monition. Fox. 

€OM'MON-LY,  adv.  Usually  ;  generally;  ordinarily; 
frequently;  for  the  most  part;  as,  confirmed  habits 
c.ovvnonhi  continue  through  life. 

COM'MOINMVESS,  n.  Frequent  occurrence ;  a  state 
of  being  common  or  usual. 

2.  Equal  participation  by  two  or  more.  [Little 
used.] 

COM'MON-PLaCE,  a.  Common,  trite,  not  new  or 
extraordinary. 

CO.M'MON-PLaCE,  n.  A  memorandum  ;  a  common 
topic. 

COM'MON-PLaCE,  v.  t.  To  enter  in  a  common- 
place-book, or  to  reduce  to  general  heads.      Felton. 

COM'MON-PLaCE'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which 
things  to  be  remembered  are  recorded. 

COM'MON-PLaC-£D,  (-plast,)  a.  Entered  in  a  com- 
mon place-book. 

COM'MONS,  n.  pi.  The  common  people,  who  inherit 
or  possess  no  honors  or  titles  ;  the  vulgar. 

Chaucer.     Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  In  Brig-land,  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  cities,  boroughs,  and 
counties,  chosen  by  men  possessed  of  the  property  or 
qualifications  required  by  law.  This  body  is  called 
the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of  representatives, 
in  North  Carolina,  bears  the  same  name. 

3.  Common  grounds  ;  land  possessed  or  used  by  two 
or  more  persons  in  common.     [See  Common.] 

4.  Food  provided  at  a  common  table,  as  in  colleges, 
where  many  persons  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  in  the 
same  hall. 

Their  commons,  (hough  but  coarse,  were  nothing  scant. 

Dryden. 
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Doctors  Commons,  in  London;  a  college  founded  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law,  where 
the  civilians  common  together.  The  house  was  con- 
sumed in  the  great  fire  in  1G66,  but  rebuilt  in  1672. 
To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  proctors.  Encyc. 
€OM'MON-TY,  n.  In  Scots  law,  land  belonging  to 
two  or  more  common  proprietors  ;  or  a  heath  or  muir, 
of  which  there  has  been  a  promiscuous  possession 
by  pasturage.  Encyc. 

COM-MON-WSAL',  )    n.  fSee    Weal     and 

COM'MON-WEALTH'     \        Wealth.] 

1.  An  established  form  of  government,  or  civil 
polity  ;  or,  more  generally,  a  state  ;  a  body  politic, 
consisting  of  a  certain  portion  of  men,  united,  by  com- 
pact or  tacit  agreement,  under  one  form  of  govern- 
ment and  system  of  laws.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  to  other  governments,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  free  or  popular,  but  rarely,  or  improperly, 
to  an  absolute  government.  A  commonwealth  is 
properly  a  free  state  ;  a  popular  or  representative  gov- 
ernment; a  republic;  as,  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  word  signifies,  strictly,  the  common 
good  or  happiness;  and  hence,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment supposed  best  to  secure  the  public  good. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state ;  the  pub- 
lic. Shak. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  state  ;  as,  all  the  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  ;  in  English  history,  the  form 
of  government  established  on  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  which  existed  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
son. 

€OM-MON-WEALTII'S'MAN,  n.  One  who  favored 
the  English  commonwealth.  [See  Commonwealth, 
No.  4.] 

COM'MO-RANCE,    )  n.       [L.    commorans,    commoror ; 

COM'MO-RAN-CY,  (  con  and  moror,  to  stay  or  de- 
lay.] 

A  dwelling  or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place ;  abode ; 
habitation. 

Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  there.  Blackstone. 

€OM'MO-RANT,  a.  Dwelling;  ordinarily  residing  ; 
inhabiting. 


€OM-Mo'RI-ENT,  a,     [L.  commoriens.] 

Dying  at  the  same  time.  Buck. 

COM'MOTH-ER,  n.     A  godmother-     [Little  used.] 
COM-MO'TION,  7i.     [L.  commotio,  cominoveo  ;  con  and 
moveo.     See  Move.] 

1.  Agitation  ;  as,  the  commotion  of  the  sea. 

2.  Tumult  of  people  ;  disturbance  ;  disorder,  which 
may  amount,  at  times,  to  sedition  or  insurrection  ; 
as,  the  commotions  of  a  state. 

"When   ye  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  teriified. — 
Lulce  xxi. 

3.  Agitation  ;  perturbation  ;  disorder  of  mind  ; 
heat  ;   excitement. 

He  could  not  debate  without  commotion.  Clarendon. 

COM-Mo'TTON-ER,  n  One  who  excites  commotion. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

COM-MOVE',  v.  t.     [L.  commoveo.      See  Move.] 

To  put  in  motion  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  unset- 
tle ;  a  poetic  loord.  Thomson. 

€OM-MOV'£D,  pp.     Moved  ;  agitated. 

COM-MOV'ING,  ppr.     Agitating. 

COM-Mu.VAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  commune. 

COM-MuNE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  communier ;  W.  cymuuaw ; 
Arm.  communya.  The  Welsh  word  is,  by  Owen,  con- 
sidered as  a  compound  of  cy,  a  prefix  equivalent  to 
co  and  con  in  Latin,  and  ymun;  ym  noting  identity, 
and  unaw,  to  unite.  If  the  word  is  formed  from  cy 
or  cum  and  wius,  it  is  radically  different  from  com- 
mon. But  the  Latin  communico  accords  with  this 
word,  and  with  common.] 

1.  To  converse  ;  to  talk  together  familiarly  ;  to  im- 
part sentiments  mutually,  in  private  or  familiar  dis- 
course ;  followed  by  with  before  the  person. 
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nth  thee.  — Ex.  xxv. 


tation. 

Coir 


To  have  intercourse  in  contemplation  or  medi- 


an yo 


i  hefirt  on  your  bed.  —  Ps.  iv. 


3.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament  or  Lord's  supper; 
to  receive  the  communion  ;  a  common  use  of  the  word 
in  America,  as  it  is  in  the  Welsh. 

COM'MUNE,  n.  A  small  territorial  district  in  France, 
one  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  country  in- 
troduced in  the  late  revolution.  In  the  country,  a 
commune  sometimes  embraces  a  number  of  villages, 
while  some  large  cities  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  communes. 

COM-MV'Jsri-BUS  AN'NIS;  one  year  with  another; 
on  an  average. 

COM-MU'NLBUS  LO'CIS;  one  place  with  another; 
on  a  medium. 

€OM-MU-NI-€A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Communicate.] 
The  quality  of  being  communicable;  capability  of 
being  imparted    from  one  to  another.         Johnson. 

COM-Mu'NI-CA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]     That  may  be  com 
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municated  ;  capable  of  being  imparted  from  one  to 
another ;  as,  knowledge  is  communicable  by  words. 


Lost  bliss,  tc 

thee  no  r 

lore  cor 

imum 

cable. 

Milton 

Sternal  hfe 
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xicable  i 

»  all. 

Booker 

2.  That  may  be  recounted.  Milton. 

3.  Communicative ;  ready  to  impart.     [Mot  used.] 

€OM-Mu'NI-eA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

communicable. 
€OM-MO'NI-CA-BLY,  adv.     With  communication. 
COM-Mu'NI-CANT,  n.    One  who  communes  at  the 

Lord's  table  ;  one  who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the 

sacrament,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Hooker.     Jitterburxj. 
€OM-Mu'NI-€aTE,  v.  t.i  [L.  communico:  from  coxxt- 

munis,  common  ,'   It.  comunicare  ;   Sp.  comunicar  ,•    Fr. 

communiaucr.] 

1.  To  impart;  to  give  to  another,  as  a  partaker; 
to  confer  for  joint  possession  ;  to  bestow,  as  that 
which  the  receiver  is  to  hold,  retain,  use,  or  enjoy ; 
with  to.  0 

Where  God  is  worshiped,  there  he  coxnmunicates  his  blessings 
ami  holy  influences.  Tat/lor. 

Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  to  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things.  —Gal.  VI. 

2.  To  impart  reciprocally,  or  mutually ;  to  have  or 
enjoy  a  share  of;  followed  by  witli. 

Common   benefits  are  to   he  communicated  with  all,  but  pecu- 
liar benefits  with  choice.  Bacon, 
But  Diomede  desires  my  company, 
Ami  still  communicates  his  praise  with  me.               ,    Dryden. 

3.  To  impart,  as  knowledge;  to  reveal;  to  give, 
as  information,  either  by  words,  signs,  or  signals  ;' 
as,  to  communicate  intelligence,  news,  opinions,  or 
facts. 

Formerly,  this  verb  had  with  before  the  person  re- 
ceiving; as,  "  He  communicated  those  thoughts  only 
with  the  Lord  Digby."  Clarendon.  But  now  it  has 
to  only. 

4.  To  deliver  ;  as,  to  communicate  a  message  ;  —  to 
give  ;  as,  to  communicate  motion. 

€OM-M0'NI-€aTE,  v.  i.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Taylor. 

Instead  of  this,  in  .America,  at  least  in  Mew  Eng- 
land, commune  is  generally  or  always  used. 

2.  To  have  a  communication  or  passage  from  one 
to  another  ;  to  have  the  means  of  passing  from  one 
to  another ;  as,  two  houses  communicate  with  each 
other  ;  a  fortress  communicates  with  the  country  ;  the 
canals  of  the  body  communicate  with  each  other. 

ArbutJinot. 

3.  To  have  intercourse  ;  applied  to  persons. 

4.  To  have,  enjoy,  or  suffer,  reciprocally ;  to  have 
a  share  with  another. 

Ye  have  done  well  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction. 
—  Phil.  iv. 

eOM-Mu'NI-CA-TED,    pp.     Imparted   from   one   to 

another  ;  bestowed  ;  delivered. 
€OM-MO'NI-€a-TI.MG,  ppr.      Imparting;    giving  or 

bestowing ;  delivering 

2.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  Leading  or  conducting  from  place  to  place,  as  a 
passage  ;  connected  by  a  passage  or  channel ;  as,  two 
lakes  communicating  with  eacli  other. 

4.  Having  intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  mes- 
sages; corresponding. 

eOM-MU-Nl-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  imparting, 
conferring,  or  delivering,  from  one  to  another;  as, 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  opinions,  or  facts. 

2.  Intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  messages  ;  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  or  opinions,  by  conference  or 
other  means. 

Abncr  had  communication  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saying, 
Y>?  sought  tor  David  in  times  past  to  be  king  over  vuu. — 
2'Sam.  Tii. 

Let  your  communication  be,  yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay.  —  Matt.  v. 

In  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,"  the  word  may  signify  conversation, 
colloquial  discourses,  or  custumary  association  and 
familiarity. 

3.  Intercourse  :  interchange  of  knowledge  ;  cor- 
respondence ;  good  understanding  between  men. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  slop  the  communication 
necessary  among  all  who  have  the  management  of  ail  iirs. 

Sisi/t 

4.  Connecting  passage  ;  means  of  passing  from 
place  to  place  ;  as  a  strait  or  channel  between  seas 
or  lakes,  a  road  between  cities  or  countries,  a  gallery 
between  apartments  in  a  house,  an  avenue  between 
streets,  &c.  Keep  open  a  communication  with  I  lie 
besieged  place. 

5.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted.  The 
house  received  a  communication  from  the  governor 
respecting  the  hospital. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  a  trope,  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  takes  his  hearer  or  reader  as  a  partner  in  his 
sentiments,  and  says  wc,  instead  of  /or  you.  Seattle. 

eOM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Inclined  to  communicate  ; 
ready  to  impart  to  others.  In  the  sense  of  liberal  of 
benefits,  though  legitimate,  it  is  little  used. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose,  as  knowledge, 
opinions,  or  facts  ;  free  to  communicate  ;  not  reserved. 

We  have  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence,  and  determine  for  the 
future  lo  be  less  communicative.  Swift. 
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COM-MCNr-CA-TIVE-NESS,  ,,.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing communicative  ;  readiness  to  impart  to  others ; 
freedom  from  reserve.  Norris. 

€OM-M0'NI-€a-TOR,  «.     One  who  communicates. 

Dwighl. 

eOM-MCNI-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Imparting  knowledge. 

Harrow. 

eo.M-MON'ING,  ppr.  Conversing  familiarly  ;  having 
familiar  intercourse. 

€O.Yt-MON'ING,  n.  Familiar  converse  ;  private  inter- 
course. E.  T.  Fitch. 

€OM-M0N'ION,  (kom-mun'yun,)  n.  [L.  communio; 
Fr.  communion;  It.  comunione;  Sp.  comunion;  Port. 
communham.     See  Common.] 

1.  Fellowship ;  intercourse  between  two  persons 
or  mote;  interchange  of  transactions  or  offices  ;  a 
state  of  giving  and  receiving  ;  agreement ;  concord. 

fft  ore  naturally  led  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship  with 

others.  Hooker. 

Wfcil  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?— 2  Cor.  vi. 
The  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  will]   you  ull.  —  2  Cor. 

2.  Mutual  intercourse  or  union  in  religious  wor- 
ship, or  in  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Protestant 
churches  have  no  communion,  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church. 

3.  The  body  of  Christians  who  have  one  common 
faith  and  discipline.  The  three  grand  communions 
into  which  the  Christian  church  is  divided,  are  those 
of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic-,  and  the  Protestant 
churches. 

4.  The  act  of  communicating  the  sacrament,  of  the 
eucharist;  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the 
participation  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  fourth 
council  of  Lateran  decrees  that  every  believer  shall 
receive  the  communion  at  least  at  Easter.        Bncyc 

5.  Union  of  professing  Christians  in  a  particular 
church  ;  as,  members  in  full  communion. 

Communion~scroicc,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  is  the  office  for  the  administration  of  the 
holy  sacrament. 

euM-MON'lON-IST,  n.   One  of  the  same  communion. 

Dunj. 

COM'MU-NI9M,  n.     [Fr.  commune,  common.] 

Community  of  property  among  all  the  citizens  of  a 
state  ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  are  no  indi- 
vidual or  separate  rights  in  property  ;  a  new  French 
word,  nearly  synonymous  with  agrarianism,  socialism, 
and  radicalism. 

GOMTilU-NIST,  n.  An  advocate  for  a  community  of 
property  among  citizens.  Some  persons  of  this  sect 
contend  also  for  a  community  of  females,  or  a  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

eOM-MO'NI-TY,  h.  [L.  communitas;  It.  comnnitd  ; 
Sp.  comunidad  ;  Fr.  communaute.    See  Common.] 

1.  Properly,  common  possession  or  enjoyment  j  as, 
a  community  of  goods. 

It  is  a 

2.  A  society  of  people  having  common  rights  and 
privileges,  or  common  interests,  civil,  political,  or 
ecclesiastical ;  or  living  under  the  same  laws  and 
regulations;  as,  a  community  of  monks. 

3.  Society  at  large  ;  a  commonwealth  or  state  ;  a 
body  politic  ;  the  public,  or  people  in  general. 

[In  this  sense,  the  term  should  not  be  used  abso- 
lutely, like  the  word  society;  as,  the  interests  of  com- 
munity require  this ;  but,  the  interests  of  the  commu 
nity,  &c] 

4.  Commonness;  frequency.     [Obs.]  Shale. 
eO.M-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.      [See  Commute.]     The 

quality  of  being  capable  of  being  exchanged  or  put, 
one  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

GOM-MO'TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  cnmmutabilis.  See  Com- 
mute.] That  may  be  exchanged,  or  mutually 
changed  ;  that  may  be  given  for  another.  In  phi- 
lology, that  may  pass  from  one  into  another  ;  as,  the 
letter  b  is  commulable  with  v;  or,  in  Celtic,  b  and  mh 
are  com  mutable. 

eOM-HU-TA'TION,  iu  [L.  commutatio.  See  Com- 
muteJ 

1.  Change  ;  alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one  state  to 
another.  South. 

2.  Exchange;  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  an- 
other ;  barter. 

The  use  of  money  is  to  save  the  commutation  of  mere  bulky 
commodities.  Arbuthnol^ 

3.  In  law,  the  change  of  a  penalty  or  punishment 
from  a  greater  to  a  less  ;  as  banishment  instead  of 
death. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts  fur  money  agreed  to 
be  given  as  a  commutntion  lor  penance.  Blackstoup. 

eOM-MO'TA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  commutntif;  It.  commu- 
tativo.     See  Commute.] 

Relative  to  exchange  :  interchangeable  ;  mutually 
passing  from  one  to  another;  as,  commutative  justice, 
justice  which  is  mutually  done  and  received,  between 
men  in  society. 

Tu  cultivate  an  habitual  regard  to  commutative  justice.    Burke. 

COM-MO'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv  By  way  of  reciprocal 
exchange.  Brown. 

COM-MPTE',  v.  L  [li.  commute ;  con  and  niuto,  to 
Change.     See  Mutable  antt  Mutation.] 


1.  To  exchange  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another  ;  to  give  or  receive  one  thing  for  another  ; 
as,  to  commute  our  labors  ;  to  commute  pain  for  phjas- 
ure. 

2.  In  lam,  to  exchange  one  penalty  or  punishment 
for  another  of  less  severity  ;  as,  to  commute  death  for 
transportation. 
€OM-MuTE',   V.  i.      To   atone  ;    to   compensate  ;    to 
stand  in  the  place  of;   as,  one  penalty  commutes  for 
another. 
COM-.MOT'ED,  pp.    Exchanged. 
GOM-MOT'ING,  ppr.     Exchanging. 
€OM-M0'TU-Al.,  a.    [con  and  mutual.']     Mutual ;  re- 
ciprocal ;  used  in  poetry. 

There,  with  commutunl  zeal,  we  both  had  strove 

In  axuj  of  dear  benevolence  and  love.  Pope. 

Go'MOSE,  a.     [L.  comosus,  hairy.] 

In  botany,  ending  iu  a  tuft  or  kind  of  brush. 

Brande. 
COM-PACT',  a.       [L.  compactus,  compingo ;   con  and 
pangu,  pactus,  to  thrust,  drive,  fix,  make  fast  or  close  ; 
antiq.  pago,  paco  ;  Gr.  rrriyvvu.     See  Pack.] 
Literally,  driven,  thrust,  or  pressed  together.  Hence, 

1.  Closely  and  firmly  united,  as  the  particles  of 
solid  bodies  ;  firm  ;  close  ;  solid  ;  dense.  Stone,  iron, 
and  wood  are  compact  bodies.  A  compact  leaf,  in  bot- 
any, is  one  having  the  pulp  of  a  close,  firm  texture. 

2.  Composing;  consisting. 

A  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor.  Alillon. 

This  sense  is  not  common.  [See  the  verb.]  Com- 
pact seems  to  be  used  for  compacted.  So  in  the  fol- 
lowing example. 

3.  Joined  ;  held  together.     [Little  used.] 

A  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact  with  wax  together.    Peacham. 

4.  Brief;  close;  pithy;  not  diffuse;  not  verbose; 
as,  a  compact  discourse. 

eOM'PACT,  n.t  [L.  compaction.] 

An  agreement ;  a  contract  between  parties ;  a 
word  that  may  be  applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to  any 
covenant  or  contract  between  individuals  ;  but  it  is 
more  generally  applierl  to  agreements  between  na- 
tions and  states,  as  treaties  and  confederacies.  So 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  political 
contract  between  the  States  ;  a  national  compact.  Or 
the  wonl  is  applied  to  the  agreement  of  the  individu- 
als of  a  community. 

The  law  of  nations  depends  on  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 
leagues,  &c  B:actstonc. 

In  the  beginnings  of  speech  there  was  an  implicit  compact, 
founded  on  common  consent.  Smith. 

COMPACT',  v.  t.  To  thrust,  drive,  or  press  closely 
together;  to  join  firmly;  to  consolidate;  to  make 
close  ;  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  body. 

Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.     Btaclcmore. 

This  verb  is  not  much  used.  The  participle  is 
more  frequent ;  as,  the  earth's  compacted  sphere. 

Roscommon. 
The  solids  are  more  strict  and  compacted.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system. 

The  "whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted. — Eph.  iv. 

3.  To  league  with. 

Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone.  Shale. 

4.  To  compose  or  make  out  of. 

I  the,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical.  Shale. 

In  the  two  last  examples,  compact  is  used  for  com- 
pacted. 

eOM-PACT'ED,pp.  oro.  Pressed  close  ;  firmly  united 
or  connected. 

COM-PACT'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  compact  manner. 

€OM-PAeT'EU-NESS,  it.  A  state  of  being  compact ; 
firmness  ;  closeness  of  parts  ;  density,  whence  results 
hardness.  Digby. 

COM-PACT'ER,  n.     One  who  makes  a  compact. 

eO.M-PACT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  he  joined. 

eOM-PACT'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  closely ;  consolidating. 

COM-P  ACTION,  n.  The  act  of  making  compact ;  or 
the  state  of  being  compact.  Bacon. 

COM-P  ACT'LY,  ado.  Closely;  densely;  with  close 
union  of  parts. 

COM-PACT'NESS,  n.  Firmness;  close  union  of  parts; 
density.  Boyle. 

COM-P. aCT'IJRE,  n.  Close  union  or  connection  of 
parts  ;  structure  well  connected  ;  manner  of  joining. 

Spenser. 

COM-Pa'GicS,  n.  [L.]  A  system  of  structure  of  many 
parts  united.  Ray. 

COM-PAO-IN-A'TION,  n.  [L.  compago.  See  Com- 
pact.] 

Union  of  parts  ;  structure  ;  connection  ;  context- 
ure.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

COM'PA-NA-BLE,  a.     Companionable.     [Obs.] 

COM'PA-NA-BLE-NESS,  ft.      Sociableness.       [06s.] 

Sidney. 

COM-PAN'I-A-BLE,  a.     Social.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

eOM-PAN'l  A  BLE-NESS,  n.     Sociableness.     [Obs.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

GOM'PA-Nl-ED,  pp.     Associated  with  ;  attended. 

COM-PAN'IOIN,  (kom-pan'yun,)  n,     [Fr.  compngnon  ; 


Arm.    compaiguun ;     It.    compagno ;     Sp.   coinpancro ; 
Port,  cuuipunhriro  :   \r.  couipuiuuk.     See  Company  ] 

1.  One  who  keeps  company  witn  anotner;  one 
with  whom  a  person  frequently  associates  and  con- 
verses. "  It  differs  from  friend,"  says  Johnson,  "  as 
acquaintance  from  confidence."  The  word  does  not 
necessarily  imply  friendship  ;  but  a  companion  is 
often  or  generally  ?.  friend. 

A  companion  oi  fools  shall  be  destroyed.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  accompanies  another  ;  as  two  persons 
meeting  casually  and  traveling  together  are  called 
companions.      So  soldiers   are   called   companions   m 

3.  A  partner  ;  an  associate.  [arm-. 

Epaplirudilns,  mv  brother,  and  companion  in  labor,  and  fcllow- 
suklier.  — Phil.  ii. 

4.  A  fellow  ;  a  mate.  Shah. 

5.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  knight;  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  knights  commanders  of  the  same  ord-T. 

b.  A  sort  of  wooden  porch,  placed  over  the  en- 
trance or  staircase  of  the  cabin,  in  merchant  ships. 
Hence  the  cabin  stairs  are  called  the  companion-way, 
and  the  bidder  by  which  officers  ascend  to  and  de- 
scend from  the  quarter  deck  is  called  the  companion 
ladder.  Mar.  Vict. 

COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Fit  for  good  fellowship  ; 
qualified  to  be  agreeable  in  company ;  sociable  ; 
agreeable  as  a  companion.  Clarendon. 

eOM-PAN'ION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  companionable 
manner. 

€OM-PAN'ION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  companion. 

€OM-PAN'ION-SHIP,  n.     Fellowship  ;  association. 

Shah. 
2.  Company  ;  train.  Sltah. 

COM'PA-NY,  (kum'pa-ne,)  n.  [It.  compagnia ;  Sp. 
compaiiia :  Port,  companhia;  Fr.  compagnie  i  not  from 
cum  and  panis,  bread,  a  mess  or  number  of  men  eat- 
ing together,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  but  from 
cum  and  pannus,  cloth,  Teutonic/tt/twor  vaan,  a  flag. 
The  word  denotes  a  band  or  number  of  men  under 
one  flag  or  standard.  What  decides  this  question  is, 
the  Spanish  mode  of  writing  the  word  with  n  tilde, 
titled  n,  compahia,  for  this  is  the  manner  of  writing 
paho,  cloth;  whereas  punis,  bread,  is  written  pan. 
The  orthography  of  the  word  in  the  other  languages 
is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  the  soldiers  united  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment, 
consisting  usually  of  a  number  from  sixty  to  o..e  hun- 
dred men.     But  the  number  is  indefinite. 

2.  Any  assemblage  of  persons  ;  a  collector:  ol  men, 
or  other  animals,  in  a  very  indefinite  sense.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  small  number,  or  any  multitude  what- 
ever ;  as  in  Scripture  we  read  ofa  company  of  priests, 
a  company  of  prophets,  and  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels ;  also,  a  company  of  horses. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  persons  for  entertainment  oi 
festivity;  a  party  collected  by  invitation  or  other- 
wise. 

4.  Persons  that  associate  with  others  for  conversa- 
tion or  pleasure  ;  society ;  as,  let  your  children  keep 
good  company. 

5.  The  state  of  being  a  companion  ;  the  act  of  ac- 
companying ;  fellowship;  society;  as,  we  cannot 
enjoy  the  company  of  licentious  men. 

I  will  keep  thee  company.  Drydtn. 

C.  A  number  of  persons  united  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  in  a  joint  concern;  as,  a  company  of  mer- 
chants or  mechanics  ;  a  company  of  players.  The 
word  is  applicable  to  private  partnerships  or  to  incor- 
porated bodies  of  men.  Hence  it  may  signify  a  firm, 
house,  or  partnership;  or  a  corporation  ;  as,  the  East 
India  Company,  a  blinking  or  insurance  company. 

7.  The  crew  ofa  ship,  including  the  officers  ;  also, 
a  fleet. 

To  bear  company ;  to  accompany  ;  to  attend  ;  to  go 
with  ;  denoting  a  temporary  association. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  6ear  him  company.  Pope. 

To  keep  company  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  attentl  ;  r;I  v 

to  associate  with  frequently  or  habitually  ;  hence,  to 

frequent  public  houses.     Prov.  xxix. 
COM'PA-NY,  0-  t.     To  accompany;  to  attend;  to  go 

with  ;  to  be  companion  to.     [But  Accompany  i.>  e,  n- 

eraliy  used.] 
COM'PA-NY,  B.  i.     To  associate  with;   to    frequent 

the  company  of. 

I  wrote  you  not  to  company  with  fornicators. —  1  Cur.  v. 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  have  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 

Bp.  //:!>. 

€OM'PA-NY-ING,  ppr.  Associating  with;  accompa- 
nying ;  attending. 

€OM'PA-RA  ULE,«.  [L.  eomparabilh.  SeeGojjl'AKE.] 
That  may  be  compared;  worthy  of  compari  on; 
being  of  equal  regard ;  that  may  be  estunau  d  as 
equal. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  lift  comvarable  to  the' en] i 

diBcreet  and  virlu.ius  friend.  (rfrfi     . 

The  precious  sons  of/ion,  comparablt  to  fine  gold.  —  I.  on.  Iv. 
COM'PA-RA-BI.Y,  adv.     In  a  manner  or  deur  .    Wor- 
thy to  be  compared,  or  of  equal  regartl.         Walton. 
COM'PA-RJTES,  n.  pi.     In  logic,  the  two  thin.-  com 
pared  to  one  another. 
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COM 

GOM-PA-Ra'TION,  n.  Provision;  a  malting  pro- 
vision. 

eOM-PAR'A-TIVE,  a.  [h.  comparative ;  It.  com- 
parativo;  Fr.  comparatif.     See  Compare.] 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison  ;  not  positive  or  ab- 
solute. The  comparative  weight  of  a  body  is  that 
which  is  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the  weight 
or  another  body.  A  body  may  be  called  heavy,  when 
compared  with  a  feather,  which  would  be  called 
light,  when  compared  with  iron.  So  of  comparative 
good  or  evil. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  comparing  different  things  ; 
as,  a  comparative  faculty.     Q.11.  GlanmUle. 

3.  In  grammar,  expressing  moreor  less.  The  com- 
parative degree  of  an  adjective  expresses  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  a  quantity,  or  quality,  than  the 
positive;  as,  brighter,  or  more  bright;  smaller; 
finer  :  stronger;  weaker. 

Comparative  anatomy  ,•  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  man  and  of  other 
animals  in  one  connected  view,  in  order  to  compare 
them,  and  arrive  at  general  conclusions.     En.  Am. 

COM-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  One  who  is  equal,  or  pre- 
tends to  be  an  equal.     [Not  now  used.]  Shah. 

COM-PAR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  state  of  compa- 
rison ;  by  comparison  ;  according  to  estimate  made 
by  comparison;  not  positively,  absolutely,  or  in  it- 
self. A  thing  is  comparatively  heavy,  when  it  is 
compared  with  something  less  heavy.  Paper  is  com- 
paratively light  or  heavy  ;  light,  when  compared 
with  lead;  and  heavy,  when  compared  with  air. 

How  few,  comparatively,  are   the  instances  of  a  wise 
application  of  time  and  talents  1  Anon. 

COM-P  ARE',  v,  £,i"  [L.  comparo,  to  prepare,  to  provide 
or  procure,  to  make  equal,  to  compare  ;  con  and  paro, 
to  prepare;  It._potrcire,t6dress,  trim,  adorn;  also, to 
parry ;  Sp.  paretr,  to  prepare,  to  halt,  to  stop,  to  pre- 
vent, to  detain,  to  stake  at  cards ;  Port,  petrar,  to 
stop  or  cease  to  go  forward ;  to  meet  or  confine  upon; 
to  touch  or  be  bounded;  to  tend;  to  drive  at 
some  end;  to  aim  at;  to  come  to;  to  hinder;  to 
parry,  or  ward  off;  to  turn  or  change  in  inclination 
or  morals;  to  lay  or  stake,  as  a  wuger  ;  Sp.  parada, 
a  hall, 'stop,  pause;  a  fold  for  cattle;  a  relay  of 
horses  or  mules;  a  dam  or  bank  ;  a  bet,  stake(  or 
wager  ;apfl?'af/f,or  place  of  exercise  for  troops;  Port. 
id.;  Avtn.para;  W  .parodi,  to  prepare.  Thisseems 
to  be  the  k"1-^'-'*"'  of  the  Shemitic  languages.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  drive,  or  strike  ;  hence, 
to  drive  or  force  off,  to  separate,  to  pare ;  hence,  to 
trim,  or  dress,  which  may  be  from  separating,  as  in 
the  French  purer  oUs  cuirs,  to  dress  or  curry  leather ; 
or  from  setting  off,  as  we  express  the  idea,  that  is,  by 
enlargement,  or  display  ;  or  from  setting  in  order,  as 
we  say,  to  fix.  The  sense  o<  compare  is  allied  to  the 
Portuguese  application  of  the  word,  to  come  to,  to 
meet ;  and  the  L.  par,  equal,  belongs  to  the  same 
root,  and  seems  to  be  included  in  comparo.  One  of 
the  principal  significations  is,  to  stop :  that  is,  to  set ; 
to  fix.  Fn  fencing,  it  is  to  intercept  by  thrusting  the 
weapon  aside.  In  gaming,  it  is  to  lay  or  throw 
down.  All  the  senses  unite  in  that  of  extending, 
thrusting,  or  driving.  VV.  par,  that  is,  contiguous, 
preparedness,  a  pair,  a  fellow,  Eng.  "pp.tr,  L.  par.  The 
latter  word  seems  to  signify,  extended,  or  reaching 
to,  and  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Portuguese  sense 
of  contiguity.] 

1.  To  set  or  bring  things  together  in  fact  or  in  con- 
templation, and  to  examine  the  relations  they  bear 
to  each  other,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement ;  as,  to  compare  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  two  tables,  or  coins  ;  to  compare  reasons  and 
arguments  ;  to  compare  pleasure  with  pain. 

In  comparing  movable  things,  it  is  customary  to 
bring  them  together,  fur  examination.  In  comparing 
things  immovable  or  remote,  and  abstract  ideas,  we 
bring  them  together  in  the  mind,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  and  consider  them  in  connection.  Comparison 
therefore  is  really  collation,  or  it  includes  it. 

9.  To  liken  ;  to  repiesent  as  similar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration. 


ompared  ih'  people  to  the  sea, 
lurs  to  the  winds;  for  thai  the 
Hi,  if  ilie  winds  ilid  not  trouble  it 


ind  orators  und  coun- 
*a  would  be  calm  and 
Bacon. 


In  this  sense  compare  is  followed  by  to. 

3.  To  examine  the  relations  of  things  to  each 
other,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  relative  propor- 
tions, quantities,  or  qualities  ;  as,  to  compare  two 
kingdoms,  or  two  mountains,  with  each  other  ;  to 
compare  the  number  ten  with  fifteen  ;  to  compare  ice 
with  crystal  ;  to  compare  a  clown  with  a  dancing- 
master  or  a  dandy. 

In  this  sense  compare  is  followed  by  with. 

4.  In  grammar,  to  form  an  adjective  in  the  de- 
grees of  comparison  ;  as,  blackish^  black,  blacker, 
blackest. 

5.  To  get ;  to  procure ;  to  obtain ;  as  in  Latin. 
[Obs.]_  Spenser. 

€OM-PaRE',  v  i.     To  hold  comparison  ;  to  be  like  or 
equal. 
2.  To  vie.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

€OM-PARE',  n.     The  state  of  being  compared  :  com 
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parative  estimate ;  comparison  ;  possibility  of  enter- 
ing into  comparison,  or  being  considered  as  equal. 

Their  smull  galleys  may  not  hold  compare 

With  our  tall  ships.  Waller. 

2    Simile  ;  similitude  ;  illustration  by  comparison. 

Johnson. 
[This  noun  is  in  use,  but  can  not  be  considered  as 
elegant.'] 

€OIU-PAR'ED,  pp.  Set  together  and  examined  with 
respect  to  likeness  or  unlikeness,  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ;  likened  ;  represented  as  similar. 

COAI-PAS'ER,  Vm  One  who  compares  or  makes  a 
comparison. 

€OM-PaR'ING,  ppr.  Examining  the  relations  of 
tilings  to  each  other  -,  likening. 

COM-PaR'ING,  n.     Act  of  comparing.  Baxter. 

€OAI-PART-SON,  n.  [It.  comparazione ;  Sp.  com- 
paracion  ,•  Fr.  eomparaison  ;  Port,  comparacam ;  L. 
comparatio.     See  Compare.] 

1.  The  act  of  comparing;  the  act  of  considering 
the  relation  between  persons  or  things,  with  a  view 
to  discover  their  agreement  or  resemblance,  or  their 
disagreement  or  difference. 

We  luarn  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  men  and  their  actions 
by  comparison.  Anon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared. 

If  we  lightly  estimate  what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find 
it  IK'S  much  in  co?nparison.  Locke. 

3.  Comparative  estimate  ;  proportion. 

Who  is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  its  first  glory? 
And  how  do  you  see  it  now?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in 
comparison  of  it  as  nothing?  —  Hag.  ii. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  formation  of  an  adjective  in  its 
several  degrees  of  signification  ;  as,  strong,  stronger, 
strongest ;  greenish,  green,  greener,  greenest ;  glorious, 
more  glorious,  most  glorious.  In  English,  there  are 
strictly  four  degrees  of  comparison 

5.  A  simile  $  similitude,  or  illustration  by  si- 
militude. 

Wliereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Or  with  what 
comparison  shall  we  compare  it  ?  —  Mark  iv. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  two  things  are 
considered  with  regard  to  property  or  quality,  which 
is  common  to  them  both  ;  as,  a  hero  is  like  a  lion 
in  courage.  Here  courage  is  common  to  hero  and  lion, 
and  constitutes  the  point  of  resemblance.       Encyc. 

The  distinction  between  similitude  syul  comparison  is,  that 
the  former  lias  reference  lo  the  quality;  die  latter,  to  the 
quantity.  Comparison  \s  between  more  and  Ices;  simili- 
tude is  between  good  and  bad.  Hannibal  — hung  like  a 
teiiipisl  0:1  the  declivities  of  the  Alps  —  is  a  likeness  by 
similitude.  The  sublimity  of  the  scriptural  prophets  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Homer,  as  much  lis'  thunder  is  louder  than  a 
whisper — is  a  likeness  by  comparison, 

J.  Q.  Adams,  lect.  is. 

But  comparison  has  reference  to  quality  as  well 
as  quantity. 

COM-PART',  v.  t.  [Fr.  compartir ;  It.  compartire;  Sp. 
compartir,  con,  or  com,  and  partir ;  h.  partio,  to  divide. 
See  Part.1 

To  divide  ;  to  mark  out  a  plan  or  design  into  its 
several  parts  or  subdivisions.  V/otton. 

COM-PART'ED,  pp.  Divided  into  parts  or  apartments. 

COM-PaRT'ING,  ppr.  Dividing  or  disposing  into 
parts: 

€OM-PAR-TI"TION,  n.  The  act  of  dividing  into 
parts.  In  architecture,  the  division  or  disposition 
of  the  whole  groundplot  of  an  edifice  into  its  va- 
rious apartments.  Encyc. 

2.  Division  ;  part  divided  ;  a  separate  part ;  as, 
amphitheaters  needed  no  compartitions.       tVotton. 

€OJV1-PaRT'MENT,7i.  [Fr.  compartiment ;  It.  compar- 
timento.] 

1.  A  division  or  separate  part  of  a  general  design, 
as  of  a  picture,  or  of  a  groundplot.    Pope.  Peacham. 

2.  A  design  composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry,  for  ornament ;  as,  a  com- 
partment of  tiles  or  bricks,  duly  arranged,  of  various 
colors,  and  varnished,  to  decorate  a  building.  In  gar- 
dening, compartments  are  assemblages  of  beds,  plots, 
borders,  walks,  &.c.  In  heraldry,  a  compartment  is 
called  also  a  partition.  Encyc. 

€OM-PaRT'NER,  n.     A  sharer.  Pearson. 

COM'PASS,  (kum'pas,)  n.*  [Fr.  compos;  Sp.  compos ,• 
It.  compasso  ;  Port,  compasso  ;  con,  or  com,  and  Fr.  pas, 
Sp.  paso,  It.  passu,  a  pace  or  step,  L.  passus,  which  co- 
incides with  the  participle  of  pando,  to  open  or  stretch. 
(See  Pace  and  Pass.)  A  compass  is  a  stepping  togeth- 
er. So  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  it  signifies  a  beat- 
ing of  time  in  music] 

1.  Stretch  ;  reach;  extent ;  the  limit  or  boundary 
of  a  space,  and  the  space  included  ;  applied  to  time, 
space,  sound,  &c.  Our  knowledge  lies  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  The  universe  extends  beyond  the 
compass  of  our  thoughts.  So  we  say,  the  compass  of 
a  year,  the  compass  of  an  empire,  the  compass  of  rea- 
son, the  compass  of  the^oice 

And  in  that  compass  all  the  world  contains.  Dryden. 

Q,  A  passing  round  ;  a  circular  course  ;  a  circuit 

Time  is  come  round  ; 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  1  end  : 
My  life  lias  run  ils  compass.  Shak. 

They  fetched  ft  comijass  of  seven  days'  journey.—  2  King's  iu. 
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3.  Moderate  bounds  ;  limits  of  truth ;  moderation  , 
due  limits. 

In  two  hundred  years,  (I  speak  within  compass,)  no  such 
commission  had  been   executed.  Daviee. 

This  sense  is  the  same  as  the  first,  and  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  phrase  lies  in  the  word  within. 

4.  The  extent  or  limit  of  the  voice,  or  of  sound. 
[See  No.  1.] 

*5.  An  instrument,  often  called  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, used  for  directing  or  ascertaining  the  course  of 
ships  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  circular  box,  containing 
a  paper  card  marked  with  the  thirty-two  points  of  di- 
rection, and  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle,  that  always 
points  to  the  north,  the  variation  excepted.  The  nee- 
dle, with  the  card  attached  to  it,  turns  on  a  pin  in  the 
center  of  the  box.  The  box  is  covered  with  glass,  to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  card  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  wind,  and  is  so  suspended  as  to  remain  al- 
ways in  an  horizontal  position,  notwithstanding  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  Encyc. 

0.  An  instrument  used  in  surveying  land,  con- 
structed, in  the  main,  like  the  mariner's  compass  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  needle  is  not  fitted 
into  the  card,  moving  with  it,  but  plays  alone  ;  the 
cartl  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  The  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  This  in- 
strument is  used  in  surveying  land,  and  in  directing 
travelers  in  a  desert  or  forest,  miners,  &c.     Encyc. 

€OM'PASS,  (kum'pas,)  v.t.  Literally,  lo  measure  with 
a  compass.     Hence, 

1.  To  stretch  round ;  to  extend  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  :  hence,  to  inclose,  encircle,  grasp,  or 
seize  ;  as,  to  compass  with  the  arms. 

9.  To  surround ;  to  environ  ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides  ;  sometimes  followed  by  around,  round  or 
about. 

Now,  ail  the  blessings 
Of  a  giad  father  compass  ihee  about.  Shak: 

With  favor  will  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield.  —  Pa.  v. 
The  willows  of  the  bronk  compass  him  about.  — Job  x.1. 

3.  To  go  or  walk  round. 

Ye  shall    compass  the   city  —  and    the    seventh    day   ye    shall 

compass  the  city  seven  limes.  —  Josh.  vi. 
For  ye  compass  sea  and  land.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

4.  To  besiege;  to  beleaguer;  to  block  up. 

This  is  not  a  different  sense,  but  a  particular  appli- 
cation 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  ami  co-ipass 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side.  —  IjUlie  xix. 

5.  To  obtain  ;  to  attain  to ;  to  procure ;  to  bring 
within  one's  power ;  to  accomplish. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will  ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  nse  my  skill.  Shak. 

l!o\v  can  yon  hope  to  compass  your  designs?       Denhain. 

6.  To  purpose  ;  to  intend  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  plot  •  to 
contrive  ;  as  we  say,  to  go  about  to  perform,  but  in 
mind  only  ;  as,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 

Cojnpassing  an  1  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  aie  synony- 
mous terms  ;  compass  signifying  the  purpose  or  ileatgn  of 
the  mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech,  the 
carrying  such  design  10  eliect.  Blackstonc. 

€OM'PASS-BOX,  (kum'pas-)  n.  A  box  for  a  compass. 

COM'PASS-NEE'DLE,  n.  The  needle  of  the  compass. 

COM'PASS-SAW,  n.  A  saw  that  cuts  in  a  circular 
manner. 

€0JI'PA8S-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  compassed. 

Burke. 

eOM'PASS-£D,  (kum'past,)  pp.  Embraced  ;  surround- 
ed ;  inclosed  ;  obtained ;   imagined. 

€OM'PASS-ES,  Ti.pl.  [Or  apair  of  compasses,  so  named 
from  its  legs  ;  but  jiat'r  is  superfluous  or  improper,  and 
the  singular  number,  compass,  is  the  preferable  name.] 
An  instrument  for  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  &c,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs  or 
branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  joined  at 
the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they  move.  There 
are  also  compasses  of  three  legs,  or  triangular  com- 
passes, cylindrical  and  spherical  compasses,  with 
four  branches,  and  various  other  kinds.      Encyc. 

€OM'PASS-ING,  ppr.  Embracing;  going  round ';  in- 
closing ;  obtaining;  accomplishing;  imagining;  in- 
tending. 

2.  In  slap-building,  incurvated  ;  arched.  Jilur.  Diet. 
€OM-PAS'SlOlM,  (kom-pash'un,)  ?i.t  [It.  compussione; 

Sp.  companion ,'  Fr.  compassion ;  Low  L.  compassio, 
compatior ;  con  and  potior,  passus,  to  suffer.  See  Pa- 
tience.] 

A  suffering  with  another;  painful  sympathy;  a 
sensation  of  sorrow  excited  by  the  distress  or  misfor- 
tunes of  another  ;  pity;  commiseration.  Compassion 
is  a  mixed  passion,  compounded  of  love  and  sorrow  ; 
at  least  some  portion  of  love  generally  attends  the 
pain  or  regret,  or  is  excited  by  it.  Extreme  distress 
of  an  enemy  even  changes  enmity  into  at  least  tem- 
porary affection. 

He,  being   full   of  compassion,   forgave   their   iniquity. —  Ps. 


His  father  had  compassion,  and  : 
kissed  hir 


mpa.su 

-  Luke  : 


id 


COM-PAS'SION,  v.  t.     To  pity.     (Not  used.]     Shak. 

COM-PAS'SION-A-BLE,  a.  Deserving  of  pity.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Barrow. 

eOH-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Having  a  temper  or  dispo- 
sition to  pity ;  inclined  to  show  mercy  ;  merciful ; 
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having  a  heart  that  is  tender,  and  easily  moved  by 
the  distresses,  sufferings,  wants,  and  infirmities  of 
others. 

There    never  was  a  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  thai  was 
not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE,  v.  t.  To  pity  ;  to  commiserate ; 
to  have  compassion  for. 

Compassionates  iny  pains,  and  pities  me.  Addison. 

eOM-PAS'SION-X-TED,  pp.     Pitied. 
eOM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,   adv.     With   compassion  ; 

mercifully.  Clarendon. 

COM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing compassionate. 
COM-PAS'SION-A-TING, ppr.   Having  pity  on  ;  com- 
miserating. 
CcVM'PASS-LESS,  a.     Having  no  compass.  Knawhs. 
eo.M-PA-TERN'I-TY,  n.     [con  and  paternity.]     The 
relation  of  a  godfather  to  the  person  for  whom  he  an- 
swers. Davie?. 
COM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.    [See  Compatible.]     Con- 
sistency ;   the  quality  or  power  of  coexisting  with 
something  else  ;  suitableness  ;  as,  a  compatibility  of 
tempers. 
eOM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  compatible;  Sp.  id. ;  Port. 
cmnpativcl ;  from  the  L.  competo,  to  sue  or  seek  for  the 
same  thing,  to  agree  ;  eon  and  peto,  to  seek.] 

Consistent ;  that  may  exist  with  ;  suitable  ;  not 
incongruous;  agreeable;  followed  by  with;  some- 
times by  to,  but  less  properly. 

The  poets  have  joined  qualities  which  by  nattire  are  the  most 

compatible.  Broome. 

The  office  of  a  legislator  and  of  a  judge  are  deemed  not  com- 
patible. 
To  pardon    offenders  is  Dot  always  compatil'.e    with    public 
safety. 
COJI-PAT'I-BLE-NESS,   n.      Consistency;    fitness; 
agreement;   the  same  as  Compatibility,  which  is 
generally  used. 
COM-PAT'I-BLY,  adv.  Fitly  ;  suitably  ;   consistently. 
COM-Pa'TIENT,  (-silent,)  a.     [L.  con  and  patior.] 
Suffering  together      [Little  used.]  Buck. 

COnl-PA'TRI-OT  or€OM-PAT'Rl-OT,    n.     [It.com- 
patrintta  ;  Sp.  ctrmpatriota  ;  con,  or  com,  and  patriot.] 
One  of  the  same  country,  and  having  like  interests 
and  feelings.  Burke. 

COM-Pa'TRI-OT  or  €OM-PAT'RI-OT,   a.      Of  the 

same  country.  Jikenside. 

eOM-PA'TRKtT-ISM  or  eOM-PAT'RI-OT-ISM,  n. 

Fellow-patriotism. 
COM-PEER',  11.     [L.    r.ompar;    con   and    par,  equal. 
See  Peer.] 
An  equal ;  a  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  mate. 

Philips. 
COM-PEER',  v.  t.     To  equal ;  to  match  ;  to  be  equal 

with.  Sltak. 

COM-PEER',  v.  i.     [L.  compareo.] 

To  appear.     [06s.] 
GOM-PEL',  «.  t.     [L.   compello,   compellere  ;    con   and 
pcllo,  to  drive  ;    Sp.  compeler  ;  Port,  compellir.    See 
Peal  and  Appeal.] 

1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force,  or  irresistibly  ;  to 
constrain  ;  to  oblige  ;  to  necessitate,  either  by  phys- 
ical or  moral  force  ;  as,  circumstances  compel  us  to 
practice  economy. 

Thou  shall  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant.  —  Levit. 

XXV. 

And  they  compel  one  Simon  to  bear  his  cross.  —  Mark  xv. 
Go  out  into   tiie    highways  and   hedges,  and  compel  them  to 
come  ill,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.  —  Luke  xiv, 

2.  To  force  ;  to  take  by  force  or  violence  ;  to 
seize. 

The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
A  sixth  part  of  bis  substance.  Shale. 

iThis  sense  is  liarsh,  and  not  very  common.] 

Johnson. 

3.  To  drive  together  ;  to  gather  ;  to  unite  in  a 
crowd  or  company.     A  Latinism  ;  compellere  grrgem. 

In  one  troop  compelled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  overpower  ;  to  hold. 

And  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled.  Dryden. 

[Unusual.] 

5.  To  call  forth  ;  L.  compellere.     [  Obs.]     Spenser. 
COM  PE1/LA-BLE,  a.     That  maybe  driven,  forced, 

or  constrained. 

COM-PEL'LA-BLY,  adv.    By  compulsion. 

CO.M-PEL-La'TION,  n.  [L.  compel/atio  ;  compello, 
comvrllarc,  the  same  word  as  the  preceding,  applied 
to  the  voice  ;  to  send  or  drive  out  the  voice.] 

A  ceremonious  appellation  ;  the  word  of  salutation. 

The  competition  of  the  kings  of  France  is  by  sire.  Temple. 

eOM-PEL'LA-TO-RY,  a.     Compulsive. 

COMPEL/LED,  pp.     Forced  ;  constrained  ;   obliged. 

COM-PEL'LER,  w.    One  who  compels  or  constrains. 

€OM-PEL'LlNG,  ppr.  Driving  by  force ;  constrain- 
ing ;  obliging. 

COM'PEND,  r       +  rr  j :._  1 

COM-PEND'I-UM    \    "**  L1*  comPe"d"""-l 

In  literature,  an  abridgment  ;  a  summary  ;  an 
epitome  ;  a  brief  compilation  or  composition,  con- 
taining the  principal  heads,  or  general  principles,  of 
a  larger  work  or  system. 
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eO.M-PENU-I-A'RI-OUS,  a.  Short ;  contracted.  [Lit- 
tle  IL-iC.d.] 

eOM-l'END'I-ATE,  v.  t.  To  sum  or  collect  together. 
[JVot  used.] 

eoM-PENLVI-OUS,  a.  Short  ;  summary ;  abridged  ; 
comprehensive  ;  containing  the  substance  or  general 
principles  of  a  subject  or  work  in  a  narrow  compass  ; 
as,  a  compendious  system  of  chemistry  ;  a  compendi- 
ous grammar. 

2.  Short ;  direct ;  near  ;  not  circuitous ;  as,  a  com- 
pendious way  to  acquire  science. 

eOM-PEND'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  short  or  brief  man- 
ner ;  summarily  ;  in  brief;  in  epitome. 


eOM-PEND'I-OUS-NESS,   n.     Shortness  ;    brevity  ; 

comprehension  in  a  narrow  compass.  Bentlcy. 

COM-PENS'A-BLE,  a.      [See   Compensate.]      That 

may  be  compensated.     [Little  used.] 
COM'-PEN'SaTE  or  COM'PEiN'-SATE,  v.  t.     [L.  com- 

penso  ;  con  and  penso,  to  prize  or  value,  from  pendo, 

to  weigh,  to  value.     See  Pendent.] 

1.  To  give  equal  value  to  ;  to  recompense  ;  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  services,  or  an  amount  lost  or  be- 
stowed ;  to  return  or  bestow  that  which  makes  good 
a  loss,  or  is  estimated  a  sufficient  remuneration  ;  as, 
to  compensate  a  laborer  for  his  work,  or  a  merchant 
for  his  losses. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to  ;  to  coun- 
terbalance ;  to  make  amends  for. 

The  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  do  compensate  the  heat 
of  the  day.  Bacon. 

The  pleasures  of  sin  never  compensate  the  sinner  for  the  mis- 
eries he  suffers,  even  in  this  life.  Anon. 

COM-PEN'SATE  or  €OM'PEN-SATE,  v.  i.  To 
make  amends  ;  to  supply  an  equivalent  ;  followed 
by  for ;  as,  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
reputation. 

This  word  is  generally  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, most  unfortunately,  as  any  ear  will  determine 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  last  syllables  in  the  parti- 
ciples co mp en1  sated,  compensating. 

Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course.  Pope. 

With  the  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  secondary  accent  on  the  third,  this  defect,  and 
the  difficulty  of  uttering  distinctly  the  last  syllables, 
ate  remedied. 

€OM-PEN'SA-TED  or  €OM'PEN-SA-TED,  pp.  Rec- 
ompensed ;  supplied  with  an  equivalent  in  amount  or 
effect ;  rewarded. 

€OM-PEN'SA-TlNG  or  COM'PEN-SA-TING,  ppr 
Giving  an  equivalent ;  recompensing  ;  remunerating  : 
making  good  a  deficiency. 

eOM-PEN-SA'TlON,  n.  That  which  is  given  or  re- 
ceived as  an  equivalent  for  services,  debt,  want,  loss, 
or  suffering  ;  amends  ;  remuneration  ;    recompense. 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find.  Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  file  are  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  divine 
favor  and  protection. 

2.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  something 
else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency.  Palcy. 

3.  In  lata,  a  set-off;  the  payment  of  debt  by  a 
credit  of  equal  amount. 

eOM-PEN'SA-TIVE,  a.  Making  amends  or  com- 
pensation. 

eOM-PEN'SA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  for  compensation  ; 
making  amends. 

COM-PENSE',  (kom-pens',)  v.  t.  To  recompense  : 
found  in  Bacon,  but  not  now  in  use.  [delay. 

eOM-PE-REN'DI-NATE,  v.  t.   [L.  compcrendino.]   To 

COM-PETE',  v.  i.     [L.  competo  ;  con  and  peto.] 

1.  To  seek,  or  strive  for  the  same  thing  as  another  ; 
to  carry  on  competition  or  rivalry. 

Our  manufacturers  compete  with  the  English  in  making  cotton 
cloths. 

2.  To  strive  or  claim  to  be  equal. 


The  sages  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to  compete  with  the  in- 
spired authors.  Milner. 

COM'PE-TENCE,   )    n.     [L.  competent,  competo,  to  be 
OOM'PE-TEN-CY,  \        meet  or  fit ;  con  and  peto,  to 

seek  ;  properly,  to  press,  urge,  or  come  to.] 

Primarily,    fitness  ;     suitableness  ;     convenience. 

Hence, 

1.  Sufficiency  ;  such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient ; 
property  or  means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  with- 
out superfluity. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words  — health,  peace,  and  competence.   Pope. 

2.  Sufficiency,  applied  to  other  things  than  prop- 
erty ;  but  this  application  is  less  common. 

3.  Legal  capacity  orqualifications  ;  fitness;  as,  the 
competence  of  a  witness,  which  consists  in  his  having 
the  qualifications  required  by  law,  as  age,  soundness 
of  mind,  impartiality,  &c. 

4.  Right  or  authority  ;  legal  power  or  capacity  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  competence  of  a 
judge  or  court  to  examine  and  decide.  Kent. 

5.  Fitness  ;  adequacy  ;  suitableness  ;  legal  suffi- 
ciency ;  as,  the  competency  of  evidence  Sewall. 

COIM'PE-TENT,  a. t Suitable  ;  fit ;  convenient ;  hence, 
sufficient,  that  is,  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  adequate;  fol- 
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lowed  by  to  ;  as,  competent  supplies  of  fond  and  cloth- 
ing ;  a  competent  force  ;  an  army  competent  to  the 
preservation  of  the  kingdom  or  Btate ;  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  world.  This  word  usually  implies 
a  moderate  supply,  a  sufficiency  without  superfluity. 

2.  Qualified  ;  fit ;  having  legal  capacity  or  power  ; 
as,  a  competent  judge  or  court  ;  a  competent  witness. 
In  a  judge  or  court,  it  implies  right  or  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  ;  in  a  witness,  it  implies  a  legal 
right  or  capacity  to  testify. 

3.  Incident;  belonging;  having  adequate  power 
or  right. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things,  who  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  is  not  competenCto  any  finite 
lieing.  Loclce. 

II  is  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to  allege  fraud  in  the 
plain  tiff. 

€OM'PE-TENT-LY,  adv.  Sufficiently  ;  adequately  ; 
suitably  ;  reasonably  ;  as,  the  fact  has  been  compe- 
tently proved  ;  a   church    is    competently  endowed. 

eOM-'PET'I-BLE,    a.      [JVot    now    used.]      See  Com- 

PAT1BLE. 

GOM-PET'ING,  ppr.    Striving  in  rivalry. 
€OM-PE-TI"TION,  (kom-pe-tish'un,)   n.t    [Low   L. 
competitio.]     See  Compete  and  Competence. 

1.  The  act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to  gain, 
what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same 
time  ;  rivalry  ;  mutual  strife  for  the  same  object ; 
also,  strife  for  superiority ;  as,  the  competition  of  two 
candidates  for  an  office,  or  of  two  poets  for  sujierior 
reputation. 

2.  A  state  of  rivalship;  a  state  of  having  equal 
claims. 

A  portrait,  with  which  one  of  Tilian'a  could  not  come  in 
competition.  Dryden. 

3.  Double  claim  ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  the 
same  thing ;  formerly  with  to,  now  with  for. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be.    Bacon. 
There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.       Dryden. 

€OM-PET'I-TOR,  n.  One  who  seeks  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  what  another  seeks ;  or  one  who  claims 
what  another  claims;  a  rival. 

They  can  not  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  An  opponent.  Shak. 

eOM-PET'1-TO-RY,   a.    Rivaling  ;  acting  in  compe- 
tition. Dangers  of  Oic  Counlru 
COM-PET'I-TRESS,  \          .  e    '  , 
COM-PET'I-TRIK      \    '         »e")ale  competitor. 
€OM-PI-La'T10*n'  n.     [See  Compile.] 

1.  A  collection  of  certain  parts  of  a  book  or  books 
into  a  separate  book  or  pamphlet. 

2.  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  other  substances  ; 
or  the  act  of  collecting  and  forming  an  aggregate. 

Woodward. 

€OM-PI-La'TOR,  n.  A  collector.  [JVot  used.]  Chaucer. 

COM-PILE',  v.  t.  [L.  compilo,  to  pilfer  or  plunder; 
con  and  pilo,  to  pillage,  to  peel,  and  to  drive  close; 
compilalio,  a  pillaging ;  It.  compilare ;  Fr.  compiler ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  compilar.  The  L.  pilo  is  the  English 
to  peel,  to  strip  ;  but  pilo,  to  make  thick,  or  drive  to- 
gether, is  the  Gr.  -tAnoj,  lanas  cogo,  coarcto,  consti- 
po.  Compile  is  probably  from  peeling,  picking  out, 
selecting,  and  putting  together.] 

1.  To  collect  parts  or  passages  of  books  or  writings 
into  a  book  or  pamphlet ;  to  select  and  put  together 
parts  of  an  author,  or  to  collect  parts  of  different  au- 
thors ;  or  to  collect  and  arrange  separate  papers,  laws, 
or  customs,  in  a  book,  code,  or  system. 

2.  To  write ;  to  compose. 

In  poetry,  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and  ac- 
tions. Temple. 

3.  To  contain  ;  to  comprise.  [JVot  used.]   Spenser. 

4.  To  make  up  ;  to  compose.    [JVot  used.]     Shak. 

5.  To  put  together  ;  to  build.  [JVot  used.]   Spenser. 
COM-PIL'ED,  pp.    Collected  from  authors;  selected 

and  put  together. 

eOM-PILE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  piling  together  or 
heaping;  coacervation.     [Little  used.]     Woodward. 

eOJVKPIL'ER,  ?i.  A  collector  of  parts  of  authors,  or  of 
separate  papers  or  accounts  ;  one  who  forms  a  book 
or  composition  from  various  authors  or  separate  pa- 
pers. Bacon.  •  Steift. 

COM-PILTNG,  ppr.  Collecting  and  arranging  parts 
of  books,  or  separate  papers,  in  a  body  or  compo- 
sition. 

COM-PLa'CENCE,    )  n.      [L.  complacens,   complacco; 

eOM-PLA'CEN-CY,  )  con  and  placeo,  to  please  ;  Fr. 
complaire,  complaisant  ;  It.  compiacere,  compiaccnlc  ; 
Sp.  complacer.] 

1.  Pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification.  It  is  more 
than  approbation,  and  less  than  delight  or  joy. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  satisfaction 
and  complacency,  if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  in 
themselves.  Addison. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy.  Milton. 

3.  Complaisance;  civility;  softness  of  manners  ; 
deportment  and  address  that  afford  pleasure. 

Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness, 
Dwell  ever  on  his  longue,  and    .ncc  a  his  thoughts. 

Addison. 
In    the    latter    sense.    Complaisance,    from    the 
French,  is  now  used.     [See  Complaisance. ] 
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COM-PLa'CENT,  a.    Civil ;  complaisant. 

They  look  up  Willi  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  to  kings. 

Burke, 

eOM-PLA-CEN'TIAL,  a.  Marked  by  complacence ; 
accommodating.  Ch.  lielig.  Appeal. 

€OM-PLA-CEN'TIAL-LY,ad».  In  a  complacential  or 
accommodating  manner. 

COM-PLA'CENT-LY,  adv.  Softly  ;  in  a  complacent 
manner. 

COM-PLAIN',  v.  i.  [Fr.  complaiiidre  ;  con,  or  com,  and 
plaindre,  plaint,  to  lament,  to  bewail ;  Sp.  planir  ;  It. 
compiagnere,  or  compiangere ;  from  the  L.  plango,  to 
strike,  to  lament.  If  n  is  not  radical,  the  original 
word  was  plago,  coinciding  with  plaga,  Gr.  irAr/;tj. 
But  this  is  doubtful.  The  primary  sense  is  to  drive, 
whence  to  strike  and  to  lament,  that  is,  to  strike  the 
hands  or  breasts,  as  in  extreme  grief,  or  to  drive  forth 
the  voice,  as  in  appello.] 

1.  To  utter  expressions  of  grief;  to  lament. 

I  will  complain  in  die  bitterness  of  my  spirit. — Job  vii. 

I  complained,  and  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed.  —  Ps.  lxxvii. 

2.  To  utter  expressions  of  censure  or  resentment ; 
to  murmur  ;  to  find  fault. 

And  when  the  people  complained,  it  displeased  the  Lord.  — 
Num.  xi. 

3.  To  utter  expressions  of  uneasiness  or  pain.  He 
complains  of  thirst.     He  complains  of  a  headache. 

4.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse  of  an  offense  ;  to  present 
an  accusation  against  a  person  to  a  proper  officer. 

To  A  B,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  S, 
complains  C  D. 

This  verb  is  regularly  followed  by  of,  before  the 
cause  of  grief  or  censure  ;  as,  to  complain  of  thirst,  of 
ignorance,  of  vice,  of  an  offender. 

5.  To  represent  injuries,  particularly  in  a  writ  of 
audita  querela. 

COM-PLAIN',  v.  t.     To  lament ;  to  bewail. 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain.      Dan.  Civ.  War. 
This  use  of  complain  is  uncommon,  and  hardly  le- 
gitimate.   The  phrase  is  properly  elliptical. 

eOM-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  complained  of. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Fdtliam. 

COM-PLAIN'ANT,  re.     [Fr.  complaignant.] 

1.  A  prosecutor  ;  one  who  prosecutes  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a  legal  process  against  an  offender  for 
tile  recovery  of  a  right  or  penalty.  , 

He  shall  forfeit  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
muiely  to  the  use  of  lite  complainant. 

Slat,  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  The  plaintiff  in  a  writ  of  audita  querela.    Ibid. 
COM-PLAIN'ER,  n.    One  who  complains,  or  expresses 

grief;  one  who  laments ;  one  who  finds  fault ;  amur- 
murer. 

These  are  murmurers,  complainers,  walking  after  their  own 
lusts.  — Jude  16. 

eOM-PLAfN'FUL,  a.    Full  of  complaint.    [JVot  used.] 

COM-PLAlN'lNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Expressing  grief,  sor- 
row, or  censure ;  finding  fault ;  murmuring  ;  lament- 
ing ;  accusing  of  an  offense. 

COM-PLAIN'ING,  re.  The  expression  of  regret,  sor- 
row, or  injury. 

COM-PLAINT',  n.     [Fr.  complainte  ;  It.  compianto.] 

1.  Expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  censure,  or  re- 
sentment ;  lamentation  ;  murmuring  ;  a  finding  fault. 

Even  lo-day  is  my  complaint  hitter.  — Job  xxiii. 

I  mourn  in  my  comp'ainl,  anil  make  a  noise. — Ps.  Iv. 

The  Jews  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul.  — 

Acts  xxv. 
I  find  no  cans"  of  complaint.  Hooker. 

2.  The  cause  or  subject  of  complaint,  or  murmur- 
ing. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  hath  been  the  complaint  of  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  church.  Swift. 

3.  The  cause  of  complaint,  or  of  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness, in  the  body  ;  a  malady  ;  a  disease  ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  disorders  not  violent;  as,  a  complaint  in  the 
bowels  or  breast. 

4.  Accusation;  a  charge  against  an  offender,  made 
by  a  private  person  or  informer  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  proper  officer,  alleging  that  the  of- 
fender has  violated  the  law,  and  claiming  the  pen- 
alty due  to  the  prosecutor.  It  differs  from  an  infor- 
mation, which  is  the  prosecution  of  an  offender  by 
the  attorney  or  solicitor-general  ;  and  from  a  present- 
ment, and  indictment,  which  are  the  accusation  of  a 
grand  jury. 

5.  Representation  of  injuries,  in  a  general  sense ; 
and  appropriately,  in  a  writ  of  audita  querela. 

eO.M'PLAI-SANCE,  (kom'pla-zans,)  n.  [Fr.  complai- 
sance, from  complaisant,  the  participle  of  complairc ; 
con,  or  com,  and  plaire,  to  please,  whence  plaUant, 
pleasing,  plaisir,  pleasure,  L.  placeo,  placerc,  the  in- 
finitive changed  into  plaire  ;  It.  compiacr.nia,  from 
conipiacere,  piaccre  ;  Sp.  complacencia,  complacer.  This 
is  the  same  word  as  complacence :  the  latter  we  have 
from  the  Latin  orthography.  This  word  affords  an 
example  of  a  change  of  a  palatal  letter,  in  the  Latin, 
into  a  sibilant,  in  French  ;  c  into  s.] 

1.  A  pleasing  deportment ;  courtesy  ;  that  manner 
of  address  and  behavior,  in  social  intercourse,  which 
gives  pleasure  ;  civility  ;  obliging  condescension  ;  kind 
and  affable  reception  and  treatment  of  guests  ;  exte- 
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rior  acts  of  civility  ;  as,  the  gentleman  received  us 
with  complaisance. 

2.  Condescension  ;   obliging  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  humors  of  others. 


In  complaisance  poor  Cupid  mourned. 


Prior. 


3.  Desire  of  pleasing ;  disposition  to  oblige ;  the 
principle  for  the  act. 

Your  complaisance  will  not  permit  your  gueBts  to  be  incom- 
moded. Anon. 

€OM'PLAI-SANT,  (kom'pla-zant,)  o.tPleasing  in  man- 
ners ;  courteous  ;  obliging  ;  desirous  to  please  ;  as,  a 
complaisant  gentleman. 

2.  Civil ;  courteous  ;  polite  ;  as,  complaisant  deport- 
ment or  treatment. 

eOM'PLAI-SANT-LY,  (kom'pla-zant-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
pleasing  manner  ;  with  civility  ;  with  an  obliging, 
affable  address  or  deportment.  Pope. 

COM'PLAI-SANT-NESS,  n.  Civility;  complaisance. 
[Little  used.] 

€OM'PLA-NATE,  a.  Flat  or  laminate  ;  having  thin 
plates. 

€OM'PLA-NaTE,  I  v.  t.     [L.  complano ;  con  and  pla- 

€OM-PLaNE',         j       mis,   plain.      See  Plane    and 
Plain.] 
To  make  level ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface. 

Dcrliam. 

€OM'PLA-Na-TED,  )  pp.     Planed  to  an   even   sur- 

COM-PLaN'-ED,         (      face. 

GOM'PLA-NA-TING,  I  ppr.    Reducing  to  a  level  sur- 

COM-PLAN'ING,         (      face. 

COM'PLE-MENT, n.  [L.  comphmentum,  from  compleo, 
to  fill ;  core  and  pleo,  to  fill.     Literally,  a  filling.] 

1.  Fullness  ;  completion  ;  whence,  perfection. 
They,  as  they  feasted,  had  their  fill, 

For  a  full  complement  of  all  iheir  ill.  Hub.  Tales. 

2.  Full  quantity  or  number  ;  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber limited  ;  as,  a  company  has  its  complement  of  men  ; 
a  ship  has  its  complement  of  stores. 

3.  That  which  is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but  as 
ornamental  ;  something  adventitious  to  the  main 
thing;  ceremony.     [See  Compliment.] 

Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement.  Shalt. 

4.  In  trigonometry,  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  an- 
gle, is  the  difference  between  the  arc  or  angle  and 
ninety  degrees.  Thus,  if  the  arc  taken  is  .thirty  de- 
grees, its  complement  is  sixty.  Day. 

5.  In  geometry,  the  complements  of  a  parallelogram 
are  the  two  spaces  which,  with  the  parallelograms 
about  the  diagonal,  make  up  or  complete  the  whole 
parallelogram.  Brande. 

6.  In  astronomy,  complement  is*  used  to  denote  the 
distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith.  Barlow. 

7.  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  number,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  number  and  10,  100,  1000,  &c. 
Its  principal  use  is  in  working  proportions  by  loga- 
rithms. Day. 

8.  In  fortification,  the  complement  of  the  curtain,  is 
Chat  part  in  the  interior  side  which  makes  the  demi- 
gorge. 

€OM-PLE-MENT'AL,  a.  Filling;  supplying  a  de- 
ficiency ;  completing. 

COM-PLE-MENT'A-RY,  n.  One  skilled  in  compli- 
ments. _  Wot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

COM-PLETE',  a.t  [L.  completus,  from  compleo;  con 
and  pleo,  inusit.,  to  fill ;  It.  compiere.  The  Greek  has 
n\nw,to  approach,  to  fill,  contracted  from  rrAuaj,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  thrust  or  drive ;  and  if 
the  Latin  pleo  is  from  the  Greek,  which  is  probable, 
then  the  original  orthography  was  pcleo,  compeleo;  in 
which  case  ttAhco,  xe)\aoi,  pleo,  is  the  same  word  as 
the  English  JVX.  The  Greek  ir\rfia  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
rivative.    Literally,  filled  ;  full.] 

1.  Having  no  deficiency  ;  perfect. 

And  ye  are  complete  in  him  who  is  the  head  of  alt  principality 
and  power.  —  Col.  ii. 

2.  Finished  ;  ended  ;  concluded  ;  as,  the  edifice  is 
complete* 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

In  strict  propriety,  this  word  admits  of  no  compar- 
ison ;  for  that  which  is  complete,  can  not  be  more  or 
less  so.  But  as  the  word,  like  many  others,  is  used 
with  some  indefiniteness  of  signification,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  qualify  it  with  more,  most,  less,  and  least. 
More  complete,  most  complete,  less  complete,  are  common 
expressions. 

3.  In  botany,  a  complete  flower  is  one  furnished  with 
a  calyx  and  corolla.  Vaillant. 

Or  having  all  the  parts  of  a  flower.  Martyn. 

COM-PLeTE',  v.  t.  To  finish;  to  end  ;  to  perfect; 
as,  to  complete  a  bridge  or  an  edifice;  to  complete  an 
education. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  complete  hopes  or 
desires. 

3.  To  fulfill  ;  to  accomplish ;  to  perform ;  as,  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  is  completed. 

€OM-PLeT'ED,  pp.  Finished  ;  ended ;  perfected  ;  ful- 
filled ;  accomplished. 

COM-PLETE'LY,  adv      Fully  ;  perfectly  ;  entirely. 

Swift. 

COM-PLETE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  completing ;  a 
finishing  Dryden. 


COM 

€OM-PLETE'NESSr^.  The  state  of  being  complete ; 
perfection.  Walts. 

€OM-PLeT'ING,  ppr.  Finishing ;  perfecting ;  accom- 
plishing. 

COM-PLe'TION,  n.    Fulfillment ;  accomplishment. 

There  was  a  full,  entire  harmony  and  consent  in  the  divine 
predictions,  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.    Soulli. 

2.  Act  of  completing  ;  state  of  being  complete  ;  ut- 
most extent ;  perfect  state  ;  as,  the  gentleman  went 
to  the  university  for  the  completion  of  his  education 
or  studies. 

€OM-PLe'TIVE,  a.  Filling;  making  complete. 

Harris* 

COM-PLe'TO-RY,  a.    Fulfilling  ;  accomplishing. 

Barrow. 

€OM-PLe'TO-RY,  n.  The  evening  service  ;  the  com- 
plin of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hooper. 

COM'PLEX,  j   o.f  [L.  complexus, 

€OM-PLEX'£D,  (kom-p)ekst',)  )  complex,  embra- 
cing, from  complector,  to  embrace ;  con  and  plecto,  to 
weave,  or  twist;  Gr.  nXexoi;  L.  plico ;  W.  plygn; 
Arm.  plega  ;  Fr.  plier  ;  It.  piegare  ;  Sp.  plcgar ;  D. 
plooijr.n,  to  fold,  bend,  or  double.] 

1.  Composed  of  two  or  more  parts  or  things  ;  com- 
posite ;  not  simple ;  including  two  or  more  particu- 
lars connected  ;  as,  a  complex  being  ;  a  complex  idea  ; 
a  complex  term. 

Ideas  made  up  nf  several  simple  ones,  1  call  complex ;  snch  as 
beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe.  Locke. 

2.  Involved  ;  difficult ;  as,  a  complex  subject. 
COM'PLEX,  n.     Assemblage;   collection;   complica- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it  the 
whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel.  South. 

COM-PLEX'ED-NESS,  n.  Complication;  involution 
of  parts  in  one  integral ;  compound  state  ;  as,  the 
complcxedness  of  moral  ideas.  Locke. 

€OM-PLEX'ION,  (kom-plex'yun,)  n.  A  complex 
state ;  condition  ;  as,  to  this  complexion  we  must 
come  at  last.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

2.  The  color  of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  face  ; 
the  color  of  the  external  parts  of  a  body  or  thing  ;  as, 
a  fair  complexion ;  a  dark  complexion ;  the  complexion  of 
the  sky. 

3.  The  temperament,  habitude,  or  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  body  ;  the  peculiar  cast  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  gives  it  a  particular  physical  character  ; 
a  medical  term,  but  used  to  denote  character  or  descrip- 
tion ;  as,  men  of  this  or  that  complexion. 


'Tis  ill,  though  dilfei 
The  family  of  heaven 


Drydei 


€OM-PLEX'ION-AL,  a.  Depending  on  or  pertaining 
to  complexion  ;  as,  complexional  efflorescences  ;  com- 
plexional  prejudices.  Brown.     Fiddes. 

COM-PLEX'ION-AL-LY,  adv.     By  complexion. 

Brown. 

COM-PLEX'ION-A-RY,a.  Pertaining  to  the  complex- 
ion, or  to  the  care  of  it.  Taylor. 

€O.M-PLEX'ION-£D,  (kom-plex'yund,)  a.  Having  a 
certain  temperament  or  state.  Addison. 

eOM-PLEX'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex; 
complexness.  Burke. 

€OM'PLEX-LY,  ado.  In  a  complex  manner;  not  sim- 
ply. 

eOM'PLEX-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  complex  or 
involved.  Smith. 

COM-PLEX'URE,  n.  The  involution  or  complication 
of  one  thing  with  others. 

eOM-PLl'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Comply.]  That  can  bend 
or  yield.  Milton. 

COM-PLI'ANCE,  B.  [See  Comply.]  The  act  of  com- 
plying ;  a  yielding,  as  to  a  request,  wish,  desire,  de- 
mand, or  proposal ;  concession  ;  submission. 


Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes. 


Howe. 


2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others. 

He  was  a  man  ot"  few  words  and  great  compliance. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Obedience  ;  followed  by  with;  as,  compliance  with 
a  command  or  precept. 

4.  Performance  ;  execution  ;  as,  a  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  a  contract. 

COM-PLI'ANT,  a.  Yielding  ;  bending  ;  as,  the  com- 
pliant boughs.  [See  Pliant,  which  is  generally 
used.]  Milton. 

2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire  ;  civil  ;  obliging. 

COM-PLI'ANT  LY,  adv.     In  a  yielding  manner. 

COM'PLI-CA-CY,  re.  A  state  of  being  complex  or  in- 
tricate. Mitford. 

COM'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  complico;  con  and  plico,  to 
fold,  weave,  or  knit.     See  Complex.] 

1.  Literally,  to  interweave  ;  to  fold  and  twist  to- 
gether. Hence,  to  make  complex  ;  to  involve  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  to  unite  or  connect  mutually  or  intimately, 
as  different  things  or  parts  ;  followed  by  with. 

Our  offense  against  God  halh  been  complicated  with  injury  to 
men.  Tillotson. 

So  we  say,  a  complicated  disease  ;  a  complicated  affair. 

Commotion  in  the  parts  may  complicate  and  dispose  them 
after  the  manner  requisite  to  make  Ihem  stick.  Boyle. 

2,  To  make  intricate. 
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GOM'PLI-CATE,  a.  Complex;  composed  of  two  or 
more  parts  united. 

Though  Ihe  particular  notions  of  war  aro  complicate  In  fiict,  yet 
they  are  separate  and  distinct  in  right.  Bacon, 

2.  In  botany,  folded  together,  as  the  valves  of  the 
glume  or  chaff  in  some  grasses.  Martyn. 

eoM'PLI-eA-TED,/)^.ora.-f  Interwoven  ;  entangled; 
involved  ;  intricate;  composed  of  two  or  more  things 
or  parts  united. 

€OM'PLieATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  complex  manner. 

COU'PLI-CATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plicated ;  involution  ;  intricacy  ;  perplexity.    Hale. 

€OMTLI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Interweaving  ;  infolding  ; 
uniting. 

eOM-PLi-GA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  interweaving,  or 
involving  two  or  more  things  or  parts  ;  the  state  of 
being  interwoven,  involved,  or  intimately  blended. 
The  notions  of  a  confused   knowledge  are  always  lull  of  per- 
plexity anil  complications.  Wilkine. 

2.  The  integral,  consisting  of  many  things  involved 
or  interwoven,  or  mutually  united. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  bewildered. 

Walls. 

COM'PLI-CA-TIVE,  o.  Tending  or  adapted  to  in- 
volve. 

COM'PLICE,  (-plis,)  n.  [It.  complice ;  Fr.  Port,  and 
Sp.  id. ;  L.  compHco,  complicituin,  complices.  See  Com- 
plicate and  Complex.] 

One  who  is  united  with  another  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  or  in  an  ill  design  ;  an  associate  or 
confederate  in  some  unlawful  act  or  design ;  an 
accomplice.  The  latter  is  now  used.  [See  Accom- 
plice.] Shalt.     Clarendon. 

eOiM-PLIC'I-TY,  (-plis'e-te,)  n.     [Fr.  complicity.] 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  complice  or  ac- 
complice. [Little  used.] 

€OM-PLI'.ED,  pret.  of  Complv. 

COM-PLI'ER,  n.  One  who  complies,  yields,  or  obeys  ; 
a  person  of  ready  compliance ;  a  man  of  an  easy, 
yielding  temper.  Swift. 

€OM'PLI-iMENT,  re. t  [Fr.  id.;  It.  complimrnto  ;  Sp. 
cumpliviiento,  completion,  perfection,  compliment  ; 
Port,  comprimento,  length,  fulfillment  ;  compliment, 
obliging  words,  from  the  verb  comprir,  to  fulfill,  to 
perform  ;  Sp.  cumplir ;  It.  compiere  ;  L.  complco.  See 
Complete.] 

1.  An  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  regard  ;  as, 
to  seLd  or  make  one's  compliments  to  an  absent 
friend,    in  this  application,  the  plural  is  always  used. 

He  observed  few  compliments  in  matter  of  arms.  Sidney. 

2.  A  present  or  favor  hestowetl.  My  friend  made 
me  a  compliment  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

COM'PLl-MENT,  v.  t.  To  praise;  to  flatter  by  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  esteem,  or  respect. 

Should  compliment  their  foes,  and  shun  their  friends.    Prior. 
She  compliments  Menelaus  very  handsomely  Pipe. 

2.  To  congratulate ;  as,  to  compliment  a  prince  on 
the  birth  of  a  son. 

3.  To  bestow  a  present  ;  to  manifest  kindness  or 
regard  for,  by  a  present  or  other  favor ;  as,  he  com- 
plimented us  with  tickets  for  the  exhibition. 

COM'PLl-MENT,  o.  i.  To  pass  compliments;  to  use 
ceremony,  or  ceremonious  language. 

I  make  the  interlocutors,  upon  occasion,  compliment  with  each 
other.  Boyle. 

eOM-PU-MENT'AL,  a.  Expressive  of  civility  or 
respect ;  implying  compliments. 

Languages  g-ow  rich   and  abundant  in  complimenlal   phrases, 
and  such  froth.  Wotton. 

eOM-PLI-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  nature  of  a 
compliment ;  by  way  of  civility  or  ceremony. 

Broome. 

COM-PLI-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Expressing  civility,  re- 
gard, or  praise. 

COM'PLI-MENT-ED,  pp.    Praised. 

eOM'PLI-MENT-ER,ii.  One  who  compliments  ;  one 
given  to  compliments  ;  a  flatterer.  Johnson. 

COM'PLl-MENT  ING,  ppr.  Praising,  bestowing  on 
as  a  present. 

CO.M'PUNE,  )  ?t.     [Fr.  compUe ;  It.  compieta;  from  L. 

COM'PLIN,     \      compleo,  complendo.  completus.] 

The  last  division  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary  ; 
the  last  prayer  at  night,  to  be  recited  after  sunset ;  so 
called  because  it  closes  the  service  of  the  day. 

Johnson.     Encyc.      Taylor. 

COjM'PLISII,  for  Accomplish,  is  not  now  used. 

Spenser. 

COM'PLOT,  71.  [French,  of  con, or  com,  and  plot.}  A 
plotting  together  ;  a  joint  plot;  a  plot ;  a  confederacy 
in  some  evil  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  tny  life.  Shak. 

COM-PLOT',  7i.  t.  To  plot  together  ;  to  conspire  ;  to 
form  a  plot;  to  join  in  a  secret  design,  generally 
criminal. 


We  find  them    complotling  tngethc 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans 


and  contriving  a   new 
Pope. 

COM-PLOT'MENT,  n.      A   plotting   together;    con- 
spiracy. Kin<r. 
COM-PLOT'TED,  pp.     Plotted  together  :  contrived. 
COM-PLOT'TER,  7t.     One  joined  in  a  plot  ;  a  con- 
spirator.                                                              Dryden. 


GOM-PLOT'TING,  ppr.  Plotting  together  ;  conspir- 
ing;  contriving  an  evil  design  or  crime. 

COM-PLOT'TING-LY,  ado.     Hy  complotting. 

COM-PLU-TEN'SIAN,  a.  Tbe  Complutensian  copy  of 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Complutum  or  Alcala  de  Henares, 
first  published  in  1575,  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in 
Spem. 

CO.VI-PL?',  «.  i. ;  pret.  Complied.  [The  Italian  com- 
piaccre,  to  humor,  to  comply,  is  the  Latin  complaceo, 
Fr.  complaire.  The  Sp.  cmnplir  is  from  complco,  for  it 
is  rendered  to  discharge  one's  duty,  to  provide  or 
supply,  to  reach  one's  birthday,  to  fulfill  one's  prom- 
ise, to  be  fit  or  convenient,  to  suffice.  The  Portu- 
guese changes  /  into  r ;  comprir,  to  fulfill,  to  perform  ; 
hence,  comprimento,  a  complement,  and  .a  compliment. 
Comply  seems  to  lie  from  the  Spanish  cmnplir,  or 
L.  complco;  formed,  like  supply,  from  suppleo  ;  yet  in 
some  of  its  uses,  the  sense  is  deducible  from  the 
root  of  Lat.  plico.  (See  Applv  and  Plv.)  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  with.'] 

1.  To  comply  with ;  to  fulfill  ;  to  perfect  or  carry 
into  effect ;  to  complete  ;  to  perform  or  execute  ;  as, 
to  comply  with  a  promise,  with  an  award,  with  a 
command,  with  an  order.  So  to  comply  with  one's 
expectations  or  wishes,  is  to  fulfill  them,  or  complete 
them. 

2.  To  yield  to  ;  to  be  obsequious  ;  to  accord  ;  to 
suit ;  followed  by  with ;  as,  to  comply  with  a  man's 
humor. 

The  truth  of  things  will  not  comply  with  our  conceits. 

Tillolson. 

€OM-PL¥'ING  with,  ppr.  Fulfilling  ;  performing  ; 
yielding  to. 

eoM-PoNE',  v.  t.  To  compose;  to  settle.  [Obs.] 
[See  Compose.] 

COAI-PoNE',  *  )  In  heraldry,  a  bordure,  or  compone,  is 

eOM-PoN'£D,  \  that  formed  or  composed  of  a  row 
of  angular  parts  or  checkers  of  two  colors. 

COM-Po'NENT  or  €OM'PO-NENT,  a.  [L.  compo- 
nens,  compono  ;  con  and  770710,  to  place.] 

Literally,  setting  or  placing  together  ;  hence,  com- 
posing ;  constituting  ;  forming  a  compound  ;  as,  the 
component  parts  of  a  plant  or  fossil  substance  ;  the 
component  parts  of  a  society. 

COM-PO'NENT  or  COM'PO-NENT,  77,  A  constitu- 
ent part.  Digby. 

eOM-1'oRT',?).  7.  [It.  comportare  ;  Fr.  comporter;  Sp. 
and  Port,  comportar  ;  con  and  L.  porto,  to  bear.  (See 
Beau.)     tt  is  followed  by  with.]     , 

To  comport  with ;  literally,  to  bear  to  or  with  ;  to 
carry  together.  Hence,  to  agree  with  ;  to  suit ;  to 
accord  ;  as,  to  consider  how  far  our  charity  may 
comport  with  our  prudence.  His  behavior  does  not 
comport  with  his  station. 

COM-PoRT',  v.  t.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to 
behave  ;  to  conduct. 

:  how  Lord  Somers — comported  himself 
Bailee. 

[Little  used.] 

2.  To  bear;  to  endure;  as  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.     [Not  used.]  Daniel. 

COM'PoRT,  7t.  Behavior ;  conduct ;  manner  of 
acting. 

I  knew  them  well,  and  marked  their  rutle  comport.    Dryden. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used,  but  may  be  ad- 
missible in  poetry.     We  now  use  deportment.     The 
accent,  since  Dryden's  time,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  first  syllable. 
eOM-PCRf  'A-BLE,  a.    Suitable  ;  consistent. 

We  cast  the  rules  of  this  art  into  some  comporlable  method. 

Wollon. 
COM-PoRT'ANCE,  7i.   Behavior;  deportment.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
COM-PoRT-A'TION,  n.    An  assemblage.    [JYot  used.] 

Bp.  Richardson. 
COM-PoRT'ED,  pp.    Behaved  ;  suited. 
€OM-PoRTrING,  ppr.     Behaving  ;  suiting. 
COM-PoRT'MENT,  n.     Behavior  ;  demeanor  ;  man- 
ner of  acting.     [Not  71070  used.]        Hale.     Addison. 
COM' P  OS  mentis.    ' 

of  possum,  potis.] 
Possessed  of  mind  ;  in  a  sound  state  of  mind. 
COM-PoSE',  71.  (.  [Fr.  composer ;  Arm.  compost ;  from 
the  participle  of  the  L.  compono,  compositus ;  con  and 
;)07io,  positus,  to  set,  put,  or  lay  ;  Fr.  poser,  and  in  a 
different  dialect;  Eng.  to  put;  Sp.  componcr ;  It. 
comporre.] 

Literally,  to  place  or  set  together.  Hence, 
1.  To  form  a  compound,  or  one  entire  body  or 
thing,  by  uniting  two  or  more  things,  parts,  or  indi- 
viduals;  as,  to  compose  an  army  of  raw  soldiers; 
tbe  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  lords  and  commons ;  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
State. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  degrees  of  all  pious 
aflVctions.  Spratl. 

■  2.  To  invent  and  put  together  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  to  make,  as  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  to  write, 
as  an  author  ;  as,  to  compose  a  sermon,  or  a  book. 

3.  To  constitute,  or  form,  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  as, 


[L.  con  and  pos,  from  the  root 


letters   compose    syllables,   syllables   compose   words, 
words  compose  sentences. 

A  lew  useful  things,  confounded  with  many  trifles,  fill  their 
memories,  and  compose  their  intellectual  po&uessions. 

VV«ir«. 

4.  To  calm  ;  to  quiet ;  to  appease  ;  to  tranquillize  ; 
that  is,  to  set  or  lay  ;  as,  to  compose  passions,  fears, 
disorders,  or  whatever  is  agilatetl  or  excited. 

5.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust ;  as,  to  cmnposc  differences. 

6.  To  place  in  proper  form,  or  in  a  quiet  state. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.  Drydtn. 

7.  To  settle  into  a  quiet  state. 

The  sea  composes  Itself  to  a  level  surface.    It  requires  about 
two  days  to  compose  it  after  a  gale.  W. 

8.  To  dispose ;  to  put  in  a  proper  state  for  any 
purpose.     [Obs.] 

The  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that  by  their  swords 
which  they  could  not  by  their  pen.  Clarendon. 

9.  In  printing,  to  set  types  or  characters  in  a  coin- 
posing  stick,  from  a  copy,  arranging  the  letters  in  the 
proper  order. 

10.  In  music,  to  form  a  tune  or  piece  of  music  with 
notes  arranging  them  on  the  staff  in  such  a  manner, 
as,  when  sung,  to  produce  harmony. 

€OM-P0S'£L>,  pp.  Set  together,  or  in  due  order ; 
formed  ;  constituted  ;  calmed  ;  quieted  ;  settled  ; 
adjusted. 

2.  a.  Calm  ;  sedate ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  free  from 
agitation. 

The  Manluan  there  in  sober  triumph  sat, 

Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.  Pope. 

€OM-P5S'ED-LY,  adv.    Calmly  ;  seriously  ;  sedately. 

The  man  very  composedly  answered,  I  am  he.     Clarendon. 

eOJl-POS'ED-NESS,  71.  A  state  of  being  composed  ; 
calmness  ;  sedateness  ;  tranquillity.  Wllkins. 

COM-1'OS'ER,  it.  One  who  composes;  one  who 
writes  an  original  work  ;  as  distinguished  from  a 
compiler;  an  authcrr;  also  one  who  forms  tunes, 
whether  he  adapts  them  to  particular  words  or  not. 

2.  One  who  quiets  or  calms  ;  one  who  adjusts  a 
difference. 

eOJI-PoS'ING,7j;>7\  oro.  Placing  together  ;  forming  ; 
constituting;  writing  an  original  work;  quieting; 
settling  ;  adjusting;  setting  types. 

eOM-l'nS'ING-STlCK,  n.  "Among  printers,  an  in- 
strument in  which  types  are  set  from  the  cases,  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  the  lines. 

COM-POS'ITE,  a.  Made  up  of  parts  ;  as,  a  composite 
language.  Coleridge. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  composite  order  is  the  last  of 
the  five  orders  of  columns ;  so  called  because  its 
capital  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  order  grafted  upon 
the  Corinthian.  It  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Corinthian,  and  retains  the  same  general  character, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  the  Ionic 
volutes  and  echinus  are  introduced,  and  the  Corin- 
thian cuulicoli  (or  smaller  branches)  and  scrolls  are 
left  out.  It  is  called  also  the  Roman  or  the  Italic 
order.  Gloss,  of  Jirchit. 

Composite  number;  one  which  can  be  measured 
exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity,  as  B  by  2  or  3  ; 
so  that  4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.        Encyc. 

COM-PO-SI"TION,  71.  In  a  general  sense,  the.  act  of 
composing,  or  that  which  is  composed;  the  act  of 
forming  a  whole  or  integral,  by  placing  together  and 
uniting  different  things,  parts,  or  ingredients  ;  or  the 
whole  body,  mass,  or  compound,  thus  formed.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  composition  of  medicines,  by  mixing 
divers  ingredients,  and  call  the  whole  mixture  a 
composition.  A  composition  of  sand  and  clay  is  used 
for,  luting  chemical  vessels. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  composition  that  looks 

like  marble.  Addiron. 

Heat  and   vivacity,  in   age,  is  an  excellent    composition   for 

business.  Bacon. 

2.  In  literature,  the  act  of  inventing  or  combining 
ideas,  clothing  them  with  words,  arranging  them  in 
order,  and,  in  general,  committing  them  to  paper,  or 
otherwise  writing  them.     Hence, 

3.  A  written  or  printed  work ;  a  writing,  pam- 
phlet, or  book.  Addison. 

4.  In  music,  the  act  or  art  of  forming  tunes  ;  or  a 
tune,  song,  anthem,  air,  or  other  musical  piece. 

5.  The  state  of  being  placed  together  ;  union  ; 
conjunction  ;  combination. 

Contemplate  tilings  tirsl  in  their  simple  natures,  and  then  view 
them  in  composi  ion.  Watts. 

6.  In  tlie  fine  arts,  that  combination  of  the  several 
parts,  in  which  each  is  presented  in  its  due  propor- 
tion. 

By  composition  is  meant  Ihe  distribution  and  orderly  placing  of 
things,  both  in  general  and  particular.  Dryden. 

7.  Adjustment ;  orderly  disposition.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  the  composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunci- 
ation, and  motion,  in  a  preacher. 

8.  MutuaUigreeincnt  to  terms  or  conditions  for  the 
settlement  of  a  difference  or  controversy. 

Thus  we  are  agreed  ; 
1  crave  our  composition  may  be  written.  Shale. 

9.  Mutual  agreement  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt, 
on  terms  or  by  means  different  from  those  required 
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by  the  original  contract,  or  by  law,  as  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  different  sum,  or  by  making  other  com- 
pensation. Hence,  the  sum  so  paid,  or  compensation 
given,  in  lieu  of  that  stipulated  or  required. 

A  real  composition  is  when  an  agreement  is  made  between 
Ihe  owner  of  lands  and  the  person  or  vicar,  with  the  consent 
of  the  ordinary  and  the  patron,  that  such  lands  shall  Tor  the 
future  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  by  reason' 
of  some  land  or  other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson, 
in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Blackstone. 

A  bankrupt  is  cleared  by  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  by  composition  with  his  creditors. 

10.  Consistency  ;  congruity.  [Little  used.~\  Shak. 

11.  The  act  of  uniting  simple  ideas  in  a  complex 
idea  or  conception  ;  opposed  to  analysis.      Newton. 

12.  The  joining  of  two  words  in  a  compound,  as 
in  book-case ;  or  the  act  of  forming  a  word  with  a 
prefix  or  affix,  which  varies  its  signification  ;  as,  re- 
turn^ from  turn ,'  preconcert,  from  concert ;  endless,  from 
end, 

13.  The  synthetical  method  of  reasoning ;  syn- 
thesis ;  a  method  of  reasoning  from  known  or  admit- 
ted truths  or  principles,  as  from  axioms,  postulates, 
or  propositions  previously  demonstrated,  and  from 
these  deducing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved  ;  or  the  act  of  collecting  scattered  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  a  system,  so 
that  the  understanding  is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow 
truth  through  its  different  stages  of  gradation.  This 
method  of  reasoning  is  opposed  to  analysis,  or  resolu- 
tion. It  begins  with  first  principles,  and,  by  a 
train  of  reasoning  from  them,  deduces  the  proposi- 
tions or  truths  sought.  Composition,  or  synthesis,  pro- 
ceeds by  collecting  or  combining  ;  analysis,  or  resolu- 
tion, by  separating  or  unfolding.       Harris.     Encyc. 

14.  In  printing,  the  act  of  setting  types  or  charac- 
ters in  the  composing-stick,  to  form  lines,  and  of  ar- 
ranging the  lines  in  a  galley,  to  make  a  column  or 
page,  and  from  this  to  make  a  form. 

15.  In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  different  sub- 
stances, or  substances  of  different  natures,  by  affin- 
ity;  from  which  results  a  compound  substance,  dif- 
fering in  properties  from  either  of  the  component 
parts.  Thus  water  is  a  composition  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  which  are  invisible  gases. 

16.  Composition  of  forces,  in  mechanics,  is  the  finding 
of  a  single  force  which  shall  be  equal  to  two  or  more 
given  forces  when  acting  in  given  directions.  Hebert. 

17.  Composition  of  proportion,  in  mathematics,  is 
when,  of  four  proportionals,  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  second  as  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  to  the  fourth.  Barlow. 

€OM-PO$'I-TIVE,    a.      Compounded  ;    having    the 

power  of  compounding  or  composing. 
€OM-POS'I-TOR,  n.     In  printing,  one  who  sets  types, 
and  makes  up  the  pages  and  forms. 
2.  One  who  sets  in  order. 
€OM-POS-SESS'OR,  n.     A  joint  possessor. 
COM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.    [con  and  possible.]    Consistent. 

[Not  used.]  Chillingwortll. 

COM'i'OST,  n.     [It.    composta;    L.  compositum,   from 
compono.     See  Compose.] 

In  agriculture,  a  mixture  or  composition  of  various 
manuring  substances  for  fertilizing  land.  Compost 
may  be  made  by  almost  every  animal  and  vegetable 
substance  in  nature,  with  lime  or  other  earthy 
matter. 

2.  A  mixture  or  composition  for  plastering  houses, 
usually  called  compo.  Smart. 

€OM'PCST,  v.  U     To  manure  with  compost.  Bacon. 
€OM-POST'UB.E,  n.     Soil  ;  manure.     [Not  used.] 

Shah. 
eOM-P5S'l[RE,  (kom-po'zhur,)  n.     [See  Compose.] 
L  The  act  of  composing,  or  that  which  is  com- 
posed ;  a  composition  ;  as,  a  form  of  prayer  of  pub- 
lic composure ,'  a  hasty  composure. 

In  the  composures  of  men,  remember  you  are  a  man.     Watte. 

In  this  use, this  word  has  given  way  to  Composition. 

2.  Composition;  combination;  arrangement;  or- 
der.    [Little  used.] 

From  the  various  composures  of  these  corpuscles,  happen  all 
the  varieti  s  of  bodies  formed  out  of  them.        Woodward. 

3.  The  form,  adjustment,  or  disposition  of  the  va- 
rious parts. 

sure  of  his  face, 

Crashaw. 
Duppa. 

4.  Frame  ;  make  ;  temperament. 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 

Whom  these  things  cannot  hlemiall.  Shale. 

5.  A  settled  state  of  the  mind  ;  sedateness  ;  calm- 
ness ;  tranquillity. 

When  the  passions  are  silent,  the  mind  enjoys  its  most  perfect 

composure.  Watts. 

[This  is  the  most  common  use  ofUns  word.] 

6.  Agreement ;  settlement  of  differences ;  compo- 
sition.    [Little  ttsed.] 

The  treaty  at  Uxbridgegave  the  fairest  hopes  of  a  happy  com- 
posure. King  Charles. 

€OM  PO-Ta'TION,  n.      [L.  compotatio ;  con  and  po- 
tatio,  from  poto,  to  drink,  j 
The  act  of  drinking  or  tippling  together. 

Brown.     Philips. 


In  composure  of  his  face, 

Lived  u  lair  but  manly  grace. 

The  outward  form  and  composure  of  the  body. 
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€OM'PO-Ta-TOR,  tu    One  who  drinks  with  another. 

Pope. 
COM-POUND',  v.  t.     [L.  compono ;  con  and  pono,  to 
set  or  put ;  Sp.  componer  ;  It.  comporre,  for  companere ; 
Port,  cojnpor.] 

1.  To  mix  or  unite  two  or  more  ingredients  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  as,  to  compound  drugs. 

Whoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  shall   be  cut   off  from  his 
people.  —  Ex.  xxx. 

3.  To  unite  or  combine. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering'  and  compounding  images  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture.  Addison. 

3.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute.     [Not  used.]     Skak. 

4.  In  grammar,  to  unite  two  or  more  words  j  to 
form  one  word  of  two  or  more. 

5.  To  settle  amicably  ;  to  adjust  by  agreement ;  as 
a  difference  or  controversy.  Bacon.     Shak. 

[In  this  sense  we  now  use  Compose.] 

6.  To  pay  by  agreement ;  to  discharge,  as  a  debt, 
by  paying  a  part,  or  giving  an  equivalent  different 
from  that  stipulated  or  required  ;  as,  to  compound 
debts.  Gay. 

But  we  now  use,  more  generally,  to  compound  with. 
[See  the  verb  intransitive.] 

To  compound  felony,  is  for  a  person  robbed  to  take 
the  goods  again,  or  other  compensation,  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  prosecute  the  thief  or  robber.  This 
offense  is,  by  the  laws  of  England,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Blackstone. 

COM-POUNlV,  v.  i.  To  agree  upon  concession;  to 
come  to  terms  of  agreement,  by  abating  something 
of  the  first  demand  ;  followed  by  for  before  the  thing 
accepted  or  remitted. 


2.  To  bargain  in  the  lump  ;  to  agree  ;  followed  by 
with. 

Compound  with  this  fellow  by  the  year.  Shak. 

3.  To  come  to  terms,  by  granting  something  on 
each  side  ;  to  agree. 

Cornwall  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  for  thirty  pounds. 

GlTCC, 

Paracelsus  and  his  admirers  have  compounded  with  the  Galen- 
isla,  and  brought  into  practice  a  mixed  use  ol'cliemiol  med- 
icines. Temple. 

4.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agreement,  and 
discharge  a  debt  by  paying  a  part  of  its  amount ;  or 
to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  a  debt  by  means  or  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  stipulated  or  required 
by  law.  A  bankrupt  may  compound  with  his  creditors 
for  ten  shillings  on  the  pound,  or  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  A  man  may  compound  with  a  parson  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  tithes.  [See  Composition, 
No.  9.] 

To  compound  with  a  felon,  is  to  take  the  goods 
stolen,  or  other  amends,  upon  an  agreement  not  to 
prosecute  him.  Bladtstone. 

€OM'POUND,  a.    Composed  of  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients. 

Compound  substances  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple 
substances.  Walts. 

2.  In  grammar,  composed  of  two  or  more  words. 
Ink-stand,  loriting-desk,  carelessness,  are  compound 
words. 

3.  In  botany,  a  compound  flower  is  a  species  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  containing  several  florets,  inclosed 
in  a  common  perianth,  on  a  common  receptacle, 
with  the  anthers  connected  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
sunflower  and  dandelion.  Martyn.     Harris. 

A  compound  stem,  is  one  that  divides  into  brunches. 

A  compound  leaf,  connects  several  leaflets  in  one 
petiole,  called  a  common  petiole. 

A  compound  raceme,  is  composed  of  several  race- 
mules  or  small  racemes. 

A  compound  spike,  is  composed  of  several  spicules 
or  spikelets. 

A  compound  corymb,  is  formed  of  several  small 
corymbs. 

A  compound  umbel,  is  one  which  has  all  its  rays  or 
peduncles  bearing  umbellules,  or  small  umbels,  at 
the  top. 

A  compound  fructification,  consists  of  several  con- 
fluent florets  :  opposed  to  simple. 

4.  Compound  interest,  is  interest  upon  interest ; 
when  the  interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal, 
and  then  bears  interest ;  or  when  the  interest  of  a 
sum  is  put  upon  interest. 

5.  Compound  motion,  is  that  which  is  effected  by 
two  or  more  conspiring  powers,  acting  in  different 
but  not  in  opposite  directions.  Barlow. 

6.  Compound  or  Composite  number,  is  that  which 
may  be  divided  by  some  other  number  greater  than 
unity,  without  a  remainder;  as  18,  which  may  be 
divided  by  2,  6*  and  9. 

7.  Compound  ratio,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product 
of  their  consequents.  Thus  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12.  Day. 

8.  Compound  quantity  ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  simple  quantities  or  terms,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  -\-  (phis,)  or  —  (minus.)  Thus 
a-\-b  —  c,  and  bb  —  b,  are  compound  quantities.  Day. 

9.  Compound  larceny,  is  that  which  is  accompanied 
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with  the  aggravation   of  taking  goods  from  one's 
house  or  person.  Blackstone. 

10.  Compound  time;  in  music,  a  term  applied  to 
those  varieties  of  time  in  which  each  measure  is 
divided  into  six  equal  parts.  T.  Hastings. 

COM'POUND,  n.  A  mass  or  body  formed  by  the 
union  or  mixture  of  two  or  more  ingredients  or  dif- 
ferent substances ;  the  result  of  composition.  Mor- 
tar is  a  compound  of  lime,  sand,  and  water. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  flesh  and  spirit.  South. 

2.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  yard  round  a  building  ;  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  campania. 

€OM-POUND'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
pounded. Sherwood. 

eOM-POUND'ED,  pp.  Made  up  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  mixed  ;  formed  by  union  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances. 

€OM-POUND'ER,  n.  One  who  compounds  or  mixes 
different  things. 

2.  One  who  attempts  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of 
agreement.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

3.  One  who  compounds  with  a  debtor  or  felon. 

4.  One  at  a  university  who  pays  extraordinary 
fees,  according  to  his  means,  for  the  degree  he  is  to 
take.  Smart. 

eOM-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Uniting  different  substances 
in  one  body  or  mass ;  forming  a  mixed  body  ;  agree- 
ing by  concession,  or  abatement  of  demands  ;  dis- 
charging a  debt  by  agreement  to  pay  less  than  the 
original  sum,  or  in  a  different  manner. 

€OM-PRE-€a'TION,  n.     [L.  con  and  precatio.] 
A  praying  together.     [Little  used.] 

€OM-PRE-HEND',  v.  i.t  [L.  compreltendo ;  con  and 
prekendo,  to  seize  or  grasp  ;  It.  comprendere,  prenderc  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  comprehender ,  prender ;  Fr.  comprendre, 
prendre.  This  word  is  a  compound  of  the  Latin  con 
and  pros,  and  the  Saxon  hendan  or  hentan,  to  take  or 
seize  ;  ge-hentan,  id.  Hence  forehend,  in  Spenser.] 
Literally,  to  take  in  ;  to  take  with,  or  trgether. 

1.  To  contain  ;  to  include  ;  to  comprise. 

The  empire  of  Gre.it  Britain  comprehends  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  with  their  dependencies. 

2.  To  imply  ;  to  contain  or  include  by  implication 
or  construction. 

If  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  saying,  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  — 
Rom.  xiii. 

3.  To  understand ;  to  conceive  ;  that  is,  to  take, 
hold,  or  contain  in  the  mind  ;  to  possess  or  to  have 
in  idea ;  according  to  the  popular  phrase,  "  I  take 
your  meaning." 

God  doeth  great  things,  which  we  can  not  comprehend. — Job 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  disbelieve  a  proposition  or  statement, 
because  we  do  not  comprehend  it. 

COM-PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Contained ;  included ;  im- 
plied ;  understood. 

€OM-PRE-HEND'ING,  ppr.  Including;  comprising; 
understanding;  implying. 

€OM-PRE-HEiV'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  comprehensibilis.] 

1.  That  may  be  comprehended  or  included  ;  pos- 
sible to  be  comprised. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood  ;  intelligible  ;  con- 
ceivable bv  the  mind. 

eOM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capability  of  be- 
ing understood.  More. 

eOM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLY,  adv.  With  great  extent  of 
embrace,  or  comprehension  ;  with  large  extent  of 
signification  ;  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  a  large 
circuit. 

The  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are  commonly  used  very 
comprehensively,  so  as  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue. 
TUlotson. 
This   word   is    rarely   used.      [See    Comprehen- 
sively.] 
€OM-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.     [L.  comprehensio.] 

The  act  or  quality  of  comprehending  or  contain- 
ing; a  comprising. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  comprehension  of  the 
New  ;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker. 

2.  An  including  or  containing  within  a  narrow 
compass ;  a  summary  ;  an  epitome  or  compend. 

This  wise  and  religious  aphorism,  in  the  text,  is  the  sum  and 
comprehension  of  all  the  ingredients  of  human  happiness. 
Rogcre. 

3.  Capacity  of  the  mind  to  understand  ;  power -.f 
the  understanding  to  receive  and  contain  ideas  ;  ca- 
pacity of  knowing;  as,  the  nature  of  spirit  is  not 
within  our  comprehension. 

4.  In  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure,  by  which  the  name 
of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  a 
whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite. 

Harris. 

eOM-PRE-HEN'SI  VE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  com- 
prising much,  or  including  a  great  extent  ;  extensive ; 
as,  a  comprehensive  charity  ;  a  comprehensive  view. 
It  seems  sometimes  to  convey  the  sense  of  compre- 
hending much  in  a  small  compass. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand 
manv  things  at  once  ;  as,  a  comprehensive  head.  Pope. 

COM-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  comprehensive 
manner  ;  with  great  extent  of  embrace 

COM-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
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ing  comprehensive,  or  of  including  much  extent ;  as, 
the  comprehen  siveness  of  a  view. 

2.  The  quality  of  including  much  in  a  few  words, 
or  narrow  compass. 

of  leETPndB  on 
Addison. 


Compare   the   beauty   and   compreh 
ancient  colnc. 


€OM-PRE-HEN'SOR,  n.  One  who  has  obtained 
knowledge.     [Not  in  use.]  Hall. 

€OM-PRES-1SY-Te'RI-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  ecclesiastical  ministration.    Milton. 

COM-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  comprcssus,  comprimo ;  con 
and  premo,  prcssus,  to  press.  But  the  verb  prcmo  and 
participle  prcssus  may  be  from  different  roots.  Fr. 
presscr ;  D.  pressen  ;  Sp.  apretar,  and  prensar.  See 
Press.] 

1.  To  press  together  by  external  force ;  to  force, 
urge,  or  drive,  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  to  crowd  ; 
as,  to  compress  air. 

The  wei^lit  of  a  thousand   almosphereB  will  compress  water 
twelve  and  a  half  p^Jr  cent.  Perkins. 

2.  To  embrace  carnally.  Pope. 

3.  To  crowd  ;  to  bring  within  narrow  limits  or 
space. 

EventB  of    centuries  —  compressed   within    lite    compass  of   a 
single  life.  D.  Webster. 

COM'PRESS,  n.  [n  surgery,  a  bolster  of  soft  linen 
cloth,  with  several  folds,  used  by  surgeons  to  cover 
a  plaster  or  dressing,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  de- 
fend the  part  from  the  external  air.  Encyc. 

eO.M-PRESS'£D,  (koni-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or 
squeezed  together;  forced  into  a  narrow  or  narrower 
compass  ;  embraced  carnally. 

2.  In  botany,  flatted  ;  having  thE  two  opposite  sides 
plane  or  flat ;  as,  a  compressed  stem.  Martyn. 

eOM-PRESS-I-BIL/I-TY,  it.  The  quality  of  being 
compressible  ;  the  quality  of  being  capable  of  com- 
pression into  a  smaller  space  or  compass  ;  as,  the 
compressibility  of  elastic  fluids,  or  of  any  soft  sub- 
stance. 

€O.M-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  forced  or 
driven  into  a  narrower  compass  ;  as,  elastic  fluids 
are  compressible ;  water  is  compressible  in  a  small 
degree. 

eO.M-PRESS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Compressibility  ;  the 
quality  of  being  compressible. 

COM-PitESS'ING,  ppr.     Pressing  together. 

CO.M-1'RES'SION,   (kom-presh'un,)    n.      The   act   of 
compressing,  or  of  pressing  into  a  narrower  compass  ; 
the   act  of  forcing  the  parts  of  a  body  into  closer 
union,  or  density,  by  the  application  of  force. 
2.  The  state  of  being  compressed. 

eo.H-PRESS'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  compress. 

Smith. 

COM-PRESS'IJRE,  n.  The  act  or  force  of  one  body 
pressing  against  another  ;  pressure.  Boyle. 

COM'PRIEST,  n.     A  fellow-priest.     [Not  in  use.) 

Milton. 

COM-PRINT',  ».  i.  [See  Print.]  To  print  together. 
It  is  taken,  in  law,  for  the  deceitful  printing  of 
another's  copy  or  book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pro- 
prietor.    [Little  used.]  Philips. 

COMPRINT,  n.  The  surrepititious  printing  of  a  work 
belonging  to  another  ;  a  work  tints  printed.     Smart. 

eOM-P!tIS'AL,  n.  The  act  of  comprising  or  compre- 
hending. Barrow. 

COM-PRISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  compris,  participle  of  com- 
prendre ;  L.  comprehendo.     See  Comprehend.] 

To  comprehend  ;  to  contain  ;  to  include ;  as,  the 
substance  of  a  discourse  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words. 

€OM-PRI5'.ED,  pp.    Comprehended  ;  contained. 

€OM-PRIS'IJVG,  ppr.  Containing;  including;  com- 
prehending. 

COM'PRO-BATE,  v.  i.  To  agree  in  approving  ;  to 
concur  in  testimony.  Elyot. 

eOM-PRO-BA'TlON,  n.      [L.  comprobatio,  comprobo  : 
con  and  probo,  to  prove.] 
Proof ;  joint  attestation.     [Little  used.]      Brown. 

eO.M'PROMISE,  n.  fL.  eompromiisum,  from  com- 
promitto,  to  give  bond  to  stand  to  an  award  ;  con  and 
promttto,  to  promise  ;  It.  compromesso  ;  Fr.  comprontis  f 
Sp.  comprom'iso.     See  Promise.] 

1.  A  mutual  promise  or  contract  of  two  parties  in 
controversy,  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators. 

2.  An  amicable  agreement  between  parties  in  con- 
troversy, to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

3.  Mutual  agreement ;  adjustment.  Judge  Cliipman. 
[This  is  its  usual  signification.] 

COM'PRO-MISE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  and  settle  a  differ- 
ence by  mutual  agreement,  with  concessions  of 
claims  by  the  parties  ;   to  compound. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  accord.  Shale. 

3.  To  commit ;  to  put  to  hazard  ;  to  pledge  by 
some  act  or  declaration.  Smart. 

[In   this  sense,  see  Compromit,  which   is  generally 

used.] 
CO.M'PRO-MTS-BD,  (kom'pro-mlzd,)  pp.    Settled  by 

agreement,  with  mutual  concessions. 
CO MTRO-MIS-ER,  n.     One  who  compromises. 
COM'PRO-MIS-ING,  ppr.     Adjusting  by  agreement. 
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eOM-PRO-MIS-SO'RI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  a  compro- 
mise. Chalmers. 

eOM'PRO-MIT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  comjrromettre ;  It.  compro- 
mettere ,  Sp.  comprometer j  L.  compromitto  ;  com  and 
promitto,  to  promise.] 

1.  To  pledge  or  engage,  by  some  act  or  declaration, 
which  may  not  be  a  direct  promise,  but  which  ren- 
ders necessary  some  future  act.     Hence, 

2.  To  put  to  hazard,  by  some  previous  act  or 
measure,  which  cannot  be  recalled  ;  as,  to  compromit 
the  honor  or  the  safety  of  a  nation. 

COM'PRO-MIT-ED,  pp.  Pledged  by  some  previous 
act  or  declaration. 

€OM'PRO-MIT-ING,  ppr.  Pledging;  exposing  to 
hazard. 

COM-PRO-VIN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  n.    [con  and  provincial.] 
One  belonging  to  the  same  province  or  archiepis- 
copal  jurisdiction.  Myliffe. 

COMPT,  (kount,)  «.     [Fr.  compte,  from  computo.] 
Account;  computation.     [0//.s-.]  Shale. 

COMPT,  b.  t.     To  compute.     [06s.]     [See  Count.] 

eOMPT,  a.     [L.  comptus.]    Neat ;  spruce.    [Not  used.] 

COMPT'I-BLE,  (kount'e-bl,)  a.  Accountable  ;  sub- 
ject ;  submissive      [  Ohs.]  Shah. 

COMPT'LY,  ndo.     Neatly.     [Not  in  use.]     Sherwood. 

COMPT'NESS,  n.    Neatness.    [Not  in  use.]   Shcnoood. 

€OMP'TON-lTE,  n.  A  mineral  from  Vesuvius,  iden- 
tical with  Thomsonite,  which  see. 

COMP-TRoLL.',  (kon-trul'.)  See  Control,  the  true 
spelling. 

COM-PLTL'SA-TIVE,     j  a.     [L.  compulsus,  from  com- 

eOM-PUL'SA-TO-RY,  j  petlo  ;  Low  L.  compulse 
See  Compel.] 

Compelling;  forcing;  constraining;  operating  by 
force.  Shak. 

C0M-PUL'SA-TIVE-LY,6 in.  By  constraint  or  com- 
pulsion. 

COM-PUL'SION,  n.  t  [Low  L.  cmnpulsio.  See  Compel.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  or  urging  by  force,  physical 
or  moral ;  force  applied  ;  constraint  of  the  will ;  the 
application  of  a  force  that  is  irresistible. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man 
a  reason  oti  compulsion.  Shak. 

A  man  is  excused  for  acts  done  through  unavoidable  force  and 
compulsion.  Blackslone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compelled  or  urged  by 
violence. 

COM-PUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  compel;  driv- 
ing ;  forcing  ;  constraining  ,  applying  force  ;  as,  uni- 
formity of  opinions  cannot  be  effected  by  compulsive 
measures. 

COM-PUL'SIVE-LY,  adv.     By  compulsion  ;  by  force. 

COM-PUL'SIVE-NESS,  n.     Force;  compulsion. 

€OM-PL'L'SO-Ri-LY,  adv.  In  a  compulsory  manner  ; 
bv  force  or  constraint. 

COM-PUL'SO-RY,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
compelling  ;  applying  force ;  driving  by  violence  ; 
constraining. 

In  the  correction  of  vicious  propensities,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  compulsory  measures. 

€OM-P(JN€'TION,  n.f  [L.  compunctio,  compungo ;  can 
and  pungo,  to  prick  or  sting;  It.  coinpunzione,  coin- 
pugnerc,  or  conipungcre ;  Sp.  compitncion ;  Fr.  componc- 
tion.     See  Pungency.] 

1.  A  pricking  ;  stimulation  ;  irritation  ;  seldom  used 
in  a  literal  sense.  Brown. 

2.  A  pricking  of  heart ;  poignant  grief  or  remorse 
proceeding  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt ;  the  pain 
of  sorrow  or  regret  for  having  offended  God,  and  in- 
curred his  wrath  ;  the  sting  of  conscience  proceeding 
from  a  conviction  of  having  violated  a  moral  duty. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king,  with  expressions 
of  great  compunction.  Clarendon. 

COM-P  UNCTION-LESS,   a.    Not  feeling  compunc- 
tion. 
eo.M-PUNC'TIOUS,  (kom-punk'shus,)   a.     Pricking 
the  conscience  ;  giving  pain  for  offenses  committed. 
Let  no  compunctious  visitings  o^nature 
Shake  my  led  purpose.  Sliak. 

COM-PUNCTIVE,  a.     Causing  remorse.      Johnson. 

COiM-Pfj'PIL,  n.     A  fellow-pupil.     [Little  used.] 

Walton 

COM-PUR-Ga'TION,  n.  [L.  compurgo  ;  con  and  pur- 
go,  to  purify.] 

In  law,  the  act  or  practice  of  justifying  a  man  by 
the  oath  of  others,  who  swear  to  their  belief  of  his 
veracity  ;  wager  of  law,  in  which  a  man,  who  has 
given  security  to  make  his  law,  brings  into  court 
eleven  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  made  oath  him- 
self that  he  does  not  owe  the  plaintiff,  the  eleven 
neighbors,  called  compurgators,  avow  on  their  oaths 
that  they  believe  in  their  consciences  he  has  affirmed 
the  truth.  Blackstone, 

COM-PUR-Ga'TOR,  n.  One  who  bears  testimony  or 
swears  to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  another.  [See 
Compurgation.] 

eOM-POT'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Compute.]  Capable  of 
being  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned.         Hale. 

€OM-PU-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  computatio,  from  computo. 
See  Compute.! 

I.  The  act  of  computing,  numbering, -reckoning,  or 
estimating ;  the  process  by  which  different  sums  or 
particulars  are  numbered,  estimated,  or  compared, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount,  aggregate,  or 
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other  result  depending  on  such  sums  or  particulars. 
We  find  hy  computation  the  quantity  of  provisions 
necessary  to  support  an  army  for  a  year,  and  the 
amount  of  money  to  pay  them ;  making  the  ration 
and  pay  of  each  man  the  basis  of  the  computation. 
By  computations  of  time  or  years,  we  ascertain  the 
dates  of  events. 

2.  The  sum,  quantity,  or  amount  ascertained  by 
computing  or  reckoning 

We  pass  for  women  of  fifty  :  many  additional  years  an!  thrown 
inlo  feindle  compulations  of  thia  nature.  Addison, 

3.  Calculation. 

COM-P6TE',  v.  t.-f  [L.  computo,  con  and  puto,  to  lop  or 
prune;  to  think,  count,  reckon  ;  to  cast  up.  The 
sense  is  probably  to  cast  or  throw  together.] 

1.  To  number;  to  count;  to  reckon;  to  cast  to- 
gether several  sums  or  particulars,  to  ascertain  the 
amount,  aggregate,  or  other  result.  Compute  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  will  fill  a  vessel  of  certain  dimen- 
sions, or  that  will' cover  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Com 
pute  the  expenses  of  a  campaign.  Compute  time  b> 
weeks  or  days. 

2.  To  cast  or  estimate  in  the  mind  ;  to  estimate  the 
amount  by  known  or  supposed  data. 

3.  To  calculate. 

COM-PuTE',  n.     Computation.     [Not  used.]  Broton. 

COM-PuT'ED,  pp.  Counted;  numbered;  reckoned, 
estimated. 

COM-PuT'ER,  n.  One  who  computes  ;  a  reckoner ;  a 
calculator.  Swift. 

GOAl-POT'ING,  ppr.  Counting  ;  numbering  ;  reckon- 
ing ;  estimating. 

€OM'PU-TIST,  n.     A  computer.     Wotton.     H.  More. 

GOM'RADE,  u.  [Fr.  camarade ;  It.  camerata  ;  Sp.cama- 
rada;  Port,  camarada;  from  camara,  camera,  a  cham- 
ber.] 

Literally,  one  who  lodges  in  the  same  room.  Hence, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  a  fellow,  a  mate,  or  compan- 
ion ;  an  associate  in  occupation. 

COM'RADE-SHIP,  /(.     State  of  being  comrades. 

COM'RoGUE,  n.     A  fellow-rogue.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Junson, 

CON,  [with  or  against.]  A  Latin  inseparable  preposi- 
tion or  prefix  to  other  words.  Ainsworth  remarks 
that  coil  and  cum  have  the  same  signification,  but  that 
cum  is  used  separately,  and  con  in  composition.  Con 
and  cum  may  be  radically  distinct  words.  The  Irish 
comh,  or  coimh,  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  con  ;  and 
the  Welsh  cyni,  convertible  into  cyv,  appears  to  be  the 
same  word,  denoting,  says  Owen,  a  mutual  act, qual- 
ity, or  etfect.  It  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
com,  in  enmpuro,  compouo-,  and  the  Latin  com,  in  com- 
position, may  be  the  Celtic  comh  or  cym.  But,  gener- 
ally, it  seems  to  be  con,  changed  into  com.  Ainsworth 
deduces  cum  from  the  Greek  trvv  i  for  originally  it  was 
written  cyn.     But  this  is  probably  a  mistake. 

Con  coincides,  in  radical  letu-rs  and  in  significa- 
tion, with  the  Teutonic  gain,  gen,  gean,  igen,  igicn, 
in  the  English  again,  against;  Sax.  gcan,  ongcan; 
Sw.  igen ;  Dan.  igien.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin 
or  affinities,  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  proba- 
bly from  some  root  that  signifies  to  meet  or  oppose,  or 
turn  and  meet ;  to  approach  to,  or  to  be  with.  This 
is  the  radical  sense  of  most  prepositions  of  the  like 
import.  [See  the  English  With,  Again.]  So  in  Irish, 
coinne,  a  meeting  ;  os  coinne,  opposite. 

Con,  in  compounds,  is  changed  into  I  before  I,  as  in 
colltgo,  to  collect,  and  into  in  before  a  labial,  as  in 
comparo,  to  compare.  Before  a  vowel  or  h,  the  n-  is 
dropped  ;  as  in  coalesco,  to  coalesce,  to  co-operate  ;  co- 
hlbeo,  to  restrain.  It  denotes  union,  as  in  conjoin  j 
or  opposition,  as  in  cunjlict,  contend.  Ciu.  W.  gan, 
with. 

CON,  [abbreviated  from  Latin  contra,  against.]  In  the 
phrase  pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  con  denotes  the 
negative  side  of  a  question.  As  a  noun,  a  person  who 
is  in  the  negative  ;  as,  the  pros  and  cons. 

CON,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cennan,  connan,  cunnan,  to  know,  to 
be  able,  to  be  skillful  or  wise ;  and  cennan,  to  bear  or 
bring  forth,  Gr.  yei/vato ;  and  cunnian,  to  try,  to  at- 
tempt, to  prove,  L.  conor;  whence  cunning,  skillful, 
experienced,  or  skill,  experience;  the  latter  word, 
cunnian,  coincides  in  sense  with  Sax.  anginnnn,  on- 
ginnan,  to  begin,  to  try,  to  attempt,  L.  conor.  D.ken- 
nen,  to  know,  understand,  or  be  acquainted  ;  kunuen, 
to  be  able,  can,  to  know  or  understand,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain ;  the  last  signification  coinciding  with  •the  W. 
ganu,  to  contain.  G.  kennen,  to  know  ;  and  konuen, 
to  be  able.  Dan.  kan,  to  be  able,  pret.  kunde,  whence 
kundfkab,  knowledge,  skill,  experience.  Sw.  kanna, 
to  know;  kuna,  to  be  able,  to  be  skilled,  to  know. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  which  gives 
the  sense  or  strength,  power,  as  in  can,  and  of  hold- 
ing, containing,  comprehending  ;  as,  contain,  from  con- 
tineo,  tcneo,  Gr.  Tar^t,  L.  tendo.  And  this  significa- 
tion connects  these  words  with  gin,  in  its  compounds, 
begin,  Sax.  brginnan,  anginnan,  &.C.,  to  strain,  to  try, 
to  stretch  forward  and  make  an  effort ;  also  with  the 
Gr.  yevuao),  L.  gignor,  to  beget,  or  to  bring  forth.  See 
Class  Gn,  No.  99,  36,  40,  42,  45,  58.  In  the  sense  of 
know,  con  signifies  to  hold  or  to  reach.l 
1.  To  know.     [Obs.] 

Of  muses.  Hdbbinol,  I  contie  no  skill.  Spsnser. 
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"  I  shall  not  conne  answer."    I  shall  not  know  or 

be  able  to  answer.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of;  to  fix  in  the  mind, 

or  commit  to  memory ;  as,  to  con  a  lesson. 

Milton      Holder. 
To  con  thanks;  to  be  pleased  or  obliged,  or  to  thank. 

[Obs.]  Chaucer.     Shale. 

CON  A-MCi'RE,  Tit.]    With  love  or  pleasure. 
eO-NA'TUS,  n.     [L.]     Effort;  attempt.  PaJey. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  toward  any  point,  or  to 

pursue  its  course  in  the  same  line  of  direction.  Paley. 
€ON-€AM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  concamero,  to  arch  ;  con 

and  camera,  an  arch,  arched  rouf,  or  chamber.] 
To  arch  over ;  to  vault ;  to  lay  a  concave  over ;  as, 

a  concamerated  bone.  Orcto. 

eOM-eAM'ER-A-TED,;)j>.     Arched  over. 
€ON-eAM-ER-A'TION,  n.     An  arching;  anarch  or 

vault ;  an  arched  chamber.  Glanville. 

CON-CAT'E-NATE,  v.  t.  [It.  concatenare,  to  link  to- 
gether ;  concatenate  ;  Low  L.  concatenatus  ;   con  and 

catena,  a  chain  ;  Pp.  concadenur,  and  encadenar,  from 

cade.m,  Fr.  cadenc,  a  chain.] 
To  link  together;  to  unite  in  a  successive  series  or 

chain,  as  things  depending  on  each  other.    Harris. 
CON-CAT'E-NA-TED,  pp.    Linked  together;  united 

in  a  series. 
CON-CAT'E-NA-TING,  ppr.    Linking  together  in  a 

series. 
eON-CAT-E-NA'TION,  n.     A  series  of  links  united  ; 

a  successive  series  or  order  of  things  connected  or 

depending  on  each  other ;  as,  a  concatenation  of  causes. 
CON-CAUSE',  n.  Joint  cause.  [JVnt  used.]  Fotherby. 
CON-CA-VA'TION,  n.     [See  Concave.]     The  act  of 

making  concave. 
CON'CAVE,  a.     [L.  coucavus ;  con  and  cavus,  hollow. 

See  Cave.] 

1.  Hollow,  and  arched  or  rounded,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  spherical  body  :  opposed  to  convex ;  as,  a 
concave  glass. 

2.  Hollow,  in  a  general  sense;  as,  the  concave  shores 
of  the  Tiber.  Shah. 

3.  In  botany,  a  concave  leaf  is  one  whose  edge  stands 
above  the  disk.  Martyn. 

CON'CA  VE,-s.     A  hollow ;  an  arch,  or  vault ;  as,  the 

ethereal  concave. 
CON'OaVE,  j.  !.     To  make  hollow.  Seward. 

CON'CAV  ED,  pp.     Made  hollow. 
COX'CAVE-NESS,  n.     Hollowness. 
CON'CAV-ING,  ppr.     Making  hollow. 
CON-CAVI-TY,  n.     [It.  concamtd  :  Fr.  concaviti ;  Sp. 

concavidud.] 

Hollowness;    the    internal   surface   of    a    hollow 

spherical   body,  or  a  body   of  other  figure;    or  the 

space  within  such  body.  Wotton. 

€ON-€a'VO-€ON'€AVE,  a.     Concave  or  hollow  on 

both  surfaces. 
eUiN  eA'VO-CON'VEX,   a.     Concave   on   one   side, 

and  convex  on  the  other.     [See  Convex.] 
eON-CA'VOUS,  a.     [L.    concavus.]     Concave,  which 

eON-CA'VOCS-LY,  adv.  With  hollowness  ;  in  a 
manner  to  discover  the  internal  surface  of  a  boilow 
sphere. 

CON-CiiAL',  v.  £.j[Low  L.  eoncelo .  con  and  celo,  to  with 
hold  from  .sight  ;  Sax.  helan ,  helan,  geluclan ,  irckclun,  to 
heal  and  to  conceal ;  G.  Iicldcn,  To  conceal,  and  hedin,  to 
heal;  D.  Iieelcn,  to  heal  and  to  conceal  ;  Dan. /feeder,  to 
conceal  ;  W.  eclu,  to  hide  ;  Fr.  celer ;  It.  celare ;  Sp. 
collar,  to  keej)  silence,  to  dissemble,  to  abate,  to 
grow  calm,;  Port,  calar,  to  conceal  or  keep  close,  to 
pull  or  let  down  ;  "  cala  a  boca,"  hold  your  peace  ; 
also  intransitive,  to  be  still  or  quiet,  to  keep  silence  ; 
coinciding  in  origin  with  whole,  all,  holy,  hold,  &c. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain,  hold,  stop,  restrain, 
make  fast  or  strong,  all  from  the  same  root  as  the 

--  £   ^ 
Shemitic  ^3,  K^n,  ^,£5=,  flb\A  kalea,  Gr.«a>Xua>. 

Cla.?s  Gl,  No.  32,  38.] 

1  To  keep  close  or  secret ;  to  forbear  to  disclose  ; 
to  withhold  from  utterance  or  declaration ;  as,  to 
conceal  one's  thoughts  or  opinions. 

I  have  not  concealed  the  words  of  the  Holy  One.—  Job  vi. 

2.  To  hide  ;  to  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to 
cover  or  keep  from  sight;  as,  a  party  of  men  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  a  wall ;  a  mask  conceals 
the  face. 

What  profit  is  it  if  we  slav  our  brother  and  conceal  his  bloral  I 
Grn.  xxxvii. 

COrr-t'KAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  concealed,  hid, 
or  kept  close.  .  Brown. 

CON-Ce WET),  (kon-seeld',1  pp.  or  a.  Kept  close 
or  secret  ;  hid  ;  withdrawn  Irom  sight ;  covered. 

eON-CEAL'ED-LY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  detected. 

eON-CF.AL'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  concealed. 

CON-CEAL'ER,  ft.  One  who  conceals;  as,  the  con- 
cealer of  ti  crime.  Clarendon. 

CON-CeAL'ING,  ppr.  Keeping  close  or  secret;  for- 
bearing to  disclose  ;  hiding;  covering. 

CON'-CeAL'LNG,  n.  A  hiding;  a  withholding  from 
disclosure. 

CON-CeAL'MENT,  n.    Forbearance  of  disclosure ;  a 
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keeping  close  or  secret ;  as,  the  concealment  of  opin- 
ions or  passions. 

2.  The  act  of  hiding,  covering,  or  withdrawing 
from  sight ;  as,  the  concealment  of  the  face  by  a  mask, 
or  of  the  person  by  any  cover  or  shelter. 

3.  The  state  of  being  hid  or  concealed ;  privacy  ; 
as,  a  project  formed  in  concealment. 

4.  The  place  of  hiding ;  a  secret  place ;  retreat 
from  observation;  cover  from  sight. 

The  cleft  tree 
Olferi  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests.         Thomson. 

CON-CeDE',  v.  t.  [L.  conccdo  ;  con  and  cedo,  to  yield, 
give  way,  depart,  desist ;  It.  concedcre,  cedere ;  Sp. 
cojicedcr,  ceder ;  Fr.  concedcr,  ceder ;  Ir.  ceadaighim ; 
W.  gadael,  and  ffadaw,  to  quit  or  leave,  to  permit. 
The  preterit  cessi  indicates  that  this  word  may  be 
from  a  root  in  Class  Gs.  See  that  Class,  No.  67, 
Samaritan.  See  also  Class  Gd,  and  Cede  and 
Conge.] 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  admit  as  true,  just,  or  proper ;  to 
grant ;  to  let  pass  undisputed  ;  as,  the  advocate  con- 
cedes the  point  in  question  ;  this  must  not  be  conceded 
without  limitation.  Boyle. 

2.  To  allow  ;  to  admit  to  be  true. 

We  concede  (hat  their  citizens  were  those  who  lived  under 
dint-rent  tunns.  Burke. 

€ON-CRD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Yielded  ;  admitted  ;  grant- 
ed ;  as,  a  question,  proposition,  fact,  or  statement,  is 
conceded. 

€ON-CkD'ING,  ppr~    Yielding  ;  admitting  ;  granting. 

COjN-CkIT',  (kon-seet',)  n.  [It.  concetto  ;  Sp.  concep- 
to ;  Port,  concetto  ,•  L.  canceptusy  from  concipio,  to  con- 
ceive ;  con  and  capio,  t*   take  or  seize.] 

1.  Conception;  thai  which  is  conceived,  imagined, 
or  formed  in  the  mind  ,  idea ;  thought  ;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  preccdeth  a  conceit  of  somewimt  ridicu- 
lous, and  theiefore  it  is  proper  to  man.  Bacon. 

2.  Understanding;  power  or  faculty  of  conceiving; 
apprehension ;  as,  a  man  of  quick  conceit.  [Nearly 
antiquated.] 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  mc  tint  they  loved  1  yet  I,  not 
looking  fur  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit  op^n  to  un- 
derstand them.  Sidney. 

3.  Opinion  ;  notion  ;  fancy  ;  imagination  ;  fan- 
tastic notion  ;  as,  a  strange  or  odd  conceit. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  tool  than  ot'him.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

4.  Pleasant  fancy  ;  gayety  of  imagination. 

On  tlie  way  to  the  gibbet,  a  freak  took  him  in  the  head  lo  go 
off  -.villi  a  conceit.  L'Estrange. 

5.  Affected  or  unnatural  conception. 

J  Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works-conline.  Pope. 

6.  Favorable  or  self-tlattering  opinion  ;  a  lofty  or 
vain  conception  of  one's  own  person  or  accomplish- 
ments. 

By  a  litrle  study  and  a  great  conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his 
religion,  Bcnt.'ey. 

Oat  of  conceit  icith  :  not  having  a  favorable  opinion 
of;  no  longer  pleased  with  ;  as,  a  man  is  out  of  con- 
ceit with  his  dress.  Hence,  to  pat  one  out  of  conceit 
witlij  is  to  make  him  indifferent  tu  a  thing,  or  in  a 
degree  displeased  with  it.  Tillvtson.     Swift. 

CON-'. 'KIT',  v.  t.  To  conceive;  to  imagine;  to 
think  ;  to  fancy. 

Tlie  sironir,  by  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are  thereby  ren- 
dered inactive.  South. 

CON-CFaT'ED,  pp.     Conceived  ;  imagined  ;  fancied. 

2.  part.  a.  Endowed  with  fancy  or  imagination. 
[Obs.]  JCnollrn. 

3.  a.  Entertaining  a  flattering  opinion  of  one's 
self;  having  a  vain  or  too  high  conception  of  one's 
own  person  or  accomplishments  ;  vain. 

If  you  liiink  me  too  conceited, 

Or  to  passion  quickly  heated;  Swift. 

Followed  by  of  before  the  object  of  conceit. 

The  Aiheniaus  were  conceited  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and 
politeness.  Benlley. 

CON-CRlT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  ft-  conceited  manner; 
fancifully  ;  whimsically. 

Conceitedly  dress  her.  Donne. 

€ON-Cf.IT'ET)-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  being  con- 
ceited ;  conceit;  vanity;  an  overweening  fondness 
of  on^'s  own  person  or  endowments.  Collier. 

CON-CRIT'LE^S,  a.  Of  dull  conception;  stupid; 
dull  of  apprehension.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

eoN-CiUV'A-ULE,  a.  [Fr.  concevable;  It.  concepi- 
b'dc  ;  Sp.  conceptiblc.     Sse  Conceive.] 

1.  That  may  be  imagined  or  thought;  capable  of 
bdng  framed  "in  the  mind  by  the  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion. 

U   it  were  possible  lo  contrive  an  invention,  whereby  any  con- 
ceimhte  weigh!  may  be  moved  bv  any  conceioable  pow<  r. 
Wtkins. 

2.  That  may  be  understood  or  believed. 

Uis  not  conceivable  that  it  should  be  the  very  person,  whose 
shape  and  voice  is  assumtsd.  Atterbitry. 

CON-CeIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conceivable. 

CON-CeIV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  conceivable  or  intelli- 
gible manner 
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CON-CeIVE',  (kon-seeve',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  emicevoir ;  It. 
conccpire;  Sp.  concebir;  Port,  conceber ;  L.  concipio ; 
con  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  receive  into  the  womb,  and  breed  ;  to  begin 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

Thou  shall  she  be  free  and  conceive  seed.  —  Num.  ».  Heb.  xi. 
Elizabeth  hath  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age.  —  Luke  i. 
In  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.  —  Ps.  ll. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine ;  to  devise. 

They  conceive  mischief  and  brine;  forth  vanity.  — Job  X7. 
Nebuchadnezzar  hath  conceived  a  purpose  against  vou.  —  Jer. 
xlix. 

3.  To  form  an  idea  in  the  mind  ;  to  nnderstand  ; 
to  comprehend  ;  as,  we  cannot  conceive  tlie  manner 
in  which  spirit  operates  upon  matter. 

4.  To  think  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  have  an  idea ; 
to  imagine. 


You  can  hardly  conceive  this  man  to  have   been  bred 

same  climate.  Swift. 


the 


CON-CeIVE',  v.  i.  To  have  a  fetus  formed  in  the 
womb  ;  to  breed  ;  to  become  pregnant. 

Thou  shaft  conceive  and  bear  a  son.  —  Judges  xiii. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  have  a  conception  or  idea. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  natures. 

Watts. 
The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me.  Shale. 

3.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  have  a  com- 
plete idea  of;  as,  I  can  not  concave  by  what  means 
this  event  has  been  produced. 

eON-CElV'i'D,  (kbn-seevd',)  pp.  Formed  in  the 
womb  ;  framed  in  the  mind  ;  devised ;  imagined  j 
understood. 

€ON-CliIV'ER,  n.  One  that  conceives;  one  that 
comprehends. 

eON-CElV'ING,  ppr.  Forming  a  fetus  in  the  womb  ; 
framing  in  the  mind;  imagining;  devising;  think- 
ing ;  comprehending. 

€ON-CeIV'ING,  71.    Apprehension ;  conception. 

Shak. 

CON-CEL'E-BRaTE,  v.  L  To  celebrate  together. 
[JVot  used.]  Sherwood. 

€ON-CENT',  n.  [L.  concentus,  from  concino,  to  sing 
in  accordance  ;  con  and  cano,  to  sing.] 

1.  Concert  of  voices ;  concord  of  sounds ;  har- 
mony ;  as,  a  concent  of  notes.  Bacn. 

2.  Consistency  ;  accordance ;  as,  in  concent,  to  a 
man's  own  principles.  JSUer/iury. 

eON-CENT'ED,  part.  a.     Made  to  accord.    Spcr.scr. 

€ON-OEN'TER,  I  v.  i.      [Fr.   concentrcr  ;    It.    conccn- 

eON-CEN'TRU,  \      trare;    Sp.  and  Port,   concentrar; 

con  and  L.  centrum,  a.  center;    Gr.  xsr-pov,  a  goad, 

a  sharp  point,  a  center;  ksvteco,  to  prick  or  goad. 

The  primary  sense  is  a  point.] 

To  come  to  a  point,  or  to  meet  in  a  common  cen- 
ter; used  of  converging  lines,  or  other  things  that 
meet  in  a  point. 

All  these  are  like  so  many  lines  drawn   from  several  objects, 
that  in  some  way  relate  to  him,  and  concenter  in  him. 

Hale. 
€0N-CEN'TER,  j  v.  t.    To  draw  or  direct  to  a  com- 
eON-CEN'TRE,  (      mon  center;  to  bring  to  a  point,, 
as  two  or  more  lines  or  other  things. 

The  having  a  part  less  to  animate,  will  serve  to  concenter  the 
spirits,  ami  make  them  more  active  in  the  rest. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

eON-CEN'TER-£D,  j  pp.     Brought  to  a  common  cen- 

CON-CEN'TRED,      j      ter;  united  in  a  point. 

CON-CEN'TER-ING,  )  ppr.     Tending  to    a  common 

CON-CEN'TRING,      (      center  ;  bringing  to  a  center. 

eON-CEN'T'FUL,  a.    Harmonious.  Fotherbu. 

CON-CEN'TRATE,  v.  t.  [See  Concenter.]  To 
bring  to  a  common  center,  or  to  a  closer  union  ;  to 
cause  to  approach  nearer  to  a  point,  or  center ;  to 
bring  nearer  to  each  other  ;  as,  to  concentrate  par- 
ticles of  salt  by  evaporating  the  water  that  holds 
them  in  solution  ;  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  an 
army  ;  to  concentrate  rays  of  light  into  a  focus. 
2.  To  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body. 
JVtttC.  — The  verb  concentrate  is  sometimes  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  The  reason  is,  with  the  pri- 
mary accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  third,  the  pronunciation  of  the  par- 
ticiples, concentrating,  concentrated,  is  much  facil- 
itated. 

eON-CEN'TRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  to  a  point  or 
center  ;  brought  to  a  closer  union  ;  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row compass  ;  collected  into  a  closer  body. 

CON  CEN'TRa-TING,  ppr.  Bringing  to  a  point  or 
to  closer  union  ;  collecting  into  a  closer  body,  or 
narrow  compass. 

eON-CEN-TRA'TION,  n  The  act  of  concentrating  ; 
the  act  of  bringing  neare  together;  collection  into 
a  central  point :  compression  into  a  narrow  space  ; 
the  state  of  being  brought  to  a  point. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  volatilization  of  part  of  a 
liquid,  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Among  phrenolo- 
gists, the  power  or  faculty  of  concentrating  the  in- 
tellectual force. 

eON-CEN'TRIC,  a.  [It.  concentrico  ;  Fr.  concentrique  ; 
L.  concentriens ;  con  and  centrum,  center  ] 
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Having  a  common  center  ;  as,  the  concentric  coats 
of  an  onion  ;  the  concentric  orbits  of  the  planets. 

€ON-CEN'T RIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  concentric  man- 
ner. 

CON-CEN-TRIC'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being  concentric. 

GON-CENT'LJ-AL,  o  [from  concent.]  Harmonious; 
accordant.]  Warton. 

CuN-CEP''l  A-GLE,  n.  [L.  conceptaculam ;  from  con- 
cipio.     See  Conceive.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained  ;  a  vessel ; 
a  receiver,  or  receptacle.  Woodward. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  ;  a  pericarp  of  one  valve, 
opening  longitudinally  on  one  side  and  having  the 
seeds  loose  in  it.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  cases  containing  the  reproductive  organs  of  such 
plants  as  ferns.  Martin*. 

GON-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.      [See   Conceivable.]      That 

may  be  conceived;  conceivable;  intelligible.     [JVor. 

used.]  Hale. 

eON-CEP'TION,    n.      [L.    conccptio,    from    concipio. 

(See  Conceive.)     It.  concciionc  ;  Sp.  concepcion  ;  Ft. 

conception.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving ;  the  first  formation  of  the 
embryo  or  fetus  of  an  animal. 

I    will    firmly    multiply    thy  Borrow  and   thy   conception.  — 
Gen.  Hi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes.  Shak. 

3.  rn  pncumatology,  apprehension  of  any  thing  by 
the  mind  ;  the  act  of  conceiving  in  the  mind  ;  that 
mental  act,  or  combination  of  acts,  by  which  an  idea 
or  notion  is  formed  of  an  absent  object  of  perception, 
or  of  a  sensation  formerly  felt.  When  we  see  an 
object  with  our  eyes  open,  we  have  a  perception  of 
it ;  when  the  same  object  is  presented  to  the  mind 
with  the  eyes  shut,  in  idea  only,  or  in  memory,  we 
have  a  conception  of  it.      Kames.     Stewart.     Encyc. 

4.  Conception  may  be  sometimes  used  for  the 
power  of  conceiving  ideas,  as  when  we  say,  a  thing 
is  not  within  our  conception.  Some  writers  have  de- 
fined conception  as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind; 
but  it  is  considered  by  others  as  memory,  and  per- 
haps witii  propriety. 

5.  Purpose  conceived  ;  conception  with  reference 
to  thy  performance  of  an  act ;  as,  note  his  dangerous 
conception  in  this  point.  Shak. 

6.  View  or  opinion  ;  apprehension  ;  knowledge. 
And  its  it  heasts  conceived  «  hat  reason  were, 

And  linn  conception  should  distinctly  show.  Davies. 

7.  Conceit ;  affected  sentiment  or  thought.   [Bare.] 

He  is  loo  lull  at  conceptions,  points  of  entrant,  and  witticisms. 

Li.ydcn. 

GON-CEP'TrOUS,  (kon-sep'shus,)  a.  Apt  to  con- 
ceive ;  fruitful ;  pregnant.     [JVot  now  used.]    Shale. 

CON-CEP'TIVE,  a.  Capable  of  conceiving.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

eON-UEP'TU-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that 
conceptions  are  the  only  universals  in  philosophy;  a 
nominalist.  J.  Murdoch. 

GON-CERN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  conce.rner;  It.  concemerc  .  Sp. 
conccrnir;  to  concern,  to  regard,  to  belong  to;  Low 
Latin  conccrno;  con  and  cerno,  to  separate,  sift,  di- 
vide ;  to  see.  If  this  is  the  true  origin,  as  I  suppose, 
the  primary  sense  is,  to  reach  or  extend  to,  or  to  look 
to,  as  we  use  regard.] 
1.  To  relate  or  belong  to. 


2.  To  relate  or  belong  to,  in  an  emphatical  man- 
ner; to  alfect  the  interest  of;  to  be  of  importance  to. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  in  our  most  tender 
interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those  with  any 
other  nation.  Addison. 

It  much  concerns  us  to  secure  the  favor  .md  pn>;eciion  of 
God.  Anon. 

3.  To  interest  or  affect  the  passions ;  to  take  an 
interest  in  ;  to  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  a 
gootl  prince  concerns  himself  in  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  ;  a  kind  parent  concerns  himself  in  the  vir- 
tuous education  of  his  children. 


4.  To  disturb  ;  to  make  uneasy  ;  as,  to  be  much 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  a  friend.  De.rham. 

5.  To  intermeddle ;  as,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors. 

GON-CERN',  ».t  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to 
one  ;  business  ;  affair  ;  a  very  general  term,  express- 
ing whatever  occupies  the  time  and  attention,  or 
affects  the  interests  of  a  person. 

Intermeddle  not  in  the  private  concerns  of  a  fam- 
ily. Religion  is  the  main  concern  of  a  rational  bring. 
We  have  no  concern  in  the  private  quarrels  of  our 
neighbors.  The  industrious  and  prudent  occupy 
their  time  with  their  own  concerns. 

2.  Interest ;  importance  ;  moment ;  that  which 
affects  the  welfare  or  happiness  ;  as,  to  live  in  peace, 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  a  nation. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concorn, 

And  weighty  truths,  solid  convincing  sense, 

Explained  liy  unaffected  eloquence.  Roscommon. 

3.  Affection  ;  regard  ;  careful   regard  ;   solicitude  ; 
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anxiety  ;  as,  why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor  things 
of  this  life? 

0  M.ircia,  let  me  hope  thy  lend  concerns 

Ami  geilde  wishes  follow  me  to  battle.  Addison. 

Ait  impenitent  ir.iin  feels  no  concern  fur  his  soul.  Anon. 

4.  Persons  connected  in  business,  or  their  affairs 
in  general  ;  as,  a  debt  due  to  the  whole  concern;  a 
loss  affecting  the  whole  concern.  Mercantile  Usage. 
CO.\-CEIlN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Interested  ;  engaged  ;  nav- 
ing  a  connection  with  that  Which  may  affect  the 
interest,  welfare,  or  happiness  ;  as,  all  men  are  con- 
cerned in  the  propagation  of  truth  ;  we  are  concerned 
in  the  virtuous  education  of  our  children. 

2.  Interested  in  business  ;  having  connection  in 
business  ;  as,  A  is  concerned  with  B  in  the  East 
India  trade.  Of  an  advocate  or  counselor  we  say, 
he  is  concerned  ill  the  cause  of  A  against  B. 

3.  Regarding  with  care;  solicitous;  anxious;  as, 
we  are  concerned  for  the  fate  of  our  fleet. 

GON-CER.VED-LY,  adv.     With  affection  or  interest. 
eON-CERN'L\G,/ivo-.    Pertaining  to  ;  regarding  ;  hav- 
ing relation  to. 

The  Lord  hath  spoken  (rood  concerning  Israel.  —  Num.  X. 
1  have  accepted  thee  Concerning  this  thing. —  Gen.  xix. 

This  word  has  been  considered  as  a  preposition, 
but  most  improperly;  concerning,  when  so  called,  re- 
fers to  a  verb,  sentence,  or  proposition  ;  as,  in  the  first 
example,  the  word  applies  to  tile  preceding  affirma- 
tion. The  Lord  hath  spoken  good,  which  speaking 
good  is  concerning  Israel.  Concerning,  in  this  case, 
refers  to  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence. 
eON-CERN'MENT,  n.  The  thing  in  which  one  is 
concerned  or  interested  ;  concern  ;  affair  ;  business  ; 
interest. 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist.  Milton. 

Pruposidons  which  exlt-nd  only  to  the  present  life,  are  small, 
compared  with  those  that  have  influence  upon  our  everlast- 
ing concernments.  Watts. 

The  great  concernment  of  men  is  with  men.  Locke. 

2.  A  particular  bearing  upon  the  interest  or  hap- 
piness of  one  ;  importance;  moment. 

Experimental  truths  are  matters  of  great  concernment  to 
mankind.  Boyle. 

3.  Concern  ;  interposition  ;  meddling  ;  as,  the 
father  had  no  concernment  in  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.     In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  concern. 

4.  Emotion  of  mind  ;  solicitude  ;  as,  their  ambition 
is  manifest  in  their  concernment.  In  this  sense,  con- 
cern is  generally  used. 

GON-CERT',  v.  t.  [It.  concertare,  to  contrive ;  Sp. 
concertar,  to  agree,  to  adjust,  to  covenant ;  Port.  id.  i 
Fr.  concertcr ;  from  L.  concerto,  to  strive  together  ; 
con  and  ecrlo,  to  strive.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set 
or  act  together.] 

To  contrive  and  settle  by  mutual  communication 
of  opinions  or  propositions  ;  to  settle  or  adjust,  as  a 
plan  or  system  to  be  pursued,  by  conference  or  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  parties;  as,  to  concert  meas- 
ures ;  'o  concert  a  plan  of  operations. 
CONCERT,  n.  Agreement  of  two  or  more  in  a  de- 
stgn  or  plan :  union  formed  by  mutual  communica- 
tion of  opinions  and  views  ;  accordance  in  a  scheme  ; 
harmony  ;  as,  the  allies  were  frustrated  for  want  of 
concert  in  their  operations  ;  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
actell  in  concert. 

2.  A  number  or  company  of  musicians,  playing 
or  singing  the  same  piece  of  music  at  the  same 
time ;  or  the  music  of  a  company  of  players  or  sing- 
ers, or  of  both  united. 

3.  A  singing  in  company. 

4.  Accordance  ;  harmony. 

eON'CER  ['-PITCH,  n.  In  music,  the  pitch  or  degree 
of  elevation  generally  adopted  for  a  given  note,  and 
In-  which  the  oilier  notes  are  governed.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-CERT-A'TION,  n.  Strife  ;  contention.  [Little 
used.] 

CON-CERT' A-TIVE,  a.     Contentious;  quarrelsome. 

CON-CERT'EIi,  pp.  or  a.  Mutually  contrived  or 
planned. 

CON-CEliT'ING,  ppr.    Contriving  together. 

eON-CERT'O,  «.  [It.]  A  piece  of  music  composed 
far  a  particular  instrument,  which  bears  the  greatest 
part  in  it,  or  in  which  the  performance  is  partly 
alone,  and  partly  accompanied  by  other  parts. 

Brande. 

CON-CES'SION,  (kon-sesh'un,)  n.  [L.  concessio,  from 
conccdo.     See  Concede.] 

1.  The  act  of  granting  or  yielding  ;  usually  imply- 
ing a  demand,  claim,  or  request,  from  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  made,  and  thus  distinguished  from  giv- 
ing, which  is  voluntary  or  spontaneous. 

The  concession  of  these  charters  was  in  a  parliamentary  wav. 

Hale. 

2.  The  thing  yielded  ;  as,  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
each  power  made  "arge  concessions. 

U.  In  rhetoric,  or  debate,  the  yielding,  granting,  or 
allowing,  to  the  opposite  party,  some  point  or  fact 
that  may  bear  dispute,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some- 
thing which  tan  not.  be  denied,  or  to  show  that,  even 
admitting  the  point  conceded,  the  cause  is  not  with 
the  adverse  party,  but  can  be  maintained  by  the  ad- 
vocate on  other  grounds. 

4.  Acknowledgment  by  way  of  apology ;  confes- 
sion of  a  fault. 
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eON-CES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Yielding  by  indulgence  or 
allowance. 

CON'-CES'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing concessions. 

CON-CES'SIVE,  a.  Implying  concession;  as,  a  con- 
cessive conjunction.  Lowlh. 

CON-CES'SI  VE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  concession  or 
yielding  ;  by  way  of  admitting  "what  may  be  dis- 
putabl  •.  Brown. 

eON-CES'SO-RY,  a.    Conceding;  yielding. 

eON-CET'TO,«.  [It.  See  Conceit.]  Affected  wit ; 
conceit.     [Not  English,  nor  in  use.]  Shensttme. 

60NCH,  (Iconic,)  n.     [L.  concha  ;  Gr.xoyx'li  ll. conca; 
Sp.  concha ,'  Fr.  coni/ue:  probably  W.  eocos,  cockles, 
and   perhaps  allied  to  coctatn,  to  frown,  to  knit  the 
brows,  that  is,  to  wrinkle.     See  Cancer.] 
A  marine  shell. 

Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he  drew. 

Dryden. 

CONCH'I-FER,  (konk'e-fer,)  n.  [L.  concha,  a  shell, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

An  animal  that  produces  or  is  covered  with  a  shell, 
as  the  tortoise ;  applied  particularly  to  bivalve  inol- 
lusks.  Cuvier.     Kirby. 

CONGH-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  or  having  shells. 

CONCU'lTE,  (konk'ile,)  h.  A  fossil  or  petrified  conch 
or  shell.  JVat.  Hist. 

eONCH'OID,  (konkroid,)  n.  [conch,  supra,  and  Gr 
£idoc,  form.] 

The  name  of  a  curve,  given  to  it  by  its  inventor, 
Nicomedes. 

eONeil-OID'AL,  a.  In  mineralogy,  having  curved 
elevations  or  depressions,  in  form  like  the  valve  of  a 
bivalve  shell ;  applied  only  to  a  surface  produced  by 
fracture;  the  fracture,  when  of  the  kind  described, 
is  said  to  be  covclioidal.  Dana. 

C0NeiJ-O-L0G'lC-AL,a.  [See  Conchologv.]  Per- 
taining to  conchology. 

GONCH-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  natural 
history  of  shells  ;  one  who  studies  the  nature,  prop- 
erties, and  habits,  of  shells  and  their  included 
animals. 

CONCH-OL'O-GY.n.  [Gr.  ko)  xn,  a  shell,  and  Aoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  shells  and  the  animals 
that  inhabit  them. 

eON€H-OM'E-TER,  t«.  [Gr.  noyx'i,  a  shell,  and 
uSTpeco,  to  measure. J 

An  instrument  for  measuring  shells.         Barnes. 

CONCH  VL-I-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [from  conch] 
Pertaining  to  shells  ;  resembling  a  shell ;  as,  conchyl- 
iaceons  impressions.  Kirwan. 

CONCH-YL-I-OL'O-GIST,  )  [from   L.    conchylinm,    a 

eONCH-YL-1-OL'O-GY.  j  shell-fish.]  SeeCoNCH- 
ologist  and  Conchologv. 

CONCH-YL-I-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [L.  conchylinm,  and  Gr. 
ptrmn.] 

The  art  or  science  of  measuring  shells  or  their 
curves. 

CONCH-YL'I-OUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  or  species  of 
shells.  _ 

GON'CIa-TOR,  n.  In  glass-works,  the  person  who 
weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  on  ashes  and  sand, 
and  who  works  and  tempers  them.  Encyc. 

COJV-CJERGE',  (kon-sarj',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  keeper,  as. 
of  a  prison,  a  palace,  &x. 

CON-CII.'I-A-RLE,  ?i.     [L.  conciliabnlum.] 

A  small  assembly.     [Nut  in  use.]  Bacon. 

CON-ClL'i-AR,  a.     [from  L.  concilium,  a  council.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  council.     [Little  used.] 

GON-CIL'I-aTE,  (kon-sil'e-ate,)  0.  t.  [L.  concilia,  to 
draw  or  bring  together,  to  unite  ;  a  compound  of  con 
and  cnlo,  Gr.  naAtui,  to  call  ;  Ch.  'boN  in  Aph.,  from 
■•Ss,  K1?^,  or  nSn,  to  hold  or  keep,  to  trust,  to  finish, 
to  call,  to  thunder;  W.  galw.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  root  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  drive,  or  draw.  Calling 
is  a  straining  or  driving  of  voice.  See  Class  Gl,  No. 
32,  3li,  48,  49  ,  and  see  Council.] 

1.  To  lead  or  draw  to,  by  moral  influence  or 
power;  to  win,  gain,  or  engage,  as  the  affections, 
favor,  or  good-will  ;  as,  politeness  and  hospitality 
conciliate  affection. 

2.  To  reconcile,  or  bring  to  a  state  of  friendship, 
as  persons  at  variance.  We  say,  an  attempt  has 
been  marie  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties 

eON-CIL'I-A-TED,  pp  Won;  gained;  engaged  by 
moral  influence,  as  by  favor  or  affection  ;  reconciled. 

eOi\-CIL'I-A-TING,  ppr.  Winning  ;  engaging  ;  rec- 
onciling. 

2.  a.  Winning  ;  having  the  quality  of  gaining 
favor  ;  as,  a  conciliating  adtlress. 

eON-CIL-I-A'TION,  ».  The  act  of  winning  or  gain- 
ing, as  esteem,  favor,  or  affection  ;  reconciliation. 

eON-CIL'I-A-TOR,  «.  One  who  conciliates  or  recon- 
ciles. 

CON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  conciliate  or 
reconcile  ;  tending  to  make  peace  between  person? 
at  variance  :  pacific  ;  as,  the  general  made  concilia- 
tory propositions  to  the  insurgents  ;  the  legislature 
adopted  conciliatory  measures. 

CON-CLVN1-TY,  n.  [L.  roncinnitas,  from  concinmis, 
fit,  concinno,  to  tit  or  prepare  ;  either  from  con  and 
cano,  to  sound  in  accord,  or  the  last  constituent  of 
the  word  may  be  the  Heh.  and  Ch.  |0,  to  fit  or  adapt-] 
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1.  Fitness ;  suitableness  ;  neatness.    [Little  used.} 

2.  A  jingling  of  words.  Tyrwhitt. 
eON-CIN'NOUS,   a.      [L.   concinnus.      See    Concin- 

nity.] 

Fit;  suitable;  agreeable;  becoming;  pleasant ;  as, 
a  continuous  interval  in  music  ;  a  continuous  system. 

En  eye. 
COJV'CT-0  AD  CLE' RUM,  (kon'she-o,)  [L.J     A  ser- 
mon to  the  clergy. 
CON'CIO-Na-TOR,  re.     [Infra.]    A  preacher.     [JYot 

in  use.] 
€ON'CIO-NA-TO-RY,  a.      [L.    concionatorius,    from 
concio,  an  assembly.] 

Pertaining  to  preaching  or  discourses  to  public 
assemblies.  Howel. 

€ON-CISE',  a.  t  [L.  concisus,  cut  off,  brief,  from  con- 
cido ;  con  and  ctsdo,  to  cut  See  Class  Gd,  No.  2,  4, 
8,  49,  59.] 

Brief;  short,  applied  to  language  or  style;  con- 
taining few  words  ;  comprehensive  ;  comprehending 
much  in  few  words,  or  tiie  principal  matters  only  ; 
as,  in  Genesis  we  have  a  concise  account  of  the 
creation. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough,   but  leaves 

somewhat  to  be  understood.  B.  Jonson. 

Where  the  author  is  too  brief  and  concise,  amplify  a  little. 

Walts. 
eON-CISE'LY,  adv.    Briefly  ;  in  few   words  ;    com- 
prehensively. 
CON-CISE'NESS,  n.    Brevity  in  speaking    or  wri- 
ting ;  as,  conciseness  should  not  be  studied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perspicuity. 
CON-CIS'lON,   (kon-sizh'un,)  n.     [Low   L.  concisio, 
from  concisum,  concido,  to  cut  off;  ft.  concisione.] 
Literally,  a  cutting  off.     Hence, 
In  Scripture,  the  Jews,  or  those  who  adhered  to 
circumcision,  which,  after  our  Savior's  death,  was 
no  longer  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  but  a  mere  cutting 
of  the  flesh. 

Beware  of  dogs  ;  beware  of  tlie  concision.  —  Phil.  iii. 
CON-CI-Ta'TION,  n.      L.  concitatio,  from  concito,  to 
stir  or  disturb  ;  con  a.  J  cito,  to  stir.] 
The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting,  or  putting  in  mo- 
€ON  CITE',  v.  t.    [L.  concito.}  [tion. 

To  excite.     [Mot  in  use.] 
eON-CIT'ED,  pp.     Excited. 
eON-CIT'ING,  ppr.     Exciting. 
OON-CIT'I-Z_EN,  n.     A  fellow-citizen. 
CON-CLA-MA'TION,  re.     [L.  conclamatio,  from    con- 
cldmo  ;  con  and  clamo,  to  cry  out.     See  Cuaim.] 
An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together.  Diet. 

CON'CLAVE,  re.  [L.  conclave,  an  inner  room  ;  con 
and  clavis,  a  key,  or  from  the  same  root,  to  make 
fast.] 

1.  A  private  apartment,  particularly  the  room  in 
which  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
meet  in  privacy,  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  It  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  small  cells,  or  apartments,  stand- 
ing in  a  line  along  the  galleries  and  hall  of  the  Vati- 
can. Encyc. 

2.  The  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  shut 
up  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  Encyc. 

3.  A  private  meeting  ;  a  close  assembly.    Garth. 
€ON'eLA-VlST,  n.    An  attendant  whom  a  cardinal 

is  allowed  to  take  with  iiim  into  the  conclave  for  the 
choice  of  a  pope.  Encyc.  Jim. 

CON-CLuDE',  v.  t.  [L.  concludo ;  con  and  claudo,  or 
chido,  to  shut;  Gr.  vXeidooj,  or  k\cicj,  contracted; 
It.  conchiudcre  ;  Sp.  concluir  ;  Port.  id. ;  Fr.  conclave. 
The  sense  is,  to  stop,  make  fast,  shut,  or  rather  to 
thrust  together.  Hence,  in  Latin,  claudo  signifies  to 
halt  or  limp,  that  is,  to  stop,  as  well  as  to  siiut.  See 
Lio.f 

1.  To  shut. 

The  very  person  of  Christ  —  was  only,  touching  bodily  sub* 
stance,  concluded  in  the  grave.  Hooker. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  uncommon.] 

2.  To  include  ;  to  comprehend. 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  ali  in  unbelief.  —  Rom.  xi. 
The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin.  — Gal.  iii. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  latter  passage  may 
be,  to  declare  irrevocably,  or  to  doom. 

3.  To  collect  by  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  as  from  prem- 
ises ;  to  close  an  argument  by  inferring. 

Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 
the  deedg  of  Ihe  law.  —  Rom.  iii. 

4.  To  decide  ;  to  determine ;  to  make  a  final  judg- 
ment or  determination. 

As  touching  the  Gentiles  who  believe,  we  have  written  and 
concluded  that  tliey  observe  no  such  thing.  —  Rom.  xi. 

5.  To  end  ;  to  finish. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counselor  of 
state.  Bacon. 

6.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or,  as  in  law,  to  estop  from 
further  argument  or  proceedings ;  to  oblige  or  bind, 
as  by  authority,  or  by  one's  own  argument  or  con- 
cession ;  generally  in  the  passive ;  as,  the  defendant 
is  concluded  by  iiis  own  plea. 

If  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation,  they  must  be 
concluded  by  it.  Hale. 

I  do  not  consider  Ihe  decision  of  that  motion,  upon  affidavits,  to 
amount  to  a  rc3  judicata,  which  ought  tu  conclude  the 
present  inquiry.  Kent. 
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€ON-€LuDE',  v.  i.    To  infer,  as  a  consequence ;  to 
determine. 


But  this  verb  is  really  transitive.  The  world  will 
conclude  that  I  had  a  guilty  conscience  —  that  is  here 
the  object,  referring  to  the  subsequent  clause  of  the 
sentence.     [See  verb  transitive,  No.  3.] 

2.  To  settle  opinion  ;  to  form  a  final  judgment. 
CaD  we  conclude   upon  Lutntr's  instability,  as  our  ;'uthor  has 

(lone  1  Atterbury. 

3.  To  end. 

A  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.  Dryden. 

The  old  form  of  expression,  to  conclude  of,  is  no 
longer  in  use. 

€ON-€L0D'ED,  pp.  Shut ;  ended  ;  finished  ;  deter- 
mined ;  inferred  ;  comprehended  ;  stopped,  or  bound. 

€ON-€LOD'EN-CY,  re.  Inference  ;  logical  deduction 
from  premises.  Hale. 

CON  CLUD'ENT,  a.     Bringing  to  a  close  ;  decisive. 

Bacon. 

€ON-€LOD'ER,  re.     One  who  concludes.     Mountagu. 

eON-€LOD'lNG,  ppr.  Shutting;  ending;  determin- 
ing ;  inferring  ;  comprehending. 

2.  a.  Final ;  ending  ;  closing  ;  as,  the  concluding 
sentence  of  an  essay. 

CON-CLuD'ING-LY,  adv.  Conclusively  ;  with  in- 
controvertible evidence.     [Little  used.]  Digby. 

CON-CLu'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  concluded  or  in- 
ferred ;  determinable.     [Little  used.]        Hammond. 

CON-CLu'SION,  (kon-klu'zhun,)  «.f  [L.  conclusio.] 

1.  End  ;  close  ;  the  last  part ;  as,  the  conclusion  of 
an  address. 

2.  The  close  of  an  argument,  debate,  or  reasoning; 
inference  that  ends  the  discussion  ;  final  result. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ;  Fear  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  —  Eocles.  xii. 

3.  Determination  ;  final  decision  ;  as,  after  long 
debate,  tlie  house  of  commons  came  to  this  conclusion. 

4.  Consequence ;  inference ;  that  which  is  col- 
lected or  drawn  from  premises  ;  particularly  deduc- 
tion from  propositions,  facts,  experience,  or  reasoning. 

5.  The  event  of  experiments ;  experiment. 

We  practice  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inoculating.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

6.  Confinement  of  the  thoughts ;  silence.  '  [Not 
used.]  Shalt. 

eON-CLu'SION-AL,  a.    Concluding.     [JVot  used.] 
CON-CLu'SfVE,  a.t  [It.  conclusive]  [Hooper. 

1.  Final ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  conclusive  answer  to  a 
proposition. 

2.  Decisive  ;  giving  a  final  determination ;  pre- 
cluding a  further  act. 

The  agreeing  votes  of  both  houses  were  not,  by  any  law  or 
reason,  conclusive  to  my  judgment.  King  Ctutrlee. 

3.  Decisive  ;  concluding  the  question  ;  putting  an 
end  to  debate  ;  as,  a  conclusive  argument. 

4.  Regularly  consequential. 

Men,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syllogisms,  can  not  know 
whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclusive  modes 
and  figures.  Locke. 

eON-eLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Decisively ;  with  final 
determination ;  as,  the  point  of  law  is  conclusively 
settled. 

CON-CLu'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
conclusive,  or  decisive;  the  power  of  determining 
the  opinion,  or  of  settling  a  question  ;  as,  the  conclu- 
siveness of  evidence,  or  of  an  argument.  Hale. 

CON-CLU'SO-RY,  a.     Conclusive. 

€ON-€0-AG'IJ-LATE,u.r.  [con  and  coagulate.]  To 
curdle  or  congeal  one  thing  with  another.      Boyle. 

eON-CO-AG'U-LA-TED,  pp.     Curdled  ;  concreted.    ' 

€ON-eO-AG'U-LA-TIi\G,  ppr.   Concreting;  curdling. 

eON-CO-AG-lJ-LA'TION,  re.     A  coagulating  together, 
as  different    substances,  or  bodies,   in    one    mass. 
Crystallization  of  different  salts  in  the  same  men- 
struum. Coze. 
[This  word  is  little  used.] 

CON-COCT',  v.  t.  [L.  concoquo,  concoctum  ;  con  and 
coyuo,  to  cook.    See  Cook.] 

1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach,  so  as  to  turn  food  to 
chyle  or  nutriment. 

The  vital  functions  are  performed  by  general  and  constant  laws  ; 
the  food  is  concocted,  Cheyne. 

2.  To  purify  or  sublime  ;  to  refine  by  separating 
the  gross  or  extraneous  matter  ;  as,  concocted  venom. 

Thomson. 

3.  To  ripen.     [  Obs.] 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting.       Baron. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  form  and  prepare  in  the  mind  ; 
as,  to  concoct  a  scheme. 

€ON-€OST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Digested  ;  purified  ;  ripened. 
CON-€06T'liR,  re.     A  person  who  concocts. 
€ON-G.OCT'!NO,  ppr.  Digesting  ;  purifying  ;  ripening. 

ec-N-eoe'TioN,  n.   ft.  concoaio.] 

1.  Digestion  or  solution  in  the  stomach  ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  otherwise 
prepared  to  nourish  the  body ;  the  change  which 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach.  Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  Maturation  ;  the  process  by  which  morbid  mat- 
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ter  is  separated  from  the  blood  or  humors,  or  other- 
wise changed  and  prepared  to  be  thrown  off.      Coze. 
3.  A  ripening  ;  the  acceleration  of  any  thing  to- 
ward perfection.  Johnson. 

€ON-€0€'T'IVE,  a.  Digesting  ;  having  the  power  of 
digesting  or  ripening.  Milton. 

€ON'€OL-OR,  f-kul-lur,)  a.  Of  one  color.  [JYot.  in 
use.]  Brown. 

CON-€OM'I-TANCE,    )  n.      [L.  con  and  comitor,   to 

CON-eOM'I-TAN-CY,  j  accompany,  from  comes,  a 
companion.     See  Count.] 

A  being  together,  or  in  connection  with  another 
thing. 

The  secondary  action  6ubsistelh  not  alone,  but  in  concomilancy 
with  the  other.  Brown. 

eON-€OM'I-TANT,  a.  Accompanying;  conjoined 
with :  concurrent ;  attending. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects   a 
concomitant  pleasure.  Locke. 

€ON-€OM'I-TANT,  re.  A  companion ;  a  person  or 
thing  that  accompanies  another,  or  is  collaterally  con- 
nected.    It  is  seldom  applied  to  persons 

The  other  concomitant  ol  ingratitude  is  hard-hcartedness. 

South. 
Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatness,  Addison. 

eON-COM'I-TANT-LY,  adv.    In  company  with  oth- 
ers. Pearson. 
CON-COM'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     To  accompany  or  attend; 

to  be  collaterally  connected.     [JVot  used.]    Harvey. 
CON'CORD,  re.     [Fr.  Concorde;  L.  Concordia,  from  rore- 
cors,  of  con  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.     See  Accord.] 
1.  Agreement  between  persons;  union  in  opinions, 
sentiments,  views,  or  interests ;  peace ;  harmony. 
What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  1  —2  Cor.  vi. 
9.  Agreement  between  tilings  ;  suitableness  ;  har- 
mony. 

If,  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  th-*  constellations,  war  were  sprung.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  consent  of  sounds  ;  harmony  ;  the  re- 
lotion  between  two  or  more,  sounds  which  are  agree- 
able to  the  ear.     [See  Chord.] 

The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons.  Shale. 

4.  A  compact ;  an  agreement  by  stipulation  ;  treaty. 

Davies. 

5.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court.  This  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  deforciants  that  the  land  in 
question  is  the  right  of  the  complainant. 

Blackstone. 

6.  In  grammar,  agreement  of  words  in  construc- 
tion, as  adjectives  with  nouns  in  gender,  number, 
and  case,  or  verbs  with  nouns  or  pronouns  in  num- 
ber and  person.  Or  concord  may  signify  the  system 
of  rules  for  construction  called  syntax. 

Form  of  concord,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  a  book 
among  the  Lutherans  containing  a  system  of  doc- 
trines to  be  subscribed  as  a  condition  of  communion, 
composed  at  Torgau  in  1576.  Encyc. 

€ON-CORD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  accord  ;  agreeing; 
harmonious. 

CON-CORD'A-BLY,  adv.     With  agreement.  Rogers. 

CON-CORD' ANCE,  re.  [Fr.  concordance;  It.  concor- 
dania :  L.  concordans,  from  concordo,  to  agree.  See 
Concord.] 

1.  Agreement.  In  this  sense  Accordance  is  gener- 

2.  In  grannoar,  concord.     [JYot  used.]     [ally  used. 

3.  A  dictionary  or  index  in  which  all  the  principal 
words  used  in  the  Scriptures  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, and  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in  which 
each  word  occurs,  are  noted  ;  designed  to  assist  an 
inquirer  in  finding  any  passage  of  Scripture,  by 
means  of  any  leading  word  in  a  verse  which  he  can 
recollect. 

CON-CORD'AN-CY,  re.     Agreement.        Mountagu. 

CON-C'JRD'ANT,  a.  Agreeing  ;  agreeable  ;  corre- 
spondent ;  harmonious.  Brown. 

€ON-€ORD'ANT,  n.     That  which  is  accordant. 

Mountagu. 

CON-CORD'ANT-LY,  adv.     In  conjunction. 

CON-CORD' AT,  it.  An  agreement  made  by  a  tempo- 
ral sovereign  with  the  pope  relative  to  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  a  compact,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment concerning  some  beneficiary  matter  ;  as.  a  res- 
ignation, permutation,  promotion,  and  the  like. 

CON  CORD'IST,  re.     The  compiler  of  a  concordance. 
C/l.  Observer,  March,  1811. 

CON-€OR'PO-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  concorporo,  of  con  and 
corjjus,  a  body.] 

To  unite  different  things  in  one  mass  or  body  ;  to 
incorporate.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

CON-eOR'PO-KATE,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  one  mass  or 
body.  Cleaveland. 

CON-'COR'PO-Ra-TED,  pv.  United  in  a  mass  or  body. 

CON-COR'PO-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  mass  or 
bodv. 

CON-'COR-PO-Ra'TION,  7!.  Union  of  things  in  one 
mass  or  body. 

CON'CoURSE,  re.  [Fr.  concours;  Sp.  concurso ;  It. 
concorso ;  L.  conenrsus,  from  concurro,  to  run  togeth- 
er ;  con  and  curro,  to  run.] 
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1.  A  moving,  flowing  or  running  together ;  con- 
fluence ;  as,  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms;  a  con- 
course of  men. 

2.  A  meeting  ;  an  assembly  of  men  ;  an  assemblage 
ofthings  ;  a  collection  formed  by  a  voluntary  or  spon- 
taneous moving  anil  meeting  in  one  place.   Acts  .fix. 

3.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting,  or  a  meeting  ;  the 
point  of  junction  of  two  bodies. 

Tlie  di'op  will  begin  to   move  loward  the  concourse  of  the 
elassee.  Newton, 

I  This  application  is  unusual.'] 
eON-GUE-ATE',  «.  t.      [con  and  create  ;  It.  concrcare.] 
To  creato  with,  or  at  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Taylor  insists  dun  it  is  incoiinUuiu  with   the  nature  of 
virtue  dial  it  should  be  concealed  with  any  parson. 

Edwards,  Orig-  Sin. 

CON-CRE  -AT' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Croated  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  union  with. 

eOM-CKEU'lT,  o.  I.  To  intrust.  [Not -used.]     Barrow. 

CON  CRE-Ma'TION,  ».  [L.  coneremo,  to  burn  to- 
gether ;  con  and  crcmo,  to  btirn.J 

The  act  of  burning  different  things  together.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

€ON'€RE-MENT,  n.  [Low  L.  concremenlum,  from 
concresco,  to  grow  together.    See  Concrete.] 

A  growing  together  ;  the  collection  or  mass  formed 
by  concretion,  or  natural  union.  Hale. 

CON-CRES'CLiNCE,  n.  [L.  amcrescentia,  concresco. 
See  Concrete.] 

Growth  or  increase  ;  the  act  of  growing  or  increas- 
ing by  spontaneous  union,  or  the  coalescence  of  sep- 
arate particles.  Ralegh. 

eON-CRES'CMSLE,  a.  Capable  of  concreting  ;  that 
may  congeal  or  be  changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state. 

They  formed  a  genuine,  fixed,  concrescibte  oil.       Fourcroy. 

eON'CRP.TE,  d.  [L.  concret.au,  from  concresco,  to  grow 
together;  con  and  crssco,  to  grow.     See  Gruw.] 

1.  Literally,  united  in  growth.  Hence,  formed  by 
coalition  of  separate  particles  in  one  body  ;  consist- 
ent in  a  mass  ;  united  in  a  solid  form. 

The  first  concrete  slate  or  consistent  surface  of  the  chaos. 

Burnet. 

2.  in  logic,  existing  in  a  subject;  not  abstract;  as, 
the  white  snow.  Here  whiteness  is  considered  as  ex- 
isting in  the  snow,  and  not  as  a  separate  thing. 

Concrete  terms,  while  iht'y  express  die  quclitv.do  also  express, 
or  iinnlv.  or  refer  to  a  subject  to  which  they  belong-. 

1  '  Watts. 

3.  A  concrete  number  expresses  or  denotes  a  partic- 
ular subject ;  as,  three  men  ;  but  when  we  use  a 
number  without  reference  to  a  particular  subject; as 
three  or  five,  we  use  the  term  in  the  abstract. 

Barlow.     Bailey. 

4.  In  phonology,  a  concrete  sound,  or  movement  of 
the  voice;  is  one  which  slides  continuously  up  or 
down,  as  distinguished  from  a  discrete  movement, 
in  which  the  voice  leaps  at  once  from  one  line  of 
pitch  to  another.  Rush. 

tJON'CRliTE,  it.  A  compound;  a  mass  formed  by 
concretion,  spontaneous  union,  or  coalescence  of 
separate  particles  of  matter  in  one  body. 

GoM  is  a  porous  concrete.  Benlley. 

2.  In  philosophy,  a  mass  or  compound  body,  made 
up  of  different  ingredients  ;  a  mixed  body  or  mass. 

Soap  is  a  factitious  concrete.  Encyc. 

3.  In  logic,  a  concrete  term  ;  a  term  that  includes 
both  the  quality  and  the  subject  in  which  it  exists  ; 
as,  nigrum,  a  black  thing.  Ainsmorth. 

4.  I'll  architecture,  a  mass  of  stone  chippillgs,  peb- 
bles, &c,  cemented  by  mortar,  laid  at  the  founda- 
tion of  walls  in  spongy  soils.  Brande. 

CON-CRicTE1,  v.  i.  To  unite  or  coalesce,  as  separate 
panicles,  into  a  mass  or  solid  body,  chiefly  by  spon- 
taneous cohesion,  or  other  natural  process  ;  as,  saline 
particles  concrete  into  crystals  ;  blood  concretes  in  a 
bowl.  Applied  to  some  substances,  it  is  equivalent 
to  indurate  ;  as,  metallic  matter  concretes  into  a  hard 
bodj'.  Applied  toother  substances,  it  is  equivalent 
to  congeal,  thicken,  inspissate,  coagulate,  as  in  the  con- 
cretion of  blood.      Arbuthnot.     Woodward.     Newton* 

CON-CRkTE',  v.  t.  To  form  a  mass  by  the  cohesion 
or  coalescence  of  separate  particles.  Hale. 

eON-CRi'.'l'EU,  /ip.  or  a.  United  into  a  solid  mass; 
congealed,  inspissated,  clotted. 

eON-CltK'l'K'bY,  a'/r.  In  a  concrete  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  include  the  subject  with  the  predicate  ; 
not  abstractly.  JVorris. 

CON-CRE  I'E'NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  concrete; 
coagulation. 

COX-CUK.T'ING,  ppr.  Coalescing  or  congealing  in  a 
mass;  becoming  thick ;  making  solid. 

CON-CRK'TION,  (kon-kre'shun,)  a.  The  act  of  con- 
creting; the  process  by  which  soft  or  fluid  bodies 
become  thick,  consistent,  solid,  or  hard  ;  the  act  of 
growing  together,  or  of  uniting,  by  other  natural  uro- 
cess,  the  small  particles  of  matter  into  a  mass.  9 

2.  The  mass  or  solid  matter  formed  by  growing  to- 
gether, by  congelation,  condensation,  coagulation,  or 
induration  ;  a  clot ;  a  lump  ;  a  solid  substance  formed 
in  the  soft  parts  or  in  the  cavities  of  animal  bodies. 

CON-CRK'TION-AL,  (i.     Pertaining  to  concretion. 
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CON-CRP.'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  up 
of  concretions  ;  producing  concretions.        Hitchcock. 

CON-CRF-i'TIVE,  a.  Causing  to  concrete;  having 
power  to  produce  concretion  ;  tending  to  form  a 
solid  mass  from  separate  particles;  as,  concrctive 
juices.  Brown. 

CO.VCRk'TURE,  n.  A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 
[.Wot  used.] 

COX-CREW,  (kriV,)  v.  i.  To  grow  together.  [Mot 
used.]  Spenser. 

CON-CIUM-IN-A'TION,  n.    A  joint  accusation. 

€ON-C0'BIN-AGE,  ii.  [Fr.  See  Concubine.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  cohabiting,  as  man  and  woman,  in 
sexual  commerce,  without  the  authority  of  law  or  a 
legal  marriage.  In  a  more  general  sense,  this  word 
is  used  to  express  any  criminal  or  prohibited  sexual' 
commerce,  including  adultery,  incest,  and  forni- 
cation. 

In  some  countries,  concubinage  is  marriage  of  an 
inferior  kind,  or  performed  with  less  solemnity  than 
a  true  or  formal  marriage ;  or  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband 
does  not  convey  his  rank  or  quality.  This  is  said  to 
be  still  in  use  in  Germany.  Encyc. 

In  law,  concubinage  is  used  as  an  exception  against 
her  that  sueth  for  dower ;  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
she  was  not  lawfully  married  to  the  man  in  whose 
lands  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  that  she  was  his 
concubine.  Cowel. 

CON-Cu'BlN-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  concubinage. 

€ON-€0'BIN-A-RY,  n.  One  who  indulges  in  concu- 
binage. 

eON-COTSIN-A-RY,  a.     Relating  to  concubinage. 

CON-CO'BIN-ATE,  n.  Whoredom  ;  lewdness.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Taylor. 

€0.\T-€U'BlNE,  (konk'yu-bme,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  con- 
cubina,  from  coucumbo,  to  lie  together;  con  and  cuin- 
bo,  or  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  without 
the  authority  of  a  legal  marriage  ;  a  woman  kept  for 
lewd  purposes  ;  a  kept  mistress. 

Bacon.     Shak.     Dnjden. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition  ;  a  lawful  wife,  but 
not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
of  inferior  condition.  Such  were  Hagar  and  Ketu- 
rah,  the  concubines  of  Abraham  ;  and  such  concu- 
bines were  allowed  by  the  Roman  laws. 

Encyc.     Cruden. 
CON-CUL'CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  concnlco.]    To  tread  on ; 

to  trample  under  foot.  Mountagu. 

CON-eUL'eA-TED,  pp.  Trampled  on. 
CON-CUL'CA-TING,  ppr.  Treading  on. 
CON  CUL-Ca'TION,   n.     A  trampling  under   foot. 

[Not  much  used.] 
€ON-€0'PIS-CENCE,  n.   [L.  concupiscentia,  from  eon- 

cupisco,  to  covet  or  lust  alter ;  con  and  cupio,to  desire 

or  covet.] 

Lust ;    unlawful    or    irregular    desire  of   sexual 

pleasure.     In  a  more  general  sense,  the  coveting  of 

carnal  things,  or  an  irregular  appetite  for  worldly 

good  ;  inclination  for  unlawful  enjoyments. 

Wc  know  even  secret  concupiscence  to  lie  sin.  Hooker. 

Sin,  inking  occasion  by  the  ct iiaiidinent,  wrought  in  me  all 

manner  of  concupiscence. — Rom.  vii. 
CON-COTIS-CENT,  a.    Desirous  of  unlawful  pleas- 
ure ;  libidinous.  Shale. 
CON  CU-PIS-CEN'TIAL,    a.      Relating    to    concu- 
piscence. 
CON-CO'PIS-CI-BLE,  a.    Exciting  or  impelling  to  the 
enjoyment  of  carnal   pleasure;  inclining  to  the  at- 
tainment of  pleasure  or  good  ;  as,  concapiscible  appe- 
tite.                                                                         Soutli. 
CON-CUR',  v.  i.     [L.  concurro,  to  run  together;  cure 
and    curro,   to    run;    It.   concorrere  ;    Sp.  concurrir ; 
Port,  concorrer  ;  Fr.  concourir.] 

1.  To  meet  in  the  same  point ;  to  agree. 

Reason  and  sense  concur.  Temple. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  join  or  unite,  as  in  one  action  or 
opinion;  to  meet,  mind  with  mind;  as,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  concur  in  the  measure. 

It  has  with  before  the  person  with  whom  one 
agrees  ;  as,  Mr.  Burke  concurred  with  Lord  Chatham 
in  opinion. 

It  has  to  before  the  effect. 

Extremes  in  rnnn  concur  to  general  use.  Pope. 

3.  To  unite  or  bo  conjoined,  witli  the  consequen- 
tial sense  of  aiding,  or  contributing  power  or  in- 
fluence to  a  common  object;  as,  various  causes  may 
concur  in  the  changes  of  temperature. 

CON-CUR'REiNCE,  n.  Ameetingor  coming  together; 
union  ;  conjunction. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  of  our  own  ideas,  -with  the 
concurrence  ol 'oilier  probable  reasons,  to  persundo  us. 

Locke. 

2.  A  meeting  of  minds;  agreement  in  opinion; 
union  in  design  ;  implying  joint  approbation. 

Tarquin  the  1'ruud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concurrence 
or  nobles  and  people.  Swift. 

3.  A  meeting  or  conjunction,  whether  casual  or 
intended  ;  combination  of  agents,  circumstances,  or 
events. 

Struck  with  these  greet  concurrences-  of  things.     Crashaw. 
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4.  Agreement;  consent;  appiobatiou.    Pee  No.  2. 

5.  Agreement  or  consent,  implying  joint  aid  or 
contribution  of  power  or  influence. 

From  these  sublime  images  we  collect  the  <jreuiiteai»  cf  the 

Wurk,  ruid  the  necessity  of  llie  divine  concurrmcr  in  it. 
Roger.. 

6.  A  meeting,  as  of  claims,  or  power ;  join!  rights, 
implying  equality  in  different  persona  or  bodies  ;  as, 
a  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. 

eON-eUR'BJEN-CY,  n.    The  same  as  Cuncukkence. 

eON-eUR'RENT,  a.  Meeting  ;  uniting  ;  accompany- 
ing ;  acting  in  conjunction  ;  agreeing  in  the  same 
act;  contributing  to  the  same  event  or  effect   op- 


eratirij 
I  jo, 


with. 


th  these  laws  'he  personal  presence  of  the  king's  son, 
us  u  concurrent  cause  of  this  reformation.  Vavies. 

All  combined. 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  ot  mind. 
And  his  concurrent  name,  that  blew  my  fire.  Dryden. 

2.  Conjoined  ;  associate  ;  concomitant. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  nnd  the  ite. 
rant,  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.    Bacon 

3.  Joint  and  equal  ;  existing  together  and  operat- 
ing on  the  same  objects.  The  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  the  States,  have,  in  some  cases, 
concurrent  jurisdiction. 

CON-CUR'RENT,  n.  That  which  concurs;  joint  or 
contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary  concur- 
rents—lime, industry,  and  faculties.      Decay  of  Piety. 

€ON-CUR'RENT-LY,  adv.  With  concurrence ;  unit- 
edly. 

CON-CUR'RING,  ppr.  or  a.  Meeting  in  the  same 
point;  agreeing;  running  or  acting  together;  unit- 
ing in  action  ;  contributing  to  the  same  event  or 
effect ;  consenting. 

A  concurring  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  which, 
being  laid  on  another,  exactly  meets  every  part  of  it, 
or  one  which  corresponds  with  it  in  all  its  parts. 

CON-CUS-SA'TION,  n.  [See  Concussion.]  A  vio- 
lent shock  or  agitation. 

€ON-CUS'S.ED,  (kon-kust1,)  n.    Shaken. 

CON-CUS'SION,  (kon-kush'un,)  H.t  [L.  concussio, 
from  concutio,  to  shake,  from  con  and  quatio,  quasso, 
to  shake  or  shatter.  From  the  sense  of  discutio  and 
percutio,  we  may  infer  that  the  primary  sense  is  to 
beat,  to  strike,  or  to  heat  in  pieces,  to  bruise,  to  beat 
down,  Fr.  casscr,  Eng.  to  quash,  L.  ctedo,  cudo.  See 
Class  Gd,  No.  38,  40,  76,  and  Class  Gs,  No.  17. 

1.  The  act  of  shaking,  particularly  and  properly 
by  the  stroke  or  impulse  of  another  body. 

It  is  believed  thai  great  ringing  of  bells,  in  populous  cities,  hath 
dissipated  pestilent  air,  watch  may  be  from  the  concussion 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken  ;  a  shock  ;  as,  the 
concussion  of  the  hrain  by  a  stroke.  It  is  used  also 
for  shaking  or  agitation  in  general ;  as,  the  concus- 
sion of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

CON-CUS'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
shaking.  Johnson. 

COND,  ii.  t.  [Fr.  conduiri.]  In  seamen's  language,  to 
conduct  a  ship;  to  direct  the  man  at  the  helm  how 
to  steer.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

CON-OEMN1,  (kon-dem',)  v.  t.  [L.  condemno  ;  con 
and  damno,  to  condemn,  to  disapprove,  to  doom,  to 
devote  ;  It.  covdanuare,  dannare  ;  Port,  condenar ;  Sp. 
id.;  Fr.  condamnur  ;  Arm.  condauui ;  D.  doetnen,  ver- 
doenten  ;  G.  verdammen  ;  Sw.  domn,  fbrdijma  ;  Dan. 
dbmmer,fordummer  ;  Sax.  de/nan,  fordeuiau,  to  deem, 
to  doom,  to  judge,  to  condemn.  See  Damn,  Deem, 
Doom.  | 

1.  To  pronounce  to  be  utterly  wrong ;  to  utter  a 
sentence  of  disapprobation  against  ;  to  censure  ;  to 
blame.  But  the  word  often  expresses  more  than 
censure  or  blame,  and  seems  to  include  the  idea  of 
utter  rejection  ;  as,  to  condemn  heretical  opinions  ;  to 
condemn  one's  conduct. 


We  coiiden 


us!  akes  with  i 


2.  To  determine  or  judge  to  be  wrong,  or  guilty  ; 
todisailow:  to  disapprove. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  we  have  confidence  to* 
ward  Gull.—  1  John  iii. 

3.  To  witness  against;  to  show  or  provt  to  be 
wrong,  or  guilty,  by  a  contrary  practice. 

The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  genera- 
lion,  and  shall  condemn  it. — Matt.  xii. 

4.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty  ;  to  sentence  to  pun- 
ishment;  to  utter  sentence  against  judicially;  to 
doom;  opposed  to  acquit  or  absolve;  with  to  before 
the  penally. 

The  son  of  man  shall  be  heirayed  unto  the  chief  '  ciests,  and 
unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death. — 
Mall.  xx. 

He  that  behevelh  on  him  is  not  condemned. — John  iii. 

5.  To  doom  or  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  ;  to  fine. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt — condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred  tal- 
entsof  silver.— S  Chron.  xxxvi. 

6.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
or  service  ;  as,  the  ship  was  condemned  as  not  sea- 
worthy. 

7.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited  ;  as,  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  were  condemned. 
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(EON-DEM'NA-BL'E,  a.  That  may  be  condemned  ; 
blamable  ;  culpable.  Brown. 

eON-DEM-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  condemnatio.]  The  act 
of  condemning  ;  tlie  judicial  act  of  declaring  one 
guilty,  and  dooming  him  to  punishment. 

For  the  judgment  h;ib  by  one  to  condemnation.  — Rom.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 

Dosl  thou  nol  fear  Goii,  seeing  tliou  art  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion?—  Luke  xxiii. 

3.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation.    John  iii. 

€ON-DEM'iNTA-TO-RY,  a.  Condemning  ;  bearing  con- 
demnation or  censure  ;  as,  a  condemnatory  sentence 
or  decree. 

OON-DEMN'ED,  (kon-demd')  pp.  or  a.  Censured  ; 
pronounced  to  be  wrong,  guilty,  worthless,  or  for- 
feited ;  adjudged  or  sentenced  to  punishment. 

€ON-DEM'NER,  n.     One  who  condemns  or  censures. 

eON-DEM'NING,^pr.  or  a.  Censuring;  disallowing; 
pronouncing  to  be  wrong,  guilty,  worthless,  or  for- 
feited ,  sentencing  to  punishment. 

€ON-DENS'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Condense.]  Capable 
of  being  condensed;  that  may  be  compressed  into  a 
smaller  compass,  and  into  a  more  close,  compact 
state  ;  as,  vapor  is  condensable. 

CON-DENS'ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Condense.]  To  con- 
dense ;  to  compress  into  a  closer  form  ;  to  cause  to 
take  a  more  compact  state  ;  to  make  more  dense. 

CON-DENS'ATE,  v.  i.  To  become  more  dense,  close, 
or  hard. 

eON-DENS'ATE,«.  Made  dense  ;  condensed;  made 
more  close  or  compact.  Pcacham. 

€ON-OENS'A-TED,  pp.  Condensed  ;  made  more 
compact. 

CON-DENS'A-TING,  ppr.  Making  more  close  or 
compact. 

CON-DEN-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  condensatio.  See  Con- 
dense.] 

The  act  of  making  more  dense  or  compact  ;  or  the 
act  of  causing  the  parts  that  compose  a  body  to  ap- 
proach or  unite  more  closely,  either  by  mechanical 
pressure  or  by  a  natural  process  ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed.  Dew  ami  clouds  tire  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapor,  ft  is  opposed  to 
rarefaction  and  expansion.  Condensation  is  applica- 
ble to  tiny  compressible  matter ;  and  from  condensa- 
tion proceeds  increased  hardness,  solidity,  and  weight. 

CON-DENS'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  a  power  or  tendency 
to  condense. 

CON-DENSE',  (kon-dens',)  j>.  (.  [L.  condense- ;  con 
and  denso,  to  make  thick  or  close ;  It.  condensare ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  condensar;  Fr.  condenser.     See  Dense.] 

1.  To  make  more  close,  thick,  or  compact ;  to  cause 
the  particles  of  a  body  to  approach,  or  to  unite  more 
closely,  e;ther  by  their  own  attraction  or  affinity,  or 
by  mechanical  force.  Tims  vapor  is  said  to  be  con- 
densed, into  water  by  the  application  of  cold  ;  and  air 
is  condensed  in  a  tube  by  pressure.  Hence  the  word 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  compress. 

2.  To  make  thick  ;  to  inspissate  ;  applied  to  soft, 
compressible  substances. 

3.  To  compress  into  a  smaller  compass,  or  into  a 
close  body  ;  to  crowd  ;  applied  to  sejiarate  individuals. 
Thus  we  say,  to  condense  ideas  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass. Dryden. 

€ON-DENSE',  v.  ?'.  To  become  close  or  more  com- 
pact, as  the  particles  of  a  body  ;  to  approach  or  unite 
more  closely  ;  to  grow  thick. 

Vapors  condense  and  coalesce  into  small  parcels.        Newton. 

€ON-DENSE',  a.  Close  in  texture  or  composition  ; 
compact;  firm;  dense;  condensated.  [See  Dense, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Milton. 

CON-DENS'£D,  (kon-denst',)  ;ip.  or  a.  Made  dense, 
or  more  close  in  parts  ;  made  or  become,  compact ; 
compressed  into  a  narrower  compass. 

£!ON-DENS'ER,  n.  A  pneumatic  engine  or  syringe, 
in  which  air  or  other  elastic  fluids  may  be  compressed. 
It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  is  a  movable  piston 
to  force  the  air  into  a  receiver,  and  a  valve  to  prevent 
the  air  from  escaping.  Encyc. 

2.  A  vessel,  or  part  of  machinery,  in  which  aqueous 
or  spirituous  vapors  are  reduced  to  a  liquid  form.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  injecting  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  intt  the  condenser,  as  in  that  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, or  b  /  immersing  the  condenser  in  another  vessel, 
through  which  cold  watercontinually  flows.  HcbcrL 

CON-DENS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  more  close  or 
compact. 

CON-DENS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  condensed  ; 
denseness  ;  density.     [The  latter  are  generally  used.] 

COND'ER,  n.     [Fr.  conduire  ;  L.  conduce.     See  Cond.1 

1.  A  person  who  stands  upon  a  cliff,  or  elevated 
part  of  the  sea-coast,  in  the  time  of  the  herring  fish- 
ery, to  point  out  to  the  fishermen,  by  signs,  the  course 
of  the  shoals  of  fish.  Cowel. 

2.  One  who  gives  directions  to  a  helmsman  how 
to  steer  the  ship.  Encyc. 

t'ON-DE-SCENCE',  n.    Descent  from  superiority." 
CON-DESCEND',  v.  i.     [It.  condescendere  ;  Sp.  conde- 

scender ;  Fr.  condescendre ;  con  and  L.  descendo.    See 

Descend.] 
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1.  To  descend  from  the  privileges  of  superior  rank 
or  dignity,  to  do  some  act  to  an  inferior,  which 
strict  justice  or  the  ordinary  rules  of  civility  do  not 
require.  Hence,  to  submit  or  yield,  as  to  an  inferior, 
implying  an  occasional  relinquishment  of  distinction. 

Mint!  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. — 
Rom.  xil. 

2.  To  recede  from  one's  rights  in  negotiation,  or 
common  intercourse,  to  do  some  act,  which  strict 
justice  does  not  require. 

Spain's  mighty  monarch, 
In  gracious  clemency,  does  condescend, 
On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stoop  or  descend  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  im- 
plying a  relinquishment  of  rank,  or  dignity  of  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  a  sinking  into  debasement. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased, 

With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 

Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands?  Milton. 

€ON-DE-SOEND'ENCE,  n.  A  voluntary  yielding  or 
submission  to  an  inferior. 

You  will  observe  [in  the  Turks]  an  insulting  condescendence, 
which  bespeaks  their  contempt  of  you.  Eton. 

CON-DE-SCEND'ING,  ppr.  Descending  from  rank 
or  distinction  in  the  intercourse  of  life  ;  receding 
from  rights  or  claims  ;  yielding. 
2.  a.  Yielding  to  inferiors  ;  courteous  ;  obliging. 
€ON-DE-SCEND'ING-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  yielding 
to  inferiors  ;  with  voluntary  submission;  by  way  of 
kind  concession  ;  courteously.  Mterbury. 

€ON-DE-SCEN'SION,  n.  Voluntary  descent  from 
rank,  dignity,  or  just  claims  ;  relinquishment  of  strict 
right  ;  submission  to  inferiors  in  granting  requests  or 
performing  acts  which  strict  justice  does  not  require. 
Hence,  courtesy. 

It  forbids  pride  and  commands  humility,  modesty,  and  conde. 

scension  to  others.  *   Tillotson. 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness,  shows  such  a  dignity  and  con- 
descension in  all  his  behavior,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior 
nature.  Addison. 

CON-DE-SCEN'SIVE,  a.    Condescending ;  courteous. 

Barroio. 
CON-DE-SCENT',  n.      Condescension.      [Mot  used] 

Bp.  Hall. 
CONDIGN',  (kon-dlne',)  a.     [L.  condignus;  con  and 
digitus,  worthy.     See  Dignity.] 

1.  Deserved  ;  merited  ;  suitable  ;  applied  usually  to 
punishment;  as,  tile  malefactor  has  suffered  condign 
punishment. 

2.  Worthy  ;  merited  ;  as,  condign  praise. 

[In  the  latter  sense,  seldom  used.]      [Spenser.     Shale. 

CON-DIG'NI-TY,  n.  Merit ;  desert.  In  school  divin- 
ity, the  merit  of  human  actions,  which  claims  re- 
ward on  the  score  of  justice.  Milner. 

CON-DlGN'I.Y,(kon-dIne'ly,)adt).  According  to  merit. 

€ON-DlGN'NESS,  (kon-dlne'ness,)  n.  Agreeableness 
to  deserts  ;  suitableness. 

CON'DI-MENT,  n.  [he  condimentum,  from  condio,  to 
season,  pickle,  or  preserve.] 

Seasoning;  sauce;  that  which  is  used  to  give  relish 
to  meat  or  other  food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste. 

As  for  radish  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not  for 
nourishment.  Bacon. 

CON-DIS-CI'PLE,  n.     [L.  condiscipulus ;  con  and  dis- 

cipulus.     See  Disciple.] 
A  school-fellow ;  a  learner  in  the  same  school,  or 

under  the  same  instructor. 
CON-DITE',  v.  t.     [L.  condio,  conditum.] 

To  prepare  and  preserve  with  sugar,  salt,  spices,  or 

the  like  ;  to  pickle  ;  as,  to  eowhte  pears,  plums,  quinces, 

mushrooms,  etc.     [Little  used.]         Grew.     Taylor. 
CON-DlTE'MENT,  n.     A  composition   of  conserves, 

powders,  and  spices,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

[Little  used.]  Bailey. 

€ON-DIT'IiVG,ppr.  Preserving.    [Little  used.]   Grew. 
eON-DI"TION,  (kon-dish'un,)  n.t  [L.  conditio,  from 

condo,  to  build  or  make  ;  to  ordain  ;  properly,  to  set 

or  fix,  or  to  set  together,  or  in  order ;  con  and  do,  to 

give  ;  properly,  to  send.] 

1.  State;  a  particular  mode  of  being;  applied  to 
external  circumstances,  to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  and  to 
things.  We  speak  of  a  good  condition,  or  a  bad  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  health  and  sickness  ;  in  reference  to  a  cheer- 
ful or  depressed  disposition  of  mind  ;  and  with 
reference  to  a  sound  or  broken,  perishing  state  of 
things.  The  word  signifies  a  setting  or  fixing,  and 
has  a  very  general  and  indefinite  application,  coin- 
ciding nearly  with  state,  from  sto,  to  stand,  and  de- 
notes that  particular  frame,  form,  mode,  or  disposi- 
tion, in  which  a  thing  exists,  at  any  given  time.  A 
man  is  in  a  good  condition,  when  he  is  thriving.  A 
nation  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  burdened 
with  taxes,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  war.  A 
poor  man  is  in  a  humble  condition.  Religion  affords 
consolation  to  man  in  every  condition  of  life.  Ex- 
hortations should  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
mind. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  nol  the  thing; 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king.  Pope. 

2.  Quality  ;  property  ;  attribute. 
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3.  State  of  the  mind  ;  temper;  temperament;  com- 
plexion.    [See  No.  1.]  Shak. 

4.  Moral  quality  ;  virtue  or  vice.     Raleigh.     South. 
[These senses,  however,  fall  within  the.  first  definition.] 

5.  Rank,  that  is,  state  with  respect  to  the  orders  or 
grades  of  society,  or  to  property  ;  as,  persons  of  the 
best  condition.  Clarendon. 

6.  Terms  of  a  contract  or  covenant ;  stipulation  ; 
that  is,  that  which  is  set,  fixed,  established,  or  pro- 
posed.    What  are  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Make  our  conditions  with  yon  captive  king.  Dryden. 

He  setidelh  and  desireth  conditions  t  f  peace.  —  Luke  xiv. 

7.  A  clause  in  a  bond,  or  other  contract,  containing 
terms  or  a  stipulation  that  it  is  to  be  performed,  and, 
in  case  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is  to  be  in- 
curred. 

8.  Terms  given  or  provided,  as  the  ground  of  some- 
thing else  ;  that  which  is  established,  or  to  be  done, 
or  to  happen,  as  requisite  to  another  act ;  as,  I  will 
pay  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  you  will  engage  to 
refund  it. 

9.  That  which  must  exist,  as  the  ground  or  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  something  else. 

GON-DI"TION,  (kon-dish'un,)  v.  i.     To  make  terms  ; 

to  stipulate  ;  as,  it  is  one  thing  to  condition  for  a  good 

office,  and  another  to  execute  it. 
CON-DI"TION,  v  t.    To  contract ;  to  stipulate. 

It  was  conditioned  between    Satum    and    Titan,  that    Saturn 
should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.  Ralegh. 

€ON-Dl"TION-AL,  a.  Containing  or  depending  on  a 
condition  or  conditions  ;  made  with  limitations  ;  not 
absolute  ;  made  or  granted  on  certain  terms.  A  con- 
ditional promise  is  one  which  is  to  be  performed  when 
something  else  stipulated  is  done  or  has  taken  place. 
A  conditional,  fee,  ill  law,  is  one  which  is  granted  upon 
condition  that,  if  the  donee  shall  die  without  such  par- 
ticular heirs  as  are  specified,  the  estate  shall  revert  to 
the  donor.  Hence  it  is  a  fee  restrained  to  particular 
heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

2.  In  grammar  and  logic,  expressing  a  condition  or 
supposition  ;  as,  a  conditional  word,  mode,  or  tense  ; 
a  conditional  syllogism. 

CON-DI''TION-AL,  n.     A  limitation.  Bacon. 

€ON-DI"TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conditional,  or  limited  ;  limitation  bv  certain  terms. 

€ON-DI"TION-AI,-LY,  adv.  With  certain  limita- 
tions ;  on  particular  terms  or  stipulations ;  not  abso 
lutely  or  positively. 

We  see  I: 
upon 


re  preferments  tendered  to  hilt 
s  doing  w  icked  offices. 


€ON-DI"TION-A-RY,  (-dish'un-,)  a.      Conditional , 

stipulated.     [Not  used.]  Norris. 

CON-DI"TION-ATE,  a.    Conditional ;  established  on 

certain  terms.     [Not  used.]  Hammond. 

€ON-DI"TION-ATE,  v.  t.    To  qualify;   to  regulate 

[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

€ON-DI"TION-ED,  (kon-dish'und,)  pp.     Stipulated  ; 

containing  terms  to  be  performed. 
2.  a.    Having  a  certain   state  or  qualities.    This 

word  is  usually  preceded  by  some  qualifying  term; 

as,  good-conditioned,  ill-conditioned,  best-conditioned. 
CON-DI"TION-ING,  ppr.  Making  terms  or  conditions 

in  stipulations. 
CON-DI''TION-LY,  adv.     On  certain  terms.     [Not 

used.]  Sidney. 

CON'DI-TO-RY,  n.      [L.  conditorium,  from  condo,  to 

hide.] 
A  repository  for  holding  things. 
CON-Dtj'I.A-TO-RY,  a.    Expressing  condolence. 
CON-DoLE',  v.  i.     [L.  condolco  ,*  con,  with,  and  doleo, 

to  ache,  or  to  grieve.] 

To  feel  pain,  or  to  grieve,  at  the  distress  or  misfor- 
tunes of  another. 

Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than  condole 
with  you. 

It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  for  whom 
we  feel  grief. 
CON-DoLE',  v.  t.    To  lament  or  bewail  with  another, 
I   or  on  account  of  another's  misfortune.     [Unusual.] 

Why  should  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her  safe  delivery,  and  af- 
terward condole  her  miscarriage?  Dryden.     Milton. 

CON-DoLE'MENT,  n.  Grief;  pain  of  mind  at  an- 
other's loss  or  misfortune;  sorrow  ;  mourning.  Shak. 

CON-DO'LENCE,  n.  Pain  of  mind,  or  grief  excited 
bv  the  distress  or  misfortune  of  another.    Arbuthnot. 

CON-DoL'ER,  n.     One  who  condoles. 

CON-DOL'ING.  ppr.     Grieving  at  another's  distress. 

CON-DoL'ING,  n.  Expression  of  grief  for  another's 
loss. 

CON'DO-MA,  K.    An  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  as  large 

as  a  stag,  and  of  a  gray  color.       Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

It  is  a  species  of  antelnne,  the  A.  strcj  -iceros. 

CON-DO-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  condono.] 
The  act  of  pardoning.     [Little  usrd.] 

COfl'DOR,  n.  A  large  bird,  of  the  genus  Vultur,  found 
in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Ar.^es,  in  South 
America.  It  flies  higher  than  any  other  bird.  The 
reports  of  its  size  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Dane.. 

CON-Df^E',  v.  i.  [L.  eonduco ;  con  and  duco,  to  lead  ; 
Sp.  coWucir;  It.  condurre.] 
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CON 

To  load  or  tend  ;  to  contribute  ;  followed  by  to. 

They  m.ty  corfluce  to  further  (llscoverlei  tor  coniphl  ng  the 
theory  of  light.  Neivton. 

To  conduce  to,  includes  the  sense  of  aiding,  tending 
to  produce,  or  furnishing  the  means  ;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  equivalent  to  promote,  advance,  or  further. 
Virtue  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  society.  Religion 
conduces  to  temporal  happiness.  Temperance  conduces 
to  health  and  long  life. 

In  the  transitive  sense,  to  conduct,  it  is  not  author- 
ized. 
CON-DOCE'MENT,  n.    A  leading  or  tending  to ;  ten- 

dencv.  Oregon/. 

CON-DO'CENT,  a.    Tending  or  contributing  to.  Laud. 
CON-Dfj'CI-lSLE,  a.    [L.  conducibUis.] 

Leading  or  tending  to;  having  the  power  of  con- 
ducing ;  having  a  tendency  to  promote  or  forward. 

Our  Savior  hath  enjoined  us  a  reasonable  service  ;  all  liis  laws 
are  in  themselves  conducio/e  to  the  temporal  interest  of  them 
that  observe  them..  Benlley. 

[This  word  is  less  used  than  Conducive.] 
CON-Iifj'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  leading  or 

contributing  to  any  end.  More. 

CON-DO'CI-BLY,  ado.     In  a  manner  to  promote. 
CON-DO'CING,  ppr.     Tending  or  contributing. 
CON-Dfj'CIVE,  a.     That  may  conduce  or  contribute  ; 

having  a  tendency  to  promote. 

An  action,  however  conducive  10  the  good  of  our  country,  will 
be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  it.  Addison, 

CON-DO'CIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  conducing 
or  tending  to  promote.  Boyle. 

CON'DUCT,  «.t  [Sp.  condncta;  It.  condotta;  Fr.  con- 
duce ;  from  the  L.  conductus,  but  with  a  different 
sense,  from  conduco,  to  lead  ;  con  and  duco.  See 
Duke.] 

1.  Literally,  the  act  of  leading  ;  guidance  ;  com- 
mand.    So  Waller  has  used  it. 

Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art. 

2.  The  act  of  convoying  or  guarding;  guidance,  or 
bringing  along  under  protection.  Shak. 

3.  Guard  mi  the  way;  convoy  :  escort.         Shak. 
[These  senses  are  now  unusual,  though  not  improper.] 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  personal  behavior  ;  course  of 
actions  ;  deportment ;  applicable  equally  to  a  good  or 
btui  course  of  actions  ;  as,  laudable  conduct ;  detestable 
conduct.  The  word  seems  originally  to  have  been 
followed  with  life,  actions,  affairs,  or  other  term  ;  as, 
the  conduct  of  life ;  the  conduct  of  actions  ;  that  is,  the 
leading  along  of  life  or  actions. 

Yonng  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions,  embrace 

inure  than  they  can  hold.  Bicon. 

Wb.it  in  ilie  con  I",  '.  if  our  life  appears.  Dryden. 

But,  by  custom,  conduct  alone  is  now  used  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  behavior,  or  course  of  life  and  man- 
ners. 

5.  Exact  behavior  ;  regular  life.  [Unusual.]    Swift. 

6.  Management;  mode  of  carrying  on. 

Christianity  has  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.  Paley. 

7.  The  title  of  two  clergymen  appointed  to  read 
prayers  tit  Eton  College,  in  England.  Mason. 

CON-DUCT',  v.  U  [Sp.  conducir;  Port,  conduiir,  to 
conduct,  and  to  conduce  ;  Fr.  coudaire  ;  It.  condum-e  : 
L.  conduco.  But  the  English  verb  is  from  the  noun 
conduct,  or  the  Latin  participle.] 

1.  To  lead;  to  bring  along;  to  guide;  to  accom- 
pany and  show  the  way. 


2.  To  lead  ;  to  direct  or   point  out   the  way  ;  as, 
the  precepts  of  Christ  will  conduct  us  to  happiness. 

3.  To  lead;  to  usher  in;  to  introduce  ;  to  attend 
in  civility. 


Pray,  receive  lliem  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence. 


Shak. 


4.  To  give  a  direction  to  ;  to  manage  ;  applied  to 
tilings;  as,  the  fanner  conducts  his  affairs  with  pru- 
dence. 

5.  To  lead,  as  a  commander ;  to  direct ;  to  govern  ; 
to  command  ;  as,  to  conduct  an  army  or  a  division  of 
troops. 

6.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  conduct  one's 
self  is  to  behave.  Hence,  by  a  customary  omission 
of  the  pronoun,  to  conduct,  in  an  intransitive  sense, 
is  to  behave ;  to  direct  personal  actions.  [See  the 
noun  J 

7.  To  escort ;  to  accompany  and  protect  on  the 
way. 

CON-DUCT'ED,  pp.     Led  ;  guided  ;    directed  ;  intro- 
duced ;  commanded  ;  managed. 

eON-DU€T-l-niL'I-TY,  n.     Capability  of  being  con- 
ducted ;  as,  the  conductibility  of  the  electric  fluid. 

CON-DUCT'ING,    ppr.   or  a.      Leading;    escorting; 
introducing;  commanding;  behaving;  managing. 

CON-DUC'TION,  n.     The  act  of  training  up.    [Not  in 
use.]  B.  Jonton. 

2.  Transmission  through  or  by  means  of  a  con- 
ductor. Henry's  Chem. 

CON-DU€-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  conduclitius, 
from  conduco,  to  hire.] 

Hired  ;  employed  for  wages.  Jlyliffc. 

CON-DUeT'IVE,'a.     Directing ;  leading;   managing. 


CON 

CON-DUCT'OR,  n.  A  leader ;  a  guide ;  one  who 
goes  before  or  accompanies,  and  shows  the  way, 

2.  A  chief;  a  commander  ;  one  who  leads  an  army 
or  a  people. 

3.  A  director ;  a  manager  :  a  superintendent ;  as, 
the  conductor  of  a  railroad  train. 

4.  In  surgery,  an  instrument  which  serves  to  di- 
rect the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone,  and  in  laying 
up  sinuses  and  fistulas  ;  also,  a  machine  to  secure  a 
fractured  limb.  Co.cc.     Encyc. 

5.  In  physics,  a  substance  which  forms  a  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  some  other  substance  or  fluid, 
particularly  of  heat  or  electricity.     Hence, 

6.  A  metallic  rod  erected  by  buildings  or  in  ships, 
to  conduct  lightning  to  the  earth  or  water,  and  pro- 
tect the  building  from  its  effects. 

CON  DUCT'O-RY,  o.  Having  the  property  of  con- 
dueling. 

CON-OUCT'RESS,  n.  A  female  who  leads  or  di- 
rects ;  a  directress. 

CON'DUIT,  (kon'dit,)  n.     [Fr.  conduit,  the  participl  •■ 
of  conduire,  L.  conducere,  to  conduct ;  Sp.  conducto 
It.  condotto  ;  Pert,  condncta.] 

1.  In  ancient  architecture,  a  narrow  passage,  usually 
under  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communica- 
tion between  apartments.  Brandc. 

2.  A  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water  ; 
an  aqueduct.  Conduits  are  made  of  lead,  stone, 
cast  iron,  wood,  &.c,  above  or  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

3.  A  vessel  that  conveys  the  blood  or  other  fluid. 

The  conduits  of  my  blood.  ShaJc. 

4.  A  conductor. 

These  organs  are  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
ihun  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain.    Locke. 

5.  A  pipe  or  cock  for  drawing  off  liquor.      Shak. 

G.  Any  channel  that  conveys  water  or  fluids  ;  a 
sink,  sewer,  or  drain. 

CON-DO'PLI-CATE,  a.  [L.  condupliratus,  from  con- 
duplico,  to  double  or  fold;  con  and  dupUco.  See 
Double.] 

Doubled  or  folded  over  or  together,  as  the  leaves  of 
a  bud.  Martyn. 

CON-DO'PLI-CATE,  v.t.  Todouble;  to  fold  together. 

CON-DO'PLI-Ca-TED,  a.     Doubled  ;  folded  together. 

CON-DU-PLI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  conduplicatio.] 

A  doubling  ;  a  duplicate.  Johnson. 

CON'DYLE,  (kon'dil,)  n.  [L.  condylus;  Gr.  nowhXoc..] 
A  protuberance  on  the  end  of  a  bone ;  a  knot,  or 
joint  ,  a  knuckle.  Coze. 

CON'DYL-OID,  a.  [Gr.  KovivXnq  and  uoos,  form.] 
The  condyloid  process  is  the  posterior  protuber- 
ance at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jitw  ;  an  oblong 
rounded  head,  which  is  received  into  the  fossa  of 
the  temporal  bone,  forming  a  movable  articulation. 
The  anterior  is  called  the  coronoid  process.    Encyc. 

CON'DYL-OID,  n.  The  apophysis  of  a  bone  ;  the 
projecting  soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone.  Coze. 

CON'DYL-OPE,      )  n.    [Gr.   Kt>««3nAoc,  a  joint,  and 

CON-DYL'0-POD,  j      ttouc,  foot.] 

A  general  term  applied  by  Cuvier  to  insects,  Crus- 
tacea, and  spiders,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
articulated  animals  with  jointed  feet.  Dana. 

C6N  E,  n.  [Fr.  cone ;  It.  and  Sp.  cono  ;  from  L.  conus  ; 
Gr.  troves ;  W.  con,  that  which  shoots  to  a  point, 
from  extending  ;  W.  connyn,  a  tail ;  conyn,  a  stalk  ; 
cono,  a  spruce  fellow.  It  coincides  in  radical  sense 
with  the  rotit  of  can  and  begin.] 

1.  A  solid  body  or  figure  having  a  circle  for  its 
base,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  vertex,  like 
a  sugar-loaf. 

2.  In  botany,  the  conical  fruit  of  several  evergreen 
trees,  as  of  the  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress.  It  is 
composed  of  woody  scales,  usually  opening,  and  has 
a  seed  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  Martyn. 

A  cone  of  rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  rays  of 
light  which  proceed  from  a  radiant  point  ami  fall 
upon  a  given  surface,  as  of  a  glass.  Barlow.  Brandc. 
A  right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle 
about  one  of  its  sides.  Brandc. 

An  oblir/ue  or  scalene  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is   in- 
clined to  the  plane  of  its  base,  and  its  sides  unequal. 
eO-Nft'INE.     See  Coniina.  [Bailey.     Brandc. 

Co'NE-PATE,  I  n.      The  Mexican  popular  name  of  an 
Co'NE-PATL,  \      animal  of  the  weasel  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, resemblingthe  polecat  in  form  and  size,  and  in  its 
fetid  stench.  It  is  the  Mephitis  Americana,  commonly 
called  skunk  in  New  England. 
CoNE'-SHSP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.    Having  the  form  of  a 
Co'NEY.    See  Cony.  [cone. 

CON-FAB'TJ-LATE,  ti.  i.     [L.  confabulor  ;  con  and  fab- 
ulnr,  to  tell.     See  Fahle.J 
To  talk  familiarly  together  ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no.     [Lillle  used.]  Cowper. 

CON-FAB-q-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  confabulatio.] 

Familiar  talk  ;  easy,  unrestrained,  unceremonious 

conversation.     Familiarly  abridged  into  confab.  [Not 

an  elegant  word,  and  little  used.] 
CON-FAB'IJ-LA-TO-UY,  a.     Belonging  to  familiar 

talk.     [Little  used.] 


CON 

CON-FA-MII.'IAR,  (-fa-mil'yar,)  a.  Very  familiar. 
Wot  ,n  use.] 

CON-FAR  RE-A'TION,  «.  [L.  emifarroalio  ;  con  and 
farreo,  to  join  ill  marriage  with  a  cake-,  from  far 
corn  or  meal.] 

The  solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  Romans, 
by  a  ceremony  in  which  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
tasted  a  cake  made  of  iiev.r,  with  salt  and  water, 
called  far  or  pants  farreiv,  in  presence  of  the  high 
priest  and  at  least  ten  witnesses.      Ayliffe.     Aduin. 

CON-FAT'ED,  a.     Fated  together.     [Not  in  use] 

CON-FECT',  v.  L  To  make  sweetmeats.  [See  Com- 
fit.] 

CON'FECT,  n.     [L.  confectus,  conftcio.     See  Comfit.] 
Something  prepared  with  sugar  or  honey,  as  fruit, 
herbs,  roots,  and  the  like  ;  a  sweetmeat.      Harvey. 

CON-FECT'ED,  pp.     Made  into  sweetmeats. 

CON-FECT'ING,  ppr.     Making  into  sweetmeats. 

CON-FECTION,  a.  [L.  confectio,  from  conficio  ;  con 
and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  Any  thing  prepared  with  sugar,  as  fruit;  a 
sweetmeat  ;  something  preserved.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  A  composition  or  mixture.  Bacon. 

3.  A  soft  electuary.  Encyc. 
CON-FEC'TION-ER,  n.     One  whose  occupation  is 

to  make,  or  to  sell,  sweetmeats,  &c. 

Boyle.     Shak. 
[Confectionery  in  this  sense  is  obsolete.] 
CON-FEC'TION-ER-Y,  n.     A  place  for  sweetmeats  ; 

a  place  where  sweetmeats  and  similar  things  are 

made  or  sold. 
2.  Sweetmeats  in  general ;  things  prepared  or  sold 

by  a  confectioner. 
CON-FEC'TOR,  ji.     [L.]     An  officer  in  the  Roman 

games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast  that 

was  dangerous.  _  Mdner. 

CON-FEC'TO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  art  of  making 

sweetmeats.  Beaum. 

CON-FED'ER  A-CY,  n.     [Low  L.  confmlcratio ;   con 

and  fa'deratio,  from  faidus,  a  league.     See  Federal 

and  Wed.] 

1.  A  league  or  covenant ;  a  contract  between  two 
or  more  persons,  btidies  of  men  or  states,  combined 
in  support  of  each  other,  in  some  act  or  enterprise  ; 
mutual  engagement  ;  federal  compact. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 

Confederacies  in  vice.  Addison. 

A  confederacy  o(  princes  to  check  innovation.  Anon. 

2.  The  persons,  states,  or  nations  united  by  a 
league. 

Virgil  has  a  whole  confederacy  against  mm.  Dryden. 

3.  In  law,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act.  Encyc. 

CON-FED'ER-ATE,  a.     [Low  L.  confiedcratus.] 

United  in  a  league  ;  allied  by  treaty  ;  engaged  in 
a  confederacy. 

These  were  confederate  with  Abram. — Gen.  xiv. 
Syria  is  confederate  with  Ephraim.  — Is.  vii. 

CON-FED'ER-ATE,  «.  One  who  is  united  with  oth 
ers  in  a  league  ;  a  person  or  nation  engaged  in  a  con- 
federacy ;  an  ally.  Sliak,  Dryden. 
CON-FED'ER-ATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  confedcrcr ;  Low  L. 
coufadero.  But  the  English  verb  seems  to  be  directly 
from  the  adjective,  supra.] 

To  unite  in  a  league  ;  to  join  in  a  mutual  contract 
or  covenant;  as,  the  colonies  of  America  confeder- 
ated in  1776  ;  several  states  of  Europe  have  some- 
times confederated  for  mutual  safety. 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another's  minds ;  by  these 
they  covenant  anil  confederate.  South. 

CON-FED'ER-ATE,  v.  t.    To  unite  in  a  league  ;  to 

ally. 

Willi  these  the  Piercics  them  confederate.  Daniel. 

CON-FED'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     United  in  a  league. 
CON-FEIVER-A-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  a  league. 
CON-FED  ER-A'TION,».     [Fr.  confederation;  lUeon- 
fedcraiione;  Low  L.  conftrderatio ;  con  and  fadcratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  confederating  ;  a  league  ;  a  compact 
for  mutual  support ;  alliance,  particularly  of  princes, 
nations,  or  states. 

The  three  princes  enter  into  a  strict  league  and  confederation. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  United  States  of  America  are  sometimes 
called  the  confederation. 

CON-FER',  v.  i.  [Fr.  conferer  l  It.  conferirei  Sp.con- 
ferir ;  L.  confero  ;  con  and  /era,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth, 
to  show,  to  declare.     See  Bear.] 

To  discourse;  to  converse;  to  consult  together; 
implying  conversation  on  some  serious  or  important 
subject,  in  distinction  from  mere  talk,  or  light,  famil- 
iar conversation  ;  followed  by  with. 

Adonijah  conferred  leilA  Joab  and  Abialhar.  —  1  Kings  i. 
Peslus  conferred  toiUi  the  council. —  Acts  xatv. 

CON-FER',  v.  t.t  To  give  or  bestow  ;  followed  by  on. 

Coronation  confers  on  the  king  no  royal  authority.        South. 

This  word  is  particularly  used  to  express  the  grant 
of  favors,  benefits,  and  privileges,  to  be  enjoyed,  or 
rights  which  are  to  be  permanent ;  as,  to  confer  on 
one  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  ;  to  confer  a  title  or  an 
honor. 
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2.  To  compare;  to  examine  by  comparison  ;  liter- 
ally, to  bring  together.     [See  Compare.] 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Boyle. 
[This  sense,  though  genuine,  is  now  obsolete.] 

3.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce  to;  that  is,  to  bring 
to.  The  closeness  of  parts  confers  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  union  ;  or,  intransitively,  confers  to 
the  strength' of  the  union.     [Obs.]  Olanville. 

eON'FER-ENCE,  ra.f  [Fr.  conference;  Sp.  conferencia; 
It.  conferenza.     See'  Confer.] 

1.  The  act  of  conversing  on  a  serious  subject;  a 
discoursing  between  two  or  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  consultation,  or  deliberation  ;  formal 
discourse  ;  oral  discussion  ;  as,  the  ministers  had  a 
conference  at  Ratisbon. 

For  they  who  seemed  to  he  somewhat,  in  conference  added 
nothing  to  me Gal.  ii. 

2.  A  meeting  for  consultation,  discussion,  or  in- 
struction. 

3.  Comparison  ;  examination  of  things  by  com- 
parison, t 

The  mutual  conference  of  observations.    The  conference  of  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture.  Hooker. 

[ThU  sense  is,  I  believe,  now  obsolete.] 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature, 
by  their  committee,  to  adjust  differences  respecting 
bills,  &c. 

5.  A  stated  meeting  of  preachers  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  church,  for  transacting  business. 

CON-FER'RiCD,  pp.     Given  ;  imparted  ;  bestowed. 

CON-FER'RER,  n.  One  who  confers;  one  who  con- 
verses ;  one  who  bestows. 

CON  FEU'RING,  ppr.     Conversing  together  ;  bestow- 

CON-FER'RING,  «.     The  act  of  bestowing.  [ing. 

2.  Comparison  ;  examination. 

eON-FER-Ru'MIN-A-TED,  a.    Sodered  together. 

Hooker. 

SON  FER'VA,  ?i. ;  ii(.  Conferva.  [L.]  In  botany,  the 
name  of  an  extensive  section  of  the  Algm,  consisting 
of  simple,  tubular,  jointed  water-weeds.      P.  Cyc. 

CON-FESS',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  confessed  It.  ronfessare;  Sp. 
confrsar ;  Port,  confessor ;  from  L.  confiteor,  confessnm ; 
con  and  fateor,  to  own  or  acknowledge  ;  Ir.  fuoisdin.] 

1.  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  avow,  as  a  crime,  a 
fault,  a  charge,  a  debt,  or  something  that  is  against 
one's  interest  or  reputation  ;  as,  I  confess  the  argu- 
ment against  me  is  good,  and  not  easily  refuted  ;  let 
us  frankly  confess  OUT  sins. 

Human  laults  with  human  grief  confess.  Prior. 

"  Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sins,"  used  by  Shak- 
speare,  is  not  legitimate,  unless  in  the  sense  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

2.  In  the  Rinnan  Catholic  church,  to  acknowledge 
sitis  and  faults  to  a  priest ;  to  disclose  the  state  of  the 
conscience  to  a  priest,  in  private,  with  a  view  to  ab- 
solution ;  sometimes  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  beautiful  votary  confessed  lierself  to  this  celebrated  father. 

Addison. 

3.  To  own,  avow,  or  acknowledge  ;  publicly  to 
declare  a  belief  in  and  adherence  to. 

Whoever  shall  confess  me  ijefore  men Matt.  X. 

4.  To  own  and  acknowledge,  as  true  disciples, 
friends,  or  children. 


5.  To  own  ;  to  acknowledge  ;  to  declare  to  be  true, 
or  to  admit  or  assent  to  in  words  ;  opposed  to  deny. 

Then  will  1  confess  to  thee  that  thv  own  right  band  can  save 

thee.  — Job  xl. 
These  —  confessed  that  thev  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 

earth.  -  lieb.  xi. 

6.  To  show  by  the  effect ;  to  prove  ;  to  attest. 

Tall,  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mold.  Pope. 

7.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of  another ; 
as,  the  priest  confessed  the  nuns. 

CON-FESS',  v.  i.  To  make  confession  ;  to  disclose 
faults,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience;  as,  this  man 
went  to  the  priest  to  confess. 

€ON-FESS'ANT,  n.    One  who  confesses  to  a  priest. 

Bacon. 

CON-FESS'A-RY,  n.  One  who  makes  a  confession. 
[JYol  used.]  Hall. 

CON-FESS'SD,  (kon-fest',)  pp.  or  a.  Owned  ;  ac- 
knowledged ;  declared  to  be  true  ;  admitted  in  words  ; 
avowed  ;  admitted  to  disclose  to  a  priest. 

€ON-FESS'ED-LY,  adv.  By  confession  or  acknowl- 
edgment ;  avowedly  ;  undeniably.  Demosthenes 
was  confessedly  the  greatest  orator  in  Greece. 

2.  With  avowed  purpose  ;  as,  his  object  was  con- 
fessedly to  secure  to  himself  a  benefice. 

GON-FESS'ING,  ppr.  Owning;  avowing;  declaring 
to  be  true  or  real ;  granting  or  admitting  by  assent ; 
receiving  disclosure  of  sins,  or  the  state  of  the  con- 
science of  another. 

<tON-FES'SiON,  (kon-fesh'un,)  n.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  crime,  fault,  or  something  to  one's 
disadvantage  ;  open  declaration  of  guilt,  failure, 
debt,  accusation,  fkc. 
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2.  Avowal;  the  act  of  acknowledging ;  profession. 

Who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  wt.nesBed  u  good  confession.  —  1 
Tim.  vi. 

3.  The  act  of  disclosing  sins  or  faults  to  a  priest ; 
the  disburdening  of  the  conscience  privately  to  a 
confessor  ;  sometimes  called  auricular  confession. 

4.  Confession,  or  confession  of  faith  ;  a  formulary  in 
which  the  articles  of  faith  ere  comprised  ;  a  creed  to 
be  assented  to  or  signed,  as  a  preliminary  to  admis- 
sion into  a  church. 

5.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  by  a  debtor, 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  &c,  on  which  judgment 
is  entered  and  execution  issued. 

€ON-FES'SION-AL,  n.*  The  seat  where  a  priest  or 
confessor   sits  to   hear  confessions  ;    a   confession- 

€ON-FES'SrON-A-RY,  n.  [Sp.  confesionario.]  [chair. 
A  confession-chair,  as  above. 

€ON-FES'SION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  auricular 
confession. 

€ON-FES'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  profession 
of  faith.  Mountao-u. 

€ON-FESS'OR,  n.     [Fr.  confesseur;  Sp.  confesor?] 

1.  One  who  confesses  ;  one  who  acknowledges 
his  sins. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  term  was  particularly  ap- 
plied, in  the  early  church,  to  one  who  confessed  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  before  persecuting  magistrates,  and 
firmly  endured  punishment  for  defending  the  faith. 
If  such  a  one  died  under  his  torments,  he  was  called 
a  martyr.  Hook.  The  term  was  used,  also,  for  such 
Christians  as  lived  a  good  life,  and  died  with  the 
reputation  of  sanctity.  Encyc. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who 
hears  the  confessions  of  others,  and  has  power  to 
grant  tbem  absolution. 

CON-FEST',  pp.  or  a.  [For  Confessed.]  Owned  ; 
open  ;  acknowledged  ;  apparent ;  not  disputed. 

CON-FEST'LY,  ado.  [For  Confessedly.]  Avowed- 
ly ;  indisputably.     [Little  used.] 

eO'N'Fl-DANT,  n.  m.    (    One  intrusted  with  secrets  ; 

CON'FI-DANTE,  n.f.  \  k  confidential  or  bosom 
friend.  [This  word  has  been  spelt  confident  by  Mit- 
ford,  Coxe,  and  others,  and  this  spelling  would  be 
preferable,  as  more  conformed  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word.] 

CON-FIDE',  v.  t.  [L.  confido  ;  con  and  fido,  to  trust ; 
It.  eonfidare ;  Sp.  Port,  eonfiar ;  Fr.  confer ;  Arm. 
fizyout.     See  Faith.] 

To  trust;  to  rely  on,  with  a  persuasion  of  faith- 
fulness or  veracity  in  the  person  trusted,  or  of  the 
reality  of  a  fact;  to  give  credit  to;  to  believe  in, 
with  assurance;  followed  by  in.  The  prince  confides 
in  his  ministers  ;  the  minister  confides  in  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  nation  ;  we  confide  in  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  sacred  historians  ;  we  confide  in  the  truth 
of  a  report. 

CON-FIDE',  v.  t.  To  intrust ;  to  commit  to  the  charge 
of,  with  a  belief  in  the  fidelity  of  the  person  intrust- 
ed ;  to  deliver  into  possession  of  another,  with  assur- 
ance of  safe  keeping,  or  good  management ;  followed 
by  to.  We  confide  a  secret  to  a  friend  ;  the  common 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  confided  to  the 
congress  ;  the  prince  confides  a  negotiation  to  his 
envoy. 

They  would  take  the  property  out  of  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  confided  by  the  charter.  Hopkinson. 

Congress  may,  under  the  constitution,  confide  to  the  Circuit 
Court  jurisdiction  of  all  ou'etises  against  the  United  Suites. 

Judge  Story. 

eON-FID'ED,  pp.  Intrusted  ;  committed  to  the  care 
of,  for  preservation,  or  for  performance  or  exercise. 

CON'FI-DENCE,  n.  [L.  confidential  It.  confidenza; 
Sp.  coufianza;  Fr.  coufiance,  confidence  See  Con- 
fide.] 

1.  A  trusting  or  reliance  ;  an  assurance  of  mind  or 
firm  belief  in  the  integrity,  stability,  or  veracity,  of 
another,  or  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  fact.  Mu- 
tual confidence  is  the  basis  of  social  happiness.  I  place 
confidence  in  a  statement,  or  in  an  official  report. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  lite  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in  man. 

—  Ps.  cxviii. 
I   rejoice    that   I   have   confidence   in   you    in   all   things. — 2 

2.  Trust ;  reliance  ;  applied  to  one's  own  abilities  or 
fortune  ;  belief  in  one's  own  competency. 

His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had  raised  his 
confidence  by  success.  Bacon. 

3.  That  in  which  trust  is  placed  ;  ground  of  trust ; 
he  or  that  which  supports. 

Israel  was  ashamed  of  Beth-el  their  confidence.  —  Jer.  xlviii. 
Jehovah  shall  be  thy  confidence.  —  Prov.  iii. 

4.  Safety,  or  assurance  of  safety ;  security. 

They  shall  build  houses  and  plant  vineyards ;  yea,  they  shall 
dwell  Willi  confidence.  —  Ezek.  xxviii. 

5.  Boldness  ;  courage. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  with  all  confidence.  —  Acts 
xxviii. 

6.  Excessive  boldness  ;  assurance,  proceeding  from 
vanity  or  a  false  opinion  of  one's  own  abilities  or  ex- 
cellencies. 
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eON'FI-DENT,  a.  Having  full  belief;  trusting  ;  rely- 
ing ;  fully  assured  ;  as,  the  troops  rush  on,  confident 
of  success. 

I  am  confident  that  much  may  be  done  toward  the  improvement 
of  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  Positive  ;  dogmatical ;  as,  a  confident  talker. 

3.  Trusting ;  without  suspicion. 

Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
t  As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.  Shate. 

4.  Bold  to  a  vice  ;  having  an  excess  of  assurance. 

The  fool  rageth  and  is  confident Prov.  xiv. 

€ON'FI-DENT,  n.  One  intrusted  with  secrets  ;  a  con- 
fidential or  bosom  friend.    Dryden.    Coze.    Mitford. 

[This  word  has   been  usually  written  Confidant. 
The  regular  English  orthography  would  be  Confident, 
■     as  given  bi/  Coze  and  Mitford.] 

eON-FI-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Enjoying  the  confidence  of 
another  ;  trusty  ;  that  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  as,  a 
confidential  friend. 

2.  That  is  to  be  treated  or  kept  in  confidence ;  pri- 
vate ;  as,  a  confidential  matter. 

3.  Admitted  to  special  confidence. 
€ON-FI-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  confidence;  in  re- 
liance or  secrecy. 

eON'FI-DENT-LY,  adv.  With  firm  trust ;  with  strong 
assurance  ;  without  doubt  or  wavering  of  opinion"; 
positively ;  as,  to  believe  confidently ;  to  assert  confi- 
dently. 

€ON'Fl-DENT-NESS,  n.  Confidence  ;  the  quality  or 
state  of  having  full  reliance. 

CON-FiD'ER,  n.  One  who  confides;  one  who  intrusts 
to  another. 

CON-FID'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Trusting  ;  reposing  confi- 
dence. 

CON-FIG'TJ-RaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  configure.  See  Config- 
ure.] 

To  show  like  the  aspects  of  the  planets  toward 
each  other.  Jordan. 

CON-FIG  U-Ra'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  configure] 
1.  External  f  rm,  figure,  shape ;  the  figure  which 
bounds  a  body,  anil  gives  it  its  external  appearance, 
constituting  one  of  the  principal  differences  between 
bodies.  Eneyc. 

2   Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets ;  or 
the  face  of  the  horoscope,  according  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  planets  at  any  time.  Bailey.  Johnson. 
3.  Resemblance  of  one  figure  to  another. 

Bailey.    Jones. 

CON-FIG'tfRE,  v.  t.  [L.  configuro ;  con  and  figure,  to 
form  ;  figura,  figure.] 

To  form  ;  to  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or 
shape.  Bentley. 

eON-FIG'lJR-ED,  (kon-fig'yurd,)  pp.  To  dispose  in  a 
certain  form. 

eON-FtG'UR-ING,  ppr.    Forming  to  a  figure. 

€ON-FIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  confined  or  lim- 
ited. _  Bp.  Hall. 

CON'FlNE,  7i.  [L.  confinis,  at  the  end  or  border,  ad- 
joining ;  confinium,  a  limit ;  con  and  finis,  end,  bor- 
der, limit;  It.  confine,  confino ;  Sp.  confin;  Fr.  and 
Port,  confins.     See  Fine.] 

Border  ;  edge  ;  exterior  part ;  the  part  of  anyterritory 
which  is  at  or  near  the  end  or  extremity.  It  is  used 
generally  in  the  plural,  and  applied  chiefly  to  coun- 
tries, territory,  cities,  rivers,  &c.  We  say,  the  con- 
fines of  France,  or  of  Scotland  ;  and,  figuratively,  the 
confines  of  light,  of  death,  or  the  grave  ;  but  never 
the  confines  of  a  book,  table,  or  small  piece  of  land. 

CON'FINE,  a.  Bordering  on  ;  lying  on  the  border  ; 
adjacent;  having  a  common  boundary.      Johnson. 

CON'FINE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  confincr;  Sp.  confinar;  It.  confi- 
nare.] 

To  border  on  ;  to  touch  the  limit ;  to  be  adjacent 
or  contiguous,  as  one  territory,  kingdom,  or  state,  to 
another;  usually  followed  by  on;  sometimes  by  with. 
England  confines  on  Scotland.  Connecticut  confines 
on  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Sound. 

€ON-FINE',  v.  t.  [Sp  confinar;  Fr.  conftner.  See 
supra.] 

1.  To  bound  or  limit ;  to  restrain  within  limits ; 
hence,  to  imprison  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  restrain  from  es- 
cape by  force  or  insurmountable  obstacles,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense;  as,  to  confine  horses  or  cattle  to  an  inclo- 
sure  ;  to  confine  water  in  a  pond,  to  dam  ;  to  confine  a 
garrison  in  a  town  ;  to  confine  a  criminal  in  prison. 

2.  To  immure  ;  to  keep  close,  by  a  voluntary  act ; 
to  be  much  at  home,  or  in  retirement ;  as,  a  man  con- 
fines himself  to  his  studies,  or  to  his  house. 

3.  To  limit  or  restrain  voluntarily,  in  some  act  or 
practice  ;  as,  a  man  may  confine  himself  to  the  use  of 
animal  food. 

4.  To  tie  or  bind  ;  to  make  fast  or  close  ;  as,  to 
confine  air  in  a  bladder,  or  corn  in  a  bag  or  sack. 

5.  To  restrain  by  a  moral  force  ;  as,  to  confine  men 
by  laws.  The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  con- 
fines the  States  to  the  exercise  of  powers  of  a  local 

nature. 

CON-FIN'JED,  pp.  or  a.  Restrained  within  limits  ;  im- 
prisoned ;  limited  ;  secluded  ;  close. 

€ON'FINE-LESS,  a.  Boundless ;  unlimited ;  without 
end.  ShoJe. 

€ON-FINE'MENT,  n.    Restraint  within  limits;  im- 
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prisonment ;  any  restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or  other 
obstacle,  or  necessity  ;  as,  the  confinement  of  a  debtor 
or  criminal  to  a  prison,  or  of  troops  to  a  besieged 
town. 

2.  Voluntary  restraint ;  seclusion  ;  as,  the  confine- 
ment, of  a  man  to  his  house,  or  to  his  studies. 

3.  Voluntary  restraint  in  action  or  practice ;  as, 
confinement  to  a  particular  diet. 

4.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  by  sickness,  partic- 
llarlv  by  childbirth. 

€ON-FIN'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  limits  or  restrains. 

CON'FIN-ER,  n.  A  borderer  ;  one  who  lives  on  con- 
fines, or  near  the  border  of  a  country.  Shale. 

2.  He  or  that  which  is  near  the  limit;  a  near  neigh- 
bor ;  he  or  that  which  is  adjacent  or  contiguous  ;  as, 
confincrs  in  art ;  confiners  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, as  oysters.  IVotton.     Bacon. 

CON-FIN'ING,  ppr.  Restraining ;  limiting ;  imprison- 
ing. 

CON-FINT-TY,  n.  [L.  confinitas.]  Contiguity  ;  near- 
ness ;  neighborhood.  Diet. 

GON-FIRM',  (kon-furm',)  v.  t.  [L.  confirmo ;  con  and 
firmn,  to  make  firm.     See  Firm.] 

1.  To  make  firm,  or  more  firm  ;  to  add  strength 
to  ;  to  strengthen  ;  as,  health  is  confirmed  by  exer- 
cise. 

2.  To  fix  more  firmly  ;  to  settle  or  establish. 

Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples. —  Aclsxiv. 

1  confirm  ihec  in  die  priesthood.  Maccabees. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  S.'iak. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  certain  ;  to  give  new  assurance 
of  truth  or  certainty  ;  to  put  past  doubt. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  wits  confirmed  in  you. —  1  Cor.  i. 

4.  To  fix  ;  to  radicate  ;  as,  the  patient  has  a  con- 
firmed dropsy. 

5.  To  strengthen  ;  to  ratify  ;  as,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, promise,  covenant,  or  title. 

6.  To  make  more  firm  ;  to  strengthen  ;  as,  to  con- 
firm an  opinion,  a  purpose,  or  resolution. 

7.  To  admit  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  Christian,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  bishop's  hands.  Johnson. 

8.  In  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish, assent  to,  or  ratify  ;  as,  the  senate  confirms  or 
rejects  the  appointments  proposed  to  thein  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

CON-FIRM' A-BLE,  (kon-furm 'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
confirmed,  established,  or  ratified  ;  capable  of  being 
made  more  certain.  Brown. 

GON-FIRM-A'TION,  ?i.  The  act  of  confirming  or  es- 
tablishing; a  fixing,  settling,  establishing,  or  making 
more  certain  or  firm  ;  establishment. 

la  the  defense  and  confirmation  of  tiie  gospel,  ye  are  all  partak- 
ers of  my  grace.  —  Phil.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  ratifying;  as,  the  confirmation  of  a 
promise,  covenant,  or  stipulation. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  new  strength ;  as,  the  con- 
firmation of  health. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  new  evidence  ;  as,  the  con- 
firmation of  opinion  or  report. 

5.  That  which  confirms  ;  that  which  gives  new 
strength  or  assurance  ;  additional  evidence  ;  proof; 
convincing  testimony  ;  as,  this  fact  or  this  argument 
is  a  confirmation  of  what  was  before  alleged. 

6.  In  law,  an  assurance  of  title,  by  the  conveyance 
of  an  estate  or  right  in  esse,  from  one  man  to  anoth- 
er, by  which  a  voidable  estate  is  made  sure  or  una- 
voidable, or  a  particular  estate  is  increased,  or  a  pos- 
session made  perfect.  Blackstone. 

7.  In  church  affairs,  the  act  of  ratifying  the  elec- 
tion of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  by  the  king,  or  by 
persons  of  bis  appointment.     •  Blackstone. 

8.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands,  in 
the  admission  of  baptized  persons  to  the  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges.  The  person  to  be  confirmed 
brings  his  godfather  and  godmother,  and  takes  upon 
himself  the  baptismal  vows.  This  is  practiced  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Episcopal  churches. 

Hammond.     En  eye. 

GON-FIRM'A-TIVE,  (kon-furm'a-tiv,)  a.  Having 
thp  power  of  confirming  ;  tending  to  establish. 

CON-FIRM'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending 
to  confirm. 

CON-FIRM-A'TOR,  ti.     He  or  that  which  confirms. 

GON-FIRM'A-TO-RY,    (kon-furin'a-to-ry,)  a.      That 
serves  to  confirm  ;  giving  additional  strength,  force, 
or  stability,  or  additional  assurance  or  evidence. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

CON-FIRM' Bt),  (kon-fiirmd',)  pp.  or  a.     Made  more 
linn;  strengthened;  established. 
2.  Admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  church. 

CON-FIRM'ED-NESS,  (kon-funu'ed-ness,)  n.  A  fixed 
state. 

GON-FIRM-EE',  n.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  con- 
firmed. Jish. 

CON-FIRM'ER,  (ktin-furm'er,)  n.  He  or  that  which 
confirmSj  establishes,  or  ratifies;  one  that  produces 
new  evidence  ;  an  attester.  Slink. 

GON'-FIRM'ING,  (kon-funn'ing,)  p/ir.  Making  firm 
or  more  firm;  strengthening;  ratifying;  giving  addi- 
tional evidence  or  proof ;  establishing;  administering 
the  rite  of  confirm  tlion. 

CpN-FIRM'ING-LY,  (kon-furm'ing-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  strengthen  or  make  firm.      B.  Jonson. 
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CON-FIS'CA-BLE,  a.     [See  Confiscate.]     That  may 

be  confiscated  ;  liable  to  forfeiture.  Browne. 

CON-FIS'CATE  or  CON'FIS-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  con- 

fisco ;    con   and   fiscus,   a    basket,    hamper,  or   bag; 

hence,  revenue,  or  tile  emperor's  treasure  ;  It.  conjis- 

care  :  Fr.  confisqacr .-  Sp.  coufiscar.] 

To  adjudge  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury, 

as  the  goods  or  estate  of  a  traitor  or  other  criminal, 

by  way  of  penalty  ;  or  to  condemn  private  forfeited 

property  to  public  use. 

The  estate  of  the  rebels  was  seized  and  confiscated.       Anon. 

GON-FIS'GaTE  or  CON'FIS-GaTE,  a.  Forfeited 
and  adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the  goods  of 
a  criminal. 

CON-FIS'CX-TED  or  CON'FIS-CA-TEn,  pp.  or  a. 
Adjudged  to  the  public  treasury,  as  forfeited  goods 
or  estate. 

CON-FIS'CA-TING  orCON'FIS-CA-TING,  ppr.  Ad- 
judging to  the  public  use. 

€ON-FIS-CA'TION,  h.  The  act  of  condemning  as 
forfeited,  and  adjudging  to  tiie  public  treasury,  as 
the  goods  of  a  criminal  who  has  committed  a  public 
offense.     Ezra  vii.  2C. 

CON'FIS-CX-TOR,  n.     One  who  confiscates.     Burke. 

CON-FIS'CA-TO-RY,  a.    Consigning  to  forfeiture. 

Burke. 

GON'FIT,  ?i.     A  sweetmeat.     [See  Confect.] 

CON'Fl-TENT,  11.  [L.  ctmfitens.  See  Confess.]  One 
who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults.     [JV'ot  much  used.) 

GON'FlT-URE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  conflrc,  coufit;  L.  con- 
fectura,  conficio  ;  con  and  faclo.  This  word  is  cor- 
rupted into  Comfit,  which  is  now  used.] 

A  sweetmeat ;  confection  ;  comfit.  Bacon. 

CON-FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  configo,  confixum',  con  andfigo,  to 
fix,  to  thrust  to  or  on.     See  Fix.] 
To  fix  down  ;  to  fasten.  Shale. 

€ON-FIX'£D,  (-fixt,)  pp.  Fixed  down  or  to;  fast- 
ened. 

GON-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Fixing  to  or  on  ;  fastening. 

CON-FIX'URE,  it.     The  act  of  fastening.     Mountagu. 

CON-FLa 'GRANT,  a.  [  L.  conflagrans,  conflagro  ,'  con 
and  flagro,  to  burn.     See  Flagrant.] 

Burning  together  in  a  common  flame.       Milton. 

€ON-FLA-GRA'TION,n.  [L.  conflagratio.  See  Fla- 
grant.] 

1.  A  great  fire,  or  the  horning  of  any  great  mass 
of  combustibles,  as  a  house,  but  more  especially  a 
city  or  forest.  Bcntlcy. 

2.  The  burning  of  the  world  at  the  consummation 
of  things,  when  "the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat  " 

CON-FLa'GRA-TIVE,  a.    Causing  conflagration. 
CON-FLa'TION,  n.      [L.  coiifiatio,  from   confio  s   con 

and  fio,  to  blow.    See  Clow.] 
A  blowing  together,  as  of  many  instruments  in  a 

concert,  or  of  many  fires  in  melting  metals.  Smart. 
CON-FLEX'URE,  it.     A  bending.     [jYot used.) 
CON'FLICT,  ».t  [L.  conflictus,  from  confiigo  ;  con  and 

fligo,  to  strike,  Eng.  to  flog,  to  lick ,-  Sp.  confiicto ;  It. 

conflilto  ;  Fr.  confiit.} 

1.  A  striking  or  (lashing  against  each  other,  as  of 
two  moving  bodies  ill  opposition  ;  violent  collision 
of  substances;  as,  a  conflict  of  elements  or  waves; 
a  conflict  of  particles  in  ebullition. 

2.  A  fighting ;  combat,  as  between  men,  and  ap- 
plicable to  individuals  or  to  armies;  as,  the  conflict 
was  long  and  desperate. 

3.  Contention  ;  strife  ;  contest. 

In  our  last  conflict,  fonr  of  his  five  wits  went  baiting-  oft.   Shah. 

4.  A  struggling  with  difficulties ;  a  striving  to  op- 
pose or  overcome  ;  as,  the  good  man  litis  a  perpetual 
conflict  with  his  evil  propensities. 

5.  A  struggling  of  the  mind  ;  distress ;  anxiety. 
Col.  ii. 

6.  The  last  struggle  of  life  ;  agony  ;  as,  the  conflict 
with  death.  Thomson. 

7.  Opposing  operations;  countervailing  action; 
collision  ;  opposition. 

In  exercising  the  right  of  freemen,  (lie  man  of  religion  experi- 
ences no  coiifiici  between  his  duty  ami  ins  incliu  ilion. 

/.  Ajiplcton. 
GON-FLIGT',  ti.  i.     To   strike   or   dash   against ;   to 
meet  and  oppose,  as  bodies  driven  by  violence;  as, 
conflicting  waves  or  elements. 

2.  To  drive  or  strike  against,  as  contending  men 
or  armies;  to  fight;  to  contend  with  violence;  as, 
conflicting  armies 

3.  To  strive  or  struggle  to  resist  and  overcome ;  as, 
men  conflicting  with  difficulties. 

4.  To  be  in  opposition,  or  contradictory. 

Tiie  Inws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individual  Slates  may, 
in  sume  cases,  coTiJUcl  with  each  other.       \Vheaton's  Hep. 
CON-FLICT'ING,  ppr.     Striking  or  dashing  together  ; 
fighting;  contending;  struggling  to  resist  and  over- 
come. 
2.  a.  Being  in  opposition  ;  contrary  ;  contradictory. 

In  the  absence  of  all  conflicting  evidence.  Story. 

GON-FLICT'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  conflict. 
GON'FLU-ENCE,  n.      [L.  coiifluentia,   from   conflno  ; 

con  nndflno,  to  flow.     See  Flow.] 

I.  A  flowing  together  ;  the  meeting  or  junction  of 

two  or  more  streams  of  water,  or  other  fluid  ;  also, 
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the  place  of  meeting  ;  as.  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  or  of  the  Ohio  and  .Mississippi. 

2.  The  running  together  of  people;  the  act  of 
meeting  and  crowding  in  a  place  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  con- 
course ;  the  latter  word  is  more  generally  used. 

Temple.     Shak 

3.  A  collection  ;  meeting  ;  assemblage.       Boyle 
CON'FLU-ENT,  a.     [L.  ctmflueiis.~\    Flowing  togeth- 
er ;   meeting   in   their  course,  as  two  streams  ;   as, 
confluent  streams.  Blackmtrre. 

2.  In  medical  science,  pinning  together,  and  spread- 
ing over  a  large  surface  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  confluent 
small-pox.  Encyc. 

3.  In  botany,  united  at  the  base  ;  growing  in  tufts  ; 
as,  confluent  leaves  ;  running  into  each  other  ;  as, 
confluent  lobes.  Martini. 

CON'FLUX,  7i.  [Low  L.  confiuxio,  from  confiuo. 
See  Confluence.] 

1.  A  flowing  together;  a  meeting  of  two  or  more 
currents  of  a  fluid.  Shall. 

2.  A  collection  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  multitude  collected  ; 
as,  a  general  conflux  of  people.  Clarendon. 

€ON-FI>rjX-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  tendency  of  fluids 
to  run  together.     [ Little  used.']  Boyle. 

CON-FORM',  a.  [L.  conformis ;  con  and  firrma,  form.] 
Made  to  resemble  ;  assuming  the  same  form  ;  like ; 
resembling.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

CON-FORM',  v.  t.  [L.  conformo ;  con  and  formo,  to 
form,  or  shape,  from  forma,  form.] 

1.  To  make  like  in  external  appearance  ;  to  re 
duce  to  a  like  shape,  or  form,  with  something  else  , 
with  to;  as.  l&  conform  anything  to  a  model. 

2.  More  generally,  to  reduce  to  a  likeness  or  cor- 
respondence in  manners,  opinions,  or  moral  qual- 
ities. 

For  whom    he  did  foreknow,   he   also   did    predestinate  to  be 

conformed  to  (he  image  of  his  Snu.  —  Rom.  viii. 
Be  not  conformed  to  this  world.  —  Rom.  xii. 

3.  To  make  agreeable  to ;  to  square  with  a  rule  or 
directory. 

Demand  of  them  why  they   conform  not   themselves  to   the 
order  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

GON-FORM',  v.  i.  To  comply  with  or  yield  to ;  to 
live  or  act  according  to  ;  as,  to  conform  to  the  fashion 
or  to  custom. 

2.  To  comply  with  ;  to  obey  ;  as,  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

CON-FORM'A  BLE,  a.  Correspondent ;  having  the 
same  or  similar  external  form  or  shape  ;  like  ;  re- 
sembling; as,  an  edifice  conformable  to  a  model  or 
draft. 

2.  Having  the  same  or  similar  manners,  opinions, 
or  moral  qualities. 


3.  Agreeable  ;   suitable  ;   consistent ;  as,  Nature  is 
conformable  to  herself.  Newton. 

4.  Compliant;  ready  to  follow  directions;  submis- 
sive ;  obsequious  ;  peaceable  ;  disposed  to  obey. 


I  have  been  to  you  a  true  ami  humble  wife, 
At  all  time  to  your  will  conformable. 


Shalt. 


5.  In  geology,  when  the  planes  of  one  set  of  strata 
are  generally  parallel  to  those  of  another  set  lying  in 
contact,  they  are  saitl  to  be  conformable,  Li.ell. 

It  is  generally  followed  by  to,  but  good  writers 
have  used  with.  In  its  etymological  sense,  that  may 
be  conformed,  capable  of  being  conformed,  it  seems  not 
to  be  used. 

GON-FORM' A-BLY,  adv.  With  or  in  conformity  ; 
suitably  ;  agreeably  ;  as,  let  us  settle  in  our  own 
minds  what    rules   to    pursue,  and  act  conformably. 

CON-FORM-A'TION,  71.  The  manner  in  which  "a 
body  is  firmed  ;  the  particular  texture  or  structure  of 
a  body,  or  disposition  of  the  parts  which  compose  it ; 
form  ;  structure  ;  often  with  relation  to  some  other 
body,  and  with  adaptation  to  some  purpose  or  effect. 
Light  of  different  tailors  is  reflected  from  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  conformation.  Varieties  of 
sound  depend  on  the  conformation  of  the  organs. 

2.  The  act  of  conforming  ;  Ihe  act  of  producing 
suitableness  or  conformity  ;  with  to  ;  as,  the  conform- 
ation of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  Watts. 

3.  In  medical  science,  the  particular  make  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  peculiar  to  an  individual ;  as,  a 
good  or  bad  conformation.  Encyc 

GON-FORM.' ED,  pp.  Wade  to  resemble;  reduced  to 
a  likeness  of;  made  agreeable  to;  suited. 

GON-FORM'ER,  71.  One  who  conforms  ;  one  who 
complies- with  established  forms  or  doctrines. 

CON-FORM' I  NG,iiio-.  Reducing  to  a  likeness;  adapt- 
ing -,  complying  with. 

eON-FORM'IST,  n.  One  who  conforms  or  complies  ; 
appropriately,  one  who  complies  with  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  established  church, 
as  distinguished  from  a  dissenter  or  non-conformist. 

GON-FOK.M'I-TY,  n.  Likeness  ,  correspondence  with 
a  model  in  formormanner;  resemblance  ;  agreenx  nt ; 
congniity  wilh  something  else;  followed  by  to  or  with. 
A  ship  is  constructed  in  conformity  to  a  model,  or  in 
conformity  with  a  model.  True  happiness  consists  in 
conformity  of  life  to  the  divine  law. 
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2.  Consistency;  agreement. 

Many  instances  prove  the  conformity  of  the  essay  with  tlie  no- 
tions of  Hippocrates.  Arbuthiiot. 

3.  In  theology,  correspondence  in  maripers  and 
principles ;  compliance  with  established  customs. 

Live  noi  in  conformity  with  the  world.  Anon. 

CON-FOR-TA'TION,  n.  [See  Comfort.]  The  act 
of  comforting  or  giving  strength.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
CON-FOUND',  v.  £.f  [Fr.  confondre  ;  L.  con/undo  ;  con 
and  fundo,  to  pour  out ;  It.  confondcrc ;  Sp.  anil  Port. 
confundir.     Literally,  to  pour  or  throw  together.] 

1.  To  mingle  and  blend  different  things,  so  that 
their  forms  or  natures  can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to 
mix  in  a  mass  or  crowd,  so  that  individuals  can  not 

2.  To  throw  into  disorder.  [be  distinguished. 

Lei  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language.  —  'Jen.  xi. 

3.  To  mix  or  blend,  so  as  to  occasion  a  mistake  of 
one  thing  for  another;  as,  men  may  confound  ideas 
with  words. 

A  fluid  body  ami  a  wetting  liquor,  because  they  agree  io  many 
things,  are  wont  to  be  confounded.  Boyle. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  disturb  the  apprehension  byjn- 
distinctness  of  ideas  or  words.  Men  may  confound 
each  other  by  unintelligible  terms  or  wrong  applica- 
tion of  words. 

5.  To  abash  ;  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder;  to 
cast  down  ;  to  make  ashamed. 

Be  thou  confounded,  ami  bear  thy  shame.  —  Ezek.  xvi. 
Saul  confounded  die.Jews  at  Damascus.  —  Acts  ix. 

6.  To  perplex  with  terror  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  dismay  ; 
to  astonish  ;  to  throw  into  consternation  ;  to  stupefy 
with  amazement. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Goil ;  ami  Satan  stood 

A  wh'le  as  mine,  confounded  what  lo  sa-.  Milton. 

The  multitude  came  together,  ami  were  confounded.  —  Acts  ii. 

7.  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow. 

So  lieep  a  malice  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton. 

CON-FOUND'ED,  pp.  Mixed  or  blended  in  disorder; 
perplexed;  abashed  ;  dismayed;  put  to  shame  and 
silence ;  astonished. 

2.  a.  Very  great ;  enormous  ;  as,  a  confounded 
torv.     [Vul-rarJ 

CON-FOllND'ED-LY,  adv.  Enormously;  greatly; 
shamefully  ;  as,  he  was  confoundedly  avaricious.  [A 
low  ward.] 

CON-FOUND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
founded. Milton. 

CON-KOUND'ER,  n.  One  who  confounds  ;  one  who 
disturbs  the  mind,  perplexes,  refutes,  frustrates,  and 
puts  to  shame  or  silence;  one  who  terrifies. 

CON-FOUNDTNG,  ppr.  Mixing  and  blending;  put- 
ting into  disorder  ;  perplexing  ;  disturbing  the  mind  ; 
abashing,  and  putting  to  shame  and  silence  ;  as- 
tonishing. 

CON-FR A-TER'NI-TY,  ?t.  [It.  confratrmita :  Fr.  con- 
fraternite  ;  con  and  L.  fraternitas,  fraternity,  from 
frater,  brother.] 

A  brotherhood  ;  a  society  or  body  of  men  united 
for  some  purpose  or  in  some  profession  ;  as,  the  con- 
fraternity of  Jesuits. 

€ON-FRI-€A'TiON,   n.      [It.   confricazione,   friction  ; 
L.  confricn  ;  con  audfrico,  to  rub.     See  Friction.] 
A  rubbing  against ;  friction.  Bacon. 

CON-FRI'ER,  n.     [Fr.  confrere] 

One  of  the  same  religious  order.  Weeve.r. 

€ON-FR0NT',  (kon-frunt',)  v.  t.  [It.  confrontare  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  confrontar  ;  Fr.  conf  ranter  ;  con  and 
front,  the  forehead,  or  front,  L.  frons.] 

1.  To  stand  face  to  face  in  full  view ;  to  face ;  to 
stand  in  front. 

He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  ;  to  oppose. 

The  east  and    west  churches  did  botli   confront  the  Jews  and 
concur  with  them.  Hooker. 

3.  To  set  face  to  face  ;  to  bring  into  the  presence 
of;  as  an  accused  person  and  a  witness,  in  court, 
for  examination  and  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

The  witnesses  are  confronted  wiOl  the  accused,  the  accused 
widi  one  another,  or  the  witnesses  with  one  another. 

4.  To  set  together  for  comparison  ;  to  compare  one 
thing  with  another. 

When  1  confront  a  medal    with   a  verse,  1  only  show  you    the 
same  design  executed  by  different  hands.  Addison. 

CON-FRON-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  two 
persons  into  the  presence  of  each  other  for  examina- 
tion and  discovery  of  truth. 

CON-FRONT'ED,  pp.  Set  face  to  face,  or  in  opposi- 
tion ;  brought  into  the  presence  of. 

CON-FRONT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  or  standing  face  to 
face,  or  in  opposition,  or  in  presence  of. 

CON-FRO.N'T'MENT,  n.     Comparison.  Oley. 

eON-FCSE',  a.     Mixed  ;  confounded.  Barret. 

CON-FUSE',  v.  t.A  [L.  confasus;  Fr.  confus;  from  L. 
confundo.     See  Confound.] 

1.  To  mix  or  blend  things,  so  that  they  can  not  be 
distinguished. 

Stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.  Milton. 

Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  wilh  confused  noise.  —  Is.  ix. 
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2.  To  disorder,  as,  a  sudden  alarm  confused  the 
troops  ;  a  careless  book  keeper  has  confused  the  ac- 
counts. 

3.  To  perplex ;  to  render  indistinct ;  as,  the  clamor 
confused  his  ideas. 

4.  To  throw  the  mind  into  disorder ;  to  cast  down 
or  abash  ;  to  cause  to  blush  ;  to  agitate  by  surprise 
or  shame  ;  to  disconcert.  A  sarcastic  remark  con- 
fused the  gentleman,  and  he  could  not  proceed  in 
his  argument. 

Confused  ami  sadly  she  at  length  replied.  Pope. 

eON-FuS'£I),  (kon-fuzd',)  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  ;  blended  ; 
so  that  the  things  or  persons  mixed  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Some  cri-al  one  thing,  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was 
confused.  —  Acts  xix. 

2.  Perplexed  by  disorder,  or  want  of  system  ;  as,  a 
confused  account. 

3.  Abashed  ;  put  to  the  blush  or  to  shame ;  agitated ; 
disconcerted. 

€ON-FuS'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  mixed  mass  ;  without 
order  or  separation  ;  indistinctly  ;  not  clearly  ;  tu- 
niultuously  ;  witli  agitation  of  mind  ;  without  regu- 
larity or  system. 

€ON-F0S'ED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  confused; 

_  want  of  order,  distinction,  or  clearness. 

The  cause  of  the  confusedness  of  our  notions  is  want  of  atten- 
tion. A'orris. 

CON-FOSE'LY,  ad.     Obscurely.  Barret. 

CON-FOS'ING,  ppr.     Mixing;  confounding. 

CON-Fu'SlON",  n.  In  a  general  sense,  a  mixture  of 
several  tilings  promiscuously  :  hence,  disorder  ;  ir- 
regularity ;  as,  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

2.  Tumult ;  want  of  order  in  society. 

The  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion.  —  Acts  xix. 
God  is  not  die  author  of  confusion.  —  1  Cor.  xiv. 

3.  A  blending  or  confounding ;  indistinct  combi- 
nation ;  opposed  to  distinctness  or  perspicuity ;  as,  a 
confusion  of  ideas. 

4.  Abashment ;  shaine. 

O  Lord,  let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion.  —  Ps.  lxxi. 

We  lie  in  shame,  and  our  confusion  covered!  us.  —  Jer.  iii. 

5.  Astonishment ;  agitation  ;  perturbation  ;  distrac- 
tion of  mind. 

Confusion  dwell  in  every  face.  Spectator. 

6.  Overthrow  ;  defeat ;  ruin. 

The  makers  of  idols  shall  go  to  confusion  together.  —  Is.  xlv. 

7.  A  shameful  blending  of  natures ;  a  shocking 
crime.     Levit.  xviii.  23;  xx.  12. 

CON-FOT'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Confute.]  That  may  be 
confuted,  disproved,  or  overthrown  ;  that  may  be 
shown  to  be  false,  defective,  or  invalid  ;  as,  an 
argument  or  a  course  of  reasoning  is  confutable. 

CON-Fu'TANT,  n.  One  who  confutes  or  undertakes 
to  confute.  Milton. 

€ON-FU-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  confuting,  disprov- 
ing, or  proving  to  be  false  or  invalid  ;  refutation  ; 
overthrow,  as  of  arguments,  opinions,  reasoning, 
theory,  or  error. 

CON-FtJ'TA-TIVE,  a.  Adapted  or  designed  to  con- 
fute. Rich.  Diet. 

CON-FuTE',  v.  J.t  [L.  canfuto;  con  and  ant./u£o;  Sp. 
cvnfutar  ;  It.  con  future.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  disprove  ;  to  prove  to  be  false,  defective,  or 
invalid  ;  to  overthrow  ;  as,  to  confute  arguments,  rea- 
soning, theory,  error. 

2.  To  prove  to  be  wrong ;  to  convict  of  error,  by 
argument  or  proof ;  as,  to  confute  an  advocate  at  the 
bar  ;  to  confute  a  writer. 

€ON-F0T'ED,  pp.  Disproved  ;  proved  to  be  false, 
defective,  or  unsound  ;  overthrown  by  argument, 
fact,  or  proof. 

CON-FOTE'MENT,  n.  Confutation  ;  disproof.  Milton. 

CON-FuT'ER,  n.    One  who  disproves  or  confutes. 

CON-FuT'ING,  ppr.  Disproving  ;  proving  to  be  false, 
defective,  or  invalid ;  overthrowing  by  argument  or 
proof._ 

CON'GE,  (kon'jee.)  71.  [Fr.  conge,  leave,  permission, 
discharge,  contracted  from  conged;  verb, congedier,  to 
dismiss;  It.  congedo,  leave,  permission  ;  congedare,  to 
give  leave  ;  Arm.  congea.  The  verb  is  a  compound 
of  con  and  ged;  VV.  gadaw,  to  quit,  to  leave,  to  per- 
mit ;  gad,  leave.  Oa.daw  is  the  Celtic  form  of  the  L. 
cedo.     Conged  is  therefore  conccdo.] 

1.  Leave;  farewell;  parting  ceremony.  Spenser. 

2.  The  act  of  respect  performed  at  the  parting  of 
friends.  Hence,  the  customary  act  of  civility,  on 
other  occasions ;  a  bow  or  a  courtesy. 

The  captain  salutes  you  Willi  conge  profound.  Swift. 

CON'GE,  v.  i.  To  take  leave  with  the  customary  ci- 
vilities ;  to  bow  or  courtesy. 

The  preterit,  Congeed,  is  tolerable  in  English  ;  but 
CoNOEiNGwill  not  be  admitted,  and  Congeeing  is 
an  anomaly. 

CGW'OE  D'E-D'RE',  (kon'zha-da-leer',)  [Fr.]  In  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  the  king's  license  or  permission  to 
a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a  bishop ;  or  to  an  ab- 
bey or  priory  of  his  own  foundation  to  choose  their 
abbot  or  prior.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  sove- 
reign patron,  had  formerly  the  appointment  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  ;  investing  by  crosier  and  ring, 
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and  afterward  by  letters  patent.  But  now  the  king, 
on  demand,  sends  his  conge  d'clire  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  with  a  letter  missive,  containing  the  name 
of  the  person  he  would  have  them  elect,  and  if  they 
delay  the  election  twelve  days,  the  nomination  de- 
volves on  the  king,  who  may  appoint  by  letters  pa- 
tent. _  Encyc.     Coicel.     Blackstone. 

CON'GE,  n.  In  architecture,  a  molding  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  separate 
two  members  from  one  another ;  such  as  that  which 
joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  the  cincture,  called 
also  apophyge.  Also,  a  ring  or  ferrule,  formerly  used 
or.  the  extremities  of  columns  to  keep  them  from 
splitting;  afterward  imitated  in  stone-work.  Encyc. 

CON-GEAL',  (kon-jeel',)  v.t.  [h.congcln;  con  and 
gelo,  to  freeze  ;  Fr.  congeler ;  It.  cougdare ;  Sp.  con- 
gclar  ;  Arm.  calcdi.  This  may  be  connected  with  the 
W.  ceulaio,  to  curdle  or  coagulate,  from  caul,  a  calf's 
maw  ;  also,  rennet,  curd,  and  chyle.  The  L.  gclo 
has  the  elements  of  cool,  but  it  may  be  a  different 
word.] 

1.  rlo  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  its  by 
cold,  or  a  loss  of  heat,  as  water  in  freezing,  liquid 
metal  or  wax  in  cooling,  blood  in  stagnating  or  cool- 
ing, &c.  ;  to  harden  into  ice,  or  into  a  substance  of 
less  solidity.  Cold  congeals  water  into  ice,  or  vapor 
into  hoar-frost  or  snow,  and  blood  into  a  solid  mass, 
or  clot. 

2.  To  bind  or  fix  with  cold.  Applied  to  the  circu- 
lating blood,  it  does  not  signify  absolutely  to  liarden, 
but  to  cause  a  sensation  of  cold,  a  shivering,  or  a  re- 
ceding of  the  blood  from  the  extremities;  as,  the 
frightful  scene  congealed  his  blood. 

CON-GeAL',  v.  i.  To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick,  from 
loss  of  heat ;  to  pass  from  a  lluid  to  a  solid  state  ;  to 
concrete  into  a  solid  mass.  Melted  lead  congeals ; 
water  congeals  i  blood  congeals. 

CON-GeAL'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  he  congealed  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

€ON-GeAL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  ice,  or  a 
solid  mass,  by  the  loss  of  heat,  or  other  process ; 
concreted. 

CON-GeAL'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  congealed. 

CON-GEAL'ING,  ppr.  Changing  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid  state;  concreting 

CON-GeAL'MENT,  n.  A  clot  or  concretion;  that 
which  is  formed  by  congelation.     Also,  congelation. 

CON-GE-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  congelatio.] 

The  process  of  passing,  or  the  act  of  converting, 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat ;  or  the  state  of  being  congealed  ;  concretion. 
It  differs  from  crystallization  in  this :  in  congelation, 
the  whole  substance  of  a  fluid  may  become  solid  ;  in 
crystallization,  when  a  salt  is  formed,  a  portion  of 
liquid  is  left.  But  the  congelation  of  water  is  a 
real  crystallization.  Encyc. 

CONGEM-1-NA'TION,  n.     Act  of  doubling.     [Obs.] 

CON'GE-NER,  n.     [L.  congener;  con  and  gencr,  kind, 
race.] 
A  thing  of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or  nature. 


CON'GE-NER,  I  a.    Of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or 

CON-GEN'ER-OUS,  j  nature  ;  allied  in  origin  or 
cause  ;  as,  congenerous  bodies  ;  congenerous  diseases. 
Brown.     Arbuthnot. 

CON-GEN'ER-A-CY,  n.    Similarity  of  origin. 

CON-GE-NER'IC,  a.  Being  of  the  same  kind  or  na- 
ture. 

CON-GEN'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
from  the  same  original,  or  of  belonging  to  the  same 
kind.  Diet. 

eON-GE'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  con  and  genus,  whence  geni- 
alis,  genial.     See  Generate.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  same  genus,  kind,  or  nature  ; 
kindred  ;  cognate  ;  as,  congenial  souls. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  nature;  natural;  agreeable  to 
the  nature  ;  usually  followed  by  to;  as,  this  severity 
is  not  congenial  to  him. 

3.  Natural;  agreeable  to  the  nature ;  adapted;  as, 
a  soil  congenial  to  a  plant. 

eON-GE-Nl-AL'1-TY,    in.    Participation  of  the  same 
€ON-Gli'NI-AL-NESS,  )      genus,  nature,  or  original; 

cognation;  natural  affinity  ;  suitableness.     Woiton. 
€ON-GE'Nl-AL-IZ£,  v.  t.     To  make  congenial. 
CON-GEN'ITE,      J  a.    [L*.  congeuitus ;  am  and  geni- 
CON-GEN'I-TAL,  j      tus,  born,  from  giguo,  to  beget, 
gignor,  to  be  born.] 

Of  the  same  birth  ;  born  with  another ,  connate ; 
begotten  together. 

Many  conclusions,  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  seem  10  be 

congenile  with  us.  Hale. 

Nalive  or  congenital  varieties  of  animals.  Lawrence. 

€ON"GER,  I  (kong'gur,)  n.     [L.  conger,  or  con- 

CON"GER-EEL,  ,  gru's  ;  Gr.  noyypoc,  or  yoyypos ; 
It.  gongro  ;  Fr.  congrc.] 

The  sea-eel ;  a  iarge  species  of  eel,  of  the  genus 
Anguilla,  sometimes  growing  to  the  length  of  ten 
feet,  and  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  In  Cornwall, 
England,  it  is  an  article  of  commerce,  being  shipped 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.  P.  Cyc. 

CON-Ge'RI-kS,  n.  [L.,  from  congero,  to  bring  togeth- 
er, to  amass  ;  con  and  gero,  to  bear.] 
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A  collection  of  several  particles  or  bodies  in  one 
mass  or  aggregate.  Boijle. 

CON-GEST',  v.  t.  [L.  congero,  congcstum;  con  and 
gero,  to  bear.] 

To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate. 

Ralegh, 

eON-GEST'I-ELE,  a.  That  may  be  collected  into  a 
mass. 

€ON-GES'TION,  (kon-jest'yun,)  n.    [L.  congeslio.] 
An  unnatural  accumulation  of  blood  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  or  any  subordinate  system  of  parts.    Tally. 

tfON-GEST'IVE,  a.  Indicating  or  attended  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  body. 

CON'GI-A-RY,  71.  [L.  cangiarium,  from  congius,  a 
measure ;  Fr.  congiaire.] 

Properly,  a  present  made,  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
to  the  people  ;  originally,  in  corn  or  wine  measured 
out  tu  them  in  a  congius,  a  vessel  holdiwg  a  gallon  or 
rather  more.  In  present  usage,  a  gift  or  donative  rep- 
resented on  a  medal.  Encyc.     Addison. 

eON-GLA'CIATE,  v.  i.  [L.  conglacio  icon  and  glacio, 
to  freeze  ;  glacirs,  ice.] 

To  turn  to  ice  ;  to  freeze.  Brown. 

eON-GLA-CI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  changing  into 
ice,  or  the  state  of  being  converted  to  ice  ;  a  freez- 
ing ;  congelation.  Brown. 

eON-GLo'iiATE,  a.  [L.  amglobatus,  from  conglabe f; 
con  and  globo,  to  collect,  or  to  make  round  ;  globus,  a 
ball.     See  Globe.] 

Formed  or  gathered  into  a  ball.  A  conglobate  gland 
is  a  single  or  lymphatic  gland,  a  small,  smooth  body, 
covered  in  a  fine  skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and 
a  lymphatic  vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a  vein  and  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  out.  Parr.     Coze. 

eON-GUVBATE,  v.  t.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  ball, 
or  bard,  round  substance.  ffrra. 

€ON-GLo'BA-TED,  pp.  Collected  or  formed  into  a 
ball. 

eO.\-GLo'BATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  round  or  roundish 
form. 

CON-GI.O-BA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  into  a 
ball  ;  a  round  body. 

€ON-GLoBE',  v.   t.      [L.   conglobo;   con  and    globo, 
from  globus,  a  round  body.] 
To  gather  into  a  ball ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass. 

Milton. 

CON-GLOBE',  v.  i.  To  collect,  unite,  or  coalesce  in 
a  round  mass.  Milton. 

€ON-GLoB'.ED,  pp.     Collected  into  a  ball. 

CON-GLOB'ING,  ppr.  Gathering  into  a  round  mass 
or  ball. 

CON-GDOB'U-LATE,  v.  i.  To  gather  into  a  little 
round  mass,  or  globule.  Johnson. 

CON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  conglomero ;  con  and 
glomero,  to  wind  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball,  a 
clew.     See  Glomerate.] 

1.  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  round  body.  A  conglom- 
erate gland  is  composed  of  many  smaller  glands, 
whose  excretory  ducts  unite  in  a  common  one,  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  parotids.  &c.  Each  lit- 
tle grandulated  portion  furnishes  a  small  tube,  which 
unites  with  other  similar  ducts,  to  form  the  common 
excretory  duct  of  the  gland.  Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  conglomerate  flowers  grow  on  a 
branching  peduncle  or  footstalk,  on  short  pedicles, 
closely  compacted  together  without  order  ;  opposed 
to  diffused.  Martyn. 

3.  Conglomerate  rocks.    See  Puddino-Ston-e. 
€ON-GLOM'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  gather  into  a  ball  or 

round  body  ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass.      Grew. 

CON-GLOAi'ER-ATE,  n.  In  geology,  a  sort  of  pud- 
ding-stone,  or  rock,  composed  of  pebbles  cemented 
together  by  another  mineral  substance,  either  calca- 
reous, silicious,  or  argillaceous.  Brande. 

€ON-GLO.\!'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Gathered  into  a 
ball  oi'  round  mass. 

eON-GLOM'ER-A-TING.ppr.     Collecting  into  a  ball. 

eON-GLO.M-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gathering 
into  a  ball  ;  the  state  of  being  thus  collected  ;  collec- 
tion ;  accumulation. 

€ON-GL0'TI-NANT,  a.  [See  Conglutinate.]  Glu- 
ing; uniting;  healing.  Bacon. 

CON  GLO'TI-NANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  heals 
wounds. 

€0.\T-GLO'TI-NATE,  v.  t.  [L.  eonglutino;  con  and 
glutiuo,  from  gluten,  glue.     See  Glue.] 

1.  To  glue  together  ;  to  unite  by  some  glutinous  or 
tenacious  substance. 

2.  To  heal ;  to  unite  the  separated  parts  ,of  a 
wound  by  a  tenacious  substance. 

CON-OLO'TI-NaTE,  v.  i.  To  coalesce;  to  unite  by 
the  intervention  of  a  callus.  Johnson. 

eON-GI.O'TI-NA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Glued  together; 
united  by  a  tenacious  substance. 

CON-GLO'TI-Na-TING,  ppr.  Gluing  together  ;  uni- 
ting 01  closing  by  a  tenacious  substance. 

eON-GLfj-TI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  gluing  to- 
gether; a  joining  by  means  of  some  tenacious  sub- 
stance ;  a  healing  by  uniting  the  parts  of  a  wound  ; 
union.  ArbullmnU 

GON-GLu'TI-NA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
uniting  bv  glue  or  other  substance  of  like  nature. 

eON-GI,0'TI-NA-TOR,  n.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  uniting  wounds.  IVoodward. 
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I  eON"GO,  (kong'go,)  n.    A  species  of  black  tea. 

eoN-GRAT'LJ-LANT,  a.     Rejoicing  in  participation. 

Milton. 

€ON-GRAT'IJ-LaTE,  (kon-grat'yu-late,)  v.  I.,  [L. 
congratulor ;  con  and  gi  uvular,  from  grains,  grateful, 
pleasing.     See  Grace.] 

To  profess  one's  pleasure  or  joy  to  another  on  ac- 
count of  an  event  deemed  happy  or  fortunate,  as  on 
the  birth  of  a  child,  success  in  an  enterprise,  victory, 
escape  from  danger,  &c. ;  to  wish  joy  to  another. 
We  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Formerly  this  verb  was  followed  by  to.  "  The 
subjects  of  England  may  congratulate  to  themselves." 
Dryden.  But  this  use  of  to  is  entirely  obsolete.  The 
use  of  with  after  this  verb,  "  I  congratulate  with  my 
country,"  is?  perhaps,  less  objectionable,  but  is  rarely 
used.  The  intransitive  sense  of  the  verb  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  antiquated,  and  no  longer  legit- 
imate. 

CON-GRAT'IJ-LA-TED,  pp.  Complimented  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy  at  a  happy  event. 

€ON-GRAT'U-LA-TlNG,  ppr.  Professing  one's  joy 
or  satisfaction  on  account  of  some  happy  event, 
prosperity,  or  success 

eoN-GRAT-lJ-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  professing 
one's  joy  or  good  wishes  at  the  success  or  happiness 
of  another,  or  on  account  of  an  event  deemed  for- 
tunate to  both  parties  or  to  the  community. 

CON-GRAT'U-La-TOR,  n.  One  who  offers  congrat- 
ulation. Milton. 

eON-GRATT[-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Expressing  joy  for  the 
good  fortune  of  another,  or  for  an  event  fortunate 
for  both  parties,  or  for  the  community. 

CON-GREE',  u.  i.    To  agree.     [Not  in  use.]      Shak. 

GON-GREET',  v.  t.  To  salute  mutually.  [Not  in 
use]  Shale. 

€ON''GRE-GaTE,  (kong'gre-gate,)  v.t.  [h.congrcgo  ; 
con  and  grez,  a  herd,  W.  gre.     See  Gregarious.] 

To  collect  separate  persons  or  things  into  an  as- 
semblage ;  to  assemble  ;  to  bring  into  one  place,  or 
into  a  crowd  or  united  body  ;  as,  to  congregate  men 
or  animals  ;  to  congregate  waters  or  sands. 

Hooker.     Milton.     Shak. 

€ON"GRE-GATE,  v.  i.  To  come  together;  to  as- 
semble ;  to  meet. 

Equals  with  equals  often  congregate.  Denham. 

CON"GRE-GATE,   a.      Collected;    compact;    close. 

[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

€OX"GRE-GA-TED,  pp   or  a.    Collected  ;  assembled 

in  one  place. 
€ON"GRE-Ga-TINtG,  ppr.    Collecting;  assembling; 

coming  together. 
eOi\"GRE-GA'TION,  (kong-gre-ga'shun,)  n.  The  act 

of  bringing  together,  or  assembling. 

2.  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  separate  things  ; 
as,  a  congregation  of  vapors.  Shak. 

3.  More  generally,  an  assembly  of  persons  ;  and 
appropriately,  an  assembly  of  persons  met  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  for  religious  instruction. 

Hocker. 

4.  An  assembly  of  rulers.     Num.  xxxv. 

5.  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  or  cardinals  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope ;  as,  the  congregation  of  the 
holy  office,  &.c.  Also,  a  company  or  society  forming 
a  subdivision  of  a  monastic  order.  Encyc. 

G.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  assembly  of  mas- 
ters and  doctors  for  transacting  the  ordinary  business 
of  conferring  degrees.  Brande. 

eON"GRE-GA'TION-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  congre- 
gation. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  system  of  Congregationalism  ; 
appropriately  used  of  such  Christians  as  maintain 
that  each  congregation  is  independent  of  others,  and 
has  the  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  govern 
itself;  as,  a  Congregational  church  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship. J.  Murdoch. 

eON"GRE-GA'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  That  system  of 
church  government  which  vests  all  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  assembled  brotherhood  of  each  local 
church,  as  an  independent  body.  J.  Murdock. 

C0iM"GRE-GA'TlON-AL-tST,  n.  One  who  belongs 
to  a  Congregational  church  or  society  ;  one  who 
holds  to  the  independence  of  each  congregation  or 
church  of  Christians,  and  the  right  of  the  assem- 
bled brethren  to  elect  their  pastor,  and  to  determine 
all  ecclesiastical  matters.  J.  Murdoch. 

eO.VGRESS,  (kong'gress,)  n.  [L.  congrejsus,  from 
congredior,  to  come  together  ;  con  and  gradior,  to  go 
or  step  ;  gradus,  a  step.     See  Grade  and  Decree.] 

1.  A  meeting  of  individuals  ;  an  assembly  of  en- 
voys, commissioners,  deputies,  &.C  ;  particularly,  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  several  courts,  to 
concert  measures  for  their  common  good,  or  to  adjust 
their  mutual  concerns.  Europe. 

2.  The  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  several  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America,  which  united  to  resist  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  which,  in  177(1, 
declared  the  colonies  independent. 

3.  The  assembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  several 
United  States,  alter  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution, 
and  the  organization   of  the  government  in    1789. 
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During  these  periods,  the  congress  consisted  of  ono 
house  only. 

4.  The  assembly  of  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  according  to  Hie 
present  Constitution,  or  political  compact,  by  which 
they  are  united  in  a  federal  republic  ;  the  legislature 
of  the  United  Slates  consisting  of  two  houses,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Members  of 
the  senate  are  elected  for  six  years,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  for 
two  years  only.  Hence,  the  united  body  of  senators 
and  representatives  for  the  two  years,  durum  Which 
the  representatives  hold  their  seats,  Is  called  one  con- 
gress. Thus  we  say  the  first  or  second  session  of 
the  sixteenth  congress. 

5.  A  meeting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a  contest ; 
an  encounter  ;  a  conflict.  Druden. 

6.  The  meeting  of  the  sexes  in  sexual  commerce. 
CON-GRES'SION,  7i.     A  company.     [Not  in  use.] 
CON-GRES'SION-AL, .  (kon-gresh'un-al,)    a.       Per- 
taining to  a  congress,  or  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  ;  as,  congressional  debates. 

The  congressional  Institution  of  Amphictyoiis  in  Greece. 

Barlow. 

CON-GRES'SIVE,  a.     Meeting,  as  the  sexes.    Brown. 
2.  Encountering. 

CON'GREVE  ROCK'ET,  77.  A  very  destructive  en- 
gine of  war,  invented  by  Sir  William  Congreve.  It 
is  filled  with  highly  inflammable  materials,  and  im- 
pelled forward,  like  the  common  sky-rocket,  with  a 
continual  acceleration.  Brande. 

CON-GROE',  v.  i.     To  agree.     [Not  used.]         Shak. 

€ON"GilU-ENCE,  I  n.  [L.  congruenlia,  from  cougruo, 

eON-GRO'EN-CY,  (     to  agree,  or  suit.] 

Suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another;  agreement; 
consistency.  More. 

eON"GRU-ENT,  a.  Suitable;  agreeing;  correspond- 
ent. Daries. 

€ON-GRTJ'I-TY,  71.  Suitableness  ;  the  relation  of 
agreement  between  things. 

There  is  no  congraity  between  a  mean  subject  and  a  lofty  style  : 
but  an  obvious  congraity  between  im  elevated  Elation  and 
dignified  deportment. 

2.  Fitness ;  pertinence. 

A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruily  by  wanting  a  particle. 

Svlttey. 

3.  Reason;  consistency;  propriety.  Hooker. 

4.  In  school  divinity,  the  good  actions  which  are 
supposed  to  render  it  meet  and  equitable  that  God 
should  confer  grace  on  those  who  perform  them. 
The  merit  of  congraity  is  a  sort  of  imperfect  qualifi- 
cation for  the  gift  and  reception  of  God's  grace. 

Milner. 

5.  In  geometnj,  figures  or  lines,  which,  when  laid 
over  one  another,  exactly  coincide,  are  in  eongruity. 

eON"GRU-OUS,  a.     [L.  congruus.]  [Johnson. 

1.  Accordant;  suitable;  consistent;  agreeable  to. 
Light,  airy  music,  ami  a  solemn  or  mournful  occa- 
sion, are  not  congruous.  Obedience  to  God  is  congru- 
ous to  the  light  of  reason.  Locke. 

2.  Rational  ;  fit. 
is  tliat  God  should  be  always  frightening  men 
Lvledgment  of  the  u/uth.  Atterbary. 

€ON"GRU-OUS-LY,  adv.  Suitably  ;  pertinently  ; 
agreeably  ;  consistently.  Boyle. 

f'OV'rp'AT    (  a'  l^'  conicus;  Gr.  kiovikos.  See  Cone.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  round  and  decreas- 
ing to  a  point ;  as,  a  conic  figure  ;  a  conical  vessel. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  cone  ;  as,  conic  sections. 
*Conic  section ;  a  curve  line  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  cone  and   plane.    The   conic  sections  are 
the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipse.  Bailey. 

eOlV'fG-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  a  cone.     Boyle. 

CON'ie-AL-NESS,  n,  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
conical. 

CON'ieS,  71.  That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of 
the  cone  and  the  curves  which  arise  from  its  sec- 
tions. _  Johnson. 

Co'iVI-FER,  71.    JX.]     A  plant  bearing  cones. 

CO-NSF'ER-A,  [L.,  infra.]  n.  pi  An  order  of  plants, 
which,  like  the  fir  and  pine,  bear  cones  or  tops  in 
which  the  seeds  are  contained.  Lyi.il. 

€0-N[F'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  conifer,  coniferus ;  from 
conus  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  cones  ;  producing  hard,  dry,  scaly  seed- 
vessels,  of  a  conical  figure,  as  the  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
and  beech.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

CO'iVI-FOR.M,  a.  [cone  and  form.]  In  form  of  a 
cone  ;  conical  ;  as,  a  coniform  mountain  of  Potosi. 

eO-NI-ROS'TERS,  71.  pi.  [L.  conus,  a  cone,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.]  A  tribe  of  insessorial  birds,  including 
those  which  have  a  strong  bill  of  a  conical  form,  as 
the  crows  and  finches.  Brande. 

eO-NT'I-NA,     "I  rr_    „,„,,„;,  i 

po  N  r'l [M  v  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Coni- 

%r\  N  v  \  1     um  maculatuni.the  modem  officinal 

/^~k!-/i'vV         i      hemlock,  and  its  active    medicinal 

CON  l-ROS'TRAL,  a.     Having  a  thick,  conical  beak, 

as  crows  and  finches.  Swainsoiu 

CO-NIS'TRA,  11.     [Gr.]     The  pit  of  a  theater. 
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€5'N5TE,  n.    [Gr  kovis,  dust.] 

A  variety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  occur- 
ring massive  or  in  stalactites.  It  contains  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  one  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Dana. 

CON-JECT',  v.  t.  To  throw  together,  or  to  throw. 
[Not  used.]  Mountagu. 

eON-JECT',  V.  i.    To  guess,     f Not  used.]         Shale. 

GON-JECT'OR,  n.  rL.  cojijicio,  to  cast  together  ;  con 
and  jacio,  to  throw.] 

One  who  guesses  or  conjectures.  [See  Conjec- 
ture.] Swift. 

eON-JEeT'TJ-RA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  guessed  or 
conjectured. 

€ON-JEfc!T'U-RAL,  a.  Depending  on  conjecture; 
dune  or  said  by  guess  ;  as,  a  conjectural  opinion. 

eON-JE€T'U.-EAL-LY,  adD.  Without  proof  or  evi- 
dence ;  by  conjecture  ;  by  guess ;  as,  this  opinion 
was  given  conjccturully. 

eON-JEeT'URE,  (kon-jekt'yur,)  n.  [L.  conjectura ; 
Fr.  conjecture  ,•  It.  congetlura,  or  ennghiettura ;  Sp. 
conjetara;  Port,  conjectura,  or  conjeilura.     See  Con- 

JECTOR.] 

1.  Literally,  a  casting  or  throwing  together  of  pos- 
sible or  probable  events  ;  or  a  casting  of  the  mind  to 
something  future,  or  something  past  but  unknown  ; 
a  guess  formed  on  a  supposed  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  a  fact,  or  on  slight  evidence  ;  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  without  proof;  surmise.  We  speak 
of  future  or  unknown  things  by  conjecture,  and  of 
probable  or  unfounded  conjectures. 

2.  Idea  ;  notion.  Shak. 
€ON-JECT'L1RE,  (kon-jekt'yur,)  v.  t.     To  guess;  to 

judge  by  guess,  or  by  the  probability  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fact,  or  by  very  slight  evidence  ;  to  form  an 
opinion  at  random.  What  will  be  the  issue  of  a 
war,  we  may  conjecture,  but  can  not  know.  He  con- 
jectured that  some  misfortune  had  happened. 

CON-JECT  UR-F.D,pp.    Guessed;  surmised. 

CON-JECT'UR-ER,  it.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  guesser; 
one  who  forms  or  utters  an  opinion  without  proof. 

Jlddison. 

eON-JECT'TJR-lNG,;)/)?-.     Guessing;  surmising. 

CON-JOB'BLE,  v.  t.     To  settle;  to  concert.  [Vulgar.] 

CON-JOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  conjoindrc ,'  It.  congingnere,  or 
conginngere  ;  L.  conjungo  ;  con  and  jungo,  to  join. 
See  Join.] 

1.  To  join  together,  without  any  thing  intermedi- 
ate ;  to  unite  two  or  more  persons  or  things  in  close 
connection;  as,  to  conjoin  friends;  to  conjoin  man 
and  woman  in  marriage.  Drydcn.    Shak. 

2.  To  associate  or  connect. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  nest  be  nearly  conjoined  with 

what  he  knows  already.  Locte. 

€ON-JOIN',  ?).  i.    To  unite  ;  to  join  ;  to  league.   Shak. 

\  €ON-JOIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Joined  to  or  with ;  united  ; 

associated. 

€ON-JOIN'(NG,   ppr.     Joining    together;    uniting; 

connecting. 
eON-JOINT',  a.     United  ;  connected  ;  associated. 
Conjoint  degrees ;  in  music,  two  notes  which  follow 
each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale  ;  as 
ut  and  re.  Johnson. 

Conjoint  tetrachords ;  two  letrachords  or  fourths, 
where  the  same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and  the 
lowest  of  the  other.  Encyc. 

€ON-JOINT'LY,  adv.    Jointly;  unitedly;  in  union; 

together.  Dryden. 

€ON-JOINT'NESS,n.  State  of  being  joined  or  united. 
OON'JU-GAL,   a.      [L.    conjugalis,   from    conjugium, 
marriage  ;  conjugo,  to  yoke  or  couple ;  con  and  jugo, 
id.     See  Join  and  Yoke.] 

1.  Belonging  to  marriage;  matrimonial;  connu- 
bial ;  as,  conjugal  relation  ;  conjugal  ties. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  married  state;  becoming  a  hus- 
band in  relation  to  his  consort,  or  a  consort  in  rela- 
tion to  her  husband  ;  as,  conjugal  affection. 

€ON'.IU-GAL-LY,  adv.     .Matrimonially;  connubially. 
eON'.IU-GATE,   v.   t.      [L.    conjugo,    conjugates,    to 

couple  ;  con  and  jugo,  to  yoke,  to  marry.     See  Join 

and  Yoke.] 

1.  To  join  ;  to  unite  in  marriage.    [Not  now  used.] 

Wotton. 

2.  In  grammar,  to  distribute  the  parts  or  inflec- 
tions of  a  verb  into  the  several  voices,  modes, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  so  as  to  show  their 
connections,  distinctions,  and  modes  of  formation. 
Literally,  to  connect  all  the  inflections  of  a  verb,  ac- 
cording to  their  derivation,  or  all  the  variations  of 
one  verb.  In  English,  as  the  verb  undergoes  few 
variations,  conjugation  consists  chiefly  in  combining 
the  words  which  unitedly  form  the  several  tenses  in 
the  several  persons. 

eON'JU-GA'i'E,  ?i.  A  word  agreeing  in  derivation 
with  another  word,  and  therefore  generally  resem- 
bling it  in  signification. 

We  have  learned,  in  logic,  that  conjugates  are  sometimes  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  deed.  Bran'Jtall. 

€ON'JU-GATE,   a.     In  botany,  a  conjugate  leaf  is  a 

pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one  pair  of  leaflets  ;  a 

conjugate  raceme  has  two  racemes  only,  united  by  a 

common  peduncle.  Martyn. 

Conjugate  diameter ;  in  geometry,  a  diameter  paral- 
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lei  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  the  primitive  diame- 
ter. A.  D.   Stanley. 
€ON'JU-Ga-TED,   pp.      Passed   through   its   various 

forms,  as  a  verb. 
€ON'JU-GA-TING,  ppr.     Passing  through  its  modes 

of  formation. 
€ON-JU-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  conjugatio.] 

1.  A  couple  or  pair ;  as,  a  conjugation  of  nerves. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

9.  The  act  of  uniting  or  compiling  ;  union;  as- 
semblage. Bcntley.     Taylor. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  distribution  of  the  several  in- 
flections or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons  ;  a  con- 
nected scheme  of  all  the  derivative  forms  of  a  verb. 
G0N-JUN6T',  a.  [L.  cunjunctus,  from  conjungo.  See 
Conjoin.] 

Conjoined;  united  ;   concurrent.  ShoJc. 

€ON-JUNC'TION,  n.     [L.  conjunctio.    See  Conjoin.] 

1.  Union;  connection;  association  by  treaty  or 
otherwise.  Bacon.     South. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars 
or  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac  ;  as,  the 
conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn. 

Heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction  when 
they  are  seen  in  the  same  part  of  th.  heavens,  or 
have  the  same  longitude.  The  inferior  conjunction 
of  a  planet  is  its  position  when  in  conjunction  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth  ;  the  superior 
conjunction  is  its  position  when  on  the  side  of  the 
sun  most  distant  from  the  earth.  D.  Olmsted. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  connective  or  connecting  word  ; 
an  indeclinable  word  which  serves  to  unite  sen- 
tences or  the  clauses  of  a  sentence  and  words,  join- 
ing two  or  more  simple  sentences  into  one  compound 
one,  and  continuing  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer 
or  speaker.  This  book  cost  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 
Virtue  and  vice  are  not  compatible. 

God  called  llic  lijjlit  day,  and  llie  darkness  he  called  night. — 

Gen.  i. 
The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness,  but  the  expectation 

of  the  wicked  shall  perish.  —  Prov.  x. 

4.  The  copulation  of  the  sexes.         Smith's  Tour. 
€ON-JUi\€'TIVE,  a.     Closely  united.  SJialc. 

2.  Uniting;  serving  to  unite. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  conjunctive  mode  is  that  which 
follows  a  conjunction,  or  expresses*  some  condition 
or  contingency.  It  is  more  generally  called  sub- 
jtmctwe. 

€ON-JUNe'TIVE-LY,a<Zt>.  In  conjunction  or  union; 
together.  Brown. 

CON-JUNC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  conjoin- 
ing or  uniting. 

€ON-JUNCT'LY,  adv.     In  union  ;  jointly  ;  together. 

eON-JUNCT'l^RE,  (kon-junkt'yur,)  n.  [Fr  con- 
joncturc.     See  Conjoin.] 

1.  A  joining;  a  combination  or  union,  as  of 
causes,  events,  or  circumstances ;  as,  an  unhappy 
conjuncture  of  affairs. 

2.  An  occasion ;  a  critical  time,  proceeding  from  a 
union  of  circumstances ;  as,  at  that  conjuncture, 
peace  was  very  desirable.  Juncture  is  usedinalike 
sense. 

3.  Union  ;  connection  ;  mode  of  union ;  as,  the 
conjunctures  of  letters  in  words.  Holder. 

4.  Connection  ;  union  ;  consistency. 

I  was  wilting  to  grant  to  Presbytery  what  with  reason  it  can  pre- 
tend to,  in  a  conjuncture  with  Episcopacy.   King  Charles. 

€ON-JU-Ra'  VION,  (kun-ju-ra'shun,)  n.  [See  Con- 
jure.] The  act  of  using  certain  words  or  cere- 
monies to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  superior  being  ;  the  act 
of  summoning  in  a  sacred  name  ;  the  practice  of  arts 
to  expel  evil  spirits,  allay  storms,  or  perform  super- 
natural or  extraordinary  acts. 

CON-JuRE',  c.  t.  [L.  conjuro,  to  swear  together,  to 
conspire;  con  and  juro,  to  swear;  It.  congiurare; 
Sp.  conjuror;  Fr.  conjurer.] 

1.  To  call  on  or  summon  by  a  sacred  name,  or  in 
a  solemn  manner;  to  implore  with  solemnity.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  signified,  to  bind  by  an  oath. 


2.  To  bind  two  or  more  by  an  oatli ;  to  unite  in  a 
common  design.  Hence,  intransitively,  to  conspire. 
Wot  usual.']  Milton. 

€ON''JL'RE,  (kun'jur,)  v.  t.  To  affect,  in  some  man- 
ner, by  magic  arts,  as  by  invoking  the  Supreme 
Heing,  or  by  the  use  of  certain  words,  characters,  or 
ceremonies,  to  engage  supernatural  influence  ;  as,  to 
conjure  up  evil  spirits,  or  to  conjure  down  a  tempest ; 
to  conjure  the  stars. 

JVotc.  —  It  is  not  easy  to  define  this  word,  nor  any 
word  of  like  import  ;  as  the  practices  of  conjurers 
are  little  known,  or  various  and  indefinite.  The 
use  of  this  word  indicates  that  an  oath  or  solemn  in- 
vocation originally  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

2.  To  conjure  up;  to  raise  up  or  bring  into  exist- 
ence without  reason,  or  by  unnatural  means;  as,  to 
conjure  up  a  phantom,  to  conjure  up  a  story. 
CON'JURE,  (kun'jnr,)  v.  i.  To  practice  the  arts  of  a 
conjurer  ;  to  use  arts  to  engage  the  aid  of  spirits  in 
perfonning  some  extraordinary  act.  Shak. 
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2.  In  a  vulgar  sense,  to  behave  very  strangely  ;  to 
act  like  a  witch  ;  to  play  tricks. 

eON-Jua'£D,  pp.     Bound  by  an  oath. 

CON-JORE'MENT,  n.  Serious  injunction;  solemn 
demand.  Milton. 

€ON'JU-HER,  (kun'jur-or,)  it.  One  who  practices 
conjuration  ;  one  who  pretends  to  the  secret  art  of 
performing  things  supernatural  or  extraordinary,  by 
the  aid  of  superior  powers  ;  an  impostor  who  pre- 
tends, by  unknown  means,  to  discover  stolen  goods, 
&c.  Hence,  ironically,  a  man  of  shrewd  conjecture  ; 
a  man  of  sagacity.  Mdison.     Prior. 

eON-J0K'ING,;)pr.    Enjoining  or  imploring  solemnly. 

OON-NAS'CENCE,  n.  [h.  con  and  nuscor,  to  be 
born.] 

1.  The  common  birth  of  two  or  more  at  the  same 
time;  production  of  two  or  more  together. 

2.  A  being  born  or  produced  with  another.  Brown. 

3.  The  act  of  growing  together,  or  at  the  same 
time.  _  Wiseman. 

CON'NaTE,  a.*  [L.  con  and  natus,  born,  from  nascor.] 
I.  Born  with  another;  being  of  the  same  birth  ;  as, 
connate  notions.  South. 

*2.  In  Oolany,  united  in  origin  ;  growing  from  one 
base,  or  united  at  their  bases ;  united  into  one  body  ; 
as,  connate  leaves  or  anthers.  Martyn. 

GON-Na'TION,  n.      Connection   by  birth  ;    natural 

union. 
eON-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  [con  and  natural] 

1.  Connected  by  nature;  united  in  nature;  born 
with  another. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us,  and  as  we  grow  up,  so  do 
they.  L'Estrimge. 

2.  Participating  of  the  same  nature. 

And  mix  with  our  connatural  dust.  Alilton. 

€ON-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY,  n.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature  ;  natural  union.  Johnson.     Hale. 

eON-NAT'U-RAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  connect  bv  nature. 

€ON-NAT'U-RAL-lZ-£I>,  pp.     Connected  by  nature. 

€ON-NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Connecting  by  na- 
ture. 

OON-NAT'lJ-RAL-LY,  adv.  By  the  act  of  nature ; 
originally.  Hale. 

CON-NAT'lI-RAL-NESS,  ?!.  Participation  of  the 
s.-'ine  nature  ;  natural  union.      Johnson.     Pearson. 

eO.V-NEGT',  v.  t.  [L.  connccto;  con  and  nccto ;  It. 
cimnettere.     See  Class  Ng,  No.  32,  38,  40,  41.] 

1.  To  knit  or  link  together  ;  to  tie  or  fasten  to- 
gether, as  by  something  intervening,  or  by  weaving, 
winding,  or  twining.     Hence, 

2.  To  join  or  unite ;  to  conjoin,  in  almost  any 
manner,  either  by  junction,  by  any  intervening 
means,  or  by  order  and  relation.  We  connect  letters 
and  words  in  a  sentence  ;  we  connect  ideas  in  the 
mind  ;  we  connect  arguments  in  a  discourse.  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  connects  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Atlantic.  A  treaty  connects  two  nations  The 
interests  of  agriculture  are  connected  with  those  of 
commerce.  Families  are  connected  by  marriage  or 
by  friendship. 

OON-NECT',  v.  i.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere  ;  to  have 
a  close  relation  ;  as,  this  line  of  stage-coaches  connects 
with  another  ;  this  argument  connects  with  another. 

Burke. 

€ON-NEeT'ED,  pp.     or  a.  Linked  together  ;  united. 

OON-NECT'ED-LY,  adv.  By  connection  ;  in  a  con- 
nected manner. 

CON-NECT'tNG,  ppr.    or  a.  Uniting  ;  conjoining. 

CON-NECTION,  n.  [L.  connezio ;  It.  connessione. 
See  Connect.] 

1.  The  act  of  joining,  or  state  of  being  joined ;  a 
state  of  being  knit  or  fastened  together ;  union  by 
junction,  by  an  intervening  substance  or  medium, 
by  dependence  or  relation,  or  by  order  in  a  series ;  a 
word  of  eery  general  import.  There  is  a  connection  of 
links  in  a  chain;  a  connection  between  all  parts  of 
the  human  body  ;  a  connection  between  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  between  this  life  and  the  future;  a 
connection  between  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant,  husband  and  wife ;  between  motives  and 
actions,  and  between  actions  and  their  consequences. 
In  short,  the  word  is  applicable  to  almost  every  thing 
that  has  a  dependence  on  or  relation  to  another 
thing. 

2.  A  relation  by  blood  or  marriage. 

3.  A  religious  sect,  or  united  body  ;  as,  the  Meth- 
odist connection. 

€ON-NE€T'IVE,a.    Having  the  power  of  connecting. 

CON-NECT'IVE,  ii.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  con- 
nects other  words  and  sentences;  a  conjunction. 
Harris  uses  the  word  for  conjunction^  and  preposi- 
tions. Hermes. 

OON-NECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  union  or  conjunction  ; 
jointly.  Swift. 

€ON-NEX',  v.  t.     [L.  connezum.] 

To  link  together  ;  to  join.     [Not  in  use.]       Hall. 

CON-NEX'ION,  n.  Connection.  [But  for  the  sake 
of  regular  analogy,  I  have  inserted  Connection, 
as  the  derivative  of  the  English  connect,  and  would 
discard  Connexion.] 

CON-NEX'IVE,  a.  Connective  ;  having  the  power 
to  connect ;  uniting  ;  conjunctive  ;  as,  connezivc  par- 
ticles.    [Little  used.]  Watts. 
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eON-NlV'ANCE,  n. t  [See  Connive.]     Properly,  the 
act  of  winking.    Hence,, figuratively,  voluntary  blind- 
ness to  an  act ;  intentional   forbearance  to  see  a 
fault  or  other  act,  generally  implying  consent  to  it. 
Every  vice  interprets  n  eonnisunce  to  be  npprolxtliou.  South. 

GON-NTVI2',  v.  i.  [L.  conniveo,  connivi  or  comiixi; 
con  and  the  root  of  nicto,  to  wink.     Class  Ng.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  close  and  open  the  eyelids  rap- 
idly. Spectator. 

2.  In  a  figurative  sense,  to  close  the  eyes  upon  a 
fault  or  other  act ;  to  pretend  ignorance  or  blindness  ; 
to  forbear  to  see ;  to  overlook  a  fault  or  other  act, 
and  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  uncensured,  or  un- 
punished ;  as,  the  father  connives  at  the  vices  of 
his  son. 

GON-NIV'EN-CY,  n.    Connivance  ;  which  see. 

Bacon. 
eON-NIV'ENT,  a.     Shutting  the  eyes  ;  forbearing  to 
see.  Milton. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  connivent  valves  are  those  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  and  vascules,  which  are  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  intestines.  Encyc. 

3.  In  botany,  closely  united  ;  converging  together. 
eON-NIV'EK,  n.     One  who  connives.  [Eaton. 
eON-NIV'lNU,  ppr.     Closing  the  eyes  against  faults  ; 

permitting  faults  to  pass  uncensured. 
eON-h'OlS-SEOlt',  (kon-iiis-sur'  or  kon-nis-saur',)  n. 
[Fr.,  from  the  verb  connoilrc,  from  L.  cognosce,  to 
know.] 

A  person  well  versed  in  any  subject ;  a  skillful  or 
knowing  person;  a  critical  judge  or  master  of  any 
art,  particularly  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
CON-NOIS-SEOK'SHIP,  n.     The  skill  of  a  connois- 
seur. 
CON'iVO-TaTE,  v.  t.    [con  and  note,  L.  noto,  notatus.] 
To  designate  with  something  else ;  to  imply.   [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 
eON'NO-1'A-TED,  pp.    Designated. 
€ON'NO-Ta-TL\'G,  ppr.    Designating. 
CON-NO-TA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  known  or 
designating  with  something  ;   implication  of  some- 
thing beside  itself;  inference.  [Little-used.]     Hale. 
eON-NSTE',  v.  L     [L.  con  and  nola;    noto,  to  mark. 
See  Notx.] 

To  make  known  together  ;  to  imply  ;  to  denote  or 
designate  ;  to  include.     [Little  used.]  South. 

€ON-i\'ST'ED,  pp.     Denoted. 

€ON-NO'I?I-AL,  o.  [L.  connubialis,  from  connubium; 
con  and  tiubo,  to  marry.] 

Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  nuptial;  belonging  to  the 
state  of  husband  and  wife  ;    as,  connubial  rites ;  con- 
nubial love. 
eON-NU-i\IER.-A'TION,  n.    A  reckoning  together. 

Parson. 
eON'NU-SAJSCE,  n.  [Fr.  connoissance,  from  connoitre, 
to  know,  L.  cognosce.] 

Knowledge.     [See  Cognizance.] 
eON'NU-SAN'T,  a.     Knowing;  informed;  apprised. 
A  neutral  vessel,  breaking  a  blockade,  is  liable  to  confiscation,  if 
connusant  of  ihe  blockade.  Browne. 

eON-NO-SOR'.     See  Cognizoii. 
€ON-NU-TRI"TIOUS,  a.     Nourishing  together. 
COiVNY,  a.     [W.cono.]     Brave  ;  fine.     [Local.] 

Orose. 
CO'NOID,  n.  [Gr.  Kuvociiqs ;  koiuoc,  a  cone,  and  etS-jc, 
form.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  fiolid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  conic  section  about  its  axis.  If  the  conic  section  is 
a  parabola,  the  resulting  solid  is  a  parabolic  conoid, 
or  paraboloid  ;  if  an  hyperbola,  the  solid  is  an  hyper- 
bolic conoid,  or  hyperboloid;  if  an  ellipse,  an  ellip- 
tic conoid,  a  spheroid,  or  an  ellipsoid.  Edin.  Encyc. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  gland  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  resembling  a  cone  or  pine-apple,  and  called  the 
pineal  gland.  Encyc. 

eO-NOU)'AL,  o.    Nearly  but  not  exactly  conical. 

Lhullcy. 

eO-NOID'IC,  )a.    Pertaining  to  a  conoid  ;  having 

€0-NOID'ie-AL,  (      the  form  of  a  conoid. 

CO-NOM-I-NEE',  ;i.  One  nominated  in  conjunction 
with  another,  a  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

€ON-QUAD'RaTE,  v.  i.    To  bring  into  a  square. 

€ON-Q.IJAS'SaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  conquasso.] 

To  shake.     [Little  used/]  Harvey. 

€ON-aUAS'SA-TED,  pp.    Shaken. 

€ON-aUAS'SA-TING,  ppr.     Shaking. 

eON'QUER,  (konk'er,)  v. i.t[Fr. conquerir, from  the  L. 
conquiro ;  con  and  qtur.ro,  to  seek,  to  obtain,  to  con- 
quer; Arm.  conqeari.  As  qutsro  is  written,  it  belongs 
to  Class  Gr,  and  its  preterit  to  Class  Gs.      See  Ar. 

\Ji   karau  or  quarau,  and  Heb.  Ch.  Ipn  to  seek. 

Class  Gr,  No.  51,  55.] 

1.  To  subdue  ;  to  reduce,  by  physical  force,  till  re- 
sistance is  no  longer  made  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  van- 
quish. Alexander  conquered  Asia.  The  Romans  con- 
quered Carthage. 

2.  To  gain  by  force ;  to  win  ;  to  take  possession  by 
violent  means ;  to  gain  dominion  or  sovereignty  over, 
as  the  subduing  of  the  power  of  an  enemy  generally 
implies  possession  of  the  person  or  thing  subdued  by 
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the  conqueror.  Thus,  a  king  or  an  army  conquers  a 
country,  or  a  city,  which  is  afterward  restored. 

3.  To  subdue  opposition  or  resistance  of  the  will 
by  moral  force  ;  to  overcome  by  argument,  persua- 
sion, or  other  influence. 

Anna  conquers  but  to  save, 

And  governs  but  Co  bless.  Smith. 

He  went  litrtli  conquering  and  to  conquer.  —  Rev.  vi. 

4.  To  overcome,  as  difficulties ;  to  surmount,  as 
obstacles;  to  subdue  whatever  opposes;  as,  to  con- 
quer the  passions  ;  to  conquer  reluctance. 

5.  To  gain  or  obtain  by  effort ;  as,  to  conquer  free- 
dom ;  to  conquer  peace ;  a  French  application  of  the 
word. 

€ON'QUER,  (konk'er,)  v.  u  To  overcome ;  to  gain 
the  victory. 

The  champions  resolved  to  coiiquer  or  to  die.  Waller. 

eON'aUER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  conquered, 
overcome,  or  subdued.  South. 

€ON'Q.UER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  A  state  that  admits  of 
being  conquered. 

eON'aUER-£D,  (konk'erd,)  pp,  or  a.  Overcome; 
subdued  ;  vanquished  ;  gained  ;  won. 

€0.\"11UER-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  conquers  ;  a  vic- 
torious female.  Fairfax. 

CON'UUER-ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Overcoming  ;  subduing  ; 
vanquishing  :  obtaining. 

eON'UUErl-ING-LY,  (konk'er-)  adv.   By  conquering. 

€ON'ti(JER-OR,  (konk'er-ur,)  n.  One  who  conquers  ; 
one  who  gains  a  victory ;  one  who  subdues  and 
brings  into  subjection  or  possession,  by  force  or  by 
influence.  The  man  who  defeats  his  antagonist  in 
combat  is  a  conqueror,  as  is  the  general  or  admiral 
who  defeats  his  enemy. 

€ON'Q.UEST,  (konk'west,)  n.  [Fr.  conqucte;  It.  con- 
quista ;  Sp.  id. ;  L.  conquisitus,  quaisitus,  qutesttts,  from 
quairo,  to  seek.  The  L.  quwsivi,  queesitus,  coincides  in 

elements  with  the  W.  ceisiaw,  Eth.  lUJLU  Class 
Gs,  No.  35.  The  primary  sense  is  to  seek,  to  press  or 
drive  toward.] 

1.  The  act  of  conquering  \  the  act  of  overcoming  or 
vanquishing  opposition  by  force,  physical  or  moral. 
Applied  to  persons,  territory,  and  the  like,  it  usually  im- 
plies or  includes  a  taking  possession  of;  as,  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  the  British  troops.  So  we  speak 
of  the  conquest  of  the  heart,  the  passions,  or  the  will. 

2.  Victory;  success  in  arms;  the  overcoming  of 
opposition. 

In  joys  of  conquest  lie  resigns  his  breath.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  conquered  ;  possession  gained  by 
force,  physical  or  moral ;  as,  Jamaica  was  a  valuable 
conquest  for  England. 

4.  In  a  feudal  sense,  acquest ;  acquisition  ;  the  ac- 
quiring of  property  by  other  means  than  by  inherit- 
ance, or  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a  number  in 
community,  or  by  one  for  all  the  others. 

Blackstone.     Encyc. 

5.  In  the  law  of  nations,  the  acquisition  of  sove- 
reignty by  force  of  arms. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war.     Encye. 

6.  The  act  of  gaining  or  regaining  by  effort ;  as,  the 
conquest  of  liberty  or  peace  ;  a  French  phrase. 

eON-SAN-GUIN'E-OUS,  a.    [L.  consanguincus,  infra.] 
Of  the  same  blood  ;    related  by  birth  ;    descended 
from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor.  Shak. 

eON-SAN-GUIN'I-TY',  n.  [L.  consang-uinitas ;  con 
and  sanguis,  blood.] 

The  relation  of  persons  by  blood  ;  the  relation  or 
connection  of  persons  descended  from  the  sarin.'  stock 
or  common  ancestor,  in  distinction  from  affinity  or 
relation  by  marriage.    It  is  lineal  or  collateral. 

Blackstone. 

eON-SAR-CIN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  patching  to- 
gether. 

eON'SCIENCE,  (kon'shens,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  consci- 
entia,  from  conscio,  to  know,  to  be  privy  to  ;  con  and 
scio,  to  know;  It.  conscienza,  or  coscicnia;  Sp.  conci- 
encia.] 

1.  Internal  or  self-knowledge,  or  judgment  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  or  the  faculty,  power,  or  principle  with- 
in us,  which  decides  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  our  own  actions  and  affections,  and  instantly 
^proves  or  condemns  them. 

Conscience  is  called,  by  some  writers,  the  moral 
sense,  and  considered  as  an  original  faculty  of  our 
n.Tiire.  Others  question  the  propriety  of  considering 
conscience  as  a  distinct  faculty  or  principle.  They 
consider  it  rather  as  the  general  principle  of  moral 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  applied  to  one's  own 
conduct  and  affections  ;  alleging  that  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  to  bo  deduced  from  a  single 
principle  or  faculty,  but  from  various  powers  of  the 
understanding  and  will. 

Encyc.     Hutcheson.     Reid.     Edin.  Encyc. 

Being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,  they  went  out  one  by 

one.  — John  viii. 
The  eontcience  manifests  itself  in  the  feeling    of  obligation    we 

experience,  which  precedes,  attends,  and  follows  our  actions. 
E.  T.  flitch. 
Conscience  is  first  occupied  in  ascertaining  our  duly,  before  we 

proceed  to   acUon  ;    theu    in  judging  of  our  actions  when 

performed.  J.  M.  Mason. 
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2.  Tliu  estimate  or  determination  of  conscience ; 
justice  ;  honesty. 

What  you  rt-rjiiir'*  can  nut,  in  conscience,  bo  'I^Orr***).     Milton. 

3.  Real  sentiment ;  private  thoughts  j  truth ;  as,  do 

you  in  conscience  believe  the  story  ? 

4.  Consciousness  ;  knowledge  of  our  own  actions 
or  thoughts. 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive^  nt  last, 
Is  confidence  of  our  virtuous  fictions  pasL  Denham. 

[This  prutiarti  sense  of  the  word  U  nearly,  perhaps 
wholly,  obsolete] 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  actions  of  others. 

B.  Jon  son, 

6.  In  ludicrous  language,  reason  or  reasonableness. 

Half-a-dozen  foots  are,  in  all  conscience,  u  many  as  you  should 

require.  Sun/t. 

To  make  conscience,  or  a  matter  of  conscience,  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  to  scru- 
ple to  act  contrary  to  its  dictates.  Loci;-:. 

Court  of  conscience:  in  England,  a  court  esjtfchlishrd 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  in  London  and  other 
trading  cities  and  districts.  Blackstone. 

€ON'SCIENCE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  conscience. 

Hooker. 
€ON'SClENTCE-PROOF,   a.     Proof  against  the  com- 
punctions of  conscience. 
eON'SCIENCE-SMIT'TEN,    a.      Smitten    by   con- 
science; stung  with  remorse.  Allen. 
€ON'SCiENC-ii;D,   (kon'shensht,)    a.      Having    con- 
science.                                                                  South. 
CON'SCIENT,  a.    Conscious.     [JVo£  used.]    Bacon. 
€0N-SCI-ENr'T10US,    (kon-she-en'shus,)   a.      Influ- 
enced by  conscience  ;  governed  by  a  strict  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  or  by  the  known  or  sup- 
posed rules  of  right  and  wrong;  as,  a  conscientious 
judge. 

2.  Regulated  by  conscience  ;  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience  j  as,  a  conscientious  probity. 

V  Estrange. 
€ON-SCi-EN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  ;  with  a  strict  regard  to  right 
and  wrong.  A  man  may  err  conscientiously. 
€ON-SCI-EN'TI0US-NESS,  n.  A  scrupulous  rejrird 
to  the  decisions  of  conscience  ;  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  strict  conformity  to  its  dictates.  Locke. 

All  his  conduct  seemed  marKed  with  an  exact  and  unvarying 
conscientiousness. 

J,  L.  Kingsley,  Eulogy  on  Prof.  Fisher. 

GON'SCION-A-BLE,  a.  According  to  conscience  ;  rea- 
sonable ;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  h^vc  conscionable  satisfaction.  Wotton. 

CON'SCION-A  BLE-NESS,  n.  Reasonableness  ;  equi- 
ty. Diet. 

€ON'SCION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
conscience  ;  reasonably  ;  justly.  Taylor. 

€ON'SCIOl7S,  (kon'shiis,)  a.     [L.  conscius.] 

1.  Possessing  the  faculty  or  power  or  knowing 
one's  own  thoughts  or  mental  operations.  Thus, 
man  is  a  conscious  being. 

2.  Knowing  from  memory,  or  without  extraneous 
information  ;  as,  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  fact. 

The  damsel  then  to  Tancred  sent, 

Who,  conscious  ofthe  occasion,  feared  the  event.         Dryden. 

3.  Knowing  by  consciousness,  or  internal  percep- 
tion or  persuasion  ;  as,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
given  any  offense.  Sometimes  followed  by  to  j  as,  I 
am  not  conscious  to  myself. 

./En-'as  only,  conscious  to  the  sign, 

Prtsaged  the  event.  Dryrlen. 

So  we  say,  conscious  of  innocence,  or  of  ignorance, 
or  of  a  crime. 
CON'SCIOUS-LY,  ado.     With  knowledge   of  one's 
own  mental  operations  or  actions. 

If  these   perceptions,  with    their  consciousness,  always  remained 
in  the  mind,  the  same  thinking  thing  would  be  tdwnys  con- 
sciously present.  Locke. 
eON'SCIOUS-NESS,  7i.    The  knowledge  of  sensa- 
tions and   inent;il  operations,  or  of  what  passes  in 
one's  own  mind  ;  tlie  act  of  the  mind  which  makes 
known  an  internal  object.      Locke.     Reid.     Encyc. 
Consciousness  of  our  sensations,   and  consciousness    of   our 

exisl'-nce,  seem  to  lie  simultaneous.  Edin.  Encyc 

Consciousness  must  l»  un  essential  allribute  of  spirit.     Watts. 

2.  Internal  sense  or  knowledge  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. A  man  may  betray  his  consciousness  of  guilt 
by  his  countenance. 

3.  Certain  knowledge  from  observation  or  experi- 
ence. Gibbon. 

€ON'SeRIPT,  a.  [L.  conscriptus,  from  conscribo,  to 
enroll ;  con  and  scribo,  to  write.] 

Written  ;  enrolled  ;  as,  conscript  fathers,  the  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  so  called  because,  their  names  were 
written  in  the  register  of  the  senate. 

eON'SCRll'T,  7i.  One  taken  by  lot  from  the  conscrip- 
tion list,  and  compelled  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor. 
[A  trord  used  in  France.] 

eON-SeiUP'TION,  n.     \L.  ecmscriptio.] 

1.  An  enrolling  or  registering. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrollment  of  individuals  of  a 
certain  age,  held  liable  to  be  drafted  for  military  or 
naval  service  ;   a  system  which  existed  among  the 
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Romans,  and  was  first  introduced  into  France  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  Brande. 

CON'SE-CRaTE,  v.  t,     [L.  consecro  ,-  con  and  sacra,  to 
consecrate,  from  sacer,  sacred.     See  Sacred.] 

1.  To  make  or  declare  to  be  sacred,  by  certain  cer- 
emonies or  rites  ;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  set 
apart,  dedicate,  or  devote,  to  the  service  and  worship 
ef  God  ;  as,  to  consecrate  a  church. 

Tliou  shall  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.  — Exod.  xxix. 
All  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  are  con- 
secrated *o  the  Lord.  —  Joah.  vi. 

2.  To  canonize ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  saint ;  to 
enroll  among  the  gods,  as  a  Roman  emperor. 

3.  To  set  apart  and  bless  the  elements  in  the  eucha- 
rist. 

4.  To  render  venerable ;  to  make  respected ;  as, 
rules  or  principles  consecrated  by  time. 

€ON'SE-€RATE,  a.     Sacred  ;  consecrated  j  devoted  ; 
dedicated. 


The^  were  assembled  in  that  consecrate  place.  Bacon. 

[This  word  is  now  seldom  used,  unless  in  poet.ry.] 

€ON'SE-eRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.t  Made  sacred  by  cere- 
monies or  solemn  rites  ;  separated  from  a  common  to 
a  sacred  use  ;  devoted  or  dedicated  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God  ;  made  venerable. 

€ON'SE-€RA-TED-NESS,  n.  State.of  being  conse- 
crated. 

€Oi\"SE-€RA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  sacred  ;  ap- 
propriating to  a  sacred  use  ;  dedicating  to  the  service 
of  God  ;  devoting  ;  rendering  venerable. 

€ON-SE-€Ra'TION,  n.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  sep- 
arating from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  of  devo- 
ting and  dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God,  by  certain  rites  or  solemnities. 
Consecration  does  not  make  a  person  or  thing  really 
holy  but  declares  it  to  be  sacred,  that  is,  devoted  to 
God,  or  to  divine  service  ;  as,  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  among  the  Israelites ;  the  consecration  of  the 
vessels  used  in  the  temple  ;  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop. 

2.  Canonization;  the  act  of  publicly  enrolling  or 
numbering  among  the  acknowledged  saints  or  gods  ; 
the  ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor.    Hale. 

3.  The  benediction  of  the  elements  in  the  eucha- 
rist ;  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  blessing  the  elements 
in  the  communion.  Encyc. 

CON'SE-CRA-TOR,  n.     One  who  consecrates;   one 
who  performs  the  rites  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  devoted  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  Jlttcrbury. 
€ON'SE-CRA-TO-RY,  a.     Making  sacred. 

Bp.  Morton. 
€ON-SEC-T.A'JNrE-OUS,  a.    Following  of  course. 

Gilbert. 
CON'SEG-TA-RY,  a.    [L.  consectarius,  from  consector, 
to  follow  ;  con  and  sector,  sequor.     See  Sekk.1 

Following ;  consequent ;  consequential  ;  dcducible. 

Brown. 
€ON'SEC-TA-RY,  n.     That  which  follows;   conse- 
quence; deduction  from  premises  ;  corollary. 

Woodward. 
€ON-SE-GU'TION,  n.     [L.  consecutio,  from  consequor, 
to  follow  ;  con  and  sequor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  A  following  or  sequel  ;  train  of  consequences 
from  premises  ;  series  of  deductions.  Hale. 

2.  Succession  ;  series  of  things  that  follow  each 
other  ;  as,  a  consecution  of  colors.  JVeioton. 

GON-SEGTJ-T1 VE,  a.  [It.  consecutivo ;  Fr.  consecutif. 
See  Consecution.] 

1.  Following  in  a  train  ;  succeeding  one  another  in 
a  regular  order  ;  successive;  uninterrupted  in  course 
or  succession  ;  as,  fifty  consecutive  years.     Arbuthnot. 

%  Following;  consequential;  succeeding;  as,  the 
actions  of  men  consecutive  to  volition.  Locke. 

3.  Consecutive  chords,  in  music,  imply  a  succession 
or  repetition  of  the  same  consonance  in  similar  mo- 
tion. Encyc. 

€ON-SE€'U-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  consequence 
or  succession,  in  opposition  to  antecedently  or  casually. 

Diet. 

€ON-SE€'II-TIVE-NESSs  n.  State  of  being  consec- 
utive. 

€ON-SE-NES'CENCE,    )  n.     [L.  consenesco,  to  grow 

€ON-SE-NES'CEN-CY,  \      old.] 

A  growing  old  ;  decay  from  age  ;  as,  the  consenes- 
cence of  the  world.  Ray. 

€ON-SEN'SION,  n,     [L.  consensio.     See  Consent.] 
Agreement ;  accord.     [Little  uscd.~\  Bcntley. 

€ON-SENT',  n.f  [L-  consensus;  It.  consenso  ,•  Fr.  con- 
senlcmcnt ;  Sp.  consentimiento ,'  from  L.  consentio,  to  be 
of  one  mind,  to  agree  ;  con  and  sentio,  to  think,  feel, 
or  perceive;  Sp.  conscntir;  Port.  Fr.  id. ;  It.  consentire. 
See  Sense  and  Assent.] 

I.  Agreement  of  the  mind  to  what  is  proposed  or 
staled  by  another ;  accord  ;  hence,  a  yielding  of  the 
mind  or  will  to  that  which  is  proposed  ;  as,  a  parent 
gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

We  generally  use  this  word  in  cases  where  power, 
rights,  and  claims,  are  concerned.  We  give  consent, 
when  we  yield  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold ;  but  we  do  not  give  consent  to  a  mere  opinion 
or  abstract  proposition.  In  this  case,  we  give  our  as- 
sent.  But  assent  is  also  used  in  conceding  what  we 
may  withhold.    We  give  our  assent  to  the  marriage 
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of  a  daughter.  Consequently,  assent  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive application  than  consent.  But  the  distinction 
is  not  always  observed.  Consent  often  amounts  to 
permission. 


2.  Accord  of  minds;  agreement;  unity  of  opinion. 

All  with  one  consent  tieg-an  to  make  excuse.  —  Luke  xiv. 
The  company  of  priests  murder  by  consent.  —  Hos.  vi. 

3.  Agreement;     coherence  j     correspondence    in 
parts,  qualities,  or  operation. 


Such  is  the  world's  £reat  harmony,  that  spring 
From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  tlrings. 


Pope. 


4.  In  the  animal  economy,  an  agreement,  or  sympa- 
thy, by  which  one  affected  part  of  the  system  affects 
some  distant  part.  This  consent  is  supposed  to  exist 
in,  or  be  produced  by,  the  nerves,  and  the  affections 
to  be  communicated  from  one  part  to  another  by 
means  of  their  ramifications  and  distributions  through 
the  body.  Thus  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  by  velli- 
cating  the  fibers,  will  produce  spasms  and  colic  in 
the  bowels  ;  a  shameful  thing  seen  or  heard  will  pro- 
duce blushing  in  the  cheeks.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

But  many  facts   indicate  that  other  causes   than 
nervous  communication  produce  sympathy. 
CON-SENT',  v.  i.     [L.  consentio.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  Literally,  to  think  with  another.  Hence,  to 
agree  or  accord.  More  generally,  to  agree  in  mind 
and  will ;  to  yield  to  what  one  has  the  power,  the 
right,  or  the  disposition  to  withhold,  or  refuse  to 
grant. 

If  sinners  entice  th^e,  consent  thou  not.  —  Prov.  i. 
And  Saul  was  consenting  to  Stephen's  death.  — Acts  viii. 
Only  let  us  consent  to  them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  ua. — 
Gen.  xx xiv. 

2.  To  agree. 

When  lliou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with  him.  —  Ps.  I. 

3.  To  assent. 

I  conseiU  to  His  law,  that  it  is  good.  —  Rom.  vii.     1  Tim.  vi. 

GON-SEN-TA-NE'I-TY,  n.     Mutual  agreement. 
CON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS,   a,      [L.   consentaneus.      See 
Consent.] 
Agreeable  ;  accordant ;  consistent  with  ;  suitable. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  not  consentaneous'  to  the  unrenewed 
heart.  Anon. 

GON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS-LY,   adv.     Agreeably  ;    con- 
sistently ;   suitably. 

GON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,   n.      Agreement;    ac- 
cordance ;  consistency.  Vict. 

€ON-SENT'ER,  n.     One  who  consents. 

GON-SEN'TIENT,  (kon-sen'shent,)  a.  [L.  conscntiens, 
consentio.] 
Agreeing  in  mind ;  accordant  in  opinion. 

The  authority  due  to  the  consentient  judgment  of  the  church. 

Pearson. 

GON'SE-QUENCE,  n.t  [L.  conscquentia,  from  conse- 
quor ;  con  and  sequor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  That  which  follows  from  any  act,  cause,  princi- 
ple, or  series  of  actions.  Hence,  an  event  or  effect 
produced  by  some  preceding  act  or  cause 

Shun  the  bitter  consequence ;  tor  know, 
Tbc  day  thou  eatcil  thereof,  thou  shall  die.  Milton. 

The  consequences  ufin  temperance  are  disgrace,  poverty,  disease, 
and  premature  death. 

2.  In  logic,  a  proposition  collected  from  the  agree- 
ment of  other  previous  propositions  ;  the  conclusion 
which  results  from  reason  or  argument ;  inference  ; 
deduction. 

Every  rational  treing  is  accountable  to  his  Maker;  man  is  a 
rational  being';  the  consequence  then  must  be,  thai  man  is 
accountable  to  his  Maker. 

From  ibis  train  of  argument,  the  consequence  is  obvious. 

3.  Connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  consecution. 

I  felt 
That  I  must  after  thee,  with  this  my  son; 
Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three.  Milton. 

4.  Influence  ;  tendency,  as  to  effects.  The  sense 
of  consequence,  in  this  use,  is  modified  by  the  words 
connected  with  it;  as,  "it  is  of  little  consequence," 
that  is,  of  little  importance,  small  effects  will  follow  ; 
"  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  of  no  moment,  no  effect  of 
importance  will  follow  ;  "  it  is  of  great  consequence," 
of  great  importance,  great  effects  will  follow. 

5.  Importance;  extensive  influence;  distinction; 
as,  a  man  of  great  consequence  in  society 

In  consequence  ;   by  means  of;  as  the  effect  of. 
CON'SE-QUENT,  a.     [L.  consequent.] 

1.  Following  as  the  natural  effect ;  with  to  or  on. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly  per- 
sonal. Locke. 
His  poverty  was  consequent  on  his  vices. 

2.  Following  by  necessary  inference  or  rational 
deduction  ;  as,  a  proposition  consequent  to  other  prop- 
ositions. 

GON'SE-aUENT,  n.    Effect ;  that  which  follows  a 
cause. 

They  were  ill  governed,  which  is  always  a  conseinient  of  in- 
payment. Davies. 

2.  That  which  follows  from  propositions  by  rational 
deduction  ;  that  which  is  deduced  from  reasoning  or 
argumentation  ;  a  conclusion  or  inference. 
CON-SE-aUEN'TIAL,  a.     Following  as  the  effect; 
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produced  by  the  connection  of  effects  with  causes; 
as,  a  consequential  evil. 

2.  Having  the  consequence  justly  connected  with 
the  premises ;  conclusive. 

These  arguments  are  highly  conseque7i&U  and  concludeot  to  my 
purpose.  Hale. 

3.  Important. 

4.  Assuming  the  air  of  a  person  of  consequence  ; 
pompous  ;  applied  to  persons. 

CON-SE-aUEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  With  just  deduction 
of  consequences  ;  with  right  connection  of  ideas. 

Addison. 

2.  By  consequence ;  not  immediately  ;  eventually 

South. 

3.  In  a  regular  series  ;  in  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  Addison. 

4.  With  assumed  importance  ;  with  conceit. 

Campbell. 

eON-SE-aUEN'TIAL-NESS,  n.  Regular  consecu- 
tion in  discourse.  Diet. 

eON'SE-QUENT-LY,  adv.  By  consequence  ;  by  ne- 
cessary connection  of  effects  with  their  causes  ;  in 
consequence  of  something. 

CON'SE-aUENT-NESS,  n.  Regular  connection  of 
propositions  following  each  other  ;  consecution  of 
discourse.     [Little  used.']  ■  Digby. 

€ON-SEIt'TION,  n.     [L.  conscro,  consertum.] 

Junction  ;  adaptation.  Yourar. 

€ON-SERV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Conserve.]  That  may 
be  kept  or  preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

€ON-SERV'AN-CY,  n.  [L.  conscrvans.  See  Con- 
serve.] 

A  court  of  conservancy  is  held  by  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fishery  on  the 
Thames.  Johnson. 

CON-SERVANT,  a.  Preserving;  having  the  power 
or  quality  of  preserving  from  decay  or  destruction. 

€ON-SER-Va'TION,  «.  [L.  conservatio.  See  Con- 
serve.] 

The  act  of  preserving,  guarding,  or  protecting; 
preservation  from  loss,  decay,  injury,  or  violation  ; 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire  state  ;  as, 
the  conservation  of  bodies  from  perishing  ;  the  conser- 
vation of  the  peace  of  society  ;  the  conservation  of 
privileges. 

eON-SERV'A-TISM,  n.  The  desire  and  effort  of 
preserving  what  is  established. 

eON-SERV'A-TlVE,  a.  Preservative;  having  power 
to  preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire  state,  or  from  loss, 
waste,  or  injury.  Pcacham. 

eON-SERV'A-T(VE,  n.  One  who  aims  to  preserve 
from  ruin,  innovation,  injury,  or  radical  change  ; 
one  who  wishes  to  maintain  an  institution,  or  form 
of  government,  in  its  present  state.     [Modern  usage.] 

CON-SER-Va'TOR,  71.  A  preserver;  one  who  pre- 
serves from  injury  or  violation.  Appropriately,  an 
officer  who  has  the  charge  of  preserving  the  public 
peace,  as  judges  and  sheriffs  ;  also,  an  officer  who 
has  the  charge  of  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city,  corporation,  or  community,  as  in  Roman 
Catholic  universities.  It  is  a  word  of  extensive  ap- 
plication. 

2.  In  Connecticut,  a  person  appointed  to  superintend 
idiots,  lunatics,  &c,  manage  their  property,  and  pre- 
serve it  from  waste. 

€ON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pre- 
serving from  loss,  decay,  or  injury. 

eON-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  place  for  preserving  any 
thing  in  a  state  desired,  as  from  loss,  decay,  waste, 
or  injury.  Thus,  a  fish-pond  for  keeping  fish,  a 
granary  for  corn,  an  ice-house  for  ice  and  other 
things,  a  receptacle  for  water,  &c,  are  called  con- 
servatories. 

2.  A  greenhouse  for  exotics,  often  attached  to  a 
dwelling-house  as  an  ornament.  In  large  conserva- 
tories, properly  so  called,  the  plants  are  reared  on 
the  free  soil,  and  not  in  pots.  Brande. 

3.  A  society  for  promoting,  or  for  preserving,  music 
in  good  taste. 

eON-SERVE',  (kon-serv',)  v.  t.  [L.  conserve  ,■  con 
and  servo,  to  hold,  keep,  or  guard  ;  Fr.  conserver;  It. 
conservarc  ;  Sp.  eonservar.  See  Class  Sr,  No.  34,  38, 
39,  40,  45,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  32.] 

To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state  ;  to  save  ;  to  pre- 
serve from  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury  ;  to  defend 
from  violation  ;  as,  to  conserve  bodies  from  perishing  ; 
to  conserve  the  peace  of  society ;  to  conserve  fruits, 
roots,  and  herbs,  with  sugar,  &c. 

eON'SERVE,  7i.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  fresh  fruits, 
&c,  beat  into  one  uniform  mass,  with  fine  sugar,  ana 
without  boiling.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  a  similar  preparation,  designed  to 
preserve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or  fruits  of  sim- 
ples, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  natural  fresh 
state.  Fresh  vegetables  and  sugar  of  the  consistence 
of  honey.  Encyc.     Coze. 

3.  A  conservatory.     [JVor.  usnat.]  Evelyn. 
€ON-SERV'£D,  jip.    Preserved  in  a  safe  and  sound 

state;  guarded;  kept;  maintained;  protected;   pre- 
pared with  sugar. 
eON-SERV'ER,  71.      One  who  conserves ;    one  who 
keeps  from  loss  or  injury  ;  one  who  lays  up  for  pres- 
ervation ;  a  preparer  of.  conserves.  Haytoard.   Temple. 
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CON-SERVING,  ppr.    Keeping  in  safety  ;  defending; 

maintaining  ;  preparing  with  sugar. 
CON-SES'SION,  n.     [L.  con.iessio.     See  Session.] 

A  sitting  together.     [Little  used.] 
CON-SES'SOR,  n.    One  tliat  sits  with  others.     [Little 

H.ICll.] 

CON-SID'ER,  v.  c.t  [L.  considcro,  to  consider,  to  view 
attentively,  from  eonsido  or  cousideo,  to  sit  by  ;  con. 
and  set/cu,  to  sit.  (See  Sit.)  Tlie  literal  sense  is,  to 
sit  by  or  close,  or  to  set  the  mind  or  the  eye  to  ;  hence, 
to  view  or  examine  with  attention.] 

1.  To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination; to  think  on  with  care;  to  ponder;  to 
study  ;  to  meditate  on. 

Know,  therefore,    this    day,  and    consider    it   in    thy    heart. — 

Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job  I  —  Job  i. 

Consider  till*  lilies  01  tile  field  how  they  grow.  —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  view  attentively  ;  to  observe  and  examine. 

The  priest  Bhall  consider  the  leprosy.  —  Lev.  xiii. 

3.  To  attend  to  ;  to  relieve. 

Blessed  is  lie  that  considered  the  poor.  —  Ps.  ill. 

4.  To  have  regard  to  ;  to  respect. 

Let  us  consider  one  another    to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good 
works.  —  Heb.  x. 

5  To  take  into  view  in  examination,  or  into  ac- 
count in  estimates ;  as,  in  adjusting  accounts,  ser- 
vices, time,  and  expense,  ought  to  be  considered. 

6.  In  the  imperative,  consider  is  equivalent  to,  think 
with  care,  attend,  examine  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  truth  or  the  consequences  of  a  measure.  So  we 
use  see,  observe,  think,  attend. 

7.  To  requite ;  tn  reward  ;  particularly  for  gratui- 
tous services. 

CON-SID'ER,  v.  i.  To  think  seriously,  maturely,  or 
carefully  ;  to  reflect. 

None    considcreth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge    or 

understanding.  —  Is.  xliv. 
In  the  day  ol  adversity  consider.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

2.  To  deliberate;  to  turn  in  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  single  person  ;  to  deliberate  or  consult,  as 
numbers  ;  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as,  I  will  con- 
sider your  case,  or  of  your  case. 


3.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate.  Dryden. 

eON-SID'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  See  Consider.] 
That  may  be  considered  ;  that  is  to  be  observed,  re- 
marked, or  attended  to. 

It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  nad  inscriptions  on  them, 
expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning.  WWcins. 

[  This  primary  use  of  the  word  is  obsolescent,  or  very 
rarely  used.] 

2.  Worthy  of  consideration  ;  worthy  of  regard  or 
attention. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration.     Tillotson. 
As  that  which   is  worthy  of  regard  is   in  some 
measure  important,  hence, 

3.  Respectable  ;  deserving  of  notice  ;  of  some  dis- 
tinction ;  applied  to  persons. 

Men  considerable  in  all  worthy  professions,  eminent  in  many 
ways  of  lite.  Spratt. 

4.  Important ;  valuable ;  or  moderately  large,  ac- 
cording to  the  subject.  Considerable  aid  was  ex- 
pected from  the  allies.  A  man  has  a  considerable 
estate  in  Norfolk.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
collected.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to. 
He  thought  his  aid  considerable  to  him. 

CON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Some  degree  of  im 
portance,  moment,  or  dignity;  a  degree  of  value  or 
importance  that  deserves  notice. 

The  comtirferab/eness  of  things  is  to  be  estimated  by  their  useful- 
ness, or  by  their  effects  on  society. 

CON-SID'ER-A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  degree  deserving  no- 
tice ;  in  a  degree  not  trifling  or  unimportant. 
And  Rurope  still  considerably  gains, 
Both  by  their  good  examples  and  their  pains.       Roscommon. 

€ON-SID'ER-ANCE,  n.  Consideration  ;  reflection  ; 
sober  thought.     [Not  used.]    [See  Consideration.] 

Sltak. 

CON-SID'ER-ATE,  a.t  [L.  consideratus.  See  Con- 
sider.] 

1.  Given  to  consideration  or  to  sober  reflection  ; 
thoughtful  ;  hence,  serious  ;  circumspect ;  careful  ; 
discreet ;  prudent  ;  not  hasty  or  rash  ;  not  negligent. 

£ucas  is  palieut,  covisiderate,  and  careful  of  his  people.    Dnj'Len. 

2.  Having  respect  to  ;  regardful  ;  as,  considerate  of 
praise.     [Little  used..] 

3.  Moderate  ;  not  rigorous.  Johnson. 
CON-SID'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.    With  deliberation  ;  with 

due  consideration  ;  calmly  ;  prudently.  Bacon. 

CON-SID'ER-ATE-NESS,"n.  Prudence  ;  calm  delib- 
eration 

CON-SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  [L.  consideratio.  See  Con- 
sider.] 

1.  The  act  of  considering  ;  mental  view  ;  regard  ; 
notice  ;  as,  let  us  take  into  consideration  the  conse- 
quences of  a  hasty  decision. 

2.  Mature  thought ;  serious  deliberation. 

Let  us  think  with  consideration.  Sidney. 
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3.  Contemplation  ;  meditation. 


The  leve  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brought  you  to  the  considera- 
tion of  lir-r  virtues.  Sidney. 

4.  Some  degree  of  importance  ;  claim  to  notice,  or 
regard  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  respectability 

Lucan  is  an  author  of  consideration  a 

5.  That  which  is  considered  ■  ">rotive  of  action  ;  in- 
fluence ;  ground  of  conduct. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to  search 
an  asylum.  Dryden. 

6.  Reason  ;  that  which  induces  to  a  determina- 
tion ;  as,  he  was  moved  by  the  considerations  set  be- 
fore him. 

7.  In  law,  the  reason  which  moves  a  contracting 
party  to  enter  into  an  agreement ;  the  material  cause 
of  a  contract ;  the  price  or  motive  of  a  stipulation. 
In  all  contracts,  each  party  gives  something  in  ex- 
change for  what  he  receives. 

A  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient  consid- 
eration. This  consideration  is  express  or  implied ;  ex- 
press, when  the  thing  to  be  given  or  done  is  speci- 
fied ;  implied,  when  no  specific  consideration  is  agreed 
upon,  but  justice  requires  it  and  the  law  implies  it; 
as,  when  a  man  labors  for  another,  without  stipu- 
lating for  wages,  the  law  infers  that  he  shall  receive 
a  reasonable  consideration.  A  good  consideration  is 
that  of  blood,  or  natural  love  ;  a  valuable  consideration 
is  such  as  money,  marriage,  &c.  Hence,  a  considera- 
tion is  an  equivalent  or  recompense ;  that  which  is 
given  as  of  equal  estimated  value  with  that  which  is 
received. 

CON-SID'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Taking  into  consideration. 
[Little  used.] 

€ON-SID'ER-£D,  pp.  Thought  of  with  care;  pon- 
dered ;  viewed  attentively ;  deliberated  on  ;  exam- 
ined. 

CON-SID' ER-ER,  n.  A  thinker;  one  who  considers  ; 
a  man  of  reflection.      [Considerator  is  not  in  use.] 

CON-SID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Fixing  the  mind  on  ;  medi- 
tating on  ;  pondering  ;  viewing  with  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  deliberating  on. 

Note.  —  We  have  a  peculiar  use  of  this  word, 
which  may  be  a  corruption  for  considered,  or  which 
may  be  a  deviation  from  analogy  by  an  insensible 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  phrase.  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  act  otherwise,  considering  the  weakness 
of  our  nature."  As  a  participle,  this  word  must  here 
refer  to  us,  or  the  sentence  can  not  be  resolved  by  any 
rule  of  English  syntax.  It  would  be  correct  to  say, 
"  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  act  otherwise,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature  being  considered;  "  or,  '-'  We,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  our  nature,  can  not  act  oth- 
erwise." But  the  latter  phrase  is  better  grammar 
than  it  is  sense.  We  use  other  participles  in  like 
manner ;  as,  "Allowing  for  tare,  the  weight  could  not 
be  more  than  a  hundred  pounds."  These  and  simi- 
lar phrases  are  anomalous.  But  considering  is  no 
more  a  kind  of  conjunction,  in  such  a  phrase,  than  it 
is  a  noun. 

€ON-SlD'ER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  deliberating,  or 
carefully  attending  to;  hesitation;  as,  many  mazed 
considerings.  Shak. 

CON-SID'ER-ING-LY,  ado.  With  consideration  or 
deliberation.  Wltole  Duty  of  Man. 

CON-SlGN',  (kon-slne',)  v.t.\  [L.  consigno,  to  seal  or 
sign  ;  con  and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp  ;  signum,  a  sign, 
seal,  or  mark  ;  It.  consejrnare,  to  deposit,  deliver,  con- 
sign ;  Sp.  consignor i  Fr.  consigner.  (See  Sign.)  The 
sense  is,  to  set  to,  to  thrust.,  or  send.] 

1.  To  give,  send,  or  set  over;  to  transfer  or  deliver 
into  the  possession  of  another,  or  into  a  different 
state,  with  the  sense  of  fixedness  in  that  state,  or 
pel manence  of  possession  ;  as,  at  death  the  body  is 
consigned  Ia>  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  genera]  account,  good  men  are  to  be  consigned 
over  to  another  state.  Atterbary. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge  or  trust ;  to 
commit ;  as,  to  consign  a  youth  to  the  care  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  to  consign  goods  to  a  factor. 

3.  To  set  over  or  commit,  fur  permanent  preserva- 
tion ;  as,  to  consign  a  history  to  writing.     Addison. 

4.  To  appropriate.  Dryden. 
CON-SIGN',  (kon-slne',)  v.  i.     To  submit  to  the  same 

terms  with  another  ;  also,  to  sign  ;  to  agree  or  con- 
sent.    [  Obs.]  Shak. 
CON-SIG-Na'TION,  n.    The  act  of  consigning ;  the 
act  of  delivering  or  committing  to  another  person, 
place,  or  state. 

Despair  is  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin. 

Taylor.    Park. 
[Little  used.]     [See  Consignment.] 

CON-SIG'NA-TURE,  n.  Full  signature  ;  joint  sign- 
ing or  stamping. 

€ON-SIGN'£D,  (kon-slnd',)  pp.  Delivered  ;  com- 
mitted for  keeping  or  management  ;  deposited  in 
trust. 

CON-SIGN-EE',  (kon-se-nee')  n.  The  person  to  whom 
goods  or  other  things  are  delivered  in  trust,  for  sale 
or  superintendence  ;  a  factor. 

CON-SIGN'ER,  (kon-sln'er,)      In.     The  person  who 

CON-SIGN-OR',  (kon-se-nor',)  )      consigns;  one  who 
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sends,  delivers,  or  commits  goods  or  other  things  in 
trust  to  another  for  sale,  or  superintendence. 

CON-S1G  NIFI-Ca'TIoN,  n.  [See  Signifv.]  Joint 
signification.  I/arris. 

CON-SIG-NiF'I-CA-TIVE,  a.  [Sec  Signifv.]  Hav- 
ing a  like  signification,  or  jointly  significative. 

Vallancry,  Gram.  57. 

€ON-STGN'ING,(kon-sine'-,)w-r.  Delivering  to  anoth- 
er in  trust;  sending  or  committing,  as  a  possession 
or  charge. 

€ON-SlGN'MENT,  (kon-slne'-,)  n.  The  act  of  con- 
signing; consignation;  the  act  of  sending  or  com- 
mitting, as  a  charge  for  safe  keeping  or  management ; 
the  act  of  depositing  with,  as  goods  for  sale. 

2.  The  thing  consigned  ;  the  goods  sent  or  deliv- 
ered to  a  factor  for  sale  ;  as,  A  received  a  large  con- 
signment of  goods  from  B. 

3.  The  writing  by  which  any  thing  i3  consigned. 
CON-SIM' 1-LAR,   a.     Having  common  resemblance. 

[Little  used.] 
eON-Si-MJL'I-TUDE,n.    Resemblance.    [Little used.] 
CON-SIST7,  v.  i.     [L.  consisto  ;  con  and  sistn,  to  stand  ; 
Sp.  eonsistir  ;  It.  consistere  ;  Fr.  consister.] 

1.  To  stand  together;  to  be  in  a  fixed  or  perma- 
nent state,  as  a  body  composed  of  parts  in  union  or 
connection.  Hence,  to  be  ;  to  exist;  to  subsist;  to 
be  supported  and  maintained. 


2.  To  stand  or  be  ;  to  lie  ;  to  be  contained  ;  fol- 
lowed by  in  ;  as,  the  beauty  of  epistolary  writing 
consists  in  ease  and  freedom. 

3.  To  be  composed  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  a  land- 
scape should  consUtoftx  variety  of  scenery. 

To  consist  together ;  to  coexist ;  to  have  being  con- 
currently. 

Necessity  and  election  can  not  consist  logedier  in  the  same  net. 

BrauduUl. 

To  consist  with ;  to  agree ;  to  be  in  accordance  with ; 
to  be  compatible. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

€ON-SIST'ENUE,   )  n.    A  standing  together ;  a  be- 
€ON-SlST'EN-C  Y,  )       ing  fixed  in  union,  as  the  parts 
of  a  body  ;  that  state  of  a  body,  in  which  its  com- 
ponent parts  remain  fixed. 

The  consistency    of  bodies   is  divers ;    dense,    rare,    tangible, 
pneuiuatical,  volatile,  &c.  Bacon. 

2.  A  degree  of  density  orspissitude,  but  indefinite. 
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r  liquor  he  boiled  iuto  the  consistency  ol  sirup. 
Arbuthnot. 


3.  Substance  ;  make  ;  firmness-of  constitution  ;  as, 
friendship  of  a  lasting  cotisistency ;  resolutions  of  du- 
rable consistence.  South.     Hammond. 

4.  A  standing  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  system, 
or  of  conduct,  &c.  ;  agreement  or  harmony  of  all 
parts  of  a  complex  thing  among  themselves,  or  of  the 
same  thing  with  itself  at  different  times;  congruity; 
uniformity  ;  as,  the  consistency  of  laws,  regulations, 
or  judicial  decisions;  consistency  of  opinions;  con- 
sistency of  behavior  or  of  character. 

There  is  harmony  and  consistency  in  all  God's  works. 

J.  Lalhrop. 

5.  A  standing  ;  a  state  of  rest,  in  which  things 
capable  of  growth  or  decrease  remain  for  a  time  at 
a  stand.  Chambers. 

CON-SIST'ENT,  a,     [L.  consistens.     See  Consist.] 

1.  Fixed  ;  firm  ;  not  fluid  ;  as,  the  consistent  parts 
of  a  body,  distinguished  from  the  fluid.        Harvey. 

2.  Standing  together  or  in  agreement ;  compatible; 
congruous  ;  uniform  ;  not  contradictory  or  opposed  ; 
as,  tvvo  opinions  or  schemes  are  consistent ;  let  a  man 
be  consistent  with  himself;  the  law  is  consistent  with 
justice  and  policy. 

So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul.  Pope. 

CON-SIST'ENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  consistent  manner  : 
in  agreement ;  agreeably  ;  as,  to  command  confidence 
a  man  must  act  consistently. 
eON-SIS-To'RI-AL,  )  a.  [See  Consistory.]  Per- 
CON-SIST'O-RY,  j  taming  or  relating  to  a  con- 
sistory, or  ecclesiastical  court  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop.  jSyhj'e. 

Every  archbishop  and  bishop  of  a  diocese  hath  a  consistory  court. 

Encyc. 

€ON-SIS-To'RI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  an  order  of  Pres- 
byterian assemblies.  Bp.  Ba. croft. 

CON-SIST'0-RY,  n.     [L.  consistorium,  from  consislo. 
See  Consist.] 

Primarily,  a  place  of  meeting  ;  a  council-house,  or 
place  of  justice.     Hence, 

1.  In  the  English  church,  a  place  of  justice  in  the 
spiritual  court,  or  the  court  itself;  the  court  of  every 
diocesan  bishop,  held  in  their  cathedral  churches, 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  arising  within  the 
diocese.  The  bishop's  chancelloi  or  his  commissary 
is  the  judge.  Blackstonc. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  assembly  of 
prelates  ;  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Pius  was  then  hearing  oauses  in  consistory.  Bacon. 

3.  A  solemn  assembly  or  council.   Jtfilton.    Pc.pe. 

4.  A  place  of  residence.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

5.  In  some  churches,  as  the  Dutch,  a  consistory  is 
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the  lowest  tribunal,  corresponding  to  a  church  session, 
and  in  others  is  composed  of  ministers  and  elders, 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

CON-SO'CIATE,  n.  [L.  consociatus.  See  the  next 
word.] 

An  associate ;  a  partner  or  confederate  ;  an  accom- 
plice. Hayward. 

CON-So'CIaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  consociatus,  from  cimsocio  ; 
cun  and  socio,  to  unite  ;  socius,  a  companion.  See 
Social.] 

1.  To  unite ;  to  join ;  to  associate.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cement  or  hold  in  close  union.        Burnet. 

3  To  unite  in  an  assembly  or  convention,  as  pas- 
tors and  messengers,  or  delegates  of  churches. 

Saybrook  Platform. 
■CON-So'CIaTE,  v.  i.    To  unite  ;   to  coalesce. 

Bentley. 
2.  To  unite,  or  meet  in  a  body  ;  to  form  a  consoci- 
ation of  pastors  and  messengers.     Saybrook  Platform. 
eON-So'CIX-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Associated  in  a  body. 
€ON-So'CIA-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  a  body. 
CON-So-Cl-A'TION,   (kon-so-she-a'shun,)   n.      Inti- 
mate union  of  persons  ;  fellowship  ;  alliance  ;  com- 
panionship ;  union  of  things.     [7 he  word  is  less  used 
than  Association.]  Wotton. 

2.  An  assembly  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the 
Congregational  churches  within  a  certain  district, 
forming  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
churches.  TrnmbalVs  History  of  Connecticut 

CON-SO-CI-A'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  consoci- 
ation. Trumbull. 
€ON-SoL'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Coi-tsole.]     That  admits 

comfort ;  capable  of  receiving  consolation. 
CON'SO-LATE,  v.   t.      To   comfort.      [Obs.]      [See 

Console.] 
eON-SO-J.A'T10N,n.t  [L. consolatio.     See  Console.] 

1.  Comfort  ;  alleviation  of  misery,  or  distress  of 
mind  ;  refreshment  of  mind  or  spirits  ;  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  happiness  in  distress  or  misfortune, 
springing  from  any  circuinstap.ee  that  abates  the 
evil,  or  supports  and  strengthens  the  mind,  as  hope, 
joy,  courage,  and  the  like. 

Against  sued  cruelties, 
With  toward  consolations  recompensed.  Milton. 

Wc  nave  great  joy  and  ^insolation  in  thy  love.  —  Philem.  7. 

2.  That  which  comforts  or  refreshes  the  spirits ; 
the  cause  of  comfort ;  as,  the  •ition  of  Israel. 
Luke  ii. 

CON'SO-La-TOR,  n.    One  who  comforts. 

eON-SOL'A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  consolatorius.] 

Tending  to  give  comfort ;  refreshing  to  the  mind  ; 
assuaging  grief.  Howell. 

eON-SOL'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  speech  or  writing  con- 
taining topics  of  comfort.  Milton. 

CON-SoLE',».  f,f  [L.  consolor  t  It.  consolare;  Sp.  con- 
solar  ;  Fr.  consoler.    The  primary  sense  is  either  to 

set  or  allay,  to  give  rest  or  quiet,  Ar.  jJ^w  sola,  Heb. 
nW  ;  or  the  sense  is  to  strengthen,  in  which  case  it 
coincides  with  the  root  of  solid.  The  latter  is  most 
probable.] 

To  comfort  ;  to  cheer  the  mind  in  distress  or  de- 
pression ;  to  alleviate  grief,  and  give  refreshment  to 
the  mind  or  spirits ;  to  give  contentment  or  moderate 
happiness,  by  relieving  from  distress.  The  promises 
of  the  gospel  may  well  console  the  Christian  in  all 
the  afflictions  of  life  ;  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that 
the  evils  of  life  are  temporary. 

I  am  much  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  been  attacked  in  vain  by  all  the  wits  and  philosophers, 
and  its  triumph  has  been  complete.  P.  Henry. 

CON'SOLE,  n.  *  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a  bracket,  or 
shoulder-piece  ;  or  an  ornament  cut  upon  the  key  of 
an  arch,  which  has  a  projective,  and,  on  occasion, 
serves  to  support  little  cornices,  figures,  busts,  and 
vases.  Encyc 

€ON-SoL'.ED,  pp.     Comforted  ;  cheered. 

CON-SoL'ER,  n.     One  that  gives  comfort. 

€ON-SOL'I-DANT,  a.  [See  Consolidate.]  Having 
the  quality  of  uniting  wounds,  or  forming  new  flesh. 

CON-SOL'i-DANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  heals  or 
unites  the  parts  of  wounded  flesh.  Coze. 

CON-SOL'I-DaTE,  v.  t.  [It.  consolidarc ;  Fr.  consoli- 
der  ,*  Sp.  consolidar;  con  and  L.  solidus,  solid.  See 
Solid.] 

1.  To  make  solid  ;  to  unite  or  press  together  loose 
or  separate  parts,  and  form  a  compact  mass;  to 
harden  or  make  dense  and  firm. 

He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth  above  the  waters.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  lips 
of  a  wound,  by  means  of  applications.  Encyc. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  to  unite  various  partic- 
ulars into  one  mass  or  body  ;  as,  to  consolidate  the 
forces  of  an  army;  to  consolidate  vaiious  funds. 
Hence,  in  parliamentary  usage,  to  consolidate  two 
bills  is  to  unite  them  into  one.  In  law,  to  consolidate 
benefices  is  to  combine  them  into  one. 

eON-SQL'I-DATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard  ;  to 
unite  and  become  solid  ;  as,  moist  clay  consolidates 
by  drying. 
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€ON-SOL'I-DATE,  a.     Formed  into  a  solid  mass. 

Elyot. 

«ON-SOL'I-DA-TED,j3/).  or  a.  Made  solid,  hard,  or 
compact ;  united. 

€ON-SOL'I-DA-TING,ppr.     Making  solid  ;  uniting. 

CON-SOL-I-DA'TION,  ».  The  act  of  making,  or  pro- 
cess of  becoming,  solid  ;  tiie  act  of  forming  into  a 
firm,  compact  mass,  body,  or  system. 

2.  The  uniting  of  several  particulars  into  one  body  ; 
as,  a  consolidation  of  the  funds.     Hence, 

3.  The  annexing  of  one  bill  to  another  in  parlia- 
ment or  legislation. 

4.  The  combining  of  two  benefices  in  one.    Cowel. 

5.  The  uniting  of  broken  bones  or  wounded  flesh. 
CON-SOL'I-DA-TIVE,  a.      Tending  to  consolidate  ; 

healing. 

CON-SoLTNG,  ppr.    Comforting ;  alleviating  grief. 

CON-SoL'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  console  or  comfort ;  as, 
consoling  news. 

CON'SOLS,  n.  pi.  In  England,  three  per  cent,  annui- 
ties, granted  at  different  times,  and  at  last  consoli- 
dated into  one  stock  or  fund.  They  constitute  near- 
ly half  the  public  debt,  and  hence  their  rise  or  fall  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  stocks.      Brandc. 

CON'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  consonantiu,  con- 
sonaus,  from  consono,  to  sound  together  ;  con  and  sono, 
to  sound.     See  Sound  and  Tone.] 

1.  Accord  or  agreement  of  sounds.  In  music,  con- 
sonance is  an  accord  of  sounds,  simultaneously  pro- 
duced, which  creates  an  agreeable  sensation  in  the 
ear  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  It  del  -it.es,  also, 
the  according  intervals.  When  the  interval  of  a  con- 
sonance is  invariable,  it  is  called  perfect;  but  when 
it  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  termed  imperfect. 

Busby. 

2.  Agreement;  accord;  congruity ;  consistency; 
agreeableness  ;  suitableness  ;  as,  the  consonance  of 
opinions  among  judges  ;  the  consonance  of  a  ritual 
to  the  Scriptures. 

CON'SO-NANT,  a.  Agreeing  ;  according  ;  congru- 
ous ;  consistent ;  followed  generally  by  to ;  sometimes 
by  with  ,*  as,  this  rule  is  consonant  to  Scripture  and 
reason. 

2.  In  mimic,  composed  of  consonances ;  as,  conso- 
nant, intervals. 

eON'SO-NANT,  n.  A  letter,  or  element  of  speech, 
having  either  no  vocality,  as  p  and  the  other  mutes, 
or  only  an  imperfect  vocality,  as  b,  I,  &.C.  For  this 
reason,  consonants  are  ordinarily  sounded  only  in 
connection  with  a  vowel,  and  hence  the  name.  The. 
consonants  are  better  called  articulations,  as  they  are 
the  names  given  to  the  several  closings  or  junctions 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  precede  and  follow 
the  openings  of  t'le  organs  with  which  the  vowels 
are  uttered.  These  closings  are  perfect,  and  wholly 
intercept  the  voice,  as  in  the  syllables  ek,  ep,  et,  or 
imperfect,  and  admitting  some  slight  sound,  as  in 
em,  en.  Hence,  some  articulations  are  called  mutes, 
and  others  semi-vowels.  The  consonants  begin  or 
end  syllables,  at>d  '.heir  use  is  to  determine  the  man- 
ner of  beginning  ot  ending  the  vocal  sounds.  These 
closings  or  configurations  of  the  organs,  being  vari- 
ous, serve  to  diversify  the  syllables,  as  in  uttering  ba, 
da,  pa,  or  ab,  ad,  ap  ;  and,  although  b  and  p  may  be 
considered  as  representing  no  sounds  at  all,  yet  they 
so  modify  the  utterance  of  ab,  ap,  or  ba,  pa,  that  the 
slight  difference  between  these  articulations  may  be 
perceived  as  far  as  the  human  voice  can  be  distinctly 
heard. 

€ON'SO-NANT-LY,  adv.  Consistently ;  in  agree- 
ment. 

CON'SO-NANT-NESS,  n.  Agreeableness ;  consist- 
ency. 

CON'SO-NOUS,  a.     [L.  consonus.] 
Agreeing  in  sound  ;  symphonious. 

CON-SoTI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  hill  asleep.     [JVot  used.] 

€ON-SO-P!-A'T10N,7i.    A  lulling  asleep.    [A'otused.] 

CON'SO-PlTE,  v.  t.     [L.  consopio.] 

To  compose  ;  to  lull  to  sleep.     [JVot  used.] 

CON'SO-PlTE,  a.     Calm  ;  composed.     [JVot  used.] 

More. 

CON'SORT,  n.  [L.  consors;  con  and  sors,  sort,  state, 
kind.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  a  partner ;  an  intimate  associate  ; 
particularly,  a  partner  of  the  bed  ;  a  wife  or  husband. 

He  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunned  to  wed, 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  An  assembly  or  association  of  persons,  convened 
for  consultation.  Spenser. 

3.  Union ;  conjunction  ;  concurrence.  Mterbury. 

4.  A  number  of  instruments  played  together  ;  a 
symphony  ;  a  concert.  In  this  sense  concert  is  now 
used. 

5.  In  navigation,  any  vessel  keeping  company  with 
another. 

Queen  consort;  the  wife  of  a  king,  as  distinguished 
from  a  queen  regnant,  who  rules  alone,  and  a  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 
CON-SORT',  v.  i.    To  associate  ;  to  unite  in  company 
to  keep  company  ;  followed  by  with. 

Which  ol  the  Grecian  chiels  consorts  loith  thee  ?        Dryden. 

€ON-SORT',  v.  t.    To  join  :  to  marry. . 

With  his  consorted  Eve.  Milton. 
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2.  To  unite  in  company. 

He  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men,  Loclce. 

3.  To  accompany.     (JVot  used.']  Shak. 
CON-SORT"  A-BLE,  a.     Suitable.                    Wotton. 
CON-SORT'ED,  pp.    United  in  marriage.       Milton. 
CON-SORT'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  company  with  ;  as- 
sociating. 

€ON-SOR'TfON,  n.    Fellowship.    [JVot  used.]  Brown. 
eON'SORT-SHIP,  7t.    Fellowship  ;  partnership. 
CON'SOUND,  n.    The  name  of  several  species  of 

plants. 
eON-SPE€'TA-BLE,  a.    Easy  to  be  seen. 
€ON-SPEG'TION,  n.     A  beholding.     [JVot  used.] 
eON-SPEC-Tu'I-TY,  n.     Sight ;  view.     [JVot  used.] 
CON-SPER'SION,  n.     A  sprinkling.     [JVot  used.] 
€ON-SPl-€u'I-TY,  n.     Conspicuousness  ;  brightness. 

[Little  used.]  Sliak. 

CON-SPICLJ-OUS,  «.t  [L.  conspicuns,  from  conspicio, 

to  look  or  see  ;  con  and  specio,  to  see.     See  Species.] 

1.  Open  to  the  view  ;  obvious  to  the  eye  ;  easy  to 
be  seen  ;  manifest ;  as,  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous 
place. 

Or  come  I  less  conspicuous.  Milton. 

2.  Obvious  to  the  mental  eye;  clearly  or  extensive- 
ly known,  perceived,  or  understood.  Hence,  emi- 
nent ;  famous ;  distinguished  ;  as,  a  man  of  conspic- 
uous talents  :  a  ladv  of  conspicuous  virtues. 

€ON-SPie'U-OUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner ;  obviously  ;  in  a  manner  to  be  clearly  seen  ;  em- 
inently ;  remarkably. 

eON-SPl€'U.-OUS-NESS,  n.  Openness  or  exposure 
to  the  view  ;  a  state  of  being  visible  at  a  distance; 
as,  the  conspicuousness  of  a  tower. 

2.  Eminence  :  fame ;  celebrity  :  renown  ;  a  state 
of  being  extensively  known  and  distinguished  ;  as, 
the  conspicuousness  of  an  author. 

€ON-SPIR'A-CY,  «.  [L.  conspiratio,  from  conspiro. 
See  Conspire.] 

1.  A  combination  of  men  for  an  evil  purpose  ;  an 
agreement,  between  two  or  more  persons,  to  commit 
some  crime  in  concert;  particularly,  a  combination 
to  commit  treason,  or  excite  sedition  or  insurrection, 
against  the  government  of  a  state  ;  a  plot ;  as,  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  a  king  ;  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government. 

More  than  forty  had  made  this  conspiracy.  — Acts  xxiii. 

2.  Ill  law,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict,  or  procure  to 
be  indicted,  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 

Blackstone. 

3.  A  concurrence ;  a  general  tendency  of  two  or 
more  causes  to  one  event.  Sidney. 

CON-SPIR'ANT,  a.     [L.  conspirans.] 

Conspiring;  plotting;  engaging  in  a  plot  to  com- 
mit a  crime.  Shak. 

€ON-SPI-RA'TION,  k.  Conspiracy  ;  agreement  or 
concurrence  of  things  to  one  end. 

GON-SPIR'A-TOR,  ii.  One  who  conspires ;  one  who 
engages  in  a  plot  to  commit  a  crime,  particularly 
treason. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  agrees  with  another  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  indict  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 
By  the  British  statute,  a  conspirator  is  defined  to  be 
one  who  binds  himself  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other 
alliance,  to  assist  another  falsely  and  maliciously  to 
indict  a  person,  or  falsely  to  maintain  pleas.  Encyc. 

CON-SPTRE',  v.  i.  [L.  conspiro,  to  plot ;  con  and  spi- 
ro,  to  breathe.  But  the  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to 
wind  ;  hence  spira,  a  fold,  circle,  wreath,  or  band  ; 
and  the  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  breathe  together,  or, 
more  probably,  to  wind  or  band  together.] 

1.  To  agree,  by  oath,  covenant,  or  otherwise,  to 
commit  a  crime  ;  to  plot ;  to  hatch  treason. 

The  servants  of  Amnion   conspired  against  him,  and  slew  the 

king  in  his  own  house.  —  2  Kings  xxi. 
They  conspired  against  Joseph  to  slay  him. — Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  In  law,  to  agree  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict 
an  innocent  person  of  felony. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  concur  to  one  end  ;  as,  all  things 
conspire  to  make  us  prosperous. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
Conspire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age.  Roscommon. 

CON-SPiR'ER,  71.  One  who  conspires  or  plots ;  a  con- 
spirator. Shalt. 

CON-SPIR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Agreeing  to  commit  a 
crime ;  plotting ;  uniting  or  concurring  to  one  end. 
2.  In  mechanics,  conspiring  forces  are  forces  acting 
obliquely  to  each  other,  but  which  may  be  severally 
resolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  in  each  case, 
acts  in  the  same  direction  with  the  other  ;  co-operat- 
ing powers.  D.  Olmsted. 

CON-SPIR'ING-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  conspir- 
acy ;  by  conspiracy.  Milton. 

CON-SPiS-SA'TION,  7t.     [L.  conspissatus.] 

The  act  of  making  thick  or  viscous ;  thickness. 

More. 

€ON-SPUR-€A'TION,  n.  [L.  conspurco;  con  and  spur- 
co,  to  defile.] 

The  act  of  defiling;  defilement;  pollution.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

CON'STA-BLE,  (kun'sta-bl,)  n.  [Sp.  condcstable ;  Port. 
id. ;  It.  conestabile  ;  Fr.  connctable ;  Sp.  conde,  It.  conte, 
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a  count,  and  L.  stabtUuni,  a  stable  j  L.  comes  stabuli, 
count  of  the  stable.] 

1.  A  high  officer  in  the  monarchical  establishments 
of  the  middle  ages.  Brandt. 

The  lard  high  constable  nf  England  was  the  seventh 
officer  of  the  crown.  He  had  the  care  oYthe  common 
peace,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  war,  being  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  now  called  the  court  of 
honor.  To  this  officer,  and  to  the  earl  marshal,  be- 
longed the  cognizance  of  contracts,  deeds  of  arms 
without  the  realm,  and  combats  and  blazonry  within 
the  realm.  The  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great, 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged  by  the 
13th  Richard  II.,  and  was  afterward  forfeited  in  the 
person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
1521.  It  has  never  been  granted  to  any  person  since 
that  time,  except  pro  hoc  vice,  or  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion. Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  peace.  In  England,  there  are 
high  constables,  petty  constables,  and  constables  of 
London.  The  high  constables  are  chosen  at  the  court 
leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which  they 
preside,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  p?tty  constables  are 
chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court  leet,  or,  if  no  court  is 
held,  they  are  appointed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  London,  a  constable  is  nominated  in  each  precinct 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  confirmed  at  the  court  of 
wardmote.  The  duty  of  constables  is  to  keep  the 
peace  ,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  invested  with 
the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning,  and  of  break- 
ing open  houses. 

In  the  United  States,  constables  are  town  or  city 
officers  of  the  peace,  with  powers  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  constables  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  invested  also  with  powers  to  execute  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  process,  and  to  levy  executions.  In  New 
England,  they  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
in  legal  meeting. 

To  overrun  the  constable  ;  to  spend  more  than  a  man 
is  worth  or  can  pay  ;  a  vulgar  phrase. 

CON'STA-BLER-Y,  (kun'sta-bler-y.)  re.  The  body  or 
jurisdiction  of  constables. 

eON'STA-BLE-StllP,  re.    The  office  of  a  constable. 

€ON'STA-BLE-WICK,  re.  The  district  to  which  a 
constable's  power  is  limited.  Hale. 

CON-STAB'U-LA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  constables; 
consisting  of  constables. 

CON'STAN-CY,  n.-f  [L.  constantia,  from  consto:  con 
and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Fixedness ;  a  standing  firm  ;  hence,  applied  to 
God  or  his  works,  immutability  ;  unalterable  contin- 
uance ;  a  permanent  state.  Hooker. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind  ;  persevering  res- 
olution ;  steady,  unshaken  determination ;  particu- 
larly applicable  to  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
to  steadiness  in  attachments,  and  to  perseverance  in 
enterprise.  Lasting  affection ;  stability  in  love  or 
friendship. 

3.  Certainty  ;  veracity  ;  reality.     Shak.   Johnson. 
CON'STANT,  a.     [L.  conslans.] 

1.  Fixed;  firm;  opposed  to  fluid. 

To  turn  two  fluid  liquors  into  a  constant  body.  Boyle. 

[In  this  sense  not  used.] 

2.  Fixed ;  not  varied ;  unchanged ;  permanent ;  im- 
mutable. 

The  world  's  a  scene  of  changes,  ami  to  be 

Constant,  in  nature,  were  inconstancy.  Coisley. 

3.  Fixed  or  firm  in  mind,  purpose,  affection,  or 
principle  ;  unshaken  ;  unmoved  ;  as,  a  constant  friend 
or  lover. 

4.  Certain  ;  steady  ;  firmly  adherent ;  with  to  ;  as, 
a  man  constant  to  his  purpose  or  to  his  duties. 

GON'STANT,  n.  In  physics,  that  which  remains  un- 
changed or  invariable.  Thus  a  quantity,  force,  law, 
&.c,  when  it  continues  unchanged,  is  called  a  con- 
stant, p.  Cyc. 

eON-STAN-TI-NO-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  metropolis  of  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

CON'STANT-LY,  ad.  Firmly  ;  steadily  ;  invariably  ; 
continually ;  perseveringly. 

Rhoiia  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  —  Acts  xii. 
These  things  1  will  that  thou  aliii-m  constantly.  — Til.  iii. 

eON'STAT,  re.  [L.,  it  appears.]  In  England,  a  cer- 
tificate given  by  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  ana  auditors  of 
the  exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead  or 
move  for  a  discharge  of  any  thing  in  that  court  The 
effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  appears  upon  the  record 
respecting  the  matter  in  question. 

2.  An  exemplification  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
enrollment  of  any  letters  patent.  Encyc. 

€ON'STEL-LATE,  v.  i.  [Low  L.  constcllatus ;  con 
and  stclln,  to  shine  ;  Stella,  a  star.] 

To  join  luster ;  to  shine  with  united  radiance  or 
one  general  light.     [Little  used.] 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affections  shine  forth  and 
constellate  in  God.  Boyle. 

€ON'STEL-LATE,  v.  t.  To  unite  several  shining 
bodies  in  onesplendor      [Little  used.]  Brown. 

€ON'STEL-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  United  in  one  splen- 
dor. Brown. 
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2.  Starry ;  set  or  adorned  with  stars  or  constella- 
tions. J.  Barlow. 
CON-STEL-LA'TION,  n.  A  cluster,  assemblage,  or 
group,  of  fixed  stars  ;  a  number  of  stars  which  appear 
as  if  situated  near  each  other  in  the  heavens,  and 
are  considered  as  forming  a  particular  division.  The 
constellations  are  reduced  mostly  to  the  figures  of 
certain  animals  or  other  known  things,  as  the  bear, 
the  bull,  the  ram,  the  balance,  &c. 

For  the  stare  of  heaven,  and  the  consultations  thereof,  shall  not 
give  their  light.  —  Is.  xiii. 

2.  Ail  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

eON-STER-NA'TION,  ».f  [L.  constcrnatio,  from  con- 
steruo;  con  and  sterna,  to  throw  or  strike  down.] 

Astonishment ;  amazement  or  horror  that  confounds 
the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  a  person  for  consulta- 
tion and  execution ;  excessive  terror,  wonder,  or  sur- 
prise. South. 

eON'STI-PATE,  v.  I.  [L.  constipo  ;  con  and  stipo,  to 
crowd,  or  cram,  Eng.  to  stuff,  to  slop.  See  Stuff  and 
Stoi-J 

1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
thicken  or  condense.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stop,  by  filling  a  passage,  and  preventing 
motion  ;  as,  to  constipate  capillary  vessels. 

Jirbuthnot. 

3.  To  fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal,  and  make 
costive.  Brown. 

€ON'STI-Pa-TED,  pp.     Made  costive. 

CON'STI-Pa-TING,  ppr.     Making  costive. 

eON-STI-PA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  crowding  any 
thing  into  a  less  compass  ;  a  pressing  together  ;  con- 
densation ;  as,  a  close  constipation  of  particles.  Bcntley. 
2.  More  generally,  a  crowding  or  filling  to  hard- 
ness the  intestinal  canal,  from  defective  excretion  ; 
costiveness  ;  obstipation.  Encyc.    Coze. 

€Oi\-STTT'tJ-EN-CY,  n.  The  act  of  constituting,  or, 
more  frequently,  the  body  of  constituents.  [Modern 
usageri 

CON-STIT'U-ENT,  a.  [L.  cotistitucns,  constituo  ;  con 
and  statuo,  to  set.     See  Statue,  Statute.] 

Setting;  constituting;  applied,  to  parts  of  a  thing 
that  arc  essential  to  it.     Hence, 

1.  Necessary  or  essential ;  elemental ;  forming, 
composing,  or  making,  as  an  essential  part ;  as,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  are  the  constituent  parts  of  water. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason,  are  the  three  constituent  parts  of  a  man. 

Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  constituting  or  appointing. 
A  question  of  tight  arises  between  the  constituent  and  represent- 
ative body.  Junius. 

€ON-STIT'U-ENT,  re.  He  or  that  which  sets,  fixes, 
or  forms  ;  he  or  that  which  constitutes  or  composes. 


Their  first  composure  and  or 
bier  constituent  than  cl.a 


;lnatlon  requires  : 


2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a  part, 
or  an  essential  part. 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  ali- 
ment. Arbathnot. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  those  who  appoint  or  elect 
some  one  as  their  representative  to  an  office  or  em- 
ployment. _  Burke. 

€ON'STI-TuTE,  v.  t.  [L.  constituo ;  con  and  statuo, 
to  set.  (See  Statue,  Statute.)  It.  constituire ;  Sp. 
constituir ;  Fr.  constituer.] 

1.  To  set ;  to  fix ;  to  enact ;  to  establish. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  lawful  author- 
ity, not  against  the  law  of  God.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  compose ;  to  give  formal  existence 
to  ;  to  make  a  thing  what  it  is.  Perspicuity  consti- 
tutes the  prime  excellence  of  style. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual  gold  that  defies  de- 
struction Johnson. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect,  to  an  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  to  make  and  empower.  A  sheriff  is  con- 
stituted a  conservator  of  the  peace  ;  A  has  constituted 
B  his  attorney  or  agent. 

€ON'STI-Tuf  E,  n.     An  established  law.     [Obs.l 

€ON'STI-T0-TED,pp.  or  a.  Set;  fixed-  established; 
made  ;  elected  ;  appointed. 

CON'STI-TU-TED  AU-TIIOR'1-TIES,  re.  pi.  The 
magistrates  or  governors  of  a  people.  //.  More. 

€ON'STI-Tu-TER,  re.  One  who  constitutes  or  ap- 
points. 

eOlVSTl-TO-TING.ppr.  Setting  ;  establishing  ;  com- 
posing; electing;  appointing. 

€ON-STI-Tu'TION,  re.  The  act  of  constituting, 
enacting,  establishing,  or  appointing. 

2.  The  state  of  being;  that  form  of  being,  or  pe- 
-culiar  structure    and    connection    of   parts,   which 

makes  or  characterizes  a  system  or  body.  Hence, 
the  particular  frame  ov  temperament  of  the  human 
body  is  called  its  constitution.  We  speak  of  a  robust 
or  feeble  constitution ;  a  cold,  phlegmatic,  sanguine, 
or  irritable  constitution.  We  speak  of  the  constitution 
of  the  air,  or  other  substance  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
solar  system  ;  the  constitution  of  things. 

3.  The  frame  or  temper  of  mind,  affections,  or 
passions. 

4.  The  established  form  of  government  in  a  state, 
kingdom,  or  country ;  a  system  of  fundamental 
rules,  principles,  and  ordinances,  for  the  government 
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of  a  state  or  nation.  In  free  states,  the  constitution 
is  paramount  to  the  statutes  or  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  limiting  and  controlling  its  power;  and 
in  the  United  States,  tile  legislature  is  created,  and 
its  powers  designated,  by  the  constitution. 

5.  A  particular  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation,  made 
by  the  authority  of  any  superior,  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  ns,  the  constitutions  of  the  churches ;  the  novel    i 
constitutions  of  Justinian  and  his  successors. 

6.  A  system  of  fundamental  principles  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  rational  and  social  beings. 

The  New  Tetf-Arnent  is  ihe  moral  constitution  of  modern  «oclety. 

Grindte. 

€ON-STI-T0'TION-AL,  a.  Bred  or  inherent  in  the 
constitution,  or  in  the  natural  frame  of  body  or 
mind  ;  as,  a  constitutional  infirmity  ;  constttutionul 
ardor  or  dullness. 

2.  Consistent  with  the  constitution  ;  authorized  by 
the  constitution  or  fundamental  rules  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  legal. 


3.  Relating  to  the  constitution  ;  as,  a  constitutional 
doubt.  Paley. 

eON-STI-TO'TION-AL-IST,  re.  An  adherent  to  the 
constitution  of  government. 

2,  An  innovator  of  the  old  constitution,  or  a 
framer  or  friend  of  the  new  constitution,  in  France. 

Burke. 
eON-STf-Tu-TION-AL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being 
constitutional  ;  the  state  of   being  inherent  in  the 
natural  frame;  as,  the  constitutionality  of  tlisease. 
Coze.     Med.  Repository. 
2.  The  state  of  being  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  government,  or  of  being  authorized 
by  its  provisions. 

The  Judges  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have%ie 
power  ol  determining  the  constitutionality  of  laws. 

eON-STI-TO'TlON-AL-LY,    adv.      In    consistency 

with  the  constitution  or  frame  of  government. 
€ON-STI-T0'TION-A-RY,  a.    Constitutional.  [Bad.] 
eON-STI-TO'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  the 

constitution  of  the  country.  Bolingbroke. 

eON'STI-Tu-TIVE,  a.  That  constitutes,  forms,  or 
composes  ;  elemental ;  essential. 

The  constitutive  parts  of  a  schismatic  being  OV  esteem  of  him- 
self and  contempt  of  others.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Having  power  to  enact,  establish,  or  create ; 

instituting. 
€ON'STI-Tu-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  constitutive  man 

ner. 
€ON-STRaIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  contraindre ,•  It.  constrignere, 

cr  costringcre  ;  Sp.  conslrenir ;  Port,  constringir ;  from 

L.  constringp  ;   con  and  stringo,  to  strain,  to  bind 

See  Strain.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  strain  ;  to  press ;  to  urge  ;  to 

drive  ;   to  exert  force,  physical  or  moral,  either  in 

urging  to  action  or  in  restraining  it.     Hence, 

1.  To  compel  or  force  ;  to  urge  with  irresistible 
power,  or  with  a  power  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect. 

The  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me.  — Job  xxxii. 
I  was  constrained  to  uppenl  to  Cesar.  — Acts  xxviH. 
For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.  —  2  Cor.  v. 

2.  To  confine  by  force  ;  to  restrain  from  escape  or 
action  ;  to  repress. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hold  by  force  ;  to  press  ;  to  confine 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain  I  Cay. 

4.  To  constringe;  to  bind. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold.        Dryden. 

5.  To  tie  fast ;  to  bind  ;  to  chain  ;  to  confine. 

He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constrains.  Dryden 

6.  To  necessitate. 

Did  fate  or  we  the  adulterous  act  constrain?  Pope. 

7.  To  force  ;  to  ravish.     [JSTat  used.]  Shalt. 

8.  To  produce  in  opposition  to  nature ;  as,  a  con- 
strained voice  ;  constrained  notes.  Waller. 

€ON-STRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  constrained, 
forced,  or  repressed  ;  liable  to  constraint,  or  to  re- 
straint. Hooker. 

CON-STRATN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Urged  irresistibly  or 
powerfully;  compelled;  forced;  restrained;  con- 
fined ;  bound  ;  imorisoned  ;  necessitated. 

CON-STRaIN'ED-LY,  adv.  By  constraint ;  by  com- 
pulsion. Hooker. 

eON-STRAIN'ER,  re.    One  who  constrains. 

€ON-STRaIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Urging  with  irresisti- 
ble or  powerful  force  ;  compelling  ;  forcing  ;  repress- 
ing ;  confining  ;  holding  bv  force  ;  pressing;  binding. 

eON-STRAINT',  re.f  [Fr.  contrainte.] 

Irresistible  force,  or  its  effect ;  any  force  or  power, 
physical  or  moral,  which  compels  to  act  or  to  forbear 
action,  or  which  urges  so  strongly  as  to  produce  its 
effect  upon  the  body  or  mind ;  compulsion  ;  restraint ; 
confinement. 

Not  by  constraint,  bul  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Dryden. 

Feed  the  floclc  of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  con- 
straint, but  willingly. —  t  Pel.  v. 
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tlON-STRAINT'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  compel. 

Carew. 

€ON-STRI€T',  v.  U  [L.  constringo,  constrictum.  See 
Constrain.] 

To  draw  together ;  to  bind  ;  to  cramp  ;  to  draw 
into  a  narrow  compass  ;  hence,  to  contract  or  cause 
to  shrink.  Arbutfinot. 

CON-STIUCT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  together ;  bound ;  con- 
tracted. 

CON-STRICT' ING, ppr.  Drawing  together ;  binding ; 
contracting. 

CON-STRIC'TION,  n.  A  drawing  together  or  con- 
traction, by  means  of  some  inherent  power,  or  by 
spasm,  as  distinguished  from  compression,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  extraneous  bodies  ;  as,  the  constriction  of  a 
muscle  or  fiber.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  compression. 

CON-STRICT'OR,  7i.*  That  which  draws  together  or 
contracts.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  draws  to- 
gether or  closes  an  orifice  of  tile  body  ;  as,  the  con- 
strictor labiorum,  a  muscle  of  the  lips.  Encijc. 
5  2.  A  term  applied  to  large  serpents  which  crush 
their  prey  in  their  folds,  as  the  Boa  Constrictor,  &c. 

Brandc. 

CON-STRINGE',  (kon-strinj',)  v.  t.  [L.  constringo. 
See  Constrain.] 

To  draw  together ;  to  strain  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  contract ;  to  force  to  contract  itself. 

Strong  liquors  constringe,  harden  the  fibers,  and  coagulate  the 
fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

CON-STRtNG'.ED,  pp.    Contracted  ;  drawn  together. 

CON-STRING'ENT,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  con- 
tracting, binding,  or  compressing.    Bacon.    Thomson. 

€ON-STRlN<i'lNG,  ppr.  Drawing  or  compressing 
into  a  smaller  compass  ;  contracting;  binding. 

CON-STRUCT',  v.t.  [L.  construo,  construction ;  con 
^md  struo,  to  lay,  dispose,  or  set  in  order;  Sp.  con- 
struir;  Fr.  constmire :  Tt.  id.     See  Structure.] 

1.  To  put  together  the  parts  of  a  thing  in  their 
proper  place  and  order ;  to  build ;  to  furin  ;  as,  to 
construct  an  edifice 

2.  To  devise  and  compose  ;  as,  to  construct  a  new 
system  ;  or  simply  to  frame  or  form  ;  as,  to  construct 
a  telescope.  The  word  may  include  the  invention, 
with  the  formation,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
writer.  A  man  constructs  a  ship  according  to  a 
model ;  or  a  grammar  by  a  new  arrangement  of  prin- 
ciples ;  or  a  planetarium  of  a  new  form. 

3.  To  interpret  or  understand.     [See  Construe.] 

4.  To  construct  an  equation,  in  geometry,  is  to  form  a 
geometrical  figure  corresponding  to  the  equation. 

Stanley. 
CON-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Built ;   formed  ;   composed  ; 

compiled. 
CON-STRUCT'ER,  n.   One  who  constructs  or  frames. 
CON-STRUCT'ING,  ppr.     Building;  framing;   com- 
CON-STRUC'TION,  n.     [L.  constructs.]  [posing. 

1.  The  act  of  building,  or  of  devising  and  forming; 
fabrication. 

2.  The  form  of  building  ;  the  manner  of  putting 
together  the  parts  of  a  building,  a  machine,  or  a  sys- 
tem ;  structure  ;  conformation.  The  sailing  of  a  ship 
and  its  capacity  depend  chiefly  on  its  construction. 

3.  In  grammar,  syntax,  or'the  arrangement  and  con- 
nection of  words  in  a  sentence,  according  to  established 
usages,  or  the  practice  of  good  writers  and  speakers. 

4.  Sense;  meaning;  interpretation;  explanation; 
or  the  manner  of  understanding  the  arrangement  of 
words,  or  of  understanding  facts.  Let  us  find  the 
true  construction ;  or  let  us  give  the  author's  words  a 
sound,  rational,  consistent  construction.  What  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  this  affair,  or  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  ? 

5.  The  manner  of  describing  a  figure  or  problem 
in  geometry.  Johnson. 

The  drawing  of  such  lines,  such  figure,  &c,  as  are 
previously  necessary  for  making  any  demonstration 
appear  more  plain  and  undeniable.  Encyc. 

6.  The  construction  of  an  equation,  in  geometry,  is 
the  drawing  of  such  lines  antl  figures  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem.  Stanley.    Johnson. 

eON-STRUC'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  construc- 
tion ;  deduced  from  construction  or  interpretation. 
[Unusval.]  Waterland. 

CON-STRUC'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  construes  a 
writing  or  public  instrument. 

CON-STRUCT'IVE,  a.  By  construction;  created  or 
deduced  by  construction,  or  mode  of  interpretation  ; 
not  directly  expressed,  but  inferred  ;  as,  constructioc 
treason.  Blackstone. 


Stipulations,  expressed  or  implied,  formal  or  construct' 


Paley. 


eON-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  constructive  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  construction  or  interpretation ;  by 
fair  inference.  Chaunccy.     United  States. 

A  neutral  must  have  notice  of  a  blockade,  cither  actually  by  a 
formal  information,  cr  constructively  by  notice  to  his  govern- 
ment. Kent. 

CON-STRUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Among  phrenologist?, 
the  faculty  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  parts 
into  a  whole.  Combe. 

CON  -STRUCT'  CTRE,  (kon-strukt'yur,)  n.   An  edifice; 
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pile  ;  fabric.   [For  this.  Structure  is  more  generally 
used.]  Blackmore. 

CON'STRfjE,  j:.  t.     [L.  construo.     See  Construct.] 

1.  To  arrange  words  in  their  natural  order ;  to  re- 
duce from  a  transposed  to  a  natural  order,  so  as  to 
discover  the  sense  of  a  sentence  ;  hence,  to  interpret, 
and,  when  applied  to  a  foreign  language,  to  translate ; 
to  render  into  English  ;  as,  to  construe  Greek,  Latin, 
or  French. 

2.  To  interpret ;  to  explain  ;  to  show  or  to  under- 
stand the  meaning. 

1  pray  that  1  may  not  be  so  understood  or  construed.  Hooker. 
Thus  we  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own  words. 

Stillingjleet. 

€ON'STRiJ-.ED,  pp.  Arranged  in  natural  order ;  in- 
terpreted ;  understood  ;  translated. 

CON'STRU-ING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  natural  order; 
expounding;  interpreting;  translating. 

CON'STU-PRATE,  o.  t.  [L.  constupro  ;  con  and  stupro. 
To  violate  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  defile.  [to  ravish.] 

CON'STU-PRa-TEH,  2>P-     Debauched. 

CON'S'J'U-PRA-TLNG,  ppr.     Violating. 

CON-STU-PRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ravishing;  vi- 
olation ;  defilement.  Bp.  Hall. 

eON-SUB-SIST',«.  i.  To  subsist  together  [See  Sub- 
sist.] 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  (-stan'shal,)  a.  [L.  consub- 
stuntialis  ;  con  and  substantia.     See  Substance.] 

1.  Having  the  same  substance  or  essence  ;  coes- 
sential. 

The  orthodox  believe  the  Son  to  be  consitbslantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. Encyc. 

2.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 

It  continuedi  a  body  consubslanlial  with  ours.  Hooker. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  consubstantiation.  Barrow. 

CON-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY,  (-stan-she-al'e-ty,)  n. 
The  existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  coeternity  and  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father.  Hammond. 

2.  Participation  of  the  same  nature.         Johnson. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIATE,  v.  t.    [L.  con  and  substantia, 
substance.] 
To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

Johnson. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIaTE,  v.  i  To  profess  consub- 
stantiation. Dryden. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIa-TED,  pp.  United  in  a  common 
substance. 

CON-SUB-STAN'TIa-TING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  a  com- 
mon substance. 

CON-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION,  (-she-a'shun,)  n.  The 
union  of  the  body  of  our  blessed  Savior  with  the  sac- 
ramental element's'.  The  Lutherans  maintain  that, 
after  consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  present  with  the 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  which  is  called 
consubstantiation,  or  impanation.  Encyc. 

CON'SUE-TDDE,  n.     Custom  ;  usage.  Scott. 

CON-SUE-TO'DIN-AL,  a.     Customary. 

CON'SUL,  n.     [L.  consul,  from  consulo,  to  consult.] 

1.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  ancient  Roman  re- 
public, invested  with  regal  authority  for  one  year. 
There  were  two  consuls  annually  chosen  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  they  were 
elected  from  patrician  families  or  noblemen  ;  but,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own 
body,  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.     Encyc. 

2.  A  chief  magistrate,  among  the  French,  during 
their  revolution,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans.   Brande. 

3.  A  person  commissioned  by  a  king  or  state  to  re- 
side in  a  foreign  country  as  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive, to  protect  the  rights,  commerce,  merchants,  and 
seamen,  of  tiie  state,  antl  to  aitl  the  government  in  any 
commercial  transactions  with  such  foreign  country. 

4.  An  adviser.     [Ab£  well  authorized.]         Bacon. 
CON'SUL-AGE,  n.   A  duty  laid  by  the  British  Levant 

company  on   imports  and  exports  for  the  support  of 

the  company's  affairs.  Eton. 

CON'SUL-AR,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  consul ;  as,  consular 

power  :  consular  dignitv,  or  privileges. 
CON'SUL-ATE,  n.     [L.  consultant.]     The  office  of  a 

consul.  Addison. 

[  This  is  applicable  to  modern  co7isuls,  as  well  as  to 

the  Roman.] 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  extent  of  a  consul's  authority. 

3.  The  residence  of  a  consul.  •  [Kent. 
CON'SUL  GEN'ER-AL,  n.     A  consul,  in  tlie  commer- 
cial sense,  appointed  for  several  places  or  over  several 
consuls.                                                         Encyc.  Am. 

eON'SUL-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  consul  ;  or  the 
term  of  his  office ;  applicable  only  to  Roman  consuls. 

CON-SULT',  v.  i.  [L.  consulto,  from  consulo,  to  con- 
sult, to  ask  counsel.    The  last  syllable  may  be  from 

^i  - 
the  Ar.  ^L*  saala,  Heb.  Ch.  Sam.  Eth.  hxv,  to  ask.] 
1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another,  by  a 
statement  of  fr.cts  and  suitable  inquiries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  one's  own  judgment ;  followed  by 
with. 

Rehoboa      sonsulted  with  the  old  men.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

Daviu  consulted  with  the  captains  of  thousands.  —  I  Chron.  xiii. 
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2.  To  take  counsel  together;  to  seek  opinions  and 
advice  by  mutual  statements,  inquiries,  and  reason- 
ings ;  to  deliberate  in  common. 

The  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  fit  T^ttarus  to  death. 
John  xii. 

3.  To  consider  with  deliberation.    Lnlce  xiv. 
CON-SULT',  v.  t.     To  ask    advice  of;    to   seek  the 

opinion  of  another,  as  a  guide  to  one's  own  judg- 
ment ;  as,  to  consult  a  friend  or  parent. 

2.  To  seek  for  information,  or  facts,  in  something  ; 
as  by  examining  books  or  papers.  Thus,  I  consulted 
several  authors  on  the  subject ;  I  consulted  the  official 
documents. 

3.  To  regard  ;  to  have  reference  or  respect  to,  in 
judging  or  acting ;  to  decide  or  to  act  in  favor  of. 
We  are  to  consult  the  necessities,  rather  than  the 
pleasures,  of  life.  We  are  to  consult  public  as  well 
as  private  interest.  He  consulted  iiis  own  safety  in 
flight. 

Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.  Franklin. 

4.  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house,  by  cutting  off  many 
people.  —  Hah.  ii. 

{This  sense  is  unusual,  and  not  to  be  countenanced.] 
CON-SULT',  n.     The  act  of  consulting;  the  effect  of 
consultation  ;  determination  ;  a  council,  or  deliber- 
ating assembly.  Dryden.     Bacon. 

This  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  except  in 
poetry.  It  would  be  naturally  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  the  poets  accent  the  last. 
CON-SULT-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  consulting ;  de- 
liberation of  two  or  more  persons,  with  a  view  to 
some  decision. 


2.  A  meeting  of  persons  to  consult  together;  a 
council  for  deliberation,  as  of  legal  counsel  retained  in 
a  cause,  or  of  physicians  in  a  dangerous  disease. 

Wiseman. 
Writ  of  consultation  ,•  in  law,  a  writ  awarded  by  a 
superior  court,  to  return  a  cause  which  had  been  re- 
moved by  prohibition  from  the  court  Christian  to  its 
original  jurisdiction ;  so  called,  because  the  judges, 
on  consultation,  find  the  prohibition  ill  founded. 

Bhiclsslone. 

€ON-SULT'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  privilege  of 
consulting.  Bramhall. 

CON-SULT'ED,  pp.  Asked  ;  inquired  of,  for  opinion 
or  advice;  regarded. 

CON-SULT'ER,  n.  One  who  consults,  or  asks  coun- 
sel or  information  ;  as,  a  consultcr  with  familiar 
spirits.     Dent,  xviii. 

eON-SULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Asking  advice  ;  seeking 
information  ;  deliberating  and  inquiring  mutually  ; 
regarding. 

CON-SOM'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Consume.]  That  may 
be  consumed  ;  possible  to  be  destroyed,  dissipated, 
wasted,  or  spent;  as,  asbestos  is  not  consumable  by 
fire.  Wdkins. 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  consumable  commodities. 

Locke. 

CON-SOME',  v.  t.  [L.  consumo ;  con  and  sumo,  to 
take.  So,  in  English,  \Ve  say,  it  takes  up  time, 
that  is,  it  consumes  time.  Sp.  consumir;  It.  consu- 
■marc ;  Fr.  consumer.     Class  Sin.] 

1.  To  destroy,  by  separating  the  parts  of  a  thing, 
by  decomposition,  as  by  fire,  or  by  eating,  devour- 
ing, and  annihilating  the  form  of  a  substance.  Fire 
consumes  wood,  coal,  stubble  ;  animals  consume  flesh 
and  vegetables. 

2.  To  destroy  by  dissipating  or  by  use  ;  to  expend  ; 
to  waste  ;  to  squander  ;  as,  to  consume  an  estate. 

Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  con* 
eurne  it  upon  your  lusts.  — James  iv. 

3.  To  spend  ;  to  cause  to  pass  away,  as  time  ;  as, 
to  consume  the  day  in  idleness. 

Their  days  did  he  consume  in  vanity.  —  Ps.  lxxviii. 

4.  To  cause  to  disappear ;  to  waste  slowly. 

My  flesh  is  consumed  away.  —  Job  xxxviii. 

5.  To  destroy ;  to  bring  to  utter  ruin  ;  to  exter- 
minate. 

Let  me  alone  —  that  1  may  consume  them.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

€ON-S0ME',  v.  i.  To  waste  away  slowly;  to  be 
exhausted. 

Their  flesh.— their  eyes— their  tongue  shall  consume  away.  — 

Zech.  xiv. 
The  wicked  shall  perish  —  they  shall  consume.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 

CON-SuM'£D,  pp.     Wasted  ;   burnt  up  ;    destroyed  ; 

dissipated  ;  squandered  ;  expended. 
CON-SO  M'ER,    n.     One     who    consumes,     spends, 

wastes,  or  destroys  ;  that  which  consumes. 
CON-SOM'ING,  ppr.    Burning;  wasting;  destroying; 

expending  ;  eating ;  devouring. 
2.  a.    That  destroys. 

The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  — Deul.  iv. 

CON-SUM'MaTE  or  CON'SUM-MaTE,  v.  t.     [L. 
consurnmo,  consummatus  :  con  and  summo,  from  sum- 
ma,  sum  ;  Fr.  consummer ;  Sp.  cousumar.     See  Sum.] 
To  end  ;   to  finish   by  completing  what  was  in- 
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tended  ;  to  perfect ;  to  bring  or  carry  to  the  utmost 
point  or  degree. 

He  had  a  mind  to  consummate  the  happiness  of  the  day.  Taller. 

eON-SUM'MATE,  a.  Complete  ;  perfect ;  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  or  degree  ;  as,  consummate  great- 
ness or  felicity. 

eON-SUM'MX-TED  or  CON'SUM-MA-TED,  pp. 
Completed  :  perfected  ;  ended. 

€ON-SUM'MATE-LY,  adv.     Completely  ;  perfectly. 

Warlon. 

CON-SUM'Ma-TING  or  eON'SUM-MA-TING,  ppr. 
Completing  ;  accomplishing  ;  perfecting. 

CON-SIJM-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  consummate.] 

1.  Completion  ;  end  ;  perfection  of  a  work,  pro- 
cess, or  scheme.  Addison. 

2.  The  end  or  completion  of  the  present  system  of 
things  ;  the  end  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

3.  Death  ;  the  end  of  life.  Shah. 
Consummation    of  marriage ;    the    most    intimate 

union  of  the  sexes,  which  completes  the  connubial 
relation. 
€ON-SUiUP'TrON,  n.t  [L.  consumptio.  See  Consume.] 

1.  The  act  of  consuming ;  waste  ;  destruction  by 
burning,  eating,  devouring,  scattering,  dissipation, 
slow  decay,  or  by  passing  away,  as  time ;  as,  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  of  food,  of  commodities  or 
estate,  of  time,  &c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  not  suffered  any  considerable  diminution 
or  consumption.  Woodward. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  wasting  of  flesh  ;  a  gradual  decay 
or  diminution  of  the  body  ;  a  word  of  extrusive  signi- 
fication. But  particularly,  the  disease  called  phthis'is 
pidmonalis,  pulmonic  consumption,  a  disease  seated 
in  the  lungs,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever,  cough,  &x. 

CON-SUMP'TIVE,  a.  Destructive;  wasting;  ex- 
hausting ;  having  the  quality  of  consuming,  or  dis- 
sipating ;  as,  a  long,  consumptive  war.        Addison. 

2.  Affected  with  a  consumption  or  pulmonic  dis- 
ease ;  as,  consumptive  lungs  ;  or  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption ;  tending  to  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  ;  ap- 
plied to  tlie  incipient  state  of  the  disease,  or  to  a  constitu- 
tion predisposed  to  it. 

€ON-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  tending  to 
consumption.  Bcddoes. 

eON-StJMP'TIVE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  con- 
sumptive, or  a  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

CON-TAB'lJ-LATE,   v.   t.      [L.    contabulo ;    con  and 
tabula.] 
To  floor  with  boards.  Oayton. 

eON-TAB'tr-LA-TED,  pp.     Floored  with  boards. 

CON-TAB'IJ-LA-TlNG,  ppr.     Flooring  with  boards. 
,   CON-TAB-lf-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  laying  with 
boards,  or  of  flooring. 

GON'T  ACT,  7t.  [L.  contactus,  from  contingo,  to  touch  ; 
con  and  tango,  to  touch,  originally  tago ;  Gr.  Otyu. 
See  Touch.] 

A  touching;  touch;  close  union  or  juncture  of 
bodies.  Two  bodies  come  in  contact  when  they  meet 
without  any  sensible  intervening  space  ;  the  parts 
that  touch  are  called  the  points  of  contact. 

CON-T ACTION,  n.     The  act  of  touching.    Brown. 

CON-Ta'GION,  (-ti'jun,)  n.  t  [L.  conlagio,  from  the 
root  of  contingo,  tango,  primarily,  tago,  to  touch.] 

1.  Literally,  a  touch  or  touching.  Hence,  the 
communication  of  a  disease  by  contact,  or  the  mat- 
ter communicated.  More  generally,  that  subtile  mat- 
ter which  proceeds  from  a  diseased  person  or  body, 
ard  communicates  the  disease  to  another  person,  as 
in  cases  of  small-pox,  measles,  &c,  diseases  which 
are  communicated  without  contact.  This  contagion 
proceeds  from  the  breath  of  the  diseased,  from  the 
perspiration  or  other  excretions. 

2.  That  which  communicates  evil  from  one  to 
another;  infection;  that  which  propagates  mischief ; 
as,  the  contagion  of  vice  or  of  evil  examples.  Milton. 

3.  Pestilence ;  a  pestilential  disease ;  venomous 
exhalations.  Shale. 

eON-TA'GION-.ED,  (kon-ta'jund,)  a.  Affected  by 
contagion. 

CON-TA'GION-IST,  re.  One  who  believes  in  the 
contagious  character  of  certain  diseases,  as  the 
plague,  &.c. 

eON-TA'ftlOTJS,  a.t  Containing  or  generating  conta- 
gion ;  catching  ;  that  may  be  communicated  by  con- 
tact, or  by  a  subtile  excreted  matter ;  as,  a  contagious 
disease. 

2.  Poisonous  ;  pestilential ;  containing  contagion  ; 
as,  contagious  air  ;  contagious  clothing. 

3.  Containing  mischief  that  may  be  propagated; 
as,  contagious  example. 

4.  That  may  be  communicated  from  one  U  anoth- 
er, or  maj'  excite  like  affections  in  others. 

His  genius  rendered  his  courage  more  contagious.         Wirt. 

€ON-TA'GIOUS-LY,  adv.     By  contagion. 

CON-TA'tJIOUS-NESS,  it.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
tagious. 

CON-TAIN',  v.  r,  [L.  continco  ;  con  and  tcneo,  to  hold  ; 
It.  contenere  ;  Fr.  contcnir ;  Sp.  contener.  See  Tenet, 
Tenure.] 

1.  To  hold,  as  a  vessel  ;  as,  the  vessel  contains  a 
gallon.  Hence,  to  have  capacity ;  to  be  able  to 
hold  ;  applied  to  an  empty  vessel. 
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2.  To  comprehend  ;  to  hold  within  specified  limits. 

Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

3.  To  comprehend ;  to  comprise.  The  history  of 
Livy  contains  a  hundred  and  forty  books. 

4.  To  hold  within  limits  prescribed ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  withhold  from  trespass  or  disorder. 

The  king's  person  contains  the  unruly  people  from  evil  occasions. 

[Obs.)  Spenser. 

Fear  not,  my  lord  ;    we  can  contain  ourselves.  Slmk. 

5.  To  include.  This  article  is  not  contained  in  the 
account.  This  number  does  not  contain  the  article 
specified. 

6.  To  inclose  ;  as,  this  cover  or  envelop  contains 
a  letter. 

CON-TAIN',  v.  i.     To  live  in  continence  or  chastity. 
Arbuthntit  and  Pope.     1  Cor.  vii. 

CON-TaIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  contained  or 
comprised.  Boyle. 

CON-TaIN'JED,  pp.  Held  ;  comprehended ;  com- 
prised ;  included  ;  inclosed. 

€ON-TAIN'ER,  n.     That  which  contains. 

CON-TAIN'ING,  ppr.  Holding;  having  capacity  to 
hold  ;  comprehending  ;  comprising  ;  including  ;  in- 
closing. 

CON-TAM'I-NATE,  v.  U  [L.  contamino  ;  con  and  ant. 
tamino.  Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  NDffl  to  defile.  Class 
Dm,  No.  19.] 

To  corrupt  the  purity  or  excellence  of;  to  pol- 
lute ;  as,  to  contaminate  the  blood.  It  is  employed, 
usually,  in  a  figurative  stnse  ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish  ; 
to  taint.  Lewdness  contaminates  character  ;  coward- 
ice contaminates  honor. 

Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  Sliale. 

CON-TAM'I-NATE,  a.     Polluted  ;  defiled  ;  corrupt. 

eON-TAM'I-NA-TED,  pp.  Polluted  ;  defiled  ;  tar- 
nished. 

CON-TAM'I-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  o.  Polluting  ;  defiling  ; 
tarnishing. 

€ON-TAM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  polluting ;  pol- 
lution ;  defilement  ;  taint. 

€ON-TAM'I-NA-TIVE,  a.     Adapted  to  contaminate. 

CON'TECK,  n.  Quarrel;  contention.  [JVot  Eng- 
lish.] Spenser. 

€ON-TEe'TION,  re.     [L.  contego.] 

A  covering.     [JVni  used.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

eON-TEM'ER-A-TED,  a.     Violated  ;  polluted. 

CON-TEMN',  (-tern,)  v.  «.t[L.  contemno  ;  con  and  temno, 


to  despise  ;  It.  contemner ;  Ar. 
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away,  to  despise.    Class  Dm,  No.  1,  4.] 

1.  To  despise  ;  to  consider  and  treat  as  mean  and 
despicable ;  to  scorn. 

In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned.  —  Ps.  xv. 

2.  To  slight ;  to  neglect  as  unworthy  of  regard  ;  to 
reject  with  disdain. 

Wherefore  do  the  wicked  contemn  God  F  —  Ps.  x. 
They  contemn  the  counsel  of  the  Most  High.  —  Ps.  cvii. 

CON-TEM'N-ED,  (kon-temd',)  pp.  Despised  ;  scorned  ; 
slighted  ;  neglected,  or  rejected  with  disdain. 

CON-TEM'NER,  n.  One  who  contemns  ;  a  despiser ; 
a  scorner. 

CON-TEM'NING,  ppr.  Despising  ;  slighting  as  vile 
or  despicable  ;  neglecting  or  rejecting,  as  unworthy 
of  regard. 

eON-TEM'PER,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  contempero  ;  con  and 
tempera,  to  mix  or  temper.     See  Temper.] 

To  moderate  ;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mix- 
ture with  opposite  or  different  qualities  ;  to  temper. 
The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat.  Ray. 

CON-TEM'PER-A-MENT,  re.  Moderated  or  qualified 
degree  ;  a  degree  of  any  quality  reduced  to  that  of 
another  ;  temperament.  Derham. 

eON-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  t.  [See  Contemper.]  To 
temper  ;  to  reduce  the  quality  of,  by  mixing  some- 
thing opposite  or  different ;  to  moderate. 

Brown.     Wiseman. 

CON-TEM-PER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  a 
quality  by  admixture  of  the  contrary  ;  the  act  of  mod- 
erating or  tempering.  Brown. 

2.  Temperament ;  proportionate  mixture  ;  as,  the 
contemperament  of  humors  in  different  bodies.  Hale. 

[Instead  of  these  words,  Temper  and  Tempera- 
ment are  now  generally  used.] 

CON-TEM'PER-A-TURE,  n.  Like  temperature  or 
temperament. 

eON-TEJl'PLATE  or  CON'TEM-PLATE,  v.tA  [L. 
eontemplor.  If  m  is  radical,  see  Class  Din,  No.  3, 
4,  35.] 

1.  1  o  view  or  consider  with  continued  attention  ; 
to  study  ;  to  meditate  on.  This  word  expresses  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  but  sometimes  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  eyes  ;  as,  to  contemplate  the  heavens. 
More  generally,  the  act  of  the  mind  only  is  intended  ; 
as,  to  contemplate  the  wouders  of  redemption  ;  to  con- 
template the  state  of  the  nation  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. 

Teach  me  to  contemplate  thy  grace.         Mrs.  Delany. 
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2.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  in  reference  to  a 
future  act  or  event ;  to  intend. 

A  decree  nf  the  national  assembly  of  Prance,  June  26  .792, 
contemplates  a  supply  from  the  United  States  of  four  mdlioni 
of  livres. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  information  con- 
templated by  those  resoluiions.  Hamilton's  Report. 

If  a  treaty  cunLiins  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  stale  of 
future  war.  Kent'e  Commentaries. 

CON-TEM'PLATE  or  CON'TEM-PLATE,  v.  i.  To 
think  studiously  ;  to  study  ;  to  muse  ;  to  meditate  ; 
as,  he  delights  to  contemplate  on  the  works  of  crea- 
tion. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TED  or  CON'TEM-PLA  TED,  pp. 
or  a.  ConsiJ»red  with  attention ;  medilaed  on  ; 
intended. 

€ON-TEM'PLA-TlNG  or  CON'TEM-PLA-TING, ;./»-. 
Considering  with  i-ontinued  attention  ;  meditating 
on  ;  musing. 

CON-TEM-PLA'TION,  re.     [L.  contemplatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  mind  'n  considering  with  atten- 
tion ;  meditation  ;  study  ,  continued  attention  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  subject. 

Contemplation  is  keeping  the  idea,  brought  into  the  mind,  some 
lime  actually  in  view.  Locke. 

2.  Holy  meditation  ;  attention  to  sacred  things;  a 
particular  application  of  the  foregoing  definition. 

To  have  in  contemplation  ;  to  intend  or  purpose,  or 
to  have  under  consideration. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIST,  re.     One  who  contemplates. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIVE,  a.  Given  to  contemplation,  or 
continued  application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject ;  stu- 
dious ;  thoughtful ;  as,  a  contemplative  philosopher  or 
mind. 

2.  Employed  in  study  ;  as,  a  contemplative  life. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  study,  or  a  studious 
habit ;  as,  a  contemplative  look.  Denham. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation  ;  as, 
the  contemplative  faculty  of  man.  Ray. 

CON-TEM'PLA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  With  contemplation ; 
attentively;  thoughtfully;  with  deep  attention. 

CON'TEM-PLa-TOR,  re.  One  who  contemplates ;  one 
employed  in  study  or  meditation ;  an  inquirer  after 
knowledge.  Ralegh.     Brown. 

€ON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS,  a.  [See  Cotemporarit.] 
Living  or  being  at  the  same  time. 

eON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  At  the  same 
time  with  some  other  event. 

CON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  contemporaneous.  Oliddon. 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS,  re.  Existence  at  the  same 
time.  Howell. 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.  [It.  Sp.  contemporaneo  ;  Fr 
contemporain  ;  L.  contcmporalhs ;  con  and  temporalis, 
temporarius,  from  tempus,  time.  For  the  sake  of  ea- 
sier pronunciation,  and  a  more  agreeable  sound,  this 
word  is  often  changed  to  Cotemporarv  ;  and  this  is 
the  preferable  word.] 

Coetaneous;  living  at  the  same  time,  applied  to 
persons  ;  being  or  existing  at  the  same  time,  applied 
to  things  ,*  as,  contemporary  kings  ;  contemporary  events, 
[See  Cotimporary,  the  preferable  word.] 

CON-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  n.  One  who  lives  at  the  same 
time  with  another ;  as,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  con- 
temporaries. 

CON-TEM'PO-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  make  contemporary; 
to  place  in  the  same  age  or  time.     [  Obs.]      Brown 

CON-TEM'PO-RiZ-jED,  pp.  Placed  in  the  same  time 
or  age. 

CON-TEM'PO-RlZ-ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  the  same 
time. 

CON-TEMPT',  (kon-temt',)  re.  [L.  contemptus.  See 
Contemn.] 

1.  The  act  of  despising;  the  act  of  viewing  or  con- 
sidering and  treating  as  mean,  vile,  and  worthless  ; 
disdain  ;  hatred  of  what  is  mean  or  deemed  vile. 
This  word  is  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  a 
mean  opinion  which  the  language  affords. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  contempt  of  which  is 
great.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised  ;  whence,  in  a  scrip- 
tural sense,  shame,  disgrace. 

Some  shall  awake  to  everlasting  contempt.  — Dan.  xii. 

3.  In  law,  disobedience  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  a 
court,  which  is  a  punishable  offense. 

eON-TEMPT'I-BLE,  a.t  [L.  contemptibilis.] 

1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  that  deserves  scorn  or  dis- 
dain ;  despicable  ;  mean  ;  vile.  Intemperance  is  a 
contemptible  vice.  No  plant  or  animal  is  so  contempt- 
ible as  not  to  exhibit  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  pride  that 
leads  to  dueling  is  a  contemptible  passion. 

2.  Apt  to  despise  ;  contemptuous.    [Not  legitimate.] 

Slial:. 

€ON-TEMPT'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
contemptible,  or  of  being  despised ;  despicableness  ; 
meanness  ;  vileness. 

CON-TEMPT'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  contemptible  man- 
ner ;  meanly  ;  in  a  manner  deserving  of  contempt. 

eON-TE.MPT'U-OUS,  a.  Manifesting  or  expressing 
contempt  or  disdain  ;  scornful ;  as,  contemptuous  lan- 
guage or  manner;  a  contemptuous  opinion  Applied 
to  men,  apt  to  despise  ;  haughty  ;  insolent ;  as,  a  na- 
tion proud,  severe,  contemptuous.  Milton 
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The    aposiles    una    most    err 
treated   contemptuously. 


€ON-TEMPT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  contemptuous 
manner  ;  with  scorn  or  disdain  ;  despitefuily. 

;nt  Christiana   were  poor,    and 
Taylor. 

CON-TEMPT' U-OUS-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  con- 
tempt; act  of  contempt;  insolence;  scornfulness ; 
haughtiness. 

CON-TEND',  v.  i.  [L.  contendo;  con  and  tendo,  to 
stretch,  from  teneo,  Gr.  reipo).     See  Tend,  Tenet.] 

1.  To  strive,  or  to  strive  against;  to  struggle  in  op- 
position. 

Distress  not  the  MoaLites,  nor  contend  with  them  in  battle.  — 
Deut.  ii. 

2.  To  strive  ;  to  use  earnest  efforts  to  obtain,  or  to 
defend  and  preserve. 

You  sit  above,  rtud  see  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow.  Dryden. 

Ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  —  Jude  3. 

3.  To  dispute  earnestly  ;  to  strive  in  debate. 

They  that  were  of  Ih*  circumcision  contended  witli  him.  — Acts 
xi.     Job  ix. 

4.  To  reprove  sharply ;  to  chide  ;  to  strive  to  con- 
vince and  reclaim. 

Then  contended  I  with  the  rulers.  —  Neh.  xiii. 

5.  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to  punish. 

The  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire.  —  Amos  vii. 

6.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute  fiercely ;  to  wrangle. 
The  parties  contend  about  trifles. 

To  contend  for  ;  to  strive  to  obtain  ;  as,  two  compet- 
itors contend  for  the  prize. 
eON-TEND',  v.  t.     To  dispute  ;  to  contest. 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome.    Dryden. 

This  transitive  use  of  contend  is  not  strictly  legiti- 
mate.   The  phrase  is  elliptical,  for  being  understood 
after  contend;  but  it  is  adfl   _>sible  in  poetry. 
CON-TEND'ED,  pp.    Urg^d  in  argument  or  debate  ; 

disputed;  contested. 
CON-TEND'ENT,  n.     An  antagonist  or  opposer. 

&  Estrange. 
CON-TEND'ER,  n.      One  who  contends  ;    a  combat- 
ant ;  a  champion.  Locke.     Watts. 
€ON-TENI)'ING,  ppr.      Striving;    struggling   to  op- 
pose ;  debating  ;  urging  in  argument ;  quarreling. 

2.  a.  Clashing;    opposing;   rival;    as,   contending 
claims  or  interests. 
eON-TEN'E-MENT,  n.     [con  and  tenement.]      Land 
or  freehold  contiguous  to  a  tenement. 

Blackstone.     Norm.  Diet. 
CON-TENT',  a.     [L.  contentus,   from  continear,  to  be 
held  ;  con  and  tenco,  to  hold.] 

Literally,  held,  contained  within  limits;  hence, 
quiet ;  not  disturbed  ;  having  a  mind  at  peace  ;  easy  ; 
satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine,  object,  or  oppose. 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace.  Pope. 

Having-  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. —  1 
Tnu.  vi. 

CON-TENT',  v.tf  To  satisfy  the  mind;  to  make 
quiet,  so  as  to  stop  complaint  or  opposition  ;  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  make  easy  in  any  situation ;  used  chiefly 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Do  not  content  yourselves  with  obscure  and  confused  idea*,  where 
clearer  are  to  be  obtained.  Watts. 

Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released  Earabbas. — 
Mark    xv. 


2.  To  please  or  gratify. 


Shale. 


CON-TENT',  n.  Rest  or  quietness  of  the  mind  in  the 
present  condition  ;  satisfaction  which  holds  the  mind 
in  peace,  restraining  complaint,  opposition,  or  further 
desire,  and  often  implying  a  moderate  degree  of  hap- 
piness. 

A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secured, 

By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allured.  Smith. 

2.  Acquiescence  ;    satisfaction  without  examina- 
tion. 

The  style  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Pope. 

3.  The  power  of  containing  ;    capacity  ;    extent 
within  limits  ;  as,  a  ship  of  great  content.      Bacon. 

[Hut  in  this  sense  the  plural  is  generally  used.] 

4.  Tile  term  used  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  Eng- 
land, to  express  an  assent  to  a  hill  or  motion. 

CON-TENT-A'TION,  ;*.  Content ;  satisfaction.  [Obs.] 

Arbuthnot. 

€ON-TENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Satisfied  ;  quiet ;  easy  in 
mind  ;  not  complaining,  opposing,  or  demanding 
more.  The  good  man  is  contented  with  his  lot.  It  is 
ou'  duty  to  be  contented  with  the  dispensations  of 
¥  ovidence. 

C  N-TENT'ED-LY,  ada.  In  a  contented  manner; 
quietly;  without  concern. 

CON-TENT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  resting  in  mind  ; 
quiet ;  satisfaction  of  mind  with  any  condition  or 
event.  Walton. 

CON-TENT'FIJL,  a.  Full  of  contentment.  [Not 
used.]  Barrow. 

€ON-TEN'TION,  n.     [L.  covtentio.     See  Contend.] 
1.  Strife ;  struggle  ;'  a  violent  effort  to  obtain  some- 
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thing,  or  to  resist  a  person,  claim,  or  injury ;  con- 
test ;  quarrel. 

Multitudes  lost  Iheir  lives  in  a  tumult  raised  by  contention  among 
the  partisans  of  the  several  colore.  Adam. 

2.  Strife  in  words  or  debate;  quarrel;  angry  con- 
test ;  controversy. 

Avoid   foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and 

strivings  about  the  law.  —  Tit.  iii. 
A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention.  —  Prov.  xviii. 

3.  Strife  or  endeavor  to  excel ;  emulation.    Sltuk. 

4.  Eagerness  ;  zeal  ;  ardor  ;  vehemence  of  en- 
deavor.    [  Obs.] 

This  is  an  end  worthy  of  our  utmost  contention  to  obtain. 

Rogers. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS,  (kon-ten'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  conten- 
tion; ,*  It.  conteniioso.] 

1.  Apt  to  contend  ;  given  to  angry  debate  ;  quar- 
relsome ;  perverse. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman 
arealike.  — Prov.  xxvii. 

2.  Relating  to  contention  in  law  ;  relating  to  liti- 
gation ;  having  power  to  decide  causes  between  con- 
tending parties  ;  as,  a  court  of  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion. Blackstone. 

3.  Exciting  or  adapted  to  provoke  contention  or 
disputes  ;  as,  a  contentious  subject.  Milner. 

€ON-TEN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  contentious  man- 
ner ;  quarrelsomely  ;  perversely.  Brown. 

CON-TEN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  con- 
tend ;  proneness  to  contest ;  perverseness  ;  quarrel- 
someness. Bentley. 

CON-TENT'LESS,  a.  Discontented  ;  dissatisfied  ;  un- 
easy. Shale. 

€ON-TENT'LY,  adv.     In  a  contented  way.     [Obs.] 

CON-TENT' MENT,  n.     [Fr.  contentement.] 

1.  Content ;  a  resting  or  satisfaction  of  mind  with- 
out disquiet ;  acquiescence. 

Contentment,  without  external  honor,  is  humility.  Grew. 

Godliness,  with  contentment,  is  g-reat  gain.  —  1  Tim.  vi. 

2.  Gratification. 


CON'TENTS  or  CON-TENTS',  n.  pi.  That  which  is 
contained  ;  the  thing  or  things  held,  included,  or 
comprehended  within  a  limit  or  line  ;  as,  the  contents 
of  a  cask  or  bale  ;  of  a  room  or  a  ship  ;  the  contents  of 
a  book  or  writing. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
cluded in  „crtain  lines.  Barlcto. 

3.  Heads  of  what  a  book  contains ;  an  index. 
CON-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  con  and  terminus.] 

Capable  of  the  same  bounds.  fVotton. 

CON-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     Having  the  same  bounds. 

B.  Jonson. 
CON-TERM'IN-OUS,  j  a.      [L.  conterminus ,  con  and 
eON-TERM'IN-AL,     j      terminus,  a  border.] 

Bordering  upon  ;   touching  at  the  boundary  ;  con- 
tiguous ;  as,  a  people  conterminous  to  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory. 
CON-TER-RA'NE-AN,     1  a.     [L.   conterraneus ;    con 
eON-TER-RA'NE-OUS,  j       and  terra,  country.] 

Being  of  the  same  country.     [Not  used.]       Diet. 
CON-TES-SE-R.VTION,  n.     Assembly  ;  collection. 
CON-TEST', v.  t.     [Fr.  contestcr,  to  dispute.    The  Sp. 
and  Port,  contestar,  and  L.  contestor,  have  a  different 
sense,  being  equivalent  to  the  Eng.  attest.  See  Test.] 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  strive  earnestly  to  hold  or  main- 
tain ;  to  struggle  to  defend.  The  troops  contested 
every  inch  of  ground. 

2.  To  dispute  ;  to  argue  in  opposition  to ;  to  con- 
trovert;  to  litigate;  to  oppose;  to  call  in  question ; 
as,  the  advocate  contested  every  point. 

None  have  contested  the  proportion  of  these  ancient  pieces. 

Dryden. 

CON-TEST',  o. }.  To  strive ;  to  contend  ;  followed  by 
with. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  contesting 
wiOi  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.  Burnet. 

2.  To  vie ;  to  emulate. 
Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest.  Pope. 

€ON'TEST,  71.  t  Strife  ;  struggle  for  victory,  superior- 
ity, or  in  defense  ;  struggle  in  arms.  All  Europe  en- 
gaged in  the  contest  against  France.  The  contest  was 
furious. 

2.  Dispute  ;  debate ;  violent  controversy ;  strife  in 
argument. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamors,  and  brawling  lan- 
guage. Walts. 

CON-TEST' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  disputed  or  de- 
bated ;  disputable  ;  controvertible. 
€ON-TEST'A-BLE-NESS,   n.      Possibility   of  being 

contested. 
CON-TEST-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  contesting ;  strife ; 
dispute. 

After  years  spent  m  domestic  contestations,  she  found  means  to 
withdraw.  Clarenrlon. 

2.  Testimony  ;  proof  by  witnesses.  Barrow. 

CON-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disputed. 
CON-TEST'ING,  ppr.     Disputing. 
CON-TEST'ING,  n.     The  act  of  contending.  Baxter. 
€ON-TEST'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  contending  manner. 
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CON-TEST'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  disputed.  Hill. 

CON-TEX',  v.  t.     To  weave  together.     [JVot  used.] 

Boyle. 

CON'TEXT,  n.  [L.  contextus,  from  contexo  ;  con  and 
texo,  to  weave.] 

The  general  series  or  composition  of  a  discourse ; 
more  particularly,  the  parts  of  a  discourse  which  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  sentence  quoted  ;  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  near  the  text,  either  before  it  or 
after  it.  The  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  often 
illustrated  by  the  context. 

CON-TEXT',  a.   Knit  or  woven  together;  close  ;  firm. 

De.rham. 

€ON-TEXT',  v.  t.     To  knit  together.     [Not  used.] 

CON-TEXT'LT-RAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  contexture,  or 
to  the  human  frame.  Smith. 

CON-TEXT'liRE,  (kon-text'yur,)  n.  The  interweav- 
ing several  parts  into  one  body  ;  the  disposition  and 
union  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  thing,  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  composition  of  parts  ;  constitu- 
tion ;  as,  a  silk  of  admirable  contexture. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture  ;  his  limbs  rather  sturdy 
than  dainty.  Wotlon. 

CON-TEXT'UR-ED,  a    Woven  ;  formed  into  texture. 
CON-TIG-Na'TION,   n.      [L.    contignatio ;    con  and 
tignum,  a  beam.] 

1 .  A  frame  of  beams  ;  a  story.  Wotton. 

2.  The  act  of  framing  together,  or  uniting  beams 
in  a  fabric.  Burke. 

CON-TI-Gu'I-TY,  n.  [See  Contiguous.]  Actual 
contact  of  bodies  ;  a  touching.  Hale. 

CON-TIG'  IJ-O  US,  a.  t  [L.  contiguus  ;  con  and  tango, 
tago,  to  touch.] 

Touching ;  meeting  or  joining  at  the  surface  or 
border  ;  as,  two  contiguous  bodies  or  countries. 

The  houses  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  contiguous.  Encyc. 

This  word  is    sometimes  used  in   a  wider  sense, 

though  not  with  strict  propriety,  for  adjacent,  or  near, 

without  being  absolutely  in  contact. 
Usually  followed  by  to.    Bacon  uses  with,  but  he 

has  not  been  followed. 
eON-TIG'tJ-OUS-LY,  adv.     In   a  manner  to  touch  ; 

without  intervening  space.  Dryden. 

€ON-TIG'U_-OUS-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  contact ;  close 

union  of  surfaces  or  borders. 
CON'TI-NENCE,    j  n.     [L.  continentia,  from  contineo, 
CON'TI-NEN-CY,  ]     to  hold,  or  withhold;  con  and 

teneo,  to  hold.     See  Tenet.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  restraint  which  a  person 
imposes  upon  his  desires  and  passions ;  self-com- 
mand. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  restraint  of  the  passion  for 
sexual  enjoyment ;  resistance  of  concupiscence ; 
forbearance  of  lewd  pleasures:  hence,  chastity. 
But  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  males,  as  chastity 
is  to  females.  Scipio  the  younger  exhibited  the  no- 
blest example  of  continence  recorded  in  pagan  his- 
tory ;  an  example  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Joseph 
in  sacretl  history. 

3.  Forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure. 

Content  without  lawful  venery, 
is  chastity. 

4.  Moderation  in  the  indulgence  of  sexual  enjoy 
ment. 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence ;  abstinence  is  that  of 
virgins  or  widows ;  continence,  that  of  married  persons. 

Taylor, 

5.  Continuity ;  uninterrupted  course.  [Not  now 
used.]  Aydffe. 

CON'TI-NENT,  a.     [L.  continens.] 

1.  Refraining  from  unlawful  sexual  commerce,  or 
moderate    in    the   indulgence   of   lawful    pleasure ; 

2.  Restrained  ;  moderate  ;  temperate.         [chaste. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance.  Shak. 

3.  Opposing;  restraining.  Shak. 

4.  Continuous  ;  connected  ;  not  interrupted  ;  as,  a 
continent  fever.  More  generally  we  now  say  a  con- 
tinued fever 


CON'TI-NENT,  «.  In  geography,  a  great  extent  of 
land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted  by  a  sea ;  a  con- 
nected tract  of  land  of  great  extent ;  as,  the  eastern 
and  western  continent.  It  differs  from  an  isle  only 
in  extent.  New  Holland  may  be  denominated  a 
continent.  Britain  is  called  a  continent,  as  opposed 
to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

Henry,  Hist  Brit.  1,  34. 
In  Spenser,  continent  is  used  for  ground  in  general. 
2.  That  winch  contains  any  thing.     [Not  used,] 
eON-TI-NENT'AL,   a.     Pertaining  or    relating  to  a 
continent ;  as,  the  continental  powers  of  Europe.     In 
America,  pertaining  to  the  United  States  ;  as,  conti- 
nental money,  in  distinction  from  what  pertains  to 
the  separate  States  ;  a  word  much  used  during  the  rev- 
olution. 
CON'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.     In   a  continent  manner; 

chastely  ;  moderately  ;  temperately. 
CON-TINGE',  v.  i.     To  touch  ;  to  happen.     [Obs.] 
€ON-T[N'GENCE,    \n.     [L.  contiu  gens  ;  contingo,  to 
€ON-TlN'GEN-CY,  \     fall   or  happen   to;   con  and 
tango,  to  touch.     See  Touch.] 
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1.  The  quality  of  being  contingent  or  casual ;  a 
happening  ;  or  the  possibility  of  coming  to  pass. 

We  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  on  live  contingency  of  human 
actions.  South. 

2.  Casualty  ;  accident ;  fortuitous  event.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  will  depend  on  contingencies. 
[See  Accident  and  Casualty.] 

CON-TIN'GENT,a.  Falling  or  coming  by  chance, 
that  is,  without  design  or  expectation  on  our  part ; 
accidental ;  casual.  On  our  part,  we  speak  of 
chance  or  contingencies  ;  but  with  an  infinite  being, 
nothing  can  be  contingent. 

2.  In  law,  depending  on  an  uncertainty;  as,  a  con- 
tingent remainder.  Bluckstone. 

eON-TIN'GENT,  «.t  A  fortuitous  event  ;  that  which 
comes  without  our  design,  foresight,  or  expectation. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  appor- 
tionment among  a  number  ;  a  quota  ;  a  suitable 
share  ;  proportion.  Each  prince  furnishes  his  con- 
tingent of  men,  money,  and  munitions. 

CON-TIN'GENT-LY,  ado.  Accidentally ;  without 
design  or  foresight. 

CON-TIN'GENT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tingent ;  fortuitousness. 

eON-TIN'LT-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  continued. 

Jefferson. 

eON-TINH[J-AL,  a.t  [Fr.  contmuel;  L.  continuus. 
See  Continue.] 

1.  Proceeding  without  interruption  or  cessation ; 
unceasing ;  not  intermitting ;  used  in  reference  to 
time. 

He  that  hath  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast.  —  Prov.  xv. 
2   have    great    heaviness    and    continual    sorrow    of    heart.  — 
Rom.  ix. 

2.  Very  frequent ;  often  repeated  ;  as,  the  charita- 
ble man  has  continual  applications  for  alms. 

3.  Continual  fever,  or  continued  fever  ;  a  fever  that 
abates,  but  never  entirely  intermits,  till  it  comes  to  a 
crisis  ;  thus  distinguished  from  remitting  and  inter- 
mitting fever. 

4.  Continual  claim:  in  law,  a  claim  that  is  made 
from  time  to  time,  within  every  year  or  day,  to  land 
or  other  estate,  the  possession  of  which  can  not  be 
obtained  without  hazard.  Cowcll. 

5.  Perpetual. 

Continual  proportionals ,'  quantities  in  continued 
proportion.     [See  Continued.]  Brande. 

CON-TIN'l[-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  pause  or  cessa- 
tion ;  unceasingly  ;  as,  the  ocean  is  continually  roll- 
ing its  waves  on  the  shore. 

2.  Very  often ;  in  repeated  succession  ;  from  time 
to  time. 

Thou  shaL  ea'  bread  at  my  table  continually.  — 2  Sam.  ix. 

€ON-TIN'U-AL-NESS,  n.     Permanence.         Bales. 

CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  [See  Continue.]  A  holding 
on  or  remaining  in  a  particular  state,  or  in  a  course 
or  series.  Applied  to  time,  duration  ;  a  state  of  last- 
ing ;  as,  the  continuance  of  rain  or  fair  weather  for 
a  day  or  a  week.  Sensual  pleasure  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance. 

2.  Perseverance  ;  as,  no  excuse  will  justify  a  con- 
tinuance in  sin. 

By  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  —  Rom.  ii. 

3.  Abode  ;  residence  ;  as,  during  our  continuance 
in  Paris. 

4.  Succession  uninterrupted  ;  continuation  ;  a  pro- 
longing of  existence  ;  as,  the  brute  regards  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  species.  Addison. 

5.  Progression  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance 
were  fashioned.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 

6.  In  law,  the  deferring  of  a  suit,  or  the  giving  of 
a  day  for  the  parties  to  a  suit  to  appear.  After  issue 
or  demurrer  joined,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  previ- 
ous stages  of  proceeding,  a  day  is  continually-  given, 
and  entered  upon  record,  for  the  parties  to  appear  on 
from  time  to  time.  The  giving  of  this  day  is  called 
a  continuance.  Blactcstone. 

7.  In  the  Untied  States,  the  deferring  of  a  trial  or 
suit  from  one  stated  term  of  Hie  court  to  another. 

8.  Continuity  ;  resistance  to  a  separation  of  parts  ; 
a  holding  together.    [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

CON-TIN' U.-ATE,  v.  t.     To  join  closely  together. 
CON-TIN' U.-ATE,  a.     [L.  continuatus.]  [Potter. 

1.  Immediately  united  ;  holding  together.  [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

Q.  Uninterrupted  ;  unbroken.     [Little  used.] 

Peacham. 
SUJV-TIN'U-X-TED,  pp.     Closelv  joined. 
CON-TIN'U-ATE-LY,  adv.     With  continuity  ;  with- 
out interruption.     [Little  used.]  li'ilkins. 
«30N-TIN'U.-A-TING,  ppr.     Closelv  uniting. 
CON-TIN-LJ-A'TION,  n.     [L.  continuatio.] 

1.  Extension  of  existence  in  a  scries  or  line  ;  suc- 
cession uninterrupted. 

These  things  must  be  works  of  Providence,  for  the  continuation 
of  the  species.  Ray. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a  further  point ;  as, 
the  continuation  of  a  story. 

3.  Extension  in  space  ;  production  ;  a  carrying  on 
in  length;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  line  in  survey- 
ing. 
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CON-TIN' LJ-A-TIVE,  n.    An  expression  noting  per- 
manence or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  continuatives  ;  as,  Rome  remains  to  this 
day;  which  includes  at  least  two  propositions,  viz.,  Rome 
was,  ami  Rome  is.  Walts. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  continues.      Harris. 
CON-TlNM-i-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  continues  or  keeps 

up  a  series  or  succession. 
CON-TIN'UE,  (kon-tin'yu,)  v.  i.    [Fr.  continuer;  L. 

continue;  con  and  tenco,  to  hold;  It.  continuarc;  Sp. 

continuar.     See  Tenet.] 

1.  To  remain  in  a  state  or  place ;  to  abide  for  any 
time  indefinitely. 

The  multitude  continue  with  me  now  three  davs,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  eat.  —Matt.  XV. 

2.  To  last ;  to  be  durable ;  to  endure ;  to  be  per- 
manent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.  —  1  Sam.  xiii. 

3.  To  persevere  ;  to  be  steadfast  or  constant  in  any 
course. 


CON-TIN'UE,  i.ttTo  protract ;  not  to  cease  from  or 
to  terminate. 

Of  continue  thy  loving-kindness  to  them  that  know  thee.  —  Ps. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  thing  to  another;  to  pro- 
duce or  draw  out  in  length.  Continue  the  line  from 
A  to  B  ;  let  the  line  be  continued  to  the  boundary. 

3.  To  persevere  in  ;  not  to  cease  to  do  or  use  ;  as, 
to  continue  the  same  diet. 

4.  To  hold  to  or  unite.     [Not  used.] 

The  navel  continues  the  infant  to  its  mother.  Brown. 

eON-TIN'U£D,  (kon-tin'yude,)  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out ; 
protracted  ;  produced  ;  extended  in  length  ;  extended 
without  interruption. 

2.  a.  Extendetl  in  time  without  intermission  ;  pro- 
ceeding without  cessation  ;  uninterrupted  ;  unceas- 
ing ;  as,  a  continued  fever,  which  abates,  but  never 
entirely  intermits  ;  a  continued  base  is  performed 
through  the  whole  piece. 

Continued  proportion,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  a 
proportion  composed  of  two  or  more  equal  ratios,  in 
which  the  consequent  of  each  preceding  ratio  is  the 
same  with  the  antecedent  of  the  following  one ;  as, 
4  :  8  :  8  :  16  : :  16  :  32.  Day. 

CON-TIN' U.-ED-LY,  adv  Without  interruption  ; 
without  ceasing.  Morris. 

€ON-TIN'U-ER,  n.  One  who  continues ;  one  that 
has  the  power  of  perseverance.  Shah. 

CON-TIN'IJ-ING,  ppr.      Remaining   fixed   or  perma- 
nent;  abiding;  lasting;  enduring;  persevering;  pro- 
tracting: producing  in  length. 
2.  a.  Permanent. 

Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

CON-TI-NO'I-TY,  n.     [L.  continuitas.] 

1.  Connection  uninterrupted  ;  cohesion  ;  close 
union  of  parts ;  unbroken  texture.  Philosophers 
talk  of  the  solution  of  continuity. 

2.  Law  of  continuity  ,'  in  physics,  the  principle  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another,  without 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  states.     Brande. 

CON-TIN'U-O.     [It.]     In  music,  continued. 

CON-TIN'li-OUS,  a.f  [L.  contintuus.] 

Joined  without  intervening  space ;  as,  continuous 
depth.  Thomson 

CON-TIN'IJ-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  continuation  without 
interruption. 

CON-TOR-NI-A'  Tl,  n.     [It.  contorno,  contornato.] 

In  numismatics,  a  species  of  medals  or  medallions 

of  bronze,  having  a  curved  furrow,  {contorno,)  on 

each  side,  and  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the 

days  of  Constantine  and  his  successors.     Encyc.  Am. 

CON-TORT',  v.  t.     [L.  contorqueo,  contortus ,•  con  and 
torqueo,  tortus.] 
To  twist  together;  to  writhe. 

CON-TORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Twisted  over  each  other 
in  oblique  directions.  A  contorted  corol,  in  botany, 
has  the  edge  of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next,  in  an 
oblique  direction.  Martyh. 

CON-TOR'TION,  n.     [Fr.  contorsion ;  L.  contortio.] 

1.  A  twisting  ;  a  writhing  ;  a  wresting  ;  a  twist ; 
wry  motion  ;  as,  the  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  Swift. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  twisting  or  wresting  of  a  limb  or 
member  of  the  body  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  the 
iliac  passion  ;  partial  dislocation  ;  distorted  spine  ; 
contracted  neck.  Encyc.     Coze. 

CON-TOUR',  (kon-toor',)  n.  [Fr.  contour;  It.  c<m- 
torno  ;  Sp.  id. ;  con  and  tour,  torno,  a  turn.] 

The  outline;  the  line  that  bounds,  defines,  or  ter- 
minates, a  figure.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

CON-TOUR'NI-A-TED,  a.  Having  edges  appearing 
as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  Encyc. 

CON' TRA ;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  against, 
in  opposition,  entering  into  the  composition  of  some 
English  words. 

It  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  con  and  tra,  like 
intra  ;  tra  for  W.  tras.     Fr.  centre. 

COPfTRA-BAND,  a.  [It.  contrabbando,  contrary  to 
proclamation,  prohibited;  Sp.  contrabando ;  Fr.  con- 
trebande.     See  Ban.] 
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Prohibited.  Contraband  goods  are  such  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the 
laws  of  a  particular  kingdom  or  stale,  or  by  the  law 
of  nations,  or  by  special  treaties.  In  time  of  war, 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  not  permitted  by  one 
belligerent  to  be  transported  to  the  other,  but  are  held 
la  be  contraband,  and  liable  to  capture  and  condein 
nation. 

CON'TRA-BAND,  n.     Prohibition  of  trading  in  goods 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  state  or  of  nations. 
2.  Illegal  traffic. 

CON'TRA-BAND-IST,  n.     One  who  traffics  illegally. 

CON-TRA-BAS'SO.  [It.]  The  largest  kind  of  bass- 
viol,  usually  called  the  tlouble  bass.  Brande. 

CONTRA  BO'NOS  MO' RES.  [L.]  Against  good 
morals. 

CON-TRACT',  v.  t  [L.  contralto,  contractum;  con  and 
traho,  to  draw  ;  It.  contrarre;  Sp.  r-onlraer ;  Port,  con- 
trahir ;  Fr.  contracter.     See  Draw.] 

1.  To  draw  together  or  nearer ;  to  draw  into  a  less 
compass,  either  in  length  or  breadth  ;  to  shorten  ;  to 
abridge  ;  to  narrow  ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  contract  an  in- 
closure  ;  to  contract  the  faculties ;  to  contract  the  pe- 
riod of  life  ;  to  contract  the  sphere  of  action. 

2.  To  draw  the  parts  together  ;  to  wrinkle ;  as,  to 
contract  the  brow. 

3.  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance.  A  contracted  his  daugh- 
ter to  B  ;  the  lady  was  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit. 

4.  To  draw  to;  to  bring  on;  to  incur;  to  gain. 
We  contract  vicious  habits  by  indulgence  ;  we  con- 
tract debt  by  extravagance. 

5.  T  j  shorten  by  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  ; 
as,  to  contract  a  word. 

6.  To  epitomize  ;  to  abridge  ;  as,  to  contract  an 
essay. 

CON  TRACT',  v.  i.  To  shrink  ;  to  become  shorter  or 
narrower.  Many  bodies  contract  by  the  application 
of  cold  ;  a  hempen  cord  contracts  by  moisture. 

2.  To  bargain  ;  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  as 
between  two  or  more  persons.  We  have  contracted 
for  a  load  of  Hour  ;  or  we  have  contracted  with  a 
farmer  tor  a  quantity  of  provisions. 

CON-TRACT',  [for  Contracted,]  pp.  Affianced  ; 
betrothed.  Shak. 

eON'TR  A€T,  n.f  An  agreement  or  covenant  between 
two  or  more  persons,  in  which  each  party  binds  him- 
self to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and  each  acquires  a 
right  to  what  the  other  promises';  a  mutual  promise, 
upon  lawful  consideration  or  cause,  which  binds  the 
parties  to  a  performance  ;  a  bargain  ;  a  compact. 
Contracts  are  executory  or  executed. 

Sup.  Court,  Cranch's  Rep. 

2.  The  act  by  which  a  man  and  woman  are  be- 
trothed, each  to  the  other.  Skak. 

3.  The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement  of 
parties  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  which 
serves  as  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

CON-TRACT'ED,  pp.  Drawn  together,  or  into  a 
shorter  or  narrower  compass  ;  shrunk ;  betrothed  ; 
incurred  ;  bargained. 

2.  a.  Drawn  together ;  narrow ;  mean ;  selfish  : 
as,  a  man  of  a  contracted  soul  or  mind. 

Contracted  vein,  or  vena  contracta ;  a  term  denoting 

the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the  diameter 

of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  a  vessel,  at  a  short 

distance  from  the  discharging  aperture.         Hebert. 

CON-TRACT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  contracted  manner. 

Bp.  Newton. 
CON-TRACT'ED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  con- 
tracted. 
2.  Narrowness  ;  meanness ;  excessive  selfishness. 
CON-TRACT-l-BIL'I-TY,   n.      Possibility   of    being 
contracted  ;  quality  of  suffering  contraction  ;  as,  the 
contractibility  and  dilatahility  of  air.  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRACT'I-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  contraction. 

Small  air-bladders  dilatable  and  conlractible.  Arbuthnot. 

CON-TRACT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  suffer- 
ing contraction  ;  contractihility.  Diet. 

CON-TRACT'ILE,  a.  Tending  to  contract  ;  having 
the  power  of  shortening  or  of  drawing  into  smaller 
dimensions;  as,  the  contractile  force  of  certain  elastic 
bodies.  Darwin. 

CON-TRACT-IL'I-TY,  n.  The  inherent  quality  or 
force  by  which  bodies  shrink  or  contract.     Beddocs. 

CON-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Shortening  or  narrowing; 
drawing  together  ;  lessening  dimensions  ;  shrinking; 
making  a  bargain  ;  betrothing. 

2.  a.  Making  or  having  made  a  contract  or  treaty ; 
stipulating  ;  as,  the  contracting  parties  to  a  league. 

CON-TRACTION,  n.     [L.  contractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  together,  or  shrinking  ;  the 
act  of  shortening,  narrowing,  or  lessening,  extent  or 
dimensions,  by  causing  the  parts  of  a  body  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other ;  the  state  of  being  con- 
tracted. 

Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  Oie  stomach  into  involuntary  contrac- 
tions. '         Arbuthnot. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  called  systole. 
Some  things  induce  a  contraction  of  the  nerves.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  shortening,  abridging,  or  reducing 
within  a  narrower  compass  by  any  means.  A  poem 
may  be  improved  by  omissions  or  contractions. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  word,  by  the 
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omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  ;  as  can't  for  can  not; 
burst  for  bursted  or  bursten;  Sw.  and  Dan.  ord,  a 
word. 

4.  A  contract ;  marriage  contract.     [Not  used.} 

5.  Abbreviation.  [Shale. 
CON-TRACT'OR,  n.    One  who  contracts  ;  one  of  the 

parties  to  a  bargain  ;  one  who  covenants  to  do  any 
thing  for  another.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  contracts  or  covenants  with  a  govern- 
ment to  furnish  provisions  or  other  supplies,  or  to 
perform  any  work  or  service  for  the  public,  at  a  cer- 
tain price  or  rate. 
€U  V'TRA-DANCE,  n.  [Fr.  contredanse  ;  It.  contrad- 
dama ;  Sp.  contradania.] 

A  dance   in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  in 
opposition,  or  in  opposite  lines. 

[The  word   is  now  more  generally  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced Country-dance,  though  in  opposition  to  the 


meaning  and_derivation.] 
dico,  to  speak.] 


CON  TRA-D1CT',  v.  t.     [L.  contradico  ;   contra  and 


1.  To  oppose  by  words  ;  to  assert  the  contraiy  to 
what  has  been  asserted,  or  to  deny  what  has  been 
affirmed. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  history  known  to  all  the 
world.  Dryden. 

The  Jews  —  spoke  against  those  things  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming.  —  Acta  xiii. 

2.  To  oppose  ;  to  be  directly  contrary  to 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Hooker. 

€ON-TRA-DI€T'ED,  pp.  Opposed  in  words ;  opposed  ; 
denied. 

€ON-TRA-DI€T'ER,  n.  One  who  contradicts  or  de- 
nies ;  an  opposer.  Swift. 

€ON-TRA-DI€T'ING,  ppr.  Affirming  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  asserted  ;  denying ;  opposing. 

€ON-TRA-Die'TION,  n.     [L.  contradict™.] 

1.  An  assertion  of  the  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  or  affirmed  ;  denial ;  contrary  declaration. 

2.  Opposition,  whether  by  words,  reproaches,  or 
attempts  to  defeat. 

Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself.  —  Heb.  xii. 

3.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy  ;  inconsistency 
with  itself ;  incongruity  or  contrariety  of  things, 
words,  thoughts,  or  propositions.  These  theorems 
involve  a  contradiction. 

If  we  perceive  truth,  we  thereby  perceive  whatever  Is  false  in 
contradiction  to  it.  Grew. 

€ON-TRA-Die'TION-AL,  a.  Inconsistent.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Milton. 

eON-TRA-DIC'TIOUS,  (-dik'shus,)  a.  Filled  with 
contradictions  ;  inconsistent.  Collier. 

2.  Inclined  to  contradict ;  disposed  to  deny  or  cavil. 

3.  Opposite ;  inconsistent. 
€ON-TRA-Die'TIOUS-NESS,    n.        Inconsistency; 

contrariety  to  itself.  JVorris. 

2.  Disposition  to  contradict  or  cavil. 
eON-TRA-DiCT'IVE,  a.     Containing  contradiction. 
CON-TRA-DICT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  contradiction. 
eON-TRA-DICT'O-RI-LY,  adv.    In   a  contradictory 
manner ;   in  a  manner  inconsistent  with   itself,  or 
opposite  to  others.  Brown. 

CON-TRA-DIGT'O-Rl-NESS,  n.    Direct  opposition; 

contrariety  in  assertion  or  effect.  Barter. 

€ON-TRA-DI€T'0-RY,  a.  Affirming  the  contrary  ; 
implying  a  denial  of  what  has  been  asserted  ;  as, 
contradictory  assertions. 

2.  Inconsistent ;  opposite  ;  contrary  ;  as,  contradic- 
tory schemes. 
€ON-TRA-DI€T'0-RY,  n.    A  proposition  which  de- 
nies or  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms  ;  contrariety ; 
inconsistency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories.  Bacon. 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN€T',  a.  Distinguished  by  opposite 

qualities.  Smith.. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINC'TION,  n.     [contra  and  distinc- 
tion.! 
Distinction  by  opposite  qualities. 

We  speak  of  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
presumption.  South. 

CON-TRA-DIS-TINCT'IVE,  a.     Distinguishing    by 

opposites.  Harris. 

€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH,  (-ting'guish,)  v.  U  [con- 
tra and  distinguish.] 

To  distinguish  not  merely  by  differential,  but  by 
opposite  qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contradistin- 
guished. Locke. 

eON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH-£D,  (-ting'gwisht,)  pp. 
Distinguished  by  opposites. 

CON-TRA-DlS-TIN"GUISH-ING,  ppr  Distinguish- 
ing bv  opposites. 

€ON-T'RA-FIS'SIJRE,  (-fish'yur,)  n.  [contra  and  fis- 
sure.] In  surgery,  a  fissure  or  fracture  in  the  cra- 
nium, on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or  at  some  distance  from  it.       Coxe.    Encyc. 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€ANT,  n.  A  symptom  that  forbids 
to  treat  a  disorder  in  the  usual  way.  Burke. 

eON-TRA-IN'DI-CATE,  v.  t  [contra  and  indicate.] 
In  medicine,  to  indicate  some  method  of  cure,  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease 
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requires  ;  or  to  forbid  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
scope  of  the  malady  points  out.       Harvey.     Encyc. 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€A-TED,  pp.  Indicating  a  method 
contrary  to  the  usual  one 

€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€A-TING,  ppr.  Indicating  a  con- 
trary method  of  cure. 

€ON-TRA-IN-DI-€X'TION,  n.  An  indication,  from 
some  peculiar  symptom  or  fact,  that  forbids  the 
method  of  cure  which  the  main  symptoms  or  nature 
of  the  disease  requires.  Jirbuthnot. 

€ON-TRAL'TO,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  the  part  imme- 
diately below  the  treble,  called  also  the  counter  tenor. 

Brande. 

eON'TRA-MTJRE,  n.  An  out  wall.  [See  Counter- 
mure.] 

eON-TRA-NAT'IJ-RAL,a.  Opposite  to  nature.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bp.  Rust. 

eON-TRA-NI'TEN-CY,  n.     [L.  contra  and  nitor,  to 
strive.] 
Reaction  ;  resistance  to  force. 

CON-TRA-POSE',  v.  t.    To  set  in  opposition. 

€ON-TRA-PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  n.  [contra  and 
position.]    A  placing  over  against  ;  opposite  position. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  counterpoint. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  counter- 
point. Mason. 

eON-TRA-REG-IJ-LAR'I-TY,  n.     [contra  and   regu- 
larity.] 
Contrariety  to  rule,  or  to  regularity.  JVorris. 

€ON-TRA'RI-ANT,  a.  [Fr.,  from  contraricr,  to  con- 
tradict, or  run  counter.] 

Contradictory  ;  opposite  ;  inconsistent.  [Little 
used/]  Ayliffe. 

€ON'TRA-RIES,  (kon'tra-riz,)  re.  pi.  [See  Con- 
trary.] In  logic,  propositions  which  destroy  each 
other,  but  of  which  the  falsehood  of  one  does  not 
establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  universals  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contraries  ;  as,  every 
vine  is  a  tree  ;  no  vine  is  a  tree.  These  can  never  he  both 
true  together ;  but  they  may  Ire  both  false.  Watts. 

CON-TRA-RI'E-TY,  n.  [L.  contranetas.  See  Con- 
trary.] 

1.  Opposition  in  fact,  essence,  quality,  or  princi- 
ple ;  repugnance.  The  expedition  failed  by  means 
of  a  contrariety  of  winds.  There  is  a  contrariety  in 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  of  love  and  hatred  ; 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  Among  men  of  the  same 
profession,  we  find  a  contrariety  of  opinions. 

2.  Inconsistency ;  quality  or  position  destructive 
of  its  opposite. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ?  Shak. 

eON'TRA-RI-LY,  adv.    In  an  opposite  manner ;  in 

opposition  ;  on  the  other  side  ;  in  opposite  ways. 
CON'TRA-RI-NESS,  n.     Contrariety  ;   opposition. 

Diet. 
eON-TRA'RI-OUS,  a.    Contrary  ;   opposite  ;   repug- 
nant. Milton. 
CON-TRa'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Contrarilv  ;  oppositely. 

Shale. 
eON'TRA-RI-WISE,  adv.     [contrary  and  wise,  man- 
ner.]   On  the  contrary  ;   oppositely  ;   on  the  other 
hand. 

Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing ;  but  contrari- 
wise, blessing.  —  I  Pet.  iii. 

eON'TRA-RY,  n.  [L.  contrarius,  from  contra,  against ; 
Fr.  contraire  ;  Sp.  and  It.  contrario.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  adverse  ;  moving  against,  or  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  as,  contrary  winds. 

2.  Opposite  ;  contradictory  ;  not  merely  different, 
but  inconsistent  or  repugnant. 

The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  tha  spirit  against  the 
flesh :  and  these  are  contrary,  the  one  to  the  other.  — 
Gal.  v. 

This  adjective,  in  many  phrases,  is  to  be  treated 
grammatically  as  an  adverb,  or  as  an  adjective  re- 
ferring to  a  sentence  or  affirmation  ;  as,  this  hap- 
pened contrary  to  my  expectations.  The  word  here 
really  belongs  to  the  affirmation  or  fact  declared  — 
this  happened  ;  for  contrary  does  not,  like  an  adverb, 
express  the  manner  of  happening,  but  that  the  fact 
itself  was  contrary  to  my  expectation.  According, 
agreeable,  pursuant,  antecedent,  prior,  anterior,  &c, 
are  often  used  in  the  like  manner. 
€ON'TRA-RY,  n.  A  thing  that  is  contrary  or  of  op- 
posite qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  anupathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  A  proposition  contrary  to  another,  or  a  fact  con- 
trary to  what  is  alleged  ;  as,  this  is  stated  to  be  a  fact, 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  contrary. 

Ore  the  contrary;  in  opposition  ;  on  the  other  side. 

Swift. 

To  Die  contrary  ;  to  an  opposite  purpose  or  fact ;  as, 
he  said  it  was  just,  but  I  told  him  to  the  contrary. 

They  did  it,  not  for  waut  of  instruction  to  the  contrary. 

Stillingfleel. 
CON'TRA-RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  contrarier.] 

To  contradict  or  oppose.     [Obs.] 
€ON'TRA-RY-MIND'ED,  a.    Of  a  different  mind  or 

opinion.  Hhll. 

CON-TRAST  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  contraster,  Norm,  id.,  t»  con- 
trast; It.  contrastare,  Sp.  and  Port,  contrastar,  to  re- 
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sist,  withstand,  strive,  debate,  quarrel.   The  primary 
sense  is,  to  set  against,  or  to  strain,  to  strive.] 

1.  To  set  in  opposition  different  things  or  quali- 
ties, to  show  the  superior  excellence  of  one  to  ad- 
vantage. 

To  contrast  the  goodness  of  God  with  our  rebellion,  will  tend 
to  make  us  humble  and  thankful. 

Clark,  Serm.,  July  4,  1814. 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  to  place  figures  in 
such  opposition  or  dissimilitude,  that  the  one  shall 
give  greater  visibility  and  effect  to  the  other. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  contrast  each  other.    Dryden. 
eON-TRAST',  v.  i.    To  stand  in  contrast  or  opposi- 
tion to. 

The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely  with  the 
divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into  pillars. 

LyeU. 

CON'TRAST,  n.  Opposition  of  things  or  qualities  ; 
or  the  placing  of  opposite  things  in  view,  to  exhibit 
the  superior  excellence  of  one  to  more  advantage. 
What  a  contrast  between  modesty  and  impudence,  or 
between  a  well-bred  man  and  a  clown  ! 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  opposition  or  dissimil- 
itude of  figures,  &c,  by  which  one  contributes  to 
the  visibility  or  effect  of  the  other.  Johnson. 

Contrast,  in  this  sense,  is  applicable  to  things  of  a 
similar  kind.  We  never  speak  of  a  contrast  between 
a  man  and  a  mountain,  or  between  a  dog  and  a  tree ; 
but  we  observe  the  contrast  between  an  oak  and  a 
shrub,  and  between  a  palace  and  a  cottage. 

€ON-TRAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  in  opposition ;  exam- 
ined in  opposition. 

CON-TRAST'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  opposition,  with  a 
view  to  discover  the  difference  of  figures  or  other 
things,  and  exhibit  the  advantage  or  excellence  of 
one  beyond  that  of  the  other. 

CON'TRA-TEN'OR,  n.  In  music,  a  middle  part  be- 
tween the  tenor  and  treble  :  contralto  ;  counter. 

OON'TRATE-WHEEL,  n. '  A  wheel,  the  teeth  of 
which  lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  wheels  ;  i.  e., 
parallel  to  the  axis  ;  used  chiefly  for  clock-work. 

CON-TRA-VAL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  contra  and  vallo, 
to  fortify  ;  Fr.  contrevallation.] 

In  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with  a  parapet, 
formed  by  the  besiegers  between  their  camp  and  the 
place  besieged,  to  secure  themselves  and  check  sal- 
lies of  the  garrison.  Brande. 

€ON-TRA-VeNE',  v.  t.  [L.  contramnio  ;  contra  and 
venio,  to  come.] 

Literally,  to  come  against ;  to  meet  Hence,  to  op- 
pose, but  used  in  a  figurative  or  moral  sense  ;  to  op- 
pose in  principle  or  effect;  to  contradict;  to  obstruct 
in  operation  ;  to  defeat ;  as,  a  law  may  contravene  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

€ON-TRA-VeN'£D,  pp.    Opposed  ;  obstructed. 

CON-TRA-Vf.N'ER,  n.     One  who  opposes. 

CON-TRA-VeN'ING,  ppr.  Opposing  in  principle  or 
effect. 

€ON-TRA-VEN'TION,  ?t.  Opposition  ;  obstruction  ; 
a  defeating  of  the  operation  or  effect ;  as,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allies  were  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  treaty. 

CON-TRA-VER'SION,  n.     [L.  contra  and  vcrsio,  a 
turning.] 
A  turning  to  the  opposite  side ;  antistrophe. 

Congreve. 

CON-TRA-YER'VA,  re.  [Sp.  contrayerba  ;  Port,  con- 
traherva  ;  contra  and  yerba,  herva,  an  herb,  L.  herba  ; 
a  counter  herb,  an  antidote  for  poison,  or,  in  general, 
an  antidote.] 

The  popular  name  of  various  plants,  as  of  some 
species  of  Dorstenia.  Passiflora,  &c. 

eON-TREC-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  contrectatio,  tracto.] 
A  touching  or  handling.  Ferrand. 

COJV-TRE-TEMPS',  (kon-tr-tang',)  re.  [Fr.]  An  un- 
expected accident,  which  throws  every  thing  into 
confusion. 

eON-TRtB'l[-TA-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  contributed. 

eON-TRIB'lf-TA-RY,  a.  [See  Contribute  ]  Pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  same  sovereign ;  contributing  aid 
to  the  same  chief  or  principal. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  this  river  re- 
ceived a  contributory  stream.  D'Anville,  An.  Geog. 

eON-TRIB'TJTE,  v.  t.  [L.  contribuo  ;  con  and  tribuo, 
to  grant,  assign,  or  impart  ;  It.  contribuire ;  Sp.  con- 
tribuir;  Fr.  contribuer.     See  Tribe,  Tribute.] 

1.  To  give  or  grant  in  common  with  others  ;  to  give 
to  a  common  stock  or  for  a  common  purpose  ;  to  pay 
a  share.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  substance  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies. 

Addison. 

2.  To  impart  a  portion  or  share  to  a  common  pur- 
pose ;  as,  let  each  man  contribute  his  influence  to  cor- 
rect public  morals. 

eON-TRIB'U,TE,  v.  i.  To  give  a  part ;  to  lend  a  por- 
tion of  power,  aid,  or  influence  ;  to  have  a  share  in 
any  act  or  effect. 

There  is  not  a  single  beauty  in  the  piece,  to  which  the  invention 
must  not  contribute.  Pope. 

CON-TRIB'lI-TED,  pp.  Given  or  advanced  to  a  com- 
mon fund,  stock,  or  purpose  ;  paid  as  a  share. 
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€ON-TRIB'U.-TING,  ppr.  Giving  in  common  with 
others  to  some  stock  or  purpose ;  imparting  a  share. 

eON-TRI-Bu'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  giving  to  a  com- 
mon stock,  or  in  common  with  others  j  the  act  of 
lending  a  portion  of  power  or  influence  to  a  common 
purpose  ;  the  payment  of  each  man's  share  of  some 
common  expense 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common  stock  or  pur- 
pose, either  by  an  individual  or  by  many.  We  speak 
of  the  contribution  of  one  person,  or  trie  contribution 
of  a  society.  Contributions  are  involuntary,  as  taxes 
and  imposts  ;  or  voluntary,  as  for  some  undertaking. 

3.  In  a  military  settle,  impositions  paid  by  a  frontier 
country,  to  secure  themselves  from  being  plundered 
by  the  enemy's  army ;  or  impositions  upon  a  country 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied  under 
various  pretenses,  and  for  various  purposes,  usually 
for  the  support  of  the  army 

eON-TRIB'U-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  contribute  ;  con- 
tributing ;  having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving  a 
portion  of  aid  or  influence  ;  lending  aid  to  promote, 
in  concurrence  with  others. 

This  measure  is  conlribulivc  to  the  same  end.  Taylor. 

€ON-TRIB'U/rOR,  7t.  One  who  contributes;  one 
who  gives  or  pays  money  to  a  common  stock  or  fund  ; 
one  who  gives  aid  to  a  common  purpose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others. 

€ON-TRIB'LT-TO-RY,  a.  Contributing  to  the  same 
stock  or  purpose;  promoting  the  same  end  ;  bringing 
assistance  to  some  joint  design,  or  increase  to  some 
common  stock. 

CON-TRIS'TaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  contristo.] 

To  make  sorrowful.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

€ON-TRIS-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  sad. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

CON'TRITE,  a.  [L.  contritus,  from  contcro,  to  break 
or  bruise  ;  con  and  tero,  to  bruise,  rub,  or  wear.  See 
Trite.] 

Literally,  worn,  or  bruised.  Hence,  broken-hearted 
for  sin ;  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  sorrow  for 
having  offended  God ;  humble ;  penitent ;  as,  a  con- 
trite sinner. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  — 
Ps.  li. 

CON  TRITE-LY,  adv.  In  a  contrite  manner ,  with 
penitence".  [for  sin. 

eOV'TRITE-NESS,  n.    Deep  sorrow  and  penitence 
€CN-TRI"T10N,  (-trish'un,)  ra.t  [L.  contritio.] 

1.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder 

Newton. 

2.  Penitence  ;  deep  sorrow  for  sin  ;  grief  of  heart 
for  having  done  wrong,  especially  towards  an  infi- 
nitely holy  and  benevolent  God.  The  word  is  usu- 
ally understood  to  mean  genuine  penitence,  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  sense  of  ingratitude  in  the  sin- 
ner, and  sincere  resolution  to  live  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  law. 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savor,  from  thy  seed 

Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heurt.  Milton. 

Imperfect  repentance  is  by  some  divines  called  at- 
trition. 
CON-TRTVA-BLE,  a.     [See  Contrive.]     That  may 
be  contrived  ;  capable  of  being  planned,  invented,  or 
devised. 

Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivable.  Wilkins. 

eON-TRIV'ANCE,  n.t  [See  Contrive.]  The  act  of 
inventing,  devising,  or  planning. 

There  is  no  work  impossible  to  these  contrivances.      Wilkins. 

2.  The  thinginvented  orplanned  ;  ascheme  ;  plan  ; 
disposition  of  parts  or  causes  by  design 

Our  bodies  are  made  according  to  the  most  orderly  contrivance. 

Otanville. 

3.  Artifice  ;  plot ;  scheme  ;  as,  he  has  managed  his 
contrivance  well. 

CON-TRTVE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  controuvor ;  con  and  trouver, 
to  find  ;  It.  controvare.] 

1.  To  invent ;  to  devise  ;  to  plan. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  design,  which  he  first  estab- 
lishes, and  then  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally 
conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  as,  three  ages  such  as  mortal 
men  contrive.  ■  Spenser.     [Obs.] 

[This  must  be  from  the  L.  contcro,  contnvi,  and  if 
the  Fr.  controuver,  and  Italian  controvare,  are  the 
same  word  differently  applied,  the  primary  sense  is, 
to  invent  by  rubbing,  that  is,  by  ruminating;  or  to 
strike  out,  as  in  forge.  But  the  word  is  probably 
from  trouver,  to  findj 

CON-TRIVE',  v.  i.  To  form  or  design;  to  plan;  to 
scheme  ;  as,  how  shall  we  contrive  to  hide  our 
shame  ? 

[T/iis  verb  is  really  transitive,  but  followed  by  a  verb, 
in  the  place  of  an  object  or  name.] 

CONTRIVED,  pp.  or  a.  Invented;  planned;  de- 
vised 

CON-TRIVE'MENT,  n.     Contrivance  ;  invention. 

CON-TRIV'ER,  n.  An  inventor;  one  who  plans  or 
devises  ;  a  schemer.  Swift.     Shalt 

CON-TRIV'ING,  ppr.    Planning;  forming  in  design. 

€ON-TRoL',  7t.  t  [Fr.  controlle,  a  counter  register  ; 
contre  and  rolle,  a  roll,  list,  or  catalogue  ;  Arm.  coun- 
ter roll.] 


1.  Primarily,  a  book,  register,  or  account,  kept  to 
correct  or  check  another  account  or  register  ;  a  coun- 
ter register.  Hence,  check  ;  restraint ;  as,  to  speak 
or  to  act  without  control.  The  wind  raged  without 
control.  Our  passions  should  be  under  the  control  of 
reason. 

2.  Power  ;  authority  ;  government  ,  command. 
Children  should  be  under  the  control  of  their  parents. 
The  events  of  life  are  not  always  under  our  control. 

3.  He  or  that  which  restrains.  Burke. 
CON-TR6L',  v.  t.    To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter 

register  or  double  account.     The  proper  officer  con- 
trols the  accounts  of  the  treasury 

2.  To  check ;  to  restrain  ;  to  govern 

T  'feel  my  virtue  struggling  in  my  soul ; 

But  stronger  passion  iloes  its  power  control.  Dryden. 

3.  To  overpower;  to  subject  to  authority;  to 
counteract  ;  to  have  under  command.  The  course 
of  events  can  not  be  controlled  by  human  wisdom  or 
power. 

4.  To  direct  or  govern  in  opposition  ;  to  have  supe- 
rior force,  or  authority  over. 

A  recital  can  not  control  the  plain  words  in  the  granting  part  of 
a  deed.  Johnson's  Reports. 

CON-TRoL'LA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  controlled, 
checked,  or  restrained;  subject  to  command. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and  not  always  control- 
table  by  reason,  Soutli. 

eON-TROL'L£D,    fkon-trold',)   pp.      Checked  ;    re- 
strained ;  governed. 
CON-TRoL'LER,  n.     [Norm,  countrc^roulcr.] 

1.  One  who  controls  or  restrains ;  one  that  has  the 
power  or  authority  to  govern  or  control. 

The  great  Controller  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.  Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  counter  register 
of  accounts,  or  to  oversee,  control,  or  verify  the  ac- 
counts of  other  officers  ;  as,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
controller  of  the  hanaper,  of  the  household,  of  the 
pipe,  and  of  the  pells.  In  the  United  States,  the 
duty  of  the  controller  of  the  treasury  is  to  superintend 
the  adjustment  and  preservation  of  the  public  ac- 
counts ;  to  examine  all  accounts  settled  by  the  audi- 
tor, and  certify  to  the  register  the  balances  due  there- 
on ;  to  countersign  all  warrants  drawn  by  tile 
secretary  of  the  treasury  which  shall  be  warranted 
by  law  ;  to  report  to  the  secretary  the  official  forms 
of  all  papers  to  be  issued  in  the  different  offices  for 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  the  manner  and 
form  of  keeping  and  stating  the  accounts  of  the 
persons  employed  in  them,  &c 

Stat,  of  the  United  States. 

€ON-TRoL'LER-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  controller 

CON-TROL'LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Checking;    governing. 

CON-TRoL'iMENT,  n.  The  power  or  act  of  con- 
trolling ;  the  state  of  being  restrained  ;  control  ; 
restraint. 

2.  Opposition  ;  resistance  ;  counteraction  ;  refu- 
tation. 

For  this  word,  Control  is  now  generally  used. 

€ON-TRO-VER'SA-RY,a.    Disputatious.    Bp.  Hall. 

CON'TRO-VERSE,.  n.  and  v.  Controversy,  and  to 
dispute.     [Obs.] 

€ON'TRO-VF.RS-ER,  j   7i.     A  disputant.     [Obs.] 

eON'TRO-VERS-OR,  \  Mountarru. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [See  Controvert, 
Controversy.] 
Relating  to  disputes  ;  as,  a  controversial  discourse. 

CON-TRO-VER'SIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  carries  on  a 
controversy;  a  disputant.  [The  proper  word  is  Con- 
trovertist,  which  see.] 

€ON-TRO-VER'SIAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  controversial 
manner. 

CON-TRO-VER'SION,  7!.    Act  of  controverting. 

CON'TRO-VER-SY,  n.  [L.  controversia.  See  Con- 
trovert.] 

1.  Dispute  ;  debate  ;  agitation  of  contrary  opin- 
ions. A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy 
in  writing.  Johnson.  Dispute  is  often  or  generally 
a  debate  of  short  duration,  a  temporary  debate  ;  a 
controversy  is  often  oral,  and  sometimes  continued  in 
books  or  in  law  for  months  or  years. 

This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title.  Locke. 

Without   controversy,  great  is   the   mystery   of  godliness.  —  1 

2.  A  suit  in  law  ;  a  case  in  which  opposing  par- 
ties contend  for  their  respective  claims  before  a 
tribunal. 

And  bv  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be 
tried.  —  Deut.  xxi. 

3.  Dispute  ;  opposition  carried  on. 

The  Tjord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations.  —  Jer.  sxr. 

4.  Opposition  ;  resistance 

And  stemming  it  [the  torrent]  with  hearts  of  controversy.  Shah. 
CON'TRO-VERT,  v.  t.  [L.  controverto,  controversor  ; 
contra  and  verto,  verso,  to  turn.  Literally,  to  turn 
against.] 

To  dispute  ;  to  oppose  by  reasoning ;  to  contend 
against  m  words  or  writings  ;  to  deny  and  attempt  to 
disprove  or  confute  ;  to  agitate  contrary  opinions  ; 
as,  to  controvert  opinions  or  principles  ;  to  controvert 
the  justness  of  a  conclusion. 


CON'TRO-VERT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Disputed  :   oppose! 

in  debate 
CUN'TRO-VERT-ER,  n.    One   who  controverts  ;  a 

controversial  writer.  B.  Jonson. 

€ON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  disputed  ; 

disputable  ;  not  too  evident  to  exclude  difference  of 

opinion  ;  as,  this  is  a  controvertible  point  of  law. 
CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLY,   ado.      In   a  controvertible 

manner 
eON'TRO-VERT-ING,p/>7\    Disputing;  denying  and 

attempting  to  refute. 
€ON'TRO-VERT-IST,  n.     One  who  controverts  ;  a 

disputant ;  a  man  versed  or  engaged  in  controversy 

or  disputation. 

How  unfriendly  is  the  spirit  of  the  controverasl  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  critic  I  Campbell. 

eON-Tfj'BER-NAL,  a.  [L.  contubernalis,  from  contn- 
bernium  ;  con  and  tubtrna.] 

Pertaining  to  fellowship  in  a  mess  or  lodging;  de- 
noting a  species  of  concubinage. 

CON-TIT-MA'CIOUS,  (kon-tu  ma'shus,)  o.  [L.  con- 
tumaj,  from  con  and  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  Literally,  swelling  against ;  haughty  Hence, 
obstinate  ;  perverse  ;  stubborn  ;  inflexible  ;  unyield- 
ing ;  disobedient  ;  as,  a  contumacious  child. 

2.  In  law,  willfully  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  a 
court.  Blackstcme. 

CON-TU-MA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  Obstinately  ;  stub- 
bornly ;  perversely  ;  in  disobedience  of  orders. 

CON-TU-Ma'CIOUS-NESS,  71.  Obstinacy  ;  perverse- 
ness  ;  stubbornness  ;  contumacy. 

CON'TU-MA-CY,  71.     [L.  contuniacia.] 

1.  Stubbornness ;  unyielding  obstinacy  ;  inflexi- 
bility. Milton. 

2.  In  law,  a  willful  contempt  and  disobedience  to 
any  lawful  summons  or  order  of  court  ;  a  refusal 
to  appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or  diso- 
bedience to  its  rules  and  orders.  Jlyliffc. 

€ON-TU-ME'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  contumeliosus.  See 
Contumely.] 

1.  Haughtily  reproachful  ;  contemptuous  ;  inso- 
lent ;  rude  and  sarcastic ;  as,  contumelious  language. 

Swift. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous  ;  disposed  to  utter 
reproach,  or  to  insult ;  insolent ;  proudly  rude  ;  as,  a 
contumelious  person.  Shah. 

3.  Reproachful ;  shameful ;  ignominious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
CON-TU-Me'LI-OUS-LY,  adv.     In   a  contumelious 
manner  ;  with   pride  and  contempt ;  reproachfully  ; 
rudelv  ;  insolently. 
CON-TU-ME'LI-OUS-NESS,  71.  Reproach  ;  rudeness ; 

contempt. 
CON'TU-ME-LY,  7t.     [L.  contumclia,  from  contumco; 
con  and  tumco,  to  swell.] 

Rudeness  or  reproach  compounded  of  haughtiness 
and  contempt  ;  contemptuousness  ;  insolence ;  con- 
temptuous language 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.      Shak. 

CON-TUND',  v.  t.     [L.  contundo.] 

To  beat ;  to  bruise  by  beating.     [Little  used.] 
eON-TCSE',  v.  t.     [L.  contusus,  contundo.] 

To  beat ;  to  bruise  ;  to  injure  the  flesh  or  substance 
of  a  living  being  or  other  thing  without  breaking  the 
skin  or  substance  sometimes  with  a  breach  of  the 
skin  or  substance.  Bacon. 

€ON-TOS'.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Bruised 
€ON-TuS'ING,  ppr.     Bruising. 

GON-Tu'SION,  (kon-tu'zhun,)  n.  [L.  contusio,  from 
contunao  j  con  and  tundo,  to  beat ;  San.  tud.] 

1  The  act  of  beating  and  bruising,  or  the  state  of 
being  bruised. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder  or  fine  particles 
by  beating.  Bacon. 

3.  In  surgery,  a.  bruise;  a  hurt  or  injury  to  the 
flesh  or  some  part  of  the  body  by  a  blunt  instrument, 
or  by  a  fall,  producing  no  breach  or  apparent  wound. 

eO-NUN'DRUM,  71.     A  sort  of  riddle    in  which  some 

odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for  discovery  between 

things  quite  unlike  ;  a  quibble  ;  a  low  jest    Smart. 
CON'IT-SA-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  be  tried  or  judged. 
CON'U-SANCE,  7t.     [Fr.  connoissance.] 

Cognizance;    knowledge;  notice.     [See    Connu- 

sance.J 
eON'U-SANT,  a.    Knowing  ;  having  notice  of. 
CON-U-SOR'.     See  Cognizor. 
CON-VA-LESCE',  (kon-va-less',)  v.  i.    To  grow  better 

after  sickness  ;  to  recover  health. 
CON-VA-LES'CENCE,    j  n.     [L.  convalesce,  to  grow 
CON-VA-LES'CEN-CY,  j      stronger  ;  con  and  valesco, 

to  get  strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong,  Eng.  well.     See 

Well  and  Avail.] 
Renewal   of  health  ;   the   insensible  recovery  of 

health  and   strength   after  disease  ;  the  state  of  a 

body  renewing  its  vigor  after  sickness  or  weakness. 
CON-VA-LES'CENT,    a.     Recovering     health    and 

strength  after  sickness  or  debilitv 
CON-VA-LES'CING,  ppr.     Recovering  health. 
CON-VECTION,  7t.     [L.  convectio,  from  convene,  to 

convey.] 
A  carrying ;  the  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  as, 

the  convection  of  heat.  Prout. 
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CON-VeN'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Convene.]     That   may 

be  convened  or  assembled.      Panoplist,  May,  1809. 

2.  Consistent.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

CON-VENE',  v.  i.  [L.  convenio;  con  and  venio,  to 
come.] 

1.  To  come  together ;  to  meet;  to  unite;  as  things. 
[  Unusual,  ] 

The  rays  oi'  light  converge  and  convene  in  the  eyes.    Newton. 

2.  To  come  together  ;  to  meet  in  the  same  place  ; 
to  assemble  ;  as  persons.  Parliament  will  convene  in 
November.  The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened at  twelve  o'clock  The  citizens  convened  in 
tile  state  house. 

CON-VENE',  v.  U     To  cause  to  assemble  ;  to  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convoke.    The  president  has  power  to 
convene  the  congress  on  special  occasions. 
2.  To  summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear 
By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks  can  be  convened  only  before  an 
ecclesiastical  judge.  Ayliffe. 

€ON-VEN'.ED,  pp     Assembled  ;  convoked. 
CON-VEN'ER,  n.    One  who  convenes  or  meets  with 
others.     [Obs,] 

2.  One  who  calls  an  assembK  together.    Hence, 

3.  The  chairman  of  an  org?  ^zed  body,  as  a  com- 
mittee, it  being  his  province  to  convene  or  call  them 
together.     [Scottish.] 

CON-VeN'IENCE,    j  n.     [L.  convenientia,   from   con- 

SON-VEN'IEN-CY,  j     venio.} 

Literally,  a  coming  together ;  a  meeting.     Hence, 
1.  Fitness  ;   suitableness  ;    propriety  ;    adaptation 
Of  one  thing  to  another,  or  to  circumstances.  Hooker. 

1.  Cominodiousness ;  ease  ;  freedom  from  diffi- 
cult" 

Every  man  must  want  something  for  the  convenience  of  his  life. 

Calamy. 
There  is  another  convenience  in  this  method.  Swift. 

3.  That  which  gives  ease  ;  accommodation  ;  that 
which  is  suited  to  wants  or  necessity.  A  pair  of 
spectacles  is  a  great  convenience  in  old  age. 

4.  Fitness  of  time  or  place.  Shale. 
CON-VeN'IENT,  a.    Fit ;  suitable  ;  proper  ;  adapted 

to  use  or  to  wants ;  commodious ;  followed  by  to  or 
for  ;  usually  by  for. 

Some  arls  are  peculiarly  convenient  to  particular  nations. 

Tillolson. 
Feed  me  with  food  C07iuemen(  for  me.  — Prov.  xxx. 

CON-VEN'IENT-LY,  adv.  Fitly;  suitably;  with 
adaptation  to  the  end  or  effect.  That  house  is  not 
conveniently  situated  for  a  tradesman. 

2.  Commodiously ;  with  ease  ;  without  trouble  or 
difficulty.  He  cannot  conveniently  accept  the  invitation. 

CON-VeN'ING,  ppr.  Coming  together;  calling  to- 
gether^ 

CON-VeN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  coming  together ; 
convention. 

CON'VENT,  n.+  [L.  conventus,  from  convenio,  to  as- 
semble ;  Fr.  convent.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  persons  devoted  to  religion ;  a 
body  of  monks  or  nuns. 

2.  A  house  for  persons  devoted  to  religion ;  an 
abbey  ;  a  monastery  ;  a  nunnery. 

CON-VENT',  v.  t.     [L.  conventus,  convenio.] 

To  call  before  a  judge  or  judicature.  Skak. 

CON-VENT',  v.  i.     To  meet;  to  concur.      [Not  used.] 

Beaum. 
eON-VENT'I-eLE,    n.      [L.   conventiculum,   dim    of 
conventus.] 

1.  An  assembly  or  meeting ;  usually  applied  to  a 
meeting  of  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
for  religious  worship.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
English  writers  and  in  English  statutes.  Hence,  an 
assembly,  in  contempt.  Attcrbury. 

In  the  United  States,  this  word  has  no  appropriate 
application,  and  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all. 

2.  A  secret  assembly  or  cabal  ;  a  meeting  for  plots. 

Shale. 
CON-VENT'I-CLE,  v.  u    To  belong  to  a  conventicle. 

South. 
CON-VENT'I-CLER,  n.    One   who  supports  or  fre- 
quents conventicles.  Dryden. 
CON-VEN'TION,  n.     [L.  conventio.     See  Convene.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together;  a  meeting  of  sev- 
eral persons  or  individuals.  Boyle. 

2.  Union  ;  coalition. 

3.  An  assembly.  In  this  sense,  the  word  includes 
any  formal  meeting  or  collection  of  men  for  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  particularly  an  assembly  of 
delegates  or  representatives  for  consultation  on  im- 
portant concerns,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical. 

In  Great  Britain,  convention  is  the  name  given  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
held  without  the  king's  writ ;  as  the  assembly  which 
restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  and  that  which 
declared  the  throne  to  be  abdicated  by  James  II. 

In  the  United  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  as- 
sembly of  representatives  which  forms  a  constitution 
of  government,  or  political  association  ;  as,  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1787. 

4.  An  agreement  or  contract  between  two  parties, 
as  between  the  commanders  of  two  armies ;  an 
agreement  previous  to,  or  in  the  place  of,  a  definitive 
treaty. 


CON 

CON-VEN'TION-AL,  a.     [Fr.  conventionnel.] 

1.  Stipulated  ;  formed  by  agreement. 
Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  on  grants,  made  out 

of  the  crown  or  knights  service.  Hale. 

2.  Arising  out  of  custom  or  tacit  agreement ;  as,  a 
conventional  use  of  language. 

€ON-VEN'TION-AL-lSM,  n.  That  which  is  received 
or  established  by  convention  or  agreement. 

€ON-VEN-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  A  conventional  mode 
of  living  and  acting 

CON-VEN'TION-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  conventional 
manner  ;  by  tacit  agreement. 

CON-VEN'TION-A-RY,  a.  Acting  under  contract ; 
settled  by  stipulation ;  conventional ;  as,  convention- 
ary  tenants.  Carew. 

CON-VEN'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  con- 
vention. 

CON-VEN'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  makes  a  contract. 

CON-VENT'lJ-AL,  a.     [Fr.  conventuel.]         [Sterne. 
Belonging  to  a  convent ;  monastic  ;  as,  conventual 
priors. 

CON-VENT'IJ-AL,  n.  One  that  lives  in  a  convent ; 
a  monk  or  nun.  Addison. 

CON-VERGE',  (kon-verj',)  v.  i.  [Low  L.  converge  ; 
con  and  verge,  to  incline.     See  Verge.] 

To  tend  to  one  point;  to  incline  and  approach 
nearer  together,  as  two  lines  which  continually  ap- 
proach each  other ;  opposed  to  diverge.  Lines  which 
converge  in  one  direction  diverge  in  the  other 

The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge.  Jefferson. 

CON-VERG'ENCE,   )  n.     The  quality  of  converging ; 

CON-VERG'EN-CY,  \     tendency  to  one  point. 

Gren-ory. 

€ON-VERG'ENT,  a.  Tending  to  one  point;  ap- 
proaching each  other,  as  they  proceed  or  are  extend- 
ing. 

€ON-VERG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tending  to  one  point; 
approaching  each  other,  as  lines  extended. 

Converging  rays ;  in  optics,  those  rays  of  light, 
which,  proceeding  from  different  points  of  an  object, 
tend  toward  a  single  point.  At  this  point  they  cross, 
and  become  diverging  rays.  Encyc. 

Converging  series,  in  mathematics,  is  that  in  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  several  terms  gradually  di- 
minishes. Barlow. 

CON-VERS'A-BLE,  a.  [It.  conversabile  ;  Fr.  conver- 
sable.    See  Converse.] 

Qualified  for  conversation,  or  rather  disposed  to 
converse  ;  ready  or  inclined  to  mutual  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  ;  sociable ;  free  in  discourse. 

Addison. 

CON-VERS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
free  in  conversation  ;  disposition  or  readiness  to  con- 
verse ;  sociability. 

CON-VERS'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  conversable  manner. 

CON'VER-SANCE,   )   n.      Disposition   to  associate  ; 

eON'VER-SAN-CY,  j       habit  of  familiarity. 

CON'VER-SANT,  a.  [It.  conversante  See  Con- 
verse.] 

1.  Keeping  company  ;  having  frequent  or  custom- 
ary intercourse ;  intimately  associating ;  familiar  by 
fellowship  or  cohabitation  ;  acquainted. 

But  the  men  were  very  good  to  us  —  as  long  as  we  were  conver- 
sant with  lh°m.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  anu  idleness.  Shak. 

2.  Acquainted  by  familiar  use  or  study.  We  cor- 
rect our  style,  and  improve  our  taste,  by  being  con- 
versant with  the  best  classical  writers. 

In  the  foregoing  applications,  this  word  is  most 
generally  followed  by  with,  according  to  present 
usage.  In  was  formerly  used ;  and  both  in  and 
among  may  be  used. 

3.  Concerning ;  having  concern  or  relation  to  ; 
having  for  its  object ;   followed  by  about. 

Education  is  conversant  about  children.  Wotton. 

€ON'VER-SANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  conversant  or  famil- 
iar manner. 
CON-VER-SA'TION,  n.f  General  course  of  manners ; 
behavior  ;  deportment;  especially  as  it  respects  mor- 
als 

Let  your  conversation  be  as  becometh  the  gospel.  —  Phil.  i. 
Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  —  1  Pet.  i. 

[In  this  sense  nearly  obsolete.] 

2.  A  keeping  company  ;  familiar  intercourse  ;  inti- 
mate fellowship  or  association ;  commerce  in  social 
life.  Knowledge  of  men  and  manners  is  best  ac- 
quired by  conversation  with  the  best  company. 

3.  Intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance;  as,  a  con- 
versation with  books  or  other  objects. 

4.  Familiar  discourse  ;  general  intercourse  of  sen- 
timents ;  chat ;  unrestrained  talk,  opposed  to  a  for- 
mal conference. 

What  I  mentioned  in  conversation  was  not  a  new  thought. 

Swift. 

[This  is  now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 
CON-VER-Sa'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  conversa- 
tion ;  done  in  mutual  discourse  or  talk 
CON-VER-SA'TION-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  excels  in 

conversation. 
€ON-VER-SA'TION-£D,  a.      Acquainted   with   the 
manner  of  acting  in  life.     [Not  used,]  Beaum.  and  Fl. 


CON 

CON-VERS'A-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  an  intercourse 
with  men  ;  opposed  to  contemplative. 

She  chose  to  endue  him  with  co7tversative  qualities  of  youth. 

Wotton. 

COWVER-SAZ^I-O'NE,  (;kon'ver-s«-ze-6'na,)»i.  [It.] 
A  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on  literary 
subjects.  Qray. 

CON- VERSE',  v.  i.  [L.  conversor ;  con  and  vcrsor,  to 
be  turned  ;  Fr.  convcrser ;  It.  conversare j  Sp.  conver- 
sar.  Literally,  to  be  turned  to  or  with  ;  to  be  turned 
about.] 

1.  To  keep  company  ;  to  associate  ;  to  cohabit ;  to 
hold  intercourse  and  be  intimately  acquainted ;  fol- 
lowed by  with 

for  him  who  lonely  loves 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 

Willi  nature.  Thomson. 

2.  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian. 

3.  To  talk  familiarly  ;  to  have  free  intercourse  in 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  ;  to 
convey  thoughts  reciprocally  ;  followed  by  witli  be- 
fore the  person  addressed,  and  on  before  the  subject. 
Converse  as  friend  with  friend.  We  have  often  con- 
versed  with  each  other  on  the  merit  of  Milton's 
poetry. 

[  This  is  now  the  most  general  use  of  the  word.] 
CON'VERSE,  n.    Conversation  ;  familiar  discourse  or 
talk  ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 


Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 


Pope. 


2.  Acquaintance  by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course ;  cohabitation  ;  familiarity.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  may  include  discourse,  or  not  ;  as,  to  hold  con- 
verse with  persons  of  different  sects  ;  or  to  hold  con- 
verse with  terrestrial  things. 

3.  In  logic,  the  converse  of  a  proposition  is  that 
which  arises  from  interchanging  the  terms;  i.  e., 
putting  the  predicate  for  the  subject,  and  the  subject 
for  the  predicate.  It  should  not  (as  is  often  done)  be 
confounded  with  the  contrary  or  opposite  of  a  propo- 
sition, which  is  formed  by  introducing  the  negative 
not  or  no. 

4.  In  mathematics,  an  inverted  proposition  ;  thus, 
after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  something  supposed, 
we  invert  the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the  sup- 
position or  premises,  and  draw  from  it  what  was 
first  supposed.  Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
equal,  the  angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal ;  and  the 
converse  is  true,  i.  e.,  if  these  angles  are  equal,  the 
two  sides  are  equal.  Barlow.     Brando. 

CON'VERSE-LY,  adv.    With  change  of  order;  in  a 

contrarv  order  ;  reciprocally.  Johnson. 

CON-VER'SION,  n.     [L.  conversio.     See  Convert.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  turning  or  change  from  one 
state  to  another  ;  with  regard  to  substances,  trans- 
mutation ;  as,  a  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  or  of 
food  into  chyle  or  blood. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  change  of  front,  as  when  a 
body  of  troops  is  attacked  in  the  flank,  and  they 
change  their  position  to  face  the  enemy. 

3.  In  a  theological  or  moral  sense,  a  change  of  heart, 
or  dispositions,  in  which  the  enmity  of  the  heart  to 
God  and  his  law,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  will,  are 
subdued,  and  are  succeeded  by  supreme  love  to  God 
and  his  moral  government,  and  a  reformation  of  life. 

4.  Change  from  one  side  or  party  to  another. 

That  conversion  will  be  suspected  that  apparenUy  concurs  with 
interest.  Johnson. 

5.  A  change  from  one  religion  to  another ;  as,  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles.     Acts  XV. 

6.  The  act  of  appropriating  to  private  use ;  as,  in 
trover  and  conversion. 

Conversion  of  equations  ;  in  algebra,  the  reduction  of 
equations  by  multiplication,  or  the  manner  of  alter- 
ing an  equation,  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any 
member  of  it,  is  a  fraction  ;  the  reducing  of  a  frac- 
tional equation  into  an  integral  one. 

Encyc.     Bailey.    Johnson. 

Conversion  of  proportion,  in  mathematics,  is  when  of 
four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  its 
excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess 
above  the  fourth  Barlow. 

Conversion  of  propositions,  in  logic,  is  a  changing  of 
the  subject  into  the  place  pf  the  predicate,  and  still 
retaining  the  quality  of  the  proposition.  Bailey. 

CON-VERS'IVE,  a.    Sociable  ;  conversable. 
CON-VERT',   v.  t.      [L.  convcrto  ;    con  and  verto,  to 
turn ;  coinciding  in  elements  and  signification  with 
barter,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  vary,  vario,  veer, 
Sp.  birar,  Port,  virar,  to  turn.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  change  or  turn  into  another  substance  or 
form  ;  as,  to  convert  gases  into  water,  or  water  into  ice. 

2.  To  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  as,  to 
convert  a  barren  waste  into  a  fruitful  field  ;  to  convert 
a  wilderness  into  a  garden ;  to  convert  rude  savages 
into  civilized  men. 

3.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to  another, 
or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  another  ;  as,  to  convert 
pagans  to  Christianity ;  to  convert  royalists  into  re- 
publicans. 

4.  To  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one  ;  to  change 
the  heart  and  moral  character,  from  enmity  to  God 
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and  from  vicious  habits,  to  love  of  God  and  to  a  holy 
life 

Repent  ve  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  oe 

blotted  out.  —  Acts  iii. 
He  that  rnnvertcth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save 
a  soul  from  death.  —  James  v. 

5.  To  turn  toward  a  point. 

Crystal  will  callil'y  into  electricity,  and  convert  the   needle  freely 
placed.     [Unusual.]  Brown. 

6.  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  another; 
as,  to  convert  liberty  into  an  engine  of  oppression. 

7.  To  appropriate  or  apply  to  one's  own  use,  or  to 
personal  benefit  ;  as,  to  convert  public  property  to  our 
own  use. 

8.  To  change  one  proposition  into  another,  so  that 
what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  becomes  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second  ;  its,  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of 
the  law  ;  but  every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin. 

Hale. 

9.  To  turn  into  another  language.         B.  Jonson. 
CON-VERT',  v.  i.     To  turn  or  be  changed  ;  to  under- 
go a  change; 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 

That  fear,  to  hate.  Sliak. 

eON'VERT,  n.  t  A  person  who  is  converted  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another  ;  a  person  who  re- 
nounces one  creed,  religious  system,  or  party,  and 
embraces  another  ;  applied  particularly  to  those  who 
change  their  religious  opinions,  but  applicable  to  po- 
litical or  philosophical  sects. 

2.  In  a  more  strict  sense,  one  who  is  turned  from 
sin  to  holiness. 

Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with 
righteousness.  —  Is.  i. 

3.  In  monasteries,  a  lay  friar  or  brother,  admitted  to 
the  service  of  the  house,  without  orders,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  sing  in  tile  choir.  Encyc. 

CON-VERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  or  changed  from 
one  substance  or  state  to  another  ;  turned  from  one 
religion  or  sect  to  another ;  changed  from  a  state  of 
sin  to  a  state  of  holiness ;  applied  to  a  particular 
rise  ;  appropriated. 

€ON  VERT'ER,  n.  One  who  converts ;  one  who 
makes  converts. 

CON-VERT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  convertible.] 

1  The  capability  of  being  converted  or  changed 
from  one  substance,  form,  or  state,  to  another  ;  as, 
the  convertibility  of  land  into  money.  Burke. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  changeable  from  one  let- 
ter to  another  ;  as,  the  convertibility  of  m  with  b,  or  of 
d  into  t.  Jis.  Researches. 

CON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  converter.] 

1.  That  may  be  changed  ;  susceptible  of  change  ; 
transmutable  ;  transformable. 

Minerals  are  not  convertible   into  another  species,  though  of  the 
same  genus.  Harvey. 

2.  So  much  alike  that  one  may  be  used  for  another. 
Usury  and  interest  are  not  now  convertible  terms, 
though  formerly  they  were. 

3.  That  may  be  changed,  as  one  letter  for  another; 
as,  b,  v,  and  /  are  convertible  letters. 

CON-VERT'l-BLE-NESS,  n.     Convertibility. 

CON-VERT'I-BLY,  adv.  Reciprocally ;  with  inter- 
change of  terms.  Sout/i. 

CON-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning;  changing. 

CON-VERT'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  convert  ;  that  con- 
verts from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace. 

€ON'VERT-ITE,  n.     A  convert.     [Not  in  use.], 

CON'VEX,  a.*  [t..  convex  us ;  It.  convesso.] 

Rising  or  swelling  on  the  exterior  surface  into  a 
spherical  or  round  form;  gibbous;  opposed  to  con- 
cave, which  expresses  a  round  form  of  the  interior 
surface  ;  as,  a  convex  mirror  or  lens. 

CON' VEX,  7i.     A  convex  body  ;  as,  heaven's  convex. 

Tickel. 

€OtN'VEX-£D,  (kon'vext.l  o.  Made  convex  ;  protu- 
berant in  a  spherical  form.  Brown. 

eON-VEX'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  convex  form.   Brown. 

CON-VEX'1-TY,  ».     [L.  cotvvexitas.] 

The  exterior  surface  of  a  convex  body ;  a  gibbous 
or  globular  form  ;  roundness.        Newton.     Bentley. 

CON'VEX-LY,  ado.  In  a  convex  form;  as,  a  body 
convezltf  conical. 

eON'VEX-NESS,  77.     Convexity;  which  see 

eON-VEX'O-CON'CAVE,  a.*  Convex  on  one  side 
and  concave  on  the  other ;  having  the  hollow  on  the 
inside  corresponding  to  the  convex  surface. 

eON-VEX'O-GO.VVEX,  a."  Convex  on  both  sides. 

CON-VEY',  (kon-va',)  v.  t.  [L.  convcho  :  con  and  ve- 
ho,  to  carry,  Sax.  wuigan,  wegan,  Eng.  to  weigh.  See 
Weioh  and  Way.] 

1.  To  carry,  bear,  or  transport.,  either  by  land  or 
water,  or  in  air  ;  as,  to  convey  a  letter  or  a  package  ; 
to  convey  goods  from  England  to  France. 

2.  To  pass,  or  cause  to  pass ;  to  transmit ;  as,  to 
convey  a  right  or  an  estate  from  father  to  son. 

3.  To  transfer  ;  to  pass  a  title  to  any  thing  from 
one  person  to  another,  as  by  deed,  assignment,  or 
otherwise  ;  as,  to  convey  lands  by  bargain  and  sale. 

4.  To  cause  to  pass  ;  to  transmit ;  to  carry,  by 
any  medium  ;  as,  air  conveys  sound  ;  words  convey 
ideas. 
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5.  To  manage  with  privacy.     [Not  used.] 

I  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  futd  means.  Shah. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  communicate. 

CON-VEY',  (kon-va',)  v.  i.     To  play  the  thief.     Shak. 

CON-VEY'A-BLE,  (kon-va'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
conveyed  or  transferred.  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 

€ON-VEY'ANCE,  (kon-va'ans,)  71.  The  act  of  con- 
veying ;  the  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or  transport- 
ing, by  land  or  water,  or  through  any  medium. 

2.  The  act  of  transmitting,  or  transferring,  as  ti- 
tles, estates,  or  claims,  from  one  person  to  another; 
transmission  ;  transferrence  ;  assignment. 

3.  The  instrument  or  means  of  passing  a  thing 
from  place  to  place,  or  person  to  person  ;  as,  a  ve- 
hicle is  a  conveyance  for  persons  or  goods  ;  a  canal  or 
aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  for  water;  a  deed  is  a  con- 
vcyance  of  land. 

4.  Removal ;  the  act  of  removing  or  carrying. 

Sluik. 

5.  Management ;  artifice  ;  secret  practices.  [/71 
this  sense,  obsolete.]  Spenser. 

€ON-VEY'AN-CER,  (kon-vil'an-ser,)  n.  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  draw  conveyances  of  property,  deeds, 
&c. 

OON-VE  Y'AN-CING,  77.  The  act  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  fur  transferring 
the  title  to  property  from  one  person  to  another. 

CON-VEY'KD,  (kon-vade',)  pp.  Carried  ;  transmit- 
ted ;  transferred. 

CON-VEY'ER,    (kon-va'er,)   n.     One    who  conveys  ; 
he  or  that  which  conveys,  carries,  transports,  trans- 
mits, or  transfers  from  one  person  or  place  to  another. 
Q.  A  juggler.  Shak. 

eON-VEY'ING,  (kon-va'ing,)  ppr.  Carrying;  tran  ;- 
porting  ;  transferring. 

CON-VI-CIN'I-TY,  71.     Neighborhood;  vicinity. 

Warton. 

CON-VICT',  v.  t.  [L.  convinco,  convictum  ;  con  and 
vinco,  to  vanquish  or  subdue  ;  Sp.  convencer  ;  It.  con- 
vincere ;  Fr.  convaincre.  (See  Convince.)  The  verb 
vinco  is  allied  to  vincio,  to  bind,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  strain,  force,  make  fast ;  hence,  to  sub- 
due ;  and  as  77  appears  to  be  casual,  the  root  is  Vg  or 
Vc] 

1.  To  determine  the  truth  of  a  charge  against  one  ; 
to  prove  or  find  guilty  of  a  crime  charged  ;  to  deter- 
mine or  decide  to  be  guilty,  as  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  by  confession,  or  other  legal  decision.  The 
jury  convicted  the  prisoner  of  felony. 

2.  To  convince  of  sin;  to  prove  or  determine  to  be 
guilty,  as  by  the  conscience. 

They  who  hetml  it,  being  convicted  by  theirown  conscience,  went 
out  one  by  one.  —  John  via. 

3.  To  confute  ;  to  prove  or  show  to  be  false.   [  Obs.] 

Brown. 

4.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence  j  as,  to  convict  a 
person  of  error.  Hooker. 

CONVICT',  pp.  for  Convicted.  Proved  or  found 
guilty.  Shak. 

CON'VICT  n.  A  person  proved  or  found  guilty  of  a 
crime  alleged  against  him,  either  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  or  other  legal  decision. 

CON-VICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Proved  or  determined  to  be 
guilty,  either  by  verdict  of  a  jury  or  by  the  decision 
of  conscience. 

CON-VICT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Proving  or  finding  guilty. 

CON-VIC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  proving,  finding,  or 
determining  to  be  guilty  of  an  offense  charged  against 
a  person  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  as  by  confession,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  by  the  sentence  of  other  tri- 
bunal, as  in  the  summary  convictions  before  commis- 
sioners of  the  revenue. 

2.  The  act  of  convincing,  or  compelling  one  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  a  charge  ;  the  act  of  convincing  of 
sin  or  sinfulness  ;  the  state  of  being  convinced  or 
convicted  by  conscience  ;  the  state  of  being  sensible 
of  guilt ;  as,  the  convictionn  of  a  sinner  may  be  tem- 
porary, or  lasting  and  efheaeious.  By  conviction,  a 
sinner  is  brought  to  repentance.  Men  often  sin 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences. 

3.  The  act  of  convincing  of  error ;  confutation  ; 
the  act  of  compelling  one  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
or  the  truth  of  what  is  alleged  ;  as,  the  conviction  of 
a  heretic  may  induce  him  to  abandon  his  errors. 

4.  Strong  belief  on  the  ground  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, without  any  implication  of  previous  error;  as, 
a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honorable  which  is 
not  accompanied  with  innocence.  Steele. 

CON-VICT'IVE,  a.      Having  the  power  to  convince 

or  convict. 
€ON-VI€T'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  convincing  manner. 

More. 
CON-VICT'IVE-NESS,  n.    Power  of  convicting. 
CON-VINCE',  (kon-vins',)  v.  t.f[L.  convinco;  con  and 

vinco,  to  vanquish  ;  Sp.  convencer;  It.  convincere;  Fr. 

convaincre.] 

1.  To  persuade  or  satisfy  the  mind  by  evidence  ; 

to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  mind  to  truth,  or  to 

what  is  alleged,  and  compel  it  to  yiuld  its  assent;  as, 

to  convince  a  man  of  his  errors  ;  or  to  convince  him  of 

the  truth. 

For  he   mig-htoy  convinced  the  Jews,  showing  by  the  Scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  ihe  Christ,.  —  Acts  xviii. 
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2.  To  convict  ;  to  prove  guilty;  to  constrain  one 
to  admit  or  acknowledge  himself  to  be  guilty. 

If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced 
of  jby]  the  law  as  transgressors.  —  Jamea  ii. 

To  convince  all  that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  ungod- 
ly deeds.  —  Jude  XV. 

3.  To  convince;  to  prove.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

4.  To  overpower  ;  to  surmount  ;  to  vanquish 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

eON-VIN'C£D,  (kon-vinst',)  pp.  or  a.  Persuaded  in 
mind  ;  satisfied  with  evidence  ;  convicted. 

eON-VINCE'AIENT,  (kon-vins'ment,)  n.  Convic- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

eON-VIN'CER,  77.  He  or  that  which  convinces  ;  that 
which  makes  manifest.  More. 

CON-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  conviction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disproved  or  refuted.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

CON-VIN'CING,  ppr.  Persuading  the  mind  by  evi- 
dence ;  convicting. 

2.  a.  Persuading  the  mind  by  evidence  ;  capable  ol 
subduing  the  opposition  of  the  mind  and  compelling 
its  assent.  We  have  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of 
tiie  Scriptures,  and  of  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world 

€ON-Vh\'CING.-LY,  adv.  In  a  convincing  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  or  to  compel 
assent.  Clarendon. 

CON-VIN'CING-NESS,  77.    The  power  of  convincing. 

eON-VI"TIOUS,  (kon-vish'us,)  a.     [L.  convitior.] 
Reproachful.     [Obs.] 

CON-VIVE',  v.t.  To  entertain;  to  feast.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

C9N-VIVI-AL,  a.  [L.  convivalis,  from  covviva,  a 
(Til  ?st,  or  convivo,  to  live  or  eat  and  drink  together  ; 
C077  and  vivo,  to  live.     See  Victuals.] 

Relating  to  a  feast  or  entertainment;  festal;  so- 
cial ,  jovial  ;  as,  a  convivial  meeting.  Denham. 

eON-VIV-I-AL'I-TY,  77.      The  good  humor  or  mirth 
indulged  at  an  entertainment. 
2.  A  convivial  spirit  or  disposition. 

CON'VO-CaTE,  v.t.  [L.  conooco,  to  convoke;  con 
and  voco,  to  call.     See  Voice.] 

To  convoke  ;  to  call  or  summon  to  meet;  to  as- 
semble by  summons.     [See  Convoke.] 

CON-VO-Ca'TION,  n.     [L.  convocatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  or  assembling  by  summons. 

2.  An  assembly. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation.  —  Ex.  xii. 

3.  In  the  Church  of  England,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  It  is  summoned  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  with  parliament ;  but,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  it  has  been  prorogued  immediately  upon  its  as- 
sembling. Edin.  Encyc.     Brande. 

4.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  academical  as- 
sembly, in  which  the  business  of  the  university  is 
transacted.  Brande. 

CON-VoKE',  v.  t.f  [L.  convoco  ;  Fr.  convoqucr.  See 
Voice.] 

To  call  together ;  to  summon  to  meet ;  to  assem- 
ble by  summons.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  convoke  the  senate. 
eON-VoK'£D,    pp.       Summoned    or    assembled    by 
order. 

Summoning  to  convene  ;    as- 


CON-VoK'ING,  ppr. 

sembling. 
CON'VO-LUTE,      ) 
CON'VO-LU-TED,  j 


Rolled  together,  or  one  part 
on  another  ;  as,  the   sides   or 
margins  of  nascent  leaves  in  plants,  or  as  the  petals 
and  stigmas  in  Crocus.  Martyn.     Lee. 

CON-VO-LO'TION,  77.     [L.  convolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  or  winding  together,  or  one 
thing  on  another;  the  state  of  being  rolled  together. 

2.  A  winding  or  twisting  ;  a  winding  motion  ;  as, 
the  convolution  of  certain  vines  ;  the  convolution  of  an 
eddy.  Thomson. 

CON-VOI.VE',  v.   t.     [L.  convolvo ;  con  and  voloo,  to 
roll.     See  Wallow.] 
To  roll  or  wind  together  ;  to  roll  one  part  on  another. 

CON-VOI-V'-ED,  pp.     Rolled  together. 

eON-VOLV'ING,  ppr.     Rolling  or  winding  together. 

CON-VOLV'lJ-LUS,  71.     [L.,  from  convolve.] 

Bindweed,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species. 

CON-VOY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  convoyer;  It.  conviare  ;  Sp.  C077- 
voyar ;  Port,  conibuyor;  con  and  voir,  via,  way,  or  the 
same  root ;  or  more  directly  from  the  root  of  L.  veho, 
to  carry  ;  Sax.  wcegan,  wegan,  to  bear  or  carry,  to 
bring  along.] 

To  accompany  on  the  way  for  protection,  either  by 
sea  or  land  ;  as,  ships  of  war  convoyed  the  Jamaica 
fleet ;  the  troops  convoyed  Hie  baggage  wagons. 

When  persons  are  to  be  protected,  the  word  escort 
is  used, 

CON'VOY,  77.  A  protectingforce  accompanying  ships 
or  property  on  their  way  from  place  to  place,  either 
by  sea  or  land.  By  sea,  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  which 
accompany  merchantmen  for  protection  from  an  en- 
emy. By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  accom- 
pany provisions,  ammunition,  or  other  property,  for 
protection. 

2.  The  ship  or  fleet  conducted  and  protected  , 
that  which  is  conducted  by  a  protecting  force  ;  that 
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which  is  convoyed.  The  word  sometimes  includes 
both  the  protecting  and  protected  fleets.  Admiralty 
Reports.    Anderson.    Burchett.    Encyc.     State  Papers. 

3.  The  act  of  attending  for  defense.       Milton, 

4.  Conveyance.     [OAs.]  Shale. 
CON-VOY'.ED,  (kon-voyd',)  pp.    Attended  on  a  pas- 
sage by  a  protecting  force. 

CON-VOY'ING,  ppr.  Attending  on  a  voyage  or  pas- 
sage, for  defense  from  enemies  ;  attending  and 
guarding. 

GON-VULSE',  v.  t.  [L.  convello,  convulsum,  convulsus  ,* 
am  and  vello,  to  pull  or  pluck.] 

1.  To  draw  or  contract,  as  the  muscular  parts  of 
an  animal  body  ;  to  affect  by  irregular  spasms ;  as, 
the  whole  frame  may  be  convulsed  by  agony. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  affect  by  violent,  irregular  action. 

Convulsing  heaven  and  earth.  Thomson. 

CON-VULS'.ED,  (kon-vulst',)  pp.  Contracted  by 
spasms ;  shaken  violently. 

CON-VULS'ING,  ppr.  Affecting  by  spasmodic  con- 
tractions ;  shaking  with  violence. 

eON-VUL'SION,  n.     [L.  convulsio.] 

1.  A  preternatural,  violent,  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Encyc. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion ;  tumult ; 
commotion  ;  as,  political  convulsions. 

eON-VUL'S[ON-A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  convulsion. 

CON-VUL'SIVE,  a.  That  produces  convulsion  ;  as, 
convulsive  rage  ;  convulsive  sorrow.  Dryden.    Prior. 

2.  Attended  with  convulsion  or  spasms  ;  as,  convul- 
sive motions  ;  convulsive  strife.  Dryden.     Hale. 

€ON-VUL'SIVE-LY,  adv.  With  violent  shaking  or 
agitation. 

Cd'NY  or  CON'Y,  n.  [D.  konyn  ;  G.  kanin;  Sw. 
liunin  ;  Dan.  /canine  ;  Fr.  conin,  or  conil  ;  L.  cuniculus ; 
It.  coniglio  ;  Sp.  concjo ;  Ir.  cuinin  :  W.  cmning.  The 
primary  sense  is,  a  shoot,  or  a  shooting  along.] 

A  rabbit ;  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  which 
lias  a  short  tail  and  naked  ears.  In  a  wild  state  the 
fur  is  brown,  but  the  color  of  the  domestic  rabbit  is 
various. 

CO'NY-BUR-ROW,  (k5'ne-  or  kun'ne-,)  n.  A  place 
where  rabbits  burrow  in  the  earth. 

€o'NY-eATCH,  (ko'ne-  or  kun'ne-,)  v. -i.  [cony  and 
catch.]  In  the  cant  of  thieves,  to  cheat ;  to  bite  ;  to 
trick.  Shale. 

CO'NY-CATCH-ER,  n.    A  thief;  a  cheat ;  a  sharper. 

rofoj 

eo'NY-eATCH-fNG,  n.     Banter.     [Obs.]         Slrnk. 
COO,  v.  i.     [Probably  from  the  sound.] 

To  cry,  or  make  a  low  sound,  as  pigeons  or  doves. 

Thomson. 
eOO'-ED,  (kood,)  pret.  of  Coo. 

COO'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  a  low  sound,  as  a  dove. 
COO'ING,  n.    Invitation,  as  the  note  of  the  dove. 
COOK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  gecocnian  ;  Sw.  koka  ;  Dan.  koger : 

D.  kooken ;   G.  kochen ;   It.   cuocere ;    Sp.   cocer,   and 

cocinar  ;  Port,  cozinhar;  L.  coquo.] 

1.  To  prepare,  as  victuals  for  the  table,  by  boiling, 
roasting,  baking,  broiling,  &.c.  To  dress,  as  meat  or 
vegetables,  for  eating. 

2.  To  prepare  for  any  purpose.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw.     [Obs.  or  local.]  Grose. 
COOK,  v.  i.    To  make  the  noise  of  the  cuckoo. 
COOK,  ?i.     [Sax.  coc  ;  D.  kok  ;  D.  koch ;  Sw.  kock ;  Dan. 

kuk  ;  It.  cuoco  ;  Ir.  coca ;  L.  coyuus.] 
One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  victuals  for 

the  table ;  a  man  or  woman  who  dresses  meat  or 

vegetables  for  eating. 
COOKED,  (kookt,)  pp.  or  a.     Prepared  for  the  table. 
COOK'ER-Y,  n.    The  art  or  the  practice  of  dressing 

and  preparing  victuals  for  the  table. 
OOOK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Preparing  victuals  for  the  table. 
e66K'-MAID,n.     [cook  and  maid.]    A  female  servant 

or  maid  who  dresses  provisions. 
COOK'-ROOM,  n.    [cook  and  room.]    A  room  for  cook- 
ery ;    a  kitchen.       On   board   of  ships,  a   galley   or 

caboose. 
COOK'Y,  n.     [D.  kock,  kockje,  a  cake.] 

A  small  cake,  moderatelv  sweet. 
COOL,  a.     [Sax.  col;  OJcoei    G. kv >hl ;  Sw. kail;  Dan. 

hold,  cold  ;  HSler,  to  cool;  kulde,  chilliness;  kuler,  to 

blow  strong.] 

1.  Moderately  cold  ;  being  of  a  temperature  be- 
tween hot  and  cold  ;  as,  cool  air ;  cool  water. 

2.  Not  ardent  or  zealous  ;  not  angry  ;  not  fond  ; 
not  excited  by  passion  of  any  kind  ;  indifferent  ;  as, 
a  cool  friend  ;  a  cool  temper  ;  a  cool  lover. 

3.  Not  hasty  ;  deliberate ;  as,  a  cool  purpose ;  a  cool 
falsehood  or  deception.     Hence, 

i.  Impudent  in  a  very  high  degree,  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  some  trick,  pretension,  &.c,  we  say,  "  That  is 
cool." 

5.  Not  retaining  heal ;  light ;  as,  a  cool  dress. 
COOL,  n.     A  moderate  state  of  cold  ;  moderate  tem- 
perature of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold  ;  as.  the 
cool  of  the  day  ;  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 

COOL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  colian,  acolian;  D.  koelen;  G.  kuh- 
len ;  Dan.  kioler.] 

1.  To  allay  heat ;  to  make  cool  or  cold  ;  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  a  substance  ;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  lie  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and 
cool  my  tongue.  —  Luke  xvi. 
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2.  To  moderate   excitement  of  temper;    to  allay, 

as  passion  of  any  kind  ;  to  calm,  as  anger  ;  to  abate, 

as  love  ;   to  moderate,  as  desire,  zeal,  or  ardor;  to 

render  indifferent. 
COOL,  v.  i.    To  become  less  hot ;  to  lose  heat.    Let 

tea  or  coffee  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  be- 
fore it  be  drank. 
2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement  or  passion ;  to 

become  less  ardent,  angry,  zealous,  or  affectionate  ; 

to  become  more  moderate.    Speak  not  in  a  passion  ; 

first  let  your  temper  cool. 
COOL'-CUP,  n.    A  beverage  that  is  cooling. 
GOOL'i^D,  pp.     Made  less  hot,  or  less  ardent. 
GOOL'ER,   n.      That   which    cools  ;    any   substance 

which   abates  heat    or    excitement ;   as,  acids    are 

coolers  to  the  body. 
2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquors  or  others  things  are 

cooled. 
GOOL'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.   Having  a  temper  not 

easily  excited  ;  free  from  passion.  Burke. 

GOOL'ING,  ppr.     Abating  heat  or  excitement ;  making 

or  becoming  cool. 
GOOL'INGj  a.    Adapted  to  cool  and  refresh  ;  as,  a 

cooling  drink. 
GOOL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  cool.  Goldsmith. 

GOOL'LY,  adv.     Without  heat  or  sharp  cold. 

2.  In  a  cool  or  indifferent  manner;  not  cordially  ; 
without  passion  or  ardor.  He  was  coolly  received  at 
court. 

3.  Without  haste  ;  calmly  ;  deliberately.  The 
design  was  formed  coolly,  and  executed  with  firmness. 

COOL'NESS,  ?i.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  ;  a  tem- 
perature between  cold  and  heat  ;  as,  the  coolness 
of  the  summer's  evening. 

2.  A  moderate  degree,  or  a  want  of  passion  ;  want 
of  ardor,  or  zeal  ;  indifference ;  want  of  affection ; 
as,  they  parted  with  coolness. 

C.OOL-TANK'ARD,  n.  An  old  English  beverage  of 
various  composition,  but  usually  of  ale  with  a  little 
wine,  or  wine  and  water,  with  an  addition  of  lemon 
juice,  spices,  and  burrage,  or  other  savory  herbs. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

GOOL'Y,  7i.     An  East  Indian  porter  or  carrier. 

€OOM,n.     [Fr.  cambouis;  Sw.  kim,  soot.] 

Soot  that  gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  also,  the 
matter  that  works  out  of  the  naves  or  boxes  of  car- 
riage wheels.  In  Scotland,  the  useless  dust  which 
falls  from  coals. 

COOMB,  (koom,)  )  n.     [Qu.  L.  cumulus,   or  Gr.  kx>u- 

COMB,  (koin,)        j      /j'oc.] 

A  dry  measure  _of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

GOOP,  n.  [D.  kuip,  a  tub  ;  kuipcr,  a  cooper ;  G.  kufe  ; 
Fr.  cuve ;  L.  cupa,  from  bending,  hollowness,  or  con- 
taining, holding.  Ou.  Gr.  nvboc.  The  Latin  cupa 
seems  to  be  both  coop  ami  cup.    See  Cup.] 

1.  A  box  of  boards,  grated  or  barred  on  one  side, 
for  keeping  fowls  in  confinement.  It  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  long  boxes  for  keeping  poultry  for  fattening 
or  conveyance  on  board  of  ships,  as  cage  is  used  for 
a  small  box  to  keep  singing-birds  in  houses.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  ever  used  in  America  for  a  pen  to  con- 
fine other  animals. 

2.  A  pen  ;  an  inclosed  place  for  small  animals. 

Johnson. 

3.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  the  preservation  of  liquors. 

Johnson. 

4.  A  tumbrel,  or  close  cart.  Encyc.  Jamieson's  Diet. 
[  The  three  last  senses  not  American.] 

GOOP,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  coop  ;  to  confine  in  a  coop. 
Hence,  to  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  narrow  compass ; 
usually  followed  by  up;  to  coop  up;  sometimes  by  in. 

The  Trojans  cooped  within  thijir  walls.  Dryden. 

They  are  cooped  in  close  by  the  laws  of  the  country.       Locke. 

COOP'.ED,  (koopt,)  pp.  Shut  up  in  a  coop  ;  confined 
to  narrow  limits. 

GOO-PEE',  n.    A  motion  in  dancing. 

GOOP'ER,  n.     [from  coop  ;  D.  kuiper  ;  G.  kiifcr.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  barrels,  hogs- 
heads, butts,  tubs,  and  casks  of  various  kinds. 

GOOP'ER,  v.  t.  To  do  the  work  of  a  cooper;  to  mend 
or  put  in  order,  as  a  cooper  does  casks. 

CQOP'ER-AGE,  re.    The  price  paid  for  cooper's  work. 

2.  A  place  where  cooper's  work  is  done.  Jameson. 

3.  The  work  or  business  of  a  cooper.  Perry. 
GO-OP'ER-ATE,  7).  i.    [L.  con  and  opero,  to  work  ;  Fr. 

coopcrer  ;  It.  cooperare  ;  Sp.  cooperar.] 

1.  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with  another  or  others, 
to  the  same  end  ;  to  work  or  labor  with  mutual  efforts 
to  promote  the  same  object.  It  has  with  before  the 
agent,  and  to  before  the  end.  Russia  co-operated  with 
■Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  reduce  the 
power  of  Bonaparte. 

2.  To  act  together;  to  concur  in  producing  the 
same  effect.  Natural  and  moral  events  co-operate  in 
illustrating  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

CO-OP'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Acting  or  operating  to- 
gether. 

CO-OP-ER-A'TION,  77.  The  act  of  working  or  oper- 
ating together  to  one  end  ;  joint  operation  ;  concur- 
rent effort  or  labor ;  as,  the  co-operation  of  the  com- 
bined powers  ;  the  co-operation  of  the  understanding 
anil  the  will. 

GO-OP'ER- A-TIVE,  a.  Operating  jointly  to  the  same 
end. 
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CO-OP'ER-A-TOR,  7i.  One  who  endeavors  jointly 
with  others  to  promote  the  same  end. 

COOP'ER-ING,  ppr.  Making  casks,  or  putting  them  in 
order. 

GOOP'ER-ING,  ?7.    The  occupation  of  a  cooper. 

G6-OP'TaTE,  v.  t.    ;L.  coopto.] 

To  choose,  or  chobse  with  another.     [Not  used.] 

GO-OP-Ta'TION,  71.     Adoption  ;  assumption.  Howell. 

CO-OR'DI-NANCE,  71.    Joint  ordinance. 

GO-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [L.  con  and  ordinatus,  from  or- 
dino,  to  regulate.     See  Order.] 

Being  of  equal  order,  or  of  the  same  rank  or  de- 
gree ;  not  subordinate ;  as,  two  courts  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction. 

GO-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  the  same  order  or 
rank  ;  in  equal  degree  ;  without  subordination. 

GO-OR'DI-NATE-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  co- 
ordinate ;  equalitv  of  rank  and  authority. 

CO-OR-DI-NA'TION,  77.  The  state  of  holding  equal 
rank,  or  of  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  some- 
thing higher  or  lower. 

In  the  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordinalion  of 
power.  Howell. 

COOT,  77.  [D.  koet ;  W.  cwtiar,  from  cwta,  short,  bob- 
tailed.] 

A  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Fulica,  frequenting  lakes 
and  other  still  waters.  The  common  coot  has  a  bald 
forehead,  a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes,  and  is 
about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  It  makes  its  nest 
among  rushes,  with  grass  and  reeds,  floating  on  the 
water. 

GOP,  71.  [Sax.  cop,  or  copp  ;  W.  cop,  cob ;  D.  kop ;  G. 
kopf;  Fr.  coupeau;  Gr.  kv0v.] 

1.  The  head  or  top  of  a  thing,  as  in  col-castle,  for 
co/7-castle,  a  castle  on  a  hill  ;  a  tuft  on  the  head  of 
birds.  This  word  is  little  used  inAnierica,  unless  cob, 
the  spike  of  maize,  may  be  the  same  word.    Chaucer. 

2.  The  conical  ball  of  thread  formed  on  the  spin- 
dle of  a  wheel  or  spinning-frame. 

CO-PAl'BA,  )  71.     [Sp.  and  Port.]     Balsam  of  copaiba, 

CO-PAI'VA,  \  or  capivi,  is  a  liquid,  resinous  juice, 
flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a  tree 
called  Copa'ifera  officinalis,  growing  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, in  tile  province  of  Antioquia.  This  juice  is  clear, 
transparent,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yellowish  color,  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  it  is 
of  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  corroborating  and  detergent.  Encyc. 

Co'PAL,  ?i.  [Mexican  copalli,  a  generic  name  of  res- 
ins.    Clavigero.] 

The  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  growing  in  South 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  hard,  shining,  transpa- 
rent, citron-colored,  and  inodorous.  It  is  not  strictly 
a  gum,  nor  a  resin,  as  it  has  not  the  solubility  in  water 
common  to  gums,  nor  that  in  spirit  of  wine  common 
to  resins.  In  these  respects  it  rather  resembles  am- 
ber. It  may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil, 
with  a  heat  little  less  than  sufficient  to  boil  or  de- 
compose the  oil.  This  solution'diluted  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  forms  a  beautiful  transparent  varnish. 
Encyc.     Nicholson. 

CO-PA  R'CE-NA-RY,  77.  [co,  or  con,  and  Norm.  ^<i7-ce- 
nier,  parcenery.     See  Coparcener.] 

Partnership  in  inheritance  ;  joint  heirship ;  joint 
right  of  succession  or  joint  succession  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance. 

CO-PAR'CE-NER,  77.  [con  and  parcener,  from  part, 
Fr.  parti,  L.  pars,  or  the  verb  partir,  to  divide.] 

A  coheir  ;  one  who  has  an  equal  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  or  her  ancestor  with  others. 

All  the  coparceners  together  make  but  one  heir,  and   have  but 

one  estate  among  them.  Blackstone. 

Coparceners  take  by  descent ;  joint-tenants,  by  purchase. 

Jslackslone. 

CO-PAR'CE-NY,  71.   An  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 

CO-PART'MENT,  71.  The  same  as  Compartment. 
[Not  in  use.]  Warton. 

GO-PART'NER,  71.  [crm  and  partner.  See  Copar- 
cener.] 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  in  a  common  stock  for 
transacting  business,  or  who  is  jointly  concerned 
with  one  or  more  persons,  in  carrying  on  trade  or 
other  business  ;  a  partner  ;  an  associate,  particularly 
in  trade  or  manufactures. 

2.  A  sharer ;  a  partaker;  as,  copartners  of  our  loss. 

Milton. 

GO-PART'NER-SHIP,  71.     Joint  concern  in  business  ; 
a  state  of  having  a  joint  share  in  a  common  stock,  or 
a  joint  interest  and  concern  in  business,  particularly 
in  trade  and  manufactures. 
2.  The  persons  who  have  a  joint  concern. 

GO-PA  RT'NER-Y,  71.  The  state  of  being  copartners 
in  any  undertaking;  not  confined,  like  copartnership, 
to  trade  or  business.  King. 

Go'PA-TAIN,  71.  [See  Cop.]  High-raised  ;  pointed. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

CO-PA'TRI-OT  or  CO-PAT'RI-OT,  n.  A  joint  pa- 
triot. G.  Morris. 

GO-PAY'VA.     See  Copaiba. 

CoPE,  77.     [W.  cSb  ;  Sax.  aeppc  ;  D.  kap  ;  Dan.  kappe, 
kaabe  ;  Sw.  kappa  or  kapa  ;  Fr.  chape,  whence  chapeau, 
a  hat ;  Sp.  capa  ;  It.  cappa  ;  Port  capa.] 
1.  A  cover  for  the  head. 
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2.  A  sacerdotal  cloak  worn  in  sacred  ministrations. 
An  ornament  worn  by  chanters  and  subchapters 
when  they  officiate  in  solemnity.  It  reaches  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  feet. 

3.  Any  thing  spread  or  extended  over  the  head  ; 
the  arch  or  concave  of  the  sky  ;  the  roof  or  covering 
of  a  house  ;  the  arch  over  a  door,  &lc. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines  in  some  parts  of  Derby- 
shire. Encyc. 

COPE,  u.  t.     To  cover  as  with  a  cope.  Addison. 

2.  To  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk.  Bailey. 

3.  To  embrace.     [  06s.]  Shak. 
€ol'E,  v.   i.     [Dan.  lea),  contention  ;  kivcs,  to  strive  ; 

kappes,  to  strive,  to  equal,  to  envy  ;  Sw.  kif,  strife  ; 
kifwa,  to  contend  or  quarrel ;  k&ppds,  to  strive  ;  to  em- 

ulate ;  Ar. li  *— i  kafaa,  to  turn  back,  to  drive  away, 
to  thrust,  to  oppose,  to  equal ;  <£■"  ^^  kafai,  to  be 

sufficient,  to  be  equal,  to  be  like,  to  be  a  substitute. 
Class  Gb,  No.  53,  55.] 

1.  To  strive  or  contend  on  equal  terms,  or  with 
equal  strength  ;  to  equal  in  combat ;  to  match  ;  to  op- 
pose with  success. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of 
Athens.  AMison. 

Till  Luther  rose,  no  power  could  cope  with  the  pope. 

D.  A.  Clark. 

He  was  too  open  and  direct  in  his  conduct,  and  possessed  too  lit- 
tle management,  to  cope  with  so  cool  and  skillful  an  adver- 
sary. Wirt. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  or  struggle  ;  to  combat. 
Host  coped  with  host ;   dire  was  the  din  of  war.  Philips. 

3.  To  encounter;  to  interchange  kindness  or  sen- 
timents. Shak. 

4.  To  make  return  ;  to  reward.    [06s.]        Shak. 

5.  To  exchange  or  barter.     [Not  in  use.]     Bailey. 
Co'PECK.     See  Kopeck. 

CoP'ED,  (kopt,)  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  a  cope. 

Col'E'MAN,  n.     A  chapman.     [Nut  used.]         Shak. 

CO-PER'NI-CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Copernicus,  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  who  taught  the  world  the  solar 
system  now  received,  called  the  Copernicau  system. 

CoPES'MATE,  n.  [cope  and  mate]  A  companion  or 
friend.     [Obs.]  Hubbard. 

CoPE'SToNE,  it     Head  or  top  stone. 

eC~PH6'SIS,  »i.     [Gr.]     Deafness. 

€OP'I-ED,  (kop'id,)  pp.  [Bee  Copy.]  Taken  off; 
written  or  transcribed  from  an  original  or  form  ;  imi- 
tated. 

COP'1-ER,     )  n.     One  who  copies  ;  one  who  writes  or 

e.OP'Y-IST,  (  transcribes  from  an  original  or  form  ; 
a  transcriber  ;  an  imitator  ;  also,  a  plagiary. 

Addison.     Dryden. 

CoPTNG,  ppr.     Striving;  contending. 

CoP'ING,  n.  [See  Cope,  n.]  The  top  or  cover  of  a 
wall,  usually  made  sloping  to  carry  off  the  water.  1 
Kings  vii.  9.  A  coping  over,  is  a  projecting  work 
beveling  on  its  under  side. 

CO'PI-OUS,  <z.f  [Fr.  copicux  ;  It.  copioso ;  Sp.  id. ;  L. 
copiosus,  from   copia,  abundance,  Ir.  coib.     Qu.  Ch. 

33}  to  collect,  gather,  accumulate ;  Ar.  Lio>  jabau, 
id.    Class  Gb,  No.  2,  5,  55.] 

1.  Abundant ;  plentiful ;  in  great  quantities  ;  full ; 
ample  ;  furnishing  full  supplies. 

The  tender  heart  is  peace, 
And  kindly  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth 
In  various  converse.  Thomson. 

2.  Furnishing  abundant  matter ;  not  barren  ; 
rich  in  supplies.  The  redemption  of  man  is  a  copi- 
ous subject  of  contemplation. 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  1  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

Co'PI-OUS-LY,   adv.      Abundantly;    plentifully;    in 
large  quantities. 
2.  Largely  ;  fully  ;  amply  ;  diffusely. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  copiously  described  by  trav. 
elers.  Addison. 

j   Co'PI-OUS-NESS,    n.      Abundance;    plenty;    great 
quantity  ;  full  supply. 

2.  Diffusiveness  of  style  or  manner  of  treating  a 
subject ;  as,  the  copiousness  of  Homer.         Druden. 
COP'IST,  n.     A  copier  ;  an  ill-formed  word. 
COP'LAND,  n.    A  piece  of  ground  terminating  in  a 

cop  or  acute  angle.     [Not  used  in  America]       Diet. 
CO-PLANT',  v.  i.     To  plant  together      [Not  in  use.] 

Hoicel. 
CO-POR'TION,  n.    Equal  share.    [Not  used.]  Spenser. 
COPPED,     I  a.     [See   Cop.]      Rising  to  a  point,  or 
COP  PLED,  j      head. 

Copped  like  a  sugarloaf.  Wiseman. 

eOP'PEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  n.  [D.  koper  ;  G.  kupfcr;  Sw  koppar ;  lr. 
copar;  Corn,  cobcr ;  L.  cuprum;  Fr.  cuivre ;  Sp. 
cobre  ;  Port.  id. ;  Arm.  cuevr,  coevrc  ;  supposed  to  be 
so  called  from  Cyprus,  an  isle  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    This  opinion  is  probable,  as  the  Greeks  called 
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it  x«X/roc  KVTrptoc,  Cyprian  brass,  brass   of  Cyprus. 
In  this  case,  copper  was  originally  an  adjective.] 

A  metal  of  a  pale  red  color,  tinged  with  yellow. 
Next  to  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  it  is  the  most 
ductile  and  malleable  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more 
elastic  than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  found  native  in 
lamintu  or  fibers,  in  a  gang  almost  always  quartzous  ; 
it  is  also  found  crystallized,  and  in  grainvor  super- 
ficial laminae  on  stones  or  iron.  It  is  not  altered  by 
water,  but  is  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
at  last  covered  with  a  green  carbonated  oxyd.  Cop- 
per in  sheets  is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  for  boilers,  and  other  utensils  ;  mixed  with 
tin  and  zinc,  it  is  used  in  enamel-painting,  dyeing, 
&c. ;  mixed  with  tin,  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a 
smaller  proportion,  bronze  ;  and  with  zinc,  it  forms 
brass,  pinchbeck,  Sec.  When  taken  into  the  body,  it 
operates  as  a  violent  emetic,  and  all  its  preparations 
are  violent  poisons.        Fourcroij.     Encyc.     Hooper. 

COP'PER,  a.    Consisting  of  copper.         Cleavetand. 

COP'PER,  n.    A  vessel  made  of  copper,  particularly  a 
large  boiler. 
2.  Formerly,  a  small  copper  coin. 

My  friends  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  Franklin. 

COP'PER,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  sheathe  with  sheets  of 
copper  ;  as,  to  copper  a  ship. 

COP'PER-AS,  71.  [Fr.  coupcrosc  ;  D.  koperrood,  that 
is,  red  copper,  and  koprrroest  is  copper  rust,  verdigris  ; 
Arm.  coupcrosa,  or  couperos.] 

Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol  ;  a  salt  of  a  pecu- 
liar astringent  taste,  and  of  various  colors,  green, 
gray,  yellowish,  or  whitish,  but  more  usually  green. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  black  and  in  making  ink, 
and  in  medicine,  as  a  tonic.  The  copperas  of  com- 
merce is  usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  term  copperas  was  formerly  synony- 
mous with  vitriol,  and  included  the  green,  blue,  and 
white  vitriols,  or  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and 
zinc.  Cleaveland.     Fourcroy. 

COP'PER-BEL'LY,  n.  An  American  serpent,  the 
Coluber  erythrogaster. 

€OP'PER-BOT-TOM-ED,  a.  Having  a  bottom 
sheathed  with  copper. 

COP'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  sheets  of  cop- 
per ;  sheathed. 

COP'PER-FXST-EN-ED,  (-fis'snd,)  a.  Fastened 
with  copper  bolts. 

COP'PER-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  [from  its  color.]  A 
poisonous  American  serpent,  the  Trigonocephalus 
contortrix  ;  the  Boa  contortrix  of  Linnauis. 

€OP'PER-ISH,  a.  Containing  copper;  like  copper,  or 
partaking  of  it. 

COP'PER-NoSE,  n.     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

COP'PER-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  of  polished  copper  on 
which  concave  lines  are  engraved  or  corroded,  ac- 
cording to  some  delineated  figure  or  design.  This 
plate,  when  charged  with  any  colored  fluid,  imparts 
an  impression  of  the  figure  or  design  to  paper  or 
parchment.  Encyc. 

2.  A  print  or  impression  on  paper,  &c,  from  a  cop- 
perplate. 

COPTER-SMITH,  it.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
manufacture  copper  utensils. 

COPTER-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  A  place  where  copper 
is  wrought  or  manufactured.  Woodward. 

COP'PER-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  A  little  worm  in 
ships  ;  a  worm  that  frets  garments ;  a  worm  that 
breeds  in  one's  hand.  Ainsworth. 

COP'PER-Y,  a.  Mixed  with  copper  ;  containing  cop- 
per, or  made  of  copper  ;  like  copper  in  taste  or  smell. 

Woodward. 

COP'PICL,  >  71.     [Norm,    coupii,  from  coupcr,  to  cut, 

COPSE,        j      Gr.  Korrro).] 

A  wood  of  small  growth,  or  consisting  of  under- 
wood or  brushwood  ;  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times  for 
fuel  or  other  purposes. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lands  will  fall  ( 

COP'PLE-CROWN,  n.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the 
head  of  a  fowl.  Holloway. 

COP'PLED,  )  a.     [from  cop.]     Rising  to  a  point ;  con- 

COP'PED,     (      ical.  Woodward. 

COP'PLE-DUST,  71.  Powder  used  in  purifying  met- 
als ;  properly   cupel  dust. 

eOP'PLE-SToNES,  71.  pi  Lumps  and  fragments  of 
stone  broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  rounded  by 
being  bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  action 
of  water.  Johnson.     Woodward. 

In  Neio  England,  we  pronounce  this  word  cobble, 
cobble-stones,  and  if  the  word  is  a  diminutive  of  cob, 
cop,  a  head,  or  cub,  a  heap,  we  follow  the  Welsh  cob, 
as  the  English  do  the  same  word  cop,  in  the  Saxon 
dialect.  We  apply  the  word  to  small  round  stones, 
from  the  size  of  an  inch  or  two,  to  five  or  six  inches 
or  more,  in  diameter,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

COP'RO-LiTE,  11.  [Gr.  *o7rfJ0c,  dung,  and  Aitfos,  a 
stone.] 

Petrified  dung  of  carnivorous  reptiles.  Buckland. 

CO-PROPII'A-GOUS,  o.    Feeding  on  excrements. 

COP-RO-LIT'IC,  a.  Containing  or  resembling  cop- 
rolitrs.  Humble. 

COPSE,  rc.    A  wood  of  small  growth.    [See  Coppice.] 
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COPSE,  V.  t.     To  preserve  underwoods.  Swift. 

COP'SY,  a.     Having  copses.  Dyer. 

COP'TIe,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  called  Copts,  or  Cophti,B3  distinct 
from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabitants  of  modern 
Egypt.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
Coptus,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid  ;  as  Egypt, 
A11  otttoc,  is  probably  from  that  name;  Sanscrit, 
agupta,  inclosed,  fortitietl.  So  Misraim  and  Maior 
are  from  "nx  to  inclose,  to  bind,  to  fortify.  Whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  Copt,  the  adjective  Coptic  now 
refers  to  the  people  called  Copts,  who  are  Christians, 
and  to  their  language.     Hence, 

€OP'Tie,  71.  The  language  of  the  Copts.  [See  Class 
Gb   No.  8,  14.] 

COP'Q-LA,  11.  [L.  See  Copulation  and  Couple.] 
In  Ivgicjthe  word  which  unites  the  subject  and  pred- 
icate of  a  proposition.  Religion  is  indispensable  to 
happiness.  Here  is  is  the  copula,  joining  religion,  the 
subject,  with  indispensable  to  happiness,  the  predicate. 

COP'IJ-LATE,  a.    Joined.     [Little  used.] 

COP'Q-LXTE,  v.  t.     [L.  copulo, to  couple;  Sp.  copulur ; 
It.  copulare;  Fr.  coupler.     See  Couple.] 
To  unite  ;  to  join  in  pairs.     [Little  used.] 

COP'U-LATE,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  sexual  embrace ; 
applied  to  animals  in  general. 

COP'  LT-La-TED,  pp.    Joined  in  pairs. 

COP'LJ-La-TING,  ppr.    Uniting  in  pairs  ;  embracing. 

COP-lT-La'TION,  71.     [L.  copulatio.] 

The  act  of  coupling  ;  the  embrace  of  the  sexes  in 
the  act  of  generation  ;  coition. 

COP'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  That  unites  or  couples.  In 
grammar,  the  copulative  conjunction  connects  two  or 
more  subjects  or  predicates,  in  an  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative proposition  ;  as,  riches  and  honors  are  tempta- 
tions to  pride  ;  the  Romans  conquered  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  neither  wealth  nor  honors  will 
purchase  immortal  happiness. 

COP'U-LA-TIVE,  71.     A  copulative  conjunction. 
2.  Connection.     [Not  in  use.] 

COP'Y,  11.  [Fr.  copic ;  Arm.  copy  ;  It.  copia ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  copia  ;  Ir.  coib,  coibeadh.  This  word  is  from 
the  root  of  cope,  in  the  sense  of  likeness,  resem- 
blance, Ar.      g-^— 1  kafai,  to  be  like ;  or  it  is  from 

doubling,  and  the  root  of  cuff,  Ar.  (       SI*-"  3  kaifa. 
Class  Gb,  No.  50.     See  Cope  and  Cuff.] 

Literally,  a  likeness  or  lesemblance  of  any  kind. 
Hence, 

1.  A  writing  like  another  writing  ;  a  transcript 
from  an  original  ;  or  a  book  printed  according  to  .i» 
original ;  hence, 

2.  Any  single  book,  or  set  of  books,  containing  a 
composition  resembling  the  original  work  ;  as,  the 
copy  of  a  deed,  or  of  a  bond  ;  a  copy  of  Addison:s 
works  ;  a  copy  of  the  laws  ;  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

3.  The  form  of  a  picture  or  statue  according  to  the 
original  ;  the  imitation  or  likeness  of  any  figure, 
draught,  or  almost  any  object. 

4.  An  original  work  ;  the  autograph  ;  the  arche- 
type. Hence,  that  which  is  to  be  imitated  in  writ- 
ing or  printing.  Let  the  child  write  according  to  the 
copy.  The  copy  is  in  the  bauds  of  the  printer.  Hence, 
a  pattern  or  example  for  imitation.  His  virtues  are  an 
excellent  copy  for  imitation. 

5.  Abundance.     [L.  copia.]     [Obs.] 

COP'Y,  v.  L  To  write,  print,  or  engrave,  according  to 
an  original ;  to  form  a  like  work  or  composition  by 
writing,  printing,  or  engraving  ;  to  transcribe  ;  often 
followed  by  out,  but  the  use  is  not  elegant.  The 
men  of  Hezekiah  copied  certain  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. 

2.  To  paint  or  draw  according  to  an  original. 

3.  To  form  according  to  a  model,  as  in  archi- 
tecture. 

4.  To  imitate  or  attempt  to  resemble  ;  to  follow  an 
original,  or  pattern,  in  manners  or  course  of  life.  Copy 
the  Savior  in  his  humility  and  obedience. 

COP'Y,  v.  i.  To  imitate  or  endeavor  to  be  like  ;  to  do 
any  thing  in  imitation  of  something  else.  A  painter 
copies  from  the  life.  An  obedient  child  copies  after 
his  parent. 

They  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good.  Dryden. 

COP'Y-BOOK,  71.  A  book  in  which  copies  are  written 
or  printed  "for  learners  to  imitate. 

COP'Y-ED,  (kop'id,)  pp.  Transcribed  ;  imitated  ;  usu- 
ally written  Copied  ;  but  copyed  is  preferable. 

COP' Y-ER,  n.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  ;  usual- 
ly written  Copier  ;  but  copyrr  is  most  regular. 

COP'Y-lIoLD,  71.  In  England,  a  tenure  of  estate  by 
copy  of  court  roll ;  or  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant 
hath  nothing  to  show,  except  the  rolls  made  by  the 
steward  of  the  lord's  court.  Blackstone. 

COP'Y-HoLD'ER,  71.  One  who  is  possessed  of  land 
in  copy -hold. 

€OP'Y-fNG,  ppr.     Transcribing. 

COP'Y-ING-PRESS,  11.  A  machine  for  taking  an  ex- 
act copy  of  any  manuscript  recently  written.  Ihbcrt. 

COP'Y-IST,  71.     A  copier;  a  transcriber. 
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COP'Y-RIGHT,  (-rite,)  71.  The  sole  light  which  an 
author  has  in  his  own  original  literary  compositions  ; 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  print,  publish, 
and  vend  his  own  literary  works,  fur  his  own  ben- 
efit ;  the  like  right  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee. 

CO-Q.UAL'LIN,  ?!.  A  small  quadruped,  of  the  squir- 
rel kind,  but  incapable  of  climbing  trees. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

CoQUE'LI-COT,  )  (kSke'le-ko,)  71.    [Ft.]     Wild  pop- 

CoClUE'LI-CO,  |  py;  hence,  the  color  of  wild 
poppy,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  orange  and  scarlet. 

CO-UUET',  (ko-ket',)  v.  t.  To  attempt  to  attract  no- 
tice, admiration,  or  love,  from  vanity  ;  to  treat  with 
an  appearance  of  tenderness  or  regard,  with  a  view 
to  deceive  and  disappoint. 

You  are  coquettittg  a  maid  of  honor.  Sun/l. 

CO-QUET',  v.  i.  To  trifle  in  love ;  to  treat  a  person 
with  an  appearance  of  favor,  but  with  a  design  to  de- 
ceive and  disappoint. 

CO-QUET'RY,  n.    [Fr.  co'quetterie.] 

Attempts  to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or  love, 
from  vanity ;  affectation  of  amorous  advances  ;  tri- 
fling in  love.  Addison. 

CO-aUETTE',  (ko-ket',)  n.  [Fr.  coquet,  a  beau,  a 
general  lover,  a  cock-boat ;  coquette,  a  jilt ;  from  the 
Welsh  or  Celtic  coegen,  a  vain,  saucy  wench,  a  co- 
quette, from  coeg,  vain  ;  Sp.  coquetu ;  It.  civeita,  an 
owl :  civet  tare,  to  play  the  wag,  to  trifle,  to  coquet ; 
civettcria,  coquetry  ;  civettino,  a  vain  young  fellow.] 

A  vain,  airy,  trifling  girl,  who  endeavors  to  attract 
admiration  and  advances  in  love,,  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  vanity,  and  then  rejects  her  lover;  a  jilt. 

The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 

And  .sport  and  Hotter  in  the  fields  of  air.  Pope. 

Note.  —  In  Flench,  coquet  is  masculine,  and  coquette 
feminine  ;  but,  as  our  language  has  no  such  termi- 
nation for  gender,  it  may  be  better  to  write  coquet  for 
hot!)  sexes,  and  for  distinction  prefix  tunic  to  the  word 
when  applied  to  a  man. 

€0-Q.UET'TED,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Cociuet,  which  see. 

€0-Q.UET'TI.\G,  ppr.  Attracting  notice  to  gain  ad- 
mirers, and  Mien  rejecting  them. 

CO-Ql'ET'TI.SH,  (ko-ket'ish,)  «.  Practicing  coquetry. 

CO-G.UET TISH-LY,  (ko-ket'ish-ly,)  ado.  In  a  co- 
quettish manner. 

COR,  u.    The  measure  of  a  pottle. 

COR'A-CLE,  h.*  [W.  cwrwgle.] 

A  boat  used,  in  Wales,  by  fishermen,  made  by 
covering  a  wicker  frame  with  leather  or  oil-cloth.  A 
similar  boat  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Brande. 

€OR'A-€OID,  n.  [Gr.  aortal,  a  crow,  and  f  icio ■:,  form. J 

A  smtill,  sharp  process  of  the  scapula,  shaped  like 

a  crow's  beak.    The  name  has  been  extended  to  a 

bone  in  birds,  &x.,  near  the  shoulder-joint.     Brands. 

COR'A-COID,  a.     Shaped  like  a  crow's  beak. 

Buckland. 

COR'AL,  n.  [L.  corallium;  Gr.  KopaWiiv,  from  >.o;>r„ 
damsel,  and  :t\c,  sea  :  Fr.  corail,  or  coral ;  It.  corallo  ; 
Sp.  coral:  D.  koraal :  G.  karalle ;  Dan.  koruL] 

In  zoology,  a  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  It  is  the  solid  secretions  of  zoophytes, 
produced  within  the  tissues  of  the  polyps,  ant!  corre- 
sponding to  the  skeleton  in  higher  animals.  Corals 
have  often  the  form  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  assume  hem- 
ispherical .and  nodular  shapes.  Such  are  madrepores, 
astrcas,  and  bruin-coral.  The  surface  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  radiated  cells,  each  of  which  marks  the 
position  of  one  of  the  polyps  ;  and,  when  alive,  the 
animals  appear  like  flowers  over  every  part  of  the 
zoophyte.  Dana. 

2.  A  piece  of  coral,  used  by  children  as  a  play- 
thing. 

COR'AL,  a.     Made  of  coral  ;  resembling  coral. 

COR'AL-RAG,  n.  In  geology,  a  coralliferous  deposit, 
forming  a  member  of  the  middle  division  of  oolite. 

Humble. 

COR'AL-TREE,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  Erythrina,  of 
several  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  America.  They 
are  all  shrubby,  flowering  plants,  adorned  chiefly 
with  trifoliate  or  three-lobed  leaves,  and  scarlet 
spikes  of  papilionaceous  flowers. 

COR'AL-WORT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
species  of  plants,  Dentaria,  called  also  tooth-wort,  or 
tooth-motet.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

COR-AL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  coral,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities. 

COR-AL-LIF'BR-OUS,  a.     Containing  coral.   Gilbert. 

COR'AL-Ll-FORM,  a.  [coral  and  form.}  Resembling 
coral  ;  forked  and  crooked.  Kirwuu. 

COR  -AL-LIG'EN-OUS,  a.     Producing  coral.  Humble. 

eOR'AL-IiNE,  (-'in,)  a.  Consisting  of  coral ;  like 
coral  ;  containing  coral. 

COR' -VL-LINE,  n.  A  submarine,  semi-calcareous  or 
calcareous  plant,  consisting  of  many  jointed  branches, 
resembling  some  species  of  moss.  The  term  has  also 
l'-cn  applied  to  certain  minute  corals  growing  in 
moss-like  forms.  Dana. 

COR'AL-LINITE,  71.     A  fossil  polypier  or  coralline. 
Diet.  Nut.  Hist. 

COR'AL-LTTE,  71.  A  mineral  substance  or  petrifac- 
tion, in  the  form  of  coral  ;  or  a  fossil  polypier,  larger 
than  a  corallinite.  Kirman.     Diet.  Nat.  Hist 
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e8R-iL-L§TlS'AL,  I  *     [c"™'>  and  Gr-  £<fe>  f0™-] 
Having  the  form  of  coral ;  branching  like  coral. 
.Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
COR'AL-LOIO,  n.    A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  minute  corals  called  Escara,  and  also  some- 
times to  the  Garrronias.  Encyc. 
CO' RAM  Jt!' DICE,     [L.]     Before  the  judge. 
CO'RAM  NONJV'DJ-CE,     [L.]     Before  one  not  a 

judge  ;  before  one  who  has  not  jurisdiction. 
CO-RANT',  n.     [Fr.  courant,  running  ;  courir,  to  ran  ; 
L.  curro.] 

A  lofty,  sprightly  dance.  Johnson.     Temple. 

€ORB,  n.     [L.  corbis.     See  the  next  word.] 

1.  A  basket  used  in  coaleries. 

2.  An  ornament  in  a  building.  Spenser. 
CORB' AN,  n.    [L.  corbis ;  D.  Icorf;  G.  korb ;  Sw.  horg ; 

Dan.  kurv ;  Fr.  corbeille;  Eth.  llAl  harbo,  a  wicker 
basket ;  Russ.  korlian,  a  church  box  or  chest,  a  treas- 
ury. But,  in  Ethiopic,  korban  is  an  oblation,  that 
which  is  offered  to  God,  a  gift,  sacrifice,  coinciding 
with  the  Heb.  t"np,  from  "iSp,  to  approach,  to  cause 
to  approach,  to  bring  or  offer.] 

1.  In  Jewish  antiquity,  an  offering,  sacrifice,  or 
oblation  of  any  kind,  presented  before  God.  Gescnius. 

It  is  a  gift,  corban,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightesl  be  profited  by 
*ne  ;  that  is,  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  yott  ask  of 
me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.  Encyc. 

2.  An  alms-basket ;  a  vessel  to  receive  gifts  of 
charity  ;  a  gift ;  an  alms  ;  a  treasury  of  the  church, 
where  offerings  are  deposited.  Culmet. 

3.  Among  Mohammedans,  a  ceremony  performed  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Arafat,  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca. 
It  consists  in  killing  a  number  of  sheep,  and  distrib- 
uting them  among  the  poor.  Encyc. 

CORBE,  a.     [Fr.   courbc]      Crooked.     [Not   in   use.] 

Spetiser. 
CORfi'EIL,  (kor'bel,)  n.    [Fr.  corbeille  ;  It.  corbello.   See 
Coro-an.] 

In  fortification,  a  little  basket,  to  be  filled  with  earth, 
and  set  upon  a  parapet,  to  shelter  men  from  the  fire 
of  besiegers-  Johnson. 

CORB'EL,  «.*  [See  the  preceding  words.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  representation  of  a  basket, 
sometimes  set  on  the  heads  of  caryatides. 

*2. 'The  vase  or  tambor  of  the  Corinthian  column  ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basket.  Encyc. 
CORB'EL,  n.  A  short  piece  of  timber,  iron,  &c,  in  a 
wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches,  as  occasion  requires, 
in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder-piece  ;  sometimes  placed, 
for  strength,  under  the  semigirder  of  a  platform: 
'Pile  under  part  is  sometimes  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
boultin,  sometimes  of  an  ogee,  or  of  a  face,  &c. 

Encyc.     John-son. 

2.  A  niche  or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  fig- 
ures, or  statues.  Cliambers. 

COR'BY,  n.     A  raven.     [Not  in  use.] 

COR'CCLE,  )  n.      [L.   corculum,   but  in    a    different 

COR'CLE,  \  sense.  It  is  a  diminutive,  from  cor, 
the  heart.] 

In  botany,  the  heart  of  the  seed,  or  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the  cotyle- 
dons. It  consists  of  the  plume,  or  ascending  part,, 
and  the  rostel,  or  radicle,  the  simple  descending  part. 

Martyn. 

CORD,  71.  [W.  cord;  Fr.  corde;  It.  corda;  Sp.  cuerda; 
D.  konrd ;  L.  chorda ;  Gr.  x°P^rI'  According  to  the 
Welsh,  this  word  signifies  a  twist,  from  cor,  the  root 
of  chorus.] 

1.  A  string,  or  small  rope,  composed  of  several 
strands  twisted  together.  Rahab  let  down  the  spies 
by  a  cord  through  the  window.     Josh.  ii. 

2.  A  quantity  of  wood  or  other  material,  originally 
measured  with  a  cord  or  line.  The  cord  is  a  pile 
containing  128  cubic  feet ;  or  a  pile  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  lour  feet  broad. 

3.  In  Scripture,  the  cords  of  the  wicked,  are  the  snares 
with  which  they  catch  the  unwary.     Ps.  exxix. 

The  cords  of  sin,  are  bad  habits,  or  the  consequences 
of  sin.     Proo.  v. 

The  cords  of  a  man,  are  the  fair,  gentle,  or  natural 
means  of  alluring  men  to  obedience.     Hos.  xi. 

The  cords  of  vanity,  are  worldly  vanities  and  pleas- 
ures, profit,  or  preferment ;  or  vain  and  deceitful 
arguments  and  pretenses,  which  draw  men  to  sin. 

Is.  v. 

To  stretch  a  line  or  cord  about  a  city,  is  to  level  it, 
or  utterly  to  destroy  it.     Lam.  ii. 

The  pords  of  a  tent,  denote  stability.     To  loosen  or 
break  the  cords,  is  to  weaken  or  destroy  ;  to  lengthen 
the  cords,  is  to  enlarge.    Job  xxx.    Is.  liv.    Jer.  x. 
CORD,  r.  t.     To  bind  with  a  cord  or  rope ;  to  fasten 
with  cords. 

2.  To  p'vle  wootl  or  other  material  for  measurement 
and  sale  by  the  cord. 
CORD'MAK-ER,  11.     One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

ropes;  but  in  America  called  ropemaker. 
CORD'WOOD,  n.  Wood  cut  and  piled  for  sale  by  the 
cord,  in  distinction  from  long  wood;  properly,  wood 
cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet ;  but,  in  this  respect, 
the  practice  is  not  uniform.  In  Scotland,  cordwood  is 
wood  conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  vessels,  in  op- 
position to  that  which  is  floated.  Encyc. 
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CORD' AGE,  71.  [Sp.  cordage;  Ff.'id.;  from  cord.] 
A  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  cords  or  ropes  used  in 
the  running  rigging  of  a  ship,  or  kept  in  reserve,  to 
supply  the* place  of  that  which  may  be  rendered  un- 
serviceable. In  a  more  general  sense,  the  word  in- 
cludes all  ropes  and  lines  used  on  board  of  ships. 

CORD' ATE,       I  a.*    [L.    cordatus,   with    a    different 

CORD'A-TED,  (  signification,  from  cor,  the  heart.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  heart  ;  heart-shaped  ;  a  term 
used  by  naturalists ;  as,  a  cordate  leaf,  in  botany,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  of  the  heart. 
Hence,  cordate-oblong,  heart-shaped  lengthened  ;  cor- 
date-lanceolate, heart-shaped,  gradually  tapering  to- 
ward each  extremity,  like  the  head  of  a  lance ; 
cordate-sagittate,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow.  Martyn. 

CORD'ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  cordate  form. 

CORD'ED,  pp.  or  a.*  Bound  or  fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Piled  in  a  form  for  measurement  by  the  cord. 

3.  Made  of  cords  ;  furnished  with  cords.      Shak. 

4.  Striped  or  furrowed,  as  by  cords. 

*5.  In  heraldry,  a  corded  cross  is  one  wound  with 
cords,  or  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  Encyc. 

COR-DE-LIeR',  (kor-de-leer',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  corde,  a 
girdle  or  cord  worn  by  the  order.] 

A  Franciscan  friar ;  one  of  a  religious  order  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  ;  a  gray  friar.  The  Cordeliers  wear 
a  thick  gray  cloth,  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and  a 
cloak,  witli  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord,  tied  with  three 
knots.  Encyc. 

COR'DEL-ING,  a.     Twisting. 

CORD'I-AL,  a.t  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordial;  It.  cordiale;  from 
L.  cor,  the  heart.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  hearty  ;  sincere  ; 
not  hypocritical  ;  warm  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  we  give 
our  friends  a  cordial  reception. 


With  looks  of  cordial  love. 


Milton. 


2.  Reviving  the  spirits  ;  cheering  ;  invigorating  ; 
giving  strength  or  spirits  ;  as,  cordial  waters. 

Wiseman. 
CORD'I-AL,  71.  In  medicine,  that  which  suddenly  ex- 
cites the  system,  and  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  or  circulation  when  languid ;  any  medicine 
which  increases  strength,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
gives  life  and  cheerfulness  to  a  person  when  weak 
and  depressed. 

2.  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit,  employed  as 
a  beverage.  Cooletj. 

3.  Any  thing  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhila- 
rates ;  as,  good  news  is  a  cordial  to  the  mind. 

CORD'I-AL-HEART'ED,  a.  Having  cordial  affec- 
tion. 

CORD-I-AL'I-TY,  71.  Relation  to  tha  heart.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

2.  Sincerity ;  freedom  from  hypocrisy  ;  sincere 
affection  and  kindness;  as,  our  friends  were  received 
with  coratalitu. 

CORD'I-AL-lZE,  71.  t.     To  render  cordial.     Ec.  Rev. 

CORD'I-AL-IZ-£D,p;i.     Rendered  cordial. 

CORD'I-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  cordial. 

CORD'I-AL-LY,  adv.  Heartily  ;  sincerely  ;  without 
hypocrisy  ;  with  real  affection.  The  Christian  cor- 
dially receives  the  doctrines  of  grace. 

CORD'I-AL-NESS,  71.     Cordiality  ;  hearty  good  will. 

CORD'IE-RITE.  71.  The  mineral  called  otherwise 
iolite  and  dichroite. 

CORD'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  cor,  the  heart,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Heart-shaped ;  having  the  form  of  the  human 
heart. 

CORD'I-NER,  71.     [Not  used.]     See  Cordwainek. 

CORD'ING,  ppr.  Binding  with  cords  ;  piling  for  meas- 
urement. 

COR'DON,  71.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordon;  It.  cordone;  Port. 
cordam.     See  Cord.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  row  of  stones  jutting  before 
the  rampart  and  the  basis  of  the  parapet  ;  or  a  row 
of  stones  between  the  wall  of  a  fortress  which  lies 
aslope,  and  the  parapet,  which  is  perpendicular ;  serv- 
ing as  an  ornament,  and  used  only  in  fortifications 
of  stone-work.  Johnson.     Encyc.. 

2.  In  military  language,  a  line  or  series  of  military 
posts  ;  as,  a  cordon  of  troops. 

3.  Cordon  sanitaire  ;  a  line  of  troops  or  military 
posts  on  the  borders  of  a  district  of  country  infected 
with  disease,  to  cut  off  communication,  and  thus 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

COR'DO-VAN,  11.    Spanish  leather. 

COR-D1J-ROY',  11.  A  thick  cotton  stuff,  corded  or 
ribbed. 

CORD' WAIN,  71.     [Sp.  cordoban;  Port,  cordovam;  Fr. 
cordnuan;  from  Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  in  Spain.] 
Spanish  leather;  goat-skin  tanned  and  dressed. 
Spenser.     Sp.  Diet. 

CORD'WAIN-ER,n.  [from  cordwain.]  A  shoemaker. 
This  word  was  formerly  written  coraincrs.  It  is  evi- 
dently from  the  French  cordouan,  cordouunnier ; 
properly,  a  worker  in  cordwain,  or  cordovan  leather. 

C6RE,  71.  [Fr.  ccenr ;  Norm,  core:  Sp.  corozon;  Port. 
corac-atn ;  It.  cuore  ;  from  L.  cor,  the  heart,  Gr.  kzuo 
See  Class  Gr.] 

1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  a  thing;  particularly 
the  central  part  of  fruit,  containing  the  kernels  or 
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seeds;  as,  the  core  of  an  apple  or  quince.  It  was 
formerly  applied  to  place ;  as,  in  the  core  of  a  square. 

Ralegh. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  an  ulcer  or  hoil.       Dryden. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  interior  part  of  any  thing; 
as,  the  core  of  a  column  or  wall.  Gwilt. 

4.  A  body.     [Fr.  corps.]     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

5.  A  disorder  of  sheep,  occasioned  by  worms  in 
the  liver.  Chambers. 

€oR'£D,  (kord,)  a.  In  the  herring  fishery,  rolled  in 
salt,  and  prepared  for  drying.  Ash. 

CO-Re'GENT,  n.     A  joint  regent  or  ruler.     Wraxall. 

eO-KE-LA'TION,  n.     Corresponding  relation.  Kidd. 

CORF,  n,  A  basket  for  carrying  coals  and  other  min- 
erals in  a  mine.  Gilbert. 

CO-Rl-A'CEOUS,  (ko-re-S'shus,)  a.  [Ij.  coriaceas,  from 
corium,  leather.] 

1.  Consisting  of  leather,  or  resembling  leather; 
tough  ;  as,  coriaceous  concretions.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  In  botany,  stiff;  like  leather  or  parchment ;  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  a  calyx,  or  capsule.  Martyn. 

€0-RI-AN'DER,  ?i.  [L.  conundrum;  Gr.  Kopiou,  Kopi- 
avnii.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  one  spe- 
cies. The  seeds  of  this  species  have  a  strong  smell, 
and,  in  medicine,  are  considered  as  stomachic  and 
carminative. 

eO-KIN'DON.     See  Corundum. 

COR'LVTII,  n.    A  city  of  Greece.     Hence, 

2.  A  small  fruit,  now  called  Currant  ;  which  see. 
Philips.     Broome. 

eO-RINTH'I-AC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Corinth.  D'Anvitle. 

CO-RINTH'I-AN,  a.'  Pertaining  to  Corinth,  a  celebra- 
ted city  of  Greece  ;  as,  Corinthian  column  ;  Corinthian 
order;  Corinthian  brass.  The  Corinthian  order,  in 
architecture,  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  orders, 
and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  The 
capital  is  usually  adorned  with  olive  leaves  or  acan- 
thus. Eucyc. 

eO-RI'VAL,  n.     [con  and  rival ;   written  improperly 
Corrival.] 
A  rival,  or  fellow-rival ;  a  competitor.  Shah. 

eO-Kl'VAL,  i.'.  t.     To  rival ;  to  pretend  to  equal.  Shak. 

CO-RI'VAL-RY,      /  ,  ■   ,    •     , 

eO-RI'VAL-SHIP,  j  "•    Jomt  "val,y- 

CORK,  v.*  [D.  kurk  ;  G.  kork ;  Sw.  korck  :  Dan.  kork  ; 
Sp.  corcho  ;  Russ.  korka  ;  Fr.  ecorcc;  L.  cortex,  bark, 
rind,  shell,  crust.] 

•1.  A  glandiferous  tree,  a  species  of  Que  reus,  grow- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal,  having  a  thick,  rough, 
fungous,  cleft  bark. 

2.  The  outer  bark  of  the  tree,  or  epidermis,  of 
which  stopples  for  bottles  and  casks  are  made.  This 
outer  bark  is  taken  off",  and  a  new  epidermis  is 
formed,  which,  in  six  or  seven  years,  becomes  fit 
for  use.  This  bark  is  also  burnt  to  make  a  kind  of 
light  black,  called  Spanish  black. 

3.  A  stopple  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  cut  out  of  cork. 
CORK,  v.  t.     To  stop  bottles  or  casks  with  corks  ;  to 

confine  or  make  fast  with  a  cork.     [See  also  Calk.] 
CORK' ED,  (korkt,)  pp.     Stopped  with  a  cork. 
eORK'ING,  ppr.     Stopping  with  corks. 
CORK'ING-PIN,  n.     A  pin  of  a  large  size.         Swift. 
CORK/SCREW,  (-skrii,)  n.    A   screw  to   draw  corks 

from  bottles. 
CORK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  cork  ;  resembling  cork  ;  dry 

and  tough  like  cork. 

Bind  fast  his  corf:y  arms.  Shale. 

COR'MO-RANT,  n.*  [Fr.  cormoran ;  Sp.  corvejnn. 
Cormorant  is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  Corvus 
marinus,  sea-raven.  The  Welsh  also  called  the  bird 
mororan,  sea-crow.] 
*1.  A  genus  of  sea-birds,  (Phalacro  corax,)  often 
called  the  sea-raven,  and  distinguished  for  its  voraci- 
ty. .  The  head  and  neck  are  black  ;  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  the  scapulars,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  deep 
green,  edged  with  black,  and  glossed  with  blue.  The 
base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  covered  with  a  naked, 
yellow  skin,  which  extends  under  the  chin,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  pouch.  This  bird  occupies  the  cliffs  by  the 
sea,  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  extremely  voracious.  Encyc. 
2.  A  glutton. 
COR'MUS,  7i.  *  [Gr.  Kopjioc.]  In  botany,  the  generic 
name  of  a  stalk  or  stem  of  any  plant. 

D.  C.  Willdenow. 
*2.  The  dilated  base  of  the  stems  of  rnonocotyledo- 
nous  plants,  intervening  between  the  root  and  the 
first  buds,  and  forming  the  reproductive  portion  of 
such  plants,  when  they  are  not  caulescent,  Lindley. 
CORN,  n.     [Sax.  corn;  D.  koorn;  G.  korm  Dan.  and 
Sw.  korn      Not  improbably  this  word  is  the  L.  gra- 
11X711.     Such  transpositions  are  not  uncommon.     The 
word   signifies  not  only  the  hard  seeds  of  certain 
plants,  but  hail  and  shot,  L.  gr  indo,  Ir.  grim,  grain, 
hail,  shot.    Johnson  quotes  ah  old  Runic  rhyme : 
"  Hagul  er  kaldastur  korua," 
Hail  is  the  coldest  corn.     See  Grain.] 

1.  A  single  seed  of  certain  plants,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  maize  ;  a  grain.  In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plurai ;  as,  three  barley  corns  make  an  inch.  It  is 
generally  applied  to  edible  seeds,  which,  when  ripe, 
are  hard. 

2.  The  seeds  of  certain  plants  in  general,  in  bulk 
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or  quantity  ;  as,  corn  is  dear  or  scarce.  In  this  sense. 
the  word  comprehends  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
constitute  the  food  of  men  and  horses.  In  Great 
Britain,  corn  is  generally  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley.  In  Ac  United  States,  it  has  the  same  gen- 
eral sense,  hut  b}'  custom  it  is  appropriated  to  maize. 
We  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  crop  of  wheat  is  good, 
but  the  corn  is  bad  ;  it  is  a  good  year  for  wheat  and 
rye,  but  bad  for  corn.  In  this  sense,  corn  has  no 
plural. 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  when  growing 
in  the  field  ;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the  stalks,  ears, 
and  seeds,  after  reaping  and  before  thrashing.  We 
say,  a  field  of  corn,  a  sheaf  or  a  shock  of  corn,  a  load 
of  corn.  The  plants  or  stalks  are  included  in  the 
term  corn,  until  the  seed  is  separated  from  the  ears. 

4.  In  surgery,  a  hard  excrescence,  or  induration  of 
the  skin,  on  the  toes  or  some  part  of  the  feet,  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  the  shoes  ;  so  called  from 
its  hardness  and  resemblance  to  a  corn. 

5.  A  small,  hard  particle.     [See  Grain.] 
CORN,  ».  t.    To  preserve  and   season  with   salt  in 

grains  ;  to  sprinkle  witli  salt ;  as,  to  corn  beef. 
2.  To  granulate  ;  to  form  into  small  grains. 

CORN'-BASK-ET,  n.  A  large  basket  for  carrying  the 
ears  of  maize.  * 

eOHN'BlND,  77.     Climbing  buckwheat.     [Local] 

Grose. 

CORN'-BLADE,  71.  The  leaf  of  the  maize.  Corn-blades 
are  collected  and  preserved  as  fodder,  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

CORN'BRASII,  7i.  A  coarse,  shelly  limestone,  form- 
ing a  soil  celebrated,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  Brande.     Mantell. 

eORN'-BRF.AD,  (-bred,)  71.  A  kind  of  bread  or  bread- 
cake  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  corn. 

€ORN'-CHAND-LER,  71.  [Chandler,  a  dealer  in  can- 
dles, is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr.  chandelier  ;  but 
what  has  this  word  to  do  with  cum  and  ship,  in  corn- 
chandler  and  ship-chandler  ?  In  these  words,  chandler 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  handler,  a < 
trader  ;  Sw.  kornlunullarc,  a  corn-dealer ;  Dan.  handler ; 
G.  id.  ;  D.  handelaar.] 
A  dealer  in  corn.  , 

€OKN'-€LAD,  a.    Covered  with  growing  corn. 

Barlow. 

CORN'-CRAKE,  re.*  The  crake  or  land-rail ;  the  corn- 
crow  ;  for  kraka,  in  Sw.,  and  krage  in  Dan.,  is  our 
word  crow,  and  the  name  is  probably  taken  from  its 
cry.  The  Dutch  kraal,  a  crow,  is  contracted  from 
kraag,  and  kruaijen  is  to  crow,  to  vaunt,  to  tell  tales  ; 
G.  krdhe,  kr'dhen. 

eORN'-CUT-TER,  71.  [corn  and  cut.]  One  who  cuts 
corns  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

CORN'FIeLD,  71.     A  field  where  corn  is  growing. 

CORN'-FLAG,  71.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  Gladiolus,  of  several  species,  bearing  red 
or  white  flowers. 

CORN'-FLoOR,  71.  A  floor  for  corn,  or  for  thrashing 
corn.    Is.  xxi.     Hos.  ix. 

CORN'-FLOW-ER,  71.  A  flower  or  plant  growing 
among  corn,  as  the  blue-bottle,  wild  poppy,  &c. 

Bacon. 

€ORN'-HeAP,  77.     A  heap  of  corn.  Hall. 

CORN'-LAND,  71.  Laud  appropriated  or  suitable  to 
the  production  of  corn  or  grain. 

CORN'-LAWS,  71.  pi.  In  Great  Britain,  laws  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  foreign  corn  or  grain  for  home 
consumption,  except  when  the  price  rises  beyond  a 
certain  rate.    Repealed  in  1846.  M'Cu'lloch. 

CORN'-LOFT,  71.     An  apartment  for  corn  ;  a  granary. 

Sherwood. 

CORN-MAR'Y-GOLD,  71.  The  popular  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  Chrysanthemum. 

€ORN'-MAS-TER,  71.  One  who  cultivates  corn  for 
sale.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

eORN'ME-TER,  11.     One  who  measures  corn. 

CORN'-MILL,  71.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn,  more  gen- 
erally called  a  grist-mill. 

€ORN'-PARS-LEY,  71.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Sison. 

€ORN'-PIPE,  71.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of 
a  green  stalk  of  corn.  Johnson. 

€ORN'-ROCK-ET,  71.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Bunias. 

€ORN'-RoSE,  77.     A  species  of  poppy,  or  Papaver. 

CORN'-SAL-AD,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Valeriana, 
whose  top  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  good  salad. 

CORN'STALK,  f-stawk,)  71.  A  stalk  of  corn,  partic- 
ularly a  stalk  ot  the  maize.  America. 

eORM'-VI-O-LET,  71.  A  species  of  Campanula.    Tate. 

CORN'-WaIN,  71.     A  wagon  that  carries  corn. 

CORN' AGE,  71.     [from  Fr.  come,  L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 
An  ancient  tenure  of  lands,  which  obliged  the  ten- 
ant to  give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

€ORN'E-A,  71.  [from  L.  eornu,  a  horn.]       [Blackstone. 

The  strong,  horny,  transparent  membrane  in  the 

fore  part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light 

pass  ;   situated  in  the  sclerotica,  and  considered  by 

some  as  a  portion  of  it. 

CORN'£D,  (kornd,)  pp.  or  a.     Sprinkled  with   salt; 
cured  by  salting  ;  as,  corned  beef. 
2.  Drunk.     [Lo\oA  Grose. 
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COR'NEL,  )  «.     [I.,  cornus,  from  cornu,  a 

COR'NEL-TREE,  S     horn,  or  its  root,  from  the 

COR-NEL'IAN-TREE,  )  hardness  of  the  wood  ;  Sp. 
corna  ;  it.  enruioto  ;  Fr.  cornouiller.] 

The  cornelian  cherry  or  dogwood,  the  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  Cornus.     The  Cornus  masculu,  or  cor- 
nelian cherry-tree,  has  a  stem  of  twenty  feet  high, 
branching  and  forming  a  large  head,  garnished  witli 
oblong  leaves  and  small  umbels  of  yellowish-green 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small,  red,  acid,  eatable,  cher- 
ry-like fruit.  Encyc. 
COR-NeL'IAN.     See  Carnehan. 
eORNE'MuSE,    )  71.     [Fr.  corncmuse  ;  conic,  a  horn, 
CORN'A-MuTE,  J      and  muse  ;  It.  comamusa.] 

A  bagpipe.  Draytxm. 

CORN'E-OUS,  a.  [L.  corneas,  from  cot-iiu,  a  horn. 
See  Horn.] 

Horny  ;  like  horn  ;  consisting  of  a  horny  substance, 
or  substance  resembling  horn  ;  hard.  Brown. 

GOR'NER,  71.  [W.  cornel,  from  com,  a  point  or  pro- 
jection, a  horn  ;  Corn,  kornal ;  Arm.  corn  ;  Ir.  ceurna  ; 
Sw.  torn.  (See  Horn  and  Grain.)  Qu.  Heh.  Ch. 
Syr.  and  Ar.  ]lp  karan,  to  shoot.] 

1.  The  point  where  two  converging  lines  meet ; 
properly,  the  external  point ;  an  angle  ;  as,  we  met 
at  the  corner  of  the  state  house,  or  at  the  corner  of 
two  streets. 

2.  The  interior  point  where  two  lines  meet;  an 
angle. 

3.  The  space  between  two  converging  lines  or 
walls  which  meet  in  a  point.     Hence, 

4.  An  inclosed  place  ;  a  secret  or  retired  place. 
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i  not  done  in  a  corner.  —  Acts  xxvi. 


5.  Indefinitely,  any  part ;  a  part.  They  searched 
every  corner  of  the  forest  ;  they  explored  all  corners 
of  the  country. 

6.  The  end,  extremity,  or  limit;  as,  the  corners  ot 
the  head  or  beard.     Lev.  xlx. 

Corner  teeth  of  a  horse;  the  fore  teeth  between  the 
middling  teeth  and  the  tushes,  two  above  and  two 
below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  shoot  when 
the  horse  is  four  years  and  a  half  old.  Farrier's  Diet. 

€OR'NER-£D,  (kor'nerd,)  a.  Having  corners  ;  hav- 
ing three  or  more  angles. 

COR'NER-CAP,  71.  The  chief  embellishment  or  or- 
nament. Shak. 

COR'N'ER-SToNE,  71.  The' stone  which  lies  at  the 
corner  of  two  walls,  and  unites  them  ;  the  principal 
stone,  and  especially  the  stone  which  forms  the  cor- 
ner of  the  foundation  of  an  edifice. 

Who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof?  —  Job  xxxviii.  . 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. —  Eph,  it. 

COR'NER-TEETH,  77.  The  four  teeth  of  a  horse,  be- 
tween the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

eOR'NER-VVISE,  adv.  Diagonally  ;  with  the  corner 
in  front ;  not  parallel. 

CORN'ET,  77-  [Fr.  cornet,  cornette;  It.  cornctta,  cor- 
nctto  ;  Sp.  corneta,  from  L.  cornu,  a  horn.    See  Horn.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music,  in  the  nature  of  a 
trumpet,  sounded  by  blowing  with  the  mouth.  It 
was  of  a  winding  shape,  like  a  horn ;  used  in  armies, 
and  on  occasions  of  joy. 

David  played  before  the  Lord  on  cornets.  —  2  Sam.  vi. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  bears 
the  ensign  or  colors  of  a  troop.  He  is  the  third  officer 
in  the  company.  Encyc. 

3.  A  company  of  cavalry  ;  a  troop  of  horse.  [Not 
used.]  Clarendon.     Bacon. 

4.  The  cornet  of  a  horse,  [coronet,]  is  the  lowest  part 
of  his  pastern,  that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof.  Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  A  little  cap  cf  paper  in  which  retailers  inclose 
small  wares. 

6.  A  scarf  anciently  worn  by  doctors.  Diet. 

7.  A  head-dress.      "  Diet. 
COR'NET-A-PIS'TONS,    [Fr.l    A  brass,  wind,  mu- 
sical instrument,  like  the  French  horn,  but  capable  of 
much  greater  inflection,  from  the  valves  and  pisto?is 
with  which  it  is  furnished.                              Brande. 

CORN'ET-CY,  71.      The  commission   or  rank   of   a 

cornet.  Chesterfield.     Stephens. 

€ORN'ET-ER,7i.     One  who  blows  a  cornet.  Halicwill. 
COR'NICE,  77.*  [It.  cornice;  Fr.  cornichc  ;  Sp.  cornisa; 
from  L.  coronis,  Gr.  icopoji'tc,  xopojun,  a  summit,  a 
cr  o  w  it.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  the  upper  grand  division  of  the 
entablature  of  a  column,  or  the  highest  projecture  ; 
that  which  crowns  an  order.  Brande. 

2.  A  little  projecture  in  joinery  or  masonry  ;  as,  the 
cornice  of  a  chimney.  Enci/c. 

Cornice-ring  of  a  cannon,  is  the  ring  next  from  the 
muzzle-ring  backward.  Encyc. 

eORN'I-CLE,  «.     [Li.  corniculum,  from  cornu,  a  horn  ] 

A  little  horn.  Brown. 

eOR-NIC'I-IjATE,  a.     [from  L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 

1.  Horned  ;  having  horns.  More. 

2.  In  botanu,  producing  horned  pods  ;  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn.  Chambers 

COB  N-IF'ie,  a.     Producing  horns. 
CORN'1-FORM,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
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GOR-NIG'ER-OUS,  o.  [L.  corniger ;  cornu,  a  horn, 
and  gero,  to  bear.] 

Horned;  having  horns;  as,  cornigerous  animals. 

CORN'INC,  ppr.    Sprinkling  with  salt.         [Brown. 

CORN'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  place  where  pow- 
der is  granulated. 

CORN'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Cornwall,  in  England  ; 
and,  as  a  noun,  the  language  of  Cornwall. 

CORN'IST,  n.    A  performer  on  the  cornel  or  horn. 

CORN'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  corn  ;  as,  cornless  dwell- 
ing-places. Tooke's  Kin/da. 

CORN'-SNaKE,  n.  The  Coluber  guttatus  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

COR'NU-MM-MO'NIS,  n.  [L.J  A  fossil  shell,  like 
a  ram's  horn  ;  an  ammonite. 

€OR-J\'U-eo'Pi-A,  n. ;  pi.  Cornucopia.  [L.  cornu,  a 
horn,  and  copia,  plenty.] 

1.  The  horn  of  plenty,  an  emblem  of  abundance 
of  fruits. 

2.  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  the  figure  of  a  horn, 
from  which  fruits  and  flowers  are  represented  as 
proceeding. 

COR-NOTE',  v.  t.     [L.  cornutus,  from  cornu,  a  horn.] 

To  bestow  horns  ;  to  cuckold.  Burton. 

eOR-NOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Grafted  with  horns  ;  horned  ; 
2.  In  botany,  horn-shaped.  [cuckolded. 

COR-Nu'TO,  n.    [It.]     A  man  that  wears  the  horns  ; 

a  cuckold. 
€OR-Nu'TOR,  n.     A  cuckold-maker.  Jordan. 

CORN'Y,  a.     [L.  cornu,  a  horn.] 

Horny ;  strong,  stiff,  or  hard,  like  a  horn  ;  resem- 
bling horn.  Milton. 
CORN'Y,  a.     [from  corn.]     Producing  corn  ;  contain- 
ing corn.                                                Prior.     Dryden. 
COR'O-DY,     (  n.     [It.  eorredo,  provision  ;   corredare, 
COR'RO-DY,  (      to  furnish.] 

An  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  or  clothing,  due  to 
the  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  religious  house,  for 
the  sustenance  of  such  one  of  his  servants  as  he 
thinks  good  to  bestow  on  it.  An  allowance  fir  the 
maintenance  of  any  of  the  king's  serv  nts  living  m 
an  abbey.  Cuwel. 

Corodies  are  a  right  of  sustenance,  or  to  receive 
certain  allotments  of  victuals  and  provision  for  one's 
maintenance  ;  in  lieu  of  which,  a  pension  or  sum  of 
money  is  sometimes  substituted.  Blackstone. 

The  king  is  entitled  to  a  corodij  out  of  every  bish- 
opric ;  that  is,  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be 
maintained  by  the  bishop,  or  to  have  a  pension 
allowed  till  the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a  benefice. 
[This  has  fallen  mto  disuse.]  Blackstone. 

According  to  the  Italian,  the  latter  word  is  the  cor- 
rect orthography. 

eO-ROL'LA  I  "•*  tL-  corolla'  a  Iitt!e  crown.] 

In  botany,  the  inner  covering  of  a  flower.  The 
corol  surrounds  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  flower  leaves,  called  petals. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  perianth  by  the  fineness 
of  its  texture  and  the  gayness  of  its  colors ;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions.  It  is  sometimes  inaccu- 
rately called  blossom  and  flower. 

Martiin.     Kncyc.     jDanoin. 

eOR-OL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  corol ;  in- 
closing and  protecting  like  a  wreath. 

A  corollaceous  covering.  Lee. 

€OR'OL-LA-RY,  n.  [L.  corollarinm,  a  coronet,  from 
corolla.,  a  crown.  Finis  coronal  opus.  Johnson.  Fr. 
corollairc] 

1.  An  inference  from  a  preceding  proposition. 

J.  Day. 

2.  A  consequent  truth  which  follows  immediately 
from  some  preceding  truth  or  demonstration.  Barlow. 

3.  A  surplus  ;  [because  the  word  originally  de- 
noted a  gratuity  to  a  person  beyond  his  due.]    Shale. 

COR'OL-LATE,"      )a.      Like  a   corolla;   having   co- 

€OR'OL-La-TED,  j      rollas. 

€OR'OL-LET,     )  n.    One  of  the  partial  flowers  which 

GOR'OL-LULE,  )  make  a  compound  one  ;  the  floret 
in  an  aggregate  flower.  Martyn.     Kncyc. 

CO-RO'NA,  n. ";  [L.,  a  crown.]  In  architecture,  a  large, 
flat  member  of  a  cornice,  usually  of  considerable 
projection,  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  on  it,  and 
called  by  workmen  the  drip.  Qwilt. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  upper  surface  of  the  molar  teeth 
or  grinders. 

3.  In  botany,  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  ra- 
diated compound  flower.  Encyc. 

An  appendage  of  the  corol  or  petals  of  a  flower, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  limb.  Lindley. 

Also,  the  appendage  to  the  top  of  seeds,  wliich 
enables  them  to  disperse.  Martyn. 

4.  In  optics,  a  halo  or  luminous  circle  around  the 
son,  moon,  or  stars.  Encyc. 

I   GOR'O-NAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
head  ;  as,  the  coronal  suture. 
eOR'O-NAL,  n.    A  crown  ;  wieath  ;  garland.   Spenser. 

2.  The  first  suture  of  the  skull.  Encyc. 

eOR'O-NA-RY,  a.     Relating  to  a  crown  ;  seated  on 

the  top  of  the  head,  or  placed  as  a  crown.  Brown. 

Coronary  vessels,  and  ligaments,  in  anatomy,  are 
those  which  spread  round  certain  viscera,  bones,  &c. 

Brands. 
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Coronary  arteries ;  two  arteries  which  spring  from 
the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium,  and  sup- 
ply the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood.     Encyc. 

Coronary  vein ;  a  vein  diffused  over  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  heart,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
heart.  Coze.     Encyc. 

Stomachic  coronary;  a  vein  inserted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  splenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mes- 
enteric, forms  the  vena  porta.  Encyc. 
€OR'0-Na-TED,  a.     In  conchology,  crowned,  or  girt 
toward  the  apex  with  a  single  row  of  eminences. 

Humble. 
€OR-0-Na'TION,  n.     [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

1.  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  ; 
the  act  of  investing  a  prince  with  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, on  his  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty. 

2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  attending  a  coronation. 

Pope. 
Coronation-oath ;  the  oath  taken  by  a  monarch  at 
his  coronation. 
COR'O-NEL,  (kur'nel,)  n.    [Sp.  coroncl ;  Port.  id.  ;  Fr. 
colonel ;  It.  colonello.  We  follow  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese orthography  in  our  pronunciation.] 
The  officer  who  commands  a  regiment.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
COR'O-NER,   n.     [Law  L.  coronator,  from  corona,  a 
crown.] 

In  England,  an  officer  whose  office  is  concerned 
principally  with  pleas  of  the  crown.  One  chief  part 
of  his  duty  is,  when  a  person  dies,  or  is  supposed  to 
die,  a  violent  death,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  his 
death.  This  must  be  done  by  a  jury,  on  sight  of  the 
body,  and  at  the  place  where  the  death  happened. 
In  England,  the  coroner  is  to  inquire,  also,  concern- 
ing shipwrecks,  and  certify  whether  wrecks  or  not, 
and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  goods ;  also,  con- 
cerning treasure-trove.  As  a  ministerial  officer,  the 
coroner  is  the  sheriff's  substitute  ;  and  when  an  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  the  sheriff,  for  suspicion  of 
partiality,  process  is  awarded  to  the  coroner. 

Blackstone. 
In  some  of  the  States  in  America  there  is  a  coroner, 
but  his  principal  or  only  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  violent  death.  In  Connecticut  there  is  no 
such  officer,  the  duty  being  performed  by  a  constable, 
or  justice  of  the  peace. 
COR'O-NET,  n.*  [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

*  1.  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  noblemen.  The  cor- 
onet of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves ; 
that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  interposed  ; 
that  of  an  earl  raises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves ; 
that  of  a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls.        Johnson. 
2.  In  poetical  language,  an  ornamental  head-dress. 
Coronet  of  a  horse.     See  Cornet. 
€OR'0-NET-ED,  a.    Wearing,  or  entitled  to  wear,  a 

coronet. 
CO-RON' I-FORM,  a.    [L.  corona,  a  crown,  and  forma, 
form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  crown. 
COR'O-NOID,  a.     [Gr.  Knpoivn,  a  crow,  and  ei6oc, 
form.] 

Noting  the  upper  and  anterior  process  of  the  end 
of  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  coronoid  process.   Coze. 
COR'O-NULE,  h.     [from  L.  corona,  a  crown.] 

A  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed  ;  the  downy  tuft 
on  seeds.  Martyn. 

COR'PO-RAL,  n.  [It.  caporale;  Fr.  caporal;  Sp.  ca- 
poral;  from  L.  caput,  head,  or  more  directly  from  the 
Celtic  root  of  caput,  Sp.  cabo,  It.  capo,  Eng.  cape.  Our 
orthography  is  a  corruption.] 

1.  The  lowest  officer  of  a  company  of  infantry, 
next  below  a  Serjeant.  He  has  charge  over  one  of 
the  divisions,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  &c. 

2.  The  corporal  of  a  ship  of  war,  is  an  officer  under 
the  master  at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  sailors  the 
use  of  small  arms  ;  to  attend  at  the  gangways  on  en- 
tering ports,  and  see  that  no  spirituous  liquors  are 
brought,  except  by  permission;  to  extinguish  fire  and 
candies,  <fec. 

COR'PO-RAL,  a.t  [L.  corporalis,  from  corpus,  body.] 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  body  ;  as,  corporal 
pain,  opposed  to  mental. 

2.  Material  ;  not  spiritual.     [See  Corporeal.] 

Shah. 
COR'PO-RAL,      )  71.  A  fine  linen  cloth,  used  to  cover 
COR-PO-RA'LE,  )      the  sacred  elements  in   the  eu- 
charist,  or  in  which  the  sacrament  is  put. 

Paley.     Chalmers. 
Corporal  oath;  a  solemn  oath,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  usage  of  touching  the  corporale,  or  cloth  that 
covered  the  consecrated  elements.  Paley. 

COR-PO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  body  or 
embodied  ;  opposed  to  spirituality. 

If  this  light  hath  any  corporalily,  it  is  most  subtle  and  pure. 

Ralegh. 

eOR'PO-RAL-LY,  adv.    Bodily  ;  in  or  with  the  body  ; 

as,  to  be  corporally  present. 
eOR'PO-RAL-SHIP,  ji.    [from  corporal.]    A  corporal's 

office  or  command.     In  the  ranks,  a  corporal   does 

the  duty  of  a  private,  but  his  pay  is  greater. 
COR'PO-RAS,  7i.    The  old  name  of  the  corporal  or 

communion-cloth. 
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COR'PO-RATE,  a.  [L.  corporatus,  from  corporor,  to 
be  shaped  into  a  body,  from  corpus,  body.] 

1.  United  in  a  body,  or  community,  as  a  number 
of  individuals,  who  are  empowered  to  transact  busi- 
ness as  an  individual ;  formed  into  a  body  ;  as,  a  cor- 
porate assembly,  or  society ;  a  corporate  town.    Swift. 

2.  United  ;  general ;  collectively  one. 

They  answer  in  a  corporale  voice.  Shah. 

€OR'PO-RATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  corporate  capacity. 

€OR'PO-RATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  a  corporate 
body.  Did. 

COR-PO-Ra'TION,  7i.  A  body  politic  or  corporate, 
formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single  per- 
son ;  a  society  having  the  capacity  of  transacting 
business  as  an  individual.  Corporations  are  aggre- 
gate or  sole.  Corporatirms  aggregate  consist  cf  two 
or  more  persons  united  in  a  society,  which  is  pre- 
served by  a  succession  of  members,  either  forever, 
or  till  the  corporation  is  dissolved  by  the  power  that 
formed  it,  by  the  death  of  all  its  members,  by  surren- 
der of  its  charter  or  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture.  Such 
corporations  are  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  a  cathedral  church,  the  stockholders  of  a  bank 
or  insurance  company,  &c.  A  corporation  sole  con- 
sists of  one  person  only  and  his  successors,  as  a  king 
or  a  bishop.  Blaclcstone. 

COR'PO-Ra-TOR,  n.    The  member  of  a  corporation. 

Sergeant. 

€OR'PO-RA-TURE,  n.  The  state  of  being  embodied. 
[Not  in  use.]  More. 

COR-Po'RE-AL,    )  a.f  Having  a  body  ;  consisting  of 

COR-Po'RE-OUS,  J  a  material  body;  material;  op- 
posed to  spiritual  or  immaterial ;  as,  our  corporeal 
frame;  corporeal,  substance. 

COR-Po'RE-AL-lST,  n.  One  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  spiritual  substances. 

COR-PO-RE-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  corpo- 
real. 

COR-PO'RE-AL-LY,  adv.  In  body  ;  in  a  bodily  form 
or  manner.  Richardson. 

COR-PO-Re'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  having  a  body,  or 
of  being  embodied  ;  materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corjjoreity  to  God.  Slillingfleet. 

COR-POR-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  giving  body 

or  palpability. 
COR-POR'I-FY,  ■".  t.  To  embody  ;  to  form  into  a  body. 

[Not  used.]  Boyle. 

COR'PO-SANT,  7i.     [Sp.  cucrpo  santo,  holy  body.] 
A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  luminous  appearance 

often  beheld,  in  dark,  tempestuous  nights,  about  the 

decks  and  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  particularly  at  the 

mast-heads  and  yard-arms,  supposed  to  be  electrical. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CORPS,  (kore  ;  pi.  korz,)  n.  sing,  and  pi.      [Fr.,  from 

L.  corpus,   body.     Being  pronounced  kore,   it   is   an 

ill  word  in  English.] 

1.  In  military  language,  a  body  of  troops  ;  any  di- 
vision of  an  army  ;  as,  a  corps  de  reserve. 

2.  A  body,  in  contempt,  as  used  by  Milton  and 
Dryden,  but  probably  pronounced  in  the  English 
manner,  as  corpse. 

3.  A  carcass  ;  a  dead  body.  [See  Corpse.]  Shak. 

4.  In  architecture,  any  part  that  projects  beyond  a 
wall,  serving  as  the  ground  of  some  decoration. 

Gwilt. 
CORPS  DIP-LO-MA-TlQUE',  (kore  dip-lo-ma-teek',) 
[Fr.]     The  body  of  ministers  or  diplomatic  charac- 
ters. 
CORPSE,  (korps,)  n.    [L.  corpus,  a  body  ;  Ir.  corp  ;  W. 
corv;   Arm.  corf;  It.  corpo  ;  Sp.  cucrpo.] 
The  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  Jlddison. 

COR'PU-LENCE,    j  71.    [L.  corpulentia,  from  corpus,  a 
COR'PU-LEN-CY,  j      body.] 

1.  Fleshiness  ;  excessive  fatness ;  a  state  of  being 
loaded  with  flesh,  as  the  body  of  a  human  being. 

ArbuUmot. 

2.  Spissitude  ;  grossness  of  matter  ;  as,  corpulence 
of  water.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

COR'PU-LENT,  a.t  Fleshy  ;  having  a  great  or  exces- 
sive quantity  of  fat  or  flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  frame 
of  the  body  ;  as,  a  corpulent  child. 

€OR'PU-LENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  corpulent  manner. 

COR' PUS  CHRIS' TI,  (body  of  Christ.)  A  festival 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  kept  on  the  next  Thursday 
after  Trinity-Sunday,  in  honor  of  the  eucharist. 

Encyc. 

COR' PUS  JU>RIS  CA-NOWI-CI,  [L.]  The  body 
or  code  of  canon  law. 

COR'PUS  Jtf'RIS  CI-Vl'LIS,  [L.]  Body  of  civil 
law. 

€OR'PUS-CLE,  (kor'pus-sl,)  71.  [L.  corpusculum,  dim. 
of  corpus,  body.] 

A  minute  particle,  or  physical  atom  ;  corpuscles  are 
the  very  small  bodies  which  compose  large  bodies, 
not  the  elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  particles,  simple  or  compound,  as  are  not  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

It  wilt  add  much  to  our  satisfaction,  if  those  corpuscles  can  be 
discovered  by  microscopes,  Newton. 

COR-PUS'CU-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  corpuse'es;  or 
small  particles,  supposed  to  be  the  constituent  mate 
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rials  of  all  large  bodies.  The  corpuscular  philosophy 
attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by 
the  motion,  figure,  rest,  position,  &c,  of  the  minute 
particles  of  matter.  Enciic. 

eOR-PUS-CU-LA'RI-AN,  a.    Corpuscular,  as  above. 

eOR-PUS-eU-LA'RI-AN,  k.  An  advocate  for  the  ccr- 
puscttlur  philosophy. 

COR-PUS'eULE.     See  Corpuscle. 

COR-RADE',  v.  t.    To  rub  off. 

eOR-RAD'ED,  pp.     Rubbed  off. 

eOR-RAD'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  off. 

eOR-RA-DI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  con  and  radialio.  See 
Ray.] 

A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

COR-RECT',  a.  t  [L.  correctus,  from  corrigo ;  con  and 
rego,  to  set  right ;  rectus,  right, straight.  See  Right.] 
Literally,  set  right,  or  made  straight.  Hence,  right ; 
conformable  to  truth,  rectitude,  or  propriety,  or  con- 
formable to  a  just  standard  ;  not  faulty;  free  from  error. 
A  correct  edition  of  a  book  is  exactly  according  to  the 
original  copy.  Correct  manners  correspond  with  the 
rules  of  morality  and  received  notions  of  decorum. 
Correct  principles  coincide  with  the  truth.  Correct 
language  is  agreeable  to  established  usage. 

COR-RECT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  correctus,  corrigo  ,■  con  and 
rego.     See  Right. J 

1.  To  make  right ;  to  rectify  ;  to  bring  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  as,  to  correct 
manners  or  principles.     Hence, 

2.  To  amend  ;  to  remove  or  retrench  faults  or  er- 
rors ;  to  set  right ;  as,  to  correct  a  book  ;  to  correct  a 
copy  for  the  press  ;  or  in  printing,  to  correct  the 
press,  or  errors  of  the  press. 

3.  To  bring  back  or  attempt  to  bring  back  to  pro- 
priety in  morals  ;  to  punish  for  faults  or  deviations 
from  moral  rectitude  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  discipline  ;  as, 
a  child  should  be  corrected  for  lying. 

Correct  thy  son,  and  lie  shall  give  thee  rest.  —  Pruv.  jcxiit. 

4.  To  obviate  or  remove  whatever  is  wrong  or  in- 
convenient ;  to  reduce  or  change  the  qualities  of  any 
thing  by  mixture,  or  other  application  ;  to  counteract 
whatever  is  injurious  ;  as,  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
the  stonfach  by  alkaline  preparations  ;  to  correct  the 
relaxing  quality  of  water  by  boiling  it  with  animal 
substances.  Jlrbuthnot. 

COR-RECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  right ;  freed  from  er- 
rors ;  amended  ;  punished. 

COR-RECT'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  to  the  standard  of 
truth,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  amending  ;  chastising. 

€OR-RE€'TION,  n.     [L.  correction 

1.  The  act  of  correcting  ;  the  act  of  bringing  back, 
from  error  or  deviation,  to  a  just  standard,  as  to 
truth,  rectitude,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  as,  the  correc- 
tion of  opinions  or  manners. 

All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  correction.  — 2  Tim.  iii. 

2.  Retrenchment  or  emendation  of  faults  or  errors  ; 
amendment ;  as,  the  correction  of  a  book,  or  of  the 
press. 

3.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  what 
is  wrong  ;  as,  the  corrections  of  a  copy  are  numer- 
ous ;  set  the  corrections  in  the  margin  of  a  proof- 
sheet. 

4.  That  which  is  intended  to  rectify,  or  to  cure 
faults  ;  punishment ;  discipline  ;  chastisement ;  that 
which  corrects.  * 

Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child.  —  Prov.  xxifi. 

5.  In  scriptural  language,  whatever  tends  to  correct 
the  moral  conduct,  and  bring  back  from  error  or  sin, 
as  afflictions. 

They  have  refused  to  receive  correction. — Jer.  v. 
My  son,  despise  not  the   chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  be  weary 
of  his  correction.  —  Prov.  iii. 

6.  Critical  notice  ;  animadversion.  Brown. 

7.  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities  ;  the  counterac- 
tion of  what  is  inconvenient  or  hurtful  in  its  effects ; 
as,  the  correction  of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

House  of  correction  ;  a  house  where  disorderly  per- 
sons are  confined  ;  a  bridewell. 

COR-RECTION-AL,  a.  Tending  to  or  intended  for 
correction.  Walsh. 

COR-REC'TION-ER,  re.  One  that  has  been  in  the 
house  of  correction.     [JVo(  used.]  Sltak. 

COR-RECT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  correct ; 
having  the  quality  of  removing  or  obviating  what  is 
wrong  or  injurious  ;  tending  to  rectify  ;  as,  corrective 
penalties. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali.  Arbuthnot. 

COR-RECT'IVE,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
correcting  ;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  altering  or 
obviating  what  is  wrong  or  injurious  :  as,  alkalies 
are  correctives  of  acids  ;  penalties  are  correctives  of 
immoral  conduct. 
2.  Limitation  ;  restriction.     [Little  used.]      little. 

COR-REeT'LY,  adv.  In  a  correct  manner,  in  con- 
formity with  truth,  justice,  rectitude,  or  propriety  ; 
according  to  a  standard ;  agreeable  to  a  copy  or 
original  ;  exactly  ;  accurately  ;  without  fault  or  er- 
ror ;  as,  to  behave  correctly ;  to  write,  speak,  or 
think  correctly  ;  to  judge  correctly. 

COR-RECT'NESS,  n.  Conformity  to  truth,  justice, 
or  propriety  ;  as,  the  correctness  of  opinions,  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  manners. 
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2.  Conformity  to  settled  usages  or  rules ;  as,  cor- 
rectness in  writing  or  speaking. 

3.  Conformity  to  a  copy  or  original ;  as,  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  book. 

4.  Conformity  to  established  rules  of  taste  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  correctness  of  design  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture. 

COR-RECT'OR,  n.  One  who  corrects  ;  one  who 
amends  faults,  retrenches  error,  and  renders  con- 
formable to  truth  or  propriety,  or  to  any  standard ; 
as,  a  corrector  of  the  press  ;  a  corrector  of  abuses. 

2.  One  who  punishes  for  correction  ;  one  who 
amends  or  reforms  by  chastisement,  reproof,  or  in- 
struction. 

3.  That  which  corrects ;  that  which  abates  or  re- 
moves what  is  noxious  or  inconvenient  ;  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  composition  which  abates  or  counteracts 
the  force  of  another  ;  as,  an  alkali  is  a  corrector  of 
acids. 

Turpentine  is  a  corrector  of  quicksilver.  Quincy. 

COR-REG'I-DOR,  n.     [Sp.]     A  Spanish  magistrate. 

Smollett. 

COR'RE-LATE,  n.  [L.  con  and  rclattis.  See  Relate.] 
He  or  that  which  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to 
something  else,  as  father  and  son.  South. 

eOR-RE-LA'TION,  n.    Reciprocal  relation.     Paley. 

eOR-REL'A-TIVE,  a.  [L.  con  and  relativus.  See 
Relate  and  Relative.] 

Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the  existence 
of  one  in  a  reciprocal  state  depends  on  the  existence 
of  another ;  as,  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife, 
are  correlative  terms.  The  term  son  is  correlative  to 
that  of  father. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  is  opposed  to 
something  else  in  a  certain  relation.  The  son  is  the 
correlative  of  his  father.  Darkness  and  light  are  cor- 
relatives.    Rest  is  the  correlative  of  motion. 

COR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  correlative  relation. 

€OR-REL'A-TIVE-NESS,   n.      The  state    of    being 

COR-REP'TION,  n.     [L.  corripio.]  [correlative. 

Chiding;  reproof;  reprimand.  Hammond. 

COR-RE-SPOND',  v.  t.t  [It.  corrispondere ;  Fr.  cor- 
rcspoudre ;  Sp.  con-espondcr  ;  from  L.  con  and  respon- 
dco,  to  answer ;  re  and  spondco,  to  promise.  See 
Sponsor.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  answer ;  to  agree  ;  to  fit ;  to  be 
congruous  ;  to  be  adapted  to.  Levity  of  manners 
does  not  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  the  clerical 
character.  The  length  of  a  room  should  correspond 
with  the  breadth.  Actions  should  correspond  with 
words. 

2.  To  be  equal ;  to  be  adequate  or  proportioned. 
Let  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  war  correspond  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

3.  To  communicate  by  letters  sent  and  received  ; 
to  hold  intercourse  with  a  person  at  a  distance  by 
sending  and  receiving  letters.  We  delight  to  cor- 
respond with  those  we  love  and  respect. 

4.  To  have  direct  intercourse  or  communion. 
Thus  Milton  speaks  of  man  as  created  magnani- 
mous, to  correspond  with  Heaven.     [Rare.] 

COR-RE-SPOiVD'ENCE,    (  n.    Relation  ;  fitness  ;  con- 
COR-RE-SPOND'EN-CY,  \      gruity  ;  mutual  adapta- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ence between  a  polite  education  and  clownish  man- 
ners. 

2.  Intercourse  between  persons  at  a  distance,  by 
means  of  letters  sent  and  answers  received.  The 
ministers  of  the  two  courts  have  had  a  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  commerce.     Hence, 

3.  The  letters  which  pass  between  correspond- 
ents. The  correspondence  of  the  ministers  is  pub- 
lished. 

4.  Friendly  intercourse ;  reciprocal  exchange  of 
offices  or  civilities  ;  connection. 

Let  military  persons  hold  good  correspondence  with  the  other 
great  men  in  the  state.  Bacon. 

€OR-RE-SPOND'ENT,  a.  Suitable;  fit ;  congruous  ; 
agreeable  ;  answerable  ;  adapted.  Let  behavior  be 
correspondent  to  profession,  and  both  be  correspondent 
to  good  morals. 

COR-RE-SPOND'ENT,  re.  One  who  corresponds; 
one  with  whom  an  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  letters 
or  messages.  When  A  is  the  correspondent  of  B, 
B  is  the  correspondent  of  A. 

COR-RE-SPOSP^NT-LY,  adv.  In  a  corresponding 
manner. 

COR-RE-SPOND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Carrying  on  inter- 
course by  letters;  answering;  agreeing;  suiting. 
Corresponding  member  of  a  society,  one  residing  at  a 
distance,  who  is  invited  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
society,  and  aid  in  carrying  out  its  designs. 

COR-RE-SPON'SIVE,  a.    Answerable  ;  adapted. 

Slrnk. 

COR-RE-SPON'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  corresponding 
manner. 

€OR'RI-D0R,  re.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  corredor,  from  correr  ;  It. 
correre  ;  L.  curro,  to  run,  to  flow.  The  termination 
dor  may,  perhaps,  be  the  L.  tor,  as  in  curator,  cursi- 
tor.  Corridor  signifies  a  runner;  hence,  a  running, 
flowing,  or  long  line.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  gallery  or  open  communication 
round  a  bunding,  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  Brande. 
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2.  In  fortification,  the  covered  way  lying  round  the 
whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place. 

Harris. 
COR-Rl-  GliWDA,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Things  or  words  to 

be  corrected. 
eOR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  corrigo,  to  correct.J 

1.  That  may  be  set  right,  or  amended  ;  as,  a  corri- 
gible defect. 

2.  That  may  be  reformed  ;  as,  the  young  man  may 
be  corrigible. 

3.  Punishable  ;  that  may  be  chastised  for  correc- 
tion.    He  was  adjudged  corrigible  for  abusive  words. 

COR'RI-GI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rigible. 

eOR-RI'VAL,  n.  A  fellow  rival ;  a  competitor. 
More  correctly,  Cokival,  which  see. 

€OR'RI-VaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  eon  and  rimis.] 

To  draw  water  out  of  several  streams  into  one. 

i Little  used.]  Burton. 

R-RI-VA'TION,  n.  The  running  of  different 
streams  into  one.     [Not  much  used.]  Burton. 

€0R-R0B'0-RANT,re.  [See  Corroborate.]  Strength- 
ening ;  having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving 
strength  ;  as,  a  corroborant  medicine. 

COR-ROB'O-RANT,  n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens 
the  human  bodv  when  weak. 

eOR-ROB'O-RA'i'E,  v.  t.  [L.  corroboro;  eon  and 
roboro,  to  strengthen,  from  robur,  strength.  Class 
Rb.] 

1.  To  strengthen  ;  to  make  strong,  or  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  ;  as,  to  corroborate  the  nerves  ;  to 
corroborate  the  judgment,  authority,  or  habits. 

Watts.     Wotton. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  more  certain.  The  news 
was  doubtful,  but  is  corroborated  by  recent  advices. 

eOR-ROB'O-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Strengthened  ;  con- 
firmed ;  rendered  more  certain. 

eOR-ROB'O-RA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Strengthening; 
giving  firmness  or  additional  assurance. 

eOR-ROB-O-RA'TlON,  n.  The  act  of  strengthening 
or  confirming  ;  addition  of  strength,  assurance,  or 
security  ;  confirmation  ;  as,  the  corroboration  of  an 
argument,  or  of  intelligence. 

COR-ROB'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
giving  strength,  or  additional  strength;  tending  to 
confirm. 

eOlt-ROB'O-RA-TIVE,  re.  A  medicine  that  strength- 
ens ;  a  corroborant. 

GOR-RoDE',  v.  t.     [L.  corrodo  ;  con  and  rodo,  to  gnaw, 
-  -S 
Ar.iji  .1  aradha,  to  eat  or  gnaw,  (qu.  raw  and  crude  ;) 

It.  corrotlcre,  rodere  ;  Fr.   corroder  ,■  Sp.  corroer ;  W. 
rhwtiaw,  to  corrode,  to  rub  or  fret.] 

1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  wear  away,  or  dimin- 
ish by  gradually  separating  small  particles  from  abody, 
in  tlie  manner  an  animal  gnaws  a  substance.  Thus 
nitric  acid  corrodes  copper. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  degrees ;  to  prey  upon  ;  to 
impair  ;  to  consume  or  diminish  by  slow  degrees. 
Jealousy  and  envy  corrode  the  constitution.  Sub- 
stances are  corroded  by  time.  The  anxious  man  is  a 
victim  to  corroding  care. 

eOR-ROD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Eaten  away  gradually ; 
worn  ;  diminished,  impaired,  by  slow  degrees. 

eOR-Ro'DE.\TT,  a.  Having  the  power  of  corroding 
or  wasting  by  degrees. 

eOR-Ro'OENT,  n.  Any  substance  or  medicine  that 
corrodes.  Coze. 

€OR-Ro'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     That  eats  away  by  degrees. 

Sandys. 

eOR-RO-DI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rodible. 

COR-RO'DI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  corroded.    Blown. 

COR-RofJ'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eating  away  gradually  ; 
impairing ;  wasting. 

€OR'RO-DY.  [See  Corodv.]  But  Corrodt  would 
be  the  most  correct  orthography. 

COR-RO-SI-BIL'I-TY.     See  Corrodibility. 

COR-Ro'SI-BLE.     See  Corrodible. 

eOR-RO'SI-CLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rosible. 

COR-RO'SION,  (kor-ro'zhun,)  re.  [from  corrode..]  The 
action  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  metals,  by  which  the  sub- 
stance is  gradually  changed.  This  is  effected  by  the 
affinity  of  the  menstruum  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  substance,  in  consequence  of  which  the  two 
substances  unite  and  form  new  combinations. 

COR-Ro'SIVE,  a.  Eating;  wearing  away;  having 
the  power  of  gradually  wearing,  consuming,  or  im- 
pairing ;  as,  corrosive  sublimate  ;  corrosive  care  ;  a 
corrosive  ulcer. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing. 
Corrosive  sublimate  ;  an  acrid  poison  of  great  viru- 
lence.    It  is  a  bi-chlorid  of  mercury. 

COR-Ro'SIVE,  n.     That   which   has  the   quality    of 
eatinn  or  wearing  gradually. 
2.  That  winch  has  the  power  of  fretting.     Hooker. 

COR-RO'SIVE-LY,  ado.  Like  a  corrosive;  with  the 
power  of  corrosion  ;  in  a  corrosive  manner. 

COR-Ro'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  corroding, 
eating  away,  or  wearing;  acrimony.  Boyle. 
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€OR'RU-GANT.a.    [See  Corrugate.]    Having  the 

power  of  cont  acting  into  wrinkles. 
COR'RU-GATL,  v.  t.     [L.  corrugo;  con  and  rugo,  to 

wrinkle,  in  our  vulgar  language,  to  ruck,  W.  rhycu, 

to  furrow.] 
To  wrinkle  ;  to  draw  or  contract  into  folds  ;  as,  to 

corrugate  the  skin.  Bacon. 

CORRU-GATE,  a.    Wrinkled.  Youmr. 

COR'RU-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Wrinkled. 
eOR'RU-GA-TING,  ppr.    Contracting  into  wrinkles. 
COR-RU-Ga'TION,  n.     A  wrinkling ;    contraction 

into  wrinkles. 
€OR'RU-GA-TOR,  n.    A  muscle  which  contracts  the 

skin  of  the  forehead  into  wrinkles.  Coze. 

COR-RUPT',  v.  t.     [L.  corruptus,  from  corrumpo,  con 

and   rumpo,  for  rupo,  to   break;  Fr.  corromprei   It. 

corrompere  ,•  Sp.  corromper.     Class  Rb.] 
Literally,  to  break,  separate,  or  dissolve.     Hence, 

1.  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  or  putres- 
cent state  ;  to  separate  the  component  parts  of  a 
body,  as  by  a  natural  process,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  fetid  smell. 

2.  To  vitiate  or  deprave ;  to  change  from  good  to 
bad. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  mannere.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

3.  To  waste,  spoil,  or  consume. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt.  —  Matt.  vi. 

4.  To  defile  or  pollute.     Ex.  xxxii. 

5.  To  entice  from  good  and  allure  to  evil.  2  Cor.  xi. 

6.  To  pervert  ;  to  break,  disobey,  or  make  void. 
Mai.  ii. 

7.  To  pervert  or  vitiate  integrity  ;  to  bribe  ;  as,  to 
corrupt  a  judge. 

8.  To  debase  or  render  impure,  by  alterations  or 
innovations  ;  as,  to  corrupt  language. 

9.  To  pervert ;  to  falsify  ;  to  infect  with  errors  ; 
as,  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text. 

COR-RUPT',  v.  i.  To  become  putrid  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to 
rot.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  speedily  cor- 
rupt in  a  warm  and  moist  air. 

2.  To  become  vitiated  ;  to  lose  purity. 

eOR-RUPT',  o.     [L.  corruptus  ;  It.  corrotto.] 

1.  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state,  as  by 
natural  decomposition. 

2.  Spoiled  ;  tainted  ;  vitiated  ;  unsound  ;  as,  cor- 
rupt air  or  bread.  Knolles. 

3.  Depraved  ;  vitiated  ;  tainted  with  wickedness. 

They  are  corrupt ;    they    have  done    abominable  works.  —  Ps. 
The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God.  — Gen.  vi. 

4.  Debased  ;  rendered  impure;  changed  to  a  worse 
state  ;  as,  corrupt  language. 

5.  Not  genuine;  infected  with  errors  or  mistakes. 
The  text  is  corrupt. 

eOR-RUPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Putrefied  ;  vitiated  ;  de- 
praved ;  spoiled  ;  marred ;  bribed ;  infected  with 
errors. 

eOR-RUPT'ER,  n.  One  who  corrupts ;  one  who 
vitiates  or  taints  ;  as,  a  corrupter  of  morals,  or  of 
Christianity. 

2.  One  who  bribes ;  that  which  depraves  or  de- 
stroys integrity. 

3.  One  who  introduces  errors. 
eOR-RUPT-I-BIL'I-TY,  7t.     The  possibility  of  being 

corrupted. 
OOR-RUPT'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  corruptible ;  It.  corruttibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  corrupted  ;  that  may  become  pu- 
trid ;  subject  to  decay  and  destruction.  Our  bodies 
are  corruptible. 

2.  That  may  be  vitiated  in  qualities  or  principles  ; 
susceptible  of  depravation.  Manners  are  corruptible 
by  evil  example. 

€OR-RUPT'I-JBLE,  n.  That  which  may  decay  and 
perish  ;  the  human  body. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption.  • —  1  Cor.  XV. 

COR-RUPT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Susceptibility  of  cor- 
ruption ;  corruptibility. 

eOR-RUPT'I-BLYjarfy.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
corrupted  or  vitiated. 

COR-RUPT'ING,  ppr.  Putrefying;  depraving;  viti- 
ating. 

€OR-RUPT'ING,  a.     Fitted  or  tending  to  deprave  or 

COR-RUP'TION,  Ti.t  [L.  corruptio.]  [vitiate. 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting,  or  state  of  being  corrupt 
or  putrid  ;  the  destruction  of  the  natural  form  of 
bodies,  by  the  separation  of  the  component  parts,  or 
by  disorganization,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy   One  to  see  corruption.  —  Ps. 

2.  Putrid  matter ;  pus. 

3.  Putrescence ;  a  foul  state  occasioned  by  putre- 
faction. 

4.  Depravity  ;  wickedness  ;  perversion  or  deterio- 
ration of  moral  principles  ;  loss  of  purity  or  integrity. 

Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 

—  2  Pet.  i. 
Cor*-iplion  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Adams. 

5.  Debasement ;  taint ;  or  tendency  to  a  worse 
state. 

Keep  my  honor  from  corruption.  Shak. 
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6.  Impurity;  depravation;  debasement;  as,  a  cor- 
ruption of  language. 

7.  Bribery.     He  obtained  his  suit  by  corruption. 

8.  In  law,  taint ;  impurity  of  blood,  in  consequence 
of  an  act  of  attainder  of  treason  or  felony,  by  which 
a  person  is  disabled  to  inherit  lands  from  an  ancestor, 
nor  can  retain  those  in  his  possession,  nor  transmit 
them  by  descent  to  his  heirs. 

Corruption  of  blood  can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  parliament. 

BtacIcBtone. 

COR-RUPT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  corrupting, 
tainting,  or  vitiating. 

It  should  be  endued  with  some  corruptive  quality.  Ray. 

COR-RUPT'LESS,  a.  Not  susceptible  of  corruption 
or  decav.  Dryden. 

€OR-RUPT'LY,  adv.  In  a  corrupt  manner  ;  with 
corruption  ;  viciously  ;  wickedly  ;  without  integrity. 
We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee.  —  Neh.  i. 

2.  By  bribery.     A  judgment  was  obtained  corruptly. 
COR-RUPT'NESS,   n.     1'he  state  of  being  corrupt ; 
putrid  state  or  putrescence. 

2.  A  state  of  moral  impurity  ;  as,  the  corruptness 
of  a  judge. 

3.  A  vicious  state ;  debasement ;  impurity ;  as,  the 
corruptness  of  language. 

€OR-RUPT'RESS,  n.    A  female  that  corrupts  others. 
Bcaum.  and  Fl. 

COR'SAIR,  n.  [Fr.  corsaire;  Sp.  corsario,  a  cruising 
by  a  privateer  ;  corscar,  to  cruise  ;  It.  corsare,  a  pi- 
rate, from  corso,  a  course  or  career  ;  L.  cursus,  from 
curro,  to  run.] 

A  term  applied,  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
to  a  pirate  ;  one  who  cruises  or  scours  the  ocean, 
with  ati  armed  vessel,  without  a  commission  from 
any  prince  or  state,  to  seize  and  plunder  merchant- 
men ;  also,  a  piratical  vessel. 

OOR'SAK,  n._  A  species  of  fox.  Pennant. 

CORSE  or  CoRSE,  n.     [Fr.  corps  ;  L.  corpus.] 

A  corpse  ;  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being ;  a 
poetical  word.  Adaison. 

€ORSE'-EN-CUM'BER-£D,  a.  Loaded  with  dead 
bodies  ;  as,  the  corse-encumbered  plains.        Barlow. 

CORSE'-PRES-ENT,  n.  A  mortuary  or  present  paid 
at  the  interment  of  a  dead  body.  Blackstoue. 

CORSE'LET,  n.  [Fr.  corselet  ;  It.  corsalctto  ;  from 
corse.] 

1.  A  little  cuirass,  or  an  armor  to  cover  the  body 
for  protection,  worn  formerly  by  pikemen.     Encyc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  winged  insect  to  which  the 
wings  and  legs  are  attached,  and  which  answers  to 
the  breast  of  other  animals. 

CORSE'LET,  v.  L    To  encircle  with  a  corselet. 

Beaum. 

CORSE'LET-ED.  pp.    Encircled  with  a  corselet. 

eORSE'LET-ING,  ppr.    Encircling  with  a  corselet. 

COR'SET,  n.  [Fr.,  from  corse.]  A  bodice  ;  jumps  ; 
something  worn  to  give  shape  to  the  body ;  used  by 
ladies  and  dandies. 

COR'SET,  v.  t.     To  inclose  in  corsets. 

COR'SET-ED,  pp.     Confined  in  corsets. 

€OR'SET-LYG,  ppr.     Confining  in  corsets. 

COR'SET-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  binding  with 
corsets. 

CORS'NED,  7t.  [Sax.  corsnmde,  comp.  of  corse,  curse, 
and  snmd,  a  mouthful,  piece,  or  bit.  It  is  called  also 
ned-bread,  need-bread,  bread  of  necessity.] 

The  morsel  of  execration,  or  curse ;  a  piece  of 
bread  consecrated  by  exorcism,  and  to  be  swallowed 
by  a  suspected  person,  as  a  trial  of  his  innocence. 
If  guilty,  it  was  supposed  that  the  bread  would  pro- 
duce convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no  passage. 
If  innocent,  it  was  believed  it  would  turn  to  nourish- 
ment. Bluckstone. 

COR1  TEfiE,  (kor'tazh,)  7t.    [Fr.,  from  the  It.  corteggio, 
from  carte,  court.] 
A  train  of  attendants. 

COR'TES,  (kor'tez,)  n.  pi.  [from  corte,  court.]  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  name  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities;  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
answering,  in  some  measure,  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

€OR'TEX,n.     [L.J  Bark,  as  of  a  tree. 

COR'TI-CAL,  a.     [from  L.  cortex,  bark      See  Chart.] 
Belonging  to  bark  ;  consisting  of  bark  or  rind  ;  re- 
sembling bark  or  rind  ;  external ;  belonging  to  the 
external  covering  ;  as,  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

Cheyne. 
A  cortical  bud,  in  plants,  proceeds  from  the  scales  of 
the  bark.  Martyn. 

€OR'Tl-eATE,      )    o.      [L.   corticatus,   from   cortex, 

COR'Tr-GA-TED,  (       bark.] 

Having  or  resembling  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree. 

Brown. 

€OR-TI-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [cortex  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Producing  bark,  or  that  which  resembles  it.  Diet. 

eOR-TTC'I-FORM,  (kor-tis'e-form,)  a.  [cortex  and 
form.] 

Resembling  bark. 

eOR'TI-COSE,  )  „    ,        ,  „    ,,      ,  „.  , 

cor'ti-oous  I  "m  Barky  > ful1  of  bark-      DlcU 
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€OR'TILE,  n.  [It.]  The  area  or  open  internal  court- 
yard of  a  dwelling-house  or  other  building.  Brando. 

CO-RUN'DUM,  ?!.  A  crystallized  or  massive  mineral  of 
extreme  hardness,  consisting  of  nearly  pure  alumina. 
It  is  allied  to  the  sapphire,  and  is  sometimes  called 
adamantine  spar.  Brande. 

CO-RUS'CANT,  a.  [See  Coruscate.]  Flashing  ; 
glittering  by  flashes. 

eOR'US-CATE,  v.  i.     [L.  coruseo,  to  flash.] 

To  flash  ;  Jo  lighten  ;  to  glitter.  Barlow. 

eOR-US-€A'TION,  n.     [L.  coruscatio.] 

1.  A  flash ;  a  sudden  burst  of  light  in  the  clouds 
or  atmosphere.  Bacon. 

2.  The  light  produced  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable gas  in  the  earth.  Newton. 

3.  Figuratively,  intellectual  brilliancy  ;  as,  the  cor- 
uscations of  genius. 

Artificial  coruscations  are  produced  by  phosphorus 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron 
filings.  Encyc. 

COR-VEE1,  (kor-va',)  n.  In  feudal  law,  an  obligation 
to  perform  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads, 
&.C,,  for  the  feudal  lord  or  sovereign.  Brande. 

COR-VETTE',  7t.  [Fr.  corvette;  Sp.  corveta,  a  leap,  a 
curvet,  a  boat.] 

A  sloop  of  war,  ranking  next  below  a  frigate,  and 
carrying  not  more  than  about  twenty  guns.  Original- 
ly, corvettes  and  sloops  of  war  were  light  vessels 
with  only  one  mast,  but  they  are  now  frigate-rigged, 
with  three  masts,  and  built  for  fast  sailing.   Lunier. 

€OR-VET'TO.     See  Corvette. 

COR'VlNE,   a.      [from    corvus.]       Pertaining  to  the 

COR'VO-RANT.     See  Cormorant.  [crow. 

COR'VUS,  rt.     [L.  corvus,  a  raven.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

2.  A  military  engine  or  galley  used  by  the  Romans 
for  boarding  ships  in  war.  It  was  a  strong  platform 
of  boards  at  the  prow,  movable  as  on  a  spindle,  and 
thrown  over  the  side  of  the  enemy's  vessel  when 
grappled.  Encyc. 

COR-Y-BAN'Tie,  a.  Madly  agitated  ;  inflamed'  like 
the  Corybantes,  the  frantic  priests  of  Cybele. 

Cudwarth. 

COR-Y-DAL'IN-A, )  n.     An  alkaloid   obtained  from 

COR-Y-Da'LIA,      }      the    root   of  Corydalis  tuber- 

€OR-YD'A-LINE,  )      osa. 

COR'YMB,  J  rI  ,         „  „     , 

GO-RYM'BUS  l  "■  [  cor!lm,'us  >  Gr-  Kopvp/Joc.] 
Primarily,  a  top,  head,  or  cluster.  In  modern  botany, 
a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  lesser  or  par- 
tial flower-stalks  are  produced  along  the  common 
stalk  on  both  sides,  and,  though  of  unequal  length, 
rise  to  the  same  height,  so  as  to  form  an  even  sur- 
face, as  in  Spiraea  opuiifolia,  scurvy-grass,  &c. 

Milne.     Martyn. 

CO-RYM'BI-A-TED,  a.  Garnished  with  clusters  of 
berries  or  blossoms  in  the  form  of  corymbs. 

COR-YM-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  corymbifer  ;  corymbus 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  corymbs  ;  bearing  fruit  or  berries  in 
clusters,  or  producing  flowers  in  clusters.      Milne. 

CO-RYM'BOUS,  a.  Consisting  of  corymbs  ;  in  clus- 
ters. Barton.     Lee. 

CO-RYM'Btr-LOUS,  o.  Having  or  consisting  of  little 
corvmbs.  Barton. 

COR'Y-PHENE,  n.  A  fish  with  a  sloping,  truncated 
head,  and  the  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  back.  Pennant. 

eOR-Y-PHE'US,  rt.  [Gr.  Kopvajato;.]  The  chief  of 
a  chorus ;  any  chief  or  leader ;  as,  the  corypheus  of 
theologians.  South. 

€OS-CIN'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  kookwov,  a  sieve,  and 
uavrtiu,  divination.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  divination,  by  suspending  a 
sieve  and  taking  it  between  two  fingers,  or  by  fixing 
it  to  the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears,  then  repeating  a 
formula  of  words,  and  the  names  of  persons  sus- 
pected. If  the  sieve  trembles,  shakes,  or  turns, 
when  any  name  is  repeated,  the  person  is  deemed 
guilty.  This  divination  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus, 
and  is  said  to  be  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of 
England.  The  practice  and  the  name  are  strangers 
in  America. 

CO-SE'GANT,  7i.  [See  Secant.]  In  geometry,  the 
secant  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle. 

COS'£N.     See  Cozen.  [Barlow. 

COS'£N-AGE.     See  Cozenage. 

CO-SEN'TIENT,  (-sen'shent,)  a.  Perceiving  together. 

CO'SEY,  a.     Snug  ;  comfortable. 

2.  Chatty  or  talkative.  Smart. 

CO'ST-LY,  adv.     Snugly  ;  comfortably.  Smart. 

CO'SIER,  (ko'zher,)  7i.  [Fr.  cousu,  coudre,]  A  botcher. 
Wot  used.]  Shak. 

COS'IN-AGE,  (kuz'in-aje,)  n.  [Ft.  cousinage,  kin- 
dred.    See  Cousin.] 

In  law,  a  writ  to  recover  possession  of  an  estate  in 
lands,  when  a  stranger  has  entered  and  abated,  after 
the  death  of  the  tresail,  or  the  grandfather's  grand- 
father, or  other  collateral  relation.  Blackstoue. 

Co'-SINE,  ti.  [See  Sine.]  In  geometry,  the  sine  of 
the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.  Barlow. 

COS-MET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KoopnriKoi,  from  Koauos,  order, 
beauty.] 
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COS 

Beautifying;  improving  beauty,  particularly  the 
beauty  of  the  skin. 

€OS-MET'IC,  7t.  Any  external  application  that  ren- 
ders the  skin  soft,  pure,  and  white,  and  helps  to  beau- 
tify and  improve  the  complexion.  Encyc. 

COS'Mie,  a.    Cosmical ;  relating  to  the  universe. 

eOS'Ml€-AL,  a.  (Gr.  Koopticoc,  from  Koopos,  order, 
the  world.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  world,  or  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  bodies,  including  the  earth  and  stars. 

2.  In  ancient  astronomy,  rising  or  setting  with  the 
sun  ;  not  acronical.  Brande. 

eOS'Mie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  set- 
ting ;  a  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically,  when  it 
rises  or  sets  with  the  sun.  Brande. 

COS-MOG'O-NIST,  n.  [See  Cosmogony.]  One  who 
treats  of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  universe  ;  one 
who  is  versed  in  cosmogony.  Enfield. 

eOS-MOG'O-NY,  n.  [Gr.  Koapoyovta;  xnapoc,  world, 
yofri,  generation.] 

The  generation,  origin,  or  creation  of  the  world  or 
universe.  In  physics,  the  science  of  the  origin  or  for- 
mation of  the  universe.  Enfield.    Encyc. 

€OS-MOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [See  Cosmography.]  One 
who  describes  the  world  or  universe,  including  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  cos- 
mography. 

COS-MO-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.    Relating  to  the  general 

COS-MO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j  description  of  the  uni- 
verse :  pertaining  to  cosmography. 

COS-MO-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  re- 
lating to  the  science  of  describing  the  universe,  or 
corresponding  to  cosmography. 

eOS-MOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  Kotrpt-iypatjiia ;  Koopoc, 
the  world,  and  ypatpa,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  world  or  universe  ;  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
system  of  worlds,  or  the  figure,  disposition,  and  rela- 
tion of  all  its  parts,  and  the  manner  of  representing 
them  on  a  plane.  Brande. 

COS'MO-LABE,  n.  [Gr.  Koopoc,  world,  and  Xap/JuK,>, 
to  take.] 

An  ancient  instrument  for  measuring  distances  in 
the  heavens  or  on  earth.  Barlow. 

GOS-MOL'A-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  Koopoi,  world,  and  Xa- 
T.pevoi,  to  worship.] 

The  worship  paid  to  the  world  or  its  parts  by 
heathens.  Citdworth. 

€OS-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Cosmolocy.]  Rela- 
ting to  a  discourse  or  treatise  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
science  of  the  universe  ;  pertaining  to  cosmology. 

COS-MOL'O-GIST,  71.  One  who  describes  the  uni- 
verse ;  one  who  is  versed  in  cosmology. 

COS-MOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  KotrpoXoyta;  noapoc,  the 
universe,  and  Xnync,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  the  world  or  universe  ;  or  a  treatise 
relating  to  tiie  structure  and  parts  of  the  system  of 
creation,  the  elements  of  bodies,  the  modifications 
of  material  things,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature.  Encyc.     Enlicld. 

€OS-MO-PLAS'TI€,  o.  [Gr.  Koapoi,  world,  and 
TtXnoooi,  to  form.] 

World- forming;  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  the 
world.  Halli/well. 

COS-MO-POL'I-TAN, )  71.     [Gr.   noopoi,   world,  and 

COS-MOP'O-LITE,      j      TToAirrjc,  a  citizen.] 

A  person  who  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  one  who  is 
nowhere  a  stranger,  or  who  is  at  home  in  eveiy 
place  ;  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Howell. 

COS-MO-PUL'1-TAN-ISM,  71.  Citizenship  of  the 
world. 

COS-MOP'O-LIT-ISM,  71.  The  state  of  men,  in 
which  all  nations  form  one  social  community,  free 
from  national  prejudices  and  attachments,  or  in 
which  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is  the  object 
of  public  measures. 
2.  Superior  regard  to  the  public  weal.    Chalmers. 

COS-MO-RA'MA,  71.  [Gr.  Koapoc,  world,  and  opuu, 
to  see.] 

A  picturesque  exhibition,  consisting  of  a  number, 
of  drawings,  which  are  laid  horizontally  round  a 
semicircular  table,  reflected  by  mirrors  placed  oppo- 
site to  them  diagonally,  and  viewed  through  a  con- 
vex lens  placed  in  front  of  each  mirror.  The  pic- 
tures are  illuminated  by  lamps  so  situated  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  spectator.  Brande. 

COS-MO-RAM'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  cosmorama. 

COS'MO-SPHERE,  71.  [Gr.  icocpoc and  trfaipa.)  An 
apparatus  for  showing  the  position  of  the  earth,  at 
any  given  time,  with  respect  to  tile  fixed  stars.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  glass  globe,  on  which  are  de- 
picted the  stars  forming  the  constellations,  and  with- 
in which  is  a  terrestrial  globe.  Hebrrt. 

COSS,  11.  A  Hindoo  measure  of  one  English  mile  and 
a  quarter,  nearly.  Jisiat.  Res. 

2.  Ahebra,  when  first  brought  into  Europe,  was 
called  the  Rule  of  Coss,  probably  from  the  Italian 
Regola  di  Cosa,  the  rule  of  the  tiling,  the  unknown 
number  being  called  coso.  Hence,  old  writers  speak 
of  cossic  numbers,  and  the  comic  art.  Brande. 

GOS'SACK,  71.  One  of  a  military  people,  skillful  as 
horsemen,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine,  in  the  Russian 
empire. 


COS 

COS'SAS,  7t.  pi.  Plain  India  muslins,  of  various  qual- 
ities and  breadths. 

€OSfSET,  71.  [Qu.  G.  kossat,  like  D.  hvislam,  and 
from  the  root  of  cot,  or  Itouse;  It.  casiccio,  from  casa, 
a  house.] 

A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand,  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  dam.     Hence,  a  pet. 

GOS'Sie,  a.     Relating  to  algebra.     [See  Coss.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

COST,  77.  [G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  kost;  lr.cosdas;  W. 
cost,  coast  and  cost;  Fr.  codt:  Arm.  coast.  See  the 
verb.] 

1.  The  price,  value,  or  equivalent  of  a  thing  pur- 
chased ;  the  amount  in  value  paid,  charged,  or  en- 
gaged to  be  paid,  for  any  thing  bought  or  taken  in 
barter.  The  word  is  equally  applicable  to  the  price 
in  money  or  commodities ;  as,  the  cost  of  a  suit  of 
clothes ;  the  cost  of  a  house  or  farm. 

2.  Expense ;  amount  in  value  expended  or  to  be 
expended  ;  charge  ;  that  which  is  given,  or  to  be 
given,  for  another  thing. 

1  will  not  oiler  burnt-orT'rin<rs  without  cost.  —  1  ChroD.  xxi. 

Have  we  eaten  at  all  at  llie  king's  cost?  —  2  Sam.  xix. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  armies  is  immense,  and  often  ruinous. 

.411071. 

3.  In  law,  the  sum  fixed  by  law,  or  allowed  by  the 
court,  for  charges  of  a  suit  awarded  against  the  party 
losing,  in  favor  of  the  party  prevailing,  &c.  The 
jury  find  that  the  plaintiff  recover  of  the  defendant 
ten  dollars  with  costs  of  suit,  or  with  his  cost. 

4.  Loss  or  expense  of  any  kind  ;  detriment ;  pain  ; 
suffering.  The  vicious  man  indulges  his  propen- 
sities at  a  great  cost. 

5.  Sumptuousness  ;  great  expense.  Shak. 
COST,   7i.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Cost.     [G.  and  D.  kosten ; 

Dan.  koster;  Sw.  kosta;  Fr.  cautcr,  for  coaster ; 
Arm.  cousta,  coustcin ;  W.  costiaw  ,•  It.  costarc  ;  Sp. 
costar ;  Port,  custar ;  Ir.  cosnant.  The  noun  cost 
coincides  in  most  of  these  languages  with  coast  and 
L.  costa,  a  rib,  the  exterior  part.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  throw  or  send  out,  to  cant,  as 

we  say,  to  lay  out.  Qu.  the  Ar.  and  Pers.  ■■„  I  •yi ,,  v  ■>' 

kostcison,  a  balance,  or  pair  of  scales,  from  ki.w.S 
kastaa,  to  distribute.  I  call  this  a  transitive  verb.  In 
the  phrase,  a  hat  costs  six  dollars,  the  sense  is,  it  ex- 
pends, lays  out,  or  causes  to  be  laid  out,  six  dollars.] 

1.  To  require  to  be  given  or  expended  in  barter  or 
purchase  ;  to  be  bought  for  ;  as,  this  book  cost  a  dol- 
lar ;  the  army  and  navy  cost  four  millions  a  year. 

2.  To  require  to  be  laid  out,  given,  bestowed,  or 
employed  ;  as,  Johnson's  Dictionary  cost  him  seven 
years'  labor. 

3.  To  require  to  be  borne  or  suffered.  Our  sins 
cost  us  many  pains.  A  sense  of  ingratitude  to  his 
Maker  costs  the  penitent  sinner  many  pangs  and 
sorrows. 

COST'AL,  a.  [Fr.  costal,  from  L.  costa,  a  coast,  side 
or  rib  ;  Sp.  costa,  cost,  and  a  coast ;  costear,  to  pay 
costs,  to  coast  along.  A  coast  or  side  is  the  extreme 
part,  a  limit,  from  extending,  throwing  or  shooting 
out,  Eng.  to  cast.] 

Pertaining  to  the  side  of  the  body  or  the  ribs ;  as, 
costal  nerves. 
COST'ARD,  71.     A  head.     [JVet  -used.]  S/iak. 

2.  An  apple  round  and  bulky,  like  the  head. 

Johnson. 
€OST'ARD-MON"GER,|  (-mung'ger,)  n.    An  apple- 
€OST'ER-M0N"GER,    j      seller ;  applied  to  hawk- 
ers and  peddlers  who  sell  fruit ;  a  fruiterer. 

Brande.     Rich.  Diet. 
COS'TATE,       .         rT         ,    , 
COS'Ta-TED,  j  a-     lL-  costa-l 

Ribbed  ;  having  ribs,  or  the  appearance  of  ribs. 

Brande. 
COS'TIVE,   a.     [Contracted  from  It.  costipato,  costi- 
pare,  from  the  L.  constipo,  to  cram,  to  stujfi  con  and 
stipo,  to  cram.] 

1.  Literally,  crowded,  stuffed,  as  the  intestines ; 
hence,  bound  in  body  ;  retaining  fecal  matter  in  the 
bowels,  in  a  hard  and  dry  state  ;  having  the  excre- 
ments obstructed,  or  the  motion  of  the  bowels  too 
slow. 

2.  Dry  and  hard  ;  as,  costive  clay.    [JVot  used.] 

Mortimer. 

COS'TIVE-LY,  adv.     With  costiveness. 

COS'TIVE-NESS,  7i.  A  preternatural  detention  of 
the  fecal  matter  of  the  bowels,  with  hardness  and 
dryness  ;  an  obstruction  or  preternatural  slowness  of 
evacuations  from  the  bowels.  Medicine. 

COST'LESS,  a.     Costing  nothing.  Barrow. 

€OST'Ll-ER,  a.  comp.     More  costly. 

COST'Ll-EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  costly. 

COST'LI-NESS,  71.  [See  Costly.]  Expensiveness ; 
great  cost  or  expense  ;  sumptuousness.  Reo.  xviii. 
19-  Sidncn. 

COST'LY,  a.  [from  cost.]  Of  a  high  price  ;  sump- 
tuous ;  expensive  ;  purchased  at  a  great  expense  ;  as, 
a  costly  habit ;  costly  furniture. 

Mary  took  a  pound  of  spikenard,  very  costly.  —  John  xii. 


COT 

eOST'MA-RY,  7i.     "Gr  kootos,  L.  costus,  an  aromatic 
plant,  and  Maria.     Ar  and  Pers.  U  Vf«f  kost.] 
A  species  of  tansv,  or  Tanacetum  ;  alecost. 
COS'TREL,  71.     A  bottle.     [JVot  in  use.] 
COS-TOME',  n.     ^Fr.  costume,  custom.] 

1.  In  painting,  a  rule  or  precept  by  which  an  artist 
is  enjoined  to  make  every  person  and  thing  sustain 
its  proper  character,  observing  the  scene  of  action, 
the  country  or  place,  and  making  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  and  proportions  correspond.  Hence,  the 
observance  of  this  rule  in  execution.  Eocyc. 

2.  An  established  mode  of  dress,  particularly  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  a  given  age,  place,  per- 
son, &c. 

eO-SUF'FER-ER,  7i.     One  who  suffers  with  another. 

€0-SU-PReME',7i.    A  partaker  of  supremacy.  Shak. 

CO-SORE'TY,  (-shure'te,)  n.  One  who  is  surety  with 
another.  Mass.  Rep. 

Co'SY.     See  Cosey,  or  Cozy. 

COT,     ;   71.    [Sax.  cot,  cote,  cyte  ;  G.  koth;  D.  kot;  W. 

COTE,  \  cwt.  In  Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  cot,  a 
hovel  or  stye,  an  abrupt  termination,  a  rump,  a  tail, 
a  skirt.  Cwta,  short,  abrupt,  bob-tailed  ;  cwtau,  to 
shorten.  This  indicates  that  cot  is  from  cutting  off, 
and  hence  defending.] 

1.  A  small  house  ;  a  hut;  a  mean  habitation  ;  also, 
a  shed  or  inclosure  for  beasts.    2  Citron,  xxxii. 

2.  A  leathern  cover  for  a  sore  finger. 

3.  An  abridgment  of  cotqucan. 

4.  A  cade  Iamb.     [Local.]  Orose. 

5.  A  little  boat. 
COT      ) 

COTT   (  ""     [Sax.  cot,  cote,  a  bed.     Qu.  Gr.  Kotrn.] 

1.  A  small  bed. 

2.  On  board  of  ships,  a  bed  frame  suspended  from 
the  beams,  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in,  between  the 
decks  ;  a  piece  of  canvas,  extended  by  a  frame. 

CO-TAN'GENT,  7i.  The  tangent  of  the  complement 
of  an  arc  or  angle.  Barlow. 

CoTE,  it.     A  sheepfold.     [See  Cot.] 

CoTE,  v.  t.     To   pass   by  and   turn   before ;    to   gain 
ground  in  coursing,  and  give  a  competitor  the  turn. 
[Little  used.]  Shak      Chapman. 

€0-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Living  or 
being  at  the  same  time. 

CO-TEM-PO-Ra'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  At  the  same 
time  with  some  other  event. 

CO-TEM'FO-RA-RY,  a.  [L.  con,  co,  and  tempus, 
time.] 

Living  or  being  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  cotrmporary 
authors.     Josephus  was  cotemporary  with  Vespasian. 
Locke.     Blaekstotte. 

CO-TEM'PO-RA-RY,  n.  One  who  lives  at  the  same 
time  with  another. 

[I  consider  this  word  as  preferable  to  contemporary, 
as  being  more  easily  pronounced.] 

€0-TEN'ANT,  «.     A  tenant  in  common.  Kent. 

CO-TE-RfE',  (ko-te-ree',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  circle  of  fa- 
milial friends  ;  a  meeting,  for  social  or  literary  inter- 
course. Brande. 

CO-TERM'IN-OUS,  a.  [See  Co*teuminous.]  Bor- 
dering upon  ;  adjacent  in  territory.  Jefferson. 

CO-THURN'ATE,      (  a.  Buskined  ;  relating  to  trage- 

CO-THUR.\"a-TED,  \   dy.  Cockcram. 

CO-TIC'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  coticula,  from  cos,  a  whet- 
stone, j 

Pertaining  to  whetstones  ;  like  or  suitable  for  whet- 
stones. Kirwan. 

CO-TIL'LON,    (   ,,      ,„         .    I  71.    [Fr.,  a  petticoat.] 

CO-TIL'LION,  j  (ko-t.l'yun,)  j  J-  ^  ^^ 
performed  by  eight  persons  together  ;  also,  a  tune 
which  regulates  the  dance. 

COT'LANI),  11.     Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 

COT'QUeAN,  11.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with 
the  affairs  which  properly  belong  to  women. 

CO-TRUS-TEE',  71.     A  joint  trustee.  Kent. 

COTS'WOLD,  71.     [Sax.  cote  and  wold.] 

A  term  applied  to  sheepcotes  in   an  open  country. 

GOT'TAGE,  71.  [from  cot.]  Properly,  a  cot;  a  hut; 
a  small  habitation  for  poor  persons. 

The  sea-coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for  shepherds.  — 
Zcph.  ii. 

The  term  is  also  now  applied  to  small  but  neat  and 
tasteful  dwellings. 

COT'TA-G-ED,  a.     Set  or  covered  with  cottages. 

COT'TA-GER,  71.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut  or  cottage. 
2.  In  law,  one  who  lives  on  the  common,  without 
paving  any  rent,  or  having  land  of  his  own. 

COT'TER,  COT'TAR.or  COT'TI-ER,  71.    A  cottager. 

COT'TON,  (kot'n,)  n.  [Fr.  colon  ;  It.  cotonc  ;  ~lr.  co- 
das ;  Sp.  aluodon,  the  cotton  plant,  or  the  wool; 
colon,  printed  cotton  ;  Port,  algodam ;  D.  katoen  ;  W. 
cotwm,  cotton,  dag-wool,  as  if  from  cot,  a  short  tail. 

SO," 

But  it  seems  to  be  an  Arabic  word,     rl~s  kotun,  cor 

responding  with  a  word  in  Ethiopic  and  Syriac, 
which  signifies  to  he  thin  or  fine.  And  with  a  com- 
mon dialectical  variation,  it  may  coincide  with  the 
first  syllable  of  gossypium  and  gossamer.] 

1.  A  soft,  downy  substance,  resembling  fine  wool, 
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growing  In  the  capsules  or  pods  of  Gossypium,  the 
cotton-plant.    It  is  the  material  of  a  large  proportion 
of  cloth  for  apparel  ami  furniture. 
2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

Laocnder-cotton ;  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  Santolina,  of  several  species  ;  shrubs  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  One  species,  the  chamacyparissus, 
or  Abrotamun  fosmina,  female  southern-wood,  is 
vulgarly  called  brotany.  Encyc. 

Philosophic  cotton  ;  flowers  of  zinc,  which  resem- 
ble cotton. 

Silk-cutton  tree  ;  the  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  Bombax,  growing  to  a  great  size  in  the 
Indies,  and  producing  a  kind  of  cotton  in  capsules. 

Encyc. 

eOT'TON,  (kot'n,)  a.  Pertaining  to  cotton  ;  made 
of  cotton  ;  consisfing  of  cotton  ;  as,  cotton  cloth ; 
cotton  stockings. 

€OT'TO.N,  v.  i.    To  rise  with  a  nap.  Johnson. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  unitely  closely  with  ;  a  cant  word. 

Swift. 

COT'T  ON-GIN,  n.  A  machine  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  cotton,  invented  by  that  celebrated  mechani- 
cian, Eli  Whitney. 

COT'TON-GRASS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Eriophorum. 

COT'TON-GRoW'ING,  a.     Producing  cotton. 

COT'TON-MA-CHINE',  (kot'n-ma-cheen',)  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  or  spinning  cotton. 

COT'TON-MILL,  v.  A  mill,  or  building,  with  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  cotton,  by 
the  force  of  water  or  steam. 

COT'TON-PLANT,  )   n.  *  A  plant  of  the  genus  Gos- 

COT'TON-SHRUB,  j  sypium,  of  several  species, 
all  growing  in  warm  climates.  The  principal  spe- 
cies are,  1.  the  herbaceous  cotton,  with  smooth 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  roundish 
capsule's,  full  of  seeds  and  cotton ;  2.  the  hairy 
American  cotton,  with  hairy  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  pods  ;  3.  the  Bar- 
badoes  shrubby  cotton  has  a  shrubby  stalk,  yellow 
flowers,  and  oval  pods  ;  4.  the  axboreum,  or  tree 
cotton,  with  a  woody,  perennial  stalk,  bears  yellow 
flowers  and  large  puds.  The  first  three  species  are 
annual  plants  ;  the  last  is  perennial.  Encyc. 

In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  cotton  culti- 
vated is  distinguished  into  three  kinds  ;  the  nankeen 
cotton,  so  called  from  its  color  ;  the  preen  seed  cotton, 
producing  white  cotton  with  green  seeds.  These 
grow  in  the  middle  and  upper  country,  and  are  called 
short  staple  cotton.  The  black  seed  cotton,  cultivated 
in  the  lower  country,  near  the  sea,  and  on  the  isles 
near  the  shore,  produces  cotton  of  a  fine,  white, 
silky  appearance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
The  seeds  of  tile  long  staple  cotton  are  separated  by 
roller-gins.  The  seeds  of  the  short  staple  cotton  are 
separated,  with  more  difficulty,  by  a  saw-gin,  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney.  'Ramsay.     Drayton. 

€OT'TON-PRESS,  n.  A  machine  for  pressing'cotton 
into  bales. 

COT'TON-THIS-TLE,  (kot'n-this-1,)  n.  A  plant,  the 
Onupordum.  Muhlenbera. 

COT'TON-WEED,  n.  A  plant,  the  Filago.  The 
name  is  given  also  to  the  Gnaphalium,  cudweed,  or 
goldylocks. 

COT'T  ON-WOOD,  n.  A  tree  of  the  poplar  kind, 
the  Populus  Canadensis. 

COT'T  ON-Y,       )   a.     Downy;  nappv  ;  covered  with 

COT'T  ON-0  US,  j       hairs  or  pubescence,  like  cotton. 
2.  Soft,  like  cotton.  [Martmi. 

COT'Y-LE,  )  n.    [Gr.  kotv\t,.] 

GOT'Y-LA,  j  The  cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives 
the  end  of  another  in  articulation. 

CO-TYL-E'DON,  »,  [Gr.  norvXyioiv,  from  kotvX>7,  a 
hollow  or  cavity.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  perishable  lobe  of  the  seeds  of 
plants.  It  involves  and  nourishes  the  embryo  plant, 
and  then  perishes.  Some  seeds  have  two  lobes ; 
others  one  only,  and  others  none.    Martyn.  Encyc. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  cup-shafted  vascular  body,  adher- 
ing to  the  chorion  of  some  animals.  Brande. 

3.  A  genus  of  plants,  navel-wort,  or  kidney-wort, 
of  several  species.  Encyc. 

CO-TYL-E'DO-NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  cotyledons; 
having  a  seed-lobe. 

GO-TYL'I-FORM,  a.  In  physiology,  an  epithet  applied 
to  such  organs  as  have  a  rotate  figure  with  an  erect 
limb.  Gilbert. 

COUCH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  couchs,  a  bed ;  couchcr,  to  lie 
down  ;  Norm,  cnuche,  a  couch,  and  laid  double  ;  Sp. 
gachn,  bent  down  slouching  ;  agacharse,  to  stoop,  to 
crouch  ;  Port,  agacharse,  aearaparse,  to  stoop,  crouch, 
or  squat ;  Arm.  coacha  and  scoacha,  our  vulgar  scooch  ; 
D.  hukken;  G.  hochent  Dan.  huger.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  lay  or  throw  down.  See  Class  Cg,  Gk, 
No.  7,  8,  9.] 

1.  To  lie  down,  as  on  a  bed  or  place  of  repose. 

2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees ;  to  stoop  and  recline 
on  the  knees,  as  a  beast. 

Fierce  tigers  couched  around.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lie  down  in  secret  or  in  ambush ;  to  lie  close 
and  concealed. 

The  earl  of  Angus  couched  in  a  furrow.        Hayward. 
Judah  couched  as  a  lion.  —  Gen.  xlix. 
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4.  To  lie  ;  to  lie  in  a  bed  or  stratum. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land  — for  the  dew,  and  tor    the  deep 
that  coucheih  beneath.  —  Dent,  xxxiii. 

5.  To  stoop  ;  to  bend  the  body  or  back  ;  to  lower 
in  reverence,  or  to  bend  under  labor,  pain,  or  a 
burden. 

Issacliar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens.  — 

Gen.  xlix. 
These  coucliings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies.  Sliak. 

€OUCH,  v.  t.    To  lay  down  ;    to  place  on     i  bed  or 
place  of  rest. 


Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstulfed  brain, 
Doih  couch  his  limbs. 


Sliak. 


2.  To  lay  down ;  to  spread  on  a  bed  or  floor ;  as, 
to  couch  malt.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  lay  close,  or  in  a  stratum. 

The  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be,  to  the  center 
of  the  globe.  Burnet. 

4.  To  hide ;  to  lay  close,  or  in  another  body. 

It  is  in  use,  at  this  day,  to  couch  vessels  in  walls,  to  gather  the 
wind  from  the  top,  and  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  include  secretly ;  to  hide  ;  or  to  express  in 
obscure  terms,  that  imply  what  is  to  be  understood  ; 
with  under. 

All  this,  and  more,  lies  couched  under  tins  allegory. 

L'Estrange. 
Hence, 

6.  To  involve ;  to  include ;  to  comprise ;  to  com- 
prehend or  express. 

This  great  argument  for  a  future  state,  which  St.  Paul  hath 
couclied  in  the  words  read.  Auerbury. 

7.  To  lie  close.  Spenser. 

8.  To  fix  a  spear  in  the  rest,  in  the  posture  of 
attack. 

They  couclmd  their  spears.  Milton.    Dryden. 

9.  To  depress  the  condensed  crystalline  humor  or 
film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye.    Johnson. 

To  remove  a  cataract,  by  entering  a  needle  through 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  pushing  the  lens  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  then  downward 
and  outward,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  the  under  and  out- 
side of  the  eye.  Encyc. 

The  true  phrase  is,  to  couch  a  cataract ;   but  we 
say,  to  coach  the  eye,  or  the  patient. 
COUCH,  n.     A  bed  ;  a  place  for  rest  or  sleep. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  place  for  rest  and  ease,  on 
which  it  is  common  to  lie  down  undressed. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  of  barley  prepared  for  malt- 
ing ;  as,  a  conch  of  malt.  Brande. 

4.  In  painting,  a  lay  or  impression  of  color,  in  oil 
or  water,  covering  the  canvas,  wall,  or  other  matter 
to  be  painted.  Encyc. 

5.  Any  lay  or  impression  used  to  make  a  thing  firm 
or  consistent,  or  to  screen  it  from  the  weather.  Encyc. 

6.  A  covering  of  gold  or  silver  leaf,  laid  on  any 
substance  to  be  gilded  or  silvered.  Encyc. 

COUCH'ANT,  a.  '  [Fr.  See  Couch.J  Lying  down  ; 
squatting.  In  heraldry,  lying  down  with  the  head 
raised,  which  distinguishes  the  posture  of  couchant 
from  that  of  dormant,  or  sleeping ;  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  beast.  Encyc. 

Levant  and  couchant  j  in  law,  rising  up  and  lying 
down  ;  applied  to  beasts,  and  indicating  that  they 
have  been  long  enough  on  land  to  lie  down  and  rise 
up  to  feed,  or  one  night  at  least.  Blaekstone. 

eOUCH'BD,  (koucht,)  pp.  Laid  down  ;  laid  on  ;  hid  j 
included  or  involved  ;  laid  close  ;  fixed  in  the  rest, 
as  a  spear ;  depressed  or  removed,  as  a  cataract. 

COUCH'EE,  (koosh'ee,)  n.  [Fr.]  Bedtime,  or  visits 
received  about  bedtime  ;  opposed  to  levee.    Dryden. 

COUCH'ER,  n.    One  who  couches  cataracts. 

2.  In  old  English  statutes,  a  factor ;  a  resident  in  a 
country  for  traffic.  Encyc. 

3.  A  book  in  which  a  religious  house  register  their 
acts.  Encyc. 

COUCH'-FEL-LoW,  n.    A  bed-fellow ;  a  companion 

in  lodging. 
COUOH'-GRASS,  n.    Agropyron  or  triticum  repens, 

a  species  of  grass,  very  injurious  to  other  plants. 
COUCH'ING,  ppr.     Lying  down  ;  laying  down  ;  lying 

close  ;  involving;  including;  expressing;  depressing 

a  cataract. 
eOUCH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stooping  or  bowing.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  removing  a  cataract. 

3.  The  spreading  of  malt  to  dry. 
COUCH'LESS,  a.     Having  no  couch  or  bed. 
COU'GAR,  v.*  An  American  carnivorous  quadruped, 

also  called  puma  and  panther.  Encyc.  Am. 

COUGH,   (kauf,)  n.     [Qu.   D.  kuch.]     The  elements 
are  not  both  of  the  same  organ  ;  but  gh  and  /  are 
sometimes  interchanged,  as  in  rough,  ruff.    See  Class 
^  -  -  _ 

Cg,  No.  29,  36.    In  Pers.  AaA.^.  chaftah,  and  AJUi 
chafa,  is  a  cough.] 

A  violent  effort  of  the  lungs  to  throw  off  offending 
matter  ;  a  violent,  sometimes  involuntary  and  sono- 
rous, expiration,  suddenly  expelling  the  air  through 
the  glottis.     The  violent  action  of  the  muscles  serv- 
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ing  for  expiration  gives  great  force  to  the  air,  while 
the  contraction  of  the  glottis  produces  the  sound. 
The  air,  forced  violently,  carries  along  with  it  the 
phlegm,  or  irritating  matter,  which  causes  the  effort 
of  the  muscles.  Encyc. 

COUGH,  (kauf,)  v.  i.  To  make  a  violent  effort  with 
noise,  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  evacuate 
any  offending  matter  that  irritates  the  parts,  or  ren- 
ders respiration  difficult. 

COUGH,  (kauf,)  v.  t.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  by  a 
violent  effort,  with  noise  ;  to  expectorate ;  followed 
by  up  i  as,  to  cough  up  phlegm. 

COUGH'ER,  (kauf'er.)  n.    One  that  coughs. 

COUGH'ING,  (kauf-,)  ppr.  Expelling  from  the  lungs 
by  a  violent  effort,  with  noise ;  expectorating. 

COUGH'ING,  (kauf-,)  n.  A  violent  effort,  with  noise, 
to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

COULD,  (kood.)  [The  past  tense  of  can,  according  to 
our  customary  arrangement  in  grammar,  but,  m  real- 
ity, a  distinct  word,  can  having  no  past  tense. 
Could,  we  receive  through  the  Celtic  dialects,  W. 
gallu,  Com.  gaily,  Arm.  gallout,  to  be  able  ;   Heb. 

bo1*,  Ch.  ^ro,  Eth.  fit/  (I  to  be  able,  to  prevail ;  L. 
calleo.  Either  of  the  Oriental  verbs  may  be  the  loot, 
and  all  may  be  of  one  family.  In  the  past  tense, 
could  signifies,  was  able,  had  power.] 

1.  Had  sufficient  strength  or  physical  power.  A 
sick  man  could  not  lift  his  hand ;  Isaac  was  old,  and 
could  not  see  ;  Alexander  could  easily  conquer  the 
effeminate  Asiatics. 

2.  Had  adequate  means  or  instruments.  The  men 
could  defray  their  own  expenses  ;  the  country  was 
exhausted,  and  could  not  support  the  war. 

3.  Had  adequate  moral  power.  We  heard  the 
story,  but  could  not  believe  it;  the  intemperate  man 
could  have  restrained  his  appetite  for  strong  drink  ; 
he  could  have  refrained,  if  he  would. 

My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people. — Jer.  xv. 

4.  Had  power  or  capacity  by  the  laws  of  its  nature. 
The  tree  could  not  grow  for  want  of  water. 

5.  Had  competent  legal  power ;  had  right,  or  had 
the  requisite  qualifications.  Formerly,  a  citizen  could 
not  vote  for  officers  of  government  without  the  pos- 
session of  some  property ;  A  B  could  not  be  elected 
to  the  office  of  senator,  for  want  of  estate  ;  B  C,  not 
being  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor,  could  not  inherit 
his  estate. 

6.  Had  sufficient  capacity.  The  world  could  not 
contain  the  books.     John  xxi. 

7.  Was  capable  or  susceptible,  by  its  nature  or 
constitution,  as  of  some  change.  He  found  a  sub- 
stance that  could  not  be  fused. 

8.  Had  adequate  strength  or  fortitude  ;  as,  he  could 
not  endure  the  pain  or  the  reproach. 

9.  Had  motives  sufficient  to  overcome  objections. 
He  thought,  at  first,  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
request ;  but,  after  consideration,  he  determined  to 
comply. 

10.  Had  competent  knowledge  or  skill.  He  could 
solve  the  most  difficult  problems. 

COU'LEUR  DE  ROSE,  (koo'laur-de-roze,)  [Fr.]  Lit- 
erally, of  a  rose  color  ;  hence,  under  an  aspect  of 
beauty  and  attractiveness ;  as,  to  see  every  thing 
couleur  de  rose. 

CoUL'TER.     See  Colter. 

COU'MA-RIN,  7i.  A  vegetable  proximate  principle, 
obtained  from  the  Tonka  bean,  Coumarouua  odorata, 
and  from  the  flowers  of  the  melilot.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  ;  and  it  gives  flavor  to  the  Swiss  cheese, 
called  scliabiieger. 

COUN'CIL,  n.  [Fr.  concile;  Sp.  concilio;  It.  conci- 
glio,  concilio  ;  from  L.  concilium  ,*  con  and  calo,  to  call, 
Gr.  KaXeu),  W.  galw,  Ch.  N^r  in  Aph.,  to  call.  (See 
Hold.)  Class  Gl.  This  word  is  often  confounded 
with  counsel,  with  which  it  has  no  connection. 
Council  is  a  collection  or  assembly.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  men  summoned  or  convened 
for  consultation,  deliberation,  and  advice.  The  kings 
of  England  were  formerly  assisted  by  a  grand  council 
of  peers. 

The  chief  priests   and  all  the  council  sought  false  witness.  — 
Matt.  xx. 

The  word  is  applicable  to  any  body  of  men,  ap- 
pointed or  convened  for  consultation  and  advice  in 
important  affairs  ;  as,  a  council  of  divines  or  clergy- 
men, with  their  lay  delegates  ;  a  council  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  officers,  to  advise  the  com- 
mander-in-chief or  admiral  ;  a  council  of  physicians, 
to  consult  and  advise  in  difficult  cases  of  disease. 

2.  A  body  of  men  specially  designated  to  advise  a 
chief  magistrate  in  the  administration  of  the  govern-   I 
ment,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  a  branch  of  the    | 
legislature,  corresponding  with   the  senate  in  other 
States,  and  called  legislative  council.      jYew  Jersey. 

4.  An  assembly  of  prelates  and  doctors,  convened 
for  regulating  matters  oi  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
the  church. 

5.  Act  of  deliberation  ;  consultation  of  a  council. 

Milton. 
Common-council  of  a  city  ;  in  London,  a  court  con- 
sisting of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  one  house, 
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and  of  representatives  of  the  several  wards,  called 
comrnou-councilmcu,  in  the  other.  But  more  generally, 
the  common-council  is  considered  as  the  hody  of 
representatives  of  the  citizens,  as  distinct  from  the 
mayor  and  aldermen.  Thus,  in  Connecticut,  the 
cilies  are  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Common-Council,  and  Freemen,  of  the 
City  of  Hartford,  New  Haven,  &c." 

Ecumenical  council  ;  in  church  history,  a  general 
council  or  assembly  of  prelates  and  doctors,  repre- 
senting the  whole  church  ;  as,  the  council  of  Nice,  of 
Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon  Encyc. 

Priry  council ;  a  select  council  for  advising  a  king 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 
Otitic  council.     See  Aulic. 

COUN'fTL-BoARD.  n.  Council-table  ;  the  table 
round  which  a  council  holds  consultation.  Hence, 
the  council  itself  in  deliberation  or  session. 

eOIJN'CJL-OR,  n.  The  member  of  a  council.  [See 
CounselorJ 

€OUN'C1L-Ta-BLE,  n.    Council-board. 

CO-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  n.  Mutual  understanding. 

CO-lf-NITE',  v.  t.     To  unite.      [JVof.  used.]      More. 

COUN'SEL,  n.  [Fr.  conseil ,'  Arm.  consailh;  It.  con- 
siglio  ;  Sp.  consejo;  Port,  covselho  ;  from  L.  consilium, 
from  the  root  of  consulo,  to  consult,  which  is  probably 

the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  SrW,  Ar.  ^L*  saula, 

to  ask.  Class  SI,  No.  16,  42.  The  radical  sense  of 
the  verb  to  ask  is,  to  set  upon,  urge,  or  press. 
Hence  the  Oriental  verb  is  probably  the  root  of  the 
L.  salio,  assilio,  or  from  the  same  root.  See  the  like 
analogies  in  L.  peto,  to  ask,  to  assail.  J 

1.  Advice  ;  opinion,  or  instruction,  given  upon  re- 
quest or  otherwise,  for  dhecting  the  judgment  or 
conduct  of  another ;  opinion  given  upon  deliberation 
or  consultation. 

Every  purpose  is  established  by  counsel.  —  Prov.  XX. 
Thou  host  not  hearkened  to  my  counsel.  —  2  Chron.  xxv. 

2.  Consultation;  interchange  of  opinions. 

We  took  sweet  counsel  together.  —  Ps.  Iv. 

3.  Deliberation ;  examination  of  consequences. 

They  all  confess  that,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause,  counsel 
is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way  observed.         Hooker. 

4.  Prudence;  deliberate  opinion  or  judgment,  or 
the  faculty  or  habit  of  judging  with  caution. 

0,  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  understanding  and 
counsel  to  men  of  honor  !  —  Ecclus.  xxv. 

The  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and  counsel  from  the  an- 
cients. —  Ezek.  vii. 

5.  In  a  bad  sense,  evil  advice  or  designs ;  art ; 
machination. 

The  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong.  —  Job  v. 

6.  Secrecy ;  the  secrets  intrusted  in  consultation  ; 
secret  opinions  or  purposes.  Let  a  man  keep  his 
own  counsel. 

7.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  purpose  ;  design  ;  will ; 
decree. 

What  thy  eoutiiel  determined  before  to  be  done.  —  Acts  iv. 
To  show  the  immutability  of  his  zounsel. —  Heb.  vL 

8.  Directions  of  God's  word. 

Thou  shall  guide  me  by  thy  counsel.  —  Ps.  lxxiii. 

9.  The  will  of  God,  or  his  truth  and  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  way  of  salvation. 

I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all  the  counsel  of  God. — 
Acts  xx. 

10.  Those  who  give  counsel  in  law  ;  any  counselor 
or  advocate,  or  any  number  of  counselors,  barristers, 
or  sergeants  ;  as,  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  or  the  de- 
fendant's counsel.  The  attorney-general  and  solicit- 
or-general are  the  king's  counsel.  In  this  sense  the 
word  has  no  plural ;  but,  in  the  singular  number,  is 
applicable  to  one  or  more  petsons." 

COUN'SEL,  v.  t.     [L.  consilior.] 

1.  To  give  advice  or  delioerate  opinion  to  another 
for  the  government  of  his  conduct  ;  to  advise. 

1  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire.  —  Rev.  iii. 

2.  To  exhort,  warn,  admonish,  or  instruct.  We 
ought  frequently  to  counsel  our  children  against  the 
vices  of  the  age. 

They  that  will  not  be  counseled  can  not  be  helped.    Franklin. 

3.  To  advise  or  recommend  ;  as,  to  counsel  a  crime. 
[Aot  much  used.]  Drydcn. 

COUiVSEL-KEEP'ER,  n.  One  who  can  keep  a  se- 
cret. Shah. 

COUN'SEL-KEEP'ING,  a.     Keeping  secrets.  Shak. 

€OUN'SEL-A-BLE,  a.  Willing  to  receive  counsel  ; 
disposed  to  follow  the  advice  of  others.     Clarendon. 

€OUN'SEL-£D,  pp.  Advised  ;  instructed  ;  admon- 
ished. 

COUN'SEL-ING,  ppr.  Advising  ;  instructing  ;  ad- 
monishing. 

€OUN'SEL-OR,  n.  Any  person  who  gives  advice  ; 
but  properly  one  who  is  authorized  by  natural  rela- 
tionship, or  by  birth,  office,  or  profession,  to  advise 
another  in  regard  to  his  future  conduct  and  measures. 
Abithophel  was  David's  counselor.  His  mother  was 
his  counselor   to  do  wickedlv.      2  Chron.   xxii.      In 
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Great  Britain,,  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  hereditary 
counselors  of  the  crown. 

2.  One  of  the  members  of  a  council ;  one  appointed 
to  advise  a  king  or  chief  magistrate,  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  government. 

3.  Otie  who  is  consulted  by  a  client  in  a  law  case ; 
one  who  gives  advice  in  relation  to  a  question  of  law  ; 
one  whose  profession  is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and 
manage  causes  for  clients. 

Primi  counselor;  a  member  of  a  privy  council. 

eOUN'S'EL-OR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  counselor, 
or  privy  counselor. 

COUNT,  v.  t-t  [Fr.  conter;  It.  contare ;  Sp.  Port,  con- 
tar;  Arm.  countu  or  contcin.  O.U.  the  root.  The 
Fr.  has  compter,  also,  from  the  L.  computo  ;  the  Sp. 
and  Port,  computer  ;  and  the  It.  cumputare.  The 
Eng.  count  is  directly  from  conter ;  and  it  may  be 
c  question  whether  conter  and  contar  are  from  the 
L.  computo.] 

1.  To  number:  to  tell  or  name  one  by  one,  or  by 
small  numbers,  for  ascertaining  the  whole  number 
of  units  in  a  collection  ;  as,  to  count  the  years,  days, 
and  hours  of  a  man's  life  ;  to  count  the  stars. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?  —  Num.  xxiii. 

2.  To  reckon ;  to  preserve  a  reckoning ;  to  com- 
pute. 

Some  tribes  of  rude  nations  count  their  years  by  the  coming  of 
certain  birds  among  them  at  certain  seasons,  and  leaving 
them  at  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  reckon  ;  to  place  to  an  account ;  to  ascribe 
or  impute  ;  to  consider  or  esteem  as  belonging. 

Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. —  Gen.  xv. 

4.  To  esteem  ;  to  account ;   to  reckon  ;   to  think, 

judge,  or  consider. 

1  count  them  my  enemies.  — Ps.  exxxix. 
Neither  count  1  iny  life  dear  to  myself.  —  Acts  XX. 
1  count  all  tlu'ngs  loss.  —Phil.  iii. 

5.  To  impute  ;  to  charge.  Rowc. 
COUNT,  v.  i.     To  count  on  or  upon;  to  reckon  upon  ; 

to  found  an  account  or  scheme  on  ;  to  rely  on.  We 
can  not  count  on  the  friendship  of  nations.  Count  not 
on  the  sincerity  of  sycophants. 

2.  To  swell  the  number,  or  count ;  as,  each  addi- 
tional one  counts. 
COUNT,  «.     [Fr.  conte  and  comptc;  Sp.  cucnta  and  cu- 
ento ;  It.  canto.     The  Spanish  has  also  computo,  and 
the  It.  id.] 

1.  Reckoning ;  the  act  of  numbering ;  as,  this  is 
the  number  according  to  iny  count. 

2.  Number.  Spenser. 

3.  In  law,  a  particular  charge  in  an  indictment,  or 
narration  in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. There  may  be  different  counts  in  the  same 
declaration. 

COUNT,  n.  [Fr.  cornte;  It.  conte ;  Sp.  conde ;  Port.  id. ; 
Arm.  coudt;  from  L.  comes,  comitis,  a  companion  or 
associate,  a  fellow-traveler.     Q,u.  con  and  co.] 

A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish earl,  anil  whose  domain  is  a  county.  An  earl  ; 
the  alderman  of  a  shire,  as  the  Saxons  called  him. 
The  titles  of  English  nobility,  according  to  their  rank, 
are  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 

Blackstonc.     Encyc. 

COUNT' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  numbered. 

Spenser. 

COUNT'ED,  pp.  Numbered  ;  told  ;  esteemed ;  reck- 
oned ;  imputed. 

COUN'TE-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  contenance,  from  cuntenant, 
containing,  from  oontenir,  to  contain,  L.  continco ;  con 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  Literally,  the  contents  of  a  body  ;  the  outline 
and  extent  which  constitutes  the  whole  figure  or  ex- 
ternal appearance.  Appropriately,  the  human  face  ; 
the  whole  form  of  the  face,  or  system  of  features ; 
visage. 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance.  —  Prov.  xv. 
Be  not,  lis  die  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance.  — Matt.  vi. 

2.  Air  ;  look  ;  aspect ;  appearance  of  the  face  ;  as 
in  the  phrase,  to  change  or  alter  the  countenance. 

3.  The  face  or  look  of  a  beast ;  as,  a  horse  of  a  good 
countenance. 

4.  Favor ;  good-will  ;  kindness. 

Thou  hast  made  him  glad  with  thy  countenance.  —  Ps.  xxi. 

Hence,  in  scriptural  language,  the  light  of  God's 
countenance  is  his  smiles  or  favorable  regards,  his  fa- 
vor and  grace  ;  and  to  hide  his  face  or  countenance  is 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  and  withdraw  his  gra- 
cious aids.  So  the  rebuke  of  his  countenance  indicates 
his  anger  and  frowns.     Ps.  Ixxx. 

This  application  of  face  or  countenance,  which 
seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  proceeded  probably 
from  the  practice  of  turning  away  the  face  to  express 
anger,  displeasure,  and  refusal  —  a  practice  still  com- 
mon, but  probably  universal  among  rude  nations. 
The  opposite  conduct  would,  of  course,  express  fa- 
vor. The  grant  of  a  petition  is  accompanied  with  a 
look  directed  to  the  petitioner ;  the  refusal  or  denial, 
with  an  averted  face.     Hence, 

5.  Support ;  aid  ;  patronage  ;  encouragement  j  fa- 
vor in  promoting  and  maintaining  a  person  or  cause. 
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Let  religion  enjoin  the  countenance  of  the  laws.  Give 
no  countenance  to  violations  of  moral  duty. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  magistrate  to  give  countenance  to  piety 
and  virtue.  AUerbury. 

6.  Show ;  resemblance ;  superficial  appearance. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of  great  discon- 
tent thereat.  Ascham. 

7.  In  law,  credit  or  estimation.  Cowrl. 

To  keep  the  countenance,  is  to  preserve  a  calm,  com- 
posed, or  natural  look,  unruffled  by  passion  ;  to  re- 
frain from  expressing  laughter,  joy,  anger,  or  other 
passion,  by  an  unchanged  countenance. 

/ft  countenance ;  in  favor ;  in  estimation. 
If  the  profession  of  religion  were  in  countenance  among  men  of 
distinction,  it  would  have  a  happy  effect  on  society. 

To  keep  in  countenance ;  to  give  assurance  or  cour- 
age to  ;  to  support ;  to  aid  by  favor ;  to  prevent  from 
shame  or  dismay 

To  put  in  countenance;  to  give  assurance;  to  en- 
courage ;  or  to  bring  into  favor ;  to  support. 

Out  of  countenance ;  confounded  ;  abashed  ;  with 
the  countenance  cast  down  ;  not  bold  or  assured. 

To  put  out  of  countenance ;  to  cause  the  counte- 
nance to  fall ;  to  abash  ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  disconcert. 
COUN'TE-NANCE,  v.  U  To  favor ;  to  encourage  by 
opinion  or  words. 

The  design  was  made  known  to  the  minister,  but  he  said  nothing 
to  countenance  it.  Anon. 

2.  To  aid  ;  to  support ;  to  encourage ;  to  abet ;  to 
vindicate,  by  any  means. 

Neither  shall  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  iu  Ilia  cause.  —  Ex. 

3.  To  encourage ;  to  appear  in  defense. 

He  countenanced  the  landing  in  his  long-boat.  Wotton. 

4.  To  make  a  show  of. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  counlenaiiee.  Spenser. 

5.  To  keep  an  appearance.  Shak. 
COUN'TE-NANC-EU,  (koun'te-nanst,) pp.   Favored, 

encouraged  ;  supported. 

COUN'TE-NANC-ER,  n.  One  who  countenances,  fa- 
vors, or  supports. 

COUN'TE-NANC-ING.ppr.  Favoring;  encouraging; 
supporting. 

COUNT'ER,  n.  [from  count.]  A  false  piece  of  money 
or  stamped  metal,  used  as  means  of  reckoning  ;  any 
thing  used  to  keep  an  account  or  reckoning,  as  in 
games. 

2.  Money,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

3.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted ;  a 
table  on  which  goods  in  a  shop  are  laid  for  examina- 
tion by  purchasers. 

In  lieu  of  this,  we  sometimes  see  written  the  French 
Comptoir,  from  compter,  computo;  but  counter  is  the 
genuine  orthography. 

4.  The  name  of  certain  prisons  in  London. 

5.  One  that  counts  or  reckons  ;  also,  an  auditor. 

6.  Encounter.     [J\'ot  used.] 

7.  In  ships,  an  arch  or  vault,  whose  upper  part  is 
terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stern.  The  upper 
or  second  counter  is  above  the  former,  but  not 
vaulted. 

8.  A  telltale ;  a  contrivance  in  an  engine  or  car- 
riage to  tell  numbers,  as  of  strokes  or  revolutions. 

9.  In  music,  counter  is  the  name  given  to  an  under 
part,  to  serve  for  contrast  to  a  principal  part ;  as, 
c0U7if.er-ten.or,  &c. 

Counter  of  a  horse ;  the  breast,  or  that  part  of  a 
horse's  forehand  which  lies  between  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  neck.  Farrier's  Diet. 

COUN'TER,  adv.  [Fr.  con,  r:  L.  contra  :  Sp.  and  It. 
contra  ;  probably  a  compoun  if  con  and  tra,  as  in  exr 
tra,  ultra.] 

1.  Contrary  ;  in  opposition  ;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  used  chiefly  with  run  or  go  ,  as,  to  r«rt  counter 
to  the  rules  of  virtue ;  he  went  counter  to  his  own  in- 
terest. 

2.  The  wrong  way  ;  contrary  to  the  right  course. 

Shale. 

3.  Contrariwise  ;  in  a  contrary  manner.      Locke. 

4.  The  face,  or  at  the  face.     [JVof  used.]    Sandys. 
This  word  is  prefixed  to  many  others,  chiefly  verbs 

and  nouns,  expressing  opposition. 

COUN-TER-ACT',  ».  t.  [counter  and  act.]  To  act  in 
opposition  to  ;  to  hinder,  defeat,  or  frustrate,  by  con- 
trary agency.  Good  precepts  will  sometimes  counter- 
act the  effects  of  evil  example  ;  but  more  generally 
good  precepts  are  counteracted  by  bad  examples. 

COUN-TER-ACT'ED,  pp.  Hindered  ;  frustrated  ;  de- 
feated by  contrary  agency. 

COUN-TER-ACT'ING,  ppr.  oro.  Acting  against ;  hin- 
dering ;  frustrating. 

COUN-TER-AC'TION,  n.  Action  in  opposition  ;  hin- 
der an  ce. 

COL  N-TER-AeT'lVE,  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
counteracts. 

COUN-TER-ACT'iVE,  a.     Tending  to  counteract. 

COUN-TER-ACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  counteraction. 

COUN'TER-AT-TRAC'TIOiV,  n.  [counter  and  at- 
traction.]    Opposite  attraction.  Shenstone. 

€OUN'TER-AT-TRA€T'IVE,  a.  Attracting  in  an  op- 
posite way. 
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COUN-TER-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.  [counter  and  balance.'] 
To  weigh  against ;  to  weigh  against  with  an  equal 
weight ;  to  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ;  to 
countervail.  A  column  of  thirty  inches  of  quicksil- 
ver, and  a  column  of  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  coun- 
terbalance the  weight  of  a  like  column  of  the  whole 
atmosphere.  The  pleasures  of  sin  never  counterbal- 
ance the  pain,  misery,  and  shame,  which  follow  the 
commission  of  it. 

eOUN'TEK-BAL-ANCE,  n.  Equal  weight,  power, or 
agency,  acting  in  opposition  to  any  thing. 

Money  is  the  counterbalance  of  all  things  purchasable.  Locke. 

eOTJN-TER-BAL'ANC-ED,  (-bal'anst,)  pp.  Opposed 
by  equal  weight,  power,  or  effect. 

eOUN-TER-BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Opposing  by 
equal  weight,  power,  or  operation. 

COUN'TER-BOND,  n.  [counter  and  bond.]  A  bond 
to  save  harmless  one  who  has  given  bond  for  an- 
other. 

COUN-TER-BUFF',  v.  t.  [counter and  buff.]  To  strike 
back  or  in  an  opposite  direction  ,  to  drive  hack ;  to 
stop  by  a  blow  or  impulse  in  front.  Dryden. 

eOUN'TER-BUFF,  •«.  A  blow  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion  or  causes  a  recoil. 

Sidney. 

€OUN-TER-BUFF'£D,  (-buft,)  pp.  Struck  with  a 
blow  in  opposition. 

COUN'TER-CAST,  n.  Delusive  contrivance  ;  contra- 
ry cast.  Spenser. 

€OUN'TER-€AST-ER,  n.  [counter  and  caster.]  A 
caster  of  accounts  ;  a  reckoner ;  a  book-keeper,  in 
contempt.  Shale. 

COUN'TER-CHANGE,  n.  [counter  and  change.]  Ex- 
change ;  reciprocation. 

COUN-TER-CHaNOE',  v.  t.  To  give  and  receive  ;  or 
to  cause  to  change  places. 

eOUN-TER-CHANG'£D,w.  Exchanged.  In  herald- 
ry^ intermixed,  as  t ho  colors  of  the  field  and  charge. 

€0'(JN-TER-CHANG'ING,  ppr.  Exchanging  ;  inter- 
mixing. 

COUNTER-CHARGE,  n.     An  opposite  charge. 

COUN'TER-CHARM,  n.  [counter  and  charm.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  or  opposing  the 
effect  of  a  charm.  Pope. 

COUN-TER-CHARM',  v.  t.  To  destroy  the  effect  of 
enchantment. 

COUN-TER-CHaRM'ED,  pp.  Defeated  by  contrary 
charms. 

eOUN-TER-CHARM'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  the  effect 
by  opposite  charms. 

eOUN-TER-CHECK',  v.  t.  [counter  and  check.]  To 
oppose  or  stop  by  some  obstacle  ;  to  check. 

GOUN'TER-CHECK,  re.  Check;  stop;  rebuke  ;  or  a 
censure  to  check  a  reprover.  Bailey. 

€OUN-TER-CHECK'£D,  (-chekt,)  pp.  Opposed  ; 
stopped. 

eoUN-TER-CHECK'ING,  ppr.  Checking  by  hinder- 
ance. 

COUN'TER-eUR-RENT,  a.  [counter  and  current.] 
Running  in  an  opposite  direction.  Kirwan. 

COUN'TER-eUR-RENT,  n.  A  current  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

COUN'TER-DIS-TINC'TION,  n.    Contradistinction. 

More. 

COUN'TER-DRaIN,  n.  A  drain  parallel  to  a  canal 
or  embanked  water-course,  for  collecting  the  soakage 
water.  Owilt. 

COUM-TER-DRAW,  v.  t.  [counter  and  draw.]  In 
painting,  to  copy  a  design  or  painting,  by  means  of  a 
fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent 
matter,  whereon  the  strokes  appearing  through,  they 
are  traced  with  a  pencil.  The  same  is  done  on  glass, 
and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  squares  with 
silk  or  thread,  or  by  means  of  instruments,  as  the 
parallelogram.  Encyc. 

COUNTER-DRAWING,  ppr.  Copying  by  means  of 
lines  drawn  on  some  transparent  matter. 

COUN-TER-DRAWN',  pp.  Copied  from  lines  drawn 
on  something  else. 

eOUN-TER-EV'I-DENCE,  n.  [counter  and  evidence.] 
Opposite  evidence  ;  evidence  or  testimony  which  op- 
poses other  evidence.  Burnet. 

COUN'TER-FEIT,  (koun'ter-fit,)  p.  t.  [Fr.  contrefaire, 
contrefuit;  contre  and /aire,  to  make;  L.  contra  and 
facio  ;  It.  contraffare,  contraffatlo  ,-  Sp.  contraliacer,  con- 
trahecho.] 

1.  To  forge  ;  to  copy  or  imitate,  without  authority 
or  right,  and  with  a  view  to  deceive  or  defraud,- by 
passing  the  copy  or  thing  forged  for  that  which  is 
original  or  genuine;  as,  to  counterfeit  coin,  hank- 
notes,  a  seal,  a  bond,  a  deed,  or  other  instrument  in 
writing,  the  handwriting  or  signature  of  another,  &c. 
To  make  a  likeness  or  resemblance  of  any  thing  with 
a  view  to  defraud. 

2.  To  imitate ;  to  copy  ;  to  make  or  put  on  a  re- 
semblance ;  as,  to  counterfeit  the  voice  of  another 
person  ;  to  counterfeit  piety. 

COUN'TER-FEIT,  o.  i.  To  feign;  to  dissemble  ;  to 
carry  on  a  fiction  cr  deception.  Shak. 

eOfTN'TER-FEiT,  a.  Forged;  fictitious;  false;  fab- 
.«,ated  without  right ;  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing else,  with  a  view  to  defraud,  by  passing  the 
false  copy  for  genuine  or  original ;  as,  counterfeit  coin  ; 
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a  counterfeit  bond  or  deed  ;  a  counterfeit  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

2.  Assuming  the  appearance  of  something;  false; 
hypocritical  ;  as,  a  counterfeit  friend. 

3.  Having  the  resemblance  of;  false  ;  not  genuine; 
as,  counterfeit  modesty. 

COUN'TER-FEIT,  (koun'ter-fit,)  n.  A  cheat ;  a  de- 
ceitful person  ;  one  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not;  one  who  personates  another  ;  an  impostor. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  obtains  money  or  goods  by 
counterfeit  letters  or  false  tokens.  Encyc. 

3.  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  something, 
but  without  lawful  authority,  and  with  a  view  to  de- 
fraud, by  passing  the  false  for  the  true.  We  say,  the 
note  is  a  counterfeit. 

€OUN'TER-FEIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Forged;  made  in 
imitation  of  something,  with  a  view  to  defraud  ;  cop- 
ied ;  imitated  ;  feigned. 

COUN'TER-FEIT-EK,  re.  One  who  counterfeits ;  a 
forger. 

2.  One  who  copies  or  imitates;  one  who  assumes 
a  false  appearance. 

3.  One  who  endeavors  to  set  off  a  thing  in  false 
colors. 

€OUN'TER-FEIT-ING,  re.  The  act  of  forging  ;  the 
making  of  a  counterfeit  resemblance. 

€OUN'TER-F3IT-ING,  ppr.     Forging;  feigning. 

€OUN'TER-FEIT-LY,  adv.  By  forgery  ;  falsely  ;  fic- 
titiously. 

€OUN-TER-FER'MENT,  re.  [counter  and  ferment  ] 
Ferment  opposed  to  ferment.  Addison. 

COUN-TER-Fe'SANCE,  ».     [Fr.  contrcfaisance.] 
The  act  of  forging  ;  forgery.     [Obs.l 

COUN'TER-FOIL,      (  re.    That  part  of  a  tallv  struck 

COUN'TER-STOCK,  )  in  the  exchequer,  which  is 
kept  by  an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  who  has  lent  the  king  money  on 
the  account,  and  is  called  the  stock.  Bailey. 

COUN'TER-FoRT,  n.  [counter  and  fort.]  A  buttress, 
spur,  or  pillar,  serving  to  support  a  wall  or  terrace 
subject  to  bulge.  Chambers. 

COUN'TER-GAGE,  n.  [counter  and  gage.]  In  car- 
pentry, a  method  used  to  measure  the  joints,  by  trans- 
ferring, as,  for  instance,  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to 
the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in  order  to  make 
them  fit  each  other.  (hoilt. 

COUNTER-GUARD,  re.  [counter  and  guard.]  In  for- 
tification, a  small  rampart,  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long  faces  par- 
allel to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  making  a  salient  an- 
gle, to  preserve  the  bastion.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
different  shape,  or  differently  situated.  Encyc. 

€OUN-TER-IN'FLU-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  hinder  by  op- 
posing influence.     I  Little  used.]  Scott. 

€OUN-TEK-[N'FLU  EN-OED,(-in'flu-enst,) pp.  Hin- 
dered by  opposing  influence. 

€OUN-TER-IN'FLU-EN-ClNG,  ppr.  Opposing  by 
opposing  influence. 

COUN'TER-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  re.  [counter  and  light.]  A 
light  opposite  to  any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to 
disadvantage.  ■  Chambers. 

60UN-TER-MXND',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contremander ;  contre 
and  mander,  L.  inando,  to  command.] 

1.  To  revoke  a  former  command  ;  or  to  give  an  or- 
der contrary  to  one  before  given,  which  annuls  a  for- 
mer command,  and  forbids  its  execution  ;  as,  to  coun- 
termand orders. 

2.  To  oppose  ;  to  contradict  the  orders  of  another 

3.  To  prohibit.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 
eOUN'TER-MXND,  n.     A  contrary  order;  revocation 

of  a  former  order  or  command.  Skate 

COUN-TER-MAND'ED,  pp.  Revoked  ;  annulled,  as 
an  order. 

COUN-TER-MAND'ING,  ppr.  Revoking  a  former 
order  ;  giving  directions  contrary  to  a  former  com- 
mand. 

COUNTER-MARCH',  v.  i.  [counter  and  march.]  To 
march  hack. 

eOUN'TER-MARCH,  re.  A  marching  back  ;  a  return- 
ing. Collier. 

2.  A  change  of  the  wings  or  face  of  a  battalion,  so 
as  to  bring  the  right  to  the  left,  or  the  front  into  the 
rear.  Cyc. 

3.  A  change  of  measures  ;  alteration  of  conduct. 

Burnet. 
COUN-TER-MARCH'£D,   (-marcht,)    pp.      Marched 

back. 
COUN-TER-MXRCH'ING,  }ypr.  or  re.    Marching  back. 
COUN'TER-AIARK,  re.  [counter  and  mark.]  A  second 

or  third  mark   put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to 

several  merchants,  that  it  may  not  be  opened,  but  in 

tile  presence  of  all  the  owners. 

2.  The  mark  of  the  goldsmiths'  company,  to  show 
the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to  that  of  the  arti- 
ficer. 

3.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horses, 
that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  disguise 
their  age. 

4.  A  "mark  added  to  a  medal,  a  long  time  after  it 
has  been  struck,  by  which  its  several  changes  of  val- 
ue may  be  known.  Chambers. 

COUN-TER-MAUK',   v.  t.     To  mark  the  corner  teeth 
of  a  horse  by  an  artificial  cavity,  to  disguise  his  age. 
Farrier's  Diet. 
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eOUN'TER-MINE,  re.  [counter  and  mine.]  In  military 
affairs,  a  well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth,  and 
running  under  ground,  in  search  of  the  enemy's 
mine,  or  till  it  meets  it,  to  defeat  its  effect. 

Military  Diet. 

2.  Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction.  Sidney. 

3.  A  stratagem  or  project  to  frustrate  any  contriv- 
ance. VEstrange. 

COUN-TER-MlNE',  v.  t.  To  sink  a  well  and  gallery 
in  the  earth,  in  search  of  an  enemy's  mine,  to  frus- 
trate his  designs. 

2.  To  counterwork  ;  to  frustrate  by  secret  and  op- 
posite measures. 

€OUN-TER-MIN'-ED,  pp.     Counterworked. 

€OUN-TER-f,JIN'ING,  ppr.  Sinking  a  mine  to  frus- 
trate another  mine. 

€OUN'TER-Mo-TION,  re.    [counter  and  motion.]    An 
opposite  motion  ;  a  motion  counteracting  another. 
Digby.     Collier. 

COUN-TER-Mo'TIVE,  re.     An  opposite  motive. 

COUN-TER-MOVE',  v.  t.  or  i.  To  move  in  a  contrary 
direction,  or  in  opposition  to  another. 

COUN'TER-MOVE-MENT,  re.  A  movement  in  op- 
position to  another. 

COUN-TER-MOV'ING,  ppr.  Moving  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

COUN'TER-MORE,  re.  [Fr.  contremur;  contre  and 
mur,  L.  mums,  a  wall.] 

A  wall  raised  behind  another,  to  supply  its  place, 
when  a  breach  is  made. 

COUN'TER-MORE,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  a  wall  be- 
hind another. 

eoUN'TER-MOR-£D,  pp  Fortified  by  a  wall  behind 
another. 

COUN'TER-MuR-ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  by  a  wall  be- 
hind another. 

COUN'TER-NAT'lJ-RAL,  a.  [counter  and  natural] 
Contrary  to  nature.  Harvey. 

€OUN'TER-N'E-CO-TI-A'TION,  re.  [counter  and  ne- 
gotiation.] Negotiation  in  opposition  to  other  negotia- 
tion. 

COUN'TER-NOISE,  re.  [counter  and  noise.]  A  noise 
or  sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound  is  over- 
powered. Calamy. 

COUN'TER-5'P.EN-ING,  re.  [counter  and  opening.] 
An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in  a  dif- 
ferent place.  Sharp. 

COUN'TER-PACE,  n.  [counter  and  pace.]  A  step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another ;  contrary  measure 
or  attempt.  Swift. 

COUN'TER-PAL-HD,  a.  [counter  and  pale,]  in  her- 
aldry, is  when  the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve 
pales  parted  perfesse,  the  two  colors  being  counter- 
changed,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  are  of  different 
colors.  Encyc. 

COUN'TER-PANE,  re.    A  particular  kind  of  coverlet 
for  a  bed.     [See  Counteii  point.] 
2.  One  part  of  an  indenture.     [Obs.]  B.  Jmison. 

COUN'TER-PART,  re.  [counter  and  part.]  The  cor- 
respondent part ;  the  part  that  answers  to  another, 
as  the  two  papers  of  a  contract  or  indentures  ;  a  copy  ; 
a  duplicate.  Also,  the  part  which  fits  another,  as  the 
key  of  a  cipher.  Addison.     Johnson. 

2.  In  music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  another;  as, 
the  base  is  tile  counterpart  to  the  treble. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

COUN-TER-PAS'SANT,  a.  [counter  and  passant,]  in 
heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  in  a  coat  of  arms  are  rep- 
resented as  going  contrary  ways.     Bailey.     Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-PE-Ti"TlON,  (-p'e-tish'un,)  n.  A  pe- 
tition in  opposition  to  another.  Clarendon. 

COUN'TER-PLliA,  n.  [counter  and  plea.]  In  law,  a 
replication  to  a  plea,  or  request.  Cowel. 

COUN-TER-PLOT',  o.  t.  [counter  and  plot.]  To  op- 
pose one  plot  to  another  ;  to  attempt  to  frustrate  strat- 
agem by  stratagem. 

COUN'TER-PLOT,  re.  A  plot  or  artifice  opposed  to 
another.  L'  Estrange. 

COUN-TER-PLOT'TING,  re.  A  plotting  in  opposition 
to  a  stratagem. 

COUN'TER-POTNT,  n.  [Fr.  contrepointe  ;  Arm.  con- 
treppentenn;  It.  conlrappunto ;  contre  and  point.] 

1.  A  coverlet ;  a  cover  for  a  bed,  stitched  or  woven 
in  squares.  It  has  been  corrupted  into  Counter- 
pake. 

2.  In  music,  counterpoint  is  when  the  musical  char- 
acters by  which  the  notes  in  each  part  are  signified, 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  each  with  respect  to 
each,  as  to  show  how  the  parts  answer  one  to  an- 
other. Encyc.     Busby. 

The  term  is  now  synonymous  with  harmony,  and 
nearly  so  with  composition.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  An  opposite  point.  Sandys. 
eOUN'TER-POlSE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  contrqieser ;  It.  contrap- 
v  pesare;  Sp.  contrapesar ;  contre,  contra,  and  peser,  pc- 

sar,  to  weigii.     See  Poise.] 

1.  To  counterbalance  ;  to  weigh  against  with  equal 
weight;  to  be  equiponderant  lo ;  to  equal  in  weight. 

The  force  and  distance  of  weights  counterpoising  each  other, 
ought  to  be  reciprocal.  Digliy. 

The  heaviness  of  bodies  must  be  counterpoised  by  a  plummet 
fastened  about  the  pulley  lo  the  axis.  Wuldna. 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect ;  to 
balance.     The  wisdom  of  the  senate  may  be  able  to 
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■   counterpoise   the    rash    impetuosity  of  a  democratic 

house. 
GOUN'TER-POISE,  n.     [Fr.  contrcpoids :  It.  contrap- 

peso  .'  Sp.  contrapeso.] 

1.  Equal  weight  acting  in  opposition  to  something; 
equiponderance  i  a  weight  sufficient  to  balance  anoth- 
er in  the  opposite  scale  ;  equal  balance.         Milton. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force  acting  in  opposition  ;  a 
force  sufficient  to  balance  another  force  ;  equipol- 
lence. 


3.  In  the  manege,  a  position  of  the  rider  in  which 
his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat,  not  inclined 
more  to'one  side  than  the  other.  Encyc. 

COUN'TER-P<  )IS-KU,  pp.  Balanced  by  an  equivalent 
opposing  weight,  or  by  equal  power. 

COUN'TER-POIS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Balancing  by  equal 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  or  bv  equal  power. 

COUN'TER-POl-SOiN,  (-poi'zn,)  n.  [counter and  poi- 
son.} One  poison  that  destroys  the  effect  of  another; 
an  antidote  ;  a  medicine  that  obviates  the  effects  of 
poison.  MrbutJinot. 

COUN'TER-PRAC-TICE,  n.  Practice  in  opposition 
to  another. 

eOUN'TER-PRESS-tIRE,  n.  [counter  and  pressure.] 
Opposing  pressure;  a  force  or  pressure  that  arts  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Blackmorc. 

COl'N'TER-PROJ-ECT,  n.  [counter  and  project.']  A 
project,  scheme,  or  proposal,  of  one  party,  given  in 
opposition  to  another,  before  given  by  the  other  par- 
ty ;  as  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Swift. 

COUN'TER-PROOF,  n.  [counter  and  proof.]  In  en- 
graving, a  print  taken  off  from  another  fresh  printed, 
which," by  being  passed  through  the  press,  gives  the 
li"iire  of  the  former,  but  inverted.  Bran.de. 

COUN'TER-PKOVE,  v.  t.  [counter  and  prove.}  To 
take  off  a  design  in  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  by 
passing  it  through  a  rolling  press  with  another  piece 
of  paper,  both  being  moistened  with  a  sponge. 

Ciambers. 

GOUN'TER-PROV-CT>,  pp.    See  the  verb. 

COUN'TER-PROV-ING,  ppr.     See  the  verb. 

COUN-TER-REV-O-LO'TION,  r„  A  revolution  op- 
posed to  a  former  one,  and  restoring  a  former  state 
of  things. 

GOUN'TER-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  counter-revolution. 

COUN'TER-REV-O-LU'TION-IST,  n.  One  engaged 
in  or  befriending  a  counter-revolution. 

COUN'TER-RoLL,  n.  [counter  and  roll]  In  law,  a 
counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls,  relating  to  appeals, 
inquests,  &c.  Bailey. 

2.  As  a  verb,  this  word  is  contracted  into  Control, 
which  see. 

COUN-TER-ROL'MENT,  n.  A  counter  account.  [See 

CONTROL.] 

COUN-TER-SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [Fr.  contre  aaat  saillir,  to 
leap.] 

Ill  heraldry,  is  when  two  beasts  are  borne  in  a 
coat,  leaping  from  each  other.  Bailey. 

€OGN'TER-SGX.RP,  n.  [Fr.  contrescarpe ;  It.  contra- 
scarpa;  Sp.  conlraescarpa ;  contre  and  escarpe,  scaipa, 
escarpa,  a  slope,  from  the  root  of  caroe.] 

In  fortification,  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of  the 
ditch,  or  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth  of  the  cov- 
ered way  ;  but  it  often  signifies  the  whole  covered 
way,  with  its  parapet  and  glacis  ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
the  enemy  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counter- 
scarp. Hams.     Encyc. 

f')l'.VTER-SeTJF-FLE,7i.    Opposite  scuffle  ;  contest. 

gOUN'TER-SEAL,,  o.t.    To  seal  with  another.    Shak. 

EOUN'TER-SEAL-.ED,  pp.     Sealed  with  another. 

eOUN'TER-S£AI.-INU,ppr.     Sealing  witli  another. 

€OUN'TER-SE-eORE',  u.  t.  [counter  and  secure.] 
To  secure  one  who  has  given  security. 

COUN'TER-SE-GO'Rl-TY,  n.  Security  given  to  one 
who  has  entered  into  bonds  or  become  surety  for 
another.  BaUey. 

GOUN'TBR-SENSE,  n.    Opposite  meaning.  Howell. 

GOU.VTEU-STGN,  (sine,)  v.  t.  [counter  and  sign.] 
Literally,  to  sign  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  instrument 
or  writing  .  hence,  to  sign,  as  secretary  or  other  sub- 
ordinate officer,  a  writing  signed  by  a  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  the  writing. 
Thus  charters  signed  by  a  king  are  countersigned  by 
a  secretary.  Bank  notes,  signed  by  the  president, 
are  countersigned  by  the  cashier. 

COUN'"i'£R-SIGN,  n.  A  private  signal,  word,  or 
phrase,  given  to  soldiers  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let 
no  man  pass  unless  he  first  names  that  sign  ;  a  mili- 
tary watchword.  Advance,  and  give  the  countersign. 
2.  The  signature  of  a  secretary  or  other  subordi- 
nate, officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  the  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  its  authenticity. 

e0Ui\'TER-SIG-NAL,  it.  A  signal  to  answer  or  cor- 
respond to  another  ;  a  naval  term. 

COUN'TER-SICNA-TliRE,  It.  The  name  of  a  sec- 
retary or  other  subordinate  officer  countersigned  to 
a  writing. 

Below  Uii?  imperial  name  is  commonly  a  counler-sieTuilt.rc  ot  one 
of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Tooke. 

COUN'TER-SIGN-ED,  pp.  Signed  by  a  secretary  or 
other  subordinate  officer. 
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eOUN'TJER-SIGN-ING,  ppr.  Attesting  by  the  signa- 
ture of  a  subordinate  officer. 

COUN'TER-SINK,  v.  I.  To  drill  a  conical  depression 
in  wood  or  metal,  as  in  a  hole  for  a  screw. 

COUN'TER-SINK,  n.  A  drill  or  bracebit  for  counter- 
sinking. 

COIJN'TER-SINK-ING,  pjrr.    See  the  verb. 

COUN  TER-STAT'UTE,  n.  A  contrary  statute  or 
ordinance.  Milton. 

COUN'TER-STRoKE,  n.  A  contrary  stroke ;  a  stroke 
returned.  Spenser. 

eOUN'TER-SUNK,  pp.     See  the  verb. 

€Ol/N-TER-S0RE'TY,  n.  A  counter-bond,  or  a 
surety  to  secure  one  that  has  given  security. 

COUN'TER-SWAY,  n.  Contrary  sway  ;  opposite  in- 
fluence. Milton. 

GOUN'TER-TAL-LY,  n.  A  tally  corresponding  to 
another. 

COUN'TER-TASTE,  n.  [counter  and  taste.]  Oppo- 
site or  false  taste.  Shcnstone. 

COUN-TER-TEN'OR,  {  n.      [counter  and   tenor.]     In 

COUN'TER,  j      music,  one   of  the   middle 

parts,  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble  ;  high  tenor. 

COUN'TER-TIDE,  n.  [counter  and  tide.]  Contrary 
tide.  Dryden. 

COUN'TER-TIME,  n.  [counter  and  time.]  In  Vie 
muncge,  the  defense  or  resistance  of  a  horse,  that  in- 
terrupts his  cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manege, 
occasioned  by  a  bad  horseman,  or  the  bad  temper  of 
the  horse.  Encyc. 

2.  Resistance  ;  opposition.  Dryden. 

COUN'TER-TUUN,  n.  The  height  of  a  play  which 
puts  an  end  to  expectation.  Dryden. 

COUN-TER-VAIL',  i).  t.  [counter  and  L.  valeo,  to 
avail  or  be  strong.] 

To  act  against  with  equal  force  or  power ;  to 
equal  ;  to  act  with  equivalent  effect  against  any 
thing;  to  balance  ;  to  compensate  ;  as,  the  profit  will 
hardly  countervail  the  inconveniences. 

Although  the  enemy  could  not  countervail  the  king's  damage. — 

Esth.  vii. 

COUN'TER- VAIL,  n.     Equal  weight    or  strength  ; 

power   or   value    sufficient    to    obviate   any   effect ; 

equal  weight  or  value  ;   compensation  ;   requital. 
Spenser.     South. 
COUN-TER-VAIL'.ED,  pp.     Acted  against  with  equal 

force  or  power  ;  balanced  ;  compensated. 
GOUN-TER  VAIL'ING,  ppr.   or  a.      Opposing  with 

equal  strength   or  value  ;    balancing ;    obviating   in 

effect. 
eoUN'TER-VIEW,  (-vu,)».     [counter  and  view.]    An 

opposite  or  opposing  view  ;  opposition  ;  a  posture  in 

which  two  persons  front  each  other.  Milton. 

2.  Contrast ;   a  position  in  which  two  dissimilar 

things  illustrate  each  other  by  opposition.        Swift. 
COUN'TER-VoTE,  v.  L    To  vote  in  opposition;  to 

outvote.  Scott. 

eOUN'TER-WEIGH,(-wa,)7).  t.     [See  Weigh.]     To 

weigh  against ;  to  counterbalance.  JUscham. 

COUN'TER-WHEEL,  v.  U    To  cause  to  wheel  in  an 

opposite  direction. 
COUN'TER-WHEEL-ING,  ppr.    Causing  to  move  in 

an  opposite  direction. 
COUN'TER-WIND,  n.     Contrary  wind. 
eOUN-TER-WORK',  (-wttrk,)  v.  t.    [See  Work.]    To 

work  in  opposition  to  ;  to  counteract ;  to  hinder  any 

effect  by  contrary  operations. 

That  counter/corks  each  folly  and  caprice.  Pope. 

€OUN-TER-W0RK'ING,  ppr.  Working  in  opposi- 
tion :  counteracting. 

COUN-TER-VVROUGHT', (-rawt,)pp.  Counteracted ; 
opposetl  by  contrary  action. 

COUNT'ESS,  n.     [Fr.  comtesse;  It.  contessa;  Sp.  con- 
desa.     See  Count.] 
Tiie  consort  of  an  earl  or  count. 

COUNT'ING,  ppr.     Numbering;  reckoning. 

eOUNT'ING-ftOUSE,  j  n.      [See  Count,  the  verb.] 

COUNT'ING-UOOM,  j  The  house  or  room  appro- 
bated by  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers,  to 
the  business  of  keeping  their  books,  accounts,  letters, 
and  papers. 

GOUNT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  computing  or  reckoning. 

COUNT'LESS,  a.  [count  and  less.]  That  which  can 
rot  be  counted  ;  not  having  the  number  ascertained, 
nor  ascertainable  ;  innumerable.  The  sands  of  the 
sea-shore  are  countless* 

COr~N'TR(-FI-ED,  (kun'tre-flde,)  a.     Rustic;  rural; 
having  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  country. 
Todd.     Rich.  Diet. 

COUN'TRY,  (kun'try,)  n.  [The  correct  orthography 
would  be  Con  try,  Fr.  contree,  It.  contrada,  contracted 
from  L.  eonterra,  con  and  terra,  land  adjacent  to  a 
city.  Hence,  the  citizens  say,  "  Let  us  go  into  the 
country.-13  The  Latin  has  conterraneus,  a  countryman.] 

1.  Properly,  the  land  lying  about  or  near  a  city  ; 
the  territory  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city.  Our 
friend  has  a  seat  in  the  country,  a  few  miles  from 
town.     See  Mark  v.     Luke  viii.     Hence, 

2.  The  whole  territory  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  as 
opposed  to  city.  We  say,  "  The  gentleman  has  a  seat 
in  the  country,"  at  any  distance  from  town  indefinitely. 
Hence, 

3.  Any  tract  of  land,  or  inhabited  land  ;  any  re- 
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gion,  as  distinguished  from  other  regions  ;  a  king- 
dom, state,  or  lesser  district.  We  speak  of  at1  -he 
countries  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

And  they  came  into  the  country  of  Moab.  —  Ruth  i. 

4.  The  kingdom,  state,  or  territory,  in  which  one 
is  born  ;  the  laud  of  nativity;  or  the  particular  dis- 
trict indefinitely  in  which  one  is  born.  America  is 
my  country,  or  England  is  my  country. 

Laban    said,    It   must  not    be  so  done    in  our  country.  —  Gen. 
xxix. 

5.  The  region  in  which  one  resides. 


6.  Land,  as  opposed  to  water ;  or  inhabited  territory. 

The  shipmeu  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country.  — 
Acts  xxvii. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  a  region. 

All  the  country  wept  with  a  loud  voice.  —  2  Sam.  XV. 

8.  A  place  of  residence ;  a  region  of  permanent 
habitation. 

They  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  —  Heb.  xl. 
They  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly.  —  Heb.  xi. 

9.  In  law,  a  jury  or  jurors ;  as,  trial  by  the  coun- 
try, per  pais. 

COUN'TRY,  (kun'try,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  country 
or  territory  at  a  distance  from  a  city  ;  rural  ;  rustic  ; 
as,  a  country  town  ;  a  country  seat ;  a  country  squire  ; 
a  country  life  ;  the  country  party,  as  opposed  to  city 
party. 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  one's  own  country. 

He  spoke  in  his  country  language.  Alaccabcea. 

3.  Rude  ;  ignorant.  Dryden. 
COUN'TRY  DANCE,  n.    [Fr.  contre  danse.]     A  dance 

in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  opposite  to  each 
other  in  lines.  Originally  and  properly,  Contra- 
dance. 
COUN'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  born  in  the  same  country 
with  another.  This  man  is  my  countryman.  See  2 
Cor.  xi.  26. 

2.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  opposed  to  a 
citizen  ;  a  rustic  ;  a  farmer  or  husbandman  ;  a  man 
of  plain,  unpolished  manners. 

3.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  region.  What 
countryman  is  he  ? 

COUN'TRY  SEAT,  n.  A  dwelling  in  the  country 
used  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  city. 

COUNT'-VVHEEL,  ?t.  The  wheel  in  a  clock  which 
moves  round  and  causes  it  to  strike. 

GOUN'TY,  it.  [Fr.  compte  ;  Sp.  condado;  It.  contca  ; 
L.  comitatus.     See  Count.] 

1.  Originally,  an  earldom  ;  the  district  or  territory 
of  a  count  or  earl.  JVow,  a  circuit  or  particular 
portion  of  a  slate  or  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  territory,  for  certain  purposes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  is  called  also  a  shire. 
[See  Shire.]  Each  county  has  its  sheriff  and  its 
court,  with  other  officers  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
England  there  are  fifty-two  Counties,  and  in  each  is 
a  lord-lieutenant,  who  has  command  of  the  militia. 
The  several  States  of  America  are  divided  by  law 
into  counties,  in  each  of  which  is  a  county  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  each  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  holds  stated  sessions. 

2.  A  count  ;  an  earl  or  lord.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

County  palatine,  in  England,  is  a  county  distin- 
guished by  particular  privileges  ;  so  called  a palatio,  the 
palace,  because  the  owner  had  originally  royal  powers 
or  the  same  powers,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
as  the  king  had  in  his  palace  ;  but  their  powers  are 
now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine,  in  England, 
are  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

County  corporate,  is  a  county  invested  with  partic- 
ular privileges  by  charter  or  royal  grant,  as  Lon- 
don. York,  Bristol.  &c. 

GOUN'TY,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  county  ;  as,  county  court. 

GOUN'TY  CoURT,?t.  A  court  whose  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  a  county,  and  whose  powers,  in  America, 
depend  on  statutes.  In  England,  it  is  incident  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff. 

GOUN'TY  TUWN|>».  That  town  where  the  various 
courts  of  a  county  are  held.  In  the  Western  States,  it 
is  improperly  called  a  county  seat. 

COUP  DE  GRACE1  ,{ru>u~de-gia.sl ,)  [Fr.]  Literally,  the 
stroke  of  mercy  by  which  an  executioner  ends  the 
sufferings  of  one  on  the  rack,  &c,  by  death.  Hence,  a 
decisive,  finishing  stroke  ;  a  finisher. 

COUP  DE  MjSIM',  (koo-de-mang',)  [Fr.]  An  in- 
stantaneous and  unexpected  attack  or  enterprise. 

COUP  D'tEIL,  (koo-dile',)  [Fr.]  Slight  view  ;  glance 
of  the  eye. 

COUP  D'E- TAT,  (koo-da-ta',)  [Fr.]  A  sudden,  de- 
cisive blow,  m  politics  ;  a  stroke  of  policy. 

COUP  DE  SO-LEW ,  (koo-de-so-iale' ,)  [F"r.]  A  stroke 
of  the  sun. 

COU-PF.',  (koo-pa',)  «.  The  front  apartment  of  a 
French  diligence 

GOU-PEE',  (koo-pee',)  n.     [Ft.  couper,  to  cut.] 

A  motion  in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent, 
and  suspended  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  other 
a  motion  is  made  forward.  Chambers. 
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COUP'LE,  (kup'pl)  n.  [Fr.  couple;  L.  copula;  It.  Sp. 
id.  ;  Arm.  rouble  ;  D.  koppel ;  G.  kuppel ;  Sw.  koppel  ; 
Dan.  kobbel  i  Heb.  Sb3  ;  Ch.  irf.,  and  Ssp,  to  double 
or  fold  ;  Syr.  irf. ;  Sam.,  to  shut.] 

1.  Two  of  the  same  species  or  kind,  and  near  in 
place,  or  considered  together  ;  as,  a  couple  of  men  ;  a 
couple  of  oranges.  I  have  planted  a  couple  of  cherry- 
trees.  We  can  not  call  a  horse  and  an  ox  a  couple, 
unless  we  add  a  generic  term.  Of  a  horse  and  ox 
feeding  in  a  pasture,  we  should  say,  a  couple  of  ani- 
mals. Among  huntsmen  and  soldiers,  brace  is  used 
for  couple  ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks  ;  a  brace  of  pistols. 
Couple  differs  from  pair,  which  implies,  strictly,  not 
only  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  likeness,  equality, 
or  customary  association.  A  pair  is  a  couple,  hut  a 
couple  may  or  may  not  be  a  pair. 

2.  Two  things  of  any  kind  connected  or  linked  to- 
gether. 

3.  A  male  and  female  connected  by  marriage,  be- 
trothed, or  allied  j  as,  a  married  couple;  a  young 
couple. 

4.  That  which  links  or  connects  two  things  togeth- 
er ;  a  chain. 

COUP'LE,  (kup'pl,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  coupler ;  L.  copula  ;  Sp. 
copular ;  It.  copulare.] 

1.  To  link,  chain,  or  connect  one  thing  with  an- 
other ;  to  sew  or  fasten  together. 

Thou  shall  couple  the  curtains  with  hooks.  —  Ex.  xxvi. 

2.  To  marry ;  to  wed  ;  to  unite,  as  husband  and  wife. 
COUP'LE,  «.  i.     To  embrace,  as  the  sexes.    Dryden. 
COWLED,  (kup'pld)  pp.  or  a.  United,  as  two  things  ; 

linked  ;  married. 

Coupled  columns ;  in  architecture,  columns  arranged 
in  pairs  half  a  diameter  apart. 

COUP'LE-BEG-GAR,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 

€0IJP'LE-MENT,7kup'pl-ment,)  n.     Union.   Spenser. 

COUP'LET,  (kup'let,)  n.  [Fr.]  Two  verses ;  a  pair 
of  rhymes 

2.  A  division  of  a  hymn  or  ode,  in  which  an  equal 
number  or  equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 
part,  called  a  struphe. 

3.  A  pair ;  as,  a  couplet  of  doves.     [Not  used.] 
COWLING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  couples;   fastening  or 

connecting  together  ;  embracing. 

COUP'LING,  71.    That  which  couples  or  connects,  as 
a  hook,  chain,  or  bar  ;  as,  the  coupling  of  a  railroad 
car.     2  Citron,  xxxiv. 
2.  The  act  of  coupling. 

COUP'LING-BOX,  (kup'pling-box,)  n.*  In  machinery, 
something  that  permanently  connects  two  shafts  ; 
usually,  a  tube  or  strong  cylinder  embracing  the  end 
of  each  shaft,  with  a  pin  or  bolt  passed  through  each. 

Hebert. 

COUP'LING-PIN,  n.  A  pin  used  for  coupling  or  join- 
ing together  railroad  cars  and  other  machinery. 

COU-PON',  (koo-pong',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  interest  cer- 
tificate, printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable  bonds, 
(state,  railroad,  &c.,)  given  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  are  as  many  of  these  certificates  as  there  are 
payments  of  interest  to  be  made.  At  each  time  of 
payment  one  is  cut  off,  and  presented  for  payment. 
Hence  its  name,  coupon,  or  cut  off. 

COUR'AGE,  (kur'raj)  M  [Fr.,  from  caur,  L.  cor,  the 
heart:  Arm.  couraich;  Sp.  corage;  Port,  coragem;  It. 
coraggio.  ] 

Bravery;  intrepidity;  that  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  men  to  encounter  danger  and  difficulties  with 
firmness,  or  without  fear  or  depression  of  spirits  ; 
valor ;  boldness  ;  resolution.  It  is  a  constituent  pail 
of  fortitude ;  but  fortitude  implies  patience  to  bear 
continued  suffering. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  often  forsakes  a  man  when 
he  has  occasion  for  il ;  courage  which  arises  from  a  sense  of 
duty  acts  in  a  uniform  manner.  Addison. 

Be  strong;  and  of  good  courage.  — Deut.  xxxi. 

COUR-A'GEOUS,  (kur-ra'jus,)  a.  f  Brave  ;  bold  ;  dar- 
ing ;  intrepid  ;  hardy  to  encounter  difficulties  and 
dangers  ;  adventurous  ;  enterprising. 

Be  thou  strong  and  courageous. — Josh.  i. 

€0UR-a'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  With  courage;  bravely; 
boldly  ;  stoutly.  * 

COUR-A'GEOUS-NESS,  n.  Courage;  boldness  ;  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity  ;  spirit ;  valor. 

IduS'TO,  i  "•     tFr"  <mra'lte>  runnin*J 

1.  A  piece  of  music  in  triple  time ;  also,  a  kind  of 
dance,  consisting  of  a  time,  a  step,  a  balance,  and  a 
Coupee.  Encyc. 

2.  A  title  of  a  newspaper,  so  called  from  its  rapid 
circulation. 

COU-RAP',  n.  A  distemper  in  the  East  Indies  ;  a  kind 
of  herpes  or  itch  in  the  armpits,  groin,  breast,  and 
face.  Encyc. 

COURB,  v.  i.     [Fr.  courber.] 
To  bend.     [Not  in  use.] 

COURB,  a.     Crooked.     [Not  in  use.] 

COUR'BA-RIL,  n.  Anime,  a  resinous  substance  which 
flows  from  the  Hymenasa,  a  tree  of  South  America ; 
used  for  varnishing.  Fourcroy 

COU'RI-ER,  (koo're-er,)  n.  [Fr.  courier,  from  courir, 
to  run,  L.  curro.] 
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1.  A  messenger  sent  express  for  conveying  letters 
or  dispatches,  usually  on  public  business. 

2.  The  name  of  a  newspaper. 

COURSE,  n.  [Fr.  course  ;  Sp.  curso ;  It.  corso  ;  It. 
cursa ;  from  L.  cursus,  from  curro,  to  run,  W.  gyru, 
Eng.  hurry.     See  Class  Gr,  No.  7,  15,  32,  34.J 

1.  In  its  general  sense,  a  passing ;  a  moving,  or 
motion  forward,  in  a  direct  or  curving  line  ;  applica- 
ble to  any  budy  or  substance,  solid  or  fluid. 

Applied  to  animals,  a  running,  or  walking  ;  a  race  ; 
a  career;  a  passing,  or  passage,  with  any  degree  of 
swiftness  indefinitely. 

Applied  tu  fluids,  a  flowing,  as  in  a  stream  in  any 
direction  ;  as,  a  straight  course,  or  winding  course. 
It  is  applied  to  water  or  other  liquids,  to  air  or  wind, 
and  to  light,  in  the  sense  of  motion  or  passing. 

Applied  to  solid  bodies,  it  signifies  motion  or  pass- 
ing ;  as,  the  course  of  a  rolling  stone;  the  course  of  a 
carriage  ;  the  course  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Applied  to  navigation,  it  signifies  a  passing  or  mo- 
tion on  water,  or  in  balloons  in  air;  a  voyage. 

2.  The  direction  of  motion  ;  line  of  advancing ; 
point  of  compass,  in  which  motion  is  directed ;  as, 
what  course  shall  the  pilot  steer  ?  In  technical  lan- 
guage, the  angle  contained  between  the  nearest  me- 
ridian and  that  point  of  compass  on  which  a  ship 
sails  in  any  direction.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  Ground  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

4.  A  passing  or  process  ;  the  progress  of  any  thing  ; 
as,  the  course  of  an  argument,  or  of  a  debate ;  a 
course  of  thought  or  reflection. 

5.  Order  of  proceeding  or  of  passing  from  an  an- 
cestor to  an  heir ;  as,  the  course  of  descent  in  in- 
heritance. 

6.  Order  ;  turn  ;  class  ;  succession  of  one  to  an- 
other in  office  or  duty. 

Solomon  appointed  the  courses  of  the  priests.  — 2  Chron.  viii. 

7.  Stated  and  orderly  method  of  proceeding;  usual 
manner.  He  obtained  redress  in  due  course  of  law. 
Leave  Nature  to  her  course. 

8.  Series  of  successive  and  methodical  procedure; 
a  train  of  acts  or  applications  ;  as,  a  course  of  med- 
icine administered. 

9.  A  methodical  series,  applied  to  the  arts  or  sci- 
eticcs;  a  systemized  order  of  principles  in  arts  or 
sciences,  for  illustration  or  instruction.  We  say, 
the  author  has  completed  a  course  of  principles  or  of 
lectures  in  philosophy.  Also,  the  order  pursued  by 
a  student ;  as,  he  has  completed  a  course  of  studies 
in  law  or  physics. 

10.  Manner  of  proceeding;  way  of  life  oi  conduct; 
deportment ;  series  of  actions. 

That  1  might  finish  my  course  with  joy.  —  Acts  xx. 
Their  course  is  evil.  — Jer.  xxiii. 

11.  Line  of  conduct;  manner  of  proceeding;  as, 
we  know  not  what  course  to  pursue. 

12.  Natural  bent ;  propensity ;  uncontrolled  will. 
Let  not  a  perverse  child  take  his  own  course. 

13.  Tilt ;  act  of  running  in  the  lists. 

14.  Orderly  structure  ;  system. 

The  tongue  setteth  on  lire  the  course  of  nature.  —  James  iii. 

15.  Any  regular  series.  In  architecture,  a  contin- 
ued range  of  stones,  level  or  of  the  same  hight 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  not 
interrupted  by  any  aperture.     A  laying  of  bricks,  &c. 

16.  The  dishes  set  on  table  at  one  time ;  service 
of  meat, 

17.  Regularity ;  order ;  regular  succession  ;  as,  let 
the  classes  follow  in  course. 

18.  Empty  form ;  as,  compliments  are  often  words 
of  course: 

Of  course ;  by  consequence  ;  in  regular  or  natural 
order  ;  in  the  common  manner  of  proceeding  ;  with- 
out special  direction  or  provision.  This  effect  will 
follow  of  course.  If  the  defendant  resides  not  in  the 
State,  the  cause  is  continued  of  course. 
COURSE,  v.  t.    To  hunt ;  to  pursue ;  to  chase. 

We  coursed  liim  at  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  run ;  to  force  to  move  with  speed. 

May. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over.  The  blood  courses  the 
winding  arteries.  The  bounding  steed  courses  the 
dusty  plain. 

COURSE,  v.  i.  To  run  ;  to  move  with  speed;  to  run 
or  move  about ;  as,  the  blood  courses.  Shak. 

The  greyhounds  coursed  through  the  fields. 

CoURS'£D,  (korst,)  pp.    Hunted;  chased;  pursued; 

caused  to  run. 
CoURS'ER,   n.     A  swift  horse;    a  runner;    a  war 

horse  ;  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry.  Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  One  who  hunts  ;  one  who  pursues  the  sport  of 
coursing  hares.  Johnson. 

3.  An  order  of  birds  which  have  short  wings,  and 
move  chiefly  by  running,  as  the  ostrich,  dodo,  and 
cassowary.  Kirby. 

4.  A  disputant.     [Not  in  use.]  Wood, 
CoURS'ES,  7t.  pi.    In  a  ship,  the  principal  sails,  as  the 

main-sail,  fore-sail,  and  mizzen :  sometimes  the 
name  is  given  to  the  stay-sails  on  the  lower  masts ; 
also  to  the  main  stay-sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners. 

Mar.  Diet. 
2.  Catamenia  ;  menstrual  flux. 
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CSURS'EY,  71.    Part  of  the  hatches  in  a  galley. 

Sherwood. 

CoURS'ING,  ppr.  Hunting ;  chasing ;  running ;  flow- 
ing ;  compelling  to  run. 

CoURS'ING,  7i.  The  act  or  sport  of  chasing  and  hunt- 
ing hares,  foxes,  or  deer. 

COURT,  n.  [Sax.  curt;  Fr.  cour ;  Arm.  court;  It. 
corte ;  Sp.  corte;  Port,  corte;  L.  curia;  Ir.  cuirt. 
The  primary  sense  and  application  are  not  perfectly 
obvious.  Most  probably  the  word  is  from  a  verb 
which  signifies  to  go  round,  to  collect.    W.  cwr,  a 

circle ;    Ar.  ,U    kaura.  to  go  round,  to  collect,  to 

bind.  Hence  applied  to  a  yard  or  inclosure.  See 
Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34.  It  may  possibly  be  allied  to 
yard,  Goth,  gurds ;  or  it  may  be  derived  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  cut  off  or  separate,  and  primarily  sig- 
nify the  fence  that  cuts  off  or  excludes  access.  The 
former  is  most  probable.] 

1.  An  uncovered  area  before  or  behind  a  house,  or 
in  its  center,  and  in  the  latter  case  usually  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  buildings ;  in  popular  language, 
a  court-yard.  Qwilt. 

2.  A  space  inclosed  by  houses,  broader  than  a 
street ;  or  a  space  forming  a  kind  of  recess  from  a 
public  street. 

3.  A  palace  ;  the  place  of  residence  of  a  king  or 
sovereign  prince.  Europe. 

4.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered. 

St.  Paul  was  brought  into  the  highest  court  in  Athens. 

Atterbury. 

5.  Persons  who  compose  the  retinue  or  council  of 
a  king  or  emperor.  Temple. 

6.  The  persons  or  judges  assembled  for  hearing 
and  deciding  causes,  civil,  criminal,  military,  naval, 
or  ecclesiastical ;  as,  a  court  of  law ;  a  court  of 
chancery  ;  a  court  martial ;  a  court  of  admiralty  ;  an 
ecclesiastical  court ;  court  baron,  &c.     Hence, 

7.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesias- 
tical. 

8.  The  art  of  pleasing ;  the  art  of  insinuation ; 
civility  ;  flattery  ;  address  to  gain  favor.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  make  court,  to  attempt  to  please  by  flattery 
and  address. 

9.  In  Scripture,  an  inclosed  part  of  the  entrance 
into  a  palace  or  house.  The  tabernacle  had  one 
court ;  the  temple,  three.  The  first  was  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles:  the  second,  the  court  of  Israel,  in 
which  the  people  worshiped  ;  the  third  was  the 
court  of  the  priests,  where  the  priests  and  Levites 
exercised  their  ministry.  Hence,  places  of  public 
worship  are  called  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  a  legislature  consisting  of 
two  houses;  as,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  original  constitution  of  Connecticut  established 
a  General  Court  in  1639.  B.  Trumbull. 

11.  A  session  of  the  legislature. 

CoURT,  v.  t.  In  a  general  sense,  to  flatter ;  to  en- 
deavor to  please  by  civilities  and  address  ;  a  use  of 
the  word  derived  from  the  manners  of  a  court. 

2.  To  woo  ;  to  solicit  for  marriage. 

A  thousand  cou^t  you,  though  they  court  in  vain.  Pope. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address ;  to  solicit ;  to 
seek  ;  as,  to  court  commendation  or  applause. 

C6URT,  v.  i.  To  act  the  courtier ;  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  the  court. 

CoURT-BAR'ON,  n.  A  baron's  court;  a  court  inci- 
dent to  a  manor.  Blackstone. 

€5URT'-BRED,  a.     [See  Breed.]     Bred  at  court. 

CoURT'-BREED-ING,  n.    Education  at  a  court. 

Milton. 

CoURT'-BUB-BLE,  n.    The  trifle  of  a  court.   Seaum. 

CoURT'-CHAP'LAIN,  n.  A  chaplain  to  a  king  or 
prince. 

CoURT'-CUP'BOARD,  n.  The  sideboard  of  ancient 
days.  Shak. 

CoURT'-DA  Y,  n.  A  day  in  which  a  court  sits  to  ad- 
minister justice. 

CoURT'-DRESS,  n.  A  dress  suitable  for  an  appear- 
ance at  court  or  levee. 

CoURT'-DRESS-ER,  n.     A  flatterer.  Locke. 

CoURT'-FASH-ION,  n.    The  fashion  of  a  court. 

Fuller. 

CoURT-FA'VOR,  7t.  A  favor  or  benefit  bestowed  by 
it  court  or  prince.  L' Estrange. 

CoURT'-HAND,  n.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing 
used  in  records  and  judicial  proceedings.         Shak. 

CoURT'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  established 
courts  are  held,  or  a  house  appropriated  to  courts 
and  public  meetings.  America. 

CoURT'-LA-DY,  71.  A  lady  who  attends  or  is  con- 
versant in  court. 

CoURT'-LEET,  n.  A  court  of  record  held  once  a 
year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  be- 
fore the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

CoURT'-MAR'TIAL,  71.  ;  pi.  Courts-Mabtiai..  A 
court  consisting  of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the 
trial  of  offenses  of  a  military  or  naval  character. 

COURT'-PLAS-TER,  71.  Sticking-plaster  made  of 
silk,  with  some  adhesive  substance,  commonly  gum 
benzoin,  on  one  side.  Ure. 
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CoURT'-YARD,  n.  A  court  or  inclosure  round  a 
house. 

CoURT'ED,  pp.  Flattered  ;  wooed  ;  solicited  in  mar- 
riage ;  sought. 

COURT'E-OUS,  (kurt'e-us,)  a.  [from  court;  Fr.  cour- 
tois  ,'  It.  cortese  ;  Sp.  cortes.] 

1.  Polite  ;  well-bred  ;  being  of  elegant  manners  ; 
civil  ;  obliging;  condescending  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Polite  ;  civil ;  graceful ;  elegant ;  complaisant ; 
applied  t.u  manners,  fyc. 

€OURT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  courteous  manner; 

with  obliging  civility  and  condescension  ;  complai- 

santly. 
COURT'E-OTJS-NESS,  n.    Civility  of  manners;  obli- 
ging condescension  ;  complaisance. 
CoURT'ER,  n.    One  who  courts ;  one  who  solicits  in 

marriage.  Sherwood. 

COURT'E-SAN,  (kurt'e-zan,)  n.    [Fr.  courtisane)  Sp. 

cortesana;  from  court..] 
A  prostitute  ;  a  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for 

hire,  especially  to  men  of  rank. 
€OURT'E-SY,  (kurt'e-sy,)  n.     [Fr.  courto'isie  ;  Sp.  It. 

cortesia ;   Port,  cortezia ;  from  Fr.  courtois,  Sp.  cartes, 

courteous,  from  court.] 

1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of  manners  ;  especially, 
politeness  connected  with  kindness;  civility;  com- 
plaisance ;  as,  the  gentleman  shows  great  courtesy  to 
strangers  ;  he  treats  his  friends  with  great  courtesy. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect;  an  act  of  kindness 
or  favor  performed  with  politeness.    Shuk.     Bacon. 

3.  A  favor  ;  as,  to  hold  upon  courtesy,  that  is,  not 
of  right,  but  by  indulgence. 

Tenure  by  courtesy,  or  curtesy,  is  where  a  man  mar- 
ries a  woman  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
has  by  her  issue  born  alive  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting her  estate  ;  in  this  case,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by  cur- 
tesy. Blaclcstone. 

COURTE'SY,  (kurt'sy,)  re.t  The  act  of  civility,  re- 
spect, or  reverence,  performed  by  a  woman  ;  a  fall  or 
inclination  of  the  body,  corresponding  in  design  to 
the  bow  of  a  gentleman.  Lh-yden. 

COURTE'SY,  (kurt'sy,)  v.  i.  To  perform  an  act  of 
civility,  respect,  or  reverence,  as  a  woman. 

Nate.  —  This  word  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
other  sex;  but  is  now  used  only  of  the  acts  of  rever- 
ence or  civility  performed  by  women. 

€OURT'E-SY,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  civility.  [Nut  in 
use.] 

COURTE'SY-ING,  (kurt'sy-ing,)  ppr.  Making  an  act 
of  civility  or  respect,  as  females. 

COURT'IER,  (kort'yur,)  n.  [from  court.]  A  man  who 
attends  or  frequents  the  courts  of  princes. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 
2   One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favor  of  another ; 
one  who  flatters  to  please ;  one  who  possesses  the  art 
of  gaining  favor  by  address  and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  onr  princes  a  greater  courtier  of  the 
people  than  Richard  III.  Suckling. 

CoURT'IER-Y,  n.  The  manners  of  a  courtier.  [Not 
used..]  B.  Jonson. 

COURT'ING,  ppr.  Flattering;  attempting  to  gain  by 
address  ;  wooing  ;  soliciting  in  marriage. 

COURT' ING,  7i.  The  act  of  paying  court ;  the  act  of 
soliciting  in  marriage. 

CoURT'LIKE,  a.    Polite  ;  elegant.  Camden. 

€6URT'LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Courtly.]  Elegance  of 
manner;  grace  of  mien;  civility  ;  complaisance  with 
dignity.  Digby. 

CoURT'LING,  n.    A  courtier ;  a  retainer  to  a  court. 

B.  Jonson. 

COURT'LY,  a.  [court  and  like.]  Relating  to  a  court ; 
elegant ;  polite  with  dignity,  affiled  to  men  and  man- 
ners ,'  flattering,  applied  to  language.  Pope. 

COURT'LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  courts  ;  elegantly  ; 
■  in  a  flattering  manner. 

tjOURT'SHIP,  m.     The  act  of  soliciting  favor.  Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love  ;  solicitation  of  a 
woman  to  marriage.  Dryden. 

3.  Civility;  elegance  of  manners.  [06s.]  Donne. 
€OUS'/N,  (kuz'n,)  n.     [Fr.  cousin.    Q.U.  contracted 

from  L.  consobrinus,  or  consanguineus,  or  is  it  allied 
o 

to  the  Persian  iCUjy^,  related,  kindred  ?] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  collaterally  related  more 
remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister.     But, 

2.  Appropriately,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle 
or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  being 
usually  denominated  cousins,  or  cousin-gertnans,  (from 
gc.rm.anus,  of  the  same  stock.)  In  the  second  gener- 
ation, they  are  called  second  cousins. 

3.  A  title  given  by  a  king  to  a  nobleman,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  council.  Johnson. 

€OUS'/N,(ku/.'n,)  a.     Allied.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

C0US7N-LY,   (kuz'n-ly,)   a.     Like  or  becoming  a 

cousin. 
COUS'SI-NET,  (koos'si-net,)  n.     [Fr.,  a  cushion.] 
In.  architecture,  a  stone  placed  on  the   impost  of  a 
pier  for  receiving  the  first  stone  of  an  arch.    Also, 
that  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus  and 
quarter  round,  which  serves  to  form  the  volute. 

Q-wilt. 
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€OU-TEAU',  (koo-to'O  n.     [Fr.,  a  knife.]     A  hanger. 

€6VE,  n.  [Sax.  cof,  cofe,  an  inner  room,  a  den.  Qu. 
Obs.  L.  covum.  The  Spanish  has  the  word  with  the 
Arabic  prefix,  alcuba  and  alcove;  Port,  alcova;  It.  alco- 
vo.    It  may  be  allied  to  cubby,  W.  cwb,  a  hollow  place, 


a  cote  or  kennel ;  or  to  cave,  At.  c-O  habba,  to  arch, 

or  (_>L3  kauba,  to  make  hollow.] 

A  small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay  ;  a  recess  in  the  sea- 
shore, where  vessels  and  boats  may  sometimes  be 
sheltered  from  the  winds  and  waves. 
€oVE,  v  U     To  arch  over;  as,  a  coved  ceiling. 

Swinburne. 
€OV'E-NA-BLE,<z.    [Old  Fr.]    Fit ;  suitable.     [Obs.] 

Wickliffe. 
€OV'E-NANT,  (kuv'e-nant,)  n.f  [Fr.  convenant,  the 
participle  of  convenir,  to  agree  ;  L.  convenio,  con  and 
venio,  to  come  ;  Norm,  conevence,  a  covenant;  It.  con- 
venzione,  from  L.  conventio.  Literally,  a  coming  to- 
gether ;  a  meeting  or  agreement  of  minds.] 

1.  A  mutual  consent  or  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons,  to  do  or  to  forbear  some  act  or  thing  ,  a  con- 
tract ;  stipulation.  A  covenant  is  created  by  deed  in 
writing,  sealed  and  executed  ;  or  it  may  be  implied 
in  the  contract.  Encyc.     Blaclcstone. 

2.  A  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement  or 
contract  between  parties  ;  or  the  clause  of  agreement 
in  a  deed  containing  the  covenant. 

3.  In  theology,  the  covenant  of  works,  is  that  implied 
in  the  commands,  prohibitions,  and  promises  of  God  ; 
the  promise  of  God  to  man  that  man's  perfect  obedi- 
ence should  entitle  him  to  happiness.  This  do,  and 
live  :  that  do,  and  die. 

The  covenant  of  redemption,  is  the  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Father  and  Son,  respecting  the  re- 
demption of  sinners  by  Christ. 

The  covenant  of  arace,  is  that  by  which  God  en- 
gages to  bestow  salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield  obedience 
to  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Crudcn.     Encyc. 

4.  In  church  affairs,  a  solemn  agreement  between 
the  members  of  a  church,  that  they  will  walk  together 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  brotherly 
affection. 

€OV'E-NANT,  (kuv'e-nant,)  v.  i.  To  enter  into  a  for- 
mal agreement ;  to  stipulate ;  to  bind  one's  self  by 
contract.  A  covenants  with  B  to  convey  to  him  a 
certain  estate.  When  the  terms  are  expressed,  it 
has  for  before  the  thing  or  price. 

They  covenanted  with  him  for   thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Matt. 

€OV'E-NANT,  v.  t.  To  grant  or  promise  by  cove- 
nant. 

COV'E-N ANT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Pledged  or  promised  by 
covenant. 

COV-E-NANT-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  cove- 
nant is  made.  Blaclcstone. 

COV'E-NANT-ER,  n.     He  who  makes  a  covenant. 

Blaclcstone. 
2.  A  subscriber  to  the  Scotch    national  covenant, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Also,  one  of  the  Scotch 
seceders,  who,  in  1743, .renewed  the  same  covenant. 

J.  Murdoch. 

COV'E-NANT-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  covenant ;  stipu- 
lating. 

€OV'EN-OUS._    See  Covin  and  Covinous. 

COV'ENT,  n.     [Old  Fr.  covent,  for  couvenL] 

A  convent  or  monastery.  Bale. 

Hence,  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  garden  of  a  convent  on  that  spot. 

GOV'ENT-RY,  n.  To  send  to  Coventry,  denotes,  among 
military  men,  to  exclude  from  the  society  of  the  mess, 
to  shut  out  from  all  social  intercourse,  for  conduct  re- 
garded as  mean  or  ungentlemanly.  Grose. 

[This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  the  times  of  Charles 
I.,  though  with  great  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  explanation. 
Coventry  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Puritans;  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  many  of  this  de- 
spised sect,  in  the  neighboring  country,  "  that  would 
fain  have  lived  quietly  at  home,  were'  forced  (by  the 
royalists)  to  be  gone,  and  to  Coventry  they  camcS'1 
Hence,  the  phrase  to  send  to  Coventnj  may  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  Cavaliers  to  military  men,  and 
obtained  its  present  application.  —  Ed.] 

COVENTRY  BLUE,  n.  Blue  thread  of  a  superior 
dye,  made  at  Coventry,  England,  and  used  for  em- 
broidery. B.  Jonson.      Tonlce. 

COVER,  (kuv'er,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  couvrir ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cu- 
brir;  It.  coprire  ;  Norm,  coverer  and  converer ;  from 
L.  coope-rio.] 

1.  To  overspread  the  surface  of  a  thing  with  an- 
other substance  ;  to  lay  or  set  over  ;  as,  to  cover  a  ta- 
ble with  a  cloth,  or  a  floor  with  a  carpet. 

The  valleys  nnj  covered  with  corn.  —  Ps.  Ixv. 

The  locusts  Bh;iU  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.  —  Ex.  x. 

2.  To  hide  ;  to  conceal  by  something  overspread. 

If  I  si\y,  Surely  the  darkness  sha.ll  cover  me.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 
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3.  To  conceal  by  some  intervening  object ;  as,  the 
enemy  was  covered  from  our  sight  by  a  forest. 

4.  To  clothe;  as,  to  cover  with  a  robe  or  mantle  ; 
to  cover  nakedness.     1  Sam.  xxviii.  14.  Ex.  xxviii.  42. 

5.  To  overwhelm. 

The  watere  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen. — Ex.  xiv. 
Let  them  he  covered  with  reproach.  —  Ps.  Ixxi. 

6.  To  conceal  from  notice  or  punishment. 

Charity  6hall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  —  1  Pet.  iv. 

7.  To  conceal ;  to  refrain  from  disclosing  or  con- 
fessing. 

He  that  covereth  his  sin  shall  not  prosper.  —  Prov.  xxviii. 

8.  To  pardon  or  remit. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  sin  is  covered.  —  Ps.  xxxii. 

9.  To  vail,  applied  to  women.     1  Cor.  xi. 

To  wear  a  hat,  applied  to  men.     Be  covered,  sir. 

10.  To  wrap,  infold,  or  envelop ;  as,  to  cover  a 
package  of  goods. 

11.  To  shelter;  to  protect ;  to  defend.  A  squadron 
of  horse  covered  the  troops  on  the  retreat. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  around.  Cowley. 

12.  To  brood  ;  to  incubate  ;  as,  a  b  en  covering  her 
eggs.  Mdison. 

13.  To  copulate  with  a  female. 

14.  To  equal,  or  be  of  equal  extent  ;  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  ;  as,  the  receipts  do  not  cover  the  expenses  ;  a 
mercantile  use  of  the  word. 

15.  To  disguise;  to  conceal  hypocritically. 

16.  To  include,  embrace,  or  comprehend.  This 
land  was  coverea  by  a  mortgage.        Johnson's  Rep. 

COVER,  (kuv'er,)  n.  Any  thing  which  is  laid,  set, 
or  spread  over  another  thing  ;  as,  the  cover  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  cover  of  a  bed. 

2.  Any  thing  which  vails  or  conceals ;  a  screen  ; 
disguise  ;  superficial  appearance.  Affected  gravity 
may  serve  as  a  cover  for  a  deceitful  heart. 

3.  Shelter ;  defense ;  protection.  The  troops  fought 
under  cover  of  the  batteries. 

4.  Concealment  and  protection.  The  army  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  the  night. 

5.  The  woods,  underbrush,  etc.,  which  shelter  and 
conceal  game  ;  shelter  ;  retreat. 

6.  A  plate  set  on  the  table. 
COVER-CHIEF,  n.    A  covering  for  the  head.    [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
COVER-CLE,  n.     [Fr.  ]  A  small  cover  ;  a  lid. 
COVER-SI),  (kuv'erd,)  pp.  or  a.     Spread  over;  hid  ; 
concealed  ;  clothed  ;  vailed  ;  having  a  hat  on  ;  wrap- 
ped ;  inclosed  ;  sheltered  ;  protected  ;  disguised. 
COVER-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  covers. 
COVER-ING,   ppr.      Spreading  over;    laying  over; 
concealing  ;    vailing  ;    clothing  ;    wrapping  ;   inclos- 
ing ;  protecting;  disguising. 
COVER-ING,   n.      That   which   covers  ;    any  thing 
spread  or  laid  over  another,  whether  for  security  or 
concealment. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark. — Gen.  viii. 
He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  coveting.  —  Ps.  cv. 
Destruction  hath  no  covering.  —  Job  xxvi. 

2.  A  cover  ;   a  lid. 

Every  open  vessel  that  hath  no  covering. — Nira.  xix. 

3.  Clothing  ;  raiment ;  garments  ;  dress. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they  have 
no  covering  in  the  cold.  — Job  xxiv. 

COVER-LET,  n.  [cover,  and  Fr.  lit,  a  bed.]  The 
cover  of  a  bed  ;  a  piece  of  furniture  designed  to  be 
spread  overall  the  other  covering  of  a  bed.    Dryden. 

COVER-SIlAiUE,  n.  Something  used  to  conceal  in- 
famy. Dryden. 

COVER-SLUT,  n.    Something  to  hide  sluttishness. 

Burke. 

COVERT,  (kuv'ert,)  o.t  [Fr.  convert,  participle  of 
couvrir,  to  cover.] 

1.  Covered  ;  hid  ;  private  ;  secret ;  concealed. 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

2.  Disguised  ;  insidious. 

3.  Sheltered  ;  not  open  or  exposed  ;  as,  a  covert 
alley  or  place.  Bacon.     Pope. 

4.  Under  cover,  authority,  or  protection  ;  as,  a 
feme-covert,  a  married  woman  who  is  considered  as 
being  under  the  influence  and  protection  of  her  hus- 
band. 

COVERT,  n.    A  covering,  or  covering  place  ;  a  place 
which  covers  and  shelters  ;  a  shelter  ;  a  defense. 
and  rain.— Is.  iv. 
—  Ps.  lxi. 

2.  A  thicket ;  a  shady  place,  or  a  hiding-place.  1 
Sam.  xxv.     Job  xxxviii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  feathers  of  different  sizes  on 
or  under  the  wings  of  birds.  Brande. 

COVERT-LY,  adv.  Secretly;  closely;  in  private; 
insidiously. 

Among  the  poets,  Persius  covertly  strikes  at  Nero.      Dryden. 

COVERT-NESS,  n.     Secrecy  ;  privacy. 

COVERT-URE,  (ktiv'ert-yur,)  ji.  Covering ;  shel- 
ter ;  defense.  Milton.     Baron. 

2.  In  law,  the  state  of  a  married  woman,  who  is 
considered  as  under  cover,  or  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  called  a  feme-covert  or  femme- 


A  tabernacle  — for  a  covert  frou 
I  will  trust  in  the  covert  of  thv  ' 
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coitrcrt.  The  coverture  of  a  woman  disables  her 
from  making  contracts  to  tlie  prejudice  of  herself  or 
husband,  without  his  allowance  or  confirmation. 

COVERT-WAY,  re.  In  fortification,  a  space  of  ground 
level  with  the  field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or 
four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the  half 
moons,  or  other  works,  toward  the  country.  It  has  a 
parapet  raised  on  a  level,  together  with  its  banquets 
and  glacis.  It  ij  called,  also,  the  corridor,  and  some- 
times the  counterscarp,  because  it  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  scarp.  Harris.     Encyc. 

GO  VET.  (kuv'et,)  v.  ^  [Fr.  convoi.tcr,  to  covet ;  Norm. 
cocettant.  covetous  ;  covetise,  greediness  ;  W.  eybyz,  a 
covetous  man  ;  cybijzu,  to  covet.  The  Welsh  word 
is  pronounced  cybythu  ;  and  cy  has  the  power  of  con, 
and  may  be  a  contraction  of  it.  The  last  constituent 
part  of  the  word  coincides  in  elements  with  the  Latin 
pcto,  and  more  nearly  with  the  Gr.  nttOeco,  to  desire.] 

1.  To  desire,  or  wish  for,  with  eagerness ;  to  desire 
earnestly  ;  to  obtain  or  possess  ;  in  a  good  sense. 

Covet  earnestly  the  l>est  gifts.  —  I  Cor.  xii. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately  ;  to  desire  that  which  it 
is  lawful  to  obtain  or  possess  ;  in  a  bad.  sense. 

Tliou    shall  not  covet   thy  neighbor's   house  —  wife  —  or   ser- 
vant. —  Ex.  xx. 

COVET,  i).  i.    To  have  an  earnest  desire.     1  Tim.  vi. 
COV'ET-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  coveted. 
COV'ET-ED,  pp.  or  a.      Earnestly   desired  ;    greatly 

wished  or  longed  for. 
eOV'ET-'ER,  (kuv'et-er,)  v.     One  who  covets. 
COV'ET-ING,  ppr.    Earnestly  desiring  or  wishing  for  ; 

desiring  inordinately  to  obtain  or  possess. 
GOVET-IN'G,  «.     Inordinate  desire.  Shak. 

CO  VET-ING-LY,  adv.  With  eager  desire  to  possess. 
COV'ET-ISE,  (-is,)  n.  Avarice.  [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
COVET-OUS,  (kuv'et-us,)a.t  [Fr.  convotteux.] 

1.  Very  desirous  ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  in  u  good  sense  ; 
as,  covetous  of  wisdom,  virtue,  or  learning. 

Taylor.     Shak. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  excessively  eager  to  ob- 
tain and  possess  ;  directed  to  money  or  gooils,  avari- 
cious. 

A  bishop,  (hen,  must  not  be  covetous.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 

GOVET-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  a  strong  or  inordinate 
desire  to  obtain  and  possess  ;  eagerly  ;  avariciously. 

COVET-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  strong  or  inordinate  de- 
sire of  obtaining  and  possessing  some  supposed  good  ; 
usually  in  a  bad  sense,  and  applied  to  an  inordinate  de- 
sire of  wealth,  or  avarice. 

Out  of  the  heart  proceeded!  covetotisness.  —  Mark  vii. 
Mortify  your  members — and  covetousnese,  which  is  idolatry. — 
Col.  iii. 

2.  Strong  desire  ;  eagerness.  Shak. 

COVEY,  (kuv'y,)  re.     [Fr.  course,  a  brood  ;  couvcr,  to 

sit  on  or  brood,  to  lurk  or  lie  hid  ;  It.  covare  ;   Sp.  co- 

bijar,  to  brood,  to  cover  ;  L.  cubo,  incubo.     See  Class 

Gb,  No.  14,  25,  31,  3S,  88.] 

1.  A  brood  or  hatch  of  birds  ;  an  old  bird  with  her 
brood  of  young.  Hence,  a  small  flock  or  number  of 
birds  together  j  applied  to  game;  as,  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges. Jlddison. 

2.  A  company ;  a  set. 

COVIN,  (kuv'in,)  n.  [Q.U.  Ar.  .  rA£  gabana,  to  de- 
fraud. More  probably  this  word  belongs  to  some 
verb  in  Gb,  signifying  to  conceal,  or  to  agree.  In 
Norm.  Fr.  covyne  is  a  secret  place  or  meeting.] 

In  law,  a  collusive  or  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  prejudice  a  third.        Cowel. 
GO' V IMG,  re.     [See  Cove.]     The  projection  of  the  up- 
per stories  of  houses  over  the  lower  ones  ;    formerly 
a  prevalent  style  of  building.  Owilt. 

€OV'[N-OUS,  a.     Deceitful;  collusive;  fraudtdent. 
eOVV,   n.  :    pi.  Cows  ;    old  pi.   Kike.      [Sax.    cu :    D. 
koe ;  G.  kith  ;  Sw.  ko  :  Dan.  koe  ;  L.  ceca ;  Hindoo  gay 
Pahlavi  gao ;  Sans,  go,  a  cow, 
dama,  a  cowherd  ;    Heb.  nyj,  to 


Pers.  koh: 
an  ox,  go 


or  gnu  ; 
and  vau 
low.] 

The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  of  animals  ;  a 
quadruped  with  cloven  hoofs,  whose  milk  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  food  and  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Sea-cow ;  the  Manatee,  a  cetaceous  herbivorous 
mammal.     [See  Sea-Cow.] 

€OW,  o.  t.  [Q.U.  Ice.  kufwa,  or  kuga,  to  depress.]  To 
depress  with  fear ;  to  sink  the  spirits  or  courage;  to 
oppress  with  habitual  timidity.  Shale. 

COW-BANE,  re.  [cow  and  bane.\  A  popular  name 
of  the  Cicuta,  a  genus  of  poisonous  aquatic  plants,  of- 
ten destructive  to  cattle.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GOW'HAGE,    I  re.     [In  Bengalee,  al  koashce.]  A  legu- 

eOW'-lTCH,  (  minous  plant,  the  Mucima  pruriens, 
a  native  of  warm  climates.  It  has  a  fibrous  root  and 
an  herbaceous,  climbing  stalk,  with  red  papiliona- 
ceous flowers,  and  leguminous,  coriaceous  pods, 
crooked,  and  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  which  pene- 
trate the  skin,  and  cause  an  itching.  A  sirup  made 
from  these  pods  has  been  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

COWHERD,  re.  [See  Herd.]  One  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  attend  cows. 

COW-HOUSE,  re.  A  house  or  building  in  which 
cows  are  kept  or  stabled.  Mortimer. 


COW 

COW'-KEEP-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  keep 
cows.  Broome. 

COW-LEECH,  n.  [See  Leech.]  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  heal  the  diseases  of  cows. 

COW'-LEECH-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  healing 
the  distempers  of  cows.  Mortimer. 

COWLICK,  re.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  over  the 
forehead,  as  if  licked  by  a  cow.  Forby. 

COW-PARS-NEP,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Heracle- 
um  ;  the  wild  parsnep. 

COW-PEN,  n.     A  pen  for  cows. 

COW-POX,  n.     The  vaccine  disease. 

COW-Q.UAKES,  n.  0.uaki..g  grass,  the  Briza,  a 
genus  of  plants. 

COWSLIP,      In.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Primula,  or 

COWS'-LTP,  (  primrose,  of  several  varieties.  The 
American  cowslip  belongs  to  the  genus  Dodecatheon  ; 
the  Jerusalem  and  mountain  cowslip,  to  the  genus 
Pulmonaria. 

COW'S'-LUNG'WORT,  n.      A   plant  of  the   genus 

COW-TREE,  n.     [Sp.  polo  de  vaca.]  [Verbascum. 

A  tree  of  South   America  which  produces  milk,  a 
nourishing  fluid ;  the  Galactodendron  utile. 

Humboldt. 

COW-WEED,  ii.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Choerophyl- 
Ium,  or  chervil. 

COW-WHEAT,  b.  A  plan,  of  the  genus  Melampy- 
ru  m. 

COWARD,  re.  t  [Fr.  covard  ;  Arm.  couhard;  Sp.  and 
Port,  coburde.  The  original  French  orthographj'  was 
culvert.,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  culum 
■vcrtere,  to  turn  the  tail.  This  suggestion  receives 
countenance  from  tiie  corresponding  word  in  Italian, 
codurdo,cndardia,  which  would  seem  to  he  from  coda, 
the  tail  ;  ami  it  derives  confirmation  from  the  use  of 
the  word  in  heraldry.  In  Welsh,  it  is  ca$an,  ca$gi, 
from  the  same  root  as  L.  caco.\ 

1.  A  person  who  wants  courage  to  meet  danger ; 
a  poltroon  ;  a  timid  or  pusillanimous  man. 

A  coward  dues  not  always  escape  with  disgrace,  but  sometimes 
loses  his  life.  Sooth. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion  borne  in  the 
escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  between  his  legs. 

Encyc. 
COWARD,  a.     Destitute   of  courage  ;  timid  ;    base  ; 
as,  a  coward  wretch. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  expressive  of  fear  or  timid- 
ity ;  as,  coward  cry  ;  coward  joy.  Shak.     Prior. 
COWARD,  v.  t.    To  make  timorous. 
COWARD-ED,  pp.     Made  cowardly. 
COWARD-ICE,  (-is,)  n.  [Fv.couardise;  Sp.  cobardia.] 
Want  of  courage  to  face  danger  ;  timidity  ;  pusil- 
lanimity ;  fear  of  exposing  one's  person  to  danger. 

Cowardice  alone  is  luss  of  fame  Dryden. 

Did  cowardice,  did  injustice,  ever  save  a  sinking  stale  i  Ames. 

COWARD-ING,  ppr.     Making  cowardly. 
COWARD-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  cowardly. 
eoWARll-IZ-ffl,  pp.     Rendered  cowardly. 
COWABD-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  cowardly. 
COWARD-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  coward  ;  mean. 
COWARD-LI-NESS,  n.   Want  of  courage  ;  timidity  , 

cowardice. 
CO WARD-LY,  a.    Wanting  courage  to  face  danger ; 

timid  ;  timorous  ;  fearful ;  pusillanimous.     Bacon. 

2.  Mean;  base;  befitting  a  coward  ;  as,  a  cowardly 
action. 

3.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger ;  as,  cowardly 
silence.  South. 

COW'ARD-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  coward  ; 

meanly  ;  basely.  Knolles. 

COWARD-OUS",  o.    Cowardly.     [JVot  used.}     Barret. 
COWARD-SHIP,  7i.     Cowardice.     [JVot  used.]     Shak. 
COWED,  (kowd,)  pp.     Depressed  with  fear. 
COWER,  a.  i.     [W.  cwrian,  to  squat  or  cower  ;  cwr, 

a  circle  ;  G.  kauern.     See  Class  Gr,  No.  32,  34,  37.] 
To  sink   by   bending  the   knees ;   to  crouch  ;  to 

squat ;  to  bend  down  through  fear. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire.  Dryden. 

COWER,  t>.  (.     To  cherish  with  care.     [JVot  used.] 
COWER-ED,  pp.    Cherished  witli  care.         [Spenser. 
COW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bending  down  ;  crouching  ; 

timorous. 
COWHIDE,?!.    The  hide  of  a  cow  made,  or  to  be 

made,  into  leather. 
2.  A  coarse  riding-whip  made  of  cow's  hide. 
COWHIDE,  v.  t.    To  beat  or  whip  with  a  cowhide. 

America. 
COWHID-ING,  7i.     A  beating  with  a  cowhide.      Am. 
COWING,  ppr.     Depressing  with  fear. 
COW1SH,  a.     Timorous  ;  fearful  ;  cowardly.     [Little 

used.)  Shak. 

COWL',  71.     [Contracted  from  Sax.  cugle,  eugele ;   L. 

cucullus  ;  Ir.  cachal :  Sp.  cogitlla  :  Port,  cogitlu,  cucula.] 

1.  A  monk's  hood,  or  habit,  worn  by  the  Bernard- 
ines  and  Benedictines.     It  is  either  white  or  black. 

What  dili'er  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cntol?  Ptpe. 

2.  A  vessel   to  be  carried  on    a  polo    betwixt  two 
persons,  for  the  conveyance  of  water.         Johnson. 

eOVVL'-STAFF,  re.  A  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  ves- 
sel is  supported  between  two  persons.        Suckling. 

COWL'-ED,  a.  Wearing  a  cowl;  hooded;  in  shape 
of  a  cowl ;  as,  a  cowletl  leaf. 
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COW-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  cow.  Pope. 

CO-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  re.  One  that  works  with 
another  ;  a  co-operator. 

COWRY,  re.  A  small  shell,  the  Cyprwa  montta,  used 
for  money  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  Malcom 
states  that  8i)00  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar  at  Calcutta, 
and  10,0D0  at  Bankok  ;  but  the  value  varies  at  differ- 
ent places. 

COX'COMB,  (-k5tn,)  71.  [cock's  ccmib.]  The  top  of 
the  head.  Shak. 

2.  A  strip  of  red  cloth  notched  like  the  comb  of  a 
cock,  which  licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  their 
caps  ;  also,  the  cap  itself.  Slmfc. 

3.  A  fop  ;  a  vain,  showy  fellow  ;  a  superficial  pre- 
tender to  knowledge  or  accomplishments.  Dryden. 

4.  A  kind  of  red  flower;  a  name  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  Celosia,  and  some  other  plants. 

COX'COMB-LY,  (kbm-)  0.     Like  a  coxcomb.     [JVot 

used.]  Beaum.  and  Ft. 

COX'COMB-RY,  (kox'kom-ry,)  71.    The  manners  of  a 

coxcomb.  Ec.  Rev. 

COX-COM'IC-AL,  a.     Foppish  ;  vain  ;    conceited  ;   a 

low  word. 
COY,  n.t[Fr.  coi,  or  coy,  quiet,  still ;  contracted,  proba- 
bly, from  the  L.  quietus,  or  its  root,  or  from  cauta,i.] 

Modest ;  silent ;  reserved  ;  not  accessible  ;  shy  ; 
not  easily  condescending  to  familiarity. 

Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy.  Waller. 

COY,  v.  i.  To  behave  with  reserve  ;  to  be  silent  or 
distant ;  to  refrain  from  speech  or  free  intercourse. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  difficulty;  tobe  backward  or  unwill- 
ing ;  not  freely  to  condescend.  Shak. 

3.  To  smooth  or  stroke.  Shak. 
COY,  for  Decov,  to  allure.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
COY'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  coy  or  reserved. 
COY'LY,  adv.    With  reserve  ;  with  disinclination  to 

familiarity.  Chapman. 

COY'NESS,  n.     Reserve  ;  unwillingness  to  become 

familiar ;   disposition  to  avoid  free  intercourse,  by 

silence  or  retirement. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

And  liides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

COYS'TREL,  71.    A  species  of  degenerate  hawk. 

Dryden. 

COZ,  (kuz.)     A  contraction  of  Cousin.  Sluilc. 

COZ'EN,  (kuz'n,)  v.  t.  [O.U.  Arm.  cou$iyein,  couchiein, 
concheia,  to  cheat,  or  to  waste  and  fritter  away.  In 
Russ.  kosnodei  is  a  cheat.     Q,u.  chouse  and  cheat.] 

1.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud. 

He  that  suffers  a  government  to  be  abused  by  carelessness  and 
neglect,  does  the  same  thing  with  him  that  corrupdy  sets 
himself  to  cozen  it.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  deceive ;  to  beguile. 

Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters. 

Locke. 

COZ'jEN-AGE,  (kuz'n-aj,)  71.  Cheat ;  trick  ;  fraud  ;  de- 
ceit; artifice  :  the  practice  of  cheating.  Dryden.    Swift. 

C0Z'£N-£D,  (kuz'nd,)  pp.  Cheated ;  defrauded  ; 
beguiled. 

GOZ'EN-ER,  71.    One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

eOZ'EN-ING,;ij>r.    Cheating;  defrauding;  beguiling. 

CO'ZI-LY,  ad.     Snugly  ;  comfortably.       W.  Irving. 

CO'ZY,  a.     Snug  ;  comfortable.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Chatty  ;  talkative.  Smart. 

GRAB,  «.*  [Sax.  crabba  and  hrefen ;  Sw.  krabba;  Dan. 
krabbe,  krtebs ;  D.  krab,  kreeft;  G.  krabbe,  krebs ;  Fr. 
ecrevisse  ;  W.  crav,  claws  ;  cravunc,  a  crab  ;  cravu, 
to  scratch;  Gr.  xupaffoc;  L.  carabus.  It  may  be  al- 
lied to' the  Ch.  2Sr  kerabh,  to  plow,  Eng.  to  grave, 
enm-ave,  L.  scribo,  Gr.  ypudtoj,  literally,  to  scrape  or 
scratch.  See  Class  Rb,  No.  30,  18,  &c] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  class  Crustacea,  having  the 
whole  booy  covered  by  a  crust-like  shell  called  the 
carapaz;  it  has  ten  legs,  the  front  pair  of  which  ter- 
minate in  claws.  Crabs  differ  from  lobsters  and 
shrimps  in  having  the  tail  very  small,  and  concealed 
at  all  times  under  the  body.  There  are  several 
genera,  among  which  the  Cancer  and  Lupa  afford 
the  most  common  edible  species. 

2.  A  wild  apple,  or  the  tree  producing  it ;  so 
named  from  its  rough  taste. 

3.  A  peevish,  morose  person.  Johnson. 

4.  A  species  of  crane  much  used  by  masons  for 
raising  large  stones.  Ghoill. 

5.  A  wooden  engine,  with  three  claws,  for  launch- 
ing ships  and  heaving  them  into  the  dock.  Philips. 

6.  A  pillar  used  sometimes  for  the  same  purpose 
as  a  capstan.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  Cancer,  a  sign  in  the  zodiac. 

Crab's  claw  ;  in  the  materia  medica,  the  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  crab  ;  used  as  absorbents. 

Encyc. 
Crab's  eyes;  in  pharmacy,  concretions  formed  in 
the  stomach  of  the  cray-fish.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  side,  and  depressed  and  sinuated  en  the  other, 
considerably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without 
smell.    They  arc  absorbent,  discussive,  and  diuretic. 

Encyc. 
Crab-lice;  small  insects  that  stick  fast  to  the  skin. 
GRAB,  a.     Sour;  rough;  austere.     [Q.u.  crab,  supra, 

or  L.  accrbus.] 
GRAH'-AP-PLE,  71.     A  wild  apple.    [See  Crab,  No.  2.] 
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CRAB'-GRXSS,  n.     A  genus  of  mants,  the  Digitai-ia. 

CKAB'-TREE,  n.    The  tree  that  bears  crab-apples. 

CRAB'-YAWS,  n.  The  name  of  a  disease  in  the 
West  Indies,  being  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  hard,  callous  lips.  Encyc. 

CRAB'BED,  a.  [from  crab.]  Rough;  harsh;  aus- 
tere ;  sour ;  peevish  ;  morose  ;  cynical  ;  applied  to 
tlie  temper.  Slmk. 

2.  Rough  ;  harsh  ;  applied  to  things. 

3.  Difficult ;  perplexing ;  as,  a  crabbed  author  or 
subject.  Dryden. 

CRAB'BED-LY,  ado.     Peevishly;  roughly;  morosely; 

with  pcrpiexity.  Johnson. 

CRAB'BED-NESS,  re.     Roughness;  harshness. 

2.  Sourness  ;  peevishness;  asperity. 

3.  Difficulty  ;  perplexity. 

CRAB'BY,  a.     Difficult.      '  Mozon. 

€Ra'BER,  n.     The  water-rat.  Walton. 

CRAB'S'-EYES,  (-Ize,)  n.  pi.  Concretions  formed  in 
the  stomach  of  craw-fish,  and  used  in  medicine. 

CRACK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cratjuer;  D.  kraaken  ;  G.  krachen  ; 
Dan.  krakker ;  It.  croccare ;  W.  rhecain  ;  Sp.  rajar  ; 
1'ort.  rachar ;  probably  from  the  root  of  break,  wreck, 
and  coinciding  with  the  Gr.  epeutio,  jtriyvvu;  also 
with  Eng.  creak,  croak.  The  VV.  has  also  crig,  a 
crack,  from  rhig,  a  notch.  Owen.  See  Class  Rg, 
No.  34.] 

1.  To  rend,  break,  or  burst  into  chinks  ;  to  break 
partially  ;  to  divide  the  parts  a  little  from  each  other  ; 
as,  to  crack  a  board  or  a  rock  ;  or  to  break  without  an 
entire  severance  of  the  parts  ;  as,  to  crack  glass 
or  ice. 

2.  To  break  or  rend  asunder  with  a  sharp,  abrupt 
sound  ;  as,  to  crack  nuts. 

3.  To  break  with  grief  ;  to  affect  deeply  ;  to  pain  ; 
to  torture;  as,  to  crack  the  heart.  We  now  use  break 
or  rend.  Shak. 

4.  To  open  and  drink  ;  as,  to  crack  a  bottle  of 
wine.     [Loir.] 

5.  To  thrust  out,  or  cast  with  smartness  ;  as,  to 
crack  a  joke. 

6.  To  produce  a  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  like  that  of 
rending  ;  to  snap  ;  as,  to  crack  a  whip. 

7.  To  break  or  destroy. 

8.  To  impair  the  regular  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  make  crazy ;  as,  to  crack 
the  brain. 

CRACK,  v.  i.  To  burst ;  to  open  in  chinks  ;  as,  the 
earth  cracks  by  frost;  or  to  be  marred  without  an 
opening  ;  as,  glass  cracks  by  a  sudden  application  of 

2.  To  fall  to  ruin,  or  to  be  impaired.  [heat. 

Thecredkof  the  exchequer  cracks  when  liule  comes  in  And  much 
goes  out.     [Not  elegant.]  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  sound  ;  as,  the 
clouds  crack  ;  the  whip  oracles.  Shak. 

4.  To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  that  is,  to  utter  vain,  pomp- 
ous, blustering  words  ;  with  «/. 

The  Isthiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.     [Not  elegant.] 

Shale. 
CRACK,  re.     [Gr.  payac.] 

1.  A  disruption  ;  a  chink  or  fissure  ;  a  narrow 
breach  ;  a  crevice  ;  a  partial  separation  of  the  parts 
of  a  substance,  with  or  without  an  opening;  as,  a 
crack  in  timber,  in  a  wall,  or  in  glass. 

2.  Aburstof  sound  ;  a  sharp  or  loud  sound,  uttered 
suddenly  or  with  vehemence  ;  tlie  sound  of  any 
thing  Suddenly  rent;  a  violent  report ;  as,  the  crack 
of  a  falling  house  ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

3.  Change  of  voice  in  puberty.  Slmk. 

4.  Craziness  of  intellect ;  or  a  crazy  person. 

5.  A  boast,  or  boaster.     [Low.]  [Addison. 

6.  Breach  of  chastity  ;  and  a  prostitute.     [Low.] 

7.  A  lad  ;  an  instant.     [Not  used.] 

CRACK,  a.  Of  superior  excellence,  having  qualities 
to  be  boasted  of.     [Familiar,  or  low.]         Holloway. 

CRACK'-BRAh\-£D,  a.  Having  intellects  impaired  ; 
crazy. 

CRACK'ED,  (krakt,)  pp.  or  a.    Burst  or  split;  rent; 
broken  ;  partially  severed. 
2.  Impaired  ;   crazy. 

CRACK'ER,  n.     A  noisy,  boasting  fellow.  Shak. 

2.  A  firework  ;  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  confined 
so  as  to  explode  with  noise. 

3.  A  hard  biscuit.  Smart. 

4.  That  which  cracks  any  thing. 
CRACK'-HEMP,  j  re.     A  wretch  fated  to  the  gallows  ; 
CRACK'-ROPE,  j      one  who  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

Shale. 

CRACK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Breaking  or  dividing  par- 
tially ;  opening;  impairing;  snapping;  uttering  a 
sudden,  sharp  or  loud  sound;  boasting;  casting 
jokes. 

CRACK'ING,  re.  A  breaking  or  dividing  ;  a  sharp, 
abrupt  sound. 

CRACK'LE,  (krak'l,)  v.  i.  [dim.  of  crack.]  To  make 
slight  cracks  ;  to  make  small,  abrupt  noises,  rapidly 
or  frequently  repeated  ;  to  decrepitate  ;  as,  burning 
thorns  crackle. 

CRACK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  slight  cracks,  or 
abrupt  noises. 

GRACK'LING,n.  The  making  of  small,  abrupt  cracks 
or  reports,  frequently  repeated. 

Th"  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

2.  The  rind  of  roasted  pork.  Perry. 
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CRACK'NEL,  re.  A  hard,  brittle  cake  or  biscuit. 
1  Kings  xiv.  3. 

CRA'DLE,  re.  [Sax.  cradel;  W.  cryd,  a  rocking  or 
shaking,  a  cradle  ;  crydu,  to  shake  or  tremble  ;  cry- 
dian,  crydiaw,  id. ;  from  rhyd,  a  moving  ;  It.  creatham, 
to  shake  ;  Gr.  upodauj,  id.,  and  to  swing  ;  Hib.  Tin 
to  tremble  or  shake,  to  palpitate  ;  Syr.  in  Ethp.,  to 
rub  or  scrape.  Without  the  first  letter,  W.  rhyd, 
Heb.  Ch.  Eth.   "I"T  to  tremble,  to  shake.      In  Ar. 

tXc  .  raada,  to  thunder,  to  impress  terror,  to  trem- 
ble ;  and  i  I ,  rada,  to  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
move  one  way  and  the  other,  to  tremble  or  shake. 

The  Arabic  <X£  .  to  thunder,  coincides  with  the 

Latin  rudo,  to  roar,  and  the  W.  grydiaw,  to  utter 
a  rough  sound,  to  shout,  whoop,  or  scream,  grydwst, 
a  murmur,  from  gryd,  a  shout  or  whoop,  and  this 
from  rhyd ;  so  that  crydiaw,  and  grydiaw  are  from 
the  same  root,  and  from  this  we  have  cry,  and  cry 
implies  roughness,  coinciding  with  the  Syriac,  supra, 
to  scrape,  whence  grate,  gride,  &c.  See  Owen's 
Welsh  Dictionary,  and  Castell's  Hcplaglot.] 

I.  A  movable  machine  of  various  constructions, 
placed  on  curved  pieces  of  board,  for  rocking  chil- 
dren or  infirm  persons  to  sleep,  for  alleviating  pain, 
or  giving  moderate  exercise. 


Pope. 


Me  let  the  lender  office  long  enga: 
To  rock  the  craille  of  reposing  age 


2.  Infancy.  From  the  craille,  is  from  the  state  of 
infancy  ;  in  the  cradle,  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

3.  That  part  of  the  stock  of  a  cross-bow,  where  the 
bullet  is  put.  Encyc. 

4.  In  surgery,  a  case  in  which  a  broken  leg  is  laid, 
after  being  set.  Encyc. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  frame  placed  under  the  bot- 
tom of  a  ship  for  launching.  It  supports  the  ship,  and 
slides  down  the  timbers  or  passage  called  the  ways. 

Ilebert. 

6.  A  standing  bedstead  for  wounded  seamen. 

Mar.  Diet. 

7.  In  engraving,  an  instrument  formed  of  steel, 
and  resembling  a  chisel,  with  one  sloping  side,  used 
in  scraping  mezzotintos,  and  preparing  the  plate. 

Encyc. 

8.  In  husbandry,  a  frame  of  wood,  with  long,  bend- 
ing teeth,  to  which  is  fastened  a  scythe,  for  cutting 
and  laying  oats  and  other  grain  in  a  swath. 

CRA'DLE,  v.  t.  To  lay  in  a  cradle ;  to  rock  in  a  cra- 
dle ;  to  compose  or  quiet. 

It  cradles  their  fears  to  sleep.  D.  A.  Clark. 

2.  To  nurse  in  infancy.  D.  Webster. 

3.  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 
CRA'DLE,  v.  i.     To  lie  or  lodge  in  a  cradle.       Shak. 
CRA'DLE-CLoTHES,  n.  pi.     Tlie  clothes   used   for 

covering  one  in  a  cradle. 

CRA'DL£D,  pp.  Laid  or  rocked  in  a  cradle  ;  cut  and 
laid  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

€RA'DLE-SCYTUE,(kra'dl-sIthe,)re.  A  scythe  used 
in  a  cradle  for  cutting  grain. 

CRA'DLING,  ppr.  Laying  or  rocking  in  a  cradle; 
cutting  and  laying  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

CRA'DLING,  n.     The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  timber, 
ribs,  and  pieces  in  arched  ceilings,  to  which  the 
laths  are  nailed.  Owilt. 

CRAFT,  n.  [Sax.  craft,  art,  cunning,  power,  force; 
G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  kraft,  power,  faculty  ;  W.  crev, 
cryv,  strong;  crevu,  to  cry,  to  scream,  to  crave; 
cryvau,  to  strengthen,  to  wax  strong  ;  craf,  a  clasp ; 
crafu,  to  hold,  to  comprehend,  to  perceive;  crafus,  of 
quick  perception.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch.  Hence  strength,  skill,  a  crying  out,  hold- 
ing, &c] 

1.  Art ;  ability  ;  dexterity  ;  skill. 

Poesy  is  the  poet's  skill  o<-  craft  of  making.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense,  or  applied 
to  bad  purposes  ;  artifice  ;  guile  ;  skill  or  dexterity 
employed  to  effect  purposes  by  deceit. 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how  thev  might  take  him  by 
craft,  and  put  him  to  death.  —  Mark  XIV. 

3.  Art ;  skill  ;  dexterity  in  a  particular  manual 
occupation  ;  hence,  the  occupation  or  employment 
itself;  manual  art  ;  trade. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craf  I  we  have  our  wealth.  —  Acts  xix. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of  vessels.     Tottcn. 
Small  craft,  is  a  term  given  to  small  vessels  of  all 

kinds,  as  sloops,  schocners,  cutters,  &.c. 

CRAFT,  v.  i.     To  play  tricks.     [jV«£  in  use.]      Shak. 

CRAFT'I-LY,  adv.  [See  Crafty. J  With  craft,  cun- 
ning, or  guile  ;  artfully  ;  cunningly  ;  with  more  art 
than  honesty. 

€RAFT'[-NESS,  re.  Artfulness;  dexterity  in  devis- 
ing and  effecting  a  purpose  ;  cunning  ;  artifice  ; 
stratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  —  Job  v. 
Not  wulkinc  in  craftinese,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceit- 
fully. —  a  Cor.  iv. 
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CRAFTS'MAN,  n.  An  artificer  ;  a  mechanic  ;  one 
skilled  in  a  manual  occupation.  * 

CRAFTS'MAS-TER,  n.  One  skilled  in  his  craft  cr 
trade. 

CRAFT'Y,  a.t  Cunning  ;  artful ;  skillful  in  devisin? 
and  pursuing  a  scheme,  by  deceiving  others,  or  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance  ;  wily  ;  sly ; 
fraudulent. 

He  disappointed!  the  devices  of  the  crafty.  —  Job  v. 
2.  Artful ;  cunning  ;  in  a  good  sense,  or  in  a  laud- 
able pursuit. 

Being  crafty,  1  caught  you  with  guile.  —  2  Cor.  xil. 

CRAG,  n.  [W.  Scot,  and  Ir.  craig ;  Gaelic,  creag  ; 
Corn,  karak  ,*  Arm.  garrccij  ;  probably  Gr.  fja\<a, 
(lax'c,  from  the  root  of  fayv V(o,  to  break,  like  rapes, 
in  Latin,  from  the  root  of  rumpo,  rupi,  and  crepido, 
from  crepo.  (See  Crack.)  The  name  is  taken  from 
breaking,  L.  frango,  for  frago  ;  and  frairosus  and 
craggy  are  the  same  word  with  different  prefixes  ; 
Eng.  ragged.  The  Kpayoc  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  retains  the  Celtic  orthography.] 

1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock  ;  a  rough,  broken  rock,  or 
point  of  a  rock. 

2.  In  geology,  a  tertiary  deposit  of  gravel  mixed 
with  shells.  Lyell. 

CRAG, re.  [Sax.  hracca,  the  neck  ;  Scot,  cragor  craig; 
Gr.  pa\ic_.  The  same  word  probably  as  the  pre- 
ceding, from  its  roughness,  or  break.  We  now 
call  it  rack.] 

The  neck,  formerly  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  hu- 
man being,  as  in  Spenser.  We  now  apply  it  to  the 
neck  or  neck-piece  of  mutton,  and  call  it  a  rack  of 
mutton. 

CRAG'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  with  crags.  Irving. 

€RAG'GED,a.  Full  of  crags  or  broken  rocks  ;  rough; 
rugged  ;  abounding  with  prominences,  points,  and 
inequalities. 

CRAG'GED-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  abounding  with 
crags,  or  broken,  pointed  rocks. 

CRAG'GI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  craggy. 

CRAG'GY,  a.  Full  of  crags  ;  abounding  with  broken 
rocks;  rugged  with  projecting  points  of  rocks;  as, 
the  craggy  side  of  a  mountain  ;  a  craggy  cliff. 

CRAKE,  n.     A  boast.     [See  Crack.]  Spenser. 

CRAKE,  re.     [(in.  Gr.  <ro£{,  from  KpCKoi.] 

The  corn-crake,  a  migratory  fowl,  is  a  species  of 
the  rail,  Rullus,  found  among  grass,  com,  broom,  or 
furze.  Its  cry  is  very  singular,  crek,  crek,  and  is 
imitated  by  rubbing  the  blade  of  a  knife  on  an  in- 
dented bone,  by  which  it  may  be  decoyed  into  a  net. 

Encnc. 

CRAKE'-BER-RY,  re.  A  species  of  Empetrurh  or 
berry-bearing  heath. 

CRAM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  crammian  ;  Sw.  krama;  coinciding 
in  sense,  and  probably  in  origin,  with  ram.] 

1.  To  press  or  drive,  particularly  in  filling  or  thrust- 
ing one  thing  into  another;  to  stuff;  to  crowd  ;  to 
fill  to  superfluity  ;  as,  to  cram  any  thing  into  a  basket 
or  bag  ;  to  cram  a  room  with  people  ;  to  cram  victuals 
down  the  throat. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety ;  to  stuff. 
Children  would   be  more  free  from  diseases,  if  they   were  not 

crammed  so  much  by  fond  mothers.  Locke. 

3.  To  thrust  in  by  force  ;  to  crowd. 

Fate  has  crammed  us  all  into  ODe  lease.  Dryden. 

CRAM,  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily  or  beyond  satiety  ;  to 
stuff.  Pope. 

CRAM'BO,  re.  A  play  in  which  one  person  gives  a 
word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme.  Swift. 

CRAM'M£D,  (kranid,)  pp.  Stuffed;  crowded;  thrust 
in  ;  filled  with  food. 

CRAM'MING,/>nr.  Driving  in  ;  stuffing;  crowding; 
eating  bevond  satiety  or  sufficiency. 

CRAM'.MING,  n.  A  cant  term,  in  the  British  universi- 
ties, for  the  act  of  preparing  a  student  to  pass  an 
examination,  by  going  over  the  topics  with  him  be- 
forehand, and  furnishing  him  with  the  requisite 
answers. 

CRAMP,  n.  [Sax.  hramma;  D.  kramp ;  G.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  Icrampe. ;  It.  rampone,  a  cramp-iron.  O.U.  Ir. 
crampa,  a  knot.  If  m  is  radical,  this  word  may  ac- 
cord with  the  Celtic  cram,  G.  krumm,  crooked,  from 
shrinking,  contracting.  But  if;)  is  radical,  this  word 
accords  with  the  W.  craf,  a  clasp,  a  cramp-iron,  cra- 
fu, to  secure  hold  of,  to  comprehend,  Ir.  crapadb,  to 
shrink  or  contract.  The  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch.] 

1.  The  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contraction  of  a 
limb,  or  some  muscle  of  the  body,  attended  with 
pain,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions,  or  numb- 
ness. 

2.  Restraint ;  confinement  ;  that  which  hinders 
from  motion  or  expansion. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind.        L'Bslrange. 

3.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving  to  bold 
together  pieces  of  timber,  stones,  &.C.  ;  a  cramp-iron. 
[Fr.  crampon  ;  It.  rampone.] 

4.  An  iron  instrument,  having  a  screw  at  one  end 
and  a  movable  shoulder  at  the  other,  used  for  closely 
compressing  the  joints  of  framework. 

<?u><7f.     Hcbcrt. 
GRAMP,  v.  t     To  pain  or  affect  with  spasms. 

2.  To  confine  ;   to  restrain  ;    to    hinder  from    nc- 
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tion  or  expansion  ;  as,  to  cramp  the  exertions  of  a 
nation  ;  to  cramp  the  genius. 

3.  To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with  a  cramp  or 
cramp-iron. 

CRAMP,  a.     Difficult  ;  knotty.     [Little  used.] 

CRAMP'iSD,  (kramt,)  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  spasm  ; 
convulsed  ;  confined  ;  restrained. 

CRAMP'-FISH,  ?!.*  The  torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  the 
touch  of  which  affects  a  person  like  electricity, 
causing  a  slight  shock,  and  producing  numbness, 
tremor,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

CRAMP'ING,  ppr.     Affecting  with  cramp  ;  confining. 

CRAMP'-X-RON,  (-I-urn,)«.  An  iron  used  for  fast- 
ening things  together  ;  a  cramp,  which  see. 

CRAM-POONS',  n.  pi.  Hooked  pieces  of  iron  some- 
thing like  double  calipers,  for  raising  stones,  lumber, 
and  other  heavy  materials.  Gilbert. 

CRA'NAGE,  n.     [from  crane.     Low  L.  cranagium.] 
The  liberty  of  using  a  crane  at  a  wharf  for  rais- 
ing wares  from  a  vessel  ;  also,  the  money  or  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane.  Cowcl.    Encyc. 

€RAN'BER-RY,  n.  [crane  and  berry.]  The  fruit  of 
a  species  of  Oxycoccus,  (sour  berry,)  a  berry  that 
grows  on  a  slender,  bending  stalk.  It  is  also  called 
moss-berry,  or  moor-berry,  as  it  grows  only  on  peat- 
bogs, or  swampy  land.  The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  red, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  or  of  the  hawthorn 
berry.  These  berries  form  a  sauce  of  exquisite  fla- 
vor, and  are  used  for  tarts.  The  cranberry  of  the 
United  States  is  the  O.  macrocarpus,  that  of  Europe 
is  0.  palustris.  [The  common  pronunciation,  cram- 
berry,  is  erroneous.] 

CRANCH.     See  Craunch. 

CRaNE,  n.*  [Sax.  cran  ;  G.  krahn ;  D.  kraan ;  Sw.  kran, 
or  trana  ;  Dan.  krane,  or  trane ;  W.  garan ;  Corn,  kra- 
na.  Arm.  garan:  Gr.  yepavos,  whence  geranium,  the 
plant,  crane's-bill.  The  word  in  Welsh  signifies  a 
shank  or  shaft,  a  crane  or  heron.  This  fowl,  then, 
may  be  named  from  its  long  legs.  [Qu.  pp,  to 
shoot.] 

*1.  A  migratory  bird  of  the  genus  Orus,  belonging 
to  the  grallic  order.  The  bill  is  straight,  sharp,  and 
long,  with  a  furrow  from  the  nostrils  toward  the 
point ;  the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  the  feet  have  four 
toes.  These  birds  have  long  legs,  and  a  long  neck, 
being  destined  to  wade  and  seek  their  food  among 
grass  and  reeds  in  marshy  grounds.  The  common 
crane  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  of  a  slender  body. 
*2.  A  machine  for  raising  great  weights,  and  mov- 
ing them  to  a  distance.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
arm,  or  piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post,  and 
furnished  with  a  tackle  or  pulley. 

3.  A  siphon,  or  crooked  pipe,  for  drawing  liquors 
out  of  a  cask. 

CRANE'-FLY,  n.  An  insect  of  the  genus  Tipula,  of 
many  species.  The  mouth  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
head  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  arched  ;  the  palpi  are  two, 
curved,  and  longer  than  the  head ;  the  proboscis  is 
short.  Encyc. 

CRANE'S'-BILL,  n.  The  plant  geranium,  of  many- 
species  ;  so  named  from  an  appendage  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  winch  resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane  or  stork. 
Some  of  the  species  have  beautiful  flowers  and  a 
fragrant  scent,  and  several  of  them  are  valued  for 
their  astringent  properties.  [See  Crane.]  Encyc. 
2.  A  pair  of  pincers  used  by  surgeons. 

CRA-NI-OG'NO-M  Y,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  L.  cranium,  the 
skull,  and  Gr.  yvcopom,  index.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  determining  the  proper- 
ties or  characteristics  of  the  mind  by  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  skull.  Good. 

CRa-NI-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  craniology. 

€RA-NI-OL'0-GSST,  n.  One  who  treats  of  craniolo- 
gy, or  one  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

CRA-NI-OL'0-GY,  b.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
\oyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  cranium  or  skull ;  or 
the  science  which  investigates  the  structure  and  uses 
of  the  skuils  m  various  animals,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  their  specific  character  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Ed.  Encyc. 

€RA-NI-OM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  the  skull,  and 
pernor,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  skulls  of  animals. 

CRA-NI-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  craniome- 
try. 

CRA-NI-OM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
cranium,  or  skulls,  of  animals,  for  discovering  their 
specific  differences. 

CRA-NI-OS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  Kpaviov,  supra,  and  oko- 
■nr.w,  to  view.] 

The  science  of  the  eminences  produced  in  the  cra- 
nium by  the  brain,  intended  to  discover  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  brain  in  which  reside  the  organs  which 
influence  particular  passions  or  faculties.    Ed.  Encyc. 

CRA'NI-IJM,  n.     [L.  ;  from  Gr.  Kpaviov.] 

The  skull  of  an  animal  ;  the  assemblage  of  bones 
which  inclose  the  brain. 

CRANK,  7i.*  [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  root 
of  cringe,  krinJcle,  to  bend.  D.  krinkel,  a  curl ;  kron- 
kel,  a  bend  or  winding  ;  and  kiank,  weak,  is  probably 
from  bending  ;  Ir.  freanc,  to  make  crooked.  Qu.  ""O, 
or  the  root  of  crook.] 
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*1.  Literally,  a  bend  or  turn.  Hence,  an  iron  axis 
with  a  part  bent  like  an  elbow,  for  producing  a  hori- 
zontal or  perpendicular  motion  by  means  of  a  rotary 
motion  or  the  contrary.  Thus  the  saw  in  a  saw-mill 
is  made  to  rise  and  fall  at  every  turn  of  the  axis. 

2.  Any  bend,  turn,  or  winding.  S/iak. 

3.  A  twisting  or  turning  in  speech  ;  a  conceit 
which  consists  in  a  change  of  the  form  or  meaning 
of  a  word. 

Q.uips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

4.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CRANK,  a.     [D.  Icrank ;  G.  id.,  weak  ;  Sw.  krdncka, 
to  afflict  ;  Dan.  krwnker,  id.,  or  kraznger,  to  careen  a 
ship.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  liable  to  be  overset,  as  a 
ship  when  'she  is  too  nurrow,  or  has  not  sufficient 
ballast,  or  is  loaded  too  high,  to  carry  full  sail. 

2.  Stout ;  bold  ;  erect ;  as,  a  cock  crowing  crank. 

Spenser. 
CRANK,        j  v.  i.    [See  Crank,  n.,  and  Crinkle.] 
CRANK'LE,  (      To  run  in  a  winding  course;  to  bend, 
wind,  and  turn. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling  in  !  Shak. 

CRANK'LE,   (krank'l)  v.  t     To  break  into   bends, 
turns,  or  angles  ;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vaga's  stream 

Crankling  her  hanks.  Philips. 

CRANK'LE,  n.     A  bend  or  turn ;  a  crinkle. 
CRANK'LED,  pp.    Broken  into  unequal  surfaces. 
CRANK'L£S,  (krank'lz,)  7t.  pi.  Angular  prominences. 
CRANK'LING,  ppr.     Breaking  into  bends,  turns,  or 

angles. 
CRANK'NESS,  n     Liability  to  be  overset,  as  a  ship. 

2.  Stoutness ;  erectness. 
CRANK'Y.     See  Crank,  a. 

CRAN'NI-£D,  (kran'nid,)  «.    [See  Cranny.]   Having 
rents,  chinks,  or  fissures  ;  as,  a  crannied  wall. 

Brown.  Sliak. 
CRAN'NY,  n.  [Fr.  cran ,*  Arm.  cran,  a  notch  ;  L.  cre- 
na ;  from  the  root  of  rend,  Sax.  hrendan,  or  rendan  ,* 
Arm.  ranna,  to  split ;  crenna,  to  cut  off;  W.  rhanu,  to 
divide  ;  rhan,  a  piece ;  Ir.  roinnim,  or  ruinnim,  to  di- 
vide ;  Gr.  Koivoi;  L.  cerno.  See  Class  Rn,  No.  4, 
13,  16.] 

1.  Properly,  a  rent;  but  commonly,  any  small,  nar- 
row opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a  wall, 
or  other  substance. 

In  a   firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with  brick  or 
stone,  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Dryden. 


2.  A  hole  ;  a  secret,  retired  place. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  In  glass-making,  an  iron  instrument  for  forming 
the  necks  of  glasses.  Encyc. 

CRAN'NY,  a.     Pleasant ;  praiseworthy.  Bailey. 

CRAN'NY-ING,  a.     Making  crannies. 

GRANTS,  77.  pi.     [G.  kranz.] 

Garlands  carried  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and 
hung  over  her  grave.  Shak. 

CRAPE,  ?7.  [Fr.  crepe  and  crPper,  to  curl,  to  crisp,  to 
frizzle  ;  Arm.  crep  ;  Sp.  crespon,  crape  ;  crespo,  crisp, 
curled  ;  crespor,  to  crisp  or  curl  :  Port,  crcspam.  Crape 
is  contracted  from  cresp,  crisp.  D.  krip,  G.  krepp,  Dan. 
krep.     See  Crisp.] 

A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  usually  black,  made  of 
raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  woven 
without  crossing,  and  much  used  in  mourning.  Crape 
is  also  used  for  gowns  and  the  dress  of  the  ciergy. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

CRAPE,  v.  t.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets  ;  as,  to 
crape  the  hair. 

CRAP'£D,  (krapt,)  pp.     Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets. 

CRaP'ING,  ppr      Curling;  forming  into  ringlets. 

CRAP'LE,  n.     [W.  crav.] 

A  claw.  Spenser. 

CRAP'NEL,  n.     A  hook  or  drag.     [Qu.  grapnel.] 

CRAP'U.-LA,  77.     [L.]     A  surfeit. 

CRAP'U-LENCE,  n.  [L.  crapula,  a  surfeit.  See 
Crop.] 

Cropsickness  ;  drunkenness ;  a  surfeit,  or  the  sick- 
ness occasioned  by  intemperance.  DM. 

CRAP'U-LENT,  j  a.    Drunk  ;  surcharged  with  liquor  ; 

CRAP'lJ-LOUS,  j      sick  by  intemperance.  Diet. 

eilARE,  77.     An  unwieldy  trading  vessel.     [Obs.] 

Shak.      To  one. 

CRASH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ecraser,  to  crush.     Crash  seems  to 
be  allied  to  crush  and  to  rush,  Sax.  hreosan.] 
To  break  ;  to  bruise.  Shalt. 

CRASH,  v.  i.  To  make  the  loud,  clattering,  multifa- 
rious sound  of  many  things  falling  and  breaking  at 
once. 

When  convulsions  cleave  the  laloring  earth. 
Before  the  dismal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nod. ling  notifies  crash.       Smith. 

CRASH,  71.    The  loud,  mingled  sound  of  many  things 
falling  and  breaking  at  once  ;  as,  the  sound  of  a  large 
tree  falling  and  its  branches  breaking,  or  the  sound 
of  a  falling  house. 
2.  [L.  crassus.]     Coarse  hempen  cloth. 

CRASII'iOD,  (krasht,)  pp.    Broken  or  bruised. 

CRASH'ING,  ppr  or  a.  Making  or  denoting  a  loud, 
clattering  noise. 
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CRASH'ING,  77.  The  sound  of  many  things  falling 
and  breaking  at  once. 

There  shall  be  a  great  crashing  from  the  hills.  —  Zeph.  i. 

CRa'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  Kpa-n;,  from  Ktpavvvpi,  or  xipau, 
to  mix,  to  temper.] 

1.  The  temper  or  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood 
in  an  animal  body ;  the  temperament  which  forms  a 
particular  constitution  of  the  blood.  Coxe. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  two  different  let- 
ters are  contracted  into  one  long  letter,  or  into  a 
diphthong ;  as,  aXnSea  into  aXndn ;  rvxeos  into  tij- 
X"i<(- 

CRASS,  a.    [L.  crassus,  the  same  as  Gross,  which  see.] 
Gross  ;  thick  ;  coarse ;  not  thin,  nor  fine  ;   applied 
to  fluids  and  solids  ;  as,  crass  and  fumid  exhalations. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

CRASS'A-MENT,  77.   The  thick,  red  part  of  the  blood, 
as  distinct  from  the  serum,  or  aqueous  part ;  the  clot. 
CRASS'I-MENT,  n.     Thickness.  Smart. 

CRASS'1-TUDE,  n.     [L.  crassitudo.] 

Crossness ;  coarseness  ;  thickness  ;  applied  to  liquids 
or  soliils.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

CRASS'NESS,  77.     Grossness.  Glanviile. 

CRATCH,  77.     [Fr.  creche.] 

A  manger  or  open  frame  for  hay.  Spenser. 

The  childish  amusement  called  making  cratch-cra- 
dle is  an  intended  representation  of  the  figure  of  the 
cratch.  Toone. 

CRATtCH.     See  Scratch. 

CRATCH'ES,  77.  pi.  [G.  krdtie,  the  itch,  cratches ; 
kratzen,  to  scratch.] 

In  Vic  manege,  a  swelling  on  the  pastern,  under  the 
fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 
CRATE,  77.     [L.  crates.] 

A  kind  of  basket  or  hamper  of  wicker-work,  used 
for  the  transportation  of  china,  crockery,  and  similar 
wares. 
CRa'TER,  7t.     [L.  crater,  Gr.  Kparnp,  a  great  cup.] 

1.  The  aperture  or  mouth  of  a  volcano. 

2.  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  con- 
taining 31  stars. 

CRA-TER'I-FORM,  a,*  Having  the  form  of  a  crater. 

Mantell. 
CRaUNCH,  (kriinch,)  v.  r,      [D.  schranssen;  vulgar 

scraunch.] 
To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence 

and  noise. 
CRaUNCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Crushing  with  the  teeth 

with  violence. 
CRA-VAT',  77.     [Fr.  cravate;  It.  cravatta;  Sp.  corbata; 

Port,  cararata.   In  Dan.,  kragc,  and  kravc,  is  a  collar, 

a  cape,  the  neck  of  a  shirt,  &c] 
A  neckcloth  ;  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  or  other  cloth, 

worn  by  men  about  the  neck. 
CRAVE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  crafian,  to  crave,  ask,  implore; 

W.  crcvu,  to  cry,  to  cry  for,  to  crave  ;  crev,  a  cry,  a 

scream  ;  Sw.  krafia :  Dan.  krayvcr  ;   Ice.  krefa.     (See 

Class  Rb,  No.  2,  4,  Syr.)     So  also  D.  roepen ;  Sax. 

hreopen,  Goth,  hropyan,  to  cry   out,  as   our  vulgar 

phrase  is,  to  rip  out.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  cry 

out,  or  call.] 

1.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  importunity  ;  to  be- 
seech ;  to  implore  ;  to  ask  with  submission  or  humil- 
ity, as  a  dependent ;  to  beg  ;  to  entreat. 

As  for  my  nobler  friends,  I  crave  their  pardons.  Shale. 

Joseph  —  went  in  boldly  tx>  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus. 
—Mark  iv. 

2.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification  ;  to  long  for ;  to  re- 
quire or  demand,  as  a  passion  or  appetite;  as,  the 
stomach  or  appetite  craves  food. 

3.  Sometimes  intransitively,  with  for  before  the 
thing  sought ;  as,  I  crave  for  mercy. 

CRA V.ED, 77/7.  Asked  for  with  earnestness  ;  implored; 
entreated  ;  longed  for  ;  required. 

from  crave,  that  is,  one  who 
life  when  vanquished.] 

1.  A  word  of  obloquy,  used,  formerly,  by  one  van- 
quished in  trial  by  battle,  and  yielding  to  the  con- 
queror. Hence,  a  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  weak-heart- 
ed, spiritless  fellow.  Shak. 

2.  A  vanquished,  dispirited  cock.  Shak. 
CRA' VKN,  (kra'vn,)  v.  t.    To  make  recreant,  weak, 

or  cowardly.  Shale. 

CRA'  VEN-ED,  (kra'vnd,)  pp.     Made  recreant  or  cow- 

CRA'V.EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  cowardly.  [ardly. 

CRA  V'ER,  71.     One  who  craves  or  begs. 

GRAVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Asking  with  importunity  ;  urg- 
ing for  earnestly  ;  begging  ;  entreating. 

2.  Calling  for  with  urgency  ;  requiring  ;  demanding 
gratification  ;  as,  an  appetite  craving  food. 

CRAVING,  n.  Vehement  or  urgent  desire,  or  calling 
for  ;  a  longing  for. 

CRAVING-LY,  adv.   In  an  earnest  or  craving  manner. 

CRA  VING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  craving. 

CRAW,  71.  [Dan.  kroc ;  Sw.  Icrdfim.  This  word  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  crop  ;  W.  cropa  ;  Sax.  crop  ; 
D.krop;  G.  kropf.  The  Danish  kroc  signifies  the 
c7-a7o,  and  a  victualing-house,  tavern,  or  ale-house. 
It  seems  to  be  named  from  gathering.] 

The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  fowls.  Ray 

GRAW'-FISH,  ( 7t.*  [Craw  is  contracted    from  crab, 

GRAY'-FISH,   i      or  from  the    Welsh   crag,  a  shell  • 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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pysgod  cragen,  shell-fish.  (See  Crab.)  Q.11.  is  not 
fish,  in  these  words,  from  the  last  syllable  of  the 
French  ccrevisse  ?] 

A  species  of  Crustacea  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
lobster,  'Astacus,)  but  smaller,  and  found  in  fresh- 
water streams.  It  is  esteemed  veiy  delicate  food. 
CRAWL,  v.  i.  [D.  krielen  ;  Scot,  crowl;  Dan.  krav- 
Icr,  to  crawl  up,  to  climb  ;  Sw.  krala,  to  crawl,  to 
swarm  ;  D.  grielen,  to  swarm  ;  grilten,  to  shiver  or 
shudder;  Fr.  grouiller,  to  stir  about,  to  crawl  with 
insects  ;  It.  grillare,  to  simmer.  &U.  Dan.  krilUr,  to 
itch.] 

1.  To  creep  ;  to  move  slowly  by  thrusting  or  draw- 
ing the  body  along  the  ground,  as  a  worm  ;  or  to 
move  slowly  on  the  hands  and  knees  or  feet,  as  a 
human  being.  A  worm  crawls  on  the  earth  ;  a  boy 
crawls  into  a  cavern,  or  up  a  tree. 

2.  To  move  or  walk  weakly,  slowly,  or  timor- 
ously. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.  Arbutlinot. 

3.  To  creep  ;  to  advance  slowly  and  slyly  ;  to  in- 
sinuate one's  self;  as,  to  crawl  into  favor.  [This 
use  is  vulgar.] 

4.  To  move  about ;  to  move  in  any  direction ; 
used  iu  contempt. 

Absurd  opinions  crawl  about  the  world.  Sovth. 

5.  To  have  the  sensation  of  insects  creeping  about 
the  body  ;  as,  the  flesh  crawls. 

CRAWL,  n.  [Clii.  D.  kraal.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  of 
stakes  and  hurdles  on  the  sea-coast  for  containing 
fish.  Mar.  Dirt. 

CRAWL'ER,ra.  He  orthat  which  crawls  ;  a  creeper; 
a  reptile. 

CRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Creeping  ;  moving  slowly 
along  the  ground,  or  other  substance  ;  moving  or 
walking  slowly,  weakly,  or  timorously  ;  insinuating. 

CRAWL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  crawling  manner. 

riiSY'FR   I'1"     A  small  sea  vessel.     [Not  in  use.] 
CRAY'-FISH,  n.     The  river    lobster.     [See   Craw- 

Fish.1 
CRAY'ON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  craie,  chalk,  from  L.  crcta, 

Sp.  grcda.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  all  colored  stones,  earths,  or 
other  minerals  and  substances,  used  in  drawing. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil,  or  colored  cylinder,  to  draw 
lines  with.  It  is  usually  made  of  pipe-clay,  colored 
with  some  pigment.  Dryden. 

3.  A  drawing  or  design  done  with  a  pencil  or 
crayon.  Johnson. 

CRAY'ON,  v.  t.    To  sketch  with  a  crayon.    Hence, 
2.  To  sketch  ;  to  plan  ;  to  commit  to  paper  one's 

first  thoughts.  Bolingbroke. 

CRAY'ON-fiD,  pp.    Sketched  with  a  crayon. 
CRAVT'ON-ING,  ppr.    Sketching  or  planning  with  a 

crayon. 
CRA  Y'ON-PAINT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  drawing 

with  crayons. 
CRAZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  e.craser ;  Sw.  krossa ;  to  break  or 

bruise,  to  crush.     See  Crush.] 

1.  To  break ;  to  weaken  ;  to  break  or  impair  the 
natural  force  or  energy  of. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs.  Milton. 

2.  To  crush  in  pieces  ;  to  grind  to  powder  ;  as,  to 
craze  tin. 

3.  To  crack  the  brain  ;  to  shatter ;  to  impair  the 
intellect ;  as,  to  be  crazed  with  love  or  grief.  Shak. 

CRaZ'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  ;  bruised  ;  crushed  ;  im- 
paired ;  deranged  in  intellect ;  decrepit. 

CRAZ'ED-NESS,  h.  A  broken  state;  decrepitude; 
an  impaired  state  of  the  intellect.  Hooker. 

CRAZE'-MILL,       j  n.      A   mill    resembling   a    grist 

CRAZ'ING-MILL,  \      mill,  used  for  grinding  tin. 

Encyc. 

CRa'ZI-LY,  adv.  [See  Crazy.]  In  a  broken  or 
crazy  manner. 

CRA'ZI-NESS,  n.  [See  Crazy.]  The  state  of  being 
broken  or  weakened  ;  as,  the  craztness  of  a  ship,  or 
of  the  limbs. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  in  mind  ;  imbecility 
or  weakness  of  intellect  ;  derangement. 

CRAZ'ING.  ppr.    Breaking;  crushing;  making  crazy. 

CRa'ZY,  a.     [Fr.  ecrasi.] 

1.  Broken  ;  decrepit ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  applied  to  the 
body,  or  constitution,  or  any  structure;  as,  a  crazy 
body  ;  a  crazy  constitution  ;  a  crazy  ship. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect  ; 
deranged,  weakened,  or  shattered  in  mind.  We 
say,  the  man  is  crazy. 

CREaGHT,  n.    [Irish.]     Herds  of  cattle.    [Not  used.] 

Davies. 

CREAGHT,  v.  i.    To  gaze  on  lands.     [JVot  used.] 

Davies. 

CREAK,  v.  i.  [W.  crccian,  to  scream,  to  crash  ;  crec,9. 
scream,  a  shriek  ;  connected  With  ereg,  cryg,  rough, 
hoarse,  harsh,  from  rhyg,  Eng.  rye,  but  the  sense  of 
which  is  rough,  rugged.  Indeed,  this  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  rough,  la.  ramus.  The  L.  rugio  is 
probably  from  the  same  root,  and  perhaps  rugo. 
The  Sax.  cearcian,  to  create,  may  be  the  same  word, 
the   letters  transposed  ;    as  may   the  Sp.  cruxir,    to 
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rustle,  Gr.  Kpeicui,  to  comb,  scrape,  rake,  and  Russ. 

crik,  a  cry,  krichu,  to  cry.     On  this  word  are  formed 

shriek  and  screech.] 
To  make  a  sharp,  harsh,  grating  sound,   of  some 

continuance,  as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances. 

Thus,  the  hinge  of  a  door  creaks  in  turning  ;  a  tight, 

firm  shoe  crculcs  in  walking,   by  the  friction  of  the 

leather. 
CReAK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  a  harsh,   grating 

sound  ;  as,  creaking  hinges  or  shoes. 
CReAK'ING,  n.    A  harsh,  grating  sound. 
CREAM,  n.     [Fr.  crdme;  L.  cremor ;  G.  rahm;   Sax. 

ream  ;  Ice.  riome;  D.  room  ;  Sp.  crema.     Class  Rm.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  part  of  a  liquor  that  sep- 
arates from  the  rest,  rises  and  collects  on  t>e  surface. 
More  particularly,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which, 
when  the  milk  stands  unagitated  in  a  coo.  olace, 
rises  and  forms  a  scum  on  the  surface,  as  it  u  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  other  part  of  the  liquor. 
This,  by  agitation,  forms  butter. 

2.  The  best  part  of  a  tiling ;  as,  the  cream  of  a 
jest  or  story. 

Cream  of  lime;  the  scum  of  lime-water ;  or  that 
part  of  lime  which,  after  being  dissolved  in  its  caus- 
tic state,  separates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  state 
of  chalk  or  limestone.  Encyc. 

Cream  of  tartar  ;  purified  tartar  or  argal,  being  the 
bi-tartrate  of  potassa  ;  so  called,  because  it  rises  like 
cream  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  pu- 
rified. Ure.     Coze. 

CREAM,  v.  t  To  skirn  ;  to  take  off  cream  by  skim- 
ming. 

2.  To  take  off  the  quintessence  or  best  part  of  a 
tiling. 

CReAM,  v.  i.    To  gather  cream  ;  to  flower  or  mantle. 
_2.  To  grow  stiff  or  formal.  Shak. 

CREAM'-BoWL,  n.     A  bowl  for  holding  cream. 

CREAM'-CHEESE,  ?!.  Cream  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air  till  it  forms  a  solid  mass.  It  is  not  properly 
cheese,  not  being  formed  into  curd. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CReAM'jED,  pp.  Skimmed  off  from  milk,  as  the  best 
part. 

CREAM'-FAC-ED,  (krenie'faste,)  a.  White;  pale; 
having  a  toward  look.  Shak. 

CRSAM'-MJT,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Bertholletia  ex- 
celsa,  of  South  America;  more  commonly  called 
Brazil  nut.  Halderman. 

CREAM'-POT,  n.     A  vessel  for  holding  cream. 

CREAM'Y,  a.  Full  of  cream;  like  cream;  having 
tlie  nature  of  cream  ;  luscious. 

CRE'ANCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  credo,  credens.] 

In  falconry,  a  fine,  small  line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's 
leash,  when  she  is  first  lured.  Bailey. 

CREASE,  ?i.  [au.  G.  krduscn,  Sw.  krusa,  Dan.  kruscr, 
Scot,  creis,  to  curl,  to  crisp.  Class  Rd,  No.  73,83; 
or  Fr.  creuser,  to  make  hollow,  from  creux,  hollow. 
Class  Rg.    See  Crisp.] 

A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or  doubling  any 
thing  ;  a  hollow  streak,  like  a  groove. 

CReASE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in  a  thing 
by  folding  or  doubling. 

CREAS'^D,  (kreest,)  pp.     Marked  by  doubling. 

CReAS'ING,  ppr.     Making  creases  by  folding. 

CRE'A-SOTE.     See  Creosote. 

CRe'AT,  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  an  usher  to  a 
riding-master.  Encyc. 

CRE-ATE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  creer;  It.  crcare;  Sp.  and  Port. 
criar ;  L.  creo ;  Arm.  croui ;  Corn,  gurei.  In  W. 
creu  signifies  to  create,  and  creu,  to  cry,  to  crave,  to 
caw,  to  beg.  W.  crete  and  crez,  constitution,  temper ; 
also,  a  trembling  or  shivering  with  cold.  Ir.  croth 
or  cruth,  form,  shape  ;  cruUiaighim,  to  create,  to  prove, 
assert,  maintain.  From  the  Celtic,  then,  it  appears 
that  the  L.  creo  is  contracted  by  the  loss  of  a  d  or  th. 
The  Welsh  has  also  cri,  a  cry,  and  criaw,  to  cry,  both 
deduced  by  Owen  from  ere;  but  ere  is  a  contraction 
of  crevu,  to  cry,  or  of  gryd,  a  crying  or  whooping, 
or  cryd,  a  shaking.  In  Welsh,  also,  cri  signifies 
rough,  raw,  crude  ;  all  which  unite  in  the  root  of  cry, 
cradle,  L.  rudo,  to  bray.  The  primary  sense  of  cre- 
ate and  of  cry  is  the  same,  to  throw  or  drive  out,  to 
produce,  to  bring  forth,  precisely  as  in  the  Shemitic 
N"0.  But  the  Welsh  creu  and  creu  may,  perhaps,  be 
from  different  roots,  both,  however,  with  the  same 
primary  sense.] 

1.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  into  being  from  nothing ; 
to  cause  to  exist. 


g,  God  . 


ated   the   heaven  and   th-  earth. 


2.  To  make  or  form,  by  investing  with  a  new  char- 
acter ;  as,  to  create  one  a  peer  or  baron  ;  to  create  a 
manor. 

I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person.  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  ;  to  be  the  occasion  of. 
Long  abstinence  creates  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  ; 
confusion  is  created  by  hurry. 

Your  eye,  in  Scotland, 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  fight.  ShrJc. 

4.  To  beget ;  to  generate  ;  to  bring  forth. 

The  people,  which  Bhall   be  created,  shall    praise  the  Lord.  — 
Ps.  cii. 
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5.  To  make  or  produce,  by  new  combinations  of 
matter  already  created,  and  by  investing  these  com- 
binations with  new  forms,  constitutions,  and  quali- 
ties ;  to  shape  and  organize. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  —  Gen.  I. 

6.  To  form  anew;  to  change  the  state  or  charac- 
ter ;  to  renew. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  —  Pa.  li. 

We  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  JeBUa.  —  Eph.  ii. 

CRE-ATE',  a.     Begotten  ;  composed  ;  created.     Shak. 

CRE-AT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  from  nothing;  caused 
to  exist ;  produced  ;  generated  ;  invested  with  a  new 
character  ;  formed  into  new  combinations,  with  a  pe- 
culiar shape,  constitution,  and  properties  ;  renewed. 

CRE-aT'LNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Forming  from  nothing  ;  origi- 
nating ;  producing  ;  giving  a  new  character  ;  consti- 
tuting new  beings  from  matter  by  shaping,  organiz- 
ing, and  investing  with  new  properties ;  forming 
anew. 

CRE-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  creating;  the  act  of 
causing  to  exist ;  and  especially,  the  act  of  bringing 
this  world  into  existence.     Rom.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  making,  by  new  combinations  of 
matter,  invested  with  new  forms  and  properties,  and 
of  subjecting  to  different  laws  ;  the  act  of  shaping 
and  organizing;  as,  the  creation  of  man  and  other 
animals,  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  character ;  as, 
the  creation  of  peers  in  England. 

4.  The  act  of  producing. 

5.  The  things  created  ;  creatures  ;  the  world  ;  the 
universe. 

As  subjects  then  the  whole  creation  came.  Dtnham. 

6.  Any  part  of  the  things  created. 

Before  the  low  creation  swarmed  with  men.  Parnell. 

7.  Any  thing  produced  or  caused  to  exist. 

A  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain.  Shak. 

€RE-A'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  creation. 

CRE-A'TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  create,  or  ex- 
erting the  act  of  creation  ;  as,  creative  fancy  ;  creative 
power. 

CRE-A'TIVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  creative. 

CRE-A'TOR,  n.  [L.]  The  being  or  person  that  cre- 
ates. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  —  Eccles.  xii. 
2.  The  tiling  that  creates,  produces,  or  causes. 

CRE-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  cre- 
ator. 

CRE-A'TRESS,  n.     A  female  that  creates  any  thing 

CRE  AT'UR-AL,  (krul'yur-al,)  a.  Belonging  to  a  crea- 
ture ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  creature. 

CREAT'URE,  (kret'yur,)  n:  [Fr.]  That  which  is 
created  ;  every  being  besides  the  Creator,  or  every 
tiling  not  self-existent.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stare; 
the  earth,  animals,  plants,  light,  darkness,  air,  water, 
&c,  are  the  creatures  of  God. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  an  animal  of  any  kind  ;  a 
living  being  ;  a  beast.  In  a  more  restricted  sense, 
man.  Thus  .we  say,  he  was  in  trouble,  and  no  crea- 
ture was  present  to  aid  him. 

3.  A  human  being,  in  contempt ;  as,  an  idle  crea- 
ture ;  a  poor  creature  ;  what  a  creature! 

4.  With  words  of  endearment,  it  denotes  a  human 
being  beloved  ;   as,  a  pretty  creature  ;  a  sweet  creature. 

5.  That  which  is  produced,  formed,  or  imagined  ; 
as,  a  creature  of  the  imagination. 

6.  A  person  wfto  owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  an- 
other ;  one  who  is  made  to  be  what  he  is. 

Great  princes  thus,  when  favorites  they  raise, 

To  justify  their  grace,  their  creatures  praise.  Dryden. 

7.  A  dependent ;  a  person  who  is  subject  to  the 
wUl  or  influence  of  another. 

CReAT'URE-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  crea- 
ture.    [Little  used.]  Cheyne. 

CRf.AT'URE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  creature.  [Rare.] 

CRk'BROUS,  a.     Frequent. 

CRE'DENCE,  n.  [It.  credenza  ;  Fr.  crrance  ;  from  L. 
credens,  from  credo,  to  believe.     See  Creed.] 

1.  Belief;  credit;  reliance  of  the  mind  on  evidence 
of  facts  derived  from  other  sources  than  personal 
knowledge,  as  from  the  testimony  of  others.  We 
give  credence  to  an  historian  of  unsuspected  integrity, 
or  to  a  story  which  is  related  by  a  man  of  known 
veracity. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or 
confidence  ;  as,  a  letter  of  credence,  which  is  intended 
to  commend  the  bearer  to  the  confidence  of  a  third 
person.      [See  Prothesis.] 

CRE'DENCE,  v.  t.     To  give  credence  to  ;  to  believe. 
CRE-DEjY' DA,  n.  pi.      [L.     See  Creed.]       In  theol- 
ogy, things  to  be  believed ;  articles  of  faith  ;  distin- 
guished from  agenda,  or  practical  duties.     Johnson. 
CRE'DENT,  a.      Believing;    giving  credit;    easy   of 
belief.  Shak. 

2.  Having  credit ;  not  to  be  questioned.        Shak. 
[  This  word  is  rarely  used,  and  in  the  latter  sense  is 
imjrropcr.] 
€RG-DE.\"TIAL,  a.    Giving  a  title  to  credit. 
CRE-DEN'TIALS,  C-shalz,)    n.  pi.     [Rarely  or  never 
used  in  the  singular".] 
That  which  givts  credit ;  that  which  gives  a  title 
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or  claim  to  confidence  ;  the  warrant  on  which  be- 
lief, credit,  or  authority,  is  claimed,  among  strangers; 
as  the  letters  of  commendation  and  power  given  by  a 
government  to  an  embassador  or  envoy,  which  give 
him  credit  at  a  foreign  court.  So  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  given  to  the  apostles  may  be  considered 
as  their  credentials,  authorizing  them  to  propagate  the 
gospel,  and  entitling  them  to  credit. 

€RED-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  credibility  from  L.  credib- 
ilis.] 

Credibleness  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which 
renders  it  possible  to  be  believed,  or  which  admits 
belief,  on  rational  principles  ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
a  thing  which  involves  no  contradiction  or  absurdi- 
ty. Credibility  is  less  than  certainty,  and  greater 
than  possibility;  indeed,  it  is  less  than  probability, 
but  is  nearly  allied  to  it.     [See  Credible.] 

€RED'l-BLE,  a.     [h.  credibilis.] 

1.  That  may  be  believed  ;  worthy  of  credit.  A 
thing  is  credible,  when  it  is  known  to  he  possihle,  or 
when  it  involves  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  ;  it  is 
more  credible,  when  it  is  known  to  come  within  the 
ordinary  laws  or  operations  of  nature.  With  regard 
to  the  divine  Being  and  his  operations,  every  thing 
is  credible  which  is  consistent  with  his  perfections, 
and  supported  by  evidence  or  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, for  his  power  is  unlimited.  With  regard  to 
human  affairs,  we  do  not  apply  the  word  to  things 
barely  possible,  but  to  things  which  come  within  the 
usual*  course  of  human  conduct,  and  the  general 
rules  of  evidence. 

2.  Worthy  of  belief;  having  a  claim  to  credit;  ap- 
plied to  persons.  A  credible  person  is  one  of  known 
veracity  and  integrity,  or  whose  veracity  may  be 
fairly  deduced  from  circumstances.  We  believe  the 
history  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  on  the  author- 
ity of  credible  historians. 

CRED'l-BLE-NESS,  n.  Credibility;  worthiness  of 
belief,  just  claim  to  credit.     [See  Credibility.] 

€RED'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  deserves  be- 
lief; with  good  authority  to  support  belief. 

CRED'IT,  n.  [Fr.  credit;  It.  credito;  Sp.  id. ;  L.  crcd- 
itum.     See  Creed.] 

1.  Belief ;  faith  ;  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind 
on  the  truth  of  something  said  or  done.  We  give 
credit  to  a  man's  declaration,  when  the  mind  rests 
on  the  truth  of  it,  without  doubt  or  suspicion,  which 
is  attended  with  wavering.  We  give  credit  to  testi- 
mony or  to  a  report,  when  we  reiy  on  its  truth  and 
certainty. 

2.  Reputation  derived  from  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ;  estaem  ;  estimation  ;  good  opinion  founded  on 
a  belief  of  a  man's  veracity,  integrity,  abilities,  and 
virtue  ;  as,  a  physician  in  high  credit  with  his  breth- 
ren.    Hence, 

3.  Honor;  reputation  ;  estimation  ;  applied  to  men 
or  things.  A  man  gains  no  credit  by  profaneness  , 
and  a  poem  may  lose  no  credit  by  criticism.  The 
credit  of  a  man  depends  on  his  virtues  ;  the  credit  of 
his  writings,  on  their  worth. 

4.  That  which  procures  or  is  entitled  to  belief; 
testimony  ;  authority  derived  from  one's  character, 
or  from  the  confidence  of  others.  We  believe  a  story 
on  the  credit  of  the  narrator.  We  believe  in  miracles 
on  the  credit  of  inspired  men.  We  trust  to  the  credit 
of  an  assertion  made  by  a  man  of  known  veracity. 

5.  Influence  derived  from  the  reputation  of  ve- 
racity or  integrity,  or  from  the  good  opinion  or  confi- 
dence of  others;  interest;  power  derived  from 
weight  of  character,  from  friendship,  fidelity,  or 
other  cause.  A  minister  may  have  great  credit  with 
a  prince.  He  may  employ  his  credit  to  good  or  evil 
purposes.  A  man  uses  his  credit  with  a  friend  ;  a 
servant,  with  his  master. 

6.  In  commerce,  trust ;  transfer  of  goods  in  confi- 
dence of  future  payment.  When  the  merchant  gives 
a  credit,  he  sells  his  wares  on  an  expressed  or  implied 
promise  that  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  them  at  a 
future  time.  The  seller  believes  in  the  solvability 
and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivers  his  goods 
on  that  belief  or  trust ;  or  he  delivers  them  on  the 
credit  or  reputation  of  the  purchaser.  The  purchaser 
takes  what  is  sold,  on  credit.  In  like  manner,  money 
is  loaned  on  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 

7.  The  capacity  of  being  trusted  ;  or  the  reputation 
of  solvency  and  probity  which  entitles  a  man  to  be 
trusted.  A  customer  has  good  credit  or  no  credit  with 
a  merchant. 

8.  In  book-kcephig,  the  side  of  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered  ;  opposed  to  debit.  This  article 
is  carried  to  oae's  credit,  and  that  to  his  debit.  We 
speajt  of  tli:L  6%tdit  side  of  an  account. 

9.  Public  credit ;  the  confidence  which  men  enter- 
tain in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  a  nation,  to 
make  good  its  engagements  with  its  creditors  ;  or 
the  estimation  in  which  individuals  hold  the  public 
promises  of  payment,  whether  such  promises  are 
expressed  or  implied.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
th':  general  credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation  ;  when 
rrerchants  and  others  are  wealthy,  and  punctual  in 
fulfilling  engagements  ;  or  when  they  transact  busi- 
ness with  honor  and  fidelity;  or  when  transfers  of 
property  are  made  with  ease  for  ready  payment.  So 
we  speak  of  the  credit  of  a  bank,  when  general  con- 
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fidence  is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes; 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  house  rests  on  its  sup- 
posed ability  and  probity,  which  induce  men  to  trust 
to  its  engagements.  When  the  public  credit  is  ques- 
tionable, it  raises  the  premium  on  loans. 

Cherish  public  credit.  Washington. 

10.  The  notes  or  bills  which  are  issued  by  the  pub- 
lic, or  by  corporations  or  individuals,  which  circulate 
on  the  confidence  of  men  in  the  ability  and  dispo- 
sition in  those  who  issue  them,  to  redeem  them. 
They  are  sometimes  called  bills  of  credit. 

11.  The  time  given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods 
sold  on  trust ;  as,  a  long  credit,  or  a  short  credit. 

12.  A  sum  of  money  due  to  any  person  ;  any 
thing  valuable  standing  on  the  creditor  side  of  an  ac- 
count. A  has  a  credit  on  the  books  of  B.  The 
credits  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  debits. 

[In  t/iis  sense,  the  word  has  the  plural  number.] 
CRED'IT,  v.  t.     [from   the   noun.]     To   believe  ;   to 
confide  in  the  truth  of;  as,  to  credit  a  report,  or  the 
man  who  tells  it. 

2.  To  trust ;  to  sell  or  loan  in  confidence  of  future 
payment ;  as,  to  credit  goods  or  money. 

3.  To  procure  credit  or  honor;  to  do  credit;  to 
give  reputation  or  honor. 

ument  stand  so. 

Waller. 

4.  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an  account ; 
as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid. 

5.  To  set  to  the  credit  of;  as,  to  credit  to  a  man 
the  interest  paid  on  a  bond 

CRED'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Reputable;  that  may  be  en- 
joyed or  exercised  with  reputation  or  esteem  ;  esti- 
mable. A  man  pursues  a  creditable  occupation,  or 
wav  of  living.  Arbuthnot. 

CRED'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Reputation  ;  estimation. 

Johnson. 

CRED'IT-A-BLY,  adv.  Reputably;  with  credit; 
without  disgrace. 

€RED'IT-ED,  pp.  Believed  ;  trusted  ;  passed  to  the 
credit,  or  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  an  account. 

CRED'IT-LNG,  ppr.  Believing;  trusting;  entering  to 
the  credit  in  account. 

€RED'IT-OR,  n.  [L.  See  Creed.]  A  person  to 
whom  a  sum  of  money  or  other  thing  is  due,  by  ob- 
ligation, promise,  or  in  law  ;  properly,  one  who  gives 
credit  in  commerce  ,  but  in  a  general  sense,one  who 
has  a  just  claim  for  money  ;  correlative  to  debtor. 
In  a  figurative  sense,  one  who  has  a  just  claim  for 
services.  Addison. 

Creditors  have  letter  memories  than  debtors.  Franklin. 

2.  One  who  believes.     [Not  used.]  Slialc. 

CRED'1-TRIX,  a.     A  female  creditor. 

€RE-DO'LI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  credulity,  L.  credulitas,  from 
credo,  to  believe.     See  Creed  and  Credulous.] 

Easiness  of  belief;  a  weakness  of  mind  by  which 
a  person  is  disposed  to  believe,  or  yield  his  assent  to 
a  declaration  or  proposition,  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  or  proposed ;  a 
disposition  to  believe  on  slight  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence at  all. 

CRED'LI-LOUS,  a.  [L.  credulus,  from  credo.  See 
Creed.] 

Apt  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence  ;  unsus- 
pecting ;  easily  deceived. 

CRED'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.     With  credulity. 

CRED'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.  Credulity  ;  easiness  of  be- 
lief; readiness  to  believe  without  sufficient  evidence. 

Beyond  all  credulity  is  the  credulousness  of  athfeists,  who  believe 
lint  chiuice  could  make  the  world,  when  it  can  not  build  h 
house.  S.  Clarke. 

CREED,  n.  [W.  credo  ;  Sax.  creda  ;  It.  and  Sp.  credo. 
This  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  use 
of  the  Latin  credo,  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  brief  system  of  Christian  faith. 
L.  credo  ;  W.  credu ;  Corn,  credzhi ;  Arm.  cridi ;  Ir. 
crcidim  ;  It.  credere  ,■  Sp.  crecr  ;  Port,  crer  ;  Fr.  croire  ; 
Norm,  crere,  enter.  The  primary  sense  is  probably 
to  throw,  or  throw  on;  or  to  set,  to  rest  on.  See 
Creed.     Class  Rd.] 

1.  A  brief  summary  of  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  ;  a  symbol  ;  as,  the  Apostolic  creed. 

2.  That  which  is  believed  ;  any  system  of  princi- 
ples which  are  believed  or  professed ;  as,  a  political 
creed. 

CREEK,  v.  t.  To  make  a  harsh,  sharp  noise.  [See 
Creak.]  Shale. 

CREEK,  (kreek,)  n.  [Sax.  crecea;  D.  kreck ;  Fr. 
crifjae;  W.  crig,  a  crack;  crigyll,  a  creek;  rhig,  a 
notch  or  groove.     See  Crack.] 

1.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove ;  a  recess  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

They  discovered  u  certain  creek  with  a  shore.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

2.  Any  turn  or  winding.  Shak. 

3.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a  winding  coast. 

Davies. 
[This  sense  is  prolmbly  not  legitimate.'] 

4.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  a  small  river. 
This  is  contrary  to  English  usage,  and  is  not  justi- 
fied by  etymology  ;  but  as  streams  often  enter  into 
creeks  and  small  bays,  or  form  them,  the  name  has 
been  extended  to  small  streams  in  general. 
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€REEK'Y,  (kreek'y,)  a.  Containing  creeks  ;  full  of 
creeks;  winding.  Spenser. 

CREEL,  n.    An  osier  basket,  such  as  anglers  use. 

Brocket. 

CREEP,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Crept.  [Sax.  creopan, 
crypan;  W.  crcpian.  cropian ;  D.  kruipen;  Sw.  krypa, 
to  creep;  Dan.  kryben,  a  creeping;  Ir.  dreapam:  Sp. 
and  Port,  trepar ;  L.  rcpo ;  Gr.  ipnoi.  The  sense  is, 
to  catch,  to  grapple  ;  and  the  latter  is  from  the  same 
root,  Welsh,  crapiaw,  allied  to  L.  rapio,  and  to  W. 
cripian,  to  scrape  or  scratch.     Class  Rb.] 

1.  To  move  with  the  belly  on  the  ground,  or  the 
surface  of  any  otlfer  body,  as  a  worm  or  serpent 
without  legs,  or  as  many  insects  with  feet  and  very 
short  legs  ;  to  crawl. 

2.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on  the  surface  of 
any  other  body,  in  growth,  as  a  vine  ;  to  grow  along. 

3.  To  move  slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously  ;  as,  an 
old  or  infirm  man,  who  creeps  about  his  chamber. 

4.  To  move  slowly  and  insensibly,  as  time. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Shak. 

5.  To  move  secretly  ;  to  move  so  as  to  escape  de- 
tection, or  prevent  suspicion. 


6.  To  steal  in  ;  to  move  forward  unheard  and  un- 
seen ;  to  come  or  enter  unexpectedly  or  unobserved  ; 
as,  some  error  has  crept  into  the  copy  of  a  history. 
7    To  move  or  behave  with  servility  ;  to  fawn. 

Skak. 
CREEP'ER,  71.     One  who  creeps  ;  that  which  creeps  ; 
a  reptile  ;  also,  a  creeping  plant,  which  moves  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  attaches  itself  to  some 
other  body,  as  ivy. 

2.  An  iron  used  to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitch- 
ens. Johnson. 

3.  A  kind  of  patten  or  clog  worn  by  women. 

Johnson. 

4.  Creeper  or  Creepers ;  an  instrument  of  iron  with 
hooks  or  claws,  for  drawing  up  things  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well,  liver,  or  harbor.  Forby. 

5.  A  small  bird  of  the  genus  Certhia,  of  many  spe- 
cies, allied  to  the  woodpeckers  and  wrens.  These 
birds  run  along  the  body  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
when  they  observe  a  person  near,  they  run  to  the 
side  opposite,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight.  Encyc. 

CREEP'-HOLE,  ft.  A  hole  into  which  an  animal  may 
creep  to  escape  notice  or  danger ;  also,  a  subterfuge  ; 
an  excuse.  Johnson. 

CREEPING,  ?i.     Act  of  creeping.  Dwight. 

CREEP'ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Moving  on  the  belly,  or  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  other  body  ;  moving 
slowly,  secretly,  or  silently;  moving  insensibly; 
stealing  along. 

€R£EP'ING-LY,  adv.  By  creeping  ;  slowly  ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  reptile.  Sidney. 

CREEP'LE.     [JVot  nse-d.]     See  Cripple. 

CREESE,  n.     A  Malay  dagger. 

CRE-Ma'TION,  7t.     [L.  crematlo,  from  cremo,  to  burn.] 
A  burning  ;  particularly,  the  burning  of  the  dead, 
according  to  the  custom  of  many  ancient  nations. 

Encyc. 

CRE-Mo'NA,  ft.  A  superior  kind  of  violin,  made  or 
invented  at  Cremona,  in  Italy. 

2.  A  name  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the 
organ.     [See  Cromorna.]  Brande. 

CRE'MOR,  h.  [L.  See  Cream.]  Cream ;  any  ex- 
pressed juice  of  grain  ;  yeast  ;  scum  ;  a  substance 
resembling  cream.  Com. 

CRE'NATE,       /   a.*  [L.  crena,  a  notch,  whence  cre- 

CRE'Na-TED,  j  natus,  notched.  See  Crannt.] 
Notched  ;  indented  ;  scolloped.  In  botany,  a  cre- 
natc  leaf  has  its  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  with  circular 
incisures,  not  inclining  toward  either  extremity. 
When  the  scallops  are  segments  of  small  circles,  it 
is  -jaid  to  be  obtusely  crenated ;  when  the  larger  seg- 
ments have  smaller  ones  upon  them,  a  leaf  is  said  to 
be  doubly  crcnate.  Martyn. 

CREN'A-TlfRE,  n.  A  scallop,  like  a  notch,  in  a  leaf, 
or  in  the  style  of  a  plant.  Bigclow. 

CRENG'LE.  i     See  CRlriGLE- 

CREN'lI-LATE,  a.  [dim.,  used  by  Linnams.]  Hav- 
ing the  edge,  as  it  were,  cut  into  very  small  scallops. 

Martyn. 

GRe'OLE,  7i.  A  native  of  Spanish  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  descended  from  European  ancestors. 

CRE'O-SOTE,  ?i.  [Gr.  upsus,  gen.  of  Kpeas,  flesh, 
and  irr. irr/p,  preserver.] 

An  antiseptic  principle,  often  called  ficsh-preservcr, 
the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  wood  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  ;  an  oily,  colorless  liquid,  having  the 
smell  of  smoke.  It  is  obtained  from  the  pyrolignous 
acid  and  the  tarry  matter  which  distills  over  from 
wood.     Tt  is  a  powerful  irritant.        Knight.     Ure. 

fRE-PANEf'i   "•     [L-^»,  to  burst.] 

A  chop  or  cratch  in  a  horse's  leg,  caused  by  the 
shoe  of  one  hind  foot  crossing  and  striking  the  other 
hind  foot.     It  sometimes  degenerates  into  an  ulcer. 

Encyc. 
€REP'I-TATE,   v.   i.      [L.   crcpito,  to   crackle,   from 
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crepo,  to  crack,  to  burst  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  It. 
crepitarc,  crepare ;  Fr.  crever  :  Sax.  hreopan  ;  Goth. 
hrupyan  :  D.  roepcn ;  allied  to  Eng.  rip,  and  probably 
from  the   root  of  rumpo,  rupi,  &c.     See  Sin  and 

cij.^.  kharafa.   Class  Rb,  No.  27,  and  No.  18, 26, 30.] 

To  crackle  ;  to  snap  ;  to  burst  with  a  small,  sharp, 
abrupt  sound,  rapidly  repeated,  as  salt  in  fire,  or 
during  calcination.  It  differs  from  detonate,  which 
signifies,  to  burst  with  a  single  loud  report. 
CRKP'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Crackling;  snapping. 
CREP-1-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bursting  with  a 
frequent  repetition  of  sharp  sounds  ;  the  noise  of 
some  salts  in  calcination  ;  crackling.    Coze.    Encyc. 

2.  The  noise  of  fractured  bones,  when  moved  by 
a  surgeon  to  ascertain  a  fracture.  Encyc. 

CREPT,  fret,  and  pp.  of  Creep. 

€RE-n:3'CLF.,  (-si,)  )  11.    [L.  crepusculum,  from  crepo, 
CRE-PUS'CULE,        (      or  its  root,  a   little  burst  or 
break  of  light,  or  broken  light.      Crcperus  is  from 
the  same  root.] 

Twilight ;  the  light  of  the   morning  from  the  first 
dawn  to  sunrise,  and  of  the  evening  from  sunset  to 
darkness.     It  is  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the 
sun's  rays. 
CRE-PUS'CU-LAR,     )  a.      Pertaining    to    twilight  ; 
CRE-PUS'CU-LOUS,  j       glimmering;  noting  the  1m- 
_  perfect  light  of  the   morning  and  evening  ;  hence, 
'  imperfectly  clear  or  luminous.     Brown.     Glanville. 
eRE-PUS'CU-LINE,  a.     Crepuscular.     [JVbJ  used.] 
CRES-CENTIO,      [It.]     in   music,  denotes   with    an 

increasing  volume  of  voice. 
CRES'CENT,  a.     [L.  crescciis,  from  crcsco,  to  grow  ; 
Fr.  croi.ma.7it.     See  Grow.] 
Increasing;  growing;  as,  crescent  horns.  Milton. 
CRES'CENT,  v.*  The  increasing  or  new  moon,  which, 
when  receding  from  the  sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of 
light,  terminating   in  points  or  horns.     It  is  applied 
to  the  old  or  decreasing  moon,  in  a  like  state,  but  less 
properly.  Dryden. 

2.  The  figure  or  likeness  of  the  new  moon,  as 
that  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag  or  national  standard. 
The  standard  itself,  and  figuratively,  the  Turkish 
power.  Gibbon. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon. 

4.  The  name  of  a  military  order,  instituted  by 
Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  ;  so  called  from 
its  symbol  or  badge,  a  crescent  of  gold  enameled. 

Encyc. 
CRES'CENT,  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  crescent. 

Seward. 
CRES'CENT-ED,  a.    Adorned  with  a  crescent.  Keats. 
CRES'CENT-FORM-£D,  a.     Formed  like  a  crescent. 

Scott. 
CRES'CENT-SHaP-BD,     (-shapt,)     a.       In    botany, 
lunate  ;  lunated  ;  shaped  like  a  crescent ;  as  a  leaf. 

CRES'CIVE,  a.     [L.  crcsco,  to  grow.]  ■»»*«■ 

Increasing ;  growing.  Shah. 

CRESS,  n.  [Fr.  crcsson ;  It.  crescione ;  Arm.  crccion  ; 
D.  hers  ;  G.  kresse  ;  Sax.  ajerse  or  crcssen.  Qu.  its 
alliance  to  grass,  or  to  L.  crcsco.] 

The  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  most  of 
them  of  the  class  Tetradynamia.  Water-cresses,  of 
the  genus  Sisymbrium,  are  used  as  a  salad,  and  ate 
valued  in  medicine  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  taste.  They 
grow  on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and  in  other  moist 
grounds      The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

CRESS'ET,  n.*  [Fr.  croisette,  dim.  of  croix,  cross,  be- 
cause beacons  formerly  had  crosses  on  their  tops. 
See  Cross.] 

1.  A  great  light  set  on  a  beacon,  light-house,  or 
watch-tower.  Johnson.     Shak. 

2.  A  lamp  or  torch.  Muton.     Holinshcd. 
CREST,  7i.     [Fr.  critic  ;  L.  cristji ;  It.  crcsta;  Sp.  crcs- 

ton.  This  is,  probably,  a  growing  or  shooting  up, 
from  the  root  of  crcsco,  Fr.  croltre ;  Norm,  crest,  it 
rises,  it  accrues  ;  Russ.  rastu  or  rostu,  to  grow  ;  rost, 
growth,  size,  tallness.] 

1.  The  plume  of  feathers  or  other  material  on  the 
top  of  the  ancient  helmet ;  the  helmet  itself.    Shak. 

2.  The  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  comb  of  a  cock  ;  also,  a  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  other  fowls. 

4.  Any  tuft  or  ornament  worn  on  the  head. 

Dryden. 

5.  Loftiness  ;  pride  ;  courage  ;  spirit ;  a  lofty  mien. 

Shak. 
CREST,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  crest ;  to  serve  as  a 
crest  for.  Shale 

2.  To  mark  with  long  streaks. 
CREST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     [from  crest.]     Wearing  a  crest ; 
adorned  with  a  crest  or  plume ;  having  a  comb  ;  as, 
a  crested  helmet ;  a  crcstal  cock. 
2.  In  natural  history,  having  a  tuft  like  a  crest. 
€REST'-FAEL-.EN,    (-fawl-n,)   a.     Dejected;   sunk; 
bowed  ;  dispirited  ;  heartless  ;  spiritless. 

Shak.     Howell. 
2.  Having  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  hanging  on 
one  side,  as  a  horse.  Encyc. 
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CREST'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  crest. 
CREST' LESS,  a.     Without  :\  crest ;  not  dignified  »,U1 

coat-armor;  not  of  an  eminent  family  ;  of  low  birth. 

Shak. 
CREST-MARINE',  (-ma-reen',)  n.     Rock  samphire. 
CRE-TA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  cretaccus,  from  Crete,  chalk. 

Sp.  It.  id. ;  Fr.  craie  ;  D.  kryt :  G.  kreide  ;   Sw.  krita.] 
Chalky;  having  the  qualities  of  chalk  ;  like  chalk  ; 

abounding  with  chalk. 
CRk'Ta-TEB,  a.     Rubbed  with  chalk. 
CRe'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  «pijn<mf.] 

A  poetic  foot  of  three  syllables,  one  short  between 

two  long  syllables.  Bentley. 

CR'C'TIN,  n.    A  name  given  to  certain  deformed  and 

helpless  idiots  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
CRrc'TIN-lSM,  n.     The  state  of  a  cretin.  Kidd. 

GRE'TISM,  n.     A  falsehood  ;  a  Cretan  practice ;  from 

the  reputation  of  the  Cretans  as  liars  and  deceivers. 
CRK'ToSE,  a.     Chalky. 
CRE-VASSE1,  n.     [Fr.]     A  deep  crevice;  a  breach. 

This  term  is  applied  on  the  Mississippi  to  a  breach  in 

the  levee  or  embankment  of  the  river. 
CREVICE,  n.     [Fr.  crevasse,  from  crever,  to  burst,  to 

crack  ;  It.  crepatura  ;  L.  crcpo,  to  burst.     See  Crepi- 
tate and  Rip.] 

A  crack  ;  a  cleft  ;  a  fissure ;  a  rent ;  an  opening  ; 

as,  a  crevice  in  a  wall.  Addison. 

CREVICE,  v.  t.     To  crack  ;  to  flaw.  WoVbon. 

CREVIS,  11.     The  craw-fish.     [Little  used.] 
CREW,  (kru,)  n.   [Contracted  from  Sax.  cread,  or  cruth, 

a  crowd;  D.  rot :   G.rotte;  Sw.  rote;   Eng.  rout,  an 

assembly,    a  collection,  from  gathering   or   pressing. 

Class  Rd.] 

1.  A  company  of  people  associated  ;  as,  a  noble 
crew;  a  gallant  crew.  Spenser.     Chevy  Chase. 

2.  A  company,  in  a  low  or  bad  sense,  which  is  now 
most  usual ;  a  herd  ;  as,  a  rebel  crew.  JHUton. 

So  we  say  a  miserable  crew. 

3.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  ship,  ves- 
sel, or  boat  ;  the  company  belonging  to  a  vessel. 
Also,  the  company  or  gang  of  a  carpenter,  gunner, 
boatswain,  &c.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  common 
sailors. 

CREW,  prct.  of  Crow  ;  but  the  regular  preterit  and 

participle,  crowed,  is  now  most  commonlv  used. 
CREWEL,  u.     [Qu.  D.  klewel.] 

Two-threaded  worsted  yarn  slackly  twisted. 

Johnson.     Bailey. 
CREW'ET.    See  Cruet. 

CRIB,  n.  [Sax.  crybb ;  D.  krib;  Sw.  krubba ;  Dan. 
krybbe ;  Ir.  grib.     Qu.  the  root  of  grapple,  to  catch.] 

1.  The  manger  of  a  stable,  in  which  oxen  and 
cows  feed.  In  America,  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
rack. 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean.  —  Pro?,  xiv. 
The  manger  for  other  beasts. 

The  ass  knoweth  his  master's  crib.  —  Is.  i. 

2.  A  small  habitation  or  cottage.  Shak. 

3.  A  stall  for  oxen. 

4.  A  case  or  box  in  salt-works.  Encyc. 

5.  A  small  building,  raised  on  posts,  for  storing 
Indian  corn.  U.  States. 

G.  A  small  frame  for  a  child  to  sleep  in. 

CRIB,  v.  t.  To  shut  or  confine  in  a  narrow  habita- 
tion ;  to  cage.  Shak. 

CRIB'BAGE,  n.  A  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  dealer 
makes  up  a  third  hand  for  himself,  partly  out  of  the 
hand  of  his  opponent.  Smart. 

CRIB'BiSl),  (kribd,)  pp.     Shut  up;  confined  ;  caged. 

ClUfl'BING,  ppr.     Shutting  in  a  crib  ;  confining. 

CRIB'BLE,  n.  [L.  cribellum,  from  cribrum,  and  this 
from  cribro,  to  sift ;  Sp.  criba,  cribar ;  Port,  crivo ;  It. 
cribro,  cribrare,  and  crivello,  crivellare ;  Fr.  crible, 
cribler ;  W.  cribaw,  to  comb  or  card  ;  Arm.  kribat ; 
Ir.  riobhar,  a  sieve ;  allied  to  Eng.  garble.     See  Ch. 

So-O,  Ar.  \jy£  garbala;  Ch.  ^31,  to  sift  or  riddle. 

Class  Rb,  No.  30,  34,  46.] 

1.  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen.  Brande. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal.  [JVot  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

CRIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  sift ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  or  riddle. 

CRIB'BLED,  pp.     Sifted. 

CRIB'BLING,  ppr.    Sifting. 

CRI-BRa'TION,  n.  [See  Cribble.]  The  act  of  sift- 
ing or  riddling  ;  used  in  pharmacy. 

CRIB'RI-FORM,  o.  [L.  cribrum,  a  sieve,  and  Jbrma, 
form.] 

Resembling  a  sieve  or  riddle  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
lamina  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  through  which  the  fibers 
of  the  olfactory  nerve  pass  to  the  nose.  Anat. 

€RICH'TON-ITE,  n.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Dr. 
Crichton,  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  has 
a  velvet  black  color,  and  crystallizes  in  very  acute, 
small  rhomboids.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
octahedrite.  Ure. 

CRICK,  n.  [See  Creak.]  The  creaking  of  a  door. 
[Not  used.] 

2.  A  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  of  tlie  neck  or  back,  rendering  it  difficult  to  move 
the  part  affected  ;  local  spasm  or  cramp. 
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I  CRICK'ET,  n.  [D.  krekrl,  from  the  root  of  creak;  W 
crieell,  cricket,  ami  cricellu,  to  chirp  or  chatter ;  crig. 
a  crack.] 

An  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus,  belonging  to  the 
order  Heruipteril.  There  are  several  species,  so 
named,  probably,  on  account  of  their  creaking  or 
chirping  voice. 

The  cricket  chirping  in  the  hearth.  Cctdsmuh. 

CRICK'ET,  n.     [Qu.  Sax.  cricc,  a  stick.] 

1.  A  play  or  exercise  with  bats  and  ball.       Pope. 

2.  A  low  stool.  [British  knget,  a  little  elevation. 
Whitakcr.     Qu.  Sw.  krycka,  stilts  or  crutches.] 

CRICK'ET-ER,  n.     One  who  plays  at  cricket. 

Duncombc. 

CRICK'ET-MATCH,  n.     A  match  at  cricket. 

CRT'ED,  pret.  and  part,  of  Cry.  [Duncombc. 

CRT'ER,  71.  [See  Crv.]  One  who  cries;  one  who 
makes  proclamation.  The  crier  of  a  court  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  to  proclaim  the  orders  or  com- 
mands of  the  court,  to  open  or  adjourn  the  court, 
keep  silence,  &c.  A  crier  is  also  employed  to  give 
notice  of  auctions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CRIM.  CON.  Criminal  conversation  ;  unlawful  inter- 
course with  a  married  woman. 

CRIME,  ».  t  [L.  crimen  ;  Gr.  xotpa  ;  It.  crime ;  Port.  id. ; 
Sp.  crimen  ;  Fr.  crime ;  Arm.  crim  ;  Norm,  crisme. 
This  word  is  from  the  root  of  Gr.  Kpwoj,  L.  cerno,  to 
separate,  to  judge,  to  decree,  to  condemn.  But  this 
verb  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct  roots; 
for,  in  Latin,  the  prct.  is  crevi,  which  can  not  be 
formed  from  cerno ;  and  in  Greek,  the  derivatives, 
Kptdu),  Kjjio-is,  Kytrnc,  can  not  be  regularly  formed 
from  Kpiuio.  The  Gr.  itptpu  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
traction ;  for  in  Norman  the  word  is  crisme.  The 
root,  then,  of  these  derivatives  is  the  same  as  of  the 
Ir.  criathar,  a  sieve,  W.  rhidyll,  Eng.  riddle ;  W. 
rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  separate.  We  have  screen,  a 
riddle,  from  the  root  of  Kptvoi,  and  riddle,  from  the 
Celtic  root  of  K/itcnc,  npirns.  To  judge  is  to  decide, 
to  separate,  or  cut  off,  hence  to  condemn  ;  a  crime  is 
that  which  is  condemned.] 

1.  An  act  which  violates  a  law,  divine  or  human  ; 
an  act  which  violates  a  rule  of  moral  duty  ;  an  of- 
fense against  the  laws  of  right,  prescribed  by  God  or 
man,  or  against  any  rul%of  duty  plainly  implied  in 
those  laws.  A  crime  may  consist  in  omission  or  neg- 
lect, as  well  as  in  commission,  or  positive  transgres- 
sion. The  commander  of  a  fortress,  who  suffers  the 
enemy  to  take  possession  by  neglect,  is  as  really 
criminal  as  one  who  voluntarily  opens  the  gates  with- 
out resistance. 

But,  lit  a  more  common  or  restricted  sense,  a  crime 
denotes  an  offense,  or  violation  of  public  law,  of  a 
deeper  and  more  atrocious  nature;  a  public  wrong ; 
or  a  violation  of  the  commands  of  God,  and  the 
offenses  against  the  laws  made  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic rights  ;  as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  theft,  arson, 
&c.  The  minor  wrongs,  committed  against  individ- 
uals or  private  rights,  are  denominated  trespasses  ; 
and  the  minor  wrongs  against  public  rights  are  called 
misdemeanors.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  pun- 
ishable by  indictment,  information,  or  public  prose- 
cution ;  trespasses  or  private  injuries,  at  the  suit  of 
the  individuals  injured,  But,  in  many  cases,  an  act 
is  considered  both  as  a  public  offense  and  a  trespass, 
and  is  punishable  both  by  the  public  and  the  individ- 
ual injured. 

2.  Any  great  wickedness  ;  iniquity;  vviong 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  mine  to  love.  Pope. 

Capital  crime ;  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
CRIME'FIJL,   a.      Criminal  ;    wicked  ;    partaking   of 

wrong  ;  contrary  to  law,  right,  or  duty.  Shak. 

Cltl.ME'LESS,  a.     Free  from  crime  ;  innocent.  Shale 
CRIM'IN-AL,  a.     Guilty  of  a  crime  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Partaking  of  a  crime  ;  involving  a  crime  ;  that 
violates  public  law,  divine  or  human  ;  as,  theft  is  a 
criminal  act. 

3.  That  violates  moral  obligation  ;  wicked. 

4.  Relating  to  crimes  ;  opposed  to  civil ;  as,  a  crim- 
inal  code  ;  criminal  law. 

CRIM'IN-AL,  ii.  A  person  who  has  committed  an 
offense  against  public  law  ;  a  violator  of  law,  divine 
or  human.  More  particularly,  a  person  indicted  or 
charged  with  a  public  offense,  and  one  who  is  found 
guilty,  by  verdict,  confession,  or  proof. 
CRIM-IN-AL'I-TY,  \  n.  The  quality  of  being  crinti 
CRIM'IN-AL-NESS, )  nal,  or  a  violation  of  law; 
guiltiness  ;  the  quality  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime. 

terion  of  criminality. 

.  ch.  17.     Panoplisl.     Encyc 

CRIM'IN-AL-LY,  adv.  In  violation  of  public  law;  in 
violation  of  divine  law ;  wickedly ;  in  a  wrong  or 
iniquitous  manner. 

€RIM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  criminor,  criininatus.) 

To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  ;  to  allege  to 
be  guilty  of  a  crime,  offense,  or  wrong. 

Our  municipal  laws  rlo  not  require  the  offender  U,  plead  guilty  or 
criminate  himself.  Scull  on  Lev.  vi.     Beioe'a  Herod. 

CRIM'IN-A-TED,    pp.      A'.cused      charged   with    a 

crime. 
€RIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr      Accusing ,    alleging  to    he 

guilty. 


This  ia  by  no  means  the  only  t 
Black8lone, 
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CRIM-IN-A'TION,  B.     [L.  criminatio.] 

The  act  of  accusing  ;  accusation ;  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  a  criminal  act,  offense,  or  wrong. 

Johnson. 

CRIM'IN-A-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  accusation;  ac- 
cusing. 

CRIM'IN-OUS,  a.  Very  wicked  ;  heinous;  involving 
great  crime,     [Not  used.]  Hammond. 

CRIM'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.  Criminally  ;  heinously ;  enor- 
lnouslv      [Not  used.] 

CRIM'IN  OUS-NESS,  n.  Wickedness  ;  guilt ;  crimin- 
ality.    [JVot  used.]  King  Charles. 

CRIM'O-SIN.     See  Crimson. 

CHIMP,  a.  [Sax.  acrymman,  to  crumble  ;  D.  kruim,  a 
crum  ;  kriiimelen,  to  crumble.     See  Crumble.] 

1.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable  ;  brittle.     [Little  used.] 

The  fowler— treads  the  crimp  earth.  Philips. 

2.  Not  consistent.  [Q.U.  Dan.  krum,  crooked,  or 
supra,  easily  broken.]     [JVot  used.]  Arbuthnot. 

CRIMP,  v.  t.     [VV.  crimpiaw,  to  pinch,  to  form  into  a 

ridge  or  rim.] 
To  catch ;   to  seize ;    to  pinch  and  hold.     [See 

Crimple.] 
CRIMP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  gccnjmpt.] 

1.  To  pinch  up  in  ridges,  as  a  ruffle  or  the  hair. 

2.  In  cookery,  to  crimple  or  cause  to  contract,  as 
the  flesh  of  a  live  fish,  by  gashing  it  witli  a  knife,  to 
give  it  greater  hardness,  and  make  it  more  crisp. 

Smart. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  foregoing. 
CRIMP,  n.     In  England,  an  agent  for  coal  merchants, 
and  for  persons  concerned  in  shipping.  Bailey. 

2.  One  who  decoys  another  into  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service. 

3.  One  who  decoys  sailors  in  any  way,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  them  in  his  power. 

4.  A  game  at  cards.     [Ois.] 

Irimp'ing3'  I  "•  The  act  of  cnmPins- 

eRIMP'ING-MA-CMNE',  (-ma-sheen',)  n.  A  machine 
consisting  of  two  fluted  rollers,  for  crimping  ruffles. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

CRIMP'LE,  (krimp'l,)  v.  t.  [D.  krimpen;  G.  id.;  Sw. 
krimpa ;  Dan.  krymper ;  Scot,  crimp  ;  W.  crimpiaw,  to 
shrink,  to  pinch  ;  c-tioiom  crom,  curving,  bending, 
shrinking  ;  mjmu,  to  bend.  See  Crumple  and  Rum- 
ple, from  the  same  root,  W.  rhimp,  rim,  a  rim.] 

To  contract  or  draw  together ;  to  shrink  ;  to  cause 
to  shrink  ;  to  curl.  Wiseman. 

CR1MP'L£D,  pp.    Contracted;  shrunk;  curled. 

CRIMP'LING,  ppr.  Contracting  ;  shrinking  ;  curling  ; 
hobbling.  Ash. 

CRIM'S  ON,  (krim'zn,)  n.     [It.  cremisi,  cremisino  ;  Fr. 
cramoisi ;  Sp.  carmesi ;  Arm.  carmoasy  ;  D.  karmpzyn  ; 
G.  karmosin  ;  Sw.  karmesin  ,*  Dan.  karmesie  ;  from  Ar. 
S      O 
\*Q  y3    kirmizon,  kermes,   the    cochineal    insect   or 

berry.] 

A  deep-red  color  ;  a  red  tinged  with  blue  ;  also,  a 
red  color  in  general ;  as,  the  virgin  crimson  of  mod- 
esty. Shak. 
He  made   the   Tail   of  blue,   and   purple,    and   crimson.  —  2 
Chron.  iii. 

€RIM'SON,  a.  Of  a  beautiful  deep  red  ;  as,  the  crim- 
son blush  of  modesty  ;  a  crimson  stream  of  blood. 

CRIM'SON,  v.  t.  To  dye  with  crimson  ;  to  dye  of  a 
deep-red  color ;  to  make  red. 

ORIM'SON,  v.  i.  To  become  of  a  deep-red  color  ;  to 
be  tinged  with  red  ;  to  blush.  Her  cheeks  crimsoned 
at  the  entrance  of  her  lover. 

€RIM'SON-£D,  (krim'znd,)  pp.  Dyed  or  tinged  with 
a  deep  red. 

€RIM'SON-Hu-.ED,(krim'zn-hude,)<i.  Of  a  crimson 
color. 

CRIM'SON-ING,  ppr.  Dyeing  or  tinging  with  a  deep 
red. 

CRIM'S  ON-WARM,  a.    Warm  to  redness. 

CRI'NAL,  a.     [L.  crinis,  hair.] 
Belonging  to  hair. 

€RIN€'UM,  n.  A  cramp;  a  contraction;  a  turn  or 
bend  ;  a  whimsy.     [A  vulgar  word.]  Hndibras. 

CRINGE,  (krinj,)  v.  t.  [Probably  from  the  root  of 
crank,  crinkle,  Heb.  and  Ch.  y-o  ;  or  from  the  root 
of  crook,  with  a  nasal  sound  of  the  last  consonant ; 
G.  kriechen  ;  W.  crycu,  to  curl.] 

Properly,  to  shrink  ;  to  contract ;  to  draw  together  ; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word.     [Vulgarly,  scringe.] 

You  see  him  cringe  his  face.  Shak. 

CRINGE,  (krinj,)  v.  i.  To  bow ;  to  bend  with  servil 
ity  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  make  court  by  mean  compliances. 

Flatterers  are  always  bowing  and  cringing.  Arbuthnot. 

CRINGE,  fkrinj,)  n.     A  bow  ;  servile  civility.  Philips. 
CRINGE'LING,  n.    One  who  cringes  meanly. 
CRING'ER,  n.  One  who  cringes,  or  bows,  and  flatters 

with  servility. 
CRING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Shrinking;  bowing  servilely. 
CRIN"GLE,  (kring'gl,)  n.     [D.  kring,  krinkel,  kronkel, 

a   bend,    turn,  ring,  or    twist.       See   Crank    and 

Cringe.] 
1.  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate.     [Local.] 
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2.  In  marine  language,  a  hole  in  the  bolt-rope  of  a 
sail,  formed  by  intertwisting  the  division  of  a  rope, 
called  a  strand,  alternately  round  itself,  and  through 
the  strand  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  takes  the  shape  of  a  ring.  Its  use  is  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn  up 
to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by  the  bow-line- 
bridles. 

Iron  cringles,  or  hanks,  are  open  rings  running  on 
the  stays,  to  which  the  heads  of  the  stay-sails  are 
made  fast.  Mar.  Diet. 

eRIN-I-CUL'TtJR-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  growth  of 
hair. 

CRI-NIG'ER-OUS,  a,  [L.  criniger ;  crinis,  hair,  and 
gero,  to  wear.] 

Hairy  ;  overgrown  with  hair.  Diet. 

CRT'NITE,  a.  [L.  crinitus,  from  crinis,  hair.  Q,u.  W. 
crinaw,  to  parch,  to  frizzle.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  hair. 

CRINK'LE,  (krink'l,)  v.  i.  [D.  krinkelen,  to  wind  or 
twist.     Ou.  crank  and  ring,  Sax.  hring.] 

To  turn  or  wind  ;  to  bend;  to  wrinkle;  to  run  in 
and  out  in  little  or  short  bends  or  turns ;  as,  the  light- 
ning crinkles. 

CRINK'LE,  v.  t.  To  form  with  short  turns  or  wrink- 
les ;  to  mold  into  inequalities. 

CRINK'LE,  n.  A  wrinkle  ;  a  winding  or  turn  ;  sinu- 
osity. 

CRINK'LED,  pp.    Formed  into  short  turns. 

CRINK'LING,  pp.    Bending  in  short  turns. 

€RI-NOID'E-AN,  n.    )  [Gr.  iconw,  a  lily,  and  eiSoc, 

CRI-NOID'E-A,  n.  pi.  \      likeness.] 

In  geology,  terms  applied  to  extinct,  fossil,  radiated 
animals,  related  to  some  of  the  star-fish  and  asterias, 
but  growing  on  a  long,  jointed  stalk.  The  name  in- 
cludes the  cncrinilcs,  to  which  the  term  stone-lily  has 
often  been  applied.  Dana. 

CRI-NOID'AL,  a.  Containing  the  fossil  remains  of 
crinoideans.  Humble. 

CRT' NOSE.  a.     Hairy.     [See  Crinite.]     [Little  used.] 

CRI-NOS'I-TY,  n.     Hairiness.     [Little  used.] 

CRIP'PLE,  (krip'l,)  n.  [D.  kreupel;  G.  kriippel;  Dan. 
krypling,  krbppel,  and  krobling,  from  krbb,a  creeping 
animal  ;  lcel.  crypeu,  to  move  crooked.  It  would 
seem  that  this  is  from  the  root  of  creep.] 

A  lame  person  ;  primarily,  one  who  creeps,  halts, 
or  limps  ;  one  who  has  lost,  or  never  enjoyed,  the  use 
of  his  limbs.    Acts  xiv. 

The  word  may  signify  one  who  is  partially  or  to- 
tally disabled  from  us:ng  his  limbs. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing.  Pope. 

CRIP'PLE,  a.    Lame.  Sliak. 

CRIP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  lame;  to  deprive  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

2.  To  disable  ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  exertion. 
We  say,  a  fleet  was  crippled  in  the  engagement. 

CRIP'PUED,  (krip'pld,)  pp.  or  a.  Lamed ;  rendered 
impotent  in  the  limbs  ;  disabled. 

CRIP'PLE-NESS,  n.     Lameness. 

CRIP'PLING,  ppr.  Laming;  depriving  of  the  use  of 
the  limbs;  disabling. 

CRIP'PLINGS,  n.  pi.  Spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  sup- 
ports, (crutches,)  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

Smart. 

CRI'SIS,  ?i. ;  pi.  Crises.  [Gr.  Kpiatc,  L.  crisis,  from 
the  root  of  k pivot,  to  separate,  to  determine,  to  de- 
cide.    See  Crime-] 

1.  In  medical  science,  the  change  of  a  disease  which 
indicates  its  event ;  that  change  which  indicates  re- 
covery or  death.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  excretion  of  something  noxious  from  the  body, 
or  of  the  noxious  fluids  in  a  fever.      Encyc.     Parr. 

2.  The  decisive  state  of  things,  or  the  point  of  time 
when  an  affair  is  arrived  at  its  hight,  and  must  soon 
terminate  or  suffer  a  material  change. 

This  hour  's  the  very  crisis  01  your  fate.  Dryden. 

CRISP,  a.  [L.  crispus ;  It.  crespo  ;  G.  kraus.  See  the 
verb.] 

1.  Curled  ;  formed  into  curls  or  ringlets. 

2.  Indented  ;  winding  ;  as,  crisp  channels.  Shak. 

3.  Brittle ;  friable  ;  easily  broken  or  crumbled. 

Bacon. 
CRISP,  v.  t.  [L.  crisp o ;  It.  crespare;  Sp.  crespar;  Fr. 
cr§per ;  Dan.  kruser ;  Sw.  krusa ;  W.  cris,  a  crust ; 
crisb,  a  crisp  coating  ;  crisbin,  crisp,  friable  ;  from 
rkis,  broken  into  points,  mince  ;  allied  to  cresu,  cra- 
su,  to  roast  or  parch.  From  the  Gothic  dialects,  we 
observe  that  p  is  not  radical.  Class  Rd,  No.  20,  73, 
Ar.] 

1.  To  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  contract  or  form  into  ring- 
lets, as  the  hair ;  to  wreathe  or  interweave,  as  the 
branches  of  trees.  B.  Jonson,     Milton. 

2.  To  indent.    Johnson.    To  twist  or  eddy. 

Mason. 
But  the  sense  is,  to  curl ;  to  wrinkle  in  little  undu- 
lations, as  a  fretted  surface. 

From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant.  Milton. 

f^TtTSP'ATF         i 

CRI^P'A-TED   i  °*     Having  a  crisped  appearance. 
CRISP-A'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  curling,  or  state  of  be- 
ing curled.  Bacon. 
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CRISP' A-TLTRE,  ft.  A  curling;  the  state  of  being 
curled.  Lee.     Botany. 

CR1SP'£D,  (krispt,)  pp.  or  a.  Curled  ;  twisted  ;  friz- 
zled. 

€RIS'PIN,  71.  An  appellation  given  familiarly  to  shoe- 
makers, from  their  patron  saint,  Crispinus. 

€RISP'ING,  ppr.     Curling:  frizzling. 

CRISP'ING-PIN,  ft.     A  curling-iron.  Isaiah. 

CRIS-PI-SUL'CANT,  a.  Wavy  or  undulating,  as 
lightning  is  represented. 

CRISP'LY,  adv.     With  crispness  ;  in  a  crisp  manner. 

€RISP'NESS,  ft.  A  state  of  being  curled  ;  also,  brit- 
tleness. 

€RISP'Y,  a.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets ;  as,  crispy 
locks.  Shak. 

2.  Brittle ;  dried  so  as  to  break  short ;  as,  a  crispy 
cake. 

CRIST'aTE,       \   a.       [L.    cristatus,    from    crista,    a 

CRIST' A-TED,  j       crest.  1 

In  botany,  crested  ;  tufted  ;  having  an  appendage 
like  a  crest  or  tuft,  as  some  anthers  and  flowers. 

Martyn. 

CRT-Te'RI-ON,  ft. ;  pi.  Criteria.  [Gr.  Konripiov, 
from  the  root  of  koiplo,  to  judge.     See  Crime.] 

A  standard  of  judging;  any  established  law,  rule, 
principle,  or  fact,  by  which  facts,  propositions,  and 
opinions  are  compared,  in  order  to  discover  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  or  by  which  a  correct  judgment 
may  be  formed. 

CRITH'O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  Kptdn,  barley,  and  ual- 
rcia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the  dough  of 
cakes,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  the  victims  in 
ancient  sacrifices.  Encyc. 

CRIT'IC,  n.  [Gr.  Kpiruias,  from  Kpirns,  a  judge  or 
discerner,  from  the  root  of  koivoj,  to  judge,  to  sepa- 
rate  to  distinguish.     See  Crime.] 

1.  A  person  skilled  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  lite- 
rary works  ;  one  who  is  able  to  discern  and  distin- 
guish the  beauties  and  faults  of  writing.  In  o  77107-e 
general  sense,  a  person  skilled  in  judging  with  propri- 
ety of  any  combination  of  objects,  or  of  any  work 
of  art ;  and  particularly  of  what  are  denominated 
the  fine  arts.  A  critic  is  one  who,  from  experience, 
knowledge,  habit,  or  taste,  can  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  propriety  and  impropriety,  in  objects 
or  works  presented  to  his  view  ;  between  the  natu- 
ral and  unnatural ;  the  high  and  the  low,  or  lofty 
and  mean  ;  the  congruous  and  incongruous  ;  the 
correct  and  incorrect,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  the  art. 

2.  An  examiner;  a  judge. 


And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. 


Pope. 


3.  One  who  judges  with  severity  ;  one  who  cen- 
sures or  finds  fault.  Pope.     Watts.    Swift. 

eHIT'ie,  a.  Critical ;  relating  to  criticism,  or  the  art 
of  judging  of  the  merit  of  a  literary  performance,  or 
discourse,  or  of  any  work  in  the  line  arts.  [See 
Critical.] 

CRIT'IC,  v. i.  To  criticise;  to  play  the  critic.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Temple. 

CRIT'IC-AL,  a.  [L.  criticus ;  Gr.  Kpirwoc.  See 
Critic] 

1.  Relating  to  criticism ;  nicely  exact ;  as,  a  crit- 
ical dissertation  on  Homer. 

2.  Having  the  skill  or  power  nicely  to  distinguish 
beauties  from  blemishes ;  as,  a  critical  judge  ;  a  crit- 
ical auditor  ;  a  critical  ear  ;  critical  taste. 

3.  Making  nice  distinctions ;  accurate  ;  as,  critical 
rules. 

4.  Capable  of  judging  with  accuracy  ;  discerning 
beauties  and  faults  ;  nicely  judicious  in  matters  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  Virgil  was  a  critical 
poet. 

5.  Capable  of  judging  with  accuracy ;  conforming 
to  exact  rules  of  propriety  ;  exact ;  particular ;  as,  to 
be  critical  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  the  selection 
of  books. 

6.  Inclined  to  find  fault,  or  to  judge  with  severity 

7.  [See  Crisis.]  Pertaining  to  a  crisis  ;  marking 
the  time  or  state  of  a  disease  which  indicates  its  ter- 
mination in  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient ;  as, 
critical  days,  or  critical  symptoms. 

8.  Producing  a  crisis  or  change  in  a  disease  ;  indi- 
cating a  crisis  ;  as,  a  critical  sweat. 

9.  Decisive  ;  noting  a  time  or  state  on  which  the 
issue  of  things  depends;  important,  as  regards  the 
consequences  ;  as,  a  critical  time  or  moment ;  a  criti- 
cal juncture. 

10.  Formed  or  situated  to  determine  or  decide,  or 
having  the  crisis  at  command ;  important  or  essentia) 
for  determining  ;  as,  a  critical  post.  Mitford. 

11.  Respecting  criticism. 
CRIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  critical  manner ;   with 

nice  discernment  of  truth  or  falsehood,  propriety  01 
impropriety  :  with  nice  scrutiny  ;  accurately  ;  ex- 
actly ;  as,  to  examine  evidence  critically ;  to  observe 

2.  At  the  crisis  ;  at  the  exact  time.  [critically. 

3.  In  a  critical  situation,  place,  or  condition,  so  as 
to  command  the  crisis;  as,  a  town  critically  situated. 

Mitford. 
€RIT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  critical ; 
incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 
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2.  Exactness;  accuracy;  nicety,  minute  care  in 
examination. 
CRfT'I-CTSE,  v.  i.  To  examine  and  judge  critically  ; 
to  judge  with  attention  to  beauties  and  faults  ;  as,  to 
criticise  on  a  literary  work,  on  an  argument  or  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  write  remarks  on  the  merit  of  a  perform- 
ance; to  notice  beauties  and  faults. 

Cavil  you  may,  nut  never  ciiticUe.  Pope. 

3.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  ;  to  utter  censure ; 
as,  to  criticise  on  a  man's  manners,  or  his  expenses. 

Locke. 

CRIT'I-CTSE,  v.  t.  To  notice  beauties  and  blemishes, 
or  faults,  in  ;  to  utter  or  write  remarks  on  the  merit 
of  a  performance  ;  as,  to  criticise  the  writings  of 
Milton. 

2.  To  pass  judgment  on  with  respect  to  merit  or 
blame  ;  as,  to  criticise  an  author ;  to  criticise  the 
conduct. 

CRIT'ICTS-ED,  (krit'e-sizd,)  pp.  Examined  and 
judged  with  respect  to  beauties  and  faults. 

€iUT'l-CIS-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Examining  and  judging 
with  regard  to  beauties  and  faults  ;  remarking  on  ; 
animadverting  on. 

CRIT'I-CISM,  n.  The  art  of  judging  with  propriety 
of  the  beauties  and  faults  of  a  literary  performance, 
or  of  any  production  in  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  the  rules  of 
criticism* 

2.  The  act  of  judging  on  the  merit  of  a  perform- 
ance ;  animadversion  ;  remark  on  beauties  and  faults  ; 
critical  observation,  verbal  or  written.  We  say,  the 
author's  criticisms  are  candid,  or  they  are  severe. 

CRI-TfUUE',  (kre-teek',)  n.  [Fr.  critique]  A  critical 
examination  of  the  merits  of  a  performance  ;  remarks 
or  animadversions  on  beauties  and  faults.  Addison 
wrote  a  critique  on  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Science  of  criticism  ^standard  or  rules  of  judging 
of  the  merit  of  performances.     [Often  spelt  Critic.] 

It  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  and  duly  considered, 
Ihey  would  ali'ord  us  another  sort  ol"  logic  and  ciilic. 

Locke. 

CRIZ'ZKL,  )  n.     [See  Crisp.]     A  kind  of  rough- 

CRIZ'ZEL-ING,  i      nesson  the  surface  of  glass,  which 

clouds  its  transparency.  Encyc. 

CROAK,  v.  i.  [Sax.  cracettan;  Goth,  hrukyaa  ;  L.  cro- 
cio,  crocito ;  Sp.  croaxar  ;  It.  crocciare  ;  Fr.  croasscr  ; 
Arm.  cruial ;  G.  krdchzen;  D.  kraaijen,  to  crow,  and 
kruchgen,  to  groan  ;  Ir.  grag,  gragam  ;  coinciding 
in  elements  with  W.  creg,  cryg,  hoarse,  crygu,  to 
make  rough  or  hoarse  ;  Sax.  hreog,  rough,  and  hreow- 
iau,  to  rue  ;  Gr.  tcpoiroj,  xpeo)  u'jc,  and  K»aZ,w,  Kpaycic. 
These  all  appear  to  be  of  one  family,  and  from  the 
root  of  rough  and  creak,  W.  rhyg.     See  Crow.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  hoarse  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a 
frog  or  other  animal. 

2.  To  caw  ;  to  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 

3.  To  make  any  low,  muttering  sound,  resembling 
that  of  a  frog  or  raven  ;  as  their  bellies  croak.    Locke. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  complain  ;  to  forebode  evil  ;  to 
grumble.  Rich.  Diet. 

5.  In  contempt,  to  speak  with  a  low,  hollow  voice. 
CRoAK,  n.    The  low,  harsh  sound  uttered  by  a  frog 

or  a  raven,  or  a  like  sound. 

€ROAK'ER,  n.  One  that  croaks,  murmurs,  or  grum- 
bles ;  one  who  complains  unreasonably. 

CRo.AK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  low,  harsh  sound 
from  the  throat,  or  other  similar  sound  ;  foreboding 
evil ;  grumbling. 

CRoAK'ING,  n.    A  low,  harsh  sound,  as  of  a  frog,  or 
the  bowels. 
2.  The  act  of  foreboding  evil ;  grumbling. 

CRo'ATS,  n.  pi.     Troops,  natives  of  Croatia. 

CROG'AL-ITE,  n.  [from  crocus,  saffron.]  A  variety 
of  the  mineral  natrolite,  one  of  the  zeolites.  It  has 
an  orange  or  brick-red  color,  and  occurs  in  reniform 
or  globular  masses,  having  a  radiated  structure. 

CRO'CEOUS,  (kro'shus,)  a.  [L.  croceus,  from  crocus, 
saffron.] 

Like  saffron  ;  yellow  ;  consisting  of  saffron. 

€RO'CHES,  n.  pi.  Little  buds  or  knobs  about  the  tops 
of  a  deer's  horn.  Bailey. 

CROC-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  crocito.] 
A  croaking. 

CROCK,  n.  [Sax.  cruce,  crocca  ;  D.  kruik ;  G.  krug ; 
D.  krukke ;  Sw.  kruka ;  Fr.  cruche ;  W.  cregen,  an 
,  earthen  vessel  ;  crocan,  a  pot.] 

An  earthen  vessel ;  a  pot  or  pitcher  ;  a  cup. 

€ROCK,  n.     [Qu.  from  crock,  supra,  or  from  Ch.  "pn, 

Ar.  Oj.r^-  charaka,  to  burn.] 

Soot,  or  the  black  matter  collected  from  combustion 
on  pots  and  kettles,  or  in  a  chimney.  Ray. 

CROCK,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  black  with  soot,  or  other  mat- 
ter collected  from  combustion  ;  or  to  black  with  the 
coloring  matter  of  cloth.        Forby.     New  England. 

CROCK'ER-Y,  n.  [W.  crocan,  a  boiler  or  pot ;  croccnu, 
to  make  earthen  vessels  ;  croccnyi,  a  potter.  See 
Crock.] 

Earthen  ware ;  vessels  formed  of  clay,  glazed  and 
baked.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  coarser  kinds  of 
ware,  the  finer  kinds  being  usually  called  china  or 
porcelain. 
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€ROCK'ET,  n*  [Fr.  croc,  crochet.]  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, a  term  applied  to  curved  and  bent  foliage, 
used  to  ornament  canopies,  spires,  and  pinnacles. 

Ehues. 

CROCK'Y,  a.     Smutty.  Forby. 

CROC'O-DILE,  ?t.*  [Fr.  irpoWtiXoc  ;  (qu.  kiwkoc, 
saffron,  and  SeiXoc,  fearing;)  L.  crocodilus;  It.  coc- 
codrillo ;  Sp.  cocodrilo.] 

1.  An  amphibious  animal  of  the  genus  Crocodilus. 
It  has  a  naked  body,  with  four  feet  and  a  tail ;  it  has 
five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  fret. 
It  grows  to  the  length  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet, 
runs  swiftly  on  land,  but  does  not  easily  turn  itself. 
It  inhabits  the  large  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
lays  its  eggs,  resembling  those  of  a  goose,  in  the 
sand,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  [See 
Alligator.]  Encyc. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  captious  and  sophistical  argument, 
contrived  to  draw  one  into  a  snare. 

CROCODILE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  crocodile; 
as,  crocodile  tears,  that  is,  false  or  affected  tears,  hyp- 
ocritical sorrow  ;  alluding  to  the  fictions  of  old  trav- 
elers, that  crocodiles  shed  tears  over  those  they  de- 
vour. 

CROC-O-DIL'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  crocodile. 

Buckland. 

CKOCO-DIL'I-TY,  n.  In  logic,  a  captious  or  sophis- 
tical mode  of  arguing. 

eRo'CUS,  7t.  [Gr.  xpoKos, from  the  Shemitic  pit,  and 
its  yellow  color.] 

1.  Saffron,  a  genus  of  plants. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  yellow  powder;  any  metal  cal- 
cined to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color.  Encyc. 

CROFT,  7t.  [Sax.  croft ;  allied,  probably,  to  L.  crypto, 
Gr.  KOvnTuJ,  to  conceal.] 

A  small  field  adjoining  or  near  to  a  dwelling-house, 
and  used  for  pasture,  tillage,  or  other  purposes. 

Brande. 

CROI-SaDE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  croix,  a  cross.]  A  holy 
war ;  an  expedition  of  Christians  against  the  infidels, 
for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  [See  the  more  com- 
mon word,  Crusade.] 

CROIS'ES,  «.  pi.  [See  Cross.]  Soldiers  engaged  in 
a  croisade,  and  wearing  the  badge  of  it.        Burke. 

2.  Pilgrims  wearing  the  same  badge,  and  accompa- 
nying the  military  expedition.  J.  Murdoch. 

CRO'KER,  71.  A  water  fowl  that  inhabits  the  Chesa- 
peak  and  the  large  rivers  in  Virginia  ;  sometimes  of 
three  feet  in  length.  Pennant. 

CROM'LECH,  (krom'lek,)  n.  [W.  cromlcg ;  crom, 
bent,  concave,  and  llec,  a  flat  stone.] 

A  term  applied  to  huge  flat  stones,  resting  on  other 
stones,  set  on  end  for  that  purpose;  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  druidical  altars.  Roicland,  Jllon.  Jlntiq. 

CRO-MOR'NA,  71.  [Fr.  cromorne;  Ger.  krummhorn, 
crooked  horn.] 

The  name  of  a  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  voiced  like 
the  oboe,  but  of  a  different  quality,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  as  the  stopped  diapason  to  the 
open.     Corruptly  written  Cremona. 

CROM-WEL'LI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Cromwell. 

CRoNE,  ii.  [Ir.  criona,  old  ;  crion,  withered  ;  crionaim, 
to  wither,  fade,  decay  ;  W.  crinaw,  to  wither,  to  be- 
come brittle  ;  Gr.  yepojv,  old.] 

1.  An  old  woman.  Shak.     Dnjden. 

2.  An  old  ewe.  Tasser. 
CRo'NET,  n.     [coronet.]     The  hair  which  grows  over 

the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Johnson. 

2.  The  iron  at  tile  end  of  a  tilting  spade.  Bailey. 
€RON'l€-AL,  CROtf'YC-AL.     See  Acronical. 
€R6'NY,  7i.     [See  Crone.    But  this  word  seems  to 

carry  the  sense  of  fellowship,  and  is  precisely  the  Ar. 

•  »j(  karana,  to  join,  to  associate ;  whence  its  deriv- 
ative, an  associate.] 

An  intimate  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  a  familiar 
friend. 

To  oblige  your  crony,  Swift, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new  year's  gift.  Swift. 

Hence,  an  old  cro-uy  is  an  intimate  friend  of  long 
standing. 
CROOK,  7i.  [Sw.  krok  ;  Dan.  krog  ;  Fr.  croc,  crochet ; 
Arm.  crocq ;  Ir.  cruca  :  W.  encg,  cnoca,  croca  ;  Goth. 
hrugg,  a  shepherd's  crook,  which  in  Italian  is  rocco; 
W.  crug,  a  heap,  a  rick;  Sax.  hric;  Eng.  a  ridge; 
G.  rilcken,  the  back  or  ridge  of  an  animal.  These 
words  appear  to  be  connected  with  L.  ruga,  a 
wrinkle,  Russ.  kryg,  okrug,  a  circle.  Wrinkling 
forms  roughness,  and  this  is  the  radical  sense  of 
hoarseness,  It.  roco,  hoarse,  L.  ruueus,  Eng.  rough, 
W.  cryg,  rough,  hoarse.  The  radical  sense  of  crook 
is,  to  strain  or  draw ;  her.ee,  to  bend.] 

1.  Any  bend,  turn,  or  curve  ;  or  a  bent  or  curving 
instrument.  We  speak  of  a  crook  in  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber, or  in  a  river  ;  and  any  hook  is  a  crook. 

2.  A  shepherd's  staff,  curving  at  the  end  ;  a  pas- 
toral staff.  When  used  by  a  bishop  or  abbot,  it  is 
called  a  crosier 

He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  Socka.  Prior. 

3.  A  gibbet. 

4.  An  artifice ;  a  trick.  Cranmer. 
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CROOK,  v.  t.  [Fr.  erocher  :  Sw.  kriika  ;  Dan.  krSger; 
W.  cnocau,  crocau.] 

1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn  from  a  straight  line  ;  to  make 
a  curve  or  hook. 

2.  To  turn  from  rectitude  ;  to  pervert.         Bacon. 

3.  To  thwart.     [Little  used.] 

CROOK,  v.  i.  To  bend  or  be  bent ;  to  be  turned  from 
a  right  line  ;  to  curve  ;  to  wind.  Camden. 

CROOK'-BACK,  n.  A  crooked  back  ;  one  who  has  a 
crooked  hack  or  round  shoulders.  Shak. 

CROOK'-BACK-£D,  (-bakt,)  a.  Having  a  round  back, 
or  shoulders.  Drydcn. 

CROOK'ED,  (part,  krookt,  adj.  krook'ed,)  pp.  or  a. 
Bent  ;  curved  ;  curving  ;  winding. 

2.  Winding  in  moral  conduct ;  devious;  froward  ; 
perverse  ;  going  out  of  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  given 
to  obliquity,  or  wandering  from  duty. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

CROOK'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  winding  manner. 
'2.'  Untowardly  ;  not  compliantly. 

CHOOK'ED-NESS,  7i.  A  winding,  bending,  or  turn- 
ing;  curvity  ;  curvature;  inflection.  Hooker. 

2.  Perverseness  ;  untowardness  ;  deviation  from 
rectitude;  iniquity  ;  obliquity  of  conduct. 

3.  Deformity   of  a  gibbous  body. 

Johnson.     Tuylor. 

€ROOK'i?N,  v.  t.     To  make  crooked.     [JVot  in  use.] 

CROOK'ING,  77777-.     Bending  ;  winding. 

CR66K'-KNEED,a.    Having  crooked  knees.     Shak. 

CR66K'-SHoUL-DER-£D,  a.  Having  bent  shoul- 
ders. 

CROP,  71.  [Sax.  crop,  cropp,  the  crop  of  a  fowl,  a 
cluster,  ears  of  corn,  grapes,  grains  of  corn  ;  D. 
krop  ;  G.  kropf;  W.  crop,  the  crop  or  craw  ;  cropiad, 
a  gathering  into  a  heap,  a  creeping ;  cropian,  to  creep. 
Here  we  see  that  crop  is  a  gathering,  and  that  it  is 
connected  with  creep,  whose  radical  sense  is  to  catch 
or  take  hold.  Hence  crop  coincides  with  L.  carpo, 
carpus,  and  perhaps  with  reap,  rapio,  as  it  does  with 
grapple.  Hence  we  see  how  the  cri7/>  of  a  fowl,  and 
a  crop  of  grain  or  hay,  are  consistently  the  same 
word.] 

1.  The  first  stomach  of  a  fowl ;  the  r-7-aM!. 

2.  The  top  or  highest  part  of  a  thing ;  the  end 
[JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  is  gathered  ;  the  corn  or  fruits  of 
the  earth  collected  ;  harvest.  The  word  includes 
every  species  of  fruit  or  produce,  gathered  for  man 
or  beast. 

4.  Corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  while  growing ; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

5.  Any  thing  cut  off  or  gathered. 

6.  Hair  cut  close  or  short. 

CROP,  «.  t.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of  any  thing  ;  to  eat 
off;  to  pull  off;  to  pluck;  to  mow  ;  to  reap;  as,  to 
crop  flowers,  trees,  or  grass.  Man  crops  trees  or 
plants  with  an  instrument,  or  with  his  fingers  ;  a 
beast  crops  witli  iiis  teeth. 

2.  To  cut  off"  prematurely  ;  to  gather  before  it  falls. 
While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits,  untimely  crops.    Denham. 

3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop ;  as,  tc  cro/7  a  field. 
CROP,  v.i.     To  yield  harvest.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 
CROP'-EAR,  ii.     [crop  and  ear.]     A  horse  whose  ears 

are  cropped.  Shak. 

CROP'-EAR-ED,  a.     Having  the  ears  cropped. 

B.  Jonson. 

CROP'FUL,  a.    Having  a  full  crop  or  belly  ;  satiated 

Milton. 

CROP'-OUT,  v.  i.    To  ripen  to  a  full  crop. 

2.  When  an  inclined  stratum,  as  of  coal,  appears 
on  the  surface,  it  is  said  to  crop  out.  Lycll. 

€ROP'P.ED,  I  pp.  or  a.     Cut  off;  plucked  ;  eaten  off; 

CROPT,        \       reaped  or  mowed. 

CROP'PER,  71.    A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 

Johnson.      Walton. 

CROP'PING,  ppr.  Cuttfn'goff;  pulling  off;  eating  off"; 
reaping  or  mowing. 

CROP'PING,  ii.    The  act  of  cutting  off. 
2.  The  raising  of  crops. 

CROP'-SICK,  a.  Sick  or  indisposed  from  a  sur- 
charged stomach  ;  sick  with  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking.  Tate. 

CROP'-SICK-NESS,  77.  Sickness  from  repletion  of 
the  stomach.     [L.  crapula.] 

CRo'SIER,  (kro'zhur,)  n.*  [Fr.  crosse,  a  crosier,  a  bat 
or  gaff-stick  ;  crasser,  to  play  at  cricket ;  Arm.  crogi  ; 
from  the  root  of  cross.] 

*1.  A  bishop's  crook  or  pastoral  staff,  a  symbol  of 
pastoral  authority  and  care.  It  consists  of  a  gold  or 
silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top,  and  is  carried  occa- 
sionally before  bishops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the 
hand  when  they  give  solemn  benedictions.  The  use 
of  crosiers  is  ancient.  Originally,  a  crosier  was  a 
staff  with  a  cross  on  the  top,  in  form  of  a  crutch  or  T. 

Encyc. 
2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  four  stars  in  the 
southern    hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;    the 
Southern  Cross.  Encyc. 

CROS'LET,  11.*  [See  Cross.]  A  small  cross.  In 
heraldry,  a  cross  crossed  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ends.  Encyc. 

CROSS,  71.  [W.  croes;  Arm.  croaz  ;  G.  kreui ;  Sw. 
kors ;    Dan.    kryds  and    kors;    Russ.  krest.      Class 
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Rd.  But  the  English  cross  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  L.  crux,  through  the  Fr.  croix,  crosier ;  It.  croce  ; 
Sp.  crui ;  W.  crdg,  coinciding  with  the  Ir.  regh, 
riagh.  Q.u.  the  identity  of  these  words.  The  Irish 
has  cros,  a  cross  j  crosadh,  crosaim,  to  cross,  to  hinder. 
If  the  last  radical  is  g  or  c,  this  word  belongs  to  the 
root  of  crook.     Chaucer  uses  croucke  for  cross.] 

1.  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  timber 
placed  across  each  other,  either  in  form  of  a  T  or  of 
an  X.  That  on  which  our  Savior  suffered,  is  repre- 
sented, on  coins  and  other  monuments,  to  have  been 
of  the  former  kind.  Encyc. 

2.  The  ensign  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  hence, 
figuratively,  the  religion  itself.  Rome. 

3.  A  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it,  to  excite  de- 
votion, such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market-places. 

Johnson.     Shah. 

4.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  gibbet. 

5.  A  line  drawn  through  another.  Johnson. 

6.  Any  thing  that  thwarts,  obstructs,  or  perplexes; 
hinderance  ;  vexation ;  misfortune  ;  opposition  ;  trial 
of  patience. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  crosses.  B.  Jonson. 

7.  A  mixing  of  breeds  in  producing  animals. 

8.  Money  or  coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
cross.  Dryden. 

9.  The  right  side  or  face  of  a  coin,  stamped  with 
a  cross.  Encyc. 

10.  The  mark  of  a  cross,  instead  of  a  signature, 
on  a  deed,  formerly  impressed  by  those  who  could 
not  write.  Encyc. 

11.  Church  lands  in  Ireland.  Davies. 

12.  In  theology,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  by  cruci- 
fixion. 

That  he  might  reconcile  both  to  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross. — 
Eph.  ii. 

13.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  of  the 
atonement,  or  of  salvation  by  Christ. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.  — 
1  Cor.  i.     Gal.  v. 

To  take  up  the  cross,  is  to  submit  to  troubles  and 
afflictions  from  love  to  Christ. 

14.  In  mining,  two  nicks  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  thus,  -f-. 

Cross  and  pile ;  a  play  with  money,  at  which  it  is 
put  to  chance  whether  a  coin  shall  fall  with  that  side 
up  which  bears  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which  is  called 
pile,  (piliB,)  or  reverse. 
CROSS,  a.t  Transverse  ;  oblique  ;  passing  from  side 
to  side  ;  falling  athwart  ;  as, a  cross  beam. 

The  cross  refraction  of  a  second  prism.  Newton. 

2.  Adverse  ;  opposite  ;  obstructing  ;  sometimes 
with  to ;    as,  an  event  cross  to  our  inclinations. 

3.  Perverse ;  untractable  ;  as,  the  cross  circum- 
stances of  a  man's  temper.  South. 

4.  Peevish  ;  fretful ;  ill-humored  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things  i  as,  a  cross  woman  or  husband  ;  a  cross 
answer. 

5.  Contrary  ;  contradictory  ;  perplexing. 

Contradictions  that  seem  to  lie  cross  and  uncouth.  South. 

6.  Adverse ;  unfortunate. 

Behold  the  cross  and  unluclty  issue  of  my  design.     Glanmlle. 

7.  Interchanged  ;  as,  a  cross  marriage,  when  a 
brother  and  sister  intermarry  witli  two  persons  who 
have  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Bailey. 

8.  Noting  what  belongs  to  an  adverse  party  ;  as,  a 
cross  interrogatory.  Kent. 

CROSS,  prep.    Athwart :  transversely  ;  over ;  from  side 
to  side  ;  so  as  to  intersect. 

And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way.  Dryden. 

This  is  admissible  in  poetry,  as  an  abbreviation  of 
Across. 
CROSS,  v.  t.     To  draw  or  run  a  line,  or  lay  a  body 
across  another ;  as,  to  cross  a  word  in  writing ;  to 
cross  the  arms. 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  cancel ;  as,  to  cross  an  account. 

3.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  devotion. 

4.  To  pass  from  side  to  side  ;  to  pass  or  move  over ; 
as,  to  cross  a  road  ;  to  cross  a  river  or  the  ocean.  I 
crossed  the  English  Channel,  from  Dieppe  to  Brigh- 
ton, in  a  steamboat,  Sept.  18,  1824.  N.  W. 

5.  To  thwart  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder ;  to  embar- 
rass ;  as,  to  cross  a  purpose  or  design. 

6.  To  counteract ;  to  clash  or  interfere  with  ;  to  be 
inconsistent  with  ;  as,  natural  appetites  may  cross 
our  principles. 

7.  To  counteract  or  contravene  ;  to  hinder  by  au- 
thority ;  to  stop.     [See  No.  5.] 

8.  To  contradict.  Bacon.     Hooker. 

9.  To  debar  or  preclude.  Shah. 
To  cross  the  breed  of  an  animal,  is  to  produce  young 

from  different  varieties  of  the  species. 
CROSS,  v.  i.    To  lie  or  be  athwart. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  laterally,  or  from  one  side  toward 
the  other,  or  from  place  to  place,  either  at  right  an- 
gles or  obliquely  ;  as,  to  cross  from  Nantucket  to  New 
Bedford. 

3.  To  be  inconsistent ;  as,  men's  actions  do  not  al- 
ways cross  with  reason.     [Not  used.]  Sidney. 
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CROSS'-XRM-£D,  a.  With  arms  across.  In  botany, 
brachiate ;  decussated  ;  having  branches  in  pairs, 
each  at  right  angles  with  th.±  next.  Martyn. 

CROSS'-BAR-R£D,  (-bird,)  a.  Secured  by  transverse 
bars.  Milton. 

CROSS'-BAR-RoW,  n.    An  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

CROSS'-BXR-SHOT,  re.  A  bullet  with  an  iron  bar 
passing  through  it,  and  standing  out  a  few  inches  on 
each  side  ;  used  in  naval  actions  for  cutting  the  ene- 
my's rigging.  Encyc. 

CROSS'-BEaR-ER,  n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate,  who  bears 
a  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasions.  Also,  a  cer- 
tain officer  in  the  Inquisition,  who  makes  a  vow  be- 
fore the  inquisitors  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  though  with  the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 

Encyc. 

CROSS'-BILL,  re.  In  chancery,  an  original  bill  by 
which  the  defendant  prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 

Blackstone. 

CROSS'-BILL,  n.  A  species  of  bird,  the  Loxia  curvi- 
rostra,  the  mandibles  of  whose  bill  curve  opposite 
ways  and  cross  each  other.  Encyc. 

CROSS'-BTTE,  n.     A  deception  ;  a  cheat.  L'Estrange. 

CROSS'-BlTE,  v.  t.  To  thwart  or  contravene  by  de- 
ception. Collier. 

CROSS'-BITING,  ppr.  Thwarting  or  contravening 
by  deception. 

CRbSS'-BIT-T£N,pr).     Contravened  by  deception. 

CROSS'-BOW,  n.  *  In  archtry,  a  weapon  used  for 
shooting,  and  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart 
a  stock.  Bailey. 

CROSS'-BoW-ER,  n.  One  who  shoots  with  a  cross- 
bow. Ralegh. 

CROSS'-BREED,  n.  A  breed  produced  from  the  male 
and  female  of  different  breeds. 

CROSS'-BUN,  n.    A  bun  or  cake  with  a  cross  marked 

CROSS'eUT,  v.  t.    To  cut  across.  [on  it. 

CROSS'eUT-SAW,  B.  A  saw  managed  by  two  men, 
one  at  each  end. 

CROSS' ED,  (krost,)  pp.  Having  a  line  drawn  over; 
canceled  ;  erased  ;  passed  over ;  thwarted  ;  opposed  ; 
obstructed  ;  counteracted. 

CROSS-ETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  small,  projecting  pieces  in  arch  stones, 
which  hang  upon  the  adjacent  stones.  Brande. 

CROSS'-EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  examination  or 
interrogation  of  a  witness,  called  by  one  party,  by 
the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel. 

€ROSS-EX-AM'INE,  v.  t.  To  examine  a  witness  by 
the  opposite  party  or  his  counsel,  as  the  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  and  vice  versa. 


The  opportunity  to  > 
pressly  waived. 


•s-examine  the  ^ 


€ROSS-EX-AM'IN-£D,  pp.  Examined  or  interroga- 
ted bv  the  opposite  party. 

€ROSS-EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Examining  or  interro- 
gating by  the  opposite  party. 

€ROSS'-E?-£D,  (=Tde,)  a.  Having  that  kind  of  squint 
by  which  both  the  eyes  turn  toward  the  nose,  so  that 
the  rays,  in  passing  to  each  eye,  cross  the  other. 

Forby. 

CROSS'-FLOW,  v.  i.     To  flow  across.  Milton. 

€ROSS'-GRAIN-jED,  a.  Having  the  grain  or  fibers 
across  or  irregular,  and  hence  difficult  to  work  ;  as  in 
timber,  where  a  branch  shoots  from  the  trunk,  there 
is  a  curling  of  the  grain. 

2.  Figuratively,  perverse  ;  untractable  ;  not  conde- 
scending. 

CROSS'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  running  or  passing  a 
line  over ;  erasing  ;  canceling  ;  thwarting  ;  opposing ; 
counteracting  ;  passing  over. 

CROSS'ING,  re.    A  thwarting;  impediment;  vexation. 

2.  A  passing  across. 

3.  The  place  of  passing ;  as,  the  crossings  of  the 
streets. 

CROSS'-JACK,  (kro'jak,)  n.  A  sail  extended  on  the 
lower  yard  of  the  mizzen-mast,  but  seldom  used. 

Encyc. 

€ROSS'-LEG-G£D,  (-legd,)  a.  Having  the  legs 
across. 

CROSS'-LlKE,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

CROSS'LY,  ado.  Athwart ;  so  as  to  intersect  some- 
thing else. 

2.  Adversely ;  in  opposition  ;  unfortunately. 

3.  Peevishly;  fretfully. 

CROSS'NESS,  n.  Peevishness ;  fretfulness  ;  ill-hu- 
mor ;  perverseness. 

CROSS'-PATCH,  n.  ■  An  iU-natured  person.  [Still 
heard  in  New  England.]  Mem.  of  H.  More. 

CROSS'-PlECE,  n.  A  rail  of  timber  extending  over 
the  windlass  of  a  ship,  furnished  with  pins  with 
which  to  fasten  the  rigging,  as  occasion  requires. 

Encyc. 

€ROSS'-PUR-POSE,  n.  A  contrary  purpose  ;  contra- 
dictory system  ;  also,  a  conversation  in  which  one 
person  does  or  pretends  to  misunderstand  another's 
meaning.     An  enigma;  a  riddle.  Mason. 

CROSS-aUES'TION,  o.  t.    To  cross-examine. 

Killingbeck. 

CROSS-aUES'TION-ING,  ppr.    Cross-examining. 

CROSS'-ReAD-ING,  re.  The  reading  of  the  lines  of  a 
newspaper  directly  across  the  page,  through  the  ad- 
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joining  columns,  thus  confounding  the  sense,  and 
often  producing  a  ludicrous  combination  of  ideas. 

CROSS'-RoW,  (-ro,)  n.     The  alphabet,  so  named  be 
cause  a  cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show 
that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety.      Johnson.     Sliak. 
2.  A  row  that  crosses  others. 

CROSS'-SEA,  re.  Waves  running  across  others  ;  a 
swell  running  in  different  directions. 

CROSS'-STAFF,  re.  An  instrument  to  take  the  alti- 
tude of  the_sun  or  stars. 

CROSS'-SToNE,  n.     See  Harmotome  and  Stauro- 

LITE. 

CROSS'-TIN-ING,  n.  in  husbandry,  a  harrowing  by 
drawing  the  harrow  or  drag  back  and  forth  on  the 
same  ground.  Encyc. 

CROSS'-TREES,  re.  pi.  *  In  ships,  certain  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, supported  by  the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  at  the 
upper  ends  of  the  lower  masts,  to  sustain  the  frame 
of  the  top,  and  on  the  topmasts,  to  extend  the  top- 
gallant shrouds.  Mar.  Diet. 

CROSS'-WAY.   )  re.    A  way  or  road  that  crosses  an- 

€ROSS'-RoAD,  j  other  road  or  the  chief  road  ;  an 
obscure  path  intersecting  the  main  road.  Shak. 

CROSS'-WIND,  re.  A  side  wind  ;  an  unfavorable 
wind.  Boyle. 

CROSS'WISE,  adv.    Across  ;  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

CROSS'-WORT,  re      A  plant  of  the  genus  Valantia. 

CROTCH,  re.  [Fr.  croc,  a  hook.  See  Crook  and 
Crutch.] 

1.  A  fork  or  forking ;  the  parting  of  two  legs  or 
branches  ;  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree.      Bacon.  Forby. 

2.  In  ships,  a  crooked  timber  placed  on  the  keel,  in 
the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  opening  on  the  top  and 
extending  two  horns  or  arms,  like  a  half  moon,  used 
for  supporting  a  boom,  a  spare  topmast,  yards,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet. 
CROTCH'£D,  (krotcht,)  a.    Having  a  crotch  ;  forked. 
CROTCH'ET,  re.     [Fr.  crochet,  croche,  from  croc    See 
Crook.] 

1.  In  printing,  a  term  applied  to  brackets  or  hooks 
including  words,  a  sentence,  or  a  passage,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  thus  [  ]. 

2.  In  music,  a  note  or  character,  equal  in  time  to 

half  a  minim,  and  the  double  of  a  quaver,  thus,  p . 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  resembling  a  fork,  used  as  a 
support  in  building. 

4.  A  peculiar  turn  of  the  mind ;  a  whim,  or  fancy ; 
a  perverse  conceit. 

All  »he  devices  and  crotchets  of  new  inventions.  Hoisell. 

CROTCH'ET-ED,  a.    Marked  with  crotchets. 
€ROTCH'ET-Y,   a.      Having    perverse    conceits,  or 

crotchets  of  the  brain. 
CRO'TON  OIL,  7t-*Oil  from  the  Croton  tiglium,a  plant 

of  the  East.     It  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and   causes 

small  pustules  when  rubbed  on  the  skin.     Brande. 
CROUCH,  v.  i.     [G.  kriechen,  kroch,  krtiche,  to  creep, 

to   stoop,   to   cringe,   probably   allied   to  crook,   Fr. 

crochu,  as   cringe  to  crank.     Class   Rg.    Vulgarly, 

crooch,  scrooch.] 

1.  To  bend  down  ;  to  stoop  low  ;  to  lie  close  to  the 
ground  ;  as  an  animal.  A  dog  crouches  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  a  lion  crouches  in  the  thicket. 

2.  To  bend  servilely  ;  to  stoop  meanly ;  to  fawn ; 
to  cringe. 

Every  one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him, 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

CROUCH,  n.  t.  [See  Cross.]  To  sign  with  the  cross ; 
to  bless.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

€ROUCH'ED-FRI-A.RS,  re.  pi.  An  order  of  friars, 
so  called  from  the  cross  which  they  wore. 

CROUCHING, ppr.  or  a.  Bending;  stooping;  cring- 
ing. 

CROUP,  (kroop,)  re.  [Fr.  croupe,  a  ridge,  top,  but- 
tocks ;  Sp.  grupa;  Port,  garupa;  It.  groppa;  W. 
crib  ;    Russ.  krivci,  crooked  ;  krivlyu,  to  bend.] 

The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse  or 
extremity  of  the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUP,  (kroop,)  re.  [Scot,  croup,  crope,  crupe,  croicp, 
to  croak,  to  cry  or  speak  with  a  hoarse  voice ;  Goth. 
hropyan  ;  Sax.  hreopan,  to  call  out.] 

The  disease  called  technically  cynanche  trachealis, 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  trachea,  accompa- 
nied with  a  hoarse  cough  and  difficult  respiration.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  rattles. 

CROU-PaDE',  re.  [from  croup,  or  its  root.]  In  the 
manege,  a  leap  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind 
legs, "as  if  he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly.         Encyc. 

CROU'PI-ER,  (kroo'pe-er,)  n.  [Fr.]  He  who  watches 
the  cards  and  collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table 

2.  One  who,  at  a  public  dinner  party,  sits  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman.   Smart. 

KROUT  I  ""  tG'  kraut'  cabbaSe>  an  herb ;  °-l<ruid-] 
Sour'crout  is  made  by  laying  minced  or  chopped 
cabbage  in  layers  in  a  barrel,  with  a  handful  of  salt 
and  caraway  seeds  between  the  layers ;  then  ram- 
ming down  the  whole,  covering  it,  pressing  it  with  a 
heavy  weight,  and  suffering  it  to  stand,  till  it  has 
gone  through  fermentation.  It  is  an  efficacious  pre- 
servative against  scurvy  in  long  voyages.      Encyc. 
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CR5W,  (kro,)  «.  [Sax.  crume ;  Dan.  krage;  Sw. 
kruka;  D  kraai ;  G.krUhe;  so  named  from  its  cry,  G. 
knilien,  D.  kraaijen,  Goth.  hruk,  a  croaking,  hrukyan, 
to  croak  or  crow,  L.  crocio,  Gr.  irpa^b),  */ja(oj,  Kcupay  a. 
It  lias  no  connection  with  L.  corous,  but  rook  is  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  A  large  black  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvus  ;  the 
beak  is  convex  and  cultrated,  the  nostrils  are  covered 
with  bristly  feathers,  the  tongue  is  forked  and  car- 
tilaginous. This  is  a  voracious  bird,  feeding  on  car- 
rion and  grain,  particularly  maize,  which  it  pulls  up, 
just  after  it  appears  above  ground. 

To  pluck  or  pall  a  crow,  is  to  be  industrious  or  con- 
tentious about  a  trifle,  or  thing  of  no  value.  Johnson. 

2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  crook,  or  two  claws, 
used  in  raising  and  moving  heavy  weights,  drawing 
spikes,  &c.  Moxon. 

3.  The  voice  of  the  cock.     [See  the  verb.] 

4.  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast,  so  called  by 
butchers. 

GROW,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Crowed  ;  formerly  pret. 
Ciikw.  [Sax.  craman;  D.  kraaijcn;  G.  krclhcn;  Gr. 
nparco.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cry  or  make  a  noise  as  a  cock,  in  joy,  gay- 
ety,  or  defiance. 

2.  To  boast  in  triumph  ;  to  vaunt ;  to  vapor ;  to 
swagger.  \A  popular,  but  not  an  elegant  use  of  the 
wordA  QrandUon. 

CROW'-BaR,  71.  A  bar  of  iron  sharpened  at  one  end, 
used  as  a  lever  for  raising  heavy  bodies. 

CROW-BERRY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Empetrum, 
or  berry-bearing  heath.  One  species  bears  the  crow- 
crake  berries.  Eiicye. 

CRoW'S'-BILL,  n.  In  surgery,  a  kind  of  forceps  for 
extracting  buHets  and  other  things  from  wounds. 

Encyc. 

CRoW'S'-FEET,  n.  pi.  The  wrinkles  under  the 
eyes,  which  are  the  effects  of  age.     [  Obs.]    Chaucer. 

CRoW'-FLOW-ER,  n.     A  kind  of  campion. 

CRoW'-FOOT,  n.     On  board  of  ships,  a  complication 

of  small  cords  spreading  out  from  a  long  block  ;  used 

to  suspend  the  awnings,  or  to  keep  the  top-sails  from 

striking  and  fretting  against  the  tops.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  the  Ranunculus,  a  genus  of  plants. 

€ROW'$'-FQyT,  «.  In  the  military  art,  a  machine  of 
iron,  with  four  points,  so  formed  that  in  whatever 
way  it  falls,  there  is  one  point  upward,  and  intended 
to  stop  or  embarrass  the  approach  or  march  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  ;  a  caltrop.  Encyc. 

CROW'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  particular  voice,  as  a 
cock;  boasting  in  triumph  ;  vaunting;  bragging. 

CR5W-KEEP-ER,  71.  Ahoy  employed  to  scare  off 
crows  from  new-sown  land.  This  was  formerly 
sometimes  done  by  shooting  at  them  with  a  bow  ; 
and  hence  Lear  says,  that  fellow  handles  his  bow 
like  a  crow-keeper,  i.  e.  awkwardly,  as  one  not  trained 
to  its  use.  Forby. 

CRO  W'-NET,  n.  In  England,  a  net  for  catching  wild 
fowls ;  the  net  used  in  New  England  for  catching 
wild  pigeons. 

CROW'-SILK,  7i.    A  plant,  the  Conferva  rivalis. 

Fauu  of  Plants. 

GRoW'-ToE,  (kr5'to,)  77.  A  plant;  as,  the  tufted 
crow-toe.  Milton. 

CROWD,     j  71.     [Ir.   emit;   W.  crwth,  a  swelling  or 

CROWTH, )     bulging,  a  musical  instrument.] 

An  instrument  of  music  with  six  strings  ;  a  kind 
of  violin. 

CROWD,  7i.t  [Sax.  cruth,  cread.     See  Crew.] 

1.  Properly,  a  collection  ;  a  number  of  things  col- 
lected, or  closely  pressed  together. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  congregated  and  pressed 
together  or  collected  into  a  close  body  without  order ; 
a  throng.     Hence, 

3.  A  multitude  ;  a  great  number  collected. 

4.  A  number  of  things  near  together;  a  number 
promiscuously  assembled  or  lying  near  each  other ; 
as,  a  crowd  of  isles  in  the  Egean  Sea. 

5.  The  lower  orders  of  people  ;  the  populace ;  the 
vulgar.  Dryden. 

CROWD,  7j.  t.    To  press ;  to  urge  ;  to  drive  together. 

2.  To  fill  by  pressing  numbers  together  without 
order  ;  as,  to  crowd  a  room  with  people  ;  to  crowd  the 
memory  with  ideas. 

3.  To  rill  to  excess.  Volumes  of  reports  crowd  a 
lawyer's  library. 

4.  To  encumber  by  multitudes.  Shale. 

5.  To  urge  ;  to  press  by  solicitation  ;  to  dun. 

6.  [n  seamanship,  to  crowd  sail,  is  to  carry  an  extra- 
ordinary force  of  sail,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the 
course  of  a  ship,  as  in  chasing  or  escaping  from  an 
enemy  ;  to  carry  a  press  of  sail. 

CROWD,  v.  i.  To  press  in  numbers  ;  as,  the  multi- 
tude crowded  through  the  gate  or  into  the  room. 

2.  To  press  ;  to  urge  forward  ;  as,  the  man  crowded 
into  the  room. 

3.  To  swarm  or  be  numerous. 

CROWD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Collected  and  pressed  ;  pressed 
together ;  urged  ;  driven  ;  filled  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude. 

eilOWD'ER,  7i.  A  fiddler;  one  who  plays  on  a 
crowd, 

CROWD'ING,    ppr.       Pressing     together;    pushing; 
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thrusting ;    driving ;    assembling  in  a  promiscuous 

multitude;  filling;  urging. 
CROWD'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  crowding ;  the  state  of 

being  crowded. 
CROWN,  n.     [Fr.  couronne;  Arm.  curun;   W.coron; 

D.  kroon  ;   G     krone;    Sw.   krona;   Dan.  krone;    Ir. 

coroin;  L.  corona;  Sp.  and  It.  id. ;  Gr.  Kopurn.     The 

radical  letters  appear  to  be  Cr,  as  corolla,  without  », 

indicates.     Q.U.  a  top  or  roundness.     See  Chorus.  | 

1.  An  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings  and 
sovereign  princes,  as  a  badge  of  imperial  or  regal 
power  and  dignity.  Figuratively,  regal  power ; 
royalty;  kingly  government,  or  executive  authority. 

2.  A  wreath  or  garland. 

3.  Honorary  distinction  ;  reward 

They  do  il  lo  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  \vc,  an  incorruptible. 
-  1  Cor.  ix. 

4.  Honor  ;   splendor ;  dignity. 

The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  heads.  —  Lnm.  v.    Phil.  iv. 
A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  lo  her  husband.  — Prov.  xii. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head  ;  the  top  of  a  mountain  or 
other  elevated  object.  The  end.  of  an  anchor,  or  the 
point  from  which  the  arms  proceed. 

6.  The  part  of  a  hat  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
head. 

7.  A  coin  anciently  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
crown.  The  English  crown  is  five  shillings  sterling. 
The  French  crown  is  a  hundred  and  nine  cents. 
Other  coins  bear  the  same  name. 

8.  Completion  ;   accomplishment. 

9.  Clerical  tonsure  in  a  circular  form  ;  a  little  cir- 
cle shaved  on  the  top  of  the  iiead,  as  a  mark  of  eccle- 
siastical office  or  distinction. 

1U.  Among  jewelers,  the  upper  work  of  a  rose 
diamond. 

11.  In  botany,  an  appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed, 
which  serves  to  bear  it  in  the  wind. 

12.  In  architecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
cornice,  called  also  the  corona  or  larmier. 

CROWN,  i).  I.  To  invest  with  a  crown  or  regal  orna- 
ment. Hence,  to  invest  with  regal  dignity  and 
power. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  crown  ;  to  cover  the  top. 

And  peaceful  olives  crowned  his  hoary  head.  Dryden. 

3.  To  honor ;  to  dignify  ;  to  adorn. 

Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  —  Ps.  viii. 

4.  To  reward  ;  to  bestow  an  honorary  reward  or 
distinction  on  ;  as,  the  victor  crowned  witli  laurel. 

5.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense. 

She'll  crown  a  grateful  and  a  constant  flame.       Roscommon. 

6.  To  terminate  or  finish  ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect. 

7.  To  terminate  and  reward  ;  as,  our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

GRO  WN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  crown,  or  with 
regal  power  and  dignity  ;  honored  ;  dignified  ;  re- 
warded with  a  crown,  wreath,  garland,  or  distinction ; 
recompensed  ;  terminated  ;  completed  ;  perfected. 

CROWN'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  crowns  or  com- 
pletes. 

CROWN'ET,  7i.  A  coronet,  which  see.  Shakspeare 
has  used  it  for  chief  end  or  last  purpose;  but  this 
sense  is  singular. 

CROWN'-GLaSS,  71.  The  finest  sort  of  English  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IM  Pis'RI-AL,  ti  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Fritillaria,  having  a  beautiful  flower. 

CROWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  crown,  or 
with  royalty  or  supreme  power;  honoring  with  a 
wreath  or  with  distinction  ;  adorning  ;  rewarding  ; 
finishing  ;  perfecting. 

CROWN'ING,  71.  In  architecture,  the  upper  termina- 
tion or  finish  of  a  member  or  any  ornamental  work. 

2.  In  marine  language,  the  finishing  part  of  a  knot, 
or  interweaving  of  the  strands  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

CROWN'LESS,  a.     Without  a  crown.  Byron. 

CROWN'-OF'FICE,  71.  In  England,  an  office  belong- 
ing to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  which  the  king's 
coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly  master,  and  in  which 
the  attorney-general  and  clerk  exhibit  informations 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

€ROWt\'-PoST,  11.  In  building,  a  post  which  stands 
upright  in  the  middle,  between  two  principal  rafters. 

Bailey. 

CROWN'-SCAB,  7t.     A  scab  formed  round  the  cor- 
ners of  a  horse's  hoof,  a  cancerous  and  painful  sore. 
Farrier's  Diet. 

CROWN'-THIS-TLE,  (-this-sl)  71.     A  flower. 

CROWN'-WHEEL,  n*  A  wheel  with  cogs  set  at  right 
angles  with  its  plane. 

2.  In  a  watch,  the  upper  wheel  next  the  balance, 
which  drives  the  balance,  and  in  royal  pendulums,  is 
called  the  swing-wheel. 

CROVVN'-WOUK,  (-wurk,)  77.  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  'iito  the  field,  consisting  of  two  demi- 
bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire  bastion  in  the 
middle,  with  curtains.  It  is  designed  to  gain  some 
hill  or  advantageous  post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

GROVt/STONE',  n.  Ciystallizod  cawk,  in  which  the 
crystals  are  small.  Woodward.    Johnson. 

CRoZE,  71.     A  cooper's  tool. 

CRO'CIAL,  (krii'shal,)  a.  [Fr.  crucialc,  from  L.  crux, 
a  cross.] 
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In  surgery,  transverse  ;  passing  across  ;  intersect- 
ing ;  in  form  of  a  cross  ;  as,  crucial  incision.   Sharp. 

2.  Severe  ;  trying  ;  searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the 
cross  ;  as,  a  crucial  experiment. 

CRO'CIAN,  71.  A  short,  thick,  broad  fish,  of  a  deep 
yellowcolor  Diet,  of  Nat.  SBA 

CRO'ClATE,  (kru'shate,)  v.  U  [L.  crucio,  to  torture, 
from  crux,  a  cross.] 

To  torture;  to  torment;  to  afflict  with  extreme 
pain  or  distress;  but  the  verb  is  seldom  used.  [See 
Excruciate  ] 

CRO'ClATE,  a.     Tormented.     [Little  used.] 
2.  In  botany,  having  the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRU-CI-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  torturing  ;  torment. 
[Little  used.]  flfcffi 

CltU'CI-BLE,  71.*  [It.  croginolo,  and  crociuolo  ;  Sp. 
crisot ;  Port,  chrysol  or  crisol ;  Fr.  creusct ;  D.  kroes, 
smelt-kroes.  It  is  from  crux,  a  cross,  as  Lunier  sup- 
poses, from  the  figure  of  the  cross  formerly  attached 
to  it.  But  oil.] 
*1.  A  chemical  vessel  or  melting-pot,  usually  made 
of  earth,  and  so  tempered  and  baked  as  to  endure 
extreme  heat  without  melting.  It  is  used  for  melting 
ores,  metals,  &c. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  a  hollow  place  at  the  bottom  of  a 
furnace  to  receive  the  melted  metal.         Fourcroy. 

CRU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  crucifer ;  crux,  a  cross,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Bearing  the  cross.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  Gruciferffi,  a 
family  of  plants  having  the  four  petals  of  the  flower 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Partington. 

€RO'CI-Ff-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Put  to  death  on  the  cross. 

CRCl'Cl-Fl-ER,  11.  [See  Crucify.]  A  person  who 
crucifies  ;  one  who  puts  another  to  death  on  across. 

CRO'CI-FIX,  71.  [L.  crucijixus,  from  crucifigo,  to  fix 
to  a  cross  ;  crux  ami  figo,  to  fix.] 

1.  A  cross  on  which  the  body  of  Christ  is  fastened 
in  effigy.  Encyc. 

2.  A  representation,  in  painting  or  statuary,  of1  our 
Lord  fastened  to  the  cross.  Johnson. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  religion  of  Christ.  [Little  used.] 

Taylor. 

CRU-CI-FIX'ION,  (kru-se-fix'yun,)  71.  [See  Cruci- 
fix.] Tile  nailing  or  fastening  of  a  person  to  a  cross, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death  ;  the  act  or 
punishment  of  putting  a  criminal  to  death  by  nailing 
him  to  a  cross.  Addison. 

CRO'CI-FORM,  a.   [L.  crux,  a  cross,  and  forma,  form.] 

1.  Cross-shaped. 

2.  In  botany,  consisting  of  four  equal  petals,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Martyn. 

The   cruciform  plants,   or   Crucifera1,   comprehend 
nearly  all  culinary  plants,  except  spinach,  as  the  cab- 
bage, turnip,  raddish,  mustard,  &x.      Farm.  Encyc. 
CRC'CI-Fy,  v.  t.     [L.  crucifigo  ;  crux,  cross,  and  figo, 
to  fix  ;  Fr.  crucificr ;  It.  crocifiggere;  Sp.  crucijicar.) 

1.  To  nail  to  a  cross  ;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing 
the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  or  gibbet,  sometimes, 
anciently,  by  fastening  a  criminal  to  a  tree  with  cords. 

But  they  cried,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

2.  In  scriptural  language,  to  subdue  ;  to  mortify  ; 
to  destroy  the  power  or  ruling  influence  of. 

They  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections 
and  lusts.  — Gal.  v. 

3.  To  reject  and  despise. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  ol  God  afresh.  — Heb.  vi. 

To  be  crucified  with  Christ,  is  to  become  dead  to  the 
law  and  to  sin,  and  to  have  indwelling  corruption 
subdued.     Oal.  ii.  and  vi. 

4.  To  vex  or  torment.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 
CRO'CI-FT-ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  death  on  a  cross  or 

gibbet ;  subduing  ;  destroying  the  life  and  power  of. 

ekU-CIG'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  the  cross. 

CROD,  «..    Curd.     [See  Curd,  the  usual  orthography.] 

CRUD'DLE,  n.  1.     To  curdle  ;  also,  to  stoop.     Brocket 

CRUDE,  a.     [L.  cnulus  ;  Fr.  crud,  cru  ;  Sp.  and  It.  cru 

do;   Port,  cru;  Arm.  criz,-  W.  cri;   D.  raauw ;  Sa« 

hreaw  ;  G.  roh  ;  Eng.  raw  ;  either  from  the  root  of  cry, 

from  roughness,  (W.  cri,  a  cry,  and  crude,)  or  from 

the  Ar.  ,j^.|  aradha,  to  eat,  to  corrode,  to  rankle,  to 

become  raw,  L.  rodo,  rosi.     Class  Rd,  No.  35.] 

1.  Raw  ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by  fire  or  heat ;  in 
its  natural  state  ;  undressed  ;  as,  crude  flesh,  crude 
meat.     In  this  sense,  raw  is  more  generally  used. 

2.  Not  changed  from  its  natural  state ;  not  altered 
or  prepared  by  any  artificial  process  ;  as,  crude  salt, 
cnldc  alum. 

3.  Rough  ;  harsh  ;  unripe  ;  not  mellowed  by  air  or 
other  means  ;  as,  crude  juice. 

4.  Unconcocted  ;  not  well  digested  in  the  stomach. 

Bacon. 

5.  Not  brought  to  perfection  ;  unfinished  ;  imma- 
ture ;  as,  tile  crude  materials  of  the  earth.     Milton. 

f>.  Having  indigested  notions.  .Milton. 

7.  Indigested;  not  matured;  not  well  formed,  ar- 
ranged, or  prepared  in  til.-  intellect;  as,  crude  notions ; 
a  crude  plan  ;  a  crude  theory.  Milton. 

8.  In  painting,  a  term  applied  to  a  picture  when  the 
colors  are  rudely  laid  on,  and  do  riot  blend  or  har- 
monize. Brande. 
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CRODE'LY,  adv.  Without  due  preparation  ;  without 
form  or  arrangement ;  without  maturity  or  digestion. 

CRODE'NESS,  n.  Rawness;  unripeness;  an  undi- 
gested or  unprepared  state  ;  as,  the  crudcness  of  flesh 
or  plants,  or  of  any  body  in  its  natural  state. 

9.  A  state  of  being  unformed  or  indigested  ;  imina- 
tureness  ;  a9,  the  crudeness  of  a  theory. 

CRO'DI-TY,  n.     [L.  cruditas.] 

Rawness  ;  crudeness ;  something  in  a  crude  state. 
Among  physicians,  a  term  applied  to  undigested  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach,  or  unconcocted  humors  not 
well  prepared  for  expulsion  ;  excrements. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

CRu'DLE,  v.  t.  To  coagulate.  But  this  word  is  gen- 
erally written  Curdle  ;  which  see. 

CRO'DY,  a.  Concreted;  coagulated.  [JVot  in  use.] 
[See  Curd.]  Spenser. 

2.  Raw  ;  chill.     [JVot  used.]    [See  Crude.]     Shak. 

CRO'EL,  a.  [Fr.  cruel;  L.crudelis;  It.  crudele.  See 
Crude  and  Rude.] 

1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others,  in  body  or  mind  ; 
willing  or  pleased  to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict ;  inhu- 
man ;  destitute  of  pity,  compassion,  or  kindness ; 
fierce  ;  ferocious  ;  savage  ;  barbarous  ;  hard-hearted ; 
applied  to  persons  or  tlteir  dispositions. 

They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy.  —  Jer.  vi, 

2.  Inhuman  ;  barbarous  ;  savage  ;  causing  pain, 
grief,  or  distress,  exerted  in  tormenting,  vexing,  or 
afflicting. 

Cursed  be  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.  — Gen.  xlix. 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  —  Prov.  xii. 
Others  had  trials  of  cruel  mocking*.  ■ — HeU.  xi.     9 

€Rfj'EL-LY,  adv.  In  a  cruel  manner ;  with  cruelty; 
inhumanly  ;  barbarously. 

Because  he  cruelly  oppressed,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity.  —  Ezek. 

2.  Painfully ;  with  severe  pain  or  torture  ;  as,  an 
instrument  may  cut  the  flesh  most  cruelly. 
CRO'EL-NESS,  n.     Inhumanity  ;  cruelty.     Spenser. 
6RCEL-TY,  n.     [L.  crudelitas ;  Fr.  cruuute.] 

1.  Inhumanity;  a  savage  or  barbarous  disposition  or 
temper,  which  is  gratified  in  giving  unnecessary  pain 
or  distress  to  others;  barbarity;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  the  cruelty  of  savages  ;  the  cruelty  and  envy  of 
the  people.  Shak. 

2.  Barbarous  deed  ;  any  act  of  a  human  being 
which  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  ;  any  act  intended 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict,  or  which  actually  torments 
or  afflicts,  without  necessity  ;  wrong ;  injustice  ;  op- 
pression. 

With   force   and   with   cruelly   have   ye   ruled   them.  —  Ezck. 
xxxiv. 
CRO'EN-TATE,  a.     [L.  cruentatus.] 

Smeared  with  blood.     [Little  used.~\        Glanvitte. 
CRU-ENT'OUS,  a.    Blootfy  ;  eruentate. 
CRU'ET,  n.     [(in.  Fr.  creuz,  hollow,  or  cruchette, from 
cruche.     See  Cruse.] 
A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle,  for  holding  vinegar, 
CRUISE,  n.     See  Cruse.  [oil,  &c. 

€RUISE,  (kruze,)  v.  i.     [D.   kruissen,   from    kruis,  a 
cross  ;  G.  kreuzen ;  D.  krydser ;  Fr.  croiser.  See  Cross.] 
To  sail  back  and  forth,  or  to  rove  on  the  ocean  in 
search  of  an  enemy's  ships  for  capture,  or  for  protect- 
ing commerce ;  or  to  rove  for  plunder,  as  a  pirate. 
The  admiral  cruised  between  the  Bahama  Isles  and 
Cuba.     We   cruised  off*  Cape    Finisterre.     A   pirate 
was  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
CROISE,  n.     A  voyage  made  in   crossing  courses  ;  a 
sailing  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships,  or 
by  a  pirate  in  search  of  plunder. 
CROIS'EP*,  (kruz'er,)   n.     A    person    or   a   ship  that 
cruises  ;  usually  an  armed  ship  that  sails  to  and  fro 
for  capturing  an   enemy's   ships,  for  protecting  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  or  for  plunder. 
CROIS'ING,  ppr.     Sailing  for  the  capture  of  an  ene- 
my's ships,  or  for  protecting  commerce,  or  for  plun- 
der, as  a  pirate. 
CRUL'LER,  n.    A  kind  of  crisped  cake  boiled  in  fat. 

[See  Kruller.] 
CRUMB,  '  n.     [Sax.  cruma  ;  D.  krnim  ;  G.  krume ;  Heb. 
€RUM,     \      Ch.  0"O  to  gnaw,  or  break.     Class  Rm, 
No.  14,  16,  19,  25,  26.] 

A  small  fragment  or  piece  ;  usually,  a  small  piece 
of  bread  or  other  food,  broken  or  cut  off;  the  soft 
part  of  bread. 

Lazarus,  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  —  Luke  xvi. 
CRUMB,  j  v.  t.    To  break  into  small  pieces  with  the 
CRUM,     \      fingers  ;  as,  to  crumb  bread  into  milk. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  t.     [D.  kruimelen  ;  G.  kriimeln.] 

To  break  into  small  pieces  ;  to  divide  into  minute 
parts. 
CRUM'BLE,  v.  i.    To  fall  into  small  pieces  ;  to  break 
or  part  into  small  fragments. 

If  a  stoue  is  brittle,  it  will  crumble  into  gravel.        Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  fall  to  decay ;  to  perish  ;  as,  our  flesh  will 
crumble  into  dust. 

€RUM'BL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  or  parted  into  small 
pieces. 

CRUM'BLING.  ppr.  or  a.  Breaking  into  small  frag- 
ments ;  falling  into  small  pieces  ;  decaying. 

€RUMB'-€LOTH,re.     A  cloth  to  be  laid  under  a  ta- 
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ble    to     receive  falling   fragments,   and    keep   the 
carpet  or  floor  clean. 

CRO'ME-NAL,  n.  [L.  crumena.]  A  purse.  [JVbt 
used.  1  Spenser. 

CRUM'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  bv  the  fingers. 

CRUM'MY,  a.     Full  of  crumbs  ;  soft. 

CRUMP,  a.  [Sax.  crump  ;  D.  krom  ;  G.  krumm  ;  Dan. 
krum. ;  W.  crom,  cnom,  crooked  ;  Ir.  crom,  whence 
cromaim,  to  bend,  croman,  the  hip-bone,  the  rump. 
Crump,  rump,  rumple,  crumple,  crimplc,  are  doubtless 
of  one  family] 

Crooked  ;  as,  cramp-shouldered. 

CRUMP'ET,  n.  A  soft  cake  baked  upon  an  iron 
plate. 

CRUM'PLE,  v.  i.  [from  crump.  See  Rumple,  the 
same  word  without  a  prefix.] 

To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  rum- 
ple or  crook.  Jlddison. 

CRUM'PLE,  v.  i.     To  contract ;  to  shrink.       Smith. 

CRUM'PL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  or  pressed  into  wrin- 
kles. 

CRUM'PLING,  ppr.     Drawing  or  pressing  into  wrin- 

CRUM'PLING,  n.    A  small,  degenerate  apple,     [kles. 

Johnson. 

CRUNK,  '       .      ™  ,..  r,. . 

CRUNk'lE    (      ''  y  a  crane-     [Not  used.] 

CRU' OR,  n.    [L.]    Gore  ;  coagulated  blood.  Oreenhill. 

CRUP      ' 

CROUP   (  n*     ^ne  britX0^3' 

€RUP?  a.     Short  ;  brittle.     [JVot  in  use.] 

CRUPTER,  (kroop'er,)  n.  [Fr.  croupiere;  It.  grop- 
piera ;  Sp.  grupera  ;  from  croupe,  grappa,  grupa,  a 
ridge,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse.     See  Croup.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse  ;  the 
rump. 

2.  A  strap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  to  a  saddle, 
and,  passing  under  a  horse's  tail,  prevents  the  saddle 
from  being  cast  forward  on  to  the  horse's  neck. 

CRUP'PER,  v.  t.     To  put  a  crupper  on  ;  as,  to  crupper 

a  horse. 
CRU'RAL,  a.     [L.  cruralis,  from  cms,  cruris,  the  leg.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  leg;  as,  the  crural  arteries, 
which  convey  blood  to  the  legs,  and  the  crural  veins, 
which  return  it.  Quincy.     Coze. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root.  Brande. 
CRU-SADE',  n.     [Fr.  croisade ;  It.  crociata;  Sp.  cruza- 

da ;  from  L.  cruz,  Fr.  croiz,  Sp.  crui,  It.  croce,  a  cross- 
Class  Rg.] 

A  military  expedition  undertaken  by  authority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  our  Savior's  life  and  suffer- 
ings, from  the  power  of  infidels  or  Mohammedans. 
Several  of  these  expeditions  were  carried  on  from 
Europe,  under  tiie  banner  of  the  cross.  The  soldiers 
had  crosses  of  different  colored  cloth  sewed  upon 
their  outer  garments,  and  were  hence  called  cru- 
saders. The  teim  has  also  been  applied  to  military 
expeditions  against  the  Waldenses  and  others  who 
dissented  from  ihe  church  of  Rome. 

CRUSADE',  n.  A  Portuguese  coin,  stamped  with  a 
cross. 

CRU-SAD'ER,  n.    A  person  engaged  in  a  crusade. 

Robertson. 

GROSE,  n.     [D.  kroes.    See  Crucible.]    A  small  cup. 

Take  with  thee  a  cruse  of  honey.  —  1  Kings  xiv. 

In  JV*e70  England,  it  is  used  chiefly  or  wholly  for  a 
small  bottle  or  vial  for  vinegar,  called  a  vinegar-cruse. 

CRO'SET,  x.  [Fr.  creuset,  formerly  croiset.  See  Cru- 
cible.] 

A  goldsmith's  crucible  or  melting  pot.       Philips. 

CRUSH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ecraser  ,•  Ir.  scriosam.  In  Sw. 
krossa,  in  Dan.  kryster  signifies,  to  squeeze.  In  It. 
croscio  is  a  crushing  j  and  crosciare,  to  throw,  strike, 
pour,  or  rain  hard.  There  are  many  words  in  the 
Shemitic  languages  which  coincide  with  crush  in 
elements  and  signification.     Ch.  Heb.   Syr.  O-O,  to 

break  in  pieces  ,    Ar.   /p,  jo»    garasa,    id. ;    Eth. 

f  IsAn  charats,  to  grind,  whence  grist ;   Heb.  and 
Ch.  ytn,  and  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  ys-i,  to  break,  to  crush ; 

Ar.     yi,  'he  same.    See  crash,  in  English,  and  Fr. 

briser,  Arm.  frcusa,to  bruise.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  16, 
20,  22,  41,  48,  and  Syr.  No.  36.     See  Rush.] 

1.  To  press  and  bruise  between  two  hard  bodies ; 
to  squeeze,  so  as  to  force  a  thing  out  of  its  natural 
shape  ;  to  bruise  by  pressure. 

The  ass  —  crushed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall.  —  Num.  xxii. 

To  crush  grapes  or  apples,  is  to  squeeze  them  till 
bruised  and  broken,  so  that  the  juice  escapes. 
Hence,  to  crush  out,  is  to  force  out  by  pressure. 

2.  To  press  with  violence  ;  to  force  together  into 
a  mass. 

3.  To  overwhelm  by  pressure  ;  to  beat  or  force 
down  by  an  inctunbent  weight,  with  breaking  or 
bruising ;  as,  the  man  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
tree. 
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4.  To  overwhelm  by  power ;  to  subdue ;  to  con- 
quer beyond  resistance  ;  as,  to  crush  one's  enemies  ; 
to  crush  a  rebellion. 

5.  To  oppress  grievously. 

Thou   shall   be  only  oppressed  and   crushed   always.  —  Deut. 
xxviii. 

6.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fine  particles  by  beat- 
ing or  grinding  ;  to  comminute. 

To  crush  a  cup  of  wine  ;  to  master  or  drink  it.  Shak. 

CRUSH,  v.  i.  To  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  by 
external  weight  or  force. 

CRUSH,  n.  A  violent  collision,  or  rushing  together, 
which  breaks  or  bruises  the  bodies ;  or  a  fall  that 
breaks  or  bruises  into  a  confused  mass ;  as,  the  crush 
of  a  large  tree,  or  of  a  building. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

CRUSH'ED,  (krusht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or  squeezed 
so  as  to  break  or  bruise;  overwhelmed  or  subdued 
by  power  ;  broken  or  bruised  by  a  fall ;  grievously 
oppressed  ;  broken  or  bruised  to  powder;  comminu- 

CRUSH'ER,  71.     One  who  crushes.  [ted. 

CRUSH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pressing  or  squeezing  into  a 
mass,  or  until  broken  or  bruised  ;  overwhelming  ; 
subduing  by  force ;  oppressing;  comminuting. 

CRUST,  ji.  |. L.  crusta ;  Fr.  croute :  It.  crosta ;  D.  korst ; 
G.kruste;  W.  crest,  from  credit,  to  parch  or  scorch, 
cres,  a  hardening  by  heat.  But  the  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  shrink,  contract,  harden,  whether  by 
cold  or  heat,  and  it  is  probably  allied  to  crystal, 
freeze,  crisp,  &c.  See  Class  Rd,  No.  19,  33,  73,  76, 
83,  85,  88.] 

1.  An  external  coat  or  covering  of  a  thing,  which 
is  hard  or  harder  than  the  internal  substance  ;  as. 
the  crust  of  bread  ;  the  crust  of  snow  ;  the  crust  of 
dross  ;  the  crust  of  a  pie. 

2.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  collected  on 
the  interior  of  bottles,  &c,  and  consisting  of  tartar 
and  coloring  matter.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

3.  A  piece  of  crust ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

Drydeu.     V 'Estrange. 

4.  A  shell,  as  the  hard   covering  of  a  crab  and 

5.  A  scab.  [some  other  animals. 

6.  The  superficial  substances  of  the  earth  are,  in 
geology,  called  its  crust. 

CRUST,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  hard  case  or  coat ;  to 
spread  over  the  surface  a  substance  harder  than  the 
matter  covered  ;  to  incrust ;  as,  to  crust  a  thing  with 
clay  ;  to  crust  cake  with  sugar ;  crusted  with  bark. 

Jlddison. 
2.  To  cover  with  concretions.  Sicift. 

CRUST,  v.  i.  To  gather  or  contract  into  a  hard  cov- 
ering ;  to  concrete  or  freeze,  as  superficial  matter. 

eRUS-TA'CE-A,  (-she-a,)  71.  pi.  One  of  the  classes  of 
the  Articulata,  or  articulated  animals,  including  lob- 
sters, shrimps,  and  crabs ;  so  called  from  the  crust- 
like shell  with  which  the  body  and  legs  are  covered. 

Dana. 

CRUS-TA'CEAN,  71.  or  a.     See  Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA-CE-OL'O-GY,  71.  [L.  Crustacea,  and  Gr. 
Xoyocj]     The  science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea. 

CRUS-TA-CE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  crus- 
taceology. 

CRUS-TA-CE-OL'O-GIST,  71.  One  versed  in  crusta- 
ceology. 

CRUS-TA'CEOUS,  (krus-ta'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  crustacee, 
from  L.  crusta.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  crust  or  shell ; 
belonging  to  the  Crustacea,  which  see. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

CRUS-TA'CEOUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  having  a 
soft  and  jointed  shell. 

CRUST'A-TED,  a.  Covered  with  a  crust ;  as,  crustated 
basalt.  Encyc. 

CRUST-A'TION,  71.  An  adherent  crust ;  incrustation. 

CRUST'ED,  pp.    Covered  with  a  crust. 

CRUST'1-LY,  ado.  [from  crusty.]  Peevishly  ;  harsh- 
ly ;  morosely. 

CRUST'I-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  crust ;  hardness. 
2.  Peevishness;  moroseness ;  surliness. 

CRUST'ING,  ppr.     Covering  wit);  crust. 

CRUST' Y,  a.  Like  crust ;  of  the  m-ture  of  crust  ;  per- 
taining to  a  hard  covering  ;  hard  ;  as,  a  crusty  coat ; 
a  cntsty  surface  or  substance. 

2.  Peevish  ;  snappish  ;  morose;  surly  ;  a  word  used 
in  familiar  discourse,  but  not  deemed  elegant.  [In  the 
old  writers  Crust  is  used.] 

CRUT,  7i.    The  rough,  shaggv  part  of  oak  bark. 

CRUTCH,  7i.  [It.  croccia,  or  gruccia;  D.  kruk;  G. 
krticke  ;  Sax.  krycka  ;  Dan.  krykke  ;  radically  the  same 
as  crotch  and  crook.] 

1.  A  staff  with  a  curving  cross-piec%  at  the  head, 
to  be  placed  under  the  arm  or  shoulder,  to  support 
the  lame  in  walking. 

2.  Figuratively,  old  age.  Shak. 
CRUTCH,  7j.  t.      To  support  on  crutches;  to  prop  or 

sustain,  with  miserable  helps,  that  which  is  feeble. 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.  Dryden. 

CRUTCH'ED,  pp.  or  a.  {part  pro.  krutcht,  and  adj. 
krutch'ed.)    Supported  with  crutches. 

CRUTCH'ED  FRl'ARS.     See  Crouched  Friars. 

CRUX,  71.     [L.  cruz,  a  cross.] 

Any  thing  that  puzzles,  vexes,  or  tries,  in  the  high- 
est degree.     [Little  used.]  Dr.  Sheridan. 
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CRfj'YS-HAGE,  n.  A  fish  of  tile  shark  kind,  having 
a  triangular  head  and  mouth.       Diet.  ofJVat.  Hist. 

CRY,  ».  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Cried.  It  ought  to  be  Crved. 
[Fr.  crier.  The  Welsh  has  cri,  a  cry,  and  rough, 
raw,  criaw,  to  cry,  clamor,  or  weep  ;  and  crcvu,  to 
cry,  to  crane  ;  both  deduced  by  Owen  from  cro,  a 
combining  cause,  a  principle,  beginning,  or  first  mo- 
tion ;  also,  what  pervades  or  penetrates,  a  cry.  This 
is  the  root  of  create,  or  from  the  same  root.  Cre, 
Owen  deduces  from  rhe,  with  the  prefix  cy;  and  rhe, 
he  renders  a  run  or  swift  motion.  This  is  certainly 
contracted  from  rhed,  a  race,  the  root  of  ride  ;  Owen 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  the  senses  of 
these  words  unite  in  that  of  shooting  forth,  driving 
forward,  or  producing.  There  is  a  class  of  words  a 
little  different  from  the  foregoing,  which  exactly 
give  the  sense  of  cry.  It.  gridure;  Sp.  and  Port,  gri- 
tar ;  Sax.  grwdan ;  Sw.  grata ;  Dan.  grader ;  D  kry- 
ten;  W.  grydiaw,  to  utter  a  rough  sound,  from  rhyd, 
the  Welsh  root  of  cry du,  to  shake  or  tremble,  whence 
cradle.  (W.  crcth,  a  trembling  or  shivering  with  cold, 
from  ere;  also,  constitution,  disposition.)  The  latter 
root,  rhyd,  crydu,  would  give  cri,  rough,  raw,  crude. 
Cry  is  a  contracted  word  ;  but  whether  from  the  for- 
mer or  latter  class  of  roots  may  be  less  obvious  —  pos- 
sibly, all  are  from  one  source.  If  nut,  I  think  cry  is 
from  the  French  crier,  and  this  from  gridare,  gritar.] 

1.  To  utter^i  loud  voice  ;   to  speak,  call,   or  ex- 
claim with  vehemence  ;  in  a  very  general  sejisc. 

2.  To  call  importunately  ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice,  by 
way  of  earnest  request  or  prayer. 

The  people  cried  to  Pliamoli  for  bread.  —Gen.  xli. 
The  people  cried  to  Muses,  and  he  prayed.  —  Num.  xi. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  voice  in  weeping  ;   to  utter  the 
voice  of  sorrow  ;  to  lament. 

But  ye  shall  cry  fur  sorrow  of  heart.  —  Is.  Ixv. 
Esau  cried  with  a  great  and  bitter  cry.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 

Also,  to  weep  or  shed  tears  in  silence  ;   a  popular 
use  of  the  word. 

4.  To  utter  a  loud  sound  in  distress  ;  as,  Heshbon 
shall  cry.     Is.  -xv. 

He  givelh  food  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.  —  Ps.  cxlvii. 

5.  To  exclaim  ;  to  utter  a  loud  voice  ;  with  out. 


6.  To  proclaim;  to  utter  a  loud  voice,  in  giving 
public  notice. 

Go,  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.  — Jer.  ii. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  —  Is.  xl. 

7.  To  bawl ;  to  squall ;  as  a  child. 

8.  To  yelp,*  as  a  dog.  It  may  be  used  for  the  ut- 
tering of  a  loud  voice  by  other  animals. 

To  cry  against ;  to  exclaim,  or  utter  a  loud  voice 
by  way  of  reproof,  threatening,  or  censure. 

Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  and  cry  against  it.  —  Jonah  i. 

To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  scream  ; 
to  clamor 

2.  To  complain  loudly. 

To  cry  out  against ;  to  complain  loudly,  with  a  view 
to  censure  ;  to  blame  ;  to  utter  censure. 

To  cry  to  ;  to  call  on  in  prayer  ;  to  implore. 
GRY,  v.  t.     To  proclaim  ;  to  mime  loudly  and  publicly 
for   giving  notice  ;    as,   to  cry  goods  ;    to  cry  a  lost 
child. 

To  cry  down  ;  to  decry  ;  to  depreciate  by  words  or 
in  writing  ;  to  dispraise  ;  to  condemn. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  relic 
be  under  the  restraints  of  it. 

2.  To  overbear. 

Cry  doion  this  fellow's  insolence.  Shak. 

To  cry  up  ;  to  praise  ;  to  applaud  ;  to  extol  ;  as,  to 
cry  up  a  man's  talents  or  patriotism,  or  a  woman's 
beauty  ;  to  cry  up  the  administration. 

2.  To  raise  the  price  by  proclamation  ;  as,  to  cry 
up  certain  coins.     [JYot  in  use.]  Temple. 

To  cry  off;  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  is  to  publish  inten- 
tions of  marriage. 
CRY,  n. ;  pi.  Cries.     In  a  general  sense,  a  loud  sound 
uttered  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal  ;  applicable  to  the 
voice  of  man  or  beast,  and  articulate  or  inarticulate. 

2.  A  loud  or  vehement  sound,  uttered  in  weeping, 
or  lamentation  ;  it  may  be  a  shriek  or  scream. 


3.  Clamor  ;  outcry  ;  as,  war,  war,  is  the  public  cry. 

And  there  arose  a  great  cry.  —  Acts  xxiii. 

4.  Exclamation  of  triumph,  of  wonder,  or  of  other 
passion. 

5.  Proclamation;  public  notice. 

At  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made.  —  Malt.  xxv. 

6.  The  notices  of  hawkers  of  wares  to  be  sold  in 
the  street  are  called  cries:  as,  the  cries  of  London. 

7.  Acclamation  ;  expression  of  popular  favor. 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee,  Shak. 

8.  A  loud  voice  in  distress,  prayer,  or  request ;  im- 
portunate call. 

He  forgcueUi  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.  —  Ps.  ix. 
There  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.  —  Ex.  xii. 


9.  Public  reports  or  complaints  ;  noise  ;  fame. 

great  — I  will 


Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Go 
down,  ami  see  whether  they  ha' 
to  the  cry  of  it.  — Gen.  xviii. 


:  done  altogether  according 


10.  Bitter  complaints  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

He  looked  for  righteousness,  and  behold  a  cry.  —  Is.  v. 

11.  The  sound  or  voice  of  irrational  animals  ;  ex- 
pression of  joy,  flight,  alarm,  or  want ;  as,  the  cries 
of  fowls,  the  yell  or  yelping  of  dogs,  &c. 

12.  A  pack  of  dogs.  Shale. 
€Rx"AL,  ii.     [W.  cregyr,  a  screamer.] 

The  heron.  Ainsworth. 

CRY'ER,  n.     See  Crier. 

CR'Y'ER,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle, 
an  enemy  to  pigeons,  and  very  swift.      Ainsworth. 

GRAVING,  ppr.  Uttering  a  loud  voice  ;  proclaiming, 
&c. 

^EIlY'ING,  a.  Notorious  ;  common  ;  great ;  as,  a  cry- 
ing sin  or  abuse.  Addison. 

CRY'ING,  n.     Importunate  call  ;  clamor  ;  outcry. 

CRY 'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  xpeoc,  cold,  and  Aifloc,  stone, 
ice-stone.] 

A  fluorid  of  sodium  and  aluminum,  found  in 
Greenlanti,  of  a  pale,  grayish-white,  snow-white,  or 
yellowish-brown.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  a  foliated 
structure.     It  has  a  glistening,  vitreous  luster.  Dane. 

CRY-OPH'O-RUS,  n.*  [Gr.  xpvos,  frost,  and  •bopea, 
to  bear.] 

Frost-bearer  ;  an  instrument  contrived  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  for  freezing  water  bv  its  own  evaporation. 

CRYPT,  n.     [Gr.  Kovzru>,  to  hide.]  [Brandc. 

A  subterranean  cell  or  cave,  especially  under  a 
church,  for  the  interment  of  persons  ;  also,  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  or  oratory, and  the  grave  of  a  martyr. 

CRYP'TIG,         |  a.     [Supra.]      Hidden;    secret;    oc- 

CRYP'TIC-AL,  J      cult.  Watts. 

CRYP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     Secretly. 

CRYP-TO-GA'MI-A,  (  n.       [Gr.  Kpvttroc,   concealed, 

GRYP-TOG'A-MY,     \      and  yiu,c,  marriage.] 

Concealed  fructification.  In  botany,  a  class  of 
plants  whose  stamens  and  pistils  are  not  distinctly 
visible.  Linnojus.     Ed.  Encyc. 

CRYP-TO-Ga'iMI-AN,  1  a.    Pertaining  to  plants  of  the 

CRYP-TO-GArVl'IC,       >      class    Cryptogamta,  includ- 

CRYP-TOG'A-MOUS,  >  ing  ferns,  mosses,  sea- 
weeds, mushrooms,  &c. 

CRYP-TOG'A-MIST,  71.  One  who  is  skilled  in  crj'P" 
togamic  botany  ;  one  who  favors  the  system  of  cryp- 
togamy  in  plants.  Lindley. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHER,  n.  One  who  writes  in  secret 
characters. 

CRYP-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Written  in  secret  char- 
acters or  in  cipher,  or  with  sympathetic  ink. 

CRYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Vuiri-os,  hidden,  and 
j  pa'peo,  to  write.] 

The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters  ;  also, 
secret  characters  or  cipher. 

CRYP-TOL'OGY,7i.    [Gr.  Kp uirroc,  secret,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 
Secret  or  enigmatical  language. 

CRYS'TAL,  n.  [L.  crystullus  ;  Gr.  upwrrnXXos  ;■  Fr. 
eristalj  Sp.  crista!  j  It.  cristaiio  ;  D.kristal;  G.  krys- 
tall ;  W.  crisial,  from  oris,  it  is  said,  a  hard  crust.  It 
is  from  the  same  root  as  crisp,  and  W.  cresu,  to  parch, 
crest,  a  crust,  crasu,  to  roast.  The  Greek,  from 
which  we  have  the  word,  is  composed  of  the  root  of 
upv'is,  frost,  a  contracted  word,  probably  from  the 
root  of  the  Welsh  words,  supra,  and  areXXio,  to  set. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  Welsh  words  is  to  shrink, 
draw,  contract;   a  sense   equally  applicable  to  the 

effects  of  heat  and  cold.    Qu.  Ar.  /*.,  «j  karasa,  Ch. 

ttr-ip  kerash,  to  congeal.     Class  Rd,  Ho.  83,  85.] 

1.  In  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  an  inorganic  body, 
which,  by  the  operation  of  affinity,  has  assumed  the 
form  of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plane  and  smooth  surfaces.  Cleaveland. 

2.  A  factitious  body,  cast  in  glass-houses,  called 
crystal  glass ;  a  species  of  glass,  more  perfect  in  its 
composition  and  manufacture,  than  common  ghiss. 
The  best  kind  is  the  Venice  crystal.  It  is  called  also 
factitious  crystal  or  paste.  Encyc.     JTicholson. 

3.  A  substance  of  any  kind  having  the  form  of  a 

4.  The  glass  of  a  watch-case.  [crystal. 
Rock  crystal,  or  mountain  crystal ;  a  general  name 

for  all  the  transparent  crystals  of  quartz,  particularly 
of  limpid  or  colorless  quartz. 

Iceland  crystal ;  a  variety  of  calcareous  spar,  or 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  brought  from  Iceland. 
It  occurs  in  laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into 
rhombs,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  double  refraction. 

Cleaveland. 
CRYS'TAL,  a.    Consisting  of  crystal,  or  like  crystal ; 
clear;  transparent;  lucid;  pellucid. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads.  Dryden. 

GRYS'TAL-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  crystal. 

Encyc. 
CRYS-TAL'LI-NA,   n.      An   alkaloid   obtained  from 

Indigofera  tinctona,  the  Indigo  plant. 
CRYS'TAL-LLVE,  o.     ("L.  crystallinas ;  Gr.  upvaraX- 

Atync.] 


1.  Consisting  of  crystal ;  as,  a  crystalline  palace. 

8/iuk. 

2.  Resembling  crystal;  pure;  clear;  transparent; 
pellucid  ;  as,  a  crystalline  sky.  Milton. 

Crystalline  heavens ;  in  ancient  astronomy,  two 
spheres  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
the  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  sup- 
posed the  heavens  to  be  solid  and  only  susceptible  of 
a  single  motion.  Barlow. 

Crystalline  humor,  i  alentiform,  pellucid  body,  com- 
Crystalline  lens  ;  ,  posed  of  a  very  white,  trans- 
parent, firm  substance,  inclosed  in  a  membranous 
capsule,  and  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  It  is  some- 
what convex,  and  serves  to  transmit  and  refract  the 
rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  humor.    Encyc.     Hooper. 

CRYS'TAL-LITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  whinstone, 
cooled  slowly  after  fusion.  Hall.     Thomson. 

CRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.  [from  crystallize.']  That 
ftiiv  be  crystallized  ;  that  may  form  or  be  formed  into 
crrstals.  Claviirero.     Lavoisier. 

CllYS-TAL-LI-ZX'TION,  ti.  [from  crystallize.]  The 
act  or  process  by  which  the  parts  of  a  solid  body, 
separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  fluid  or  by  fusion, 
again  coalesce  or  unite,  and  furmasolid  body.  If  the 
process  is  slow  and  undisturbed,  the  particles  assume 
a  regular  arrangement,  each  substance  taking  a  de- 
terminate and  regular  form,  according  to  its  natural 
laws  ;  but  if  the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the 
substance  takes  an  irregular  form.  This  process  is 
the  effect  of  refrigeration  or  evaporation. 

Lavoisier.     Kirwan. 
2.  The  mass  or  body  formed  by  the  process  of  crys- 
tallizing. Woodward. 

GRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  form  crystals. 
Common  salt  is  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 
water. 

GRYS'TAL-LIZE,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  crys- 
tal ,  to  unite,  as  the  separate  particles  of  a  substance, 
and  form  a  determinate  and  regular  solid. 

Each  species  of  sail  aystattizes  in  a  peculiar  form.  LauoisUr. 

GRYS'TAL-LTZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Formed  into  crystals. 

CRYS'TAL-LlZ-ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  crystallize  ; 
forming  or  uniting  in  crystals. 

CRYS-TAL-LOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Infra.]  One  who 
describes  crystals,  or  the  manner  of  their  formation. 

CRYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'IC,  j  a.       Pertaining    to 

GRYS-TAL-LO-GRAPII'IC-AL,  |      crystallography. 

CRYS-TAL-LO-GitAPH'IC-AL-LY.adi).  Ill  the  man- 
ner of  crystallography. 

CRYS-TALLOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [crystal,  as  above,  and 
ypadin,  description.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystallization,  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  the  process,  and  the  forms  and 
structure  of  crystals. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystallization. 
CTE-NOID'I-ANS,  (te-noid'-)  n.pl.    [Gr.  .mj,  comb, 

and  £(<!/{,  form.]     The  third  order  of  fishes,  estah- 
lishec?  by  Agassiz,  characterized  thus  :  skin  covered 
with  jagged,  pectinated,  unenameled  scales. 
CUB,   a.      [Allied  perhaps  to  Ir.   caobh,  a  branch,-  a 
shoot.     But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.] 

1.  The  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  as  of  the  bear 
and  the  fox  ;  a  puppy  ;  a  whelp.  Waller  uses  the 
word  for  the  young  of  the  whale. 

2.  A  young  boy  or  girl,  in  contempt.  Shak. 
GUB,  ti.     A  stall  for  cattle.     [JVot  in  icse.] 

GUB,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth  a  cub,  or  cubs.  In  con- 
tempt, to  bring  forth  young,  as  a  woman.      Dryden. 

GUB,  v.  t.     To  shut  up  or  confine.     [Not  in  use.] 

Burton. 

GU-BA'TION,  ti.     [L.  cubatio,  from  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 
The  act  of  lying  down  ;  a  reclining.  Diet. 

GO'BA-TO-RY,  a.  Lying  down  ;  reclining;  incum- 
bent. .Diet. 

GO'BA-TCRE,  ti.  [from  cube.]  The  finding  exactly 
the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body.  Brandc. 

GUB'B£D,  (kubd,)  pp.  Brought  forth;  shut  up  ;  con- 
fined,    fused  of  beasts.] 

CUB'BING,  ppr.  Bringing  forth,  as  beasts;  shutting 
up  in  a  stall. 

GUB'-DRAWN,  a.  Drawn  or  sucked  by  cubs,  applied 
by  Shakspeare  to  the  bear. 

GCBE,  ».*  [Gr.  Kolio<, ;  L.  cnbus,  a  die  or  cube  ;  Fr. 
cube;  It.  cubo;  Sp.  cubo ;  Pott.  cubo.  In  the  two  latter 
languages,  it  signifies  also  a  pail  or  tub,  and  in  Port,  the 
nave  of  a  wheel.  W.  cub,  a  bundle,  heap,  or  aggre- 
gate, a  cube ;  Ch.  Spy,  to  square,  to  form  into  a  cune  ; 
NOip,  the  game  of  dice,  Gr.  Kvfteia.  It  seems  to  be 
allied  to  L.  cubo,  to  set  or  throw  down,  and  to  signify 
that  which  is  set  or  laid,  a  solid  mass.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  regular  solid  body,  with  six  equal 
square  sides,  anil  containing  equal  angles. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied 
into  itself,  and  that  product  multiplied  into  the  same 
number  ;  or  it  is  formed  by  multiplying  any  number 
twice  by  itself;  as  4  x4  =  16,  and  Id  X4  "=  (A.  the 
cube  of  4. 

The  law  of  the  planets  is,  that  the  squares  of  the  limes  of  tr?ir 
revolutions  are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances. 

Cube  root,  is  the  number  or  quantity,  which,  mul- 
tiplied into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product,  produces 
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the  cube  ;  or  which,  twice  multiplied  into  itself,  pro- 
duces the  number  of  which  it  is  the  root ;  thus, 
3  is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27,  for  3x3  =  9,  and 
3  x  9  =  27. 

CUBE,  v.  t.  To  raise  to  the  third  power,  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  into  itself  twice. 

GOBE-oRE,  n.  An  ore  of  a  green  color,  consistingof 
arsenic  acid  and  iron. 

5,   ,  , 

GO'BEB,  n.     [Ar.  .XjIaSE?  kababan;  Indian  kebaba. 

Class  Gb,  No.  45.     Sp.  cubeba.] 

The  small,  spicy  berry  of  the  Piper  cubeba,  from  Ja- 
va, and  tile  other  East  India  isles.  It  was  formerly 
called, from  its  short  steins,  Piper  caudatum,  or  tailed 
pepper.  It  resembles  a  grain  of  pepper,  hut  is  some- 
what longer.  In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  it 
is  far  inferior  to  pepper.  Coze.    Encyc. 

f'fj'iilp'  AT    i  a'    t^.  cubicus,  from  cubits.    See  Cube.] 

Having  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube  ;  that  may 

be  or  is  contained  within  a  cube.    A  cubic  foot  of 

water  is  the  water  that  may  be  contained  within  six 

equal  sides,  each  a  foot  square.    . 

Cubic  ctjuation ;  in  algebra,  an  equation  in  which 
the  highest  or  only  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  cube.  Barlow. 

Cubic  number,  is  a  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing af  number  into  itself,  and  that  product  by  the 
same  number;  or  it  is  the  number  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  a  square  number  by  its  root.    [See 

ClIHE.] 

efj'Bie-AL-LY,  arlv.     In  a  cubical  method. 
eu'BIG-AL-NESS,  ?!.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 
CU-B1CU-LAR,  a.     [L.  cubiculum.]  [cubical. 

Belonging  to  a  chamber. 
eU-Bie'UVL'A-RY,  a.     [L.  cubiculum,  a  bedroom.] 
Fitted' for  the  posture  of  lying  down.  [Little  used.'] 

Brown. 
Cu'BI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cube.    Coxe. 
CO'BIT,  n.    [L  cubitus,  the  elbow  ;  Gr.  tcvfltron  ;  prob- 
ably allied  to  L.  cubo,  and  signifying  a  turn  or  corner.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  fore  arm;  the  ulna,  a  hone  of 
the  arm  from  tile  elbow  to  the  wrist.    Coxe.  Encyc. 

2.  In  mensuration,  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The 
cubit,  among  the  ancients,  was  of  a  different  length 
among  different  nations.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  states  the 
Raman  cubit  at  seventeen  inches  and  four  tenths  ; 
the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  little  less  than  twen- 
ty-two inches  j  and  the  English  cubit  at  eighteen 
inches.  Encyc. 

€G'BLT-AL,  a.     Of  the  length  or  measure  of  a  cubit. 

Brown. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna  ;   as,  the  cubital 
nerve  ;  cubital  artery  ;  cubital  muscle.     Hooper.   Coxe. 

CfJ'BfT-ED,  a.     Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

eUB'LESS,  a.     Having  no  cubs.  [Sheldon. 

CCBO-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  Presenting"  the  two 
forms,  a  cube  and  a  dodecahedron.  Clett.vcland. 

efj'BOID,  a.     Having  nearly  the  form  of  a  cube. 

eU-BOID'AL,  a.     [Gr.  koISoc,  cube,  and  etSos,  form.] 
Nedrlv  in  the  shape  of  a  cube  ;    as,  the  cuboidal 
hone  of'the  foot.  Walsh. 

€U'BO-0€-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.     [cube  and  octahedral] 
Presenting  a  combination  of  the  two  forms,  a  cube 
and  an  octahedron.  Cleaveland. 

CUCK'ING-STOOL,  n.  [Qu.  from  choke.]  A  duck- 
ing-stool ;  an  engine  for  punishing  scolds  and  refrac- 
tory women  ;  also  brewers  and  bakers  ;  called,  also, 
a  tumbrel  and  a  trebuclut.  The  culprit  was  seated  on 
the  stool,  and  thirs  immersed  in  water. 

Old  Eng.  Law. 

CUCK'OLD,  n.  [Chaucer,  cokewold.  The  first  sylla- 
ble is  Fr.  cocu,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  syllable 
of  coucou,  cuckoo  ;  W.  cog;  Siv,  gok  ;  Dan.  giSg. 
The  Dutch  call  a  cuckold  hoorndraager,  a  horn- 
wearer  ;  and  the  Germans,  hahnrei,  from  hahn ,  a  cock ; 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  cornudo,  Ital.  cornuto, 
horned  ;  Fr.  cornard,  (obs.)  See  Spelman's  Glossa- 
ry, voc.  Jirga.] 

A  man  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed  ;  the  hus- 
band of  an  adulteress.  Swift. 

CUCK'OLD,  v.  t.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  crim- 
inal conversation  with  his  wife ;  applied  to  the  se- 
ducer. Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  husband  a  cuckold  by  criminal  con- 
versation with  another  man  ;  applied  to  the  wife.  „ 

Drt/den. 

eUCK'OLD-ED,  pp.  Made  a  cuckold  by  criminal 
conversation 

€UCK'OL-DOM,  n.  The  act  of  adultery;  the  state 
of  a  cuckold.  Johnson      Dnjdcn. 

€UCK'OLD-LY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuck- 
old ;  mean  ;  sneaking.  *    Shak. 

GUCK'OLD-MAK-ER,  ti.  One  who  has  criminal  con- 
versation with  another  man's  wife  ;  one  who  makes 
a  cuckold.  Dryden. 

eUCk'oO,  (konk'oo,)  n.    [L.  cuculus :  Gr.  »roim><  ;  Fr. 

coucou  ;   Arm.  coucouq ;   Sax.  gear- :  Dan.  giog  ;  Sw. 

gok  :  W  cog;   D.kockoek;   G.  kuckuck;   Sp.  cuco  or 

cuciiUo  j  it.  cuculo.    See  Gawk.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Cuculus,  whose  name  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  called  from  its  note.  The  note  is  a  call 
to  love,  and  continued  only  during  the  amorous  sea- 
son. It  is  said  tiie  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  a  nest 
formed  by  another  bird,  by  which  they  are  hatched. 

CJJCK'OO-BUD,  n.    The  plant  crowfoot  or  buttercup. 

Sltak. 

enCK'OO-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Car- 
damine  or  Lady's  Smock. 

GUCK'OO-LTKE,  (kook'oo-)  a.     Like  the  cuckoo. 

CljCK'OO-PINT,  n.     A  plant,  of  the  genus  Arum. 

ei'CK'OO-SPrT,  )   n.       A     dew    or    exudation 

CfJCK'OO-SPlT-TLE,  \  found  on  plants,  especially 
about  the  joints  of  lavender  and  rosemary.    Brown. 

Or  a  froth  or  spume  found  on  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  as  on  white  field-lychnis  or  catchfly,  called, 
sometimes,  spatling-poppy.  Encyc. 

OUCaUlsAN,  n.     [Fr.  coquinc.] 

A  vile,  lewd  woman.     [Not  in  use.]     B.  Jonson.% 

Cu'CUL-LATE,      I  a.     [L.  cucullatiis,  from  cucullus, 

Cu'CUL  LA-TED,  )      a  hood,  a  cowl.] 

1.  Hooded  ;  cowled  ;  covered  as  with  a  hood. 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  resemblance  of  a  hood  ;  or 
wide  at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a  point  below,  in  shape 
of  a  conical  roll  of  paper  ;  as,  a  cucullate  leaf. 

CO'CUM-BER,  n.  [Fr.  coucombre,  or  concojnbrc,  from 
L.  cucu/ncr  or  cucumis  ;  Sp.  cohombro  ;  D.  kotnmonuner ; 
Ir.  cucamhar.] 

The  name  of  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
Cucumis.  The  flower  is  yellow  and  bell-shaped  ;  and 
the  stalks  are  long,  slender,  and  trailing  on  the 
ground,  or  climbing  by  their  claspers. 

€U'€UR-B1T,      )n.      [L.  cucurbitu,  a  gourd;  It.  id. ; 

Cu'CUR  BITE,  j  Fr.  cucurbite  ;  from  L.  curvitas.] 
A  chemical  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  shallow,  with  a  wide  mouth.  It 
may  be  made  of  copper,  glass,  tin,  or  stone  ware,  and 
is  used  in  distillation.  This  vessel,  with  its  head  or 
cover,  constitutes  the  alembic. 

GU-CUR-BI-TA'CEOUS,  a.  Resembling  a  gourd  ;  as, 
cucurbitaecous  plants,  such  as  the  melon  and  pump- 
kin or  pompion.  Milne.     Martyn. 

CU-CUR'Bl-TIVE,  a.  A  word  applied  to  small  worms 
shaped  like  the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

CUD,  n.  [As  this  word  is  often  vulgarly  pronounced 
quid.,  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  D.  kaauwd, 
grkaauwd,  chewed,  from  kaauicen,  to  chew,  Arm. 
chaguein,  Sax.  ceowan.     See  Chew  and  Jaw.] 

1.  The  food  which  ruminating  animals  chew  at 
leisure,  when  not  grazing  or  eating  ;  or  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  brought  from  the  first  stomach  and 
chewed  at  once. 

2.  A  portion  of  tobacco  held  in  the  mouth  and 
chewed. 

3.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  or  throat  of  a  beast 
that  chews  the  cud.  Encyc. 

CUD'BEaR,  ?!.  [A  corruption  of  Cuthbert,  with  a 
French  pronunciation,  so  called  after  a  man  of  this 
name,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.] 

A  plant,  the  Leeanora  Tatarca,  of  the  order  of  Li- 
chens, much  employed  in  dyeing.  It  gives  a  purple 
color. 

CUD'DEN,  )  n.     A  clown  ;  a  low  rustic  ;  a  dolt.  [Not 

CUD'DY,      ]      used.]  Dryden. 

CUD'DLE,  v.  i.    [Arm.  cuddyo  ;  W.  cuziaw,  to  hide,  to 

lurk,  to  cover  or  keep  out  of  sight ;  Sax.  cudele,  the 

cuttle-fish.      Q.U.  hide  and  cheat.      See  Class  Gd,  No. 

26,  30,  31,  38.] 

To  retire  from  sight ;  to  lie  close  or  snug  ;  to  squat. 

Prior. 

CUD'DLE,  v.  t.     To  hug  ;  to  fondle.  Forby.  Holloway. 

eiJD'DY,  7i.  A  small  cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a  lighter 
or  boat.     Totten.     Hence, 

2.  A  very  small  apartment. 

3.  The  cole-fish. 

CUD'GEL,  n.  [W.  cogel ;  from  cog,  a  mass,  lump,  or 
short  piece  of  wood.  .The  Scot,  cud,  Tent,  kodde, 
kuilsc,  is  a  different  word  ;  dgin  English  being  gen- 
erally from  g,  as  in  pledge,  bridge,  &x.] 

A  short,  thick  stick  of  wood,  such  as  may  be  used 
by  the  hand  in  beating.  It  differs  strictly  from  a 
club,  which  is  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other.  It 
is  shorter  than  a  pole,  and  thicker  than  a  rod 

Dryden.     Locke. 
To  cross  the  cudgels ;   to  forbear  the  contest  ;    a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players, 
who  lav  one  cudgel  over  another.  Johnson. 

CUD'GEL,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  a  cudgel  or  thick  stick. 

Swift. 
2.  To  beat  in  general.  Shak. 

€UD'GEL-.KD,  pp.    Beaten  with  a  cudgel. 
eOb'GEL-ER,  7i.     One  who  beats  with  a  cudgel. 
CUD'GEL-ING,   ppr.     Beating  with  a  cudgel. 
CUD'GEL-PROOF,  a.     Able  to  resist  a  cudgel ;  not 

to  be  hurt  bv  beating.  Hadibras. 

CUD'LE,  (kuii'l,)  71.     [Ctu.  Scot,  cuddle.] 

A  small  sea-fish.  Carew. 

CUD'WEED,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Gnaphalium  ; 
called,  also,  everlasting,  goldylocks,  or  eternal  flower, 
of  many  species.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
retaining  their  beauty  for  years,  if  gathered  in  dry 
weather.  Encyc. 

€OE,  (ku,)  7i.    [Fr.  queue;  L.  cauda;  It.  and  Sp.  coda,] 
1.  The  tail ;  the  end  of  a  thing  ;   as  the  long  curl 
of  a  wig,  or  a  long  roll  of  hair. 
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2.  The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which  a  player,  who  I 
is  to  answer,  catches  and  regards  as  an  intimation  to  : 
begin.  A  hint  given  to  an  actor  on  the  stage,  what  ' 
or  when  to  speak.                             Johnson.     Encyc. 

3.  A  hint ;  an  intimation  ;  a  short  direction. 

4.  The  part  which  any  man  is  to  play  in  his  turn.  I 

Were  il  my  cue  to  fig-lit.  Shak. 

5.  Humor  ;  turn  or  temper  of  mind.     [  Vulgar.] 

6.  A  farthing,  or  farthing's  worth.  Beaum. 

7.  The  straight  rod,  used  in  playing  billiards. 
€UER'PO,  (kwer'po,)  71.    [Sp.  cuerpo,  L.  corpus,  body.] 

To  be  in  cuerpo,  or  to  walk  in  cuerpo,  are  Spanish 
phrases  for  being  without  a  cloak  or  upper  garment 
or  without  the  formalities  of  a  full  dress,  so  that  the 
shape  of  the  body  is  exposed.  Encyc. 

Hence,  to  be  in  cuerpo,  also  denotes  to  be  naked  or 
unprotected;  as,  exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage. 

Hadibras. 

CUFF,  71.     [Pers.  lis  kafa,  a  blow  ;  Ch.  IpJ,  id. ;  Ar. 

l_J!.s[j  nakafa,  to  strike  ;  Heb.  t)p2,  to  strike  off,  to 
sever  by  striking,  to  kill.  The  French  coup  coin- 
cides with  cuff  in  elements,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  It.  colpo,~L.colaphus.  Cuff',  however, 
agrees  with  the  Gr.  kojt-,-u.]  • 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  stroke  ;  a  box. 

2.  It  is  used  of  fowls  that  fight  with  their  tnlons. 
To  be  atftsty-atffs;  to  fight  with  blows  of  the  fist. 

CUFF,  0.  t.     To  strike  with  the  fist,  as  a  man  ;    or 

with  talons  or  wings,  as  a  fowl.   Congreve.  Dryden. 
GUFF,  11.  i.     To  fight ;  to  scuffle.  Dryden. 

GUFF,  71.     [This  word   probably   signifies   a   fold   or 

doubling  ;  Ar.  C_^l£=>  kaufa,  to  double  the  border 
and  sew  together;  Ch.  tJO,  to  bend;  Heb.  E123 ;  Gr. 
kvtttoi  ;  Low  L.  cippus.     Class  Gb,  No.  G5, 18,  75.] 

The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  ;  the  part  of  a  sleeve 
turned  back  from  the  hand.  Arbuthnot. 

€UFF'£D,  (kufi,)  pp.     Struck  with  the  fist. 

GUFF'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  the  fist. 

CU'FIC,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  older  characters 
of  the  Arabic  language,  used  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed,and  about  three  centuries  after,  when  those 
now  in  use  were  invented.  Encyc.  Jim. 

CU1  BO'NO,  (ki-bo'no,)  [L.]  For  whose  benefit, 
(cut  est  bono  ?) 

CUIN'AGE,  (kwin'aje,)  71.  The  stamping  of  pigs  of 
tin,  by  the  proper  officer,  with  the  arms  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall ;  corrupted  from  coinatre.     McCulhch. 

CUI-RASS',  (kwe-ras',)  71.*  [Fr.  cuirasse;  It.  coraiza; 
Sp.  coraia ;  Port,  coaraca  ;  W.  euros.  Ou.  from  cor, 
the  heart ;  or  from  Fr.  cuir,  L.  coriitm,  leather.] 

A  breastplate  ;  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  made 
of  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  and  covering  the 
body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle.  Encyc. 

€UJ-RAS-SIeR',  (kwS-ras-seer',)  n.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cuirass,  or  breastplate.  Milton. 

€UISH,  (kwis,)  71.  [Fr.  cuisse,  the  thigh  or  leg  ;  W 
coes ;  Ir.  cos.] 

Defensive  armor  for  the  thighs.     Shak.     Driven. 
CUl'-S'tNE',  (kwe-zeen',)  71.     [Fr.]     The  cooking  de- 
partment ;  cookery. 

GUL'DEE,  71.     [L.  cultores  Dei,  worshipers  of  God.] 
A  monkish  priest,  remarkable  for  religious  duties. 
The  Cuhlees  formerly  inhabited  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  Encyc 

CUL-DE-SAC,  [Fr.]  Literally,  the  bottom  of  a  bag, 
and  figuratively,  a  street  which  is  not  open  at  both 
ends.  Bouuier. 

eUL'ER-AGE,?i.     [Fr.  cut.] 

Another  name  of  the  Arse-smart. 

GU-LIC'I-FORM,  (ku-Iis'e-form,)  a.     [L.  culex,  a  gnat 
or  flea,  and  forma,  form.] 
Of  the  form  or  shape  of  a  flea  ;  resembling  a  flea. 

CfJ'LI-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  ctdinarius,  from  culina,  a  kitch- 
en, W.  cyl.     See  Kiln.] 

Relating  to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ; 
used  in  kitchens  ;  as,  a  culinary  fire  ;  a  culinary  ves- 
sel ;  culinary  herbs.  JYeic'ton. 

GULL,  ii.  t.  [Q.U.  Fr.  cueillir,  It.  cogliere,  to  gather; 
Norm,  culhir ;  It.  scegliere.  To  cull  is  rather  to  sep- 
arate, or  to  take.] 

To  pick  out ;  to  separate  one  or  more  things  from 
others  ;  to  select  from  many  ;  as,  to  cull  flowers  ;  to 
cull  hoops  and  staves  for  market. 

Pope.     Prior.     Laws  of  Conn. 

€ULL'i?D,  pp.     Picked  out ;  selected  from  many. 

€UL'LEN-DER,  77.  A  strainer.  This,  which  is  the 
more  regular  spelling,  is  now  used  in  some  standard 
English  works.     [See  Colander.] 

GULL'ER,  7t.     One  who  picks  or  chooses  from  many. 
2.  An  inspector  who  selects  merchantable  hoops 
and  staves  for  market.        Laws  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

CUL'LET,  71.  Broken  glass, to  be  melted  over.  Brande. 

€UL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  cullii.]  Credulity  ;  easi- 
ness of  being  gulled.      [JYol  elegant.]  Swift. 

GULL'ING,  ppr.     Selecting  ;  choosing  from  many. 

GULI.'ING,  11.  Any  thing  separated  or  selected  from 
a  mass  ;  refuse.  Drayton. 

GULL'ION,  (kul'yun,)  71.     [It.  coglione.] 
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1.  A  menu  wretch.  If  from  cully,  one  easily  de- 
ceived ;  a  dupe.  Dryden. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root ;  Orchis.     [L.  coleus.] 
CULL'ION-LY,  a.     Mean;    base.      [A  bud  ward,  and 

not  used.]  Shah. 

CUXj'LIS,  n.     [Fr.  coulis,  from  coitler,  to  strain.] 

1.  Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained.      Beaum.  and  b"l. 

2.  A  kind  of  jelly.  Marston. 
eUlj'LY,n.     [See  the  verb.]    A  person  who  is  meanly 

deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by  a  sharper, 
jilt,  or  strumpet ;  a  mean  dupe.  Hudibras. 

CUL'LY,  v.  I     [D.  kullen,  to  cheat,  to  gall.] 

To  deceive  ,  to  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on ;  to  jilt. 
CUL'LY-ING,  ppr.     Deceiving;  tricking. 
EUL'LY-ISM,  n.    The  state  of  a  cully. 

[Cu%  and  its  derivatives  are  not  elegant  words.] 

CULM,  n.     [L.  cubitus ;  Ir.  colbh;  VV.  colon,  a  stalk  or 

stem;  L.  caulis ;  D.  kool.     See  Uuill  and   Haulm.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  corn  and  grasses, 
usually  jointed  and  hollow,  and  supporting  the  leaves 
and  fructification.  Martyn. 

2.  The  straw  or  dry  stalks  of  corn  and  grasses. 

3.  Anthracite  coal ;  a  species  of  fossil  coal,  found 
in  small  masses,  not  adhering  when  heated,  difficult 
to  be  igniled,  and  burning  with  little  flame,  but 
yielding  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Nicholson.    Journ.  of  Science. 

4.  Comminuted  anthracite  coal.  Gilbert. 
CUL'ME.V,  «.     [L-J     Top;  summit. 
CUL-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  admus,  a  stalk,  and  fero, 

to  bear.] 

1.  Bearing    culms.      Culmifcrous    plants    have    a 
"smooth,  jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  wrapped 

about  at  each  joint  with  single,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  seeds  contained  in  chaffy 
husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 

Milne.     Quincy. 

2.  Abounding  in  culm  or  glance  coal.        Sedgwick. 

3.  Containing  culm. 

CUL'MIN-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  oilmen,  a  top  or  ridge.] 
To  be  vertical ;  to  come  or  be  in  the  meridian  ;  to 
be  in  the  highest  point  of  altitude  ;  as  a  planet. 

Milton. 

CUL'MIN-ATE,  a.  Growing  upward,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  lateral  growth  ;  a  term  applied  by 
Dana  to  the  growth  of  corals. 

CUL'MIN-A-TING,  jipr.  or  a.  Being  at  the  meridian  ; 
having  its  highest  elevation. 

CUL-MIN-A'TION,   n.     The    transit  of   a   heavenly 
body    over  the    meridian,  or   highest  point  of  alti- 
tude for  the  day.  Barlow. 
2.  Top  ;  crown. 

Cl/L-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Culpable.]  Blamable- 
ness  ;  culpableness. 

Cl'L'PA-RLE,  a,  [Low  L.  culpabilis  ;  Fr.  coupablc  ; 
It.  colpabile :  from  L.  culpa,  a  fault  ;  W.  cwl,  a  fault, 
a  flagging,  a  drooping,  Wke  fault,  {com  fail.] 

1.  Blauiable  ;  deserving  censure,  as  the  person 
who  has  done  wrong,  or  the  act,  conduct,  or  negli- 
gence of  the  person.  We  say,  the  man  is  adpablc, 
or  voluntary  ignorance  is  culpable. 

2.  Sinful ;  criminal  ;  immoral  ;  faulty.  But  gener- 
ally, culpable  is  applied  to  acts  less  atrocious  than 
crimes. 

3.  Guilty  of;  as,  culpable  of  a  crime.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

CUL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Blamableness ;  guilt;  the 
quality  of  deserving  blame. 

CUL'PA-BLY,  adv.  Blamably  ;  in  a  faulty  manner; 
in  a  manner  to  merit  censure. 

CUL'PRIT,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  formed  from  oil,  fir 
culpable,  and  prit,  ready  ;  certain  abbreviations  used 
by  the  clerks  in  noting  the  arraignment  of  criminals  ; 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  the  king  is  ready  to  prove 
him  so.]  Btaclcstone. 

1.  A  person  arraigned  in  court  for  a  crime. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  crime ;  a  criminal. 
CUL'TER,  n.    [L.]    A  colter ;  which  see. 
CUL-TI-ROS'TRAL,  a.     [L.  culter,  a  colter,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.] 

Having  a  bill  shaped  like  the  colter  of  a  plow,  or 
like  a  knife,  as  the  heron.  Partington. 

CUL'TI-VA-BLE,  a.  [See  Cultivate.]  Capable  of 
being  tilled  or  cultivated.        , 

Med.  Rcpos.     Edwards's  W.  Ind. 
€UL-TI-VA'TA-BLE,  a.     Cultivable.         Edwards. 
€UL'TI-VATE,   n.   t.     [Fr.   culther ;    Sp.    and   Port. 
cultiuar  :  It.  cultivare :  from  L.  colo,  cultus,  to  till,  to 
dwelh] 

1.  To  till  ;  to  prepare  for  crops-;  to  manure,  plow, 
dress,  sow,  and  reap  ;  to  labor  or  manage  and  im- 
prove in  husbandry ;  as,  to  cultivate  land  ;  to  cultivate 
a  farm.  Sinclair. 

2.  To  improve  by  labor  or  study  ;  to  advance  the 
growth  of;  to  refine  and  improve  by  correction  of 
faults,  and  enlargement  of  powers  or  good  quali- 
ties ;  as,  to  cultivate  talents ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
poetry. 

3.  To  study  ;  to  labor  to  improve  or  advance  ;  as, 
to  cultivate  philosophy  ;  to  cultivate  the  mind. 

4.  To  cherish  ;  to  foster  ;  to  labor  to  promote  and 
increase  ;  as,  to  cultivate  the  love  of  excellence  ;  to 
cultivate  gracious  affections. 
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5.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate,  or  to  labor  to  make 
better;  to  correct;  to  civilize;  as,  to  cultivate  the 
wild  .savage. 

6.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage  ;  as,  to  cultivate 
corn  or  grass.  Sinclair. 

CUL'TI-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Tilled  ;  improved  in  ex- 
cellence or  condition  ;  corrected  and  enlarged  ; 
cherished  ;  meliorated  ;  civilized  ;  produced  by  til- 
lage. 

CUL'TI-VA-TING,  ppr.  Tilling  ;  preparing  for  crops  ; 
improving  in  worth  or  good  qualities;  meliorating; 
enlarging;  correcting;  fostering;  civilizing;  produ- 
cing by  tillage. 

CUL-TI-VA'TION,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  tilling 
and  preparing  for  crops  ;  husbandry  ;  the  manage- 
ment of  land.  Land  is  often  made  better  by  cultiva- 
tion. Ten  acres  under  good  cultivation  will  produce 
more  than  twenty  when  badly  tilled. 

2.  Study,  care,  and  practice  directed  to  improve- 
ment, correction,  enlargement,  or  increase  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  means  of  improvement ;  as,  men 
may  grow  wiser  by  the  cultivation  of  talents ;  they 
may  grow  better  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  of 
virtue,  and  of  piety. 

3.  The  producing  by  tillage  ;  as,  the  cultivation  of 
corn  or  grass. 

CUL'Tl-VA-TOR,  n.  One  who  tills,  or  prepares  land 
for  crops  ;  one  who  manages  alarm,  or  carries  on  the 
operations  of  husbandry  in  general  ;  a  farmer  ;  a 
husbandman  ;  an  agriculturist. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  labors  to  improve,  to  pro- 
mote, and  advance  in  good  qualities,  or  in  growth. 

3.  A  kind  of  harrow. 

CUL'TRATE,       I  a.      [L.    cultralus,    from    culter,    a 
CUL'TRA-TED,  j      knife.] 

Sharp-edged  and  pointed  ;  shaped   like  a  pruning- 
knife  ;  ss,  the  beak  of  a  bird  is  convex  and  cult  rated. 
Encifc.  art.  Corvus.     Loudon. 
eUL'TLJSI?,  rkuit'yur,)  n.    [L.  cultura,  from  colo.  See 
Cultivate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tilling  and  preparing  the  earth  for 
crops  ;  cultivation  ;  the  application  of  labor  or  other 
means  of  improvement. 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.  Pope. 

2.  The  application  of  labor,  or  other  means,  to  im- 
prove good  qualities  in,  or  growth  ;  as,  the  culture  of 
the  mind  ;  the  culture  of  virtue. 

3.  The  application  of  labor,  or  other  means,  in  pro- 
ducing ;  as,  the  culture  of  corn  or  grass. 

4.  Any  labor  or  means  employed  for  improvement, 
correction,  or  growth. 

CUL'TIJRE,  i).  t.     To  cultivate.  Thomson. 

€UL'TI.TR-£D,  pp.     Cultivated. 

CUL'TLTRE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  culture. 

CUL'TlTR-ING,  ppr.     Cultivating. 

eUL'Tt[R-IST,  n.     A  cultivator. 

CUL'VER,  n.  [Sax.  cidfer,  culfra;  Ann.  colm  ;  L.  co- 
lumba.] 

A  pigeon,  or  wood-pigeon.  Thomson. 

CUL'VER-HOUSE,  re.     A  dove-cote.  Hurmar. 

etIL'VER-IN,  n.  [Fr.  cou/cuvrinc  ;  It.  colubrina ;  Sp. 
culcbrina:  from  L.  colubrinus,  from  coluber,  a  ser- 
pent.] 

A  long,  slender  piece  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  serv- 
ing to  carrv  a  ball  to  a  great  distance.  Encyc. 

CUL'VER-KeY,  (-ke,)  n.  A  plant,  or  flower.    Walton. 

CUL'VERT,  n.  A  passage  under  a  road  or  canal,  cov- 
ered with  a  bridge ;  an  arched  drain  for  the  passage 
of  water.  Ct/c. 

CUL  VER-TAIL,  n.  [culver  and  tail.]  Dovetail,  in 
joinery  and  carpentry. 

CUL'VER  TAILED,  (-tald,)  a.  United  or  fastened, 
as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dovetailed  joint ;  a  term 
used  by  shipwrights.  Encyc. 

CUM'BENT,  a.     [L.  cumbo.] 
Lying  down. 

CUM'BER,  v.  t.  [Dan.  kummer,  distress,  encumbrance, 
grief;  D.  kommeren  ;  G.  kiimmern,  to  arrest,  to  con- 
cern, to  trouble,  to  grieve  ;  Fr.  encombrcr,  to  encum- 
ber.] 

1.  To  load,  or  crowd. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  arguments  cumbers  the  memory  to  no  pur- 
pose. Locke. 

9.  To  check,  stop,  or  retard,  as  by  a  load  or  weight ; 
V.  i  make  motion  difficult ;  to  obstruct. 

Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight, 

Ant!  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  tlighl  ?  Dryden. 

b.  To  per-plex  or  embarrass  ;  to  distract  or  trouble. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.  —  Luke  x. 
4.  To  trouble  ;  to  be  troublesome  to  ;  to  cause 
trouble  or  obstruction  in,  as  any  thing  useless. 
Thus,  brambles  cumber  a  garden  or  field.  [See 
Encumber,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 
CUM'BER,  n.  Hinderance  ;  obstruction  ;  burdensome- 
ness ;  embarrassment ;  disturbance ;  distress. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring.    Spenser. 
[This  word  is  now  scarcely  used.] 
CUM'BER-KD,  pp.     Loaded;  crowded. 
CUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Loading  ;  crowding;  obstructing. 
CUM'BER-SOME,    a.      Troublesome  ;    burdensome  ; 
embarrassing  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  cumbersome  obedience. 

Sidney. 
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2.  Unwieldy  ;  unmanageable  ;  not  easily  borne  or 
managed  ;  as,  a  cumbersome  load  ;  a  cumbersome  ma 
chine. 

CUiM'BER-SOME-LY,  ailv.  In  a  manner  to  encum- 
ber. Shrrioootl. 

CUM'BER-POME-NESS,  n.  Burdensomeness ;  the 
quality  of  being  cumbersome  and  troublesome. 

CUM'BRANCE,  n.  That  which  obstructs,  retards,  or 
renders  motion  or  action  difficult  and  toilsome  ;  bur- 
den ;  encumbrance  ;  hinderance  ;  oppressive  load  ; 
embarrassment.  Milton. 

CUM'BROUS,  a.  Burdensome  ;  troublesome  ;  render- 
ing action  difficult  or  toilsome  ;  oppressive  ;  as,  a 
cumbrous  weight  or  charge.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Giving  trouble  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  a  cloud  of  cum- 
brous gnats.  Spenser. 

3.  Confused  ;  jumbled  ;  obstructing  each  other; 
as,  the  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

€UM'BROUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  cumbrous  manner. 

CUM'BROUS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  cumbrous. 

CUM'FREY,  (kum'fry,)  re.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
Symphytum  ;  sometimes  written  Comfrey,  Comfky, 
and  CoMeHRY. 

CUM'IN,  n.  [L.  cuminum  :  Gr.  Kvpivav  ;  Oriental  PD2, 
kittnon.  The  verb  witii  which  this  wortl  seems  to  be 
connected,  signifies,  in  Ar.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  to  re- 
tire from  sight,  to  lie  concealed.] 

An  annual  plant  whose  seeds  have  a  bitterish, 
warm  taste,  with  an  aromatic  flavor  ;  Cuminum 
cyminum. 

CUM 'MiNG-TON-TTE,  n.  A  new  mineral  discovered 
by  Dr.  J.  Porter,  in  Ciiinmingtoii  nnd  Plainfield,  Hamp- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  and  named  by  Prof. 
Dewey.  It  is  massive,  the  composition  thin,  colum- 
nar, scapiform,  stellular,  rather  incoherent,  fibers 
somewhat  curved,  luster  silky,  color  ash-gray,  trans- 
lucent to  opaque,  brittle.  Porter.     Shepard. 

CO'MU-LATE,  v.  t.  [h.  cumulo  :  Russ.  torn,  amass 
or  lump;  L.  cumulus,  a  heap;  Fr.  comblcr,  cumulcr ; 
Sp.  annular:  It.  annulare.] 

To  gather  or  throw  into  a  heap;  to  form  a  heap;  ■ 
to  heap  together.  Woodward. 

[Accumulate  is  more  generally  used.] 

CU-MU-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  heaping  together  ;  a 
heap.     [See  Accumulation.] 

Cu'MU-LA-TIVE,  a.  Composed  of  parts  in  a  heap; 
forming  a  mass.  Bacon. 

2.  That  augments  by  addition;  that  is  added  to 
something  else.  In  law,  that  augments,  as  evidence, 
facts,  or  arguments,  of  the  same  kind. 

CO'MU-LoSE,  a.     Full  of  heaps. 

CU'MU-LO-STRA'TUS,  re.    [L.  cumulus  and  stratus.] 

In  meteorology,  a  name  given  to  a  cloud  having,  in 

its  main   body,  the  characters  of  the  stratus,  but  in 

its  margin,  small  tufts  like  the  cumulus.     D.  Olmsted. 

CU'MU-LUS,  n.  [L-,  aheap.]  In  mctairofoyj,  a  name 
given  to  one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds,  from  its 
structure  in  convex  masses  piled  one  upon  another. 

D.  Olmsted. 

CUN,  v.  t.     To  know.     [Not  used.]     [See  Con.] 

2.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship.  [See  Cond,  the 
true  orthography.] 

CUNC-TA'TION",  re.     [L.  cunctor,  to  delay.] 
Delay.     [Not  much  used.] 

eUNe-TA'TOR,  n.  One  who  delays  or  lingers.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 

CTJND,  v.  t.     To  give  notice.     [See  Cond.] 

GO'NE-AL,  a.     [L.  cuncus,  a  wedge.     See  Coin.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

eO'NE-ATE,       j  „  *  Wedo-e-shaned 

CO'NE-A-TED,  (  "■     vveu=<-  snapeu. 

CU-NE'I-FORM,  (  a.  [L.  cuneus,  a  wedge,  and  forma, 

CO'NI-FORM,      j      form.] 

Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  wedge. 

CUN'NER,  n.  A  vulgar  local  name  for  the  limpet  or 
patella.  Gilbert. 

CUN'NING,  a.t  [Sa.x.  cunnan,  connan ;  Goth,  kunnan, 
to  know  ;  Sw.  kunna,  to  be  able,  to  know  ;  kunnig, 
known  ;  also,  knowing,  skillful,  cunning:  D.  kunncn, 
can,  to  be  able,  to  hold,  contain,  understand,  or 
know  ;   G.  konnen.     See  Can.] 

1.  Knowing;  skillful  ;  experienced  ;  well-instruct- 
ed. It  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  gen- 
erally and  appropriately,  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
artificers,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  by  experience. 

Esttu  was  a  cunning  hunter.  -Gen.  xxiii. 

I  will  take  away  the  cunning  artificer.  — Is.  Hi. 

A  cunning  workman.  — E*..  xxxviii. 

2.  Wrought  with  skill ;  curious  ;  ingenious. 

Willi  cherubs  of  cunning  work  shall  Uiou  make  Uiem.  —  Ex. 

[The  foregoing  senses  occur  frequently  in  our  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  ore  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
t3.  Artful ;   shrewd  ;   sly  ;  crafty  ;    astute ;  design- 
ing ;  as,  a  cunning  fellow. 

They  are  resolved  to  be  cunning';  let  others  run  the  hazard  of 
being  sincere.  South. 

In  this  sense,  the  purpose  or  final  end  of  the  per- 
son may  not  be  illaildable  ;  but  canning  implies  the 
use  of  artifice  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  rather  than 
open,  candid,  or  direct  means.     Hence, 

4.  Deceitful ;  trickish ;  employing  stratagems  for  a 
bad  purpose. 
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5.  Assumed  with  subtilty  ;  artful. 

Accounting  lus  integrity  to  be  but  a  cunning  face  of  falsehood. 

Sidney. 

CUN'NING,  it.  Knowledge;  art;  skill;  dexterity. 
[04*.] 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  — Ps.  exxxvii. 

2.  Art;  artifice;  artfulness;  craft;  shrewdness; 
the  faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem  to  accomplish 
a  purpose.  Hence,  in  a  bad  sense,  deeeitfulness  or 
deceit ;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a  child  ;  cunning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom. 

Locke. 

eUN'NING-LY,  adv.  Artfully  ;  craftily  ;  with  subtil- 
ty ;  with  fraudulent  contrivance. 

We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables.  — 2  Pet.  i. 

CUN'NING-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  pretends  to  tell  for- 
tunes, or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen  or  lost  goods. 

Butler. 

GUN'NING-NESS,  n.     Cunning  ;  craft ;  deeeitfulness. 

CUP,  n.  [Sax.  cop  or  cupp  ;  D.  Uop  ;  Dan.  id. ;  Sw.  kopp  ; 
Fr.  coupe;  Arm.  coupeu;  It.  eoppa  ;  Sp.  copa;  Jr.  capa, 
or  capati;  W.  cwb,  cwpan;   L.  cupa,  cuppa,  whence 


cupella,  a  cupel,  a  little  cup ;  Ch.  213  hub  ;  Ar  t_i  ^^~> 

kubon.  Class  Gb,  No.  48.  See  also  No  6.  The 
primary  sense  may  be,  hollow,  bending,  Rxiss.kopayu, 
or  containing  ;  most  probably  the  latter,  and  allied 
to  L.  capio.     See  No.  50,  52,  68,  and  Coop.] 

1.  A  small  vessel  of  capacity,  used  commonly  to 
drink  out  of.  It  is  usually  made  of  metal ;  as,  a  sil- 
ver cup ;  a  tin  cup.  But  the  name  is  also  given  to 
vessels  of  like  shape,  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
usually  more  deep  than  wide;  but  tea-cups  and  cof- 
fee-cups are  often  exceptions. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  cup  ;  the  liquor  contained  in 
a  cup,  or  that  it  may  contain  ;  as,  a  cup  of  beer.  See 
1  Cor.  xi. 

3.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  sufferings  and  afflictions ; 
that  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured. 


4.  Good  received  ;  blessings  and  favors. 

My  cup  runneth  over.  —  Ps.  xxiii. 

Take  the  cup  of  salvation ;  that  is,  receive  the  bless- 
ings of  deliverance  and.  redemption  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  Cruden.     Brown. 

5.  Any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup  ;  as,  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  The  bell  of  a  flower,  and  a  calyx,  is  called  a 
flower-cup. 

ij.  A  glass  cup  or  vessel  used  for  drawing  blood  in 
scarification. 

Cup  and  can;  familiar  companions;  the  can  being 
the  large  vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is  filled,  and 
thus  the  two  being  constantly  associated.        Stcift. 

Cujis,  in  the  plural ;  social  entertainment  in  drink- 
ing ;  merry  bout. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  Milton. 

CUP,  v.  i.  In  surgery,  to  apply  a  cupping-glass  to  pro- 
cure a  discharge  of  blood  from  a  scarified  part  of  the 
body.  Eneijc. 

2.  To  supply  with  cups.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

€UP'-BEAR-ER,  7t.  An  attendant  of  a  prince  or  at  a 
feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors  to  the  guests  ; 
an  officer  of  the  king's  household.    Neh.  i. 

CUP'BOARD,  (kub'lmrd,)  n.  [cup  and  board.]  Origi- 
nally, a  board  or  shelf  for  cups  to  stand  on.  In  mod- 
ern houses,  a  small  case  or  inclosure  in  a  room,  with 
shelves  destined  to  receive  cups,  plates,  dishes,  and 
the  like.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

CUP'BOARD,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  cupboard  ;  to 
hoard.     [Not  used."]  Shak. 

CUP'BOARD-ED,  pp.    Deposited  in  a  cupboard. 

Cu'PEL,  n.  [L.  cupella,  :>  little  cup.]  A  small  cup  or 
vessel  used  in  refining  precious  metals.  It  retains 
them  while  in  a  metallic  state,  but  when  changed  by 
fire  into  a  fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them.  Thus  when 
a  mixture  of  lead  with  gold  or  silver  is  heated  in  a 
strong  fire,  the  lead  is  oxydated,  and  sinks  into  the 
substance  of  the  cupel,  while  the  gold  or  silver  re- 
mains pure.  This  kind  of  vessel  is  made  usually  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  residue  of  burnt  bones, 
rammed  into  a  mold,  which  gives  it  its  figure. 

Encyc.     Lavoisier.     Nicholson. 

CO'PEL-DUST,  7i.    Powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

Smart. 

CU-PEL-La'TION,  n.    The  refining  of  gold,  silver, 
and  some  other  metals,  in  a  cupel,  or  by  scorification. 
Lavoisier.     Nicholson.     Encyc. 

CUP'-GALIi,  71.  A  singular  kind  of  gall  found  on  the 
leaves  of  oak,  &.c.  It  contains  the  worm  of  a  small 
fly.  Encyc. 

Cfj'PID,  re.*  [L.  cupido.]   In  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 

€U-PID'I-TY,  7?..  [L.  cupiditas,  from  cupidus,  from  cu- 
pio,  to  desire,  to  covet.     See  Class  Gb,  No.  22,  24.] 

An  eager  desire  to  possess  something;  an  ardent 
wishing  or  longing  ;  inordinate  or  unlawful  desire  of 
wealth  or  power.    It  is  not  used,  I  believe,  for  the 
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animal  appetite,  like  lust  or  concupiscence,  but  for 
desire  of  the  mind. 

No  property  is  secure  when  it  becomes  large  enough  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  indigent  power.  Burke. 

€UP'-MOSS,  7i.  A  vague  term  for  a  sort  of  moss,  or 
some  plant  called  a  moss,  whether  correctly  or  not  is 
uncertain. 

Cfj'PO-LA,  7t.*  [It.  cupola ;  Sp.  cupula;  from  the  root 
of  cup,  or  rather  from  W.  cop,  a  top  or  summit.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  a  spherical  vault  on  the  top  of  an 
edifice ;  a  dome. 

2.  The  round  top  of  a  structure ;  as,  the  cupola  of  a 
furnace.  Encyc. 

CtJ'PO-LA£D,  a.     Having  a  cupola.     [Not  used.] 

Herbert. 

CUP'PUD,  (kupt,)  pp.  Bled  by  means  of  cupping- 
glasses. 

CUP'PER,  7t.  [from  cup.]  One  who  applies  a  cup- 
ping-glass ;  a  scarifier. 

CUP'PING,  ppr.  or  7t.  Applying  a  cupping-glass,  with 
scarification  ;  a  drawing  blood  with  a  cupping-glass. 

CUP'PING-GLXSS,  «.  A  glass  vessel  like  a  cup,  to 
be  applied  to  the  skin,  before  and  after  scarification, 
for  drawing  blood. 

CU'PRE-OUS,  a.    [L.  cuprcus,  from  cuprum,  copper.] -- 
Coppery  ;  consisting  of  copper  ;  resembling  copper, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Encyc.     Boyle. 

CU-PRIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  cuprum,  copper,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Containing  or  affording  copper;  as,  cupriferous  sil- 
ver. Tooke.     Russ. 

CUP'-RoSE,  77.    The  poppy. 

CUP'-SHaP-M),  f-shSpt,)  a.     Shaped  like  a  cup. 

CO'PU-LA,  j  77.     [L.  cupula.]     In  botany,  the  cup  of 

CO'PULE,  \  the  acorn,  husk  of  the  filbert,  chestnut, 
&c. ;  a  peculiar  combination  of  bracts.  P.  Cue. 

CU-PU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  cupules. 

CUR,  77.  [llu.  Lapponic  coira;  Basque  chauirra;  Ir. 
gyr,  gaier,  a  dog.] 

A  degenerate  dog  ;  and,  in  reproach,  a  worthless 
man.  Mdison.     Shak.     Dryden. 

€uR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Cure.]  That  may  be  healed 
or  cured  ;  admitting  a  remedy  ;  as,  a  curable  wound 
or  disease  ;  a  curable  evil.  Dniden. 

€uR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Possibility  of  being  'cured, 
heated,  or  remedied. 

CU-RA-C5A',  (ku-ra-so',)  77.  A  liqueur  or  cordial,  fla- 
vored with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  rnace,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  where 
it  is  best  made.  Brande. 

CO'RA-CY,  )  71.    [See  Cure  and  Curate.]    The 

CO'RATE-SHIP,  j     office  or  employment  of  a  curate  ; 
the  employment  of  a  clergyman  who  represents  the 
incumbent  or  beneficiary  of  a  church,  parson,  or  vic- 
ar, and  officiates  in  his  stead.  Stoift. 
2.  A  benefice  held  by  license  from  the  bishop. 

€U-RAR'I-NA,  7t.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  La- 
siostoma  Curare,  or  the  Woorara-tree  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

CO'RATE,  71.  [L.  curator,  or  curatus,  from  euro.,  care. 
See  Cure.] 

1.  A  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  is 
employed  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  place  of 
the  incumbent,  parson,  or  vicar.  Encyc. 

There  are  two  kinds  ;  stipendiary  being  one  who  is 
hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to  serve  for  him,  and  per- 
petual being  one  who  is  not  dependent  on  the  rector, 
but  is  supported  by  a  part  of  the  tithes  or  otherwise. 

Brande. 

2.  One  employed  to  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

Dryden. 
CU'RA-TIVE,  a.     Relating  to  the  cure  of  diseases  ; 

tending  to  cure.  Jirbuthnot. 

€U-Ra'TOR,  71.     [L.    See  Cure.]     One  who  has  the 

care  and  superintendence  of  any  thing.  Swift. 

2.  A  guardian  appointed  by  law.  Jlyliffc, 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  trustee  of  the  affairs  and 
interests  of  a  person  emancipated  or  interdicted. 
Also,  one  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  cities,  and  to  superintend  the  cus- 
toms and  tributes.  Encyc. 

4.  In  the  United  Provinces,  or  Holland,  the  curator 
of  a  university  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  administration  of  the  revenues,  the  conduct 
of  the  professors,  &c.  Encyc. 

CU-RA'TRIX,  71.    She  that  cures  or  heals.  Cudworth. 
CURB,  71.     [Fr.   covrbcr,  to  bend;   Russ.  koroblyu,  to 
bend,  to  draw  in,  to  straiten.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  fast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse.  It  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  hook,  fixed  to 
the  eye  of  the  branch  ;  the  chain  or  links  ;  and  the 
two  rings  or  mails.  Encyc. 

2.  Restraint ;  check ;  hinderance.  Religion  should 
operate  as  an  effectual  curb  to  the  passions. 

3.  A  frame  or  a  wall  round  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

4.  [Fr.  courbc ;  It.  corba,  a  disease  and  a  basket.] 
A  hard  and  callous  swelling  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
hock  of  a  horse's  leg,  attended  with  stiffness,  and 
sometimes  pain  and  lameness.  Encyc. 

CURB,  v.  t.  To  restrain  ;  to  guide  and  manage,  as  a 
horse.  Milton. 
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2.  To  restrain  ;  to  check  ;  to  hold  back  ;  to  con- 
fine ;  to  keep  in  subjection  ;  as,  to  curb  the  passions. 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild.  Milton. 

3.  To  furnish  or  surround  with  a  curb,  as  a  well. 

4.  To  bend.     [Not.  used.] 

CURB'£D,  pp.  Restrained  ;  checked  ;  kept  in  subjec- 
tion ;  furnished  with  a  curb. 

CURB'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back  ;  checking  ;  restrain- 

CURB'ING,  n.     A  check.  [ing. 

CURB'LESS,  a.     Having  no  curb  or  restraint. 

CURB'-ROOF,  71.  A  roof  having  a  double  slope  on 
each  side  ;  a  gambrel  roof. 

CURB'-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  placed  at  the  edge  of  a 
pavement,  to  hold  the  work  together.  It  is  written 
somethnes  Kerb  or  Kire. 

CUR  Cu'LI-O, 71.  [L.]  A  general  name,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  coleopterous  insects  which  devour 
fruits,  or  the  larva;  of  which  do  so.  Gardner. 

CURD,  n.  [Ir.  cruth;  Scot. cruds.  Sometimes,  in  Eng- 
lish, Crud.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  rnngeal  or  coag- 
ulate.    See  Crystal.] 

The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk,  which 
is  formed  into  cheese,  or,  in  some  countries,  eaten  as 
common  food.  The  word  may  sometimes,  perhaps, 
be  used  for  the  coagulated  part  of  any  liquor.  Bacon. 

CURD,  v.  t.     To  cause  to  coagulate;  to  tur"  to  curd. 

CURD'ED,  pp.     Coagulated.  [Shak. 

CURD'LE,  (kurd  1,)  v.  i.  [Sometimes  wri'ten  Cuu- 
dle.     See  Curo.] 

1.  To  coagulate  or  concrete  ;  to  thicken,  or  change 
into  curd.     Milk  cardies  by  a  mixture  of  runnet. 

2.  To  thicken  ;  to  congeal ;  as,  the  blood  curdles 
in  the  veins. 

CURD'LE,  71.  t.  To  change  into  curd;  to  cause  to 
thicken,  to  coagulate,  or  concrete.  Runnet  or  brandy 
curdles  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  wiLh  artichoke  flowers. 

Encyc. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken.  The  recital  curdled  ir>v 
blood. 

CURD'LED,  pp.  or  a.     Coagulated  ;  congealed. 

CURD'LING,  ppr.     Concreting  ;  coagulating. 

CURD'Y,  a.     Like  curd  ;  full  of  curd  ;  coagulated. 

Jirbuthnot. 

CURE,  71.  [L.  cura  ;  Fr.  cure  ;  L.  euro,  to  cure,  to  take 
aire,  to  prepare;  W.  cur,  care,  a  blow  or  stroke,  af- 
fliction ;  curaw,  to  beat,  throb,  strike  ;  curiuw,  to 
trouble,  to  vex,  to  pine  or  waste  away  ;  Fr.  curer,  to 
cleanse  ;  "  se  curer  les  dents,"  to  pick  the  teeth  ;  It. 
cura,  care,  diligence  ;  curare,  to  cure,  attend,  protect ; 
also,  to  value  or  esteem  ;  Sp.  cura,  cure,  remedy, 
guardianship;  curar,  to  administer  medicines;  to 
salt,  as  meat ;  to  season,  as  timber;  to  bleach  thread 
or  linen  ;  to  cake  care  ;  to  recover  from  sickness  ; 
curioso,  curious,  neat,  clean,  handsome,  fine,  careful. 
The  radical  sense  of  this  word  is,  to  strain,  stretch, 
extend,  which  gives  the  sense- of  healing,  that  is, 
making  strong,  and  of  care,  superintendence.  But 
the  Welsh  has  the  sense  of  driving,  a  modified  ap- 
plication of  extending,  and  this  gives  the  sense  of 
separation  and  purification.  In  its  application  to 
hay,  timber,  provisions,  <Sr.c,  the  sense  may  be,  to 
make,  right,  as  in  other  cases  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
confident.] 

1.  A  healing  ;  the  act  of  healing  ;  restoration  to 
health  from  disease,  and  to  soundness  from  a  wound. 
We  say,  a  medicine  will  effect  a  cure. 

2.  Remedy  for  disease  ;  restorative ;  that  which 
heals. 

Colds,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 

3.  The  employment  of  a  curate  ;  the  care  of  souls ; 
spiritual  charge. 

CORE,  71.  t.     [L.^iro.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  heal,  as  a  person  diseased,  or  a  wounded 
limb  ;  to  restore  to  health,  as  the  body,  or  to  sound- 
ness, as  a  limb. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.  —  Matt.  xvii. 

2.  To  subdue,  remove,  destroy,  or  put  an  end  to ; 
to  heal,  as  a  disease. 

Christ  gave  his  disciples  power  to  cure  diseases.  —  Lnke  jx. 
When  the  person  and  the  disease  are  both  men- 
tioned, cure  is  followed  by  of  before  the  disease.    The 
physician  cured  the  /nan  of  bis  fever. 

3.  To  remedy  ;  to  remove  an  evil,  and  restore  to  a 
good  state.  Patience  will  alleviate  calamities  which 
it  can  not  cure. 

4.  To  dry  ;  to  prepare  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  cure 
hay  ;  or  to  prepare  by  salt,  or  in  any  manner,  so  as  to 
prevent  speedy  putrefaction  ;  as,  to  cure  fish  or  beef. 

CuR'^D,  pp.  or  a.  Healed  ;  restored  to  health  or 
soundness  ;  removed,  as  a  disease  ;  remedied  ;  dried, 
smoked,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation. 

CuRE'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  cured  or  healed  ; 
incurable  ;  not  admitting  of  a  remedy  ;  as,  a  cureless 
disorder  ;  a  cureless  ill.  Dryden. 

CuR'ER,  71.    A  healer ;  a  physician  ;  one  who  heals. 

Harvey. 

CUR'FEW,  (kur'fu,)  n.     [Fr.  couvre-feu,  cover-fire.] 
1.  The  ringing  of  a  ball  or  bells  at  night,  as  a  sig- 
nal to  the  inhabitants  to  rake  up  their  fires  and  retire 
to  rest.    This  practice  orignated  in  England,  from  an 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  directed  that, 
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at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  eight  o'clock,  every  one 
should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to  bed.  This  word 
is  not  used  in  America ;  although  the  practice  of 
ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  continues  in  many 
places,  and  is  considered,  in  New  England,  as  a  sig- 
nal for  people  to  retire  from  company  to  their  own 
abodes  ;  and,  in  general,  the  signal  is  obeyed. 
2.  A  cover  for  a  fire ;   a  fire-plate.     [Not  used.'] 

Bacon. 
GU-RI-A-LIST'ie,  a.     [L.  curialis.] 

Pertaining  to  a  court. 
eU-Kl-AL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  curialis,  from  curia,  a  court.] 
The  privileges,  prerogatives,  or  retinue,  of  a  court. 
[Ntd  used.]  Bacon. 

&SjR'l!iG,ppr.     Healing;  restoring  to  health  or  sound- 
ness ;  removing,  as  an  evil ;  preparing  for  preserva- 
tion. 
CuR'ING-HOUSE,  n.    A  building  in  which  sugar  is 

drained  and  dried.  Edwards,  W.  lad. 

CU-RIO-LOC'IC,  a.      [Gr.  Kvpiokoy la,  propriety   of 
speaking.] 

Designating  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
a  thing  is  represented  by  its  picture.        Wurbarton. 
CU-Rl-OS'I-TY,  n.     [L.  curiositas.     See  Curious.] 

1.  A  strong  desire  to  see  something  novel,  or  to 
discover  something  unknown,  either  by  research  or 
inquiry  ;  a  desire  to  gratify  the  senses  with  a  sight  of 
what  is  new  or  unusual,  or  to  gratify  the  mind  with 
new  discoveries  ;  inquisitiveness.  A  man's  curiosity 
leads  him  to  view  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  Homer,  to  discover  the  component  parts 
of  a  mineral,  or  the  motives  of  another's  actions. 

2.  Nicety  ;  delicacy.  Skak. 

3.  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  nice  performance  ;  curi- 
ousness;  as,  the  curiosity  of  workmanship.      Ray. 

■I.  A  nice  experiment;  a  thing  unusual  or  worthy 
of  curiosity. 

There  halh  been  practiced  a  curiosity,  to  set  a  tree  on  the  north 
tide  cf  a  wall,  and  at  a  little  hight,  to  draw  it  through  the 
wall,  &c.  Bacon. 

5.  An  object  of  curiosity  ;  that  which  excites  a 
desire  of  seeing,  or  deserves  to  be  seen,  as  novel  and 
extraordinary. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  great 

town.  Addison. 

[Thcjirst  and  the  last  senses  are  chiejly  used.] 
eU-KI-O'SO,  it.     [It.]     A  curious  person;  a  virtuoso. 
Cu'Rl-OUS,  a.f   [L.  curiosus,  from  cura,  care.     See 
Cure.] 

1.  Strongly  desirous  to  see  what  is  novel,  or  to  dis- 
cover what  is  unknown  ;  solicitous  to  see  or  to  know ; 
inquisitive. 

Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters,  nor  to  pry  into  the 
concerns  of  your  neighbors.  Anon. 

2.  Habitually  inquisitive  ;  addicted  to  research  or 
inquiry  ;  as,  <t  man  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind  ;  some- 
times followed  by  after,  and  sometimes  by  (>/.  Curi- 
ous after  things  elegant  and  beautiful  ;  curious  of 
antiquities.  Woodward.     Dryden. 

3.  Accurate  ;  careful  not  to  mistake  ;  solicitous  to 
be  correct. 

Men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  they  used. 

Hooksr. 

4.  Careful;  nice;  solicitous  in  selection;  difficult 
to  please. 

A  temperate  man  is  not  curious  of  delicacies.  Taylor.  * 

5.  Nice ;  exact ;  subtile ;  made  with  care. 

Bod;  tnese  senses  embrace  Uieir  objects  —  with  a  more  curious 
discrimination  Holder. 

6.  Artful ;  nice  y  diligent. 

Each  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies, 

Ly  curious  chance,  or  careless  art,  composed.        Fairfax. 

1.  Wrought  with  care  and  art ;  elegant ;  neat ; 
finished  ;  as,  a  curious  girdle ;  curious  work.  Ex. 
xxviii.  xxx. 

6.  Requiring  care  and  nicety  ;  as,  curious  arts. 
Acts  xix. 

9.  Rigid  ;  severe  ;  particular.     [Little  used.]     S/ia/r. 
in.  Rare;    singular;    what,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  as,  a  curious  fact.     Hume.     Burke.     Southey. 
€0'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  nice  inspection  ;  inquisi- 
tively ;  attentively. 

I  saw  nothing  at  first,  but  observing  it  more  curiously,  the  spots 
appeared.  Newton, 

2.  With  nice  care  and  art ;  exactly ;  neatly ;  ele- 
gantly.    Ps.  exxxix. 

3.  in  a  singular  manner;  unusually. 
CO'IU-OUS-NESS,  n.     Fitness  to  excite  curiosity ;  ex- 
actness of  workmanship. 

2.  Singularity  of  contrivance. 

3.  Curiosity. 

GURI.,  v.  t.     [D.  Icrullcn ;  Dan.  kr'dller,  to  curl,  to  crisp ; 
Corn,  krillia.] 

1.  To  turn,  bend,  or  form  into  ringlets  ;  to  crisp  ; 
as  the  hair. 

2.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist ;  to  coil ;  as  a  serpent. 

3.  To  dress  with  curls. 

The  snaky  locks 
That  curled  Megsra.  Milton. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  undulations ;  to  ripple. 

Dryden. 
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GTJRL,  v.  i.  To  bend  in  contraction  ;  to  shrink  into 
ringlets.  Boyle. 

2.  To  rise  in  waves  or  undulations  ;  to  ripple  ;  and 
particularly,  to  roll  over  at  the  summit ;  as,  a  curling 
wave. 

3.  To  rise  in  a  winding  current,  and  to  roll  over  at 
the  ends ;  as,  'curling  smoke. 

4.  To  writhe  ;  to  twist  itself. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled.  Dryden. 

5.  To  shrink  ;  to  shrink  back  ;  to  bend  and  sink. 
He  curled  down  into  a  corner. 

6.  To  play  at  the  game  called  curling.    [Scottish.] 
€TJRL,  ?i.     A  ringlet  of  hair,  or  any  tiling  of  a  like 

form. 

2.  Undulation;  a  waving;  sinuosity;  flexure. 

Newton. 

3.  A  winding  in  Jhe  grain  of  wood. 

4.  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the  leaves,  at 
their  first  appearance,  seem  curled,  and  shrunk  up. 

Brande. 

CURL'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  or  formed  into  ringlets  ; 
crisped  ;  twisted  ;  undulated. 

CURL'ER,  «.    One  that  curls. 

2.  One  that  plays  at  the  game  called  curling. 
[Scottish.] 

eUR'LEW,  (kur'lu,)  n.*  [Fr.  courlis,  or  corlicu.] 

An  aquatic  bird,  of  the  genus  Numenius,  and  the 
grallic  order.  It  has  a  long  bill ;  its  color  is  diversi- 
fied with  ash  and  black  ;  and  the  largest  species 
spread  more  than  three  feet  of  wing.  It  frequents 
the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in  summer  retires  to  the 
mountains.  This  bird  is  of  the  same  family  with 
the  woodcock  and  sandpiper,  and  is  much  prized  for 
food.  Its  various  species  are  widely  scattered  on 
both  continents. 

CURI/I-NESS,  7i.     A  state  of  being  curly. 

CURL'ING,  ».  A  winter  game  among  the  Scotch, 
which  consists  in  launching  from  the  hand  a  heavy 
weight,  (as  a  large  stone  or  mass  of  iron,)  along  the 
surface  of  the  ice,  so  as  to  strike  another  heavy  weight 
anil  propel  it  in  a  given  direction,  thus  resembling 
billiards.  Jamieson's  Scottish  Diet. 

CURL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bending  ;  twisting  ;  forming 
into  ringlets  ;  playing  at  the  game  of  curling. 

CURL'ING-I-RONS,  j  71.  pi.     An  instrument  for  curl- 

CURL'ING-TONGS,  \      ing  the  hair. 

eURL'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  waving  manner. 

CURL'Y,  a.  Having  curls;  tending  to  curl;  full  of 
ripples. 

fS^S^'l*     Having  curling  hair. 

eUR-MUD'GEON^  rkur-muti'jun,)  71.  [Fr.  ca-ur, 
heart,  and  mechant,  evil.     Nares.     Q.U.] 

An  avaricious,  churlish  fellow  ;  a  miser  ;  a  nig- 
gard ;  a  churl.  Hudibras. 

eUR-MUD'GEON-LY,  a.  Avaricious;  covetous; 
niggardly  ;  churlish.  VEstrangc. 

eUR'RANT,  11.  [from  Corinth.]  The  fruit  of  a  well 
known  shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribes,  of  which 
Grossularia  is  now  considered  a  species  ;  the  gross- 
berry  or  gooseberry  and  the  currant  falling  under  the 
same  genus.  Currants  are  of  various  species  ami 
varieties ;  as,  the  common  red  and  white  currants, 
and  the  black  currant. 

2.  A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from  the 
Levant,  chiefly  from  Zaute  and  Cephalonia  ;  used  in 
cookery.  JlPCulloch. 

CUR'REN-CY,  71.  [See  Current.]  Literally,  a  flow- 
ing, running,  or  passing  :  a  continued  or  uninter- 
rupted course  like  that  of  a  stream  ;  as,  the  currency 
of  time.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  continued  course  in  public  opinion,  belief,  or 
reception  ;  a  passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from 
age  to  age  ;  as,  a  report  has  had  a  long  or  general 
currency.  Johnson. 

3.  A  continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  as  coin 
or  bills  of  credit;  circulation;  as,  the  currency  of 
cents,  or  of  English  crowns  ;  the  currency  of  bank 
bills,  or  of  treasury  notes. 

4.  Fluency  ;  readiness  of  utterance  ;  but  in  this 
sense  we  generally  use  fluency. 

5.  General  estimation  ;  the  rate  at  which  any 
thing  is  generally  valued. 

He   wkes   greatness   of  kingdoms   nccofliing  to    their  hulk  and 
currency,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bicon. 

6.  That  which  is  current  or  in  circulation,  as  a 
medium  of  trade.  The  word  may  be  applied  to 
coins,  or  to  bills  issued  by  authority.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  bank  notes,  and  to  notes  issued  by  govern- 
ment. Crawford. 

eUR'RENT,  a.  [L.  currens,  from  curro,  to  flow  or 
run  ;  Fr.  courir,  whence  courier,  and  discourir,  to 
discourse,  concourir,  to  concur,  &c.  ;  It.  corrcrc ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  correr,  to  run  ;  W.  gyru,  to  drive  or  run  ; 
Eng.  hurry.     It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  root 

of  car,  cart,  chariot,  like  currus.     See  Ar.  .\j    karua, 

and  c<  vi»  garai.    Class  Gr,  No.  7,  32, 15.] 

1.  Literally',  flowing,  running,  passing.  Hence, 
passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to  hand  ; 


cursian,   corsian  ;   Arm.   argarzi.     Ou.  Ar. 


■> 


karatkaS\ 

1.  To  utter  a  wish  of  evil  against  one  ;  to  impre- 
cate evil  upon  ;  to  call  for  mischief  or  injury  to  fall 
upon  ;  to  execrate. 

Thou  ahult  not  curse  Lhr  ruler  of  thy  people.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

Bit's*,  and  curse  not.  —  Rom.  xit. 

Curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me.  — Num. 


CUR 

circulating;     as,     current    opinions;     current    coin. 
Hence,  common,  generator  fashionable;  generally 
received  ;    popular;  as,  the   current   notions    of  the    I 
day  or  age  ;  current  folly.        Watts.     Swift.     Pope. 

2.  Established  by  common  estimation  ;  generally 
received  ;  as,  the  current  value  of  coin. 

3.  Passable  ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

Shalt. 

4.  Now  passing ;  present  in  its  course  ;  as,  the  cur- 
rent month  or  year. 

CUR'RENT,  7i.t  A  flowing  or  passing;  a  stream; 
applied  to  fluids  ,'  as,  a  current  of  water,  or  of  air. 

2.  A  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  a 
lake,  and  at  a  certain  place.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a 
remarkable  current,  in  the  Atlantic.  A  current  sets 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  Course  ;  progressive  motion  or  movement ; 
continuation  ;  as,  the  current  of  time. 

4.  A  connected  series  ;  successive  course ;  as,  the 
current  of  events. 

5.  General  or  main  course ;  as,  the  current  of 
opinion. 

CUR-REN' TE  CAL'A-MO,  [L.]  The  pen  running  ; 
with  tlie  pen  running. 

eUR'RENT-LY,  ado.  In  constant  motion ;  with 
continued  progression.  Hence,  commonly  ;  gener- 
ally ;  popularly ;  with  general  reception ;  as,  the 
story  is  currently  reported  and  believed. 

etJR'RENT-NESS,  71.  Currency  ;  circulation  ;  gen- 
eral reception. 

2.  Fluency ;     easiness    of   pronunciation.      [Not   . 
much  used.] 

€UR'R(-€LE,  n.     [L.  curriculum,  from  curro,  to  run.] 

1.  A  chaise  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast. 

2.  A  chariot.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  A  course.     [Not  in  use.] 
eUR-Kie'lJ-LUM,  71.     [L.]     A  race-course;  a  place 

for  running;  a  chariot,  &c.     Hence, 

2.  A  course,  in  general ;  applied  particularly  to  the 
course  of  study  in  a  university,  &c. 

eUR'Rl-ED,  (kur'rid,)p/i.  or  a.  [See  Curry.]  Dressed 
by  currying  ;  dressed  as  leather  ;  cleaned  ;  prepared. 

GUR'RI-ER,  it.  [L.  coriarius ,'  Fr.  corroyeur.  See 
Curry.] 

A  man  who  dresses  and  colors  leather,  after  it  is 
tanned. 

CUR'RISH,  a.  [See  Cur.]  Like  a  cur;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  cur;  brutal;  malignant;  snappish; 
snarling  ;  churlish  ;  intractable  :  quarrelsome. 

Sidney.     Fairfax.     Shak. 

CUR'RISH-LY,  adv.   Like  a  cur  ;  in  a  brutal  manner. 

CUR'RISH-NESS,  71.     Moroseness  ;  churlishness. 

Felthnm. 

CUR'RY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  corroyer  ;  Arm.  courreza ;  Sp.  car- 
tir ;  Port,  cortir.  The  French  and  Armoric  word 
seems  to  be  compounded  of  L.  corium,  a  hide,  and 
the  root  of  ratio,  to  scrape,  or  of  a  word  of  like  sig- 
nification. The  Sp.  and  Port,  word  seems  to  be  al- 
lied to  cortex,  hark,  from  stripping;  or  to  L.  curias, 
short,  from  cutting.  But  the  L.  corium  is  probably 
from  a  root  signifying  to  scrape,  or  to  peel.  See 
Class  Gr,  Nos.  5  aiid  8.] 

1.  To  dress  leather  after  it  is  tanned  ;  to  soak, 
pare,  or  scrape,  cleanse,  beat,  and  color  tanned  hides, 
and  prepare  them  for  use. 

2.  To  rub  and  clean  with  a  comb  ;  as,  to  curry  a 
horse. 

3.  To  scratch  or  claw  ;  to  tear,  in  quarrels. 

By  setting  brother  against  brother, 

To  claw  anil  curry  one  another.  Butler. 

4.  To  rub  or  stroke  ;  to  make  smooth  ;  to  tickle  by 
flattery ;  to  humor.  But  generally  used  in  the 
phrase, 

To  curry  favor  ;  to  seek  or  gain  favor  by  flattery, 
caresses,  kindness,  or  officious  civilities.  [Not  ele- 
gant.] Hooker. 
CUR'RY,  71.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India, 
containing  red  pepper  and  other  strong  spices.  It  is 
poured  on  the  food,  which  is  hence  spoken  of  as 
curried  rice,  fowl,  &c. 

2.  A  stew  of  fowl,  fish,  &c,  cooked  with  curry- 
sauce.  Spalding. 
CUR'RY-CO.MB,  71.      [See   Comb.]     An  iron    instru- 
ment or  comb,  for  rubbing  and  cleaning  horses. 
eUR'RY-ING,   ppr.     Scraping   and    dressing ;    clean- 
ing;  scratching. 
2.  Rubbing  down,  as  a  horse. 
eUR'RY-ING,  ii.     Rubbing  tlown  a  horse. 

2.  The  art  of  dressing  skins  after  they  are  tanned, 
or  of  giving  them  the  necessary  smoothness,  luster, 
color,  and  suppleness.  Ure. 

CURSE,  v.  t-  ;jpret.  and  pp.  Cursed  or  Curst.     [Sax. 
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CUR 

2.  To  injure  ;  to  subject  to  evil ;  to  vex,  harass,  or 
torment  with  great  calamities. 

On  impious  reait  is  ami  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues,  an  1  curse  'em  with  sucti  sons  as  those.     Pope. 

3.  To  devote  to  evil. 

CURSE,   o.  i.    To   utter  imprecations ;    to  affirm  or 
deny  with  imprecations  of  divine  vengeance. 
Then  began  ne  to  curse  and  to  swear.  —  Matu  xxvi. 

CURSE,  n.    Malediction ;  the  expression  of  a  wish  of 
evil  to  another. 

Sbimei  —  wlio  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse.  —  1  Kings  ii. 

2.  Imprecation  of  evil. 

They  entered  into  a  curse,  and  into  an  oath.  —  Neh.  I. 

3.  Affliction  ;  torment ;  great  vexation. 

I  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  nations.  —  Jcr.  xxvi. 

4.  Condemnation ;  sentence  of  divine  vengeance 
on  sinners. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law. — >Gal.  ill. 

5.  Denunciation  of  evil. 


The  priest  shall  i 


'.  all  these  curses  in  a  book.  —  Num. 


CURS'ED,  (knrst,)  pp.     Execrated  ;  afflicted  ;  vexed  ; 
tormented  ;  blasted  by  a  curse. 
2.  Devoted  to  destruction. 

Thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth.  — Gen.  iv. 

6'URS'ED, a.    Deserving. i curse;  execrable;  hateful; 
detestable  ;  abominable. 
2.  Vexatious ;  as,  a  cursed  quarrel ;  cursed  thorns. 
Dryden.     Prior. 

€URS'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  cursed  manner  ;  enor- 
mously ;  miserably ;  in  a  manner  to  be  cursed  or 
detested.     \J1  low  word.] 

€URS'EI)-NESS,  n.  rf  he  state  of  being  under  a  curse, 
or  of  being  doomed  to  execration  or  to  evil. 

€URS'ER,  n.    One  who  curses,  or  utters  a  curse. 

CUR'SHIP,  n.  [See  Cur.]  Dogship  ;  meanness;  ill- 
nature.  Hudibras. 

CURS'ING,  ppr.  Execrating  ;  imprecating  evil  on  ; 
denouncing  evil;  dooming  to  evil,  misery,  or  vexa- 
tion. 

CURS'ING,  71.  Execration  ;  the  uttering  of  a  curse ; 
a  dooming  to  vexation  or  misery. 

CUR'Sl-TOR,  n.  [from  the  L.  cur  so,  cursito,  to  run.] 
In  England,  a  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose 
business  is  to  make  out  original  writs.  In  the  stat- 
ute 18  Etlward  III.,  the  cursitors  are  called  clerks  of 
course.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  are  a 
corporation  among  themselves.  To  each  are  assigned 
certain  counties,  to  which  lie  issues  writs.     Encyc. 

CUR'SIVE,  u.  [It.  corsivo,  running.  See  Course  and 
Current.] 

Running ;  flowing.  Cursive  hand,  is  a  running 
hand.  Fry. 

CUR'SO-RA-RY,  a.     Cursory;   hasty.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

CUR'SO-RT-LY,  adv.  [Pee  Cursory.]  In  a  running 
or  hasty  manner;  slightly;  hastily;  without  atten- 
tion ;  as,  I  read  the  paper  cursorily. 

CUR'SO-RI-NESS,  ii.    Slight  view  or  attention. 

CUR'SO-RY,  a.  [L.  cursorius,  from  cursus.  See 
Course.] 

1.  Running;  hasty;  slight;  superficial;  careless; 
not  with  close  attention  ;  as,  a  cursory  reading  ;  a 
cursory  view. 

2.  Running  about;  not  stationary. 
CURST,  pp.  of  Curse.     [See  Cursed.] 

CURST,  a.  Hateful;  detestable;  froward  ;  torment- 
ing; vexatious;  peevish;  malignant;  mischievous; 
malicious;  snarling;  a  word,  however,  which  can 
be  hardly  said  to  have  a  definite  signification.  It  is 
applied  to  any  thing  vexatious.  In  some  of  its  ap- 
plications in  old  authors,  it  appears  to  be  the  Dutch 
korst,  crust,  and  to  signify  crusty,  crabbed,  surly. 

CURST'NESS,  n.  Peevishness  ;" malignity  ;  froward- 
ness  ;  crabbedness  ;  surliness. 

CURT,  a.     [L.  curtus.] 

Short.     [Rarely  used,  and  not  elegant.]       Brown. 

CUR-TAIL',  v.  t.  [Composed  of  L.  curtus,  Fr.  court, 
short,  and  luiller,  to  cut ;  taille,  edge.] 

To  shorten  ;  to  cut  off  the  end  or  a  part ;  as,  to 
curtail  words.  Hence,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to 
Shorten  in  any  manner;  to  abridge;  to  diminish;  as, 
to  curtail  our  privileges.  It  is  followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  shortened.  His  name  was  curtailed  of  three 
letters  ;  we  are  curtailed  o/our  rights. 

CUR'TAIL-DOG,  n.  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off,  ac- 
cording to  the  forest  laws,  and  therefore  hindered 
from  coursing.  Shak. 

CUR'TAIL-STEP,  n.  The  lowest  step  in  a  flight  of 
stairs,  ending,  at  its  outer  extremity,  in  a  scroll. 

Brande. 

€UR-TAIL'KD,pp.     Cut  short  or  shorter  ;  abridged. 

CUR-TAIL'ER,  n.    One  who  cuts  off  any  thing. 

CUR-TaIL'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  short  or  shorter  ; 
abridging. 

CUR-TAIL'ING,  71.    Abridgment;  abbreviation. 

CUR'TAIN,  (kur'tin,)  n.  [It.  cortina;  Low  L.  Sp. 
ami  Port.  id. ;  D.  gordyn ;  Fr.  courtine,  in  fortification. 
This  word  may  be  from  the  root  of  court,  and  from 
the  sense  of  separating.  I  think  it  is  not  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  It.  cvpertina.] 


CUR 

1.  A  cloth  hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a  window, 
which  may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside,  at 
pleasure  ;  intended  for  ornament,  or  for  use.  Also, 
the  hangings  about  the  ark,  among  the  Israelites. 

2.  A  cloth-hanging  used  in  theaters,  to  conceal  the 
stage  from  the  spectators.  This  is  raised  or  let  down 
by  cords.  Hence  the  phrases,  to  drop  the  curtain,  to 
close  the  scene,  to  end  ;  to  raise  the  curtain,  or  the 
curtain  will  rise,  to  denote  the  opening  of  the  play. 
And  to  draw  the  curtain,  is  to  close  it,  to  shut  out  the 
light,  or  to  conceal  an  object ;  or  to  open  it,  and  dis- 
close the  object.  Behind  the  curtain ;  in  concealment ; 
in  secret. 

3.  Ixi  fortification ,  that  part  of  the  rampart  which 
is  between  the  flanks  of  two  bastions,  bordered  with 
a  parapet  five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way,  and  into  the  moat. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  Scripture,  tents  ;  dwellings.     Hab.  iii.  7. 
CUR'TAIN,  v.  t.    To  inclose  with  curtains ;  to  furnish 

with  curtains.  Shak. 

€UR'TAIN-.ED,7u>.    Inclosed  with  curtains. 

CUR'TAIN-ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  surrounding  with 
curtains. 

CUR'TAIN-LEC-TUJtE,  n.  Reproof  given  in  bed  by 
a  wife  to  her  husband.  Addison. 

CUR'TAIN-LESS,  a.     Having  no  curtain. 

CURT'AL,  ii.  A  horse,  and  also  a  dog,  with  a  docked 
tail.  B.  Junson. 

CURT'AL,  a.     Curt ;  brief.  Milton. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  court  gate;  as,  the  curtid  friar, 
who  was  porter  of  the  monastery.  Smart. 

CUR'TATE,  a.     [L.  curtatus,  from  curto,  to  shorten.] 
The  curtate  distance,  in  astronomy,  is  the  distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  i.  e.  to  that  point  where  a  perpendicular, 
let  fall  from  the  planet,  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 

Encyc. 
Or  the  interval  between  the  sun  or  earth,  and  that 
point  where  a  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet, 
meets  the  ecliptic.  Barlow. 

CUR-TA'TION,  n.  [See  Curtate.]  The  interval 
between  a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the 
curtate  distance.  Barlow. 

CUR'TI-LAGE,  n.  In  law,  a  yard,  garden,  inclosure, 
or  field,  near  and  belonging  to  a  messuage.  [This  is 
probably  from  court,  or  the  same  radix.] 

CURT'LY,  ado.     Briefly.     [J\Tot  in  use.] 

ClIRT'NESS,  n.     Shortness. 

Cu'RULE,  a.     [L.  curulis,  from  currus,  a  chariot.] 

Belonging  to  a  chariot.  The  curule  chair  or  seat, 
among  the  Romans,  was  a  stool  without  a  back, 
covered  with  leather,  and  so  made  as  to  be  folded. 
It  was  conveyed  in  a  chariot,  and  used  by  public 
officers.  SmiUi's  Vict. 

CURT'SY.     See  Courtesy. 

€URV'A-TED,  o.  [See  Curve.]  Curved  ;  bent  in  a 
regular  form. 

CURV-A'TION,  71.    The  act  of  bending  or  crooking. 

eURV'A-TURE,  7i.     [L.  curvatura.     See  Curve.] 

The  continual  flexure  or  bending  of  a  line  from  a 
rectilinear  direction.  Encyc. 

CURVE,  (kurv,)  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  crooked  ;  curvo, 
to  bend,  turn,  or  wind  ;  Fr.  courbc,  courbcr  ;  It.  curvo, 
curvare  ;  Sp.  curvo,  corvar.  If  b  is  not  radical,  this 
word  belongs  to  Class  Gr,  W.  cor,  a  circle  ;  but  qu. ; 
for  in  Russ.  it  is  krivei.] 

Bending  ;  crooked  ;  inflected  in  a  regular  form, 
and  forming  part  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  curve  line,  which 
may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  more  points  than  one. 

Encyc. 
A  curve  line  is  that  which  is  neither  a  straight  line 
nor  composed  of  straight  lines.  Cyc. 

CURVE,  7i.*  A  bending  without  angles  ;  that  which 
is  bent ;  a  flexure.  In  geometry,  a  line  of  which  no 
three  consecutive  points  are  in  the  same  direction  or 
straight  line.  Brande. 

CURVE,  v.  t.     [L.  curvo  ;  Fr.  courber  ;  Russ.  krivlyu.] 
To  bend  ;  to  crook  ;  to  inflect. 

BURV'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Bent;  regularly  inflected. 
CURVET,  n.     [It.  corvctta ;  Fr.  courbctle ;  Sp.  corvcta. 
See  Curve.] 

1.  In  the  manege,  a  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when 
he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced, 
and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  all  his  legs  are  raised  at  once.     Encyc. 

2.  A  prank  ;  a  frolic. 

CURVET,  v.  i.  [It.  corvettare ;  Fr.  courbetter  ,•  Sp. 
corvetear.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring  and  form  a  curvet. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk. 
CURV'1-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  curve. 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AR,  (  a.     [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  linea, 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AL,  j      a  line.] 

Consisting  of  curve  lines ;  bounded  by  curve  lines ; 
as,  a  curvilinear  figure. 
CUR-VI-LIN-E-AR'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  cur- 
vilinear, or  of  consisting  in  curve  lines. 

Guth.  Quinctilian,  Prcf. 
CUR-VI-LIN'E-AR-LY,  adv.    In  a  curvilinear  manner. 
CURVING,  71.     A  curve  ;  a  winding  form. 
CURVING,  ppr.    Bending  in  a  regularform  ;  crooked. 
CURVI-TY,  7i.     [L.  curvitas.] 

A  bending  in  a  regular  form  ;  crookedness.  Holder. 


cus 

CUSH'AT,  (koosh'at,)  n.  The  ring-dove  or  wood- 
pigeon.  Scott. 

CIJSH'ION,  (koosh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  coussin ;  It.  cuscino  :  D. 

kussen ,    G.  kussen ;   Sp.  cozin  ,•   Port,     cozim  ;   Arm. 

couczin.     Q.u.  Ar.  ^  Law.^3  Idsaian ;  Ch.   iD3  kecsi, 

a  little  cushion  for  the  elbow.] 

1.  A  pillow  for  a  seat ;  a  soft  pad  to  be  placed  on 
a  chair ;  a  bag,  stuffed  with  wool,  hair,  or  other  soft 
material. 

2.  A  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand,  used  by  en- 
gravers to  support  the  plate. 

3.  In  gilding,  a  stuffing  of  fine  tow  or  wool,  cov- 
ered by  leather,  on  a  board  ;  used  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  sizes  and  figures.  Encyc. 

Lady's  cushion  ,-  a  plant,  a  species  of  Saxifraga.  Lee. 
Sea-cushion ;  sea-pink,  or  thrift,  a  species  of  Statice. 
CySfl'ION,  v.  t.     To  seat  on  a  cushion.     •         [Lee. 
2.  To  furnish   with   cushions ;    as,  to  cushion  a 
chaise. 
eUSI!'ION-KD,  (koosh'und,)  pp.  or  a.     Seated  on  a 
cushion ;    supported    by  cushions ;    furnished    with 
cushions.  Johnson. 

CUSII'ION-ET,  n.     A  little  cushion.    Beaum.  anil  Fl. 
CUSK,  n.     A  salt  water  fish,  Brosmius  vulgaris,  highly 

esteemed  for  food.  D.  H.  Stirrer. 

CUSK'IN,  71.     A  kind  of  ivory  cup.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bailey. 
CUSP,  7i.     [L.  cuspis,  a  point.] 

1.  The  point  or  horn  of  the  moon  or  other  lumi- 
nary. Encyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  projecting  point  in  the  foliations 
of  Gothic  tracery,  arches,  panels,  etc.  ;  and  also  a 
projecting  point,  forming  a  pendent  of  a  pointed 
arrh,  etc.  Brande. 

CUSP'A-'J'ED,  a.     [L.  cuspis,  a  point.] 
Pointed  ;  ending  in  a  point. 

CUSP'1-DAL,  a.     Ending  in  a  point.  More. 

CUSP'I-DATE,     .1  a.     [L.  cuspidatus,  from  cuspis,  a 

eUSl"I-DA-TED,  |      point.] 

Having  a  sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear;  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point ;  as,  a  cuspidate  leaf. 

Martyn. 

CUS'PIS,  n.     [L.]     A  point. 

CUS'TARD,  7i.  [Cymbric  cwstard.  Junius.  I  suspect 
the  first  syllable  to  be  VV.  caws,  curd,  cheese.] 

A  composition  of  milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and 
baked  or  boiled,  forming  an  agreeable  kind  of  food. 

Custard-coffin  ;  a  cant  term  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  a  piece  of  raised  pastry,  or  upper  crust,  which 
covers  or  coffins  a  custard.  Todd. 

CUS'TARD-AP'PLE,  a.*  A  plant,  a  species  of  Anona, 
growing  in  t^e  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  a  tennis  ball,  of  an  orange  color,  containing  a 
yellowish  pulp,  of  the  consistence  of  custard.   Encyc. 

CUS'TODE,  71.     See  Custodian. 

CUS-To'DI-AL,  a.  [from  custody.]  Relating  to  cus- 
tody or  guardianship. 

CUS-To'DI-AN,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  or  custody 
of  some  public  building,  &c.  W.  Irving. 

€US'TO-DY,  n.  [L.  custodia :  It.  and  Sp.  id. ;  from 
L.  custos,  a  watchman,  a  keeper.  This  word  has  the 
elements  of  castle,  W.  cas,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  separate,  to  drive  oft';  hence,  to  defend, 
to  hold.     See  Chaste.] 

1.  A  keeping;  a  guarding;  care,  watch,  inspec- 
tion, for  keeping,  preservation,  or  security.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff. 

Under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be  the 
boards  of  die  tabernacle.  — Num.  iii. 

Hence, 

2.  Imprisonment ;  confinement ;  restraint  of  lib- 
erty, r' 

3.  Defense  from  a  foe ;  preservation ;  security. 

There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  custody  of  the 
narrow  seas.  Bacon. 

CUS'TOM,  71.  t  [Fr.  covtume,  from  constitute ;  It.  costu- 
ma,  costume ;  Sp.  costunibrt ;  Port,  costume  ;  Arm.  cus- 
tum.     Ciu.  L.  consuetus.] 

1.  Frequent  or  common  use,  or  practice  ;  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act ;  hence,  way  ;  established 
manner ;  habitual  practice. 

The  priest's  custom  with  the  people  was.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

We  have  no  such  custom.  —  \  Cor.  xi. 

The  cuslmns  of  the  people  are  vain.  —  Jer.  X. 

2.  A  buying  of  goods ;  practice  of  frequenting  a 
shop,  and  purchasing  or  procuring  to  be  done.  The 
shopkeeper  has  extensive  custom,  or  a  good  run  of 
custom.  A  mill  or  a  manufacturer  has  extensive  cus- 
tom, or  little  custom. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.  Addison. 

3.  In  law,  long-established  practice,  or  usage, 
which  constitutes  the  unwritten  law,  and  long  con- 
sent to  which  gives  it  authority.  Customs  are  gen- 
eral, which  extend  over  a  state  or  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticular, which  are  limited  to  a  city  or  district.    Encyc. 

CUS'TOM,  v.  t.     To  make  familiar.     [See  Accustom, 
which  is  the  word  used.] 
2.  To  give  custom  to. "  Bacon. 
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CUS'TOM,  v.  i.     To  accustom.  Spenser. 

CUS'TOM,  71.  [Fr.  coutume,  from  co&ter,  for  coaster, 
to  cost.] 

Tribute,  toll,  or  tax ;  that  is,  cost  or  charge  paid  to 
the  public. 

Render  custom  to  whom  custom  is  due.  —  Rom.  Xlii. 

Customs,  in  the  plural ;  the  duties  imposed  by  law 

on   merchandise   imported   or  exported.     In    Oreat 

Britain  and  tlie  United  States,  tkis  word  is  limited  to 

these  species  of  duties. 

CUS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.     Common;  habitual;  frequent. 

Johnson. 
2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  called  cus- 
toms, ham  of  Massachusetts. 
€US'TOM-A-BLE-NESS,  ,1.     Frequency  ;  conformity 

tocustom.     [Little  used.] 
€Ud'TOM-A-l)LY,  ado.    According  to  custom  ;  in  a 

customary  manner.  Hayward. 

CUS'TOM-A-RI-LY,a<ii>.    [See  Customarv.]     Habit- 
ually ;  commonly.  Ray. 
CUS'TOM-A-RI-NESS,  n.  Frequency;  commonness; 

habitual  use  or  practice. 
CUS'TO.YI-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  contumier.] 

1.  According  to  custom,  or  to  established  or  com- 
mon usage  ;  as,  a  customary  dress ;  customary  compli- 
ments. 

2.  Habitual ;  in  common  practice ;  as,  customary 
vices. 

3.  Holding  by  custom;  as,  customary  tenants,  who 
are  copy-holders. 

4.  Held  by  custom  ;  as,  a  customary  freehold. 
CUS'TOM- A-RY,7i.     [Fr.  coutumier,  coustumier.] 

A  book  containing  laws  and  usages,  or  customs  ; 
as,  the  customary  of  the  Normans.  Camel. 

CUS'TOM-KD,   (kus'tumd,)   a.     Usual ;  common  ;  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.     [See  Accustomed.] 
2.  Furnished  with  customers.  Bacon. 

CUS'TOM-ER,  n.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of 
sale  for  tin:  sake  of  purchasing  goods  ;  one  who  pur- 
chases goods  or  wares. 

2.  One  who  frequents  or  visits  any  place  for  pro- 
curing what  he  wants.  We  say  a  mill  has  many  cus- 
tomers. Hence,  a  person  who  receives  supplies  is 
called  a  customer ;  the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  tailor,  have  their  customers ;  and  the  coffee-house 
has  its  customers.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  phrase  an  ug- 
ly customer,  meaning  one  who  is  difficult  to  deal  with 

3.  A  toll-gatherer.     [Obs.]  [or  manage. 

4.  A  common  or  lewd  woman.  Shale. 
CUS'TOM-HOUSE,  n.     The  house  where  vessels  en- 
ter and  clear,  and  where  the  customs  are  paid,  or  se- 
cured to  be  paid. 

GUS'TOM-SHRUNK,  a.  Having  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  customers.  Shah. 

CUS'TOS,n.  [L.]  A  keeper  ;  as,  custos  bre'eium,  the 
principal  clerk  of  the  common  pleas  ;  custos  rotulo'- 
rum,  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  county, 
who  is  keeper  of  tile  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions 
of  the  peace.  England.' 

eUS'TREL,  71.  [Qu.  Old  Fr.  coustillier,  from  L.  scu- 
tum.] 

A  Duckler-bearer.  Also,  a  vessel  for  holding  wine. 
[jYot  in  use.] 

CUS'TU-MA-RY,  n.    A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 

GUT,  ».  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Cut.  [Norm,  cotu,  cut.  This 
word  coincides  in  elements  with  the  VV.  cat,  a  piece, 
cateia,  to  cut, cwta,  short,  cwtau,  to  shorten,  and  with 
ysgytliru,  to  cut  off,  to  lop,  to  shred,  to  carve,  which 
Owen  deduces  from  ysgwth,  a  push,  from  gioth,  a  push 
or  thrust,  gwthiaw,  to  push,  thrust,  press.  Whether 
cut  is  derived  to  us  from  the  Welsh  or  not,  may  be  a 
question  ;  but  [  have  not  found  the  word  in  any  of 
the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  languages.  It  is  obviously 
from  a  common  root  with  the  L.  cwdo  and  cudo,  and 
the  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  strike  ; 
and  to  cut  off  is  primarily  to  strike  off.  We  have 
proof  of  this  in  our  own  language  ;  for  a  stroke 
with  a  whip  is  called  a  cut,  and  our  common  peo- 
ple, when  they  urge  a  person  to  ride  or  run  with 
haste,  cry  out,  Cut  on,  cut  on.  The  fact  is  the  same 
with  many  other  words  which  now  signify  to  sepa- 
rate with  an  edged  tool.  See  Class  Gd,  No.  2,  4,  8, 
43,  49,  56,  59,  and,  in  a  different  dialect,  Class  Gs, 
No.  5,  6,  28,  32,  40,  41,  42,  67.] 

1.  To  separate  the  parts  of  any  body  by  an  edged 
instrument,  either  by  striking,  as  with  an  ax,  or  by 
sawing  or  rubbing ;  to  make  a  gash,  incision,  or 
notch,  which  separates  the  external  part  of  a  body  ; 
as,  to  cut  the  flesh.  It  signifies,  also,  to  cut  into 
pieces;  to  sever  or  divide;  as,  to  cut  timber  in  the 
forest.  But  when  an  entire  separation  of  the  body 
is  intended,  it  is  usually  followed  by  off,  down,  asun- 
der, in,  ttoo,  in  pieces,  or  other  word  denoting  such 
severance.  "  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,"  that  is, 
Ye  shall  not  gash  your  flesh     Deut.  xiv. 

2.  To  hew. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber.  —  2  Chron.  ii. 

3.  To  carve,  as  meat ;  to  carve  or  engrave  in  sculp- 
ture Addison. 

4.  To  divide  ;  to  cleave,  by  passing  through ;  as,  a 
ship  cuts  the  briny  deep. 

5.  To  penetrate  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  affect  deeply ;  as,  a 
sarcasm  cuts  to  the  quick. 
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6.  To  divide,  as  a  pack  of  cards  ;  as,  to  cut  and 
shuffle. 

7.  To  intersect ;  to  cross.  One  line  cuts  another  at 
right  angles.    The  ecliptic  cuts  the  equator. 

8.  To  castrate. 

To  cut  across ;  to  pass  by  a  shorter  course,  so  as  to 
cut  off  an  angle  or  distance. 

To  cut  asunder;  to  cut  into  pieces;  to  divide ;  to 
sever 

He  hath  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked.  —  Ps.  exxix. 

To  cut  down  ;  to  fell ;  to  cause  to  fall  by  severing. 
Ye  shall  cut  down  their  groves.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

Hence,  to  depress ;  to  abash  ;  to  humble  ;  to  shame ; 
to  silence  ;  as,  his  eloquence  cuts  down  the  finest  ora- 
tor. Addison. 

[This  phrase  is  not  elegant,  but  is  in  popular  use.] 

To  cut  off;  to  separate  one  part  from  another;  as, 
to  cut  off  a  finger,  or  an  arm  ;  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
figure  ;  to  cut  off  a  letter  or  syllable. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  extirpate ;  to  put  to  death  un- 
timely. 

Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 
Evil-doers  shall  be  cutoff. —  Pa.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  remove  to  a  distance,  or  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse.  A  man  in  another  country,  or 
in  prison,  is  cut  off  from  his  country  or  his  friends. 

4.  To  interrupt;  as,  to  cut  off  communication. 

5.  To  separate  ;  to  remove  ;  to  take  away ;  as,  to 
cut  off  ten  years  of  life. 

6.  To  intercept ;  to  hinder  from  return,  or  union. 
The  troops  were  cut  off  from  the  ships. 

7.  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  off  all  controversy. 

8.  To  prevent  or  preclude  ;  as,  to  cut  off  all  occa- 
sion of  blame. 

9.  To  preclude  or  shut  out.  The  sinner  cuts  him- 
self off  from  the  benefits  of  Christianity. 

10.  To  stop,  interrupt,  or  silence. 

The  judge  cut  off  the  counsel  very  short.  Bacon. 

To  cut  on ;  to  hasten  ;  to  run  or  ride  with  the  ut- 
most speed  ;  a  vulgar  phrase. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  in  striking  ;  to  quicken  blows  ; 
to  hasten. 

To  cut  out ;  to  remove  a  part  by  cutting  or  carving ; 
as,  to  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  board  ;  to  cut  out  the 
tongue.    Hence, 

2.  To  shape  or  form  by  cutting ;  as,  to  cut  out  a 
garment ;  to  cut  out  an  image ;  to  cut  out  a  wood  in 
to  walks.     Hence, 

3.  To  scheme  ;  to  contrive ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  cut 
out  work  for  another  day.     So  we  say,  to  strike  out. 

4.  To  shape  ;  to  adapt.  He  is  not  cut  out  for  an 
author.     [JVot  elegant.] 

5.  To  debar.     [Not  common.]  Pope. 

6.  To  take  the  preference  or  precedence  of;  as,  to 
cut  out  a  prior  judgment  creditor.  Kent. 

7.  To  step  in  and  take  the  place  of,  as  in  courting 
and  dancing.     [A  vulgar  phrase.] 

8.  To  interfere  as  a  horse,  when  the  shoe  of  one 
foot  beats  off  the  skin  of  the  pastern  joint  of  another. 

To  cut  out  a  ship,  is  to  enter  a  harbor,  and  seize  and 
carry  off  a  ship  by  sudden  attack. 

To  cut  short;  to  hinder  from  proceeding  by  sudden 
interruption. 

Achilles  cut  him  short.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shorten  ;  to  abridge  ;  as,  to  cut  short  of  pro- 
visions or  pay  ;  to  cut  the  matter  short. 

To  cut  up ;  to  cut  in  pieces  ;  as,  to  cut  up  beef. 

2.  To  eradicate  ;  to  cut  off;  as,  to  cut  up  shrubs. 

To  cut  acquaintance  with  any  one,  or  to  cut  one's 
acquaintance,   is   to   meet  him  in  the  street  or  else- 
where, and  pretend  not  to  see  or  recognize  him. 
GUT,  77.  i.     To  pass  into  orthrough  and  sever  ;  to  enter 
and  divide  the  parts  ;  as,  an  instrument  cuts  well. 

2.  To  be  severed  by  a  cutting  instrument ;  as,  this 

3.  To  divide  by  passing,  [fruit  cuts  easy  or  smooth. 

The  teeth  are  ready  to  cut.  Arbulhnol. 

4.  To  perform  a  surgical  operation  by  cutting,  es- 
pecially in  lithotomy. 

He  saved  lives  by  cutting  for  the  stone.  Pope. 

5.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse. 

To  cut  in ;  to  divide,  or  turn  a  card,  for  determining 
who  are  to  play. 
GUT,   pp.   or  a.     Gashed  ;   divided  ;   hewn  ;    carved  ; 
intersected  ;  pierced  ;  deeply  affected  ;  castrated. 

Cut  and  dried;   prepared  for  use  ;   a  metaphor  from 
hewn  timber. 
GUT,  ii.    The  action  of  an  edged  instrument ;  a  stroke 
or  blow,  as  with  an  ax  or  sword. 

2.  A  cleft ;  a  gash  ;  a  notch  ;  a  wound  ;  the  open- 
ing made  by  an  edged  instrument,  distinguished  by 
its  length  from  that  made  by  perforation  with  a  point- 

3.  A  stroke  or  blow  with  a  whip,     [ed  instrument. 

4.  A  channel  made  by  cutting  or  digging;  a  ditch; 
a  groove  ;  a  furrow  ;  a  canal. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest ;  as,  a  good  cut  of 
beef;  a  cut  of  timber.  Also,  any  small  piece  or 
shred. 

6.  A  near  passage,  by  which  an  angle  is  cut  off; 
as,  a  shorter  cut. 

7.  A  picture  cut  or  carved  on  wood  or  metal,  and 
impressed  from  it.  Brown. 
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8.  The  stamp  on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and  by 
which  it  is  impressed. 

9.  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  Also,  the 
right  to  divide;  as,  whose  cut  is  it? 

10.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut ;  form  ;  shape  ; 
fashion  ;  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment ;  the  cut  of  his 
beard.  Stillblgjleet. 

11.  A  fool ;  a  cully  ;  a  gelding.     [JVot  in  use.] 

To  drain  cuts,  is  to  draw  lots,  as  of  paper,  &C,  cut 
of  unequal  lengths.  Rich.  Diet. 

Cut  and  long  tail ;  men  of  all  kinds  ;  a  proverbial 
expression  borrowed  from  dogs. 

GU-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  (See  Cutici.eJ  Belonging  to 
the  skin,  or  cutis  ;  existing  on,  or  affecting  the  skin  . 
as,  a  cutaneous  disease  ;  cutaneous  eruption. 

COTE,    a.     [acute.]     Clever ;  sharp.      [  Vulg.]     Ash. 

GUTH,  in  Saxon,  signifies  known,  or  famous.  Hence 
Cut/twin,  a  famous  conqueror;  differed,  a  famous  oi 
knowing  counselor;  Cutlibert,  known  bright,  or  fa- 
mous for  skill.  Gibson. 

GO'TI-CI.E,  7i.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  ctttis,  skin,  the 
same  as  hide,  which  see.] 

1.  The  scarf-skin  ;  the  thin,  exterior  coat  of  the 
skin,  which  rises  in  a  blister ;  a  thin  pellucid  mem- 
brane covering  the  true  skin. 

2.  The  thin,  external  covering  of  the  bark  of  a 
plant.  It  serves  to  prevent  too  rapid  perspiration, 
and  is  furnished  with  respiratory  openings  called 
stomata.  Brande. 

3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  liquor. 

Newton. 

GU-TIG'tJ-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cuticle  or  exter- 
nal coat  of  the  skin. 

GUT'LASS,  7i.  [Fr.  coutclas ;  Arm.  contclaczen  ;  It. 
coltcllaccio  ;  Port,  cutelo.  This  word  seemsto  be  from 
the  L.  cultellus,  at  least  the  Italian  and  French  are 
so  ;  and  71  in  the  Armoric  is  casual,  as  in  other  words 
in  that  dialect.  The  curtelcaxe  or  curtclaz  of  some 
authors,  and  curtaz,  seem  to  be  corrupted,  or  they  are 
from  Sp.  cortar,  L.  curto,  to  cut.  Cutlas  would, 
from  the  etymology,  be  a  more  correct  orthography.] 
A  broad,  curving  sword;  a  hanger;  used  by  sol- 
diers in  the  cavalry,  by  seamen,  &c. 

GUT'LER,  ii.  [Fr.  coutelier;  Norm,  coteller ;  Arm. 
conteller  or  coutellour ;  Port,  cutileiro  ;  It.  coltcllinaio  ; 
from  L.  culter,  a  knife.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  knives  and  other 
cutting  instruments. 

GUT'LER-Y,  71.  The  business  of  making  knives;  or, 
more  generally,  knives  and  other  edged  instruments 
in  general. 

CUT'LET,  7i.  [Fr.  cdtellette,  a  little  side  or  rib;  cdte, 
side.] 

A  small  piece  of  meat  for  cooking;  as,  a  veal  cuU'-:t. 

CUT'PURSE,  71.  [cut  and  purse.]  One  who  c  ts 
purses  for  stealing  them  or  their  contents ;  a  pracl  ce 
said  to  have  been  common  when  men  wore  purse,  at 
their  girdles.  One  who  steals  from  the  person ;  a 
thief ;  a  robber.  Shalt.     Bcntlei 

CUT'TER,  71.*  One  who  cuts  or  hews. 

2.  An  instrument  that  cuts  ;  as,  a  straw-cutter. 

3.  A  fore  tooth,  that  cuts  meat,  as  distinguisl  d 
from  a  grinder. 

*4.  A  small  boat  used  by  ships  of  war.  Also,  a  ves- 
sel with  one  mast  and  a  straight  running  bowsp  it, 
which  may  be  run  in  upon  deck ;  rigged  nearly  like 
a  sloop.  Mar.  Diet 

5.  A  small  one-horse  sleigh.  America, 

6.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  that  provides  wood 
for  the  tallies. 

7.  A  ruffian  ;  a  bravo;  a  destroyer.     [Ote.] 
GUT'-THRoAT,ti.    A  murderer;  an  assassin  ;  a  ruf- 
fian. South.     Dry  den. 

CUT'-THRoAT,  a.     Murderous  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

Carew. 
GUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     [See  Cut.]     Dividing  by  an 

edged  instrument ;  cleaving  by  the  stroke  or  motion 

of  an  edged  instrument,  as  by  a  knife,  ax,  or  saw  ; 

hewing;  carving;  intersecting;   piercing. 
2.  a.     Piercing  the  heart ;  wounding  the  feelings  ; 

deeply  affecting  with  shame  or  remorse;   pungent; 

piquant  ;  satirical ;  as,  a  cutting  reflection. 
GUT'TING,  71.     A  separation  or  division. 

2.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  twig  or  cion  cut  off  for  the 
purpose  of  grafting ;  as,  the  cuttings  of  vines. 

3.  An  excavation  through  a  hill  in  constructing  a 
railroad,  canal,  &c. 

4.  The  operation  of  removing  a  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

CUT'TING-LY,  adv.     In  a  cutting  manner. 
GUT'TLE,  )  71.*  [Sax.  cudHc,  from  the  sense  of 

CUT'TLE-FISH,  (  withdrawing  or  hiding,  allied  to 
cuddle,  W.  cuiiaw,  to  hide,  Arm.  cutoff,  or  cuddyo,  to 
hide.] 

1.  A  genus  of  molluscous  animals,  of  the  order 
Cephalopoda  and  genus  Sepia.  They  have  small  arms, 
witli  serrated  cups,  by  which  they  lay  fast  hold  of 
any  thing.  They  have  also  two  tentacula  longer 
than  the  arms ;  the  mouth  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
arms,  and  is  horny,  and  hooked  like  the  bill  of  a 
hawk.  They  feed  on  sprats,  lobsters,  and  other 
shell-fish.  They  have  a  little  bladder  under  *he 
throat,  [near  the  liver,  Cuvier.]  from  which,  when 
pursued,  they  throw  out  a  black  liquor  that  darkens 
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the  water,   by  which  means  they  escape.    Hence, 
cuttle  is  used  for  a   foul-mouthed   fellow  ;  one  who 
blackens  the  character  of  another.     Eiicijc.     Shak. 
•2.  A  knife.     [Not  in  use]  Shale. 

eUT'TV-STOOL,  «.  A  small  raised  seat  or  gallery 
in  old  Scottish  churches,  where  female  offenders 
against  chastity  were  formerly  seated  during  three 
Sundays,  and  publicly  rebuked  by  their  minister. 

Walter  Scott.     Jamieson. 

CUT'-WA-TER,  re.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship's  prow, 
or  knee  of  the  head,  which  cuts  the  water.  Also,  a 
water-fowl,  a  species  of  gull ;  or  rather,  the  Rbyn- 
cops,  or  razor-bill. 

eUT'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.   Embroidery.   [Not  in  use.] 

CUT'-WORM,  re.  A  name  given  to  any  caterpillar 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  which  eats  or  cuts  away  the 
young  plants  of  cabbage,  corn,  beans,  &c.     Gardner. 

CVVT.  ;  an  abbreviation  of  hundred  weight. 

CY'AN-ATE,  re.  A  saline  compound'of  cyanic  acid 
with  a  base.  Ure. 

CS-AN'IC  ACID,  re.  A  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
oxygen. 

CY'AN-ID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
some  other  element  or  compound. 

CY'A-N'TTE.     See  Kv-tmTE. 

CY-AN'O-GEN,  ».  [Gr.  kvolvoc,  blue,  and  yti/i/aw,  to 
beget.] 

.A  compound  acidifying  and  basifying  principle, 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  two  of 
carbon.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  prussian 
blue,  and  is  a  gas  which  has  an  odor  like  that  of  crush- 
ed peach  leaves,  and  burns  with  a  rich  purple  flame. 

CY-AN-OM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  KVtwps  and  pF.Tpc<o.] 
An  instrument  to  ascertain  degrees  of  blueness,  or 
the  azure  color  of  the  ocean  or  sky.  Humboldt. 

CY-AN'l[-RET,  re.  A  basic  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  some  other  element  or  compound.  More  cor- 
rectly, CYANrD. 

CY-AN-U'RIC  ACID,  n.  A  crystallizable  acid  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  urea  by  heat.  Brande. 

CY-ATH'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  cyalhus,  a  cup;  Gr. 
Kva)  >$.] 

In  the  form  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glass,  a  little 
widened  at  the  top.  Lee. 

CY-CA'DE-A,  re.  A  natural  order  of  plants,  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  palms,  ferns,  and  the 
pine-tribe  or  coniferiv,  but  approaching  nearer  to  the 
last.     They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

Partington. 

CY€  LA-Dks,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  kim-Xoc,  a  circle.] 

A  number  of  isles  arranged  round  the  Isle  of  Delos, 
in  the  Grecian  Sea,  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

CYC  LA-MEN,  re.     [L.]     In  botany,  sow-bread. 

CY'CLE,  n.  [Gr.  kvkXo(,  L.  cyclus,  an  orb  or  circle; 
Ir.ciogal.  Un.  Eng.  gig;  Cli.  Heb.  Jin.  Class  Gk, 
No.  13,  16.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  period  or  series  of  numbers, 
which  regularly  proceed  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
return  to  the  first,  in  a  perpetual  circle.     Hence, 

2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  golden  number,  or  me- 
tonic  cycie,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Melon,  is  a 
period  of  nin  teen  years,  which  being  completed,  the 
new  and  I'ul'  .noons  return  on  the  same  days  of  the 
month. 

3.  'I'll,  cycle  of  the  sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  which  having  elapsed,  the  do- 
minical or  Sunday  letters  return  to  their  former  place, 
and  proceed  in  the  former  order,  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar. 

4.  Cycle  of  indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Roman  emperors  imposed  an 
extraordinary  tax,  to  pay  the  soldiers,  who  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for  that  period  and  no 
longer. 

5.  A  round  of  years,  or  period  of  time,  in  which 
the  same  course  begins  again ;  a  periodical  space  of 
time.  Holder. 

6.  An  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in  the  heavens. 

Milton. 

CVC'IICYL   ["'    ^ ertaining  to  a  cycle. 

Cyclic  poets ;  a  term  applied  to  certain  epic  poets 
who  followed  Homer,  and  wrote  merely  on  the  Tro- 
jan war,  keeping  within  the  circle  of  a  single  subject. 

Brande. 
Cyclic  chorus;    the   chorus  which   performed   the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  Dithyratnbic  odes  at  Ath- 
ens, dancing  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a  circle. 

Brande. 
CYCLO-GRAPH,  n.    [Gr.  kvkXos,  circle,  and  ypaipa, 
to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles, 
where  compasses  can  not  be  conveniently  employed. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  drawing  flat  segments,  or  curva- 
tures which  approach  nearly  to  straight  lines.  Owilt. 
CY'CLOID,  n.  [Gr.  kukXos,  circle,  and  eiios,  form.] 
A  geometrical  curve  on  which  depends  the  doc- 
trine of  pendulums. 

The  genesis  of  a  cycloid  may  be  conceived  by 
imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  of  a  wheel ; 
the  line  which  the  nail  describes  in  the  air,  while  the 
wheel  revolves  in  a  right  line,  is  the  cycloid. 

John-son. 
CY-CLOID'AL,  a.   Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  cycloid ; 
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as,  the  cyc.loid.al  space  is  the  space  contained  between 
a  cvcloid  and  its  base.  Chambers. 

CY-CLOIIVI-ANS,  re.  pi.  The  fourth  order  of  fishes, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Agassiz,  having 
smooth  scales,  as  the  herring  and  salmon. 

CYCLO-LITE,  n.    A  name  given  to  Madrepores. 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

CY-€LOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  kvkXos,  circle,  and  ptrpca, 
to  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  cycles  or  circles.        Wallis. 

CY-CLi  )-PE'AN,  a.  [from  Cyclops.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Cyclops,  fabulous  giants  of  antiquity  ;  vast ;  ter- 
rific. Hall. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  remains  of  a  rude 
and  very  massive  kind  of  architecture,  of  the  earli- 
est ages,  demanding  an  enormous  exertion  of  physi- 
cal force.  Fosbrookc. 

CY-GI-O-Pit'DI-A,   )  n.     [Gr.  kvk\oc,  circle,  and  irui- 

CY-CLO-IVE'Dl-A,  j  Sci  2,  discipline,  erudition.] 
The  circle  or  compass  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  Hence,  the  book  or 
books  that  contain  treatises  on  every  branch  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  arranged  under  proper  heads,  in 
alphabetical  order.     [See  Encyclopedia.] 

CY-CLOP'ie.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cyclops  ;  gigantic  ; 
savage.  Bryant. 

CY'GLOPS,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Gr.  KvxXcjxp;  kukXo;,  a 
circle,  and  wuv,  an  eye.] 

1.  Infubulous  history,  a  class  of  giants,  thesons  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  who  had  but  one  circular 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead.  They  inhabited 
Sicily,  and  assisted  Vulcan  in  making  thunderbolts 
for  Jupiter.  Lcmpricre. 

2.  A  family  of  minute  Crustacea,  found  both  in 
fresh  and  saltwater.  They  are  so  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  ocean  as  to  afford  food  for  the  whalebone 
whale,  and  give  a  reddish  tint  to  tile  waters.  These 
animals  were  so  named  because  the  two  eyes  form  a 
single  minute  spot  on  the  center  of  the  head,  and  till 
lately  they  were  supposed  to  have  but  one  eye. 

Dana. 
CY-CLOS'TO-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  kvkXoc  and  <rrt.ua.] 
Having  a  circular  mouth  or  aperture,  as  certain 
molluscous  animals.  Kirby. 

CY'DER.     See  Cider. 

CYG'NET,  n.  [L.  cygnus,  eyenus,  a  swan  ;  Gr.  kvk- 
vos-] 

A  young  swan.  Shak. 

CYL'IN-DER,  re.  *  [Gr.  kvXiv&oic,  from  KvXtvSeo,  to 

roll,  from  kvXioj,  id.;   L.  cylindrus ■;  Sp.  cilindro ;  It. 

id.;  Fr.  cylindre;  Heb.  Ch.  bb>,  Ar.  ^L=>  gaula,  to 

roll.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  body  supposed  to  be  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram  round  one  of  its 
sides  ;  or  a  long,  circular  body,  of  uniform  diameter, 
and  its  extremities  forming  equal  parallel  circles. 
Encyc.     Bailey. 

CYL-IN-DRA'CEOUS,  a.     Cylindrical.     [Little  used.] 

Lee.     Bot. 

CYL-IN'DRIC,  (  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cylin- 

CYL-IN'DRIC-AL,  j  der,  or  partaking  of  its  prop- 
erties. 

CYL-IN'DRI€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  cyl- 
inder. 

CYL-IN-DRICI-TY,  n.     A  cylindrical  form. 

CYL-IN'DRI-FORM,  a.  [cylinder  and  form.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

CYL'tN-DROID,  n.  [cylinder  and  eifo;,  form.]  A 
solid  body,  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder, 
but  having  the  bases  or  ends  elliptical,  but  parallel 
and  equal.  Brande. 

CYL-IN-DRO-MET'RIC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  scale  used 
in  measuring  cylinders.  Jish. 

CY'MA,  7i.     [Gr.  Kv'pa,a  wave.] 

In  architecture,  a  member  or  molding  of  the  cornice, 
the  profile  of  which  is  waving,  that  is,  concave  at 
the  top  and  convex  at  the  bottom. 

There  is  also  another  form,  called  cyma  rcocrsa, 
which  is  concave  at  the  bottom  and  convex  at  the 
top,  called  also  ogee.     [See,  also,  Cyme.]     Brande. 

CY-.MAR',  re.     A  slight  covering;   a  scarf;  properly, 

SlMAR. 

CY-Ma'TIUM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  KViiariov,  a  little  wave.] 
A  top  molding  to  certain  parts  of  the  orders  in 
classic  architecture. 

CYM'BAL,  n.  [L.  ajmbalmn;  Gr.  uvuffaXov  ;  It.  cem- 
balo.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument  of  brass,  in  a  circular 
form,  like  a  dish,  producing,  when  two  are  struck 
together,  a  sharp,  ringing  sound. 

2.  A  mean  instrument  used  by  gypsies  and  va- 
grants, made  of  a  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form,  on 
which  are  passed  five  rings,  which  are  touched  and 
shifted  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  it  is  supported  in  the  right  by  a 
ring,  to  give  it  free  motion.  Encyc. 

CYM'BI-FORM,  a.  [L.  cymba,  a  boat,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Shaped  like  a  boat.  Martyn. 

CY'MA  I  ""  *  tGr-  *  "I"1'  fetus>  from  K"w) t0  swell.] 
1.  Literally,  a  sprout,  particularly  of  the  cabbage. 
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*  Technically,  an  aggregate  of  flowers  composed  of  sev- 
eral florets  sitting  on  a  receptacle,  producing  all  the 
primary  peduncles  from  the  same  point,  but  having 
the  partial  peduncles  scattered  and  irregular  ;  all  fas- 
tigiate,  or  forming  a  flat  surface  at  the  top.  It  is 
naked  or  with  bracts  Marion. 

2.  A  panicle,  the  elongation  of  all  the  ramifications 
of  which  is  arrested,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  an  umbel.  Lindley. 

CYM'LING,  re.     A  sort  of  squash.  Virginia. 

CY'MOID,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

CYM'O-PHaNE,  re.  [Gr.  Kopa,  a  wave,  and  ipatvto, 
to  appear.] 

A  mineral,  cafe"!  also  chrysobcryl.  Its  color  is 
green,  of  different  shades  ;  its  fracture  conchoidal  or 
undulated,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  nex.t  to  the  sap- 
phire. Hairy.     Cieaveland. 

CY-MOPH'A-NOUS,a.  Having  a  wavy,  floating  light; 
opalescent ;  chatoyant. 

Cy'MoSE,  )  a.    Containing  a  cyme ;  in  the  form  of  a 

CY'MOUS,  (      cyme.  Martyn. 

CY-NAN"€HE,  (se-nan'ke,)  n.  [Gr.  nvvayx'i,  a  dog- 
collar,  angina  ;  kvoiv,  a  dog,  and  ayx<",  to  press  or 
bind  ;  to  suffocate.] 

A  disease  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  attended  with 
inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  swallowing.  It  is  of  several  kinds,  and  compre 
hends  the  quinsy,  croup,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CY-N  AN'TFIRO-PV,  n.  [Gr.  kooiv,  a  dog,  and  ai/clpoj- 
Tiog,  man.] 

A  kind  of  madness  in  which  men  have  the  quali- 
ties of  dogs.  Chalmers. 

CY-NAP'I-NA, )  .       „■■,,.•      ,  c          „.,. 

r-vMT/Di    \       t  "•  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  . 'Ethu- 

ui-ixA'ri-A,      >  ^                       *>i,         , 

CVN'A.-Pl'VE     )  Cynapium,  or  fools'-parsley. 

CYN-ARe-TOM'A-CHY,  n.  [Gr.  kvoiv,  a  dog,  ooktoc, 
a  bear,  and  pa\rj,  a  light.] 

Bear-baiting  with  a  dog.    [Jl  barbarous  word.] 

Hudibras. 

CYN-E-GET'ICS,  n.     The  art  of  hunting  with  dogs. 

CYN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dog-star.  The  year  de- 
termined by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star,  (3(35 
days,  6  hours,)  was  called  the  Sothic,  Cynic,  or  Ca- 
nicular year ;  that  of  3u5  days,  (the  civil  year,)  was 
called  the  vague  year,  from  its  continually  changing 
in  relation  to  the  seasons:  the  period  from  one  coin- 
cidence of  the  Sothic  and  civil  years  to  another, 
(1460  Sothic  and  1461  civil  years,)  was  called  the 
Sothic  period  anil  the  cynic  cycle. 

CYN'IC,         I  a.     [Gr.  kwikos,  canine,  from  koojv,  a 

CYN'IC-AL,  \      dog.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  surly  dog  ;  snarling;  cap- 
tious ;  surly  ;  currish  ;  austere. 

Cynic  spasm;  a  kind  of  convulsion,  in  which  the 
patient  imitates  the  howling  of  dogs.  Encyc. 

CYN'IC,  n.  A  man  of  a  canine  temper  ;  a  surly  or 
snarling  man  or  philosopher ;  a  misanthrope.  [See 
Cynics.]  Shak. 

CYN'IC-AIi-LY,  adv.  In  a  snarling,  captious,  or  mo- 
rose manner.  Bacon. 

CYN'IG-AL-NESS,  re..  Moroseness  ;  contempt  of  rich- 
es and  amusements. 

CYN'I-CISM,  n.  The  practice  of  a  cynic;  a  morose 
contempt  of  the  pleasures  and  arts  of  life. 

Prof.  Emerson. 

CYN'ICS,  re.  pi.    [Gr.  Kvvtc,  dogs.J 

In  ancient  history,  a  sect  of  snarling  philosophers, 
who  valued  themselves  on  their  contempt  of  riches, 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  amusements.  Diogenes  be- 
longed to  this  sect.  They  are  said  to  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  Antisthencs  of  Athens.  Encyc. 

CYN'O-SLTRE,  (sin'o^shure  or  sl'no-shure,)  n.  [Gr. 
Kvvoo-iopa,  the  tail  of  the  dog.] 

A  name  given  to  the  constellation  of  the  Lesser 
Bear,  to  which,  as  containing  the  polar  star,  the  eyes 
of  mariners  and  travelers  were  formerly  directed. 
Hence,  the  term  has  been  used  by  poets  to  describe 
any  thing  to  which  attention  is  strongly  turned;  as 
in  the  lines  of  Milton  .- 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Brande. 
CY'ON.     See  Cion. 
C5'PIIER.     See  Cipher. 
CYPH'ON-ISM,  re.     [Gr.  kvQov.] 

A  species  of  punishment  frequently  used  by  the 
ancients,  consisting  in  the  besmearing  of  the  crimi- 
nal with  honey,  and  exposing  him  to  insects. 
CV'PRESS,  7i.*"[L.  cuprcssus;  Gr.  KUira/iio-o-Kj.] 

*1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  or  trees. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  sempervirens,  or  com- 
mon cypress,  the  evergreen  American  cypress,  or 
white  "cedar,  and  the  disticha,  or  deciduous  Ameri- 
can cvpress.  The  wood  of  these  trees  is  remarkable 
for  its  durability.  The  coffins  in  which  the  Athenian 
heroes  and  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  deposited, 
are  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  first  species. 

Encyc. 
2.  The  emblem  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  cypress 
branches  having  been  anciently  used  at  funerals. 

Had  success  attended  the  Americans,  the  death  of  Warren  wcn'.d 
h;\ve  been  suirtcient  to  damp  the  joys  of  victory,  and  the 
cypress  would  have  been  united  with  the  laurel. 

EOoft  Bios. 
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CYP'RI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  lewd  woman. 
CYP'RIN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  fish  of  the  genus  Cyp- 

rinus. 
CYP'KI-OT,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 
CS'PIUS,  n. ;  pi.  Cyprides.     A  species  of  fresh-water 

Crustacea,    which   swim   by  means   of  cilia  ;   they 

swarm  in  stagnant  water.  Mantell. 

CV'PRUS,  it.     A  thin,  transparent,  black  stuff.  Skak. 
CYR-E-N5'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  Cyrene. 
CYR-10  LOG'IC,  a.     [Gr.  xvptoi,, chief,  and  XoyOi, 

discourse.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  capital  letters.     Encyc. 

CYS'TIS   i  "•     fGr-  KVaT'i>  a  bladder0 

A  bag  or  tunic  which  includes  morbid  matter  in 
■  animal  bodies.  Encyc 


D 


in  tne  English  alphabet,  is  the  fourth  letter  and 

,  the  third  articulation.  It  holds  the  same  place  in 
the  English  as  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets.  In  the 
Arabic,  it  is  the  eighth  ;  in  the  Russian,  the  fifth  ; 
and  in  the  Elhiopic,  the  nineteenth  letter. 

D  is  a  dental  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the 
end  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  just  above  the 
upper  teeth.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  T,  but  is  not  so 
close  a  letter,  or  rather  it  does  not  interrupt  the  voice 
so  suddenly  as  T,  and  in  forming  the  articulation, 
there  is  a  lingual  and  nasal  sound,  which  has  induced 
some  writers  to  rank  D  among  the  lingual  letters. 
It  has  but  one  sound,  as  in  do,  din,  bad:  and  is  never 
quiescent  in  English  words,  except  in  a  rapid  utter- 
ance of  such  words  as  handkerchief. 

As  a  numeral,  D  represents  jive  hundred,  and  when 
a  dash  or  stroke  is  placed  over  it,  thus,  D,  it  denotes 
Jive  thousand. 

As  an  abbreviation,  D.  stands  for  Doctor ;  as,  M.  D. 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  D.  T.  Doctor  of  Theology,  or 
S.  T.  D.  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  ;  D.  D.  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  or  dano  ded.il ;  D.  D.  D.  dat,  dicat,  dedicat ; 
and  D.  D.  D.  D.  dignunt  Deo  donv.ru  dedit. 
DAli,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dauber,  or  from  the  same  root.  It  has 
the  elements  of  dip,  dub,  and  tap,  Gr.  rvirrui,  and  of 
daub.     Class  Db,  No.  3,  21,  28,  58.] 

1.  To  strike  gently  with  the  hand  ;  to  slap  ;  to 
box.  Bailey. 

2.  To  strike  gently  with  some  soft  or  moist  sub- 
stance ;  as,  to  dab  a  sore  with  lint.  Sharji. 

DAB,  «.*  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand. 

2.  A  small  lump  or  mass  of  any  tiling  soft  or  moist. 

3.  Something  moist  or  slimy  thrown  on  one. 

4.  In  sportive  language,  an  expert  man  ;  as,  a  deb 
at  making  an. index.  Goldsmith. 

*5.   A  small,  flat  fish,  allied  to  the  flountjer,  of  the 

genus  Platissa,  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
DAB'BED,  (dabd,)p/i.    Struck  with  something  moist. 
DAB'BING,    ppr.      Striking    gently    with    something 

moist. 
DAB'BLE,  v.  t.     [Heb.  Wi>  tubal,  or  from  the  root  of 

dip,  Goth,  daupyan,   Belgic  dabben  or  dabhelen.     See 

Dip.] 

Literally,  to  dip  a  little  or  often  ;  hence,  to  wet ;  to 

moisten  ;  to  spatter  ;  to  wet  by  little  dips  or  strokes ; 

to  sprinkle.  Stcift.     IViseman. 

DAB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  play  in  water;  to  dip  the  hands, 

throw  water,  and  splash  about ;  to  play  in  mud  and 

water. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  or  superficial  man- 
ner ;  to  tamper ;  to  touch  here  and  there. 

You  have,  I  think,  been  dabbling  with  the  text.         Alterbury. 

3.  To  meddle  ;  to  dip  into  a  concern.  * 
DAB'BLER,  n.     One  who  plays  in  water  or  mud. 

2.  One  who  dips  slightly  into  any  thing  ;  one  who 

meddles  without  grfing  to  the  bottom  ;  a  superficial 

meddler;  as,  a  dabbler  in  politics. 
DAB'BLING,    ppr.    or   a.      Dipping    superficially    or 

often  ;  playing  in  water,  or  ill  mud  ;  meddling. 
DAB'BLING,  71.     The  act  of  dipping  superficially  into, 

or  meddling  with  any  tbing. 
DAB'BLING-LV,  ado.'   In  a  dabbling  manner. 
DAB'CHICK,  n.     [dab,  or  dip,  and  chick.]      A  water- 
fowl, a  species  of  grebe.  Janline. 
DAB'STER,   n.       [Q,u.   from  adept,   with  sler,  Sax. 

steoran,  to  steer.] 

One  who  is  skilled  ;  one  who  is  expert  ;  a  master 

of  his  business.     [Nut  an  elegant  word.}     [See  Dap- 

peu.] 
DA  CA'PO,   (daUk&'po,)    [It.]*   In  music,  a  direction 

to  return  to,  and  end  with,  the  first  strain. 
DACE,  n.     [D.  daas.     Qu.  Fr.  vendoise.] 

A  fish,  the  Cyprinus  leuciscus  ;  a  small  river  fish  of 

a  bright  silvery  color.  Walton, 


DAG 

CYST'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cyst,  or  contained  in  a 
cyst.  The  cystic  duct  is  the  membranous  canal  that 
conveys  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder.   The  cystic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  hepatic. 

Hooper. 
CYST'INE,  ».     A  kind  of  calculus  formed  in  the  hu- 
man bladder.     It  was  formerly  called  cystic  oxyd. 
CYS-TI'TIS,  ii.     Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Brande. 
CYS'TO-CELE,  7i.     [Gr.  Kvarts,  a  bladder,  and  KtiXn, 
a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  urinary  bladder.  Hooper. 

CYST'oSE,  a.     Containing  cysts. 
CYS-TOT'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  kvotis,  a  bladder,  and  rep- 
i/oj,  to  cut.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  opening  cysts ;  particularly, 


DACTYL,  71.     [Gr.  oWruAuc,  a  finger;  L.  dactylus  ; 

probably  a  shoot.     See  Digit.] 

A  poetical   foot,  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 

first  long,  and  the  others!  short,  like  the  joints  of  a 

ringer;  as,  tSgmtnS,  carmine". 
DACTYL-AR,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  dactyl  ;  reducing 

from  tnree  to  two  syllables.  Scott's  Essays. 

DAC'TYL-ET,  n.     A  dactyl.  Bp.  Hall. 

DAC-TYL'tC,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  consisting  chiefly 

or  wholly  of  dactyls  ;  as,  dactylic  verses  ;  a  dactylic 

ttute,  a  flute  consisting  of  unequal  intervals.   Encyc. 
DAC-TYL'IG,  «.     A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 

of  dactyls. 
DAC'TY'L-IST,  n.     [from  dactyl]     One   who  writes 

flowing  verse.  fVarton. 

DAC-TYL'O-GLYPH,  it.     [Gr.   SateroXoc,  finger,  and 

i/Xvtbco,  to  engrave.] 
The  inscription   of  the  name  of  the   artist  on   a 

finger  ring  or  gem.  Brande. 

DAC-TYL-OG'RA-PHY.n.  [Gr.  SaicrvXoc  and  j-pa</,w, 

to  write.] 
The  science  or  art  of  gem  engraving.        Brande. 
DAC-TYL-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr    daKrvXoc,  finger,  and 

Xoyos,  discourse.] 

1.  The  act  or  the  art  of  communicating  ideas  or 
thoughts  by  the  fingers.  Deaf  and  dumb  persons  ac- 
quire a  wonderful  dexterity  in  this  art. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  history  and 
qualities  of  finger  rings.  Elmes. 

DAC-TYI/O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.   SuktvXos  and  pav- 

riKn,  divination.] 
Divination  by  finger  rings.  Elmes. 

DAD,  /   7i.     [W.   tad;    Ir.  taid ;    Arm.  tad;  Corn. 

DAD'DY,  J       tad-  or  tai ;  ancient  L.  lata;  Port,  toita; 

Gypsy,  dad,  dada  ;  Sans,  tada  ;  Hindoo,  dadei  ;  Russ. 

tiatia ;  Finn,  tuat.] 

Father  ;  a  word  used  by  infants,  from  whom  it  is 

taken.     The  first  articulations  of  infants  or  young 

children  are  dental  or  labial  ;  dental,  in  tail,  dad,  and 

labial,  in  mamma,  papa. 
DAD'DLE,  v.  ;.    To  do  any  thing  slowly ;    to   walk 

with  tottering,  like  a  child  or  an  old  man.    [Little 

used.] 
DADE,  v.  t.     To  hold   up  by  leading-strings.     [Little 

used.]  Drayton. 

DA'DO,  n.     [Ital.,  a  die.]     The  die  or  square  part  of  a 

pedestal  ;  tile  cubical  base  of  a  column.   Thomson. 
DAD'DOCK,  ii.     The  rotten  body  of  a  tree. 
D^E'DAL,  a.     [Ii.  Dwdalus,  Gr.  A  ui  iXo,,  an  ingenious 

artist,  who  made  the  Cretan  labyrinth.] 

1.  Various  ;  variegated.  Spenser. 

2.  Skillful. 

DtE-DA'LI-AN,  a.     [See  Djedal.]     Formed  with  art ; 

intricate  ;  maze-like. 
D/ED'A-LOUS,  a.    [from  DiedoJus.]     Having  a  mar- 
gin with  various  windings  and  turnings;  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  texture;  a  term  applied  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Martya.     Let. 

D\FFF    (   "*     [Ice.  i/ai//,  allied  to  i/co/.] 

A  stupid,  blockish  fellow.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

DAFF,  ».  t.     To  daunt.     [Local.]  Grose. 

DAFF,  v.  t.     To  toss  aside  ;  to  put  off.     [See  Doff.] 

Shale. 
DAF'FO-DIL,  7i.      [D.    affodille:    G.  doppche   narcissc, 
double    narcissus;    It.    asfodilla ;    Fr.   asphodele ;   L. 
asphodclus  ;  Gr.  aaibancXoe.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  of  several  species. 
These  have  a  bulbous  root,  and  beautiful  flowers  of 
a  deep  yellow  hue.  Encyc. 

DAFT',    a.       Insane  ;     foolish  ;    thoughtless  ;    giddy. 

[Scottish.] 
DAG,  it.     [Fr.  dague,  from  thrusting.] 

A  dagger ;  a  hand-gun  ;  a  pistol.     [Not  in  use.] 

Burton. 
DAG,  7i.    Dew.     [Not  in  use.] 


DAI 

the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for  the  ex- 
traction of  a  stone  or  other  extraneous  matter. 

Brande. 

C YT H-E-RE'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  gpddess  Venus. 

CYT'I-SIN,  a.  A  vegetable  proximate  principle  found 
in  the  Cytisus  laburnum,  and  other  plants.  It  is  an 
active  medicine. 

CYT'I-SUS,  «.  A  shrub  or  tree ;  also,  a  genus  of  trees  ; 
tree-trefoil. 

CZAR,  ii.  A  king  ;  a  chief;  a  title  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia;  pronounced  tzar,  and  so  written  by  good 
authors. 

CZA-Rl'NA,  (za-re'na,)  7i.  A  title  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

CZAR'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  czar  of  Russia. 

CZAR'O-WITZ,  n.  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
czar  of  Russia. 


DAG,  71.     [Sax.  dag.] 

1.  A  loose  end,  as  of  locks  of  wool ;  called  also 
dag-locks.  Bailey. 

2.  A  leathern  latchet. 

DAG,  v.  t.     To  daggle.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  To  cut  into  slips.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

DAG'GER,;!.*  [Fr.  dague ;  D.dagge;  Arm.  dager ;  Sp. 
daga  ;  Port,  ailaga  ;  It.  daga;  Ir.  daigear.     In  G.  and 
D.  degeu  is  a  sword.] 
*1.  A  short  sword  ;  a  poniard.  Sidney. 

2.  In  fencing  schools,  a  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defense. 

3.  With  printers,  an  obelisk,  or  obelus,  a  mark  of 
reference  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  ;  thus  (j). 

DAG'GER,  i>.  t.     To  pierce  with  a  dagger  ;  to  stab. 

DAG'GERS-DRAW-ING,  71.  The  act  of  drawing 
daggers  ;  approach  to  open  attack  or  to  violence  ;  a 
quarrel.  Swift. 

DAG'GLE,  (dag'gl,)  v.  t.  [Probably  from  dag,  dew, 
or  its  root.] 

To  trail  in  mud  or  wet  grass  ;  to  befoul ;  to  dirty, 
as  tiie  lower  end  of  a  garment. 

DAG'GLE,  v.  i.    To  run  through  mud  and  water. 

DAO'GL-ED,  pp.  Dipped  or  trailed  in  mud  or  foul 
water  ;  befouled. 

DAG'GLE-TAIL,  a.  Having  the  lower  ends  of  gar- 
ments defiled  with  mud. 

DAG'GLING,  ppr.  Drawing  along  in  mud  or  foul 
water. 

DAG'-LOCK,  n.  [dag,  dew,  and  lock.]  A  lock  of 
wool  on  a  sheep  "that  hangs  and  drags  in  the  wet. 
[Often  pronounced  tag-lock.]  Grnsr. 

DAG'-SWAIN,  ii.     [dag,  a  shred.]     A  kind  of  carpet. 

DAG'-TaIL-ED,  a.  The  same  as  daggle-tail ;  trailed 
in  mud. 

DA-GUERRE'I-AN,  (da  ger're-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
Daguerre,  or  to  his  invention  of  the  daguerreotype. 

DA-GUERRE'O-TYPE,  (da-ger'ro-type,)  n.  '[from 
Daguerre,  the  discoverer.]  A  method  ol  fixing  im- 
ages of  objects  by  the  camera  obscura.  \  co,  per 
sheet,  plated  with  silver,  well  cleaned  witli  diluted 
nitric  acid,  or  polished,  is  exposed  to  the  yajMjr  of 
iodine,  which  forms  a  very  thin  coaling.  This  sheet 
is  placed  in  the  camera  obscura,  in  which  it  remains 
a  very  short  time  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  of  mercury  ;  then  heated  to  167° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  images  appear  as  by  enchant- 
ment. 

DAH'LIA,  7i.  [from  Dahl,  the  name  of  a  Swedish 
botanist.] 

A  South  American  plant,  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1789.  It  bears  a  large,  beauti- 
ful, compound  flower,  of  every  variety  of  hue. 

Partington. 
[This  name  originally  belonged  to  a  shrub  grow- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with   flowers  of  but 
little  beauty.] 

DAH'LINE,  ?i.  Inulin,  the  fecula  obtained  from  ele- 
campane, resembling  starch.  Ure. 

DAI'LI-NESS,  77.     Daily  occurrence.  Taylor. 

DAl'LY,  a.     [Sax.  dasglic,  from  dag,  day.] 

Happening  or  being  every  day  ;  done  day  by  day  ; 
bestowed  or  enjoyed  every  day  ;  as,  dudy  labor ;  a 
doily  allowance. 

Give  us  this  day  our  d<tihj  bread.  I.oi  I's  Prayer. 

DAl'LY,  adv.     Every  day;  day  by  day  ;  as,  a  thing 

happens  daily. 
DAINT,  «.     Something  of  exquisite  taste;  a  dainty. 
DSINT'I-LY,  adv.    [from  dainty.)    Nicely;  eUgaiitly  ; 

as,  a  hat  daintily  made.     [Not  legitimate,  nor  t>>  o.<e.] 

Ba.  mi. 

2.  Nicely  ;  fastidiously  ;  with  nice  regard  to  what 
is  well  tasted  ;  as,  to  eat  daintily. 

3.  Deliciously  ;  as,  to  fare  daintily. 
'1.  Ceremoniously  ;  scrupulously. 
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DAL 

DAINTT-NESS,  n.  Delicacy  ;  softness  ;  elegance  ; 
nicety  ;  as,  the  daintiness  of  the  limbs.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jons'on. 

2.  Delicacy  ;  deliciousness  ;  applied  to  food  ;  as, 
the  daintiness  of  provisions. 

3.  Nicety  in  taste  ;  squcamishness  ;  fastidious- 
ness;  as,  the  daintiness  of  the  taste.  Wotton. 

4.  Ceremoniousness  ;  scrupulousness  ;  nice  atten- 
tion to  manners.     [Obs.] 

DAINT'REL,  n.     A  delicacy.     [JYot  in  use.] 
Da [NT'Y,  a.     [W.  dcintiaiz;  Scot,  dainty;  from  dant, 
daint,  the  teeth,  L.  dais,  Gr.  oions,  Sans,  danta.] 

1.  Nice  ;  pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  of  exquisite  taste  ; 
delicious  ;  as,  dainty  food. 

His  soul  abhorreth  dainty  meat. — Job  xxxiii. 

2.  Delicate  ;  of  acute  sensibility  ;  nice  in  selecting 
what  is  tender  and  good  ;  squeamish  ;  soft  ;  luxuri- 
ous ;  as,  a  dainty  taste  or  palate  ;  a  dainty  people. 

3.  Scrupulous  in  manners  ;  ceremonious.     Shak. 

4.  Elegant ;  tender  ;  soft ;  pure  ;  neat ;  effemi- 
nately beautiful  ;  as,  dainty  hands  or  limbs.      Shak. 

5.  Nice  ;  affectedly  fine  ;  as,  a  dainty  speaker. 

Prior. 
DAINT'Y,   ra.t  Something  nice   and   delicate   to  the 
taste  ;  that  which  is  exqu  isitely  delicious  ;  a  delicacy. 
Be  not  desirous  of  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat.  —  Prov. 

2.  A  term  of  fondness.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Why,  that's  my  dainty.  Slialc. 

DAI'RY,  n.  [This  word  I  have  not  found  in  any 
other  language.  In  Russ.  doyu  signifies  to  milk,  and 
Junius  mentions  dey,  an  old  word  for  milk,  and  Ice- 
landic deggiu,  to  milk.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
a  contracted  word.] 

1.  Milk,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  on  a  farm  ;  or 
the  business  of  managing  milk,  and  of  making  but- 
ter and  cheese.  The  whole  establishment  respecting 
milk,  in  a  family,  or  on  a  farm. 

Grounds  were    tnnunl  much    in    England  either   to  feeding  or 
dairy ;  and  ttlis  advanced  the  trade  of  English  hotter. 

Temple. 

2.  The  place,  room,  or  house,  where  milk  is  set 
for  cream,  managed,  and  converted  into  butter  or 
cheese.  Drydcn. 

3.  A  milk  farm  or  pasture  land.  Bacon. 
DATRY-HOUSE,  )  n.     A  house  or  room  appropriated 
DaI'KV-ROOM,    \      to  the  management  of  milk. 
DaI'RY-MaID,  n.     Afemaleservantwho.se  business 

is  to  manage  milk.  Addison. 

DaI'RY-ING,  n.     The  business  of  conducting  a  dairy. 

P.  Cyc. 

DaIS,  (da'is  or  dase,)  n.  A  raised  floor  at  tile  upper 
end  of  the  dining-hall,  where  the  high  table  stood. 

W.  Scott. 
Also,  a  canopy  with  its  seat  at  the  high  table. 

DaI'SI-ED,  (di'/.td.)  o.  [See  Daisy.]  Full  of  daisies  ; 
adorned  with  daisies.  Shak. 

DAI'SV,  n.     [Sax.  dtsgcs-cge,  day's  eye.] 

A-  plant  of  the  genus  Bellis,  of  several  varieties. 
The  blue  daisy  beltings  to  the  genus  Globularia,  as  does 
the  globe  daisy  ;  the  greater  or  ox-eye  daisy  belongs 
to  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  the  midtile  tlaisy, 
to  the  Doronicum.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

DA'KER,  ?i.     A  dicker;  the  number  of  ten. 

DA'KER-HEN,  n.  The  corn-crake  or  land-rail,  a 
bird  of  the  grallic  order  of  Linnaeus.       Ed.  Encyc. 

DA'KIR  .(.  In  English  statutes,  ten  hides,  or  the 
.vvcn'  jth  part  of  a  last  of  hides.  Encyc. 

DaLF  n.  [Goth,  dalei ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  dal ;  G.  thai ; 
E  aid;  W.dnl;  Russ.  dol,uilol,  and  inline;  allied, 
perhaps,  to  dell.  The  Welsh  dot  signifies  a  winding, 
bend,  or  meander,  and  a  dal.e  through  which  a  river 
runs  ;  a  band,  a  ring,  &:c.  In  D.  daalen  signifies  to 
descend,  to  sink.] 

A  low  place  between  hills  ;  a  vale  or  valley  ;  a 
poetic  word. 

DAL'LI-ANCE,  n.  [See  Dally.]  Literally,  delay  ;  a 
lingering ;  appropriately,  acts  of  fondness  ;  inter- 
change of  caresses  ;  toying,  as  males  and  females  ; 
as,  youthful  dalliance.  Milton. 

2.  Conjugal  embraces ;  commerce  of  the  seves. 

Milton, 

3.  Delay.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
DAL'IA-El),  (dal'hd,)  pp.     Delayed  ;  deferred. 
DAL'LI-ER,  n.     tine  who   fondles  ;   a   triiier  ;  as,  a 

dallier  with  pleasant  words.  .Hschum. 

DAL'LY,  v.  i.  [W.  dal  or  dala,  to  hold,  bear,  keep, 
stop  ;  Arm.  tlalea,  to  stop  or  retard  ;  Ir.  dail,  delay  ; 
Russ.  ilhju.  The  sense  of  holding  is  often  connected 
with    nat  of  extending,  drawing  out  in  time;  Ar. 

jL'3  taala,  to  prolong,  to  delay.     Class  Dl,  No.  20. 

S.  .-.,  also,  No.  24,  29.] 

1.  Literally,  to  .delay  ;  to  linger  ;  to  wait.     Hence, 

2.  To  trifle  ;  to  lose  time  in  idleness  and  trifles  ; 
to  amuse  one's  self  with  idle  play. 

It  is  madness  to  dally  any  longer.  Gi/aniy. 

3.  To  toy  and  wanton,  as  man  and  woman  ;  to 
interchange  caresses  ;  to  fondle.  Shak. 

4.  To  sport     to  play. 

She  dallka  with  the  wind.  Shak. 
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DAL'LY,  v.  t.  To  delay  ;  to  defer  ;  to  put  off;  to 
amuse  till  a  proper  opportunity  ;  as,  to  dally  off*  the 
time.     [JVei  much  used.]  Knolles. 

DAL'LY-ING,  ppr.  Delaying;  procrastinating;  tri- 
fling ;  wasting  time  in  idle  amusement ;  toying ; 
fondling. 

DAL-MAT'I-€A,  n.  A  long  white  gown  with  sleeves, 
worn  by  deacons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

DAM,  n.     [Supposed  to  be  from  dame,  which  see.] 

1.  A  female  parent ;  used  of  beasts,  particularly 
of  quadrupeds. 

2.  A  human  mother,  in  contempt.  SliaJc. 

3.  [Fr.  dame,  the  queen  ;  Sp.  danta.]  A  crowned 
man  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

DAM,  n.  [D.  dam;  G.damm;  Sw.  id. ;  Dan.  dam,  a. 
pond.     See  the  verb.] 

A  mole,  bank,  or  mound  of  earth,  or  any  wall,  or 
a  frame  of  wood,  raised  to  obstruct  a  current  of 
water,  and  to  raise  it,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
mill-wheels,  or  for  other  purposes.  Any  work  that 
stops  and  confines  water  in  a  pond  or  basin,  or 
causes  it  to  rise. 

DAM,  i£  t.  [Sax.  dcmman  ;  G.  ddmmen  ;  D.  dammcn  ; 
Dan.  dtemmer ;  Ch.  DIM  to  stop,  to  shut ;  Heb.  and 

-  —°£ 

Ch.  Dan,  Ar.   *Ja)   atama,  to  stop  or  shut.     Out. 

Ch.  DBD,  Ar.   *Jk2A«  satama,  id.    This  is  the  root 

of  dumb.      See  Class  Dm,  No.  17,  18,  23,  39.] 

1.  To  make  a  dam,  or  to  stop  a  stream  of  water 
by  a  bank  of  earth,  or  by  any  other  work  ;  to  con- 
fine or  shut  in  water.  It  is  common  to  use,  after 
the  verb,  in,  up,  or  out ;  as,  to  dam  in,  or  to  dam  up, 
the  water,  and  to  dam  out  is  to  prevent  water  from 
entering. 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  from  escaping  ;  to  shut 
in  ;  used  by  Skakspeare  of  fire,  and  by  Milton  of  light. 

DAJl'AGE,  71.  t  [Fr.  dommagc  ;  Arm.  doamaicli  ;  Norm. 
damage  ;  Sax.  dem  ;  L.  damnum  ;  Sp.  dano ;  Port,  da- 
no  ;  It.  danno ;  Ir.  damaiite.  This  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Greek  J'/fii",  a  fine  or  mulct,  Ch.  nat  or 
"•Dl,  to  impose  a  fine.     But  qu.     See  Damn.] 

1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  or  harm,  to  one's  estate  ;  any 
loss  of  property  sustained  ;  any  hinderance  to  the  in- 
crease of  property  ;  or  any  obstruction  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise.  A  man  suffers  damage  by  the  de- 
struction of  his  corn,  by  the  burning  of  his  house,  by 
the  detention  of  a  ship  which  defeats  a  profitable 
voyage,  or  by  the  failure  of  a  profitable  undertaking. 
Damage,  then,  is  any  actual  loss,  or  the  prevention 
of  profit.  It  is  usually  and  properly  applied  to  prop- 
erty, but  sometimes  to  reputation  and  other  things 
which  are  valuable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  injury 
is  more  correctly  used. 

2.  The  value  of  what  is  lost. 

3.  Damages;  in  law,  the  estimated  reparation  in 
money  fur  detriment  or  injury  sustained  ;  that  which 
is  given  or  adjudged  to  repair  a  loss.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  a  jury  to  assess  damages  in  trespass. 

DAM' AGE,  v.  t.  [It.  danneggiare;  but  Norm,  damager 
is  to  oppress.] 

To  hurt  or  harm  ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair  ;  to  lessen 
the  soundness,  goodness,  or  value  of.  Rain  may  dam- 
age corn  or  hay  ;  a  storm  may  damage  a  ship  ;  a  house 
is=  often  damaged  by  fire  when  it  is  not  destroyed  ; 
heavy  rains  damage  roads. 

DAM'AGE,  v.  i.  To  receive  harm;  to  be  injured  or 
impaired  in  soundness  or  value  ;  as,  green  corn  will 
damage  in  a  mow  or  stack. 

DAM'AGE-A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  injured  or  im- 
paired ;  susceptible  of  damage  ;  as,  damageable  goods. 
2.   Hurtful  ;  pernicious.     [Rare.] 

DAM'AG-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Hurt;  impaired;  injured. 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'ANT,  (dam'aj-fiiz'ant,)  a.  [Fr.  fai- 
sant,  from  faire.] 

Doing  injury  ;  trespassing,  as  cattle.    Blackstone. 

DAM'AG-ING,  ppr.     Injuring;  impairing. 

DAM'AR.     See  Dammar. 

DA.M'AS-CeNE,  n.     [.L.  damascenes,  from  Damascus.] 

1.  A  particular  kind  of  plum,  now  pronounced 
Damson  ;  which  see. 

2.  It  may  be  locally  applied  to  other  species  of 
plums. 

DAM'ASK,  71.  [It.  dommasco  ;  Fr.  damas  ;  Sp.  damasco; 
from  Damascus,  in  Syrja.] 

1.  A  silk  stuff,  having  some  parts  raised  above  the 
ground,  representing  flowers  and  other  figures,  origi- 
nally from  Damascus. 

2.  A  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in  Flanders,  in 
imitation  of  damask  silks. 

3.  Red  color,  from  the  damask-rose.  Fairfax, 
Damask-steel  is  a  fine  steel  from  the  Levant,  chief- 
ly from  Damascus,  used  for  sword  and  cutlass  blades. 

DAM'ASK,  v.  t.  To  form  flowers  on  stuffs  ;  also,  to 
variegate;  to  diversify;  as,  a  bank  damasked  with 
flowers.  Milton. 

2,  To  adorn  steel-work  with  figures.  [See  Damas- 
keen.] 

DAM'ASK-ED,  (dam'askt,)  pp.  Variegated  with  flow- 
ers. 
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DAM'APK-EN,      1 .».  i.     [Fr.  damasquiner.     See  Dam- 

DAM-ASK-EEN',  j      ask.] 

To  make  incisions  in  iron,  steel,  &c,  and  fill  them 
with  gold  or  silver  wire  for  ornament;  used  chiefly 
for  adorning  sword-blades,  guards,  locks  of  pistols, 
&c.  Chambers. 

DAM-ASK-EEN'JCD,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  into  figures  and 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver  wire 

DAM-ASK-EEN'ING,  ppr.  Engraving  and  adorning 
with  gold  or  silver  wire  inlaid. 

DAM-ASK-EEN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  beautify- 
ing iron  or  steel,  by  engraving  and  inlaying  it  with 
gold  or  silver  wire. 

DAM'ASK-IN,  n.  A  saber,  so  called  from  the  manu- 
facture of  Damascus. 

DAM'ASK-ING,  ppr.    Variegating  with  flowers. 

DAM'ASK-PLUM,  n.     A  small,  black  plum. 

DAM'ASK-RoSE,  n.  A  species  of  rose  which  is  red, 
and  another  which  is  white. 

DAM'AS-SIN,  n.  A  kind  of  damask  with  gold  and 
silver  flowers  woven  in  the  watp  and  woof.     Ure. 

DAME,  n.  [Fr.  dame ;  Sp.  Port.  It.  dama  ;  from  L. 
domina,  a  mistress  or  governess,  from  domo,  Gr.  <).t- 
/juco,  to  subdue,  Eng.  to  tame.  Class  Dm,  No.  3,  4, 
23,  24.] 

Literally,  a  mistress  ;  hence,  a  lady  ;  a  title  of  honor 
to  a  woman.  It  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  mis- 
tress of  a  family  in  the  common  ranks  of  life  ;  as  is 
its  compound,  madam.  In  poetry,  it  is  applied  to  a 
woman  of  rank.  In  short,  it  is  applied  with  propri- 
ety to  any  woman  who  is  or  has  been  the  mistress  of 
a  family,  and  it  sometimes  comprehends  women  in 
general. 

DAME'S- VI'O-LET,  j  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Hes- 

Da ME' WORT,  )      peris ;  called  also  queen's-gil- 

ly-jlower,  or  rocket.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant 
odor,  and  ladies  are  fond  of  having  it  in  their  apart- 
ments. 

DA'MI-AN-ISTS,m.p'.  In  church  history,  the  followers 
of  Damianus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  concentered  all  the  personal  attributes 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  one  God  ; 
and  therefore  was  accused  of  teaching  Sabellianism. 

DAM'MAR,  n.  A  name  applied  to  a  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  in  the  East  Indies  from  u  species  of 
Agathis  or  Dainmara,  a  tree  allied  to  the  pine. 

DAM'M£D,  pp.  Confined  or  shut  in  by  means  of  a 
dam. 

DAM'MING,  ppr.  Confining  water  by  means  of  it 
dam. 

DAMN,  (dam,)  v.  ■'.  [L.  damno ;  Fr.  damner;  Arm. 
danna  ;  It.  dannare  ;  Sp.  danar ;  Port,  danar.  The 
Portuguese  word  is  rendered  to  hurt,  to  damnify,  to 
corrupt  or  spoil,  to  undo  or  ruin,  to  bend,  to  crook,  to 
make  mad.  The  latter  sense  would  seem  to  be  from 
the  L.  demens,  and  damnum  is  by  Varro  referred  to 
demendo,  demo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  de  and  emo.  But  qu.,  for  damno  and  condemno  co- 
incide with  the  Eng.  doom.] 

1.  To  sentence  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future 
state ;  to  punish  in  hell. 

He  Utat  believeth  not  shall  he  damned. —  Mark  xvi. 

2.  To  condemn  ;  to  decide  to  be  wrong  or  worthy 
of  punishment ;  to  censure  ;  to  reprobate. 

He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat.  —  Rom.  xiv. 

3.  To  condemn  ;  to  explode  ;  to  decide  to  be  bad, 
mean,  or  displeasing,  by  hissing  or  any  mark  of  dis- 
approbation ;  as,  to  damn  a  play,  or  a  mean  author. 

4.  A  word  used  in  profaneness  ;  a  term  of  execra- 
tion. 

DAM'NA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  damned  or  con- 
demned ;  deserving  damnation  ;  worthy  of  eternal 
punishment.  More  generally,  that  which  subjects  or 
renders  liable  to  damnation  ;  as,  damnable  heresies. 
2  Pet.  ii. 

2.  In  a  low  or  ludicrous  sense,  odious,  detestable,  or 
pernicious.  S7taA\ 

DAM'NA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  de- 
serving damnation. 

DAM'NA-BIjY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  incur  eternal 
punishment,  or  so  as  to  exclude  mercy.  South. 

2.  In  a  low  sense,  odiously  ;  detestably  ;  sometimes 
excessively. 

DAM-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  damnatio.] 

1.  Sentence  or  condemnation  to  everlasting  pun- 
ishment in  the  future  state ;  or  the  state  of  eternal 
torments. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?  —  Mall,  xxiii. 

2.  Condemnation.  Taylor. 
DAFvi'NA-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation.                                                    Waterland. 

DAM'NED,  (daind  ,  adj.  in  serious  discourse,  dam'- 
ned,)  pp.  or  a.  Sentenced  to  everlasting  punishment 
m  a  future  s^ate  ;   condemned. 

2.  a.  Hateful  ;  detestable  ;  abominahle  ;  a  word 
chiefly  used  in  profaneness  by  persons  of  vidgar  man- 
ners. 

DAM-NIF'IS,  a.  [See  Damnift.]  Procuring  loss  ; 
mischievous. 

DAM'NI-FT-ED,  pp.  [See  Damnify.]  Injured  ;  en- 
damaged. 

DAjU'NI-F?, u.  U  [L.  damnifico ;  damnum  and  facio 
It.  damnificare.] 
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1.  To  cause  loss  or  damage  to;  to  hurt  in  estate 
or  interest ;  to  injure  ;  to  endamage  ;  as,  to  damnify 
a  man  in  his  goods  or  estate. 

2.  To  hurt ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair  ;  applied  to  the  per- 
son. Spenser. 

DAM'NI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Hurting  ;  injuring  ;  impairing. 

DAM'NING,  ppr.  Dooming  to  endless  punishment; 
a  condemning. 

2.  a.  That  condemns  or  exposes  to  damnation ;  as, 
a  damning  sin. 

DAM'NING-NESS,  n.    Tendency  to  bring  damnation. 

Hammond. 

DAM' STUM  ABSQUE  W-jtr'RI-A,  [Li]  Losswith- 
out  any  injury  of  the  which  the  law  can  take  cog- 
nizance. 

9  AMP,  a.  [G.  dampf;  D.  damp ;  Sw.  damb  ;  Dun.  damp, 
steam,  vapor,  fog,  smoke  ;  perhaps  steam  is  from  the 
same  root,  from  wasting  ;  Sans,  dkuma.  See  Class 
Dm.  No.  33.] 

1.  Moist;  humid;  being  in  a  state  between  dry 
and  wet ;  as,  a  damp  cloth  ;  damp  air  ;  sometimes  fog- 
gy ;  as,  the  atmosphere  is  damp ;  but  it  may  be  damp 
without  visible  vapor. 

2.  Dejected;  sunk  ;  depressed;  chilled.    [Unusual.} 

Milton. 
DAMP,  n.    Moist  air ;  humiditv  ;  moisture  ;  fog. 

Milton. 

2.  Dejection  ;  depression  of  spirits  ;  chill.  We  say, 
to  strike  a  damp,  or  to  cast  a  damp,  on  the  spirits. 

Milton. 

3.  Damps,  pi. ;  noxious  exhalations,  or  rather  gas- 
es, issuing  from  the  earth,  and  deleterious  or  fatal  to 
animal  life.  These  are  often  known  to  exist  in  wells 
which  continue  long  covered  and  not  used,  and  in 
mines  and  coal-pits  ;  and  sometimes  they  issue  from 
the  old  lavas  of  volcanoes.  These  damps  are  usually 
the  carbonic  acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choke-damp, 
which  instantly  suffocates  ;  or  carbureted  hydrogen, 
called  fire-damp. 

DAMP,  v.  t.  To  moisten;  to  make  humid,  or  mod- 
erately wet. 

2.  To  chill;  to  deaden;  to  depress  or  deject;  to 
abate  ;  as,  to  damp  the  spirits  ;  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
passion.  Swift. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  dull ;  as,  to  damp  sound. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor ;  to 
make  languid  ;  to  discourage  ;  as,  to  damp  industry. 

Bacon. 
DAiMP'&D,  (dampt,)  pp.    Chilled  ;  depressed  ;  abated  ; 

weakened  ;  checked  ;  discouraged. 
DAMP'BN,  (damp'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  damp  or  moist. 
UAMV'EU-ING,  ppr.  Making  damp.  Judge  Johnson. 
DAMP'ER,  n.     That  which  damps  or  checks. 

2.  A  valve  or  sliding  plate  in  a  furnace,  to  stop  or 
lessen  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  thus  to  reg- 
ulate the  heat  or  extinguish  the  fire. 

Edwards,  W.  Ind.     Rumford. 

3.  A  part  of  a  piano-forte,  by  which  the  sound  is 
deadened. 

DAMP'ING,  ppr.  Chilling;  deadening;  dejecting; 
abating;  checking;  weakening. 

RAMP'ISH,  a.     Moderately  damp,  or  moist. 

DAMP'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  a  dampish  manner. 

DAMP'ISH-NESS,  v.  A  moderate  degree  of  damp- 
ness, or  rnoistuess ;  slight  humidity. 

DAMP'NESS,  n.  Moisture  ;  fogginess  ;  moistness  ; 
moderate  humidity  ;  as,  the  dampness  of  the  air,  of 
the  ground,  or  of  a  cloth. 

DAMPS,  n.  pi.     See  Damp. 

DAMP'Y,  a.     Dejected  ;  gloomy.     [Little  used.] 

Hayward. 

DAM'SEL,  7i.  [Fr.  damoisclle  and  demoiselle,  a  gentle- 
woman, and  damoiseau,  a  spark  or  beau  ;  Norm. 
aumoisclls,  or  demiccllcs,  nobles,  sons  of  kings,  princes, 
knights,  lords,  ladies  of  quality,  and  dambyseles,  dam- 
sels, female  infants  ;  Sp.  damisola,  a  young  gentle- 
woman, any  girl  not  of  the  lower  class.  The  Arm. 
ma-mesell,  va-mcsell,  or  man-mcsell,  a  woman  or  mad- 
am, seems  to  indicate  that  the  first  syllable  is  a  pre- 
fix, and  mesell,  Eng.  miss,  a  distinct  word.  But 
damoisclle,  Norm,  demicelle,  from  which  we  have  dam- 
sel, is  doubtless  from  the  Italian  damigella,  a  diminu- 
tive, formed  from  damn,  like  the  L.  domicilium,  from 
damns,  and  penicillus,  from  the  root  of  penna.  The 
Italian  damigcllo,  in  the  masculine  gender,  shows  the 
propriety  of  the  ancient  application  of  damsel  to 
males.] 

A  young  woman.  Formerly,  a  young  man  or  wo- 
man of  noble  or  genteel  extraction  ;  as,  Damsel  Pepin  ; 
Damsel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales.  It  is  now  used 
only  of  young  women,  and  is  applied  to  any  class  of 
young  unmarried  women,  unless  to  the  most  vulgar, 
and  sometimes  to  country  girls. 

With  her  train  or  damsels  she  was  gone.  Dryden. 

Then  Bon  said,  Whose  damsel  is  this  >  —  Ruth  ii. 

This  word  is  rarely  used  in  conversation,  or  even 
in  prose  writings  of  the  present   day  ;  hut  it  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Sciiptures,  and  in  poetry. 
DAM'S  ON,  (dam'zn,))i.    [Contracted  from  damascene, 
the  Damascus  plum.] 

The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestics  ;  a 
small  black  plum. 
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danna,  to  be  chief,  to  judge,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Etb. 
pi.     Class  Dn,  No.  2,  4.] 

A  title  of  honor  equivalent  to  master;  used  by 
Shakspeare,  Prior,  &c,  but  now  obsolete. 
DANCE,  J),  t.  [Fr.  danser ;  Sp.  danzar ;  Port,  dancar  ; 
Arm.  dangzal ;  It.  damare  ;  G.  tanzen  ,■  Sw.  dansa  ; 
Dan.  dandser ;  D.  danssen ;  Basque,  daiitza ;  Russ. 
tantzyu.  Clu.  the  radical  letters,  and  the  Oriental 
pi,  with  a  casual  n.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  leap  or  spring  ;  hence,  to  leap  or 
move  with  measured  steps,  regulated  by  a  tune,  sung 
or  played  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  leap  or  step 
with  graceful  motions  of  the  body,  corresponding 
with  the  sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an  instrument. 

There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  lime  to  dance.  —  Eccles.  iii. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk  about ;  to  move  nimbly  or  up 
and  down. 

To  dance  attendance :  to  wait  with  obsequiousness  ; 
to  strive  to  please  and  gain  favor  by  assiduous  atten- 
tions and  officious  civilities  ;  as,  to  dance  attendance 
at  court. 

DXNCE,  v.  t.  To  make  to  dance;  to  move  up  and 
down,  or  back  and  forth  ;  to  dandle  ;  as,  to  dance  a 
child  on  the  knee.  Bacon. 

DANCE,  n.  In  a  general  sense,  a  leaping  and  frisking 
about.  Appropriately,  a  leaping  or  stepping  with 
motions  of  the  body  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  a 
tune,  particularly  by  two  or  more  in  concert.  A 
lively,  brisk  exercise  or  amusement,  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  persons  are  regulated  by  art,  in 
figure,  and  by  the  sound  of  instruments,  in  measure. 
2.  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as  the 
minuet,  the  waltz,  tile  cotillon,  &x. 

DANCED,  (d'anst,)  pip.  Moved  up  and  down,  back- 
ward or  forward,  in  measured  steps. 

DAN'CER,  n.  One  who  practices  dancing,  or  is  skill- 
ful in  the  performance. 

DAN'CING,  ppr.  or  a.  Leaping  and  stepping  to  the 
sound  of  the  voice  or  of  an  instrument ;  moving  in 
measured  steps;  frisking  about. 

DAN'CING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  measured  step  ; 
frisking. 

DAN'CING-MAS-TER,  it.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  dancing. 

DAN'CING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  in  which  the  art 
of  dancing  is  taught. 

DAN'DE-LI-ON,  n.     [Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth.] 
A  well-known  plant  of  the  genus  Leoritodon,  hav- 
ing a  naked  stalk,  with  one  large  flower. 

DAN'DER,  v.  i.  To  wander  about ;  to  talk  incohe- 
rently. 

DAN'DI-PRAT,  n.  [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny  ;  It.  dbndo- 
lone,  a  loiterer;  dondolo,  anything  swinging;  don- 
dolarc,  to  swing,  to  loiter,  'file  Sp.  and  Port,  tonto, 
a  dolt,  may  be  of  the  same  family.     Q.u.  prat.] 

A  little  fellow  ;  an  urchin  ;  a  word  of  fondness  or 
contempt.  Johnson. 

DAN'DLE,  v.  t  [G.  tdndeln,  to  toy,  to  trifle,  to  lounge, 
to  dandle  ;  Fr.  dandiner,  to  jog  ;  It.  doadolarc,  to 
swing,  to  loiter;  Sp.  and  Port,  tontear,  to  dote,  to  talk 
nonsense  ;  Scot,  danddl,  dander.  These  words  seem 
to  be  allied.] 

1.  To  shake  or  jolt  on  the  knee,  as  an  infant ;  to 
move  up  and  down  in  the  hand  ;  literally,  to  amuse 
by  play. 

Ye  shall  be  dandled  on  her  knees  —  Is.  Ixvi. 

2.  To  fondle  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  treat  as  a  child  ;  to  toy 
with. 

1  am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus.  Adjlison. 

3.  To  delay  ;  to  protract  by  trifles.    [  Obs.]   Spenser. 
DAN'DLED,  pp.     Danced  on  the  knee,  or  in  the  arms  ; 

fondled  ;  amused  by  trifles  or  play. 

DAN'DLER,  n.     One  who  dandles  or  fondles  children. 

DAN'DUNG,  ppr.  Shaking  and  jolting  on  the  knee  ; 
moving  about  in  play  or  for  amusement,  as  an  infant. 

D  AN' D  LING,  n.  Act  of  fondling,  or  jolting  on  the  knee. 

DAN'DRUFF,  n.  [Ciu.  Sax.  tan,  a  scab,  tetter,  and 
drof,  sordid  ;  or  Fr.  teigne,  Arm.  tign,  or  taigtu] 

A  scurf  which  forms  on  the  head,  and  conies  off  in 
small  scales  or  particles. 

DAN'DY,7i.     [Fr.  dandin,  a  ninny,  a  silly  fellow.] 

A  fop;  a  coxcomb  ;  one  who  dresses  himself  like 
a  doll,  and  who  carries  his  character  on  his  back. 

DAN'DY-ISH,  a.     Like  a  dandy. 

DAN'DY-ISM,  n.     The  manners  and  dressof  a  dandy. 

DANE,  n.     A  native  of  Denmark. 

DANE'GELT,  n.     [Dane  and  gelt,  geld,  money.] 

In  England,  an  annual  tax  formerly  laid  on  the 
English  nation,  for  maintaining  forces  to  oppose  the 
Danes,  or  to  furnish  tribute  to  procure  peace.  It  was 
at  first  one  shilling,  afterward  two,  and  at  last  seven, 
for  every  hide  of  land,  except  such  as  belonged  to  the 
church.  Eneye. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Danes  became 
masters,  the  danegclt  was  a  tax  levied  by  the  Danish 
princes  on  every  hide  of  laud  owned  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  P.  Cyc. 

DANE'WORT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sambucus; 
a  species  of  elder,  called  dwarf-rider  or  wall-wort 

DAN'GER,  n.t  [Fr.  Arm.  Scot,  danger:  Norm,  daun- 
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gcrous,  dubious.  This  word  in  Scottish,  according  to 
Jamieson,  signifies  peril,  power,  or  dominion,  doubt, 
hesitation.  In  Chaucer,  it  signifies  peril,  and  coy- 
ness, sp.iringness,  or  custody.  In  old  English  laws, 
it  denotes  a  payment  in  money  by  forest  tenants,  to 
their  lord,  for  permission  to  plow  and  sow  in  the  time 
of  pannage  or  mast-feeding.  The  primary  sense  is 
not  obvious.     Spenser  has  the  following  couplet :  — 

Valiant  he  should  be  as  fire, 
Showing  danger  more  than  ire.] 

Peril ;  risk  ;  hazard  ;  exposure  to  injury,  loss,  pain, 

or  other  evil.     It  is  easy  to  boast  of  despising  death 

when  there  is  no  danger. 

Our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught.  —  Acta  xii. 
DaN'GER,  v.  t.    To  put  in  hazard;  to  expose  to  loss 

or  injury.     Sliak.    But  rarely  used.    [See  Endanger 

which  is  generally  used.] 
DAN'GER-LESS,  a.       Free  from    danger  ;    without 

risk.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 

DAN'GER-OUS,   a.     Perilous;    hazardous;    exposing 

to  loss  ;  unsafe  ;   full  of  risk  ;  as,  a  dangerous  voy- 
age ;  a  dangerous  experiment. 
2.  Creating  danger;    causing  risk  of  evil ;   as,  a 

dangerous  man  ;  a  dangerous  conspiracy. 
DAN'GER-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  danger;  with  risk  of 

evil ;  with  exposure  to  injury  or  ruin  ;   hazardously ; 

perilously  ;  as,  to  be  dangerously  sick  ;   dangerously 

situated. 
DAN'GER-OUS-NESS,  n.    Danger  ;  hazard  ;  peril ;  a 

state  of  being  exposed  to  evil  ;  as,  the  dangerousness 

of  condition,  or  disease. 
DAN"GLE,  (dang'gl,)  ti.  i.      [Dan.  dingier,  to  swing 

to  and  fro.     Ciu.  dandle,  or  Ch.  Syr.  Spn.] 

1.  To  hang  loose,  flowing,  shaking,  or  waving ; 
to  hang  and  swing. 

He'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  hang  on  any  one  ;  to  be  a  humble,  officious 
follower  ;  with  after  or  about  ,•  as,  to  dangle  about  a 
woman  ;  to  dangle  after  a  minister  for  favors. 

DAN"GLER,  n.  One  who  dangles;  applied  particu- 
larly to  men  who  hang  about  wmneu. 

DAN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hanging  loosely;  bhsily  or 
officiously  adhering  to. 

DAN'ISH,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Danes  or  Denmark. 

DAN'ISH,  n.    The  language  of  the  Danes. 

DANK,  a.     [Q.U.  G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 
Damp  ;  moist  ;  humid  ;  wet. 

DANK,  n.     Moisture ;  humidity.  Milton.     Shak. 

DANK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  damp. 

DANK'ISH-NESS,  77.     Dampness;  humidity. 

DA-Nu'BI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Danube. 

DA'OU-RlTE,  n.  A  mineral,  called  rubcllite,  resem- 
bling shotl,  but  differing  from  it  in  chemical  charac- 
ters.    Its  color  is  red,  of  various  shades.    Cleavcland. 

DAP  or  DAPE,  d.  i.     [Goth,  daupyan,  to  dip.] 

To  drop  or  let  fall  the  bait  gently  into  the  water ; 
to  raise  or  sink  it ;  a  word  used  by  anglers.   tVulton. 

DA-PAT'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  dupes.] 

Sumptuous  in  cheer.     [Not  in  use.] 

DAPH'NE,  it.     A  nymph  ot  Diana. 

DAPH'NIN,  7i.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daphne 
Mezereum,  discovered  by  Vauquelin.  It  is  obtained 
ill  small  crystals,  hard,  transparent,  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  a  bitter  taste. 

DAP'I-FER,  7t.     [L.  dapes,  feast,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table.     Formerly,  the 
title  or  office  of  the  grand-master  of  a  king's  house- 
hold.    It  still  subsists  in  Germany.  Encyc. 

DAP'PER,  a.  [D.  dapper,  brave,  valiant ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  tapper ;  G.  tapfcr.     See  Class  Db,  No.  13,  28.] 

Active  ;  nimble  ;  brisk  ;  or  little  and  active  ;  neat ; 
livelv  ;  as,  a  dapper  fellow  ;  a  dapper  spark. 

DAP'PER-LING,  a.     A  dwarf ;  a  dandiprat. 

DAP'PLE,  a.  [Most  probably  allied  to  tabby,  and  from 
dipping,  or  to  W.  daimu,  to  drop.  The  word  signi- 
fies spotted,  and  spots  are  often  from  dropping  or 
sprinkling.] 

Marked  with  spots  ;  spotted  ;  variegated  with  spots 
of  different  colors  or  shades  of  color  ;  as,  a  dapple- 
bay  or  dapple-gray ;  applied  to  a  horse  or  other  beast. 
It  may  sometimes  express  streaked,  but  this  is  not  its 
true  signification. 

DAP'PLE,  v.  t.     To  spot ;  to  variegate  with  spots. 

The  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsv  east  with  spots  of  gray.  ShaJc. 

The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose.  Prior. 

DAP'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Spotted  ;  variegated  with  spots 

of  different  colors  or  shades  of  color. 
DAP'PLING,  ppr.     Variegating  with  spots. 

S^5'      I  71.     A  fish  found  in  the  Severn.         Bailcii. 

DA  It  1  ,   ) 

DARD,  ».  [Fr.  dard.]  What  is  thrown  out,  or  is  cast 
forward,  as  a  dart  is  thrown. 

DARE,  v.  i. ;  prel.  Dorst.  [Sax.  drarran,  durran  ;  D. 
darren,  duroeni  G.  durfen;  Sw.  dierf,  bold  ;  dicrfvas, 
to  dare,  and  tb'ras,  to  dare  ;  Dan.  tor,  to  dare,  and 
Sir,  dry,  torrid,  L.  torrea;  Dan.  t'orhed,  dryness,  bar- 
renness ;  tbrstig,  thirsty.  The  German  di'irfcn,  com- 
pounded, bedvrfen,  signifies  to  want,  to  need,  to 
lack,  and  this,  in  Dutch,  is  derven.  The  Sw.  dare,  I 
rash,  mad,  sottish,  dara,  to  infatuate,  Dan.  daarcr, 
may  be  of  the  same  family.     The  Gr.  Sappttu,  and 
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Russ.  derzayu,  to  dare,  are  evidently  the  same  word. 

Ar.    ,1  i  dhaura,  to  be  bold,  audacious  ;  to  be  angry, 

or  averse  ;  to  be  terrified,  to  flee.  So  in  Sw.  darra, 
to  tremble.  The  sense  of  boldness,  daring,  is  some- 
times from  the  sense  of  advancing  ;  but  some  of  the 
senses  of  these  words  indicate  the  sense  of  receding.] 

To  have  courage  for  any  purpose  ;  to  have  strength 
of, mind  or  hardihood  to  undertake  any  thing  ;  to  be 
bold  enough  ;  not  to  be  afraid ,  to  venture ;  to  be  ad- 
venturous. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man.  Sliak. 

Dare  any  of  you  go  to  law  b"fore  the  unjust  ? —  1  Cor.  vi. 

None  of  his  disciples  durst  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  —  John  xxi. 

In  this  intransitive  sense,  dare  is  not  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  sign  to  before  another  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive ;  though  to  may  be  used  with  propriety.  In 
German,  the  verb  is  numbered  among  the  auxiliaries. 
In  the  transitive  form,  it  is  regular,  thus  : 
DaRE,  ».  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Dared.  To  challenge;  to 
provoke  ;  to  defy  ;  as,  to  dare  a  man  to  fight. 

Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 

Such  a  youth,  and  such  a  lover.  Drytlen. 

To  dare  larks ;  to  catch  them  by  means  of  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  by  keeping  a  bird  of  prey  hovering  aloft, 
which  keeps  them  in  amaze  till  caught  by  a  net 
thrown  over  them ;  to  terrify  or  amaze. 

Johnson.  Dryden. 
DaRE,  n.  Defiance  ;  challenge.  [Not  used.]  Shak. 
DaRE,  n.     A  small  fish,  the  same  as  the  dace. 

Encyc.    Johnson. 
DAR'£D,  pp.     Challenged  ;  defied. 
DaRE'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  defiance.  [JVbi  used.]  Sliak. 
DaR'ER,  n.     One  who  dares  or  defies. 
DAR'IC,  7i.     A  gold  coin  of  Darius  the  Mede,  value 

about  556  cents. 
DAR'ING,  n.     A  bold  act ;  a  hazardous  attempt. 

Southey. 
DAR'ING,  ppr.     Having  courage  sufficient  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  challenging;  defying. 

2.  a.  Bold  ;  courageous  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless  ;  ad- 
venturous ;  brave  ;  stout. 

Grieve  not,  O  daring  prince,  that  noble  heart.  Pope. 

3.  Audacious  ;  impudently  bold  and  defying,  as 
in  heaven-daring,  defying  almighty  power. 

DAR'ING-LY,  ado.     Boldly  ;    courageously  ;  fearless- 
ly ;  impudently. 

The  principles  nt  our 
the  press. 

DAR'ING-NESS,  n. 
daciousness. 


holy  religion  are  daringly  attacked  from 
Anon. 
Boldness  ;  courageousness  ,  au- 


DARK,  a.     [Sax.  deorc  ;  Ir.  dorcha  ;  Pers.  s  *>0   tirah, 

dark  ;  iiX.j  Xj    tarik,  dark,  darkness.      See  Class 

Dr,  No.  15.] 

1.  Destitute  of  light  ;  obscure.  A  dark  atmos- 
phere is  one  which  prevents  vision. 

2.  Wholly  or  partially  black  ;  having  the  quality 
opposite  to  white  ;  as,  a  dark  color  or  substance. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  disheartening  ;  having  unfavorable 
prospects  ;  as,  a  dark  time  in  political  affairs. 

There  is,  in  every  true  woman's  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
which  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

Irving. 

4.  Obscure  ;  not  easily  understood  or  explained  ; 
as,  a  dark  passage  in  an  author  ;  a  dark  saying. 

5.  Mysterious  ;  as,  the  ways  of  Providence  are 
often  dark  to  human  reason. 

6.  Not  enlightened  with  knowledge  ;  destitute  of 
learning  and  science  ;  rude  ;  ignorant ;  as,  a  dark 
age. 

7.  Not  vivid  ;  partially  black.    Lev.  xiii. 

8.  Blind.     [Mit  in  use]  Dryden. 

9.  Gloomy  ;  not  cheerful  ;  as,  a  dark  temper. 

Addison. 

10.  Obscure;  concealed;  secret;  not  understood; 
as,  a  dark  design. 

11.  Unclean  ;  foul.  Milton. 

12.  Opaque.  But  dark  and  opaque  are  not  synony- 
mous.    Chalk  is  opaque,  but  not  dark. 

13.  Keeping  designs  concealed. 

The  dark,  unrelenting  Tiberius.  GUibon. 

DARK,  n.     [Sans,  tareki.]      Darkness;  obscurity  ;  the 
absence  of  light.     We  say,  we  can  hear  in  the  dark. 
Sh.ill  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  —  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  secrecy  ;  a  state  unknown  ;  as, 
things  done  in  the  dark. 

3.  Obscurity  ;  a  state  of  ignorance ;  as,  we  are  all 
in  the  dark. 

DARK,  u.  t.     To  darken  ;  to  obscure.     [Obs.] 
ll\RK'-BROW-£D,  a.      Stern  of  aspect ;    frowning; 

as,  dark-browed  Hotspur.  Percy's  Masque. 

DARK'-COL-OR-M),  (-kul'lurd,)  a.     Having  a  dark 
line.  Smitk. 

j    DARK'-EN,  (d'ark'n,)  i)   t.     [Sax.  adcorcian.] 

1.  To  make  da-  ,  to  deprive  of  light ;  as,  close 
the  shutters  and  aarken  the  room. 

i 
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2.  To  obscure  ;  to  cloud. 

His  confidence  seldom  darkened  his  foresight.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  black. 

The  locusts  darkened  the  land.  —  Ex.  x. 

4.  To  make  dim;  to  deprive  of  vision. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened.  —  Rom.  xi. 

5.  To  render  gloomy  ;  as,  all  joy  is  darkened.  Is. 
xxiv. 

6.  To  deprive  of  intellectual  vision  j  to  render  ig- 
norant or  stupid. 

Their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  —  Rom.  i. 
Having-  the  understanding  darkened.  — Eph.  iv. 

7.  To  obscure  j  to  perplex  j  to  render  less  clear  or 
intelligible.      ^ 

Who  is  this  thiil  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? 
Job  xxxviii. 

8.  To  render  less  white  or  clear ;  to  tan  ;  as,  a 
burning  sun  darkens  the  complexion. 

9.  To  sully  ;  to  make  foul.  T'dlotson. 
DARK' JEN,   v.  i.     To  grow  dark  or  darker;  also,  to 

grow  less  white  or  clear. 

DARK'£N-£D,  (dilrk'nd,)  pp.  Deprived  of  light ;  ob- 
scured ;  rendered  dim ;  made  black  ;  made  ignorant. 

DARK'iSN-ER,  n.     That  which  darkens. 

DARK'-EN-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  light;  obscuring; 
making  black,  or  less  white  or  clear ;  clouding. 

DARK'-E¥-£D,  (-Tde,)  a.     Having  dark  eyes. 

DARK'-HOUSE,  n.     An  old  word  for  a  mad-house. 

DARK'ISH,  a.     Dusky;  somewhat  dark.  [Shah. 

DARK'LING,  a.  Being  in  the  dark,  or  without  light ; 
a  poetical  word.  Milton.     Shak. 

DARK'LY,  adv.  Obscurely  ;  dimly  ;  blindly  ;  uncer- 
tainly ;  with  imperfect  light,  clearness,  or  knowl- 
edge. 

They  learn  only  what  tradition  has  darkly  conveyed  to  them. 

Anon. 

DARK'-MXND-ED,  a.      Plaving  a  dark,  close,  or  re- 
vengeful mind.  Baxter. 
DARK'NESS,  n.  j  Absence  of  light. 

And  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  — Gem.  i. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity  ; 
that  quality  or  state  which  renders  any  thing  difficult 
to  be  understood  ;  as,  the  darkness  of  counsels. 

3.  A  state  of  being  intellectually  clouded  ;  igno- 
rance. 

Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  —  John  iii. 

4.  A  private  place  ;  secrecy  ;  privacy. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light.  —  Matt.  x. 

5.  Infernal  gloom  ;  hell ;  as,  utter  darkness.  Matt. 
xxii. 

6.  Great  trouble  and  distress  ;  calamities  ;  perplex- 
ities. 

A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  — Joel  ii.     Is.  viii. 

7.  Empire  of  Satan. 

Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness.  —  Col.  i. 

8.  Opaqueness. 

Land  of  darkness  ;  the  grave.     Job  x. 

DARX;SOME, (d'irk'sum,)a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  obscure; 
as,  a  darksome  house  ;  a  darksovie  cloud. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

DAUK'-PoUL-.En,  a.     Having  a  dark  soul. 

DARK'-WORK-ING,  (-wurk'ing,)  a.  Working  in 
darkness,  or  in  secrecy.  Shak. 

DAR'LING,  a,  [Sax.  deorhng  ;  denr,  dear,  and  ling-, 
which  primarily  denotes  likeness,  and,  in  some  words, 
is  a  diminutive.  So  in  G.  licbling,  leveling,  D.  Ueve- 
ling.     See  Dear.] 

Dearly  beloved  ;  favorite ;  regarded  with  great 
kindness  and  tenderness  ;  as,  a  darling  child  ;  a 
darling  science.  Watts. 

DAR'LING,  n.  One  much  beloved  ;  a  favorite  ;  as, 
that  son  was  the  darling  of  his  father. 

DARN,  v.  t.  [W.  darn ;  Arm.  darn ;  Fr.  dame  ;  a  piece 
or  patch.] 

To  mend  a  rent  or  hole,  by  imitating  the  texture  of 
the  cloth  or  stuff  with  yarn  or  thread  and  a  needle  ; 
to  sew  together  with  yarn  or  thread.  It  is  used  par- 
ticularly of  stockings.  Gay.     Swift. 

DARN,  n.     A  place  mended  by  darning. 

DXRN'£D,  pp.  Mended  by  imitating  the  texture  of 
the  cloth. 

DAR'NEL,  7?.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lolium,  a  kind 
of  grass  ;  the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  red 
darnel,  or  rye-grass,  and  the  white  darnel. 

DARN'ER,  n.     One  who  mends  by  darning. 

DARN'ING,  ppr.  Mending  in  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal texture  ;  sewing  together,  as  a  torn  stocking,  or 
cloth. 

DARN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  mending,  as  a  hole  in  a 
garment. 

DAR'RAIN,  v.  t.  [Norm,  dareignert  derener,  dereigncr^ 
dcraigncr,  to  prove,  to  testify,  to  clear  himself,  to  in- 
stitute ;  noun,  darrein,  or  derene,  or  d?reigncs  proof; 
also,  derreiner,  to  endeavor.  In  Chaucer,  the  word 
is  interpreted  to  contest. 

But  lor  thou  art  a  worthy  gentil  knight, 
And  wilnest  to  darrainc  lure  by  bataille. 

The  word   is  probably  compound.     But  neither  the 
origin  nor  the  signification  is  obvious.] 


DAS 

To  prepare,  or  to  order ;  or  to  try ;  to  endeavor ;  t 
prove ;  to  apply  to  the  contest.     [  Obs.] 

Carew.     Spenser.     Shak. 
DAR'REIN,  a.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  dernier.] 

Last  ;  as,  darrein  continuance,  the  last  continu 
ance.  Bouvier. 

DART,  ii.  [Fr.  dard  ;  Arm.  dared  or  dard  ;  It.  Sp.  an<! 
Port,  dardo;  Russ.  drot.  In  Sw.  dart  is  a  daggei 
The  word  is  from  some  verb  signifying  to  throw  o 
thrust.    In  Gr.  dopv  is  a  spear  or  lance.]: 

1.  A  pointed,  missile  weapon,  to  be  thrown  by  tfc 
hand  ;  a  short  lance.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  missile  weapon ;  that  which  pierces  ant 
wounds. 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire. 

DART,  v.  t.    To  throw  a  pointed  instrument  with  s 

sudden  thrust ;  as,  to  dart  a  javeiir.  J>n/dt/i. 

2.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly  ;  to  sey". :  to 
emit ;  to  shoot ;  applied  to  smaU  objects  which  pass 
with  velocity  ;  as,  the  sun  darts  his  beams  o'a  the 
earth. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart.  Pope. 

DART,  v.  i.    To  fly  or  shoot,  as  a  dart  ;  to  fly  rapidly. 
2.  To  spring  and  run  with  velocity ;  to  start  sud- 
denly and  run  ;  as,  the  deer  darted  fiom  the  thicket. 

DAR'TARS,  n.  A  scab  or  ulceration  ur.der  the  chins 
of  lambs.  Farm.  Encyc. 

DART'ED,  pp.  Thrown  or  hurled,  as  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  sent  with  velocity. 

DART'ER,  n.     One  who  throws  a  dart. 

2.  A  Brazilian  bird,  of  the  Pelican  family,  which 
darts  into  the  water  after  its  prey.  Partington. 

DART'ING,  ppr.  Throwing,  as  a  dart ;  hurling  darts  ; 
flying  rapidlv. 

DART'ING-LY,  adv.     Rapidly  ;  like  a  dart. 

DAR'TROUS,  a.     [Fr.  dartre,  tetter.] 

A  vague  term  relating  to  a  kind  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease of  no  definite  character. 

DASH,  v.  t.      [In  Dan.  dask  signifies  a  blow  ;  in  Sw. 
daska,  to  strike ;  in  Scot,  dusch,  to  rush.    In  Persian, 
o   _ 
jLj  tax  or  taut,  is  an  assault  on  an  enemy.     See 

Class  Ds,  No.  3,  4,  5,  14,  22,  30,  31,  40.] 

1.  To  strike  tuddenly  or  violently,  whether  throw- 
ing or  falling  ;  as,  to  dash  one  stone  against  another. 

Bacon. 

Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  —  Matt.  iv. 

2.  To  strike  and  bruise  or  break  ;  to  break  by  col- 
lision ;  but  usually  with  the  words  in  pieces. 

Tliou  shall  dash  them  in  pieces,  as  a  potter's  vessel.  —  Ps.  ii. 

3.  To  throw  water  suddenly,  in  separate  portions  ; 
as,  to  dash  water  on  the  head. 

4.  To  bespatter ;  to  sprinkle ;  as,  to  dash  a  gar- 
ment. Shak. 

5.  To  strike  and  break  or  disperse. 

At  once  the  brushing  oars  and  braze,  prow 

Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  aud  ope  the  depth  below. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  mix  and  reduce  or  adulterate  by  throwing  in 
another  substance  ;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  water  ;  the 
story  is  dashed  with  fables. 

7.  To  form  or  sketch  out  in  haste,  carelessly. 

Pope. 

8.  To  erase  at  a  stroke  ;  to  strike  out ;  to  blot  out 
or  obliterate  ;  as,  to  dash  out  a  line  or  word.  Pope. 

9.  To  break  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  frustrate  ;  as,  to  dash 
all  their  schemes  and  hopes. 

10.  To  confound  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to 
abash  ;  to  depress  by  shame  or  fear ;  as,  he  was 
dashed  at  the  appearance  of  the  judge. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.  Pope. 

DASH,  v.  i.  To  strike,  break,  scatter,  and  fly  ofT;  as, 
agitate  water  and  it  will  dash  over  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  waves  dashed  over  the  side  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  rush,  strike  and  break,  or  scatter ;  as,  the 
waters  dash  down  the  precipice. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence,  and  break  through  ;  as, 
he  dashed  into  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  or,  he  dashed 
through  thick  and'  thin. 

DASH,  n.  Collision  ;  a  violent  striking  of  two  bodies  ; 
as,  the  dash  of  clouds.  Thomson. 

2.  Infusion  ;  admixture  ;  something  thrown  into 
another  substance  ;  as,  the  wine  has  a  dash  of 
water. 

Innocence  with  a  dash  of  folly.  Addison. 

3.  Admixture  ;  as,  red  with  a  dash  of  purple. 

4.  A  rushing,  or  onset,  with  violence  ;  as,  to  make 
a  dash  upon  the  enemy. 

5.  A  sudden  stroke  ;  a  blow  ;  an  act. 

She  takes  upon  her  bravely  a!  first  dash.  Shak. 

6.  A  flourish ;  blustering  parade ;  as,  the  young 
fop  made  a  dash.     [Vulgar.] 

7.  A  mark  or  line,  in  writing  or  printing,  noting  a 
break  or  stop  in  the  sentence ;  as  in  Virgil,  quos 
ego  — ;  or  a  pause  ;  or  the  division  of  the  sentence. 

8.  In  music,  a  small  mark  [thus  (  ]  denoting  that 
the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  short,  distinct  manner.  Brande. 

DASH'-BoARD,  n.  Aboard  placed  on  the  fore  part 
of  a  chaise,  sleigh,  or  other  vehicle,  to  prevent  watei, 
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mud,  or  snow,  from  being  thrown  upon  those  in  the 
vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

DASH'-ED,  (dasht,)  pp.  Struck  violently  ;  driven 
against ;  bruised,  broken,  or  scattered,  by  collision  ; 
besprinkled  ;  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  erased  ;  blotted 
out ;  broken  ;  cast  down  ;  confounded  ;  abashed. 

DASH'ING,  ppr.  Driving  and  strikihg  against ;  strik- 
ing suddenly  or  violently  ;  breaking  or  scattering  by 
collision;  infusing;  mixing ;  confounding ;  blotting 
out ;  rushing. 

2.  a.  Rushing  ;  driving  ;  blustering ;  making  a 
dash ;  as,  a  dashing  fellow. 

3.  a.     Precipitate  ;  rushing  carelessly  on.  Burke. 
DAS'TARD,   n.  f  [In  Sax.  adastrigan  is  to  frighten,  to 

deter.] 

A  coward ;  a  poltroon  ;  one  who  meanly  shrinks 
from  dangei  Dryden. 

DAS'TARD,  a.  Cowardly  ;  meanly  shrinking  from 
danger. 

Curse  on  their  dastard  souls.  Addison. 

DAS'TARD,  d.  t.  To  make  cowardly  ;  to  intimidate  ; 
to  dispirit.  Dryden. 

DAS'TARD-LZE,  v.  t.     To  make  cowardly.    Howell. 

DAS'TARD-IZ-£D,  pp.     Marie  cowardly. 

DAS'TARD-IZ-ING,  p/w.     Making  cowardly. 

DAS'TARD-LI-NESS,  re.  [from  dastardly.]  Coward- 
liness. Barrett. 

DAS'TARD-LY,  a.  Cowardly  ;  meanly  timid  ;  base  ; 
sneaking.  Herbert. 

DAS'TARD-NESS,  n.  Cowardliness  ;  mean  timor- 
ousness. 

DAS'TARD-Y,  n.     Cowardliness  ;  base  timidity. 

DAS'Y-URE,  «.  [Gr.  daavs  and  ovfta.]  A  quadruped 
of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  allied  to 
the  opossum. 

Da'TA,  ft.  pi.     [L.  data,  given.] 

Things  given,  or  admitted  ;  quantities,  principles, 
or  facts  given,  known,  or  admitted,  by  which  to  find 
things  or  results  unknown. 

DA-TA'RI-A,  ft.  The  papal  chancery  at  Rome,  from 
which  all  bulls  are  issued,  so  called  from  the  sub- 
scription, Datu,m  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  i.  e.,  in  the 
Vatican.  Encyc.  Am. 

DA'TA-RY,  n.  A  high  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
who  aflixes  the  datum  Roma:  to  the  pope's  bulls. 
2.  The  employment  of  a  datary. 

DATE,  n.  [Fr.  date;  It.  and  Sp.  data;  L.  datum,  given, 
from  do,  to  give  ;  Sans,  da,  data.] 

1.  That  addition  to  a  writing  which  specifies  the 
year,  month,  and  day,  when  it  was  given  or  execu- 
ted. In  letters,  it  notes  the  time  when  they  are  writ- 
ten or  sent ;  in  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  and  other  pa- 
pers, it  specifies  the  time  of  execution,  and,  usually, 
the  time  from  which  they  are  to  take  effect  and  op- 
erate on  the  rights  of  person.  To  the  date  is  usually 
added  the  name  of  the  place  where  a  writing  is  exe- 
cuted, and  this  is  sometimes  included  in  the  term  date. 

2.  The  time  when  any  event  happened,  when  any 
thing  was  transacted,  or  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  ;  as,  the  date  of  a  battle  ;  the  date  of  Cesar's 
arrival  in  Britain. 

3.  End;  conclusion.     [Unusual.] 

What  lane  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date.         Pope. 

4.  Duration  ;  continuance  ;  as,  ages  of  endless  date. 

Milton. 
DaTE,  b.  t.  To  write  or  note  the  time  when  a  letter 
is  written,  or  a  writing  executed  ;  to  express,  in  an 
instrument,  the  year,  month,  and  day,  of  its  execu- 
tion, and,  usually,  the  place  ;  as,  to  date  a  letter,  a 
bond,  a  deed,  or  a  charter. 

2.  To  note  or  fix  the  time  of  an  event  or  transac- 
tion. Historians  date  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  at 
different  periods. 

3.  To  note  the  time  when  something  begins;  as, 
to  date  a  disease,  or  a  calamity,  from  a  certain  cause. 

DATE,  !).  i.     To  reckon. 

2.  To  begin  ;  to  have  origin. 

The  Batavian  republic  dates  from  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms.  E.  Everett. 

DATE,  re.  [Fr.  datte,  for  dacte  ;  It.  dattero ;  Sp.  datil ; 
L.  daclylus  ;  Gr.  6uktv\  <c.] 

The  fruit  of  the  great  p;\lm-troe,-or  date-tree,  the 
Phamiz  dactyl  if  era.  This  fruit  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  an  acorn,  composed  of  a  thin,  light,  glossy 
membrane,  somewhat  pellucid  and  yellowish,  con- 
taining a  soft,  pulpy  fruit,  firm  and  sweet,  esculent 
and  wholesome,  and  in  this  is  inclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATE'-TREE,  n.  The  tree  that  bears  dates  ;  the  great 
palm-tree. 

DAT'ED,  pp.  Having  the  time  of  writing  or  execu- 
tion specified  ;  having  the  time  of  happening  noted. 

DATE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  date  ;  having  no  fixed  term. 

DAT'ER,  n.     One  that  dates.  [Shah. 

DaT'IiVG,  ppr.  Expressing  the  time  of  writing,  or  of 
executing,  a  paper  or  instrument ;  noting  the  time  of 
happening,  or  originating. 

Da'TIVE,  a.  or  n.     [L.  dativus,  from  do,  to  give.] 

In  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  the  case  of  nouns 
which  usually  follows  verbs  that  express  giving,  or 
some  act  directed  to  an  object.  Thus,  datur  tibi,  it  is 
given  to  you  ;  missum  est  itti,  it  was  sent  to  him  ;  fecit 
mild,  lit  made,  or  did,  to,  or  far,  me;  lot/uebatitr  illis, 
he  spoKe  to  them.     It  also  follows  oth^r  words  ex- 
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pressing  something  to  bo  given  to  a  person,  or  for  his 
benefit ;  as,  utilis  vobis,  useful  to  you.  In  English, 
this  relation  is  expressed  by  to'or  for. 

Dative  executor  ;  in  lain,  one  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  probate  ;  an  administrator. 
DAT'O-LITE,  j  n.  A  mineral,  occurring  in  small, 
DATH'O-LITE,  \  complex,  glassy  crystals,  usually 
colorless,  or  a  little  yellowish.  It  consists  of  silica, 
boracic  acid,  and  lime,  with  five  per  cent,  of -water. 
A  variety  presenting  botryoidal  or  mammillary  forms 
is  called  botryolite.  Dana. 

DA'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Data.    [L.]  Something  given  or  ad- 
mitted.    [See  Data.] 
DA'TUM-LTNE,  n.     In  civil  engineering,  the  horizon- 
tal or  base  line,  from  which  the  surface-points  are 
reckoned,  or  measured,  in  the  plan  of  a  railway,  &c. 

Gilbert. 
DA-TtPRA  STRA-MO'jXI-UM,n.*  The  thorn-apple, 

a  plant  yielding  seed  of  a  medicinal  quality. 
DA-TO'RI-NA,  i  n.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Datu- 
DA-TO'Rl-A,     >      ra  stramonium,  now  supposed  to  be 
DA-TO'RINE,   )     identical  with  Atropina. 
DAUB,  v.  t.     [W.  dwbiaw,  to  daub;  dwb,  mortar;  Ir. 
dobhahnh,  to  daub  ;  doib,  plaster  ;  allied  probably  to 
Fr.  dauber,  to  strike,  that  is,  to  throw  or  put  on,  and 
the  root  of  this  word  probably  occurs,  contracted,  in 
the  L.  induo.] 

1.  To  smear  with  soft,  adhesive  matter  ;  to  plaster ; 
to  cover  with  mud,  slime,  or  other  soft  substance. 

She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime 

and  with  pitch.  —  Ex.  ii. 
1  will  break  down  the  wall  ye  have  daubed  with  untempered 

mortar.  —  Ezek.  xiii. 

2.  To  paint  coarsely. 


3.  To  cover  with  something  gross  or  specious  ;  to 
disguise  with  an  artificial  covering. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.  Shak. 

4.  To  lay  or  put  on  without  taste  ;  to  deck  awk- 
wardly or  ostentatiously,  or  to  load  with  affected 
finery. 

Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace.  Dryden. 

5.  To  flatter  grossly. 

Conscience  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.  South. 

DAUB,  v  i.  To  practice  gross  flattery  ;  to  play  the 
hypocrite.  Shak. 

DAUB'-ED,  (dawbd,)  pp.  Smeared  with  soft,  adhesive 
matter  ;  plastered  ;  painted  coarsely  ;  disguised  ;  load- 
ed with  ill-chosen  finery. 

DAUB'ER,  n.  One  who  daubs  ;  a  coarse  painter  ;  a 
low  and  gross  flatterer. 

DAUB'ER-Y,  |  n.     A  daubing;  any  thing  artful. 

DAUB'RY,      (  Shak. 

DAUB'ING,  ppr.  Plastering;  painting  coarsely  ;  dis- 
guising clumsily;  decking  ostentatiously  ;  flattering 
grossly. 

DAUB'ING,  re.  Plastering;  coarse  painting;  gross 
'flattery. 

DAUB't,  a.    Viscous;  glutinous;  slim}        "•■"«»» 

DAUGH'TER,  (daw'ter,)  re.  [Sax.  dohter  ;  D.  dogtcr ; 
G.  tochter  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  dotter  ;  Gr.  Bvyarr/p ;  Goth. 

dauhtar ;  Russ.  doch  ;  Pers.   o^ii   dorhtar,  a  daugh- 

u  J 
ter;  also,  tX&>5  docht,  daughter,  and  a  virgin ;  also, 
strength,  power ;  Sans,  dugida,  or  duhita.  The  latter 
words  coincide  with  the  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  be 
good  ;  dugoth,  strength,  grace,  L.  decus.  See  De- 
cency.] 

1.  The  female  offspring  of  a  man  or  woman  ;  a  fe- 
male chiltt  of  any  age. 

2.  A  daughter-in-law  ;  a  son's  wife.     Ruth  iii. 

3.  A  woman  ;  pi.  female  inhabitants. 

Dinah  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

4.  A  female  descendant  ;  lineage  of  females. 
Luke  i. 

5.  The  female  penitent  of  a  confessor.  Shak. 
This  word  is  used,  in  Scripture,  for  the  inhabitants 

of  a  city  or  country,  malt.-  and   female.     Is.  xvi.  2. 
Matt.  xxi.     Also,  a  term  of  affection  or  kindness. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.  —  Matt.  ix. 

DAUGH'TER-Ll-NESS,   n.     The   state   of  a  daugh- 
ter. More. 
2.  The  conduct  becoming  a  daughter. 

DAUGH'TER-LY,  a.    Becoming  a  daughter  ;  dutiful. 

DAUK.     See  Dawk.  [Cavendish. 

DAUNT,  v.  t.  f  [In  Scot,  dant,  danton,  signify  to  sub- 
due. In  Dan.  daaner,  Sw.  dana,  signifies  to  faint  or 
swoon.     Q.U.  L.  domito,  Fr.  dompter,  contracted.] 

To  repress  or  subdue  courage  ;  to  intimidate;  to 
dishearten  ;  to  check  by  fear  of  danger.  It  expresses 
less  than  fright  and  terrify. 

Some  pn'sences  daunt  and  discourage  us.  ClanvtUe. 

DAUNT'ED,  pp.    Checked  by  fear  ;  intimidated. 
DAUNT'ING,  ppr.  Repressing  courage  ;  intimidating  ; 
disheartening. 
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DAUNT'LESS,  a.  Bold  ;  fearless  ;  not  timid  ;  not  dis- 
couraged ;  as,  a  dauntless  hero  ;  a  dauntless  spirit. 

DAUNT'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  bold,  fearless  manner. 

DAUNT'LESS-NESS,  n.     Fearlessness;  intrepidity. 

DAU'PHIN,  n.  [Fr.  dauphin,  a  dolphin;  L.  dclphia, 
delphiuus  ;  Gr.  dcXujiv  ;  It.  delfino ;  Sp.  delfin.] 

The  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France,  and  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown.  Since  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in 
1830,  the  title  has  been  discontinued.  P.  Cyc. 

DAU'PHIN-ESS,n.     The  wife  or  lady  of  the  dauphin. 

DA'VID-ISTS,  j  n.  pi.      The    followers    of 

DA'VID  GEOR'GI-ANS,  (  David  George  ;  a  sect  of 
quiet  mystics  in  the  16th  century,  who  were  accused 
of  very  erroneous  sentiments. 

DA-VI'NA,  n.  Anew  Vesuvian  mineral,  of  a  hexahe- 
dral  form  and  laminar  texture ;  so  called  in  honor  of 
Sir  H.  Davy.  It  is  the  same  with  nepheline, 
which  see. 

DAVIT,  n.  *  A  beam  used  on  board  of  ships,  as  a 
crane  to  hoist  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of 
the  bow,  without  injuring  the  sides  of  the  ship  ;  an 
operation  called  fishing  the  anchor. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  pieces  of  timber  or 
iron,  projecting  over  a  ship's  side  or  stern,  having 
tackle  to  raise  a  boat  by  ;  these  are  called  boat  davits. 

Totten. 

DA  W,  n.  A  word  that  is  found  in  the  compound  names 
of  many  species  of  birds  ;  as,  the  jackdaw  ;  the  blue 
daw  ;  the  purple  daw. 

DAW,  i;.  i.     To  dawn.  [JVot  in  -use.]  [See  Dawn.] 

DAWDLE,  v.  i.     To  waste  time  ;  to  trifle.     [Obs.] 

DAWDLER,  n.     A  trifler.     [Obs.] 

DAVV'ISH,  adv.     Like  a  daw. 

DAWK,  n.  A  hollow,  rupture,  or  incision  in  timber. 
[Local.]  Moxon. 

2.  [Hindoo  d&k.]     The  mail  post  in  India. 

DAWK,  v.  t.    To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision. 
[/  know  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 

DAWN,i>.  i.  [Sax.  dagiun ;  G.tagen;  D.daagen;  Sw. 
dagas  ;  from  the  root  of  day,  which  see.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  shoot,  as  rays  ;  hence,  to  open  or  expand, 
to  shine.  We  observe  in  this  word  the  n.  of  the 
Saxon  infinitive  is  retained.] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  light  in  the  morning ;  to  grow 
light ;  as,  the  day  dawns  ;  the  morning  dawns. 

It  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week.  —  Matt. 

2.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand  ;  to  begin  to  show 
intellectual  light,  or  knowledge  ;  as,  the  genius  of  the 
youth  begins  to  dawn. 

When  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Pope. 

3.  To  glimmer  obscurely.  Locke. 

4.  To  begin  to  open  or  appear.  Dryden. 
DAWN,  n.     The  break  of  day  ;  the  first  appearance  of 

light  in  the  morning. 

They  arose  about  the  dawn  of  day.  — Josh.  vi. 
The  word  may  express  the  whole  time  from  the 
first  appearance  of  light  to  sunrise. 

2.  First  opening  or  expansion  ;  first  appearance  of 
intellectual  light  ;  as,  the  dawn  of  genius,  intellect, 
or  mental  powers. 

3.  Beginning  ;  rise  ;  first  appearance  ;  as,  the  dawn 
of  time.  Shak. 

4.  A  feeble  or  incipient  light ;  first  beams. 

These  lender  circumstances  diffuse  a  dawn  of  serenity  over  the 
soul.  Pope. 

DAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Growing  light;  first  appear- 
ing luminous;  opening;  as,  the  dawning  Any. 

2.  Opening;  expanding;  beginning  to  show  intel- 
lectual light;  beginning. 

DAWN'ING,  n.  The  first  appearance  of  light  in  the 
morning. 

2.  The  first  opening  or  appearance  of  the  intellect- 
ual powers;  beginning;  as, the  first  dawning  of  no- 
tions in  the  understanding.  Locke. 

DAY,  n.  [Sax.  dtr.g,  deg,  dag  ;  Goth,  dags ;  D.  dag  ; 
G.  tag ;  Sw.  dag  ;  Dan.  dag  ;  Sans,  dtju  ;  Celtic  di,  dm ; 
W.  dydh  ;  Lat.  dies.     See "Dav.  n.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution 
on  its  axis,  in  which  its  surface  is  presented  to  the 
sun  ;  the  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  when  it  is 
light ;  or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  ;  called  the  artificial  day. 

And  God  called  the  light  day.  —  Gen.  i. 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  one  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  or  twenty-four  hours;  called  the 
natural  day. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.  —  Gen.  i. 

In  this  sense,  the  day  may  commence  at  any  period 
of  the  revolution.  The  Babylonians  began  the  day 
at  sunrising ;  the  Jews,  at  sunsetting ;  the  Egyp 
tians,  at  midnight,  as  do  several  nations  in  modern 
times,  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  American,  &c. 
This  day,  in  reference  to  civil  transactions,  is  called 
the  civil  day.  Thus  with  us  the  day  when  a  legal 
instrument  is  dated,  begins  and  ends  at  midnight. 

The  sidereal  dan,  is  the  period  in  which  the  earth 
makes  one  complete  revolution  on  its  axis,  and  is 
about  four  minutes  shorter  than  the  mean  soiar  day, 
owing  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

Barlow. 
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3.  Light ;  sunshine. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day. —  Rom.  xiii. 

4.  Time  specified  ;  any  period  of  time  distinguished 
from  other  time  ;  age ;  time  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a  person  or  thing.  He  was  a  useful  man 
in  his  day. 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thoushalt  surely  die.  —  Gen.  ii. 

In  this  sense,  the  plural  is  often  used  ;  as,  from  the 
days  of  the  judges  ;  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  In 
tliis  sense,  also,  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  life, 
or  earthly  existence. 

5.  The  contest  of  a  day  ;  battle  ;  or  day  of  combat. 
The  day  is  his  own.  He  won  the  day ;  that  is,  he 
gained  the  victory. 

6.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 

If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  (toy.  Dryden. 

7.  Time  of  commemorating  an  event ;  anniversary  ; 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  in  any  future  year.  We 
celebrate  the  day  of  our  Savior's  birth. 

Day  by  day ;  daily  ;  every  day  ;  each  day  in  suc- 
cession ;  continually  ;  without  intermission  of  a  day 
Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

But  or  only  from  day  to  day  ;  without  certainty  of 
continuance  ;  temporarily.  Shak. 

To-day,  adv.  [Sax.  to-dasg.]  On  the  present  day  ; 
this  day  ;  or  at  the  present  time. 

Day  of  grace  ;  in  theology,  the  time  when  morcy 
is  offered  to  sinners. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden   not  your  hearts.  — 
Ps.  K«. 

Days  of  grace ;  in  law,  are  days  granted  by  the 
court" for  delay,  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. Encyc. 

Three  days,  beyond  the  day  named  in  the  writ,  in 
which  the  person  summoned  may  appearand  answer. 

Blackstone. 
Days  of  grar.c  ;  in  commerce,  a  customary  number 
of  days,  in°Great  Britain  and  America  three,  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  after 
it  becomes  due.  A  note  due  on  the  seventh  of  the 
month  is  payable  on  the  tenth. 

The  days  of  grace  are  different  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  France,  they  are  ten ;  at  Naples,  eight ;  at 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp,  six;  at  Ham- 
burg, twelve ;  in  Spain,  fourteen  ;  in  Genoa,  thirty. 

Encyc. 
Day  in  court,  is  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  parties 
in  a  suit. 

Days  in  bank ;  in  England,  days  of  appearance  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Bench.  Days  in  court  are  gen- 
erally at  the  distance  of  about  a  week  from  each 
other,  and  have  reference  to  some  festival  of  the 
church.  On  some  one  of  these  days  in  bank,  all  orig- 
inal writs  must  be  made  returnable.         Blackstone. 

DaY'-BeAM,  n.     The  light  of  the  day.       Bowring. 

DAY'-BED,  n.  Abed  used  for  idleness,  indulgence,  or 
rest,  during  the  day.  Shak. 

DAY'-BOOK,  n.  A  journal  of  accounts  ;  a  book  in 
which  are  recorded  the  debts  and  credits  or  accounts 
of  the  day. 

DAY'-BREAK,  n.  The  dawn  or  first  appearance  of 
light  in  the  morning. 

DaY'-€5AL,  n.  A  name  given  by  miners  to  the  upper 
stratum  of  coal.  Encyc. 

DAY'-DREAM,  n.     A  vision  to  the  waking  senses. 

Mason. 

DaY'-FLOW-ER,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  the  Commelina.  Muhlenberg. 

DaY'-FLI,  n.  ,One  of  a  genus  of  insects  that  live 
one  day  only,  or  a  very  short  time,  called  Ephemera. 
The  species  are  numerous,  some  of  which  live 
scarcely  an  hour,  others  several  days.  Encyc. 

DAY'-FL5-ER,  n.  An  animal  that  flies  in  the  day- 
time. 

DAY'-LA-BOR,  n.  Labor  hired  or  performed  by  the 
day. 

DAY-LA'BOR-ER,  n.     One  who  works  by  the  day. 

DAY'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.  The  light  of  the  day  ;  the 
light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  moon  or 
of  a  lamp  or  candle. 

DAY'-L1L-Y,  «.    The  same  with  asphodel.   Johnson. 
A  species  of  Hemerocallis.  Botany. 

DaY'LY,  a.     The  more  regular  orthography  of  Dailv. 

DAY'-MAID,  n.    A  dairy  maid.  Shak. 

DAYS'MAN,  n.     An  umpire  or  arbiter  ;  a  mediator. 
Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us.  —  Job  ix. 

DAY'-SPRING,  «.  The  dawn  ;  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  or  first  appearance  of  light. 

Whereby  the  dayspring  from  on  hi^h  hath  visited  us.  — -Luke  i. 

DaY'-STAR,  n.  The  morning  star,  Lucifer,  Venus ; 
the  star  which  precedes  the  morning  light.    Milton. 

DAY'-TIME,  n.  The  time  of  the  sun's  light  on  the 
earth  ;  opposed  to  night. 

DaY'-WeA-RI--ED,  (dS.'we-rid,)  a.  Wearied  with  the 
labor  of  the  day.  Sltak. 

DAY'-WOM-AN,ti.    A  dairy  maid. 

DaY'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  by  the  day  ;  day- 
labor. 

DAY'S'-WORK,  ti.  The  work  of  one  day.  Among 
seamen,  the  account  or  reckoning  of  a  ship's  course 
for  twenty-four  hours,  from  noon  to  noon.     Encyc. 
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DAZE,  v.  I.  [Qu.  Sax.  dioais,  dysi,  dysig,  Eng.  dizzy. 
See  Dazzle.] 

To,  overpower  with  light ;  to  dim  or  blind  by  too 
strong  a  light,  or  to  render  the  sight  unsteady. 
[Not  now  used,  unless  in  poetry.}  Dryden. 

DAZE,  n.     Among  miners,  a  glittering  stone. 
DAZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    [In  Sax.  dwms  is  dull,  stupid,  foolish  ; 
dwascan,  to  extinguish  ;  dysi  or  dysig,  dizzy.] 

1.  To  overpower  with  light ;  to  hinder  distinct 
vision  by  intense  light ;  or  to  cause  to  shake  ;  to 
render  unsteady,  as  the  sight.  We  say,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  dazzles  the  eyes  or  the  sight. 

2.  To  strike  or  surprise  with  a  bright  or  intense 
light  ;  to  dim  or  blind  by  a  glare  of  light,  or  by 
splendor,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense  ;  as,  to  be 
dazzled  by  resplendent  glory,  or  by  a  brilliant  ex- 
pression. 

DAZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  To  be  overpowered  by  light;  to  shake 
or  be  unsteady ;  to  waver,  as  the  sight. 
I  dare  not  trust  these  eyes ; 
They  dance  in  mists,  and  dazzle  with  surprise.  Dryden. 

DAZ'ZLED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  wavering,  as  the  sight; 
overpowered  or  dimmed  by  a  too  strong  light. 

DAZ'ZLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  or  power  of  dazzling. 
[JVot  used.]  Donne. 

DAZ'/LING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  unsteady  or  waver- 
ir-sr,  as  the  sight ;  overpowering  by  a  strong  light ; 
striking  with  splendor. 

DAZ'ZLlNG-LY,  adv.    In  a  dazzling  manner. 

DE,  a  Latin  prefix,  denotes  a  moving  from,  separa- 
tion ;  as  in  debark,  decline,  decease,  deduct,  decamp. 
Hence,  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  in  derange. 
Sometimes  it  augments  the  sense,  as  in  deprave,  de- 
spoil. It  coincides  nearly  in  sense  with  the  French 
des  and  L.  dis. 

The  Latin  phrase  dc  jure  denotes  by  right ;  de 
facta  in  fact,  or  actually  existing. 

DEA'CON,  (dS'kn,)  71.  [L.  diaconus,  from  Gr  6ui- 
Kovoi,  a  minister  or  servant;  tint,  by,  and  novcoi,  to 
serve  ;  Fr.  diacre  ;  Arm.  diagon  ;  It.  and  Sp.  diacono  ,- 
D.  diaken.~\ 

1.  A  person  in  the  lowest  degree  of  holy  orders. 
The  office  of  deacon  was  instituted  by  the  apostles, 
Acts  vi.,  and  seven  persons  were  chosen,  at  first,  to 
serve  at  the  feasts  of  Christians,  and  distribute  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor. 

In  the  Roman  Catlwlic  church,  the  office  of  the  dea- 
cons is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest ;  to  lay  the 
corporal  on  the  altar ;  to  receive  the  cup  from  the 
subdeacon,  and  present  it  to  the  person  officiating  j 
to  incense  the  choir  ;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  cany  it  to  the  subdeacon  ; 
a  -d  at  the  pontifical  mass,  to  put  the  miter  on  the 
bishop's  head.  Encyc. 

In  the  church  of  England,  the  office  of  deacons  is 
declared  to  be  to  assist  the  priest  in  administering 
the  holy  communion  ;  and  their  office  in  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  churches  is  to  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants.  In  the  latter,  they 
are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  church. 

2.  In  Scotland,  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  the 
master  of  an  incorporated  company. 

DeA'CON-ESS,  (de'kn-ess,)  71.  A  female  deacon  in 
the  primitive  church.  Encyc. 

DeA'€ON-RY,      I  71.     The   office,  dignity,  or  minis- 

DE.VGO.N-SHIP,  \     try  of  a  deacon  or  deaconess. 

Encyc. 

DEAD,  (ded,)  o.t  [Sax.  dead,  probably  contracted  from 
dcaed;  D.  dood ;  G.  todt;  Sw.  dbd ;  Dan.  dad.  See 
Die.] 

1.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life  ;  that  state  of  a 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  the  organs  of 
motion  and  life  have  ceased  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  have  become  incapable  of  performing 
them,  or  of  being  restored  to  a  state  of  activity. 

The  men  are  dead  who  sought  thy  life.  —  Ex.  iv. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  11/  before  the  cause  of 
death  ;  as,  dead  of  hunger,  or  of  a  fever. 

2.  Having  never  had  life,  or  having  been  deprived 
of  vital  action  before  birth  ;  as,  the  child  was  born 

3.  Without  life  ;  inanimate.  [dead. 
All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press.        Pope. 

4.  Without  vegetable  life  ;  as,  a  dead  tree. 

5.  Imitating  death;  deep  or  sound;  as,  a  dead 
sleep. 

6.  Perfectly  still ;  motionless  as  death  ;  as,  a  dead 
calm  ;  a  dead  weight. 

7.  Empty  ;  vacant ;  not  enlivened  by  variety  ;  as, 
a  dead  void'  space  ;  a  dead  plain.  Dryden. 

We  say,  also,  a  dead  level,  for  a  perfectly  level 
surface. 

8.  Unemployed  ;  useless  ;  unprofitable.  A  man's 
faculties  may  lie  dead,  or  his  goods  remain  dead  on 
his  hands.  So  dead  capital  or  stock  is  that  which 
produces  no  profit. 

9.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  as,  a  dead  sale  of  commodities. 

10.  Dull  ;  gloomy ;  still ;  not  enlivened  ;  as,  a 
dead  winter  ;  a  dead  season.  Addison. 

11.  Still ;  deep ;  obscure  ;  as,  the  dead  darkness 
of  the  night. 

12.  Dull ;  not  lively  ;  not  resembling  life ;  as,  the 
dead  coloring  of  a  piece  ;  a  dead  eye. 
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13.  Dull ;  heavy ;  as,  a  dead  sound.  Boyle. 

14.  Dull  ;  frigid  ;  lifeless  ;  cold  ;  not  animated  ; 
not  affecting  ;  used  of  prayer.  Addison. 

15.  Tasteless  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless ;  used  of  liquors. 

16.  Uninhabited  ;  as,  dead  walls.         Arbuthnot. 

17.  Dull  ;  without  natural  force  or  efficacy  ;  not 
lively  or  brisk  ;  as,  a  dead  fire. 

18.  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death  ;  void  of  grace ; 
lying  under  the  power  of  sin. 

19.  Impotent ;  unable  to  procreate.    Bom.  iv. 

20.  Decayed  in  grace. 

Thou  hast  a  name  drat  thou  livest,  and  art.  dead.  —  Rev.  iii. 

21.  Not  proceeding  from  spiritual  life ;  not  pro- 
ducing good  works ;  as,  faith  without  works  is 
dead.    James  ii. 

22.  Proceeding  from  corrupt  nature,  not  from  spir- 
itual life  or  a  gracious  principle  ;  as,  dead  works. 
Heb.  ix.  14. 

23.  Perfect  or  complete ;  as,  a  dead  level,  a  dead 
certainty  ;  so,  also,  a  dead  shot,  i.  e.,  a  perfect  or  un- 
erring marksman. 

24.  In  law,  cut  off  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen ; 
deprived  of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of 
property  ;  as,  one  banished  or  becoming  a  monk  is 
civilly  dead.  Blackstone. 

Dead  language;  a  language  which  is  no  longer 
spoken  or  in  common  use  by  a  people,  and  known 
only  in  writings,  as  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Dead  rising,  or  rising  line ;  the  parts  of  a  ship's  floor 
or  bottom  throughout  her  length,  where  the  floor  tim- 
ber is  terminated  on  the  lower  futtock.    Mar.  Diet. 
Dead  set.     See  Set. 
DEAD,  (ded,)  71.     The  dead  signifies  dead  men. 

Ye  shall  not  make  cuttings  for  the  dead.  — Lev.  xix. 
2.  The  state  of  the  dead  ;  or  death. 
This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead.  —  Matt.  xiv. 
This  may  be  understood  thus  —  he  is  risen  from 
among  the  dead. 
DEAD,  (ded,)  71.    The  time  when  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble stillness  or  gloom  ;  depth,  as  the  midst  of  win- 
ter or  of  night.     The  dead  of  winter,  the  dead   of 
night,  are  familiar  expressions. 
DEAD,  (ded,)  v.  i.    To  lose  life  or  force.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
DEAD,  (ded,)  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  life,  force,  or  vigor. 

[  Obs.]  Bacon. 

DEAD-COL'OR-ING,  (ded-kul'lur-ing,)  71.     In  paint- 
ing, the  first  layer  of  colors,  usually  some  shade  of 
gray,  on  which  are  superinduced  the  finishing  colors 
which  give  life  and  beautv  to  the  picture.     Brown. 
DEAD'-DO-ING,  a.    Destructive  ;  killing.    [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
DEAD'-DRUNK,  a.    So  drunk  as  to  be  incapable  of 

helping  one's  self. 
DEAD'£N,  (ded'n,)  v.  t.     [D.  dooden;  G.  tiSdten.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  portion  of  vigor,  force,  or  sen- 
sation ;  to  abate  vigor  or  action  ;  as,  to  deaden  the 
force  of  a  ball ;  to  deaden  the  natural  powers  or 
feelings. 

2.  To  blunt ;"  to  render  less  susceptible  of  feeling ; 
as,  to  deaden  the  senses. 

3.  To  retard  ;  to  lessen  velocity  or  motion  ;  as,  to 
deaden  the  motion  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  wind. 

4.  To  diminish  spirit ;  to  make  vapid  or  spiritless  ; 
as,  to  deaden  wine  or  beer. 

5.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy  ;  as,  to  deaden 
gilding  by  a  coat  of  size. 

DEAD'.EN-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  force  or  sensa- 
tion ;  made  vapid  ;  to  give  a  dead  appearance. 

DEAD'EN-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  force,  velocity,  or 
sensation. 

DEAD'-EYE,  (ded'i,)  n.  [dead-man's  eye.}  Among 
seamen,  a  round,  flattish,  wooden  block,  encircled  by 
a  rope,  or  an  iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes, 
to  receive  the  laniard,  used  to  extend  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  and  for  other  purposes. 

DEAD'-HEART-ED,  a.     Having  a  dull,  faint  heart. 

Hall. 

DEAD'-HEART-ED-NESS,  n.     Pusillanimity. 

DEAD'-LET-TER,  71.  A  letter  which  lies  for  a  cer- 
tain period  uncalled  for  at  the  post-office,  and  is  then 
sent  to  the  general  post-office  to  be  opened. 

DEAD'-LIFT,  71.  The  lifting  of  a  thing  at  the  ut- 
most disadvantage,  as  of  a  dead  body  ;  hence,  an 
extreme  exigency.  Hudibras. 

DEAD'-LlGHT,  (dcd'llte,)  71.  A  strong  wooden  shut- 
ter, made  to  suit  a  cabin  window,  in  which  it  is  fixed, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

DEAD'LI-HOOD,  71.     The  state  of  the  dead. 

Pearson. 

DEAD'LI-NESS,  (ded'li-ness,)  71.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing deadly. 

DEAD'LY,  (ded'ly,)  a.  That  may  occasion  death  ; 
mortal  ;  fatal ;  destructive ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or 
wound. 

2.  Mortal  ;  implacable;  aiming  to  kill  or  destroy; 
as,  a  deadly  enemy  ;  deadly  malice  ;  a  deadly  feud. 

DEAD'LY,  (ded'ly,)  adv.  In  a  manner  resembling 
death  ;  as,  deadly  pale  or  wan.  Shak. 

2.  Mortally. 

With  trroaninjrs  of  a  deadly  wounded  man.  —  Pzek.  xix. 

3.  Implacably  ;  destructively. 
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4.  In  a  vulgar  or  ludicrous  sense,  very  ;  extremely  ; 

as,  a  deadly  cunning  man.  Jirbuthnot. 

DEAD'LY-CAR-ROT,    B.      A    plant    of   the    genus 

Thapsia. 
DEAD'LY-NIGHT'SHSDE,  n.     A   poisonous  plant 

of  the  genus  Atropa,  the  belladona. 
DEAD'MARCH,  n.    A  piece  of  solemn  music,  played 

at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 
DEAD'NESS,  (ded'ness,)  n.     Want  of  natural  life  or 

vital  power  in  an  animal  or  plant ;  as,  the  deadness  of 

a  limb,  of  a  body,  or  of  a  tree. 

2.  Want  of  animation ;  dullness ;  languor ;  as,  the 
deadness  of  the  eye. 

3.  Want  of  warmth  or  ardor  ;  coldness  ;  frigidity  ; 
as,  the  deadness  of  the  affections. 

4.  Vapidness  ;  want  of  spirit ;  as,  the  deadness  of 
liquors. 

5.  State  of  being  incapable  of  conception,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,     h  mi.  iv.  19. 

6.  Indifference;  mortification  of  tl.e  natural  de- 
sires :  alienation  of  heart  from  temporal  pleasures  ; 
as,  deadness  to  the  world. 

DEAD'-NET-TLE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lamium, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Galeopsis. 

DEAD'-PLEDGE,n.  A  mortgage  or  pawning  of  things, 
or  thing  pawned.  Baden. 

DEAD'-RECK-ON-ING,  (ded'rek-ning,)  n.  In  navi- 
gation, the  judgment  or  estimation  of  the  place  of  a 
ship,  without  any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies ;  or  an  account  of  the  distance  she  has  run  by 
the  log,  and  of  the  course  steered  by  the  compass, 
and  this  rectified  by  due  allowances  for  drift,  let- 
way,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEAD'-STRUCK,a.  Confounded;  struck  with  horror. 

DEAD'-WA-TER,  n.  The  eddy  water  closing  in  with 
a  ship's  stern,  as  she  passes  through  the  water. 

DEAD'-WEIGHT,  (ded'wat,)  n.  A  heavy  or  oppres- 
sive burden. 

2.  A  name  given  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  government,  on  account  of  half-pay 
and  pensions  to  retired  officers  of  the  army  or  navy. 

Gilbert. 

DEAD'-WOOD,  n.  Blocks  of  timber  laid  on  the  keel 
of  a  ship/ particularly  at  the  extremities. 

DEAD'WORKS,  n.jil.  The  parts  of  a  ship  which  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  she  is  laden. 

DEAF,  (def  in  England,  more  commonly  deef  in  Amer- 
ica.) a.  [Sax.  deaf;  Ice.  duuf;  D.  doof;  G.  taub ; 
Dan.  dov  ;  Sw.  dbf;  D.  doovcn ;  to  quench  or  stifle  ; 
Dan.  diioer,  to  deafen  ;  coinciding  with  Ch.  MStf  to 
extinguish,  L.  stipo,  Fr.  etouffer,  to  stuff.  Hence  we 
say,  thick  of  hearing.  The  true  English  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  deef,  as  appears  from  the  poetry 
of  Chaucer,  who  uniformly  makes  it  rhyme  with 
leaf:  and  this  proof  is  confirmed  by  poetry  in  the 
works  of  Sir  W.  Temple.  Such  was  the  pronuncia- 
tion which  our  ancestors  brought,  from  England. 
The  word  is  in  analogy  with  leaf,  sheaf,  and  the  long 
sound  of  the  vowels  naturally  precedes  the  semi-vowel 
/.  Def,  from  the  Danish  and  Swedish  pronuncia- 
tion, is  an  anomaly  in  English  of  a  singular  kind, 
there  being  not  another  word  like  it  in  the  language. 
See  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue."] 

1.  Not  perceiving  sounds  ;  not  receiving  impres- 
sions from  sonorous  bodies  through  the  air ;  as,  a 
deaf  ear. 

2.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing;  having  organs 
Which  do  not  perceive  sounds  ;  as,  a  deaf  man.  It  is 
followed  by  to  before  that  which  ought  to  be  heard  ; 
as,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  orator. 

Blind  are  their  eyes,  their  ears  ure  deaf. 

Nor  hear  when  mortals  pray  : 
Mortals  that  wait  lor  their  relief, 

Are  blind  and  deaf  as  they.  Watts,  Ps.  135. 

3.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  not  listening  ;  not  regard- 
ing ;  not  moved,  persuaded,  or  convinced  ;  reject- 
ing ;  as,  deaf  to  reason  or  arguments.  Men  are  deaf 
to  the  calls  of  the  gospel. 

4.  Without  the  ability  or  will  to  regard  spiritual 
things  ;  unconcerned  ;  as,  hear,  ye  deaf.     Is.  xlii. 

5.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing;  deafened; 
as,  deaf  with  clamor. 

6.  Stifled  ;  imperfect ;  obscurely  heard  ;  as,  a  deaf 
noise  or  murmur.  Dryden. 

DEAF,  i>.  t.,  to  deafen,  is  used  by  Dryden,  but  is  obso- 
lete, unless,  perhaps,  in  poetry. 

DEAF'EN,  (deef'n  or  def'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  deaf;  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  to  impair  the  or- 
gans of  hearing,  so  as  to  render  them  unimpressible 
to  sounds. 

2.  To  stun  ;  to  render  incapable  of  perceiving 
sounds  distinctly  ;  as,  deafened  with  clamor  or  tu- 
mult. 

3.  In  architecture,  to  deafen  a  floor, -is  to  render  it 
impervious  to  sound,  by  filling  the  space  beneath  it 
with  mortar  and  other  substances.  Groilt. 

DEA F' EN-ED,  (deef'nd  or  def'nd,)  pp.  Made  deaf; 
stunned. 

DEAF'EN-ING,  ppr.  Making  deaf;  rendering  im- 
pervious to  sound. 

DEAr'LY,  (deefle  or  def  le,)  ado.  Without  sense  of 
sounds  ;  obscurely  heard. 

DEAF'NESS,  (deef'ness  or  defuess,)  71.  Incapacity 
of  perceiving  sounds ;  the  state  of  the  organs  which 
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prevents  the  impressions  which  constitute  hearing  ; 

as,  the  deafness  of  the  ears  ;  hence,  applied  to  persons, 

want  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
2.  Unwillingness  to  hear  and  regard  ;   voluntary 

rejection  of  what  is  addressed  to  the  ear  and  to  the 

understanding.  King  Charles. 

DEAF'-MuTE,  n.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person.  Oallaudet. 
DEAL,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Dealt,  (delt.)    [Sax.  dadan, 

betltelan,   gedadan  ;   Goth,  dailyan  ;    Sw.  ilela ;    Dan. 

deeler ;  G.  theilen  ;  D.  declcn ;  bcdcelen  ;  Russ.  delyu  ; 

W.  dydoli,  to  separate  ;    dy  and   tawl,  separation,  a 

throwing  off,  tawlu,  to  throw  off,  to  separate  ;  Ir.  and 

Gael,  dailim,  to  give ;  dad,  a  part,  Eng.  dole ;  Heb.  and 

Ch.  "jia  to  separate  or  divide ;  Ar.  J<\j  badala,  to 

exchange,  or  give   in  exchange;    jtXj  badhala,  to 

give,  to  yield.  (Qu.  W.  goioli,  to  endow.)  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Shemitic 
word  and  the  Sax.  and  Dutch,  bedielan,  bedeelen. 
The  Welsh  taiolu  gives  the  true  original  sense.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  part ;  to  separate ;  hence,  to  di- 
vide in  portions  ;  to  distribute  ;  often  followed  by  out. 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  hread  to  the  hungry.  —  Is.  Ivtii. 

And  Rome  deals  out  Iter  blessings  and  her  gold.         Ticket. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  throw  about ;  as,  to  deal  out 
feathered  deaths.  Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  out  in  succession  ;  to  give  one  after 
another  ;  as,  to  deal  out  blows,  to  deal  out  cards,  to 
deal  out  curses. 

DEAL,  v.  i.    To  traffic  ;  to  trade ;  to  negotiate. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.  South. 

2.  To  act  between  man  and  man  ;  to  intervene  ; 
to  transact  or  negotiate  between  men. 

nd  ma 

3.  To  behave  well  or  ill ;  to  act ;  to  conduct  one's 
self  in  relation  to  others. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  nor  lie.  —  Lev.  xix. 

4.  To  distribute  cards. 

To  deal  by  ;  to  treat,  either  well  or  ill ;  as,  to  deal 
well  by  domestics. 

Such  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

To  deal  hi ;  to  have  to  do  with  ;  to  be  engaged  in  ; 
to  practice.     They  deal  in  political  matters  ;  they  deal 
in  low  humor. 
2.  To  trade  in  ;  as,  to  deal  in  silks,  or  in  cutlery. 
To  deal  with  ;  to  treat  in  any  manner ;  to  use  well 
or  ill. 

Now  will  we  deal  worse  with  thee.  — Gen.  xix. 
Return  —  and  I  will  deal  well  witil  thee. — Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  To  contend  with  ;  to  treat  with,  by  way  of  op- 
position, check,  or  correction  ;  as,  he  has  turbulent 
passions  to  deal  with. 

3.  To  treat  with,  by  way  of  discipline,  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs;  to  admonish. 

DEAL,  n.  [Sax.  dal,  dal,  gedal ;  Ir.  dal :  D.  deel ;  G. 
theil ;  Dan.  deel ;  Sw.  del ;  Russ.  dolia.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Literally,  a  division  ;  a  part  or  portion  ;  hence, 
an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  extent;  as,  a  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  ;  a  deal  of  cold  ;  a  deal  of  space. 
Formerly  it  was  limited  by  some  ;  as,  some  deal ;  but 
this  is  now  obsolete  or  vulgar.  In  general,  we  now 
qualify  the  word  with  great ;  as,  a  great  deal  of  labor  ; 
a  great  deal  of  time  arid  pains  ;  a  great  deal  of  land. 
In  the  phrases,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  or  worse,  the 
words  great  deal  serve  as  modifiers  of  the  sense  of 
better  and  worse.  The  true  construction  is,  it  is,  by 
a  great  deal,  better ;  it  is  better  by  a  great  deal,  that 
is,  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 

2.  The  division  or  distribution  of  cards ;  the  art  or 
practice  of  dealing  cards. 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Swift. 

3.  The  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made  by  saw- 
ing ;  a  pine  board  or  plank  ;  a  sense  much  more  used 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

DE-AL'BATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dealbo  ;  de  and  albus,  white.] 
To  whiten.     [Little  used.] 

DE-AL-BA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  bleaching;  a  whit- 

Df.AL'ED,  pp.     Divided  ;  thrown  out.  [ening. 

DF.AL'ER,  n.  One  who  deals;  one  who  has  to  do 
with  any  thing,  or  lias  concern  with  ;  as,  a  dealer  in 
wit  and  learning.  Swift. 

2.  A  trader;  a  trafficker;  a  shopkeeper  ;  a  broker; 
a  merchant  ;  a  word  of  very  extensive  use;  as,  a  dealer 
in  dry  goods  ;  a  dealer  in  hardware  ;  a  dealer  in 
stocks;  a  dealer  in  leather;  a  dealer  in  lumber;  a 
dealer  in  linens  or  woolens  ;  a  small  dealer  in  groce- 
ries ;  a  monev-dealer. 

3.  One  who  distributes  cards  to  the  players. 
DEAL'ING,   ppr.     Dividing;   distributing;   throwing 

2.  Trading  ;  trafficking  ;  negotiating.  [out. 

3.  Treating  ;  behaving. 

DEAL'ING,/t.  Practice;  action;  conduct;  behavior; 
as,  observe  the  dealings  of  the  men  who  administer 
the  government.  But  it  is  now  more  generally  used 
of  the  actions  of  men  in  private  life. 

DEALT,  (delt,)  prct.  and  pp.  Scattered ;  given  in  suc- 
cession ;  traded  ;  conducted 
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2.  Conduct  in  relation  to  others;  treatment;  as, 
the  dealings  of  a  father  with  his  children.  God's 
dealings  with  men  are  the  dispensations  of  his  prov- 
idence or  moral  government. 

3.  Intercourse  in  buying  and  selling  ;  traffic  ;  busi- 
ness ;  negotiation.  American  merchants  have  ex 
tensive  dealings  with  the  merchants  of  Liverpool. 

4.  Intercourse  of  business  or  friendship  ;  concern. 
The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  —  John  iv. 

DE-AM'BU-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  dcambulo.] 
To  walk  abroad.     [Not  used.] 

DE-AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

Elyot. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  walks. 

DE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  n.     A  place  to  walk  in. 

DEAN,  n.  [Fr.  doyen,  the  eldest  of  a  corporation  ;  Arm. 
dean;  Sp.  dean,  decano;  Port,  deam,  decaao ;  It.  deca- 
no  ;  from  L.  decanus,  the  leader  of  a  file  ten  deep,  the 
head  of  a  college,  from  decern,  Gr.  rk/ca,  W.  deg,  ten  ; 
so  named  because  originally  he  was  set  over  ten  can- 
ons or  prebendaries.    Jiyliffe.] 

1.  In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches,  and  the  head  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  the  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese.  Ancient  deans 
are  elected  by  the  chapter  in  virtue  of  a  conge  d'elire 
from  the  king  and  letters  missive  of  recommendation  ; 
but  in  the  chapters  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
spoils  of  dissolved  monasteries,  the  deanery  is  dona- 
tive, and  the  installation  merely  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  Encyc. 

2.  An  officer  in  each  college  of  the  universities  in 
England.  Warton. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  legistrar  of  tfce  faculty  is> 
some  colleges,  and  especially  in  medicaS  institutions. 

Rural  dean,  or  arch-presbyter,  had  o/igipally  juris- 
diction over  ten  churches  ;  but  aftervard  he  became 
only  the  bishop's  substitute,  with  ne  absolute  judicial 
power  in  himself,  but  the  ordering  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  within  his  deanery,  by  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  or  archdeacon.  GUbert. 

Dean  of  a  monastery ;  a  superior  established  under 
the  abbot,  to  ease  him  in  takr-g  care  of  ten  monks. 
Hence  his  name.  Encyc. 

Dean  and  chapter,  are  the  bishop's  council,  to  aid 
him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  his  see.  Encyc. 

DeAN'ER-Y,  «.    The  office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean. 
Clarendon.     Sioift. 

2.  The  house  of  a  dean.  Shak. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each   archdeaconry  is  divided   into   rural   deaneries,  and    each 
deanery  is  divideti  into  parishes.  Blackstone. 

DEAN'SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  dean. 

DeAR,  a.  [Sax.  dear ;  G.  theuer,  dear,  rare  ;  theure  or 
theurung,  deafness,  scarcity,  dearth  ;  D.  duur,  dear ; 
diiurtc,  dearth  ;  Sw.  dyr,  dear  ;  dyrhct,  dearth  ;  Dan. 
diyrc,  dyrtid,  id.  It  seems  that  the  primary  sense  is, 
scarce,  rare,  or  close,  narrow  ;  this  is  obvious  from 
dearth.  So  in  L.  earns,  caritax.  Class  Dr,  No.  7,  8, 
19,  and  Class  Sr,  No.  4,  34,  47.] 

1.  Scarce  ;  not  plentiful ;  as,  a  dear  year.     [OS.?.] 

Shak. 

2.  Bearing  a  high  price  in  comparison  of  the  usual 
price  ;  more  costly  titan  usual ;  of  a  higher  price  than 
the  customary  one.  Wheat  is  dear  at  a  dollar  a  bush- 
el, when  the  usual  price  is  seventy-five  cents.  This 
sense  results  from  tite  former,  as  dearness  is  the  effect 
of  scarcity  and  demand. 

3.  Of  a  high  value  in  estimation  ;  greatly  valued  ; 
beloved  ;  precious. 

And  the  list  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest.  Pope. 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.  —  Eph.  v. 

DEAR,  a.     [Sax.  derian,  to  hurt ;  Scot,  dcre  or  deir,  to 

annoy,  and  dcre,  to  fear.] 

Hurtful;  grievous;  hateful.     [04s.]  Sliak. 

DEAR,  v.  t.     To  make  dear.     [Not  used.]      Shslton. 
DEAR,  n.     A  darling;  a  word  denoting  tender  affec- 
tion or  endearment ;  as,  my  dear. 
DEAR'BORN,  n.     A  light  four-wheel  carriage. 
DEAR'-BOUGHT,  (-baut,)  a.     [See  Bought.]     Pur- 

chased  at  a  high  price  ;  as,  dear-bought  experience  ; 

dear-bought  blessings. 
DEAR'EST,    a.  supcrl.     Bearing  the  highest  price  ;  of 

the  greatest  value. 
DE  AR'EST,  n.    Darling  ;  a  term  denoting  the  tenderest 
DEAli'LING.     See  Darling.  [affection. 

DeAR'-LOV-ED,  (-luvd,)  a.    Greatly  beloved.  Slink. 
DeAR'LY,  adv.     At  a  high  price  ;  as,  he  pays  dearly 

for  his  rashness. 

_  2.  With  great  fondness  ;  as,  we  love  our  children 
DeAR.\,  a.    [Sax.  deorn.]        [dearly;  dearly  beloved. 

Lonely  ;  solitary  ;  melancholy.     [  Obs.]        ShaJi, 
DEAR'NESS,   n.     Scarcity;    high    price,  or  a   higher 

price  than  the  customary  one  ;   as,  the  dearness  of 

corn. 

2.  Fondness  ;  nearness  to  the  heart  or  affections  ; 

great  value  in  estimation  ;  precioqsness ;  tender  love  ; 

as,  the  dearness  of  friendship. 
DEARN'LY,    ado.     Secretly  ;    privately  ;    mournfully. 

[Obs.]     [See  Dernly,] 
DEARTH,  (derth,)  n.     [See  Dear.]     Scarcity ;  as,  a 

dearth  of  corn. 
2.  Want ;  need  ;  famine.  Sliak. 
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3.  Barrenness  ;  sterility  ;  as,  a  dearth  of  plot. 

Dryden. 
DE-AR-TICU-LATE,  v.  t.     To  disjoint.     [Not  used.] 
DEATH,  (deth,)  tt.t  [Sax.  death  ;  D.  dood  ;  G.  tod ;  Sw. 
dod;  Dan.  ddd.     See  Die  and  Dead.] 

1.  That  state  of  a  being,  animal  or  vegetable,  but 
more  particularly  of  an  animal,  in  which  there  is  to- 
tal and  permanent  cessation  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
when  the  organs  have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but 
have  lost  the  susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  Thus 
the  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  an  an- 
imal may  not  be  death  ;  for  during  hybernation,  some 
animals  become  entirely  torpid,  and  some  animals 
and  vegetables  may  be  subjected  to  a  fixed  state  by 
frost,  but  being  capable  of  revived  activity,  they  are 
not  dead. 

2.  The  state  of  the  dead  ;  as,  the  gates  of  death. 

3.  The  manner  of  dying.  [Jot  xxxviii. 

Thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  m_dBl  of 

the  seas.  —  Ejek.  xxviii. 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  —  Num.  xxiii. 

4.  The  image  of  mortality  represented  by  a  skele- 
ton ;  as,  a  death's  head.  Shah. 

5.  Murder  ;  as,  a  man  of  death.  Bacon. 

6.  Cause  of  death.    We  say,  he  caught  his  death. 
O  thou  man  of  God,  there  is  d^aUi  in  the  pot.  —  2  Kings  iv. 

7.  Destroyer  or  agent  of  death  ;  as,  he  will  be  the 
death  of  his  poor  father. 

8.  In  poetry,  the  means  or  instrument  of  death  ;  as, 
an  arrow  is  called  the  feathered  death ;  a  ball,  a  lead- 
en death. 

Deaths  invisible  come  winged  with  fire.  Dryden. 

9.  In  theology,  perpetual  separation  from  God,  and 
eternal  torments  ;  called  the  second  death.      Rev.  ii. 

10.  Separation  or  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God  ; 
a  being  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  destitute  of 
grace  or  divine  life  ;  called  spiritual  death. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren.  —1  John  iii.    Lukei. 

Civil  death,  is  the  separation  of  a  man  from  civil 

society,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  ;  as  by 

banishment,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  entering  into  a 

monastery,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DEATH'-BEI),  (deth'bed,)  n.    The  bed  on  which  a 

person  dies  or  is  confined  in  his  last  sickness. 
DEATII'-BoD-ING,  a.     Portending  death.         Shalt. 
DEATH'  -Da  RT-ING,  a.     Darting  or  inflicting  death. 

Skak. 
DEATH'-DO-ING,  a.     Inflicting  death. 
UEATII'-DOOM-BD,  a.    Doomed  to  death.  Coloridge. 
DEATH'FJJL,  a.    Full  of  slaughter ;   murderous  ;  de- 
structive 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deadi/ul  scene.  Pope. 

DEATH'FUL-NESS,  n.    Appearance  of  death.  Taylor. 

DEATH'LESS,  a.  Immortal  ;  not  subject  to  death, 
destruction,  or  extinction  ;  as,  deathless  beings  ;  death- 
less fame. 

DEATH'LTKE,  a.     Resembling  death  ;  gloomy  ;  still ; 
calm;  quiet;    peaceful;   motionless ;    like   death  in 
horror  or  in  stillness  ;  as,  deathlike  slumbers. 
2.  Resembling  death  ;  cadaverous. 

DEATH'-RAT-T'LE,  (deth'rat-tl,)  n.  A  rattling  in 
the  throat  of  a  dying  person. 

DEATH'-SH  AD-6W-ED,  a.  Surrounded  by  the  shades 
of  death.  More. 

DEATH'-STRoKE,  n.     The  stroke  of  death 

DEATH'S'-DoOR,  (deths'dor,)  n.  A  near  approach 
to  death  ;  the  gates  of  death.  Taylor. 

DEATH'S'-MAN,  n.     An  executioner  ;  a  hangman. 

Shak. 

DEATH'-To-K.EN,  n.  That  which  indicates  approach- 
ing death.  Shal;. 

DEATH'WARD,  adv.    Toward  death.    Beaum.  and  Ft. 

DEATH'-WATCH,  it.*  A  small  kind  of  beetle,  whose 
ticking,  which  is  really  the  call  of  the  male  for  its 
mate,  has  been  weakly  supposed,  by  superstitious  and 
ignorant  people,  to  prognosticate  death.  Oay. 

DE-AL"RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deauro.] 
To  gild.     [Little  used.] 

DE-AU'RATE,  a.     Gilded. 

DE-HAC'CHATE,  b.  i.    To  rave  and  bluster,  as  a  bac- 

DE-BAe-CHA'TION,  ».    A  raving.  [chanal. 

DEBACLE,  (de-bak'l,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  forth.  Buckland. 

A  violent  rush  of  waters,  having  so  great  force  as 
to  have  conveyed  the  fragments  of  rocks,  and  the  re- 
mains of  animals  and  vegetables,  to  a  distance  from 
their  native  localities.  Ed..  Encyc. 

DE-BAR',  v.  t.  [dr  and  bar.]  To  cut  off  from  en- 
trance ;  to  preclude  ;  to  hinder  from  approach,  entry, 
or  enjoyment ;  to  snut  out  or  exclude  ;  as,  we  are  not 
debarred  from  any  rational  enjoyment  ;  religion  de- 
bars us  from  no  real  pleasure. 

DE  BA  RK',  0.  (.  [Fr.  debarquer  ;  de  and  barque,  a  boat 
or  vessel.] 

To  land  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  remove  from  on 
board  any  water-craft  and  place  on  land  ;  to  disem- 
bark ;  as,  to  debark  artillery.  [It  is  l^ss  used,  es- 
pecially in  a  transitive  sense,  than  Disembark.] 

DE-BARK',  v.  i.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat  and  pass  to 
the  land  ;  as,  the  troops  debarked  at  four  o'clock. 
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DE-BARK-A'TION,  it.    The  act  of  disembarking. 

DE-BARK'£D,  (de-biirkt',)  pp.  Removed  to  land  from 
on  board  a  ship  or  boat. 

DE-BARK'ING,  ppr.  Removing  from  a  ship  to  the 
land  ;  going  from  on  board  a  vessel. 

DE-BaR'R-KD,  (de-bard',)  pp.  [from  debar.]  Hindered 
from  approach,  entrance,  or  possession. 

DE-BAR'RING,  ppr.  Preventing  from  approach,  en- 
trance, or  enjoyment. 

DE-BAR'RING,  n.    Hinderance  from  approach. 

DE-BASE',  v.  £.t  [<le  and  base.]  To  reduce  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  state  in  quality  or  respectability. 
The  drunkard  debases  himself  and  his  character.  In- 
temperance and  debauchery  debase  men  almost  to  a 
level  with  beasts. 

2.  To  reduce  or  lower  in  quality,  purity,  or  value  ; 
to  adulterate  ;  as,  to  debase  gold  or  silver  by  alloy. 

3.  To  lower  or  degrade  ;  to  make  mean  or  despica- 
ble. Religion  should  not  be  debased  by  frivolous  dis- 
putes. Vicious  habits  debase  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
character. 

4.  To  sink  in  purity  or  elegance  ;  to  vitiate  by 
meanness  ;  as,  to  debase  style  by  the  use  of  vulgar 
words. 

DE-BAS'jED,  (de-baste',)  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  in  esti- 
mated value  ;  lowered  in  estimation  ;  reduced  in 
purity,  fineness,  quality,  or  value  ;  adulterated  ;  de- 
graded ;  rendered  mean. 

DE-BASE'MENT,  it.  The  act  of  debasing;  degrada- 
tion ;  reduction  of  purity,  fineness,  quality,  or  value  ; 
adulteration  ;  a  state  of  being  debased  ;  as,  debase- 
ment of  character,  of  our  faculties,  of  the  coin,  of 
style,  &c. 

DE-BAS'ER,  it.  One  who  debases  or  lowers  in  esti- 
mation or  in  value  ;  one  who  degrades  or  renders 
mean  ;  that  which  debases. 

DE-BAS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reducing  in  estimation  or 
worth  ;  adulterating  ;  reducing  in  purity  or  elegance ; 
degrading  ;  rendering  mean. 

2.  a.  Lowering ;  tending  to  debase  or  degrade  ; 
as,  debasing  vices. 

DE-BAS'ING-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  debase. 

DE-BAT"  A-BLE,  a.  [See  Debate.]  That  may  be 
debated  ;  disputable  ;  subject  to  controversy  or  con- 
tention ;  as,  a  debatable  question. 

DE-BATE',  it.  [Fr.  dehat ;  Sp.  debate;  Port.  id. ;  de 
and  battre,  to  beat.] 

1.  Contention  in  words  or  arguments ;  discussion 
for  elucidating  truth  ;  strife  in  argument  or  reasoning, 
between  persons  of  different  opinions,  each  endeav- 
oring to  prove  his  own  opinion  right,  and  that  of  his 
opposer  wrong;  dispute;  controversy;  as,  the  de- 
bates in  parliament  or  in  congress. 

2.  Strife  ;  contention 

Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate.  —Is.  lviii. 

3.  The  power  of  being  disputed  ;  as,  this  question 
is  settled  beyond  debate  ;  the  story  is  true  beyond  de- 
bate. 

4.  Debate  or  debates  ;  the  published  report  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  measure  ;  as,  the  debates  in 
the  convention  are  printed. 

DE-BATE',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  dcbaltre ;  Sp.  debatir ;  Yon.  de- 
bater.    See  Beat  and  Abate.] 

To  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments  ;  to  strive 
to  maintain  a  cause  by  reasoning ;  to  dispute  ;  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  argue  ;  to  contest,  as  opposing  parties  ;  as, 
the  question  was  debated  till  a  late  hour. 

Debate  tliy  cause  with  thy  neighbor  himself.  —  Prov.  xxv. 
DE-BATE',  v.  i.     To  debate  on  or  in;  to  deliberate  ;  to 
discuss  or  examine  different  arguments  in  the  mind. 

Sliak. 

2.  To  dispute.  Tatler. 

3.  To  engage  in  combat.     [Not  in  nse.] 
DE-BAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disputed  ;  argued  ;  discussed. 
DE-BATE'F!JL,  a.     Of  things,   contested  ;    occasion- 
ing contention.  Spenser. 

2.  Of  persons,  quarrelsome  ;  contentious.  [Lii&e 
used.] 

DE-HATE'FUL-LY,  adv      With  contention. 

Sherwood. 

DE-BATE'MENT,  n.  Controversy;  deliberation.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Shak. 

DE-BaT'ER,  n.  One  who  debates;  a  disputant;  a 
controvertist. 

DE-BATING,  ppr.oxa.  Disputing,  discussing;  con- 
tending bv  arguments. 

DE-BAT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  debate. 

DE-BAT'lNG-SO-Cl'E-TY,  re.  A  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  improvement  in  extemporaneous 
speaking. 

DE-BAUCH',  v.t.  [Fr.  debancher;  Arm.  dibaucha.  This 
is  said  by  Lunier  to  be  compounded  of  de  and  an  old 
French  word,  signifying  a  shop,  (bauche,)  and  that 
its  primary  sense  is  to  draw  or  entice  one  from  his 
shop  or  work  ;  and  in  this  si  nse  it  is  still  used. 
Hence,  embaaeher  is  to  help  a  journeyman  to  employ- 
ment, and  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  The  general  sense, 
then,  of  debauch,  in  English,  is  to  lead  astray,  like 
seduce.] 

1.  To  corrupt  or  vitiate  ;  as,  to  debauch  a  prince  or 
youth  ;  to  debauch  good  principles. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  lewdness ;  as,  to  debauch  a 
woman. 
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3.  To  seduce  from  duty  oi  allegiance  ;  as,  to  de- 
bauch an  army. 

DE-BAUCH',  n.     [Fr.  debauche ;  Arm.  dibauch.] 

Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  intemperance  ; 
drunkenness  ;  gluttony  ;  lewdness. 

DE-BAUCH'£D,  (de-baucht',)  pp.  or  a.  Corrupted  ; 
vitiated   in  morals  or  purity  of  character. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  profligate  manner. 

Cowley. 

DE-BAUCH'ED-NESS,  n.    Intemperance.  Bp.  Hail. 

DEB-AO-CHEE',  (deb-o-shee*,)  n.  A  man  given  to 
intemperance  or  bacchanalian  excesses.  But,  chiefly, 
a  man  habitually  lewd. 

DE-BAUCH'ER,  n.  One  who  debauches  or  corrupts 
others  ;  a  seducer  to  lewdness,  or  to  any  dereliction 
of  duty. 

DE-BAUCH'ER-Y,  n.    Excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  gluttony  ;  intemperance.    But,  chiefly,  habit- 
ual lewdness  ;  excessive  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust. 
2.  Corruption  of  fidelity  ;  seduction  from  duty  or 
allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Paris  will  endeavor  to  complete  the  debauchery 
of  the  army.  Burke. 

DE-BAUCH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  debauching  or 
corrupting  ;  the  act  of  seducing  from  virtu*  or  duty. 

DE-BEL'LATE,  v.  U     [L.  debello.]  [Taylor. 

To  subdue.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

DE-BEL-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  conquering  or  sub- 
duing.    [Not  used.]  More. 

DE  BE'NE  ES'SE,  [L.]  Well  being,  or  condition- 
al allowance.  In  law,  to  take  an  order  or  testimony 
de  bene  esse,  is,  to  take  or  allow  it  for  the  present,  but 
subject  to  be  suppressed  or  disallowed  on  a  further 
or  full  examination.  Cowel. 

DE-BENT'URE,  it.  [Fr.,  from  L.  debeo,  to  owe.  Class 
Db.] 

1.  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt ;  a  writing  or 
certificate  signed  by  a  public  officer,  as  evidence  of  a 
debt  due  to  some  person.  This  paper,  given  by  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  entitles  a  merchant,  exporting 
goods,  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty,  or  a  drawback  of 
duties.  When  issued  by  a  treasurer,  it  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  sum  of  money  from  the  state. 

2.  In  the  customs,  a  certificate  of  drawback ;  a 
writing  which  states  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  sum  from  the  government,  on  the  exportation 
of  specified  goods,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  paid. 

DE-BENT'UR-£D,  a.  Dcbenturcd  goods  are  those  for 
which  a  debenture  has  been  given,  as  being  entitled 
to  drawback. 

DEB'ILE,  a.  [L.  debilis;  Fr.  debile;  It.  debile ;  Sp.  de- 
bit.    See  Class  Db,  No.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  15,  47,  51.] 

Relaxed  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  languid  ;  faint ;  without 
strength.  Shak. 

DE-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  debilito,  from  debilis.] 

To  weaken  ;  to  impair  the  strength  of;  to  enfee- 
ble ;  to  make  faint  or  languid.  Intemperance  debili- 
tates the  organs  of  digestion.  Excessive  indulgence 
debilitates  the  svstem. 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Weakened  ;  enfeebled  ; 
relaxed. 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TING,  ppr.  Weakening  ;  enfeebling  ; 
impairing  strength. 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TING,  a.  Tending  or  adapted  to  weaken. 

DE-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  weakening;  re- 
laxation. 

DE-BIL'I-TY,  it.t  [L.  debilitas,  from  debilis.] 

Relaxation  of  the  solids  ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ; 
languor  of  body  ;  faintness  ;  imbecility  ;  as,  mor- 
bid sweats  induce  debility.  [It  may  be  applied  to 
the  mind,  but  this  is  less  common.] 

DEB'IT,  ii.  [L.  debitum,  from  debeo,  to  owe,  Fr.  de- 
voir, Sp.  deber,  It.  dovere.  (See  Dutv.)  The  sense  is 
probably  to  press  or  bind  ;  Gr.  iVco.] 

Debt.  It  is  usually  written  Debt.  But  it  is  used  in 
mercantile  language  ;  as,  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 

DEB'IT,  v.  t.  To  charge  with  debt ;  as,  to  debit  a  pur- 
chaser the  amount  of  goods  sold. 

We  debit  congress  widi  this  whole  sum.  Jejferson. 

2.  To  enter  an  account  on  the  debtor  side  of  a 
book  ;  as,  to  debit  the  sum  or  amount  of  goods  sold. 
DEB'IT-EI),  pp.     Charged  in  debt;    made  debtor  on 
account. 
2.  Charged  to  one's  debt,  as  money  or  goods. 
DEB'IT-ING,  ppr.      Making  debtor  on  account,  as  a 
person. 
2.  Charging  to  the  debt  of  a  person,  as  goods. 
DEB'IT-OR,  n.     A  debtor.  Shak. 

DE-BI-TU-MIN-l-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  depriving 

of  bitumen. 
DE-BI-TO'JIIN-IZE,  «.  t.     To  deprive  of  bitumen. 

Lyell. 
DE-BI-Tu'MIN-IZ-iSD,  pp.  or  a.     Deprived  of   bitu- 
men. 
DEG-0-NAlR',a.     [Fr.]     Civil ;  gentle  ;  complaisant , 

elegant.  Milton. 

DEB-0-NAIR'LY,arfu.    In  a  meek  and  gentle  manner. 
DEB-O-NAIR'NESS,  n.  Gentleness  ;  meekness  ;  kind- 
ness 
DEBOUCH',  (de-boosh',)  v.  i.     [Fr.  deboucher ;  de  and 
bouche,  mouth.] 

To  issue  or  march  out  of  a  confined  place,  or  from 
defiles,  as  troops. 
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DE-BRlS',  (di-bree',)  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  ruins  or  frag- 
ments. In  geology,  masses  of  rock  and  other  sub- 
stances detached  from  the  summit  and  sides  of  a 
mountain,  and  piled  up  below.  Brande. 

DEBT,  (det,)  a.  [L.  4e.bitu.rn,  contracted  ;  Fr.  dclte ;  Sp. 
and  It.  dcbilo.     See  Debit.] 

1.  That  which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  that  which  one 
person  is  bound  to  pay  or  perform  to  another;  as,  the 
debts  of  a  bankrupt ;  the  debts  of  a  nobleman.  It  is 
a  common  misfortune  or  vice  to  be  in  debt. 

When  you  ruo  in  debt,  you  giro  to  another  power  over  your 
lilerly.  Franklin. 

2.  That  which  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  to  suffer. 
Your  Bon,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt.  Shale. 

Hence  death  is  called  the  debt  of  nature. 

3.  In  law,  an  action  to  recover  a  debt.  This  is  a 
customary  ellipsis.  He  brought  debt,  instead  of  an 
action  of  debt. 

4.  In  Scripture,  sin  ;  trespass ;  guilt ;  crime  ;  that 
which  renders  liable  to  punishment. 

Forgive  us  our  debts.  Lord's  Prayer. 

DEBT'ED,  (det'ted,)  pp.    Indebted  ;  obliged  to.     [JVof. 

used.]  Shak. 

DEBT-EE', (det-tee',)  n.    A  creditor;  one  to  whom  a 

debt  is  due.  Blackstone. 

DEBT'LESS,  (det'less,)  o.     Free  from  debt.   Chaucer. 
DEBT'OR,  (det'tor,)  n.     [L.  debitor.] 

1.  The  person  who  owes  another  either  money, 
goods,  or  services. 

In  Alliens  an  insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  his  creditor. 

Mitford. 

2.  One  who  is  under  obligation  to  do  something. 
I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  —  Rom.  i. 

He  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  —  Gal,  v. 

3.  The  side  of  an  account  in  which  debts  are 
charged.     [See  Debit.] 

DEB-UL-LI"TION,  n.    A  bubbling  or  seething  over. 

DE-BUT,  (da-bu',)  7i.     [Fr.] 

Beginning  ;  a  first  appearance  before  the  public,  as 
of  an  actor  or  public  speaker,  &c. ;  the  beginning  of 
an  enterprise.  Brande. 

DEB-U-TAJfT',  (deb-u-tang',)n.  A  person  who  makes 
his  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

DECA-CHORD,         \n.     [Gr.  cJmu,  ten,  and  x"t>^1, 

DEC-A-CHORD'ON,  (      string.] 

1.  A.  musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

2.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts.         Watson. 
DEC  A  DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  ten  ;  consisting  of  tens. 
DECADE,  it.     [L.  decas,  decadis;  Fr.  decade;  Sp.  deca- 

da  ;  from  Gr.  dcica,  ten.     See  Tes.] 

The  sum  or  number  of  ten  ;  an  aggregate  consist- 
ing of  ten  ;  as,  a  decade  of  years  ;  the  decades  of  Livy. 

Ee^'dEnS,!'1-     W-     [SeeDEC.v.] 
DECAGON,  n.    [Gr.  iexn,  ten,  and  ywia,  a  corner.] 
Iri  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  ten  sides  and 
ten  angles. 
DECA-GRAM,  )n.     [Gr.  hr.a,  ten,  and  gram,  a 

DEOA-GRAMME,  \      weight.] 

A  French  weight  of  10  grams,  or  154  grains,  44 
decimals,  equal  to  6  pennyweights,  10  grains,  44  deci- 
mals, equal  to  5  drams,  C5  hundredths,  avoirdupois. 
DE€-A-GYN'I-A,  n.     [Gr.  oW,  ten,  and  yvvn,  a  fe- 
male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  ten  styles. 

LinntBus. 

DE-CAG^ YN-Ouf,'  i  a-     In  hota'"J>  hrwinS  ten  st>'Ies- 
DEe-A-HK'DRAL,  a.     Having  ten  sides. 
DEC-A-He'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  <St*«,  ten,  and  copa,  a 
base.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure  or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DEC'jl-Ll-TRE  {  "'     f r-  &*"i  ten>  an('  l>tre-] 

A  French  measure  of  capacity,  containing  10  litres, 
or  610.28  cubic  inches,  equal  to  2  gallons  and  1)4.4423! 
cubic  inches. 

DE-CAL'O-GIST,  n.  [See  Decalogue.]  One  who 
explains  the  decalogue.  Gregory. 

DECA-LOGUE,  (dek'a-log,)  n.  [Gr.  rls/crt,  ten,  and 
Xoyoc,  speech.] 

The  ten  commandments  or  precepts  given  by  God 
to  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written  on 
two  tables  of  stone. 

DE-CAM'EU-ON,  n.     [Gr.  ricsa,  ten,  and  ;.£.ooS,  part.] 
A  volume  consisting  of  ten  books;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  celebrated  collection  of  tales  by  Boccac- 
cio. 

DE-CAM'E-TER,  \  n.      [Gr.   <5«a,   ten,  and   nzrpov, 

DEC.1-ME-TER,  \      measure.] 

A  French  measure  of  length,  consisting  often  me- 
tres, and  equal  to  393  English  inches,  and  71  deci- 
mals. 

DE-GAMP',  v.  i.  [Fr.  tlecamper;  Sp.  decampar ,-  de  and 
camp.] 

1.  To  remove  or  depart  from  a  camp;  to  march  off; 
as,  the  army  decamped  at  six  o'clock.     Hence, 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  depart;  to  take  one's  self  off; 
as   he  decamped  hastily. 

I>E-eAMP'MENT,  n.  Departure  from  a  camp;  a 
marching  off. 
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DECA-NAL,  a.    [See  Dean.]     Pertaining  to  a  dean- 
ery. 
DE-eAN'DRI-A,  n.    [Gr.  ticno,  ten,  and  avr,o,  a  male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  ten  stamens. 

Limucus. 

D^eAN'DROUS,'  I  a-     Hilvi"S  te"  StamenS- 

DEe-AN"GlJ-LAR,  a.     [Gr.  iexa,  ten,  and  angular.] 
Having  ten  angles.  Lee. 

DE-CANT',  v.  t.  [L.  decanto ;  de  and  canto,  to  sing; 
literally,  to  throw  ;  Fr.  decanter,  to  pour  off;  Sp.  de- 
cantar :  It.  decantare.     See  Cant.] 

To  pour  off  gently,  as  liquor  from  its  sediment ;  or 
to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another ;  as,  to  decant 
wine. 

DE-CANT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pouringoffa  clear, 
supernatant  fluid  gently  from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or 
from  one  vessel  into  another. 

DE-€ANT'ED,  pp.  Poured  off,  or  from  one  vessel 
into  another. 

DE-CANT'ER,  n.     A  vessel  used  to  decant  liquors,  or 
for  receiving  decanted   liquors.      A  glass  vessel  or 
bottle  used  for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  for  fill- 
ing the  drinking-glasses. 
2.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

DE-CANT'ING,  ppr.  Pouring  off,  as  liquor  from  its 
lees,  or  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

DE-eAPH'YL-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  6u.a,  ten,  and  0uaAo>/, 
a  leaf.] 

Having  ten  leaves.  Martyn. 

DE-eAP'I-TATE,   i).  t.     [  L.  decapito  ;   de  and  caput, 
head.] 
To  behead  ;  to  cut  off  the  head. 

DE-CAP' I-TA-TED,  pp.     Beheaded. 

DE-CAP'I-TA-TING,  ppr.     Beheading. 

DE-CAP-i-TA'TION,  «.     The  act  of  beheading. 

DECA-POD,  n.     [Gr.  iexa,  ten,  and  irons,  foot.] 
An  animal  with  ten  feet  or  legs.  Kirby. 

DE-CAR' BON-ATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  a  carbonate  of 
its  acid. 

DE-CAR-BON-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  action  or  process 
of  depriving  a  substance  of  carbon.  Bell. 

DE-CAR'BON-IZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  carbonize.]  To  de- 
prive of  carbon  ;  as,  to  decarbonize  steel.  Chemistry. 

DE-eAR'BON-TZ-£D,  pp.     Denrived  of  carbon. 

DE-CAR'BON-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  carbon. 

DE-CAR'DIN-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  [de  and  cardinal.]  To  re- 
move from  the  rank  /fa  cardinal.  Howell. 

DECA-STICH,  (dek'a-stik,)   n.     [Gr.   faa,  ten,  and 
o-n\oc,  a  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  ten  lines. 

DECA-ST5LE,  n  [Gr.  (kxa,  ten,  and  arvXoc,  a  col- 
umn.] 

A  portico  with  ..en  columns  in  front.  Encyc. 

DEC-A-SYL-LAB'IC,  a.     Consisting  of  ten  syllables 

DE-CaY',  v.  i.  [Fr.  dechoir,  from  L.  de  and  cado,  to 
fall,  or  decedo  .■  Ft.  scadere  ;  Sp.  decaer ;  Port,  descahir.] 

1.  To  pass  gradually  from  a  sound,  prosperous,  or 
perfect  state,  to  a  less  perfect  state,  or  toward  destruc- 
tion ;  to  fail ;  to  decline  ;  to  be  gradually  impaired. 
Our  bodies  decay  in  old  age  ;  a  tree  decays  ;  buildings 
decay  ;  fortunes  decay. 

2.  To  become  weaker ;  to  fail ;  as,  our  strength  de- 
cays, or  hopes  decay. 

DE-CAY',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  fail ;  to  impair  ;  to  bring 
to  a  worse  state. 


[The  transitive  sense  of  the  verb  is  now  rarely 
used.] 
DE-CAY',  nit  Gradual  failure  of  health,  strength, 
soundness,  prosperity,  or  any  species  of  excellence 
or  perfection  ;  decline  to  a  worse  or  less  perfect  state  ; 
tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinction  ;  a  state  of 
depravation  or  diminution.  Old  men  feel  the  decay 
of  the  body.  We  perceive  the  decay  of  the  faculties 
in  age.  We  lament  the  decay  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
in  the  state.  The  northern  nations  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire  when  in  a  state  of  decay. 

2.  Declension  from  prosperity  ;  decline  of  fortune. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay.  —  Lev. 


ciphers,  is  the  decay 
Bacon. 


3.  Cause  of  decay.     [Not  usual.] ' 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 
of  the  whole  age. 
DE-€AY'ED,  ;;/;.  or  a.     Having  fallen  from  a  good  or 

sound  state  ;  impaired  ;  weakened  ;  diminished. 
DEC  A  Y'  ED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  impaired  ;  de- 
cayed state. 
DE-€AY'ER,  n.     That  which  causes  decay.      Shak. 
DE-€AY'ING,?>p?-.  or  a.     Failing;  declining;  passing 
from  a  good,  prosperous,  or  sound  state,  to  a  worse 
condition  ;  perishing. 
DE-CAY'ING,  n.     Decay;  decline. 
DE-CF.ASE',  nA  [L.  decessus,  from  decedo,  to  depart  ; 
de  and  cedo,  to  withdraw  ;  Fr.  deeis.] 

Literally,  departure ;   hence,   departure   from   this 
life  ;  death  ;  applied  to  human  beings  only. 

Moses  and  F.ii.ia,  who  appeared  in  glory^  and  spoke  of  his  d*. 
cease,  which  he  should  accomplish  uljerusale'm.  — Luke  ix. 

DE-CEASE',  v.  i.  To  depart  from  this  life ;  to  die. 
General  Washington  deceased,  December  14,  1799,  in 
the  (iSth  year  of  his  age. 
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DE-CeAS'£D,  (de-seest',)  pp.  or  a.  Departed  from 
life.  This  is  used  as  a  passive  participle.  He  is  de- 
ceased, for  he  has  deceased  ;  he  was  deceased,  for  lie 
had  deceased.  This  use  of  the  participle  of  an  in- 
transitive verb  is  not  infrequent,  but  the  word  omit- 
ted is  really  has.  He  has  deceased.  It  is  properly 
an  adjective,  like  dead. 

DE-CeAS'ING,  p-pr.    Departing  from  life  :  dying. 

DE-CE'DENT,  n.     [L.  decedens.] 

A_deceased  person.  Laws  of  Penn.  ' 

DE-CeIT',  (de-seel' )  7t.t  [Norm,  deceut,  contracted 
from  L.  deceptio.     See  Deceive.] 

1.  Literally,  a  catching  or  insnaring  ;  hence,  the 
misleading  of  a  person  ;  the  leading  of  another  per- 
son to  believe  what  is  false,  or  not  to  believe  what  is 
true,  and  thus  to  insnare  him  ;  fraud  ;  fallacy  ;  cheat ; 
any  declaration,  artifice,  or  practice,  which  misleads 
another,  or  causes  him  to  believe  what  is  false. 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my  tongue  uuer  deceit. 
—  Job  xxvii. 

2.  Stratagem  ;  artifice  ;  device  intended  to  mislead. 

They  imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long.  —  Ps.  xxxviii. 

3.  In  Scripture,  that  which  is  obtained  by  guile, 
fraud,  or  oppression. 

Their  houses  are  full  of  deceit.  — Jer.  v.    Zeph.  i. 

4.  In  law,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  collusion,  shift, 
covin,  or  underhand  practice,  used  to  defraud  an- 
other. Cowcl. 

DE-CEIT'FIJL,  a.    Tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  or 
insnare  ;  as,  deceitful  words  ;  deceitful  practices. 
Favor  is  deceitful.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 
2.  Full  of  deceit ;  trickish  ;  fraudulent ;  cheating ; 
as,  a  deceitful  man. 
DE-CEIT'FUL-LY,   adv.      In    a    deceitful   manner ; 
fraudulently;  with  deceit;  in  a  manner  or  with  a 
view  to  deceive. 

The  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechein  and  Humor  his  father 
deceitfully.  —Gen.  xxxiv. 

DE-CEiT'F$JL-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  mislead  or 
deceive  ;  as,  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  fraudulent ;  as,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  a  man's  practices. 

3.  The  disposition  to  deceive  ;  as,  a  man's  deceit- 
fulness  may  be  habitual. 

DE-CElT'LESS,  a.     Free  from  deceit.  Hall. 

DE-C'EIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deceive.]  Subjectto  de- 
ceit or  imposition  ;  capable  of  being  misled  or  en- 
trapped ;  exposed  to  imposture  ;  as,  young  persons 
are  very  deceivable. 

2.  Subject  or  apt  to  produce  error  or  deception  ;  de- 
ceitful. 

Fair  promises  often  prove  deceivable.  Milton.     Hayward. 

[  The  latter  use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and,  I  believe, 
not  now  prevalent.] 
DE-CElV'A-BLE-NESS,n.    Liableness  to  be  deceived. 
2.  Liableness  to  deceive. 

With  all  deccicableness  of  unrighteousness.  — 2  Thess.  fi. 

DE-CEfV'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  deceivable  manner. 
DE-CErVE',  (de-s5ve',)  v.  t.    [L.  decipio,  to  take  aside, 

to  insnare  ;  de  and  capio  ;  Fr.  deceooir;  Arm.  deccvi. 

See  Caparle.] 

1.  To  mislead  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  err ;  to  cause 
to  believe  what  is  false,  or  disbelieve  what  is  true  ; 
to  impose  on  ;  to  delude. 

Take  heed  that 
If  we  say  we  ha 

2.  To  beguile  ;  to  cheat. 

Your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my  wages  ten 
dines.  —  Gen.  xxxi. 

3.  To  cut  off  from  expectation  ;  to  frustrate  or  dis- 
appoint ;  as,  his  hopes  were  deceived.  Dryden. 

4.  To  take  from  ;  to  rob. 

Plant  fruit-trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  fine  flowers, 
but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  Ihey  deceive  the  trees.  [The 
literal  sense,  but  not  noio  used.]  Bacon. 

DE-CElV'iCD,  (de-seevd',)  pp.  or  a.    Misled ;  led  into 

error;  beguiled;  cheated;  deluded. 
DE-CElV'ER,  n. t  One  who  deceives  ;  one  who  leads 

into  error ;  a  cheat ;  an  impostor. 

I  shall  seem  to  my  father  as  a  deceiver.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 

DE-CEIV'ING,  ppr.     Misleading;   insnaring;   beguil- 
ing; cheating. 
DE-GEM'BER,7i.    [L.  December,  from  decern,  ten  ;  this 
being  the  tenth  month  among  the  early  Romans,  who 
began  the  year  in  March.] 

The  last  month  in  the  year,  in  which  the  sun  en- 
ters the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the  winter 
solstice. 
DE-CEM-DEN'TaTE,  a.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and  6.'ci7f«- 
tus,  toothed.] 

Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 
DE-CEM'FID,  a.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and.r?(7o.  to  divide.] 
Ten-cleft;  divided  into  ten  parts;  having  ten  i!;- 
visions.  JWartun. 

DE-CEM-I.OCU-LAR,  a.     [L.  decern,  ten.  and  loculus,    I 
a  little  bag  or  cell.] 

Having  ten  cells  for  seeds.  Jilartyn. 

DE-CEM'PE-DAL,  a.     [L.  decern,  ten.  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
Ten  feet  in  length. 
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DE-CEM'VIR,  re. ;  pi.  Decemviri  or  Decemvif9.]     [L. 
decern,  ten,  and  vir,  a  man.] 

One  of  ten  magistrates,  who  had  absolute  author- 
ity in  ancient  Rome. 

DE-CEM'VI-RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  decemvirs  in 
Rome.  Encyc. 

DE-OEM'VI-RATE,  re.     [L.  decemviraius.     See   De- 
cemvir.] 

1.  The  office  or  term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs,  or 
ten  magistrates,  in  Rome,  who  had  absolute  authority 
for  two  years. 

2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 
Dl7.'CEN-CY,  re.     [Fr.  decence ;  L.  decentia,  from  decerns, 

decco,  to  be  fit  or  becoming  ;  Sp.  decencia  ;  It.  decenia. 
The  L.  deceo  coincides  in  elements  with  the  G.  tau- 
gen,  to  be  good,  or  fit  for;  D.  dcugen,  to  be  good  or 
virtuous;  Sax.  dugan,  to  avail,  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth  ;  duguth,  virtue,  valor  ;  dohtlg,  doughty  ; 
dohter,  daughter  ;  W.  tygiem,  to  prosper  ;  to  befit ;  to 
succeed.  The  Teutonic  and  Welsh  words  have,  for 
their  radical  sense,  to  advance  or  proceed,  to  stretch 
forward.  In  Welsh,  also,  teg  signifies  clear,  fair, 
smooth,  beautiful ;  tegu,  to  make  smooth,  fair,  beauti- 
ful, which  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  deceo,  whence 
decus,  decoro.     See  Class  Dg,  No.  18,  25.] 

1.  That  which  is  fit,  suitable,  or  becoming,  in 
words  or  behavior ;  propriety  of  form  in  social  in- 
tercourse, in  actions,  or  discourse ;  proper  formality  ; 
becoming  ceremony.  It  has  a  special  reference  to 
behavior;  as,  decency  of  conduct;  decency  of  worship. 
But  it  is  used,  also,  in  reference  to  speech;  as,  he 
discoursed  with  decency. 

Those  thousand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 

From  al]  her  words  and  actions.  Milton. 

2.  Suitableness  to  character  ;  propriety. 

3.  Propriety  in  speech ;  modesty  ;  opposed  to  rib- 
aldry, or  obscenity. 

Want  of  decency  is  wanl  of  sense.  Pope. 

It  may  be  also  used  for  propriety  of  speech,  op- 
posed to  rudeness,  or  disrespectful  language  ;  and  for 
propriety  in  dress,  opposed  to  raggedness,  exposure  of 
nakedness,  filthiness,  &x. 
DE-CEN'NA-RY,  re.  [L.  decennis,  decennium,  from 
decern,  ten,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

1.  A  period  of  ten  years. 

2.  A  tithing  consisting  of  ten  freeholders  and  their 
families.  Blaekstone. 

DE-CEN'Nl-AL,  a.     [L.  decennalis,  as  above.] 

Continuing  for  ten  years  ;  consisting  of  ten  years  ; 
or  happening  every  ten  years  ;  as,  a  decennial  period  ; 
decennial  games. 
DE-CEN'NO-VAL,        la.     [L.  decern,  ten,  and  novem, 
DE-CEN'NO-VA-RY,  j      nine.] 

Pertaining  to  the  number  nineteen  ;  designating  a 
period  or  circle  of  nineteen  years.     [Little  used.] 

Holder. 
DK'CENT,  a.     [L.  decens ;  Fr.  decent.     See  Decency.] 

1.  Becoming  ;  fit ;  suitable,  in  words,  behavior, 
dress,  and  ceremony  ;  as,  decent  language  :  decent 
conduct  or  actions  ;  decent  ornaments  or  dress. 

2.  Comely ;  not  gaudy  or  ostentatious. 

A  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn, 

O'er  the  decent  shoulders  drawn.  Milton. 

3.  Not  immodest. 

4.  In  -popular  language,  moderate,  but  competent ; 
not  large  ;  as,  a  decent  fortune.  So  a  decent  person 
j_s  one  not  highly  accomplished  nor  offensively  rude. 

DE'CENT-LY,  ado.     In  a  decent  or  becoming  man- 
ner;  with  propriety  of  behavior  or  speech. 
2.  Without  immodesty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care, 

Like  falling  Caesar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden. 

De'CENT-NESS,  re.     Decency. 

DE-CEP-TI-BIL'1-TY,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing capable  or  liable  to  be  deceived.  Qlanville. 

DE-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  deceived.    Brown. 

DE-CEP'TION,  (de-sep'shun,)  n.t    [L.  decepiio,  from 
decipio.     See  Deceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving  or  misleading. 


9.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled.  Incau- 
tious and  inexperienced  youth  is  peculiarly  exposed 
to  deception. 

3.  Artifice  practiced  ;  cheat;  as,  a  scheme  is  all  a 
deception. 

DE-CEP'TIOUS,  (de-scp'shus,)  a.  Tending  to  de- 
ceive ;  deceitful.  Shale. 

DE-CF.P'TiVE,  a.  Tending  to  deceive;  having  power 
to  mislead,  or  impress  false  opinions  ;  as,  a  deceptive 
countenance  or  appearance. 

DE-OEP'Tl  VE-LY,  adv.     hi  a  manner  to  deceive. 

DE-CEP'TiVE-NESS,  re.  The.  power  of  deceiving  ; 
the  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

DE-OEP'TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  deceive;  containing 
qualities  or  means  adapted  to  mislead. 

DECERN',  ».  (.     [L.  decerno.] 
To  judge.     [Not  in  use.] 

DE  CERN'fiD,  pp.     Judged;  estimated. 

DE-CERN'ING,  pjrr.     Judging;  estimating. 

DE  CERPT',  a.     [L.  decerpUs.] 
Cropped.     [Not  used.] 


DE-CERP'TI-BLE,a.     That  maybe  plucked  or  taken 

off. 
DECERP'TION,  re.     [L.  decerpo,  to  pluck  off;  de  and 
carpo.] 
A  pulling  or  plucking  off;  a  cropping.     Olanville. 
DE-CER-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  decerlatio;  de  and  certo,  to 
strive.] 

Strife  ;  contest  for  master}'.     [Little  used.]    Brown. 
DE-CES'SION,  (de-sesh'un,)  re.      [L.  decessio  ;  de  and 
ccdo,  to  pass.] 
Departure.     [Little  used.] 
DE-CHARM',  v.  t.     [Fr.  drxharmer.     See  Charm.] 

To  remove  a  spoil  or  enchantment;  to  disenchant. 
DE-CtlARM'£D,  pp.     Disenchanted.  [Harvey. 

DE-CHXRM'ING,  ppr.     Removing  a  spell. 
DE-CHRIS'TIAN-IZE,  v.  t.      [de  and  Christianize.] 
To  turn  from  Christianity ;  to  banish  Christian  be- 
lief and  principles  from.  J.  P.  Smith. 
DE-€HRIS'TIAN-IZ-.ED,  (-krist'yan-Izd,)jyj.  Turned 

from  Christianity. 
DE-CHRIS'TIAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Turning  from  Chris- 
tianity. 
DE-CID'A-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  decided.      Jones. 
DE-CIDE',  v.  t.     [L.  decido ;  de  and  ctedo,  to  strike,  to 
cut.] 
Literally,  to  cut  off,  and  thus  to  end.     Hence, 

1.  To  end  ;  to  determine,  as  a  controversy,  by  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  or  by  a  judgment  of  court.  We  say, 
the  court  or  the  jury  decided  the  cause  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  of  the  defendant. 

2.  To  end  or  determine,  as  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

3.  To  end  or  determine  a  combat  or  battle  ;  as,  a 
body  of  reserve,  brought  to  the  charge,  decided  the 
contest. 

4.  To  determine  ;  to  fix  the  event  of.  The  fate  of 
the  bill  is  decided. 

5.  In  general,  to  end  ;  to  terminate. 
DE-CIDE',  v.    i.     To  determine  ;    to  form  a  definite 

opinion  ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  We  can  not  de- 
cide how  far  resistance  is  lawful  or  practicable.  The 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

DE-ClD'ED,^p.      Determined;  ended;  concluded. 

DE-€ID'ED,  a.  That  implies  decision  ;  clear ;  un- 
equivocal ;  that  puts  an  end  to  doubt. 

1  find  much  canse  to  reproach  myself  that  1  have  lived  so  long, 
and  have  given  no  decided  and  public  proof's  of  niv  being  n 
Christian.  P.  Henry,  Wirt's  Sketches. 

2.  Resolute  ;  determined. 

DE-CID'ED-LY,  ado.  In  a  decided  or  determined 
manner  ;  clearly ;  indisputably  ;  in  a  manner  to  pre- 

DE-CI'DENCE,  n.     [L.  deciden's.]  [elude  doubt. 

Afalling  off.     [JVof.  in  use.]  Brown. 

DE-ClD'ER,  re.  One  who  determines  a  cause  or  con- 
test. 

DE-CID'ING,  ppr.  Determining  ;  ending  ;   concluding. 

DE-CID'U-OUS,  a.  [L.  deciduus,  decido  ;  de  and  cado, 
to  fall.]  " 

Falling ;  having  but  a  temporary  existence,  as  in 
animals,  certain  kinds  of  hair,  horns,  and  teeth,  are 
deculuous ;  not  perennial  or  permanent.  In  botany,  a 
deciduous  leaf  is  one  which  falls  in  autumn  ;  a  decid- 
uous calyx  is  that  which  falls  along  with  the  corol 
and  stamens;  distinguished  from  permanent.  Martyn. 

DE-CID'lJ-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  falling  once 
a  year. 

DEC'I-GRAM,  j  re.    A  French  weight  of  one  tenth 

DECI-QB.J1MIE,  \      of  a  gramme. 

De'CIL,  n.  An  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets, 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  tenth  part 
of  the  zodiac.     [Obsolete.]  Encyc. 

DE-CIL'I-TER,    j  re.     A  French  measure  of  capacity 

DEC  I-LI-TRE,  \      equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  litre. 

DE-CILL'ION,  (de-sil'yun,)  re.  According  to  the  Eng- 
lish notation,  a  million  involved  to  the  tenth  power, 
or  a  unit  with  sixty  ciphers  annexed  ;  according  to 
the  French  notation,  a  thousand  involved  to  the  elev- 
enth power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty-three  ciphers  an- 
nexed. 

DE-CILL'IONTH,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  decillion. 

DEC'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  dechnus,  tenth,  from  decern,  ten  ; 
Gr.  6ckh  ;  Goth,  tiff,  ten,  Sax.  a  tie.] 

1.  Numbered  by  ten  ;  as,  decimal  progression.  Locke. 

2.  Increasing  or  diminishing  by  tens;  as,  decimal 
numbers  ;  decimal  fractions. 

3.  Tenth  ;  as,  a  decimal  part. 

Decimal  arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  we  count  tens. 
DEC'I-MAL,  re.     A  tenth ;    a  fraction    having  some 

power  of  ten  for  its  denominator. 
DEC'I-M  AL-LY,  adv.   By  tens  ;  by  means  of  decimals. 
DEC  (-MATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dechno,  from  decern,  ten.] 

1.  To  tithe  ;  to  take  Use  tenth  part. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every 
tenth  man  ;  a  practice  in  armies  for  punishing  mu- 
tinous or  unfaithful  troops. 

3.  To  take  every  tenth.  Jililford. 
DEC'I-M  A-TED,  pp.     Tithed  ;  taken  by  lots. 
DEC-I-Ma-TING,    ppr.      Tithing ;    selecting    every 

tenth. 
DEC-1-MA'TION,  re     A  tithing  ;  a  selection  of  every 

tenth  by  lot. 
2.  The  selecting  by  lot  for  punishment  every  tenth 

man  in  a  company  or  regiment,  &c. 
DEC'1-Ma-TOR,  n.      One  who  selects   every   tenth 

man  for  punishment.  South. 


DE-CIM'E-TER,   I  re.    A  French  measure  of  length 

DEC'I-ME-TRE,  \  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  me- 
ter, or  3  inches  and  93710  decimals. 

DEC'IM-O-SEX'TO,  re,  [L.]  A  book  is  in  decimo- 
sexto, when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  sixteen  leaves. 

Taylor. 

DE-CI'PHER,  (-sl'fer,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  dechiffrer;  de  and 
chiffre,  a  cipher ;  It.  deciferare ;  Sp.  deseifrar  j  Port. 
decifrar.     See  Cipher.] 

1.  To  find  the  alphabet  of  a  cipher ;  to  explain 
what  is  written  in  ciphers,  by  finding  what  letter 
each  character  or  mark  represents  ;  as,  to  decipher  a 
letter  written  in  ciphers. 

2.  To  unfold  ;  to  unravel  what  is  intricate ;  to  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  understood  ; 
as,  to  decipher  an  ambiguous  speech,  or  an  ancient 
manuscript  or  inscription. 

3.  To  write  out ;  to  mark  down  in  characters. 

Locke. 
[This  use  is  now  uncommon,  and  perhaps  improper.] 

4.  To  stamp ;  to  mark ;  to  characterize.  [  Unu- 
sual.] Shak. 

DE-CFPHER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deciphered,  or 
interpreted. 

DE-CI'PHER-EDjjTp.  Explained  ;  unraveled  ;  marked. 

DE-Cr'PHER-ER,  n.  One  who  explains  what  is 
written  in  ciphers. 

DE-Cl'PHER-ING,  ppr.  Explaining  ;  detecting  the 
letters  represented  by  ciphers  ;  unfolding  ;  marking. 
2.  n.  The  act  of  explaining  or  unfolding. 

DE-CIS'ION,  (de-sizh'un,)  n.f  [L.  decisio.  See  De- 
cide.] 

1.  .Determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt ;  final 
judgment  or  opinion,  in  a  case  which  has  been  under 
deliberation  or  discussion  ;  as,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  considered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  come  to  a  decision. 

2.  Determination  of  a  contest  or  event ;  end  of  a 
struggle  ;  as,  the  decision  of  a  battle  by  arms. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  narrative  or  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  Johnson. 

4.  Report  of  the  opinions  and  determinations  of 
any  tribunal.  We  say,  read  the  decisions  of,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

5.  Act  of  separation  ;  division.     [Not  used.] 

6.  Unwavering  firmness. 

DE-CI'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  de- 
termining a  question,  doubt,  or  any  subject  of  delib- 
eration ;  final ;  conclusive ;  putting  an  end  to  con 
troversy  ;  as,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  decisive  of 
the  question. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  determining  a  contest  or 
event ;  as,  the  victory  of  the  allies  was  decisive. 

DE-CI'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  conclusive  manner  .  in  a 
manner  to  end  deliberation,  controversy,  doubt,  or 
contest.  Chesterfield. 

DE-CI'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  power  of  an  argument  or 
of  evidence  to  terminate  a  difference  or  doubt ;  con- 
clusiveness. 

2.  The  power  of  an  event  to  pat  an  end  to  a  con- 
test 

DE-CI'SO-RY,  a.    Able  to  decide  or  determine. 

Shenoood. 

DECK,  v.  t.  [D.  dekken  ;  G.  decken  ;  Sw.  tdr.kiu  ;  Dan. 
tiskker ;  Sax.  gedecan,  and  thecan,  asd  theccani  L. 
tcgo,  to  cover,  whence  tectum,  a  roof,  Fr.  toil.  The ' 
Gr.  has  re}  oc,  a  roof,  but  the  verb  has  a  prefix,  o-rey  o>, 
to  cover.  Hence,  L.  tegida,  a  tile.  The  Ir.  teach,  a 
house,  contracted  in  Welsh  to  ty,  maybe  of  the  same 
family.  In  Ger.  dach  is  a  roof,  and  thatch  may  be  also 
of  this  family.  Class  Dg,  No.  2, 3,  10.  The  primary- 
sense  is,  to  put  on,  to  throw  over,  or  to  press  and 
make  close.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  cover  ;  to  overspread  ;  to  put  on. 
Hence, 

2.  To  clothe ;  to  dress  the  person  ;  but  usually,  to 
clothe  with  more  than  ordinary  elegance  ;  to  array  ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  embellish. 


The  dew  with  spangles  decked  the  ground. 


Dryden. 


3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 
DECK,  re.  The  covering  of  a  ship,  which  constitutes 
a  floor,  made  of  timbers  and  planks.  Small  vessels 
have  only  one  deck  ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three 
decks.  Afiush  deck  is  a  continued  floor  from  stem  to 
stern,  on  one  line. 
2.  A  pack  of  cards  piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

Grew. 
DECK'iOD,  (ilekt,)  pp.     Covered  ;  adorned  ;  furnished 

with  a  deck. 
DECK'ER,  n.     One  who  decks  or  adorns  ;  a  coverer  ; 
as,  a  table-decker. 

2.  Of  a  ship,  we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker  or  a  three- 
decker  :  that  is,  she  has  two  decks  or  three  decks. 
DECK'ING,  ppr.     Covering;  arraying;  adorning. 
DECK'ING,  n.     Ornament ;  embellishment.    Homilies. 
DE-CLAIM',  v.  i.     [L.  declamo ;  de  and  clamo,  to  cry 
out.     See  Claim  and  Clamor.] 

1.  To  speak  a  set  oration  in  public  ;  to  s|>eak  rhc- 
•torically  ;  to  make  a  formal  speech  or  oration  ;  as, 

the  students  declaim  twice  a  week. 

2,  To  harangue  ;  to  speak  loudly  or  earnestly,  to  a 
public  body  or  assembly,  with  a  view  to  convince 
their  minds  or  move  their  passions. 
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DE-CLAIM',  v.  t.     To  speak  in  public. 

2.  To  speak  in  favor  of ;  to  advocate.  [Not  in  use.] 
DE-OLAIM'ANT,  j  n.     One  who  declaims  ;  a  speaker 
UE-CI.AlM'ER,     )      in  public  ;  one  who  attempts  to 
convince  by  an  harangue. 
•2.  One  who  speaks  clamorously. 
DE-OLAIM'ING,   ppr.      Speaking    rhetorically;    ha- 
ranguing. 
DECLAIMING,  n.    The  act  of  speaking  in  public. 
2.  An  harangue.  Bp.  Taylor. 

DEC-LA-MA'TION,  n.     [h.  declamatio.] 

1.  A  speech  made  in  public,  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  an  oration  ;  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  a  set  speech  ;  an  harangue.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  public  speaking  and  speeches 
of  students  in  colleges,  practiced  for  exercises  in 
oratory.  It  is  applied  also  to  public  speaking  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  pulpit.  Very  often  it  is  used 
fur  a  noisy  harangue,  without  solid  sense  or  argu- 
ment ;  as,  mere  declamation  ;  empty  declamation. 

:!.  A  piece  spoken  in  public,  or  intended  for  the 
public. 
DliC'LA-MA-TOR,  n.     A  declaimer.     [JVot  used.] 

Taylor. 
DECLAM'A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  dcclamatorius.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming;  per- 
taining tu  declamation;  treated  in  the  manner  of  a 
rhetorician  ;  as,  a  declamatory  theme.  Wotton. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions  ;  noisy ;  rhetorical 
without  solid  sense  or  argument;  as,  a.  declamatory 
way  or  style. 

DE-CLAR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Declare.]  That  may  be 
declared  or  proved. 

DE-eiiAR'ANT,  n.    One  who  declares. 

DEe-LA  RA'TION,  n.     [L.  declaratio.] 

i.  An  affirmation  ;  an  open  expression  of  facts  or 
opinions  ;  verbal  utterance  ;  as,  he  declared  his  sen- 
timents, and  I  rely  on  his  declaration. 

2.  Expression  of  facts,  opinions,  promises,  pre- 
dictions, &c.,in  writings  ;  records  or  reports  of  what 
has  been  declared  or  uttered.  1'he  Scriptures 
abound  in  declarations  of  mercy  to  penitent  sinners. 

3.  Publication  ;  manifestation  ;  as,  the  declaration 
of  the  greatness  of  Mordecai.    Estli.  x. 

4.  A  public  annunciation  ;  proclamation  ;  as,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  July  4,  1776. 

5.  In  lam,  that  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  tile  plaintiff"  sets  forth  at  large  his  cause  of 
complaint  ;  the  narration  or  count. 

DE-CLAR'A-TIVE,  a.    Making  declaration  ;  explan- 
atory ;  making  show  or  manifestation  ;  as,  the  name 
of  a  tiling  may  be  declarative  of  its  form  or  nature. 
2.  Making  proclamation,  or  publication.    [Orew. 

DE-€LAR'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  By  declaration  or  exhi- 
bition. 

DE-CLAR'A-TO-RY,  a.  Making  declaration,  clear 
manifestation,  or  exhibition  ;  expressive  ;  as,  this 
clause  is  declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
The  declaratory  part  of  a  law,  is  that  which  sets 
forth  and  defines  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
A  declaratory  act,  is  an  act  or  statute  which  sets 
forth  more  clearly  and  explains  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  a  former  act. 

DE-CLARE',  v.  t.  [L.  declaro;  de  and  claro,  to  make 
clear ;  Ir.  gluair,  or  gleair  ;  W.  eglur,  clear,  bright  ; 
eglaraw,  to  make  clear  or  plain,  to  manifest,  to  ex- 
plain ;  Fr.  declarer:  Sp.  declarar  ;  It.  dichiarare.  (See 
Clear  and  Glorv.)  The  sense  is  to  open,  to  sepa- 
rate, or  to  spread.] 

1.  To  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  plain. 

Boyle. 
[In  this  literal  sense,  the  word  is  no  longer  in  use.] 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  tell  explicitly  ;  to  manifest 
or  communicate  plainly  to  others  by  words. 

1  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul.  —  Fs.  Ixvi. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  show  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
understanding ;  to  exhibit ;  to  manifest  by  other 
means  than  words. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  —  Ps.  xix. 

4.  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

Declare  his  £lory 
Declaring  the  col 

5.  To  assert ;  to  affirm  ;  as,  he  declares  the  story 
to  be  false. 

To  declare  one's  self;  to  throw  off*  reserve  and 
avow  one's  opinion ;  to  show  openly  what  one 
thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses. 
DE-CIiARE',  v.  i.  To  make  a  declaration  ;  to  pro- 
claim or  avow  some  opinion  or  resolution  in  favor  or 
in  opposition  ;  to  make  known  explicitly  some  de- 
termination ;  with  for  or  against ;  as,  the  prince  de- 
clared for  the  allies ;  the  allied  powers  declared 
against  France. 

Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait ; 

And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fate.         Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  to  recite  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  defendant ;  as,  the  plaintiff"  declares  in  debt  or 
trespass. 

3.  To  show  or  manifest  the  issue  or  event ;  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of;  as,  victory  had  not  declared  for 
either  party. 

DE-GLAR'£D,pp.  or  a.  Made  known  ;  told  explicitly  ; 
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avowed  ;  exhibited  ;  manifested  ;  published  ;  pro- 
claimed ;  recited. 

DE-CLAR'ED-LY,  ado.     Avowedly;  explicitly. 

DE-CLAR'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  declared. 

DE-€LARE'MENT,  n.     Declaration. 

DE-CLAR'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  known  or  pub- 
lishes ;  that  which  exhibits. 

DE-€LAR'ING,  ppr.  Making  known  by  words  or  by 
other  means;  manifesting;  publishing;  affirming; 
reciting  the  cause  of  complaint. 

DE-OLA  R'ING,  71.     Declaration;  proclamation 

DE-€LEN'SION,  n.  [L.  dcclinatio,  from  declino.  See 
Decline.] 

1.  Literally,  a  leaning  back  or  down;  hence,  a 
falling  or  declining  toward  a  worse  state  ;  a  tendency 
toward  a  less  degree  of  excellence  or  perfection. 
The  declension  of  a  state  is  manifested  by  corruption 
of  morals.  We  speak  of  the  declension  of  virtue,  of 
manners,  of  taste,  of  the  sciences,  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  sometimes  of  life  or  years  ;  but  in  the  latter  ap- 
plication, decline  is  more  generally  used. 

2.  Declination;  a  declining;  descent;  slope;  as, 
the  declension  of  the  shore  toward  the  sea.  Burnet. 

3.  In  grammar,  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  pronouns  ;  the  declining,  deviation,  or  leaning 
of  the  termination  of  a  word  from  the  termination  of 
the  nominative  case  ;  change  of  termination  to  form 
the  oblique  cases.  Thus  from  rex.  in  the  nominative 
case,  are  formed  regis  in  the  genitive,  regi  in  the 
dative,  regem  in  the  accusative,  and  rege  in  the 
ablative. 

DE-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  declined  ;  chang- 
ing<its  termination  in  the  oblique  cases  ;  as,  a  declina- 

DEC'LI-NATE,  a.     [L.  dcclinatus.]  [ble  noun. 

In  botany,  bending  or  bent  downward,  in  a  curve  ; 
declining.  Martyn. 

DEC-LI-NA'TION,  n.  A  leaning ;  the  act  of  bending 
down  ;  as,  a  declination  of  the  head. 

2.  A  declining  or  falling  into  a  worse  state  ;  change 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  condition  :  decay  ;  deteriora- 
tion ;  gradual  failure  or  diminution  of  strength, 
soundness,  vigor,  or  excellence. 

3.  A  deviation  from  a  right  line,  in  a  literal  sense  ; 
oblique  motion  ;  as,  the  declination  of  a  descending 
body.  Bentley. 

4.  Deviation  from  rectitude  in  behavior  or  morals  ; 
obliquity  of  conduct ;  as,  a  declination  from  the  path 
of  integrity. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  celestial  equator,  either  northward  or  southward. 

D.  Olmsted. 

6.  Declination  of  the  compass,  or  needle,  is  tile  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 

Barlow. 

7.  In  dialing,  the  declination  of  a  wall  or  plane, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the 
plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  reckoned  from 
the  east  or  west,  or  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  reckon  from  the  north  or  south.  Barlow. 

8.  In  grammar,  declension  ;  or  the  inflection  of  a 
noun  through  its  various  terminations.        Johnson. 

DE€-LI-NA'TOR,  «.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
declination,  or  inclination  of  a  reclining  plane  ;  an 
instrument  in  dialing.  Barlow. 

DE-OLIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Declinatory  plea;  in  law,  a 
plea  before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show  that 
the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
or  was  specially  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  The  plea  of  benefit  of  clergy  is  a  declina- 
tory plea.    .  Blackstone. 

DE-€LIN'A-TtTRE,H.  A  declining.  [Rare.]  O.  Combo. 

DE-OLlNE',  v.  f.t  [L.  declino  ;  de  and  clino,  to  lean. 
See  Lean.] 

1.  To  lean  downward  ;  as,  the  head  declines  to- 
ward the  earth. 

2.  To  lean  from  a  right  line ;  to  deviate ;  in  a 
literal  sense. 

3.  To  lean  or  deviate  from  rectitude,  in  a  moral 
sense;  to  leave  the  path  of  truth  or  justice,  or  the 
course  prescribed. 

Yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies.  —  Ps.  cxix.  157 . 

4.  To  fall ;  to  tend  or  draw  toward  the  close  ;  as, 
the  day  declines. 

5.  To  avoid  or  shun  ;  to  refuse  ;  not  to  comply  ; 
not  to  do ;  as,  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
concern. 

6.  To  fall ;  to  fail  ;  to  sink  ;  to  decay  ;  to  be  im- 
paired ;  to  tend  to  a  less  perfect  state ;  as,  the  vigor 
of  youth  declines  in  age  ;  health  declines ;  virtue  de- 
clines ;  religion  declines  ;  national  credit  and  pros- 
perity decline  under  a  corrupt  administration. 

7.  To  sink  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  fall  in  value  ;  as,  the 
prices  of  land  and  goods  decline  at  the  close  of  a 
war. 

DECLINE',  v.  t.  To  bend  downward;  to  bring 
down. 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declined.  Thomson. 

2.  To  bend  to  one  side  ;  to  move  from  a  fixed 
point  or  right  line. 

3.  To  shun  or  avoid  ;  to  refuse  ;  not  to  engage  in  ; 
to  be  cautious  not  to  do  or  interfere ;  not  to  accept  or 
comply  with  ;  as,  he  declined  the  contest ;  he  de- 
clined the  offer;  he  declined  the  business  or  pursuit. 
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4.  To  inflect;  to  change  the  termination  of  a  word 

for  forming  the  oblique  cases  ;  as,  Dominus,  Domini, 
Domino,  Doiiihiunt,  Domine. 

DE-CLINE',  «.t  Literally,  a  leaning  from;  hence,  a 
falling  off";  a  tendency  to  a  worse  state  ;  diminution 
or  decay  ;  deterioration  ;  as,  the  decline  of  life ;  the 
decline  of  strength;  the  decline  of  virtue  and  religion  ; 
the  decline  of  revenues;  the  decline  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  manufactures  ;  the  decline  of  learning. 
2.  A  gradual  decay  of  health;  consumption. 

DE-eLIN'-ED,7>/<.    Bent  downward  or  from;  inflected. 

DE-€LlN'(NG,  ppr.  or  a.     Leaning;  deviating;  fall- 

■  ing  ;  failing ;  decaying  ;  tending  to  a  worse  state  ; 
avoiding;  refusing;  inflecting. 

DEO-LI-NOM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

DE-CLIN'OUS,  a.  In  botany,  declinate  ;  bent  down- 
ward. 

DE-CLIV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  declivitas,  from  dcclivis,  slop- 
ing ;  de  and  clivus.     See  Cliff.] 

Declination  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  descent  of 
land  ;  inclination  downward  ;  a  slope ;  a  gradual 
descent  of  the  earth,  of  a  rock  or  other  thing; 
chiefly  used  of  the  earth,  and  opposed  to  acclivity, 
or  ascent ;  the  same  slope,  considered  as  descending, 
being  a  declivity,  and  considered  as  ascending,  an 
acclivity. 

DE-€LI'VOUS,        '   a.    Gradually  descending  ;   not 

DE-€LIV'I-TOUS,  j       precipitous;  sloping. 

DE-€OCT',v. t.  [L.  decoquo,  decoctum;  de  and  coqno, 
to  cook,  to  boil.] 

1.  To  prepare  by  boiling  ;  to  digest  in  hot  or  boil- 
ing water.  Bacon. 

2.  To  digest  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach  ;  to  pre- 
pare as  food  for  nourishing  the  body.  Davies. 

3.  To  boil  in  water,  for  extracting  the  principles  or 
virtues  of  a  substance.  Bacon. 

4.  To  boil  up  to  a  consistence ;  to  invigorate.  Shak. 

[  Thii  verb  is  little  used,  and,  in  its  last  sense,  is  hard- 
ly vroper.] 

DECOCT'ED,  pp.    Prepared  by  boiling. 

DE-CO€T'I-BLE,o.    That  may  be  boiled  or  digested. 

DE-OOO'TION,  (de-kok'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  decoction  ;  It. 
decoiione.     See  DecocT.] 

1.  The  act  of  boiling  a  substance  in  water,  for  ex- 
tracting its  virtues. 

2.  The  liquor  in  which  a  substance  has  been  boiled  ; 
water  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  any  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  boiled  in  it;  as,  a  weak  or 
a  strons  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark. 

DE-COCT'IVE,  a.    That  may  be  easily  decocted. 

DE-eOeT' tTRE,  n.    A  substance  drawn  by  decoction. 

DE-eOL'LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dccollo.] 

To  behead.  Burke. 

DE-COL'LA-TED,  pp.    Beheaded. 

DE-COL'LA-TING,  ppr.     Beheading. 

DE-€OL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  decollatio,  from  deeollo,  to 
behead  ;  dc  and  collum,  the  neck.] 

The  act  of  beheading;  the  act  of  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  an  animal,  and  severing  the  head  from  the 
body.  It  is  especially  used  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  of  a  paintintr  which  represents  his  beheading. 

DE-€0L'OR,  (-kui'lur,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  color  ;  to 
bleach.  Ure. 

DE-COL'OR-ANT,  n.  A  substance  which  remo/es 
color,  or  bleaches. 

DE-eOL-0-RA'TION,  (-kul-lur-a'shun,)  n.  [L.  de- 
coloratio.] 

The  removal  or  absence  of  color.  Ferrand. 

DE-COL'OR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Depriving  of  color. 

DE-COL'OR-IZE,  i>.  t.    To  deprive  of  color. 

De'OOM-PLEX,  a.  [de  and  complex.]  Compounded 
of  complex  ideas.  Qrecrory.     Locke. 

DE-COM-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Decompose.]  That 
may  be  decomposed  ;  capable  of  being  resolved  into 
its  constituent  .dements.  Davy. 

DE-COM-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  decomposer  ;  de  and  com- 
poser, to  compose,  from  L.  compono,  compositus.] 

To  separate  the  constituent  parts  of  a  body  or  sub- 
stance ;  to  disunite  elementary  particles  combined 
by  affinity  or  chemical  attraction  ;  to  resolve  into 
original  elements. 

DE-€OM-PoS'A'D,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  or  resolved  into 
the  constituent  parts. 

DE-COM-POS'ING,  ppr.  Separating  into  constituent 
parts. 

DE-GOM-POS'ITE,  (de-kom-poz'it,)  a.  [L.  de  and 
compositus.     See  Compose.] 

Compounded  a  second  time  ;  compounded  with 
things  already  composite.  Bacon. 

DE-eOM-PO-SI"TION,  «.  Analysis  ;  the  art  of  sep- 
arating the  constituent  parts  of  a  compound  body  or 
substance.  Decomposition  differs  from  mechanical 
division,  as  the  latter  effects  no  change  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the  parts  decom- 
posed have  properties  very  different  from  those  of 
the  substance  itself. 

2.  A  second  composition.  [In  this  sense,  not  now 
used.]  Boyle. 

Decomposition  of  forces  ;  the  same  as  resolution  of 
forces;  which  see. 

DE-eO."tI-POLrND',u.t.  [de  and  compound.]  To  com- 
pound a  second  ;   to  compound   or  mix   with   that 
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which  is  already  compound  ;  to  form  by  a  second 
composition.  Boyle.    Locke.     Newton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  simple  parts  by  mechanical  di- 
vision :  to  decompose.     [Little  used,  or  not  at  all.] 

DE-COM-POUN1V,  a.  *  Compound  of  tilings  or  words 
alreadv  compounded  ;  compounded  a  second  time. 

Boyle. 
*2.  A  decompound  leaf,  in  botany,  is  when  the  pri- 
mary petiole  is  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a  com- 
pound leaf.  A  decompound  flower,  is  formed  of  com- 
pound flowers,  or  containing,  within  a  common 
calyx,  smaller  calyxes,  common  to  several  flowers. 

Martyn. 

DE-COM-POUND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  decom- 
pounded. 

DE-COM-POUND'ED,  pp.  Compounded  a  second 
time  ;  composed  of  things  already  compounded. 

DE-COM-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Compounding  a  second 
time. 

DEC'O-RA-MENT,  re.     Ornament.     [JVot  used.} 

DECO-RaTE,  v.  t.t  [L.  decora,  from  discus,  decor, 
comeliness,  grace.     See  Decency.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  beautify  ;  to  embellish  ;  used  of 
external  ornaments  or  apparel ;  as,  to  decorate  the 
person  ;  to  decorate  an  edifice  ;  to  decorate  a  lawn 
with  flowers. 

2.  To  adorn  with  internal  grace  or  beauty  ;  to  ren- 
der lovely  ;  as,  to  decorate  the  mind  with  virtue. 

3.  To  adorn  or  beautify  with  any  tiling  agreeable  ; 
to  embellish  ;  as,  to  decorate  a  hero  with  honors,  or  a 
lady  with  accomplishments. 

DEC'O-RA-TED,    pp.    or  a.      Adorned  ;    beautified  ; 

embellished. 
DEC'O-RA-TING,    ppr.        Adorning  ;    embellishing  ; 

rendering   beautiful   to   the    eye,   or    lovely  to   the 

mind. 
DEeO-RA'TION,    n.      Ornament  ;    embellishment  ; 

any  thing  added  which  renders  more  agreeable  to  the 

eye  or  to  the  intellectual  view. 

2.  In  architecture,  any  thing  which  adorns  and 
enriches  an  edifice,  as  vases,  paintings,  figures, 
festoons,  &c. 

3.  In  theaters,  the  scenes,  which  are  changed  as 
occasion  requires. 

DEC'O-RA-Tl  VE,  a.    Adorning  ;  suited  to  embellish. 

DEC'O-RA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  deco- 
rative. 

REC'O  RA-TOR,  n.     One  who  adorns  or  embellishes. 

DE-€o'ROUS  orDECO-ROUS,  a.  [L.  decorus.  See 
Decency.]  Decent;  suitable  to  a  character,  or- to 
the  time,  place,  and  occasion  ;  becoming ;  proper  ; 
befitting  ;  as,  a  decorous  speech ;  decorous  behavior ; 
a  decorous  dress  for  a  judge. 

DF-€o'ROUS-LY  or  DEC'O-ROUS-LY,  adv.  In  a 
becoming  manner. 

DE  Co'RO'US-NESS  or  DEG'O-ROUS-NESS,  n.  De- 
cency or  propriety  of  behavior. 

DE  COR'TI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  decortico  ;  de  and  cortex, 
balk.] 

To  strip  off  barK  ;  to  peel ;  to  husk  ;  to  take  off 
the  exterior  coat ;    as,   to  decorticate  barley. 

Jirbuthnot. 

DE-COR'TI-CA-TED,  pp.  Stripped  of  bark  ;  peeled  ; 
husked. 

DE-€OR'TI-eA-TING,pp?-.  Stripping  off  bark  or  the 
external  coat ;  peeling. 

DE-COR-TI-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off 
bark  or  husk. 

DE-CO'RUM,  n.t  [L-  from  deceo,  to  become.  See  De- 
cency.] 

1.  Propriety  of  speech  or  behavior ;  grace  arising 
from  suitableness  of  -speech  and  behavior)  to  one's 
own  character,  and  to  the  characters  present,  or  to 
the  plai  e  and  occasion  ;  seemliness ;  decency  ;  op- 
posed to  rudeness,  licentiousness,  or  levity.  To 
speak  and  behave  with  decorum  is  essential  to  good 
breeding. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  suitableness  of  a  building, 
and  of  its  parts  and  ornaments,  to  its  place  and 
uses. 

DE-COY',  v.  t.t  [I>.  Itooi,  a  cabin,  berth,  bed,  fold, 
cage,  decoy  ;  kooijen,  to  lie,  to  bed.] 

To  lead  or  lure  by  artifice  into  a  snare,  with  a 
view  to  catch ;  to  draw  into  any  situation  to  be 
taken  by  a  foe ;  to  entrap  by  any  means  which  de- 
ceive. The  fowler  decoys  ducks  into  a  net.  Troops 
may  be  decoyed  into  an  ambush.  One  ship  decoys 
another  within  reach  of  her  shot. 

DE-COY',  n.  Any  thing  intended  to  lead  into  a  snare  ; 
any  lure  or  allurement  that  deceives  and  misleads 
into  evil,  danger,  or  the  power  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  place  for  catching  wild  fuwls. 

DE-eOY'-DUCK,  n.  A  duck  employed  to  draw  oth- 
ers into  a  net  or  situation  to  be  taken. 

DE-€OY'£D,  pp.  Lured  or  drawn  into  a  snare  or  net ; 
allured  into  danger  by  deception. 

DE-COY'ING,  ppr.  Luring  into  a  snare  or  net  by  de- 
ception ;  leading  into  evil  or  danger. 

DE-CO  Y'-M  AN",  ?i.  A  man  employed  in  decoying  and 
catching  fowls. 

I)E-€ReASE',    v.  i.      [L.  decrcsco;   de  and  cresco,  to 
grow  ;  Fr.  decroitrc  ;  It.  dccresccre  ;  Sp.  decrecer  ;  Arm. 
digrisgi.     See  Grow.] 
To  become  less ;  to  be  diminished  gradually,  in  ex- 
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tent,  bulk,  quantity,  or  amount,  or  in  strength,  qual- 
ity, or  excellence  ;  as,  the  days  decrease  in  length  from 
June  to  December. 

He  must  increase,  but  1  must  decrease.  —  John  iii. 

DE-€R2ASE',  v.  t.t  To  lessen;  to  make  smaller  in 
dimensions,  amount,  quality,  or  excellence,  &c. ;  to 
diminish  gradually  or  by  small  deductions ;  as,  ex- 
travagance decreases  the  means  of  charity  ;  every 
payment  decreases  a  debt  ;  intemperance  decreases 
the  strength  and  powers  of  life. 

DE-CREASE',  n.    A  becoming  less  ;  gradual  diminu- 

*  tion  ;  decay  ;  as,  a  decrease  of  revenue  ;  a  decrease  of 
strength. 

2.  The  wane  of  the  moon;  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  visible  face  of  the  moon  from  the  full 
to  the  change. 

DE-€ReAS'.ED,  pp.    Lessened;  diminished. 

DE-CllEAS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Becoming  less ;  diminish- 
ing; waning. 

DE-CRilAS'ING-LY,  adv.    By  diminishing. 

DE-CREE',  7i.f  [L.  decretum,  from  decerno,  to  judge  ;  de 
and  cerno,  to  judge,  to  divide  ;  Fr.  decret;  It.  and  Sp. 
decrcto.] 

1.  Judicial  decision,  or  determination  of  a  litigated 
cause  ;  as,  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
decision  of  a  court  of  equity  is  called  a  decree  ;  that 
of  a  court  of  law,  a  judgment. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  a  determination  or  judgment  of 
the  emperor  on  a  suit  between  parties.  Encyc. 

3.  An  edict  or  law  made  by  a  council  for  regula- 
ting any  business  within  their  jurisdiction;  as,  the 
decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils.  Encyc. 

4.  In  general,  an  order,  edict,  or  law,  made  by  a 
superior,  as  a  rule  to  govern  inferiors. 

,  that  all  the  work! 

5.  Established  law,  or  rule. 

He  made  a  decree  for  the  rain. — Job  xxviii. 

6.  In  theology,  predetermined  purpose  of  God  ;  the 
purpose  or  determination  of  an  immutable  Being, 
whose  plan  of  operations  is,  like  himself,.unchange- 
able. 

DE-CREE',  v.  t.  To  determine  judicially  ;  to  resolve 
by  sentence ;  as,  the  court  decreed  that  the  property 
should  be  restored  ;  or,  they  decreed  a  restoration  of 
the  property. 

2.  To  determine  or  resolve  legislatively  ;  to  fix  or 
appoint ;  to  set  or  constitute  by  edict  or  in  purpose. 

Thou  shah  decree  a  thing,  and  it  ahall  be  established.  —  Job 

Let   us   not  be   solicitous  to  know  what  (jod  has  decreed  con- 
cerning us.  Anon. 

DE-CREED',  pp.  Determined  judicially ;  resolved; 
appointed  ;  established  in  purpose. 

DE-€REE'ING,  ppr.  Determining ;  resolving ;  ap- 
pointing; ordering. 

DEG'RE-MENT,  n.  [L.  decremcnlum,  from  decresco. 
See  Decrease.] 

1.  Decrease  ;  waste ;  the  state  of  becoming  gradu- 
ally less. 

Rocks  and  mountains  suffer  a  continual  decrement. 

Woodward. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or 
waste  ;   opposed  to  increment. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  crystalography,  a  successive  diminution  of  the 
lamens  of  molecules,  applied  to  the  faces  of  the  prim- 
itive form,  by  which  the  secondary  forms  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced.  Haiiy. 

DE-CREP'IT,  a.  [L.  decrepitus,  from  de  and  enspo,  to 
break.] 

Broken  down  with  age ;  wasted  or  worn  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age  ;  being  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
cay ;  weakened  by  age.  Milton.    Pope. 

This  word  is  sometimes  erroneously  written  and 
pronounced  Decrepid. 

DE-CREP'I-TaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  decrepo,  to  break  or  burst, 
to  crackle  ;  de  and  crqio.] 

To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat,  with  a  contin- 
ual bursting  or  crackling  of  the  substance  ;  as,  to  de- 
crepitate salt. 

DE-eREP'I-TATE,  v.  i.  To  crackle,  as  salts  when 
roasting. 

DE-€REP'I-Ta-TED,  pp.  Roasted  with  a  crackling 
noise. 

DE-CREP'I-Ta-TING, ppr.  Crackling;  roasting  with 
a  crackling  noise  ;  suddenly  bursting  when  exposed 
to  heat. 

DE-CREP-I-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  roasting  with  a 
continual  crackling  ;  or  the  separation  of  parts  with 
a  crackling  noise,  occasioned  by  heat. 

DE-€REP'IT-NESS,  (  n.    [See  Decrepit.]     The  brc- 

DE-OREP'IT-UDE,  j  ken,  crazy  state  of  the  body, 
produced  bv  decay  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 

DE-CRES'CENT,  a.     [L.  decrescens.    See  Decrease.] 
Decreasing  ;  becoming  less  by  gradual  diminution  ; 
as,  a  decrescent  moon. 

DE-CRE'TAL,  a.  [See  Decree.]  Appertaining  to  a 
decree  ;  containing  a  decree  ;  as,  a  decretal  epistle. 

DE-CRe'TAL,  re.     An  authoritative  order  or  decree. 
2.  A  letter  of  the  pope,  determining  some  point  or 
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question  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  decretals  form  the 
second  part  of  tiie  canon  law.  Encyc. 

3.  A  collection  of  the  pope's  decrees.        Howell. 
DE-CRE'TION,   fde-kre'shun,)   n.     [See  Decrease.] 

A  decreasing.     [JVot  used.]  Pearson. 

DE-CRe'TIST,  71.    One  who  studies  or  professes  the 

knowledge  of  the  decretals. 
DE-CRE'TIVE,  a.    Having  the  force  of  a  decree. 

Rich.  Diet. 
DEC'RE-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  definitive  manner. 

Ooodman. 
DE€'RE-TO-RY,  a.    Judicial ;  definitive ;  established 
by  a  decree. 

The  decretory  rigors  of  a  condemning  sentence.  South. 

2.  Critical;  determining;  in  which  tliere  is  some 
definitive  event ;  as,  critical  or  decretory  days.  Brown. 

DE-CREW,  v.  i.     To  decrease.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DE-CRI'AL,   71.      [See  Decry.]      A  crying  down;  a 
clamorous  censnre  ;  condemnation  by  censure. 

DE-CRI'£D,  (de-krlde',)  pp.    Cried  down  ;  discredit- 
ed ;  brought  into  disrepute. 

DE-CRI'ER,  7i.    One  who  decries  or  clamorously  cen- 
sures. 

[It  would  be  better  to  write  Decryal,  Decryed, 
Decry-er.] 

DE-CROWN',  v.  t.    [de  and  crown.]    To  deprive  of  a 
crown.     [Little  used.]  Overbury. 

DE-CRUST-a'TION,  re.  The  removal  of  a  crust  from. 

DE-CRY',  v.  tt  [Fr.  deericr ;  de  and  crier,  to  cry.] 

1.  To  cry  down  ;  to  censure  as  faulty,  mean,  or 
worthless  ;  to  clamor  against ;  to  discredit  by  finding 
fault ;  as,  to  decry  a  poem. 

2.  To  cry  down,  as  improper  or  unnecessary ;  to 
rail  or  clamor  against ;  to  bring  into  disrepute  ;  as, 
to  decry  the  measures  of  administration. 

DE-CR Y'lNG,  ppr.    Crying  down. 
DEC-Q-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  decumbo.] 

The  act  of  lying  down.  Evelyn. 

DE-CUM'BENCE,    In.     [L.  decumbens.  from  decumbo, 
DE-eUM'BEN-CY,  \      to  lie  down  ;  de  and  cumbo,  to 
lie  down.] 
The  act  of  lying  down;  the  posture  of  lying  down. 

Brown. 
DE-CUM'BENT,   a.     In  botany,  declined,  or  bending 
down  ;  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  bending  down 
to  the  lower  side  ;  as,  a  decumbent  flower.    Martyn. 
DE-CUM'BENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  decumbent  posture. 
DE-CUil'BI-TLJRE,   re.    The  time  at  which  a  person 
takes  to  his  bed  in  a  disease. 

2.  In  astrology,  the   scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens, by  which  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
are  discovered. 
DECIJ-PLE,  (dek'yu-pl,)   a.     [L.  decuplus;  Gr.  6exa- 
ttAotjj,  from  deKa,  ten.] 
Tenfold  ;  containing  ten  times  as  many. 
DECU-PLE,  re.    A  number  ten  times  repeated. 
DEC'U-PLE,  v.  t.    To  make  tenfold. 
DEC'U-PL-ED,  ppr.     Made  tenfold.  Coleridge. 

DH-CU'RI-ON,   re.     [L.  decurio,  from  decern,  Gr.  dtKa, 
ten.] 

An  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  commanded  a 
decuria,  or  ten  soldiers,  which  was  a  third  part  of  the 
turma,  and  a  thirtieth  of  the  legion  of  cavalry. 

Encyc.     Temple. 
DE-Cu'RI-ON-ATE,  re.    The  state  or  office  of  a  decu- 

rion. 
DE-CUR'RENT,  a.*[L.  decurrens,  from  decurro,  to  run 
down  ;  de  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Extending  downward.  A  decurrcnt  leaf,  is  a  ses- 
sile leaf,  having  its  base  extending  downward  along 
the  stem.  Lindley. 

DE-CUR'RENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  decurrent  manner. 
DE-€UR'SION,  re.     [L.  decursio,  from  decurro ;  de  and 
curro,  to  run.] 
The  act  of  running  down,  as  a  stream.        Hale. 
DE-CUR'SIVE,  a.     Running  down. 

Decursively  pinnate  ;   in  botany,  applied  to  a  leaf 

having  the  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running  along  the 

DE-CURT',  v.  t.     [L.  decurto.]  [petiole. 

To  shorten  by  cutting  off.     [JVot  in  use] 
DE-CURT-A'TION,    re.      [L.  decurto,  to  shorten  ;  de 
and  curto.] 
The  act  of  shortening  or  cutting  short. 
DEC'li-RY,  re.    [L.  decuria,  from  decern,  Gr.  fen,  ten.] 

A  set  of  ten  men  under  an  officer  called  decurio. 
DE-CUS'SATE,  v.  t.    [L.  decusso,  to  cut  or  strike 
across.] 

In  general,  to  intersect ;  to  cross,  as  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves  in  the  body  ;  usually,  to  intersect  at  acute  an- 
gles, or  in  the  form  of  an  X.  Brown.  Encyc. 
DE-CUS'SATE,  la.  Crossed ;  intersected.  In  bot- 
DE-GUS'SA-TED,  )  any,  decussated  leaves  and 
branches,  are  such  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alter- 
nately cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  a  reg- 
ular manner.  Martyn.     Lee. 

In  rhetoric,  a  decussated  period  is  one  that  consists 
of  two  rising  and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in 
alternate  opposition  to  each  other.  For  example, 
"  If  impudence  could  effect  as  much  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  insolence  sometimes  does  in  the  country, 
Carina  would  now  yield  to  the  impudence  of 
Ebutius,  as  he  then  yielded  to  his  insolent  assault." 
John  Q.  .9dams,  Lect. 
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DE-CUS'SaTE-LY,  ado.    In  a  decussate  manner. 

DE-CUS'Sa-TING,  ppr.  Crossing  ;  intersecting  at 
acute  angles. 

DE-GUS-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  crossing;  tlie  cross- 
ing of  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  which  meet  in  a 
point,  and  then  proceed  and  diverge.  Hutton. 

2.  A  crossing  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

DE-CUS'SA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Crosswise ;  in  the  form 
of  an  X.  Brown. 

DE-Da'LI-AN,  a.     See  D.edalian. 

DED'A-LOUS,  a.     See  Djedalous. 

DE-DECORATE,  v.  I.     [L.  dedccoro.] 
To  disgrace.     [JV.it  used.] 

DE-DEC-O-Ra'TION,  re.     A  disgracing.     [JVot  used.] 

DE-DEC'O-ROUS,  a.     Disgraceful ;  unbecoming. 

DE  DEN-TI"TION,  (-den-tish'un,)  n'.  [de  and  denti- 
tion.]    The  shedding  of  teeth.  Brown. 

DED'l-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dalko  ;  de  and  dico,  diuare,  to 
vow,  promise,  devote,  dedicate.  See  Class  Dg,  No. 
12,  15,  45.  The  sense  is,  to  send,  to  throw  ;  hence, 
to  set,  to  appoint.] 

1.  To  set  apart  and  consecrate  to  a  divine  Being, 
or  to  a  sacred  purpose  ;  to  devote  to  a  sacred  use,  by 
a  solemn  act,  or  by  religious  ceremonies  ;  as,  to  dedi- 
cate vessels,  treasures,  a  temple,  an  altar,  or  a  church, 
to  God  or  to  a  religious  use, 

Vessels  of  silver,  of  gold,  ami  of  brass,  which  King  David  did 
dedicate  lo  ihe  Lord.  —  2  Sam.  viii. 

2.  To  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  pur- 
pose ;  to  give  wholly  or  chiefly  to.  The  ministers  of 
the  gospel  dedicate  themselves,  their  time,  and  then- 
studies,  to  the  service  of  Christ.  A  soldier  dedicates 
himself  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

3  To  inscribe  or  address  to  a  patron  ;  as,  to  dedi- 
cate a  book. 

DED'I-CATE,  a.   Consecrated  ;  devoted  ;  appropriated. 

Skalc. 

DEDT-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.tDevoted  to  a  divine  Being,  or 
to  a  sacred  use  ;  consecrated  ;  appropriated  ;  given 
wholly  to. 

DED-1-eA-TEE',  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  dedica- 
ted. Ed.  Kco. 

DED'I-C A-TING,  ppr.  Devoting  to  a  divine  Being,  or 
to  a'  sacred  purpose ;  consecrating  ;  appropriating ; 
giving  wholly  to. 

DED-l-CA'TlON,  re.  The  act  of  consecrating  to  a 
divine  Being,  or  to  a  sacred  use,  often  with  religious 
solemnities  ;  solemn  appropriation  ;  as,  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  giving  to. 

3.  An  address  to  a  patron,  prefixed  to  a  book,  tes- 
tifying respect,  and  recommending  the  work  to  his 
protection  and  favor.  Pope. 

DED'I-Ca-TOR,  n.  One  who  dedicates  ;  one  who 
inscribes  a  book  to  the  favor  of  a  patron.         Pope. 

DED'I-CA-TORY,  a.  Composing  a  dedication;  as, 
an  epistle  dedicatory. 

DEO'I-MUS,n.  [L.]  A  writ  to  commission  private 
persons  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a  judge,  as  to  ex- 
amine a  witness,  &c.  Bouvier. 

DE-DI"TION,  (de-dish'un,)  n.     [L.  deditio,  from  dedo, 
to  yield.] 
The  act  of  yielding  anv  thing;  surrendry.    Hale. 

DED'O-LENT,  a.     [L.  dedoleo.] 

Feeling  no  compunction.     [Not  used.] 

DE-DOCE',  i>.  t.  [L.  deduco  ;  de  and  duco,  to  lead, 
bring,  or  draw.  The  L.  duco  is  the  Sax.  tcogan,  teon, 
Eng.  to  tug,  to  tow,  G.  ziehen;  hence  L.  dux,  Eng. 
duke.  (See  Duke.)  Class  Dg,  No.  5,  12,  15,  37, 
62,  64.] 

1.  To  draw  from  ;  to  bring  from. 


O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  (lire  nation  in  its  early  times  ? 


Pope. 


2.  To  draw  from,  in  reasoning  ;  to  gather  a  truth, 
opinion,  or  proposition,  from  premises  ;  to  infer  some- 
thing from  what  precedes. 

Reasoning  is   nothing   but  the  faculty   of  deducing   unknown 
truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

3.  To  deduct.     [JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  transplant.     [JVot  in  use.]  Selden. 
DE-DOCED,  (de-duste',);>p.     Drawn  from  ;  inferred  ; 

as  a  consequence  from  principles  or  premises. 

DE-l)UCE'MENT,  n.  The  thing  drawn  from  or  de- 
duced ;  inference ;  that  which  is  collected  from 
premises.  Dryden. 

DE-!)uC'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deduced  ;  inferable  ; 
collectible  by  reason  from  premises  ;  consequential. 

The  properties  of  a  triangle  are  deducible  from  the  complex  idea 
of  thive  lines  including  a  space.  Locke. 

DE-IJUC'ING,  ppr.     Drawing   from;    inferring;    col- 
lecting from  principles  or  facts  already  established  or 
known. 
DE-iifj'ClVE,  a.    Performing  the  act  of  deduction. 

[Little  used.] 
DE-DUGT',  v.  t.    [L.  deduco,  deductnm.     See  Deduce.] 
To  take  from  ;  to  subtract ;  to  separate  or  remove, 
in  numbering,  estimating,  or  calculating.    Thus  we 
say,  from  the  stun  of  two  numbers  deduct  the  lesser 
number  ;    from  the  amount  of   profits    deduct    the 
charges  of  freight. 
.    [)E-DUeT'ED,pp.     Taken  from  ;  subtracted. 
1    l>E-DUeT'ING,/u>r.     Taking  from  ;  subtracting. 
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DE-DUC'TION,  (de-duk'shun,)  ».t  [L.  deduclio.] 

1.  The  act  of  deducting. 

2.  That  which  i.s  deducted  ;  sum  or  amount  taken 
from  another;  defalcation;  abatement;  as,  this  sum 
is  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  rent 

3.  That  which  is  drawn  from  premises  ;  fact, 
opinion,  or  hypothesis,  collected  from  principles  or 
facts  stated,  or  established  data;  inference;  conse- 
quence drawn  ;  conclusion ;  as,  this  opinion  is  a  fair 
deduction  from  the  principles  you  have  advanced. 

DE-DUCT'IVE,  a.  Deducible  ;  that  is  or  may  be  de- 
duced from  premises. 

All  knowledge  is  deductive.  Glanville. 

DE-DUGT'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  regular  deduction ;  by 
way  of  inference  ;  by  consequence.  Brown. 

DEED,  n.  [Sax.  dad :  D.  daad  ;  G.  that :  Dan.  daad  ; 
the  participle  of  Sax.  don,  Goth,  tauyan,  G.  tliun,  D. 
doen,  to  do  ;  probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  That  which  is  done,  acted,  or  eflected ;  an  act ; 
a  fact  ;  a  word  of  extensive  application,  including 
whatever  is  done,  good  or  bad,  great  or  small. 

And  Joseph  said  Lo  them,  What  deed  is  this  wltich  ye  have  done  ? 

—  Gen.  xliv. 
We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.  —  Luke  xxv. 

2.  Exploit;  achievement;  illustrious  act. 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.  Drydsn. 

3.  Power  of  action  ;  agency. 

With  will  and  deed  created  free.  Milton. 

4.  A  writing  containing  some  contract  or  agree- 
ment, and  the  evidence  of  its  execution  ;  particular- 
ly, an  instrument  on  paper  or  parchment,  conveying 
real  estate  to  a  purchaser  or  donee.  This  instrument 
must  be  executed,  and  the  execution  attested,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Indeed  ;  in  fact ;  in  reality.  These  words  are  united, 
and  called  an  adverb.  But  sometimes  they  are  sep- 
arated by  very,  in  very  deed;  a  more  einphatical  ex- 
pression.    Ex.  ix. 

DEED,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed  ;  a  popular 
use  of  lite  word  in  America;  as,  he  deeded  all  his  estate 
to  his  eldest  son. 

DEED'-A-CHIeV-ING,  a.  That  accomplishes  great 
deeds. 

DEED'LESS,  a.  Inactive;  not  performing  or  having 
performed  deeds  or  exploits.  Pope. 

DEED'-PoLL,  n.  A  deed  not  indented,  that  is,  shaved 
or  even,  made  by  one  party  only.  Bluckstone. 

DEED'Y,  a.     Industrious  ;  active. 

DEEM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  deman  ,*  D.  doemen  ;  Sw.  doma  ; 
Dan.  db'mmer ,  whence  doom.  Russ.dumayu,  to  think, 
reflect,  reckon,  believe  ;  dumu,  a  thought  or  idea,  a 
privy  council ;  dumnoi,  a  privy  counselor.  See  Class 
Dm,  No.  5,  3fi,  39,  and  Class  Sin,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  think  ;  to  judge  ;  to  be  of  opinion  ;  to  con- 
clude on  consideration  ;  as,  he  deems  it  prudent  to  be 
silent. 


For  never  can  I  deem  hint  ^ess  than  god. 

The  shipmeu  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  I 


Dryden. 
country.  - 


2.  To  estimate.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DEEM,  n.     Opinion  ;   judgment;    surmise.     [Obs.] 
DEEM,  v  i.     To  judge  ;  to  think  ;  to  estimate. 
DEEM' ED,  pp.      Thought;   judged;   supposed. 
DEEM'ING,  ppr.     Thinking  ;  judging;  believing. 
DEEM'STER,  n.     [deem  and  stcr.     See  Steer.] 
A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Jersey. 

Johnson. 
DEEP,  a.      [Sax.  deop,  dypa;    D.  diep  ;   G.  tie/ ;  Sw. 
diup  ,  Dan.  dyb.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  dip  and  dive, 
whose  radical  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  plunge,     du.  W. 
dwvyn.] 

1.  Extending  or  being  far  below  the  surface  ;  de- 
scending far  downward  ;  profound  ;  opposed  to  shal- 
low ;  as,  deep  water;  a  deep  pit  or  well. 

2.  Low  in  situation;  being  or  descending  far  be- 
low the  adjacent  land  ;  as,  a  deep  valley. 

3.  Entering  far ;  piercing  a  great  way.  A  tree 
in  a  good  soil  takes  deep  root.  A  spear  struck  deep 
into  the  flesh. 

4.  Far  from  the  outer  part ;  secreted. 

A  spider  dee])  ambushed  in  her  den.  Dryden. 

So  deep,  when  applied  to  soldiers  drawn  up  in  rank 
and  file,  means  distance  from  the  front;  as,  drawn 
up  three  deep. 

5.  Not  superficial  or  obvious  ;  hidden  ;  secret. 
He  discovered!  deep  things  out  of  darkness.  —  Job  xii. 

6.  Remote  from  comprehension. 

O  Lord,  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  —  Ps.  xcii. 

7.  Sagacious  ;  penetrating  ;  having  the  power  to 
enter  far  into  a  subject ;  as,  a  man  of  deep  thought ; 
a  deep  divine. 

8.  Artful  ;  contriving  ;  concealing  artifice  ;  insid- 
ious ;  designing ;  as,  a  friend,  deep,  hollow,  treach- 
erous. 

9.  Grave  in  sound  ;  low ;  as,  the  deep  tones  of  an 
organ. 

10.  Very  still ;  solemn  ;  profound  ;  as,  deep  silence. 

11.  Thick  ;  black;  not  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
sight. 

Now  deeper  darkness  brooded  on  the  ground.  Hoolc. 
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12.  Still  ;  sound  ;  not  easily  broken  or  disturbed. 
The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam.  —  Gert.  ii. 

13.  Depressed  ;  sunk  low,  metaphorically ;  as,  deep 
poverty. 

14.  Dark ;  interse ;  strongly  colored ;  as,  a  deep 
brown  ;  a  deep  crimson  ;  a  deep  blue 

15.  Unknown;  unintelligible. 

A  people  of  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  perceive.  — Is.  xxxiii. 

16.  Heartfelt ;  penetrating ;  affecting ;  as,  a  deep 
sense  of  guilt. 

17.  Intricate  ;  not  easily  understood  or  unraveled ; 
as,  a  deep  plot  or  intrigue. 

This  word  often  qualifies  a  verb,  like  an  adverb. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

DEEP,  n.    The  sea ;  the  abyss  of  waters  ;  the  ocean. 
He  makelh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot.  —  Job  xli. 

2.  A  lake  ;  a  great  collection  of  water. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets.  —  Luke  v. 

3.  That  which  is  profound ;  not  easily  fathomed,  or 
incomprehensible. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.  —  Ps.  xxxvl. 

4.  The  most  still  or  solemn  part ;  the  midst ;  as,  in 
deep  of  night.  Sliak.     Philips. 

DEEP'-DRAW-ING,  a.    Sinking  deep  into  the  water. 

Shak. 
DEEP'-DRAWN,  a.    Drawn  from  a  depth. 
DEEP'£N,'('dee'pii,)  v.  t.    To  make  deep  or  deeper; 

to  sink  lower ;  as,  to  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river  or 

harbor  ;  to  deepen  a  well. 

2.  To  make  dark  or  darker ;  to  make  more  thick 
or  gloomy ;  as,  to  deepen  the  shades  of  night ;  to 
deepen  gloom. 

3.  To  give  a  darker  hue,  or  a  stronger  color ;  as,  to 
deepen  a  color;  to  deepen  a  red,  blue,  or  crimson 
color. 

4.  To  make  more  poignant  or  absorbing ;  as,  to 
deepen  grief  or  sorrow. 

5.  To  make  more  frightful ;  as,  to  deepen  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene. 

6.  To  make  more  sad  or  gloomy ;  as,  to  deepen  the 
murmurs  of  the  flood. 

7.  To  make  more  grave ;  as,  to  deepen  the  tones  of 
an  organ. 

DEEP'iL'N,  u.  i.    To  become  more  deep ;  as,  the  water 

deepens  at  every  cast  of  the  lead. 
DERI" .EN-ED,  (deep'nd,)  pp.     Made  more  deep. 
DEEP'£.V-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sinking  lower;  making 

more  deep  ;  growing  deeper. 
DEEP'ER,  a.  comp.     More  deep. 
DEEP'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  deep. 
DEEP'-LaID,  a.    Laid   deep;  formed  with   cunning 

and  sagacity. 
DEEP'LY,  ado.     At  or  to  a  great  depth  ;  far  below  the 

surface ;  as,  a  passion  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature ; 

precepts  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart. 

2.  Profoundly  ;  thoroughly  ;  as,  deeply  skilled  in 
ethics  or  anatomy. 

3.  To  or  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  ; 
with  great  sorrow  ;  most  feelingly. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  —  Mark  viii. 

He  was  deep'y  anected  at  the  sight.  Anon. 

4.  To  a  great  degree  ;  as,  he  has  deeply  offended. 

They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves.  —  Hos.  ix. 

5.  With  a  dark  hue,  or  strong  color;  as,  a  deeply- 
red  liquor:  deeply  colored. 

6.  Gravely  ;  as,  a  deeply-lone.A  instrument. 

7.  With  profound  skill ;  with  art  or  intricacy  ;  as, 
a  decply-\d.\t\  plot  or  intrigue. 

This  word  can  not  easily  be  defined  in  all  its  va- 
rious applications.     In  general,  it  gives  emphasis  or 
intensity  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies. 
DEEP'-M"OUTH-£D,  a.     Having  a  hoarse,  loud,  hol- 
low voice  ;  as,  a  deep-mouthed,  dog.  Shak. 
DEEP'-MOS-ING,  a.    Contemplative ;  thinking  closely 

or  profoundly.  Pope. 

DEEP'NESS,  n.  Depth;  remoteness  from  the  surface 
in  a  descending  line  ;  interior  distance  from  the  sur- 
face ;  profundity. 

And  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness 
of  earth.—  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  Craft;  insidiousness.     [UnusitnL] 

DEEP'-READ,  (-red,)  a.  Having  fully  read  ;  pro- 
foundly versed.  L'EstratigB. 

DEEP'-RE-VOLV'ING,  a.  Profoundly  revolving  or 
meditating.  Shak. 

DEEP'-S€XR-R.ED,  (-sk'ird,)  a.     Having  deep  scars. 

DEEP'-SEAT-ED,  a.     Seated  deeply. 

DEEP'-SOUND-ING,  a.     Having  a  low  sound. 

DEEP'-THINK  ING,  a.     Thinking  profoundly. 

DEEP'-THRoAT-ED,  a.  Having  a  deep  throat  or 
voice.  Milton. 

DEEP'-T5N-£D,  a.  Having  a  very  low  or  grave 
tone. 

DEEP'-VAULT-ED,  a.  Formed  like  a  deep  vault  or 
arch.  Milton. 

DEEP'- WAIST-ED,  a.  Having  a  deep  waist,  as  a 
ship  when  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  are  raised 
from  four  to  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main 
deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEEP'-WoRN,  a.   Worn  to  a  great  depth.  Hopkinson. 
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DEES,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  [Sax.  deor ;  D.  dier;  G.  thier ; 
Sw.  diur  ,•  D<n.  (f(/r ;  Polish  zwiers;  Gr.  5r/p,  a  wild 
beast.  The  primary  sense  is  simply  roving,  wild, 
untamed  ;  hence,  a  wild  beast.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Cermis,  of  several  spe- 
cies, as  the  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  the 
rane  or  reindeer,  &c.  These  animals  are  wild,  and 
hunted  in  the  forest,  or  kept  in  parks.  Their  flesh, 
called  venison,  is  deemed  excellent  food. 

DEER'-NECK,  n.  In  horsemanship,  a  thin,  ill-formed 
neck.  Farm  Kucyc. 

DEER'-SKIN,  n.  The  skin  of  a  deer,  of  which  a 
very  supple  leather  is  made. 

DEER'STALK-ER,  (-stawk-er,)  n.  One  who  prac- 
tices deerstalking.  Booth. 

DEER'STALK-ING,  (-stawk-ing,)  n.  The  lying  in 
wait  to  shoot  deer,  or  pursuing  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  cover. 

DEER'STeAL-ER,  n.    One  who  steals  deer. 

DEER'STEAL-ING,  n.     The  act  or  crime  of  stealing 

DE'ESS,  ?i.     [Fr.  deesse.]  [deer. 

A  goddess.     [Not  in  «.«.]  Croft. 

DE-FACE',  v.  t.  [Arm.  difacza ;  de  and  L.  facio  ;  Fr. 
defaire,  to  undo  or  unmake.] 

1.  To  destroy  or  mar  the  face  or  surface  of  a  thing ; 
to  injure  the  superficies  or  beauty  ;  to  disfigure  ;  as, 
to  deface  a  monument ;  to  deface  an  edifice. 

2.  To  injure  any  thing  ;  to  destroy,  spoil,  or  mar; 
to  erase  or  obliterate  ;  as,  to  deface  letters  or  writing ; 
to  deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond  ;  to  deface  a  record. 

3.  To  injure  the  appearance  ;  to  disfigure. 
DE-FACED,  (de-faste',)  pp.  or  a.    Injured  on  the  sur- 
face ;  disfigured  ;  marred  ;  erased. 

DE-FACE'MENT,  n.  Injury  to  the  surface  or  beauty  ; 
rasure  ;  obliteration  ;  that  which  mars  beauty,  or  dis- 
figures. 

DE-FACER,  n.  He  or  that  which  defaces;  one  who 
injures,  mars,  or  disfigures. 

DE-FACING,  ppr.  Injuring  the  face  or  surface ;  mar- 
ring;  disfiguring;  erasing. 

DE-FAC'IiNG-LY,  ado.     In  a  defacing  manner. 

DE  FJiC'TO,  [L.]  Actually;  in,  fact ;  in  reality; 
existing ;  as,  a  king  de  facto,  distinguished  from  a 
king  dejnre,  or  by  right. 

DE-FAIL'ANCE,  n.  [Fr.  See  Fail.]  Failure;  mis- 
carriage.    [Obs.]  Taylor. 

DE-FAL'€ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  dcfalaucr;  It.  defalcare; 
Sp.  dcsfalcar  ;  Port,  dcsfalcar ;  from  L.  defalco ;  de  and 
falco,  from  falx,  a  sickle.] 

Literally,  to  cut  off;  hence,  to  take  away  or  deduct 
a  part ;  used  chiefly  of  money,  accounts,  rents,  in- 
come, &c. 

DE-FA  L'€A-TED,  pp.  Taken  away;  deducted,  as  a 
part. 

DE-FAL'€A-TING,  ppr  Deducting  from  a  money 
account,  rents,  &.C. 

DE-FAL-CA'TION,  n.  That  which  is  cut  off;  as, 
this  loss  is  a  defalcation  from  the  revenue. 

Literally,  a  cutting  off,  and  hence,  a  diminution, 
deficit,  or  withdraw  merit.     [In  recent  usage.] 

DE-FALK',  v.  t.     To  defalcate.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

DF.F-A-MA'TION,  n.  [See  Defame.]  The  uttering 
of  slanderous  words,  with  a  view  to  injure  another's 
reputation  ;  the  malicious  uttering  of  falsehood  re- 
specting another,  which  tends  to  destroy  or  impair 
his  good  name,  character,  or  occupation;  slander; 
calumny.  To  constitute  defamation,  in  law,  the 
words  must  be  false,  and  spoken  maliciously.  De- 
famatory words,  written  and  published,  are  called 
a  libel.  Blackstone. 

DE-FAM'A-TO-RY,  a.  Calumnious  ;  slanderous  ; 
containing  defamation ;  false  and  injurious  to  repu- 
tation ;  as,  defamatory  words  ;  defamatory  reports  or 
writings. 

DE-FAME'  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  diffamer ;  It.  diffamare;  Sp.  dis- 
famar ;  from  L.  diffamo  ;  de,  or  dis,  and/ffma,  fame.] 

1.  To  slander  ;  falsely  and  maliciously  to  utter 
words  respecting  another  which  tend  to  injure  his 
reputation  or  occupation ;  as  to  say,  a  judge  is  cor- 
rupt ;  a  man  is  perjured  ;  a  trader  is  a  knave. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  dishonor  by  false  reports  ; 
to  calumniate  ;  to  libel;  to  impair  reputation  by  acts 
or  words. 

Being  defamed,  we  entreat.  —  1  Cor.  iv. 

DE-FA  M'ED,  pp.  Slandered  ;  dishonored  or  injured 
by  evil  reports. 

DE-FAM'ER,  n.  A  slanderer ;  a  detractor ;  a  calum- 
niator. 

DE-FAM'ING,  ppr.  Slandering;  injuring  the  charac- 
ter by  false  reports. 

DE-FA  M'ING,  n.     Defamation  ;  slander.    Jeremiah. 

DE-FA  M'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  defaming  manner. 

DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  be  wearied.  [Not 
much  used.]  Olanvillc. 

DE-FAT'I-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  defatigo  ;  de  and  fatigo,  to 
tires    See  Fatigue.] 
To  weary  or  tire.     [LitUe  used.]  Herbert. 

DE-FAT-I-GA'TION,  n.     Weariness.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 

DE-FAULT',  n.     [Fr.  defaut,  for  default,  from  dcfaillir, 

to  fail ;  de  undfaillir,  to  fail.     See  Fail  and  Fault.] 

1.  A  failing,  or  failure  ;  an  omission  of  that  which 

ought  to  be  done  ;  neglect  to  do  what  duty  or  law 
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requires ;  as,  this  evil  has  happened  through  the 
governor's  default.  A  default,  or  fault,  may  be  a 
crime,  a  vice,  or  a  mere  defect,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  duty  omitted. 

2.  Defect ;  want ;  failure. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds,  in  default  of  real  ones. 

Arbutlmot. 

3.  In  law,  a  failure  of  appearance  in  court  at  a  day 
assigned,  particularly  of  the  defendant  in  a  suit  when 
called  to  make  answer.  It  may  be  applied  to  jurors, 
witnesses,  &c. ;  but  a  plaintiff's  failing  to  appear  by 
himself  or  attorney  is  usually  called  a  non-appear- 
ance. 

To  suffer  a  default,  is  to  permit  an  action  to  be 
called  without  appearing  or  answering ;  applied  to  a 
defendant. 

DE-FAULT',  v.  i.  To  fail  in  performing  a  contract  or 
agreement.  Johnson. 

DE-FAULT',  v.  t.  In  law,  to  call  out  a  defendant, 
[according  to  the  common  expression.]  To  call  a 
defendant  officially  to  appear  and  answer  in  court, 
and  on  his  failing  to  answer,  to  declare  him  in  de- 
fault, and  enter  judgment  against  him  ;  as,  let  the 
defendant  be  defaulted. 


2.  To  call  out  a  cause,  in  which  the  defendant 
does  not  appear,  and  enter  judgment  on  the  default ; 
as,  the  cause  was  defaulted. 

3.  To  fail  in  performance.  Milton. 
DEFAULT',  v.  t.     To  offend.     [Obs.] 
DE-FAULT'ED,  pp.    Called  out   of  court,  as  a  de- 

2.  a.    Having  defect.  [fendant  or  his  cause. 

DE-FAULT'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  default;  one 
who  fails  to  appear  in  court  when  called. 

2.  One  who  fails  to  perforin  a  public  duty  ;  partic- 
ularly, one  who  fails  to  account  for  public  money 
intrusted  to  his  care  ;  a  delinquent. 
DE-FAULT'ING,  ppr.     Fading  to  fulfill  a  contract ; 
delinquent. 

2.  Failing  to  perform  a  duty  or  legal  requirement ; 
as,  a  defaulting  creditor.  Walsh. 

3.  Calling  out  of  court,  and  entering  judgment 
against  for  non-appearance,  as  a  defendant. 

DE-FEAS'ANCE,  (de-fez'ans,)  n.  [Norm,  defesance ; 
Fr.  defesant,  from  defaire,  to  undo  ;  de  and  faire,  L. 
facio.] 

1.  Literally,  a  defeating  ;  a  rendering  null ;  the 
preventing  of  the  operation  of  an  instrument. 

2.  In  law,  a  condition,  relating  to  a  deed,  which 
being  performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered 
void  ;  or  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time 
with  a  feoffment  or  other  conveyance,  containing 
conditions,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
then  created  may  be  defeated.  A  defeasance,  on  a 
bond,  or  a  recognizance,  or  a  judgment  recovered,  is 
a  condition  which,  when  performed,  defeats  it.  A 
defeasance  differs  from  the  common  condition  of  a 
bond,  in  being  a  separate  deed,  whereas  a  common 
condition  is  inserted  in  the  bond  itself.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  writing  containing  a  defeasance. 

4.  Defeat.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DE-FeAS'1-BLE,  (de-fez'e-bl,)  a.     That  may  be  de- 
feated, or  annulled  ;  as,  a  defeasible  title  ;  a  defeasible 
estate. 

DE-FEAS'I-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
feasible. 

DE-FeAT',  b.  [Fr.  defaite,  from  defaire,  to  undo  ;  de 
and  faire.] 

1.  Overthrow  ;  loss  of  battle  ;  the  check,  rout,  or 
destruction  of  an  army  by  the  victory  of  an  enemy 

2.  Successful  resistance ;  as,  the  defeat  of  an  at- 
tack. 

3.  Frustration;  a  rendering  null  and  void  ;  as,  the 
defeat  of  a  title. 

4.  Frustration  ;  prevention  of  success  ;  as,  the  de- 
feat of  a  plan  or  design. 

DE-FEAT',  v.  f-t  To  overcome  or  vanquish,  as  an 
army  ;  to  check,  disperse,  or  ruin  by  victory ;  to 
overthrow  ;  applied  to  an  army,  or  a  divison  of  troops; 
to  a  fleet,  or  to  a  commander.  The  English  army  de- 
feated the  French  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Gen- 
eral Wolf  defeated  Montcalm.  The  French  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Marengo. 

2.  To  frustrate ;  to  prevent  the  success  of ;  to  dis- 
appoint. We  say,  our  dearest  hopes  are  often  de- 
feated. 

Then  mayest  thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  ol  Ahilhophcl.  —  2 
Sain.  xv.  and  xvii 

3.  To  render  null  and  void  ;  as,  to  defeat  a  title  or 
an  estate. 

4.  To  resist  with  success  ;  as,  to  defeat  an  attempt 
or  assault. 

DE-Ff.AT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Vanquished  ;  effectually  re- 
sisted ;  overthrown  ;  frustrated  ;  disappointed ;  ren- 
dered null  or  inoperative. 

DE-FeAT'1NG,  ppr.  Vanquishing  ;  subduing  ;  op- 
posing successfully  ;  overthrowing;  frustrating;  dis- 
appointing ;  rendering  null  and  void. 

DE-FEAT'lJREj'ftet'yur,)  n.    Change  of  feature. 

Shak. 
2.  Overthrow  ;  defeat.     [O&a.]  Beamn. 

DEF'E-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  defteco  ;  de  and  fax,  dregs.] 
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1.  To  purify ;  to  refine  ;  to  clear  from  dregs  or 
impurities  ;  to  clarify  ;  as,  to  defecate  liquor. 

2.  To  purify  from  admixture ;  to  clear ;  to  purge 
of  extraneous  matter. 

DEF'E€A-TED,  pp.    Purified  ;  clarified  ;  refined. 
DEF'E-CA-TING,  ppr.    Purifying;    purging  of  lees 

or  impurities. 
DEF-E-eA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  separating  from  lees 

or  dregs;    purification  from    impurities  or  foreign 

matter. 
DE-FECT',  Tt.t  [L.   defectus;  It.  difetto ;   Sp.  defetto ; 

from  L.  deficio,  to  fail ;  de  and  facio,  to  make  or  do.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  something  necessary  or 
useful  toward  perfection  ;  fault  ;  imperfection.  We 
say,  there  are  numerous  defects  in  the  plan,  or  in  the 
work,  or  in  the  execution. 

Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defects  supplied.        Davies. 

2.  Failing  ;  fault ;  mistake  ;  imperfection  in  moral 
conduct,  or  in  judgment.  A  deep  conviction  of  the 
defects  of  our  lives  tends  to  make  us  humble. 


Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe. 


Pope. 


3.  Any  want,  it  imperfection,  in  natural  objects  ; 
the  absence  of  any  thing  necessary  to  perfection  ; 
any  thing  unnatural  or  misplaced  ;  blemish  ;  deformi- 
ty. We  speak  of  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  seeing  or 
hearing,  or  in  a  limb  ;  a  defect  in  timber ;  a  defect  in 
an  instrument,  &c. 

DE-FECT',  B.  i.  To  be  deficient.  [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

DE-FECT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Deficiency;  imperfection. 
[Little  used.]  Digby.     Hale.m 

DE-FECT'I-BLE,  a.  Imperfect;  deficient;  wanting 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

DE-FEC'TION,  (de-fek'shun,)  71.  [L.  defectio.  See 
Defect.] 

1.  Want  or  failure  of  duty  ;  particularly,  a  falling 
away  ;  apostasy  ;  the  act  of  abandoning  a  person  or 
cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by  allegiance  or  duty, 
or  to  which  one  has  attached  himself.  Our  defection 
from  God  is  proof  of  our  depravity.  The  cause  of 
the  king  was  rendered  desperate  by  the  defection  of 
the  nobles. 

2.  Revolt ;  used  of  nations  or  states. 
DE-FECT'IVE,  a.     [L.  defectivus.     See  Defect.] 

1.  Wanting  either  in  substance,  quantity,  or  qual- 
ity, or  in  any  thing  necessary  ;  imperfect  ;  as,  a  de- 
fective limb  ; ,  defective  timber  ;  a  defective  copy  or 
book  ;  a  defective  account.  Defective  articulation,  in 
speaking,  renders  utterance  indistinct. 

2.  Wanting  in  moral  qualities  ;  faulty  ;  blamable  ; 
not  conforming  to  rectitude  or  rule ;  as,  a  defective 
character. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  defective  noun  is  one  which 
wants  a  whole  number  or  a  particular  case ;  an  in- 
declinable noun. 

4.  A  defective  verb,  is  one  which  wants  some  of  the 
tenses. 

DE-FECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  defective  manner ;  im- 
perfectly. 

DE-FECT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Want ;  the  state  of  being 
imperfect ;  faultiness. 

DE-FECT-U-OS'I-TY,  n.  Defectiveness  ;  faultiness 
[Not  used.]  Montagu. 

DE-FEeT'tJ-OUS,  a.     Full  of  defects.     [Little  used.] 

Worthin  gton. 

DEF-E-DA'TION,  71.     Pollution.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bentley. 

DE-FENCE',  7!.  Protection  against  injury  ;  vindica- 
tion when  attacked. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  defending  against  ene- 
mies ;  skill  in  fencing,  &c. 

3.  In  law,  the  defendant's  answer  or  plea. 

[For  remarks   on  the  spelling  of  the   word,  see 
Defense.] 
DE-FENCE'LESS,  a.    Without  defense.     [See    DE- 
FENSELESS.] 

DE-FEND',  v.  f.t  [L.  defendo  ;  de  and  obs.  fendo  :  Fr. 
defendre  ;  It.  difendere  ;  Sp.  defender  ;  Port.  id. ;  Arm. 
difenn,  or  divenn ;  W.  difyn  :  Norm,  fendu,  struck; 
defender,  to  oppose,  to  prohibit.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  strike,  thrust,  or  drive  oft";  to  repel.] 

1.  To  drive  from  ;  to  thrust  back  ;  hence,  to  deny  ; 
to  repel  a  demand,  charge,  or  accusation  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  resist ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  one's 
own  claims. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit;  that  is,  to  drive  lrom, 
or  back.  Milton  calls  the  forbidden  fruit  the  de- 
fended fruit. 

The  use  of  wine  in  some  places  is  defended  by  customs  or  laws. 

Temple. 

[This  application  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

3.  To  drive  hack  a  foe  or  danger  ;  to  repel  from 
any  thing  that  which  assails  or  annoys  ;  to  protect  by 
opposition  or  resistance  ;  to  support  or  maintain  ;  to 
prevent  from  being  injured  or  destroyed. 

There  arose,  to  defend  Israel,  Tola,  the  son  ofPuah.— Judges  x. 

4.  To  vindicate ;  to  assert ;  to  uphold  ;  to  maintain 
uninjured,  by  force  or  by  argument ;  as,  to  defend  our 
cause;  to  defend  rights  and  privileges;  to  defend  rep- 
utation. 

5.  To  secure  against  attacks  or  evil ;  to  fortify 
against  danger  or  violence ;  to  set  obstacles  to  the 
approach  of  any  thing  that  can  annoy.    A  garden 
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may  be  defended  by  a  grove  ;  a  camp  may  be  defended 

by  a  wall,  a  hill,  or  a  river. 
DE-FEND',  v.  i.    To  make  opposition ;  as,  the  party 

comes  into  court,  defends,  and  says. 
DE-FEND'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  defended. 
DE-FEND'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  participle  of  defendre.] 

1.  Defensive  ;  proper  for  defense.  Shale. 

2.  Making  defense ;  being  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
fendant. JVheatou's  Rep. 

i    OE-FEND'ANT,  n.    He  that  defends  against  an  as- 
sailant; or  against  the  approach  of  evil  or  danger. 

2.  In  law,  the  party  that  opposes  a  complaint,  de- 
mand, or  charge  ;  he  that  is  summoned  into  court, 
and  defends,  denies,  or  opposes,  the  demand  or  charge, 
and  maintains  his  own  right.  It  is  applied  to  any 
party  of  whom  a  demand  is  made  in  court,  whether 
the  party  denies  and  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
suffers  a  default. 

DE-FEND'ED,  pp.  Opposed  ;  denied  ;  prohibited  ; 
maintained  by  resistance  ;  vindicated  ;  preserved  un- 
injured ;  secured. 

DE-FEND'ER,  n.  One  who  defends  by  opposition ; 
one  who  maintains,  supports,  protects,  or  vindicates; 
an  assertor ;  a  vindicator,  either  by  arms  or  by  argu- 
ments ;  a  champion  or  an  advocate. 

DE-FEND'ING,  ppr.  Denying;  opposing;  resisting; 
forbidding ;  maintaining  uninjured  by  force  or  by  rea- 
son ;  securing  from  evil. 

DE-F.ENS'A-TIVE,  n.  Guard  ;  defense ;  a  bandage, 
plaster,  or  the  like,  to  secure  a  wound  from  external 
"injury.  Johnson. 

DE-FENSE',  (de-fens',)  n.     [L.  defensio.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  opposes  attack,  violence,  danger, 
or  injury  ;  any  thing  that  secures  the  person,  the 
rights,  or  the  possessions,  of  men  ;  fortification  ; 
guard  ;  protection ;  security.  A  wall,  a  parapet,  a 
ditch,  or  a  garrison,  is  the  defense  of  a  city  or  for- 
tress. The  Almighty  is  the  defense  of  the  righteous. 
Ps.  lix. 

2.  Vindication  ;  justification ;  apology  ;  that  which 
repels  or  disproves  a  charge  or  accusation. 

Men,  brethren,  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defense.  —  Acts  xxii. 

3.  In  law,  the  defendant's  reply  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  demands,  or  charges. 

4.  Prohibition.     [Obs.]  -  Temple. 

5.  Resistance  ;  opposition.  Skalc. 

6.  The  science  of  defending  against  enemies ;  skill 
in  fencing,  &c. 

7.  In  fortification,  a  work  that  flanks  another. 
[This  word,  like   expense,  has,  till  of  late,  been 

spelled  with  a  c,  though  Bailey  gave  it  with  .?.  It 
ought  to  undergo  the  same  change  with  expense,  the 
reason  being  the  same,  viz.,  that  s  must  be  used  in 
defensive  as  in  expensive.  Defense  was  the  original 
spelling  in  the  French,  and  defensio  in  the  Latin.  It 
is  therefore  desirable,  on  every  ground,  to  exchange 
the  r.  for  s.] 

DE-FENSE',  (de-fens',)  v.  t.  To  defend  by  fortifica- 
tion.    [  Obs.]  Fairfax. 

DE-FENS' ED,  (de-fenst',)  pp.     Fortified. 

D£-FENTSE'LESS,  (de-fens'less,)  a.  Being  without 
defense,  or  without  means  of  repelling  assault  or  in- 
jury ;  applied  to  a  town,  it  denotes  unfortified  or  un- 
garrisoned  ;  open  to  an  enemy  ;  applied  to  a  person,  it 
denotes  naked  ;  unarmed  ;  unprotected  ;  unprepared 
to  resist  attack ;  weak ;  unable  to  oppose  ;  uncov- 
ered ;  unsheltered. 

DE-FENSE'LESS-NESS,  (de-fens'less-ness,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  unguarded  or  unprotected. 

DE-FENS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  defended  ;  as,  a  de- 
fensible city. 

2.  That  may  be  vindicated,  maintained,  or  justi- 
fied ;  as,  a  defensible  cause. 

DE-FENS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  defensif.] 

1.  That  serves  to  defend  ;  proper  for  defense  ;  as, 
defensive  armor,  which  repels  attacks  or  blows,  op- 
posed to  offensive  arms,  which  are  used  in  attack. 

2.  Carried  on  in  resisting  attack  or  aggression  ;  as, 
defensive  war,  in  distinction  from  offensive  war,  which 
is  aggressive. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  to  defend.  Milton. 
DE-FENS'IVE,  n.    Safeguard  ;  that  which  defends. 

Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  defensives.    Bacon. 
To  be  on  the  defensive,  or  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  is 
to  he  or  stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defense  or  re- 
sistance, in  opposition  to  aggression  or  attack. 
DE-FENS'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  defensive  manner ;  on 

ths  defensive  ;  in  defense. 
DE-FRR',  v.  t.    [L.  diffcro  ;  tfjs,*rom,  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 
1.  To  delay;   to  put  oft';  to  postpone  to  a  future 
time ;  as,  to  defer  the  execution  of  a  design. 

When  thou  vowest  a  von',  defer  not  to  p^y  it.  — ■  Eccles.  v. 
Hope  deferred  niaketli  the  heart  sick.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

9.  To  refer ;  to  leave  to  another's  judgment  and 
determination  Bacon. 

[In  this  sense,  Refer  is  now  used.] 
DE-FER',  v.  i.  To  yield  to  another's  opinion  ;  to  sub- 
mit in  opinion  ;  as,  he  defers  to  the  opinion  of  his 
father. 
DEF'ER-ENCE,  n.tA  yielding  in  opinion  ;  submission 
of  judgment  to  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  another. 
Hence,  regard  ;  respect.     We  often  decline  acting  in 
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opposition  to  those  for  whose  wisdom  we  have  a 
great  deference. 

2.  Complaisance ;  condescension.  Locke. 

3.  Submission.  Jlddison. 
DEF'ER-ENT,  a.  Bearing ;  carrying  ;  conveying,  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

DEF'ER-ENT,   n.      That  which    carries   or  conveys. 

2.  A  vessel  in  the  human  body  for  the  conveyance 
of  fluids.  .  CUmbers. 

3.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  a  circle  surrounding 
the  earth,  in  whose  periphery  the  center  of  the  epi- 
cycle moves  round.  D.  Olmsted. 

DEF-ER-EN'TIAL,  (-en'shal,)  a.  Expressing  defer- 
DEF-ER-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  With  deference,  [ence. 
DE-FER'MENT,  n.     Delay.  Suckling. 

DE-FER'RED,  pp.     Delayed  ;  postponed. 
DE-FER'RER,  n.     One  who  delays  or  puts  off. 

B.  Jonson. 
DE-FER'RING,w»-.    Delaying;  postponing. 
DE-Fl'ANCE,  n.    [French,  in  a  different  sense.    See 
Defy.] 

1.  A  daring;  a  challenge  to  fight;  invitation  to 
combat ;  a  call  to  an  adversary  to  encounter,  if  he 
dare.     Goliath  bitl  defiance  to  the  army  of  Israel. 

2.  A  challenge  to  meet  in  any  contest ;  a  call  upon 
one  to  make  good  any  assertion  or  charge  ;  an  invi- 
tation to  maintain  any  cause  or  point. 

3.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  danger ;  a  daring  or 
resistance  that  implies  the  contempt  of  an  adversary 
or  of  any  opposing  power.  Men  often  transgress  the 
law,  and  act  in  defiance  of  authority. 

DE-FI'A-TO-RY,  a.    Bidding  or  bearing  defiance. 

Shelford. 
DE-FI"CIEN-CY,  )  n.    [L.  deficiens,  from  deficit),  to  fail, 
DE-FI"CIENCE,    j      tic  and  facio,  to  do.] 

1.  A  failing;  a  falling  short;  imperfection;  as,  a 
deficiency  in  moral  duties. 

2.  Want ;  defect ;  something  less  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  as,  a  deficiency  of  means  ;  a  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue ;  a  deficiency  of  blood. 

DE-FI"CIENT,  (de-fish'ent,)  a.  Wanting ;  defective ; 
imperfect ;  not  sufficient  or  adequate  ;  as,  deficient  es- 
tate ;  deficient  strength. 

2.  Wanting  ;'  not  having  a  full  or  adequate  supply ; 
as,  the  country  may  be  deficient  in  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  war. 

Deficient  numbers,  in  arithmetic,  are  those  numbers 
whose  aliquot  parts,  added  together,  make  less  than 
the  integer  whose  parts  they  are.  Brande. 

DE-FI"CIENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  defective  manner. 

DEF'l-CIT,  n.  [L.]  Want ;  deficiency  ;  as,  a  deficit 
in  the  taxes  or  revenue. 

DE-1'T'.ED,  (de-fide')  pp.  Challenged;  dared  to  com- 
bat. 

DE-FI'ER,  n.  [See  Defy.]  A  challenger;  one  who 
dares  to  combat  or  encountor ;  one  who  braves  ;  one 
who  acts  in  contempt  of  opposition,  law,  or  authori- 
ty ;   as,  a  defer  of  the  laws.     [Better  written  De- 

FYEk.] 

DE-FIG-IJ-Ra'TION,  71.    A  disfiguring.     [Mit  in  use.] 

Hall. 

DE-FIG'URE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  To  delineate.  [Not  in 
use.]  Weever. 

DE-FiL'AD-ING.  n.  In  fortification,  the  raising  of  the 
exposed  side  of  a  fortress,  so  as  to  shelter  the  inte- 
rior works,  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  com- 
manded by  the  enemy  from  some  higher  point. 

DE-FILE',  v.  t.     [Sax.  afylan,  befylan,  gefylan,  afulan, 

from  ful,  fula,  foul.  (See  Foul.)  The  Syr.  "^21^ 
tefal,  is  almost  precisely  the  English  word.  Cast. 
1553.] 

1.  To  make  unclean  ;  to  render  foul  or  dirty ;  in  a 
general  sense. 

2.  To  make  impure  ;  to  render  turbid  ;  as,  the  wa- 
ter or  liquor  is  defiled, 

3.  To  soil  or  sully  ;  to  tarnish  ;  as  reputation,  &c. 

He    is  among  the    greatest    prelates    of  the    age,    however   his 

character  may  be  defiled  by  dirty  bands.  Swift. 

They  shall  defile  tliy  brightness.  —  Ez.  xxviii. 

4.  To  pollute  ;  to  make  ceremonially  unclean. 
That  which  dieth  of  itself,  he  shall   nut  eat,  to  defile  himself 

therewith.  —  Lev.  xxii. 

5.  To  corrupt  chastity  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  violate  ;  to 
tarnish  the  purity  of  character  by  lewdness. 

Shechem  defiled  Dinah.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

6.  To  taint,  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ; 
to  render  impure  with  sin. 

Defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.  — Ezek.  xx. 
he  bath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  —  Num.  xix. 

DE-FILE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  defilcr;  tie  ami  file,  a  row  or  line, 
from  Ij.filnm,  a  thread.] 
To  march  offin  a  line,  or  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off. 

Roscoe. 

DE-FILE',  n.     [Fr.  defile,  from  fil,file,  a  thread,  a  line.] 

A  narrow  passage  or  way,  in  which  troops  may 

march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front ;  a  long, 

narrow  pass,  as  between  hills,  &c. 

DE-FIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  dirty  or  foul;  polluted; 

soiled  ;  corrupted  ;  violated  ;  vitiated. 
DE-FTI.'ED,  prct.     Marched  off  in  a  line. 
DE-FILE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  defiling,  or  state  of 
being  defiled  ;  foulness  ;  dirtiness  ;  uncleanness. 
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2.  Corruption  of  morals,  principles,  or  character ; 
impurity ;  pollution  by  sin. 

The  chaste  can  not  rake   into  such  filth  without  danger  of  'U- 
fiUment.  Addison. 

DE-FIL'ER,  n.     One  who  defiles ;  one  who  corrupts 

or  violates  ;  that  which  pollutes. 
DE-FIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Polluting;  making  impure. 

2.  Marching  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front. 
DE-FIN' A-BLE,  a.  [See  Define.]  Literally,  that 
may  be  limited,  or  have  its  limits  ascertained  ; 
hence,  capable  of  having  its  extent  ascertained  with 
precision;  capable  of  being  fixed  and  determined. 
The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  is  hardly  definable  ; 
the  limits  are  hardly  definable. 

2.  That  may  be  defined  or  described  ;  capable  of 
having  its  signification  rendered  certain,  or  expressed 
with,  certainty  or  precision  ;  as,  definable  words. 

3.  That  may  be  fixed,  determined,  or  ascertained  ; 
as,  the  time  or  period  is  not  definable. 

DE-FtN'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  definable  manner. 
DE-FlNE',  v.  t.     [L.  definio  ;  de  and  finio,  to  end,  to 

limit,  from  finis,  end;    Fr.  definir;   Sp.  definir;   It. 

definire.] 

1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  end  or  limit;  as, 
to  define  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or  country. 

2.  To  determine  with  precision;  to  ascertain  ;  as, 
to  define  the  limits  of  a  kingdom. 

3.  To  mark  the  limit ;  to  circumscribe ;  to  bound. 

4.  To  determine  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  ;  to  ascertain  the  signification  of 
a  term  ;  to  explain  what  a  word  is  understood  to  ex- 
press ;  as,  to  define  the  words  virtue,  courage,  belief, 
or  charity. 

5.  To  describe  ;  to  ascertain  or  explain  the  distinc- 
tive properties  or  circumstances  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to 
define  a  line  or  an  angle. 

DE-FINE',  v.  i.    To  determine ;  to  decide.    [JVot  used.] 

Bacon. 

DE-FiN'£D,  (de-f  Ind,)  pp.  Determined  ;  having  the 
extent  ascertained ;  having  the  signification  deter- 
mined. 

2.  Having  the  precise  limit  marked,  or  having  a 
determinate  limit ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  body  is  well 
defined. 

DE-FIN'ER,  n.  He  who  defines  ;  he  who  ascertains 
or  marks  the  limits;  he  who  determines  or  explains 
the  signification  of  a  word,  or  describes  the  distinc- 
tive properties  of  a  thing. 

DE  FiiVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Determining  the  limits;  as- 
cutaining  the  extent ;  explaining  the  meaning;  de- 
scribing the  properties 

DEF'IN-ITE,  a.     [L.  definitus.] 

1.  Having  certain  limits  ;  bounded  with  precision  ; 
determinate  ;  as,  a  definite  extent  of  land  ;  definite 
dimensions ;  definite  measure. 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification;  determi- 
nate ;  certain ;  precise  ;  as,  a  definite  word,  term,  or 
expression. 

3.  Fixed  ;  determinate  ;  exact ;  precise  ;  as,  a  defi 
nite  time  or  period. 

4.  Defining;  limiting;  determining  the  extent ;  as, 
a  definite  word. 

DEF'IN-ITE,  a.     Thing  defined.  Jiyliffe. 

DEF'IN-ITE-LY,  adv.     In  a  definite  manner. 
DEF'IN-ITE-NESS,  n.    Certainty  of  extent ;  certainty 

of  signification  ;  determinateness. 
DEF-IN-I"TION,    (def-e-nish'un,)   n.t    [L.    definitio. 

See  Define.] 

1.  A  brief  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties; 
as,  a  definition  of  wit,  or  of  a  circle. 

2.  In  logic,  the  explication  of  the  essence  of  a 
thing  by  its  kind  and  difference. 

3.  Ln  lexicography,  an  explanation  of  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  or  term,  or  of  what  a  word  is  under- 
stood to  express. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.     [L.  definitivus.] 

1.  Limiting  the  extent ;  determinate  ;  positive ;  ex- 
press ;  as,  a  definitive  term. 

2.  Limiting;  ending  ;  determining;  final ;  opposed 
to  conditional,  provisional,  or  interlocutory  ;  as,  a  defin- 
itive sentence  or  decree. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  an  adjective  used 
to  define  or  limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
apellative  or  common  noun.  Such  are  the  Greek  .'>, 
>),  to  ;  the  Latin  hie,  ille,  ipse :  the,  this,  and  that,  in 
English  ;  le,  ia,  les,  in  French  ;  il,  la,  h,  in  Italian. 
Thus,  tree  is  an  appellative  or  common  noun  :  the 
tree,  this  tree,  lliat  tree,  designate  a  particular  tree, 
determinate  or  known.  Homo  signifies  man  ;  hie 
homo,  ille  homo,  a  particular  man,  cScc.  But,  in  some 
languages,  the  definitives  have  lost  their  original  use, 
in  a  great  degree  ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  French. 
Thus,  "  La  ferce  de  la  vertu  "  must  be  rendered,  in 
English,  tbe  force  of  virtue,  not  the  force  of  the  virtue. 
The  first  la  is  a  definitive  ;  the  last  has  no  definitive 
effect. 

DE-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Determinately  ;  positively  ; 
expressly. 

2.  Finally  ;  conclusively  ;  unconditionally  ;  as,  the 
points  between  the  parties  are  definitively  settled. 

DE-FIN'I-TJVENESS,  n.  Determinateness;  deci 
siveness  ;  conclusiveness. 

DE-FIX',  o.  t.     [L.  drfigo.] 

To  fix  ;  to  fasten.     [JVot  used.]  Herbert. 
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DEF-LA-GRA-BIL'I-TY,ra.  [See  Deflagrate.]  The 
quality  of  burning  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  com- 
bustion, as  a  metallic  wire  ;  a  chemical  term.  Boyle. 

DE-FLA'GRA-BLE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  burning 
with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  combustion,  as  alcohol, 
oils,  &c.  Boyle. 

DEF'LA-GRATE,  t>.  i.  [L.  defiagro ;  de  and  flagro,  to 
burn  ] 

To  burn  with  a  sudden  and  sparkling  combustion ; 
as,  to  defiaoratc  oil  or  spirit. 

DEF'LA-GRA-TED,  pp.     Burned;  consumed. 

DEF'LA  GRA-TING,  ppr.     Burning;  consuming. 

DEF-L  A-GRA'TION,  n.  A  sudden  and  sparkling  com- 
bustion. 

The  strength  of  spirit,  is  proved  by  deflagration.  Encyc. 

A  rapid  combustion  of  a  mixture,  attended  with 
much  evolution  of  flame  and  vapor,  as  of  niter  and 
charcoal.  Cyc. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rapid  combustion 
of  metals  by  galvanism. 

DEF'LA-GRA-TOR,  n.  A  galvanic  instrument  for 
producing  rapid  and  powerful  combustion,  particu- 
larly the  combustion  of  metallic  substances.    Hare. 

DEFLECT',  v.  i.  [L.  defiecto ;  de  and  jlccto,  to  turn  or 
bend.] 

To  turn  from  or  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  true 
course  or  right  line;  to  swerve. 

The  needle  deflects  from  die  meridian.  Brown. 

DE-FLECT',  v.  t.  To  turn  aside ;  to  turn  or  bend  from 
a  right  line  or  regular  course. 

DE-FLECT'ED,  pp.  Turned  aside,  or  from  a  direct 
line  or  course.  In  botany,  bending  downward  arch- 
wise. 

DE-FLECT'ING,  ppr.  Turning  aside ;  turning  from 
a  right  line  or  regular  course. 

DE-FLECTION,  n.  Deviation  ;  the  act  of  turning 
aside  ;  a  turning  from  a  true  line  or  the  regular 
course. 

2.  The  departure  of  a  ship  from  its  true  course. 

3.  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the  sur- 
face of  an  opaque  bodv  ;  inflection.  Hookc. 

DE-FLEX'URE,  (de-flek'shur,)  n.     A  bending  down  ; 

a  turning  aside  ;  deviation. 
DE-FLo'RATE,  a.     [L.  defiorattis,  from  defioro,  to  de- 
flour;  de  a.ndfioreo,Jlos.     See  Flower.] 

In  botany,  having  cast  its  farina,  pollen,  or  fecun- 
dating dust.  Ma.rtyn. 
DEF-LO-RA'TION,  n.     [Fr.     See  Deflour.] 

1  The  act  of  derlouring;  the  act  of  depriving  of 
the  flower  or  prime  beauties  ;  particularly  the  act  of 
taking  away  a  woman's  virginity. 

2.  A  selection  of  the  flower,  or  of  that  which  is 
most  valuable. 


DE-FLOUR',  v.  t.  [L.  drfloro  ;  dc  and  fioreo,  or  Jlos,  a 
flower  ;  Fr.  defiorcr ;  It.  defiorare,  or  dejiorarc ;  Sp. 
desjlorar.     See  Flower.] 

1.  To  deprive  a  woman  of  her  virginity,  either  by 
force  or  with  consent.  When  by  force,  it  may  be 
equivalent  to  ravish  or  violate. 

2.  To  take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace  of  any 
thing. 

The  sweetnes3  of  his  soul  was  defloured.  Taylor. 

3.  To  deprive  of  flowers.  Montagu. 
DE-FLOUR'jED,  pp.  or  a.     Deprived  of  maidenhood  ; 

ravished  ;  robbed  of  prime  beauty. 

DE-FLOUR'ER,  n.  One  who  deprives  a  woman  of 
her  virginity. 

DE-FLOUR'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  virginity  or  maid- 
enhood ;  robbing  of  prime  beauties. 

DE-FLOW,  v.  i.     [L.  define] 

To  flow  down.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

DEF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  defluus  :  de  vn&fiuo,  to  flow.] 
Flowing  down  ;  falling  off.     [Little  used.] 

DE-FLUX',  n.  [L.  deftuzus;  de  and  fiuo,fiuzus.  See 
Flow.] 

A  flowing  down  ;  a  running  downward  ;  as,  a  de- 
flux  of  humors.     [See  Defluxion.]  Bacon. 

DE-FLUX'ION,  (de-fluk'shun,)  n.  [L.  defiuzio,  from 
defiuo,  to  flow  down ;  dc  and  fiuo,  to  flow.  See 
Flow.] 

1.  A  flowing,  running,  or  falling  of  humors  or  fluid 
matter,  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body  ;  properly,  an  inflammation  of  a  part,  attended 
with  increased  secretion. 

2.  A  discharge  or  flowing  off  of  humors  ;  as,  a  de~ 
Jlh'cion  from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

I'EP'LY,  adv.  Dextrously;  skillfully.  [Obs.]  [See 
Deft.]  Spenser. 

DEF-avDA'TION,  (dei'-e-da'shun,)  n.  The  act  of 
making  filthy. 

DE-FO-LI-A'TlON,  n.  [L.  de  and  foliatio,  foiiage, 
from  folium,  a  leaf  or  foliar.     See  Folio.] 

Literally,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  shedding  of  leaves  ; 
but  technically,  the  time  or  season  of  shedding 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

Linnaeus. 

UE-F5RCE',  v.  t  [dc  and  force.]  To  disseize  and 
keep  out  of  lawful  possession  of  an  estate  ;  to  with- 
hold the  possession  of  an  estate  from  the  rightful 
owner  ;   applied  to  any  possessor  whose  entry  was 


originally  lawful,  but  whose  detainer  is  become  un- 
lawful. Blachstone. 

DE-FoRCED,  pp.     Kept  out  of  lawful  possession. 

DE-FORCE'MENT,  n.  The  holding  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements to  which  another  person  has  a  right ;  a  gen- 
eral term,  including  abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin, 
discontinuance,  or  any  other  species  of  wrong,  by 
which  he  that  hath  a  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept  out 
of  possession.  Blachstone. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  resisting  of  an  officer  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  law. 

DE-FoR'CIANT,  n.  He  that  keeps  out  of  possession 
the  rightful  owner  of  an  estate  ;  he  against  whom  a 
fictitious  action  is  brought  in  fine  and  recovery. 

BlacJcstone. 

DE-FORCING,  ppr.  Keeping  out  of  lawful  posses- 
sion. 

DE-FORM',  v.  t.  [L.  deformo  ;  de  and  forma,  form ; 
Sp.  desformur  ;  It.  deformare.] 

1.  To  mar  or  injure  the  form  ;  to  alter  that  form  or 
disposition  of  parts  which  is  natural  and  esteemed 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  render  it  displeasing  to  the  eye  ; 
to  disfigure ;  as,  a  hump  on  the  back  deforms  the 
body. 

2.  To  render  ugly  or  displeasing,  by  exterior  appli- 
cations or  appendages ;  as,  to  deform  the  face  by 
paint,  or  the  person  by  unbecoming  dress. 

3.  To  render  displeasing. 

Wintry  blasts  deform  the  year.  TVlomson. 

4.  To  injure  and  render  displeasing  or  disgusting; 
to  disgrace ;  to  disfigure  moral  beauty  ;  as,  all  vices 
deform  the  character  of  rational  beings. 

5.  To  dishonor;  to  make  ungraceful.       Dry  den. 
DE-FORM',  a.     [L.  deformis.] 

Disfigured ;  being  of  an  unnatural,  distorted,  or 
disproportioned  form ;  displeasing  to  the  eye.  Spenser. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 

Dry-eyed  behold  ?  Milton. 

DEF-ORM-A'TION,  n.    A  disfiguring  or  defacing. 

Baxter. 

DE-FORM'i^D,  pp.  or  a.     Injured  in  the  form  ;  disfig- 
ured ;  distorted  ;    ugly  ;  wanting  natural   beauty  or 
symmetry. 
2.  Base  ;  disgraceful.  B.  Jonson. 

DE-FORM'ED-LY,  ado.     In  an  ugly  manner. 

DE-FORM'ED-NESS,  n.  Ugliness  ;  a  disagreeable  or 
unnatural  form. 

DE-FORM'ER,  n.     One  who  deforms. 

DE-FORM'IN'G,  ppr.  -Marring  the  natural  form  or 
figure;    rendering  ugly   or    displeasing;    destroying 

DE-FORM'I-TY,  «.     [L.  deformitas.]  [beauty. 

1.  Any  unnatural  state  of  the  shape  orform  ;  wantof 
that  uniformity  or  symmetry  which  constitutes  beau- 

-  ty ;  distortion ;  irregularity  of  shape  or  features ; 
disproportion  of  limbs;  defect,  crookedness,  &c. 
Hence,  ugliness  ;  as,  bodily  deformity. 

2.  Anything  that  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propri- 
ety ;  irregularity  ;  absurdity  ;  gross  deviation  from 
order,  or  the  established  laws  of  propriety.  Thus  we 
speak  of  deformity  in  an  edifice,  or  deformity  of  char- 
acter. 

DE-F5RS'ER,  n.  [from  force.]  One  that  casts  out 
by  force.  Blount. 

[Ill  formed,  and  not  in  use.] 

DE-FOUL',  v.  t.     To  defile. 

DE-FOUL'ED,  pp.     Defiled;  made  dirty. 

DE-FOUL'ING,  ppr.     Rendering  vile. 

DE-FRAUD',  v.  t.  [L.  drfraudo  ;  de  and  fraudo,  to 
cheat;  fraus,  fraud  ;  It.  defraudare ;  Sp.  defraudar.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  right,  either  by  obtaining  some- 
thing by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by  taking  something 
wrongfully  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
owner  ;  to  cheat ;  to  cozen  ;  followed  by  of  before 
the  thing  taken;  as,  to  defraud  a  man  of  his  right. 
The  agent  who  embezzles  public  property  defrauds 
the  state.  The  man  who  by  deception  obtains  a  price 
for  a  commodity  above  its  value,  defrauds  the  pur- 
chaser. 

We  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no  man. — 2 
Cor.  vii. 

2.  To  withhold  wrongfully  from  another  what  is 
due  to  him.     Defraud  not  the  hireling  of  his  wages. 

3.  To  prevent  one  wrongfully  from  obtaining  what 
he  may  justly  claim. 

A  man  of  fortune  who  permits  his  son  to  consume  the  season 
of  education  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  in  frequenting  horse- 
races, assemblies,  &c,  defrauds  tlte  community  of  a  bene- 
factor, and  bequeaths  them  a  nuisance.  Paley. 

4.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 

By  the  duties  deserted  —  by  the  claims  defrauded.         Paley. 

DE-FRAUD-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  defrauding. 

DE-FRAUD'ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  property  or  right  by 
trick,  artifice,  or  deception;  injnwd  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  what  is  due. 

DE-FRAUD'ER,  n.  One  who  defrauds;  one  who 
takes  from  another  his  right  by  deception,  or  with- 
holds what  is  his  due  ;  a  cheat ;  a  cozener ;  an  em- 
bezzler ;  a  peculator. 

DE-FRAUD'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  another  of  his  prop- 
erty or  right  by  deception  or  artifice ;  injuring  by 
withholding  wrongfully  what  is  due. 

DE-FRAUD'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  defrauding. 

Milton. 


DE-FRAY',  (de-fra',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  defrayer ;  de  and  frais, 
fraix,  expense  ;  Arm.  defraei.] 

1.  To  pay ;  to  discharge,  as  cost  or  expense ;  to 
bear,  as  charge,  cost,  or  expense.  It  is  followed 
chiefly  by  expense,  charge,  or  cost.  The  acquisitions 
of  war  seldom  defray  the  expenses.  The  profits  of  3 
voyage  will  not  always  defray  the  charges,  or  eveD 
the  cost  of  the  first  outfits. 

2.  To  satisfy ;  as,  to  defray  anger.    [04s.]    Spenser. 

3.  To  fill ;  as,  to  defray  a  bottle.     [Ois.]      Spenser. 
DE-FRAY'£D,  pp.     Paid ;    discharged,   as  expense, 

or  cost. 

DE-FRAY'ER,  n.      One  who  pays  or  discharges  ex- 

DE-FRAY'ING,  ppr.     Paying;  discharging,     [penses. 

DE-FRAY'MENT,  n.     Payment.  Shelton. 

DEFT,  a.     [Sax.  daft.] 

Neat ;  handsome ;  spruce  ;  ready  ;  dextrous  ;  fit ; 
convenient.     [Obs.]  Shah.     Dryden. 

DEFT'LY,  adv.  Neatly;  dextrously;  in  a  skillful 
manner.     [06s.]  Shah.     Gray. 

DEFT'NESS,™.     Neatness ;  beauty.    [Obs.]   Drayton. 

DE-FUNCT',  a.  [L.  defunctus,  from  defungor ;  to 
perform  and  discharge ;  de  and  fungor,  id.] 

Having  finished  the  course  of  life  ;  dead  ;  de- 
ceased. Shah. 

DE-FUN€T',  7i.    A  dead  person  ;  one  deceased.    Shak. 

DE-FUNCTION,  7i.     Death.     [JVot  used.]         Shah. 

DE-FSr',  v.  t.  [Fr.  defter ;  de,  des,  from,  and  fter,  to 
trust ;  It.  sfidarc ;  Sp.  desafiar  ;  des  and  far :  Port.  id. ; 
Arm.  difyal ;  Low  L.  diffidare,  and  diffiduciare,  from 
fido,  to  trust.  (See  Faith.)  The  word  diffidare  seems 
originally  to  have  signified,  to  dissolve  the  bond  of 
allegiance,  as  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal ;  op- 
posed to  afftdare.  Spelman,  ad  voc.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  used  for  the  denunciation  of  enmity  and  of  war. 
Hence,  to  challenge.  If  we  understand  defer  to  sig- 
nify to  distntst,  then  to  defy  is  to  call  in  question  the 
courage  of  another,  according  to  the  popular  phrase, 
"  You  dare  not  fight  me."] 

1.  To  dare  ;  to  provoke  to  combat  or  strife,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  courage  of  another ;  to  invite  one  to 
contest ;  to  challenge ;  as,  Goliath  defied  the  armies 
of  Israel. 

2.  To  dare  ;  to  brave  ;  to  offer  to  hazard  a  conflict 
by  manifesting  a  contempt  of  opposition,  attack,  or 
hostile  force  ;  as,  to  defy  the  arguments  of  an  oppo- 
nent ;  to  defy  the  power  of  the  magistrate. 

Were  we  to  abolish  the  common  law,  1*.  would  rise  triumphant 
above  its  own  ruins,  deriding  and  defying  its  impotent 
enemies.  Duponctaa. 

3.  To  challenge  to  say  or  do  any  thing. 
DE-FY',  n.     A  challenge.     [JVot  used.]  Dryden. 
DE-FY'ER,  7i.     One  who  defies.     [See  Defier.] 
DE-F?'ING,  ppr.     Challenging  ;  daring  to  combat. 
DEG,  ».  t.     [Sax.  deagan.]     To  sprinkle.  Grose,. 
DE-GXjt'NISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  degarnir;  de  and  garnir,  to 

furnish.     [See  Garnish.] 

1.  To  unfumish  ;  to  strip  of  furniture,  ornaments, 
or  apparatus. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  or  troops  necessary  for 
defense  ;  as,  to  degarnish  a  city  or  fort. 

Washington's  Letter,  Nov.  11,  1788. 

DE-GX.R'NISH--ED,  (dergar'nisht,)pp.  Stripped  of  fur- 
niture or  apparatus  ;  deprived  of  troops  for  defense. 

DE-GAR'NISH-ING,p;»-.  Stripping  of  furniture,  dress, 
apparatus,  or  a  garrison. 

DE-GAR'NISH-MENT,  71.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
furniture,  apparatus,  or  a  garrison. 

DE  GEN'DER,  v.  i.     To  degenerate.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

DE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  71.     [See  Degenerate,  the  verb.l 

1.  A  growing  worse  or  inferior  ;  a  decline  in  good 
qualities  ;  or  a  state  of  being  less  valuable  ;  as,  the 
degeneracy  of  a  plant. 

2.  In  morals,  decay  of  virtue  ;  a  growing  worse  ; 
departure  from  the  virtues  of  ancestors  ;  desertion  of 
that  which  i.s  good.  We  speak  of  the  degeneracy  of 
men  in  modern  times,  or  of  the  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners, of  the  age,  of  virtue,  &c,  sometimes  without 
reason. 

3.  Poorness  ;  meanness  ;  as,  a  degeneracy  of  spirit. 
DE-GEN'ER-ATE,  11.   i.     [L.  degencro,  from  degener, 

grown   worse,  ignoble,  base ;   de  and  gener,  genus  ; 
Fr.  degeiierer ;  Sp.  degencrar.] 

To  become  worse  ;  to  decay  in  good  qualities ;  to 
pass  from  a  good  to  a  bad  or  worse  state ;  to  lose  or 
sutler  a  diminution  of  valuable  qualities,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world.  In  the  natural  world,  plants 
and  animals  degenerate  when  they  grow  to  a  less  size 
than  usual,  or  lose  a  part  of  the  valuable  qualities 
which  belong  to  the^  species.  In  the  moral  world, 
men  degenerate  when  they  decline  in  virtue,  or  other 
good  qualities.  Manners  degenerate  when  they  be- 
come corrupt.  Wit  may  degenerate  into  indecency  or 
impiety. 
DE  GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Having  fallen  from  a  perfect  or 
good  state  into  a  less  excellent  or  worse  state  ;  hav- 
ing lost  something  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  ; 
having  declined  in  natural  or  moral  worth. 

The  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.  —  Jer.  ii. 

2.  Low  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  corrupt ;  fallen  from  primi- 
tive or  natural  excellence  ;  having  lost  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  species.  Man  is  considered  a  degenerate 
being.     A  coward  is  a  man  of  degenerate  spirit. 
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DEG 

DE-GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Grown  worse. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  degenerate  or  base 
manner.  Milton. 

DE-GEN'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  degenerate  state;  a 
state  in  which  the  natural  good  qualities  of  the  spe- 
cies are  decayed  or  lost. 

DE-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Decaying  in  gooo. 
qualities. 

DE-GEN-ER-a'TION,«.  A  growing  worse,  or  losing 
of  good  qualities  ;  a  decline  from  the  virtue  and 
worth  of  ancestors ;  a  decay  of  the  natural  good 
qualities  of  the  species  ;  a  falling  from  a  more  excel- 
lent state  to  one  of  less  worth,  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world. 
2.  The  thing  degenerated.  Brown. 

DE-GEN'ER-OUS,  a.  Degenerated  ;  fallen  from  n 
state  of  excellence,  or  from  the  virtue  and  merit  of 
ancestors.     Hence, 

2.  Low  ;  base  ;  mean  ;  unworthy  ;  as,  a  degencr- 
ous  passion.  Dryden. 

DE-GEN'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  degenerous  manner ; 
basely  ;  meanly. 

DE-GLO'TIN-ATE,  v  t  [L.  deglutino ;  de  and  glu- 
tino,  to  glue.     See  Glue.] 

To  ungiue  ;  to  loosen  or  separate  substances  glued 
together.  Scott. 

DE-GLO'TTN-A-TED,  pp  Unglued ;  loosened  or 
separated  ;  as  of  substances  glued  together. 

DEG-LU-TI  'TION,  (deg-lu-tish'un,)  n.  [L.  deglutio, 
to  swallow  ;  de  and  glutio.     See  Glutton.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  ;  as,  deglutition  is  diffi- 
-  cult. 

2.  The  power  of  swallowing ;  as,  deglutition  is  lost. 
DEG-RA-DA'TION,  ?i.t  [Fr.     See  Decrade.] 

1.  A  reducing  in  rank  ;  the  act  of  depriving  one  of 
a  degree  of  honor,  of  dignity,  or  of  rank  ;  also,  dep- 
osition; removal  or  dismission  from  office  ;  as,  the 
degradation  of  a  peer,  of  a  knight,  or  of  a  bishop,  in 
England. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  from  an  elevated  or 
more  honorable  station,  to  one  that  is  low  in  fact  or 
in  estimation  ;  baseness  ;  degeneracy. 

Deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our  nature.  South. 

3.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value. 

4.  In  painting,  a  lessening  and  obscuring  of  the 
appearance  of  "distant  object?  in  a  landscape,  that 
they  may  appear  as  they  would  do  to  an  eye  placed 
at  a  distance.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

5.  In  geology,  diminution  ;  reduction  of  altitude 
or  magnitude  ;  as,  the  degradation  of  rocks. 

Jourll.  of  Science. 
DE-GRADE',   v.  «.t  [Fr.  degrader;  Sp.  and  Port,  de- 

f  radar  j  It.  degradore ;   L.  de  and  gradns,  a  step,  a 
egree.     See  Grade.] 

1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  rank  or  de- 
gree ;  to  deprive  one  of  any  office  or  dignity,  by 
which  he  loses  rank  in  society  ;  to  strip  of  honors  ; 
as,  to  degrade  a  nobleman,  an  archbishop,  or  a  gen- 
eral officer. 

2.  To  reduce  in  estimation  ;  to  lessen  the  value  of; 
to  lower  ;  to  sink.  Vice  degrades  a  man  in  the  view 
of  others  ;  often  in  his  own  view.  Drunkenness  de- 
grades a  man  to  the  level  of  a  beast. 

3.  In  geology,  to  reduce  in  altitude  or  magnitude, 
as  hills  and  mountains. 

Although  the  ridge  is  still  there,  the  ridge  itself  has  been  de- 
graded. Journ.  of  Science. 

DE-GRAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.      Reduced  in  rank;  deprived 

of  an  office  or  dignity;  lowered  ;  sunk  ;  reduced  in 

estimation  or  value  ;  reduced  in  hight. 
DE-GRADE'MENT,  re.     Deprivation  of  rank  or  office. 

Milton. 
DE-GRaD'ING,  ppr.      Reducing  in  rank  ;    depriving 

of  honors  or  offices ;  reducing  in  value,  estimation-, 

or  altitude. 
2.  a.  Dishonoring;  disgracing  the  character;   as, 

degrading  obsequiousness. 

The  inordinate  love  of  money  and  of  fame  ;ire  base  and  degra- 
ding passions,  Wirt. 
DE-GRAD'ING-LY,  adv.      In  a  degrading  manner,  or 

in  a  way  to  depreciate. 
DEG-RA-VA'TION,  71.     [L.  degravo;   de  and  gravis, 
heavy.] 

The  act  of  making  heavy.     [Not  in  use.] 
DE  GREE',   ?i.     [Fr.   degre  ;  Norm,   degret ;    from  L. 
gradus,  Sp.  and  It.  grado,  W.  rhaz,  Syr.  I  y,  radah,  to 
go.     See  Grade  and  Degrade.] 

1.  A  step  ;  a  distinct  portion  of  space  of  indefinite 
extent ;  a  space  in  progression  ;  as,  the  army  gained 
the  hill  by  degrees ;  a  balloon  rises  or  descends  by 
slow  degrees  ;  and  figuratively,  we  advance  in  knowl 
edge  by  slow  degrees.  Men  are  yet  in  the  first  degree 
of  improvement.  It  should  be  their  aim  to  attain  to 
the  furthest  degree,  or  the  highest  degree.  There  are 
degrees  of  vice  and  virtue. 

2.  A  step  or  portion  of  progression,  in  elevation, 
quality,  dignity,  or  rank  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  degree. 

Spenser. 
We  speak  of  men  of  high  degree,  or  of  low  degree  ; 
of  superior  or  inferior  degree.     It  is  supposed  there 
are  different  degrees  or  orders  of  angels. 

They  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree.  —  1  Tiro.  iii. 
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3.  In  genealogy,^  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood  ; 
as,  a  relation  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

4.  Measure ;  extent.  The  light  is  intense  to  a 
degree  that  is  intolerable.  We  suffer  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  heat  or  cold. 

5.  In  geometry,  a  division  of  a  circle,  including 
a  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. Hence,  a  degree  of  latitude  is  the  360th  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  and 
a  degree  of  lougitutk,  the  same  part  of  the  surface 
east  or  west  of  any  given  meridian. 

6.  In  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  equations,  to  de- 
note the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Braadc. 

7.  In  music,  an  interval  of  sound,  marked  by  a 
line  on  the  scale.  Rousseau.     Busby. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  a  degree  consists  of  three  figures  ; 
thus,  270,  3li0,  compose  two  degrees. 

9.  A  division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a 
mathematical  or  other  instrument,  as  on  a  thermom- 
eter or  barometer. 

10.  In  colleges  and  universities,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  students,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
proficiency  in  arts  and  sciences;  giving  them  a  kind 
of  rank,  and  entitling  them  to  certain  privileges. 
This  is  usually  evidenced  by  a  diploma.  Degrees  are 
conferred  pro meritis  on  the  alumni  of  a  college;  or 
they  are  honorary  tokens  of  respect,  conferred  on 
strangers  of  distinguished  reputation.  The  first  de- 
gree is  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  tiie  second,  that  of 
master  of  arts.  Honorary  degrees  are  those  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  aoctor  of  laws,  &c.  Physicians  also 
receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

By  degrees  ;  step  by  step  ;  gradually  ;  by  little  and 
little-  ;  by  moderate  advances.  Frequent  drinking 
forms  by  degrees  a  confirmed  habit  of  intemperance. 

DE-GUST',  v.  t.     [L.  degusto.] 
To  taste.     [Not  used.) 

DEG-US-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  degusto.] 

A  tasting.  Bp.  Hall. 

DE-GUST'ED,  pp.     Tasted. 

DE-GUST'ING,  ppr.     Tasting. 

DEHISCE',  (de-his',)  v.  i.     [Infra.]     To  gape  ;  in  bot- 
any, to  open,  as  the  capsules  of  plants.         Lindley. 

DE-HIS'OENOE,  77.     [L.  dehiscens,  dehisco,  to  gape  ;  de 
and  hisco,  id.] 

A  gaping.  In  botany,  the  opening  of  capsules  in 
plants,  and  of  the  cells  of  anthers  for  emitting  pollen, 
&c. ;  the  season  when  capsules  open.  Martyn. 

DE-HIS'CENT,u.*  Opening,  as  the  capsule  of  a  plant. 

DE-IIO-NES'TATE,  v.  U     [L.  dehonesto.]       [Eaton. 
To  disgrace. 

DE-HON-EST-A'TION,77.  A  disgracing  ;  dishonoring. 

DE-HORS',   (de-horz,)   [Fr.]     Out  of;    without;  for- 
eign ;  irrelevant ;  chiefly  used  in  law  language. 

DE-HORT',  v.  t.     [L.  dehortor,   to  dissuade  ;  dc  and 
hortor,  to  advise.] 

To  dissuade  ;  to  advise  to  the  contrary  ;  to  counsel 
not  to  tlo  nor  to  undertake.  Wdkins.     Ward. 

DE-HORT-A'TION,  71.     Dissuasion  ;  advice  or  coun- 
sel against  something. 

DE-HORT'A-TO-RY,    a.     Dissuading;    belonging    to 
dissuasion. 

DE-HORT'ED,  pp.     Dissuaded. 

DE-HORT'EK,  71.     A   dissuader;    an  adviser  to  the 

DE-HOIIT'ING,  ppr.     Dissuading.  [contrary. 

DE'I-CIDE,  77.     [It.  deicidio  ;  L.  Dcus,  God,  and  ctedo, 
to  slay.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  to  death  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Savior.  Prior. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 
DE-IF'IC,         I  a.      [L.   dcus,   a    god,    and  facto,   to 
DEH"l€-AL,  \     make.] 

1.  Divine  ;  pertaining  to  the  gods. 

2.  Making  divine.  [Trans,  of  Pansanias. 
DE-IF-IC-A'TION,  n.     [See  Deifv.]     The  act  of  dei- 
fying ;  the  act  of  exalting  to  the  rank  of,  or  enroll- 
ing among  the  heathen  deities. 

DK'i-FI-£D,  (de'e-flde,)  pp.  or  a.    Exalted  or  ranked 
among  the  gods  ;  regarded  or  praised  as  divine. 

DP'I-Ff-GR    I  "-     °"e  thilt  deines- 
De'1-FOKM,  a.     [L.  dcus,  a  god,  and  forma,  form.] 
Like  a  god  ;  of  a  godlike  form. 

These  souls  exhibit  a  deij'or/nnower. 

Trans,  of  Pausaniajj. 

DEI-FORM'I-TY,  71.     Resemblance  of  deity 
De'I-F?,  v.  t.     [L.  dens,  a  god,  and  facio,  to  inake.l 

1.  To  make  a  god  ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a 
heathen  deity  ;  to  enroll  among  the  deities;  as,  Ju- 
lius Ciesar  was  deified. 

2.  To  exalt  into  tin  object  of  worship  ;  to  treat  as 
an  object  of  supreme  regard  ;  as,  a  covetous  man 
deities  his  treasures.  Prior. 

3.  To  exalt  to  a  deity  in  estimation  ;  to  reverence 
or  praise  as  a  deity.  The  pope  was  formerly  extolled 
and  deified  by  his  votaries, 

DK'[-F<?-I.\'G,'  ppr.     Exalting  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  ; 

treating  as  divine. 
DEIGN,  (dine,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  daigner  ;  It.  degnare  ;  Sp. 

dignarse  ;  Port.  it(. ;  L.  dignor,  from  digitus,  worthy.] 
To  think  worthy  ;  to  vouchsafe  ;  to  condescend. 

0,  deigtt  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats.  Pope. 
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DEIGN,  (dSne,)  v.  U    To  grant  or  allow  ;  to  conde 
scend  to  give  to. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  nis  men.  Sliak. 

DEIGN'TSD,  (diind,)  pp.    Granted  ;  condescended. 
DEIGN'ING,  (din'ing,)  ppr.    Vouchsafing ;  thinking 

worthy. 
DE'I  ORA'Tl-A,  (de'I-gra'she-a,)   [L.]    By  the  grace 
of  God  — words  used  in  the  ceremonial  discipline  of 
the  title  of  a  sovereign.  Brande. 

DEi-NO-THK'Itl-UM,  n.  [Gr  iuvoc,  terrible,  and 
tinpwv,  a  wild  beast.] 

A  name  given  to  the  fossil  remains  of  gigantic 
Pachydermata,  remarkable  for  enormous  tusks  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  jaw.  Dana. 
DE-IN'TE-GRATE,     v.    t.      To   disintegrate.      [Not 

used.]     [See  Disintegrate.] 
DE-IP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  decants.] 

Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god  ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
DETP-NOS'O-PHIST,  (dlpe-nos'o-nst,)7t.  [Gr.  Senrvov, 
a  feast,  and  aoi)>icrns,  a  sophist.] 

One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were 
famous  for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

Ash.     Observer. 
Dfi'ISM,  n.     [Fr.  deisme  ;  Sp.  dcismo  ;  It.  id. ;  from  I. 
Deus,  God.] 

The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist ;  the  belief  or 
system  of  religious  opinions  of  those  who  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  one  God,  but  deny  revelation  ; 
or  deism  is  the  belief  in  natural  religion  only,  or 
those  truths,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which  man  is 
to  discover  by  the  light  of  reason,  independent  and 
exclusive  of  any  revelation  from  God.  Hence  deism 
implies  infidelity,  or  a  disbelief  in  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  view  which  the  rising  greatness  of  our  country  presents  to 
my  eyes,  is  greatly  tarnished  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
deism,  which,  with  ine,  is  but  another  name  for  vice  and 
depravity.  P.  Henry,  Wirt's  Sketches. 

DE'IST,  n.t  [Fr.  dciste;  It.  deista.] 

One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but 
denies  revealed  religion ;  one  who  professes  no 
form  of  religion,  but  follows  the  light  of  nature  and 
reason,  as  his  only  guides  in  doctrine  and  practice ;  a 
freethinker. 

DE-IST'I€,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  deism  or  to  deists  ; 

DE-IST'I€-AL,  j  embracing  deism  ;  as,  a  detstical 
writer ;  or  containing  deism  ;  as,  a  deistical  book. 

DE-IST'IC-AL-LY,  ad.     After  the  manner  of  deists. 

Ash. 

DE'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  deile ;  It.  deitd;  Sp.  deidad;  L 
deitas,  from  deus,  Gr.  faoc,  God  ;  W.  duw ;  Ir.  dia ; 
Arm.  done ;  Fr.  dieu ;  It.  dio,  iddio ;  Sp.  dios  ;  Port. 
dcos ;  Gipsy,  dewe,  dewel ;  Sans.  deva.  The  latter 
orthography  coincides  with  the  Gr.  dins,  revi,  Jupi- 
ter, and  L.  divus,  a  god,  and  dium,  the  open  air,  or 
light.  So  in  W.  1/7/70,  is  day  ;  Hindoo,  dim  ;  Gipsy, 
dimes,  day.  Q.u.  Chinese  Ti.  The  word  is  probably 
contracted  from  dg,  and  may  coincide  with  day,  Sax. 
dag,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  open,  expand, 
or  to  shoot  forth,  as  the  morning  light.  But  the  pre- 
cise primary  meaning  is  not  certain.] 

1.  Godhead  ;  divinity  ;  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  as,  the  deity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  manifest  in  his  works. 

2.  God ;  the  Supreme  Being,  or  infinite  self-exist- 
ing Spirit. 

3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess  ;  a  superior  being, 
supposed,  by  heathen  nations,  to  exist,  and  to  pre- 
side over  particular  departments  of  nature  ;  as,  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  Jipollo,  Diana,  &c. 

4.  The  supposed  divinity  or  divine  qualities  of  a 
pagan  god.  Spenser.     Ralegh. 

DE-JECT',  7).  t.     [L.  dejicio  :  de  and  jacio,  to  throw.] 

1.  To  cast  down  ;  usually,  to  cast  down  the  coun- 
tenance ;  to  cause  to  fall  with  grief;  to  make  to  look 
sad  or  grieved,  or  to  express  discouragement. 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his  face.         Dryden. 

2.  To  depress  the  spirits  ;  to  sink  ;  to  dispirit ;  to 
discourage  ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  think  to  die  dejeiis  my  lofty  mind.  Pope. 

DE-JECT',  «.     [L.  dejectus,  from  dejicio.] 

Cast  down  ;  low-spirited.  Shah. 

DE-JECT'ED,    pp.   or   a.       Cast   down  ;    depressed  ; 

grieved  ;  discouraged. 
DE-JECT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  dejected  manner  ;  sad- 

Iv  ;  heavily.  Bacon. 

DE"-JECT'ED-NESS,    77.     The    state  of   being    cast 

down  ;  lowness  of  spirits. 
DE-JECT'ING,  ppr.     Casting  down  ;  depressing  ;  dis- 
piriting. 
DE-JEC'TION,   71.     A   casting  down;    depression    of 
mind  ;  melancholy ;   lowness  of  spirits,  occasioned 
by  grief  or  misfortune.  Milton. 

'2.  Weakness;  as,  dejection  of  appetite.  [Unusual.] 

JirbuUtnol. 

3.  The  act  of  voiding  the  excrements  ;  or  the 
matter  ejected.  Ray. 

DE-JECT'LY,  adv.     In  a  downcast  manner. 

DE-JECT'O-RY,  a.  Having  power  or  tending  to  cast 
down,  or  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool,     rerrand. 

DE-JECT'IJRE,  re.  That  which  is  ejected;  excre- 
ments, ^•butinot. 
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DE-JEU-NER',  )  ,A-  ,,,„    -,  >  (  n.    [Fr.]    Breakfast. 
DE-JEU-NE',     \  (da-zhu-na',)  j      ^-^.j  of  late 

in  the  fashionable  world  for  lunch.  Gilbert. 

DE  JURE,  [L.I     Of  right.     [See  De  Facto.] 
DE-LAC-ER-a'TION,  n.     [L.  delacero.] 

A  tearing  in  pieces.     [Not  used.] 
DE-LAG-RY-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  dclacrymatio ;  de  and 
lacryinatw,  a  weeping.] 

A  preternatural  discharge  of  watery  humors  from 
the  eyes  ;  waterishness  of  the  eyes.  Diet. 

DEL-AC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  delactatio.] 

A  weaning.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

DEL-AP-SA'TION,  n.     A  falling  down.  Ray. 

DE-LAPSE' ,  (de-laps',)  v.  i.     [L.  delabor,  delapsus :  de 
and  labor,  to  slide.] 
To  fall  or  slide  down. 
DE-LAPS'£D,  (de-lapst',)  pp.     Fallen  down. 
DE-LAP'SION,  n.    A  falling  down  of   the  uterus, 

anus,  &c. 
DE-LATE',  v.  t.     [L.  dclatus  ;  de  and  latus,  part,  of 
fero,  to  bear.] 

1.  To  carry  ;  to  convey.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  inform  against  ;  that  is,  to  bear 
a  charge  against.  B.  Jonson. 

DE-LA'TION,  n.  Carriage  ;  conveyance  ;  as,  the  de- 
lation of  sound.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

2.  Accusation  ;  act  of  charging  with  a  crime ;  a 
term  of  the  civil  law. 

DE-LA'TOR,  n.    [L.]    An  accuser ;  an  informer. 

Sandys. 

DE-LAY',  (de-li',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  delai,  delay  ;  Sp.  dilator  ; 
Port,  id.,  to  delay  ;  It.  dilata,  delay  ;  diluiare,  to  di- 
late, to  spread  ;  from  L.  dilatus,  differo.  We  see  that 
delay  is  from  spreading,  extending.     See  Dilate.] 

1.  To  prolong  the  time  of  acting,  or  proceeding ; 
to  put  off ;  to  defer. 

My  lord  delayeOi  his  coming.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  retard  ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder  for  a  time  ; 
to  restrain  motion,  or  render  it  slow  ;  as,  the  mail  is 
delayed  by  bad  roads. 

Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  hrook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  Milton. 

3.  To  allay.     [Not  in  use,  nor  proper.]       Spenser. 
DE-LAY',  v.  i.    To  linger ;  to  move  slow  ;  or  to  stop 

for  a  time. 

There  are  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slowness  of  the 
succession  of  ideas,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
hasten.  Locke. 

DE-LAY',  n.     A  lingering  ;  stay  ;  stop 

2.  A  putting  off  or  deferring  ;  procrastination  ;  as, 
the  delay  of  trial  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  plaintiff. 

3.  Hinderance  for  a  time. 

DE-LAY'£D,  (de-lade',) pp.  Deferred;  detained;  hin- 
dered for  a  time  ;  retarded. 

DE-LAY'ER,  n.     One  who  defers  ;  one  who  lingers. 

DE-LAY'ING,  ppr.  Putting  off;  deferring;  procrasti- 
nating; retarding;  detaining. 

DE-LAY'MENT,  n.     Hinderance.  Oower. 

DEL  CRED'ER-E,  n.  [It.]  A  guaranty  given  by  fac- 
tors, binding  them  to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  goods  which  they  sell  on  credit.  This  is 
done  for  a  premium. 

A  del  credere  commission  is  one  under  which  an 
agent,  on  selling  goods,  in  consideration  of  an  ad- 
ditional premium,  insures  to  his  principal  not  only 
the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  debtor,  but  the  punctual 
discharge  of  the  debt.  Bouvicr. 

De'LE,  0.  t.     [L.  imperative  of  deieo.] 
Blot  out ;  erase. 

DEL'E-ISLE,  a.     [L.  delcbilis.] 

That  can  be  blotted  out.  More. 

DE-LEe'TA-HLE,  a.  [L.  delcctabilis,  from  detector,  to 
delight.     See  Delight.] 

Delightful  ;  highly  pleasing  ;  that  gives  great  joy 
or  pleasure  ;  as.  a  delectable  garden.  Milton. 

DE-LEC'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Delightfulness.  Barret. 

DE-LEC'TA-BLY,  ado.     Delightfully. 

DE-LEC-TA'TION,  71.  Great  pleasure  ;  delight.  More. 

DEL'E-GA-CY,  n.     A  number  of  persons  delegated. 
[We  now  use  Delegation.]  Laud. 

DEL'E-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  delego  ;  de  and  lego,  to  send. 
See  Legate. J 

1.  To  send  away  ;  appropriately,  to  send  on  an 
embassy  ;  to  send  with  power  to  transact  business, 
as  a  representative.  The  president  delegated  three 
commissioners  to  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 

2.  To  intrust ;  to  commit ;  to  deliver  to  another's 
care  and  exercise  ;  as,  to  delegate  authority  or  power 
to  an  envoy,  representative,  or  judge. 

DEL'E-GATE,  n.  A  person  appointed  and  sent  by 
another  with  powers  to  transact  business  as  his 
representative  ;  a  deputy  ;  a  commissioner  ;  a  vicar. 
In  the  United  States,  a  person  elected  or  appointed  to 
represent  a  state  or  a  district,  in  the  congress,  or  in 
a  convention  for  forming  or  altering  a  constitution. 

2.  In  (treat  Britain,  a  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  king,  under  the  great  seal,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Hence  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  is  the  great  court  of  appeal  in  all 
ecclesiastical  causes.  It  is  used  also  for  the  court  of 
appeals  from  that  of  the  Admiralty.        Blaclcstonc. 

3.  A  layman  appointed  to  attend  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 
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DEL'E-GATE,  a.  Deputed  ;  sent  to  act  for  or  repre- 
sent another ;  as,  a  delegate  judge.  Taylor. 

DEL'E-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deputed;  sent  with  a 
trust  or  commission  to  act  for  another ;  appointed  a 
judge  ;  committed,  as  authority. 

DEL'E-GA-TING,  ppr.  Deputing;  sending  with  a 
commission  to  act  for  another ;  appointing ;  com- 
mitting ;  intrusting. 

DEL-E-GA'TION,  n.    A  sending  away  ;   the  act  of 
putting  in  commission,  or  investing  with  authority  to 
act  for  another  ;  the  appointment  of  a  delegate. 
The  duties  of  relig" 

2.  The  person  deputed  to  act  for  another,  or  for 
others.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
in  congress  are  called  the  delegation,  or  whole  delega- 
tion. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  the  assignment  of  a  debt  to  an- 
other, as  when  a  debtor  transfers  to  another  person 
the  obligation  to  pay,  or  a  creditor  makes  over  to  a 
third  person  the  right  to  receive  payment. 

DE-LEN'DA  EST   CAR-TH.VBO.     [L.l     Carthage 

must  be  annihilated  —  our  rival  must  be  destroyed. 
DEL-E-NIF'IG-AL,  a.    Having  the  virtue  to  ease  or 

assuage  pain. 
DE-LETE',  v.  t.     [L.  deleo.] 

To  blot  out.     [Not  used?]  Fuller. 

DEL-E-Te'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  delcterius,  from  deleo,  to 

blot  out  or  destroy  ;  W.  dileaw,  dilgu.     Q.U.  Ir.  daU 

laim,  to  blind.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  destroying,  or  extinguish- 
ing life ;  destructive  ;  poisonous ;  as,  a  deleterious 
plant  or  quality. 

2.  Injurious  ;  pernicious. 
DEL'E-TER-Y,  o.    Destructive*;  poisonous. 

Hadibras. 
DE-LE'TION,  n.     [L.  dcletio,  from  deleo,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  blotting  out  or  erasin 

2.  Destruction, 
DEL'E-TO-RY 
DELF,  n.     [Sax.  delfan,  to  delve,  to  dig.] 

1.  A  mine  ;  a  quarry  ;  a  pit  dug.     [Rarely  used.] 

2.  Earthen  ware,  covered  with  enamel  or  white 
glazing,  in  imitation  of  China  ware  or  porcelain, 
made  at  Delft,  in  Holland  ;  properly,  Delft-ware. 

DE'LI-AG,  n.  [from  Dclos.]  In  the  arts,  a  kind  of 
sculptured  vase  ;  also,  beautiful  bronze  and  silver. 

Elmes. 
DEL'1-BaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  delibo ;  de  and  libo,  to  taste.] 

To  taste  ;  to  take  a  sip.     [Little  used.] 
DEL-I-BA'TION,  n.    A  taste ;  an  essay.    [Little  used.] 

Berkeley. 
DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  delibero  ;  de  and  libra,  to 
weigh  ;  It.  librare.     See  Librate.] 

To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  and  examine 
the  reasons  for  and  against  a  measure  ;  to  estimate 
the  weight  or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  measure,  in  order  to  a  clioice  or 
decision  ;  to  pause  and  consider.  A  wise  prince 
will  deliberate  before  he  wages  war. 


tion.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

T,  n.     That  which  blots  out.       Taylor. 


The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost. 


Addison. 


DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  To  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to 
weigh  ;  to  consider.  Laud. 

DE-LI  B'ER-ATE,  a.  Weighing  facts  and  arguments 
with  a  view  to  a  choice  or  decision  ;  carefully  con- 
sidering the  probable  consequences  of  a  step  ;  cir- 
cumspect;  slow  in  determining;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  a  deliberate  judge  or  counselor. 

2.  Formed  with  deliberation  ;  well  advised  or  con- 
sidered ;  not  sudden  or  rash  ;  as,  a  deliberate  opinion  ; 
a  deliberate  measure,  or  result. 

3.  Slow  ;  as,  a  deliberate  death  or  echo.  [Hardly 
legitimate.]  Bacon. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Balanced  in  the  mind  ;  con- 
sidered. 

DE-L(I5'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  careful  considera- 
tion, or  deliberation ;  circumspectly  ;  not  hastily  or 
rashly  ;  slowly.  This  purpose  was  deliberately  formed. 
Dritdcn.      GoliL-nuith. 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Calm  consideration ;  cir- 
cumspection :  due  attention  to  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  measure  :  caution.  K.  Charles. 

DE-LI B'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Balancing  in  the  mind; 
weighing  ;  considering. 

DB-HB-ER-A'TION,  a.     [L.  deliberatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating  ;  the  act  of  weighing 
and  examining  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  choice 
or  measure  ;  consideration.  We  say,  a  measure  has 
been  taken  with  deliberation. 

2.  Mutual  discission  and  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  a  measure  ;  as,  the  deliberations 
of  a  legislative  body  or  council. 

DE-LIB' F.R-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  deliberation; 
proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  or  by  mutual 
discussion  and  examination  ;  as,  the  legislature  is  a 
deliberative  body. 

2.  Having  a  right  or  power  to  deliberate  or  discuss. 

In  councils,  the  bishops  have  a  deliberative  voice.  Encyc. 

3.  Ant  or  disposed  to  consider.'  Bp.  Barloio. 
DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE,   11.      A    discourse  in   which    a 

question  is  discussed,  or  weighed  and  examined.     A 
kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a  thing  and 
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convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it.  Encyc. 

DE-LIB'ER-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    By  deliberation. 

Burke. 
DEL'f-€A-CY,  7i.t  [Fr.  delicatesse ;  Sp.  delicadeza  ;  It. 
delicatczza;   but  more  directly  from  delicate,  which 
see.] 

In  a  general  sense,  that  which  delights  or  pleases. 
Hence, 

1.  Fineness  of  texture  ;  smoothness  ;  softness ; 
tenderness  ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  ;  and  nearly 
in  the  same  sense,  applicable  to  food  ;  as,  the  delicacy 
of  flesh,  meat,  or  vegetables.     Hence, 

2.  Daintiness  ;  pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

3.  Elegant  or  feminine  beauty  ;  as,  delicacy  of 
form. 

4.  Nicety  ;  minute  accuracy ;  as,  the  delicacy  of 
coloring  in  painting. 

5.  Neatness  in  dress  ;  elegance,  proceeding  from  a 
nice  selection  and  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of 
dress.  Spectator. 

6.  Softness  of  manners  ;  civility  or  politeness,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  nice  observance  of  propriety,  and  a 
desire  to  please  ;  as,  delicacy  of  behavior. 

7.  Indulgence;  gentle  treatment;  as,  delicacy  of 
education. 

8.  Tenderness  ;  scrupulousness  ;  the  quality  man- 
ifested in  nice  attention  to  right,  and  care  to  avoid 
wrong,  or  offense.  Bp.  Taylor. 

9.  Acute  or  nice  perception  of  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  sense  of  tasting.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  nice 
perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  or  the  faculty  of 
such  nice  perception. 

Delicacy  of  taste   tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and 
moderate  those  that  are  selfish.  Karnes. 

10.  That  which  delights  the  senses,  particularly  tbe 
taste,  applied  to  eatables ;  as,  the  peach  is  a  great  deli- 
cacy. 

11.  Tenderness  of  constitution;  weakness;  that 
quality  or  state  of  the  animal  body  which  renders  it 
very  impressible  to  injury  :  as,  delicacy  of  constitution 
or  frame. 

12.  Smallness  ;  fineness  ;  slenderness  ;  tenuity ;  as, 
the  delicacy  of  a  thread  or  fiber. 

13.  Tenderness  ;  nice  susceptibility  of  impression  ; 
as,  delicacy  of  feeling. 

DEL'I-GATE,  a.  [Fr.  delicat;  Sp.  delicado;  It.  dclica- 
to  ;  L.  deiicatus,  connected  witli  delicite,  delight,  dc- 
lecto,  to  delight ;  probably  a  1.  nipound  of  de  with  the 
root  of  like.     See  Delight  and  Like.] 

1.  Of  a  fine  texture;  fine;  soft;  smooth;  clear,  or 
fair  ;  as,  a  delicate  skin. 

2.  Nice  ;  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vor; as,  delicate  food  ;  a  delicate  dish. 

3.  Nice  in  perception  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  dainty  ; 
as,  a  delicate  taste;  and,  figuratively,  nice  and  dis- 
criminating in  beauty  and  deformity. 

4.  Nice  ;  accurate ;  fine  ;  soft  to  the  eye  ;  as,  a  del- 
icate color. 

5.  Nice  in  forms  ;  regulated  by  minute  observance 
of  propriety,  or  by  condescension  and  attention  to  the 
wishes  ami  feelings  of  others  ;  as,  delicate  behavior  or 
manners  ;  a  delicate  address. 

6.  Pleasing  to  the  senses  ;  as,  a  delicate  flavor. 

7.  Fine;  slender;  minute;  as,  a  delicate  thread. 

8.  That  can  not  be  handled  without  injury  or  dan- 
ger ;  that  must  be  touched  with  care  ;  as,  a  delicate 
point  or  topic  ;  a  delicate  question. 

9.  Composed  uf  fine  threads,  or  nicely  interwoven  ; 
as,  delicate  texture  ;  hence,  soft  and  smooth  to  the 
touch  .  as,  delicate  silk. 

10.  Tender ;  effeminate ;  not  able  to  endure  hard- 
ship ;  very  impressible  to  injury  ;  as,  a  delicate  frame 
or  constitution. 

11.  Feeble  ;  not  sound  or  robust ;  as,  delicate  health. 
DEL'I-GATE,  n.     Any  thing  nice  ;   a  nicety.     [Obs.] 

Jer.  li.  34.  Dryden. 

DEL'1-GATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  delicate  manner;  with 

nice  regard  to  propriety  and  the  feelings  of  others. 

2.  Daintily  ;  luxuriously. 

They  that  live  delicately  are  in  kings'  courts.  —  Luke  Vn. 

3.  With  soft  elegance  ;  as,  an  expression  delicately 
turned. 

4.  Tenderly ;  with  indulgence  in  ease,  elegance, 
and  luxury.     Prov.  xxix. 

DEL'I-GATE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  delicate  ; 

tenderness  ;  softness  ;  effeminacy.     Dcut.  xxviii. 
DE-LI"CIOUS,  (de-lish'us,)  a.f  [Fr.  delicieux;  L.  dcli- 

cutus,dcUcue  i  Sp.  dclicioso  ;  It.  dslizioso.] 

1.  Highly  pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  -most  sweet  or 
grateful  to  the  senses;  affording  exquisite  pleasure  ; 
as,  a  delicious  viand  ;  delicious  fruit  or  wine. 

2.  Most  pleasing  to  the  mind  ;  very  grateful ;  yield- 
ing exquisite  delight ;  as,  this  poem  affords  a  delicious 
entertainment. 

DE-Ll"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  delicious  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  to  please  tiie  taste  or  gratify  the  mind  :  sweet- 
ly ;  pleasantly  ;  delightfully  ;  as,  to  feed  deliciously ; 
to  be  deliciously  entertained. 

DE-Ll"CIOnS-'NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  de- 
licious, or  very  grateful  to  the  taste  or  mind  ;  as,  trw 
dcliciousness  of  a  repast. 
2.  Delight ;  great  pleasure. 
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DEL-I-GA'TION,  n.    [L.  deligatio,  dcligo;  de  and  ligo, 

to  bind.] 

In  surgery,  a  binding  up  ;  a  bandaging. 
DE-LIGHT',  (de-llte',)  n.     [Fr.  detice;  Sp.  delieia;  It. 

delizia  ;  L.  delicti,  connected  Witt)  detector;  probably 

allied  to  Eng.  Wee.] 

1.  A  high  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of 
mind  ;  joy. 

His  delight  is  in  the  litw  of  the  Lord.  — Ps.  i. 

2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure  ;  that  which 
affords  delight. 

Titus  was  the  delight  of  human  kind.  Dryden. 

I  was  daily  his  delight.  —  Prov.  viii. 

Delight  is  a  more  permanent  pleasure  than  joy,  and 
y>t  dependent  on  sudden  excitement. 
DE-LIGHT', (de-llte',)  o.t.  [Sp. deleytar i  Port. dclcitar ; 
L.  detector;  Fr.  dclcctcr.     See  Delight  and  Like.] 

1.  To  affect  with  great  pleasure  ;  to  please  highly  ; 
to  give  or  afford  high  satisfaction  or  joy  ;  as,  u  beau- 
tiful landscape  delights  the  eye ;  harmony  delights  the 
ear  ;  the  good  conduct  of  children,  and  especially 
their  piety,  delights  their  parents. 

1  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

2.  To  receive  great  pleasure  in. 

1  delight  to  do  thy  will.  —  Ps.  xl. 
DE-LIGHT',  v.  i.    To  have  or  take  great  pleasure  ;  to 
be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced ;  followed  by  m. 

1  delight  in  the  law  of  Goil  alter  the  inward  man.  —  Rom.  vii. 

DE-LIGHT'ED,  pp.  t  Greatly  pleased  ;  rejoiced  ;  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

That  ye  may  be  delighted  with  the  abundance  of  her  glory.  —  Is. 
Ixvi. 

2.  a.    Full  of  delight.  Shak. 

DE-LTGHT'ER,  n.     One  who  takes  delight.  Barrom. 

DE-LIGKT'FUL,  (de-l:te'ful,)  a.1  Highly  pleasing;  af- 
fording great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  as,  a  delight- 
ful thought ;  a  delightful  prospect. 

DE-LlGHT'FfJL-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  receive 
great  pleasure  ;  very  agreeably  ;  as,  we  were  delight- 
fully employed  or  entertained. 

2.  In  a  delightful  manner  :  charmingly ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  afford  great  pleasure ;  as,  the  lady  sings  and 
plays  delightfully. 

DE-LIGHT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightful, or  of  affording  great  pleasure  ;  as,  the  delight- 
fulness  of  a  prospect,  or  of  scenery. 

2._ Great  pleasure;  delight.     [Less proper.] 

DE-LIGHT'ING,  pjrr.  Giving  great  pleasure;  rejoic- 
ing. 

1)E-LIGHT'LESS,  a.  Affording  no  pleasure  or  delight. 

Thomson. 

DE-LIGHT'SOME,  (de-llt'sum,)  a.  Very  pleasing; 
delightful.  Grew. 

DE-LlGHT'SCME-LY,  adv.  Very  pleasantly;  in  a 
delightful  manner. 

DE-LiGHT'SOME-NESS,?i.  Delightfulness ;  pleasant- 
ness in  a  high  degree. 

DE-LIN'E-A-MENT,  n.  [Infra.]  Representation  by 
delineation.  Selden. 

DE-LIN'E-ATE,  v.  t.  [dclineo;  de  and  Unco,  from  tin- 
ea, a  line.] 

1.  To  draw  the  lines  which  exhibit  the  form  of  a 
thing;  to  mark  out  with  lines;  to  make  a  draught. ; 
to  sketch  or  design  ;  as,  to  delineate  tile  form  of  the 
earth,  or  a  diagram. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  represent  in  a  picture  ;  to  draw  a 
likeness  of;  as,  to  delineate  Nestor  like  Adonis,  or 
Time  witli  Absalom's  head.  Brown. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  describe ;  to  represent  to  the 
mind  or  understanding ;  to  exhibit  a  likeness  in 
words  ;  as,  to  delineate  the  character  of  Newton,  or 
the  virtue  of  Aristides. 

DE-LIN'E-A-TED,  pp.  Drawn;  marked  with  lines 
exhibiting  the  form  or  figure;  sketched;  designed; 
painted  ;  described. 

DE-LI N'E-S-TING,  ppr.  Drawing  the  form  ;  sketch- 
ing; painting;  describing. 

DE-LlN-E-A'TION,n.t  LL-  dclineatio.] 

1.  First  draught  of  a  thing  ;  outline  ;  representa- 
tion of  a  form  or  figure  by  lines  ;  sketch  ;  design. 

2.  Representation  in  words;  description;  as,  the 
delineation  of  a  character. 

DE-LIN'E-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  delineates. 

DE-LIN'E-A-TO-RY,  a.  Describing  ;  drawing  the  out- 
line. Scott's  Essays. 

DE-UN'E-A-TQRE,  n.     Delineation.     (.Vol  in  use.} 

DE-LIN' [-MENT,  n.     [L.  delinimentum.) 
Mitigation.     [Jftt  used.] 

DE-LIN'aUEN-CY,  (de-link'wen-sy,)  n.  [L.  delin- 
qao,  to  fail  or  omit  duty  ;  de  and  linquo,  to  leave.] 

Failure  or  omission  of  duty  ;  a  fault ;  a  misdeed  ; 
and  positively,  an  offense  ;  a  crime.  It  is  particular- 
ly, but  not  exclusively,  applied  to  neglect  of  duty  in 
officers  of  imblic  trust. 

DE  LIN'UUENT,  (de-link'went,)  a.  Failing  in  duty; 
offending  by  neglect  of  duty. 

DE-LIN'UUENT,  n.  One  who  fails  to  perform  his 
duty,  particularly  a  public  officer  who  neglects  his 
duty;  an  offender;  one  who  commits  a  fault  or 
crime. 

A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  or  jurisdiction  where 
the  delinquency  was  committed.  Aylijfe. 
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DE-LIN'QUENT-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  fail  in  duty. 
DEL'I-UUATE,  v.  t.  or  i.     [L.  deliqueo,  to  melt.] 

To  melt  or  be  dissolved.     [See  Deliquesce  and 

DeLIQUIATE.] 

DEL'l-UUA-TED,j>;>.     Molted  ;  dissolved. 

DEL-I-UUA'TION,  n.  A  melting.  [See  Deliques- 
cence and  Deliquiation.] 

DEL-I-CAUESCE',  (del-e-kwes',)  v.  i.  [L.  deliquesco, 
to  melt ;  de  and  liquesco,  from  liqueo,  to  melt  or  be- 
come soft.     See.  Liquid.] 

To  melt  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting 
and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain  salts, 
acids,  and  alkalies. 

DEL-I-UUES'CENCE,  (del-e-kwes'sens,)  n.  Sponta- 
neous liquefaction  in  the  air;  a  gradual  melting  or 
becoming  liquid  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Fourcroy. 

DEL-I-UUES'CENT,  a.  Liquefying  in  the  air  ;  capa- 
ble of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  liquid  ;  as,  deliquescent  salts.      Fourcroy. 

DE-LIU' UI-ATE,  (de-lik'we-Ste,)  w.  i.  [See  Deli- 
quate.J  To  melt  and  become  liquid  by  imbibing 
water  from  the  air.  [See  Deliquesce.]  Fourcroy. 

DE-L[Q.-UI-A'TION,  n.  A  melting  by  attracting  wa- 
ter from  the  air. 

DE-LIQ'UI-UM,  (de-lik'we-um,)  n.  [L.]  In  chemis- 
try,a  melting  or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or  in  a  moist 
place.  Encyc. 

2.  A  liquid  state  ;  as,  a  salt  falls  into  a  deliquiu.ni. 

Fourcroy. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  swooning  or  fainting ;  called  also 
syncope:  Encyc.     Coze. 

DE-LI'RA-CY,  n.    Delirium.  Sancroft. 

DE-LIR'A-MBNT,   n.      A  wandering  of  the  mind  ; 

foolish  fancy.     [Little  used.] 
DE-LI'RATE,  v.  i.     [L.  dcliro.] 

To  rave,  as  a  madman.     [Not  in  use.] 
DEL-I-RA'TION,  7t.     [L.  detirutio.] 

A  wandering  of  mind  ;  delirium.  Ed.  Rev. 

DE-LIR'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  dclirus.     See  Delirium.] 

Roving  in  mind  ;  light-headed  ;  disordered  in  in- 
tellect ;   having  ideas  that  are  wild,  irregular,  and 
unconnected. 
DE-LIR'I-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  delirious  manner. 
DE-LIR'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  delirious  ; 

delirium.  Johnson. 

DE-LIR'I-UM,  n.t  [L.,  from  dcliro,  to  wander  in  mind, 
to  rave  ;  de  and  lira,  to  make  balks  in  plowing,  that 
is,  to  err,  wander,  miss.] 

A  state  in  which  the  ideas  of  a  person  are  wild, 
irregular,  and   unconnected,  or  do  not   correspond 
with  the  truth  or  with  external  objects  ;    a  roving 
or  wandering  of  the  mind  ;  disorder  of  the  intellect. 
Fevers  often  produce  delirium. 
An  alienation  of  mind  connected  with  fever.    Cyc. 
Symptomatic  derangement,  or  that  which  is  de- 
pendent on  some  other  disease,  in  distinction  from 
idiopathic  derangement,  or  mania. 
DE-LfR'JUM  TBE'MENtS,  n.  A  disease  of  the  brain, 
induced  by  the  excessive  and  prolonged  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors. 
DEL-I-TES'CENCE,    n.       [L.    delitcsccntia  ;    de  and 
lateo.] 

Retirement ;  obscurity.  Johnson. 

DE-LIT'I-GaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  delitigo.] 

To  chide,  or  contend  in  words.     [Not  in  use.] 
DE-LIT-I-GA'TION,   u.      A  chiding;  a  brawl.     [Not 

in  use.] 
DE-L[V'ER,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  deliorer ;  de  and  livrer,  to  de- 
liver ;  Sp.  librar ;  fort,  iiwor ;  L.  liber,  free,  disen- 
gaged ;  delibro,  to  free,  to  peel ;  Arm.  delivra.     See 

LlHEKAL,  LlltRAKY,   LlRIlATE.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  release,  as  from  restraint ;  to  set  at 
liberty  ;  as,  to  deliver  one  from  captivity. 

2.  To  rescue,  or  save. 

Deliver  me,  U  my  God,  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked.  —  Ps.  Ixxi. 

3.  To  give  or  transfer ;  to  put  into  another's  hand 
or  power  ;  to  commit ;  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Thou  shall  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand. —  Gen.  xl. 

So  we  say,  to  deliver  goods  to  a  carrier ;  to  deliver  a 
letter  ;  to  deliver  possession  of  an  estate. 

4.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield  ;  to  give  up;  to  resign  ; 
as,  to  deliver  a  fortress  to  an  enemy.  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  up ;  as,  to  deliver  up  the  city  ;  to  deliver  up 
stolen  goods. 

Tli'  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Fope. 

5.  To  disburden  of  a  child. 

G.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  speak  ;  to  send  forth 
in  words  ;  as,  to  deliver  a  sermon,  an  address,  or  an 
oration. 

7.  To  give  forth  in  action  ;  as,  the  ship  delivered  a 
broadside  ;  the  troops  delivered  their  fke  ;  to  deliver  a 
blow.  Alison. 

To  deliver  to  the  wind ;  to  cast  away  ;  to  reject. 

To  deliver  over ;  to  transfer;  to  give  or  pass  from 
one  to  another  ;  as,  to  deliver  over  goods  to  another. 

2.  To  surrender  or  resign;  to  put  into  another's 
power  ;  to  commit  to  the  discretion  of;  to  abandon  to. 

Deliver  me  not  over  lo  the  will  of  my  enemies.-  •  Ps.  xxvii. 

To  deliver  up  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrender. 
DE-LI  V'ER,  a.     [L.  liner.] 

[Obs.]  Chaucer. 


Free  ;  nimble. 
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DE-LIV'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be,  or  is  to  be,  de- 
livered. 

A  bill  of  lading  may  state  that  the    goods  are  deliverable  to  a 
particular  person  therein  named.     [I\Jercai[tile  usage.] 

Amer.  Review. 
DE-LIV'ER-ANCE,  n.     [Fr.  delivrance.] 

1.  Release  from  captivity,  slavery,  oppression,  or 
any  restraint. 

He  hath  sent  ine  lo  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
mice  to  the  captives.  —Luke  iv. 

2.  Rescue  from  danger  or  any  evil. 

God  sent  me  lo  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  —  Gen. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children.         Bacon. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring  from  one  to 
another. 

5.  The  act  of  speaking  or  pronouncing  ;  utterance. 
[In  the  three  last  senses,  Delivery  is  now  used.] 

6.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
God  send  you  a  good  deliverance. 

DE-LIV'ER-£D,  pp.  Freed  ;  released  ;  transferred  or 
transmitted  ;  passed  from  one  to  another ;  commit- 
ted ;  yielded  ;  surrendered  ;  rescued  ;  uttered  ;  pro- 
nounced. 

DE-LIV'ER-ER,  n.  One  who  delivers  ;  one  who  re- 
leases or  rescues  ;  a  preserver. 

The  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  Israel.  —  Judges  ili. 
2.  One  who  relates  or  communicates.         Boyle. 

DE-LIV'ER-ING,  ppr.  Releasing  ;  setting  free  ;  res- 
cuing ;  saving  ;  surrendering  ;  giving  over  ;  yielding; 
resigning. 

DE-LIV'ER-NESS,  n.     Nimbleness  ;  agility. 

DE-LIVER- Y,  ji.    The  act  of  delivering. 

2.  Release  ;  rescue,  as  from  slavery,  restraint,  op- 
pression, or  danger. 

3.  Surrender;  a  giving  up. 

4.  A  giving  or  passing  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  the 
delivery  of  goods,  or  of  a  deed. 

5.  Utterance,  pronunciation,  or  manner  of  speak- 
ing. He  lias  a  good  delivery.  I  was  charmed  with 
his  graceful  delivery. 

6.  Childbirth.    Is.  xxvi. 

7.  Free  motion  or  use  of  the  limbs.    [Obs.] 

Sidney.     Wotton. 

DELL,  71.  [Q_u.  dale,  or  W.  dell,  a  cleft  or  rift ;  or  is  it 
contracted  from  Sax.  deglcl] 

A  hollow  place ;  a  small,  narrow  valley  between 
two  hills.  Gilbert. 

DELP-H.     See  Delf,  No.  2. 

DEL'PHI-AN,  )    a.     [from  Delphi,  a  town  of  Phocis, 

DEL'PHI€,       (       in  Greece.] 

Relating  to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
that  place. 

DEL'PHIN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dauphin  of  France  ; 
applied  particularly  to  an  edition  of  the  Latin  classics, 
prepared  under  Louis  XIV.,  in  usuni  Delphini,  for  the 
dauphin's  use.  Brande. 

DEL'PHINE,  a.     [L.  delphinus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

DEL-PHIN'I-A,  ]   B.     A  vegetable  alkaloid  discovered 

DEL-PHl'NA,      I       in  the  Delphinium  staphysagria. 

DEL'PHI-A,         (      Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  When 

DEL'l'HLN'E,  J  heated  it  melts,  but  on  cooling 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  like  resin,     lire.    Brande. 

DEI-/PH1N-1TE,  71.  A  mineral,  called  also  pistacitc 
and  ep/dotc.  Ore. 

DEL  SEGNO,  (del  san'yo.)  [It.]  *  In  music,  a  direc- 
tion to  repeat  from  tile  sign. 

DEL'TA,  n.  The  Greek  letter  A.  A  tract  of  alluvial 
land  in  tiie  form  of  that  letter,  or  triangular.  It  is 
particularly  applied  to  such  a  tract  of  land  in  Egj'pt, 
formed  by  two  main  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ;  but  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
tract  of  land  of  a  similar  figure  and  formation. 

DEL'TOID,  a.*  [Gr.  tkAru,  the  letter  A,  and  ctSoc, 
form.] 

1.  Resembling  the  Greek  A,  (delta;)  triangular; 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  muscle  of  the  shoulder;  which 
moves  the  arm  forward,  upward,  and  backward. 

Coze. 
*2.  In   botany,   shaped   somewhat   like  a  delta  or 
rhomb,  having  four  angles,  of  which  the  lateral  ones 
are  less  distant  from  the  base  than  the  others  ;  as,  a 
deltotd  leaf.  Linnecus.     Martyn. 

Trowel-shaped,  ha.ing  three  angles,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  much  further  from  the  base  than  the 
lateral  ones.  Smith. 

DE-LOD'A-ISLE,  a  [See  Delude.]  That  may  be  de- 
luded or  leceived  ;  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  Brown. 

DE-LfjDE  ,  v.  t.\-  [L.  deludu  ;  de  and  liulo,  to  play,  to 
mock  ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  yh.  Class  Ls,  No.  3;  5, 
30,  40.] 

1.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  lead  from  truth 
or  into  error;  to  mislead  the  mind  or  judgment;  to 
beguile.  Cheat  is  generally  applied  to  deception  in 
bargains  ;  delude,  to  deception  in  opinion.  An  artful 
man  deludes  his  followers.  We  are  often  deluded  by 
false  appearances. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

DE-LOD'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Deceived  ;  misled  ;  led  into 

error. 
DE-LOD'ER,  7i.    One  who  deceives;  a  deceiver;  an 

impostor  ;  one  who  holds  out  false  pretenses. 
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DE-LfjD  TNG,  ppr.  Deceiving;  leading  astray;  mis- 
leading the  opinion  or  judgment. 

DE-LCD' ING,  n.    The  act  of  deceiving ;  falsehood. 

Pridcaux. 

DEL'UGE,  (del'luje.)  n.  [Fr.  deluge;  Arm.  diluich; 
Sp.  diluvio  ;  It.  id. ;  L.  diluvies,  diluvium,  from  diluo, 
diluoio;  di  and  luo,  lavo,  to  wash,  tf  deluge  and  di- 
luvium are  the  same  word,  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  the  fact  proves  that  luu,  lavo,  is  con- 
tracted or  changed  from  lugo,  and  that  the  primitive 
word  Wi<s  lugo ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  radix  of 
Jluo  is  fiugo.     See  Flow.] 

1.  Any  overflowing  of  water ;  an  inundation  ;  a 
flood  ;  a  swell  of  water  over  the  natural  batiks  of  a 
river  or  shore  of  the  ocean,  spreading  over  the  adja- 
cent land.  But  appropriately,  the  great  flood  or 
overflowing  of  the  earth  by  water,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  ;  according  to  the  common  chronology,  Anno 
Mundi  1656.     Oen.  vi. 

2.  A  sweeping  or  overwhelming  calamity. 
DEL'UGE,  v.   I.     To  overflow  with  water;  to  inun- 
date ;  to  drown.     The  waters  deluged  the  earth,  and 
destroyed  the  old  world. 

2.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  cover  with  any  flowing  or 
moving,  spreading  body.  The  northern  nations  del- 
uged the  Roman  empire  with  their  armies. 

3.  To  overwhelm;  to  cause  to  sink  under  the 
weight  of  a  general  or  spreading  calamity  ;  as,  the 
land  is  deluged  with  corruption. 

DEL'UG-iL'D,"  pp.  Overflowed  ;  inundated  ;  over- 
whelmed. 

DEL'UG-ING,  ppr.  Overflowing;  inundating;  over- 
whelming. 

DE-LO'SION,  (de-lG'zhun,)  n.f  [L.  dclusio.  See  De- 
lude.] 

1.  The  act  of  deluding  ;  deception  ;  a  misleading 
of  the  mind.  We  are  all  liable  to  the  delusions  of 
artifice. 

2.  False  representation  ;  illusion  ;  error  or  mistake 
proceeding  from  false  views. 

Aud  fondly  mourned  the  deajr  delusion  gone.  Prior. 

DE-Lfj'SIVE,  a.  Apt  to  deceive  ;  tending  to  mislead 
the  mind;  deceptive;  beguiling;  as,  delusive  arts; 
delusive  appearances. 

DE-LO'SIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  delusive  manner. 

DE-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  delu- 
sive ;  tendency  to  deceive. 

DE-LO'SO-RY,  a.    Apt  to  deceive ;  deceptive. 

Qlanville. 

DELVE,  (delv,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  delfan ;  D.  delven;  Kuss. 
dolblyu;  to  dig.  O.U.  Arm.  toulla,  to  dig  or  make  a 
hole,  W.  tall,  si  hole,  and  L.  talpa,  a  mole,  perhaps 
the  delvcr.] 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  the  ground  with  a  spade. 
Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing-floor.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fathom  ;  to  sound  ;  to  penetrate. 

I  can  not  delve  him  to  the  root.  Shak. 

DELVE,  (delv,)  n.  A  place  dug  ;  a  pit ;  a  pitfall ;  a 
ditch  ;  a  den  ;  a  cave.     [Not  now  used.]       Spenser. 

Delve  of  coals ;  a  quantity  of  fossil  coals  dug.  [ Not 
used,  or  local.] 

DELVED,  pp.     Dug;  fathomed. 

DELV'ER,  7t.     One  who  digs,  as  with  a  spade. 

DELVING,  ppr.     Digging. 

DE-MAG-NET-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
depriving  one  of  magnetic  influence. 

DE-MAG'NET-TZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence ;  to  restore  from  a  sleep-waking  state. 

DEM'A-GOG-ISM,?t.     The  practices  of  a  demagogue. 

DEM'A-GOGUE,  (dem'a-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  Snaayuyos,  from 
Snip's,  the  populace,  and  uybi,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  leader  of  the  people ;  an  orator  who  pleases 
the  populace,  and  influences  them  to  adhere  to  him. 

2.  Any  leader  of  the  populace  ;  any  factious  man 
who  has  great  influence  with  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple in  a  city  or  community. 

DF  MAI\'  ) 

DE-MBSNE',(de-mene,)  \  n'  £Norm-  demain^-  Thia 
might  be  from  L.  dominium,  Fr.  domaine.  In  old  law 
books,  it  is  written  demesne,  as  if  derived  from  meisan, 
inaison,  house.  In  Norman,  it  is  written  also  de- 
muygne,  aemeigne,  as  well  as  demeine.] 

1.  A  manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  or  near, 
which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  hands  or  immediate 
occupation,  for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distinguished 
from  his  tenemental  lands,  distributed  among  his 
tenants,  called  book-land,  or  charter-land,  and  folk- 
land,  or  estates  held  in  villenage,  from  which  sprung 
copyhold  estates.  Blackstone. 

2.  Estate  in  lands.  Shalt. 
DE-MA  ND',   v.   t.     [Fr.  dcmander ;  Sp.  and  Port,  de- 

mandar ;  It.  domandnre  or  dhnandare  ;  Arm.  mennat  ; 
de  and  L.  mando,  to  command.  The  L.  mando  sig- 
nifies to  send  ;  hence,  to  commit  or  intrust.  To  ask 
is  to  press  or  urge.  Sw.  mana;  Dan.  matter;  to  put 
in  mind,  to  urge,  press,  dun  ;  to  admonish,  L.  monco. 
It  appears  that  mando,  moneo,  and  mens,  mind,  arc  all 
of  one  family  ;  as  also  Ir.  muinim,  to  teach ;  W. 
mynu,  to  will,  to  seek  or  procure,  to  insist,  to  obtain 
or  have  ;  Sax.  manian ;  G.  mahnen.  See  Class  Mn, 
No.  7,  9.] 

1.  To  ask  or  call  for,  as  one  who  has  a  claim  or 
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right  to  receive  what  is  sought ;  to  claim  or  seek  as 
due  by  right.  The  creditor  demands  principal  and 
interest  of  his  debt.  Here  the  claim  is  derived  from 
law  or  justice. 

2.  To  ask  by  authority  ;  to  require  ;  to  seek  or 
claim  an  answer  by  virtue  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right  in  the  interrogator,  derived  from  his  office,  sta- 
tion, power,  or  authority. 

The  officers  oF  ilie  children  of  Israel  —  were  beaten,  and  de- 
manded, Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making' 
brick  ?  —  Ex.  v. 

3.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful ;  as,  the  exe- 
cution of  this  work  demands  great  industry  and  care. 

4.  To  ask  ;  to  question  ;  to  inquire.     [Little  used.] 

The  soldiers  also  demanded  of  him,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  ? 
—  Luke  iii. 

5.  To  ask  or  require,  as  a  seller  of  goods ;  as,  what 
price  do  you  demand  ? 

6.  To  sue  for  ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  ; 
as,  the  plaintiff,  in  his  action,  demands  unreasonable 
damages. 

In  French^  demander  generally  signifies  simply  to 
ask,  request,  or  petition,  when  the  answer  or  thing 
asked  for  is  a  matter  of  grace  or  courtesy.  But  in 
English,  demand  is  now  seldom  used  in  that  sense  ; 
and  rarely  indeed  can  the  French  demander  be  ren- 
dered correctly  in  English  by  demand,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  seller  of  goods,  who  demands  [asks,  re- 
quires] a  certain  price  for  his  wares.  The  common 
expression,  "  a  king  sent  to  demand  another  king's 
daughter  in  marriage,"  is  improper. 
DE-MAND',  ».'  An  asking  fur  or  claim  made  by  virtue 
of  a  right  or  supposed  right  to  the  thing  sought ;  an 
asking  with  authority  ;  a  challenging  as  due;  as,  the 
demand  of  the  creditor  was  reasonable;  the  note  is 
payable  on  demand. 

He  that  has  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demands,  will  be 
but  a  little  way  from  thinking'  he  ought  to  obtain  Uiem. 

Locke. 

2.  The  asking  or  requiring  of  a  price  for  goods 
offered  for  sale  ;  as,  I  can  not  agree  to  his  demand. 

3.  That  which  is  or  may  be  claimed  as  due  ;  debt ; 
as,  what  are  your  demands  on  the  estate  ? 

4.  The  calling  for  in  order  to  purchase  ;  desire  to 
possess  ;  as,  the  demand  for  the  Bible  has  been  great 
and  extensive  ;  copies  are  in  great  demand. 

5.  A  desire  or  a  seeking  to  obtain.  We  say,  the 
company  of  a  gentleman  is  in  great  demand;  the  lady 
is  in  great  demand  or  request. 

6.  In  law,  the  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due 
or  claimed  as  due,  either  expressly  by  words,  or  by 
implication,  as  by  seizure  of  goods  or  entry  into 
lands. 

DE-MAND' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  demanded, 
claimed,  asked  for,  or  required  ;  as,  payment  is  de~ 
mandablc  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit. 

DE-MAND' ANT,  n.  One  who  demands  ;  the  plaintiff 
in  a  real  action  ;  any  plaintiff. 

DE-MAND'ED,pp.  Called  for;  claimed;  challenged 
as  due  ;  requested  ;  required  ;  interrogated. 

DE-MAND'ER,  n.  One  who  demands ;  one  who  re- 
quires with  authority  ;  one  who  claims  as  due ;  one 
who  asks  ;  one  who  seeks  to  obtain. 

DE-MAND'ING,  ppr.  Claiming  or  calling  for  as  due, 
or  by  authority  ;  requiring;  asking;  pursuing  a  claim 
by  legal  process  ;  interrogating. 

DE-MAND'RESS,  n.     A  female  demandant. 

DE-MAR€-A'TION.     See  Demarkation. 

DE-MARCH',  n.     [Fr.  demarche.] 
March;  walk;  gait.     [Obs.] 

DE-MARK-A'TION,  n.  [Sp.  demarcaclon.  from  demar- 
car ;  de  and  marcar,  to  mark ;  viarca,  a  mark  ;  Port. 
demarcar.     See  Mark.] 

1.  The  act  of  marking,  or  of  ascertaining  and  set- 
ting a  limit. 

2.  A  limit  or  bound  ascertained  and  fixed  ;  line  of 
separation  marked  or  determined. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarkation,  where  obedience  ought  to 
end  and  resistance  begin,  is  faint,  obscure,  and  not  easily 
definable.  Burke. 

DE-MeAN',  v.  t.  [Fr.demener;  Norm,  demesner,  de- 
mencr,  to  lead,  to  manage,  to  govern,  to  stir ;  It.  me- 
nare  ,•  Sp.  menear.] 

1.  To  behave  ;  to  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun ;  as,  it  is  our  duty  to  demean  our- 
selves with  humility. 

2.  To  treat.  Spenser. 
DE-MeAN',  v.  (.t  [de  and  mean.]     To  debase  ;  to  un- 
dervalue.    [Not  used.]  Shaft. 

DE-MeAN',  n.    Behavior ;  carriage ;  demeanor.  [  Obs.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Mien.     [O&s.J  Spenser. 

DE-MeAN'ED,  pp.  Behaved  well;  in  a  good  sense. 
Lessened  ;  debased  ;  in  a  bad  sense. 

DE-MeAN'ING,  ppr.  Behaving ;  also,  debasing  one's 
self.  _ 

DE-MeAN'OR,  n.  Behavior;  carriage;  deportment; 
as,  decent  demeanor  ;  sad  demeanor.  Milton. 

DE-MeAN-URE,  n.     Behavior.     [Not  in  use.] 

DE  ME-Df-E-TA' TF,  [L.]  A  jury  de  medietate  is 
one  composed  of  half  natives  and  half  foreigners — 
used  in  actions  in  which  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  or 
half  of  common  jurors  and  half  of  men  of  the  class 
to  which  one  of  the  parties  belongs.        Blackstone. 
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DE'MEN-€Y,  n.     [L.  dementia,] 

Madness.     [Not  in  use.]  Skelton. 

DE-MEN'TATE,  a.     Mad ;  infatuated.      Hammond. 
DE-MEN'TaTE,  v.  U     [L.  demento;  de  and  mens.] 

To  make  mad.  Burton, 

DE-MEN'TA-TED,  pp.    Rendered  mad. 
DE-MEN-Ta'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  frantic. 

Whitlock. 
DE-MENT'ED,  a.     Crazy  ;  infatuated.    Quart.  Rev. 
DE-MEPH-I-TI-ZA'TION,  n.     [See  Demef-hitiie.] 
The  act  of  purifyirig  from  mephitic  or  foul  air. 

Med.  Repository. 
DE-MEPH'I-TIZE,  v.  U     [de  and  mephitis,  foul  air,  or 
ill  smell.] 
To  purify  from  foul,  unwholesome  air. 
DE-MEPH'1-TIZ-.ED,  pp.  Purified  ;  freed  from  foul  air. 
DE-MEPH'I-TIZ-ING,  ppr.     Purifying  from  foul  air. 
DE-MER'IT,  n.     [Fr.  demerite;   dc  and  merite,  merit, 
L.  meri£um,'from  mereo,  to  earn  or  deserve.  The  Latin 
demereo  is  used  in  a  good  sense.     See  Merit.] 

1.  That  which  deserves  punishment,  the  opposite 
of  merit ;  an  ill-deserving  ;  that  which  is  blamable  or 
punishable  in  moral  conduct ;  vice  or  crime. 


Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 


Dryden. 


2.  Anciently,  merit ;  desert ;  in  a  good  sense.  Shak. 
DE-MER'IT,  v.  t.    To  deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

[/  believe  not  in  use.] 
DE-MERS'£D,  (de-merst',)  a.     [L.  demersus.] 

Plunged  ;  situated  or  growing  under  water. 
DE-.MER'SION,  (de-mer'shun,)  n.     [L.  demersio,  from 
demergo,  to  plunge  or  drown.] 

1.  A  plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  a  drowning. 

Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  in  water  or 
earth.  Ray. 

3.  The  putting  of  a  medicine  in  a  dissolving  liquor. 

IHct. 

DE-MES'MER-IZE,  d.  t.  [from  Mesmer.]  To  excite 
or  relieve  from  mesmeric  influence.  [See  Mesmer- 
ize.] 

DE-Mf.SNE',  (de-meen'.)    See  Demain. 

DE-MiiSN'I-AL,  (de-me'ni-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
mesne. Maunder. 

DEM'I,  a  prefix,  [Fr.  demi,  from  the  L.  dimidium,]  signi- 
fies half.  It  is  used  only  in  composition.  [See  also 
Demy. j 

DEM'I-BSTH, )  n.    A  bath  in  which  only  the  lower 

DEM'I-BAIN,  j      half  of  the  body  is  immersed. 

DEM'I-BRI-GaDE',  7i.     A  half  brigade.       [Gilbert. 

DEM'I-Ca'DENCE,  n.  In  music,  an  imperfect  ca- 
dence, or  one  that  falls  on  any  other  than  the  key- 
note. Busby. 

DEM'I-CAN'NON,  n.  The  obsolete  name  of  a  kind 
of  ordnance  carrying  a  ball  of  from  30  to  3S  pounds 
in  weight. 

DEM'I-CUL'VER-IN,  n.  The  obsolete  name  of  a  kind 
of  ordnance  carrying  a  ball  of  9  or  10  pounds  in 
weight.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

DEM-I-DE'I-F?,  v.  t.     To  deify  in  part.         Cotcper. 

DEM'I-DEV-/L,  (-dev'l,)  n.     Half  a  devil.       Shak. 

DEM'I-DIS'TANCE,  n.  In  fortification,  the  distance 
between  the  outward  polygons  and  the  flank. 

DEM'I-DI'TONE,  n.     In  music,  a  minor  third.  Busby. 

DEM'I-GOD,  n.  Half  a  god  ;  one  partaking  of  the  di- 
vine nature  ;  a  fabulous  hero,  produced  by  the  cohab- 
itation of  a  deity  with  a  mortal.        Milton.     Pope. 

DEM'I-GOD'DESS,  n.     A  female  demi-god.   Campbell. 

DEM'I-GORGE,  n.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
polygon  which  remains  after  the  Hank  is  raised,  and 
goes  from  the  curtain  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It 
is  half  of  the  vacant  space  or  entrance  into  a  bastion. 

Encyc. 

DEM'I-GROAT,  (grawt,)  n.     A  half-groat.    Slienstone. 

DEM'I-JOHN,  (dem'i-jon,)  n.     [Fr.  dumejeanne.] 

A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body  and  small 
neck,  inclosed  in  wicker-work. 

DEM'I-LANCE,  n.  Alight  lance;  a  short  spear;  a 
half-pike.  Dryden. 

DEM'I-LuNE,  n.  A  work  constructed  beyond  the 
main  ditch  of  a  fortress,  and  in  front  of  the  curtain 
between  two  bastions ;  its  object  is  to  defend  the  cur- 
tain. P.  Cyc. 

DEM'I-MAN,  7t.     Half  a  man  ;  a  term  of  reproach. 

Knowles. 

DEM'1-NA-TtJR-.ED,  a.  Having  half  the  nature  of 
another  animal.  Skak. 

DEM'I-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)  o.  Partly  official 
or  authorized.  O.  Morris. 

DEM'I-PREM'I-SES,  n.  pi.     Half  premises.  Booker. 

■DEM'I-aUA-VER,  7i.  A  note,  in  music,  of  half  the 
length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'I-RE-LrE'yO,n.  [It.]  In  sculpture,  half  reliefc 
or  the  standing  out  of  a  figure  from  the  background 
by  half  its  thickness. 

DEM'I-REP,  7t.  A  woman  of  suspicious  chastity. 
[Demi-reputation,] 

DEM'I-SEM'I-aUA-VER,  71.  A  short  note  in  music, 
two  of  which  are  equal  to  a  semi-quaver. 

DEM'I-TINT',  71.  [Demi  and  tint.]  In  painting,  a 
gradation  of  color  between  positive  light  and  positive 
shade.  Elm.es. 

DEM'I-ToNE,  7t.  In  music,  an  interval  of  half  a  tone ; 
a  semi-tone. 
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DEM'I-VILL,  n.  A  halfvill,  consisting  of  five  free- 
men or  frankpledges.  Spelman.     Blaclistone. 

DEM'I-VOLT,  n.  [demi  and  volt,  vault.]  One  of  the 
seven  artificial  motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  he 
raises  his  fore  legs  in  a  particular  manner. 

DEM'I-WOLF,  «.  Half  a  wolf;  a  mongrel  dog,  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  wolf;  lycisca.  Shale. 

DEM'l-CRATE,  v   i.     [L.  demigro.] 
To  migrate,  which  see. 

DEM-I-GRA'TION,  n.    Emigration,  which  see. 

DE-MIS'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Demise.]  That  may  be 
leased  ;  as  an  estate  demisable  by  copy  of  court  roll. 

DE-MiSE',  71. f  [Fr.  demis,  demise,  from  demr.ttre,  L. 
demitto,  drmissin  j  de  and  mitto,  Fr.  wettre.  Literally, 
a  laying  down,  or  sending  from;  a  removing.] 

1.  In  England,  a  laying  down  or  removal,  applied 
to  the  crown  or  royal  authority.  The  demise  of  the 
crown  is  a  transfer  of  the  crown,  royal  authority,  or 
kingdom,  to  a  successor.  Thus,  when  Edward  IV. 
was  driven  from  his  throne  for  a  few  months  by  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  this  temporary  transfer  of  his 
dignity  was  called  a  demise.  Thus  the  natural  death 
of  a  king  or  queen  came  to  be  denominated  a  demise, 
as  by  that  event  the  crown  is  transferred  to  a  suc- 
cessor. Bluckstone. 

2.  In  later  usage,  the  death  of  any  distinguished 
individual ;  as,  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Trotter. 

3.  A  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate,  by  lease 
or  will. 

Demise  and  redemise ;  a  conveyance  where  there 
are  mutual  leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it.  Encyc. 

DE-MISE',  v.  t.     To  transfer  or  convey  ;  to  lease. 
2.  To  bequeath  ;  to  grant  by  will.  Swift. 

DE-MIS'.ED,  pp.     Granted  or  left  by  will. 

DE-MTS'ING,ppr.     Bequeathing;  granting  by  will. 

DE-MIS'SION,  (de-mish'un,)  n.  A  lowering;  degra- 
dation ;  depression.  L' Estrange. 

DE-MlSS'IVE,  )   a.     Humble.      {Little  used.] 

DE-MISS',  j  Skenstone. 

DE-.MISS'LY,  adv.     In  a  humble  manner.     [Not  used.] 

DE-MIT',  v.  t,     fL.  demitto.] 

To  let  fall  ,  to  depress  ;  to  submit.     [Not  used.] 

DEM'I-URGE.  n.  [Gr.  nouiovpyos;  dnp.tos,  a  public 
servant,  and  epyov,  work.] 

In  the  myUiology  of  Eastern  philosophers,  a  subordi- 
nate deity  or  eon,  employed  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  a  subordinate  workman.  Encyc. 

DEM-I-URG'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  demiurge. 

Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

DE-MOC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  SypoKpana  ;  inuus,  people, 
and  xpareio,  to  possess,  to  govern.] 

Government  by  the  people  ;  a  form  of  government, 
in  which  Uil-  .".!;a-  me  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  collectively,  or  in  which  the  people 
exercise  the  powers  of  legislation.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Athens. 

DEM'O-CRAT,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  a  government 
by  the  people,  or  favors  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  all  classes  of  men. 

DEM-O-CRAT'IC,         \  a.      Popular ;   pertaining  to 

PEM-0-€RAT'I€-AL,  ,  democracy,  or  government 
by  the  people  ;  as,  a  democratical  form  of  government. 

DEM-O-CRAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  democratical 
manner.  Sidney. 

DE-MOC'RA-TIST,  n.     The  same  as  Democrat. 

DE-MOC'RA-TY,  n.    Democracy. 

DE-MO-GOR'GON,  n.  [Gr.  datuuiv,  divinity,  and 
yopyoc,  dreadful.] 

Literally,  terrible  deity  ;  a  mysterious  divinity 
among   the    ancients,  mentioned    by  Milton. 

Brande. 

DE-MOL'ISH,  v.  «.t  [Fr.  dcmolir,  demolissant ;  Sp.  de- 
moler ;  It.  demolire  ;  L.  demolior ,'  de  and  molior,  to 
build.     Class  Ml,  No.  12,  15.] 

To  throw  or  pull  down  ;  to  raze  ;  to  destroy,  as  a 
heap  or  structure  ;  to  separate  any  collected  mass,  or 
the  connected  parts  of  a  thing;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  de- 
molish an  edifice,  or  a  mound  ;  to  demolish  a  wall  or 
fortification. 

DE-MOL'ISH-£D,  (de-mol'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pulled 
down  ;  thrown  down  ;  razed  ;  destroyed,  as  a  fab- 
ric or  structure. 

DE-MOL'ISH-ER,?!.  Onewho  pulls  or  throws  down  ; 
one  who  destroys  or  lays  waste  ;  as,  a  dcmolisher  of 
towns. 

DE-MOL'ISH-lNG,  ppr.  Pulling  or  throwing  down  ; 
destroying. 

DE-MOL'ISH-MENT,  n.    Ruin;   overthrow. 

Beawn. 

DEM-0-LI"TION,  (dem-o-lish'un,)  n.  The  act  of 
overthrowing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying  a  pile  or 
structure  ;  ruin  ;  destruction  ;  as,  the  demolition  of  a 
house,  or  of  military  works. 

DE'MON,  n  [L.  dternon  ;  Gr.  Aatutov  ;  Sp.  It.  demonio  ; 
Fr.  demon;  Ir.  dcamal,  or  dcamon.  The  origin  and 
primary  sense  of  this  word  I  have  not  been  able  to 


ascertain,  Qu.  Ar.  *^.i  dahima,  daima,  to  fall  sud- 
denly, to  rush,  to  overwhelm,  to  obscure,  to  blacken  ; 
whence  misfortune,  black,  blackness,  evil,  a  mon- 
ster.    Or  is  it  a  compound  of  dea,  dia,  dens,  and  mon, 
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a  word  signifying  evil,  from  the  Persian?    I  place 
little  confidence  in  these  conjectures.] 

A  spirit,  or  immaterial  being,  holding  a  middle 
place  between  men  and  the  celestial  deities  of  the 
pagans.  The  ancients  believed  that  there  were  good 
and  evil  demons,  which  had  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  that  these  beings  carried  on  an 
intercourse  between  men  and  gods,  conveying  the 
addresses  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  divine  benefits  to 
men.  Hence  demons  became  the  objects  of  worship. 
It  was  supposed,  also,  that  human  spirits,  after  their 
departure  from  the  body,  became  demons,  and  that 
the  souls  of  virtuous  men,  if  highly  purified,  were 
exalted  from  demons  into  gods.  In  the  Scriptures,  the 
Greek  datntov  is  rendered  devil,  and  sometimes,  at 
least,  improperly ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  different  beings  are  intended  by  6in/3v\os  and 
datpoji'.  The  demons  of  the  New  Testament  were 
supposed  to  be  spiritual  beings  which  vexed  and  tor- 
mented men.  And,  in  general,  the  word,  in  modern 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which  influ- 
ences the  conduct  or  directs  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
£See  Campbell's  Dissert.] 
Df.'MON-ESS,  n.     A  female  demon.  Mede. 

DFM-O-NI' \€-AL  \  "'    Pertaining  to  demons  or  evil 
DE-Mo'NI-AN,       ')      spirits. 

Prom  thy  demoniac  holds.  Milton. 

2.  Influenced  by  demons  ;  produced  by  demons  or 
evil  spirits. 

Demoniac  phrensy.  Milton. 

DE-Mo'NI-A€J,  n.  A  human  being  possessed  by  a 
demon  ;  one  whose  volition  and  other  mental  facul- 
ties are  overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit,  or  by  a  cre- 
ated spiritual  being  of  superior  power.  Encyc. 

DEM-O-NI'AC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  demoniacal  man- 
ner. 

DE-MO-NI'A-CISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  demoniac ; 
or  tlie  practice  of  demoniacs.  Milman. 

DE-Mo'NI-ACS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  a  branch  of 
the  Anabaptists,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  devil  will  be  saved. 

Encyc. 

DE-Mo'NI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  possessed 
by  a  demon.  rVarburton. 

DE'MON-ISM,  n.    The  belief  in  demons  or  false  gods. 

Jefferson. 

DE'MON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  demon  ;  to  in- 
fuse the  principles  or  fury  of  a  demon. 

DE-MON-OC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.    oatpoin,   demon,   and 
Kfiareoi,  to  hold.] 
The  power  or  government  of  demons. 

DE-MON-OL'A-TRY,  n.     [Gr.   datutov,  demon,  and 
Xarocia,  worship.] 
The  worship  of  demons,  or  of  evil  spirits.   Campbell. 

DE-MON-0-LOG'I€,         >  a.     Pertaining  to  demonol- 

DE-MON-0-LOG'I€-AL,  (      ogy 

DE-MON-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  writes  on  deinon- 
ology. 

DE-MON-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  oatpiov,  demon,  and 
Xo)os,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  on  demons  ;  a  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 
So  King  James  entitled  his  book  concerning  witches. 

DE-MON'O-MIST,  n.  [Gr.  oatpojv,  demon,  and  vopac, 
law.] 

One  that  lives  in  subjection  to  the  devil,  or  to  evil 
spirits.  Herbert. 

DE-MON'O-MY,  n.  [Supra.]  The  dominion  of  de- 
mons, or  evil  spirits.  Herbert. 

DE'MON-RY,  n.     Demoniacal  influence. 

Miss  J.  Baillie. 

DE'MON-SHIP,  n.     The  state  of  a  demon.       Mede. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLE,a.  [See  Demonstrate.]  That 
may  be  demonstrated  ;  that  may  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction  ;  capable  of  being  shown  .by 
certain  evidence,  or  by  evidence  that  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  as,  the  principles  of  geometry  are  demonstrable. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
demonstrable. 

DE-MON'STRA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude 
doubt ;  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

DE-MON'STRATE  or  DEM'ON-STRATE,  v.  U  [L. 
demonstro  :  de  and  inonstro,  to  show  ;  Fr.  demontrcr ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  demostrar ;  It.  dimostrare.   See  Muster.] 

1.  To  show  or  prove  to  be  certain  ;  to  prove  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt ;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  contrary  position  to  evident  absurd- 
ity. We  demonstrate  a  problem  in  geometry,  or  a 
proposition  in  ethics,  by  showing  that  the  contrary  is 
absurd  or  impossible. 

2.  In  anatomy,  to  exhibit  the  parts  when  dissected. 
DE-MON'STRA-TED   or   DEM'ON-STRA-TED,    pp. 

Proved    beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt;   rendered 
certain  to  the  mind. 

DE-MON'STRA-TING  or  DEM'ON-STRA-TING,  ppr. 
Proving  to  be  certain  ;  evincing  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  doubt. 

DEM-ON-STRA'TION,  71.  Literally,  a  showing  forth 
or  exhibition,  commonly  in  the  plural ;  as,  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  MUford. 

9.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  of  exhibiting  cer- 
tain proof. 
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3.  The  highest  degree  of  evidence ;  certain  proof 
exhibited,  or  such  proof  as  establishes  a  fact  or  prop- 
osition beyond  a  possibility  ot  'oubt,  or  as  shows 
the  contrary  position  to  be  absurd  or  impossible. 

4.  Indubitable  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  of  reason  ; 
evidence  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of 
a  fact  or  proposition.  Thus,  we  hold  that  the  works 
of  nature  exhibit  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

5.  In  logic,  a  series  ot  syllogisms,  all  whose  prem- 
ises are  either  definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or  prop- 
ositions already  established.  Encyc. 

6.  In  anatomy,  the  exhibition  of  parts  dissected 

7.  In  military  affairs,  a  movement  of  troops  toward 
a  given  point,  as  if  to  make  an  attack.     Hence, 

8.  Any  movement  against  or  attempt  upon  ;  as, 
Napoleon  made  his  first  demonstration  on  Holland. 

Atisori's  Europe. 
DE-MON'STRA-TI  VE,  a.    Showing  or  proving  by  cer- 
tain evidence  ;  having  the  power  of  demonstration  ; 
invincibly  conclusive  ;  as,  a  demonstrative  argument, 
or  demonstrative  reasoning. 

9.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clearness 
and  certainty ;  as,  a  demonstrative  figure  in  painting. 

Drydcn. 
3.  Among  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  that  lays  open  or 
explains  with  clearness,  force,  and  beauty ;  as,  de 
monstrative  eloquence.  Blair. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  With  certain  evi- 
dence ;  with  proof  which  can  not  be  questioned  ; 
certainly  ;  clearly  ;  convincingly. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being 
demonstrative. 

DEM'ON-STR  A-TOR,  n.  One  who  demonstrates ;  one 
who  proves  any  thing  with  certainty,  or  with  indu- 
bitable evidence. 

2.  In  anatomy,  one  who  exhibits  the  parts  when 
dissected. 

DE-MON'STR  A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  demonstrate ; 
having  a  tendency  to  prove  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt. 

DE-MOR-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [See  Demoralize.] 
The  act  of  subverting  or  corrupting  morals  ;  destruc- 
tion of  moral  principles. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZE,  v.  t.     [de  and  moraine  or  moral.] 
To  corrupt  or  undermine  the  morals  of;  to  destroy 
or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral  principles  on ;  to  render 
corrupt  in  morals. 

The  effect  would  be  to  demoralize  mankind. 

Grattan,  on  Catholic  Petition. 

The  native  vi^ror  of  the  aoul  must  wholly  disappear,  under  the 
stetdy  influence  and  the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate 
power  and  prosperous  crime.     Walsh,  Letters  on  Prance. 

DE-MOR'AL-IZ-£D,  pp.    Corrupted  in  morals. 
DE-MOR'AL-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Corrupting  or  destroying 

morals  or  moral  principles. 
.     2.  a.  Tending  to  destroy  morals  or  moral  principles. 
DEM-OS-THEN'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to   Demosthenes, 

the  Grecian  orator. 
DE-MOT'IC,  a.    [Gr.  6nportK"i,  from  tSripoc,  people.] 
Popular ;  common  ;  pertaining  to  the  people. 

Russell. 
Demotic  clmracters,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
were  a  conversion  of  hieroglyphics  into  a  kind   of 
current  hand,  for  popular    use,   approaching   very 
nearly  to  alphabetical  writing.  Brande. 

DE-MIJLCE',  (de-muls',)  v.  t.     [L.  dcmulceo.]     ■ 
To  soothe  ;  to  soften  or  pacify.     [Not  used.] 
DE-MUL'CENT,  a.     [L.  demulcents,  dcmulceo;  de  and 
mulceo,  to  stroke,  to  soften  ;  allied,  perhaps,  to  mollis, 
•mellow.] 

Softening  ;  mollifying  ;  lenient ;  as,  oil  is  demul- 
cent. 
DE-MUL'CENT,  n.  Any  medicine  which  lessens  the 
effects  of  irritation  on  the  solids ;  that  which  softens 
or  mollifies  ;  as  gums,  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  and 
other  mucilaginous  substances. 
DE-MUR',  v.  i.  [Fr.  demeurcr;  Sp.  demorar ;  Port. 
demorar;  It.  dimorare ;  L.  demoror ;  de  and  moror,  to 
stay  or  delay,  mora,  delay  ;  Arm.  mirct,  to  hold  ;  Sax. 
merran,  tnyrran,  to  hinder;  allied  to  L.  miror,  and 
Eng.  to  moor,  Sp.  amarrar.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  pause  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  suspend  pro- 
ceeding; to  delay  determination  or  conclusion.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  minister  demurred,  till 
he  could  obtain  further  instructions. 

2.  In  law,  to  stop  at  any  point  in  the  pleadings, 
and  rest  or  abide  on  that  point  in  law  for  a  decision 
of  the  cause.  Thus  the  defendant  may  demur  to  the 
plaintiffs  declaration,  alleging  it  to  be  insufficient  in 
law  ;  the  plaintiff"  may  demur  to  the  defendant's  plea 
for  a  like  reason. 

DE-MUR',  v.  t.     To  doubt  of.     [Not  legitimate.] 

Milton. 
DE-MUR',  71.    Stop  ;  pause ;  hesitation  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  proceeding  ;  suspense  of  proceeding  or  de- 
cision. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks.  Pope. 

DE-MURE',  a.    [Perhaps  from  demur,  that  is,  set,  fixed, 

stayed,  silent.] 

Sober  ;    grave  ;   modest ;  downcast ;   as,  a  demure 

countenance  ;  a  demure  abasing  of  the  eye.    Bacon. 
DE-MuRE',  v.  i.    To  look  with  a  grave  countenance. 

[Not  used.]  Shak. 
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DE-MORE'LY,  adv.  With  a  grave,  solemn  counte- 
nance ;  with  a  fixed  look  ;  with  a  solemn  gravity. 

Esop's  damsel  sat  demurely  at  the  board's  end.  Bacon. 

DE-MORE'NESS,  n.  Gravity  of  countenance  ;  sober- 
ness ;  a  modest  look.  Sidney. 

DE-MUR'RAGE,  h.  [See  Demur.]  An  allowance 
made  to  the  owner  of  a  trading  vessel,  for  delay 
or  detention  in  port  beyond  the  appointed  time  of 
departure.  This  expense  is  paid  by  the  merchant 
who  causes  the  detention. 

DE-MUR'RED,  (de-murd',)pp.     Stopped;  objected  to. 

DE-MUR'RER,  n.    One  who  demurs. 

2.  In  law,  a  stop  at  some  point  in  the  pleadings, 
and  a  resting  of  the  decision  of  the  cause  on  that 
point;  an  issue  on  matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  con- 
fesses the  fact  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to  support  the 
claim  or  defense.  A  demurrer  may  be  tendered  to 
the  declaration,  to  the  plea,  to  the  replication,  to  the 
rejoinder,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DE-.WUR'RING,  ppr.  Stopping  ;  pausing  ;  suspending 
proceedings  or  decision  ;  resting  or  abiding  on  a  point 
in  law. 

DE-MY',  n.     [Fr.  demi,  half.] 

1.  A  particular  size  of  paper ;  a  kind  of  paper  of 
small  size. 

2.  A  half  fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
DEN,  n.     [Sax.  den,  dene,  denn,  a  valley  ;  It.  tana  ;  Fr. 

taniere;  Ir.  tuinncdhc.] 

1.  A  cave  or  hollow  place  in  the  earth  ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  cave,  pit,  or  subterraneous  recess,  used  for 
concealment,  shelter,  protection,  or  security  ;  as,  a 
lion's  den ;  a  den  of  robbers  or  thieves. 

The  beasts  go  into  liens.  — Job  xxxvii. 

The  children  of  Israel  made  themselves  dens.  —  Judges  vi. 

2.  As  a  termination,  in  names  of  places,  it  denotes 
the  place  to  be  in  a  valley  or  near  a  wood. 

DEN,  v.  i.     To  dwell  as  in  a  den. 
DE-NAR'eOT-IZE,  v.  t.    [dc  and  narcotic]    To  de- 
prive of  narcoline  ;  as,  to  denarcotize  opium. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
DE-NA'RI-US,  re. ;  pi.  Denarii.     [L.,  from  deni,  ten.] 
A  Roman  coin  of  the  value  of  about  sixteen   or 
seventeen  cents  ;  so  called  from  the  letter  X  upon  it. 
In  law-books,  it  is  used  for  an  English  penny. 
DEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  denarius.] 

Containing  ten. 
DEN'A-RY,  n.     The  number  ten.  Digby. 

DE-NATION-AL-lZE,  (-na'shun-  or  -nash'un-,)  v.  t. 
[de  and  nation.]  To  divest  of  national  character  or 
rights,  by  transference  to  the  service  of  another 
nation.  A  ship  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
States,  is  denationalized  by  being  employed  in  the 
service  of  another  nation  and  hearing  its  flag. 

French  Decrees.     Dec.  of  tlie  Prince  Regent. 
DE-Na'TION-AL-IZ-£D,  pp.    Deprived  of  national 

rights. 
DEN  A'TION-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  national 

rights. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     [de  and  naturalize.]     To 

render  unnatural  ;  to  alienate  from  nature. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZ-.ED,/>p    Made  unnatural.  Ed.  Rev. 
2.  Deprived  of  naturalization  or  acquired  citizen- 
ship in  a  foreign  country. 
DE-NAT'UR-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  unnatural. 
2.  Depriving  of  acquired  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
country. 
DE-NAY',  «.     Denial  ;  refusal.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

DE-NAY',  v.  t.     To  deny.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DEN'DRA-CHATE,  n.  [Gr.  Sevipoi/,  a  tree,  and 
aX'<TK,  agate.] 

Arborescent  agate;  agate  containing  the  figures  of 
shrubs  or  parts  of  plants.  Encijc. 

DEN'DRI-FORM,   a.      Having  the   appearance  of   a 

tree.  Gilbert. 

DENDRITE,  n.  [Gr.  SeiiSpov,  a  tree,  and  Aitfoj,  a 
stone,  a  contraction  of  dendrolite.] 

A  stone  or  mineral,  on  or  in  which  are  the  figures  of 

shrubs  or  trees  ;  an  arborescent  mineral.  Fourcroy. 

DEN-DRIT'iG,         j   a.     Containing    the    figures    of 

DEN-DR1T'I€-AL,  (       shrubs  or  trees,  as  stones,  &c. 

DEN'DROID.a.    [Gr.  fovSpov,  a  tree,  and  eidoi,  form.] 

Resembling  a  shrub. 
DEN'DROIT,  re.     A  fossil   which   has  some  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
DEN'DRO-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  SevSpot/.  a  tree,  and  \i6os, 
a  stone.] 
A  petrified  or  fossil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
DEN-DROL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  gev6pov,a.  tree,  and  Xoyoc, 
a  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  trees  ;  the  natural  his- 
tory of  trees.  Diet. 
DEN-DROM'E-TER,  re.»  [Gr.   6evSpov,  a  tree,  and 
uerpeoj,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  night  and  diameter 
of  trees.  Ezcyc. 

DEN'E-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  drnego.] 

To  deny.    [Not  used.] 
DEN-E-GA'TION,  n.     Denial.     [Not  in  use.] 
DEN"GUE,  (deng'ga,)  re.     A  peculiar  sort  of  fugitive 
and  erratic  epidemic  rheumatism. 
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[This  disease,  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  British 
West  India  islands,  was  called  the  dandy  fever,  from 
the  stiffness  and  constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs 
and  body.  The  Spaniards  of  the  neighboring  islands 
mistook  the  term  for  their  word  dengue,  denoting 
prudery,  which  might  also  well  express  stiffness,  and 
hence  the  term  dengue  became,  at  last,  the  name  of 
the  disease.  TvXlv.] 

DE-NT' A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deny.]  That  may  be  denied 
or  contradicted.  Brown. 

DE-NI'AL,  re.  [See  Dent.]  An  affirmation  to  the 
contrary ;  an  assertion  that  a  declaration  or  fact 
stated  is  not  true  ;  negation  ;  contradiction.  It  is 
often  expressed  by  no  or  not,  simply. 

2.  Refusal  to  grant ;  the  negation  of  a  request  or 
petition  ;  the  contrary  to  grant,  allowance,  or  conces- 
sion; as,  his  request  or  application  met  with  a  direct 
denial. 

3.  A  rejection,  or  refusing  to  acknowledge  ;  a  dis- 
owning ;  as,  a  denial  of  God  ;  or  a  refusing  to  receive 
or  embrace ;  as,  a  denial  of  the  faith  or  the  truth. 

4.  A  denial  of  one's  self,  is  a  declining  of  some 
gratification  ;  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or  pro- 
pensities. 

DE-NI'ER,  re.  One  who  denies  or  contradicts  ;  one 
who  refuses  or  rejects  ;  a  disowner  ;  one  who  does 
not  own,  avow,  or  acknowledge;  as,  a  denier  of  a 
fact,  or  of  the  faith,  or  of  Christ. 

[It  would  be  better  written  Denver.] 

DE-NIER',  (de-neer',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  denarius  ;  It. 
danaio,  danaro  ;  Sp.  dineroi] 

A  small  denomination  of  French  money,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  sol  ;   a  small  copper  coin. 

DEN'i-GRATE,  v.t.  [L.  denigro;  dc  and  nigra,  from 
niger,  black.] 

To  blacken  ;  to  make  black.  Boyle. 

DEN-l  GRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  black;  a 
blacking. 

DEN-I-TRA'TION,  ?!.  A  disengaging  of  nitric  acid. 
[Obs.] 

EN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [See  Denizen.]  The  act  of 
making  one  a  denizen,  subject,  or  citizen.  This,  in 
England,  is  done  by  the  king's  letters  patent. 

DEN'I-ZEN,  (den'e-zn,)  n.  [In  W.  dinaswr  is  a  citi- 
zen, from  dinas,  din,  a  fortress  or  fortified  town,  a 
city.  But  in  denizen,  the  lost  syllable  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  in  citizen.] 

1.  In  England,  an  alien  who  is  made  a  subject  by 
the  king's  letters  patent,  holding  a  middle  state  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  born  subject.  He  may 
take  land  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  can 
not;  but  he  can  not  take  by  inheritance.      Encyc. 

2.  A  stranger  admitted  to  residence  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Ye  gods, 
Natives,  or  denizens,  of  blest  abodes.  Dryden. 

3.  A  dweller;  as,  the  denizens  of  air.  Pope. 
DEN'I-ZEN,  v.  t.     To  make  a  denizen;  to  admit  to 

residence  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  ;  to  in- 
franchise. 

DEN'I-ZEN-ED,  (den'e-znd,)  pp.    Infranchised. 

DEN'I-ZEN-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  a  denizen. 

DEN'MARK  SAT'IN,  re.  A  kind  of  lasting;  a  stout 
worsted  stuff,  woven  with  a  satin  twill,  used  for 
ladies'  shoes. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Denominate.]  That 
may  be  denominated  or  named.  Brown. 

DE-NOM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  denomino  ;  de  and  nomino, 
to  name.     See  Name.] 

To  name  ;  to  give  a  name  or  epithet  to  ;  as,  a  race 
of  intelligent  beings  denominated  man.  Actions  are 
denominated  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  their 
character. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.     Named;  called. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Naming. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  naming. 

.  2.  A  name  or  appellation  ;  a  vocal  sound,  customarily 
used  tt)  express  a  thing  or  a  quality,  in  discourse  ;  as, 
all  men  fall  under  the  denomination  of  sinners;  ac- 
tions fall  under  the  denomination  of  good  or  bad. 

3.  A  society  or  collection  of  individuals,  called  by 
the  same  name  ;  a  sect  ;  as,  a  denominatian  of 
Christians. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  de- 
nomination, or  a  number  of  individuals  called  by 
the  same  name. 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL-I.Y,  adv.  By  denomination 
or  sect. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  gives  a  name  ;  that 
confers  a  distinct  appellation. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  denomination. 

Baxter. 

DE-NOM'IN-A-TOR,  re.     He  that  gives  a  name. 

2.  In  aritlimetic,  that  number  placed  below  the 
line  in  vulgar  fractions,  which  shows  into  how 
many  parts  the  integer  is  divided.  Thus,  in  £,  5  is 
the  denominator,  showing  that  the  integer  is  divided 
into  five  parts;  and  the  numerator,  3,  shows  how 
many  parts  are  taken,  that  is,  three  fifths. 

DE-NoT'A-IiLE,  a.    That  may  be  denoted  or  marked. 

Brown. 

DEN-O-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  denotatio.     See  Denote.] 
The  act  of  denoting.  Hammond. 
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DE-NoT'A-TIVE,  a.     Having  power  to  denote. 
DE-NoTE',  v.  £.     [L.  denoto  :  de  and  -nolo,  to  note  or 
mark  ;  Fr.  denoter ;  Sp.  denotar ;  It.  denature.] 

1.  To  mark  ;  to  signify  by  a  visible  sign  ;  to  indi- 
cate ;  to  express.  The  character  X  denotes  multipli- 
cation. Daifs  Algebra. 

2.  To  show  ;  to  betoken  ;  to  indicate ;  as,  a  quick 
pulse  denotes  fever. 

DE-NoT'ED,  pp.    Marked  ;  signified  ;  indicated. 

DE-NOTE'MENT,  n.     Sign  ;  indication.  Skalc. 

DE-NoT'ING,  ppr.    Marking;  expressing;  indicating. 

DE-NOUE'MENT,  (de-noo'mang,)  re.     [Fr.,  from  de- 
nouer,  to  untie  ;  de  and  nouer,  to  tie,  L.  nodo.] 
The  unravelling  or  discovery  of  a  plot.      WarUm. 

DE-NOUNCE',  (de-nouns',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  denoncer ;  Sp. 
denunciar  ;  It.  denunziare  ;  L.  denuncio  ;  de  and  nuncio, 
to  tell,  or  declare,  from  nomen,  or  its  root.] 

1.  To  declare  solemnly  ;  to  proclaim  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner ;  to  announce  or  declare,  as  a  threat. 

1  denounce  to  you,  this  day,  that  ye  shall  6urely  perish.  —  Deut. 

So  we  say,  to  denounce  war  ;  to  denounce  wrath. 

2.  To  threaten  by  some  outward  sign  or  expres- 
sion. 

His  look  denounced  revenge.  Milton. 

3.  To  inform  against ;  to  accuse ;  as,  to  denounce 
one  for  neglect  of  duty. 

DE-NOUNC'ED,(de-nounst',)  pp.  Threatened  by  open 
declaration  ;  as,  punishment  is  denounced  against  the 
ungodly. 

2.  Accused  ;  proclaimed  ;  as,  he  was  denounced  as 
an  enemy. 

DE-NOUNCE'MENT,  re.  The  declaration  of  a  men- 
ace, or  of  evil ;  denunciation.  Brown. 

DE-NOUNC'ER,  re.  One  who  denounces,  or  declares 
a  menace. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  late.  Dryden. 

DE-NOUNC'ING,ppr.  Declaring,  as  a  threat ;  threat- 
eningj  accusing. 

DE  NO'VO,  [L.]     Anew  ;  again. 

DENSE,  (dens,)  a.  [L.  densus;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.  and  It. 
dinso.     Qu.  Gr.  rJao-uc,  n  being  casual.] 

1.  Close  ;  compact ;  having  its  constituent  parts 
closely  united;  applied  to  solids  or  fluids ;  as,  a  dense 
body  ;  dense  air. 

2.  Thick  ;  as,  a  dense  cloud  or  fog. 
DENSE'LY,  adv.    In  a  close,  compact  manner.  Lever. 
DENSE'NESS,  (dens'ness,)  re.   The  same  as  Density. 
DENS'I-TY,  re.     [L.  densitas.] 

1.  Closeness  of  constituent  parts  ;  compactness. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity;  and,  in  philosophy,  tiie 
density  of  a  body  indicates  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it  under  a  given  bulk.  If  a  body  of  equal 
bulk  with  another  is  of  double  the  density,  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  matter. 

2.  Thickness;  as,  the  density  of  fog. 

DENT,  re.  [Arm.  danta,  to  gap  or  notch.  It  seems  to 
be  from  dant,  a  tooth  ;  Fr.  dent ;  L.  dens ;  Gr.  utSotif  ; 
W.  dant ;  It.  dcnle ;  Sp.  dicnte,  whence  dentar,  enden- 

tar,  to  tooth;   Port,  dente;   Pers.    Vl<X«..i  dandan ; 

Gipsy  and  Hindoo,  dant,  danda.     Hence  Fr.  denteler, 
to  dent  or  indent,  to  jag  or  notch.] 

1.  Literally,  a  tooth  or  projecting  point.  But  it  is 
used  to  express  a  gap  or  notch,  or  rather  a  depression 
or  small  hollow  in  a  solid  body  ;  a  hollow  made  by 
the  pressure  of  a  harder  body  on  a  softer ;  indenta- 
tion.. In  this  sense,  it  is  in  customary  use  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  A  stroke.  Spenser. 
DENT,  v.  t.    To  make  a  dent  or  small  hollow.     [See 

Indent.] 

DENT'AL,  a.     [L.  dentalis.] 

Pertaining  to  the  teeth ;  as,  dental  surgery.  In 
grammar,  formed  or  pronounced  by  the  teeth,  with 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  ;  as,  d  and  t  are  dental  letters. 

DENT'AL,  re.  An  articulation  or  letter  formed  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth, 
or  against  the  gum  that  covers  the  root  of  the  upper 
teeth  ;  as  d,  t,  and  tit. 

2.  A  genus  of  shell-fish,  Dentalium,  of  several  spe- 
cies. The  shell  consists  of  one  tubulous  straight 
valve,  open  at  both  ends.  Encyc. 

DENT'AL-ITE,  re.  A  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Denta- 
lium. 

DENT' A- TED  f1"  dmtatus>  Irom  *»»■] 

Toothed  ;  having  sharp  teeth,  with  concave  edges. 

Lindley. 
A  dentated  root,  is  a  fleshy,  branched  root,  having 
tooth-like  prolongations.  D.  C.  ffilld. 

DENT'ATE-SIN'IJ-ATE,  a.    A  term  denoting  a  form 

intermediate  between  dentate  and  sinuate. 
DENT'ED,  a.    Indented  ;   impressed  with  little  hol- 
lows. 
DEN-TEL'LI,  (-tel'le,)n.p!.  [It.  dentello.  See  Dentil.] 

Modillions.  Spectator. 

DENT'I-CLE,  (dent'e-kl,)  re.     [L.  denticulus.] 

A  small  tooth  or  projecting  point.  Lee. 

DEN-TICU-LATE,      j  a.    [L.  denticulatus,  from  dens, 
DEN-TIC'Ij-LA-TED,  (      a  tooth.] 

Having  small  teeth ;  as,  a  denticulate  leaf,  calyx,  or 
seed.  Botany. 
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DEN-TIC'LI-LAT^-LY,  adv.  In  a  denticulate  man- 
ner. 

DEN-TI€-TT-La'1  iON,  re.  The  state  of  being  set  with 
small  teeth.  Grew. 

DENT'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  tooth.  Kirwan. 

DENT'I-FRICE,  (-fris,).n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  frico,  to  rub.] 

A  powder  or  other  substance  to  be  used  i.i  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Burnt  shells  and  charcoal  pulverized  make 
an  excellent  dentifrice. 

DEN'T'IL,  re.     [L.' dens,  a  tooth.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  cornices  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  teeth  ;  used  particularly  in  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  order. 

DENT'tNG.     See  Indenting. 

DEN-TI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak.] 

Having  a  toothed  bill ;  applied  to  a  group  of  inses- 
sorial  birds,  having  the  bill  conspicuously  notched, 
and  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  as  the  shrikes  and 
thrushes.  Swainson. 

DENT'IST,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  clean  and 
extract  teeth,  or  repair  them  when  diseased. 

DENT'IST-RY,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  a  dentist. 

DEN-TI"TION,  (-tish'un,) n.  [L.  dentitio,  from  dentio, 
to  breed  teeth,  from  dens.] 

1.  The  breeding  or  cutting  of  teeth  in  infancy. 

2.  The  time  of  breeding  teeth. 
DENT'IZE,  t>.  I.  or  i.     [L.  dens,  a  tooth.] 

To  renew  the  teeth,  or  have  them  renewed.  Bacon. 
DEi\'T'IZ-£D,  pp.     Having  the  teeth  renewed. 
DENT'IZ-ING,  ppr.    Renewing  the  teeth. 
DE-NOD' ATE, )  v.  t.  [L.  denudo;  de  and  nudo,  to  make 
DE-NODE',        J      bare ;  nudus,  naked.] 

To  strip  ;  to  divest  of  all  covering ;  to  make  bare 
or  naked.  Ray.     Sharp. 

DE-NU-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off  cover- 
ing; a  making  bare. 

2.  In  geology,  the  laying  bare  of  rocks  by  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water,  removing  earth,  &c,  from 
above  ;  strata  exposed.  Buckland. 

DE-NOD'ED,  pp.    Stripped  ;  divested  of  covering ;  laid 

bare^ 
DE-NuD'ING,  ppr.      Stripping  of  covering;   making 
DE-NUN'CIATE,  (-shite,)  v.  t.  [L.  dcnuncio.~]      [bare. 

To  denounce  ;  which  see. 
DE-NUN-Cl-A'TION,  re.     [L.  denunciatio,  from  denun- 
cio.     See  Denounce.] 

Solemn  or  formal  declaration,  accompanied  with  a 
menace  ;  or  the  declaration  of  intended  evil ;  procla- 
mation of  a  threat ;  a  public  menace  ;  as,  a  denuncia- 
tion of  war  or  of  wratii. 
DE-NUN'CI-A-TOR,  n.  He  that  denounces  ;  one  who 
publishes  or  proclaims,  especially  intended  evil ;  one 
who  threatens. 
2.  An  accuser ;  one  who  informs  against  another. 

Jitjliffe. 
DE-NUN'CI-A-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  public  threat; 

minatory.  Johnson. 

DF.-NY',  p. (.  [Fr.  denier;  \j.denego;  de  and  nego,  to 
deny,S\v.ncka,W.nacu.  Hence,  nay,  Dan.  nej.  The 
sense  is,  to  thrust  from.] 

1.  To  contradict;  to  gainsay;  to  declare  a  state- 
ment or  position  not  tolie  true.  We  deny  what  an- 
other says,  or  we  deny  a  proposition.  We  deny  the 
truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  assertion  itself.  The 
sense  of  this  verb  is  often  expressed  by  no  or  nay. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  as,  we  asked  for  bread,  and 
the  man  denied  us. 

3.  Not  to  afford  ;  to  withhold. 

Who  flints  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  lie  gives,  and  what  denies  ?  Pope. 

4.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  not  to  confess. 

He  that  denielh  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels 
of  God.  —  Luke  xii. 

5.  To  reject ;  to  disown ;  not  to  receive  or  em- 
brace. 

He   hath  denied  the   faith,  and   is  worse  than  an  infidel.  —  1 

Tim.  v. 
Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  —  Tit.  ii. 

6.  Not  to  afford  or  yield.  Kirwan. 
To  deny  one's  self,  is  to  decline  the  gratification  of 

appetites  or  desires  ;  to  refrain  from  ;  to  abstain.  The 
temperate  man  denies  himself  the  free  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany. "  God  can  not  deny  himself."  He  can  not  act 
in  contradiction  to  his  character  and  promises.  He 
can  not  be  unfaithful.     2  Tim.  ii. 

DE-N^'ING,  ppr.  Contradicting  ;  gainsaying  ;  dis- 
owning ;  refusing. 

DE-OB-STRUCT',?!.  t.  [L.de  and  obstruo,  to  stop ;  ob 
and  struo,  to  pile.] 

To  remove  obstructions  or  impediments  to  a  pas- 
sage ;  to  clear  from  any  thing  that  hinders  the  pas- 
sage of  fluids  in  the  proper  ducts  of  the  body  ;  as,  to 
dcobstruct  the  pores  or  lacteals. 

DE-Of!-STRU€T'ED,  pp.  Cleared  of  obstructions; 
opened. 

DE-OB-STRU€T'ING,  ppr.  Removing  impediments 
to  a  passage. 

DE-OB'STRU-ENT,  a.    Removing  obstructions ;  hav- 
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ing  power  to  clear  or  open  the  natural  ducts  of  the 
fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body  ,  resolving  viscidi- 
ties ;  aperient.  Coze.     Encyc. 

DE-OB'STRU-ENT,  n.  Any  medicine  which  removes 
obstructions  and  opens  the  natural  passages  of  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  vessels  ; 
an  aperient.     L.ulomel  is  a  powerful  dcobstruent. 

DE'O-DAND,  n.     _L.  Deo  daiuhis,  to  be  given  to  God.] 

1.  In  England,'a  personal  chattel  which  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  death  of  a  rational  creature, 
and  for  that  reason,  given  to  Ood  ;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed 
in  alms  by  his  high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  runs 
over  a  man  and  kills  him,  the  cart  is  forfeited  as  a  de- 
odond.  Blackstone.     Eng.  Law. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  fine  imposed  by  way  of  com- 
mutation ;sr  the  thing  thus  forfeited.  England. 

DE-ON'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  deonero  ;  de  and  onus.'] 

To  unload.     [Not  used.] 
DE-ON-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  icov  and  Xayoc.] 

The  science  of  duty.  T.  Chalmers. 

DE-OP'PI-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  de  and  oppilo.] 

To  free  from  obstructions  ;  to  clear  a  passage.    [Lit- 
tle used.] 
DE-OP-PI-LA'TION,  n.     The    removal   of  obstruc- 
tions.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
DE-OP'PI-LA-TIVE,  a.    Deobstruent;  aperient. 

Harvey. 
DE-OR-DI-Na'TION,  a.     [L.  de  and  ordinaiio.] 

Disorder.     Wot  in  use.]  Rawley. 

DE-OS'erj-LATE,  ».  t.     [L.  deosculor.] 

To  kiss.     [Not  in  use.] 
DEOS-CU-LA'TION,  n.     A  kissing.     [Not  in  use.] 

Stillin  gfieet. 
DE-OX'Y-DATE,  v.  t.     [de  and  oxydate,  from  Gr.  uf us, 
acid.] 

To  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state  of 
an  oxyd.  Chemistry. 

DE-OX '  Y-D  A-TED,  pp.    Reduced  from  the  state  of  an 

oxyd. 
DE-OX'Y-DA-TING,  ppr.  or   a.     Reducing  from  the 

state  of  an  oxyd. 
DE-OX- Y-DA-TlON,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  reduc- 
ing from  the  state  of  an  oxyd. 
DE-OX- Y-DI-ZA'TION,  n.    Deoxydation. 
DE-OX'Y-DIZE,  v.  t.    To  deoxydate. 
DE-OX'Y-DIZ-£D,  pp.     Deoxvdated. 
DE-OX'Y-DIZ-ING,  ppr.     Deoxydating. 

Note.  —  Deoxydate  and  deoxydiie  are  synonymous  ; 
but  the  former  is  preferable,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  tiie  word  deoxydization. 
DE-OX'Y-GEN-aTE,  v.  t.     [de  and  oxygenate.]     To 

deprive  of  oxygen.  Davu.     Med.  Rep. 

DE-OX'Y-GEN-a-TED,  pp.    Deprived  of  oxygen. 
DE-OX'Y-GEN-A-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  oxygen. 
DE-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION;  re.    The  act  or  operation  of 

depriving  of  oxygen. 
DE-PAINT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  depcindre,  depeint ;  de  and  pein- 
drc,  L.  pingo,  to  paint.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  picture  ;  to  represent  in  colors,  as 
by  painting  the  resemblance  of.  Spenser. 

2.  To  describe  in  wotIs.  Oay. 
DE-PAINT'ED,  pp.    Painted;  represented  in  colors; 

described. 

DE-PA  [NT'ER,  n.     A  painter.  Douglas. 

DE-PAINT'ING,  ppr.  Painting;  representing  in  col- 
ors ;  describing. 

DE-PART',  v.  i.  [Fr.  departir  ;  de  and  partir,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  Sp.  departir.   See  Part.] 

1.  To  go  or  move  from. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.  —  Matt.  XXV. 

It  is  followed  by  from,  or  from  is  implied  before  the 
place  left.  "  I  will  depart  to  my  own  land  :  "  that  is, 
I  will  depart  from  this  place  tu  my  own  land.  Num.  x. 

2.  To  go  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  desist,  as  from  a  prac- 
tice. Jehu  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam. 
Jehoshaphat  departed  not  from  the  way  of  Asa  his 
father. 

3.  To  leave  ;  to  deviate  from  ;  to  forsake  ;  not  to  ad- 
here to  or  follow  ;  as,  we  can  not  depart  from  our  rules. 

I  have  noi-deparled  from  thy  judgments.  — ■  Ps.  cxix. 

4.  To  desist ;  to  leave  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  he  would 
not  depart  from  his  purpose,  resolution,  or  demand. 

5.  To  be  lost ;  to  perish;  to  vanish  ;  as,  his  glory 
has  departed. 

6.  To  die  ;  to  decease  ;  to  leave  this  world. 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word.  —  Luke  ii. 

To  depart  this  life,  is  elliptical,  from  being  under- 
stood. 

7.  To  leave  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  depart 

8.  To  cease.  [from  evil. 

The  prey  departeth  not. — Nah.  iii. 

9.  To  deviate  ;  to  vary  from. 

If  the  plan  of  the  convention  be  found  to  depart  from  rep-|'  tican 
principles.  Marason. 

10.  To  vary;  to  deviate  from  the  title  or  defense 
in  pleading..  Blackstone. 

11.  To  part  with.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 
To  depart  from  Ood,  is  to  forsake  his  service  and 

live  in  sin  ;  to  apostatize  ;  to  revolt ;  to  desert  his 
government  and  laws. 
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Ood  deports  from  men,  when  he  abandons  them  to 
their  own  sinful  inclinations,  or  ceases  to  bestow  on 
them  his  favor.     Hosea  ix. 

DE-PART',  v.  t.  To  divide  or  separate ;  to  part. 
[Not  used.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

DE-PART',  n.    The  act  of  going  away  ;  death.     [Not 

used.]  Shale. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.     [Not  used.]         Bacon. 

DE-PART'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Gone  from  ;  vanished;  dead. 

DE-PART'ER,  n.  One  who  refines  metals  by  separa- 
tion.    [Not.  used.] 

DE-PART'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Going  from;  leaving;  de- 
sisting; forsaking;  vanishing;  dying. 

DE-PART'ING,  n.     A  going  away  ;  separation.    Shak. 

DE-PA RT'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  department;  Sp.  depar- 
timicnto.] 

1.  Literally,  a  separation  or  division  ;  hence,  a  sep- 
arate part,  or  portion  ;  a  division  of  territory  ;  as,  the 
departments  of  France. 

2.  A  separate  allotment  or  part  of  business;  a  dis- 
tinct province,  in  which  a  class  of  duties  are  allotted 
to  a  particular  person  ;  as,  the  department  of  state,  as- 
signed to  the  secretary  of  state  ;  the  treasury  depart- 
ment ;  the  department  of  war. 

3.  A  separate  station ;  as,  the  admirals  had  their 
respective  departments.  Nearly  in  this  sense,  during 
war,  were  used,  in  America,  the  terms  Northern  and 
Southern  departments. 

4.  In  France,  the  largest  territorial  division,  of 
which  thpre  are  811  in  the  kingdom. 

DE-PART-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  department 
.or  division. 

DE-PART'URE,  (de-pSrt'yur,)  n.f  The  act  of  going 
away  ;  a  moving  from  or  leaving  a  place ;  as,  a  de- 
parture from  London. 

2.  Death  ;  decease  ;  removal  from  the  present  life. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  —2  Tim.  iv. 

3.  A  forsaking ;  abandonment ;  as,  a  departure 
from  evil.     V 

4.  A  desisting;  as,  a  departure  from  a  purpose. 

5.  Ruin  ;  destruction.    Ezelt.  xxvi. 

6.  A  deviation  from  the  title  or  defense  in  pleading. 

7.  In  navigation,  the  distance  a  ship  has  gone  to 
the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian  from  which  he  de- 
parted. Brande. 

DE-PAS'CENT,   a.      [L.  depascens,  depascor ;  de  and 

poseur,  to  feed.]     Feeding. 
DE-PAS'TURE,     (de-p'Ast'yur,)   v.   t.      [L.  depascor.] 

To  eat  up  ;  to  consume.  Spenser. 

DE-PAS'TURE,  v.  i.    To  feed  ;  to  graze. 

If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  odier  cattle,  to  graze  and  depasture 
in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agistment.     Biactcalone. 

DE-PA  S'TU_R-£D,  pp.  Eaten  up  ;  consumed  by  gra- 
zing upon. 

DE-PAS'TUJt-ING,  ppr  Feeding;  grazing;  eat- 
ing up. 

DE-PAU'PER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depaupero ;  de  and 
paupcro,  to  beggar,  from  pauper,  poor ;  Sp.  empo- 
brecer.] 

To  make  poor  ;  to  impoverish  ;  to  deprive  of  fer- 
tility or  richness  ;  as,  to  depauperate  the  soil  or  the 
blood.  Mortimer.     Jlrbuthnot. 

DE-PAU'PER-A-TED,pn.    Impoverished;  made  poor. 

DE-PA U'PER-A-TIN&, ppr.     Impoverishing;  uiakina 

DE-PECTI-BLE,  a.     [L.  depecto,  to  comb.]  [poor 

Tough  ;  "thick.     [Not  used.] 

DE-PEC-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  depeculado.]  A  rob- 
bing of  the  commonwealth.  Cockcranu 

DE-PEINCT',  (de-pante',)  v.  t.     [L.  depingo.] 

To  paint.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

DE-PEND',  v.  i.  [L.  depend.eo  ;  de  and  pendeo,  to  hang  ; 
Sp.  depender ;  It.  dipendere;  Fr.  dependre ;  Arm.  de- 
panta.] 

1.  To  hang  ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened  or 
attached  to  something  above  :  followed  by  from. 

From  the  frozen  beard 
Long  icicles  depend.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  connected  with  any  thing,  as  the  cause  of 
its  existence  or  of  its  operation  and  effects  ;  to  rely 
on  ;  to  have  such  connection  with  any  thing  as  a 
cause,  that,  without  it,  the  effect  would  not  be  pro- 
duced ;  followed  by  on  or  upon.  We  depend  on 'God 
for  existence ;  we  depend  on  air  for  respiration  ;  vege- 
tation depends  on  heat  and  moisture  ;  the  infant  de- 
pends on  its  parents  for  support;  the  peace  of  society 
depends  on  good  laws  and  a  faithful  administration. 

3.  To  adhere;  to  hold  to;  to  be  retained.  [See 
Dependent.]  Shak. 

4.  To  be  in  suspense  ;  to  be  undetermined  ;  as,  the 
cause  still  depends.  Hut  the  verb  is  seldom  used  in 
this  sense.  We  use  the  participle;  ns,  the  suit  is 
still  depending  in  court.     [See  Pending.] 

5.  To  rely;   to  rest  with  confidence ;   to  trust ;  to 
confide  ;  to'  have  full  confidence  or  belief.     We  de- 
pend on  the  word  or  assuwuice  of  our  friends.     We 
depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  the  usoal  hour.    1 
Depend  on  it,  the  knave  will  deceive  us. 

To  depend  on,  or  upon ;  to  rely  ;    to  trust  in  with 

confidence. 
DE-PEND' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  depended  on  ;  as, 

dependable  friendships.     [Not  in  use.]  Pope. 

DE-PEND'ENCE,    (  n.     A  state   of    hanging   down 
DE-PEND'EN-CY,  j      from  a  supporter. 
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2.  Any  thing  hanging  down ;  a  series  of  things 
hanging  to  another 

And  made  a  long  dependence  from  the  bough.  Dryden. 

3.  Concatenation  ;  connection  by  which  one  thing 
is  sustained  by  another  in  its  place,  operations,  or 
effects,  or  is  affected  by  it. 

But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 

The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies.  Pope. 

4.  A  state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another  ;  a 
state  of  being  subject  to  the  will  of  an  intelligent 
cause,  or  to  the  power  and  operation  of  any  other 
cause  ;  inability  to  sustain  itself  without  the  aid  of. 
We  ought  to  feel  our  dependence  on  God  for  life  and 
support.  The  child  should  be  sensible  of  his  de- 
pendence on  his  parents.  In  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  we  observe  the  dependence  of  one  thing  on 
another. 

5.  Reliance  ;  confidence  ;  trust ;  a  resting  on  ;  as, 
we  may  have  a  firm  dependence  on  the  promises  of  God. 

6.  Accident ;  that  of  which  the  existence  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  something  else  ;  that  which 
pertains  to  something  else  :  as.  modes  which  are  con- 
sidered as  dependencies  or  affections  of  substances. 

Locke. 

7.  That  which  is  attached  to,  but  subordinate  to 
something  else  ;  as,  this  earth  and  its  dependencies; 

Burnet. 

8.  A  dependency;  a  territory  remote  from  the  king- 
dom or  state  to  which  it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its 
dominion,  as  distant  isles  or  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

DE-PEND'ENT,  a.  Hanging  down  ;  as,  a  dependent  leaf. 
The  furs  in  the  tails  were  rlependent.  Peacliam. 

2.  Subject  to  the  power  of;  at  the  disposal  of; 
not  able  to  exist  or  sustain  itself  without  the  will  or 
power  of.  Thus,  we  are  dependent  on  God  and  his 
providence  ;  an  effect  may  be  dependent  on  some  un- 
known cause. 

3.  Relying  on  for  support  or  favor  ;  unable  to  sub- 
sist or  to  perforin  any  thing,  without  the  aid  of. 
Children  are  dependent  on  their  parents  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  pupil  is  dependent  on  his  preceptor  for 
instruction. 

DE-PEND'ENT,  n.  One  who  is  at  the  disposal  of 
another ;  one  who  is  sustained  by  another,  or  who 
relies  on  another  for  support  or  favor  ;  a  retainer ;  as, 
the  prince  was  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  de- 
pendents. 
DE-PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  dependent  manner. 
DE-PEND'ER,  n.     One  who  depends  ;  a  dependent. 

Sliak. 
DE-PEND'ING,  ppr.     Hanging  down  ;  relying. 

2.  a.     Pending  ;  undecided  ;  as  a  suit  or  question. 
DE-PER'D[T,  a.     fL.  depcrditus.] 

That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed.  -        Paley. 

DEP-ER-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.    Loss;  destruction. 

[See  Pekdition.]  Brown. 

DE-PHLEG'MaTE,  v.  t.    [de  and  Gr.  <p\eyp.a,  phlegm, 
from  </>As)  o>,  to  burn.] 

To  deprive  of  superabundant  water,  as  by  evapo- 
ration or   distillation,  used  of  spirits   and  acids ;  to 
clear  spirit  or  acids  of  aqueous  matter  ;  to  rectify. 
[Dephlegm  is  used  by  Boyle.]       [Coze.     Enc'yc. 
DE-PHLEG'Ma-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Freed  from  mixture  ; 
concentrated.  Burke. 


DE-PHLEG-Ma'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  separa- 
ting water  from  spirits  and  acids,  by  evaporation  or 
repeated  distillation  ;  called  also  concentration,  par- 
ticularly when  acids  are  the  subject.  Eiicyc. 

DE-PHLEGM'ED-NESS,  (de-flem'ed-ness,)  n.  A  state 
of  being  freed  from  water.     [Not  used.]         Boyle. 

DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-CATE,  v.  t.  [de  and  Gr.  d.Xoyicroc, 
burnt,  inflammable,  from  ipXoyti^u,  to  burn.  See 
Phlogiston.] 

To  deprive  of  phlogiston,  or  the  supposed  principle 
of  inflammability.  Priestley. 

DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-Ca-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of 
phlogiston.  Dephlo  gisticated  air,  is  an  elastic  fluid 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life  and  flame  much 
longer  than  common  air.  It  is  now  called  ozytreu, 
oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  Oxygen  was  first  called  by 
Priestlev  dephlo  gisticated  air. 

DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-Ca-TING,  ppr.  Depriving  of 
phlogiston. 

DE-PICT',  v.  t.  [L.  depingo,  depictum ;  de  and  pingo, 
to  paint.] 

1.  To  paint ;  to  portray  ;  to  form  a  likeness  in 
colors  ;  as,  to  depict  a  lion  on  a  shield.  Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  ;  to  represent  in  words  ;  as,  the 
poet  depicts  the  virtues  of  his  hero  in  glowing  lan- 
guage. 

DE-PIOT'ED,   pp.    Painted ;   represented   in   colors  ; 

described. 
HE-PI€T'1NG, ppr.    Painting;  representing  in  colors, 

or  in  words. 
DEPICTION,  n.    A  painting  or  depicting. 
DE-PICTURE,  v.  t     [de  and  picture.]     To  paint;  to 

picture  ;  to  represent  in  colors.     [See  Depict.] 

Weever. 
DE-PICTtTR-ED,  pp.    Painted  ;  represented  in  colors. 
DEP'IL-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  depilo ;  de  and  pilus,  hair.] 

To  strip  of  hair 
DEP'IL-A-TED,  pp.    Deprived  of  hair. 
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DEP'IL-A-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  hair. 

DEP-IL-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pulling  off  the  hair. 

Dryden. 

DE-PIL'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  power  to 
take  off  hair  and  make  bald. 

DE-PIL'A-TO-RY,  n.  Any  application  which  is  used 
to  take  off  the  hair  of  an  animal  body ;  such  as 
lime  and  orpiment.  Encyc. 

DEP'IL-OUS,  a.     Without  hair.  Brown. 

DE  PLANT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  deplanto.] 
The  act  of  taking  up  plants  from  beds. 

DE-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  depleu  ;  dc  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
The  act  of  emptying  ;  particularly,  in  tke  medical 
art,  the  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  bv  venesection  ;  bloodletting. 

DE-PLE'TO-RY,  a.  Calculated  to  obviate  fullness  of 
habit. 

DEP-LICa'TION,  n.     [L.  de  and  plico,  to  fold.] 
An  unfolding,  untwisting,  or  unplaiting. 

Montague. 

DE-PLoR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deplore.]  That  may  be 
deplored  or  lamented  ;  lamentable  ;  that  demands  or 
causes  lamentation  ;  hence,  sad  ;  calamitous  ;  griev- 
ous ;  miserable  ;  wretched  ;  as,  the  evils  of  life  are 
deplorable  ;  the  pagan  world  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
[Deplorate,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used.]  [tion. 
2.  In  popular  use,  low  ;  contemptible;  pitiable;  as, 
deplorable  stupidity. 

DE-PLoR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
plorable ;  misery  ;  wretchedness  ;  a  miserable  state. 

DE-PLoR'A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  be  deplored; 
lamentably  ;  miserably  ;  as,  manners  are  deplorably 
corrupt. 

DEP-LO-Ra'TION,  n.  The  act  of  lamenting.  In 
music,  a  dirge  or  mournful  strain. 

DE-PLORE',  v.  1. 1  [L.  dcploro  ;  de  and  ploro,  to  howl, 
to  wail;  Fr.  dcplorcr;  It.  deplorurc;  Sp.  deplorar, 
llorar.] 

To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  mourn  ;  to  feel  or  ex- 
press deep  and  poignant  grief  for.  We  deplored  the 
death_of  Washington. 

DE-PLoR'£D,  pp.  Lamented ;  bewailed ;  deeply 
regretted. 

DE-PLoR'ED-LY,  ado.     Lamentably      [Not  used.] 

Taylor. 

DE-PLoR'ER,  n.  One  who  deplores,  or  deeply  la- 
ments ;  a  deep  mourner 

DE-PLoR'ING,  ppr.     Bewailing;  deeply  lamenting. 

DE-I'LoR'ING,  n.     Act  of  deploring. 

DE-PLoR'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  deploring  manner. 

DE-PLOY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deployer  ;  de  and  ploycr,  or  plier, 
to  fold  ;  L.  plico  ;  Gr.  tXekco  ,■  Arm.  plcga;  Sp.  ple- 
go.r  ;  It.  piegarc  ;  W.  pltjga.  Hence,  Sp.  desplegar, 
to  display  ,•  It.  spicgare.  ■  Deploy  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  deplier,  Sp.  desplegar,  to  display.] 
To  display  ;  to  open  ;  to  extend  ;  a  military  term. 

DE-PLOY',  v.  i.  To  open  ;  to  extend.  Thus  a  col- 
umn is  said  to  deploy  when  the  front  spreads  out  on 
each  side,  as  is  commonly  done  in  making  an  attack. 

DE-PLOY'£D,  pp.     Opened  ;  displayed  ;  extended. 

DE-PLOY'ING,  ppr.  Opening  ;  extending  ;  displaying. 

DEP-LU-MA'TION,  n.  [See  Deplume.]  The  strip- 
ping or  falling  off  of  plumes  or  feathers. 

2.  A  tumor  of  the  eyelids  with  loss  of  hair.     Coze. 

DE-PLuME',  v.  t.  [L.  dcplumo  ,•  de  and  pluma,  a 
feather  ;  Sp.  desplumar  ;  It.  spiumare.] 

To  strip  or  pluck  off  feathers ;  to  deprive  of  plu- 
mage._  Hayward. 

DE'PLuM'ED,  pp.     Stripped  of  feathers  or  plumes. 

DE-PLCM'ING,  ppr.   Stripping  off  plumes  or  feathers. 

DE-P6-LAR-1-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  of 
polarity,  as  the  rays  of  light.  Francis. 

DE-Po'LAR-lZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  polarity.  [See 
Polarity.]  Ure. 

DE-P3NE',  v.  t.     [L.  depono.] 

1.  To  lay  down  as  a  pledge ;  to  wage.  [Not  in 
use.]  Hudibras. 

2.  To  testify  under  oath.  State  trials.  In  Scotland, 
the  word  is  used  in  this  sense.  Depose  is  used  in 
England.  Rich.  Diet. 

DE-Po'NENT,  a.  [L.  deponens,  depono  ;  de  and  pono, 
to  lay.] 

1.  Laying  down 

2.  A  deponent  verb,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  is  a 
verb  which  has  a  passive  termination,  with  an  active 
signification,  and  wants  one  of  the  passive  partici- 
ples ;  as,  loquor,  to  speak. 

DE-Po'NENT,  ?i.  One  who  deposes,  or  gives  a  depo- 
sition under  oath  ;  one  who  gives  written  testimony 
to  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  With 
us  in  New  England,  this  word  is  never  used,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  witness  who  gives  oral  testimony  in 
court.  In  England,  a  deponent  is  one  who  gives  an- 
swers under  oath  to  interrogatories  exhibited  in 
2.  A  deponent  verb.  [chancery. 

DE-POP'U-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  depopulor  ;  de  and  popu- 
lar, to  ravage  or  lay  waste,  from  populus,  people  ;  Sp. 
dcsjioblar  ,-  It.  spopolarc  ;  Fr.  depeupler.] 

To  dispeople ;  to  unpeople;  to  deprive  of  inhab- 
itants, Whether  by  death,  or  by  expulsion.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  laying  waste  or  destroying,  being 
limited  to  the  loss  of  inhabitants  ;  as,  an  army  or  a 
famine  may  depopulate  a  country.  It  rarely  expresses 
an  entire  loss  of  inhabitants,  but  often  a  great  dim- 
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inution  of  their  numbers.    The  deluge  nearly  depop- 
ulated the  earth. 
DE-POP'IJ-LaTE,  v.  i.    To  become  dispeopled. 
DE-POP'U-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Dispeopled  ;  deprived 

of  inhabitants. 
DE-POP'li-LA-TING,p^r.    Dispeopling;  depriving  of 

inhabitants. 
DE-POP-IJ-La'TION,  n.     The  act  of   dispeopling; 

destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants. 
DE-POP'IJ-La-TOR,  n.    One  who  depopulates ;  one 

who  destroys  or  expels  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town, 

or  country ;  a  dispeopler. 
DE-PoRT',  v.   t.     [Fr.  deporter;  Sp.  deportar ;  L.  de- 

porto  ,  de  and  porta,  to  carry.] 

1.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  carry ;  to  demean  ; 
to  behave. 

Let  an  embassador  deport  himself  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
before  a  prince.  Pope. 

2.  To  transport ;  to  carry  away,  or  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

He  told  us,  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain,  with  a  hundred 
others  like  himself.  Walsh. 

DE-PoRT',  n.  Behavior ;  carriage  ;  demeanor ;  de- 
portment \_  as,  goddess-like  deport.     [A  poetic  word.] 

DEP-OR-Ta'TION,  n.  A  canying  away  ;  a  removal 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  a  distant  place  ; 
exile  ;  banishment.  In  France,  a  punishment  corre- 
sponding to  transportation  in  England.         Ayliffe. 

DE-PoRT'ED,  pp.  Carried  away ;  transported ;  ban- 
ished. 

DE-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Carrying  away  ;  removing  to  a 
distant  place  or  country  ;  transporting ;  banishing. 

DE-PoRT'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  deportement.] 

Carriage  ;  manner  of  acting  in  relation  to  the  du- 
ties of  life;  behavior;  demeanor;  conduct;  man- 
agement. Swift. 

DE-P6S'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  deposed  or  deprived 
of  office.  Howell. 

DE-PoS'AL,  n.  The  act  of  deposing,  or  dive*  ing  of 
office.  4^oz. 

DE-PoSE',  (de-poze',)u.  t.  [Fr.  deposer;  L.  defno,  de- 
positum  ;  de  and  pono,  to  lay  or  put ;  Sp.  deponeri  It. 
deporrc.] 

1.  To  lay  down ;  to  throw  ;  to  let  fall ;  [obs.,  De- 
posit being  now  used  ;]  as,  the  flood  deposed  fine  par- 
ticles of  earth  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  In  this  sense, 
we  now  use  Deposit.  Woodward. 

2.  To  reduce  from  a  throne  or  other  high  station  ; 
to  dethrone  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  divest  of  office  ;  as,  to 
depose  a  king  or  a  pope. 

3.  To  put  under  oath,  as  an  evidence.  [Ok.]    Shale. 

4.  To  lay  aside.  Barrow. 

5.  To  take  a  way  ;  to  strip ;  to  divest.    ^Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

6.  To  examine  on  oath.     [Not  i»  use.]         Shale. 
DE-PoSE',  v.  i.     To  bear  witness.  Sidney. 
DE-PoS'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Dethroned  ;  degraded  ;  testified. 
DE-PoS'ER,  n.    One  who  deposes  or  degrades  from 

office. 
DE-PoS'ING,  ppr.    Dethroning ;   degrading ;   bearing 

witness. 
DE-PoS'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  dethroning.        Selden. 
DE-POS'IT,  v.  t.     [L.  depqsitum,  from  depono.] 

1.  To  lay  down  ;  to  lay  ;  to  throw  down.  A  croc- 
odile deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  A  bird  deposits 
eggs  in  a  nest.  An  inundation  deposits  particles  of 
earth  on  a  meadow. 

2.  To  lay  up ;  to  lay  in  a  place  for  preservation. 
We  deposit  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  barns,  cellars, 
or  storehouses.  We  deposit  goods  in  a  warehouse, 
and  books  in  a  library. 

3.  To  lodge  in  the  hands  of  a  person  for  safe-keep- 
ing or  other  purpose,;  to  commit  to  the  care  of ;  to 
intrust ;  to  commit  to  one  as  a  pledge.  We  say,  the 
bond  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  ;  money 
is  deposited  as  a  pledge,  or  security. 

4.  To  lay  aside.     [Little  used.] 

DE-POS'IT,  7i.  That  which  is  laid  or  thrown  down  ; 
any  matter  laid  or  thrown  down,  or  lodged. 


2.  Any  thing  intrusted  to  the  care  of  another;  a 
pledge  ;  a  pawn  ;  a  thing  given  as  security,  or  for  pres- 
ervation ;  as,  these  papers  are  committed  to  you  as  a 
sacred  deposit ;  he  has  a  deposit  of  money  in  his  hands. 

3.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited  ;  a  deposi- 
tory 

4.  A  city  or  town  where  goods  are  lodged  for  safe- 
keeping or  for  reshipment.     [Fr.  depot.] 

In  deposit,  in  a  state  of  pledge,  or  for  safe-keeping. 
DE-POS'IT-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  depositaire;  Low  L.  ttepos- 
itai-ius.] 

1.  A  person  witii  whom  any  thing  is  left  or  lodged 
in  trust ;  one  to  whom  a  thing  is  committed  lor  safe- 
keeping, or  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner; 
a  trustee  ;  a  guardian.  The  Jews  were  the  deposita- 
ries of  the  sacred  writings. 

2.  In  law,  one  to  whom  goods  are  bailed,  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor  without  a  recompense.  Kent. 

DE-POS'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  down  ;  put  away  ;  in- 
trusted. 

DE-POS'IT-ING,  ppr.  Laying  down  ;  pledging;  re- 
positing. 
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DEP-0-SI"TION,  (dep-o-zish'un,)  71.  t  [L.  deposit™.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  throwing  down  ;  as,  soil  is 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  fine  particles,  during  a 
flood. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown  down  ;  that  which  is 
lodged  ;  as,  hanks  are  sometimes  depositions  of  allu- 
vial matter. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  written  testimony  under  oath. 

4.  The  attested  written  testimony  of  a  witness ;  an 
affidavit. 

5.  The  act  of  dethroning  a  king,or  the  degrading 
of  a  person  from  an  office  or  station  ;  a  divesting  of 
sovereignty,  or  of  office  and  dignity  ;  a  depriving  of 
clerical  orders.  A  deposition  differs  from  abdication  ; 
an  abdication  being  voluntary,  and  a  deposition  corn- 
pulsory. 

DE-POS'IT-OR,  n.     One  who  makes  a  deposit. 

DE-POS'tT-O-RY,  n.  A  place  where  any  thing  is 
lodged  for  safe-keeping.  A  warehouse  is  a  depository 
for  goods  ;  a  clerk's  office  for  records. 

DE-POS'lT-UM,  n.  A  deposit.  [Not  English,  nor  in 
use.] 

DE-PoT',    (de-po',)    ?i.t  [Fr.]      A   place  of   deposit. 

Hence,  in  military  affairs,  a  place  where  stores  and 

provisions  are  kept,  and  where  recruits  are  trained. 

2.  A  building  for  the  occupation  of  passengers,  &c, 

at  the  termination,  or  at  a  way  station  of  a  railroad. 

DEP-RA-Va'TION,  ?i.t  [L-  depravatio.  See  DE- 
rRAVE.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  bad  or  worse ;  the  act  of 
corrupting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  made  bad  or  worse  ;  degen- 
eracy; astate  in  which  good  qualities  are  lostor  im- 
paired. We  speak  of  the  depravation  of  morals, 
manners,  or  government ;  of  the  heart,  or  mind  ;  of 
nature,  taste,  &c. 

3.  Censure  ;  defamation.     [Not  used.]  Sliatc. 
DE-PRa  VE',  v.  t.   [L.  depravo  ;  de  and  praous,  crooked, 

perverse,  wicked.] 

1.  To  make  bad  or  worse ;  to  impair  good  quali- 
ties ;  to  make  bad  qualities  worse;  to  vitiate;  to 
corrupt;  as,  to  deprave  manners,  morals,  government, 
laws;  to  deprave  the  heart,  mind,  will,  understand- 
ing, taste,  principles,  &x. 

2.  To  defame;  to  vilify.     [Not  now  used.] 

Sltak.     Spenser. 

DE-PRaVED,  pp.t  Made  bad  or  worse;  vitiated; 
tainted  ;  corrupted. 

2.  a.  Corrupt ;  wicked ;  destitute  of  holiness  or 
good  principles. 

DE-PRaV'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  corrupt  manner. 

DE-PRA  V'ED-NESS,  n.  Corruption;  taint;  a  vitia- 
ted state.  Hammond. 

DE-PRAVE'MENT,  71.     A  vitiated  state.         Brown. 

DE-PRaV'ER,  n.  A  corrupter;  he  who  vitiates;  a 
vilifier. 

DEPRAVING,  ppr.     Making  bad  ;  corrupting. 

DFPRAV'ING,  «.     A  corrupting  or  traducing.  [Obs.] 

DE-PRAV'ING-LY;  adv.     In  a  depraving  manner 

DE  PRAV'I-TY,  n.  f  Corruption  ;  a  vitiated  state  ;  as, 
the  depraviuj  of  manners  and  morals.  Burke. 

2.  A  vitiated  state  of  the  heart ;  wickedness  ;  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principles  ;  destitution  of  holiness 
or  good  principles. 

DEP'RE-CA-BLE,  a.    That  is  to  be  deprecated. 

DEP'RE-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  deprccor  ;  dc  and  precor,  to 
pray.     See  Prav  and  Preach.] 

1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray  or  entreat  that  a  pres- 
ent evil  may  he  removed,  or  an  expected  one  averted. 
We  should  all  deprecate  the  return  of  war. 

The  judgments  we  would  deprecate  are  not  removed. 

Smcdlridge. 

2.  More  generally,  to  regret ;  to  have  or  to  express 
deepsorroiv  atapresent  evil,  or  at  one  that  may  occur. 
This  word  is  seldom  used  to  express  actual  prayer  ; 
but  it  expresses  deep  regret  that  an  evil  exists  or  may 
exist,  which  implies  a  strong  desire  that  it  may  be 
removed  or  averted. 

3.  To  implore  mercy  of.     [Improper.]  Prior. 
DEP'RE-CA-TED,  pp.      Prayed   against;    deeply  re- 
gretted. 

DEP'RE-Ca-TING, ppr.    Praying  against ;  regretting. 
DEP'RE-CA-TING-LY,  adv.     By  deprecation. 

Marryatt. 
DEP-RE-Ca'TION,  71.     A  praying  against ;  a  praying 
that  an  evil  may  be  removed,  or  prevented.      Milton. 
2.  Entreaty;  petitioning;  an  excusing;  a  begging 
pardon  for.  Johnson. 

DEP'RE-t'A-TOR,  71.     One  who  deprecates. 
DEP'RE-CA-TO-RY,  )  a.     That  serves  to  deprecate  ; 
DEP'RE-€A-T[VE,     (      tending  to  remove  or  avert 
evil  by  prayer  ;  as,  deprecatory  letters.  Bacon. 

■2.  [laving  the  form  of  prayer. 
DE-PRe'CIaTE,  v.  f.t  [Low  L.  deprctio ;  de  and  pre- 
tiutn,  price  ;  Fr.  depriser.     See  Price.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  price  of  a  thing;  to  cry  down  the 
price  or  value. 

2.  To  undervalue  ;  to  represent  as  of  little  value  or 
merit,  or  of  less  value  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
as,  one  author  is  apt  to  depreciate  the  works  of  anoth- 
er, or  to  depreciate  their  worth. 

3.  To  lower  value.  The  issue  of  a  superabundance 
of  notes  depreciates  them,  or  depreciates  their  value. 

DE-PRk'CIaTE,  v.  i.     To  fall  in  value  ;  to  become  of 


less  worth.  A  paper  currency  will  depreciate,  unless 
it  is  convertible  into  specie.  Estates  are  apt  to  depre- 
ciate in  the  hands  of  tenants  on  short  leases.  Conti- 
nental bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  congress,  during 
the  revolution,  depreciated  to  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  their  nominal  value. 

DE-PRe'CIa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Lessened  in  value  or 
price  ;  undervalued. 

DE-PRE'CIA-TING,   ppr.     Lessening   the    price    or 
worth  ;  undervaluing. 
2.  Falling  in  value. 

DE-PRE-Cl-A'TION,  (de-pre-she-a'shun,)  n.  The  act 
of  lessening  or  crying  down  price  or  value. 

2.  The  falling  of  value  ;  reduction  of  worth  ;  as, 
the  depreciation  of  bills  of  credit. 

DE-PRE'CIA-TIVE,  a.    Undervaluing. 

DEP'RE-DaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  deprador;  de  and  prador,  to 
plunder,  praida,  prey.] 

1.  To  plunder ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  take  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  or  of  a  foreign  country,  by 
force  ;  as,  the  army  depredated  the  enemy's  country. 

That  kind  of  war  which  depredates  and  distresses  individuals. 

Marshall. 

2.  To  prey  upon  ;  to  waste  ;  to  spoil.  Bacon. 

3.  To  devour ;  to  destroy  by  eating  ;  as,  wild  ani- 
mals depredate  the  corn. 

DEP'RE-DATE,  i).  i.  To  take  plunder  or  prey  ;  to 
commit  waste  ;  as,  the  troops  depredated  on  the  coun- 
try. 

DEP'RE-DA-TED.pp.  Spoiled;  plundered ;  wasted  ; 
pillaged. 

DEP'RE-DA-TING,  ppr.  Plundering;  robbing;  pil- 
laging. 

DEP-RE-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  plundering;  a  rob- 
bing ;  a  pillaging. 

2.  Waste ;  consumption  ;  a  taking  away  by  any  act 
of  violence.  The  sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the 
land.  Intemperance  commits  depredations  on  the  con- 
stitution. 

DEP'RE-DA-TOR,  ti.  One  who  plunders  or  pillages  ; 
a  spoiler  j  a  waster. 

DEP'RE-DA-TO-RY,  a.  Plundering  ;  spoiling  ;  con- 
sisting in  pillaging.  Ehcyc. 

DEP-RE-HEND',  u.  t.  [L.  deprehendo ;  de  and  prehen- 
do,  to  take  or  seize.] 

1.  To  catch ;  to  take  unawares  or  by  surprise ;  to 
seize,  as  a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act. 

More.     Hooker. 

2.  To  detect;  to  discover ;  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of.  Bacon. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ED,  pp.  Taken  by  surprise  ;  caught ; 
seized  ;  discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEND'ING,  ppr.  Taking  unawares  ;  catch- 
ing; seizing;  discovering. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  caught  or 
discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capableness  of  be- 
ing caught  or  discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN'SION,  71.  A  catching  or  seizing ;  a  dis- 
covery. 

[Deprehend  and  its  derivatives  are  little  used.] 

DE-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  deprcssas,  deprimo  ;  de  and  pres- 
sus,  premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  press  down  ;  to  press  to  a  lower  state  or  po- 
sition ;  as,  to  depress  the  end  of  a  tube  or  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  bring  down ;  as,  to  depress  the 
eye. 

3.  To  render  dull  or  languid  ;  to  limit  or  diminish  ; 
as,  to  depress  coinmerce. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  lower ;  to  deject ;  to  make  sad  ;  as, 
to  depress  the  spirits  or  the  mind. 

5.  To  humble  ;  to  abase  ;  as,  to  depress  pride. 

6.  To  sink  in  altitude  ;  to  cause  to  appear  lower  or 
nearer  the  horizon  ;  as,  a  man  sailing  toward  the 
equator  depresses  the  pole. 

7.  To  impoverish  ;  to  lower  in  temporal  estate  ; 
as,  misfortunes  and  losses  have  depressed  the  mer- 
chants. 

8.  To  lower  in  value ;  as,  to  depress  the  price  of 
stock. 

DE-PRESS'ED,  (de-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Pressed  or  forced 
down  ;  lowered  ;  dejected  ;  dispirited  ;  sad  ;  hum- 
bled ;  sunk  ;  rendered  languid. 

2.  In  botany,  a  depressed  leaf  is  hollow  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  having  the  disk  more  depressed  than  the  sides  ; 
used  of  succulent  leaves,  and  opposed  to  Convex. 

Martyn. 

DE-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pressing  down  ;  lowering 
in  place  ;  letting  fall ;  sinking  ;  dejecting  ;  abashing  ; 
impoverishing  ;  rendering  languid. 

DE-PRESS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  depressing  manner. 

DE-PRES'SION,  (de-presh'un,)  n.  Tho  act  of  press- 
ing down,  or  the  state  of  being  pressed  down ;  a  low 
state. 

2.  A  hollow  ;  a  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface  ; 
or  a  forcing  inward  ;  as,  roughness  consisting  in  little 
protuberances  and  depressions  i  the  depression  of  the 
skull. 

3.  The  act  of  humbling ;  ahase'nent ;  as,  the  de- 
pression of  pride  ;  the  depression  of  the  nobility: 

4.  A  sinking  of  the  spirits  ;  dejection  ;  a  state  of 
sadness  ;  want  of  courage  or  animation  ;  as,  depres- 
sion of  the  mind. 


5.  A  low  state  of  strength  ;  a  state  of  body  succeed- 
ing debility  in  the  formation  of  disease.  Coze. 

6.  A  low  state  of  business  or  of  property. 

7.  In  astronomy,  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial 
object  below  the  horizon.  The  depression  of  the  pole, 
is  its  angular  approach  to  the  horizon  as  the  specta- 
tor recedes  from  the  pole  toward  the  equator. 

D.  Olmsted. 

8.  In  algebra,  the  depression  of  an  equation,  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  equation  to  one  of  lower  dimensions. 

Barlow. 

DE-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  cast 
down. 

DE-PRESS'OR,  it.  He  that  presses  down  ;  an  op- 
pressor. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  depresses  or  draws 
down  the  part  to  which  It  is  attached  ;  as,  the  de- 
pressor of  the  lower  jaw  or  of  the  eyeball.  It  is 
called  also  depriment  or  deprimens. 

DEP'RI-MENT,  n.     [L.  deprimo,  to  depress.] 

Depression.  Deprimens  is  the  epithet  given  to  a 
muscle  which  depresses,  as  that  which  depresses  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

DE-PRIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Deprive.]  That  may  be 
deprived. 

A  chaplain  shall  be  deprivable  by  the  founder,  not  by  the  bishop. 

[See  Deprive,  No.  4.] 
DEP-RI-VA'TION,  71.     [See  Deprive.]    The  act  of 
depriving  ;  a  taking  away. 

2.  A  state  of  being  deprived  ;  loss ;  want ;  bereave- 
ment by  loss  of  friends  or  of  goods. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  divesting  a  bishop  or  other 
clergyman  of  his  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity  ;  the 
taking  away  of  a  preferment ;  deposition.  This  is  of 
two  kinds  ;  a  beneficio,  and  ab  officio.  The  former  is 
the  deprivation  of  a  minister  of  his  living  or  prefer- 
ment ;  the  latter  of  his  order,  and  otherwise  called 
deposition  or  degradation.  Encyc. 

DE-PRIVE',  v.  t.  [L.  de  and  privo,  to  take  away  ;  Sp. 
privar;  It.  privare;  Fr.  priver.     See  Private.] 

1.  To  take  from  ;  to  bereave  of  something  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  ;  followed  by  off  as,  to  deprive  a 
man  of  sight ;  to  deprive  one  of  strength,  of  reason,  or 
of  property.  This  has  a  general  signification,  appli- 
cable to  a  lawful  or  unlawful  taking. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom.  —  Job  xxxix. 

2.  To  hinder  from  possessing  or  enjoying  ;  to  de- 
bar. 

From  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

Of  his  blessed  countenance.  Milton. 

ST7iis  use  of  the  word  is  not  legitimate,  but  common.] 
.  To  free  or  release  from.  Spenser. 

4.  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment,  dig- 
nity, or  office  ;  to  divest  of  orders,  as  a  bishop,  preb- 
end, or  vicar. 

DE-PRTV'£:[),/>p.  Bereft;  divested  ;  hindered;  stripped 
of  office  or  dignity;  deposed  ;  degraded. 

DE-PRIVE'MENT,  71.  The  state  of  losing  or  being 
deprived. 

DE-PRIV'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  deprives  or  be 
reaves. 

DE-PRIV'ING,  ppr.  Bereaving ;  taking  away  what  is 
possessed;  divesting;  hindering  from  enjoying;  de- 
posing. 

DEPTH,  71.  [from  deep.]  Deepness;  the  distance  or 
measure  of  a  tiling  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
or  to  the  extreme  part  downward  or  inward.  The 
depth  of  a  river  may  be  ten  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  unfathomable.  The  depth  of  a  wound  may 
be  an  inch.    In  a  vertical  direction,  depth  is  opposed 

2.  A  deep  place.  [to  hight. 

3.  The  sea  ;  the  ocean. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.  —  Jonah  ii. 

4.  The  abyss  ;  a  gulf  of  infinite  profundity. 
When  he  set  a  compass  on  the  face  of  the  depth.  —  Prov.  viii. 

5.  The  middle  of  a  season  ;  as,  the  depth  of  winter  ; 
or  the  middle,  the  darkest  or  stillest  part ;  as,  the  depth 
of  night ;  or  the  inner  part,  a  part  remote  from  the 
border  ;   as,  the  depth  of  a  wood  of  forest. 

6.  Abstruseness ;  obscurity ;  that  which  is  not 
easily  explored  ;  as,  the  depth  of  a  science. 

7.  Unsearchableness ;  infinity. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  —  Rom.  xi. 

8.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ,  are 
its  vast  extent. 

9.  Profoundness;  extent  of  penetration,  or  of  the 
capacity  of  penetrating  ;  as,  depth  of  understanding  ; 
depth  of  skill. 

10.  The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  battalion,  is  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  a  file,  which  forms  the  extent  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  ;  as,  a  depth  of  three  men  or  six  men. 

11.  Depth  of  a  sail,  the  extent  of  the  square  sails 
from  the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope,  or  the  length  of 
the  after-leech  of  a  stay-sail  or  boom-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

DEPTH' LESS,  a.     Having  no  depth.  Coleridge. 

DE-PO'CE-LATE,  v.  t.    'To  deflour;  to   bereave  of 

virginity. 
DE-PULSE',  ii.  (.     To  drive  away.  Cockeram. 

DE-P(JLS'£D,  (de-pulst',)  pp.     Driven  away. 
DE-1'UL'SION,  n.    [L.  depulsio ;  de  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 
A  driving  or  thrusting  away.     [See  Repulsion.] 
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DE  PUL'SO-RY,a.  Driving  or  thrusting  away  ;  avert- 
ing 

DEP'tl-RATE,  v.  t,  [Fr.  depurer ;  It.  depurare;  Sp. 
depurar ;  from  de  ana  pus,  parts.] 

To  purify  ;  to  free  from  impurities,  heterogeneous 
matter,  or  feculence  ;  a  chemical  term. 

DEP'l]-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  from  heterogene- 
ous matter,  or  from  impurities.  Burke. 

DEP'fJ-RA-TING,  ppr.  Purifying;  freeing  from  im- 
purities. 

DEP-U-RA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  purifying  or  freeing 
fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter.  This  is  done  by 
deeantation,  when  the  feculent  matter  is"  deposited 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  or  by  despumation,  ef- 
fected by  boiling  or  fermentation,  and  skimming  ;  or 
by  filtration  ;  or  by  fining  or  clarification.  Parr. 
2.  The  cleansing  of  a  wound  from  impure  matter. 

DEP'tJ-RA-TO-RY,  a.  Cleansing;  purifying;  or 
tending  to  purify.  A  depuratory  fever,  is  a  fever 
that  expels  morbid  matter  by  a  free  perspiration. 

DE-PuRE',  v.  t.     To  depurate.     [Not  used.] 

DEP-l}-RI"TIOi\T,  (dep-yu-rish'un,)  n.  The  removal 
of  impurities  in  the  humors  of  the  body  ;  the  clarifi- 
cation of  a  liquid.  Oilbert. 

DEP-U-TA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  deputazione ;  Sp. 
diputacion.    See  Depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  appointing  a  substitute  or  represent- 
ative to  act  for  another;  the  act  of  appointing  and 
sending  a  deputy  or  substitute  to  transact  business 
for  another,  as  his  agent,  either  with  a  special  com- 
mission and  authority,  or  witli  general  powers.  This 
word  may  be  used  for  the  election  of  representatives 
to  a  legislature  ;  but  more  generally  it  is  employed  to 
express  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  or  com- 
missioner, by  an  individual  or  public  body,  to  trans- 
act a  particular  business. 

2.  A  special  commission  or  authority  to  act  as  the 
substitute  of  another  ;  as,  this  man  acts  by  deputation 
from  the  sheriff. 

3.  The  person  deputed  ;  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized and  sent  to  transact  business  for  another ; 
as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation  to  the  enemy  to  offer 
letms  of  peace. 

DE-POTE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deputer ;  It.  deputare  ;  Part.de- 
putar  :  Sp.  diputar ;  L.  deputo,  but  differently  applied  ; 
de  and  puto.  The  primary  sense  of  putu  is  to  thrust, 
throw,  send  ;  but  it  has  various  applications.  See- 
Class  Bd,  No.  13,  19.] 

To  appoint  as  a  substitute  or  agent  to  act  for  an- 
other ;  to  appoint  and  send  with  a  special  commission 
or  authority  to  transact  business  in  another's  name. 
The  sheriff  deputes  a  man  to  serve  a  writ. 

There  is  no  man  deputed  by  the  king  to  hear.  — 2  Sam.  xv. 

The  bishun  may  depute  a  priest  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

Atjlije. 

DE-POT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Appointed  as  a  substitute  ;  ap- 
pointed and  sent  with  special  authority  to  act  for 
another. 

DE-POT'ING,  ppr.  Appointing  as  a  substitute ;  ap- 
pointing and  sending  with  a  special  commission  to 
transact  business  for  another. 

DEP'li-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  appoint  a  deputy  ;  to  empower 
to  act  for  another,  as  a  sheriff.  [Not  used  in  Eng., 
and  veri/  little  in  the  U.  S.] 

DEP'U-TY,  n.     [Fr.  depute.] 

1.  A  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for  another, 
especially  a  person  sent  with  a  special  commission  to 
act  in  the  place  of  another  ;  a  lieutenant ;  a  viceroy. 
A  prince  sends  a  deputy  to  a  diet  or  council,  to  repre- 
sent him  and  his  dominions.  A  sheriff  appoints  a 
deputy  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  towns 
in  New  England  send  deputies  to  the  legislature.  In 
the  latter  sense,  a  deputy  has  general  powers,  and  it 
is  more  common  to  use  the  word  representative. 

2.  In  law,  one  that  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
right,  and  the  forfeiture  or  misdemeanor  of  such 
deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  represents  to  lose 
his  office.  Philips. 

DEP'IJ-TY-COL-LECT'OR,  n.  A  person  appointed 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  collector  of  the  customs  in 
place  of  the  collector. 

DEP'U-TY-MAR'SHAL,  n.  One  appointed  to  act  in 
the  place  of  the  marshal. 

DEP'lJ-TY-PoST'MAS-TER,  n.  A  person  who  is 
appointed  to  act  as  postmaster,  in  subordination  to 
the  postmaster-general. 

DEP'U-TY-SHER'[FF,  n.  A  person  deputed  or  au- 
thorized to  perform  the  duties  of  the  sheriff,  as  his  sub- 
stitute. In  like  manner,  we  use  deputy-commissary, 
deputy-paymaster,  &c. 

DE-tlUAN'TJ-TATE,  v.  t.  To  diminish  the  quantity 
of.     [Not  in  use.] 

DER,  prefixed  to  names  of  places,  may  be  from  Sax. 
deor,  a  wild  beast,  or  from  dur,  water. 

DE-RAC'I-NATE,  v.  t,  [Fr.  deraciner ;  de  and  ratine, 
a  root.] 

To  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate.  [Little 
used.  1  Shale. 

DE-RAC'I-NA-TED,  pp.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots  ; 
extirpated. 

DE-RAC'I-NA-TING,  ppr.  Tearing  up  by  the  roots; 
extirpating. 

DE-RAC-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  up  by  the 
roots.  Maunder. 


DER 

DE  RAIGN',  )  , .      ...  ,  ,  I  v.  t.      [Norm    derener,  de- 

DE-RAIN',  j  <.ae-rane  >->  J  reigner,  del  Mgner,  or  de- 
rainer.] 

To  prove;  to  justify  ;  to  vindicate,  as  an  assertion  ; 
to  clear  one's  self.     [An  old  law  term,  now  disused.] 

DE-RA  [GN'MENT,  )  n.    The  act  of  declining ;  proof; 

DE-RAIN'MENT,     \      justification. 

A  like  word  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
ordering, derangement,  a  discharge  from  a  profes- 
sion, or  departure  from  a  religious  order.  [Fr.  de- 
ranger  ;  de  and  ranger.] 

DE-RANGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deranger ;  de  and  ranger,  to 
set  in  order,  from  rung,  rank  ;  Arm.  direncqa.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  disturb  the  regular  or- 
der of;  to  throw  into  confusion  ;  as,  to  derange  the 
plans  of  a  commander,  or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

I  had  long  supposed  that  nothing  could  derange  or  interrupt  the 
course  ot  putrefaction.  Lavoisier,  Tran. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  disorder;  as,  his  private  af- 
■  fairs  are  deranged. 

3.  To  disorder  the  intellect;  to  disturb  the  regular 
operations  of  reason. 

4.  To  remove  from  place  or  office,  as  the  personal 
staff  of  a  principal  military  officer.  Thus,  when  a 
general  officer  resigns  or  is  removed  from  office,  the 
personal  staff,  appointed  by  himself,  are  said  to  be 
deranged.  W.  H.  Sumner. 

DE-RANG'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Put  out  of  order  ;  disturb- 
ed ;  embarrassed  ;  cbnfused ;  disordered  in  mind ; 
delTrious  ;  distracted. 

DE-RANGE'MENT,  n.f  A  putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbance of  regularity  or  regular  course  ;  embarrass- 
ment. Washington. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  intellect  or  reason  ;  delirium  ;  in- 
sanity ;  as,  a  derangement  of  the  mental  organs.  Palcy. 

DE-RANG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order  ;  disturb- 
ing regularity  or  regular  course;  embarrassment; 
confusion.  Hamilton. 

2.  Disordering  the  rational  powers. 

DE-RAY',  v.  t.  [from  the  French.]  Tumult ;  disor- 
der;  merriment.     [Not  in  use.]  'Douglas. 

DER'BY-SHIRE-SPAR,  n.  Fluorspar,  or  fluorid  of 
calcium,  a  beautiful  mineral,  found  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  and  wrought  into  vases  and  other  orna- 
mental work.  Brande. 

DeRE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  derian.] 
To  hurt.     [Obs.] 

DER'E-LICT,  a.     [L.  dcrelictus,  derelinquo ;  de  arid  rc- 
lintjuo,  to  leave,  re  and  linquo,  id.  Class  Lg.] 
Left  ;  abandoned. 

DER'E-LICT,  n.  In  law,  an  article  of  goods,  or  any 
commodity,  thrown  away,  relinquished,  or  aban- 
doned by  the  owner. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  left  dry  by  the  sea,  and  fit  for 
cultivation  or  use. 

DER-E-LIC'TION,™.     [L.  derelictio.] 

1.  The  net  of  leaving  with  an  intention  not  to  re- 
claim ;  an  utter  forsaking  ;  abandonment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  left,  or  abandoned.      Hooker. 

3.  A  leaving  or  receding  from  ;  as,  the  dereliction 
of  the  sea.  Blackstone. 

DE-RIDE',  v.  t.f  [L.  deridco ;  de  and  rideo,  to  laugh; 
It.  deridere.  In  Fr.  derider  is  to  unwrinkle  ;  from 
ride,  a  wrinkle.  Probably  the  primary  sense  of  L. 
rideo  is,  to  wrinkle,  to  grin.] 

To  laugh  at  in  contempt;  to  turn  to  ridicule  or 
make  sport  of;  to  mock;  to  treat  with  scorn  by 
laughter. 

The  Pharisees  also  —  derided  him.  —  Ltd^e  xvi. 
Some,  who    adore   Newton  tor  his  fluxions,  deride  him  for  his 
religion.  Berkeley. 

DE-RID'ED,  pp.  Laughed  at  in  contempt ;  mocked  ; 
ridiculed. 

DE-RID'ER,  n.    One  who  laughs  at  another  in  con- 
tempt ;  a  mocker  ;  a  scoffer.  Hooker. 
2._  A  droll  or  buffoon. 

DE-RID'ING,  ppr.  Laughing  at  with  contempt ;  mock- 
ing ;  ridiculing. 

DE-RID'L\G-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  derision  or  mock- 

DeR'ING,  ppr.   Hurting  :  injuring.  [Not  used.]      [ery. 

DE-RIS'ION,  (de-rizh'un,)  n.  [L.  derisio.  See  De- 
ride.] 

1.  The  act  of  laughing  at  in  contempt. 

2.  Contempt  manifested  by  laughter  ;  scorn. 

I  am  in  derision  daily.  —  ler.  XX. 

3.  An  object  of  derision  or  contempt ;  a  laughing- 
stock. 

I  was  a  derision  to  alt  my  people. — ■  Lam.  iii. 
DE-RI'SIVE,  a.    Containing  derision  ;  mocking  ;  rid- 
iculing. 

Derisive  taunts. '  Pope. 

DE-RI'SIVE-LY,  adv.     With  mockery  or  contempt. 

DE-RI'SIVE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  derisive. 

DE-Rl'SO-RY,  a.     Mocking;  ridiculing.     Shaftesbury. 

DE-RIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Derive.]  That  may  be  de- 
rived ;  that  may  be  drawn,  or  received,  as  from  a 
source.  Income  is  derivable  from  land,  money,  or 
stocks. 

2.  That  may  be  receivetl  from  ancestors ;  as,  an 
estate  derivable  from  an  ancestor. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn,  as  from  premises ;  deduci- 
ble  ;  as,  an  argument  derivable  from  facts  or  preced- 
ing proposi  tions. 
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4.  That  may  be  drawn  from  a  radical  word  ;  as,  a 
word  derivable  from  an  Oriental  root. 
DE-RlV'A-BLY,  ado.     Bv  derivation. 
DER'I-VATE,  n.     [L.  d.'riv^us.] 

A  word  derived  from  anp'.her.  Stuart. 

DER'I-VATE,  v.  t.     [L.  derivo.] 

To  derive. 
DER'I-VA-TED,  pp.    Derived. 
DER'I-VA-TING,  ppr.     Deriving. 
DER-I-VA'TION,  ».     [L.  deriva'.io.] 

1.  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  or  receiving  from 
a  source  ;  as,  the  derivation  of  an  estate  from  ances- 
tors, or  of  profits  from  capital,  or  of  truth  or  facts 
from  antiquity. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  drawing  or  tracing  of  a  word 
from  its  root  or  original ;  as,  derivation  is  from  the 
L.  derivo,  and  the  latter  from  nvus,  a  stream. 

3.  A  drawing  from,  or  turning  aside  from,  a  natu- 
ral course  or  channel ;  as,  the  derivation  of  water 
from  its  channel  by  lateral  drains. 

4.  A  drawing  of  humors  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another ;  as,  the  derivation  of  humors  f  oin  the 
eye,  by  a  blister  on  the  neck. 

5.  The  thing  derived  or  deduced.  OUnville. 
DE-RIV'A-TIVE,  a.    Derived  ;  token  or  having  pro- 
ceeded from  another  or  something  preceding;  sec- 
ondary ;  as,  a  derivative  perfection  ;  a  derivative  con- 
veyance, as  a  release.                                 Blackstone. 

2.  A  derivative  chord,  ill  music,  is  one  derived 
from  a  fundamental  chord. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  is  derived  ;  a  word 
which  takes  its  origin  in  another  word,  or  is  formed 
from  it.  Thus,  depravity  is  a  derivative  from  the  L. 
depravo,  and  acknowledge,  from  knowledge,  and  this 
from  know,  the  primitive  word. 

2.  In  music,  a  chord  not  fundamental. 

DE-RIV A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  derivative  manner ; 
by  derivation. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  deriv- 
ative. 

DE-RIVE',  v.  t.  [L.  derivo ;  de  and  rivus,  a  stream  ; 
Fr.  derivcr  ;  Sp.  derivar  ;  It.  derivare.] 

1.  To  draw  from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  chan- 
nel ;  to  receive  from  a  source  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance. The  heir  derives  an  estate  from  his  ancestors. 
We  derive  from  Adam  mortal  bodies  and  natures 
prone  to  sin. 

2.  To  draw  or  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin. 
We  derive  ideas  from  the  senses,  and  instruction 
from  good  books. 

3.  To  deduce  or  draw,  as  from  a  root,  or  primitive 
word.  A  hundred  words  arc  often  derived  from  a 
single  monosyllabic  root,  and  sometimes  a  much 
greater  number. 

4.  To  turn  from  its  natural  course ;  to  divert ;  as, 
to  derive  water  from  the  main  channel  or  current 
into  lateral  rivulets. 

5.  To  communicate  from  one  to  another  by  descent. 
Au  excellent  disposition  is  derived  to  your  lordsnip  from  your 

parents.  Fetton. 

6.  To  spread  in  various  directions ;  to  cause  to  flow. 
The  streams  of  justice  were  derived  into   every  part   of  die 

kingdom.  Davics. 

DE-RIVE',  v.  i.  To  come  or  proceed  from.  [Not 
common.] 

Power  from  heaven  derives.  Prior. 

DE-RIV'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn,  as  from  a  source  ;  de- 
duced ;  received  ;  regularly  conveyed  ;  descended ; 
communicated  ;  transmitted. 

DE-RI V'ER,  n.  One  who  derives,  or  draws  from  a 
source.  South. 

DE-RI V ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  receiving;  deducing; 
communicating ;   diverting  or  turning  into  another 

DERM,  n.     [Gr.  itppa,  skin.]  [channel. 

The  organized  tegument,  or  natural  covering  of  an 
animal. 

DERM'AL,  a.     [Gr.  Scpua,  skin.] 

Pertaining  to  skin ;  consisting  of  skin.      Fleming. 

HFRM  AT'If       i 

DERM'A-TINE,  \  °"     PertaminK  l<> the  skl"- 

DERM'A-TOIdJ  a.    [Gr.  rkp/io, skin, and  tioos,  form.] 
Like  the  skin,  without  being  skin. 

DERM-A-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  discourses  on 
the  skin  and  its  diseases. 

DERM-A-TOL'O-G  Y,  n.  [Gr.  ispua,  skin,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.]  A  treatise  or  history  of  the  skin  and  its 
diseases. 

DERiU'OID,  a.    Resembling  skin  ;  dermatoid. 

DERM-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  [Gr.  Sepua  and  okcIctov, 
skin-skeleton.]  A  term  applied  to  the  outward 
case  or  covering  of  numerous  classes  of  animals,  as 
the  lobster,  &c.  This  covering  not  only  protects  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  from  injury,  but  acts  as  a  fixed 
point  of  attachment  for  the  moving  powers,  as  the 
internal  skeleton  does  in  other  animals.       Brande. 

DERN,  a.     [Sax.  dcarn.] 

Solitary;  sad;  cruel.     [OA.s.]  More. 

DERN'FUL,  a.     Sad  ;  mournful.     [Obs.] 

DER'NI-ER,  (der'ni-er  or  dern-yar',)  o.  [Fr.]  Last , 
final  :  ultimate  ;  as,  the  dernier  resort.  [/  know  not 
that  it  is  used  in  aim  other  phrase.] 

DERN'LY,  adv.     Sadly;  mournfully.     [Obs.]      More 

DER'O-fiATE,  v.  t.     [L.  derogo;  de  and  rogo,  to  ask 
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to  propose.  In  ancient  Rome,  rogo  was  used  in  pro- 
posing new  laws,  anil  derogo,  in  repealing  some  sec- 
tion of  a  law.  Hence  the  sense  is,  to  take  from  or 
annul  a  part.     Class  Rg.] 

1.  To  repeal,  annul,  or  destroy  the  force  and  effect 
of  some  part  of  a  law  or  established  rule  ;  to  lessen 
the  extent  of  a  law  ;  distinguished  from  abrogate. 

By  several  contrary  customs,  miiny  of  tile  civil  and  canon  laws 
are  controlled  and  derogated.  Hale. 

2.  To  lessen  the  worth  of  a  person  or  thing ;  to 
disparage. 

[In  tdie  foregoing  senses,  the  word  is  now  seldom, 
used.] 

»ER'0-GaTE,  v.  i.  To  take  away;  to  detract;  to 
lessen  by  taking  away  a  part ;  as,  say  nothing  to 
derogate  from  the  merit  or  reputation  of  a  brave  man. 
[  The.  word  is  generally  used  in  this  sense.] 

2.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank,  place,  or  birth.  [Un- 
usual.'] Shak. 

DER'O-GX-TED,  pp.  Diminished  in  value  ;  degraded  ; 
damaged.  [Shakspeare  uses  Derogate  in  this  sense.] 

DER'O-GATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  lessen  or 
take  from.  Shall. 

DER'O-GA-TING,  ppr.  Annulling  a  part;  lessening 
by  taking  from. 

DER-O-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  annulling  or  revok- 
ing a  law,  or  some  part  of  it.  More  generally,  the 
act  of  taking  away  or  destroying  the  value  or  effect 
of  any  thing,  or  of  limiting  its  extent,  or  of  restrain- 
ing its  operation  ;  as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed 
in  derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative  ;  we  can  not 
do  any  thing  in  derogation  of  the  moral  law. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  something  from  merit,  repu- 
tation, or  honor  ;  a  lessening  of  value  or  estimation  ; 
detraction;  disparagement;  with  from  or  of  i  as,  I 
say  not  this  in  derogation  of  Virgil ;  let  nothing  be 
saitl  in  derogation  from  his  merit. 

DE-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.  Derogatory.  [The  latter  is 
mostly  used.] 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  detracting  manner. 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
derogatory. 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.  Detracting  or  tending  to  les- 
sen by  taking  something  from  ;  that  lessens  the  ex- 
tent, effect,  or  Value ;  with  to.  Let  us  entertain  no 
opinions  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  God,  or  his  moral 
government.  Let  us  say  nothing  derogatory  to  the 
merit  of  our  neighbor. 

2.  Aderogatory  clause,  in  a  testament,  is  a  sentence 
or  secret. character  inserted  by  the  testator,  of  which 
he  reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  condi- 
tion that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall  be 
valid,  unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word  Cor  word  ; 
a  precaution  to  guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by 
violence,  or  obtained  by  suggestion.  Encyc. 

DER'RICK,  n.  An  instrument  or  contrivance  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights  by  means  of  a  pulley.  It  is  differ- 
ently constructed,  according  to  circumstances. 

Brande. 

DER'RING,  a.     Daring.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

DER'VISE  (  "'  [Persian-]  A  Turkish  or  Persian 
monk,  who  professes  extreme  poverty,  and  leads  an 
austere  life.  Encyc. 

DES'CANT,  n.  [Sp.  discante,  discantar ;  dis  and  L. 
canto,  to  sing.  (See  Cant.)  The  Fr.  decha-nter  has  a 
different  sense.] 

1.  A  song  or  tune  composed  in  parts. 

2.  A  song  or  tune  with  various  modulations. 

The  wakeful  nightingale 
All  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung.  Milton. 

3.  A  discourse  ;  discussion  ;  disputation  ;  animad- 
version, comment,  or  a  series  of  comments. 

4.  The  art  of  composing  music  in  several  parts. 
Descant  is  ylain,  figurative,  and  double. 

Plain  descant,  is  the  groundwork  of  musical  com- 
positions, consisting  in  the  orderly  disposition  of  con- 
cords, answering  to  simple  counterpoint. 

Figurative  or  florid  descant,  is  that  part  of  an  air  in 
which  some  discords  are  concerned. 

Double  descant,  is  when  '.lie  parts  are  so  contrived, 
that  the  treble  m?.y  be  made  the  base,  and  the  base 
the  treble.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

DES-CANT',  v.  i.  To  run  a  division  or  variety  with 
the  voice,  on  a  musical  ground  in  true  measure  ;  to 
sing.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

2.  To  deiconrsf  ;  to  comment;  to  make  a  variety 
of  remarks ;  to  animadvert  freely. 

A  virtuous  man  suould  ba  pleased  to  find  people  descanting  on 
hii  actions.  Addison. 

DES-€ANT'E"fi,  k.     One  who  descants. 

DES-CANT'ING,  ppr.  Pinging  in  parts  or  with  vari- 
ous modulations ,  discoursing  freely  ;  commenting. 

DES-CANT'ING,  n.     Remark  ;  conjecture.    Burnet. 

DE-SCEND',  (de-send',)  v.  i.  [L.  descendo ;  de  and 
scando,  to  climb ;  W.  discynu,  from  cynu,  to  rise, 
cwn,  top  ;  It.  discendere  ,•  Fr.  descendre  ;  Sp.  descender  ,* 
Arm.  disgenn.  The  root  cwn  is  from  extending, 
shooting,  thrusting,  as  gin  in  begin.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ; 
to  move,  come,  or  go  downward  ;  to  fall  ;  to  sink  ; 
to  run  or  flow  down  ;  applicable  to  any  kind  of  motion 
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or  of  body.     Wo  descend  on  the  feet,  on  wheels,  ir  by 
falling.     A  torrent  descends  from  a  mountain. 

The  rains  descended,  and  the  Hoods  came.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  To  go  down,  or  to  enter. 

He  shall  descend  into  battle  and  prrish.  —  1  Sam.  xxvi. 

3.  To  come  suddenly  ;  to  fall  violently. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.  Pope. 

4.  To  go  in  ;  to  enter. 

He,  with  honest  meditadons  fed, 
Into  himself  descended.  Milton. 

5.  To  rush ;  to  invude,  as  an  enemy. 

The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town.  Dnjden. 

6.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  original ;  to  be  de- 
rived. The  beggar  may  descend  from  a  prince,  and  a 
prince  from  a  beggar. 

7.  To  proceed,  as  from  father  to  son  ;  to  pass  from 
a  preceding  possessor,  in  the  order  of  lineage,  or 
according  to  the  laws  of  succession  or  inheritance. 
Thus,  an  inheritance  descends  to  the  son  or  next  of 
kin  ;  a  crown  descends  to  the  heir. 

8.  To  pass  from  general  to  particular  considera- 
tions; as,  having  explained  the  general  subject,  we 
will  descend  to  particulars. 

9.  To  come  down  from  an  elevated  or  honorable 
station  ;  in  a  figurative  sense.  Flavius  is  an  honora- 
ble man  ;  he  can  not  descend  to  acts  of  meanness. 

10.  In  music,  to  fall  in  sound  ;  to  pass  from  any 
note  to  another  less  acute  or  shrill,  or  from  sharp  to 
flat.  Rousseau. 

DE-SCEND',  v.  t.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  downward 
on  a  declivity  ;  as,  to  descend  a  hill ;  to  descend  an 
inclined  plain.  [But  this  may  be  considered  as 
elliptical,  on  or  along  being  understood.] 

DE-SCEND'ANT,  n.     [Fr.  descendant;  L.  descendens.] 

Any  person  proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any 

degree;  issue;  offspring,  in  the  line  of  generation, 

ad  infinitum.     We  are  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 

and  Eve. 

DE-SCEND'ED,  pp.  Moved  downward  from  a  hight ; 
proceeded  from  a  source,  as  a  son  from  a  father. 

DE-SCEND'ENT,  a.     Descending  ;  falling  ;  sinking. 
2.  Proceeding  from  an  original  or  ancestor.     Pope. 

DE-SCEND-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
scendible, or  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  an- 
cestors ;  as,  the  descendibility  of  an  estate  or  of  a 
crown.  Blackstone. 

DE-SCEND'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  descended  or 
passed  down  ;  as,  the  hill  is  descendible. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ; 
as,  a  descendible  estate. 

DE-SCEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  downward  ;  pro- 
ceeding from  an  ancestor. 

DE-SCEN'SION,  (de-sen'shun,)  ?t.     [L.  descensio.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  downward  ;  descent;  a  falling 
or  sinking;  declension;  degradation. 

2.  In  astronomy,  right  descension  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  which  descends,  with  the  sign  or  star,  below 
the  horizon  of  a  right  sphere.  Barlow. 

Oblique  descension,  is  the  arc  of  the  equator  which 
descends,  with  the  sign  or  star,  below  the  horizon  of 
an  oblique  sphere.  Barlow. 

DE-SCEN'SION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  descent. 

DE-SCEN'SI  VE,  a.  Descending  ;  tending  downward  ; 
having  power  to  descend.  Shenoood. 

DE-SCEN-SO'RI-UM,  n.     A  chemical  furnace. 

DE-SCENT',  (de-sent',)  n.    [Fr.  descente ;  L.  descensus.] 

1.  The  act  of  descending  ;  the  act  of  passing  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  by  any  form  of  motion,  as 
by  walking,  riding,  rolling,  sliding,  sinking,  or 
falling. 

2.  Inclination  downward  ;  obliquity  ;  slope  ;  de- 
clivity ;  as,  the  descent  of  a  hill,  or  a  roof. 

3.  Progress  downward  ;  as,  the  descent  from  higher 
to  lower  orders  of  beings.  Locke.  . 

4.  Fall  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  or  station. 

Milton. 

5.  A  landing  from  ships ;  invasion  of  troops  from 
the  sea  ;  as,  to  make  a  descent  on  Cuba. 

C.  A  passing  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ;  transmis- 
sion by  succession  or  inheritance;  as,  the  descent  of 
an  estate  or  a  title  from  the  father  to  the  son.  De- 
scent is  lineal,  when  it  proceeds  directly  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  and  from  the  son  to  the  grandson  ; 
collateral,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  man  to  his  brother, 
nephew,  or  other  collateral  representative. 

7.  A  proceeding  from  an  original  or  progenitor. 
The  Jews  boast  of  their  descent  from  Abraham. 
Hence, 

8.  Birth  ;  extraction  ;  lineage ;  as,  a  noble  descent. 

9.  A  generation  ;  a  single  degree  in  the  scale  of 
genealogy  ;  distance  from  the  ,'ommcn  ancestor. 

No  man  is  a  thousand  descents  frou;  Adam.  Hooker. 

10.  Offspring;  issue;  descendants. 

The  care  of  our  descent  perplexes  most.  Milton. 

11.  A  rank  in  the  scale  of  subordination.    Milton. 

12.  Lowest  place.  Shu'k. 

13.  In  music,  a  passing  from  a  note  or  sound  to  one 
more  grave  or  less  acute. 

DE-SCRlB'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  described ;  capa- 
ble of  description. 
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DE-SCRIBE',  v.  t.  [L.  describo  ;  de  and  scribo,  lo 
write;  Sp.  describir ;  It.  desenverc  ;  Fr.  decrire  ;  Arm 
discriva.     See  Scribe.] 

1.  To  delineate  or  mark  the  form  or  figure  ;  as,  to 
describe  a  circle  by  the  compasses. 

2.  To  make  or  exhibit  a  figure  by  motion  ;  as,  a 
star  describes  a  circle  or  an  ellipsis  in  the  heavens. 

3.  To  show  or  represent  to  others  in  words  ;  to 
communicate  an  idea  of  a  thing,  by  naming  its  na- 
ture, form,  or  properties.  The  poet  describes  the 
Trojan  horse ;  the  historian  describes  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  ;  the  moralist  describes  the  effects  of  corrupt 
manners ;  the  geographer  describes  countries  and 
cities. 

4.  To  represent  by  signs.  A  deaf  and  dumb  man 
may  describe  a  distant  object;  our  passions  maybe 
described  by  externa!  motions. 

5.  To  draw  a  plan  ;  to  represent  by  lines  and  other 
marks  on  paper,  or  other  material ;  as,  to  describe  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  a  map  or  chart. 

6.  To  give  a  clear  and  vivid  exhibition  in  language ; 
as,  Milton  describes  with  uncommon  force  and  beauty. 

7.  To  define  laxly.  Gray. 
DE-SCRlB'£.'D,  pp.      Represented  in  form  by  marks 

or  figures ;  delineated ;  represented  by  words  or 
signs. 

DE-SCRIB'ER,  n.  One  who  describes  by  marks,  words, 
or  signs. 

DE-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.  Representing  the  form  or  figure 
of,  by  lines  or  marks;  communicating  a  view  of,  by 
words  or  signs,  or  by  naming  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties. 

DE-SCRI'£D,  pp.  [See  Descry-.]  Espied  ;  discov- 
ered ;  seen. 

DE-SCRI'ER,  n.  [See  Descry.]  One  who  espies  or 
discovers;  a  discoverer  ;  a  detecter.  Crasliaw. 

DE-SCRIP'TION,  n.t  [L.  descriptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  delineating,  or  representing  the  figure 
of  any  thing  by  a  plan,  to  be  presented  to  the  eye. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  any  thing  deline- 
ated, or  represented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  colors, 
&c. ;  as,  the  description  of  a  country,  or  of  Solomon's 
temple. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  a  thing  by  words  or  by 
signs,  or  the  passage  containing  such  representation  ; 
a  representation  of  names,  nature,  or  properties,  that 
gives  to  another  a  view  of  the  thing.  Homer  abounds 
with  beautiful  antl  striking  descriptions.     Hence, 

4.  A  definition.  All  definitions  must  be  less  per- 
fect descriptions  of  a  material  tiling,  than  a  visible 
figure  or  delineation. 

5.  The  qualities  expressed  in  a  representation  ;  as, 
a  man  of  this  description.  Burke. 

Hence, 

6.  The  persons  having  the  qualities  expressed  ;  a 
class  of  persons  to  whom  a  description  is  applicable, 
or  who  are  in  a  similar  condition. 

The  secretary  proceeds  tu  examine,  whether  a  difference  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  remain    between  them  and  another  de- 
scription of  public  creditors.  Hamilton. 
Persons  of  different  descriptions.  Scott. 
DE-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.    Containing  description  ;   tend- 
ing to  describe  ;  having  the  quality  of  representing ; 
as,   a   descriptive  figure  ;   a    descriptive   narration  ;  a 
story  descriptive  of  the  age. 

Descriptive  geometry,  consists  in  the  application  of 
geometrical  rules  to  the  representation  of  the  figures 
and  various  relations  of  tile  forms  of  bodies  accord- 
ing to  certain  conventional  methods.  Brande. 
DE-SCRIP'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  description. 
DE-SCRIP'TIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  descrip- 
tive.- 
DE-SCRY',  ».  t.     [Norm,  deserter  or  discriver,  and  dis- 
cover, to  discover.] 

1.  To  espy  ;  to  explore ;  to  examine  by  observa- 
tion. 

The  hoi.se  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.  — Judges  i. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover  any  thing 
concealed. 

3.  To  see  ;  to  behold  ;  to  have  a  sight  of  from  a 
distance  ;  as,  the  seamen  descried  land. 

4.  To  give  notice  of  something  suddenly  discov- 
ered.    [JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

DE-SCRY',  n.  The  thing  descried,  as  an  army  seen 
at  a  distance.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

DE-SCRY'ING,  ppr.     Discovering;  espying. 

DES'E-CRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  desecro ;  de  and  sacro,  to 
consecrate,  from  sacer,  sacred.] 

1.  To  divert  from  a  sacred  purpose  or  appropria- 
tion ;  opposed  to  consecrate  ,•  as,  to  desecrate  a  dona- 
tion to  a  church. 

2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character  or  office. 

The  clergy  can  not  sulVcr  corporal  punishment,  widiout  being 
previously  desecrated.  Tooke's  Russia. 

DES'E-CRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Diverted  from  a  sacred 
purpose  or  appropriation  ,  divested  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter or  office. 

DES'E-CRA-TING,  ppr.  Diverting  from  a  purpose  to 
which  a  thing  is  consecrated  ;  divesting  of  a  sacred 
character  or  office. 

DES-E-CRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  diverting  from  a 
sacred  purpose  or  use  to  which  a  thing  had  been  de- 
voted ;  the  act  of  diverting  from  a  satred  character 
or  office. 
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DES'ERT,  a  [L.  dcsertus,  descro;  de  and  sero,  to 
sow,  plant,  or  scatter  j- Fr.  desert:  Sp.  desierto.] 

1.  Literally,  forsaken  ;  hence,  uninhabited  ;  as,  a 
desert  isle.  Hence,  wild  ;  unfilled  ;  waste ;  unculti- 
vated ;  as,  a  desert  land  or  country. 

2.  Void  ;  empty  ;  unoccupied. 

ish  unseen. 

Gray. 

DES'ERT,  n.     [L.  desertum.] 

An  uninhabited  tract  of  land  ;  a  region  in  its  nat- 
ural state  ;  a  wilderness  ;  a  solitude  ;  particularly,  a 
vast  sandy  plain,  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
But  the  word  may  be  applied  to  an  uninhabited 
country  covered  with  wood. 

DE-SERT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deserter,  from  the  adjective,  and 
this  from  the  L.  desertus,  desero,  to  forsake.] 

1.  To  forsake  ;  to  leave  utterly  ;  to  abandon  ;  to 
quit  with  a  view  not  to  return  to;  as,  to  desert  a 
friend  ;  to  desert  our  country  ;  to  desert  a  cause. 

2.  To  leave,  without  permission,  a  military  band, 
or  a  ship,  in  which  one  is  enlisted  ;  to  forsake  the 
service  in  which  one  is  engaged,  in  violation  of  duty  ; 
as,  to  desert  the  army  ;  to  desert  one's  colors  ;  to  de- 
sert a  ship. 

DE-SERT',  7j.  i.t  To  run  away  ;  to  quit  a  service  with- 
out permission  ;  as,  to  desert  from  the  army. 

DE-SERT',  71.  [from  deserve.]  A  deserving ;  that 
which  gives  a  right  to  reward  or  demands,  or  which 
renders  liable  to  punishment  ;  merit  or  demerit ;  that 
which  entitles  to  a  recompense  of  equal  value,  or  de- 
mands a  punishment  equal  to  the  offense  ;  good  con- 
ferred, or  evil  done,  which  merits  an  equivalent  re- 
turn. A  wise  legislature  will  reward  or  punish  men 
according  to  their  deserts. 

2.  That  which  is  deserved  ;  reward  or  punishment 
merited.  In  a  future  life,  every  man  will  receive 
his  desert. 

DE-SERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Wholly  forsaken  ;  abandon- 
ed ;  left. 

DE-SERT'ER,  n.  A  person  who  forsakes  his  cause, 
his  post,  or  his  party  or  friend  ;  particularly,^  soldier 
or  seaman  who  quits  the  service  without  permission, 
and  in  violation  of  his  engagement. 

DE-$ERT'FUL,  a.    High  in  desert ;  meritorious. 

Bcaum.  ty  Fl. 

DE-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Forsaking  utterly  ;  abandoning. 

DE-SER'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forsaking  or  abandon- 
ing, as  a  party,  a  friend,  a  country,  an  army,  or  mil- 
itary band,  or  a  ship ;  the  act  of  quitting  with  an  in- 
tention not  to  return. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forsaken  by  God ;  spiritual 
despondency. 

The  agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.  South. 

DE-SERT'LESS,  a.    Without  merit  or  claim  to  favor 

or  reward.  Dryden. 

DE-SERT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Undeservedly.  Bcaum.  4'  Fl. 

n!-SERT'RIXE'  I   n"   A  female  who  deserts.    Milton. 
DE-SERVE',  (de-zerv',)  v.  t.    [L.  deservio  ;  de  and  ser- 
vio,  to  serve.     The  Fr.  deservir  is  not  used.] 

1.  To  merit ;  to  be  worthy  of ;  applied  to  good  or 
evil, 

2.  To  merit  by  labor  or  services ;  to  have  a  just 
claim  to  an  equivalent  for  good  conferred.  The  la- 
borer deserves  his  wages  ;  he  deserves  the  value  of 
his  services. 

3.  To  merit  by  good  actions  or  qualities  in  gen- 
eral ;  to  be  worthy  of,  on  account  of  excellence. 
The  virtuous  man  deserves  esteem  and  commenda- 
tion.    A  work  of  value  deserves  praise. 

4.  To  be  worthy  of,  in  a  bad  sense ;  to  merit  by  an 
evil  act  ;  as,  to  deserve  blame  or  punishment. 

God  cxacleth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserueth.  —  Job  xi. 

DE-SERVE',  (de-zerv',)  v.  i.     To  merit  ;  to  be  worthy 
of  or  deserving;  as,  he  deserves  well  or  ill  of  his 
neighbor. 
DE-SERV'JED,  pp.  or  a.    Merited  ;  worthy  of. 
DE-SERVED-LY,  adv.     Justly  ;  according  to  desert, 
whether  of  good  or  evil.     A  man  may  be  deservedly 
praised,  blamed,  or  punished. 
DE-SERVER,  n.    He  who  deserves  or  merits  ;  one 
who  is  worthy  of;  used  generally  in  a  good  sense. 

Dryden. 
DE-SERVING,  ppr.    Meriting ;   having  a  just  claim 
to  reward  ;  justly  meriting  punishment. 

2.  o.     Worthy  of  reward  or  praise  ;  meritorious  ; 
possessed  of  good  qualities  that  entitle  to  approba- 
tion ;  as,  a  deserving  officer. 
DE-SERVING,    n.    The    act   of  meriting;    desert; 
merit. 

If  ye  rave  done  to  him  according  to  the  deserving  of  his  hands. 
—  Judges  ix. 

DE-SERV'ING-LY,  adv.  Meritoriously;  with  just 
desert. 

DES-HJ1-BILLE1,  (des-a-bH',)  n..  [Fr.,  from  de  and 
habiller,  to  clothe.  I  have  restored  the  true  orthog- 
raphy.] 

An  undress  ;  a  loose  morning  dress  ;  hence,  any 
home  dress  ;  as,  the  lady  is  in  deshabille. 

DE-SICCANT,  o.     [See  Desiccate.]     Drying. 

DE-SIC6ANT,  it.  A  medicine  or  application  that 
dries  a  sore.  Wiseman. 
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DE-SIC'CATE  or  DES'IC-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  desiceo  ; 
de  and  sicco,  to  dry.] 

To  dry  ;  to  exhaust  of  moisture  ;  to  exhale  or  re- 
move moisture  from. 

DESICCATE  or  DES'I€-€ATE,  v.  i.  To  become 
dry.  Bacon.    Hale. 

DE-SI€'€5-TED,  pp.    Dried. 

DE-SICCa-TING,  jipr.  Drying;  exhausting  moisture. 

DBS-I€-Ga'T10N,  vi.  The  act  of  making  dry;  the 
state  of  being  dried.  Bacon. 

DE-SIC'eA-TIVE,  7i.  An  application  which  tends  to 
dry  up  secretions. 

DE-Sie'CA-TIVE,  a.  Drying;  tending  to  dry;  that 
has  the  power  to  dry. 

DE-SID'ER-ATE,  v.  L  [from  the  L.]  To  want;  to 
miss.  Brougham. 

DE-SID'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Denoting  desire  ;  as,  desid- 
erative  verbs. 

DE-SID-ER-A'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Desiderata.  [L.  desid- 
eratus,  -um,  from  desidcro,  to  desire.] 

That  which  is  desired  ;  that  which  is  not  pos- 
sessed, but  which  is  desirable  ;  any  perfection  or  im- 
provement which  is  wanted.  The  longitude  is  a 
desideratum  in  navigation.  A  tribunal  to  settle  na- 
tional disputes  without  war  is  a  great  desideratum. 

DE-SID'l-6SE,  a.     Idle  ;  lazy. 

DE-SlGN',  (de-sine'  or  de-zine',)  v.  t  [L.  designo  ;  de 
and  signo,  to  seal  or  stamp,  that  is,  to  set  or  throw ; 
Sp.  designar,  disenar;  It.  designare,  disegnare;  Fr. 
designer,  dessincr.] 

1.  To  delineate  a  form  or  figure  by  drawing  the 
outline  ;  to  sketch  ;  as  in  painting  and  other  works 
of  art. 

2.  To  plan  ;  to  form  an  outline  or  representation 
of  any  tiling.     Hence, 

3.  To  project ;  to  form  an  idea,  as  a  scheme. 
Hence, 

4.  To  purpose  or  intend  ;  as,  a  man  designs  to 
write  an  essay,  or  to  study  law. 

5.  To  mark  out  by  tokens.     [JVot  used.]      Locke. 

6.  To  intend  to  apply  or  appropriate;  wither; 
as,  we  design  this  ground  far  a  garden,  and  that  for 
a  park.  The  word  design  may  include  an  adapting 
or  planning  a  thing  for  a  purpose,  or  mere  intention 
or  scheme  of  the  mind,  which  implies  a  plan.  The 
father  designs  his  son  fur  the  profession  of  the  law, 
or  for  the  ministry.  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to, 
but  this  use  is  now  uncommon. 

DE-SIGN',  (de-sine'  or  de-zine',)  Tt.t  [Fr.  dessein.] 

1.  A  plan  or  representation  of  a  thing  by  an  out- 
■    line  ;  sketch  ;  general  view  ;   first  idea  represented 

by  visible  lines,  as  in  painting  or  architecture. 

2.  A  scheme  or  plan  in  the  mind.  A  wise  man  is 
distinguished  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  designs. 

3.  Purpose  ;  intention  ;  aim ;  implying  a  scheme 
or  plan  in  the  mind.  It  is  my  design  to  educate  my 
son  for  the  bar. 

4.  The  idea  or  scheme  intended  to  be  expressed  by 
an  artist ;  as,  the  designs  of  medals.  rfddison. 

5.  In  manufactories,  the  figures  with  which  work- 
men enrich  their  stuffs,  copied  from  painting  or 
draughts.  Encyc. 

6.  In  music,  the  invention  and  conduct  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  disposition  of  every  part,  and  the  general 
order  of  the  whole.  Rousseau. 

DE-SIGN' A-BLE,  (de-sin'a-bl  or  de-zln'a-bl,)  a.     Ca- 
pable of  being  designed  or  marked  out. 
2.  Distinguishable.  Digby. 

DES'IG-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  designo,  designatum.] 

1.  To  mark  out  or  show,  so  as  to  make  known  ;  to 
indicate  by  visible  lines,  marks,  description,  or  some- 
thing known  and  determinate  ;  as,  to  designate  the 
limits  of  a  country  ;  the  limits  are  designated  on  the 
map  ;  designate  the  spot  where  a  star  appears  in  the 
heavens ;  designate  the  place  where  our  ancestors 

■  first  landed. 

2.  To  point  out;  to  distinguish  from  others  by  in- 
dication ;  as,  to  be  able  to  designate  every  individual 
who  was  concerned  in  a  riot. 

3.  To  appoint ;  to  select  or  distinguish  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose  ;  to  assign  ;  with  for  ;  as,  to  designate  an 
officer  for  the  command  of  a  station  ;  or  with  to  ;  as, 
this  captain  was  designated  to  that  station. 

DES'IG-NaTE,  a.  Appointed  ;  marked  out.  [Little 
used.] 

DES'IG-NA-TED,  pp.  Marked  out ;  indicated  ;  shown  ; 
pointed  out ;  appointed. 

DES'IG-NA-TING,  ppr.  Marking  out;  indicating; 
pointing  out ;  appointing. 

DES-IG-NA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  pointing  or  marking 
out  by  signs  or  objects  ;  as,  the  designation  of  an  es- 
tate by  boundaries. 

2.  Indication;  a  showing  or  pointing;  a  distin- 
guishing from  others. 

3.  Appointment ;  direction ;  as,  a  claim  to  a  throne 
grounded  on  the  designation  of  a  predecessor. 

4.  Appointment ;  a  selecting  and  appointing  ;  as- 
signment; as,  the  designation  of  an  officer  to  a  par- 

5.  Import;  distinct  application,  [ticular  command. 
Finite  and  infinite  are  primarily  attributed  in  their  first  designo* 

lion  to  things  which  have  parts.  Locke. 

DES'IG-NA-TIVE,  o.    Serving  to  designate  or  indi- 
cate. Pritchard. 
DES'IG-Na-TOR,  7i.    A  Roman  officer  who  assigned 
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to  each  person  his  rank  and  place  in  public  shows 
and  ceremonies. 
DES'IG-NA-TO-RY,  a.     That  which  designates. 
DE-SIGN'£D,  (de-slnd'  or  de-zlnd',)pj).  or  a.    Marked 

out ;  delineated  ;  planned  ;  intended. 
DE-SIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  By  design  ;  purposely  ;  inten- 
tionally ;  opposed  to  accidentally,  ignorantly,  or  inad- 
vertently. 
DE-SIGN 'ER,  (de-sin'er  or  de-zln'er,)  n.  One  who 
designs,  marks  out,  or  plans ;  one  who  frames  a 
scheme  or  project ;  a  contriver. 

2.  One  who  plots  ;  one  who  lays  a  scheme ;  jti  an 
ill  sense. 
DE-SIGN'FIJL-NESS,  n.  Abundance  of  design.    [JVot 

used.]  Barrow. 

DE-SIGN'ING,  (de-sin'ing  or  de-zln'ing,) ppr.  Form- 
ing a  design  ;  planning ;  delineating  the  outline ; 
drawing  figures  on  a  plane. 

2.  a.  In  an  ill  sense,  artful ;  insidious ;  intriguing  ; 
contriving  schemes  of  mischief;   hence,  deceitful. 
Designing  men  are  always  liable  to  suspicion. 
DE-SIGN'ING,  n.    The  art  of  delineating  objects. 

Berkeley. 
DE-SIGN'LESS,  a.    Without  design  or  intention  ;  in- 
advertent. 
DE-SIGN'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  design  ;  inadver- 
tently ;  ignorantly. 
DE-SIGN'MENT,  ti.    Design  ;  sketch ;  delineation. 

Dryden. 
2.  Design  ;  purpose ;  aim  ;  intent ;  scheme. 
[  This  word  is  now  little  used.]         [  Qlanville.     Sfhak. 
DES'I-NENCE,  ti.     [L.  desino.] 

End  ;  close.  Bp.  Hall. 

DES'I-NENT,  a.    Ending ;  extreme ;  lowermost. 
DE-SIP'I-ENT,   a.     [L.  desipiens,  desipio,  to  dote  ;  de 
and  sapio,  to  be  wise.] 

Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  playful. 
DE-SIR' A-BLE,  a.    [See  Desire.]     Worthy  of  de- 
sire ;  that  is  to  be  wished  for  with  sincerity  or  earn- 
estness.    An  easy  address    is  a  desirable  accomplish- 
ment ;  real  virtue  is  still  more  desirable. 
2.  Pleasing ;  agreeable. 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men.  —  Ezek.  xxiii. 
DE-SIR' A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  desir- 
able. Goodman. 
DE-SIR' A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  desirable  manner. 
DE-SIRE',  ti.      [Fr.  desir;   It.  desio ;  Sp.  deseo;    Port. 
desejo  ;  Arm.  desir.     Q.U.  W.  dais.] 

1.  An  emotion  or  excitement  of  the  mind,  directed 
to  the  attainment  or  possession  of  an  object  from 
which  pleasure,  sensual,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  is 
expected  ;  a  passion  excited  by  the  love  of  an  object, 
or  uneasiness  at  the  want  of  it,  and  directed  to  its 
attainment  or  possession.  Desire  is  a  wish  to  possess 
some  gratification  or  source  of  happiness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  obtainable.  A  wish  may  exist  for  some- 
thing that  is  or  is  not  obtainable.  Desire,  when  di- 
rected solely  to  sensual  enjoyment,  differs  little  from 
appetite.  In  other  languages,  desire  is  expressed  by- 
longing  or  reaching  toward,  [Gr.  opeyoj,  L.  appeto,] 
and  when  it  is  ardent  or  intense,  it  approaches  to 
longing ;  but  the  word  in  English  usually  expresses 
less  than  longing. 

We  endeavored — to  Bee  your  face  with  great  desire.  —  1  Thesa 

ii. 
Thou  satisfiest  the  desires  of  every  living  thing.  —  Ps.  cslv. 
Desire  is  that  internal  act,  which,  by  influencing  the  will,  makes 

us  proceed  to  action.  £1.  of  Criticism. 

2.  A  prayer  or  request  to  obtain. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  Ihem  that  fear  him.  —  Pa.  cxlv. 

3.  The  object  of  desire  ;  that  which  is  desired. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.  —  Hag.  ii 

4.  Love;  affection. 

His  desire  is  toward  me.  —  Cant.  vii. 

5.  Appetite ;  lust. 

Fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh. — Eph.  ii. 
DE-SIRE',  v.  i.t  [Fr.  desirer;  Arm.  desira;  It.  desiare, 
or  desirarci  Sp.  desear;  Port,  desejar;  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  L.  desidero,  from  desido,  to  sink  or 
settle,  to  want.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  primary 
sense!] 

1.  To  wish  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of, 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  earnestness ;  to. 
covet.  It  expresses  less  strength  of  affection  than 
longing. 

Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land.  — Ex.  xxxir. 
Follow  after  charity,  and  desire  spiritual  gifts.  —  1  Cor.  xiv. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  to  obtain  ;  to  ask ;  to  re- 
quest ;  to  petition. 

Then  she  said,  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  Lor  1  ?  — 2  Kings  iv. 

3.  To  require.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
DE-SIR'iCD,  pp.  or  a.    Wished  for;  coveted;  request- 
ed ;  entreated. 

DE-SiRE'LESS,  a.    Free  from  desire.  Donne. 

DE-SIR'ER,  7i.    One  who  desires  or  asks  ;  one  who 

wishes. 
DE-SIR'ING,  ppr.    Wishing  for;. coveting;   asking; 

expressing  a  wish  ;  soliciting. 
DE-SIR'OUS,  a.    Wishing  for;   wishing  to  obtain; 
coveting ;  solicitous  to  possess  and  enjoy. 
Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 
Jesus  knew  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him.  —  John  rvi. 
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DE-SIR'OUS-LY,  adv.  With  desire;  with  earnest 
wishes. 

DE-SIR'OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  affection  of  be- 
ing desirous. 

DE-SIST',  v.  i.     [L.  desisto  ;  deand  sisto,  to  stand.] 
To  stop  ;  to  cease  to  act  or  proceed  ;  to  forbear  ;  with 
from  ;  as,  lie  desisted  from  his  purpose  ;  let  us  desist. 

DE-SIST'ANCE,  n.  A  ceasing  to  act  or  proceed  ;  a 
stopping.  Boyle. 

DE-SIST'ING,  ppr.     Ceasing  to  act  or  proceed. 

DE-SI"TION,  (de-sish'un,)  n.  [L.  desitus.]  End. 

JfSlVE.j    a-     PW"0 

Final ;  conclusive.     [Obs.]  Watts. 

DESK,  n.  [D.  disc/1,  a  table,  a  dish ;  Sax.  disc';  G. 
tisck;  Dan.  and  Sw.  disk ;  Russ.  dosha;  L.  discus  ; 
Gr.  dioKus.     See  Dish.] 

1.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of  writers  and 
readers  :  usually  made  with  a  box  or  drawer  under- 
neath, and  sometimes  with  a  book-case  above.    Pope.. 

2.  The  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively,  the 
clerical  profession.  The  man  appears  well  in  the 
desk.  He  intends  one  son  for  the  bar,  and  another 
for  the  desk. 

DESK,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  desk  ;  to  treasure.  J.  Hall. 

DESK'ED,  (deskt,) />/'•    Shut  up  in  a  desk. 

DESK'ING,  ppr.     Shutting  up  in  a  desk. 

DES'MINE,  n.  A  mineral  that  crystallizes  in  little 
silken  tufts,  which  accompany  spinellane  in  the  lava 
of  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

DES'O-LATE,  a.     [h.  desolatus.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  inhabitants  ;  desert  ; 
uninhabited  ;  denoting  either  stripped  of  inhabitants 
or  never  having  been  inhabited ;  as,  a  desolate  isle  ;  a 
desolate  wilderness. 

I  will   make  Uie  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant. 
— Jcr.  ix. 

2.  Laid  waste  ;  in  a  ruinous  condition  :  neglected  ; 
destroyed  ;  as,  desolate  altars  ;  desolate  towers.  Eick. 
Zeph. 

3.  Solitary  ;  without  a  companion  ;  afflicted. 
Tamar  remained  desolate  in  Absalom's  house. —  2  Sam.  xiii. 
Have  mercy  on  me,  lor  1  am  desolate.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

4.  Deserted  by  God  ;  deprived  of  comfort. 

My  heart  within  me  is  desolate.  —  Ps.  cxliii. 

DES'O-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  desolo,  desolatus ;  de  and  solo, 
to  lay  waste,  solus,  alone ;  Sp.  desolar ;  Fr.  dcsoler  ; 
It.  desolare.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  make  desert.  The 
earth  was  nearly  desolated  by  the  flood. 

2.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  ravage  ;  to  destroy 
improvements  or  works  of  art.  An  inundation  deso- 
lates fields.  Whole  countries  have  been  desolated  by 
armies. 

DES'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  inhabitants ; 
wasted  ;  ruined. 

DES'O-LATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  desolate  manneR 

DES'O-LATE-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  desolate. 

DES'O-La-TER,  re.  One  who  lays  waste  or  desolates ; 
that  which  desolates. 

DES'O-LA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  inhabitants  ; 
wasting  ;  ravaging. 

DES-O-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  desolating  ;  destruc- 
tion or  expulsion  of  inhabitants;  destruction;  ruin; 
waste. 

Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation. — 
Matt,  xii. 

2.  A  place  deprived  of  inhabitants,  or  otherwise 
wasted,  ravaged,  and  ruined. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  the  nations  1  — Jer.  i. 

3.  A  desolate  state  ;  gloominess  ;  sadness  ;  destitu- 
tion. Shak.     Thomson. 

The  abomination  of  desolation ;  Roman  armies  which 
ravaged  and  destroyed  Jerusalem.    Malt.  xxiV. 
DES'O-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Causing  desolation. 
DE-SPAIR',  n.     [Fr.  desespoir.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Hopelessness ;  a  hopeless  state  ;  a  destitution  of 
hope  or  expectation. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  —  2  Cor.  iv. 

All  safety  in  despair  of  safety  placed.  Denham. 

2.  That  which  causes  despair ;  that  of  which  there 
is  no  hope. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.  Shak. 

3.  Loss  of  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Sprat. 
DE-SPAIR',  v.  i.     [Fr.  desesperer ;  des  and  esperer,  to 

hope;    It.  dlsperare;   Sp.  desespernr;  Arm.  disesperi; 
from  L.  despero  ;  de  and  spero,  to  hope.] 

To  be  without  hope  ;  to  give  up  all  hope  or  expec- 
tation ;  followed  by  of. 

We  despaired  even  of  life.  —  2  Cor.  i. 

Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here,  or  of  his  reward  here- 
after. Wake. 
DE-SPAIR'ER,  n.    One  without  hope.           Dryden. 
DE-SPAIR'FUL,  a.     Hopeless.                           Sidney. 
DE-SPaIR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Giving  up  all  hope  or  expec- 
tation. 
DE-SPA  IR'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  despairing  manner;  in 
a  manner  indicating  hopelessness  ;  as,  he  speaks  de- 
spairingly of  the  sick  man's  recovery. 
DE-SPAtR'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  despairing. 
DES-PATCH'.     See  Dispatch. 
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DE-SPEG'TION,  7i.     [L.  despeclio.] 

A  looking  down  ;  a  despising.     [Little  used.] 
DES-PE-RA'DO,   b.     [from   desperate.]      A   desperate 

fellow  ;  a  furious  man  ;  a  madman  ;  a  person  urged 

by  furious  passions ;  one   fearless  or  regardless  of 

safety. 
DES'PF  RATE,  a.     [L.  despcratus,  from  despero,  to  de- 

spai>    . 

1.  Without  hope. 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  Shak. 

2.  Without  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  as,  a  despe- 
rate effort.     Hence, 

3.  Abandoned  to  despair  ;  furious ;  as,  he  has  be- 
come desperate. 

4.  Hopeless  ;  despaired  of;  lost  beyond  hope  of  re- 
covery ;  irretrievable  ;  irrecoverable  ;  forlorn.  We 
speak  of  a  desperate  case  of  disease,  desperate  fortunes, 
a  desperate  situation  or  condition. 

5.  In  a  popular  sense,  great  in  the  extreme ;  as,  a 
desperate  sot  or  fool.  Pope. 

DES'PE-RATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  desperate  manner,  as 

in   despair;    hence,   furiously;    with   rage;    madly; 

without  regard  to  danger  or  safety  ;  as,  the  troops 

fought  desperately. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  greatly  ;  extremely;  violently. 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Addison. 

DES'PE-RATE-NESS,  n.  Madness  ;  fury  ;  rash  pre- 
cipitance. 

DES-PE-RA'TION,  n.  A  despairing;  a  giving  up  of 
hope  ;  as,  desperation  of  success.  Hammond. 

2.  Hopelessness  ;  despair  ;  as,  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  desperation.     Hence, 

3.  Fury  ;  rage  ;  disregard  of  safety  or  danger;  as, 
the  men  fought  with  desperation;  they  were  urged  to 
desperation. 

DES'Pl-CA-BLE,  a.j  [Low  L.  despicabilis,  from  des- 
picio,  to  look  down,  to  despise ;  de  and  specio,  to 
look.] 

That  may  be  or  deserves  to  be  despised  ;  contempt- 
ible ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  applicable  equally  to  per- 
sons and  things ;  as,  a  despicable  man  ;  despicable  coin- 
pnnv  ;  a  despicable  gift. 

DES'PI-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  despicable  ;  meanness  ;  vileness ;  worthless- 
ness. 

DES'PI-CA-BLY,  ado.  Meanly;  vilely;  contempti- 
bly ;  as,  despicably  poor. 

DES-PI"C1EN-CY,  (des-pish'en-se,)  n.     [L.  despicio.] 
A  looking  down  ;  a  despising.    [Little  used.]   Mcdc. 

DE-SPIS'A-BLE,  a.     Despicable  ;  contemptible. 

DE-SPIS'AL,  n.     Contempt.     [Obs.] 

DE-SPISE',  (de-splze',)  v.  J.t  [I  doubt  whether  this 
word  is  formed  from  the  L.  despicio.  In  Sp.  and 
Port,  pisar  is  to  tread  down,  and  to  despise.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  different  origin  from  despite,  and  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  the  Spanish  word.  We  proba- 
bly see  its  affinities  in  Sp.  pison,  a  rammer,  and  the 
L.  piso,  to  stamp,  whence  pistillum,  Eug.  pestle,  piston, 
&c.  The  primary  sense,  then,  is,  to  thrust,  drive, 
and  hence  to  cast  off  or  tread  down,  to  despise.] 

1.  To  contemn  ;  to  scorn  ;  to  disdain;  to  have  the 
lowest  opinion  of. 

Fools  despise  wbdom  and  instruction.  —  Prov.  i. 

2.  To  abhor.  Shak. 
DE-SPIS'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Contemned  ;   disdained  ;  ab- 
horred. 

DE-SPTS'ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  despised. 

DE-SPIS'ER,  n.     A  contemner  ;  a  scorner. 

DE-SPIS'ING,  ppr.     Contemning;  scorning;  disdain- 

DE-SPTS'ING,  n.    Contempt.  [ing. 

DESPIS'ING-LY,  ado.     With  contempt. 

DE-SPlTE',  ».  [Fr.  depit;  Norm,  despite  ;  Arm.  desped; 
It.  despetto,  spite,  malice.  O.U.  from  L.  despectus,  de- 
spicio.   See  Spite.] 

1.  Extreme  malice ;  violent  hatred  ;  malignity  ; 
malice  irritated  or  enraged  ;  active  malignity ;  angry 
haired. 

With  all  thy  dvspite  against  the  land  of  Israel.  —  Ezek.  xxv. 
Thon  wretch  I  despite  o'erwhelm  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Defiance  with  contempt,  or  triumph  over  oppo- 
sition. He  will  rise  to  fame  in  despite  of  his  enemies. 
[See  Spite.] 

3.  An  act  of  malice  or  contempt ;  as,  a  despite  to  the 
Most  High.  Milton. 

DE-SPITE',  v.  t.    To  vex  ;  to  offend ;  to  tease.  Ralegh. 

DE  SPIT'ED,  pp.     Vexed;  offended. 

DE-SPITE'FJJL,  a.    Full  of  spite  ;  malicious ;   malig- 
nant ;  as,  a  despiteful  enemy.  King  Charles. 
Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters.  —  Rom.  i. 

DE-SPITE'FUL-LY,  ode.  With  despite  ;  maliciously  ; 
contemptuously. 

Pray  for  them  that  despitefally  use  you.  —Matt.  V. 

DE-SPITE'FIJL-NESS,  n.     Malice  ;  extreme  hatred  ; 

malignity. 
DES-PIT'E-OUS,  a.     Malicious.     [Obs.]         Milton. 
DES-PIT'E-OUS-LY,  ado.   Furiously.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
DE-SPIT'ING,  ppr.     Offending;  teasing. 
DE-SPOIL',  v.  t,     [L.  despotic-;  de  and  spolio,  to  spoil ; 

Fr.  depouillcr ;   It.  spogtiare ;   Sp.  despojar ;  Port.  id. 

See  Spoil.] 
1.  To  strip ;  to  take  from  by  force  ;  to  rob ;  to  de- 
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prive  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to  despoil  one  of  arms;  to 
desjioil  of  honors ;  to  despoil  of  innocence. 
2.  To  strip  or  divest  by  any  means.      Woodward. 

DE-SPOIL'£D,  pp.  Stripped  ;  robbed  ;  bereaved  ;  de- 
prived. 

DE-SPOIL'ER,  n.  One  who  strips  by  force  ;  a  plun- 
derer. 

DE-SPOtL'ING,  ppr.     Depriving;  stripping;  robbing. 

DE-SPOIL'MENT,  n.  Act  of  despoiling  ;  a  plunder- 
ing. 

DE-SPO-LI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  despoiling ;  a  strip- 
ping. 

DE-SPOND',  v.  i.  [L.  despondeo  ;  de  and  spondeo,  to 
promise  :  literally,  to  throw  to  or  forward.] 

1.  To  be  cast  down  ;  to  be  depressed  or  dejected 
in  mind  ;  to  fail  in  spirits. 

I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.  Scott's  Letter*. 

2.  To  lose  all  courage,  spirit,  or  resolution  ;  to  sink 
by  loss  of  hope. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  and  despond  at  the  first  diffi- 
culty. Locke. 

JYotc.  —  The  distinction  between  despair  and  de- 
spond is  well  marked  in  the  foregoing  passage  from 
Scott.  But  although  despair  implies  a  total  loss  of 
hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least  in  every  case, 
yet  despondency  is  followed  by  the  abandonment  of 
effort,  or  cessation  of  action,  and  desjiair  sometimes 
impels  to  violent  action,  even  to  rage. 

DE-SPOND',  n.  Despondency  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  Banyan. 

DE-SPOND'EN-CY,  n.  A  sinking  or  dejection  of 
spirits  at  the  loss  of  hope  ;  loss  of  courage  at  the 
failure  of  hope,  or  in  deep  affliction,  or  at  the  pros- 
pect of  insurmountable  difficulties. 

DE-SPOND'ENT,  a.  Losing  courage,  at  the  loss  of 
hope;  sinking  into  dejection;  depressed  and  inac- 
tive in  despair.  Bcntleii.     Thomson. 

DE-SPOND'ENT-LY,  adv.     Without  hope.  Barrow. 

DE-SPOND'ER,  n.    One  destitute  of  hope. 

DE-SPO.N'D'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Losing  courage  to  act,  in 
consequence  of  loss  of  hope,  or  of  deep  calamity,  or 
of  difficulties  deemed  insurmountable  ;  sinking  into 
dejection  ;  depressed  in  spirit. 

DE-SPOND'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  desponding  manner  ; 
witli  dejection  of  spirits  ;  despairingly. 

DE-SPON'SATE,  v.  t.     [L.  desponso.] 
To  betroth.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DES-PON-SA'TION,  n.     A  betrothing.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DES'POT,  «.  [Gr.  SecrtioTrif,  a  master  or  lord  ;  It. 
despoto  ;  Fr.  despote ;  Sp.  despoto.] 

An  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  invested  with  abso- 
lute power,  or  ruling  without  any  control  from  men, 
constitution,  or  laws.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
tyrant.  Burke. 

DES-POT'IC,         )   a.      Absolute    in    power  ;    inde- 

DES-POT'IG-AL,  (  pendent  of  control  from  men, 
constitution,  or  laws ;  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of 
power  ;  as,  a  despotic  prince. 

2.  Unlimited  or  unrestrained  by  constitution,  laws, 
or  men  ;  absolute  ;  arbitrary  ;  as,  despotic  authority 
or  power.  Addison.     Swift. 

3.  Tyrannical. 

DES-POT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  With  unlimited  power  ; 
arbitrarily  ;  in  a  despotic  manner.  Blackstone. 

DES-POT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Absolute  or  arbitrary  au- 
thority. 

DES'POT-ISM,  71.     [Sp.  despotismo  ;  Fr.  despotisme.] 

1.  Absolute  power  ;  authority  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled by  men,  constitution,  or  laws,  and  depend- 
ing alone  on  the  will  of  the  prince  ;  as,  the  despotism 
of  a  Turkish  sultan. 

2.  An  arbitrary  government,  as  that  of  Turkey 
and  Persia. 

DES'PU-MATE,  v.  i.  [L.  despumo  ;  de  and  spuma, 
froth  or  scum.] 

To  foam  ;  to  froth  ;  to  form  froth  or  scum. 
DES-PU-MA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  throwing  off  ex- 
cremelititious  matter  and  forming  a  froth  or  scum  on 
the  surface  of  liquor  ;  clarification  ;  scumming. 

Coze. 
DES-Q.U  A-MA'TION,  n.  [L.  desqnamo ;  de  and  squama, 
a  scale.] 

A  scaling  or  exfoliation  of  bone  ;  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  in  small  scales.  Coze. 

DESS,  for  Desk.     [JVot  in  use.]      Chaucer.     Spenser. 
DES-SERT',  (dez-zert',)  n.     [Fr.  dessert,  from  desser- 
vir,  to  clear  the  table  ;  de  and  scrvir,  to  serve.] 

A  service  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  nt  the  close  of 
an  entertainment ;  the  last  course  at  the  table,  after 
the  meat  is  removed.  Dryden. 

DES-TEM'PER,  )  rp     dctremve  ! 

DIS-TEM'PER,    (  ""     Lrr-  "ctrempc-i 

In  painting,  a  sort  of  painting  with  opaque  colors, 
ground  and  diluted  with  water,  glue,  eggs,  &c.  Elmes. 
DES'TI-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  destino,  dcstinatits.] 

To  design  or  appoint.     [Seldom  used.]     [See   Des- 
tine.] 
DES'TI-NATE,  a.    Appointed  ;  destined  ;  determined. 

Morton. 
DES'TI-NA-TING, ppr.    Designing;  appointing. 
DES-TI-NA'TION,  «,     [L.  destinatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  destining  or  appointing. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  any  thing  is  intended  oi 
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appointed  ;   end  or  ultimate  design      Every  animal 
is  fitted  for  its  destination. 

3.  The  place  to  which  a  thing  is  appointed,  as,  the 
ship  left  for  her  destination ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
say,  for  the  place  of  her  destination. 
DES'TINE,  v.  t.  [L.  deslino ;  probably  de  and  stino, 
or  stano.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  root  of  this 
orthography,  different  from  L.  sto,  which  we  find  in 
obstinate,  obstino,  pr&stino,  and  in  Russ.  stanovlyu  is 
to  set  or  place, stan  is  stature,  and  we  have  stanchion, 
and  stone,  Sax.  stan,  perhaps  from  the  same  root. 
The  words  beginning  with  st,  as  stable,  steady,  stage, 
stand,  signify  to  set,  but  the  difference  of  final  artic- 
ulation seems  to  indicate  a  difference  of  roots, 
stab,  stad,  stag,  stan.] 

1.  To  set,  ordain,  or  appoint  to  a  use,  purpose,  state, 
or  place.  We  destine  a  son  to  the  ministerial  office  ; 
a  house  for  a  place  of  worship ;  a  ship  for  the  Lon- 
don trade,  or  to  Lisbon  ;  and  we  are  all  destined  to  a 
future  state  of  happiness  or  misery. 

2.  To  fix  unalterably,  as  by  a  divine  decree  ;  as, 
the  destined  hour  of  death. 

3.  To  doom  ;  to  devote  ;  to  appoint  unalterably. 

Prior. 
DES'TIN-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Ordained  ;  appointed  by  pre- 
vious determination  ;  devoted  ;  fixed  unalterably. 
DES'TIN-ING,  ppr.     Ordaining  ;  appointing. 
DES'TIN-IST,  n.     A  believer  in  destiny. 
DES'TI-NY,  n.     [Fr.  destin ;  It.  destino  ;  Sp.  id.] 

1.  State  or  condition  appointed  or  predetermined  ; 
ultimate  fate  ;  as,  men  are  solicitous  to  know  their 
future  destiny,  which  is,  however,  happily  concealed 
from  them. 

2.  Invincible  necessity  ;  fate  ;  a  necessity  or  fixed 
order  of  things  established  by  a  divine  decree,  or 
by  an  indissoluble  connection  of  causes  and  effects. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  otdestiny?  Spenser. 

Destinies;   the   fates,  or   supposed    powers   which 
preside  over  human  life,  spin  it  out,  and  determine  it ; 
called  by  the  Latins  Parcai. 
DES'TI-TUTE,   a.      [L.   destitutus,   destituo ;   de  and 
statuo,  to  set.     Literally,  set  from  or  away.] 

1.  Not  having  or  possessing  ;  wanting  ;  as,  desti- 
tute of  virtue,  or  of  piety  ;  destitute  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. It  differs  from  deprived,  as  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  previous  possession. 

2.  Needy ;  abject ;  comfortless  ;  friendless. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute. — Ps.  cii. 

DES'TI-TUTE,  n.  One  who  is  without  friends  or 
comfort. 

DES'TI-TUTE,  v.  t.    To  forsake.     [JVot  used.] 

Fotherby. 
2.  To  deprive.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

DES-TI-Tu'TION,  n.  Want ;  absence  of  a  thing ; 
a  state  in  which  something  is  wanted,  or  not  pos- 
sessed ;  poverty.  Hooker.     Taylor. 

DE-STROY',  v.  i.f  [L.  destrno  ;  de  and  struo,  to  pile, 
to  build  ;  Fr.  detruire;  It.  distruggere ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
destruir.     See  Structure.] 

1.  To  demolish ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  separate  the 
parts  of  an  edifice,  the  union  of  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  the  thing  ;  as,  to  destroy  a  house  or  tem- 
ple ;  to  destroy  a  fortification. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  to  annihilate  a  thing  by  demolishing 
or  by  burning  ;  as,  to  destroy  a  city. 

3.  To  ruin  ;  to  bring  to  naught ;  to  annihilate  ;  as, 
to  destroy  a  theory  or  scheme  ;  to  destroy  a  govern- 
ment ;  to  destroy  influence. 

4.  To  lay  waste  ;  to  make  desolate. 

Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it. — Is.  xxxvi. 

5.  To  kill ;  to  slay  ,  to  extirpate  ;  applied  to  men  or 
other  animals. 

Ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people.  —  Num.  xxxii. 
All  the  wicked  will  he  destroy.  —  Ps.  cxlv. 

G.  To  take  away  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  to  put  an  end 
to  j  as,  pain  destroys  happiness. 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  —  Rom.  vi. 

7.  To  kill ;  to  eat ;  to  devour ;  to  consume.  Birds 
destroy  insects.     Hawks  destroy  chickens. 

8.  In  general,  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  annihilate  a 
thing,  or  the  form  in  which  it  exists.  An  army  is 
destroyed  by  slaughter,  capture,  or  dispersion  ;  a 
forest,  by  the  ax,  or  by  fire ,  towns,  by  fire,  or  inun- 
dation, &c. 

9.  In  chemistry,  to  resolve  a  body  into  its  parts  or 
elements. 

DE-STROY' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  destroyed. 

Plants  scarcely  deslroyable  by  the  weather.  Derham. 

[Little  used.] 
DE-STROY'.ED,   pp.      Demolished  ;    pulled    down  ; 

ruined  ;  annihilated  ;   devoured  ;  swept  away,  &c. 
DE-STROY'ER,  n.     One  who  destroys,  or  lays  waste  ; 

one  who  kills  a  man,  or  an  animal,  or  who  ruins  a 

country,  cities,  &c. 
DE-STROY'ING,   ppr.  or  a.     Demolishing  ;    laying 

waste  ;  killing  ;  annihilating  ;  putting  an  end  to. 
DE-STROY'ING,  n.     Destruction.  Milton. 

DE-STPJJCT',  for  Destroy,  is  not  used. 
DE-STRUCT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

capable  of  destruction. 


DE-STRUCT'l-BLE,  a.     [L.  destruo,  destructum.] 

Liable  to  destruction  ;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 
DE-STRUGT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  of  being  de- 
structible. 
DE-STRUC'TION,  n.     [L.  destructio.     See  Destroy.] 

1.  The  act  of  destroying ;  demolition ;  a  pulling 
down  ;  subversion  ;  ruin,  by  whatever  means ;  as, 
the  destruction  of  buildings,  or  of  towns.  Destruc- 
tion consists  in  the  annihilation  of  the  form  of  any 
thing,  that  form  of  parts  which  constitutes  it  what  it 
is  ;  as,  the  destruction  of  grass  or  herbage  by  eating  ; 
of  a  forest,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  ;  or  it  denotes 
a  total  annihilation  ;  as,  the  destruction  of  a  particu- 
lar government ;  the  destruction  of  happiness. 

2.  Death;  murder;  slaughter;  massacre. 

There  was  a  deadly  destruction   throughout  all  the  city.  —  1 
Sam.  v. 

3.  Ruin. 

Destruction  and  misery  are  in  th'jir  ways.  —  Rom.  iii. 

4.  Eternal  death. 

Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  —  Matt.  vii. 

5.  Cause  of  destruction  ;  a  consuming  plague ;  a 
destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wastcth  at  noonday.  —  Ps.  xci. 

DE-STRUC'TION-IST,  n.  One  in  favor  of  destroy- 
ing. 

DE-STRUCT'IVE,  a.  Causing  destruction  ;  having 
the  quality  of  destroying  ;  ruinous  ;  mischievous  ; 
pernicious ;  with  of  or  to  ;  as,  a  destructive  fire  or 
famine.  Intemperance  is  destructive  of  health  ;  evil 
examples  are  destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth. 
Destructive  distillation.     See  Distillation. 

DE-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  destruction  ;  ruin- 
ously ;  mischievously ;  with  power  to  destroy  ;  as, 
destructively  lewd  or  intemperate. 

DE-STRUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  destroy- 
ing or  ruining. 

DE-STRUCT'OR,  n.  [L.]  A  destroyer;  a  consumer. 
[Obs.] 

DES-U-Da'TION,  n.  [L.  desudo ;  de  and  sudo,  to 
sweat.] 

A  sweating;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 
Coze.     Encyc. 

DES'UE-TUDE,  (des'we-tude,)  n.  [L.  desuetudo,  from 
desucsco ;  de  and  suesco,  to  accustom  one's  self.] 

The  cessation  of  use  ;  disuse ;  discontinuance  of 
practice,  custom,  or  fashion.  Habit  is  contracted  by 
practice,  and  lost  by  desuetude ;  words  in  every  lan- 
guage are  lost  by  desuetude. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RATE,  v.  t.  [de  and  sulphurate,  or  sul- 
phur.] 

To  deprive  of  sulphur.  Chemistry. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RA-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  sulphur. 

DE-SUL'PHU-RX-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  sulphur. 

DE-SUL-PHU-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
depriving  of  sulphur. 

DES'UL-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  [See  Desultory.]  In  a 
desultory  manner ;  without  method  ;  loosely. 

DES'UL-TO-RI -NESS,  n.  A  desultory  manner  ;  un- 
connectedness  ;  a  passing  from  one  thing  to  another 
without  order  or  method. 

DES-UL-To'RI-OUS,  a.     Desultory.  Barrow. 

DES'UL-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  desultorius,  from  desilio;  de 
and  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping;  passing  from  one  thing  or  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  natural  connection  ;  un- 
connected ;  im methodical  ;  as,  a  desultory  conver- 
sation. 

2.  Coming  suddenly  ;  started  at  the  moment ;  not 
proceeding  from  natural  order  or  connection  with 
what  precedes  ;  as,  a  desultory  thought. 

DE-SOME',  v.  t.     [L.  desumo.] 

To  take  from  ;  to  borrow.     [JVot  in  use.]      Hale. 
DE-TACH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  detacher;   Arm.  distaga ;   Sp. 

and  Port,  destaear;  It.  staecare;  de  and  the  root  of 

Eng.  tack.     See  Attach.] 

1.  To  separate  or  disunite ;  to  disengage  ;  to  part 
from  ;  as,  to  detach  the  coats  of  a  bulbous  root  from 
each  other ;  to  detach  a  man  from  the  interest  of  the 
minister,  or  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  men  from  their  companies  or  regi- 
ments ;  to  draw  from  companies  or  regiments,  as  a 
party  of  men,  and  send  them  on  a  particular  service. 

3.  To  select  ships  from  a  fleet,  and  send  them  on 
a  separate  service. 

DE-TACH'JSD,   (de-tacht',)   pp.     Separated ;    parted 
from  ;    disunited  ;    drawn  and  sent  on   a  separate 
service. 
2.  a.  Separate  ;  as,  detached  parcels  or  portions. 

DE-TACH'ING,  ppr.  Separating  ;  parting  from ;  draw- 
ing and  sending  on  a  separate  employment. 

DE-TACH'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  detaching  or  sep- 
arating. 

2.  A  body  of  troops,  selected  or  taken  from  the 
main  army,  and  employed  on  some  special  service  or 
expedition. 

3.  A  number  of  ships,  taken  from  a  fleet,  and  sent 
on  a  separate  service. 

DE-TAIL',  v.  t.     [Fr.  detailler,  to  cut  in  pieces  ;  de  and 
tailler,  to  cut,  Sp.  tallar,  It.  tagliare.^ 
1.  To  relate,  report,  or  narrate,  in  particulars ;  to 


recite  the  particulars  of;  to  particularize;  to  relate 
minutely  and  distinctly  ;  as,  he  detailed  all  the  facts 
in  due  order. 

2.  To  select,  as  an  officer  or  soldier  from  a  divis- 
ion, brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion. 

Law  of  Massachusetts. 
DE-TAIL',  n.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  cutting  off  into  parts 
or  portions,  and  hence  the  parts  or  portions  them- 
selves ;  as,  the  details  of  a  scheme  ;  the  details  of  a 
work  in  the  fine  arts,  as  distinguished  from  the 
whole  mass. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  selecting  of  certain  individ- 
uals or  bodies  of  men  for  a  particular  service. 

3.  A  minute  and  particular  narration,  dwelling  on 
the  distinct  parts  of  a  subject. 

DE-TaIL'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Related  in  particulars  ,  minute- 
ly recited ;  selected. 

DE-TAIL'ER,  n.    One  who  details. 

DE-TaIL'ING,  ppr.  Relating  minutely;  telling  the 
2._Selecting  soldiers  for. some  service,  [particulars. 

DE-TaIN',  v.  t.  [L.  detineo :  de  and  teneo,  to  hold; 
Fr.  det£nir ;  Sp.  detener.     See  Tenant.] 

1.  To  keep  back  or  from ;  to  withhold  ;  to  keep 
what  belongs  to  another.  Detain  not  the  wages  of 
the  hireling.  Taylor. 

2.  To  keep  or  restrain  from  proceeding,  either  going 
or  coming ;  to  stay  or  stop.  We  were  detained  by  the 
rain. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  till  we  have  made  ready  a  kid.  —  Judges  xiii. 

3.  To  hold  in  custody  Blackstone. 
DE-TAIN'DER,  n.     A  writ.     [See  Detinue.] 
DE-TaIN'£D,  pp.    Withheld  ;  kept  back  ;  prevented 

from_ going  or  coming;  held;  restrained. 

DE-TaIN'ER,  n.  One  who  withholds  what  belongs 
to  another ;  one  who  detains,  stops,  or  prevents  from 
going. 

2.  In  law,  a  holding  or  keeping  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  another ;  detention  of  what  is  another's, 
though  the  original  taking  may  be  lawful.  Blackstone. 

DE-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Withholding  what  belongs  to 
another  ;  holding  back  ;  restraining  from  going  or 
coming;  holding  in  custody. 

DE-TAIN'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  detaining  ;  deten- 
tion. Blackstone. 

DE-TECT',  v.  t.  [L.  detego,  delectus ;  de  and  tego,  to 
cover,  W.  toi,  Eng.  to  deck,  which  see.] 

Literally,  to  uncover ;  hence,  to  discover ;  to  find 
out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  the  ramifications 
and  inosculations  of  the  fine  vessels.  But  this  word 
is  especially  applied  to  the  discovery  of  secret  crimes 
and  artifices  ;  we  detect  a  thief,  or  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing; we  detect  the  artifices  of  the  man,  or  the  man 
himself;  we  detect  what  is  concealed,  especially  what 
is  concealed  by  design. 

DE-TE€T'EDlW).  or  o.  Discovered;  found  out;  laid 
open  ;  brought  to  light. 

DE-TEjCT'ER,  n.  A  discoverer ;  one  who  finds  out 
what  another  attempts  to  conceal. 

DE-TECT'ING,  ppr.    Discovering ;  finding  out. 

DE-TEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  detecting ;  discovery 
of  a  person  or  thing  attempted  to  be  concealed  ;  as, 
the  detection  of  a  thief  or  burglarian  ;  the.  detection 
of  fraud  or  forgery  ;  the  detection  of  artifice,  device, 
or  a  plot. 

2.  Discovery  of  any  thing  before  hidden  or  un- 
known. 

The  sea  and  rivers  are  instrumental  to  the  detection  of  amber 
and  other  fossils,  by  waBhing  away  the  earth  that  con- 
cealed them.  Woodward. 

DE-TEN'E-BRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  de  and  tenebraz.] 

To  remove  darkness      [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

DE-TENT',  n.     [L.  detentus  ;  Fr.  detente.] 

A  stop  in  a  clock,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  locks  and  unlocks  the  clock  in  striking.  Encyc. 

DE-TEN'TION,  n.  [See  Detain.]  The  act  of  de- 
taining; a  withholding  from  another  his  right;  a 
keeping  what  belongs  to  another,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
stored. Blackstone. 

2.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  as,  detention  in  custody. 

3.  Delay  from  necessity  ;  a  detaining;  as,  the  de- 
tention of  the  mail  by  bad  roads. 

DE-TER',  v.  t.    [L.  dcterrco  ;  de  and  terreo,  to  frighten.] 

1.  To  discourage  and  stop  by  fear;  to  stop  or  pre- 
vent from  acting  or  proceeding,  by  danger,  difficulty, 
or  other  consideration,  which  disheartens  or  counter- 
vails the  motive  for  an  act.  We  are  often  deterred 
from  our  duty  by  trivial  difficulties  ;  the  state  of  the 
road  or  a  cloudy  sky  may  deter  a  man  from  undertak- 
ing a  journey. 

A  million  of  frustrated  hopes  will  not  deter  us  from  new  experi- 
ments. J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  To  prevent  by  prohibition  or  danger.  Mitford. 
DE-TERGE',  (de-terj',)  v.  t.    [L.  dctergo ;  de  and  tergo, 

to  wipe  or  scour.] 

To  cleanse  ;  to  purge  away  foul  or  offending  mat- 
ter from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer.  Wiseman. 

DE-TERG'A'D,  pp.     Cleansed  ;  purged. 

DE-TERG'ENT,  a.     Cleansing;  purging. 

DE-TERG'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  that  has  the  power 
of  cleansing  the  vessels  or  skin  from  offending  matter. 

DE-TERG'ING, ppr.    Cleansing;  carrying  off  obstruc- 
tions or  foul  matter. 
2.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cleansing. 
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DE-TE'RI-O-RaTE.  v.  i.  [Fr.  dcieriorcr ;  It.  drterio- 
rare  ,•  Sp.  deteriorar,from  deterior,  worse,  L.  deterior.] 
To  grow  worse  ;  to  be  impaired  in  quality  ;  to  de- 
generate ;  opposed  to  meliorate. 

DE-Te'RI-O-RaTE,  v.  t.  To  make  worse  ;  to  reduce 
in  quality  ;  as,  to  deteriorate  a  race  of  men,  or  their 
condition.  Hayley.     Paley. 

DE-Tic'RI-O-RA-TED,  pp.  Made  worse;  impaired 
in  quality. 

DE-Trc'RI-O-RA-TING,  ppr.  Becoming  worse  or  in- 
terior in  quality 

DE-TE-RI-O-Ra'TION,  7i.  A  growing  or  making 
worse  ;  the  state  of  growing  worse. 

DE-TE-RI-OH'I-TY,  n.  Worse  state  or  quality;  as, 
deterioritij  of  diet.  Ray. 

DE-TER'MENT,  ».  [Pee  Deter.]  The  act  of  deter- 
ring ;  the  cause  of  deterring  ;  that  which  deters. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Determine.]    [Boyle. 

1.  That  may  he  decided  with  certainty.       Boyle. 

2.  That  may  end  or  be  determined. 
DE-TER.\I'[N-ATE,  a.     [L.  detenninolas.] 

1.  Limited  ;     fixed  ;     definite  ;    as,    a   determinate 
quantity  of    matter. 

2.  Established]  settled;  positive;  as,  a  determinate 
rule  or  order. 

Tlie  determinate  counsel  of  God.  —  Acts  U. 

3.  Decisive  ;   conclusive ;   as,  a  determinate  resolu- 
tion or  judgment.     • 

4.  Resolved  on.  Shak. 

5.  Fixed  ;  resolute.  Sidney. 
DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  limit.     [Jfot  used.]     [See 

Determine.] 
DE-TERM'IN-ATE-LY,  ado.     With  certainty. 


2.  Resolutely  ;  with  fixed  resolve.  Sidney. 

DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  de- 
terminate, certain,  or  precise. 

DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  t  The  act  of  determining  or 
deciding. 

2.  Decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind  ;  firm  reso- 
lution ;  settled  purpose;  as,  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  determination. 

3.  Judicial  decision,  the  ending  of  a  controversy. 

4.  Strong  direction  to  a  given  point ;  as,  a  determ- 
ination of  blood  to  the  head. 

5.  Absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 
Remissness  can  by  no  menus  consist  with  a  constant  determina- 

tion  of  the  will  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

6.  An  ending  ;  a  putting  an  end  to ;  as,  the  deter- 
mination of  a  will.  Blaclcstone. 

7.  In  physical  science,  the  referring  of  minerals, 
plants,  &c.,to  the  species  to  which  they  belong;  as, 
I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  determination  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  shells.  Lt/cll. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  That  uncontrollably  di- 
rects to  a  certain  end. 

The  determinalioe  power  of  a  just  cause.  Bramhcdl. 

2.  Limiting;  that  limits  or  bounds;  as,  a  word 
may  be  determinative,  and  limit  the  subject.    Walts. 

3.  That  is  employed  in  determining;  as,  determin- 
ative tables  in  the  natural  sciences,  i.  e.,  tables  ar- 
ranged for  determining  the  specific  character  of  min- 
erals, plants,  &c,  and  assigning  them  their  names. 

Dana. 

DE-TERM'IN-A-TOR,  n.     One  who  determines. 

DE-TERM'INE,  v.  t.  [L.  determino;  de  and  termino, 
to  bound  ;  terminus,  a  boundary  or  limit;  W.  tervyn, 
an  extremity  or  limit;  tcru,  outward,  extreme;  tcr- 
vynu,  to  fix  a  bound,  to  limit,  to  determine  ;  term,  a 
term,  extreme  point;  termiam,  to  limit;  Ir.  teara,  a 
border  or  limit;  Gr.  rrpui,  Ts.tip.oSv.     See  Term. ]- 

1.  To  end  ;  particularly,  to  end  by  the  decision  or 
conclusion  of  a  cause,  or  of  a  doubtful  or  contro- 
verted point ;  applicable  to  the  decisions  of  the  mind, 
or  to  judicial  decisions.  We  say,  I  had  determined 
this  question  in  my  own  mind  ;  the  court  has  deter- 
mined the  cause. 

2.  To  end  and  fix ;  to  settle  ultimately ;  as,  this 
event  determined  his  fate. 

3.  To  fix  on  ;  to  settle  or  establish  ;  as,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  season  for  planting  seeds. 

God  —  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed.  —  Acts  xvii. 

4.  To  end  ;  to  limit ;  to  bound  ;  to  confine.  Yon- 
der hill  determines  our  view.  Knowledge  is  determined 
by  the  sight.  Bacon. 

5.  To  give  a  direction  to  ;  to  influence  the  choice  ; 
that  is,  to  limit  to  a  particular  purpose  or  direction  ; 
as,  this  circumstance  determined  him  to  the  study  of 
law.  Also,  to  give  a  direction  to  material  bodies  in 
their  course  ;  as,  impulse  may  determine  a  moving 
body  to  this  or  that  point. 

6.  To  resolve  ;  that  is,  to  end  or  settle  a  point  in 
the  mind,  as  in  definition  first. 

1  determined  this  Willi  myself.  —  2  Cor.  ii. 

Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by  Kpbesus.  — Acts  XX, 

7.  To  tlestroy.     [JVot  used.]  Shale. 

8.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  determine  a  will. 

Blackstonc. 
9   To  settle  or  ascertain,  as  something  uncertain. 

The  character  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  the  character  of  its 
trod.  J.  Edwards. 


DE-TERMTNE,   v.  i.     To  resolve;    to   conclude:  to 
come  to  a  decision. 

He  shall  pay  as  the  judges  determine.  —  Ex.  xxi. 
It  is  iltdinerenl  how  the   learned  shall  determine  concerning  this 
matter.  Anon. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate.  The  danger 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  Revo- 
lutions often  determine m  setting  up  tyranny  at  home, 
or  in  conquest  from  abroad. 


DE-TERM'IN-ED,tj;>.  Ended  ;  concluded  ;  decided  ; 
limited  ;  fixed  ;  settled  ;  resolved  ;  directed. 

2.  a.  Having  a  firm  or  fixed  purpose,  as  a  deter- 
mined man  ;  or  manifesting  a  firm  resolution,  as  a  de- 
termined countenance. 

DE-TERM'IN-ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  determined  manner. 

DE-TERM'IN-ER,  n.  One  who  decides  or  determ- 
ines. 

DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Ending;  deciding;  fixing; 
settling *;  resolving;  limiting;  directing. 

DE-TER-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  de  and  terra,  earth.] 

The  uncovering  of  any  thing  which  is  buried  or 
covered  with  earth  ;  a  taking  from  out  of  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

DE-TER'RED,  pp.  [See  Deter.]  Discouraged  or 
prevented  from  proceeding  or  acting,  by  fear,  diffi- 
culty, or  danger. 

DE-TER'RING,  ppr.    Discouraging  or  influencing  not 
to  proceed  or  act,  by  fear,  difficulty,  danger,  or  pros- 
pect of  evil. 
2.  a.  Discouraging  ;  frightening.  Jlsh. 

DE-TER'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [  L.  dctcrsus,  detergo.     See 
Deterce.] 
The  act  of  cleansing,  as  a  sore.  Wiseman. 

DE-TER'SIVE,  a.  [It.  detersivo;  Fr.  detersif.  See 
Deterge.] 

Cleansing  ;  having  power  to  cleanse  from  offend- 
ing matter. 

DE-TER'SIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  has  the  power 
of  cleansing  ulcers,  or  carrying  off  foul  matter. 

DE-TEST',  v.  1. 1  [L.  detestor :  de  and  testor,  to  affirm 
or  bear  witness;  It.  detestare  ;  Sp.  detestar;  Fr. 
detester.  The  primary  sense  of  testor  is  to  set,  throw, 
or  thrust.     To  detest  is  to  thrust  away.] 

To  abhor  ;  to  abominate  ;  to  hate  extremely  ;  as, 
to  drtrst  crimes  or  meanness. 

DE-TEST'A-I?LE,  a.  Extremely  hateful  ;  abomina- 
ble ;  very  otlious  ;   deserving  abhorrence. 


DE-TEST'  A-RLE-NESS,  n.     Extreme  hatefulness. 

DE-TEST' ABLY,  ado.     Very  hatefully  ;  abominably. 

DET-ES-TA'TION,  n.  Extreme  hatred  ;  abhorrence  ; 
with  of.  The  good  man  entertains  uniformly  a  det- 
estation o/sin. 

DE-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Hated  extremely  ;  abhorred. 

DE-TEST'ER,  n.     One  who  abhors. 

DE-TEST'ING,  ppr.  Hating  extremely;  abhorring; 
abominating. 

DE-THRONE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  detrdner ;  Sp.  destronar;  It. 
stronare i  de  and  throne,  L.  tltronus.] 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  from  a  throne  ;  to  depose  ; 
to  divest  of  royal  authority  and  dignity. 

2.  To  divest  of   rule   or  power,  or  of   supreme 
power. 

The  Protector  was  dethroned.  Hume. 

DE-THRoN'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Removed  from  a  throne  ; 
deposed. 

DE-THRoNE'MENT,  n.  Removal  from  a  throne ; 
deposition  of  a  king,  emperor,  or  prince. 

DE-THRoN'ER,  ».     One  who  dethrones. 

DE-THRoN'ING,  ppr.  Driving  from  a  throne;  de- 
priving of  regal  power. 

DE-THRON'IZE,  v.  t.     Tounthrone.  Cotgrave. 

DET'[-NuE,?t.  [Fr.  detenu,  detained  ;  detenir,  to  detain.] 
Literally,  a  person  or  tiling  detained. 
In  law,  a  writ  of  detinue  is  one  that  lies  against 
him  who  wrongfully  detains  goods  or  chattels  deliv- 
ered to  him,  or  in  his  possession.  This  writ  lies  for 
a  thing  certain  and  valuable,  as  for  a  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  plate,  cloth,  &c,  to  recover  the  thing  itself,  or 
damages  for  the  detainer.  Blackstonc. 

DET'O-NATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dctono  ;  de  and  tono,  to  thun- 
der.] 

In  chemistry,  to  cause  to  explode ;  to  burn  or  in- 
flame with  a  sudden  report. 

DET'O-N  ATE,  v.  i.  To  explode  ;  to  burn  with  a  sud- 
den report.     Niter  detonates  with  sulphur. 

DET'O-Na-TED,  pp.  Exploded ;  burnt  with  explo- 
sion. 

DET'O-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exploding  ;  inflaming 
with  a  sudden  report. 

DET-O-NA'TION,  n.  An  explosion  or  sudden  report 
made  by  the  inflammation  of  certain  combustible 
bodies,  as  fulminating  gold.  Detonation  is  not  de- 
crepitation. 

DET-O-NI-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exploding,  as 
certain  combustible  bodies. 

DET'O-NIZE,  o.  U  [See  Detonate.]  To  cause  to 
explode  ;  to  burn  with  an  explosion  ;  to  calcine  with 
detonation. 


DET'O-NXZE,  v.  i.    To  explode  ;  to  burn  with  a  sud- 
den report. 

This  precipiuile —  delonizes  with  a  considerable  noise. 

Fourcroy, 

Exploded,   aa   a   combustible 
sudden 


Exploding    with 


DET'O-NIZ-^D,    pp. 
body. 

DET'O-NIZ-ING,    ppr. 
report. 

DE-TORT',  v.  t.  [L.  detortus,  of  det.orqv.eo ;  de  and 
tortjneo,  to  twist.] 

To  twist ;  to  wrest ;  to  pervert ;  to  turn  from  the 
original  or  plain  meaning.  Dryden. 

DE-TORT'ED,^.     Twisted;  wrested  ;  perverted. 

DE-TORT'ING,  ppr.     Wresting;  perverting. 

DE-TOR'TION,  n. #  A  turning  or  wresting;  per- 
version. 

DE-TOUR',  (da-toor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  turning;  a  cir- 
cuitous way. 

DE-TRA€T',  v.  f..t  [L.  detractum  ;  detrecto  ;  dctralio ; 
de  and  traho,  to  draw;  Sp.  detractar ;  ll.detrarre; 
Fr.  dctrncter.     See  Draw  and  Drat,.] 

1.  Literally,  to  draw  from.  Hence,  to  take  away 
from  reputation  or  merit,  through  envy,  malice,  or 
other  motive  ;  hence,  to  detract  from,  is  to  lessen  or 
depreciate  reputation  or  worth  ;  to  derogate  from. 

Never  circulate  reports  that  detract  from  the  reputation  or  honor 
of  your  neighbor,  without  obvious  necessity  to  justify  the 
act.  Anon. 

2.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Wotton.     Boyle. 

DE-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Taking  away  ;  dero- 
gating. 

DE-TRACT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  detracting  manner. 

DE-TRACTION,  n.     [L.  detractio.] 

The  act  of  taking  something  from  the  reputation 
or  worth  of  another,  with  the  view  to  lessen  him  in 
estimation  ;  censure  ;  a  lessening  of  worth  ;  the  act 
of  depreciating  another,  from  envy  or  malice.  De- 
traction may  consist  in  representing  merit  as  less  than 
it  really  is;  or  in  the  imputation  of  faults,  vices,  or 
crimes,  which  impair  reputation  ;  and  if  such  impu- 
tation is  false,  it  is  slander,  or  defamation. 

DE-TRACT  IOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Containing  detraction  ; 
lessening  reputation.  "  [Not  in  rise] 

DE-TRA€T'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency 
to  lessen  the  worth  or  estimation. 

DE-TRA€T'OR,  n.  One  who  takes  away  or  impairs 
the  reputation  of  another  injuriously  ;  one  who  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  worth  or  honor  of  another. 

DE-TRACT'O-RY,  a.  Derogatory  ;  defamatory  by 
denial  of  desert ;  with  from.  Johnson.     Boyle. 

DE-TRACT'RESS,  n.     A  female  detractor  ;  a  censo- 

DE-TREQT',  v.  t.     [L.  detrecto.]  [rious  woman. 

To  refuse.     [JVot  in  use.]  "     Fotherby. 

DET'RI-MENT,7i.  [L.  detrimentum.  Qu.  deter,  worse, 
or  detero,  dctritum,  worn  off.] 

Loss;  damage;  injury;  mischief;  harm;  diminu- 
tion. We  speak  of  detriment  to  interest,  property, 
religion,  morals,  reputation,  and  to  land  or  buildings. 
//  is  a  word  of  very  general  application. 

DET-RI-MENT'AL,  a.  Injurious;  hurtful;  causing 
loss  or  damage. 

A  spirit  of  speculation  may  be  detrimental  to  regular  commerce. 

Anon. 

DET'RI-MENT-ED,  a.    Injured  ;  made  worse. 
DE-TIU'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  de- 
tritus. 
DE-TRI"TION,  (de-trish'un,)  n.     [L.  detero.] 

A  wearing  off.  Stevens. 

DE-TRI'TUS,  n.     [L.  detritus,  worn  ;  detero,  to  wear.] 
In   geology,  a  mass  of  substances  worn  off  from 
solid  bodies  by  attrition,  and  reduced  to  small  por- 
tions ;  as,  diluvial  detritus.    When  the  portions  are 
large,  the  word  delrris  is  used.  Bnckland. 

DE-TRODE',   v.   t.      [L.   dctrudo  ;    de   and   trudo,   to 
thrust.] 
To  thrust  down  ;  to  push  down  with  force. 

Locke.     Thomson 
DE-TRuD'ED,  pp.    Thrust  or  forced  down. 
DE-TRuD'ING,  ppr.     Thrusting  or  forcing  down. 
DE-TRUNCATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dctrunco;  de  and  trunco, 
to  cut  shorter  ;    trunens,   cut   short  ;    Fr.   tranchcr ; 
Arm.  troucl/a,  or  traineha.     See  Trench.] 
To  cut  off;  to  loo  ;  to  shorten  by  cutting. 
DE-TRUNCA-TED,  pp.     Cutoff;  shortened. 
DE-TRUNC'A-TING, ppr.     Cutting  or  lopping  off. 
DET-RUN-e.VTION,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  off. 
DE-TRU'SION,    (de-tru'zhun,)    n.     [See  Detrude.] 

The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down. 
DE-TUR'PATE,  h.  t.     [L.  deturpu.] 

To  defile.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

DEUCE,  (duse,)  n.     [Fr.  dcui,  two.] 

Two;  a  card  with   two  spots;    a  die  with   two 
spots  ;  a  term  used  in  gaming. 
DEUCE,;  n.     [Dusius,  the   name   of  a  kind  of  evil 
DEuSE,  |       spirits.     See  Duse.] 

An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon.     [  Vulvar.] 
DEu-TER-OG'A-MIST,  rt.     [Irrfra.]     One  who  mar- 
ries the  second  time,  QoltlsmiUi. 
DEO-TER-OG  A-iMY,  «.     [Gr.  Smrepoj,  second,  and 
yapoc,  marriage.] 

A  secontl  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  hus- 
band or  wife.  Ooldsmith. 
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DEu-TER-ON'O-MY,  re.  [Gr.  devrepos,  second,  and 
i/o/ics,  law.] 

The  second  law,  or  second  giving  of  the  law  by 
Moses ;  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
DEu-TER-O-PA'THI-A, )   re.     [Gr.  <}cv-spos,  second, 
DEu-TER-OP'A-THY,     j      and  ™9  .s.] 

A  sympathetic  affection  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
headache  from  an  overloaded  stomach. 
DEu-TER-OS'GO-PY,  n.    [Gr.  dcvrcpoi,  second,  and 
oko-coi,  to  see.] 

The  second  intention  ;  the  meaning  beyond  the 
litcrnl  smi56i 
DEOT-HY-DROG'U-RET,       )    n.       Tn    chemistry,    a 
DE0-TO-HY-DROG'U.-RET,  \        compound    of   two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen   with  one  of  some  other 
element. 
DEO-TOX'YD,  re.     [Gr.  dtvrtooc,  second,  and  ozijd; 
strictly,  Deuteroxyd.] 

A  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  with 
one  of  a  base. 
DE-VAP-O-RA'TION,  re.     [de  and  L.  vaporatio.] 

The  change  of  vapor  into  water,  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain.  Darwin. 
DE-VAST',!),  t.     [L.  devasto.] 

To  lay  waste  ;  to  plunder.  [JVot  in  use.]   Sandys. 
DEV'AS-TATE,  v.  t.    [D.  devasto;  de  and  vasto,  to 
waste  ;  Fr.  devaster ;  Sp.  devastar ;  It.  devastare.    See 
Waste.] 

To  lay  waste  ;  to  waste ;  to  ravage  ;  to  desolate  ; 
to  destroy  improvements. 
DEV'AS-TA-TED,  pp.     Laid  waste  ;  ravaged. 
DEV'AS-TA-TING,  ppr.     Laving  waste;  desolating. 
DEV-AS-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  devastatio.] 

1.  Waste  ;  ravage  ;  desolation  ;  destruction  of 
works  of  art  and  natural  productions  which  are 
necessary  or  useful  to  man  ;  havock ;  as  by  armies, 
fire,  flood,  &c. 

2.  In  law,  waste  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by 
an  executor  or  administrator.  Blackstone, 

DE-VEL'OP,  v.  t.  [Fr.  devclopper ;  It.  sviluppare,  to 
unfold,  to  display  ;  viluppo,  a  packet  or  bundle,  in- 
tricacy.] 

1.  To  uncover;  to  unfold,  to  lay  open  ;  to  dis- 
close or  make  known  something  concealed  or  with- 
held from  notice.  The  general  began  to  develop  trie 
plan  of  his  operations. 

These  serve  to  develop  its  tenets.  Milner. 

2.  To  unravel ;  to  unfold  what  is  intricate  ;  as,  to 
develop  a  plot. 

DE-VEL'OP-fiD,  (de-vel'opt,)  pp.  Unfolded  ;  laid 
open  ;  unraveled. 

DE-VEL'OP-ER,  n.     One  who  develops  or  unfolds. 

DE-VEL'OP-Ii\G,  ppr.  Unfolding;  disclosing;  un- 
raveling. 

l)E-VEL'OP-MENT,  re.     An  unfolding  ;  the  discover- 
ing of  something  secret  or  withheld  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  others  ;  disclosure  ;  full  exhibition. 
•2.  The  unraveling  of  a  plot. 

DEV-E-NUS'TATE,    v.    t.        [L.    de    and    venustas, 
beauty.] 
To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace. 

DE-VEKG'EN-CY.     See  Divergence. 

DE-VEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  devetir ;  de  and  vStir,  to  clothe, 
L.  vestib,  id.,  vestis,  a  vest,  a  garment.  Generally 
written  Divest.] 

1.  To  strip  ;  to  deprive  of  clothing  or  arms ;  to 
take  off.  Denham. 

2.  To  deprive  ;  to  take  away  ;  as,  to  devest  a  man 
or  nation  of  rights.     [See  Divest.] 

3.  To  free  from  ;  to  disengage. 

4.  In  law,  to  alienate,  as  title  or  right. 
DE-VEST',  v.  i.     In  law,  to  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a 

title  or  an  estate. 

[This  word  is  generally  written  Divest,  except  in 

the  latter  and  legal  sense.] 
DE-VEST'ED,  pp.    Stripped    of   clothes ;    deprived ; 

freed  from  ;  alienated  or  lost,  as  title. 
DE-VEST'ING,    ppr.     Stripping   of  clothes;    depriv- 
ing; freeing  from  ;  alienating. 
DE-VEX',  a.     [L.  deveziLs.] 

Bending  down.     [JVot  in  use.] 
DE-VEX'l-TY,  re.     [L.  devczitas,  from  de  and  veho,  to 

carry.] 

A  bending  downward  ;  a   sloping  ;    incurvation 

downward.  Davies. 

DE'VI-ATE,  v.  i.     [It.  deviare;  Sp.  desviarse;  L.  de- 

vius ;  de,  from,  and  via,  way.] 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  wander  from  the  common 
or  right  way,  course,  or  line,  either  in  a  literal  or  fig- 
urative sense  ;  as,  to  deviate  from  the  common  track 
or  path,  or  from  a  true  course. 

There  nature  deviates,  and  here  wanders  will.  Pope. 

2.  To  stray  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  to  wander,  in  a 
moral  sense  ;  to  err  ;  to  sin. 

DE-VI-A'TION,  n.  A  wandering  or  turning  aside  from 
the  right  way,  course,  or  line. 

9.  Variation  from  a  common  or  established  rule,  or 
from  analogy.- 

3.  A  wandering  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  want  of 
conformity  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God  ;  error  ;  sin  ; 
obliquity  of  conduct. 

4.  In  commerce,  the  voluntary  departure  of  a  ship, 


without  necessity,  from  the  regular  and  usual  course 
of  the  specific  voyage  insured.  This  discharges  the 
underwriters  from  their  responsibility,  Park. 

DE-VlCE',  re.t  [Fr.  deois,  devise;  It.  divisa;  from  L. 
divisus,  divido.* 

1.  That  which  is  formed  by  design,  or  invented  ; 
scheme  ;  artificial  contrivance  ;  stratagem  ;  project ; 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense  ;  more  generally  in  a  bad  sense, 
as  artifices  arc  usually  employed  for  bad  purposes. 

In  a  good  sense  i 

His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it.  — Jor.  11. 

In  a  bad  sense : 

He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty.  —  Job  v. 
They  imagined  a  mischievous  device.  —  Ps.  xxi. 

2.  An  emblem  intended  to  represent  a  family,  per- 
son, action,  or  quality,  with  a  suitable  motto  ;  used 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  heraldry.  It  consists  in  a 
metaphorical  similitude  between  the  things  represent- 
ing and  represented,  as  the  figure  of  a  plow  repre- 
senting agriculture. 

Knights-errant  used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  devices  on  their 
shields.  Addison. 

3.  Invention  ;  genius  ;  faculty  of  devising ;  as,  a 
man  of  noble  device.  Shak. 

4.  A  spectacle  or  show.     [Obs.]        Beanm.  fy  Fl. 
DE-VICE'FIJL,  a.  Full  of  devices ;  inventive. 

Spenser. 

DE-VICE'FJJL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  curiously  con- 
trived. Donne. 

DEV'/L,  (dev'vl,)  re.  [Sax.  riiafol;  D.  duivel ;  G.  teufel; 
Sw.  diefvid  ;  Dan.  di<evel  ;  Russ.  diavol ;  Tartar,  diof; 
L.  diabolns ;  Gr.  oiali<\»c,  said  to  be  from  dinfiuWoj, 
to  calumniate  ;  Fr.  diablc  ;  Sp.  diablo ;  Port,  diabo ;  It. 
diavolo.  The  Armoric  is  diaul ;  W.  diawl,  which  Ow- 
en supposes  to  be  compounded  of  di,  a  negative,  and 
awl,  light  —  one  without  light,  (prince  of  darkness.) 
The  Irish  is  diabhail,  which,  according  to  O'Brien,  is 
composed  of  dia,  deity,  and  blial,  air,  (gotl  of  the  air.) 
If  these  Celtic  words  are  justly  explained,  they  are 
not  connected  with  diabolus,  or  the  latter  is  errone- 
ously deduced.] 

1.  In  the  Cliristiaii  theology,  an  evil  spirit  or  being  ; 
a  fallen  angel,  expelled  from  heaven  for  rebellion 
against  Gotl  ;  the  chief  of  the  apostate  angels  ;  the 
implacable  enemy  and  tempter  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is  frequently  and 
erroneously  used  for  demon. 

2.  Avery  wicked  person,  and  in  ludicrous  language, 
any  great  evil.  In  profane  language,  it  is  an  exple- 
tive expressing  wonder,  vexation,  &c. 

3.  An  idol,  or  false  god.    Lev.  xvii.    2  Chron.  xi. 

4.  A  machine  for  cutting  up  rags  and  old  cloth  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

5.  A  printer's  errand-boy.     [Low.] 
DEVTL,!).  a.  To  cut  up  cloth  or  rags  in  an  instrument 

called  a  devil. 
2.  To  pepper  excessively.  Smart. 

DEV'/L-ING,  re.     A  young  devil.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Beanm. 
DEV'/L-ISH,  (dev'vl-ish,)  a.     Partaking  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  devil ;  diabolical ;  very  evil  and  mischiev- 
ous ;  malicious ;  as,  a  devilish  scheme  ;  devilish  wick- 
edness. Sidney. 

2.  Httving  communication  with  the  devil ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  devil.  Shak. 

3.  Excessive  ;  enormous  ;  in  a  vulgar  and  ludicrous 
sense  ;  as,  a  devilish  cheat.  Jlddison. 

DEV'/L-ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  suiting  the  devil ; 
diabolically  ;  wickedly.  South. 

2.  Greatly  ;  excessively  ;  in  a  vulvar  sense. 
DEV'/L-ISH-NESS,  re.     The  qualities  of  the  devil. 
DEV'/L-ISM,  n.     The  state  of  devils.     [JVot  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
DEV'/X-IZE,  v.  t.  To  place  among  devils.  [JVot  used.] 

Bp.  Hall 
DEV'/L-KIN,  (dev'vl-kin,)  re.  A  little  devil.   Clarissa. 
DEV'/L-SHIP,  re.    The  character  of  a  devil. 
DEV'/L-TRY,  n.     Diabolical  conduct.  [Low.] 

De'VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  devius  ;  de  and  via,  way.] 

1.  Out  of  the  common  way  or  track  ;  as,  a  devious 
course. 

2.  Wandering  ;  roving  ;  rambling. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk.  Thomson. 

3.  Erring  ;  going  astray  from  rectitude  or  the  di- 
vine precepts. 

One  devious  step  at  first  may  lead  into  a  course  of  habitual  vice. 

Anon. 
DE'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  devious  manner. 

Reynolds. 
DK'VI-OUS-NESS,    n.       Departure  from  a  regular 

course  ;   wandering. 
DE-VIR'GIN-ATE,  (-vur'gin-)  v.  t.  [LowL.  devirginc] 

To  defiour.  Sandys. 

DE-VIR'GIN-A-TED,/)?.     Deprived  of  virginity. 
DE-VIS'A-BLE,  (de.-viz'a-bl,)  a.     See  the  verb. 

1.  That  may  be  bequeathed  or  given  by  will. 

Blackstone. 

2.  That  can  be  invented  or  contrived.         Sadler. 
DE-VISE',   v.  t.t  [Fr.  deviser,  to  talk  or  interchange 

thoughts  ;  It.  divisurc,  to  think,  divide,  or  share  ;  from 
L.  divisus,  divido.] 
1.  To  invent ;  to  contrive  ;  to  form  in  the  mind  by 


new  combinations  of  ideas,  new  applications  of  prin- 
ciples, or  new  arrangement  of  parts;  to  excogitate  ; 
to  strike  out  by  thought ;  to  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  pro- 
ject; as,  to devise  an  engine' or  machine;  to  devise  a 
new  mode  of  writing ;  to  devise  a  plan  of  defense  ; 
to  devise  arguments. 

To  devise  curious  works  in  gold  and  silver.  —  Ex.  xxxv. 

In  a  bad  sense : 

Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbor.  —  Prov.  iii. 
t2.  To  give  or  bequeath  by  will,  as  land  or  other 
real  estate.  Blaclistone. 

DE-VISE',  v.  i.  To  consider;  to  contrive;  to  lay  a 
plan  ;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Devise  how  you  will  use  him  when  he  comes.  Shak. 

Formerly  followed  by  of;  as,  let  us  devise  of  ease. 

Spenser. 
DE-VISE',  n.  Primarily,  a  dividing  or  division  ;  hence, 
the  act  of  giving  or  distributing  real  estate  by  a  tes- 
tator.   The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied,  though 
improperly,  to  bequest  of  personal  estate. 

Blackstone.     Bouvier. 

2.  A  will  or  testament. 

3.  A  share  of  estate  bequeathed. 

DE-VISE',  re.    Contrivance  ;  scheme  invented.   [Obs.] 

Hooker. 

DE-VIS'.ED,  pp.  Given  by  will ;  bequeathed  ;  con- 
trived. 

DEV-l-SEE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  devise  is 
made  ;  one  to  whom  real  estate  is  bequeathed. 

DE-VlS'ER,  re.  One  who  contrives  or  invents  ;  a  con- 
triver ;  an  inventor.  Grew. 

DE-VIS'ING,  ppr.     Contriving  ;   inventing ;    forming 
a  scheme  or  plan. 
2._Giving  by  will ;  bequeathing. 

DE-VIS'OR,  re.  One  who  gives  by  will;  one  who  be- 
queaths lands  or  tenements.  Blackstone. 

DEV'I-TA-BLE,  a.     Avoidable.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DEV-I-TA'TION,  re.     An  escaping.    [JVot  in  use.] 

DE-VIT-RI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  depriving 
glass  of  its  transparency,  and  converting  it  into  a 
gray,  opaque  substance.  Ure.     Bio-clow. 

DEV-0-€A'T[ON,  re.     [L.  devocatio.] 

A  calling  away  ;  seduction.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hallywell. 

DE-VOID',  a.  [de  and  void,  Fr.  vuide,  vide.  See  Void.] 

1.  Void  ;  empty  ;  vacant ;  applied  to  place.  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute ;  not  possessing ;  as,  devoid  of  under- 
standing. 

3.  Free  from ;  as,  devoid  of  fear  or  shame. 
DE-VOIR',  (dev-wor') n.  [Fr.  devoir;  It.  dovere;  from 

L.  debeo,  to  owe.] 

Primarily,  service,  or  duty.     Hence,  an  act  of  ci- 
vility or  respect ;  respectful  notice  due  to  another  ; 
as,  we  paid  our  devoirs  to  the  queen,  or  to  the  ladies. 
DEV-O-LO'TION,  n.     [L.  dcvolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  down  ;  as,  the  devolution  of 
earth  into  a  valley.  Woodward. 

2.  Removal  from  one  person  to  another ;  a  passing 
or  falling  upon  a  successor.  Hale. 

'DE-VOLVE',  (de-volv',)  v.  t.  [L.  devolvo  ;  de  and  vol- 
vo,  to  roll,  Eng.  to  walltno.] 

1.  To  roll  down  ;  to  pour  or  flow  with  windings. 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  he  devolves  his  maze.    Thomson. 

2.  To  move  from  one  person  to  another ;  to  deliver 
over,  or  from  one  possessor  to  a  successor. 

The  king  devolved  the  care  and  disposition  of  affairs  on  the  duke 
of  Ormoud.  Temple.     Gibbon. 

DE-VOLVE',  (de-volv',)  tj.  i.  Literally,  to  roll  down  ; 
hence,  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  fall  by  suc- 
cession from  one  possessor  to  his  successor.  In  the 
absence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  next  officer  in  rank.  On  the  death 
of  the  prince,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  eldest  son. 

DE-VOLV'£D,  pp.  Rolled  down ;  passed  over  to  an- 
other. 

DE-VOLV'ING,  ppr.  Rolling  down  ;  falling  to  a  sue- 
CGssor. 

DE-VOLVE'MENT,  re.     The  act  of  devolving. 

DEV-O-RA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  devouring. 

DE-VO'TA-RY,  re.     A  votary.    [JVot  in  use.]   Gregory. 

DE-VoTE',  v.  t.  [L.  devoveo,  devotus ;  de  and  voveo, 
to  vow  ;  Fr.  devouer.] 

1.  To  appropriate  by  vow  ;  to  set  apart  or  dedicate 
by  a  solemn  act ;  to  consecrate. 

No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  shall  devote  to  the  Lord,  shall  be 
sold  or  redeemed.  Every  aevoted  thing  is  most  holy  to  the 
Lord.  —  Lev.  xxvii. 

2.  To  give  up  wholly  ;  to  addict ;  to  direct  the  at- 
tention wholly  or  chiefly;  to  attach;  as,  to  devote 
one's  self  to  science  ;  to  devote  ourselves  to  our 
friends,  or  to  their  interest  or  pleasure. 

3.  To  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  as,  aliens  were  devoted 
to  rapine  ;  the  city  was  devoted  to  the  flames. 

4.  To  doom  ;  to  consign  over ;  as,  to  devote  one  to 
destruction 

5.  To  execrate  ;  to  doom  to  evil.  Rowe. 
DE-VoTE',  a.  Devoted.  Milton. 
DE-VoTE',  re.  A  devotee.  .  Sandys. 
DE-VoT'ED,  pp.t   Appropriated    by  vew  ;    solemnly 

set  apart  or  dedicated  ;  consecrated  ;  addicted  ;  given 
up  ;  doomed  :  consigned. 
2.  a.     Ardent ;   zealous  ;  strongly  attached. 
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DE-VoT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or 
given  ;  addictedness  ;  as,  devotcdness  to  religion. 

DEV-O-TEE',  it.     [Fr.  devot.]  [Grew.    Miner. 

One  wlio  is  wholly  devoted  ;  particularly,  one 
given  wholly  to  religion  ;  one  who  is  superstitiously 
given  to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies  ;  a  bigot. 

DE-VOTE'MENT,  n.     Devotedness  ;  devotion. 

Mem.  of  Buchanan, 
2.  Vowed  dedication.  Mason. 

DE-VoT'ER,  it.  One  that  devotes  ;  also,  a  worshiper. 

DE-VoT'ING,  ppr.  Giving  or  appropriating  by  vow  ; 
solemnly  setting  apart  or  dedicating  ;  consecrating  ; 
giving  wholly  ;  addicting;  dooming;  consigning. 

DE-Vo'TION,  it.  The  state  of  being  dedicated,  con- 
secrated, or  solemnly  set  apart  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

2.  A  solemn  attention  to  the  Supreme  Being  in 
Worship  ;  a  yielding  of  the  heart  and  affections  to 
God,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  piety,  in  religious 
duties,  particularly  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  de- 
voutness. 

3.  External  worship;  acts  of  religion;  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties. 

As  I  passed  by  ami  beheld  yuur  devotions. — Acts  xvii. 

4.  Prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being.  A  Christian  will 
be  regular  in  his  morning  and  evening  devotions* 

5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  ceremony. 

Shale. 
fi.  Ardent  love   or  affection  ;    attachment    mani- 
fested by  constant  attention;  as,  the  duke  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  devotion  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  Clarendon. 

7.  Earnestness  ;  ardor ;  eagerness. 

He  spelts  their  bate  wilh  greater  devotion  than  they  can  rentier 
it  him.  Sliak. 

8.  Disposal  ;  power  of  disposing  of;  state  of  de- 
pendence. 

Arundel  Castle  would  keep  that  rich  corner  of  the  country  at  his 
majesty's  devotion.  Clarendon. 

DE-V6'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  devotion  ;  used 
in  devotion  ;  as,  a  devotional  posture  ;  devotional  ex- 
ercises. 

2.  Suited  to  devotion  ;  as,  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind. 

DE-Vo'TION-AL-IST,  (  n.    A  person  given  to  devo- 

DE-VO'TION-IST,  j      tion  ;  or  one  superstitious- 

ly or  formally  devout.  Spectator. 

DE-Vo'TlON-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  devout  manner. 

DE-Vo'TO,  it.     [It.]     A  devotee.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

DE-Vo'TOR,  n.  One  who  reverences  or  worships. 
[Obs.]  Be.aum.  if  Fl. 

DEVOUR',  v.  t.  [L.  devoro  j  de  and  voro,  to  eat ;  It. 
vorarc,  divorare;  Sp.  devorar  ,•  Fr.  dei'orcr ;  Arm.  de- 
vori ;  W.  port,  to  feed  ;  Gr.  0opa,  pasture ;  I-Ieb.  Ch. 
1y2,  to  consume.    Class  Rr,  No.  6.] 

1.  To  eat  up ;  to  eat  with  greediness  ;  to  eat  rav- 
enously, as  a  beast  of  prey,  or  as  a  hungry  man. 

We  will  say,  Some  evil  beast  hath  devuurr.il  him.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 
In  the  morning-  he  shall  devour  the  prey.  —  Gen.  xlix. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  consume  with  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence. 

1  will  send  a  fire  into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  shall  devour 

the  palaces  of  Ben-haded.  —  Amos  i. 
Famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.  —  Ez.  vii. 

3.  To  enter  upon  and  pursue  with  great  eagerness. 

He  seemed  in  swiftness  to  devour  the  way.  Slialc. 

4.  To  waste  ;  to  consume ;  to  spend  in  dissipation 
and  riot. 

As  soon  as  this  thy  son  had  come,  who  hath  devoured  thy  living 
with  harlots.  —  Luke  xv. 

5.  To  consume  wealth  and  substance  by  fraud, 
oppression,  or  illegal  exactions. 

Ye  devour  widows'  houses.  — Matt,  xxiii. 

6.  To  destroy  spiritually  ;  to  ruin  the  soul. 

Your  adversary,  the   devil,  as  a   roarinr:   lion,  walketh  about, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

7.  To  slay. 

The  6Word  shall  devour  the  young  lions.  —  Nah.  ii. 

8.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  Bight, 

Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.  Dryden. 

VrE.-VOVR.iFM,  pp.  Eaten ;  swallowed  with  greedi- 
ness ;  consumed  ;  destroyed  ;  wasted  ;  slain. 

DE-VOUR'ER,  n.  One  who  devours;  he  or  that 
which  eats,  consumes,  or  destroys  ;  he  that  preys  on. 

DE-VOUR'ING,  ppr.  or  a  Eating  greedily;  con- 
suming; wasting;  destroying;  annihilating. 

DE-VOUR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  devouring  manner. 

DE-VOUT',  a.  [It.  devoto ;  Fr.  devot ;  L.  devotus. 
See  Devote.] 

1.  Yielding  a  solemn  and  reverential  attention  to 
God  m  religious  exercises,  particularly  in  prayer. 

We  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the  worship  of  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Pious ;  devoted  to  religion  ;  religious. 
Simeon  was  a  Jtast  man  and  deoout.  —  Luke  ii. 
Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  Ills  burial.  —  Acts  viii. 

3.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety  ;  as,  with  eyes 
devcuL  Milton. 
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4.  Expressing  a  lively  interest ;  sincere  ;  solemn  ; 
earnest ;  as,  you   have  my  devout  wishes   for  your 
safety. 
DEVOUT',  n.     A  devotee.     [JVut  used.]        Sheldon. 
DE-VOUT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  devotion. 
DE-VOUT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  devotion. 
DE-VOUT'LESS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  devotion. 

Bp.  of  Chichester. 
DE-VOUT'LY,  adv.    With  solemn  attention  and  rev- 
erence to  God  ;  with  ardent  devotion. 

He  was  devoutly  engaged  in  prayer.  Anon. 

2.  Piously;  religiously;  with  pious  thoughts;  as, 
he  viewed  the  cross  devoutly. 

3.  Sincerely;  solemnly;  earnestly;  as,  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

DEVOUT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
devout.  OlanvUle. 

DE-VOW',  v.  t.     To  give  up.  [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

DEW,  (du.,)  ?i.  [Sax.  deaw  ;  D.  daum ;  G.  thau  ;  Sw. 
iagg ;  Dan.  dung.  See  Class  Dg,  No.  24,  60,  G2,  C3. 
It  is  probably  from  the  same  primary  root  as  thaw  ; 
G.  thau,  dew,  thaueit,  to  thaw.] 

Moisture  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  on  the 
surfaces  of  bodies.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  fog, 
which  is  moisture  precipitated  within  the  atmos- 
phere. D.  Olmsted. 

DEW,  n.  t.     To  wet  with  dew  ;  to  moisten.      Dryden. 

DEW'-HENT,  a.     Bent  by  the  dew.  Tliomson. 

DEW-BER-RY,  n.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  brier  or 
bramble  ;  the  low-vined  blackberry,  that  creeps  along 
the  ground,  of  the  genus  Rnbus. 

DEW-BE-SPAN"GUED,  (du-be-spang'gld,)  a.  Spang- 
led with  dew-drops.  Graf/. 

DEW-BE-SPRENT',  a.     Sprinkled  with  dew.    [Obs.] 

Milton. 

DEW-BE-SPRINICL.ED,  (du-be-sprink'Id,)  a.  Sprink- 
led with  dew.  Slienstone. 

DEW'-DRENCH-M),  (dii'drensht,)  a.  Drenched  with 
dew. 

DEW-DROP,  ?t.  A  drop  of  tlew,  which  sparkles  at 
sunrise  ;  a  spangle  of  dew.  Milton. 

DEW-DROP-PING,  a.  Wetting  as  with  dew.  Thomson. 

DEW.ED,  (dude,)  pp.     Moistened  with  dew. 

DEW-IM-PEARL'£D,  a.  [See  Pearl.]  Covered 
with  dew-drops,  like  pearls.  Drayton. 

DEW'I-NESS,  ?i.     State  of  being  dewy. 

DEWING,  ppr.    Wetting  or  moistening  with  dew. 

DEW-LAP,  n.  [dew  and  lap,  to  lick.]  The  flesh 
that  hangs  from  the  throat  of  oxen,  which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing.  Addison. 

2.  In  Skakspeurc,  a  lip  flaccid  with  age. 

DEW'-LAPT,  a.     Furnished  with  a  dew-lap. 

DEW'LESS,  a.     Having  no  dew. 

DEW'-POINT,  n.  The  temperature  or  point  of  the 
thermometer,  at  which  dew  begins  to  form.  It  va- 
ries according  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Brande. 

DEW-WORM,  (du'wurm,)  n.  A  worm,  called  other- 
wise earth-worm,  a  species  of  Lumbricus,  which 
lives  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

DEWY,  (du'e,)  a.    Partaking  of  dew  ;  like  dew  ;  as, 
dewy  mist. 
2.  Moist  with  dew  ;  as,  demy  fields. 

His  dewy  locks  distilled 
Ambrosia.  Milton. 

DEX'TER,a.*  |L.  dexter;  Gr.  oc\toc;  Ir  deas.] 

Right,  as  opposed  to  left  ;  a  term  used  in  heraldry, 

to  denote  the  right  side  of  a  shield  or  coat  of  arms ; 

as,  bend-dexter  ;  dexter-point.  Encuc. 

DEX-TER'I-TY,  it.t  [L.  dexter  it  as,  from  dexter,  right, 

fit,  prompt.] 

1.  Readiness  of  limbs  ;  adroitness;  activity;  ex- 
pertness ;  skill ;  that  readiness  in  performing  an 
action,  which  proceeds  from  experience  or  practice, 
united  with  activity  or  quick  motion.  We  say,  a 
man  handles  an  instrument,  or  eludes  a  thrust,  with 
dexterity. 

2.  Readiness  of  mind  or  mental  faculties,  as  in 
contrivance,  or  inventing  means  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  ;  promptness  in  devising  expedients  ;  quick- 
ness and  skill  in  managing  or  conducting  a  scheme 
of  operations.  We  say,  a  negotiation  is  conducted 
with  dexterity.  Oibbon. 

DEX'TRAL,  a.     Right,  as  opposed  to  left.       Brown. 

DEX-TRAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  on  the  right 
side. 

DEX'TRINE,  7i.  A  substance  of  a  gummy  appear- 
ance, into  which  the  interior  molecules  of  starch  are 
converted  by  diastase  or  acids  ;  used  in  cookery.  It 
is  named  from  its  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  right  hand.  lire. 

DEX-TROR'SAL,  a.     [dexter  and  vorsus,  versus,  from 
vcrto,  to  turn.] 
Rising  from  right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line  or  helix. 

Henry. 

DEX'TROUS,      |  a.     Ready  and  expert  in  the  use  of 

DEX'TER-OUS,  j  the  body  and  limbs  ;  skillful  and 
active  in  manual  employment ;  adroit ;  as,  a  dex- 
trous hand  ;   a  dextrous  workman. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties;  prompt 
in  contrivance  and  management ;  expert ;  quick  at 
inventing  expedients  ;  as,  a  dextrous  manager. 

Dextrous  the  craving,  fawniug  crowd  to  quit.  Pope. 
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3.  Skillful ;  artful  ;  done  with  dexterity  ;  as,  dex- 
trous management. 

DEX'TROUS  LY,       )  adv.  With  dexterity  ;  expertlv ; 

DEX'TER-OUS-LY,  j  skillfully  ;  artfully  ;  adroitly  ; 
promptly. 

DEX'TROUS-NESS,       )         ~     .    ..  ... 

DEX'TElt-OUS-NRSS    1  "•    Dexterity  ;  adroitness. 

DEY,  (da,)  n.  A  Turkish  title  of  dignity  given  to  the 
governor  of  Algiers  before  the  French  conquest. 

DI,  a  prefix,  [a  contraction  of  die,]  denotes  from,  sepa- 
ration, or  negation,  or  two. 

Dl'A,  [Greek,]  a  prefix,  denotes  through. 

Dl'A-BASE,  ii.     Another  name  of  greenstone. 

DI-AB-A-Tii'RI-AL,  a.     [Gr.  oia/Jairco.] 

Border-passing.  Mitford. 

DT-A-Bis'Tf.S,  n.  [Gr.  t5i«/?i-/ri?c,  from  rjtu/iatnoj,  to 
pass  through  ;  fita  and  '(iatvu,  to  go  or  pass.] 

An  excessive  and  morbid  discharge  of  saccharine 
urine. 

DI-A-BET'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  diabetes. 

DI-AB'LE-RY,  n.     [Fr.  diablerie.] 
Deviltry. 

DI-A-B<  )I  'IG-AL   (  ""     P"1"  diabolus,  the  devil.] 

Devilish  ;  pertaining  to  the  devil ;  hence,  extreme- 
ly malicious;  impious;  atrocious;  nefarious;  out- 
rageously wicked ;  partaking  of  any  quality  ascribed 
to  the  devil  ;  as,  a  diabolical  temper ;  a  diabolical 
scheme  or  action. 

DI-A-HOL'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  diabolical  manner; 
_very  wickedly  ;  nefariously. 

Dl-A-BOL  'I-F5,  ti.  t.  To  ascribe  diabolical  qualities 
to. 

DT-A-BOL'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  qualities  of  the  devil. 

Dl-AIS'O-LISM,  it.    The  actions  of  the  devil. 

2.  Possession  by  the  devil.  Warburton. 

DI-A-GAUS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  dianata),  to  burn  or  in- 
flame.] 

Belonging  to  curves  formed  by  refraction.  Bailey 

Dl-ACH'Y-LIJM,  )         r„      ,  .        v      i 

DI-ACII'Y-LON,  \  n-     tGn  6,a  and  *"A°5-] 

A  plaster,  originally  composed  of  the  juices  of  sev- 
eral plants,  (whence  its  name,)  but  now  made  of  an 
oxyd  of  lead  and  oil.  ,  Brande. 

DI-A-Co'Dl-I/M,  ii.     The  sirup  of  poppies. 

DI-AC'O-NAL,  a.     [L.  diaconus.] 
Pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

DT-ACO-NATE,  ti.    The  office  of  a  deacon. 

Dl-A-COUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  StaKoooi,  to  hear;  <5m  and 
cucouai,  to  hear.] 

Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine  of  refracted 
sounds. 

DI-A-COUS'TieS,  n.  That  branch  of  natural  philos- 
ophy which  treats  of  the  properties  of  sound  refract- 
ed by  passing  through  different  mediums ;  called  also 
diaphonics. 

DI-A-GRIT'IC-AL,  )  a.     [Gr.  otakpirtKo; ;   Staxpinoi, 

DI-A-CR1T'IC,  \  toseparate  ;  rjoi  and  Kpivco,  to 
separate.] 

That  separates  or  distinguishes  ;  distinctive;  as,  a 
diacritical  point  or  mark. 

The  short  vowel  is  never  signified   by  any  diacritical  mark. 

DI-A-DELPH'1-A,  «.*[Gr.  thj,  rji,  twice,  and  uo~er.d>oc, 
a  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  are 
united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

Linnaeus. 
DT-A-DELPII'I-AN,  )  a.    Having  stamens    united   in 
DI-A-DELPH'OUS,  j     two  bodies  by  their  filaments. 
Dl'A-DEM,  it.     [Gr.  (imrirnia,  from  (Statkw,  to  gird  ;  tiia 
and  tUto,  to  bind  ;  L.  diadema.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  head-band  or  fillet  worn  by  kings  as 
a  badge  of  royalty.  It  was  made  of  silk,  linen,  or 
wool,  ami  tied  round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the 
ends  being  tied  behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  It 
was  usually  white  and  plain  ;  sometimes  embroidered 
with  gold,  or  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  the  mark  or  badge  of  royalty, 
worn  on  the  head;  a  crown  ;  and,  figuratively,  em- 
pire ;  supreme  power.  Oibbon. 

3.  A  distinguished  or  principal  ornament. 

A  dia/lem  of  beauty.  —  Is.  xxviii. 

Dl'A-DEM- ED,  a.  Adorned  with  a  diadem  ;  crowned ; 
ornamented.  Pope. 

DI'A-DROM,  tt.  [Gr.  StaSponri,  a  running  about;  rJta- 
Spopeoji  <ha  and  rpe\co,  to  run.] 

A  course  or  passing;  a  vibration;  the  time  in 
which  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 
[Obs.]  Locke. 

DI-/F.R'E-SIS,  I         r„      ■  , 

DI-ER'E-SIS,   J  "•     [Gn  t'<"P1<"S-] 

The  dissolving  of  a  diphthong;  the  mark  ",  de- 
noting that  the  vowels  are  to  be  pronounced  as  dis- 
tinct letters. 

DI-AG-NO'SIS,  ti.     [Gr.  Stayyatrtc.] 

The  distinctive  or  discriminating  knowledge  of  any 
thing,  hut  especially  of  a  disease. 

DI-AG-NOS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  titti;  vatrriicos ;  Stayivutrica) ; 
5ta  and  j  ivtatncto,  to  know.] 

Distinguishing;  characteristic;  indicating  the  na- 
ture of  a  disease. 

DI-AG-NOS'TIG,  71.  The  sign  or  symptom  by  which 
a  disease  is  known  or  distinguished  from  others.  Di- 
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agnostics  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  adjunct,  or  such  as 
are  common  to  several  diseases,  and  the  pathogno- 
monic, which  always  attend  the  disease,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  all  others.  Encyc. 
DI-AG'O-NAL,  a.*  [Gr.  Siayiovios  ;  Sia  and  it',  in,  a 
corner.] 

1.  In  geometry,  extending  from  one  angle  to  an- 
other of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts. 

2.  Being  in  an  angular  direction. 
DI-AG'O-NAL,  n.     A  right  line  drawn  from  angle  to 

angle  of  a  quadrilateral  or  multilateral  figure,  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
diameter,  and  sometimes  the  diametral.         Barlow 

DI-AG'O-NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

DI-AG'O-NOUS,  a.     In  botany,  having  four  corners. 

DI'A-GEAM,  n.*  [Gr.  Siaypaupa;  Sia  and  ypai,o}.] 
In  geometry,  a  figure,  draught,  or  scheme,  delinea- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  any  figure,  as  a  square,  triangle,  circle,  &c. 
Anciently,  a  musical  scale. 

DI'A-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  iia  and  >  paipu.] 

A  recently-invented  instrument  used  in  perspective. 

DI-A-GRAPH'ie,         )a.     [Gr.  Sia  and  ypatpo),  to  de- 

Di-A-GRAPH'ie-AL,  \      scribe.] 
Descriptive. 

DI-A-GRYD'I-ATES,  n.  pi.  Strong  purgatives  made 
with  'diagrydium  ;  a  preparation  of  scammony  and 
quince  juice. 

DI'AL,  n.*  [Ir.  diail ;  probably  from  day,  dies.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun.  It  is  a  surface,  on  which  lines  are  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  of 
the  upper  edge  of  a  plane,  erected -perpendicularly  on 
that  surface,  may  show  the  true  time  of  the  day.  The 
wire,  or  edge  of*  the  plane,  which  shows  the  time,  is 
called  the  style  or  gnomon  ;  and  this  must  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  "of  the  earth.  The  line  on  which  this 
style  or  gnomon  is  erected  is  called  the  substylc ;  and 
the  angle  included  between  the  substyle  and  style  is 
called  the  elevation  or  iiiglit  of  the  style. 

DI'AL-PLATE,  n.  The  plate  of  a  dial,  and  also  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  to  show 
the  hour  or  time  of  the  day.  Oilbert, 

Dl'A-LE€T,  Ti.t  [Gr.  SioXcktoc;  Sia  and  Xtj-u,  to 
speak  ;  It.  dialetto  :  Fr.  dialccle :  Sp.  diulccto.] 

1.  The  form  or  idiom  of  a  language  peculiar  to  a 
province,  or  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  consisting  chiefly 
in  differences  of  orthography  or  pronunciation.  The 
Greek  language  is  remarkable  for  four  dialects ;  the 
Attic,  Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic.  A  dialect  is  the 
branch  of  a  parent  language,  with  such  local  altera- 
tions as  time,  accident,  and  revolutions  may  have 
introduced  among  descendants  of  the  same  stock  or 
family,  living  in  separate  or  remote  situations.  But, 
in  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  words,  many  lan- 
guages, which  are  considered  as  distinct,  are  really 
dialects  of  one  common  language. 

2.  Language  ;  speech,  or  manner  of  speaking  or 
expression.  South. 

DI-A-LECT'IC,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  di- 

DI-A-LECT'ie-AL,  j      alects  ;  not  radical. 

2.  Pertaining  to  logic  ;  logical;  argumental.  Boyle. 

DI-A-LE€T'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  dialect. 

DI-A-LE€-TI"CIAN,  n.     A  logician  ;  a  rcasoner. 

DI-A-LEeT'ICS,  n.  That  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of  reasoning.    Encyc. 

DI-A-LECT'OR,  n.     One  learned  in  dialectics. 

DI'AL-ING,  n.  The  science  which  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  measuring  time  by  dials  ;  or  the  art  of  con- 
structing dials.  D.  Olmsted. 

DI'AL-IST,  n.  A  constructer  of  dials  ;  one  skilled  in 
dialing. 

DI-AL'LA-GE,  n.     [Gr.  SiaWa-,  n,  difference.] 

A  rhetorical  figure  by  which  arguments  are  placed 
in  various  points  of  view,  and  then  turned  to  one 
point.  Smart. 

DI'AL-LAGE,  n.     [Gr.  SiaXXa)  ij,  difference,  alluding 
to  the  difference  of  luster  between  its  natural  joints.] 
A  dark  green  or  bronze-colored  laminate  mineral, 
considered  a  variety  of  hornblende  or  augite.  Dana. 

DI-AL'O-GISM,  n.  A  feigned  speech  between  two 
or  more.  Fulke. 

Df-AL'O-GIST,  71.  [See  Dialogue.]  A  speaker  in  a 
dialogue  ;  also,  a  writer  of  dialogues.  Johnson. 

DI-AL-O-GIST'IC,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

DI-AL-O-GlST'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of 
dialogue. 

DI-AL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  [See  Dialogue.]  To  discourse 
in  dialogue.  Fotherby. 

DI'A-LOGUE,  (dl'a-log,)  n.  [Fr.  dialogue ;  It.  dialo- 
go  ;  Sp.  id. ;  from  Gr.  SiaXoy  <>;,  from  SiuXeyopai,  to 
dispute  ;  Sia  and  Xeyoj,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  conversation  or  conference  between  two  or 
more  persons  ;  particularly,  a  formal  conversation  in 
theatrical  performances ;  also,  an  exercise  in  colleges 
and  schools,  in  which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on 
a  discourse. 

2.  A  written  conversation,  or  a  composition  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  are  represented  as  con- 
versing on  some  topic  ;  as,  the  Dialogues  of  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  and  de  Natura  Deorum. 

DI'A-LOGUE,  v.  i.  To  discourse  together  ;  to  confer. 
[Not  used.]  Shak. 
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DI'A-LOGUE-WRIT'ER,  n.     A  writer  of  dialogues 

or  feigned  conversations. 
DI-AL'Y-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  SiaXvtric  ;  SiaXvio,  to  dissolve  ; 

Sia  and  Xvgj,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  A  mark  in  writing  or  printing,  consisting  of  two 
points  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels,  to  dissolve  a 
diphthong,  or  to  show  that  the  two  vowels  are  to  be 
separated  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  aer,  mosaic. 

2.  In  medicine,  debility  ;  also,  a  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. 

DI-A-MAG-NET'ie,  n.  or  a.     [Gr.   Sia,  through  or 
across,  and  pay  vnq,  a  magnet.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  which,  un- 
der the  influence  of  magnetism,  take  a  position, 
when  freely  suspended,  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  that  is,  point  east  and  west. 
DI-A-MAN'TINE,  for  Adamantine.  [Not  in  use.] 
DI-AM'E-TER,  n.*  [Gr.  Siapcrpo;  ;  Sia  and  ucrpov, 
measure  through.] 

1.  A  right  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  cir- 
cle, or  other  curvilinear  figure,  terminated  by  the 
curve,  and  dividing  the  figure  symmetrically  into 
two  equal  parts. 

2.  A  right  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  a  rock,  or  other  object,  from  one  side  to 
the  other  ;  as,  the  diameter  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  stone. 

DT-AM'E-TRAL,  a.     Diametrical,  which  see. 
DI-AM'E-TRAL-LY,  adv.     Diametrically. 
DI-A-MET'RI€-AL,  a.    Describing  a  diameter. 

2.  Observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter;  direct; 
jis,  diametrical  opposition. 
Di-A-ilET'Rie-AL-LY,  adv  In  a  diametrical  direc- 
tion ;  directly  ;  as,  diametrically  opposite 
Dl'A-MOND,  (dl'a-mond  or  di'mond,)  n.  [Fr.  dia-' 
mant;  It.  and  Sp.  diamante;  G.  and  D.  diamant;  L. 
adamas;  Gr.  aSauas,  aSapavros,  whence  adamant, 
from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  ehedvaen,  moving  stone  ;  ehed, 
to  fly  or  move,  and  maen,  stone  ;  a  name  first  given 
to  the  lode-stone.     See  Adamant.] 

1.  A  mineral,  gem,  or  precious  stone,  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  as  it 
scratches  all  other  minerals.  When  pure,  the  dia- 
mond is  usually  clear  and  transparent,  but  it  is  some- 
times colored.  In  its  rough  state,  it  is  commonly  in 
the  form  of  a  roundish  pebble,  or  of  octahedral  crys- 
tals. It  consists  of  pure  carbon,  and  when  heated  to 
14°  Wedgwood,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  it  is 
gradually,  but  completely,  combustible.  Diamonds 
are  said  to  be  of  the  first  water,  when  very  trans- 
parent ;  and  of  the  second  or  third  water,  as  the 
transparency  decreases.    Encyc.  Kirwan.   Cleavcland. 

2.  A  very  small  printing  letter,  the  smallest  used  in 
English  printing. 

3.  A  figure,  otherwise  called  a  rhombus. 
Dl'A-MOND,   a.     Resembling  a  diamond ;  as,  a  dia- 
mond color ;   or  consisting  of  diamonds  ;   as,  a  dia- 
mond chain. 

Dl'A-MOND-ED,  )  a.    Having  the  figure  of  an 

DI'A-MOND-S1IaP-£D,  j       oblique-angled   parallelo- 
gram, or  rhombus.  Fuller. 

DI'A-MOND-HILT-ED,  a.     Having  a  hilt  with  dia- 
monds. 

DI'A-MOND-MINE,  7i.    A  mine  in  which  diamonds 
are  found. 

Dl-AN'DIU-A,   71.      [Gr.  Sis,  St,  twice,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  two  stamens. 

DI-AN'DROUS,'  |     a-  Havi"g  two  stamen9- 
DI'A-PASM,  n.     [Gr.  Siairaoooi,  to  sprinkle.] 

A  powder  or  perfume.     [Obs.]  B  Jonson. 

DFA-PASE^'  |  "■     [Gr-  <5"i  ™'">"'>  t'lroug"  a11-] 

1.  In  music,  the  octave  or  interval  which  includes 
all  the  tones. 

2.  Among  musical  instrument-makers,  a  rule  or  scale, 
by  which  they  adjust  the  pipes  of  organs,  the  holes 
of  flutes,  &.C.,  in  due  proportion  for  expressing  the 
several  tones  and  semitones.  Busby. 

Diapason-diapente ;  a  compound  consonance  in  a 
triple  ratio,  as  3  to  9,  consisting  of  9  tones  and  a 
semitone,  or  19  semitones  ;  a  twelfth.  Encyc.  Busby. 

Diapason-diatessaron ;  a  compound  concord,  found- 
ed on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3,  consisting  of  eight 
tones  and  a  semitone. 

Diapason-dilone  ;  a  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  as  10  to  4,  or  5  to  2. 

Diapason-semiditone ;  a  compound  concord,  whose 
terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  5.    '         Encyc. 
DI-A-PEN'TE,  7i.     [Gr.  Sia  and  itcvti,  five.] 

1.  In  music,  an  ancient  term  denoting  a  fifth  ;  an 
interval  making  the  second  of  the  concords,  and,  with 
the  diatessaron,  an  octave.  Encyc. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 
DI'A-PER,  n.     [Fr.  diaprc,  diapered  ;  said  to  be  from 

Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands.     Anderson.] 

Figured  linen  cloth  ;  a  cloth  wove  in  flowers  or  fig- 
ures, much  used  for  towels  or  napkins.     Hence,  a 
towel  or  napkin. 
DI'A-PER,   v.  t.    To  variegate  or  diversify,  as  cloth, 

with  figures  ;  to  flower.  Spenser.     Howel. 

DI'A-PER,  ij.  i.    To  draw  flowers  or  figures,  as  upon 
cloth. 

If  you  diaper  on  folds.  Peacham. 
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DI'A-PER-£D,  pp.    Flowered. 

DI'A-PHaN-.ED,  (dl'a-fand,)  a.    Transparent.   [Little 

used.] 
DI-A-PHA-NE'I-TY,  7i.    [Gr  Sia^aveia;  Siaipaipoi,  to 
shine  through  ;  Sia  and  !/>aivu),  to  shine.] 

The  power  of  transmitting  light ;  transparency 
pellucidness.  Ray. 

DI-A-PHAN'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Sia<j>avm.    See  supra.] 
Having  power  to  transmit  light ;  transparent. 

Ralegh. 
DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.     [See  supra.]     Having  power  to 
transmit  rays  of  light,  as  glass ;  pellucid ;   transpa- 
rent; clear. 
DI-A-PHON'I€S,  7i.     [Gr.  Sia  and  ifioivn,  sound.] 

The  doctrine  of  refracted  sound.  Brands. 

DI-A-PHO-RE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  Siaipopnats  ;  Siatpopeoi,  to 
carry  through ;  Sm  and  ipopea,  to  carry.] 

Augmented  perspiration  or  sweat ;  or  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  humors  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin.  Coze.     Encyc. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'l€,  a.     [Supra.]     Having  the  power 

to  increase  perspiration  ;  sudorific  ;  sweating. 
DI-A-PHO-RET'IC,   7i.    A  medicine  which  promotes 
perspiration  ;  a  sudorific.  Coze.     Encyc. 

Diaphoretics  differ  from  sudorifics  ;  the  former  only 
increase  the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  excite 
the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat.  Parr. 

DI'A-PHRAGM,  (dl'a-fram,)  71.     [Gr.  Siafpaypa  ;  Sia 
and  eppaaaw,  to  break  off,  to  defend.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  midriff,  a  muscle  separating  the 
chest  or  thorax  from  the  abdomen  or  lower  belly. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

2.  A  partition  or  dividing  substance,  commonly 
with  an  opening  through  it.  Woodward. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  circular  ring,  used,  in  optical  in- 
struments, to  cut  off  marginal  portions  of  a  beam  of 
light.  D.  Olmsted. 

DI-A-PHRAG-MAT'I€,    a.      Pertaining  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

DI-A-PO-RE'SIS,   7t.     [Gr.  Sianopnoii;  Siairopeoi,  to 
doubt.] 

In  rhetoric,  doubt ;  hesitation.  Bailey. 

DI-A'RI-AN,  a     [See  Diary.]     Pertaining  to  a  diary ; 
daily. 

DI'A-RIST,  71.     One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

Dl-AR-E.HE'A,   (dl-ar-re'a,)  71.     [Gr.  Siappoia  ;  Siap- 
pnco,  to  flow  through  ;  Sia  and  peco,  to  flow.] 

A  morbidly  frequent  evacuation  of  the  intestines  ; 
a  lax. 

DI-AR-RHET'ie,  a.    Producing  diarrhea  or  lax. 

DI-AR-THRo'SIS,  71.   [Gr.]    The  movable  connection 
of  bqnes. 

DI'A-RY,  71.     [L.  diarium,  from  dies,  a  day.] 

An  account  of  daily  events  or  transactions ;  a  jour- 
nal ;  a  register  of  daily  occurrences  or  observations ; 
as,  a  riiurij  of  the  weather. 

A  diary  fever,  is  a  fever  of  one  day. 

DI-A-SeiliS'MA,   (-skiz'ma,)  71.      [Gr.  Siaaxicua,  a 
piece  cut  off;  Siaaxiru>j  Sia  and  o-x<(/"!  to  cut  off.] 
In  music,  the  difference  between  the  comma  and 
enharmonic  diesis,  commonly  called  the  lesser  com- 
ma. Encyc. 

DI'AS-PORE,  n.     [Gr.  Siaoneipoi,  to  disperse.] 

A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  lamellar  masses,  and 
in  oblique  prisms,  with  a  brilliant  cleavage,  having  a 
grayish,  greenish,  or  brownish  color,  and  character- 
ized by  decrepitating  with  violence  (as  the  name  im- 
plies) before  the  blowpipe.  It  consists  of  alumina 
and  water.  Dana. 

DI-AS-TAL'TI€,  a.     [Gr.  StaraXriKos,  dilating.] 

Dilated  ;  noble ;  bold  ;  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  music,  as  the  major 
third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh.        Busby. 

DI'AS-TASE,  71.     [Gr.  <5<u  and  ic-rnp  1.] 

A  peculiar  substance  generated  during  the  germi- 
nation of  grain  for  the  brewery,  tending  to  accelerate 
the  formation  of  sugar  during  the  fermentation  of 
worts  Ure. 

DI'AS-TEM,  71.     [Gr.  Siarnua.] 
In  music,  a  simple  interval. 

DI-AS'TO-LE,   71.     [Gr.  Sias-oXr,,  Sias-eXXw ;  Sia  and 
aTcXXw,  to  set,  or  send  from.] 

1.  Among  physicians,  a  dilatation  of  the  heart,  au- 
ricles, and  arteries  ;  opposed  to  systole  or  contraction. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  extension  of  a  syllable ;  or  a 
figure  by  which  a  syllable  naturally  short  is  made 

DI'A-ST¥LE,  71.     [Gr.  c"«.  and  o-ruX-s.]  [long. 

An  edifice  in  which  three  diameters  of  the  columns 
are  allowed  for  intercolumniations.  Harris. 

D'f-A-TES'SA-RON,  11.     [Gr.  Sia  and  rea-oaoa,  four.] 

1.  Among  musicians,  a  concord  or  harmonic  inter- 
val, composed  of  a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and 
one  greater  semitone.  Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  3,  and 
it  is  called  a  perfect  fourth.  Harris. 

2.  In  Biblical  literature,  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

DI-A-THER'MAL,  a.    Possessing  free  permeability  to 

heat. 
DI-A-THER'MA-NOUS,  a.      [Gr.  Sia,  through,  and 

Bepiiaivot,  to  heat.] 
Possessing  free  permeability  to  heat, 
DI-ATH'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     Particular  disposition  or 

habit  of  body,  good  or  bad.  Coze. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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DI-AT'OM-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ita,  through,  and  rtuva,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  with  one 
distinct,  diagonal  cleavage.  Molts. 

DI-A-TON'IG,  a.  [Gr-  ita,  by  or  through,  and  rovos, 
sound.] 

In  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  natural  scale,  which, 
proceeding  by  degrees,  includes  both  tones  and  semi- 
tones. Brande. 

DI-A  TON'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  diatonic  manner. 

DI'A-TKlBE,  n.    [Gr.  rjiarpi/jij.] 

A  continued  discourse  or  disputation.        Bailey. 

DI-AT'RIB-IST,  n.  One  who  prolongs  his  discourse 
or  discussion.  Hammond. 

DI-A-ZEO'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  iiarevyvvpi,  to  disjoin.] 

A  diaicutic  tone,  in  ancient  Greek  music,  disjoined 
two  fourths,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  which,  being 
joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This  is,  in  our  music, 
from  F  to  G.  Edin.  Encyc.     Brande. 

DIH'BLE,  n.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  top,  tip,  a 
point,  and  denoting  a  little  sharp  point;  or  allied  to 
dip,  to  thrust  in.] 

A  pointed  instrument,  used  in  gardening  and  ag- 
riculture, to  make  holes  for  planting  seeds,  &x. 

DIB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  plant  with  a  dibble ;  or  to  make 
holes  for  planting  seeds,  &c. 

DIB'Bl.E,  v.  i.     To  dibble  or  dip  ;  a  term  in  angling. 

DIB'BLER,  n.  One  who  makes  holes  in  the  ground 
to  recejve  seed. 

DIB'SToNE,  n.  A  little  stone  which  children  throw 
at  another  stone.  Locke. 

DI-€A'CIOUS,  (de-ka'shus,)  a.  Talkative.     Maunder. 

DI-CACI-TY,  (de-kas'e-te,)  a.     [L.  dicacitas.] 

Pertness.     [Little  used.]  Graves. 

DI'CAST,  ?i.  [Gr.  iticarii,  from  (Soca^oj,  to  judge, 
from  docij,  justice.] 

In  ancient  Orecce,  an  officer  answering  nearly  to 
our  juryman.  Mitford. 

DICE,  «;  pi.  of  Die  ;  also,  a  game  with  dice 

DICE,  v.  i.    To  play  with  dice.  Shah. 

DICE'-BOX,  n.  A  box  from  which  dice  are  thrown 
in  gaming.  Addison. 

DICE'-iUAK-ER,  7!.    A  maker  of  dice. 

DI-CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  (Sir,  and  «0aXr),  head.] 
Having  two  heads  on  one  body.  Lindley. 

DICER,  n.    A  player  at  dice. 

DICH  ;  a  corruption  for  do  it ;  as,  "  much  good  dich 
tliv  heart."  Shah. 

DI-CHAST'A-SIS,  n.  [See  Dichastic]  Spontane- 
ous subdivision.  Dana. 

DI-CHAST'ie,  a.  [Gr.  ii\a^o>,  to  subdivide  sponta- 
neously.]    Capable  of  subdividing  spontaneously. 

Dana. 

DI-€HLAM-YD'E-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  its,  and  xaojubs,  a 
garment.] 

In  botany,  having  two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a 
corol.  Lindley. 

Dl-CHOT'O-MIZE,  (dl-kot'o-mlze,)  v.  t.  [See 'the 
next  word.]  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide  into 
pairs. 

DI-CHOT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  iiXa,  doubly,  by  pairs, 
and  tcuvoi,  to  cut.] 

In  botany,  regularly  dividing  by  pairs,  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  as,  a  dichotomous  stem.  Martyn. 

Dl-€HOT'0-MOUS-€OR'YMB-.ED,  ( dl-kot'o-'nnis- 
kor'imd,)  a.  Composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 
pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs.        Martvn. 

DI-GHOT'O-MOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  dichotomous  man- 
ner. 

DI-eHOT'O-MY,  (dl-kot'o-me,)  n.  [Gr.  rS(X"ro,iia,  a 
division  into  two  parts;  it\'i  and  rtpini,  to  cut.] 

1.  Division  or  distribution  of  things  by  pairs.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Watts. 

2.  In  astronomy,  that  phase  of  the  moon  in  which 
it  appears  bisected,  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  as  at 
the  quadratures.  Encyc. 

DI'€HRO-lSM,  7i.     [Gr.  (it;,  twice,  and  xi">a,  color.] 
The  property  observed  in  some  crystals  of  present- 
ing different  colors  when  viewed  in  two  different 
directions.  Dana. 

DI'CHRO-ITE.    See  Iolite. 
DI-eHRO-WAT'I€,«.     [Gr.  (Sir  and  x/jw,,''-]     Having 

or  producing  two  colors.  Gilbert. 

DICING,  n.    The  practice  of  playing  at  dice. 

Rich.  Diet. 
DfCING-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  where  dice  is  played  ; 

a  gaming-house.     [Little  used.] 
DICK'ENS  ;  a  vulgar  exclamation  in  old  writers  for 

the  devil.  Shah. 

DICK'ER,  n.  [Probably  from  Gr.  iota,  ten,  W.  dug, 
L.  decern.] 

In  old  authors,  the  number  or  quantity  of  ten,  par- 
ticularly ten   hides  or  skins  ;   but  applied  to  other 
things,  as  a  dicker  of  gloves,  &c.     [/  believe  not  used 
in  America.] 
DICK"Y,7i.   A  seat  behind  a  carriage,  for  servants, &c. 

2.  A  sham  bosom  of  a  shirt.  Grose. 

DICLI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  dis,  twofold,  and  kXivoj,  to 
incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  an  epithet  applied   to  crystals,  in 
.  "vhich  two  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined,  as  in 

.he  oblique  rectangular  prism.  Dana. 

DI-eoC€OUS,  a.  [Gr.  (Sis  and  kokkoc,  L.  coccus,  a 
grain.] 


DID 

Two-grained  ;  consisting  of  two  cohering  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each  ;  as,  a  Uicoccous  cap- 
sule. Martyn. 

DI-CO-TYL-E'DON, n.  [Gr. its, twice,  and  Korohiioiv, 
a  cavity.] 

A  plant  whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 
minating. Martyn. 

Di-€0-TYL-E'DON-OUS,  a.  Having  two  lobes.  A 
dicotyledonous  plant  is  one  whose  seeds  have  two 
lobes,  and  consequently  rise  with  two  seminal  leaves. 

DICRO-TOS,  71.    [Gr.  in  and  KooroS.]  [Milne. 

A  double  or  rebounding  pulse. 

DICTATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dicto,  from  dico,  to  speak  ;  Sp. 
dictar ;  It.  dettare  ;  Fr.  dtctcr ;  Ir.  deachtaim.  Class 
Dg.] 

1.  To  tell  with  authority  ;  to  deliver,  as  an  order, 
command,  or  direction  ;  as,  what  God  has  dictated,  it 
Is  our  duty  to  believe. 

2.  To  ordei  or  instruct  what  is  to  be  said  or  writ- 
ten ;  as,  a  general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops. 

3.  To  suggest ;  to  admonish  ;  to  direct  by  impulse 
on  the  mind.  We  say,  the  Spirit  of  God  dictated  the 
messages  of  the  prophets  to  Israel  ;  conscience  oflen 
dictates  to  men  the  rules  by  which  they  are  to  govern 
their  conduct. 

DICTATE,  n.     An  order  delivered  ;  a  command. 

2.  A  rule,  maxim,  or  precept,  delivered  with  au- 
thority. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.  Prior. 

3.  Suggestion  ;  rule  or  direction  suggested  to  the 
mind  ;  as,  the  dictates  of  reason  or  conscience. 

DICTA-TED,  pp.    Delivered  with  authority ;  ordered  ; 

directed  ;  suggested. 
DICTA-TING    ppr.     Uttering  or  delivering  with  au- 
thority ;  instructing  what  to  say  or  write  ;  ordering  ; 
suggesting  to  the  mind. 
DI€-rr ACTION,  7i.    The  act  of  dictating;  the  act  or 
practice  of  prescribing. 

It  affords  security  against  the  dictation  of  laws.  Paley. 

DIC-TA'TOR,  n.  [L.l  One  who  dictates  ;  one  who 
prescribes  rules  and  maxims  for  the  direction  of 
others. 

2.  One  invested  with  absolute  authority.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  a  magistrate,  created  in  times  of  exigence 
and  distress,  and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  remained  in  office  six  months. 
Die-TA-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dictator;  ab- 
solute; unlimited;  uncontrollable.  • 

2.  Imperious  ;   dogmatical ;   overbearing ;   as,  the 
officer  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone. 
DI€-TA-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  imperious,  dog- 
matical manner. 
DI€-TA'TOR-SHIP,  ti.    The  office  of  a  dictator;  the 
term  of  a  dictator's  office. 

2.  Authority  ;  imperiousness  ;  dogmatism.  Drijden. 
DICTA-TO-RY,a.  Overbearing;  dogmatical.  Mtlton. 
DIC-TA'TRIX,  n.     [L.]     A  female  who  dictates  or 

commands. 
DICTA-TIJRE,  n.     The   office  of  a  dictator ;  dicta- 
torship. 
2.  Absolute  authority  ;  the  power  that  dictates. 

Tuoke. 
DICTION,  (dik'shun,)  n.t   [L.  dictio,   from   dico,   to 
speak.     Class  Dg.] 

Expression  of  ideas  by  words;  style;  manner  of 
expression.  Dryden. 

DICTION-A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  dictionnaire  ;  It.  diiiuaario  ; 
Sp.  diccionario  ;  from  L.  dictio,  a  word,  or  a  speaking.] 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  language,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order,  with  explanation"  of 
their  meanings  ;  a  lexicon.  Johnson. 

DICTUM,   n.;   pi.   Dicta.      [L.]     An   authoritative 

saying  or  assertion. 
DID,  pret.  of  Do,  contracted  from  doed.     I  did,  thou 
didst,  he  did  ;  we  did,  you  or  ye  did,  they  did. 

Have   ye   not  read  what  David  did  when   he  was  hungry  ?  — 
Matt.  xii. 

The  proper  signification  is,  made,  executed,  per- 
formed ;  but  it  is  used,  also,  to  express  the  state  of 
health. 

And  Mordecai  walked  every  day  before  the  conrt  of  the  women's 

house,  to  know  how  Esther  dul. — Eslh.  ii. 
Did  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past  tense  of  verbs, 
particularly  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences  ; 
as,  did  he  command  you  to  go  ?     He  did  not  command 
me.    It  is  also  used  to  express  emphasis ;  as,  I  did 
love  him  beyond  measure. 
DI-DACTIC,         \  a.    [Gr.  iiianriKOS,  from  itiaoKw, 
DI-DACTIC-AL,  (      to  teach.] 

Adapted  to   teach ;    preceptive ;    containing  doc- 
trines,  precepts,  principles,  or  rules  ;    intended  to 
instruct ;  as,  a  didactic  poem  or  essay. 
DI-DACTIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  didactic  manner ;  in 

a  form  to  teach. 
DI-DACTYL,  7i.     An  animal  having  two  toes. 
DI-DACTYL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  it,  its,  and  cWuXoc.] 

Having  two  toes 
DT'DAP-PER,  77.     [from  dip.]    A  bird  that  dives  into 

the  water,  a  species  of  grebe,  Podiceps  minor. 
DI-DAS-C AL'IC,  a.     [Gr.  (jicWuXiieor,  from  itiacKto, 
to  teach.] 

Didactic ;  preceptive ;  giving  precepts.  [Little 
used.]  Prior. 


DIE 

DID'DER,  v.  i.     [Tent,  diddern  ;  qu.  titter,  totter.] 
To  shiver  with  cold.     [JVot  used.]  Sherwood. 

DID''DLE,  v.  t.     To  cheat  or  overreach.       Hallowaij. 

DID'DLE,  v.  i.    To  totter,  as  a  child  in  walking. 

Dl-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  decahedral]  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  decahedral 
prism,  with  pentahedral  summits.  Cleaveland. 

DI-DEL'PHYC,  a.  Relating  to  animals  of  the  genus 
Didelphys,  to  which  the  opossum  belongs. 

DI-DEL'PHYS,«.*  [Gr.  di?,  twice,  and  ishtpvfjUteras.] 
_A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  including  the  opossum. 

Dl-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  dodeeahedral.] 
In  crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  dodeeahe- 
dral prism  with  hexahedral  summits.       Cleaveland. 

Dl-DRAOH'AIA,  (dl-drak'ma,)  n.  [Gr.]  A  piece  of 
money,  the  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

DIDST.     The  second  person  of  the  preterit  of  do. 

DI-DUCTION,  n.    [L.  diductio  ;  di  and  duco,  to  draw.] 
Separation  by  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

Boyle. 

DI-DYM'I-UJf,  n,  A  metal  recently  discovered  by 
M.  Mosander,  in  the,ores  of  Cerium. 

Urc.     Dr.  Bridircs. 

DID'Y-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  itivuos.]  P.  Cyc. 

In  botany,  growing  in  pairs  or  twins. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-A,  n*  [Gr.  i-.,  its,  and  iovauts,  power.] 
In  botany,  the  name  of  a  class  of  plants  of  four  sta- 
mens, disposed  in  two  pairs,  one  being  shorter  than 
the  other. 

DID-Y-NA'MI-AN,  \  a.  Containing  four  stamens,  dis- 

DI-DYN'A-MOUS,  j  posed  in  pairs,  one  shorter  than 
Jhe  other. 

DIE,  v  i.  [Sw.  do  ;  Dan.  djicr.  This  appears  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  and  the  radical  letter  lost  is  not  ob- 
vious. The  word  dye,  to  tinge,  is  contracted  from 
Dg,  and  the  Arabic  root  signifies  not  only  to  tinge, 
but  to  perish;  which  circumstance  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  they  are.  radically  one  word,  and  that  the 
primary  sense  is,  to  plunge,  fall,  or  sink.  The  Saxon 
dcadian  is  evidently  a  derivative  of  the  participle  dead. 
See  Dvc] 

1.  To  be  deprived  of  respiration,  of  the  circulation 
of  blood,  and  other  bodily  functions,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  resuscitation,  as  animals,  either  by  nat- 
ural decay,  by  disease,  or  by  violence  ;  to  cease  to 
live  ;  to  expire  ;  to  decease  ;  to  perish  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  man,  to  depart  from  this  world. 

All  the  first-horn  in  the  laud  of  Esypt  shall  die.  — Ex.  xi. 

The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die.  — Ex.  vii. 
This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  by.  Men  die  o/dis- 
ease  ;  of  a  fever ;  of  sickness  ;  of  a  fall ;  of  grief. 
They  die  by  the  sword  ;  by  famine  ;  by  pestilence  ;  by 
violence;  by  sickness;  by  disease.  In  some  cases, 
custom  has  established  the  use  of  the  one,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other ;  but,  in  many  cases,  either  by  or 
of  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  or  speak- 
er. The  use  of  for,  he  died  for  'thirst,  is  not  elegant 
nor  common. 

2.  To  be  punished  with  death  ;  to  lose  life  for  a 
crime,  or  for  the  sake  of  another.  I  will  relieve  my 
master,  if  I  die  for  it. 


3.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease ;  to  be  lost ;  to  per- 
ish or  come  to  nothing ;  as,  let  the  secret  die  in  your 
own  breast. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  —  1  Sam. 
xxv. 

5.  To  languish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness  ;  fol- 
lowed by  away. 

To  sounds  of  heavenly  harp  she  dies  aroay.  Pope. 

6.  To  languish  willi  affection. 

The  young  men  acknowledged  that  thev  died  for  Rcliecca. 

Taller. 

7.  To  recede,  as  sound,  and  become  less  distinct ; 
to  become  less  and  less  ;  or  tg  vanish  from  the  sight, 
or  disappear  gradually.     Sound  or  color  dies  away. 

8.  To  lose  vegetable  life  ;  to  wither  ;  to  perish ;  as 
plants  or  seeds.  Plants  die  for  want  of  water ;  some 
plants  die  annually. 

9.  To  become  vapid  or  spiritless,  as  liquors  ;  mostly 
used  in  the  participle  ;  as,  the  cider  or  beer  is  dead. 

10.  In  theology,  to  perish  everlastingly  ;  to  suffer 
divine  wrath  and  punishment  in  the  future  world. 

11.  To  become  indifferent  to,  or  to  cease  to  be  un- 
der the  power  of;  as,  to  die  to  sin. 

12.  To  endure  great  danger  and  distress. 

I  die  daily.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 
To  die  away;  to  decrease  gradually  ;  to  cease  io 
blow  ;  as,  the  wind  dies  away. 
DTE,  7i.  ;  pi.  Dice.     [Fr.  de  ;  It.  dado  ;  Sp.  and  Port.  id. . 
Arm.  diet ;  Ir.  disle.] 

1.  A  small  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers 
from  one  to  six,  used  in  gaming,  by  being  thrown 
from  a  box.    . 

He  ventured  his  nil  on  the  cast  of  a  <lie. 

2.  Any  cubic  body  ;  a  flat  tablet.  Watts. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  cubical  part  of  the  pedestal, 
between  its  base  and  cornice 

<.  Hazard ;  chance. 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Spenser. 
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DIE,  n. ;  pi.  Dies.  A  stamp  used  in  coining  money,  in 
founderies,  &c. 

Dl-E'CIAN  and  DI-E'CIOUS.  See  Dicecian  and 
Dioecious. 

DI'ER.     See  Dyer. 

DI-ER'E  SIS,  n.    See  Diuresis. 

Di'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  Steele,  a  division.] 

In  music,  the  division  of  a  tone,  less  than  a  semi- 
tone ;  or  an  interval  consisting  of  a  less  or  imperfect 
semitone.  Encyc. 

Dl'EiS  MOM,  [L.  dies  nonjuridicus.]  A  day  on  which 
courts  are  not  held,  as  the  Sabbath,  &c.    Wood's  Inst. 

DI'ET,  ;i.  fL.  d'ueta;  Gr.  Stctiru,  manner  of  living, 
mode  of  life  prescribed  by  a  physician,  food,  a  room, 
parlor,  or  bedroom  ;  Sp.  dicta  ;  Fr.  diete  ;  It.  dieta.  In 
the  middle  ages,  this  word  was  used  to  denote  the 
provision  or  food  for  one  day,  and  for  a  journey  of 
one  day.  Spclman.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  from  dies, 
day?  or  its  root. ;  and  hence  the  word  may  have  come 
to  signify  a  meal  or  supper,  and  the  room  occupied 
for  eating.] 

1.  Food  or  victuals  ;  as,  milk  is  a  wholesome  diet; 
flesh  is  a  nourishing  diet. 

2.  Food  regulated  by  a  physician,  or  by  medical 
rules  ;  food  prescribed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
disease,  and  limited  in  kind  or  quantity.  I  restrained 
mysel  f  to  a  regular  diet  of  flesh  once  a  day. 

3.  Allowance  of  provision. 

For  his  diet  there  was  a  continual  diet  given  him  by  the  king;.  — 
Jer.  lii. 

4.  Board,  or  boarding  ;  as,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
diet,  washing,  and  lodging. 

DI'ET,  n.  [D.  rylcsdag ;  G.  reichstag ;  Sw.  riksdag  ; 
Dan.  rigsdag;  empire's  day,  imperial  diet.  These 
words  prove  that  diet  is  from  dies,  day.  So  in  Scots 
law,  diet  of  appearance.] 

An  assembly  of  the  states  or  circles  of  the  empire 
of  Germany  and  of  Poland  ;  a  convention  of  princes, 
electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  representatives 
of  free  cities,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire.   There  are  also  diets  of  states  and  cantons. 

Encyc. 

DI'ET,  v.  t.  To  feed  ;  to  board ;  to  furnish  provisions 
for  ;  as,  the  master  diete  his  apprentice. 

2.  To  take  food  by  rules  prescribed ;  as,  an  invalid 
should  carefully  diet  himself. 

3.  To  feed  j  to  furnish  aliment ;  as,  to  diet  re- 
venge. Shah. 

DI'ET,  ».  i.    To  eat  according  to  rules  prescribed. 

2.  To  eat  sparingly.  Shah. 

3.  To  eat ;  to  feed ;  as,  the  students  diet  in  com- 
mons. ^ 

DI'ET-A-RY,  n.  Rule  of  diet ;  allowance  of  food,  es- 
pecially for  the  poor  in  alms-houses  and  prisons. 

Brande. 

DI'ET-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  diet  or  the  rules  of 
diet. 

DI'ET-DRINK,  n.    Medicated  liquors ;  drink  prepared 

with  medicinal  ingredients. 
'DI'ET-ED,  pp.   Fed  ;  boarded  ;  fed  by  prescribed  rules. 

DI'ET-ER,  n.  One  who  diets;  one  who  prescribes 
rules  for  eating ;  one  who  prepares  food  by  rules. 

Pertaining  to  diet,  or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

DI-E-TET'IGS,  n.  That  part  of  medicine  which  re- 
lates to  diet  or  food. 

DI'ET-INE,  n.  A  subordinate  or  local  diet ;  a  cantonal 
convention. 

DI'ET-ING,  ppr.  Taking  food;  prescribing  rules  for 
eating  ;  taking  food  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

DIEU  ET  MOM  DROIT,  (de-u'a-mon-drwa,)  [Fr.] 
God  and  my  right. 

DIF-FAR-RE-A'TION,  n.     [L.  da  and  farreatio.] 

The  parting  of  a  cake  ;  a  ceremony  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  divorce  of  man  and  wife.  Encyc. 

DIF'FER,  v.  i.  t  [L.  differo,  dis  and  fero,  to  bear  or  move 
apart ;  It.  differire ;  Fr.  differer.     See  Beau.] 

1.  Literally,  to  be  separate.  Hence,  to  be  unlike, 
dissimilar,  distinct,  or  various,  in  nature,  condition, 
form,  or  qualities  ;  followed  by  from.  Men  differ  from 
brutes  ;  a  statue  differs  from  a  picture ;  wisdom  differs 
from  folly.    . 

One  star  differed),  from  another  star  in  glory.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

2.  To  disagree  ;  not  to  accord  ;  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  We  are  all  free  to  differ  in  opinion,  and 
sometimes  our  sentiments  differ  less  than  we  at  first 
suppose. 

3.  To  contend  ;  to  be  at  variance  ;  to  strive  or  de- 
bate in  words ;  to  dispute ;  to  quarrel. 

We'll  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Roice. 

DIF'FER,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  different  or  various. 
A  different  dialect  and  pronunciation  differs  persons 
of  divers  countries.  Derham. 

[  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb  is  not  common,  nor  to 
be  commended.] 

DIF'FER-ED,  pp.    Made  different ;  disagreed. 

DIF'FER-ENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  unlike  or  dis- 
tinct ;  distinction  ;  disagreement ;  want  of  sameness ; 
variation;  dissimilarity.  Difference  maybe  total  or 
partial,  and  exist  in  the  nature  and  essence  of  things, 
in  the  form,  the  qualities,  or  degrees.    There  is  a  dif- 
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ference  in  nature  between  animals  and  plants  ;  a  dif- 
ference in  form  between  the  genera  and  species  of 
animals;  a  difference  of  quality  in  paper;  and  a  dif- 
ference in  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  light. 

2.  The  quality  which  distinguishes  one  thing  from 
another. 

3.  Dispute  ;  debate ;  contention  ;  quarrel ;  contro- 
versy. 

What  was  the  difference  ?     It  was  a  contention  in  public.    Shak. 

4.  The  point  in  dispute;  ground  of  controversy. 

5.  A  logical  distinction.  [Shah 

6.  Evidences  or  marks  of  distinction. 

The  marks  and  differences  of  sovereignty.  Dallies. 

7.  Distinction. 


8.  In  mathematics,  the  remainder  of  a  sum  or  quan- 
tity, after  a  lesser  sum  or  quantity  is  subtracted. 

9.  In  logic,  an  essential  attribute,  belonging  to 
some  species,  and  not  found  in  the  genus  ;  being  the 
idea  that  defines  the  species.  Encyc. 

10.  In  heraldry,  a  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat  of 
'  arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from  another, 

or  to  show  how  distant  a  younger  branch  is  from 
the  elder  or  principal  branch. 

DIF'FER-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  cause  a  difference  or  dis- 
tinction. A  regular  administration  of  justice  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws,  differences  a  civilized  from  a  savage 
state. 

DIF'FER-ENC-M),  (dif 'fer-enst,)  pp.  Caused  to  dif- 
fer ;  separated. 

DIF'FER-ENC-ING,  ppr.  Causing  a  difference ;  mak- 
ing different. 

DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Distinct ;  separate  ;  not  the  same  ; 
as,  we  belong  to  different  churches  or  nations^- 

2.  Various  or  contrary  ;  of  various  or  contrary  na- 
tures, forms,  or  qualities ;  unlike  ;  dissimilar ;  as, 
different  kinds  of  food  or  drink  ;  different  states  of 
health  ;  different  shapes  ;  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  (dif-fcr-en'shal,)  a. 

1.  In  commerce,  creating  a  difference  ;  as,  differential 
duties.  England. 

2.  In  mathematics,  an  epithet  used  in  fluxions,  or 
the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals ;  as,  the  differential  cal- 
culus, (See  Calculus,)  a  differential  quantity,  (see 
the  noun  Differential.) 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  n.  In  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  if  two  or  more  quantities  are  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  subject  to  variations  of  value,  their 
differentials  are  any  other  quantities  whose  ratios  to 
each  other  are  the  limits  to  which  the  ratios  of  the 
variations  approximate,  as  these  variations  are  re- 
duced nearer  and  nearer  to  zero.        A.  D.  Stanley. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  Til  ER-MOM'E-TER,  n*  A  ther- 
mometer for  measuring  very  small  differences  of 
temperature.  Brande. 

DIF'FER-ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  different  manner ;  va- 
riously. Men  are  differently  affected  with  the  same 
eloquence. 

DIF'FER-ING,  ppr.  Being  unlike  or  distinct ;  disa- 
greeing; contending. 

DlF'FER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  different  manner. 

DIF'FIXTLE,  (dif'fe-sil,)  a.     [L.  difficilis.] 

Difficult ;  hard  ;  scrupulous.     [Mot  nsed.~]     Bacon. 

DIF'FI-CILE-NESS,  n.  Difficulty  to  be  persuaded. 
[Mot  used.]  Bacon. 

DIF'FI-CULT,  a.t  [L.  difficilis;  dis  and  facilis,  easy 
to  he  made  or  done,  from  facio,  to  make  or  do  ;  Sp. 
dificultoso ;  It.  difficoltoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  be  made,  done,  or  performed  ;  not  easy  ; 
attended  with  labor  and  pains  ;  as,  our  task  is  difficult. 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  men  to  abandon  vice.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascend  a  steep  hill,  or  travel  a  bad  road 

2.  Hard  to  be  pleased  ;  not  easily  wrought  upon  ; 
not  readily  yielding  ;  not  compliant ;  unaccommo- 
dating ;  rigid  ;  austere  ;  not  easily  managed  or  per- 
suaded ;  as,  a  difficult  man ;  a  person  of  a  difficult 
temper. 

3.  Hard  to  be  ascended,  as  a  hill ;  traveled,  as  a 
road  ;  or  crossed,  as  a  river,  &c.  We  say,  a  difficult 
ascent ;  a  difficult  road  ;  a  difficult  river  to  cross,  etc. 

DIF'FI-CULt-LY,  ad.    With  difficulty. 
DIF'FI-CUL-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  difficulti ;  It.  difficoltd ;  Sp. 
diftcultad ;  L.  difficultas.] 

1.  Hardness  to  be  done  or  accomplished  ;  the  state 
of  any  thing  which  renders  its  performance  labori- 
ous or  perplexing  ;  opposed  to  easiness  or  facility  ;  as, 
the  difficulty  of  a  task  or  enterprise  ;  a  work  of  labor 
and  difficulty. 

2.  That  which  is  hard  to  be  performed  or  sur- 
mounted. We  often  mistake  difficulties  for  impossi- 
bilities. To  overcome  difficulties,  is  an  evidence  of  a 
great  mind. 

3.  Perplexity  ;  embarrassment  of  affairs  ;  trouble  ; 
whatever  renders  progress  or  execution  of  designs 
laborious.  We  lie  under  many  difficulties,  by  reason 
of  bad  markets,  or  a  low  state  of  trade. 

4.  Objection  ;  obstacle  to  belief;  that  which  can  not 
be  easily  understood,  explained,  or  believed.  Men 
often  raise  difficulties  concerning  miracles  and  myste- 
ries in  religion,  which  candid  research  will  remove. 
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5    In  a  popular  sense,  bodily  complaints  ;  indispo- 
sition. 
DIF'FIDE,  v.  i.     [L.  diffido  ;  dis  and  ful«,  to  trust.] 

To  distrust  ;  to  have  no  confidence  in.       [Rare.] 
DIF'FI-DENCE,  a.t  [It.  diffidania  ;  Sp.  difidencia  ;  from 
L.  diffidens,  diffido  ;  dis  ami  fido,  to  trust.   See  Faith.] 

1.  Distrust ;  want  of  confidence  ;  any  doubt  of  the 
power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  others.  It  is  said 
there  was  a  general  diffidence  of  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
king. 

2.  More  generally,  distrust  of  one's  self;  want  of 
confidence  in  ouf  own  power,  competency,  correct- 
ness, or  wisdom  ;  a  doubt  respecting  some  personal 
qualification  We  speak  or  write  with  diffidence, 
when  we  doubt  our  ability  to  speak  or  write  cor- 
rectly, or  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  The  effect  of 
diffidence  is  some  degree  of  reserve,  modesty,  timid- 
ity, or  bashfulness.     Hence. 

3.  Modest  reserve  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  timidity  or 
bashfulness  ;  as,  he  addressed  the  audience  or  the 
prince  with  diffidence. 

DIF'FI-DENT,"a.  Distrustful;  wanting  confidence; 
doubting  another's  power,  disposition,  sincerity,  or 
intention. 

Be  not  diffitent  of  wisdom.  MilUm. 

2.  Distrustful  of  one's  self;  not  confident ;  doubt- 
ful of  one's  own  power  or  competency 

Distress  makes  the  humble  heart  diffident.  Clariesa. 

3.  Reserved;  modest;  timid;  as,  a  diffident  youth. 
DIF'Ff-DENT-LY,  adv.    With  distrust ;  in  a  distrust- 
ing manner  ;  modestly. 

DIF-FIND'  v.  t.  [L.  diffimlo.]     To  split. 
DIF-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.    Determinate  ;  difinitive. 
DIF-FLa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  by  a  gust  of 

wind. 
DIF'FLU-ENCE,    )         rT     ,.„      , 
DIF'FLU-EN-CY,  i  *     K"  *#"»•]■ 

A  flowing  or  fallingaway  on  all  sides.       Brown. 
DIF'FLU-ENT,  a.     Flowing  away  on  all  sides;  not 

fixed. 
DIF'FORM,  a.     [L.  dis  and  forma.     But  it  appears  to 

have  been  adopted  from  the  French  or  Italian  dif- 

forme,  which  we  write  deform.] 

1.  Irregular  in  form  ;  not  uniform  ;  anomalous  ; 
as,  a  difform  flower  or  corol,  the  parts  of  which  do  not 
correspond  in  size  or  proportion  ;  so,  difform  leaves. 

2.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar.  [Martyn, 

The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rays.  Newton. 

DIF-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Irregularity  of  form  ;  want  of 
uniformity.  Brown. 

DIF-FRAOT',  v.  t.     [L.  diffractum,  diffringo.] 
To  break  or  separate  into  parts,  as  light. 

DIF-FRA€T'ED,  pp.     Broken  or  separated  into  parts 

OIF-FRACTION,  n.  [from  L.  diffringo,  diffractum,  to 
break  in  pieces.] 

In  optics,  a  change  which  light  undergoes,  when, 
by  passing  very  near  the  borders  of  an  opaque  body, 
it  forms  parallel  bands  or  fringes.  D.  Olmsted. 

DIF-FRAN'CrilSE,  )  „  „    „ 

DIF-FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  \  See  Disfranchise, 
which  is  the  word  in  use. 

DIF-FuSE',  (dif-flize',)  v.  t.  [L.  diffusus;  diffundo ; 
dis  and  fundo,  to  pour,  to  spread.  If  n  is  casual,  as 
it  probably  is,  the  root  belongs  to  Class  Bd  or  Bs.] 

1.  To  pour  out  and  spread,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  cause  to 
flow  and  spread.  The  river  rose  and  diffused  its 
waters  over  the  adjacent  plain. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  send  out  or  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions. Flowers  diffuse  their  odors.  The  fame  of 
Washington  is  diffused  over  Europe.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  will  be  diffused  over  the  earth. 

DIF-FoSE',  a.f  Widely  spread  ;  dispersed. 

2.  Copious  ;  prolix ;  using  many  words  ;  giving 
full  descriptions  ;  as,  Livy  is  a  diffuse  writer. 

3.  Copious;  verbose;  containing  full  or  particular 
accounts  ;  not  concise  ;  as,  a  diffuse  style. 

DIF-FCS'£D,  (dif-fuzd',)  pp.    Spread  ;  dispersed. 
2.  Loose  ;  flowing  ;  wild.  Shale. 

DIF-FOS'ED-LY,  (dif-fuz'ed-ly,)  adv.  In  a  diffused 
manner;  with  wide  dispersion. 

DIF-FOS'ED-NESS,  (dif'-fuz'ed-ness,)  n.  The  state 
of  being  widely  spread.  Sherwood, 

DIF-FOSE'LY,  adv.     Widely  ;  extensively, 
2.  Copiously  ;  with  many  words  ;  fully. 

DIF-FOS'ER,  n.     One  who  diffuses. 

DIF-FO-SI-BIL'I-TY,  (dif-fu-ze-bil'i-ty,)  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  diffusible,  or  capable  of  being  spread  ; 
as,  the  di {fusibility  of  clay  in  water.  Kirwan. 

DIF-Fu'si-BLE,  (dif  fu'ze-ble,)  a.  That  may  flow  or 
be  spread  in  all  directions;  that  may  be  dispersed  ; 
as,  diffusible  stimuli.  Brown. 

DIF-FO'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.     Diffusibility. 

DIF-FuS'ING,  ppr.     Spreading  ;  extending. 

DIF-FU'SION,  (dif-fu'zhun,)  n.  A  spreading  or  flow- 
ing of  a  liquid  substance  or  fluid,  in  a  lateral  as  well 
as  a  lineal  direction  ;  as,  the  diffusion  of  water  ;  the 
diffusion  of  air  or  light. 

2.  A  spreading  or  scattering;  dispersion;  as,  a 
diffusion  of  dust  or  of  seeds. 

3.  A  spreading  ;  extension  ;  propagation  ;  as,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  of  good  principles. 
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4.  Copiousness,  exuberance,  as  of  style.  [Little 
used.] 
DIF-FU'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  diffusing,  or 
spreading  by  flowing,  as  liquid  substances  or  fluids  ; 
or  of  dispersing,  as  minute  particles.  Water,  air, 
and  light,  dust,  smoke,'  and  odors,  are  diffusive  sub- 
stances. 

2.  Extended  ;  spread  widely  ;  extending  in  all  di- 
rections ;  extensive  ;  as,  diffusive  charity  or  benevo- 
lence. 

DIF-FO'SIVE-LY,  adv  Widely  ;  extensively  ;  every 
way. 

DIF-Ffj'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  diffusing,  or 
state  of  being  diffused  ;  dispersion. 

9.  Extension,  or  extensiveness ;  as,  the  diffusive- 
ness of  benevolence. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  diffuse,  as,  an  au- 
thor or  his  style  ;  verboseness ;  copiousness  of  words 
or  expression.  Jlddison. 

DIG,  v,  t.  pret.  Digged  or  Dug;  pp.  Digged  or  Duo. 
[Sw.  dika ;  Dan.  digcr,  to  dig,  to  ditc/i ;  Sw.  dike,  a  ditch, 
Dan.  dige;    D.  dyk,  a  dyke;   G.  deich,  Sax.  die,  id. ; 

Sax.  dician,  to  ditch  ;  Eth.  Aim  I  ilachi.  Class  Dg, 
No.  14.  The  Irish  tochlaim,  tuchlaim,  to  dig,  may  be 
from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  open  and  break,  or  turn  up  the  earth,  with 
a  spade  or  other  sharp  instrument. 

Be  first  to  dig  the  ground.  Dnjilen. 

2.  To  excavate ;  to  form  an  opening  in  the  earth 
by  digging  and  removing  the  loose  earth  ;  as,  to  dig  a 
well,  a  pit,  or  a  mine. 

3.  To  pierce  or  open  with  a  snout  or  by  other 
means,  as  swine  or  moles. 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  thrust  in. 

Still  for  the  growing  liver  digged  his  hreast.  Di-yden. 

To  dig  down,  is  to  undermine  and  cause  to  fall  by 
digging  ;  as,  to  dig  down  a  wall. 

To  dig  out,  or  to  dig  from,  is  to  obtain  by  digging  ; 
as,  to  dig  coals  from  a  mine  ;  to  dig  out  fossils.  But 
the  preposition  is  often  omitted,  and  it  is  said,  the 
men  are  digging  coals,  or  digging  iron  ore.  In  such 
phrases,  some  word  is  understood  :  They  are  digging 
out  ore,  or  digging  for  coals,  or  digging  ore  front  the 
earth. 

To  dig  up,  is  to  obtain  something  from  the  earth  by 
opening  it,  or  uncovering  the  thing  with  a  spade  or 
other  instrument,  or  to  force  out  from  the  earth  by  a 
bar  ;  as,  to  dig  up  a  stone. 
DIG,  v.  i.  To  work  with  a  spade  or  other  piercing  in- 
strument ;  to  do  servile  work. 

f  can  not  dig ;  1  tun  ashamed  to  beg.  —  Luke  xvi. 

2   To  work  in  search  of ;  to  search. 

They  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures.  — Job  ill. 

To  dig  in,  is  to  pierce  with  a  spade  or  other  pointed 
instrument. 

Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the  wall.  —  Ezek.  viii. 

To   dig  through  ;  to  open  a  passage  through  ;    to 
make  an  opening  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
DI-GAM'MA,  n.     [Gr.  fits  and  )appa, double  gamma.] 
The   name   of  a  letter   in   tiie  early  language   of 
Greece,  which    gradually   fell    into    disuse,  except 
among  the  Eolics.      It   litis  very  nearly  the   sound 
of  the  English  f,  and  was  called  digamma  from  its 
resemblance  to  two  gammas,  one  placed  above  the 
other. 
DIG'A-MY,  n.  Second  marriage.  [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 
DI-GAS'TRIC,  a.     [Gr.  riic  and  yarnp,  belly.] 

Having  a  double  belly  ;  an  epithet  given  to  a  mus- 
cle of  the  lower  jaw.  Bailey. 
DIG'ER-ENT,  a.     [L.  digerens.] 

Digesting.     [JVot  in  use] 
DI'GEST,  ti.     [L.  digestus,  put  in  order.] 

1.  A  collection  or  body  of  Roman  laws,  digested  or 
arranged  under  proper  titles  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.    A  pandect. 

2.  Any  collection,  compilation,  abridgment,  or 
summary  of  laws,  disposed  under  proper  heads  or 
titles  ;  as,  the  Digest  of  Comyn. 

DI-GEST',  v.  L  [h.  digestum,  from  digero,  to  distrib- 
ute, or  to  dissolve  ;  di,  or  rZis,  and  gero,  to  bear,  carry, 
or  wear ;  Fr.  digcrer  ;  It.  digr.rirc ;  Sp.  digerir.] 

1.  To  distribute  into  suitable  classes"  or  under 
proper  heads  or  titles  ;  to  arrange  in  convenient  or- 
der ;  to  dispose  in  due  method  ;  as,  to  digest  the  Ro- 
man laws  or  the  common  law. 

2.  To  arrange  methodically  in  the  mind  ;  to  form 
with  due  arrangement  of  parts ;  as,  to  digest  a  plan 
or  scheme. 

3.  To  separate  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach,  as  food  ; 
to  reduce  to  minute  parts  tit  to  enter  the  laeteals  and 
circulate ;  to  concoct  y  to  convert  into  chyme. 

Coxe.     Encyc. 

4.  In  chemistry,  to  soften  and  prepare  by  heat ;  to 
expose  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as  a 
preparation  for  chemical  operations. 

5.  To  bear  with  patience ;  to  brook  ;  to  receive 
without  resentment ;  not  to  reject ;  as,  say  what 
you  will,  he  will  digest  it.  Shuk. 

6.  To  prepare  in  the  mind  ;  to  dispose  in  a  manner 
that  shall  improve  the  understanding  and  heart ;  to 
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prepare  for  nourishing  practical  duties  ;  as,  to  digest 
a  discourse  or  sermon. 

7.  To  dispose  an  ulcer  or  wound  tti  suppurate. 

8.  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure,  as  plants 
and  other  substances. 

DI-GEST',  v.  i.    To  be  prepared  by. heat. 

2.  To  suppurate  ;  to  generate  laudable  pus  ;  as  an 
ulcer  or  wound. 

3.  To  dissolve  and  be  prepared  for  manure,  as  sub- 
stances in  compost. 

DI-GEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  method  ;  arranged 
in  due  order ;  concocted  or  piepared  in  the  stomach 
or  by  a  gentle  heat ;  received  without  rejection ; 
borne  ;  disposed  for  use. 

DI-GEST'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  well  arranged  manner. 

DI-GEST'ER,  n.     He  that  digests  or  disposes  in  order. 

2.  One  who  digests  his  food. 

3.  A  medicine  or  article  of  food  that  aids  diges- 
tion, or  strengthens  the  digestive  power  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

4.  A  strong  vessel,  contrived  by  Papin,  in  which  to 
boil  bony  substances  with  a  strong  heat,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  fluid  state  ;  or,  in  general,  to  increase  the 
solvent  power  of  water. 

DI-GEST-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
gestible. 

DI-GEST'I-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  digested.  Bacon. 

DI-GEST'ING,  ppr.  Arranging  in  due  order,  or  under 
proper  heads  ;  dissolving  and  preparing  for  circula- 
tion in  the  stomach  ;  softening  and  preparing  by 
heat ;  disposing  for  practice  ;  disposing  to  generate 
pus  ;  brookii.g;  reducing  by  heat  to  a  fluid  state. 

Dl-GES'TION,  (de-jest'yun,)  n.     [L.  digestio.) 

1.  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposing  aliment  in  the  stomach  and  re- 
composing  it  in  a  new  form,  and  thus  preparing  it 
for  circulation  and  nourishment.  A  good  digestion  is 
essential  Lo  health. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some  action  on 
each  other  ;  or  the  slow  action  of  a  solvent  on  any 
substance. 

3.  The  act  of  methodizing  and  reducing  to  order; 
the  maturing  of  a  design.  Temple. 

4.  The  process  of  maturing  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
and  disposing  it  to  generate  pus  ;  or  the  generation 
of  matter. 

5.  The  process  of  dissolution  and  preparation  of 
substances  for  manure,  as  in  compost. 

DI-GEST'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cause  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach ;  as,  a  digestive  preparation  of 
medicine. 

2.  Capable  of  softening  and  preparing  by  heat. 

3.  Methodizing  ;  reducing  to  order  ;  as,  digestive 
thought.  Dryden. 

4.  Causing  maturation  in  wounds  or  ulcers. 

5.  Dissolving. 

DI-GEST'I  VE,  n.  In  medicine,  any  preparation  or  med- 
icine which  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
aids  digestion  ;  a  stomachic  ;  a  corroborant. 

2.  In  surgery,  an  application  which   ripens  an  ul- 
cer or  wound,  or  disposes  it  to  suppurate. 
Digestive  salt,  the  muriate  of  potash. 

DI-GEST'lTRE,   7i.      Concoction;    digestion.  [Bare] 

DIG'GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  digged. 

DIG'G-ED,  (digd,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Dig. 

DIG'GER,  n.  One  who  tligs  ;  one  who  opens,  throws 
up,  anil  breaks  the  earth  ;  one  who  opens  a  well,  pit, 
trench,  or  ditch. 

DIG'lUNG,  ppr.  Opening  or  turning  the  earth  with  a 
spatle. 

DIGHT,  (dlte,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  diht,  disposition,  order,  com- 
mand ;  dihtun,  to  set,  establish,  prepare,  instruct, 
dictate.  This  seems  to  he  from  the  same  source  as 
the  L.  dico,  dicto.] 

To  prepare ;  to  put  in  order :  hence,  to  dress,  or 
put  on;  to  array;  to  adorn.  [Obsolete,  or  used  only 
in  poetry.  Milton. 

DIG'IT,  n.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger,  that  is,  a  shoot ;  Gr. 
cWrtiAoc.] 

1.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth,  or  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Boyle. 

2.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon  ;  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of  an 
eclipse ;  as,  an  eclipse  of  six  digits  is  one  which 
hides  one  half  of  the  disk. 

3.  In  arithmetic,  any  integer  under  10 ;  so  called 
from  counting  on  the  fingers.  Thus,  1,  2,3,4,  5  6, 
7,  8,  9,  are  called  digits. 

DIG'IT-AL,  a.     [L.  digitalis.] 

Pertaining  to  the  fingers,  or  to  digits. 

DlG-l-TA'L[-A,     )  n.    A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained 

DI-GI-T.VL1NE,  \  from  the  foxglove  or  Digitalis 
purpurea.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure 

DIG  I-Ta'LIS,  n.     [L.  digitus,  a  finger.]  [state. 

The  plant  coWetA  foxglove  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants. 

DIG'IT-ATE,  v.  t.    To  point  out  as  with  the  finger. 

DIG'IT-ATE,      )  a.  In  botany,  a  digitate  leaf  is  one 

DIG'IT-a-TED,  j  which  branches  into  several  dis- 
tinct leaflets,  like  fingers  ;  or  when  a  simple,  undi- 
vided petiole  connects  several  leaflets  at  the  end 
of  it.  Martyn. 

DIG'IT-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  digitate  manner 
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DIG  IT-a'TION,  n.  [L.]  A  division  into  finger-like 
processes.  Gilbert. 

DIGTI'-I-GRADE,  n.  [L.  digitus,  a  finger  or  toe,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.] 

An  animal  that  walks  or  steps  on  his  toes,  as  the 
lion,  wolf,  &.C.  Bell. 

DIG'IT-I-GRADE,  a.  Walking  on  the  toes,  as  the 
cat  and  dog. 

DI-GLa'DI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  digladior.] 
Tofencej  to  quarrel.     [LUtle  used.] 

DI-GLa-DI-a'TION,  u.  A  combat  with  swords  ;  a 
quarrel.  B.Jonson, 

Dt'GLYPH,  7i.  [Gr.  rJtc,  twice,  and  yXwhoi,  to  carve.] 
In  architecture,  a  projecting  face  having  two  panels  or 
channels  sunk  in.  The  triglvph  has  three.     Gwilt. 

DIG-NI-FI-€a'TION,  n.  [See  Dignify]  The  act 
of  dignifying;  exaltation;  promotion.  Walton. 

DIG'NI-FI-£;D,(dig'ni-f;de,)??.  [See  Dignify.]  Ex- 
alted ;  honored  ;  invested  with  dignity  ;  as,  the  dig- 
nified clergy. 

2.  a.  Marked  with  dignity ;  noble ;  as,  dignified 
conduct  or  manner. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  the  manners  of  Jesus  are 
familiar,  yet  dignified.  Buc/.'minster. 

DIG'NI-FY,  v.  t.  [Sp.  dignificar  i  L.  dignus,  worthy, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  invest  with  honor  or  dignity;  to  exalt  in 
rank  ;  to  promote  ;  to  elevate  to  a  high  office. 

2.  To  honor;  to  make  illustrious;  to  distinguish 
by  some  excellence,  or  that  which  gives  celebrity. 

Your  worth  wifl  dignify  our  feast.  B.  Jonson. 

DIG'NT-TA-RY,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  who  holds  a  dig- 
nity, or  a  benefice  which  gives  him  some  pre-emi- 
nence over  mere  priests  and  canons,  as  a  bishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  prebendary,  &c.     Encyc.     Swift. 

DIG'NI-TY,  7t.f  [L.  dignities,  from  dignus,  worthy ; 
Sp.  digno  ;  It.  degno  ;  Fr.  Signet  Arm.  dign  or  din. 
Qu.  its  relation  to  Sax.  dugan, to  be  good,  to  avail,  to 
be  worth,  to  be  profitable.  It  is  probable  that  g 
and  7!  are  not  both  radical,  but  it  is  uncertain 
which.] 

1.  True  honor  ;  nobleness  or  elevation  of  mind, 
consisting  in  a  high  sense  of  propriety,  truth,  and 
justice,  with  an  abhorrence  of  mean  and  sinful  ac- 
tions ;  opposed  to  meanness.  In  this  sense,  we  speak 
of  the  dignity  of  mind,  and  dignity  of  sentiments. 
This  dignity  is  based  on  moral  rectitude ;  all  vice  is 
incompatible  with  true  dignity  of  mind.  The  man 
who  deliberately  injures  another,  whether  male  or 
female,  has  no  true  dignity  of  soul. 

2.  Elevation  ;  honorable  place  or  rank  of  eleva- 
tion ;  degree  of  excellence,  either  in  estimation,  or 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Man  is  superior  in  dignity  to 
brutes. 

3.  Elevation  of  aspect ;  grandeur  of  mien  ;  as,  a 
man  of  native  diq-nity. 

4.  Elevation  of  deportment ;  as,  dignity  of  man- 
ners or  behavior. 

5.  An  elevated  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  giving 
a  high  rank  in  society  ;  advancement ;  preferment, 
or  the  rank  attached  to  it.  We  say,  a  man  enjoys 
his  dignity  with  moderation,  or  without  haughtiness. 
Among  ecclesiastics,  dignity  is  office  or  preferment 
joined  with  power  or  jurisdiction. 

Bailey.     Johnson. 

6.  The  rank  or  title  of  a  nobleman.  Encyc. 

7.  In  oratory,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  elocution, 
consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and  figures. 

Encyc. 

8.  In  astroUigy,  an  advantage  which  a  planet  has 
on  account  of  its  being  in  some  particular  place  of 
the  zodiac,  or  in  a  particular  station  in  respect  to 
other  planets.  Badey. 

9.  A  general  maxim  or  principle.     [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 
DIG-No'TION,  ti.     [L.  dignosco.] 

Distinguishing   mark  ;    distinction.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown. 
DIG'O-NOIJS,  a.     [Gr.  cue  and  yiovia,  an  angle  1 

In  botany,  having  two  angles,  as  a  stem         Lee. 
DI'GRAPH,   (dl'graf,)  n.      [Gr.   <Si£   and    ypa<poi,   to 
write.] 

A  union  of  two  vowels,  of  which  one  only  is  pro- 
nounced, as  in  head,  breatli.  Sheridan. 
DI-GRESS',  v.  i.      [L.  digressus,  digrcdior ;   di,  or  dis, 
and  gradior,  to  step.     See  Giiade.] 

1.  Literally,  to  step  or  go  from  the  wny  or  road  ; 
hence,  to  depart  or  wander  from  the  main  subject, 
design,  or  tenor  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or  narra- 
tion ;  used  only  of  speaking  or  writing. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  luridly  room  to  digress 
into  a  particular  definition,  as  oRcu  as  a  man  varies  uie 
signification  of  any  term.  Locke. 

2.  To  go  out  of  the  right  way  or  common  track  ; 
to  deviate  ;   in  a  literal  senso.     [JVot  now  in  use.] 

ShaJt. 
DI-GRESS'ING,  ppr.    Departing  from  the  main  sub- 
ject. 
DI-GRES'SION,  (de-gresh'un,)  ti.     [L.  digress*.] 

1.  The  act  of  digressing ;  a  departure  from  the 
main  subject  under  consideration;  an  excursion  of 
spqtjch  or  writing. 

2.  The  part  or  passage  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
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narration,  which  deviates  from  the  main  subject, 
tenor,  or  design,  but  which  may  have  some  relation 
to  it,  or  be  of  use  to  it. 

3.  Deviation  from  a  regular  course  ;  as,  the  digres- 
sion of  the  sun  is  not  equal.    [Little  used.)    Brown. 

DI-GRES'SION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 
digression ;  departing  from  the  main  purpose  or  sub- 
ject. Warton.     jiilams,  Lect. 

DI-GRESS'IVE,  o.  Departing  from  the  main  sub- 
ject ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  digression. 

J.  Q.  Jldams. 

DI-GRESS'I  VE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  digression. 

Dl-GYN'I-A,  ».  [Gr.  <5i  5,  twice,  and  yvvr/,a.  female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  two  styles. 

Limucus. 

Dl-GYN'I-AN,  )  T    ;   .         .      .      .         ,  . 

DIG'YN-OUS    i    ""  botany,  having  two  styles. 

DI-His'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  and  iSpa,  a  seat  or 
face.] 
Having  two  sides,  as  a  figure. 

DI-HE'DRON,  n.  [Supra.]  A  figure  with  two  sides 
or  surfaces. 

DI-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [di  and  hezahedral]  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral 
_prism  with  trihedral  summits.  Cleaveland. 

Dl-I-AM'BUS,  n.  In  prosody,  a  double  iambus  ;  a  foot 
consisting  of  two  iambuses. 

DI-JU'DI-CATE,  v.  (.     [L.  dijudico.] 

To  judge  or  determine  by  censure.  Hales. 

DI-Ju'DI-CA-TED,  pp.  Judged  or  determined  by 
censure. 

Di-JU'DI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Judging  or  determining  by 
censure. 

DI-JO-DI-Ca'TION,  71.  A  judging  between  ;  judicial 
distinction. 

DIKE,  n.  [Sax.  die  ;  Sw.  dike  ;  Dan.  dige  1  D.  dyk  ;  G. 
deich;  Ir.  diog  ;  Scot,  dike,  dyk  ,-  Fr.  digue ;  Sp.  dique; 
from  digging.  (See  Dig.)  It  is  radically  the  same 
word  as  ditch,  and  this  is  its  primary  sense  ;  but  by 
an  easy  transition,  it  came  to  signify  also  the  bank 
formed  by  digging  and  throwing  up  earth.  In- 
trenchment  is  sometimes  used  both  for  a  ditch  and  a 
rampart.] 

1.  A  ditch ;  an  excavation  made  in  the  earth  by 
digging,  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  intended  as 
a  reservoir  of  water,  a  drain,  or  for  other  purpose. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  A  mound  of  earth,  of  stones,  or  of  other  mate- 
rials, intended  to  prevent  low  lands  from  being  in- 
undated by  the  sea  or  a  river.  The  low  countries  of 
Holland  are  thus  defended  by  dikes. 

3.  A  vein  of  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  stony  sub- 
stance ;  or  an  intrusion  of  melted  matter  into  rents 
or  fissures  of  rocks.  Cleaveland..     Mantell. 

DIKE,  v.  t.  To  surround  or  protect  with  a  dike  ;  to 
^ecure  by  a  bank. 

DIKE,  v.  i.     To  dig.     [Arot  in  use.'] 

DlK'£D,  (dikt,)  pp.     Surrounded  with  a  dike. 

DIK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  diking,  or  surrounding  with 
dikes. 

DIK'ING,  ppr.  Surrounding  with  a  dike  ;  making 
a  dike. 

DI-LAC'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dilaeero ;  di  and  laeero,  to 
tear.] 
To  tear ;  to  rend  asunder  ;  to  separate  by  force. 

Brown. 

DI-LAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Torn  ;  rent  asunder. 

DI-LAC'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Tearing  ;  rending  in  two. 

DI-LAC-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rending  asunder  ; 
a  tearing,  or  rending.  [In  lieu  of  these  words,  Lac- 
erate, Laceration,  are  generally  used.] 

DI-La'NI-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  dilanio  ;  di  and  lanio,  to  rend 
in  pieces.] 

To  tear ;  to  rend  in  pieces ;  to  mangle.  [Little 
used.]  Howell. 

DI-La-NI-a'TION,  71.    A  tearing  in  pieces. 

DI-LAP'I-DaTE,  a.  i.     [L.  dilapido ;  di  and  lapido,  to 
stone,  from  lapis,  a   stone.     It   seems   originally   to 
have  signified  to  pull  down  stone-work,  or  to  suffer 
such  work  to  fall  to  pieces.] 
To  go  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  by  decav. 

DI-LAP'I-DATE,  v.  t.  To  pull  down  ;  to  waste  or  de- 
stroy ;  to  suffer  to  go  to  ruin. 

If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  &c,  dilapidates  the  buildings,  or 
cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony  ol  die  church. 

Blackstone. 

9.  To  waste  ;  to  squander. 

DI-LAP'I-DA-TED,p/).ora.  Wasted;  ruined;  pulled 
down  ;  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

DI-LAP'I-DA-TING,  ppr.  Wasting;  pulling  down; 
suffering  to  go  to  ruin. 

DI-LAP-1-Da'TION,  n.  Ecclesiastical  waste  ;  a  vol- 
untary wasting  or  suffering  to  go  to  decay  any  build- 
ing in  possession  of  an  incumbent.  Dilapidation  is 
voluntary,  or  active,  when  an  incumbent  pulls  down 
a  building;  permissive,  or  passive,  when  he  suffers  it 
to  decay  and  neglects  to  repair  it.  Dilapidation  ex- 
tends to  the  waste  or  destruction  of  wood,  and  other 
property  of  the  church.  Blackstone. 

2.  Destruction  ;   demolition  ;   decay  ;  ruin. 

Bryant. 

3.  Peculation.  Stephens. 
DI-LAP'I-DA-TOR,  n.    One  who  causes  dilapidation. 
DI-LA-TA-BIL'I-TY,?!,     [See  Dilate.]     The  quality 
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of  admitting  expansion  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
body  itself,  or  of  another  elastic  substance  acting 
upon  it ;  opposed  to  contractibility. 

DI-LAT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  expansion  ;  possessing 
elasticity ;  elastic.  A  bladder  is  dilatable  by  the 
force  of  air ;  air  is  dilatable  by  heat.  It  is  opposed 
to  contractible. 

DIL-A-Ta'TION,  71.  The  act  of  expanding  ;  expan- 
sion ;  a  spreading  or  extending  in  all  directions  ;  the 
state  of  being  expanded  ;  opposed  to  contraction. 
Dilatation  differs  from  extension,  as  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  lines  and  surfaces  ;  the  former  to  bodies  that 
spread,  open,  or  enlarge  in  all  directions.  A  line  or 
a  plain  is  extended  ;  a  bladder,  an  artery,  a  balloon, 
ts  dilated. 

2.  The  expanding  of  a  body  into  greater  bulk  by 
its  own  elastic  power. 

DI-LATE',  v.  t.  [L.  dilato  ;  di  and  latus,  wide  ;  Fr. 
dilater  ;  It.  dilatare  ;  Sp.  dilator.     See  Delay.] 

1.  To  expand  ;  to  distend  ;  to  enlarge  or  extend  in 
all  directions;  opposed  to  contract.  The  air  dilates 
the  lungs  ;  air  is  dilated  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  enlarge  5  to  relate  at  large  ;  to  tell  copiously 
or  diffusely  ;  as,  to  dilate  upon  the  policy  of  a  meas- 
ure. In  this  sense,  it  is  generally  used  intransitively. 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  have  used  it  in  a  transitive 
sense  ;  as,  to  dilate  a  theme. 

DI-LATE',  v.  i.  To  widen  ;  to  expand ;  to  swell  or 
extend  in  all  directions. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength.  Addison. 

2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously ;  to  dwell  on  in 
narration.  An  advocate  may  weaken  his  argument 
by  dilating-  on  trivial  circumstances. 

DI-LATE',  a.     Expanded  ;  expansive. 

DI-LAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Expanded  ;  distended  ;  enlarged 
so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space. 

DI-LAT'ER,  n.  One  who  enlarges;  that  which  ex- 
pands. 

Dl-LAT'ING,  ppr.     Expanding;  enlarging;  speaking 

DI-LA'TION,  n.     Delay.  [largely. 

DI-LaT'OK,  n.  That  which  widens  or  expands ;  a 
muscle  that  dilates. 

DIL'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     With  delay  ;  tardily. 

DIL'A-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  [from  dilatory.]  The  quality 
of  being  dilatory  or  late;  lateness  ;  slowness  in  mo- 
tion ;  delay  in  proceeding  ;  tardiness. 

DIL'A-TO-RY,  a.f  [Fr.  diiatoire;  It.  dilatorio  ;  Low 
L.  dilatoriusj  from  differo,  dilatus.  See  Delay  and 
Dilate.] 

1.  Literally,  drawing  out  or  extending  in  time: 
hence,  slow  ;  late  ;  tardy  ;  applied  to  tilings  ;  as,  dila- 
tory councils  or  measures. 

2.  Given  to  procrastination  ;  not  proceeding  with 
diligence  ;  making  delay  ;  slow  ;  late  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons;  as,  a  dilatory  messenger.  A  man  is  dilatory 
when  he  delays  attendance,  or  performance  of  busi- 
ness, beyond  the  proper  time. 

3.  In  law,  intended  to  make  delay  ;  tending  to 
delay  ;  as,  a  dilatory  plea,  which  is  designed,  or 
which  tends,  to  delay,  the  trial  of  a  cause.  Blackstone. 

DI-LEC'TION,  n.     [L.  dilcctio.] 

A  loving.  Martin. 

DI-LEM'MA,  n.  [Gr.  St'Xnmxa,  a  syllogism  which 
strikes  on  each  side  ;  <>ts  and  Xr/fxpia,  an  assumption, 
from  Aoju/Wu),  to  take.] 

1.  In  logic,  an  argument  which  presents  an  antag- 
onist with  two  or  more  alternatives,  but  is  equally 
conclusive  against  him,  whichever  alternative  he 
chooses.  A  young  rhetorician  said  to  an  old  sophist, 
"  Instruct  me  in  pleading,  and  I  will  pay  you  when  I 
gain  a  cause."  The  master  sued  for  the  reward, 
and  the  scholar  endeavored  to  elude  the  claim  by  a 
dilemma.  "  If  I  gain  my  cause,  I  shall  withhold 
your  pay,  because  the  award  of  the  judge  will  be 
against  you.  If  I  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it,  because 
I  shall  not  yet  have  gained  a  cause."  The  master 
replied,  "  If  you  gain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me, 
because  you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause  ; 
if  you  lose  it,  you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge 
will  award  it."  _     Johnson. 

%  A  difficult  or  doubtful  choice  ;  a  state  of  things 
in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present  themselves  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  course 
to  pursue. 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case  1 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

DIL-ET-TAJSP TE,  (dil-et-tan'ta,)  n;  pi.  Dilettanti. 
[rt.]  An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts  ;  one  who 
delights  in  promoting  science  or  the  fine  arts.  Burke. 

DIL-ET-TAN'TE-ISM,  n.  The  pursuits  and  feelings 
of  a  dilettante. 

DIL'I-GENCE,  n.t  [L.  diligentia,  from  diligo,  to  love 
earnestly  ;  di  and  lego,  to  choose.] 

I.  Steady  application  in  business  of  any  kind  ;  con- 
stant effort  to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ;  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  without  unnecessary  delay  or 
sloth  ;  due  attention  ;  industry  ;  assiduity.  Dili- 
gence is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns  every 
thing  to  gold. 


2.  Care ;  heed  ;  needfulness. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diiigence.- 


DIM 

DIL'I-QENCE,  (dil-e-zhinse,)  n.   The  name  of  a  kind 

of  stage-coach  used  in  France. 
DIL'I-GENT,  a.     [L.  diligens.] 

1.  Steady  in  application  to  business ;  constant  in 
effort  or  exertion  to  accomplish  what  is  undertaken  ; 
assiduous  ;  attentive  ;  industrious  ;  not  idle  or  negli- 
gent ;  applied  to  persons. 

Seesl   thou   a  man  diligent   in    his  businesa?     He   shall    stand 
before  kings.  —  Prov.  xxii. 

2.  Steadily  applied  ;  prosecuted  with  care  and 
constant  effort ;  careful ;  assiduous ;  as,  make  dili- 
gent search. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.  —Judges  ill. 
DIL'I-GENT-LY,  adv.     With  steady  application  and 
care  ;   with   industry  or  assiduity  ;   not  carelessly  ; 
not  negligently. 


DILL,  71.     ("Sax.  dil,  dile ;  Sw.  dill ;  Dan.  dild ;  D.  dille ; 

G.  dill.] 
An  annual  plant  of  the  Anethum  graveolens,  the 

seeds  of  which  are  moderately  warming,  pungent, 

and  aromatic. 
DI-LO'CID,  a.     [L.  dilucidus.] 

Clear.     [J\Tot  in  use.] 
DI-Lu'CID-aTE,  7).  u    To  make  clear.     [Not  in  use.] 

[See  Elucidate.] 
DI-LU-CID-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  clear. 
DI-LC'CTD-LY,  adv.     Clearly. 
DIL'TJ-ENT,  a.     [L.  diluens.     See  Dilute.] 

1.  Making  liquid  or  more  fluid  ;  making  thin  ;  at- 
tenuating. 

2.  Weakening  the  strength  of,  by  mixture  with 
water. 

DIL'II-ENT,  71.    That  which  thins  or  attenuates  ;  that 

which  makes  more  liquid. 
2.  That  which  weakens  the  strength  of,  as  water, 

which,   mixed  with    wine    or   spirit,    reduces    the 

strength  of  it. 
DI-LUTE',  v.  t.     [L.  diluo,  dilutus  ,■  di,  dis,  and  lavo, 

luo,   to   wash,   contracted   from  logo  or  lugo.     See 

Deluge.] 

1.  Literally,  to  wash  ;  but  appropriately,  to  render 
liquid,  or  more  liquid  ;  to  make  thin,  or  more  fluid. 
Thus  sirup  or  molasses  is  made  thin  or  more  liquid 
by  an  admixture  with  water ;  and  the  water  is  said 
to  dilute  it.     Hence, 

2.  To  weaken,  as  spirit  or  an  acid,  by  an  admix- 
ture of  water,  which  renders  the  spirit  or  acid  less 
concentrated.  Thus,  we  dilute  spirit,  wine,  or  a  de- 
coction, by  adding  to  it  water. 

3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker,  as  color,  by  mixture. 

Newton. 

4.  To  weaken ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  standard 
of;  as,  to  dilute  virtue.  Milner. 

DI-LCTE',  a.  Thin  ;  attenuated  ;  reduced  in  strength, 
as  spirit  or  color.  Newton. 

DI-LuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  liquid  ;  rendered  more 
fluid  ;  weakened  ;  made  thin,  as  liquids. 

DI-LOT'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  diluted  form. 

DI-LuT'ER,  71.  That  which  makes  thin,  or  more 
liquid. 

DI-LOT'ING,  ppr.  Making  thin  or  more  liquid ; 
weakening. 

DI-LO'TION,  71.  The  act  of  making  thin,  weak,  or 
more  liquid.  Opposite  to  dilution  is  coagulation  or 
thickening.  Jirbuthnot. 

DI-LO'VJ-  AL,  \  a.     [L.  diluvium,  a  deluge,  from  diluo. 

DI-LO'VI-AN,  I      See  Dilute.! 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge,  more  especially 
to  the  deluge  in  Noah's  days. 

2.  Effected  or  produced  by  a  deluge,  particularly 
by  the  great  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah.     Buckland. 

DI-LC VI-AL-IST,  71.  One  who  explains  geological 
phenomena  by  the  deluge.  Lycll. 

DI-Lu'VI-aTE,  «.  i.  To  run  as  a  flood.  [Not.  much 
used  ]  Sandys. 

DI-Lu'Vl-TJM,  71.  [L.]  In  geology,  a  deposit  of  su- 
perficial loam,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  &x.,  caused  by 
the  deluge,  or  ancient  currents  of  water.      Buckland. 

DIM,  a.  [Sax.  dim  ,•  Dan.  dujn,  dark,  obscure,  dim, 
and  dumb  ;  dummer,  to  dim  ;  duimnes,  to  grow  dim 
or  dull,  to  stupefy,  Eng.  dumps,  dumpish;  Sw.  dimba, 
fog,  mist,  a  cloud  ;  Ir.  deimhe,  darkness  ;  Russ.  titman, 
fog;  temnei,  dark,  obscure  ;  Sans,  tama,  black,  Finn. 
tumma.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  damp,  vapor,  Russ. 
dim  or  deim.  (See  Damp.)  If  dim  and  dumb  are  of 
the  same  family,  the  sense  is  close,  tliick.] 

1.  Not  seeing  clearly  ;  having  the  vision  obscured 
and  indistinct. 

When  Isaac  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim.  — Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  Not  clearly  seen  ;  obscure  ;  imperfectly  seen  or 
discovered  ;  as,  a  rfini  prospect. 

3.  Somewhat  dark  ;  dusky  ;  not  luminous ;  as,  a 
dim  shade.  Spenser. 

4.  Dull  of  apprehension  ;  having  obscure  concep- 
tions. 

The  understanding  is  dim.  Rogers. 

5.  Having  its  luster  obscured  ;  sullied  ;  tarnished. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim  I  —  Lam.  iv. 
DIM,  v.  t.    To  cloud  ;  to  impair  the  powers  of  vision  ; 
as,  to  dim  the  eyes. 
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2.  To  obscure  ;  as,  to  dim  the  eight ;  to  dim  the 
prospect. 

3.  To  render  dull  the  powers  of  conception. 

4.  To  make  less  bright ;  to  obscure. 

Each  passion  dimmed  his  (ace.  Milton. 

5.  To  render  less  bright;  to  tarnish  or  sully;  as, 
to  dim  gold. 

DIM'BLE,  71.    A  bower;  a  cell  or  retreat.     [JVot  in 

use.]  B  Jonson. 

DIA1E,  n.     [Fr.  ;   contracted   from  dizieme  or  disme, 

Norm,  dieme,  tenth.] 
A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of 

ten  cents  ;  the  tenth  of  a  dollar. 
DI-MEN'SION,  (de-men'shun,)  n.     [L.  dimensio,  from 

dimetior.  to  measure  ;  di,  or  dis,  and  mctior,  to  mete ; 

Gr.  ucrpeoj.     See  Mete  and  Measure.] 

1.  In  geometry,  the  extent  of  a  body,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth.  A  line  has  one 
dimension  or  length;  a  superficies  has  two  dimen- 
sions, length  and  breadth  ;  and  a  solid  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or  depth. 
The  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and  de- 
notes the  whole  space  occupied  by  a  body,  or  its 
capacity,  size,  measure  ;  as,  the  dimensions  of  a 
room,  or  of  a  ship ;  the  dimensions  of  a  farm,  of  a 
kingdom,  &c. 

2.  Dimension  of  an  equation,  in  algebra,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  contained  in  an  equation  ;  the  same  as  de- 
gree. Barlow. 

DI-MEN'SION-LESS,  a.  Without  any  definite  meas- 
ure or  extent  ;  boundless.  Milton. 

DI-MEN'SI-TY,  7i.     Extent;  capacity.  Howell. 

DI-MEN'SIVE,  a.  That  marks  the  boundaries  or 
outlines. 

Who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimensive  lines  ?  Davies. 

DIM'E-TER,  a.     [L.]     Having  two  poetical  measures. 

DIM'E-TER,  n.  A  verse  of  two  measures.    [Tyrwhitt. 

DI-MET'RIC,  a.  [Gr.  ois,  twofold,  and  nerpov,  meas- 
ure.] 

In  mineralogy,  an  epithet  applied  to  crystals  with 
the  axes  of  two  kinds,  the  vertical  being  unequal  to 
the  lateral,  as  the  square  prism  and  square  octahe- 
dron. Dana. 

DIM-I-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  dimicatio.] 
A  battle  or  fight ;  contest. 

DI-MID'I-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  dimidio.] 
To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

DI-MID'I-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  [L.  dimidiatus ;  di  and 
medius,  middle.] 

Divided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  halved. 

DI-MID'I-A-TING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  halving. 

DI-MID-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  halving;  division 
into  two  equal  parts. 

DI-MIN'ISH,  v.  t.  [L.  diminuo ;  di  and  minuo,  to  les- 
sen ;  minor,  less  ;  It.  diminuire  ;  Fr.  diminuer ;  Sp. 
diminuir ;  Ir.  711111,  fine  ;  mion,  small ;  W.  main, 
meinw,   small,  slender ;    Russ.  menshe,  less ;   umen- 


shayu,  to  diminish  ;  Ar.        ^  manna,  to  cut  off",  to 

weaken,  to  diminish.     Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  lessen  ;  to  make  ess  or  smaller,  by  any 
means;  opposed  to  increase  and  augment;  as,  to 
diminish  the  size  of  a  thing  by  contraction,  or  by  cut- 
ting off  a  part ;  to  diminish  a  number  by  subtraction  ; 
to  diminish  the  revenue  by  limiting  commerce,  or  re- 
ducing the  customs  ;  to  diminish  strength  or  safety  ; 
to  diminish  the  heat  of  a  room.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  bulk  and  quantity,  as  shorten  is  to  length. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  impair ;  to  degrade. 

I   will  diminish   them,  that  they  shall   no  more  rule  over  the 
nations.  —  Ezek.  xxix. 

3.  In  music,  to  take  from  a  note  by  a  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural. 

To  diminish  from ;  to  take  away  something.  [  Obs.] 

Neither  shall  you  diminish  au£ht/ro?/i  it.  —  Oeut.  iv. 

DI-MIN'ISH,  v.  i.f  To  lessen  ;  to  become  or  appear 
less  or  smaller.  The  apparent  size  of  an  object 
diminishes,  as  we  recede  from  it. 

DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reduced  in 
size  or  quality. 

DI-MIN'tSH-iiD,  (de-min'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Lessened  ; 
made  smaller ;  reduced  in  size ;  contracted  ;  de- 
graded. 

DI-MIN'ISH-ER,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  dimin- 
ishes. 

DI-MIN'ISH- ING,  ppr.  Lessening;  contracting;  de- 
grading. 

DI-MIN'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  lessen 
reputation.  Locke. 

DI-MIJV-U-EJV  DO,  or  DIM.,  in  music,  directs  to  a  de- 
creasing volume  of  sound. 

DI-MIN'U,-ENT,  a.     Lessening.     [Little  used.] 

Sanderson. 

DIM'I-NOTE,  a.     Small.     [JVot  in  use.]  Gorges. 

DIM-I-NO'TION,  7!.     [L.  diminutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  lessening;  a  making  smaller;  op- 
posed to  augmentation i  as,  the  diminution  of  size,  of 
wealth,  of  power,  of  safety. 
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2.  The  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less;  op- 
posed to  increase  ;  as,  the  diminution  of  the  apparent 
diameter  of  a  receding  body. 

3.  Discredit ;  loss  of  dignity  ;  degradation.  Philips. 

4.  Deprivation  of  dignity;  a  lessening  of  estima- 
tion. Addison. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  contraction  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  column,  by  which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than 
that  of  the  lower  part. 

6.  In  music,  the  imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject 
in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself  Busby. 

DI-MIN'U.-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  diminutif;  It.  diminuitivo  ; 
Sp.  diminutivo.] 

Small ;  little  ;  narrow  ;  contracted  ;  as,  a  diminu- 
tive race  of  men  or  other  animals ;  a  diminutive 
thought. 

DI-MIN't[-TIVE,  71,  In  grammar,  a  word  formed 
from  another  word,  usually  an  appellative  or  generic 
term,  to  express  a  little  thing  of  the  kind;  as,  in 
Latin,  lapillus,  a  little  stone,  from  lapis;  cellula,  a 
little  cell,  from  cella,  a  cell ;  in  French  maisonnette,  a 
little  house,  from  maison,  a  house;  in  English,  mani- 
kin, a  little  man,  from  man. 

DI-MIN'II-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  diminutive  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  to  lessen ;  as,  to  speak  diminutively  of 
another. 

DI-MIN'U-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Smallness ;  littleness; 
want  of  b  ilk ;  want  of  dignity. 

DIM'ISH,  a     [from  dim.]    Somewhat  dim,  or  obscure. 

DI-MIS'SK'M,  (de-mish'un,)  71.     Leave  to  depart. 

DIM'IS-SO  RY,  a.     [L.  dimissorius.     See  Dismiss.] 

1.  Send  ng  away  ;  dismissing  to  another  jurisdic- 
tion. A  letter  dimissorij,  is  one  given  by  a  bishop 
dismissing  a  person  who  is  removing  into  another 
diocese,  and  recommending  him  for  reception  there. 

Hook. 

2.  Granting  leave  to  depart.  Prideauz. 
DI-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  dimitto.] 

To  permit  to  go  ;  to  grant  to  farm  ;  to  let.     [JVot 

DIM'I-TY,  71.     [D.  diemit.] 

A  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth,  ribbed  or  figured. 

DIM'LY,  adv.     [See  Dim.]     In  a  dim  or  obscure  man- 
ner; with  imperfect  sight. 
2.  Not  brightly,  or  clearly  ;  with  a  faint  light. 

DIM'MiSD,  (diind,)  pp.  Clouded;  obscured;  rendered 
dull. 

DIM'MING,  ppr.  Clouding;  obscuring  the  sight  or 
conception. 

DIM'MING,  71.     Obscurity.  Shak. 

DIM'NESS,  71.  t  Dullness  of  sight ;  as,  the  dimness  of 
the  eyes. 

2.  Obscurity  of  vision  ;  imperfect  sight ;  as,  the 
dimness  of  a  view. 

3.  Faintness  ;  imperfection  ;  as,  the  dimness  of  a 
color. 

4.  Want  of  brightness  ;  as,  the  dimness  of  gold  or 
silver. 

5.  Want  of  clear  apprehension  ;  stupidity  ;  as,  the 
dimness  of  perception. 

DI-MORPH'ISM,  n.  [Gr.  die,  twice,  and  /iop0,,,form.] 
The  property  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct  forms 
not  derivable  from  one  another.  Sulphur  assumes 
one  form  when  crystallizing  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  another  wholly  different  when  becoming  solid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Dana. 

DI-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sis  and  papd>n.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  substance  whose  crystals  belong  to  dif- 
ferent systems,  or,  if  they  are  of  the  same  system, 
are  so  different  that  they  can  not  be  referred  to  the 
same  primary  form.  Dana. 

DIM'PLE,  71.     [au.  G.  taumcln,  to  reel,  to  indent.] 
A  small  natural  cavity  or  depression  in  the  cheek 
or  other  part  of  the  face.  Prior. 

DIM'PLE,  v.  i.  To  form  dimples;  to  sink  into  de- 
pressions or  little  inequalities. 

And  smiting  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryden. 

DIM'PLBD,  a.  Set  with  dimples  ;  as,  a  dimpled  cheek. 

DIM'PLY,  a.  Full  of  dimples,  or  small  depressions  ; 
as,  the  dimply  flood.  JVarton. 

DIM'-SIGHT-ED,  (-slt-ed,)  a.  Having  dim  or  obscure 
vision.  Addison. 

DIM'-TWINK-LING,  a.     Twinkling  dimly.    More. 

DIN,  71.  [Sax.  dyn,  noise  ;  dyna,  to  sound  ;  Ice.  dyna, 
to  thunder  ;  L.  tinnio,  tonus,  tono.  This  word  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  root  of  tone  and  thunder,  and  de- 
notes a  rumbling  or  rattling  noise.  Sax.  cortfi-dyne, 
an  earthquake.] 

Noise  ;  a  loud  sound  ;  particularly,  a  rattling,  clat- 
tering, or  rumbling  sound,  long  continued ;  as,  the 
din  of  arms,  the  din  of  war. 

DIN,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  continued  or  confused 
sound  ;  to  stun  with  noise  ;  to  harass  with  clamor ; 
as,  to  din  the  ears  with  cries  ;  to  din  with  clamor. 

DIN'AR-CHY,  )i.     [Gr.  <Stc  and  apXn.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  two  persons. 

DINE,  v.  1.  [Sax.  dynan,  to  dine.  The  Fr.  diner,  is 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  It.  desinare,  to  dine, 
L.  desino,  to  cease  ;  in  which  case  dinner  must  have 
been  so  named  from  the  intermission  of  business. 
The  Saxon  and  the  French,  in  this  case,  are  proba- 
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bly  from  different  sources.    The  Gr.  has  iatuvaat, 
and  Ooivaui,  to  feast.] 

To  eat  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  This  meal 
seems  originally  to  have  been  taken  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  at  least  in  northern  climates,  as  it 
still  is  by  laboring  people.  Among  people  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  and  in  commercial  towns,  the 
time  of  (lining  is  from  two  to  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

DINE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  furnish  with  the 
principal  meal  ;  to  feed  ;  as,  the  landlord  dined  a 
hundred  men. 

DIN'JSD,  (dlnd,)  pp.  Having  eaten  a  dinner,  or  en- 
tertained with  a  dinner. 

DI-NET'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  SiunriKos.] 

Whirling  round.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

DING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Dung  or  Dinged.     [Sax.  dencgan,  to 
beat ;  Scot,  ding,  to  drive  or  strike.] 
To  thrust  or  (lash  with  violence.     [Little  used.] 
JVash.    Marston. 

DING,  v.  i.    To  bluster,  to  bounce.     [j9  low  word.] 

Jirbuthnot. 

DING'-DONG.  A  term  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
bells.  Shak. 

DIN'GI-NESS,  71.  [See  Dingy.]  A  dusky  or  dark 
hue  ;  brownness. 

DIN"GLE,  (ding'gl)  71.  A  narrow  dale  or  valley  be- 
tween hills.  Milton. 

DIN"GLE-DAN"GLE,  (ding'gl-dang'gl.)  Hanging 
loosely,  or  something  dangling.  fVarton. 

DIN'GY,  a.  Soiled  ;  sullied;  of  a  dark  color;  brown  ; 
dusky  ;  dun. 

DIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Eating  the  principal  meal  in  the 
day  ;  giving  a  dinner  ;  pertaining  to  dinner. 

DIN'ING-HALL,  71.    A  hall  for  a  company  to  dine  in 

DIN'ING-ROOM,  71.  A  room  for  a  family  or  for  com 
pany  to  dine  in  ;  a  room  for  entertainments 

DIN'ING-TA'BLE,  71.  A  table  used  for  the  purpose 
of  dining. 

DIN'NfiD,  pp.     Stunned  with  a  loud  noise. 

DIN'NER,  11.     [Fr.  diner ;  Ir.  dinner.     See  Dine.] 

1.  The  meal  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
or  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  between  noon 
and  evening. 

2.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast. 

Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner.  — Matt.  xxii. 
DIN'NER-LESS,  a.     Having  no  dinner.  Fuller. 

DIN'NER-TA'BLE,  n.    A  table  at   which  dinner  is 

taken. 
DIN'NER-TIME,  71.     The  usual  time  of  dining.  Pope. 
Dl-NO-THE'RI-UM,    71.*    [Gr.  icipoc,    terrible,    and 

tinpiov,  beast.] 
A  gigantic,  herbivorous,  aquatic  animal,  fifteen  or 

eighteen  feet  long;  now  extinct.     [See  Deinothe- 

rium.]  Buckland. 

DINT,  71.     [Sax.  dynt,  a  blow  or  striking.     It  may  be 

connected  with  din  and  ding.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Milton. 

2.  Force ;  violence ;  power  exerted  ;  as,  to  win  by 
dint  of  arms,  by  dint  of  war,  by  dint  of  argument  or 
importunity. 

3.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow  ;  a  cavity  or  impres- 
sion made  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  on  a  substance  ; 
often  pronounced  dent. 

His  hands  had  made  a  dint.  Dryden. 

DINT,  v.  t.  To  make  a  mark  or  cavity  on  a  substance 
by  a  blow  or  by  pressure.     [See  Indent.]     Donne. 

DINT'ED,  pp.  Marked  by  a  blow  or  by  pressure  ;  as, 
deep-dinted  furrows.  Spenser. 

DINT'ING,  ppr.     Impressing  marks  or  cavities. 

DI-NU -MER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  numbering  sing- 
ly.    [Little  used.] 

DI'O-CE-SAN,  a.  [See  Diocese.  The  accent  on  the 
first  and  on  the  third  syllable  is  nearly  equal.  The 
accent  on  the  antepenult  given  to  this  word  in  most 
of  the  English  books  is  wrong,  almost  to  ridiculous- 
ness.^   Pertaining  to  a  diucese. 

Di'O-Ce-SAN,  b.  A  bishop ;  one  in  possession  of  a 
diocese,  and  having  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  it. 

DI'O-CeSE,  71.  [Gr.  Siotitriatc,  administration,  a  prov- 
ince or  jurisdiction;  61a  and  oinno-t;,  residence; 
oiKtoi,  to  dwell ;  oixuc,  a  house.  This  word  is  often 
spelt  diocess ;  but  this  orthography  is  opposed  to  the 
derivation,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  English 
authority.] 

The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction  ;  an 
ecclesiastical  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  a  bishop.  In  England,  there  are 
two  provinces  or  circuits  of  archbishops'  jurisdiction, 
Canterbury  and  York.  The  province  of  Canterbury 
contains  twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York  three, 
besides  the  Isle  of  Man.  Every  diocese  is  divided 
into  archdeaconries,  of  which  there  are  sixty ;  and 
each  archdeaconry,  into  rural  deaneries  ;  and  every 
deanery,  into  parishes.  Blackstonc. 

A  diocese  was  originally  a  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  for  the  purpose  of  civil  government,  a  prefect- 
ure; but  the  term  is  now  exclusively  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastjcal  jurisdiction.  Euciic 

DI-OC-TA-llE'DRAL,  a.  [dis  and  octahedral.]'  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  an  octahedral 
prism  with  tetrahedral  summits.  Clcavcland. 
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DI'O-DON,  «.*The  globe-fish  ;  agenusof  plectognathic 
fishes,  with  undivided  jaws,  each  with  a  single  and 
continuous  dental  plate.  Brande.     Partington. 

Dl-OG'CI-A,  n."  [Gr.  <5ij  and  oix«f.]  A  class  of 
plants  having  the  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistils  on  the  other.  P.  Cyc. 

DI-GB'CIAN,     )  a.     Tn  botany,  belonging  to  the  class 

DI-CE'CIOUS,  j  Diaeia ;  having  the  stamens  on  one 
plant,  and  the  pistils  on  another. 

DI-OP'SIDE,  n.     [Gr.  Sio^is.] 

A  foliated  variety  of  augite,  of  a  clear  grayish 
green  color.  Dana. 

DI-OP'TASE,  n.  A  rare  ore  of  copper,  consisting  of 
silica  and  copper,  with  twelve  per  cent,  water.  It 
occurs  in  rich,  emerald-green  crystals,  having  the 
form  of  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  three-sided  prism.  Dana. 

DT-OP'TRIG,         )a.   [Gr.SiofrrpiKos,  from  Sionroixai, 

DI-OP'TRIC-AL,  \  to  see  through  ;  Sia  and  orrrouai, 
to  see.     Sometimes  written  Dioptic  and  Dioptical.] 

1.  Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight ;  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  objects ;  as,  a  dioptric  glass. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dioptrics,  or  the  science  of  re- 
fracted light. 

DI-OP'TJtieS,  n.  That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  refractions  of  light  passing  through  different  me- 
diums, as  through  air,  water,  or  glass.  Harris. 

M-O-RX'MA,  n  [Gr.  Sta  and  opaua,  from  opaio.] 
A  contrivance  for  giving  a  high  degree  of  optical 
illusion  to  paintings  exhibited  in  a  building  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  a  peculiar 
distribution  of  light.  By  means  of  folds  and  shutters 
concealed  in  the  roof,  the  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  and 
the  picture  may  thus  be  made  to  change  its  appear- 
ance from  bright  sunshine  to  cloudy  weather,  or  the 
obscurity  of  twilight.  Some  parts  of  the  painting,  also, 
are  transparent,  and  through  these  places  increased 
light  is  at  times  admitted  with  surpassing  effect,  giv- 
ing to  the  diorama  a  character  of  nature  and  reality 
beyond  that  of  any  other  mode  of  painting.  Brande. 
2.  A  building  used  for  the  purpose  above  described. 

DI-O-RAM'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  diorama. 

DI'O-RISM,  n.     [Gr.  Siouin-pa.] 

Definition.     [Rarely  used.]  Minx. 

DI-0-RlS'TI€,  a.  Distinguishing;  defining.  [Rarely 
used.] 

DI-O-RIS'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  distinguishing  man- 
ner.    [Rarely  used.] 

DI'O-RITE,  n.    A  variety  of  trap  rock. 

DI-OIt-THo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  surgical  operation,  by 
which  crooked  or  distorted  limbs  are  restored  to  their 
proper  shape. 

Dl-OS-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Diospolis,  a  city 
in  Egypt,  called  also  Thebes.  Oliddon. 

DI-O'TA,  n.  [L.  and  Gr.]  In  ancient  sculpture,  a  sort 
of  vase  with  two  handles,  used  for  wine.     Ehncs. 

DI-OX'Y-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  die,  two,  ufuj,  acid,  (in  allu- 
sion to  its  containing  two  acids,)  and  XiOos,  stone.] 

A  native  salt  of  lead,  of  a  pale  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish color,  consisting  of  the  carbunate  and  sulphate  of 
lead.  Dana. 

HIP,  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Dipped  or  Dipt.  [Sax.  dip- 
pan  j  Goth,  daupyan ;  D.doopen;  G.tujifrn:  Sw.ddpa, 
doppa  ;  Dan.  dypper  ;  It.  tnffare  ;  Russ.  toplyu  ;  Gr. 
dviTToj  ;  allied,  probably,  to  dive,  Heb.  Ch.  into.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  thrust  or  drive,  for  the  same 
word,  in  Syr  and  Ar.,  signifies  to  stamp  or  impress 
a  mark,  Gr.  tvttooi,  whence  type;  and  tutttw,  to 
strike,  Eng.  tap,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family. 
Class  Db,  No.  28.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  immerse,  for  a  moment  or  short 
time,  in  water  or  other  liquid  substance  ;  to  put  into 
a  fluid  and  withdraw. 

The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood.  — Lev.  iv. 

Let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  with  a  ladle,  or  other  vessel,  hy  immers- 
ing it  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler ;  often 
with  out ;  as,  to  dip  out  water. 

'3.  To  engage  ;  to  take  concern  ;  used  intransitively, 
but  the  passive  participle  is  used. 

He  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons.    Dryden. 

4.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage.  [Little 
used.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  moisten  ;  to  wet.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

6.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

DIP,  v.  i     To  sink  ;  to  immerge  in  a  liquid.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  enter  ;  to  pierce.  Granville. 

3.  To  engage ;  to  take  a  concern ;  as,  to  dip  into 
the  funds. 

4.  To  enter  slightly;  to  look  cursorily,  or  here  and 
there ;  as,  to  dip  into  a  volume  of  history.       Pope. 

5.  To  choose  by  chance ;  to  thrust  and  take. 

6.  To  incline  downward ;  as,  the  magnetic  needle 
dips.     [See  Dipping.] 

DIP,  n.  Inclination  downward  ;  a  sloping;  a  direction 
below  a  horizontal  line ;  depression ;  as,  the  dip  of 
the  needle 

The  dip  of  a  stratum,  in  geology,  is  its  greatest  in- 
clination to  the  horizon,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendic- 
ular to  its  direction  or  course  ;  called,  also,  the  pitch. 

DIP'-CHICK,  n.     A  smal.  bird  that  dives. 


DIP 

DI-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  die  and  weraXov,  a  leaf  or 
petal.] 

Having  two  flower-leaves  or  petals  ;  two-petaled. 

Martyn. 

DIPH'THONG,  (dif  thong,)  n.  [Gr.  SupBoyyoc ;  Sic 
and  diQ*>}  y<>s,  sound  ;  L.  diphUiongus.] 

A  coalition  or  union  of  two  vowels,  pronounced 
in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  a  diphthong,  both  vow- 
els are  pronounced  ;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but  the 
two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  considered  as 
forming  one  syllable,  as  in  joy,  noise,  bound,  out. 
[The  pronunciation  dip'thonir  is  vulgar.] 

DIPH-THON"GAL,  (dif-thong'gal,)  a.  Belonging  to 
a  diphthong ;  consisting  of  two  vowel  sounds,  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable. 

DIPH-THON"GAL-LY,  (dif-thong'gal-ly,)  adv.  In  a 
diphthongal  manner. 

DIPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sis  and  <bv\\ov,  a  leaf.] 
In  botany,  having  two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  &c. 

DIP'LO-E,  ?t.     [Gr.  SnrXovs,  double.] 

The  soft  meditullinm,  medullary  substance,  or 
porous  part  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 

Coze.     Encyc. 

DI-PLo'MA, 7t.  [Gr.  SnrXoipa,  from  <5i7r,\oo>,  to  double 
or  fold.  Anciently,  a  letter  or  other  composition 
written  on  paper  or  parchment,  and  folded  ;  after- 
ward, any  letter,  literary  monument,  or  public  doc- 
ument.] 

A  letter  or  writing  conferring  some  power,  author- 
ity, privilege,  or  honor.  Diplomas  are  given  to 
graduates  of  colleges  on  their  receiving  the  usual 
degrees  ;  to  clergymen  who  are  licensed  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions  ;  to  physicians  who  are 
licensed  to  practice  their  profession  ;  and  to  agents 
who  are  authorized  to  transact  business  for  their  prin- 
cipals. A  diploma,  then,  is  a  writing  or  instrument, 
usually  under  seal,  and  signed  by  the  proper  person 
or  ofheer,  conferring  merely  honor,  as  in  the  case  of 
graduates,  or  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  physicians, 
agents,  &x. 

DI-PLo'MA-CY,  n.  [This  word,  like  supremacy,  re- 
tains the  accent  of  its  original.] 

1.  The  customs,  rules,  and  privileges  of  embassa- 
dors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of  princes 
and  states  at  foreign  courts;  forms  of  negotiation. 

2.  A  diplomatic  body  ;  the  whole  body  of  minis- 
ters at  a  foreign  court. 

3.  The  agency  or  management  of  ministers  at  a 
foreign  court.  Ccvallos. 

4.  Dexterity  or  skill  in  managing  negotiations,  &c. 
DIP'LO-MATE,  u.     One  skilled  in  diplomacy  ;  a  dip- 
lomatist. 

DIP'LO-MA-TED,  a.     Made  by  diplomas.      Rennet. 
DIP-LO-MAT'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to   diplomas;  privi- 
leged. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  diploma  ;  authorized  by  let- 
ters or  credentials  to  transact  business  for  a  sovereign 
at  a  foreign  court.  Ministers  at  a  court  are  denomi- 
nated a  diplomatic  body. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  ministers  at  a 
foreign  court,  or  men  authorized  by  diploma  ;  as,  a 
diplomatic  character  ;  the  diplomatic  corps ;  diplomatic 
management. 

DIP-LO-MAT'IG,  n.  A  minister,  official  agent,  or  en- 
voy to  a  foreign  court. 

DIP-LO-MAT'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  rules 
of  diplomacy. 

DIP-LO-MAT'IGS,  n.  The  science  of  diplomas,  or  of 
ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  documents,  let- 
ters, decrees,  charters,  codicils,  &c,  which  has  for 
its  object  to  decipher  old  writings,  to  ascertain  their 
authenticity,  their  date,  signatures,  &c. 

Encyc.     Lunier. 

DI-PLO'MA-TIST,  n.     A  person  skilled  in  diplomacy. 

DIP'P-ED,  (dipt,)  pp.     Plunged  ;  immersed. 

DIP'PER,  n.*  One  that  dips  ;  he  or  that  which  dips. 
2.  A  vessel  used  to  dip  water  or  other  liquor ;  a 
ladle. 

*  3.  One  of  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  thrush  family, 
which  delight  in  water  ;  the  Cinclus. 

4.  The  dipper  ;  a  name  popularly  applied  to  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  ;  other- 
wise called  Charles's  Wain. 

DIP'PING,  ppr.  Plunging  or  immersing  into  a  liquid 
and  speedily  withdrawing  ;  as,  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  water  by  dipping  the  finger  in  it ;  bap- 
tizing by  immersion. 

2.  Engaging  or  taking  a  concern  in. 

3.  Looking  into,  here  and  there;  examining  in  a 
cursory,  slight,  or  hasty  manner. 

4.  Inclining  downward,  as  the  magnetic  needle. 

5.  Breaking;  inclining;  as  a  vein  of  ore. 
DIP'PING,  n.     The  act  of  plunging  or  immersing. 

2.  The  act  of  inclining  toward  the  earth  ;  inclina- 
tion downward  ;  as,  the  dipping  of  the  needle. 

3.  The  interruption  of  a  vein  of  ore,  or  stratum  of 
a  fossil,  in  a  mine  ;  or  a  sloping  downward. 

4.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  the  immersion  of  the 
whole  bodv  in  water. 

DIP'PIKG-NEE-DLE,  n.  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the 
horizon  at  any  given  place.  It  is  found  by  observa- 
tion, that  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  balanced  on  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  usually  does  not  maintain  a 
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horizontal  position,  but  dips  or  inclines  to  the  hori- 
zon in  a  certain  angle.  In  certain  places  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  however,  points  are  found  where 
the  needle  becomes  horizontal,  and  the  line  connect- 
ing these  points  is  called  the  magnetic  equator;  and  a 
certain  point  within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  nee- 
dle becomes  perpendicular,  is  called  the  magnetic 
pole.  The  pole  of  the.  dipping-needle,  is  the  elevated 
point  in  the  heavens  toward  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  dipping-needle  is  directed.  D.  Olmsted. 

DI-PRISS-MAT'ie,  a.  [di  and  prismatic]  Doubly 
prismatic.  Jameson. 

2.  Having  cleavages  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  four- 
sided  vertical  prism,  and  at  tire  same  time,  to  a  hori- 
zontal prism.  Moos. 

DIP'SAS,  n.  [Gr.  Siipas,  dry,  thirsty;  Sitpaa,  to 
thirst.] 

A  serpent  whose  bite  produces  a  mortal  thirst. 
See  Deut.  viii. 

DIP'TER-A,  n.  pi.    [Gr.  Sis  and  irrcpov,  a  wing.] 

The  diptera  are  an  order  of  insects  having  only 
two  wings,  and  two  poisers,  as  the  house-fly. 

Encyc. 

DIP'TER-AL,  a.  Having  two  wings  only  ;  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Diptera. 

DIP'TER-AL,  a.  or  n.  In  ancient  architecture,  a  term 
denoting  one  of  the  seven  orders  of  sacred  buildings, 
viz.,  a  temple  which  had  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  each  of  its  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear. 

Brande. 

DIP'TER-OUS,  a.  Having  two  wings  ;  belonging  to 
the  order  of  insects  called  diptera.  Gilbert. 

DIP'TOTE,  n.     [Gr. ;  from  Sis  and  irtTrrw,  to  fall.] 
In  grammar,  a   noun  which  has  only  two  cases ; 
as,  snppdui'.,  suppetias.  Encyc. 

DIP'TYGH,  >  n.    [Gr.  Sitttvxos ;  Sic  and  irroaoa, 

DIP'TY-eilUM,  j      rrrofw,  to  fold.] 

In  ancient  history,  a.  sort  of  book  or  tablet,  so  called 
because  it  consisted  of  two  leaves  folded,  but  it 
sometimes  contained  three  or  more  leaves.  The 
term  was  applied  particularly  to  a  public  register  of 
the  names  of  consuls,  and  other  magistrates  among 
pagans  ;  and  of  bishops,  martyrs,  and  others,  among 
Christians.  The  sacred  diptych  was  a  double  cata- 
logue, in  one  of  which  were  registered  the  names  of 
the  living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  dead, 
which  were  to  be  rehearsed  during  the  office. 

Elmes.     Encyc. 

DI-PYRE',  n.  A  mineral  occurring  in  minute  prisms, 
either  single  or  adhering  to  each  other  in  fascicular 
groups.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with  ebulli- 
tion or  intumescence,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals 
phosphoresces  with  a  feeble  light.  Its  name,  from 
Gr.  Sv<>,  two,  and  rrvp,  file,  indicates  the  double  of- 
fect  of  fire,  in  producing  fusion  and  phosphorescence. 
It  has  been  considered  a  variety  of  scapolite. 

Cleaveland. 

DI-Ra-DI-a'TION,  n.     [L.  diraeliatioj 

The  rays  of  light  emitted  and  diflused  from  a  lu- 
minous body. 

DIRE,  a.  [L.  dirus.  If  the  primary  sense  is  terrible, 
this  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  terreo.  But  it 
may  be  great,  wonderful,  Syr.  jOl/.  ther,  to  wonder  ; 
or  it  may  be  raging,  furious,  as  in  L.  dira.] 

Dreadful  ;  dismal ;  horrible ;  terrible ;  evil  in  a 
great  degree. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.  Milton. 

DI-RECT',  a.  [L.  directus,  from  dingo  ;  di  and  rego, 
rectus,  to  make  straight.     See  Right.] 

1.  Straight ;  right ;  as,  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  from 
one  body  or  place  to  another.  It  is  opposed  to  crook- 
ed, winding,  obhtyue.  It  is  also  opposed  to  refracted ; 
as,  a  direct  ray  of  light. 

2.  In  astronomy,  appearing  to  move  forward  in  the 
order  of  the  signs,  i.  e.3  from  west  to  east ;  opposed 
to  retrograde  ;  as,  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  direct. 

3.  In  the  line  of  father  and  son  ;  opposed  to  col- 
lateral ;  as,  a  descendant  in  the  direct  line. 

4.  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end,  as  by  a  straight 
line  or  course  ;  not  circuitous.  Thus  we  speak  of 
direct  means  to  effect  an  object ;  a  direct  course  ;  a 
direct  way. 

5    Open  ;  not  ambiguous  or  doubtful.         Bacon. 

6.  Plain  ;  express  ;  not  ambiguous  ;  as,  he  said 
this  in  direct  words  ;  he  made  a  direct  acknowledg- 
ment. 

7.  In  music,  a  direct  interval  is  that  which  forms 
any  kind  of  harmony  on  the  fundamental  sound 
which  produces  it;  as  the  fifth,  major  third,  and 
octave.  Rousseau. 

Direct  tax,  is  a  tax  assessed  on  real  estate,  as  houses 
and  lands. 
DI-RECT',  v.  t.     [L.  directum,  directus,  from  dingo.] 

1.  To  point  or  aim  in  a  straight  line,  toward  a 
place  or  object ;  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
•ordnance ;  to  direct  the  eye  ;  to  direct  a  course  or 
flight. 

2.  To  point ;  to  show  the  right  road  or  course  ;  as, 
he  directed  me  to  the  left-hand  road. 

3.  To  regulate  ;  to  guide  or  lead  ;  to  govern  ;  to 
cause  to  proceed  in  a  particular  manner;  as,  l<) di- 
rect the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  —  Eccles.  X. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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to   mark   out 


way. 


4.  To  prescribe  a  course 
Job  xxxvii. 

5.  To  older  ;  to  instruct;  to  point  out  a  course  of 
proceeding,  with  authority  ;  to  command.  But  direct 
is  a  softer  term  than  command. 

DI-RECT',  ii.*  In  music,  a  character  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  staff  to  direct  the  performer  to  the  first  note  of 
the  next  staff.  Busbij. 

III-RECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Aimed;  pointed  ;  guided  ; 
regulated  ;  governed  ;  ordered  ;  instructed. 

DI-RECT'ER,  n.     A  director,  which  see. 

DI-RECT'ING,  ppr.  Aiming;  pointing;  guiding; 
regulating;  governing;  ordering. 

Dl-REC'TION,  «.  t  [L.  directio.J 

1.  Aim  at  a  certain  point ;  a  pointing  toward,  in  a 
straight  line  or  course  ;  as,  tile  direction  of  good 
works  to  a  good  end.  Smalridge. 

2.  The  line  in  which  a  body  moves  by  impulse  ; 
course.  Matter  or  body  can  not  alter  the  direction  of 
its  own  motion. 

3.  A  straight  line  or  course.  A  star  appeared  in 
the  direction  of  a  certain  tower.  The  ship  sailed  in 
a  south-easterly  direction. 

t4.  The  act  of  governing  ;  administration  ;  man- 
agement ;  guidance;  superintendence;  as, the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  ;  direction  of  domestic  concerns  ; 
the  direction  of  a  bank. 

5.  Regularity ;  adjustment. 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see.  Pope. 

0.  Order;  prescription,  either  verbal  or  written; 
instruction  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  The  em- 
ployer gives  directions  to  his  workmen  ;  the  physi- 
cian, to  his  patient. 

7.  Tile  superscription  of  a  letter,  including  the 
name,  title,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

8.  A  body  or  board  of  directors. 
DI-REeT'I-TUDE,   n.    A   word  put  by   Shakspeare 

into  the  mouth  of  a  servant,  as  a  blunder  for  dis- 
credit. Malone. 
DI-RECT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  direction  ;  as, 
a  directive  rule.  Hooker. 

2.  Informing  ;  instructing  ;  showing  the  way. 
DI-REST'LY,   oo».t   In    a    straight  line  or  course; 

rectilineally  ;  not  in  a  winding  course.  Aim  directly 
to  the  object.  Gravity  tends  directly  to  the  center 
of  the  earth.  As  a  direct  line  is  the  shortest  course  ; 
hence, 

t2.  Immediately  ;  soon  ;  without  delay  ;  as,  he  will 
be  with  us  directly. 

3.  Openly  ;  expressly  ;  without  circumlocution  or 
ambiguity  ;  or  without  a  train  of  inferences. 

No  man  hath  lieen  so  impious,  as  directly  to  condemn  prayer. 

Hooker. 

DI-REeT'NESS,  n.  Straightness ;  a  straight  course; 
nearness  of  way.  Bentley. 

DI-RECT'OR,  n.  One  who  directs ;  one  who  super- 
intends, governs,  or  manages ;  one  who  prescribes 
to  others,  by  virtue  of  authority  ;  an  instructor ;  a 
counselor. 

2.  That  which  directs  ;  a  rule  ;  an  ordinance. 

3.  One  appointed  to  transact  the  affairs  of  a  com- 
pany ;  as,  tlie  director  of  a  bank,  or  of  the  India 
Company. 

4.  That  which  directs  or  controls  by  influence. 


Safety  from   external   clanger  i 
national  conduct. 


5.  In  surgery,  a  grooved  probe,  intended  to  direct 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissors  in  opening  sinuses 
or  fistula?  ;  a  guide  for  an  incision-knife. 

Encyc.     Coxe. 
DI-UEC-To'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  directors  or  di- 
rection ;  containing  direction  or  command. 
DI-IIECT'OR-SHIP,  n.     The   condition   or  office   of 

director. 
DI-KECT'O-RY,  a.  Containing  directions;  enjoin- 
ing ;  instructing. 
DI-UEeT'O-RY.'re.  A  guide  ;  a  rule  to  direct;  par- 
ticularly, a  book  containing  directions  for  public 
worship,  or  religious  services.  The  Bible  is  our  best 
directory  in  fu'tl:  arid  practice. 

2.  A  book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
inhabitants  cf  a  city,  with  their  places  of  abode. 
2.  Trie  supreme  executive  council  of  France,  in 
4^  A  hoard  of  directors.  [the  revolution. 

DI-RE€T'RESS,  n.     A  female  who  directs  or  manages. 
DI-ilECT'RIX,  n.     A  female  who  governs  or  directs. 
2.   In  geometry,  a  certain  straight  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  a  conic  section.     [See  also  Dir- 

IoENT.1 

rT>!E'FIJL,  a.     [See  Dire.I     Dire  ;  dreadful ;  terri- 
ble; calamitous;  as,  direful  fiend;  a  direful  misfor- 
tune. Spenser.     Dri/den.     Pope. 
PfRE'FJJL-LY,  adv.     Dreadfully  ;  terribly;  wofully. 
DTRE'FyL-NESS,  n.     Calamitousness. 
DIRE'-I,OQK-ING,  a.    Looking  direfully. 
Ol-KGMP'f  ION,  n.     [L.  diremplw.] 

A  separation.  Bp.  Hull. 

ptRE'XEPS,  7i.     Terribleness  ;   horror;   dismalness. 
IP'TION,  n.     fL.  dircptio.]  [Shale. 

llie  net.  of  plundering. 
HI  :(';'■:,  (durj,)  n.    rUsually  supposed   to  be  a  con- 
traction of  L.  dirig'c,  a  word  used  in  the  funeral  ser- 


DIS 

vice.     In  Sw.  dyrka,  Dan.  dyrkcr,  signifies  to  wor- 
ship, honor,  reverence.] 

A  song  or  tune  intended  to  express  grief,  sorrow, 

and  mourning;  as,  a  funeral  dirge. 

DIRT-GENT,      in.     [See  Direct.]     In  geometry,  the 

DI-REeT'RIX,  (       line  or  plane  along  which  another 

line  or  plane  is  supposed  to  move  in  the  generation 

Barlow. 
Baxter. 


[Obs.] 


Spenser. 
Spenser. 


of  a  surface  or  solid. 
DIR'LGENT,  a.     Directing. 
DIRK,  (durk,).?t.     [Scot,  dark.] 

A  kind  of  dagger  or  poniard. 
DIRK,  (durk,)  a.  Dark.  [Obs.] 
DIRK,  (durk,)  v.  t.    To  darken. 

2.  To  poniard  ;  to  stab. 
DIRK'£D,  (durkt,)j»>-    Stabbed. 
DTRK'LNG,  ppr.     Stabbing. 
DIRT,  (durt,)  n.     [Sax.  gedritan ;  D.  drylen;  Ice.  drit, 

cacare.] 

1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance  ;  excrement ;  earth  ; 
mud  ;  mire  ;  dust ;  whatever,  adhering  to  any  thing, 
renders  it  foul  or  unclean. 

The  fat  closed,  and  the  dirt  came  out.  — Judges  iii. 
Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  — -Is.  Ivii. 

2.  Meanness  ;  sordidness.    [Not  in  use.] 

DIRT,  (durt,)  v.  t.     To  make  foul  or  filthy;  to  soil; 

to  bedaub;  to  pollute;  to  defile.  Swift. 

DlRT'I-£l>,  (durt'id,)  pp.     Made  filthy. 
DIRT'I-LY,  (durt'i-ly,)  adv.      [from  dirty.]     In  a  dirty 

manner;  foully  ;  nastily;  filthily. 
2.  Meanly  ;  sordidly  ;  by  low  means. 
DIRT'I-NESS,  (durt'i-ness,)  n.     Filthiness  ;  foulness  ; 

Hastiness. 
2.  Mealiness  ;  baseness ;  sordidness. 
DIRT'Y,  (duit'y,)  a.  t  Foul;  nasty  ;  filthy;  not  clean  ; 

as,  dirty  hands. 

2.  Not  clean  ;  not  pure  ;  turbid  ;  as,  dirty  water. 

3.  Cloudy  ;  dark  :  dusky  ;  as,  a  dirty  white. 

4.  Mean;  base;  low;  despicable;  groveling;  as, 
a  dirtii  fellow  ;  a  dirty  employment. 

DIRT'Y,  (durt'y,)  v.  t.  To  foul ;  to  make  filthy;  to 
soil  ;  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

2.  To  tarnish;  to  stilly  ;  to  scandalize  ;  applied  to 
reputation. 

DIRT'Y-ING,  ppr.     Making  filthy  ;  soiling. 

DI-RUP'TION,  >i.     [L.  diruptio;  dirumpo,  to  burst.] 
A  bursting  or  rending  asunder.    [See  Disruption.] 

DIS  ;  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition,  from  the  Latin, 
whence  Fr.  des,  Sp.  d'ts,  and  de,  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  the  same  word  contracted.  Dis  denotes 
separation,  a  parting  from  ;  hence  it  has  the  force  of 
a  privative  and  negative,  as  in  disarm,  disoblige,  dis- 
agree. In  some  cases,  it  still  signifies  separation,  as 
in  distribute,  disconnect. 

DIS-A-BIL'I-TY,?i.t  [from  disable.]  Want  of  compe- 
tent natural  or  bodily  power,  strength,  or  ability  ; 
weakness  ;  impotence  ;  as,  disability  arising  from  in- 
firmity or  broken  limbs. 

2.  Want  of  competent  intellectual  power,  or 
strength  of  mind  ;  incapacity  ;  as,  the  disability  of 
a  deranged  person  to  reason  or  to  make  contracts. 

3.  Want  of  competent  means  or  instruments. 
[In  this  sense,  Inability  is  generally  used.] 

4.  Want  of  legal  qualifications  ;  incapacity  ;  as,  a 
disability  to  inherit  an  estate,  when  the  ancestor  has 
been  attainted.     [In  tills  sense,  it  has  a  plural.] 

Blackstone. 
Disability  differs  from  inability,  in  denoting  depriva- 
tion of  ability ;  whereas  inability  denotes  destitution 
of  ability,  either  by  deprivation  or  otherwise. 
DIS-a'BLE,  v.  (.  [dis  and  able.)  To  render  unable  ; 
to  deprive  of  competent  natural  strength  or  power. 
A  man  is  disabled  to  walk,  by  a  broken  or  paralytic 
leg,  by  sickness,  etc. 

2.  To  deprive  of  mental  power,  as  by  destroying  or 
weakening  the  understanding. 

3.  To  deprive  of  adequate  means,  instruments,  or 
resources.  A  nation  may  be  disabled  to  carry  on 
war  by  want  of  money.  The  loss  of  a  ship  may 
disable  a  man  to  prosecute  commerce,  or  to  pay  his 
debts. 

4.  To  destroy  the  strength  ;  or  to  weaken  and 
impair  so  as  to  render  incapable  of  action,  service, 
or  resistance.  A  fleet  is  disabled  by  a  storm,  or  by  a 
battle.  A  ship  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  her  masts  or 
spars. 

5.  To  destroy  or  impair  and  weaken  the  means 
which  render  any  thing  active,  efficacious,  or  useful ; 
to  destroy  or  diminish  any  competent  means. 

6.  To  tlcprive  of  legal  qualifications,  or  competent 
power ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  render  incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood,  and  disables  his 
children  to  inherit.  Eng.  Law. 

DIS-A'BLED,/7/7.  or  a.  Deprived  of  competent  power, 
corporeal  or  intellectual ;  rendered  incapable  ;  de- 
prived of  means. 

DIS-A'BLE-MENT,  ?j.  Weakness ;  disability  ;  legal 
impediment.  Bacon. 

DIS-A'BLING,  ppr.  Rendering  unable  or  incapable  ; 
depriving  of  adequate  power  or  capacity,  or  of  legal 
Qualifications. 

DIS-A'BLING,  a.  That  disables  or  disqualifies;  de- 
priving of  moral  power  or  right ;  as,  a  disabling 
statute. 


DIS 

DIS-A-BOSE',  (dis-a-buze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  desabuser.  See 
Abuse.] 

To  free  from  mistake  ;  to  undeceive  ;  to  dis- 
engage from  fallacy  or  deception  ;  to  se>t  right.  It  is 
our  duty  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  false  notions  and 
prejudices. 

If  men  are  now  sntncicntly  enlightened  to  disabuse  themselves 
of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition,  they  will  consider 
this  event  as  an  era  in  their  history.  J.  Adams. 

DIS-A-BOS'£I>,  (dis-a-buzd'.)  pp.    Undeceived. 

DIS-A-BOS'ING,  fdiswi-buz'ing,)  ppr.     Undeceiving. 

DIS-Ae-COM'MO-UATE,  o.t.  [dis and  accommodate.] 
To  put  to  inconvenience. 

DIS-Ae-€OM'MO-DA-TED,  pp.  Put  to  inconve- 
nience. 

DIS-Ae-COM'MO-DA-TING,  ppr.  Putting  to  incon- 
venience. 

DIS-AC-eOM-MO-DA'TTON,  7t.  |ou  and  accommoda- 
tion.] 

A  state  of  being  unaccommodated  ;  a  state  of  being 
unprepared.  Hale. 

DIS-AC-CORD',  7J.  i.  [dis  and  accord.]  To  refuse 
assent.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-AC-CUS'TOM,  ii.  t.  [dis  and  accustom.]  To 
neglect  familiar  or  customary  practice ;  to  destroy  the 
force  of  habit  by  disuse. 

DIS-AC-CUS'TOM-ED,  pp.  Disused  ;  having  neg- 
lected practice  or  familiar  use.  Tooke. 

DIS-AC-CUS'TOM-ING,  77/77-.  Disusing  ;  neglecting 
familiar  or  customary  practice. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'ED'GE,  77.  t.  [dis  and  acknowledge.] 
To  denv  ;  to  disown.  South. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'EDG-£D,  7771.     Denied  ;  disowned. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL'EDG-ING, 77/77-.  Denying;  disown- 
ing. 

DIS-AC-OUAINT',  v.  t.  [See  Acquaint.]  To  dis- 
solve acquaintance.     [Little  used.] 

DIS-A€-QUAINT'ANCE,  71.  Neglect  or  disuse  of  fa- 
miliarity, or  familiar  knowledge  of.  South. 

DIS-A-DORN',  ».  U    To  deprive  of  ornaments. 

Co  77g-7*£77e. 

DIR-A-DORN'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  ornaments. 
DIS-A-DORN'ING,  77/77-.     Depriving  of  ornam3nts. 
DIS-AD- VANCE',  v.  t.  or  i.    To  check  ;  to  half.    [JVot 

in  use.]  Spenser. 

DIS-AD- VAN'TAGE,  71.     [Fr.  desavantage.] 

1.  That  which  prevents  success,  or  renders  it  dif- 
ficult; a  state  not  favorable  to  successful  operation. 
The  army  commenced  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantage  of  its  position. 

2.  Any  unfavorable  state ;  a  state  in  which  some 
loss  or  injury  may  be  sustained.    Hence, 

3.  Loss;  injury;  prejudice  to  interest,  fame,  credit, 
profit,  or  other  good ;  as,  to  sell  goods  to  disadvan- 
tage. 

DrS-AD-VAN'TAGE,  v.  t.  To  injure  an  interest;  to 
prejudice. 

DIS-AD-VAN'TAGJ3-A-BLE,  a.  Not  advantageous. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

DlS-AD-VAN'TA-GED,/7/i.     Injured  in  interest. 

DIS-AD- VAN-TA'GEO  US,  a.  Unfavorable  to  suc- 
cess or  prosperity  ;  inconvenient ;  not  adapted  to 
promote  interest,  reputation,  or  other  good  ;  as,  tile  sit- 
uation of  an  army  is  disadvantageous  for  attack  or  de- 
fense. We  are  apt  to  view  characters  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  lights. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not 
favorable  to  success,  or  to  interest,  profit,  or  reputa- 
tion ;  with  loss  or  inconvenience. 

DIS-AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-NESS,  77.  Unfavorableness 
to  success  ;  inconvenience  ;  loss. 

DIS-AD-VEN'TURE,  n.     Misfortune.     [JVot  used.] 

Ralegh. 

DIS-AD-VEN'TITR-OUS,  a.  Unprosperous.  [JVot 
used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-AF-FECT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  affect.]  To  alienate  af- 
fection ;  to  make  less  friendly  to  ;  to  make  less  faith- 
ful to  a  person,  party,  or  cause,  or  less  zealous  to 
support  it ;  to  make  discontented  or  unfriendly  ;  as, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  disaffect  tile  army. 

2.  To  disdain,  or  dislike.  Hall. 

3.  To  throw  into  disorder.  Hammond. 
DIS-AF-FE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Having  the   affections 

alienated  ;  indisposed  to  favor  or  support;  unfriend- 
ly ;  followed  by  with  or  to ;  as,  these  men  are  disaf- 
fected with  the  government,  or  disaffected  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  administration. 

DIS-AF-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  disaffected  man 
ner. 

DIS-AF-FECT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
disaffected. 

DIS-AF-FECT'ING,  ppr.  Alienating  the  affections; 
making  less  friendly. 

DIS-AF-FEC'TION,  n.  Alienation  of  affection,  at- 
tachment, or  good  will  :  want  of  affection  ;  or,  more 
generally,  positive  enmity,  dislike,  or  unfriendliness  ; 
disloyalty.  It  generally  signifies  more  than  indiffer- 
ence ;  as,  the  disajj'cctian  of  people  to  their  prince  or 
government ;  the  disaffection  of  allies  ;  disaffection  to 
religion. 

2.  Disorder;  bad  constitution;  in  a  physical  sense. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman. 

DIS-AF-FEC'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  well  disposed  ;  not 
friendly.  Blount. 
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DIS-AF-FIRM',  (dis-af-iirm',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  affirm.] 
To  deny  ;  to  contradict.  Dauies. 

2.  To  overthrow  or  annul,  as  a  judicial  decision, 
by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  superior  tribunal. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.  Denial;  negation;  dis- 
proof; confutation.  Hale. 

2.  Overthrow  or  annulment,  by  the  decision  of  a 
superior  tribunal ;  as,  disaffirmance  of  judgment. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'.ED,  pp.  Denied ;  contradicted  ;  over- 
thrown. 

DIS-AF-FIRM'ING,  ppr.  Denying  ;  contradicting ; 
annulling. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST,  v.  t.  [dis  and  afforest]  To  reduce 
from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common 
ground  ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  and  their  oppressive 
privileges. 


DIS-AF-FOR'EST-ED,  pp.  Stripped  of  forest  privi- 
leges. 

DIS-AF-FOR'EST-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  forest 
privileges. 

DIS-AG'GRE-GATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  aggregate.]  To 
separate  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  component  parts. 

DIS-AG'GRE-GA-TED,  pp.  Separated,  as  an  aggre- 
gate mass. 

DIS-AG'GRE-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Separating,  as  the  parts 
of  an  aggregate  bodv. 

DIS-AG-GRE-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
separating  an  aggregate  bodv  into  its  component  parts. 

DIS-A-GREE',  v.  i.  [dis  aiid  agree.]  To  differ;  to 
be  not  accordant  or  coincident ;  to  be  not  the  same  ; 
to  be  not  exactly  similar.  Two  ideas  disagree,  when 
they  are  not  the  same,  or  when  they  are  not  exactly 
alike.     The  histories  of  the  same  fact  often  disagree. 

2.  To  differ,  as  in  opinion ;  as,  the  best  judges 
sometimes  disagree. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuitable.  Medicine  sometimes  disa- 
grees with  the  patient ;  food  often  disagrees  with  the 
stomach  or  the  taste. 

4.  To  differ ;  to  be  in  opposition. 

R"en  often  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because  it  dis. 
agrees  with  their  reason  or  preconceived  opinious.      Anon. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  with.    But  we  say,  I  disa- 
gree to  yotir  proposal.     The  use  of  from  after  disagree 
is  not  common. 
DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE,  a.     Contrary;    unsuitable;    not 
conformable  ;  not  congruous.     [Little  used.] 

This  conduct  was  disagreeable  to  her  natural  sincerity.    Broome. 

2.  Unpleasing ;  offensive  to  the  mind,  or  to  the 
senses ;  but  expressing  less  than  disgusting  and 
odious.  Behavior  may  be  disagreeable  to  our  minds  ; 
food  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste  ;  many  things 
are  disagreeable  to  the  sight ;  sounds  may  be  disagree- 
able to  the  ear,  and  odors  to  the  smell.  Whatever  is 
disagreeable  gives  some  pain  or  uneasiness. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  ;  con- 
trariety. 

2.  Unpleasantness  ;  offensiveness  to  the  mind,  or 
to  the  senses ;  as,  the  disagrecableness  of  another's 
manners  ;  the  disagreeablencss  of  a  taste,  sound,  or 
smell. 

DIS-A-GREE'A-BLY,  adv.  Unsuitably;  unpleas- 
antlv  ;  offensively. 

DIS-A"-GREEP',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Disagree. 

DIS-A-GREE'ING,  ppr.  Differing  ;  not  according  or 
coinciding. 

DIS-A-GREE'MENT,  n.  Difference,  either  in  form  or 
essence  ;  dissimilitude  ;  diversity  ;  as,  the  disagree- 
ment of  two  ideas,  of  two  pictures,  of  two  stories  or 
narrations. 

2.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiments.    Hooker. 

3.  Unsuitableness. 

DIS-AL-Ll'£D,  (-al-llde',)  pp.    Improperly  allied. 
2.  a.  Separated  from  alliance. 

DIS-AL-LIeGE',  v.  t.    To  alienate  from  allegiance. 
[Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

DIS-AL-LOW',  v.  t.  [dis  and  allow.]  To  refuse  per- 
mission, or  not  to  permit ;  not  to  grant ;  not  to  make 
or  suppose  lawful ;  not  to  authorize ;  to  disprove. 
God  disallows  that  Christians  should  conform  to  the 
immoral  practices  of  the  world.  A  good  man  disal- 
lows every  kind  of  profaneness. 

2.  To  testify  dislike  or  disapprobation  ;  to  refuse 
assent. 

But  if  her  father  shall  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth, 
not  any  of  her  vows  or  her  bonds ....  shall  stand.  —  Num. 

XXX. 

3.  Not  to  approve  ;  not  to  receive  ;  to  i  eject. 

To  whom  coming;,  as  to  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  by 
men,  but  chosen  by  God,  and  precious.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

4.  Not  to  allow  or  admit  as  just ;  to  reject ;  as,  to 
disallow  an  account  or  charge. 

DIS-AL-LOW',  v.  i.    To  refuse  permission ;   not  to 

grant. 
DIS-AL-LO W'A-BLE,  a.    Not  allowable ;   not  to  be 

suffered. 
DIS-AL-LOW ANCE,  n.    Disapprobation;   refusal  to 

admit  or  permit ;  prohibition  ;  rejection. 
DIS-AL-LO  WED,  pp.      Not    granted,   permitted,   or 

admitted  ;  disapproved  ;  rejected. 


DIS 

DIS-AL-LO  WING,  ppr.  Not  permitting;  not  admit- 
ting; disapproving;  rejecting. 

DIS-AL-L'5',  v.  t.  [dis  and  ally.]  To  form  an  im- 
proper alliance.  Milton. 

DIS-AL-L5'ING,  ppr.  Forming  a  disadvantageous 
alliance. 

DIS-ANCH'OR.u.  t.  [dis  and  anchor.]  To  force  from 
its  anchors,  as  a  ship. 

DIS-AN€II'OR-£D,  pp.     Forced  from  its  anchors. 

DIS-ANCH'OR-ING,  ppr.  Forcing  a  ship  from  its 
anchors. 

DIS-AN-GEL'16-AL,  a.     Not  angelical.     [jYot  used.] 

Coventry. 

DIS-AN'I-MATE,».  U  [dis  and  animate.]  To  deprive 
of  life.     [JVot  used.] 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage  ;  to  discourage  ; 
to  dishearten  ;  to  deject.  Boyle. 

DIS-AN'1-Ma-TBD, pp.     Discouraged;  disphited. 

DIS-AN'I-MA-TING,  ppr.  Discouraging;  disheart- 
ening. 

DIS-AN-I-Ma'TION,  n.     The   act  of  discouraging; 
depression  of  spirits. 
2.  Privation  of  life.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

DIS-AN-NEX',  v.  t.  To  disunite  ;  to  separate  that 
which  has  been  annexed. 

DIS-AN-NUL'.    Jin  improper  word.     [See  Annul.] 

DIS-AN-NUL'iMENT.     See  Annulment. 

DIS-A-NOINT',  v.  t.    To  render  consecration  invalid. 

Milton. 

DIS-AP-PAR'EL,  v.  t.    To  disrobe ;  to  strip  of  raiment. 

Junius. 

DIS-AP-PAR'EL-JSD,  pp.  Disrobed  ;  stripped  of  gar- 
ments. 

DIS-AP-PAR'EL-ING,  ppr.     Disrobing. 

DIS-AP-PEAR',  v.  i.  [d'is  and  appear.]  To  vanish 
from  the  sight  ;  to  recede  from  the  view  ;  to  become 
invisible  by  vanishing  or  departing,  or  by  being  en- 
veloped in  any  thing  that  conceals,  or  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  an  object.  Darkness  disappears  at  the  ac- 
cess of  light,  and  light  disappears  at  the  approach  of 
darkness.  A  ship  disappears  by  departure  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  the  sun  disappears  in  a  fog,  or  behind  a  cloud, 
or  in  setting. 

2.  To  cease  ;  as,  the  epidemic  has  disappeared. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  observation ;  tile  debtor  dis- 
appears when  he  absconds. 

DIS-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.  Cessation  of  appearance ; 
a  removal  from  sight. 

DIS-AP-PeAR'£D,  pp.  Removed  from  sight ;  van- 
ished ;  become  invisible. 

DIS-AP-PeAR'ING,  ppr.  Vanishing;  receding* from 
the  sightj  becoming  invisible. 

DIS-AP-PeAR'ING,  n.  A  vanishing  or  removal  from 
sight. 

DIS-AP-POINT',  v.  f,t  [dis  and  appoint;  properly,  to 
unfix  or  unsettle.] 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  desire,  or 
intention  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  balk  ;  to  hinder  from  the 
possession  or  enjoyment  of  that  which  was  intend- 
ed, desired,  hoped,  or  expected.  We  say,  a  man  is 
disappointed  of  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or  his  hopes, 
desires,  intentions,  or  expectations,  are  disappointed. 
A  had  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of  his  crops ;  a 
defeat  disappoints  an  enemy  of  his  spoil.  The  man 
promised  me  a  visit,  but  he  disappointed  me. 

Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed.  —  Prov.  xv. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  prevent  an  effect  intended. 

The  retiring;  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow.    Addison. 

DIS-AP-POINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Defeated  of  expecta- 
tion, hope,  desire,  or  design  ;  frustrated. 

Disappointed  is  used  by  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  act 
i.  scene  5,  for  unprepared,  corresponding  to  well-ap- 
pointed, which  means  well-furnished  or  prepared. 

DIS-AP-POINT'ING,  ppr.  Defeating  of  expectation, 
hope,  desire,  or  purpose  ;  frustrating. 

DIS-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.  Defeat  or  failure  of  expec- 
tation, hope,  wish,  desire,  or  intention ;  miscarriage 
of  design  or  plan. 

We  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes  and 
but    disappoiilmeras   often   prove   blessings,  and 
Anon. 

DIS-AP-PRe'CIaTE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  appreciate.]  To 
undervalue  ;  not  to  esteem. 

DIS-AP-PRE'OIa-TED,  pp.    Undervalued. 

DIS-AP-PRe'CIa-TING,  ppr.     Undervaluing. 

DIS-AP-PRO-BA'TION,  7t.  [dis  and  approbation.]  A 
disapproving ;  dislike  ;  the  act  of  the  mind  which 
condemns  what  is  supposed  to  be  wrong,  whether  the 
act  is  expressed  or  not.  We  often  disapprove  when 
we  do  not  express  disapprobation. 

DIS-AP'PRO-BA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  disapproba- 
tion ;  tending  to  disapprove. 

DIS-AP-PRC'PRI-ATE,  a.  [dis  and  appropriate.]  Not 
appropriated,  or  not  having  appropriated  church  prop- 
erty ;  a  disappropriate  church  is  one  from  which  the 
appropriated  parsonage,  glebe,  and  tithes,  are  sev- 
ered. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed  and  the  church  become  dis- 
appropriate, two  ways.  Blaclcstone. 

DIS-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  v.  t.    To  sever  or  separate, 


schemes:  but    disappoiiti. 
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as  an  appropriation  ;  to  withdraw  from  an  appropri- 
ate use. 

The   appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  would  have  been, 
by  the  rules  of  tbe  common  law,  disappj  spriaud. 

Blackstone. 

2.  To  deprive  of  appropriated  propertv,  as  a  church. 
DIS-AP-PRO V'AL,  n.     Disapprobation  ;"  dislike. 
DIS-AP-PROVE',  (-ap-proov',)  v.  t.  [Ft.  desapprouver ; 
dis  and  approve.] 

1.  To  dislike  ;  to  condemn  in  opinion  or  judgment ; 
to  censure  as  wrong.  We  often  disapprove  the  con- 
duct of  others,  or  public  measures,  whether  we  ex- 
press an  opinion  or  not.  It  is  often  followed  by  of; 
as,  to  disapprove  of  behavior.  But  modern  usage  in- 
clines to  omit  of. 

2.  To  manifest  dislike  or  disapprobation  ;  to  reject, 
as  disliked,  what  is  proposed  for  sanction.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial  was  disapproved  by  the 
commander-in-chief. 

DIS-AP-PROV.ED,  pp.  Disliked;  condemned;  re- 
jected. 

DIS-AP-PROV'ING,  ppr.  Disliking  ;  condemning ;  re- 
jecting from  dislike. 

DIS-AP-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.    By  disapprobation. 

DIS'ARD,  n.     [Sax.  dysig,  foolish.] 

A  prattler;  a  boasting  talker.     [Obs.] 

DIS-ARM',  (diz-'arm',)  v.  t.  JFr.  desarmer ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  desarmar ;  dis  and  arnt.j 

1.  To  deprive  of  arms  ;  to  take  the  arms  or  weap- 
ons from,  usually  by  force  or  authority ;  as,  he  dis- 
armed his  foes  ;  the  prince  gave  orders  to  disarm  his 
subjects.  With  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  ;  as, 
to  disarm  one  of  his  weapons. 

2.  To  deprive  of  means  of  attack  or  defense  ;  as, 
to  disarm  a  venomous  serpent. 

3.  To  deprive  of  force,  strength,  or  means  of  an- 
noyance ;  to  render  harmless;  to  quell;  as,  to  disarm 
rage  or  passion. 

4.  To  strip ;  to  divest  of  any  thing  injurious  or 
threatening;  as,  piety  disarms  death  of  its  terrors. 

DIS-A  RM'  A-MENT,  n.     Act  of  disarming. 

DIS-ARM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  arms  ;  stripped  of 
the  means  of  defense  or  annoyance  ;  rendered  harm- 
less ;  subdued. 

DIS-A RM'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  arms  or  weapons; 
subduing  ;  rendering  harmless. 
2.  n.     The  act  of  depriving  of  arms. 

DIS-ARRaNGE',  v.  t.     [dis  and  arrange.]     To   put 

out  of  order  ;  to  unsettle  or  disturb  the  orcer  or  due 

arrangement  of  parts.  Warton. 

[See  Deranqe,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

DIS-AR-RANG'£D,  pp.     Put  out  of  order  ;  disturbing 

DIS-AR-RANGE'MENT,  7i.  The  act  of  disturbing  or- 
der or  method  ;  disorder.  Baxter. 

DIS-AR-RANG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement  of. 

DIS-AR-RAY',  (-ar-ra',)  v.  t.    [dis  and  arrcry.]    To  un- 
dress ;  to  divest  of  clothes.  Spenser. 
2.  To  throw  into  disorder  ;  to  rout ;  as  troops. 

Milton. 

DIS-AR-RaY',  71.    Disorder ;  confusion  ;  loss  or  want 

of  array  or  regular  order.  Dryden. 

2.  Undress.  Spenser. 

DIS-AR-R  A  Y'£D,  (-ar-rade',)  pp.  Diveste4  of  clothes 
or  array  ;  disordered. 

DIS-AR-RAY'ING,y/77-.  Divesting  of  clothes ;  throw- 
ing into  disorder. 

DIS-AS-SI-Du'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  assiduity  or  care. 
[JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

DIS-AS-So'CIaTE,  v.  L  To  disunite  ;  to  disconnect 
things  associated. 

DIS-AS-So'CIa-TED,  pp.    Disunited. 

DIS-AS-So'CIa-TING,  ppr.     Disuniting. 

DIS-AS'TER,  (diz-as'ter,)  n.  t  [Fr.  desastre ;  Sp.  and 
Port.  id. ;  It.  disastro  ;  dis  and  astre,  Gr.  uarnp,  a  star; 
a  word  of  astrological  origin.] 

1.  A  blast  or  stroke  of  an  unfavorable  planet. 
[  Obs.]  Shah. 

2.  Misfortune  ;  mishap  ;  calamity  ;  any  unfortunate 
event,  especially  a  sudden  misfortune ;  as,  we  met 
with  many  disasters  on  the  road. 

DIS-AS'TER,  v.  t.  To  blast  by  the  stroke  of  an  un- 
lucky planet ;  also,  to  injure  ;  to  afflict. 

Shah.     Thomson. 
DIS-AS'TER-.ED,pp.     Blasted;  injured;  afflicted. 
DIS-AS'TROUS,  a.     Unlucky  ;  unfortunate  ;  calami- 
tous ;  occasioning  loss  or  injury  ;    as,  the  day  was 
disastrous ;  the  battle  proved  disastrous ;  their  fate  was 
disastrous. 

Fly  the  pursuit  of  my  disastrous  love.  Drydsn. 

2.  Gloomy;  dismal;  threatening  disaster. 
The  inoon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds.  Milton. 

DI$-AS'TROUS-LY,  adv.  Unfortunately ;  in  a  dismal 
manner. 

DIS-AS'TROUS-NESS,  n.  Unfortunateness  ;  calam- 
itousness. 

DIS-AU'THOR-IZE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  authorize.]  To  de- 
prive of  credit  or  authority.     [Little  used.]    Wotton. 

DIS-A-VOUCH',  v.  U  [dis  and  avouch.  See  Vow.] 
To  retract  profession  $  to  deny  ;  to  disown.  [Little 
used.]  Davies. 

DIS-A- VOW',  v.  t.     [dis  and  avoiv.     See  Vow.]     To 
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deny  ;  to  disown  ;  to  deny  to  be  true,  as  a  fact  or 
charge  respecting  one's  self;  as,  he  was  charged 
with  embezzlement,  but  he  disavows  the  fact.  A 
man  may  disavow  his  name  or  signature  ;  he  may 
disavow  a  knowledge  of  a  fact,  or  his  concern  in  a 
transaction.     Opposed  to  own  or  acknowledge. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  disown  ;  to  reject. 

3.  To  dissent  from  ;  not  to  admit  as  true  or  justifi- 
able ;  not  to  vindicate.  The  envoy  disavowed  some 
parts  of  the  president's  proclamation. 

OJS-A-VOW'AL,  7i.    Denial ;  a  disowning. 

A  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear.  Clarissa. 

2.  Rejection  ;  a  declining  to  vindicate. 
D1S-A-VOVV.ED,  pp.     Denied;  disowned. 
DIS-A- VOWING,  ppr.      Denying;    disowning;    re- 
jecting as  something  not  to  be  maintained  or  vindi- 
cated. 
DIS-A- VOW'MENT,  n.    Denial ;  a  disowning. 

Wotton. 
DIS-BAND',  v.  t.     [dis  and  band ;   Fr.  debander.] 

1.  To  dismiss  from  military  service  ;  to  break  up  a 
band,  or  body  of  men  enlisted  ;  as,  to  disband  an  army 
or  a  regiment ;  to  disband  troops. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse.  Woodward. 
DIS-BAND',  o.  i.    To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to 

separate  ;  to  break  up ;  as,  the  army,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  disbands. 

2.  To  separate ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

Human  society  may  disband.     [Improper.)  Tillotson. 

3.  To  be  dissolved.     [Not  used.] 

When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband.  Herbert. 

DIS-BAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.      Dismissed   from  military 

service  ;  separated. 
DIS-BAND'ING,  ppr.    Dismissing  from  military  ser- 
vice ;  separating;  dissolving  connection. 
DIS-BARK',  v.  t.      [Fr.  debarqucr,  or  dis  and  bark  :  a 
word  not  well  formed,  and  little  used.     We  now  use 
Debark  and  Disembark.] 
To  land  from  a  ship ;  to  put  on  shore.  Pope. 

DIS-BE-LIEF',  n.f  [dis  and  belief.]     Refusal  of  credit 
or  faith  ;  denial  of  belief. 
Our  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  tliin; 
thing. 

DIS-BE-LIeVE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  believe.]  Not  to  be- 
lieve ;  to  hold  not  to  be  true  or  not  to  exist  ;  to  refuse 
to  credit.  Some  men  disbelieve  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

DIS-BE-LlEV'ED,  pp.    Not  believed  ;  discredited. 

DIS-BE-LlEV'ER,  n.  One  who  refuses  belief;  one 
who  denies  a  thing  to  be  true  or  real.  Watts. 

DIS-BE-LlEV'ING,  ppr.  Withholding  belief;  dis- 
crediting. 

DIS  BENCH',  v  t.  [dis  and  bench.]  To  drive  from  a 
bench  or  seat.  Shale. 

DIS-BLAME',  v.  U     To  clear  from  blame.     [Not  ased.] 

Chaucer. 

DIS-ROD'1-.ED,  (-bod'id,)  a.  Disembodied,  which  is 
the  word  now  used. 

DIS-BO  W'EL,  v.  t.  [dis  and  bowel]  To  take  out  the 
intestines.  Spenser. 

DIS-BOW'EL-ED,  pp.  Eviscerated  ;  deprived  of  in- 
testines. 

DIS-BO WEL-ING,  ppr.     Taking  out  the  intestines. 

DIS-BRANCH',  v.  t.     [dis  and  branch.]    To  cut  off  or 
separate,  as  the  branch  of  a  tree.     [Little  used.] 
2.  To  deprive  of  branches.     [Little  used.]    Evelyn. 

DIS-BUD',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  buds  or  shoots. 

Gardeners. 

DIS-RUR'DjEN,  (-bur'dn,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  burden.  See 
Burden.]  To  remove  a  burden  from;  to  unload; 
to  discharge.  Milton. 

2.  To  throw  off  a  burden ;  to  disencumber ;  to 
clear  of  any  thing  weighty,  troublesome,  or  cumber- 
some ;  as,  to  disburden  one's  self  of  grief  or  care  ;  to 
disburden  of  superfluous  ornaments. 

DIS-BUR'D£N,  v.  i.  To  ease  the  mind ;  to  be  re- 
lieved. Milton. 

DIS-BUR'DEN-BD,  (-bur'dnd,)  pp.  Eased  of  a  bur- 
den ;  unloaded  ;  disencumbered. 

DIS-BUR'D£N-ING,  ppr.  Unloading;  discharging; 
throwing  off  a  burden  ;  disencumbering. 

DIS-BURSE',  (dis-burs',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  debourser;  de,  or  dis 
and  bourse,  a  purse.] 

To  pay  out,  as  money  ;  to  spend  or  lay  out ;  prima- 
rily, to  pay  money  from  a  public  chest  or  treasury, 
but  applicable  to  a  private  purse. 

DIS-BURS' ED,  (dis-burst1,)  pp.    Paid  out ;  expended 

DIS-BURSE'MENT,  (dis-burs'ment,)  n.  [Fr.  de- 
boursement.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying  out,  as  money  from  a  public 
or  private  chest. 

2.  The  money  or  sum  paid  out  ;  as,  the  annual  dis- 
bursements exceed  the  income. 

DIS-BURS'ER,  u.    One  who  pays  out  or  disburses 

money. 
DIS-BURS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Paying  out  or  expendin 
DISC,  7i.     [L.  discus.    See  Disk.]    The  face  or  visible 

projection  of  a  celestial  body. 
DIS-CAL't'E-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  discalceatus  ;  dis  and  cat 

ceus,  a  shoe.] 
To  pull  oft  the  shoes  or  sandals. 
niS-CAI>'CE-A-TEI),W).    Stripped  of  shoes. 
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DIS-CAL-CE-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  off  the 
shoes  or  sandals.  Brown. 

DIS-CAN'DY,  v.  i.  [dis  and  candy.]  To  melt ;  to  dis- 
solve. Shah. 

DIS-CARD',  v.  t.  [Sp.  descartar;  Port,  id.;  dis  and 
card.] 

1.  To  throw  out  of  the  hand  such  cards  as  are 
useless. 

2.  To  dismiss  from  service  or  employment,  or  from 
society  ;  to  cast  off;  as,  to  discard  spies  and  inform- 
ers ;  to  discard  an  old  servant ;  to  discard  an  asso. 
cute. 

3.  To  thrust  away ;  to  reject ;  as,  to  discard  preju- 
dices. 

DIS-€ARD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrown  out ;  dismissed 
from  service  ;  rejected. 

DIS-€ARD'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  out;  dismissing  from 
employment ;  rejecting. 

DIS-exk'NATE,  a.    [dis  and  L.  caro,  flesh.] 

Stripped  of  flesh.  Glanmllc. 

DIS-CASE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  ca.se.]  To  take  off  a  cov- 
ering from  ;  to  strip  ;  foundress.  Shak. 

DIS-CEP-TA'TION,  7i.     Controversy. 

DIS-CEP-TA'TOR,  77.  [L.]  One  who  arbitrates  or 
decides.     [Not  used.] 

DIS-CERN',  (diz-zern',)  v.  t.t  [L.  discerno;  dis  and 
cerno,  to  separate,  or  distinguish,  Gr.  Kptvui ;  It.  dis- 
cernere;  Sp.  disccrnir ;  Fr.  discerncr ;  Eng.  screen. 
The  sense  is,  to  separate.] 

1.  To  separate  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  understand- 
ing.    Hence, 

2.  To  distinguish ;  to  see  the  difference  between 
two  or  more  things;  to  discriminate  ;  as,  to  discern 
the  blossom-buds  from  the  leaf-buds  of  plants. 

Boyle. 

Discern  thou  whnt  is  thine. — Gen.  xxxi. 

3.  To  make  the  difference.     [Obs.] 

For  nothing  elae  discerns  the  virtue  or  the  vice,       B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  discover  ;  to  see ;  to  distinguish  by  the  eye. 
I  discerned  among  the  youths   a   young  man  void  ef  under- 


standing! 


-  Prov. 


5.  To  discover  by  the  intellect ;  to  distinguish  ; 
hence,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  judge. 

So  is  my  lord  the  king  to  discern  good  and  bad.  —  2  Sam.  xiv. 
A  wise  mail's  heart  discernedi  time  and  judgment.  —  Eccles.  viii. 

DIS-CERN',  (diz-zern',)  v.  i.    To  see  or  understand 
the  difference  ;  to  make  distinction  ;   as,  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood. 
.2.  To  have  judicial  cognizance.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 

DIS-CERN'-ED,  (diz-zernd',)  j)/7.  Distinguished;  seen; 
discovered. 

DIS-CERN'ER,  (diz-zern'er,)  n.  One  who  sees,  dis- 
covers, or  distinguishes ;  an  observer. 

2.  One  who  knows  and  judges  ;  one  who  has  the 
power  of  distinguishing. 

He  was  a  great  observer  and  discerner  of  men's   natures  and 
humors.  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  ;  or  that  which  causes 
to  understand. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  and   powerful  —  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  — Heb.  iv. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLE,  (diz-zern'e-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
seen  distinctly  ;  discoverable  by  the  eye  or  the  un- 
derstanding ;  distinguishable.  A  star  is  discernible 
by  the  eye ;  the  identity  or  difference  of  ideas  is  dis- 
cernible bv  the  understanding. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Visibleness. 

DIS-CERN'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  discerned, 
seen,  or  discovered  ;  visibly.  Hammond. 

DIS-CERN'ING,  (diz-zern'ing,)  ppr.  Distinguishing ; 
seeing;  discovering;  knowing;  judging. 

2.  o.  Having  power  to  discern  ;  capable  of  see- 
ing, discriminating,  knowing,  and  judging  ;  sharp- 
sighted  ;  penetrating  ;  acute  ;  as,  a  discerning  man  or 
mind. 

DIS-CERN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discerning  ;  discern- 
ment. Spectator. 

DIS-CERN'ING-LY,  adv.  With  discernment ;  acutely; 
with  judgment;   skillfully.  Garth. 

DIS-CERN'MENT,  n.f  The  act  of  discerning ;  also, 
the  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  dis- 
tinguishes one  thing  from  another,  as  truth  from 
falsehood,  virtue  from  vice  ;  acuteness  of  judgment ; 
power  of  perceiving  differences  of  things  or  ideas, 
and  their  relations  and  tendencies.  The  errors  of 
youth  often  proceed  from  the  want  of  discernment. 

DIS-CERP',  77.  t.     [L.  discerpo.] 

To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  separate.     [Not  used.] 

DIS-CERP-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  orliableness  to 
be  torn  asunder  or  disunited. 

DIS-CERP'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  discerjio ;  dis  and  carpo,  to 
seize,  to  tear.  In  some  dictionaries  it  is  written  dis- 
cerptible,  on  the  authority  of  Glanville  and  More  ;  an 
error  indeed,  but  of  little  consequence,  as  the  word 
is  rarely  or  never  used.] 

That  may  be  torn  asunder;  separable;  capable  of 
being  disunited  by  violence. 

DIS-CERP'TION,  (dis-serp'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing to  pieces,  or  of  separating  the  parts. 

DIS-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.     [L.  disccssio.] 

Departure.     [Not  used.]    t*  Hall. 

DIS-CHARGE',  v.   t.     [Fr.  decharger ;  Sp.  descargar  ; 
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It.  scaricare  ;  dis  and  c/targc,  or  cargo,  from  car,  a  cart 
or  vehicle.] 

1.  To  unload,  as  a  ship  ;  to  take  out,  as  a  cargo  ; 
applied  botli  to  the  ship  and  Vie  loading.  We  say,  to 
discharge  a  ship  ;  but  more  generally,  to  discharge  a 
cargo  or  the  lading  of  the  ship. 

2.  To  free  from  any  load  or  burden  ;  to  throw  oil" 
or  exonerate  ;  as,  discharged  of  business.     Dryden. 

3.  To  throw  off  a  load  or  charge  ;  to  let  fly  ;  to 
shoot  ;  applied  to  fire-arms ;  as,  to  discharge  a  pistol 
or  a  cannon  ;  or  to  discharge  a  ball  or  grape-shot. 

4.  To  pay  ;  as,  to  discharge  a  debt,  a  bond,  a  note. 

5.  To  send  away,  as  a  creditor  by  payment  of  what 
is  due  to  him.     He  discharged  his  creditors. 

6.  To  free  from  claim  or  demand  ;  to  give  an  ac- 
quittance to,  or  a  receipt  in  full,  as  to  a  debtor.  The 
creditor  discharged  his  debtor. 

7.  To  free  from  an  obligation  ;  a8,  to  discharge,  a 
man  from  further  duty  or  service  ;  to  discharge  a 
surety. 

8.  To  clear  from  an  accusation  or  crime ;  to  ac- 
quit ;  to  absolve ;  to  set  free  ;  with  of;  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  man  of  all  blame.  Hooker. 

9.  To  throw  off  or  out  ;  to  let  fly  ;  to  give  vent 
to ;  as,  to  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  to  discharge  fury 
or  vengeance.  Shak.     Pope. 

10.  To  perform  or  execute,  as  a  duty  or  office  con- 
sidered as  a  charge.  One  man  discharges  the  office 
of  a  sheriff;  another  that  of  a  priest.  We  are  all 
bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  piety,  of  benevo- 
lence, and  charity. 

11.  To  divest  of  an  office  or  employment ,  to  dis- 
miss from  service ;  as,  to  discharge  a  steward  or  a 
servant ;  to  discharge  a  soldier  or  seaman  ;  to  dis- 
charge a  jury. 

12.  To  dismiss ;  to  release  ;  to  send  away  from 
any  business  or  appointment. 

Discharge  your  powers  to  their  several  counties.  ShcA. 

13.  To  emit  or  send  out ;  as,  an  ulcer  discliargcs 
pus  ;  a  pipe  discharges  water. 

14.  To  release  ;  to  liberate  from  confinement ;  as, 
to  discharge  a  prisoner. 

15.  To  put  away ;  to  remove  ;  to  clear  from  >  to 
destroy,  hi  general,  to  throw  off  any  load  or  encum- 
brance ;  to  free  or  clear. 

DIS-CHARGE',  v.  i.     To  break  up. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge.   Bacon. 

DIS-CHARGE',  n.  An  unloading,  as  of  a  ship  ;  as, 
the  discharge  of  a  cargo. 

2.  A  throwing  out ;  vent ;  emission  ;  applied  to  a 
fluid,  a  flowing  or  issuing  out,  or  a  throwing  out ;  as, 
the  discharge  of  water  from  a  spring,  or  from  a 
spout ;  applied  to  fire-arms,  an  explosion  ;  as,  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon. 

3.  That  which  is  thrown  out ;  matter  emitted  ;  as, 
a  thin,  serous  discharge  ;  a  purulent  discharge. 

4.  Dismission  from  office  or  service  ;  or  the  writing 
which  evidences  the  dismission.  The  general,  the 
soldier,  obtains  a  discharge. 

5.  Release  from  obligation,  debt,  or  penalty  ;  or 
the  writing  which  is  evidence  of  it ;  an  acquittance  ; 
as,  the  debtor  has  a  discharge. 

6.  Absolution  from  a  crime  or  accusation  ;  acquit- 
tance. South. 

7.  Ransom ;  liberation  ;  price  paid  for  deliverance. 

Milton. 

8.  Performance  ;  execution  ;  applied  to  an  office, 
trust,  or  duty.  A  good  man  is  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  public  and  private. 

9.  Liberation  ;  release  from  imprisonment  or  other 
confinement. 

10.  Exemption ;  escape. 

There  is  no  discharge  in  that  war.  —  Eccles.  viii. 

11.  Payment,  as  of  a  debt. 

12.  In  architecture,  to  relieve  or  distribute  a  weight 
to  be  borne.  Thus,  discharging  arches  are  placed  in 
a  wall  over  a  lintel,  to  discharge  the  lintel  of  too 
great  a  pressure  from  above.  Brandt. 

DIS-CHARG'-ED,  pp  or  a.  Unloaded  ;  left  off;  shot; 
thrown  out  ;  dismissed  from  service  ;  paid  ;  re- 
leased ;  acquitted  ;  freed  from  debt  or  penalty  ;  lib- 
erated ;  performed  >  executed. 

DIS-CHARG'ER,  77,*  He  that  discharges  in  any  man- 
ner. 

2.  One  who  fires  a  gun. 
*3.  In  electricity,  an  instrument  for  discharging  a 
Leyden  phial,  jar,  &c,  by  opening  a  communication 
between  the  two  surfaces.  Cyc 

DIS-CHARG'ING,  ppr.  Unlading;  letting  fly  ;  shoot- 
ing ;  throwing  out ;  emitting  ;  dismissing  from  ser- 
vice ;  paying ;  releasing  from  debt,  obligation,  or 
claim  ;  acquitting  ;  liberating  ;  performing  ;  exe- 
cuting. 

DIS-CHARG'ING  ARCH,  n.  An  arch  over  a  door, 
window,  &c,  to  distribute  or  relieve  the  pressure. 

Brande. 

DIS-CHARG'ING  ROD,  71.  In  electricity,  a  bent  wire, 
armed  at  both  ends  with  knobs,  and  insulated  by  a 
glass  handle.  It  is  employed  for  discharging  a  Ley- 
den jar  nr  an  electrical  battery.  D.  Olmsted. 

DIS-CHURCH',  7i.  t  To  deprive  of  the  rank  of  n 
church.  HalL 
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DIS-CHURCH'.ED,   (dis-churcht',)  pp.      Leprived   of 

tlie  rank  of  a  church. 
DIS-CIDE',  i).  t.    To  divide;  to  cut  in  pie.ces.     [Not 

used.] 
DIS'CI-FORM,  a.     [L.  discus,  a  disk,  and  forma.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  disk,  or  circular  plate. 
DIS-CINCT',  a.     Ungirded. 

DIS-CIND',  v.  t.     To  cut  in  two.     [Not  used.]     Boyle. 
DIS-CI'PLE,  n.     [L.  discipulus,  from  disco,  to  learn.] 

1.  A  learner  ;  a  scholar  ;  one  who  receives,  or  pro- 
fesses to  receive,  instruction  from  another ;  as,  the 
disciples  of  Plato. 

2.  A  follower  ;  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  an- 
other. Hence,  the  constant  attendants  of  Christ 
were  called  his  disciples  ;  and  hence  all  Christians 
are  called  his  disciples,  as  they  profess  to  learn  and 
receive  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

DIS-CI'PLE,  v.  t.     To  teach  ;  to  train,  or  bring  up. 

Shak. 

2.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert  to  doctrines 
or  principles. 

This  authority  he  employed  in  lending  missionaries  to  disciple 
all  nations.  E.  D.  Grifm. 

3.  To  punish  ;  to  discipline.     [JVut  ra  use.] 

Spenser. 

DIS-CI'PL£D,  pp.  Taught  ;  trained  ;  brought  up  ; 
made  a  disciple. 

DIS-CI'PLE-LIKE,  a.    Becoming  a  disciple.     Milton. 

DIS-CI'PLE-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  a  disciple  or  fol- 
lower in  doctrines  and  precepts.  Hammond. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Di3Cipline.] 

1.  Capable  of  instruction,  and  improvement  in 
learning. 

2.  That  may  be  subjected  to  discipline  ;  as,  a  disci- 
plinable offense,  in  church  government. 

3.  Subject  or  liable  to  discipline,  as  the  member  of 
a  church. 

DrS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Capacity  of  receiving 
instruction  by  education.  Hale. 

2.  The  state  of  being  subject  to  discipline. 
DIS'CI-PLIN-ANT,  n.     One  of  a  religious  order,  so 
called  from  rtieir  practice  of  scourging  themselves,  or 
other  rigid  discipline.  Smollett. 

DIS-CI-PLIN-A'RI-AN,  o     Pertaining  to  discipline. 

Glanville. 
DIS-CI-PLIN-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  disciplines ;  one 
versed  in  rules,  principles,  and  practice,  and  who 
teaches  them  With  precision  ;  particularly,  one  who 
instructs  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and  manceu- 
vers.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and  es- 
pecially for  one  who  is  well  versed  in,  or  teaches 
with  exactness,  military  exercises  and  evolutions. 

2.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  ;  so  called  from  his 
rigid  adherence  to  religious  discipline.  Sanderson. 
f /  believe  not  now  used.] 
DIS'CI-PLIN-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  discipline  ;  in- 
tended for  discipline  or  government;  promoting  dis- 
cipline ;  as,  certain  canons  of  the  church  are  disci- 
plenary. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  education  ;  in- 
tended for  instruction.  Milton. 

The  evils  of  life,  pain,  sickness,  losses,  sorrows,   dangers,  and 
disappointments,  are  disciplinary  and  remedial. 

Buck-minster. 

DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.    [L.  disciplina,  from  disco,  to  learn.] 

1.  Education  ;  instruction  ;  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, comprehending  instruction  in  arts,  sci- 
ences, correct  sentiments,  morals,  and  manners,  and 
due  subordination  to  authority. 

2.  Instruction  and  government,  comprehending 
the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the  regulation 
of  practice  ;  as,  military  discipline,  which  includes 
instruction  in  manual  exercise,  evolutions,  and  sub- 
ordination. 

3.  Rule  of  government  ;  method  of  regulating 
principles  and  practice  ;  as,  the  discipline  prescribed 
for  the  church. 

4.  Subjection  to  laws,  rules,  order,  precepts,  or 
regulations  ;  as,  the  troops  are  tinder  excellent  disci- 
pline ;  the  passions  should  be  kept  under  strict  dis- 
cipline. 

5.  Correction  ;  chastisement ;  punishment  intend- 
ed to  correct  crimes  or  errors  ;  as,  the  discipline  of  the 
strap.  Addison. 

6.  In  ecclesiastical  ajfiirs,  the  execution  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  church  is  governed,  and  infliction  of 
the  penalties  enjoined  against  offenders,  who  profess 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Encyc. 

7.  Chastisement  or  bodily  punishment  inflicted  on 
a  delinquent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  or  that 
chastisement  or  external  mortification  which  a  reli- 
gious person  inflicts  on  himself.       Taylor.     Encyc. 

DIS'CI-PLINE,  v.  t.  To  instruct  or  educate;  to  in- 
form the  mind  ;  to  prepare  by  instructing  in  correct 
principles  and  habits  ;  as,  to  discipline  youth  for  a 
profession,  or  for  future  usefulness. 

2.  To  instruct  and  govern ;  to  teach  rules  and 
practice,  and  accustom  to  order  and  subordination  ; 
as,  to  discipline  troops  or  an  army. 

3.  To  correct ;  to  chastise  ;  to  punish. 

4.  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  church  on  offenders, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion of  life. 

5.  To  advance  and  prepare  by  instruction.   Milton. 


DIS 

DIS'01-PLIN-.ED,'  pp.  or  a.  Instructed  ;  educated  ; 
subjected  to  rules  and  regulations  ;  corrected  ;  chas- 
tised ;  punished  ;  admonished. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ER,  n.    One  who  disciplines  or  teaches. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-ING,  ppr.  Instructing;  educating  ;  sub- 
jecting to  order  and  subordination  ;  correcting  ;  chas- 
tising; admonishing;  punishing. 

DIS-CLAIM',  v.  t.  [dis  and  claim.]  To  disown;  to 
disavow  ;  to  deny  the  possession  of ;  to  reject  as  not 
belonging  to  one's  self.  A  man  disclaims  all  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  transaction  ;  he  disclaims  every 
pretension  to  eloquence  ;  he  disclaims  any  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor  ;  he  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  military  skill.  It  is  opposed  to  claim  or 
challenge, 

2.  To  renounce  ;  to  reject ;  as,  to  disclaim  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope. 

3.  To  deny  all  claim.  A  tenant  may  disclaim  to 
hold  of  his  lord.  Eng.  Law. 

DIS-CLaIM',1).  i.  To  disavow  all  part  or  share.  [Un- 
usual.] 

Nature  disclaims  in  thee.  Shah. 

DIS-CLaIM'£D,  pp.  Disowned  ;  disavowed;  reject- 
ed ;  denied. 

DIS-CLAIM'ER,  n.  A  person  who  disclaims,  disowns, 
or  renounces. 

2.  In  law,  an  express  or  implied  denial  or  renunci- 
ation of  certain  things  in  question.-  Hence, 

3.  A  public  disavowal,  as  of  pretensions,  &c. 
DIS-CLAIM'ING,  ppr.     Disowning;  disavowing  ;  de- 
nying ;  renouncing. 

DIS"-CLA-MA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disclaiming;  a 
disavowing.     [Not  used.]  Scott. 

DIS-CLOSE',  (dis-kloze',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  close ;  Fr.  de- 
clorre,  dcclos ;  L.  discludo.     See  Close.] 

1.  To  uncover  ,  to  open ;  to  remove  a  cover  from, 
and  lay  open  to  the  view. 

The  shells  being  broken,  the  stone  included  in  thern  is  disclosed. 

Woodward. 

2  To  cause  to  appear  ;  to  lay  open  to  the  view  ;  to 
bring  to  light.  Events  have  disclosed  the  designs  of 
the  ministry. 

3.  To  reveal  by  words ;  to  tell  ;  to  utter ;  as,  to 
disclose  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart. 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  show  in  any  manner.  A 
blush  may  disclose  a  secret  passion  in  the  breast. 

5.  To  open  ;  to  hatch.     [Not  used.] 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the 
sun  discloseth  them.  Bacon. 

DIS-CLOSE',  n.     An  uncovering.  Young. 

DIS-CLoS'-ED,  pp.  Uncovered  ;  opened  to  view  ;  made 
known  ;  revealed  ;  told  ;  uttered. 

DIS-CLoS'ER,  7i.'    One  who  discloses  or  reveals. 

DIS-€LoS'ING,  ppr.  Uncovering;  opening  to  view  ; 
revealing  ;  making  known  ;  telling. 

DIS-CLOS'URE,  (dis-klo'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
closing; an  uncovering  and  opening  to  view. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  revealing;  utterance  of  what  was 
secret ;  a  telling. 

3.  The  act  of  making  known  what  was  concealed. 

4.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  made  known. 
DIS-€L0'SION,  (dis-klfi'zhun,)  n.     [L.  disclusus,  dis- 
cludo ;  dis  and  claudo.]  ■ 

An  emission  ;  a  throwing  out.  [Little  used.]   More. 

DIS-COAST',  v.  i.  To  depart  from  ;  to  quit  the  coast. 
[Not  used.] 

DIS-CO-HER'ENT,  a.  Incoherent.  [The  latter  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

DIS'COID,  7i.     [L.  discus,  and  Gr.  eidoc.] 
Something  in  form  of  a  discus  or  disk. 

DIS'COID,         )  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  disk.     The 

DIS-COID'AL,  j  term  discoid  is  particularly  applied 
to  those  univalve  shells  which  have  the  air-whorls 
disposed  vertically  on  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form 
a  disk,  as  the  pearly  nautilus. 

Discoid,  or  discous,  Jlowcrs  are  compound  flowers, 
not  radiated,  but  the  florets  all  tubular,  as  the  tansy, 
southernwood,  &x.  Cyc.     Smith. 

DIS-COL'OR,  (dis-kul'lur,)  v.  t.  [L.  discoloro  ;  dis  and 
coloro,  from  color.] 

1.  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color  of;  to  stain  ; 
to  tinge.  A  drop  of  wine  will  discolor  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter ;  silver  is  discolored  by  sea-water. 

2.  To  change  any  color,  natural  or  artificial ;  to  al- 
ter a  color  partially.  It  differs  from  color  and  dye,  in 
denoting  a  partial  alteration,  rather  than  an  entire 
change,  of  color. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  alter  the  complexion  ;  to  change 
the  appearance  ;  as,  to  discolor  ideas.  Watts. 

D1S-€OL-OR-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  altering  the  col- 
or; a  staining. 

2.  Alteration  of  color;  stain  ;  as,  spots  and  discol- 
orations  of  the  skin. 

3.  Alteration  of  complexion  or  appearance. 
DIS-eOL'OR-£D,  (-kul'lurd,)  pp.    Altered  in  color; 

stained. 
2.  a.     Variegated  ;  being  of  divers  colors.  Spenser. 
DIS-COL'OR-ING,  ppr.     Altering  the  color  or  hue; 

staining  ;  changing  the  complexion. 
DIS-€OL'OR-ING,  (-kul'lur-)  n.    The  act  of  altering 

color  for  the  worse.  * 
DIS-COM'FIT,   (dis-kum'fit,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  deconfire,  de-  I 


DIS 

conjit;  It.  sconfggcre,  sconfitta ;  from  dis  and  the  L. 
confgo,  to  fasten,  to  nail  ;  con  and  figo,  to  fix.] 

To  rout ;  to  defeat ;  to  scatter  in  fight ;  to  cause  to 
flee ;  to  vanquish. 

Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of.  the 

sword.  —  Ex.  xvii. 
He,  fugitive,  declined  superior  strength, 
Discomfited,  pursued.  Philips. 

DIS-COM'FIT,  n.     Rout;  dispersion;  defeat;  over 

throw 
DIS-COM'FIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Routed  ;  defeated  ;  over- 
thrown. 
DIS-COM'FIT-ING,  ppr.    Routing  ;  defeating. 
DIS-COM'FIT-URE,  (dis-kum'fit-yur,)  n.    Rout;  de- 
feat in  battle  ;  dispersion ;  overthrow. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  very 
great  discomfiture.  —  1  Sam.  xiv. 

2.  Defeat;  frustration;  disappointment. 

DIS-COM'r  ORT,  (dis-kum'furt,)  n.  [dis  and  comfort.] 
Uneasiness  ;  disturbance  of  peace  ;  pain  ;  grief;  in- 
quietude. Shak.     South. 

DIS-COM'FORT,  v.  t.  To  disturb  peace  or  happiness  ; 
to  make  uneasy  ;  to  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  sadden  ;  to 
deject.  Sidney. 

DIS-COM'FORT-A-BLE,  a.  Causing  uneasiness  ;  un- 
pleasant ;  giving  pain  ;  making  sad.     [Little  used.] 

Sidney. 
2.  Uneasy  ;  melancholy  ;  refusing  comfort.     [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

[Instead  of  this  word,  Uncomfortable  is  used.] 

DIS-COM'FORT-ED,  pp.  Made  uneasy  ;  disturbed  ; 
pained  ;  grieved. 

DIS-COM'FORT-ING,  ppr.  Disturbing  peace  and  hap- 
piness ;  making  uneasy  ;  grieving. 

DIS-COM-MEND', v. t.  [dis and  commend.]  To  blame; 
to  censure  ;  to  mention  with  disapprobation. 

I  do  not  discommend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy.  £}ryden. 

DIS-COM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  Blamable;  censurable; 
deserving  disapprobation.  Ayliffe. 

DIS-COM-MEND' A-BLE-NESS,  7t.  Blamableness  ; 
the  quality  of  being  worthy  of  disapprobation. 

DIS-COM-MEND-A'TION,  it.  Blame  ;  censure  ;  re- 
proach. Ayliffe. 

DIS-COM-MEND'ER,  n.  One  who  discommends  ;  a 
dispraiser.  Johnson. 

DIS-eOM-MEND'ING,  ppr.     Blaming;  censuring. 

DIS-COM'MO-DATE,  v.  t.  To  incommode.  [Not 
used.] 

DIS-COM-MODE',  v.  t.     [dis  and  commode,  Fr.] 

To  put  to  inconvenience;  to  incommode ;  to  mo- 
lest ;  to  trouble. 

DIS-COM-MoD'ED,  pp.  Put  to  inconvenience;  mo- 
lested ;  incommoded. 

DIS-GOM-MoD'ING,  ppr.  Putting  to  inconvenience  ; 
giving  trouble  to. 

DIS-COM-Mo'DI-OUS,  a.  Inconvenient  ;  trouble- 
some. Spenser. 

DIS-eOM-MO'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  discommodions 
manner. 

DIS-COM-MOD'I-TY,  n.  Inconvenience;  trouble; 
hurt  ;   disadvantage.  Bacon. 

DIS-COM'MON,  b.  t.     [dis  and  common.]     To  appro- 
priate common  land ;  to  separate  and  inclose  com- 
mon. Cowel. 
2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 

fVarton. 

DIS-€OM'MON-£D,  pp.    Appropriated,  as  land. 

DIS-COM'MON-ING, ppr.  Appropriating;  separating 
or  inclosing  common  land. 

DIS-COM-PLEX'ION,  (-kom-plex'yun,)  v.  t.  To 
change  the  complexion  or  color.     [Not  used.] 

Beaum. 

DIS-COM-PoSE',  (dis-kom-poze',)  v.  U  [dis  and  com- 
pose.] 

1.  To  unsettle  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disturb  ;  applied  to 
things. 

2.  To  disturb  peace  and  quietness ;  to  agitate  ;  to 
ruffle  ;  applied  to  the  temper  oruiind;  expressing  less 
agitation  than  fret  and  vex,  or  expressing  vexation 
with  decorum.  Swift. 

3.  To  displace  ;  to  discard.  [Not  in  use.]   Bacon. 
DIS-COM-POS'SD,  pp.  or  a.     Unsettled  ;  disordered; 

ruffled  ;  agitated  ;  disturbed. 

DIS-COM-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Unsettling;  putting  out  of 
order ;  ruffling  ;  agitating  ;  disturbing  tranquillity. 

DIS-€OM-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  ti.  Inconsist- 
ency.    [Not  used.] 

DIS-COM-POS'URE,  (dis-kom-po'zhur,)  71.  Disorder; 
agitation  ;  disturbance  ;  perturbation  ;  as,  discompos- 
ure  of  mind.  Clarendon. 

DIS-CON-CERT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  concert.]  To  break 
or  interrupt  any  order,  plan,  or  harmonious  scheme  ; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate.  The  emperor  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  his  enemy.  Their  schemes  were  discon- 
certed. 

2.  To  unsettle  the  mind  :  to  discompose  :  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  confjjse.  An  unexpecteu  question  may  dis- 
concert the  ablest  advocate  in  his  argument. 

DIS-CON-CERT'ED,  pp.  Broken  ;  interrupted  ;  dis- 
ordered ;  defeated  ;  unsettled ;  discomposed  ;  con- 
fused. 

DIS-CON-CERT'ING,  ppr.  Disordering  ;  defeating  ; 
discomposing  ;  disturbing. 
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DIS-CON-CER'TION,  re.     The  act  of  disconcerting. 
Federalist,  Hamilton. 
DIR-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [dis  and  conformity.]  Want 
of  agreement  or  conformity  ;  inconsistency.  Hakcwill. 
DIS-CON-GRO'I-TY,  n.     [dis  and  congrui'ly.]     Want 
of  ccngruity  ;    incongruity  ;   disagreement ;    incon- 
sistency. Hale. 
DIS-eON-NE€T',  v.  t.     [dis  and  connect.]     To  sepa- 
rate ;  to  disunite  ;  to  dissolve  connection. 

The  commonwealth  would,  in  a  lew  generations,  crumble  away, 
be  disconnected  into  the  dust  anupowder  of  individuality. 

Burke. 
This  restriction  disconnects  bank  paper  and  the  precious  metals. 

Walsh. 

DIS-CON-NECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  ;  disunited. 
This  word  is  not  synonymous  with  unconnected, 
though  often  confounded  with  it.  Disconnected  im- 
plies a  previous  connection  ;  unconnected  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  previous  union. 

DPS-CON-NECT'ING,  ppr.    Separating;  disuniting. 

DIS-CON-NEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  separating,  or 
state  of  being  disunited  ;  separation;  want  of  union. 

Nolhin g  was  therefore  lu  be  left  in  all  the  subordinate  members, 
but  weakness,  disconnection,  anil  Qonfuslon.  Burke. 

DIS-CON-SENT',  v.  i.     [dis  and  consent.]     To  differ; 

to  disagree  ;  not  to  consent.  Milton. 

DIS-CON'SO-LANCE,  n.     Disconsolateness. 
DIS-CON'SO-LATE,  a.     [dis  and   L.  consolatus.     See 

Console.] 

1.  Destitute  of  comfort  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful ; 
hopeless,  or  not  expecting  comfort;  sad  ;  dejected  ; 
melancholy  ;  as,  a  parent,  bereaved  of  an  only  child, 
and  disconsolate. 

2.  Not  affording  comfort;  cheerless;  as,  the  dis- 
consolate darkness  of  a  winter's  night.  Ray. 

DIS-CON'SO-LATE-LY,  ado.  In  a  disconsolate  man- 
ner ;  without  comfort. 

DIS-CON'SO-LATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

DIS-CON-SOLA'TION,  n.    Want  of  comfort. 

Jackson. 

DIS-CON-TENT',  n.  [dis  and  content.]  Want  of 
content  ;  uneasiness  or  inquietude  of  mind  ;  dissat- 
isfaction at  any  present  state  of  things. 

DISCONTENT',  a.     Uneasy  ;  dissatisfied.  Hayward. 

DIS-CON-TENT',  v.  t.  To  make  uneasy  at  the  pres- 
ent state  ;  to  dissatisfy. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Uneasy  in  mind  ;  dis- 
satisfied ;  unquiet ;  as,  discontented  citizens  make 
bad  subjects. 

DIS-CON  TENT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  discontented 
manner  or  inood. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ED-NESS,  n.  Uneasiness  of  mind  ; 
inquietude  ;  dissatisfaction.  Addison. 

DISCON-TENT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  discontent. 

DIS-CON-TENT'ING,  a.     Giving  uneasiness. 

DIS-€ON-TENT'MENT,  n.     The  state  of  being  un- 
easy in  mind  ;  uneasiness  ;  inquietude  ;  discontent. 
Hooker.     Bacon. 

DIS-CON-TIN'lJ-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discontin- 
ued. 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  n.  [See  Discontinue.] 
Want  of  continuance  ;  cessation  ;  intermission  ;  in- 
terruption of  continuance;  as,  a  discontinuance  of 
conversation  or  intercourse.  Atterbury. 

2.  Want  of  continued  connection  or  cohesion  of 
parts  ;  want  of  union  ;  disruption.  Bacon. 

3.  In  law,  a  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  posses- 
sion, as  where  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feoffment  in 
fee-simple,  or  for  the  life  of  the  feoffee,  or  in  tail, 
which  he  has  not  power  to  do;  in  this  case,  the 
entry  of  the  feoffee  is  lawful  during  the  life  of  the 
feoffor  ;  but  if  he  retains  possession  after  the  death 
of  the  feoffor,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed  a  tlis- 
continuance,  the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail  being 
discontinued,  till  a  recovery  can  be  had  in  law. 

Blackstone. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  a  suit,  is  when  a  plaintiff 
leaves  a  chasm  in  the  proceedings  in  his  cause,  as  by 
not  continuing  the  process  regularly  from  day  today  ; 
in  which  case  the  defendant  is  not  bound  to  at- 
tend. Formerly,  the  demise  of  the  king  caused  a 
discontinuance  of  all  suits ;  but  this  is  remedied  by 
statute  1  Edw.  VI.  Blackstone. 

DIS-eON-TIN-LI-A'TION,  n.  Breach  or  interrup- 
tion of  continuity  ;  disruption  of  parts  ;  separation 
of  parts  which  form  a  connected  series.       JVewton. 

DIS-CON-TIN'UE,  v.  I.  [dis  and  continue.]  To  leave 
off;  to  cause  to  cease,  as  a  practice  or  habit  ;  to 
stop  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  discontinue  the  intem- 
perate use  of  spirits.  Inveterate  customs  are  not 
discontinued  without  inconvenience. 

The  depredations  on  our  commerce  were  not  to  b^  discontinued. 
T.  Pickering. 

2.  To  break  off;  to  interrupt. 

3.  To  cease  to  take  or  receive  ;  as,  to  discontinue  a 
dailv  paper. 

DIS-CON-TIN'tJE,  v.  i.  To  cease  ;  to  leave  the  pos- 
session, or  lose  an  established  or  long-enjoyed  right. 


Thyself  shall  discontinue  frc 


.  — Jer.  : 


2.  To  lose  the  cohesion  of  parts  ;  to  suffer  disrup- 
tion or  separation  of  substance.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 


DIS-eON-TIN'll-JED,     pp.      Left    off;    interrupted; 

broken  off. 
DIS-CON-TIN'U-ER,  n.     One   who  discontinues  a 

rule  or  practice. 
DIS-CON-'ITN'U-ING,  ppr.     Ceasing;   interrupting; 

breaking  off. 
DIS-CON-TI-Nu'I-TY,  n.     Disunion  of  parts;   want 

of  cohesion.  Newton. 

DlS-eON-TIN'LT-OUS,  a.     Broken  off;  interrupted. 
2.  Separated  ;  wide  ;  gaping.  Milton. 

DIS-CON-VeN'IENCE,   (-ven'yens,)     n.      [dis    and 

convenience.]      Incongruity  ;    disagreement.      [Little 

used.]  Bramhall. 

DIS-CON-VeN'IENT,  a.     Incongruous.      Reynolds. 
DIS'CORD,  n.     [L.  discordia ;   Fr.  discorde;  from  L. 

discors  ;  dis  and  cor.] 

1.  Disagreement  among  persons  or  things.  Be- 
tween persons,  difference  of  opinions;  variance; 
opposition  ;  contention  ;  strife  ;  any  disagreement 
which  produces  angry  passions,  contests,  disputes, 
litigation,  or  war.  Discord  may  exist  between  fam- 
ilies, parties,  and  nations. 

2.  Disagreement ;  want  of  order  ;  a  clashing. 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood.  Pope. 

3.  In  music,  disagreement  of  sounds  ;  dissonance  ; 
a  union  of  sounds  which  is  inharmonious,  grating, 
and  disagreeable  to  the  ear;  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  Thus  the  second  and  the 
seventh,  when  sounded  together,  make  a  discortL 
The  term  discord  is  applied  to  each  of  the  two 
sounds  which  form  the  dissonance,  and  to  the  inter- 
val ;  but  more  properly  to  the  mixed  sound  of  dis- 
sonant tones.     It  is  opposed  to  concord  and  harmony. 

DIS-CORD',  v.  i.  To  disagree;  to  jar;  to  clash  ;  not 
to  suit ;  not  to  be  coincident.     [Not  in  use.]     Bacon. 

DIS-CORD'ANCE,    )         rT      ,.         ,        -, 

DIS-eORD'AN-UY,  j  "•     fL-  dtscorda**'-l 

Disagreement ;  opposition  ;  inconsistency  ;  as,  a 
discordance  of  opinions,  or  of  sounds. 

DIS-CORD'ANT,  a.     [L.  discordans.] 

1.  Disagreeing;  incongruous;  contradictory;  be- 
ing at  variance  ;  as,  discordant  opinions  ;  discordant 
rules  or  principles. 

2.  Opposite;  contrarious  ;  not  coincident;  as,  the 
discordant  attractions  of  comets,  or  of  different  plan- 
ets. Cheyne. 

3  Dissonant;  not  in  unison;  not  harmonious; 
not  accordant ;  harsh  ;  jarring  ;  as,  discordant  notes 
or  sounds. 

DIS-CORD'ANT-LY,  adv.  Dissonantly ;  in  a  dis- 
cordant manner;  inconsistently;  in  a  manner  to 
jar  or  clash  ;  in  disagreement  with  another,  or  with 
itself. 

DIS-CORD'FUL,  a.     Quarrelsome  ;  contentious. 

Spenser. 

DIS-COUN'SEL,  v.  t.     To  dissuade.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

DIS'COUNT,  7t.  [Fr.  deconte  or  decompte  ;  de,  or  dis, 
and  compte :  It.  sconto;  Sp.  descuento ;  Arm.  discount 
or  digont.  (See  Count.)  Literally,  a  counting  back 
or  from.] 

1.  A  sum  deducted  for  prompt  or  advanced  pay- 
ment ;  an  allowance  or  deduction  from  a  sum  due, 
or  from  a  credit ;  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  deducted 
from  the  credit  price  of  goods  sold,  on  account  of 
prompt  payment ;  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price,  or  from  a  sum  tine,  or  to  be  due,  at  a 
future  time.  Thus  the  merchant  who  gives  a  credit 
of  three  months,  will  deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  payment  in  hand,  and  the  holder  of  a  note  or 
bill  of  exchange  will  deduct  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  the  note  or  bill  for  advanced  pay- 
ment, which  deduction  is  called  a  discount. 

2.  Among  bankers,  the  deduction  of  a  sum  for  ad- 
vanced payment  ;  particularly,  the  deduction  of  the 
interest  on  a  sum  lent,  at  the  time  of  lending.  The 
discounts  at  banking  institutions  are  usually  the 
amount  of  legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and 
deducted  from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  credit.  Hamilton's  Report. 

3.  The  sum  deducted  or  refunded  ;  as,  tiie discount 
was  five  per  cent. 

4.  The  act  of  discounting.  A  note  is  lodged  in 
the  bank  for  discount.  The  banks  have  suspended 
discounts. 

DIS'COUNT  or  DIS-COUNT',  v.  t.  [Sp.  descontar ; 
Port.  id. ;  Fr.  decompter;  Arm.  discounta,  digontein  ; 
It.  scontare.  In  Briltsh  books,  the  accent  is  laid  on 
the  last  syllable.  But  in  America,  the  accent  is 
usually,  or  always,  on  the  first.] 

1.  To  deduct  a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent,  from 
the  principal  sum.  Merchants  discount  five  or  six  per 
cent,  for  prompt  or  for  advanced  payment. 

2.  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount  of,  deducting 
the  interest  or  other  rate  per  cent,  from  the  principal, 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  or  advance.  The  banks  dis- 
count notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  on  good  security. 

The  lirst  rule  —  tu  discount  only  unexceptionable  paper. 

Walsh. 

DIS'COUNT,  v.  i.  To  lend  or  make  a  practice  of  lend- 
ing money,  deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  of  the 
loan.  The  hanks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days, 
sometimes  for  longer  terms. 


DIS-COUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discounted. 
Certain  forms  are  necessary  to  render  notes  dis- 
countable at  a  bank.  A  bill  may  be  discountable  for 
more  than  sixty  days. 

DIS'COUNT-DAY,  b.  The  day  of  the  week  on  which 
a  bank  discounts  notes  and  bills. 

DIS'COUNT-ED,  pp.  Deducted  from  a  principal  sum  ; 
paid  back  ;  refunded  or  allowed  ;  as,  the  sum  of  five 
per  cent,  was  discounted. 

2.  Having  the  amount  lent  on  discount  or  deduc- 
tion of  a  sum  in  advance  ;  as,  the  bill  was  discounted 
for  sixty  days. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NANCE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  countenance.] 
To  abash  ;  to  ruffle  or  discompose  the  countenance  ; 
to  put  to  shame  ;  to  put  out  of  countenance.  [Not 
used.] 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow 
Discountenance  her  despised  1  Milton. 

2.  To  discourage  ;  to  check  ;  to  restrain  by  frowns, 
censure,  arguments,  opposition,  or  cold  treatment. 
The  good  citizen  will  discountenance  vice  by  every 
lawful  means. 
DIS-COUN'TE-NANCE,  n.  Cold  treatment;  unfa- 
vorable aspect;  unfriendly  regard;  disapprobation; 
whatever  tends  to  check  or  discourage. 

He  thought  a  little  discountenance  on  those  persons  would 
suppress  that  spirit.  Clarendon. 

DIS-€OUN'TE-NANC-£D,  (-nanst,)  pp.  Abashed; 
discouraged  ;  checked  ;  frowned  on. 

DIS-COUN'TE-NAN-CER,  n.  One  who  discourages 
by  cold  treatment,  frowns,  censure,  or  expression  of 
disapprobation ;  one  who  checks  or  depresses  by  un- 
friendly regards. 

DIS-COUN'i'E-NAN-CING,  ppr.  Abashing  ;  discour- 
aging ;  checking  by  disapprobation  or  unfriendly  re- 
gards. 

DIS'COUNT-ER,  n.  One  who  advances  money  on 
discounts.  Burke. 

DIS'COUNT-ING,  ppr.    Deducting  a  sum  for  prompt 
or  advanced  payment. 
2.  Lending  on  discount. 

DIS'COUNT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending 
money  on  discounts. 

The  profitable  business  of  a  bank  consists  in  discounting. 

Hamilton. 
DIS-COUR'AGE,  (dis-kur'aje,)  v.  t.   [dis  and  courage; 
Fr.  decourager ;  Arm.  digouragi ;  It.  scoraggiarc.  The 
Italian  is  from  ex  and  coraggio.     See  Courage.] 

1.  To  extinguish  the  courage  of;  to  dishearten; 
to  depress  the  spirits  ;  to  deject ;  to  deprive  of  con- 
fidence. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children,  lest  they  be  discouraged. — 
Col.  lii. 

2.  To  deter  from  any  thing;  with  from. 

Why  discourage  ye  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
goiujr  over  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  given  them  ? 
Sum.  xxxii.  * 

3.  To  attempt  to  repress  or  prevent ;  to  dissuade 
from  :  as,  to  discourage  an  effort. 

DIS-COUR'AG  ED,  (dis-kur'ajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Disheart- 
ened ;  deprived  of  courage  or  confidence  ;  depressed 
in  spirits  ;  dejected  ;  checked. 

DIS-COUR'AGE-MENT,  (dis-kur'aje-ment,)  n.  The 
act  of  disheartening,  or  depriving  of  courage  ;  the 
act  of  deterring  or  dissuading  from  an  undertaking  ; 
the  act  of  depressing  confidence. 

2.  That  which  destroys  or  abates  courage  ;  that 
which  depresses  confidence  or  hope  ;  that  which 
tleters,  or  tends  to  deter,  from  an  undertaking,  or 
from  the  prosecution  of  any  thing.  Evil  examples 
are  great  discouragements  to  virtue.  The  revolution 
was  commenced  under  every  possible  discourage- 
ment. 

DIS-COUR'AG-ER,  (dis-kur'aj-er,)  n.  One  who  dis- 
courages ;  one  who  disheartens,  or  depresses  the 
courage  ;  one  who  impresses  diffidence  or  fear  of 
success  ;   one  who  dissuades  from  an  undertaking. 

DIS-COUR'AG-ING,  (dis-kur'aj-ing,)  ppr.  Disheart- 
ening ;  depressing  courage. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  dishearten,  or  to  depress  the  cour- 
age ;  as,  discouraging  prospects. 

DIS-COUR'AG-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending 
to  discourage. 

DIS-CoURSE',  (dis-kors',)  n.  [Fr.  discours;  L.  discur- 
sus,  from  discurro,  to  ramble  ;  dis  and  curro,  to  run  ; 
It.  discorso.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  understanding  by  which  it  goes 
forth  into  the  field  of  thought ;  the  act  which  con- 
nects propositions,  and  deduces  conclusions  from 
thein.  Johnson. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  alter,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  poultice  reason 
To  rust  fit  us  unused.  Shale. 

[This  sense  is  now  obsolete.] 

2.  Literally,  a  running  over  a  subject  in  speech  ; 
hence,  a  communication  of  thoughts  by  words,  ei- 
ther to  individuals,  to  companies,  or  to  public  as- 
semblies. Discourse  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  small 
company,  is  called  conversation,  or  talk  ;  mutual  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  ;  mutual  intercourse  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  applied  to  the  familiar  communication 
of  thoughts  by  an  individual,  or  to  the  mutual  com- 
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munication  of  two  or  more.     We  say,  I  was  pleased 
with  his  discourse,  and  he  heard  our  discourse. 

The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  joined, 

Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  bauq  Jet  of  the  mind. 

Dryden. 

3    Effusion  of  language  ;  speech.  Locke. 

4.  A  written  treatise  ;  a  formal  dissertation  ;  as, 
the  discourse  of  Plutarch  on  garrulity;  of  Cicero  on 
old  age. 

5.  A  sermon,  uttered  or  written.  We  say,  an  ex- 
temporaneous discourse,  or  a  written  discourse. 

DIS-eoURSE',  v.  i.  To  talk  ;  to  converse  ;  but  it  ex- 
presses rather  more  formality  than  talk.  He  dis- 
coursed with  us  an  hour  on  the  events  of  the  war. 
We  discoursed  together  on  our  mutual  concerns. 

2.  To  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  in  a  formal 
manner ;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn,  set  manner ;  as, 
to  discourse  on  the  properties  of  the  circle  ;  the 
preacher  discoursed  on  the  nature  and  effect  of 
faith. 

3.  To  reason  ;  to  pass  from  premises  to  conse- 
quences. Davies. 

DIS-COURSE',  v.  t.  To  treat  of;  to  talk  over.  [JVot 
used.] 

Let  us  discourse  our  fortunes.  Shah. 

2.  To  utter  or  give  forth  ;  as,  to  discourse  excellent 
music 
DIS-CoUfiS'.ED,  (dis-korst',) pp.  Discussed  at  length; 

treated  of. 
DIS-€oURS'ER,  it.    One  who  discourses ;  a  speaker ; 
a  haranguer. 
2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation.  Swift. 
DIS-CoUKS'ING,  ppr.    Talking  ;  conversing  ;  preach- 
ing ;  discussing  ;  treating  at  some  length,  or  in  a  for- 
mal manner. 
DIS-CSURS'IVE,  a.    Reasoning;  passing  from  prem- 
ises to  consequences.  Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation  ;  interlocu- 
tory. 

The  ejac  is  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  discoursive  scenes. 

Dryden. 
DIS-€OURT'E-OUS,   (-kurt'e-us,)   a.     [dis  and  court- 
eous.]    Uncivil ;  rude  ;    uncomplaisant ;  wanting  in 
*     good  manners  ;  as,  discourteous  knight. 
DIS-COURT'E-OUS-LY,   adv.    In  a  rude  or  uncivil 

manner ;  with  incivility. 
DIS-COURT'E-SY,  (-kurl'e-sy,)  ?i.    [dis  and  courtesy.] 
Incivility ;    rudeness   of  behavior   or  language  ;    ill 
manners ;  act  of  disrespect. 

Ee  calm  in  arguing;  for  fierceness  makes 

Error  a  fault,  anil  truth  discourtesy.  Herbert. 

DIS-COURT'SHIP,  n.     Want  of  respect.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

DISC'OUS,  a.  [from  L.  discus.]  Broad  ;  flat ;  wide  ; 
used  of  the  middle,  plain,  and  flat  part  of  some  flow- 
ers. Quincy. 

DIS-COV'E-NANT,  v.  t.     To  dissolve  covenant  with. 

DISCOVER,  (dis-kuv'er,)  v.  i.t  [Fr.  drcouvrir ;  de, 
for  des,  or  dis,  and  couvrir,  to  cover;  Sp.  descubrir ; 
Port,  descobrir  ;  It.  scoprire.     See  Cover.] 

1.  Literally,  to  uncover  ;  to  remove  a  covering.  Is. 
xvii. 

2.  To  lay  open  to  view ;  to  disclose  ;  to  show ;  to 
make  visible  ;  to  expose  to  view  something  before  un- 
seen or  concealed. 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shak. 

He  discovered  deep  things  out  of  darkness.  —  Job  xii. 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove.  Milton. 

[In  these  passages,  the  word  should  be  Uncover.] 
5.  To  reveal ;  to  make  known. 


We  will  discover  ourselves  to  then 
Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.  - 


—  1  Sam.  I 
Prov.  xxv. 


4.  To  espy  ;  to  have  the  first  sight  of;  as,  a  man  at 
mast-head  discoverea  -and. 


When  we  had  discoveiec 
Acts  xxi. 


-prus, 


!  left  it  on  the  left  hand. 


5.  To  find  out;  to  obtain  the  first  knowledge  of ; 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something  sought  or  be- 
fore unknown.  Columbus  discovered  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  We  often  discover  our 
mistakes,  when  too  late  to  prevent  their  evil  ef- 
fects. 

6.  To  detect;  as,  we  discovered  the  artifice;  the 
thief,  finding  himself  discovered,  attempted  to  escape. 

Discover   differs  from   invent.     We   discover  what 
before  existed,  though   to   us   unknown  ;  we  invent 
what  did  not  before  exist. 
DIS-COVER-A-BLE,   a.     That  may   be   discovered; 
that  may  be  brought  to  light,  or  exposed  to  view, 

2.  That  may  be  seen  ;  as,  many  minute  animals 
are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope. 

3.  That  may  be  found  out,  or  made  known  ;  as, 
the  Scriptures  reveal  many  things  not  discoverable  by 
the  light  of  reason. 

4.  Apparent ;  visible  ;  exposed  to  view 

Nothing  discovei  able  in  the  lunar  surface  is  ever  covered. 

Bcntlcy. 

DIS-COVER  .ED,  (-kuv'erd,)  pp.  Uncovered  ;  dis- 
closed to  view  ;  laid  open  ;  revealed  ;  espied  or  first 
seen  ;  found  out ;  detected. 

DIS-eOV'ER  ER,  n.     One  who  discovers  ;  one  who 
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first  sees  or  espies  ;  one  who  finds  out,  or  first  comes 

to  the  knowledge  of  something. 

2.  A  scout ;  an  explorer.  Shale. 

DISCOVER  ING,  ppr.      Uncovering  ;    disclosing  to 

view;  laying  open  ;  revealing;  making  known;  es- 
pying ;  finding  out ;  detecting. 
DIS-C5VERT-U.RE,  n.     [Fr.  decouvert,  uncovered.] 
A  state  of  being  released  from  coverture ;  freedom 

of  a  woman  from  the  coverture  of  a  husband. 
DIS-COV'ER-Y,  n.    The  action  of  disclosing  to  view, 

or  bringing  to  light :  as,  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot, 

the  public  peace  is  preserved. 

2.  Disclosure  ;  a  making  known  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  is 
bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  estate  and 
effects. 

3.  The  action  of  finding  something  hidden  ;  as,  the 
discovery  of  lead  or  silver  in  the  earth. 

4.  The  act  of  finding  out,  or  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of;  as,  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  discovery  of 
magnetism. 

5.  The  act  of  espying;  first  sight  of;  as,  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus,  or  of  the  continent 
by  Cabot. 

6.  That  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
that  which  is  first  brought  to  light,  seen,  or  known. 
The  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an  important  dis- 
covery. Redemption  from  sin  was  a  discovery  beyond 
the  power  of  human  philosophy. 

7.  In  dramatic  poetry,  the  unraveling  of  a  plot,  or 
the  manner  of  unfolding  the  plot  or  fable  of  a  comedy 
or  tragedy. 

DIS-CRED''IT,  n.  [Fr.  discredit;  Sp.  discredito  ;  It. 
scredito.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Want  of  credit  or  good  reputation  ;  some  degree 
of  disgrace  or  reproach  ;  disesteem  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things.  Frauds  in  manufactures  bring  thein 
into  discredit. 

It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profession.     Rogers. 

2.  Want  of  belief,  trust,  or  confidence ;  disbelief; 
as,  later  accounts  have  brought  the  story  into  dis- 
credit. 

DIS-€RED'IT,  t).  t.  [Fr.  decrtditer  ;  de,  des,  dis,  and 
credit^ 

1.  To  disbelieve  ;  to  give  no  credit  to  ;  not  to  credit 
or  believe  ;  as,  the  report  is  discredited. 

2.  To  deprive  of  credit  or  good  reputation  ;  to  make 
less  reputable  or  honorable  ;  to  bring  into  disesteem  ; 
to  bring  into  some  degree  of  disgrace,  or  into  dis- 
repute. 

He  least  discredits  his  travels,  who  returns  the  same  man  he 
went.  Wotton. 

Our  virtues  will  be  often  discredited  with  the  appearance  of 
evil.  Rogers. 

3.  To  deprive  of  credibility.  Shah. 
DIS-€RED'IT-A-BLE,  a.    Tending  to  injure  credit; 

injurious  to  reputation;    disgraceful;    disreputable. 

Blair. 

DIS-€RED'IT-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  discreditable  man- 
ner. 

DIS-CRED'IT-ED,  pp.  Disbelieved;  brought  into  dis- 
repute ;  disgraced. 

DIS-€RED'IT-ING,  ppr.  Disbelieving;  not  trusting 
to  ;  depriving  of  credit;  disgracing. 

DISCREET',  a.  [Fr.  discrct  ;  Sp.  discrete  ;  It.  id. ;  L. 
discretus,  the  participle  assigned  to  discerno,  dis  and 
cento,  but  probably  from  the  root  of  riddle,  W.  rhidyll, 
from  rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  as  screen  is  from  the  root  of 
seccrno,  or  execrno,  Gr.  Kpivui,  L.  cerno  ;  Gr.  diaKpiaic. 
Class  Rd.  It  is  sometimes  written  discrete ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  discreet  and  discrete  is  arbitrary, 
but  perhaps  not  entirely  useless.  Tile  literal  sense 
is,  separate,  reserved,  wary  ;  hence,  discerning.] 

Prudent ;  wise  in  avoiding  errors  or  evil,  and  in 
selecting  the  best  meariB  to  accomplish  a  purpose  ; 
circumspect ;  cautious ;  wary ;  not  rash. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 
bmve,  who  guides,  the  convereaioa,  and  gives  measures  to 
society.  Addison. 

Let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man  discreet  and  wise.  — Gen.  xii. 

DIS-CREET  LY,  adv.   Prudently  ;  circumspectly  ;  cau- 
tiously ;  with  nice  judgment  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  or  omitted. 
DIS-dtEET'NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  discreet ; 

discretion. 
DIS-€REP'ANCE,    )  n.     [L.   discrepantia,   discrepans, 
DIS-€REP'AN-CY,  j       from  discrepo,  to  give  a  differ- 
ent sound,  to  vary,  to  jar;  dis  and  crepo,  to  creak. 
See  Crepitate.] 

Difference  ;  disagreement  ;  contrariety  ;  applicable 
to  facts  or  opinions. 

There  is  no  real  discrejxincy  between  these  two  genealogies. 

Faber. 

DIS-€REP'ANT,a.    Different;  disagreeing;  contrary. 

DIS-€RETE',  o.     [L.  discretus.     See  Discreet.] 

1.  Separate;  distinct;  disjunct.  In  phonology,  a 
discrete  movement,  is  a  leap  of  the  voice  from  one  line 
of  pitch  to  another,  as  distinguished  from  a  concrete 
movement,  or  slide,  in  which  the  voice  passes  through 
all  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  musical  scale.  Rush. 
Discrete  proportion,  is  when  the  ratio  of  two  or  more 
puirs  of  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  same,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  proportion  between  all  the  numbers  ; 
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as,  3  :  6  : :  8 :  16,  3  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  6 
as  8  does  to  16.  But  3  is  not  to  6  as  6  to  8.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  continued  or  continual  proportion  ;  as, 
3  :  6  : :  12 :  24.  Barlow. 

2.  Disjunctive ;  as,  I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my 
honor,js  a  discrete  proposition.  Johnson. 

DIS-CReTE',  v.  t.  To  separate  ;  to  discontinue. 
[Arot  used.]  Brown. 

DIS-CRE"TION,  (dis-kresh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  discretion; 
It.  discrezione ;  Sp.  discrecion ;  from  the  L.  discrctio, 
a  separating  ;  discretus,  discerno.     See  Discreet.] 

1.  Prudence,  or  knowledge  and  prudence  ;  that 
discernment  which  enables  a  person  to  judge  crit- 
ically of  what  is  correct  and  proper,  united  with 
caution  ;  nice  discernment  and  judgment,  directed 
by  circumspection,  and  primarily  regarding  one's 
own  conduct. 

A  good  man  —  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  —  Ps.  cxii. 
My  son,  keep  sound  wisdom  and  discretion.  —  Prov.  hi. 

2.  Liberty  or  power  of  acting  without  other  con- 
trol than  one's  own  judgment ;  as,  the  management 
of  affairs  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prince  ;  he 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion.     Hence, 

To  surrender  at  discretion,  is  to  surrender  without 
stipulation  or  terms,  and  commit  one's  self  entirely 
to  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 

3.  Disjunction;  separation.      [JVot  much  used.] 

Medc. 

DIS-CRE"TION-A-RY,  j  (dis-kresh'un-,)  a.    Left  to 

DIS-CRE"TION-AL,  j  discretion  ;  unrestrained 
except  by  discretion  or  judgment ;  that  is  to  be  di- 
rected or  managed  by  discretion  only.  Thus,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is,  in  certain  cases, 
invested  with  discretionary  powers,  to  act  according 
to  circumstances. 

DIS-CRE"TION-A-RI-LY,  )   adv.     At  discretion  ;  ac- 

DIS-CRE"TION-AL-LY,     ,       cording  to  discretion. 

DIS-eRE'TIVE,  a.  [See  Discreet  and  Discrete.] 
Disjunctive;  noting  separation  or  opposition.  In 
logic,  a  discretivc  proposition  expresses  some  distinc- 
tion, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of  but,  though, 
yet,  &.c. ;  as,  travelers  change  their  climate,  but  not 
their  temper ;  Job  was  patient,  though  his  grief  was 
great. 

2.  In  grammar,  discretive  distinctions  are  such  as 
imply  opposition  or  difference  ;  as,  not  a  man,  but  a 
beast.  Johnson. 

2.  Separate  ;  distinct. 

DIS-€Re'T1VE-LY,  adv.    In  a  discretive  manner. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  discriminated. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE,  ?>.  t.  [L.  discrimino,  from  discri- 
men,  difference,  distinction  ;  dis  and  crimen,  differ- 
ently applied ;  coinciding  with  the  sense  of  Gr. 
^taKpifo},  Kpii'to,  L.  cerno.] 

1.  To  distinguish  ;  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween ;  as,  we  may  usually  discriminate  true  from 
false  modesty. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  select  from  others  ;  to  make  a 
distinction  between  ;  as,  in  the  last  judgment,  the 
righteous  will  be  discriminated  from  the  wicked. 

3.  Tomark  with  notes  of  difference  ;  to  distinguish 
by  some  note  or  mark.  We  discriminate  animals  by 
names,  as  nature  has  discriminated  them  by  different 
shapes  and  habits. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  difference  or 
distinction ;  as,  in  the  application  of  law,  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  the  judge  should  discriminate 
between  degrees  of  guilt. 

2.  To  observe  or  note  a  difference ;  to  distinguish  ; 
as,  in  judging  of  evidence,  we  should  be  careful  to 
discriminate  between  probability  and  slight  presump- 
tion. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE,  a.  Distinguished;  having  the 
difference  marked.  Bacon. 

DIS-eRlM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Separated;  distinguished. 

DIS-CIUM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.  Distinctly  ;  with  minute 
distinction  ;  particularly.  Johnson. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Distinctness;  marked 
difference.  Diet. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TING, ppr.  Separating;  distinguish- 
ing ;  marking  with  notes  of  difference. 

2.  «.  Distinguishing  ;  peculiar  ;  characterized  by 
peculiar  differences  ;  as,  the  discriminating  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

3.  a.  That  discriminates;  able  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions ;  as,  a  discriminating  mind. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
DIS-CRIM-IN-A'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  distinguishing ; 
the  act  of  making  or  observing  a  difference  ,  distinc 
tion  ;  as,  the  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distinguished.  StiUingficet. 

3.  Mark  of  distinction.  K.  Charles. 
DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.     That  makes  the  mark  of 

distinction  ;  that  constitutes  the  mark  of  difference  ; 

characteristic  ;  as,  the  discriminative  features  of  men. 
2.  That    observes    distinction ;    as,   discriminative 

providence.  More. 

DIS-CRiM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    With  discrimination 

or  distinction.  Foster. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  discriminates. 
DIS-CRIM'IN-OUS,  a.    Hazardous.     [JVot  used.] 

Harvey. 
DIS-CROWN',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  crown. 


FATE,  FaR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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DIS-CROWN'ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  a  crown. 
DIS-€ROWN'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  a  crown. 

Campbell. 
DrS-€C'BI-TO-RY,   a.      [L.    discubitorius ;   discumbo  ; 
dis  and  cubo,  to  lie  down  or  lean.] 
Leaning ;  inclining  ;  or  fitted  to  a  leaning  posture. 

Brown. 
DIS-CUL'PATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  disculper ;   Sp.  disculpar ; 
dis  and  L.  culpa,  a  fault.] 

To  free  from   blame   or  fault ;   to  exculpate ;   to 
excuse. 

Neither  does  this  effect  of  the  independence  of  nations  disrulpate 
the  author  of  an  unjust  war.  Trans,  of  Vatut. 


pp. 


Cleared  from  blame ;  excul- 
Freeing  from  blame;   ex- 


DTS-CUL'PX-TED 

pated. 
DIS-CUL'PA-TING,  ppr. 

cusing. 

DIS-€ITL-Pa'TION,  n.     Exculpation. 
DIS-CUL'PA-TO-RY,  a.     Tending  to  exculpate. 
DIS-CUM'BEN-CY,  n.     [L.  discumbcns.     See  Discum- 

TORY.] 

The  act  of  leaning  at  meat,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients.  Brown. 

DIS-CUM'BER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  cumber.]  To  unbur- 
den ;  to  throw  off  any  thing  cumbersome  ;  to  disen- 
gage from  any  troublesome  weight,  or  impediment; 
to  disencumber.     [The.  latter  is  generally  used.]   Pope. 

DIS-CORE',  v.  t.     To  discover;  to  reveal.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

DIS-eUR'RENT,  a.    Not  current.    [JVot  used.]   Sandys. 

DIS-€UR'SION,  n.      [L.  discurro ;   dis  and   curro,  to 
run.] 
A  running  or  rambling  about.  Bailey. 

DIS-eUR'SIST,  re.  [See  Discourse.]  A  disputer. 
[JVot  in  use.]  L.  Addison. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE,  a.  [Sp.  discursivo,  from  L.  discurro, 
supra.] 

1.  Moving  or  roving  about ;  desultory.       Bacon. 

2.  Argumentative;  reasoning;  proceeding  regularly 
from  premises  to  consequences  ;  sometimes  written 
Discoursive.  Whether  brutes  have  a  kind  of  dis- 
cursive faculty.  Hale. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  discursive  manner; 

argumentatively.  Hale. 

DIS-CUR'SIVE-NESS,  n.     The   state  or  quality  of 

being  discursive.  Barrow. 

DIS-CUR'SO-RY,  a.     Argumental ;  rational.    Johnson. 
DISCUS,  n.     [L.     See  Eng.  Dish  and  Disk.] 

1.  A  quoit ;  a  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  stone,  to  be 
thrown  in  play  ;  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  In  botany,  the  middle,  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  generally  consisting  of  small 
florets,  with  a  hollow,  regular  petal,  as  in  the  mari- 
gold and  daisy.  Bailey.    Encyc. 

3.  The  face  or  surface  of  the  sun  or  moon.     [See 

DlSK.l 

DIS-CUSS',  v.  t.\  [L.  discut.io,  discussum ,'  dis  and 
qualio  ,■  Fr.  discuter ;  Sp.  discutir.  Quatio  may  be 
allied  to  quasso,  and  to  cudo  and  cmdo,  to  strike.  See 
Class  Gs,  No.  17,  28,  68,  79,  and  Class  Gd,  No.  38, 
4ft,  76.] 

Literally,  to  drive ;  to  beat  or  to  shake  in  pieces ; 
to  separate  into  parts. 

1.  To  disperse ;  to  scatter ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  repel ; 
as,  to  discuss  a  tumor ;  a  medical  use  of  the  word. 

2.  To  debate  ;  to  agitate  by  argument ;  to  clear  of 
objections  and  difficulties,  with  a  view  to  find  or 
illustrate  truth  ;  to  sift;  to  examine  by  disputation  ; 
to  ventilate ;  to  reason  on,  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating truth  from  falsehood.  We  discuss  a  subject,  a 
point,  a  problem,  a  question,  the  propriety,  expedi- 
ence, or  justice,  of  a  measure,  &c. 

3.  To  break  in  pieces.  Brown. 

4.  To  shake  off.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

5.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  heard  in  the 
colloquial  phrases,  to  discuss  a  fowl,  to  discuss  a  bottle 
of  .nine. 

DIS-€USS'ET>,  (dis-kust',)  pp.  Dispersed ;  dissipated  ; 
debated  ;  agitated  ;  argued. 

DIS-€USS'ER,  «.  One  who  discusses  ;  one  who  sifts 
or  examines. 

DIS-CUSS'ING,  ppr.  Dispersing;  resolving;  scatter- 
ing; debating j  agitating;  examining  by  argument. 

DIS-CUSS'ING,  n.    Discussion;  examination. 

DIS-CUS'SION,  (dis-kush'un,)  n.  In  surgery,  reso- 
lution ;  the  dispersion  of  a  tumor  or  any  coagulated 
matter.  Coze.     Wiseman. 

2.  Debate  ;  disquisition  ;  the  agitation  of  a  point 
or  subject  with  a  view  to  elicit  truth  ;  the  treating  of 
a  subject  by  argument,  to  clear  it  of  difficulties,  and 
separate  truth  from  falsehood. 

DIS-COSS'IVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  discuss,  re- 
solve, or  disperse,  tumors  or  coagulated  matter. 

DIS-CUSS'IVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  discusses  ;  a  dis- 
cutient. 

DIS  CO'TIENT,  (dis-ku'shent.)  a.     [L.  discutiens.] 
Discussing;  dispersing  morbid  matter. 

DTS-Gu'TIENT,  n.  A  medicine  or  application  which 
disperses  a  tumor  or  any  coagulated  fluid  in  the 
body  ;  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  carminative. 

Coze. 

DIS-DAIN',  c.  «.t  [Fr.  dedaigner ;  Sp.  desdahar ;  It. 
sdegnare ;  Port,  desdenhar :  L.  dedignor;  de,  dis,  and 
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dignor,  to  think  worthy  ;  dignus,  worthy.     See  Die-  | 

MTV.]  | 

To  think  unworthy  ;  to  deem  worthless  ;  to  con- 
sider to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  care,  regard,  esteem, 
or  unworthy  of  one's  character ;  to  scorn  ;  to  con- 
temn. The  man  of  elevated  mind  disdains  a  mean 
action;  he  disdains  the  society  of  profligate,  worth- 
less men  ;  he  disdains  to  corrupt  the  innocent,  or  in- 
sult the  weak  ;  Goliath  disdained  David. 

Whose  fithers  1  would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of 
my  ftnek.  —  Job  xxx. 

DIS-DAIN',  re.t  Contempt ;  scorn  ;  a  passion  excited 
in  noble  minds  by  the  hatred  or  detestation  of  what 
is  mean  and  dishonorable,  and  implying  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  of  mind,  or  a  supposed  superior- 
ity. In  ignoble  minds,  disdain  may  spring  from  un- 
warrantable pride  or  haughtiness,  and  be  directed 
toward  objects  of  worth.  It  implies  hatred,  and 
sometimes  anger. 

How  iny  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain  I  Pope. 

DIS-DaIN'£D,  pp.    Despised  ;  contemned  ;  scorned. 
DIS-DAIN'FUL,  a.      Full    of  disdain  ;   as,  disdainful 
soul. 

2.  Expressing  disdain  ;  as,  a  disdainful  look. 

3.  Contemptuous;  scornful;  haughty;  indignant. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL-LY,  adv.  Contemptuously  ;  with 
scorn  ;   in  a  haughty  manner.  South. 

DIS-DAIN'FUL-NESS,n.  Contempt;  contemptuous- 
ness  ;  haughty  scorn.  Sidney. 

DIS-DAIN'ING,  ppr.     Contemning;  scorning. 

DIS-DaIN'ING,  re.     Contempt;  scorn. 

DIS-Dl-A-PA'SON,  )  n.     [See  Diapason.]      In  music, 

BIS-DI-A-PA'SON,  J  a  scale  of  two  octaves,  or  a 
fifteenth.  Brande. 

DIS-EASE',  (diz-eze',)  n.+  [dis  and  ease.]  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  pain,  uneasiness,  distress,  and  so  used  by 
Spenser;  but  in  this  sense,  obsolete. 

2.  Any  deviation  from  health  in  function  or  struc- 
ture;  the  cause  of  pain  or  uneasiness;  distemper; 
malady;  sickness;  disorder;  any  state  of  a  living 
body  in  which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs 
are  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  defective  or 
preternatural  action,  without  a  disrupture  of  parts  by 
violence,  which  is  called  a  wound.  The  first  effect 
of  disease  is  uneasiness  or  pain,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  is  death.  A  disease  may  affect  the  whole  body, 
or  a  particular  limb  or  part  of  the  body.  We  say, 
a  diseased  limb  ;  a  disease  in  the  head  or  stomach  ; 
and  such  partial  affection  of  the  body  is  called  a  local 
or  topical  disease.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the 
disorders  of  other  animals,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
man  ;  and  to  any  derangement  of  the  vegetative 
functions  of  plants. 

The  shafts  of  disease  shoot  across  our  path  in  such  a  variety  of 
courses,  that  the  atmosphere  of  human  life  is  darkened  by 
their  number,  and  the  escape  of  an  individual  becomes 
almost  miraculous.  Buclcminsler. 

3.  A  disordered  state  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  by 
which  the  reason  is  impaired. 

4.  In  society,  vice  ;  corrupt  state  of  morals.  Vices 
are  called  moral  diseases. 

a  physician  with  the 
re  it. 
Maxim  of  AntisOienes. 

5.  Political  or  civil  disorder,  or  vices  in  a  state ; 
any  practice  urhich  tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, or  impede  or  prevent  the  regular  administration 
of  government. 

The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  public 
councils    have,  in    truth,    been    the    mortal    diseases    under 
which  popular  governments  have  every  where  perished. 
Federalist.  Madison. 

DIS-F.ASE',  (diz-eze')  v.  t.  To  interrupt  or  impair  any 
or  all  the  natural  and  regular  functions  of  the  several 
organs  of  a  living  body;  to  afflict  with  pain  tir  sick- 
ness ;  to  make  morbid  ;  used  chiefly  in  the  passive 
participle  ;  as,  a  diseased  body,  a  diseased  stomach  ; 
but  diseased  may  here  be  considered  as  an  adjective. 

2.  To  interrupt  or  render  imperfect  the  regular 
functions  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  intellect ;  to  disor- 
der ;  to  derange.  [gion. 

3.  To  infect ;  to  communicate  disease  to  by  conta- 
4^_  To  pain  ;  to  make  uneasy.  Locke. 

DIS-EAS'ED,  (diz-ezd',)  pp.  or  a.t  Disordered  ;  dis- 
tempered ;  sick. 

DIS-EAS'ED-NESS,  (diz-Gz'cd-ness,)  re.  The  state  of 
being  diseased  ;  a  morbid  state  ;  sickness.    Burnet. 

DIS-EASE'FIJL,  (riiz-eze'ful,)  a.  Abounding  with  dis- 
ease ;  producing  diseases  ;  as,  a  diseaseful  climate. 
2^  Occasioning  uneasiness. 

DIS-EASE'MENT,  (diz-eze'ment,)  n.  Uneasiness; 
inconvenience.  Bacon. 

DIS-EAS'ING,  ppr.     Disordering  ;  infecting. 

DIS-EDG'^D,  a.  [dis  and  edge.]    Blunted  ;  made  dull. 

Shah. 

DIS-EM-BARK',  v.  U  [dis  and  embark;  Fr.  descmbar- 
qner.] 

To  land  ;  to  debark  ;  to  remove  from  on  board  a 
ship  to  the  land  ;  to  put  on  shore  ;  applied  particularly 
to  the  landing  of  troops  and  military  apparatus ;  as,  the 
general  disembarked  the  troops  at  sunrise. 

DIS-EM-BARK',  v.  i.     To  land  ;  to  debark  ;  to  quit  a 
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ship  for  residence  or  action  on  shore;  as,  the  light 
infantry  and  cavalry  disembarked,  and  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

DIS-EM-BARK-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  disembarking. 

DIS-EM-BARK'£D,  (-em-birkt',)  pp.  Landed  ;  put  on 
shore. 

DIS-EM-RARK'ING,  ppr.  Landing;  removing  from 
on  hoard  a  ship  to  land. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS,  v.  t.  [dis  and  embarrass.]  To 
free  from  embarrassment  or  perplexity  ;  to  clear  ;  to 
extricate.  Mason. 

DIS-E.\1-BAR'RASS-£D,  (dis-em-bar'rast,)  pp.  Freed 
from  embarrassment ;  extricated  from  difficulty. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-ING,^?-.  Freeing  from  embar- 
rassment or  perplexity  ;  extricating. 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  extricating 
from  perplexity. 

DIS-EM-BAY',  v.  t.     To  clear  from  a  bay.     Sherburne. 

DIS-EM-BAY'iCD,  pp.    Cleared  from  a  bay. 

DIS-EM-BAY'ING,  ppr.    Clearing  from  a  bay. 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISH,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  embellish- 
ment. 

DIS-EM-BEL'LISILED,  (-em-bel'lisht,)  pp.  Deprived 
of  embellishment. 

DIS-EM-BIT'TER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  embitter.]  To  free 
from  bitterness  ;  to  clear  from  acrimony ;  to  render 
sweet  or  pleasant.  Addison. 

DIS-EM-BIT'TER-ED,  pp.     Freed  from  bitterness. 

DIS-EM-BOD'1-.ED,  (-em-bod'id,)  a.     [dis  and  embod- 
ied.]    Divested  of  the  body  ;    as,  disembodied  spirits 
or  souls. 
2.  Separated  ;  discharged  from  keeping  in  a  body. 
Militia  Act,  Geo.  HI. 

DIS-EM-BOD'Y,i>.  t.    To  divest  of  body  ;  to  free  from 
flesh. 
2.  To  discharge  from  military  array. 

DIS-EM-BOD'Y-ING,  ppr.     Divesting  of  body. 

DIS-EM-BoGUE',  (dis-em-bog',)  r.  t.  [dis  and  the  root 
of  Fr.  bouche,  mouth.  The  French  has  embouchcr  and 
debouqucr.  Sp.  boca,  mouth,  Port,  id.,  It.  bocca.  See 
Voice.] 

To  pour  out  or  discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream ; 
to  vent ;  to  discharge  into  the  ocean  or  a  lake. 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves, 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves.     Addison. 

DIS-EM-BoGUE',  v.  i.    To  flow  out  at  the  mouth,  as 

a  river  ;  to  discharge  waters  into  the  ocean  or  into  a 

lake.     Innumerable  rivers  disembogue  into  the  ocean. 
2.  To  pass  out  of  a  gulf  or  bay. 
DIS-EM-B6GU'.ED,  (-em-bogd',)  pp.    Discharged  at 

the  mouth  of  a  river. 
DIS-EM-BoGUE'MENT,  re.    Discharge  of  waters  into 

tile  ocean  or  a  lake.  Mease. 

DIS-EM-BO'SOM,  v.  t.    To  separate  from  the  bosom. 

Young. 
DIS-EM-BO'SOM-£D,  pp.    Separated  from  the  bosom. 
DIS-EM-BO W'EL,  v.  t.     [dis  and  embowel.]     To  take 

out  the  bowels  ;  to  take  or  draw  from  the  bowels,  as 

the  web  of  a  spider. 
DIS-Ei\l-BOW'EL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Taken  or  drawn  from 

the  bowels. 

Disemboweled  web.  Philips. 

DIS-EM-BOW'EL-ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  drawing  from 
the  bowels. 

DIS-EM-BOW'ER-ED,  a.  Removed  from  a  bower,  or 
deprived  of  a  bower.  Bryant. 

DIS-EM-BRAN"GLE,  (-em-brang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  free 
from  litigation.     [JVot  used.] 

DIS-EM-BROIL',  v.  t.  [dis  and  embroil.]  To  disen- 
tangle ;  to  free  from  perplexity ;  to  extricate  from 
confusion.  Dryden.     Addison. 

DIS-EM-BROIL' ED,  pp.  Disentangled ;  cleared  from 
perplexity  or  confusion. 

DIS-EM-BROIL'ING,  ppr.  Disentangling  ;  freeing 
from  confusion. 

DIS-EM-PEOY'ED,  a.     Thrown  out  of  employment. 

DIS-EN-A'BLE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  enable.]  To  deprive  of 
power,  natural  or  moral  ;  to  disable  ;  to  deprive  of 
ability  or  means.  A  man  may  be  disenabled  to  walk 
by  lameness  ;  and  by  poverty  he  is  disenabled  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

DIS-EN-A'BL£D,  pp.  Deprived  of  power,  ability,  or 
means. 

BIS-E.^'-a'BLING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  power,  ability, 
or  means 

DIS-EN-CHANT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  enchant.]  To  free 
from  enchantment;  to  deliver  from  the  power  of 
charms  or  spells.  - 

Haste  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 

Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove.        Dryden. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ED,  pp.      Delivered  from  enchant 

ment  or  the  power  of  charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ER,  re.  He  or  that  which  disen 
chants. 

DIS-EN-CIIANT'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  enchant 
ment  or  the  influence  of  charms. 

DIS-EN-CHXNT'MENT,  re.     Act  of  disenchanting. 

DIS-EN-CUM'BER,  ».  t.  [dis  and  encumber.]  To  free 
from  encumbrance  ;  to  deliver  from  clogs  and  imped- 
iments ;  to  disburden  ;  as,  to  disencumber  troops  of 
their  baggage  ;  to  disencumber  the  soul  of  its  body  of 
clay  ;  to  disencumber  the  mind  of  its  cares  and  griefs. 
2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  fre  e  from  any 
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thing  heavy  or  unnecessary  ;  as,  a  disencumbered 
building.  Addison. 

DIS-EN'-CUM'BER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Freed  from  encum- 
brance. 

DIS-EN-eUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  encum- 
brance. 

DIS-EN-CUM'BRANCE,  n.  Freedom  or  deliverance 
from  encumbrance,  or  any  thing  burdensome  or  troub- 
lesome.   _  Spectator. 

DISENGaGE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  engage.]  To  separate, 
as  a  substance  from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  in 
union;  to  free;  to  loose;  to  liberate;  as,  to  disen- 
gage a  metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

Caloric  and  light  must  be  disengaged  during  the  process. 

Lavoisier. 

2.  To  separate  from  that  to  which  one  adheres,  or 
is  attached  ;  as,  to  disengage  a  man  from  a  party. 

3.  To  disentangle  ;  to  extricate  ;  to  clear  from  im- 
pediments, difficulties,  or  perplexities  ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage one  from  broils  or  controversies. 

4.  To  detach  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  wean  ;  as,  to  disen- 
gage the  heart  or  affections  from  earthly  pursuits. 

5.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  commands  the  mind 
or  employs  the  attention  ;  as,  to  disengage  the  mind 
from  study;  to  disengage  one's  self  from  business. 

G.  To  release  or  liberate  from  a  promise  or  obli- 
gation ;  to  set  free  by  dissolving  an  engagement ;  as, 
the  men  who  were  enlisted  are  now  disengaged  ;  the 
lady  who  had  promised  to  give  her  baud  in  marriage 
is  disengaged. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  disengaged  properly  implies 
previous  engagement,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  unengaged,  which  does  not  always  imply  prior 
engagement.  This  distinction  is  sometimes  careless- 
ly overlooked. 
DIS-EN-G  AC  ED,  pp.  Separated  ;  detached  ;  set  free  ; 
released;  disjoined;  disentangled. 

2.  a.  Vacant ;  being  at  leisure  ;  not  particularly 
occupied  ;  not  having  the  attention  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular object.  [  Tills  word  is  thus  used  by  mistake  for 
Unengaged,  not  mp-aved.] 
DIS-EN-GAG'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disengaged  ;  freedom  from  connection  ;  dis- 
2.  Vacuity  of  attention.  [junction. 

DrS-EN-GAG'E'MEN T,  n.    A  setting  free  ;  separation  ; 
extrication. 
H    is   c:>sy  to   render   this  disengagement  of  caloric   and  light 
evident  to  tiie  senses.  Lavoisier. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  or  detaching. 

3.  Liberation  or  release  from  obligation. 

4.  Freedom  from  attention  ;  vacancy  ,  leisure. 
DIS-EN-GaG'ING,  ppr.    Separating  ;  loosing  ;  setting 

free;  detaching;  liberating;  releasing  from  obliga- 
Disengaging machinery.    See  Engaging.        [tion. 

DIS-EN-NO'BLE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  title,  or  of  that 
which  ennobles.  Guardian. 

DIS-EN-No'BUED,  pp.  Deprived  of  title,  or  of  that 
which  ennobles. 

DIS-EN-RoLL',  v.  i.     To  erase  from  a  roll  or  list. 

DIS-EN-KoLL'.ED,  pp.     Erased  from  a  roll.      [Donne. 

DIS-EN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.     Erasing  from  a  roll  or  list. 

D1S-EN-SLAVE'.  v.  t.     To  free  from  bondage.    South. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLE,(-*n-tang'gI,)  v.  t.  [dU  and  entan- 
gle.] To  unravel ;  to  unfold  ;  to  untwist ;  to  loose, 
separate,  or  disconnect  things  which  are  interwoven, 
or  united  without  order ;  as,  to  disentangle  network  ; 
to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  extricate  from  perplexity  ;  to  disen- 
gage from  complicated  concerns  ;  to  set  free  from  im- 
pediments or  difficulties  ;  as,  to  disentangle  one's  self 
from  business,  from  political  affairs,  or  from  the  cares 
and  temptations  of  life. 

3.  To  disengage  ;  to  separate. 
DIS-EN-TAN"GL£D,  (-en-tang'gld,)  pp.    Freed  from 

entanglement ;  extricated. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  disentan- 
gling. Warton. 

DIS-EN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  entangle- 
ment ;  extricating. 

D1S-EN-TER'.     See  Disinter. 

DIS-EN-THRALL'.     See  Disinthrall. 

DIS-EN-THRoNE',  v.  I.  [dis  and  enthrone.]  To  de- 
throne  ;  to  depose  from  sovereign  authority  ;  as,  to 
disentfi rone  a  king.  Milton. 

DIS-EN-THRON'£D,  pp.  Deposed  ;  deprived  of  sov- 
ereign power. 

DIS-EN-THRON'ING,  ppr.  Deposing  ;  depriving  of 
roval  authority. 

DIS-EN-TI'TLE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  title.      South. 

DIS-EN-TI'TLED,  pp.     Deprived  of  title. 

D1S-EN-TRANCE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  entrance.]  To 
awaken  from  a  trance,  or  from  deep  sleep  ;  to  arouse 
from  a  revery.  Hudibras. 

from  a  trance,  sleep,  or  revery. 

DIS-EN-TRANCED,    (-en-tr'inst',)    pp.     Awakened 

DlS-EN-TRSNC'ING,^r.  Arousing  from  a  trance, 
sleep,  or  revery. 

DIS-EE.T',  a,   JL.  disertus.]     Eloquent. 

DIS-ES  POUSE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  espouse.]  To  sep- 
arate after  espousal  or  plighted  faith  ;  to  divorce. 

Milton, 

DIS-ES-POUS'JED,  pp.  Separated  after  espousal ;  re- 
leased from  obligation  to  marry. 
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DLS-ES-POUS'ING,  ppr.  Separating  after  plighted 
faith. 

DIS-ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t  To  remove  from  establish- 
ment. 

D1S-ES-TEEM',  n.  [dis  and  esteem.]  Want  of  es- 
teem ;  slight  dislike ;  disregard.  It  expresses  less 
than  hatred  or  contempt.  Locke. 

DIS-ES-TEEM',  v.  t.  To  dislike  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree ;  to  consider  with  disregard,  disapprobation, 
dislike,  or  slight  contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem.  Dsnliam. 

DIS-ES-TEEM'£D,pp.     Disliked;  slighted. 
DIS-ES-TEEM'ING,  ppr.     Disliking  ;  slighting. 
DIS-ES-TI-MA'TION,  n.     Disesteem;  bad  repute. 
DIS-EX'ER-CISE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  exercise.     [A 

bad  word.]  '  Milton. 

DIS-FAN'CY,  v.  t.     To  dislike.     [Not  used.] 

Hammond. 
DIS-FA'VOR,   n.     [dis  and  favor.]      Dislike;    slight 

displeasure  ;    discountenance  ;    unfavorable   regard  ; 

disesteem  ;    as,  the  conduct  of  the  minister  incurred 

the  disfavor  of  his  sovereign. 

2.  A  state  of  unacceptableness  ;  a  state  in  which 
one  is  not  esteemed  or  favored ,  or  not  patronized, 
promoted,  or  befriended  ;  as,  to  be  in  disfavor  at 
court. 

3.  An  ill  or  disobliging  act ;  as,  no  generous  man 
will  do  a  disfuvor  to  the  meanest  of  his  species. 

DIS-Fa'VOR,jj.  t.  To  discountenance  ;  to  withdraw 
or  withhold  from  one,  kindness,  friendship,  or  sup- 
port ;  to  check  or  oppose  by  disapprobation  ;  as,  let 
the  man  be  countenanced  or  disfavored,  according  to 
his  merits. 

DIS-FA'VOR- £D,  pp.  Discountenanced;  not  fa- 
vored. 

DIS-Fa'VOR-ER,  ?i.    One  who  discountenances. 

DIS-FA'VOR-[NG,  ppr.     Discountenancing.     [Bacon. 

DIS-FeA'TURE,  (-feet'yur,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  fea- 
tures ;  to  disfigure. 

DIS-FIG-y-RA'TlON,  n.  [See  Disfigure.]  The 
act  of  disfiguring,  or  marring  external  form. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  some  degree  of 
deformity. 

DIS-FIG'fTRE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  figure.]  To 
change  to  a  worse  form  ;  to  mar  external  figure  ;  to 
impair  shape  or  form,  and  render  it  less  perfect  and 
beautiful ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  limb  disfigures  the  body. 
2.  To  mar  ;  to  impair  ;  to  injure  beauty,  symmetry, 
or  excellence. 

DIS-FIG'U.R-£D,  (dis-fig'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.  Changed  to 
a  worse  form  ;  impairefl  in  form  or  appearance. 

DIS-FIG'URE-MENT,  n.  Change  of  external  form 
to  the  worse  ;  defacement  of  beauty. 

Milton.     Sucklinrr. 

DIS-FIG'IIR-ER,  (-fig'yur-er,)  n.  One  who  disfig- 
ures. 

DIS-FIG'UJR-ING,  ppr.  Injuring  the  form  or  shape  ; 
impairing  the  beauty  of  form. 

DIS-FOR'EST.     See  Disafforest. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE,  (-chiz,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  franchise.] 
To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citi- 
zen ;  to  deprive  of  chartered  rights  and  immunities  ; 
to  deprive  of  any  franchise,  as  of  the  right  of  voting 
in  elections,  &c.  Blackstone. 

DIS-FRAN'CHIS-ED,  (dis-fran'chizd,)  pp.  or  a.  De- 
prived of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen, 
or  of  some  particular  franchise. 

DIS-FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  (dis-fran'chiz-ment,)  n. 
The  act  of  disfranchising,  or  depriving  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  immu- 
nity. 

DIS-FRAN'CIIIS-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen,  or  of  some  particular  immu- 
nity. 

DIS-FRl'AR,  v.  t.  [dis  and  friar.]  To  deprive  of  the 
state  of  a  friar.     [Not  used.]  Sandys. 

DIS-FUR'NISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  furnish.]  To  deprive 
of  furnitu/e  ;  to  strip  of  apparatus,  habiliments,  or 
equipage.  Shale.     Knolles. 

DIS-FUR'NISH-£D,  (-fur'nisht,)  pp.  Deprived  of 
furniture  ;  stripped  of  apparatus. 

DIS-FUR'NISH-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  furniture  or 
apparatus. 

DIS-GAL'LANT,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  gallantry.  [Not 
used,]  B.  Jonson. 

DIS-GXR'NISH,  v.  t.  [dis  and  garnish.]  To  divest 
of  garniture  or  ornaments. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  guns,  and  military  ap- 
paratus ;  to  degarnish. 

DIS-GAR'RI-SON,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  garrison. 

Hewyt. 

DIS-GAR'RI-RON-ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  a  garrison. 

DIS-GAR'Rl-SON-ING,  ppr.     Deprived  of  a  garrison. 

D1S-GAVEL,  v.  t.  [See  Gavelkind.]  To  take 
away  the  tenure  of  gavelkind.  Blackstone. 

DIS-GAV'EL-£D.  pp.  Deprived  of  the  tenure  by 
gavelkind. 

DIS-OAV'EL-ING,  ppr.  Taking  away  tenure  by 
gavelkind.  Blackstone. 

DIS-GLo'RI-FY,  v.  t.  [dis  and  glorify.]  To  deprive 
of  glory;  to  treat  with  indignity.  The  participle  dis*- 
glorified  is  used  by  Milton";  but  the  word  is  little 
used. 
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DIS-GORGE',  (dis-gorj',)  v.  L  [Fr.  degorger ;  de,  dis, 
and  gorge,  the  throat.] 

1.  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  stomach,  throat, 
or  mouth  ;  to  vomit. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  ;  to  discharge  vio- 
lently or  in  great  quantities  from  a  confined  place. 
Thus,  volcanoes  are  said  to  disgorge  streams  of  burn- 
ing lava,  ashes,  and  stones.  Milton's  infernal  rivers 
disgorge  their  streams  into  a  burning  lake. 

3.  Fig.  To  yield  up  or  give  back  what  had  been 
seized  upon  as  one's  own  ;  as,  to  disgorge  his  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

DIS-GORG'£D,  pp.      Ejected;    discharged  from  the 

stomach  or  mouth  ;  thrown  out  with  violence  and  in 

great  quantities. 
DIS-GORGE'MENT,  (dis-gorj'ment,)  n.    The  act  of 

disgorging;  a  vomiting.  Hall 

DIS-GORG'ING,  ppr.      Discharging   from   the   throat 

or  mouth  ;  vomiting ;  ejecting  with  violence  and  in 

great  quantities. 
DIS-GOS'PEL,  v.  i.     [dis  and  gospel.]     To  differ  from 

the  precepts  of  the  gospel.      [Not  used.]       Milton. 
DIS-GRaCE',  n.     [dis  and  grace.]     A  state  of  being 

out  of  favor  ;  disfavor;  disesteem  ;  as,  the  minister 

retired  from  court  in  disgrace. 

2.  State  of  ignominy  ;  dishonor,  shame. 

3.  Cause  of  shame  ;  as,' to  turn  the  back  to  the 
enemy  is  a  foul  disgrace  ;  every  vice  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  rational  being. 

4.  Act  of  unkindness.     [Not  used.]  Sidney. 
DIS-GRACE',  v.  t.     To  put  out  of  favor  ;  as,  the  min- 
ister was  disgraced, 

2.  To  bring  a  reproach  on;  to  dishonor;  as  an 
agent.  Men  are  apt  to  take  pleasure  in  disgracing  an 
enemy  and  his  performances. 

3.  To  bring  to  shame  ;  to  dishonor  ;  to  sink  in  es- 
timation ;  as  a  cause ;  as,  men  often  boast  of  actions 
which  disgrace  thein. 

DIS-GK  AC'ED,  (dis-grast',)  pp.  or  a.  Put  out  of  favor ; 
brought  under  reproach  ;  dishonored. 

DIS-GRACE'FOL,  a.  Shameful;  reproachful;  dis- 
honorable ;  procuring  shame ;  sinking  reputation. 
Cowardice  is  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  Intemperance 
and  profaneness  are  disgraceful  to  a  man,  but  more 
disgraceful  to  a  woman. 

DIS-GRACE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     With  disgrace. 

The  senate  have  cast  you  forth  disgracefully.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Shamefully  ;  reproachfully  ;  ignominiously  ;  in 
a  disgraceful  manner  ;  as,  the  troops  fled  disgrace- 
fully. 

DIS-GRACE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Ignominy  ;  shameful- 
ness. 

DIS-GRa'CER,  71.  One  who  disgraces  ;  one  who  ex- 
poses to  disgrace ;  one  who  brings  into  disgrace, 
shame,  or  contempt. 

DIS-GRA'CING,  ppr.  Bringing  reproach  on  ;  dishon- 
oring. 

DIS-GRA'CIOUS,  a.  [dis  and  gracious.]  Ungracious  ; 
unpleasing.  .  Shak. 

D1S-GRADE',  v.  t.     Our  old  word  for  Degrade. 

DIS'GRE-GaTE,  v.  t.  To  separate  ;  to  disperse.  [Lit- 
tle used*]  More. 

DIS-GUISE',  (dis-glze',)  v.  «.t  [Fr.  deguiser ;  de,  dis, 
ahd  guise,  manner.] 

1.  To  conceal  by  an  unusual  habit  or  mask.  Men 
sometimes  disguise  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  crimes  without  danger  of  detection. 
They  disguise  their  faces  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance  ;  to  cloak 
by  a  false  show,  by  false  language,  or  an  artificial 
manner  ;  as,  to  disguise  anger,  sentiments,  or  in- 
tentions. 

3.  To  disfigure;  to  alter  the  form,  and  exhibit  an 
unusual  appearance. 

They  saw  the  Rices,  which  too  well  they  knew, 

Though  then  disguised  in  death.  Dryden. 

4.  To  disfigure  or  deform  by  liquor;  to  intoxicate. 
DIS-GUISE',  n.  A  counterfeit  habit ;  a  dress  intend- 
ed to  conceal  the  person  who  wears  it.  By  the  laws 
of  England,  persons  doing  unlawful  acts  in  disguise, 
are  subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  and,  in  some  cases, 
declared  felons. 

2.  A  false  appearance ;  a  counterfeit  show  ;  an  ar- 
tificial or  assumed  appearance  intended  to  deceive 
the  beholder.  A  treacherous  design  is  often  con- 
cealed under  the  disguise  of  great  candor. 

3.  Change  of  manner  by  drink  ;  intoxication. 
DIS-GUIS'ED,   (dis-glzd',)  pp.  or  a.    Concealed  by  a 

counterfeit  habit  or  appearance  ;  intoxicated. 
DIS-GUISE'MENT,   n.     Dress  of  concealment ;  false 

appearance. 
DIS-GUIS'ER,   (dis-giz'er,)  n.      One  who  disguises 

himself  or  another: 
2.  He  or  that  which  disfigures. 
DIS-GIJIS'ING,  ppr.  Concealing  by  a  counterfeit  dress, 

or  by  a  false  show;  intoxicating. 
DIS-GUIS'ING,   n.     The  act  of  giving  a  false  ap- 
pearance. 
2.    Theatrical  mummery,  or  masking. 
DISGUST',  w.t  [Fr.  dego&tj  de,  dis,  and  goftt,  taste, 

L.  gnstus.) 

1.  Disrelish  ;  distaste  ;  aversion  to  the  taste  of  food 

or  drink  ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  excitod  in  the  or- 
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gans  of  taste  by  something  disagreeable,  and,  when 
extreme,  producing  loathing  or  nausea. 

2.  Dislike  ;  aversion  ;  an  unpleasant  sensation  in 
the  mind,  excited  by  something  offensive  in  the  man- 
ners, conduct,  language,  or  opinions  of  others.  Thus, 
obscenity  in  language,  and  clownishness  in  behavior, 
excite  disgust. 

DIS-GUST',  v.  (.  To  excite  aversion  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  offend  the  taste. 

2.  To  displease  ;  to  offend  the  mind  or  moral  taste ; 
with  at  or  with  ;  as,  to  he  disgusted  at  foppery,  or  with 
vulgar  manners.  To  disgust  from  is  unusual  and 
hardly  legitimate. 

DIS-GUST'ED,/ip.    Displeased;  offended. 

DIS-GUST'FUL,  a.  Offensive  to  the  taste  ;  nauseous; 
exciting  aversion  in  the  natural  or  moral  taste. 

DIS-GUST'ING,  ppr.  Provoking  aversion  ;  offending 
the  taste. 

2.  a.  Provoking  dislike;  odious;  hateful ;  as,  dis- 
gusting- servility. 

DIS-GUST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  dis- 
gust. Stoinburue. 

DISH,  n.  [Sax.  disc,  a  dish,  and  dixas,  dishes  ;  L.  dis- 
cus ;  Gr.  dto-Kos :  Fr.  disque  ,*  Arm.  disff  i  W.  disgyl ; 
Sp.  It.  disco.  It  is  the  same  word  as  disk  and  desk, 
and  seems  to  signify  something  flat,  plain,  or  ex- 
tended.] 

1.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various  materials, 
used  for  serving  up  meat  and  various  kinds  of  food 
at  the  table.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  deep,  hollow 
vessel  for  liquors.  Addison.    Milton. 

2.  The  meat  or  provisions  served  in  a  dish.  Hence, 
any  particular  kind  of  food. 

1  have  here  a  dish  of  doves.  Shak. 

We  say,  a  dish  of  veal  or  venison ;  a  cold  dish ;  a 
warm  dish  ;  a  delicious  dish. 

3.  Among  miners,  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  meas- 
ured, about  28  inches  long,  4  deep,  and  6  wide. 

Eiicyc. 

DISH,  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  dish ;  as,  the  meat  is  all  dished, 
and  ready  for  the  table. 

DISH'-CLOTH,  )  n.    A  cloth  used  for  washing  and 

DISH'-CLOUT,  j      wiping  dishes.  Swift. 

DISH'-WASH-ER,  (-wosh'er,)  n.  The  name  of  a 
bird,  the  mergus.  Johnson. 

DXSI1'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  in  which  dishes  are 
washed. 

DIS-1I  A-BIL'I-TATE,  t>.  t.     To  disqualify. 

DIS-HA-BILLE',  (dis-a-bil',)  ji.  [Fr.  dcshabilli  ;  des 
and  habiller,  to  dress.     See  Habit.] 

An  undress  ;  a  loose,  negligent  dress  for  the  morn- 
ing. But  see  Deshabille,  the  French  and  more  cor- 
rect orthography. 

Dryden  uses  the  word  as  a  participle,  "  Queens  are 
not  to  be  too  negligently  dressed  or  dishabille."  In 
this  use  he  is  not  followed. 

DIS-HAB'IT,  i).  t.  To  drive  from  a  habitation.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

DIS-HaR-MG'NI-OUS,  a.  Incongruous.  [See  Us- 
HAiiMONious.]  Hailiiwell. 

DlS-!IAR'MO-NY,  n.  [dis  and  harmony.]  Want  of 
harmony  ;  discord  ;  incongruity.     [JVot  used.] 

DIS-HEaRT'£N,  (dis-hart'n,)  v.  t.     [dis  and  heart.] 
To  discourage  ;  to  deprive  of  courage  ;  to  depress 
the  spirits  ;  to  deject ;  to  impress  with  fear  ;  as,  it  is 
weakness  to  be  disheartened  by  small  obstacles. 

DIS-HEaRT'£N-£D,  (dis-h'Art'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Discour- 
aged ;  depressed  in  spirits  ;  cast  down. 

DIS-HEART'JSN-ING,  (dis-hirt'n-ing,) ppr.  or  a.  Dis- 
couraging ;  depressing  the  spirits. 

DISH'A'D,  (disht,)  pp.    Put  in  a  dish  or  dishes. 

DIS-HE1R',  (diz-are',)  v.  t.  To  debar  from  inheriting. 
[Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

Dl.S-HER'I-SON,  ?i.  [See  Disherit.]  The  act  of  dis- 
inheriting, or  cutting  off  from  inheritance.   Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-HER'IT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  desheriter ;  des,  dis,  and  he- 
riter;  Arm.  diserita;  It.  diseredare ;  Sp.  desheredar. 
See  Heir.] 

To  disinherit;  to  cut  off  from  the  possession  or  en- 
joyment of  an  inheritance.  [See  Disinherit,  which 
is  more  generally  used.] 

DIS-HER'IT-ANCE,  a.  The  state  of  disheriting,  or 
of  being  disinherited.  Bcaum. 

DIS-HER'IT  ED,  pp.  Cut  off  from  an  inheritance  or 
hereditary  succession. 

DIS-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  off  from  an  inherit- 
ance. Spenser. 

DI-SHEV.EL,  (de-shev'l,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  dechr.oelcr ;  de, 
dis,  and  cheveu,  hair,  chevelu,  hairy,  L.  cupillus.  Class 
Gb.] 

To  spread  the  hair  loosely  ;  to  suffer  the  hair  of  the 
head  to  hang  negligently,  and  to  flow  without  con- 
finement ;  used  chiefly  in  the  passive  participle. 

DI-SHEV.EL,  v.  i.     To  spread  in  disorder.  Herbert. 

DI-SHEV'£L-£D,  (de-shev'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Hanging 
loosely  and  negligently  without  confinement ;  flow- 
ing in  disorder;  as,  disheveled  locks. 

DI-SHEV.EL-ING,  ppr.     Spreading  loosely. 

DISH'ING,  ppr.     [See  Dish.]     Putting   in   a  dish  or 
dishes. 
2.  a.    Concave  ;  having  the  hollow  form  of  a  dish. 
Mortimer. 

DIS-HON'EST,  (diz-on'est,)  a.  [dis  and  honest.]  Void 
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of  honesty ;  destitute  of  probity,  integrity,  or  good 
faith  ;  faithless  ;  fraudulent ;  knavish  ,  having  or 
exercising  a  disposition  to  deceive,  cheat,  and  de- 
fraud ;  applied  to  persons  ,'  as,  a  dishonest  man. 

2.  Proceeding  from  fraud,  or  marked  by  it ;  fraud- 
ulent; knavish;  as,  a  dishonest  transaction. 

3.  Disgraced  ;  dishonored  ;  from  the  sense  in  Latin. 
Disfionest  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears.  Dryden. 

4.  Disgraceful ;  ignominious  ;  jroin  the  Latin  sense. 

Inglorious  triumphs  ant!  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 

5.  Unchaste  ;  lewd.  Shak. 
DI.S-HON'EST-LY,  (diz-on'est-Iy,)  adv.     In  a  dishon- 
est manner;  without  good  faith,  probity,  or  integrity ; 
with  fraudulent  views  ;  knavishly.                   Shak. 

2.  Lewdly  ;  unchastely.  Ecclesiasticus. 

DIS-IION'ES-TY,  (diz-on'es-ty,)  n.  Want  of  probity, 
or  integrity  in  principle  ;  faithlessness  ;  a  disposition 
to  cheat  or  defraud,  or  to  deceive  and  betray  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

2.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice  ;  fraud  ;  treach- 
ery ;  any  deviation  from  probity  or  integrity  ;  applied 
to  acts. 

3.  Unchastity;  incontinence;  lewdness.     Shak. 

4.  Deceit ;  wickedness ;  shame.    2  Cur.  iv. 
DIS-HON'OR,   (diz-on'or,)   n.     [dis  and  honor.]     Re- 
proach ;  disgrace  ;  ignominy  ;  shame  ;  whatever  con- 
stitutes a  stain  or  blemish  on  the  reputation. 

It  was  not  meet  tor  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonor.  —  Ezra  iv. 

It  may  express  less  than  ignominy  and  infamy. 
DIS-HON'OR,  k  t.  To  disgrace  ;  to  bring  reproach  or 
shame  on  ;  to  stain  the  character  of;  to  lessen  repu- 
tation. The  duelist  dishonors  himself  to  maintain 
his  honor.  The  impunity  of  the  crimes  of  great 
men  dishonors  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity.  Dryden. 

3.  To  violate  the  chastity  of ;  to  debauch.  Dryden. 

4.  To  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay  ;  as,  to  dis- 
honor a  bill  of  exchange. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-BLE,  (diz-on'or-a-bl,)  a.  Shameful  ; 
reproachful ;  base  ;  vile  ;  bringing  shame  on  ;  stain- 
ing the  character,  and  lessening  reputation.  Every 
act  of  meanness  and  every  vice  is  dishonorable. 

2.  Destitute  of  honor  ;  as,  a  dishonorable  man. 

3.  In  a  state  of  neglect  or  disesteem. 

He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  poverty  1  — 
JScclcsiasticus. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-SLY,  adv.  Reproachfully  ;  in  a  dis- 
honorable manner. 

DIS-HON'OR-A-RY,  (diz-on'or-a-ry,)  a.  Bringing  dis- 
honor on  ;  tending  to  disgrace  ;  lessening  reputation. 

Holmes. 

DIS-HON'OR-ED,  pp.  Disgraced  ;  brought  into  disre- 
pute. 

DIS-HON'OR-ER,  n.  One  who  dishonors  or  dis- 
graces ;  one  who  treats  another  with  indignity. 

Milton. 

DIS-HON'OR-ING,  ppr.  Disgracing  ;  bringing  into 
disrepute  ;  treating  with  indignity. 

DIS-HORN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  horn.]  To  deprive  of 
horns.  Shak. 

DIS-HORN'£D,  (-hornd,)  pp.     Stripped  of  horns. 

DIS-HORN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  horns. 

DIS-Hu'MOR,  71.  [dis  and  humor. ]  Peevishness  ;  ill 
humor.  Spectator. 

DIS-IM-PaRK',  v.  U  [dis,  in,  and  park.]  To  free 
from  the  barriers  of  a  park ;  to  free  from  restraints 
or  seclusion.     [Little  used.]  Spectator. 

DIS-IM-PROVE'MENT,  n.  [dis  and  improvement.] 
Reduction  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  the  con- 
trary to  improvement  or  melioration ;  as,  the  disim- 
provernent  of  the  earth.     [Little  used.] 

Norris.     Swift. 

DIS-IN-CAR'CER-ATE,  ti.  t.  [dis  and  incarcerate.] 
To  liberate  from  prison  ;  to  set  free  from  confine- 
ment.    [Nat  much  used.]  Harvey. 

DIS-IN-CLIN-A'TION,  7(.  [dis  and  inclination.]  Want 
of  inclination  ;  want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  affec- 
tion ;  slight  dislike  ;  aversion;  expressing*  less  than 
hate. 

Disappointment  gave  him  a  disinclination  to  the  fair  sex. 

ArbuUinoU 

DIS-IN-GLINE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  incline.]  To  excite 
dislike  or  slight  aversion  ;  to  make  disaffected  ;  to 
alienate  from.  His  timidity  disinclined  him  from 
such  an  arduous  enterprise. 

DIS-IN-CLIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Not  inclined  ;  averse. 

DIS-IN-€LlN'ING,  ppr.  Exciting  dislike  or  slight 
aversion.  _ 

DIS-IN-CLoSE',  v.  L  [dis  and  inclose.]  To  open  an 
inclosure  ;  to  throw  open  what  has  been  inclosed  ; 
to  dispark. 

DIS-IN-COR'PO-RATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  corporate 
powers  ;  to  disunite  a  corporate  body,  or  an  estab- 
lished society.  Hume. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation  or  so- 
ciety. Bacon. 

DIS-IN-€OR'PO-Ra-TED,  pp.  Deprived  of  corporate 
powers. 

DIS-IN-eOR'PO-RA-TING,£p7\  Depriving  of  corpo- 
rate powers. 

DIS-IN-COR-PO-Ra'TION,  n.  Deprivation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation.  Warton. 
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DIS-IN-FEGT',  7).  t.  [dis  and  infect.]  To  cleanse 
from  infection  ;  to  purify  from  contagious  matter. 

DIS-IN-FECT'ANT,  71.  An  agent  for  removing  the 
causes  of  Infection,  as  chlorine.  Cooley. 

DIS-IN-FECT  ED,  pp.  or  a.    Cleansed  from  infection. 

DIS-IN-FECT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Purifying  from  infec- 
tion. 

DIS-IN-FEC'TION,  (-in-fek'shun,)  n.  Purification 
from  infecting  matter.  Med.  Repos. 

DIS-IN-GE-Nu'I-TY,  71.  [dis  and  ingenuity.]  Mean- 
ness of  artifice;  unfairness;  disingenuousness; 
want  of  candor.  Clarendon. 

[This  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  sense 
here  explained.  See  In<;enuitv.  We  now  use,  in 
lieu  of  it,  Disingenuousness.] 

DIS-IN-GEN'U-OUS,a.  [dis  and  ingenuous.]  Unfair; 
not  open,  frank,  and  candid;  meanly  artful  ;  illib- 
eral ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Unfair;  meanly  artful ;  unbecoming  true  honor 
and  dignity  ;  as,  disingenuous  conduct ;  disingenuous 
schemes. 

DIS-IN-GEN'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  disingenuous  man- 
ner ;  unfairly  ;  not  openly  and  candidly ;  with  secret 
management. 

DIS-IN-GEN'q-OUS-NESS,  71.  Unfairness;  want  of 
candor  ;  low  craft  ;  as,  the  disingenuousness  of  a 
man,  or  of  his  mind. 

2.  Characterized  by  unfairness,  as  conduct  or  prac- 
tices. 

DIS-IN-HAB'IT-ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-IN-HER'I-SON,  n.  [dis  and  inherit.]  The  act  of 
cutting  off  from  hereditary  succession  ;  the  act  of 
disinheriting.  Bacon.     Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disinherited.  Taylor. 

DIS-IN-HER'IT,  v.  t.  [dis  and  inherit.]  To  cut  off 
from  hereditary  right ;  to  deprive  of  an  inheritance  ; 
to  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from  coming  into  possession  of 
any  property  or  right,  which,  by  law  or  custom, 
would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course  of  descent.  A 
father  sometimes  disinherits  his  children  by  will.  In 
England,  the  crown  is  descendible  to  the  eldest  son, 
who  can  not  be  disinherited  by  the  will  of  his  father. 

DIS-IN  HER'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  off  from  an  inher- 
itance. 

DIS-IN-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  an  heredi- 
tary estate  or  right. 

DIS-IN-HuME',  v.  t.    To  disinter. 

DiS-IN'TE-GRA-BLE,  a.  [dis  and  integer.]  That 
may  be  separated  into  integrant  parts  ;  capable  of 
disintegration. 

Argiilo-calcile  is  readily  disintegrate  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Kirwan. 

DIS-IN'TE-GRSTE,  t!.  t.  [dis  and  integer.]  To  sep- 
arate the  integrant  parts  of. 

Marlins  are  not  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosDhere,  at 
least  in  six  years.  Kirwan. 

DIS-IN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.  Separated  into  integrant 
parts  without  chemical  action. 

DIS-IN'TE-GRa-TING,  ppr.  Separating  into  inte- 
grant parts. 

DIS-IN-TE-GRA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  separating 
integrant  parts  of  a  substance,  as  distinguished  from 
decomposition,  or  the  separation  of  constituent  parts. 

Kirwan. 

DIS-IN-TER',  v.  t.  [dis  and  inter.]  To  take  out  of  a 
grave,  or  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  to  disinter  a  dead  body 
that  is  buried. 

2.  To  take  out,  as  from  a  grave ;  to  bring  from  ob- 
scurity into  view. 

Tlte    philosopher  —  may    be   concealed    in    a  plebeian,  which   a 
proper  education  might  have  disinterred.     [Unusual.] 

Addison. 

DIS-IN'TER-ESS-ED,         I  =      rv  e  „ 

DISJWTER-ESS-MENT,  i  See  D'»'"erested,  &c. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST,  77.  [dis  and  interest.]  What  is 
contrary  to  the  interest  or  advantage;  disadvantage; 
injury.     [Little  used,  ornot  at  all.]  Olanville. 

2.  Indifference  o  profit ;  want  of  regard  to  private 
advantage.  Johnson. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST,  v.  t.  To  disengage  from  private 
interest  or  personal  advantage.     [Little  used.] 

Feltham. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Uninterested  ;  indifferent ; 
free  from  self-interest;  having  no  separate  personal 
interest  or  private  advantage  in  a  question  or  affair. 
It  is  important  that  a  judge  should  be  perfectly  disin- 
terested. 

2.  Not  influenced  or  dictated  by  private  advan- 
tage ;  as,  a  disinterested  decision. 

[This  word  is  more  generally  used  than  Uninter- 
ested.] 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED-LY,  ado  In  a  disinterested 
manner. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ED  NESS,  77.  The  state  or  quality 
of  having  no  separate  personal  interest  or  private 
advantage  in  a  question  or  event ;  freedom  from  bias 
or  prejudice,  on  account  of  private  interest;  indiffer- 
ence. Brown. 

DIS-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.    Uninteresting. 


[  The  latter  is  the  ward  now  used.] 

is-ir  ~ 


DIS-tN-TER'MENT,  77.    The  act  of  disinterring,  or 

taking  out  of  the  earth. 
DIS-lN-TER'RiCD,  (dis-in-turd',)  pp.     Taken  out  of 

the  earth  or  grave. 
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DIS-IN-TER'RING,  ppr.  Taking  out  of  the  earth,  or 
out  of  a  grave. 

DIS-IN-THRALL',  (dis-in-thrawl',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  in- 
thralL]  To  liberate  from  slavery,  bondage,  or  servi- 
tude ;  to  free  or  rescue  from  oppression.  South, 

DIS-IN-THRALL'-ED,  pp.     Set  free  from  bondage. 

DIS-IN-THRALL'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  from  slavery 
or  servitude. 

DIS-IN-TIIRALL'MENT,  n.  Liberation  from  bon- 
dage ;  emancipation  from  slaverv.  E.  Nott. 

DIS-IN-UJtE',  v.  t.  [dis  and  inureA  To  deprive  of 
familiarity  or  custom.  Milton. 

DIS-IN-CIR'£D,  pp.    peprived  of  familiar  custom. 

DIS-IN-VAL-ID'I-TY,  n.     Want  of  validity. 

DIS-IN-VITE',  V.  U     To  recall  an  invitation.    Finett. 

DIS-IN-VIT'ING,;»/7i-.    Retracting  an  invitation. 

DIS-IN-VOLVE',  (dis-in-volv',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  in- 
volve] To  uncover ;  to  unfold  or  unroll ;  to  disen- 
tangle. More. 

DIS  IN-VOLV'ED,  pp.     Unfolded  ;  disentangled. 

DIS-IN-VOLV'ING,  ppr.    Freeing  from  entanglement. 

DISJEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  overthrowing  or  dissipating. 

DIS-JOIN',  v.  t.  [dis  and  join.]  To  part ;  to  disunite  ; 
to  separate  ;  to  sunder. 

DIS-JOIN '.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disunited;  separated. 

DIS-JOIN'ING,  ppr.     Disuniting  ;  severing. 

DISJOINT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  joint.]  To  separate  a 
joint ;  to  separate  parts  united  by  joints  ;  as,  to  dis- 
joint the  limbs  ;  to  disjoint  bones ;  to  disjoint  a  fowl 
m  carving. 

2.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  force  out  of  its  socket ; 
to  dislocate. 

3.  To  separate  at  junctures ;  to  break  at  the  part 
where  things  are  united  by  cement;  as,  disjointed 
columns. 

4.  To  break  in  pieces ;  to  separate  united  parts  ; 
as,  to  disjoint  an  edifice ;  the  disjointed  parts  of  a 
ship. 

5.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of  a 
thing;  to  make  incoherent;  as,  a  disjointed  speech. 

DISJOINT',  v.  i.    To  fall  in  pieces.  Shale 

DIS-JOINT',  a.     Disjointed.  Skak. 

DISJOINTED,  pp.  oi  a.     Separated    at  the  joints; 

parted  limb  from  limb;  carved;  put  out  of  joint ;  not 

coherent. 
DIS-JOINT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  disjointed. 
DISJOINTING,  ppr.      Separating  joints  ;  disjoining 

limb  from  limb  ;  breaking  at  the  seams  or  junctures  ; 

rendering  incoherent. 
DISJ'UNT'LY,  adv.     In  a  divided  state.       Sandys. 
DISJU-DI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  dijudieatio.] 

Judgment ;  determination.     [Not  used.]      Boyle. 
DISJUNCT',   a.      [L.   disjunctus,   disjungo ;    dis  and 

jungo,  to  join.] 

Disjoined  ;  separated. 
DISJUNCTION,  n.     [L.  disjnnctio.] 

The  act  of  disjoining ;   disunion;   separation;   a 

parting;  as,  the  disjunction  of  soul  and  body. 
DISJUNCTIVE,  a.     Separating;  disjoining. 

2.  Incapable  of  union.     [  Unusual.]  Orew. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  disjunctive  conjunction  or  con- 
nective is  a  word  which  unites  sentences  or  the  parts 
of  discourse  in  construction,  but  disjoins  the  sense, 
noting  an  alternative  or  opposition  ;  as,  I  love  him, 
cr  I  fear  him  ;  I  neither  love  him,  nor  fear  him. 

4.  In  logic,  a  disjunctive  proposition,  is  one  in  which 
the  parts  are  opposed  to  each  other,  by  means  of  dis- 
junctives ;  as,  it  is  either  day  or  night. 

A  disjunctive  syllogism,  is  when  the  major  proposi- 
tion is  disjunctive  ;  as,  the  earth  moves  in  a  circle,  or  an 
ellipsis ;  but  it  does  not  move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it 
moves  in  an  ellipsis.  Watts. 

DISJUNCTIVE,  n.  A  word  that  disjoins;  as  or, 
nor,  neither. 

DISJUNCT'IVE-LY, adv.  In  a  disjunctive  manner; 
separately. 

DISK,  n.     [L.  discus.     See  Dish  ai  d  Desk.] 
-    1.  The  face  or  visible  projectioi  of  a  celestial  body, 
usually  predicated  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  planets ;  but 
the  stars  have  also  apparent  disks.  D.  Olmsted. 

2.  A  quoit ;  a  piece  of  stone,  iron,  or  copper,  in- 
clining to  an  oval  figure,  which  the  ancients  hurled 
by  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the  per- 
son's hand,  and  put  through  a  hole  in  the  middle. 


Some  whirl  the  disk  and  some  the  javelin  dart. 


Pope. 


3.  In  botany,  the  whole  surface  of  a  leaf;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  a  radiate  compound  flower.        Martyn. 

A  term  applied  to  certain  bodies  or  projections  sit- 
uated between  the  base  of  the  stamens  and  the  base 
of  the  ovarv,  but  forming  part  with  neither.  Lindley. 
DIS-KIND'NESS,  n.     [dis  and  kindness.]    Want  of 
kindness;  unkindness  ;  want  of  affection. 

2.  Ill  turn  ;  injury  ;  detriment.  Woodward. 

DIS-LIKE',  71.  [dis  and  like:]  Disapprobation  ;  dis- 
inclination ;  displeasure  :  aversion  ;  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  hatred.  A  man  shows  his  dislike  to  measures 
which  he  disapproves,  to  a  proposal  which  he  is  dis- 
inclined to  accept,  and  to  food  which  he  does  not 
relish.  All  wise  and  good  men  manifest  their  dislike 
to  folly 

2.  Discord  ;  disagreement.     [Not  in  use.]    Fairfax. 

DIS-LIKE',  v.  t.    To  disapprove ;  to  regard  with  some 

aversion    or  displeasure.      We   dislike    proceedings 


DIS 

which  we  deem  wrong ;  we  dislike  persons  of  evil 
habits ;  we  dislike  whatever  gives  us  pain. 

2.  To  disrelish  ;  to  regard  with  some  disgust ;  as, 
to  dislike  particular  kinds  of  food. 

DIS-LIK'£D,  (dis-llkt',)  pp.   Disapproved  ;  disrelished. 

DIS-LIKE'FUL,  a.  Disliking ;  disaffected.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-LlK'£N,  (dis-llk'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  unlike.  Skak. 

DIS-LIK' EN-ED,  pp.    Made  unlike. 

DIS-LIKE'NESS,  n.  [dis  and  likeness.]  Unlikeuess ; 
want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimilitude.  Locke. 

DIS-LIK'ER,  n.     One  who  disapproves  or  disrelishes. 

DIS-LiK'ING,  ppr.     Disapproving;  disrelishing. 

DIS-LIMB',  (dis-lim',)  v.  t.    To  tear  the  limbs  from. 

Diet. 

DIS-LIMB'ED,  (-limd',)  pp.    Torn  limb  from  limb. 

DIS-LIMN',  (dis-lim',)  v.  t.  To  strike  out  of  a  picture. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

DIS'LO-CATE,  a.     Dislocated.  Montgomery. 

DIS'LO-CaTE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  locate,  L.  locus,  place  ; 
Fr.  disloquer ;  It.  dislocare.] 

To  displace  ;  to  put  out  of  its  proper  place  ;  partic- 
ularly, to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint ;  to  move  a 
bone  from  its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

DIS'LO-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Removed  from  its  proper 
place  ;  put  out  of  joint. 

DIS'LO-CA-TING,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  its  proper 
place,  or  out  of  joint. 

DIS-LO-CA'TION,  ji.  The  act  of  moving  from  its 
proper  place ;  particularly,  the  act  of  removing  or 
forcing  a  bone  from  its  socket ;  luxation.       Encyc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  displaced.  Burnet 

3.  A  joint  displaced. 

4.  In  geology,  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks, 
or  portions  of  strata,  from  the  situations  which  they 
originally  occupied.  Cyc. 

DIS-LODGE',  (dis-lodj',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  lodge]  To 
remove  or  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of  rest ;  to 
drive  from  the  place  where  a  thing  naturally  rests  or 
inhabits.  Shells,  resting  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable 
depth,  are  not  dislodged  by  storms. 

2.  To  drive  from  a  place  of  retirement  or  retreat ; 
as,  to  dislodge  a  cony  or  a  deer. 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place  of  rest  or  habitation, 
or  from  any  station  ;  as,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
their  quarters,  from  a  hill  or  wall. 

4.  To  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters.      Shale 
DIS-LODGE',  v.  i.     To  go  from  a  place  of  rest.  Milton. 
DIS-LODG'£D,  pp.    Driven  from  a  lodge  or  place  of 

rest ;   removed  from  a  place  of  habitation,  or  from 

any  station. 
DIS-LODG'ING,  ppr.    Driving  from  a  lodge,  from  a 

place  of  rest  or  retreat,  or  from  any  station. 
DIS-LOY'AL,  a.     [dis  and  ioyul ;  Fr.  dcloyal ;  Sp.  des- 

IcaL] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance;  false  to  a  sovereign; 
faithless  ;  as,  a  disloyal  subject. 

2.  False  ;  perfidious ;  treacherous ;  as,  a  disloyal 
knave.  Shak. 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage  bed.  Skak. 

4.  False  in  love  ;  not  constant.  Johnson. 
DIS-LOY'AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  disloyal  manner;  with 

violation  of  faith  or  duty  to  a  sovereign  ;  faithlessly ; 
perfidiously. 

DIS-LOY'AL-TY,  n.    Want  of  fidelity  to  a  sovereign ; 
violation  of  allegiance  or  duty  to  a  prince  or  sover- 
eign authority. 
2.  Want  of  fidelity  in  love.  Shak. 

DIS'MAL,  a.  [I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  etymologies 
of  this  word  which  I  have  seen.] 

1.  Dark  ;  gloomy ;  as,  a  dismal  shade 

2.  Sorrowful  ;  dire ;  horrid  ;  melancholy  ;  calami- 
tous ;  unfortunate;  as,  a  dismal  accident;  dismal 
effects.  Milton. 

3.  Frightful ;  horrible  ;  as,  a  dismal  scream. 
DIS'MAL-LY,  adv.    Gloomily  ;  horribly  ;  sorrowfully  ; 

uncomfortably. 
DIS'MAL-NESS,  n.     Gloominess  ;  horror. 
DIS-MAN'TLE,  v.  t.t  [dis  and  mantle ;  Fr.  demanteler.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  dress  ;  to  strip  ;  to  divest.    South. 

2.  To  loose  ;  to  throw  open.  Slial:. 

3.  More  generally,  to  deprive  or  strip  of  apparatus, 
or  furniture  ;  to  unrig  ;  as,  to  dismantle  a  ship. 

4.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  military  furniture ;  as,  to 
dismantle  a  fortress. 

5.  To  deprive  of  outworks  or  forts ;  as,  to  disman- 
tle a  town. 

6.  To  break  down  ;  as,  his  nose  dismantled.  Dryden. 
DIS-MAN'TL£D,   pp.  or  a.     Divested ;   stripped   of 

furniture  ;  unrigged. 

DIS-MAN'TLING,ppr.  Stripping  of  dress;  depriving 
of  apparatus  or  furniture. 

DIS-MaSK',  v.  t.     [dis  and  mask;  Fr.  demasquer.] 

To  strip  off  a  mask;  to  uncover;  to  remove  that 
which  conceals.  Shak.     Wotton. 

DIS-MASK'ED,  (dis-m'askt',)pji.  Divested  of  a  mask; 
stripped  of  covering  or  disguise  ;  uncovered. 

DIS-MaSK'ING,7>/)?\  Stripping  of  a  mask  or  cover- 
ing. 

DIS-MAST',  v.  t.     [dis  and  mast;  Fr.  demcXter.] 

To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts  ;  to  break  and  carry 
awav  the  mnsts  from  ;  as,  a  storm  dismasted  the  ship. 

DIS-MAST'ED,  j?p.     Deprived  of  a  mast  or  masts. 

DIS-MAST'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  masts. 


D1R 

DIS-MAST'MENT,   n.     The   act   of  dismasting:  the 

state  of  being  dismasted.  Marshall. 

DIS-MaY',  v.  t.f  [Sp.  desmayar;  Port,  desmaiar;  prob- 
ably formed  by  des  and  the  Teutonic  magan,  to  be 
strong  or  able.  The  sense,  then,  is,  to  deprive  of 
strength.  Sp.  desmayarse,  to  faint ;  It.  smagarsi,  to 
despond.] 

To  deprive  of  that  strength  or  firmness  of  mind 
which  constitutes  courage ;  to  discourage ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  sink  or  depress  the  spirits  or  resolution  ; 
hence,  to  affright  or  terrify. 

Be  strong,  and  of  cood  courage  ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed.  —  Josh.  i. 

DIS-MaY',  n.  [Sp.  desmayo ;  Port,  desmaio,  a  swoon 
or  fainting  fit.] 

Fall  or  loss  of  courage ;  a  sinking  of  the  spirits;  de- 
pression ;  dejection  ;  a  yielding  to  fear ;  that  loss  of 
firmness  which  is  effected  by  fear  or  terror  ;  fear  im- 
pressed ;  terror  felt. 

And  each 
In  other's  countenance  read  his  own  dismay.  Milton. 

DIS-MaY'£D,  (dis-made',)  pp.  or  a.    Disheartened; 

deprived  of  courage. 
DIS-MaY'ED-NESS,  ti.     A  state  of  being  dismayed  ; 

dejection   of    courage ;    dispiritedness.      [A    useless 

word,  and  not  used.]  Sidney. 

DIS-MAY'FUL,  o.     Full  of  dismay.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
DIS-MaY'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  courage. 
DiS,ME,  j    (deem)    71.     [Fr.]     A   tenth  part;   a  tithe. 
DIME,     ]  AyliJJc. 

DIS-MEM'BER,  v.  t.     [dis  and   member.]     To  divide 

limb  from  limb  ;  to  separate  a  member  from  the  body  ; 

to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  dilacerate  ;  to  mutilate. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pope. 

2.  To  separate  a  part  from  the  main  body  ;  to  di- 
vide ;  to  sever  ;  as,  to  dismember  an  empire,  king- 
dom, or  republic.  Poland  was  dismembered  by  the 
neighboring  powers. 

DIS-MEM'BER-EI),  pp.  or  a.  Divided  member  from 
member ;  torn  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  divided  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  part  from  the  main  body. 

DIS-MEM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Separating  a  limb  or 
limbs  from  the  body  ;  dividing  by  taking  a  part  or 
parts  from  the  body. 

DIS-MEM'BER-ING,  71.     Mutilation.        Blackstone. 

DIS-MEM'BER-MENT,  71.  The  act  of  severing  a 
limb  or  limbs  from  the  body;  the  act  of  tearing  or 
cutting  in  pieces  ;  mutilation  ;  the  act  of  severing  a 
part  from  the  main  body  ;  division  ;  separation. 

He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  republic. 
Hist,  of  Poland.    Encyc. 

DIS-MET'TLED,  a.  Destitute  of  fire  or  spirit.  [Not 
much  used.]  Lleioellyn. 

DIS-MISS',  v.  t.  [L.  dismissus,  dimitto  ;  di,  dis,  and 
mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  demettre.] 

1.  To  send  away  ;  properly,  to  give  leave  of  de- 
parture ;  to  permit  to  deptirt ;  implying  authority  in  a 
person  to  retain  or  keep.  The  town  clerk  dismissed 
the  assembly.    Acts  xix. 

2.  To  discard  ;  to  remove  from  office,  service,  or 
employment.  The  king  dismisses  his  ministers;  the 
master  dismisses  his  servant ;  and  the  employer  his 
workmen.  Officers  are  dismissed  from  service,  and 
students  from  college. 

3.  To  send ;  to  dispatch. 

He  dismissed  embassadors  from  Pekin  to  Tooshoo  Loomboo. 
[Improper.]  Encyc. 

4.  To  send  or  remove  from  a  docket;  to  discon- 
tinue ;  as,  to  dismiss  a  bill  in  chancery. 

DIS  MISS',  11.    Discharge  ;  dismission.      [Not  used.] 

DIS-MISS'AL,  71.    Dismission. 

DIS-MISS'ED,  (dis-mist',)  pp.  or  a.  Sent  away ;  per- 
mitted to  depart ;  removed  from  office  or  employ- 
ment. 

DIS-MISS'ING,  ppr.  Sending  away  ;  giving  leave  to 
depart ;  removing  from  office  or  service. 

DIS-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  dhrissio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  leave  to  depart ;  as, 
the  dismission  of  the  grand  jury. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ;  discharge, 
either  with  honor  or  disgrace. 

3.  An  act  requiring  departure.     [Not  usual.]   Shak. 

4.  Removal  of  a  suit  in  equity. 
DIS-MISS'IVE,  a.     Giving  dismission. 
DIS-MORT'GAGE,  (dis-mor'gaje,)  v.  U    To  redeem 

from  mortgage.  Howell. 

DIS-MORT'GAG-ED,  pp.    Redeemed  from  mortgage. 

DIS-MORT'GAG-ING,  ppr.  Redeeming  from  mort- 
gage. 

DIS-MOUNT',  v.  1.  [dis.  and  mount;  Fr.  demonter; 
Sp.  desmontar  ;  It.  smontare.] 

1.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or  get  off, 
1,  rider  from  a  beast ;  as,  the  officer  ordered  his 
troops  .f  dismount. 

2.  To  descend  from  an  elevation.  Spenser. 
DIS-MOUNT',  11.   t.     To    throw   or    remove  from  a 

horse  ;    to  unhorse ;    as,  the  soldier  dismounted  his 
adversary. 

2.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevation. 

Sackvillc. 

3.  To  throw  or  remove  cannon  or  other  artillery 
from  their  carriages  ;  or  to  break  the  carriages  or 
wheels,  and  render  guns  useless. 
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DIS-MOUNT'ED,  pp.  or  n.    Thrown  from  a  horse,  or 
from  an    elevation  ;    unhorsed,  or    removed    from 
horses  by  order;  as,  dismounted  troops.     Applied  to 
horses,  it  s  ignifies  unfit  for  service. 
2.  Thrown  or  removed  from  carriages. 

DIS-MOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  from  a  horse  ; 
unhorsing  ;  removing  from  an  elevation  ;  throwing 
or  removing  from  carriages. 

DIS-NA'P'U-RAL -IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  alien  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  privileges  of  birth. 

DIS-NAT'IT-RAL-IZ-ED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  birth. 

DIS-NA'Tl£R-.ED,a.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  natural 
feelings;  unnatural.  Sliak. 

DIS-O-Be'DI-ENCE,  n.  [dis  and  obedience.]  Neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  obey  ;  violation  of  a  command  or 
prohibition ;  the  omission  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded to  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
forbid  ;  breach  of  duty  prescribed  by  authority. 

By  one  mail's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners.  —  Rom.  v. 
2.  Non-compliance. 

This  disobedience  of  the  moon.  Blachnore. 

DIS-O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to 
obey  ;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded,  or  doing 
what  is  prohibited;  refractory;  not  observant  of 
duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  authority  ;  as,  children 
disobedient  to  parents  ;  citizens  disobedient  to  the  laws. 

1  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  —  Acts  xxvi. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  exciting  force  or  power. 
Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  to  shorten  life,  by  sooner 
rendering  peculiar  part*  of  the  system  disobtdient  to  stimuli. 
Darwin. 

DIS-O-BE'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  disobedient  manner. 

DISOBEY',  (dis-o-ba',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  obey.]  To  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  obey  ;  to  omit  or  refuse  to  do  what 
is  commanded,  or  to  do  what  is  forbid  ;  to  transgress 
or  violate  an  order  or  injunction.  Refractory  chil- 
dren disobey  their  parents  ;  men  disobey  their  Maker 
and  the  laws  ;  and  we  all  disobey  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  [The  word  is  applicable  both  to  the  command 
and  to  the  person  commanding.] 

DIS-0-BEY'.ED,  (-bade,)  pp.  Not  obeyed  ;  neglected  ; 
transgressed. 

DIS-O-BEY'ING,  ppr.  Omitting  or  refusing  to  obey  ; 
violating  ;  transgressing,  as  authority  or  law. 

DIS-OB-LI-Ga'TION,  n.  [dis  and  obligation.]  The 
act  of  disobliging  ;  an  offense  ;  cause  of  disgust. 

Clarendon. 

DIS-OB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.    Releasing  obligation. 

K.  Charles. 

DIS-O-BLIGE',  v.  I.  [dis  and  oblige.]  To  do  an  act 
which  contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of  another:  to 
offend  by  an  act  of  unkindness  or  incivility  ;  to  in- 
jure in  a  slight  degree  ;  a  term  by  which  offense  is  ten- 
derly expressed. 

My  plan  litis  given  otlense  to  some  gentlemen,  whom  it  would 
not  be  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison. 

2.  To  release  from  obligation.     [Not  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-0-BLTG'.ED,  pp.     Offended  ;  slightly  injured. 

DIS-O-BLIGE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  disobliging. 

DIS-O-BLIG'ER,  n.     One  who  disobliges.      [Milton. 

DIS-O-BLIG'ING,  ppr.  Offending;  contravening  the 
wisnesof;  injuring  slightly. 

2.  a.  Not  obliging  ;  not  disposed  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  another  ;  not  disposed  to  please  ;  unkind  ; 
offensive  ;  unpleasing  ;  unaccommodating ;  as,  a 
disobliging  coachman. 

DIS-O-BLIG'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  disobliging  manner  ; 
offensively. 

DIS-O-BLIG'ING-NESS,  n.  Offensiveness  ,  disposi- 
tion to  displease,  or  want  of  readiness  to  please. 

DIS-O-PIN'ION,  (-o-pin'yun,)  "■  Difference  of  opin- 
ion.    [A  bad  wordy  and  not  used.]        Bp.  Reynolds. 

DIS-ORB'.ED,  a.  [dis  and  orb.]  Thrown  oiit  of  the 
proper  orbit ;  as,  a  star  disorbed.  Shak. 

DIS-OR'DER,  n. t  (dis  and  order;  Fr.  desordre;  Sp. 
desorden  ;  It.  disordine.] 

1.  Want  of  order  or  regular  disposition  ;  irregu- 
larity ;  immethodical  distribution  ;  confusion  ;  a 
word  of  general  application  ,•  as,  the  troops  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  the  papers  are  in  disorder. 

2.  Tumult;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  society  ; 
as,  the  city  is  sometimes  troubled  with  the  disorders 
of  its  citizens. 

3.  Neglect  of  rule ;  irregularity. 


From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  roach  of  art. 


Pope. 


4.  Breach  of  laws  ;  violation  of  standing  rules,  or 
institutions. 

5.  Irregularity,  disturbance  or  interruption  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy  ;  disease  ;  dis- 
temper; sickness.  [See  Disease.]  Disorder,  how- 
ever, is  more  frequently  used  to  express  a  slight 
disease. 

6.  Discomposure  of  the  mind  ;  turbulence  of  pas- 
sions. 

T.  Irregularity  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect  or  reason. 
DIS-OR'DER,  v.  t.     To  break  order;  to  derange;  to 
disturb  any  regular  disposition   or  arrangement  of 
things  ;  to  put  out  of  method  .  to  throw  into  confu- 
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sion  ;  to  confuse  ;  applicable  to  every  thing  susceptible 
of  order. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  natural  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  ;  to  produce  sickness  or  in- 
disposition ;  as,  to  disorder  the  head  or  stomach. 

3.  To  discompose  or  disturb  the  mind  ;  to  ruffle. 

4.  To  disturb  the  regular  operations  of  reason  ;  to 
derange  ;  as,  the  man's  reason  is  disordered. 

5.  To  depose  from  holy  orders.     [Unusual.] 
DIS-OR'DER-ED,  pp.     Put  out  of  order ;  deranged  ; 

disturbed  ;  discomposed  ;  confused  ;  sick  ;  indis- 
posed. 

DIS-OR'DER-£)D,  a.  Disorderly  ;  irregular  ;  vicious  ; 
loose  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior.  Slialc. 

DIS-OR'DER-ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  disorder  or 
irregularity  ;  confusion. 

DIS-OR'DER-LNG,  ppr.  Putting  out  of  order;  dis- 
turbing the  arrangement  of;  discomposing. 

DIS-OR'DER-LI-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  disorderly. 

DIS-OR'DER-LY,  a.  Confused;  immethodical;  ir- 
regular ;  being  without  proper  order  or  disposition  ; 
as,  the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

2.  Tumultuous  ;  irregular  ;  as,  the  disorderly  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits. 

3.  Lawless  ;  contrary  to  law  ;  violating  or  dis- 
posed to  violate  law  and  good  order;  as,  disorderly 
people  ;  disorderly  assemblies. 

4.  Inclined  to  break  loose  from  restraint ;  unruly  ; 
as,  disorderly  cattle. 

DIS-OR'DER-L  Y,  adv.  Without  order,  rule,  or  method ; 
irregularly  ;  confusedly  ;  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.  Ralegh. 

2.  In  a  manner  violating  law  and  good  order ;  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  rules  or  established  institutions. 
Withdraw   from    every   brother    that  walkcth   disorderly. — 2 
Thess.  iii. 

DIS-OR'DI-NATE,  a.    Disorderly  ;  living  irregularly. 

DIS-OR'DI-NATE-LY,  adv.  Inordinately  ;  irregular- 
ly ;  viciously. 

DIS-OR-GAN-I-Zl'TION,  n.  [See  Disorganize.] 
The  act  of  disorganizing ;  the  act  of  destroying 
organic  structure,  or  connected  system  ;  the  act  of 
destroying  order. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disorganized.  We  speak  of 
the  disorganization  of  the  body,  or  of  government,  or 
of  society,  or  of  an  army. 

DIS-OR'GAN-IZE,  v.  U  [dis  and  organize.  See 
Organ.] 

To  break  or  destroy  organW  structure  or  connected 
system  ;  to  dissolve  regular  system  or  union  of  parts  ; 
as,  to  disorganize  a  government  or  society  ;  to  disor- 
ganize an  army. 

Every  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  mentions  the  con- 
duct of  Lyford,  who  attempted  to  disorganize  the  church. 
Eliot's  Biog.  Diet. 
DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-HD,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  disorder  ; 

being  in  a  confused  state. 
DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ER,  71.  One  who  disorganizes;  one 
who  destroys  or  attempts  to  interrupt  regular  order 
or  system  ;  one  who  introduces  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. 
DIS-OR'GAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Destroying  regular  and 
connected  system  ;  throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  a.    Disposed   or  tending  to   disorganize;  as,  a 
disorganizing  spirit. 
DIS-6'R-I-ENT-A.TED,  a.      Turned  from  the  east ; 

turned  from  the  right  direction. 
D1S-OWN',  v.  t.     [dis  and   own.]     To  deny ;  not  to 
own  ;    to  refuse   to  acknowledge  as   belonging  to 
one's  self.     A  parent  can  hardly  disown   his  child. 
An  author  will  sometimes  disown  his  writings. 
2.  To  deny  ;  not  to  allow. 

To  disown  a  brother's  better  claim.  Drydcn. 

DIS-(5WN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Not  owned  ;  not  acknowl- 
edged as  one's  own  ;  denied  ;  disallowed. 

DIS-oWN'ING,    ppr.      Not   owning;    denying;    dis- 

DIS-oWN'MENT,  n.     Act  of  disowning,      [allowing. 

DIS-OX'Y-DATE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  oxydate.]  To  reduce 
from  oxydation  ;  to  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxyd, 
by  disengaging  oxygen  from  a  substance  ;  as,  to  dis- 
oxydate  iron  or  copper. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TED,  pp.  Reduced  from  the  state  of 
an  oxyd. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TING,  ppr.  Reducing  from  the  state 
of  an  oxyd. 

DIS-OX-Y-DA'TION,  7i.  The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  oxygen  and  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxyd. 

Med.  Repos. 
[This  word  seems  to  be  preferable  to  Deoxydatf..] 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-aTE,  v.  t.  [dis  and  oxygenate.]  To 
deprive  of  oxygen. 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-a-TED,  pp.    Freed  from  oxygen. 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-a-TING,  ppr.    Freeing  from  oxygen. 

DIS-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION,  7i.  The  act  or  process  of 
separating  oxygen  from  any  substance  containing  it. 

DIS-PaCE',  i).  i.     [dis  and  spatior,  L.] 

To  range  about.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DIS-PAIR',  v.  t.  [dis  and  pair.]  To  separate  a  pair 
or  couple.  Beaum.  S[  Fl. 

DIS-PAIR'£D, pp.    Parted;  separated. 

DIS-PaIR'ING,  ppr.    Parting  a  couple  or  pair. 

D1S-PAND',  ji.  t.    [L.  dhpando.] 

To  display.    [JYbt  in  use.]     J  Diet. 
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DIS-PAN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  The  act  of  spreading  or 
displaying.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DIS-PAR'A-DIS-SD,  (-par'a-dist,)  a.  [dis  and  para- 
dise.]    Removed  from  paradise. 

DIS-PAR'AGE,  v.  £.f  [Norm,  desperager;  des,  dis,  and 
parage,  from  peer,  par,  equal.] 

1.  To  marry  one  to  another  of  inferior  condition  or 
rank  ;  to  dishonor  by  an  unequal  match  or  marriage, 
against  the  rules  of  decency. 

2.  To  match  unequally  ;  to  injure  or  dishonor  by 
union  with  something  of  inferior  excellence. 

Johnson. 

3.  To  injure  or  dishonor  by  a  comparison  with 
something  of  less  value  or  excellence. 

4.  To  treat  with  contempt  ;  to  undervalue  ;  to 
lower  in  rank  or  estimation  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  bring  re- 
proach on  ;  to  reproach.;  to  debase  by  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  to  dishonor. 

Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms.  Milton. 

DIS-PAR'AG--ED,  pp.  Married  to  one  beneath  his  or 
her  condition  ;  unequally  matched  ;  dishonored  or 
injured  by  comparison  with  something  inferior  ;  un- 
dervalued ;  vilified  ;  debased  ;  reproached. 

DIS-PAR'AGE-MENT,  7i.  The  matching  of  a  man 
or  woman  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  condition,  and 
against  the  rules  of  decency.  Encyc.    Cowel. 

2.  Injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  something 
of  inferior  excellence.  Johnson. 

3.  Diminution  of  value  or  excellence ;  reproach  ; 
disgrace;  indignity;  dishonor;  followed  by  to. 

It  ought  to  be  no  disparagement  to  a  star  that  it  is  not  the  sun. 

South. 
To  be  a  humble  Christian  is  no  disparagement  to  a  prince,  or  a 
nobleman.  Anon. 

DIS-PAR'AG-ER,  re.    One  who  disparages  or  dishon- 
ors ;  one  who  vilifies  or  disgraces. 
DIS-PAR'AG-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Marrying  one  to  another 

of  inferior  condition  ;  depreciating  in  the  estimation 

of  others  ;  vilifying;  dishonoring. 
DIS-PAR'AG-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  disparage 

or  dishonor. 
DIS'PAR-ATE,  a.     [L.  disparata,  things  unlike ;  dis- 

par  ;  dis  and  par,  equal.] 

Unequal ;  unlike  ;  dissimilar.  Robinson. 

DIS'PAR-ATES,  7i.  pi.     Tilings  so  unequal  or  unlike 

that  they  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 

Johnson. 
DIS-PAR'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  disparity  ;  Sp.  disparidad  ;  It. 

disparitd ;    from   L.  dispar,   unequal  ;    dis   and  par, 

equal.] 

1.  Irregularity  ;  difference  in  degree,  in  age, 
rank,  condition,  or  excellence  ;  as,  a  disparity  of 
years  or  of  age  ;  disparity  of  condition  or  circum- 
stances ;  followed  by  of  or  in.  We  say,  disparity  in 
or  of  years. 

2.  Dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

DIS-PARK',  v.  t.  [dis  and  park.]  To  throw  open  a 
park ;  to  lay  open.  .  Shak. 

2.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  release  from  inclosure  or 
confinement.  Waller. 

DIS-PARK'£D,  (dis-parkt',)  pp.  Disinclosed  ;  set  at 
lane. 

DIS-PARK'ING,  7i.     Act  of  throwing  open  a  park." 

DIS-PART',  v.  t.  [dis  and  part  ;  Fr.  departir ;  L.  dis- 
partior.  (See  Part.)  Dis  and  part  both  imply  sep- 
aration.] 

To  part  asunder  ;  to  divide;  to  separate;  to  sever; 
to  burst ;  to  rend  ;  to  rive  or  split ;  as,  disparted  air  ; 
disparted  towers  ;  disparted  chaos.  [An  elegant  poetic 
word.]  Milton. 

DIS-PART',  v.  i.     To  separate  ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 

DIS-PART',  71.  In  gunnetf  the  difference  between 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  if  a  piece  of  ordnance  at 
the  mouth  and  at  the  breec  li.  Bailey. 

DIS-PART',  ii.  t.  In  gunnery,  to  set  a  mark  on  the 
muzzle-ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  that  a  sight- 
line  from  the  top  of  the  base-ring  to  the  mark  on  or 
near  the  muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bore  or  hollow  cylinder.  Encyc. 

DIS-PART'ED,  pp. or  a.  Divided;  separated  ;  parted ; 
rent  asunder. 

DIS-PART'ING,  ppr.  Severing;  dividing;  bursting; 
cleaving. 

DIS-PAS'SION,  (-pash'un,)  71.  [dis  and  passion.] 
Freedom  from  passion  ;  an  undisturbed  state  of  the 
mind  ;  apathy.  Temple. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  Free  from  passion;  calm; 
composed  ;  impartial ;  moderate  ;  temperate  ;  un- 
moved by  feelings ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  dispassion- 
ate men  or  judges. 

2.  Not  dictated  by  passion  ;  not  proceeding  from 
temper  or  bias  ;  impartial ;  applied  to  things,  as,  dis- 
passiojiatc  proceedings. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  passion; 
calmly  ;  coolly. 

DIS-PAS'SION-£D,  (dis-pash'und,)  o.  Free  from 
passion. 

DIS-PATCH',  «j.  t.  [Fr.  depScher ;  Sp.  despachat  ; 
Port.  id. ;  It.  dispacciarc  ,•  Arm.  dibech,  disbachtit.  In 
It.  spacciare  signifies  to  sell,  put  off,  speed,  dispatch  ; 
spaccio,  sale,  vent,  dispatch,  expedition.  This  word 
belongs  to  Class  Bg,  and  the  primary  sense  is  to 
send,  throw,  thrust,  drive,  and  this  is  the  sense  of 
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pack,  L.pango,  partus.  Hence  our  vulgar  phrases,  to 
pack  off,  and  to  budge.  The  same  word  occurs  in  im- 
peachV] 

1.  To  send,  or  send  away  ;  particularly  applied  to 
the  sending  of  messengers,  agents,  and  letters  on 
special  business,  and  often  implying  haste.  The 
king  dispatched  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  He 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  envoy  in  France.  He 
dispatched  orders  or  letters  to  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Spain.  The  president  dispatched  a  special 
envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1794. 

2.  To  send  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. 

The  company  shall   atone  them  with  stones,  and  dispatch  them 
with  their  sworda.  —  Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  speedily  ;  to  finish  ;  as, 
the  business  was  dispatched  in  due  time. 

DIS-PATCH',  v  i.  To  conclude  an  affair  with  an- 
other ;  to  transact  and  finish.     [JVot  now  used.] 

They  have  dispatched  with  Pompey.  Shak. 

DIS-PATCH',  n  t  Speedy  performance  ;  execution  or 
transaction  of  business  with  due  diligence.      Bacon. 

2.  Speed;  haste;  expedition;  due  diligence;  as, 
the  business  was  done  w  ith  dispatch ;  go,  but  make 
dispatch. 

3.  Conduct ;  management.     [Not  used.]       Shak. 

4.  A  letter  sent,  or  to  be  sent,  with  expedition,  by  a 
messenger  express  ;  or  a  letter  on  some  affair  of  state, 
or  of  public  concern  ;  or  a  packet  of  letters,  sent  by 
some  public  officer,  on  public  business.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  plural.  A  vessel  or  a  messenger  has  ar- 
rived with  dispatches  for  the- American  minister.  A 
dispatch  was  immediately  sent  to  the  admiral.  The 
secretary  was  preparing  his  dispatches. 

DIS-PATCH'-ED,  (dis-patcht',)  pp.  Sent  with  haste, 
or  by  a  courier  express  ;  sent  out  of  the  world  ;  put 
to  death  ;  performed  ;  finished. 

DIS-PATCH'ER,   n.     One  that  dispatches  ;  one  that 
9.  One  that  sends  on  a  special  errand.  [kills. 

DIS-PATCH'FUL,  a.  Bent  on  haste ;  indicating 
haste ;  intent  on  speedy  execution  of  business  ;  as, 
dispatchful  looks.  Milton. 

DIS-PATCH'ING,  ppr.  Sending  away  in  haste  ;  put- 
ting to  death ;  executing  ;  finishing. 

DIS'PA-THY,  n.     [Gr.  6n  and  nuOuc.] 
Want  of  passion. 

DIS-P A  U'PER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  pauper.]  To  deprive  of 
the  claim  of  a  pauper  to  public  support,  or  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  suing:  in  forma  pauperis;  to  reduce  back 
from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

A  man  is  dispaupered,  when  he  has  lands  faljen   to  him  or 
property  given  him,  Enryc. 

DIS-PAU'PER-ED,  prct.  and  pp.  Brought  from  the 
state  of  a  pauper. 

DIS-PAU'PER-ING,  ppr.  Bringing  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  pauper. 

DiS-PEL',  b.  t.  [L.  dispello ;  dis  and  pcllo,  to  drive  ; 
Gr.fJaWut.  See  Appeal,  Peal,  Pulse,  and  Bawl.] 
To  scatter  by  driving  or  force-;  to  disperse  ;  to  dis- 
sipate ;  to  banish  ;  as,  to  dispel  vapors  ;  to  dispel  dark- 
ness or  gloom  ;  to  dispel  fears ;  to  dispel  cares  or 
sorrows  ;  to  dispel  doubts. 

DIS-PEL'L£D,  pp.  Driven  away  ;  scattered  ;  dissi- 
pated. 

DIS-PEL' LING,  ppr.  Driving  away;  dispersing; 
scattering. 

DIS-PEND',  v.  t.  [L.  dispendo  j  dis  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.] 

To  spend  ;  to  lay  out ;  to  consume.  Spenser. 

[See  Expend,  which  is  generally  used.] 

DIS-PEND'ER,  n.    One  that  distributes. 

DIS-PENS' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  dispensed  with. 

More. 

DIS-PENS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  capability  of  being 
dispensed  with.  Hammond. 

DIS-PENS'A-RY,  n.  A  house,  place,  or  shop,  in 
which  medicines  are  dispensed  to  the  poor,  and  med- 
ical advice  given,  gratis. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TION,  n.  [L.  dispensatio.  See  Dis- 
pense.] 

1.  Distribution  ;  the  act  of  dealing  out  to  different 
persons  or  places  ;  as,  the  dispensation  of  water  indif- 
ferently to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

2.  The  dealing  of  God  to  his  creatures;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil,  natural  or  moral,  in  the 
divine  government. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions  ditlereul  in  his  dispen- 
sations to  each  private  man.  Rogers. 

'i.  The  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license  itself, 
to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or  canons,  or  to  omit 
something  which  is  commanded  ;  that  is,  the  dis- 
pensing with  a  law  or  canon,  or  the  exemption  of  a 
particular  person  from  the  obligation  to  comply  with 
its  injunctions.  The  pope  has  power  to  dispense 
with  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  has  no  right  to 
grant  dispensations  to  the  injury  of  a  third  person. 

A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to  marry. 

Ward. 

4.  That  which  is  dispensed  or  bestowed;  a  system 
of  principles  and  rites  enjoined  ;  as,  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation ;  the  gospel  dispensation ;  including,  the 
former,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites  ;  the  latter,  the 
scheme  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
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DIS-PENS'A-TIVE,  a.     Granting  dispensation. 

DIS-PENS' A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  dispensation. 

Wotton. 

DIS-PEN-SA'TOR,  a.  [L.]  One  whose  employment 
is  to  deal  out  or  distribute ;  a  distributor  ;  a  dis- 
penser ;  Vie  latter  word  is  generally  used. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY,  n.  Having  power  to  grant  dis- 
pensations. 

DIS-PENS'A-TO-RY,  n.  A  book  containing  the 
method  of  preparing  the  various  kinds  of  medicines 
used  in  pharmacy,  or  containing  directions  for  the 
composition  of  medicines,  with  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them. 

DIS-PENSE',  (dis-pens',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  dispenser ;  Sp.  dis- 
pensar ;  It.  dispensare;  from  L.  d'tspenso;  dis  and 
penso,  from  pendo,  to  weigh,  primarily  to  move  ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  idea  of  expending,  was  to  weigh 
off,  or  to  distribute  by  weight.] 

1.  To  deal  or  divide  out  in  parts  or  portions ;  to 
distribute.  The  steward  dispenses  provisions  to  every 
man,  according  to  his  directions.  The  society  dis- 
penses medicines  to  the  poor  gratuitously,  or  at  first 
cost.  God  dispenses  his  favors  according  to  his  good 
pleasure. 

2.  To  administer ;  to  apply,  as  laws  to  particular 
cases;  to  distribute  justice. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  stale.        Dryden. 

To  dispense  with  ;  to  permit  not  to  take  effect ;  to 
neglect  or  pass  by  ;  to  suspend  the  operation  or  appli- 
cation of  something  required,  established,  or  custom- 
ary ;  as,  to  dispense  with  the  law,  in  favor  of  a  friend  ; 
I  can  not  dispense  withthe  conditions  of  the  covenant. 
So  we  say,  to  dispense  with  oaths ;  to  dispense  with 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

2.  To  excuse  from  ;  to  give  leave  not  to  do  or  ob- 
serve what  is  required  or  commanded.  The  court 
will  dispense  with  your  attendance,  or  with  your  com- 
pliance. 

3.  To  permit  the  want  of  a  thing  which  is  useful 
or  convenient ;  or,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  do  with- 
out. I  can  dispense  with  your  services.  I  can  dis- 
pense with  my  cloak.  In  this  application,  the  phrase 
has  an  allusion  to  the  requisitions  of  law  or  neces- 
sity ;  the  thing  dispensed  with  being  supposed,  in 
some  degree,  necessary  or  required. 

I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from    making  a  voyage  to 

Caprea.     [ivot  to  be  imitated.]  Addison. 

Canst  thou  dispense   with    Heaven  for  such   an    oath  F     [Not 


legitimate. 


T 


Shak. 


DIS-PENSE',  (dis-pens',)  n.  Dispensation.  [JVot 
used.]  Milton. 

2.  Expense  ;  profusion.     [JVot  in  use.]     Spenser. 

DIS-PENS'£D,  (dis-penst',)  pp.  Distributed  ;  admin- 
istered. 

DIS-PENS'ER,  n.  One  who  dispenses ;  one  who  dis- 
tributes ;  one  who  administers  ;  as,  a  dispenser  of  fa- 
vors, or  of  the  laws. 

DIS-PENS'ING,  ppr.    Distributing  ;  administering. 
2.  a.  That  may  dispense  with  ;  granting  dispensa- 
tion ;  that  may  grant  license  to  omit  what  is  required 
by  law,  or  to  do  what  the  law  forbids  ;  as,  a  dispens- 
ing power. 

DIS-PeO'PLE,  (dis-pee'pl,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  people.]  To 
depopulate  ;  to  empty  of  inhabitants,  as  by  destruc- 
tion, expulsion,  or  other  means.        Milton.     Pope. 

DIS-FeO'PL.ED,  (dis-pee'pld,)  pp.  Depopulated  ;  de- 
prived of  inhabitants. 

DIS-PeO'PLER,  n.  One  who  depopulates;  a  depop- 
ulatqr  ;  that  which  deprives  of  inhabitants. 

DIS-PrcO'PLING,  (dis-pee'pling,)  ppr.    Depopulating. 

DIS-PERGE',  (dis-pc-rj',)  v.  t.     [L.  dispcrgo.] 
To  sprinkle.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DX-SPERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  St,  Sis,  and  onepi>a,  seed.] 
In  botany,  two-seeded  ;  containing  two  seeds  only  ; 
as,  umbellate  and  stellate  plants  are  dispermous. 

DIS-PERSE',  (dis-pers',)  v.  t.  [L.  disperses,  from  dis- 
pergo  ;  di,  dis,  and  spargo,  to  scatter ;  Fr.  disperser.] 

1.  To  scatter  ;  to  drive  asunder;  to  cause  to  sepa- 
rate into  different  parts  ;  as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed 
among  all  nations. 

2.  To  diffuse  ;  to  spread. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.  —  Prov.  xv. 
[It  should  be  Diffuse.] 

3.  To  dissipate ;  as,  the  fog  or  the  cloud  is  dis- 
persed. 

4.  To  distribute.  Bacon. 
DIS-PERSE',  (dis-pers',)  v.  i.     To  be  scattered;  to 

separate  ;  to  go  or  move  into  different  parts ;  as,  the 
company  dispersed  at  ten  o'clock. 
2.  To  be  scattered  ;  to  vanish  ;  as  fog  or  vapors. 

DISPERSED,  (dis-perst',)  pp.  or  o.  Scattered  ;  driven 
apart;  diffused;  dissipated. 

DIS-PERS'ED-LY,  ado.  In  a  dispersed  manner  ;  sep- 
arately. Hooker. 

DIS-PERS'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
persed or  scattered. 

DIS-PERSE'NESS,  (dis-pers'ness,)  n.  Thinness  ;  a 
scattered  state.     [Little  used.]  Brercwood. 

DIS-PERS'ER,  71.  One  who  disperses;  as,  the  dis- 
perser of  \ibe\s.  Spectator. 

DIS-PERS'ING,  ppr.     Scattering  ;  dissipating. 

DIS-PER'SION,  (-shun,)  n.    The  act  of  scattering. 
2.  The  state  of  being  scattered,  or  separated  into 
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remote  parts  ;  as,  the  Jews,  in  their  dispersion,  retain 
their  rites  and  ceremonies. 

3.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  scattering  or  separation 
of  the  human  family,  at  the  building  of  Babel. 

4.  In  optics,  the  separation  of  light  into  its  differ- 
ent colored  rays.  This  arises  from  their  different 
refrangibilities. 

5.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  removing  of  in- 
flammation from  a  part,  and  restoring  it  to  its  natu- 
ral state. 

DIS-PERS'IVE,  a.    Tending  to  scatter  or  dissipate. 

Green. 

DIS-PIR'IT,  v.  t.  [dis  and  spirit]  To  depress  the 
spirits ;  to  deprive  of  courage  ;  to  discourage ;  to 
dishearten  ;  to  deject ;  to  cast  down.  We  may  be 
dispirited  by  afflictions,  by  obstacles  to  success,  by 
poverty,  and  by  fear.  When  fear  is  the  cause,  dis- 
pirit is  nearly  equivalent  to  intimidate  or  terrify. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  spirits  or  vigor  of  the  body. 
[JVot  usual.]  Collier. 

DIS-PIR'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Discouraged;  depressed  in 
spirits  ;  dejected  ;  intimidated. 

DIS  PIR'IT-ED-LY,  adv.    Dejectedly. 

DIS-PIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  courage ;  depres- 
sion of  spirits. 

DIS-PIR'IT-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Discouraging  ;  disheart- 
ening ;  dejecting;  intimidating. 

DIS-PIT'E-OUS,  a.  Having  no  pity  ;  cruel ;  furious. 
[JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-PLaCE',  v.  t  [dis  and  place;  Fr.  deplacer  ;  Arm. 
diblagza.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  the  usual  or  proper  place  ;  to  re- 
move from  its  place;  as,  the  books  in  the  library  are 
all  displaced. 

2.  To  remove  from  any  state,  condition,  office,  or 
dignity  ;  as,  to  displace  an  officer  of  the  revenue. 

3.  To  disorder. 

"You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  Shak. 

DIS-PLaC'jED,  (-plast',)  pp.   Removed  from  the  proper 
place  ;  deranged  ;  disordered  ;  removed  from  an  of- 
fice or  state. 
DIS-PLaCE'MENT,  n.     [Fr.  dcplaeement] 

The  act  of  displacing ;  the  act  of  removing  from 
the  usual  or  proper  place,  or  from  a  state,  condition, 
or  office. 

The  displacement  of  the  centers  of  the  circles. 

Asiat.  Researches,  v.  165. 
Unnecessary  displacement  of  funds.         Hamilton's  Rep.  U. 

DIS-PLa'CEN-CY,  ti.     [L.  displicentia,  from  displiceo, 
to  displease ;  dis  and  placco,  to  please.] 
Incivility;  that  which  displeases  or  disobliges. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
DIS-PLaC'ING,  ppr.     Putting  out  of  the  usual  or 
proper  place  ;  removing  from  an  office,  state,  or  con- 
dition. 
DIS-PLANT',  v.  t    [dis  and  plant]    To  pluck  up,  or 
to  remove  a  plant. 

2.  To  drive  away,  or  remove  from  the  usual  place 
of  residence  ;  as,  to  displant  the  people  of  a  country. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  strip  of  inhabitants  ;  as,  to  displant  a  coun- 
try. Spenser. 

DIS-PLANT-A'TION,  n.    The  removal  of  a  plant. 
2.  The  removal  of  inhabitants  or  resident  people. 

Ralegh. 
DIS-PLANT'ED,  pp.    Removed  from  the  place  where 
it  grew,  as  a  plant. 

2.  Removed  from  the  place  of  residence ;  applied 
to  persons. 

3.  Deprived  of  inhabitants  ;  applied  to  a  country. 
DIS-PLANT'ING,  ppr.    Removing,  as  a  plant. 
DIS-PLANT'ING,  77.    Removal  from  a  fixed  place. 
DIS-PLAT',  v.  L    [dis  and  plat]    To  untwist ;  to  un- 
curl. Hakcwill. 

DIS-PLaY',  v.  t.  [Fr.  deployer,  and  deploy  is  the  same 
word.  It  is  a  different  orthography  of  deplier,  to  un- 
fold; Arm.  displega  ;  Sp.  desplegar;  It.  spiegare ;  dis 
and  Fr.  plier,  Sp.  plegar,  It.  piegare,  to  fold  ;  L.  plico, 
W.  plygu,  Gr.  nXtKoj;  and  o.7rAooc,  atrXow,  to  unfold, 
may  be  frqm  the  same  root.] 

1.  Literally,  to  unfold  :  hence,  to  open  ;  to  spread 
wide ;  to  expand. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display.  Spenser. 

2.  To  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit 
to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  mind  ;  to  make  manifest.  The 
works  of  nature  display  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Christian  charity  displays  the 
effects  of  true  piety.  A  dress,  simple  and  elegant, 
displays  female  taste  and  beauty  to  advantage. 

3.  To  carve  ;  to  dissect  and  open. 

He  carves,  displays,  and  cuts  up  to  a  wonder.  Spectator. 

4.  To  set  to  view  ostentatiously.  Shale. 

5.  To  discover.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

6.  To  open;  to  unlock.     [JVot  used.]    B.  Jonson. 
DIS-PLAY',  v.  i.    To  talk  without  restraint ;  to  make 

a  great  show  of  words.  Shak. 

DIS-PLAY',  7t.    An  opening  or  unfolding;  an  exhibi-   I 

tion  of  any  thing  to  the  view. 
2.  Slipw  ;  exhibition ;  as,  they  make  a  great  dis-    i 

play  of  troops  ;  a  great  display  of  magnificence. 
DfS-PLAY'£D,  (dis-plade',)  pp.     Unfolded  ;  opened  ;    j 

spread  ;  expanded  ;  exhibited  to  view  ;  manifested. 
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DIS-PLAY'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  displays. 
DIS-PLaY'ING,  ppr.     Unfolding;  spreading;   exhib- 
iting ;  manifesting. 
DIS-PLEAS'ANCE,  (dis-p^ez'ans,)  n.  [Fr.  dcplaisance.] 

Anger  ;  discontent.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

DIS-PLEAS'ANT,  'dis-plez'ant,)  a    [See  Displease.] 
Unpleasing  ;    offensive;   unpleasant.      [The  latter 
word  is  generally  used.] 
DIS-PLisASE',  (dis-pleeze',)  v.  t.     [dis  and  please.] 

1.  To  offend  ;  to  make  angry,  sometimes  in  a 
slight  degree.  It  usually  expresses  less  than  to  anger, 
vex,  irritate,  and  provoke.  Applied  to  the  Almighty, 
in  Scripture,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
anger. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing  ;  therefore  lie  smote  Israel.  — 
1  Cliron.  xxi. 

2.  To  disgust ;  to  excite  aversion  in  ;  as,  acrid  and 
rancid  substances  displefLsc  the  taste. 

3.  To  offend  ;  to  be  disagreeable  to.  A  distorted 
figure  displeases  the  eye. 

DtS-PLipA.SE',  v.  i.    To  disgust ;  to  raise  aversion. 

DIS-PLiEAS'.ED, up.    Offended;  disgusted. 

DIS-PLlsAS'ED-NESS,  n.     Displeasure  ;  uneasiness. 

DIS-PEfsAS'ING, ppr.  ,  Giving  offense.    [Montague. 

DIS-PLEAS'INO,  o.  Offensive  to  the  eye,  to  the 
mind,  to  the  smell,  or  to  the  taste  ;  disgusting  ;  disa- 
greeable. 

DIS-PI.eAS'ING-NESS,  b.  Offensiveness  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  giving  some  degree  of  disgust. 

DIS-PLEAS'IJRE,  (dis-plezh'ur,)  n.  Some  irritation 
or  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  anything 
that  counteracts  desire  or  command,  or  which  op- 
poses justice  and  a  sense  of  propriety.  A  man  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  another  by  thwarting  his  views  or 
schemes  ;  a  servant  incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  mas- 
ter by  neglect  or  disobedience  ;  we  experience  dis- 
pleasure at  any  violation  of  right  or  decorum.  Dis- 
pleasure is  anger,  but  it  may  be  slight  anger.  It 
implies  disapprobation  or  hatred,  and  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  vexation  and  indignation.  Thus, 
slighter  offenses  give  displeasure,  although  they  may 
not  excite  a  violent  passion. 

2.  Offense;  cause  of  irritation. 

Now  shall  1  be  more  blameless  than  the  Philistines,  though  I  tlo 
them  a  displeasure.  — Judges  xv. 

3.  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavor. 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  pope  for 
overmuch  familiarity.  Peacham. 

DIS-PLEAS'URE,  v.  t.     To  displease.  [An  unnecessa- 
ry word,  and  not  used.]  Bacon. 
DIS'PLI-UENCE,  7?.     [L.  displiccntia.] 

Dislike.     [Not  in  use.]  Mountagu. 

DIS-PLODE',   b.  t.     [h.  displodo;   dis  and  plaudo,  to 
break  forth. 1 
To  vent,  discharge,  or  burst  with  a  violent  sound. 

Milt/on. 

DIS-PL6DE',  v.  i.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report ;  to 
explode ;  as,  a  meteor  displodcd  with  a  tremendous 
sound. 

DIS-PLoD'ED,  pp.    Discharged  with  a  loud  report. 

DIS-PLoD'ING,  ppr.  Discharging  or  bursting  with  a 
loud  report. 

DIS-PLO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.  The.  act  of  disploding  ;  a 
sudden  bursting  with  a  loud  report ;  an  explosion. 

DIS-PLo'SIVE,  o.    Noting  displosion. 

DIS-PLOME',  v.  t.  [dis  and  plume.]  To  strip  or  de- 
prive of  plumes  or  feathers;  to  strip  of  badges  of 
honor.  Burke. 

DIS-PLOM'ED,  pp.    Stripped  of  plumes. 

DIS-PLuM'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  plumes. 

DI-SPON'DEE,  n.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  double 
spondee,  consisting  of  four  long  syllables.      Encyc. 

DIS-PoRT',  n.  [dis  and  sport.]  Play  ;  sport  ;  pas- 
time ;  diversion;  amusement;  merriment. 

Milton.     Hayward. 

DIS-PORT',  v.  i.  To  play  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  move  light- 
ly and  without  restraint ;  to  move  in  gayety  ;  as, 
Iambs  disporting  on  the  mead. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes.  Pope. 

DIS-PORT',  v.  t.  To  divert  or  amuse  ;  as,  he  disports 
himself.  Shak. 

DIS-PoRT',  v.  U     To  remove  from  a  port.  Chalmers. 

DIS-PoRT'ED,  pp.  Played  ;  moved  lightly  and  with- 
out restraint. 

DIS-PoRT'ING, ppr.     Playing;  wantoning. 

DIS-PoRT'MENT,  n.    Act  of  disporting  ;  play.  More. 

DIS-PoS'A-BLE,  (-poz'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dispose.]  Sub- 
J3i  t  to  disposal ;  not  previously  engaged  or  employed  ; 
free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  whole  disposable  force  consisted  in  a  regiment  of 
light  infantry  and  a  troop  of  cavalrv. 

DIS-PoS'AL,  (dis-poz'al,)  n.  [See  Dispose.]  The  act 
of  disposing;  a  setting  or  arranging.  This  object 
was  effected  by  the  disposal  of  the  troops  in  two 
lines. 

2.  Regulation,  order,  or  arrangement  of  things,  in 
the  moral  government  of  God  ;  dispensation. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal.  Milton. 

'.>.  Power  of  ordering,  arranging,  or  distributing; 
government;  management;  a.-,  an  agent  is  appoint- 


ed, and  every  thing  is  left  to  his  disposal.   The  effects 
in  my  liands  are  entirely  at  my  disposal. 

4.  Power  or  right  of  bestowing.  Certain  offices  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president.  The  father  has  the 
disposal  of  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

5.  ^The  passing  into  a  new  state  or  into  new  hands. 
DIS-PoSE',  (dis-poz',)  v.  U      [Fr.  disposer;   dis  and 

poser,  to  place  ;  Arm.  disposi;  L.  dispositus,  dispo?io.] 

1.  To  set ;  to  place  or  distribute ;  to  arrange  ;  used 
with  reference  to  order.  The  ships  were  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  general  disposed  his 
troops  in  three  lines.  The  trees  are  deposed  in  the 
form  of  a  quincunx. 

2.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust ;  to  set  in  right  order.  Job 
xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.  Dryden. 

3.  To  apply  to  a  particular  purpose  ;  to  give ;  to 
place  ;  to  bestow ;  as,  you  have  disposed  much  in 
works  of  public  piety.  In  this  sense,  to  dispose  o/is 
more  generally  used. 

4.  To  set,  place,  or  turn,  to  a  particular  end  or  con- 
sequence. 

Endure  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  aoon  dispose 

To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  adapt ;  to  form  for  any  purpose. 

Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way.     Hubbard's  Tale. 

6.  To  set  the  mind  in  a  particular  frame ;  to  in- 
cline.   Avarice  disposes  men  to  fraud  and  oppression. 

Suspicions  disjtose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  and 

wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy.  Bacon. 

He  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia.  —  Acta  xviii.    1  Cor.  x.  27. 

To  dispose  of;  to  part  with  ;  to  sell  ;  to  alienate  ; 
as,  the  man  has  disposed  of  his  house,  and  removed. 

2.  To  part  with  to  another;  to  put  into  another's 
,     hand  or  power ;  to  bestow  ;  as,  the  father  has  disposed 

of  his  daughter  to  a  man  of  great  worth. 

3.  To  give  away  or  transfer  by  authority. 

A  rural  judge  disposed  of  beauty's  prixe.  Waller. 

4.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  thing.     Prov.  xvi. 

5.  To  place  in  any  condition  ;  as,  how  will  you  dis- 
pose of  your  son  ? 

6.  To  direct  what  to  do,  or  what  course  to  pursue  ; 
as,  they  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  themselves. 

7.  To  use  or  employ  ;  as,  they  know  not  how  to 
dispose  of  their  time. 

8.  To  put  away ;  the  stream  supplies  more  water 
than  can  be  disposed  of. 

DIS-POSE',  v.  i.    To  bargain  ;  'to  make  terms.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 
DIS-POSE',  n.     Disposal ;  power  of  disposing  ;  man- 
agement.    [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  Dispensation;  act  of  government.     [06s.] 

Milton. 

3.  Disposition  ;  cast  of  behavior.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

4.  Disposition  ;  cast  of  mind  ;  inclination.     [  Obs.] 

Shak. 

DIS-PoS'iSD,  pp.  Set  in  order ;  arranged  ;  placed  ;  ad- 
justed ;  applied  ;  bestowed  ;  inclined. 

DIS-PoS'ER,  74.  One  who  disposes  ;  a  distributor ;  a 
bestower  ;  as,  a  disposer  of  gifts. 

2.  A  director;  a  regulator.  The  Supreme  Being 
is  the  rightful  disposer  of  all  events  and  of  all  crea- 
tures. 

3.  That  which  disposes.  Prior. 
DIS-PoS'lNG,  ppr.    Setting  in  order ;  arranging ;  dis- 
tributing; bestowing;  regulating;   adjusting;   gov- 
erning. 

DIS-PoS'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  arranging ;  regulation; 

direction.     Prov.  xvi.  33. 
DIS-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.t  [L.  dispositio.] 

1.  The  act  of  disposing,  or  state  of  being  dis- 
posed. 

2.  Manner  in  which  things,  or  the  parts  of  a  com- 
plex body,  are  placed  or  arranged  ;  order ;  method  ; 
distribution ;  arrangement.  We  speak  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  an  army  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  ;  the  disposition 
of  the  several  parts  of  an  edifice,  of  the  parts  of  a 
discourse,  or  of  the  figures  in  painting. 

3.  Natural  fitness  or  tendency.  The  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  disposition  to  be  refracted. 
So  we  say,  a  disposition  in  plants  to  grow  in  a  direc- 
tion upward  ;  a  disposition  in  bodies  to  putrefaction. 

4.  Temper  or  natural  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
an  amiable  or  an  irritable  disposition. 

5.  Inclination ;  propensity  :  the  temper  or  frame  of 
mind,  as  directed  to  particular  objects.  We  speak  of 
the  disposition  of  a  person  to  undertake  a  particular 
work  ;  the  dispositions  ot  men  toward  each  other  ;  a 
disposition  friendly  to  any  design. 

6.  Disposal ;  alienation  ;  distribution  ;  a  giving 
away,  or  giving  over  to  another ;  as,  he  has  made 
disposition  of  his  effects  ;  he  has  satisfied  his  friends 
bv  the  judicious  disposition  of  his  property. 

DIS-PO-SI"TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  disposition. 
DIS-POS'I-TIVE,   a.     That  implies   disposal.      [JVot 

used.]  Ayliffe. 

DIS-POS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  dispositive  manner ; 

distributively.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

DIS-POS'I-TOR,   71.      A   disposer;    in   astrology,   the 

planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign  where  another  planet 

is.     [JVot  used.] 


DIS-POS-SESS',  v.  t.  [dis  and  possess.]  To  pill  out 
of  possession  by  any  means  ;  to  deprive  of  the  actual 
occupancy  of  a  thing,  particularly  of  land  or  real  es- 
tate ;  to  disseize. 

Ye    shall   dispossess   the   inhabitants   of    the   lOna,    and   dwell 
therein.  —  Num.  xxxiii. 

Usually   followed   by  of,  before   the  thing  taken 
away  ;  as,  to  dispossess  a  king  of  his  crown. 
DIS-POS-SESS'-ED,  (-pos-sest',)  pp.     Deprived  of  pos- 
session or  occupancy. 
DIS-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  possession  , 

disseizing. 
DIS-POS-SES'SION,  (-pos-sesh'un,)  n.     The  act   of 

putting  out  of  possession.  Hall. 

DIS-POS'URE,  (dis-po'zhur,)  n.  [See  Dispose.]  Dis- 
posal;  the  power  of  disposing ;  management;  direc- 
tion. Sandys. 

[  The  use  of  this  word  is  superseded  by  tliat  of  Dispo- 
sal.] 
2.  State  ;  posture  ;  disposition.     [Not  used.] 

Walton. 

DIS-PRaISE',  (dis-praz',)  n.  [dis  and  praise.]  Blaine; 

censure.     Be  cautious  not  to  speak  in  dispraise  of  a 

2.  Reproach  ;  dishonor.  [competitor. 

The  general  has  seen  Moors  with  as  bad  fases ;  no  dispraise 

to  Bertran's.  Dryden. 

DISPRAISE',  v.  t.    To  blame;  to  censure;    to  men- 
tion with  disapprobation,  or  some  degree  of  reproach. 
1  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked.  Shale. 

DIS-PRaIS'TCD,  pp.    Blamed;  censured. 

DIS-PRaIS'ER,  re.     One  who  blames  or  dispraises. 

DIS-PRaIS'ING,  ppr.     Blaming;  censuring. 

DIS-PRaIS'ING-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  dispraise  ;  with 
blame  or  some  degree  of  reproach. 

DIS-PREAD',  (dis-pred',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  spread.  See 
Spread.] 

To  spread  in  different  ways ;  to  extend  or  flow  in 
different  directions.  Spenser.     Pope. 

DIS-PREAD',  v.  i.     To  expand  or  be  extended. 

Thomson. 

DIS-PREAD'ER,  71.     A  publisher  ;  a  divulger.  Milton. 

DIS-PR1S'  ON,  (-priz'n,)  v.  t.  To  let  loose  from  prison  ; 
to  set  at  liberty.  Bulioer. 

DIS-PRIV'I-LEfiE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

DIS-PRIZE',  i).  t.     To  undervalue.  Cotton. 

DIS-PRO-FESS',  v.  i.    To  renounce  the  profession  of. 

DIS-PROF'IT,  71.  [dis  and  profit.]  Loss  ;  detriment ; 
damage.     [Little  used.] 

DIS-PROOF\  11.  [dis  and  777-00/.]  Confutation;  ref- 
utatio'i  ;  a  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  as,  to 
offer  evidence  in  disproof  of  a  fact,  argument,  prin- 
ciple, or  allegation. 

DIS-PROP'ER-TY,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  property  ;  to 
dispossess.     [Not  ttscd.]  Shak. 

DIS.PRO-POR'TION,  71.     [dis  and  proportion.] 

1.  Want  of  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another,  or 
between  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  want  of  symmetry. 
We  speak  of  the  disproportion  of  a  man's  arms  to  his 
body  ;  of  the  disproportion  of  the  length  of  an  edifice 
to  its  bight. 

2.  Want  of  proper  quantity,  according  to  rules  pre- 
scribed ;  as,  the  disproportion  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
compound. 

3.  Want  of  suitableness  or  adequacy ;  disparity ; 
inequality  ;  unsuitableness  ;  as,  the  disproportion  of 
strength  or  means  to  an  object. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION,  7).  t.  To  make  unsuitable  in 
form,  size,  length,  or  quantity  ;  to  violate  symmetry 
in;  to  mismatch;  to  join  unfitly. 


To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 


Shak. 


DIS-PRO-PoR'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Disproportional  ;  not 
in  proportion  ;  unsuitable  in  form,  size,  or  quantity, 
to  something  else  ;  inadequate. 

Note.  —  The  sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  is 
generally  anomalous.  In  its  true  sense,  that  may  be 
made  disproportional,  it  is  rarely  or  never  used.  The 
regular  word,  which  ought  to  be  used,  is  DisPROPon- 
tiohal,  as  used  by  Locke. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TlON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  pro- 
portion or  symmetry ;  unsuitableness  to  something 
else. 

DIS-I'RO-P6R'TION-A-BLY,  ado.  With  want  of 
proportion  or  symmetry ;  unsuitably  to  something 
else.  Tillotson. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION-AL,  a.  Not  having  due  propor- 
tion to  something  else  ;  not  having  proportion  or  sym- 
metry of  parts  ;  unsuitable  in  form  or  quantity  ;  une- 
qual ;  inadequate.  A  disproportional  limb  constitutes 
deformity  in  the  body.  The  studies  of  youth  should 
not  be  disproportional  to  their  capacities. 

[This  is  the  word  which  ought  to  be  used  for  Dis- 
proportion' ah  le.] 

DIS-PR0-PoR-TI0N-AL'I-TY,7t.  The  state  of  being 
disproportional. 

DIS-PRO-P6R'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  Unsuitably  with 
respect  to  form,  quantity,  or  value;  inadequately; 
unequally. 

DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  proportioned  ;  un- 
synimt-trical ;  unsuitable  to  something  else,  in  bulk, 
form,  or  value  :  inadequate.  In  a  perfect  form  of  the 
body,  none  oi  the  I'inibs   are  disproportionate.     It  is 
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wisdom  not  to  undertake  a  work  with  disproportion- 
ate means. 

DIS-PRO-PoR'TION-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  dispropor- 
tionate degree  ;  unsuitably  ■,  inadequately. 

DI8-PRO-P6R'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness 
in  form,  bulk,  or  value;  inadequacy. 

DIS-PRO-PSR'TION-.ED,  pp.ot  a.  Not  proportioned  ; 
out  of  proportion  ;  disproportionate. 

DIS-PR6'PRI-aTE,  v.  t.  To  destroy  appropriation  ; 
to  withdraw  from  an  appropriate  use.       Anderson. 

[See  Disappropriate,  which  is  more  regularly 
formed,  and  more  generally  used.] 

DIS-PROV'A-BLE,  (-proov'a-bl,)  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing disproved  or  refuted.  Boyle. 

DISPROVE',  (-proove,)  v.  U  [dis  and  prove.]  To 
prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ;  to  confute  ;  as,  to  dis- 
prove an  assertion,  a  statement,  an  argument,  a 
proposition. 

2.  To  convict  of  the  practice  of  error.  [Not  in 
use.]  Hooker. 

3.  To  disallow  or  disapprove.     [Not  in  use.] 
DIS-PROV ED,  pp.     Proved  to  be  false  or  erroneous  ; 

refuted. 

DIS-PROV'ER,  ii.     One  that  disproves  or  confutes. 

DIS-PROV'ING,  ppr.  Proving  to  be  false  or  errone- 
ous ;  confuting  ;  refuting. 

DIS-PUNGE',tj.  t.  [dig  and  spunge.]  To  expunge  ; 
to  erase  ;  also,  to  discharge  as  from  a  sponge.  [Ill 
formed,  and  Utile  used.]  Wotton.     Shall. 

DIS-PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  [dis  and  punishable.]  With- 
out penal  restraint ;  not  punishable.  Swift. 

DIS-PURSE',  for  Disburse.    [JV«fin«s«.]         Sliak. 

DIS-PUR-VEY',(-va,)u.(.  Tounprovide.  [Notinuse.] 

DIS-PUR-VEY'ANCE,  ft.  Want  of  provisions.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spc?iser. 

DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.  [See  Dispute.]  That  may  be 
disputed  ;  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  contro- 
verted, or  contested ;  controvertible ;  of  doubtful 
certainty.  We  speak  of  disputable  opinions,  state- 
ments, propositions,  arguments,  points,  cases,  ques- 
tions, &c. 

DIS-PU-TAC'I-TY,  n.    Proneness  to  dispute. 

DIS'PU-TANT,  n.  One  who  disputes  ;  onewhoargues 
in  opposition  to  another;  a  controvertist ;  a  reasoner 
in  opposition. 

DIS'PLJ-TANT,  a.  Disputing;  encaged  in  controversy. 

DIS-PU-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  dispulatio.]  [Milton. 

1.  The  act  of  disputing;  a  reasoning  or  argumen- 
tation in  opposition  to  something,  or  on  opposite 
sides  ;  controversy  in  words  ;  verbal  contest,  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition,  or 
argument. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges,  in  which  parties  reason 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  on  some  question  pro- 
posed. 

DIS-PU-Ta'TIOUS,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  Inclined  to  dis- 
pute ;  apt  to  cavil  or  controvert ;  as,  a  disputatious 
person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  future  life  wvw  no  recommendation 
of  the  new  religion  to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  that 
disputatious  nenod.  Buchminster. 

DIS-PU-Ta'TIOUS-NESS,  n.     Inclination  to  dispute. 

DES-PO'TA-TIVE,  o.  Disposed  to  dispute;  inclined 
to  cavil  or  to  reason  in  opposition  ;  as,  a  dispulative 
temper.  Watts. 

D1S-P0TE',  v.  i.  [L.  disputo  ;  dis  and  puto.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  puto  is  to  throw,  cast,  strike,  or  drive, 
as  we  see  by  imputo,  to  impute,  to  throw  on,  to 
charge,  to  ascribe.  Amputo,  to  prune,  is  to  strike  off, 
to  throw  off*  from  all  sides  ;  computo,  to  compute,  is 
to  throw  together,  to  cast.  Dispute,  then,  is  radically 
very  similar  to  debate  and  discuss,  both  of  which  are 
from  beating,  driving,  agitation.] 

1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  reason  or  argue  in 
opposition  ;  to  debate  ;  to  altercate  ;  and  to  dispute 
violently  is  to  wrangle.  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue.  The  disciples  of  Christ  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Men 
often  dispute  about  trifles. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  in  opposition  to  a  competi- 
tor ;  as,  we  disputed  for  the  prize. 

DIS-POTE',  v.  1. 1  To  attempt  to  disprove  by  argu- 
ments or  statements  ;  to  attempt  to  prove  to  be  false, 
unfounded,  or  erroneous;  to  controvert;  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  by  reasoning.  We  dispute  assertions, 
opinions,  arguments,  or  statements,  when  we  en- 
deavor to  prove  them  false  or  unfounded.  We  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  a  title  or  claim.  Hence,  to  dispute 
a  cause  or  case  with  another,  is  to  endeavor  to  main- 
tain one's  own  opinions  or  claims,  and  to  overthrow 
those  of  his  opponent. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  for.  either  by  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  as,  to  dispute  the  honor  of  the  day  ;  to  dispute 
a  prize.  But  this  phrase  is  elliptical,  being  used  for 
dispute  for,  and  primarily  the  verb  is  intransitive. 
[See  the  intransitive  verb,  No.  2.] 

3.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  of ;  to  oppose 
by  reasoning.  An  officer  is  never  to  dispute  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior. 

4.  To  strive  to  maintain  ;  as,  to  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground 

DIS-POTE',  n.  t  Strife  or  contest  in  words,  or  by  argu- 
ments ;  an  attempt  to  prove  and  maintain  :'ii'J,s  own 
opinions  or  claims,  by  arguments  or  statements,  in 


DIS 

opposition  to  the  opinions,  arguments,  or  claims  of 
another ;  controversy  in  words.  They  had  a  dispute 
on  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  ;  a  subject  which,  one 
would  think,  could  admit  of  no  dispute. 

Dispute  is  usually  applied  to  verbal  contest ;  con- 
troversy may  be  in  words  or  writing.  Dispute  is  be- 
tween individuals;  debate  and  dissussion  is  applica- 
ble to  public  bodies. 

2.  The  possibility  of  being  controverted ;  as  in 
the  phrase,  this  is  a  fact,  beyond  all  dispute. 

DIS-PuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Contested  ;  opposed  by  words 
or  arguments  ;  litigated. 

DIS-POTE'LESS,  a.  Admitting  no  dispute  ;  incon- 
trovertible 

DIS-POT'ER,  ii.  One  who  disputes,  or  who  is  given 
to  disputes ;  a  controvertist. 

Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  f  —  1  Cor.  i. 

DIS  POT'ING,  ppr.  Contending  by  words  or  argu- 
ments ;  controverting. 

DIS-PuT'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  contending  by  words 
or  arguments  ;  controversy  ;  altercation 

Do  all  things  without  murmurintr3  or  disputing*.  —  Phil.  ii. 

DIS-CXTJAL-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [See  DisqrjALiFr.] 
The  act  of  disqualifying ,  or  that  which  disqualifies  ; 
that  which  rentiers  unfit,  unsuitable,  or  inadequate  ; 
as,  sickness  is  a  disqualification  for  labor  or  study. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  legal  power  or  capaci- 
ty ;  that  which  rentiers  incapable  ;  that  which  inca- 
pacitates in  law  ;  disability.  Conviction  of  a  crime 
is  a  disqualification  for  office. 

3.  Want  of  qualification.  It  is  used  in  this  sense, 
though  improperly.  In  strictness,  disqualification 
implies  a  previous  qualification  ;  but  careless  writers 
use  it  for  the  want  of  qualification,  where  no  previ- 
ous qualification  is  supposed.  Thus,  I  must  still 
retiiin  the  consciousness  of  those  disqualifications', 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook. 

Sir  John  Shore,  Asiat.  Res  4,  175. 

DIS-aUAL'I-FI-ioD,  (-kwol'e-flde,)  pp.  oru.  Deprived 
of  qualifications  ;  rendered  unfit. 

DIS-Q.UAL'1-F?,  v.  t.  [dis  and  qualify.]  To  make 
unfit ;  to  deprive  of  natural  power,  or  the  qualities 
or  properties  necessary  for  any  purpose  ;  with  for. 
Indisposition  disqualifies  the  body  for  labor,  and  the 
mind  for  study.  Piety  does  not  disqualify  a  person 
for  any  lawful  employment. 

2.  To  deprive  of  legal  capacity,  power,  or  right ; 
to  disable.  A  conviction  of  perjury  disqualifies  a 
man  for  a  witness.  A  direct  interest  in  a  suit  dis- 
qualifies  a  person  to  be  a  juror  in  the  cause. 

DIS-Q.UAL'I-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  unfit ; 
disabling. 

DIS-aUAN'TI-TY,  v.  t.     To  diminish.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

DIS-QUI'ET,  a.  [dis  and  quiet.]  Unquiet ;  restless  ; 
uneasy.     [Seldom  used.]  Shak. 

DIS-QUI'ET,  n.  Want  of  quiet ;  uneasiness  ;  rest- 
lessness ;  want  of  tranquillity  in  body  or  mind  ;  dis- 
turbance ;  anxiety.  Swift.     Tillotson. 

DIS-Q.UI/ET,  v.  t.  To  disturb  ;  to  deprive  of  peace, 
rest,  or  tranquillity  ;  to  make  uneasy  or  restless ;  to 
harass  the  body  ;  to  fret  or  vex  the  mind. 

That  he  may  disquiet  the   inhabitants  of  Babylon. — Jer.  1. 

Why  hast  tiiou  disquieted  me  ?  —  1  Sam.  xxviii. 

O  my  sou],  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ?  — Ps.  xlii. 

DIS-QUI'ET-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  uneasy  or  restless ; 
disturbed  ;  harassed. 

DIS-QUI'ET-ER,  71.  One  who  disquiets  ;  he  or  that 
which  makes  uneasy. 

DIS-QUI'ET-FIJL,  a.     Producing  inquietude.  Barrow. 

DIS-QlUI'ET-ING,  ppr.  Disturbing;  making  uneasy  ; 
depriving  of  rest  or  peace. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  disturb  the  mind  ;  as,  disquieting 
apprehensions. 

DIS-dUT'ET-IVE,  a.     Tending  to  disquiet. 

DIS-QUI'ET-LY,  adv.  Without  quiet  or  rest ;  in  an 
uneasy  state;  uneasily;  anxiously;  as,  he  rested 
disquirtlii  that  night.     [Unusual.]  Wiseman. 

DIS-UUi'ET-MENT,  71.     Act  of  disquieting. 

DIS-QUI'ET-NESS,  71.  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness  ; 
disturbance  of  peace  in  body  or  mind.  Hooker. 

DIS-dUI'ET-OUS,  a.  Causing  uneasiness.  [Not 
used.]  Milton. 

DIS-QUI'E-TUDE,  71.  Want  of  peace  or  tranquillity  ; 
uneasiness ;  disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  anxiety.  It  is, 
I  believe,  most  frequently  used  of  the  mind.  Re- 
ligion is  our  best  security  from  the  disquietudes  that 
imbitter  life. 

DIS-aUI-SI"TION,  (dis-kwe-zish'un,)  tj.  [L.  dis- 
quisitio  ;  disquiro ;  dis  and  qumro,  to  seek.] 

A  formal  or  systematic  inquiry  into  any  subject, 
by  arguments,  or  discussion  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  may  elucidate  truth  ;  as,  a  disquisition 
on  government  or  morals  j  a  disquisition  concerning 
the  antediluvian  earth.  Woodward. 

[It  is  usually  applied  to  a  written  treatise.] 

DIS-QUI-SI"TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  disquisi- 
tion. 

DIS-RANK',  v.  t.    To  degrade  from  rank.    [Not  used.] 
2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion.  Decker. 

DIS-RE-flARD',  71.  [dis  and  regard.]  Neglect ;  omis- 
sion of  notice  ;  slight ;  implying  indifference  or  some 
degree  of  contempt ;  as,  to  pass  one  with  disregard. 


DIS 

DIS-RE-GARD',  v.  U  To  omit  to  take  notice  of;  to 
neglect  to  observe  ;  to  slight  as  unworthy  of  regard 
or  notice.  We  are  never  to  disregard  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  nor  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame.  Blackmore. 

DIS-RE-GARD'ED,  pp.     Neglected  ;   slighted  ;    unnc- 
DIS-RE-GARD'ER,  71.    One  who  neglects.  [ticed. 

DIS.RE-GARD'FUL,  a.   Neglectful ;  negligent ;  heed- 

DIS-RE-GARD'FUL-LY,  adv.  Negligently;  heed- 
lesslv. 

DiS-RE-GARD'ING,  ppr.  Neglecting,  overlooking; 
omitting  to  notice. 

DIS-REL'ISH,  71.  [dis  and  relish.]  Distaste  ;  dislike 
of  the  palate  ;  some  degree  of  disgust.  Men  gener- 
ally have  a  disrelish  for  tobacco,  till  the  taste  is  recon- 
ciled to  it  by  custom. 

2.  Bad  taste  ;  nauseo.usness.  Milton. 

3.  Distaste  or  dislike,  in  a  figurative  sense;  dislike 
of  the  mind,  or  of  the  faculty  by  which  beauty  and 
excellence  are  perceived. 

DIS-REL'ISH,  v.  t.  To  dislike  the  taste  of;  as,  to 
disrelish  a  particular  kind  of  food. 

2.  To  make  nauseous  or  disgusting;  to  infect  with 
a  bad  taste.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  little  used.] 

3.  To  dislike  ;  to  feel  some  disgust  at ;  as,  to  dis- 
relish vulgar  jests. 

DIS-REL'ISH-£D,  (-rel'isht,)  pp.  Not  relished  ;  dis- 
liked ;  made  nauseous. 

DIS-REL'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Disliking  the  taste  of;  ex- 
periencing disgust  at ;  rendering  nauseous. 

DIS-RE-MEM'BER.  tj.  t.    To  forget.     [Unauthorized.] 

DIS-RE-PaIR',  71.  [dis  and  repair.]  A  state  of  being 
not  in  repair  or  good  condition,  and  wanting  repara- 
tion. Chalmers. 

DIS-REP'Tf-TA-BLE,   a.      [dis  and   reputable.]      Not 
reputable ;    not   in    esteem ;    not  honorable  ;    low  ; 
mean  ;  as,  disreputable  company. 
2.  Dishonorable  ;  disgracing  the  reputation  ;  tend- 

,  ing  to  impair  the  good  name,  and  bring  into  dis- 
esteem.  It  is  disreputable  to  associate  familiarly  with 
the  mean,  the  lewd,  and  the  profane. 

DIS-REP'TJ-TA-BLY,  ado.    In  a  disreputable  manner. 

DIS.REP-U-Ta'TION,  71.  [dis  and  reputation.]  Loss 
or  want  of  reputation  or  good  name  ;  disrepute  ; 
disesteem  ;  dishonor  ;  disgrace  :  discredit.  Ill  suc- 
cess often  brings  an  enterprising  man,  as  well  as  his 
project,  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-PuTE',  71.  [dis  and  repute.]  Loss  or  want 
of  reputation  ;  disesteem;  discredit;  dishonor.  The 
alchemist  and  his  books  have  sunk  into  disrepute. 

DIS-RE-POTE',  11.  t.    To  bring  into  disreputation. 

DIS  RE-PuT'ED,  pp.     Brought  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-POT'ING,  ppr.     Bringing  into  disreputation. 

DIS-RE-SPEGT',   71.      [dis    and    respect.]      Want    of 

respect  or   reverence  ;    disesteem.     Disrespect  often 

leads  a  man  to  treat  another  with  neglect  or  a  degree 

of  contempt. 

2.  As  an  act,  incivility  ;  irreverence  ;  nideness. 

DIS-RE-SPEOT',  v.  t.    To  show  disrespect  to. 

DIS-RE-SPEGT'ED,  pp.     Treated  with  disrespect. 

DIS-RE-SPECT'FIJL,  a.  Wanting  in  respect;  as,  a 
disrespectful  thought  or  opinion. 

2.  Manifesting  disesteem  or  want  of  respect ;  un- 
civil ;  as,  disrespectful  behavior. 

DIS-RE-SPECTTUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  disrespectful 
.manner;  irreverently;  uncivilly. 

DIS-RE-SPE€T'ING,  ppr.     Showing  disrespect  to. 

DISROBE',  7).  t.  [dis  and  robe.]  To  divest  of  a 
robe  ;  to  divest  of  garments  ;  to  undress. 

2.  To  strip  of  covering  :  to  divest  of  any  surround- 
ing appendage.  Autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  ver- 
dure. 

These  two  peers  were  disrobed  of  their  glory.  Wotton. 

DIS-RoB'ED,  pp.  Divested  of  clothing;  stripped  of 
covering. 

DIS-RoB'ER,  71.    One  that  strips  of  robes  or  clothing. 

DIS-R,OB'ING,  ppr.  Divesting  of  garments ;  strip- 
ping of  any  kind  of  covering. 

DIS-ROOT',  v.  t.  [dis  and  root.]  To  tear  up  the 
roots,  or  by  the  roots. 

2.  To  tear  from  a  foundation  ;  to  loosen  or  under- 
mine. 


DIS-ROOT'ED,  pp.  Torn  up  by  the  roots;  under- 
mined. 

DIS-ROOT'ING,  ppr.  Tearing  up  by  the  roots ;  un- 
dermining. 

DIS-RUPT',  a.  [L.  disruplus  ;  dis  and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 
Rent  from  ;  torn  asunder;  severed  by  rending  or 
breaking. 

DIS-RUPT'ED,  a.     Rent  asunder.       Dr.  Thompson. 

DIS-RUP'TION,  71.     [L.  disruptio,  from  disrumpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  rending  asunder ;  the  act  of  burst- 
ing and  separating. 

2.  Breach  ;  rent :  dilaceration  ;  as,  the  disruption 
of  rocks  in  an  earthquake  ;  the  disruption  of  a 
stratum  of  earth  ;  disruption  of  the  flesh. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  71.  [dis  and  satisfaction.] 
The  state  of  being  dissatisfied  ;  discontent ;  uneasi- 
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ness  proceeding  from  the  want  of  gratification,  or 
from  disappointed  wishes  and  expectations. 

The  ambitious  man  is  subject  to  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

Addison. 

DIS-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-NESS,  n.    Inability  to  sat- 
isfy or  give  content ;  ;i  failing  to  give  content. 
DlS-SAT-IS-FA€'TO-RY,  a.     Unable  to  give  content. 
Rather,  giving  discontent ;  displeasing. 
To  have  reiluceil  the  different  Qualifications  in  the  different  States 
to  one   uniform  rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dissalit' 
factory  to  some  ol  the  States,  as  dilficult  for  the  convention. 
Hamilton.    Milfcrd. 

DIS-SAT'IS-FT-ED,  (-sat'is-flde,)  pp.  Made  discon- 
tented ;  displeased. 

2.  o.  Discontented  ;  not  satisfied  ;  not  pleased  ; 
offended.  Locke. 

DIS-SAT'IS-FY,tj.  t.  To  render  discontented  ;  to  dis- 
please ;  to  excite  uneasiness  by  frustrating  wishes  or 
expectations. 

DIS-SAT-IS'Fy-ING.  ppr.  Exciting  uneasiness  or 
discontent. 

DIS-SeAT',  v.  t.     To  remove  from  a  seat.  Shak. 

DIS-SECT',  v.  t.  [L.  disscco,  disscctus;  dis  and  seco, 
to  cut ;  Fr.  disscqucr.] 

1.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  divide  an  animal  body, 
with  a  cutting  instrument,  by  separating  the  joints ; 
as,  to  dissect  a  fowl.     Hence,  appropriately, 

2.  To  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  animal  or  vegetable,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and  use  of 
its  several  parts  ;  to  anatomize..  Also,  to  open  any 
part  of  a  body  to  observe  its  morbid  appearances, 
or  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  or  the  seat  of 
a  disease. 

3.  To  divide  into  its  constituent  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  ;  as,  dissect  your  mind  ;  dissect 
a  paragraph.  Roscommon.     Pope. 

DIS-SE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  in  pieces;  separated  by 
parting  the  joints  ;  divided  into  its  constituent  parts  ; 
opened  and  examined. 

DIS-SECT'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  in  pieces  ;  dividing  the 
parts  ;  separating  constituent  parts  for  minute  exam- 
ination. 
2.  a.  Used  in  dissection  ;  as,  a  dissecting  knife. 

DIS-SEC'TION,  (-sek'shun,)  n.     [L   dissectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  in  pieces  an  animal  or  vege- 
table, for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure 
and  uses  of  its  parts  ;  anatomy. 

Dissection  was  held  sacrilege  till  the  Ume  of  Francis  I.    Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  separating  into  constituent  parts,  for 
the  purpose  of  critical  examination. 

DIS-SECT'OR,  ?i.     One  who  dissects ;  an  anatomist. 
DIS-SeIZE',   (dis-seeze',)   v.   t.     [dis  and  seize;   Fr. 

dessaisir.] 
In  law,  to  dispossess  wrongfully ;  to  deprive  of 

actual   seizin  or  possession  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to 

disseize  a  tenant  of  his  freehold. 

A  man  may  suppose  himself  disseized,  when  he  is  not  so. 

Blackstone. 

DIS-SEIZ'£D,  (dis-scezd',)  pp.  Put  out  of  posses- 
sion wrongfully  or  by  force  ;  deprived  of  actual 
possession. 

D1S-SEI-ZEE',  (dis-see-zee',)  n.  A  person  put  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully. 

DIS-SeIZ'IN,  n.  The  act  of  disseizing  ;  an  unlawful 
dispossessing  of  a  person  of  his  lands,  tenements, 
or  incorporeal  hereditaments ;  a  deprivation  of  actual 
seizin.  Blackstone. 

DIS-SeIZ'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  actual  seizin  or 
possession  ;  putting  out  of  possession. 

DIS-SEIZ'OR,  n.  One  who  puts  another  out  of  pos- 
session wrongfully  ;  he  that  dispossesses  another. 

Blackstone. 

DIS-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  [dis  and  semblance.]  Want 
of  resemblance.     [Little  used.]  Osborne. 

DIS-SE.M'BLE,  v.  i.-f  [L.  disstmulo  ;  dis  and  simulo, 
from  similis,  like;  Fr.  dissimuler;  It.  dissimularc  ; 
Sp.  disimular  ;  Arm.  diczumula.] 

1.  To  hide  under  a  false  appearance;  to  conceal; 
to  disguise ;  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 
is  ;  as,  I  will  not  dissemble  the  truth  ;  I  can  not  dis- 
semble my  real  sentiments.  [This  is  the  proper  sense 
of  this  word.] 

2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to  make 
a  false  appearance  of.     This  is  the  sense  of  simulate. 

Your  son  Luccntio 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections.  Shak. 

DIS-SE.M'BLE,  o.  i.  To  be  hypocritical  ;  to  assume  a 
false  appearance ;  to  conceal  the  real  fact,  motives, 
intention,  or  sentiments,  under  some  pretense. 

Ye  h:\ve  stolen,  and  dissembled  also.  —  Josh.  vii. 

He  that  hateth,  dissemblelh  with  his  lips.  — Prov.  xxvi, 

DIS-SEM'BL.ED,  pp.  Concealed  under  a  false  appear- 
ance ;  disguised. 

DIS-SEM'BLER,  n.fOne  who  dissembles;  a  hypo- 
crite ;  one  who  conceals  his  opinions  or  dispositions 
under  a  false  appearance. 

DIS-SEM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hiding  under  a  false 
appearance  ;  acting  the  hypocrite. 

DIS-SEM'BLING-LY,  adv.  With  dissimulation  ;  hypo- 
+   critically  ;  falsely.  Knollcs. 

"DIS-SEM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  dtssemmo  ;  dis  and  scmino, 
to  sow,  from  semen,  seed.] 


1.  Literally,  to  sow ;  to  scatter  seed  ;  but  seldom 
or  never  used  in  its  literal  sense.     But,  hence, 

2.  To  scatter  for  growth  and  propagation,  like 
seed  ;  to  spread.  Thus,  principles,  opinions,  and 
errors  are  disseminated,  when  they  are  spread  and 
propagated.  To  disseminate  truth,  or  the  gospel,  is 
highly  laudable. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  diffuse. 


4.  To  spread  ;  to  disperse. 

The  Jews  are  disseminated  through 
world. 


the  trading  parts  of  the 
Addison. 

[The  second  is  the  most  proper  application  of  the 
word,  as  it  should  always  include  the  idea  of  growth 
or  taking  root.    The  fourth  is  hardly  vindicable.] 

DIS-SEM'IN-a-TED,  pp.  Scattered,  as  seed  ;  prop- 
agated ;  spread. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  occurring  in  portions  less  than  a 
hazel-nut ;  being  scattered. 

DIS-SEM'IN-A-TING,  pp.  Scattering  and  propaga- 
ting ;  spreading. 

DIS-SEM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  scattering  and 
propagating,  like  seed ;  the  act  of  spreading  for 
growtli  and  permanence.  We  trust  the  world  is  to 
be  reformed  by  the  dissemination  of  evangelical 
doctrines. 

DIS-SEM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  disseminates  ; 
.one  who  spreads  and  propagates. 

DIS-SEN'SION,  (shun,)  it.  [L.  disseruio  ;  dis  and  sen- 
tio,  to  think  ;  Fr.  dissension.} 

Disagreement  in  opinion,  usually  a  disagreement 
which  is  violent,  producing  warm  debates  or  angry 
words  ;  contention  in  words ;  strife ;  discord  ;  quar- 
rel ;  breach  of  friendship  and  union. 

Debates,  distentions,  uproars  are  thy  joy.  Dryilen. 

Paul    and    Barnabas    had    no    sniali    dissension   with    them.  — 
Acts  xv. 

We  see  dissensions  in  church  and  state,  in  towns, 
parishes,  and  families  ;  and  the  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  differences  which  produce  war  ;  as,  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
in  England. 

DIS-SEN'SIOUS,  (dis-sen'shus,)  a.  Disposed  to  dis- 
cord ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious ;  factious.  [Little 
used.]  Shak.    Jlscliam. 

DIS-SENT',  v.  i.  [L.  dissensio  ;  dis  and  sentio,  to 
think. 1 

1.  To  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  differ;  to  think  in  a 
different  or  contrary  manner;  with  from.  There  are 
many  opinions  in  which  men  dissent  from  us,  as  they 
dissent  from  each  other. 

2.  To  differ  from  an  established  church,  in  regard 
to  doctrines,  rites,  or  government. 

3.  To  differ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature.  [Less 
proper.]  Hooker. 

DIS-SENT',  n.     Difference  of  opinion  ;  disagreement. 

2.  Declaration  of  disagreement  in  opinion  ;  as, 
they  entered  their  dissent  on  the  journals  of  the 
house. 

3.  Separation  from  an  established  church,  espe- 
cially that  of  England. 

4.  Contrariety  of  nature;  opposite  quality.    [Hare.] 
DIS-SENT-a'NE-OUS,  a.     Disagreeable  ;  contrary- 
DIS'SENT-A-NY,   a.      Dissentaneous  ;    inconsistent. 

[Mot  used.]  Milton. 

DIS-SENT-a'TION,  n.    Act  of  dissenting. 

DIS-SENT'ER,  n.  One  who  dissents  ;  one  who  dif- 
fers in  opinion,  or  one  who  declares  his  disagree- 
ment. 

2.  One  who  separates  from  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  any  established  church.  The  word  is  in  Eng- 
land particularly  applied  to  those  who  separate  from, 
or  who  do  not  unite  with,  the  Church  of  England. 

DIS-SEN'TIENT,  a.     Disagreeing  ;  declaring  dissent. 

DIS-SEN'TIENT,  (dis-sen'shent,)  n.  One  who  dis- 
agrees and  declares  his  dissent. 

DIS-SENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Disagreeing  in  opinion  ; 
separating  from  the  communion  of  an  established 
church.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  dissenting 
minister  or  congregation. 

DIS-SEN'TIOUS,  (dis-sen'shus,)  a.  Disposed  to  dis- 
agreement or  discord. 

DIS-SEP'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  dissepimentum  ;  dissepio,  to 
separate  ;  dis  and  sepio,  to  inclose  or  guard.] 

In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  partitions  that  are 
formed  in  ovaries,  by  the  united  sides  of  cohering 
carpels,  and  which  separate  the  inside  into  cells. 

Lindley. 

DIS-SERT',  v.  i.     [L.  dissero,  diserto.] 

To  discourse  or  dispute.     [Little  in  use.] 

DIS'SER-TATE,  v.  i.  To  deal  in  dissertation;  to 
write  dissertations.  J.  Foster. 

DIS-SERT-A'TION,  71.  [L.  disscrtatio,  from  disserto, 
to  discourse,  from  dissero,  id. ;  dis  and  scro,  to  sow, 
that  is,  to  throw.  Dissero  is  to  throw  out,  to  cast 
abroad.] 

1.  A  discourse,  or  rather  a  formal  discourse,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  a  subject. 

2.  A  written  essay,  treatise,  or  disquisition  ;  as, 
Plutarch's  dissertation  on  the  poets  ;  Newton's  dis- 
sertations on  the  prophecies. 

DIS'SERT-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  writes  a  dissertation  ; 
one  who  debates.  Boyle. 


DIS-SER  VE',  (dis-serv',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  serre.]  To  in- 
jure ;  to  hurt ;  to  harm  ;  to  do  injury  or  mischief  to 

He  look  the  first  opportunity  to  disserve  him.         Clarendon. 
Too  much  zeal  often  disserves  a  good  cause.  Anon. 

DIS-SERV.KD,  (dis-servd',)pp.    Injured. 

DIS-SER  VICE,  n.  Injury;  harm;  mischief;  as.  vi- 
olent remedies  often  do  a  disservice. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE,a.     Injurious;  hurtful. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing injurious  ;  tendency  to  harm.  JYorris. 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  injurious. 

DIS-SER  V'ING,  ppr.     Injuring. 

DIS-SET'TLE,  ».  t.     To  unsettle.     [Not  used.]    More. 

DIS-SEV'ER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  sever.  In  this  word,  dis, 
as  in  dispart,  can  have  no  effect,  unless  to  augment 
the  signification,  as  tits  and  sever  both  denote  sepa- 
ration.] 

To  dispart ;  to  part  in  two,  to  divide  asunder;  to 
separate ;  to  disunite,  either  by  violence  or  not. 
When  with  force,  it  is  equivalent  to  rend  and  burst. 
It  may  denote  either  to  cut  or  to  tear  asunder.  In 
beheading,  the  head  is  disscoered  from  the  body  ;  the 
lightning  may  dissever  a  branch  from  the  stem  of  a 
tree.  Jealousy  dissevers  the  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  reformation  dissevered  the  catholic  church  ;  it 
dissevered  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics. 

DIS-SEV'ER-Ai\CE,  n.  The  act  of  dissevering  ;  sep- 
aration. 

DIS-SEV-ER-A'TION,  n.     Act  of  dissevering. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Disparted  ;  disjoined  ; 
separated. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING,  ppr.  Dividing  asunder;  separat- 
ing ;  tearing  or  cutting  asunder. 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING,   71.      The  act  of  separating  ;    sep- 

DIS'SI-DENCE,  n.    [Infra.]     Discord.  [aration. 

DIS'SI-DENT,  a.  [L.  dissideo,  to  disagree  ;  dis  and 
sedeo,  to  sit.]     Not  agreeing. 

DIS'SI-DEN'l ,  71.  A  dissenter  ;  one  who  separates 
from  the  established  religion  ;  a  word  applied  to  tile 
members  of  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Greek 
churches  in  Poland.  Encyc. 

DIS-SIL'I-ENCE,  h.     [L.  dissilio  ;  dis   and  sa/i'17,    to 
leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

DIS-SIL'I-ENT,  a.  Starting  asunder;  bursting  and 
opening  with  an  elastic  force,  as  the  dry  pod  or  cap- 
sule of  a  plant ;  as,  a  dissilient  pericarp.       Murtyn. 

DIS-SI-LI"TiON,  (dis-se-lish'un,)  n.  The  act  of 
bursting  open  ;  the  act  of  starting  or  springing  dif- 
ferent wavs.  Boyle. 

DIS-SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [dis  and  similar.]  Unlike,  either 
in  nature,  properties,  or  external  form  ;  not  sjmihu  ; 
not  having  the  resemblance  of ;  heterogeneous. 
Newton  denominates  dissimilar  the  rays  of  light  of 
different  refrangibility.  The  tempers  of  men  are  as 
dissimilar  as  their  features. 

DIS-SI  iI-I-LAR't-TY,  71.  Unlikeness  ;  want  of  re- 
semblance ;  dissimilitude;  as,  the  dissimilarity  of 
human  faces  and  forms. 

DIS-SIM'I-LE,  (dis-sim'i-ly,)  n.  Comparison  or  illus- 
tration by  contraries.     [Little  used.] 

DIS-SI-M1L'I-TUDE,  71.     [L.  dissimilitude.] 

Unlikeness  ;  want  of  resemblance  ;  as,  a  dissimili- 
tude of  form  or  character. 

DIS-SIM-U-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  dissimulatio ;  dis  and 
simulatio,  from  Simula,  to  make  like,  similis,  like.] 

The  act  of  dissembling  ;  a  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance;  a  feigning;  false  pretension;  hypoc- 
risy. Dissimulation  may  be  simply  concealment  of 
the  opinions,  sentiments,  or  purpose;  but  it  includes, 
also,  the  assuming  of  a  false  or  counterfeit  appear- 
ance, which  conceals  the  real  opinions  or  purpose. 
Dissimulation,  among  statesmen,  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  vice,  or  as  no  vice  at  all. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  —  Rom.  xii. 

DIS-SIM'ULE,  v.  t.     To  dissemble.     [Not  in  use.] 
DIS'SI-PA-BLE,  a.     [See  Dissipate.]     Liable   to  be 
dissipated  ;  that  may  be  scattered  or  dispersed. 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable.  Bacon. 

DIS'SI-PATE,  73.  t.  [L.  dissipatus,  dissipo ;  dis  and  an 
obsolete  verb,  sipo,  to  throw.  We  perhaps  see  its 
derivatives  in  siphon,  prosapia,  and  sept ;  and  sepio, 
to  inclose,  may  be  primarily  to  repel,  and  thus  to 
guard.] 

1.  To  scatter ;  to  disperse ;  to  drive  asunder. 
Wind  dissipates  fog  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  dissipates 
vapor  ;  mirlh  dissipates  care  and  anxiety  ;  the  cares 
of  life  tend  to  dissipate  serious  reflections. 

Scatter,  disperse,  and  dissipate,  are  in  many  cases 
synonymous  ;  but  dissipate  is  used  appropriately  to 
denote  the  dispersion  of  things  that  vanish,  or  are 
not  afterward  collected  ;  as,  to  dissipate  fog,  vapor, 
or  clouds.  We  say,  an  army  is  scattered  or  dispersed, 
but  not  dissipated.  Trees  are  scattered  or  dispersed 
over  a  field,  but  not  dissipated. 

2.  To  expend  ;  to  squander ;  to  scatter  property  in 
wasteful  extravagance  ;  to  waste  ;  to  consume  ;  as, 
a  man   has  dissipated  his  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of 

3.  To  scatter  the  attention.  "pleasure. 
DIS'SI-PATE,  v.  i.     To  scatter;  to  disperse,  to  sep- 
arate into  parts  and  disappear;  to  waste  away  ;  to 

'vanish.     A  fog  "or  cloud  gradually  dissipates,  before 
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the  rays  or  heat  of  the  sun.    The  heat  of  a  body 
dissipates  ;  the  Fluids  dissipate. 

DIS'SI-PA-TED,  pp.  Scattered;  dispersed;  wasted; 
consumed ;  squandered. 

2.  a.  Loose  ;  irregular  ;  given  to  extravagance  in 
the  expenditure  of  property  ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
vice  ;  as,  a  dissipated  man  ;  a  dissipated  life. 

DIS'SI-PA-TING,  ppr.  Scattering;  dispersing;  wast- 
ing; consuming;  squandering;  vanishing. 

DIS-SI-PA'TION,  it.  The  act  of  scattering  ;  disper- 
sion ;  the  state  of  being  dispersed  ;  as,  the  dissipation 
of  vapor  or  heat. 

2.  Ill  physics,  the  insensible  loss  or  waste  of  the 
minute  parts  of  a  body,  which  fly  off,  by  which 
means  the  body  is  diminished  or  consumed. 

3.  Scattered  attention  ;  or  that  which  diverts  and 
calls  off  the  mind  from  any  subject.  Swift. 

4.  A  dissolute,  irregular  course  of  life  ;  a  wander- 
ing from  object  to  object  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a 
course  of  life  usually  attended  with  careless  and  ex- 
orbitant expenditures  of  money,  and  indulgence  in 
vices,  which  impair  or  ruin  botii  health  and  fortune. 

What !  is  it  proposed,  then,  to  reclaim  the  spendthrift  from  his 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  by  filling  his  pockets  with 
money  ?  P.  Henry,  \Virl's  Sketches. 

DIS-So-CIA-BIL'I-TY,  7i.     Want  of  sociability. 
DlS-So'CIA-BLE,  (-s5'sha-bl,)  a.     [See  Dissociate.] 
Not  well  associated,  united,  or  assorted. 

They  came  in  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  the  most  disso- 
ciable manner.  Spectator,  No.  4. 

2.  Incongruous  ;  not  reconcilable  with.   Warburlon. 
DIS-So'CIAL,  (-so'shal,)  a.  [dis  and  social.']  Unfriendly 

to  society  ;  contracted  ;  selfish  ;  as,  a  dissocial  passion. 
DIS-So'CIATE,  v.  t.     [L.  dissociates,  dissocio  ;  dis  and 

socio,  to  unite,  sarins,  a  companion.] 

To  separate  ;  to  disunite  ;  to  part ;  as,  to  dissociate 

the  particles  of  a  concrete  substance.  Boyle. 

DIS-So'OIa-TED,  pp.     Separated;  disunited. 
DIS-So'CIA-TlNG,  ppr.     Separating;  disuniting. 
DIS-SO-CI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  disuniting  ;  a  state 

of  separation  ;  disunion. 

It  will  adtl  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  confusion  of  these 
confederate  republics.  Burke. 

DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Capacity  of  being  dissolved 

by  heat  or  moisture,  and  converted  into  a  fluid. 
DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  dissolubilis.     See  Dissolve.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved;  that  may  be  melt- 
ed; having  its  parts  separable  by  heat  or  moisture; 
convertible  into  a  fluid.  V/oodward. 

2.  That  may  be  disunited. 
DIS'SO-LUTE,  a.     [L.  dissolutus,  from  dissolvo.] 

1.  Loose  in  behavior  and  morals ;  given  to  vice 
and  dissipation  :  wanton  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious  ;  de- 
bauched ;  not  under  the  restraints  of  law  ;  as,  a  dis- 
solute man  ;  dissolute  company. 

2.  Vicious  ;  wanton  ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation ;  as,  a  dissolute  life. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-LY,  ado.  .Loosely  ;  wantonly  ;  in  dis- 
sipation or  debauchery ;  without  restraint;  as,  to  live 
dissolutely. 

DIS'SO-LUTE-NESS,  n.  Looseness  of  manners  and 
morals  ;  vicious  indulgences  in  pleasure,  as'in  intem- 
perance and  debauchery  ;  dissipation  ;  as,  dissolute- 
ness of  life  or  manners. 

DIS-SO-LO'TION,  ?i.  [L.  dissolutio,  from  dissolve] 
In  a  general  sense,  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  a 
body  which,  in  the  natural  structure,  are  united  ;  or 
the  reduction  of  concrete  bodies  into  their  smallest 
parts,  without  regard  to  solidity  or  fluidity.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  salts  in  water,  of  met- 
als in  nilro-muriatic  acid,  and  of  ice  or  butter  by 
heat ;  in  which  cases,  the  dissolution  is  effected  by 
a  menstruum  or  particular  agent.  We  speak,  also, 
of  the  dissolution  of  flesh  or  animal  bodies,  when  the 
parts  separate  by  putrefaction.     Dissolution  then  is, 

1.  The  act  of  liquefying  or  changing  from  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state  by  heat ;  a  melting  ;  a  thawing  ;  as, 
the  dissolution  of  snow  and  ice,  which  converts  them 
into  water. 

2.  The  reduction  of  a  body  into  its  smallest  parts, 
or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dissolvent  or  menstru- 
um, as  of  a  metal  by  nitro-inuriatic  acid,  or  of  salts 
in  water. 

3.  The  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  body  by  putre- 
faction, or  the  analysis  of  the  natural  structure  of 
mixed  bodies,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances  ; 
decomposition. 

4.  The  substance  formed  by  dissolving  a  body  in  a 
menstruum.     [This  is  now  called  a  solution.]  Bacon. 

5.  Death  ;  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  body. 

Milton. 

6.  Destruction  ;  the  separation  of  the  parts  which 
compose  a  connected  system,  or  body  ;  as,  the  disso- 
lution of  the  world,  or  of  nature  ;  the  dissolution  of 
government. 

7.  The  breaking  up  of  an  assembly,  or  the  putting 
an  end  to  its  existence. 


Dissolution  is  the  civil  dee  th  of  parliament. 


Blackstone. 


8.  Looseness  of  manners ;  dissipation. 

Taylor.     South. 
[In  this  latter  sense  the  word  is  obsolete,  Disso- 
luteness being  substituted.] 


DIS 

9.  Dissolution  of  the  blood ;  in  medicine,  that  state 
of  the  blood,  in  which  it  does  not  readily  coagulate, 
on  its  cooling  out  of  the  body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 

Cyc. 

DIS-SOLV'A-BLE,  (diz-zolv'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dissolve.] 
That  may  be  dissolved  ;  capable  of  being  melted  ; 
that  may  be  converted  into  a  fluid.  Sugar  and  ice 
are  dissolvable  bodies. 

DIS-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS.  re.  State  of  being  dissolv- 
able. 

DIS-SOLVE',  (diz-zolv',)  v.  t  [L.  dissolvo ;  dis  and 
solvo,  to  loose,  to  free.] 

1.  To  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  convert  from  a  solid  or 
fixed  state  to  a  fluid  state,  by  means  of  heat  or  mois- 
ture. 

To  dissolve  by  heat,  is  to  loosen  the  parts  of  a 
solid  body  and  render  them  fluid  or  easily  mova- 
ble. Thus,  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  dissolu- 
tion. 

To  disst  ve  in  a  liquid,  is  to  separate  the  parts  of  a 
solid  substance,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  the 
fluid  ;  or  to  reduce  a  solid  substance  into  minute 
parts  which  may  be  sustained  in  that  fluid.  Thus, 
water  dissolves  salt  and  sugar. 

2.  To  disunite  ;  to  break  ;  to  separate. 

Seeing,  then,  that  all  th-se  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  man- 
ner of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness  i  —  2  Pet.  iii. 

3.  To  loose  ;  to  disunite. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolved.  Fairfax. 

4.  To  loose  the  ties  or  bonds  of  any  thing ;  to  de- 
stroy any  connected  system  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  govern- 
ment ;  to  dissolve  a  corporation. 

5.  To  loose  ;  to  break  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  league  ;  to 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

6.  To  break  up ;  to  cause  to  separate  ;  to  put  an 
end  to  ;  as,  to  dissolve  the  parliament  ;  to  dissolve  an 
assembly. 

7.  To  clear ;  to  solve  ;  to  remove  ;  to  dissipate,  or 
to  explain  ;  as,  to  dissolve  doubts.  We  usually  say, 
to  solve  doubts  and  difficulties. 

8.  To  break ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  dissolve  a  charm, 
spell,  or  enchantment.  Milton. 

9.  To  loosen  or  relax ;  to  make  languid ;  as,  dis- 
solved in  pleasure. 

10.  To  waste  away  ;  to  consume ;  to  cause  to  van- 
ish or  perish 

Thou  dissolvest  my  substance.  — Job  xxx. 

11.  To  annul ;  to  rescind ;  as,  to  dissolve  an  injunc- 
tion. Johnson's  Rep. 

DISSOLVE',  (diz-zolv',)  v.  i.  To  be  melted  ;  to  be 
converted  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state ;  as,  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water. 

2.  To  sink  away ;  to  lose  strength  and  firmness. 

Shah. 

3.  To  melt  away  in  pleasure;  to  become  soft  or 
languid. 

4.  To  fall  asunder  ;  to  crumble  ;  to  be  broken.  A 
government  may  dissolve  by  its  own  weight  or  ex- 
tent. 

5.  To  waste  away  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  decomposed. 
Flesh  dissolves  by  putrefaction. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  by  a  separation  of  parts. 
DIS-SOLV.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Melted  ;  liquefied  ;  disunit- 
ed ;  parted  ;  loosed  ;  relaxed  ;  wastetl  away  ;  ended. 

Dissolved  blood,  is  that  which  does  not  readily  co- 
agulate. 

DIS-SOLV'ENT,  a.  Having  power  to  melt  or  dis- 
solve ;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices  of  the  stomach.  Ray. 

DIS-SOLV'ENT,  n.  Ally  tiling  which  has  the  power 
or  quality  of  melting,  or  converting  a  solid  substance 
into  a  fluid,  or  of  separating  tile  parts  of  a  fixed  body 
so  that  they  mix  with  a  liquid  ;  as,  water  is  a  dis- 
solvent of  salts  ami  earths.  It  is  otherwise  called  a 
menstruum. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  remedy  supposed  capable  of  dis- 
solving concretions  in  the  body,  such  as  calculi,  tu- 
bercles, etc.  Parr. 

DIS-SOLV'ER,  n.  That  which  dissolves,  or  has  the 
power  of  dissolving.  Heat  is  the  most  powerful  dis- 
solver  of  substances. 

DISSOLVING,  ppr.  Melting;  making  or  becoming 
liquid. 

DIS'SO-NANCE,  n.  [Fr.  dissonance,  from  L.  disso- 
nans,  dissono,  to  be  discordant  ;  dis  and  sono,  to 
sound.] 

1.  Discord ;  a  mixture  or  union  of  harsh,  unhar- 
monious  sounds,  which  are  grating  or  unpleasing 
to  the  ear  ;    as,  the  dissonance  of  notes,  sounds,  or 

2.  Disagreement.  [numbers. 
DIS'SO-NANT,   a.     Discordant ;  harsh  ;  jarring  ;  un- 

harmonious  ;    unpleasant   to  the  ear;    as,  dissonant 
notes  or  intervals. 

2.  Disagreeing;  incongruous;  usually  with  from ; 
as,   he  advanced   propositions  very   dissonant  from 
truth. 
DIS-SUaDE',  o.  t.  [L.  dissuadco ;  dis  and  suadeo,  to  ad- 
vise or  incite  to  any  thing.] 

1.  To  advise  or  exhort  against ;  to  attempt  to  draw 
or  divert  from  a  measure,  by  reason  or  offering  mo- 
tives to  ;  as,  the  minister  dissuaded  the  prince  from 
adopting  the  measure  ;  he  dissuaded  him  from  his 
purpose. 


DIS 

2.  To  represent  as  unfit,  improper,  or  dangerous. 

War  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

This  phraseology  is  probably  elliptical,  and  mereiy 
poetical ;  front  being  understood. 

DIS-SUAD'ED,  pp.  Advised  against;  counseled  or 
induced  by  advice  not  to  do  something  ;  diverted 
from  a  purpose. 

DIS-SUAD'ER,  n.    lie  that  dissuades  ;  a  dehorter. 

DIS-SUaD'ING,  ppr.  Exhorting  against ;  attempting, 
by  advice,  to  divert  from  a  purpose. 

DIS-SUa'SION,  (dis-swa'zhun,)7i.  Advice  or  exhorta- 
tion in  opposition  to  something  ;  the  act  of  attempt- 
ing, by  reason  or  motives  offered,  to  divert  from  a 
purpose  or  measure  ;  dehortation.  Boyle. 

DIS-SUa'SIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissuade,  or  divert 
from  a' measure  or  purpose ;  dehortatory. 

DIS-SUa'SI VE,  n.  Reason,  argument,  or  counsel, 
employed  to  deter  one  from  a  measure  or  purpose  ; 
that  which  is  used  or  which  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  any  purpose  or  pursuit.  The  consequences  of 
intemperance  are  powerful  dissuasives  from  indulging 
in  that  vice. 

DIS-SUa'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  dissuasive  manner. 

DIS-SUN'DER,  v.  t.  [dis  and  sunder.]  To  separate  ; 
to  rend.  Chapman. 

DIS-SUN"nER-£D   pp.    Separated  ;  rent. 

DIS-SUN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Separating;  rending. 

DIS  SWEBT'£N,  (-sweet'n,)  v.  U  To  deprive  of 
sweetness.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Richardson. 

DIS-SYL-LAB'ie,  a.  Consisting  of  two  syllables  on- 
ly ;  as,  a  dissyllabic  foot  in  poetry. 

DIS-SYL'LA-BLE  or  DIS'SYL-LA-BLE,  n.  [Gr. 
SttravXhatjoc ;  otc,  two  or  twice,  and  o-uAAu/Joc,  a 
syllable.] 

A  word  consisting  of  two  syllables  only  ;  as,  paper, 
whiteness,  virtue. 

DIS'TAFF,  n.*  [The  English  books  refer  this  word  to 
the  Saxon  distaf;  but  I  have  not  found  the  word  in 
the  Saxon  Dictionary.] 

*  1.  The  staff  of  a  spinning-wheel,  to  which  a 
bunch  of  flax  or  tow  is  tied,  and  from  which  the 
thread  is  drawn. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff.  — ■  Prov.  xxxi. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  woman,  or  the  female  sex. 

Elis  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the  throne.  Dryden. 

DIS'TAFF-THIS'TLE,    (-fhis'l,)     n.      The    popular 

name  of  certain  species  of  Atractylis  and  Cartha- 

mus. 
DIS-TAIN',  v.  t.    [dis  and  stain.    This  seems  to  be 

from  tile  French  dctcindre,  from  the  L.  tingo  ;  but  see 

Stain.] 

1.  To  stain  ;  to  tinge  with  any  different  color  from 
the  natural  or  proper  one  ;  to  discolor.  We  speak  of 
a  sword  distained  with  blood  ;  a  garment  distaincd 
with  gore.  It  has  precisely  the  signification  of  stain, 
but  is  used  chiefly  or  appropriately  in  poetry  and  the 
higher  kinds  of  prose. 

2.  To  blot ;  to  sully  ;  to  defile  ;  to  tarnish. 

She  distained  her  honorable  blood.  Spenser. 

The  worthiness  of  praise  tlistains  his  worth.  Skak. 

DIS-TaIN'£D,  (dis-tand',)  pp.  Stained  ;  tinged  ;  dis- 
colored ;  blotted  ;  sullied. 

DIS-TAIN'ING,  ppr*  Staining  ;  discoloring  ;  blotting  ; 
tarnishing. 

DIS'TANCE,  n.t  [Fr.  distance ;  Sp.  distancia  ;  It.  dis- 
tanza  ;  L.  distantia,  from  disto,  to  stand  apart ;  dis  and 
sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  An  interval  or  space  between  two  objects ;  the 
length  of  the  shortest  line  which  intervenes  between 
two  things  that  are  separate;  as,  a  great  or  small 
distance.  Distance  may  be  a  line,  an  inch,  a  mile, 
or  any  indefinite  length;  as,  the  distance  between 
the  sun  and  Saturn. 

2.  Preceded  by  at,  remoteness  of  place. 

He  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Calo.  Addison. 

3.  Preceded  by  thy,  his,  your,  her,  their,  a  suitable 
space,  or  such  remoteness  as  is  common  or  becom- 
ing ;  as,  let  him  keep  his  distance;  keep  your  distnnce. 
[See  No.  8.] 

4.  A  space  marked  on  the  course  where  horses  run. 
This  horse  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  distance.       L' Estrange. 

5.  Space  of  time  ;  any  indefinite  length  of  time,   ] 
past  or  future,  intervening  between  two  periods  or 
events  ;  as,  the  distance  of  an  hour,  of  a  year,  of  an 

6.  Ideal  space  or  separation.  [age. 
dualities  that  aflect  our  senses  are,  in  the  things  themselves, 

so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  distance  between 
diem.  Locke. 

7.  Contrariety ;  opposition. 

Bauquo  was  your  enemy; 
So  is  he  mine,  and  in  such  bloody  distance.  Shak. 

8.  The  remoteness  which  respect  requires  ;  hence, 
respect. 

I  hops  your  modesty 
Will  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due.         Dryden. 
'Tis  by  respect  and  disutnee  that  authority  is  upheld.    Alteroury. 

[See  No.  3.] 

9.  Reserve  ;  coldness ;  alienation  of  heart. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste.  Miltan. 
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10.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation  ;  as,  the 
distance  between  a  descendant  and  his  ancestor. 

11.  In  music,  tile  interval  between  two  notes  ;  as, 
the  distance  of  a  fourth  or  seventh. 

DIS'TANCE,  v.  t.  To  place  remote ;  to  throw  off  from 
the  view.  Dryden. 

2.  To  leave  behind  in  a  race  ;  to  win  the  race  by  a 
great  superiority. 

3.  To  leave  at  a  great  distance  behind. 

He  distanced  the  most  skillful  of  his  cotemporaries.        MUner. 

DIS'TANC-ED,  (dis'tanst,)  pp.    Left  far  behind ;  cast 

out  of  the  race. 
DIS'TANC-ING,  ppr.     Leaving  far  behind. 
DIS'TANT,  a.     [L.  distant,  standing  apart.] 

1.  Separate  ;  having  an  intervening  space  of  any 
indefinite  extent.  One  point  may  be  less  than  a  line 
or  a  hair's  breadth  distant  from  another.  Saturn  is 
supposed  to  be  nearly  nine  hundred  million  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sun. 

2.  Remote  in  place  ;  as,  a  distant  object  appears  un- 
der a  small  angle. 

3.  Remote  in  time,  past  or  future  ;  as,  a  distant  age 
or  period  of  the  world. 

4.  Itemote  in  the  line  of  succession  or  descent,  in- 
definitely ;  as,  a  distant  descendant  ;  a  distant  ances- 
tor ;  distant  posterity. 

5.  Remote  in  natural  connection  or  consanguinity  ; 
as,  a  distant  relation  ;  distant  kindred  ;  a  distant  col- 
lateral line. 

6.  Remote  in  nature ;  not  allied  ;  not  agreeing  with 
or  in  conformity  to;  as,  practice  very  distant  from 
principles  or  profession. 

7.  Remote  in  view  ;  slight;  faint ;  not  very  likely 
to  be  realized  ;  as,  we  have  a  distant  hope  or  prospect 
of  seeing  better  times. 

8.  Remote  in  connection  ;  slight ;  faint ;  indirect ; 
not  easily  seen  or  understood  ;  as,  a  distant  hint  or 
allusion  to  a  person  or  subject.  So,  also,  we  say,  a 
distant  idea  ;  a  distant  thought ;  a  distant  resem- 
blance. 

9.  Reserved  ;  shy  ;  implying  haughtiness,  coldness 
of  affection,  indifference,  or  disrespect;  as,  the  man- 
ners of  a  person  are  distant. 

DIS'TANT-LY,  adv.  Remotely;  at  a  distance;  with 
reserve. 

DIS-TASTE',  n.  [din  and  taste.]  Aversion  of  the 
taste  ;  dislike  of  food  or  drink  ;  disrelish  ;  disgust, 
or  a  slight  degree  of  it.  Distaste  for  a  particular  kind 
of  food  may  be  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  a  dis- 

2.  Dislike  ;  uneasiness.  [eased  stomach. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  ami  distastes,  and  adversity 
is  not  without  comfort  and  hopes.    '  Bacon. 

3.  Dislike;  displeasure;  alienation  of  affection. 

Milton.     Pope. 
DIS-TaSTE',  v.  t.    To  disrelish  ;  to  dislike  ;  to  loathe ; 
as,  to  distaste,  drugs  or  poisons. 

2.  To  offend  ;  to  disgust. 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or  JrUi.,  bu 
sought  to  please  them.  Davids. 

3.  To  vex  ;  to  displease  ;  to  sour.  Pope. 
I  The  two  latter  significations  are  rare.] 

DIS-TaST'ED,  pp.  Disrelished;  disliked;  offended; 
displeased. 

DIS-TaSTE'FJJL,  a.  Nauseous;  unpleasant  or  dis- 
gusting to  the  taste. 

2.  Offensive  ;  displeasing ;  as,  a  distasteful  truth. 

Dnjden. 

3.  Malevolent ;  as,  distasteful  looks.  Shak. 
DIS-TASTE'FfJL-LY,  ado.    In  a  displeasing  or  offen- 
sive manner. 

DIS-TASTE'FUL-NESS,  n.  Disagreeableness  ;  dis- 
like. Whitlock. 

DIS-TaST'ING,  ppr.  Disrelishing ;  disliking ;  offend- 
ing ;  displeasing. 

DIS-TaST'IVE,  n.  That  which  gives'  disrelish  or 
aversion.  Whitlock. 

DIS-TEM'PER,  n.  t  [dis  and  temper.]  Literally,  an  un- 
due or  unnatural  temper,  or  disproportionate  mixture 
of  parts.     Hence, 

2.  Disease ;  malady  ;  indisposition  ;  any  morbid 
state  of  an  animal  body,  or  of  any  part  of  it ;  a  state 
in  which  the  animal  economy  is  deranged,  or  imper- 
fectly carried  on.  [See  Disease.]  It  is  used  of  the 
slighter  diseases,  but  not  exclusively.  In  general,  it 
is  synonymous  with  disease,  and  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  diseases  of  brutes. 

3.  Want  of  due  temperature,  applied  to  climate ;  the 
literal  sense  uf  the  word,  but.  not  now  used. 

Countries  under  the  tropic  of  a  distemper  uninhabitable.  Ralegh. 

4.  Bad  constitution  of  the  rnind ;  undue  predomi- 
nance of  a  passion  or  appetite.  Shak. 

5.  Want  of  due  balance  of  parts  or  opposite  quali- 
ties and  principles  ;  as,  the  temper  and  distemper  of 
an  empire  consist  of  contraries.     [Not  now  used.] 

Bacon. 

6.  Ill  humor  of  mind  ;  depravity  of  inclination. 
[Not  used.]  King  Charles. 

7.  Political  disorder ;  tumult.  Waller. 
S.  Uneasiness  ;  ill  humor,  or  bad  temper 

There  is  a  sickness, 
Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper.  Shak. 

9.  In  painting,  the  mixing  of  colors  with   some- 
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thing  besides  oil  and  water.  When  colors  are  mixed 
witli  size,  whites  of  eggs,  or  other  unctuous  or  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  not  with  oil,  it  is  said  to  be  done 
in  distemper. 
DIS-TEM'PER,  v.  t.  To  disease  ;  to  disorder  ;  to  de- 
range the  functions  of  the  body  or  mind.         Shak. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  ruffle.  Dnjden. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation.    Dryden. 

4.  To  make  disaffected,  ill-humored,  or  malignant. 

Shak. 
[This  verb  is  seldom  used,  except  in  the  participles.] 
DIS-TEM'PER-ANCE,  n.    Distemperature. 
DIS-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.     Immoderate.     [Little  used.] 

Ralegh. 
DIS-TEM'PER-A-TURE,  n.     Bad   temperature;    in- 
tempcratencss  ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of  other 
qualities  ;  a  noxious  state  ;  as,  the  distempcrature  of 
tile  air  or  climate. 

2.  Violent  tumultuousness;  outrageousness. 

Johnson. 

3.  Perturbation  of  mind.  Shak. 

4.  Confusion;  commixture  of  contrarieties ;  loss  of 
regularity  ;  disorder.  Shak. 

5.  Slight  illness  ;  indisposition.  Brewer. 
DIS-TEM'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Diseased  in  body,  or  dis- 
ordered in  mind.     We  speak  of  a  distempered  body,  a 
distempered  limb,  a  distempered  head  or  brain. 

2.  Disturbed  ;  ruffled  ;  as,  diitetnpered  passions. 

3.  Deprived  of  temper  or  moderation  ;  immoder- 
ate ;  as,  distempered  zeal.  Dryden.. 

4.  Disordered  ;  biased  ;  prejudiced  ;  perverted  ;  as, 
minds  distempered  by  interest  or  passion. 

The    imagination,   when  completely  distempered,    is    the   most 
incurable  of  all  disordered  faculties.  Buckminster. 

5.  Disaffected  ;  made  malevolent. 

Distempered  lords.  Shak. 

DIS-TEM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Affecting  with  disease  or 
disorder;  disturbing;  depriving  of  moderation. 

DIS-TEM'PER-ING,  n.  The  painting  of  walls  in  dis- 
temper. 

DIS-TEND',  v.  t.  [L.  distendo ;  dis  and  tendo,  to  tend, 
to  stretch,  from  the  root  of  teneo,  to  hold,  Gr.  rctfoj, 
to  stretch.     Class  Dn.] 

1.  To  stretch  or  spread  in  all  directions  ;  to  dilate  ; 
to  enlarge  ;  to  expand  ;  to  swell  ;  as,  to  distend  a 
bladder  ;  to  distend  the  bowels  ;  to  distend  the  lungs. 
[  litis  is  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  To  spread  apart ;  to  divaricate  ;  as,  to  distend  the 
legs.  We  seldom  say,  to  distend  a  plate  of  metal,  and 
never,  I  believe,  to  distend  a  line  ;  extend  being  used 
in  both  cases.  We  use  distend  chiefly  to  denote  the 
stretching,  spreading,  or  expansion,  of  any  thing,  by 
means  of  a  substance  inclosed  within  it,  or  by  the 
elastic  force  of  something  inclosed.  In  this  case,  the 
body  distended  swells  or  spreads  in  all  directions, 
and  usually  in  a  spherical  form.  A  bladder  is  dis- 
tended by  inflation,  or  by  the  expansion  of  rarefied 
air  within  it.  The  skin  is  distended  in  boils  and  ab- 
scesses by  matter  generated  within  them.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  word  has  not  always  been  ob- 
served. 

DIS-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Spread  ;  expanded  ;  dilated 
by  an  inclosed  substance  or  force. 

DIS-TEND'ING,  ppr.  Stretching  in  all  directions ;  di- 
lating ;  expanding. 

DIS-TEN-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of 
being  distensible. 

DIS-TEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  distended  or 
dilated. 

DIS-TEN'SION,  (dis-ten'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ing.    [See  Distention.] 

DIS-TEiVT',  a.     Spread.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

DIS-TENT',  n.     Breadth.     [JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

DIS-TEN'TION,  (dis-ten'shun,)  n.     [L.  distentio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending  ;  the  act  of  stretching  in 
breadth  or  in  all  directions ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tended ;  as,  the  distention  of  the  lungs  or  bowels. 

2.  Breadth  ;  extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing 
distended. 

3.  An  opening,  spreading,  or  divarication ;  as,  the 
distention  of  the  legs. 

DIS-TER',  v.  t.     [L.  dis  and  terra.] 

To  banish  from  a  country.     [Not  used.] 
DIS-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  distcrminatus.] 

Separated  by  bounds.     I  Obs.]  Hale. 

DIS-TERM-IN-a'TION,  n."   Separation.     [Obs.] 

Hammond. 
DIS'THENE,  n.     [Gr.  Stc,  twice,  and  oStm,,,  force.] 
A  mineral,  so  called  by  Hatty,  because  its  crystals 
have  the  property  of  being  electrified  both  positively 
and  negatively.     It  is  the  sappare  of  Saussure,  and 
the  kvanite  of  Werner.  Lnnicr.     Clcaveland. 

DIS-THRoN'IZE,  o.  t.     To  dethrone.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 
DIS'TICH,   (dis'tik,)  n.     [L.  distichon;   Gr.  <St5  and 
anxoi,  a  versa.] 

A  couplet ;   a  couple  of  verses,  or  poetic  lines, 
making  complete  sense  ;  an  epigram  of  two  verses. 
Johnson.     Encvc. 
DIS'TrCH-OUS,  )  a.    Having  two  rows,  or  disposed  in 
DIS'Tieil,  J      two  rows.  Lee. 

A  distichous  spike  has  all  the  flowers  pointing  two 
ways.  Martyn. 
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DIS-TILL',  v.  i.  [L.  distillo ;  dis  and  stillo,  to  drop; 
stilla,  a  drop  ;  Fr.  distiller ;  It.  distillare  ;  Sp.  dcstilar  , 
Gr.  crruAii'..] 

1.  To  drop  ;  to  fall  in  drops. 

Soft  showers  distilted,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain.        Pvpt 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  dieiiltetli  out  of  the  mountain!  of  Armenia. 

Raleeh. 

3.  To  use  a  still ;  to  practice  distillation.      Shah. 
DIS-TILL',  v.  t.     To  let  tall  in  drops  ;  to  throw  down 

in  drops.     The  clouds  distill  water  on  the  earth. 

The  dew  which  on  tile  tender  grass 

The  evening  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

2.  To  extract  by  heat ;  to  separate  spirit  or  essen- 
tial oils  from  liquor  by  heat  or  evaporation,  and  con- 
vert that  vapor  into  a  liquid  by  condensation  in  a  re- 
frigeratory ;  to  separate  the  volatile  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance by  heat ;  to  rectify  ;  as,  to  distill  brandy  from 
wine,  or  spirit  from  molasses. 

3.  To  extract  spirit  from,  by  evaporation  and  con- 
densation ;  as,  to  distill  cider  or  molasses  ;  to  distill 
wine. 

4.  To  extract  the  pure  part  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  distill 
water. 

5.  To  dissolve  or  melt.     [  Unusual.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subde  force  distilled.  Addison. 

DIS-TILL' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  distilled  ;  fit  for 

distillation.  Sherwood. 

DIS-TILL-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  falling  in  drops,  or 

the  act  of  pouring  or  throwing  down  in  drops. 

2.  The  vaporization  and  subsequent  condensation 
of  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  alembic,  or  still  and  re- 
frigeratory, or  of  a  retort  and  receiver  ;  the  operation 
of  extracting  spirit  from  a  substance  by  evaporation 
and  condensation  ;  rectification. 

3.  Tile  substance  extracted  by  distilling.      Shak. 

4.  That  which  falls  in  drops.  Johnson. 
Dry  distillation,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  distillation 

of  substances  per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter. Destructive  distillation,  is  the  distillation  of  suli- 
stances  at  very  high  temperatures,  so  thai  the  ultimate 
elements  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  combina- 
tions. 

DIS-TILL' A-TO-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  distillation  ; 
used  for  distilling  ;  as,  distillatory  vessels.    Hooper. 

DIS-TILL'-ED,  vp.  or  a.  Let  fall  or  thrown  down  in 
drops ;  subjected  to  the  process  of  distillation ;  ex- 
tracted by  evaporation. 

DIS-TILL'ER,  B.  One  who  distills  ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  extract  spirit  by  evaporation  and  conden- 
sation. 

DIS-TILL'ER- Y,  n.  The  building  and  works  where 
distilling  is  carried  on. 

DIS-TILL'ING,  p]>r.  Dropping  ;  letting  fall  in  drops  ; 
extracting  by  distillation. 

DIS-TILL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  extracting 
spirit  by  distillation. 

DIS-TILL' MENT,  n.    That  which  distills  or  drops. 

Shak. 

DIS-TINCT',  a.  [L.  distinctus,  from  distinguo.  See 
Distinguish.] 

1.  Literally,  having  the  difference  marked  ;  separa- 
ted by  a  visible  sign,  or  by  a  note  or  mark  ;  as,  a  place 
distinct  by  name.  Milton. 

2.  Different ;  separate ;  not  the  same  in  number  or 
kind  ;  as,  he  holds  two  distinct  offices  ;  he  is  known 
by  distinct  titles. 

3.  Separate  in  place;  not  conjunct;  as,  the  two 
regiments  inarched  together,  but  had  distinct  encamp- 
ments. 

4.  So  separated  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  tiling  ;  clear ;  not  confused.  To  reason  correct- 
ly we  must  have  distinct  ideas.  We  have  a  distinct 
or  indistinct  view  of  a  prospect. 

5.  Spotted ;  variegated. 

Tempestuous  fell 
His  arrows  from  the  fourfold-visaged  four, 
Distinct  with  eyes.  Milton. 

DIS-TINCT',  v.  t.     To  distinguish.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
DIS-TINC'TION,  n.     [L.  distinctio.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  or  distinguishing. 

2.  A  note  or  mark  of  difference.     [Seldom  used.] 

3.  Difference  made  ;  a  separation  or  disagreement 
in  kind  or  qualities,  by  which  one  thing  is  known 
from  another.  We  observe  a  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit ;  a  distinction  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms ;  a  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;  between  sound  reasoning 
and  sophistry. 

4.  Difference  regarded  ;  separation  ;  preference  ;  as 
in  the  phrase  without,  distinction,  which  denotes,  pro- 
miscuously, all  together,  alike. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.  Dryden. 

5.  Separation  ;  division  ;  as,  the  distinction  of  trage- 
dy into  acts.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  Division  would  be  preferable.] 
b.  Notation  of  difference  ;   discrimination  ;  as,  a 
distinction  between  real  and  apparent  good. 

In  classing  the  qualities  of  actio  .s,  it  is  necessary  to  matte  accu- 
rate distinctions.  Anon. 

7.  Eminence  ;  superiority  ;  elevation  ,of  rank  in  so- 
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ciety,  or  elevation  of  character ;  honorable  estima- 
tion. Men  who  hold  a  high  rank  by  birth  or  office, 
and  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents,  services, 
or  worth,  are  called  men  of  distinction,  as  being  raised 
above  others  by  positive  institutions,  or  by  reputa- 
tion.    So  we  say,  a  man  of  note. 

8.  That  which  confers  eminence  or  superiority,  of- 
fice, rank,  or  public  favor. 

9.  Discernment ;  judgment.  Johnson. 
DIS-TINCT'IVE,  a.   That  marks  distinction  or  differ- 
ence ;  as,  distinctive  names  or  titles. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern. 
[Less  proper.]  Brown. 

I)IS-TINeT'IVE-LY,  adv.    With  distinction  ;  plainly. 

DIS-TINCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  distinct- 
ive. 

DIS-TINCT'LY,  adv.     Separately  ;  with  distinctness  ; 
not  confusedly  ;  without  the  blending  of  one  part  or 
thing  with  another;  as,  a  proposition  distinctly  un- 
derstood ;  a  figure  distinctly  denned.     Hence, 
2.  Clearly  ;  plainly ;  as,  to  view  an  object  distinctly. 

DIS-TIN€T'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distinct ;  a  separation  or  difference  that  prevents  con- 
fusion of  parts  or  things  ;  as,  the  distinctness  of  two 
ideas,  or  of  distant  objects. 

2.  Nice  discrimination  ;  whence,  clearness ;  pre- 
cision ;  as,  he  stated  his  arguments  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. 

DIS-TIN''GUISH,(dis-ting'gwish,)i>.  t.  [L. distingue ,■ 
dis  and  stingo,  or  stinguo,  n  not  radical.  This  seems 
to  be  Gr.  <rr<i;<o,  o-n£<o,  for  the  second  future  is  GTiyut, 
and  the  derivatives  prove  the  primary  elements  to  be 
stg,  as  in  trriy£Vst  ortyua,  ortKruc.  Hence  also  L. 
stigo,  whence  instigo,  to  instigate.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  prick,  to  pierce  with  a  sharp  point,  to  thrust  in 
or  on  ;  and  we  retain  the  precise  word  in  the  verb  to 
stick;  which  see.  The  practice  of  making  marks  by 
puncturing,  or  sticking,  gave  rise  to  the  applications 
of  this  word,  as  such  marks  were  used  to  note  and 
ascertain  different  things,  to  distinguish  them.  See 
Extinguish,  and  Class  Dg,  No.  31.] 

1.  To  ascertain  and  indicate  difference  by  some  ex- 
ternal mark.  The  farmer  distinguishes  his  sheep  by 
marking  their  ears.  The  manufacturer  distinguishes 
pieces  of  cloth  by  some  mark  or  impression. 

2.  To  separate  one  thing  from  another  by  some 
mark  or  quality  ;  to  know  or  ascertain  difference.. 

First,  by  sight ;  as,  to  distinguish  one's  own  chil- 
dren from  others  by  their  features. 

Secondly,  by  feeling.  A  blind  man  distinguishes  an 
egg  from  an  orange,  but  rarely  distinguishes  colors. 

Thirdly,  by  smell ;  as,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
smell  of  a  peach  from  that  of  an  apple. 

Fourtlily,  by  taste  ;  as,  to  distinguish  a  plum  from  a 
pear. 

Fifthly,  by  hearing  ;  as,  to  distinguish  the  sound  of 
a  drum  from  that  of  a  violin. 

Sixthly,  by  the  understanding  ;  as,  to  distinguish 
vice  from  virtue,  truth  from  falsehood. 

3.  To  separate  or  divide  by  any  mark  or  quality 
which  constitutes  difference.  We  distinguish  sounds 
into  high  and  low,  soft  and  harsh,  lively  and  grave. 
We  distinguish  causes  into  direct  and  indirect,  im- 
mediate and  mediate. 

4.  To  discern  critically  ;  to  judge. 


Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Thau  of  his  outward  show. 


She*. 


5.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  mark  of  honor 
or  preference.   Homer  and  Virgil  are  distinguished  as 
poets  ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as  orators, 
(i.  To  make  eminent  or  known.  Johnson. 

DlB-TtN"GUISH,  (dis-ting'gwish,)  v.  i.  To  make  a 
distinction  ;  to  find  or  show  the  difference.  It  is  the 
province  of  a  judge  to  distinguish  between  cases  ap- 
parently similar,  hut  differing  in  principle. 

DrS-Tl.\T'"GUlSH-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished ;  that  may  be  separated,  known,  or  made 
known,  by  notes  of  diversity,  or  by  any  difference. 
A  tree  at  a  distance  is  distinguishable  from  a  shrub. 
A  simple  idea  is  not  distinguishable  into  different 
ideas. 
2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  regard.  Swift. 

DTS-TIN"GUISH-.ED,  (dis-ting'gwisht,)j>;>.tSeparated 
or  known  by  a  mark  of  difference,  or  by  different 
qualities. 

2  a.  Separated  from  others  by  superior  or  extraor- 
dinary qualities;  whence,  eminent ;  extraordinary; 
transcendent ;  noted  ;  famous ;  celebrated.  Thus, 
we  admire  distinguished  men,  distinguished  talents  or 
virtues,  and  distin  rruished  services. 

UIS-TIN"GOTSH-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes, or  that  separates  one  thing  from  another  by 
marks  of  diversity.  Brown. 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference  of 
things  ;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer.  Drydcn. 

DrS-TIN"GUISH-ING,  ppr.  Separating  from  others  by 
.  a  note  of  diversity ;    ascertaining  difference  by  a 
mark. 

2.  Ascertaining,  knowing,  or  perceiving  a  differ 
ence. 

3  u.  Constituting  difference,  or  distinction  from 
every  tiling  else;  peculiar;  as,  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  pf  Christianity. 


DIS 

DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING-LY,  adv.      With    distinction; 

with  some  mark  of  preference.  Pope. 

DIS-TIN"GUISH-MENT,     (dis-ting'guish-ment,)     n. 

Distinction  ;  observation  of  difference.         Oraunt. 
DrS-TI'TLE.  v.  U     To  deprive  of  right.     B.Jonson. 
DIS-TI'TL£D,  pp.     Deprived  of  right. 
DIS-TI'TLING,  ppr.     Depriving  of"  right. 
DIS-TORT',   v.  t.     [L.    distortns,  disturqueo  ,•   dis  and 

torqueo,  to  twist,  Fr.  tordre,  Sp.  torcer.] 

1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regular  shape  :  as,  to 
distort  the  neck,  the  limbs,  or  the  body  ;  to  distort  the 
features. 

2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direc- 
tion. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  distort  the  understanding-. 

TiUotson. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert; 
as,  to  distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or  their  meaning. 

DIS-TORT',  a.     Distorted.  Spenser. 

DIS-TORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Twisted  out  of  natural  or 
regular  shape  ;  wrested  ;  perverted. 

DIS-TORT'ING,  ppr.  Twisting  out  of  shape ;  wrest- 
ing; perverting. 

DIS-TOR'TION,  n.     [L.  distortio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distorting  or  wresting ;  a  twisting 
out  of  regular  shape  ;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion ; 
as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twisted  out  of  shape  ;  devia- 
tion from  natural  shape  or  position ;  crookedness  ; 
grimace. 

3.  A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning  of  words. 
DISTRACT',  v.   t.      [L.  distractus,  distraho ;   dis  and 

traho,  to  draw.  (See  Draw  and  Drag.)  The  old  par- 
ticiple, distraught,  is  obsolete.] 

1.  Literally,  to  draw  apart ;  to  pull  in  different  di- 
rections, and  separate.  Hence,  to  divide  ;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  hence,  to  throw  into  confusion.  Some- 
times in  a  literal  sense.  Contradictory  or  mistaken 
orders  may  distract  an  army. 

2.  To  turn  or  draw  from  any  object;  to  divert  from 
any  point,  toward  another  point,  or  toward  various 
other  objects ;  as,  to  distract  the  eye  or  the  attention. 

If  he  can  net  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract 
it  by  i:  multiplicity  of  the  object.  South. 

3.  To  draw  toward  different  objects  ;  to  fill  with 
different  considerations  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  confound  ; 
to  harass  ;  as,  to  distract  the  mind  with  cares  ;  you 
distract  me  with  your  clamor. 

While  I  suffer  thy  terrors,  I  am  distracted.--  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 

4.  To  disorder  the  reason  ;  to  derange  the  regular 
operations  of  intellect ;  to  reu  der  raving  or  furious ; 
most  frequently  used  in  the  participle  distracted. 

DIS-TRA€T",  a.     Mad.     [JVotinnse.] 

DIS-TRAeT'ED.  pp.  Drawn  apart  ;  drawn  in  differ- 
ent directions  ;  diverted  from  its  object ;  perplexed ; 
harassed  ;  cor  founded. 

2.  a.  Deranged  ;  disordered  in  intellect ;  raving ;  fu- 
rious ;  mad  :  frantic.  Locke. 

DIS-TRAeT'ED-LY,ad».    Madly;  furiously;  wildly. 

Shale. 

DIS-TRAeT'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  mad  ; 
madness.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-TRA€T'ER,  n.     One  who  distract3.  More. 

DIS-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Drawing  apart ;  separat- 
ing ;  diverting  from  an  object ;  perplexing ;  harassing  ; 
disordering  the  intellect. 

DIS-TRAC'TION,  n.     [L.  distractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  distracting  ;  a  drawing  apart;  sepa- 
ration. 

2.  Confusion  from  multiplicity  of  objects  crowding 
on  the  mind  and  calling  the  attention  different  ways  ; 
perturbation  of  mind  ;  perplexity  ;  as,  the  family  was 
in  a  state  of  distraction.     [See  1  Cor.  vii.] 

3.  Confusion  of  affairs;  tumult;  disorder;  as,  po- 
litical distractions. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction.  Dryden. 

4.  Madness  ;  a  state  of  disordered  reason  ;  frantic- 
ness  ;  furiousness.  [  We  usually  apply  this  word  to  a  state 
of  derangement  which  producer  raving  and  violence  in  the 
patient.] 

5.  Folly  in  the  extreme,  or  amounting  to  insanity. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  irreligion  is  nothing  better  than  distrac- 
tion. Buckminster. 

DIS-TRACT'IVE,  a.  Causing  perplexity  ;  as,  detract- 
ive cares.  Dryden. 

DIS-TRAIN',  v.  t.  [L.  distringo  ;  dis  and  stringo.  See 
Strain.     Blackstone  writes  distrein.] 

1.  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  take  a  personal  chattel 
from  the  possession  of  a  wrong-doer  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  injured  party,  to  satisfy  a  demand,  or 
compel  the  performance  of  a  duty  ;  as,  to  distrain 
goods  for  rent,  or  for  an  amercement. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  tear.     | '04*.]  Spenser. 
DIS- TRAIN',  v  t.    To  msike  seizure  of  goods. 

On  whom  1  can  not  distrain  for  debt.  Camden. 

For  neglecting  to  do  suit  to  the  lord's  court,  or  other  personal 
service,  the  lord  may  distrain  of  common  right.  Blackstone. 

[In  this  phrase,  however,  some  word  seems  to  be 
understood  ;  as,  to  distrain  goods.] 
DIS-TRAIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  is  liable  to  be  taken  for 
distress.  Blackstone. 


DIS 

DIS-TRaIN'-ED,  pp.   Seized  for  debt,  or  to  cunip  1  the 

performance  of  duty. 
D1S-TRA  IN'ING,  ppr.     Seizing  for  debt,  or  for  neglect 

of  suit  and  service. 
DIS-TP^AIN'OR,  n.    He  who  seizes  goods  for  debt  or 

service.  Blackstone. 

DIS-TRAUGHT',  (dis-trawf.)    [04s.]    See  Distract 
DIS-TReAM',  v.  i.      [dis  and  stream.]     To  spread  or 

flow  over. 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreame  a  tear.  Shenstone. 

DIS-TRESS',   n.t  [Fr.  detresse ;   Norm.  id. ;  from  the 

Celtic,  W.  trais,  violence,  treisiaw,  to  strain  or  force. 

See  Stress.] 

1.  The  act  of  distraining;  the  taking  of  any  per- 
sonal chattel  from  a  wrong-doer,  to  answer  a  demand, 
or  procure  satisfaction  for  a  wrong  committed. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  thing  taken  by  distraining ;  that  which  is 
seized  to  procure  satisfaction. 

A  distress  of  household  sroods  shall  be  impounded  under  cover* 
If  the  lessor  does  not  hnd  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises, 
&c.  Blackstone. 

3.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  to 
suffer  great  distress  from  the  gout,  or  from  the  loss  of 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  misery.         [near  friends. 

On  earth  distress  of  nations. —  Luke  xxi. 

5.  A  state  of  danger  ;  as,  a  ship  in  distress,  from 
leaking,  loss  of  spars,  or  want  of  provisions  or  wa- 
ter, &c. 

DIS-TRESS',  v.  t.  To  pain  ;  to  afflict  with  pain  or 
anguish  ;  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind.  Literally,  to 
press  or  strain. 

2.  To  afflict  greatly  ;  to  harass  ;  to  oppress  with  ca- 
lamity ;  to  make  miserable. 


Distress  not  the  Moabites.  —  Deut. 
We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  but  i: 
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distressed. 

3.  To  compel  by  pain  or  suffering. 
There  are  men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a 
sacrifice  of  duly.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

DIS-TRESS'£D,  (dis-trest',)  pp.  or  a.  Suffering  great 
pain  or  torture;  severely  afflicted;  harassed;  op- 
pressed with  calamity  or  misfortune. 

DIS-TRESS'ED-NESS,  -n.  A  state  of  being  greatly 
pained.  .  Scott. 

DIS-TRESS'FUL,  a.  Inflicting  or  bringing  distress  ; 
as,  a  distressful  stroke.  Ska!:. 

2.  Indicating  distress  ;  proceeding  from  pain  or 
anguish  ;  as,  distressful  cries.  Pope. 

3.  Calamitous  ;  as,  a  distressful  event.         Walts. 

4.  Attended  with  poverty  ;  as,  distressful  bread. 

Shak. 
DIS-TRESS'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  painful  manner. 
DIS-TRESS'ING,  ppr.     Giving  severe  pain  ;  oppress- 
ing with  affliction. 

2.  a.  Very  afflicting;  affecting  with  severe  pain  ; 
as,  a  distressing  sickness. 
DIS-TRESS'ING-LY,  add.     With  extreme  pain. 
DIS-TRIB'll-TA-BLE,  a.     [See  Distribute.] 

That  may  be  distributed  ;  that  may  be  assigned  in 
portions.  Ramsay. 

DIS-TRIB'UTE,  o.  t.  [L.  distribuo  ;  dis  and  tribuo,  to 
give  or  divide.] 

1.  To  divide  among  two  or  more  ;  to  deal ;  to  give 
or  bestow  in  parts  or  portions.  Moses  distributed 
lands  to  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Christ  distributed  the 
loaves  to  his  disciples. 

2.  To  dispense ;  to  administer ;  as,  to  distribute 
justice. 

3.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders, 
kinds,  or  species. 

4.  To  give  in  charity. 

Distributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints.  —  Rom.  xii. 

5.  In  printing,  to  separate  types,  and  place  them 
in  their  proper  cells  in  the  cases. 

DIS-TRIB'II-TED,  pp.     Divided  among  a  numbtri 
dealt  out ;  assigned  in  portions  ;  separated  ;  bestowed. 

DIS-TRIB'll-TER,  n.  One  who  divides  or  deals  out 
in  parts  ;  one  who  bestows  in  portions  ;  a  dispenser. 

DIS-TRIB'tJ-TING,  ppr.  Dividing  among  a  number  ; 
dealing  out  ;  dispensing. 

DIS-TRI-Bu'TION,  /(.     [L.  distribute.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  among  a  number;  a  dealing 
in  parts  or  portions  ;  as,  the  distribution  of  an  estate 
among  heirs  or  children. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity ;  a  bestowing  in 
parts.  Bacon.    Jlttcrbury. 

3.  Dispensation  ;  administration  to  numbers  ;  a 
rendering  to  individuals ;  as,  the  distribution  of 
justice. 

4.  The  act  of  separating  into  distinct  parts  or 
classes  ;  as,  the  distribution  of  plants  into  genera  and 
species. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  dividing  and  disposing  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  building,  according  to  some 
plan,  or  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  a  division  and  enumeration  of  Ihe 
several  qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  In  general,  the  division  and  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  any  thing. 

8.  In  printing,  the  taking  a  form  apart ;  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  types,  and  placing  eacii  letter  in  <jts 
proper  cell  in  the  cases. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE,  o.  That  distributes  ;  that  divides 
and  assigns  in  portions  ;  that  deals  to  each  his  proper 
share  ;  as,  distributive  justice. 

2.  That  assigns  the  various  species  of  a  general  term. 

3.  That  separates  or  divides  ;  as,  a  distributive  ad- 
jective. 

DIS-TRIB'U/ITVE,  n.  In  grammar,  a  word  that 
divides  or  distributes,  as  eaeh  and  every,  vvhicli  rep- 
resent the  individuals  of  a  collective  number  as 
separate. 

DISTR1B'U.-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  distribution  ;  singly  ; 
not  collectively.  Hooker.     Watts. 

DIS  TRIB'U.-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Desire  of  distributing. 
'Little  used.]  Fell. 

VS'TRICT,  it.  [L.  distrietus,  from  distringo,  to  press 
hard,  to  bind  ;  It.  distretto.     See  Distrain.] 

1.  Properly,  a  limited  extent  ot  country  ;  a  circuit 
within  which  power,  right,  or  authority,  may  be  ex- 
ercised, and  to  which  it  is  restrained  ;  a  word  ap- 
plicable to  any  portion  of  land  or  country,  or  to  any 
part  of  a  city  or  town,  which  is  defined  by  law  or 
agreement.  A  governor,  a  prelect,  or  a  judge,  may 
have  his  district.  Some  of  the  states  are  divided  into 
districts  for  the  choice  of  senators,  representatives,  or 
electors.  Cities  and'towns  are  divided  into  districts 
for  varum*  purposes,  as  for  schools,  &c.  The  United 
States  are  divided  into  districts  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue. 

2.  A  region  ;  a  territory  within  given  lines ;  as,  the 
district  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics, 
or  that  which  is  north  of  a  polar  circle. 

3.  A  region  ;  a  country  ;  a  portion  of  territory  with- 
out very  definite  limits ;  as,  the  districts  of  Russia 
covered  by  forest. 

DIS'TRICT,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  districts  or  limited 
portions  of  territory.  Legislatures  district  states  for 
the  choice  of  senators.  In  New  England,  towns  are 
districted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  manag- 
ing schools. 

DIS'TRICT-CoURT,  n.  A  court  which  has  cogni- 
zance of  certain  causes  within  a  district  defined  by 
law.  The  district-courts  of  the  United  States  are 
courts  of  subordinate  jurisdiction. 

DIS'TRI€T-JUDGE,ii.    The  judge  of  a  district-court. 

United  States. 

DIS'TRICT-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  within  a  certain 
district  of  a  town.  New  Englaml,  Sfc. 

DIS'  i'RICT-ED,  pp.  Divided  into  districts  or  definite 
poiii  nj. 

DIS'TRICT  ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  limited  or  def- 
inite portions. 

DIS  TRIG'TION,  n.     Sudden  display.     [Unusual.] 

Collier. 

DIS-TRIN1  QMS,  n.  In  law,  a  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  distrain  a  person  for  debt,  or  fur  his  appear- 
ance at  a  certain  day. 

DIS-TRIJST',  v.  t.  [dis  and  trust.  The  Danes  have 
mistroster ;  the  Swedes,  misstrosta.     See  Mistrust.] 

1.  To  doubt  or  suspect  the  truth,  fidelity,  firmness, 
or  sincerity  of;  not  to  confide  in  or  rely  on.  We 
distrust  a  man,  when  we  question  his  veracity,  &c. ; 
we  may  often  distrust  our  own  firmness. 

2.  To  doubt ;  to  suspect  not  to  be  real,  true,  sin- 
cere, or  firm.  We  distrust  a  man's  courage,  friend- 
ship, veracity,  declarations,  intentions,  or  promises, 
when  we  question  their  reality  or  sincerity  ;  we  can 
not  distrust  the  declarations  of  God  ;  we  often  have 
reason  to  distrust  our  own  resolutions. 

DIS-TRUST',  n.    Doubt  or  suspicion  of  reality  or  sin- 
cerity ;  want  of  confidence,  faith,  or  reliance     Syc- 
ophants should  be  heard  with  distrust ;  distrust  mars 
the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  social  intercourse. 
2.  Discredit ;  loss  of  confidence.  Milton. 

DIS-TRUST'ED,  pp.    Doubted  ;  suspected. 

DIS-TRUST'ER,  n.     A  person  who  distrusts. 

DIS-TRUST'FU  L,  a.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  confident ;  diffident ;  as,  distrustful  of  our- 
selves. 

3.  Diffident ;  modest.  Pope. 
DIS-TRUST'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  distrustful  manner ; 

with  doubt  or  suspicion.  Milton. 

DIS-TRUST'PUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
trustful ;  want  of  confidence. 

DIS-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Doubting  the  reality  or  sin- 
cerity of;  suspecting;  not  relying  on  or  confiding  in. 

DIS-TRUST'ING-L,Y,adi>.  Suspiciously;  with  distrust. 

DIS-TRUST'LESS,  a.  Free  from  distrust  or  suspi- 
cion. Shenstonc. 

DIS-TONE',  v.  t.    To  put  out  of  tune.     [Not  used.] 

Wotton. 

DIS-TURB',  v.  t.  [Sp.  disturbar;  It.  disturbare i  L. 
disturbo  ;  dis  and  turbo,  to  trouble,  disorder,  discom- 
pose ;  turba,  a  crowd,  a  tumult ;  Gr.  Tvp/3n  or  oopfiri, 
a  tumult ;  Sopvfiuc,  id.  The  primary  sense  seems 
to  be,  to  stir,  or  to  turn  or  whirl  round.  The  word 
'rouble  is  probably  from  the  L.  turbo,  by  transposition. 
If  tr  are  the  primary  elements,  as  I  suppose,  the 
word  coincides  in  origin  with  tour  and  turn.  If  t  is 
a  prefix,  the  word  belongs  to  Class  Rb,  coinciding 
witli  the  Swedish  rubba,  to  remove,  to  trouble.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  3,  4,  34,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  3,  25,  27.] 

1.  To  stir ;  to  move  ;  to  discompose  ;  to  excite 
from  a  state  of  rest  or  tranquillity.  We  say,  the  man 
is  asleep,  do  not  disturb  him  ;  let  the  vessel  stand, 
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do  not  move  the  liquor,  you  will  disturb  the  sediment ; 
disturb  not  the  public  peace. 

2.  To  move  or  agitate ;  to  disquiet ;  to  excite  un- 
easiness or  a  slight  degree  of  anger  in  the  mind  ;  to 
move  the  passions  ;  to  ruffle.  The  mind  may  be 
disturbed  by  an  ofi'ense  given  by  misfortune,  surprise, 
contention,  discord,  jealousy,  envy,  &c. 

3.  To  move  from  any  regular  course  or  operation  ; 
to  interrupt  regular  order ;  to  make  irregular.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  approach  of  a  comet  may  dis- 
turb the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  ;  an 
unexpected  cause  may  disturb  a  chemical  operation, 
or  the  operation  of  medicine. 

4.  To  interrupt;  to  hinder;  to  incommode.  Care 
disturbs  study  ;  let  no  person  disturb  my  franchise. 

5.  To  turn  off  from  any  direction  ;  with /ran. 

[  Unusual.] 

And  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.  Milton. 

DIS-TURB',  n.    Confusion  ;  disorder.     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 
DIS-TURB'ANCE,  n.     A  stirring  or  excitement;  any 

disquiet  or  interruption  of  peace ;   as,  to  enter  the 

church  without  making  disturbance. 

2.  Interruption  of  a  settled  state  of  things  ;  disor- 
der ;  tumult.  We  have  read  much,  at  times,  of  dis- 
turbances in  Spain,  England,  and  Ireland. 

3.  Emotion  of  the  mind  ;  agitation  ;  excitement  of 
passion ;  perturbation.  The  merchant  received  the 
news  of  his  losses  without  apparent  disturbance. 

4.  Disorder  of  thoughts  ;  confusion. 

They  can  survey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas,  without  fatigue 
or  disturbance.  Walls. 

5.  In  law,  the  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a  person 
in  the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
right ;  the  interruption  of  a  right ;  as,  the  disturbance 
of  a  franchise,  of  common,  of  ways,  of  tenure,  of 
patronage.  Blackstone. 

DIS-TURB'.ED,  pp.  or  a.      Stirred  ;  moved  ;  excited  ; 

discomposed  ;  disquieted  ;  agitated  ;  uneasy. 

In  geology,  thrown    out   by   violence   from   some 

original  place  or  position  ;  as,  disturbed  strata.    Lycll. 
DIS-TURB'ER,  n.    One  who  disturbs  or  disquiets  ;  a 

violater  of  peace ;  one  who  causes  tumults  or  disorders. 

2.  He  or  that  which  excites  passion  or  agitation  ; 
he  or  that  which  causes  perturbation.  Shale. 

3.  In  law,  one  that  interrupts  or  incommodes  an- 
other in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

DIS-TURB'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  ;  exciting ;  ren- 
dering uneasy  ;  making  a  tumult ;  interrupting  peace  ; 
incommoding  the  quiet  enjoyment  of. 

DIS-TURN',  v.  t.  [dis  and"  turn.]  To  turn  aside. 
[Not  in  use.]  Daniel. 

DI-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.    [Gr.  die,  twice,  and  sulphurct.] 
In  chemistry,  a  sulpriuret  containing  two  equiva- 
lents of  sulphur  to  one  of  the  base.  Sillhnan. 

DIS-U/NI-FORM,  (dis-yu'ne-form,)  a.  Not  uniform. 
[Not  in  use.]  Coventry. 

DIS-l[N'ION,  (dis-yiin'yun,)  n.  [dis  and  union.]  Sep- 
aration ;  disjunction  ;  or  a  state  of  not  being  united. 
It  sometimes  denotes  a  breach  of  concord,  and  its 
effect,  contention. 

DIS-UN'ION-IST,  n.    An  advocate  of  disunion. 

DIS-lj-NITE',  (dis-yu-nlte',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  unite.]  To 
separate  ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  part  ;  as,  to  disunite  two  al- 
lied countries  ;  to  disunite  particles  of  matter  ;  to  dis- 
unite friends. 

DIS-lj-NITE',  v.  i.  To  part;  to  fall  asunder;  to  be- 
come separate.  Particles  of  matter  may  spontane- 
ously disunite. 

DIS-U_-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Separated  ;  disjoined. 

DIS-U-NIT'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  disjoins. 

DIS-U-NlT'ING,  ppr.     Separating;  parting. 

DIS-U_'NI-TY,  (dis-yu'ne-ty,)  n.    A  state  of  separation. 

More. 

DIS-U/SAGE,(dis-yu'zaje,)7i.  [dis  and  usage.]  Grad- 
ual cessation  of  use  or  custom  ;  neglect  of  use,  exer- 
cise, or  practice.     We  lose  words  by  disusage. 

DIS-U.SE',  (dis-yuse',)  n.      [dis  and  use.]     Cessation 
of  use,  practice,  or  exercise  ;  as,  the  limbs  lose  their 
st-^ngth  and  pliability  by  disuse ;  language  is  altered 
fry  the  disuse  of  words. 
2.  Cessation  of  custom ;  desuetude. 

DIS-IJSE',  (dis-yuze',)  v.  t.  [dis  and  u.se.]  To  cease 
fi    «se  ;  to  neglect  or  omit  to  practice. 

1.  To  disaccustom  ;  with  from,  in,  or  to  I  as,  dis- 
used to  toils  ;  disused  from  pain. 

DIS-U,S'.ED,  (dis-yuzd',)  pp.  or  a.  No  longer  used  ; 
obsolete,  as  words,  &x. 

Priam  in  arms  disused.  Dryden. 

2.  Disaccustomed. 

DIS-US'ING,  (dis-yu'zing,)ppr.  Ceasing  to  use  ;  dis- 
accustoming. 

DIS-VAL-U-A'TION,  n.  [See  Disvalue.]  Dises- 
teem  ;  disreputation. 

DIS-VAL'IJE,  (dis-val'yu,)  v.  t.  [dis  and  value.]  To 
undervalue  ;  to  disesteem.  Shale. 

DIS-V/1  L'UE,  n.     Disesteem  ;  disregard.       B.  Jonson. 

DIS-VEL'OP,  v.  t.     To  develop.     [Not  used.] 

DIS-VOUCH',  v.  t.  [dis  and  vouch.]  To  discredit; 
to  contradict.  ShaJc. 

DIS-WARN",  v.  t.  [dis  and  warn.]  To  dissuade  from 
by  previous  warning. 
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DIS-WIT'TED,  a.     Deprived  of  wits  or  mulemaiid 

ing.  Diuyt^i,. 

DIS-WONT',(-wunt,)i>.  t.   [dis  and  wont.]    To  wean  ; 

to  deprive  of  wonted  usage.  Bp.  Hall. 

DIS-WOR'SHIP,  (-wur-ship,)  n,    [dis  and   worship.] 

Cause  of  disgrace.  Barrel. 

DIT,  n.     A  ditty.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

DIT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  dyttan.] 

To  close  up.     [Not  used.]  More. 

DI-TA'TION,  ».     [L.  ditatus.] 

The  act  of  making  rich.     [Not  used.]     Bp.  Hall 
DITCH,  71.     [Sax.  die,  a  ditch  ;  D.  dyk,  a  dike  ;  G.  deich, 

a  dike ;  deicher,  a  ditcher  ;  D.  digc,   a  ditch,  a  dike. ; 

Sw.  dike  ;  Fr.  digue  ;  Eth.  i?(TU  dachi,  to  dig.  Class 
Dg,  No.  14.  The  primary  sense  is  a  digging  or  place 
dug.  After  the  practice  of  embanking  commenced, 
the  word  was  used  for  the  bank  made  by  digging, 
the  dike.] 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  digging,  particu- 
larly a  trench  for  draining  wet  land,  or  for  making  a 
fence  to  guard  inclosures,  or  for  preventing  an  enemy 
from  approaching  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  called  also  a  fosse  or  moat,  and  is  dug 
round  the  rampart  or  wall  between  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  long,  hollow  receptacle  of  water. 
DITCH,  v.  i.    To  dig  or  make  a  ditch  or  ditches. 
DITCH,  b.  t.    To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in  ;  to  drain 

by  a  ditch  ;  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.  Barrel. 

DITCH-DE-LIV'ER-ED,  a.     Brought  forth  in  a  ditch. 

DITCH'ER,  n.     One  who  digs  ditches.  [S/iak. 

DITCH'iNG,  ppr.  Digging  ditches  ;  also,  draining  by 
a  ditch  or  ditches  ;  as,  ditching  a  swamp. 

DI-TET-RA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [dis  and  telrahedral '.]  In 
crystallography,  having  the  form  of  a  tetrahfdnd 
prism  with  dihedral  summits.  Cleavelan  I. 

DI'THE-ISM,  7i.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain 
the  existence  of  two  gods.  Rich.  D>ct, 

DI-THE-IST'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  ditheism. 

DI-THE-IST'IC-AL,  \  Rich.  Diet. 

DITH'Y-RAMB,         J  n.     [Gr.  Si5voap0os,  a  title  of 

DITH-Y-RAM'BUS,  j  Bacchus,  the  signification  'I' 
which  is  not  settled.  See  Heder.  Lex.  and  Bochnrt 
De  Phosn.  Col.  lib.  1,  ca.  18.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  fuil 
of  transport  and  poetical  rage.  Of  this  species  of 
writing  we  have  no  remains.  Encyc. 

DITH-Y-RAM'BIC,  n.  A  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
in  which  the  wildness  of  intoxication  is  imitated. 

Johnson. 
2.  Any  poem  written  in  wild,  enthusiastic  strains. 

Walsh. 

DITH-Y-RAM'BIC,  a.     Wild  ;  enthusiastic.  Cowley. 

DI"TION,  (dish'un,)  n.     [L.  ditio.] 

Rule  ;  power  ;  government ;  dominion.     Evelyn. 

Dl'TCNE,  it.     [Gr.  (it;  and  rovoc,  tone.] 

In  music,  an  interval  comprehending  two  tones. 
The  proportion  of  the  sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is 
4  :  5,  and  that  of  the  semitone,  5 :  (i.  Encyc. 

DI-TRIG'LYPH,  n.  [Gr.  ritj,  rpccj,  and  yXvipoi.]  An 
arrangement  of  intercolumniations,  in  the  Doric 
order,  by  which  two  triglyphs  are  obtained  in  the 
frieze  between  the  triglyphs  that  stand  over  the  col- 
umns. Owllt. 

DI-TRO'CHEE,  n.  In  prosody,  a  double  trochee  ;  a 
foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

DIT-TAN'DER,  n.  Pepper-wort,  the  popular  name  of 
a  species  of  Lepidium.  The  common  dittander  has 
a  hot,  biting  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of 
pepper. 

DIT'TA-NY,   n.      [L.    dictamnus  ;   Gr.   iiKrapvoc,   or 

SlKTauOl'.] 

The  white  and  the  red  dittany,  are  plants  of  the 
genus  Dictamnus.  Their  leaves'  are  covered  with  a 
white  down  ;  in  smell,  they  resemble  lemon-thyme, 
but  are  more  aromatic.  When  fresh,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil. 

The  dittany  of  Crete  is  a  species  of  Origanum,  and 
the  bastard  dittany  is  a  species  of  Marrubium. 

Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 
DIT'TI-BD,  (dit'tid,)  a.    [See  Dittv.]     Sung;  adapt- 
ed to  music. 

He,  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth,  diltied  song.  Millon. 

DIT'TO,  contracted  into  Do.  in  books  of  accounts,  is 
the  Italian  detto,  from  L.  dictum,  diclus,  said.  It  de 
notes  said,  aforesaid,  or  the  same  thing  ;  an  abbrevi- 
ation used  to  save  repetition. 
DIT'TY,  71.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  D.  dicht,  a  poem, 
Sax.  diht,  dihtan.  If  so,  it  coincides  in  origin  with  the 
L.  dico,  dictum.] 
A  song  ;  a  sonnet ;  or  a  little  poem  to  be  sung. 

Ami  to  the  wiu-bling  lute  soft  duties  sing.  Sandys. 

DIT'TY,  v.  i.    To  sing  ;  to  warble  a  little  tune. 
DI-U-Re'SIS,  ti.     [Gr.]     Excretion  of  urine.  [Herbert, 
DI-U-RET'IC,  a.    [Gr.  <5t.>upr,r<«:oj,  from  diovpcw,  6ia, 

and  oupeai,  urinam  reddo,  <iupoi<,  urine.] 

Having  the  power  to  provoke  urine  ;  tending  to 

produce  discharges  of  urine.  Coze. 

DI-U-RET'IC,  7i.     A  medicine  that   provokes  urine,  or 

increases  its  discharges. 
DI-L'RN'AL,  a.      [L.  dutrnus,  daily  ;  W.  dimrnod,  a 
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day.  The  word  is  a  compound  of  diw,  dies,  day,  and 
a  word  which  I  do  not  understand.] 

1.  Reiating  to  a  day;  pertaining  to  the  daytime; 
as,  diurnal  heat;  diurnal  hours. 

2.  Daily;  happening  every  day;  performed  in  a 
day  ;  as,  a  diurnal  task. 

3.  Performed  in  24  hours ;  as,  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth. 

4.  In  medicine,  an  epithet  of  diseases  whose  exac- 
erbations are  in  the  daytime  ;  as,  a  diurnal  fever. 

Parr. 
DI-URN'AL,  n.     A  day-book  ;  a  journal.     [See  Jour- 
nal, which  is  mostly  used.] 
DI-URN'AL-IST,  n.     A  journalist.     [Not  in  use] 
DI-URN'AL-LY,  adv.     Daily  ;  every  day.  [Hall. 

Dl-U-TURN'AL,  a.     Lasting;  being  of  long  continu- 
ance. Milton. 
Dl-U-TURN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  diuturnitas,  from  diuturnus, 
of  long  continuance,  from  diu,  dies.] 

Length  of  time  ;  long  duration.  Brown. 

DI-VA-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  divagor.] 
A  going  astray.     [JiTot  used.] 

DI-VAN',  n.    [Ar.  Pers.    •  \  »_,i  diwan.    The  Arabic 

verb    "Li  dauna,  is  rendered,  to  be  low,  mean,  vile, 
O 

contemptible,  (qu.  down,)  and  also,  to  write  on  a 
white  table.  Hence,  divan  is  a  register  or  table  of 
names  or  accounts,  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  a 
court  or  council  assembled,  as  we  use  board  and  ex- 
chequer.] 

1.  Among  the  Turks  and  other  Orientals,  a  council 
of  state  ;  the  great  council  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

2.  An  audience  chamber ;  a  saloon  for  receiving 
company,  and  especially  a  raised  seat  against  the 
walls,  furnished  with  cushions.  Hence,  in  Europe, 
the  term  divan  has  been  applied  to  a  sofa. 

3.  Figuratively,  any  council  assembled  for  delib- 
eration. Milton. 

DI-VAR'I-€aTE,  v.i.     [L.   divaricatus,'  divarico;  di, 
dis,  and  varico,  to  straddle.] 
To  open  ;  to  fork  ;  to  part  into  two  branches. 

Woodward. 
Di-VAR'I-OaTE,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  two  branches. 

Grew. 
DI-VAR'I-€ATE,  a.     In  botany,  turning  off  from  any 
thing  irregularly,  and  almost  at  a  right  angle. 

Lindley. 
Turning  off  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  above, 
and  an  acute  angle  below.  D.  C.  Willd. 

DI-VAR'I-€A-TED,  pp.    Parted  into  two  branches. 
I)I-VAU'[-€a-TING,  ppr.     Parting  into  two  branches. 
DI-VAR-I-SA'TION,   ti.      A   parting;    a  forking;    a 
separation  into  two  branches. 

2.  A  crossing  or  intersection  of  fibers  at  different 
angles.  Coze. 

DIVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dyfan,  ge-dufion;  Gr.  Svktih  ;  It. 
tuffare ;  coinciding  with  dip,  Heb.  Ch.  JOB.  The 
same  word  in  Syr.  and  Ar.  signifies  to  stamp,  strike, 
print,  impress.  Class  Db,  No.  28.  The  sense,  then, 
is,  to  thrust  or  drive.] 

1.  To  descend  or  plunge  into  water,  as  an  animal, 
head  first ;  to  thrust  the  body  into  water  or  other 
liquor,  or,  if  already  in  water,  to  plunge  deeper.  In 
the  pearl  fishery,  men  are  employed  to  dive  for 
shells. 

2.  To  go  deep  into  any  subject;  as,  to  dive  into 
the  nature  of  things,  into  arts  or  science.    Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  into  any  business  or  condition,  so  as 
to  be  thoroughly  engaged  in  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  penetrate. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  into  my  soul.  Shak. 

DIVE,  v.  t.    To  explore  by  diving.     [Rare.] 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame.  Deriham. 

DI-VEL'LENT,  a.     [L.  divellens,  divello ;  dis  and  vello, 
to  pull.] 
Drawing  asunder ;  separating. 

DI-VEL'LI-€aTE,  v.  t.    To  pull  in  pieces. 

DIVER,  n.*  One  who  dives  ;  one  who  plunges  head 
first  into  water  ;  one  who  sinks  by  effort ;  as,  a  diver 
in  the  pearl  fishery. 

2.  One  who  goes  deep  into  a  subject,  or  enters 
deep  into  study. 

*3.  The  common  name  of  certain  swimming  birds, 
as  the  loon,  closely  allied  to  the  grebus  ;  so  called 
from  their  diving.  Jardine.     P.  Cyc. 

DI'VERB,  n.     A  proverb.     [JVot  in  use.]         Burton. 

DI-VERB-ER-A'TION,    n.      [L.    diverbero,    to    beat 
through.] 
A  sounding  through. 

DI-VERGE',  (de-verj',)  v.  i.  [L.  diverge  ;  di,  dis,  and 
vergo,  to  incline.] 

To  tend  from  one  point  and  recede  from  each  oth- 
er ;  to  shoot,  extend,  or  proceed  from  a  point  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  or  not  in  parallel  lines.  Rays  of 
light  proceed  from  the  sun  and  continually  diverge. 
It  is  opposed  to  converge. 

DI-VERGE'MENT,  n.    Act  of  diverging. 

DI-VERG'ENCE,  n.  A  receding  from  each  other  ;  a 
going  farther  apart  ;  as,  the  divergence  of  lines,  or 
the  angle  of  divergence.  Gregory. 


DI-VERG'ENT,  a.    Departing  or  receding  from  each 

other,  as  lines  which  proceed  from  the  same  point ; 

opposed  to  convergent. 
DI-VERG'ING,  ppr.  or  o.    Receding  from  each  other, 

as  they  proceed. 
DI-VEP.G'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  diverging  manner. 
DI'VERS,  a.     [Fr.  divers  ,*  L.  diversus,  from  diverto ; 

di,  dis,  and  vcrto,  to  turn.] 

1.  Different ;  various. 

Thou  stuilt  not  sow  thy  fields  with  divers  soeds.  —  Dcut.  nil. 
Nor  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  divers  kinds.  —  Lev.  xix. 

[This  is  now  generally  written  Diverse.] 

2.  Several ;  sundry ;  more  than  one,  but  not  a 
great  number.  We  have  divers  examples  of  this 
kind. 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete  even  in  common  dis- 
course, and  is  much  used  in  law  proceedings.] 
DI'VERS-eOL'OR-£D,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.    Having  vari- 
ous colors.  Shak. 
DI'VERSE,  a.     [L.  diversus.] 
1.  Different ;  differing. 


2.  Different  from  itself ;  various  ;  multiform 

Eloquence  is  n  diverse  thing.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  In  different  directions. 

And  with  tendrils  creep  diverse.  Philips. 

DI- VERSE',  (de-vers',)  v.   i.    To  turn  aside.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

DI'VERSE-LY,   adv.      [from    diverse.]      In    different 
ways ;     differently  ;    variously ;     as,   a    passage    of 
Scripture  diversely  interpreted   or  understood. 
2.  In  different  directions  ;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

DI-VERS-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [See  Diversify.]  The 
act  of  changing  forms  or  qualities,  or  of  making 
various.  Boyle. 

2.  Variation  ;  variegation. 

3.  Variety  of  forms.  Hale. 

4.  Change  ;  alteration. 
DI-VERS'1-FI-.ED,  (de-ver'se-flde,)  pp.     Made  vari- 
ous in  form  or  qualities  ;  variegated  ;  altered. 

2.  a.    Distinguished    tiy   various    forms,  or  by  a 
variety  of  objects  ;  as,  diversified  scenery  ;  a  diversi- 
fied landscape. 
Di-VERS'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  diversus  and  forma.] 

Of  a  different  form  ;  of  various  forms.  Diet. 

DI-VERS'I-F?,  v.  t.  [Fr.  diversifier  ;  Sp.  divcrsificar ; 
L.  diversus  and  facio.] 

1.  To  make  different  or  various  in  form  or  quali- 
ties ;  to  give  variety  to  ;  to  '.a.'iegate  ;  as,  to  diversify 
the  colors  of  a  robe  ;  to  diversify  a  landscape  with 
mountains,  plains,  tress,  and  lakes. 

2.  To  give  diversity  to  ;  to  distinguish  by  different 
things  ;  as,  a  council  diversified  by  different  charac- 
ters. 

3.  In  oratory,  to  vary  a  subject,  by  enlarging  on 
what  has  been  briefly  stated,  by  brief  recapitulation, 
by  adding  new  ideas,  by  transposing  words  or  peri- 
ods, &c. 

DI-VERS'I-F-ff-ING,  ppr.     Making  various   in   form 

or  qualities  ;  giving  variety  to  ;  variegating. 
DI-VERS-IL'O-QUENT,  a.    [L.  diversus  and  cloquor.] 

Speaking  in  different  ways. 
DI-VER'SION,  n.     [Fr. ;  froin  L.  diverto,  to  divert.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  aside  from  any  course,  as 
the  diversion  of  a  stream  from  its  usual  channel  ; 
the  diversion  of  a  purpose  to  another  object ;  the  di- 
version of  the  mind  from  business,  or  study. 

2.  That  which  diverts  ;  that  which  turns  or  draws 
the  mind  from  care,  business,  or  study,  and  thus  re- 
laxes and  amuses;  sport;  play;  pastime;  whatever 
unbends  the  mind ;  as,  the  diversioyis  of  youth. 
Works  of  wit  and  humor  furnish  an  agreeable  di- 
version to  the  studious. 

3.  In  war,  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and 
force  of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  princi- 
pal attack  is  to  be  made,  as  by  an  attack  or  alarm 
on  one  wing  of  an  army,  when  the  other  wing  or 
center  is  intended  for  the  principal  attack.  The  en- 
emy, if  deceived,  is  thus  induced  to  withdraw  a 
part  of  his  force  from  the.  part  where  his  foe  intends 
to  make  the  main  impression. 

DI-VERS'I-TY,  7i.  [L.  divcrsitas  ;  Fr.  diversiti ;  from 
L.  diversus,  diverto.] 

1.  Difference  ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness.  There 
may  be  diversity  without  contrariety.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  in  human  constitutions. 

2.  Variety ;  as,  a  diversity  of  ceremonies  in 
churches. 

3.  Distinct  being,  as  opposed  to  identity.    Locke. 

4.  Variegation. 

Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Pope. 

Dl-VERT',  v.  r..t  [L.  diverto;  di,  dis,  and  verto,  to 
turn  ;  Fr.  divertir ;  Sp.  id.  ,•  It.  divertire.] 

1.  To  turn  off  from  any  course,  direction,  or  in- 
tended application  ;  to  turn  aside  ;  as,  to  divert  a 
river  from  its  usual  channel  ;  to  divert  commerce 
from  its  usual  course  ;  to  divert  appropriated  money 
to  other  objects  ;  to  divert  a  man  from  his  purpose. 

2.  To  turn  the   mind    from   business   or  study  ; 


hence,  to  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  entertain  ;  to  exhil- 
arate. Children  are  diverted  with  sports  ;  men  are 
diverted  with  works  of  wit  and  humor ;  low  minds 
are  diverted  with  buffoonery  in  stage-playing. 

3.  To  draw  the  forces  of  an  enemy  to  a  d/fferent 
point.  Davies. 

4.  To  subvert.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
DI-VERT'ED,  pp.    Turned  aside  ;  turned  or  drawn 

from  any  course,  or  from  the  usual  or  intended  direc- 
tion ;  pleased  ;  amused  ;  entertained. 
DI-VERT'ER,  7i.     He  or  that  which  diverts,  turns  off, 

or  pleases. 
DI-VERT.'I-CLE,  (de-vert'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  diverticulum.] 

A  turning  ;  a  by-wav.     [JVot  used.]  Hale. 

DI-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Turning  off  from  any  course ; 
pleasing  ;  entertaining. 

2.  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  entertaining;   as,  a  di- 
verting scene  or  sport. 
DI-VERT'tNG-LY,  adv.    In  an  amusing  or  entertain- 
ing manner. 
DI-VERT'ISE  v.  t.     [Fr.  divertir,  divertissant.] 

To  divert  ;  to  please.     [JVot  used.]  Dryden. 

DI-VERTTSE-MENT,  it.     Diversion.     [Little  used.] 
2.  A  short  ballet  or  other  entertainment  between 
the  acts  of  longer  pieces,    'pro.  de-vert'iz-mong.) 

Smart. 
DI-VERT'IVE,  a.    Tending  to  divert ;  amusing. 

Rogers. 
DI-VEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  devltir ;  de  and  vitir,  to  clothe, 
L.  vestio.     It  is  the  same  word  as  devest,  but  the 
latter  is  appropriately  used  as  a  technical  term  in 
law.l 

1.  To  strip  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  ;  opposed 
to  invest. 

2.  To  deprive ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  rights  or 
privileges  ;  to  divest  one  of  title  or  property. 

3.  To  deprive  or  strip  of  any  thing  that  covers, 
surrounds,  or  attends  ;  as,  to  divest  one  of  his  glory  ; 
to  divest  a  subject  of  deceptive  appearances,  or  false 
ornaments. 

DI-VEST'ED,  pp.     Stripped  ;  undressed  ;  deprived. 

DI-VEST'I-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  divested.      Boyle. 

DI- VEST'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  ;  putting  off;  depriving. 

DI-VEST'I-TURE,  )  n.     The  act  of  strippina,  putting 

DI-VEST'LTRE",        (      off,  or  depriving.  Boyle.  Kncyc. 

DI-VID'A-BLE,a.  [See  Divide.]  That  may  he  divided. 
3.  Separate  ;  parted.    [JVot  used,  nor  proper.]   Shak. 

DI-VID'ANT,  a.     Different ;  separate.  Shak. 

DI-VIDE',  v.  t.  [I.,  divido  ;  di,  or  dis,  and  iduo,  that  is, 
vidua,  to  part.  The  Greek  iSios,  iS:u>ua,  iiJiojtoc, 
are  from  the  same  root,  as  is  the  L.  individuus,  viduus, 
vidua,  Eng.  widow,  and  wide  and  void.  See  the  latter 
words.] 

1.  To  part  or  separate  an  entire  thing ;  to  part  a 
thing  into  two  or  more  pieces. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.  —  1  Kings  iii. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate  ;  to  keep  apart  by  a 
partition,  or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  limit.  A  wall 
divides  two  houses.  The  equator  divides  the  earth 
into  two  hemispheres. 

Let  the  firmament  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  — Gen.  i. 

3.  To  make  partition  of,  among  a  number. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.  —  Num.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  open  ;  to  cleave. 

Thou  didst  divide  the  sea Neh.  ix. 

5.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest ;  to  make  dis- 
cordant. 

There  shall  be  five  in  one  house  dividedt  three  against  two.  — 
Luke  xii. 

6.  To  distribute ;  to  separate  and  bestow  in  parts 
or  shares. 

And  he  divided  to  them  his  living.  —  Luke  XV. 

7.  To  make  dividends ;  to  apportion  the  interest 
or  profits  of  stock  among  proprietors ;  as,  the  bank 
divides  six  per  cent. 

8.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  for  ascertaining 
opinions  for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  to  divide  a 
legislative  house  in  voting. 

DI-VIDE',  v.  i.     To  part ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 

2.  To  break  friendship  ;  as,  brothers  divide.     Shak. 

3.  To  vote  by  the  division  of  a  legislative  house 
into  two  parts. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals.    Gibbon. 

DI-VID'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Parted  ;  disunited  ;  distributed 

DI-VID'ED-LY,  adv.     Separately.  Knatchbull. 

DIV'I-DEND,  7i.  A  part  or  share  ;  particularly,  the 
share  of  the  interest  or  profit  of  stock  in  trade  or 
other  employment,  which  belongs  to  each  proprietor 
according  to  his  proportion  of  the  stock  or  capital. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be  divided  into 
equal  parts. 

DI-VID'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  divides  ;  that  which 
separates  into  parts. 

2.  A  distributor ;  one  who  deals  out  to  each  his 
share. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?  —  Luke  xii. 

3.  He  or  that  which  disunites.  Swift. 
Dl-VID'ERS,  n.  pi.    A  kind  of  compasses. 
DI-VID'ING,  ppr.     Parting;  separating;  distributing; 

disuniting  ;  apportioning  to  eacli  his  share. 
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2.  a.  That  indicates  separation  or  difference;  as,  a 

dividiwr  \me. 
Df-VSD'ING,  n.    Separation. 
DI-VID'ING-LY,  ado.     By  division. 
DI-VID'U-AL,  a.     [L.  dividuus,  from  divide'] 

Divided,  shared,  or  participated  in  common  with 

others.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

Dl-VID'TJ-AL-LY,  ado.     By  dividing. 
DIV-IN-A'TION,   re.      [L.   divinatio,   from   divaio,   to 

foretell,  from  divinus.     See  Divine.] 

1.  The  act  of  divining  ;  a  foretelling  future  events, 
or  discovering  things  secret  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of 
superior  beings,  or  by  other  than  human  means. 
The  ancient  heathen  philosophers  divided  divina- 
tion into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial.  Natural 
divination  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration  or  divine  afflatus  ;  artijicial  divination 
was  effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or  obser- 
vations, as  by  sacrifices,  cakes,  flour,  wine,  observa- 
tion of  entrails,  flight  of  birds,  lots,  verses,  omens, 
position  of  the  stars,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  Conjectural  presage ;  prediction.  Shah. 
DIV'IN-5-TOR,  n.    One  who  pretends  to  divination. 
DI  VIN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Professing  divination. 
DI-VINE',  a.     [L.   divinus,  from  dious,  a  god,   coin- 
ciding in  origin  with  dcus,  Oeoe.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  true  God ;  as,  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  divine  perfections. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  heathen  deity,  or  to  false  gods. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  God. 

Halfhuman,  YaSSdimM.  Diyden. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  as,  divine  judgments. 

5.  Godlike  ;  heavenly  ,  excellent  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  extraordinary  ;  apparently  above  what  is 
human.  In  this  application,  the  word  admits  of 
comparison  ;  as,  a  divine  invention  ;  a  divine  genius  ; 
the  divitiest  mind.  Davics. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king.  —  Prov.  xvi. 

6.  Presageful ;  foreboding ;  prescient.     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 

7.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise  ; 
as,  divine  service  ;  divine  songs;  divine  worship. 

DI-VINE',  n.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  priest ;  a 
clergyman.  Sioift. 

The  first  divines  of  New   England  were  surpassed  by  none  in 
extensive  erudition,  personal  sanctity,  and  diligence  in  the 

pastoral  office.  J.  Woodbridge. 

2.  A  man  skilled  in  divinity  ;  a  theologian  ;  as,  a 
great  divine. 
Dl-VINE',  v.  t.    [L.  divine.] 

1.  To  foreknow  ;  to  foretell ;  to  presage. 

Dar'st  thou  divine  his  downfall  I  Shah. 

2.  To  deify.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
DI-VINE',  o.  i.    To  use  or  practice  divination. 

2.  To  utter  presages  or  prognostications. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.  —  Micah  iii. 

3.  To  have  presages  or  forebodings. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts.  Shak. 

4.  To  guess  or  conjecture. 

Could  you  divine  what  lovers  bear.  Granville. 

DI-VINE'LY,  adv.  In  a  divine  or  godlike  manner; 
in  a  manner  resembling  Deity. 

2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God  ;  as,  a 
prophet  divinely  inspired  ;  divinely  taught. 

3.  Excellently  ;  in  the  supreme  degree  ;  as,  divinely 
fair ;  divinely  brave. 

DI-VINE'NESS,   n.      Divinity  ;    participation   of   the 
divine  nature  ;  as,  the  divineness  of  the  Scriptures. 
[Little  used.] 
2.  Excellence  in  the  supreme  degree.  Shak. 

DI-VIN'ER,  n.  One  who  professes  divination  ;  one 
who  pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to  reveal  occult 
things,  by  the  aid  of  superior  beings,  or  of  supernat- 
ural means. 

These  nations  hearkened  to  diviners.  —  Deut.  xviii. 
2.  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer.  Locke. 

DI-VIN'ER-ESS,  it.  A  female  diviner;  a  woman  pro- 
fessing divination.  Dryden. 

DIVING,  ppr.  or  a.    [See  Dive.]    Plunging  or  sinking 
into  water  or  other  liquid  ;  applied  to  animals  only. 
2.  Going  deep  into  a  subject. 

DIV'ING-ISELL,  ?i.  *  A  hollow  vessel  in  form  of  a 
truncated  cone  or  pyramid,  with  the  smaller  base 
close,  and  the  larger  one  open,  in  which  a  person 
may  descend  into  deep  water,  and  remain  till  the  in- 
closed air  ceases  to  be  respirable. 

DTV'ING-SToNE,  re.     A  species  of  jasper. 

DI-VIN'[NC-ROD,  re.  A  rod,  commonly  of  hazel, 
with  forked  branches,  used  by  those  who  pretend  to 
discover  water  or  metals  under  ground. 

DI-VIN'I-TY,  re.  [L.  diviuitas  ;  Fr.  diomiti  ;  It.  divi- 
nitd  ;  Sp.  divinidad  ;  from  divinus,  divas.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  divine  ;  Deity  ;  Godhead  ; 
the  nature  or  essence  of  God.  Christians  ascribe  di- 
vinity to  one  Supreme  Being  only. 

2.  God  ;  the  Deity  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us.  Addison, 

3.  A  false  god  ;  a  pretended  deity  of  pagans. 

Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

4.  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  Supreme  God, 


but  superior  to  man.     Many  nations  believe  in  these 
inferior  divinities. 

5.  Something  supernatural. 

They  say  there  is'iliv'mity  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

6.  The  science  of  divine  things  ;  the  science  which 
unfolds  the  character  of  God,  his  laws,  and  moral 
government,  the  duties  of  man,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  theology  ;  as,  the  study  of  divinity  ;  a  system 
of  divinitu. 

DI-VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  divisibiliti ;  from  L.  divi- 
s'tbilis.     See  Divide.] 

The  quality  of  being  divisible  ;  the  property  of  bod- 
ies by  which  their  parts,  or  component  particles,  are 
capable  of  separation.  Locke. 

DI-VIS'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  divisibilis,  from  divido.  See  Di- 
vide.] 

Capable  of  division  ;  that  may  be  separated  or  dis- 
united ;  separable.     Matter  is  divisible  indefinitely. 

DI-VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Divisibility  ;  capacity  of  be- 
injt  separated. 

DI-VI"SION,  (de-vizh'un,)  n.  [L.  divisio,  from  divido, 
divisi.     See  Divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  or  separating  into  parts  any 

2.  The  state  of  being  divided.  [entire  body. 

3.  That  which  divides  or  separates  ;  that  which 
keeps  apart ;  partition. 

4.  The  part  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  partition 
or  line,  real  or  imaginary  ;  as,  the  divisions  of  a  field. 

5.  A  separate  body  of  men ;  as,  communities  and 
divisions  of  men.  Addison. 

6.  A  part  or  distinct  portion  ;  as,  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse. 

7.  A  part  of  an  army  or  militia  ;  a  body  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  brigades,  usually  two,  and 
commanded  by  a  major-general.  But  the  term  is 
often  applied  to  other  bodies  or  portions  of  an  army, 
as  to  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  or  platoon. 

8.  A  part  of  a  fleet,  or  a  select  number  of  ships  un- 
der a  commander,  and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
flag  or  pendant. 

9.  Disunion  ;  discord  ;  variance  ;  difference. 

There  was  a  division  among  the  people.  — John  vii. 

10.  Space  between  the  notes  of  music,  or  the  di- 
viding of  the  tones.  Johnson.     Bailey. 

11.  Distinction. 

I  will  put   a  division  between   my  people   and   thy  people. — 
Ex.  viii. 

12.  The  separation  of  voters  in  a  legislative  house. 

13.  In  arithmetic,  the  dividing  of  a  number  or  quan- 
tity into  any  parts  assigned  ;  or  the  rule  by  which  is 
found  how  many  times  one  number  or  quantity  is 
contained  in  another. 

DI-VI"SION-AL,       )  a.  Pertaining  to  division  ;  noting 

DI-VI"SION-A-RY,  J  or  making  division  ;  as,  a  di- 
visional line. 

DI-VI"SION-ER,  (de-vizh'un-er,)  n.  One  who  di- 
vides.    [JVot  used.]  Sheldon. 

DI-VI'SI  VE,  a.     Forming  division  or  distribution. 

Mede. 
2.  Creating  division  or  discord.  Burnet. 

DI-VI'SOR,  re.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  by  which 
the  d  vidend  is  divided. 

DI-VoRCE',  re.  [Fr.  divorce ;  Sp.  divorcio  ;  It.  divorzio  ; 
L.  divortium,  from  divorto,  a  different  orthography  of 
diverts,  to  turn  away.     See  Divert.] 

1.  A  legal  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
or  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  a  judicial 
sentence.  This  is  properly  a  divorce,  and  called, 
technically,  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the 
bands  of  matrimony. 

2.  The  separation  of  a  married  women  from  the 
bed  and  board  of  her  husband,  a  mensa  ct  toro,  from 
board  and  bed. 

3.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things  closely  united. 

4.  The  sentence  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is 

5.  The  cause  of  any  penal  separation,     [dissolved. 

The  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me.  Shak. 

DI-VoRCE',  v.  t.  To  dissolve  the  marriage  contract, 
and  thus  to  separate  husband  and  wife. 

2.  To  separate,  as  a  married  woman  from  the  bed 
and  board  of  her  husband. 

3.  To  separate  or  disunite  tilings  closely  connect- 
ed ;  to  force  asunder.  Hooker.     Shak. 

4.  To  take  away  ;  to  put  away.  Blackmore. 
DI-VoRCE'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  divorced. 
DI-VoRC'ED,  (di-vorst',)  pp.   or  a.     Separated   by  a 

dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract;  separated  from 

bed  and  board  ;  parted  ;  forced  asunder. 
DI-VoRCE'LESS,   a.     Destitute  of  divorce  ;  that  can 

not  be  divorced. 
DI-VoRCE'MENT,  b.     Divorce;   dissolution  of  the 

marriage  tie. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement. —  Deut.  xxiv, 

DI-VoRC'ER,  re.     The  person  or  cause  that  produces 

divorce.  Drummond. 

2.  One  of  a   sect  called   divorcers,   said   to   have 

sprung  from  Milton. 
DI-V6RCING,  ppr.    Dissolving  the  marriage  contract , 

separating  from  bed  ami  board  ;  disuniting. 
DI-VORC'IVE,  a.     Having  power  to  divorce.  Milton. 
DI-VO'TQ,  [It.]  in  music,  directs  to  sing  in  a  devout 

manner. 


DI-VUL'GATE,  a.     Published.     [Little  used.] 
DI-VUL-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  divulging  or  pub- 
lishing. 
DI-VULGE',  (de-vulj',)  a.  t.i  [L.  divulgo ;  di,  or  dis,  and 
vulgo,  to  make  public,  from  valgus,  the  common  peo- 
ple, as  publish,  public,  from  L.  populus,  people.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  tell  or  make  known  some- 
thing before  private  or  secret ;  to  reveal ;  to  disclose  ; 
as,  to  divulge  the  secret  sentiments  of  a  friend  :  to  di- 
vulge the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet.  Divulge  is 
more  generally  applied  to  verba!  disclosures,  andpub- 
lish  to  printed  accounts.  But  they  may  be  used  sy- 
nonymously. We  may  publish  by  words,  and  divulge 
by  the  press. 

2.  To  declare  by  a  public  act ;  to  proclaim  [Unu- 
sual] Milton. 

DI-VULG'£D,  pp.  Made  public  ;  revealed  ;  disclosed  ; 
published. 

DI-VULG'ER,  n.     One  who  divulges  or  reveals. 

DI-VULG'ING,  ppr.  Disclosing  ;  publishing  ;  reveal- 
ing. 

DI-VUL'SION,  '-shun,)  re.  [L.  divulsia,  from  divellor  , 
di,  dis,  and  vello,  to  pull.] 

The  act  of  pulling  or  plucking  away ;  a  rending 
asunder. 

And  dire  divulsions  shook  the  changing  world.         J.  Barlow. 

DI-VUL'SIVE,  a.     That  pulls  asunder;  that  rends. 

Kinnan. 

DIZ'iSN,  (diz'n,)  v.  t.    To  dress  gayly ;  to  deck. 

Swift. 
[This  word  is  not  esteemed  elegant,  and  is  nearly 
obsolete.     Its  compound,  Bedizen,  is  used  in  bur- 
lesque.] 

DIZZ,  v.  I.  [See  Dizzy.]  To  astonish  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to 
make  dizzy.     [Not  used.]  Gayton. 

DIZ'ZARD,  n.  [See  Dizzy.]  A  blockhead.  [Not 
used.] 

DIZ'ZI-£D,  (&vl' zia\,)  pp.  Whirled  round  ;  made  dizzv. 

DIZ'ZI-NESS,  re.  [See  Dizzy.]  Giddiness  ;  a  whirl- 
ing in  the  head  ;  vertigo. 

DIZ'ZY,  a.  [Sax.  dysi  or  dysig,  foolish  ;  dysignesse, 
fully  ;  dysian,  to  be  foolish  ;  gedisigan,  to  err  ;  G.  da- 
scl,  dizziness  ;  duselig,  dizzy  ;  D.  dcuiig,  stupid  ;  dy- 
lig,  misty,  hazy  ;  Dan.  tuasse,  a  foolish  person  ;  qu. 
doser,  to  make  sleepy.] 

1.  Giddy  ;  having  a  sensation  of  whirling  in  the 
head,  with  instability,  or  proneness  to  fall;  vertigi- 
nous. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  ;  as,  a  dizzy  hight. 

3.  Giddy  ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ;  as,  the  dizzy 
multitude.  Milton. 

DIZ'ZY,  v.  t.  To  whirl  round  ;  to  make  giddy  ;  to 
confuse.  Shak. 

DIZ'ZY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Whirling  round  ;  confusing  ; 
making  dizzy. 

DJER'RID,  n.     A  blunt,  Turkish  javelin.   Maunder. 

Do,  re.  In  modern  solfeggio,  the  name  of  the  first  of 
the  musical  syllables. 

DO,  v.  t.  or  auxiliary  ,*  pret.  Did;  pp.  Done,  (dun.) 
This  verb,  when  transitive,  is  formed  in  the  indica- 
tive, present  tense  ;  thus,  I  do,  thou  doest,  he  does  or 
doth;  when  auxiliary,  the  second  person  is,  thou  dost. 
[Sax.  don;  D.  doen  ;  G.  thuii;  Goth,  tauyan;  Russ. 
deyu,  or  duyu.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word, 
for  in  Saxon  dohte  signifies  made  or  did,  as  if  the  pret. 
of  this  verb.  If  the  elements  are  dg,  it  coincides  in 
elements  with  Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able,  and  with  ica- 
gan,  to  taw,  as  leather.] 

1.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to 
exert  labor  or  power  for  bringing  any  thing  to  the 
state  desired,  or  to  completion  ;  or  to  bring  any  thing 
to  pass.  We  say,  this  man  docs  his  work  well  ;  he 
docs  more  in  one  day  than  some  men  will  do  in  two 
days. 

In  six  days  thou  shalt  do  all  thy  work. —  Ex.  xx. 
1  will  leach  vou  what  ye  shall  do.  —  Ex.  iv. 
I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.  —  Is.  xlv. 

2.  To  practice  ;  to  perform  ;  as,  to  do  good  or  evil. 

3.  To  perforin  for  the  benefit  or  injury  of  another ; 
with  for  or  to  ;  for,  when  the  thing  is  beneficial ;  to, 
in  either  case. 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.  —  1  Sam.  xxii. 

Do  to  him  neither  good  nor  evil.  But  to  is  more 
generally  omitted.     Do  him  neither  good  nor  harm. 

4.  To  execute  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  convey  ;  as,  do  a 
message  to  the  king. 

5.  To  perforin  ;  to  practice  ;  to  observe. 

We  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.  —  1  John  i. 

6.  To  exert. 

Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  to  me.  —  2  Tim.  iv. 

7.  To  transact ;  as,  to  do  business  with  another. 

8.  To  finish  ;  to  execute  or  transact  and  bring  to  a 
conclusion.  The  sense  of  completion  is  often  implied 
in  ttiis  verb  ;  as,  we  will  do  the  business,  and  adjourn  ; 
v/e  did  the  business,  and  dined. 

9.  To  perform  in  an  exigency  ;  to  have  recourse 
to,  as  a  consequential  or  last  effort  :  to  take  a  step 
or  measure  ;  as,  in  this  crisis  we  know  not  what 
to  do. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ?  —  Is.  X. 

10.  To  make  or  cause. 

Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
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11.  To  put.    [Obs.] 

Who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  ?  Shalt. 

12.  To  answer  the  purpose. 

I'll  make  the  Bongs  of  Durfey  do. 
To  have  to  do ;  to  have  concern  with. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  —  2  Sam.  xvi. 

What  ltave  I  to  do  any  more  with  idols  ?  — ■  Hos.  xiv. 

To  do  with ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  make  use  of;  to  em- 
ploy. Commerce  is  dull ;  we  know  not  what  to  do 
with  our  ships.  Idle  men  know  not  what  to  do  with 
their  time  or  with  themselves. 

Also,  to  gain  ;  to  effect  by  influence. 

A  jest  with  a  sad   brow  will  do  with  a  fellow  who  never  had  the 

ache  in  his  shoulders.  Shak. 

I  can  rfo  nothing  with  this  obsdnate  fellow.  Anon. 

Also,  to  have  concern  with ;  to  have  business  ;  to 
deal.     [See  No.  12.] 

To  do  away  ;    to  remove  ;    to  destro)7 ;   as,  to   do 
away  imperfections  ;  to  do  aioay  prejudices. 
DO,  v.  i.    To  act  or  behave,  in  any  manner,  well  or 
ill ;  to  conduct  one's  self. 

They  foar  not  the   Lord,  neither  do   they  after  the  law  and 
commandment.  —  2  Kings  xvii, 

2.  To  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to  sickness 
or  health.  We  asked  him  how  he  did.  How  do  you 
do,  or  how  do  you  ? 

How  dost  thou  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  succeed;  to  accomplish  a  purpose.  We  shall 
do  without  him.     Will  this  plan  do  ?  Jlddison. 

Also,  to  fit ;  to  be  adapted  ;  to  answer  the  design  ; 
with  for ;  as,  this  piece  of  timber  will  do  for  the 
corner  post  ;  this  tenon  will  do  for  the  mortise;  the 
road  is  repaired,  and  will  do  for  the  prest  nt. 

To  have  to  do  with;  to  have  concern  or  business 
with  ;  to  deal  with.  Have  little  to  do  with  jealous 
men. 

Also,  to  have  carnal  commerce  with. 

Do  is  used  for  a  verb  to  save  the  repetition  of  it.  I 
shall  probably  come,  but  if  I  do  not,  you  must  not 
wait ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  come,  if  I  come  not. 

Do  is  also  used  in  the  imperative,  to  express  an 
urgent  request  or  command  ;  as,  do  come  ;  help  me, 
do  ;  make  haste,  do.  In  this  case,  do  is  uttered  with 
emphasis. 

As  an  auxiliary,  do  is  used  in  asking  questions. 
Do  you  intend  to  go  ?     Does  he  wish  me  to  come  ? 

Do  is  also  used  to  express  emphasis.  She  is  co- 
quetish,  but  still  I  do  love  her. 

Do  is  sometimes  a  mere  expletive. 

r  virtue  does  excite.  Dryden. 

aid  da  join.  Pope. 

[The  latter  use  of  do  is  nearly  obsolete.  1 
Do  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  opposition  ;  as,  I 
did  love  him,  but  he  has  lost  my  affections. 

Do  AT.     See  Dote.  _, 

DOC-I-BiL'I-TY,     (   n.        Teachableness  ;    docility  ; 

Do'CI-BLE-NESS,  \       readiness  to  learn.    Walton. 

DO'CI-BLE,  (do'se-bl  or  dos'se-bl,)  a.  [See  Docile.] 
Teachable  ;  docile  ;  tractable ;  easily  taught  or  man- 
aged. Milton. 

Do'CILE,  (do'sil  or  dos'sil.)  a.  [L.  docilis, from  docco, 
to  teach.  Doceo  and  teach  are  the  same  word.  See 
Teach.] 

Teachable  ;  easily  instructed  ;  ready  to  learn ; 
tractable  ;  easily  managed.  Some  children  are  far 
more  docile  than  others.  Dogs  are  more  docile  than 
many  other  animals. 

DO-CIL'I-TY,  n.  Teachableness  ;  readiness  to  learn  ; 
aptness  to  be  taught.  The  docility  of  elephants  is 
remarkable. 

DOC'I-MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.6ostu.aota.  See  the  next  word.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  assaying  ores  or  metals ; 
metallurgy.  Med.  Repos. 

DOC-I-MAS'TIC,  a..  [Gr.  cWuacrrt/coc,  from  dom- 
juaCuj,  to  try,  essay,  examine,  from  ooKtuoi,  proved, 
from  Awed),  to  prove.     Ch.  pn.     Class  Dg,  No.  9.] 

Properly,  essaying,  proving  by  experiments,  or  re- 
lating to  the  assaying  of  ores  or  metals.  The  doci- 
mastic  art  is  otherwise  called  metallurgy.  It  is  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  or  the  art  of  separating  them 
from  foreign  matters,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  metallic  substances  contained  in 
any  ore  or  mineral.  Lavoisier. 

DOCK,  n.  [Sax.  docce;  L.  daucus  ;  Gr.  aavnos  ;  from 
Ar.  Syr.     Class  Dg,  No.  9.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  large-leafed  species  of 
Rutnex. 

DOCK,  o.  I.  [W.  lociaw,  and  tweiaw,  to  clip,  to  cut 
off;  whence  docket  and  ticket.  Class  Dg,  No.  19, 
47.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  to  curtail ;  to 
cut  short ;  to  clip  ;  as,  to  dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part ;  to  shorten  ;  to  deduct  from  ; 
as,  to  dock  an  account. 

3.  To  cut  off,  destroy,  or  defeat ;  to  bar  ;  as,  to  dock 
an  entail. 

4.  To  bring,  draw,  or  place  a  ship  in  a  dock. 
DOCK,  n.    The  tail  of  a  beast  cut  short  or  clipped ; 

the  stump  of  a  tail ;  the  solid  part,  of  the  tail. 
2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  a  horse's  dock. 

Encyc. 
DOCK,  n.     A  broad,  deep  trench  on  the  side  of  a  harbor, 
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or  bank  of  a  river,  in  which  ships  are  built  or  re- 
paired. A  dry  dock  has  flood-gates  to  admit  the  tide, 
and  to  prevent  the  influx,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Wet  docks  have  no  flood-gates,  but  ships  may  be  re- 
paired in  them  during  the  recess  of  the  tide.  Wet 
docks  are  also  constructed  with  gates  to  keep  the 
water  in  at  ebb  tide,  so  that  vessels  may  lie  constantly 
afloat  in  them.  Mar.  Diet.     Cyc. 

In  America,  the  spaces  between  wharves  are  called 
docks. 
2.  The  place  where  a  criminal  stands  in  court. 

DOCK'-MAS-TER,  n.    One  who  has  the  superintend- 
ence of  docks. 

DOCK'-YARD,n.    A  yard  or  magazine  near  a  harbor, 
for  containing  all  kinds  of  naval  stores  and  timber. 

DOCK'.ED,  (dockt,)  pp.    Clipped ;  cut  off,  as  the  end 
of  a  thing. 

DOCK'ET,  n.     [W.  tociaw,  to  cut  off,  to  clip,  to  dock  ; 
hence  docket  is  a  piece.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  a  writing.  Also,  a  subscription 
at  the  foot  of  letters  patent,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
dockets.  Bailey. 

2.  A  bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction, 
as  the  name  of  the  owner,  or  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  sent.     [See  Ticket.]  Bailey. 

3.  An  alphabetical  .list  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  suits 
depending  in  a  court.  In  some  of  the  States,  this  is 
the  principal  or  only  use  of  the  word. 

To  strike  a  docket,  in  England,  is  said  of  a  creditor 
who  gives  a  bond  to  the  lord  chancellor,  engaging 
to  prove  his  debtor  to  be  a  bankrupt,  whereupon  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  is  out  against  the  debtor. 

Smart. 
DOCK'ET,  v.  t.    To  make  an  abstract  or  summary  of 
the  heads  of  a  writing  or  writings  ;  to  abstract  and 
enter  in  a  book ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed. 

Blackstone. 

2.  To  enter  in  a  docket ;  to  mark  the  contents  of 
papers  on  the  back  of  them. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket.  Chesterfield. 
DOCK'ET-ED,  pp.    Abstracted  and  entered  in  a  book. 

[See  Docket.] 
DOCK'ING,  ppr.      Clipping  ;    cutting  off  the  end  ; 

placing  in  a  dock. 
DOCK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  drawing,  as  a  ship,  into  a 

dock.  Mar.  Diet. 

DOCTOR,  n.    [L.,  from  doceo,  to  teach.] 
1.  A  teacher. 


2.  One  who  has  passed  all  the  degrees  of  a  faculty, 
and  is  empowered  to  practice  and  teach  it ;  as,  a 
doctor  in  divinity,  in  physic,  in  law  ;  or,  according  to 
modern  usage,  a  person  who  has  received  the  highest 
degree  in  a  faculty.  The  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred 
by  universities  and  colleges,  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
literary  distinction.  It  is  also  conferred  on  phy- 
sicians as  a  professional  degree. 

3.  A  learned  man  ;  a  man  skilled  in  a  profession; 
a  man  of  erudition.  Dryden.     Digby. 

4.  A  physician  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  cure 
diseases. 

5.  The  title  doctor  is  given  to  certain  fathers  of 
the  church  whose  opinions  are  received  as  authori- 
ties, and  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  given  to  a  partic- 
ular officer  who  interprets  the  Scriptures.       Encyc. 

Doctors'  Commons;  the  college  of  civilians  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  here  that  wills  are  proved,  and  adminis- 
tration is  taken  out,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

DOCTOR,  v.  t.     To  apply  medicines  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.     [J2  popular  use  of  this  word,  but  not  elegant.] 

DOCTOR,  o.  i.     To  practice   physic.     [Not  elegant.] 

DOCTOR-AL,  a.    Relating  to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

Johnson. 

DOCTOR-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  doctor. 

Hakewill. 

DOCTOR- ATE,  n.     The  degree  of  a  doctor.   Encyc. 

DOCTOR-ATE,  v.   t.      To   make   a   doctor  by  con- 
ferring a  degree.  Warton. 

DOCTOR-£D,  pp.    Administered  to  by  a  physician  ; 
cured. 

DOCTOR-ING,  ppr.     Applying  medicines  ;  curing. 

DOCTOR-LY,  a.    Like  a  learned  man.       Bp.  Hall. 

DOCTOR-SHIP,  n.    The  degree  or  rank  of  a  doctor. 
[Doctorate  is  now  generally  used.]    [Clarendon. 

DOCTRESS, 


DOCTOR-ESS, 


7i.    A  female  physician. 


DOCTRIN-AIRE',  n.  A  cant  term,  in  the  politics  of 
France,  denoting  one  who  is  desirous  of  giving  to 
the  king  more  power  than  is  admitted  by  the  ultra- 
liberals,  and  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  ultra- 
rovalists. 

DOCTRIN-AL,  a.     [See  Doctrine.]     Pertaining  to 
doctrine  ;  containing  a  doctrine  or  something  taught ; 
as,  a  doctrinal  observation  ;  a  doctrinal  proposition. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 

The  word  of   God  scrvcth  no  otherwise  than  in  the  nature  of  a 
doctrinal  instrument.  Hooker. 

DOCTRIN-AL,  n.  Something  that  is  a  part  of  doc- 
trine. .  South. 


BOD 

DOCTRIN-AL-LY,  adv  In  the  form  of  doctrine  or 
instruction  ;  by  way  of  teaching  or  positive  direction. 

Ray 
DOCTRINE,  n.     [L.  doctrina,  from  doceo,  to  teach.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  taught.  Hence, 
a  principle  or  position  in  any  science  ;  whatever  is 
laid  down  as  true  by  an  instructor  or  master.  The 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  the  principles  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  doctrines  of 
Plato  are  the  principles  which  he  taught.  Hence  a 
doctrine  may  be  true  or  false  ;  it  may  be  a  mere  tenet 
or  opinion. 

2.  The  act  of  teaching. 

He  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said  to  them  in 
his  doctrine.  —  Mark  iv. 

3.  Learning  ;  knowledge. 

Whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrine  ?  —  Is.  xxviii. 

4.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  in  general. 

That  they  may  adorn   tile  doctrine   of  God  our  Savior  in    all 
things. —  Tit.  ii. 

5.  Instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.    2  Tim.  iii. 

DOClj-MENT,  n.  [L.  documentum,  from  doceo,  to 
teach.] 

1.  Precept ;  instruction  ;  direction. 

Bacon.     Watts. 

2.  Dogmatical  precept ;  authoritative  dotrma. 

3.  More  generally,  in  present  usage,  written  instruc 
tion,  evidence,  or  proof;  any  official  or  authoritative 
paper  containing  instructions  or  proof,  for  information 
and  the  establishment  of  facts.  Thus,  the  president 
laid  before  congress  the  report  of  the  secretary,  ac- 
companied witl)  all  the  documents. 

DOCIJ-MENT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  documents  ;  to 
furnish  with  instructions  and  proofs,  or  with  papers 
necessary  to  establish  facts.  A  ship  should  be  docu- 
mented according  to  the  directions  of  law. 

2.  To  teach  ;  to  instruct ;  to  direct.  Dryden. 

DOC-LJ-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  instruction  or  to 
documents  ;  consisting  in  or  derived  from  docu- 
ments ;  as,  documental  testimony. 

Court  Martial  on  Gen.  Wilkinson. 

DOC-II-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  written  evi- 
dence ;  consisting  in  documents. 

DOCt[-MENT-ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  papers  and 
documents  necessary  to  establish  facts. 

DOD'DER,  n.     [G.  dotter.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Cusruta,  one  species  of  which 
is  called  hell-weed.  It  is  almost  destitute  of  leaves, 
parasitical,  creeping,  and  fixing  itself  to  some  other 
plant,  as  to  hops,  flax,  and  particularly  to  the  nettle. 
It  decays  at  the  root,  and  is  nourished  by  the  plant 
that  supports  it,  by  means  of  little  vesicles  or  papilla?, 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  stalk.    Hill.  Encyc. 

DOD'DER-£D,  a.  Overgrown  with  dodder ;  covered 
with  supercrescent  plants.  Johnson.     Dryden. 

DO-DECA-GON,  n.  [Gr.  cW«a,  twelve,  and  >  cotita, 
an  angle.] 

A  regular  figure  or  polygon  consisting  of  twelve 
equal  sides  and  angles.  Encyc. 

DO-DEC-A-GYN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  cWeku,  twelve,  and 
yvin,  a  female.] 

In  botany,  the  name  of  an  order  of  plants  having 
twelve  styles.  Linnwus. 

DO-DEC-A-GYN'I-AN,  j    a.    In  botany,  having  twelve 

DO-DE-CAG'YN-OUS,  \      styles. 

DO-DEC-A-IlE'DRAL,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  a 
dodecahedron  ;  consisting  of  twelve  equal  sides. 

DO-DEC-A-HE'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  oujicica,  twelve,  and 
Idpa,  a  base.] 

A  regular  solid  contained  under  twelve  equal  and 
regular  pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 

Chambers. 

DO-DE-CAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  6oi6cna, twelve,  and  uvnp, 
a  male.] 

In  botany,  the  name  of  a  class  of  plants  having 
twelve  stamens  ;  but  this  class  includes  all  plants 
that  have  any  number  of  stamens,  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  inclusive.  Limusus. 

DO-DE-€AN'DRI-AN,  j   a.     Pertaining  to  the  plants, 

DO-DE-€AN'DROUS,  \  or  class  of  plants,  that  have 
twelve  stamens,  or  from  twelve  to  nineteen.     Lee. 

DO-DEe-A-TE-Mo'RI-ON,  n.  [Gr.,  composed  of  <Sw- 
6£kutiic,  twelfth,  and  uoptuv,  part.] 

A  twelfth  part.     [Little  used.]  Creech. 

DO-DEC-A-TEM'0-RY,  n.  A  denomination  some- 
times given  to  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Burton. 

DODGE,  (doj,)  v.  i.  [From  some  root  signifying  to 
shoot,  dart,  or  start,  and  not  improbably  from  the 
same  root  as  dog,  as  d  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  start  suddenly  aside ;  to  shift  place  by  a  sud- 
den start.  Milton. 

2.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  be  evasive  ;  to  use  tergiversa- 
tion ;  to  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  raise  expectations 
and  disappoint  them  ;  to  quibble.     Hale,     jddison. 

DODGE,  v.  t.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift  of  place  ;  to 
escape  by  starting  aside  ;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow  aimed  ; 
to  dodge  a  cannon  ball. 

[7^1:?  is  a  common  word,  very  expressive  and  usefal, 
but  not  admissible  in  solemn  discourse  or  elegant  compo 
sition.] 
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DODG'.ED,  pp.    Evadrd  by  a  sudden  shift  of  place. 
DODG'ER,  n.    One  who  dodses  or  evades. 
DODG'ING,  ppr.     Starting  aside  ;  evading. 
DOD'KIN,  n.     [doit,  D.  duit,  and  kin.] 

A  little  doit ;  a  small  coin. 
DOD'AIAN,  n.  A  fish  that  casts  its  shell  like  the  lob- 
ster and  crab  ;  also  called  hodmandod.  Bacon. 
DO'DO,  n.  The  Didus,  a  genus  of  large  birds,  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  extinct.  They  are  said  to  have 
inhabited  Madagascar  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
East,  but  their  very  existence  has  been  doubted. 

P.  Cyc.     Partington. 
DOE,  (do,)  7i.     [Sa.x.  da ;  Dan.  daa.] 

A  she-deer  ;  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer.    The 
male  is  called  a  buck. 
DOE,  (doo.)  n.     A  feat.     [JVot  used.]  Hudibras. 

DoE'SKIN,  n.     The  skin  of  a  doe. 

2.  A  compact  twilled  cloth,  for  pantaloons. 
DO'ER,  n.     [from  do.]     One  who  does;  one  who  per- 
forins or  executes  ;  an  actor ;  an  agent. 

2.  One  who  performs  what  is  required  ;  one  who 
observes,  keeps,  or  obeys,  in  practice. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  bo  justified.  —  Rom.  ii. 

DOES,  (duz.)  The  third  person  of  the  verb  do,  indic- 
ative mode,  prespnt  tense  ;  contracted  from  doeth. 

DOFF,  v.  t.  [Qu.  do-off.  Rather  D.  doffen,  to  push,  to 
thrust.    Class  Db,  No.  17,  18.] 

1.  To  put  off,  as  dress. 

And  made  us  dojfour  easy  robes  of  peace.  Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  divest ;  as,  he  doffs  himself. 

Crashaw. 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  get  rid  of. 

To  dojf  their  dire  distresses.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  off;  to  shift  off;  with  a  view  to  delay. 
Every  day  thou  doJF'st  me  with  some  device.  Sltak. 

[  This  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete  in  discourse, 
at  feast  in  the  United  States,  bat  is  retained  in  poetry.] 

DOFF'ED,  (doft,)  pp.  Put  off;  stripped  ;  thrust  away. 

DOF'FER,  ?i.  A  revolving  cylinder,  in  a  carding  ma- 
chine, which  doffs,  or  strips  off,  the  cotton  from  the 
cards.  Ure. 

DOO,  77.*  [Fr.  dogue,  a  bull-dog  or  mastiff;  se  doguer, 
to  butt ;  Arm.  dog  or  dogues ;  D.  dog ;  probably,  the 
runner  or  starter.] 

1.  A  species  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Canis,  of  many  varieties,  as  the  mastiff,  the  hound, 
the  spaniel,  the  shepherd's  dog,  the  terrier,  the  har- 
rier, the  bloodhound,  &c. 

2.  It  is  used  for  male,  when  applied  to  several  other 
animals;  as,  v.  dog-fox;  a  dog-otter  ;  dog-ape.  Dryden. 

It  is  prefixed  to  other  words,  denoting  what  is 
mean,  degenerate,  or  worthless;  as,  dog-rose. 

Johnson. 

3.  An  andiron,  so  named  from  the  figure  of  a  dog  s 
head  on  the  top.     [Russ.  tagan.] 

4.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt,  given  to  a 
man. 

5.  A  constellation  called  Sirius  or  Canicula.  [See 
Dogday.] 

6.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang,  which 
can  be  driven  into  a  stick  of  timber  to  draw  it  in 
water  by  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  An  iron  used  by  sawyers  to  fasten  a  log  of  tim- 
ber in  a  saw-pit. 

8.  A  gay  young  man  ;  a  buck.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Johnson. 
To  give  or  throw  to  the  dogs,  is  to  throw  away,  as 
useless. 

To  go  to  the  dogs,  is  to  be  ruined. 
DOG,  v.  t.    To  hunt ;  to  follow  insidiously  or  indefat- 
igably  ;  to  follow  close ;  to  urge  ;  to  worry  with  im- 
portunity. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 

Do'GAL,  a.  [See  Doge.]  Belonging  to  or  pertaining 
to  a  doge.  Lady  Bulmer. 

DO'GATE,  n.  [See  Doge.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  doge.  Encyc. 

DOG'BANE,  ti.     A  plant. 

DOG'BER-RY,  77.  The  berry  of  the  dogwood,  a  spe- 
cies of  Cornus. 

DOG'BER-RY-TREE,  ti.  The  dogwood,  a  species  of 
Cornus. 

DOG'BRI-ER,  ti.  The  brier  that  bears  the  hip ;  the 
Rosa  canina. 

DOG'-CAH-BAGE,  77.  A  plant  growing  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  a  species  of  Theligonum.  Encyc. 

DOG'-CHEAP,  (-cheep,)  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat,  or 
offal  ;_very  cheap.  Johnson. 

DOG'DaY,  7i.  One  of  the  days  when  Sirius  or  the 
dogstar  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun.  The  dogdays 
commence  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  end  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

DOG'DRAW,  n.  A  manifest  deprehension  of  an  of- 
fender against  the  venison  in  the  forest,  when  he  is 
found  drawing  after  the  deer  by  the  scent  of  a  hound 
led  by  the  hand.  Eng.  Law.     Cowel. 

DrjGE,  n.  [It.  ;  L.  dux ;  Eng.  duke  ;  from  L.  duco,  to 
lead  ;  Sax.  togj,  tcochc] 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

DOG'-FAN'CI-ER,  71.  One  who  has  a  taste  for  dogs, 
and  who  keeps  them  for  sale. 


DOG'-FIGHT,  (-flte,)  71.    A  battle  between  two  dogs. 

DOG'FISH,  71.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
shark,  as  the  spotted  shark  or  greater  dogfish,  the 
piked  dogfish,  &c.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

DOG'FL?,  71.     A  voracious,  biting  fly.         Chapman. 

DOG'G/SD,  (dogd,)  pp.  Pursued  closely  ;  urged  fre- 
quently and  importunately. 

DOG'GED,  a.     Sullen  ;  sour;  morose  ;  surly  ;  severe. 
Shak.     Hudibras. 

DOG'GED-LY,  adv.  Sullenly  ;  gloomily  ;  sourly  ;  mo- 
rosely ;  severely  ;  with  obstinate  resolution. 

DOG'GED-NESS,  7t.     Sullenness  ;  moroseness. 

DOG'GER,  71.  A  Dutch  fishing-vessel,  used  in  the 
German  Ocean,  particularly  in  the  herring  fishery. 
It  is  equipped  with  two  masts,  a  main-mast  and  a 
mizzen-mast,  somewhat  resembling  a  ketch.    Encyc. 

DOG'GER-EL,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a  kind  of  loose, 
irregular  measure  in  burlesque  poetry,  like  that  of 
Hudibras  ;  as,  doggerel  verse  or  rhyme. 

Dryden.     Addison. 

DOG'GER-EL,  71.  A  loose,  irregular  kind  of  poetry  ; 
used  in  burlesque.  Dryden.     Swift. 

DOG'GER-MAN,  71.     A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 

DOG'GERSS,  71.  In  English  alum-works,  a  sort  of  stone, 
found  in  the  mines  with  the  true  alum-rock, contain- 
ing some  alum.  Encyc. 

DOG'GING,  ppr.  [from  dog.]  Hunting  ;  pursuing  in- 
cessantly or  importunately. 

DOG'GISH,  a.  Like  a  dog  ;  churlish  ;  growling ;  snap- 
pish ;  brutal. 

DOG'GISH-NESS,  77.     The  quality  of  being  doggish. 

DOG'-GRASS,  71.     Couch-grass.  Loudon. 

DOG'-HEART-ED,  a.     Cruel;  pitiless;  malicious. 

Shak. 

DOG'-HoLE,  71.  A  place  fit  only  for  dogs  ;  a  vile, 
mean  habitation.  Dryden.    Pope. 

DOG'-HOUSE,  it.    A  kennel  for  dogs.         Overbury. 

DOG'-KEN-NEL,  n.     A  kennel  or  hut  for  dogs. 

DOG'-LAT'IN,  71.    Barbarous  Latin.  [Dryden. 

DOG'-LEACH,  71.     A  dog-doctor.  Beaum.  <$'  Fl. 

DOG'-LOUSE,  71.     An  insect  that  is  found  on  dogs. 

DOG'LY,  a.    Like  a  dog.     [JVot  in  use.] 

DOG'MA,  n. -f  [Gr.  doyua,  from  Sokcoi,  to  think;  L. 
dogma.] 

A  settled  opinion  ;  a  principle,  maxim,  or  tenet, ;  a 
doctrinal  notion,  particularly  in  matters  of  faith  and 
philosophy  ;  as,  the  dogmas  of  the  church  ;  the  dog- 
mas of  Plato. 

Compliment  my  dogma,  and  I  will  compliment  yours. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
DOG'-MAD,  a.     Mad  as  a  dog. 

DOG-MAT'IO,         I  a.t  Pertaining  to  a  dogma,  or  to 
DOG-MAT'I€-AL,  (      settled  opinion. 

2.  Positive;  magisterial;  asserting  or  disposed  to 
assert  with  authority  or  with  overbearing  and  arro- 
gance ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  dogmatic  schoolman 
or  philosopher.  Boyle. 

3.  Positive  ;  asserted  with  authority  ;  authoritative ; 
as,  a  dogmatical  opinion. 

4.  Arrogant ;  overbearing  in  asserting  and  main- 
taining opinions. 

DOG-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Positively ;  in  a  magiste- 
rial manner ;  arrogantly. 
DOG-MAT'I€-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality   of  being 

dogmatical ;  positiveness. 
DOG-MAT'ICS,  71.    Doctrinal  theology  ;  a  term  used 

by  German  writers.  Murdoch. 

DOG'MA-TISM,  n.      Positive  assertion  ;   arrogance  ; 

positiveness  in  opinion. 
DOG'M  A-TIST,  71.     A  positive  assertor ;  a  magisterial 

teacher ;  a  bold  or  arrogant  advancer  of  principles. 

Watts. 
DOG'MA-TiZE,   v.  i.    To  assert  positively  ;  to  teach 

with  bold  and  undue  confidence;  to  advance  with 

arrogance. 

Men  often  dogmatize  most,  when  they  are  least  supported  by 
reason.  Anon. 

DOG'MA-TIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  dogmatizes  ;  a  bold 
assertor  ;  a  magisterial  teacher.  Hammond. 

DOG'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Asserting  with  excess  of 
confidence. 

DOG'RoSE,  a.  The  flower  of  the  hip ;  the  Rosa  ca- 
nina. 

DOG'S'-BaNE,  71.     [Gr.  uttokuvov.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  Apocynum, 
and  also  of  Asclepias. 

DOG'S'-i.AR,  «.  The  corner  of  a  leaf,  in  a  book, 
turned  down  like  the  ear  of  a  dog.  Gray. 

DOG'-SICK,  a.    Sick  as  a  dog. 

DOG'SKIN,  a.     Made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog.      Tatler. 

DOG'-SLEEP,  77.    Pretended  sleep.  Jlddison. 

DOG'S'-MeAT,  71.     Refuse  ;  offal ;  meat  for  dogs. 

Dryden. 

DOG'S'-RuE,  71.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Scrophularia. 

DOG'STAR,  n.  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
whose  rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  gives  name  to 
the  dogdays. 

DOG'STONES,  71.  A  plant,  fool-stones,  a  species  of 
Otchis. 

DOG'-TOOTH,  77. ;  pi.  Dog-teeth.  A  sharp-pointed 
human  tooth,  growing  between  the  fore  teeth  and 
grinders,  and  resembling  a  dog's  tooth.  It  is  called 
also  an  eye-tooth. 


DOG'-TOOTH- VI'O-LKT,  «.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Erythronium. 

DOG'-TRICK,  71.     A  currish  trick  ;  brutal  treatment 

Dryden. 

DOG'-TROT,  71.     A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 

DOG'YaNE,  71.  Among  seamen;  a  small  vane  com- 
posed of  thread,  cork,  and  feathers,  fastened  to  a 
half-pike,  and  placed  on  the  weather  gunwale,  to 
assist  in  steering  a  ship  on  the  wind.    Mar.  Diet. 

DOG'-WATCH,  Mvotch,)  71.  Among  seamen,  a  watch 
of  two  hours.  The  dog-watches  are  two  reliefs  be- 
tween 4_  and  8  o'clock,  P.  i\J. 

DOG'-WKA-RY,  a.     Quite  tired  ;  much  fatigued. 

DOG'WOOD,  n.  A  common  name  of  different  species 
of  the  Cornus  or  cornelian  cherry. 

DOG'WOOD-TREE,  n.  The  Pisci'dia  erythrina,  a  tree 
growing  in  Jamaica.  Encyc. 

DOI'LY,  7i.  Formerly,  a  species  of  woolen  stuff,  said 
to  be  so  called  from  the  first  maker.  Congreve. 

2.  A  small  napkin,  generally  colored,  used  with 
fruit  and  wine.  Smart. 

DO'ING,  ppr.     [See  Do.]     Performing;  executing. 

DO'INGS,  7i.  pi.  Things  done;  transactions;  feats; 
actions,  good  or  bad. 

2.  Behavior  ;   conduct. 

3.  Stir ;  bustle. 

DOIT,  7i.  [D.  duit ;  G.  dent.  Qu.  Fr.  doigt,  a  finger, 
a  point ;  L.  digitus.] 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  half  a  farthing; 
also,  a  similar  small  coin  once  used  in  Scotland. 

Pope. 

2.  A  trifle.  Hence  our  vulgar  phrase,  I  care  not  a 
doit.  It  is  used  adverbially,  and  commonly  pronounced 
dite. 

DO-LAB'RI-FORM,  a.    [L.  dolabra,  an  ax,  and  forma, 

form.] 

Having  the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet.       Martitn. 
DOUCE,  (dol'chS,)        ■  )  [It.]  In  Tnitsic, 

DOL-CEMEJV TE, (dol-cha-men'ta,)  \        a   direction 

to  sing  with  a  soft  sound. 
DOLE,  ii.    [Sax.  dal ;  Russ.  dolia,  a  part  or  portion  ;  Ir. 

dull;  from  the  root  of  deal.     See  Deal.] 

1.  The  act  of  dealing  or  distributing  ;  as,  the  pow- 
er of  dole  and  donative.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacan. 

2.  That  which  is  dealt  or  distributed  ;  a  part,  share, 
or  portion.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  given  in  charity ;  gratuity. 

Dryden. 

4.  Blows  dealt  out.  Milton. 

5.  Boundary.     [JVot  in  7ise.] 

fi.  A  void  space  left  in  tillage.     [Local.] 
DOLE,  71.     [L.  dolor,  pain,  grief.] 

Grief;  sorrow.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

DOLE,  v.  I.     To  deal ;  to  distribute.     [JVot  used.] 
DoLE'FUL,  a.     [dole  and  full.]     Sorrowful  ;  express- 
ing grief;  as,  a  doleful  whine  ;  a  doleful  cry. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  sad  ;  afflicted  ;  as,  a  doleful  sire. 

Sidney. 

3.  Dismal ;  impressing  sorrow  ;  gloomy  ;  as,  dole- 
ful shades.  Milton. 

DoLE'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  doleful  manner ;  sorrow- 
fully ;  dismally  ;  sadly. 

DoLE'FUL-NESS,  71.  Sorrow  ;  melancholy  ;  queru- 
lousness  ;  gloominess  ;  dismalness. 

DO'LENT,  a.     [L.  dolens.] 
Sorrowful.    [JVu(  iji  use.] 

DOL'E-RiTE,  71.  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  composed 
of  augite  and  labradorite. 

DoLE'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.  Gloomy  ;  dismal  ;  sorrowful ; 
doleful. 

The  dolesome  passage  to  the  infernal  sky.  Pope. 

DOLE'SOME-NESS,  n.     Gloom  ;  dismalness. 

DOLL,  n.  [W.  deho,  form,  image,  resemblance,  an 
idol,  a  false  god  ;  dull,  form,  figure  ;  Arm.  dailh,  or 
tailh,  which  seems  to  be  the  L.  talis.  Also  Ir.  dealbh, 
an  image.  But  qu.  Gr.  tiJo>A  r,  an  idol,  from  £<<5oj, 
to  see.] 

A  puppet  or  baby  for  a  child  ;  a  small  image  in  the 
human  form,  for  tile  amusement  of  little  girls. 

DOL'LAR,  7;.  [G.  thaler;  D.  dauldcr ;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
daler :  Sp.  dalcra  :  Russ.  talcr.  Said  to  be  from  Dale, 
the  town  where  it  was  first  coined.] 

A  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  cents,  or  about  four  shillings 
and  fourpence  sterling.  The  dollar  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  German  coin  ;  and,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  name  is  given  to  coins  of  different 
values. 

DOLL'MAN,  7i.     A  long  cassock  worn  by  the  Turks. 

DOL'O-MITE,  71.  A  granular  magnesian  carbonate 
of  lime,  often  forming  extensive  beds.  Much  of  the 
common  white  marble  is  dolomite.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  Cue. 

DOL-O-MIT'IC,  n.  Pertaining  to  dolomite;  of  the 
nature  of  dolomite. 

DO'LOR,  n.     [L.]     Pain  •,  grief ;  lamentation. 

Sidney.     Shak. 

DOL-OR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  dolor,  pain,  and  }cro,  to 
produce.] 
Pioducine  pain.  Whitaker. 

DOL-OR-1FTC,  n.     [L.  dolorificus;  dolor  and  facio.] 

1.  That  causes  pain  or  grief. 

2.  Expressing  pain  or  grief. 
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DOL-O-RO'SO,  [It.]     In  music,  pathetic. 
DOL'OR-OUS,  a.     [L.  dolor,  pain,  grief.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  doleful;  dismal;  impressing  sorrow 
or  grief ;  as,  a  dolorous  object ;  a  dolorous  region. 

Hooker.     Milton. 

2.  Painful ;  giving  pain. 

Their  dispatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than    the  paw  of  the 
bear.  More. 

3.  Expressing  pain  or  grief;  as,  dolorous  sighs. 
DOL'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.     Sorrowfully;  in  a  manner  to 

express  pain. 
DOL'PHIN,  n.*  [L.  delphin,  or  delphinus  ;  Gr.  ocXtbw ; 
Ir.  deilf:  Fr.  dauphin ;   Sp.  delfin  ;    It.  delfino ;  Ann. 
daolin,  dolfin  ;  W.  dolfyn,  from  dolf,  a  curve  or  wind- 
ing-] 

A  popular  name  given  to  two  widely  different  in- 
habitants of  the  deep. 

*1.  The  real  dolphin,  is  a  cetaceous  mammal,  about 
ten  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients, 
so  celebrated  in  the  story  of  Arion. 

2.  The  dolphin  of -poets  and  navigators,  the  Corypluv- 
na  hippuris,  is  celebrated  for  its  surprising  changes  of 
color,  when  expiring  in  death.  It  is  a  fish  of  about 
five  feet  in  length.  Encijc.  Miner. 

3.  In  ancient  Orecce,  a  machine  suspended  over 
the  sea,  to  be  dropped  on  any  vessel  passing  under  it. 

Mitford. 

DOL'PHIN-ET,  71.     A  female  dolphin.  Spenser. 

D6LT,  71.  [G.  tblpel;  Sax.  dol ;  W.  dol.  tin.  dull. 
The  Gothic  has  dwala,  foolish,  stupid  ;  Sax.  dwolian, 
to  wander.  The  Sw.  has  dvala,  to  sleep  or  be  drow- 
sy ;  Dan.  dvale,  sound  sleep ;  D.  doolen,  and  dwaalen, 
to  wander.] 

A  heavy,  stupid  fellow ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  thick- 
skull.  Sidney.     Swift. 

D5LT,  v.  i.  To  waste  time  foolishly  ;  to  behave  fool- 
ishly. 

DoLT'ISH,  a.  Dull  in  intellect;  stupid;  blockish; 
as,  a  doltish  clown.  Sidney. 

DoLT'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  doltish  manner. 

DCLT'ISH-NESS,  71.     Stupidity. 

DOM,  used  as  a  termination,  denotes  jurisdiction,  or 
property  and  jurisdiction  ;  primarily,  doom,  judg- 
ment ;  as  in  kingdom,  earldom.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
denote  state,  condition,  or  quality,  as  in  wisdom, 
freedom. 

DOM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tamed. 

DO-MaIN',  71.  [Fr.  domaine ;  Arm.  domany.  This 
would  seem  to  be  from  L.  dominium.  Qu.  Is  it  the 
same  word  as  Demain,  which  is  from  the  Old  French 
demesne  ?  The  latter  can  not  be  regularly  deduced 
from  dominium,  domino.  The  Norman  French  has 
demesner,  to  rule,  to  demean  ;  and  tile  phrase,  "  de 
son  demainer,"  in  his  demain,  would  seern  to  be 
from  a  different  source.  Mainor,  in  Norman,  is  ten- 
ancy or  occupation,  from  main,  the  hand.  Domain 
seems  to  be  the  L.  dominium,  and  to  have  been  con- 
founded with  demain,  demesne.] 

1.  Dominion  ;  empire ;  territory  governed,  or  under 
the  government  of  a  sovereign  ;  as,  the  vast  domains 
of  the  Russian  emperor ;  the  domains  of  the  British 
king. 

2.  Possession  ;  estate  ;  as,  the  portion  of  the  king's 
domains.  Dryden. 

3.  The  land  about  the  mansion-house  of  a  lord, 
and  in  his  immediate  occupancy.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  coincides  with  Demain,  Demesne.     Shcnstone. 

Do'MAL,  a.     [L.  domus.] 

Pertaining  to  house,  m  astrology.  Addison. 

Do. ME,  71.  [Fr.  dome  ;  Arm.  dom ;  L.  donvus  ;  Gr.  <S»|U.oc ; 
Ir.  dom;  Russ.  dom;  supposed  to  be  from  of/ico,  to 
build.  The  Greek  has  also  S  oua,  a  ljpuse,  a  plain 
roof.     Qu.  Sax.  timbrian,  Goth,  timbryan,  to  build.] 

1.  A  building  ;  a  house  ;  a  fabric  ;  used  in  poetry. 

Pope. 

2.  A  cathedral.  Burnet. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  spherical  roof,  raised  over  the 
middle  of  a  building  ;  a  cupola.  Encyc. 

<!.   In  chemistry,  the  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  resem- 
bling a  hollow  hemisphere  or  small  dome.     This  form 
•  s  :rves  to  reflect  or  reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame; 
',;■::;   these   furnaces  are   called   reverberating  fur- 
11  ires.  Encyc. 

Doil'£D,  (dorad,)  a.    Furnished  with  a  dome. 
il( "i.MES'DAY,  (doomz'da.)     See  Doomsday. 
Dp  ■ :  ;r-SHAP-£D,  (-shSpt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a  dome. 
DOMES'iMAN,   (doomz'man,)   71.      [See   Doom.]      A 

j  idi'c  ;  an  umpire.  [Obs.] 
D0-MES'TI6,  a.  [L.  domesticus,  from  domus,  a  house.] 
1.  Belonging  to  the  house  or  home  ;  pertaining  to 
1  u  :'s  place  of  residence,  and  to  the  family  ;  as,  do- 
mestic concerns  ;  domestic  life  ;  domestic  duties  ;  domes- 
tic affairs  ;  domestic  contentions  ;  domestic  happiness  ; 
domestic  worship. 

■I.  Remaining  much  at  home  ;  living  in  retirement ; 
as,  ii  domestic  man  or  woman. 

3.  Living  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  tame  ;  not 
wil.l ;  as,  domestic  animals. 

■!.  P. -naming  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  family, 
<ir  to  one's  own  country  ;  intestine  ;  not  foreign  ;  as, 
domestic  troubles  ;  domestic  dissensions. 

5.  Made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  country ; 
:is,  lomesfir.  manufactures. 
DO-ME3'Tl€,  «.     One  who  lives  in   the  family  of 
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another,  as  a  chaplain  or  secretary.  Also,  a  servant 
or  hired  laborer,  residing  with  a  family. 

DO-MES'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  relation  to  domestic 
affairs. 

DO-MES'Tie-ANT,  a.  Forming  part  of  the  same 
family, 

DO-MES'TIC-ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  domestic ;  to  re- 
tire from  the  public  ;  to  accustom  to  remain  much  at 
home  ;  as,  to  domesticate  one's  self. 

2.  To  make  familiar,  as  if  at  home.     Chesterfield. 

3.  To  accustom  to  live  near  the  habitations  of  man  ; 
to  tame  ;  as,  to  domesticate  wild  animals. 

DO-MES'TI€-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  domestic  ;  ac- 
customed to  remain  at  home. 

DO-MES'TI€-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  domestic. 

DO-MES-Tie-A'TION,  71.      The  act  of  withdrawing 
from  the  public  notice,  and  living  much  at  home. 
2.  The  act  of  taming  or  reclaiming  wild  animals. 

DO-MES-TIC'I-TY,  71.     State  of  being  domestic. 

DOM'I-CILE,  71.     [L.  domicilium,  a  mansion.] 

An  abode  or  mansion  ;  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, either  of  an  individual  or  family  ;  a  residence, 
animo  manendi.  Story.     Hopkinson. 

DOM'I-CILE,  _         Iv.t.    To  establish  a  fixed  resi- 

DOM-I-CIL'I-aTE,  (  dence,  or  a  residence  that  con- 
stitutes habitancy.  Kent. 

DOM'I-CIL-ED,  )pp.    Having  gained  a  perma- 

DOM-I-CIL'I-A-TED,  \  nent  residence  or  inhabit- 
ancy. 

DOM-I-CIL'I-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  abode,  or 
the  residence  of  a  person  or  family.  A  domiciliary 
visit,  is  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  it,  under  authority. 

DOM-I-CIL-I-A'TION,  71.  Permanent  residence;  in- 
habitancy. 

DOM'I-CIL-ING,  \ppr.      Gaining    or  taking    a 

DOM-I-CI_L'I-a-TING,  \      permanent  residence. 

DOM'I-Fy,  v.  t.  [L.  domus,  a  house,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

1.  In  astrology,  to  divide  the  heavens  into  twelve 
houses,  in  order  to  erect  a  theme  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles  of  position. 
[Obs.]  Encyc. 

2.  To  tame.     [Not  in  use,  and  improper.] 
DOM'IN-ANT,   a.      [L.    dmninans,   from    dominor,   to 

rule  ;  domhuts,  lord,  master ;  either  from  domus,  a 
house,  or  from  domo,  cjauau,  to  overcome,  to  tame,  to 
subdue,  W.  dovi.  Both  roots  unite  in  the  sense,  to 
set,  to  press,  to  fix.     See  Class  Dm,  No.  1,  3.] 

1.  Ruling  ;  prevailing  ;  governing  ;  predominant ; 
as,  the  dominant  party  or  faction.         Rcid.     Tooke. 

2.  In  music,  the  dominant  or  sensible  chord  is  that 
which  is  practiced  on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and 
which  introduces  a  perfect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
major  chord  becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as  soon  as 
the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it.     Rousseau.     Encyc. 

DOM'IN-ANT,  71.  In  music,  of  the  three  notes  essen- 
tial to  the  tone,  the  dominant  is  that  which  is  a  fifth 
from  the  tonic.  lb. 

DOM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  dominatus,  dominor.  See 
Dominant.] 

To  rule  ;  to  govern  ;  to  prevail ;  to  predominate 
over. 

1  nations  either  dominant  or 
Tooke,  Russ. 

DOM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.     To  predominate.     [Little  used.] 
DOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.     Ruled;  governed. 
DOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Ruling;  prevailing;  predom- 
inating. 
DOM-IN-A'TION,  71.     [L.  dominatio.] 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  in  ruling;  dominion; 
government.  Shale. 

2.  Arbitrary  authority  ;  tyranny. 

3.  One  highly  exalted  in  power ;  or  the  fourth 
order  of  angelic  beings. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.      Milton. 
DOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.     Governing;  also,  imperious. 

Sandys. 
DOM'IN-A-TOR,  71.  A  ruler  or  ruling  power  ;  the  pre- 
siding or  predominant  power. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  dominalors  for  this  north-west  part  of  the 
world.  Camden. 

2.  An  absolute  governor. 
DOM'I-NE,  7t.     A  schoolmaster;  a  pedagogue.     [Scot- 
t'tsh.] 
2.  A  title  given,  by  the  Dutch,  to  a  clergyman. 
DOM-IN-EER',   v.  i.     [L.  dominor;  Fr.  domincr ;  Sp. 
dominar  ;  It.  aominare.     See  Dominant.] 

1.  To  rule  over  with  insolence  or  arbitrary  sway. 

To  domineer  over  subjects  or  servants  is  evidence  of  a  low  mind. 

Anon. 

2.  To  bluster ;  to  hector ;  to  swell  with  conscious 
superiority  or  haughtiness. 

Go  in  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer.  Shak. 

DOM-IN-EER'i^D,  pp.    Ruled  over  with  insolence. 
DOM-IN-EER'ING,  ;)/;r.t  Ruling  over  with  insolence; 
blustering;  manifesting  haughty  superiority. 
2.  a      Overbearing. 
DO-MIN'IC-AL,  a.     [Low  L.  dominicalis,  from  domin- 
ions, from  domiuus,  lord.] 

1.  That  notes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sabbath.  The 
Dominical    letter,  is  the  letter  which,  in    almanacs, 
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denotes    the    Sabbath,    or  dies    Domini,   the    Lord's 
day.      The  first   seven   letters  of  the  alphabet   are 
used  for  this  purpose. 
2.  Noting  the  praver  of  our  Lord.  HoweU. 

DO-MIN'ie  AL,  n.    '[Supra.]     The  Lord's  day. 
DO-MIWIC-AN,  a.  or  71.  [from  Dominic,  the  founder.] 
The  Dominicans,  or  Dominican  Friars,  are  an  order 
of  monks,  called,  in  England,  Black  Friars,  and  Jac- 
obins in  France. 
DOM'I-NI-CTDE,  71.     [L.  dominns  and  ctedo.] 

One  who  kills  his  master. 
DOM'I-NIE,  71.     A  pedagogue.     [Scottish.] 

2.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  clergymen. 
DO-MIN'ION,   (do-min'yuu,)   71.     [L.  dominium.     See 
Dominant.] 

1.  Sovereign  or  supreme  authority;  the  power  of 
governing  and  controlling. 

The  dominion  of  the  Most  High  is  an  everlasting  dominion.  — ■ 
Dan.  iv. 

2.  Power  to  direct,  control,  use,  and  dispose  of  at 
pleasure  ;  right  of  possession  and  use  without  being 
accountable  ;  as,  the  private  dominion  of  individuals. 

3.  Territory  under  a  government ;  region  ;  coun- 
try ;  district  governed,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  a  prince  or  state  ;  as,  the  British  do- 
minions. 

4.  Government ;  right  of  governing.  Jamaica  is 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  Predominance  ;   ascendant.  Dryden. 

6.  An  order  of  angels. 

Whether  ttiey  be  thrones,  or  dominions,   or   principalities,  or 
powers.  —  Col.  i. 

7.  Persons  governed. 

Judah  was  his  sanctuary  ;  Israel  his  dominion.  —  Ps.  cxiv. 

DOM'I-NO,  ii.  A  long,  loose  cloak,  of  black  silk,  with 
a  hood  removable  at  pleasure,  used  as  a  general  dis- 
guise at  masquerades. 
2.  A  kind  of  play. 

DON  ;  a  title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  only,  but  now  common  to  all  classes.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  contracted  from  dominus, 
dom ;  ami  the  Portuguese  dono,  the  master  or  owner 
of  any  thing,  gives  some  countenance  to  the  opinion. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  the  Heb.  pi,  and  P"1N,  a 
judge,  ruler,  or  lord.  It  was  formerly  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  written  by  Chaucer  Dan.  [See  Spelman.] 
Dona,  or  dueha,  the  feminine  of  don,  is  the.  title  of 
a  lady  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  A  sportive  appellation  for  one  who  feels  self-im- 
portant from  the  possession  of  wealth  or  dignity. 

DON,  v.  t.  [To  do  on  ;  opposed  to  doff.]  To  put  on  ; 
to  invest  with.     [Little  used.]  Shak.     Fairfax.. 

Do'NA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  given. 

DO'NA-CITE,  71.  A  petrified  shell,  of  the  genus  D.,- 
nax.  Jameson. 

Do'NA-RY,  71.     [L.  donarium,  from  dono,  to  give.] 
A  thing  given  to  a  sacred  use.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 

DO-NA'TION,  n.t  [L.  donatio,  from  dono,  to  give ;  Fr. 
donner.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  a  grant. 

That  right  we  hold  by  his  donation.  Milton. 

2.  In  lam,  the  act  or  contract  by  which  a  thing,  or 
the  use  of  it,  is  transferred  to  a  person,  or  corpora- 
tion, as  a  free  gift.  To  be  valid,  a  donation  supposes 
capacity  both  in  the  donor  to  give,  and  donee  to  take, 
and  requires  consent,  delivery,  and  acceptance. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  ;  that  which  is 
transferred  to  another  gratuitously,  or  without  a  val- 
uable consideration  ;  a  gift  ;  a  grant.  Donation  is 
usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Boudinot  made  a  donation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

DON'A-TISM,  71.  The  principles  embraced  by  those 
African  schismatics,  of  the  4th  century,  who  were 
called  Donatists,  from  Donatus,  their  leader.  They 
were  so  strenuous  for  church  order,  that  they  con- 
sidered theirs  as  the  only  true  church,  and  the  ordi- 
nances administered  in  other  churches  as  invalid. 

DON'A-TIST,  71.  An  adherent  of  the  schism  of  Do- 
natus. 

DON-A-TIST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Doriatism. 

DON'A-TIVE,  71.  [Sp.  and  It.  donativo  ;  L.  donativum, 
from  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  largess  ;  a  gratuity  ;  a  present ;  a  dole. 

The  Romans  were  entertained  with  shows  and  donatives. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  given  and  collated 
to  a  person,  by  the  founder  or  patron,  without  either 
presentation,  institution,  or  induction  by  the  ordi- 
nary. Encyc. 

DON'A-TIVE,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ;  as, 
a  donative  advowson.  Blackstone. 

DONE,  (dun,)  pp.  [See'Do.]  Performed  ;  executed  ; 
finished. 

2.  A  word  by  which  agreement  to  a  proposal  is  ex- 
pressed ;  as,  in  laying  a  wager,  an  offer  being  made, 
the  person  accepting  or  agreeing  savs,  Done;  that  is, 
it  is  agreed,  I  agree,  I  accept. 

To  have  done  with  a  person  or  thing,  is  to  cease  to 
have  concern  or  business  with  ;  to  withdraw  one's 
self  from. 
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DOO 


DOR 


DOT 


DO-NEE',  k.     [from  L.  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  Tlie  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  a  donation  is 
made. 

2.  The  person  to  whom  lands  or  tenements  are 
given  or  granted  ;  as,  a  donee  in  fee-simple,  or  fee- 
tail.  Blackslone. 

DO-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  gifts. 

DON'JON,  (dun'jun,)  n.*  [See  Dudgeon.]  The 
central  building,  or  keep,  of  an  ancient  castle,  to 
which  the  garrison  could  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

DON'K'EY,  7i.     An  ass,  or  mule,  for  the  saddle. 

DON'NA ;  the  English  orthography  of  dona,  the  title 
of  a  lady  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

DON'NED,  (dond,)  pp.    Put  on  ;  invested  with. 

DON'NISM,  7i.  A  cant  term,  in  the  English  universi- 
ties, for  self-importance,  or  distance  and  loftiness  of 
carriage.  Huber. 

DO'NOR,  7i.     [from  L.  dono,  to  give.] 

1.  One  who  gives  or  bestows;  one  who  confers 
any  thing  gratuitously  ;  a  benefactor. 

2.  One  who  grants  an  estate  ;  as,  a  conditional 
fee  may  revert  to  the  donor,  if  the  donee  has  no  heirs 
cf  his  body. 

DOX'SHIP,  77.  [See  Don.]  The  quality  or  rank  of  a 
gentleman  or  knight.  Hudibras. 

DON'ZEL,  b.     [It.]     A  young  attendant ;  a  page. 

Butler. 

DOOB  or  DOUB'GR&SS,  n.  A  perennial,  creeping 
grass,  the  Cijnodon  dactylon,  highly  prized,  in  Hin- 
dustan, as  food  for  cattle,  and  acclimated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

DOO'DLE,  (doo'dl,)  77.  [tiu.  dote ;  Fr.  radoter;  Port. 
doudo,  mad,  foolish.] 

A  trirler;  a  simple  fellow. 

DOOLE.     See  Dole. 

DOOM,  i>.  t.  [Sax.  dom,  judgment ;  demon,  to  deem  ; 
trcdemun,  to  judge  ;  D.  doemcn,  to  doom,  to  condemn  ; 
Dan.  dbmmer ;  Sw.  d&ma.  Doom  is  from  the  root  of 
deem,  which  seems  to  coincide  also  with  L.  estimo,  to 
esteem,  and  perhaps  with  the  root  of  condemn.  See 
Deem.] 

1.  To  judge.     [  Unusual.] 

Thou  didst  not  doom  so  strictly.  Milton. 

2.  To  condemn  to  any  punishment ;  to  consign 
by  a  decree  or  sentence  ;  as,  the  criminal  is  doomed 
to  chains 

3.  To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on. 

Absolves  the  Just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls.  Dryden. 

4.  To  command  authoritatively. 

Have  1  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death?  Shak. 

5.  To  destine  ;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  fate  or  direc- 
tion of;  as,  we  are  doomed  to  suffer  for  our  sins  and 
errors. 

6.  To  condemn,  or  to  punish  by  a  penalty. 
DOOM,  77.     [Sax.  dom;  D.doem:  Dan.  and  Sw.  dom.] 

1.  Judgment ;  judicial  sentence. 

To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied.  Milton, 

Hence,  the  final  doom,  is  the  last  judgment. 

2.  Condemnation;  sentence;  decree;  determina- 
tion affecting  the  fate  or  future  state  of  another; 
usually  a  determination  to  indict  evil,  sometimes 
otherwise. 

Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy.  Sltak. 

3.  The  state  to  which  one  is  doomed  or  destined. 
To  suffer  misery  is  the  doom  of  sinners.  To  toil  for 
subsistence  is  the  doom  of  most  men. 

4.  Ruin  ;  destruction. 

From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  qIootti.  Pope. 

5.  Discrimination.     [Not  used.] 

DOOM' AGE,  77.    A  penalty  or  tine  for  neglect. 

N.  Hampshire. 

DOOM'SD,  pp.  Adjudged  ;  sentenced  ;  condemned  ; 
destinetl  ;  fated. 

DOOM'FUL,  a.     Full  of  destruction.  Drayton. 

DOOM'ING,  ppr.  Judging  ;  sentencing  ;  condemning  ; 
destining. 

DOOMS'DAY,   n.     [doom  and  day.]     The  day  of  the 
final  judgment ,  the  great  day  when  all  men  are  to 
be  judged  and  consigned  to  endless  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. Sliak.     Dryden. 
2.  The  day  of  sentence  or  condemnation.     Shak. 

DOOMS'DAY-BOOK,  I  n.     A  book  compiled  by  order 

DOMES'DaY-BOOK,  !  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
containing  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes  ;  a  large  folio,  and  a  quarto. 
The  folio  contains  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  writ- 
ten in  a  small,  but  plain,  character.  The  quarto  con- 
tains 450  double  pages  of  vellum,  written  in  a  large, 
fair  character.  Encyc. 

DoOR,  77.  Sax.]  dora,  dur,  dure;  G.  thiir;  D.deur; 
Sw.  dor;   Dan.  diir;  Gr.  flvpu ;  W.  dor;  It.  doras ; 

u  ^ 
Arm.  dor ;  Basque,  dorrea ;  Russ.  dver ;  Persic,  ,i 
dar;  Sans,  dura;  Armenian  turu;  Ch.  Jlin  or  Njnnj 

Syr.  j.i>.!Z,  ;  Ar.  &£.+!}  tar'ahon.  It  is  also  in  the  Sla- 
vonic languages,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Carinthian,  &c. 


The  verb  yin,  ^J^,  taro,  in  Ch.  and  Syr.,  signifies  to 
tear  or  cut  open,  to  open,  or  break  open  ;  in  Syr.  also 
to  pray,  to  supplicate,  to  burst,  to  crack  ;  in  Ar.  to 
rush  headlong,  to  drive,  to  crowd,  to  fill.  In  Dutch, 
door  is  through,  G.  durch.  In  Tartar,  thurne  is  a  door. 
Class  Dr,  No.  42.  The  Hebrew  iys>,  a  gate,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word  dialecticallyvaried,  and  the  verb 
coincides  in  sense  with  the  Arabic,  supra,  to  rush. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  pass,  to  drive,  to 
rush.     Hence,  a  door  is  a  passage,  or  break.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  into  a  house,  or  other 
building,  or  into  any  room,  apartment,  or  closet,  by 
which  persons  enter.  Such  a  passage  is  seldom  or 
never  called  a  gate. 

2.  The  frame  of  boards,  or  any  piece  of  board  or 
plank  that  shuts  the  opening  of  a  house,  or  closes  the 
entrance  into  an  apartment  or  any  inclosure,  and 
usually  turning  on  hinges. 

3.  In  familiar  language,  a  house ;  often  in  the  plu- 
ral, doors.  My  house  is  the  first  door  from  the  cor- 
ner. We  have  also  the  phrases,  within  doors,  in  the 
house,  without  doors,  out  of  the  house,  abroad. 

4.  Entrance  ;  as,  the  door  of  life.  Dryden. 

5.  Avenue  ;  passage  ;  means  of  approach  or  accesg. 
An  unforgiving  temper  shuts  the  door  against  recon- 
ciliation, or  the  door  of  reconciliation. 

1  am  the  door ;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved.  — 

John  x. 
A  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the  Lord.  — 2  Cor.  U. 

To  lie  at  the  door,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  to  he  im- 
putable or  chargeable  to  one.  If  the  thing  is  wrong, 
the  fault  lies  at  my  door. 

Next  door  to  ;  near  to  ;  bordering  on. 

A  riot  unpunished,  is  but  next  door  to  a  lumult.     L'Estrange. 

Out  of  door  or  doors;  quite  gone  ;  no  more  to  be 
found.     [Not  now  used.]  Dryden. 

Indoors;  within  the  house  ;  at  home. 

DOOR'GASE,  77.     The  frame  which  incloses  a  door. 

DOOR'ING,  77.     A  doorcase.     [Not  used.]      Milton. 

DOOR'-KEEP-ER,  7i.  A  porter  ;  one  who  guards  the 
entrance  of  a  house  or  apartment. 

DOOK'-NAIL,  n.  The  nail  on  which  the  knocker  for- 
merly struck. 

DoOR'-PoST,  77.    The  post  of  a  door 

DoOR'-SILL,  77.    The  sill  of  a  door. 

DoOR'-STEAD,  77.    Entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 

DoOR'-SToNE,  71.     Step  stone.  [fVarburlon. 

DoOR'-WAY,  77.     The  passage  of  a  door. 

DOQ'UET,  (dok'et,)  re.  A  warrant ;  a  paper  granting 
license.     [See  Docket.]  Bacon. 

DOR,     j  71.      [Ou.   It.  dord,  humming,  buzzing,   also 

DORR,  (      rough.] 

The  name  of  the  black-beetle,  or  the  hedge-chafer, 
a  species  of  Scarabams.  We  usually  say,  the  dor- 
beetle. 

DO-Ra'DO,  n.     [Sp.  dorado,  gilt,  from  dorar,  to  gild.] 

1.  A  southern  constellation,  containing  six  stars, 
called  also  Xiphias;  not  visible  in  our  latitude.  Encyc. 

2.  A  large  fish,  resembling  the  dolphin. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

DO-REE',  n.  *  The  French  popular  name  of  the  fish 
Zeus  Faber,  of  Linnams.  The  popular  name  in  Eng- 
lish is  John-Doree,  well  known  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Jaunc-dore'c,  i.  e.,  golden-yellow. 

Do'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris,  in  Greece.  [See 
Doric.] 

DOR'IG,  a.*  [from  Doris,  in  Greece.]  In  general,  per- 
taining to  Doris,  or  the  Dorians,  in  Greece,  who  dwelt 
near  Parnassus. 

*In  architecture,  noting  the  second  order  of  columns, 
between  the  Tuscan  and  Ionic.  The  Doric  order  is 
distinguished  for  simplicity  and  strength.  It  is  used 
in  the  gates  of  cities  ant!  citadels,  on  the  outside  of 
churches,  &c. 

The  Doric  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Dorians,  and  little  different  from  that 
of  Lacedemon.  Encyc. 

The  Doric  mode,  in  music,  was  the  first  of  the  au- 
thentic modes  of  the  ancients.  Its  character  is  to  be 
severe,  tempered  with  gravity  and  joy.  Encyc. 

DOR'I-CISM,  )  .     .  <•  ,i      n     •     i-  i     . 

Do'RISM  i  phrase  of  the  Doric  dialect 

DOR'MAN-CY,  n.     [Infra.]     Q.uiescence.     Horslcy. 

DOR'MANT,  a.  *[Fr.,  from  dormir,  L.  dormio,  to  sleep.] 
I.  Sleeping ;  hence,  at  rest ;  not  in  action  ;  as,  dor- 
mam  passions. 

*  2.  Being  in  a  sleeping  posture  ;  as,  the  lion  dormant, 
in  heraldry. 

3.  Neglected  ;  not  used  ;  as,  a  dormant  title  ;  dor- 
mant privileges. 

4.  Concealed;  not  divulged;  private.     [Unusual.] 

Bacon. 

5.  Leaning  ;  inclining  ;  not  perpendicular ;  as,  a 
dormant  window,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  a 
beam  of  that  name.  This  is  now  written  Dormer 
or  Dormar. 

Dormant  partner  ;  in  commerce  and  manufactories,  a 
partner  who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  business  of 
a  company  or  partnership,  but  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  profits,  and  subject  to  a  share  in  losses.  He 
is  called  also  sleeping  partner. 

DOR'MANT,  b.     A  beam  ;  a  sleeper. 

DOR'MER,  77.     A  beam  ;  a  sleeper. 


DOR'MER,  |    77.     A    window    pierced 

DOR'MER-WIN-DOW,*  j  through  a  sloping  roof, 
and  placed  in  a  small  gable  which  rises  on  the  side  of 
the  roof;  also  written  Dormar.     Gloss,  of  Architect. 

DOR'MI-TI  VE,  n.    [L.  dormio,  to  sleep.] 

A  medicine  to  promote  sleep  ;  an  opiate.  Arbuthnot. 

DOR'MI-TO-RY,  77.  [L.  dormitorium,  from  dormio,  to 
sleep.] 

1.  A  place,  building,  or  room,  to  sleep  in. 

2.  A  gallery  in  convents  divided  into  several  cells, 
where  the  religious  sleep.  Encyc. 

3.  A  burial-place.  Aylifife. 
DOR'MOUSE,  b.  ;*pl.  Dormice.     [L.  dormio,  to  sleep, 

and  mouse.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  several  species  of  Myox- 

us,  a  genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Rodentia. 
DORN,  b      [G.  dom,  a  thorn.] 

A  fish;  perhaps  the  thorn  back,  one  of  the  Ray 

family.  Carew. 

DOR'NIC,  71.    A  species  of  linen  cloth. 
DOR'NOCK,  b.    A  species  of  figured  linen,  made  in 

Dornock,  in  Scotland.  Ure. 

DO'RON,  re.     [Gr.  otopof,  a  gift;  duipew,  Russ.  dariyu, 

to  give.] 

1.  A  gift ;  a  present.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  A  measure  of  three  inches.  Ash. 
DORP,  7i.     [G.  dorf;  D.  dorp  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  tur77;  W. 

trev.     SeeTRiiTE.] 
A  small  village. 

DORR.     See  Dor. 

DORR,  v.  t.     To  deafen  with  noise.     [Not  in  use.] 

DOR'RER,  b.     A  drone.     [Not  in  use.) 

DOR'SAL,  a.     [from  L.  dorsum,  the  back.] 

Pertaining  to  the  back  ;  as,  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish  ; 
dorsal  awn,  in  botany. 

DORSE,  77.     A  canopy.  Sutton 

DOR'SEL.     See  Dosser. 

DOR-SI-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.  Having  the  branching 
equally  distributed  along  the  body,  as  an  order  of  an- 
nelidans. 

DOR-SIF'ER-OUS,  )  a.      [L.   dorsum,  the   back,  and 

DOR-SIP' AR-0 US,  (     fero,  or  pario,  to  bear.] 

In  botany,  bearing  or  producing  seeds  on  the  back 
of  their  leaves  ;  an  epithet  given  to  ferns  or  plants  of 
the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks.  Encyc. 

DOR'SUM,  n.     [L.]     The  ridge  of  a  hill.       Walton. 

DOR'TT„JRE,  ?7.  [Contraction  of  <z,or77ii't7(7-e.]  A  dormi- 
tory.    [Not  in  use.']  Bacon. 

DoSE,  77.  [Fr.  dose;  It.  dosa;  Gr.  rJ.atc,  that  which  is 
given,  from  c'lA'taui,  to  give  ;  W.  dodi,  to  give.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  medicine  given  or  prescribed  to 
be  taken  at  one  time.  Quincy. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  be  swallowed ;  any  thing 
nauseous  that  one  is  obliged  to  take.  South. 

3.  A  quantity  ;  a  portion.  Oranville. 

4.  As  much  as  a  man  can  swallow.  Johnson. 
DOSE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  doser.] 

1.  To  proportion  a  medicine  properly  to  the  patient 
or  disease  ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses.       Derhom. 

2.  To  give  in  doses  ;  to  give  medicine  or  physic. 

3.  To  give  any  thing  nauseous. 

DOS'iSD,  (dost,)  pp.  Given  in  doses  ;  ft  -med  into  suit- 
able doses;  physicked. 

DOS'ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  doses  ;  pb  'sicking. 

DOS'SER,  re.     [Fr.  dos,  the  back  ;  dossier  a  bundle.] 
A  pannier,  or  basket,  to  be  carried  on  t  e  shoulders 
of  men.  Encyc. 

DOS'SIL,  B.  In  surgery,  a  pledget  or  portion  of  lint 
made  into  a  cylindric  form,  or  the  shape  oi  a  date. 

DOST,  (dust ;)  the  second  person  of  Do,  used  in  the 
solemn  style  ;  thou  dost. 

DOT,  77.  [I  know  not  the  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word.  It  would  be  naturally  deduced  from  a  verb 
signifying  to  set,  or  to  prick,  like  punctnm,  point  It 
coincides  in  elements  with  tatoo,  and  W.  dodi,  to  give, 
that  is,  to  thrust,  or  cause  to  pass.] 

A  small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or  other 
pointed  instrument ;  a  speck,  used  in  marking  a 
writing  or  other  thing. 

DOT,  v.  t.     To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached  ob- 
jects ;  as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages,  or  clumps 

DOT,  v.  i.     To  make  dots  or  spots.  [of  trees. 

Do'TAGE,  77.  [from  dote.]  Feebleness  or  imbecility 
of  understanding  or  mind,  particularly  in  old  age  ; 
childishness  of  old  age  ;  as,  a  venerable  man,  now  in 
his  dotage. 

2.  A  doting ;  excessive  fondness.  Dryden. 

3.  Deliriousness.     [See  the  verb  to  Dote.] 
Do'TAL,  a.     [Fr.  from  L.  dotalis,  from  dos,  dower.] 

Pertaining  to  dower,  era  woman's  marriage  por- 
tion ;  constituting  dower,  or  comprised  in  it;  as,  a 
dotal  town  Garth. 

DO'TANT,  K.     A  dotard.  Shak. 

DO'TARD,  71.  [dole  and  ard,  kind.]  A  man  whose 
intellect  is  impaired  by  age  ;  one  in  his  second  child- 
hood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife.  Prior. 

2.  A  doting  fellow  ;  one  foolishly  fond. 
DO'TARD-LY,  a.     Like  a  dotard  ;  weak.  More. 

DO-TA'TION,  77.  [L.  dotatio,  from  dos,  dower,  doto, 
to  endow.] 

1.  The  act  of  endowing,  or  bestowing  a  marriage 
portion  on  a  woman. 
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2.  Endowment ;  establishment  of  funds  for  sup- 
port ;  as,  of  a  hospital  or  eleemosynary  corporation. 

Blackstone. 
DOTE,  v.  i.  [D.  dutten,  to  dote,  to  doze  ;  W.  dotiaw, 
to  put  out,  to  cause  to  mistake,  to  err,  to  dote  ;  dotian, 
to  be  confused  ;  Fr.  radoter,  to  rave,  to  talk  idly  or 
extravagantly.  The  French  word  is  rendered  in 
Armoric,  rambreal,  which  seems  to  be  our  ramble.] 

1.  To  be  delirious  ;  to  have  the  intellect  impaired 
by  age,  so  that  the  mind  wanders  or  wavers  ;  to  be 
silly  or  insane. 

Time  has  made  you  dete,  and  vainly  tell 

Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  To-be  excessively  in  love  ;  usually  with  on  or 
upon ;  to  dote  on,  is  to  love  to  excess  or  extravagance. 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love  !  Pope. 

Aholah  doled  on  her  lovers,  the  Assyrians.  —  Ezek.  xxiii. 

3.  To  decay  ;  to  wither ;  to  impair.  Howson. 
DoT'ED,7>p.    Regarded  with  excessive  fondness. 

2.  a.  Stupid. 

DoT'ER,  n.    One  who  dotes;  a  man  whose  under- 
standing is  enfeebled  by  age  ;  a  dotard.       Burton. 
2.  One  who  is  excessively  fond,  or  weakly  in  love. 

D6TES,  7t.  pi.     Gifts  or  endowments.      Ben  Jonson. 

DOTH,  (duth.)  The  third  person  irregular  of  do,  used 
hi  the  solemn  style. 

DoT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Regarding  with  excessive  fond- 
ness. 

DoT'ING-LY,  adv.    By  excessive  fondness.    Dryden. 

DOT'TARD,  n.     A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting.       Bacon. 

DOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Marked  with  dots  or  small  spots  ; 
diversified  with  small,  detached  objects. 
2.  In  botany,  sprinkled  with  hollow  dots  or  points. 

Martyn. 

DOT'TER-EL, )  n.    The  popular  name  of  Charadrius 

DOT'TREL,  )  Morinellus  of  Linnaeus,  a  fowl  of 
his  order  Gralla?.  Sea  Dottrel  is  the  popular  name  of 
Tririga  Interpres  of  Linnreus  ;  likewise  of  his  order 
Grallce.  Most,  of  the  species  of  Charadrius  are  called 
popularly  Plovers. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  silly  bird,  which  imitates  the  action 
of  the  fowler,  and  is  easily  taken  by  stratagem. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  this  bird  in  the  old 
writers.  Toone. 

DOTTING, ppr.  Marking  with  dots  or  spots  ;  diversi- 
fying with  small,  detached  objects. 

DOU-A-NIER',  (doo-a-neer',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  officer  of 
the  French  customs.  Gray. 

DOU'aY-BI'BLE,  (doo'a,)  n.  [from  Douay,  a  town 
in  France.]  An  English  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  a.  [Fr.  double;  Arm.  doubl;  Sp. 
doble;  Port,  dobre  ;  It.  doppio ;  W.  dyblyg ;  D.dubbel; 
G.  doppelt;  Dan.  dobbelt;  Sw.  dubbel ;  L.  duplus,  du- 
plex.; Gr.  r!t?rAonc;  compounded  of  duo,  two,  and 
pllcu,  to  fold,  plexus,  a  fold.     See  Two.] 

1.  Two  of  a  sort  together  ;  one  corresponding  to 
the  other ;  being  in  pairs  ;  as,  double  chickens  in  the 
same  egg ;  double  leaves  connected  by  one  petiole. 

2.  Twice  as  much ;  containing  the  same  quantity 
or  length  repeated. 

Take  dout<  °.  money  in  your  hand.  —  Gen.  xliii. 

Let  a  dou  ■le  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  on  me.  —  2  Kings  ii. 

With  to ;  as,  the  amount  is  double  to  what  I  ex- 
pected. 

3.  Havi   g  one  added  to  another ;  as,  a  double  chin. 

4.  Twi  old ;  also,  of  two  kinds. 

Darkn  -as  and  tempest  make  a  double  night.  Dryden. 

5.  Two  in  number;  as,  double  sight  or  sound.  [See 
No.  1.]  Davies. 

6.  Deceitful ;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly,  the 
other  in  secret. 

And  with  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.  —  Ps.  xii. 
DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  adv.    Twice. 

I  was  double  their  age.  Swift. 

DOUB'LE,  in  composition,  denotes  two  ways,  or 
twice  the  number  or  quantity. 

DOUB'LE-BANK-£D,  (dub'l-bankt,)  a.  In  seaman- 
ship, having  two  opposite  oars  managed  by  rowers  on 
the  same  bench,  or  having  two  men  to  the  same  oar. 

Mar.  Diet. 

DOU'BLE-BAR'REL-ED,  a.  Having  two  barrels,  as 
a  gun. 

DOUB'LE-BaSE,  n.  The  lowest  toned  instrument 
of  music,  in  form  of  a  violin. 

DOUB'LE-BIT'ING,  a.  Biting  or  cutting  on  either 
side  ;  as,  a  double-biting  ax.  Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-BUT'TON-.ED,(dub'l-but'nd,)  a.  Having 
two  rows  of  buttons.  Oay. 

DOUB'LE-CHARGE,  v.  t.  To  charge  or  intrust  with 
a  double  portion.  Shah. 

DOUB'LE-CHARG'£D,  pp.  Charged  or  intrusted 
with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-CHARG'ING,  ppr.  Charging  or  intrusting 
with  a  double  portion. 

DOUB'LE-DEAL'ER,  n.  One  who  acts  two  different 
parts  in  the  same  business,  or  at  the  same  time  ;  a 
deceitful,  trickish  person  ;  one  who  says  one  thing 
and  thinks  or  intends  another  ;  one  guilty  of  du- 
plicity V  Estrange. 

DOUB'LE-DeAL'ING,  n.     Artifice;   duplicity;    de- 
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ceitful  practice  ;  the  profession  of  one  thing  and  the 
practice  of  another.  Shak.     Broome. 

D0UB'LE-D5E,  v.  t.     To  dye  twice  over.    Dryden. 

DOUB'LE-EDG-£D,  a.    Having  two  edges. 

DOUB'LE-EW-TEN'DRE,  (doob'1-an-t'an'dr,)  it 
[Fr.]     Double  meaning  of  a  word  or  expression. 

DOUB'LE-E-?-ii!D,  (dub'1-Ide,)  a.  Having  a  decefc 
ful  countenance.  Spenser 

DOUB'LE-EN'TRY,  n.  A  mode  of  book-keeping  in 
which  two  entries  are  made  of  every  transaction  in 
different  forms  and  in  different  books,  in  order  that 
the  one  may  check  the  other. 

DOUB'LE-FACE,  n.  Duplicity  ;  the  acting  of  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  same  concern. 

DOUB'LE-FaC--ED,  (dub'l-faste,)  a.  Deceitful ;  hyp- 
ocritical ;  showing  two  faces.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FORM-JED,  a.    Of  a  mixed  form.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FOR'TI-Fr-M),  (dub'1-for'te-f  Ide,)  a. 
Twice  fortified  ;  doubly  strengthened. 

DOUB'LE-FOUNT-ED,  a.     Having  two  sources. 

Milton. 

DOUB'LE-FRONT'ED,  (dub'l-frunt'ed,)  a.  Having 
a  double  front. 

DOUB'LE-GILD,b.  t.    To  gild  with  double  coloring. 

Shak. 

DOUB'LE-GILD'ED,  pp.    Gilt  with  double  coloring. 

DOUB'LE-HAND'ED,  a.  Having  two  hands;  de- 
ceitful. GlanviUe. 

DOUB'LE-HEAD'ED,  a.    Having  two  heads. 
2.  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another. 

Mortimer. 

DOUB'LE-HEART'ED,  (dub'l-hart'ed,)  a.  Having  a 
false  heart ;  deceitful  ;  treacherous. 

DOUB'LE-LOCK,  v.  t.  To  shoot  the  bolt  twice  ;  to 
fasten  with  double  security.  Tatler. 

DOUB'LE-LOCK'jED,  (dub'1-lokt,)  pp.  Twice  locked. 

DOUB'LE-LOCK'ING,  ppr.  Fastening  with  double 
security. 

DOUB'LE-MAN-NiED,  a.  Furnished  with  twice  the 
complement  of  men,  or  with  two  men  instead  of 
one. 

DODB'LE-MEAN'ING,  a.    Having  two  meanings. 

DOUB'LE-MIND-ED,  a.  Having  different  minds  at 
different  times ;  unsettled  ;  wavering ;  unstable ;  un- 
determined. 

DOUB'LE-MOUTH-ED,  a.    Having  two  mouths. 

Milton. 

DOUB'LE-Na'TUR-.ED,  a.   Having  a  twofold  nature. 

Young. 

DOUB'LE-OC-TAVE,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  com- 
posed of  two  octaves  or  fifteen  notes  in  diatonic 
progression  ;  _a  fifteenth.  Encyc. 

DOUB'LE-PLeA,  n.  In  law,  a  plea  in  which  the  de- 
fendant alleges  two  different  matters  in  bar  of  the 
action.  Cowel. 

DOUB'LE-aUAR-REL,  n.  A  complaint  of  the  clerk 
to  the  archbishop  against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for 
delay  of  justice.  Cowel. 

DOUB'LE-SHADE,  v.  t.  To  double  the  natural  dark- 
ness of  a  place.  Milton. 

DOUB'LE-SHaD'ED,  pp.    Made  doubly  dark. 

DOUB'LE-SHaD'ING,  ppr.  Doubling  the  natural 
darkness  of  a  place. 

DOUB'LE-SHIN'ING,  a.    Shining  with  double  luster. 

Sidney-. 

DOUB'LE-STAR,  n.  A  star  which  usually  appears 
single,  but  in  the  telescope  is  resolved  into  two  stars. 

D.  Olmsted. 

DOUB'LE-THREAD'ED,  (dub'l-thred'ed,)  a.  Con- 
sisting of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

DOUB'LE-TONGU-ED,  (dub'l-tungd,)  a.  Making  con- 
trary declarations  on  the  same  subject  at  different 
times ;  deceitful. 

The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued.  —  1  Tim,  iii. 

DOUB'LE,  (dub'l,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  doubter;  Arm.  daubla ; 
Sp.  doblar ;  Port,  dobrar ;  It.  doppiare  ;  D.  dubbelen ; 
G.doppeln;  Dan.  doblerer ;  Sw.  dublcra;  Ir.  dublaig- 
him;  W.  dyblygu;  L.  duplico;  Gr.  rWAoco.] 

1.  To  fold ;  as,  to  double  the  leaf  of  a  book  ;  to 
double  down  a  corner.  Prior. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  by  adding  an  equal  sum, 
value,  quantity,  or  length ;  as,  to  double  a  sum  of 
money ;  to  double  the  amount ;  to  double  the  quantity 
or  size  of  a  thing  ;  to  double  the  length ;  to  double 
dishonor. 

3.  To  contain  twice  the  sum,  quantity,  or  length, 
or  twice  as  much  ;  as,  the  enemy  doubles  our  army  in 
numbers. 

4.  To  repeat ;  to  add ;  as,  to  double  blow  on  blow. 

Dryden 

5.  To  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order. 

Thou  shalt  double   the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
tabernacle.  —  Ex.  xxvi. 

6.  In  navigation,  to  double  a  cape  or  point,  is  to  sail 
round  it,  so  that  the  cape  or  point  shall  be  between 
the  ship  and  her  former  situation.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  In  military  affairs,  to  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in 
one. 

To  double  and  twist,  is  to  add  one  thread  to  another 
and  twist  them  together. 

To  double  upon,  in  tactics,  is  to  inclose  between  two 
fires. 
DOUB'LE,  v.  L    To  increase  to  twice  the  sum,  num- 
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ber,  value,  quantity,  or  length  ;  to  increase  or  glow 
to  twice  as  much.  A  sum  of  money  doubles  by  com 
pound  interest  in  a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  double  in  about  twen- 
ty-rive years. 

2.  To  enlarge  a  wager  to  twice  the  sum  laid. 

I  aic  resoiVcd  to  double  till  I  win.  Dryden. 

3.  To  turn  back  or  wind  in  running. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.  Dryden. 

4.  To  play  tricks ;  to  use  sleights.  Johnson. 

5.  Among  parties,  to  set  up  the  same  word  or  words, 
unintentionally,  a  second  time. 

DOUB'LE,  7i.  Twice  as  much ;  twice  the  number, 
sum,  value,  quantity,  or  length. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

2.  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuers. 

Blackmore. 

3.  A  trick  ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice  to  deceive.  Addison 
DOUB'L£D,   (doub'ld,)  pp.      Folded ;    increased    by 

adding  an  equal  quantity,  sum,  or  value  ;  repeat  d  ; 
turned  or  passed  round. 
DO.UB'LE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  doubled. 

2.  Duplicity.  [Shak. 

DOUB'LER,  71.     He  that  doubles. 

2.  An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very  small 
quap*'ty  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by 
sparks  or  the  electrometer.  Ci/c. 

DOUB'LET,  (dub'let,)  71.     [It.  duiblead ;  Fr.  doublet.] 

1.  The  inner  garment  of  a  man ;  a  waistcoat  or 
vest. 

2.  Two ;  a  pair.  Grew. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  unintentionally  doubled,  or  set 
up  the  second  time,  by  printers. 

4.  Among  lapidaries,  a  counterfeit  stone  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between  them, 
so  that  they  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the 
whole  substance  of  the  crystal  were  colored.    Encyc. 

DOUB'LETS,  n.     A  game  on  dice  within  tables. 

2.  The  same  number  on  both  dice.  Encyc. 

3.  A  double  meaning.  Mason. 
DOUB'LING,  ppr.    Making  twice  the  sum,  number,  or 

quantity  ;  repeating ;  passing  round  ;  turning  to  es- 
cape. 

DOUB'LING,  71.  The  act  of  making  double  ;  also,  a 
fold  ;  a  plait ;  also,  an  artifice  ;  a  shift. 

DOUB-LOON',  (dub-loon',)  W.  [Fr.  doublon ;  Sp.  doblon  ; 
It.  dob  blone.] 

A  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coin,  being  double  the 
value  of  the  pistole.  Encyc. 

DOUB'LY,  (dub'ly,)  adv.  In  twice  the  quantity  ;  to 
twice  the  degree ;  as,  doubly  wise  or  good  ;  to  be 
doubly  sensible  of  an  obligation.  Dryden. 

DOUBT,  (dout,)  v.  i.  [Fr.  douter ;  L.  dubito  ;  It.  du- 
bitare  ;  Sp.  dudar ;  Arm.  doueti.  According  to  Ains- 
worth,  tills  is  composed  of  duo  and  bito,  to  go.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  root  of  dubius,  and  of  two  ;  but  the 
manner  of  formation  is  not  clear.  So  D.  ttoyffelcn,  to 
doubt,  G.  lweifeln,  Sw.  toijla,  D.  tvivler,  are  from 
two.] 

1.  To  waver  or  fluctuate  in  opinion  ;  to  hesitate ; 
to  be  in  suspense ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  respecting 
the  truth  or  fact ;  to  be  undetermined. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things,  we  may  lawful- 
ly doubt  ami  suspend  our  judgment.  Hooker. 

So  we  say,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  proper;  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  go ;  sometimes  with  of,  as  we  doubt 
of  a  fact. 

2.  To  fear ;  to  be  apprehensive  ;  to  suspect. 

I  doubt  there's  deep  resentment  in  his  mind.  Ottcay. 

DOUBT,  (dout,)  0.  t.  To  question  or  hold  questiona- 
ble ;  to  withhold  assent  from  ;  to  hesitate  to  believe  ; 
as,  I  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

2.  To  fear  ;  to  suspect. 

If  they  turn  not  back  perverse  ; 
But  that  I  doubt.  Miliar 

3.  To  distrust;  to  withhold  confidence  from;  as, 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  execute  an  office. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own.  Pope. 

4.  To  fill  with  fear.     [Obs.]  Beaum. 
DOUBT,  (dout,)  71.    A  fluctuation  of  mind  respecting 

truth  or  propriety,  arising  from  defect  of  knowledge 
or  evidence;  uncertainty  of  mind  ;  suspense;  unset- 
tled state  of  opinion  ;  as,  to  have  doubts  respecting 
the  theory  of  the  tides. 

Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 

3.  Suspicion ;  fear ;  apprehension. 

1  sutud  in  doubt  of  you.  —  Gal.  iv, 

4.  Difficulty  objected. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same.  Blackmore. 

5.  Dread;  horror  and  danger.     [Obs.] 
DOUBT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  doubted.    Sherwood. 
DOUBT'ED,    (dout'ed,)  pp.      Scrupled;    questioned; 

not  certain  or  settled. 
DOUBT'ER,  71.     One  who  doubts  ;  one  whose  opinion 

is  unsettled  ;  one  who  scruples. 
DOUBT'FUL,  a.     Dubious  ;   not  settled  in   opinion  ; 

undetermined  ;  wavering  ;  hesitating ;  applied  to  per- 
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sans ;  as,  we  are  doubtful  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  propriety 
of  a  measure. 

2.  Dubious;  ambiguous;  not  clear  in  its  meaning  ; 
as,  a  doubtful  expression. 

3.  Admitting  of  doubt ;  not  obvious,  clear,  or  cer- 
tain ;  questionable  ;  not  decided  ;  as,  a  doubtful  case  ; 
a  doubtful  proposition  ;  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
event  of  the  war. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

We  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight.  Milton. 

5.  Not  secure  ;  suspicious  ;  as,  we  cast  a  doubtful 
eye.  Hooker. 

C.  Not  confident ;  not  without  fear ;  indicating 
doubt. 

Witt  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution.  Milton. 

7.  Not  certain  or  defined  ;  as,  a  doubtful  hue. 

Milton. 
DOUBT'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  doubtful  manner  ;  dubi- 
ously. Spenser. 

2.  With  doubt ;  irresolutely. 

3.  Ambiguously  ;  with  uncertainty  of  meaning. 

Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare.  Dryden. 

4.  In  a  state  of  dread.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 
DOUBT'FUL-NESS',  n.    A  state  of  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty of  mind  ;  dubiousness ;  suspense  ;  instability 
of  opinion.  Wutls. 

2.  Ambiguity  ;  uncertainty  of  meaning.     Locke. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  event  or  issue ;  uncertainty  of 
condition.  Johnson. 

DOUBT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Wavering  in  mind ;  calling  in 
question  ;  hesitating. 

DOUBT'ING-LY,a<iii.  In  a  doubting  manner;  dubi- 
ously ;  without  confidence. 

DOUBT'LESS,a.  Free  from  fear  of  danger ;  secure. 
[Obs.] 

Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure.  Shale. 

DOUBT'LESS,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question  ;  un- 
questionably. The  histories  of  Christ  by  the  evan- 
gelists are  doubtless  authentic. 

DOUBT'LESS-LY,  adv.    Unquestionably.    Beaum. 

DOU'CED,  (doost,)  n.     [from  Fr.  douce..] 

A  musical  instrument.     [Notinuse.]       Chaucer. 

DOU'CET.n.     [Fr.     A  custard.]     [Nut  in  use.] 

DOU'CEtjR,  (doo'sur,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  douz,  sweet,  L. 
dulcis.] 
A  present  or  gift ;  a  bribe. 

DOUCHE,  (doosh,)  n.  A  jet  or  current  of  water,  di- 
rected with  considerable  force  on  to  some  diseased 
part  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  strengthen  it. 

DoU'CINE,(doo'seen,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  molding,  concave 
above  and  convex  below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a 
delicate  cornice  ;  a  cymagola.  Encyc. 

DOUCK'ER,  n.  [See  Duck.]  A  bird  that  dips  or 
dives  in  water  ;  a  diver.  Ray. 

DOUGH,  (do,)  n.  [Sax.  dah  ;  D.  deeg  ;  Sw.  deg ;  Dan. 
dej  :  G.  trig.  Probably  a  soft  mass,  and  perhaps  al- 
lied to  thick.     See  Class  Dg,  No.  8,  17,  21,  22,  3d.] 

Paste  of  bread ;  a  mass  composed  of  flour  or 
meal  moistened  and  kneaded,  but  not  baked. 

My  cake-  is  dough ;  that  is,  my  undertaking  is  not 
come  to  maturity.  Shak. 

DoUGH'-BaK-£D,  (do'bakt,)  a.  Unfinished  ;  not 
hardened  to  perfection  ;  soft.  Donne. 

DoUGH'-KNEAD-ED,  a.    Soft ;  like  dough.  Milton. 

DOUGH'NUT,  n.  [dough  and  nut.]  A  small  round- 
ish cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sugar,  moistened 
with  milk  and  boiled  in  lard. 

DOUGH'TI-LY,  (dow'te-le,)  ad.    With  doughtiness. 

DOUGH'TI-NESS,  (dou'ti-ness,)  n.  [See  Doughty.] 
Valor ;  bravery. 

DOUGH'T  Y,  (dou'ty,)  a.  [Sax.  dohtig,  brave,  noble  ; 
Dan.  dygtig,  able,  fit ;  Sax.  dugan,  to  be  able  or 
strong,  to  be  good  ;  D.  deugen ;  G.  taugen ;  Sw.  duga ; 
Dan.  duer ;  hence,  Sax.  dugoth,  valor,  strength,  or 
virtue  ;  Ir.  deagh,  diagh,  good  ;  allied,  probably,  to  L. 
deceo.     See  Decent.] 

Brave  ;  valiant ;  eminent ;  noble  ;  illustrious  ;  as, 
a  doughty  hero.  Pope. 

It  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  irony  or  burlesque. 

DoUGH'Y,  (do'e,)  a.  Like  dough  ;  soft;  yielding  to 
pressure ;  pale.  Shak. 

DOUSE,  v.  t.  [This  word  seems  to  accord  with 
dotosc,  or  rather  with  the  Gr.  <5iku,  cWts.] 

1.  To  thrust  or  plunge  into  water. 

2.  In  seamen's  langitage,  to  strike  or  lower  in 
haste  ;  to  slacken  suddenly.    Douse  the  topsail. 

3.  To  extinguish. 

DOUSE,  v.  i.    To  fall  suddenly  into  water.  Hudibras. 

DOUS'ED,  (doust,)  pp.    Plunged  into  water. 

DOUS'ING,  ppr.     Plunging  into  water. 

DOUT,  v.  t.     [CAu.  do  out.]    To  put  out ;  to  extinguish. 

Sliak. 

DOTTT'ER,  re.    An  extinguisher  for  candles. 

DOU'ZeAVE,  (doo'zeeve,)  n.     [Fr.  dome,  twelve.] 
In  music,  a  scale  of  twelve  degrees.  j2.  M.  Fisher. 

DOVE,  (duv,)  n.  [Sax.  duua  ;  Goth,  dubo ;  D.  duif; 
G.  taube  ;  Dan.  due  ;  Sw.  dufva;  Ice.  dufa;  Gypsy, 
tovadei ;  Hindoo,  tubbeter ;  Scot,  dmo  ;  probably  from 

cooing,  Heb.  331,  to  murmur,  or  Ar.  ^ &'*,£>  hatafa, 

to  coo,  as  a  dove.  J 


DOW 

1.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Colum- 
ba,  of  LinniEus,  a  genus  of  birds  of  his  order  Passe- 
res,  most  of  which  are  called  pigeons.  The  dif- 
ferent species,  which  arc  popularly  called  doves,  are 
distinguished  by  some  additional  term  prefixed. 

A  wonl  of  endearment,  or  an  emblem  of  innocence. 
—  Cant.  ii.  14. 

DOVE'-COT,  (duv'-kot,)  n.  A  small  building  or  box, 
raised  to  a  considerable  hight  above  the  ground,  in 
which  domestic  pigeons  breed. 

DOVE'-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  or  shelter  for  doves. 

DOVE'LET,  n.     A  young  or  small  dove.  Booth. 

DOVE'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  dove.  Milton. 

Do'VER'S  POWDER,  n.  A  compound  of  ipecacu- 
anha, opium,  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  an  excellent 
sedative  and  sudorific. 

DOVE'S'-FOO T,  n.  A  plant,  the  popular  name  of 
a  species  of  Geranium. 

DOVE'SHIP,  n.     The  qualities  of  a  dove.  Hall. 

DOVE'TaIL,  n.*  In  carpentry,  the  manner  of  fasten- 
ing boards  and  timbers  together  by  letting  one  piece 
into  another  in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail  spread,  or 
wedge  reversed,  so  that  it  can  not  be  drawn  out. 
This  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  fastenings  or  jointings. 

DOVE'TaIL,  t>.  t.  To  unite  by  a  tenon  in  form  of  a 
pigeon's  tail  spread,  let  into  a  board  or  timber. 

DOVE'TAIL-ED,  (duv'tald,)  pp.  or  a.  United  by  a 
tenon  in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail. 

DOVE'TAIL-ING,  ppr.    Uniting  by  a  dovetail. 

DOVE'TAIL-ING,  n.  The  act  of  joining  by  dove- 
tails ;  the  junction  thus  made. 

DOVISH,  a.    Like  a  dove  ;  innocent.     [Not  in  use.] 

DOW'A-BLE,  (dou'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Dower.]  That 
may  be  endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower.    Blackstone. 

DOW'A-GER,  re.    [Fr.  douairicre,  from  douaire,  dower.] 
A  widow  with   a  jointure  ;    a  title   particularly 
given  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  persons  of  rank. 
The  widow  of  a  king  is  called  queen  dowager. 

DOW'CETS,  n.  pi.    The  testicles  of  a  hart  or  stag. 

B.  Jonson. 

DOW'DY,  re.     [Scot,  dawdle,  perhaps  from  daw,  a  slug- 
gard, or  its  root.     Jamicson.] 
An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  inelegant  woman. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

DOW'DY,  a.    Awkward  ;  ill-dressed  ;  vulgar-looking. 

DOW'DY-ISH,  a.    Like  a  dowdy.  [Gay. 

DOWEL,  v.  t.  To  fasten  two  boards  together  by 
pins  inserted  in  the  edges  ;  as,  a  cooper  dowels 
pieces  for  the  head  of  a  cask.  [Q.U.  its  alliance 
to  double.] 

DOWEL-ED,  pp.    Fastened  by  pins  in  the  edges. 

DOWELING,  ppr.  Fastening  together  by  dowel- 
pins. 

DOWEL-PIN,  re.  A  pin  inserted  in  the  edges  of 
boards  to  fasten  them  together. 

DOWER,  re.  [W.  dawd,  a  gift ;  dawni,  to  endow  ; 
Fr.  douaire,  from  doner,  to  endow.  Supposed  to  be 
from  L.  dos,  dotis,  dotatio ;  Gr.  <5ojc,  a  gift,  from  SiSojpi, 
to  give,  W.  dodi,  L.  do.  It  is  written  in  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages,  dndarium,  dotarium,  douarium. 
Spelman.     In  Ir.  diobhadth  is  dower.] 

1.  That  portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements  of  a 
man  which  his  widow  enjoys  during  her  life,  after 
the  deatli  of  her  husband.  Blackstone. 

[  This  is  the  usual  present  signification  of  the  word.] 

2.  The  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  hus- 
band in  marriage.  Dryden. 

3.  The  gift  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

4.  Endowment ;  gift. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower  I  Davits. 

DOWER-ED,  (dow'erd,)  a.    Furnished  with  dower, 

or  a  portion.  Shak. 

DOWER-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  dower ;  having  no 

portion  or  fortune.  Shak. 

DOWER-Y,  j  A  different  spelling  of  Dower,  but  less 
DOWRY,      j       used,  and    they  may  well    be  neg- 
lected. 
DOWLAS,  re.    A  kind  of  coarse  linen  cloth.    Shak. 
DOWLE,  re.     A  feather.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

DOWN,  n.     [Sw.  dun ;  D.   dons  ;  Dan.  duun ;  Ice.  id. 

In  Sw.   dyna  is  a   feather-bed,  or  cushion  ;    Dan. 

dyne,   Arm.    dum,   down.      O.U.   Class   Dn,    No.   25. 

But  the  primitive  orthography  and  signification  are 

uncertain.] 

1.  The  fine,  soft  feathers  of  fowls,  particularly  of 
the  duck  kind.  The  eider  duck  yields  the  best  kind. 
Also,  fine  hair  ;  as,  the  down  of  the  chin. 

2.  The  pubescence  of  plants,  a  fine  hairy  sub- 
stance. 

3.  The  pappus  or  little  crown  of  certain  seeds  of 
plants  ;  a  fine  feathery  or  hairy  substance  by  which 
seeds  are  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  the  wind  ;  as, 
in  dandelion  and  thistle. 

4.  Any  thing  that  soothes  or  mollifies 

Thou  bosom  softness,  down  of  all  iny  cares.  Southern. 

DOWN,  re.  [Sax.  dun ;  D.  duin,  a  sandy  hill ;  G. 
diine ;  Fr.  dune,  pi.  dunes ;  Arm.  dunenn,  or  tunenn. 
In  French,  dunctte  is  the  highest  part  of  the  poop  of  a 
ship,  and  as  this  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  dune, 
it  proves  that  the  primary  sense  is  a  hill  or  elevation.] 
1.  A  bank  or  elevation  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea.  Encyc. 


DOW 

2.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  a  tract  of  poor 
naked,  hilly  land,  used  only  for  pasturing  sheep. 

Brande. 

3.  The  Downs ;  a  well-known  road  for  shipping  in 
the  English  Channel,  near  Deal. 

DOWN,  prep.  [Sax.  dun,  adun. '  In  W.  dwvyn  is  deep, 
Corn,  doun,  Arm.  doun,  Ir.  domhain;  and  in  VVelsh, 
dan  is  under,  beneath.     In  Russ.  tonu  is  to  sink.] 

1.  Along  a  descent  ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place ;  as,  to  run  down  a  hill ;  to  fall  down  a  precipice  ; 
to  go  down  the  stairs. 

2.  Toward  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  toward  the 
place  where  water  is  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  a 
lake.  We  sail  or  swim  down  a  stream  ;  we  sail 
down  the  Sound  from  New  York  to  New  London. 
Hence,  figuratively,  we  pass  down  the  current  of  life 
or  of  time. 

Down  the  sound;  in  the  direction  of  the  ebb-tide 
toward  the  sea. 

Down  the  country ;  toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the 
part  where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
ocean. 
DOWN,  adv.  In  a  descending  direction  ;  tending 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;  as,  he  is  going 
down. 

2.  On  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom,;  as,  he  is 
down ;  hold  him  down. 

3.  Below  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  sun  is  down. 

4.  In  the  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion ;  as,  his  reputation  is  going  down. 

5.  Into  disrepute  or  disgrace.  A  man  may  some- 
times preach  down  error  ;  he  may  write  down  himself 
or  his  character,  or  run  down  his  rival ;  but  he  can 
neither  preach  nor  write  down  folly,  vice,  or  fashion. 

6.  Into  subjection  ;  into  a  due  consistence  ;  as,  to 
boil  down,  in  decoctions  and  culinary  processes. 

7.  At  length  ;  extended  or  prostrate,  on  the  ground 
or  on  any  flat  surface ;  as,  to  lie  down  ;  he  is  lying 
down. 

Up  and  down;  here  and  there  ;  in  a  rambling 
course. 

It  is  sometimes  used  without  a  verb,  as  down, 
down ;  in  which  cases,  the  sense  is  known  by  the 
construction. 

Down  with  a  building,  is  a  command  to  pull  it 
down,  to  demolish  it. 

Down  with  him,  signifies,  throw  or  take  him  down. 
Down,  down,  may  signify,  come  down,  or  go  down, 
or  take  down,  lower. 

It  is  often  used  by  seamen,  down  with  the  fore- 
sail, &c. 

Locke  uses  it  for  go  down,  or  be  received  ;  as,  any 
kind  of  food  will  down;  but  the  use  is  not  elegant, 
nor  legitimate. 

Sidney    uses    it   as    a   verb,    "  To    down    proud 
hearts,"   to  subdue  or  conquer  them  ;    but  the  use 
is  not  legitimate. 
DOWN,  a.     Downcast ;  plain  ;  dejected. 
DOWN'-BEAR,  (-bare,)  v.  t.  To  bear  down  ;  to  depress. 
DOWN'-BEAR-ING,  ppr.     Bearing  down. 
DOWN'-BEAR-ING,  n.    Act  of  bearing  down. 
DOWN'-BED,  re.     A  bed  of  down. 
DOWN'CAST,  a.     Cast  downward  ;  directed  to  the 
ground  ;  as,  a  downcast  eye  or  look,  indicating  bash- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  dejection  of  mind. 
DOWN'CAST,  re.     Sadness;  melancholy  look.    [Obs.] 

Beaum. 
DOWN'CA  STING,  a.     Casting  down  ;  dejecting. 
DOWN'ED,  a.  Covered  or  stuffed  with  down.   Young. 
DOWN'FALL,  n.     A  falling,  or  body  of  things  falling  ; 
as,  the  downfall  of  a  flood.  Dryden. 

2.  Ruin  ;  destruction  ;  a  sudden  fall,  or  ruin  by  vio- 
lence, in  distinction  from  slow  decay  or  declension  ; 
as,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  occasioned  by 
the  conquests  of  the  northern  nations  ;  the  downfall  of 
a  city. 

3.  The  sudden  fall,  depression,  or  ruin,  of  reputa- 
tion or  estate.  We  speak  of  the  downfall  of  pride  or 
glorv,  and  of  distinguished  characters. 

DOWN'FALL-EN,  (-fawl'n,)  a.    Fallen  ;  ruined. 

Carew. 

DOWN'GYV-ED,  (-jlvd,)  a.  Hanging  down  like  the 
loose  cincture  of  fetters.  Stevens. 

DOWN'-HAUL,  re.  In  seamen's  language,  a  rope 
passing  along  a  stay,  through  the  cringles  of  the  stay- 
sail or  jib,  and  made  fast  to  the  upper  corner  of  the 
sail,  to  haul  it  down.  Mar.  Diet. 

DOWN'HEART-ED,  a.    Dejected  in  spirits. 

DOWN'HILL,  n.    Declivity  ;  descent ;  slope. 

And  though  'tis  downhill  all.  Dryden. 

DOWN'HILL,  a.    Declivous  ;  descending ;  sloping. 

A  downhill  greensward.  Congreve. 

DOWN'I-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  downy. 

DOWN'LOOK-£D,  (-lookt,)  a.  Having  a  downcast 
countenance  ;  dejected  ;  gloomy  ;  sullen  ;  as,  jeal- 
ousy downlooked.  Dryden. 

DOWN'L'S'-ING,  n.  The  i..ne  of  retiring  to  rest ; 
time  of  repose.  Cavendish. 

DOWN'UY-ING,  a.  About  to  lie  down  or  be  in  travail 
of  child  hirth.  Johnson. 

DOWN'RIGHT,  (-rite,)  adv.  Right  down  ;  straight 
down  ;  perpendicularly. 

A  giant  cleft  downright.  Hudibras. 
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2.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony  or  circumlo- 
cution. 

We  shall  chide  downright.  Shak. 

3.  Completely ;  without  stopping  short ;  as,  she 
fell  downright  into  a  fit.  Jlrbuthnot. 

DO WN'RIG  HT,  a.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain  ;  open  ; 
artless  ;  undisguised  j  as,  downright  madness  ;  down- 
right nonsense  ;  downright  wisdom  ;  downright  false- 
hood ;  downright  atheism. 

2.  Plain  ;  artless  ;  unceremonious  ;  blunt ;  as,  he 
spoke  in  his  downright  way. 

DOWN'RIGHT-LY,  adv.  Plainly ;  in  plain  terms  ; 
bluntly.  Barrow. 

DOWN'UIGHT-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  downright,  or  direct  and  plain. 

DOWN'-SIT-TING,  n.  The  act  of  sitting  down  ;  re- 
pose ;  a  resting. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-silting  and  my  up-rising. —  Ps.  cxxxix. 

DOWN'TROD,  I  a.     Trodden  down ;  trampled 

DOWN'TROD-D£N,  \      down.  Shak. 

DOWN'WARD,  adv.     [Sax.  duneweard.     See  Wakd.] 

1.  From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  in  a  descend- 
ing course,  whether  directly  toward  the  center  of  the 
earth,  or  not ;  as,  to  tend  downward;  to  move  or  roll 
downward ,-  to  look  downward ;  to  take  root  downward. 

2.  In  a  course  or  direction  from  a  head,  spring, 
origin,  or  source.  Water  Hows  downward  toward  the 
sea  ;  we  sailed  downward  on  the  stream. 

3.  In  a  course  of  lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor, 
considered  as  a  head  ;  as,  to  trace  successive  genera- 
tions downward  from  Adam  or  Abraham. 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  or  descending  from  ele- 
vation or  distinction. 

DOWN'WARD,  a.  Moving  or  extending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place,  as  on  a  slope  or  declivity, 
or  in  the  open  air ;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its 
center ;  as,  a  downward  course  ;  he  took  his  way 
with  downward  force.  Dryden. 

2.  Declivous  ;  bending ;  as,  the  downward  heaven. 

3.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source. 

4.  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state  ;  de- 
pressed ;  dejected;  as,  downward  thoughts.    Sidney. 

DOWN'WEED,  n.    Cottonweed,  a  downy  plant. 

Barret. 
DOWN'Y,  a.    [See  Down.]     Covered  with  down  or 
nap  ;  as,  a  downy  feather  ;  downy  wings. 

2.  Covered  with  pubescence  or  soft  hairs,  as  a 
plant. 

3.  Made  of  down  or  soft  feathers ;  as,  a  downy 
pillow. 

4.  Soft ;  calm  ;  soothing  ;  as,  downy  sleep. 

5.  Resembling  down. 

DOW'RESS,  ?i.     A  woman  entitled  to  dower.  Bouvier. 

DOWRY,  71.  [See  Dower.  This  word  dingers  not 
from  Dower.  It  is  the  same  word  differently  writ- 
ten.; and  the  distinction  made  between  them  is  arbi- 
trary.] 

1.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate,  which  a  woman 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marriage ;  the  portion  given 
with  a  wife.  Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  The  reward  paid  for  a  wife.  Cowley. 

3.  A  gift ;  a  fortune  given.  Johnson. 
DOWSE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  dosha.] 

To  strike  on  the  face.     [JVot  in  iua.1  Bailey. 

DOWSE,  (  n.     A  blow  on  the  face.     [Vulgar.] 

DOWST,  \  Smart. 

DOX  O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  doxology  ;  giv- 
ing praise  to  God.  Howell. 

DOX-OL'O-GlZE,  ii.  i.  To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in 
doxology. 

DOX-OL'O-GIZ-ING,  ppr.    Giving  glory  to  God. 

DOX-OL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  do^oXoyta  ;  co*a,  praise, 
glory,  and  hcyoi,  to  speak.] 

In  Christian  worship,  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Almighty  ;  a  particular  form  of  giving. glory  to  God. 

DOX'Y,  ».     [Q.U.  Sw.  docka,  a  baby,  doll,  or  plaything.] 
A  loose  wench  ;  a  prostitute.  Shak. 

DOZE,  v.  i.  [Dan.  dbser,  to  stifle,  suppress,  or  quiet ; 
to  make  heavy,  sleepy,  or  drowsy ;  dysser,  to  lull  to 
sleep.  The  Saxon  has  dwas,  dwcs,  dull,  stupid,  fool- 
ish, D.  dwaas.  The  Saxon  dijsig  is  rendered  foolish 
or  dizzy.  See  Dote,  and  Class  Ds,  No.  1,  3.] 
1.  To  slumber  ;  to  sleep  lightly. 


2.  To  live  in  a  state  of  drowsiness ;  to  be  dull  or 
half  asleep  ;  as,  to  doze  over  a  work. 

Dryden.     Pope. 
DOZE,  v.  t.    To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness ;  as,  to 
doie  away  one's  time. 
2.  To  make  dull  ;  to  stupefy. 

Dryden  uses  the  participle  Dozed.  "  Dozed  with 
his  fumes." 
DOZ'-ED,  (dezd,)  pp.  Slept  lightly. 
DOZ'-EN,  (duz'n,)  a.  [Fr.  douzaine;  Arm.  douczejm; 
from  Fr.  donzc,  twelve  ;  Norm.  Fr.  dudzime,  a  dozen  ; 
Sp.  doce,  twelve  ;  doccna,  a  dozen  ;  Port,  duzia,  dozen  ; 
It.  dozzina,  id. ;  D.  dozyn  ;  G.  duzend,  or  dutzend ;  Sw. 
dussiu  ,-  Dan.  dusin.  Qu.  two  and  ten,  G.  zehn.  The 
composition  of  the  word  is  not  obvious.] 

Twelve  in  number,  applied  to  things  of  the  same 
kind,  but  rarely  or  never  to  that  number  in  the  ab- 
stract.    We  say,  a  dozen  men  ;  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves. 


DRA 

It  is  a  word  much  used  in  common  discourse  and  in 
light  compositions ;  rarely  in  the  grave  or  elevated 
style. 

DOZ'EN,  n.  The  number  twelve  of  things  of  a  like 
kind  ;  as,  a  dozen  of  eggs ;  twelve  dozen  of  gloves  ;  a 
dozen  of  wine. 

DoZ'ER,  7i.     One  that  dozes  or  slumbers. 

DOZ'I-NESS,  71.  [from  Dozy.]  Drowsiness  ;  heavi- 
ness ;  inclination  to  sleep.  Locke. 

DOZ'ING,  ppr.     Slumbering. 

DoZ'ING,  71.     A  slumbering;  sluggishness. 

Chesterfield. 

DOZ'Y,  a.  [See  Doze.]  Drowsy;  heavy;  inclined 
to  sleep  ;  sleepy  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  dozy  head.  Dryden. 

DRAR,  71.  [Sax.  ilrabbc,  lees,  dregs  ;  D.  drabbe,  dregs. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Dan.  draabe,  a  drop.] 

1.  A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.  Shak.     Pope. 

2.  A  low,  sluttish  woman.  [This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  in  JVew  England.] 

3.  A  kind  of  wooden  box,  used  in  salt-works  for 
holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling-pans. 
Its  bottom  is  shelving  or  inclining,  that  the  water 
may  drain  off.  Encyc. 

DRAB,  7i.  [Fr.  drap,  cloth  ;  It.  drappo  ;  Sp.  trapo,  and 
without  the  prefix  (,  ropa,  cloth  ;  Port,  roupa,  whence 
robe.  From  the  French,  we  have  draper,  drapery,  as 
the  Spanish  have  ropage,  for  drapery.  This  word 
seems  allied  to  the  L.  trabea.] 

A  kind  of  thick,  woolen  cloth  of  a  dun  color. 

DRAB,  a.  Being  of  a  dun  color,  like  the  cloth  so 
called. 

DRAB,  v.  i.     To  associate  with  strumpets.      Beavm. 

DRAB'BING,  ppr.  Keeping  company  with  lewd 
women. 

DRAB'BING,  71.    An  associating  with  strumpets. 

Beaum.  Se  Fl. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  draggle ;  to  make  dirty  by 
drawing  in  mud  and  water ;  to  wet  and  befoul ;  as, 
to  drabble  a  gown  or  cloak.  JVew  England. 

In  Scottish,  this  word  signifies  to  dirty  by  slabber- 
ing, as  if  it  were  allied  to  dribble,  drivel,  from  the 
root  of  drip,  which  coincides  with  drop. 

DRAB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  fish  for  barbels  with  a  long  line 
and  rod.  Encyc. 

DRAB'BLING,  a.  Drawing  in  mud  or  water ;  angling 
for  barbels. 

DRAB'BLING,  n.  A  method  of  angling  for  barbels, 
with  a  rod  and  long  line  passed  through  a  piece  of 
lead.  Encyc. 

DRAB'LER,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  addi- 
tional sail,  sometimes  laced  to  the  bottom  of  a  bon- 
net on  a  square  sail,  in  sloops  and  schooners.  It  is 
the  same  to  a  bonnet,  as  a  bonnet  is  to  a  course. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

DRACHM,  (dram,)  71.     See  Dram,  and  Drachma. 

DRACH'MA,  (drak'ma,)  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Spaxun; 
Fr.  dragme  ;  It.  dramma,  by  contraction,  Eng.  dram.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  among  the  Greeks,  having  a  dif- 
ferent value  in  different  states,  and  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  average  value  of  the  Attic  drachma  was 
9j  d.,  or  about  18  cents.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  A  weight  among  the  Greeks  of  about  2  dw.  7 
grains  Troy.  Brande. 

DRa'CIN,  n.  A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained  from 
dragon's  blood,  or  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  plant 
Calamus  Draco,  and,  as  is  supposed,  of  several  other 
plants. 

DRA 'CO,  77.  [L.  See  Draqon.]  In  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  genus  of  animals  of  two  species.  [See 
Dragon.] 

DRA-Co'NIN,  77.  A  name  applied  to  a  red  resinous 
substance  obtained  from  dragon's  blood,  or  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  plant  Calamus  Draco. 

DRA-CON'Tie,  a.     [L.  draco.] 

In  astronomy,  belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolution. 
[  Obs.]  Bailey. 

DRA-eUNC'tl-LUS,  77.     [from  L.  draco,  dragon.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  plant, *a  species  of  Arum,  with  a 
long  stalk,  spotted  like  a  serpent's  belly. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  Linnamn  genus  Callionymus,  or 
dragonet. 

3.  The  Filaria  Medinensis  c'  Linmeus,  or  Guinea- 
worm,  supposed  to  be  a  worm  which  penetrates  the 
skin,  and  insinuates  itself  between  the  muscles  of 
the  human  species. 

DRAD,  a.     Terrible.     [Obs.]     [See  Dread.] 

This  was  also  the  old  pret.  of  Dread. 
DRAFF,  71.     [D.  draf,  droef,  dregs,  grains.     Shakspeare 

wrote  draugh,  and  the  French  have  drague,  grains. 

The  latter  coincides  in  elements  with  draw,  drag.] 
Refuse  ;  lees  ;  dregs  ;  the  wash  given  to  swine,  or 

grains  to  cows;  waste  matter        Milton.     Dryden. 
DRAFF'ISH,  a.     Worthless. 
DRAFF'Y,  a.     Dreggy;  waste;  worthless. 
DRAFT,  71.    [Corrupted  from  draught,  from  drag,  draw, 

but  authorized  by  respectable  use.] 

1.  A  drawing  ;  as,  this  horse  is  good  for  draft.  In 
this  sense,  draught  is,  perhaps,  most  common. 

2.  A  drawing  of  men  from  a  military  band  ;  a  se- 
lecting or  detaching  of  soldiers  from   an  army,  or 
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any  part  of  it,  or  from  a  military  post.  Sometimes  a 
drawing  of  men  irom  other  companies  or  societies. 
These  important  posts,  in  consequence  of  heavy 
drafts,  we'.e  left  weakly  defended. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by  drafts  to 
serve  for  the  year.  Marshall. 

3.  An  order  from  one  man  to  another  directing  the 
piyment  of  money  ;  a  bill  of  exchange. 

I  thought  it  most  prudent  1.0  defer  the  drafts  till  advice  was 
received  of  the  progress  of  the  loan.  Hamilton. 

4.  A  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  a  figure  described 
on  paper ;  delineation ;  sketcn ;  plan  delineated. 
[See  Draught.] 

5.  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship.  [See 
Draught.] 

6.  A  writing  composed. 

DRAFT,  v.  t.    To  draw  the  outline;  to  delineate. 

2.  To  compose  and  write  ;  as,  to  draft  a  memorial 
or  a  lease. 

3.  To  draw  men  from  a  military  band  or  post ;  to 
select ;  to  detach. 

4.  To  draw  men  from  any  company,  collection,  or 
society. 

This  Cohen-Caph-El  was  some  royal  seminary  in  Uppr  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  tie  ir  coll -g.s 
and  temples.  Holwcll's  Diet. 

DRAFT'-HORSE,  71.  A  horse  employed  in  drawing, 
particularly  in  drawing  heavy  loads,  or  in  plowing. 

DRAFT'-OX,  71.    An  ox  employed  in  drawing. 

DRAFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Drawn  ;  delineated;  detached. 

DRAFT'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  ;  delineating  ;  detaching. 

DRAFTS,  71. pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered  buard  ; 
hence,  it  is  often  called  checkers  in  America. 

DRAG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dragan  t  W.  dragiaio  :  D.  draagen  ; 
Sw.  draga  ;  Dan.  drager ;  G.  tragen  ;  also  Dan.  trck- 
kcr  1  D.  trekken  ;  Sax.  drcogan  ;  L.  tralio  ;  Fr.  trairc  ; 
Malayan,  tarek  ;  It.  treggia,  a  sled  or  drag  ;  Sp.  tra- 
go,  a  draught  ;  tragar,  to  swallow  ;  Eng.  to  drink. 
(See  Drink  and  Drench.)  The  Russ.  has  dcrgayu, 
and  torgayu,  to  draw,  as  truck  is  written  torguyu. 
See  Class  Rg,  No.  27,  37,  56.] 

1.  To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  draw  along  the  ground  by 
main  force  ;  applied  particularly  to  drawing  heavy 
things,  with  labor,  along  the  ground  or  other  surface ; 
as,  to  drag  stone  or  timber  ;  to  drag  a  net  in  fishing. 
John  xxi.  8. 

2.  To  break  land  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow 
over  it ;  to  harrow ;  a  common  use  of  this  word  in 
JVew  England, 

3.  To  draw  along  slowly  or  heavily  ;  to  draw  any 
thing  burdensome  ;  as,  to  drag  a  lingering  life. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  draw  along  in  contempt,  as  unworthy  to  be 
carried. 

He  drags  me  at  his  chariot-wheels.  Stillinsjlcet. 

To  drag  one  in  chains.  Milton. 

5.  To  pull  or  haul  about  roughly  and  forcibly. 

Dryden. 
In  seamen's  language,  to  drag  an  anchor  is  to  draw 
or  trail  it  along  the  bottom  when  loosened,  or  when 
the  anchor  will  not  hold  the  ship. 
DRAG,  v.  i.    To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  drag;  as,  they  have  been  drag- 
ging for  fish  all  day,  with  little  success. 

3.  To  be  drawn  along  ;  as,  the  anchor  drags. 

4.  To  be  moved  slowly  •,  to  proceed  heavily ;  as, 
this  business  drags. 

5.  To  hang  or  grate  on  the  floor,  as  a  door. 
DRAG,  7i.     Something  to  be  drawn  along  the  ground, 

as  a  net  or  a  hook. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  harrow. 

3.  A  car ;  a  low  cart. 

4.  In  sea  language,  a  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp, 
square  frame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a  net,  used  to 
drag  on  the  bottom  for  v.irious  purposes,  as  to  re- 
cover articles  that  have  been  lost,  to  collect  shells,  &x. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

5.  Whatever  is  drawn  ;  a  boat  in  tow  ;  whatever 
serves  to  retard  a  ship's  way.  Encyc. 

DRAG'CED,   (dragd,)    pp.     Drawn   on   the    ground ; 

drawn  with  labor  or  force  ;  drawn  along  slowly  and 

heavily  ;  raked  with  a  drag  or  harrow. 
DRAG'pING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  the  ground  ;  drawing 

with  labor  or  by  force  ;  drawing  slowly  or  heavily  ; 

raking  with  a  drag. 
DRAG'GLE,  (drag'gl,)  v.  t.     [dim.  of  drag.]     To  wet 

and  dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground  or  mud,  or  on 

wet  grass  ;  to  drabble.  Gray. 

DRAG'GLE,  v.  i.     To  be  drawn  on  the  ground  ;  to 

become  wet  or  dirty  by  being  drawn  on  the  mud  or 

wet  grass. 
DRAG'GLE-TaIL,  71.     A  slut.  Shcnoood. 

DRAG'GLED,   pp.     Drawn   on   the    ground ;   wet  or 

dirtied  by  being  drawn  on  the  ground  or  mire. 
DRAG'GLING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  the  ground  ;  mak- 
ing dirty  by  drawing  on  the  ground  or  wet  grass. 
DRAG'MAN,  71.    A  fisherman  that  uses  a  dragnet. 

Rale. 
DRAG'NET,  n.     A  net  to  be  drawn  on  the  bottom  of 

a  river  or  pond  for  taking  fish.        Dryden.     Watts. 
DRAG'O-MAN, )   n,      [It.    dragomanno ;    Fr.    truehe- 
DROG'O-MAN,  (       771071;   Sp.  trujaman;    Ch.  IBJTin, 
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Ar.    •  Lj.i.yj  from  DJ-\n,  Ch.  Ar.  Syr.  Eth.  to  in- 
terpret.] 

An  interpreter  ;  a  term  in  general  use  in  the  Le- 
vant anil  other  parts  of  the  East. 
DRAG'ON,  71.*  [L.  draco;  Gr.  dpiuw  ,•  It.  dragone ; 
Fr.  dragon  ;  D.  drank  ;  G.  drache  ;  Ir.  draic  or  araig  ; 
W.  draig ;  Sw.  aVa/fe  ;  Dan.  drage.  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  not  obvious.  In  Ir.  drag  is  fire  ;  in  W. 
dragon  is  a  leader,  chief,  or  sovereign,  from  dragiaw, 
to  draw.  In  Scotch,  the  word  signifies  a  paper  kite, 
as  also  in  Danish  ;  probably  from  the  notion  of  fly- 
ing or  shooting  along,  like  a  fiery  meteor.  In  Welsh, 
draig  is  rendered  by  Owen  a  procreator  or  generating 
principle,  a  fiery  serpent,  a  dragon,  and  the  Supreme  ; 
and  the  plural,  dreigiau,  silent  lightnings,  dreigiaw,  to 
lighten  silently.  Hence,  I  infer  that  the  word  origi- 
nally signified  a  shooting  meteor  in  the  atmosphere, 
a  fiery  meteor,  and  hence  a  fiery  or  flying  serpent, 
from  a  root  which  signified  to  shoot  or  draw  out.] 

1.  A  kind  of  winged  serpent,  much  celebrated  in 
the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  Johnson. 

2.  A  fiery,  shooting  meteor,  or  imaginary  serpent. 


Swift,  swift,  ye  dragons  of  the  night  1  tliat  dawning 
May  bear  the  raveii's  eye. 


Shale. 


3.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  male  or  female;  as, 
this  man  or  woman  is  a  dragon. 

4.  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
[See  Draco.] 

In  Scripture,  dragon  seems  sometimes  to  signify  a 
large  marine  fish  or  serpent,  Is.  xxvii.,  where  the 
leviathan  is  also  mentioned  ;  also  Ps.  lxxiv. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  signify  a  venomous  land 
serpent.  Ps.  xci.  The  dragon  Shalt  thou  trample 
under  foot. 

It  is  often  used  for  the  devil,  who  is  called  the  old 
serpent.    Rev.  xx.  2. 

DRAG'ON,  n.  *  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  sau- 
rian reptiles,  found  onlv  in  tile  East  Indies. 

DRAG'O-NET,  n.     A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  the  species  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  called  by  Linnteus  Callionymus. 

DRAG'ON-FISH,  n.  The  dragonet ;  a  popular  name 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  Callionymus. 

DRAG'ON-FL?,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of 
insects  called  libellula  by  Linnteus. 

DRAG'ON-ISH,  a.     Dragonlike.  Shak. 

DRA O-ON-NADE' ,  n.  The  name  of  certain  severe 
persecutions  of  French  Protestants  by  an  armed 
force,  under  Louis  XIV. 

DRAG'ON-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  dragon  ;  fiery  ;  furious. 

Shak. 

DRAG'ONS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  certain  plants 
which  are  species  of  the  Linntean  genus  Dracon- 
tium. 

DRAG'ON'S-BLOOD,  (-blud,)  n.  [Sax.  dracan-blod.] 
The  vague  popular  mime  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  various  plants,  as  Calamus  Draco,  Dracaena  Draco, 
Pterocarpus  Draco,  &c.  Obtained  from  such  various 
sources,  it  has  various  properties,  and  is  of  diverse 
composition.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  and  is  used  for 
tinging  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes,  for  tooth 
tinctures  and  powders,  for  staining  marble,  &c. 

DRAG'ON'S-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  proposed  popular 
name  of  certain  plants  of  the  genus  Dracocephalum, 
of  which  term  it  is  a  translation. 

Dragon's  Head  and  Tail,  in  astronomy,  are  the 
nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the  two  points  in  which  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the  ecliptic.       Ejicyc. 

DRAG'ON-SHELL,  n.  Said  to  be  the  popular  name 
of  a  species  of  Patella  or  Limpet. 

DRAG'ON'S-WA-TER,  n.  Said  to  be  a  popular  name 
of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  i  'alia. 

DRAG'ON'S-WORT,  n.  Said  to  be  a  popular  name 
of  a  plant  belongine  to  the  genus  Artemisia. 

PRAG'ON-TREE,  n.  Said  to  be  the  popular  name  of 
some  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  Palms. 

DRA-GOON',n.  [Fr.  dragon;  Sp.  id. ;  Port,  dragam, 
a  dragon  and  dragoon  ;  ft.  dragone  ;  G.  dragoner;  D. 
dragonder;  Dan.  dragon;  Sw.  id.;  L.  draconarius,  an 
ensign-bearer,  from  draco,  dragon  ;  an  appellation 
given  to  horsemen,  perhaps  for  their  rapidity  or 
fierceness.] 

A  soldier  or  musketeer  who  serves  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  as  occasion  may  require.  Their  arms  are 
a  sword,  a  musket,  and  a  bayonet.  Encyc. 

DRA-GOON',  v.  t.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  a 
place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers.  Johnson. 

2.  To  enslave  or  reduce  to  subjection  by  soldiers.    . 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  persecute ;  to  compel  to  submit 
by  violent  measures  ;  to  force.      [The  usual  sense.] 

The  colonies  may  be  influenced  to  any  thing,  but  they  can  be 
dragooned  to  nothing.  Price. 

DRAG-OON-ADE',  7<  The  abandoning  of  a  place  to 
the  rage  of  soldiers.  Burnet. 

DRA-GOON'M),  pp.  Abandoned  to  the  violence  of 
soldiers  ;  persecuted  ;  harassed. 

DRA-GOON'ER,  n.     An  old  term  for  a  dragoon. 

DRVGOON'ING,  ppr.  Abandoning  to  the  rage  of 
soldiers  ;  persecuting  ;  harassing  ;  vexing. 

DRAIL,  v.  t.     To  trail.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 
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DRAIL,  v.  i.     To  draggle.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

DRAIN,  v.  t.     [Sax.    drchnigean,   to   drain,   to   strain. 

This  may  be  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  draw. 

O.U.  Sax.  drygan,  to  dry.] 

1.  To  filter  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance. 

Salt  water,  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth,  hath  become 
ftesh.  Bacon. 

2.  To  empty  or  clear  of  liquor,  by  causing  the 
liquor  to  drop  or  run  ofT  slowly  ;  as,  to  drain  a  vessel 
or  its  contents. 

3.  To  make  dry  ;  to  exhaust  of  water  or  other  li- 
quor, by  causing  it  to  flow  off  in  channels,  or  through 
porous  substances  ;  as,  to  drain  land  ;  to  drain  a 
swam  [i  or  marsh. 

4.  To  empty  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  draw  off  gradually  ; 
as,  a  foreign  war  drains  a  country  of  specie. 

DRAIN,  v.  i.    To  flow  off  gradually  ;  as,  let  the  water 

of  low  ground  drain  off. 
2.  To  be  emptied  of  liquor  by  (lowing  or  dropping  ; 

as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain  ;  let  the  cloth  hang 

.and  drain. 
DRAIN,  71.     A  channel  through  which  water  or  other 

liquid   flows  off;  particularly,  a  trench  or  ditch  to 

convey   water  from  wet  land  ;   a  water-course  ;  a 

sewer ;  a  sink. 
DRAIN' A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  drained. 

Sherwood. 
DRAIN'AGE,  n.    A  draining ;   a  gradual  flowing  off 

of  any  liquid. 
2.  The  mode  in  which  the  waters  of  a  country 

pass  oft"  by  its  streams  and  rivers. 
DRAINED,  pp.  or  a.     Emptied  of  water  or  other  li- 
quor by  a  gradual  discharge,  flowing,  or  dropping; 

exhausted  ;  drawn  off. 
DRaIN'ER,  n.    A  utensil  on  which  articles  are  placed 

to  drain. 
DRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Emptying  of  water  or  other  liquor 

by  filtration,  or  flowing  in  small  channels. 
DRAKE,  7i.     [G.  enterich  ;  Dan.  andrik ;  Sw.  andralc 

It  is  compounded  of  ente,  and,  Sax.  cned,   L.  anas,  a 

duck,  and  a  word  which  I  do  not  understand.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

2.  [L.  draco,  dragon.]     A  small  piece  of  artillery. 

3.  The  drake-fly.  [Clarendon. 
DRAM,  n.     [Contracted  from  drachma,  which  see.] 

1.  Among  druggists  and  physicians,  a  weight  of 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains.  In  av- 
oirdupois weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  as,  no  dram  of  judgment. 

Dryden. 

3.  As  much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  drank  at  once  ; 
as,  a  dram  of  brandy.  Drams  are  the  slow  poison  of 
life.  Swift. 

4.  Spirit ;  distilled  liquor.  Pope. 
DRAM,  v.  i.    To  drink  drams  ;  to  indulge  in  the  use 

of  ardent  spirit.     [A  low  word,  expressing  a  low  prac- 
tice.'] 

DRAM'-DRINK-ER,  n.  One  who  habitually  drinks 
spirits. 

DRA'MA  or  DRa'MA,  7t.  [Gr.  dpapa,  from  Spato,  to 
make.] 

A  poem  or  composition  representing  a  picture  of 
human  life,  and  accommodated  to  action.  The  prin- 
cipal species  of  the  drama  are  tragedy  and  comedy  ; 
inferior  species  are  tragi-comedy,  opera,  &c.      Encyc. 

DRA-MAT'I€,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  the  drama  ;  rep- 

DRA-MAT'IC-AL,  j  resented  by  action  ;  theatri- 
cal ;  not  narrative.  Bcntlcy. 

DRA-M  AT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  representation  ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  drama.  Dryden. 

DRAM'A-TIS  PER-SO'NJE,  [L.]  Actors  repre- 
senting the  characters  in  a  play. 

DRAM'A-TIST,  n.  The  author  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition ;  a  writer  of  plays.  Burnet. 

DRAM'A-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  compose  in  the  form  of  the 
drama  ;  or  to  give  to  a  composition  the  form  of  a 
play. 

At  Riga,  in  1204,  was  acted  a  prophetic  play,  that  is,  a  drama- 
tized extract  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Tookc's  Raseia. 

DRAM'A-TIZ-ED,  pp.     Composed  in  the  form  of  a 

play. 
DRAM'A-TIZ-ING,  ppr.    Composing  in  the  form  of 

a  play. 
DRAM'A-T(JR-GY,  n.     [Gr.  Anapa  and  cpyov.] 

The    art    of   dramatic    poetry     and     representa- 
tion.    [Qermany.] 
DRANK,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Drink.        ■ 
DRANK,  7i.     A  term  for  wild  oats.  Encyc. 

DRAP,  (dra,)  71.  [Fr.]    Cloth  ;  as,  drap-d'eti,  (-da-ta',) 

a  cloth  for  summer  wear. 
DRAPE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  draper.] 

To  make  cloth  ;  also,  to  banter.     [01s.] 
DRAP'jED,  (dript,)  a.    Adorned  with  drapery. 

Sedgwick. 
DRa'PER,  71.     [Fr.  drapier  ;  draper,   to   make  cloth ; 

from  drap,  cloth.] 
One  who  sells  cloths;  a  dealing  in  cloths;  as,  a 

linen-draper  or  woolen-draper. 
DRA'PER-Y,  n.      [Fr.  draperie  ;   It.  drapperia  ;   from 

drap,  drappo  ;  Sp.  ropagc,  from  ropa,  cloth.  ] 

1.  Clothwork  ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth.     Bacon. 

2.  Cloth  ;  stuffs  of  wool.  ArhuthnoL 
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3.  Hangings,  curtains,  tapestry,  &.c. 

4.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  the  representation  of 
the  clothing  or  dress  of  human  !"•  ni  tss,  -:cc.       Encyc. 

DRA'l'ET,  71.     Cloth  ;  coverlet.     [JW>    in  use.] 
DRAS'TiC,  a.     [Gr.  <Jpaari»os,  fri.m  apato,  to  make.] 
Powerful;  acting  with  strength  or  violence;  effi- 
cacious ;  as,  a  drastic  cathartic. 
DRAUGH.     See  Draff. 
DRAUGHT,  (drift,)  n.     [from  drair,  drag.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  ;  as,  a  horse  or  ox  fit  for 
draught. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  drawn  ;  as,  a  cart  or  plow 
of  easy  draught. 

3.  The  drawing  of  liquor  into  the  mouth  and 
throat  ;  the  act  of  drinking. 

4.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once. 

5.  The  act  of  delineating,  or  that  which  is  deline- 
ated ;  a  representation  by  lines,  as  the  figure  of  a 
house,  a  machine,  a  fort,  &.c,  described  on  paper. 
[Q.II.  Ir.  dreach,  W.  dryc]  Encyc. 

6.  Representation  by  picture  ;  figure  painted,  or 
drawn  by  the  pencil.  Dryden. 

7.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweeping  for  fish. 

8.  That  which  is  taken  by  sweeping  with  a  net ; 
as,  a  draught  of  fishes.     Luke  v. 

9.  The  drawing  or  bending  of  a  bow  ;  the  act  of 
shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  Camden. 

10.  The  act  of  drawing  men  from  a  military  band, 
army,  or  post ;  also,  the  forces  drawn ;  a  detach- 
ment.    [See  Draft,  which  is  more  generally  used.] 

11.  A  sink  or  drain.     Matt,  xv. 

12.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  a  bill  of 
exchange.     [See  Draft.] 

13.  The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a  ship, 
or  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water,  especially  when 
laden  ;  as,  a  ship  of  twelve  feet  draught. 

14.  In  England,  a  small  allowance  on  weighable 
goods,  made  by  the  king  to  the  importer,  or  by  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  insure  full  weight.        Encyc. 

15.  A  sudden  attack  or  drawing  on  an  enemy. 
[Query.]  Spenser. 

10.  A  writing  composed. 

17.   Draughts;  a  sinapism  ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 

DRAUGHT,  v.  t.  To  draw  out;  to  call  forth.  [See 
Draft.]  Addison. 

DRAUGHT'-BoARD,  71.  A  board  on  which  draughts 
are  played. 

DRAUGHT'-HOOKS,  n.  pi.  Large  hooks  of  iron  fixed 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  two  on  each 
side,  one  near  the  trunnion  hole,  and  the  other  at  the 
train  ;  used  in  drawing  the  gun  backward  and  for- 
ward by  means  of  draught  ropes.  Encyc. 

DRAUGHT'-HORSE,  71.  A  horse  used  in  drawing  a 
plow,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  as  distinguished  from  a 
saddle-horse. 

DRAUGHT'-HOUSE,  (drift-)  «.  A  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  filth  or  waste  matter. 

DRAUGHTS,  71.  pi.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered 
board,  called  checkers  in  America.  Smart. 

2.  A  sinapism  ;  a  mild  vesicatory. 

DRAUGHTS'MAN,  71.     A  man  who  draws  writings  or 
designs,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  such  drawings. 
2.  One  who  drinks  drains;  a  tippler.  Tatler. 

DRAVE,  the  old  participle  of  Drive.  We  now  use 
Drove. 

DRAW,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Drew  ;  pp.  Drawn.  [Sax.  dragan; 
L.  traho.  It  is  only  a  dialectical  spelling  of  drag, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  pull  along;  to  haul  ;  to  cause  to  move  for- 
ward by  force  applied  in  advance  of  the  thing  moved, 
or  at  the  fore-end,  as  by  a  rope  or  chain.  It  differs 
from  drag  only  in  this,  that  drag  is  more  generally 
applied  to  things  moved  along  the  ground  by  sliding, 
or  moved  with  greater  toil  or  difficulty,  anil  draw  is 
applied  to  all  bodies  moved  by  force  in  advance, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  force.  Draw  is  the 
more  general  or  generic  term,  and  drag  more  specific. 
We  say,  the  horses  draw  a  coach  or  wagon,  but  they 
drag  it  througn  mire;  yd  draw  is  properly  used  in 
both  cases. 

2.  To  pull  out,  as  to  draw  a  sword  or  dagger  from 
its  sheath  ;  to  unsheath.  Hence,  to  draw  the  sword, 
is  to  wage  war. 

3.  To  bring  by  compulsion  ;  to  cause  to  come. 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment" 

4.  To  pull  up  or  out ;  to  raise  from  any  depth  ;  as, 
to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

5.  To  suck  ;  as,  to  draw  the  breasts. 

6.  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  tend  toward 
itself,  as  a  magnet  or  other  attracting  body  is  said 
to  draw  it. 

7.  To  attract  ;  to  cause  to  turn  toward  itself;  to 
engage  ;  as.  a  beauty  or  a  popular  speaker  draws  the 
eyes  of  an  assembly,  or  draws  their  attention. 

8.  To  inhale  ;  to  take  air  into  the  lungs  ;  as,  there 
I  first  drew  air  ;  I  draw  the  sultry  air. 

Milton.     Addison. 

9.  To  pull  or  ta  ke  from  a  spit,  as  a  piece  of  meat. 

Dryden. 

10.  To  take  from  a  cask  or  vat;  to  cause  or  to  suf- 
fer a  liquid  to  run  out  ;  as,  to  draw  wine  or  cider. 

11.  To  take  a  liquid  from  the  body  ;  to  let  out  ;  as, 
to  draw  blood  or  water. 
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12.  To  take  from  an  oven  ;  as,  to  draw  bread. 

13.  To  cause  to  slide,  as  a  curtain,  either  in  closing 
or  unclosing  :  to  open  or  unclose  and  discover,  or  to 
close  and  conceal.  To  draw  the  curtain,  is  used  in 
both  senses.  Dryden.     Sidney. 

14.  To  extract ;  as,  to  draw  spirit  from  grain  or 
juice. 

15.  To  produce  ;  to  bring,  as  an  agent  or  efficient 
cause  ;  usually  followed  by  a  modifying  word  ;  as, 
piety  draws  down  blessings  ;  crimes  draw  down  ven- 
geance ;  vice  draws  on  us  many  temporal  evils  ;  war 
draws  after  it  a  train  of  calamities. 

16.  To  move  gradually  or  slowly ;  to  extend. 
They  drew  themselves  more  westerly.  Ralegh. 

17.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  in  length. 

Ho-.v  long  her  race  is  draion  I  Shah. 

In  some  similes,  men  draw  their  comparisons  into  minute  particu- 
lars of  no  importance.  Fetton. 

18.  To  utter  in  a  lingering  manner ;  as,  to  draw  a 
groan.  Dryden. 

19.  To  run  or  extend,  by  marking  or  forming  ;  as, 
to  draw  a  line  on  paper,  or  a  line  of  circumvallation. 
Hence, 

20.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  a  plain  sur- 
face ;  to  form  a  picture  or  image ;  as,  to  draw  the 
figure  of  a  man  ;  to  draw  the  face.     Hence, 

21.  To  describe ;  to  represent  by  words ;  as,  the 
orator  drew  an  admirable  picture  of  human  misery. 

22.  To  represent  in  fancy ;  to  image  in  the  mind. 

Shak. 

23.  To  derive ;  to  have  or  receive  from  some 
source,  cause,  or  donor;  as,  to  draw  the  rudiments 
of  science  from  a  civilized  nation ;  to  draw  consola- 
tion from  divine  promises. 

24.  To  deduce  ;  as,  to  draw  arguments  from  facts, 
or  inferences  from  circumstantial  evidence. 

25.  To  allure  ;  to  entice  ;  to  lead  by  persuasion  or 
moral  influence  ;  to  excite  to  motion. 

Draw  me  ;  we  will  run  after  thee.  — Cant.  i. 
Men   shall   arise,   speaking    perverse    things,   to  draw    away 
disciples  after  thein. — Acts  xx. 

26.  To  lead,  as  a  motive  ;  to  induce  to  move. 


My  purposes  do  dr&w  me  much  about. 


Shak. 


27.  To  induce  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  attract  toward  ; 
in  a  very  general  sense. 

28.  To  win  ;  to  gain  ;  a  metaphor  from  gaming. 

Shale. 

29.  To  receive  or  take,  as  from  a  fund  ;  as,  to 
dram  money  from  a  bank  or  from  stock  in  trade. 

30.  To  bear  ;  to  produce  ;  as,  a  bond  or  note  draws 
interest  from  its  date. 

31.  To  extort ;  to  force  out ;  as,  his  eloquence 
drew  tears  from  the  audience ;  to  draw  sighs  or 
groans. 

32.  To  wrest ;  to  distort ;  as,  to  draw  the  Scriptures 
to  one's  fancy.  rfhitgift. 

33.  To  compose  ;  to  write  in  due  form  to  form  in 
writing ;  as,  to  draw  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  to  draw  a 
deed  or  will. 

34.  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel,  as  tickets  in 
a  lottery.  We  say,  to  draw  a  lottery,  or  to  draw  a 
number  in  the  lottery. 

35.  To  receive  or  gain  by  drawing  ;  as,  to  draw  a 
prize.  We  say  also,  a  number  draws  a  prize  or  a 
blank,  when  it  is  drawn  at  the  same  time. 

36.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  ;  as,  to  draw  wire  ;  to 
draw  a  piece  of  metal  by  beating,  &c. 

37.  To  sink  into  the  water  ;  or  to  require  a  certain 
depth  of  water  for  floating ;  as,  a  ship  draws  fifteen 
feet  of  water. 

38.  To  bend  ;  as,  to  draw  the  bow.     Ts.  lxvi. 

39.  To  eviscerate ;  to  pull  out  the  bowels ;  as,  to 
draw  poultry.  King. 

40.  To  withdraw.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
To  draw  back ;  to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods 

for  exportation. 

To  draw  in  ;  to  collect ;  to  apply  to  any  purpose  by 
violence. 

A  dispute,  in  which  every  thing  is  drawn  in  to  give  color  to  the 
argument.  Locke. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  pull  to  a  smaller  compass  ;  to 
pull  back  ;  as,  to  draw  in  the  reins.  Oay. 

3.  To  entice,  allure,  or  inveigle ;  as,  to  draw  in 
others  to  support  a  measure. 

To  draw  off;  to  draw  from  or  away  ;  also,  to  with- 
draw ;  to  abstract;  as,  to  draw  off  the  mind  from 
vain  amusements. 

2.  To  draw  or  take  from  ;  to  cause  to  flow  from  ; 
as,  to  draw  off  wine  or  cider  from  a  vessel. 

3.  To  extract  by  distillation.  Addison. 
To  draw  on ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice  ;  to  persuade  or 

cause  to  follow.    The  reluctant  may  be  drawn  on  by 
kindness  or  caresses. 
2.  To  occasion  ;  to  invite ;  to  bring  on  ;  to  cause. 

Under  color  of  war,  which  either  his  negligence  drew  on,  or 
his  practices  procured,  he  levied  a  subsidy.  Hay  ward. 

To  draw  over  ;  to  raise  or  cause  to  come  over,  as 
in  a  still. 

2.  To  persuade  or  induce  to  revolt  from  an  oppo- 
sing party,  and  to  join  one's  own  party.  Some  men 
may  be  draion  over  by  interest,  others  by  fear. 
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To  draw  out ;  to  lengthen ;  to  stretch  by  force ;  to 
extend. 

2.  To  beat  or  hammer  out ;  to  extend  or  spread  by 
beating,  as  a  metal. 

3.  To  lengthen  in  time;  to  protract;  to  cause  to 
continue. 

Thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Shak. 

Wilt   thou   draw   out   Uline    anger  to   all    generations  ?  —  Ps. 
lxxxiv. 

4.  To  cause  to  issue  forth  ;  to  draw  off;  as  liquor 
from  a  cask. 

5.  To  extract,  as  the  spirit  of  a  substance. 

6.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  pump  out,  by  questioning  or 
address  ;  to  cause  to  be  declared,  or  brought  to  light ; 
as,  to  draw  out  facts  from  a  witness. 

7.  To  induce  by  motive ;  to  call  forth. 

This  was  an  artifice  to  draw  oat  from  us  an  accusation.    Anon. 

8.  To  detach  ;  to  separate  from  the  main  body  ;  as, 
to  draw  out  a  file  or  party  of  men. 

9.  To  range  in  battle  ;  to  array  in  a  line. 
To  draw  together ;  to  collect  or  be  collected. 
To  draw  up  :  to  raise  ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate. 

2.  To  form  in  order  of  battle  ;  to  array.   Dryden. 

3.  To  compose  in  due  form,  as  a  writing  ;  to  form 
in  writing  ;  as,  to  draw  up  a  deed  ;  to  draw  up  a 
paper.  Swift. 

In  this  use,  it  is  often  more  elegant  to  omit  the 
modifying  word.     [See  No.  33.] 
DRAW,  v.  i.    To  pull ;  to  exert  strength  in  drawing. 
We  say,  a  horse  or  an  ox  draws  well. 

2.  To  act  as  a  weight. 

Watch  the  bias  of  the  mind,  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much. 

Addison. 

3.  To  shrink  ;  to  contract  into  a  smaller  compass. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  advance.  The  day  draws  toward 
evening. 

5.  To  be  filled  or  inflated  with  wind,  so  as  to  press 
on  and  advance  a  ship  in  her  course ;  as,  the  sails 
draw. 

6.  To  unsheathe  a  sword.  His  love  drew  to  de- 
fend him.     In  this  phrase,  sword  is  understood. 

7.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  delineating  figures  ; 
as,  he  draws  with  exactness. 

8.  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer  or  abscess  ;  to 
cause  to  suppurate ;  to  excite  to  inflammation,  matu- 
ration, and  discharge ;  as,  an  epispastic  draws  well. 

To  draw  back ;  to  retire ;  to  move  back ;  to  with- 
draw. 
2.  To  renounce  the  faith ;  to  apostatize.     Hcb.  x^r 
To  draw  near  or  nigh ;  to  approach  ;  to  come  neaYT 
To  draw  off;  to  retire ;  to  retreat ;  as,  the  company 
drew  off  by  degrees. 

To  draw  on ;  to  advance  ;  to  approach  ;  as,  the  day 
draws  on.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  on  ;  to  approach  in  pursuit ;  as,  the  ship 
drew  on  the  chase. 

3.  To  demand  payment  by  an  order  or  bill,  called 
a  draft.  He  drew  on  It  is  factor  for  the  amount  of  the 
shipment. 

You  may  draw  on  me  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey.    Jay. 

To  draw  up ;  to  form  in  regular  order ;  as,  the  troops 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  palace  ;  the  fleet  drew  up  in  a 
semicircle. 

Draw,  in  most  of  its  uses,  retains  some  shade  of  its 
original  sense,  to  pull,  to  move  forward  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  advance,  or  to  extend  in  length. 
And  Johnson  justly  observes,  that  it  expresses  an  ac- 
tion gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely.  We  pour 
liquor  quick,  but  we  draw  it  in  a  continued  stream. 
We  force  compliance  by  threats,  but  we  draw  it  by 
gradual  prevalence.  We  write  a  letter  with  haste, 
but  we  draw  a  bill  with  slow  caution  and  regard  to  a 
precise  form.  We  draw  a  bar  of  metal  by  continued 
DRAW,  n.    The  act  of  drawing.  [beating. 

2.  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

3.  That  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  drawn  up. 
DRAWA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  drawn.  More. 
DRAWBACK,  ?i.     Money  or  an  amount  paid  back. 

Usually,  a  certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs,  paid 
or  bonded  by  an  importer,  paid  back  or  remitted  to 
him  on  the  exportation  of  the  goods ;  or  a  certain 
amount  of  excise  paid  back  or  allowed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  home  manufactures. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  any  loss  of  advantage,  or  de- 
duction from  profit. 

DRAW-BRIDGE,  ti.*  A  bridge  which  may  be  raised  up, 
let  down,  or  drawn  aside,  to  admit  or  hinder  commu- 
nication, as  before  the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle,  or  in  a 
bridgeovera  navigable  river.  In  the  latter,  the  draw- 
bridge usually  consists  of  two  movable  platforms, 
which  may  be  raised  to  let  a  vessel  pass  through. 

DRAW-NET,  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger  sorts 
of  birds,  made  of  packthread,  with  wide  meshes. 

DRAW-WELL,  n.  A  deep  well,  from  which  water 
is  drawn  by  a  long  cord  or  pole.  Orew. 

DRAWEE,  n.  The  person  on  whom  an  order  or  bill 
of  exchange  is  drawn ;  the  payer  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. 

DRAWER,  n.  One  who  draws  or  pulls ;  one  who 
takes  water  from  a  well ;  one  who  draws  liquor  from 
a  cask. 
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2.  That  which  draws  or  attracts,  or  has  the  power 
of  attraction.  Swift. 

3.  He  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  money. 

4.  A  sliding  box  in  a  case  or  table,  which  is  drawn 
at  pleasure. 

5.  Drawers,  in  the  plural ;  a  close  under  garment, 
worn  on  the  lower  limbs. 

DRAWING,  ppr.  Pulling  ;  hauling  ;  attracting  ;  de- 
lineating. 

DRAWING,  n.  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling,  or  at- 
tracting. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  appearance  or  fig- 
ures of  objects  on  a  plain  surface,  by  means  of  lines 
and  shades,  as  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  compasses, 
&c. ;  delineation. 

3.  The  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lot- 
tery. 

DRAWING-MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  drawing. 

DRAWING-ROOM,  ?i.  A  room  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  company  ;  a  room  in  which  distinguished 
personages  hold  levees,  or  private  persons  receive 
parties.  It  is  written  by  Coxe  withdrawing-room,  a 
room  to  which  company  withdraws  from  the  dining- 
room. 

2.  The  formal  reception  of  evening  company  at  a 
court,  or  by  persons  in  high  station. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  a  drawing-room. 
DRAWL,  r.  t.     [D.  draalcn,  to  linger.] 

To  utter  words  in  a  slow,  lengthened  tone. 

DRAWL,  v.  i.    To  speak  with  slow  utterance. 

DRAWL,  n.    A  lengthened  utterance  of  the  voice. 

DRAWL'ING,  ppr.     Uttering  words  slowly. 

DRAWL'ING-LY,  adv.  By  slow  or  lengthened  utter- 
ance. 

DRAWN,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Draw.]  Pulled  ;  hauled  ;  al- 
lured ;  attracted ;  delineated  ;  extended  ;  extracted ; 
derived;  deduced;  written. 

2.  Equal,  where  each  party  takes  his  own  stake ; 
as,  a  drawn  game. 

3.  Having  equal  advantage,  and  neither  party  a 
victory  ;  as,  a  drawn  battle. 

4.  With  a  sword  drawn.  Shak. 

5.  Moved  aside,  as  a  curtain  ;  unclosed,  or  closed. 

6.  Eviscerated  ;  as,  a  drawn  fox.  Shale. 

7.  In  a  diffused  or  melted  state  -,  as,  draion  butter. 

8.  Induced,  as  by  a  motive  ;  as,  men  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  similar  views,  or  by  motives  of  interest. 

Diawn  and  quartered;  drawn  on  a  sled,  and  cut 
into  quarters. 

DRAWN-BAT'TLE,  ;t.  A  battle  from  which  the  par- 
ties withdraw  without  the  defeat  or  victory  of  either. 

DRAWN-BUT'TER,  n.     Melted  butter. 

DRAWPLaTE,  n.  A  steel  plate  having  a  gradation 
of  conical  holes,  through  which  wires  are  drawn  to 
be  reduced  and  elongated. 

DRAY,  7t.     [Sax.  drcege,  L.  trahea,  from  draw,  traho.] 

1.  A  low  cart  or  carriage  on  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
horse.  Addison. 

2.  A  sled.  Encyc. 
DRaY'-€ART,  n.    A  dray. 

DRaY'-HORSE,  n.    A  horse  used  for  drawing  a  dray. 

Taller. 

DRaY'MAN,  7i.    A  man  who  attends  a  dray.  South. 

DRaY'-PLOW,       )  it.    A  particular  kind  of  plow. 

DRAY'-PLOTJGH,  j  Mortimer. 

DRAZ'EL,  (draz'l,)  71.     A  dirty  woman  ;  a  slut. 

[  This  is  a  vulgar  word  ;  777  New  England  pronounced 
droz'l,  and  I  believe  alwaijs  applied  to  a  female.] 

DREAD,  (dred,)  n.f  [Sax.  drxd.  Q.\x.  from  the  root  of 
the  L.  terreo,  or  that  of  Sw.  rctdd,  fearful,  r'ddas,  to 
dread,  Dan.  rtzd,  fearful,  Sp.  arredrar,  to  terrify,  or 
Ir  cratliam,  to  tremble.  If  d  is  a  prefix,  see  Class  Rd, 
No.  14,  19,  22,  25,  60,  78.  The  primary  sense  is, 
probably,  to  tremble,  or  to  shrink.] 

1.  Great  fear,  or  apprehension  of  evil  or  danger. 
It  expresses  more  than  fear,  and  less  than  terror  or 
fright.  It  is  an  uneasiness  or  alarm  excited  by  ex- 
pected pain,  loss,  or  otherevil.  Wespeak  of  the  dread 
of  evil ;  the  dread  of  suffering ;  the  dread  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure.  It  differs  from  terror,  also,  in  being 
less  sudden  or  more  continued. 

2.  Awe ;  fear  united  with  respect. 

3.  Terror. 

Shall  not  his  dread  fall  on  you  i  —  Job  xiii. 

4.  The  cause  of  fear ;  the  person  or  the  thing 
dreaded. 

Let  him  be  your  dread.  — Is.  viil. 

DREAD,  a.   Exciting  great  fear  or  apprehension.  Shak. 

2.  Terrible  ;  frightful.  Shak. 

3.  Awful ;  venerable  in  the  highest  degree  ;  as, 
dread  sovereign  ;  dread  majesty  ;  dread  tribunal. 

DREAD,  (dredT)  v.  (.    To  fear  in  a  great  degree ;  as,  to 

dread  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
DREAD,  7i.  i.     To  be  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not  r  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  —  Deut.  i. 

DREAD' A-BLE,  a.     That  is  to  be  dreaded.     [Obs.] 
DREAD'-BoLT-ED,  a.    Having  bolts  to  be  dreaded ; 

as,  dread-bolted  thunder.  Sltak. 

DREAD'ED,  (dred'ed,)  pp.     Feared. 
DREAD'ER,  n.    One  that  fears,  or  lives  in  fear.  Sioifi. 
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DREAD'FIJL,  «.t  Impressing  great  fear;  terrible  ;  for- 
midable ;  as,  a  dreadful  storm,  or  dreadful  night. 
Tlic  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.  —  Mai.  iv. 
2.  Awful ;  venerable. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place  t  — Gen.  xlviii. 

DREAD'FUL-LY,  ado.  Terribly  ;  in  a  manner  to  be 
dreaded.  Dryden. 

DREAD'FUL-NESS,  n.  Terribleness  :  the  quality  of 
being  dreadful ;  (rightfulness. 

DREAD'LESS,  (dred'less,)  a.  Fearless;  bold  ;  not  in- 
timidated ;  undaunted  ;  free  from  fear  or  terror  ;  in- 
trepid. Milton. 

DREAD'LESS-NESS,  n.  Fearlessness;  undaunted- 
ness  ;  freedom  from  fear  or  terror ;  boldness.   Sidney. 

DREAD'NAUGHT,  (dred'navvt,)  re.     A  thick   cloth, 

with  a  long  pile,  used  for  warm  clothing,  or  to  keep 

2,  A  garment  made  of  such  cloth.  [off  rain. 

DREAM,  ft.  [D.  droom;  G.  trailing  Sw.drom;  Dan. 
drom.  In  Russ.  drcmlyu  is  to  sleep.  But  I  take  the 
primary  sense  to  be,  to  rove,  and  the  word  to  be  al- 
lied to  Gr.  Soopn,  a  running,  which  seems  to  be  from 
the  root  of  roam,  ramble.  If  not,  it  may  signify  to 
form  images,  and  be  allied  to  frame.] 

1.  Tlie  thought,  or  series  of  thoughts,  of  a  person 
in  sleep.  Wc  apply  dream,  in  the  singular,  to  a  se- 
ries of  thoughts  which  occupy  the  mind  of  a  sleeping 
person,  in  which  he  imagines  he  has  a  view  of  real 
things  or  transactions.  A  dream  is  a  series  of  thoughts 
not  under  the  command  of  reason,  and  hence  wild 
and  irregular.  Stewart. 

2.  In  Scripture,  dreams  were  sometimes  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  sleeping  persons,  made  by  divine 
agency.  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream.  Jo- 
seph was  warned  by  God  in  a  dream.  Gen.  xx. 
Matt.  ii. 

3.  A  vain  fancy  ;  a  wild  conceit ;  an  unfounded 
suspicion. 

DREAM,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Dreamed  or  Dreamt.  [D.  droom- 
en;  G.  tr'damen;  Sw.  dromtna;  Dan.  drdmmer.] 

1.  To  have  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  in  the 
state  of  sleep  ;  with  of  before  a  noun  ;  as,  to  dream 
of  a  battle  ;  to  dream  of  an  absent  friend. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  as,  he  little  dreamed  of 
his  approaching  fate. 

3.  To  think  iiiy. 

They  dream  on  in  a  course  of  reading,  without  digesting. 

Locke. 
DRF.AM,  !'.  t.    To  see  in  a  dream. 

To  dream  away ;  to  waste  in  idle  thoughts  ;  as,  to 
dream  away  one's  time. 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight.  Dryden. 

It  is  followed  by  a  noun  of  the  like  signification  ; 
as,  to  dream  a  dream. 
DReAM'ER,  ».     One  who  dreams. 

2.  A  fanciful  man ;  a  visionary  ;  one  who  forms  or 
entertains  vain  schemes  ;  as,  a  political  dreamer. 

i.  A  man  lost  in  wild   imagination ;  a  mope  ;  a 
sluggard. 
DRE.Ul'FUL,  a.    Full  of  dreams.  Johnson. 

DReAM'ING,  ppr.     Having  thoughts  or  ideas  in  sleep. 
DReAM'ING-LY,  adv.     Sluggishly  ;  negligently. 
DReAM'LESS,  a.     Free  from  dreams.  Camden. 

DReAM'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  dreamless  manner. 
DREAMPT,  (dremt,)  pp.     From  Dream. 
DReAM'Y,  a.    Full  of  dreams. 
DReAR,  «.     Dread;  dismalness.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 
DREAR,  a.     [Sax.  drcorig,  dreary.] 
Dismal ;  gloomy  with  solitude. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound.  Milton. 

DREAR'I-HEAD,  (-hed,)   re.      Dismalness;    gloomi- 
ness.    [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
DReAR'I-LY,  adv.     Gloomily  ;  dismally.      Spenser. 
DReAR'I-.MENT,  re.     Dismalness ;  terror.     [Obs.] 
DReAR'I-NESS,  n.     Dismalness;  gloomy  solitude. 
DReAR'Y,  a.     [Sax.  dreorig.] 

1.  Dismal ;  gloomy  ;  as,  a  dreary  waste  ;  dreary 
shades.    This  word  implies  both  solitude  and  gloom. 

2.  Sorrowful  ;  distressing ;  as,  dreary  shrieks. 

Spenser. 
DREDGE,  re.     [Fr.  drege  ;  Arm.  drag,  as  in  English.] 

1.  A  dragnet  for  taking  oysters,  &c.  Carew. 

2.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
DREDGE,  v.  t.     To  catch  or  gather  with  a  dredge  ;  to 

deepen  with  a  dredging-machine.  Carew. 

DREDGE,  v.  I.     [This  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
Fr.  arague,  grains,  dragee,  sugar  plums,  small  shot, 
meslin.J 
To  sprinkle  flour  on   roast  meat. 

DREDG'2-:D,  pp.  Caught  with  a  dredge  ;  deepened 
with  a  dredging-machine;  sprinkled,  as  flour  on 
roasting  meat. 

DREDG'ER,  re.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge  ;  also, 
a  utensil  for  scattering  flour  on  meat  while  roast- 
ing; a  dredging-machine. 

DREDG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Catching  with  a  dredge ;  deep- 
ening with  a  dredging  machine  ;  sprinkling  as  with 
flour. 

DREDG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  with  a  net, 
deepening  with  a  dredging-machine,  or  sprinkling 
with  flour. 

DREDG'ING-BOX,  n.  A  box  used  for  dredging 
meat. 
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DREDG'ING-MA-ClliNE',  (-ma-sheen',)  re.  An  en- 
gine used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel  from  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  docks,  &c.  Cye. 

DREE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  drcali.] 

To  sutler.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

DREG'GI-NESS,  re.  [from  dreggy.]  Fullness  of  dregs 
or  lees  ;  foulness;  feculence. 

DREG'GISH,  a.  Full  of  dregs;  foul  with  Ices;  fecu- 
lent. Harvey. 

DREG'GY,  a.  [See  Dregs.]  Containing  dregs  or 
lees  ;  consisting  of  dregs  ;  foul ;  muddy  ;  feculent. 

Boyle. 

DREGS,  n.  pi.  [Sw.drdgg;  Dan.  drank ;  Gr.  tlii'I, 
rpvyta.  That  which  is  drained  or  thrown  off,  or  that 
which  subsides.     See  Class  Rg,  No.  8,  28, 58. 

1.  The  sediment  of  liquors ;  lees;  grounds;  fecu- 
lence ;  any  foreign  matter  of  liquors  that  subsides  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Waste  or  worthless  matter  ;  dross  ;  sweepings  ; 
refuse.  Hence,  the  most  vile  and  despicable  part  of 
men  ;  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 

Dreg,  in  the  singular,  is  found  in  Spenser,  but  is 
not  now  used. 

DRErN.     See  Drain. 

DRENCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dreneean,  to  drench,  to  soak,  to 
inebriate,  and  drencan,  to  drink,  to  give  drink  ;  drenc, 
drench,  and  drink  ;  D.  drenken ;  G.  tranken,  to  water, 
to  soak ;  Sw.  drdnckia,  to  plunge,  to  soak  ;  Scot. 
drouk  ;  W.  trod.  Drench,  drink,  drown,  and  probably 
drag,  are  from  the  same  root.    See  Drink  and  Drag.] 

1.  To  wet  thoroughly;  to  soak;  to  fill  or  cover 
with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  as,  garments  drenched  in 
rain  or  in  the  sea  ;  the  flood  has  drenched  the  earth  ; 
swords  drenched  in  blood. 

2.  To  saturate  with  drink.  Shtdc. 

3.  To  purge  violently.  Mortimer. 
DRENCH,  re.    A  draught ;  a  swill ;  hence,  a  large  por- 
tion of  liquid  medicine  administered  to  an  animal  by 
pouring  or  forcing  down  the  throat. 

DRENCHED,  (drencht,) /jp.  or  a.  Soaked;  thoroughly 
wet  ;  purged  with  a  dose. 

DRENCH'ER,  n.  One  who  wets  or  steeps ;  one  who 
gives  a  drench  to  a  beast. 

DllENCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Wetting  thoroughly  ;  soak- 
ing ;  purging. 

DRENT,  pp.     Drenched.     [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

DRESS,  v.  t. ;  pret  and  pp.  Pressed,  or  Drest.  [Fr. 
dresser,  to  make  straight,  to  set  up,  to  erect ;  Ann. 
drefza,  drerzein  ;  It.  riziare,  to  erect,  to  make  straight ; 
dinzzare,  to  direct,  to  address  ;  Sp.  enderezar,  Port,  en- 
dercgar,  to  direct ;  Norm,  adrcscer,  to  redress.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  make  straight,  to  strain  or  stretch  to 
straightness.  The  It.  riziare  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
fromn'tto,  straight,  upright,  L.  erectus,  rectus,  from 
crigo,  re  go.] 

1.  To  make  straight  or  a  straight  line  ;  to  adjust  to 
a  right  line.  We  have  the  primary  a'ense  in  the  mili- 
tary phrase,  dress  your  ranks.  Hence  the  sense,  to 
put  in  order. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  good  order  ;  as,  to  dress  the 
beds  of  a  garden.  Sometimes,  to  till  or  cultivate. 
Gen.  ii.     Deut.  xxviii. 

3.  To  put  in  good  order,  as  a  wounded  limb ;  to 
cleanse  a  wound,  and  to  apply  medicaments.  The 
surgeon  dresses  the  limb  or  the  wound. 

4.  To  prepare,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  put  in  the  con- 
dition desired  ;  to  make  suitable  or  fit ;  as,  to  dress 
meat ;  to  dress  leather  or  cloth  ;  to  dress  a  lamp ;  but 
we,  in  the  latter  case,  generally  use  trim.  To  dress 
hemp  or  flax,  is  to  break  and  clean  it. 

5.  To  curry,  rub,  and  comb  ;  as,  to  dress  a  horse ; 
or  to  break  or  tame  and  prepare  for  service,  as  used 
by  Dryden  ;  but  this  is  unusual. 

6.  To  put  the  body  in  order,  or  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion ;  to  put  on  clothes ;  as,  he  dressed  himself  for 
breakfast. 

7.  To  put  on  rich  garments  ;  to  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to 
embellish  ;  as,  the  lady  dressed  herself  for  a  ball. 

To  dress  up,  is  to  clothe  pompously,  or  elegantly  ; 
as,  to  dress  up  with  tinsel. 

To  dress  a  ship,  is  to  ornament  her  with  colors,  as 
on  days  of  rejoicing. 

The  sense  of  dress  depends  on  its  application.  To 
dress  the  body,  to  dress  meat,  and  to  dress  leather,  are 
very  different  senses,  but  all  uniting  in  the  sense  of 
preparing  or  fitting  for  use. 
DRESS,  i).  ('.  To  arrange  in  a  line ;  as,  look  to  the 
right,and  dress. 
2.  To  pay  particular  regard  to  dress  or  raiment. 

Bramslon. 
DRESS,  re.    That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or  or- 
nament of  the  body  ;  clothes  ;  garments  ;  habit ;  as, 
the  dress  of  a  lady  is  modest  and  becoming ;  a  gaudy 
dress  is  evidence  of  a  false  taste. 

2.  A  suit  of  clothes ;  as,  the  lady  has  purchased  an 
elegant  dress. 

3.  A  lady's  gown. 

4.  Splendid  clothes ;  habit  of  ceremony ;  as,  a  full 
dress. 

5.  Skill  in  adjusting  dress,  or  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing elegant  clothing  ;  as,  men  of  dress.  Pope. 

DRESS'£D,  (drest,)  pp.  Adjusted;  made  straight; 
put  in  order ;  prepared  ;  trimmed  ;  tilled  ;  clothed  ; 
adorned  ;  attired. 
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DRESS'ER,  re.  One  who  dresses;  cue  who  is  em- 
ployed in  putting  on  clothes  and  adorning  another; 
one  who  is  employed  in  preparing,  trimming,  or  ad- 
justing any  thing. 

2.  [Fr.  dressoir.]  A  table  or  bench  on  which  meal 
and  other  things  are  dressed  or  prepared  for  use. 

DRESS'ING,  ppr.  Adjusting  to  a  line  ;  putting  in  or- 
der; preparing;  clothing;  embellishing;  cultiva- 
ting. 

DRESS'ING,  re.     Raiment ;  attire.  B.Jonson. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  an  application  to  a  wound 
or  sore. 

3.  That  which  is  used  in  preparing  land  for  a  crop; 
manure  spread  over  land.  When  it  remains  un  the 
surface,  it  is  called  a  lop-dressing. 

4.  In  popular  language,  correction  ;  a  flogging  or 
beating. 

5.  In  cookery,  the  stuffing  of  fowls,  pigs,  &c. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and  other  arti- 
cles, in  stiffening  or  preparing  silk,  linen,  and  other 
fabrics.  Brande. 

7.  In  architecture,  dressings  are  mouldings  round 
doors,  windows,  &c.  Brande. 

DRESS'ING-GOWN,  re.  A  light  gown  used  by  tt  per- 
son while  dressing. 

DRESS'ING-  ROOM,  re.  An  apartment  appropriated 
for  dressing  the  person. 

DRESS  ING-TA-BLE,  re.  A  toilet,  a  table  provided 
with  conveniences  for  a  person  adjusting  a  dress. 

DRESS'-MAK'ER,  re.  A  maker  of  gowns,  or  similar 
garments  ;  a  mantua-maker. 

DRESS'Y,  a.  Showy  in  dress ;  wearing  rich  or 
showy  dresses. 

DREST,  pp.  of  Dress.  „   _ 

DREOL,  (drule,)  v.  i.  [Q,u.  drivel,  or  Ar.  \^\  raula,  to 
slaver.] 

To  emit  saliva;  to  suffer  saliva  to  issue  and  flow 
down  from  the  mouth.     See  Drool. 

DRIB,  r.  t.  [Qi.il.  from  dribble,  but  the  word  is  not  ele- 
gant, nor  much  used.] 

To  crop  or  cut  oft';  to  defalcate.  Drpdcn. 

DRIB,  re.     A  drop.     [Not  used.]  Swift. 

DRIB'BLE,  (drib'bl,)  v.i.  [A  diminutive  from  drip, 
and  properly  dripple.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  drops,  or  in  a  qui.k 
succession  of  drops  ;  as,  water  dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot. 

3.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly  ;  as,  the  dribbling 
dart  of  love.  Shak.  ' 

DRIB'BLE,  v.  t.    To  throw  down  in  drops.       Swift. 
DRIB'BLET,  n.     [W.  rhib.] 

A  small  piece  or  part  ;  a  small  sum  ;  odd  money  in 

a  sum  ;  as,  the  money  was  paid  ill  dribblets. 
DRIB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Falling  in  drops  or  small  drops. 
DRIB'BLING,  re.     A  falling  in  drops. 
DRi'£D,  (drlde,)  pp.  or  a.  frjm  Dry.     Freed   from 

moisture  or  sap.     [Better  written  Dryed.] 
DRI'ER,   re.     [from  dry.]     That  which  has  the  quality 

of  drying  ;  that  which  may  expel  or  absorb  moisture  ; 

a  desiecative.    The  sun  and  a  north-westerly  wind 

are  great  driers  of  the  earth.  [Better  written  Dryer.] 
DRIFT,  h.     [Dan.  drifts  from  drive.] 

1.  That  which  is  driven  by  wind  or  water,  as  drift 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  participle.     Hence, 

2.  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  together ;  as,  a 
drift  of  snow,  called  also  a  snow-drift  ;  a  drift  of 
sand. 

3.  A  driving  ;  a  force  impelling  or  urging  forward: 
impulse  ;  overbearing  power  or  influence  ;  as,  the 
drift  of  a  passion. 

4.  Course  of  any  thing;  tendency;  aim;  main 
force  ;  as,  the  drift  of  reasoning  or  argument ;  the 
drift  of  a  discourse. 

5.  Any  thing  driven  by  force  ;  as,  a  drift  of  dust ;  ti 
log  or  a  raft  driven  by  a  stream  of  water,  without 
guidance.  Dryden. 

6.  A  shower  ;  a  number  of  things  driven  at  once; 
as,  a  drift,  of  bullets.  Shuk. 

7.  In  mining,  a  passage  cut  between  shaft  and 
shaft ;  a  passage  within  the  earth. 

Encye.     Fourcroy. 

8.  In  navigation,  the  angle  which  tile  line  of  a 
ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest  meridian, 
when  she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
waves,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  helm.  Also, 
the  distance  which  the  ship  drives  en  that  line. 

Knc.yr. 

9.  The  drift  of  a  current,  is  its  uni;le  and  velocity 

Mar.  Diet. 

10.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  earth  and  rocks, 
which  have  been  drifted  by  water,  and  deposited 
over  a  country  while  submerged. 

11.  In  architecture,  the  horizontal  force  which  an 
arch  exerts,  tending  to  overset  the  pier. 

DRIFT,  v.  i.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of 
wind  ;  to  be  driven  into  heaps;  as,  snow  or  sand 
drifts. 

2.  To  float  or  be  driven  along  by  a  current  of  wa- 
ter ;  as,  the  ship  drift  d    i.-tern  ;  a  raft  drifted  ashore. 

DRIFT,  v.  t.  To  tithe  into  heaps;  as,  a  current  of 
wind  drifts  snow  or  sand. 

DRIFT'ED,  pp.     Driven  along;  driven  into  heaps. 
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DKIFT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  drifting  ;  a  drift. 

DHIFT'ING,  ppr.  Driving  by  force  ;  driving  into 
heaps. 

DRIFT'-SAIL,  n.  In  -navigation,  a  sail  used  under 
water,  veered  out  right  ahead  by  sheets.    Encyc. 

DRIFT'-WaY,  n.  A  common  way  for  driving  cattle 
in.  Cowcl. 

DRIFT'-WIND,  ti.  A  driving  wind  ;  a  wind  that 
drives  things  into  heaps.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 

DRIFT'-WOOD,  n.  Wood  drifted  or  floated  by  water. 

DRILL,  v.  'u  [Sax.  thirliun;  G.  and  D.  drillea  ;  Dan. 
driller  ;  Sw.  drilla  ;  to  turn,  wind,  or  twist ;  W.  rhill, 
a  row  or  drill ;  rhilliaw,  to  drill,  to  trench  ;  truliaw,  to 
drill,  as  a  hole  ;  trod,  a  whirl  ;  trodli,  to  turn  or 
whirl.  The  latter  is  evidently  connected  with  rolL 
Class  Rl,  No.  4.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  drill ;  to  perforate  by  turning  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  of  a  particular  form  ;  to 
bore  and  make  a  hole  by  turning  an  instrument. 
We  say,  to  drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal, 
or  to  drill  a  cannon. 

2.  To  draw  on  ;  to  entice  ;  to  amuse  and  put  off. 

She  drilled  liiin  on  to  five  anil  fifty.     [Not  elegant.]     Addison. 

3.  To  draw  on  from  step  to  step.     [Not  elegant.] 

South. 

4.  To  draw  through  ;  to  drain  ;  as,  waters  drilled 
through  a  sandy  stratum.  Thomson. 

5.  In  a  military  sense,  to  teach  and  train  raw  sol- 
diers to  their  duty  by  frequent  exercise  ;  a  common 
and  appropriate  use  of  the  word.  Hence,  to  teach  by 
repeated  exercise  or  repetition  of  acts. 

6.  In  husbandry,   to  sow  grain  in  rows,  drills,  or 
DRILL,  v.  i.     To  sow  in  drills.  [channels. 

2.  To  flow  gently. 

3.  To  muster  for  exercise.  Beaum.  and  Fl. 
DRILL,   «.     A  pointed  instrument,  used  for  boring 

holes,  particularly  in   metals   and  other  hard   sub- 
stances. Moxon. 

2.  An  ape  or  baboon.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  training  soldiers  to  their  duty. 

4.  A  small  stream  ;  now  called  a  Rill.     Sandys. 
[Drill  is  formed  on  the  root  of  rill,  G.  rille,  a  chan- 
nel.] 

5.  In  husbandry,  a  row  of  grain,  sowed  by  a  drill- 
plow. 

DIULL'-BoW,  (-bo,)  n.  A  small  bow,  whose  string 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  turning  a  drill. 

Brande. 

DRILL'-BOX,  7i.    A  box  containing  seed  for  sowing. 

DR1LL'.ED,  (drild,)  pp.  Bored  or  perforated  with  a 
drill;  exercised  ;  sown  in  rows. 

DRILL'-HAR'ROW,  n.  A  harrow  used  for  smooth- 
ing ground  between  rows  or  drills. 

DRILL'-IIUS'BAND-RY,  ».  The  practice  of  sowing 
land,  by  a  machine,  in  rows. 

DRILL'ING,  ppr.  Boring  with  a  drill  ;  training  to 
military  duty;  sowing  in  drills. 

DRILL'ING,  n.  A  coarse  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  used 
for  trowsers,  &.C. 

DRILL'-PLOW,       j  n.    A  plow  for  sowing  grain  in 

DRILL'-PLOLTGH,  j      drills. 

DRINK,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Drank.  Old  pret.  and  pp. 
Drunk;  pp.  Drunken.  [Sax.  drincan,  drican,  dry- 
cian ;  Goth,  dragyan,  to  give  drink  ;  D.  drinken ;  G. 
trinken  ;  Sw.  dricica  ;  Dan.  drikkcr,  to  drink  ;  Sp.  tra- 
gar,  Port,  id.,  to  swallow  ;  trago,  a  draught.  The 
latter,  and  probably  drink,  is  from  drawing,  or  the  lat- 
ter may  be  more  nearly  allied  to  W.  trochi,  or  tro$i, 
to  plunge,  bathe,  immerse.  Drink  and  drench  are 
radically  the  same  wold,  and  probably  drown..  We 
observe  that  71  is  not  radical.] 

1.  To  swallow  liquor,  for  quenching  thirst  or  other 
purpose  ;  as,  to  drink  of  the  brook. 

Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  my  cup.  —  Matt.  xx. 

2.  To  take  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  to  be  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  to  be  a  habit- 
ual drunkard.  Pope. 

3.  To  feast ;  to  he  entertained  with  liquors.  Shale. 
To  drink  to;  to  salute  in  drinking;   to  invite  to 

drink  by  drinking  first ;  as,  I  drink  to  your  grace. 

Slmk. 
2.  To  wish  well  to,  in  the  act  of  taking  the  cup. 
DRINK,  v.  t.     To  swallow,  as  liquids;  to  receive,  as 
a  fluid,  into  the  stomach  ;  as,  to  drink  water  or  wine. 

2.  To  suck  in  ;  to  absorb ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream.  Dryden. 

3.  To  take  in  by  any  inlet ;  to  hear ;  to  see  ;  as,  to 
drink  words,  or  the  voice.  Shak.     Pope. 

I  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  in  air ;  to  inhale. 

To  drink  down,  is  to  act  on  by  drinking  ;  to  reduce 
or  subdue  ;  as,  to  drink  down  unkindness.         Shak. 

To  drink  off  j  to  drink  the  whole  at  a  draught ;  as, 
to  drink  off  a  cup  of  cordial. 

To  drink  in  ;  to  absorb  ;  to  take  or  receive  into  any 
inlet. 

To  drink  up  ;  to  drink  the  whole. 

To  drink  health,  or  to  the  health  ;  a  customary  civil- 
ity, in  which  a  person,  at  taking  a  glass  or  cup,  ex- 
presses his  respect  or  kind  wishes  for  another. 
DRINK,  71.     Liquor  to  be  swallowed  ;  any  fluid  to  be 
taken  into  the  stomach,  for  quenching  thirst,  or  for 
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medicinal  purposes,  as  water,  wine,  beer,  cider,  de- 
coctions, &x. 

DRINK' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  drank  ;  fit  or  suita- 
ble for  drink  ;  potable. 

DRINK' A-BLE,  7t.    A  liquor  that  may  be  drank. 

Steele. 

DRINK' A-BLE-NESS,  71.    State  of  being  drinkable. 

DRINK'ER,  7t.  One  who  drinks,  particularly  one  who 
practices  drinking  spirituous  liquors  to  excess ;  a 
drunkard  ;   a  tippler. 

DRINK'ING,  ppr.  Swallowing  liquor;  sucking  in; 
absorbing. 

DRINK'ING,  a.  Connected  with  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  ;  as,  drinking  usages ;  making  an  excessive  use 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

DRINK'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  swallowing  liquors,  or  of 
absorbing. 

2.  The  practice  of  drinking  to  excess.  We  say,  a 
man  is  given  to  drinking. 

DRINK'ING-HORN,  n.  A  horn  cup,  such  as  our  rude 
ancestors  used. 

DRINK'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by  tip- 
plers ;  an  ale-house. 

DRINK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  drink.  Chaucer. 

DRINK'-MON-EY,  (-mun-ny,)  71.  Money  given  to  buy 
liquor  for  drink. 

DRIP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  drypan,  drivpan,  dropian,  to  drip,  to 
drop  ;  D.  druipen  ;  G.  trie/en  ;  Sw.  drypa  ;  Dan.  dryp- 
per.  This  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  drop. 
Hence,  dribble,  dripplc,  drivel.  The  Ar.  has  the  pre- 
cise word  (_3  ,i  tlmrafa,  to  drop  or  distill.     Qu.  «|)n 

Heb.  and  Ar.,  to  drop.    The  Persic  has    •  «Xaj  1  yj 

lirabidan,  to  exude.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  11,  35.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  ;  as,  water  drips  from  eaves. 

2.  To  have  any  liquid  falling  from  it  in  drops  ;  as, 
a  wet  garment  drips. 

DRIP,  7j.  t.    To  let  fall  in  drops. 

The  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.  Swift. 

So  we  say,  roasting  flesh  drips  fat. 
DRIP,  ?!.    A  falling  in  drops,  or  that  which  falls  in 

drops.    In  building,  avoid  the  drip  of  your  neighbor's 

house. 
2.  The  edge  of  a  roof;   the  eaves  ;   a  large,  flat 

member  of  the  cornice.  Bailey.     Chambers. 

DRIP'PED,  (dript,)  pp.     Let  fail  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING,  ppr.    Falling,  or  letting  fall,  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING,   71.     The  fat  which  falls  from  meat  in 

roasting  ;  that  which  falls  in  drops. 
DRIP'PING-PAN,   7i.      A  pan   for  receiving  the  fat 

which  drips  from  meat  in  roasting. 
DRIP'PLE,  a.    Weak  or  rare.     [Not  in  use.] 
DRIP'-SToNE,  71.    A  projecting  tablet,  or  molding, 

over  the  head  of  door-ways,  or  windows,  occ,  to 

throw  off  rain. 
DRIVE,   v.  t.;  pret.   Drove,  (formerly   Drave  ;)   pp. 

Driven.     [Sax.  drifan  ;  Goth,  dreiban  ;  D.  dryven  ;  G. 

treiben  ;  Sw.  drifva  ;  Dan.  driver  ;  also  Sax.  dryfan,  to 

vex  ;  adrifan,  to  drive.     From  the  German  we  have 

thrive.     See  Ar.  (_3  j.ls  tarafa,  to  drive.     Class  Rb, 

No.  29,  and  Heb.  Syr.  Ar.  an,  id.  No.  4.] 

1.  To  impel  or  urge  forward  by  force  ;  to  force  ;  to 
move  by  physical  force.  We  drive  a  nail  into  wood 
with  a  hammer;  the  wind  or  a  current  drives  a  ship 
on  the  ocean. 

2.  To  compel  or  urge  forwartl  by  other  means  than 
absolute  physical  force,  or  by  means  that  compel  the 
will;  as,  to  drive  cattle  to  market ;  a  smoke  drives 
company  from  the  room  ;  a  man  may  be  driven,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  to  abandon  his  country. 

Drive  thy  business  ;  let  not  thy  business  drive  thee.     Franklin. 

3.  To  chase ;  to  hunt. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn.  Chevy  Chase. 

4.  To  impel  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  to  move  for- 
ward, and  to  direct  their  course  ;  hence,  to  guide  or 
regulate  the  course  of  the  carriage  driven  by  them. 
We  say,  to  drive  a  team,  or  to  drive  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  team. 

5.  To  take  on  a  drive  or  in  a  carriage  ;  as,  to  drive 
a  person  to  his  door. 

6.  To  impel  to  greater  speed. 

7.  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what  is 
in  it. 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.  Dryden. 

8.  To  force  ;  to  compel ;  in  a  general  sense. 

9.  To  hurry  on  inconsiderately ;  often  with  on.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  more  generally  intransitive. 

10.  To  distress  ;  to  straiten  ;  as,  desperate  men  far 
driven.  Spenser. 

11.  To  impel  by  the  influence  of  passion.  Anger 
and  lust  often  drive  men  into  gross  crimes. 

12.  To  urge  ;  to  press  ;  as,  to  drive  an  argument. 

13.  To  impel  by  moral  influence  ;  to  compel  ;  as, 
the  reasoning  of  his  opponent  drove  him  to  acknowl- 
edge his  error. 
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14.  To  carry  on  ;  to  prosecute  ;  to  keep  in  motion  ; 
as,  to  drive  a  trade  ;  to  drive  business. 

15.  To  drive  feathers  or  down,  is  to  place  them  in 
a  machine  which,  by  a  current  of  air,  Prices  off  the 
lightest  to  one  end,  and  collects  them  by  them- 
selves. 

His  thrice  driven  bed  of  down.  Slmk. 

To  drive  away ;  to  force  to  remove  to  a  distance  ;  to 
expel ;  to  dispel ;  to  scatter. 

To  drive  off;  to  compel  to  remove  from  a  place ;  to 
expel  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance. 
_To  drive  out;  to  expel. 
DRIVE,  v.  i.    To  be  forced  along  ;  to  be  impelled  ;  to 
be  moved  by  any  physical  force  or  agent ;  as,  a  ship 
drives  before  the  wind. 

2.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence ;  as,  a  storm 
drives  against  the  house. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails.  Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  in  a  carriage  ;  as,  he  drove  to  London. 
This  phrase  is  elliptical.  He  drove  his  horses  or  car- 
riage to  London. 

4.  To  aim  at  or  tend  to ;  to  urge  toward  a  point ; 
to  make  an  effort  to  reach  or  obtain  ;  as,  we  know 
the  end  the  author  is  driving  at. 

5.  To  aim  a  blow  ;  to  strike  at  with  force. 

Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me.  Shak. 

Drive,  in  all  its  senses,  implies  forcible  or  violent 
action.  It  is  opposed  to  lead.  To  drive  a  body,  is  to 
move  it  by  applying  a  force  behind ;  to  lead,  is  to 
cause  to  move  by  applying  the  force  before,  or  for- 
ward  of  the  body. 

DRIVE,  71.  f  An  excursion  in  a  carriage,  for  exercise  or 
pleasure.  In  England,  it  is  distinguished  from  a 
ride,  which  is  taken  on  horseback. 

DRIV.EL,  (driv'l,)  v.  i.     [from  the  root  of  drip.] 

1.  To  slaver  ;  to  let  spittle  drop  or  flow  from  the 
mouth,  like  a  child,  idiot,  or  dotard.     Sidney.    Grew. 

2.  To  be  weak  or  foolish  ;  to  dote  ;  as,  a  driveling 
hero  ;  driveling  love.  Sliak.     Dryden. 

DRIV.EL,  n.     Slaver  ;  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

Dryden. 
2.  A  driveler  ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.  [JVot  used.]  Sidney. 

DRIV'£L-ER,  (driv'1-er,)  n.  A  slaverer  ;  a  slabberer  ; 
an  idiot ;  a  fool.  Swift. 

DRI  V.EL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Slavering  ;  foolish. 

DRIV.EL-IJ\'G,  (driv'1-ing,)  71.  A  course  of  weak, 
contemptible  action  or  conduct. 

DRIVEN,  (driv'n,)  pp.  [from  drive.]  Urged  for- 
ward by  force;  impelled  to  move;  constrained  by 
necessity. 

DRIVER,  77.  One  who  drives;  the  person  or  thing 
that  urges  or  compels  any  thing  else  to  move. 

2.  The  person  who  drives  beasts. 

3.  The  person  who  drives  a  carriage ;  one  who 
conducts  a  team. 

4.  A  large  sail  occasionally  set  on  the  mizzen-yard 
or  gaff,  the  foot  being  extended  over  the  stern  by  a 
boom.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  In  machinery,  that  which  communicates  motion 
to  something  else,  as  a  wheel ;  used,  also,  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  screw-driver. 

6.  A  substance  interposed  between  the  driving 
instrument  and  the  thing  driven.  A  cooper  drives 
hoops  by  striking  upon  the  driver. 

DRIVING,  ppr.     Urging  forward  by  force  ;  impelling; 

taking  a  drive. 
DRIVING,  a.     Having  great  force  of  impulse;  as,  a 

driving  wind  or  storm. 
DRIVING,  ii.    The  act  of  impelling. 

2.  Tendency. 
DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  i.     [G.  riescin.     The  sense  is  probably 

to  sprinkle,  or  to  scatter.     Q.u.  L.  ros,  dew,  and  Fr. 

arroser.     See  Heb.  Ch.  DD1,  Ar.  ,w» ,  rassa.     Class 

Rs,  No.  16,  28.] 

To  rain  in  small  drops  ;  to  fall,  as  water  from  the 
clouds,  in  very  fine  particles.  We  say,  it  drizzles ; 
drizzling  drops  ;  drizzling  rain  ;  drizzling  tears. 

Addison. 
DRIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  shed  in  small  drops  or  particles. 
The  air  doth  drizzle  dew.  Shak. 

Winter's  drizzled  snow.  ShaJc, 

DRIZ'ZLBD,  (driz'ld,)  pp.  Shed  or  thrown  down  in 
small  drops  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Falling  in  fine  drops  or  par- 
ticles ;  shedding  in  small  drops  or  particles. 

DRIZ'ZLING,  71.  The  falling  of  rain  or  snow  in 
small  drops. 

DRIZ'ZLY,  a.  Shedding  small  rain,  or  small  particles 
of  snow. 

The  winter's  drizzly  reigu.  Dryden. 

DROCK,  71.     Part  of  a  plow.     [Local] 

DROG'MAN  and  DROG'O-MAN.     See  Dragoman. 

DROIL,  v.  i.     [D.  druilen,  to  mope.] 

To  work  sluggishly  or  slowly  ;  to  plod.  [Not  much 
used.]  Spenser., 

DROIL,  71.  A  mope  ;  a  drone  ;  a  sluggard  ;  a  drudge. 
[Little  used.] 

DROIT,  71.     [Fr.]     Right ;  the  law  ;  title  ;  fee  ;  privi- 
lege.    Also,  in  finance,  duty  ;  custom. 
2.  a.     Straight ;  rigbt. 
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DROLL,  o.t  [Fr.  drole  ;  G.  drollig;  D.  M.j  Sw.  troll, -a 
satyr ;  trotta,  to  use  magic  arts,  to  enchant.  Ciu.  its 
alliance  to  roll,  troll.] 

Odd  ;  merry ;  facetious ;  comical  ;  as,  a  droll 
fcUovv. 

DRoLL,  ?i.    One  whose  occupation  or  practice  is  to 
raise  mirth  by  odd  tricks  ;  a  jester  ;  a  buffoon.  Prior. 
2.  A  farce ;  something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or 
sport.  Swift. 

DROLL,  v.  i.     To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon.      South. 

DRoLL,  v.  t     To  cheat.  L' Estrange. 

DRpLL'ER,  71.     A  jester  ;  a  buffoon.  Glanvillc. 

DRoLL'ER-Y,  n.    Sportive  tricks  ;  buffoonery  ;  com- 
ical stories  ;  gestures,  manners,  or  tales,  adapted  to 
raise  mirth. 
2.  A  puppet-show.  Sluilc. 

DRoLL'ING,  n.     Low  wit ;  buffoonery. 

DRoLL'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  jesting  manner. 

UltoLL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  droll. 

DROM'E-D  A-RY,  (drum'e-der-ry,)  71.  *  [Fr.  dromadaire ; 
Pp.  dromedario ;  Port,  and  It.  id.  i  Ir.  droman;  Gr. 
ipopa i  ;  from  swiftness,  running,  Gr.  Spopoc,  tboapov, 
dficfio).  This  explanation  supposes  the  word  to  be  of 
Greek  origin.] 

*1.  A  species   of  camel,  called,  also,  the  Arabian 

camel,  with  one  bunch  or  protuberance  on  the  back, 

in    distinction  from    the  Bartrian  camel,  which  has 

2.  Any  quick  traveling  camel.  [two  bunches. 

DRONE,  n.*  [Sax.  drane,  dram;  G.  drohne,  whence 
drbhnrn,  to  tinkle,  to  shake,  to  tingle.  See  Ar.  Nos. 
4  and  7,  Class  Rn.J 
*1.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  queen-bee,  but  larger  than  the  working-bee.  The 
drones  make  no  honey,  but,  after  living  a  few  weeks, 
they  are  killed  or  driven  from  the  hive.  Encyc. 
Hence, 

2.  An  idler;  a  sluggard;  one  who  earns  nothing 
by  industry.  Addison. 

3.  A  humming  or  low  sound,  or  the  instrument  of 
humming.  Milton. 

4.  The  largest  tube  of  the  bagpipe,  which  emits 
a  continued  deep  note. 

DR.ONE,  v.  i.     To  live  in  idleness  ;  as,  a  droning  king. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  give  a  low,  heavy,  dull  sound ;  as,  the  cym- 
bal's droning  sound.  Dryden. 

DRONE'-FLY,  ii.  A  two-winged  insect,  resembling 
the  drone-bee. 

DRON'ING,  ppr.  Living  in  idleness;  giving  a  dull 
sound. 

DRON'ING,  n.     Dull,  driveling  utterance.         Swift 

DRoN'ISH,  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  lazy;  indolent;  inac- 
tive ;  slow.  Rowe. 

DRoN'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  dronish  manner. 

DRoN'ISH-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  dronish. 

DROOL,  i'.  t.  To  drivel  or  drop  saliva.  The  word 
which,  according  to  Holloway,  is  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  familiar  nursery  word  in  America;  as,  the 
child  drools. 

DROOP,  v.  ?'.  [Sax., drcpan ;  Ice.  driupa.  This  word 
is  probably  from  the  root  of  the  L.  torpeo,  the  letters 
being  transposed  ;  or  from  the  root  of  drop,  D.  drui- 
pen,  to  drip,  drop,  or  droop.  Indeed,  all  may  be  of 
one  family.] 

1.  To  sink  or  hang  down  ;  to  lean  downward,  as 
n  body  that  is  weak  or  languishing.  Plants  droop 
for  want  of  moisture  ;  the  human  body  droops  in  old 
age  or  infirmity. 

2.  To  languish  from  grief  or  other  cause.      Sandys. 

3.  To  fail  or  sink  ;  to  decline  ;  as,  the  courage  or 
the  spirits  droop. 

4.  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak  ;  to  be  dispirited  ;  as, 
the  soldiers  droop  from  fatigue. 

DROOP'jKD,  (droopt,)  pp.     Languished;  grown  weak. 
DROOP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Sinking;  hanging  or  leaning 

downward  ;  declining  ;  languishing  ;  failing. 
DROOP'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  languishing  manner. 
DROP,  n.     [Sax.  dropa,  a  drop  ;  dropian,  to  drop  ;  G. 

trapfca;   D.  drop;   Sw.  droppe ;    Dan.  draabe.     Heb. 

t|y\,  Ar.  u-AS,  raafa,  and  Oji  dharafa.  to  drop. 

Class  Rb,  No.  II.    Heb.  -pP,  id.] 

1.  A  small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a  spherical  form, 
which  falls  at  once  from  any  body,  or  a  globule  of 
any  fluid  which  is  pendent,  as  if  about  to  fall ;  a 
small  portion  of  water  falling  in  rain  ;  as,  a  drop  of 
water  ;  a  drop  of  blood  ;  a  drop  of  laudanum. 

2.  A  diamond  hanging  from  the  ear  ;  an  ear-ring  ; 
something  hanging  in  the  form  of  a  drop. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity  of  liquor ;  as,  he  had  not 
drank  a  drop. 

4.  The  part  of  a  gallows  which  sustains  the  crim- 
inal before  he  is  executed,  and  which  is  suddenly 
dropped. 

DROP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  dropian ;  D.  druipcn  ;  G.  traiifcn  or 
trapfca  ;  Sw.  drypa  ;  Dan.  drypper ;  Russ.  krapayu.] 

1.  To  pcur  or  let  fall  in  small  portions  or  globules, 
as  a  fluid  ;  to  distil. 

The  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.  — Deut.  xxxili. 

2.  To  let  fall,  as  any  substance ;  as,  to  drop  the  an- 
chor ;  to  drop  a  stone. 

3.  To  let  go  ;  to  dismiss  ;  to  lay  aside  ;  to  quit ;  to 
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leave  ;  to  permit  to  subside  ;  as,  to  drop  an  alt'air  ;  to 
drop  a  controversy  ;  to  drop  a  pursuit. 

4.  To  utter  slightly,  briefly,  or  casually  ;  as,  to 
drop  a  word  in  favor  of  a  friend. 

5.  To  insert  indirectly,  incidentally,  or  by  way  of 
digression  ;  as,  to  drop  a  word  of  instruction  in  a 
letter. 

6.  To  lay  aside  ;  to  dismiss  from  possession ;  as, 
to  drop  these  frail  bodies. 

7.  To  leave ;  as,  to  drop  a  letter  at  the  post-office. 

8.  To  set  down  and  leave  ;  as,  the  coach  dropped  a 
passenger  at  the  inn. 

9.  To  quit ;  to  suffer  to  cease  ;  as,  to  drop  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

10.  To  let  go ;  to  dismiss  from  association  ;  as,  to 
drop  a  companion. 

11.  To  suffer  to  end  or  come  to  nothing ;  as,  to 
drop  a  fashion. 

12.  To  bedrop  ;  to  speckle  ;  to  variegate,  as  if  by 
sprinkling  with  drops  ;  as,  a  coat  dropped  with  gold. 

Milton. 

13.  To  lower  ;  as,  to  drop  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
DROP,  v.  i.     To  distill  ;  to  fall  in  small  portions,  glob- 
ules, or  drops,  as  a  liquid.    Water  drops  from  the 
clouds  or  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall  ;  to  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

The  heavens  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.  —  Fa.  lxviii. 

3.  To  fall ;  to  descend  suddenly  or  abruptly. 

4.  To  fall  spontaneously  ;  as,  ripe  fruit  drops  from 
a  tree. 

5.  To  die,  or  to  die  suddenly.  We  see  one  friend 
after  another  dropping  round  us.  They  drop  into  the 
grave. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  be  neglected 
and  come  to  nothing  ;  as,  the  affair  dropped. 

7.  To  come  unexpectedly  ;  with  in  or  into ;  as,  my 
old  friend  dropped  in,  a  moment. 

8.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark      [Not  usual.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots.  Collier. 

9.  To  fall  lower;  as,  the  point  of  the  spear  dropped 

10.  To  be  deep  in  extent.  [a  little. 

Her  main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards.  Mar.  Did. 

To  drop  astern,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  pass  or 
move  toward  the  stern  ;  to  move  back  ;  or  to  slacken 
the  velocity  of  a  vessel,  to  let  another  pass  beyond 
her. 

To  drop  down,  m  seamen's  language,  is  to  sail, 
row,  or  move  down  a  river,  or  toward  the  sea. 

DROPS,  m.  pi.  In  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  the  dose 
of  which  is  regulated  by  a  certain  number  of  drops. 

Encyc. 

DROP'-SCENE,  n.  In  a  theater,  a  curtain  suspended 
by  pulleys,  which  descends  or  drops  in  front  of  the 
stage. 

DROP'-SE-RKNE',  n.  [gutta  serena.]  A  disease  of 
the  eye ;  amaurosis,  or  blindness  from  a  diseased 
retina.  Milton.     Coze. 

DROP'-STONE,  n.    Spar  in  the  shape  of  drops. 

Woodward. 

DROP'-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  The  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Spirtea  filipendala. 

The  hemlock  drop-wort,  and  the  water  drop-wort, 
are  species  of  CEnanthe. 

DROP'LET,  n.     A  little  drop.  Sliak. 

DROP'PJSD,  (dropt,)  pp.  Let  fall  ;  distilled  ;  laid 
aside  ;  dismissed  ;  let  go  ;  suffered  to  subside  ;  sprin- 
kled or  variegated. 

DROP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  Falling  in  globules  ;  distilling  ; 
falling;  laying  aside;  dismissing;  quitting;  suffer- 
ing to  rest  or  subside ;  variegating  with  ornaments 
like  drops. 

A  dropping  fire,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  constant, 
irregular  discharge  of  small  arms. 

DROP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  dropping  ;  a  distilling  ;  a 
2.  That  which  drops.  [falling. 

DROP'PING-LY,  adv.     In  drops. 

DROP'SI-CAL,  a.  [See  Dkopsy.]  Diseased  with 
dropsy  ;  hydropical ;  inclined  to  the  dropsy  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  dropsy  ;  applied 
to  disease 

DROP'SI-£D,  (drop'sid,)  a.    Diseased  with  dropsy. 

Shale. 

DROP'SY,  n.  [L.  hydrops;  Gr.  iSponp,  from  iSoip, 
water,  and  on//,  the  face.  Formerly  written  hydrop- 
isy;  whence,  by  contraction,  dropsy.] 

In  medicine,  an  unnatural  collection  of  water,  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  a  greater  effu- 
sion of  serum  by  the  exhalent  arteries,  than  the  ab- 
sorbents take  up.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  per- 
sons of  lax  habits,  or  in  botlies  debilitated  by  disease. 
The  dropsy  takes  different  names,  according  to  the 
part  affected  ;  as,  ascites,  or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  ; 
hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head  ;  anasarca,  or  a 
watery  swelling  over  the  whole  body,  &c.     Encyc. 

DROS'KY,  n.     In  Russia,  a  low,  four-wheeled  vehi- 
cle, without, a  top,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  long,  nar- 
row bench,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  as  on  a 
saddle,  with  their  feet  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

DRO-SOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  Spoaoc,  dew,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 
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An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 
on  the  surface  of  a  body  in  the  open  air. 
DROSS,  n.     [Sax.  dros  ;  D.  droes ;  G.  druse,  strangles, 
glanders;    D.  droessem,  G.  drusen,   dregs;    perhaps 
from  rejecting  or  throwing  off.J 

1.  The  recrement  or  despumation  of  metals ;  the 
scum  or  extraneous  matter  of  metals,  thrown  off  in 
the  process  of  melting. 

2.  Rust ;  crust  of  metals ;  an  incrustation  formed 
on  metals  by  oxydation.  Addison. 

3.  Waste  matter ;  refuse  ;  any  worthless  matter 
separated  from  the  better  part ;  impure  matter. 

The  world's  frlorv  is  out  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 

DROSS'l-NESS,  n.      Foulness  ;    rust  ;    impurity  ;    a 

state  of  being  drossy.  Boyle. 

DltOSS'LESS,  a.     Free  from  dross.  Steoens. 

DROSS'Y,  a.    Like  dross ;  pertaining  to  dross. 

2.  Full  of  dross  ;  abounding  with  scorious  or  rec- 
rementitious  matter  ;  as,  drossy  gold 

3.  Worthless  ;  foul ;  impure.  Donne 
DROTCH'EL,  n.    An  idle  wench  ;  a  sluggard.     [Not 

in  use.] 
DROUGHT,  (drout,)  71.     [Contracted  from  Sax.  dru- 

Sothe,  D.  droogtc,  from  drigan  or  drygan,  to  dry.  (See 
ry.)  The  spelling  drought  is  alter  the  Belgic  dia- 
lect ;  but  the  regular  word,  drouth,  or  drowth,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  Bacon,  is  still  considerably  used.] 

1.  Dryness  ;  want  of  rain  or  of  water ;  particu- 
larly, dryness  of  the  weather,  which  affects  the 
earth,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  plants;  aridness ; 
aridity.  Temple.     Bacon. 

2.  Dryness  of  the  throat  and  mouth  ;  thirst ;  want 
of  drink.  Milton. 

DROUGHT'I-NESS,  71.      A  state  of  dryness  of  the 

weather  ;  want  of  rain. 
DROUGHT'Y,  a.    Dry,  as  the  weather;  arid  ;  want- 
2.  Thirsty  ;  dry  ;  wanting  drink.  [ing  rain. 

DROUM'Y,  a     Troubled ;  muddy.    Same  as  Scottish 

Drumly.     [06.?.]  Bacon. 

Chaucer  has  Drovy. 
DROUTH,  n.     Dry  weather. 

2.  Thirst.    [This  was  the  original  word,  and  is  still 

used  in  Scotland,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 

America.] 
DROUTH'I-NESS,  71.     Dryness  ;  thirst. 
DROUTH'Y,  a.     Dry  ;  thirsty  ;  as,   "  When  drouthy 

neebors  neebors  meet."  Burns. 

DROVE,  pret.  of  Drive. 
DROVE,  n.     [Sax.  draf;  from  drive.] 

1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven  ;  a  number  of  ani- 
mals, as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine,  driven  in  a  body. 
We  speak  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  sheep, 
when  a  number  is  collected  ;  but  properly,  a  drove  is 
a  herd  or  flock  driven.  It  is  applicable  to  any  species 
of  brutes.     Hence, 

2.  Any  collection  of  irrational  animals,  moving  or 
driving  forward  ;  as,  a  finny  drove.  Milton. 

3.  A  crowd  of  people  in  motion. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.  Dryden. 

4.  A  road  for  driving  cattle.     [English,] 
DROVER,  71.    One  who  drives  cattle  or  sheep  to  mar- 
ket.    Usually,  a  man   who  makes  it  his  business  to 
purchase  fat  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  market. 

2.  A  boat  driven  by  the  tide.  Spenser. 

DROWN,  v.  t.  [Dan.  drugner;  Sw.  drdnckia  ;  Sax. 
adrcnean,  to  drown,  to  drench;  from  the  root  of  drench 
and  drink.] 

1.  Literally,  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  and  appropri- 
ately, to  extinguish  life  by  immersion  in  water  or 
other  fluid  ;  applied  to  animals  ;  also,  to  suspend  ani- 
mation by  submersion. 

2.  To  overwhelm  in  water ;  as,  to  drown  weeds. 

3.  To  overflow ;  to  deluge  ;  to  inundate ;  as,  to 
drown  land. 

4.  To  immerse  ;  to  plunge  and  lose  ;  to  overwhelm  ; 
as,  to  drown  one's  self  in  sensual  pleasure. 

5.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  overpower. 

My  private  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  senate.  Addison. 

DROWN,  v.  i.  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or  other 
fluid  ,  to  perish  in  water. 

Methougbt  what  p:un  it  was  to  drown.  Sliak. 

DROWN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  life  by  immer- 
sion in  a  fluid  ;  overflowed  ;  inundated  ;  over- 
wh-  med. 

DROVVN'ER,  7),.    He  or  that  which  drowns. 

DROWN'ING,  npr.  Destroying  life  by  submersion  in 
a  liquid;  overflowing;  overwhelming. 

DROWN'ING,  a.     Perishing  in  water  ;  as,  a  drencning 

DROWSE,  (drowz,)  V.  i.  [Old  Belgic,  droosm.]    [man. 

1.  To  sleep  imperfectly  or  unsoundly ;  to  slumber; 
to  be  heavy  with  sleepiness.  MUton. 

2.  To  look  heavy  ;  to  be  heavy  or  dull. 
DROWSE,  v.  t.    To  make  heavy  with  sleep;  to  make 

dull  or  stupid.  Milton, 

DKOWS'FHED,  *■     Sleepiness.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 

DROWS'I-LY,  ado.      Sleepily  ;    heavily  ;    in   a  dull, 

sleepy  manner.  Drnden. 

2.  Sluggishly  ;  idly  ;  slothfully  ;  lazily.    Ralegh. 

DROWS'I-NESS,   «.       S;  ttpiness  ;    heaviness  "with 

sleep  ;  disposition  to  sleep.  Milton.     Locke. 

2.  Sluggishness  ;  sloth  ;  idleness  ;  inactivity. 

Bacon. 
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DROWS'Y,   a.       Inclined   to   sleep  ;    sleepy  ;    heavy 
with  sleepiness  ;  lethargic  ;  comatose.        Dryden. 
■2.  Dull;  sluggish;  stupid.  Mterbury. 

3.  Disposing  to  sleep  ;  lulling  ;  as,  a  drowsy  couch 

DROWS'Y-HEAD'ED,  (drowz'e-hed'ed,)  a.     Heavy  ; 
having  a  sluggish  disposition.  Fotlierby. 

DRUB,  v.  t.  [Sw.  drabba,  to  touch,  hit,  beat ;  trdffa, 
to  hit,  touch,  reach,  find  ;  Dan.  draber,  to  kill  ; 
treffer,  to  hit ;  G.  D.  treffen ;  Gr.  rpi/3cj,  to  beat ;  Sax. 
tribulan,  trifrlaa  ;  It.  trebbiare  ;  L.  tribula  ;  allied 
probably  to  throb.  These  words  seem  to  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  French  trouver,  to  find,  that  is,  to 
hit,  to  strike  on,  and  attraper  and  frapper,  Eng.  to 
rap.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  two  different  roots. 
See  Class  Rb,  No.  4,  28,  29,  37,  39.  Drubbing  is  a 
particular  form  of  driving-.] 
To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  cudgel. 

The  Utile  thief  had  been  soundly  drubbed  with  a  cudgel. 

L'Estrange. 

DRUB,  n.    A  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel ;  a  thump  ; 

a  knock.  Mdison. 

DRUB'B.ED,  pp.    Beat  with  a  cudgel;  beat  soundly. 
DRUB'BING,  ppr.      Beating  with  a  cudgel  ;   beating 

soundly. 
DRUB'BING,  n.    A  cudgeling;  a  sound  beating. 
DRUDGE,  (druj,)  v.  i.     [Scot,  drug,  to  drag,  to  tug,  to 

pull  with  force  ;  whence  druggare,  drudging  ;  Ice. 

droogur,  a  drawer  or  carrier  ;  Ir.  drugaire,  a  drudge 

or  slave.    This  seems  to   be  a  dialectical  form  of 

drag,  draw.] 
1  o  work  hard  ;  to  labor  in  mean  offices ;  to  labor 

with  toil  and  fatigue. 


In  merriment  did  drudge  and  labor. 


Hudibras. 


DRUDGE,  n.  One  who  works  hard,  or  labors  with 
toil  and  fatigue  ;  one  who  labors  hard  in  servile  em- 
ployments ;  a  slave.  Milton. 

DRUDG'ER,  n.     A  drudge. 

2.  A  drudging-box.     [See  Dredging-Box.] 

DRUDG'ER-Y,  «.  Hard  labor;  toilsome  work  ;  igno- 
ble toil;  hard  work  in  servile  occupations. 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss  —  without  drudgery  or  sorrow. 

Locke. 
DRUDG'ING,  ppr.     Laboring  hard  ;  toiling. 
DRUDG'ING-BOX.     See  Dredging-Box. 
DRUDG'ING-LY,  adv.    With  labor  and  fatigue  ;  la- 
boriously. 
DRUG,  n.     [Fr.  drogue  ;  Arm.  droguereiou  ;  Sp.  Port, 
and  It.  droga.     In  Dutch,  droogery  is  a  drug  and   a 
drying  place,  so  that  drug  is  a  dry  substance,  and 
from  the  root  of  dry.    Junius  supposes  it  to  have 
signified,  originally,  spices  or  aromatic  plants.     See 
•the  verb  to  Dry.] 

1.  The  general  name  of  substances  used  in  medi- 
cine, sold  by  the  druggist,  and  compounded  by 
apothecaries  and  physicians  ;  any  substance,  vegeta- 
ble, animal,  or  mineral,  which  is  used  in  the  composi- 
tion or  preparation  of  medicines.  It  is  also  applied 
to  dyeing  materials. 

2.  Any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  or  is  not 
salable  ;  an  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand  in 
the  market. 

3.  A  mortal  drug,  or  a  deadly  drug,  is  poison. 

4.  A  drudge.     [Scot,  drug.]  Shak. 
DRUG,  v.  i.    To  prescribe  or  administer  drags  or  med- 
icines.                                                             B.  Jonson. 

DRUG,  v.  t.    To  season  with  drugs  or  ingredients. 

Shale. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  offensive. 

3.  To  dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medicines. 
DRUG-DA  MN'£D,  a.    Condemned  and  detested  for 

its  drucs  or  poisons  ;  as,  drug-damned  Italy.       Shak. 
DRU^  G.ED,  pi>.  or  a.     Seasoned  with  drugs. 

4.  Dosed  with  drugs. 

3.  Tinctured  with  something  offensive. 

DRUG'GER,  n.     A  druggist.     [Not  used.]       Burton. 

DRUG'GET,  7i.  [Fr.  droguet ;  Sp.  droguete ;  It.  dro- 
ghetto.] 

A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  thick  and  strong,  stamped 
on  one  side  with  figures,  and  used  as  a  covering  and 
protection  for  carpets. 

DRUG'GING,  ppr.    Seasoning  with  ingredients. 
2.  Tincturing  with  offensive  matter. 

DRUG'GIST,  71.  [Fr.  droguiste;  Sp.  droguero ;  It. 
droghiere,  from  drug.] 

One  who  deals  in  drugs  ;  properly,  one  wnose  oc- 
cupation is  merely  to  buy  and  sell  drugs,  without 
compounding  or  preparation.  In  America,  the  same 
person  often  carries  on  the  business  of  the  druggist 
and  the  apothecary. 

DRUG'STER,  71.     A  druggist.     [Not  used.]       Boyle. 

DRCID,  7i.  [Ir.  draoi,  formerly  drui,  a  magician,  a 
Druid  ;  pi.  draoithe ;  Sax.  dry,  a  magician  ;  W.  derwyi, 
(derwyth,)  which  Owen  supposes  to  be  a  compound 
of  dar,  derm,  an  oak,  and  gioyi,  knowledge,  presence. 
The  Welsh  derivation  accords  with  that  of  Pliny, 
who  supposes  the  Druids  were  so  called  because  they 
frequented  or  instructed  in  the  forest,  or  sacrificed 
under  an  oak.  But  some  uncertainty  rests  on  this 
subject.] 

A  priest  or  minister  of  religion,  among  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany.  The 
druids  possessed  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  fee,  superintended  the  affairs  of  re- 
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ligion    and    morality,   and    performed    the   office   of 
judges.  Owen.     JCncyc. 

DRU'ID-ESS,  71.     A  female  Druid. 

DRF-ID'If' AI    I   a'     I'61'13'11'1'"  t0  tne  Druids. 

DRO'ID-ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  Druids. 

DRu'ID-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  religion,  philosophy, 
and  instruction  taught  by  the  Druids,  or  their  doc- 
trines, rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Whitaker.     Christ.  Observer. 

DRUM,  71.  [D.  trom,  trommel ;  G.  trommel ;  Sw.  trum- 
ma ;  Dan.  tromme  ;  Ir.  druma  ;  probably  from  its 
sound,  and  the  root  of  rumble,  Gr.  [ipepto,  L.  fremo. 
See  Class  Rm,  No.  10,11.] 

1.  A  martial  instrument  of  music,  in  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
vellum,  which  is  stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure. 

2.  In  machinery,  a  short  cylinder  revolving  on  an 
axis,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
small  wheels,  by  means  of  straps  passing  round  its 
periphery.  Cyc. 

3.  The  drum  of  the  car,  the  tympanum,  or  barrel  of 
the  ear  ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear,  behind  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  The  latter  is  a  tense  mem- 
brane, which  closes  the  external  passage  of  the  ear, 
and  receives  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hooper. 

4.  A  quantity  packed  in  the  form  of  a  drum ;  as,  a 
drum  of  figs. 

5.  Sheet-iron  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  to  receive 
heat  from  a  stove-pipe. 

6.  In  architecture,  the  upright  part  of  a  cupola  either 
above  or  below  a  dome. 

DRUM,  v.  i.  To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks;  to  beat  or 
play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks  ; 
to  beat  with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes ;  as,  to 
drum  on  the  table. 

3.  To  beat,  as  the  heart.  Dryden. 
To    drum    up  ;    literally,   to   gather   or   collect  by 

going  round  with  a  drum  ;  or,  figuratively,  by  influ- 
ence and  exertion  ;  as,  to  drum  up  for  recruits,  &.C. 

DRUM,  v.  t.  To  expel  with  beat  of  drum.  [Military 
phrase.] 

DRUM'BLE,ti.  i.  To  drone  ;  to  be  sluggish.  [J\Tut  in 
use.]  Shah. 

DRUM'-FISH,  71.     A  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  North 

DRUM'LY,  a.     [W.  trom,  heavy.]  [America. 

Turbid  ;  muddy.     [Not  in  use.] 

DRUM'-Ma-JOR,  n.  The  chief  or  first  drummer  of  a 
regiment. 

DRUM'-MaK-ER,  tt.    One  who  makes  drums. 

DRUM'MER,  71.  One  whose  olfice  is  to  beat  the  drum, 
in  military  exercises  and  marching  ;  one  who  drums. 

DRUM'.MING,/)ji7-.  Beating  a  drum;  expelling  with 
beat  of  drum. 

DRUM'MOND-LIGHT,  (lite,)  71.  [from  Lieut.  Drum- 
mond.]  A  very  intense  light,  produced  by  turning 
two  streams  of  gas,  one  oxygen,  and  the  other  hy- 
drogen, in  a  state  of  ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime. 

DRUM'STICK,  11.  The  stick  with  which  a  drum  is 
beaten,  or  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  beating  a  drum. 

DRUNK,  a.  [from  drunken.  See  Drink.]  Intoxica- 
ted ;  inebriated  ;  overwhelmed  or  overpowered  by 
spirituous  liquor  ;  stupefied  or  inflamed  by  the  action 
of  spirit  on  the  stomach  and  brain.  It  is  brutish  to 
be  drunk. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.  St.  Paul. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or  liquor. 

I  will  make  my  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  — Deut.  xxxii. 
Note.  — Drunk  was  formerly  used  as  the  participle 
of  drink ;  as,  he  had  drunk  wine.     But  in  modern 
usage,  drank  has  taken  its  place ;  and  drunk  is  now 
used  chiefly  as  an  adjective. 

DRUNK 'ARD,  71.  One  given  to  ebriety,  or  an  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  liquor  j  a  person  who  habitually  or 
frequently  is  drunk. 

A  drunkard  and  a  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 

DRUNK'BN,  (drunk'n,)  a.  [Participle  of  Drink,  but 
now  used  chiefly  as  an  adjective,  and  often  contract- 
ed to  Drunk.] 

1.  Intoxicated  ;  inebriated  with  strong  liquor. 

2.  Given  to  drunkenness  ;  as,  a  drunken  butler. 
3   Saturated  with  liquor  or  moisture ;  drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.  Shak. 

4.  Proceeding  from  intoxication ;  done  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  ;  as,  a  drunken  quarrel.  Swift. 

A  drunken  slaughter.  Sluzk. 

DRUNK'-EN-LY,  adv.  In  a  drunken  manner.  [Little 
used.]  S/tah. 

DRUNK'£N-NESS,  71.  t  Intoxication  ;  inebriation  ;  a 
state  in  which  a  person  is  overwhelmed  or  over- 
powered with  spirituous  liquors,  so  that  his  reason  is 
disordered,  and  he  more  commonly  reels  or  staggers 
in  walking.  Drunkenness  renders  some  persons 
stupid,  others  gay,  others  sullen,  others  furious. 

Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness. St.  Paul. 

2.  Habitual  ebriety  or  intoxication.  Watts. 

3.  Disorder  of  the  faculties,  resembling  intoxica- 
tion by  liquors ;  inflammation  ;  frenzy  ;  rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  Spenser. 
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DRU-PA'CEOUS,  a.      Producing   drupes ;    as,  drupa-     I 
ceuus  trees. 

2.  Pertaining  to  drupes ;  or  consisting  of  drupes ; 
as,  drupaceous  fruit.  rfsiat.  Researches. 

DRUPE,  n.  [L.  drupa,  Gr.  Spvircnnc,  olives  ready  to 
fall ;  Gr.  Spvg,  a  tree,  and  rrirrrw,  to  fall.] 

In  botany,  a  pulpy  pericarp  or  fruit,  without  valves, 
containing  a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel ;  as  the  plum, 
cherry,  apricot,  peach,  almond,  olive,  &c.  Martyn. 

DRfjSE,  ii.     [G.  druse,  a  gland,  glanders.] 

Among  miners,  a  cavity  in  a  rock,  having  its  inte- 
rior surface  studded  with  crystals,  or  filled  with 
water. 

DRu'SY,     )  a.    Covered  with  a  large  number  of  mi-   I 

DRuS'£D,  \      nute  crystals. 

DRY,  a.  [Sax.  dri,  drig,  or  dryg  ;  D.  droog ;  G.  trocken. 
See  the  verb.] 

1.  Destitute  of  moisture  ;  free  from  water  or  wet- 
ness  ;  arid  ;  not  moist ;  as,  dry  land  ;  dry  clothes. 

2.  Not  rainy ;  free  from  rain  or  mist ;  as,  dry 
weather;  a  dry  March  or  April. 

3.  Not  juicy  ;  free  from  juice,  sap,  or  aqueous  mat- 
ter ;  not  green  ;  as,  dry  wood  ;  dry  stubble  ;  dry  hay  ; 
dry  leaves. 

4.  Without  tears  ;  as,  dry  eyes  ;  dry  mourning. 

Dryden. 

5.  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  the  cow  is  dry. 

6.  Thirsty  ;  craving  drink. 

7.  Barren  ;  jejune  ;  plain  ;  unembellished  ;  desti- 
tute of  pathos,  or  of  that  which  amuses  and  inter- 
ests ;  as,  a  dry  style  ;  a  dry  subject ;  a  dry  discussion. 

8.  Severe  ;  sarcastic;  wiping ;  as,  a  dry  remark  or 
repartee  ;  a  dry  rub.  Ooodman. 

9.  Severe  ;  wiping;  as,  a  dry  blow  ;  a  dry  basting. 
[See  the  verb,  which  signifies,  properly,  to  wipe,  rub, 
scour.]  Bacon. 

10.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to  a 
sharp,  frigid  preciseness  of  execution,  or  the  want  of 
a  delicate  contour  in  form,  and  of  easy  transition  in 
coloring.  Jocelyn. 

Dry  goods  ;  in  commerce,  cloths,  stuffs,  silks,  laces, 
ribbons,  &c,  in  distinction  from  grooeries. 

Dry  wines,  are  those  in  which  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  the  ferment  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  they 
have  mutually  decomposed  each  other,  and  no  sweet- 
ness is  perceptible.  They  are  opposed  to  the  sweet 
wines,  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  is  in  excess. 
The  dry  wines  are  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
class,  and  such  are  the  best  Burgundy  and  Port. 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 
DRY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  drigan,  adrigan,  or  drygan,  adrygan, 
adrugan,  gcdrigQ.1l  ,■  D.  droogen ;  G.  trochnen,  to  dry, 
to  wipe  ;  Gr.  rpvyenj;  L.  tcrgo,  tcrgeo ,-  Fr.  torcher ; 
Sw.  torcka.  The  German  has  also  dnrr,  Sw.  torr, 
Dan  tor ;  but  these  seem  to  be  connected  with  L. 
torreo,  Russ.  obterayu  or  oterayu.  Class  Dr.  Wheth- 
er origan  and  dry  are  derivatives  of  that  root,  or  be- 
long to  Class  Rg,  the  root  of  rake,  is  not  certain. 
See  Dry.  Class  Rg.  The  primary  sense  is  to  wipe, 
rub,  scour.] 

1.  To  free  from  water,  or  from  moisture  of  any 
kind,  and  by  any  means  ;  originally  by  wiping ;  as, 
to  dry  the  eyes  ;  to  exsiccate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  moisture  by  evaporation  or  ex- 
halation ;  as,  the  sun  dries  a  cloth ;  wind  dries  the 
earth. 

3.  To  deprive  of  moisture  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  open  air.     We  dry  cloth  in  the  sun. 

4.  To  deprive  of  natural  juice,  sap,  or  greenness, 
as,  to  dry  hay  or  plants. 

5.  To  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst ;  with  up. 

Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multitude  dried  up 
widl  thirst.  —  Isa.  v. 

6.  To  deprive  of  water  by  draining ;  to  drain ;  to 
exhaust ;  as,  to  dry  a  meadow. 

To  dry  up  ;  to  deprive  wholly  of  water. 

DRY,  v.  i.  To  grow  dry  ;  to  lose  moisture  ;  to  become 
free  from  moisture  or  juice.  The  road  dries  fast  in  a 
clear,  windy  day  ;  hay  will  dry  sufficiently  in  two 
days. 

2.  To  evaporate  wholly  ;  to  he  exhaled  ;  sometimes 
with  up  ;  as,  the  stream  dries  or  dries  up. 

DRY'AD,  71.     [L.  dryudes,  pi.,  from  Gr.  dpvs,  a  tree.] 
In  mythologij,  a  deity  or  nymph  of  the  woods ;  a 
nymph  supposed  to  preside  over  woods. 

DRY'-BoN-£D,  a.  Having  dry  bones,  or  without 
flesh. 

DRY'BD,  (drlde,)  pp.  of  Dry.     [See  Dried.] 

DRY'ER,  a.  He  or  that  which  dries  ;  that  which  ex- 
hausts of  moisture  or  greenness. 

DRY'EY-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.    Not  having  tears  in  the  eyes. 

DRVFAT,  71.     A  dry  vat  or  basket. 

DRY' FOOT,  71.  A  dog  that  pursues  game  by  the  scent 
of  the' foot.  Shak. 

DRY'ING,  ppr.  Expelling  or  losing  moisture,  sap,  or 
greenness. 

DR'S'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  exhaust  moisture  ;  as,  a 
drying  wind  or  day. 

2.  Forming  a  vesicle  over  the  surface,  and  becom- 
ing hard  ;  as,  drying  oil. 

DRY'ING,  71.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  moist- 
ure or  greenness. 

DRY'ING-OIL,  71.    A  term  applied  to  linseed  oil  and 
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other  oils,  which   have  been  heated  with   oxyd  of 
lead,  and  thus  prepared  to  harden.  Brande. 

DRY'LY,  adv.     Without  moisture. 

2.  Coldly;  frigidly;  without  affection.       Bacon. 

3.  Severely ;  sarcastically. 

4.  Barrenly  ;  without  embellishment ;  without  any 
thing  to  enliven,  enrich,  or  entertain.  Pope. 

DRY'NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  moisture ;  want  of 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  siccity ;  aridity  ;  aridness  ;  as, 
the  dryness  of  a  soil ;  dryness  of  the  road. 

2.  Want  of  rain  ;  as,  dryness  of  weather. 

3.  Want  of  juice  or  succulence  ;  as,  dryness  of  the 
bones  or  fibers.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Want  of  succulence  or  greenness ;  as,  the  dry- 
ness of  hay  or  corn. 

5.  Barrenness  ;  jejuneness ;  want  of  ornament  or 
pathos  ;  want  of  that  which  enlivens  and  entertains  ; 
as,  the  dryness  of  style  or  expression ;  the  dryness  of 
a  subject. 

6.  Want  of  feeling  or  sensibility  in  devotion  ; 
want  of  ardor ;   as,  dryness  of  spirit.  Taylor. 

DRY'-NURSE,  7i.     A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds  a 
child  without  the  breast. 
2.  One  who  attends  another  in  sickness. 

DRY'-NURSE,  v.  t.  To  feed,  attend,  and  bring  up, 
without  the  breast.  Hudibras. 

DRY'-ROT,  n.  A  rapid  decay  of  timber,  by  which  its 
substance  is  converted  into  a  dry  powder,  which  is- 
sues from  minute  tubular  cavities,  resembling  the 
borings  of  worms.  Hebert. 

DRY'-RUB,  v.  t.    To  rub  and  cleanse  without  wetting. 
Dodsleifs  Poems. 

DRY'-RUB-B.ED,  pp.    Cleaned  without  wetting. 

DRY'-RUB-BING,  ppr.     Cleaning  without  wetting. 

DRY-SALT'ER,  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dry  meats, 
pickles,  sauces,  &c.  Fordyce. 

DRY-SALT'ER-Y,  n.  The  articles  kept  by  a  dry- 
salter  ;  the  business  of  a  dry-salter. 

DRY'SHOD,  a.    Without  wetting  the  feet.    Is.  xi.  15. 

DRY'-SToVE,  n.  A  stove  or  structure  for  containing 
the  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates. 

DRY'VAT,  7i.    A  basket  or  other  vessel  not  holding 

DC' AD,  7i.     Union  of  two.  [water. 

DU'AL,  a.     [L.  dualis,  from  duo,  two.] 

Expressing  the  number  two  ;  as,  the  dual  number 
in  Greek. 

DO'AL-ISM,  n.  [Supra.]  The  doctrine  of  two  Gods, 
a  good  and  an  evil  one  ;  manicheism.       Murdoch. 

DO'AL-IST,  77.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dual- 
ism. 

DU-AL-IST'IC,  a.  Consisting  of  two.  The  dualistic 
system  of  Anaxagovas  and  Plato  taught  that  there 
are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  active,  the  other 
passive.  Enfield. 

DU-AL'I-TY,  77.  That  which  expresses  two  in  num- 
ber. Hales. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.  Davies. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  two.         Huyley. 
DO'AR-€HY,  77.     [Gr.  <5iw  and  apxn.] 

Government  by  two  persons. 
DUB,  7i.  t.     [Sax.  dubban  ;  coinciding  with  Gr.  tvtttoj, 
and  Eng.  tup.     Class  Db.] 
Literally,  to  strike.     Hence, 

1.  To  strike  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  make  a 
knight. 

Se  cyr.g  —  dubbade  his  sunu  Henric  to  riders. 
The  king  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a  knight. 

Sar.  Chron.     An.  1085. 

2.  To  confer  any  dignity  or  new  character. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubbed  a  man  of  worth.  Pope. 

3.  To  cut  down  or  reduce  with  an  adze ;  as,  to 
dub  a  stick  of  timber.  Totlen. 

To  dub  out ;  among  plasterers,  to  bring  out  an  even 
surface  to  a  level  plane,  by  pieces  of  wood,  &c. 

DUB,  7).  i.    To  make  a  quick  noise  Beaum. 

DUB,  77.     A  blow.     [Little  used.]  Hudilnas. 

2.  In  Irish,  a  puddle. 

DUB'BjED,  (dubd,)  pp.    Struck ;  made  a  knight. 

DUB'BER,  77.  A  leathern  vessel  or  bottle,  used  in 
India,  to  hold  ghee,  oil,  &c.  M'Culloch. 

DUB'BING,  ppr.    Striking;  making  a  knight. 

DUB'BING-OUT,  7».  Among  plasterers,  the  act  of 
bringing  out  an  uneven  surface  to  a  level  plane,  by 
pieces  of  wood,  &c. 

DU-BI'E-TY,  77.  [See  Doubt.]  Doubtfulness.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Richardson. 

DU-BI-OS'I-TY,  77.     A  thing  doubtful.  Brown. 

Du'Bl-OUS,  a.  [L.  dubius.  See  Doubt.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  probably  to  turn  or  to  waver.] 

1.  Doubtful ;  wavering  or  fluctuating  in  opinion  ; 
not  settled  ;  not  determined  ;  as,  the  mind  is  in  a  du- 
bious state. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  that  of  which  the  truth  is  not  as- 
certained or  known  ;  as,  a  dubious  question. 

3.  Not  clear  ;  not  plain  ;  as,  dubious  light.    Milton. 

4.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue. 

In  dubious  battle.  Milton. 

DO'BI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Doubtfully  ;  uncertainly ;  with 

out  any  determination  Swift. 

DO'BI-OUS-NESS,  7i.     Doubtfulness  ;  a  state  of  wa- 
vering and  indecision  of  mind ;   as,  he  speaks  with 
dubiousness. 
2.  Uncertainty;  as,  the  dubiousness  of  the  question. 


DUG 

DO'BI-TA-BLE,  o.     [L.  dubito.      See  Doubt.] 

Doubtful  ;  uncertain.  [Little  used.]  But  the  de- 
rivative indubitable  is  often  used. 

Du'BI-TA-BLY,  ado.     In  a  dubitable  manner. 

DO'BI-TAN-CY,  77.  Doubt;  uncertainty.  [Little 
used.] 

DU-BI-TX'TION,  77.      [L.  dubitatio,  from    dubito,   to 
doubt.] 
The  act  of  doubting  ;  doubt.     [Little  used.] 

Brown,     drew . 

Du'BI-TA-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  doubt 

Du'CAL,  a.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port.,  from  duke.] 

Pertaining  to  a  duke  ;  as,  a  ducal  coronet.  Johnson. 

DUCAT,  77.  [from  duke]  A  coin  of  several  countries 
in  Europe,  struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke.  It  is 
of  silver  or  gold.  The  silver  ducat  is  generally  of 
the  value  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  about 
equal  to  an  American  dollar,  or  to  a  French  crown, 
and  the  gold  ducat  of  twice  the  value  Eacyc. 

DUC-A-TOON',  77.    [Fr.  ducaton  ;  Sp.  id. ;  from' ducat.] 

A  silver  coin.    That  of  Venice  is  worth  about  four 

shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling,  or  108  cents  ;  that 

of  Holland,  about   five  shillings  six  pence  sterling, 

or  128  cents.  Encyc. 

DUCH'ESS,  77.     [Fr.  duchesse,  from  due,  duke.] 

The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke.  Also,  a  lady 
who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

DUCH'Y,  77.     [Fr.  duche.] 

The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke  ;  a  dukedom  ; 
as,  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Blackstone. 

DUCH'Y-CoURT,  71.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, in  England. 

DUCK,  77.  [Sw.  duk,  a  cloth  ;  Dan.  duug  ;  G.  tuch  ; 
D.  dock ;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  toga,  and  to  tego,  to 
cover,  or  tezo,  to  weave.] 

A  species  of  coarse  cloth  or  light  canvas,  used  for 
small  sails,  sacking  of  beds,  Sec. 

DUCK,  77.  [from  the  verb  to  duck.]  A  water  fowl, 
so  called  from  its  plunging.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  the  duck,  some  wild,  others  tame. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling  the  mo- 
tion of  a  duck  in  water.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  ducks  and  drakes ,'  to  throw  a  flat  stone, 
tile,  &c,  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  it  rebound  repeat- 
edly from  the  surface  of  water,  raising  a  succession 
of  jets  ;  hence,  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes,  with  prop- 
erty, is  to  squander  it  foolishly  and  unprofitably. 

Lame  duck.     See  Lame.  [Smart. 

DUCK,  7i.     [Dan.  dukke,  a  baby  or  puppet.] 

A  word  of  endearment  or  fondness.  Shak. 

DUCK,  v.  t.     [G.  ducken,  and  tauchen  ;   D.  duiken,  pret.  j 

dook,  to  stoop,  dive,  plunge,     Qu.  Sax.  theachan,  to 

wash,  and  its  alliance  to  Hugo  and  dye.     Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  dip  or  plunge  in  water  and  suddenly  with- 
draw ;  as,  to  duck  a  seaman.  It  differs  from  dive, 
which  signifies  to  plunge  one's  self,  without  imme- 
diately emerging. 

2.  To  plunge  the  head  in  water  and  immediately 
withdraw  it ;  as,  duck  the  boy. 

3.  To  bow,  stoop,  or  nod. 

DUCK,  7).  7.  To  plunge  into  water  and  immediately 
withdraw;  to  dip  ;  to  plunge  the  head  in  water  or 
other  liquid. 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  drop  the  head  suddenly  ;  to  bow  ;  to  cringe. 

Duck  with  French  nods.  Shak. 

DUCK'-BILL,  77.  An  animal  of  New  Holland,  the 
Ornithorynchus,  which  see. 

DUCK'-BILL-£D,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  a  duck,  an 
epithet  of  the  animal  called  Ornithorynchus. 

DUCK'iSD,  (dukt,)  pp.    Plunged  ;  dipped  in  water. 

DUCK'ER,  77.     A  plunger;  a  diver;  a  dinger. 

DUCK'ING,  ppr.  Plunging;  thrusting  suddenly  into 
water  and  withdrawing  ;  dipping. 

DUCK'ING,  71.  The  act  of  plunging  or  putting  in  wa- 
ter and  withdrawing.  Ducking  is  a  punishment  of 
offenders  in  France  ;  and  among  English  seamen,  it 
is  a  penalty  to  which  sailors  are  subject  on  passing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  equator  or  tropic. 

DUCK'ING-STOOL,  71.  A  stool  or  chair  in  which 
common  scolds  were  formerly  tied  and  plunged  into 
water.  Blackstone. 

DUCK'-LEG-G-ED,  (duk'legd,)  a.  Having  short  legs, 
like  a  duck.  Dnjden. 

DUCK'LING,  77.     A  young  duck.  Ray. 

DUOK'-MeAT,     j  77.    The  popular  name  of  several 

DUCK'S'-MeAT,  j      species  of  Lemna,  plants  grow- 
ing in  ditches  and  shallow  water,  and  serving  for 
food  for  ducks  and  geese. 
The  starry  duck's-meat  is  a  species  of  Callitriche. 

DUCK-OY'.     See  Decov.  [Fam.  of  Plants. 

DUOK'S'-FOOT,  77.  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Podophyllum  ;  called  also  May-apple. 

Fam  of  Plants. 

DUCK'-WEED,  71.    The  same  as  Duck-Meat. 

DUCT,  77.    [L.  ductus,  from  duco,  to  lead.    See  Duke.] 

1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance is  conducted  or  conveyed.  It  is  particularly 
used  to  denote  the  vessels  of  an  animal  body,  by 
which  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c,  are  carried  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  the  vessels  of  plants  in 
which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

2.  Guidance  ;  direction.     [Little  used.]     Hammond. 


DUE 

DUCTILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  ductilis,  from  duco,  to  lead.] 

1.  That  may  be  led  ;  easy  to  be  led  or  drawn  ;  trac- 
table ;  complying;  obsequious;  yielding  to  motives, 
persuasion,  or  instruction;  as,  the  ductile  minds  of 
youth  ;  a  ductile  people.  Philips.     Addison. 

2.  Flexible;  pliable. 

The  ductile  riud,  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold.  Dryden. 

3.  That  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  or  threads. 
Gold  is  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals. 

4.  That  may  be  extended  by  beating. 
DUCTILE-LY,  adv.     In  a  ductile  manner. 
DUCTILE-NESS,  77.     The  quality  of  suffering  exten- 
sion by  drawing  or  percussion  ;  ductility.     Donne. 

DUC-TIL'I-TY,  77.  The  property  of  solid  bodies,  par- 
ticularly metals,  which  renders  them  capable  of  be- 
ing extended  by  drawing  without  breaking  ;  as,  the 
ductility  of  gold,  iron,  or  brass. 

2.  Flexibility  ;  obsequiousness  ;  a  disposition  of 
mind  that  easily  yields  to  motives  or  influence  ;  ready 
compliance.  Roscoe. 

DUCTURE,  77.     [L.  duco.] 

Guidance.     [Mot  in  use]  South. 

DUD'DER,  v.  t.    To  deafen  with  noise  ;  to  render  the 

head  confused.  Jennings. 

DUDG'EON,  (dud'j  W,)  77.     [G.  degen.] 

A  small  dagger.  Hudibras. 

DUDG'EON,  (dud'jun,)  77.     [W.  dygen.] 

Anger  ;  resentment ;  malice  ;  ill-will ;  discord. 
L'Estrange.     Hudibras. 
DUDS,  71.     [Scot,  dud,  a  rag ;  duds,  clothes,  or  old  worn 
clothes;    D.  tod,  a  rag,  qu.  toizi;    It.  toni,  scraps. 
Grose.  ] 
Old  clothes  ;  tattered  garments.     [A  vulgar  word.] 
DUE,  (du,)  a.  [Fr.  dii,  pp.  of  devoir,  L.  debco,  Sp.  debcr  ; 
It.  doverc.     uu.  Gr.  <jem,  to  bind.     Class  Db.     It  has 
no  connection  with  owe.] 

1.  Owed  ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another. 
That  is  due  from  me  to  another,  which  contract,  jus- 
tice, or  propriety,  requires  me  to  pay,  and  which  he 
may  justly  claim  as  his  right.  Reverence  is  due  to 
the  Creator ;  civility  is  due  from  one  man  to  another. 
Money  is  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit  given,  or 
at  the  period  promised. 

2.  Proper;  fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  becoming; 
required  by  the  circumstances ;  as,  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  due  solemnities.  Men  seldom  have  a 
due  sense  of  their  depravity. 

3.  Seasonable  ;  as,  he  will  come  in  due  time. 

4.  Exact;  proper;  as,  the  musicians  keep  due 
time. 

5.  Owing  to  ;  occasioned  by.     [Little  used.]    Boyle. 

6.  That  ought  to  have  arrived,  or  to  be  present, 
before  the  time  specified  ;  as,  two  mails  are  now  due. 

DOE,  ado.     Directly  ;  exactly  ;  as,  a  due  east  course. 

DtJE,  71.  That  which  is  owed  ;  that  which  one  con- 
tracts to  pay,  do,  or  perform  to  another ;  that  which 
law  or  justice  requires  to  be  paid  or  d.tne.  The 
money  that  I  contract  to  pay  to  another,  is  his  due ; 
the  service  which  I  covenant  to  perform  to  another, 
is  his  due  ;  reverence  to  the  Creator,  is  his  due. 

2.  That  which  office,  rank,  station,  social  relations, 
or  established  rules  of  right  or  decorum,  require  to 
be  given,  paid,  or  done.  Respect  and  obedience  to 
parents  and  magistrates  are  their  due. 

3.  That  which  law  or  custom  requires;  as,  toll, 
tribute,  fees  of  office,  or  other  legal  perquisites. 

4.  Right ;  just  title.  [Addison. 


The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due  - 
I  keep. 


Milton. 
Shak. 


DUE,  v.  t.  To  pay  as  due.  [Not  used.] 
DuE'FUL,  a.  Fit ;  becoming.  [Little  used.] 
Du'ELJ  7j.  [L.  duellum ;  Fr.  duel ;  It.  duello  ;  Port.  id. ; 
Sp.  duclo.  In  Armoric,  the  word  is  dufcll,  or  duvell, 
and  Gregolre  supposes  the  word  to  be  compounded  of 
dou,  two,  and  bell,  bellum,  war,  combat.  So  in 
Dutch,  tweegevegt,  two-fight ;  in  G.  tweikampf,  id.] 

1.  Single  combat ;  a  premeditated  combat  between 
two  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  pri- 
vate difference  or  quarrel.  A  sudden  fight,  not  pre- 
meditated, is  called  a  rencounter.  A  duel  is  fought 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  with  a  purpose  to  take 
life. 

"..  Any  contention  or  contest.  Milton. 

Dfl"DL,  v.  i.    To  fight  in  single  combat.  South, 

DO'EL,  v.  I.     To  attack  or  fight  singly.  Milton. 

DO'EL-ER,  71.     A  combatant  in  single  fight. 
DO'EL-ING,  ppr.     Fighting  in  single  combat. 

a.    Pertaining  to,  or  employed  in  dueling. 
DO'EL-ING,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  fighting   in 

single  combat. 
Du'EL-IST,  71.     One  who  fights  in  single  combat. 

The  duelist  values  his  honor  above  the  life  of  his  antagonist,  his 
own  life,  and  the  happiness  of  his  lamily.  .4non. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  propriety  of  dueling. 
DU-EL'LO,  77.     Duel ;  or  rule  of  dueling.     [Not  used.] 
DCE'NESS,  (du'ness,)  n.     [See  Due.]     Fitness  ;  pro- 
priety ;  due  quality. 

DU-EN'NA,  77.  [Sp.  duena,  fern,  of  dueno ;  Ft.  ducgne ; 
the  same  as  dona,  the  feminine  of  don,  Qu.  Yf.dyn, 
Ir.  duine,  man,  a  person.    See  Dorr.] 

An  old  woman  who  is  kept  to  guard  a  younger ;  a 
governess.  Arbuthnot, 
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DUL      - 

DTT  FT'  ) 

DU-ET'TO   i  ""     P*'  duetto,  from  ^""i  two.] 

A  piece  of  music  composed  for  two  performers, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

DUP'FEL,  n.  [D.]  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

DUG,  n.  [Ice.  deggia.  This  word  corresponds  with 
the  root  of  L.  digitus,  Eng.  toe,  Norm,  doy,  a  finger, 
signifying  a  shoot  or  point.] 

The  pap  or  nipple  of  a  cow  or  other  beast ;  now 
applied  only  to  cows  or  other  beasts,  unless  in  con- 
tempt. 

Prom  tender  dug  of  common  nurse.  Spenser. 

DUG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Dig  ;  as,  they  dug  a  ditch ;  a 
ditch  was  dug.] 

DU-GONG',  n.*A  herbivorous,  cetaceous  animal  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  a  tapering  body  ending  in  a 
crescent-shaped  fin.  The  fabled  mermaid  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  dugong.   Gilbert.    Brandt.. 

DuKE,  ?i.  [Pr.  due ;  Sp.  and  Port,  duque ;  It.  duca ; 
Arm.  dug,  or  doug;  Sax.  tcoche,  and,  in  composition, 
toga,  toge,  as  in  heretoga,  an  army-leader  ;  a  gener- 
al ;  D.  hertog ;  G.  herzog  ;  Dan.  kcrtug ;  Sw.  hertig ; 
Venetian,  doge ;  L.  dux,  from  duco,  to  lead,  as  in 
Saxon,  tiogan,  teon,  to  draw,  to  tug:  Gr.  rayos ; 
Thessalian,  tagus.    Class  Dg,  No.  5,  14.] 

1  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility  ;  a  title  of  honor  or  nobility  next  below  the 
princes  ;  as,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  or  of  Cornwall. 

2.  In  soma  countries  on  the  Continent,  a  sovereign 
prince,  without  the  title  of  king;  as,  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  of  Savoy,  of  Parma,  &c. 

3.  A  chief;    a  prince;  as,   the   dukes  of   Edom. 
DuKE'DOM,  n.     The  seignory  or  possessions  of  a 

duke  ;  the  territory  of  a  duke.  Shak. 

2.  The  title  or  quality  of  a  duke.  Ibid. 

DUL'BRaIN--ED,  a.  [dull  and  brain.}  Stupid  ;  dolt- 
ish ;  of  dull  intellects.     See  Dull-Brained.]  Shak. 

DUL'CET,  a.     [L.  dulcis,  sweet.] 

1.  Sweet  to  the  taste  ;  luscious. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear  ;  melodious ;  harmonious  ;  as, 
dulcet  sounds  ;  dulcet  symphonies.  Milton. 

DUL-CI-FI-€a'T10N,  n.     [See   Dulcify.]     The  act 
of  sweetening  ;  particularly,  the  combining  of  min- 
eral acids  with  alcohol,  by  which  their  caustic  or 
corrosive  qualities  are  diminished. 
DUL'CI-FI-£D,  (dul'se-flde,)pp.    Sweetened. 

Dulcified  spirit;  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of 
alcohol  with  mineral  acids ;  as,  dulcified  spirits  of 
niter. 
DUL-CIP'LU-OUS,  a.    [L.  dulcis  and  fluo.] 

Flowing  sweetly. 
DUL'CI-FS,  v.  t.     [Fr.  dulcifier,  from  L.  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  sweeten ;  to  free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  ac- 
rimony. Wiseman. 
DUL'CI-F  ?-ING,  ppr.    Sweetening ;    purifying  from 

acidity. 
DUL'CI-MER,   n.     [It.   dolcimello,  from  dolce,   sweet. 
Skinner.] 

An  instrument  of  music  having  about  50  brass 
wires,  which  are  played  upon  with  little  sticks. 
Daniel  iii.  5.  Johnson. 

DUL'CI-NESS,  n.     [L.  dulcis.] 

Softness  ;  easiness  of  temper.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 
DUL'CI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  dulcitudo.] 

Sweetness. 
DUL'CO-RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.   dulcis,  sweet;   Low   L. 
dulco,  to  sweeten.] 

1.  To  sweeten.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  less  acrimonious.   Johnson.     Wiseman. 
■  DUL-€0-RA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  sweetening. 

Du'LI-A,  n.     [Gr.  SovXeia,  service.]  [Bacon. 

An  inferior  kind  of  worship  or  adoration.     [Not 

an  English  word.]  Stillingficct. 

DULL,  a.t    [W.  dol,  dwl ;   Sax.   dol,   a  wandering; 

also  dull,  foolish,  stupid  ;  D.  dol,  mad  ;  G.  toll,  and 

tolpel,  a  dolt ;  Sax.  dwolian,  to  wander,  to  rave.    Qu. 

Dan.  dealer,  to  loiter ;  Sw.  dvdlias,  id.,   or  dvala,  a 

trance.] 

1.  Stupid  ;  doltish  ;  blockish  ;  slow  of  understand- 
ing ;  as,  a  lad  of  dull  genius. 

2.  Heavy;  sluggish;  without  life  or  spirit;  as,  a 
surfeit  leaves  a  man  very  dull. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  a  dull  stream. 

4.  Slow  of  hearing  or  seeing ;  as,  dull  of  hearing ; 
dull  of  seeing. 

5.  Slow  to  learn  or  comprehend  ;  unready  ;  awk- 
ward ;  as,  a  dull  scholar. 

6.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy. 

7.  Sad  ;  melancholy. 

8.  Gross  ;  cloggy  ;  insensible  ;  as,  the  dull  earth. 

9.  Not  pleasing  or  delightful  ;  not  exhilarating ; 
cheerless ;  as,  to  make  dictionaries  is  dull  work. 

Johnson. 

10.  Not  bright  or  clear ;  clouded ;  tarnished  ;  as, 
the  mirror  is  dull. 

11.  Not  bright ;  not  briskly  burning ;  as,  a  dull 
fire. 

12.  Dim  ;  obscure  ;  not  vivid ;  as,  a  dull  light. 

13.  Blunt ;  obtuse  ;  having  a  thick  edge ;  as,  a 
dull  knife  or  ax. 


DUM 

14.  Cloudy  ;  overcast ;  not  clear ;  not  enlivening ; 
as,  dull  weather. 

15.  With  seamen,  being  without  wind  ;  as,  a  ship 
has  a  dull  time. 

16.  Not  lively  or  animated ;  as,  a  dull  eye. 
DULL,  v.  t.    To  make  dull ;  to  stupefy ;  as,  to  dull 

the  senses.  Shak. 

2.  To  blunt  ;  as,  to  dull  a  sword  or  an  ax. 

3.  To  make  sad  or  melancholy. 

4.  To  hebetate  ;  to  make  insensible  or  slow  to  per- 
ceive ;  as  to  dull  the  ears ;  to  dull  the  wits. 

Spenser.     Jlscham. 

5.  To  damp ;  to  render  lifeless  ;  as,  to  dull  the 
attention.  Hooker. 

6.  To  make  heavy  or  slow  of  motion  ;  as,  to  dull 
industry.  Bacon. 

7.  To  sully  ;  to  tarnish  or  cloud  ;  as,  the  breath 
dulls  a  mirror. 

DULL,  o.  ?'.  To  become  dull  or  blunt;  to  become 
stupid. 

DULL'-BRAIN-.ED,  a.    Stupid  ;  of  dull  intellect. 

DULL'-BROW'JED,  a.    Having  a  gloomy  look. 

Quarles. 

DULL'-DIS-PoS'-ED,  a.  Inclined  to  dullness  or  sad- 
ness. B.  Jonson. 

DULL/-E?-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  a  downcast  look. 

DULL'-HEAD,  (-lied,)  n.  A  person  of  dull  understand- 
ing ;  a  dolt  ;  a  blockhead. 

DULL'-SIGHT-ED,  a.  Having  imperfect  sight;  pur- 
blind. 

DULL'-WIT-TED,  a.  Having  a  dull  intellect; 
heavy. 

DULL'ARD,  a.     Doltish  ;  stupid.  Hall. 

DULL'ARD,  ?i.  A  stupid  person;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head ;  a  dunce.  Shak. 

DULL'M),  (duld,)  pp.    Made  dull ;  blunted. 

DULL'-ER,  n.     That  which  makes  dull. 

DULL'INi;,  ppr.     Making  dull. 

DULL'i\'ESS,7i.  Stupidity;  slowness  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  weakness  of  intellect ;  indocility ;  as,  the 
dullness  of  a  student.  Soutli. 

2.  Want  of  quick  perception  or  eager  desire. 

3.  Heaviness  ;  drowsiness  ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

4.  Heaviness  :  disinclination  to  motion. 

5.  Sluggishness  ;  slowness. 

6.  Dimness  ;  want  of  clearness  or  luster. 

7.  Bluntness  ;  want  of  edge. 

8.  Want  of  brightness  or  vividness ;  as,  dullness 
of  color. 

DUL'LY,  adv.  Stupidly  ;  slowly  ;  sluggishly  ;  with- 
out life  or  spirit. 

DU-LOC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  SovXos,  and  Kpareoi.] 
Predominance  of  slaves. 

DtT'LY,  ado.  [from  due.]  Properly  ;  fitly  ;  in  a  suita- 
ble or  becoming  manner ;  as,  let  the  subject  be  duly 
considered. 

2.  Regularly  ;  at  the  proper  time  ;  as,  a  man  duly 
attended  church  with  his  family. 

DUMB,  (dum,)  a.t  [Sax.  dumb;  Goth,  dumbs,  dumba; 
G.  dumm ;  D.  dom;  Sw.  dumm  or  dumbe;  Dan.  dum; 

Heb.  Cli.  dit,  to  be  silent ;  Ar.  j,)i  dauma,  to  con- 
tinue or  be  permanent,  to  appease,  to  quiet.  Class 
Dm,  No.  3.    In  this  word,  b  is  improperly  added.] 

1.  Mute  ;  silent  ;  not  speaking. 

I  was  dumb  with  silence ;  I  held  my  peace.  —  Ps.  xxxrx. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  unable  to 
utter  articulate  sounds  ;  as,  the  dumb  brutes.  The 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  was  the  first  in- 
stitution in  America  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  read  and  write. 

3.  Mute ;  not  using  or  accompanied  with  speech ; 
as,  a  dumb  show  ;  dumb  signs. 

To  strike  dumb,  is  to  confound  ;  to  astonish ;  to  ren- 
der silent  by  astonishment;  or  it  may  be,  to  deprive 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

DUMB,  v.  t.    To  silence.  Shak. 

DUMB'-BELLS,  (dum'belz,)  n.  pi.*  Weights  swung 
in  the  hands  for  exercise. 

DUMB'LY,  (dum'ly,)  adv.  Mutely  ;  silently  ;  without 
words  or  speech. 

DUMB'NESS,  (dtim'ness,)  n.  Muteness;  silence,  or 
holding  the  peace;  omission  of  speech.  Tliisisvol- 
untary  dumbness. 

2.  Incapacity  to  speak  ;  inability  to  articulate 
sounds.     This  is  involuntary  dumbness. 

DUMB' -SHOW,  n.  Gesture  without  words;  panto- 
mime. 

DUMB-WSIT'ER,  n.  A  framework  with  shelves, 
placed  between  a  kitchen  and  lining-room,  for  con- 
veying food,  &c.  When  the  kitchen  is  in  the  base- 
ment, the  dumb-waiter  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  weights. 

DUM'FOUND,         )  v.  U  To  strike  dumb ;  to  confuse. 

DUM-FOUND'ER,  j      [A  low  word.]     Spectator.  Swift. 

DUM'MER-ER,  n.  One  who  feigns  dumbness.  [Not 
in  use.] 

Du'MoSe'  1  *     t^1"  dumosus.  from  dumus,  a  bush.] 

Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 
DUM'MY,  n.    One  who  is  dumb.     [Vulgar.] 
DUMP,  ?!.     [from  the  root  of  dumb ;  D.  dom  ;  G  dumm.] 


DUN 

1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state  of  the  mind  ;  sadness ;  mel- 
ancholy ;  sorrow  ;  heaviness  of  heart. 

In  doleful  dumps,  Guy. 

2.  Absence  of  mind  ;  revery.  Locke. 

3.  A  melancholy  tune  or  air.  Shak. 
[This  is  not  an  elegant  word,  and  in  America,  I 

believe,  is  always  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  woman 
is  in  the  dumps.] 

DUMP'ISH,  a.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sad ;  melancholy  ;  de- 
pressed in  spirits  ;  as,  he  lives  a  dumpish  life. 

DUMP'ISH-LY,  ado.    In  a  moping  manner. 

DUMP'ISH-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  dull,  heavy, 
and  moping. 

DUMP'LING,  n.  [from  dump.]  A  kind  of  pudding  or 
mass  of  paste,  in  cookery  ;  usually,  a  cover  of  paste 
inclosing  an  apple  and  boiled,  called  apple-dumpling. 

DUMPS,  7i.  pi.    Melancholy ;  gloom. 

DUMP'Y,  a.     Short  and  thick.  Smart. 

DUN,  a.  [Sax.  dunn;  W.  dwn;  Ir.  down;  qu.  tan, 
tawny.     See  Class  Dn,  No.  3,  24, 28,  35.] 

1.  Of  a  dark  color ;  of  a  color  partaking  of  a  brown 
and  black  ;  of  a  dull-brown  color ;  swarthy. 

2.  Dark ;  gloomy. 

In  the  dun  air  sublime.  Milton. 

DUN,  v.  t.    To  cure,  as  fish,  in  a  manner  to  give  them 

a  dun  color.     [See  Dunning.] 
DUN,  v.  U     [Sax.  dynan,  to  clamor,  to  din.     (See  Din.) 

Q.U.  Gr.  fovea.] 

1.  Literally,  to  clamor  for  payment  of  a  debt.  Hence, 
to  urge  for  payment ;  to  demand  a  debt  in  a  pressing 
manner;  to  urge  for  payment  with  importunity.  But, 
in  common  usage,  dun  is  often  used  in  a  milder  sense, 
and  signifies  to  call  for,  or  ask  for  payment. 

2.  To  urge  importunately,  ma  general  sense ;  but  not 
on  elegant  word. 

DUN,  n.  An  importunate  creditor  who  urges  for  pay- 
ment. Philips.    Ai-buthnot. 

2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment  in 
writing  ;  as,  he  sent  his  debtor  a  dun. 
3    An  eminence  or  mound.  [See  Down  and  Town.] 
DUN'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.    A  North  American  species  of 
duck,  called  the  ruddy  duck.     Peabody's  Mass.  Rep. 

o    i 
DUNCE,  (duns,)  n.     [G.  duns.    Q.U.  Pers.  4>Ji,  a  stu- 
pid man.] 

A  person  of  weak  intellects  ;  a  dullard  ;  a  dolt ;  a 
thickskull. 

I  never  knew  this  town  without  dunces  of  figure.  Swift. 

["  Dunce  is  said  by  Johnson  to  be  a  word  of  un- 
known etymology.  Stanihurst  explains  it.  The  term 
Duns,  from  Scotus,  'so  famous  for  his  subtil]  quiddi- 
ties,' he  says,  '  is  so  trivial  and  common  in  all  schools, 
that  whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophis- 
trie,  or  subtil!  philosophie,  is  forthwith  nicknamed  a 
Duns.'  This,  he  tells  us  in  the  margin,  is  the  reason 
'why  schoolmen  are  called  Dunses.'  {Description  of 
Ireland,  p.  2.)  The  word  easily  passed  into  a  term  of 
scorn,  just  as  a  blockhead  is  called  Solomon,  a  bully 
Hector,  and  as  Moses  is  the  vulgar  name  of  contempt 
for  a  Jew."  Dr.  Soutlietfs  Omniana,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
E.  H.  B.] 
I  have  little  confidence  in  this  explanation.  N.  W. 
DUN'CER-Y,  n.     Dullness  ;  stupidity.  Smith. 

DUN'CI-FSr,  v.  U    To  make  stupid  in  intellect.     [Not 

used.]  Warburton. 

DUN'CISH,  a.    Like  a  dunce  ;  sottish. 
DUN'DER,  7i.   [Sp.  rcdnndar,  to  overflow ;  L.  redundo.] 
Lees  ;  dregs  ;  a  xoord  used  in  Jamaica. 
The  use  of  dunder  in  the  making  of  rum  answers  the  purpose  of 
yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour.    Edwards's  West  Indies. 

DUN'DER-PaTE,  7t.    A  dunce  ;  a  dull  head. 

DuNE,  rt.  A  term  applied  to  low  hills  of  movable 
sand,  on  the  coast  of  England,  France,  and  other 
countries.  Lyell. 

DUN'-FISH,  77.  Codfish  cured  in  a  particular  manner. 
[See  Dunning.] 

DUNG,  n.    [Sax.  dung,  or  dincg,  or  dinig;  G.  dung; 
diinger;  Dan.  dynd;  Sw.  dynga.] 
The  excrement  of  animals.  Bacon. 

DUNG,  v.  t.    To  manure  with  dung.  Dryden. 

DUNG,  v.  i.    To  void  excrement. 

DUNG'£D,  (dungd,)  pp.    Manured  with  dung. 

DUN'GEON,  (dun'jun,)  n.  [Fr.  dongeon,  or  donjon,  a 
tower  or  platform  in  the  midst  of  a  castle,  a  turret  or 
closet  on  the  top  of  a  house.  In  one  Armoric  dialect 
it  is  domjou,  and  Gregoire  suggests  that  it  is  com- 
pounded of  dom,  lord  or  chief,  and  jou,  Jupiter,  Jove, 
an  elevated  or  chief  tower  consecrated  to  Jupiter ; 
but  qu.  In  Scottish  it  is  written  doungcon,  and  de- 
notes the  keep  or  strongest  tower  of  a  fortress,  or  an 
inner  tower  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  Jamieson.  It  was 
used  for  confining  prisoners,  and  hence  its  applica- 
tion to  prisons  of  eminent  strength.  The  dungeon 
was  in  the  bottom  of  a  castle,  under  ground,  and 
without  light.     Henry,  Brit.] 

1.  A  close  prison  •  or  a  deep,  dark  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

And  in  a  dungeon  deep.  Spenser. 

They  brought  Joseph  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon.  — Gen.  xli. 

2.  A  subterraneous  place  of  close  confinement. 

Jeremiah. 
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DUP 

DUN'GEON,  v.  t.    To  confine  in  a  dungeon.    Hall. 

DUN'GEON-.ED,  (dun'jund,)  pp.  Confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

DUNG'FORK,  n.  A  fork  used  to  throw  dung  from  a 
stable  or  into  a  cart,  or  to  spread  it  over  land. 

DUNG'HILL,  n.     A  heap  of  dung. 

2.  A  mean  or  vile  abode.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  mean  situation  or  condition. 

He  lifteth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

4.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born.  [JVot 
used.']  Shak. 

DUNG'HILL,  a.  Sprung  from  the  dunghill;  mean; 
low  ;  base  ;  vile.  Shak. 

DUNG'Y,  «.     Full  of  dung  ;  filthy  ;  vile.  Shak. 

DUNG'YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  where  dung  is 
collected.  Mortimer. 

DUNK'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  a  Christian  sect. 
They  practice  abstinence  and  mortification,  and  it  is 
said  they  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 

DUN'LIN,  n.  *  A  bird,  a  species  of  sandpiper. 

Pennant. 

DUN'NAGE,  n.  Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose  materials 
of  any  kind,  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship  to  raise 
heavy  goods  above  the  bottom.  Mar.  Diet. 

DUN'NM),  (dund,)  pp.  [from  dun.]  Importuned  to 
pay  a  debt ;  urged. 

DUN'NER,  n.  [from  dun.]  One  employed  in  solicit- 
ing the  payment  of  debts.  Spectator. 

DUN'NING,  ppr.  [from  dun.]  Urging  for  payment 
of  a  debt,  or  for  the  grant  of  some  favor,  or  for  the 
obtaining  any  request ;  importuning. 

DUN'NING,  n.  [from  dun,  a  color.]  The  operation 
of  curing  codfish,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  color  and  quality.  Fish  for  dunning  are 
caught  early  in  spring,  and  often  in  February.  At 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  cod  are  taken  in  deep  water,  split,  and 
slack-salted ;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time,  with  salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and  pressed 
with  some  weight.  In  April  or  May,  they  are  opened, 
and  piled  again  as  close  as  possible  in  the  same  dark 
store,  till  July  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use. 

J.  Haven. 

DUN'NISH,  a.  Inclined  to  a  dun  color;  somewhat 
dun.  Ray. 

DUN'NY,  a.    Deaf ;  dull  of  apprehension.     [Local.] 

Du'O,  n.     [L.  two.]  [Grose. 

A  song  in  two  parts. 

DU-O-DEG-A-IIE'DRAL,  )  See   Dodecahedral,  Do- 

DU-O-DEe-A-HE'DRON,  (      decahedron. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MAL,  a.  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MALS,  n.  In  arithmetic,  a  kind  of  mul- 
tiplication in  which  the  denominations  proceed  by 
twelves. 

DU-O-DEC'IM-FID,  a.     [L.  duodecim,  twelve,  and  fin- 
do,  to  cleave.] 
Divided  into  twelve  parts. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO,  a.     [L.  duodecim,  twelve.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ; 
as,  a  book  of  duodecimo  form  or  size. 

DU-O-DEC'I-MO,  7i.  A  book  in  which  a  sheet  is  fold- 
ed into  twelve  leaves. 

DU-0-DEG'U.-PLE,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  and  decuplus, 
tenfold.] 

Consisting  of  twelves.  Arbuthnot. 

DU-O-De'NUM,  71.  [L.]  The  first  of  the  small  in- 
testines ;  the  twelve-inch  intestine. 

DU-O-LIT'ER-AL,  a.  [L.  duo,  two,  and  litera,  a  let- 
terj 

Consisting  of  two  letters  only  ;  biliteral.    Stuart. 

DUP,  v.  t.  [to  da  up.]  To  open  ;  as,  to  dup  the  door. 
[Not  in  use.] 

DUPE,  ii.     [Fr.  dupe.    See  the  verb.] 

A  person  who  is  deceived  ;  or  one  easily  led  astray 
by  his  credulity  ;  as,  the  dupe  of  a  party. 

DOPE,  u.  t.  [Fr.  duper  ;  Sw.  tubba.  Q.U.  Sp.  and  Port. 
estafar.] 

To  deceive  ;  to  trick  ;  to  mislead  by  imposing  on 
one's  credulity  ;  as,  to  be  duped  by  flattery. 

DuP'A-BLE.  (dup'a-bl,)  a.     That  can  be  duped. 

DOP'.ED,  (dQpt,)  pp.     Deceived  ;  tricked. 

DOP'ER-Y,  it.    The  act  or  practice  of  duping. 

DOP'ING,  ppr.     Tricking ;  cheating. 

Du'P[-ON,  71.  A  double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or 
more  silk-worms.  Encye. 

DO'PLE,  a.     [L.  dnplus.] 

Double.  Duple  ratio  is  that  in  which  the  antece- 
dent term  is  double  the  consequent ;  as  of  2  to  1,  8 
to  4,  &c.  Sub-duple  ratio  is  the  reverse,  or  as  1  to  2, 
4  to  8,  &c. 

^U'PLI-CATE,   a.      [L.   duplicatus,   from   duplico,   to 
double,  from  duplex,  double,  twofold;  duo,  two,  and 
plica,  to  fold.     See  Double.] 
Double  ;  twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion,  or  ratio,  is  the  proportion  or 
ratio  of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  proportion, 
the  first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second,  oi  as  its  square  is  to 
the  square  of  the  second.  Thus  in  2,  4,  8,  16,  the 
ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the 
square  of  2  is  to  the  square  of  4. 


DUS 

DO'PLI-GATE,  ?i.  Another  corresponding  to  the  first ; 
or  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Thus,  a  second  letter  or 
bill  of  exchange,  exactly  like  the  first,  is  called  a  du- 
plicate. 

DO'PLI-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  duplico.] 
To  double  ;  to  fold. 

Du'PLl-CA-TED,p?.     Made  double. 

DO'PLI-CA-TING,  ppr.     Making  double  ;  folding. 

DU-PLI-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  doubling;  the  mul- 
tiplication of  a  number  by  2. 

2.  A  folding  ;  a  doubling ;  also,  a  fold  ;  as,  the  du- 
plication of  a  membrane. 

DO'PLI-CA-TURE,  ?i.  A  doubling  ;  a  fold.  In  anat- 
omy, the  fold  of  a  membrane  or  vessel.  Encyc. 

DU-PLIC'I-TY,  71.  [Fr.  duplicite  ;  Sp.  duplicidad ;  It. 
duplicitd  ;  from  L.  duplex,  double.] 

1.  Doubleness  ;  the  number  two.  Watts. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech  ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  exhibiting  a  different  or  contrary  conduct,  or 
uttering  different  or  contrary  sentiments,  at  different 
times,  in  relation  to  the  same  thing ;  or  the  act  of 
dissembling  one's  real  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the  conver- 
sation and  intercourse  of  life  ;  double-dealing  ;  dis- 
simulation ;  deceit. 

3.  In  law,  duplicity  is  the  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters  or  single  pleas.  Blackstone. 

DUP'PER,  7i.     The  same  as  Dubber,  which  see. 

DU-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Durable.]  The  power  of 
lasting  or  continuing  in  any  given  state  without  per- 
ishing ;  as,  the  durability  of  cedar  or  oak  timber  ;  the 
durability  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  very  lim- 
ited. 

DU'RA-BLE,  a.t  [L.  durabilis,  from  duro,  to  last,  du- 
rus, hard  ;  W.  dur,  steel ;  duraw,  to  harden.] 

Having  the  quality  of  lasting,  or  continuing  long 
in  being,  without  perishing  or  wearing  out ;  as,  dura- 
ble timber  ;  durable  cloth  ;  durable  happiness. 

DU'RA-BLE-NESS,  «.  Power  of  lasting  ;  durability; 
as,  the  durableness  of  honest  fame. 

Du'RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  lasting  manner ;  with  long 
continuance. 

D  tT'RA  MA!  TER,  [L.]  The  outer  membrane  of  the 
brain.  Coxe. 

DU-RA'MEN,  n.  [L.]  The  central  layers  or  heart- 
wood,  of  a  tree.  Brande. 

DO'RANCE,  ?i.     [from  Fr.  dur,  durer,  L.  duro.] 

1.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person  ;  custody 
of  the  jailer.  Shak. 

2.  Continuance;  duration.     [See  Endurance.] 

Dryden. 

DU-RANT',7i.  A  glazed  woolen  stuff;  called  by  some 
everlasting. 

DU-RAJV1  TE,  [L.]  During ;  as,  duran'te  vi'ta,  during 
life;  duran'te  be'ne  plac'ihi,  during  pleasure. 

DU-RA'TION,  7i.  Continuance  in  time  ;  length  or  ex- 
tension of  existence  indefinitely  ;  as,  the  duration  of 
life  ;  the  duration  of  a  partnership  ;  the  duration  of 
any  given  period  of  time  ;  everlasting  duration.  This 
holding  on  or  continuance  of  time  is  divided  by  us, 
arbitrarily,  into  certain  portions,  as  minutes,  hours, 
anil  days  ;  or  it  is  measured  by  a  succession  of  events, 
as  by  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  earth, 
or  any  other  succession  ;  and  the  interval  between 
two  events  is  called  a  part  of  duration.  This  inter- 
val may  be  of  any  indefinite  length,  a  minute  or  a 
century. 
2.  Power  of  continuance.  Rogers. 

DUR'BAR,  n.     An  audience-room,  in  India. 

DURE,  77.  i.  [L.  duro  i  Fr.  durer ;  Sp.  durar ;  It.  durare. 
See  Durable.] 

To  last ;  to  hold  on  in  time  or  being ;  to  continue  ; 
to  endure. 

[This  word  is  obsolete;  Endure  being  substituted.] 

DORE'FUL,  a.     Lasting.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

DORE'LESS,  a.     Not  lasting  ;  fading.  Ralegh. 

DU-RESS',  7i.  [Norm,  duresse,  durettc,  from  dur,  hard, 
grievous  ;  L.  durities,  durus.     See  Durable.] 

1.  Literally,  hardship;  hence,  constraint.  Tcchni- 
cai'v.  duress,  in  law,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  duress  of  im- 
prwnment,  which  is  imprisonment,  or  restraint  of 
personal  liberty  ;  and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats,  [per 
minas,]  when  a  persoff  is  threatened  with  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  Fear  of  battery  is  no  duress.  Duress,  then, 
is  imprisonment  or  threats  intended  to  compel  a  per- 
son to  do  a  legal  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  ;  or  to 
commit  an  offense  ;  in  which  cases  the  act  is  voida- 
ble or  excusable.  Blackstone. 

2.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty. 
DOR'ING,  ppr.  of  Dure.  Continuing;  lasting;  hold- 
ing on  ;  as,  during  life,  that  is,  life  continuing ;  during 
our  earthly  pilgrimage;  during  the  space  of  a  year; 
during  this  or  that.  These  phrases  are  the  case  ab- 
solute, or  independent  clauses  ;  durante  vita,  duran- 
te hoc. 

DO'RI-TY,  71.     [Fr.  durcti,  from  dur,  L.  durus,  duro.] 

1.  Hardness  ;  firmness. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind  ;  harshness.     [Little  used.] 
DO'ROUS,  a.     Hard.    .[JVot  used.]  Smith. 
DUR'RA,  7i.    A  kind  of  millet,  cultivated  in  N.  Africa. 
DURST,  prct.  of  Dare.     [D.  dorst.] 

DOSE,  71.  [L.  Dusius.]  A  demon  or  evil  spirit. 
"  Quosdam  dieniones  quos  dusios  Galli  nuncupant." 


DUT 

(August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  15,  23.)  What  the  duse  is  the 
matter?  The  duse  is  in  you.  [Vulgar.]  More  com- 
monly spelt  Deuce,  or  Deuse,  though  Duse  is  ety- 
mologically  most  correct. 
DUSK,  a.  [D.  duistcr ;  G.  duster;  Russ.  tusk,  tarnish  ; 
tusknu,  to  tarnish,  to  become  dull  or  obscure,  ttu. 
Gr.  Saavc.] 

1.  Tending  to  darkness,  or  moderately  dark. 

2.  Tending  to  a  dark  or  black  color ;  moderately 
black.  Milton. 

DUSK,  7i.    A  tending  to  darkness;  incipient  or  imper- 
fect obscurity ;  a  middle  degree  between  light  and 
darkness  ;  twilight ;  as,  the  dask  of  the  evening. 
2.  Tendency  to  a  black  color  ;  darkness  of  color. 
Whose  dusk  set  oil'  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.  Drydtn. 

DUSK,  v.  i.     To  make  dusky.     [Little  used.] 

DUSK,  v.  i.  To  begin  to  lose  light  or  whiteness ;  to 
grow  dark.     [Little  used.] 

DIISK'I-LY,  adv.  With  partial  darkness  ;  with  a  ten- 
dency to  blackness  or  darkness.  Sherwood. 

DUSK'I-NESS,  7i.  Incipient  or  partial  darkness;  a 
slight  or  moderate  degree  of  darkness  or  blackness. 

DUSK'ISH,  a.      Moderately  dusky  ;  partially  obscure  ; 
slightly  dark  or  black  ;  as,  duskish  smoke.  Spenser. 
Duskieh  tincture.  Wollon. 

DUSK'ISH-LY,  adv.     Cloudily  ;  darkly.  Bacon. 

DUSK'ISH-NESS  n.  Duskiness;  approach  to  dark- 
ness. More. 

DUSK'Y,  a.  Partially  dark  or  obscure ;  not  luminous ; 
as,  a  dusky  valley.  Dryden 

A  dusky  torch.  HDia* 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color;  partially  black  , 
dark-colored  ;  not  bright ;  as,  a  dusky  brown.  Bacon. 

Dusky  clouds.  Dryden. 

3.  Gloomy  ;  sad. 

This  dusky  scene  of  horror.  Ber.tley. 

4.  Intellectually  clouded  ;  as,  a  dusky  sprite.  Pope. 
DUST,  7i.     [Sax.  dust,  dyst ;   Scot,  dust ;  Teut.  docst, 

duyst,  dust,  fine  flour.] 

1.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth,  or  other  matter,  so 
attenuated  that  it  may  be  raised  and  wafted  by  the 
wind  ;  powder  ;  as,  clouds  of  dust  and  seas  of  blood. 

2.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth  ;  fine  earth. 

The  peacock  warmeth  her  eggs  in  the  dust.  —  Job  xxxli. 

3.  Earth  ;  unorganized  earthy  matter. 

Bust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt  thou  return. — Gen.  hi. 

4.  The  grave. 

For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.  —  Job  vii. 

5.  A  low  condition. 

God  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
DUST,  v.  t.    To  free  from  dust ;   to  brush,  wipe,  or 
sweep  away  dust ;  as,  to  dust  a  table  or  a  floor. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

3.  To  levigate.  Sprat. 
DUST1   BRUSH,  71.     A  brush  for  cleaning  rooms  and 
DUST'ED,  pp.    Freed  from  dust.                   [furniture. 
DUST'ER,  71.     A  utensil  to  clear  from  dust ;  also,  a 

sieve. 

DUST'I-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  dusty. 

DUST'ING,  ppr.     Brushing;  freeing  from  dust. 
2.  71.     The  act  of  removing  dust. 

DUST'-MAN,  71.  One  whose  employment  is  to  carry 
away  dirt  and  filth.  Oaij. 

DUST'-PAN,  71.  A  utensil  to  convey  dust  brushed 
from  the  floor,  &c. 

DUST' Y,  a.  Filled,  covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust ; 
clouded  with  dust.  Dryden. 

2.  Like  dust ;  of  the  color  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty 
white  ;  a  dusty  red. 

DUTCH,  7i.  The  people  of  Holland ;  also,  their  lan- 
guage. 

DUTCH,  a.  Pertaining  to  Holland,  or  to  its  inhab 
itants. 

DUTCH'GoLD,  n.  In  commerce,  copper,  brass,  and 
bronze  leaf,  used  largely  in  Holland  to  ornament 
toys.  McCulloch. 

DO'TE-OUS,  a.  [from  duty.]  Performing  that  which 
is  due,  or  that  which  law,  justice,  or  propriety  re- 
quires ;  obedient ;  respectful  to  those  who  have  nat- 
ural or  legal  authority  to  require  service  or  duty  ;  as, 
a  duteous  child  or  subject. 

2.  Obedient ;  obsequious  ;  t'li  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

Duteous  to  the  vices  of  Ihy  mistress.  Shak. 

3.  Enjoined  by  duty,  or  by  the  relation  of  one  to 
another  ;  as,  duteous  ties.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

DO'TE-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  duteous  manner. 
DO'TE-OUS-NESS,  71.     Quality  of  being  obedient  or 

respectful. 
DO'TI-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Duty.]     Subject  to  the  impo 
sition  of  duty  or  customs  ;  as,  dutiable  goods. 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
DO'TI-£D,  (du'tid,)a.  Subjected  to  duties  or  customs. 

Antes. 
DO'TI-FUL,  a.  Performing  the  duties  or  obligations 
required  by  law,  justice,  or  propriety  ;  obedient ;  sub- 
missive to  natural  or  legal  superiors  ;  respectful ;  as, 
a  dutiful  son  or  daughter ;  a  dutiful  ward  or  servant ; 
a  dutiful  subject. 
2.  Expressive  of  respect  or  a  sense  of  duty  ;  re- 
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spectful  ;  reverential  ;  required  by  duty  ;  as,  dutiful 
reverence  ;  dutiful  attentions. 

DU'TI-FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  dutiful  manner;  with  a 
regard  to  duty  ;  obediently;  submissively;  reverent- 
ly ;  respectfully.  Swift. 

DU'TI-FUL-NESS,  re.  Obedience ;  submission  to  just 
authority  ;  habitual  performance  of  duty  ;  as,  dutiful- 
ness  to  parents.  Dryden. 

2.  Reverence  ;  respect.  Taylor. 

Do'TY,  n.  [from  due,  Fr.  d&.]  That  which  a  person 
owes  to  another  ;  that  which  a  person  is  bound,  by 
any  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obligation,  to  pay,  do,  or 
perform.  Obedience  to  princes,  magistrates,  and  the 
laws,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and  subject :  obe- 
dience, respect,  and  kindness  to  parents,  are  duties  of 
children  ;  fidelity  to  friends  is  a  duty  ;  reverence,  obe- 
dience, and  prayer  to  God,  are  indispensable  duties; 
the  government  and  religious  instruction  of  children 
are  duties  of  parents  which  they  can  not  neglect  with- 
out guilt. 

2.  Forbearance  of  that  which  is  forbidden  by  moral- 
ity, law,  justice,  or  propriety.  It  is  our  duty  to  refrain 
from  lewdness,  intemperance,  profaneness,  and   in- 

3.  Obedience  ;  submission.  [justice. 

4.  Act  of  reverence  or  respect. 

They  both  did  duty  to  their  lady.  Spenser. 

5.  The  business  of  a  soldier  or  marine  on  guard  ; 
as,  the  company  is  on  duty.  It  is  applied,  also,  to 
other  services  or  labor. 

6.  The  business  of  war  ;  military  service  ;  as,  the 
regiment  did  duty  in  Flanders. 

7.  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs  ;  excise  ;  any  sum 
of  money  required  by  government  to  be  paid  on  the 
importation,  exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 
An  impost  on  land  or  other  real  estate,  and  on  the 
stock  of  farmers,  is  not  called  a  duty,  but  a  direct  tax. 

United  States. 

8.  In  enginery,  the  amount  of  weight  which  is 
lifted  by  a  steam-engine,  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal. 

DU-UM'VIR,   re.;  pi.  Duumviri      [L.  duo,  two,  and 

vir,  man.] 
One  of  two  Roman  officers  or  magistrates  united 

in  the  same  public  functions. 
DU-UM'VI-RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to. the  duumvirs  or 

duumvirate  of  Rome. 
DU-UM'VI-RATE,   «.    The  union  of  two  men  in  the 

same  office  ;  or  the  office,  dignity,  or  government  of 

two  men  thus  associated,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 
DWaLE,  n.     In  heraldry,  a  sable  or  black  color. 

2.  The  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa  lethalis,  a  plant ; 

or  a  sleepy  potion.  Chaucer. 

DWARF,  n.     [Sax.  dwerg,  dweorg,  D.  dwerg;  Sw.  id.  ; 

Dan.  dvterg.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  an  animal  or  plant  which  is 
much  below  the  ordinary  size  of  the  species  or  kind. 
A  man  that  never  grows  beyond  two  or  three  feet  in 
bight,  is  a  Jwarf.  This  word,  when  user*  alone, 
usually  refers  to  the  human  species,  but  sometimes  to 
other  animals.  When  it  is  applied  to  plants,  it  is 
more  generally  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  dwarf-tree ; 
dwarf-elder. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances. 

Spenser. 

DWARF,  v.  t.  To  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural 
size  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  make  or  keep  small.     Addison. 

DWARF'£D,  (dworft,)  pp.  Hindered  from  growing 
to  the  natural  size. 

DWARF'ISH,  a.  Like  a  dwarf;  below  the  common 
stature  or  size  ;  very  small  ;  low  ;  petty  ;  despicable ; 
as,  a  dwarfish  animal ;  a  dwarfish  shrub.        Dryden. 

DWARF'ISH-LY,  adv.     Like  a  dwarf. 

DWARF'ISH-NESS,  n.  Smallness  of  stature  ;  little- 
ness of  size. 

DWAUL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  dwelian,  dwolian,  to  wander.] 
To  be  delirious.     [06s.]  Junius. 

DWELL,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  Dwelled,  usually  contracted  in- 
to Dwelt.  [Dan.  dvwler,  to  stay,  wait,  loiter,  delay  ; 
Sw.  doala,  a  trance  ;  dvdlias,  to  delay,  abide,  remain, 
or  linger.  Teut.  dualla;  Ice.  duclia ;  Scot,  duel,  dwell. 
Q.U.  W.  attal,  dal,  to  hold,  stop,  stay,  and  Ir.  tuilim,  to 
sleep.  This  word  coincides  nearly  with  dally  in  its 
primitive  signification,  and  may  be  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. Its  radical  sense  is  probably  to  draw  out  in  time  ,- 
hence,  to  hold,  rest,  remain.  We  see  like  senses 
united  in  many  words,  as  in  teneo,  reuno,  continue. 
See  Dally,  and  Class  Dl,  No.  3,  5,  6,  21.] 

1.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident,  or  to  inhabit 
for  a  time;  to  live  in  a  place';  to  have  a  habitation 
for  some  time  or  permanence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  sujII  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.  —  Gen.  ix. 
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Dwell  imports  a  residence  of  some  continuance. 
We  use  abide  for  the  resting  of  a  night  or  an  hour ; 
but  we  never  say,  he  dwelt  in  a  place  a  day  or  a  night. 
Dwelt  may  signify  a  residence  for  life  or  for  a  much 
shorter  period,  but  not  for  a  day.  In  Scripture,  it  de- 
notes a  residence  of  seven  days,  during  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days.  —  Ley.  ixiii. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  —  John  i. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  or  condition  ;  to  continue. 

To  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shak. 

3.  To  continue  ;  to  be  fixed  in  attention ;  to  hang 
upon  with  fondness. 

The  attentive  queen 
Dwelt  on  his  accents.  Smith. 

They  stand  at  a  distance,  dwelling  on  his  looks  and  language, 
fixed  in  amazement.  Buckminster. 

4.  To  continue  long  ;  as,  to  dwell  on  a  subject,  in 
speaking,  debate,  or  writing  ;  to  dioell  on  a  note  in 
music. 

Dwell,  as  a  verb  transitive,  is  not  used.   "  We  who 
dwell  this  wild,"  in  Milton,  is  not  a  legitimate  phrase. 
DWELL'£D,  (dweld,)  pp.     Inhabited. 
DWELL'ER,  n.    An  inhabitant;  a  resident  of  some 

continuance  in  a  place.  Dryden. 

DWELL'ING,  ppr.   Inhabiting  ;  residing ;  sojourning  ; 

continuing  with  fixed  attention. 
DWELL'ING,  n.     Habitation  ;    place  of  residence ; 
abode. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.  —  Jer.  xlix. 
2.  Continuance;  residence;  state  of  life. 
Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  —  Dan.  iv. 

DWELL'ING-HOUSE,  n.    The  house  in  which  one 

lives. 

DWELL'ING-PLaCE,  n.    The  place  of  residence. 

DWELT,  pp.  of  Dwell.  Resided  ;  sojourned  ;  con- 
tinued. 

DWIN'DLE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  dwinan,  to  pine,  to  vanish  ; 
Sw.  tvina  ;  G.  schwinden.  I  suppose  founded  on  the 
root  of  wane,  or  vain,  vanish."] 

1.  To  diminish;  to  become  less;  to  shrink;  to 
waste  or  consume  away.  The  body  dwindles  by  pin- 
ing or  consumption  ;  an  estate  dwindles  by  waste,  by 
want  of  industry  or  economy  ;  an  object  dwindles  in 
size  as  it  recedes  from  view ;  an  army  dwindles  by 
death  or  desertion. 

Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  naught.     Thomson. 

2.  To  degenerate  ;  to  sink  ;  to  fall  away. 

Religious  societies  may  dwindle  into  factious  clubs.  Swift. 

DWIN'DLE,  jj.  U    To  make  less ;  to  bring  low. 

Thomson. 
2.  To  break  ;  to  disperse.  Clarendon. 

DWIN'DL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Shrunk  ;  diminished  in  size, 
DWINDLING,  ppr.     Falling  away;  becoming  less; 

pining;  consuming;  moldering  away. 
DYE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  deagan;  L.  tingo,  for  tigo  ;  Gr.  ny- 
yu  ;  Fr.  teindre,  whence  tint,  taint,  attaint ;  Sp  tenir ; 

Port,  tingir ;  It.  tignere ;  Ar.  ~.\.]a  taicha,  to  dye  and 

to  die.    Class  Dg,  No.  40»    The  primary  sense  is,  to 
throw  down,  to  dip,  to  plunge.] 

To  stain  ;  to  color  ;  to  give  a  new  and  permanent 
color  to  ;  applied  particularly  to  cloth  or  the  materials 
of  cloth,  as  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen  ;  also,  to  hats, 
leather,  &.c.  It  usually  expresses  more  or  a  deeper 
color  than  tinge. 

DVE,  n.     A  coloring  liquor;  color;  stain;  tinge. 

DY'i.'D,  (Aide,)  pp.     Stained;  colored. 

DYE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  in  which  dyeing  is  car- 
ried on. 

DYE'ING,  ppr.  Staining;  giving  a  new  and  perma- 
nent color. 

DYE'ING,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  giving  new  and 
permanent  colors  ;  the  art  of  coloring  cloth,  hats,  &c. 

DY'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye  cloth  and 
the  like. 

DY'ER'S-WEED,  n.  A  plant  from  which  is  oim  ined 
a  yellow  dye.  The  name  is  given  to  the  tieseda 
lutcola,  and  to  the  Oenistb>tinctoria. 

Loudon.     Dewey. 

DyiNG,  ppr.  [from  die."]  Losing  life  ;  perishing  ; 
expiring;  fading  away ;  languishing. 

2.  a.     Mortal ;  destined  to  death  ;  as,  dying  bodies. 

3.  Given,  uttered,  or  manifested  just  before  death ; 
as,  dying  words  ;  a  dying  request ;  dying  love. 

4.  Supporting  a  dying  person  ;  as,  a  dying  bed. 

5.  Pertaining  to  death  ;  as,  a  dying  hour. 
DY'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  dying  manner. 
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DYKE.     See  Dike. 

DY-NAM'E-TER,   n.      [Gr.   Svvaptc,  strength     and 
perpioj,  to  measure. 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  magnifying 
power  of  telescopes.  Ramsden. 

DYN-A-MET'RIC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dynameter. 
DY-NAM'IC,  (  rn     jt  ■, 

DY-NAM'ielAL,  j  °-     [Gr.  Svvapte,  power.] 

Pertaining  to  strength  or  power,  or  to  dynamics. 
DY-NAM'IOS,  n.     [Gr.  Swa/us,  power.] 

That  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy  which 
treats  of  bodies  in  motion  ;  opposed  to  statics. 
DYN-A-MOM'E-TER,n.  [See  Dynameter.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  force,  especially  the  relative 
strength  of  men  and  other  animals.  [See,  also, 
Dynamometer.]  Ed.  Encyc. 

Df'N  AST,  n.    [See  Dynasty.]     A  ruler ;  a  governor ; 

a  prince ;  a  government. 
DY-NAST'IC,  a.    Relating  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of 

kings. 
DY-NAS'TI-DAN,  n.     [Gr.  Swaarric,  powerful.] 

The  dynastidans  are  a  tribe  of  beetles,  of  a  gigantic 
size. 
D'Y'NAS-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Svvatrreta,  power,  sovereignty, 
from  SvvaTTTis,  a  lord  or  chief,  from  Svvauat,  to  be 
able  or  strong,  to  prevail ;  Ir.  tanaiste.  The  W. 
dyn,  man,  is  probably  from  the  same  root.  Class 
Dm] 

Government ;   sovereignty  ;    or  rather  a  race  or 

succession  of  kings  of  the  same  line  or  family,  who 

govern  a  particular  country  ;  as,  the  dynasties  of  Egypt 

or  Persia.  Encyc. 

The  obligation  of  treaties  and  contracts  is  allowed  to  survive  the 

change  of  dynasties.  E.  Everett. 

DYS'€RA-SY,  n.     [Gr.   Svaxpaata  ;    ovc,  evil,   and 
Kpacrts,  habit.] 

In  medicine,  an  ill  habit  or  state  of  the  humors ; 
distemperature  of  the  juices.  Coze.     Encyc. 

DYS-EN-TER'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  dysentery  ;    ac- 
companied with   dysentery  ;  proceeding  from   dys- 
entery. 
2.  Afflicted  with  dysentery ;  as,  a  dysenteric  patient. 
DYS'EN-TER-Y,  n.     [L.  dysentcria  ;  Gr.   Svo-cvrspta; 
Svs,  bad,  and  evrepov,  intestines.] 

A  flux  in  which  the  stools  consist  chiefly  of  blood 
and  mucus  or  other  morbid  matter,  accompanied 
with  griping  of  the  bowels,  and  followed  by  tenesmus. 

Encyc. 
DYS'NO-MY,  re.     [Gr.  Svs  and  vottoc.] 

Bad  legislation  ;  the  enactment  of  bad  laws. 
DYS'O-DlLE,  n.    A  species  of  coal  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish-gray  color,  in    masses  composed  of  thin 
layers.     When  burning,  it  emits  a  very  fetid  odor. 
Hauy.     Cleaveland.   . 
DYS-OP'SY,  n.    [Gr.  Svs  and  oixp.] 

Dimness  of  sight. 
DYS'O-REX-Y,  n.      [Gr.   Svs,  bad,  and   ootfts,  ap- 
petite.] 
A  bad  or  depraved  appetite ;  a  want  of  appetite. 

Coxe. 
DYS-PEP'SY,     )   n.     [Gr.   Svoircipta  ;  Svs,   bad,  and 
DYS-PEP'SI-A,  j       rreiiTOi,  to  concoct.] 

Bad  digestion ;  indigestion,  or  difficulty  of  diges- 
tion. Encyc.     Coze. 
DYS-PEP'TIC,  a.    Afflicted  with  bad  digestion;  as, 
a  dyspeptic  person. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  dyspepsy  ;  as,  a 
dyspeptic  complaint. 
DYS-PEP'TIC,  it.    A  person  afflicted  with  bad   di- 
gestion. 
DIS'PHA-GY,  (dis'fa-je,)  n.    [Gr.  Svs  and  ijiaya.] 

Difficulty  of  digestion. 
DYS'PHO-NY,  n.    [Gr.  o ur/oiuji/ta ;  Svs,  bad,  hard,  and 
0«i'r/,  voice.] 

A  difficulty  of  speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  dispo- 
sition of  the  organs  of  speech.  Diet. 
DYS-PHo'RI-A,  n.     [Gr.  <!i>c  and  tpopsw.] 

Impatience  under  affliction. 
DYSP-NCE'A,  (disp-ne'a,)  n.     [Gr.  Svairvota.] 

A  difficulty  of  breathing.  Coze. 

DYS-THET'IO,  a.    Relating  to  a  non-febrile  morbid 
state  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  a  bad  habit  of  the 
body,  dependent  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lating system. 
DYS'TOME,         )  a.    [Gr.  Svs,  with  difficulty,  and 
DYS'TO-MOUS,  (       rcuvoj,  to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  cleaving  with  difficulty.    Shepard. 
DYS-Tf'Rie,  n.    Pertaining  to  dysury. 
DYS'IJ-RY?  (dis'yu-re,)  n.    [Gr.  Svaovpta;  Svs  and 
ovpov,  urine.] 

Difficulty  in  discharging  the  urine,  attended  with 
pain  and  a  sensation  of  heat.  Encyc 
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Ethe  second  vowel  and  the  fifth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
•;  lish  alphabet,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Phenician 
and  Hebrew  a  inverted,  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  Chaldaic  and  later  Hebrew  n.  Its  long  and  nat- 
ural sound  in  English  coincides  with  the  sound  of  i 
in  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  and  is  formed 
by  a  narrower  opening  of  the  glottis  than  that  of  a. 
It  has  a  long  sound,  as  in  here,  mere,  me ;  a  short 
sound,  as  in  met,  men ;  and  the  sound  of  a  open  or 
long,  in  there,  prey,  vein.  As  a  final  letter,  it  is  gen- 
erally quiescent ;  but  it  serves  to  lengthen  the  sound 
of  the  preceding  vowel,  or  at  least  to  indicate  that 
the  preceding  vowel  is  to  have  its  long  sound,  as  in 
mane,  cane,  plume,  which,  without  the  final  e,  would 
be  pronounced  man,  can,  plum.  After  c  and  g,  the 
final  f  serves  to  indicate  that  c  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  s,  and  g  as  j.  Thus,  without  the  final  e  in  mace, 
[mase,]  this  word  would  be  pronounced  mac,  [mak,] 
and  rage  [raj]  would  be  pronounced  rag.  In  a  numer- 
ous class  of  words,  —  indeed  in  almost  every  word, 
except  a  few  from  the  Greek,  —  the  final  e  is  silent, 
serving  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  to  show  from 
what  language  we  have  received  the  words ;  and  in 
many  cases,  it  does  not  answer  this  purpose.  In 
words  ending  in  ive,  as  active  ,*  in  He,  as  futile  ,•  in 
ine,  as  in  sanguine,  examine ;  in  lie,  as  in  definite  j 
e  is,  for  the  most  part,  silent.  In  some  of  these 
words,  the  use  of  e  is  borrowed  from  the  French  ;  in 
most  or  all  cases,  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Latin 
originals ;  it  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  leads  to  a 
wrong  pronunciation  ;  and  the  retaining  of  it  in  such 
words  is  beyond  measure  absurd. 

When  two  of  this  vowel  occur  together,  the  sound 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  single  e  long,  as  in  derm, 
esteem,  need ;  and  it  occurs  often  with  a  and  i,  as  in 
mean,  hear,  siege,  deceive,  in  which  cases,  when  one 
vowel  only  has  a  sound,  the  combination  I  call  a 
digraph,  [double  written.]  In  these  combinations,  the 
sound  is  usually  that  of  e  long,  but  sometimes  the 
short  sound  of  e,  as  in  ISad,  a  metal,  read,  pret.  of  read, 
and  sometimes  the  sound  of  a  long,  as  in  reign,  feign, 
pronounced  rane,  fane.  Irregularities  of  this  kind 
are  not  reducible  to  rules. 

Asa  numeral,  E  stands  for250.  In  the  calendar,  it 
is  the  fifth  of  the  dominical  letters.  As  an  abbrevi- 
ation, it  stands  for  East,  as  in  charts ;  E.  N.  E.,  east- 
north-east  ;  E.  S.  E.,  east-south-east;  E.  by  S.,  east 
by  south. 
EACH,  (ech,)  a.  [Scot.  eik.  This  word  is  either  a 
contraction  of  the  Sax.  ale,  elc,  D.  elk,  or  the  Ir. 
ceach,  or  gach,  Basque  gueia,  Fr.  chaque,  with  the 
loss  of  the  first  articulation.  With  the  Celtic  corre- 
sponds the  Russ.  kajdei,  each.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve both  the  English  and  Scottish  words  to  be  con- 
tractions of  the  Celtic  ceach.] 

Every  one  of  any  number  separately  considered 
or  treated.  The  emperor  distributed  to  each  soldier 
in  his  army  a  liberal  donative. 

To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  of  raiment.  — Gen. 

xlv. 
And  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men,  each  one  was  for 

the  house  of  his  Fathers.  — Num.  i. 
Simeon  and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

To  each  corresponds  other-  Let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  himself.  It  is  our  duty  to  assist  each 
other;  that  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  assist,  each  to  assist 
the  other. 
EACH'WHERE,  adv.  Everywhere.  [Obs.] 
EAD,  ED,  in  names,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  happy, 
fortunate  ;  as  in  Edward,  happy  preserver  ;  Edgar, 
happy  power ;  Edwin,  happy  conqueror  ;  Eadulph, 
happy  assistance  ;  like  Jilacarius  and  Eupolemus  in 
Greek,  and  Fausta,  Fortunatus,  Felicianus,  in  Latin. 

Gibson. 
EA'GER,  (e'ger,)  a.t  [Fr.  aigre;  Arm.  egr ;  W.  egyr  ; 
It.  agro  ;  Sp.  agrio  ;  L.  accr,  fierce,  brisk,  sharp,  sour. 
If  r  is  radical,  this  word  belongs  to  Class  Gr.  Ir. 
gear,  geire,  sharp ;  Ger.  gier.  Otherwise,  it  coin- 
cides with  L.  acus,  Eng.  edge,  Sax.  ecg.] 

1.  Excited  by  ardent  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
object ;  ardent  to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain  ;  inflamed 
by  desire  ;  ardently  wishing  or  longing.  The  soldiers 
were  eager  to  engage  the  enemy.  Men  are  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  lover  is  eager  to  possess 
the  object  of  his  affections. 

2.  Ardent  ;  vehement  ;  impetuous  ;  as,  eager 
spirits  ;  eager  zeal  ;  eager  clamors. 

,    3.  Sharp  ;    sour;    acid;  as,   eager   droppings   into 
milk.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

4.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  biting  ;  severe ;  as,  eager  air ; 
eager  cold.      Little  used.]  Shale.     Bacon. 

!i  Brittle  , 'inflexible;  not  ductile  ;  as,  the  gold  is 
too  eager      [  Rccal.]  Locke. 

EA'GER-LY,   adv.    With   great  ardor  of  desire  ;  ar- 
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dently  ;  earnestly ;  warmly  ;  with  prompt  zeal ;  as, 
he  eagerly  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend. 

2.  Hastily  ;  impetuously. 

3.  Keenly  ;  sharply: 

EA'GER-NESS,  n.  Ardent  desire  to  do,  pursue,  or  ob- 
tain any  thing;  animated  zeal;  vehement  longing; 
ardor  of  inclination.  Men  pursue  honor  with  eager- 
ness. Detraction  is  often  received  with  eagerness. 
With  eagerness  the  soldier  rushes  to  battle.  The 
lover's  eagerness  often  disappoints  his  hopes. 
2.  Tartness  ;  sourness.     [  Obs.] 

EA'GLE,  (e'gl,)  n.*  [Fr.  aigle;  Sp.  agv.Ua ;  tt.aqv.ila; 
L.  aquila.     (iu.  from  his  beak,  Ch.  Heb    VpJJ,  to  be 

o 
crooked,  (see  Buxtorf,)  or  Pers.  \i»).] 

*1.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  genus  Falco.  The  beak 
is  crooked,  and  furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  and 
the  tongue  is  cloven  or  bifid.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, as  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle,  the  sea  ea- 
gle or  ossifrage,  the  golden  eagle,  &c. 

The  eagle  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  birds, 
has  a  keen  sight,  and  preys  on  small  animals,  fish, 
&c.  He  lives  to  a  great  age  ;  and  it  is  said  that  one 
died  at  Vienna,  after  a  confinement  of  a  hundred  and 
four  years.  On  account  of  the  elevation  and  rapidity 
of  his  flight,  and  of  his  great  strength,  he  is  called 
the  king  of  birds.  Hence  the  figure  of  an  eagle 
was  made  the  standard  of  the  Romans,  and  a  spread 
eagle  is  a  principal  figure  in  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Hence,  also,  in  heraldry,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  armory. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  ten  dollars,  or  about  forty-three  shillings  sterling. 

3.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  hav- 
ing its  right  wing  contiguous  to  the  equinoctial.     It 

_  contains  Altair,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Encyc. 

EA'GLE-ES-ED,  (S'gl-Ide,)  a.      Sharpsighted  as  an 

eagle;  having  an  acute  sight.  Dryden. 

2.  Discerning  ;  having  acute  intellectual  vision. 

EA'GLE-FLIGHT-ED,  (e'gl-fllt-ed,)a.  Flying  like  an 
eagle  ;  mounting  high. 

EA'GLE-SIGHT'ED,  (G'gl-slt-ed,)  a.  Having  acute 
sight.  Shade. 

EA'GLE-SPEED,  n.    Swiftness  like  that  of  an  eagle. 

F.A'GLESS,  n.     A  female  or  hen  eagle.  [Pope. 

EA'GLE-SToNE,  n.  -rEtites,  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
oxyd  of  iron,  occurring  in  masses  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  Their  form 
is  spherical,  oval,  or  nearly  reniform,  or  sometimes 
like  a  parallelopiped  with  rounded  edges  and  angles. 
They  have  a  rough  surface,  and  are  essentially  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers.  These  nodules  often 
embrace  at  the  center  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes 
movable,  and  always  differing  from  the  exterior  in 
color,  density,  and  fracture.  To  these  hollow  nodules 
the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an 
opinion  that  the  eagle  transported  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  Cleaveland. 

EA'GLET,  n.    A  young  eagle,  or  a  diminutive  eagle. 

EA'GLE-WING-£D,  a.  Having  the  wings  of  an  ea- 
gle ;  swift  as  an  eagle.  Milton. 

EA'GLE-WOOD,  n.  A  fragrant  wood,  used  by  the 
Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense.  Brande. 

EA'GRE,  71.  A  tide  swelling  above  another  tide,  as  in 
the  Severn.  Dryden. 

EAL'DER-MAN.     See  Alderman. 

EAME,7i.     [Sax.  earn.] 

Uncle.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EAN,  v.  (.  or  r.     To  yean.     [See  Yean.] 

EAN'LING,  n.     A  lamb   just  brought  forth.     [JYot 

_  used.] 

EAR,  n.  [Sax.  ear,  eare ;  D.  oar  ;  Sw.  b'ra ;  Dan.  ore  ; 
G.  ohr,  or  ohr ;  L.  amis,  whence  auricula,  Fr.  orcllle, 
Sp.  oreju,  Port,  orclha,  It.  orecchio.  The  sense  is 
probably  a  shoot  or  limb.  It  may  be  connected 
with  hear,  as  the  L.  audio  is  with  the  Gr.  one,  mxu;.] 

1.  Tlie  organ  of  hearing ;  the  organ  by  which 
sound  is  perceived  ;  and,  in  general,  both  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  part  is  understood  by  the  term.  The 
external  ear  is  a  cartilaginous  funnel,  attached,  by 
ligaments  and  muscles,  to  the  temporal  bone.  Encyc. 

2.  The  sense  of  hearing,  or  rather  the  power  of 
distinguishing  sounds  and  judging  of  harmony;  the 
power  of  nice  perception  of  the  differences  of  sound, 
or  of  consonances  and  dissonances.  She  lias  a  deli- 
cate ear  for  music,  or  a  good  ear. 

3.  In  the  plural,  the  Iliad  or  person. 

It  is  better  to   pass  over  an  affront  from  one  scoundrel,  than  to 
draw  a  herd  nbont  one's  ears.  L'Estrarige. 

4.  The  top,  or  highest  part. 

The  cavalier  way  up  to  the  ears  in  love.    [Low.']    L'Eslrange. 
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5.  A  favorable  hearing  ;  attention  ;  heed  ;  regard. 
Give  no  ear  to  flattery.  He  could  not  gain  the  prince's 
ear. 

I  cried  to  God  —  and  he  gave  ear  to  me. —  Pa.  lxxvii. 

6.  Disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is  heard  ; 
opinion ;  judgment ;  taste. 

He  laid   his  sense   closer  —  according  to  the  style  and  ear  of 
those  Limes.  Denham. 

7.  Any  part  of  a  thing  resembling  an  ear;  a  pro- 
jecting part  from  the  side  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  cars 
of  a  vessel  used  as  handles. 

8.  The  spike  of  corn  ;  that  part  of  certain  plants 
which  contains  the  flowers  and  seeds  ;  as,  an  ear  of 
wheat  or  maize. 

To  be  by  the  ears,  )  .     ~  .  ,        „„„«»„      . 

t>    en.      *i      I    *j„  f  to  fight  or  scuffle ;   to 

7  o  fall  together  by  the  ears,  >         f       . 

To  go  together  by  the  ears,    >      <Juarru. 

To  set  by  the  ears ;  to  make  strife ;  to  cause  to 
quarrel. 

J3  n  ear  for  music  ;  an  ear  that  relishes  music,  or  that 
_  readily  distinguishes  tones  or  intervals. 
EAR,  v.  i.    To  shoot  as  an  ear ;  to  form  ears,  as  corn. 
EAR,  v.  t.     [L.  aro.] 

To  plow  or  till.     [Obs.] 
F.AR'A-BLE,  a.     Used  to  be  tilled.     [Obs.]     Barret. 
eAR'aCHE,  (-ike,)  ti.     [SeeAcHF..]     Pain  in  the  ear. 
EAE.'AL,  a.  Receiving  by  the  ear.  [Not  used.  ] 

Hewitt. 
EAR'-BoR--ED,a.     Having  the  ear  perforated.     Hail. 
EAR'-CAP,  ti.     A  cover  for  the  ears  against  cold. 
EAR'-DEAF-JSN-ING,   (-de'fn-  or  -def'n-,)  a.     Stun- 
ning the  ear  with  noise.  Shak. 
f2AR'!ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  ears ;  having  spikes  formed, 

2.  Plowed.     [Obs.]  [as  corn. 

EAR'-E-REeT'ING,  a.    Setting  up  the  ears.  Cowner. 
EAR'ING,  n.     In  seamen's  language,  a  rope  attached  to 
the  cringle  of  a  sail,  by  which  it  is  bent  or  reefed. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
EAR'ING,  7i.    A  plowing  of  land.     Qen.  xliv. 
F.AR'LAP,  n.    The  tip  of  the  ear. 
EAR'LOCK,  «.     [Sax.  ear-loca.] 

A  lock  or  curl  of  hair,  near  the  ear. 
EAR'MARK,  n.    A  mark  on  the  ear,  by  which  a  sheep 
_  is  known. 

eAR'MaRK,  71.  t     To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cropping  or 
_  slitting  the  ear. 

eAR'MaRK-£D,  (-markt,)  7>p.     Marked  on  the  ear. 
eAR'MaRK-ING,  ppr.    Marking  on  the  ear. 
EAR'PICK,  7i.     An  instrument  for  cleansing  the  ear. 
eAR'-PImR-CING,  a.     Piercing  the  ear,  as  a  shrill  or 
_  sharp  sound.  Shak. 

EAR'RING,  it.  A  pendant ;  an  ornament,  sometimes 
set  witli  diamonds,  pearls,  or  other  jewels,  worn  at 
_  the  ear,  by  means  of  a  ring  passing  through  the  lobe. 
EAR'SHOT,  77.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  the  distance  at 
_  which  words  may  be  heard.  Dryden. 

EAR'-TRUMP-ET,  77.    A  tube  applied  to  the   ear  to 

aid  in  hearing. 
EAR'WAX,  77.    The  cerumen ;  a  thick  viscous  sub- 
stance, secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  ear  into  the 
_  outer  passage.  Encyc. 

EAR'WIG,  71.  [Sax.  ear-wigga,  ear-wicga;  ear  and 
worm  or  grub.] 

1.  An  insect,  with  large  transparent  wings,  which 
eats  fruit  and  flower  leaves,  and  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  creep  into  the  human  brain  through 
the  ear. 

In  JYew  England,  this  name  is  vulgarly  given  to  a 
centiped. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  gains  the  ear  of  another 
__  by  stealth,  and  whispers  insinuations. 
EAR'WIG,  ii.  t.    To  gain  the  ear  by  stealth,  and  whis- 
_  per  insinuations.     [Colloquial  in  England.] 
EAR'-WIT-NESS,  n.     One  who  is  able  to  give  testi- 
mony to  a  fact  from  his  own  hearing.  Hratts. 

EARL,  (erl,)  n.  [Sax.  eorl :  Ir.  iarla,  an  earl ;  ear- 
lumh,  noble.  This  word  is  said  to  have  been  received 
from  the  Danes,  although  not  now  used  in  Denmark. 
Formerly,  this  title  among  the  Danes  was  equivalent 
to  tile  English  alderman.  '  Spclmun.] 

A  British  title  of  nobility,  or  a  nobleman,  the  third 
in  rank,  being  next  below  a  marquis,  and  next  above 
a  viscount.  The  title  answers  to  count  [compte]  in 
France,  and  gruaf  in  Germany.  The  earl  formerly 
had  tile  government  of  a  shire,  and  was  called  shirc- 
mau.  After  the  conquest,  earls  were  called  counts, 
and  from  them  shires  have  taken  the  name  of  coun- 
ties. Earl  is  now  a  mere  title,  unconnected  with  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction.  Spelman.     Encyc. 

EARL'DOM,  (erl'dum.)  n.  The  seignory,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

EARL-MAR'SHAL,  n.  An  officer  in  Great  Britain, 
who  has  the  superintendence  of  military  solemnities. 
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He  is  the  eighth  great  officer  of  state.  The  office 
was  originally  conferred  by  grant  of  the  king,  but  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Howards.   Encyc. 

EARLES'-PEN-NV,  (erlz-)  n.     Money  given  in  part 

_  payment.     [Q.u.  L.  arrha.]     [JVat  in  use.] 

EAR'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  ears  ;  disinclined  to  hear 
or  listen. 

EAR'LI-ER,  (er'li-er,)  a.  camp.   More  forward  or  early. 

EAR'H-EST,  (er'li-est,)  a.  superl.     Most  early  ;  first. 

EAR'LI-NESS,  (er'li-ness,)  n.  [See  Early  aiid  Ere.] 
A  state  of  advance  or  forwardness ;  a  state  of 
being  before  any  thing,  or  at  the  beginning ;  as,  the 
earlincss  of  rising  in  the  morning  is  a  rising  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  or  before  the  usual  time  of 
rising.  So  we  speak  of  the  earliness  of  spring,  or  the 
earliness  of  plants,  to  express  a  state  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  usual  time  of  spring,  or  growth  of 
plants. 

EAR'LY,  (er'ly,)  a.  [from  Sax.  ar,  er,  before  in 
time,  Eng.  ere,  which  indicates  the  root  of  the  word 
to  signify,  to  advance,  to  pass  along,  or  shoot  up.  It 
is  probably  connected  with  the  D.  eer,  G.  ekre,  Svv. 
ahra,  Dan.  (Ere,  honor,  denoting  the  highest  point.] 

1.  In  advance  of  something  else  ;  prior  in  time  ; 
forward  ;  as,  earhj  fruit,  that  is,  fruit  that  comes  to 
maturity  before  other  fruit  ;  early  growth  ;  early 
manhood  ;  early  old  age  or  decrepitude,  that  is, 
premature  old  age.  So  an  early  spring  ;  an  early 
harvest. 

2.  First ;  being  at  the  beginning ;  as,  early  dawn. 

3.  Being  in  good  season  ;  as,  the  court  met  at  an 
early  hour. 

EAR'lY,  (er'ly,)  adv.  Soon  ;  in  good  season  ;  be- 
times ;  as,  rise  early ;  come  early ;  begin  early  to 
instil  into  children  principles  of  piety. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  —  Prov.  viii. 

EARN,  (em,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  earnian,  avrnian,  gearnian,  to 
earn,  to  merit.  It  is  connected  in  origin  with  Ear- 
nest and  Yearn,  which  see.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  strive  or  urge,  implying  an  effort  to  advance  or 
stretch  forward.] 

1.  To  merit  or  deserve  by  labor,  or  by  any  per- 
formance ;  to  do  that  which  entitles  to  a  reward, 
whether  the  reward  is  received  or  not.  Men  often 
earn  money  or  honor  which  they  never  receive. 
Earn  money  before  you  spend  it,  and  spend  less  than 
you  earn. 

It  is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short-sighted  contrivances,  to  insure 
to  a  people  happiness  which  'their  own  character  has  not 
earnei.  Chanting. 

2.  To  gain  by  labor,  service,  or  performance;  to 
deserve  and  receive  as  compensation  ;  as,  to  earn  a 
dollar  a  day  ;  to  earn  a  good  living  ;  to  earn  honors  or 
laurels. 

EARN,  (em,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  gyrnan.]  To  long  for ;  to 
feel  anxiety.     See  Yearn.  Spenser. 

EARN,  v.  i.    To  curdle.  Mirth-  of  England. 

EARN'-ED,  (ernd,)  pp.  Merited  by  labor  or  perform- 
ance ;  gained. 

EARN'EST,  (ern'est,)  a.t  [Sax.  earnest  or  geornest, 
from  georn,  desirous,  studious,  diligent,  assiduous, 
whence  geornian,  gyrnan,  to  desire,  to  yearn  ,-  Dan. 
gierne,  willingly,  freely,  gladly,  cheerfully  ;  gicming, 
a  deed,  act,  exploit ;  Ger.  ernst ;  D.  ernst ;  W.  ern, 
earnest-money.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  strive  to  ad- 
vance, to  reach  forward,  to  urge,  to  strain.] 

1.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  ;  eager  to 
obtain  ;  having  a  longing  desire  ;  warmly  engaged 
or  incited. 

They  are  never  more  earnest  to  disturb  us,  than  when  they  see 
us  most  earnest  in  this  duty.  Duppa. 

2.  Ardent ;  warm  ;  eager  ;  zealous  ;  animated  ; 
importunate  ;  as,  earnest  in  love  ;  earnest  in  prayer. 

3.  Intent ;  fixed. 


On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  were  fixed. 


Milton. 


4.  Serious  ;  important ;  that  is,  really  intent  or  en- 
gaged ;  whence  the  phrase  in  earnest.  To  be  in  earn- 
est, is  to  be  really  urging  or  stretching  toward  an 
object ;  intent  on  a  pursuit.  Hence,  from  fixed  atten- 
tion, comes  the  sense  of  seriousness  in  the  pursuit,  as 
opposed  to  trifling  or  jest.  Are  you  in  earnest  or  in  jest  1 
EARN'EST,  (ern'est,)  n.t  Seriousness;  a  reality;  a 
real  event ;  as  opposed  to  jesting  or  feigned  appear- 
ance. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  earnest.   Sidney. 

And  give  in  earnest  what  1  begged  in  jest.  Shalt. 

2.  First  fruits  ;  that  which  is  in  advance,  and  gives 
promise  of  something  to  come.  Early  fruit  may  be 
an  earnest  of  fruit  to  follow.  The  Christian's  peace 
of  mind,  in  this  life,  is  an  earnest  of  future  peace  and 
happiness.  The  earnest  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  the 
saints,  as  the  assurance  of  their  future  enjoyment  of 
God's  favor  and  presence. 

3.  A  part  paid  or  delivered  beforehand,  as  money 
or  goods,  under  a  contract,  as  a  pledge  and  security 
for  tile  whole.  Thus,  earnest,  or  earnest-money,  is  a 
first  payment  or  deposit,  giving  promise  or  assurance 
of  full  payment,  and  serving  also  to  bind  the  seller 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  McCulloch. 

Hence  the  practice  of  giving  an  earnest  to  ratify  a 
bargain. 


EAR 

4.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  pledge  or  assurance  of  more 
to  come  hereafter  ;  as,  to  give  earnest  of  success. 
EARN'EST-LY,   (em'est-ly,)   ado.      Warmly  ;    zeal- 
ously ;  importunately  ;  eagerly  ;  with  real  desire. 

Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly.  —  Luke  xxii. 
That  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  — Jude  3. 

2.  With  fixed  attention  ;  with  eagerness. 
A  certain  maid  looked  earnestly  upon  him.  —  Luke  xxii. 
EARN'EST-MON-EY,  (-mun-ny,)  n.     Money  paid  as 

a  pledge  or  security. 
EARN'EST-NESS,  (ern'est-ness,)  n.    Ardor  or  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  thing  ;  eagerness  ;  animated  de- 
sire ;  as,  to  seek  or  ask  with  earnestness  ;  to  engage 
in  a  work  with  earnestness. 

2.  Anxious  care ;  solicitude  ;  intenseness  of  de- 
sire Dryden. 

3.  Fixed  desire  or  attention  ;  seriousness  ;  as,  the 
charge  was  maintained  with  a  show  of  gravity  and 
earnestness. 

EARN'FIJI,,  (em'ful,)  a.    Full  of  anxiety.    [Mot  used.] 

EARN'ING,  (ern'ing,)  ppr.  Meriting  by  services  ; 
gaining  by  labor  or  performance. 

EARN'ING,  (ern'ing,)  n. ;  pi.  Earnings.  That  which 
is  earned  ;  that  which  is  gained  or  merited  by  labor, 
services,  or  performances ;  wages ;  reward.  The 
folly  of  young  men  is  to  spend  their  earnings  in  dis- 
sipation or  extravagance.  It  is  wise  for  the  poor  to 
invest  their  earnings  in  a  productive  fund. 

EARSI1,  (ersh,)  n.  [See  Ear,  to  plow.]  A  plowed 
field.     [Not  in  use.]  May. 

EARTH,  (erth,)  n.  [Sax.  eard,  earth,  yrth;  D.  aarde; 
G.  erde  ,•  Sw.  iordr,  jord ;  Dan.  lord  ;  Scot,  erd,  yerd, 
ycrth;  Turk,  jerda ;  Tartaric,  yird'a.  It  coincides  with 

the  Heb.  yiN.    The  Ar.  ivSji  aradh,  from   which 

the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  corresponding  to  the 
Teutonic  above,  are  derived,  signifies  to  eat,  gnaw, 
or  corrode  as  a  worm,  or  the  teredo.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  primary  sense  of  earth  is  fine  particles, 
like  mold.  The  verb  may  be  from  yxi,  to  break  or 
bruise.  The  Ch.  and  Syr.  nv/in,  earth,  may  be  con- 
tracted from  the  same  worth     See  Corrode.] 

1.  Earth,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  the  particles 
which  compose  the  mass  of  the  globe,  but  more  partic- 
ularly, the  particles  which  form  the  fine  mold  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ;  or  it  denotes  any  indefinite  mass 
or  portion  of  that  matter.  We  throw  up  earth  with  a 
spade  or  plow  ;  we  fill  a  pit  or  ditch  with  earth ;  we 
form  a  rampart  with  earth.  This  substance  being 
considered,  by  ancient  philosophers,  as  simple,  was 
called  an  element ;  and,  in  popular  language,  we  still 
hear  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  term  earth  was,  till  lately,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  supposed  simple  elementary  body 
or  substance,  defined  to  be  tasteless,  inodorous,  un- 
inflammable, and  infusible.  But  it  has  also  been 
applied  to  substances  which  have  a  very  sensible  al- 
kaline taste,  as  lime.  The  primitive  earths  have 
been  reckoned  ten  in  number ;  of  which  five  are 
considered  earths  proper,  namely,  alumina,  glucina, 
■yttria,  zirconia,  and  thorina ;  four  possess  decided  al- 
kaline properties,  namely,  baryta,  strontia,  lime  or 
coleia,  and  magnesia ;  and  one,  silica,  is  regarded  as 
an  acid,  and  often  called  silicic  acid.  Recent  experi- 
ments prove  that  all  of  them,  except  silica,  are  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases. 

Davy.     SUlima.ru     Phillips.     Ure. 

3.  The  terraqueous  globe  which  we  inhabit.  The 
earth  is  nearly  spherical,  but  a  little  flatted  at  the 
polos,  and  hence  its  figure  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid. 
It  is  one  of  the  primary  planets,  revolving  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  which  is  between  those  of  Venus  and 
Mars.  It  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  annual  revolution  consti- 
tutes the  year  of  365  days,  5  hours,  and  nearly  49 
minutes. 

4.  The  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes  of  exist- 
ence Shak. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  whole  eartli  was  of  one  language.  — Gen.  xi. 

6.  Dry  land,  opposed  to  the  sea. 

God  called  the  dry  land  earth.  —  Gen.  i. 

7.  Country  ;  region  ;  a  distinct  part  of  the  globe. 

Dryden. 
In  this  sense,  land  or  soil  is  more  generally  used. 
In  Scripture,  earth  is  used  for  a  part  of  the  world. 

Ezra  i.  2. 

8.  The  ground  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  fell 
to  the  earth.     The  ark  was  lifted  above  the  earth. 

In  the  second  month  —  was  the  earth  dried.  — Gen.  viii. 

9.  In  Scripture,  things  on  the  earth  are  carnal,  sen- 
sual, temporary  things  ;  opposed  to  heavenly,  spirit- 
ual, or  divine  things 

10.  Figuratively,  a  low  condition.     Rev.  xil. 

11.  [from  ear,  Sax.  erian,  L.  aro,  to  plow.]  The 
act  of  turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage      [Mot  used.] 
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EARTH,  (erth,)  v.  t.  To  hide,  or  cause  to  hide,  in  the 
earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mold.  Evelyn. 

EARTH,  v.  i.  To  retire  under  ground  ;  to  burrow. 
Here  foxes  earthed. 

EARTH'-BAG,  n.  A  bag  filled  with  earth,  used  for  de- 
fense in  war. 

EARTH'-BANK,  n.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth. 

EARTH'-BoARD,  (erth'bord,)  n.  The  board  of  a  plow 
that  turns  over  the  earth  ;  the  mold-board. 

EARTH'BORN,  a.     Born  of  the  earth  ;   terrigenous ; 
springing  originally  from  the  earth  ;   as,  the  fabled 
2.  Earthly;  terrestrial.  [earth-born  giants. 

All  eartli'born  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

EARTH'-BOUND,  a.  Fastened  by  the  pressure  of  the 
earth.  Slrnk. 

EARTH'-BRED,  a.     Low  ;  abject ;  groveling. 

EARTH'-CRE-AT'ED,  a.     Formed  of  earth.      Young. 

EARTHED,  (erthd,)Pp.     Hid  in  the  earth. 

EARTH'.EN,  (erth'n,)  a.  Made  of  earth ;  made  of 
clay  ;  as,  an  earthen  vessel ;  earthen  ware. 

EARTH'EN-WaRE,  n.  Ware  made  of  earth  ;  crock- 
ery.   It  is  less  hard  than  stone-ware. 

EARTH'-FED,  a.     Low  ;  abject.  B.  Jonson. 

EARTH'-FLAX.  n.  Amianth ;  a  fibrous,  flexile,  elas- 
tic mineral  substance,  consisting  of  short  interwoven, 
or  long  parallel  filaments.  Encyc. 

EARTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  earthy,  or 
of  containing  earth  ;  grossness.  Johnson. 

EARTH'ING,  (erth'ing,)  ppr.    Hiding  in  the  earth. 

EAKTH'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  earthly.]  The  quality  of 
being  earthly ;  grossness. 

2.  Worldliness;    strong    attachment   to    worldly 
things. 

EARTH'LING,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a 
mortal;  a  frail  creature.  Drummond. 

EARTH'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth,  or  to  this  world. 
Our  eartlily  house  of  this  tabernacle.  —  2  Cor.  v. 

2.  Not  heavenly  ;  vile  ;  mean. 

This  eartlily  load 
Of  death  called  hie.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  our  present  state ;  as,  eartlily  ob- 
jects ;  earthly  residence. 

4.  Belonging  to  the  earth  or  world  ;  carnal;  vile; 
as  opposed  to  spiritual  or  heavenly. 

mind  earthly  things.  — 


Whose   glory  is  iu  their  shame,  who 
Phil.  iii. 


Spenser. 


5.  Corporeal ;  not  mental. 

6.  Any  thing  on  earth. 

What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  result  ?  Pope. 

EARTH'LY-MIND'ED,  a.  Having  a  mind  devoted 
to  earthly  things. 

EARTII'LY-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  Grossness;  sen- 
suality ;  extreme  devotedness  to  earthly  objects. 

Qregory. 

EARTH'-NUT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  spherical 
knob,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  is  black  without 
and  white  within,  and  is  a  part  of  the  root  of  the 
Carum  Bulbocastanum.  DeCand. 

2.  The  seed-vessel  and  seed  of  the  Arachis  hy- 
pogrea,  a  leguminous  plant,  called  also  pea-nut.  It 
lies  upon,  or  is  buried  in  the  earth,  where  it  ripens. 

EARTH'QUXKE,  n.  A  shaking,  trembling,  or  con- 
cussion of  the  earth  ;  sometimes  a  slight  tremor ;  at 
other  times  a  violent  shaking  or  convulsion ;  at  oth- 
er times  a  rocking  or  heaving  of  the  earth.  Earth- 
quakes are  usually  preceded  by  a  rattling  sound  in 
the  air,  or  by  a  subterraneous  rumbling  noise.  Hence 
the  name  earthdin,  formerly  given  to  an  earthquake. 

EARTH'-SHAK-ING,  a.  Shaking  the  earth;  having 
power  to  shake  the  earth.  Milton. 

EARTH-WAN'DER-ING,  a.    Roving  over  the  earth. 

EARTH'-WORK,  (erth'wurk,)  n.  In  engineering,  a 
term  applied  to  cuttings,  embankments,  &c. 

EARTH'-WORM,  (erth'wurm,)  n.  The  dew  worm,  a 
species  of  lumbricus;  a  worm  that  lives  under 
ground.  Encyc. 

2.  A  mean,  sordid  wretch. 

EARTH'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  earth  ;  as,  earthy  matter. 

2.  Resembling  earth  ;  as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

3.  Partaking  of  earth  ;  terrene.  Milton. 

4.  Inhabiting  the  earth ;  terrestrial ;  as,  earthy 
spirits.  Drttden. 

5.  Relating  to  earth  ;  as,  an  earthy  sign.       Dryden. 

6.  Gross  ;  not  refined  ;  as,  an  earthy  conceit.  Shah. 

7.  Earthy  fracture,  in  mineralogy,  is  when  the 
fracture  of  a  mineral  is  rough,  with  minute  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  Cleaveland. 

EASE,  (Sze,)  n,  [Fr.  aise ;  Arm.  aez  ;  W.  hawz ;  Corn. 
hetlh ;  Sax.  ath  or  eath,  easy  ;  L.  otium  ;  It.  oo-to ;  Ir. 
easgaidh.] 

1.  Rest ;  an  undisturbed  state.  Applied  to  the  body, 
freedom  from  pain,  disturbance,  excitement,  or  an- 
noyance.    He  sits  at  his  case.     He  takes  his  ease. 

2   Applied  to  the  mind,  a  quiet  state;  tranquillity; 
freedom  from  pain,  concern,  anxiety,  solicitude,  or 
any  thing  that  frets  or  ruffles  the  mind. 
His  soul  shall  dwell  at  case.  —  Ps.  xxv. 
Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Ziou.  —  Am«  vi. 

3.  Rest  from  labor. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  — TINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.. 
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EAS 

4.  Facility;  freedom  from  difficulty  or  great  labor. 
One  man  will  perform  this  service  with  case.  This 
author  writes  with  case. 

5.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  harshness,  forced  ex- 
pressions, or  unnatural  arrangement ;  as,  the  case  of 
style. 

C.  Freedom  from  constraint  or  formality ;  unaf- 
fectedness  ;  as,  case  of  behavior 

At  ease ;  in  an  undisturbed  state  ;  free  from  pain  or 
anxiety. 
EASE,  v.  t.    To  free  from  pain,  or  any  disquiet  or  an- 
noyance, as  the  body  ;  to  relieve  ;   to  give  rest  to  ;  as, 
tile  medicine  has  eased  the  patient. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  disturbance,  as 
the  mind  ;  as,  the  late  news  has  eased  my  mind. 

3.  To  remove  a  burden  from,  either  of  body  or 
mind;  to  relieve;  with  of.  Ease  me  of  tilis  load; 
ease  them  of  their  burdens. 

4.  To  mitigate  ;  to  alleviate ;  to  assuage  ;  to  abate 
or  remove  in  part  any  burden,  pain,  grief,  anxiety,  or 
disturbance. 

Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievoui  servitude  of  thy  father.  —  2 
Clinro.  x. 

5.  To  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  ea.se  pain. 
To  ease  off,  or  ease  away,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to 

slacken  a  rope  gradually. 

To  ease  a  ship,  is  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-lee,or  reg- 
ulate the  sail,  to  prevent  her  pitching,  when  close- 

_  hauled.  ToU.cn. 

KAS'£D,  (5zd,)  pp.    Freed  from  pain  ;  alleviated. 

EASE'FUL,  a.    Quiet;  peaceful.;  tit  for  rest.    S/tak. 

KASE'FfJL-LY,  adv.     With  ease  or  quiet.      Sherwood. 

EASE'FUL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  easeful. 

KAS'EL, ».*  The  frame  on  which  painters  place  their 
canvas. 

Easel-pieces,  among  painters,  are  the  smaller  pieces, 
either  portraits  or  landscapes,  which  are  painted  on 
the  easel,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
drawn  on  walls,  ceilings,  &c.       Encyc.     Chalmers. 

EASE'LESS,  a.     Wanting  ease. 

EASE'MENT,    n.      Convenience  ;    accommodation  ; 
that  which  gives  ease,  relief,  or  assistance. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  it  free  lodging,  and  some  other  ease- 
ments. Sm/l. 

2.  In  lam,  any  privilege  or  convenience  which  one 
man  has  of  another,  either  by  prescription  or  charter, 
without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  his  land,  &c. 

Encyc.     Cowel. 
£A$'I-LY,   adv.     [from  easy.]     Without  difficulty  or 
great  labor  ;  without  great  exertion,  or  sacrifice  of  la- 
bor or  expense;    as,   this   task   may  be  easily  per- 
formed ;  that  event  might  have  been  easily  foreseen. 

2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance  ;  in  tran- 
quillity ;  as,  to  pass  life  well  and  easily.        Temple. 

3.  Readily;  without  the  pain  of  reluctance. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.  Prior. 

4.  Smoothly;  quietly;  gently;  without  tumult  or 
discord. 

5.  Without  violent  shaking  or  jolting;  as,  a  car- 
riage moves  easily. 

EAS'I-NESS,  7i.    Freedom  from  difficulty ;  ease. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms.  Tillotson. 

2.  Flexibility  ;  readiness  to  comply ;  prompt  com- 
pliance ;  a  yielding  or  disposition  to  yield  without 
opposition  or  reluctance. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.    South. 
So  we  say,  a  man's  easiness  of  temper  is  remarka- 
ble. 

3.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  effort,  or 
formality  ;  applied  to  manners,  or  to  the  style  of  writing. 

Roscommon. 
i.  Rest ;  tranquillity  ;   ease  ;  freedom  from  pain. 

Ray. 
5.  Freedom  from  shaking  or  jolting,  as  of  a  mov- 
ing vehicle. 

B.  Softness  ;  as,  the  easiness  of  a  seat. 
EAS'ING,  (ez'ing,)  ppr.    Relieving;  mitigating. 
EAST,  (est,)  n.      [Sax.  east ;    D.  oost,  oosten  ;  5.  ost ; 
Sw.  ost,ostcji;    Dan.  ost,  ostcn  ;  Ft.  est.     If  the  radi- 
cal sense  coincides  with  that  of  the  L.  oriens,  this 
word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  hoise,  hoist.] 

1.  The  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen 
to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  when  it  is  in  the  equinoc- 
tial, or  the  corresponding  point  on  the  earth  ;  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  east  and  the  west  are 
the  points  where  aline  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian 
of  a  place  intersects  the  horizon.  But  to  persons 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  that  line  constitutes  east 
and  west. 

2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  ;  the  regions  or 
countries  which  lie  east  of  Europe,  or  other  country. 
In  this  indefinite  sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  India,  China,  &c. 
We  speak  of  the  riches  of  the  cast,  the  diamonds  and 
pearls  of  the  east,  the  kings  of  the  cast. 


The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 
Pours  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 


Milton. 


EAST,  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun  ;  or  toward  the  point 
where  the  sun  rises,  when  in  the  equinoctial ;  as,  the 
east  gate  ;  the  east  border ;  the  east,  side ;  the  cast 
wind  is  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  east 


\:  A  T 

EAS'TEU,  n.  [Sax.  caster;  O.  oslern  ;  supposed  to  be 
from  Eostrc,  the  goddess  of  love,  or  Venus  of  the 
north,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  celebrated 
by  our  pagan  ancestors,  in  April  ;  whence  this  month 
was  called  Evstermunath.  Eostcr  is  supposed,  by 
Coda  and  others,  to  be  the  Astarlc  of  the  Sidonians. 
See  lieda,  Oliver,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Clu- 
ver,  and  by  Jamieson,  under  Paysyad.  But  query.] 
A  festival  of  the  Christian  church,  observed  in 
commemoration  of  our  Savior's  resurrection,  and  oc- 
curring on  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  Good  Friday. 
It  answers  to  the  pascha  or  passover  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  most  nations  still  give  it  this  name,  pascha,  pask, 
pnquc. 

EAS'TER-LING,  7i.    A  native  of  some  country  east- 
ward of  another.  Spenser. 
2.  A  species  of  waterfowl.                         Johnson. 

EAS'TER-LY,  a.  Coining  from  the  eastward ;  as,  an 
easterly  wind. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east ;  as,  the  easterly  side 
of  a  lake  or  country. 

3.  Toward  the  east ;  as,  to  move  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

4.  Looking  toward  the  east ;  as,  an  easterly  ex- 
posure. 

EAS'TER-LY,  adv.    On  the  east ;  in  the  direction  of 

east. 
EAS'TERN,  a.     [Sax.  eastern.] 

1.  Oriental ;  being  or  dwelling  in  the  east ;  as, 
eastern  kings  ;  eastern  countries  ;  eastern  nations. 

2.  Situated  toward  the  east  ;  on  the  east  part ;  as, 
the  eastern  side  of  a  town  or  church  ;  the  eastern 
gate. 

3.  Going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of 
cast ;  as,  an  eastern  voyage. 

EAST' WARD,  adv.  [east,  and  ward.]  Toward  the 
east ;  in  the  direction  of  east  from  some  point  or 
place.  New  Haven  lies  eastward  from  New  York. 
Turn  your  eyes  eastward. 

EAffi'Y,  (ez'y,)  a.  [See  Ease.]  Quiet ;  being  at  rest ; 
free  from  pain,  disturbance,  or  annoyance  The  pa- 
tient has  slept  well  and  is  easy. 

2.  Free  from  anxiety,  care,  solicitude,  or  peevish- 
ness ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  as",  an  easy  mind. 

3.  Giving  no  pain  or  disturbance  ;  as,  an  easy  pos- 
ture ;  an  easy  carriage. 

4.  Not  difficult ;  that  gives  or  requires  no  great 
labor  or  exertion  ;  that  presents  no  great  obstacles  ; 
as,  an  easy  task  ;  it  is  often  more  easy  to  resolve  than 
to  execute. 

Knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

5.  Not  causing  labor  or  difficulty.  An  easy  ascent 
or  slope,  is  a  slope  rising  with  a  small  angle. 

6.  Smooth;  not  uneven;  not  rough  or  very  hilly  ; 
that  may  be  traveled  with  ease  ;  as,  an  cos.  riad. 

7.  Gentle ;  moderate  ;  not  pressing ;  as,  a  ship 
under  easy  sail. 

8.  Yielding  with  little  or  no  resistance  ;  comply- 
ing ;  credulous. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts.  Dryden. 

9.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling;  as,  easy  to  forgive. 

Dryden. 

10.  Contented  ;  satisfied.  Allow  hired  men  wages 
that  will  make  them  easy. 

11.  Giving  ease  ;  freeing  from  labor,  care,  or  the 
fatigue  of  business  ;  furnishing  abundance  without 
toil  ;  affluent ;  as,  easy  circumstances  ;  an  easy  for- 
tune. 

12.  Not  constrained  ;  not  stiff  or  formal ;  as,  easy 
manners ;  an  easy  address ;  easy  movements  in 
dancing. 

13.  Smooth  ;  flowing ;  not  harsh ;  as,  an  easy 
style. 

14.  Not  jolting  or  pitching ;  as,  the  horse  has  an 
easy  gait ;  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  easy. 

15.  Not  heavy  or  burdensome. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light.  —  Malt.  xi. 
EAT,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Ate  ;  pp.  Eat  or  Eaten  [Sax.  hitan, 
eatan,  ytan,  and  ctan  ,•  Goth,  item;  Dan.  mder ;  Sw. 
ata ;  D.  eer.cn,  pp.  gegeeten  ,•  G.  cssen,  pp.  gcgessen  ; 
Russ.  ida,  iado,  the  act  of  eating ;  L.  edo,  esse,  esirm  ,- 
Gr.  rilcu  ;  W.  ysu  ;  It.  ith.im,  itheadh  ;  Sans.  ada.  The 
Dutch  and  German,  with  the  prefix  ge,  form  the  pass. 
part,  gegeeten,  gcgessen,  which  indicates  that  the 
original  was  gecten,  gessen.  Class  Gd  or  Gs,  in 
which  there  are  several  roots  from  which  this  word 
may  be  deduced.    Etch  is  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  bite  or  chew,  and  swallow,  as  food.  Men 
eat  flesh  and  vegetables. 

They  Bhall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen.  —  Dan.  iv. 

2.  To  corrode  ;  to  wear  away ;  to  separate  parts 
of  a  thing  gradually,  as  an  animal  by  gnawing.  We 
say,  a  cancer  eats  the  flesh. 

3.  To  consume ,  to  waste. 


4.  To  enjoy. 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  ehah  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 

5.  To  consume ;  to  oppress. 

Who  eat  up  my  people  as  tlicy  eat  bread Ps.  xiv. 


E  B  O 

C.  To  feast 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  f^r  to-morrow  we  shall  die.  —  Is.  xxii. 

In  Scripture,  to  cut  the  flesh  of  Christ,  is  to  believe 
on  him,  and  be  nourished  by  faith. 

To  eat  one's  words,  is  to  swallow  back  ;   to  take 
_  back  what  has  been  uttered  ;  to  retract.    Jfudibrus. 
EAT,  v.  i.    To  take  food ;  to  feed  ;  to  take  a  meal,  or 
to  board. 

lie  did  cat  continually  at  the  king's  table.  — 2  Sam.  ix. 

Why  ealelh  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners  1  —  Matt.  ix. 

2.  To  take  food  ;  to  be  maintained  in  food. 

3.  To  taste  or  relish  ;  as,  it  eats  like  the  tendercst 
beef.  Malcom.     Willis. 

To  eat,  or  to  eat  in  or  into,  is  to  make  way  by  cor- 
rosion ;  to  gnaw  ;  to  enter  by  gradually  wearing  or 
separating  the  parts  of  a  substance.  A  cancer  cats 
into  the  flesh. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker. —  2  Tim  u 

To  eat  out ;  to  consume. 

Their  word  will  eat  out  the  vitals  of  religion,  corrupt  trad  de- 
stroy it.  Anon 

EAT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  eaten  ;  fit  to  be  eaten  ; 

_  proper  for  food  ;  esculent. 

EAT'A-BLE,  it.     Any  thing  that  may  be  eaten  ;  that 

_  which  is  fit  for  food  ;  that  which  is  used  as  food. 

EAT' AGE,  7i.     Food  for  horses   and  cattle   from  the 

_  aftermath.     See  After-eatage. 

EAT'JEN,  (ee'tn,)  pp.  Chewed  and  swallowed  ;  con- 
sumed ;  corroded. 

EAT'ER,  n.  One  who  eats  ;  that  which  eats  or  cor- 
rodes ;  a  corrosive. 

EATH,  a.    Easy  ;  and  adv.  easily.     [Obs.] 

EAT'ING,  ppr.  Chewing  and  swallowing;  consum- 
ing ;  corroding. 

EAT'ING,  H.     The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing 

_  food. 

EAT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  where  provisions  are 
sold  ready  dressed. 

EAU  DE  CO-^rtGWB', (5'de-ko-lone',)  ?i.  A  perfumed 
spirit,  originally  prepared  at  Cologne. 

EAU  DE  LUCE',  rti'de-lase',)  n.  A  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  scented,  and  rendered   milky  by  mastic 

_  and  oil  of  amber.  Braiule. 

EAVES,  (evz,)  71.  pi.  [Sax.  efese.  In  English,  the 
word  has  a  plural  ending,  but  not.  in  Saxon.] 

The  edge  or  lower  border  of  the  roof  of  a  building, 
which  overhangs  the  walls,  and  casts  off"  the  water 

_  that  falls  on  the  roof. 

EAVES'DROP,  v.  i.  [caves  and  drop.]  To  stand 
under  the  eaves  or  near  the  windows  of  a  house,  to 
listen  and  learn  what  is  said  within  doors.    Milton. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  watch  for  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  private  conversation  of  others. 

EAVES'DROP-PER,  71.  One  who  stands  under  the 
eaves,  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a  house,  to 
listen  and  hear  what  is  said  within  doors,  whether 
from  curiosity,  or  for  the  puipose  of  tattling  and  mak- 
ing mischief.  Shnk. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  one  who  watches  for  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  private  conversation  of 
others. 

EAVES'DROP-PING,  n.  The  act  of  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  private  conversation  of 
others. 

EBB,  71.  [Sax.  ebbc,  ebba;  G.  and  D.  e.bbc;  Dan.  id.; 
Sw.  ebb.) 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide ;  the  return  of  tide-water 
toward  the  sea  ;  opposed  to  flood,  or  flowing. 

2.  Decline ;  decay  ;  a  falling  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  state  ;  as,  the  ebb  of  life  ;  the  ebb  of  prosperity. 

EBB,  B.  i.     [Sax.  ebban  ;  D.  ebben  ;  W.  eb,  to  go  from.] 

1.  To  flow  back  ;  to  return,  as  the  water  uf  a  tide 
toward  tile  ocean  ;  opposed  to  flow.  The  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  To  decay  ;  to  decline  ;  to  return  or  fall  back 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state.  Sliak.     Halifax. 

EBB'ING,  ppr.     Flowing  back  ;  declining;  decaying. 

EBB'ING,  71.    The  reflux  of  the  tide. 

EBB'TIDE,  71.     The  reflux  of  tide-water ;  the  retiring 

_  tide. 

E'BI-O-NlTE,  v.  A  term  applied  to  those  Jewish 
Christians,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  who  com- 
bined Judaism  with  Christianity,  rejected  much  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  were  accounted  heretics  by 
the  Christian  fathers.  J.  Murdoch. 

EB'ON,  a.  [See  Euony.]  Consisting  of  ebony  ;  like 
ebonv ;  black. 

EB'ON-IZE,  v.  t.  [See  Enoxv.]  To  make  black  or 
tawny  ;  to  tinge  with  the  color  of  ebony  ;  as,  to  re-mi- 
ne the  fairest  complexion.  Walsh. 

EB'ON-IZ-ED,  pp.     Tinged  with  the  color  of  ebonv. 

EB'ON-Y,  71.  [L.  cbenus ;  Gr.  dievoc  or  c/Mos  ;  "Fr. 
ebene  ;  It.  and  Sp.  cbano  ;  D.  ebbenhout ;  G.  ebcnholi.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  various  species  of  differ- 
ent genera  of  plants. 

2.  A  species  of  hard,  heavy  nnd  durable  wood, 
from  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  .vhich  admits  of  a 
fine  polish  or  gloss.  The  most  usual  color  is  black, 
red,  or  green.  The  best  is  a  jet  black,  free  from 
veins  and  rind,  very  heavy,  astringent,  and  of  an 
acrid,  pungent  taste.  On  burning  coals,  it  yields 
an  agreeable  perfume,  and,  when  green,  it  readily 
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takes  fire  from  its  abundance  of  fat.     It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and  inlaid  work.  Encyc. 

EB'ON-Y-TREE,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
the  Anthyllis  Cretica,  which  grows  in  Crete. 

E-BRAC'TE-ATE,  a.     [e  priv.  and  bractea." 

In  botany,  without  a  bractea.  Martyn. 

E-BRI'E-TY,  n.  [L.  ebrietas,  from  ebrius,  intoxicated. 
It  appears  by  the  Spanish  embriagar,  and  the  It. 
imbriacarsi,  that  ebrius  is  contracted  by  the  loss  of  a 
palatal ;  and  hence  it  in  obvious  that  this  word  is 
from  the  Gr.  (ipex^t  to  moisten,  to  drench.  So 
drunk  is  from  the  root  of  drench.] 

Drunkenness  ;  intoxication  by  spirituous  liquors. 

Brown. 

E-BRIL'LADE,  «.  [Fr.]  A  check  given  to  a  horse, 
by  a  sudden  jerk   of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses  to 

E-BRI-OS'1-TY,  7i.     [L.  ebriositas.]  [turn. 

Habitual  drunkenness.  Brown. 

E-BUL'LIEN-CY,  (e-bu!'yen-sy,)  n.  [See  Ebulli- 
tion.]    A  boiling  over.  Cudworth. 

E-BUL'LIENT,  a.     Boiling  over,  as  a  liquor.     Young. 

EB-UL-LI"TION,  (eb-ul-lish'un,)  n.  [L.  cbullitio, 
from  ebullio,  bullio,  Eng.  to  boil,  which  see.] 

1.  The  operation  of  boiling  ;  the  agitation  of  a 
liquor  by  heat,  which  throws  it  up  in  bubbles  ;  or, 
more  properly,  the  agitation  produced  in  a  fluid  by 
the  escape  .of  a  portion  of  it,  converted  into  an  aeri- 
form state  by  heat.  Ebullition  is  produced  by  the 
heat  of  fiie  directly  applied, or  by  the  heat  or  caloric 
evolved  by  any  substance  in  mixture.  Thus,  in  slak- 
ing lime,  the  caloric  set  at  liberty  by  the  absorption 
of  water,  produces  ebullition. 

2.  Effervescence,  which  is  occasioned  by  fermenta- 
tion, or  by  any  other  process  which  causes  the  ex- 
trication of  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an 
acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali. 

E-BUR'NE-AN,  a.     [L.  eburneus,  from  ebur,  ivory.] 
Made  of  ivory. 

E-€AU'DATE,  a.     [c  priv.  and  L.  cauda,  a  tail.] 
In  botany,  without  a  tail  or  spur. 

E€'BA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which 
the  orator  treats  of  things  according  to  their  events 
and  consequences. 

E€-BAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  c«,  out,  and  liatvw,  to  go.]  In 
grammar,  denoting  a  mere  result  or  consequence,  as 
distinguished  from  telle,  which  denotes  intention  or 
purpose.  Thus  the  phrase  Iva  vXnpoj'Jn,  if  ren- 
dered "  so  tluit  it  was  fulfilled,"  is  ecbatic  ;  if  ren- 
dered "  in  order  that  it  might  be,"  &c,  is  telic. 

J.  W.  Oibbs. 

ECBO-LE,  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  a  digression  in  which 
a  person  is  introduced  speaking  his  own  words. 

EC-CA-LE-o'BI-ON, it.  [Gr.  CKKaXeui,  to  call  out,  and 
tf.os,  life.] 

A  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

EC'CE  HO1  MO,  n.  [L. ;  behold  the  man.]  In  paint- 
ing, a  name  given  to  any  picture  which  represents 
the  Savior  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

EC-CEiN'TRIC,  )  a.    [L.  cccentricus ;  ex,  from, and 

EC-CEN'TRIC-AL,  j      centrum,  center.] 

1.  Deviating  or  departing  from  the  center. 

2.  In  geometry,  not  having  the  same  center  ;  a 
term  applied  to  circles  and  spheres  which,  though 
contained  in  some  measure  within  each  other,  yet 
have  not  the  same  center ;  in  opposition  to  concen- 
tric, having  a  common  center.  Barlow. 

3.  Not  terminating  in  the  same  point,  nor  directed 
by  the  same  principle.  Bacon. 

4.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  practice 
or  established  forms  or  laws  ;  irregular  ;  anomalous ; 
departing  from  the  usual  course  ;  as,  eccentric  con- 
duct ;  eccentric  virtue  ;  an  eccentric  genius. 

EC-CEN'TRI€,  n.    A  circle  not  having  the  same  cen- 
ter as  another.  Bacon. 
2.  That  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous.  Hammond. 

EC-CEN'TRIC,  )   7i.  *  A  wheel    or    disc, 

EeCEN'TRlC-WHEEL,  $  having  its  axis  placed 
out  of  the  center,  and  used  for  obtaining  a  recipro- 
cating or  alternate  motion  from  a  circular  one,  or  vice 
versa. 

EC-CEN'TRIC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  eccentricity  ;  in 
an  eccentric  manner. 

EC-CEN-TRIC'I-TY,  71.    Deviation  from  a  center. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  center  different  from  that 
of  another  circle.  Johnson. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  the  center  of  a 
planet's  orbit  from  the  center  of  the  sun ;  that  is, 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  an  ellipse  and  its 
focus.  Barlow. 

4.  Departure  or  deviation  from  that  which  is  sta- 
ted, regular,  or  usual ;  as,  the  eccentricity  of  a  man's 
genius  or  conduct. 

5.  Excursions  from  the  proper  sphere.       Wotton. 
EC'CE  SIO'JVUM,  [L.]     See  the  sign,  evidence,  or 

proof. 
EC-CHY-Mo'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  «Waj<rij.] 

In  medicine,  an  appearance  of  livid  spots  on  the 
skin,  occasioned  by  extravasated  blood.    Wiseman. 
Ee-eLE'SI-XRCH,  (ek-klS'ze-ark,)  n.     [Gr.  cKKXnoia 
and  ap\ri.] 

A  mio'  of  the  church. 
EC-CLE-SI-AS'TeS,  (ek-kle-ze-as'tgz,)  n.     [Gr.  «- 
KXnaiaarr/c,  a  preacher.] 
A  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Ee-€LE-SI-AS'TI€,  \  a.  [L. ;  Gr.£ir«Aii<riayi<c.'.<, 

E€-CLE-SI-AS'TIC-AL,  j  from  cKxXniyta,  an  assem- 
bly or  meeting,  whence  a  church,  from  exicaXeo),  to 
call  forth  or  convoke  ;  ex  and  kuAcm,  to  call.] 

Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  church  ;  as,  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  or  government ;  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
history,  or  polity  ;  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Ecclesiasticid  state,  is  the  body  of  the  clergy. 
Ecclesiastical  Stales;   the  territory  subject  to   the 
pope  of  Rome  as  its  temporal  ruler. 

[Ecclesial  was  used  by  Milton,  but  is  obsolete.] 

EC-CLE-SI-AS'TIC,  71.  A  person  in  orders,  or  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  ministry 
of  religion. 

Ee-€LE-SI-AS'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal manner. 

E€-CLE-SI-AS'TI-€US,  n.     A  book  of  the  Apocrypha. 

Ee-€LE-SI-0-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  ecclesi- 
ology. 

EC-CLE-SI-OL'0-£IST,  n.  One  versed  in  ecclesi- 
ology. 

EC-CLE-SI-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  cxxXnata  and  XoyoS.] 
Tne  science  of  church  building  and  decoration. 

E€-eO-PROT'ie,  o.  [Gr.  ex,  cj,  out  or  from,  and 
xonpos,  stercus.] 

Having  the  quality  of  promoting  alvine  discharges  ; 
laxative  ;  loosening ;  gently  cathartic.   Coze.  Enci/c. 

EC-CO-PROT'IC,  n.  A  medicine  which  purges  gen- 
tly, or  which  tends  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool ; 
a  mild  cathartic.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

ECH'E-LON,  (esh'e-lon,)  71.  [Fr. ;  from  ochelle,  a 
ladder,  a  scale.] 

In  military  tactics,  the  position  of  an  army  in  the 
form  of  steps,  or  with  one  division  more  advanced 
than  another.  Wellington. 

E  CHID'NA,  n.  A  genus  of  ant-eaters,  found  in  New 
Holland.  They  are  monotrematous  edentate  mam- 
mals, nearly  allied  to  the  duck-billed  animal,  or  or- 
nithorynchus. 

leil'lN-A-TED,  I  a-     tL-  ccKinus>  a  hedgehog.] 

Set  with  prickles  ;  prickly,  like  a  hedgehog  ;  hav- 
ing sharp  points  ;  bristled  ;  as,  an  echinated  pericarp. 

Martyn. 
Echinated  pyrites,  in  mineralogy.  Woodward. 

E-CHIN'I-DAN,  n.  A  radiate  animal,  a  species  of 
the  family  of  the  Echini.     [See  Echinus,  No.  2.] 

Buckland. 
E€H'IN-ITE,  (ek'in-Ite,)  71.  [See  Echinus.]  A  fos- 
sil found  in  chalk  pits,  called  ccntronia  ;  a  petrified 
shell  set  with  prickles  or  points  ;  a  calcareous  petri- 
faction of  the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog.  Encyc.  Ure. 
ECH-IN'O-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  ex'vos,  hedgehog,  and 
;--;,,.   .tin  1 

A  raaiate  animal,  having  an  opaque,  leathery,  or 
crustaceans  skin,  with  tubercles,  or  even  spines,  as 
the  SLaj-rish,  or  sea-urchin.  Eirby. 

ECH-I'NUS,  71. ;  pi.  Echini.  *  [L.,  from  Gr.  ex^og.] 
*1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  animals  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Radiata,  having  nearly  the  form  of  a  sphere  much 
flattened  on  the  lower  side  ;  they  consist  externally 
of  a  firm  shell  or  crust  which  is  set  on  every  side 
with  movable  spines.  There  are  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  eatable.  The  shells  without  the 
spines  are  often  called  sea-eggs.  Dana. 

3.  With  botanists,  a  prickly  head  or  top  of  a  plant ; 
an  echinated  pericarp. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament  near  the 
bottom  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  or  Composite  capitals, 
so  named  from  its  roughness,  resembling,  in  some 
measure,  the  spiny  coat  of  a  hedgehog  ;  the  ovolo  or 
quarter-round.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

ECH'O,  (ek'o,)  71.  [L.  echo ;  Gr.  nxoi,  from  r;x»?> 
sound,  i)x£w> t0  sound.] 

1.  A  sound  reflected  or  reverberated  from  a  solid 
body ;  sound  returned  ;  repercussion  of  sound  ;  as, 
an  echo  from  a  distant  hill. 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

2.  In  fabulous  history,  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of 
the  Air  and  Tellus,  who  pined  into  a  sound,  for  love 
of  Narcissus.  Lempriere.    Johnson. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  vault  or  arch  for  producing  an 
echo.  Brande. 

ECH'O,  v.  i.    To  resound  ;  to  reflect  sound.    The  hall 
echoed  with  acclamations. 
2.  To  be  sounded  back  ;  as,  echoing  noise. 

Blaclcmore. 
ECH'O,  v.  t.    To  reverberate  or  send  back  sound  ;  to 
return  what  has  been  uttered. 

Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.  Drydsn. 

ECH'O  -.ED,  (ek'ode,)  pp.    Reverberated,  as  sound. 
ECH'O-ING,  ppr.  or  o.    Sending   back    sound  ;  as, 

echoing  hills. 
ECH'O-LESS,  (ek'o-less,)  a.    Without  echo. 
E-€HOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  nxos,  sound,  and   ucrpov, 
measure.] 

Among  musicians,  a  scale  or  rule,  with  several 

lines  thereon,   serving  to  measure  the  duration   of 

sounds,  and  to  find  their  intervals  and  ratios.  Brande. 

E-CHOM'E-TRY,   71.    The  art  or  act  of  measuring 

the  duration  of  sounds. 

2,  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 


E-CLaIR'CISE,  (-siz,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  eclaircir,  from  clair, 

clear.     See  Clear.] 
To  make  clear  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear  up  what  is 

not  understood  or  misunderstood. 
B-€hAllVClS-ED, (-smi,)  pp.  Explained;  made  clear. 
E-€LaIR'CISSE-MENT,  (ek-klar'sis-ming,)  n.   [Fr.] 

Explanation ;    the  clearing  up    of   any    thing    not 

before  understood.  Clarendon. 

EC-LAM  P'SY,  71.  [Gr.  EicXa/^ic,  a  shining;  exXapirw, 

to  shine.] 

A  flashing  of  light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy.  Hence, 

epilepsy  itself.  Med.  Rcpos. 

E-CLaT',   (e-kla',)  71.     [Fr.     The  word  signifies  a 

bursting  forth,  a  crack,   and   brightness,   splendor ; 

eclater,  to  split,  to  crack,  to  break  forth,  to  shine.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  burst  of  applause ;  acclamation. 
Hence,  applause  ;  approbation ;  renown. 

2.  Splendor ;  show  ;  pomp.  Pope. 
EC-LEC'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  exXtxrtxoc  ;   el  and  Xty  to,  to 

choose.] 

Selecting;  choosing;  an  epithet  given  to  certain 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  who  did  not  attach  them- 
selves to  any  particular  sect,  but  selected  from 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  each  what  they 
thought  solid  and  good.  Hence  we  say,  an  eclectic 
philosopher  ;  the  eclectic  sect.  Encyc. 

EC-LEC'TIC,  71.  A  philosopher  who  selected  from 
the  various  systems  such  opinions  and  principles  as 
he  judged  to  be  sound  and  rational.  Enfield. 

2.  A  Christian  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eclectics.     Also,  one  of  a  sect  of  physicians. 

EC-LEC'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  choosing  or 
selecting  in  the  manner  of  the  eclectical  philosophers. 

Enfield. 

EC-LEC'TI-CISM,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  select- 
ing from  different  systems. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eclectics. 

EC-LEGA1',  (ek-lem',)  71.     [Gr.  e*  and  Xei\o>.] 

A  medicine  made  by  the  incorporation  of  oils  with 
sirups.  Quincr/. 

E-CLIP-SA'RE-ON,  71.  An  instrument  for  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses. 

E-CLIPSE',  (e-klips',)  ti.  [L.  eclipsis  ;  Gr.  SKAeii/jtc, 
defect,  from  ixXenro),  to  fail,  e%  and  Aarroj,  to  leave,] 

1.  Literally,  a  defect  or  failure  ;  hence,  in  astrono- 
my, an  interception  or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  body.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's  disc ;  an 
eelip.se  of  the  moon  is  occasioned  by  the  shadow  of 
the  earth,  which  falls  on  it,  and  obscures  it  in  whole 
or  in  part,  but  does  not  entirely  conceal  it. 

2.  Darkness  ;  obscuration.  We  say,  his  glory  has 
suffered  an  eclipse. 

All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a  perpetual  eclipse 
of  spiritual  life.  Ralegh. 

E-CLIPSE',  (e-klips',)  v.  t.  To  hide  a  luminous  body- 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  intercept  its  rays ;  as,  to 
eclipse  the  sun  or  a  star. 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  darken,  by  intercepting  the  rays 
of  light  which  render  luminous ;  as,  to  eclipse  the 
moon. 

3.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure  ;  as,  to  eclipse 
the  glory  of  a  hero.    Hence, 

4.  To  disgrace.  Milton. 

5.  To  extinguish. 

Born  to  eclipse  thy  life.  Shale. 

E-CLIPSE',  (e-klips',)  ».  i.    To  suffer  an  eclipse. 

Milton. 

E-€LIPS'ED,  (e-klipst',)  pp.  Concealed  ;  darkened  ; 
obscured  ;  disgraced. 

E-CLIPS'ING,  ppr.  Concealing;  obscuring;  darken- 
ing ;  clouding. 

E-CLIP'TIC,  n.  [Gr.  cxXetnTixos,  from  exXenroj,  to 
fail  or  be  defective ;  L.  eclipticus,  linea  ecliptica,  the 
ecliptic  line,  or  line  in  which  eclipses  are  suffered.] 

1.  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  supposed  to  be 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac,  making  an 
angle  with  the  equinoctial  of  about  23°  28',  which  is 
the  sun's  greatest  declination.  The  ecliptic  is  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  ;  but  as,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
earth  which  moves,  the  ecliptic  is  the  path  or  way 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  the  earth,  in  its  orbit, 
appears  to  describe  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  sun. 

Barlow. 

2.  In  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial 
globe,  answering  to  and  falling  within  the  plane  of 
the  celestial  ecliptic.  Barlow. 

E-CLIP'TIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  described  by  the 

ecliptic.  Blaclcmorc. 

2.  Suffering  an  eclipse.  Herbert. 

ECLOGUE,  (ek'log,)  n.  [Gr.  cxXoyn, choice ;  exXeyoi, 
to  select.] 

Literally,  a  select  piece.  In  poetry,  a  pastoral  com- 
position, in  which  shepherds  are  introduced  convers- 
ing with  each  other  ;  as,  the  eclogues  of  Virgil ;  or  it 
is  a  little  elegant  composition,  in  a  simple,  natural 
style  and  manner.  An  eclogue  differs  from  an  idyl 
in  being  appropriated  to  pieces  in  which  shepherds 
are  introduced.  Encyc. 

E-CO-NOM'IC,         I  a.     [See  Economy.]    Pertaining 

E-CO-NOM'IC-AL,  j  to  the  regulation  of  household 
concerns;  as,  the  ecmomic  art.  Varies. 
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2.  Managing  domestic  or  public  pecuniary  concerns 
with  frugality  ;  as,  an  economical  housekeeper  ;  an 
economical  minister  or  administration. 

3.  Frugal  ;  regulated  by  frugality  ;  not  wasteful  or 
extravagant ;  as,  an  economical  use  of  money. 

E-GO-NOiM'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  economy;  with 
frugality. 

E-ed-NO'.M'ies,  n.    The  science  of  household  affairs. 

E-eON'O-MIST,  n.     One  who  manages  domestic  or 

other  concerns  with  frugality  ;   one   who   expends 

money,  time,  or  labor,  judiciously,  and  without  waste. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  political  economy  ; 

the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy. 

E-CON'O-MIZE,  v.  i.  To  manage  pecuniary  concerns 
with  frugality  ;  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  money,  or 
of  the  means  of  saving  or  acquiring  property.  It  is 
our  duty  to  economize  in  the  use  of  public  money,  as 
well  as  of  our  own. 

E-€ON'0-MIZE,  v.  t.     To  use  with  prudence  ;  to  ex- 
pend with  frugality  ;  as,  to  economize  one's  income. 
To  manage  and  econowixe  the  use  of  circulating  medium. 

Walsh. 

E-€0N'0-.MIZ-.ED,  pp.     Used  with  frugality. 

E-eON'O-MIZ-iNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Using  with  frugality. 

E  €0.\"0-MY,  n.t  [L.  axonomia ;  Gr.  oinovopia  ;  oikoc, 
house,  and  vopoc,  law,  rule. J 

1.  Primarily,  the  management,  regulation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  a  family,  or  the  concerns  of  a  household. 

Taylor. 

2.  The  management  of  pecuniary  concerns,  or  the 
expenditure  of  money.    Hence, 

3.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of  money  ;  that  man- 
agement which  expends  money  to  advantage,  and 
incurs  no  waste  ;  frugality  in  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  money.  It  differs  from  parsimony,  which  im- 
plies an  improper  saving  of  expense.  Economy  in- 
cludes also  a  prudent  management  of  all  the  means 
by  which  property  is  saved  or  accumulated  ;  a  judi- 
cious application  of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  the  instru- 
ments of  labor. 

4.  The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  any  work;  as 
the  economy  of  a  poem.  Dryden.     B.  Jonson. 

5.  A  system  of  rules,  regulations,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies ;  as,  tile  Jewish  economy. 

The  Jews  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  subjects 
of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep,  and  did  keep. 

Patey. 

0.  The  regular  operations  of  nature  in  the  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  orplants ; 
as,  animal  economy ;  vegetable  economy. 

7.  Distribution  or  due  order  of  things.  Blackmore. 
•       8.  Judicious  and  frugal  management  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  as,  political  economy. 

9.  System  of  management ;  general  regulation  and 
disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or  nation,  or  of 
any  department  of  government. 
EC'PHA-SIS,  7i.     [Gr.]     An  explicit  declaration. 
EG-PHO-Ne'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     An  animated  or  passion- 
ate exclamation. 
Ee-PHKAC'Tie,  o.     [Gr.  »  and  r/j/jorrcu.] 

In  medicine,  deobstruent ;  attenuating. 
Ee-PHIIA€'TI€,   n.     A  medicine  which  dissolves  or 
attenuates  viscid  matter,  and  removes  obstructions. 
Coze.     Quincy. 
EC'STA-SI-BD,  (ok'sta-sid,)  pp.  or  a.    [See  Ecstasy.] 
Enraptured;  ravished;  transported;  delighted. 

JYorris. 
ECSTA-SY,  n.    [Gr.  exarao-tc,  from  ejiorfl/ii ;  c f  and 
hrnpt,  to  stand/] 

1.  Primarily,  a  fixed  state ;  a  trance  ;  a  state  in 
which  the  mind  is  arrested  and  fixed,  or,  as  we  say, 
lost ;  a  state  in  which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are 
suspended  by  the  contemplation  of  some  extraordina- 
ry or  supernatural  object. 

Whether  wltat  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  our  eyes 
open,  1  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

2.  Excessive  joy ;  rapture;  a  degree  of  delight  that 
arrests  the  whole  mind  ;  as,  a  pleasing  ecstasy  j  tile 
ecstasy  of  love  ;  joy  may  rise  to  ecstasy. 

3.  Enthusiasm  ;  excessive  elevation  and  absorption 
of  mind  ;  extreme  delight. 

He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy.  Milton. 

4.  Excessive  grief  or  anxiety.     [Not  used.]     Sliak. 

5.  Madness;  distraction.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

6.  In  medicine,  a  species  of  catalepsy,  when  the 
person  remembers,  after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the 
ideas  he  had  during  the  fit.  Encyc. 

E€'STA-SY,  v.  t.    To  fill  with  rapture  or  enthusiasm. 
EC-STAT'ie,  )  a.     Arresting  the  mind  ;  suspend- 

EC-HTAT'IG-AL,  J      ing  the  senses  ;  entrancing. 
In  pensive  trance,  aDd  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit.  Milton. 

2.  Rapturous  ;  transporting  ;  ravishing  ;  delightful 
beyond  measure  ;  as,  ecstatic  bliss  or  joy. 

3.  Tending  to  external  objects.     [Not  used.] 

JVorris. 
EC-STAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    Rapturously  ;  ravishingly. 
EC'TA-SIS,  n.    [Gr.,  from  cktcwco.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from  short 
to  long. 
EC-TIILIP'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     A  figure  of  prosody,   by 
which  a  final  m,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  cutoff, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel. 
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EG'TY-PAL.a.     [Infra.]     Taken  from  the  original. 
Ee'T¥PE,  n.     [Gr  CKrvrroc.]  [Ellis. 

1.  A  copy.  Locke. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  object  in  relievo,  or  embossed. 

Sioift. 
EC-U-MEN'ie,         \a.    [Gr.otKovpcviKos,from  oticov- 
EC-lI-MEN'ie-AL,  (      iievti,  the  habitable  world.] 
General  ;  universal  ;  as,  an  ecumenical  council. 
EG'U-RIE,  7i.     [Fr.]     A  stable ;  a  covered  plate  for 

horses. 
E-DX'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  cdax,  from  edo,  to  eat.] 

Eating  ;  given  to  eating ;  greedy  ;  voracious. 
E-DA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Greedily. 
E-DAC'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  edacitas,  from  edax,  edo,  to  eat.] 
Greediness  ;  voracity  ;  ravenousness  ;  rapacity. 

Bacon. 
ED'DA,  7i.  A  book  containing  a  system  of  Runic  or 
Scandinavian  mythology,  with  some  account  of  the 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  first  part  contains  the  mythology  of 
the  people,  and  the  second  specimens  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Scalds.  It  was  composed  by  Snorro  Stmieson, 
judge  of  Iceland  from  1215  to  1202.  Mallet. 

ED'DER,  7i.     [Q.U.  Sax.  eder,  a  hedge.] 

In  husbandry,  such  flexible  wood  as  is  worked  into 
the  top  of  hedge  stakes,  to  bind  them  together. 

Mason. 
ED'DER,  v.  t.    To  bind  or  make  tight  by  edder;  to 
fasten  the  tops  of  hedge-stakes,  by  interweaving  ed- 
der. England. 
ED'DER-JED,  pp.    Bound  or  made  tight  by  edder. 
ED'DER-ING,  ppr.     Binding  or  fastening  by  edder. 
ED'DISH,  )  n.    The  latter  pasture,  or  grass  that  comes 
EAD'ISH,  )      aftei  mowing  or  reaping;  called,  also, 
Eagrass,  Earsh,  Etch.  Encyc. 
[JVo£  used,  I  believe,  in  America.] 
F.D'DOES,  )  n.      A  name   given   to  a  variety  of   the 
ED'DERS,  )      Arum  esculentum,  an  esculent  root. 

Mease.     Encyc. 
ED'DY,  71.     [I  find  this-  word  in  no  other  language.    It 
is  usually  considered  as  a  compound  of  Sax.  ed,  back- 
ward, and  ea,  water.] 

1.  A  current  of  water  running  back,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  main  stream.  Thus,  a  point  of 
land,  extending  into  a  river,  checks  the  water  near 
the  shore,  and  turns  it  back,  or  gives  it  a  circular 
course.  The  word  is  applied,  also,  to  the  air  or  wind 
moving  in  a  circular  direction. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  or  air  in  a  cir- 
cular direction. 


And  smiling  edttiee  dimpled  on  the  main. 
Wheel  through  tiie  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 


Dryden. 
Addison. 


ED'DY,  v.  i.    To  move  circularly,  or  as  an  eddy. 

Thomson  uses  it  actively,  to  cause  to  move  in  an 
eddy. 
ED'DY,  a.     Whirling  ;  moving  circularly.      Dryden. 
ED'DY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  circularly,  as  an  eddy. 
ED'DY-WA'TER,     it.       Among  seamen,   the    water 
which,   by   some   interruption    in   its   course,   runs 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  tide  or  current. 

Tottcn. 
ED'DY-WIND,   n.     The  wind  returned  or  beat  back 
from  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  any  thing  that  hinders  its 
passage.  Encyc. 

ED'E-LITE,  71.     A  variety  of  the  mineral  natrolite. 

Dana. 
E-DEM'A-TOUS,  )  a.     [Gr.  otSr/ua,   a  tumor  ;  oiciew, 
E-DEM'A-T6SE,  j      to  swell.] 

Swelling  with  a  serous  humor;  dropsical.  An 
edematous  tumor  is  white,  soft,  and  insensible. 

Quincy. 
E'DEN,  (e'den,)  n.     [Heb.  Ch.  p",  pleasure,  delight.] 
The  country  and  garden  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  placed  by  God  himself;  Paradise. 
E'DEN-IZ -£D,  a.     Admitted  into  Paradise.  Davies. 
E-DEN-TA'TA,   71.  pi.     In  natural  history,  an  order  of 
animals  that  are  destitute  of  front  teeth,  as  the  arma- 
dillo and  ant-eater.  Bell. 
E-DEN'TATE       ) 
F-DF'V'Ta  TED   I  a'     L^.  edentatus,  e  and  dens.] 

Destitute  or  deprived  of  teeth  ;  applied  especially 
to  the  order  Edentata. 

E-DEN'TATE,  n.  An  animal  having  no  fore  teeth, 
as  the  armadillo  and  the  sloth. 

E-DEN-TA'TION,  71.     A  depriving  of  teeth. 

EDGE,  (<-j,)  7i.  [Sax.  ecg ;  Dan.  eg  ;  Sw.  egg ;  G.  ecke, 
ege ;  L.  acies,  acus ;  Fr.  aigu,  whence  aiguille,  a  nee- 
dle ;  Gr.  UKn  ;  W.  aicc,  awg,  edge.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  extreme  border  or  point 
of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  the  edge  of 
a  book  ;  the  edge  of  cloth.  It  coincides  nearly  with 
border,  brink,  margin.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the 
sharp  border,  the  thin,  cutting  extremity  of  an  in- 
strument ;  its,  the  edge  of  an  ax,  razor,  knife,  or 
scythe  ;  also,  to  the  point  of  an  instrument ;  as,  the 
edge  of  a  sword. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  cuts  or  penetrates  ;  that 
which  wounds  or  injures ;  as,  the  cdrre  of  slander. 

Shak. 

3.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

Some   harrow   their  ground  over,  and  then  plow   it  upon   an 
edge.  Mortimer. 

4.  Sharpness  of  mind  or  appetite  ;  keenness  ;  in- 
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tenseness  of  desire  ;  fitness  for  action  or  operation 
as,  the  edge  of  appetite  or  hunger. 

Silence  and  solitude  s"t  an  edge  on  the  genius.  Dryden. 

5.  Keenness  ;  sharpness  ;  acrimony. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors.  Shak. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge ;  to  cause  a  tingling  or  gra- 
ting sensation  in  the  teeth.  Bacon. 
EDGE,  (ej,)  v.  t.  [W.  hogi ;  Sax.  eggum ;  Dan.  egger  ] 

1.  To  sharpen. 

To  edge  her  champion's  sword.  Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  edge. 

A  sword  edged  with  flint.  Dryden. 

3.  To  border ;  to  fringe. 

A  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged.  Dryden. 

4.  To  border ;  to  furnish  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der ;  as,  to  edge  a  flower-bed  with  box. 

5.  To  sharpen ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  embitter. 

By  such  reasonings,  the  simple  were  blinded,  and  the  malicioua 
edged.  Hayward. 

6.  To  incite  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  instigate ; 
that  is,  to  push  on  as  with  a  sharp  point ;  to  goad. 
Ardor  or  passion  will  edge  a  man  forward,  when  ar- 
guments fail. 

[This,  by  a  strange  mistake,  has  been  sometimes 
written  egg,  from  the  Sax.  eggian,  Dan.  egger,  to  in- 
cite;  the  writers  not  knowing  that  this  verb  is  from 
the  noun  ecg,  eg,  an  edge.  The  verb  ought  certain- 
ly to  follow  the  noun,  and  the  popular  use  is  correct.] 

7.  To  move  sideways ;  to  move  by  little  and  little  ; 
as,  edge  your  chair  along. 

EDGE,  (ej,)  v.  i.    To  move  sideways ;  to  move  gradu- 
ally.    Edge  along  this  way. 
2.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind.  Dryden. 

To  edge  away,  in  sailing,  is  to  increase  the  distance 
gradually  from  the  shore,  vessel,  or  other  object. 

To  edge  in  with  a  coast  or  vessel,  is  to  advance 
gradually,  but  not  directly,  toward  it.  Totten. 

EDG'-ED,  (ejd,)  pp.  Furnished  with  an  edge  or  border. 

2.  Incited  ;  instigated. 

3.  a.    Sharp ;  keen. 

EDGE'LESS,  a.  Not  sharp;  blunt;  obtuse;  unfit  to 
cut  or  penetrate  ;  as,  an  cdgelcss  sword  or  weapon. 

Shak. 

EDGE'-RaIL,  7i.  A  name  given  to  the  ordinary  iron 
rail  of  a  railway,  on  the  upper  surface  or  edge  of 
which,  (so  called  from  its  narrowness,)  the  wheels 
of  the  cars  move.  Brande. 

EDGE'TOOL,  n.  An  instrument  having  a  sharp  edge  ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  cutting 
instruments,  as  axes,  chisels,  &c.  Hebert. 

EDGE'WISE,  (ej'wlze,)  adv.     [edge  and  wise.]     With 
the  edge  turned  forward,  or  toward  a  particular  point ; 
in  the  direction  of  the  edge. 
2.  Sideways  ;  with  the  side  foremost. 

EDG'ING,  ppr.  Giving  an  edge;  furnishing  with  an 
edge. 

2.  Inciting  ;  urging  on  ;  goading  ;  stimulating  ;  ra- 

3.  Moving  gradually  or  sideways.  [stigaling. 

4.  Furnishing  with  a  border. 

EDG'ING,  n.  That  which  is  added  on  the  border,  or 
which  forms  the  edge,  as  lace,  fringe,  trimming,  add- 
ed to  a  garment  for  ornament. 

Bordered  with  a  rosy  edging.  Dryden. 

2.  A  narrow  lace. 

3.  In  gardening,  a  row  of  small  plants  set  along 
the  border  of  a  bed  ;  as,  an  edging  of  box.     Encyc. 

ED'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  edo,  to  eat.l 

Eatable  ;  fit  to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  esculent.    Some 

_  flesh  is  not  edible.  Bacon. 

E'DI€T,  ?i.  t  [L.  edictum,  from  edico,  to  utter  or  pro- 
claim ;  e  and  dico,  to  speak.] 

That  which  is  uttered  or  proclaimed  by  authority 
as  a  rule  of  action  ;  an  order  issued  by  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obedience ;  a 
proclamation  of  command  or  prohibition.  An  edict 
is  an  order  or  ordinance  of  a  sovereign  prince,  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  law,  or  to  erect  a  new  ornce, 
to  establish  new  duties,  or  other  temporary  regula- 
tion ;  as,  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  the  edicts 
of  the  French  monarch. 

The  edict  of  JVantcs,  was  an  edict  issued  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  in  1598,  giving  his  Protestant  subjects 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  revocation  of 
this  edict,  by  Louis  XIV.,  about  a  century  alter,  led 
to  a  cruel  persecution,  which  drove  most  of  the  Prot- 
estants out  of  the  kingdom.  Brandt. 

ED'I-FI-CANT,  or  E-DIF'I-GANT,  a.  Building. 

ED-I-FI-Ga'TION,  7i.     [L.  mdificatio.     See  Edify.] 

1.  A  building  up,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense  ; 
instruction  ;  improvement  and  progress  of  the  mind, 
in  knowledge,  in  morals,  or  in  faith  and  holiness. 

He  that  prophesieth,  speaketh  to  men  to  edification.  —  1  Cor.  xiv, 

2.  Instruction  ;  improvement  of  the  mind  in  any 
species  of  useful  knowledge.  Addison. 

3.  A  building  or  edifice.    [Unusual.] 
ED'I-FI-GA-TO-RY  or  E-DIFieA-TO-RY,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  edification.  Hall. 

ED'I-FICE,  (-fis,)  71.     [L.  atdificivm.     See  Edify.] 

A  building  ;  a  structure  ;  a  fabric  ;  but  appropriate- 
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ly,  a  large  or  splendid  building.  The  word  is  not  ap- 
plied to  a  mean  building,  but  to  temples,  churches,  or 
elegant  mansion-houses,  and  to  other  great  structures. 
Milton.     Addison. 

ED-I-FI"CIAL,  (ed-e-fish'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  edi- 
fices, or  to  structure. 

EDT-FI-ED,  (ed'e-f  Ide,)  pp.  Instructed ;  improved 
in  literary,  moral,  or  religious  knowledge. 

ED'I-Fi-ER,  n.  One  that  improves  another  by  instruct- 
ing him. 

EDT-Fj?,  v.  t.  [L.  tedijico  ;  Fr.  edifier  ;  Sp.  cdificar  ;  It. 
edificare  ;  from  L.  atdes,  a  house,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  To  build,  in  a  literal  sense.     [Not  now  used.] 

Spenser. 

2.  To  instruct  and  improve  the  mind  in  knowledge 
generally,  and  particularly  in  moral  and  religious 
knowledge,  in  faith  and  holiness. 

Edify  one  another.  —  1  Thoss.  v, 

3.  To  teach,  or  persuade.     [Not  used.]       Bacon. 
ED'I-F¥-ING,  ppr.     Building  up  in  Christian  knowl- 
edge ;  instructing  ;  improving  the  mind. 

2.  a.    Adapted  to  instruct. 

ED't-FY-ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  edifying  manner. 

ED'I-FS-ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  edify- 
ing. 

E'DlLE,  n.     [L.  adilis,  from  tedes,  a  building.] 

A  Roman  magistrate,  whose  chief  business  was  to 
superintend  buildings  of  all  kinds,  more  especially 
public  edifices,  temples,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c. 
The  ediles  had  also  the  care  of  the  highways,  pub- 
lic places,  weights  and  measures,  Sec.  Encyc. 

E'DILE-SHIP,  ii.  The  office  of  edile  in  ancient 
Rome.  Gray. 

ED'IT,  v.  t.  [from  L.  edo,  to  publish ;  ?  and  do,  to 
give.] 

1.  Properly,  to  publish  ;  more  usually,  to  superin- 
tend a  publication  ;  to  prepare  a  book  or  paper  for 
the  public  eye,  by  writing,  correcting,  or  selecting 
the  matter. 

Those  who  know  how  volumes  of  the  fathers  are  generally 
edited.  Christ.  Observer. 

2.  To  publish. 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which  have  never 
been  edited.  Enfield. 

ED'IT-ED,  pp.  Published ;  corrected ;  prepared  and 
published. 

ED'IT-I.NG,  ppr.  Publishing ;  preparing  for  publica- 
tion. 

E-DV'TI-0  PRIN'CEPS,  (e-dish'e-o-,)  [L.]  The 
earliest  printed  edition  of  an  author.  Brandc. 

E-DI"'fTON,  (e-dish'un,)  n.  [L.  editio,  from  edo,  to 
publish.] 

1.  The  publication  of  any  book  or  writing ;  as,  the 
first  edition  of  a  new  work. 

2.  Republication,  sometimes  with  revision  or  cor- 
rection ;  as,  the  second  edition  of  a  work. 

3.  Any  publication  of  a  book  before  published  ; 
also,  ono  impression,  or  the  whole  number  of  copies 
published  at  once;  as,  the  tenth  edition. 

E-DI"TION-ER,  n.     The  old  word  for  Editor. 
ED'I-TOR,  n.     [L.  from  edo,  to  publish.]        [Gregory. 

1.  A  publisher ;  particularly,  a  person  who  super- 
intends an  impression  of  a  "book  ;  the  person  who 
revises,  corrects,  and  prepares  a  book  for  publica- 
tion, as  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  &c. 

2.  One  who  superintends  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper. 

ED-I-TS'Rl-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  editor,  as  edito- 
rial labors  ;  written  by  an  editor,  as  editorial  remarks. 

ED'I-TOR-SHIP,  71.  The  business  of  an  editor ;  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  a  publication.    Walsh. 

ED'I-TRESS,  ?!.     A  female  editor. 

E-DIT'U-aTE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  adituor,  from  aides,  a 
temple  or  house.] 

To  defend  or  govern  the  house  or  temple.  [Not  in 
use.]  Gregory. 

ED'U-GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  educated. 

ED'CJ-CaTE,  (ed'yu-kate,)  v.  t.  [L.  educo,  educare;  e 
and  duco,  to  lead  ;  It.  educare ;  Sp.  educar.] 

To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  understanding  ;  to  instil  into  the 
mind  principles  of  arts,  science,  morals,  religion, 
and  behavior.  To  educate  children  well  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  parents  and  guardians. 

ED'U-Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  up ;  instructed  ; 
furnished  with  knowledge  or  principles ;  trained  ; 
disciplined. 

ED'TJ-Ga-T'^G,  ppr.  Instructing  ;  enlightening  the 
under0  unumg,  and  forming  the  manners. 

ED-U-Ca'TION,  n.f  [L.  educatio.] 

The  bringing  up,  as  of  a  child ;  instruction ;  forma- 
tion of  manners.  Education  comprehends  all  that 
series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  correct  the  temper, 
and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of  youth,  and  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  stations.  To 
give  children  a  good  education  in  manners,  arts,  and 
science,  is  important ;  to  give  them  a  religious  educa- 
tion is  indispensable  ;  and  an  immense  responsibility 
rests  on  parents  and  guardians  who  neglect  these 
duties. 

ED-ll-GA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  education  ;  de- 
rived from  education  ;  as,  educational  habits.      Smith. 
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ED'U-Ga-TOR,  n.     One  who  educates.        Beddoes. 
E-DuCE',  v.  t.     [L.  educo,  eduxi ;  c  and  duco,  to  lead.] 
To  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  extract ;  to  produce  from 
a- state  of  occupation. 

The  eternal  art  educing  good  from  ill.  Pope. 

E-DuCED,  (e-duste',)  pp.    Drawn  forth  ;  extracted ; 

produced. 
E-DOC'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  forth  ;  producing. 
E'DUCT,  7i.     [L.  eductum,  from  cducu.] 

Extracted  matter ;  that  which  is  educed ;  that 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  separation,  analysis,  or 
decomposition. 

We  must  consider  the  educts  of  its  analysis  by  Bergman,  &c. 

Kirwan. 

E-DTJG'TION,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out  or  bringing 
into  view. 

E-DUCT'OR,  7i.  That  which  brings  forth,  elicits,  or 
extracts. 

Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether.        Daricin. 

E-DUL'GO-RATE,  tj.  t.  [Low  L.  edulco,  from  dulcis, 
sweet ;  Fr.  edulcorer.] 

Literally,  to  sweeten.  In  old  chemistry,  to  render 
substances  more  mild,  by  freeing  them  from  acids 
and  salts,  or  other  soluble  impurities,  by  washing. 
In  modern  chemistry,  to  cleanse  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, by  washing  away  all  particles  soluble  in 
water.  Urc. 

E-DUL'GO-RA-TED,  pp  Purified  from  acid  or  other 
foreign  substances. 

E-DUL'eO-RA-TING,  ppr.  Purifying  from  acid  or 
foreign  substanees. 

E-DUL-CO-RA'TION,  n.  Literally,  the  act  of  sweet- 
ening. 

In  chemistry,  the  act  of  freeing  pulverulent  sub- 
stances from  acids  or  any  soluble  impurities,  by  re- 
peated affusions  of  water.  Ure. 

E-DUL'GO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
sweetening  or  purifying  bv  affusion. 

ED'WARDS-ITE,  77.  [from  Gov.  H.  VV.  Edwards.] 
A  mineral  identical  with  monazite.  Dana. 

EEK.     See  Eke. 

EEL,  7t.  [Sax.  ad;  G.  aal ;  D.  aal;  Dan.  id. ;  Sw.  al; 
Gipsy,  alo ;  Turk.  ilan.  The  word,  in  Saxon,  is 
written  precisely  like  awl.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Anguilla,  a  genus  of  soft- 
finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Apodes.  The 
head  is  smooth  ;  there  are  ten  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills  ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a  common 
skin  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and  slimy.  Eels,  in 
some  respects,  resemble  reptiles,  particularly,  in  their 
manner  of  moving  by  a  serpentine  winding  of  the 
body  ;  and  they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  or  other  food.  In 
winter,  they  lie  buried  in  mud.  They  grow  to  the 
weight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds;  and  the  conger 
eel  is  said  to  grow  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
and  to  be  ten  feet  in  length.  They  are  esteemed  good 
food.  Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

EEL'-FISH-ING,  77.    The  act  or  art  of  catching  eels. 

EEL'POT,  7i.  A  kind  of  basket  used  for  catching 
eels. 

EEL'POUT,  7!.  The  burbot,  a  fresh-water  fish,  some- 
what resembling  the  eel  in  appearance ;  hence  the 
name.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

EEL'SKIN,  71.    The  skin  of  an  eel. 

EEL'SPeAR,  71.     A  forked  instrument  used  for  catch- 

E'EN,  a  contraction  for  even,  which  see.         [ing  eels. 

I  have  e'en  done  with  you.  L'Estrange. 

2.  The  old  plural  for  Eyes. 
And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  e'en.  Spenser. 

E'ER,  (ar,)  contracted  from  Ever,  which  see. 
EF'FA-BLE,  a.     [L.  effabilis,  from  effor ;  ex  and  for, 
to  speak.] 

Utterable  ;  that  may  be  uttered  or  spoken. 
[This  word  is  not  used ;  but  Ineffable  is  in  com- 
mon use.] 
EF-FaCE','t>.  t.     [Fr.  effacer,  from  the  L.  ex  and  facio 
or  fades.] 

1.  To  destroy  a  figure  on  the  surface  of  any  thing, 
whether  painted  or  carved,  so  as  to  render  it  invisi- 
ble, or  not  distinguishable ;  as,  to  efface  the  letters  on 
a  monument. 

2.  To  blot  out ;  to  erase,  strike,  or  scratch  out,  so 
as  to  destroy  or  render  illegible ;  as,  to  efface  a  writ- 
ing ;  to  efface  a  name. 

3.  To  destroy  any  impression  on  the  mind  ;  to 
wear  away  ;  as,  to  efface  the  image  of  a  person  in 
the  mind  ;  to  efface  ideas  or  thoughts  ;  to  efface  grati- 
tude. Dryden. 

To  deface  is  to  injure  or  impair  a  figure  ;  to  effaceis 
to  rub  out  or  destroy,  so  as  to  render  invisible. 

EF-FACED,  (ef-faste',)  pp.  Rubbed  or  worn  out ; 
destroyed,  as  a  figure  or  impression. 

EF-FaCE'MENT,  71.    Act  of  effacing. 

EF-FaC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Destroying  a  figure,  char- 
acter, or  impression,  on  any  thing. 

EF-FAS'CI-NaTE,  tj.  t.  To  charm;  to  bewitch. 
[Obs.]     [See  Fascinate.] 

EF-FAS-CI-Na'TION,  n.  The  act  of  being  be- 
witched or  deluded.  Shelford. 

EF-FEGT',  Ti.f  [L.  effectus,  from  officio;  ex  and  facio, 
to  make  ;  It.  effetto  ;  Fr.  effet.] 
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1.  That  which  is  produced  by  an  agent  or  cause  ; 
as,  the  effect  of  luxury  ;  the  effect  of  intemperance. 
Poverty,  disease,  and  disgrace,  are  the  natural  effects 
of  dissipation. 

2.  Consequence ;  event. 

To  say  that  a  composition  U  imperfect,  is  in  effect  to  say  the 
author  is  a  man.  .Anon. 

3.  Purpose  ;  general  intent. 

They  spoke  to  her  to  that  effect.  —  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

4.  Consequence  intended ;  utility  ;  profit ;  advan- 
tage. 

Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  to  yon.  — Gal.  v. 

5.  Force ;  validity.    The  obligation  is  void  and  of 

6.  Completion  ;  perfection.  [no  effect. 

Not  so   worthily  to  be  brought  to  heroical  effect  by  fortune  or 
necessity.  Sidney. 

7.  Reality;  not  mere  appearance  ;  fact. 

No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems.  Dcnham. 

8.  In  the  plural,  effects  are  goods  ;  movables  ;  per- 
sonal estate.  The  people  escaped  from  the  town 
with  their  effects. 

9.  In  painting,  truthful  imitation,  hightened  and 
rendered  more  impressive,  chiefly  by  the  artifices  of 
light,  shade,  and  color.  Jocclyn. 

Hence,  to  do  any  thing  for  effect,  is  to  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  hightening  or  exaggerating. 
EF-FEeT',  v.  ff  [from  the  noun.]     To  produce,  as  a 
cause  or  agent ;  to  cause  to  be.     The  revolution  in 
France  effected  a  great  change  of  property. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass  ;  to  achieve ;  to  accomplish ; 
as,  to  effect  an  object  or  purpose. 
EF-FE€T'ED,  pp.     Done;  performed;  accomplished. 
EF-FEeT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  done  or  achieved  ; 

practicable  ;  feasible.  Brown. 

EF-FECT'ING,  tj7w\      Producing  ;    performing  ;    ac- 
complishing. 
EF-FEG'TION,  77.    Creation  or  production. 

2.  The  geometrical  construction  of  a  proposition ; 
a  problem  or  praxis  drawn  from  some  general  propo- 
sition. 
EF-FEGT'IVE,  a.    Having  the  power  to  cause  or  pro- 
duce ;  efficacious. 

They  ate  not  effective  of  any  thing.  Bacon. 

2.  Operative  ;  active ;  having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

Time  is  not  effective,  nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by  it.      Brown. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  ;  as,  an  effective  cause. 

Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  active  operation  ;  able  ; 
fit  for  service  ;  as,  effective  men  in  an  army ;  an  ef- 
fective force. 

EF-FECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  effect;  powerfully; 
with  real  operation. 

This  effectively  resists  the  devil.  Taylor. 

[In  this  sense,  Effectually  is  generally  used.] 
EF-FEGT'IVE-NESS,  71.   The  quality  of  being  effect- 
ive. 
EF-FECT'LESS,  a.    Without  effect ;  without  advan- 
tage ;  useless.  Shak. 
EF-FE€T'OR,  71.  One  who  effects ;  one  who  produces 

or  causes  ;  a  maker  or  creator.  Derham. 

EF-FEGTS',  71.  pi.  Goods ;  movables  ;  personal  es- 
tate. 
EF-FECT'U-AL,  a.  Producing  an  effect,  or  the  effect 
desired  or  intended  ;  or  having  adequate  power  or 
force  to  produce  the  effect.  The  means  employed 
were  effectual. 

According  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given  me  by  the 
effectual  working  of  his  power.  —  Eph.  iii. 

2.  Veracious  ;  expressive  of  facts.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

3.  Effectual  assassin,  in  Mitford,  is  unusual  and  not 
well  authorized. 

EF-FEGT'lJ-AL-LY,  adv.  With  effect;  efficaciously; 
in  a  manner  to  produce  the  intended  effect ;  thor- 
oughly. The  weeds  on  land  for  grain  must  be  ef- 
fectua'lly  subdued.     The  city  is  effectually  guarded. 

EF-FEGT'TI-aTE,  77.  t.     [Fr.  effectuer.     See  Effect.] 
To  bring  to  pass ;  to  achieve ;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
fulfil ;  as,  to  effectuate  a  purpose  or  desire.     Sidney. 

EF-FEGT-IJ-A'TION,  71.     Act  of  effecting.  Dwight. 

EF-FEGT'U-A-TED,  pp.    Accomplished. 

EF-FEGT'TJ-A-TING,  ppr.  Achieving  ;  performing 
to  effect. 

EF-FEM'I-NA-CY,  71.  [from  effeminate.]  The  soft- 
ness, delicacy,  and  weakness  in  men,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  female  sex,  but  which,  in  males, 
are  deemed  a  reproach  ;  unmanly  delicacy  ;  woman- 
ish softness  or  weakness.  Milton. 

2.  Voluptuousness  ;  indulgence  in  unmanly  pleas- 
ures ;  lasciviousness.  Taylor. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  effmminatus,  from  cffx'nvmr, 
to  grow  or  make  womanish,  from  fatmina,  a  womau 
See  Woman.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  the  female  sex  ;  soft  or 
delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree ;  tender ;  w-jm?r.ish  ; 
voluptuous. 

The  king,  bv  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  bsfame 
effeminate,  and  less  sensible  of  honor.  tic-ap*. 

2.  Womanish  ;  weak  ;  resembling  the  practico  or 
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qualities  of  the  sex  ;  as,  an  effeminate  peace ;  an  ef- 
feminate life. 

3.  Womanlike ;  tender ;  in  a  sense  not  reproach- 
ful. Shalt. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE,  v.t.  To  make  womanish  ;  to  un- 
man ;  to  weaken  ;  as,  to  effeminate  children.  Locke. 

EF-FFM'I-N  ATE,  v.  i.  To  grow  womanish  or  weak  ; 
to  melt,  into  weakness. 

In  a  slothful  peace  courage  will  effeminate.  Pope. 

EF-FEM'I-NA-TED,  pp.    Made  or  become  womanish. 

EF-FEM'I-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  womanish  manner ; 
weakly  ;  softly. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman  ;  as,  effeminately  van- 
quished. Milton. 

EF-FE.U'I-NATE-NESS,  n.     Unmanlike  softness. 

EF-FEM'I-NA-TING,  ppr.    Making  womanish. 

EF-FEM-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  one  grown 
womanish  ;  the  state  of  being  weak  or  unmanly. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

EF-FEN'DI,  n.  In  Turkish,  a  master;  a  word  sub- 
joined to  the  names  of  persons,  in  token  of  respect, 
corresponding  to  master,  jiwnsicur  j  applied  particu- 
larly to  learned  men  and  ecclesiastics.  It  also  occurs 
as  part  of  the  titles  of  particular  officers  ;  as,  the  Rcis 
Effendi,  wlio  is  principal  secretary  of  state.  P.  Cyc. 

EF-FER-VESCE',  (ef-fer-ves',)  v.  i.  [L.  effervesco, 
from  ferveo,  to  be  hot,  to  rage.     See  Fervent.] 

To  be  in  natural  commotion,  like  liquor  when  gen- 
tly boiling  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting  liquors, 
or  any  fluid,  when  some  part  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form  ;  to  work,  as  new  wine. 

EF-KER-VES'CEiVCE,  "(ef-fer-ves'sens,)  n.  A  kind 
of  natural  ebullition  ;  that  commotion  of  a  fluid, 
which  takes  place  when  some  part  of  the  mass  flies 
off  in  a  gaseous  form,  producing  innumerable  snMtll 
bubbles  ;  as,  the  effervescence  or  working  of  new 
wine,  cider,  or  beer  ;  the  effervescence  of  a  carbo- 
nate with  nitric  acid. 

EF-FER-VES'CENT,  a.  Gently  boiling  or  bubbling, 
by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  gas.  Encyc. 

EF-FER-VES'CI-BLE,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  ef- 
fervescing; capable  of  producing  effervescence. 

A  small  quantity  of  effervescible  matter.  Kirisan. 

EF-FER-VES'CING,  ppr.  or  a.  Boiling  ;  bubbling  by 
means  of  an  elastic  fluid  extricated  in  the  dissolution 
of  liodics. 

EF-FeTE',  a.  [L.  cfflBtus,  effetus ;  ex  and  festus,  em- 
bryo.! 

1.  Barren  ;  not  capable  of  producing  young,  as  an 
animal,  or  fruit,  as  the  earth.  An  animal  becomes 
effete  by  losing  the  power  of  conception.  The  earth 
may  be  rendered  effete  by  drouth,  or  by  exhaustion  of 
fertility.  Ray.     Bentlcy. 

2.  Worn  out  with  age  ;  as,  effete  sensuality.  South. 
EF-FI-€A'CIOUS,  (ef-fe-ka'shus,)  a.    [L.  efficax,  from 

officio.     See  Effect.] 

Effectual ;  productive  of  effects  ;  producing  the  ef- 
fect intended  ;  having  power  adequate  to  the  purpose 
intended  ;  powerful ;  as,  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
disease. 

EF-FI-eA'CIOUS-Llf,  adv.  Effectually  ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  We  say,  a 
remedy  has  been  efficaciously  applied. 

EF-FI-Ca'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ef- 
ficacious. Ask. 

EF'FI-CA-CY,  ?i.  [Sp.  and  It.  efficacia ;  Fr.  efficacc ; 
from  L.  efficax.'] 

Power  to  produce  effects  ;  production  of  the  effect 
intended  ;  as,  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in  converting 
men  from  sin  ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ;  the  efficacy  of 
medicine  in  counteracting  disease  ;  the  efficacy  of  ma- 
nure in  fertilizing  land. 

EF-FI"CIENCE,  (ef-fish'ens,)       (   n.       [L.    efficient, 

EF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (ef -fish'en-sy,)  i  from  officio.  See 
Effect.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing  effects  ;  a  causing  to  be  or 
exist ;  effectual  agency. 

The  manner  of  this  tlivine  efficiency  is  far  above  us.      Hooker. 
Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  die  efficiency  of  anv  contingent 
or  Unstable  agent.  Woodward. 

2.  Power  of  producing  the  effect  intended;  active, 
competent  power. 

EF-FI"CIENT,  (ef-fish'ent,)  a.  Causing  effects  ;  pro- 
ducing ;  that  causes  any  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  The 
efficient  cause  is  that  which  produces  ;  the  final  cause 
is  that  for  which  it  is  produced. 

EF-FI"CIENT,   (ef-fish'ent,)  n.    The  agent  or  cause 
Which  produces  or  causes  to  exist. 
2.  He  that  makes. 

EF-Fl'T-IENT-LY,  adv.     With  effect ;  effectively. 

EF-FIERCE',  v.  t.  To  make  fierce  or  furious.  [JVbt 
■used.]  Spenser. 

EF-FIG'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  officio,  effigies.] 

To  image  ;  to  form  a  like  figure.     [Little  used.] 

EF  FIG'I-A-TED,  pp.     Formed  in  resemblance. 

EF-FIG'I-A-TING,  ppr.     Imaging. 

EF-FIG-I-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  in  resem- 
blance. 

EF'Fl-GY,  n.  [L.  effigies,  from  efftngo,  to  fashion  ;  cz 
and  Jingo,  to  form  or  devise  ;  Sp.  It.  and  Fr.  effigie. 
See  Feign.] 

1.  The  image  or  likeness  of  a  person  ;  resemblance; 
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representation ;   any   substance  fashioned   into  the 
shape  of  a  person. 

2.  Portrait;  likeness  ;  figure,  in  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing. 

3.  On  coins,  the  print  or  impression  representing 
the  head  of  the  prince  who  struck  the  coin. 

To  burn  or  hang  in  effigy,  is  to  hum  or  iiang  an  im- 
age or  picture  of  the  person  intended  to  be  executed, 
disgraced,  or  degraded.  In  France,  when  a  criminal 
can  not  be  apprehended,  his  picture  is  hung  on  a  gal- 
lows or  gibbet,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  written  his 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Encyc. 

EF-FLAG'I-TATE,  b.  t.     [L.  efflagito.] 
To  demand  earnestly.     [JVuf.  used.] 
EF-FLATE',  v.  t.     [L.  efflo.] 

To  fill  with  breath  or  air.     [Little  used.] 
EF-FLO-RESCE',  (ef-flo-res',)  v.  t.  [I.,  effioresco,  from 
Jloresco,  floreo,  to  blossom,  fios,  a  flower.    See  Flow- 
er.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  to  form  a  mealy  powder  on  the 
surface  ;  to  become  pulverulent  or  dusty  on  the  sur- 
face. Substances  ejjlorcsce  by  losing  their  water  of 
crystallization. 

Those  salts  whose  crystals  cjjloretce,  belong  to  the  class  which  is 
most  soluble,  ami  crystallizes  by  cooling.  Foitrcroy. 

2.  To  form  saline  vegetation  on  the  surface ;  or 
rather  to  shoot  out  minute  spicttlar  crystals  ;  as,  the 
efflorescence  of  salts  on  plaster. 

EF-FLO-RES'CENCE,  n.  In  botany,  the  time  of  flow- 
ering ;  the  season  when  a  plant  shows  its  fust  blos- 
soms. JWartyn. 

2.  Among  physicians,  a  redness  of  the  skin  :  erup- 
tions ;  as,  in  rash,  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c. 

3.  In  chemistry,  the  formation  of  a  mealy  powder 
on  the  surface  of  bodies ;  also,  the  formation  of  mi- 
nute spicular  crystals,  called  sometimes  flowers,  or 
saline  vegetation.  Such  an  efflorescence  is  often 
seen  on  walls  formed  with  plaster. 

Fourcroi/.      Urt. 
EF-FLO-RES'CENT,  a.    Shooting  into  white  threads 
or  spiculre  ;  forming  a  white  dust  on  the  surface. 

Fourcroy. 
EF'FLU-ENCE,  n.     [h.  effiuens,  effluo  ;   ex  and  fi.no, 
to  flow.     See  Flow.] 

A  flowing  out ;  that  which  flows  or  issues  from 
any  body  or  substance. 

Bright  ejjluence  of  bright  essence  increate.  Milton. 

EF'FLU-ENT,  a.     Flowing  out. 

EF-FLu'VI-LM,  7t. ;;;/.  Effluvia.  [L.,  from  effiuo, 
to  flow  out.     See  Flow.] 

The  minute  and  often  invisible  particles  which 
exhale  from  most,  if  not  all,  terrestrial  bodies,  such 
as  the  odor  or  smell  of  plants,  and  the  noxious  exha- 
lations from  diseased  bodies  or  putrefying  animal  or 
vegetable  substances. 

EF'FLUX,  n.     [E.  effluxus,  from  effluo,  to  flow  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out,  or  issuing  in  a  stream  ; 
as,  an  efflux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer.  Harvey. 

2.  Effusion ;  flow  ;  as,  the  first  efflux  of  men's 
piety.  Hammotul. 

3.  That  which  flows  out ;  emanation. 

Light  —  efflux  divine.  Thomson. 

EF-FLUX',  v.  i.    To  run  or  flow  away.     [JVot  used.] 

Boyle. 
EF-FLUX'ION,  (ef-fluk'shun,)  n.     [L.  effluzum,  from 
effluo.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  out.  Brown. 

2.  That  which  flows  out ;  effluvium  ;  emanation. 

Bacon. 
EF-Fo'DI-ENT,  a.    Digging  ;  accustomed  to  dig. 
EF-FoRCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  efforcer,  from  force.] 

1.  To  force ;  to  break  through  by  violence. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  force  ;  to  ravish.  Spenser. 

3.  To  strain  ;  to  exert  with  effort.  Spenser. 
[This  word  is  now  rarely  usetl ;  perhaps  never, 

except  in  poetry.     We  now  use  Force.] 

EF-FORM',1).  t.     [from  form.]     To  fashion  ;  to  shape. 
[For  this  we  now  use  Form.]  [Taylor. 

EF-FORM-a'TION,  it.  The  act  of  giving  shape  or 
form.  Ray. 

[We  now  use  Formation.] 

EF'FORT,  n.  t  [Fr.  effort  ;  It.  sforzo  ;  from  fort, 
strong,  L.  fortis.     See  Force.] 

A  straining ;  an  exertion  of  strength  ;  endeavor ; 
strenuous  exertion  to  accomplish  an  object ;  applica- 
ble to  physical  or  intellectual  power.  The  army,  by 
great  efforts,  scaled  the  walls.  Distinction  in  science 
is  gained  by  continued  efforts  of  the  mind. 

EF'FoRT-LESS,  a.     Making  no  effort. 

EF-FOS'SION,  (ef-fosh'un,)  n.  [L.  effossus,  from  ef- 
fodio,  to  dig  out.] 

The  act  of  digging  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  the  effos- 
sion  of  coins.  Arbuthnot. 

EF-FRAN'CIT1SE,  (-chiz,)  v.  t.  To  invest  with  fran- 
chises or  privileges.  De  Tocqucville. 

EF-FRAY',  (-fra',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  effrayer.] 

To  frighten.     I  JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

EF-FRAY'A-BLE;  a.  Frightful ;  dreadful.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Harvey. 

EF-FRE-NA'TION,  n.  [L.  efframalio,  from  framum,  a 
rein.] 
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Unbridled  rashness  or  license  ;  unrulinesj  [JVot 
in  use.] 

EF-FRONT'ER-Y,  (ef-frunt'er-y,)  n.f  [Fr.  effronterie, 
from  front.] 

Impudence ;  assurance  ;  shameless  boldness  ; 
sauciness ;  boldness  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
modesty  and  decorum.  Effrontery  is  a  sure  mark  of 
ill-breeding. 

EF-FULGE',  (ef-fulj',)  v.  i.  [U  effulgeo  ;  ex  and  fill- 
geo,  to  shine. 

To  send  forth  a  flood  of  light ;  to  shine  with 
splendor. 

EF-FUL'GENCE,  n.  A  flood  of  light;  great  luster 
or  brightness  ;  splendor;  as,  the  effulgence  of  divine 
glory.  It  is  a  word  of  superlative  signification,  and 
applied,  with  peculiar  propriety,  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

EF-FUL'GENT,  a.  Shining;  bright;  splendid  ;  dif- 
fusing a  flood  of  light ;  as,  the  effulgent  sun. 

EF-FUL'GENT-EYjUt/u.  In  a  bright  or  splendid  man- 
ner. 

EF-FUL'GING,  ppr.     Sending  out  a  flood  of  light. 

EF-FU-MA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  flying  off 
in  fumes  or  vapor.  Boyle. 

EF-FCME',  t\  i.     To  breathe  out.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

EF-FUND',  v.  t.     [h.rffumb.]     To  pour  out.     [Obs.] 

EF-FuSE',  (ef-fuze',)  v.  t.     [L.  effusus,  from  effuudo; 
ex  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 
To  pour  out  as  a  fluid  ;  to  spill ;  to  shed. 

With  gnshing  blood  effused.  Milton. 

EF-FtSE',  a.     Dissipated  ;  profuse.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Richardson 
2.  In  natural  history,  spreading  loosely. 
EF-FUS'A'D,  (ef-fuzd',)  pp.     Poured  out ;  shed. 
EF-FOS'ING,  (ef-fuz'ing,)  ppr.     Pouring  out;    shed- 
ding. 
EF-FO'SION,   (ef-fu'zlmn,)  n.    The  act  of  pouring 
out,  as  a  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  pouring  out ;  a  shedding  or  spilling; 
waste  ;  as,  the  effusion  of  blood. 

3.  The  pouring  out  of  words.  Hooker. 

4.  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  bestowing  divine  in- 
fluence ;  as,  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  effu- 
sions of  grace. 

5.  That  which  is  poured  out. 

Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  lie  whiter  than 
snow.  King  Charles. 

6.  Liberal  donation.     [JVot  used.]  Hammond. 
EF-FU'SI  VE,  a.    Pouring  out ;  that  pours  forth  largely. 

The  effusive  south.  Thomson. 

EF-FO'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  effusive  manner. 

EFT,  n.     [Sax.  efeta.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  Lacerta  Seps  of  Linnai- 
us,  a  Saurian  reptile. 

EFT',  adv.  [Sax.]  Soon  after;  again;  soon;  quickly. 
[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

EFT-SOONS',  adv.  [Sax.  eft,  after,  and  sona,  soncs, 
soon.] 

Soon  afterward  ;  in  a  short  time.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

E.  G.  [exempli  gratia.]  For  the  sake  of  an  example  ; 
for  instance. 

E-GAO',  exclam.     Qtt.  Ch.  "UN,  a  lucky  star,  good  for- 

_  tune,  as  we  say,  my  stars! 

K'GER,     )  n.     An  impetuous  flood  ;  an  irregular  tide. 

EA'GRE,  (  Brown. 

EG'E-RAN,  «.  [from  F.ger,  in  Bohemia.]  A  subspe- 
cies of  pyramidical  garnet,  of  a  reddish  brown  color. 
It  occurs  massive,  sometimes  crystallized.         Ure. 

E-GERM'I-NATE.     [Not  used.]     See  Germinate. 

E-GEST',  d.  t.     [L.  egestum,  from  egcro.] 

To  cast  or  throw  out ;  to  void,  as  excrement. 

E-GEST'ED,  pp.     Cast  or  thrown  out.  [Bacon. 

E-GEST'ING,  ppr.     Casting  or  throwing  out. 

E-GES'TION,  (e-jes'ehun,)  n.     [L.  egestio.] 

The  act  of  voiding  digested  matter  at  the  natural 
vent.  Hale. 

EGG,  n.  [Sax.  ,rg  ;  G.  and  D.  ei :  Sw.  dgg  ;  Dan.  eg. 
Oil.  L.  ovum,  by  a  change  of  g  into  v  :  W.  my  ;  Arm. 
uy ;  Ir.  ugh  ,-  Russ.  ikra,  eggs,  and  the  fat  or  calf  of 
the  leg.] 

A  body  formed  in  the  females  of  birds  and  certain 
other  animals,  containing  an  embryo  or  fetus  of  the 
same  species,  or  the  substance  from  which  a  like 
animal  is  produced.  The  eggs  of  fowls,  when  laid, 
are  covered  with  a  shell,  and  within  is  the  white  or 
albumen,  which  incloses  the  yelk  or  yellow  sub- 
stance. The  eggs  offish  and  some  other  animals 
are  united  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  called  spaicn. 
Most  insects  are  oviparous. 
Egg,  to  incite,  is  a  mere  blunder.     [See  Edge.] 

EGG'BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.    A  fowl,  a  specie?  :f  tern. 
Cook's  Voyages. 

EGG'-CUP,  7t.    A  cup  used  for  eating  eggs  at  table. 

EGG'ER,  «.     One  who  excites.  Sherwood. 

EGG'ING,  ji.     Incitement.  Cleareland. 

EGG'-NOG,  7i.  A  drink  used  in  America,  consisting 
of  the  yelks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  sugar  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  whipped,  with  the  addition  of  wine 
or  spirits.  In  Scotland  milk  is  added,  and  it  is  tht  n 
called  auld  man's  milk. 

EGG'-PLANT,  71.    A  plant  allied  to  the  tomato,  and 
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bearing  a  smooth  fruit,  shaped  like  an  egg,  used  in 
cookery.    It  is  the  Solatium  Esculentum  of  Linnreus. 

EGG'ER,  n.    One  who  excites. 

EGG'ING,  n.     In^  itement. 

EGG'-SHELL,  n.     The  shell  or  outside  covering  of 

E-GI-LOP'ie-AL,  a.   Affected  with  egilops.       [an  egg. 

E'GI-LOPS,  n.    [Gr.  aiytXiotp.] 

Goat's  eye  ;  an  abscess  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye  ;  fistula  lachrymalis.  Coze. 

E'GIS,  n.    A  shield  ;  defensive  armor.     [See  jEgis.] 

E-GLAND'U.-LOUS,  a.     [c  neg.  and  glandulous.] 
Destitute  of  glands. 

EG'LAN-TINE,  (-tine  or  -tin,)  n.  [Fr.  tglantier;  D. 
egclanticr.] 

A  species  of  rose  ;  the  sweet  brier  ;  a  plant  bear- 
ing an  odoriferous  flower. 

Milton  applies  this  term  improperly  to  the  honey- 
suckle. Brande. 

E-GLOM'ER-aTE,  v.  t.  [See  Glomerate.]  To  un- 
wind, as  a  thread  from  a  ball. 

E'GO-ISM,  n.     [L.  ego.] 

1.  The  opinion  of  one  who  thinks  every  thing  un- 
certain except  his  own  existence.  Baiter. 

2.  A  passionate  love  of  self,  leading  a  man  to  con- 
sider every  thing  as  connected  with  his  own  person, 
and  to  prefer  himself  to  every  thing  in  the  world. 
This  word  seems  to  be  more  comprehensive  than 
selfishness.  Jefferson. 

£'GO-IST,  n.  [from  L.  ego,  I.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  who  held  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  uncertain  of  every  thing  except 
their  own  existence,  and  the  operations  and  ideas  of 
their  own  minds.  Real. 

E-Go'I-TY,  n.     Personality.     [JVot  authorized.]    Swift. 

E'GO-TISM,  n. f  [Fr.  e.goisme  ;  Sp.  egoismo;  from  L. 
ego,  I.] 

Primarily,  the  practice  of  too  lrequently  using  the 
word  /.  Hence,  a  speaking  or  writing  much  of 
one's  self;  self-praise  ;  self-commendation  ;  the  act 
or  practice  of  magnifying  one's  self,  or  making  one's 
self  of  importance.  Spectator. 

A  deplorable  egotism  of  character.  Dtcighl  on  Dueling. 

This  word  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a  still 
stronger  sense,  to  denote  a  passionate  love  of  self, 
like  the  word  egoism,  which  see. 
E'GO-TIST,  n.  One  who  repeats  the  word  /  very 
often  in  conversation  or  writing  ;  one  who  speaks 
much  of  himself,  or  magnifies  his  own  achievements  ; 
one  who  makes  himself  the  hero  of  every  tale. 

e^&iwi&al,  !  «■   Addicted  t0  cs°tism- 

2.  Containing  egotism. 
E'GO-TIZE,  v.  i.    To  talk  or  write  much  of  one's 

self  -L  to  make  pretensions  to  self-importance. 
E-GRn'GlOUS,  (e-gre'jus,)  a.     [L.  egrcgius,  supposed 

to  be  from  e,  or  ex,  gregr,  from,  or  out  of,  or  beyond, 

the  herd,  select,  choice.] 

1.  Eminent;  remarkable;  extraordinary;  distin- 
guished ;  as,  egregious  exploits  ;  an  egregious  prince. 
But,  in  tills  sense,  it  is  seldom  applied  to  persons. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  great ;  extraordinary ;  remarka- 
ble ;  enormous  ;  as,  an  egregious  mistake  ;  egregious 
contempt.  In  this  sense,  it  is  often  applied  to  per- 
sons ;  as,  an  egregious  rascal ;  an  egregious  mur- 
derer. 

E-GRE'GIOUS-LY,adu.  Greatly;  enormously  ;  shame- 
fully ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  he  is  egregiously 
mistaken  ;  they  were  egregiously  cheated. 

E-GRE'GlOUS-NESS,  it.    The  state  of  being  great  or 

_  extraordinary. 

E'GRESS,  n.  [L.  egressus,  from  egredior  ;  e  and  gra- 
dior,  to  step,  Sw.  resa,  Dan.  rcjscr.] 

The  act  of  going  or  issuing  out,  or  the  power  of 
departing  from  any  inclosed  or  confined  place. 


Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 


Milton. 


E-GRES'SION,  (e-gresh'un,)  n.     [L.  egressio.] 

The  act  of  going  out  from  any  inclosure  or  place  of 
confinement.  Pope. 

E-GRESS'OR,  n.    One  who  goes  out. 

E'GRET,  n.  *  [Fr.  aigrette.] 

*1.  The  lesser  white  heron,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Ardea;  an  elegant  fowl,  with  a  white  body,  and  a 
crest  on  the  head.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  the  flying,  feathery,  or  hairy  crown 
of  seeds,  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

E-GRETTE',  n.     A  tuft  of  feathers,  diamonds,  &c.  ; 

_  an  ornament  of  ribbons.     [See  Aigrette.] 

E'GRI-OT,  n.     [Fr.  aigre,  sour.] 

A  kind  of  sour  cherry.  Bacon. 

E-GYP'TIAN,  (e-jip'shan,)  a.  [from  Egypt,  Gr. 
Aijkt.s;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  name 
Coptos,  a  principal  town,  from  gupta,  guarded,  forti- 
fied. Asiat.  Res.  iii.  304,  335.  So  Mcsr,  Mawr, 
Ileb.  ivsn,  whence  Misraim,  signifies  a  fortress,  from 
IS,  to  bind  or  inclose.] 
Pertaining  to  Egypt,  in  Africa. 

K-GYP'TIAN,  7i.     A  native  of  Egypt;  also,  a  gipsy. 

E-GYPT'O-GAU-eX'SIAN,  n.  An  ancient  Egyptian, 
so  called  because  considered  of  the  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Gliddon. 

EH,  exclam.    Denoting  inquiry  or  slight  surprise. 
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ei'dIrIduc^  I  "•  *  P*  and  Sw-  «*] 

A  species  of  sea  duck,   producing   uncommonly 

fine  down,  found  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Ork- 
neys, &c.  , 
El'DER-DOWN,  n.    Down   or  soft  feathers  of  the 

eider-duck. 
EI-DOU-Ra'NI-ON,  ji.    [Gr.  ados,  form,  and  ovpavtov, 

heaven.] 
A  representation  of  the  heavens. 
EIGII,  (5,)  czclam.     An  expression  of  sudden  delight. 
EIGHT,  (ate,)  a.     [Sax.  ahta,  eakta,  or  ehta;  G.  acht; 

D.  agt ;  Sw.  otta ;  Dan.  ottc  :  Goth,  ahtau  ;  L.  octo  ; 

Gr.  oktio;   It.  otto;   Sp.  oeho  ;   Port,  oito  ;  Fr.  huit ; 

Arm.   eih  or  eh  ;  Ir.  ocht ;  W.  uyth  or  myth ;  Corn. 

eath  ;  Gipsy,  ochto  ;  Hindoo,  ante.] 
Twice  four ;  expressing  the  number  twice  four. 

Four  and  four  make  eiglit. 
EIGHT'EEN,  (5'teen,)  a.     Eight  and  ten  united. 
EIGHT-EEN'MO,   7i.      A  compound  of  the   English 

eighteen  and   the  last  syllable  of  the  Latin  decimo, 

more  properly  octodecimo  ;  denoting  the  size  of  a  book 

in  which  a  sheet  is  doubled  into  eighteen  leaves. 
EIGHT'EENTH,  (a'teenth,)  a.     The   next  in   order 

after  thejseventeenth. 
EIGHT'FoLD,  (ate'fold,)  a.    Eight  times  the  number 

or  quantity. 
EIGHTH,  fatth,)  a.     Noting   the  number  eight;  the 

number  i  ?xt  after  seven  ;  the  ordinal  of  eight. 
EIGHTH,  7i.     In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  five 

tones  and  two  semitones.  Encyc. 

EIGIITfI'LY,  (atth'ly,)  adv.     In  the  eighth  place. 
EIGHT'I-ETH,  (5'ti-c-th,) «.    [from  eighty.]    The  next 

in  order  to  the  seventy -ninth  ;  the  eighth  tenth. 
EIGHT'SCoKE,  (ate'skore,)  a.  or  n.     [eight  and  score ; 

score  is  a  notch  noting  tw  enty.]    Eight  times  twenty  ; 

a  hundred  and  sixty. 
EIGHT'Y,  (a'ty,)  a.    Eight  times  ten  ;  fourscore. 
EIGNE,  (ane)  a.     [Norm,  aisne.] 

1.  Eldest;  an  epithet  used  in  law  to  denote  the 
eldest  son  ;  as,  bastard  eigne.  Blackstonc. 

2.  Unalienable ;  entailed ;  belonging  to  the  eldest 
_  son.     [JVot  used*]  Bacon. 
El'SEL,  71.     [Sax.]     Vinegar.     [JVot  in  use.]     More. 
EI'SEN-RAHM,  n.     [G.,  iron-crearn.]     The  red   and 

brown  eisenrahm,  the  scaly  red  and  brown  hema- 
tite. Clcaveland. 
EIS-TEDD'FOD,  71.     [W  eistedd,  to  sit.]     An  assem- 
_  bly  of  Welsh  bards.  P.  Cyc. 
El'THER,  (e'ther  or  I'ther.     The  former  is  the  pro- 
nunciation given  in  nearly  all  the  English  dictiona- 
ries, and  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  America  ;  the 
latter  has,  of  late,  become  general  in  England.)    a.  or 
pron.     [Sax,  agther,  egther ;   D.  yder  ;   G.  jeder ;  Ir. 
ccachtar.      This  word  seems  to  be  compound,  and 
the  first  syllable  to  be  the  same  as  each.    So  Sax. 
a^ohweer,  each  where,  every  where.     Sax.  Chron.  An. 
1114,1118.] 

1.  One  or  another  of  any  number.  Here  are  ten  or- 
anges; take  either  orange  of  the  whole  number,  or 
take  either  of  them.  Ir.  the  last  phrase,  either  stands 
as  a  pronoun  or  substitute. 

2.  One  of  two.  This  sense  is  included  in  the  fore- 
going. 

Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flattered  ;  but  lie  ueilhir  loves, 
Nor  either  cures  for  him.  Shak. 

3.  Each  ;  every  one  separately  considered. 

On  either  side  of  the  river.  —  Rev.  xxil. 

4.  This  word,  when  applied  to  sentences  or  propo- 
sitions, is  called  a  distributive  or  a  conjunction.  It 
precedes  the  first  of  two  or  more  alternatives,  and  is 
answered  by  or  before  the  second  or  succeeding  alter- 
natives. 

Either  he  is  taurine;,  or  he  is  pursuing-,  or  he  Is  on  a  journey, 
or  perhaps  he  sleepeth.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

In  this  sense,  either  refers  to  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing clauses  of  the  sentence. 
E-JACU-LATE,  v.  t.      [L.  ejaculor,  from  jaculor,  to 
throw  or  dart,  jaculum,  a  dart,  from  jacio,  to  throw.] 
To  throw  out ;  to  cast ;  to  shoot ;  to  dart ;  as,  rays 
of  light  ejaculated.  Blaekmore. 

It  is  now  seldom  used,  except  to  express  the  utter- 
ance of  a  short  prayer  ;  as,  he  ejaculated  a  few  words. 
E-JAC'If-LA-TED,  pp.     Short;  thrown  out ;  uttered. 
E-JAe'U-L.A-TING,H»\     Throwing;  darting;  shoot- 
ing. 
E-JA€-I[-La'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  throwing  or  dart- 
ing out  with  a  sudden  force  and  rapid  flight ;  as,  the 
ejaculation  of  light.  Bacon. 

[  This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
2.  The  uttering  of  a  short  prayer;  or  a  short  occa- 
sional prayer  uttered.  Taylor. 
E-JAC'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Suddenly   darted  out;   ut- 
tered in  short  sentences ;  as,  an  cjaculatory  prayer  or 
petition. 

2.  Sudden  ;  hasty  ;  as,  cjaculatory  repentance. 

3.  Casting  ;  throwing  out.  [V Estrange. 
E-JECT',  v.  t.    [L.  ejicio,  ejectum  ;  e  and  jacio,  to  throw, 

Fr.  jcter,  ~L.jacto.] 

1.  To  throw  out ;  to  cast  forth ;  to  thrust  out,  as 
from  a  place  inclosed  or  confined.     Sandys.     South. 

2.  To  discharge  through  the  natural  passages  or 
emunctories ;  to  evacuate.  Encyc. 
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3.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office ;  to  dismiss 
from  an  office ;  to  turn  out ;  as,  to  eject  a  clergyman. 

4.  To  dispossess  of  land  or  estate. 

5.  To  drive  away ;  to  expel ;  to  dismiss  with  ha- 
tred. Shah. 

6.  To  cast  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  banish ;  as,  to  eject 
words  from  a  language.  Swift. 

E-JE€T'ED,p7>.  Thrown  out ;  thrust  out ;  discharged  ; 
evacuated  ;  expelled  ;  dismissed  ;  dispossessed  ;  re- 
jected. 

E-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Casting  out ;  discharging ;  evacu- 
ating; expelling;  dispossessing;  rejecting. 

EJECTION,  71.     [L.  ejectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  out ;  expulsion. 

2.  Dismission  from  office. 

3.  Dispossession ;  a  turning  out  from  possession 
by  force  or  authority. 

4.  The  discharge  of  any  excrementitious  matter 
through  the  pores  or  other  emunctories ;  evacuation ; 
vomiting ;  discharge  by  stool. 

E-JECT'MENT,  71.  Literally,  a  casting  out;  a  dispos- 
session. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  or  action  which  lies  for  the  recov- 
ery of  possession  of  land  from  which  the  owner  has 
been  ejected,  and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may 
be  brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for  rent  in 
arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term  ;  also  by  the  les- 
see for  years,  who  has  been  ejected  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  Encyc. 

E-JE€T'OR,  n.  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses  anoth- 
er of  his  land.  Blackstonc. 

EJ-TJ-LA'T  ION,  h.  [L.  ejulatio,  from  ejulo,  to  cry,  to 
yell,  to  wail.  Perhaps  j  represents  g,  and  this  word 
may  be  radically  one  with  yell,  Sax.  gicllan,  gyllan.] 

Outcry;  a  wailing;  a  loud  cry  expressive  of  grief 
or  pain;  mourning;  lamentation.  Philips. 

EKE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cacan ;  Sw  oka ;  Dan.  bger.  The 
primary  sense  is  to  add,  or  to  stretch,  extend,  in- 
crease. Ou.  L.  augco.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the 
Eng.  to  war.] 

1.  To  increase ;  to  enlarge ;  as,  to  eke  a  store  of 
provisions.  Spenser. 

2.  To  add  to ;  to  supply  what  is  wanted ;  to  en- 
large by  addition  ;  sometimes  with  out;  as,  to  eke  or 
eke  out  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  to  eke  out  a  performance. 

Pope. 

3.  To  lengthen;  to  prolong;  as,  to  eke  out  the  time. 

Shak. 
EKE,  adv.     [Sax.  eac ;  D.  ook ;  G.  auch ;  Sw.  och ;  Dan. 
og;  W.  ac;  L.  <ic,  and,  also.    This  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  the  verb,  and  to  denote  add,  join,  or 
addition.     Cli.  nnN,  to  join.] 
Also ;  likewise ;  in  addition. 


'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  love. 


Prior. 


[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  being  used  only  in 
_  poetry  of  the  familiar  and  ludicrous  kind.] 
F.K'.ED,  (ekd,)  pp.    Increased  ;  lengthened. 
llK'ING, ppr.    Increasing;  augmenting;  lengthening. 
EK'ING,  71.     Increase  or  addition. 
E-LAB'O-RaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  claboro,  from  laboro,  labor 
See  Labor.] 

1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young. 

2.  To  improve  or  refine  by  successive  operations. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  elaborates  the  juices  of  plants, 
and  renders  the  fruit  more  perfect. 

E-LAB'O-RATE,  a.     [L.  clahoratus.] 

Wrought  with  labor ;  finished  with  great  diligence ; 
studied  ;  executed  with  exactness  ;  as,  an  elaborate 
discourse  ;  an  elaborate  performance. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page.  Waller. 

E-LAB'O-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Produced  with  labor  or 
study ;  improved. 

E-LAB'O-RATE-LY,  adv.  With  great  labor  or  study  ; 
with  nice  regard  to  exactness. 

E-LAB«0-RATE-NESS,  >i.  The  quality  of  being  elab- 
orate or  wrought  with  great  labor.  Johnson. 

E-LAB'O-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Produced  with  labor;  im- 
proving; refining  by  successive  operations. 

E-LAB-O-Ra'TION,  7t.  Improvement  or  refinement 
by  successive  operations.  Ray. 

E-LAB'0-Ra-TOR,m.    One  who  elaborates. 

E-LAB'O-RA-TO-RY,  a.     Elaborating. 

E-LA-ID'IC  ACID,  71.  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  elaidin.  P.  Cyc. 

E-La'I-DIN,  it.  A  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils,  especially  castor 
oil.  Brande. 

E-La'IN,  71.     [Gr.  iXaivo;.] 

The  liquid  principle  of  oils  and  fats.    Chevreul. 
[Smart  and  Ure  give  three  syllables  to  this  word.] 

E-LAMP'ING,  a.    [See  Lamp.]  Shining.  [JVot  inuse.] 

E-LANCE',  v.  t.    [Fr.  elanccr,  lancer,  from  lance,  or  its 
root.] 
To  throw  or  shoot ;  to  hurl ;  to  dart. 

While  thy  unerring  hand  elanced  —  a  dart.  Prior. 

E-LANCED,  (e-lanst',)  pp.    Hurled  ;  darted. 

E-LANC'ING,  pp.     Hurling;  shooting. 

E'LAND,  n.    A  species  of  heavy,  clumsy  antelope  in 

Africa.  Barrow. 

E-LA'O-LXTE,  n.     [Gr.  eXata,  an  olive.] 
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A  variety  of  nephelinc,  presenting  a  greasy  luster, 
and  gray,  grayish  green,  bluish  and  reddish  shades  of 
color.  Dana. 

E  LAP-I-DA'TION,  71.  [L.  clapido,  from  lapis,  a  stone.] 
A  clearing  away  of  stones. 

E  LAPSE',  (e-laps',)  ».  i.  [L.  clapsus,  from  elabor,  la- 
ter, to  slide.] 

To    slide,   slip,    or    glide  away ;   to   pass    away 
silently,  as  time;    applied  chiefly  or  wholly  to  time. 
[Instead  of  Elapse,  the  noun,  we  use  Lapse.] 

E-LAPri'-ED,  (e-lapst',)  pp.  Slid  or  passed  away,  as 
time. 

E-LAPS'ING,pi7r.  Sliding  away  ;  gliding  or  passing 
away  silently,  as  time. 

E-LACVUE-ATE,  (e-lak'we  ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  laqueus.] 
To  disentangle. 

E-LACVUE-A-TED,  pp.     Disentangled. 

E-LAOVUE-X-TING,  ppr.     Disentangling. 

E-LAS'TK!,         j  a.     [from  the  Gr.  (Aarpcw,  to  impel, 

E  LAS'TI€-AL,  J  or  eXaos,  or  £X,ivi>o>,  to  drive ;  Fr. 
ebastique;  It.  and  Sp.  elastico.] 

Springing  back  ;  having  the  power  of  returning  to 
the  form  from  which  it  is  bent,  extended,  pressed,  or 
distorted;  having  the  inherent  property  of  recover- 
ing its  former  figure,  after  any  external  pressure, 
which  has  altered  that  figure,  is  removed  ;  rebound- 
ing ;  flying  back.  Tims,  a  bow  is  elastic,  and  when 
the  force  which  bends  it  is  removed,  it  instantly  re- 
turns to  its  former  shape.  The  air  is  elastic ;  vapors 
are  elastic ;  and  when  the  force  compressing  them  is 
removed,  they  instantly  expand  or  dilate,  and  recover 
their  former  state. 

E-LAS'TIG-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  elastic  manner  ;  by 
an  elastic  power  ;  with  a  spring.  Lee. 

E-LAS-TIC'1-TY,  11.  The  inherent  property  in  bodies 
by  which  they  r»rnv»r  their  former  figure  or  state, 
after  externa!  ,.i  jss.ur...  tension,  or  distortion.  Thus, 
elastic  gum,  extended,  will  contract  to  its  natural  di- 
mensions, when  the  force  is  removed.  Air,  when 
compressed,  will,  on  the  removal  of  the  compressing 
force, Instantly  dilate,  and  fill  its  former  space. 

B-LaTB',0.     [h.elatus.] 

Raised  ;  elevated  in  mind  ;  flushed,  as  with  suc- 
cess. Whence,  lofty  ;  haughty  ;  as,  elate  with  vic- 
tory.    [It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.'] 

E-LaTE',  p.  t.    To  raise  or  swell,  as  the  mind  or  spir- 
its ;  to  elevate  with  success  ;    to  puff  up ;   to  make 
proud. 
2.  To  raise;  to  exalt.     [Unusual.]  Thomson. 

E-LAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Elevated  in  mind  or  spirits ; 
puffed  up  ;  as,  with  honor,  success,  or  prosperity.  We 
say,  elated  with  success  ;  elated  with  pride.  [This  is 
used  in  prose.] 

E-LAT'ED-LY,  ado.    With  elation. 

E-LAT'ER-IN,  7i.  The  active  principle  of  the  elateri- 
um,  from  which  the  latter  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
cathartic  power.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

EL-A-TE'RI-UM,  n.  A  substance  deposited  from  the 
very  acrid  juice  of  the  Momordica  elaterium,  wild 
cucumber.  It  is  in  thin  cakes,  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  cathartic.   Brande. 

EL'A-TE-RY,  n.     [Gr.  cXarctpa.] 

Acting  force  or  elasticity  ;  as,  the  elatery  of  the  air. 
[Unusual.]  Ray. 

E-LaT'ING, ppr.     Elevating  in  mind  or  spirits. 

E-La'TION,  71.  An  inflation  or  elevation  of  mind 
pioceedingfrom  self-approbation  ;  self-esteem,  vanity, 
or  pride,  resulting  from  success.  Hence,  haughti- 
ness ;  pride  of  prosperity.  Mterbury. 

E-LaT'OR,  n.    One  who  or  that  which  elates. 

EL'BoW,  n.  [Sax.  elnboga,  or  elneboga;  ulna,  the 
arm,  the  ell,  and  boga,  bow  ;  contracted  into  elboga, 
elbow  ;  G.  elbogcn  ;  D.  ellcboog ;  Scot,  elbock,  elbuck.] 

1.  The  outer  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Encyc. 
The  wings  that  waft  oar  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows.  Cowper. 

2.  Any  flexure  or  angle ;  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall, 
building,  or  road.  Encyc. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  upright  sides  which  flank 
any  paneled  work,  as  in  windows  below  the  shut- 
ters, &c.  Swift. 

To  be  at  the  elbow,  is  to  be  very  near ;  to  be  by  the 
side  ;  to  be  at  hand. 
EL'BOW,  v.  t.      To  push  with  the  elbow.      Dryden. 
2.  To  push  or  drive  to  a  distance  ;  to  encroach  on. 
He'll  elbow  out  his  neighbors.  Dryden. 

EL'BoW,  v.  i.  To  jut  into  an  angle  ;  to  project;  to 
bend. 

EL'BoW-CHaIR,  7i.  A  chair  with  arms  to  support 
the  elbows  ;  an  arm-chair.  Oay. 

EL'BoW-ROOM,  7i.  Room  to  extend  the  elbows  on 
each  side  ;  hence,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  freedom 
from  confinement ;  room  for  motion  or  action.    Shah. 

EL'lloW-KD,  (el'bode,)  pp.    Pushed  with  the  elbows. 

EL'BoW-ING,  ppr.  Pushing  with  the  elbows  ;  driv- 
ing to  a  distance. 

ELD,  ?i.     [Sax.  eld,  or  aid,  old  age.     See  Old.  | 

1.  Old  age  ;  decrepitude.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Old  people.  Chapman. 

3.  Old  times  ;  former  age. 

[  This  word  is  entirely  obsolete.  But  its  derivative, 
Elder,  is  in  use.] 


ELD'ER,  a.      [Sax.  eldor,  the  comparative  degree  of 
tld,  now  written  old.     See  Old.] 

1.  Older;  senior;  having  lived  a  longer  time; 
born,  produced,  or  formed  before  something  else  ; 
opposed  to  younger. 


2.  Prior  in  origin  ;  preceding  in  the  date  of  a  com- 
mission ;    as,  an   elder  officer  or  magistrate.     In  this 
sense,  we  generally  use  senior. 
ELD'ER,  n.     One  who  is  older  than  another  or  others. 

2.  An  ancestor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done  before  you. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  A  person  advanced  in  life,  and  who,  on  account 
of  his  age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  is  selected  for 
office.  Among  rude  nations,  elderly  men  are  rulers, 
judges,  magistrates,  or  counselors.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  seventy  men  associated  with  Moses  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  were  ciders.  In  the  first 
Christian  churches,  elders  were  persons  who  enjoyed 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and'the  word  in- 
cludes apostles,  pastors,  teachers,  presbyters,  bishops, 
or  overseers.  Peter  and  John  called  themselves  eld- 
ers. The  first  councils  of  Christians  were  called 
prcsbytcria,  councils  of  elders. 

In  the  modern  Presbyterian  churches,  ciders  are  offi- 
cers, who,  with  the  pastors  or  ministers,  compose  the 
church  sessions,  with  authority  to  inspect  and  regu- 
late matters  of  religion  and  discipline. 

In  the  first  churches  of  New  England,  the  pastors 
or  ministers  were  called  eltlers,  or  teaching  elders; 
and  this  is  still  their  title  in  the  Baptist  churches. 
ELD'ER,  71.  [Sax.ellarn;  Sw.  lajll,  or  hylletra ;  Dan. 
hyld,  or  hyldc-tra  ;  G.  holder,  or  hohlunder.  It  seems 
to  be  named  from  hollovmess.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  called  by 

naturalists  Sambucus. 

ELD'ER-LY,  a.      Somewhat  old  ;   advanced   beyond 

middle  age  ;  bordering  on  old  age  ;  as,  elderly  people. 

ELD'ER-SHlP,7i.     Seniority  ;  the  state  of  being  older. 

JMjdcn, 

2.  The  office  of  an  elder.  Eliot. 

3.  Presbytery  ;  order  of  elders.  Hooker. 
ELD'EST,  a.     [Sax.  coldest,  superlative  of  eld,  old.] 

Oldest :  most  advanced  in  age  ;  that  was  horn  be- 
fore others  ;  as,  the  eldest  son  or  daughter.  It  seems 
to  be  always  applied  to  persons,  or  at  least  to  animals, 
and  not  to  things.  If  ever  applied  to  things,  it  must 
signify,  that  was  first  formed  or  produced,  that  has 
existed  the  longest  time.  But  applied  to  things,  we 
use  ablest. 

ELD'ING,  n.     [Sax.  eelan,  to  burn.] 

Fuel.     [Local.]  Grose. 

EL  DO-Ra'DO,  ti.  [Sp.,  the  golden  region.]  A  fab- 
ulous region  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  sup- 
posed to  surpass  till  others  in  the  richness  of  its  pro- 
ductions, especially  gold,  gems,  &c. 

EL'DRITCH,  a.  Hideous;  ghastly;  wild;  demoni- 
acal; as,  an  eldritch  shriek  ;  an  eldritch  laugh.  [Scot- 
tish.] Burns. 

E-LE-AT'IC,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  a  certain  sect  of 
philosophers,  so  called  from  Elea,  or  Velia,  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Lower  Italy  ;  as,  the  Elcatic 
sect  of  philosophy.  P.  Cyc. 

EL-E-CAM-PANE',  ti.*  [D.  alant;  G.  alant  or  alunt- 
wuriel;  L.  helcnium,  from  Gr.  eXeviov,  which  signi- 
fies this  plant  and  a  feast  in  honor  of  Helen.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  this  plant  was  so  called  because  it 
was  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen. 
The  last  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Latin  campana  ; 
Inula  campana.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  plant,  the  Inula  Helenium 
of  Linmeus,  of  a  pungent  taste,  and  formerly  of 
much  repute  as  a  stomachic. 

E-LECT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  electus.  from  cligo ;  e,  or  ex,  and 
lego,  Gr.  Xey  oj,  to  choose  ;  Fr.  elirc,  from  cligcre  ;  It. 
eleggere;  Sp.  elegir;  Port  eleger.] 

1.  Properly,  to  pick  out ;  to  select  from  among  two 
or  more,  that  which  is  preferred.     Hence, 

2.  To  selector  take  for  an  office  or  employment ;  to 
choose  from  among  a  number  ;  to  select  or  manifest 
preference  by  vote  or  designation  ;  as,  to  elect  a  rep- 
resentative by  ballot  or  viva  voce  ;  to  elect  a  president 
or  governor. 

3.  In  theology,  to  designate,  choose,  or  select  as  an 
object  of  mercy  or  favor. 

4.  To  choose  ;  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in  favor  of. 
E-LEGT',   a.      Chosen  ;    taken    by  preference    from 

among  two  or  more.     Hence, 

2.  In  Vicology,  chosen  as  the  object  of  mercy  ; 
chosen,  selected  or  designated  to  eternal  life  ;  pre- 
destinated in  the  divine  counsels. 

3.  Chosen,  but  not  inaugurated,  consecrated,  or  in- 
vested with  office;  as,  bishop  elect ;  emperor  elect; 
governor  or  mayor  elect.  But  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  theology,  this  word  is  generally  used  as  a  noun. 

E-LECT',  7t.  One  chosen  or  set  apart  ;  applied  to 
Christ. 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  my  elect,  in   whom  my 
soul  delighteth.  —  Is.  xlii. 

2.  Chosen  or  designated  by  God  to  salvation  ;  pre- 
destinated to  glory  as  the  end,  and  to  sanctification 


as  the  means;  usually  with  a  plural  significalion, 
the  elect. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect1? —  Luke  xviii. 

ii   it  were   possible,  they  shall   deceive   tho  very  elect. — Mall 

He  shall  hiikI  hi.,  angels  — and  they  anal!  gather  his  eleel  1  (mi 
the  lour  winds Matt.  xxiv. 

3.  Chosen;  selected;  set  apart  as  a  peculiar  chinch 
and  people  ;  applied  to  the  Israelites.     Is.  xlv. 

E-LECT'ANT,  n.     That  has  the  power  of  choosing. 

E-LE€T'ED,  pp.  Chosen  ;  preferred  ;  designated  to 
office  by  some  act  of  the  constituents,  as  by  vote; 
chosen  or  predestinated  to  eternal  life. 

E-LEeT'I-CISM,7i.  The  system  of  selecting  doctrines 
and  opinions  from  other  systems.  Emerson. 

E-LEGT'ING,  711/r.  Choosing  ;  selecting  from  a  num- 
ber ;  preferring  ;  designating  to  office  by  choice  01 
preference  ;  designating  or  predestinating  to  eternal 

E-LEC'TION,  11.     [L.  elcctio.]  [salvation 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  ;  choice;  the  act  of  select- 
ing one  or  more  from  others.     Hence  appropriately, 

2.  The  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  office  of 
employment,  by  any  manifestation  of  preference,  as 
by  baliot,  uplifted  hands,  or  viva  voce  ;  as,  the  election 
of  a  king,  of  a  president,  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Adams. 

3.  Choice  ;  voluntary  preference  ;  free  will  ;  lib- 
erty to  act  or  not.  It  is  at  his  election  to  accept  oi 
refuse. 

4.  Power  of  choosing  or  selecting.  Davies. 

5.  Discernment ;  discrimination  ;  distinction. 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good.   Bacon. 

C.  In  theology,  divine  choice  ;  predetermination  ol 
God,  by  which  persons  are  distinguished  as  object! 
of  mercy,  become  subjects  of  grace,  are  sanctified 
and  prepared  for  heaven. 

There  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  — Rom.  xi. 

7.  The  public  choice  of  officers. 

8.  The  day  of  a  public  choice  of  officers 

9.  Those  who  are  elected. 

The  election  hath  obtained  it. —  Rom.  xj. 

E-LEC-TION-EER',  jj.  t.  To  make  interest  for  a  can- 
didate at  an  election ;  to  use  arts  for  securing  the 
election  of  a  candidate. 

E-LEC  TION-EER'ER,  n.     One  who  electioneers. 

E-LEC-TION-KER'ING,  ppr.  Using  influence  to  pro- 
cure the  election  of  a  person. 

E-LE€-TION-EER'ING,  71.  The  arts  or  practices  used 
for  securing  the  choice  of  one  to  office. 

E-LEGT'I  VE,  a.  Dependent  on  choice  ;  as,  an  elective 
monarchy,  in  which  the  king  is  raised  to  the  throne 
by  election  ;  opposed  to  hereditary. 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election ;  as,  an  office  is 
elective. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  choice  or  right  cf 
choosing  ;  as,  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  the  power  of  choice ;  as,  an  elective* 
act. 

5.  Selecting  for  combination  ;  as,  an  elective  attrac- 
tion, which  is  a  tendency  in  bodies  to  unite  with 
certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to  others. 

E-LECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  choice;  with  preference 
of  one  to  another. 

E-LE€T'OR,  71.  One  who  elects,  or  one  who  lias  the 
right  of  choice  ;  a  person  who  has,  by  law  or  consti- 
tution, the  right  of  voting  for  an  officer.  In  free 
governments,  the  people,  or  such  of  them  as  possess 
certain  qualifications  of  age,  character,  and  property, 
are  the  electors  of  their  representatives,  &c,  in  par- 
liament, assembly,  or  other  legislative  body.  In  the 
United  States,  certain  persons  are  appointed  or  cho- 
sen to  be  electors  of  the  president  or  chief  magistrate. 
In  Germany,  certain  princes  were  formerly  electors  of 
the  emperor,  and  elector  was  one  of  their  titles,  as 
the  elector  of  Saxony. 

E-LE€T'OR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  election  or  electors. 
The  electoral  college  in  Germany  consisted  of  all  the 
electors  of  the  empire,  being  nine  in  number,  six  secu- 
lar princes  and  three  archbishops. 

E-LEtT-OR-AL'I-TY,  for  Electorate,  is  not  used. 

E-LE€T'OR-ATE,  11.    The  dignity  of  an  elector  in 
the  German  empire. 
2.  The  territory  of  an  elector  in  the  German  em- 

E-LEC'TRE,  (e-lek'ter,)  11.     [L.  electrum.]  [pire. 

Amber.     [See  Ellctrum.] 

[Bacon  used  this  word  for  a  compound  or  mixed 
metal.     But  the  word  is  not  now  used.] 

E-LE€T'RESS,  71.  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector 
in  the  German  empire.  Chesterfield. 

ELECTRIC,  j    a.     [Fr.    clectrique  ;   It.   elettrico  ; 

E-LEO'TRIG-AL,  (  Sp.  electrico  ;  from  L.  electrum, 
Gr.  yXtKrpov,  amber.] 

1.  Containing  electricity,  or  capable  of  exhibiting 
it  when  excited  by  friction  ;  as,  an  electric  body,  such 
as  amber  and  glass  ;  an  electric  substance. 

2.  In  general,  pertaining  to  electricity  ;  as,  electric 
power  or  virtue ;  electric  attraction  or  repulsion ; 
electric,  fluid. 

„.  derived  from  or  produced  by  electricity  ;  as, 
electrical  effects  ;  electric  vapor ;  electric  shock. 

4.  Communicating  a  shock  like  electricity  ;  as,  the 
electric  eel  or  fish. 
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E-LEC'TRIC,  n.  A  non-conductor  of  electricity  cm- 
ployed  to  excite  or  accumulate  the  electric  fluid. 
Such  are  amber,  glass,  resin,  wax,  gum-lac,  sul- 
phur, &c. 

E-LEG'TRie-EBL,  n.  A  fish  or  eel  of  the  genus 
gymnotus,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length,  capable  of 
giving  an  electric  shock  of  such  violence  as  some- 
times to  knock  down  a  man.  Partington. 

E-LEC'TRIC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  elec- 
tricity, or  by  means  of  it. 

E-LEC-TRI"CI  AN,  (e-lek-trish'un,)  n.  A  person  who 
studies  electricity,  and  investigates  its  properties  by 
observation  and  experiments  ;  one  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity. 

E-LEC-TRIC't-TY,  n.     [from  Gr.   riXenrpov,  amber.] 

1.  The  subtile  agent  called  the  electric  fluid,  usually 
excited  by  the  friction  of  glass.  It  was  called  elec- 
tricity from  the  Greek  word  for  amber,  because  it  was 
ill  the  friction  of  this  substance  that  it  was  first  ob- 
served. It  is  convenient  to  denominate  it  the  electric 
fluid,  although  we  know  very  little  of  its  nature,  be- 
cause it  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  an  elastic  fluid  of 
extreme  rarity  than  to  any  thing  else  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Some  bodies  permit  the  electric  fluid 
to  pass  freely  through  them,  and  are  hence  called 
conductors ;  others  hardly  permit  it  to  pass  through 
them  at  all,  and  are  therefore  called  non-conductors. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  ;  next,  water  and  all 
moist  substances;  and  next,  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Glass,  resinous  substances,  (as  amber,  varnish,  and 
sealing-wax,)  air,  silk,  wool,  cotton,  hair,  and  feath- 
ers, are  non-conductors.  The  phenomena  of  electricity 
are  such  as  attraction  and  repulsion,  heat  and  light, 
shocks  of  the  animal  system,  and  mechanical  vio- 
lence. Olmsted. 

2  The  science  which  unfolds  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  electric  fluid.  Olmsted. 

E-LEC'TRl-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  electrify.]  Capable 
of  receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it  ; 
that  may  become  electric.  Fourcroy. 

E-LEC-TRl-Fl-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  electrifying, 
or  state  of  being  charged  with  electricity. 

Encyc.  art.  Bell. 
E-LECTRI-FI-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  With  electricity. 

Encyc. 
E-LEC'TRl-FY,  v.  t.     To  communicate  electricity  to  ; 
to  charge  with  electricity.  Encyc.     Cavallo 

2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through  ;  to  affect 
by  electricity ;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to. 

3.  To  excite  suddenly  ;  to  give  a  sudden  shock  ; 
as,  the  whole  assembly  was  electrified. 

E-LEC'TRt-F-?,  v.  i.     To  become  electric. 

E-LEC'TRI-FY-ING,  pjtr.  or  a.  Charging  with  elec- 
tricity ;  affecting  with  electricity ;  giving  a  sudden 
shock. 

E-LEC'TRINE,  (-trin,)  a.     [L.  elcctrum.] 
Belonging  to  amber. 

E-LEC-TR[-ZA'TION,n.  The  act  of  electrizing.   Ure. 

E-LEC'TRIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  electriscr.] 

To  electrify  j  a  word  in  popular  use.  Ure. 

E-LEG'TRIZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Charged  with  electricity. 

Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

E-LEC'TRiZ-ING,  ppr.     Electrifying. 

E-LEC'TRO-CHEM'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  electro- 
chemistry. Ure. 

E-LEC'TRO-GHEM'IS-TRY,?!.  That  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism  in 
effecting  chemical  changes. 

E-LEC'TRODE,  n.  [Gr.  nXenrpcv,  (for  electricity,) 
and  bo  ■$,  a  way.] 

A  name  applied  to  what  is  called  the  pole  of  the 
voltaic  ci/cle.     The  electrodes  are  the  surfaces  of  air, 
water,  metal,  &c,  which  serve  to  convey  an  electric 
current  into  and  from  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed. 
Faraday.      Turner. 

E-LEC'TRO-DY-NAM'ICS,  n.  The  phenomena  of 
electricity  in  motion.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

E-LEC-TROL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  tiXcurpov  and  Auco,  to 
dissolve.] 

The  act  of  decomposing  a  compound  substance  by 
the  action  of  electricity  or  galvanism.         Faraday. 

E-LEC'TRO-LYTE,  n.  [Gr.  nXeKTpov  and  A«<d,  to 
dissolve.] 

A  compound  which  may  be  directly  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current.  Faraday. 

E-LEC-TRO-LYT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  electrolysis. 

Faraday. 

E-LEC'TRO-LYZE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  nXenrpou  and  ,W,  to 
dissolve.] 

To  decompose  a  compound  substance  by  the  direct 
action  of  electricitv  or  galvanism.  Faradaii. 

E-LEG'TRO-MAG-NET'IG,  o.  Designating  what 
pertains  to  magnetism,  as  connected  with  electrici- 
ty, or  affected  by  it.     Electromagnetic  phenomena. 

Henry. 

E-LEC'TRO-MAG-NET'IC-TEL'E-GRAPH,  n.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus,  which,  by  means  of  iron 
wires,  conducting  the  electric  fluid,  conveys  intelli- 
gence to  any  given  distance  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning. S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

E-LEC'TRO-MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  That  science  which 
treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism  in 
communicating  magnetic  properties. 

E-LEC'TRO-MET'AL-l,UR-GY,  n.  The  art  of  depos- 
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iting  metals,  held  in  solution,  as  silver,  gold,  &c.,on 
prepared  surfaces,  through  the  agency  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity or  galvanism.  It  thus  answers  the  purposes 
of  plating,  and  also  of  giving  exact  impressions  of 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Ure. 

E-LEG-TROM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  electrum,  Gr.  riXcurpov, 
amber,  and  ucrpeat,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  or  in- 
tensity of  electricitv.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  in- 
struments which  indicate  the  presence  of  electricity, 
or  electroscopes.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

E-LEG-TRO-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elec- 
trometer ;  made  by  an  electrometer ;  as,  an  electro- 
metrical  experiment. 

E-LEC'TRO-MO'TION,  n.  The  motion  of  electricity 
or  galvanism,  or  the  passing  of  it  from  one  metal  to 
another,  by  tile  attraction  or  influence  of  one  metal 
plate  in  contact  with  another.  Volta. 

E-LEC'TRO-MO'TIVE,  a.  Producing  electro-motion ; 
as,  electro-motive  power.  Henry. 

E-LEC-TRO-Mo'TOR,  n.     [L.  electrnm  and  motor.] 
A  mover  of  the  electric  fluid  ,  a  piece  of  apparatus 
for  generating  a  current  of  electricity.         Olmsted. 

E-LEG'TRON,  n.     [Gr.  ifXetrpov.] 

Amber;  also,  a  mixture  of  gold  with  a  fifth  part  of 
silver.  Coze. 

E-LEC'TRO-NEG'A-TIVE,   a.     A  term  denoting  the 
natural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which 
makes  it  tend  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 
Olmsted.     Henry. 

E-LEC-TROPH'O-RUS,  n.  [L.  elcctrum  and  Gr.  0o- 
peoj,  to  bear.] 

An  instrument  for  exciting  electricity  in  small 
quantities.  It  consists  of  a  flat,  smooth  cake  of 
resin,  acted  upon  by  a  circular  plate  of  brass  with 
a  glass  handle.  Brande. 

E-LEG-TRO-Po'LAR,  a.  A  term  applied  to  conduct- 
ors, which  are  positive  at  one  end,  or  on  one  surface, 
and  negative  at  the  other. 

E-LEC'TllO-POS'I-TIVE,  a.  A  term  denoting  the 
natural  state  of  a  body,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  which 
makes  it  tend  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery. Olmsted. 

E-LEG'TRO-SGOPE,  n.*  [Gr.  ^ckto-jv  and  o-vottcu.] 
An  instrument  for  rendering  electrical  excitation 
apparent  bv  its  effects.  Brande. 

E-LEC'TRO-TEL-E-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
electro-magnetic-telegraph,  or  by  means  of  it. 

E-LEC'TRO-TYPE.     See  Electro-Metallur^. 

E-LEC'TRUM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  nXtKTpoY.] 

A  term  applied,  by  the  ancients,  to  various  sub- 
stances, especially  to  amber,  and  an  alloy  of  gold 
with  one  fifth  part  of  silver.        Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

E-LEC'TU-A-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  electarium,  elcctuarinm  ; 
Gr.  exXeiypa,  or  ckXciktou,  from  Xztx<»,  to  lick  Vos- 
sius.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine  composed  of  pow- 
ders, or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with  some 
conserve,  honey,  or  sirup,  and  made  into  due  consist- 
ence, to  be  taken  in  doses,  like  boluses. 

Quincy.     Encyc. 

EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY,  a.  [Gr.  eXerjuoown,  alms, 
from  tXtt">,  to  pity,  rAcoj,  compassion  ;  W.  elus, 
charitable  ;  elusen,  alms,  benevolence  (See  Alms.) 
It  would  be  well  to  omit  one  e  in  this  word. 

1.  Given  in  charity  ;  given  or  appropriated  to  sup- 
port the  poor  ;  as,  eleemosynary  rents  or  taxes.  Encyc. 

2.  Relating  to  charitable  donations  ;  intended  for 
the  distribution  of  alms,  or  for  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  donations,  whether  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  or  for  the  support  and  promotion  of  learning; 
as,  an  eleemosynary  corporation.  A  hospital  founded 
by  charity  is  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent ;  a  college  found- 
ed by  donations  is  an  eleemosynary  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  learning.  The  corporation  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  such  institutions  is  eleemosynary. 

EL-EE-MOS'Y-NA-RY,  n.  One  who  subsists  on  char- 
ity. South. 

EL'E-GANCE,    )  n.f  [L.  elerrantia;    Fr.  elegance;   It. 

EL'E-GAN-CY,  \  eleganza  ;  probably  from  L.  eligo, 
to  choose,  though  irregularly  formed.] 

In  its  primary  sense,  this  word  signifies  that  which 
is  choice  or  select,  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
common. 

1.  "  The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of  greatness," 
says  Johnson. 

Applied  to  manners  or  behavior,  elegance  is  that  fine 
polish,  politeness,  or  grace,  which  is  acquired  by  a 
genteel  education,  and  an  association  with  well-bred 
company. 

Applied  to  language,  elegance  respects  the  manner 
of  speaking  or  of  writing.  Elegance  of  spcalcing,  is 
the  propriety  of  diction  and  utterance,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  action  or  gesture  ;  comprehending  correct, 
appropriate,  and  rich  expressions,  delivered  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Elegance  of  composition,  consists 
in  correct,  appropriate,  and  rich  expressions,  or  well- 
chosen  words,  arranged  in  a  happy  manner.  Ele- 
gance implies  neatness,  purity,  and  correct,  perspic- 
uous arrangement,  and  is  calculated  to  please  a  deli- 
cate taste,  rather  than  to  excite  admiration  or  strong 
feeling.  Elegance  is  applied  also  to  form.  Elegance, 
in  architecture,  consists  in  the  due  symmetry  and  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  or  in  regular  pro- 
portions and  arrangement.  And,  in  a  similar  sense, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  person  or  human  body.  It 
is  applied  also  to  penmanship,  denoting  that  form  of 
letters  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye.  In  short, 
in  a  loose}'  sense,  it  is  applied  to  many  works  of  art  or 
nature  remarkable  for  their  beautv  :  as.  elegance  of 
dress,  or  furniture. 

2.  That  which  pleases  by  its  nicety,  symmetry, 
purity,  or  beauty.  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural ; 
as,  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.  Spectator. 

EL'E-GANT,  a.     [L.  elegans.] 

1.  Polished  ;  polite  ;  refined  ;  graceful ;  pleasing  to 
good  taste  ;  as,  elegant  manners. 

2.  Polished  ;  neat ;  pure  ;  rich  in  expressions  ;  cor- 
rect in  arrangement ;  as,  an  elegant  style  or  compo- 
sition. 

3.  Uttering  or  delivering  elegant  language  with 
propriety  and  grace ;  as,  an  elegant  speaker. 

4.  Symmetrical;  regular;  well-formed  in  its  parts, 
proportions,  and  distribution  ;  as,  an  elegant  struct- 
ure. 

5.  Nice  ;  sensible  to  beauty  ;  discriminating  beauty 
from  deformity  or  imperfection  ;  as,  an  elegant  taste. 

[This  is  a  loose  application  of  the  word  ;  elegant 
being  used  for  delicate.] 

6.  Beautiful  in  form  and  colors  :  pleasing  ;  as,  an 
elegant  flower. 

7.  Rich  ;  costly  and  ornamental ;  as,  elegant  furni- 
ture or  equipage 

EL'E.GANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  please  ;  with 
elegance  ;  with  beauty  ;  with  pleasing  propriety  ;  as, 
a  composition  elegantly  written. 

2.  YVith  due  symmetry  ;  with  well-formed  and  du- 
ly proportioned  parts  ;  as,  a  house  elegantly  built. 

3.  Richly  ;  with  rich  or  handsome  materials  well 
disposed  ;  as,  a  room  elegantly  furnished  ;  a  woman 
elegantly  dressed. 

E-LE'GI-AG  or  EL-E-GI'AC,  a.  [Low  L.  clegiacus. 
See  Eleov.] 

1.  Belonging  to  elegy  ;  plaintive  ,  expressing  sor- 
row or  lamentation  ;  as,  an  elegiac  lay*;  elegiac 
strains.  Oay. 

2.  Used  in  elegies.  Pentameter  verse  is  elegiac. 
E-Lft'Gl-AC,  n.  Elegiac  verse.  Warton. 
EL'E-GIST,  n.  A  writer  of  elegies.  Goldsmith 
E-LE'G/T,  n.     [L.  eligo,  elcgi,  to  choose.] 

1.  A  writ  of  execution,  by  which  a  defendant's 
goods  are  apprized  and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff, 
and,  if  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt,  one  moiety 
of  his  lands  are  delivered,  to  be  held  till  the  debt  is 
paid  by  the  rents  and  profits 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit.  Blaclistone. 
EL'E-GY,  v.  [L.  elegia;  Gr.  eXeyttov,  cXcyoc,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  At;  <.',  to  speak  or  utter.  Gu.  the 
root  of  the  L.  lugeo.  The  verbs  may  have  a  common 
origin,  for  to  speak  and  to  cry  out  in  wailing  are  only 
modifications  of  the  same  act,  to  throw  out  the  voice 
with  inure  or  less  vehemence.] 

1.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem,  or  a  funeral  song; 
a  poem  or  a  song  expressive  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion. Shale.     J}rydcii. 

2.  A  short  poem  without  points  or  affected  elegan- 
cies. Johnson. 

EL'E-MENT,  n.  [L.  elementum;  Fr.  element;  It.  and 
Sp.  elemento  ;  Arm.  clfenn ;  W.  elven  or  elvyi.  This 
word  Owen  refers  to  elv  or  el,  a  moving  principle, 
that  which  has  in  itself  the  power  of  motion  ;  and  el 
is  also  a  spirit  or  angel,  which  seems  to  be  the  Sax. 
ieTfy  an  elf.  Vossius  assigns  elementum  to  elco,  for  oleo, 
to  grow.     See  Elf.] 

1.  The  first  or  constituent  principle  or  minutest 
part  of  any  thing;  as,  the  elements  of  earth,  water, 
salt,  or  wood  ;  the  elements  of  the  world  ;  the  elements 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  So  letters  are  called 
the  elements  of  language. 

2.  An  ingredient;  a  constituent  part  of  any  com- 
position. 

3.  A  letter,  or  elementary  sound.  [Used  chiefly  in 
Vic  plural.] 

4.  In  a  chemical  sense,  that  which  can  not  be  divided 
by  chemical  analysis,  and  therefore  considered  as  a 
simple  substance  ;  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c. 

An  element  is  strictly  the  last  result  of  chemical  an- 
alysis ;  that  which  can  not  be  decomposed  by  any 
means  now  employed.  An  atom  is  the  last  result  of 
mechanical  division  ;  that  which  can  not  be  any  fur- 
ther divided  without  decomposition  ;  hence  there  may 
be  both  elementary  and  compound  atoms. 

5.  In  the  plural,  the  first  rules  or  principles  of  an 
art  or  science ;  rudiments  j  as,  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry ,  the  elements  of  music  ;  the  elements  of  painting; 
the  elements  of  a  theory. 

C.  In  popular  language,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
are  called  the  four  elements,  as  formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  are  simple  bodies,  of  which  the  world 
is  composed.  Later  discoveries  prove  air,  earth,  and 
water,  to  be  compound  bodies,  and  fire  to  be  only  the 
extrication  of  light  and  heat  during  combustion. 

1.  Element,  in  tlie  singular,  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  air.  Shdk. 

8.  The  substance  which  forms  the  natural  or  most 
suitable  habitation  of  an  animal.  Water  is  the  proper 
element  of  llshes  ;  air,  of  man.     Hence, 
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0.  The  proper  state  or  sphere  of  any  tiling;  the 
state  of  things  suited  to  one's  temper  or  habits.  Fac- 
tion is  the  element  of  a  demagogue. 

10.  The  matter  or  substances  which  compose  the 
world. 

The  elements  shall  md'.  with  fervent  heat.  —  2  Pet.  iii. 

11.  The  outline  or  sketch ;  as,  the  elements  of  a 
plan. 

12.  Monng  cause  or  principle;  that  which  excites 
action. 

Passions,  the  elements  of  life.  Pope. 

Elements,  in  the  plural ;  the  bread  and  wine  used 
in  the  eucliarist. 
EL'E-MENT,  i>.  U    To  compound  of  elements  or  first 
principles.  Boyle. 

2.  To  constitute ;  to  make  as  a  first  principle. 

Donne. 
[This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used.] 
EL-E-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  elements. 

2.  Produced  by  some  of  the  four  supposed  ele- 
ments ;  as,  elemental  war.  Dryden. 

3.  Produced  by  elements;  as,  elemental  strife    Pope. 

4.  Arising  from  first  principles.  Brown. 
EL-E-MENT-AL'I-TY,  n.     Composition  of  principles 

or  ingredients.  Whitlock. 

EL-E-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  elements  ; 
literally  ;  as  the  words,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  ; " 
elementally  understood.  Mdton, 

EL-E-MENT-AR'I-TY,       j  n.     The  state  of  being  el- 

EL-E-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  (  ementary ;  the  simplici- 
ty of  nature;  uncompounded  state.  Brown. 

EL-E-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Primary;  simple;  uncom- 
pounded ;  uncombined  ;  having  only  one  principle 
or  constituent  part ;  as,  an  elementary  substance.  El- 
ementary particles  are  those  into  which  a  body  is  re- 
solved by  decomposition. 

2.  Initial ;  rudimental ;  containing,  teaching,  or  dis- 
cussing first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments  ;  as,  an 
elementary  treatise  or  disquisition.     Reid.   Blackstone. 

3.  Treating  of  elements  ;  collecting,  digesting,  or 
explaining  principles ;  as,  an  elementary  writer. 

EL'E-MENT-ED,  pp.  Compounded  of  elements  or 
first  principles. 

EL'E-MI,  n.  A  resin  commonly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced both  by  Amyris  Plumieri  and  Balsamodendron 
Zeylanicum,  the  former  a  plant  of  the  Antilles,  the 
latter  of  Ceylon.  It  is  obtained  from  incisions  in  the 
bark,  and  is  used  in  ointments.  It  is  suffered  to 
harden  in  the  sun. 

E-LENCH'   (e-lenk',)  )  n.     [L.  elenchus;  Gr.  e\eyx"S, 

E-LEN€H'US,  ]      from  cAejxoj,  to  argue,  to 

refute.] 

A  vicious  or  fallacious  argument,  which  is  apt  to 
deceive  under  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  a  sophism. 

Milton. 

E-LEN€H'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  elench. 

E-LEN€H'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  an  elench. 
[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

E-LENeH'IZE,  v.  i.    To  dispute.     [JVof.  in  use.} 

B.  Jonson. 

E-LENCH'TIC-AL,  a.     Serving  to  confute.     Wilkins. 

EL'E-PHANT,  n.*  [Sax.  elp,  yip  :  Gr.  c\e</iac  ;  L.  ele- 
phas, elephantus;  probably  from  the  Heb.  t)>N,  a  lead 
er  or  chief,  the  chief  or  great  animal.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  pachyderma- 
tous mammalia,  comprehending  two  species,  viz, 
Elephas  Indicus,  and  Elephas  Africanus,  the  former 
inhabiting  India,  the  latter  Africa.    They  are  among 
the  largest  quadrupeds  at  present  existing. 

2.  Ivory  :  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.  Dryden. 
EL'E-PHANT-BEE'TLE,  n.     The  popular  name  of 

the  Scarabams  Elephas  of  Turton's  Linnaeus,  a  beetle 
inhabiting  Guinea. 

EL'K-PHANT'S-FOOT,  n.  The  proposed  popular 
name  of  the  several  species  of  Elephantopus,  of 
which  it  is  a  translation.  These  are  mostly  tropical 
plants. 

EL'E-PHANT-PA'PER,  n.  Drawing-paper,  of  the 
largest  size,  being  twenty-eight  inches  by  twenty- 
three. 

EL-E-PHAN-TI'A-SIS,  7i.  [L.  and  Gr.,  from  t\s<pac, 
elephant.] 

A  disease  of  the  skin,  often  confounded  with  lep- 
rosy, from  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  distinct. 
In  this  disease,  the  skin  is  thick,  livid,  rugose,  tuber- 
culate  ;  insensible  as  respects  feeling ;  eyes  fierce  and 
staring  ;  perspiration  highly  offensive.  J.  M.  Good. 

EL-E-PHANT'L\E,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant; 
huge  ;  resembling  an  elephant ;  or  perhaps  white, 
like  ivory. 

2.  In  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  certain 
books  in  which  the  Romans  registered  the  transac- 
tions of  the  senate,  magistrates,  emperors,  and  gen- 
erals ;  so  called,  perhaps,  as  being  made  of  ivory. 

3.  In ge ology,  the  elephantine  epoch  is  that  in  which 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  large  pachydermata. 

Man  tell. 
EL-E-PHANT-OID',        )  a.    Resembling  the  form  of 
EL-E-PHANT-OID'AL.  (     an  elephant. 
EL-EU-SIN'I-AN,  a.    Relating  to  Eleusis,  in  Greece, 

or  to  secret  rites  in  honor  of  Ceres,  there  celebrated  ; 

as,  Eleusinian  mysteries  or  festivals. 
EL'E-VATE,  v.  U     [L.  elevo ;  e  and  leva,  to  raise  ;  Fr. 


ELF 

clever ;   Sp.  elcvar  ;    It.   elevare  ,    Eng.   to  lift.     See 
LiftJ 

1.  To  raise  ;  in  a  literal  and  general  seyise,  to  raise 
from  a  low  or  deep  place  to  a  higher. 

2.  To  exalt ;  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station  ; 
as,  to  elevate  a  man  to  an  office. 

3.  To  improve,  refine,  or  dignify  ;  to  raise  from  or 
above  low  conceptions  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  mind. 

4.  To  raise  from  a  low  or  common  state  ;  to  exalt ; 
as,  to  elevate  the  character;  to  elevate  a  nation. 

5.  To  elate  with  pride.  Milton. 

6.  To  excite ;  to  cheer ;  to  animate ;  as,  to  elevate 
the  spirits. 

7.  To  take  from  ;  to  detract ;  to  lessen  by  detrac- 
tion.    [JVot  used.]  Hooker 

8.  To  raise  from  any  tone  to  one  more  acute ;  as,  to 
elevate  the  voice. 

9.  To  augment  or  swell ;  to  make  louder,  as  sound. 
EL'E-VaTE,  a.     [L.  elevatus.] 

Elevated  ;  raised  aloft.  Milton. 

EL'E-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised;  exalted;  dignified; 
elated  ;  excited ;  made  more  acute  or  more  loud,  as 
sound. 

EL'E- VA-TINi J,  ppr.  or  a.  Raising ;  exalting ;  digni- 
fying :  elating  ;  cheering. 

EL-E-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  donatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  or 
deeper  place  to  a  higher. 

2.  The  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  degree,  or  con- 
dition ;  as,  the  elevation  of  a  man  to  a  throne. 

3.  Exaltation  ;  an  elevated  state  ;  dignity. 

Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be 
endowed  with  more  comprehensive  faculties.  Locke. 

4.  Exaltation  of  mind  by  more  noble  conceptions ; 
as,  clevatio7i  of  mind,  of  thoughts,  of  ideas.  JVorris. 

5.  Exaltation  of  style  ;  lofty  expressions  ;  words 
and  phrases  expressive  of  lofty  conceptions.   Wotton. 

6.  Exaltation  of  character  or  manners. 

7.  Attention  to  objects  above  us  ;  a  raising  of  the 
mind  to  superior  objects.  Hooker. 

8.  Hight ;  altitude  ;  night  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

9.  An  elevated  place  or  station 

10.. Elevated  ground;  a  rising  ground  ;  a  hill  or 
mountain. 

11.  A  passing  of  the  voice  from  anj'  note  to  one 
more  acute ;  also,  a  swelling  or  augmentation  of 
voice. 

12.  In  astronomy,  altitude  ;  the  distance  of  a  celes- 
tial object  above  the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  verti- 
cal circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon. 

Brande. 

13.  In  gunnery,  the  angle  which  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  a  cannon  or  mortar,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow 
cylinder,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Totten.     Campbell. 

14.  In  dialing,  the  angle  which  the  style  makes 
with  the  substylar  line.  Bailey. 

15.  Ill  architecture,  a  view  or  representation  of  a 
building  or  object  drawn  to  a  geometrical  scale  of  its 
hight  above  the  ground,  there  being  no  vanishing 
points,  as  in  perspective  representation. 

Haldcman.     Hcbert. 
Elevation  of  the  host :  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
that  part  of  the  mass  in  which  the  priest  raises  the 
host  above  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore.  Encye. 
EL'E-VA-TOR,  n.     One  who  raises,  lifts,  or  exalts. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which  serves  to  raise  a 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  lip  or  the  eye. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument  for  raising  a  depressed 
portion  of  a  bone.  Coxe. 

4.  In  milling,  a  series  of  boxes  fastened  to  a  strap, 
and  moved  by  a  wheel,  to  raise  grain,  meal,  &c,  to 
a  higher  floor. 

EL'E-VA-TO-RY,  re.  An  instrument  used  in  tre- 
panning, for  raising  a  depressed  or  fractured  part  of 
the  skull.  Coxe.     Eneyc. 

EL'E-Va-TO-RY,  o.  Tending  to  raise,  or  having 
power  to  elevate.  Mantel. 

E-LEVE' ,  (a-Iave' ,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  brought  up  or  pro- 
tected by  another.  Chesterfield. 

E-LEV'£N,    (e-lev'n,)    a.      [Sax.   aindlefene,   endleof, 
endlufa;  Sw.  elfva;  Dan.  ellcvc;  G.  and  D.  elf;  Isl. 
ellcfu.    Qu.  one  left  after  ten.] 
Ten  and  one  added  ;  as,  eleven  men. 

E-LEV'BNTH,  a.  [Sax.  mndlyfta,  endlcfta  ;  Sw.  clftc  ; 
Dan.  cllcvtc  ;  D.  clfdc  ;  G.  clftc.] 

The  next  in  order  to  the  tenth ;  as,  the  eleventh 
chapter. 

ELF,  71. ;  pi.  Elves.  [Sax.  adf,  or  elfennc,  a  spirit,  the 
nightmare  ;  a  ghost,  hag,  or  witch  ;  Sw.  dlfver.  In 
W.  el  is  a  moving  principle,  a  spirit ;  elv  is  the  same ; 
elu  is  to  move  onward,  to  go ;  elvcn  is  an  operative 
cause,  a  constituent  part,  an  element;  and  e//is  what 
moves  in  a  simple  or  pure  state,  a  spirit  or  demon. 
From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  elf  is  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  move,  to  flow  ;  and  dlf  or  elf  in 
Swedish,  elv  in  Danish,  is  a  river,  whence  Elbe.  So 
spirit  is  from  blowing,  a  flowing,  of  air.  In  Sax. 
ail  is  oil,  and  an  eel,  and  wlan  is  to  kindle  ;  all  per- 
haps from  the  sense  of  moving,  flowing,  or  shooting 
along.  The  elf  seems  to  correspond  to  the  demon  of 
the  Greeks.] 


ELI 

1.  A  diminutive,  wandering  spirit ;  a  fairy  ;  a  hob- 
goblin ;  an  imaginary  being  which  our  rude  ances- 
tors supposed  to  inhabit  unfrequented  places,  and  in 
various  ways  to  affect  mankind.  Hence,  in  Scottish, 
etf-f hot  is  an  elf-arrow  j  an  arrow-head  of  flint,  sup- 
posed to  be  shot  by  elfs  ;  and  it  signifies  also  a 
disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of 
spirits. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  SiaJc. 

2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil.  Dryden. 

3.  A  diminutive  person  ;  a  dwarf.         Shenstme. 
ELF,  v.  t.    To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a  manner, 

that  it  can  not  be  disentangled.  This  work  was  for- 
merly ascribed  to  elves.  Johnson.     Sltak. 

ELF'-AR-RoW,  7i.  A  name  given  to  flints  in  the 
shape  of  arrow-heads,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  *hot 
by  fairies.  Encye. 

ELF'-BOLT,  re.     An  elf-arrow,  or  flint  arrow-head. 

ELF'-LOCK,  71.  Hair  twisted  into  knots,  so  denom- 
inated as  if  the  work  of  fairies.  Shak. 

ELF'-SKIN.  Probably  a  misprint  in  Shakspeare's 
1  Henry  IV.  for  eel-skin,  to  which,  when  "  dried," 
Falstaff  compares  Prince  Hal,  in  allusion  to  his  long 
and  iank  person.  Todd's  Shak. 

ELF'IN,  a.    Relating  or  pertaining  to  elves.  Spenser. 

ELF'IN,  71.     A  little  urchin.  Shenstme. 

ELF'ISH,  a.    Resembling  elves ;  clad  in  disguise. 

EL'GIN-MaR-BLES,  7i.  pi.  A  series  of  ancient  sculp- 
tured marbles,  named  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who 
removed  them  to  England.  They  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  other  edifices  in  Athens. 
They  consisted  of  matchless  statues,  casts,  me- 
topes, &c. 

E-LIC'IT,  v.  t.  [L.  elicio  ;  e,  or  ex,  and  lacio,  to  allure, 
D.  lokken,  G.  locken,  Sw.  locka,  Dan.  lokkcr.   Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  draw  out;  to  bring  to  light  ;  to  deduce  by 
reason  or  argument ;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion. 

2.  To  strike  out ;  as,  to  elicit  sparks  of  fire  by 
collision 

E-LIC'IT,  a.  Brought  into  act;  brought  from  possi- 
bility into  real  existence.     [Little  used.]      Jcftnson. 

E-LIC-IT-A'TION,  «.  The  act  of  eliciting ;  the  act 
of  drawing  out.  Bramhall. 

E-LIC'IT-ED,  pp.   Brought  or  drawn  out ;  struck  out. 

E-LIC'IT-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  out;  bringing  to  light ; 
striking  out. 

E-LIDE',  v.  t.     [L.  elido  ;  c  and  Imdo.] 

1.  To  break  or  dash  in  pieces  ;  to  crush.  [Not 
used  ]  Hooker. 

2.  To  cut  oft'  a  syllable.  Brit.  Crit. 
EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from   eligible.]    Worthiness 

or  fitness  to  be  chosen  ;    the  state  or  quality  of  a 
thing   which   renders   it   preferable   to   another,  or 
desirable. 
2    Capability  of  being  chosen  to  an  office. 

United  States. 
EL'I-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.   cligo,  to  choose  or  se- 
lect;  e  and  lego.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  chosen  ;  worthy  of  choice  ;  preferable. 


2.  Suitable  ;  proper  ;  desirable  ;  as,  the  house 
stands  in  an  eligible  situation. 

3.  Legally  qualified  to  be  chosen  ;  as,  a  man  i*  or 
is  not  eligible  to  an  office. 

EL'I-GI-BLE-NESS,  71.  Fitness  to  be  chosen  in  pref- 
erence toanother;  suitableness;  desirableness. 

EL'I-GI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of 
choice  ;  suitably. 

E-LIM'I-NATE,  v.  t.  [L.  elimino;  e,  or  ex,  and  limen, 
threshhold.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  of  doors.  Lovelace. 

2.  To  expel  ;  to  thrust  out  ;  to  discharge,  or  throw 
off;  to  set  at  liberty. 

3.  In  algebra,  to  cause  a  quantity  to  disappear  from 
an  equation. 

This  detains  secretions  winch  nature  finds  it  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate. Med.  Repoe. 

E-LIM'I-NA-TED,  pp.     Expelled  ;    thr<  tvn  off;  dis- 
charged. 
E-LIM'I-Na-TING,    ppr.      Expelling  ,    discharging  ; 

throwing  otf. 
E-LIM-I-NA'TION,7i.     The  act  of  expelling  or  throw- 
ing off ;  the  act  of  discharging,  or  secreting  by  the 
pores. 

In   algebra,  the  causing  a  quantity  to  disappear 
from  an  equation. 
E-LIN"GUID,  (e-ling'guid,)  a.     [L.  clinguis.] 

Tongue-tied  ;  not  having  the  power  of  speech. 
EL-1-Q.UA'TION,  11.     [L.  eliquo,  to  inelt ;  e  and  liquo.] 
In  chemistry,  the  operation  by  which  a  more  fusi- 
ble substance  is  separated  from  one  that  is  less  so,  by 
means  of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  one 
and  not  the  other,  as  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead. 
Enci/c.     Urc. 
E-LI"SION,  (e-lizh'un,)  71.     [L.  elisic,  from  ehdo,  to 
strike  off;  e  and  Itedo.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  sound  or 
measure,  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
as,  th'  embattled  plain  ;  th'  empyreal  sphere. 

2.  Division  ;  separation.     [Not  used  ]        Bacon. 
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E-LI'SOR,  n.  [Norm,  eliser,  to  choose ;  Fr.  elire, 
elisanU] 

In  law,  a  sheriff's  substitute  for  returning  a  jury. 
When  the  sheriff  is  not  an  indifferent  person,  as 
when  he  is  a  party  to  a  suit,  or  related  by  b  ood  or 
affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  the  venire  is  issued  to 
the  coroners ;  or  if  any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners, 
the  venire  shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the 
court,  or  to  two  persons  of  the  county,  named  by  the 
court,  and  sworn  ;  and  these,  who  are  called  elisors 
or  electors,  snail  return  the  jury.  Blaekstone. 

E-LI'VE1,  (a-leet',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  choice  or  select  body. 

E  LIX'ATE,  o.  t.     [L.  elixo.] 
To  extract  by  boiling. 

E-LIX'A-TED,  pp.    Extracted  by  boiling. 

EL-IX-A'TION,  n.  [L.  elixus,  from  elixio,  to  boil,  to 
moisten  or  macerate,  from  lixo,  liz.] 

1.  The  act  of  boiling  or  stewing ;  also,  concoction 
in  the  stomach;  digestion.  Brown. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  in- 
gredients by  boiling  or  slewing  ;  also,  lixiviation. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 
E-LIX'IR,   n.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  elixir  ;    It.  elisire  ; 
from  L.  elixus,  elixio,  lixo,  lix,  or,  as  others  allege,  it  is 
from  the  Arabic  al-ecsir.  chemistry. 

1.  In  medicine,  a  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 
In  modern  pharmacy,  elixirs  are  called  compound  tinc- 
tures. The  mere  addition  of  what  is  called  an  adju- 
vans,  or  of  a  corrigens,  Co  a  single  base,  does  not 
make  an  elixir. 

2.  A  liquor  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold. 

Donne. 

3.  Quintessence  ;  refined  spirit.  South. 

4.  Any  cordial ;  that  substance  which  invigorates 

Milton. 

E-LIZ-A-BETH'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth or  her  times,  and  to  a  style  of  architecture  then 
prevalent. 

ELK,  n."  [Sax.  etch;  Sw.  elg;  L.  alee,  alces  ;  Dan.  els- 
dyr.  This  animal  is  described  by  Cesar  and  Pausa- 
nias.] 

A  quadruped,  the  Cervus  Alces  of  Linnaeus,  a  ru- 
minant mammal,  called  moose  in  North  America,  from 
the  Indian  name  musu. 

ELK'-NUT,  n.  A  plant,  the  Hamiltonia  oleifera,  called 
also  oil-nut.  Muhlenberg. 

ELL,  n.  [Sax.  elne ;  Sw.  aln  ;  D.  ell,  elle :  G.  elle ;  Fr. 
aune  ;  Arm.  goalen  ;  L.  ulna  ;  Gr.  oiXevq ;  W.  elin,  an 
elbow,  and  glin,  the  knee.     Q.U.] 

A  measure,  of  different  lengths  in  different  coun- 
tries, used  chiefly  for  measuring  cloth.  The  ells 
chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain  are  the  English  and 
Flemish.  The  English  ell  is49  inches.  The  Flemish 
ell  is  twenty-seven  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard. 
The  English  is  to  the  Flemish  as  five  to  three.  In 
Scotland,  an  ell  is  thirty-seven  and  two  tenths 
English  inches.    In  France,  it  is  fifty-four  inches. 

EL-LAG'IG  AC'ID,n.  A  weak,  insipid  acid,  obtained 
from  gall-nuts,  in  which  it  coexists  with  gallic  acid. 

P.  Cijc. 

EL'LINGE',  a.     [Sax.  mlenge.]     Cheerless  ;  sad. 

EL'LING-NESS,?!.  Loneliness;  dullness;  cheerless- 
ness.  Henry  VIII. 

EL-LIPSE',  (el-lips7,)  n. *  In  conic  sections,  a  figure 
firmed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  cone,  when 
tile  plane  passes  obliquely  through  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  cone.  Barlow.     Brande. 

EL-LIP'SIS,  n. ;  pi.  Ellipses.  [Gr.  tAXtit/ztc,  an  omis- 
sion or  defect,  from  sAAeiTroj,  to  leave  or  pass  by,  Ati- 
ttoj,  to  leave.] 

1.  In  grammar,  defect ;  omission  ;  a  figure  of  syn- 
tax, by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which 
the  hearer  or  reader  may  supply  ;  as,  the  heroic  vir- 
tues I  admire,  for,  the  heroic  virtues  which  I  admire. 

2.  One  of  the  conic  sections.     [See  Ellipse.] 
EL-LIP'SO-GRAPH,  n.     [ellipse  and  Gr.  ypatbut] 

An  inst  nment  to  describe  an  ellipse  by  continued 
motion  ;  c-t  led  also  trammel.  Qwilt. 

EL-LIP'SOIi  .  n.     [ellipse  and  Gr.  r tSos,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  or  figure  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  an  ellij'se  about  its  axis ;  an  elliptic  conoid  ;  a 
spheroid.  Edin.  Encyc. 

EL-LIP-SOID'Al ,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ellipsoid  ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  ellipsoid. 

EL-LIP'TIG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  an  ellipse;  having 

EL-LIP'TIC-AL,  J      the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

The  planets  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  sun  in  one 
focus,  and,  by  a  radius  from  the  sun,  they  describe  equal 
areas  in  equal  times.  Clieyne. 

2.  Defective  ;  having  a  part  omitted ;  as,  an  ellip- 
tical phrase. 

EL-LIP'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  figure 
called  an  ellipse. 

2.  Defectively;  with  a  part  omitted  ;  as,  elliptically 
expressed. 

EL-LIP-TIC'I-TY,  n.  Deviation  from  the  form  of  a 
sphere  ;  applied  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Thus,  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  g^Tf,  tnat  being  the  part  of 
the  equatorial  diameter  by  which  it  exceeds  the  po- 
lar. Brande.     Olmsted. 

ELM,  n.  [Sax.  elm,  or  ulm-treou  ;  D.  olm  ;  G.  vlme  ; 
Sw.  aim  or  alm-trd,  'ejm-tree  ;  Dan.  aim  ;  L.  ulmus ; 
Sp.  alnxo,  and  alamo :  Corn,  elau ;  Russ.  ilema,  ilma,  or 
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ilina.   Qu.  W.  llwyv,  a  platform,  a  frame,  an  elm,  from 
extending.] 

A  tree.  The  popular  name  of  all  the  species  of  the 
genus  Ulmus,  though  many  of  thein  have  other  pop- 
ular names. 

The  treaty  which  William  Penn  made  with  the  natives  in  1682 
was  negotiated  under  a  large  elm  which  grew  on  the  spot 
now  called  Kensington,  just  above  Philadelphia.  It  was 
prostrated  by  a  storm  in  1810,  at  which  lime  its  stem  meas- 
ured 24  leet  in  circumference.   Memoirs  of  Hist.  Soc.  Penn. 

ELM'EN,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  elms.        Jennings. 
ELM'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  elms.  Warton. 

EL-O-CA'TION,  7!.     [L.  eloco.] 

1.  A  removal  fiom  the  usual  place  of  residence. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Departure  from  the  usual  method  ;  an  ecstasy. 

Fotherby. 
EL-0-€TJ'TI0N,  )(.     [L.  elocutio,  from  eloquor;   e  and 
loquor,  to  speak,  Gr.  Xqneco,  Xukcco.] 

1.  Pronunciation  ;  the  utterance  or  delivery  of 
words,  particularly  in  public  discourses  and  argu- 
ments. We  say  of  elocution,  it  is  good  or  bad  ;  clear, 
fluent,  or  melodious. 

iently  embraced  style  and  the  whole  art  of 
lilies  manner  nf  delivery.  E.  Porter. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  elocution  consists  of  elegance,  compo- 
sition, and  dignity  ;  and  Dryden  uses  the  word  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  eloquence,  the  act  of  express- 
ing thoughts  with  elegance  or  beauty. 

3.  Speech;  the  power  of  speaking. 

Whose  taste  —  gave  elocution  to  the  mute.  Milton. 

4.  In  ancient  treatises  on  oratory,  the  wording  of  a 
discourse  ;  the  choice  and  order  of  words ;  composi- 
tion ;  the  act  of  framing  a  writing  or  discourse. 

Cicero.      Quinctilian. 

EL-0-€0'TION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  elocution,  or 
containing  it. 

EL-O-€0'TION-IST,  n.     One  who  is  versed  in  elocu- 
tion, or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

EL-O-€0'TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  eloquent 
speaking. 

E-LOOFJ,  (a-lozh',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  funeral  oration  ;   a 
panegyric  on  the  dead.  Mterbury. 

EL'0-G"IST,  n.     An  eulogist.     Wot  used.] 

EL'O-GY,         )  n.     [Fr.  eloge;  L.  elogium  ;  Gr.  Xoyoc. 

E-Lo'GI-UM,  j      See  Eulogy.] 

The  praise  bestowed  on  a  person  or  thing;  pane- 
gyric.    [But  we  generally  use  Eulogy.] 

Wotton.     Holder. 

E-LOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  eloigner,  to  remove  far  off.] 

1.  To  separate  and  remove  to  a  distance. 

Spenser.     Donne. 

2.  To  convey  to  a  distance,  and  withhold  from 
sight. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or  beasts  are  eloined. 

Blaekstone. 
In  law  boolcs,  this  word,  with  its  derivatives,  is 
more  generally  written  with  g;  as,  eloigne,  &c. 
E-LOIN'aTE,  v.  t.     To  remove.  Howell. 

E-LOIN'A-TED,  pp.     Removed. 
E-LOIN'jED,  pp.    Removed  to  a  distance  ;  carried  far 

off. 
E-LOIN'ING,  ppr.    Removing  to  a  distance  from  an- 
other, or  to  a  place  unknown. 
E-LOIN'MENT,  n.    Removal  to  a  distance ;  distance. 
E-LONG',  v.  I.     [Low  L.  elongo.] 

To  putfar  oft ;  to  retard.     [Obs.]  Shenstone. 

E-LON"GATE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  elongo,  from  longus. 
See  Long.] 

1.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  remove  further  off.  Brown. 
E-LON"GATE,  v.  i.     To  depart  from  ;  to  recede  ;  to 

move  to  a  greater  distance ;  particularly,  to  recede 
apparently  from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

E-LON"GA-TED,pp.  or  a.    Lengthened;  removed  to 
a  distance. 

E-LON"GA-TING, ppr.     Lengthening;  extending. 
2.  Receding  to  a  greater  distance,  particularly  as  a 
planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

E-LON"GA-TION,  n.  The  act  of  stretching  or  length- 
ening ;  as,  the  elongation  of  a  fiber.  Mrbuthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended. 

3.  Distance ;  space  which  separates  one  thing  from 
another.  Olanville. 

4.  Departure ;  removal ;  recession 

5.  Extension ;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  be 
considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains  ?   Pinkerton. 

6.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  on  the 
earth  ;  apparent  departure  of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in 
its  orbit ;  as,  the  elongation  of  Venus  or  Mercury. 

7.  In  surgery,  an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by 
the  stretching  or  lengthening  of  the  ligaments ;  or 
the  extension  of  a  part  beyond  its  natural  dimensions. 

Encyc.     Coze. 
E-LoPE',  v.  i.     [D.  loopen  ,-  wegloopen  i  G.  laufen,  ent- 
laufen  ;  Sw.  lopa  ;  Dan.  lobcr ;  Sax.  hleapan;  Eng.  to 
leap.     In  all  the  dialects,  except  the  English,  leap  sig- 
nifies to  run.     Qu.  Heb.  rfpn.    Class  Lb,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  run  away  ;  to  depart  from  one's  proper  place 
or  station  privately,  or  without  permission  ;  to  quit, 
without  permission  or  right,  the  station  in  which  one 
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is  placed  by  law  or  duty.  Particularly,  and  appropri- 
ately, !o  run  away  or  depart  from  a  husband,  and  live 
with  an  adulterer,  as  a  married  woman  ;  or  to  quit  a 
father's  house,  privately  or  without  permission,  and 
marry  or  live  with  a  gallant,  as  an  unmarried  wo- 

2.  To  run  away :  to  escape  privately ;  to  depart, 
without  permission,  as  a  son  from  a  father's  house, 
or  an  apprentice  from  his  master's  service. 

E-LoP'ED,  pp.    Run  away  privately. 

E-LoPE'MENT,  n.  Private  or  unlicensed  departure 
from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is  assigned  by 
duty  or  law  ;  as,  the  elopement  of  a  wife  from  lier 
husband,  or  of  a  daughter  from  her  father's  house, 
usually  with  a  lover  or  gallant.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  departure  of  a  son  or  an  apprentice,  in 
like  manner. 

E-LoP'ING,  ppr.  Running  away  ;  departing  private- 
ly, or  without  permission,  from  a  husband,  father,  or 

K'LOPS,  Ti.     [Gr.  cXXoip.]  [master. 

A  fish,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  the  Elops  Saurus  of  Turton's  Lin- 
naeus. 

EL'O-QUENCE,  71.  [L.  eloqucntia,  from  eloquor,  loquor, 
to  speak  ;  Gr.  Atkeoj,  Xantto,  to  crack,  to  sound,  to 
speak.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  burst  with 
a  sound,  for  the  Gr.  has  Xaxtc,  a  fissure,  from  the 
same  root ;  whence  Aairi^oj,  to  open  or  split ;  whence 
L.  lacero,  to  tear ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  Eng.  a  leak. 
Qu.  the  root  of  clack.     See  Class  Lg,  No.  51,  57.] 

1.  The  expression  of  strong  emotion,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  excite  correspondent  emotions  in  others. 
The  word,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  com- 
prehends every  mode  in  which  deep  feeling  may  be 
expressed,  either  by  words,  tones,  looks,  or  gestures. 
Eloquence,  therefore,  requires,  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  glowing  imagina- 
tion, appropriate  and  rich  language,  with  fluency, 
animation,  and  suitable  action.  Hence,  eloquence  is 
adapted  to  please,  affect,  and  persuade.  Demosthe- 
nes in  Greece,  Cicero  in  Rome,  Lord  Chatham  and 
Burke  in  Great  Britain,  and  Fisher  Ames  in  the 
United  States,  were  distinguished  for  their  eloquence 
in  declamation  and  debate. 

2.  The  power  of  expressing  strong  emotions  with 
fluency  and  force. 

3.  Forcible  language,  which  gives  utterance  to 
deep  emotion 


She  uttercth  piercing  eloquence. 


Shale. 


4.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  written  language. 

EL'O-QUENT,  a.  Having  the  power  of  expressing 
strong  emotions  in  a  vivid  and  appropriate  manner ; 
as,  an  eloquent  orator  or  preacher. 

2.  Adapted  to  express  strong  emotion  with  fluency 
and  power  ;  as,  an  eloquent  address  ;  eloquent  history  ; 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  a  jury. 

EL'O-QUENT-LY,  adv.  With  eloquence ;  in  an  elo- 
quent manner;  in  a  manner  to  please,  affect,  and 

EL'RICII.     See  Eldkitch.  [persuade. 

ELSE,  (els,)  a.  or  pr.  [Sax.  eHes.vDan.  etlers,  from 
ellcr,  or  ;  L.  alius,  alias.     See  Alien  ] 

Other  ;  one  or  something  beside.  Who  else  is 
coming?  What  else  shall  I  give?  Do  you  expect 
any  thing  else  ? 

[This  word,  if  considered  to  be  an  adjective  or 
pronoun,  never  precedes  its  noun,  but  always  fol- 
lows it.] 

ELSE,  (els,)  adv.  Otherwise  ;  in  the  other  case ;  if 
the  fact  were  different.  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it ;  that  is,  1/  thou  didst  desire  sac- 
rifice, I  would  give  it.  Ps.  ii.  16.  Repent,  or  else  I 
will  come  to  thee  quickly  ;  that  is,  repent,  or  if  thou 
shouldst  not  repent,  if  the  case  or  fact  should  be 
different,  I  will  come  to  thee  quickly.    Rev.  ii.  v. 

2.  Beside  ;  except  that  mentioned ;  as,  nowhere 
else. 

ELSE'WHERE,  adv.  In  any  other  place ;  as,  these 
trees  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

2.  In  some  other  place ;  in  other  places  indefi- 
nitely.    It  is  reported  in  town  and  elsewhere. 

E-LU'CI-DaTE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  elucido,  from  cluceo, 
luceo,  to  shine,  or  from  lucidus,  clear,  bright.  See 
Light.] 

To  make  clear  or  manifest ;  to  explain  ;  to  remove 
obscurity  from,  and  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate. 
An  example  will  elucidate  the  subject.  An  argument 
may  elucidate  an  obscure  question.  A  fact  related 
by  one  historian  may  elucidate  an  obscure  passage  in 
another's  writings. 

E-LC'CI-Da-TED,  pp.  Explained  ;  made  plain,  clear, 
or  intelligible. 

E-Lu'CI-DA-TING,  ppr.  Explaining  ;  making  clear 
or  intelligible. 

E-LU-CI-Da'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  explaining  or 
throwing  light  on  any  obscure  subject ;  explanation ; 
exposition  ;  illustration  ;  as,  one  example  may  serve 
for  an  elucidation  of  the  subject 

E-LO'^l-DA-TIVE,  a.    Making  clear. 

E-LO'uI-Da-TOR,  71.     One  who  explains  ;  an  expos- 

E-LO'CI-DA-TORY,  a.    Tending  to  elucidate     [itor. 

EL-U€-Ta'TION,  71.  [L  cluctatus.]  The  act  of 
bursting  forth  :  escape. 

E-LU-CU-BRa'TION.     See  Lucubration 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— mete,  prey.  — pine,  marine,  bird.  — note,  dove,  move,  wqlf,  boqk. 
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E-LODE',  v.  t.  [L.  eludo;  e  and  ludo,  tj  play;  Sp. 
eludir ;  It.  eluderc  ;  Fr.  elttder.  The  Latin  verb  forms 
lust,  lusum ;  and  this  may  be  the  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar. 
fiS,  to  deride.     Class  Ls,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  escape  ;  to  evade  ;  to  avoid  by  artifice,  strat- 
agem, wiles,  deceit,  or  dexterity  ;  as,  to  elude  an  en- 
emy ;  to  elude  the  sight ;  to  etude  an  officer ;  to  elude 
detection  ;  to  elude  vigilance  ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument  ;  to  elude  a  blow  or  stroke. 

2.  To  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape  ;  as,  to  elude 
pursuit. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  Iho  plain, 

Then,  liiil  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain.  Pope. 

3.  To  escape  being  seen  ;  to  remain  unseen  or  un- 
discovered ;  as,  to  elude  discovery.  The  cause  of 
magnetism  has  hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
philosophers. 

E-LOD'ED,  pp.     Escaped  ;  avoided  ;  evaded. 
E-LOD'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  eluded  or  escaped. 
E-LOD'ING,  ppr.    Escaping  ;  avoiding  ;  evading. 
E'LUL,  ?i.    The  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  Jewish 
year,  and  the  sixth  of  the  ecclesiastical.     It  corre- 
sponds nearlv  to  our  August. 
E-LiJM'BA-TED,  a.     [L.  lumbus.] 

Weakened  in  the  loins. 
E  LO'SION,  n.     [L.  elusio.     See  Elude.] 

An  escape  by  artifice  or  deception  ;  evasion. 

Brown. 
E-Lu'SIVE,  a.    Practicing  elusion  ;  using  arts  to  es- 
cape. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives.  Pope. 

E-LU'SIVE-LY,  adv.    By  practicing  elusion. 

E-LO'SO-IU-NESS, n.    The  state  of  being  elusory. 

E-LO'SO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  elude  ;  tending  to  de- 
ceive; evasive;  fraudulent;  fallacious;  deceitful. 

Brown. 

E-LCTE',  v.  t.     [L.  cluo,  elutum ;  qu.  e  and  lavo.     See 
Elutriate.] 
To  wash  off;  to  cleanse.  JirbuthnoU 

E-LUT'ED,  pp.    Washed  ;  cleansed. 

E-LuT'ING,  ppr.     Cleansed  by  washing. 

E-LU'TRI  ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  elutrio  ;  Sw.  lutra,  luttra,  to 
cleanse,  to  defecate;  Dan.  hitter,  pure;  Sax.  luttcr, 
pure  ;  ladian,  to  purify  ;  G.  loutcr,  D.  louter,  pure  ;  Ir. 
glcitk.     an.  Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 

To  purify  by  washing  ;  to  cleanse,  as  a  pulverulent 
substance,  by  separating  foul  matter,  and  decanting 
or  straining  off  the  liquor. 

E-Lu'TRI-A  TED,  pp.  Cleansed  by  washing  and 
decantation. 

E-Lu'TRI-A-TING,  ppr.  Purifying  by  washing  and 
decanting. 

ELU-TRI-A'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  washing  a 
pulverulent  substance  by  mixing  it  with  water,  and 
pouring  off  the  liquid  in  which  the  foul  or  extrane- 
ous substances  art!  floating,  while  the  heavier  parti- 
cles are  deposited  at  the  bottom.  Brande. 

E-LUX'ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  eluxatus.i 
To  dislocate.     [See  Luxate.] 

E-LUX'a-TED,/>/>.    Dislocated. 

E-LUX'A-TlNG,£pr.    Dislocating. 

EL-UX-A'TION,  n.  The  dislocation  of  a  bone.  [See 
Luxation.] 

ELV'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  elves. 

ELVE'-LOCKS.     See  Elf-Lock. 

ELVERS,  n.  pi.    Young  eels  ;  young  congers  or  sea- 

ELVES,  pi.  of  Elf.  [eels. 

ELVISH,  a.     More  properly  Elfish,  which  see. 

ELVISH-MARK-jED,  (-markt,)  a.  Marked  or  dis- 
figured by  elves.  Slmk. 

EL-Y-DOR'I€,  a.    [Gr.  tXaiov,  oil,  and  iliop,  water.] 
Elydoric  painting  is  with  oil  and  water,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  add  the  freshness  of  water  colors  to  the 
mellowness  of  oil  painting.  Elmes. 

E-LYS'IAN,  (e-lizh'yan,)  a.     [L.  elysius.] 

Pertaining  to  elysiuin  or  the  seat  of  delight ;  yield- 
ing the  highest  pleasures;  deliciously  soothing;  ex- 
ceedinglv  delightful ;  as,  ehjsian  fields. 

E-LYS'IUM,  (e-lizh'yum,)  n.     [L.  ehjsium;   Gr.  rjAv,- 

In  ancient  mythology,  a  place  assigned  to  happy 
souls  after  death  ;  a  place  in  the  lower  regions,  fur- 
nished with  rich  fields,  groves,  shades,  streams,  ice, 
the  seat  of  future  happiness.  Hence,  any  delightful 
place.  Eneye.     Shak. 

E-LYT'Rl-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  a  wing-sheath. 

EL'Y-TRON,  j  n.  ;  pi.  Elytra.     [Gr.]    A  name  given 

EL'Y-TRUM,  (  to  the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crus- 
laceous  membranes,  which  form  the  outer  wings  or 
covering  in  the  tribe  of  beetles.  Brande. 

EL'ZE-VIR  E-DI"TIONS,  n.  pi.  Editions  of  the 
classics,  ice,  published  by  the  Elzevir  family  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden,  from  about  1595  to  1680,  aDd 
highly  prized  for  their  accuracy  and  elegance. 

'EM.     A  contraction  of  Them.  [Eneye.  Am. 

They  took  'em.  Hudibras. 

E-MAC'ER-STE,  v.  t.    To  make  lean.     [JYot  in  use.] 

E-MAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Made  lean. 

E  MAC'EH-A-TINg,  ppr.     Making  lean. 

E-M_vC-ER-a'T10N,  n.     A  making  lean  ;  emaciation. 

E-Ma'CIATE,  v.  i.  [L.  emacio,  from  maceo,  or  maeer, 
lean  ;  Gr.  /metro;,  /u/tpcic,  small ;   Fr.  maigre  ;  Eng. 
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meager,  meek;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  magro ;  D.  Sw.  Dan. 

and  G.  magcr ;  Ch.  ^NO,  to  be  thin.     Class  Mg,  No. 

2,  9,  13.] 

To  lose  (lesh  gradually  ;  to  become  lean  by  pining 

with  sorrow,  or  by  loss  of  appetite  or  other  cause  ; 

to  waste  away,  as  flesh  ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 
E-MA'CIATE,  x.  t.    To  cause  to  lose  flesh  gradually  ; 

to  waste  the  flesh  and  reduce  to  leanness.     Sorrow, 

anxiety,  want  of  appetite,  and  disease,   often  ema- 
ciate the  most  robust  bodies. 
E-MA'CIATE,  a.     Thin  ;  wasted.  Shenstone. 

E-Ma'CIa-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  leanness  by  a 

gradual  loss  of  flesh  ;  thin  ;  lean. 
E-MA'CIA-TING,  ppr.    Wasting  the  flesh  gradually; 

making  lean. 
E-MA-CI-A'TION,   n.    The  act  of  making  lean   or 

thin  in  flesh  ;   or  a  becoming  lean   by   a  gradual 

waste  of  flesh. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 
E-MAC'lJ-LATE,  v.  t.    [Infra.]    To  take  spots  from. 

[Little  used.] 
E-MAC-U-LA'TION,  n.    [L.  emaculo,  from  e  and  mac- 
ula, a  spot.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  freeing  from  spots.     [Little 

used.] 
EM'A  NANT,  a.     [L.  emanans.     See  Emanate.] 

Issuing  or  flowing  from.  Hale. 

EM'A-NATE,  v.  i.     [L.  emano  ;  e  and  mano,  to  flow  ; 

Sp.  emanar ;    Fr.    emancr  ;   It.    emanare.     Class    Mn, 

No.  11,9.] 

1.  To  issue  from  a  source  ;  to  flow  from ;  applied 
to  fluids  ;  as,  light  emanates  from  the  sun  ;  perspirable 
matter,  from  animal  bodies. 

2.  To  proceed  from  a  source  or  fountain  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  government  in  republics  emanate  from  the 
people. 

EM'A-NA-TING,  ppr.     Issuing  or  flowing    from    a 

fountain. 
EM-A-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  flowing  or  proceeding 

from  a  fountain-head  or  origin. 
2.  That  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any 

source,  substance,  or  body  ;  efflux  ;  effluvium.    Light 

is  an  emanation  from  the  sun  ;  wisdom,  from  God  ; 

the  authority  of  laws,  from  the  supreme  power. 
EM'A-NA-Tl'VE,  a.    Issuing  from  another. 
E-MAN'CI-PATE,  v.  t.      [L.   emancipo,  from   e  and 

mahcipium,  a  slave  ;  manus,  hand,  and  capio,  to  take, 

as  slaves  were  anciently  prisoners  taken  in  war.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  servitude  or  slavery,  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  tile  proprietor  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  re- 
store from  bondage  to  freedom  ;  as,  to  emancipate  a 
slave. 

2.  To  set  free  or  restore  to  liberty;  in  a  general 
sense. 

3.  To  free  from  bondage  or  restraint  of  any  kind  ; 
to  liberate  from  subjection,  controlling  power,  or  in- 
fluence ;  as,  to  emancipate  one  from  prejudices  or 
error. 

4.  In  ancient  Rome,  to  set  a  son  free  from  subjec- 
tion to  his  father,  and  give  him  the  capacity  of  man- 
aging his  affairs,  a?  if  he  was  of  age.  Enctjc. 

E-MAN'CI-PATE,  a.     Set  at  liberty.  Cowpcr. 

E-MAN'CI-Pa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  free  from  bondage, 
slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  dependence ;  liber- 
ated. 

E-MAN'CI-PA-TING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  bond- 
age, servitude,  or  dependence  ;  liberating. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  setting  free  from 
slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  dependence  ;  de- 
liverance from  bondage  or  controlling  influence  ; 
liberation  ;  as,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  their 
proprietors ;  the  emancipation  of  a  son  among  the 
Romans  ;  the  emancipation  .of  a  person  from  preju- 
dices, or  from  a  servile  subjection  to  authority. 

E-MAN-CI-PA'TION-IST,  n.  An  advocate  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

E-MAN'Cl-PA-TOR,  n.  One  who  emancipates  or  lib- 
erates from  bondage  or  restraint. 

E-MAN'CI-PIST,  n.  A  name  given  in  New  Holland 
to  convicts  who  have  been  set  free. 

E-MANE',  v.  i.     [L.  emano.] 

To  issue  or  flow  from.  Enfield. 

But  this  is  not  an  elegant  word.     [See  Emanate.] 

E-MA R'GIN-ATE,  v.  t.    To  take  away  the  margin. 

E-MAR'GIN-ATE,      \   a.*    [Fr.    marge;    L.    margo, 

E-MAU'GIN-A-TED,  \       whence  emargino.] 

*1.  In  botany,  notched  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the 
apex  ;  applied  to  the  leaf,  petal,  or  stigma. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  having  all  the  edges  of  the  prim- 
itive form  truncated,  each  by  one  face.   Clcaveland. 

3.  In  zoology,  having  the  margin  broken  by  an 
obtuse  notch  on  the  segment  of  a  circle.      Brande. 

E-MAR'GIN-ATE-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  notches. 
E-MAR'GIN-A-TING,  ppr.    Taking  away  the  margin. 
E-MAS'CU-LaTE,  v.  t.    [Low  L.  musculo,  from  e 
and  masculus,  a  male.     See  Male.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  deprive  a  male  of  certain  parts 
which  characterize  the  sex ;  to  geld  ;  to  deprive  of 
virility. 

2.  To  deprive  of  masculine  strength  or  vigor ;  to 
weaken  ;  to  render  effeminate ;  to  vitiate  by  un- 
manly softness. 


masculale  a  monarch*! 
ulats  the  spirits. 


reign. 
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E-MAS'CU-LATE,  a.    Unmanned;  deprived  of  vigor. 

Hammond. 

E-MAS'CU-LA-TED,  pp.oia.     Castrated;  weakened. 

E-.MAS'eU-LA-TtNG,  ppr.  Castrating;  gelding; 
depriving  of  vigor. 

E-MAS-€U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  depriving  a 
male  of  the  parts  which  characterize  the  sex  ;  cas- 
tration. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  vigor  or  strength ;  ef- 
feminacy ;  unmanly  weakness. 

EM-BALE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  emballer;  Sp.  embalar ;  It.  im- 
ballare ;  em,  im,  for  en  or  in,  and  balla,  balle,  bale.] 

1.  To  make  up  into  a  bundle,  bale,  or  package ;  to 
pack. 

2.  To  bind  ;  to  inclose  ;  as,  to  emiale  in  golden 
buskins.  Spenser 

EM-BAL'£D,  pp.    Made  into  a  bale. 
EM-BaL'ING,  ppr.    Making  into  a  bale. 
EM-BALL',  v.  t.    To  encircle  or  embrace.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 
EM-BALL' ING,  n.    An  embrace.  Skak. 

EM-BALM',    (em-bam',)   v.   t.      [Fr.  embaumer,   from 

baume,  balm,  from  balsam;  It.  nnbalsamare;  Sp.  em- 

balsamar.] 

1.  To  open  a  dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines, 
and  fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative 
spices  and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefactien. 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  eTnbalm  his 
lather;    and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel. — Gen.  1. 

2.  To  fill  with  sweet  scent.  Milton. 

3.  To  preserve,  with  care  and  affection,  from 
loss  or  decay. 

The  memory  of  my  beloved  daughter  is  embalmed  in  my  heart. 

N.  W. 
Virtue  alone,  with  lasting  grace, 
Embalms  the  beauties  ol  the  face.  J.  Trumbull. 

EM-BALM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Filled  with  aromatic  plants 
for  preservation  ;  filled  with  sweet  scent ;  preserved 
from  loss  or  destruction. 

EM-BALM'ER,  it.  One  who  embalms  bodies  for 
preservation. 

EM-BALM'ING,  ppr.  Filling  a  dead  body  with  spices 
for  preservation  ;  filling  with  sweet  scent  ;  preserv- 
ing with  care  from  loss,  decay,  or  destruction. 

EM-BALM'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  filling  a  dead 
body  with  spices  for  preservation. 

EM-BALM'MENT,  n.     Act  of  embalming. 

EM-BANK',  v.  t.  To  enclose  with  a  bank  ;  to  defend 
by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes. 

EM-BANK'ED,  pp.    Inclosed  or  defended  by  a  bank. 

EM-BANK'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  surrounding  with 
a  bank. 

EM-BANK'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  surrounding  or  de- 
fending with  a  bank. 

2.  A  mound  or  bank  raised  for  various  purposes, 
as  for  protecting'against  inundations,  for  the  passage 
of  a  railroad,  ice. 

EM-BAR',  v.  t.  [en  and  bar.]  To  shut,  close,  or 
fasten  with  a  bar  ;  to  make  fast. 

2.  To  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or  escape. 
Where  fast  embaired  in  mighty  brazen  wail.  Spenser. 

3.  To  stop  ;  to  shut  from  entering ;  to  hinder ;  to 
block  up. 

He  cmbarred  all  further  trade.  Bacon. 

EM-BAR-CA'TION,  n.    Embarkation,  which  see. 

EM-BAR'GO,  n.  [Sp.  embargo  ;  Port.  Fr.  id.  This  is 
a  modern  word,  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
In  Portuguese,  embaruc.dr,  which  the  Spanish  write 
embarazar,  is  to  embarrass,  entangle,  stop,  hinder  ; 
Port,  cmbaraco,  impediment,  embarrassment,  stop, 
hinderance.  The  palatal  being  changed  into  z  and 
s,  we  have  embarrass  from  this  word  ;  but  embargo 
retains  the  palatal  letter.] 

In  commerce,  a  restraint  on  ships,  or  prohibition  of 
sailing,  either  out  of  port,  or  into  port,  or  both; 
which  prohibition  is  by  public  authority,  for  a  limited 
time.  Most  generally  it  is  a  prohibition  of  ships  to 
leave  a  port. 

EM-BAR'GO,  v.  t.     [Sp.  and  Port,  embargar.] 

1.  To  hinder  or  prevent  ships  from  sailing  out  of 
port,  or  into  port,  or  both,  by  some  law  or  edict  of 
sovereign  authority,  for  a  limited  time.  Our  ships 
were  for  a  time  embargoed  by  a  law  of  congress. 

2.  To  stop;  to  hinder  from  being  prosecuted  by  the 
departure  or  entrance  of  ships.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  been  embargoed. 

EM-BAR'Go-i^D,  pp.  Stopped  ;  hindered  from  sail- 
ing; hindered  by  public  authority,  as  ships  or  com- 
merce. 

EM-BAR'GO-ING,  ppr.  Restraining  from  sailing  by 
public  authority  ;  hindering. 

EM-BARK',  v.  t.  [Sp.  embarcar  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  imbar- 
carc  ;  Fr.  cmbarqucr ;  en  and  tfarco,  a  boat,  a  barge,  a 
bark.] 

1.  To  put  or  cause  to  enter  on  board  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  or  boat.  The  general  embarked  his  troops 
and  their  baggage. 

2.  To  engage  a  person  in  any  affair.  This  pro- 
jector embarked  his  friends  in  the  design  or  expedition. 

EM-BARK',  0.  i.    To  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or 
vessel  ;  as,  the  troops  embarked  for  Lisbon. 
2.  To  engage  in  any  business ;   to  undertake  in ; 
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to  take  a  share  in.     The  young  man  embarked  rashly 
in  speculation,  and  was  ruined. 
EM-BARK-a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  putting  on  board 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  the  act  of  going  aboard. 

2.  That  which  is  embarked  ;  as,  an  embarkation  of 
Jesuits.  Smollett. 

3.  [Sp.  embarcacioiu]  A  small  vessel  or  boat. 
[  Unusual.]  Anson's  Voyage. 

EM-BARK'.ED,  (em-barkt',)  pp.  Put  on  shipboard  ; 
engaged  in  any  affair. 

EM-BARK'ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  board  of  a  ship  or 
boat ;  going  on  shipboard. 

EM-BAR'RASS,  n.     Embarrassment.        Warburton. 

EM-BAR'RASS,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  embarrasser  ;  Port,  embara- 
§ar  ;  Sp.  embarazar ;  from  Sp.  embarazo,  Port,  cmbara- 
co,  Fr.  cmbarras,  perplexity,  intricacy,  hinderance, 
impediment.  In  Spanish,  formerly  embargo  signi- 
fied embarrassment,  and  embarrar  is  to  perplex.] 

1.  To  perplex  ;  to  render  intricate  ;  to  entangle. 
We  say,  public  affairs  are  embarrassed;  the  state  of 
our  accounts  is  embarrassed  ;  want  of  order  tends  to 
embarrass  business. 

2.  To  perplex,  as  the  mind  or  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  to  confuse.  Our  ideas  are  sometimes  embar- 
rassed. 

3.  To  perplex,  as  with  debts,  or  demands,  beyond 
the  means  of  payment ;  applied  to  a  person  or  his 
affairs.  In  mercantile  language,  a  man  or  his  business 
is  embarrassed,  when  he  can  not  meet  his  pecuniary 
engagements. 

4.  To  perplex  ;  to  confuse;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash. 
An  abrupt  address  may  embarrass  a  young  lady.  A 
young  man  may  be  too  much  embarrassed  to  utter  a 
word. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ED,  (em-bar'rast,)  pp.  or  a.  Per- 
plexed ;  rendered  intricate  ;  confused  ;  confounded. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ING,  ppr.  Perplexing;  entangling; 
confusing;  confounding;  abashing. 

EM-BAR'RASS-ING,  a.  Perplexing  ;  adapted  to  per- 
plex. 

EM-BAR'RASS-MENT,    n.      Perplexity;    intricacy; 

2.  Confusion  of  mind.  [entanglement. 

3.  Perplexity  arising  from  insolvency,  or  from 
temporary  inability  to  discharge  debts. 

4.  Confusion ;  abashment. 

EM-BAR'R£D,  (em-bird',)  pp.  Shut  ;  closed  ;  fast- 
ened. 

EM-BAR'RING,  ppr.    Fastening,  as  with  a  bar. 

EM-BaSE',  v.  t.  [en  and  base.]  To  lower  in  value  ; 
to  vitiate  ;  to  deprave  ;  to  impair. 

The  virtue  —  of  a  tree  embased  by  the  ground.  Bacon. 

I  have  no  ignoble  end —  that  may  embase  my  poor  judgment. 

Wotton. 
2.  To  degrade  ;  to  vilify.  Spenser. 

[Tliis  word  is  seldom  used.] 

EM-BASE'MENT,  ».  Act  of  depraving ;  depravation; 
deterioration.  South. 

EM'BAS-SADE,  7t.     An  embassy.     [Obs.l     Spenser. 

EM-BAS'SA-DOR,  n.  [Sp.  embazatlor;  Port.  id. ;  Fr. 
ambassadeur ;  It.  ambasciadore  ,'  Arm.  ambaczador ; 
Norm,  ambaxeur.  Spelman  refers  this  word  to  the 
G.  ambact,  which  Cesar  calls  ambactus,  a  client  or  re- 
tainer among  the  Gauls.  Cluver,  Jlnt.  Ger.  1,  8, 
favors  this  opinion,  and  mentions  that,  in  the  laws 
of  Burgundy,  ambascia  was  equivalent  to  the  Ger. 
ambact,  service,  now  contracted  to  amt,  D.  ampt,  Dan. 
ambt,  Sw.  embete,  office,  duty,  function,  employment, 
province.  The  Dutch  has  ambagt,  trade,  handcraft, 
a  manor,  a  lordship,  and  ambagstman,  a  journeyman 
or  mechanic,  which  is  evidently  the  Sw.  embctesman. 
The  Danish  has  also  embede,  office,  employment. 
In  Sax.  embeht,  ymbeht,  is  office,  duty,  employment ; 
cmbchtan,  to  serve  ;  embehtman,  a  servant ;  also  am- 
beht,  collation  ;  ambijht,  a  message  or  legation,  an  em- 
bassy ;  ambyhtsecga,  a  legate  or  envoy,  (a  message- 
sayer.)  The  word,  in  Gothic,  is  andbahts,  a.  servant; 
andbahtyan,  to  serve.  The  German  has  amtsbote,  a 
messenger.  The  first  syllable,  em,  is  from  emb,  ymb, 
autbi,  about,  and  the  root  of  ambact  is  Bg.  See  Pack 
and  Dispatch.] 

1.  A  minister  of  the  highest  rank,  employed  by 
one  prince  or  state  at  the  court  of  another,  to  man- 
age the  public  concerns  of  his  own  prince  or  state, 
and  representing  the  power  and  dignity  of  his  sover- 
eign. Embassadors  are  ordinary,  when  they  reside 
permanently  at  a  foreign  court ;  or  extraordinary, 
when  they  are  sent  on  a  special  occasion.  They  are 
also  called  ministers.  Envoys  are  ministers  employed 
on  special  occasions,  and  are  of  less  dignity. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  messenger.  Ash. 
EM-BAS-SA-Do'RI-AL,  a.    Belonging  or  relating  to 

an  embassador. 

EM-BAS'SA-DRESS,  n.    Tbe  consort  of  an  embas- 
sador. Chesterfield. 
2.  A  woman  sent  on  an  embassy. 

EM'BAS-SAGE,  an  embassy,  is  not  used. 

EM'BAS-SY,  ii.  [Sp.  and  Port,  embaxada;  Fr.  ambas- 
sade.] 

1.  The  message  or  public  function  of  an  embassa- 
dor ;  the  charge  or  employment  of  a  public  minister, 
whether  embassador  or  envoy.  The  word  signifies 
the  message  or  commission  itself,  and  the  person  or 
persons  sent  to  convey  or  to  execute  it.    We  say,  the 
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king  sent  an  embassy,  meaning  an  envoy,  minister, 
or  ministers  ;  or  the  king  sent  a  person  on  an  em- 
bassy ;  the  embassy  consisted  of  three  envoys ;  the 
embassy  was  instructed  to  inquire  concerning  the 
king's  disposition.  Mitford. 

2.  A  solemn  message.  Taylor. 

Eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  gospel  went  forth  from  Jerusalem 
on  an  embassy  of  mingled  authority  and  love. 

B.  Dickinson. 

3.  Ironically,  an  errand.  Sidney. 
[The  old  orthography,  ambassade,  ambassagc,  being 

obsolete,  and  embassy  established,  I  have  rendered 
the  orthography  of  embassador  conformable  to  it  in 
the  initial  letter.  The  elegant  Blackstone  uniformly 
wrote  embassador.] 

EM-BATHE',  v.  t.    To  bathe. 

EM-BAT'TLE,  v.  t.  [en  and  battle.]  To  arrange  in 
order  of  battle ;  to  array  troops  for  battle. 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return.  Mtilon. 

2.  To  furnish  with  battlements.  Cyc. 
EM-BAT'TLE,  v.  i.    To  be  ranged  in  order  of  battle. 

Shale. 
EM-BAT'TLED,  pp.  or  «.*  Arrayed  in  order  of  battle. 
*2.  Furnished  with  battlements;  and,  in  heraldry, 
having  the  outline  resembling  a  battlement,  as  an 
ordinary.  Cyc.     Bailey. 

3.  Having  been  the  place  of  battle;  as,  an  embattled 
plain  or  field. 

EM-BAT'TLING,  ppr.     Ranging  in  battle  array. 
EM-BaY',  v.  t.     [en,  in,  and  bay.]     To  inclose  in  a 

bay  or  inlet ;  to  land-lock  ;  to  inclose  between  capes 

or  promontories.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  [Fr.  baigncr.]     To  bathe  ;  to  wash.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 
EM-BaY'ED,  (em-bade',)  pp.    Inclosed  in  a  bay,  or 

between  points  of  land,  as  a  ship. 
EM-BaY'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  bay. 
EM-BED',  v.  t.     [en,  in,  and  bed.]     To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ; 

to  lay  in  surrounding  matter  ;  as,  to  embed  a  thing  in 

clay  or  in  sand. 
EM-BED'DED,  pp.  or  a.    Laid  as  in  a  bed  ;  deposited 

or  inclosed  in  surrounding  matter ;  as,  ore  embedded 

in  sand. 
EM-BED'DING,  ppr.     Laying,  depositing,  or  forming, 

as  in  a  bed. 
EM-BED'MENT,  n.   Act  of  embedding  ;  state  of  being 

embedded. 
EM-BEL'LISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  embellir,  from  belle,  L.  beU 

lus,  pretty.] 

1.  To  adorn;  to  beautify;  to  decorate;  to  make 
beautiful  or  elegant  by  ornaments  ;  apjdicd  to  persons 
or  things.  We  embellish  the  person  with  rich  apparel, 
a  garden  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  style  with 
metaphors. 

2.  To  make  graceful  or  elegant ;  as,  to  embellish 
manners. 

EM-BEI/LISH-ED,  (om-bel'lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Adorned ; 
decorated ;  beautified. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ER,  n.    One  who  embellishes. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Adorning ;  decorating ; 
adding  grace,  ornament,  or  elegance,  to  a  person  or 
thing. 

EM-BEL'LISH-ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  embellish. 

EM-BEL'LISH-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  adorning. 

2.  Ornament ;  decoration  ;  any  thing  that  adds 
beauty  or  elegance ;  that  which  renders  any  thing 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  agreeable  to  the  taste,  in  dress, 
furniture,  manners,  or  in  the  fine  arts.  Rich  dresses 
arc  embellishments  of  the  person  ;  virtue  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  the  mind,  and  liberal  arts  the  embellish- 
ments of  society. 

EM'BER,  in  ember-days,  ember-weeks,  is  the  Saxon 
cmb-rcn,  or  ymb-ryne,  a  circle,  circuit,  or  revolution, 
from  ymb,  au>bt,  around,  and  ren,  or  ryne,  course, 
from  the  root  of  run.  Ember-days  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  after  Quadragesima 
Sunday,  after  Whitsunday,  after  Holyrood-day  in 
September,  and  after  St.  Lucia's  day  in  December. 
Ember-days  are  days  returning  at  certain  seasons  ; 
ember-weeks,  the  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall ;  and 
formerly,  our  ancestors  used  the  words  Ember-fast 
and  Ember-tide,  or  season. 

Lye.     Encyc.     LL.  Jilfred,  sect.  39. 

EM'BER-GOOSE,  n.  A  web-footed  bird  of  the  genus 
Colymbus,  also  called  the  great  northern  diver, 
placed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  order  Anseres.  It  is 
larger  than  the  common  goose ;  the  head  is  dusky ; 
the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  clouded  with 
lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same  ;  the  prima- 
ries and  tail  are  black  ;  the  breast  and  belly  silvery. 
It  inhabits  the  northern  regions,  about  Iceland  and 
the  Orkneys.  Encyc. 

EM'BER-ING,  n.    The  ember-days,  supra.     [Obs.] 

Tusser. 

EM'BERS,  n.  pi.  [Sax.  avnyrian ;  Scot,  amcris,  aumers ; 
Ice.  einmyria.] 

Small  coals  of  fire  with  ashes  ;  the  residuum  of 
wood,  coal,  or  other  combustibles  not  extinguished ; 
cinders. 

He  rakna  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires.  Dryden. 

It  is  used  by  Colebrooke  in  Hie  singular. 
He  lakes  a  lighted  ember  out  of  the  covered  vessel. 

Asiat.  Res.  vii.  234. 
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EM'BER-WEEK.     See  Ember,  supra. 

EM-BEZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Norm,  embeasiler  to  filch  ;  bese- 
ler,  id.  The  primary  sense  is  not  quite  obvious.  !.l 
the  sense  is  to  strip,  to  peel,  it  coincides  with  the  At 

Ju^Oj  bassala,  to  strip,  or  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  "?*£>.   In 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.,  113  or  no  signifies  to  plun- 
der. See  Class  Bs,  No.  2,  21,  22.  Perhaps  the  sense 
is,  to  cut  off.    No.  21,  54.1 

1.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own  use 
what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care  and  management.  It 
differs  from  stealing  and  robbery  in  this — that  the 
latter  imply  a  wrongful  taking  of  another's  goods, 
but  embezzlement  denotes  the  wrongful  appropria- 
tion and  use  of  what  came  into  possession  by  right. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  intrusted  with  public 
money  to  embezzle  it. 

2.  To  waste,  to  dissipate  in  extravagance 

When  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store.  llryaen. 

EM-BEZ'ZLED,(em-bez'ld,)pi>.  Appropriated  wrong- 
fully to  one's  own  use. 

EM-BEZ'ZLE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  fraudulently  ap- 
propriating to  one's  own  use  the  money  or  goods 
intmsted  to  one's  care  and  management.  An  accu- 
rate account  of  the  embezzlements  of  public  money 
would  form  a  curious  history. 
2.  The  thing  appropriated. 

EM-BEZ'ZLER,  n.    One  who  embezzles. 

EM-BEZ'ZLING,  ppr.  Fraudulently  applying  to  one's 
own  use  what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care  and  employ- 
ment. 

EM-BLAZE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  blasonner;  Sp.  blasonar;  Port. 
blazonar,  brazonar ;  allied  to  G.  blasen,  D.  blaozen,  to 
blow,  and  Fr.  blaser,  to  burn,  Eng.  blaze.  The  sense 
is,  to  swell,  to  enlarge,  to  make  showy.] 

1.  To  adorn  with  glittering  embellishments 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.  Pope. 

2.  To  blazon ;  to  paint  or  adorn  with  figures  ar- 
morial. 

The  imperial  ensign,  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed.  Milton. 

EM-BLAZ'£D,  pp.  Adorned  with  shining  ornaments, 
or  with  figures  armorial. 

EM-BLAZ'ING,  ppr.  Embellishing  with  glittering  or- 
naments, or  with  figures  armorial. 

EM-BLa'ZON,  (em-bla'zn,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  blasonner.  See 
Emblaze  ] 

1.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or  ensigns 
armorial.  Johnson. 

2.  To  deck  in  glaring  colors  ;  to  display  pompously. 
We  find  Augustus  —  emblazoned  by  the  poets.  Hakewell. 

EM-BLA'ZON-ED,  (em-blaz'nd,)  pp.  Adorned  with 
figures  or  ensigns  armorial ;  sefcout  pompously. 

EM-BLa'ZON-ER,  n.    Ablazoner;  one  that  emblaz- 
ons ;  a  herald. 
2.  One  that  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 

EM-BLa'ZON-ING,  ppr.  Adorning  with  ensigns  or 
figures  armorial ;  displaying  with  pomp. 

EM-BLA'ZON-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning 
with  ensigns  armorial. 

EM-BLA'ZON-MENT,  n.     An  emblazoning.     Roscoe. 

EM-BLa'ZON-RY,  n.  Pictures  on  shields;  display 
of  figures.  Milton. 

EM'BLEM,  n.  [Gr.  cp0\r/ua,  from  cu/3a\\a>,  to  cast 
in,  to  insert.] 

1.  Properly,  inlay  ;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work ;  some- 
thing inserted  in  the  body  of  another. 

2.  A  picture  representing  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and 
another  to  the  understanding ;  a  painted  enigma,  or 
a  figure  representing  some  obvious  history,  instruct- 
ing us  in  some  moral  truth.  Such  is  the  image  of 
Scaevo-la  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire,  with  these 
words,  "Agere  el  patifortiter  Romanum  est"  to  do  and 
to  suffer  with  fortitude  is  Roman.  Encyc. 

3.  A  painting  or  representation,  intended  to  hold 
forth  some  moral  or  political  instruction  ;  an  allusive 
picture  ;  a  typical  designation.  A  balance  is  an  em- 
blem of  justice  ;  a  crown  is  the  emblem  of  royalty ; 
a  scepter,  of  power  or  sovereignty. 

4.  That  which  represents  another  thing  in  its  pre- 
dominant qualities.  A  white  robe  in  Scripture  is  an 
emblem  of  purity  or  righteousness ;  baptism,  of  puri- 
fication. 

EM'BLEM,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  similar  qualities. 

Feltham. 
EM-BLEM-AT'I€,         \a.  Pertaining  to  or  comprising 
EM-BLEM-AT'IC-AL,  j      an  emblem. 

2.  Representing  by  some  allusion  or  customary 
connection  ;  as,  a  crown  is  emblematic  of  royalty,  a 
crown  being  worn  by  kings. 

3.  Representing  by  similar  qualities;  as,  whiteness 
is  emblematic  of  purity. 

4.  Using  emblems  ;  as,  emblematic  worship. 
EM-BLEM-AT'IC  AL-LY,  adv.    By  way  or  means  of 

emblems  ;  in  the  manner  of  emblems  ;  by  way  of  al- 
lusive representation.  Swift. 

EM-BLEM'A-TIST,  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of  em 
blems.  Brown 

EM-BLEM'A-TIZE,  v.  t.   To  represent  by  an  emblem. 
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EM-BLEM'A-TIZ-£D,  pp.  Represented  by  an  em- 
blem. 

EM-BLEM'A-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  Representing  by  an  em- 
blem. 

EM'BLE-MENT,  re.  Used  mostly  in  the  plural.  [Norm. 
emblcar,  emblements  ;  emblecr,  to  sow  ;  Fr.  embluver  J 
Norm,  blecr,  to  sow  with  com,  from  bid,  bled,  corn.] 

The  produce  or  fruits  of  land  sown  or  planted. 
This  word  is  used  for  the  produce  of  land  sown  or 
planted  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose  estate  is 
determined  suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown  or  planted, 
and  before  harvest.  In  this  case,  the  tenant's  execu- 
tors shall  have  the  emblements.  Emblements  compre- 
hend not  only  corn,  but  the  produce  of  any  annual 
plant.  But  the  produce  of  grass  and  perennial 
plants  belongs  to  the  lord,  or  proprietor  of  the  land. 

Blackstone 

EM'BLEM-TZE,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  an  emblem. 

EM'BLEM-IZ-.ED,  pp.     Represented  by  an  emblem. 

EM'BLEM-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Representing  by  an  emblem. 

EM-BLOOM',  v.  t.     To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom. 

EM  BLOOM'ED,  pp.     Enriched  with  bloom.      [Good. 

EM-BLOOM'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  bloom. 

EM-BOD'I-jED,  pp.  or  a.  [SecEMBODT.]  Collected  or 
formed  into  a  body. 

EM-BOD'I-ER,  re.    He  that  embodies. 

EM-BOD'I-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  embodying;  the 
state  of  being  embodied. 

EM-BOD'Y,  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  body.]  To  form  into  a 
body  ;  to  make  corporeal ;  to  invest  with  matter  ;  as, 
to  embody  the  soul  or  spirit ;  a  form  embodied. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united  muss  ; 
to  collect  into  a  whole  ;   to  incorporate  ;   to  concen- 
trate ;  as,  to  embody  troops  ;  to  embody  detached  sen- 
timents. 

EM-BOD'Y,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  body,  mass,  or  collec- 
tion ;  to  coalesce.  Milton.     Locke. 

EM-BOD'Y-ING,  ppr.  Collecting  or  forming  into  a 
body. 

EM-BoG'UING,  (em-bog'ing,)  n.  The  mouth  of  a 
river  or  place  where  its  waters  are  discharged  into 
the  sea. 

EM-BoLD'£N,  v.  t.  [en  and  bold.]  To  give  boldness 
or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage.     1  Cor.  viii. 

EM-BOLD'-EN-JED,  pp.  or  a.    Encouraged. 

EM-B6LD'£N-ER,  re.    One  that  emboldens. 

EM-BoLD'EN-ING,  ppr.    Giving  courage  or  boldness. 

EM'BO-LISM,  n.  [GT.epl3oXiirp.os,  from  cp.0u.Ma,  to 
throw  in,  to  insert.] 

1.  Intercalation;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity. 
The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  year  of  365,  they 
added  a  lunar  month  every  second  or  third  year, 
which  additional  month  they  called  embolimmus. 

2.  Intercalated  time.  [Barlow. 
EM-BO-LIS'MAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  intercalation  ;  in- 
tercalated ;  inserted. 

The  embolismal  months  are  cither  natural  or  civil.         Encyc. 
EM-BO-LISMie,  a.    Intercalated;  inserted. 
Twelve  lunations    form 
embolismic  year. 

EM'BO-LUS,  n.  [Gr.  epffoXoc,  from  cppaMo,,  to 
thrust  in.] 

Something  inserted  or  acting  in  another ;  that 
which  thrusts  or  drives,  as  a  piston. 

Arbuthnot.    Hebcrt. 

EM-BOJV-POIJVT,  [Fr.]  (ing-bong-pwa'.)  Plumpness 
of  body  or  person. 

EM-BOR'DER,  ».  t.     [Old  Fr.  embordcr.] 
To  adorn  with  a  border. 

EM-BOR'DER-ED,  pp.    Adorned  with  a  border. 

EM-BOR'DER-ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  a  border 

EM-BOSS',  v.  U  [ere,  in,  and  boss.]  In  the  fine  arts, 
to  form  bosses  or  protuberances  ;  to  fashion  in  relievo 
or  raised  work  ;  to  cut  or  form  with  prominent  fig- 
ures. 

2.  To  form  with  bosses;  to  cover  with  protuber- 
ances. Milton. 

3.  To  drive  hard  in  hunting,  till  a  deer  foams,  or  a 
dog's  knees  swell.  Shah.     Hanmer. 

EM-BOSS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  embotter,  for  emboister,  from 
boite,  boiste,  a  box.] 

To  inclose,  as  in  a  box;  to  include  ;  to  cover.  [Not 

used.]  Spenser. 

EM-BOSS',  v.  t.     [It.  imboseare,  from  bosco,  a  wood.] 

To  inclose   in  a  wood ;    to  conceal  in  a  thicket. 

[JVot  used.]  Milton. 

EM-BOSS'ED,  (em-bost',)  pp.  or  a.  Formed  or  covered 

with  bosses  or  raised  figures. 
EM-BOSS'ING,  ppr.    Forming  with  figures  in  relievo. 

Bacon. 
EM-BOSS'ING,  jr.    The  formation  of  ornamental  fig- 
ures in  relief;  the  figures  thus  formed.  Hebcrt. 
EM-BOSS'MENT,  n.    A  prominence,  like  a  boss ;    a 
jut. 
2.  Relief;  figures  in  relievo  ;  raised  work. 

Addison, 
EM-BOT'TLE,?j.  t,     [en,  ire,  and  bottle.]     To  put  in  a 

bottle  ;  to  bottle ;  to  include  or  confine  in  a  bottle. 
EM -BOT'TLED,  pp.  Put  in  or  included  in  bottles. 
EM-BOT'TLING,  ppr.    Putting  in  a  bottle.     [Philips. 
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EM-BO U-CItURE',    (ang-boo-shur',)    re.      [Fr.]      A 
mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  &c. 
2.  The  mouth-hole  of  a  wind  instrument  of  music. 

EM-BOW,  v.  t.  To  form  like  a  bow ;  to  arch  ;  to 
vault.  Spenser. 

EM-BOWEL,  v.  t.  [en,  in,  and  bowel]  To  take  out 
the  entrails  of  an  animal  body;  to  eviscerate.     Sltalc. 

2.  To  take  out  the  internal  parts. 

Fossils  and  minerals  that  the  emboweled  earth 
Displays.  Philips. 

3.  To  sink  or  inclose  in  another  substance. 

Spenser. 

EM-BOW'EL-ED,  pv.  or  a.  Deprived  of  intestines ; 
eviscerated  ;  buried. 

EM-BOW'EL-ER,  re.  One  that  takes  out  the  bowels. 

EM-BOW'EL-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  entrails  ;  evis- 
cerating ;  burying. 

EM-BOW'EL-MENT,  re.  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
bowels  ;  evisceration.  Lamb. 

EM-BOWER,  v.  i.  [from  bower.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in 
a  bower.  Spenser. 

EM-BOWER,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  bower ;  to  shel- 
ter with  tr«vs.  Thomson. 

EM-BOW'ER-j!D,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  a  bower; 
sheltered 

EM-BOW'ER-ING.  ppr.  Covering  with  a  bower  or 
trees. 

EM-BOX'£D,  (em-boxt',)  a.    Inclosed,  as  in  a  box. 

EM-BRACE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  embrasser,  from  ere  and  bras, 
the  arm  ;  Sp.  abraiar,  from  braio,  the  arm ;  It.  ab- 
bracciarc,  imbracciare,  from  braccio,  the  arm  ;  Ir.  um- 
bracaim,  from  brae,  the  arm.     See  Brace.] 

1.  To  take,  clasp,  or  inclose  in  the  arms  ;  to  press 
to  the  bosom,  in  token  of  affection. 

Paul  called  to  him  the  disciples  and  embraced  them.  —  Acta  n. 

2.  To  seize  eagerly  ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  receive  or 
take  with  willingness  that  which  is  offered  ;  as,  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  favor. 

3.  To  comprehend  ;  to  include  or  take  in ;  as, 
natural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 

Johnson. 

4.  To  comprise  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  encompass  ;  to 
contain ;  to  encircle. 

Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 

Eetween  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced.      Denham. 

5.  To  receive  ;  to  admit. 

What  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for  truth  f  Locke. 

C.  To  find  ;  to  take  ;  to  accept. 

Fleance  —  must  embrace  the  fate 

Of  that  darn  nour.  Slwk. 

7.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with. 

8.  To  put  on.  Spenser. 

9.  To  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 

Blackstone. 
EM-BRaCE',  v.i.    To  join  in  an  embrace.        Shale. 
EM-BRACE', 71.    Inclosure  or  clasp  with  the  arms; 
pressure  to  the  bosom  with  the  arms. 

2.  Reception  of  one  thing  into  another. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  conjugal  endearment. 
EM-BRACED,  (em-brast',)  pp.   Inclosed  in  the  arms  ; 

clasped  to   the   bosom ;   seized  ;    laid   hold   on ;    re- 
ceived ;   comprehended  ;   included  ;   contained  ;  ac- 
cepted. 
2.  Influenced  corruptly  ;  biased  ;  as  a  juror. 

Blackstone. 
EM-BRaCE'MENT,  re.    A  clasp  in  the  arms  ;  a  hug; 
embrace.  Sidney. 

2.  Hostile  hug;  grapple.     [Little  used.]      Sidney. 

3.  Comprehension  ;  state  of  being  contained  ;  ill- 
closure.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  Conjugal  endearment ;  sexual  commerce.   Sluik. 

5.  Willing  acceptance.     [Little  used.] 
EM-BRACE'OR,  71.    One  who  attempts  to  influence  a 

jury  corruptly.  Howel. 

EM-BRaC'ER,  n.    The  person  who  embraces. 

EM-BRAC'ER-Y,  re.  In  law,  an  attempt  to  influence 
a  jury  corruptly  to  one  side,  by  promises,  persua- 
sions, entreaties,  money,  entertainments,  or  the  like. 

Blackstone. 

EM-BRACING,  ppr.     Clasping  in  the  arms  ;  pressing 
to  the  bosom ;    seizing  and  holding ;   comprehend- 
ing ;  including  ;  receiving  ;  accepting  ;  having  con- 
jugal intercourse. 
2.  Attempting  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 

Blackstone. 

EM-BRAID',  v.  t.     To  upbraid.     [JVot  in  use.]  Elyot. 

EM-BRA'SLTRE,  (-zhur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  embraser,  to 
widen.  Lunier.  If  Lunier  is  right,  this  coincides 
with  the  Sp.  abrasar,  Port,  abraiar,  to  burn,  Sp.  to 
squander  or  dissipate.] 

1.  An  opening  in  a  wall  or  parapet,  through  which 
cannon  are  pointed  and  discharged. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture 
of  a  door  or  window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for 
giving  greater  play  for  the  opening  of  the  door  or 
casement,  or  for  admitting  more  light.  Encyc.     Owilt. 

EM-BRaVE',  tj.  t.  [See  Brave.]  To  embellish  ;  to 
make  showy.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  inspire  with  bravery;  to  make  bold.  Bcanm. 

EM-BRaV'£D,  pp.  Made  showy  ;  inspired  with  bra- 
very. 
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EM'BRO-CATE,  o.  t.  [Gr.  cpppc\-  ,  P('t\a,  to  moist- 
en, to  rain  ;  It.  cmbroccare.] 

In  surgery  and  medicine,  to  moisten  and  nib  a  dis- 
eased part  of  the  body  with  a  liquid  substance,  as 
with  spirit,  oil,  &.C.,  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  sponge. 
Coze.     Encyc. 
EM'BRO-CA-TED,  pp.    Moistened  and  rubbed  with  a 

wet  cloth  or  sponge. 
EM'BRO-CA-TING,  ppr.    Moistening  and   rubbing  a 

diseased  part  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge. 
EM-BRO-Ca'TION,  re.     The  act  of  moistening  and 
rubbing  a   diseased  part  with  a    cloth   or   sponge, 
dipped  in  some  liquid  substance,  as  spirit,  oil,  &c. 
Coze.     Encyc. 
2.  The  liquid  or  lotio  i  with  which  an  affected  part 
is  rubbed  or  washed. 
EM-BROID'ER,  v.  t.     [F-.  broder  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  bor- 
dar  i  W.  brodiaw,  to  embroider,  to  make  compact,  to 
darn.    Q_u.  border.] 

To  border  with  ornamental  needle-work,  or  fig- 
ures ;  to  adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle-work  ; 
as  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslin. 

Thou  shall  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen.  —  El.  xxviii. 

EM-BROID'ER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Adorned  with  figures 
of  needle-work. 

EM-BROID'ER-ER,  re.     One  who  embroiders. 

EM-BROID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Ornamenting  with  figured 
needle-work. 

EM-BROID'ER- Y,  n.  Work  in  gold,  silver,  silk,  or 
other  thread,  formed  by  the  needle  on  cloth,  stuffs, 
and  muslin,  into  various  figures  ;  variegated  needle- 
work. Pope.     Encyc. 

2.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  figures  and  colors  ; 
as,  the  natural  embroidery  of  meadows.     Spectator. 

3.  Artificial  ornaments ;  as,  the  embroidery  of 
words.  Hosack. 

EM-BROIL',  n.  t.  [Fr.  embrouiller,  brouiller ;  It.  im- 
brogliare,  brogli&re  ;  Sp.  embrollar ,'  Port,  embrvlhar  ,- 
properly,  to  turn,  to  stir  or  agitate,  to  mix,  to  twist. 
See  Broil.] 

1.  To  perplex  or  entangle;  to  intermix  in  confu- 
sion. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  —  are  embroiled  with  fable 
and  legend.  Addison. 

2.  To  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities  ;  to  dis- 
turb or  distract  by  connection  with  something  else  ; 
to  throw  into  confusion  or  commotion  ;  to  perplex. 

The  royal  house  embroiled  in  civil  war.  Dryden. 

EM-BR0IL'ED,p7).  Perplexed  ;  entangled  ;  intermixed 
and  confused  ;  involved  in  trouble. 

EM-BROIL'ING,  ppr.  Perplexing;  entangling;  in- 
volving in  trouble. 

EM-BROIL'MENT,  re.  A  state  of  contention,  pei- 
plexitv,  or  confusion  ;  disturbance. 

EM-BRONZE'.     See  Bronze. 

EM-BROTH'EL,  v.  t.  [See  Brothel.]  To  inclose 
in  a  brothel.  Donne. 

EM'BRY-O,     Ire.     [Gr.  cpPpvov ;   L.  embr\\on\   from 

EM'BRY-ON,  (  Gr.  cv  and  Ppva,  to  shoot,  bud,  ger- 
minate. The  Greek  word  is  contracted  probably 
from  Bpvf.a,  for  it  gives  Ppvcic ;  and  if  so,  it  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  Eng.  brood  and  breed.] 

1.  In  physiology,  the  first  rudiments  of  an  animal 
in  the  womb,  before  the  several  members  are  dis- 
tinctly formed  ;  after  which  it  is  called  a  fetus. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  a  plant.  [Encyc. 

3.  The  beginning  or  first  state  of  any  thing  not  fit 
for  production  ;  the  rudiments  of  any  thing  yet  im- 
perfectly formed. 

The  company  little  suspected  what  a  noble  work  I  had  then  in 
embryo.  Swift. 

EM'BRY-O,     j  a.    Pertaining  to  or  noting.any  thing 
EM'BRY-ON,  (      in  its  first  rudiments  or  unfinished 

state  ;  as,  an  embryon  bud.  Darwin. 

EM-BRY-OL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  epPpvov,  a  fetus,  and  ao- 

yoc.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  fetus  of 

animals. 
EM'BRY-ON-ATE,  a.    In  the  state  of  an  embryo. 
EM-BRY-ON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  in 

the  state  of  one.  Coleridge. 

EM-BRY-OT'O-MV,  re.     [embryo  and  Gr.  ropn,  a  cut- 
ting, from  rcptia,  to  cut.] 
A  cutting  or  forcible  separation  of  the  fetus  from 

the  womb.  Coze. 

EM-BUS'Y,  (em-biz'ze,)  v.  t    Toemploy.    [JVot  used.] 
EME,  h.    An  uncle.     [See  Eam.] 
E-MEND',  v.  r,t  To  make  better  or  more  perfect ;  to 

amend.     [JVot  used.] 
E-MEND' A-BLE,  a.     [L.  emendabilis,  from  emendo,  to 

correct ;  e  and  menda,  a  spot  or  blemish.] 
Capable  of   being  amended  or  corrected.     [See 

Amendable.] 
EM-EN-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  emendatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  altering  for  the  better,  or  correcting 
what  is  erroneous  or  faulty  ;  correction  ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  correction  of  errors  in  writings.  When 
we  speak  of  life  and  manners,  we  use  Amemd, 
Amendment,  the  French  orthography. 

2.  An  alteration  for  the  better  ;  correction  of  an 
error  or  fault.  The  last  edition  of  the  book  contains 
many  emendations. 
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EM'EN-D  A-TOR,  n.  A  corrector  of  errors  or  faults  in 
writings  ;  one  who  corrects  or  improves. 

E-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  Contributing  to  emendation 
or  correction.  Warton. 

E-ME.\T>ED,  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  made  better ;  im- 
proved. 

E-MEN'DI-CSTE,  v.  t.     [L.  ejnendico.]     To  beg. 

E-MEN'Dr-CA-TED,  pp.     Begged. 

E-MEN'DI-€a-TING,  ppr.    Begging. 

EM'E-RALD,  ;i.  [Sp.  esmeralda  ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  smeral- 
do  ;  Fr.  emeraude  ;  Arm.  emcraiidenn  ;  G.  D.  and  Dan. 
smaragd;  L.  smaragdus J  Gr.  papayduc  and  apapay- 
Sos;    Ch.   Trior;    Syr.  jf.Nv  «-^1   unaragda ;    Ar. 

S3  S  3 
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.2  »»o  j  lomorodon.    It  is  probable  that  the  European 

words  are  from  the  Oriental,  though  much  altered. 
The  verb  "tot  signifies  to  sing,  to  call,  to  amputate, 
&c.  ;  but  the  meaning  of  emerald  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  green  color,  and  identical, 
except  in  color,  with  beryl.     [See  Beryl.]      Dana. 

2.  A  printing  type,  in  size  between  minion  and 
nonpareil. 

E-MERGE',  (e-merj',)  v.   i.     [L.  emergo  ;   e,  ex,  and 
mergo,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering  or  sur- 
rounding substance  ;  as,  to  emerge  from  the  water  or 
from  the  ocean. 

Thetis  —  emerging  from  the  deep.  Dryden. 

We  say,  a  planet  emerges  from  the  sun's  light  ;  a 
star  emerging  from  chaos.     It  is  opposed  to  immergc. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  proceed  from.  Newton. 

3.  To  reappear,  after  being  eclipsed  ;  to  leave  the 
sphere  of  the  obscuring  object.  The  sun  is  said  to 
emerge,  when  the  moon  ceases  to  obscure  its  light ; 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  emerge,  when  they  appear 
beyond  the  limb  of  the  planet. 

4.  To  rise  out  of  a  state  of  depression  or  obscuri- 
ty ;  to  rise  into  view  ;  as,  to  emerge  from  poverty  or 
obscurity  ;  to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

E-MERG'ENCE,   )  n.    The  act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid 
E-MERG'EX-CY,  \     or  other  covering,  or  surround- 
ing matter. 

2.  The  act  of  rising  or  starting  into  view  ;  the  act 
of  issuing  from  or  quitting. 

The  white  color  of  all  retracted  light,  .it  its  first  emergence  —  is 
compounded  of  various  colors.  Newton. 

3.  That  which  comes  suddenly  ;  a  sudden  occa- 
sion ;  an  unexpected  event. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emergency. 

Glanuille. 

4.  Exigence  ;  any  event  or  occasional  combination 
of  circumstances  which  calls  for  immediate  action 
or  remedy  ;  pressing  necessity. 

Tu  case  of  emergency,  for  in  an  emergency,}  he  would  employ 
the  whole  wealth  of  his  empire.  Addison. 

EMERG'ENT,  a.     Rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  any  thing 
that  covers  or  surrounds. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent.  Milton. 

2.  Issuing  or  proceeding  from.  South. 

3.  Rising  out  of  a  depressed  state,  or  from  obscu- 
rity. 

4.  Coming  suddenly ;  sudden ;  casual ;  unex- 
pected ;  hence,  calling  for  immediate  action  or 
remedy  ;  urgent ;  pressing  ;  as,  an  emergent  occa- 
sion. Clarendon. 

E-MERG'ENT-LY,  ado.     Bv  emerging. 
E-MER'IT-ED,  a.     [L.  emeritus.] 

Allowed  to  have  done  sufficient  public  service. 

Evelyn. 
E-MER'I-TUS,  n. :  pi.  Emeriti.      [L.]    One  who  has 

been  hor.orabiy  discharged  from  public  service. 
EM'E-RODS,  n.,  with  a   plural   termination.      [Cor- 
rupted   from  .  hemorrhoids.       Gr.    atpnopothec,    from 
alpippocio,  to  labor  under  a  flowing  of  blood  ;   a'tpa, 
blood,  and  fino,  to  flow.] 

Hemorrhoids ;  livid,  painful,  and  bleeding  tuber- 
cles about  the  anus. 

The  Lord  will  6inite  thee  —  with  the  emerods.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 
E-MER'SION,  n.     [from  L.  emergo.     See  Emerge.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  other  covering 
or  surrounding  substance  ;  opposed  to  immersion. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  reappearance  of  a  heavenly 
botly  after  an  eclipse ;  as,  the  emersion  of  the  moon 
from  the  shadow  of  the  earth  ;  also,  the  time  of  reap- 
pearance. Barlow. 

3.  The  reappearance  of  a  star  which  has  been  hid 
by  the  effulgence  of  the  sun's  light.  Barlow. 

4.  Extrication.  Black. 
EM'ER-Y,  7i.  [Fr.  emcril ;  emeri ;  Sp.  esmeril ;  D.  ameril  ; 

G.  schmcrgcl ;  Gr.  and  L.  smiris.] 

A  massive  variety  of  corundum  ;  its  structure  finely 
granular ;  its  color  varying  from  a  deep  gray  to  a 
bluish  or  blackish  gray,  sometimes  brownish.  This 
is  almost  indispensable  in  polishing  metals  and  hard 
stones.  The  lapidaries  cut  ordinary  gems  on  their 
wheels,  by  sprinkling  them  with  the  moistened  pow- 
der of  emery  ;  but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

Hill.     Cleavcland. 
EM'E-SIS,  n.    [Gr.  infra.]     A  vomiting ;   discharges 
from  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. 
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E-MET'ie,  a,  [It.  and  Sp.  emetico  ;  Fr.  cmetique ;  from 
Gr.  cpew,  to  vomit.] 

Inducing  to  vomit ;  exciting  the  stomach  to  dis- 
charge its  contents  by  the  esophagus  and  mouth. 

E-MET'IC,  n.     A  medicine  that  provokes  vomiting. 

E-MET'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite vomiting.  Boyle. 

EM'E-TIN,  ?!.  [See  Emetic]  A  white  or  yellowish 
powder,  supposed  to  be   an   alkaloid,  which  is  ob- 

_  taincd  from  various  emetic  roots. 

K'ME'J,   )  7t.     A  very  large  bird  of  New  Holland,  jften 

E'MEW,  >  called  the  New  Holland  Cassowary;  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  cassowary,  but  differing  from 
the  latter  in  not  having  the  helmet.  It  differs  from 
the  ostrich  in  having  its  feet  three-toed.  Its  feathers 
are  of  a  dull,  sooty  brown  color,  and  its  wings,  total- 
ly useless  for  flight,  serve  to  balance  the  body  in  run- 
ning. Partington. 

E-MEUTE',  (a-mut',)  [Fr.]  A  seditious  commotion  or 
mob. 

EM-I-€a'TION,  n.  [L.  emicatio,  emico,  from  e  and 
mico,  to  sparkle,  that  is,  to  dart.] 

A  sparkling  ;  a  flying  offin  small  particles,  as  from 
heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors. 

E-MIG'TION,  7t.     [L.  mingo,  mictum.] 

The  discharging  of  urine;  urine;  what  is  voided 
by  the  urinary  passages.  Harrey. 

EM'I-GRANT,  a.  [See  Emigrate.]  Removing,  or 
having  removed,  from  one  place  or  country  to  another 
distant  place,  with  a  view  to  reside. 

EM'I-GRANT,  71.  One  who  removes  his  habitation, 
or  quits  one  country  or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

EM'1-GRaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  emigre  ;  e  and  migro,  to  mi- 
grate.] 

To  quit  one  country,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in 
another  ;  to  remove  from  one  country  or  state  to  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  residence.  Germans,  Swiss, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to 
America.  Inhabitants  of  New  England  emigrate  to 
the  Western  States. 

EM'I-GRa-TED,  pp.  Removal  from  one  country  to 
another,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement. 

EM'I-GRA-TING,  ppr.  Removing  from  one  country 
or  state  to  another  for  residence. 

EM-I-GRA'TION,  77.  Removal  of  inhabitants  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
residence,  as  from  Europe  to  America,  or  in  America, 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Western. 

The  removal  of  persons  from  house  to  house  in  the 
same  town,  state,  or  kingdom,  is  not  called  emigra- 
tion, but  simply  removal. 

EM'I-NENCE,    )  n.     [L.  eminentia,  from  eminens,  emi- 

EM'I-NEN-CY,  \  neo,  to  stand  or  show  itself  above  ; 
c  and  minor,  to  threaten,  that  is,  to  stand  or  push  for- 
ward.    See  Class  Mn,  No.  9,  11.] 

1.  Elevation  ;  hight,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  but  usually, 
a  rising  ground  ;  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation  above 
the  adjacent  ground. 

The  temple  of  honor  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  Burke. 

2.  Summit ;  highest  part.  Ray. 

3.  A  part  rising  or  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  or 
above  the  surface.  We  speak  of  eminences  on  any 
plain  or  smooth  surface. 

4.  An  elevated  situation  among  men ;  a  place  or 
station  above  men  in  general,  either  in  rank,  office, 
or  celebrity.  Merit  may  place  a  man  on  an  eminence, 
and  make  him  conspicuous.  Eminence  is  always  ex- 
posed to  envy. 

5.  Exaltation  ;  high  rank  ;  distinction  ;  celebrity  ; 
fame  ;  preferment ;  conspicuousness.  Office,  rank, 
and  great  talents,  give  eminence  to  men  in  society. 

Where  men  can   not  nrrive  at  eminence,   religion  may    make 
compensation,  by  teaching  content.  Tillotson. 

6.  Supreme  degree.  Milton. 

7.  Notice  ;  distinction.  Shah. 

8.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  cardinals  and  others. 
EM'I-NENT,  o.t  [Ii.  eminens,  from  emineo.] 

1.  High  ;  lofty  ;  as,  an  eminent  place.     Ezelc.  xvi. 

2.  Exalted  in  rank  high  in  office  ;  dignified  ;  dis- 
tinguished. Princes  hold  eminent  stations  in  society, 
as  do  ministers,  judges,  and  legislators. 

3.  High  in  public  estimation  ;  conspicuous;  distin- 
guished above  others  ;  remarkable  ;  as,  an  eminent 
historian  or  poet ;  an  eminent  scholar.  Burke  was  an 
eminent  orator  ;  Watts  and  Cowper  were  eminent  for 
their  piety. 

EM'I-NENT  DO-MAIN'.  The  right  of  eminent  domain, 
is  a  right  which  a  government  possesses  of  taking 
the  property  of  its  subjects  for  necessary  public  uses, 
at  a  fair  valuation.  Bouvier. 

EM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  high  degree  ;  in  a  degree 
to  attract  observation  ;  in  a  degree  to  be  conspicuous 
and  distinguished  from  others ;  as,  to  be  eminently 
learned  or  useful. 

mum,    1  , 

E-MEER', )  "•  [  Ar.  jj^c )  emeer,  a  commander,  from 
—  f  - 

j..«3l  emara,  to  command,  Heb.  "U3N,  to  speak,  Ch. 

Syr.  Sam.  id.] 

A  title  of  dignity  amongthe  Turks  and  Mohamme- 
dans, denoting  a  prince  ;  a  title  at  first  given  to  the 
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caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  ;! 

that  of  emir  remained  to  their  children.      At  length  ij 

it  was  attributed  to  all  who  were  judged  to  descend  ( 

from  Mohammed,  by  his  daughter  Fatimah.     Rncyc.  \\ 

EM'IS-SA-RY,  9t.     [L.  etnissarius,  from  emeito  ;  e  and  i  j 

mitto,  to  send  ;   Fr.  emissaire ;   Sp.  emisario  ;  It.  emis-  j 
sarro.] 

1.  A  person  sent  on  a  mission ;  a  missionary  em-  ! 
ployed  to  preach  and  propagate  the  gospel. 

If  one  of  the  four  Gospels  be  genuine,  we  have  in  that  one,  sm-nr; 
reason  to  believe  that  we  possess  the  account^  which   the   ' 
original  emissaries  of  the  religion  delivered.  I 

Paley,  Evid.  Christ.  \ 

[  This  sense  is  now  nnusual.] 

2.  A  person  sent  on  a  private  message  or  business; 
a  secret  agent,  employed  to  sound  or  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  to  spread  reports  or  propagate 
opinions  favorable  to  his  employer,  or  designed  to  de- 
feat the  measures  or  schemes  of  his  opposers  or  foes ; 
a  spy  ;  but  an  emissary  may  difier  from  a  spy.  A  spy 
in  war  is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp  or  territo- 
ries to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy  ;  an  emissary 
may  be  a  secret  agent  employed  not  only  to  detect 
the  schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  but  to  influence 
their  councils.  A  spy  in  war  must  be  concealed,  or 
he  suffers  death  ;  an  emissary  may  in  some  casts  be 
known  as  the  agent  of  an  adversary,  without  incur- 
ring similar  hazard.  Bacon.     Swift.. 

3.  That  which  sends  out  or  emits.     [Not  used.} 

Arbuthn„t. 
Emissanf  vessels ;  in  anatomy,  the  same  as  excretory. 
EM'IS-SA-RY,  a.     Exploring  ;  spying.       B.  Jonson. 
E-MIS'SION,  (e-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  emissio,  from  emitto, 
to  send  out.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  or  throwing  out ;  as,  the 
emission  of  light  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body;  the  emission  of  odors  from  plants;  the  emis- 
sion of  heat  from  a  fire. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  abroad,  or  into  circulation, 
notes  of  a  State  or  of  a  private  corporation  ;  as,  the 
emission  of  State  notes,  or  bills  of  credit,  or  treasury 
notes. 

3.  That  which  is  sent  out  or  issued  at  one  time  ; 
an  impression,  or  a  number  of  notes  issued  by  one 
act  of  government.  We  say,  notes  or  bills  of  various 
emissions  were  in  circulation. 

EM-IS-Sl"TIOUS,  (em-is-sish'us,)  a.     [L.  emissitius  ] 
Looking,  or  narrowly  examining  ;  prying. 

Bp.  Hall. 
E-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  emitto  ;  e  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  To  send  forth;  to  throw  or  give  out;  as,  fire 
emits  heat  and  smoke  ;  boiling  water  emits  steam  ;  the 
sun  and  moon  emit  light ;  animal  bodies  emit  per- 
spirable matter  ;  putrescent  substances  emit  offensive 
or  noxious  exhalations. 

2.  To  let  fly  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dart  or  shoot ;  as,  to 
emt'S  an  arrow.     [  Unusual.]  Prior. 

3.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree.  [Unusual.] 

Ayliffe. 

4.  To  issue,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit ;  to  print, 
and  send  into  circulation.  The  United  States  have 
emitted  treasury  notes. 

No  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.  Const.  United  States. 

E-MIT'TED,  pp.     Sent  forth. 
E-MIT'TING,  ppr.    Sending  out;  giving  out. 
EM-MEN' A-GOGUE,  n.     [Gr.   tppnvoc,  menstruous, 
or  £i',  in,  and  pnv,  month,  and  ay  to,  to  lead.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge. 
EM'MET,  n.     [Sax.  temet,  cemette;  G.  ameisse.] 

An  ant  or  pismire. 
EM-MEW,  v.  t.    [See  Mew.]    To  mew;  to  coop  up; 

to  confine  in  a  coop  or  cage.  Shak. 

EM-MOVE',   v.  t.     To  move ;  to  rouse ;    to  excite. 

[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

EM-MOV.ED,  pp.    Moved  ;  excited. 
EM-MOVING,  ppr.     Moving ;  exciting. 
EM-OL-LES'CENCE,  n.      [L.  emollcscens,  softening. 
See  Emolliate.] 

In  metallurgy,  that  degree  of  softness  in  a  fusible 
body  which  alters  its  shape ;  the  first  or  lowest  de- 
gree of  fusibility.  Kirwan. 
E-MOL'LI-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  emollio,  mollio,  to  soften  ; 
7itollis,  soft ;  Eng.  mellow,  mild ;  Russ.  miluyu,  to  pity  ; 
umiliayus,  to  repent.  See  Mellow.] 
To  soften  ;  to  render  effeminate. 

Emollialed  by  four  centuries  of  Roman  domination,  the  Belgic 
colonics  had  forgotten  their  pristine  valor.  Pinkerton,  Geog. 

[This  is  a  new  word,  though  well  formed  and  ap- 
plied ;  but  what  connection  is  there  between  soften- 
ing and  forgetting  1  Lost  is  here  the  proper  word  for 
fdrtTnllen.] 

E-MOL'LI-A-TED,  pp.  Softened  ;  rendered  effemi- 
nate. 

E-MOL'LI-A-TING,  ppr.  Softening ;  rendering  effem- 
inate. 

E-MOL'LI-ENT,  a.  Softening  making  supple ;  acting 
as  an  emollient,  which  see. 

Barley  is  emollient.  Arbuthnot. 

E-MOL'LI-ENT,  n.  A  warm,  external  application,  of 
an  oleaginous,  amylaceous,  or  mucilaginous  nature, 
which  allays  irritation,  and  alleviates  inflammatory 
soreness,  swelling,  and  pain,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
contributes  either  to  a  resolution  or  to  suppuration, 
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according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  application  is 
made.  Tally. 

EM-O-LP'TION,  (em-o-lish'un,)  n.  The  act  of  soft- 
ening or  relaxing.  Bacon. 

E-MOL'Q-MENT,  v.  [L.  emolumentum.  from  cmolo, 
molo,  to  grind.  Originally,  toll  taken  for  grinding. 
See  Mill.] 

1.  The  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment; 
that  which  is  received  as  a  compensation  for  services, 
or  which  is  annexed  to  the  possession  of  office,  as 
salary,  fees,  and  perquisites. 

2.  Profit ;  advantage  ;  gain  in  general ;  that  which 
promotes  the  public  or  private  good. 

E-MOL-U-MENT'AL,  a.     Producing  profit;   useful; 

profitable  ;  advantageous.  Evelyn. 

E-MONGST',  for  Amono,  in  Spenser,  is  a  mistake. 
E-Mo'TION,  ?!.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  emoiio ;  emoveo,  to  move 

from  ;  It.  cmozioue.] 

1.  Literally,  a  moving  of  the  mind  or  soul  ;  hence, 
any  agitation  of  mind  or  excitement  of  sensibility. 

2.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  an  internal  motion  or 
agitation  of  the  mind,  which  passes  away  without 
desire  ;  when  desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation 
is  called  a  passion.  Karnes's  El.  of  Criticism. 

3.  Passion  is  the  sensible  effect,  the  feeling,  to  which 
the  mind  is  subjected,  when  an  object  of  importance 
suddenly  and  imperiously  demands  its  attention. 
The  state  of  absolute  passiveness,  in  consequence 
of  any  sudden  percussion  of  mind,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  strong  impression,  or  vivid  sensation, 
immediately  produces  a  reaction  correspondent  to  its 
nature,  either  to  appropriate  and  enjoy,  or  avoid  and 
repel,  the  exciting  cause.  This  reaction  is  very 
properly  distinguished  by  the  term  emotion. 

Emotions,  therefore,  according  to  the  genuine  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  are  principally  and  primarily 
applicable  to  the  sensible  changes  and  visible  effects 
which  particular  passions  produce  on  the  frame,  in 
consequence  of  this  reaction,  or  particular  agitation 
of  mind.  Cogan  on  the  Passions. 

E-.Mo'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  emotion. 

E-Mo'TIVE,  a.  Attended  or  characterized  by  emo- 
tion. Mackintosh. 

EM-PaIR',  v.  U    To  impair.     [Obs.]     [See  Impair.] 

EM-PaLE',  v.  t.  [Port,  empalar  ;  Sp.  id. ;  It.  impalare  ; 
Fr.  empaler ;  en,  in,  and  L.  palus,  It.  and  Sp.  palo,  a 
stake,  a  pale.] 

1.  To  fence  or  fortify  witn  stakes  ;  to  set  a  line  of 
stakes  or  posts  for  defense. 

All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  (o  save  themselves 
from  surprise.  Ralegh. 

[We  now  use  stockade  in  a  like  sense.] 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround. 

Round  about  her  work  she  dill  empale, 

With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers.        Spenser. 

3.  To  inclose ;  to  shut  in. 

Impenetrable,  empaled  with  circling  fire.  Milton. 

4.  To  thrust  a  stake  up  the  fundament,  and  thus 
put  to  death  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on  a  stake  ;  a 
punishment  formerly  practiced  in  Rome,  and  still 
used  in  Turkey.  Mddison.    Encyc. 

EM-PaL'£D,j);j.  or  a.  Fenced  or  fortified  with  stakes  ; 
inclosed  ;  shut  in  ;  fixed  on  a  stake. 

EM-PALE'MENT.ii.*  A  fencing,  fortifying,  or  inclos- 
ing with  stakes  ;  a  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a 
stake  into  the  body. 

2.  In  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  plant,  which  surrounds 
the  other  parts  of  fructification. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  a  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale- 
wise.  Warton. 

EM-Pa*.'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  pales  or  stakes  ; 
inclosing  ;  putting  to  death  on  a  stake. 

EM-PAN'NEL,  n.  [Fr.  panncau  j  Eng.  pane,  a  square. 
See  Pane  and  Pannel.] 

A  list  of  jurors  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  jurors  summoned 
by  the  sheriff.      It  is   now  written   Panel,  which 

EM-PAN'NEL,  v.  t.     See  Impannel.  [see. 

EM-PARK',  v.  t.  [in  and  park.]  To  inclose  as  with 
a  fence.  Kin<r. 

EM-PAR'LANCE,  n.     See  Imparlance. 

EM-PASM',  (em-pazm',)  n.  [Gr.  EftMtrja,  to  sprinkle.] 
A  powder  used  to  prevent  the  bad  scent  of  the 
body.  Johnson. 

EM-PAS'SION,  (-pash'un,)  i>.  t.  To  move  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  affect  strongly.     [See  Impassion.]  Milton. 

EM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Strongly  affected.    Spenser. 

EM-PEACH'.     See  Impeach. 

EM-PeO'PLE,  (em-pe'pl,)  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  people 
or  community.     [Little  used.  Spenser. 

EM'PER-ESS.     See  Empress. 

EM-PER'ISH-ED,  (-per'isht,)  a.  [See  Perish.]  De- 
cayed.    [JVnt  in  use]  Spenser. 

EM'PER-OR,  n.  [Fr.  empercur ;  Sp.  emperador;  It. 
imperadore;  L.  imperator,  from  impero,  to  command, 
W.  peri,  to  command,  to  cause.] 

Literally,  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  modern 
times,  the  sovereign  or  supreme  monarch  of  an  em- 
pire ;  a  title  of  dignity  superior  to  that  of  king  ;  as, 
the  emperor  of  Germany  or  of  Russia. 

EM'PER-Y,  «.     Empire.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

EM'PIIA-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  cpbaan;  rp  and  </ir.<r<c.] 

1.  In  rhetoric,  a  particular  stress  of  utterance,  or  force 
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of  voice,  given  to  the  words  or  parts  of  a  discourse, 
whose  signification  the  speaker  intends  to  impress 
specially  upon  his  audience  y  or  a  distinctive  utter- 
ance of  words,  specially  significant,  with  a  degree 
and  kind  of  stress  suited  to  convey  their  meaning  in 
the  best  manner.  Encyc.     E.  Porter. 

The  province  of  empliasis  is  so  much  more  important  than 
accent,  that  the  customary  seat  of  the  latter  is  changed, 
when  the  claims  of  emphasis  require  it.  E.  Porter. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  peculiar  impressiveness  of  ex- 
pression or  weight  of  thought ;  as,  to  dwell  on  a  sub- 
ject witli  great  emphasis. 
EM'PHA-SIZE,  v.  t.    To  utter  or  pronounce  with  a 
particular  or  more  forcible  stress  of  voice  ;  as,  to  em- 
phasize a   word,  for  the   purpose  of  rendering  the 
sense  more  distinct  or  impressive  than  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 
EM'PHA-SIZ-BD,  pp.  or  a.    Uttered  with  force. 
EM'PHA-SIZ-rNG, ppr.     Uttering  with  emphasis. 
EM-PHAT'I€,  jo.    Forcible  ;  strong;  impressive; 

EM-PHAT'ie-AL,  (  as,  an  emphatic  voice,  tone,  or 
pronunciation  ;  emphatical  reasoning. 

2.  Requiring  emphasis  ;  as,  an  emphatical  word. 

3.  Uttered  with  emphasis.  We  remonstrated  in 
emphatical  terms. 

4.  Striking  to  the  eye  ;  as,  emphatic  colors.     Boyle. 
EM-PHAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     With  empliasis;  strong- 
ly ;  forcibly  ;  in  a  striking  manner. 

2.  According  to  appearance.     [JVot  used.]     Brown. 

EM-PHY-SE'MA,  n.  [Gr.  cp^vanpa,  from  epipvoaoj, 
to  inflate.] 

In  medicine,  elastic  and  sonorous  distention  of  the 
body  or  its  members,  from  air  accumulated  in  natural 
cavities.  Good. 

EM-PHY-SEM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  emphy- 
sema ;  swelled,  bloated,  but  yielding  easily  to  pres- 
sure. 

EM-PHY-TEO'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  cp,  cv,  and  0urct'o-is,  a 
planting,  tbvrevco,  to  plant.] 

Taken  on  hire  :  that  for  which  rent  is  to  be  paid  ; 
as,  emphyteutic  lands  ;  derived  from  emphyteusis,  a 
kind  of  renting  of  ground  under  the  civil  law,  resem- 
bling ground  rent.  Bouvier.    Blackstonc. 

EM-PI  ERCE',  v.  t.  [em,  in,  and  pierce.]  To  pierce 
into  ;  to  penetrate.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

EM-PIGHT',  (em-plte',)  a.  [from  pight,  to  fix.] 
Fixetl  ;  fastened;  placed.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EM'PIRE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imperium  ;  Sp.  and  It.  im- 
perio.     See  Emperor.] 

1.  Supreme  power  in  governing;  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  sovereignty  ;  imperial  power.  No  nation  can 
rightfully  claim  the  empire  of  the  ocean. 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  countries,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction and  dominion  of  an  emperor.  An  empire 
is  usually  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom, which  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  territory  of  small 
extent.  Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire;  the  Aus- 
trian empire  ;  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  denomina- 
ted emperors.  The  British  dominions  are  called  an 
empire  ;  and,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parliament,  but  the 
sovereign  is  called  king.  By  custom,  in  Europe,  the 
empire  means  the  German  empire;  and  in  juridical 
acts  it  is  called  the  holy  Roman  empire.  Hence  we 
say,  the  diet  of  the  empire:  the  circles  of  the  empire; 
&c.  But  the  German  empire  no  longer  exists ;  the 
states  of  Germany  now  form  a  confederacy. 

3.  Supreme  control;  governing  influence;  rule; 
sway  ;  as,  the  empire  of  reason,  or  of  truth. 

4.  Any  region,  land  or  water,  over  which  dominion 
is  extended  ;  as,  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Shak. 

EM'PIR-IC  or  EM-PIR'IG,  a.  [Gr.  eumipiKOc ;  ev 
and  net paid,  to  attempt;  L.  empiricus  ;  Fr.  empirique; 
Sp.  and  It.  empirico.     See  Peril  and  Pirate.] 

Literally,  one  who  makes  experiments.  Hence  its 
appropriate  signification  is,  a  physician  who  enters 
on  practice  without  a  regular  professional  education, 
and  relies  on  the  success  of  his  own  experience. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  also  for  a  quack,  an  ignorant 
pretender  to  medical  skill,  a  charlatan.  Encyc. 

EM-PIR'ie,         )  a.t  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  ex- 

EM-PIR'IG-AL,  \      perience. 

2.  Versed  in  experiments ;  as,  an  empiric  alchy- 
mist. 

3.  Known  only  by  experience  ;  derived  from  ex- 
periment ;  used  and  applied  without  science  ;  as,  em- 
piric skill  ;  empiric  remedies.  Dryden. 

I  have  avoided  that  empirical  morality  that  cures  one  vice  by 
means  of  another.  Rambler. 

EM-PI  R'lC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  experiment;  according 
to  experience  ;  without  science  ;  in  the  manner  of 
quacks.  Broion. 

EM-PIR'I-CISM,  n.  Dependence  of  a  physician  on 
his  experience  in  practice,  without  the  aid  of  a  regu- 
lar medical  education. 

2.  The  practice  of  medicine  without  a  medical  ed- 
ucation. Hence,  quackery ;  the  pretensions  of  an 
ignorant  man  to  medical  skill. 

Shudder  to  destroy  life,  either  by  the  naked  knife,  or  by  the 
surer  and  safer  medium  of  empiricism..  Dioight. 

EM-PhACE'MENT,  7t.     [Fr.]     Place  ;  ground. 
EM-PLXS'TER,  n.     [Gr.  ipirXaorpov,  a  plaster.    See 
Plaster,  which  is  now  used.] 
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EM-PLAS'TER,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  plaster. 

Mortimer. 
EM-PLAR'TER-KD,  pp.     Covered  with  plaster. 
EM-PLAS'TER-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  plaster. 
EM-PLAS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  cjurAao-ri/coc.     See  Plaster, 

Plastic] 
Viscous;  glutinous  ;  adhesive  ;  fit  to  be  applied  as 

a  plaster  ;  as,  emplostic  applications.         Mrbuthnot. 
EM-PLeAD',  71.  t.     [em  and  plead.]    To  charge  with  a 

crime  ;   to  accuse.      But  it  is  now  written  Implead, 

which  see. 
EM-PLEC'TION,  7i.     [Gr.  e/iTTAww.] 

In   ancient  architecture,  a  method  of  constructing 

walls  with  wrought  stones  in  front,  and  with  rough 

stones  in  the  interior.  Elmcs.     Brande. 

EM-PLOY',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  employer;  Arm  impligea  or  im- 

pligein  ;  Sp.  emplvar ;  Port,  empregan  it.  impiegore  ; 

cm,  or  en,  and  ployer,  plier  ;  W.plugu  ;  L.  plico  ;  Gr. 

rrXiKoj  ;  I).  pleegen.     See  Apply,  Display,  Deploy.] 

1.  To  occupy  the  time,  attention,  and  labor  of:  to 
keep  busy,  or  at  work  ;  to  use.  We  employ  our  hands 
in  labor  ;  we  employ  our  heads  or  faculties  in  study 
or  thought ;  the  attention  is  employed,  when  the  mind 
is  fixed  or  occupied  upon  an  object ;  we  employ  time, 
when  we  devote  it  to  an  object.  A  portion  of  time 
should  be  daily  employed  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
meditation,  and  prayer  ;  a  great  portion  of  life  is  cm- 
ployed  to  little  profit  or  to  very  bad  purposes. 

2.  To  use  as  an  instrument  or  means.  We  employ 
pens  in  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  keeping  accounts. 
We  employ  medicines  in  curing  diseases 

3.  To  use  as  materials  in  forming  anj  thing.  We 
employ  timber,  stones,  or  bricks,  in  building  ;  we  em- 
ploy  wool,  linen,  and  cotton,  in  making  cloth. 

4.  To  engage  in  one's  service  ;  to  use  as  an  agent 
or  substitute  in  transacting  business;  to  commission 
and  intrust  with  the  management  of  one's  affairs. 
The  president  employed  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty. Kings  and  states  employ  embassadors  at  foreign 
courts. 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  use  ;  to  apply  or  devote  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  to  pass  in  business  ;  as,  to  employ  time  ;  to  cm- 
ploy  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week  ;  to  employ  one's  life. 

To  employ  one's  self,  is  to  apply  or  devote  one's  time 
and  attention  ;  to  busy  one's  self. 
EM-PLOY',  /I.    That  which  engages  the  mind,  or  oc- 
cupies the  time  anil  labor  of  a  person  ;  business  ;  ob- 
ject of  study  or  industry  ;  employment. 


Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find, 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 


Pope. 


2.  Occupation  ;  as  art,  mystery,  trade,  profession. 

3.  Public  office  ;  agency  ;  service  for  another. 
EM-PLOY'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  employed  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  used  ;  fit  or  proper  for  use.  Boole. 

EMPLOYE',  (em-ploy-a',)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is 
employed. 

EM-PLOY'£D,  pp.  Occupied  ;  fixed  or  engaged ;  ap- 
plied in  business  ;  used  in  agency. 

EM-PLOY'ER,  71.  One  who  employs  ;  one  who  uses  ; 
one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service. 

EM-PLOY'ING,  ppr.  Occupying  ;  using  ;  keeping 
busy. 

EM-PLOY'MENT,  71.    The  ac|pf  employing  or  using. 

2.  Occupation  ;  business  ;  that  which  engages  the 
head  or  hands  ;  as,  agricultural  employments ;  me- 
chanical employments.  Men,  whose  employment  is  to 
make  sport  and  amusement  for  others,  are  always 
despised. 

3.  Office;  public  business  or  trust;  agency  or  ser- 
vice for  another  or  for  the  public.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  a  laborious  and  responsible  employ- 
ment.    He  is  in  the  employment  of  government. 

EM-PLUNGE'.    See  Plunge. 

EM-POIS'ON,  (poiz'n,)  v.  t.  TFr.  empoisonner.  See 
Poison.] 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  administer  poison  to  ;  to  destroy 
or  endanger  life  by  giving  or  causing  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  any  noxious  drug  or  preparation. 

Sidney.     Bacon. 
[In  this  sense,  Poison  is  generally  used ;  but  Empois- 
on may  be  used,  especially  in  poetry.] 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  or  venom  ;  to  render  nox- 
ious or  deleterious  by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  sub- 
stance. 

[This  may  be  used,  especially  in  poetry.] 

3.  To  imbitter ;  to  deprive  of  sweetness ;  as,  to 
empoison  the  jovs  and  pleasures  of  life. 

EM-POIS'ON-£U,  (-poiz'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Poisoned  ;  taint- 
ed with  venom  ;  imbittered. 

EM-POIS'ON-ER,  71.  One  who  poisons  ;  one  who 
administers  a  deleterious  drug;  he  or  that  which  im- 
bitters. 

EM-POIS'ON-ING,  ppr.     Poisoning;  imbittering. 

EM-POIS'ON-MENT,  71.  The  act  of  administering 
poison  or  causing  it  to  be  taken  ;  the  act  of  destroying 
life  by  a  deleterious  drug. 

EM-PO-RET'ie,  a.     Used  in  market. 

EM-Po'RI-UM,  71.  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  tprropiov,  from 
epKopevouai,  to  buy  ;  iv  and  -aatvopat,  to  pass  or  go, 
Sax.  fa  ran.] 

1.  A  place  of  merchandise;  a  town  or  city  of  trade  ; 
particularly,  a  city  or  town  of  extensive  commerce, 
or  in  which  the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country 
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centers,  or  to  which  sellers  ;uid   buyers  resort  from  i 
different  countries.     Such  are  London,  Amsterdam,  ' 
and  Hamburg.     New  York  will  be  an  emporium. 
2.  In  medicine,  the  common  sensory  in  the  brain. 

EM-POV'ER-ISH.     See  Impoverish.  [Coze. 

EM-POWER,  v.  t.     [from  en,  or  in,  and  power.] 

1.  To  give  legal  or  moral  power  or  authority  to ;  to 
authorize,  either  by  law,  commission,  letter  of  attor- 
ney, natural  right,  or  by  verbal  license.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  empowered  to  try  and  decide  all  cases,  civil 
or  criminal.  The  attorney  is  empowered  to  sigp  an 
acquittance,  and  discharge  the  debtor. 

2.  To  give  physical  power  or  force  ;  to  enable. 

[In  this  sense,  not  frequently  used,  and  perhaps  not 
used  at  all. j 

EM-POW'ER-ED,  pp.  Authorized  ;  having  legal  or 
moral  right. 

EM-POW'ER-ING,  ppr.     Authorizing;  giving  power. 

EM'PRESS,  n.  [Contracted  from  emperess.  See  Em- 
peror.] 

1.  The  consort  or  spouse  of  an  emperor. 

2.  A  female  who  governs  an  empire ;  a  female  in- 
vested with  imperial  power  or  sovereignty. 

EM-PRISE',  n.     [Norm. ;  em,  en,  and  prise,  from  pren- 
dre, to  take  ;  the  same  as  Enterprise.] 
An  undertaking  ;  an  enterprise.     Spenser.     Pope. 
[Now  rarely  or  never  used,  except  in  poetry.] 

EMP'TI-ED,  pp.  Poured  out ;  exhausted  of  its  con- 
tents. 

EMP'TI-ER,  n.     One  that  empties  or  exhausts. 

EMP'TI-NESS,  n.  [from  empty.]  A  state  of  being 
empty  ;  a  state  of  containing  nothing  except  air;  des- 
titution ;  absence  of  matter ;  as,  the  emptiness  of  a 
vessel. 

2.  Void  space;  vacuity;  vacuum.  Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance  ;  as,  the  emptiness 
of  light  and  shade.  Dryden. 

4.  Unsatisfactoriness  ;  inability  to  satisfy  desire  ; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  earthly  things. 

5.  Vacuity  of  head  ;  want  of  intellect  or  knowl- 
edge. Pope. 

EMP'TION,  n.     [L.  emptio,  from  emo,  to  buy.] 

The   act  of   buying  ;  a  purchasing.      [Not  much 

usedA  Arbuthnot. 

EMP'TY,  a.f  [Sax.  ctmtig  or  cemti,  from  amtian,  to  be 

idle,  to  be  vacant,  to  evacuate,  mmta,  ease,  leisure, 

quiet.] 

1.  Containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air ;  as,  an 
empty  chest ;  empty  space  ;  an  empty  purse  is  a  serious 
evil. 

2.  Evacuated ;  not  filled  ;  as,  empty  shackles. 

Spe}iser. 

3.  Unfurnished  ;  as,  an  empty  room. 

4.  Void  ;  devoid. 

In  civility,  thou  Beemest  bo  empty.  Shak. 

5.  Void  ;  destitute  of  solid  matter  ;  as,  empty  air. 

6.  Destitute  of  force  or  effect  ;    as,  empty  words. 

7.  Unsubstantial  ;  unsatisfactory  ;  not  able  to  fill 
the  mind  or  the  desires.  The  pleasures  of  life  are 
empty  and  unsatisfying. 

Pleased  with  empty  praise.  Pope. 

8.  Not  supplied  ;  having  nothing  to  carry. 

They  beat  him,  and  Bent  him  away  empty.  —  Mark  xii. 

9.  Hungry. 

My  falcon  now  IB  sharp  and  passing  empty.  Shak. 

10.  Unfurnished  with  intellect  or  knowledge  ;  va- 
cant of  head  ;  ignorant  ;  as,  an  empty  coxcomb. 

11.  Unfruitful ;  producing  nothing. 

Israel  is  an  empty  vine.  —  He-sea  X. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  —  Gen.  xli. 

12.  Wanting  substance  ;  wanting  solidity  ;  as, 
empty  dreams. 

13.  Destitute ;  waste ;  desolate. 

Nineveh  is  empty.      Nab.  ii. 

14.  Without  effect. 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.—  2  Sam.  1. 

15.  Without  a  cargo ;  in  ballast ;  as,  the  ship  re- 
turned empty. 

EMP'TY,  v.  t.  To  exhaust ;  to  make  void  or  desti- 
tute ;  to  deprive  of  the  contents  ;  as,  to  empty  a 
vessel ;  to  empty  a  well  or  a  cistern. 

2.  To  pom  out  the  contents ;  as,  rivers  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean. 

The  clouds  empty  themselves  on  the  earth. —  Eccles.-  xi. 

3.  To  waste  ;  to  make  desolate.     Jer.  Ii. 
EMP'TY,  v.  i.    To  pour  out  or  discharge  its  contents. 

The  Connecticut  empties  into  the  Sound. 
2.  To  become  empty. 
EMP'TY-HEAD'ED,  (-hed-)  a.    Having  few  ideas. 
EMP'TY-HEART'ED,   o.      Destitute  of  feeling  and 

attachment.  Shak. 

EMP'TY-ING,  ppr.    Pouring  out  the  contents  ;  mak- 
ing void. 
EMP'TY-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  empty.     Shak. 
Emptyings,  pi.  ;  the  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &.C.  ;  yeast. 

America. 
EM-PUR'PLE,  v.  t.     [from  purple.]    To  tinge  or  dye 
of  a  purple  color  ;  to  discolor  with  purple. 

The  deep  empurpled  ran.  Philips. 

EM-PUR'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Stained  with  a  purple  color. 
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EM-PUR'PLING,  ppr.  Tinging  or  dyeing  of  a  purple 
color. 

EM-POSE',  n.     [Gr.  tpn'ivaa.] 

A  phantom  or  specter.    [Not  used.]     Bp.  Taylor. 

EM-PIWZLE.     See  Puzzle. 

EM-PY-E'MA,  7i.  [Gr.]  A  collection  of  purulent  mat- 
ter in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

EM-PYR'E-AL,  a.  [Pr.  empyrie ;  Sp.  It.  empireo  ;  L. 
empyr(Bus ;  from  Gr.  iptrrvposr  ev  and  ttvo,  fire.] 

1.  Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light ;  refined  beyond 
aerial  substance ;  pertaining  to  the  highest  and  purest 
region  of  heaven. 

Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyreal  sphere.  Pope. 

2.  Pure ;  vital ;  dephlogisticated ;  an  epithet  given 
to  oxygen  gas. 

EM-PY-RE'AN,  a.     Empyreal.  Akenside. 

EM-PY-RE'AN,  n.     [See  Empyreal.]     The  highest 

heaven,  where   the   pure  element  of  fire  has  been 

supposed  to  subsist. 

The  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs.  Milton. 

EM-PY-REO'MA,  71.     [Gr.,  from  tv  and  irup,  fire.] 

In  chemistry,  burnt  smell ;  the  odor  of  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  when  slightly  burnt  in  close 
vessels.  Ure. 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'IC,  (a.     A  term  denoting  the 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'IC-AL,  (  taste  or  smell  of  slight- 
ly burnt  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

EM-PYR'IC-AL,  a.  Containing  the  combustible  prin- 
ciple of  coal.  Kirwan. 

EM-PY-Ro'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  euitvpato,  to  burn.] 

A  general  fire  ;  a  conflagration.     [Little  used.] 

EM'RODS      See  Emerods.  [Hale. 

E'MU,  h.*  This  name  properly  belongs  to  the  New 
Holland  cassowary,  which  is  allied  to  the  ostrich  and 
cassowary,  but  has  been  erroneously  applied  by  the 
Brazilians  to  the  rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich. 
[See  Emeu.]  Cuvier. 

EM'T|-LaTE,  (em'yu-late,)  v.  t.  [L.  cemulor ;  Sp. 
cnutlar  j  It.  emulare.     Qm.  Gr.  apt AAu,  strife,  contest.] 

1.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  ac- 
tions ;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal  or  excel ;  to 
vie  with  ;  to  rival.  Learn  early  to  emulate  the  good 
and  the  great.  Emulate  the  virtues  and  shun  the 
vices  of  distinguished  men. 

2.  To  be  equal  to. 

Thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.  Shak. 

3.  To  imitate;  to  resemble.     [Unusual.] 
Convulsion  emulating  the  motion  of  laughter.  Arbuthnot. 

EM'U-LATE,  a.     Ambitious.     [Little  used.]       Shak. 

EM'U-LA-TED,  pp.     Rivaled;  imitated. 

EM'U-La-TING,  ppr.  Rivaling  ;  attempting  to  equal 
or  excel ;  imitating  ;  resembling. 

EM-U-La'TION,  71. t  The  act  of  attempting  to  equal 
or  excel  in  qualities  or  actions  ;  rivalry  ;  desire  of 
superiority,  attended  with  effort  to  attain  it  ;  gener- 
ally in  a  good  sense:  or  an  attempt  to  equal  or  excel 
others  in  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  without  the 
desire  of  depressing  others.  Rom.  xi.  In  a  bad  sense, 
a  striving  to  equal  or  do  more  than  others  to  obtain 
carnal  favors  or  honors.     Gat.  v. 

2.  An  ardor  kindled  by  the  praiseworthy  examples 
of  others,  inciting  to  imitate  them,  or  to  equal  or 
excel  them. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

3.  Contest ;  contention  ;  strife  ;  competition  ;  ri- 
valry accompanied  with  a  desire  of  depressing 
another. 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise.  Shak. 

EM'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  Inclined  to  emulation  ;  rivaling  ; 
disposed  to  competition. 

EM'U-La-TOR,  n.  One  who  emulates ;  a  rival ;  a 
competitor. 

EM'U-L  A-TRESS,  7i.   A  female  who  emulates  another. 

EM'ULE,  v.  t.     To  emulate.     [Not  used.] 

E-MULGE',  ji.  t.     To  milk  out.     [Not  used.] 

E-MULG'ENT,  a.  [L.  emulgeo  ;  e  and  mulgeo,  to 
milk  out.] 

Milking  or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the  kidneys 
with  blood,  being  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
double.  The  emulgent  veins  return  the  blood,  after 
the  urine  is  secreted.  This  the  ancients  considered 
as  a  milking  or  straining  of  the  serum,  whence  the 
name.  Encyc.     Harris.     Quincy.     Parr. 

E-MULG'ENT,  n.    An  emulgent  vessel. 

EM'U-LOUS,  (em'yu-lus,)  a.     [L.  annnlus.] 

1.  Desirous  or  eager  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel 
another ;  desirous  of  like  excellence  with  another  ; 
with  of;  as,  emulous  of  another's  example  or  virtues. 

2.  Rivaling;  engaged  in  competition;  as,  emulous 
Carthage.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Factious  ;  contentious.  Shak. 
EM'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.     With  desire  of  enualing  or 

excelling  another.  Granville. 

E-MUL'SION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  emulsus,  emulgeo,  to 
milk  out.] 

A  soft  liquid  remedy  of  a  color  and  consistence 
resembling  milk  ;  any  milk-like  mixture  prepared  by 
uniting  oil  and  water,  by  means  of  another  sub- 
stance, saccharine  or  mucilaginous.     Encvc.   Ure. 
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E-MUL'SIVE,  a.     Softening;  milk-like. 

2.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milk-like  substance  ;  as, 
emulsive  acids.  Fourcroy. 

E-MUNG'TO-RY,  n.  [L.  emunctorium,  from  emunctus, 
einungo,  to  wipe,  to  cleanse.] 

In  anatomy,  any  part  of  the  body  which  serves  to 
carry  off  excrementitious  matter ;  an  excretory  duct. 
Encyc.     Coze. 
The  kidneys  and  skin    are    called    the    common 
emunctorics.  Cyc. 

EM-US-CA'TION,  7i.     [L.  emuseor.] 

A  freeing  from  moss.  [Not  mucli  used.]  Evelyn? 
EN ;  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  French.  It  coincides  with  the  Latin  in, 
Gr.  tv.,  and  some  English  words  are  written  indiffer- 
ently with  £71  or  i?t.  For  the  ease  of  pronunciation, 
it  is  changed  to  em,  particularly  before  a  labial,  as  in 
employ,  empower. 

En  was  formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns 
and  of  verbs,  as  in  housen,  escapen.  It  is  retained  in 
oxen  and  children.  It  is  also  still  used  as  the  termi- 
nation of  some  verbs,  as  in. lieark-en,  from  the  Saxon 
infinitive. 
EN-a'BLE,  ft.  (.     [Norm,  enhabler.     See  Able.] 

1.  To  make  able  ;  to  supply  with  power,  physical 
or  moral ;  to  furnish  with  sufficient  power  or  ability. 
By  strength  a  man  is  enabled  to  work.  Learning  and 
industry  enable  men  to  investigate  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. Fortitude  enables  us  to  bear  pain  without  mur- 
muring. 

2.  To  supply  with  means.  Wealth  enables  men  to 
be  charitable,  or  to  live  in  luxury. 

3.  To  furnish  with  legal  ability  or  competency  ;  to 
authorize.  The  law  enables  us  to  dispose  of  our  prop- 
erty by  will. 

4.  To  furnish  with  competent  knowledge  or  skill, 
and,  in  general,  with  adequate  means. 

EN-A'BL£D,  pp.  Supplied  with  sufficient  power,  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  legal. 

EN-A'BLE-MENT,  71.    The  act  of  enabling ;  ability 

Bacon. 

EN-A'BLING,  ppr.  Giving  power  to  ;  supplying  with 
sufficient  power,  ability,  or  means  ;  authorizing. 

EN-ACT',  v.  t.  [en  and  act]  To  make,  as  a  law  ;  to 
pass,  as  a  bill,  into  a  law  ;  to  perform  a  last  act  of  a 
legislature  to  a  bill,  giving  it  validity  as  a  law ;  to 
give  legislative  sanction  to  a  bill. 

Shall  this  bill  pass  to  be  enacted  ?  T.  Bige'.oio. 

2.  To  decree ;  to  establish  as  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme power. 

3.  To  act ;  to  perforin  ;  to  effect.  Spenser. 

4.  To  represent  in  action.  Shak. 
EN- ACT',  7j.    Purpose  ;  determination. 
EN-ACT'ED,  pp.    Passed  into  a  law  ;  sanctioned  as  a 

law  by  legislative  authority. 

EN-AGT'ING,  ppr.     Passing  into  a  law  ;  giving  legis- 
lative sanction  to  a  bill,  and  establishing  it  as  a  law. 
2.  a.    Giving  legislative  forms  and  sanction  ;  as, 
the  enacting  clause  of  a  bill. 

EN-ACT'IVE,  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish 
as  a  law.  Bramhall. 

EN-ACT'MENT,  71.  The  passing  of  a  hill  into  a  law  ; 
the  act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giving  validity  to  a 
law.  Goldsmith.     Christ.  Observer.     Walsh. 

EN-ACT'OR,  71.     One  who  enacts  or  passes  a  law ; 

one  who  decrees  or  establishes  as  a  law.  Atterbury. 

2.  One  who  perforins  any  thing.     [Not  used.] 

EN-ACT'URE,  71.     Purpose.     [Not  in  use.]        Shak. 

E-NAL'LA"-GE,  (e-nal'la-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  cyaXAayi;, 
change  ;  ivaWamv,  to  change;  tv  and  nAAarrco,] 

In  syntax,  a.  change  of  words,  or  a  substitution  of 
one  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mode,  or 
voice,  of  the  same  word,  for  another. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard.     Encyc. 

EN-AM'BUSH,  v.  t.     [en  and  ambush.']    To  hide  in 
ambush. 
2.  To  ambush.  Chapman. 

EN-AM'BIJSH-.ED,  (-am'busht,)  pp.  Concealed  in  am- 
bush, or  with  hostile  intention  ;  ambushed. 

EN-AM'  BUSH-ING,  ppr.     Concealing  in  ambush. 

EN-AM'EL,  7i.  [en  and  Fr.  email,  Sp.  esmaltc,  It.  smal- 
to,  G.  schmcli,  from  the  root  of  melt.] 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  substance  imperfectly  vitrified, 
or  matter  in  which  the  granular  appearance  is  de- 
stroyed, and  having  a  vitreous  gloss. 

In  the  arts,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  glass,  dif- 
fering from  it  by  a  greater  degree  of  fusibility  or 
opacity.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Enamels  have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal  glass  or 
frit,  ground  with  a  fine  oxyd  of  lead  and  tin.  These, 
baked  together,  are  the  matter  of  enamels,  and  the 
coior  is  varied  by  adding  other  substances.  Oxyd  of 
gold  gives  a  red  color  ;  that  of  copper  a  green  ;  man- 
ganese a  violet ;  cobalt  a  blue  ;  and  iron  a  fine  black. 
Encyc.    Jficholson. 

2.  That  which  is  enameled  ;  a  smootn,  glossy  sur- 
face, of  various  colors,  resembling  enamel. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  smooth,  hard  substance  which 
covers  the  crown  or  visible  part  of  a  tooth.        Cyc. 

EN-AM'EL,  v.  t.  To  lay  enamel  on  a  metal,  as  on 
gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 

2.  To  paint  in  enamel.  Encyc 

3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel. 
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EN-AM'EL,  v.  i.    To  practice  the  art  0/ enameling. 

ENAM'EL-AR,  a.  Consisting  of  enamel ;  resembling 
enamel  ;  smooth  ;  glossy. 

EN-A.M'EL-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overlaid  with  enamel  ; 
adorned  with  any  thing  resembling  enamel ;  as,  an 
enameled  card. 

EN-AM'EE-ER,  n.  One  who  enamels  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  lay  on  enamels,  or  inlav  colors. 

EN-AM'EL-ING,  ppr.     Laying  on  enamel. 

EN-AM'EL-ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  laying  on  en- 
amels. 

EN-AM'OR,  v.  t.    [from  the  Fr.  amour,  L.  amor,  love.] 
To  inflame  with  love  ;   to  charm  ;  to  captivate  ; 
with  of  'before  the  person  or  thing  ;  as,  to  be  enamored 
of  a.  lady  ;  to  be  enamored  of  books  or  science. 
[put  it  is  now  followed  by  with.] 

EN-AM-O-RX'DO,  n.     One'deeplv  in  love.    Herbert,. 

EN-AM'OR-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Inflamed  with  love  ; 
charmed  ;   delighted. 

EN-AM'OR-ING,  ppr.  Inflaming  with  love  ;  charm- 
ing ;  captivating. 

EN-AN-TI-OP'A-THY,  re.  [Gr.  tvavrtac,  opposite,  and 
rra&oc,  passion.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection  Everest. 

2.  The  same  as  Allopathy  ;  a  term  used  by  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Hahnemann 

EN-aRM'£D,  a.  In  heraldry,  having  arms,  that  is, 
horns,  hoofs,  &c,  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the 
bodv. 

EN-AR-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  cnarro,  narro,  to  relate.] 
Recital  ;   relation  ;  account ;   exposition.     [Little 
used.] 

EN-AR-THRo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  tvapdpoxjtc;  ev  and  ap- 
Vpnv,  a  joint.] 

In  anatomy,  a  ball  and  socket  joint ;  that  species  of 
articulation  which  consists  in  the  insertion  of  the 
round  end  of  a  bone  in  the  cup-like  cavity  of  an- 
other, forming  a  joint  movable  in  every  direction. 

E-NA-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  enato.]  [Quincy. 

A  swimming  out ;  escape  by  swimming. 

E-NATE',  a.     [L.  enatus.] 

Growing  out.  Smith. 

E-NAUN'TER,  adv.     Lest  that.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

E-NAV'l-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  enavigo.) 
To  sail  out  or  over. 

E-NAV'I-GA-TED,  pp.    Sailed  over 

K-NAV't-GA-TING,pj)j-.    Sailing  over. 

EN-CAGF.',  v.  t.  [from  cage.]  To  shut  up  or  confine 
in  a  cage  ;  to  coop.  Shak.     Donne. 

EN-CAG'-ED,  pp.    Shut  up  or  confined  in  a  cage. 

ES-GaH'ING, ppr.    Cooping;  confining  in  a  cage. 

EN-CAMP',  v.  i.  [from  camp.]  To  pitch  tents  or  form 
huts,  as  an  army  ;  to  halt  on  a  march,  spread  tents, 
and  remain  for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
army  or  company. 

They  encamped  in  Etham.  —  Ex.  xiii. 

The  Lcviics  shall  encamp  about  the  tabernacle.  —  Num.  1. 

2.  To  pitch  tents  for  the  purpose  of  a  siege  ;  to  be- 
siege. 

Encamp  against  the  city  and  take  it.  —  2  Sam.  xii. 

EN-GAMP',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  camp ;  to  place  a 
marching  army  or  company  in  a  temporary  habita- 
tion or  quarters. 

EN-CAMP'£D,  (en-kampt',)  pp.  Settled  in  tents  or 
huts  for  lodging  or  temporary  habitation. 

EN-CAMI"iNG,  ppr.  Pitching  tents  or  forming  huts 
for  a  temporary  lodging  or  rest. 

EN-GA.MP'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  pitching  tents  or 
forming  huts,  as  an  army  or  traveling  company,  for 
temporary  lodging  or  rest. 

2.  The  place  where  an  army  or  company  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp  ;  a  regular  order  of  tents  or  huts  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  armv  or  troop. 

EN-CANK'ER.  v.  t.    To  corrode  ;  to  canker.     Shelton. 

EN-€ANK'ER-ED,p/>.    Corroded. 

EN-CANK'ER-ING,  ppr.     Corroding. 

EN-CASE'.     See  Incase. 

EN-GASH'MENT,  re.  The  payment  in  cash  of  a  note, 
draft,  &c.     [Among  English  bankers.] 

EN-CAUS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  m  and  navariKoc,  caustic, 
from  ko.Mii,  to  burn.] 

Pertaining  to  the  art  of  painting  in  heated  or  burnt 
wax. 

Encaustic  painting;  among  the  ansicnts,  a  kind  of 
painting  in  which,  by  beating  or  burning  in  wax,  the 
colors  were  rendered  permanent  in  all  their  original 
splendor.     It  was  different  from  enameling.     P.  Cyc. 

EN-CAUS'TIC,  n.  The  method  of  painting  in  heated 
or  burnt  wax  ;  encaustic  painting.  P.  Cue. 

EN-CSVE',  v.  t.  [from  cave]  To  hide  in  a  cave  or 
recess.  Shak. 

EN-CAVED,  pp.     Hid  in  a  cave. 

EN-CAVING,  ppr.    Hiding  in  a  cave. 

EjY-CEIjYTFJ,  ('ang-sint',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  mceindre  ; 
en  and  ceindre,  L.  cingo,  to  gird.] 

[n  fortification,  inclosure  ;  the  wall  or  rampart  which 
surrounds  a  place,  sometimes  composed  of  bastions 
and  curtains.  It  is  sometimes  only  lianked  by  round 
or  square  towers,  which  is  called  a  Roman  wall. 

Encyc. 

EjY-CEIA'TE',  (ang-sant',)  a.  In  law,  pregnant ;  with 
child.  Blackstone. 

EN-CE'NI-A,  n.  pL     [Gr.  cvyKaiv m.l 
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Festivals  anciently  kept  on  the  days  on  which 
cities  were  built  or  churches  consecrated  ;  and,  in 
later  times,  ceremonies  renewed  at  certain  periods, 
as  at  Oxford,  at  the  celebration  of  founders  and  ben- 
efactors. Hook. 

EN-CE-PHAL'IG.  a.     Belonging  to  the  head  or  brain. 

EN-CEPH'A-LON,  n.     [Gr.  cv  and  ,:cipa\n.] 

The  cerebrum,  and  sometimes  the  whole  contents 
of  the  cranium. 

EN-CHAFE',  re.  t.     [en  and  chafe  ;  Fr.  chauffer.] 

To  chafe  or  fret  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  irri- 
tate.    [See  Chafe.]  Shak. 

EN-CHaF'ED,  (en-chaff, )  pp     Chafed  ;  irritated  ;  en- 
raged. 

EN-CHAF'ING,  ppr.    Chafing;  fretting;  enraging. 

EN-CHAIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enchainer.     See  Chain.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  chain ;  to  bind  or  hold  in 
chains  ;  to  hold  in  bondage. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  restrain ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  en- 
chain the  attention. 

3.  To  link  together  ;  to  connect.  Howell. 
EN-CHAIN'SD,  pp.     Fastened  witii  a  chain  ;  held  in 

bondage  ;  held  fast ;  restrained  ;  confined. 
EN-CHA  IN'ING,  ppr.  Making  fast  with  a  chain  ;  bind- 
ing; holding  in  chains  ;  confining. 
EN-CHAIN'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  enchaining,  orstate 

of  being  enchained.  Rich.  Diet. 

EN-CHANT',  o.  t.     [Fr.  enchanter;   en.  and  chanter,  to 

sing  ;  L.  incanto  ;  in  and  canto,  to  sing.     See  Chant 

and  Cant.] 

1.  To  practice  sorcery  or  witchcraft  on  any  thing  ; 

to  give  efficacy  to  any  thing  by  songs  of  sorcery,  or 

fascination. 


Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  Shak. 

2.  To  subdue  by  charms  or  spells.  Sidney. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree  ;  to  charm  ;  to 
ravislt  with  pleasure  ;  as,  the  description  enchants 
me  ;  we  were  enchanted  with  the  music. 

EN-CHANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Affected  by  sorcery  ;  fas- 
cinated ;  subdued  by  charms  ;  delighted  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

2.  Inhabited  or  possessed  by  elves,  witches,  or  other 
imaginary  mischievous  spirits  ;  as,  an  enchanted  cas- 
tle. 

EN-CHANT'ER,  re.  One  who  enchants  ;  a  sorcerer 
or  magician ;  one  who  has  spirits  or  demons  at  his 
command  ;  one  who  practices  enchantment,  or  pre- 
tends to  perform  surprising  things  by  the  agency  of 
demons. 
2.  One  who  charms  or  delights. 
Enchanter's  nightshade ;  the  popular  name  of  the 
Circtea  Lutetiana,  an  herb  found  in  damp,  shady 
places,  in  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

EN-CHANT'ING,  ppr.  Affecting  with  sorcery,  charms, 
or  spells. 

2.  Delighting  highly;  ravishing  with  delight; 
charming. 

3.  a.  Charming;  delighting;  ravishing;  as,  an 
enchanting  voice  ;  an  enchanting  face. 

Simplicity  in  manners  has  an  enchanting  effect.  Karnes. 


EN-CHANT'ING-LY,  ado.  With  the  power  of  en- 
chantment ;  in  a  manner  to  delight  or  charm  ;  as, 
the  lady  sings  encltantiuglii. 

EN-GHaNT'MENT,  v.  The  act  of  producing  certain 
wonderful  effects  by  the  invocation  or  aid  of  demons, 
or  the  agency  of  certain  supposed  spirits  ;  the  use  of 
magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms  ;  incantation. 

The   magicians  of  Egypt  did   so  with  their  enchantments. — 
Ex.  vii. 

9.  Irresistible  influence ;  overpowering  influence 
of  delight. 

The  warmth  of  fancy  —  which  hoIJs  the  heart  of  a  reader  under 
the  strongest  enchantment.  Pnpc. 

EN-CHANT'ltESS,   7i.     A   sorceress ;   a  woman  who 
pretends  to  effect  wonderful  things  by  the  aid  of  de- 
mons ;  one  who  pretends  to  practice  magic.     Taller. 
2.  A  woman   whose  beauty  or  excellences    give 
irresistible  influence. 

From  this  enchantress  all  these  ills  are  come.  Dryden. 

EN-CHARGE',  v.  t.  To  give  in  charge  or  trust.  [JVot 
inuse.]  Bp.  Hall. 

EN-CHARG'jED,p7).  Intrusted  with  ;  given  in  charge  to. 

EN-CHARG'ING,  ppr.  Intrusting  with;  giving  in 
charge  to. 

EN-CHASE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enchasser ;  Sp.  cngoMar,  or 
encaxar,  from  caxa,  a  box,  a  chest  ;  Port,  encastoar, 
encaxar  ;  It.  incastonarc  ;  Fr.  chassis,  a. frame  j  Eng. 
a  cosr.] 

1.  To  infix  or  inclose  in  another  body,  so  as  to  be 
held  fast,  but  not  concealed.  Johnson. 

2.  Technically,  to  adorn  by  embossed  work  ;  to. en- 
rich or  beautify  any  work  in  metal,  by  some  design 
or  figure  in  low  relief,  as  a  watch  case.  Encyc. 

3.  To  adorn  by  being  fixed  on  it. 

To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase.         Dryden. 

4.  To  mark  by  incision.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  delineate.  Spenser. 
EN-OHAS'.ED,  (en-chast',)  pp.    Inclosed  as  in  a  frame, 

or  in  another  body  ;  adorned  with  embossed  work. 
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EN-CHaS'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  in  another  body; 
adorning  with  embossed  work. 

EN-CHAS'ING,  n.  The  same  with  Chasing,  aepecies 
of  embossing. 

EN-CHkAS'ON,  n.  [Old  Fr.]  Cause;  occasion. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

EN-CHI-RIDT-ON,  re.     [Gr.  cv  and  \ttn,  the  hand.] 
A  manual ;  a  book  to  be  carried  in  the  hand    [JVot 
used.] 

EN-CHIS'EL,  v.  t.    To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

EtVO!HS'EL-.ED,  pp.     Cut  with  a  chisel. 

EN-CHIS'EL-ING,ppr.     Cutting  with  a  chisel. 

EN-GIIO'RI-AL,  a.  [Gv.eyKtaptov,  a  country.]  Popu- 
lar or  common ;  applied  particularly  to  the  most 
abridged  mode  of  writing  formed  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  used  by  the  people  ;  called,  also 
demotic. 

EN-CIN'DER-ED,  a.     Burnt  to  cinders.      Cockeram.. 

EN-CIR'GLE,  (en-sur'kl,)  v.  t.  [from  circle.)  To  in 
close  or  surround  with  a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  any 
thing  in  a  circular  form.  Luminous  rings  encircle 
Saturn. 

2.  To  go  round  and  return  to  the  point  from  which 
motion  commenced ;  as,  the  army  encircled  the 
city. 

3.  To  come  around  in  a  circle  or  crowd  ;  as,  to  en- 
circle a  person  about. 

4.  To  embrace  ;  as,  to  encircle  one  in  the  arms. 
EN-CIR'CL£D,(en-sur'kId,)  pp.    Surrounded  with  a 

circle  ;  encompassed  ;  environed  ;  embraced. 
EN-CIR'€LET,re.     A  circle  ;  a  ring.  Sidney. 

EN-CIR'GLING,  ppr. .or  a.    Surrounded  with  a  circle 

or  ring;  encompassing;  embracing. 
EN-€LASP',  v.  t.    To  clasp;  to  embrace. 
EN-GLIT'IG,         )  a.     [Gr.  cyicXtTtKos,  inclined;   cy- 
EN-GLIT'ie-AL,  (      k\ivco,  to  incline.] 

1.  Leaning  ;  inclining,  or  inclined.  In  grammar, 
an  enclitic  particle  or  word,  is  one  which  is  so  closely 
united  to  another  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  as, 
que,  ne,  and  re,  in  virumque,  nenne,  ahusve. 

2.  Throwing  back  the  accent  upon  the  foregoing 
syllable.  Harris. 

EN-GLIT'IG,  re.  A  word  which  is  joined  to  the  end 
of  another,  as  que.  in  virumque,  which  may  vary  the 
acent. 

2.  A  particle  or  word  that  throws  the  accent  or  em- 
phasis back  upon  the  former  syllable.  Harris. 

EN-GLIT'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  enclitic  manner ;  by 
throwing  the  accent  back.  Walker. 

EN-GLOSE'.     See  Inclose. 

EN-CLOLJD'ED,  a.  [from  cloud.]  Covered  with 
clouds.  Spenser. 

EN-CoACK',  B.  t.     To  carry  in  a  coach.         Davies. 

EN-CoACH'-ED,    (en-kocl)t',)    pp.      Conveyed    in  a 

EN-GoACH'[NG,  ppr.     Carried  in  a  coach.  '    [coach. 

EN-COF'FIN,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  coffin. 

EN-GOF'FIN-£D,;»p.     Inclosed  in  a  coffin.      Spenser. 

EN-GO.M'BER.     See  Encumber. 

EN-GOM'BER-MENT,  re.      Molestation.     [JV„t  used.] 

Spenser. 

EN-GO'MI-AST,  re.     [Gr.  rj  Ko>pta<rns.] 

One  who  praises  another  ;  a  panegyrist ;  one  who 
utters  or  writes  commendations. 

EN-GO-MI-AST'IG,  re.    A  panegyric. 

EN-GO-MI-AST'IG,         )  a.    Bestowing  praise  ;  prais- 

EN-GO-MI-AST'IG-AL,  (  ing  ;  commending;  lau- 
datory ;  as,  an  encomiastic  address  or  discourse. 

EN-GO'-MI-AST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  encomiastic 
manner. 

EN-t'O'MI-ON,  re.     Panegyric  Fo'Jierby. 

EN-Co'MI-UM,  re.jtpi.  Encomiums.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
cyKtop,,,,:] 

Praise;  panegyric;  commendation.  Men  are  quite 
as  willing  to  receive  as  to  bestow  encomiums. 

EN-GOM'PASS,  (en-kum'pas,)  re.  t.  [from  compass.} 
To  encircle  ;  to  surround  ;  as,  a  ring  encompasses  the 
finger. 

2.  To  environ  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  shut 
in.  A  besieging  army  cncm.tpassed  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

3.  To  go  or  sail  round  ;  as,  Drake  encompassed  the 
globe. 

EN-GOM'PASS-£D,  (en-kum'past,)  pp.  Encircled; 
surrounded;  inclosed;  shut  in. 

EN-GOM'PASS-ING,  ppr.  Encircling;  surrounding ; 
confining. 

EN-GO.M'PASS-MENT,  re.    A  surrounding. 

2.  A  going  round  ;  circumlocution  in  speaking. 

Shak. 

EN-GdRE' ;  a  French  word,  pronounced  nearly  dng- 
kore,  and  signifying,  again,  once  more  ;  used  by  the 
auditors  and  spectators  of  plays  and  other  sports, 
when  they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part. 

EN-G5RE',  re.  t.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particu- 
lar part  of  an  entertainment. 

EN-CoR'ED,  ('Ang-kBrd',)  pp.  Called  upon  to  repeat 
a  performance,  as  a  song,  &c. 

EN-GoR'ING,  ppr.     Called  upon  for  a  repetition. 

EN-GOUNT'ER,  n.t  [*r.  encontre,  en  and  centre,  L. 
contra,  against,  or  ra'her  rencontre;  Sp.  encuentro  : 
Port,  encontro  ;  It.  incantrr.] 

1.  A  meeting,  particularly  a  sudden  or  accidental 
meeting  of  two  or  more  persons. 

To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 
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2.  A  meeting  in  contest ;  a  single  combat,  on  a 
sudden  meeting  of  parties  ;  sometimes,  less  properly, 
a  duel. 

3.  A  fight ;  a  conflict ;  a  skirmish  ;  a  battle  ;  but 
more  generally,  a  fight  between  a  small  number  of 
men,  or  an  accidental  meeting  and  fighting  of  de- 
tachments, rather  than  a  set  battle  or  general  en- 
gagement. 

4.  Eager  and  warm  conversation,  either  in  love  or 
anger.  Shak. 

5.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  address  or  accosting. 

Shak. 

6.  Occasion  ;  casual  incident.      [Unusual.]     Pope. 
EN-COUNT'ER,  v.  t.     |  Sp.  and   Port,  encontrar;  It. 

incontrare ;  Fr.  rencontrer.] 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face  ;  particularly,  to  meet  sud- 
denly or  unexpectedly. 

[This  sense  is  now  uncommon,  but  still  in  use.] 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition,  or  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
to  rush  against  in  conflict ;  to  engage  with  in  battle  ; 
as,  two  armies  encounter  each  other 

3.  To  meet  and  strive  to  remove  or  surmount ;  as, 
to  encounter  obstacles,  impediments,  or  difficulties. 

4.  To  meet  and  oppose  ;  to  resist ;  to  attack  and 
attempt  to  confute  ;  as,  to  encounter  the  arguments  of 
opponents.     Acts  xvii.  18. 

5.  To  meet  as  an  obstacle.  Which  ever  way  the 
infidel  turns,  he  encounters  clear  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

6.  To  oppose  ;  to  oppugn.  Hale 

7.  To  meet  in  mutual  kindness.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 
EN-COUNT'ER,  v.  i.    To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  meet 
unexpectedly.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  rush  together  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  to  con- 
flict.    Three  armies  encountered  at  Waterloo. 

When  applied  to  one  party,  it  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  with;  as,  the  Christian  army  encountered 
with  the  Saracens. 

3.  To  meet  in  opposition  or  debate. 
EN-COUNT'ER-£D,  pp.     Met  face  to  face;   met  in 

opposition  or  hostility  ;  opposed. 

EN-COUNT'ER-ER,  n.  One  who  encounters;  an 
opponent ;  an  antagonist.  Atterbury. 

EN-COUNT'ER-ING,  ppr.  Meeting;  meeting  in  op- 
position or  in  battle;  opposing;  resisting. 

EN-COUR'AGE,  (en-kur'raje,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  encourager; 
en  and  courage,  from  cirrer,  the  heart;  It.  inco- 
rag  glare.] 

To  give  courage  to  ;  to  give  or  increase  confidence 
of  success  ;  to  inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or 
strength  of  mind  :  to  embolden  ;  to  animate ;  to  in- 
cite ;  to  inspirit. 

But  charge  Joshua  and  encourage  him.  — Deut.  iii. 

EN-COUR'A-G£D,  (en-kur'rajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Emb<-c'- 
ened  ;  inspirited  ;  animated ;  incited. 

EN-COUR'AGE-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  giving  cour- 
age, or  confidence  of  success  ;  incitement  to  action 
or  to  practice  ;  incentive.  We  ought  never  to  neg- 
lect the  encouragement  of  youth  in  generous  deeds. 
The  praise  of  good  men  serves  as  an  encouragement 
to  virtue  and  heroism. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  incite,  support,  promote,  or 
advance,  as  favor,  countenance,  rewards,  profit.  A 
young  man  attempted  the  practice  of  law,  but  found 
little  encouragement.  The  fine  arts  find  little  encour- 
agement among  a  rude  people. 

EN-COUR'A-GER,  n.  One  who  encourages,  incites, 
or  stimulates  to  action  ;  one  who  supplies  incite- 
ments, either  by  counsel,  reward,  or  means  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning  and  a  great  encourager 
of  arts.  Addison. 

EN-COUR'A-GING,  ppr.      Inspiring  with   hope  and 

confidence ;  exciting  courage. 
2.  o.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for  success;  as, 

an  encouraging  prospect. 
EN-COUR'A-GfNG-LY,  adv.      In  a  manner  to  give 

courage,  or  hope  of  success. 
EN-€RA'DLE,   v.   t.     [en  and  cradle.]     To  lay  in   a 

cradle.  Spenser. 

EN-CRIM'SON,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  crimson  color. 
EN-CRIM'SON-£D,  (en-krim'znd,)  pp.  or  a.    Covered 

with  a  crimson  color. 

FN-GRrNFf^'         I  "'      Relat'"g  to  encrinites;   con- 
few  Sr> rivi'i^r'  ii     f     taining     encrinites,   as    certain 

InIcr™ Ewe;'  J    kinds  of  u"iestone- 

EN'GRI-NITE,  n.*  [Gr.  tv  and  koivov,  a  lily.] 

A  fossil  belonging  to  the  asteria  or  star -fish  family. 
It  consists  of  numerous  jointed  arms,  radiating  from 
around  a  center,  in  which  the  mouth  is  situated  ;  it 
is  supported  on  a  jointed  stem,  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  all  the  recent  asterias.  Dana. 

EN-CRISP' £D,  (en-krispt',)  a.  [from  crisp;  Sp.  en- 
crespar  ] 

Curled  ;  formed  in  curls.  Sltelton. 

EN-CRoACH',  v.  i.     [Fr.  accrocher,  to  catch,  to  grap- 
ple, from  croc,  a  hook,  W.  crdg,  Eng.  crook.] 
Primarily,  to  catch  as  with  a  hook.     Hence, 
1.  To  enter  on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  an- 
other ;    to  intrude  ;  to  take  possession  of  what  be- 
longs to  another,  by  gradual  advances  into  his  limits 
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or  jurisdiction,  and  usurping  a  part  of  his  rights  or 
prerogatives  ;  witli  on.  The  farmer  who  runs  a 
fence  on  his  neighbor's  land,  and  incloses  a  piece 
with  his  own,  encroaches  on  his  neighbor's  property. 
Men  often  encroach,  in  this  manner,  on  the  highway. 
The  sea  is  said  to  encroach  on  the  land,  when  it 
wears  it  away  gradually  ;  and  the  land  encroaches  on 
the  sea,  when  it  is  extended  into  it  by  alluvion.  It  is 
important  to  prevent  one  branch  of  government  from 
encroaching  on  the  jurisdiction  of  another. 

2.  To  creep  on  gradually  without  right. 
Superstition  —  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil.  Hooker. 

3.  To  pass  the  proper  bounds,  and  enter  on  an- 
other's rights. 

Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.        Drtjden. 

EN-GRoACH'ER,  n.  One  who  enters  on  and  takes 
possession  of  what  is  not  his  own,  by  gradual  steps. 

Swift. 
2.  One  who  makes  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights.  Clarissa. 

EN-GRoACH'ING,  ppr.    Entering  on  and  taking  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another. 
EN-GRoACH'ING,  a.    Tending  or  apt  to  encroach. 

The  encroaching  Bpirit  of  power.  Madison. 

EN-GR6ACH'ING-LY,  adv  By  way  of  encroach- 
ment. Bailey. 

EN-CRoACH'MENT,  n.  The  entering  gradually  on 
the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  and  taking  pos- 
session ;  unlawful  intrusion  ;  advance  into  the  terri- 
tories or  jurisdiction  of  another,  by  silent  means,  or 
without  right.  Milton.    Attcrbunj.     Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  encroaching  on  another. 

3.  In  law,  if  a  tenant  owes  two  shillings  rent-ser- 
vice to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  takes  three,  it  is  an  en- 
croachment. Cowcl. 

EN-CRUST'.     See  Incuust. 

EN-CUM'BER,  v.  t.    [Fr.  encombrer.    See  Incumber.] 

1.  To  load  ;  to  clog  ;  to  impede  motion  with  a 
load,  burden,  or  any  thing  inconvenient  to  the  limbs  ; 
to  render  motion  or  operation  difficult  or  laborious. 

2.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  obstruct. 

3.  To  load  with  debts  ;  as,  an  estate  is  encumbered 
with  mortgages,  or  with  a  widow's  dower. 

EN-CUM'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Loaded  ;  impeded  in 
motion  or  operation,  by  a  burden  or  difficulties  ; 
loaded  with  debts. 

EN-CUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Loading;  clogging;  ren- 
dering motion  or  operation  difficult ;  loading  with 
debts. 

EN-GUM'BRANCE,  n.  A  load  ;  any  thing  that  im- 
pedes action,  or  renders  it  difficult  and  laborious ; 
clog ;  impediment. 

2.  Useless  addition  or  load. 

Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load, 

The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  wood.  Thomson. 

3.  Load  or  burden  on  an  estate  ;  a  legal  claim  on 
an  estate,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the  estate  is 
liable. 

EN-GUM'BRANC-ER,  re.  One  who  has  an  encum- 
brance or  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate.  Kent. 

EN-CYG'LIG-AL,  a.  [Gr.  cyKVKXiKoc ;  ev  and  kvkXos, 
a  circle.] 

Circular  ;  sent  to  many  persons  or  places ;  in- 
tended for  many,  or  for'  a  whole  order  of  men ;  as, 
the  encyclical  letter  of  the  pope.  Stillingfieel. 

EN-CY-CLO-PE'DI-A,   )  n.    [Gr.  ei/,m,  «r«/cAos,  a  cir- 

EN-C  ?-CLO-P/E'DI-A,  \  cle,  and  rratfc.i,  instruc- 
tion ;  instruction  in  a  circle,  or  circle  of  instruc- 
tion.] 

The  circle  of  sciences ;  a  general  system  of  in- 
struction or  knowledge.  More  particularly,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  facts,  principles,  and  discoveries, 
in  all  branches  of  science  and  the  arts,  digested 
under  proper  titles,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order ;  as,  the  French  Encyclopedia ;  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

EN-CY-CLO-PE'DI-AN,  a.  Embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  learning. 

EN-CY-€LO-PED'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ency- 
clopedia. Stewart. 

EN-C?-€LO-PE'DIST,  re.  The  compiler  of  an  ency- 
clopedia, or  one  who  assists  in  such  compilation. 

EN-CYST'ED,  a.  [from  cyst.]  Inclosed  in  a  bag, 
bladder,  or  vesicle  ;  as,  an  encysted  tumor.      Sharp. 

END,  n.  [Sax.  cud,  ende,  or  cende;  G.  ende;  D.  eind; 
Svv.  dnde  ;  Dan.  ende  ;  Goth,  andei;  Basque,  ondoa; 

u     -o. 
Sans,  anda  or  aula;  Per.    •   IiXj)  andan.] 

1.  The  extreme  point  of  a  line,  or  of  any  thing 
that  has  more  length  than  breadth  ;  as,  the  end  of  a 
house  ;  the  end  of  a  table  ;  the  end  of  a  finger ;  the 
end  of  a  chain  or  rope.  When  bodies  or  figures  have 
equal  dimensions,  or  equal  length  and  breadth,  the 
extremities  are  called  sides. 

2.  The  extremity  or  last  part,  in  general ;  the  close 
or  conclusion,  applied  to  time. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  she  returned.  —  Judges  xl. 

3    The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  an  action. 

Of  the  increase  of  Iris  government  there  shall  be  no  end.  —  Is.  ix. 
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4.  The  close  or  conclusion  ;  as,  the-  end  of  a 
chapter. 

5.  Ultimate  state  or  condition ;  fin'al  doom. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.  —  Pb.  xxxvii. 

6.  The  point  beyond  which  no  progression  can  be 
made. 

n,  and  are 

7.  Final  determination  ;  conclusion  of  debate  or 
deliberation. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  au  end  1  Shak. 

8.  Close  of  life  ;  death  ;  decease. 

Unblamed  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.  Pope. 

9.  Cessation  ;  period  ;  close  of  a  particular  state  of 
things ;  as,  the  end  of  the  world. 

10.  Limit;  termination. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  store.  — Nanum  il. 

11.  Destruction.    Amos  viii 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come.  —  Gen.  vi. 

12.  Cause  of  death  ;  a  destroyer. 

And  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end.  Shak. 

13.  Consequence ;  issue  ;  result ;  conclusive  event ; 
conclusion. 

The  end  of  these  things  is  death.  —  Rom.  vi. 

14.  A  fragment  or  broken  piece. 

Old  odd  ends.  Shak. 

15.  The  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one  aims 
or  directs  his  views  ;  the  object  intended  to  be 
reached  or  accomplished  by  any  action  or  scheme  ; 
purpose  intended  ;  scope ;  aim  ;  drift ;  as,  private 
ends ;  public  ends. 

Two  tilings  I  shall  propound  to  you  as  ends.  Suckling. 

The  end  of  the  commandments  is  charity.  —  1  Tim.  i. 

A  right  to  the  end,  implies  a  right  to  the  means 
necessary  for  attaining  it.  Law. 

1G.  An  end,  for  ore  end  ;  upright ;  erect ;  as,  his  hair 
stands  an  end. 

17.   The  ends  of  the  earth,  in  Scripture,  are  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts. 
END,  v.  t.    To  finish  ;  to  close  ;  to  conclude ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  as,  to  end  a  controversy  ;  to  end  a  war. 
On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.  —  Gen.  ii. 
2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  to  death. 

King  Harry,  thy  sword  hath  ended  him.  Shak. 

END,  v.  i.  To  come  to  the  ultimate  point ;  to  be  fin- 
ished ;  as,  a  voyage  ends  by  the  return  of  a  ship. 

2.  To  terminate  ;  to  close ;  to  cont.lude.  The  dis- 
course ends  with  impressive  words. 

3.  To  cease ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  as,  winter  ends 
in  March,  and  summer  in  September;  a  good  life 
ends  in  peace. 

END'-ALL,  n.     Final  close.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

EN-DA.Vl'AGE,  v.  U     [from  damage.]     To  bring  loss 

or  damage  to;  to  harm:  to  injure;  to  mischief;  to 

prejudice. 

The  trial  hath  endamaged  thee  no  way.  Milton. 

So  thou  wilt  endamage  the  revenue  of  the  kings.  —  Ezra  iv. 

EN-DAM'A-G£D,  pp.     Harmed  ;  injured. 

EN-DAM'AGE-MENT,  n.     Damage  ;  loss  ;  injury. 

Shak. 

EN-DAM'A-GING,  ppr.     Harming  ;  injuring. 

EN-DAN'GER,  ti.  t.     [from  danger.]     To  put  in  haz- 
ard ;  to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  expose  to  loss 
or  injury.     We  dread  any  thing  that  endangers  our 
life,  our  peace,  or  our  happiness. 
2.  To  incur  the  hazard  of.     [Unusual.]      Bacon. 

EN-DaN'GER-£D,  pp.    Exposed  to  loss  or  injury. 

EN-DaN'GER-ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  hazard;  ex- 
posing to  loss  or  injury. 

EN-DaN'GER-ING,  n.     Injury  ;  damage.       Milton. 

EN-DAN'GER-MENT,  n.     Hazard  ;  danger.    Spenser. 

EN-DEAR',  v.  t.     [from  dear.]    To  make  dear ;   to 
make  more  beloved.    The  distress  of  a  friend  en- 
dears him  to  us,  by  exciting  our  sympathy. 
2.  To  raise  the  price.     [JVbt  in  use] 

EN-DEAR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Rendered  dear,  beloved,  or 
more  beloved. 

EN-DEAR'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  endeared. 

EN-DeAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  dear  or  more  be- 
loved. 

EN-DEAR'MENT,  n.  The  cause  of  love  ;  that  which 
excites  or  increases  affection,  particularly  that  which 
excites  tenderness  of  affection. 

Ker  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul.  Thomson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beloved  ;  tender  affection. 

South. 
EN-DEAV'OR,  (en-dev'ur,)  re.f  [Norm,  devoyer,  en- 
deavor; endevcra,  he  ought;  endeyvent,  they  ought. 
It  seems  to  be  from  Fr.  (endevoir)  devoir,  to  owe  or 
be  indebted,  and  hence  it  primarily  signifies  duty, 
from  the  sense  of  binding,  pre'ssure,  urgency. 
Hence,  our  popular  phrase,  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 
In  Ir.  dibhirce  is  endeavor.] 

An  effort ;  an  essay ;  an  attempt ;  an  exertion  of 
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physical  strength,  or  the  intellectual  powers,  toward 
the  attainment  of  an  object 

The  bold  and  sufficient  pursue  their  game  with  more  passion, 
erdeavor,  and  application,  and  therefore  often  succeed. 

Temple. 
Imitation  is  the  endeavor  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  v/ho 

has  written  before  bin)  on  the  same  subject.  Dryden. 

Labor  is  a  continued  endtavor,  or  a  succession  of  endeavors. 

Anon. 

EN-DEAV'OR,  (en-dev'ur,)  v.  i.  To  exert  physical 
strength  or  intellectual  power,  for  the  .accomplish- 
ment of  an  object ;  to  try  ;  to  essay  ;  to  attempt.  In 
a  race,  each  man  endeavors  to  outstrip  his  antagonist. 
A  poet  may  endeavor  to  rival  Homer,  but  without 
success.  It  is  followed  by  after  before  a  noun  ;  as, 
the  Christian  endeavors  after  more  strict  conformity 
to  the  example  of  Christ. 
2.  v.  t.    To  attempt  to  gain  ;  to  try  to  effect. 

It   is   our   duty    to   eiultavor   the 
subjects. 

EN-DEAVOR-.ED,  pp.    Essayed  ;  attempted. 

EN-DEAV'OR-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an  effort  or 
attempt. 

EN-DEAV'OR-ING,  ppr.  Making  an  effort  or  efforts  ; 
striving  ;  essaying  ;  attempting. 

EN  DECA-GON,  n.     [Gr.  ci;  ne«a,  and  ytavia.] 
A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

END'ED,  pp.  Brought  to  an  end;  finished;  con- 
cluded. 

EN-DETC'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  cv6cikvvui,  to  show. J 

Showing;  exhibiting.  An  endcictic  dialogue,  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  is  one  which  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  skill.  Enfield. 

EN-DEM'ICAL   la-    fGr-   c^''P'os,  o,  and   Snuoc, 

EN-DeWI-AL,  '  $     Pe°l,le-] 

Peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation.  An  endemic  disease, 
is  one  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  coun- 
try are  peculiarly  subject,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  local  causes,  as  bad 
air  or  water.  The  epithet  is  also  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease which  prevails  in  a  particular  season,  chiefly  or 
wholly  in  a  particular  place. 

EN-DE.M'IG,  n.    A  disease  of  an  endemic  nature. 

EN-UEM'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  endemic  manner. 

EN-DEN'IZE,(-Iz,)u.f,  [from  denizen,  or  its  root.]  To 
make  free  ;  to  naturalize  ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges 
of  a  denizen.     [Little  u<.ed.]  Camden. 

EN-DEN'I-Z£N,  (-den'e-zn,)  v.  t.  [from  denizen.] 
To  naturalize.  B.  Jonson. 

END'ER,  n.    One  who  ends  or  finishes. 

EN-DICT',  )  ~      T  . 

EN-DICT'MENT,  j  See  Indict>  Indictment. 

END' TNG,  ppr.  [from  end.]  Terminating  ;  closing  ; 
concluding. 

END'ING,  n.     Termination  ;  conclusion. 

2.  In  grammar,   the  terminating  syllable  or  letter 

EN-DlTE'.     See  Indite.  [of  a  word. 

EN'DIVE,  n.     [Fr.  endive;   It.  endicia;  Sp. 


sp.  endibia 


L.  intybum ;  Ar.  i_>»XJL&  hindabon.] 

A  plant,  a  species  of  the  genus  Cichorium  or  suc- 
cory ;  used  as  a  salad. 
END'LESS,  a.  [See  End.]  Without  end  ;  having  no 
end  or  conclusion  ;  applied  to  length,  and  to  dura- 
tion ;  as,  an  endless  line  ;  endless  progression  ;  endless 
du  ration  ;  endless  bliss. 

2.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  perpetually  recurring ; 
seemingly  without  end;  incessant;  continual;  as, 
endless  praise  ;  endless  clamor. 

The  endless  screw  consists  of  a  screw  combined 
with  a  wheel  and  axle,  so  that  the  threads  of  the 
screw  work  into  the  teeth  fixed  on  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel.  Brande. 

END'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  end   or  termination; 
as,  to  extend  a  line  endlessly. 
2.  Incessantly  ;  perpetually  ;  continually. 
END'LES.S-NESS,    n.      Extension    without    end    or 
2.  Perpetuity  ;  endless  duration.  [limit. 

END'LONG,  adv.     In  a  line  ;  with  the  end  forward. 

[Little  used,]  Dryden. 

END'MoST,  a.    Furthest;  remotest. 
EN'DO-CARP,  n.     [Gr.  cvoov  and  /cu/woc.l 
In  botany,  the  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit. 

Lindley. 
EN-DOCTRINE,  v.  t.    To  teach;   to  indoctrinate. 

[See  the  latter  word.]  Donne. 

EN'DO-GEN,  n.     An  endogenous  plant. 
/SN-DOG'E-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  tvb  <v  and  yenaw.] 

An  epithet  given  to  that  class  of  plants  whose 
stems  increase  by  internal  growth,  without  distinc- 
tion of  pith,  wood,  and  bark.  Such  are  the  date, 
palm,  sugar-cane,  &c.  DeCand. 

SN-DOPH'YL-LOUS,  o.     [Gr.  citSov,  within,  and  0oX- 
\<v,  leaf.] 

Involved  in  a  leaf  or  sheath. 
EN-DO-PLEO'RA,  n.     [Gr.  eviov  and  nXevpa.] 

In  botany,  a  membrane  for  the  seed  of  a  plant,  the 
innermost  when  there  are  three. 
EN'DO-RHI-ZyE,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  ei-iou  and  pi^a.] 

In  botany,  plants  whose  radicle  elongates  down- 
ward after  rupturing  the  integument  of  the  base. 


EN'DO-RHT-ZOUS,  \  a.      Pertaining    to     the    endo- 
EN'DO  RHI-ZAL,     j      rhiza;.  Lindley. 

EN-DORSE',  )  ~      T  , 

FV-DORSF'MFiVT   \  Indorse,  Indorsement. 

EN'DOS-MQSE,  n.  [Gr.  tvSov  and  ojapos,  impul- 
sion.] 

The  transmission  of  gaseous  matter  or  vapors 
through  membranes  or  porous  substances  inward. 

Brande. 
EN-DOSS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  endosscr.] 

To  engrave  or  carve.  Spenser 

EN'DOS-TOME,  n.     [Gr.  cvSov  and  orouix.] 

The  passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a. 
seed,  immediately  below  the  part  called  the  fora> 
men. 
EN-DOW',  v.  t.  [Norm,  endouer ;  Fr.  doner.  Qu. 
from  L.  dos,  ditto,  or  a  different  Celtic  root,  for  in  Ir. 
diobhadh  is  dower.    The  sense  is  to  set  or  put  on.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  portion  of  goods  or  estate, 
called  dower ;  to  settle  a  dower  on,  as  on  a  married 
woman  or  widow. 

A  wife  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  all  lands  and  tene- 
ments, of  which  her  husband  was  seized  in  fee-simple  or 
fee-tail  during  the  coverture.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  settle  on,  as  a  permanent  provision  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  permanent  fund  of  property  ;  as,  to  en- 
dow a  church  ;  to  cndoio  a  college  with  a  fund  to  sup- 
port a  professor. 

3.  To  enrich  or  furnish  with  any  gift,  quality,  or 
faculty  ;  to  indue  ;  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker  with 
reason. 

EN-DOW.ED,  (en-doud',)  pp.  Furnished  with  a  por- 
tion of  estate  ;  having  dower  settled  on  ;  supplied 
with  a  permanent  fund  ;  indued. 

EN-DOW'ER,  v.  t.  To  endow  ;  to  enrich  with  a  por- 
tion. Waterkouse. 

EN-DOW'ER,  n.    One  who  enriches  with  .a  portion. 

EN-DOW'ING,  ppr.  Settling  a  dower  on  ;  furnishing 
with  a  permanent  fund  ;  induing. 

EN-DOW'MENT,  n.  The  act  of' settling  dower  on  a 
woman,  or  of  settling  a  fund  or  permanent  provision 
for  the  support  of  a  parson,  or  vicar,  or  of  a  profes- 
sor, &c. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  ;  property, 
fund,  or  revenue,  permanently  appropriated  to  any 
object ;  as,  the  endowments  of  a  church,  of  a  hospital, 
or  of  a  college. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  on  the  person 
or  mind  by  the  Creator  ;  gift  of  nature  ;  any  quality 
or  faculty  bestowed  by  the  Creator.  Natural  activity 
of  limbs  is  an  endowment  of  the  body  ;  natural  vigor 
of  intellect  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind.  Chatham 
and  Burke,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Jay,  Ellsworth,  and 
Hamilton,  in  America,  possessed  uncommon  endow- 
ments  of  mind. 

EN-DRUDGE',  (en-druj',)  v.  t.  To  make  a  drudge  or 
slave.     [JVot  used.]  Hall. 

EN-DOE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enduire;  L.  induo.] 
To  indue,  which  see. 

EN-DOE'MENT.     See  Induement. 

EN-DOR' A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  borne  or  suffered. 

EN-DOR' A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  enduring  manner. 

EN-DOR' ANCE,  n.  [See  Endure.]  Continuance ;  a 
state  of  lasting  or  duration  ;  lastingness.     Spenser. 

2.  A  bearing  or  suffering  ;  a  continuing  under  pain 
or  distress  without  resistance,  or  without  sinking  or 
yielding  to  the  pressure  ;  sufferance  ;  patience. 

Their  fortitude  was  most  admirable  in  their  presence  and 
endurance  of  all  evils,  of  pain  and  of  death.      Temple. 

3.  Delay  ;  a  waiting  for.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
EN-DORE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  endurcr ;  en  and  durer,  to  last, 

from  dnr,  L.  durus,  duro ;  Sp.  endurar.     The  primary 
sense  of  durus,  hard,  is,  set,  fixed.     See  Durable.] 

1.  To  last ;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
perishing  ;  to  remain  ;  to  abide. 

The  Lord  shall  endure  forever.  —  Ps.  ix. 

He  shall  hold  it  [his  house]  fast,  but  it  shall  not  endure.— 
Job  viii. 

2.  To  bear  ;  to  brook  ;  to  suffer  without  resistance, 
or  without  yielding. 

How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  to  my  peo- 
ple ?  —  Esther  viii. 
Can  thy  heart  endure ,  or  thy  hands  be  strong? —  Ezek.  ixii. 

EN-DORE',  v.  t.  To  bear ;  to  sustain  ;  to  support 
without  breaking  or  yielding  to  force  or  pressure. 
Metals  endure  a  certain  degree  of  heat  without 
melting. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure.         Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  bear  without  opposi- 
tion or  sinking  under  the  pressure. 

Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake.  -    2  Tim.  ii. 
If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dcaleth  with  you  as  with  sons. — 
Heb.  xii. 

3.  To  undergo  ;  to  sustain. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure.  Dryden. 

4.  To  continue  in.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 
EN-DuR'.ED,  pp.     Borne  ;  suffered  ;  sustained. 
EN-DOR'ER,  ?t.     One  who  bears,  suffers,  or  sustains. 

2.  He  or  that  which  continues  long. 
EN-DOR'ING,  n.    Act  of  enduring  ;  a  sustaining. 
EN-DOR'ING,  ppr.    Lasting  ;  continuing  without  per- 


ishing ;    bearing ;   sustaining ;    supporting   with   pa- 
tience, or  without  opposition  or  yielding. 
2.  a.     Lasting  long  ;  permanent. 
END' WISE,  adv.    On  the  end  ;  erectly;  in  an  uprir/ht 
position. 
2.  With  the  end  forward. 
EN'E-CaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  eueco.] 

To  kill.     [Not  in  use.]  Harvey. 

E-NE'ID,  n.     [L.  &neis.] 

A  heroic  poem,  written  by  Virgil,  in  which  Mr.z.aa 
is  the  hero. 
E-NE'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  An  injection,  usually  liquid,  but 
sometimes  gaseous,  thrown  into  the  rectum,  as  a 
medicine,  or  to  impart  nourishment. 
EN'E-MY,  n.t  [Fr.  ennemi;  Sp.  enetnigo  ;  It.  nemico  ; 
Ir.  nahma ;  from  L.  inimicus  ;  an,  neg.  and  amicus, 
friend.] 

1.  A  foe ;  an  adversary.  A  private  enemy,  is  one 
who  hates  another,  and  wishes  him  injury,  or  at- 
tempts to  do  him  injury,  to  gratify  his  own  malice 
or  ill-will.  A  public  enemy  or  foe,  is  one  who  be- 
longs to  a  nation  or  party  at  war  with  another. 

I  say  to  you,  Love  your  enemies.  — Matt.  v. 
Enemies,  in  war;  in  peace,  friends. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

2.  One  who  hates  or  dislikes ;  as,  an  enemy  to  truth 
or  falsehood. 

3.  In  theology,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  the  enemy 
is  the  devil ;  the  arch  fiend. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  the  opposing  army  or  naval 
force,  in  war,  is  called  the  enemy. 

EN-ER-GET'IC,         )  a.    [Gr.  zvcpynriitos,  from  tven- 
EN-ER-GET'IC-AL,  (      yns,  cvepyeoj;  en  and  tpyov, 
work.     See  Energy.] 

1.  Operating  with  force,  vigor,  and  effect ;  forcible  ; 
powerful  ;  efficacious.  We  say,  the  public  safety 
required  energetic  measures.  The  vicious  inclina- 
tions of  men  can  be  restrained  only  by  energetic 
laws.     [Energic  is  not  used.] 

2.  Moving  ;  working  ;  active  ;  operative.  We 
must  conceive  of  God  as  a  Being  eternally  energetic. 

EN-ER-GET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    With  force  and  vigor  ; 

with  energy  and  effect. 
EN-ER'GIC,         (  a.  Having  energy  or  great  power  in 
EN-ER'GlC-AL,        effect.  Collins. 

EN'ER-GIZE,  v.  i.  [from  energy.]    To  act  with  force  ; 

to  operate-with  vigor  ;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect, 
EN'ER-GIZE,  v.  t.    To  give  strength  or  force  to ;  to 

give  active  vigor  to. 
EN'ER-GIZ-£D,  pp.     Invigorated. 
EN'ER-GIZ  ER,   n.    He  or  that  which  gives  energy  ; 

he  or  that  which  acts  in  producing  an  effect, 
EN'ER-GI/.-ING,  ppr.  Giving  energy,  force,  or  vigor ; 

acting  with  force. 
EN-ER'GU-MEN,  n.    [Gr.  evtpyovpevoc.] 

In  the  ancient  church,  a  demoniac  ;  one  possessed 

by  the  devil.  Coleman. 

EN'ER-GY,  n.     [Gr.  ci/coyeta  ;  ev  and  spyov,  work.] 

1.  Internal  or  inherent  power;  the  power  of  opera- 
ting, whether  exerted  or  not;  as,  men  possessing  en- 
ergies sometimes  suffer  them  to  lie  inactive.  Danger 
will  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  our  natures  into 
action. 

2.  Power  exerted  ;  vigorous  operation  ;  force  ;  vig- 
or. God,  by  his  almighty  energy,  called  the  universe 
into  existence.  The  administration  of  the  laws  re- 
quires energy  in  the  magistrate. 

3.  Effectual  operation :  efficacy ;  strength  or  force 
producing  the  effect. 

J3eg  the  blessed   Jesus   to  give   an  energy  to  your  imperfect 
prayers,  by  his  most  powerful  intercession.        Smalridge. 

4.  Strength  of  expression  ;  force  of  utterance  ; 
life  ;  spirit ;  emphasis.  The  language  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham is  remarkable  for  its  energy. 

E-NERV'ATE,  a.    [Infra.]    Weakened  ;  weak  ;  with- 
out strength  or  force.  Johnson.     Pope. 
E-NERV'ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  enervo  ,*  e  and  nervus,  nerve.] 

1.  To  deprive  oi  nerve,  force,  or  strength  ;  to 
weaken  ;  to  render  feeble.  Idleness  and  voluptu- 
ous indulgences  enervate  the  body.  Vices  and  lux- 
ury enervate  the  strength  of  states. 

2.  To  cut  the  nerves  ;  as,  to  enervate  a  horse. 
E-NERV'A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Weakened ;  enfeebled  ; 

emasculated. 

E-NERV'A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Depriving  of  strength, 
force,  or  vigor;  weakening  ;  enfeebling. 

EN-ER- VA'TION,  ji.    The  act  of  weakening,  or  re- 
ducin<*  strength. 
2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy. 

E-NERVE',  (e-nerv',)  v.  t.  To  weaken  ;  the  same  as 
Enervate. 

E-NERV.ED.     See  Enervated. 

E-NERV'ING.     SeeENERVATtNG. 

JEJV  FA-MlLLE!,  (ang-fi-mecl',)  [Fr.]  In  a  family 
state ;  domestically.  Swift. 

EN-FAM'ISH,  v.  t.     To  famish.     [See  Famish.1 

EN-FEE'BLE,  ».  t.  [from  feeble.]  To  deprive  of 
strength  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of;  to  weak- 
en ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enervate.  Intemperance  enfee- 
bles the  body,  and  induces  premature  infirmity.  Ex- 
cessive grief  and  melancholy  enfeeble  the  mind.  Long 
wars  enfeeble  a  state. 

EN-FEE'BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Weakened  ;  deprived  of 
strength  or  vigor. 
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EN-FEE'BLE-MENT,  n      The  act  of   weakening; 

enervation.  Spectator. 

EN-FEE'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.   Weakening  ;  debilitating; 

enervating. 
EN-FEL'ON-£D,  a.    [See  Felon.]     Fierce  ;  cruel. 

Spenser. 
EN-FEOFF',  (en-fef,)   v.  U     [Law  L.  feoffo,  feojfare, 

from  fief,  which  see.] 

1.  To  give  one  a  feud  ;  hence,  to  invest  with  a  fee  ; 
to  give  to  another  any  corporeal  hereditament,  in  fee- 
simple  or  fee-tail,  by  livery  of  seizin.      Blackstone. 

2.  To  surrender  or  give  up.     [JVot  used.]      Shak.^^ 
EN-FEOFF'ALi,  (en-feft',)  pp.    Invested  with  the  fee1 

of  any  corporeal  hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF'ING,  ppr.     Giving  to  one  the  fee-simple 

of  any  corporeal  hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF'MENT,  (en-fef 'ment,)  n.    The  act  of  giv- 
ing the  fee-simple  of  an  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  invest- 
ed with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 
EN-FET'TER,  v.  t.    To  fetter;  to  bind  in  fetters. 

Sliak. 
EN-FET'TER-JED,  pp.     Bound  with  fetters. 
EN-FET'TER-ING,  ppr.     Binding  with  fetters. 
EN-FEWER,  v.  t.     To  excite  fever  in.  Seward. 

EN-FIeRCE',  v.  t.     To  make  fierce.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
EN-FI-LADE',  ti.     [Fr.,  a  row,  from   en  and  fil,  a 
thread,  L.filum,  Sp.  hilo.] 

A  line  or  straight  passage ;  or  the  sitviation  of  a 
place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured  with  shot  all  the 
length  of  a  line,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  line. 

Johnson.     Bailey. 
EN-FI-LADE',  v.  t.     [from  the  noun  ;  Sp.  enfilar.] 
To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with  shot,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

In  conducting  approaches  at  a  siege,  care  should  be   taken  thai 

the  trenches  be  not  enfiladed.  Encyc. 

In  a  position  lo  ejtfilade  the  works  at  Tort  Isle.      Washington. 

EN-FI-LaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Pierced  or  raked  in  a  line. 
EN-FI-LAD'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  or  sweeping  in  a  line. 
EN-FIRE',  v.  t.      To  inflame  ;  to  set  on  fire.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

EN-FORCE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enfnrcir  ;  en  and  force.] 

1.  To  give  strength  to ;  to  strengthen ;  to  invigo- 
rate.    [See  def.  5.] 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  force  ;  as,  to  en- 
force a  passage. 

3.  To  put  in  act  by  violence  ;  to  drive 

Stones  enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shale. 

4.  To  instigate  ;  to  urge  on;  to  animate.      Shah. 

5.  To  urge  with  energy  ;  to  give  force  to ;  to  im- 
press on  tlie  mind ;  as,  to  enforce  remarks  or  argu- 
ments. 

6.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  ;  to  force.       Davics. 

7.  To  put  in  execution  ;  to  cause  to  take  effect ;  as, 
to  enforce  the  laws. 

8.  To  press  with  a  charge  Shah. 

9.  To  prove  ;  to  evince.     [Little  used.]      Hooker. 
EN-FORCE',  v.  i.     To  attempt  by  force.     [Not  used.] 
EN-FoRCE',  n.    Force;  strength  ;  power.    [JVot  used.] 

MUtoiu 
EN-FoRCE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  enforced. 
EN-FoRC'ED,  pp.    Strengthened;  gained  by  force; 

driven  ;  compelled  ;  urged  ;  carried  into  effect. 
EN-FoRC'ED-LY,  adv.     By  violence  ;  not  by  choice. 

Shall. 
EN-FoRCE'MENT,   n.    The  act  of  enforcing  ;  com- 
pulsion ;  force  applied.  Ralegh. 

2.  That  whicli  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect ;  sanc- 
tion.    The  penalties  of  law  are  enforcements.    Locke. 

3.  Motive  of  conviction ;  urgent  evidence. 

Hammond. 

4.  Pressing  exigence;  that  which  urges  or  con- 
strains. Shak. 

5.  In  a  general  sense,  any  thing  which  compels  or 
constrains  ;  any  thing  which  urges  either  the  body  or 
the  mind. 

C.  A  putting  in  execution  ;  as,  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

ENFORCER,  n.  One  who  compels,  constrains,  or 
urges  ;  one  who  effects  by  violence ;  one  who  carries 
into  effect. 

EN-FORCING,  jipr.  Giving  force  or  strength  ;  com- 
pelling ;  urging ;  constraining ;  putting  in  execution. 

EN-FORM',  b.  1.     To  form  ;  to  fashion.     [See  Form.] 

EN-FOUL'DER-£D,  a.     [Fr.foudroycr.] 

Mixed  with  lightning.     [JVot  in  use.]         Spenser. 

EN-FRAN'CHISE,  (-chiz,)  v.  t.  [from  franchise.]  To 
set  free  ;  to  liberate  from  slavery.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or  state  ;  to 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  The  English 
colonies  were  enfranchised  by  special  charters. 

Dames.     Hale. 

3.  To  free  or  release  from  custody.  Shak. 

4.  To  naturalize ;  to  denizen  ;  to  receive  as  deni- 
zens ;  as,  to  enfranchise  foreign  words.  Watts. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-£D,  (-chizd,)  pp.  or  a.  Set  free;  re- 
leased from  bondage. 

2.  Admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free- 
men. 

EN-FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  n.  Release  from  slavery 
or  custody.  Shak. 
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■2.  The  admission  of  persons  to  the  freedom  of  a 
corporation  or  state  ;  investiture  with  the  privileges 
of  free  citizens  ;  the  incorporating  of  a  .person  into 
any  society  or  body  politic. 

Eff-FRAN'CHIS-ER,  n.    One  who  enfranchises. 

EN-FRA.\"CUIS-ING,  ppr.  Setting  free  from  slavery 
or  custody  ;  admitting  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
denizens  or  free  citizens  in  a  state,  orto  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman  in  a  corporation.  Cowcl. 

■EN-FRo' WARD,  v.  t.  To  make  froward  or  perverse, 
[JVot  used.]  Sandys. 

EN-FROZ'.EN,  (en-froz'n,)  a.  Frozen;  congealed. 
V    [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

EIVGAGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  engager;  en  and  gager,  to  lay, 
to  bet,  to  hire  ;  Arm.  ingagi.    See  Gage  arid  Wage.] 

1.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor  ;  to  bind 
one's  self  as  surety.  Shak. 

2.  To  pawn  ;  to  stake  as  a  pledge.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  enlist;  to  bring  into  a  party;  as,  to  engage 
men  for  service  ;  to  engage  friends  to  aid  in  a  cause. 

4.  To  embark  in  arraffair;  as,  be  not  hasty  to  en- 
gage yourself  in  party  disputes. 

5.  To  gain  ;  to  win  and  attach  ;  to  draw  to.  Good 
nature  engages  every  one  to  its  possessor. 

To  every  duty  he  could  minds  engage.  Waller. 

6.  To  unite  and  bind  by  contract  or  promise.  Na- 
tions engage  themselves  to  each  other  by  treaty.  The 
young  often  engage  themselves  to  their  sorrow. 

7.  To  attract  and  fix  ;  as,  to  engage  the  attention. 

8.  To  occupy ;  to  employ  assiduously.  We  were 
engaged  in  conversation.  The  nation  is  engaged  in 
war. 

9.  To.  attack  in  contest ;  to  encounter.  The  army 
engaged  the  enemy  at  ten  o'clock.  The  captain  en- 
gaged the  ship  at  point  blank  distance. 

EN-GAGE',  v.  i.  To  encounter  ;  to  begin  to  fight ;  to 
attack  in  conflict.  The  armies  engaged  at  Marengo 
in  a  general  battle. 

2.  To  embark  in  any  business ;  to  take  a  concern 
in  ;  to  undertake.  Be  cautious  not  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy without  indispensable  necessity. 

3.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  word  ;  to  bind  one's 
self;  as,  a  friend  has  engaged  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds. 

EN-GaG'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Pledged  ;  promised  ;  enlisted  ; 
gained  and  attached  ;  attracted  and  fixed  ;  embarked  ; 
earnestly  employed  ;  zealous. 

Engaged  columns ;  in  architecture,  columns  sunk 
partly  into  the  wall  to  which  they  are  attached ;  they 
always  stand  out  at  least  one  half  of  their  thickness. 

Brande. 
EN-GAG'ED-LY,  adv.  With  earnestness  ;  with  attach- 
ment. 
EN-GAG'ED-NESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being  seriously 
and  earnestly  occupied  ;  zeal  ;  animation. 

Flint's  Masillon.     Panoplist. 
EN-GAGE'MENT,  ?i.t  The  act  of  pawning,  pledging, 
or  making  liable  for  debt. 

2.  Obligation  by  agreement  or  contract.  Men  are 
often  more  ready  to  make  engagements  than  to  fulfill 
them. 

3.  Adherence  to  a  party  or  cause ;  partiality. 

Swift. 

4.  Occupation  ;  employment  of  the  attention. 

Play,  by  loo  long  or   constant  engagement,  becomes  like  an 
employment  or  prolession.  Rogers. 

5.  Employment  in  fighting  ;  the  conflict  of  armies 
or  fleets  ;  battle  ;  a  general  action  ;  appropriately,  the 
conflict  of  whole  armies  or  fleets,  but  applied  to  ac- 
tions between  small  squadrons  or  single  ships,  rarely 
to  a  fight  between  detachments  of  land  forces. 

6.  Obligation  ;  motive  ;  that  which  engages. 

Hammond. 
EN-GAG'ER,  re.     One  that  enters  into  an  engagement 

or  agreement. 
EN-GAG'ING,  ppr.     Pawning;  making  liable  for  debt; 
enlisting  ;  bringing  into  a  party  or  cause  ;  promising  ; 
binding  ;  winning  and  attaching ;  encountering ;  em- 
barking. 

2.  a.  Winning  ;  attractive  ;  tending  to  draw  the 
attention  or  the  affections ;  pleasing ;  as,  engaging 
manners  or  address. 

Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery,  is  that  in 
which  one  part  is  alternately  united  to  or  separated 
from  another  part,  as  occasion  may  require. 

JVicholson. 
EN-GAG'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  win  the  af- 
fections. 
EN-GAL'LANT,  v.  t.    To  make  a  gallant  of.     [JVot 

uaed.]  B.  Jonson. 

EN-GAOL',  (en-jale'O  v.  t.    To  imprison.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
EN-GaR'BOIL,  v.  f.     To  disorder.     [JVot  in  use.] 
EN-GAR'LAND,  v.  u    To  encircle  with  a  garland. 

Sidney. 
EN-GAR'RI-SON,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  garrison; 

to  defend  or  protect  by  a  garrison.  Bp.  Hall. 

EN-GAS'TRI-MUTH,  n.  [Gr.  tv,  yacrnp,  and  pv- 
6>oc.] 

A  ventriloquist.     [Jfot  in  use] 
EN-GEN'DER,  v.  t.    [Fr.  cngendrcr;  Arm.  cnguehenta ; 
Sp.  engendrar ;  from  the  L.  gener,  genera,  geno,  gig- 
no.     See  Generate.] 
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1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes :  to  form 
in  embryo.  " 

2.  To  produce ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  cause  to  bring 
forth.  Meteors  are  engendered  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
worms  are  sometimes  engendered  in  the  stomach  ;  in- 
temperance engenders  fatal  maladies;  angry  words 
engender  strife. 

EN-GEN'DER,  v.  i.    To  be  caused  or  produced. 

Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there.    Dryden. 

EN-GEN'DER-ED, pp.    Begotten;  caused;  produced. 
EN-GEN'DER-ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  engenders. 
EN-GEN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Begetting;  causing  to  be; 

producing. 
EN-GILD',  v.  t.     To  gild  ;  to  brighten.  Shak. 

EN'GINE,  (en'jin,)  n.     [Fr.  engin;  Sp.  mgemo  ;  Port. 

engenho;  Arm.  ingin;  from  L.  mgenium;  so  called 

from  contrivance.] 

1.  In  mechanics,  a  compound  machine,  or  artificial 
instrument,  composed  of  different  parts,  and  intend- 
ed to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers  ;  as  a  pump,  a  windlass,  a  capstan,  a  fire- 
engine,  a  steam-engine. 

2.  A  military  machine,  as  a  battering-ram,  &c. 

3.  Any  instrument;  that  by  which  any  effect  is 
produced.  An  arrow,  a  sword,  a  musket,  is  an  en- 
gine of  death. 

4.  A  machine  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire , 
a  fire-engine. 

5.  Means ;  any  thing  used  to  effect  a  purpose. 

6.  An  agent  for  another  ;  usually  in  an.  ill  sense. 
EN-GI-NEER',  n.     [Fr.  ingenieur.] 

1.  In  the  military  art,  a  person  skilled  in  mathemat- 
ics and  mechanics,  who  forms  plans  of  works  for  of- 
fense or  defense,  and  marks  out  the  ground  for  forti- 
fications. Engineers  are  also  employed  in  delineating 
plans,  and  superintending  the  construction,  of  other 
public  works,  as  aqueducts  and  canals.  The  latter 
are  called  civil  engineers. 

2.  One  who  manages  engines,  or  artillery.  Philips. 
EN-GI-NEER'ING,  n.  The  business  of  an  engineer. 
EN'GINE-MAN,  n.  A  man  who  manages  the  engine, 

as  in  steamers  and  steam-cars. 
EN'GINE-RY,   (en'jin-ry,)  re.    The  act  of  managing 
engines,  or  artillery.  Milton. 

2.  Engines  in  general ;  instruments  of  war.  Milton. 

3.  Machination.  Shenstone. 
EN-GIRD',   (en-gurd',)  v.  t.     [See  Gird.]     To  sur- 
round ;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass.  Shak. 

FN-PTRD'FD    ) 

FM-PTRT'       '(PP-     Surrounded ;  encompassed. 

EN-GIRD'ING,  ppr.    Encircling;  surrounding. 

EN'Gl-SCoPE,  re.     [Gr.  eyyvs,  near,  and  ojcuirtoj,  to 
see.] 
A  kind  of  microscope  ;  the  compound  microscope. 
Pritchard. 

EN-GLAD',  v.  t.    To  make  glad ;  to  cause  to  rejoice. 

Skelton. 

EN-GLAIM'£D,  a.    Furred  ;  clammy.     [JVot  used.] 

EN"GLAND.     See  English. 

EN"GLE,  (eng'gl,)  n.     A  gull ;  a  put ;  a  buBDie. 

EN"GLISH,  (ing'glish,)  a.  [Sax.  Englisc,  from  En- 
gles,  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  settled  in  Brit- 
ain, and  gave  it  the  name  of  England.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  eng,  ing,  a  meadow  or  plain, 
a  level  country  ;  Sax.  ing ;  Ice.  einge  ;  Dan.  eng  ; 
Goth,  winga  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as 
the  Sax.  wang,  wong,  a  plain,  and  to  coincide  with 
tlie  G.  cngc,  D.  eng,  W.  ing,  strait,  narrow,  L.  0710-0, 
from  the  sense  of  pressing,  depression,  laying,  which 
gives  the  sense  of  level.  The  English  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ingaoones  of  Tacitus,  De  Mor. 
Germ.  2;  this  name  being  composed  of  ing,  a  plain, 
and  G.  wohnen,  D.  wooncn,  to  dwell.  The  Ingievones 
were  inhabitants  of  the  level  country.] 
Belonging  to  England,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

EN"GLISH,  n.     The  people  of  England. 

2.  The  language  of  England  or  of  the  English  na- 
tion, and  of  their  descendants  in  India,  America,  and 
other  countries. 

EN"GLISH,  v.  t.    To  translate  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. Bacon. 

EN"GLISI1-£D,   (ing'glisht,)  pp.    Rendered  into  En- 
glish. 

EN"GLISH-RY,  re.    The  state  or  privilege  of  being  an 
Englishman.     [JVot  used.  I  Cowcl. 

EN-GLOOM',  v.  t.    To  make  gloomy. 

EN-GLUT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  cngloutir;  L.  glutio.] 

1.  To  swallow.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill ;  to  glut.  Spenser.    Mscham. 
[This  word  is  little  used.     See  Glut.] 

EN-GLCT'TED,  pp.     Glutted  ;  filled. 
EN-GLUT'TING,  ppr.     Glutting. 
EN-GoRE',  v.  t.     To  pierce  ;  to  gore.     [See  Gore.] 

Spenser. 
EN-GORGE',   (en-gprj',)   v.   I.      [Fr.  engorger,   from 
gorge,  the  throat.] 

To  swallow ;  to  devour ;  to  gorge  ;  properly,  to 
swallow  with  greediness,  or  in  large  quantities. 

Spenser. 
EN-GORGE',  (en-gorj',)  v.  1.  To  devour ;  to  feed  with 

eagerness  or  voracity.  Milton. 

EN-GORG'£D,  pp.    Swallowed  with  greediness,  or  in 
large  draughts. 
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EN-GORGE'MENT,  (en-gorj'mcnt,)  n.  The  act  of 
swallowing  greedily  ;  a  devouring  with  voracity. 

EN-GORG'ING,  ppr.     Swallowing  with  voracity. 

EN-GRXFT',  v.  t.    To  ingraft,  which  see. 

EN-GIIaIL',  v.  t.  rFr.  cngriler,  from  grSlc,  gresle, 
hail.] 

In  heraldry,  to  variegate  ;  to  spot,  as  with  hail ;  to 
indent  or  make  ragged  at  the  edges,  as  if  hroken 
with  hai! ;  to  indent  in  curve  lines. 

Johnson.     Clutpman.     Encyc. 
I   EN-GllAlh' El),  pp.     Variegated  ;  spotted. 

EN-GRAIL'MENT,  n.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal.  Brando. 

EN-GRAIN',  v.t.  [fromnrrmi.]  To  dye  in  grain,  or 
in  the  raw  material ;  to  dye  deep. 

EN-GilAlN'£D,  (en-grand',)  pp.  Dyed  in  the  grain  ; 
as,  engrained  carpets. 

EN-GRa  IN'ING,  ppr.    Dyeing  in  the  grain. 

EN-GRAI"PLE,  v.  t.  [from  grapple]  To  grapple  :  to 
seize  and  hold  ;  to  close  in  and  hold  fast.  [See  Grap- 
ple, which  is  generally  used.] 

EN-GRASP',  v.  t.  [from  grasp.]  To  seize  with  a 
clasping  hold  ;  to  hold  fast  by  inclosing  or  embrac- 
ing ;  to  gripe.  [See  Grasp,  which  is  generally 
used.] 

EN-GRAVE',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Engraved  ;  pp.  Engraved 
or  Engraven.  [Fr.  graver  ,•  Sp.  grabar;  It.  groffmre ; 
W.  craou;  G.  graben  ;  D.  graaven;  Gr.  },oa./>t".  See 
Grave.] 

Literally,  to  scratch  or  scrape.     Hence, 

1.  To  cut,  as  metals,  stones,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances, with  a  chisel  or  graver  ;  to  cut  figures, 
letters,  or  devices,  on  stone  or  metal;  to  mark  by 
incisions. 

Thou  shalt  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  named  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  —  Ex.  xxviii. 

2.  To  picture  or  represent  by  incisions. 

3.  To  imprint ;  to  impress  deeply  ;  to  infix.  Let 
the  laws  of  God,  and  the  principles  of  morality,  be 
engraved  on  the  mind  in  early  years. 

4.  To  bury  ;  to  deposit  in  the  grave  ;  to  inter ;  to 
inhume.     [JVot  now  used.]  Spenser. 

EN-GRA  V'L'D,  }  pp.  or  a.    Cut  or  marked,  as  with  a 

EN-GRA V'EN,  \  chisel  or  graver  ;  imprinted  ;  deeply 
impressed. 

EN-GRa VE'MENT,  n.  Engraved  work;  act  of  en- 
graving. 

EN-G11aV'ER,  n.  One  who  engraves  ;  a  cutter  of  let- 
ters, figures,  or  devices,  on  stone,  metal,  or  wood  ;  a 
sculptor ;  a  carver. 

EN-GRA  V'EK-Y,  n.  The  work  of  an  engraver.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

EN-GRa  V*'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  marking  stones  or 
metals  with  a  chisel  or  graver ;  imprinting. 

EN-GRAVING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  cutting  stones, 
metals,  and  other  hard  substances,  and  representing 
thereon  figures,  letters,  characters,  and  devices ;paf- 
ticularly,  the  art  of  producing  figures  or  tlesigns  on 
metal,  &c,  by  incision  or  corrosion,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  subsequently  printed  on  paper.  Hubert. 

2.  A  print ;  an  impression  from  an  engraved  plate. 

EN-GRtitVE',  (en-greev',)  v.  t.  To  grieve  ;  to  pain. 
[See  Grieve.]  Spenser. 

EN-GROSS',  v.  t.  [from  gross,  or  Fr.  grossir,  engros- 
ser, grossoyer  ;  Sp.  engrosar.     See  Gross.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  make  thick  or  gross  ;  to  thicken. 
[Not  now  itsed.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  larger  ;  to  increase  in  bulk.  [.Yot  used.] 

Wotton. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  gross;  to  take  the  whole;  as, 
worldly  cares  engross  the  attention  of  most  men,  but 
neither  business  nor  amusement  should  engross  our 
whole  time. 

4.  To  purchase,  with  a  view  to  seli  again,  either 
the  whole  or  large  quantities  of  commodities  in  mar- 
ket, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  enhancing 
the  price.  Engrossing  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  any  commodity,  but  such 
quantities  as  to  raise  the  price,  by  diminishing  the 
supplies  in  open  market,  and  taking  advantage  of  an 
increased  demand. 

5.  To  copy  in  a  large  hand  ;  to  write  a  fair,  correct 
copy  in  large,  or  distinct,  legible  characters,  for  pres- 
ervation or  duration,  as  records  of  public  acts,  on  pa- 
per or  parchment. 

6.  To  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantities  or  de- 
grees ;  as,  to  engross  power. 

EN-GROS'S'£D,  fen-grost',)  pp.  or  a.  Wade  thick  ;  ta- 
ken in  the  whole  ;  purchased  in  large  quantities,  for 
sale  ;  written  in  large,  fair  characters. 
EN-GRoSS'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  takes  the  whole ; 
a  person  who  purchases  the  whole,  or  such  quantities 
of  articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the  price. 

2.  One  who  copies  a  writing  in  large,  fair  charac- 
ters. 
EN-GROSS'JNG,  ppr.      Taking  the   whole;    buying 
commodities  in  such  quantities  as  to  raise  the  price 
in  market. 
2.  Writing  correct  copies  in  large,  fair  characters. 
EN-GRoSS^lNG,  n.    The  copying  of  a  writing  in  fair 
and  legible  characters. 

2.  The  buying  up  of  large  quantities  of  a  commod- 
ity in  order  to  raise  the  price.  Brande. 
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EN-GKoSS'IUENT,   n.     The  act  of  engrossing ;  the 

act  of  taking  the  whole. 
2.  The  appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross,  or  in 

exorbitant  quantities  ;  exorbitant  acquisition.   Swift. 
EN-GUARD',   v.  t.     [See  Guard.]     To  guard  ;  to  de- 
fend. Shale.     . 
EN-GULF',  ».  i.t  To  absorb  or  swallow  up  in  a  golf. 
EN-GULF'A'D,  (-gulft',) pp.     Absorbed  or  swallowed 

up  in  a  whirlpool,  or  in  a  deep  abyss  or  gulf. 
EN-GULF'ING,  ppr.    Swallowing  up  in  a  whirlpool 

or  abyss. 
EN-GULF'MENT,  n.   An  absorption  in  a  gulf,  or  deep 

cavern  or  vortex. 
EN-HANCE',  (en-h'Ans',)  v.  t.    [Norm,  enhauncer,  from 

haunccr,   to  raise.     &U.  Norm,  enhance,  ham,  haalz, 

high.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  lift ;  applied  to  material  things  by 
Spenser,  but  this  application  is  entirely  obsolete. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  advance  ;  to  highten  ;  applied  to 
price  or  value.  War  enhances  the  price  of  provisions  ; 
it  enhances  rents,  and  the  value  of  lands. 

3.  To  raise  ;  applied  to  qualities,  quantity,  pleasures, 
enjoyments,  &c.  Pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  difficulty 
ot  obtaining  it. 

4.  To  increase  ;  to  aggravate.  The  guilt  of  a  crime 
may  be  enhanced  by  circumstances. 

EN-HANCE',  (en-bans', )  v.  i.  To  be  raised ;  to 
swell  ;  to  grow  larger.  A  debt  enhances  rapidly  by 
compound  interest. 

EN-HANC'ED,  (en-h'inst',)  pp.  or  a.  Raised;  ad- 
vanced -,  [lightened  ;  increased. 

EN-HANCE'MENT,  n.  Rise  ;  increase ;  augmenta- 
tion ;  as,  the  enhancement  of  value,  price,  enjoyment, 
pleasure,  beauty. 

2.  Increase  ;  aggravation  ;  as,  the  enhancement  of 
evil,  grief,  punishment,  guilt,  or  crime. 

EN-HA'NC'ER,  n.  One  who  enhances;  he  or  that 
which  raises  price,  &c. 

EN-HANC'ING,  ppr.  Raising;  increasing;  augment- 
ing ;  aggravating. 

EN-HAR'IJOR,  v.  i.    To  dwell  in  or  inhabit. 

Browne. 

EN-IIARD'.EN,  B.  t.    To  harden  ;  to  encourage. 

Howell. 

EN-HAR-MON'IC,  a.  [from  harmonic,  harmony.]  In 
music,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  pieces  of  composi- 
tion as  proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic.    Encyc. 

E-NIG'MA,  n.  [L.  wnigma;  Gr.  atptypa,  from 
aiviaoouai,  to  hint.] 

A  dark  saying,  in  which  some  known  thing  is  con- 
cealed under  obscure  language  ;  an  obscure  ques- 
tion ;  ariddle.  A  question,  saying,  or  painting,  con- 
taining a  hidden  meaning,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
guessed.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

E-NIG-MAT'IC,  )  a.     Relating  to  or  containing  a 

E-NIG-MAT'IC-AL,  \      riddle;   obscure;   darkly  ex- 
pressed ;  ambiguous. 
2.  Obscurely  conceived  or  apprehended. 

E-NIG-MAT'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  obscure  manner  ; 
in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in 
common  acceptation  imply. 

E-NIG'MA-TIST,  n.  A  maker  or  dealer  in  enigmas 
and  riddles.  Mdison. 

E-NIG'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  utter  or  form  enigmas  ;  to 
deal  in  riddles. 

E-NIG-MA-TOG'RA-PIIY,  )  n.      [Gr.     atvtyua,    and 

E-NIG-MA-TOL'O-GY,        j      ypa0w,  or  \oyoS.] 

The  art  of  making  riddles;  or  the  art  of  solving 
them. 

EN-JAIL',  v.  t.     To  put  into  jail.  Smart. 

EN-JOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enjuindre;  en  nnAjoindre,  to  join  ; 
It.  ingiugncrc ;  L.  injungo  ;  in  nndjungo.  (See  Join.) 
We  observe  that  the  primary  sense  of  join  is  to  set, 
extend,  or  lay  to,  to  throw  to  or  on  ;  otherwise,  the 
sense  of  order  or  command  could  not  spring  from  it. 
To  enjoin,  is  to  set,  or  lay  to,  or  on.] 

1.  To  order  or  direct  with  urgency;  to  admonish, 
or  instruct  with  authority  ;  to  command.  Says  John- 
son," This  word  is  more  authoritative  than  direct,  anil 
less  imperious  than  command."  It  has  the  force  of 
pressing  admonition  with  authority  ;  as,  a  parent  en- 
joins on  his  children  the  duty  of  obedience.     But  it 

has   also   the   sense  of  command;  as,  the  duties  en- 
joined by  God  in  the  moral  law. 

2.  In  law,  to  forbid  judicially  ;  to  issue  or  direct 
a  legal  injunction  to  stop  proceedings. 

This  is  a  suit  to  enjoin   the   defendants  from  disturbing   the 
plaintiffs.  Kent. 

EN-JOIN'JSD,  pp.  Ordered;  directed;  admonished 
with  authority  ;  commanded. 

EN-JOIN'ER,  n.    One  who  enjoins. 

EN-JOIN'ING,  ppr.     Ordering;  directing.      Brown. 

EN-JOIN'MENT,  n.  Direction  ;  command  ;  authori- 
tative admonition. 

EN-JOY',  v.  t.  [Fr.jouirj  Ann.  jouiria;  It.  gioirc. 
See  Joy.] 

1.  To  feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure ;  to  take  pleas- 
ure or  satisfaction  in  the  possession  or  experience  of. 
We  enjoy  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  the  conversation  of 
friends,  and  our  own  meditations. 


I  could  enjoy  the  paugs  of  death, 
And  smile  in  agony. 


Addison. 
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2.  To  possess  with  satisfaction  ;  to  take  pleasure  or   j 
delight  in  the  possession  of. 

Thou  shall  beget  sons,  bat  thou  shall  not  enjoy  thein. —  Deflt.    ! 

3.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction  ;  to 
have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a  good  or  profitable  thing, 
or  as  something  desirable.     We  enjoy  a  free  constitu-    ] 
tion  and  inestimable  privileges. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance 

Df  his  fathers.—  Num.  xxivi. 
The  land  shall  enjoy  her  Sabbaths.  —  Lev.  xxvi. 

To  enjoy  one's  self,  is  to  feel  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
in  one's  own  mind,  or  to  relish  the  pleasures  in  which 
one  partakes  ;  to  be  happy. 

EN-JOY',  v.  i.    To  live  in  happiness.     [Unusual.] 

Milton. 

EN-JOY'A-BLE,  o.     Capable  of  being  enjoyed.  Pope. 

EN-JOY'£U,  pp.  Perceived  with  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  possessed  or  used  witli  pleasure ,  occupied 
witii  content. 

EN-JOY'ER,  n.    One  who  enjoys. 

EN-JO  Y'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  with  pleasure  ;  possessing 
with  satisfaction. 

EN-JOY'MENT,  n.  Pleasure;  satisfaction;  agreeable 
sensations  ;  fruition. 

2.  Possession  with  satisfaction  ;  occupancy  of  any 
thing  good  or  desirable  ;  as,  the  enjoyment  of  an  es- 
tate ;  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

EN-KIN'DLE,  v.  t.  [from  kindle.]  To  kindle ;  to  set 
on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  as,  to  enkindle  sparks  into  a 
flame.  In  this  literal  sense,  kindle  is  generally  used. 
2.  To  excite;  to  rouse  into  action;  to  inflame; 
as,  to  enkindle  the  passions  into  a  flame;  to  enkindle 
zeal ;  to  enkindle  war  or  discord,  or  the  flames  of 
war. 

EN-KIN'DLED,  pp.  Set  on  fire ;  inflamed  ,  roused 
into  action  ;  excited. 

EN-KIN'DLING,  ppr.  Setting  on  fire;  inflaming; 
rousing ;  exciting. 

EN-LACE'.     See  Inlace. 

EN-LARD',  ».  t.  To  cover  with  lard  or  grease;  to 
baste.  Shak. 

EN-LA  RD'ED,  pp      Basting  with  lard. 

EN-LARD'[NG,  ppr.     Greasing. 

EN-LARGE',  (en-larj')  v.  t.f  [from  large.]  To  make 
greater  in  quantity  or  dimensions  ;  to  extend  in  lim- 
its, breadth,  or  size  ;  to  expand  in  bulk.  Every  man 
desires  to  enlarge  his  possessions  ;  the  prince,  his 
dominions  ;  and  the  landholder,  his  farm.  The  body 
is  enlarged  by  nutrition,  and  a  good  man  rejoices  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japhet.  —Gen.  ix. 

2.  To  dilate;  to  expand,  as  with  joy  or  love. 

O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  to  you,  our  heart  is  en- 
larged. St.  Paul. 

3.  To  expand ;  to  make  more  comprehensive. 
Science  enlarges  the  mind. 

4.  To  increase  in  appearance ;  to  magnify  to  the 
eye,  as  by  a  glass. 

5.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  release  from  confinement 
or  pressure.  Shak. 

6.  To  extend  in  a  discourse ;  to  diffuse  in  elo- 
quence. 

They  enlarged  themselves  on  this  subject.  Clarendon. 

In  this  application,  the  word  is  generally  intransi 
tive. 

7.  To  augment ;  to  increase ;  to  make  large  or 
larger,  i;i  a  general  se7ise  ,*  a  word  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

To  enlarge  the  heart,  may  signify  to  open  and  ex- 
pand in  good  will ;  to  make  free,  liberal,  and  charita- 
ble. 
EN-LARGE',  (en-liirj',)  v.  i.  To  grow  large  or  larger; 
to  extend  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expand.  A  plant  enlarges 
by  growth  ;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good  management ; 
a  volume  of  air  enlarges  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  be  diffuse  in  speaking  or  writing;  to  expa- 
tiate.    I  might  enlarge  on  this  topic. 

3.  To  exaggerate.  Sicift. 
EN-LARG'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Increased  in  bulk  ;  extended 

in  dimensions  ;  expanded  ;  dilated  ;  augmented  ;  re- 
leased from  confinement  or  straits. 

EN-LARG'ED-LY,  ado.    With  enlargement. 

Mountagu. 

EN-LARGE'MENT,  n.  Increase  of  size  or  bulk, 
real  or  apparent ;  extension  of  dimensions  or  limits; 
augmentation  ;  dilatation  ;  expansion.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  bulk  may  be  by  accretion  or  addition  ;  of  di- 
mensions, by  spreading,  or  by  additions  to  length  and 
breadth  ;  of  a  sum  oramount,  by  addition,  collection, 
or  accumulation. 

2.  Expansion  or  extension,  applied  to  the  mind,  to 
knowledge,  or  lo  the  intellectual  powers,  by  which 
the  mind  comprehends  a  wider  range  of  ideas  or 
thought. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  becomes 
more  benevolent  and  charitable. 

4.  Release  from  confinement,  servitude,  distress. 
or  straits.     Esther  iv.  Shak. 

5.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing ;  an  expa- 
tiating on  a  particular  subject ;  a  wide  range  of  dis- 
course or  argument.  Clarendon, 
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EN-LAR6'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  enlarges,  increas- 
es, extends,  or  expands  ;  an  amplifier.  Brown. 

EN-LARG'ING,  ppr.  Increasing  in  bulk  j'extending 
in  dimensions;  expanding;  making  free  or  liberal; 
speaking  diffusively. 

EN-LA  RG'ING,  n.     Enlargement. 

EN-LIUHT',  (en-lite',)  v.  t.    To  illuminate  ;   to  en- 
lighten. Pope. 
[See  Enlighten.     Enlight  is  rarely  used.] 

EN-LTGHT'EN,  (en-Ilt'n,)  v.  t.  [from  light;  Sax.  en- 
lihtan,  onlihtan.) 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  shed  light  on ;  to  supply  with 
light ;  to  illuminate  ;  as,  the  sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

Ills  lightnings  enlightened  the  world.  —  Ps.  xcvii. 

2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision  ;  to  enable 
to  see  more  clearly. 

Jonathan's  eyed  —  were  enlightened.  —  1  Sam  xiv. 

3.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  give  clearer  views  ;  to  illu- 
minate ;  to  instruct ;  to  enable  to  see  or  comprehend 
truth  ;  as,  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  understanding. 

4.  To  illuminate  with  divine  knowledge,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Those  who  were  once  enlightened.  — ■  Heb.  vi, 

EN-LIGHT'EN-ED,  (en-llt'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Rendered 
light;  illuminated  ;  instructed;  informed;  furnished 
with  clear  views. 

EN-LIGHT'£N-ER,  (en-llt'n-er,)  n.  One  who  illumi- 
nates ;  he  or  that  which  communicates  light  to  the 
eye,  or  clear  views  to  the  mind.  Milton. 

EN-LIGHT'-EN-ING,  (en-llt'n-ing.)  ppr.  or  a.  Illumi- 
nating ;  giving  light  to;  instructing. 

EN-LIGHT'£N-MENT,  n.  Act  of  enlightening;  state 
of  being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

EN-LINK',  v.  t.  [from  link.]  To  chain  to  ;  to  con- 
nect. Shak. 

EN-LIST',  v.  t.  [See  List.]  To  enroll ;  to  register  ; 
to  enter  a  name  on  a  list. 

2.  To  engage  in  public  service,  by  entering  the 
name  in  a  register ;  as,  an  officer  enlists  men. 

3.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  unite  firmly  to  a  cause  ;  to 
employ  in  advancing  some  interest ;  as,  to  enlist  per- 
sons of  all  classes  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

EN-LIST',  v.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service,  by  sub- 
scribing articles,  or  enrolling  one's  name. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  enter  heartily  into  a  cause, 
as  one  devoted  to  its  interests. 

EN-LIST'ED,  pp.  Enrolled  for  service,  chiefly  mili- 
tary. 

EN-LIST'ING,  ppr.     Enrolling  for  service. 

EN-LIST'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  enlisting. 
2.  The  writing  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound. 

EN-LIVE',  v.  I.     To  animate.     [JVot  used.] 

EN-LI V.SN,  (en-llv'n,)  v.  t.  [from  life,  live]  Liter- 
ally, to  give  life.     Hence, 

1.  To  give  action  or  motion  to  ;  to  make  vigorous 
or  active  ;  to  excite  ;  as,  fresh  fuel  enlivens  a  fire. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to ;  to  animate  ;  to 
make  sprightly.  Social  mirth  and  good  humor  enliven 
company  ;  they  enliven  the  dull  and  gloomy. 

3.  To  make  cheerful,  gay,  or  joyous. 
EN-LTV'EN-ED,  (en-liv'nd,)  pp.    Made  more  active  ; 

excited  ;  animated  ;  made  cheerful  or  gay. 
EN-LIV'EN-ER,  jt.     He   or  that  which   enlivens  or 

animates  ;  he  or  that  which  invigorates. 
EN-LIV'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  life,  spirit,  or 

animation;  inspiriting;  invigorating;  making  viva- 
cious, sprightly,  or  cheerful. 
EN-Lfj'MINE,  v.  t.    To  illumine ;  to  enlighten.     [See 

the  latter  words.] 
EN-MAR'BLE,  v.  t.     To  make  hard  as  marble  ;   to 

harden.  Spenser. 

EN-MAR'BLED,  pp.     Hardened.  Hall. 

EN-MAR'BLING,  ppr.     Making  hard  like  marble. 
EN  MASSE1,    ('sing-mass,')    [Fr.]     In    the   mass    or 

whole  bodv. 
EN-MESH',-!),  t.     [from  ?«si.]     To  net ;  to  entangle  ; 

to  entrap.  Stiak. 

EN' MI-TV,  n.  t  [Fr.  inimitie  ;  in  and  amitie,  friendship, 

amity.     See  Enemy.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  an  enemy  ;  the  opposite  of 
friendship;  ill-will;  hatred  ;  unfriendly  dispositions; 
malevolence.  It  expresses  more  than  aversion,  and 
less  than  malice,  and  differs  from  displeasure,  in  de- 
noting a  fixed  or  rooted  hatred,  whereas  displeasure 
is  more  transient. 

I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman.  — Gen.  iii. 
The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  — Rom.  viii. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.  — James  iv. 

EN-MOSS'ED,  (en-most',)  a.    Covered  with  moss. 
EN-NE-A-CON-TAHe'DRAL,  a.      [Gr.   tvicvnKOvia 
and  iduu.] 

Having  ninety  faces.  Cleaveland. 

EN'NE-A-GON,  n.  ■  [Gr.  tvvea,  nine,  and  }oj.n<,an 
angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  polygon  or  plane  figure,  with  nine 
sides  or  nine  angles. 
EN-NE-AN'DRI-A,  n.    [Gr.  evvca,  nine,  and  rtuj.o,  a 
male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  nine  stamens. 

Linneus. 
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EN-NE- \N'DR!-AN   1 

EN-NE-AN'DROUS  '  I  a-     fJav'"S  nme  stamens. 
EN-NE-A-PET'AL-OUS,   a.      [Gr.   evvta,   nine,  and 
Ksrakaif,  a  leaf.] 
Having  nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

e^nIat^al,  I «■   [Gr-  *»*". nine-] 

Enneatical  days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 
Enncatical  years,  are  every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 

Johnson. 
EN-NEW,  v.  t.    To  make  new.    [Not  in  use.]   Skelton. 
EN-NO'BLE,  v.  t     [Fr.  ennoblir.     See  Noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble ;  to  raise  to  nobility  ;  as,  to  en- 
noble a  commoner. 

2.  To  dignify  ;  to  exalt;  to  aggrandize;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence. 

W  hat  can  ennoble  sou,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ?  Pope. 

3._To  make  famous  or  illustrious.  Bacon. 

EN-No'BLED,  pp.    Raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility  ; 

dignified  ;  exalted  in  rank,  excellence,  or  value. 
EN-No'BLE-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  advancing  to  no- 
bility. Bacon. 
2.  Exaltation  ;  elevation  in  degree  or  excellence. 

Olanville. 
EN-No'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Advancing  to  the  rank  of 

a  nobleman  ;  exalting;  dignifying. 
EN-NUf,  ('ang-vvu',)   n.      [Fr.    weariness  ;    It.  note, 
whence  noiare,  annoiare,  to  tire,  to  vex,  Fr.  ennuycr. 
Class  Ng.] 

Dullness  of  spirit,  languor,  or  uneasiness,  connect- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  disgust. 
EN-O-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  enodatio,  from  cnodo,  to  clear 
from  knots  ;  e  and  nodus,  a  knot.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of 
untying. 

2.  Solution  of  a  difficulty.     [Little  used.] 
E-N6DE',  a.     [L.  cnodis:  e  and  nodus,  knot.] 

In  botany,  destitute  of  knots  or  joints  ;  knotless. 
E  NODE',  v.  t.     [L.  enodo,  e  and  nodus,  a  knot.] 

To  clear  of  knots  ;  to  make  clear. 
E-NoD'ED,  pp.    Cleared  of  knots. 
E-NoD'ING,  ppr.     Making  clear  of  knots. 
E-NOM'O-TARCH,  n.     The  commander  of  an  enom- 

oty.  Mitford. 

E-NOM'O-TY,  n.  [Gr.  evojporta  ;  ci>  and  ouvvut,  to 
swear.] 

In  Lacedcmon,  anciently,  a  body  of  soldiers,  sup- 
posed to  be  thirty-two ;  but  the  precise  number  is 
uncertain.  Mitford. 

E-NORM',  a.     [Not  used.]     See  Enormous. 
E-NOR'MI-TY,  7i.     [L.  enormitas.]     See  Enormous. 

1.  Literally,  the  transgression  of  a  rule,  or  devia- 
tion from  right.  Hence,  any  wrong,  irregular,  vi- 
cious, or  sinful  act,  either  in  government  or  morals. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  enormities  of  the  government.    Spenser. 
This  law  will  not  restrain  the  enormity.  Hooker. 

2.  Atrocious  crime;  flagitious  villainy;  a  crime 
which  exceeds  the  common  measure.  Swift. 

3.  Atrociousness  ;  excessive  degree  of  crime  or 
guilt.  Punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
enormity  of  the  crime. 

E-NOR'MOUS,a.t  [L.  enormis  ;  e  and  norma,  a  rule.] 

1.  Going  beyond  the  usual  measure  or  rule. 

Enormous  in  their  gait.  Milton. 

2.  Excursive;  beyond  the  limits  of  a  regular  figure. 
The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference  of  every 

lucid  point.  Newton. 

3.  Great  beyond  the  common  measure  ;  excessive ; 
as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt. 

4.  Exceeding,  in  bulk  or  hight,  the  common 
measure  ;  as,  an  enormous  form  ;  a  man  of  enormous 
size. 

5.  Irregular  ;  confused  ;  disordered  ;  unusual.  Shak. 
E-NOR'MOUS-LY,  adv.    Excessively;  beyond  meas- 
ure ;  as,  an  opinion  enormously  absurd. 

E-NOR'MOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  enor- 
mous or  excessive  ;  greatness  beyond  measure. 

E-NOUGH',  (e-nuP,)  a.  [Sax.  ge.nog ,  genoh  ;  Goth. 
ganah  ;  G.  genug,  gnug ;  D.  genoeg  ;  Sw.  nog  ;  Dan. 
vok ;  Sax.  genogan  ;  to  multiply  ;  G.  genii  gen,  to  sat- 
isfy ;  D.  genoegen,  to  satisfy,  please,  content.  The 
Swedes  and  Danes  drop  the  prefix,  as  the  Danes  do 
in  noggcr,  to  gnaw.  This  word  may  be  the  Heb. 
Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  and  Eth.  rvo,  to  rest,  to  be  quiet,  or 
satisfied.    Class  Ng,  No.  14.] 

That  satisfies  desire,  or  gives  content ;  that  may 
answer  the  purpose ;  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants. 

She  said,  We  have  straw  and  provender  enough.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have  bread  enough  and 
to  spare  I  —  Luke  xv. 

Note.  —  This  word,  in  vulgar  language,  is  some- 
times placed  before  its  noun,  like  most  other  adjec- 
tives. But  in  elegant  discourse  or  composition,  it 
always  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  refers ;  as, 
bread  enough;  money  enough. 
E-NOUGII',"(e-nuf ',)  n.  A  sufficiency  ;  a  quantity  of 
a  thing  which  satisfies  desire,  or  is  adequate  to  the 
wants.     We  have  enough  of  this  sort  of  cloth. 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother. — Gen.  xxxiii. 

Israel  said,  it  is  enough;  Joseph  is  yet  alive.      Gen.  xlv. 

2.  That  which  is  equal  to  the  powers  or  abilities. 
He  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself. 
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E-NOTJGH',  (e-nuf ')  adv.  Sufficiently  ;  in  a  quantity 
or  degree  that  satisfies,  or  is  equal  to  the  desires  or 
wants. 

The  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them. — -Gen.  xxxiv. 
Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount.  —  Deut.  i. 

2.  Fully  ;  quite ;  denoting  a  slight  augmentation 
of  the  positive  degree.  He  is  ready  enough  to  em- 
brace the  offer.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions  of  different  men  respecting  the 
same  thing. 

3.  Sometimes  it  denotes  diminution,  delicately  ex- 
pressing rather  less  than  is  desired  ;  such  a  quantity 
or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence,  rather  than 
full  satisfaction  ;  as,  the  song  or  the  performance  is 
well  enough. 

4.  An  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency.  Enough, 
enough1.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

E-NOUNCE,  (e-nouns',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  enoncer ;  L.  enun- 
cio  ;  e  and  nuncio,  to  declare.] 
To  utter ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  declare.     [Little  used.] 

Horseley. 

E-NOUNC'ED,  pp.     Uttered  ;  pronounced. 

E-NOUNCE'MENT,  n.    Act  of  enouncing. 

E-NOUNC'ING,  ppr.     Uttering;  pronouncing. 

E-NOVV,  the  old  plural  of  enough,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

EJV  PAS' SAJVT,  (ang-p'as'sang,)  [Fr.]  In  passing; 
by  the  wav. 

EN-PIeRCE'.    See  Empierce. 

EN-aUICK'£N,  v.  t.  To  quicken;  to  make  alive. 
[Not  used.] 

EN-QUlRE' ;  more  properly  Inquire,  which  see,  and 
its  derivatives. 

EN-RACE',  v.  L     To  implant.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

EN-RAGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enrager.     See  Rage.] 

To  excite  rage  in  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  provoke  to 
fury  or  madness  ;  to  make  furious. 

EN-RAG'ED,  (en-rajd',)  pp.  or  a.  Made  furious  ;  exas- 
perated ;  provoked  to  madness. 

EN-RAG'ING,  ppr.  Exasperating;  provoking  to  mad- 
ness. 

EN-RANGE',  v.  t.  To  put  in  order;  to  rove  over. 
[Not  in  use]  Spenser. 

EN-RANK',  v.  t.    To  place  in  ranks  or  order.    Shak. 

EN-RANK'ED,  pp.    Placed  in  a  rank  or  in  ranks. 

EN-RANK'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  rank. 

EN-RAPT',  pp.  or  a.     Carried  or  borne  away  with 
overpowering  emotion  ;  in  an  ecstasy.     [Poetic] 
Shak.     Rick.  Diet. 

EN-RAP'TURE,  v.  t.  [from  rapture]  To  transport 
with  pleasure  ;  to  delight  beyond  measure. 

EN-RAP'TUR-ED,  (en-rapt'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.  Trans- 
ported with  pleasure  ;  highly  delighted. 

EN-RAP'TLJR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Transporting  with 
pleasure  ;  highly  delighting. 

EN-RAVISH,  v.  t.  [from  ravish.]  To  throw  into 
ecstasy  ;  to  transport  with  delight  ;  to  enrapture. 

EN-RAV'tSH-ED,  (en-rav'isht,)p/i  Transported  with 
delight  or  pleasure  ;  enraptured. 

EN-RAV'  ISH-ING,  j>pr.  or  a.  Throwing  into  ecstasy  ; 
highly  delighting. 

EN-RAV'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  throw  into  ec- 
stasy. 

EN-RAV'ISH-MENT,  n.    Ecstasy  of  delight ;  rapture. 

Olanville. 

EN-REG'IS-TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  enregistrer.] 

To  register  ;  to  enroll  or  record.  Spenstr. 

EN-REG'IS-TER-EI),  pp.    Entered  in  a  roll. 

EN  REG'IS-TER-ING,  ppr.     Enrolling  ;  recording. 

EN-RHEuM',  (en-riime',)  v.  i.    [Fr.  enrhumer.] 
To  have  rheum  through  cold.     [JVot  in  use.] 

EN-RICH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  enrichir,  from  riche,  rich.] 

1.  To  make  rich,  wealthy  or  opulent;  to  supply 
with  abundant  property.  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  enrich  a  nation.  War  and  plun- 
der seldom  enrich,  more  generally  they  impoverish, 
a  country. 

2.  To  fertilize;  to  supply  with  the  nutriment  of 
plants  and  render  productive ;  as,  to  enrich  land  by 
manures  or  irrigation. 

3.  To  store  ;  to  supply  with  an  abundance  of  any 
thing  desirable  ;  as,  to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge, science,  or  useful  observations. 

4.  To  supply  with  any  thing  splendid  or  ornamen- 
tal ;  as,  to  enrich  a  painting  with  elegant  drapery  ; 
to  enrich  a  poem  or  oration  with  striking  metaphors 
or  images ;  to  enrich  a  garden  with  flowers  or  shrub- 
bery. 

EN-RICH'ED,(en-richt',)pr/.  Made  rich  or  wealthy  ; 
fertilized  ;  supplied  with  that  which  is  desirable,  use- 
ful, or  ornamental. 

EN-RICH'ER,  7t.     One  that  enriches. 

EN-RICH'ING,  ppr.  Making  opulent  ;  fertilizing  ; 
supplying  with  what  is  splendid,  useful,  or  orna- 
mental. 

EN-RICH'MENT,  n.  Augmentation  of  wealth  ;  am- 
plification ;  improvement ;  the  addition  of  fertility 
or  ornament. 

EN-RIDGE',  fen-rij',)  v.  t.    To  form  into  ridges. 

Shak. 

EN-RING',  v.  t.     To  encircle  ;  to  bind.  Shak. 

EN-RIP'EN,  v.  t.    To  ripen ;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

Donne. 

EN-RIVE',  v.  U    To  rive  ;  to  cleave.  Spenser. 
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EN-ROBE',  v.  t.  [from  robe.]  To  clothe  with  rich 
attire ;  to  attire ;  to  invest.  Shale. 

EN-RoB'.ED,  pp.     Attired  ;  invested. 
|   EN-RoB'ING,  ppr.    Investing  ;  attiring. 

EN-ROCK'MENT,  n.  A  mass  of  large  stones  thrown 
in  at  random  to  form  the  bases  of  piers,  breakwa- 
ters, &c.  Buchanan. 

EN-ROLL',  ».  t.  [Fr.  enruler,  from  role,  rulle,  a  roll 
or  register.] 

1.  To  write  in  a  roil  or  register  ;  to  insert  a  name 
or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue ;  as,  men  are  enrolled 
for  service. 

2.  To  record ;  to  insert  in  records  ;  to  leave  in 
writing.  Milton.     Shak. 

3.  To  wrap  ;  to  involve.     [Not  now  used.] 

Spenser. 

EN-RoLL'ED,  pp.  Inserted  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  re- 
corded. 

EN-RqLL'ER,  n.     He  that  enrolls  or  registers. 

EN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.  Inserting  in  a  register ;  re- 
cording. 

EN-RoLL'MENT,  n.     A  register  ;  a  record  ;  a  writing 
in  which  any  thing  is  recorded. 
2.  The  act  of  enrolling. 

EN-ROOT',  v.  t.  [from  root.]  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to 
fix  fast ;  to  implant  deep.  Shah. 

EN-ROOT'ED,  pp.  Fixed  by  the  root;  planted  or 
fixed  deep. 

EN-ROOT'ING,  ppr.  Fixing  by  the  root;  planting 
deep 

EN-ROUND',  v.  t.  To  environ ;  to  surround  ;  to  in- 
close.    [Not  used.]  Shah. 

EN  B&UTE',  fang-root',)  [Fr.]  Upon  the  road  ;  in 
progress. 

ENS,  n.     [L.  ens,  part,  present  of  esse,  to  be.] 

Entity  ;  being  ;  existence.  Among  the  old  chem- 
ists, the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy,  which  certain  sub- 
stances exert  on  our  bodies  ;  or  the  things  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of 
the  ingredients  they  are  drawn  from,  in  little  room. 
[Little  used.]  Encyc.     Johnson. 

EN-SAFE',  v.  t.     To  render  safe.     [Not  used.]    Hall. 

EN-SAM'PLE,  fl.     [Irregularly  formed  from  example  or 
sample,  It.  esempio,  L.  ezemplum.] 
An  example  ;  a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation 

Bein£  ensamples  to  the  Mock.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

EN-SAM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  exemplify  ;  to  show  by  exam- 
ple. This  word  is  seldom  used,  either  as  a  noun  or 
a  verb.     [See  Example.] 

EN-SAN"GUINE,  (-sang'gwin,)  v.  t.  [L.  sanguis, 
blood  ;  Eng.  sanguine.] 

To  stain  or  cover  with  blood  ;  to  smear  with  gore  ; 
as,  an  ensanguined  field.  Milton. 

EN-SAN"GUIN-£D,;^.ora.    Suffused  or  stained  with 

EN'SaTE,  a.     [L.  ensis,  a  sword.]  [blood. 

Having  sword-shaped  leaves. 

EN-S€HED'IJLE,  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  schedule.  [See 
Schedule.]  Shak. 

EN  SCONCE',  (en-skons',)  v.  t.  [from  sconce.]  To 
cover,  or  shelter,  as  witli  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect ; 
to  secure. 

I  will  ensconce. me  behind  the  arras.  .Shak. 

EN-SCONCED,  (en-skonst',)  pp.  Covered,  or  shel- 
tered, as  by  a  sconce  or  fort ;  protected  ;  secured. 

EN-SeONC'ING,  ppr.  Covering,  or  sheltering,  as  by 
a  fort. 

EN-SeAL',  v.  t.  [from  seal.]  To  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal 
on  ;  to  impress 

EN-SkAL'jED,  pp.    Impressed  with  a  seal. 

EN-SeAL'ING,  ppr.     Sealing  ;  affixing  a  seal  to. 

EN-SeAL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  affixing  a  seal  to. 

EN-SeAM',  v.  t.  [from  seam.]  To  sew  up  ;  to  in- 
close by  a  seam  or  juncture  of  needle-work. 

Camden. 

EN-SeAM'ED,  (en-sSrnd',)  pp.    Sewed  up. 

EN-SEAM'ED,  a.     Greasy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak 

EN-SeAM'ING,  ppr.     Sewing  up. 

EN-SeAR',  tj.  t.  [from  sear  1  To  sear;  to  cauterize  ; 
to  close  or  stop  by  burning  to  hardness.  Shak. 

EN-SEARCH',  (en-serch',)  v.  i.  To  search  for  ;  to 
try  to  find.     [Not  luscd.]  Elyot. 

EN-SeAR'ED,  (en-seerd',)  pp.     Seared  to  hardness. 

EN-SeAR'ING,  ppr.    Searing  to  hardness. 

EN-SEM'BLE,  (ang-s'Am'bl,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  whole  ; 
all  the  parts  taken  together. 

In  the  fine  arts,  this  term  denotes  the  masses  and 
details  considered  with  relation  to  each  other. 

Brande. 

EN-SHIELD',  d.  t.  [from  shield.]  To  shield  ;  to  cover  ; 
to   protect.     Shakspeare  uses  enshield  for  enshielded. 

EN-SHlF.LD'ED,  pp.     Protected. 

EN-SHlF.LD'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  shield. 

EN-SHRlNE',  v.  t.  [from  shrine.]  To  inclose  in  a 
shrine  or  chest;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping  in  a 
cabinet.  Milton. 

EN-SHRIN'ED,  pp.     Inclosed  or  preserved  in  a  shrine 
or  chest. 
2.  Inclosed  ;  placed  as  in  a  shrine. 

Wisdom  enshrined  in  beauty.  Percivnl. 

EN-SHRIN'ING,  ppr.    Inclosing  in  a  shrine  or  cab- 
inet. 
EN-SHROUD',  v.  t.    To  cover,  as  with  a  shroud. 
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EN-SIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  ensis,  sword,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Bearing  or  carrying  a.  sword. 
EN'SI-FORM,  a.  *  [L.   ensiformis ;   ensis,  sword,   and 
forma,  form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  sword  ;  as,  the  ensifomi  or 
xiphoid  cartilage  ;  an  ensifi»-yt  leaf. 

Quincy.     Martyn. 
EN'SIGN,  (en'slne,)  n.     [Fr.  enseigne  ;  L.  insigne,  in- 
signia, from  signum,  a  mark  impressed,  a  sign.] 

1.  The  Mag  or  banner  of  a  military  band  ;  a  ban- 
ner of  colors  ;  a  standard  ;  a  figured  cloth  or  piece 
of  silk,  attaciied  to  a  staff,  and  usually  with  figures, 
colors,  or  arms,  thereon,  borne  by  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  company,  troop,  or  other  band. 

2.  Any  signal  to  assemble  or  to  give  notice. 

He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations. — Is.  v. 
Ve  shall  be  left  as  an  ensign  on  a  hill.  —  Is.  XXX. 

3.  A  badge  ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or  office  ; 
as,  ensigns  of  power  or  virtue.       Waller.     Drydcn. 

4.  The  officer  who  carries  the  flag  or  colors,  being 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a  company  of 
infantry. 

5.  A  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff,  and  carried 
commonly  over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a  ship  ;  used  to 
distinguish  ships  of  different  nations,  or  to  charac- 
terize different  squadrons  of  the  same  navy. 

Mar.  Diet. 

EN'SIGN-BEAR'ER,  71.  He  that  carries  the  flag  ;  an 
ensign. 

EN'SIGN-CY,  n.  The  rank,  office,  or  commission,  of 
an  ensign. 

EN-SKI/CD',  (en-sklde',)  a.  Placed  in  heaven  ;  made 
immortal.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

EN-SLA  VE',  v.  t.  [from  slave.]  To  reduce  to  slavery 
or  bondage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  master  Barbarous  nations  enslave  their 
prisoners  of  war,  but  civilized  men  barbarously  and 
wickedly  purchase  men  to  enslave  them. 

2.  To  reduce  to  servitude  or  subjection.  Men  often 
sutler  their  passions  and  appetites  to  enslave  them  ; 
they  are  enslaved  to  lust,  to  anger,  to  intemperance, 
to  avarice. 

EN-SLAVED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  slaver}'  or  sub- 
jection. 

EN-SLAV'ED-NESS,  7i.     State  of  being  enslaved. 

EN-SLAVE'MENT,  7i.  The  state  of  being  enslaved  ; 
slavery  ;  bondage  :  servitude.  South. 

EN-SLAV'ER,  71.  He  who  reduces  another  to  bund- 
age.  Swift. 

EN-SLAVING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  bondage;  depriving 
of  liberty. 

EN-SNARE'.     SeelNsNARE. 

EN-SNARL',  v.  t.     To  entangle.  Spenser. 

EN-SNA  RL'ED,  pp.     Entangled. 

EN-SNARL'ING,  ppr.    Entangling. 

EN-So'L>ER,  v.  t.     [from  sober;]     To  make  sober. 

Taylor. 

EN-Sq'BER-ED,  jttj.     Made  sober. 

EN-So'B_ER-ING,  ppr.     Making  sober. 

EN-SPHERE',  tj.  r.  [from  sphere.)  To  place  in  a 
sphere.  Hall. 

2.  To  make  into  a  sphere.  Carew. 

EN-SPHER'£D,  pp.    Placed  in  a  sphere. 

EN-SPHeR'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  sphere. 

EN-STAMP',  v.  t.  [from  stamp.]  To  impress  as  with 
a  stamp  ;  to  impress  deeply. 

God  enstamped  his  image  on  man.  Enjield. 

EN-STAMP'ED,  (en-stampt',)  pp.    Impressed  deeply. 
EN-STAAlP'lNG,p/)?\     Impressing  deeply. 
EN-STYLE',  v.  t.     To  style  ;  to  name  ;  to  call.      [Lit- 
tle used.]  Drayton. 
EN-SuE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  ensuivre:  Norm,  ensuer ;  Sp.  ae- 
guir;  It.  seguire;  L.  sequor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 
To  follow  ;  to  pursue. 

Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 
[Ill  this  sense,  it  i3  obsolete.] 
EN-SfjE',  v.  i.    To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  prem- 
ises ;  as,  from  these  facts,  or  this  evidence,  the  argu- 
ment will  ensue. 

2.  To  follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of  time  ; 
to  succeed  ;  to  come  after.     He  spoke,  and  silence 
ensued.     We  say,  the  ensuing  age  or  years  ;  the  en- 
suing events. 
EN-SO'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Following  as  a  consequence. 
2.  Next  following ;    succeeding ;   as,  the  ensuing 
year. 
EN-SORE',  (en-shure',)  and  its  derivatives.    See  Is- 

STJRE.l 

EN-SWEEP',  v.  t.  To  sweep  over  ;  to  pass  over  rap- 
idly. Thomson. 

EN-SWEEP'ING,  ppr.     Sweeping  over. 

EN-SWEPT',  pp.    SweDt  over. 

EN-TAB'LA-TURE,  j  7i.»    [Sp.  entablamento  ;  Fr.  en- 

EN-TA'BLE-MENT,  (      tablemenl;    Sp.    entablar,    to 

cover  with  boards,  from  L.  tabula,  a  board  or  table.] 

In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  order  of  a  column 

which  is  over  the  capital,  including  the  architrave, 

frieze,  and  cornice.  Oioilt. 

EN-TACK'LE,  (en-tak'l,)  v.  t.  To  supply  with  tackle. 
[Not  used.]  Skelton. 

EN-TAIL',  n.    [Fr.  entailler,  to  cut,  from  tailler,  It. 
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tagliare.  id.  Feudum  talliatum,  a  fee  entailed, 
abridged,  curtailed,  limited.] 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  descent 
to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs.  Estates-tail  are  general, 
as  when  lands  and  tenements  an:  given  to  one  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten :  or  special,  as  when 
lands  and  tenements  are  given  to  one  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  by  a  particular  wife.  Blackstone. 

2.  Rule  of  descent  settled  for  an  estate. 

3.  Delicately-carved  ornamental  work.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
EN-TaIL',  v.  t.  To  settle  the  descent  of  lands  and 
tenements,  by  gift  to  a  man  and  to  certain  heirs 
specified,  so  that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subse- 
quent possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it ;  as,  to 
entail  a  manor  to  A  B  and  to  his  eldest  son,  or  to  his 
heirs  of  his  body  begotten,  or  to  his  heirs  by  a  partic- 
ular wife. 

2.  To  fix  unalienably  on  a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a 
person  and  his  descendants.  By  the  apostesy,  mis- 
ery is  supposed  to  be  entailed  on  mankind  ;  the  in- 
temperate often  entail  infirmities  diseases,  and  ruin, 
on  their  children. 

3.  [From  the  French  verb.]  To  cut ;  to  carve  for 
ornament.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EN-TAIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Settled  on  a  man  and  certain 
heirs  specified. 
2.  Settled  on  a  person  and  his  descendants. 

EN-TAIL'ING,  ppr.  Settling  the  descent  of  an  estate  ; 
giving,  as  lands  and  tenements,  and  prescribing  the 
mode  of  descent ;  settling  unalienably  on  a  person 
or  thing. 

EN-TAIL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  giving,  as  an  estate, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  descent,  or  of  limiting  the 
descent  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  unalienably  on  a  man  and 
his  heirs. 

EN-TAME',  77.  t.     [from  fume.]     To  tame  ;  to  subdue. 

EN-TAM'ED,  pp.     Tamed  ;  subdued.  [Gower. 

EN-TAM'ING,  ppr.     Taming. 

EN-TAN"GLE,  (en-tang'gl,)  v.  t.  [from  tangle.]  To 
twist  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated  ;  to  make  confused  or  disordered  ; 
as,  thread,  yarn,  or  ropes,  may  be  entangled;  to  en- 
tangle the  hair. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing  complicated,  and  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  one's  self;  as,  to  en- 
tangle the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in  briers. 

3.  To  lose  in  numerous  or  complicated  involutions, 
as  in  a  labyrinth. 

4.  To  involve  in  difficulties;  to  perplex;  to  em- 
barrass ;  as.  to  entangle  a  nation  in  alliances. 

5.  To  puzzle  ;  to  bewilder  ;  as,  to  entangle  the  un- 
derstanding. Locke. 

6.  To  insnare  by  captious  questions  ;  to  catch ; 
to  perplex  ;  to  involve  in  contradictions. 

:1  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his 

7.  To  perplex  or  distract,  as  with  cares. 

No   man  that  warrelh  entanglelh  himself  with  the  affairs  o(  this 
life.  —2  Tim.  ii. 

8.  To  multiply  intricacies  and  difficulties. 
EN-TAN"GL£D,    (en-tang'gld,)   pp.  or   a.      Twisted 

together;  interwoven  in  a  confused  manner;  intri- 
cate ;  perplexed  ;  .involved  ;   embarrassed  ;  insnared. 

EN-TAN"GLE-MENT,  71.  State  of  being  entangled  ; 
involution  ;  a  confused  or  disordered  state  ;  intricacy  ; 
perplexity.  Locke. 

EN-TAN"GLER,  n.     One  who  entangles. 

EN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.  Involving;  interweaving  or 
interlocking  in  confusion  ;  perplexing  ;  insnaring. 

EN'TA-SIS,  71.  •  [Gr.]  The  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  Brande. 

EN-TASS'MENT,  71.     [Fr.]     A  heap  ;  accumulation. 

EN-TAS'TI€,  a.  Relating  to  all  diseases  characterized 
by  tonic  spasms. 

EN-TEN'DER,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  tenderness  or  kind- 
ness. Young. 

EN'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  entrer,  from  e7itrc,  between,  L. 
inter,  intra,  whence  intro,  to  enter;  It.  eutrare;  Sp. 
entrar.  The  L.  inter  seems  to  be  in,  with  the  termi- 
nation tcr,  as  in  subter,  from  sub.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  into  a  place,  in  any  manner 
whatever ;  to  come  or  go  in  ;  to  walk  or  ride  in  ;  to 
flow  in ;  to  pierce  or  penetrate.  A  man  C7itcrs  a 
house  ;  an  army  enters  a  city  or  n  camp  ;  a  river  en- 
ters tile  sea  ;  a  sword  enters  the  body  ;  the  air  enters 
a  room  at  every  crevice. 

2.  To  advance  into,  in  the  prugress  of  life ;  as,  a 
youth  has  entered  his  tenth  year. 

3.  To  begin  in  a  business,  employment,  or  service ; 
to  enlist  or  engage  in  ;  as,  the  soldier  entered  the  ser- 
vice at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

4.  To  become  a  member  of;  as,  to  enter  college  ;  to 
enter  a  society. 

5.  To  admit  or  introduce  ;  as,  the  youth  was  en- 
tered a  member  of  college. 

C.  To  set  down  in  writing ;  to  set  an  account  in  a 
book  or  register  ;  as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account  or 
charge  in  the  journal  ;  he  entered  debt  and  credit  at 
the  time. 

7.  I'o  set  down,  as  a  name  ;  to  enroll ;  as,  to  enter 
a  name  in  the  enlistment. 
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8.  To  lodge  a  manifest  of  goods  at  the  custom-  i 
house,  and  gain  admittance  or  permission  to  land  ;  as,  I 
to  enter  goods.     We  say,  also,  to  enter  a  ship  at  the 
custom-house. 

9.  To  cause  to  enter ;  to  insert,  as  one  piece  of  car- 
pentry into  another.  Owilt. 

EN'TER,  v.  i.  To  go  or  come  in  ;  to  pass  into ;  as,  to 
enter  into  a  country. 

2.  To  flow  in  ;  as,  water  enters  into  a  ship. 

3.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  ;  as,  a  ball  or  an  arrow 
enters  into  the  body. 

4.  To  penetrate  mentally ;  as,  to  enter  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  action. 

5.  To  engage  in  ;  as,  to  enter  into  business  or  ser- 
vice ;  to  enter  into  visionary  projects. 

6.  To  be  initiated  in ;  as,  to  enter  into  a  taste  of 
pleasure  or  magnificence.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  an  ingredient ;  to  form  a  constituent  part. 
Lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  pewter. 

EN'TER-DeAL,  n.    Mutual  dealings.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
EN'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Moved  in  ;  come  in  ;  pierced  ; 
penetrated  ;  admitted  ;  introduced  ;  set  down  in  wri- 
ting. 
EN'TER-ER,  n.    One  who  is  making  a  beginning. 

Seward. 
EN'TER-ING,  ppr.     Coming  or  going  in  ;  flowing  in  ; 
piercing  ,  penetrating;  setting  down  in  writing;  en- 
listing ;  engaging. 
2.  a.     That  begins;  being  the  first  act;  leading  to 
'  something  else  ;  as,  an  entering  wedge. 
EN'TER-I.N'G,  n.     Entrance  ;  a  passing  in.     1  Tliess.  i. 
EN-TE-RI'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  tvTtaov,  intestine.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
EN-TER-LaCE'.     See  Interlace. 
EN  TER'O  CkLE,   ?i.      [Gr.   ev-epuv,   intestine,  and 
KTiXn-,  tumor.J 

In  surgery,  a  hernial  tumor  in  any  situation,  whose 
contents  are  intestine. 
EN-TER-OL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.  evrepov,  intestine,  and 
X  ;>  of,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  bowels  or  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  usually  including  the  contents  of 
the  head,  breast,  and  belly.  Quincy. 

EN-TER-O.VI'PHA-LOS,  re.  [Gr.  evrepov,  intestine, 
and  on^aXni,  navel.] 

An  umbilical  hernia  whose  contents  are  intestine. 
EN-TER-PAR'LANCE,  re.     [Fr.  entrc,  between,  and 
purler,  to  speak.] 

Parley  ;  mutual  talk  or  conversation  ;  conference. 

Ilaywurd. 
ENT-TER-PLEAI)'.     See  Interplead. 
EN'TER-PRlSE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  entreprendre,  to  under- 
take ;  entre,  in  or  between,  and  prendre,  to  take,  prise, 
a  taking.] 

That  which  is  undertaken  or  attempted  to  be  per- 
formed ;  an  attempt;  a  project  attempted;  particu- 
larly, a  bold,  arduous,  or  hazardous  undertaking, 
either  physical  or  moral.  The  attack  on  Stony 
Point  was  a  bold,  but  successful,  enterprise.  The 
attempts  to  evangelize  the  heathen  are  noble  enter- 
prises. 

Their  hands  can  not  perforin  their  enterprise.  —  Job  v. 

EN'TER-PRISE.  v.  t.  To  undertake  ;  to  begin  and  at- 
tempt to  perform. 

The  business  must  be  enlerjtrised  this  night.  Dryden. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ED,  (en'ter-prlzd,)  pp.  Undertaken  ; 
attempted;  essayed. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ER,  n.  An  adventurer  ;  one  who  un- 
dertakes any  projected  scheme,  especially  a  hold  or 
hazardous  one  ;  a  person  who  engages  in  important 
or  dangerous  designs.  Haymard. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ING,  ppr.  Undertaking,  especially  a 
bold  design. 

2.  a.  Bold  or  forward  to  undertake  :  resolute,  ac- 
tive, or  prompt  to  attempt  great  or  untried  schemes. 
Enterjtrising  men  often  succeed  beyond  all  human 
probability. 

EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  bold,  resolute,  and 
active  manner. 

EN-TER-TaIN',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  entrctenir;  entre,  in  or  be- 
tween, and  tenir,  to  hold,  L.  teneo.] 

1.  To  receive  into  the  house,  and  treat  with  hospi- 
tality, either  at  the  table  only,  or  with  lodging  also. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers ;  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares.  —  Heb.  y.iii. 

2.  To  treat  with  conversation  ;  to  amuse  or  instruct 
by  discourse  ;  properly,  to  engage  the  attention  and 
retain  the  company  of  one  by  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, discourse,  or  argument.  The  advocate  enter- 
tained bis  audience  an  hour  with  sound  argument  and 
brilliant  displays  of  eloquence. 

3.  To  keep  in  one's  service  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  he 
entertained  ten  domestics. 

You,  sir,  1  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.  Shak. 

[  This  original  and  French  sense  is  obsolete,  or  little 
used.] 

4.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  fa- 
vor; to  reserve  in  the  mind;  to  harbor;  to  cherish. 
Let  us  entertain  the  most  exalted  views  of  the  divine 
character.  It  is  our  duty  to  entertain  charitable  sen- 
timents toward  our  fellow-men. 
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5.  To  receive  or  admit  with  a  view  to  consider  and 
decide  ;  as,  to  entertain  a  proposal.       T.  Chalmers. 

C.  To  maintain  :  to  support ;  as,  to  entertain  a  hos- 
pital.    [Obs.] 

7.  To  please  ;  to  amuse  ;  to  divert.  David  enter- 
tained himself  with  the  meditation  of  God's  law. 
Idle  men  entertain  themselves  with  trifles. 

8.  To  treat ;  to  supply  with  provisions  and  liquors, 
or  with  provisions  and  lodging,  for  reward.  The 
innkeeper  entertains' a.  great  deal  of  company. 

EN-TER-TaIN',  n.     Entertainment.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
EN-TER-TaIN'jED,  pp.     Received  with  hospitality,  as 

a  guest ;  amused  ;  pleased  and  engaged  ;  kept  in  the 

mind  :  retained. 
EN-TER-TALM'ER,  n.     He  who  entertains  ;  he  who 

receives  company  with  hospitality,  or  for  reward. 

1.  He  who  retains  others  in  his  service. 
3.   lie  that  amuses,  pleases,  or  diverts. 

EN-TER-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  Receiving  with  hospitality  ; 
receiving  and  treating  with  provisions  and  accommo- 
dations for  reward  ;  keeping  or  cherishing  with  favor  ; 
engaging  the  attention  ;  amusing. 

2.  a.  Pleasing;  amusing  ;  diverting;  as,  an  enter- 
taining discourse  ;  an  entertaining  friend. 

EN-TERTaIN'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  amusing  man- 
ner. Warlnn. 

EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  enter- 
taining. 

EN-TER-TaIN'MENT,  n.  The  receiving  and  accom- 
modating of  guests,  either  with  or  without  reward. 
The  hospitable  man  delights  in  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends. 

2.  Provisions  of  the  table  ;  hence,  also,  a  feast;  a 
superb  dinner  or  supper. 

3.  The  amusement,  pleasure,  or  instruction,  de- 
rived from  conversation,  discourse,  argument,  ora- 
tory, music,  dramatic  performances,  &c.  ;  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing  interest- 
ing, and  which  holds  or  arrests  the  attention.  We 
often  have  rich  entertainment  in  the  conversation  of  a 
learned  friend. 

4.  Reception  ;  admission.  TiUotson. 

5.  The  state  of  being  in  pay  or  service.    [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 

6.  Payment  of  those  retained  in  service.     [Obs.] 

l>avics. 

7.  That  which  entertains ;  that  which  serves  for 
amusement ;  the  lower  comedy  ;  farce.  Gay. 

EN-TER-TIS'Sl£-.ED,    (-tish'ude,)  a.     [Fr.  entre   and 
tissu.] 
Interwoven  ;  having  various  colors  intermixed. 
EN'THE-AL,  a.     [Gr.  ev  and  Veoc.]  [Shah. 

Divinely  inspired. 
EN-TIiE-AS'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  ev  and  Bcoc,  God.] 

Having  the  energy  of  God. 
EN-THE-AS'TIG-AL-LY,  ado.      According  to  deific 

energy.  Trans,  of  Puusanias. 

EN'THE-AT,  a.     [Gr.  evBeoc.] 
Enthusiastic.     [M>t  in  itse.] 
EN-THSALL',  v.  t.     To  enslave.     [See  Imthr.i.ll.] 
EN-THRiLL',  v.  t.    To  pierce.     [See  Thrill.] 
EN-THK5NE',  v.  t.      [from   throne.]     To  place  on  a 
throne  ;  to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  ana  enthroned.  Pope. 

2.  To  exalt  to  an  elevated  place  or  seat.        Shale 

3.  To  invest  with  sovereign  authority.      Ayliffe. 

4.  To  induct  or  install  a  bishop  into  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

EN-THRoN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Seated  on  a  throne  ;  exalt- 
ed to  an  elevated  place  ;  inducted  into  a  vacant  see. 

EN-THRoNE'MENT,  n.     Act  of  enthroning. 

EN-THRoN'ING, ppr.  Seating  on  a  throne;  raising 
to  an  exalted  seat ;  inducting  into  a  vacant  see. 

EN-THRoN'IZE,  v.  t.  To  enthrone  ;  to  induct  into  a 
stall,  as  a  bishop.     [Improper.] 

EN-THRoN-I-Za'TION,  7i.  The  placing  a  bishop  in 
his  stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral.  Hook. 

EN-THUN'DER,  v.  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  like 
thunder. 

EN-THO'SI-ASM,  (en-thu'ze-azm,)  n.t[Gr.  ei^outriao-- 
/iof,  from  svQ'jvtnaCto,  to  infuse  a  divine  spirit,  from 
ei'djuc,  cv&eoc,  inspired,  divine  ;  ev  and  fcV.c,  God.] 

1.  A  belief  or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  the 
vain  confidence  or  opinion  of  a  person,  that  he  has 
special  divine  communications  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  familiar  intercourse  with  him. 

Entliusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revelation, 
but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  wanned  or  overweening 
imagination.  Locke. 

2.  Heat  of  imagination ;  violent  passion  or  excite- 
ment of  the  mind,  in  pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring 
extravagant  hope  and  confidence  of  success.  Hence 
the  same  heat  of  imagination,  chastised  by  reason  or 
experience,  becomes  a  noble  passion,  an  elevated 
fancy,  a  warm  imagination,  an  ardent  zeal,  that 
forms  sublime  ideas,  and  prompts  to  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  laudable  objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor. 
Such  is  the  entlinsiasm  of  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and 
the  Christian. 

faction  and  enthusiasm  are  the  instruments  by  which  popular 
governments  are  destroyed.  A/nes. 
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EN-THu'SI-AST,  (en-thu'ze-astj  n.  [Gr.  tvuooc:- 
«-"£•] 

1.  One  who  imagines  he  has  special  or  supernat- 
ural converse  with  God,  or  special  communications 
from  him. 

2.  One  whose  imagination  is  warmed  ;  one  whose 
mind  is  highly  excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  object ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal ;  as,  an 
enthusiast  in  poetry  or  music. 

3.  One  of  elevated  fancy  or  exalted  ideas.  Druden. 
EN-THU-SI-AST'IC,  \  a.  Filled  with  enthusi- 
EN-THU-SI-AST'I€-AL,  \     asm,  or  the   conceit  cf 

special  intercourse  with  God  or  revelations  from  him 

2.  Highly  excited  ;  warm  and  ardent ;  zealous  in 
pursuit  of  an  object ;  heated  to  animation.  Our 
author  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetiy  and  ad- 
mirer of  Homer. 

3.  Elevated  ;  warm ;  tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 
The  speaker  addressed  the  audience  in  enthusiastic 
strains. 

EN-THU-SI-AST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    With  enthusiasm. 

EN-THY-ME-MATTU-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  en- 
thvmeme  ;  including  an  enthymeme.  Encyc. 

EJN'THY-MEME,  n.  [Gr.  evBvywpa,  from  ivSvutouat, 
to  think  or  conceive  ;  zv  and  dv^nc,  mind.] 

In  rhetoric,  an  argument  consisting  of  only  two 
propositions,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it ;  as,  we  are  dependent,  therefore  we 
should  be  humble.  Here  the  major  proposition  is 
suppressed.  The  complete  syllogism  would  be  :  de- 
pendent creatures  should  be  humble;  we  are  depend- 
ent creatures  ;  therefore  we  should  be  humble. 

EN-TICE',  v.  t-t  [This  word  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  ati- 
zar,  Pert,  atirar,  Fr.  attiscr,  Arm.  attisa,  from  Sp. 
tizon,  It.  tizzone,  Fr.  tison,  L.  (trio,  a  firebrand.  The 
sense,  in  these  languages,  is  to  lay  the  firebrands  to- 
gether, or  to  stir  the  fire ;  to  provoke ;  to  incense. 
The  sense  in  English  is  a  little  varied.  If  it  is  not 
the  same  word,  I  know  not  its  origin.] 

1.  To  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciting  hope  or  de- 
sire ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  entice  one  to  evil. 
Hence,  to  seduce  ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  induce  to  sin, 
by  promises  or  persuasions. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  —  Prov.  i. 

2.  To  tempt ;  to  incite  ;  to  urge  or  lead  astray. 
Every  man  is  templed,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  lust, 

and  enticed.  —  James  i. 

3.  To  incite;  to  allure  ;  in  a  good  sense.     Enfield. 
EN-TIC'ED,  pp.     Incited  ;  instigated  to  evil ;  seduced 

bv  promises  or  persuasions  ;  persuaded  ;  allured. 
EN-TICE'MENT,  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  inciting 
to  evil ;  instigation  ;  as,  the  enticements  of  evil  com- 
panions. 

2.  Means  of  inciting  to  evil ;  that  which  seduces 
by  exciting  the  passions.  Flattery  often  operates  as 
an  enticement  to  sin. 

3.  Allurement. 

EN-TIC'ER,  n.     One  who  entices;  one  who  incites 

or  instigates  to  evil  ;  one  who  seduces. 
EN-TIC'ING,  ppr.     Icciting  to  evil ;  urging  to  sin  by 
motives,  flattery,  or  persuasion  ;  alluring. 
2.  a.  Having  the  qualities  that  entice  or  allure. 
EN-TlC'ING-LY,   adv.     Charmingly  ;   in  a  winning 
manner. 

She  sings  most  enticing ly.  Addison. 

EN-TIER'TY,  n.  [old  Fr.  entiertie.]  The  whole.  [Obs.] 
EN-TIRE',   a.f  [Fr.  entier ;  Sp.   cntero;   Port,  inteiro ; 

It.  intero  ;  Arm.  anlcrin ;  L.  integer,  said  to  be  in,  neg. 

and  tango,  to  touch.     Q.U.] 

1.  Whole  ;  undivided  ;  unbroken ;  complete  in  its 
parts. 

2.  Whole  ;  complete  ;  not  participated  with  others. 
This  man  has  the  entire  control  of  the  business. 

3.  Full  ;  complete  ;  comprising  all  requisites  in 
itself. 

An  action  is  entire,  when  it  is  complete  In  all  ils  parts. 

Spectator. 

4.  Sincere  ;  hearty. 

He  run  a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  Bacon. 

5.  Firm ;  solid  ;  sure  ;  fixed  ;  complete ;  undis- 
puted. 

Entire  and  sure  the  monarch's  rule  must  prove, 
Who  founds  her  greatness  on  her  subjects'  love. 

6.  Unmingled;  unalloyed. 

In  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton. 

7.  Wholly  devoted  ;  firmly  adherent ;  faithful. 
No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

8.  In  full  strength  ;  unbroken.  Spenser. 

9.  In  botany,  an  entire  stein  is  one  without  branch- 
es ;  an  entire  leaf  is  without  any  opening  in  the 
edge,  not  divided.  Jllartyn. 

EN-TiRE'LY,  adv.  Wholly  ;  completely  ;  fully ;  as, 
the  monev  is  entirely  lost. 

2.  In  tlie  whole  ;  without  division. 

Euphmtes —  falls  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  Sea.      lialegh. 

3.  With  firm  adherence  or  devotion  ;  faithfully. 

Spenser. 
EN-TIRE'NESS,  n.      Completeness  ;  fullness  ;  total- 
ity ;  unbroken  form  or  state  ;  as,  the  eiitireness  of  an 
arch  or  a  bridge. 
2.  Integrity  ;  wholeness  of  heart ;  honesty. 


Prior. 
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EN-TIRE'TY,  n.     Wholeness  ;  completeness  ;  as,  en- 
tirety of  interest.  Bluckstone. 
2.  The  whole.  Bacon. 
EN'TI-TA-TIVE,   a.     [from  entity.]    Considered  by 
itself. 

[This  word,  and  Entitativelt,  rarely  or  never 
used.] 
EN-TT'TLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  in.iitu.leri  Sp.  mtittdar;  It.  in- 
titolare;  from  L.  titulus,  a  title.] 

1.  To  give  a  title  to;  to  give  or  prefix  a  name  or 
appellation  ;  as,  to  entitle  a  book  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  Enr-'and. 

2.  To  superscribe  or  prefix  as  a  title.  Hence,  as 
titles  are  evidences  of  claim  or  property,  to  give  a 
claim  to ;  to  give  a  right  to  demand  or  receive.  The 
labor  of  the  servant  entitles  him  to  his  wages.  Mil- 
ton is  entitled  to  fame.  Our  best  services  do  not  enti- 
tle us  to  heaven. 

3.  To  assign  or  appropriate  by  giving  a  title. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  give  a  claim  by  the  possession  of 
suitable  qualifications  ;  as,  an  officer's  talents  entitle 
him  to  command. 

5.  To  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorable  appellation. 
In  this  sense,  title  is  often  used. 

6.  To  ascribe.     [Obs.]  Burnet. 
EN-TI'TLED,  pp.     Dignified   or  distinguished  by   a 

title  ;  having  a  claim  ;  as,  every  good  man  is  entitled 

to  respect. 
EN-TI'TLING,  ppr.    Dignifying  or  distinguishing  by 

a  title  ;  giving  a  title  ;  giving  a  claim.  . 
EN'TI-TY ,  n.     [Low  L.  entitas  ;  Fr.  entiti ;  Sp.  enti- 

dad ;  It.  cniitd  ,•  from  ens,  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  Being;  essence;  existence. 

Fortune  is  no  real  entity.  Bentiey. 

2.  A  real  being,  or  species  of  being. 
EN-TOIL',  v.  t.    [See  Toil.]     To  take  with  toils  ;  to 

insnare  ;  to  entangle.  Bacon. 

EN-TO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  ii.  [Gr.  evropa,  an  in- 
sect, and  ypagjri,  a  writing.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  structure  and  habits 
of  insects.     [Superseded  by  Entomology.] 

EN-TOMB',  (en-toom',)  v.  t.     [from  tomb.]     To  de- 
posit in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body.  Hooker. 
2.  To  bury  in  a  grave  ;  to  inter. 

EN-TO.MB'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Deposited  in  a  tomb  ;  buried  ; 
interred. 

EN-TOMB'ING,  ppr.  Depositing  in  a  tomb  ;  burying  ; 
interring. 

EN-TOMB'MENT,  (en-toom'ment,)  n.    Burial. 

Barrow. 

EN-TOM'IC,  a.    Relating  to  insects. 

EN'TO-MOID,  a.     [Gr.  cvroua  and  ctdos.] 
Like  an  insect. 

EN-TOM'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  evropa,  insect,  and  Xiftic, 
stone.] 

A  petrified  insect.  Ed.  Encye. 

EN-TO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  insects. 

EN-TO-MOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  insects. 

EN-TO-MOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  evropa,  insect,  from 
ev,  in,  and  repvto,  to  cut,  and  \oyor,  discourse.] 

That  part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  insects ;  the 
science  or  natural  history  and  description  of  insects. 

EN-TO-MOS-TOM'A-TA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  evjapoe  and 
crouaJ] 

In  loology,  a  family  of  Mollusca,  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  genus  Buccinum  of  Linnreus. 

EN-TO-MOS'TRA-CAN,  n.  A  crustacean  belonging 
to  Cuvier's  second  division.  They  are  mostly  small 
species,  and  many  are  parasitic. 

EN-TO-MOS'TRA-COUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ento- 
mostracans. 

EN-TON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  tv  and  rovoi.] 

Relating  to  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  a  morbid  increase 
of  vital  power  and  strength  of  action  in  the  circulat- 
ing system. 

EN-TOR-TI-La'TION,  n.     [Fr.  entortillement.] 

A  turning  into  a  circle.  Donne. 

EN-TO-Zo'ON,  n.;  pi.  Entozoa.  [Gr.  euro;  and 
rw,v.] 

An  intestinal  worm  ;  an  animal  living  in  some 
parts  of  another  animal,  as  in  the  eye,  or  the 
flesh. 

EN'TRAIL,  ?i.  |  [Fr.  entraillcs ;  Arm.  eiitrailhou ; 

EN'TRAILS,  n.  pi.  j      Gr.  evrepa.     See  Enter.] 

1.  The  internal  parts  of  animal  bodies ;  the  bow- 
els ;  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

2.  The  internal  parts  ;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

The  dark  entrails  of  America.  Locke. 

EN-TRAIL',   v.  t.     [It.  intralciare ;  Fr.  treillis,  treillis- 

'-rrJ 
To  interweave  ;  to  diversify.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

EN-TRAM'MEL,  v  t.    To  trammel ;  to  entangle. 

Hackrt. 

EN'-TRAM'MEL-JED,   a.     [from  trammel]      Curled; 

frizzled. 

EN-TUAM'MEL-ING,  ppr.    Trammeling  ;  confining. 

EN'TRANCE,  n.     [L.  intrans,  inlro  ;  or  from  Fr.cn- 

tranL     See  Enter.] 

1.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  place  ;  as,  the  entrance 

of  a  person  into  a  houae  or  an  apartment. 
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2.  The  power  of  entering.  Let  the  porter  give  no 
entrance  to  strangers. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understanding;,  and 
impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  an  entrance,  and  a 
welcome  too.  Soutfi. 

3.  The  door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue,  by  which  a 
place  may  be  entered. 

They  said,  Show  us  the  entrance  into  the  city. — Judges  i. 

4.  Commencement ;  initiation  ;  beginning ;  as,  a 
youth,  at  his  entrance  on  a  difficult  science,  is  apt  to 
be  discouraged. 

5.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  land  ;  as, 
the  entrance  of  an  heir,  or  a  disseizor,  into  lands  and 
tenements 

6.  The  act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  an  office. 
Magistrates,  at  their  entrance  into  office,  usually 
take  an  oath. 

7.  The  act  of  entering  a  ship  or  goods  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

8.  The  beginning  of  any  thing. 

St.  Augustine,  in  Lite  entrance  of  one  of  his  discourses,  makes  a 
kind  of  apology.  Hakewill. 

EN-TRXNCE',  v.  t.  or  i.  [from  transe,  Fr.  transe,  Ann. 
trcand.  Qu.  L.  transco.  The  Armoric  is  from  tre, 
across,  and  antren,  to  enter,  or  It.  andare,  to  go.] 

1.  To  put  in  a  trance  ;  to  withdraw  the  soul,  and 
leave  the  body  in  a  kind  of  dead  sleep  or  insensibil- 
ity ;  to  make  insensible  to  present  objects.  The  verb 
is  seldom  used,  but  the  participle,  entranced,  is  com- 
mon. 

2.  To  put  in  an  ecstasy ;  to  ravish  the  soul  with 
delight  or  wonder. 

And  1  so  ravished  with  her  heavenly  note, 

I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  fur  thought.  Dryden. 

EN-TRaNC£D,  pp.  or  a.  Put  in  a  trance ;  having 
the  soul  withdrawn,  and  the  body  left  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  enraptured  ;  ravished. 

EN-TRaNCE'MENT,  7i.   A  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy. 

Rich.  Diet. 

EN-TRXNC'ING,  ppr.  Carrying  away  the  soul;  en- 
rapturing ;  ravishing. 

EN-TRAP',  d.  t.  [Fr.  atiaaper ;  It.  attrapparc.  See 
Trap.] 

To  catch,  as  in  a  trap ;  to  insnare  ;  used  chiefly  or 
wholly  in  a  figurative  sense.  To  catch  by  artifices  ;  to 
involve  in  difficulties  or  distresses  ;  to  entangle  ;  to 
catch  or  involve  in  contradictions  ;  in  short,  to  involve 
in  any  difficulties  from  which  an  escape  is  not  easy 
or  possible.  We  are  entrapped  by  the  devices  of  evil 
men.    We  are  sometimes  entrapped  in  our  own  words. 

EN-TRAP'P£D,  (en-trapt',)  pp.    Insnared  ;  entangled. 

EN-TRAP'PING,  ppr.  Insnaring;  involving  in  diffi- 
culties. 

EN-TReAT',  v.  f,.t  [Fr.  en  and  traiter,  It.  trattare,  Sp. 
and  Port,  tratar,  from  L.  tracto,  to  handle,  feel,  treat, 
use,  manage.] 

1.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  petition  or 
pray  with  urgency  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  solicit  pressing- 
ly  ;  to  importune. 

Isaac  entreated  Jehovah  for  his  wife.  —  Gen.  ixv 

2.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  solicitation.  Hence, 
in  the  passive  form,  to  be  prevailed  on  ;  to  yield  to 
entreaty. 

It  wen;  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power,  whom  no  prayers 
could  entreat.  Rogers. 

3.  To  treat,  in  any  manner  ;  properly,  to  use,  or 
manage  ;  but,  I  believe,  entreat  is  always  applied  to 
persons,  as  treat  is  to  persons  or  things.  Applied  to 
persons,  to  entreat  is  to  use,  or  to  deal  with  ;  to  man- 
ifest to  others  any  particular  deportment,  good  or  ill. 

1  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.  —  Jcr.  XV, 
The  Egyptians  cv\\-entrealed  us.  — Dent.  xxvi. 

[In  this  application,  the  prefix  en  is  now  dropped, 
and  Treat  is  used.] 

4.  To  entertain  ;  to  amuse.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

5.  To  entertain  ;  to  receive.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
EN-TReAT',  v.  i.    To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  re- 
quest. 

The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them,  as  valiant  men.     Knowlee. 

2.  To  offer  a  treaty.     [Not  used.]  Maccabees. 

3.  To  treat  ;  to  discourse.  [Not  used.]    Hakewill. 
EN-TReAT'A-BLE,   a.     That  may  be  intreated.  or 

is  soon  intreated. 
EN-TReAT'ANCE,  ti.    Entreaty  ;  solicitation.  [Obs.] 

Fairfax. 
EN-TReAT'ED,  pp.  Earnestly  supplicated,  besought, 

or  solicited  ;  importuned  ;  urgently  requested. 

2.  Prevailed  on  by  urgent  solicitation  ;  consenting 
to  grant  what  is  desired. 

3.  Used;  managed.     [Obs.] 
EN-TReAT'ER,   n.    One  that  entreats,  or  asks  earn- 
estly. 

EN-TREAT'ING,  ppr.      Earnestly  asking  ;   pressing 

with  request  or  prayer ;  importuning. 
2.  Treating;  using.     [06s.] 
EN-TReAT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  entreating  manner. 
EN-TReAT'IVE,  a.     Pleading ;  treating.      Breiccr. 
EN-TReAT'Y,  «.     Urgent  prayer ;  earnest  petition  ; 

pressing  solicitation  ;  supplication. 


Praying  with  much  entreaty.  —  2  Cor.  via. 
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EN-TREE1,  (ing-tru',)  7t.  [Fr.]  Literally,  a.  coming 
in,  or  entry. 

2.  Freedom  of  access  ;  as,  the  entree  of  a  house. 

3.  A  course  of  dishes. 

EN-TRE-METS1 ,  ("Ang-tr-ma.',)  n.  [Fr.  entre  and  TTicis, 
or  L.  intromissum ,  It.  tramesso.] 

A  term  applied  to  small  plates,  or  dainty  dishes, 
set  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table. 

Mortimer.     Fr.  Diet. 

EN'TRE  NOUS,  (ang'tr-noo,)  [Fr.]  Between  our- 
selves. 

EN-TRE-POT,  fUng-tr-po',)  n.  [Fr.  entre  and  pSt, 
for  post,  positum.] 

A  warehouse  or  magazine,  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 
This  term  is  applied,  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, to  a  building  or  place  where  goods  from  abroad 
may  be  deposited,  and  from  whence  they  may  be 
withdrawn  for  exportation  to  another  country  with- 
out paying  a  duty.  Brande. 

EN-TRICK',  v.  t.  [from  trick.]  To  trick  ;  to  deceive ; 
to  entangle.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

EN'TRO-CHITE,  n.     [Gr.  rpox"S,  a  wheel.] 

A  term  applied  to  separate  joints  of  the  stem  of  an 
encrinite.  [See  Enciunite.]  Vv"hen  first  named, 
their  nature  was  not  understood.  Dana. 

EN'TRY,  71.     [Fr.  entree.     See  Enter.] 

1.  The  passage  by  which  persons  enter  a  house  or 
other  building. 

2.  The  act  of  entering;  entrance;  ingress;  as,  the 
entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  city ;  the  entry  of  a 
river  into  the  sea  or  a  lake ;  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
blood  ;  the  entry  of  a  spear  into  the  flesh. 

3.  The  act  of  entering  and  taking  possession  of 
lands  or  other  estate. 

4.  The  act  of  committing  to  writing,  or  of  record- 
ing in  a  book.  Make  an  entry  of  every  sale,  of  every 
debt  and  credit. 

5.  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers 
at  the  custom-house,  to  procure  license  to  land  i^oods ; 
or  the  giving  an  account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to  t.ie  offi- 
cer of  the  customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
land  the  goods. 

EN-TUNE',  v.  t.     [from  tune.]    To  tune.     Chaucer. 
EN-TDN'£D,  pp.    Tuned;  chanted. 
EN-TON'ING,  ppr.    Tuning ;  chanting. 
EN-TWINE',  ».  t.    [from  twine.]    To  twine  ;  to  twist 
EN-TWIN'£D,  pp.     Twisted.  [round. 

EN-TWINE'M  ENT,  n.    A  twisting  round ;  union. 
EN-TWTN'ING,  ppr.     Twisting  round.  [Hacket. 

EN-TWIST',   v.  t.     [from  twist]     To  twist  or  wreath 

around. 
EN-TWIST'ED,  pp.    Twisted  together. 
EN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.    Twisting  together. 
E-NO'BI-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  e  and  nubila,  mist,  clouds.] 
To  clear  from  mist,  clouds,  or  obscurity.    [Not  in 

use.]  Diet. 

E-NO'BI-LOUS,  a.     Clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clouds. 
E-Nu'CLE-aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  enuclco ;  e  and  nucleus,  a 

kernel.] 
Properly,  to  take  out  the  kernel.     Hence, 

1.  To  clear  from  knots  or  lumps  ;  to  clear  from  in- 
tricacy ;  to  disentangle.  Tooke. 

2.  To  open,  as  a  nucleus;  hence,  to  explain;  to 
clear  from  obscurity  ;  to  make  manifest.  Good. 

E-NO'eLE-A-TED,  jip.  Cleared  from  knots  ;  disclosed  ; 
explained. 

E-Nu'CLE-A-TING,  pjrr.  Clearing  from  knots;  ex- 
plaining. 

E-NU-OLE-A'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  clearing  from 
knots  ;  a  disentangling. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food,  seem  directly  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  die  enucleation  of  this  disease,  [lite  plica  Polonica.] 

Tooke. 

2.  Explanation  ;  full  exposition. 
E-Nu'MER-aTE,   v.  t.     [L.  enumcro;  e  and  numero, 

numerus,  number.] 

To  count  or  tell,  number  by  number  ;  to  reckon  or 
mention  a  number  of  things,  each  separately  ;  as,  to 
enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constellation  ;  to  enumerate 
particular  acts  of  kindness ;  we  can  not  enumerate 
our  daily  mercie?. 

E-NU'MER-a-TED,  pp.  Counted  or  told,  number  by 
number;  reckoned  or  mentioned  by  distinct  particu- 
lars. 

E-NO'MER-A-TING,  ppr.  Counting  or  reckoning  any 
number,  by  the  particulars  which  compose  it. 

E-NU-MER-A'TION,  a.     [  L.  eniimrratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  counting  or  telling  a  number,  by 
naming  each  particular. 

9.  An  account  of  a  number  of  things,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  every  particular  article. 

3.  In  rhetoric,  a  part  of  a  peroration,  in  which  the 
orator  recapitulates  the  principal  points  or  heads  of 
the  discourse  or  argument. 

E-NO'MER-A-TIVE,  a.    Counting ;  reckoning  up. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
E-NUN'CIATE,   v.  t.    [L.  enuneio;  e  and  nuncio,  to 
tell.] 
To  utter ;  to  declare  ;  to  proclaim ;  to  relate. 

Bp.  Barlow 
E-NUN'CIa-TED,    pp.      Uttered  ;     declared ;     pro- 
nounced;  proclaimed. 
E-NUN'CtA-TING,  jp.pi-.     Uttering;    declaring;    pro- 
nouncing. 
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E-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing ;  expression. 

2.  Manner  of  uttering  articulate  sounds.  In  a  pub- 
lic discourse,  it  is  important  that  the  enimciation 
should  be  clear  and  distinct. 

3.  Declaration  ;  open  proclamation  ;  public  attesta- 
tion. Taylor. 

4.  Intelliaence  ;  information.  Hale. 
E-NUN'CIA-TIVE,  a.     Pertaining    to    enunciation ; 

declarative.  Ayliffe. 

E-NUN'CIA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Declaratively. 

E-NUN'CIA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  utterance  or 
sound.  Wilson's  Heb.  Oram. 

EN-VAS'SAL,  v.  t.     [from  vassal  ]    To  reduce  to  vas- 
salage. 
2.  To  make  over  to  another  as  a  slave.        More. 

EN-VAS'SAL-£D,  pp.    Enslaved. 

EN-VAS'SAL-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  slavery. 

EN-VEL'OP,  v.  t.  [Fr.  envelopper;  It.  inviluppare, 
avvilupparo,  to  wrap  ;  viluppo,  a  bundle,  intricacy.] 

1.  To  cover  by  wrapping  or  folding;  to  inwrap; 
to  invest  with  a  covering.  Animal  bodies  are  usually 
enveloped  with  skin  ;  the  merchant  envelops  goods 
with  canvas  ;  a  letter  is  enveloped  with  paper. 

2.  To  surround  entirely  ;  to  cover  on  all  sides ;  to 
hide.  A  siiip  was  enveloped  in  fog ;  the  troops  were 
enveloped  in  dust. 

3.  To  line ;  to  cover  on  the  inside. 

His  iron  coat  —  enveloped  with  gold.  Spenser. 

EN'VEL-6PE,  j  (The  French  pronunciation,  dng-veU 
EN-VEL'OP,  j  ope1,  is  still  common.  Walker  says 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  verb,  and  hence 
Envelop  would  be  the  preferable  orthography.)  n. 
[Fr.]  A  wrapper;  an  inclosing  cover;  an  investing 
m'egument ;  as,  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  or  of  the 
heart. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  mound  of  earth,  raised  to  cover 
some  weak  part  of  the  works.  Brande. 

3.  In  botany,  a  floral  envelope  is  one  of  the  parts 
of  fructification  surrounding  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  envelops  are  formed  of  one  or  more  whorls  of 
abnormally  developed  leaves.  Lindley. 

4.  In  astronomy,  the  envelope  of  a  comet  (some- 
times called  the  coma)  is  a  dense,  nebulous  covering, 
which  frequently  renders  the  edge  of  the  nucleus  or 
body  indistinct.  Olmsted. 

EN-VEL/OP-.ED,  (en-vel'opt,)  pp.  Inwrapped  ;  cov- 
ered on  all  sides  ;  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  inclosed. 

EN-VEL'OP-ING,  ppr.  Inwrapping  ;  folding  around  ; 
covering  or  surrounding  on  all  sides,  as  a  case  or  in- 
tegument. 

j-A'-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.  A  wrapping;  an  inclosing 
or  covering  on  all  sides. 

EN-VEN'OM,  v.  t.  [from  venom.]  To  poison  ;  to 
taint  or  impregnate  with  venom,  or  any  substance 
noxious  to  life  ;  never  applied,  in  this  sense,  to  persons, 
but  to  meat,  drink,  or  weapons ,'  as,  an  envenomed  ar- 
row or  shaft ;  an  envenomed  potion. 

2.  To  taint  with  bitterness  or  malice;  as,  the  en- 
venomed tongue  of  slander. 

3.  To  make  odious. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  hears  it  I  Sliak. 

4.  To  enrage  ;  to  exasperate.  Dryden. 
EN-VEN'OM-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Tainted  or  impregnated 

with  venom  or  poison  ;  imbittered  ;  exasperated. 

EN-VEN'OM-ING,p/>r.  Tainting  with  venom  ;  pois- 
oning; imbittering;  enraging. 

EN-VER'MEIL,  v.  I.     [Fr.  vermeil.] 

To  dye  red.  Milton. 

EN'VI-A-BLE,  a,  [See  Er»vv.]  That  may  excite 
envy  ;  capable  of  awakening  ardent  desire  of  pos- 
session. The  situation  of  men  in  office  is  not  always 
enviable. 

EN'V£-A-BLY,  adv.    In  an  enviable  manner. 

EN'VI-£D,  pp.  or  o.  [See  Envy,  the  verb.]  Sub- 
jected to  envy. 

EN'VI-ER,  n.  One  who  envies  another  ;  one  who  de- 
sires what  another  possesses,  and  hates  him  because 
his  condition  is  better  than  his  own,  or  wishes  his 
downfall. 

EN'VI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  envieux.     See  Envv.] 

1.  Feeling  or  harboring  envy  ;  repining  or  feeling 
uneasiness,  at  a  view  of  the  excellence,  prosperity, 
or  happiness  of  another  ;  pained  by  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing some  superior  good  which  another  possesses, 
and  usually  disposed  to  deprive  him  of  that  good,  to 
lessen  it,  or  to  depreciate  it,  in  common  estimation. 
Sometimes  followed  by  against,  but  generally  and 
properly  by  at,  before  the  person  envied. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked.  —  Prov.  n i v. 
It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing.     Be  not  envi- 
ous of  the  blessings  or  prosperity  of  others. 

2.  Tinctured  with  envy  ;  as,  an  nivious  disposition. 

3.  Excited  or  directed  by  envy  ;  as,  an  envious  at- 
tack. 

EN'VI-OUS-LY,   adv.    With  envy;    with  malignity 
excited  by  the  excellence  or  prosperity  of  another. 
How  enviously  the  ladies  look 
Vfstui   _ey  surprise  me  at  my  hook  !  Swift. 

EN' VT-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
envious. 
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EN-VI'RON,  v.  t.  [Fr.  environner,  from  environ,  there- 
about; era  and  viron,  from  vircr,  to  turn,  Sp.  birar^ 
Eng.  to  veer.     Class  Br.] 

1.  To  surround ;  to  encompass  ;  to  encircle  j  as,  a 
plain  environed  with  mountains. 

2.  To   involve;    to  envelop;    as,  to  environ  with 
darkness,  or  with  difficulties. 

3.  To  besiege ;  as,  a  city  environed  with  troops 

4.  To  inclose  ;  to  invest. 


EN-VT' RON-ED,  pp.  Surrounded ;  encompassed  ; 
besieged  ;  involved ;  invested. 

EN-VI'RON-ING,  ppr.  Surrounding ;  encircling  ; 
besieging  ;  inclosing  ;  involving  ;  investing.  The 
appropriation  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  to  some 
particular  species  of  stone  environing  it. 

EN-VT'RON-MENT,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  ;  state  of 
being  environed. 

EN-VI'RONS  or  EN'VI-RONS,  n.  pi.  The  parts  or 
places  which  surround  another  place,  or  lie  in  its 
neighborhood,  on  different  sides;  as,  the  environs  of 
a  city  or  town.  Chesterfield. 

EN'VOY,  7i.  [Fr.  envoys,  an  envoy,  from  envoyer,  to 
send.  The  corresponding  Italian  word  is  inviato,  an 
envoy,  that  is,  sent;  and  the  verb  inviare,  to  send. 
The  Spanish  is  enviado;  and  the  verb  enviar,  to  send. 
Port.  id.  Hence,  envoy  is  from  the  root  of  L.  via, 
Eng.  way,  contracted  from  viag,  vag,  or  waff;  It. 
viaggiare,  to  travel ;  Sp.  viage.  way,  voyage.  Class 
Bg.] 

1.  A  person  deputed  by  a  prince  or  government,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business,  with  a 
foreign  prince  or  government.  We  usually  apply  the 
word  to  a  public  minister  sent  on  a  special  occasion, 
or  for  one  particular  purpose  ;  hence,  an  envoy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  embassador  or  permanent  resident 
at  a  foreign  court,  and  is  of  inferior  rank.  But  en- 
voys are  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  the  word 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  resident  ministers. 

2.  A  common  messenger.     [Not  in  use.] 

Blackmore. 

3.  Formerly,  a  postscript  sent  with  compositions, 
to  introduce  or  enforce  them.     [Fr.  envoi.]     Warlon. 

EN'VOY-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  an  envoy.  Coventry. 

EN'VY,  v.  t.  [Fr,  envier;  Arm.  avia;  from  h.invideo ; 
in  and  video,  to  see  against,  that  is,  to  look  with  en- 
mity.] 

1.  To  feel  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent, 
at  the  sight  of  superior  excellence,  reputation,  or 
happiness  enjoyed  by  another  ;  to  repine  at  another's 
prosperity  ;  to  fret  or  grieve  one's  self  at  the  real  or 
supposed  superiority  of  another,  and  to  hate  him  on 
that  account. 

Envy  not  thou  the  oppressor.  —  Prov.  iii. 

Whoever  envies  another,  confesses  his  superiority.      Rambler. 

2.  To  grudge ;  to  withhold  maliciously.     Dryden. 
To  envy  at,  used  by  authors  formerly,  is  now  obso- 
lete. 

Who  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?  Taylor. 

EN'VY,  n.  Pain,  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discon- 
tent excited  by  the  sight  of  another's  superiority  or 
success,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  hatred  or 
malignity,  and  often  or  usually  with  a  desire  or  an 
effort  to  depreciate  the  person,  and  with  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  depressed.  Envy  springs  from  pride,  am- 
bition, or  love,  mortified  that  another  has  obtained 
what  one  has  a  strong  desire  to  possess. 

Envy  aud  admiration  are  the  Scylla  and  Charyhdia  of  author*. 

Pope. 

All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 

Finds  envy  never  conquered,  but  by  death.  Pope. 

Emulation  differs  from  envy,  in  not  being  accompa- 
nied with  hatred,  and  a  desire  to  depress  a  more  for- 
tunate person. 

Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 

Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave.  Pope. 

It  is  followed  by  of  or  to.  They  did  this  in  envy  of 
Cesar,  or  in  envy  to  his  genius.  The  former  seems  to 
be  preferable. 

2.  Rivalry  ;  competition.     [Little  used.]   Dryden. 

3.  Malice ;  malignity. 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.  Shak. 

4.  Public  odium  ;  ill  repute  ;  invidiousness. 

To  discharge  the  king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion.  Bacon. 

EN'VY-ING,  ppr.    Feeling  uneasiness  at  the  superior 

condition  and  happiness  of  another. 
EN'VY-ING,  71.    Mortification  experienced  at  the  sup- 
posed prosperity  and  happiness  of  another. 
2.  Ill-will  at  others  on  account  of  some  supposed 

superiority.     Oal.  v.  21. 
EN-WAL'LoW-£D,   (-wol'lode,)  a.      [from  wallow.] 

Being  wallowed  or  wallowing.  Spenser. 

EN-WHEEL',  v.  t.     [from  wheel]     To  encircle.  Shak. 
EN-WID'£N,  v.  t.  [from  wide.]  To  make  wider.  [Not 

used.] 
EN-WOMB',  (en-woom',)  v.  t.    [from  womb.]  To  make 

pregnant.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  bury ;  to  hide  as  in  a  gulf,  pit,  or  cavern. 

Donne. 
EN-WOMB'£D,  (-woomd',)  pp.    Impregnated  ;  buried 

in  a  deep  gulf  or  cavern. 
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EN-WRAP',  (en-rap',)  v.  t.  To  envelop.  [See  In- 
wrap.] 

EN-WRAP'MENT,  n.  A  covering;  a  wrapping  or 
wrapper. 

EN-WReATH'£D.     See  Ikwreathe. 

E'O-CeNE,  a.     [Gr.  ewe,  aurora,  and  Kaivoc,  recent.] 
In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  earlier  tertiary  de-   j 
posits,  in  which  arc  a  few  organic  remains  of  exist- 
ing species  of  animals     Hence  the  term  eocene,  which 
denotes  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Dana.     Lyctl.     ManteU 

E-O'LI-AN, }  a.    Pertaining  to  ^Eolia  or.iEolis,  in  Asia 

E-OL'IG,      \      Minor,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 

The  Eolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

Eolian  lyre,  or  harp,  is  a  simple  stringed  instrument 
that  sounds  by  the  impulse  of  air,  so  called  from 
JEolus,  the  deity  of  the  winds. 

E-o'LI-AN  AT-TACH'MENT,  n.  A  contrivance  at- 
tached to  a  piano-forte,  by  which  a  stream  of  air  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  chords,  which  greatly  increases 
the  volume  of  sound. 

E-OL'I-PILE,  n.  [JEolus,  the  deity  of  the  winds,  and 
pila,  a  ball.] 

A  hollow  ball  of  metal,  with  a  pipe  or  slender  neck 
having  a  very  small  orifice,  used  in  hydraulic  experi- 
ments. The  ball,  being  filled  with  water,  is  heated, 
till  tho  vapor  issues  from  the  orifice  with  great  vi- 
olence and   noise,  exhibiting  the  elastic  power  of 

_  steam.  Brande. 

E'ON,  n.     [Gr.  aioji<,  age,  duration.] 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  virtue,  attribute,  or  per- 
fection, existing  from  eternity.  The  Platonists  rep- 
resented the  Deity  as  an  assemblage  of  eons.  The 
Gnostics  considered  eons  us  certain  substantial  powers 
or  divine  natures  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  performing  various  parts  in  the  operations  of  the 
universe.  Encyc.     Enfield. 

EP,  EP'I,  [Gr.  cm,]   in  composition,  usually  signifies 

_  on. 

E'PA€T,  n.  [Gr.  ctto/ct  oc,  adscititious,  from  arayoi,  to 
adduce  or  bring  ;  cm  and  a;  w,  to  drive.] 

In  chronology,  a  term  denoting  the  moon's  age  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  number  of  days  by  which 
the  last  new  moon  has  preceded  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Brande. 

EP-AN-A-DIP-Lo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Repetition  ;  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  when  a  sentence  ends  with  the  same  word 
with  which  it  begins. 

EP-AN-A-LEP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Resumption;  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  by  which  the  same  word  isrepeated  in 
resuming  the  subject,  as  after  a  long  parenthesis,  &c 

Buchanan. 

EP-AN'O-DOS,  n.  [Gr.]  Return  or  inversion  ;  a  rhe- 
torical figure,  when  a  sentence  or  member  is  inverted 
or  repeated  backward  ;  as,  "  Woe  to  them  who  call 
good  evil  and  evil  good." 

EP-AN-OR-THo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Correction  ;  a  figure 
of  rhetoric  in  which  a  speaker  recalls  what  he  has 
said,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  stronger. 

EP'aRCH,  71.     [Gr.  eirapxos ;  cm  and  apxv,  domin- 
ion.] 
The  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province.  Jish. 

EP'aRCII-Y,  71.  [Gr.  tirapx<-a,  a  province;  £t<  and 
apxn,  government.] 

A  province,  prefecture,  or  territory,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  eparch  or  governor.  Tooke. 

EP-AULE',n.    [Fr.]    The' shoulder  of  a  bastion. 

Brande. 

EP-AULE'MENT,  n.  [from  Fr.  epaule,  a  shoulder.] 
In  fortification,  a  side-work,  or  work  to  cover  side- 
wise,  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or  bags  of  earth.  It 
sometimes  denotes  a  semi-bastion  and  a  square  oril- 
lon,  or  mass  of  earth  faced  and  lined  with  a  wall,  de- 
signed to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  casemate.    Harris. 

EP'AU-LET,  71.  [Fr.  epaulette,  from  epaule,  the  shoul- 
der ;  It.  spalla,  Sp.  espalda.] 

A  shoulder-piece  ;  an  ornamental  badge  worn  on 
the  shoulder  by  military  men.  Officers,  military  and 
naval,  wear  epaulets  on  one  shoulder  or  on  both,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank. 

EP  E-NET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  eiraivr,nKcs.] 

Laudatory  ;  bestowing  praise.  Phillips. 

E-PEN'THE-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  cjrevticaie;  cm,  cv,  and  r<- 
t9n/<i,  to  put.] 

The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  aliiuum  for  alitum.  Encyc. 

EP-EN-THET'IC,  a.  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

M.  Stuart. 

E-PERONE',  (a-pam',)n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  stand 
for  a  large  dish  in  the  centre  of  a  table.  Smart. 

EP-EX-E-GET'IC-AL,  a.     Explanatory  of  that  which 

_  immediately  precedes.  Qibbs. 

e'PHa,  (S'fa,)  7i.  [Heb.  nDN,  or  riB^N,  properly,  a 
baking.] 

A  Hebrew  measure,  equal,  according  to  Josephus, 
to  the  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  one  and  a  half  (more 
exactly,  one  and  four  ninths)  bushels  English. 

Robinson's  Oesenius. 

E-PHEM'E-RA,  (e-fem'e-rti,)  7i.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ctbnp-c- 
poc,  daily  ;  em  and  fipepa9  a  day.J 

1.  A  fever  of  one  day's  continuance  only. 

2.  The  day-fiy,  or  May-fly,  a  genus  of  insects, 
strictly,  a  fly  that  lives  one  day  only  ;  but  the  word 
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is  applied  also  to  insects  that  are  very  6hort-lived, 

whether  they   live   several   days   or  an  hour  only. 

There  are  several  species. 
E-PHEM'E-RAL,     \  a.     Diurnal  ;  beginning  and  end- 
E-PHEM'E-RU;,      >      ing  in  a  day  ;  continuing  or  ex- 
E-PIIEM'E-ROUS,  >     isting  one  day  only. 

2.  Short-lived  ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  short 

time  only. 

[Ephemeral  is  generally  used.      Ephemerous  is 

not  analogically  formed.] 
iC-PHEM'E-RIS,  n. ;   pi.   Ephemerides.     [Gr.  e<pripc- 

pif.] 

1.  A  journal  or  account  of  daily  transactions  ;  a 
diary. 

2.  In  astronomy,  an  account  of  the  daily  state  or 
positions  of  the  planets  or  heavenly  orbs ;  a  table,  or 
collection  of  tables,  exhibiting  the  places  of  the  planets 
every  day  at  noon.  From  these  tables  are  calculated 
eclipses,  conjunctions,  and  other  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ets. Brande. 

E-PHEM'E-RIST,  n.  One  who  studies  the  daily  mo- 
tions and  positions  of  the  planets  ;  an  astrologer. 

Howell. 

E-PHEM'E-RON,  v.    The  being  of  a  day. 

E-PHEM'E-RON-WORM,  n.  [See  Ephemera.]  A 
worm  that  lives  one  day  only.  Derham. 

E-PHE'SIAN,  (e-fe'zhan,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Ephesus, 
in  Asia  Minor.  As  a  noun,  a  native  of  Ephesus. 
Hence,  one  of  dissolute  life.  Shak. 

EPH-I-AL'TeS,  7i.     [Gr.]     The  nightmare. 

EPH'OD,  (ef'od,)  n.*  [Heb.  tien,  from  tbn,  to  bind.] 
In  Jewish  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  habit, 
being  a  kind  of  girdle,  which  was  brought  from  be- 
hind the  neck  over  the  two  shoulders,  and  hanging 
down  before,  was  put  across  the  stomach,  then  car- 
ried round  the  waist,  and  used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tu- 
nic. There  were  two  sorts  ;  one  of  plain  linen,  the 
other  embroidered  for  the  high  priest.  On  the  part 
in  front  were  two  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Before  the  breast  was  a  square  piece  or  breastplate. 
Encyc.     Calmet. 

EPH'OR,  7i. ;  pi.  Ephors  or  Ethori.  [Gr.  abopos,  from 
tipopao),  to  inspect.] 

In  ancient  Spuria,  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  ephors  were  five,  and  they  were  intended 
as  a  check  on  the  regal  power,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  on  the  senate.  Encyc.     Mitford. 

EFH'OR-AL-TY,  (ef 'or-al-te,)  7t.  The  office,  or  term 
of  office,  of  an  ephor.  Mitford. 

EP'IG,  a.  [L.  epicus,  Gr.  citikoc,  from  cttoc,  a  song,  or 
iirt.t,  einco,  to  speak.] 

Narrative  ;  containing  narration  ;  rehearsing.  An 
epic  poem,  otherwise  called  heroic,  is  a  poem  which 
narrates  a  story,  real  or  fictitious,  or  both,  represent- 
ing, in  an  elevated  style,  some  signal  action  or  series 
of  actions  and  events,  usually  the  achievements  of 
some  distinguished  hero,  and  intended  to  form  the 
morals,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  matter  of  the  poem  includes  the  action  of  the  fa- 
ble, the  incidents,  episodes,  characters,  morals,  and 
'machinery.  The  form  includes  the  manner  of  nar- 
ration, the  discourses  introduced,  descriptions,  senti- 
ments, style,  versification,  figures,  and  other  orna- 
ments. The  end  is  to  improve  the  morals,  and  inspire 
a  love  of  virtue,  bravery,  and  illustrious  actions. 

EP'I€,  ?!.     An  epic  poem.     [See  Epic]  [Encyc. 

EP'I-€XRP,  7i.     [Gr.  cm  and  Kaprroc.] 

In  botany,  the  outer  coating  of  the  pericarp.] 

EP'I-CEDE,  77.     [Gr.  emtri6ios.]  [Lindley. 

A  funeral  song  or  discourse. 

EP-I-Ce'DI-AL,  a.    Epicedian  ;  elegiac. 

EP-I  -Ce'DI-AN,  a.     Elegiac  ;  mournful. 

EP-I-CE'DI-UM,  77.     An  elegy. 

EP'I-CENE,  o.  or  n.  [Gr.  c-ikqivoc;  cm  and  koii/oc, 
common.] 

Common  to  both  sexes ;  a  term  applied  to  such 
nouns  as  have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals  of  both 
sexes  ;  as,  (1 We,  bos,  for  the  ox  and  cow. 

£P-I-CE-RAS'Tie,  o.  [from  the  Greek.]  Lenient; 
assuaging. 

EP-IO-Te'TIAN,  (ep-ik-te'shan,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man empercr  Domitian.  Jlrbulhnot. 

EP'I-CURE,  7i.  [L.  epicurus,  a  voluptuary,  from  Epi- 
curus.] 

Properly,  a  follower  of  Epicurus  ;  a  man  devoted 
to  sensual  enjoyments ;  hence,  one  who  indulges  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

[  The  word  is  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  latter 
sense.] 

EP-I-€0'RE-AN,  )         rT  , 

EP-I-CU-RE'  AN;  J  °-     CL-  eptatreas.-] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  an  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losopher ;  as,  the  Epicurean  philosophy  or  tenets. 

Reid. 

2.  Luxurious  ;  given  to  luxury ;  contributing  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table. 

EP-I-eu'RE-AN, )  «.     A  follower  of  Epicurus. 
EP-I-CU-Re'AN,  |  Encyc.     Shaftesbury. 

2.  One  given  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
EP-I  Cv'RE-AN-ISM,  n.     Attachment  to  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  Harris. 


EP'I-CU-RISM,    71.       Luxury  ;    sensual  enjoyments  ; 
indulgences  in  gross  pleasure  ;  voluptuousness.   Sttak. 
2.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus.      fVarton.     Bailey. 
EP'I-eU-RIZE,  v.  i.    To  feed  or  indulge  like  an  "epi- 
cure ;  to  riot ;  to  feast.  Fuller. 
2.  To  profess  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.   Cudwortli. 
EP'I-C¥-€LE,  7i.     [Gr.  £tti  and  miX  s,a  circle.] 

In  tltc  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  a  little  circle, 
whose  center  moves  round  in  the  circumference  of  a 
greater  circle  ;  or  a  small  circle,  whose  center,  being 
fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with 
the  deferent ;  and  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion, 
carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to  it  round  its 
proper  center.  Ed.  Encyc. 

EP-I-C?'€LOID,n.  [Gr.  cmKVKXoaSns ;  fin,  kvkXoc, 
and  cino;,  form.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  generated  by  any  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  movable  circle,  which  rolls  on  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
EP-I-CY-CLOID'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  epicycloid, 
or  having  its  properties.  Encijc. 

EP-I-DEM'ie-AL,  (  "■     tGr-  cn<  and  <>1poe,  people.] 

1.  Common  to  many  people.  An  epidemic  disease 
is  one  which,  independent  of  local  cause^  seizes  a 
great  number  of  people  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the 
same  season.  Thus  we  speak  of  epidemic  fever ; 
epidemic  catarrh.  It  is  used  in  distinction  from  en- 
demic. 

2.  Generally  prevailing  ;  affecting  great  numbers  ; 
as,  epidemic  rage  ;  an  epidemic  evil. 

EP-I-DE.M'ie,  77.  A  disease  generally  prevalent,  but 
not  dependent  upon  any  local  morbific  cause,  and  not 
confined  to  any  season,  climate,  region,  or  country. 
The  influenza  of  October  and  November,  1789,  that 
of  March  and  April,  1790,  that  of  the  winter  1824  -  5, 
and  that  of  1825-6,  were  very  severe  epidemics.  Tully. 

EP-I-DEM'I€-AL-LY,  ad.    In  an  epidemical  manner. 

EP'I-DEM-Y,  7i.  A  prevailing,  common,  or  general 
disease,  not  dependent  on  local  causes.       Dunglison. 

EP-I-DERM'ie,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  the  epi- 

EP-I-DERM'I-DAL,  \  dermis ;  covering  the  skin  or 
bark. 

The  epidermic  texture.  Kirwan. 

EP-I-DERM'1S,  77.  [Gr.  emdeppic;  cm  and  depua, 
skin.] 

The  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  of  the  body  ;  a  thin  mem- 
brane covering  either  the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark 
of  plants.  Encyc.     Martyn. 

EP-I-DI€T'ie,  a.  [Gr.  eretScaeriKoc.']  That  explains, 
exhibits,  or  lays  open  ;  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  kind 
of  oratory,  called  by  the  Latins  demonstrative. 

Brougham. 

EP'I-DOTE,  7i.  [from  Gr.  crrtSiSoipi;  so  named  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  primary,  in  some 
of  the  secondary  forms.] 

A  mineral  of  a  green  or  gray  color,  vitreous  luster, 
and  partial  transparency.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystals  is  a  right  rhomboidal  prism.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  or  manganese. 
Zoisite  is  a  variety  of  epidote.  Dana. 

EP-I-DOT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  epidote,  or  containing 
it.  Hitchcock. 

EP-I-GAS'TRie,  a.     [Gr.  en  and  yarnp,  belly.] 

Pertaining  to  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  as,  the  epigastric  region  ;  the  epigastric  arte- 
ries and  veins.  Quincy 

EP'I  f'EF         ) 

ep-i-ge'ijm.  j  See  Perigee- 

EP'I-GENE,  a.  [Gr.  £7ri,  upon,  and  yivopai,  to  begin 
to  be.] 

In  geology,  formed  or  originating  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  opposed  to  hypogene  ;  as,  epigene  rocks. 

Dana. 
The  word  was  formerly  used   in  crystallography,  to 
denote  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  substances 
in  which  they  are  found. 
EP-I-GE'OUS,  a.      [Gr.  cm,  upon,  and  yn,  earth.]     In 

botany,  growing  close  upon  the  earth.  Lindley. 

EP-I-GLOT'Tie,  o.     Belonging  to  the  epiglottis. 
EP-1-GLOT'TIS,     re.       [Gr.    cmyXojrrts  i    cm    and 
ypXairra,  the  tongue.] 

In  anatomy,  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
whose  use  is  to  protect  the  glottis,  when  food  or 
drink  is  passing  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  it  from 
entering  the  larynx  and  obstructing  the  breath. 

Quiney. 
EP'I-GRAM,  7i.     [Gr.  emypapuo-,  inscription  ;  cm  and 
ypaup<i,&  writing.] 

A  short  poem  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and  natural 
thought.  Conciseness  and  point  form  the  beauty  of 
epigrams. 

Epigrams  were  originally  inscriptions  on  tombs, 
statues,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  Encyc. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT'IC,         fa...      Writing     epigrams: 
EP-I-GRAM-MAT'IG-AL,  j      dealing    in    epigrams; 
as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. 

2.  Suitable  to  epigrams;    belonging  to  epigrams; 
like  an  epigram  ;   concise  ;   pointed  ;    poignant ;   as, 
epigrammatic  style  or  wit. 
EP-I-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.    One  who  composes  epi- 


grams, or  deals  in  them.    Martial  was  a  noted  epi- 
grammatist. 
EP'I-GRAPH,  (ep'e-graph,)  n.    [Gr.   emypulm;    cm 
and  ;  patiio,  to  write.] 

1.  Among  antiquaries,  an  inscription  on  a  building 
pointing  out  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  builders,  its 
uses,  <Scc.  Encyc. 

2.  In  literature,  a  citation  from  some  author,  or  a 
sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  work,  or  at  its  separate  divisions ;  a 
motto.  Brande. 

E-PIG'Y-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  em  and  ymn.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  when  the  stamens  are  united 

both  with  the  surface  of  the  calyx  and  of  the  ovary. 

[  Obs.]  Lindley. 

EP'I-LEP-SY,  n.     [Gr.  £7riX7,u/iu,from  cmXap0avu,to 

seize.] 
The  falling  sickness,  so  called  because  the  patient 

falls  suddenly  to  the  ground  ;  a  disease  characterized 

by  general  muscular  agitation,  occasioned  by  clonic 

spasms,   without  sensation  or    consciousness,   and 

commonly  recurring  at  intervals.  Good. 

EP-I-LEP'TIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  falling  sickness ; 

affected  with  epilepsy  ;  consisting  of  epilepsy. 
EP-I-LEP'TIC,  77.  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 
E-PIL'O-GISM,  7t.     [Gr.  cmXouiapoc.] 

Computation  ;  enumeration.  Gregory. 

EP-I-LO-GIS'TIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  epilogue  ;  of  the 

nature  of  an  epilogue. 
EP'I-LOGUE,   (ep'i-log,)  n.      [L.    epilogus,  from  Gr. 

emXoyos,  conclusion  ;  emXeyto,  to  conclude  ;  cm  and 

Xeyoj,  to  speak.] 

1.  In  oratory,  a  conclusion;  the  closing  part  of  a 
discourse,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are  recapitu- 
lated. Encyc. 

2.  In  the  drama,  a  speech  or  short  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play. 

EP'I-LO-gFzjP'  I  °" '•    To  Pronounce  an  epi'ogue. 

EP'I-LO-GUIZE,  v.  u    To  add  to,  in  the  manner  of  an 
epilogue. 

EP-I-NI"CION,  (ep-e-nish'un,)  n.  [Gr.  cmviKiov;  cm 
and  fiKiu.1,  to  conquer.] 

A  song  of  triumph.     [JVot  in  use.]  Warton. 

EP-I-NYG'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  £tti  and  vv\,  vvktoc,  night.] 
An  angry  pustule,  appearing  in  the  night. 

EP-I-PE-DOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  cm,  rrouc,  and  utrpov.] 
The  mensuration  of  figures  standing  on  the  same 
base.     [JVot  used.]  Knowles. 

E-PIPH'A-NY,   (e-pifa-ne,)  ti.      [Gr.  eiritpavcla,  ap- 
pearance ;  cmtbi uvio,  to  appear  ;  £ti  and  a)atvoj.] 

A  church  festival  celebrated  on  the  sixth  day  of 
January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  appearance  of  our  Savior  to  the 
magians  or  philosophers  of  the  East,  who  came  to 
adore  him  with  presents;  or,  as  others  maintain,  to 
commemorate  the*  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
magians,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Jerome  and  Chrysostom  take  the  epiphany  to 
be  the  day  of  our  Savior's  baptism,  when  a  voice 
from  heaven  declared,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  Greek  fathers  use 
the  word  for  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  word.    2  Tim.  i.  10. 

Encyc. 

EP-I-PHO-NE'MA,  n.    [Gr.  cmtpuivnpa,  exclamation  ; 
£iri  and  <pwvcu.] 

In  oratory,  an  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking  re- 
flection ;  as,  admirable  clemency  !  How  inconstant 
is  the  favor  of  princes !  Rich.  Diet. 

E-PIPH'O-RA,  (e-pif 'o-r'i,)  7t.     [Gr.  eiTi  and  ibepui,  to 
bear.] 

1.  The  watery  eye ;  a  disease  in  which  the  tears, 
from  increased  secretion,  or  some  disease  of  the 
lachrymal  passage,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye 
and  trickle  over  the  cheek.  Cyc.    Parr. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  the  emphatic  repetition  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  at  the  end  of  several  sentences  or  stanzas. 

EP-I-PHYL-LO-SPERM'OUS,  a.*  [Gr.  £iri,  ^uAAoi/,  a 
leaf,  and  <nrcpu<t,  seed.] 

In  botany,  bearing  their  seeds  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves,  as  ferns.  Harris. 

E-PIPH'YL-LOUS,  (e-pif'il-lus,)  a.      [Gr.    cm    and 
ipvXXov.] 
In  botany,  inserted  upon  the  leaf. 
E-PIPH'Y-SIS,  77.  [Gr.£7ri0i'<Ti«;f7riand</>VM,togrow.] 
Accretion  ;  the  natural  growing  of  one  bone  to  an- 
other by  simple  contiguity,  without  a  proper  articula- 
tion. Quiney. 

The  spongy  extremity  of  a  bone ;  any  portion  of  a 
bone  growing  to  another,  but  originally  separated 
from  it  by  a  cartilage.  Coze. 

Epiphyses  are  appendixes  of  the  long  bones,  for  the 
purpose  of  articulation,  formed  from  a  distinct  center 
of  ossification,  and  in  the  young  subject  connected 
with  the  larger  bones  by  an  intervening  cartilage, 
which  in  the  adult  is  obliterated.  Parr. 

E-PIPH'Y-TAL,  a.     [Gr.  cm  and  $vtoi>,  a  plant.] 

Pertaining  to  an  epiphyte. 
EP'I-PH?TE,  71.*  [Gr.  cm  and  0vr»i'.] 

A  plant  which  grows  on  other  plants,  but  does  not 
penetrate  their  substance,  nor  absorb  their  juices. 
EP-I-PHYT'ie,a.    Having  the  nature  of  an  epiphyte. 
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EP-I-PLEX'IS,  7i.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
a  person  seeks  to  convince  and  move  by  a  kind  of 
gentle  upbraiding.  Buchanan. 

E-PIP'LO-CE,  n.  [Gr.  errtrrXoKy,  implication  ;  em  and 
7rA«M,  to  fold.] 

A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  one  aggravation,  or 
striking  circumstance,  is  added  in  due  gradation  to 
another ;  as,  "  He  not  only  spared  his  enemies,  but 
continued  them  in  employment ;  not  only  continued 
them,  but  advanced  them."  Johnson. 

E-PIP'LO-CeLE,  n.  [Gr.  ^i-rrXoKnXn;  einirXoov,  the 
caul,  and  KyXq,  a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  whose  contents  are  epiploon. 

EP-I-PLo'ie,  a.     [Gr.  CTttnXouv,  the  caul.] 
Pertaining  to  the  caul  or  omentum. 

E-PIP'LO-ON,  n.     [Gr.  s*nir\ooV ;  stti  and  nOvew.] 
The  caul  or  omentum. 

E-PIS'CO-PA-CY,  n.  [L.  episcopatus ;  Sp.  obispado  ; 
Port,  bispado  ;  It.  episcopato  ;  from  the  Gr.  €-xioKvxi.u), 
to  inspect ;  £:ri  and  gko-£u),  to  see.     See  Bishop.] 

1.  Literally,  oversight,  watch,  or  careful  inspec- 
tion.    James.     Hence, 

2.  Government  of  the  church  by  bishops  or  prel- 
ates ;  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  in 
which  diocesan  bishops  are  established,  as  distinct 
from  and  superior  to  priests  or  presbyters.      Encyc. 

E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.    Belonging  to  or  vested  in  bishops 
or  prelates;  as,  episcopal  jurisdiction;    episcopal  au- 
thority. 
2.  Governed  by  bishops  ;  as,  the  episcopal  church. 

E-PIS-CO-Pa'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  bishops  or  gov- 
ernment by  bishops  ;  episcopal. 

E-PIS-€OPa'H-AN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  epis- 
copal church,  or  adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline. 

E-PIS-eO-PA'LI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  episco- 
pal religion,  or  government  of  the  church  by  bishops. 

Bacon. 

E-PIS'CO-PAL-LY,  adv.  By  episcopal  authority  ;  in 
an  episcopal  manner. 

E-PIS'GO-PATE,  n.    A  bishopric ;  the  office  and  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop. 
2.  The  order  of  bishops. 

E-PIS'€0-PATE,  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  bishop  ;  to  fill  the 
office  of  a  prelate.  Harris.     Milncr. 

E-PIS'CO-PI-ClDE,  n.     [L.  episcopus  and  oatdo.] 
The  killing  of  a  bishop. 

E-PIS'CO-PY,  ?!.    Survey  ;  superintendence  ;  search. 

Milton. 

EP'I-SODE,  n.  [from  the  Gr.]  In  poetry,  a  separate 
incident,  story,  or  action,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the  events  related  in 
the  poem  ;    an   incidental   narrative,  or  digression, 

.  separable  from  the  main  subject,  but  naturally  arising 
from  it.  Johnson.     Eneyc. 

EP-I-SOD'IS,  1   a.      Pertaining    to    an    episode  ; 

EP-I-SOD'IC-AL,  J  contained  in  an  episode  or  di- 
gression. Dryden. 

EP-I-SOD'te-AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  episode.    Scott. 

El'-I-SPAS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  cmoirao-ritca,  from  crrtairaoj, 
to  draw.] 

In  medicine,  drawing ;  attracting  the  humors  to  the 
skin  ;  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ;  blistering. 

EP-I-SPAS'Tie,  ;i.  A  topical  remedy,  applied  to  the 
external  part  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  produ- 
cing inflammation  and  vesication.      Encyc.     Coze. 

EP'I-SPERM,  71.     [Gr.  Errt  and  mizppa.} 
The  outer  integument  of  a  seed. 

EP-I-STIL'BITE,  7i.  A  mineral,  white  and  translu- 
cent. The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Rose. 

E-PIS'TLE,  (e-pis'l,)  n.  [L.  epistola;  Gr.  nriaroXn, 
from  siriorsAAw,  to  send  to  ;  £irt  and  oreXXoj,  to 
send  ;  G.  stellen,  to  set.] 

A  writing,  directed  or  sent,  communicating  intelli- 
gence to  a  distant  person  ;  a  letter ;  a  letter  missive. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  conversation  or  writings, 
but  chiefly  in  solemn  or  formal  transactions.  It  is 
used  particularly  in  speaking  of  the  letters  of  the 
apostles,  as  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  of  other  letters 
written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  epistles  of  Pliny,  or  of 
Cicero. 

E-PIS'TLER,  74.    A  writer  of  epistles.     [Little  used.] 
2.  Formerly,  one  who  attended  the  communion  ta- 
ble and  read  the  epistles. 

E-PIS'TO-L  A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  epistles  or  letters ; 
suitable  to  letters  and  correspondence  ;  familiar  ;  as, 
an  epistolary  style. 

2.  Contained  in  letters  ;  carried  on  by  letters ;  as, 
an  epistolary  correspondence. 

EP-IS-TOL'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  letters  or  epis- 

EP  IS-TOL'IC-AL,  1       ties. 

2.  Designating  the  method  of  representing  ideas 
bv  letters  and  words.  Warburion. 

E-PIS'TO-LIZE,  v.  i.    To  write  epistles  or  letters. 

Howell. 

E-PIS'TO-LTZ-ER,  n.    A  writer  of  epistles.    Howell. 

E-PiS-TO-LO-GRAPH'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  writ- 
ing of  letters. 

E-PIS-TO-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  emc-oXn,  a  letter, 
and  j  pa0f',  to  write.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  writing  letters.         Kncyc. 

E-PIS'TRO-PHE,  n.  [Gr.  niarpoipy;  nti  and  arpotpn, 
a  return.] 
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A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  several  successive 
sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or  affirmation. 
Bailey.    Ash. 
EPT-STYLE,  7t.     [Gr.  eti  and  arvXoc,  a  column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks 
for  what  is  now  called  the  architrave,  a  massive 
piece  of  stone  or  wood  laid  immediately  on  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar.  Owilt. 
EP'I-TAPH,  (ep'e-taf,)  n.  [Gr.  £-i  and  raipoc,  a  sep- 
ulcher.] 

1.  An  inscription  on  a  monument,  in  honor  or 
memory  of  the  dead. 

The  epitaphs  of  the  present  day  are  crammed  with  fulsome 
compliments  never  merited.  Encyc. 

Can  you  luck  forward  to  the  honor  of  a  decorated  collin,  a 
splendid  funeral,  a  towering  monument  —  it  may  be  a  lying 
epitaph  ?  \V.  B.  Sprague. 

2.  A  eulogy,  in  prose  or  verse,  composed  without 
any  intent  to  be  engraven  on  a  monument,  as  that  on 
Alexander ;  "  Sufficit  huic  tumulus,  cui  non  suffice- 
retorbis."  Encyc. 

EP-1-Ta'PHI-AN,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 

EP-I-TAPH'IC,       (  Milton. 

E-PIT'A-SIS,   71.     [Gr.J     In   the   ancient    drama,   that 

part  which  embraces  the  main  action  of  a  play,  and 

leads  on  to  the  catastrophe  ;  opposed  to  protasis.  [See 

Protasis.]  Buchanan. 

The  term  has  also  been  sometimes  applied  to  that 

part  of  an  oration  which  appeals  to  the  passions. 

EP-I-THA-La'MI-UM,  )  n.    [Gr.emSaXapiov;  r-<  and 

EP-I-THAL'A-MY,         j      SnAa/joc,  a  bed-chamber.] 

A  nuptial  song  or  poem,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and 

bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their  prosperity. 

The  forty-fifth  psalm  is  an  ejnuialamium  to  Christ  and  the 
church.  Burnet. 

EP'I-THEM,  n.  [Gr.  £!ri3ij/io;  trrt  and  fiSrjjuij  to 
place.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation  or  poultice,  to 
be  applied  externally  to  strengthen  the  part.  Encyc. 

Any  external  application,  or  topical  medicine. 
The  term  has  been  restricted  to  liquids  in  which 
cloths  are  dipped,  to  be  applied  to  a  part. 

Parr.     Turner. 
EP'I-THET,  7t.  f  [Gr.  eiriSnrov,  a  name  added,  from 
tni  amJ.riSf/,!!,  to  place.] 

An  adjective  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attributive  ex- 
pressing some  quality  ascribed  to  it  ;  as,  a  verdant 
lawn  ;  a  brilliant  appearance ;  a  just  man  ;  an  accu- 
rate description. 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  title,  name,  phrase,  or  ex- 
pression ;  but  improperly. 
EP'I-THET,  v.  t.    To  entitle ;  to  describe  by  epithets. 

Wotton. 
EP-I-THET'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  epithet  or  epi- 
thets ;  containing  or  consisting  of  epithets. 

2.  Abounding  with  epithets.    A  style  or  composi- 
tion may  be  too  cpithetic. 
EP-I-THU-MET'ie,         >  r„,         «  , 

EP-I-THU-MET'ie-AL,  j   a'     [Gr-  «*W»MB™w.] 
Inclined  to  lust ;  pertaining  to  the  animal  passion. 

Brown. 
E-PIT'O-ME,  7tJ  [Gr.  c-i  tou  17,  from  ciri  and  reppoj,  to 
cut,  ropn,  a  cutting,  a  section.] 

An  abridgment;  a  brief  summary  or  abstract  of 
any  book  or  writing  ;  a  compendium  containing  the 
substance  or  principal  matters  of  a  book. 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  Hue  memory.  Wolton. 

E-PIT'O-.MIST,  n.    An  epitomizer. 

E-PIT'O-MIZE.  d.  t.  To  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a 
writing  or  discourse  ;  to  abstract,  in  a  summary,  the 
principal  matters  of  a  book  ;  to  contract  into  a  nar- 
rower compass.  Xiphilin  epitomized  Dion's  Roman 
History. 
2.  To  diminish  ;  to  curtail.     [Less  proper.] 

E-PIT'0-MIZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Abridged  ;  shortened  ; 
contracted  into  a  smaller  compass,  as  a  book  or 
writing. 

E-PIT'O-MIZ-ER,  7t.  One  who  abridges  ;  a  writer 
of  an  epitome. 

E-PIT'O-MIZ-ING,  ppr.  Abridging  ;  shortening  ; 
making  a  summary. 

EP'I-TRITE,  71.  [Gr.  ittitoitos  ;  eni  and  rptroc, 
third.] 

In  prosody,  a  foot  consisting  of  three  long  sylla- 
bles and  one  short  one ;  as,  s'alutantes,  concitatl, 
Sncantare. 

E-PIT'RO-PE,  71.  [Gr.  cirirponri,  from  tTirpcirco,  to 
permit.] 

In  rhetoric,  concession  ;  a  figure  by  which  one 
thing  is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage ;  as,  I  admit  all  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is 
this  to  the  purpose  ?  I  concede  the  fact,  but  it  over- 
throws vour  own  argument.  Encyc. 

EP-I-ZEfiX'IS,  71.  [Gr.l  A  figure  in  rhetoric  in 
which  a  word  is  repeated  with  vehemence  ;  as,  you, 
you,  Antony,  pushed  Cesar  upon  the  civil  war. 

EP-I-Zo'AN,  it.     /   r„  ,  -        -, 

EP-I-ZS'A,  71.  pi.      CGr-  e"  and  ?wo"-] 

Terms  applied  to  a  class  of  animals,  usually  ver- 
miform, which  live  parasitically  on  other  animals  ; 
opposed  to  the  entozoa.  Dana. 

EP-I-ZO-OT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  tin  and  (uyji>,  animal.] 
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1.  Pertaining  to  the  animals  called  cpnoans. 

2.  In  geology,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  such 
mountains  as  contain  fossil  remains. 

Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation.  Kirisai. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  diseases  prevalent  among  an- 
imals, corresponding  to  epidemic  among  men. 

Buchanan. 
EP-I-ZO'O-TY,  71.     [Supra.]     A  murrain  or  pestilence 

among  irrational  animals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

E   PLWRI-BUS    VT'JVUM,  [L.]      One    composed   of 

many ;  the  motto  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 

many  States  confederated. 
EP'OCH,       )  n.     [L.  epocha;  Gr.  cttoxv,  retention,  de- 
EP'O-CHA,  j      lay,  stop,  from  cnexo),  to  inhibit;  ciu 

and  e\co,  to  hold.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
succeeding  years  are  numbered  :  a  point  from  which 
computation  of  years  begins.  The  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
are  remarkable  epoclis  in  their  history. 

2.  Any  fixed  time  or  period  ;  the  period  when  any- 
thing begins  or  is  remarkably  prevalent ;  us,  the 
epoch  of  falsehood  ;  the  epoch  of  woe.     Donne.  Prior. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy  epoch  of  military  estab- 
lishments in  time  of  peace.  Madison. 

EP'ODE,  71.     [Gr.  nrwon  ;  £iri  and  won,  ode.j 

In  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last  part  of  the  ode ; 
that  which  follows  the  strophe  and  antistropiie  ;  the 
ancient  ode  being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode.  The  word  is  now  used  as  the  name  of 
any  little  verse  or  verses,  that  follow  one  or  more 
great  ones.  Thus  a  pentameter  after  a  hexameter  is 
an  epode.  Encyc. 

EP-OD'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  epode. 

EP-O-PEEX,  71.  [Gr.  erroc,  a  song,  and  kuicoi,  to 
make.] 

An  epic  poem.  More  properly,  the  history,  action, 
or  fable,  which  makes  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EP'OS,  71.    [Gi.  trroc.]  [Encyc. 

An  epic  poem,  or  its  fable  or  subject. 

EP'SOM-SALT  ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  an  anti- 
phlogistic cathartic,  producing  watery  discharges. 

£-PiJfl(7-KErr£',(a-proo-vet',)7i.  [Fr.]  In  gunnery, 
a  machine  for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

EP'U.-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  epularis,  from  epulum,  a  feast.] 
Pertaining  to  a  feast  or  banquet.  Bailey. 

EP-TJ-La'TION,  7!.    [L.  cpulatio,  from  epulor,  to  feast.] 
A  feasting  or  feast.  Brown. 

EP'U.-LoSE,  a.     [L.  epulum.] 
Feasting  to  excess. 

EP-U-LOS'I-TY,  71.    A  feasting  to  excess. 

EP-Ij-LOT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  cnovXcoTina,  from  exovXooi,  to 
heal,  to  cicatrize;  £7ri  and  ovXn,  a  cicatrix,  olAoj,  to 
be  sound,  ovX"c,  whole.] 
Healing  ;  cicatrizing. 

EP-U.-LOT'I€,  71.  A  medicament  or  application 
which  tends  to  diy,  cicatrize,  and  heal  wounds  or 
ulcers,  to  repress  fungous  flesh,  and  dispose  the  parts 
to  recover  soundness.  Coze.     Quincy. 

EP-U-RA'TION,  ti.     A  purifying. 

E-OUA  BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Eojuable.]  Equality  in 
motion  ;  continued  equality,  at  all  times,  in  velocity 
or  movement ;  uniformity  ;  as,  the  equability  of  the 
motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  and  veins. 

2.  Continued  equality  ;  evenness  or  uniformity  ; 
as,  the  equability  of  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  the 
equability  of  the  mind. 

E'Q.UA-BLE,  a.  [L.  cequabilis,  from  ecquus,  equal, 
even,  &quo,  to  equal,  to  level.] 

1.  Equal  and  uniform  at  all  times,  as  motion.  An 
equable  motion  continues  the  same  in  degree  of  ve- 
locity, neither  accelerated  nor  retarded. 

2.  Even;  smooth;  having  a  uniform  surface  or 
form  ;  as,  an  equable  globe  or  plain.  Bentley. 

E'aUA-BLE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  equable. 

E'QUA-BLY,  ado.  With  an  equal  or  uniform  mo- 
tion ;  with  continued  uniformity ;  evenly ;  as,  bod- 
ies moving  equably  in  concentric  circles.        thcyne. 

E'O.UAL,  a.  [L.  eequalis,  from  aquus,  equal,  even, 
aquo,  to  equal,  perhaps  Gr.  cikos,  similar  ;  Fr.  egal ; 
Sp.  io-iiai ;  Port.  id. ;  It.  eguale.] 

1.  Having  the  same  magnitude  or  dimensions ; 
being  of  the  same  bulk  or  extent ;  as,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  land  ;  a  house  of  equal  size ;  two  persons  of 
equal  bulk  ;  an  equal  line  or  angle. 

2.  Having  the  same  value  ;  as,  two  commodities 
of  equal  price  or  worth. 

3.  Having  the  same  qualities  or  condition  ;  as,  two 
men  of  equal  rank  or  excellence  ;  two  bodies  of  equal 
hardness  or  softness. 

4.  Having  the  same  degree  ;  as,  two  motions  of 
equal  velocity. 

5.  Even  ;  uniform  ;  not  variable  ;  as,  an  equal 
temper  or  mind. 

Yc  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  — Ezek.  xvi. 

6.  Being  in  just  proportion  ;  asj  my  commendation 
is  not  equal  to  his  merit. 

7.  Impartial ;  neutral ;  not  biased. 

Equal  and  unconcerned,  1  look  on  all.  Dryden. 

8.  Indifferent ;  of  the  same  intei  -st  or  concern. 
He  may  receive  them  or  not,  it  is  equal  to  me. 
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9.  Just ;  equitable ;  giving  the  same  or  similar 
rights  or  advantages.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract  are  equal. 

10.  Being  on  the  same  terms  ;  enjoying  the  same 
or  similar  benefits 

They  made  the   married,  orph; 
also,  equal  in  spoils  with  Chi 

11.  Adequate;  having  competent  power,  ability, 
or  means.  The  ship  is  not  equal  to  her  antagonist. 
The  army  was  not  equal  to  the  contest.  We  are  not 
equal  to  the  undertaking. 

K'Q-UAL,  n.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another  ; 
having  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station, 
office,  talents,  strength,  &c. 


11  was  lliou,  a  man  my  equal,  my  guide.  —  Pa.  lv.    Gal.  i. 

E'CIUAL,  v.  t.     To  make  equal ;  to  make  one  thing  of 

the  same  quantity,  dimensions,  or  quality  as  another. 

2.  To  rise  to  the  same  state,  rank,  or  estimation 
with  another ;  to  become  equal  to.  Few  officers  can 
expect  to  equal  Washington  in  fame. 

3.  To  be  equal  to. 

One  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  equivalent  to ;  to  recompense  fully  ;  to 
answer  in  full  proportion. 

He  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equaled  all  her  love.    Dryden. 

5.  To  be  of  like  excellence  or  beauty. 

The  gold  and  the  crystal  can  not  equal  it. — Job  xxviii. 

E'CAUAL-ED,  pp.    Made  equal. 
E'CIUAL-ING,  ppr.     Making  equal. 
E-UUAL'I-TY,  (e-kwol'e-te,)  ?i.     [L.  mqualitas.] 

1.  An  agreement  of  tilings  in  dimensions,  quan- 
tity, or  quality  ;  likeness  ;  similarity  in  regard  to  two 
things  compared.  We  speak  of  the  equality  of  two 
or  more  tracts  of  land,  of  two  bodies  in  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness,  of  virtues  or  vices. 

2.  The  same  degree  of  dignity  or  claims  ;  as,  the 
equality  of  men  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  the  equality  of 
nobles  of  the  same  rank  ;  an  equality  nf  rights. 

3.  Evenness  ;  uniformity ;  sameness  in  state  or 
continued  course  ;  as,  an  equality  of  temper  or  con- 
stitution. 

4.  Evenness  ;  plainness ;  uniformity  ;  as,  an  equal- 
ity of  surface. 

E-dUAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  equalizing,   or 

state  of  being  equalized. 
E'QUALIZE,  v.  t.    To  make  equal;  as,  to  equalize 
_  accounts  ;  to  equalize  burdens  or  taxes. 
E'CIUAL-IZ-JED,  pp.     Made  equal :  reduced  to  equal- 
E'CiUAL-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  equal.  [ity. 

E'CiUAL-LY,  adv.     In  the  same  degree  with  another  ; 

alike  ;  as,  to  be  equally  taxed  ;  to  be  equally  virtuous 

or  vicious  ;  to  be  equally  impatient,  hungry,  thirsty, 

swift,  or  slow  ;  to  be  equally  furnished. 

2.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions.  The  estate  is  to 
be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs. 

3.  Impartially  ;  with  equal  justice.  Shale. 
[Equally  should   not   be   followed  by  as,  but   by 

'  witli.] 

E'CiUAL-NESS,  n.    Equality ;  a  state  of  being  equal. 

Shah. 
2.  Evenness  ;   uniformity ;   as,  the  equalness  of  a 
surface. 

E-aUAN"GU-LAR,  (e-kvvang'gu-lar,)  a.  [L.  mquus 
aid  angulus.] 

Consisting  of  equal  angles.  [See  Equiangular., 
which  is  generally  used.] 

E-GIUA-NIM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  mquanimitas,  mquus  and 
animus,  an  equal  mind.] 

Evenness  cf  mind  ;  that  calm  temper  or  firmness 
of  mind  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed, 
which  sustains  prosperity  without  excessive  joy,  and 
adversity  without  violent  agitation  of  the  passions  or 
depression  of  spirits.  The  great  man  bears  misfor- 
tunes with  eqiiaaiiaity. 

E-QUAN'I-MOUS,  a.  Of  an  even,  composed  frame 
of  mind  ;  of  a  steady  temper ;  not  easily  elated  or 
depressed. 

E'QUANT,  n.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
an  imaginary  circle,  used  for  regulating  and  adjust- 
ing certain  motions  of  the  planets.  Brande. 

E-QUa'TION,  n.  [L.  mquqfio,  from  mquo,  to  make 
equal  or  level.] 

1.  Literally,  a  making  equal,  or  an  equal  division. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  proposition  asserting  the  equality 
of  two  quantities,  and  expressed  by  the  sign  =  be- 
tween them  ;  or  an  expression  of  the  same  quantity  in 
two  dissimilar  terms  ;  as,  3s.  =  3fi<2.,  or  z  —  b-\-m — r. 
In  the  latter  case,  x  is  equal  to  b  added  to  m,  with  r 
subtracted,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  sign  of  equation  are  said  to  be  the  value  of  x  on 
the  left  hand.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

3.  In  astronomy,  equation  of  time,  is  the  interval  by 
which  apparent  time  differs  from  mean  time. 

Olmsted. 
E-Q.Ua'TOR,  n.    [L.,  from  mquo,  to  make  equal.] 

In  astronomy  and  geography,  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles  of  the 
world,  or  having  the  same  poles  as  the  world.  It 
is  called  equator,  because,  when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length;   hence,  it  is 
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called  llso  the  equinoctial,  and,  when  drawn  on 
maps,  globes,  and  planispheres,  it  is  called  the  equi- 
noctial line,  or  simply  the  line.  Every  point  in  the 
equator  is  90",  or  a  quadratics  distance,  from  the 
poles  ;  hence,  it  divides  the  glebe  or  sphere  into 
two  equal  hemispheres,  the  northern  and  southern. 
The  equator  rises,  at  any  given  place,  as  much  above 
the  horizon  as  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude. Barlow. 

E-QUA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  equator  ;  as, 
equatorial  climates.  The  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  longer  than  the  polar  diameter. 

E-Q.UA-To'RI-AL,  n.  An  astronomical  instrument, 
with  a  telescope  whose  motion  is  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  hence  corresponding  to 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west, 
so  that  when  a  celestial  object  is  once  within  the 
field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  it  continues,  while 
above  the  horizon,  constantly  in  the  field. 

Olmsted. 

E-QUA-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  have  the  motion 
of  an  equatorial.  P.  Cyc. 

E'QUE-RY,     )  n.     [Fr.   ecuyer,  for  escuycr ;  It.  scudi- 

E-QUER'RY,  j  ere;  Low  L.  scularius,  from  scutum, 
a  shield.     See  E3quiRE.] 

1.  An  officer  of  nobles  or  princes,  who  has  the  care 
and  management  of  their  horses.  In  England,  the 
equerries  are  five  in  number.  They  ride  in  the  lead- 
ing conch,  on  all  great  occasions,  and  have  a  table 
provided  for  them  by  themselves.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  large  stable  or  lodge  for  horses. 
E-QUES'TRI-AN,     a.      [L.    equestcr,   equcstrii,   from 

equcs,  a  horseman,  from  cquus,  a  horse.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemanship ;  performed 
with  horses  ;  as,  equestrian  feats. 

2.  Being  on  horseback  ;  as,  an  equestrian  lady. 

3.  Skilled  in  horsemanship.  [Spectator. 

4.  Representing  a  person  on  horseback  ;  as,  an 
equestrian  statue. 

5.  Celebrated  by  horse-races ;  as,  equestrian  games, 
sports,  or  amusements. 

6.  Belonging  to  knights.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
equestrian  order,  was  the  order  of  knights,  equites  ,■ 
also  their  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the  field.  In  civil 
life,  the  knights  stood  contradistinguished  from  the 
senators ;  in  the  field,  from  the  infantry.         Encyc. 

E-(iUI-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  angu- 

lus,  an  angle.] 

In  geometry,  consisting  of  or  having  equal  angles  ; 

an  epithet  given  to  figures  whose  angles  are  all  equal, 

such  as  a  square,  an  equilateral  triangle,  &c. 
E-Q.UI-BAL'ANCE,  n.     [L.  mquus  and  bilanx.] 

Equal  weight. 
E-QUl-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  have  equal  weight  with 

something.  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

E-QUI-BAL'ANC-jED,  (e-kwe-bal'anst,)  pp.    Giving 

equal  weight. 
E-QUI-BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.     Having  equal  weight. 
E-QUI-GRu'RAL,   a.     [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  cms,  a 

leg.] 

1.  Having  legs  of  equal  length. 

2.  Having  equal  legs,  but  longer  than  the  base ; 
isosceles  ;  as,  an  equicrural  triangle.  Johnson. 

E-QUI-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Having  equal  differences  ; 
arithmetically  proportional.  Barlow. 

2.  In  crystallography,  having  a  different  number  of 
faces  presented  by  the  prism,  and  by  each  summit ; 
and  these  three  numbers  form  a  series  in  arithmetic- 
al progression,  as  6,  4,  2.  Cleaveland. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANCE,  n.     Equal  distance.  Hall. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANT,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  distans, 
distant.] 

Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  some  point  or 
thing. 

E-QUI-DIS'TANT-LY,  adv.  At  the  same  or  an  equal 
distance.  Brown. 

E'aUI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  same  form.     Humble. 

E-aUI-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Uniform  equality.  Brown. 

E-dUI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  latera- 
lis, from  latus,  side.] 

Having  all  the  sides  equal  ;  as,  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle.    A  square  must  necessarily  be  equilateral. 

E-CIUI-LAT'ER-AL,  n.*  A  side  exactly  corresponding 
to  others.  Herbert. 

E  QUI-LI'BRaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  mquus  and  libra,  to  poise.] 
To  balance  equally  two  scales,  sides,  or  ends  ;  to 
keep  even  with  equal  weight  on  each  side. 

The  bodies  of  fishes  are  equilibrated  with  water.        Arbuthnol. 

E  aUI-LI'BRA-TED,  pp.  Balanced  equally  on  both 
sides  or  ends. 

E-Q.UI-LI'BRa-1'ING,  ppr.  Balancing  equally  on  both 
sides  or  ends. 

E-UUI-L[-BRa'TION,  n.  Equipoise  ;  the  act  of  keep- 
ing the  balance  even,  or  the  state  of  being  equally 
balanced. 

Nature's  laws  at  equilibration,  Derham.. 

E-QUI-LIB'RI-OUS,  a.     Equally  poised 

E-QUl-LIB'RI-OUS-LY   adv.    In  equal  poise. 

E-Q.UIL'1-BRIST,  n.  One  who  keeps  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions  and  hazardous  movements  ;  a 
balancer.  Encyc.  Jim. 
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E-QUI-UB'RI-TY,  v.     [L.  mquilibritas.] 

The  state  of  being  equally  balanced  :  equal  balance 
on  both  sides  ;  equilibrium  ;  as,  the  theory  of  rquilib- 
ritlj.  Gregory. 

E-aijI-LIB'RI-UM,  n.  [L.]  Equipoise  ;  equality  of 
weight  or  force  ;  a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  mu- 
tual counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  just  poise  or  balance  in  respect  to  an  object, 
so  that  it  remains  firm  ;  as,  to  preserve  the  equilibri- 
um of  the  body. 

Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those  two  powrs. 

ArbuUinot. 

3.  Equal  balancing  of  the  mind  between  motives 
or  reasons  ;  a  state  of  indifference  or  of  doubt,  when 
the  mind  is  suspended  in  indecision,  between  differ- 
ent motives,  or  the  different  forces  of  evidence. 

In  cquilibrio  ;  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

E-GUl-MUL'TI-PLE,  a.  [L.  mquus  and  multiplico,  or 
multiplex.] 

Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quantity. 

E-aUI-MUL'TI-PLE,  n.  In  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
a  term  applied  to  the  products  arising  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  two  or  more  primitive  quantities  by  the 
same  number  or  quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  of 
any  numbers  or  quantities  are  always  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other,  as  the  simple  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties before  multiplication.  If  6  and  9  are  multiplied 
by  4,  the  multiples,  24  and  36,  will  be  to  each  olher 
as  6  to  9.  Barlow. 

F  QUI'NAI     !  a'     P*  eiumusi  from  cquus,  a  horse.] 
Pertaining  to  a  horse  ;  denoting  the  liorse  kind. 

Haywood. 
The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  are  equine;  the  head 
completely  bovine.  Barrow's  Travels. 

E-OUI-NEC'ES-SA-RY,  a.     [L.  mquus  and  necessary.] 
Necessary  or  needful  in  the  same  degree.  Hudtbras. 
E-Q.UI-NOCTIAL,   a.     [L.   mquus,   equal,   and    ncx, 
night.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  designating  an 
equal  length  of  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  or  equator ;  in  or  near  that  line  ;  as,  equi- 
noctial heat ;  an  equinoctial  sun  ;  equinoctial  wind. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the 
equinoctial  points  ;  as,  an  equinoctial  gale  or  storm, 
which  happens  at  or  near  the  equinox,  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Etptinoctial  flowers ;  flowers  that  open  at  a  regular, 
stated  hour.  Martyn. 

Equinoctial  points,  are  the  two  points  wherein  the 
Celestial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other  ;  the 
one,  being  in  the  first  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the 
vernal  point  or  equinox  ;  the  other,  in  the  first  point 
of  Libra,  the  autumnal  point  or  equinox.       Barlow. 

Equinoctial  dial,  is  that  whose  plane  lies  parallel  to 
the  equinoctial.  Barlow. 

Equinoctial  time,  is  reckoned  from  a  fixed  instant 
common  to  all  the  world. 

E-aUI-NOC'TIAL,  n.  [For  Equinoctial  Line.]  In 
astronomy,  the  celestial  equator.  The  intersection  cf 
the  plane  of  the  equator  with  the  surface  of  tiie  earth, 
constitutes  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  with  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  heavens,  the  celestial  equator,  or 
equinoctial.  When  the  sun,  in  its  course  through  the 
ecliptic,  conies  to  this  circle,  viz.,  about  the  21st  of 
March  and  22d  of  September,  it  makes  equal  days 
and  nights  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Olmsted. 

E-aUI-NOC'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  the  direction  of  the 

_  equinox.  Brown. 

E'Q.UI-NOX,  n.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  ami  not,  night.] 
The  precise  time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  making  the  day  and  the  night  of 
equal  length.  The  sun  enters  the  first  point  of  Aries 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  first  point  of  Libra 
about  the  23d  of  September.  These  are  called  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  These  points  are 
found  to  be  moving  backward,  or  westward,  at 
the  rate  of  50"  of  a  degree  in  a  year.  This  is 
called  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Encyc. 

E-QUI-NO'MER-ANT,  a.  [L.  mquus,  equal,  and  Hu- 
merus, number.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  the  same  number.  [Little 
used.]  Arbutlmot. 

E-QUIP',  v.  t.  [Fr.  eqniper  ;  Arm.  aqina,  aqipein  ;  Sp. 
equipar;  Ch.  t]pl,  Aphel  iJipN,  to  surround,  to  gird  ; 

perhaps  the  same  root  as  Eth.  (l\  T  ctC  (f]pn)  to  em- 
brace.] 

1.  Properly,  to  dress  ;  to  furnish  ;  as,  to  equip  a 
person  with  a  suit  of  clothes.     Hence, 

2.  To  furnish  with  arms,  or  a  complete  suit  of  arms, 
for  military  service.  Thus  we  say,  to  equip  men  or 
troops  for  war ;  to  equip  a  body  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 
But  the  word  seems  to  include  not  only  arms,  hut 
clothing,  baggage,  utensils,  tents,  and  all"  the  appara- 
tus of  an  army,  particularly  when  applied  to  a  body 
of  troops.  Hence,  to  furnish  with  arms  and  warlike 
apparatus  ;  as,  to  equip  a  regiment. 

3.  To  furnish  with  men,  artillery,  and  munitions 
of  war,  as  a  ship.  Hence,  in  common  language,  to 
fit  for  sea  ;  to  furnish  with  whatever  is  necessary  for 
a  voyage. 
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EQ'UI-PAGE,  (ek'we-paje,)  re.  The  furniture  of  a 
military  man,  particularly  aims  and  their  appendages. 

2.  Tile  furniture  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops, 
infantry  or  cavalry,  including  arms,  artillery,  uten- 
sils, provisions,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mil- 
itary expedition.  Camp  equipage  includes  tents,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  accommodation  in  camp. 
Field  equipage  consists  of  arms,  artillery,  wagons, 
tumbrils,  &c. 

3.  The  furniture  of  an  armed  ship,  or  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  voyage ;  including  cordage, 
spars,  provisions,  &c. 

4.  Attendance,  retinue,  as  persons,  horses,  car- 
riages, &c. ;  as,  the  equipage  of  a  prince. 

5.  Carriage  of  state  ;  vehicle  ;  as,  celestial  equipage. 

6.  Accouterments  ;  habiliments ;  ornamental  fur- 
niture. Prior. 

EQ/UI-PA-GED,  (ek'we-pajd,)   a.      Furnished   with 

equipage  ;  attended  with  a  splendid  retinue.  Spenser. 
E,aUI-PEN'DEN-CY,  re.     [L.  aquus,  equal,  and  pen- 

dco,  to  hang.] 
The  act  of   hanging  in   equipoise;  a  being  not 

inclined  or  determined  either  way.  Soutk. 

E-CAUIP'MENT,  re.    The  act  of  equipping,  or  fitting 

for  a  voyage  or  expedition. 

2.  Any  thing  that  is  used  in  equipping  ;  furniture  ; 
habiliments;  warlike  apparatus;  necessaries  for  an 
expedition  or  for  a  voyage ;  as,  the  equipments  of  a 
ship  or  an  army. 

3.  In  civil  engineering,  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
railroad,  as  cars,  locomotives,  &c,  are  called  the 
equipments. 

E'QUI-POISE,  n.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and  Fr.  poids,  or 
rather  XV.pwys,  weight.     See  Poise.] 

Equality  of  weight  or  force;  hence,  equilibrium; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are 
balanced.  Hold  the  scales  in  equipoise;  the  mind 
may  be  in  a  state  of  equipoise,  when  motives  are  of 
equal  weight. 
E  aUL-POL'LENCE,  )  n.  [L.  aquus  and  pollentia, 
E-QUI-POI/LEN-CY,  j      power,  pollco,  to  be  able.] 

1.  Equality  of  power  or  force. 

2.  In  logic,  an  equivalence  between  two  or  more 
propositions  ;  that  is,  when  two  propositions  signify 
the  same  thing,  though  differently  expressed.   Encyc. 

E-QUI-POL'LENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  equal  power 
or  force  ;  equivalent.  In  logic,  having  equivalent 
signification.  Bacon. 

E-QUI-POL'LENT-LY,  adv.     With  equal  power. 

Barrow. 

E-CAUI-PON'DF.R-ANCE,  re.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
pondus,  weight.] 

Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

E-QUI-PON'DER-ANT,  a.  [Supra.]  Being  of  the 
same  weight.  Locke. 

EUUT-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  aquus,  equal,  and 
pondcro,  to  weigh.] 

To  be  equal  in  weight ;  to  weigh  as  much  as 
another  thing.  Wdkins. 

E-QUI-PON'DI-OUS,  a.  Having  equal  weight  on 
both  sides.         .  Olanville. 

E-aUU"P£D,  (c-kwipt',)  pp.  Furnished  with  habili- 
ments, arms,  and  whatever  is  necessary  fora  military 
expedition,  or  for  a  voyage  or  cruise. 

E-QUIP'PING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  habiliments  or 
warlike  apparatus  ;  supplying  with  things  necessary 
for  a  voyage. 

E-QUI-Ro'TAL,  a.  Having  wheels  of  the  same  size 
or  diameter.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

Ed-UI-SE'TUM,  re.;  pi.  Ehuiseta.  [L.  cquus,  a 
horse,  and  seta,  a  bristle.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  species  of  which 
are  called  horse-tail.  The  plants  are  leafless,  with 
hollow  stems,  containing  much  silicious  matter.  The 
equisctum  hyemede,  known  as  the  Dutch  rush,  or 
scouring  rusk,  is  much  used  for  scouring  and  polish- 
ing wood  and  metals.  Partington.     Encyc.  Am. 

E-QUIS'O-NANCE,  n.  An  equal  sounding  ;  a  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  distinguished  the  consonances 
of  the  octave  and  double  octave.  Busbv. 

EQ/UI-TA-BLE,  (ek'we-ta-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  equitable,  from 
L.  aquitas,  from  aquus,  equal.] 

1.  Equal  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  persons ;  dis- 
tributing equal  justice;  giving  each  his  due;  assign- 
ing to  one  or  more  what  law  or  justice  demands ; 
just;  impartial.  The  judge  does  justice  by  an  equi- 
table decision  ;  the  court  will  make  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  estate. 

2.  Having  the  disposition  to  do  justice,  or  doing 
justice;  impartial ;  as,  an  equitable  judge. 

3.  Held  or  exercised  in  equity,  or  with  chancery 
powers  ;  as,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  a  court.  Kent 

EQ/UI-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  just 
and  impartial ;  as,  the  equitableness  of  a  judge. 

2.  Equity  ;  the  state  of  doing  justice,  or  distribu- 
ting to  each  according  to  his  legal  or  just  claims  ;  as, 
the  equitableness  of  a  decision,  or  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. 

EQ/UI-TA-BLY,  (ck'we-ta-bly,)  ado.  In  an  equitable 
manner;  justly;  impartially  The  laws  should  be 
equitably  administered. 

E-QU1-TAN-GEN'TIAL,  a.  In  geometry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  curve  whose  tangent  is  equal  to  a  constant 
line.  Hutton. 


EQU 

EQ'Ul-TANT,  a.     [L.  equitans,  equito,  to  ride,  from 

eques,  a  horseman,  or  eiquus,  a  horse.] 

In  botany,  a  term  denoting  such  a  situation  of  un- 

expanded  leaves  in  a  leaf-bud,  that  they  overlap  each 

other  entirely,  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  without  any 

involution. 
EQ.-UI-T.VTION,  re.   A  riding  on  horseback.   Barrow. 
EQ'Ur-TY,  (ek'we-te,)  re.t  [L.  aquitas,  from   aiquus, 

equal,  even,  level ;  Fr.  equite ;  It.  cquitd.] 

1.  Justice  ;  right.  In  practice,  equity  is  the  impar- 
tial distribution  of  justice,  or  the  doing  that  to  anoth- 
er which  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  of  reason, 
give  him  a  right  to  claim.  It  is  the  treating  of  a  per- 
son according  to  justice  and  reason. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people  with  equity.  —  Fa.  xcviii. 
With  righteousness  shall  lie  judgo  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity.  —  Is.  xi. 

2.  Justice  ;  impartiality  ;  a  just  regard  to  right  or 
claim  ;  as,  we  must  in  equity  allow  this  claim. 

3.  In  law,  an  equitable  claim. 

1  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  Bettled  to  be  shaken. 

Kent. 

4.  In  jurisprudence,  the  correction  or  qualification 
of  law,  when  too  severe  or  defective  ;  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  words  of  the  law  to  cases  not  expressed, 
yet  coming  within  the  reason  of  the  law.  Hence  a 
court  of  equity  or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects 
the  operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and  sup- 
plies its  defects  by  reasonable  construction,  and  by 
rules  of  proceeding  and  deciding  which  are  not  admis- 
sible in  a  court  of  law.  Equity,  then,  is  the  law  of 
reason,  exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law  are  not 
competent.  Blackstonc. 

5.  Equity  of  redemption ;  in  law,  the  advantage, 
allowed  to  a  mortgagor,  of  a  reasonable  time  to  re- 
deem lands  mortgaged,  when  the  estate  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged. 

Blaclcstonc. 
E-QUIV'A-LENCE,  re.     [L.  aiquus,  equal,  and  valens, 
from  valco,  to  be  worth.] 

1.  Equality  of  value  ;  equal  value  or  worth.  Take 
the  goods,  and  give  an  equivalence  in  corn. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force. 
E-QUIV'A-LENCE,  v.  t.     To  be  equal  to.      Brown. 

[This  verb  has  not  gained  currency.] 
E-OUIV'A-LENC-ED,  pp.    Equaled  in  weight,  &c. 
E-QUIV'A-LENC-ING,    ppr.      Equaling    in    value, 

weight,  &c. 
E-QUIV'A-LENT,  a.    Equal  in  value  or  worth.    In 

barter,  the  goods  given  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent 

to  the  goods  received.     Equivalent  in  value  or  worth, 

is  tautological. 

2.  Equal  in  force,  power,  or  effect.  A  steam- 
engine  may  have  force  or  power  equivalent  to  that 
of  thirty  horses. 

3.  Equal  in  moral  force,  cogency,  or  effect  on  the 
mind.  Circumstantial  evidence  may  be  almost  equiv- 
alent to  full  proof. 

4.  Of  the  same  import  or  meaning.  Friendship 
and  amity  are  equivalent  terms. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial   are 
terms  equivalent.  South. 

Equivalent  propositions,  ill  logic,  are  called  also 
equipollent. 

5.  Equal  in  excellence  or  moral  worth.     Milton. 
E-QUIV'A-LENT,  re.    That  which  is  equal  in  value, 

weight,  dignity,  or  force,  with  something  else.  The 
debtor  can  not  pay  his  creditor  in  money,  but  he  will 
pay  him  an  equivalent;  damages  in  money  can  not 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  a  limb. 

2.  In  chemistry,  equivalent  is  the  proportion  express- 
ing the  weight,  or  quantity  by  weight,  of  any  sub- 
stance which  combines  with  another  substance  to 
form  a  definite  compound.  It  is  often  called  chemical 
equivalent,  or  combining  proportion. 

3.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  strata  of  different 
regions,  which  were  cotemporaneous  in  origin.  Dana. 

E-QUIV'A-LENT-LY,  adv.     In  an  equal  manner. 
E'QUI- VALVE,  a.    Having  the  valves  equal  in  size 
_  and  form,  a  term  applied  to  certain  bivalve  shells. 
E'QUI-VALVE,  re.    A  bivalve,  in  which  the  valves 

are  of  equal  size  and  form. 
E-aUIV'O-CA-CY,  re.    Equivocalness.     [JVol  used.] 

Brown. 
E-QUIV'O-CAL,    a.t     [Low    L.    aquivocus  ;    aquus, 

equal,  and  vox,  a  word  ;  Fr.  equivoque ;  It.  equivo- 

calc.     See  Vocal.] 

1.  Being  of  doubtful  signification  ;  that  may  be 
understood  in  different  senses  ;  capable  of  a  double 
interpretation  ;  ambiguous  ;  as,  equivocal  words, 
terms,  or  senses.  Men  may  be  misled  in  their  opin- 
ions by  the  use  of  equivocal  terms. 

2.  Doubtful ;  ambiguous  ;  susceptible  of  different 
constructions  ;  not  decided.  The  character  of  the 
man  is  somewhat  equivocal.  His  conduct  is  equiv- 
ocal. 

3.  Uncertain  ;  proceeding  from  some  unknown 
cause,  or  not  from  the  usual  cause.  Equivocal  gen- 
eration is  the  production  of  animals  without  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes,  and  of  plants  without  seed. 
This  doctrine  is  now  exploded. 

E-QUIVO-CAL,   re.      A   word   or  term   of   doubtful 
meaning,  or  capable  of  different  meanings.     Dennis. 
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E-QUIV'O-CAL-LY,  adv.     Ambiguously  ;  in  a  doubt- 
ful sense  ;  in  terms  susceptible  of  different  senses. 
He  answered  the  question  equivocally. 
2.  By  uncertain  birth ;  by  equivocal  generation. 

Bentley. 

E-QUIV'O-CAL-NESS,  n.  Ambiguity  ;  double  mean- 
ing- JVorris. 

E-QUIV'O-GaTE,  v.  i.t  [It.  eqmvocare;  Fr.  equivo- 
qucr.     See  Equivocal.] 

To  use  words  of  a  doubtful  signification  ;  to  ex- 
press one's  opinions  in  terms  which  admit  of  differ- 
ent senses  ;  to  use  ambiguous  expressions  with  a 
view  to  mislead.  To  equivocate  is  the  dishonorable 
work  of  duplicity.  The  upright  man  will  not  equiv- 
ocate in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men. 

E-QUIV'O-CA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Using  ambiguous 
words  or  phrases. 

E-QUIV-0-€a'TION,  re.  Ambiguity  of  speech  ;  the 
use  of  words  or  expressions  that  are  susceptible  of  a 
double  signification,  with  a  view  to  mislead.  Hypo- 
crites are  often  guilty  of  equivocation,  and  by  this 
means  lose  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-men.  Equiv- 
ocation is  incompatible  with  the  Christian  character 
and  profession. 

E-aUIVO-€A-TOR,  re.  One  who  equivocates;  one 
who  uses  language  which  is  ambiguous,  and  may  be 
interpreted  in  different  ways ;  one  who  uses  mental 
reservation. 

E-QUIV'O-GA-TO-RY,  a.    Savoring  of  equivocation. 

EQ'UI-VOKE,      ,         r„  .  , 

E'QUI-VoQUE,  \  "■    tFr-  eqmvoque.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  a  word  susceptible  of  dif- 

2.  Equivocation.  [ferent  significations. 
E-QUIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  cquus,  horse,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on  horse  flesh. 

Equivoroue  Tartars.  Quart.  Rev. 

ER,  the  termination  of  many  English  words,  is  the 
Teutonic  form  of  the  Latin  or;  the  one  contracted 
from  wer,  the  other  from  vir,  a  man.  It  denotes  an 
agent,  originally  of  the  masculine  gender,  but  now 
applied  to  men  or  things  indifferently  ;  as  in  hater, 
farmer,  heater,  grater.  At  the  end  of  names  of 
places,  er  signifies  a  man  of  the  place  ;  Londoner  is 
the  same  as  London  man. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  Melpomene,  110, 
in  which  the  word  wer,  vir,  a  man,  is  mentioned  as 
used  by  the  Scythians ;  a  fact  proving  the  affinity  of  the 
Scythian  and  the  Teutonic  nation.  Tuj  tic  A/m(oi/oc 
KaXiovat  nl  Y,Kv'}ai  OiopKara.  Avvaarat  fie  to  ovvouu 
tovto  Karl  '  EWada  yXooaaav  av&QOKrovot.  Otop 
yao  KaXeovat  tou  av&pa,  to  6e  vara,  kteiv^iv.  "  The 
Scythians  call  the  Amazons  Uiorpata,  a  word  which 
may  be  rendered  in  Greek  men-killers;  for  oior  is  the 
name  they  give  to  man  ;  pata  signifies  to  kill."  Pata, 
in  the  Burmnn  language,  signifies  to  kill;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  really   the  English  beat;  W. 

_  bachi,  to  kill. 

E'RA,  n.  [L.  mra;  Fr.  ere;  Sp.  era.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  In  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time,  from  which 
any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted ;  as,  the 
Christian  era.  It  differs  from  epoch  in  this  :  era  is  a 
point  of  time  fixed  by  some  nation  or  denomination 
of  men  ;  epoch  is  a  point  fixed  by  historians  and 
chronologists.  The  Christian  era  began  at  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Encyc. 

2.  A  succession  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
point,  or  comprehended  between  two  fixed  points. 
The  era  of  the  Seleucides  ended  witfi  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  Rollin. 

E-RA'DI-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  e  and  radio,  to  beam.] 

To  shoot  as  rays  of  light ;  to  beam. 
E-RA-DI-A'TION,  n.    Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of 

light ;  emission  of  light  or  splendor.    King  Charles. 
E-RAD'I-€A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  eradicated. 
E-RAD'I-CaTE,  v.  I.     [L.  eradico,  from  radix,  root.] 

1.  To  pull  up  the  roots,  or  by  the  roots.  Hence,  to 
destroy  any  thing  that  grows  ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  de- 
stroy the  roots,  so  that  the  plant  will  not  be  repro- 
duced ;  as,  to  eradicate  weeds. 

2.  To  destroy  thoroughly  ;  to  extirpate ;  as,  to  erad- 
icate errors,  or  false  principles,  or  vice,  or  disease. 

E-RAD'I-CA-TED,  pp.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots  ;  ex- 
tirpated ;  destroyed. 

E-RAD'I-eA-TING,  pph  Pulling  up  the  roots  of  any 
thing ;  extirpating. 

E-RAD-I-CA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  plucking  up  by 

the  roots ;  extirpation  ;  excision ;  total  destruction 

2.  The  state  of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

E-RAD'I-GA-TIVE,  a.  That  extirpates;  that  cures 
or  destroys  thoroughly. 

E-RAD'I-CA-TIVE,  re.  A  medicine  that  effects  a  rad- 
ical cure.  fP.hitloclc 

E-RAS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

E-RaSE',  v.  t.  [L.  erado,  erasi;  e  and  rado,  to  scrape, 
Fr.  rascr,  Sp.  raer,  It.  raschiare,  Arm.  raia.     See  Ar. 

-  -S 

ivi  ,\  eratsa,  to  corrode,  Ch.  TO,  to  scrape,  Heb. 

Bin,  a  graving  tool,  Syr.  and  Ar.  v^«.*~-  ihamta,  to 
scrape.    Class  Rd,  No.  35,  38,  and  58.] 
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1.  To  nib  or  scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  engraved,  or  painted  ;  to  efface  ;  as,  to  era.se 
a  word  or  a  name. 

2.  To  obliterate  ;  to  expunge ;  to  blot  out ;  as  with 
pen  and  ink. 

3.  To  efface ;  to  destroy  ;  as  ideas  in  the  mind  or 
memory. 

4.  To  destroy  to  the  foundation.     [See  Raze.] 
E-RAS'£D,  (e-raste'O  pp.*  Rubbed  or  scratched 

obliterated  ;  effaced. 
*2.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  forcibly 
torn  off,  leaving  the  edges  jagged  and  uneven. 
E-RaSE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  erasing;   a  rubbing 

out;  expunction  ;  obliteration;  destruction. 
E-RaS'ER,  n.    One  who  erases. 

2.  A  sharp  instrument  used  to  erase  writings,  &c. 
E-RAS'ING,  ppr.    Rubbing  or  scraping  out ;   obliter- 
ating ;  destroying. 
E-Ra'SION,  (e-ri'zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  erasing;   a 

rubbing  out ;  obliteration.  Black,  Chtm. 

E-RAS'TIAN,  n.  One  of  a  party  in  the  English 
Church,  who  professed  to  follow  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Erastus,  a  learned  German  physician,  and 
maintained  that  the  church  is  "  a  mere  creature  of 
the  state,"  dependent  upon  it  for  its  existence,  and 
for  nil  its  powers.  J.  Murdoch. 

E-RAS'TIAN-IS.M,   n.     The  principles  of  the  Eras- 

tians.  Leslie. 

E-RA'SIJRE,  (e-ra'zhur,)  n.  The  act  of  erasing;  a 
scratching  out ;  obliteration. 

2.  The   place   where  a  word  or  letter  has  been 
erased  or  obliterated. 
ER'BI-UM,  n.    A  metal  recently  discovered  in  ores  of 

yttrium.  Ure. 

ERE,  (ar,)  adv.  [Sax.  ccr:  G.  eher;  D.  ccr ;  Goth.  air. 
This  is  the  root  of  early,  and  air,  in  Saxon,  signifies 
the  morning.  Before  ever  we  use  or,  "or  ever." 
Let  it  be  observed  that  ere  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  e'er,  for  coer.] 
Before ;  sooner  than. 

Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore.  Dryden. 

The  nobleman  sailh  to  him,  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  — 
John  iv. 

In  these  passages,  ere  is  really  a  preposition,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence,  instead  of  a  single  word,  as 
ERE,  (ar,)  prep.     Before.  [below. 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flowed  ere  the  wonted  season.  Dryden. 

ERE'LONG,  (ar-,)  adv.  [ere  and  long.]  Before  a 
long  time  had  elapsed.     [Obs.,_ or  little  used.] 

He  mounted  the  hone,  and  following  the  stag,  erelong  slew 
him.  Spenser. 

2.  Before  a  long  time  shall  elapse ;  before  long. 
Erelong  you  will  repent  of  your  folly. 

The  world  erelong  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.  Milton. 

gRE'NOVV,  adv.     [ere  and  now.]     Before  this  time. 

Dryden. 
ERE'WHILE,    j  adv.      [ere  and  while.]      Some  time 
ERE'WHILES,  j      ago  ;  before  a  little  while.     [Obs.] 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  1  was  erewhile.  SJiak. 

ER'E-BUS,  n.     TL.  erebus;  Gr.  tpeffoe ;  Oriental  3-iJ?, 

evening,  the  decline  of  the  sun,  whence  darkness, 

blackness.] 
In  mythology,  darkness ;  hence,  the  region  of  the 

dead  ;  a  deep  and  gloomy  place  ;  hell.    Shak.  Milton. 
E-RECT',  a.     [L.  ereclus,  from  erigo,  to  set  upright ;  e 

and  rego,  to  stretch  or  make  straight  right,  rectus ; 

It.  eretto.     See  Right.] 

1.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture ;  as,  he 

2.  Directed  upward.  [stood  erect. 

And  suppliant  hands  to  heaven  erect.  Philips. 

3.  Upright  and  firm  ;  bold  ;  unshaken. 

Let  no  vain  fear  thy  generous  ardor  tame ; 

But  stand  erect.  Granville. 

4.  Raised;  stretched;  intent ;  vigorous ;  as,  a  vigi- 
lant and  erect  attention  of  mind  in  prayer.  Hooker. 

5.  Stretched  ;  extended. 

6.  In  botany,  an  erect  stem  is  one  which  is  without 
support  from  twining,  or  nearly  perpendicular;  an 
erect  leaf  is  one  which  grows  close  to  the  stem ;  an 
erect  flower  has  its  aperture  directed  upward.  Martyn. 

E-REGT',  v.  t.  To  raise  and  set  in  an  upright  or  per- 
pendicular direction,  or  nearly  such  ;  as,  to  erect  a 
pole  or  flagstaff. 

To  erect  a  perpendicular,  is  to  set  or  form  one  line  on 
another  at  right  angles. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building  ;  to  set  up ;  to  build  ;  as, 
to  erect  a  house  or  temple  ;  to  erect  a  fort. 

3.  To  set  up  or  establish  anew  ;  to  found  ;  to  form  ; 
as,  to  erect  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth ;  to  erect  a 
new  system  or  theory. 

4.  To  elevate  ;  to  exalt. 


1  am  far  from  pretending  to 
myself  into  an  apostle. 

5.  To  raise 


^fallibility  ;  that  would  be  to  erect 
Locke. 


to  excite;  to  animate ;  to  encourage. 

Why  should  not  hope 
As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them  ?      Denham. 

6.  To  raise  a  consequence  from  premises.     [Little 
need.] 

Malebninche  erects  this  proposition.  Locke. 

7.  To  extend ;  to  distend. 
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E-RECT',  v.  i.     To  rise  upright.  Bacon. 

E-RECT'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  erected  ;  as,  an 
rrectablc  feather.  Montagu. 

E-RE6T'ED,;jp.  Set  in  a  straight  and  perpendicular 
direction;  set  upright ;  raised  ;  built ;  established; 
elevated  ;  animated  ;  extended  and  distended. 

E-RECT'ER,  n.  One  that  erects ;  one  that  raises  or 
builds. 

E-REe'TILE,  a.    That  which  may  be  erected. 

E-RECT'ING,  ppr.  Raising  and  setting  upright; 
building;  founding;  establishing;  elevating;  in- 
citing; extending  and  distending. 

E-RE€'TION,  n.  The  act  of  raising  and  setting  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  a  setting 
upright. 

2.  The  act  of  raising  or  building,  as  an  edifice  or 
fortification  ;  as,  the  erection  of  a  wall,  or  of  a  house. 

3.  The  state  of  being  raised,  built,  or  elevated. 

4.  Establishment ;  settlement ;  formation  ;  as,  the 
erection  of  a  commonwealth,  or  of  a  new  system  ;  the 
erection  of  a  bishopric  or  an  earldom. 

5.  Elevation  ;  exaltation  of  sentiments. 

Her  peerless  hight  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws  up.  Sidney. 

6.  Act  of  rousing;  excitement;  as,  the  erection  of 
the  spirits.  Bacon. 

7.  Any  thing  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

Oloss.  of  Arch. 

8.  Distention  and  extension. 
E-REOT'IVE,  a.     Setting  upright ;  raising. 
E-REeT'LY,  adv.     In  an  erect  posture.  Brown. 
E-RECT'NESS,  n.     Uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 
E-RE€T'OR,  n.  A  muscle  that  erects  ;  one  that  raises. 
ER'E-MIT-AGE,  n.     See  Hermitage. 
ER'E-MITE,  n.  [h.  ereuiita ;  Gr.  epripiTnc,  from  tprjpoc, 

a  desert.] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  retirement, 
secluded  from  intercourse  with  men.  It  is  generally 
written  Hermit  ;  which  see.  Ralegh.    Milton. 

2.  A  mineral  identical  with  monaiite.  Dana. 
ER-E-MIT'I€-AL,  a.     Living  in  solitude,  or  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  world. 

ER'E-MIT-ISAl,  n.  State  of  a  hermit ;  a  living  in  se- 
clusion from  social  life.  Murdoch. 

E-REP-TA'TION,  n.     [from    L.  ercpto.]     A  creeping 

E-REP'TION,  n.     [L.  crt.ptio.]  [forth. 

A  taking  or  snatching  away  bv  force. 

ER'E-THISM,  n.     [Gr.  cpe0iopuS.] 

A  morbid  degree  of  energy  and  perfection  in  the 
performance  of  any  function. 

ER-E-THIS'Tie,  a.     Relating  to  an  erethism. 

ER'GAT,  v.  i.     [L.  ergo.] 

To  infer  ;  to  draw  conclusions.  [Not  used.]  Jfewyt. 

ER'GO,  adv.     [L.]     Therefore. 

ER'GOT,  ».  [Fr.,  a  spur.]  In  farriery,  a  stub,  like  a 
piece  of  soft  horn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut, 
situated  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint,  and 
commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the  fetlock. 

2.  A  parasitic  fungus  growing  within  the  glumes  of 
various  grasses,  as  wheat,  rye,  herd's-grass,  &c.  It 
is  the  Spermcedia  Clavusof  the  botanists. 

ER'GO-TISM,  n.     [L.  ergo.] 

A  logical  inference  ;  a  conclusion.  Brown. 

ER'GOT-ISM,?i.  [from  ergot.]  The  morbid  effects 
of  ergot,  or  Spermcedia  Clavus. 

ER'I-A€H,  n.     [Irish.]     A  pecuniary  fine.    Spenser. 

E-RID'A-NUS,  n.  [L.,  the  River  Po.]  A  winding 
southern  constellation,  containing  the  bright  star 
Achemar.  P.  Cyc. 

ER'I-GI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  erected,  [informed, 
and  not  used.]  Shaw's  Zobl. 

E'RIN,  n.     Ireland. 

E-RIN"GO.     See  Ervnqo. 

ER'IN-ITE,  n.  A  native  arseniate  of  copper,  of  an 
emerald-green  color.  Ure. 

E-RIN'NYS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  fury,  or  goddess  of  discord  ; 
and  hence,  among  the  poets,  discord  in  general. 

Shak. 

E-RI-OM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  colon  and  ptrpov.] 

An  optical  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters 
of  minute  particles  and  fibers. 

E-RIST'I€,  (  a.     [Gr.  epig,  contention  ;    epiertKo;, 

E-RIST'IO-AL,  J      contentious.] 

Pertaining  to  disputes;  controversial.  [Mot  in 
use.] 

ERKE,ti.     [Gr.  aipyoc.] 

Idle  ;  slothful.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

ER'ME-LIN.     See  Ermin. 

ER'MINE,  /  n.  *   [Fr.  hermine ;   It.  armellino ;   So.  ar- 

ER'MIN,  )  miho;  Port,  anninho ;  Arm.  erminicq; 
D.  hermelyn ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  hcrmelin.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela,  or  Putorius,  an 
inhabitant  of  northern  climates,  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  nearly  resembles  the  weasel  in  shape, 
food,  and  manners.  In  winter,  the  furisof  a  snowy 
white ;  in  summer,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  the  under 
part  of  a  sulphur-yellow.  .It  is  then  called  a.  stoat. 
The  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  the  most  intense  black, 
throughout  the  year.    The  fur  is  much  valued. 

Partington. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  which,  when  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  has  the  black  in  small  spots 
scattered  through  the  white. 
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3.  Figuratively,  the  dignity  of  judge, j  and  magis- 
trates, whose  state  robes,  lined  with  ermine,  were 
emblematical  of  purity.  Chatham. 

ER'MIN-A"D,  a.  Clothed  with  ermine  ;  adorned  with 
the  fur  of  the  ermine  ;  as,  crmined  pride  ;  mained 
pomp.  Pope. 

ERN,  n.     [Dan.  Sw.  am.] 

The  sea-eagle  or  osprey,  so  called  in  Scotland  ;  al- 
so applied  to  other  eagles,  particularly  the  common 
golden  eagle. 

ERNE,  or  jERNE,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  place  or 
receptacle,  forms  the  termination  of  some  English 
words,  as  well  as  Latin  ;  as,  in  barn,  lantern,  tavern, 
taberna. 

E-RODE',  v.  t.      [L.  erodo  ;  e  and  rodo,  to  gnaw,  Sp. 

roer,  It.   rodere.  Ai    ija  ^  i  eratsa,  to  gnaw.     Class 
Rd,  No.  35.] 

To  eat  in  or  away;  to  corrode;  as,  canker  erodes 
the  flesh. 

The  blood,  being  too  sharp  or  thin,  erodes  the  vessels. 


E-RoD'ED,pp.    Eaten;  gnawed;  corroded. 

2.  a.  In  natural  history,  having  the  edge  irregularly 

jagged,  as  if  gnawed  or  eaten.      Brande.     Loudon. 

E-RdD'ING,  jrpr.      Eating   into;  eating   away;   cor- 

ER'O-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  erugo.]  [roding. 

To  lay  out ;  to  give  ;  to  bestow  upon.     [Not  used.] 

Elyot. 
ER-O-GA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  conferring.  [Not  used.] 
E-RoSE',  a.*  [L.  erosils.]  [Elyot. 

In  botany,  an  erose  leaf  has  small  sinuses  in  the 
margin,  as  if  gnawed.  Martyn. 

E-Ro'SION,  (e-ro'zhun,)  71.     [L.  crosio.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  eating  away. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  away ;  corrosion ; 
canker. 

E-Ro'SIVE,  a.    Having  the  property  of  eating  away, 

or  corroding;  corrosive.  Humble. 

E-ROT'ie,  )         rn  , 

E-ROT'IC-AL,  |  a-     tGr-  eoa,J>  Iove'J 

Pertaining  to  love  ;  treating  of  love.  Encyc. 

E-ROT'IC,  n.  An  amorous  composition  or  poem.  Encyc. 
ER-O-TO-MA'NI-A,  )  71.  [Gr.  cpas,  love,  and  uuiu.i, 
EJtO-TOM'A-NY,     j      maniaj 

Melancholy,  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 
ER-PE-TOL'O  GIST,  71.     [Gr.   eprtcroc,  reptile,  and 
'Soyoi,  discourse.] 

One  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  reptiles,  or  is 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles.  [See  Her- 
petologist.J  Ch.  Observer. 

ER-PE-TOL'O-GY,  71.    [Supra.]     That  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptiles.    [See  Herpetology.] 
Did.  of  Nat.  Mist. 
ERR,  v.  i.     [L.  erro  ;  Fr.  errer ;   Sp.  error  ;  It.  errare  ; 
G.  irrcn  ,■  Sw.  irra  ;  Dan.  irrer.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  right  way  ;  to  deviate  from 
the  true  course  or  purpose. 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end, 

Prom  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend  f  Pope. 

2.  To  miss  the  right  way,  in  morals  or  religion  ;  to 
deviate  from  the  path  or  line  of  duty ;  to  stray  by 
design  or  mistake. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep.  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  mistake  ;  tocommit  error  ;  to  do  wronglioin 
ignorance  or  inattention.  Men  err  in  judgment  from 
ignorance,  from  want  of  attention  to  facts,  or  from 
previous  bias  of  mind. 

4.  To  wander ;  to  ramble. 


A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  fury  flies, 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes. 


Dryde: 


ER'RA-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  mistake  ;  fallible.     [Little 

used.] 
ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  71.   Liableness  to  mistake  or  error. 

We  may  inter  from  the  errableTtess  of  our  natures  the  reasona- 
bleness of  compassion  to  the  seduced.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ER'RAND,  7i.  [Sax.  wrend,  a  message,  mandate,  le- 
gation, business,  narration  ;  mrendian,  to  tell,  or  re- 
late ;  Sw.  drende  ;   Dan.  arinde.] 

1.  A  verbal  message  ;  a  mandate  or  order ;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done;  a  communication  to  be 
made  to  some  person  at  a  distance.  The  servant  was 
sent  on  an  errand ;  he  told  his  errand  ;  he  has  done 
the  errand.  These  are  the  most  common  modes  of 
using  this  word. 

I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.  —  Judges  Qi 

2.  Any  special  business  to  be  transacted  by  a  mes- 
senger. 

ER'RANT,  a.  [Fr.  errant ;  L.  errans,  from  erro,  to 
err.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  roving  ;  rambling  ;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  knights,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  wandered 
about  to  seek  adventures,  and  display  their  heroism 
and  generosity,  called  knights  errant. 

2.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

3.  Deviating  from  the  regular  course,  and  hence 
wild,  extravagant,  notorious;  as,  an  errant  fool,  [now 
spelt  Arrant.]  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Itinerant.     [06s.] 

ER'RANT,  for  Arrant,  an  old  orthography.  [See 
Arrant.] 
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ER'EANT-RY,  n.  A  wandering  ;  a  loving  or  rambling 
about.  Mddiion. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  knight  errant. 
ER-Ra''('A,  n.  pi.     See  Erratum. 
EI!-RAT'I€,  la.     [L.  crraticus,  from  erro,  to  wan- 

ER-RAT'ie-AL,  (      der.] 

1.  Wandering  ;  having  no  certain  course ;  roving 
about  without  a  fixed  destination.  Pope. 

2.  Moving  ;  not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  applied  to  the 
planets,  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

3.  Irregular  ;  mutable.  Harvey. 

4.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  transported  mate- 
rials on  the  earth's  surface ;  as,  erratic  blocks,  gravel, 
<Scc.  Erratics  are  masses  of  stone  thus  transported. 
Erratic  phenomena,  are  the  phenomena  which  relate 
to  transported  materials  on  the  earth's  surface. 

ER-RAT'IC,  n.     A  rogue.  Cockeram. 

ER-RAT'I€-AL-LY,   adv.     Without  rule,   order,   or 

established  method  ;  irregularly.  Brown. 

ER-RA'TION,  u.     A  wandering."    [Mot  used.] 
ER-RA'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Errata.     [See  Err.]     An  error 

or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing.     A  list  of  the  errata 

of  a  book  is  usually  printed  at  the  beginning  or  end, 

with  references  to  the  pages  and  lines  in  which  they 

occur. 
ERR'£L>,  prct.  of  Err. 
ER'RHINE,   (er'rlne,)  a.     [Gr.  ep'pivov;   cu  and  pip, 

the  nose.] 
Affecting  the  nose,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose  ; 

occasioning  discharges  from  the  nose. 
ER'RHINE,  (er'rlne,)  re.    A  medicine  to  be  snuffed  up 

the  nose,  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus. 

Coxc.     Encyc. 
ERR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Wandering  from  the  truth  or  the 

right  way;  mistaking;  irregular 
ER-Ro'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  erroneus,  from  erro,  to  err.] 

1.  Wandering;  roving;  unsettled. 

They  roam 
Erroneous  and  disconsolate!.  Philips. 

2.  Deviating;  devious;  irregular ;  wandering  from 
the  right  course. 

Erroneous  circulation  of  blood.  Arbutknot. 

[The  foregoing  applications  of  the  word  are  less 
common.] 

3.  Mistaking ;  misled  ;  deviating,  by  mistake,  from 
the  truth.  Destroy  not  the  erroneous  with  tha  ma- 
licious. 

4.  Wrong ;  false ;  mistaken  ;  not  conformable  to 
truth  ;  erring  from  truth  or  justice  ;  as,  an  erroneous 
opinion  or  judgment. 

ER-Ro'NE-OUS'-LY,  adv.  By  mistake;  not  rightly; 
falsely. 

ER-RS'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  erro- 
neous, wrong,  or  false  ;  deviation  from  right ;  incon- 
formity  to  truth  ;  as,  the  erroncousness  of  a  judgment 
or  proposition. 

ER'ROR,  71. t  [L.  error,  from  erro,  to  wander.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  wandering  or  deviation 
from  the  truth. 

2.  A  mistake  in  judgment,  by  which  men  assent 
to  or  believe  what  is  not  true.  Error  may  be  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  ;  voluntary,  when  men  neglect  or 
pervert  the  proper  means  to  inform  the  mind  ;  invol- 
untary, when  the  means  of  judging  correctly  are  not 
in  their  power.  An  error  committed  through  care- 
lessness or  haste  is  a  blunder. 

Charge  home  upon  error  iLs  most  tremendous  consequences. 
/.  M.  Mason. 

3.  A  mistake  made  in  writing  or  other  perform- 
ance. It  is  no  easy  task  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
press  ;  authors  sometimes  charge  their  own  errors  to 
the  printer. 

4.  A  wandering;  excursion;  irregular  course. 

Driven  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

{This  sense  is  unusual,  and  hardly  legitimate.'] 

5.  Deviation  from  law,  justice,  or  right ;  oversight; 
mistake  in  conduct. 

Say  not,  it  was  an  error.  —  Ecclei.  v. 

6.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  sin ;  iniquity ;  trans- 
gression. 

Who  can  understand  liis  errors  ?    cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.  —  Ps.  xix. 

7.  In  law,  a  mistake  in  pleading  or  in  judgment. 
A  writ  of  error,  is  a  writ  founded  on  an  alleged  error 
in  judgment,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress.     Hence  the  following  verb  :  — 

ER'ROR,  v.  t.    To  determine  a  judgment  of  court  to 

be  erroneous.     [Not  well  authorized.] 
ER'ROR-IST,  11.    One  who  errs,  or  who  encourages 

and  propagates  error. 
ERSE,  7i.    The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 

Gaels  or  Celts,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
ERSH  or  EARSH,  n.    Stubble  of  grain. 
ERST,  adv.     [Sax.  mrest,  superlative  of  ar.     See  Ere.] 

1.  First ;  at  first  ;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once  ;  formerly  ;  long  ago. 

3.  Before  ;  till  then  or  now  ;  hitherto. 
[Tltis  word  is  obsolete,  except  in  poetry.] 

ERST'WIIILE,  ado.      Till  then   or   now;    formerly. 
ER-U-BES'C£NCE,  n.     [L.  erubescens,  erubesco,  from 
rubeo,  to  be  red.] 
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A  becoming  red  ;   redness  of  the  skin  or  surface 

of  any  tiling  ;  a  blushing. 
ER-U-BES'CENT,  a.     Red,  or  reddish  ;  blushing. 
E-RUCT',  )  v.  t.     [L.  eruclo,  ractor,  coinciding  in 

E-RUC'TATE,  )      elements  with  Ch.  pn,  Heb.  pv,  to 

spit.     Qu.  yerk.] 
To  belch  ;   to  eject  from   the  stomach,  as  wind 

[Little  used.]  Howell. 

E-RUCTA-TED,pp.    Belched;  ejected. 
E-RU€'TA-TING,p/>r.     Belching. 
ER-U€-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  cruetatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  belchmg  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  a 
belch. 

2.  A  violent  bursting  forth  or  ejection  of  wind  or 
other  matter  from  the  earth.  Woodward. 

ER'U-DITE,  a.  [L.  eruditus,  from  crudio,  to  instruct. 
Q.u.  e  and  rudis,  rude.  Rather  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  rm 
redah,  to  teach.     Class  Rd,  No.  2.] 

Instructed  ;  taught ;  learned.  Chesterfield. 

ER'U-DITE-LY,  adv.    With  erudition  or  learning. 

ER-U-DI"TION,  (er-u-dish'un,)  ii.t  Learning  ;  knowl- 
edge gained  by  study,  or  from  books  and  instruction  ; 
particularly,  learning  in  literature,  as  distinct  from 
the  sciences,  as  in  history,  antiquity,  and  languages. 
The  Scaligers  were  men  of  deep  erudition. 

The  most  useful    erudition  for  republicans  is  that  which  exposes 
the  causes  of  discords.  J.  Adams, 

E-Rfj'GIN-OUS,  a.  [L.  mruginosus,  from  cerugo,  rust.] 
Partaking  of  the  substance  or  nature  of  copper  or 
the  rust  of  copper;  resembling  rust. 

ERUPT',  v.  i.     To  burst  forth.     [Not  used.] 

E-RUPT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Forcibly  thrown  up  by  erup- 
tion ;  as,  erupted  igneous  rocks. 

E-RUP'TION,  n.  [L.  eruptio,  from  erumpo,  erupi ;  e 
and  ruvrpo,  for  rupo  ;  Sp.  romper ;  Fr.  rompre.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  26,  27,  29.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting  forth  from  in- 
closure  or  confinement ;  a  violent  emission  of  any 
thing,  particularly  of  flames  and  lava  from  a  volcano. 
The  eruptions  of  Hecla,  in  1783,  were  extraordinary 
for  the  quantity  of  lava  discharged. 

2.  A  sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion  ;  sudden  excursion. 

Incensed  at  such  eruption  bold.  Milton. 

3.  A  burst  of  voice ;  violent  exclamation.  [Little 
used.]  South. 

4.  In  medical  science,  a  breaking  out  of  humors,  a 
copious  excretion  of  humors  on  the  skin,  in  pustules  ; 
also,  an  efflorescence  or  redness  on  the  skin,  as  in 
scarlatina  ;  exanthemata  ;  petechia; ;  vibices  ;  as  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  fevers. 

E-RUP'TIVE,  a.    Bursting  forth. 

The  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  erujitiuc  through  the  cloud.  Thomson. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  efflorescence,  or  pro- 
ducing it;  as,  an  eruptive  fever. 

3.  In  geology,  produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  the  igneous  or  volcanic. 

E-RYN"GO,  «.     [Gr.  npvyyiov.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  sea-holly  ;  Eryngium,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species.  The  flowers  are 
collected  in  a  round  head  ;  the  receptacle  is  palea- 
ceous or  chaffy.     The  young  shoots  are  esculent. 

ER-Y-SIP'E-LAS,  n.     [Gr.  epmnireXac.]  [Encyc. 

A  disease  called  Sf.  Jlnthony's  fire  ,-  a  diffused  in- 
flammation, with  fever  of  two  or  three  days,  gener- 
ally with  coma  or  delirium  ;  an  eruption  of  a  fiery 
acrid  humor,  on  some  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly 
on  the  face.  One  species  of  erysipelas  is  called  shin- 
gles, or  eruption  with  small  vesicles.. 

Coze.     Encyc.      Quincii. 

ER-Y-Sl-PEL'A-TOUS,a.  Eruptive;  resembling  ery- 
sipelas, or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

ER-Y-SIP^E-LOUS.     See  Erysipelatous. 

ER-Y-THe'MA,  71.  [Gr.]  A  specific  inflammation, 
characterized  by  a  red,  glabrous,  tumid  fullness  of  the 
integuments,  attended  by  burning  pain,  and  termi- 
nating in  cuticular  scales  or  vesicles.     J.  M.  Ooud. 

ER-Y-THE-MAT'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  morbid  redness 
of  skin  ;  relating  to  erythema. 

ES-CA-LADE',  71.  [Fr.  id.,  Sp.  cscalada;  It.  scalata; 
from  Sp.  escala,  It.  scala,  L.  scala,  a  ladder,  Fr.  echelle. 
See  Scale.] 

In  the  military  art,  a  furious  attack  made  by  troops 
on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass 
a  ditch  or  mount  a  rampart. 
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ES-CA-LADE',  v.  t.    To  scale  ;  to  mount  and  pass  or 
enter  by  means  of  ladders  ;  as,  to  escalade  a  wall. 
Life  of  Wellington. 
ES-€A-LAD'ED,  pp.    Scaled,  as  a  wall  or  rampart. 
ES-€A-LAD'ING,  ppr.     Scaling,  as  troops. 
ESCAL'OP,  (skol'up,)  ti.     [D.  schulp,  a  shell.] 

1.  A  bivalve  shell,  of  the  genus  Pecten.  The  sur- 
face is  neatly  marked  with  ribs  radiating  from  the 
hinge  outward.  Dana. 

2.  A  regular  curving  indenture  in  the  margin  of 
any  thing.     [See  Scallop  and  Scollop.] 

ES-CA-PADE',  ti.     [Fr.     See  Escape.]     The  fling  of 
a  horse,  or  ordinary  kicking  back  of  his  heels. 
2.  In  Spanish,  flight ;  escape.     Hence,  an  impropri 
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ety  of  speecli  or  behavior  of  which  an  individual  is 
unconscious.  Brandr. 

ES-CAPE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  echapper;  Norm,  echever :  Arm. 
achap ;  It.  scappare;  Sp.  and  Port,  escapar ;  probably 
from  L.  capio,  with  a  negative  prefix,  or  from  a  word 
of  the  same  family.] 

1.  To  flee  from  and  avoid  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  ; 
to  shun  ;  to  obtain  security  from ;  to  pass  without 
harm  ;  as,  to  escape  danger. 

A  small  number  that  escape  the  sword  shall  return.  —  Jer.  xliv. 
Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 
—2  Pet.  i. 

2.  To  pass  unobserved  ;  to  evade  ;  as,  the  fact  es- 
caped my  notice  or  observation. 

3.  To  avoid  the  danger  of;  as,  to  escape  the  sea. 
Jlcts  xxviii. 

Note.  —  This  verb  is  properly  intransitive,  and  in 
strictness  should   be  followed  by  from ;   but  usage 
sanctions  ihe  omission  of  it. 
ES-CAPE',  v.  i.    To  flee,  shun,  and  be  secure  from 
danger ;  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Escape  for  thy  life  to  '.he  mountain.  — Gen.  xix. 
2.  To  be  passed  without  harm.   The  balls  whistled 
by  me;  my  comrades  fell,  but  I  escaped. 
ES-CAPE',  7i.   Flight  to  shun  danger  or  injury ;  the  act 
of  fleeing  from  danger. 

f  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.  —  Ps.  lr. 

2.  A  being  passed  without  receiving  injury,  as 
when  danger  comes  near  a  person,  but  passes  by,  and 
the  person  is  passive.  Every  soldier  who  survives  a 
battle  has  had  such  an  escape. 

3.  Excuse  ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion.  Ralegh. 

4.  In  law,  an  evasion  of  legal  restraint  or  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sheriff  without  due  course  of  law.  Es- 
capes are  voluntartj  or  involuntary  ;  voluntary,  when 
an  officer  permits  an  offender  or  debtor  to  quit  his 
custody  without  warrant ;  and  involuntary,  or  negli- 
gent, when  an  arrested  person  quits  the  custody  of 
the  officer  against  his  will,  and  is  not  pursued  forth- 
with, and  retaken,  before  the  pursuer  hath  lust  sight 
of  him. 

5.  Sally  ;  flight ;  irregularity.    [Little  used  ]     Shale. 

6.  Oversight ;  mistake.     [Little  used,  or  improper.] 
ES-€APE'MENT,  7i.  *  That  part  of  a  clock  or  watch 

which  regulates  its  movements,  and  prevents  their 
acceleration.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ES-CAP'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  and  avoiding  danger 
or  evil  ;  being  passed  unobserved  or  unhurt ;  shun- 
ning ;  evading  ;  securing  safety  ;  quitting  the  custody 
of  the  law  without  warrant. 

ES-CAP'ING,  n.     Avoidance  of  dancer.     Ezra.  ix. 

ES-CAR'GA-TOIRE,  (-twor,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  escurgot,  a 
snail.] 
A  nursery  of  snails.  Mdison. 

ES-CARP',  71.  In  fortification,  any  thing  high  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  sometimes  the  side  of  the  ditch  next  the 
rampart.  Brande. 

ES-CARP',  v.  t.  [Fr.  escarper,  to  cut  to  a  slope;  It. 
scarpa,  a  slope,     bee  Carve.] 

To  slope  suddenly  ;  to  form  a  sudden  slope  ;  a  mil- 
itant term.  Curlcton. 

ES-CARP'.ED,  (es-k'arpt',)  pp.  Cut  or  formed  to  a  sud- 
den slope. 

ES-CARP'ING,  ppr.     Forming  to  a  sudden  slope. 

ES-€ARP'MENT,  71.  A  steep  descent  or  declivity  ;  a 
precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock.  P.  Cye. 

ES-CHA-LOT',  (esl)-a-lot',)  71.     [Fr.  echalote.] 

A  species  of  small  onion  or  garlic,  the  Allium  asca- 
lonicum.  Encyc. 

ES'CHAR,  (es'kir,)   71.     [Gr.  cabana.] 

In  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab  occasioned  by  burns 
or  caustic  applications.  Encyc. 

ES'CHA-RA,  71.  A  species  of  coral,  resembling  a  net 
or  woven  cloth. 

ES-CHA-ROT'IC,  a.  Caustic  ;  having  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  flesh.  Coxc.     Encyc. 

ES-CHA-ROT'IC,  71.  A  caustic  application  ;  a  medi- 
cine which  sears  or  destroys  flesh.  Coze. 

ES-CHA-TOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  to\aToc  and  \oyos-] 
The  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final  things,  as  death, 
judgment,  &c. 

ES-CHEAT',  71.  [Fr.  echcoir,  echoir,  choir:  Nonn.  es- 
chicr,  eschire,  eschever,  to  fall,  to  happen  to,  to  escheat. 
The  Fr.  echoir  seems  to  be  the  Sp.  cacr,  which  is  con- 
tracted from  the  L.  cado,  cadere.] 

1.  Any  land  or  tenements  which  casually  fall  or 
revert  to  the  lord  within  his  manor,  through  failure 
of  heirs.  It  is  tile  determination  of  the  tenure,  or 
dissolution  of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and 
tenant,  from  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  ten- 
ant, by  death  or  natural  means,  or  by  civil  means,  as 
forfeiture  or  corruption  of  blood.  Blackstonc. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  falling  or  passing  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  State,  through  failure  of 
heirs  or  forfeiture,  or  in  cases  where  no  owner  is 
found.  Stat,  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

3.  The  place  or  circuit  within  which  the  king  or 
lord  is  entitled  to  escheats.  England. 

4.  A  writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in 
possession.  Blackstone.     Cowcl.     Encyc 

5.  The  lands  which  fall  to  the  lord  car  state  by  escheat. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  a  man's 
being  denounced  a  rebel. 
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ES-CHEAT',  v.  t.  In  England,  to  revert,  as  land,  to 
the  lord  of  a  manor,  by  means  of  the  extinction  of 
the  blood  of  the  tenant. 

2.  In  America,  to  fall  or  come,  as  land,  to  the  state, 
through  failure  of  heirs  or  owners,  or  by  forfeiture 
for  treason.  In  the  feudal  sense,  no  escheat  can  exist 
in  the  United  States ;  but  the  word  is  used  in  stat- 
utes confiscating  the  estates  of  those  who  abandoned 
their  country  during  the  revolution,  and  in  statutes 
giving  to  the  state  the  lands  for  which  no  owner  can 
be  found. 

ES-CHEAT',  v.  t.     To  forfeit.     [JYot  used.]     Bp.  Hall. 

ES-CHRAT'A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  escheat. 

ES-CHeAT'AGE,  ?i.  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
escheat,  Sherwood. 

ES-CHEAT'ED,  pp.  Having  fallen  to  the  lord  through 
want  of  heirs,  or  to  the  state  for  want  of  an  owner, 
or  by  forfeiture. 

ES-CHEAT'ING, ppr.  Reverting  to  the  lord  through 
failure  of  heirs,  or  to  the  state  for  want  of  an  owner, 
or  byjbrfeiture. 

ES-CHeAT'OR,  n.  An  officer  who  observes  the  es- 
cheats of  the  king  in  the  county  whereof  he  is  es- 
cheator,  and  certifies  them  into  the  treasury.  Camden. 

ES-CHEVV,  v.  t.  [Norm,  eichcvcr ;  Old  Fr.  escheoir ; 
G.  sckcu.cn;  It.  schioare;  Fr.esquivcr;  Dan.  skyer ;  to 
shun.  The  G.  scheu,  Dan.  sky,  It.  schifii,  is  the  Eng. 
shy.  In  Sw.  the  corresponding  words  are  skygg  and 
skyggia,  which  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  radical 
letters  are  Kg  or  Skg ;  and  if  so,  these  words  corre- 
spond with  the  G.  scheuchen,  to  frighten,  to  drive 
away,  which  we  retain  in  the  word  shoo,  used  to 
scare  away  fowls.] 
To  flee  from  ;  to  shun  ;  to  avoid. 


He  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  escliew. 


Sandys. 


ES-CHEW.ED,  (es-chude', )"pp.    Shunned  ;  avoided. 

ES-CHEVV'ING,  ppr.    Shunning;  avoiding. 

ES-GOCH'EON,  n.    [Fr.]    The  shield  of  the  family. 

Warton. 

ES'CORT,  71.  [Fr.  escortc ;  It.  scorta,  a  guard  or  guide, 
scorgerc,  to  discern,  lead,  conduct.  Sp.  and  Port,  es- 
colta,  r  changed  into  I.  The  Italian  has  scorto,  seen, 
perceived,  prudent,  and  as  a  noun,  abridgment ;  and 
scortare,  to  abridge,  shorten,  conduct,  escort.  The 
sense  of  short,  shorten,  is  connected  with  L.  curtus, 
and  the  sense  of  prudent  occurs  in  L.  cordatus.  But 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  these  words, 
let  the  reader  judge.] 

1.  A  guard  ;  a  body  of  armed  men  which  attends  an 
ofiicer,  or  baggage,  provisions,  or  munitions,  conveyed 
by  land  from  place  to  place,  to  protect  them  from  an 
enemy,  or,  in  general,  for  security. 

[This  word  is  rarely,  and  never  properly,  used  for 
naval  protection  or  protectors ;  the  latter  we  call  a 
convoy.  I  have  found  it  applied  to  naval  protection, 
but  it  is  unusual.] 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  protection  or  safeguard 
on  a  journey  or  excursion  ;  as,  to  travel  under  the  es- 
cort of  a  friend. 

ES-CORT',  v.  1. 1  To  attend  and  guard  on  a  journey 
or  excursion  by  land  ;  to  attend  and  guard  any  thing 
conveyed  by  land.  General  Washington  arrived  at 
Boston,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  The 
guards  escorted  Lord  Wellington  to  London. 

ES-CORT'ED,  pp.  Attended  and  guarded  on  a  jour- 
ney or  excursion  by  land. 

ES-CORT'ING,  ppr.  Attending  and  guarding  on  a 
journey  or  excursion  by  land. 

ES-GOT'.     See  Scot. 

ES-COT',  v.  t.  To  pay  the  reckoning  for ;  to  sup- 
port. Shalt. 

ES-COU-aDE'.     See  Squad 

ES-COUT'.     See  Scout. 

ES-CRI-TOIR',  (es-kre-twor',)  n.  [Sp.  escritorio  ;  It. 
scrittorio  ;  Fr.  ccritoire,  from  ecrlre,  ecrit,  to  write, 
from  the  root  of  L.  scribo,  Eng.  to  scrape.] 

A  box  with  instruments  and  conveniences  for  wri- 
ting, sometimes  a  desk  or  chest  of  drawers,  with  an 
apartment  for  the  instruments  of  writing.  It  is  often 
pronounced  scrutoir. 

ES-€lU-To'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  escritoir. 

ES'eilOW,  n.  [Fr.  ccrou,  Norm,  escrover,  escrowe,a 
scroll.] 

In  law,  a  deed  of  lands  or  tenements  delivered  to 
a  third  person,  to  hold  till  "cme  condition  is  performed 
by  the  grantee,  and  which  is  /lot  to  lake  effect  '.ill 
the  condition  is  performed.  It  is  then  to  be  delivered 
to  the  grantee.  Blatkstone. 

KS'CU-AGE,  n.  [from  Fr.  ecu,  for  escu,  L.  scutum,  a 
shield.] 

In  feudal  law,  service  of  the  shield,  called  also 
scutagc  ;  a  species  of  tenure  by  knight  service,  by 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  war ; 
afterward  exchanged  for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction. 

Blackstone. 

CS-CU-La'PI-AN,  a.  [from  JEsculapius,  the  physi- 
cian.] 

Medical ;  pertaining  to  the  healing  art.      Young. 

feS'6U-LENT,  a.     [li.  esculcntus,  from  csca,  food.] 
Eatable  ;  that  is  or  may  be  used  by  man  for  food  ; 
as,  esculent  plants ;  esculent  fish. 

liS'CU-I.ENT,  n.  Something  that  is  eatable;  that 
which  is  or  may  be  safely  eaten  by  man. 
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ES-€u'IU-AL,  n.  The  palace  or  residence  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  about  22  miles  north-west  of  Madrid.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  superb  structure  in  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  It 
is  built  in  a  dry,  barren  spot,  and  the  name  itself  is 
said  to  signify  a  place  full  of  rucks.  Encyc. 

The  Escurial  was  built  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gridiron,  in  honor  of  St.  Laurence.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  village  near  Madrid.  It  contains  the 
king's  palace,  St.  Laurence's  church,  the  monastery 
of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free  schools,  also  the  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  roval  family  of  Spain.  Port.  Diet. 

E3-€UTCH'EON,  (cs-kuch'un,)  n.  [Fr.  ccusson,  for 
escusson,  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  It.  scudo,  Sp. 
escudo,  Arm.  scoeda.] 

1.  The  shield  on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represent- 
ed ;  the  shield  of  a  family ;  the  picture  of  ensigns 
armorial.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stern  on  which  her  name 
is  written.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

ES-eUTCH'EON-£D,   (es-kuch'und;)  a.    Having    a 

coat  of  arms  or  ensign.  Young. 

ES-LOIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  eloigner.] 

To  remove.     [Not  in  use.\ 
E-SOPH-A-GOT'O-MY, 71.     [Gr.  otco<payoc  and  ropn, 
a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  operation  of  making  an  incision 
into  the  esophagus,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 
foreign  substance  that  obstructs  the  passage. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
E-SOPH'A-GUS,  n.     [Gr.  otaotpaync.] 

The  gullet ;   the   canal  through  which  food  and 
drink  pass  to  the  stomach. 
E-So'PI-AN,  a.     [from  JEsop.]    Pertaining  to  iEsop ; 

composed  by  him  or  in  his  manner.  Warton. 

ES-O-TER'IC,  a.  [Gr.  ceojTcpos,  interior,  from  cam, 
within.] 

Private  ;  interior ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  private 
instructions  and  doctrines  of  philosophers  ;  opposed 
to  exoteric,  or  public.  Enfield. 

ES-O-TER'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  esoteric  manner. 

Rich.  Diet. 
ES'O-TER-Y,  n.     Mystery  ;  secrecy.     [Little  used.] 
ES-PAL'IER,  (es-pal'yer,)  n.     [Fr.  espalier  ;  Sp.  espa- 
lera  ;   It.  spallicra  ;  from  L.  paius,  a  stake  or  pole.] 

1.  A  row  of  trees  planted  about  a  garden  or  in 
hedges,  so  as  to  inclose  quarters  or  separate  parts,  and 
trained  up  to  a  lattice  of  wood-work,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  forming  a  close  hedge  or  shelter  to  protect 
plants  against  injuries  from  wind  or  weather. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  lattice-work  of  wood,  on  which  to  train  fruit- 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Brande. 

ES-PAL'IER,  (es-pal'yer,)  v.  t.  To  form  an  espalier, 
or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 

ES-PAL'IEH-f.'D,  pp.    Protected  by  an  espalier. 

ES  PAL'IER-ING,  ppr.     Protecting  by  an  espalier. 

ES-PAR'CET,  ii.     A  kind  of  sainfoin.         Mortimer. 

ESPAR'TO,  7i.  A  kind  of  rush  in  Spain,  of  which 
cordage,  shoes,  baskets,  &c>  are  made.  McCulloch. 

ES-PE"CIAL,  (es-pesh'al,)  a.f  [Fr.  special ;  L.  specia- 
lis,  from  specto,  to  see,  species,  kind.] 

Principal ;  chief;  particular ;  as,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner or  degree. 

ES-PE"CIAL-LY, adv.  Principally;  chiefly;  particu- 
larly ;  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  in  reference  to  one 
person  or  thing  in  particular. 

ES-PE"CIAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  especial. 

ES'PE-RANCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  spero,  to  hope.] 
Hope.     [JVot  English.]  Shak. 

ES-PI'AL,  7i.     [See'Spv.J    A  spy  ;  the  act  of  espying. 

Elyot. 

ES-PI'ED,  (es-pTde',)  pp.    Seen  ;  discovered. 

ES-PI'ER,  71.    One  who  espies,  or  watches  like  a  spy. 

Harmar. 

ES'PI-NEL,  7i.    A  kind  of  ruby.     [See  Spinel.] 

ES'PI-ON-AGE,  (es'pe-on-ajeores'pe-on-azh,)7i.  [Fr., 
from  espionner,  to  spy,  espion,  a  spy.] 

The  practice  or  employment  of  spies  ;  the  practice 
of  watching  the  words  and  conduct  of  others,  and 
attempting  to  make  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  em- 
issaries ;  the  practice  of  watching  others  without  be- 
ing suspected,  and  giving  intelligence  of  discoveries 
made.  • 

ES-PLA-NADE',  7i.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  esplanada;  It.  spia- 
nata ,"  from  L.  planus,  plain.] 

1.  In  fortification,  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
the  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward 
the  country  ;  or  the  void  space  between  the  glacis  of 
a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  the  town. 

Brande.     Campbell. 

2.  In  gardening,  a  grass-plat. 
ES-POUS'AL,  (es-pouz'al,)  a.    [See  Espouse.]    Used 

in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

Bacon, 
ES-POUS'AL,  71.    The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. 

2.  Adoption  ;  protection.  Ld.  Orford. 

ES-POUS'ALS,  7i.  pi.  The  act  of  contracting  or  affi- 
ancing a  man  and  woman  to  each  other;  a  contract 
or  mutual  promise  of  marriage. 

I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousals.  — Jcr.  ii. 

ES-POUSE',  (es-pouz',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  epouser ;  It.  sposare ; 
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Port,  desposar ;  Sp.  desposar,  to  marry,  desposarse,  to  be 
betrothed.  If  this  word  is  the  same  radically  as  the 
L.  spondeo,  sponsus,  the  letter  n  in  the  latter  must  be 
casual,  or  the  modern  languages  have  <ost  the  letter. 
The  former  is  most  probable  ;  in  which  case,  spondeo 
was  primarily  spodeo,  spusus.] 

1.  To  betroth. 

When  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espouted  to  Joseph.  —  Matt  '. 

2.  To  betroth  ;  to  promise  or  engage  in  marriage  by 
contract  in  writing,  or  by  some  pledge  ;  as,  the  king 
espoused  his  daughter  to  a  foreign  prince.  Usually 
and  properly  followed  by  to,  rather  than  with. 

3.  To  marry  ;  to  wed.  Shak.    Milton. 

4.  To  unite  intimately  or  indissolubly. 


5.  To  embrace  ;  to  take  to  one's  self,  with  a  view 
to  maintain  ;  as,  to  espouse  tlie  quarrel  of  another  ;  to 
espouse  a  cause.  Dryden. 

ES-POUS'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Betrothed  ;  affianced  ;  prom- 
ised in  marriage  by  contract ;  married;  united  inti- 
mately ;  embraced. 

ES-POUSE'MENT,  n.    Act  of  espousing. 

ES-POUS'ER,  n.  One  who  espouses;  one  who  de- 
fends the  cause  of  another. 

ES-POUS'ING,  ppi-.  Betrothing;  promising  in  mar- 
riage by  covenant ;  marrying  ;  uniting  indissolubly ; 
taking  part  in. 

ES-PRIT'  DE  CORPS,  (es-pre'de-kor',)  [Fr.]  The 
spirit  of  the  body  or  society  ;  the  common  spirit  or 
disposition  formed  by  men  in  association. 

ES-P5',  v.  t.  [Fr.  epier,  espier ;  Sp.  espiar ;  It.  spiare; 
D.  bespicden,  from  spicde,  a  spy  ;  G.  spdlien,  to  spy  ; 
Sw.  speia  ;  Dan.  speidcr ;  W.  yspiaw,  and  yspeithiaw, 
from  yspaith,  paith.  (See  Spy.)  The  radical  letters 
seem  to  be  Pd  ;  if  not,  the  word  is  a  contraction  from 
the  root  of  L.  specio.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  have  the  first  sight  of 
a  thing  remote.  Seamen  espy  land,  as  they  ap- 
proach it. 

2.  To  see  or  discover  something  intended  to  be 
hid,  or  in  a  degree  concealed,  and  not  very  visible; 
as,  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd,  or  a  thief  in  a  wood. 

3.  To  discover  unexpectedly. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,  he  espied  las  money. — Gen. 
xlii. 

4.  To  inspect  narrowly  ;  to  examine  and  make  dis- 
coveries. 

Moses  sent  me  to  espy  out  the  land,  and  I  brought  him  word 
again.  —  Josh.  xiv. 

ES-PS?',  v.  i.  To  look  narrowly ;  to  look  about ;  to 
watch. 

Stand  by  the  way  and  espy. — Jer.  xlviil. 
[This  word  is  often  pronounced  Spy  ;  which  see.] 

ES-P\",  71.     A  spy  ;  a  scout. 

ES-PV'ING,  ppr.     Discovering;  seeing  first. 

ES'QUI-MAUX,  (es'ke-mo,)  n.  A  nation  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  north-western  parts  of  North  America 

Encyc.  Jim. 

ES-CIUIRE',  71.  [Fr.  ecuyer ;  It.  scudiere ;  Sp.  escudcro ; 
Port,  cscudeiro ;  from  L.  i-ciifiiTn,  a  shield,  from  Gr. 
oKi'-og,  a  hide,  of  which  shields  were  anciently  made, 
or  from  the  root  of  that  word,  Sax.  sceadan.  See 
Shade.] 

Properly,  a  shield-bearer  or  armor-bearer,  scutifer ; 
an  attendant  on  a  knight.  Hence,  in  modern  times, 
a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below  a  knight.  In 
England,  this  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the 
household,  to  counselors  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace 
while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  and  other  gentlemen. 
In  the  United  States,  the  title  is  given  to  public  offi- 
cers of  all  degrees,  from  governors  down  to  justices 
and  attorneys.  Indeed,  the  title,  in  addressing  let- 
ters, is  bestowed  on  any  person  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
tains no  definite  description.  It  is  merely  an  expres- 
sion of  respect. 

ES-aUIRE',  v.  t.     To  attend  ;  to  wait  on. 

ES-Q.V1R' ED,  pp.     Attended;  waited  on. 

ES-UUlR'ING,  pp7-.     Attending,  as  an  esquire. 

ES-QU/SSE',  (es-kfiV,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  first  sketch  of 
a  picture  or  model  of  a  statue. 

ES-SaY,  tj.  t.  [Fr.  essayer;  Norm,  essoyer;  Arm.  me- 
zaca ;  D.  locken,  to  seek  ;  bezoeke.n,  venoeken,  to  es- 
say ;  G.  suchen,  to  seek  ;  vcrsuchen,  to  essay  ;  Dan. 
forsoger ;  Sw.  fbrsbkia  ;  Sp.  ensayar ;  Port,  ensaiar ; 
It.  suggiare,  assaggiare.  The  primary  word  is  seek, 
the  same  as  L.  sequor.  (See  Seek.)  The  radical  sense 
is,  to  press,  drive,  urge,  strain,  strive.  Ch.  pen.  Class 
Sg,  No.  40.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavor ;  to  exert  one's 
power  or  faculties,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  perform 
any  thing. 

While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  make  experiment  of. 

3.  To  try  the  vain-  and  purity  of  metals.  In  this 
application,  the  word  is  now  more  generally  written 
Assay  ;  which  see. 

ES'SAY,  n.  A  trial ;  alto.  >pt ;  endeavor ;  an  effort 
made,  or  exertion  of  body  i :  mind,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thing.     We  say,  to  make  an  essay. 

Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays.  Smith. 
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2  In  literature,  a  composition  intended  to  prove  or 
illustrate  a  particular  subject ;  usually  shorter  and 
less  methodical  and  finished  than  a  system  ;  as,  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer ;  an  essay  on 
fossils  ;  an  essay-  on  commerce. 
I       3.  A  trial  or  experiment ;  as,  this  is  the  first  essay. 

4.  Trial  or  experiment  to  prove  the  qualities  of  a 
metal.     [In  this  sense,  see  Assay.] 

5.  First  taste  of  any  thing.  Dryden. 
ES-SaY'ED,  (es-sade',)  pp.     Attempted  ;  tried. 
ES-SaY'ER,  n.     One  who  writes  essays.      Jiddison. 
ES-SaY'ING,  ppr.    Trying;    making  an  effort;    at- 
tempting. 

ES-SaY'IST,  n.     A  writer  of  an  essay,  or  of  essays. 

Butler. 

ES'SENCE,  n.  [L.  essentia  ;  Fr.  essence  ;  It.  essema  ; 
Sp.  csencia ',  from  L.  esse,  to  be ;  Sw.  vdsende  ;  Goth. 
wisands,  from  wisan,  Sax.  wesan,  to  be,  whence  teas. 
The  sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  be  perma- 
nent.] 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  particular  nature  of 
a  being  or  substance,  or  of  a  genus,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  others.  Mr.  Locke  makes  a 
distinction  between  nominal  essence  and  real  essence. 
The  nominal  essence,  for  example,  of  gold,  is  that 
complex  idea  expressed  by  gold  ,'  the  real  essence  is 
the  constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  its 
properties  depend,  which  is  unknown  to  us. 

The  essence  of  God  bears  no  relation,  to  place.    E.  D.  Grijjin, 

2.  Formal  existence ;  that  which  makes  any  thing 
to  be  what  it  is  ;  or  rather,  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 
thing;  the  very  substance;  as,  the  essence  of  Chris- 

3.  Existence  ;  the  quality  of  being.  [tianity. 

I  couM  have  resigned  my  very  essence.  Sidney. 

4.  A  being ;  an  existent  person  ;  as,  heavenly  es- 
sences. Milton. 

5.  Species  of  being.  Bacon. 

6.  Constituent  substance  ;  as,  the  pure  essence  of  a 
spirit.  Milton. 

[Locke's  real  essence,  supra.] 

7.  The  predominant  qualities  orvirtues  of  any  plant 
or  drug,  extracted,  refined,  or  rectified  from  grosser 
matter  ;  or,  more  strictly,  a  volatile  or  essential  oil ; 
as,  the  essence  of  mint. 

8.  Perfume;  odor;  scent;  or  the  volatile  matter 
constituting  perfume. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

ES'SENCE,  v.  t.     To  perfume  ;  to  scent. 

ES'SENC-£D,  (es'senst,)  pp.  Perfumed  ;  as,  essenced 
foprf. 

EP-SkNES'.  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Eoo->;i/o(.]  Among  the  Jems,  a 
sect  remarkable  for  their  strictness  and  abstinence. 

ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.     [I,,  essentialis.] 

I .  Necessary  to  the  constitution  or  existence  of  a 
thing.  Piety  and  good  works  are  essential  to  the 
Christian  character.  Figure  and  extension  are  essen- 
tial properties  of  bodies. 


And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
A  like  essential  to  the  amazing  whole. 


Pope. 


2.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

Judgment  is  more  essential  to  a  general  than  courage.  Denltam. 

3.  Pure  ;  highly  rectified. 

Essential  oils,  are  such  as  are  obtained  from  plants 
chiefly  by  distillation  with  water.  They  dissolve  in 
alcohol,  are  inflammable,  and  much  used  in  perfu- 
mery. Brande. 

Essential  character ,-  in  natural  history,  that  single 
quality  or  property  which  serves  to  distinguish  one 
genus,  species,  &c,  from  another. 
ES-SEN'TIAL,   (es-sen'shal,)  n.      Existence  ;   being. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  First  or  constituent  principles  ;  as,  the  essentials 
of  religion. 

3.  The  chief  point ;  that  which  is  most  important. 
ES-SEN-TI-AL'I-TY,  )  n.  The  quality  of  being  es- 
ES-SEN'TIAL-NESS,  j      sential ;  first  or  constituent 

principles.  Swift. 

ES-SEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  By  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture ;  in  essence  ;  as,  minerals  and  plants  are  essen- 
tially different. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  effect.  The  two 
statements  differ,  but  not  essentially. 

ES-SEN'TIaTE,  v.i.  To  become  of  the  same  essence. 

B.  Jonson. 

ES-SEN'TIATE,  v  t.  To  form  or  constitute  the  es- 
sence or  being  of.  Boyle. 

ES-SEN'TIa-TED,  pp.   Formed  into  the  sameessence. 

ES-SEN'TlA-TING,  ppr.  Forming  into  or  becoming 
of  the  same  essence. 

ES-SOIN',  n.  [Norm,  ezon,  excuse  ;  Law  L.  ezonia, 
sonium  ;  Old  Fr.  ezonier,  essanier,  to  excuse.  Spelman 
deduces  the  word  from  ex  and  soing,  care,  ijut  qu. 
This  word  is  sometimes  spelt  Essoign.] 

1.  An  excuse  ;  the  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  him 
who  is  summoned  to  appear  in  court  and  answer, 
and  who  neglects  to  appear  at  the  day.  In  England, 
the  three  first  days  of  a  term  are  called  cssoin-days, 
as  three  days  are  allowed  for  the  appearance  of  suit- 
ors. Blackstone.     Cowel.     Spelman. 

2.  Excuse  ;  exemption.  Spenser. 

3.  He  that  is  excused  for  non-appearance  in  court 
at  the  day  appointed.  Johnson. 
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ES-SOIN',  v.  t.  To  allow  an  excuse  for  non-appear- 
ance in  court ;  to  excuse  for  absence  Cowel. 

ES-SOIN'ER,  ?!.  An  attorney  who  sufficiently  excuses 
the  absence  of  another. 

ES'SON-ITE,  n.     Cinnamon-Stone  ,  which  see. 

ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  etabltr  ;  Sp.  establccer;  Port. 
eslabelecer  ;  It.  stabilire  ;  L.  stabilio ;   Heb.  2S1  or  3X3, 

Ch.  and  Syr.  id. ;  Ar.  <_»A2J  tasaba,  to  set,  fix,  estab- 
lish.   Class  Sb,  No.  37,  and  see  No.  35.    See  also  Ar. 

i_-.Ja  toataba,  Ch.  in'',  to  settle,  to  place,  to  dwell. 

Class  Db,  No.  53,  54.] 

1.  To  set  and  fix  firmly  or  unalterably ;  to  settle 
permanently. 


2.  To  found  permanently  ;  to  erect  and  fixor  set- 
tle ;  as,  to  establish  a  colony  or  an  empire. 

3.  To  enact  or  decree  by  authority  and  for  per- 
manence ;  to  ordain  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  establish  laws, 
regulations,  institutions,  rules,  ordinances,  &.C 

4.  To  settle  or  fix  permanently  ;  as,  to  establish 
one's  self  in  business;  the  enemy  established  them- 
selves in  the  citadel. 

5.  To  make  firm  ;  to  confirm ;  to  ratify  what  has 
been  previously  set  or  made. 


6.  To  settle  or  fix  what  is  wavering,  doubtful,  or 
weak ;  to  confirm. 

So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith.  —  Acts  xvi. 
To  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  unblamable  ID  holiness. 
—  1  Thess.  hi. 

7.  To  confirm  ;  to  fulfill ;  to  make  good. 

Establish  thy  word  to  thy  servant.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

8.  To  set  up  in  the  place  of  another,  and  confirm. 

Who  go  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness.  —  Rom.  X. 

ES-TAB'LISH- ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set ;  fixed  firmly  ;  found- 
ed ;  ordained  ;  enacted  ;  ratified  ;  confirmed  ;  set  up 
and  supported  by  the  state ;  as,  an  established  re- 
ligion. 

ES-TAB'LISH-ER,  n.  He  who  establishes,  ordains, 
or  confirms. 

ES-TAB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  Fixing  ;  settling  perma- 
nently;  founding;  ratifying  ;  confirming ;  ordain- 
ing. 

ES-TAB'LISH-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  etablissemcnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  establishing,  founding,  ratifying,  or 
ordaining. 

2.  Settlement ;  fixed  state.  Spenser. 

3.  Confirmation  ;  ratification  of  what  has  been  set- 
tled or  made.  Bacon. 

4.  Settled  regulation  ;  form  ;  ordinance  ;  system  of 
laws  ;  constitution  of  government. 

Bring  in  that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should  be  contained 
in  duty.  Spenser. 

5.  Fixed  or  stated  allowance  for  subsistence ;  in- 
come ;  salary 

His  excellency  —  might  gradually  lessen  your  establishment. 

Swift. 

6.  That  which  is  fixed  or  established  ;  as  a  perma- 
nent military  force,  a  fixed  garrison,  a  local  govern- 
ment, an  agency,  a  factory,  &.c.  The  king  has  estab- 
lishments to  support  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain. 

7.  A  place  of  residence  or  of  transacting  business. 

8.  That  form  of  religious  worship  which  is  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  state. 

9.  Settlement  or  final  rest. 

We  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here.  Wake 

ES-TM-CADE',  n.  [Fr.  Sp.  estacada,  from  the  root  of 
stake.] 

A  aike  constructed  of  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river, 
or  a  morass,  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

E%T^~-FETTE' ,  \  n'     fSp-  estafeta  ;  Fr"  atafete-1 
A  courier ;  an  express  of  any  kind. 

ES-TATE',  k.  [Fr.  ctat,  for  estat ;  D.  staat ;  G.  staat  ; 
Arm.  stad ;  It.  stato  ;  Sp.  estado ;  L.  status,  from  sto, 
to  stand.  The  roots  sib,  std,  and  stg,  have  nearly 
the  same  signification,  to  set,  to  fix.  It  is  probable 
that  the  L.  sto  is  contracted  from  stad,  as  it  forms 


steti.     See  Ar.  ,>,*?«  Class  Sd,  No.  46,  and  Class 
Dd,  No.  22,  23,  24.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  fixedness  ;  a  fixed  condition  ; 
now  generally  written  and  pronounced  State. 

She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate.  Dryden. 

2.  Condition  or  circumstances  of  any  person  or 
thing,  whether  high  or  low.    Luke  i. 

3.  Rank  ;  quality. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate  ?    Sidney. 

4.  In  law,  the  interest,  or  quantity  of  interest,  a 
man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  effects.  Es- 
tates are   real  or  personal.     Real  estate   consists   in 
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lands  or  freeholds,  which  descend  to  heirs  ;  personal 
estate  consists  in  chattels  or  movables,  which  go  to 
executors  and  administrators.  There  are  also  estates 
for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &.c. 

5.  Fortune  ;  possessions  ;  property  in  general.  He 
is  a  man  of  a  great  estate.  He  left  his  estate  unencum- 
bered. 

6.  The  general  business  or  interestof  government ; 
hence,  a  political  body  ;  a  commonwealth  ;  a  repub- 
lic.    But  in  this  sense,  we  now  use  State. 

7.  A  branch  of  the  body  politic.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons ;  or  rather  the  lords  and  commons. 

Estates ;  in  the  plural,  dominions  ;  possessions  of  a 
prince. 

2.  Orders  or  classes  of  men  in  society  or  govern- 
ment.    Herod  made  a  supper  for  his   chief  estates. 
Mark  vi. 
ES-TATE',  v.  t.     To  settle  as  a  fortune.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  establish.     [Little  used.]  [Shak. 

ES-TAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Possessing  an  estate.     Swift 
ES-TEEM',  v.  f.t  [Fr.  estimen    It.  estimare  ;    Sp.  and 
Port,  esttmar  ,■  Arm.  istimout,  istimein;  L.  tBstinw  ;  Gr. 
eto-Ttpaoiiai  ;  stcand  rtpaoj,  to  honor  or  esteem.    See 
Class  Dm,  No.  28.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on,  whether  high  or  low ;  to 
estimate ;  to  value. 

Then  he  forsook  God,  who  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the 

rock  of  his  salvation.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 
They  that  despise  ine  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

2.  To  prize  ;  to  set  a  high  value  on  ;  to  regard  with 
reverence,  respect,  or  friendship.  When  our  minds 
are  not  biased,  we  always  esteem  the  industrious,  the 
generous,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  learned. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  richps  ?  —  Job  xxxvi, 

3.  To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  repute  ;  to  think. 

One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemetfi 
every  day  alike.  —  Rom,  xiv. 

4.  To  compare  in  value  ;  to  estimate  by  proportion. 
[Little  used.]  Vavies. 

ES-TEEM',  v.  i.     To  consider  as  to  value.     Spenser. 

ES-TEEM',  7!.  Estimation  ;  opinion  or  judgment  of 
merit  or  demerit.  This  man  is  of  no  worth  in  my 
esteem. 

2.  High  value  or  estimation  ;  great  regard  ;  favora- 
ble opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

ich  esteem  with  good  and  holv  men 
Dryden. 

ES-TEEM'A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  esteem  ;  estimable. 
ES-TEEM'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Valued  ;  estimated  ;    highly 

valued   or  prized  on   account  of  worth  ;    thought ; 

held  in  opinion. 
ES-TEEM'ER,  n.    One  who  esteems  ;  one  who  sets  a 

high  value  on  any  thing. 

A  proud  esteemer  of  his  own  parts.  Locke. 

ES-TEEM'ING,  ppr.     Valuing;  estimating;  valuing 

highly;  prizing;  thinking;  deeming. 
ES-THET'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  science  of  taste. 
ES-THET'ICS,n.     [Gr.  aitrBnTiKos.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  or  of  the 
theory  of  taste.     [See  ^Esthetics.] 
ES-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  aistus  and  fero.] 

Producing  heat. 
ES'TI-MA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  It.  estimevole.] 

1.  That  is  capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued  ; 
as,  estimable  damage.  Paley. 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  great  price. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable.  Shak. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect;  deserving  our 
good  opinion  or  regard. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that  one  was  more  amiable, 
the  other  more  estimable.  Temple. 

ES'TI-MA-BLE,  n.     That  which  is  worthy  of  regard. 

Brown. 
ES'TI-MA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  deserving 

esteem  or  regard.  R.  Newton. 

ES'TI-MA-BLY,  adv.     In  an  estimable  manner. 
ES'TI-MATE,  v.  t.t  [L.  wstimo.     See  Esteem.] 

1.  To  judse  and  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of; 
to  rate  by  judgment  or  opinion,  without  weighing  or 
measuring  either  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quantity. 
We  estimate  the  value  of  cloth  by  inspection,  or  the 
extent  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  the  distance  of  a  moun- 
tain. We  estimate  the  worth  of  a  friend  by  his 
known  qualities.  We  estimate  the  merits  or  talents 
of  two  different  men  by  judgment.  We  estimate 
profits,  loss,  and  damage.     Hence, 

2.  To  compute  ;  to  calculate  ;  to  reckon. 
ES'TI-MATE,  n.    A  valuing  or  rating  in  the  mind  ;  a 

judgment  or  opinion  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or 
quantity  of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it.  We 
form  estimates  of  tile  expenses  of  a  war ;  of  the  prob- 
able outfits  of  a  voyage  ;  of  the  comparative  strength 
or  merits  of  two  men  ;  of  the  extent  of  a  kingdom  or 
its  oopulation.  Hence,  estimate  may  be  equivalent 
to  calculation,  computation,  without  measuring  or 
weighing. 
2.  Value.  Shak. 

ES'Tl-MA-TED,  yp.  or  a.  Valued  ;  rated  in  opinion 
or  judgment. 

ES'TI-Ma-TING.  ppr      Valuing;  rating;  forming  an 
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opinion  or  judgment  of  the  value,  extent,  quantity, 

or  degree  of  worth  of  any  object ;  calculating  ;  coin- 

ES-TI-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  mstimatio.]  [putiug. 

1.  The  act  of  estimating. 

2.  Calculation  ;  computation  ;  an  opinion  or  judg- 
ment of  the  worth,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any  thing, 
formed  without  using  precise  data.  We  may  differ 
in  our  estimations  of  distance,  magnitude,  or  amount, 
and  no  less  in  our  estimation  of  moi?il  qualities. 

3.  Esteem  ;  regard  ;  favorable  opinion  ;  honor. 

I  shall  have  estimation  among  the   n  altitude,  anil  honor  with 
the  elders.  Wisdo7n. 

ES'TI-MA-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  comparing 

and  adjusting  the  worth  or  preference.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Imaginative.  [Hale.     Boyle. 

ES'T[-MA-TOR,  n.    One  who  estimates  or  values. 

ES'TI-VAL,  a.     [L.  astivus,  from  astas,  summer.    See 
Heat.] 
Pertaining  to  summer,  or  continuing  for  the  sum- 

ES'TI-VATE,  v.  i.    To  pass  the  summer.  [mer. 

ES-TI-VA'TION,  n.  [L.  astivatio,  from  astas,  sum- 
mer, astivo,  to  pass  the  summer.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer.  Bacon. 

2.  In  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  floral  gem  or  hud  :  1,  convolute,  when  the  pet- 
als are  rolled  together  like  a  scroll  ;  2,  imbricate, 
when  they  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles  on  a  roof; 
3,  conduiplicate,  when  they  are  doubled  together  at 
the  midrib;  4,  valvate,  when,  as  they  are  about  to 
expaud,  they  are  placed  like  the  glumes  in  grasses. 

Martyn. 
ES-TOP',  v.  t.     [Fr.  etouper,  to  stop.     See  Stop.] 
In  law,  to  impede  or  bar,  by  one's  own  act. 
A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  per- 
mitted to  aver  or  prove  any  thing  in  contradiction  to  what 
he  has  once  solemnly  avowed.  Blackslone. 

ES'TO  PER-PET'U-UM,)  [L.]     May  it  be  perpet- 

ES'TO  PER- PET 'U- A,      \      ual. 

ES-TOP'P£D,(es,topt',)  pp.  Hindered  ;  barred;  pre- 
cluded bv  one's  own  act. 

ES-TOP'PEL,  n.  In  lam,  a  stop;  a  plea  in  bar, 
grounded  on  a  man's  own  act  or  deed,  which  estops 
or  precludes  him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  a  tenant  for  year?  levies  a  fine  to  another  person,  it  shall  work 
a3  an  estoppel  to  the  cognizor.  Black-stone. 

ES-TOP'PING,  ppr.  Impeding  ;  barring  by  one's  own 
act. 

ES-To'VERS,  n.  pi.  [Norm,  estoffer,  to  store,  stock, 
furnish  ;  estuffcurcs,  stores  ;  Fr.  etoffer,  to  stuff.  See 
Stuff.] 

In  law,  necessaries  or  supplies  ;  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  use  of  a  ten- 
ant; such  as  sustenance  of  a  felon  in  prison,  and  for 
his  family  during  his  imprisonment;  alimony  for  a 
woman  divorced,  out  of  her  husband's  estate.  Com- 
mon of  estovers,  is  the  liberty  of  taking  the  necessary 
wood  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  farm  from 
another's  estate.  In  Saxon,  it  is  expressed  by  bote, 
whicl  signifies  more,  or  supply,  as,  house-bote,  plow- 
bote ,  Jire-bote,  cart-bote,  &c.  Blackstone. 

ES-TRADE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  even  or  level  space ;  a 
level  and  slightly  raised  place  in  a  room.        Smart. 

ES-TRAM'A-CON,  (son,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  sort  of  two- 
edged  sword  formerly  used. 

ES-TRANGE',  v  t.     [Fr.  etranger.     See  Strange.] 

1.  To  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  cease 
to  frequent  and  be  familiar  with. 

Had  we  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indifferent. 

Hooker. 
I  thus  estrange  my  person  from  her  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original  use  or 
possessor ;  to  apply  to  a  purpose  foreign  from  its 
original  or  customary  one. 

They  have  estranged  this  place  and  burnt  incense  in  it  to  other 
gods.  — Jer,  xix. 

3.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections  ;  to  turn  from 
kindness  to  indifference  or  malevolence. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  estranged  him 
from  me.  Pope. 

4.  To  withdraw  ;  to  withhold. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  what  is  not  clearly  evidenced. 

Qlanville. 

ES-TRANG'£D,pp.  Withdrawn  ;  withheld  ;  alienated. 

ES-TRANG'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  es- 
tranged. Prynne. 

ES-TRANGE'MENT,  n.  Alienation  ;  a  keeping  at  a 
distance  ;  removal ;  voluntary  abstraction  ;  as,  an 
estrangement  of  affection. 

An  estrangement  of  desires  from  better  things.  South, 

ES-TRANG'ING,  ppr.  Alienating  ;  withdrawing  ; 
keeping  at  or  removing  to  a  distance. 

ES-TRA-PADE',  n.     [Fr.  strappado.] 

The  action  of  a  horse,  who,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider, 
rises  before  and  at  the  same  time  kicks  furiously  with 
his  hind  legs.  Farrier's  Diet. 

ES-TRAY',  v.  i.    To  stray.     [See  Stray.] 

ES-TRaY',  n.  [Norm,  estrayer,  probably  allied  to 
straggle,  and  perhaps  from  the  root  of  W.  trag, 
beyond.] 

A  tame  beast,  as  a  horse,  ox,  or  sheep,  which  is 
found  wandering  or  without  an  owner ;  a  beast  sup- 
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posed  to  have  strayed  from  the  power  or  inclosure  of 
its  owner.     It  is  usually  written  Stray.  Blackstune. 

ES-TReAT',  n.  [Norm,  cstraile  or  cstreite,  from  L. 
extractum,  extra/to,  to  draw  out.] 

In  law,  a  true  copy  or  duplicate  of  an  original 
writing,  especially  of  amercements  or  penalties  set 
down  in  the  rolls  of  court  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff", 
or  other  officer,  on  every  offender.    Cowel.     Encyc. 

ES-TREAT',  v.  i.     To  extract ;  to  copv.    Blackstone. 

ES-TREAT'ED,  pp.     Extracted;  copied. 

ES-TREAT'ING,  ppr.     Extracting  ;  copying. 

ES-TRePE'MENT,  n.  [Norm,  estreper,  estripper,  to 
waste  ;  Eng.  to  strip.] 

In  law,  spoil ;  waste  ;  a  stripping  of  land  by  a  ten- 
ant, to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner.  Blackslone.   Cowel. 

ES'TRIDGE    I   "•     The  ostrich  i  which  see-     \.°bs-'] 
2.  In  commerce,  the  fine  down  of  the  ostrich,  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  feathers.  McCulloch. 

ES'TU-ANCE,  n.     [L.  cestus.] 

Heat.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown, 

ES'TU-A-RY,  n.  [L.  astuarium,  from  astuo,  to  boil 
or  foam,  astas,  heat,  fury,  storm.] 

1.  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith  ;  a  narrow  passage, 
or  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide  meets 
the  current,  or  Hows  and  ebbs. 

2.  A  vapor  bath. 

ES'TU-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  estua- 
ry ;  as,  estuary  strata.  Lyell. 

ES'TU-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  cestuo,  to  boil.] 

To  boil ;  to  swell  and  rage  ;  to  be  agitated. 

ES-TU-A'TION,  ?i.  A  boiling  ;  agitation  ;  commotion 
of  a  fluid.  Brown.     Norris. 

EST-U.RE',  n.     [L.  astuo.] 

Violence  ;  commotion.     [Not  uscd.l       Chapman. 

E-Sfj'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  esuriens,  csurio.] 

Inclined  to  eat ;  hungry.  Diet. 

ES'U-RINE,  (ezh'yu-rin,)  a.  Eating ;  corroding. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman. 

E-TAV  MA'JOR,  (a-fa'm'a'zhor.)  Officers  and  sub- 
officers,  as  distinguished  from  their  troops;  also,  the 
superior  officers.  Diet,  de  PMcad. 

ET  CJET E-RM,  [L.]  and  the  contraction  Etc.,  or 
&c,  denote  thereat,  or  others  of  the  kind  ;  and  so  on  ; 
and  so  forth. 

ETCH  or  ED'DISH,  n.  Ground  from  which  a  crop 
has  been  taken.  Mortimer. 

ETCH,  v.  I.     [G.  elien,  D.  etsen,  to  eat.     See  Eat.] 

1.  To  produce  figures  or  designs  on  copper  or  other 
metallic  plates,  by  means  of  lines  or  strokes  first 
drawn,  and  then  eaten  or  corroded  by  aquafortis. 
The  plate  is  first  covered  with  a  proper  varnish  or 
ground,  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  acid,  and 
the  ground  is  then  scored  or  scratched  by  a  needle  or 
similar  instrument,  in  the  places  where  the  lines  com- 
posing the  figure  or  design  are  intended  to  be  ;  the 
plate  is  then  covered  with  nitric  acid,  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  in  the  lines  thus  laid  bare.  Hebert. 

2.  To  sketch  ;  to  delineate.  [Not  in  use.]   Locke. 
ETCH,  v.  i.     To  practice  etching. 

ETCH'ED,  (etcht,)^.  or  a.  Marked  and  corroded  by 
nitric  acid. 

ETCH'ING,  ppr.  Marking  or  producing  a  design  on  a 
metallic  plate  with  aquafortis. 

ETCH'ING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  etching  ;  a  mode  of 
engraving. 
2.  The  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 

ETCH'ING-NEE'DLE,  77.  An  instrument  of  steel 
with  a  fine  point,  used  in  etching  for  tracing  out- 
lines, &c,  on  the  plate.  Brande. 

ET-E-OS'TIC,  7i.      [Gr.  trios,  true,   and  or^oc,  a 
verse.] 
A  chronograminatical  composition.      B.  Jonson. 

E-TERN',  a.  Eternal  ;  perpetual  ;  endless.  [Not 
used.]  Skak. 

E-TER'NAL,  a.t  [Fr.  eternel  ;  L.  aternus,  composed 
of  avum  and  turnus,  aviternus.  Varro.  The  origin 
of  the  last  component  part  of  the  word  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  occurs  in  diuturnus,  and  seems  to  de- 
note continuance.] 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 


3.  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration ;   ever- 
lasting ;  endless  ;  immortal. 

That  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 

with  eternal  glory.  — 2  Tim.  ii. 
What  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  P  —  Malt.  xix. 
Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  lire.  —  Jude  7. 

4.  Perpetual ;  ceaseless  ;  continued  without  inter- 
mission. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  tample  shine.  Dryden. 

5.  Unchangeable ;   existing  at  all   times  without 
change  ;  as,  eternal  truth. 

E-TER'NAL,  ti.    An  appellation  of  God. 

Hooker.    Milton. 
E-TER'NAL-IST,  n.    One   who  holds  the   past  ex- 
istence of  the  world  to  be  infinite.  Burnet. 
E-TER'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  eternal ;    to  give 
[We  now  use  Eternize.]         [endless  duration  to. 
E-TER'NAL-IZ-£D,pp.    Made  eternal. 
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E-TER'NAL-TZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  eternal. 
E-TER'NAL-LY,  ado.     Without  beginning  or  end  « 
duration,  or  without  end  only. 

2.  Unchangeably  ;  invariably  ;  at  all  times. 

That  which  is  morally  good  must  be  eternatly  and  unchangea- 
bly so.  _  Sotitft. 

3.  Perpetually  ;  without  intermission  ;  at  all  times 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside.  Addison. 

E-TER'NI-FI-ED,  pp.     Made  famous  ;  immortalized. 
E-TER'NI-Ff,  v.  t.    To  make  famous,  or  to  immor- 
talize.    [Not  in  use.] 
E-TER'Nf-F?-ING,  ppr.      Making  famous;    immor- 
E-TER'NI-TY,  71.     [L.  aterniUis.]  [talizing. 

1.  Duration  or  continuance  without  beginning  or 
end. 

By  repeating  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  with  the  endless 
addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  or  eternity.  Locke. 
The  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inhabileth  eternity.  —  Is.  Ivil. 

2.  The  state  or  time  which  begins  at  death. 

At  death  we  enter  on  eternity.  Dwighl, 

We  speak  of  eternal  duration  preceding  the  present 
time.  God  has  existed  from  eternity.  We  also  speak 
of  endless  or  everlasting  duration  in  future,  and 
dating  from  present  time  or  the  present  state  of  things. 
Some  men  doubt  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
though  they  have  less  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
eternity  of  future  rewards. 
E-TER'NIZE,  v.  U  [Fr.  cterniser;  Sp.  etcrniiar;  It. 
eternare ;  Low  L.  cetcrno.] 

1.  To  make  endless. 

2.  To  continue  the  existence  or  duration  of  indefi- 
nitely ;  to  perpetuate  ;  as,  to  eternize  woe.     Milton. 

So  we  say,  to  eternize  fame  or  glory. 

3.  To  make  forever  famous  ;  to  immortalize ;  as,  to 
eternize  a  name  ;  to  eternize  expluits. 

E-TER'mZ-ED,  pp.     Made  endless;  immortalized. 
E-TER'NlZ-ING,  ppr      Giving  endless  duration  to; 

immortalizing. 
E-TE'SIAN,  (e-te'zhan,)  a.     [L.  etesius  ;  Gr.  ernatoc, 

from  croc,  a  year.    du.  Eth.  Uil/A  ,  owed,  or  awed, 
a  circuit  or  circle,  and  the  verb,  to  go  round.] 

Stated  ;  blowing  at  stated  times  of  the  year ;  pe- 
riodical. Etesian  winds  are  yearly  or  anniversary 
winds,  answering  to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  In- 
dies. The  word  is  applied,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  the  periodical  winds  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  blow.  Encyc. 

E'TH  AL,  Ji.  [from  the  first  syllables  of  ether  and  alcohol.] 
A  peculiar  oily  substance,  obtained  from  sperma- 
ceti. Prout. 

ETHE.  a.     Easy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

E'THEL,  a.     Noble.     [Obs.] 

E'THER,  ?i.  [h.ather;  Gr.  atBnp,  atOo>,to  burn,  to 
shine;  Eng.  weather;  Sax.  wader,  the  air;  D.  weder ; 
G.  wetter ;  Sw.  voider.] 

1.  A  thin,  subtile  matter,  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
air,  which,  some  philosophers  suppose,  begins  from 
the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  occupies  the  heav- 
enly space.  Newton. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow.  Dryden. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  very  light,  volatile,  and  inflam- 
mable fluid,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol, 
or  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  with  an  acid,  especially 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  alcohol,  of  a 
strong,  sweet  smell,  susceptible  of  great  expansion, 
and  of  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  so  volatile,  that  when 
shaken  it  is  dissipated  in  an  instant. 

Encyc.     Fourcroy. 
E-THe'RE-AL,  a.    Formed  of  ether;   containing  or 
filled  with  ether  ;  as,  ethereal  space  ;  etliereal  regions. 
2.  Heavenly  ;  celestial ;  as,  ethereal  messenger. 
%  Consisting  of  ether  or  spirit. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man.  Pope. 

E-THE-RE-AL'f-TY,  71.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  etnercal. 

E-THe'REAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  ether,  or 

into  a  very  subtile  fluid.  Good. 

2. _Fi gurativcly,  to  render  ethereal  or  spiritual. 

E-THE'RE-AL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  o.     Converted  into  ether 
or  a  very  subtile  fluid  ;  as,  an  ethcrealiicd  and  incor- 
poreal substrate.  Good. 
2.  Made  ethereal  or  spiritual. 

E-THe'RE-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  celestial  or  heavenly 
manner. 

E-THE'RE-OUS,  a.     Formed  of  ether  ;  heavenlv. 

Milton. 

E'THER-I-FORM,  a.  [ether  and  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  ether.  Prout. 

E'THER-INE,  71.  Carbureted  hydrogen,  so  called  from 
being  supposed  to  exist  in  ether.  P.  Cyc. 

E'THER-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  ether. 

Med.   Repos. 

F.'THER-IZ-ED,  pp.    Converted  Into  ether. 

E'THER-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  ether. 

ETH'IC,  la.     [L.  ethicus;  Gr.  ntliKOS,  from  ndos, 

ETH'IC-AL,  ,      manners  ] 

Relating  to  manners  or  morals,  treating  of  moral- 
ity ;  delivering  precepts  of  morality  ;  as,  ethic  dis- 
courses or  epistles. 
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ETH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  doctrines  of 
morality. 

ETH'ICS,  re.  The  doctrines  of  morality  or  social 
manners;  the  science  of  moral  philosophy,  which 
teaches  men  their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it. 

Paley.     Encyc. 
2.  A  system  of  moral  principles  ;  a  system  of  rules 
for  regulating  the  actions  and  manners  of  men  in 
society. 

F'THI  OP  ) 

E-THI-o'p'l-AN  i  *    A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

E'THI-OPS  MAR'TIAL;  black  oxyd  of  iron;  iron  in 
the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder. 

E'THI-OPS  MIJPER-AL;  a  combination  of  mercury 
and  sulphur,  of  a  black  color  ;  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  Thomson.     Nicfiolson. 

ETH'MOID,         )  a.    [Gr.  r/tW,  a  sieve,  and  ados, 

ETH-MOID'AL,  j      form.] 
Resembling  a  sieve. 

Ethmoid  bona  a  bone  at  the  top  of  the  root  of  the 
nose. 

ETH'NARCH,  n.     [Gr.  eBvog  and  ap\n.] 
The  governor  of  a  province  or  people. 

ETH'NIC,         )  a.      [L.   etkiiicus  ;    Gr.  cBvikos,  from 

ETH'NIC-AL,  \      ifjvns,  nation,  from  the  root  of  G. 

heide,  heath,  woods,  whence  heathen.  See  Heathen.] 

Heathen ;    pagan  ;  pertaining   to   the  Gentiles   or 

nations  not  converted  to  Christianity  ;   opposed  to 

Jewish  and  Christian. 

ETH'Nie,  n.    A  heathen  ;  a  pagan. 

ETH'NI  CISM,  n.    Heathenism ;  paganism  ;  idolatry. 

B.  Jonson. 

ETH-NOG'RA-PHER,  \  n.    One  who  cultivates  eth- 

ETH-NOL'O-GIST,  j  nography  ;  one  who  treats 
of  the  different  natural  races  and  families  of  men. 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'IG,         )  a.     [See  the  noun.]     Per- 

ETH-NO-GRAPH'IG-AL,  (      taming  to  ethnography. 

ETH-NOG'RA-PHY,  )   n.      [Gr.    tflxoj,    ypatpv,    and 

ETH-NOL'O-GY,        j       XoyoS.] 

The  science  which  treats  ot  the  different  natural 
races  and  families  of  men,  or  a  treatise  on  that  sci- 
ence. 

ETH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Ethology.]  Treating 
of  ethics  or  morality. 

E-THOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  writes  on  the  subject 
of  manners  and  morality. 

E-THOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  tfloc,  or  r/dvs,  manners,  mor- 
als, and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  morality,  or  the  science  of  ethics. 
Owen.     Lnnier. 

E'THYL,  re.  [Gr.  aidnp  and  iXn.]  A  hypothetical 
radical  or  base,  existing  in  ether  and  its  compounds. 

E'TI-O-LATE,  v.  i.     [Gr.  mOw,  to  shine.]      [Graham. 
To  become  white  or  whiter;  to  be  whitened  by 
excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants. 

E'TI-O-LATE,  v.  t.  To  blanch  ;  to  whiten  by  ex- 
cluding the  sun's  rays. 

E'TI-O-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Blanched  ;  whitened  by 
excluding  the  sun's  rays. 

E'TI-O-LA-TING,  ppr.  Blanching  ;  whitening  by 
excluding  the  sun's  rays. 

E-TI-O-LA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  being  blanch- 
ed, as  plants,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Fonrcroy.     Darwin. 
In  gardening,  the  rendering   plants  white,  crisp, 
and  tender,  by  excluding  the  action  of  light  from 
them.  Cyc. 

E-TI-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  etiology. 

Arbuthnot. 

E-TI-OL'O-GY,  7t.  [Gr.  atria,  cause,  and  Xoya,  dis- 
course.] 

In  medicine,  that  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  causes  of  disease.  Quincy. 

ET-I-aUETTE',  (et-e-ket',)  n.  [Fr.  etiquette,  a  ticket ; 
W.  tocyn,  a  little  piece  or  slip,  from  tociaw,  to  cut  off, 
Eng.  to  dock.  Originally,  a  little  piece  of  paper,  or  a 
mark  or  title,  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle,  expressing 
its  contents.] 

Primarily,  an  account  of  ceremonies.  Hence,  in 
present  usage,  forms  of  ceremony  or  decorum  ;  the 
forms  which  are  observed  toward  particular  persons, 
or  in  particular  places,  especially  in  courts,  levees, 
and  on  public  occasions.  From  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  deliver  cards  containing  orders  for  regu- 
lating ceremonies  on  public  occasions. 

ET-Ne'AN,  a.  [from  JEtna.]  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  Sicily. 

ET'TIN,  n.     A  giant.     [Obs.]  Beaum. 

ET'TLE,  v.  t.     To  earn.     [Not  in  use.]        Boucher. 

ET-UI',  (et-we',)    ) 

ET-WEE',  >  n.    [Fr.  etui,  a  case.] 

ET-WEE'-€ASE, ) 

A  case  for  pocket  instruments. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GER,  n.    An  etymologist     [Not  in  use.] 

Griffith. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Etymology.]  Per- 
taining to  etymology  or  the  derivation  of  words ;  ac- 
cording to,  or  by  means  of,  etymology.  Locke. 

ET-V-MO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  ety- 
mology. 

ET-Y-MO-LOG'IC-ON,  n.  A  treatise  in  which  the 
etymologies  of  words  are  traced,  as  Winter's  Ety- 
mologicon. 
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ET-Y-MOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  etymology  or 
the  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals  ;  one 
who  searches  into  the  original  of  words. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  search  into  the  origin 
of  words  ;  to  deduce  words  from  their  simple  roots. 

Encyc. 

ET-Y-MOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  ctvuos,  true,  and  Xoyos., 
discourse.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  explains  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  radical  or  primary  signification. 

In  grammar,  etymology  comprehends  the  various 
inflections  and  modifications  of  words,  and  shows 
how  they  are  formed  from  their  simple  roots. 

2.  The  deduction  of  words  from  their  originals ; 
the  analysis  of  compound  words  into  their  primi- 
tives. 

ET'Y-MON,  n.     [Gr.  ervpov,  from  irvpios,  true.] 

An  original  root  or  primitive  word. 
Eu'CHA-RIST,  (yu'ka-rist,)  n.t  [Gr.  cvxrtpts-ia,  a  giv- 
ing of  thanks  ;  cv,  well,  and  %npis,  favor.] 

1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  solemn 
act  or  ceremony  of  commemorating  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  emblems 
of  his  flesh  and  blood,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
prayers  and  hymns. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  thanks. 
EU-CHA-RIST'ie,         )  a.   Containing  expressions  of 
ElJ-CHA-RIST'IC-AL,  j      thanks.  Brown. 

Pertaining  to  the  Lord's  supper. 
Eu'CHLORE,  a.     [Gr.  cv,  well,  and  x^upos,  green.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  a  distinct  green  color.  Mohs. 
EU-€HLo'RI€,  (yu-klo'rik,)  a.    Of  a  distinct  green 
color. 

Euckloric  gas  ;  the  same  as  Euchlorine.  Davy. 
Eu'CHLO-RINE,  71.     [See  Chlorine.]     In  chemistry, 

protoxyd  of  chlorine.  Davy.     Ure. 

EU-CHOL'O-GY,  (yu-kol'o-je,)  71.  [Gr.  cvxoXoytov ; 
cvxn,  prayer  or  vow,  and  Xoyhc,  discourse.] 

A    formulary   of   prayers  ;    the   Greek    ritual,   in 
which  are  prescribed  the  order  of  ceremonies,  sacra- 
ments, and  ordinances.  Encyc. 
EU'CHRO-lTE,  re.     [Gr.  cvxpoia,  beautiful  color.] 
A  mineral  of  a  light,  emerald-green  color,   trans- 
parent and  brittle. 
Efj'CHY-MY,  (yu'ke-me,)  n.     [Gr.  tv\vutn.] 

A  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body. 
EU-€HY-SID'ER-ITE,  71.    A  mineral,  considered  as  a 

variety  of  augite.  Phillips. 

EO'€iLASE,  71.  [Gr.  cv  and  KXaa,  to  break;  easily 
broken.] 

A  brittle  gem  of  the  beryl  family,  consisting  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  glucina.  It  occurs  in  light, 
green,  transparent  crystals,  affording  a  brilliant  diag- 
onal cleavage.  It  comes  from  the  topaz  localities  in 
Brazil.  Dana. 

EO'CRA-SY,  71.  [Gr.  tv,  well,  and  Kpaaic,  tempera- 
ment.] 

In  medicine,  such  a  due  or  well-proportioned  mix- 
ture of  qualities  in  bodies,  as  to  constitute  health  or 
soundness.  Quincy.     Encyc. 

EuG'TIC-AL,  a.    Containing  acts  of  thanksgiving. 

Mede. 
EO'DI-AL-'?TE,  n.     [Gr    cv,  easily,  and  StaXvw,  to 
dissolve.] 

A  rose-red  or  brownish-red  mineral,  occurring  in 
nearly  opaque  crystals.  It  consists  of  the  earth  zir- 
conia,  united  with  silica,  lime,  and  soda.  It  fuses 
easily  before  the  blowpipe.  Dana. 

EU-DI-OM'E-TER,  7i.*[Gr.  evd'tos,  serene,  ev  and  610%, 
Jove,  air,  and  pcrp.iv,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  any  given  bulk  of  elastic  fluid. 

Encyc.     Ure. 
EU-DI-O-MET'Rie,         j  a.      Pertaining  to  a  eudi- 
EU-DI-O-MET'RIC-AL,  \     ometer ;  performed  or  as- 
certained by  a  eudiometer ;  as,  eudiometrical  exper- 
iments or  results. 
EU-DI-OM'E-TRY,  71.    The  art  or  practice  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  the  air  by  the  eudiometer. 

P.  Cyc. 
EO'GE,  71.     Applause.     [JVbt  used.]  Hammond. 

Eu'GEN-Y,  71.     [Gr.  cv  and  ycvos.] 

Nobleness  of  birth. 
EOGH,  (yu,)  71.     A  tree.     [See  Yew.] 
EU-HAR-MON'ie,  a.     [Gr.  si>,  well,  and  harmonic] 
Producing  harmony  or  concordant  sounds  ;  as,  the 
enharmonic  organ.  Liston. 

Eu'KAl-RITE,  71.     [Gr.  cvKaipoc,  opportune.] 

Cupreous  seleniuret  of  silver,  a  mineral  of  a  shin- 
ing lead-gray  color,  and  granular  structure. 

Cleaveland. 
EU-LOG'IC,         )  a.      [See    Eology.]      Containing 
EU-LOG'IC-AL,  j       praise  ;  commendatory. 
EU-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  aa"u.    In  a  manner  to  convey 

praise. 
EO'LO-GIST,  (yu'lo-jist,)  n.  [See  Eulogy.]  One 
who  praises  and  commends  another ;  one  who 
writes  or  speaks  in  commendation  of  another,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  qualities,  exploits,  or  per- 
formances. 
EU-LO-GIST'IC,  a.     Commendatory  ;  full  of  praise. 
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EU-LO-GIST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  cominendatk  n. 
EU-Lo'GI-UM,  71.    A  eulogy. 

Ec'LO-GIZE,  (yu'lo-jlze,)   v.  t.     [See  Eulogy.]     To 
praise;  to  speak  or  write  in  commendation  of  an- 
other; to  extol  in  speech  or  writing. 
Eu'LO-GIZ-ED,  pp.    Praised  ;  commended. 
EO'LO-GlZ-ING,    ppr.      Commending  ;    writing  or 

speaking  in  praise  of. 
EO'LO-GY,  71. f  [Gr.  evXoyia;  cv  and  Xoyos.] 

Praise ;  encomium  ;  panegyric ;  a  speech  or  writ- 
ing in  commendation  of  a  person,  on  account  of  his 
valuable  qualities  or  services. 
Eu'NO-MY,  71.     [Gr.  cvvopia;  cv  and  vouos,  law.] 
Equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment. Mitford. 
Eu'NUCH,  (yQ'nuk,)  71.     [Gr.  svvovxos  I  cvvn,  a  bed, 
and  e\m,  to  keep.] 
A  male  of  the  human  species  castrated. 
Eu'NUGH-ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  eunuch ;  to  castrate. 
EO'NUGH-A-TED,  pp.    Made  a  eunuch. 
Eu'NU€H-A-TING,  ppr.    Making  a  eunuch. 
ECNCJCH-ISM,  71.    The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 
EU-OT'O-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.   cv,  well,  and   rcpnoi,  to 
cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  easily  cleavable.  Shcpard. 

EO'PA-THY,  (yu'pa-the,)  71.     [Gr.  cviraecia.] 

Right  feeling.  Harris. 

ETJ-PA-TOR'I-NA,  71.  A  supposed  alkaloid  obtained 
from  Eupatorium  Cannabinum,  or  hemp  agrimony. 
It  is  a  white  powder  having  a  peculiar  sharp,  bitter 
taste,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  al- 
cohol. It  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 
Eu'PA-TO-RY,  71.     [L.  eupatorium;  Gr.  euttoto/dioi/.] 

The  plant  hemp  agrimony. 
EU-PEP'SY,   (yu-pep'se,)   71.     [Gr.  cvwcipia  ;  ev  and 
napis,  concoction.] 
Good  concoction  in  the  stomach  ;  good  digestion. 
EU-PEP'TI€,  a.    Having  good  digestion. 
EO'PHE-MISM,  (yu'fe-mizm,)  71.  [Gr.  evipvpupos  ;  ev, 
well,  and  tbnpi,  to  speak.] 

A  representation  of  good  qualities  ;  particularly  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  harsh  or  indelicate  word 
or  expression  is  softened,  or  rather  by  which  a  deli- 
cate word  or  expression  is  substituted  for  one  which 
is  offensive  to  good  manners  or  to  delicate  ears. 

Ash.     Campbell. 
EU-PHE-MIS'TIC,  a.    Containing  euphemism;  ren- 
dering more  decent  or  delicate  in  expression. 
EU-PHON'IC,  j  a.      [See   Euphony.]     Agreeable 

EU-PHON'I€-AL,  j      in  sound;  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
as,  euphonical  orthography.  Colcbrooke. 

The  Greeks  adopted  many  changes  in  the  combination  of  sylla- 
bles, to  render  their  language  euphonic,  by  avoiding  such 


collisions. 


E.  Porter. 


EU-PH6'NI-OUS,  a.    Agreeable  in  sound. 

EU-PHo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  euphony  ;  harmo- 
niously. 

Eu'PHO-NISM,    71.     An    agreeable    combination   of 
sounds. 

Ey'PHO-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  make  agreeable  in  sound. 

Eu'PHO-NY,   (yu'fo-ne,)  n.      [Gr.  cviboivta  ;  ev  and 
tpovn,  voice.] 

An  agreeable  sound  ;  an  easy,  smooth  enunciation 
of  sounds  ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters  and  syllables 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

EU-PHOR'BI-A,  (yu-for'be-a,)  71.   [Gr.  cvqjop0ta,  with 
a  different  signification.] 

In  botany,  spurge,  or  bastard  spurge,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby,  herbaceous 
succulents,  some  of  them  armed  with  thorns.  Encyc. 

EU-PHOR'BI-UM,  (yu-for'be-um,)  n     [L.,  from  Gr. 
S       joj 


cvtpopfftov,  Ar.  /,».*-> >3  forbion.] 


In  tlie  materia  medica,  an  inspissated  sap,  exuding 
from  an  African  plant.  It  has  a  sharp,  biting  taste, 
and  is  vehemently  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  ulcer- 
ating the  fauces.  Encyc. 
EC'PHO-TIDE,  71.  A  name  given,  by  the  French,  to 
the  aggregate  of  diallage  and  saussurite.  Cleaveland. 
EO'PHRA-SY,  (yu'fra-se,)  71.     [Gr.  cvtbpaaa.] 

Eyebright,  the  popular  name  of  the  genus  of  plants 
Euphrasia,  called,  in  French,  casse-lunctte. 
EO'PHU-ISM,  71.     [Gr.  cvtpvns,  elegant.] 

An  affectation  of  excessive  elegance  and   refine- 
ment of  language  ;  high-flown  diction. 
EC'PHU-IST,  71.     [Gr.  evtbvris.] 

One  who  affects  excessive  refinement  and  elegance 
of  language  ;  applied  particularly  to  a  class  of  writ- 
ers, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  whose  unnatural  and 
high-flown  diction  is  ridiculed  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Monastery,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Percie  Shafton. 
EU-PHU-IST'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  the  euphuists,  or  to 

euphuism. 
EU-Ra'SIAN,  71.  or  a.  [A  contraction  of  European  and 
Asian.] 

A  term  applied,  in  India,  to  children  born  of  Euro- 
pean parents  on  the  one  side,  and  Asiatics  on  the 
other. 
EU-RI'PUS,  71.     [Gr.  EupiTroj ;  L.  Euripus.] 

A  strait ;  a  narrow  tract  of  water,  where  the  tide, 
or  a  current,  flows  and  reflpws,  as  that  in  Greece, 
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between  Euboea  and  Attica,  or  Eubcoa  and  Boeotia. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  strait  or  frith  much  agita- 
ted. Burke. 

Eu'RITE,  n.  The  French  name  of  felspathic  granite, 
of  which  felspar  is  the  principal  ingredient;  the 
white  stone  [toeiss  stein]  of  Werner. 

EU  ROC'LY-DON,  n.  [Gr  evpos,  wind,  and  kXvSoiv, 
a  wave.] 

A  tempestuous  wind,  such  as  drove  ashore,  on 
Malta,  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Italy. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  blewn  from  an  easterly  point. 
./Set!  xxvii.  Encyc. 

EO'ROPE,  n.  [Bochart  supposes  this  word  to  be  com- 
posed of  NBN  "V>n,  white  face,  the  land  of  white  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  the  Ethiopians,  black-faced 
people,  or  tawny  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa.] 

The  great  quarter  of  the  earth  that  lies  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Asia,  and  between  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  and  the  North  Sea. 

ETJ-RO-PE'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Europe. 

EU-RO-PE'AN,  n.     A  native  of  Europe. 

EU'RUS,  n.    [L.]     The  east  wind. 

EO'RYTH-MY,  (yu'rith-my,)  n.  [Gr.  ev  and  p~v8pos, 
rythmus,  number  or  proportion.] 

In  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  ease,  majes- 
ty, and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  arising  from 
justproportions  in  the  composition.  Encyc. 

EU-Se'BI-AN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  a  friend  and  prc- 
tectorof  Arius. 

EU-STa'€H[-AN,  a.  The  eustachian  tube,  is  a  slender 
pipe  affording  a  passage  for  the  air  from  a  cavity  in 
the  ear  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  the  exter- 
nal air.  Paley. 

EO'STtfLE,  7t.     [Gr.  tv  and  rvXoc,  a  column.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  building  in  which 
the  columns  are  placed  at  the  most  convenient  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  the  intercolumniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column. 

Gwilt. 

Efj'TAX-Y,  n.     [Gr.  curnfia.] 

Established  order.     [JVb(  used.]  Waterhouse, 

EU-TER'PE,  (yu-ter'pe,)  n*  In  mythology,  the  muse 
who  presides  over  wind-instruments. 

EU-TER'PE-AN,  a.  Relating  to  Euterpe ;  a  term  of- 
ten given  to  music  clubs. 

EO'THA-NA-SY  or  EU-THAN'A-SY,  7t.  [Gr.  tvBa- 
vaoia  ;  ev  and  Oavaroc,  death.] 

An  easy  death.  Mrbuthnot. 

ETJ-TY€H'I-AN,  71.  A  term  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Eutychius,  who  held  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ,  after  their  union,  became  so  blend- 
ed together,  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature.  They 
were  also  called  Monophysites.  J.  Murdoch. 

EU-TYCHT-AN-iSM,  (yu-tik'e-an-izm,)  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  Eutychius. 

EOX'INE,  7i.    The  sea  on  the  east  of  Europe  ;  the 

E  VA'OATE,  v.  t.     [L.  vaco.]  [Black  Sea. 

To  empty.     [JVot  in  use.]  Harvey. 

E-VACU.-ANT,  a.     [L.  evacuans.] 
Emptying ;  freeing  from. 

E-VAC'lJ-ANT,  7i.  A  medicine  which  procures  evac- 
uations, or  promotes  the  natural  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. 

E-VACU.-ATE,  v.  t.  JL.  evacuo;  e  and  vacuus,  from 
vaco,  to  empty.     See  Vacant.] 

i.  To  make  empty ;  to  free  from  any  thing  con- 
tained ;  as,  to  evacuate  the  church  Hooker. 

2.  To  throw  out  ;  to  eject ;  to  void  ;  to  discharge  ; 
as,  to  evacuate  dark-colored  matter  from  the  bowels. 
Hence, 

3.  To  empty ;  to  free  from  contents,  or  to  diminish 
the  quantity  contained  ;  as,  to  evacuate  the  bowels  ; 
to  evacuate  the  vessels  by  bleeding. 

4.  To  quit ;  to  withdraw  from  a  place.  The  Brit- 
ish army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  25, 
1783. 

5.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify ;  as,  to  evacuate  a 
marriage,  or  any  contract. 

[In  this  sense,  Vacate  is  now  generally  used.] 

E-VACIJ-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Emptied  ;  cleared  ;  freed 

from  the  contents  ;  quitted,  as  by  an  army  or  garri 

son  ;  ejected  ;  discharged  ;  vacated. 

E-VACU.-A-TING,  ppr.     Emptying  ;  making  void  or 

vacant  ;  withdrawing  from. 
E-VAG-U-A'TION,  7t.     The  act  of  emptying  or  clear- 
ing of  the  contents  ;  the  act  of  withdrawing  from,  as 
an  army  or  garrison. 

2.  Discharges  by  stool  or  other  natural  means ;  a 
diminution  of  the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathar- 
tics, venesection,  or  other  means.  Quincy.  ' 

3.  Abolition  ;  nullification. 
E-VAC'U-A-TIVE,  a.     That  evacuates. 
E-VAC'IJ-A-TOR,  ?i.    One  that  makes  void. 

Hammond. 
EVADE',  v.  1. 1  [L.  evado;   e  and  vado,  to  go;   Sp. 
evadir ;  Fr.  evader.'] 

1.  To  avoid  by  dexterity.  The  man  evaded  the 
blow  aimed  at  his  head. 

2.  To  avoid  or  escape  by  artifice  or  stratagem  ;  to 
slip  away  ;  to  elude.     The  thief  evaded  his  pursuers. 

3.  To  elude  by  subterfuge,  sophistry,  address,  or 
ingenuity.  The  advocate  evades  an  argument  or  the 
force  of  an  argument. 


EVA 

4.  To  escape  as  imperceptible,  or  not  to  be  reached 
or  seized.  South. 

E-VADE',  v.  i.  To  escape;  to  slip  away;  formerly 
and  properly  with  from  ;  as,  to  evade  from  perils. 
But  from  is  now  seldom  used. 

2.  To  attempt  to  escape  ;  to  practice  artifice  or 
sophistry,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding. 

The  minister*  of  God  are  not  to  evade  and  take  refuge  in  any 
such  ways.  South. 

E-VAD'ED,  pp.    Avoided  ;  eluded. 

E-VaD'ING,    ppr.      Escaping  ;    avoiding  ;    eluding  ; 

slipping  away  from  danger,  pursuit,  or  attack 
EV-A-G  ACTION,  71.    [L.  evagatio,  evagor ;  e  and  vagor, 

to  wander.] 
The  act  of  wandering;  excursion;   a  roving  or 

rambling.  Ray. 

E-VAG-IN-A'TION,  71.     [e  and  vagina.]     The  act  of 
_  unsheathing. 
E'VAL,  a.     [L.  trvum.] 

Relating  to  time  or  duration.     [JVot  in  use.] 
E-VAL-TJ-A'TION,  71.  [Fr.]    Valuation;  apprizement. 

[Useless.] 
EV-A-NES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  evancscens,  from  evanesco ; 

e  and  vanesco,  to  vanish,  from  vanus,  vain,  empty. 

See  Vain.] 

1.  A  vanishing  ;  a  gradual  departure  from  sight  or 
possession,  either  by  removal  to  a  distance  or  by 
dissipation,  as  vapor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liable  to  vanish  and  escape 
possession. 

EV-A-NES'CENT,  a.  Vanishing;  subject  to  vanish- 
ing ;  fleeting  ;  passing  away  ;  liable  to  dissipation, 
like  vapor,  or  to  become  imperceptible.  The  pleas- 
ures and  joys  of  life  are  evanescent. 

EV-AN-ES'CENT-LY,   adv.    In  a  vanishing  manner. 

E-VAN'GEL,  71.     [L.  evangelium.] 

The  gospel.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

EV-AN-Ge'LI-AN,  a.    Rendering  thanks  for  favors. 

Mitford. 

E-VAN-GEL'IC,  I  a.     [Low  L.  evangelicus,  from 

E-VAN-GEL'IG-AL,  ]  evangelium,  the  gospe!  ;  Gr. 
tvayytXtKof,  from  evayyeXiov;  tv,  well,  good,  and 
ayytXXoj,  to  announce,  Ir.  agalla,  to  tell,  to  speak,  Ar. 

^L?  kaula,  to  tell,  Class  Gl,  No.  49,  or  Ch.  N^3,  •f?3H, 
to  call,  No.  36.] 

1.  According  to  the  gospel ;  consonant  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  published  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  as,  evangelical  righteousness,  obe- 
dience, or  piety. 

2.  Contained  in  the  gospel  ;  as,  an  evangelical 
doctrine. 

3.  Sound  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  orthodox  ; 
as,  an  evangelical  preacher. 

E-VAN-GEL'IG-AL-ISM,  71.    Adherence  to  evangel- 
ical doctrines. 
E-VAN-GEL'IC-AL-LY,  adv     In  a  manner  according 

to  the  gospel. 
E-VAN'GEL-ISM,7i.    The  promulgation  of  the  gospel 

Bacon. 
E-VAN'GEL-IST,  71.     A  writer  of  the  history  or  doc- 
trines,  precepts,   actions,   life,    and    death,   of  our 
blessed  Savior,  Jesus  Christ ;  as,  the  four  evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

2.  A  preacher  or  publisher  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  having  charge  of 
a  particular  church. 
E-VAN'GEL-IST-A-RY,  ti.     A  selection  of  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  as  a  lesson  in  divine  service. 

Gregory. 
E-VAN-GEL-I-ZA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  evangelizing. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Low  L.  evangcliio.] 

To  instruct  in  the  gospel  ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to, 
and  convert  to  a  belief  of  the  gospel  ;  as,  to  evangel- 
ize heathen  nations  ;  to  evangelize  the  world. 

Milner.     Buclmnan. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  preach  the  gospel. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Instructed  in  the  gos- 
pel ;  converted  to  a  belief  of  the  gospel,  or  to  Chris- 
tianity. 
E-VAN'GEL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Instructing  in  the  doctrines 
and    precepts   of  the    gospel ;    converting   to   Chris- 
tianity. 
E-VAN'GEL-Y,  71.    Good  tidings ;   the  gospel.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Spenser. 

E-VAN'ID,  a.     [L.  evanidus.     See  Vain.] 

Faint;  weak;  evanescent;  liable  to  vanish  or  dis- 
appear ;  as,  an  cvanid  color  or  smell.    Bacon.     Encyc. 
E-VAN'ISH,  v.  i.     [L.  evanesco.     See  Vain.] 

To  vanish  ;  to  disappear ;  to  escape  from  sight  or 
perception. 

[Vanish  is  more  generally  used.] 
E-VAN'ISH-MENT,  n.     A  vanishing  ;  disappearance. 

Barton. 
E-VAP'O-RA-BLE,  a.     [See  Evaporate.]     That  may 
be  converted  into  vapor,  and  pass  off  in  fumes  ;  that 
may  be  dissipated  by  evaporation.  Grew. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  v.  x.  [L.  evaporo  ;  e  and  vaporo,  from 
vapor,  which  see.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  escape  and 
be  dissipated,  either  in  visible  vapor,  or  in  particles 
too  minute  to  be  visible.    Fluids,  when  heated,  often 
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evaporate  in  visible  steam  ;  but  water,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  generally  evaporates  in  an  imperceptible 
manner. 

2.  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect;  to  be  dis- 
sipated ;  to  be  wasted.  Arguments  evaporate  in 
words  ;  the  spirit  of  a  writer  often  evaporates  in 
translating. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  v.  t.  To  convert  or  resolve  a  fluid 
into  vapor,  which  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  air  ; 
to  dissipate  in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles. 
Heat  evaporates  water  at  every  point  of  temperature, 
from  32°  to  212°,  the  boiling  point  of  Fahrenheit,  a 
north-west  wind,  in  New  England,  evaporates  water, 
and  dries  the  earth,  more  rapidly  than  the  heat  alone 
of  a  summer's  day. 
2.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  pour  out  in  words  or  sound. 

Wotlon. 

E-VAP'O-RATE,  <z.    Dispersed  in  vapors. 

E-VAP'O-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  vapor  or 
steam,  and  dissipated ;  dissipated  in  insensible  par- 
ticles, as  a  fluid. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TING,  ppr.  Resolving  into  vapor ;  dis- 
sipating, as  a  fluid. 

E-VAP-O-RA'TION,  71.  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 
into  vapor  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmospheric 
air.  Evaporation  is  increased  by  heat,  and  is  folluwed 
by  cold.  It  is  now  generally  considered  as  a  solution 
in  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  off  in  fumes;  vent;  discharge. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  operation  of  drawing  off  a 
portion  of  a  fluid  in  steam,  that  the  remainder  may 
be  of  a  greater  consistence,  or  more  concentrated. 

E-VAP'O-RA-TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  producing 

evaporation. 
E-VAP-O-ROM'E-TER,  71.     [L.  evaporo,  and  Gr.  uer- 
pov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a 
fluid  evaporated  in  a  given  time ;  an  atmometer. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
E-VA'SION,  (e-va'zhun,)  71.     [L.  evasio,  from  evado, 
evasi.    See  Evade.] 

The  act  of  eluding  or  avoiding,  or  of  escaping, 
particularly  from  the  pressure  of  an  argument,  from 
an  accusation  or  charge,  from  an  interrogatory  and 
the  like  ;  excuse;  subterfuge;  equivocation;  artifice 
to  elude;  shift.  Evasion  of  a  direct  answer  weakens 
the  testimony  of  a  witness. 

Thou  by  evasions  thy  crime  uucoverest  more.  Milton. 

E-VA'SIVE,  a.  Using  evasion  or  artifice  to  avoid  ; 
elusive;  shuffling;  equivocating. 

He  —  answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  evasion  ;  artfully  contrived  to  elude 
a  qucetion,  charge,  or  argument;  as,  an  evasive  an- 
swer ;  an  evasive  argument  or  reasoning. 

E-VA'SIVE-LY,  adv.  By  evasion  or  subterfuge  ;  elu- 
sively  ;  in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a 
charge. 

E-VA'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
evasive. 

EVE,  11.  The  consort  of  Adam,  and  mother  of  the 
human  race ;  so  called  by  Adam,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  all  living.  In  this  case,  the  word 
would  properly  belong  to  the  Heb.  rpn.  But  the 
Hebrew  name  is  mn,  havah  or  chavah,  coinciding 
with  the  verb  to  show,  to  discover,  and  Parkhurst 
hence  denominates  Eve  the  manifestcr.  In  the  Scp- 
tuagint,  Eve,  in  Gen.  iii.  20,  is  rendered  Zoj/j,  life  ; 
but,  in  Gen.  iv.  1,  it  is  rendered  Em»,  Euan  or  Evan. 
The  reason  of  this  variation  is  not  obvious,  as  the 
Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  passages.  In  Russ.  Eve 
is  Evva.  In  the  Chickasaw  language  of  America, 
a  wife  is  called  await,  says  Adair. 

E-VEC'TION,  71.     [L.  ev'cho,  to  carry  away.] 

1.  A  carrying  out  or  away  ;  also,  a  lifting  or  extol- 
ling ;  exaltation.  Pearson. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  change  of  form  in  the  lunar 
orbit,  by  which  its  eccentricity  is  sometimes  increased, 
and  sometimes  diminished.  Olmsted. 

EVE,  in.     [Sax.   atfen,  cfen  j   D.  avond  ,■    G. 

E'V-EN,  (e'vn,)  \  abend:  Sw.  afton  ;  Dan.  aften  ;  Ice. 
afftan.  Q.U.  Ch.  N^s,  from  n:s,  fanah,  to  turn,  to 
decline.  The  evening  is  the  decline  of  the  day,  or 
fall  of  the  sun.] 

i.  The  decline  of  the  sir;  the  latter  part  or  close 
of  the  day,  and  beginning  of  the  night.  Eve  is  used 
chiefly  in  poetry.     In  prose,  we  generally  use  evening. 

Winter,  oft,  al  eve  resumes  the  breeze.  Thomson. 

They,  lilie  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought.  Shale. 

2.  Eve  is  used,  also,  for  the  evening  before  a  holi- 
day ;  as,  Christmas  eve.  Johnson. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  period  just  preceding  some  im- 
portant event ;  as,  the  eve  of  an  engagement. 

E'V-EN-SONG,  (E'vn-,)  7t.  A  song  for  the  evening;  a 
form  of  worship  for  the  evening.  Mdton. 

2.  The  evening,  or  close  of  the  day.         Dryden. 
E'V£N-TIDE,  71.     [even  and    Sax.  tid,  time.]     Liter- 
ally, the  time  of  evening;  that  is,  evening. 

Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  even-tide.  -~~  Gen. 
xxiv. 

[This  word  is  nearly  obsolete ;  tide  being  a  useless 
addition  to  even.] 
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E'V-EN,  (e'vn,)  o.     [Sax.  efen;  D.  even;  G.  eben ;  Sw. 

e/uc« ;   Pers.    •  ±£>  Iwvan.    The  sense  is,  laid   or 

pressed  down,  level.] 

1.  Level ;  smooth  ;  of  an  equal  surface ;  flat ;  not 
rough  or  waving ;  as,  an  even  tract  of  land  ;  an  even 
country  ;  an  even  surface.. 

2.  Uniform  ;  equal ;  calm  ;  not  easily  ruffled  or 
disturbed,  elevated  or  depressed;  as,  an  even  temper. 

3.  Level  with  ;  parallel  to, 

And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.  —  Luke  xix, 

4.  Not  leaning. 

He  could  not  carry  his  honors  even.  Shak. 

5.  Equally  favorable  ;  on  a  level  in  advantage  ; 
fair.  He  met  the  enemy  on  even  ground  ;  the  advo- 
cates met  on  even  ground  in  argument. 

6.  Owing  nothing  on  either  side  ;  having  accounts 
balanced.  We  have  settled  accounts,  and  now  are 
even. 

7.  Settled;  balanced  ;  as,  our  accounts  are  even. 

8.  Equal  ;  as,  even  numbers. 

9.  Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
w'Jiout  a  remainder  ;  opposed  to  odd.  4,  6,  8,  10, 
are  even  numbers. 

Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is  even  or  odd. 

Taylor. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn,)  v.  t.  To  make  even  or  level ;  to  level ; 
to  lay  smooth. 

This  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obligation,  or 
in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to 
balance  accounts.  Shak. 

E'VEN,  v.  i.     To  be  equal  to.     [Not  used.]       Carcw. 

E'VEN,  (e'vn,)  ado.  Noting  a  level  or  equality,  or, 
emphatically,  a  like  manner  or  degree.  As  it  has 
been  done  to  you,  even  so  shall  it  be  done  to  others. 
Thou  art  a  soldier  even  to  Cato's  wishes  ;  that  is, 
your  qualities,  as  a  soldier,  are  equal  to  his  wishes. 

2.  Noting  equality  or  sameness  of  time  ;  hence, 
emphatically,  the  very  time.  I  knew  the  facts  even 
when  1  wrote  to  you. 

3.  Noting,  emphatically,  identity  of  person. 

And  behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the  earth.  — 
Gen.  vi. 

4.  Likewise  ;  in  like  manner. 

Here  all  their  rage  and  even  their  murmurs  cease.  Pope. 

5.  So  much  as.  We  are  not  even  sensible  of  the 
change. 

6.  Noting  the  application  of  something  to  that 
which  is  less  probably  included  in  the  phrase  ;  or 
bringing  something  within  a  description  which  is 
unexpected.  The  common  people  are  addicted  to 
this  vice,  and  even  the  great  are  not  free  from  it.  He 
made  several  discoveries  which  are  new  even  to  the 
learned. 

Here  also  we  see  the  sense  of  equality,  or  bringing 
to  a  level.  So  in  these  phrases,  I  shall  even  let  it  pass, 
I  shall  even  do  more,  wc  observe  the  sense  of  bring- 
ing the  mind  or  will  to  a  level  with  what  is  to  be 

E-VENE',  v.  ('.     [L.  evenio.]  [done. 

To  happen.     [Not  in  use]  Ilcywt. 

E'VEN-ED,  (e'vnd,)  pp.     Made  even  or  level. 

E'VEN-EK,  (S'vn-er,)  n.     One  that  makes  even. 

E'VEN-IIAND,  n.     Equality.  Bacon. 

E'VEN-HAND-ED,  a.     Impartial ;  equitable  ;  just. 

Shall. 

E'VEN-KEEL.  A  ship  is  properly  said  to  be  on 
even-keel  when  she  draws  the  .same  water  abaft  and 
forward.  The  term  is  sometimes  used,  though  inac- 
curately, to  denote  that  she  is  not  inclined  to  either 
side,  but  is  upright.  Brandc. 

E'VEN-ING,  (e'vn-ing,)  n.  [See  Eve,  Even.]  The 
latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and  the  beginning  of 
darkness  or  night ;  properly,  the  decline  or  fall  of  the 
day,  or  of  the  sun. 

The  evening  and  die  morning  were  the  first  day.  —  Gen.  i. 

The  precise  time  when  evening-  begins,  or  when  it 
ends,  is  not  ascertained  by  usage.  The  word  often 
includes  a  part  at  least  of  the  afternoon,  and  indeed 
the  whole  afternoon  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  of  the  Sabbath."  In  strict- 
ness, evening  commences  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  continues  during  twilight ;  and  night  commences 
with  total  darkness.  But,  in  customary  language, 
the  evening  extends  to  bedtime,  whatever  that  time 
may  be.  Hence  we  say,  to  spend  an  evening  with  a 
friend  ;  an  everting  visit. 

2.  The  decline  or  latter  part  of  life.  We  say,  the 
evening  of  life,  or  of  one's  dnys. 

3.  The  decline  of  any  thing;  as,  the  evening  of 
glnrv. 

E'VEN-ING,  (e'vn-ing,)  a.  Being  at  the  close  of  day  ; 
as,  the  eecning  sacrifice. 

g'VEN-ING-HY.MN,  )  (g'vn-ing-)  n.    A  hymn  orsong 

E'VEN-ING-SONG,   \     to  be  sung  at  evening. 

E' VEN-ING-STXR,  (e'vn-ing-)  n.  Hesperus  or  Ves- 
per ;  Venus,  when  visible  in  the  evening. 

E'VEN-MIND'ED,a.     Having  equanimity. 


EVE 

E'VEN-LY,  (e'vn-le,)  adv.  With  an  even,  level,  or 
smooth  surface  ;  without  roughness,  elevations,  and 
depressions  ;  as,  things  evenly  spread. 

2.  Equally  ;  uniformly  ;  in  an  equipoise ;  as,  evenly 
balanced. 

3.  In  a  level  position  ;  horizontally. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant  from  the  centre  cf  the 
earth.  Brerewood. 

4.  Impartially  ;  without  bias  from  favor  or  enmity. 

Bacon. 
E'VEN-NESS,  (e'vn-r'ess,)  n.  The  state  of  being  even, 
level,  or  smooth  ;  equality  of  surface. 

2.  Uniformity  ;  regularity  ;  as,  evenness  of  motion. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side  ;  equal 
distance  from  either  extreme.  Hale. 

4.  Horizontal  position  ;  levelness  of  surface  ;  as, 
the  evenness  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 

5.  Impartiality  between  parties  ;  equal  respect. 

6.  Calmness  ;  equality  of  temper  ;  freedom  from 
perturbation  ;  a  state  of  mind  not  subject  to  elevation 
or  depression  ;  equanimity.  Atterbury. 

E-VEJMT',  n.t[L.  eventus,  evenio  ;  e  and  venio,  to  come  ; 

Fr.  evenement ;  It.  and  Sp.  evento  ;  Ar.     "IS  faina. 
Class  Bn,  No.  21.] 

1.  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens  ;  that 
which  falls  out ;  any  incident,  good  or  bad. 

There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.  —  Ec- 
cles.  ix. 

2.  The  consequence  of  any  thing ;  the  issue  ;  con- 
clusion ;  end  ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or 
series  of  operations  terminates.  The  event  of  the 
campaign  was  to  bring  about  a  negotiation  for 
peace. 

E-VENT',  v.  i.     To  break  forth.     [JVot  used.] 

E-VENT'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  eventrcr,  from  the  L.  e 
and  venter,  the  belly.] 
To  open  the  bowels  ;  to  rip  open  ;  to  disembowel. 

Brown. 

E-VENT'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Having  the  bowels  opened. 

E-VENT'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Opening  the  bowels. 

E-VENT'FIJL,  a.  [from  event.']  Full  of  events  or 
incidents ;  producing  numerous  or  great  changes, 
either  in  public  or  private  affairs  ;  as,  an  eventful 
period  of  history  ;  an  eventful  period  of  life. 

E-VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  t.  To  winnow  ;  to  fan  ;  to  dis- 
cuss.    [See  Ventilate.] 

E-VEN-TI-LA'TION,  n.    A  fanning  ;  discussion. 

E-VENT'LJ-AL,  a.     [from  event.]     Coming  or  happen- 
ing as  a  consequence  or  result  of  any  thing ;  conse- 
quential. 
2.  Final ;  terminating  ;  ultimate.  Burke. 

Eventual  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  public  securities. 

Hamilton. 

E-VENT-I|-AL'I-TY,  n.  Among  phrenologists,  that 
organ  which  takes  cognizance  of  occurrences  or 
events.  Brande. 

E-VENT'U-AL-LV,  adv.  In  the  event ;  in  the  final 
result  or  issue. 

E-VENT' U- ATE,  v.  i.  To  issue  ;  to  come  to  an  end  ; 
to  close  ;  to  terminate.     [Rare  in  Eng.]     J.  Lloyd. 

E-VENTTJ-A-TING,  ppr.     Issuing  ;  terminating. 

EVER,  adv.     [Sax.  cefre,  efre.] 

1.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period  or  point  of  time, 
past  or  future.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  city  of  Paris, 
or  shall  you  ever  see  it  ? 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.  —  Eph.  v. 

2.  At  all  times  ;  always  ;  continually. 

He  shall  ever  love,  and  always  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty.  Dryden. 

He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  bis  covenant.  —  Ps.  cxi. 
Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the   knowledge  of  the 
truth.— 2  Tim.  iii. 

3.  Forever;  eternally;  to  perpetuity  ;  during  ever- 
lasting continuance. 

This  is  my  name  forever.  —  Ex.  iii. 
In  a  more  lax  sense,  this  word  signifies  continually, 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall 

serve  him  forever.—  Ex.  xxi. 
These  words  are  sometimes  repeated,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  ;  forever  and  ever,  or  forever  and  forever. 
Pope.     Shak. 

4.  Ever  and  anon ;  at  one  time  and  another  ;  now 
and  then.  Drydai. 

5.  In  any  degree.  No  man  is  ever  the  richer  or 
happier  for  injustice. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  creature  ever  the  less,  because  he  sees  the 
apostle  safe  from  his  poison.  Hall. 

In  modern  usage,  this  word  is  used  for  never,  but 
very  improperly. 

And  all  the  question,  wrangle  e'er  so  long, 

Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong.  Pope. 

This  ought  to  be,  ne'er  so  long,  as  the  phrase  is  al- 
ways used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  our  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  is,  so  long  as  never,  so  long  as 
never  before,  to  any  length  of  time  indefinitely.  Ask 
me  never  so  much  dowry.  Charmers,  charming  never 
so  wisely.  These  are  the  genuine  English  phrases. 
Let  them  charm  so  wisely  as  never  before. 


EVE 

6.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis  ;  thus,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it ;  as  like  him  as  ever  he 
can  look. 

They  brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces  or  evtr  they  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  den.  —  Dan.  vi. 

[  Or  is  a  misprint.  It  should  be  ere,  that  is,  before. 
See  Ere.] 

7.  In  poetry,  and  sometimes  in  prose,  ever  is  con- 
tracted into  e'er. 

Ever,  in  composition,  signifies  always  or  contin- 
ually, without  intermission,  or  to  eternity. 

EV-ER-AGT'IVE,  a.    Active  at  all  times. 

EV-ER-BUB'BLING,  a.  [ever  and  bubbling.]  Con- 
tinually boiling  or  bubbling  Crasliaw. 

EV-ER-BURN'ING,  a.  [ever  and  burning.]  Burning 
continually,  or  without  intermission  ;  never  extinct; 
as,  an  ever-burning  lamp  ;  ever-burning  sulphur. 

Milton. 

EV-ER-CHANG'ING,  a.    Very  changeable. 

E V-ER-DE-e A  Y  'ING,  a.    Always  decaying. 

EV-ER-DCR'ING,  a.  [ever  and  during.]  Enduring 
forever  ;  continuing  without  end  ;  as,  evcr-during 
glory.  Ralegh. 

EV-ER-.DY/ING,  a.    Always  dying. 

EV-ER-EX-PAND'ING,  a.    Always  expanding. 

EV-ER-GLADE,  n.  A  tract  of  land  covered  with 
water  and  grass. 

EVER-GREEN,  a.  [eocr  and  ,0-reen.]  Always  green; 
verdant  throughout  the  year.  The  pine  is  an  ever- 
green tree. 

EV-ER-GREEN,  n.  A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
through  all  the  seasons  ;  as,  a  garden  furnished  with 
evergreens. 

EV-ER-GRoW'ING,  a.     Always  growing. 

EV-ER-HAST'ING,  a.    Always  hasting. 

EV-ER-HON'OR-ED,(-on'urd,)a.  [ever  and  honored.] 
Always  honored  ;  ever  held  in  esteem ;  as,  an  ever- 
honored  name.  Pope. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING,  a.t  [ever  and  lasting.]  Lasting  or 
enduring  forever ;  eternal ;  existing  or  continuing 
without  end  ;  immortal. 

The  everlasting  God,  or  Jehovah.  —  Gen.  xxi. 

Everlasting  fire  ;  everlasting  punishment.  —  Matt,  xviii.  xxv. 

2.  Perpetual  ;  continuing  indefinitely,  or  during 
the  present  state  of  things. 

1  will  give  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  of  Canaan,  for 

an  everlasting  possession.  —  Gen.  xvii. 
The  everlasting  hills  or  mountains.         Genesis.    Habakkuk. 

3.  In  popular  usage,  endless;  continual;  uninter- 
mitted  ;  as,  the  family  is  disturbed  with  everlasting 
disputes. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING,  n.  Eternity;  eternal  duration, 
past  and  future. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.  —  Ps.  xc. 

2.  A  popular  name  of  certain  plants,  from  the  per- 
manence of  the  color  and  form  of  their  do'  flowers, 
as  the  American  cudweed,  of  the  genus  Qnaphaliuin. 
Loudon.  Farm.  Encyc. 
EV-ER-LAST'ING-LY, aao.    Eternally;  perpetually; 

continuall)'.  Swift. 

EV-ER-LAST'ING-NESS,  B.     Eternity  ;  endless   du- 
ration ;  indefinite  duration.     [Little  used.]    Donne. 
EV-ER-LAST'ING-PEA,   n.    A  plant  of  the  vetch 

kind,  a  species  of  Lathyrus. 
EV-EE-LIV'ING,  a.     [ever  and  living.]    Living  with- 
out end  ;   eternal ;  immortal  ;  having  eternal  exist- 
ence ;  as,  the  ever-living  God. 
2.  Continual ;  incessant  ;  unintermitted. 
EV-ER-MEM'O-RA-BLE,  a.    Worthy  to  be  always 

remembered. 
EV-ER-MoRE',    adv.      [ever    and    more.]      Always  ; 
eternally. 

Religion  prefers  the  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  presence  of 
God  for  evermore.  Tillolson. 

2.  Always ;  at  all  times  ;  as,  evermore  guided  by 
truth. 
EV-ER-O'PEN,  (-o'pn,)  a.     [ever  and  open.]      Always 

open  ;  neverclosed.  Taylor. 

EV-ER-PLEAS'ING,a.  [ever  and  pleasing.]  Always 
pleasing;  ever  giving  delight. 

The  ever-pleasing  Pamela.  Sidney. 

EV-ER-RE-€UR'RING,  a.    Alwavs  recurring. 
EV-ER  -REST'LESS,  a.     Always  restless. 
EV-ER-RE-VilR'ED,  a.    Always  revered. 
E- VERSE',  (e-vers',)u.  t.     [L.  cversus.] 

To  overthrow  or  subvert.     [JVot  used.]   Qlanville. 
E-VER'SION,  v.     [L.  eversio.] 

An  overthrowing  ;  destruction.  Taylor. 

•Eversion  of  the  eyelids  ;  ectropium,  a  disease  in 
which  the  eyelids  are  turned  outward,  so  as  to 
expose  the  red  internal  tunic.  Qood. 

EV-ER-SMIL'ING,  a.    Always  smiling. 
E-VERT',  v.  1.     [L.  everto  ;  e  and  vcrto,  to  turn.] 

To  overturn  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  destroy.  [Little 
used.]  Jltjliffe. 

E-VERT'ED,  pp.    Overturned. 
E-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Overthrowing. 
EV-ER-VER'DANT,  a.     Always  green.     Verplanck. 
EV-ER-WAK'ING,  a.      [ever   and   waking.]     Always 
EV-ER-WAST'ING,  a.    Always  wasting.       [awake. 
EV-ER-WATCH'FfjL,  a.     [ever  and   watchful.]     Al- 
ways watching  or  vigilant ;  as,  ever-watchful  eyes. 
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EVER-Y,  a.  [Old  Eng.  everkh.  Chaucer.  It  is 
formed  from  ever.  The  Scots  write  everieh  and 
everilk  ;  the  latter  is  the  Sax.  tefrc  and  ale,  each. 
The  former  may  be  eac,  caca,  addition,  or  the  com- 
non   termination  ich,  ig,  like. J 

Each  individual  of  a  whole  collection  or  aggregate 
number.  The  word  includes  the  whole  number,  but 
n.'ich  separately  stated  or  considered. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.  —  Ps.  xxxix. 
J;V'ER-Y-DAY,  a.     [every  and  day.]     Used   or  being 
every  day  ;  common  ;  usual  ;    as,  every-day  wit ;  an 
every-day  suit  of  clothes. 
F.V'Eil-Y-WIIERE,  adv.     [See  Where,  which  signi- 
fies place.] 
In  every  place;  in  all  places. 
EV-ER-YOUNG',    a.       [ever    and   young.]      Always 
young  or  fresh  ;    not   subject  to  old  age  or  decay  ; 
undecaying. 

Joys  eve~-young,  unmixed  with  pain  or  fear.  Pope. 

EVES'DROP.       See   Eavesdrop,  the   usual  spelling. 

EVES'DROP-PER,  n.  One  who  stands  under  the 
eaves,  or  at  a  window,  or  door,  to  listen  privately  to 
what  is  said  in  the  house.     [See  Eavesdropper.] 

E-VES'Tl-GATE,  v.  t.  [Not  in  use.]  See  Investi- 
gate. 

E- VI' URATE.     Wot  in  use'.]     See  Vibrate. 

E-VICT',  v.  t.  [L.  eoinco,  cvictum;  e  and  vinco,  to 
conquer.] 

1.  To  dispossess  by  a  judicial  process,  or  course  of 
legal  proceedings  ;  to  recover  lands  or  tenements  by 
law. 

If  either  party  be  evicted  for  defect  of  the  other's  title. 

Blackslone. 

2.  To  take  away  by  sentence  of  law. 

King  Charles. 

3.  To  evince  ;  to  prove.     [Not  used.]         Cheyne. 
E-VICT'ED,  pjt.     Dispossessed   by  sentence  of  law  ; 

applied  to  persons.      Recovered   by  legal  process  ;  ap- 
plied to  tilings. 

E-VfCT'lNG,  ppr.     Dispossessing  by  course  of  law. 

E-VI€'TION,  n.     Dispossession  by  judicial  sentence  ; 
the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  from  another's 
possession,  by  due  course  of  law. 
2.  Proof  ;  conclusive  evidence.  L'Estrange. 

EV'1-DENCE,  7i.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  evidentia,  from  video, 
to  see.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  That  which  elucidates  and  enables  the  mind  to 
see  truth  ;  proof  arising  from  our  own  perceptions 
by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony  of  others,  or 
from  inductions  of  reason.  Our  senses  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  matter,  of  solidity,  of  color, 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  of  figure,  &c.  The  declarations  of  a  witness 
furnish  evidence  of  facts  to  a  court  and  jury  ;  and 
reasoning,  or  the  deductions  of  the  mind  from  facts 
or  arguments,  furnish  evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

2.  Any  instrument  or  writing  which  contains  proof. 


I  delivered  the  eviden 
I  subscribed  the  eviaen 


of  the  purchase  to  Barucli.  —  Jer.  xxxii. 
e  a..d  s-rded  it. — Jer.  xxxii. 


3.  A  witness  ;  one  who  testifies  to  a  fact.  This 
sense  is  improper  and  inelegant,  though  common,  and 
found  even  in  Johnson's  writings. 

EV'I-DENCE,  v.  t.  To  elucidate  ;  to  prove  ;  to  make 
clear  to  the  mind  ;  to  show  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mind  can  apprehend  the  truth,  or  in  a  manner  to 
convince  it.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesses  is 
usually  sufficient  to  evidence  the  guilt  of  an  offender. 
The  works  of  creation  clearly  evidence  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  first  cause.  Milton. 

EVI-DENC-/2D,  (ev'e-denst,)  pp.  Made  clear  to  the 
mind  ;  proved. 

EV'I-DENC-ING,  ppr.     Proving  clearly  ;  manifesting. 

EV'I-DENT,  a.t  Plain  ;  open  to  be  seen  ;  clear  to  the 
mental  eye  ;  apparent ;  manifest.  The  figures  and 
colors  of  bodies  are  evident  to  the  senses  ;  their  quali- 
ties may  be  made  evident.  The  guilt  of  an  offender 
can  not  always  be  made  evident. 

EV-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Affording  evidence ;  clearly 
proving.  Scott. 

EV'1-DENT-LY,  adv.  Clearly;  obviously;  plainly; 
in  a  manner  to  be  seen  and  understood  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  convince  the  mind  ;  certainly  ;  manifestly. 
The  ivil  of  sin  may  be  evidently  proved  by  its  mis- 
chievous effects. 
>E-VIG-I-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  evigilatio.] 
A  waking  or  watching.     [Little  used.] 

E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  a.  [Sax.  efel,  yfel,  or  hyfel ;  D.  euvel ; 
G.  iibel :  Arm.  fall,  wall.  Qu.  W.  gwael,  vile  ;  Ir. 
feal.  The  Irish  word  is  connected  with  feallaim,  to 
fail,  which  may  be  allied  to  fall.  Perhaps  this  is 
from  a  different  root     Q.u.  Heb.  Ch  and  Syr.  S'-iy,  to 

be  unjust  or  injurious,  to  defraud,  Ar.  ^Le  to  de- 
cline, and  j!_c  to  fall  on  or  invade  suddenly. 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural  kind  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  navmg  qua-uies  which  tend  to  injury,  or 
to  produce  mischief. 

Some  evil  beast  halo  devoured  him.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  Having  bad  qualities  of  a  moral  kind  ;  wicked  ; 
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corrupt;    perverse;  wrong;    as,   evil  thoughts;    evil 
deeds  ;  evil  speaking  ;  on  evil  generation.  Scripture. 

3.  Unfortunate  ;  unhappy  ;  producing  sorrow,  dis- 
tress, injury,  or  calamity;  as,  evil  tidings;   evil  ar- 

_  rows  ;  evil  days.  Scripture. 

E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  n.  Evil  is  natural  or  moral.  Natural 
evil  is  any  thing  which  produces  pain,  distress,  loss, 
or  calamity,  or  which  in  any  way  disturbs  the  peace, 
impairs  the  happiness,  or  destroys  the  perfection  of 
natural  beings. 

Moral  evil  is  any  deviation  of  a  moral  agent  from 
the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  to  him  by  God,  or  by 
legitimate  human  authority  ;  or  it  is  any  violation  of 
the  plain  principles  of  justice  and  rectitude. 

There  are  also  evils  called  civil,  which  affect  inju- 
riously the  peace  or  prosperity  of  a  city  or  state  ;  and 
political  evils,  which  injure  a  nation  in  its  public  ca- 
pacity. 

All  wickedness,  all  crimes,  all  violations  of  law 
and  right,  are  moral  evils.  Diseases  are  natural  evils, 
but  they  often  proceed  from  moral  evils. 

2.  Misfortune;  mischief;  injury. 

There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee.  —  Ps.  xci. 

A  prudent  mail  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself.  —  Prov. 

3.  Depravity ;  corruption  of  heart,  or  disposition  to 
commit  wickedness ;  malignity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.  —  Eccles.  ii. 

4.  Malady  ;  as,  the  Icing's  evil  or  scroftda. 
E'V/L,  (e'vl,)  adv.     [Generally  contracted  to  III.  J 

1.  Not  well ;  not  with  justice  or  propriety  ;  unsuit- 
ably. 

Evil  it  beseems  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Not  virtuously  ;  not  innocently. 

3.  Not  happily  ;  unfortunately. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.  Deul. 

4.  Injuriously  ;  not  kindly. 

The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us.  Deul. 

In  composition,  Evil,  denoting  something  bad  or 
wrong,  is  often  contracted  to  III. 

E'V/L-AF-FEeT'ED,  a.   Not  well  disposed;  unkind ; 

_  now  Ill-affected. 

E'V/L-BoD'ING,  a.    Presaging  evil. 

E'V/L-DO'ER,  (S'vl-doo'er,)  n.  [evil  and  doer,  from 
do.]  One  who  does  evil ;  one  who  commits  sin, 
crime,  or  any  moral  wrong. 

They  speak  evil  against  you  as  evil-doers.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

E'V/L-EYE,  (S'vl-I  )  n.  A  supposed  power  of  fasci- 
nating, of  bewitching,  or  otherwise  injuring,  by  the 
eyes  or  looks.  The  belief  in  the  evil  eye  has  been  a 
prevalent  superstition  in  most  ages  and  countries. 

Encyc.  Am. 

E'V/L-EY-.ED,  (e'vl-Ide,)  a.  [evil  and  eye.]  Look- 
ing with  an  evil  eye,  or  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad 

_  design. 

E'V/L-FA'VOR-ED,  a.  [evil  and  favor.]  Having  a 
bad  countenance  or  external  appearance;  ill-favored. 

Bacon. 

F.'V/L-Fa'VOR-£D-NESS,  7i.     Deformity.      Deut. 

E'V/L-LY,  ado.     Not  well.    [Little  used.]    Bp.  Taylor. 

E'  V/L-MIND'ED,  a.  [evil  and  moid.]  Having  evil 
dispositions  or  intentions;  disposed  to  mischief  or 
sin  ;  malicious  ;  malignant ;  wicked.  Slanderous  re- 
ports are  propagated  by  evil-minded  persons.  [This 
word  is  in  common  use.] 

E'V/L-NESS,  7t.     Badness;  viciousness  ;   malignity; 

_  as,  evilness  of  heart ;  the  evilness  of  sin. 

E'V/L-0'MEN-£D,    a.     Attended    with   unfavorable 

_  omens. 

E'V/L-ONE,  (e'vl-wun,)  n.  The  great  enemy  of 
souls  ;  Satan. 

g'V/L-SPEAK'ING,  (e'vl-speek'ing,)  n.  [evil  and 
speak.]  Slander ;  defamation  ;  calumny  ;  censorious- 
ness.     1  Pet.  ii. 

E'V/L-WISH'ING,  a.  [evil  and  wish.]  Wishing 
harm  to  ;  as,  an  evil-wishing  mind.  Sidney. 

E'V/L-WORK'ER,  (e'vl-wurk'er,)  n.  [evil  and  wo'rk.] 
One  who  does  wickedness.     Phil.  iii. 

E-VINCE',  (e-vins',)  v.  t.  [L.  evinco,  to  vanquish,  to 
prove,  or  show  ;  c  and  vinco,  to  conquer.] 

1.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner ;  to  prove  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt ;  to  manifest ;  to  make  evident. 
Nothing  evinces  the  depravity  of  man  more  fully  than 
his  unwillingness  to  believe  himself  depraved. 

2.  To  conquer.     [Not  in  use.] 
E-VINCED,  fe-vinst',)  pp.     Made  evident ;  proved. 
E-VINCE'MENT,  n.     Act  of  evincing. 
E-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  proof ;  demonstrable. 

Hale. 
E-ViN'CI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  demonstrate,  or 

force  conviction. 
E-VIN'CIVE,  a.    Tending  to  prove ;  having  the  power 
_  to  demonstrate. 

E'VI-RATE  or  EV'I-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  vir,  eviratus.] 
To  emasculate.     [Not  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

EV-I-RA'TION,  77.     Castration.  Cockcram. 

E-VIS'CER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  eviscera  ;  e  and  viscera,  the 
bowels.] 

To  embowel  or  disembowel ;  to  take  out  the  en- 
trails ;  to  search  the  bowels.         Johnson.      Griffith. 
E-VIS'CER-A-TED,  pp.     Deprived  of  the  bowels. 
E-VIS'CER-A-TING,  ppr      Disemboweling. 
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EVT-TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  evitaliilis.     See  Evitate  J 
That  may  be  shunned  ;  avoidable.     [Little  used.] 

Hooker. 
EV'I-TaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  evito;  e  and  vito,  from  the  root 
of  void,  wide.] 

To  shun  ;  to  avoid  ;  to  escape.    [Little  used.]  Shale 
EV-1-Ta'TION,  7!.     An  avoiding  ;  a  shunning.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 
E-VITE',  v.  t.     [L.  e.ito.l 

To  shun.     [Not  used.]  Drayton. 

EV-I-TER'NAL,  a.     [from  L.]     Of  duration  indefi 

nitely  king. 
EV-I-TER'NI-TY,  n.    Duration  indefinitely  lonp 
EV'O-SATE,  v.  t.     See  Evoke. 

Neptune  is  a  deity  who  evocates  things  into  progression. 

Puus.  Trans. 
EV-0-€A'TION,  7i.     A  calling  or  bringing  from  con- 
cealment ;  a  calling  forth.  Brown. 

2.  A  calling  from  one  tribunal  to  another. 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  a  calling  on  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  city  to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to  the  be- 
siegers;  a  religious  ceremony  of  besieging  armies. 

Encyc. 
EV'O-Ca-TOR,  77.     [L.]     One  who  calls'forth. 

N.  A.  Rev. 
E-VoKE',  v.  t.     [L.  evoco  ;  e  and  voce,  to  call.] 

1.  To  call  forth. 

2.  To  call  from  one  tribunal  to  another;  to  remove. 

The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.  Hume. 

E-VoK'£D,  (e-vokt',)  pp.    Called  forth. 

E-VOK'ING,  ppr.     Calling  forth. 

EV-0-LAT'I€,  a.     Apt  to  fly  away. 

EV-O-LA'TION,  7t.     [L.  evolo  ;  e  and  volo,  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

EV'O-LUTE,  7i.  In  geometry,  a  curve  from  which  an- 
other curve,  called  the  involute  or  evolvent,  is  described 
by  the  end  of  a  thread  gradually  wound  upon  the 
former,  or  unwound  from  it.  Hutlon.     P.  Cyc. 

EV-O-LU'TION,  7i.     [L.  cvolutio.] 

1.  The  act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling.  Boyle. 

2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded  ;  as,  the 
evolution  of  ajfes.  Moore. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  unfolding  or  opening  of  acurve, 
and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent  or  involute. 

Hutton. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  evolution  is  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots  ;  the  reverse  of  Involution.  Barlow. 

5.  In  military  tactics,  the  doubling  of  ranks  or  files, 
wheeling,  countermarching,  or  other  motion  by  which 
the  disposition  of  troops  is  changed,  in  order  to  attack 
or  defend  with  more  advantage,  or  to  occupy  a  differ- 
ent post.  Encyc. 

EV-O-LO'TION-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  evolution. 
E-VOLVE',  (e-volv',)  v.  t.     [L.  evolvo  ;  e  and  volvo,  to 
roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

1.  To  unfold  ;  to  open  and  expand. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  its  full  orb  and  extent 
than  the  human  soul.  Hale. 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  emit.  Prior. 
E-VOLVE',  v.  i.    To  open  itself;  to  disclose  itself. 

Prior. 

E-VOLV'ED,  ;rp.  Unfolded  ;  opened  ;  expanded ;  emit- 
ted. 

E-VOLV'ENT,  71.  In  geometry,  a  term  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  involute  or  curve  resulting  from  the  ev- 
olution of  another  curve  called  the  evolute.   Hutton. 

E-VOLV'ING,  ppr.     Unfolding  ;  expanding  ;  emitting. 

E-VOLVE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  evolving  ;  the  sute 
of  being  evolved. 

EV-0-MI"TION,  (-mish'un,)  7t.     A  vomiting.      Swift. 

E-VUL'GATE,  v.  t.    To  publish. 

E-VUL'GA-TED,  pp.     Published. 

E-VUL'GA-TINGj^r.     Making  public. 

EV-UL-GA'TION,  n.     A  divulging.     [Not  in  use.] 

E-VUL'SION,  71.     [L.  evulsio,  from  evello  ;  e  and  vello, 
to  pluck.] 
The  act  of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by  force. 

Brown. 

EWE,  (yil,)  n.  [Sax.  cowa,  eowe  ,■  D.  ooi ;  Ir.  ai,  or  oi  ; 
Sp.  obeja.     It  seems  to  be  the  L.  ovis.] 

A  female  sheep  ;  the  female  of  the  ovine  race  of 
animals. 

EWER,  (yure,)7i.     [Sax.  huer,  or  hwer.] 

A  kintl  of  pitcher  witli  a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring 
water  for  washing  the  hands.  Sliak.     Pope. 

EW'RY,  (yu'ry,)  n.  [from  ewer.]  Tn  England,  an  of- 
fice in  the  king's  household,  where  they  take  care  of 
the  linen  for  the  king's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve 
up  water  in  ewers  after  dinner.  Diet. 

EX  ;  a  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr.  c(  or  ck,  signi- 
fying oat  of,  out,  proceeding  from.  Hence,  in  compo- 
sition, it  signifies  sometimes  out  of,  as  in  exhale,  ex- 
clude ;  sometimes  ojf,fropi,  or  out,  as  inl,.ezseindo,to 
cut  off  or  out  ;  sometimes  beyond,  as  in  excess,  ex- 
ceed, excel.  In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatica!  ; 
in  others,  it  has  little  effect  on  the  signification.  Ez, 
prefixed  to  names  of  office,  denotes  that  a  person  has 
held  that  office,  but  has  resigned  it,  or  been  left  out, 
or  dismissed  ;  as,  ex-minister. 

EX-A-CER'BATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exacerbo,  to  irritate  ;  ex 
and  accrbo,  from  accrlms,  severe,  bitter,  harsh,  sour, 
G.  herbc.     See  Harvest.] 

1.  To   irritate;    to  exasperate;  to  inflame  angry 
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passions;   to  imbitter ;  to  increase  malignant  quali- 
ties. 
2.  To  increase  the  violence  of  a  disease. 

GX-A-CER'BA-TED,  pp.    Exasperated. 

EX-A-CER'Ba  TING,  ppr.     Exasperating. 

EX-AC-ER-BA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exasperating; 
the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant  passions  or  quali- 
ties ;  increase  of  malignity. 

2.  Among  physicians,  a  periodical  increase  of  vio- 
lence in  a  disease. 

This  term  is  restricted  to  the  periodical  increase  of 
remittent  and  continuous  fevers,  where  there  is  no 
absolute  cessation  of  the  fever.  Cyc. 

3.  Increased  seventy ;  as,  violent  exacerbations  of 
punishment.     [  Unusual.]  Paley. 

EX-AC-ER-BES'CENCE.  n      [L.  cxacerbesco.) 

Increase  of  irritation  or  violence,  particularly  the 

increase  of  a  fever  or  disease.  Darwin. 

EX-AC-ER-VA'TION,  n.    [L.  acervus.]  '  The  act  of 

heaping  up.  Diet. 

GX-A6T',  (egz-akt',)  a.t  [L.  exactus,   from   exigo,  to 

drive  ;  ex  and  ago,  Gr.  aym,  to  drive,  urge,  or  press.] 

1.  Closely  correct  or  regular;  nice  ;  accurate  ;  con- 
formed to  rule  ;  as,  a  man  exact  in  his  dealings. 

All  this,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about.  Pope. 

2.  Precise  ;  not  different  in  the  least.  This  is  the 
exact  sum  or  amount,  or  the  exact  time.  We  have  an 
exact  model  for  imitation 

3.  Methodical;  careful;  not  negligent;  correct; 
observing  strict  method,  rule,  or  order.  This  man  is 
very  exact  in  keeping  his  accounts. 

4.  Punctual.  Every  man  should  be  exact  in  pay- 
ing his  debts  when  due  ;  he  should  be  exact  in  attend- 
ance on  appointments. 

5.  Strict.  We  should  be  exact  in  the  performance 
of  duties. 

1  can  not  maintain 


ngle  day  of  unmin- 
Rambler. 


The  exaclesl  vigil 
gled  innocent 

EX-ACT', (egz-akt',)  v.  t.  [L.  exigo,  exactum;  Sp.  exi- 
gir ;  It.  esigere;  Fr.  exigcr.     See  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  force  or  compel  to  pay  or  yield  ;  to  demand 
or  require  authoritatively  ;  to  extort  by  means  of  au- 
thority or  without  pity  or  justice.  It  is  an  offense  for 
an  officer  to  exact  illegal  or  unreasonable  fees.  It  is 
customary  for  conquerors  to  exact  tribute  or  contribu- 
tions from  conquered  countries. 

2.  To  demand  of  right.  Princes  exact  obedience  of 
their  subjects.  The  laws  of  God  exact  obedience 
from  all  men. 

3.  To  demand  of  necessity  ;  to  enforce  a  yield- 
ing or  compliance ;  or  to  enjoin  with  pressing  ur- 
gency 

Duty, 
And  justice  to  my  father's  soul,  exact 
This  cruel  piety.  Denham. 

EX-ACT',  v.  i.    To  practice  extortion. 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.  —  Ps.  lxxxlx. 

EX-ACT'ED,  pp.  Demanded  or  required  by  authority ; 
extorted. 

EX-ACT'ER,  n.    One  who  exacts ;  an  extortioner. 

EX-ACT'ING,  ppr.  Demanding  and  compelling  to 
pay  or  yield  under  color  of  authority  ;  requiring  au- 
thoritatively ;  demanding  without  pity  or  justice; 
extorting;  compelling  by  necessity. 

EX-ACTION,  (egz-ak'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  demand- 
ing with  authority,  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield  ; 
authoritative  demand  ;  a  levying  or  drawing  from 
by  force  ;  a  driving  to  compliance  ;  as,  the  exaction  of 
tribute  or  of  obedience. 

2.  Extortion  ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly  ;  the 
taking  advantage  of  one's  necessities,  to  compel 
him  to  pay  illegal  or  exorbitant  tribute,  fees,  or 
rewards. 

Take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people.  —  Ezek.  xlv. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted  ;  tribute  ;  fees,  rewards, 
or  contributions  demanded  or  levied  with  severity  or 
injustice.  Kings  may  be  enriched  by  exactions,  but 
their  power  is  weakened  by  the  consequent  disaffec- 
tion of  their  subjects. 

EX-ACT'I-TUDE,  ?t.     Exactness.     [Little  used.] 
EX-ACT'LY,  adv.      Precisely   according   to    rule   or 

measure  ;    nicely ;   accurately.    A  tenon   should  be 

exactly  fitted  to  the  mortise. 

2.  Precisely  according  to  fact.  The  story  exactly 
accords  with  the  fact  or  event. 

3.  Precisely  according  to  principle,  justice,  or  right. 
EX-ACT'NESS,  7t.     Accuracy;  nicety;  precision  ;  as, 

to  make  experiments  with  exactness. 

2.  Regularity  ;  careful  conformity  to  law  or  rules 
of  propriety  ;  as,  exactness  of  deportment. 

3.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  conformity  to 
truth  ;  as,  exactness  in  accounts  or  business. 

EX-ACT'OR,  (egz-ak'tor,)  n.  One  who  exacts;  an 
officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or  customs. 

I  wil1   make  thine  officers  peace,  -and  thine  exactors  rightcoua- 
uess.  —  Isa.  lx. 

2.  An  extortioner;  one  who  compels  another  to 
pay  more  than  is  legal  or  reasonable  ;  one  who  de- 
mands something  without  pity  or  regard  to  justice. 

3.  He  that  demands  by  authority  ;  as,  an  exactor  of 
oaths.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  is  unreasonably  severe  in  his  injunc- 
tions or  demands.  Tillotson. 
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EX-ACT'RESS,  n.  A  female  who  exacts,  or  is  severe 
in  her  injunctions.  B.  Jonson. 

EX-AC  LT-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  exacuo.] 

To  whet  or  sharpen.     [Not  in  use.]       B.  Jonson. 

EX-AC-U-A'TION,  n.    Whetting  or  sharpening. 

EX-AG'GER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exaggero  ;  ex  and  aggcro, 
to  heap,  from  agger,  a  heap.] 

1.  To  heap  on  ;  to  accumulate  In  this  literal  sense, 
it  is  seldom  used  ;  perhaps  never. 

2.  To  highten  ;  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth;  to 
amplify  ;  to  represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth  will 
warrant.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  ;  an 
enemy  exaggerates  his  vices  or  faults. 

3.  In  painting,  to  highten  in  coloring  or  design. 
EX-AG'GER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Enlarged  beyond  the 

truth. 
EX-AG'GER-A-TING,  ppr.    Enlarging  or  amplifying 

beyond  the  truth. 
EX-AG-GER-A'TION,  n.     A  heaping  together  ;  heap; 

accumulation.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  amplification  ;  a  representation  of 
things  beyond  the  truth  ;  hyperbolical  representa- 
tion, whether  of  good  or  evil. 

3.  In  painting,  a  method  of  giving  a  representation 
of  things  too  strong  for  the  life. 

EX-AG'GER-A-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  exaggeration. 
EX-AG'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  exagito.] 

To  shake  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  reproach.     [Little  used,  or 

obsolete.]  Jirbuthnot. 

EX-AG'I-Ta-TED,  pp.  Agitated. 
EX-AG-I-TA'TION,  n.  Agitation. 
EX-ALT',  (egz-awlt',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  exalter ;  Sp.  exaltar  ; 

It.  esaltarc  ;  Low  L.  cxalt-o  ;  ex  and  altus,  high.] 

1.  To  raise  high  ;  to  elevate. 

2.  To  elevate  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  dignity  ; 
as,  to  exalt  one  to  a  throne,  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
to  a  bishopric. 

3.  To  elevate  with  joy  or  confidence  ;  as,  to  be 
exalted  with  success  or  victory.  [We  now  use 
Elate.] 

4.  To  raise  with  pride  ;  to  make  undue  pretensions 
to  power,  rank,  or  estimation  ;  to  elevate  too  high,  or 
above  others. 

He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.  —  Luke  xiv.     Matt. 

5.  To  elevate  in  estimation  and  praise  ;  to  magni- 
fy ;  to  praise  ;  to  extol. 

He  is  my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him.  —  Ex.  xv. 

6.  To  raise,  as  the  voice  ;  to  raise  in  opposition. 
2  Kings  xi« 

7.  To  elevate  in  diction  or  sentiment ;  to  make 
sublime  ;  as,  exalted  strains. 

8.  In  physics,  to  elevate  ;  to  purify;  to  subtilize; 
to  refine  ;  as,  to  exalt  tile  juices  or  the  qualities  of 
bodies. 

EX-ALT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  ot  raising  high. 

2.  Elevation  to  power,  office,  rank,  dignity,  or  ex- 
cellence. 

3.  Elevated  state  ;  state  of  greatness  or  dignity. 

I  wondered  at  my  flight,  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

4.  In  pharmacy,  the  refinement  or  subtilization  of 
bodies,  or  their  qualities  and  virtues,  or  the  increase 
of  their  strength. 

5.  In  astrology,  the  dignity  of  a  planet,  in  which  its 
powers  are  increased.  Johnson. 

EX-ALT'ED,  pp.  ota.  Raised  to  a  lofty  hight ;  ele- 
vated ;  honored  with  office  or  rank  ;  extolled  ;  mag- 
nified ;  refined  ;  dignified  ;  sublime. 

Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict 
scrutiny.  Ames. 

EX-ALT'ED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  elevated. 
2.  Conceited  dignity  or  greatness. 

EX-ALT'ER,  n.    One  who  exalts  or  raises  to  dignity. 

EX-ALT'ING,  ppr.  Elevating;  raising  to  an  eminent 
station;  praising;    extolling;    magnifying;  refining. 

EX-A'MEN,  (egz-St'men,)  n.  [L.  examen,  the  tongue, 
needle,  or  beam  of  a  balance.  It  signifies,  also,  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Sp.  enxambre,  a  swarm  of  bees,  a 
crowd  ;  Port,  enxame  ;  It.  sciamo ;  Fr.  essaim.  From 
its  use  in  a  balance,  it  came  to  signify  examination.] 
Examination;  disquisition;  inquiry.    [Little used.] 

Brown. 

EX-AM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Examine.]  That  may  be 
examined ;  proper  for  judicial  examination  or  in- 
quiry. &  Court,  United  States. 

EX-AM'IN-ANT,  n.  One  who  is  to  be  examined. 
[JSTot  legitimate.]  Prideaux. 

EX-AM'IN-ATE,  n.     The  person  examined.  Bacon. 

EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  n.  [L.  examinatio.  See  Exa- 
men.] 

1.  The  act  of  examining ;  a  careful  search  or  in- 
quiry, with  a  view  to  discover  truth  or  the  real  state 
of  things  ;  careful  and  accurate  inspection  of  a  thing 
and  its  parts  ;  as,  an  examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship. 

2.  Mental  inquiry  ;  disquisition  ;  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  or  facts  which  relate  to  a 
subject  or  question  ;  a  view  of  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, and  an  estimate  of  their  nature  and  impor- 
tance. 

3.  Trial  by  a  rule  or  law. 

4.  In  judicial  proceedings,   a  careful    inquiry  into 
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facts  by  testimony  ;  an  attempt  to  ascertain  truth  by 
inquiries  and  interrogatories  ;  as,  the  examination  of 
a  witness,  or  the  merits  of  a  cause. 

5.  In  seminaries  of  learning,  an  inquiry  into  the 
acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning  them  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  by  hearing  their  re- 
citals. 

6.  In  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  a  searching  for 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  experi- 
ments ;  the  practice  or  application  of  the  docimastic 
art. 

EX-AM'IN-A-TOR,  n     An  examiner.    [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 
EX-AM'INE,  (egz-am'in,)  v.  t.t  [L.  examine,  from  exa- 
men.] 

1.  To  inspect  carefully,  with  a  view  to  discover 
truth  or  the  real  state  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  examine  a  ship 
to  know  whether  she  is  seaworthy,  or  a  house  to 
know  whether  repairs  are  wanted. 

2.  To  search  or  inquire  into  facts  and  circum- 
stances by  interrogating  ;  as,  to  examine  a  witness. 

3.  To  look  into  the  state  of  a  subject ;  to  view  in 
all  its  aspects  ;  to  weigh  arguments  and  compare  facts, 
with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  opinion  or  judgment. 
Let  us  examine  this  proposition  ;  let  us  examine  this 
subject  in  all  its  relations  and  bearings  ;  let  us  exam 
me  into  the  state  of  this  question. 

4.  To  inquire  into  the  improvements  or  qualifications 
of  students,  by  interrogatories,  proposing  problems,  or 
by  hearing  their  recitals  ;  as,  to  examine  the  classes  in 
college  ;  to  examine  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for 
a  license  to  preach  or  to  practice  in  a  profession. 

5.  To  try  or  assay  by  experiments  ;   as,  to  examine 

6.  To  try  by  a  rule  or  law.  [minerals. 
Examine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  m  the  faith.  — 2  Cor.  xiii. 

7.  In  general,  to  search  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  ex- 
plore, with  a  view  to  discover  truth  ;  as,  to  examine 
ourselves;  to  exatnine  the  extent  of  human  knowl 
edge. 

EX-AM'IN-£D,  (egz-am'ind,)  pp.  Inquired  into ; 
searched  ;  inspected  ;  interrogated  ;  tried  by  experi- 
ment. 

EX-AM'IN-ER,  n.  One  who  examines,  tries,  or  in- 
spects ;  one  who  interrogates  a  witness  or  an  of- 
fender. 

2.  In  chancery,  in  Great  Britain,  the  examiners  are 
two  officers  of  that  court,  who  examine,  on  oath,  the 
witnesses  for  the  parties.  Encyc. 

EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inspecting  carefully ; 
searching  or  inquiring  into  ;  interrogating ;  trying  or 
assaying  by  experiment. 

EX-AM'IN-ING,  a.  Having  power  to  examine  ;  ap- 
pointed to  examine  ;  as,  an  examining  committee. 

EX'AM-PLA-RY,(eks-)a.  [from  example.]  Serving  foi 
example  or  pattern  ;  proposed  for  imitation.    Hooker. 
[It  is  now  written  Exemplary.] 

EX-AM'PLE,  (egz-am'pl,)  n.J  [L.  exemplum;  Fr.  ex- 
emple  ;  It.  esempio  ;  Sp.  exemplo.  Qu.  from  ex  and 
the  root  of  similis,  Gr.  buu\o<;.] 

1.  A  pattern  ;  a  copy  ;  a  model ;  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  imitated.  This  word,  when  applied  to 
material  things,  is  now  generally  written  Sample  ; 
as,  a  sample  of  cloth ;  but  example  is  sometimes  used. 

Ralegh. 

2.  A  pattern,  in  morals  or  manners ;  a  copy,  or 
model ;  that  which  is  proposed  or  is  proper  to  be  imi- 
tated. 

I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  you  should  do  as  I  have  done 

to  you.  —  John  xiii. 
Example  is  our  preceptor  before  we  can  reason.  Kollock. 

3.  Precedent ;  a  former  instance.  Bonaparte  fur- 
nished many  examples  of  successful  bravery. 

4.  Precedent  or  former  instance,  in  a  bad  sense, 
intended  for  caution. 

Lest  anv  man  fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.  — Heb.  iv. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  are  set  forth  fur  an  example,  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  elerual  fire.  — Jude  7. 

5.  A  person  fit  to  be  proposed  for  a  pattern  ;  one 
whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Be  thou  an  example  of  the  believers.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

6.  Precedent  which  disposes  to  imitation.  Exam- 
ple has  more  effect  than  precept. 

7.  Instance  serving  for  illustration  of  a  rule  or  pre- 
cept ;  or  a  particular  case  or  proposition  illustrating 
a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth.  The  principles  of 
trigonometry,  and  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  illus- 
trated by  examples. 

8.  In  logic,  or  rhetoric,  the  conclusion  of  one  sin- 
gular point  from  another ;  an  induction  of  what  may 
happen  from  what  has  happened.  If  civil  war  has 
produced  calamities  of  a  particular  kind  in  one  in- 
stance, it  is  inferred  that  it  will  produce  like  conse- 
quences in  other  cases.    This  is  an  example. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

EX-AM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  exemplify ;  to  set  an  example. 
[JVi;f.  used.]  Shak. 

EX-AM'PLE-NESS,  a.  Having  no  example.  [Not 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

EX-AM'PLER,  n.  A  pattern  ;  now  Sample  or  Sam- 
pler. 

EX-AN"GUI-OUS,  o.  Having  no  blood.  [ATW,  used.] 
[See  Exsanooious.J 

EX-AN"GU-LOOS,  a.    Having  no  corners. 
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EX-AN'I-MATE,  (egz-an'e-mate,)  a.  [L.  exanimatus, 
exanimo  ;  ex  and  anima,  life] 

Lifeless ;  spiritless  ;.  disheartened ;  depressed  in 
spirits.  Thomson, 

EX-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.    To  dishearten  ;   to  discourage. 

EX-AN'I-MA-TED,pp.     Disheartened.  [Coles. 

EX-AN'I-MA-TING,  ppr.     Discouraging. 

EX-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.  Deprivation  of  life  or  of  spir- 
its.    [Little  used.] 

EX  JtNI-MO.  [L.]  Literally,  from  the  mind;  sin- 
cerely ;  heartily. 

EX-AN'I-MOUS,  a.    [L.  exanimis ;  ex  and  anima, life.] 
Lifeless;  dead.     [Little  used.] 

EX-AN-THe'MA,ti.  ;pl.  Exanthem'ata.  [Gr.,  from 
tfiii'S-sd),  to  blossom  ;  t£  and  ai'du;,  a  flower.] 

Among  physicians,  eruption ;  a  breaking  out;  pus- 
tules, petechia?,  or  vibices  ;  any  efflorescence  on  the 
skin,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &x. 

This  term  is  now  limited,  by  systematic  nosolo- 
gists,  to  such  eruptions  as  are  accompanied  with  fe- 
ver. Oood. 

EX-AN-THE-MAT'I€,      )  a.    Eruptive  ;  efflorescent  ; 

EX-AN-THEM'A-TOUS,  j  noting  morbid  redness  of 
the  skin.  The  measles  is  an  exanthematous  disease. 
[Tooke  uses  Exanthematio] 

EX-ANT'LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  cxantln.] 

To  draw  out ;  to  exhaust.     [Not  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-ANT-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  ex- 
haustion.    [Not  used.]  Brown. 

EX-A-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  exaro  ;  ex  and  aro.] 

The  act  of  writing.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

EX'ARGH,  (eks'Urk,)  n.     [Or.;  from  apxos,  a  chief.] 

1.  A  title  borne  by  the  viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors in  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  ;  as,  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna. 

2.  A  title  assumed  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Ciesarea,  as 
superiors  over  the  surrounding  metropolitans. 

3.  More  recently,  a  title  given  to  inspectors  of  the 
clergy  in  certain  districts,  commissioned  by  the  East- 
ern patriarchs.         ,  J.  Murdock. 

EX-aRCH'ATE,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  adminis- 
tration of  an  exarch.  Tavlor. 

EX-AR-TI€-U.-La'TION,)i.  [ezand  articulation.]  Lux- 
ation ;  the  dislocation  of  a  joint.  Quincy. 

EX-AS'PER-ATE,  (egz-J  v.  t.f  [L.  exaspero,  to  irritate, 
ex  and  aspero,  from  asper,  rough,  harsh.] 

1.  To  anger;  to  irritate  to  a  high  degree;  to  pro- 
voke to  rage  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  excite  anger,  or  to  in- 
flame it  to  an  extreme  d-'gree.  We  say,  to  exasperate 
a  person,  or  to  exasperate  tile  passion  of  anger  or  re- 
sentment. 

2.  To  aggravate  ;  to  imbitter  ;  as,  to  exasperate  en- 
m  ity. 

3.  To  augment  violence ;  to  increase  malignity  ;  to 
exacerbate  ;  as,  to  exasperate  pain  or  a  part  inflamed. 

Bacon. 

EX-AS'PER-ATE,  a.  Provoked  ;  imbittered  ;  in- 
flamed. Shak. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Highly  angered  or  irri- 
tated ;  provoked  ;  enraged  ;  imbittered  ;  increased 
in  violence. _ 

EX-AS'PER-A-TER,  n.  One  who  exasperates  or  in- 
flames anger,  enmity,  or  violence. 

EX-AS'PER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exciting  keen  re- 
sentment ;  inflaming  anger;  irritating;  increasing 
violence. 

EX-AS-PER-A'TION,  n.  Irritation  ;  the  act  of  ex- 
citing violent  anger ;  provocation. 

2.  Extreme  degree  of  anger  ;  violent  passion. 

3.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity  ;  exacerbation. 
EX-AUCTOR  ATE,  j  v.  t.  [L.  exauctoro ;  ex  and 
EX-AU'THOR-aTE,  \     auctoro,  to  hire  or  bind,  from 

auctor,  author.] 
To  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

JlyUffe. 
EX-AU€-TOR-A'TION,  \  n.      Dismission    from    set- 
EX-AU-THOR-A'TION,  \      vice;    deprivation;    deg- 
radation ;  the  removal  of  a  person  from  an  office  or 
dignity  in  the  church.  Jlyliffe. 

EX-AU'THOR-IZE,  i;.  t.     To  deprive  of  authority. 

Selelen. 
EX-AU'THOR-TZ-ED,pp.     Deprived  of  authority. 
EX-AU'THOR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  authority. 
EX-CAL'CE-A-TED,  a.     [L.  e.xcalceo,  to  pull  off  the 
shoes  ;  ex  and  calceus,  a  shoe.] 

Deprived  of  shoes  ;  unshod  ;  barefooted, 
EX-GAN-DES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  excandescentia,  excan- 
desco  i  ex  and  candesco,  candeo,  to  glow  or  be   hot, 
from  caneo,  to  be  white,  to  shine.] 

1.  A  growing  hot ;  or  a  white  heat ;  glowing  heat. 

2.  Heat  of  passion  ;  violent  anger ;  or  a  growing 
angry. 

EX-CAN-DES'CENT,  a.     White  with  heat. 
EX-CAN-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  excanto,  but  with  an  op- 
posite signification.] 

Disenchantment  by  a  countercharm.     [Little  used.] 

Bailey. 
EX-€XR'NATE,  v.  t.    [L.  ex  and  can,  flesh.] 

To  deprive  or  clear  of  flesh.  Grew. 

EX-GAR'NA-TED.pp.     Deprived  of  flesh. 
EX-CAR'NA-TING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  flesh. 
EX-CAR'NI-FI-CATE,  v.  t.     To  cut  off  flesh. 
EX-GAR'NI-FI-CA-TING,  ppr.     Cutting  off  flesh. 
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EX-€AR-NI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  excamifico,  to  cut 
in  pieces,  from  euro,  flesh.] 

The  act  of  cutting  off  flesh,  or  of  depriving  of 
flesh.  Johnson. 

EX  CA-THE'DRJl,  [L.J  Literally,  from  the  chair,  as 
of  authority  or  instruction.  Hence,  with  authority 
or  dogmatism.  [The  Latin  will  allow  of  cath'e-dra 
or  ca-the'dra,  but  the  latter  is  most  common  in  Eng- 
lish.] 

EX'CA-VaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  excavo  ;  ex  and  cavo,  to  hol- 
low, cavus,  hollow.     See  Cave.] 

To  hollow;  to  cut,  scoop,  dig,  or  wear  out  the 
inner  part  of  any  thing,  and  make  it  hollow  ;  as,  to 
excavate  a  ball ;  to  excavate  the  earth  ;  to  excavate  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  form  a  canoe. 

EX'€A-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Hollowed  ;  made  hollow. 

EX'CA-VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  hollow  ;  mak- 
ing or  capable  of  making  an  excavation  ;  as,  an  ex- 
cavating machine. 

EX-eA-VA'TiON,  n.  The  act  of  making  hollow,  by 
cutting,  wearing,  or  scooping  out  the  interior  sub- 
stance or  part  of  a  thing. 

2.  A  hollow  or  a  cavity  formed  by  removing  the 
interior  substance.  Many  animals  burrow  in  excava- 
tions of  their  own  forming. 

EX'GA-VA-TOR,  n.     One  who  excavates. 
2.  A  machine  for  excavating. 

EX-CE'CATE,  v.  t      [L.  exaeco.] 
To  make  blind      [Not  used.] 

EX-CE-GA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  blind. 

Richardson. 

EX-CE'DENT,  n.     Excess.     [Not  authorized.] 

EX-CEED',  (eks-seed',)  v.  t.  [L.  excedo ;  ex  and  cedo, 
to  pass.] 

1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond  ;  to  proceed  beyond  any 
given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  be- 
yond any  thing  else ;  used  equally  in  a  physical  or 
moral  sense.  One  piece  of  cloth  exceeds  the  custom- 
ary length  or  breadth  ;  one  man  exceeds  another  in 
bulk,  stature,  or  weight ;  one  offender  exceeds  an- 
other in  villainy. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Homer  exceeded  all  men 
in  epic  poetry.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  exceeded 
their  cotemporaries  in  oratory. 

Kin";  Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kin^s  of  the  earth  for  riches  and 
lor  wisdom.  —  1  Kings  x. 

EX-CEED',  v.  i.  To  go  too  far;  to  pass  the  proper 
bounds ;  to  go  over  any  given  limit,  number,  or 
measure. 

Forly  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  —  Dcut.  xxv. 
2.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  to  be  more  or 
larger.  Dryden. 

f  Th'ts  verb  is  intransitive  only  by  ellipsis.] 
EX-CEED'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  surmount  or  exceed. 

[///.]  Sherwood. 

EX-CEED'ED,  pp.    Excelled  ;  surpassed  ;  outdone. 
EX-CEED'ER,  n.    One  who  exceeds  or  passes  the 

bounds  of  fitness.  Mountagu. 

EX-CEEDTNG,  ppr.  Going  beyond  ;  surpassing  ;  ex- 
celling ;  outdoing. 

2.  a-  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  duration ;  very 
extensive. 

Cities  were  built  an 
[This  sense  is  i 

3.  adv.  Iii  a  very  great  degree ;  unusually  ;  as,  ex- 
ceeding rich. 

The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by  sea.  Ralegh. 

I  am  thy  shield,  anil  thy  exceeding  great  reward. — Gen.  xv. 

EX-CEED'ING.  n.     Excess  ;  superfluity.       Smollett. 
EX-CEED'[NG-LY,  adv.    To  a  very  great  degree  ;  in 
a  degree  beyond  what  is  usual ;  greatly ;  very  much. 
Isaac  trembled  exceedingly.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 

EX-CEED'ING-NESS,  n.    Greatness  in  quantity,  ex- 
tent, or  duration.     [Not  used.] 
EX-CEL',   (ek-sel',)  v.  t.      [L.   excello,    the    root    of 

which,  cello,  is  not  in  use.  In  Ar.  JL9  Icaila,  sig- 
nifies to  lift,  raise,  excel ;  also,  to  speak,  to  strike,  to 
beat.  So  we  use  beat  in  the  sense  of  surpass.  See 
Class  Gl,  No.  31  and  49.] 

1.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed ;  to  surpass  in  good 
qualities  or  laudable  deeds  ;  to  outdo. 

Excelling  others,  these  were  great ; 
Thou  greater  sull,  must  these  excel.  Prior. 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them 
all.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond  in  bad  qualities  or 
deeds  ;  as,  to  excel  envy  itself  in  mischief.      Spenser. 

3.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass. 

EX-CEL',  v.  i.  To  have  good  qualities,  or  to  perform 
meritorious  actions,  in  an  unusual  degree;  to  be  em- 
inent, illustrious,  or  distinguished. 

Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength.  —  Ps.  ciii. 
We  say,  to  excel  in  mathematics ;  to  excel  in  paint- 
ing; to  excel  in  heroic  achievements. 
EX-CEL'LED,   (ek-seld',)  pp.     Surpassed  ;  outdone  ; 
exceeded  in  good  qualities  or  laudable  achievements. 
EX'CEL-LENCE,    I        rt,      f         .  „    ..    - 

EX'CEIj-LEN-CY   1        L       '       m       exccllentui.] 

1.  The  state  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an  un- 
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usual  or  eminent  degree ;  the  state  of  excelling  in 
any  thing. 

2.  Any  valuable  quality ;  any  thing  highly  lauda- 
ble, meritorious,  or  virtuous,  in  persons,  or  valuable 
and  esteemed,  in  things.  Purity  of  heart,  upright- 
ness of  mind,  sincerity,  virtue,  piety,  are  excellencies 
of  character  ;  symmetry  of  parts,  strength,  and 
beauty  are  excellencies  of  body  ;  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  is  an  excellence  in  the  artisan  ;  sound- 
ness and  durability  are  excellencies  in  timber;  fertil- 
ity, in  land  ;  elegance,  in  writing.  In  short,  what- 
ever contributes  to  exalt  man,  or  to  render  him 
esteemed  and  happy,  or  to  bless  society,  is  in  him  an 
excellence. 

3.  Dignity  ;  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings.  An- 
gels are  beings  of  more  excellence  than  men ;  men  are 
beings  of  more  excellence  than  brutes. 

4.  A  title  of  honor  formerly  given  to  kings  and 
emperors,  now  given  to  embassadors,  governors,  and 
other  persons,  below  the  rank  of  kings,  but  elevated 
above  the  common  classes  of  men. 

EX'CEL-LENT,  (ek'sel-lent,)  a.  Reing  of  great  vir- 
tue or  worth  ;  eminent  or  distinguished  for  what  is 
amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable  ;  as,  an  excellent  man 
or  citizen  ;  an  excellent  judge  or  magistrate 

2.  Being  of  great  value  or  use,  applied  to  things; 
remarkable  for  good  properties  :  as,  excellent  timber ; 
an  excellent  farm  ;  an  excellent  horse  ;  excellent  fruit. 

3.  Distinguished  for  superior  attainments ;  as,  an 
excellent  artist. 

4.  Consummate  ;  complete  ;  in  an  ill  sense. 

Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite.  Hume. 

EX'CEL-LENT- LY,  adv.    In  an  excellent  manner , 

well  in  a  high  degree ;  in  an  eminent  degree ;  in  a 

manner  to  please  or  command   esteem,  or   to   be 

useful. 
EX-CEL'LING,  ppr.     Surpassing;   outdoing;   going 

bevond. 
EX-CEL' SI-OR,  a.    [L.]    More  lofty  ;  more  elevated ; 

higher  ;  the  motto  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Longfellow. 
EX-CEN'TRIC.     See  Eccentric. 
EX-CEPT',  (ek-sept',)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  excepter;  It.  eccettare ; 

from  L.  excipio ;  ex  and  capio,  to  take.    See  Caption, 

Capture.] 

1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  number  specified  ; 
to  exclude  ;  as,  of  the  thirty  persons  present  and 
concerned  in  a  riot,  we  must  except  two. 

2.  To  take  or  leave  out  any  particular  or  particu- 
lars from  a  general  description. 

When  he  sailh,  All  tilings  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  is  excepted  who  did  put  all  things  under  him. —  1  Cor. 
xv. 

EX-CEPT',  v.  i.  To  object ;  to  make  an  objection  or 
objections  ;  usually  followed  by  to ;  sometimes  by 
against.  I  except  to  a  witness,  or  to  his  testimony, 
on  account  of  his  interest  or  partiality. 

EX-CEPT',  pp.  [Contracted  from  excepted.]  Taken 
out ;  not  included.  All  were  involved  in  this  affair, 
except  one  ;  that  is,  one  excepted,  the  case  absolute  or 
independent  clause.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  ;  that  is,  except  this  fact,  that  ye  re- 
pent, or  this  fact  being  excepted,  removed,  taken 
away,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Or  except  may 
be  considered  as  the  imperative  mode.  Except  thou, 
or  ye,  this  fact,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Hence, 
except  is  equivalent  to  without,  unless,  and  denotes 

EX-CEPT'ED,  pp.    See  Except.  [exclusion. 

EX-CEPT'ING,  ppr.  Taking  or  leaving  out ;  ex- 
cluding. 

2.  This  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  excent,  as 
above  explained.  The  prisoners  were  all  condemned, 
excepting  three.  This  is  an  anomalous  use  of  the 
word,  unless,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  a 
pronoun.  Excepted  would  be  better ;  three  excepted  ; 
three  being  excepted. 

EX-CEP'TION,  (ek-sep'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  except- 
ing, or  excluding  from  a  number  designated,  or  from 
a  description  ;  exclusion.  All  the  representatives 
voted  for  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  five  ;  all  the 
land  is  in  tillage,  with  ar*  exception  of  two  acres. 

2.  Exclusion  from  what  is  comprehended  in  a  gen- 
eral rule  or  proposition. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or  separated, 
from  others  in  a  general  description  ;  the  person  or 
thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  included.  Almost 
every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

4.  An  objection  ;  that  which  is  or  may  be  offered 
in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition,  statement,  or 
allegation  ;  with  to  ;  sometimes  with  against.  He 
made  some  exceptions  to  the  argument. 

5.  Objection,  with  dislike;  offense;  slight  anger 
or  resentment ;  with  at,  to,  or  against,  and  commonly 
used  with  take;  as,  to  take  exception  at  a  severe  re- 
mark ;  to  take  exception  to  what  was  said. 

Roderigo,  thou  hast  taken  against  me  an  exception.         Shak. 

But  it  is  more  generally  followed  by  at. 

6.  In  law,  the  denial  of  what  is  alleged  and  con- 
sidered as  valid  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point  of 
law  or  in  pleading  ;  or  an  allegation  against  the  suf- 
ficiency of  an  answer.  In  law,  it  is  a  stop  or  stay 
to  an  action,  and  it  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory. 

Blackstone. 
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7.  A  saving  clause  in  a  writing. 
Bill  of  exceptions,  in  law,  is  a  statement  of  excep- 
tions to  evidence,  filed  by  the  party,  and  which  the 
judge  must  sign  or  seal. 
EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE,  a.    Liable  to  objection. 


This   passage  I  look  upon  t 
wnote  poem. 


be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
Addison. 


EX-CEP'TION-AL,  o.  Forming  or  making  an  excep- 
tion. Lyell. 

EX-CEP'TION-ER,  n.     One  who  objects.      Milton. 

EX-CEP'TIOUS,  (ek-sep'shus,)  a.  Peevish;  disposed 
or  apt  to  cavil,  or  take  exceptions.     [Little  used.] 

Soutk.     Burke. 

EX-CEP'TIOUS-NESS,  n.    Disposition  to  cavil. 

Barrow. 

EX-CEPT'IVE,  a.    Including  an  exception  ;   as,  an 

exceptive  preposition.  Watts. 

2.  Making  or  being  an  exception.  Milton. 

EX-CEPT'LESS,  a.  Omitting  all  exception.  [Not  in 
use.]  Sh.dk, 

EX-CEPT'OR,  n.  One  who  objects  or  makes  excep- 
tions. Burnet. 

EX-CER'E-BRoSE,  a.    Having  no  brains. 

EX-CERN',  v.  t.  [L.  exccrno;  ex  and  cento,  Gr.  xptvoi, 
to  separate.] 

To  separate  and  emit  through  the  pores,  or  through 
small  passages  of  the  body  ;  to  strain  out ;  to  ex- 
crete ;  as,  fluids  are  excerned  in  perspiration.  Bacon. 

EX-CERN'.ED,  (ek-sernd',)  pp.  Separated;  excreted; 
emitted  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  body. 

EX-GERN'ING,  ppr.  Emitting  through  the  small  pas- 
sages ;  excreting. 

EX-CERP',  v.  t.     [L.  exccrpo.] 

To  pick  out.     [Little  used?]  Hales. 

EX-CERPT',  v.  t.     [L.  cxccrpo  ;  ex  and  carpo,  to  take.] 
To  select.     [Not  used.]  Barnard. 

EX-CERP' TJ3,n.  pi.   [L.j     Passages  extracted. 

EX-CERP'TION,  n.     [L.  excerptio.] 

1.  A  picking  out ;  a  gleaning ;  selection.  [Little 
used.] 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  gleaned.     [Little  used.] 

Ralegh. 
EX-CERP'TOR,  n.  A  picker  ;  a  culler.  Barnard. 
EX-CERPTS',  n.  pi.    Extracts  from  authors.    [Jl  bad 

word.] 
EX-CESS',   (ek-ses',)   n.      [L.   excessus,   from   excedo. 

See  Exceed.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  exceeds  any  measure  or 
limit,  or  which  exceeds  something  else,  or  a  going  be- 
yond a  just  line  or  point.  Hence,  superfluity  ;  that 
which  is  beyond  necessity  or  wants  ;  as,  an  excess  of 
provisions;  excess  of  light. 

2.  That  which  is  beyond  the  common  measure, 
proportion,  or  due  quantity  ;  as,  the  excess  of  a  limb  ; 
the  excess  of  bile  in  the  system. 

3.  Superabundance  of  any  tiling.  Newton. 

4.  Any  transgression  of  due  limits.       Mterbury. 

5.  In  morals,  any  indulgence  of  appetite,  passion, 
or  exertion,  beyond  the  rules  of  God's  word,  or  be- 
yond any  rule  of  propriety;  intemperance  in  gratifi- 
cations ;  as,  excess  in  eating  or  drinking ;  excess  of 
joy  ;  excess  of  grief;  excess  of  love,  or  of  anger  ;  ex- 
cess of  labor. 

6.  In  arithmetic  and  geometry,  that  by  which  one 
number  or  quantity  exceeds  another;  that  which 
remains  when  the  lesser  number  or  quantity  is  taken 
from  the  greater. 

EX-CESS'IVE,  n.t  Beyond  any  given  degree,  meas- 
ure, or  limit,  or  beyond  the  common  measure  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  excessive  bulk  of  a  man  ;  excessive 
labor ;  excessive  wages. 

2.  Beyond  the  established  laws  of  morality  and 
religion,  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  fitness, 
propriety,  expedience,  or  utility;  as,  excessive  indul- 
gence of  any  kind. 

Excessive  bail  Glial]  not  be  required.  Bill  of  Rights. 

3.  Extravagant ;  unreasonable.  His  expenditures 
of  money  were  excessive. 

4.  Vehement ;  violent ;  as,  excessive  passion. 
EX-CESS'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  extreme  degree  ;  be- 
yond  measure;   exceedingly;   as,  excessively  impa- 
tient ;  excessively  grieved. 

2.  Vehemently ;  violently ;  as,  the  wind  blew  ex- 
cessively. 

EX-UESS'IVE-NESS,ti.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
excessive  ;  excess. 

EX-CHAN'CEL-LOR,  71.  One  who  has  been  chan- 
cellor, but  has  left  the  office. 

EX-CHaNGE',  (eks-chanj',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  echanger ; 
Arm.  eceinck ;  from  changer,  ccinch,  to  change.] 

1.  In  commerce,  to  give  one  thing  or  commodity  for 
another ;  to  alienate  or  transfer  the  property  of  a 
thing,  and  receive,  in  compensation  for  it,  something 
of  supposed  equal  value;  to  barter;  and,  in  vulgar 
language,  to  swap;  to  truck.  It  differs  from  sell 
only  in  the  kind  of  compensation.  To  sell  is  to 
alienate  for  money  ;  to  exchange  is  to  alienate  one 
commodity  for  another ;  as,  to  exchange  horses ;  to 
exchange  oxen  for  corn. 

2.  To  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign,  one  thing,  state,  or 
condition,  and  take  another  in  the  place  of  it ;  as,  to 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl ;  to  exchange  a  throne 
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for  a  cell  or  a  hermitage  ;  to  exchange  a  life  of  ease 
for  a  life  of  toil 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to  give  and 
receive  in  compensation  the  same  thing. 

Excliange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet.  Shale. 

4.  To  give  and  receive  the  like  thing ;  as,  to  ex- 
change thoughts  ;  to  exchange  work ;  to  exchange 
blows  ;  to  exchange  prisoners. 

It  has  with  before  the  person  receiving  the  thing 
given,  and  for  before  the  equivalent.  Will  you  ex- 
change horses  with  me?  Will  you  exchange  your 
horse  for  mine  ? 
EX-CHANGE',  n.  In  commerce,  the  act  of  giving  one 
thing  or  commodity  for  another;  barter;  traffic  by 
permutation,  in  which  the  thing  received  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  thing  given. 

Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  excliange  for  horses.  — Gen.  xlv:i. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning  one  thing  or 
state  for  another,  without  contract. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally  ; 
as,  an  excliange  of  thoughts  ;  an  exchange  of  civilities. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  commodity  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  for  an  equivalent  commodity. 

5.  The  thing  given  in  return  for  something  re- 
ceived ;  or  the  thing  received  in  return  for  what  is 
given. 

There's  my  exchange.  Shah. 

In  ordinary  business,  this  is  called  Change. 

6.  The  form  of  exchanging  one  debt  or  credit  for 
another;  or  the  receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one 
place,  for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by  order,  draft, 
or  bill  of  exchange.  A  in  London  is  creditor  to  B 
in  New  York,  and  C  in  London  owes  D  in  New 
York  a  like  sum.  A  in  London  draws  a  bill  of  ex- 
change on  B  in  New  York  ;  C  in  London  purchases 
the  bill,  by  which  A  receives  his  debt  due  from  B  in 
New  York.  C  transmits  the  bill  to  D  in  New  York, 
who  receives  the  amount  from  B. 

Bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  persons  in  a  foreign 
country,  are  called  foreign  bills  of  exchange;  the  like 
bills,  drawn  on  persons  in  different  parts  or  cities  of 
the  same  country,  are  called  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contract,  in 
which  four  persons  are  primarily  concerned. 

7.  In  mercantile  language,  a  bill  drawn  for  money 
is  called  exchange,  instead  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

8.  The  course  of  exchange,  is  the  current  price  be- 
tween two  places,  which  is  above  or  below  par,  or  at 
par.  Exchange  is  at  par,  when  a  bill  in  New  York, 
for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in 
London,  can  be  purchased  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
If  it  can  be  purchased  for  less,  exchange  is  under  par. 
If  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  give  more,  exchange  is 
above  par. 

9.  In  law,  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one 
in  consideration  of  the  other.  Estates  exchanged 
must  be  equal  in  quantity,  as  fee-simple  for  fee-sim- 
ple. Blachstone. 

10.  The  place  where  the  merchants,  brokers,  and 
bankers  of  a  city  meet  to  transact  business,  at  cer- 
tain hours  ;  often  contracted  into  Change. 

EX-CHaNGE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  exchangeable. 

Though  the  law  ought  not  to  be   contravened  by  an  express 
article  admitting  the  exchangeability  of  such  persons. 

Washington. 

EX-CHaNGE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged  ; 
capable  of  being  exchanged  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  ex- 
changed. 

The  officers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  exchangeable  within 

the  powers  of  Gen.  Howe.  Marshall. 

Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  silver.  Ramsay. 

EX-CHaNG'£D,  (eks-chanjd',)  pp.  Given  or  received 
for  something  else;  bartered. 

EX-CHaNG'ER,  71.  One  who  exchanges ;  one  who 
practices  exchange.     Matt.  xxv. 

EX-CHANG'ING,p7«\  Giving  and  receiving  one  com- 
modity for  another  ;  giving  and  receiving  mutually  ; 
laying  aside  or  relinquishing  one  thing  or  state  for 
another. 

EX-CHEQ'TJER,  (eks-chek'er,)7i.  [Fr.  cchiquier,  check- 
er-work, a  chess-board.  See  Chess  and  Checker.] 
In  England,  an  ancient  court  of  record,  intended 
principally  to  collect  and  superintend  the  king's 
debts  and  duties  or  revenues,  and  so  called  from 
scaccharium,  or  from  the  same  root,  denoting  a  check- 
ered cloth,  which  covers  the  table.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions  ;  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  (now 
transferred  to  the  Bank  of  England,)  which  manages 
the  royal  revenue  ;  and  the  judicial  part,  which  is 
divided  into  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity. 
The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber, before  the  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  chief  baron,  and  three  inferior  barons. 
The  common  law  court  is  held  before  the  barons,  with- 
out the  treasurer  or  chancellor.  Blaclcstone. 

Exchequer  bills  ;  in  England,  bills  for  money,  or 
promissory  bills,  issued  from  the  exchequer  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  paper  currency  emitted  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  bearing  interest. 

EX-C!lEa'UER,i).  r.  To  institute  a  process  against  a 
person  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Peggc. 
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EX-CHEO.'UER-£D,  pp.  Pnceeded  against  in  chan- 
cery. 

EX-CHEQ.'UER-INGjppr.     Instituting  process  against 

EX-CIP'I-ENT,  71.    One  who  excepts.        [in  chancery. 

EX-CIS'A-BLE,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  excise  ;  as, 
coffee  is  an  excisable  commodity. 

EX-CXSE',  )i.  [L.  excisum,  cut  off,  from  excido  ;  D. 
accys ;  G.  accise.] 

An  inland  duty  or  impost,  laid  on  articles  produced 
and  consumed  in  a  country,  and  also  on  licenses  to 
deal  in  certain  commodities.  Formerly,  in  England, 
the  excise  embraced  some  imported  articles,  as  wine, 
&c.  ;  but  these  are  now  transferred  to  the  customs. 
Many  articles  are  excised  at  the  manufactories,  as 
spirit  at  the  distillery,  printed  silks  and  linens  at  the 
printer's,  &c.  Encyc. 

EX-CISE',7j.  f.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on  articles 
produced  and  consumed  in  a  country,  or  on  licenses  ; 
to  levy  an  excise  on. 

EX  CJS'£D,  pp.    Charged  with  the  duty  of  excise. 

EX-CISE'MAN,  71.  An  officer  who  inspects  commodi- 
ties and  rates  the  excise  duty  on  them.        Johnson. 

EX-CIS'ING,  ppr.     Imposing  the  duty  of  excise. 

EX-CIS'ION,  (ek-sizh'un,)  n.     [L.  exchsio.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  cutting  out  or  cutting  off  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  extirpation  ;  amputation. 

2.  The  cutting  off  of  a  peison,  or  nation,  as  a  judg- 
ment ;  extirpation  ;  destruction. 

3.  A  cutting  off  from  the  church  ;  excommunication. 

Enryc. 


The  rabbins  reckon  three  kinds  of 

EX-CI-TA-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  excite.]  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  excitement. 

2.  In  medicine.  (1.)  A  healthful  vital  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal,  and 
mechanical  agents,  and  the  power  of  responding 
in  a  normal  manner,  by  actions  merely,  in  contra- 
distinction fruin  sensations.  (2.)  This  term  is  also 
used  with  such  an  extension  of  its  signification,  as 
to  comprehend  the  power  of  responding  to  influences, 
both  by  actions  and  sensations.  In  this  acceptation 
it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  irritability  in  the  first  of  its 
medical  senses,  which  see.  Tally. 

EX  CIT'A-BLE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  being  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement,  which  see. 
2.  Capable  of  being  excited,  or  roused  into  action. 

EX-ClT'ANT,  71.  In  meaicine,  an  agent,  which,  by 
its  influence  upon  the  living  solid,  produces  a  new 
condition  and  action  in  such  solid.  This  is  the  widest 
acceptation,  wider  indeed  than  that  of  medicine. 

2.  An  agent,  which  produces  a  quickly  diffused 
and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and  strength 
of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  This  is  its  most 
limited  acceptation  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  stimulate. 

By  different  authors,  this  word  is  used  in  very 
various  grades  of  extension  and  limitation  between 
these  two.  Tally. 

EX-ClT'ATE,  v.  t.    To  excite.    [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

EX-CI-Ta'TION,  71.  The  act  of  exciting  or  putting 
in  motion  ;  the  act  of  rousing  or  awakening. 

Bacon.      Watts. 
2.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  producing  excitement  ; 
the  excitement  produced. 

EX-CIT'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  excite,  which 
see.  Barrow. 

EX-CIT'A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  excite  ;  containing 
excitement.  Miller. 

EX-CITE',  (ek-slte',)  v.tA  [L.  excito ;  ex  and  cito,  to 
cite,  to  call  or  provoke.] 

1.  To  rouse ;  to  call  into  action  ;  to  animate  ;  to 
stir  up ;  to  cause  to  act  that  which  is  dormant, 
stupid,  or  inactive  ;  as,  to  excite  the  spirits  or  courage. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  create  ;  to  put  in  motion  ;  as,  to 
excite  a  mutiny  or  insurrection. 

3.  To  rouse  ;  to  inflame  ;  as,  to  excite  the  passions. 

4.  In  medicine.  (1.)  To  produce  a  new  condition  or 
action  in  the  living  solid.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
signification  of  this  term.  (2.)  To  produce  a  quick- 
ly diffused  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy 
and  strength  of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 
This  is  the  most  limited  acceptation  of  this  term ; 
and  in  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  stimulate. 
(3.)  To  produce  a  vitiated  and  abnormal  state  of 
the  actions,  or  sensations,  or  of  both  in  conjunction, 
either  upon  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  vital  suscepti- 
bilities, or  by  an  excessive  or  otherwise  improper  use 
or  application  of  some  agent.  In  this  acceptation, 
it  is  equivalent  to  irritate.  Tally. 

EX-CIT'ED,/j^.  or  a.    Roused  ;  awakened  ;  animated  ; 

put  in  motion  ;  stimulated  ;  inflamed. 
EX-CITE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  exciting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  roused  into  action,  or  of  hav- 
ing increased  action. 

3.  Agitation  ;  a  state  of  being  roused  into  action  ; 
as,  an  excitement  of  the  people. 

4.  That  which  excites  or  rouses  ;  that  which  moves, 
stirs,  or  induces  action  ;  a  motive.  Shah. 

5.  In  medicine.  (1.)  Any  new  condition  or  action 
produced  by  the  influence  of  any  natural,  medicinal, 
or  mechanical  agent,  in  the  living  solid.  This  is 
the  most  extensive  signification.  (2.)  A  pfeternatu- 
ral  increase  of  vital  energy  and  strength  of  action 
in  the  heart  and  arteries.     This  is  the  most  limited 
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sense.  In  this  acceptation,  it  is  equivalent  to  stimu- 
lation in  one  of  its  senses.  (3.)  A  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal state  of  the  actions  or  sensations,  or  both  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  natural,  medicinal,  or  me- 
chanical agents,  either  upon  a  healthy  state  of  the 
vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an  excessive,  or  otherwise 
improper  use  or  application  of  natural,  medicinal, 
or  mechanical  agents.  In  this  sense,  it  is  equivalent, 
to  irritation.  Tally. 

EX-CIT'ER,  n.     He   or  that  which  excites ;  he  that 

puts  in  motion,  or  the  cause  which  awakens  and 

2.  In  medicine,  a  stimulant.  [moves. 

EX-CTT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action ; 
producing  excitement. 

Exciting  causes,  in  medicine,  are  those  which  im- 
mediately produce  disease,  or  those  which  excite  the 
action  of  predisponent  causes.  Parr. 

EX-CIT'ING,  n.     Excitation.  Herbert. 

EX-CIT'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  excite. 

EX-CIT'IVE,  it.    That  which  excites. 

EX-CrT'[VE,  a.    Tending  to  excite. 

EX-CLAIM',  n.     Outcry  ;  clamor.  Skalc. 

EX-CLAIM',  v.  i.  [L.  exclamo  ;  ez  and  clamo,  to  cry 
out.     See  Claim,  Clamor.] 

1.  To  utter  the  voice  with  vehemence  ;  to  cry  out ; 
to  make  a  loud  outcry  in  words ;  as,  to  exclaim 
against  oppression  ;  to  exclaim  with  wonder  or  as- 
tonishment ;  to  exclaim  with  joy. 

2.  To  declare  with  loud  vociferation. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you'll  go  with  him.  Shale. 

EX-€LAIM'ER,  n.  One  who  cries  out  with  vehe- 
mence ;  one  who  speaks  with  heat,  passion,  or  much 
noise;  as, an  exclaimer  against  tyranny.    Atterbury. 

EX-GLAIM'ING,  ppr.  Crying  out ;  vociferating  ; 
speaking  with  heat  or  passion. 

EX-CLA-MA'TION,7t.     Outcry;  noisy  talk  ;  clamor; 
as,  exclamations  against  abuses  in  government. 
2.  Vehement  vociferation. 


Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 


Shalt. 


3.  Emphatical  utterance  ;  a  vehement  extension 
or  elevation  of  voice  ;  ecphonesis  ;  as,  O  dismal 
night ! 

4.  A  note  by  which  emphatical  utterance  or  outcry 
is  marked  ;  thus  '. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  word  expressing  outcry  ;  an  in- 
terjection ;  a  word  expressing  some  passion,  as  won- 
der, fear,  or  grief. 

EX-CLAM' A-T1VE,  a.    Containing  exclamation. 
EX-CLAM' A-TO-RY,  a.    Using  exclamation;  as,  an 
exclamatory  speaker. 

2.  Containing  or  expressing  exclamation  ;  as,  an 
exclamatory  phrase. 
EX-CLUDE',  v.  t.     [L.  excludo  ;  ex  and  claudo,to  shut; 
Gr.  \Xit(5oto,  \Xitoj.] 

Properly,  to  thrust  out  or  eject ;  but  used  as  synony- 
mous with  preclude. 

1.  To  thrust  out ;  to  eject  ;  as,  to  exclude  young 
animals  from  the  womb  or  from  eggs. 

2.  To  hinder  from  entering  or  admission  ;  to  shut 
out ;  as,  one  body  excludes  another  from  occupying 
the  same  space.  The  church  ought  to  exclude  im- 
moral men  from  the  communion. 

3.  To  debar ;  to  hinder  from  participation  or  en- 
joyment. European  nations,  in  time  of  peace,  exclude 
our  merchants  from  the  commerce  of  their  colonies. 
In  some  of  the  States,  no  man  who  pays  taxes  is 
excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  tor  represent- 
atives. 

4.  To  accept ;  not  to  comprehend  or  include  in  a 
privilege,  grant,  proposition,  argument,  description, 
order,  species,  genus,  &c,  in  a  general  sense. 

EX-CLOD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Thrust  out ;  shut  out;  hin- 
dered or  prohibited  from  entrance  or  admission  ;  de- 
barred ;  not  included  or  comprehended. 

EX-CLOD'ING,  ppr.  Ejecting;  hindering  from  en- 
tering; debarring;  not  comprehending. 

EX-CLO'SION,  (eks-klu'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
cluding, or  of  thrusting  out ;  ejection  ;  as,  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  fetus. 

2.  The  act  of  denying  entrance  or  admission ;  a 
shutting  out. 

3.  The  act  of  debarring  from  participation  in  a 
privilege,  benefit,  use,  or  enjoyment.  Burnet. 

4.  Rejection ;  non-reception  or  admission,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  Addiion. 

5.  Exception.  Bacon. 

6.  Ejection ;  that  which  is  emitted  or  thrown  out. 
EX-CLO'SION-IST,  (eks-klu'zhun-ist,)  n.     One  who 

would  preclude  another  from  some  privilege.    Fox. 

EX-CLO'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  preventing 

entrance  ;  as,  exclusive  bars.  Milton. 

2.  Debarring  from  participation  ;  possessed  and  en- 
joyed to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  as,  an  exclusive  priv- 
ilege. 

3.  Not  taking  into  the  account ;  not  including  or 
comprehending ;  as,  the  general  had  five  thousand 
troops,  exclusive  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  He  sent  me 
all  the  numbers  from  78  to  94  exclusive;  that  is,  all 
the  numbers  between  78  and  94,  but  these  numbers, 
the  first  and  last,  are  excepted,  or  not  included. 

EX-CLO'SIVE,  n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude 
others. 
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EX-CLO'StVE-LY,  adv.  Without  admission  of  others 
to  participation  ;  with  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  as, 
to  enjoy  a  privilege  exclusively. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or  num- 
ber ;  not  inclusively. 

EX-CLO'SIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  exclusive. 

EX-CLO'SIV-ISM,  b.    Act  or  practice  of  excluding. 

EX-CLO'SO-RY,  a.  Exclusive;  excluding;  able  to 
exclude.     [Little  used.]  Walsh. 

EX-COCT',  v.  t.     [L.  excoctus.] 

To  boil.     [JVot  m  use.]  Bacon. 

EX-COG'1-TaTE,  (eks-koj'e-tate,)  V.  U     [L.  ezcogito ; 
ex  and  cogito,  to  think.] 
To  invent;  to  strike  out  by  thinking  ;  to  contrive. 
More.     Hale. 

EX-COG'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Contrived  ;  struck  out  in 
thought. 

EX-COG'I-TA-TING,  ppr.    Contriving. 

EX-COG-I-TA'TION,  n.  Invention ;  contrivance  ;  the 
act  of  devising  in  the  thoughts. 

EX-COM'MIS-SA-RY,  n.  [ex  and  commissary.]  A 
commissary  dismissed  from  office ;  one  formerly  a 
commissary. 

EX-COM-MONE',  v.  t.    To  exclude.     [Obs.]     Oayton. 

EX-COM-MO'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  [See  Excommunicate.] 
Liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommunicated.  Hooker. 

EX-€OM-MO'NI-€ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ex  and  communico.] 
To  expel  from  communion  ;  to  eject  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
and  deprive  of  spiritual  advantages  ;  as,  to  excommu- 
nicate notorious  offenders. 

EX-COM-MO'NI-CATE,  n.  One  who  is  excommuni- 
cated. Carew. 

EX-COM-MO'NI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Expelled  or  sep- 
arated from  communion  with  a  church,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  its  ordinances,  rights,  and  privileges. 

EX-COM-MO'NI-CA-TING,  ppr.  Expelling  from  the 
communion  of  a  church,  and  depriving  of  spiritual 
advantages,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  decree. 

EX-COM-MU-NI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  ejecting 
from  a  church ;  expulsion  from  the  communion  of  a 
church,  and  deprivation  of  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  ;  an  ecclesiastical  penalty  or  punishment 
indicted  on  offenders.  Excommunication  is  an  eccle- 
siastical interdict,  of  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and  the 
greater;  the  lesser  excommunication  is  a  separation 
or  suspension  of  the  offender  from  partaking  of  the 
eucharist ;  the  greater  is  an  absolute  separation  and 
exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  church  and  all  its 
rights  and  advantages.  Encyc. 

EX  COJV-CES'SO,  [L.]  Prom  that  which  is  con- 
ceded. 

EX-Co'RI-ATE,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  excorio ;  ex  and  corium, 
skin,  hide.] 

To  flay  ;  to  strip  or  wear  oft"  the  skin  ;  to  abrade  ; 
to  gall ;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuticle  in  any  man- 
ner, as  by  rubbing,  beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid 
substances. 

EX-Co'Rl-A-TED,  pp.  Flayed  ;  galled  ;  stripped  of 
skin  or  the  cuticle  ;  abraded. 

EX-CO'RI-A-TING, ppr.  Flaying;  galling;  stripping 
of  the  cuticle. 

EX-CO-RI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  flaying,  or  the  op- 
eration of  wearing  off  the  skin  or  cuticle  ;  a  galling ; 
abrasion  ;  the  state  of  being  galled  or  stripped  of 
skin. 

2.  Plunder;  the  act  of  stripping  of  possessions. 
rjViif.  used.]  Howell. 

EX-COR-TI-Ca'TION,  n.    [L.  ez  and  cortex,  bark.] 
The  act  of  stripping  off  bark.  Coze. 

EX'CRE-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  discharged  by  spit- 
ting.    [Little  used*] 

EX'CRE  ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  ezcreo,  ezscreo,  to  hawk  and 
spit.] 

To  hawk  and  spit ;  to  discharge  from  the  throat  by 
hawking  and  spitting. 

EX'€RE-A-TED,  pp.  Discharged  from  the  throat  by 
hawking  and  spitting. 

EX'CRE-A-TING,  ppr.  Discharging  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spitting. 

EX-CRE-A'f  ION,  n.    A  spitting  out. 

EX'CRE-MENT,  n.  [L.  excrementum,  from  excerno, 
excretus ;  ex  and  cerno,  to  separate,  Gr.  icptvco.] 

Matter  excreted  and  ejected  ;  that  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  animal  body  after  digestion  ;  alvine 
discharges. 

EX-CRE-MENT'AL,  a.  Excreted  or  ejected  by  the 
natural  passages  of  the  body. 

EX-CRE-MEN-TI"TIAL,  (eks-kre-men-tish'al,)  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  excrement.  Fourcroy. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI"TIOUS,  (eks-kre-men-tish'us,)  a. 
Pertaining  to  excrement ;  containing  excrement ;  con- 
sisting in  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  animal  body.  Bacon.     Harvey. 

EX-CRES'CENCE,  n.  [L.  excrescens,  from  ezcresco; 
ex  and  cresco,  to  grow.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  preternatural  protuberance  grow- 
ing on  any  part  of  the  body,  as  a  wart  or  a  tubercle ; 
a  superfluous  part.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  preternatural  enlargement  of  a  plant,  like 
a  wart  or  tumor ;  or  something  growing  out  from  a 
plant.  Bentley. 

3.  A  preternatural  production.  Tatter. 
EX-CRES'CENT,  a.     Growing  out  of  something  else, 
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in  a  preternatural  manner  ;  superfluous ;  as  a  wart 
or  tumor. 

JSxpunge  the  whole  or  lop  the  excrescent  paila  Pope- 

EX-CRETE',  v.  t.    [h.excretus,  infra.] 

To  separate  and  throw  on" ;  to  discharge ;  as,  to  ez- 
crcte  urine. 

EX-CRET'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Passed  from  the  body  by  ex- 
cretion. 

EX-CRET'ING,  ppr.    Discharging;  separating  by  the 
natural  ducts. 

EX-CRE'TION,  n.     [L.  excretio,  from  excerno,  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

1.  The  throwing  off  of  efl'ete  or  no  longer  useful 
matter  from  the  animal  system.  Tully. 

2.  That  which   is  excreted  ;  fluids  separated  from 
the  body  by  the  glands,  and  called  excrement. 

Bacon.     Quincy, 
EX'CRE-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  separating 
and  ejecting  tiuid  matter  from  the  body. 

Excretive  faculty.  TTarvey. 

EX'CRE-T<>-RY,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  excreting 

orthrowii.g  off  excreinentitjous  matter  by  the  glands. 

EX'CRE-TO-RY,  7t.     A  little  duct  or  vessel,  destined 

to  receive  secreted  fluids,  and  to  excrete  them  ;  also, 

a  secretory  vessel. 

The  excretories  are  nothing  but  slender  slips   of  the  arteries, 
deriving  an  appropriated  juice  from  the  blood.         Cheyne. 

EX-€RO'CIA-BLE,  a.     [Infra.]     Liable  to  torment. 


[Little  used.] 
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EX-€RO'CIATE,  v.  t.  [L.  excrucio ;  ez  and  crucio,  to 
torment,  from  crux,  a  cross.] 

To  torture  ;  to  torment ;  to  inflict  most  severe  pain 
on  ;  as,  to  excruciate  the  heart  or  the  Dody.   Chapman. 

EX-CRO'CIA-»TED,  pp.  Tortured  ;  racked  ;  tormented. 

EX-CRC'CIa-TING,  ppr.  Torturing;  tormenting; 
putting  to  most  severe  pain. 

2.  a.  Extremely  painful ;  distressing  ;  as,  excrucia- 
ting fears. 

EX-CRU-CI-A'TION,  n.   Torture ;  extreme  pain  ;  vex-   j 
ation.  Fcltham. 

EX-CU-BA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  watching  all  night. 
[L'Mle  used.]  Diet. 

EX-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exculpated 

EX-CUL'PATE,  v.  t.  [It.  scolpare;  L.  ex  and  culpo,  to 
blame,  culpa,  fault.] 

To  clear  by  words  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of 
fault  or  guilt ;  to  excuse.  How  naturally  are  we  in- 
clined to  exculpate  ourselves,  and  throw  the  blame  on 
others  !  Eve  endeavored  to  exculpate  herself  for  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the 
serpent ;  Adam  attempted  to  exculpate  himself,  and 
throw  the  blame  on  Eve. 

EX-CUL'PA-TED,  pp.  Cleared  by  words  from  the  im- 
putation of  fault  or  guilt. 

EX-CUL'PA-TING,  ppr.  Clearing  by  words  from  the 
charge  of  fault  or  crime 

EX-CUL-Pa'TION,  k.  The  act  of  vindicating  from  a 
charge  of  fault  or  crime  ;  excuse. 

EX-CUL'PA-TO-RY,  a.  Able  to  clear  from  the  charge 
of  fault  or  guilt;  excusing  ;  containing  excuse. 

Johnson. 

EX-CUR'RENT,  a.  In  botany,  a  term  used  in  describ- 
ing the  ramification  of  a  body  whose  axis  remains 
always  in  the  center,  the  other  parts  being  regularly 
disposed  round  it.  Lindley. 

EX-CUR'SION,  (eks-kur'shun,)  7i.t  [L.  excursio,  ez- 
curso,  from  cursus,  from  curro,  to  run.] 

1.  A  rambling  ;  a  deviating  from  a  stated  or  settled 
path. 

She  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries.  Pope. 

2.  Progression  beyond  fixed  limits  ;  as,  the  ezcur- 
sions  of  the  seasons  into  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Digression  ;  a  wandering  from  a  subject  or  main 
design.  Jlllerbwry. 

t4.  An  expedition  or  journey  into  a  distant  part; 
any  rambling  from  a  point  or  place,  and  return  to  the 
same  point  or  place. 

EX-CUR'SIVE,  a.  Rambling  ;  wandering  ;  devi- 
ating ;  as,  an  excursive  fancy  or  imagination. 

EX-CUR'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  wandering  manner. 

Boswell. 

EX-€UR'S1VE-NES9,  n.  The  act  of  wandering  or 
passing  usual  limits. 

EX-CUR' SUS,  7i.  [L.]  Literally,  digression.  A  dis- 
sertation containing  a  more  full  exposition  of  some 
important  point  or  topic  appended  to  a  work. 

EX-COS'A-BLE,  (eks-kQz'a-bl,)  a.  [See  Excuse.] 
That  may  be  excused  ;  pardonable ;  as,  the  man  is 
excusable. 

2.  Admitting  of  excuse  or  justification  ;  as,  an  ex- 
cusable action. 

EX-COS' A-ISLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  ex- 
cusable ;  pardonableness ;  the  quality  of  admitting 
of  excuse.  Boyle. 

EX-COS'A-BLY,  adv.     Pardonably. 

EX-C'J-SA'TION,  7i.    Excuse  ;  apology     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 

EX-CU-Sa'TOR,  n.  One  who  makes,  or  is  authorized 
to  make,  an  excuse  or  carry  an  apology.         Hume. 

EX-CUS'A-TO-RY,  a.  Making  excuse;  containing 
excuse  or  apology  ;  apologetical ;  as.  an  excusatory 
plea. 
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EX-COSE',  (eks-kuze',)  v.  t.  [L.  ezcnso;  ex  and  cau- 
sor,  to  blame.     See  Cause.] 

1.  To  pardon  ;  to  free  from  the  imputation  of  fault 
or  blame  ;  to  acquit  of  guilt.  We  excuse  a  person, 
in  our  own  minds,  when  we  acquit  him  of  guilt  or 
blame  ;  or  we  excuse  him  by  a  declaration  of  that 
acquittal. 

2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault ;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to 
admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  overlook.  We 
excuse  a  fault  which  admits  of  apology  or  extenu- 
ation ;  and  we  excuse  irregular  conduct,  when  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  appear  to  justify  it. 

3.  To  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty. 

1  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  —  Luke  xiv. 

4.  To  remit ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  excuse  a  for- 
feiture. Johnson. 

5.  To  pardon  ,  to  admit  an  apology  for. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains.  Pope. 

6.  To  throw  off  an  imputation  by  apology. 
Think  you  that  we  excuse  ourselves  to  you  ?  —  2  Cor.  xii. 

7.  To  justify  ;  to  vindicate. 

Their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.  —  Rom.  (i. 

EX-€t)SE',  ii.t  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  of  a 
fault  or  irregular  deportment ;  apology.  Every  man 
has  an  excuse  to  offer  for  his  neglect  of  duty ;  the 
debtor  makes  excuses  for  delay  of  payment. 

2.  The  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing. 

3.  That  which  excuses ;  that  which  extenuates  or 
justifies  a  fault.  His  inability  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, must  be  his  excuse. 

EX-CUS'ED,  (eks-ku/.d',)  pp.  Acquitted  of  guilt  or 
fault ;  forgiven  ;  overlooked. 

EX-GuSE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  excuse  ;  that  for 
which  no  excuse  or  apology  can  be  offered. 

EX-€OS'ER,  n.      One  who  offers  excuses  or  pleads 
for  another. 
2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

EX-€OS'ING,  ppr.  Acquitting  of  guilt  or'fault;  for- 
giving :  overlooking. 

EX-CUSS',  v.  t.     [L.  excussus.] 

To  shake  off;  also,  to  seize  and  detain  by  law. 
[Not  used.] 

EX-CUS'SION,  (eks-kush'un,)  n.  A  seizing  by  law. 
[Mot  used.]  Ayliffe. 

EX-DI-REGT'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been,  but  is  no 
longer,  a  director. 

EX'E-AT,  [L.]  Literally,  let  him  depart;  leave  of 
absence  given  to  a  student  in  the  English  universi- 
ties. Hook. 

EX'E-€RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  execrabilis.     See  Execrate.] 
Deserving  to  be  cursed  ;  very  hateful ;  detestable  ; 
abominable  ;  as,  an  execrable  wretch. 

EX'E-CRA-BLY,  adv.     Cursedly;  detestably. 

EX'E-CRaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  execror,  from  ex  and  sacert  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  to  separate.    See  Sacred.] 
Literally,  to  curse  ;  to  denounce  evil  against,  or  to 
imprecate  evil  on  ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly  ;  to  ab- 
hor ;  to  aoominate.  Temple. 

EX'E-GRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Cursed  ;  denounced  ;  im- 
precated 

EX'E-CltA-TING,  ppr.  Cursing;  denouncing;  im- 
precating. 

EX-E-CRa'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  cursing  ;  a  curse 
pronounced ;  imprecation  of  evil ;  utter  detestation 
expressed.  Milton. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Sfuzk. 

E3  E-CRA-TO-RY,  n.     A  formulary  of  execration. 
EX-ECT',  v.  t.     [L.  execo,  for  ezseco.]      [L.  Mdison. 
To  cut  off  or  out ;  to  cut  away.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 
EX-EG'TION,  n.     A  cutting  off  or  out.     [Little  used.] 
EX'E-GuTE,  v.  U     [Fr.  executer ;  It.  eseguire  ;  Sp.  ex- 
ecutor ;   L.   exequor,  for  exsequor ;   ex  and  sequor,  to 
follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  Literally,  to  follow  out  or  through.  Hence,  to 
perform ;  to  do  ;  to  effect ;  to  carry  into  complete 
effect ;  to  complete ;  to  finish.  We  execute  a  pur- 
pose, a  plan,  design,  or  scheme  ;  we  execute  a  work 
undertaken,  that  is,  we  pursue  it  to  the  end. 

2.  To  perform;  to  inflict;  as,  to  execute  judgment 
or  vengeance.  Scripture. 

3.  To  carry  into  effect ;  as,  to.  execute  law  or  justice 

4.  To  carry  into  effect  the  law,  or  the  judgment  or 
sentence  on  a  person  ;  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
on  ;  to  put  to  death  ;  as,  to  execute  a  traitor. 

5.  To  kill.  Shalt. 

6.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument ;  to  perform 
what  is  required  to  give  validity  to  a  writing,  as  by 
signing  and  sealing ;  as,  to  execute  a  deed  or  lease. 

EX'E-€OTE,  v.  u    To  perform  the  proper  office ;  to 

produce  an  effect. 
EX'E-Cu-TED,  pp.   Done  ;  performed  ;  accomplished ; 

carriedinto  effect ;  put  to  death. 
EX'E-€u-TER,  n.    One  who  performs  or  carries  into 

effect.     [See  Executor.] 
EX'E-etJ-TING,  ppr.     Doing;  performing  ;  finishing; 

accomplishing  ;  inflicting  ;  carrying  into  effect. 
EX-E-€u'TION,  n.     Performance;    the  act  of  com 

pleting  or  accomplishing. 

The  excellence  of  the  Bubject  contributed  much  to  the  happiness 
of  the  execution.  Dryden. 


the  executive  at  the  expense 
Federalist,  Hamilton. 
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2.  In  law,  the  canying  into  effect  a  sentence  or 
judgment  of  court ;  the  last  act  of  the  law  in  com- 
pleting the  process  by  which  justice  is  to  be  done,  by 
which  the  possession  of  land  or  debt,  damages  or 
costs,  is  obtained,  or  by  which  judicial  punishment 
is  inflicted. 

3.  The  instrument,  warrant,  or  official  order,  by 
which  an  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment 
into  effect.  An  execution  issues  from  the  clerk  of  a 
court,  and  is  levied  by  a  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a  con- 
stable, on  the  estate,  goods,  or  body  of  the  debtor. 

4.  The  act  of  signing  and  sealing  a  legal  instru- 
ment, or  giving  it  the  forms  required  to  render  it  a 
valid  act ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  deed. 

5.  The  last  act  of  the  law  in  the  punishment  of 
criminals ;  capital  punishment ;  death  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law. 

6.  Effect ;  something  done  or  accomplished.  Ev- 
ery shot  did  execution. 

7.  Destruction  ;  slaughter.  Shak. 
It  is  used  after  do,  to  do  execution ;   never  after 

make. 

8.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  mode  of  performing  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  accom- 
plished. Brande. 

BX-E-Cu'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  executes  ;  one  who 
carries  into  effect  a  judgment  of  death  ;  one  who  in- 
flicts a  capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal 
warrant.     It  is  chiefly  used  in  this  sense. 

2.  He  that  kills ;  he  that  murders.  Shak. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  per- 
formed. Crasham. 

EX-ECLT-TIVE,  (egz-ek'u-tiv,)  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  executing  or  performing  ;  as,  executive  power  or 
authority  ;  an  executive  officer.  Hence,  in  govern- 
ment, executive  is  used  in  distinction  from  leaislative 
and  judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates  ana  enacts 
laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that  judges,  or  applies 
the  laws  to  particular  coses,  is  judicial;  the  body  or 
person  who  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  superin- 
tends the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executive. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to 
of  the  legislative  authority. 

EX-EC'lI-TIVE,  n.  The  officer,  whether  king,  presi- 
dent, or  other  chief  magistrate,  who  superintends 
the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the  person  who  adminis- 
ters the  government ;  executive  power  or  authority 
in  government. 

Men  most  desirous  of  places  in  the  executive  gift,  will  not  expect 
to  be  gratified,  except  by  their  support  of  the  executive. 

J.  Quincy. 
EX-EC LJ-TIVE-LY,  ad.    In  the  way  of  executing,  or 

performing. 
EX-EC'lJ-TOR,  n.    The  person  appointed  by  a  testa- 
tor to  execute  his  will,  or  to  see  it  carried  into  ef- 
fect. 

Executor  in  his  own  wrong,  is  one,  who,  without 
authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods  of  a  deceased 
person,  by  which  he  subjects  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  executorship,  without  the  profits  or  advantages. 

Blackstone. 
EX-E€-TI-To'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  executor ; 

executive.  Blackstone. 

EX-ECIJ-TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  executor. 
EX-EC  U.-TO-RY,  a.      Performing  official  duties. 

Burke. 
2.  In  law,  to  be  executed  or  carried  into  effect  in 
future  ;    to  take  effect  on  a  future  contingency  ;    as, 
an  executant  devise  or  remainder.  Blackstone. 

EX-ECU-TRESS,  )  n.     A  female  executor  ;  a  woman 
EX-EC'lJ-TRIX,     \      appointed  by  a  testator  to  exe- 
cute his  will.     [  The  latter  word  is  generally  used.] 
EX'E-DRA  or  EX-E'DRA,  n.     [Gr.  e(  and  ctpa.]     A 
portico  or  vestibule ;  also,  a  recess  of  a  building. 
Among  the  ancients,  a  small  room  for  conversation. 
Gloss,  of  Arch. 
EX-E-Ge'SIS,   n.     [Gr.  cfi/yrio-ic,   from  e^nyeapat,  to 
explain,  from  f£  and  fiycopat,  to  lead.] 

1.  Exposition  ;   explanation  ;  the  science  of  inter- 
pretation ;  particularly,  interpretation   of   the  Holy 
Scriptures. 
EX'E-GETE,     (eks'e-jete,)  n.  One  skilled   in  exe- 
gesis. 
EX-E-GET'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  exegesis ;   ex- 
planatory ;    tending  to  unfold  or  illustrate  ;   exposi- 
tors'. Walker. 
EX-E-GET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.      By  way  of  explanation. 
EX-EM'PLAR,    (egz-em'plar,)  n.      [L.      See    Exam- 
ple.] 

1.  A  model,  original,  or  pattern,  to  be  copied  or  im- 
itated. 

2.  The  idea  or  image  of  a  thing,  formed  in  the 
mind  of  an  artist,  by  whic^i  he  conducts  his  work  ; 
the  ideal  model  which  he  attempts  to  imitate. 

Encyc. 
EX'EM-PLA-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  deserve  imi- 
tation ;  in  a  worthy  or  excellent  manner. 

She  is  exemplarily  loyal.  Howell. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  may  wam  others,  by  way  of 
terror ;  in  such  a  manner  that  others  may  be  cau- 
tioned to  avoid  an  evil ;  or  in  a  manner  intended  to 
wam  others. 

Some  he  punished  exemplarily  iu  this  world.  Hakewill. 
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EX'EM-PL  A-RI-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing a  pattern  for  imitation. 

EX-EM-PLAR'I-TY,  71.  A  pattern  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

EX'EM-PLA-RY,  (egz'em-pler-ry,  a.  [from  exerr.plar.] 
Serving  for  a  pattern  or  model  for  imitation  ;  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  Christian  should  be  exemplary  in 
his  life,  as  well  as  correct  in  his  doctrines. 

2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning  to  others ;  such 
as  may  deter  from  crimes  or  vices  ;  as,  exemplary  jus- 
tice ;  exemplary  punishment. 

3.  Such  as  may  attract  notice  and  imitation. 

When  any  duty  has  fallen  into  general  neglect,  the  most  visible 
and  exemplary  performance  is  required.  Rogers. 

4.  Illustrating.  Fuller. 
EX-EM-PLI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [from  exemplify.] 

1.  The  act  of  exemplifying ;  a  showing  or  illus- 
trating by  example. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript ;  an  attested  copy ;  as,  an 
exemplification  of  a  deed,  or  of  letters  patent. 

EX-EM  'PLI-FI-.ED,  pp.  Illustrated  by  example  or  copy. 

EX-EM'PLI-FI-ER,  71.  One  that  exemplifies  by  fol- 
lowing a  pattern. 

EX-EM'PLI-FS,  (egz-em'ple-fl,)  v.  t.  [from  exem- 
plar  ;  Low  L.  exemplo  ;  It.  esemplificare ;  Sp.  exempli- 
ficar.] 

1.  To  show  or  illustrate  by  example.  The  life  and 
conversation  of  our  Savior  exemplified  his  doctrines 
and  precepts. 

2.  To  copy  ;  to  transcribe ;  to  take  an  attested  copy. 

3.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
EX-EM'PLI-F5-ING,  ppr.     Illustrating  by  example  ; 

transcribing ;    taking  an  attested  copy ;    proving  by 
an  attested  copy. 

EX-FM'PLI  GRA'TI-A,  (- gra'she-a,)  [L.]  For  an 
example,  or  for  the  sake  of  an  example. 

EX-EMPT',  (egz-emt',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  exempter ;  Sp.  ex- 
entar;  It.  esentare  ;  from  L.  ezimo,  cxemptus;  ex  and 
emo,  to  take.] 

Literally,  to  take  out  or  from  ;  hence,  to  free,  or 
permit  to  be  free,  from  any  charge,  burden,  re- 
straint, duty,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are 
subject ;  to  privilege  ;  to  grant  immunity  from.  Of- 
ficers and  students  of  colleges  are  exempted  from  mili- 
tary duty.  No  man  is  exempted  from  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. The  laws  of  God  exempt  no  man  from  the  obli- 
gation to  obedience. 

Certain  abbeys  claimed  to  be  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  bishops.  Henry,  Hist.  Brit. 

EX-EMPT',  a.  Free  from  any  service,  charge,  burden, 
tax,  duty,  evil,  orrequisition, to  whichothers  are  sub- 
ject ;  not  subject ;  not  liable  to  ;  as,  to  be  exempt  from 
military  duty,  or  from  a  poll  tax  ;  to  be  exempt  from 
pain  or  fear.  Peers  in  Great  Britain  are  exempt  from 
serving  on  inquests. 

2.  Free  by  privilege ;  as,  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  lord  or  of  a  court. 

3.  Free;  clear;  not  includej. 

4.  Cut  off  from.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
EX-EMPT',  71.     One  who  is  exempted  or  freed  from 

dutv  ;  one  not  subject. 

EX-EMPT'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  charge,  duty,  tax,  or 
evils,  to  which  others  are  subject ;  privileged ;  not 
subjected. 

EX-EMPT'I-BLE,  a.     Free  ;  privileged.    [JVot  in  use.] 

EX-EMPT'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  charge,  duty,  tax, 
or  evil ;  granting  immunity  to. 

EX-EMP'TION,  (egz-em'shun,)  71.  The  act  of  ex- 
empting; the  state  of  being  exempt. 

2.  Freedom  from  any  service,  charge,  burden,  tax, 
evil  or  requisition,  to  which  others  are  subject ;  im- 
munity ;  privilege.  Many  cities  of  Europe  pur- 
chased or  obtained  exemptions  from  feudal  servitude. 
No  man  can  claim  an  exemption  from  pain,  sorrow, 
or  death. 

EX-EMP-TI"TIOUS,  (egz-em-tish'us,)  a.  Separable ; 
that  may  be  taken  from.     [Not  used.]  More. 

EX-EN'TER-ATE,   v.   U      [L.   exentero;    ex  and   Gr. 
evrep  iv,  entrails.] 
To  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails ;  to  embowel. 

Brown. 

EX-EN-TER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
bowels. 

EX-E-QUA'TUR,n.  [L.]  A  written  recognition  of 
a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  issued  by  the  government,  and  authorizing 
him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the  country. 

EX-E'OUI-AL,  a.     [L.  excquialis.] 

Pertaining  to  funerals.  Pope. 

EX'E-Q,UIES,  (eks'e-quiz,)  71.  pi.  [L.  exequim,  from 
exequor,  that  is,  exsequor,  to  follow.] 

Funeral  rites  ;  the  ceremonies  of  burial ;  funeral 
procession.  Dryden. 

EX-ER'CENT,  a.     [L.  exercens.     See  Exercise.] 
Using;  practicing;  following;  as,  a  calling  or  pro- 
fession.    [Little  used.]  Ayliffe. 

EX'ER-CIS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exercised,  used, 
employed,  or  exerted.  Z.  Swift. 

EX'ER-CISE,  (eks'er-slze,)  71.  [L.  exercitium,  from 
exercco;  ex  and  the  root  of  Gr.  cpyoi',  Eng.  work;  Fr. 
sxercice ;  Sp.  exercicio ;  It.  csercizio.]  In  a  general 
|ense,  any  kind  of  work,  labor,  or  exertion  of  body. 
'"nee, 
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1.  Use ;  practice ;  the  exertions  and  movements 
customary  in  the  performance  of  business  ;  as,  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

2.  Practice  ;  performance ;  as,  the  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

3.  Use;  employment;  exertion;  as,  the  exercise  of 
the  eyes,  or  of  the  senses,  or  of  any  power  of  body 
or  mind. 

4.  Exertion  of  the  body,  as  conducive  to  health  ; 
action  ;  motion,  by  labor,  walking,  riding,  or  other 
exertion. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.  Dryden. 

5.  Exertion  of  the  body  for  amusement,  or  for  in- 
struction ;  the  habitual  use  of  the  limbs  for  acquiring 
an  art,  dexterity,  or  grace,  as  in  fencing,  dancing, 
riding;  or  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  for  invigora- 
ting the  body. 

6.  Exertion  of  the  body  and  mind,  or  faculties  for 
improvement,  as  in  oratory,  in  painting,  or  statuary. 

7.  Use  or  practice  to  acquire  skill ;  preparatory 
practice.  Military  exercises  consist  in  using  arms, 
in  motions,  marches,  and  evolutions.  Naval  exercise 
consists  in  the  use  or  management  of  artillery,  and 
in  the  evolutions  of  fleets. 

8.  Exertion  of  the  mind ;  application  of  the  mental 
powers. 

9.  Task  ;  that  which  is  appointed  for  one  to  per- 
form. Milton. 

10.  Act  of  divine  worship.  Shak. 

11.  A  lesson  or  example  for  practice. 
EX'ERCISE,  i).  t.     [L.cxerceo;    Fr.  excrcer ;  It.  eser- 

cere;  Sp.  exercer.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  ;  to  exert ;  to  cause  to 
act,  in  any  manner ;  as,  to  exercise  the  body  or  the 
hands  ;  to  exercise  the  mind,  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
the  reason  or  judgment. 

2.  To  use ;  to  exert ;  as,  to  exercise  authority  or 
power. 

y.  To  use  for  improvement  and  skill ;  as,  to  exer- 
cise arms. 

4.  To  exert  one's  powers  or  strength  ;  to  practice 
habitually  ;  as,  to  exercise  one's  self  in  speaking  or 
music. 

5.  To  practice  ;  to  perform  the  duties  of;  as,  to  ex- 
ercise an  office. 

6.  To  train  to  use  ;  to  discipline ;  to  cause  to  per- 
form certain  acts,  as  preparatory  to  service  ;  as,  to 
exercise  troops. 

7.  To  task  ;  to  keep  employed  ;  to  use  efforts. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offense  toward  God  and  toward  men.  —  Acts  xxiv, 

8.  To  use  ;  to  employ. 

9.  To  busy;  to  keep  busy  in  action,  exertion,  or 
employment. 

10.  To  pain  or  afflict ;  to  give  anxiety  to ;  to  make 
uneasy._ 

EX'ERdSE,  v.  i.     To  use  action  or  exertion  ;  as,  to 

exercise  for  health  or  amusement.     [Elliptical.] 
EX'ER-CIS-£D,  pp.     Exerted  ;  used  ;  trained  ;  disci- 
plined ;    accustomed  ;    made   skillful   by    use  ;    em- 
ployed jpracticed  ;   pained  ;  afflicted;  rendered  un- 
EX'ER-CIS-ER,  n.     One  who  exercises.  [easy. 

EX'ER-Cl$-ING,  ppr.     Exerting;  using;  employing; 

training  ;  practising. 
EX-ER-CI-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  exercitatio,  from  exerceo. 
See  ExEitciaE.] 

Exercise  ;  practice  ;  use.  Brown.     Felton. 

EX-ERGtJE',  (egz-erg',)  n.    [Gr.  tf  and  epyov,  work.] 
In    numismatics,    the   place   on   a    medal   or   coin 
around   and  without  the  type  or  figure,  which   has 
generally  the  date  or  other  particular  inscription. 

Elines. 
EX-ERT',  (egz-ert',)  a.  t.    [L.  exero,  for  exsero  ;  ex  and 
sero,  to  throw,  to  thrust,  for  this  is  the  radical  sense 
of  sero.] 

1    Literally,  to  thrust  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  push  out. 

Dryden. 

Before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  Philips. 

[J3n  unusual  application.] 

2.  To  bring  out ;  to  cause  to  come  forth ;  to  pro- 
duce.    But  more  generally, 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or 
ability ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  ;  to  bring  into 
active  operation  ;  as,  to  exert  the  strength  of  the 
body  or  limbs  ;  to  exert  efforts ;  to  exert  powers  or 
faculties  ;  to  exert  the  mind. 

4.  To  put  forth ;  to  do  or  perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on  any  faculty  of 
the  soul.  South. 

To  exert  one's  self,  is  to  use  efforts  ;  to  strive. 

EX-ERT'ED,  pp.  Thrust  or  pushed  forth  ;  put  in 
action. 

EX-ERT'ING,  ppr.     Putting  forth  ;  putting  in  action. 

EX-ER'TION,  a. t  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining; 
the  act  of  putting  into  motion  or  action  ;  effort ;  a 
striving  or  struggling  ;  as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or 
power  ;  an  exertion  of  the  limbs,  of  the  mind,  or  fac- 
ulties. The  ship  was  saved  by  great  exertions  of  the 
crew.  No  exertions  will  suppress  a  vice  which  great 
men  countenance. 

EX-El!T'IVE,  a.    Exerting  ;  having  power  to  exert. 

EX-ERT'  MENT,  71.    Exertion  •  act  of  exerting.    J 
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EX-E'SION,  (egz-e'zhun,)  n.     [L.    ezesus,  exedo;  ex 

and  edo,  to  eat.] 
The  act  of  eating  out  or  through.    [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
EX-ES'TU-ATE,  v.  i.     To  boil ;  to  be  agitated. 
EX-ES-TU-A'TION,  n.     [L.  exastuatio  ;  ex  and  astuo, 

to  boil.] 
A  boiling;    ebullition;  agitation  caused  by  heat; 

effervescence.  Boyle. 

EX'E-UJVT  OMWES,  [L.]     All  go  out. 
EX-Fo'LI-aTE,  v.  i.      [L.  exfolio;  ex  and  folium,  a 

leaf.] 
In  surgery,  to  separate  and  come  off  in  scales,  as 

pieces  of  carious  bone.    In  mineralogy,  to  scale  off,  as 

the  lamina?  of  a  mineral. 
EX-Fo'LI-A-TED,  pp.    Separated  in  thin  scales,  as  a 

carious  bone. 
EX-Fo'LI-A-TING,  ppr.    Separating  and  coming  off 

in  scales. 
EX-FO-LI-A'TION,  77.    The  scaling  off  of  a  bone  ;  the 

process  of  separating,  as   pieces  of  unsound  bone 

frorn  the  sound  part ;  desquamation.  Coxe. 

EX-Fo'LI-A-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  causing 

exfoliation  or  the  desquamation  of  a  bone. 
EX-Fo'LI-A-TIVE,  71.     That  which  has  the  power  or 

quality  of  procuring  exfoliation.  fViseman. 

EX-HAL' A-BLE,   a.     [See  Exhale.]     That  may  be 

exhaled  or  evaporated.  Boyle. 

EX-HA'LANT,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  exhaling  or 

evaporating. 
EX-HA-LA'T  ION,  77.     [L.  exhalatio.     See  Exhale.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth 
fluids  in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor;  evaporation. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  that  which  is  emitted, 
or  which  rises  in  the  form  of  vapor  ;  fume  or  steam  ; 
effluvia.  Exhalations  are  visible  or  invisible.  The 
earth  is  often  dried  by  evaporation,  without  visible 
exhalations.  The  smell  of  fragrant  plants  is  caused 
by  invisible  exhalations. 

EX-HALE',  (egz-hftle',)  v.  t.  [L.  exhalo ;  ex  and  halo, 
to  breathe,  to  send  forth  vapor ;  Ir.  gal,  gail,  vapor  ; 
gaUim,  to  evaporate.] 

1.  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  as  vapor,  or  minute  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid  or  other  substance.  The  rose  exhales 
a  fragrant  odor.  The  earth  exhales  vapor.  Marshes 
exJuile  noxious  effluvia. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor 
or  minute  particles  ;  to  evaporate.  The  sun  exhales 
the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

EX-HaL'-ED,  pp.  Sent  out;  emitted,  as  vapor; 
evaporated. 

EX-HALE'MENT,  71.     Matter  exhaled  ;  vapor.  Brown. 

EX-Ha'LENCE,  71.  The  act  of  exhaling  ;  matter  ex- 
haled. 

EX-HAL'ING,  ppr.  Sending  or  drawing  out  in  vapor 
or  effluvia. 

EX-HAL'ING,  a.  Serving  to  exhale,  promoting  exha- 
lation ;  as,  exhaling  vessels  ;  an  exhaling  surface. 

EX-HAUST',  (egz-hawst',)  v.  t.  [L.  exhaurio,  exhaus- 
tum  ,■  ex  and  haurio,  to  draw,  Gr.  aovto.] 

1.  To  draw  out  or  drain  off  the  whole  of  any 
thing;  to  draw  out,  til!  nothing  of  the  matter  drawn 
is  left.  We  exhaust  the  water  in  a  well,  by  drawing 
or  pumping;  tho  water  of  a  marsh  is  exhausted  by 
draining  ;  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  exhausted  by 
evaporation. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  out  the  contents.  Vene- 
section may  exhaust  the  veins  and  arteries. 

3.  To  draw  out  or  to  use  and  expend  the  whole  ; 
to  consume.  The  treasures  of  the  prince  were  ex- 
hausted; his  means  or  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
The  strength  or  fertility  of  land  may  be  exhausted. 

4.  To  use  or  expend  the  whole  by  exertion  ;  as,  to 
exhaust  the  strength  or  spirits  ;  to  exhaust  one's  pa- 
tience. Hence,  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to  tire, 
weary,  fatigue. 

EX-HAUST',  a.    Drained;  exhausted.     [Little  used.] 

Burton. 

EX-HAUST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out  ;  drained  off; 
emptied  by  drawing,  draining,  or  evaporation  ;  whol- 
ly used  or  expended  ;  consumed. 

EX-HAUST'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  exhausts  or 
draws  out. 

EX-HAUST'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted  or 
drained  off. 

EX-IIAUST'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  out  ;    draining  off; 
emptying  ;  using  01   expending  the  whole  ;  consum- 
ing. 
2.  a.     Tending  to  exhaust ;  as,  exhaustino-  labor. 

EX-HAUS'TION,  (egz-hawst'yun,)  n.  The  act  of 
drawing  out  or  draining  off;  the  act  of  emptying 
completely  of  the  contents. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied ;  the 
state  of  being  deprived  of  strength  or  spirits. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  method  of  proving  the  equal- 
ity of  two  magnitudes  by  a  rednctio  ad  absurdum,  or 
showing  that  if  one  is  supposed  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a  contradiction. 

Barlow. 
EX-HAUST'lVE,  a.     That  exhausts. 
EX-HAUST'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  exhausted;  not  to 

be  wholly  drawn  off  or  emptied  ;  inexhaustible  :  as. 

an  cxhaustless  fund  or  store. 
EX-HAUST'MENT,  7i.    Exhaustion;  drain. 
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EX-HAUST'IJRE,  7i.     Exhaustion. 
EX'HE-DRA  or  EX-IIii'DRA.     See  Etedra.  Owilt 
EX-HEK'E-DATE,  v.  t.     [Infra.]     To  disinherit 
EX-HEII-E-DA'TION,  71.     [L.  exlueredatio,  exIuxruU; 
ex  and  lucres,  an  heir. 

In  the  civil  law,  a  disinheriting  ;  a  father's  exclud- 
ing a  child  from  inheriting  any  part  of  his  estate. 

Encyc. 
EX-HIB'IT,   (egz-hib'it,)  v.  t.     [L.   exhibeo ;   ex  and 
habeo,  to  have  or  hold,  as  we  say,  to  hold  out  or  fortlt.] 

1.  To  offer  or  present  to  view  ;  to  present  for  in- 
spection ;  to  show  ;  as,  to  exhibit  paintings  or  other 
specimens  of  art ;  to  exhibit  papers  or  documents  in 
court. 

2.  To  show  ;  to  display  ;  to  manifest  publicly  ;  as, 
to  exhibit  a  noble  example  of  bravery  or  generosity. 

3.  To  present ;  to  offer  publicly  or  officially  ;  as,  to 
exhibit  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

4.  To  administer,  as  medicines. 

EX-HIB'IT,  71.  Any  paper  produced  or  presented  to  a 
court  or  to  auditors,  referees,  or  arbitrators,  as  a 
voucher,  or  in  proof  of  facts;  a  voucher  or  document 
produced. 

2.  In  chancery,  a  deed  or  writing  produced  in 
court,  sworn  to  by  a  witness,  and  a  certificate  of 
the  oath  indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  com- 
missioner. Encyc. 

EX-HIB'IT-ED,  pp.  Offered  to  view;  presented  for 
inspection  ;  shown  ;  displayed. 

EX-HIB'IT-ER,  7i.  One  who  exhibits  ;  one  who  pre- 
sents a  petition  or  charge.  Shak. 

EX-HIB'IT-ING,  ppr.  Offering  to  view  ;  presenting; 
showing;  displaying. 

EX-HI-BI"TION,  (eks-he-bish'un,)   71.     [L.  exhibitio.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for  inspection;  a  showing 
or  presenting  to  view  ;  display. 

2.  The  offering,  producing,  or  showing  of  titles, 
authorities,  or  papers  of  any  kind,  before  a  tribunal, 
in  proof  of  facts. 

3.  Public  show ;  representation  of  feats  or  actions 
in  public;  display  of  oratory  in  public;  any  public 
show. 

4.  Allowance  of  meat  and  drink  ;  pension  ;  bene- 
faction settled  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the 
English  universities,  not  depending  on  the  founda- 
tion. Swift.     Bacon.     Encyc. 

5.  Hence,  gift  or  recompense,  as  to  servants.  Shale. 

6.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  administering  a  remedy. 
EX-HI-BI"TION-ER,   71.     In  English  universities,  one 

who  has  a  pension  or  allowance,  granted  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning. 

EX-HIB'IT-IVE,  (egz-)  a.  Serving  for  exhibition  ; 
representative.  Norris. 

EX-HIB'IT-IVE-LY,  adv.    By  representation. 

Waterland. 

EX-HIB'IT-O-RY,  a.  Exhibiting  ;  showing  ;  display- 
ing. 

EX-HIL'A-RANT,  a.  Exciting  jov,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

EX-HIL'A-RANT,  71.     That  which  exhilarates. 

EX-HIL'A-RaTE,  (egz-hil'a-rate,)  v.  t.  [L.  exhila.ro  ; 
ex  and  hilaro,  to  make  merry,  hilaris,  merry,  jovial, 
Gr.  [Xapnc.] 

To  make  cheerful  or  merry  ;  te  enliven  ;  to  make 
glad  or  joyous  ;  to  gladden  ;  to  cheer.  Good  news 
exhilarates  the  mind,  as  good  wine  exhilarates  the  an- 
imal spirits. 

EX-HIL'A-RATE,  v.  i.  To  become  cheerful  or  joyous. 

Bacon. 

EX-HIL'A-RA-TED,  pp.  Enlivened  ;  animated  ; 
cheered  ;  gladdened  ;  made  joyous  or  jovial. 

EX-IIIL'A  Ra-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Enlivening  ;  giving 
life  and  vigor  to  the  spirits;  cheering;  gladdening. 

EX-HIL'A-RA-TING-LY,  adv.  In  an  exhilarating 
manner. 

EX-HIL-A-RA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  enlivening  the 
spirits  ;  the  act  of  making  glad  or  cheerful. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful.  Ex- 
hilaration usually  expresses  less  than  joy  or  mirth,  but 
it  may  be  used  to  express  both. 

EX-HORT',  (egz-hort',)  v.  t.  [L.  exhortor  ;  ex  and  hor- 
tor,  to  encourage,  to  embolden,  to  cheer,  to  advise  ; 
It.  esorturc  ;  Fr.  cxhorter ;  Sp.  exhortar.  The  primary 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  excite,  or  to  give  strength,  spir- 
it, or  courage.] 

1.  To  incite  by  words  or  advice  ;  to  animate  or 
urge  by  arguments  to  a  good  deed  or  to  any  laudable 
conduct  or  course  of  action. 

1  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer.  —  Acts  xxvii. 
Young-  men  also  exhort  to  be  sober-minded.     Exhort  servants 
to  be  obedient  to  their  masters.  —  Tit.  ii. 

2.  To  advise  ;  to  warn  ;  to  caution. 

3.  To  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion.     Goldsmith 
EX-HORT',  v.  i.  To  deliver  exhortation  ;  to  use  word3 

or  arguments  to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort.  —  Acts  ii. 

EX-HORT-A'TION,  (eks-)  71.  The  act  or  practice  of 
exhorting  ;  the  act  of  inciting  to  laudable  deeds  ;  in- 
citement to  that  which  is  good  or  commendable. 

2.  The  form  of  words  intended  to  incite  and  en- 

3.  Advice  ;  counsel.  [courage. 
EX-HORT' A-TIVE,  (egz-)  a.  Containingexhortation. 
EX-HORT' A-TORY,  a.    Tending  to  exhort ;  serving 

for  exhortation. 
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EX-HORT'ED,  pp.     Incited  by  words  to  good  deeds  ; 

animated  to  a  laudable  course  of  conduct ;  advised. 
EX-HORT'ER,  n.     One  who  exhorts  or  encourages. 
EX-HORT'ING,  ppr.  Inciting  to  good  deeds  by  words 

or  arguments;  encouraging;  counseling. 
EX-HO'MA-TED,  a.     Disinterred. 
EX-HU-Ma'TION,   n.     [Fr.,  from  exhumer,  to  dig  out 

of  the   ground  ;   Sp.   ezhumar  ;    L.   ez  and  humus, 

ground.] 

1.  The  digging  up  of  a  dead  body  interred ;  the 
disinterring  of  a  corpse. 

2.  The  digging  up  of  any  thing  buried.  Ooldsmith. 
EX-HUME',  v.  t.     [L.  ez  and  humus.] 

To  dig  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been  buried  ;  to 
disinter.  Mantcll. 

EX-HOM'JED,  (ex-humd',)  pp.    Disinterred. 
EX-HOM'ING,  ppr.     Disinterring. 
EX-IC'CATE,  EX-IC-Ca'TION.     See  Exsiccate. 
EX'I-GENCE,    t  n.     [L.  ezigens,  from  ezigo,  to  exact ; 
EX'I-GEN-CY,  J      ez  and  ago,  to  drive.] 

1.  Demand  ;  urgency  ;  urgent  need  or  want.  We 
speak  of  the  exigence  of  the  case ;  the  ezigence  of  the 
times,  or  of  business. 

2.  Pressing  necessity ;  distress ;  any  case  which 
demands  immediate  action,  supply,  or  remedy.  A 
wise  man  adapts  his  measures  to  his  ezigenccs.  In 
the  present  exigency,  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 

EX'I-GENT,  n.  Pressing  business ;  occasion  that 
calls  for  immediate  help.  [Mot  used.]  [See  Exi- 
gence.] Hooker. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  defendant  is 
not  to  be  found,  or,  after  a  return  of  non  est  inventus, 
on  former  writs,  tile  exigent  or  ezigi  facias  then  issues, 
which  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to 
be  proclaimed  or  ezacted,  in  five  county  courts  suc- 
cessively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
is  outlawed.  Blackstone. 

3.  End  ;  extremity.     [Not  used.]  Shake 
EX'I-GENT,  a.    Pressing ;  requiring  immediate  aid  or 

action.  Burke. 

EX'I-GENT-ER,  n.  An  officer  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  England,  who  makes  out  exigents  and 
proclamations,  in  cases  of  outlawry.  Encyc. 

EX'I-GI-BLE,  a.  [See  Exigence.]  That  may  be  ex- 
acted ;  demandable ;  requirable. 

EX-I-GU'I-TY,  b.     fL.  rriguitas.] 

Smallness  ;  slenderness.     [Little  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-IG'U_-OUS,  (egz-ig'yn-us,)  a.     [L.  eziguus  ] 

Small  ;  slender  ;  minute  ;  diminutive.  [Little 
used.]  Harvey. 

EX'ILE,  (eks'Ile,)  n.  [L.  ezilium,  ezul ;  Fr.  ezil;  It. 
esilio.  The  word  is  probably  compounded  of  ez  and 
a  root  in  SI,  signifying  to  depart,  or  to  cut  off,  to  sep- 
arate, or  to  thrust  away,  perhaps  L.  salio.] 

1.  Banishment ;  the  stale  of  being  expelled  from 
one's  native  country  or  place  of  residence  by  author- 
ity, and  forbidden  to  return,  either  for  a  limited  time 
or  for  perpetuity. 

2.  An  abandonment  of  one's  country,  or  removal 
to  a  foreign  country  for  residence,  through  fear,  dis- 
gust, or  resentment,  or  for  any  cause  distinct  from 
business,  is  called  a  voluntary  exile,  as  is  also  a  sepa- 
ration from  one's  country  and  friends  by  distress  or 
necessity. 

3.  The  person  banished,  or  expelled  from  his  coun- 
try by  authority  ;  also,  one  who  abandons  his  coun- 
try and  resides  in  another ;  or  one  who  is  separated 
from  his  country  and  friends  by  necessity. 

EX'ILE,  (eks'Ile,)  i>  t.t  To  banish,  as  a  person  from  his 
country  or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction,  by  author- 
ity, with  a  prohibition  of  return  ;  to  drive  away,  ex- 
pel, or  transport  from  one's  country. 

2.  To  drive  from  one's  country  by  misfortune,  ne- 
cessity, or  distress. 

To  exile  one's  sr'.f,  is  to  quit  one's  country  with  a 
view  not  to  return. 
EX'ILE,  (eks'Ile,)  a.     [L.  exilis.] 

Slender;  thin;  fine.  Bacon. 

EX'IL-£D,   (eks'lld,)  pp.  or  a.     Banished  ;  expelled 

from  one's  country  by  authority. 
EX'TLE-MENT,  n.    Banishment. 
EX'TL-ING,   ppr.      Banishing  ;   expelling   from   one's 
country  by  law,  edict,  or  sentence  ;  voluntarily  de- 
parting from  one'o  country,  and  residing  in  another. 
EX-I-L!"TION,    (eks-e-lisli'un,)  n.     [L.  exilio,  for  ex- 
salio,  to  leap  out.] 

A  sudden  springing  or  leaping  out.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
EX-IL'I-TY,  (egz-il'e-ty,)  n.     [L.  cxilitas.] 

Slenderness  ;  fineness  ;  thinness. 
EX-I.M'1-OUS,  a.     [L.  eximius.] 

Excellent.     [Lit'lc  used.]  Bacon. 

EX-IN'A-NITE,  v.  t.     [L.  cxinanio.] 

To  make  empty  ;  to  weaken.     [JVot  used.] 

Pearson. 
EX-IN-A-NI"TION,   n.     [L.  ezinanitio,  from  exinanio, 
to  empty  or  evacuate  ;  ex  and  inanio,  to  empty,  inanis, 
empty,  void.] 

An  emptying  or  evacuation  ;  hence,  privation  ; 
loss  ;  destitution.  [Little  used.] 
EX-IST',  (egz-ist',)  v.  i.  [L.  existo  ;  ex  and  sisto,  or 
more  directly  from  Gr.  ir«,  cr>"i<,  to  set,  place,  or 
fix,  or  raw,  L.  sto,  to  stand,  Sp.  Port,  estar,  It.  stare, 
G.  .lichen,  D.  staan.  Russ.  stoyu.     The  primary  sense 


EXO 

is  to  set,  fix,  or  be  fixed,  whence  the  sense  of  perma- 
nence, continuance.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  an  essence  or  real  being  ;  appli- 
cable to  matter  or  body,  and  to  spiritual  substances.  A 
Supreme  Being  and  first  cause  of  all  other  beings 
must  have  existed  from  eternity,  for  no  being  can 
have  created  himself. 

2.  To  live  ;  to  have  life  or  animation.  Men  can 
not  exist  in  water,  nor  fishes  on  land. 

3.  To  remain  ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue  in  being. 
How  long  shall  national  enmities  exist? 

EX-IST'ENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  or  having  es- 
sence ;  as,  the  existence  of  body  and  of  sou!  in  union  ; 
the  separate  existence  of  the  soul;  immortal  existence; 
temporal  existence. 

2.  Life  ;  animation. 

3.  Continued  being;  duration;  continuation.  We 
speak  of  the  existence  of  troubles,  or  calamities,  or  of 
happiness.  During  the  existence  of  national  calami- 
ties, our  pious  ancestors  always  had  recourse  to 
prayer  for  divine  aid. 

EX-IST' ENT,  a.  Being;  having  being,  essence,  or 
existence. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no  real 
being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  Dryden. 

EX-IS-TEN'TIAL,  (egz-is-ten'shal,)  a.  Having  exist- 
ence.    [JVfof.  used.]  Bp.  Barlow. 

EX-IST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Having  existence,  being,  or 
life. 

EX-IS-TI-MA'TION,  n.     Esteem.     [JVot  used.] 

EX'IT,  n.     [L.,  the  third  person  of  exeo,  to  go  out.] 
Literally,  he  goes  out  or  departs.     Hence, 

1.  The  departure  of  a  player  from  the  stage,  when 
he  has  performed  his  part.  This  is  also  a  term  set  in 
a  play,  to  mark  the  time  of  an  actor's  quitting  the 
stage. 

2.  Any  departure  ;  the  act  of  quitting  the  stage  of 
action  or  of  life  ;  death  ;  decease.  Swift. 

3.  A  way  of  departure  ;  passage  out  of  a  place. 

Woodward. 

4.  A  going  out ;  departure.  Olanville. 
EX-I"TIAL,  (egz-ish'al,)      )         „        .  ■  ,.   -, 
EX-I"TIOUS,  (egz-ish'us,)  j  *     l>  exlttalls-i 

Destructive  to  life.  Homilies. 

EX-LEG'IS-LA-TOR,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  legis- 
lator, but  is  not  at  present. 

EX-MA  Y'OR,  n.  One  who  has  been  mayor,  but  is  no 
longer  in  office. 

EX-MIN'IS-TER,  7i.  One  who  has  been  minister,  but 
is  not  in  office. 

EX  Mli'RO  MO' TV,  [L.]  Of  mere  good  pleasure,  a 
phrase  occurring  in  charters,  grants,  &c. 

EX  NE-CES-SI-TA'TE,  [L.]     Of  necessity. 

EX'ODE,  n.     [Gr.  e\oa~ioi*.     See  Exodus.] 

In  the  Greek  drama,  the  concluding  part  of  a  play, 
or  the  part  which  comprehends  all  that  is  said  after 
the  last  interlude.  Jinacharsis. 

EX'O-DUS, 

EX'O-DY, 

1.  Departure  from  a  place ;  particularly,  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct 
of  Moses. 

2.  The  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
gives  a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egvpt. 

EX-i)F-FI"CIAL,  (eks-of-fish'al,)  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  authority. 

EX  OF-FI"CI-0,  (eks-of-fish'e-o,)  [L.]  By  virtue  of 
office,  and  without  special  authority.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  may,  ez  officio,  take  sureties  of  the  peace. 

EX'O-GEN,  n.     [Gr.  eJ  and  ytvos] 

In  botany,  a  plant  whose  stem  is  formed  by  succes- 
sive additions  to  the  outside  of  the  wood.   Lindley. 

EX-OG'EN-OUS,  a.  Growing  by  successive  additions 
to  the  outside  of  the  wood.  Lindley. 

EX'O-GLOSS,  n.     [Gr.  t^oj  and  yXoioca,  tongue.] 
The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in  the 
American  seas,  whose  lower  jaw  is  trilobed,  and  the 
middle    lobe    protruded    performs  the    office  of  a 
tongue. 

EX-O-LeTE',  a.     [L.  ezolctus.] 

Worn  ;  faded  ;  obsolete.     [Little  used.] 

EX-O-LO'TION,  71.  Laxation  of  the  nerves.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Brown. 

EX-OLVE',  v.  t.     To  loose.     [Jfot  in  use.] 

EX-OM'PHA-LOS,  n.     [Gr.  e\  and  op<pa\os.] 
A  navel  rupture. 

EX'ON,  7i.  In  England,  the  commander  of  the  royal 
body-guard  ;  called  ezon  of  the  household.  Cull. 

EX-ON'ER-ATE,  (egz-on'er-ate,)  v.  «.f  [L.  ezonero; 
ex  and  onero,  to  load,  onus,  a  load.] 

1.  To  unload  ;  to  disburden. 

The  vessels  exonerate  themselves  into  a  common  duct.      Ray. 
But  more  generally,  in  a  figurative  sense, 

2.  To  cast  off,  as  a  charge,  or  as  blame  resting  on 
one  ;  to  clear  of  something  that  lies  upon  the  charac- 
ter as  an  imputation  ;  as,  to  exonerate  one's  self  from 
blame,  or  from  the  charge  of  avarice. 

3.  To  cast  off,  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty  ;  to 
discharge  of  responsibility  or  liability  ;  as,  a  surety  ex- 
onerates himself  by  producing  a  man  in  court. 

EX-ON'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Unloaded  ;  disburdened  ;  freed 
from  a  charge,  imputation,  or  responsibility. 


[Gr.  tfoiJos ;  cf  and  Moj,  way.] 
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EX-ON'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Unloading ;  disburdening ; 

freeing  from  anv  charge  or  imputation. 
EX-ON-ER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  disburdening  or 
discharging;  the  act  of  freeing  from  a  charge  or  im- 
putation. 
EX-ON'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Freeing  from  a  burden  or  ob- 
ligation. 
EX-OPH'YL-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  £f  and  0uXW,  a  leaf.] 

Being  naked  or  not  sheathed  in  another  leaf. 
EX-OP-TA'TION,  ti.    Earnest  desire  or  wish. 
EX'O-RA-BLE,  (eks'o-ra-bl,)  a.     [L.  ezorabilis,  from 
ezoro  ;  ez  and  oro,  to  pray.] 
Thatmay  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 
EX'O-RaTE,  v.  t.    To  obtain  by  request. 
EX-OR'BI-TANCE,  (egz-or'be-tans,)       j  n.    [L.  ezor- 
EX-OR'BI-TAN-CY,  (egz-or'be-tan-sy,)  j    bitans,  from 
ex  and  orbita,  the  track  of  a  wheel,  orbis,  an  orb.] 

Literally,  a  going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or 
usual  limit.  Hence,  enormity  ;  extravagance ;  a  de- 
viation from  rule  or  the  ordinary  limits  of  right  or 
propriety  ;  as,  the  ezorbitancies  of  the  tongue,  or  of 
deportment. 

The  reverence  of  my  presence  may  be  a  curb  to  your  exorbitan- 
cics.  Dryden. 

EX-OR'BI-TANT,  a.     [L.  ezorbitans.] 

1.  Literally,  departing  from  an  orbit  or  usual  track. 
Hence,  deviating  from  the  usual  course  ;  going  be- 
yond the  appointed  rules  or  established  limits  of  right 
or  propriety  ;  hence,  excessive  ;  extravagant ;  enor- 
mous. We  speak  of  ezorbitant  appetites  and  passions  ; 
ezorbitant  demands  or  claims  ;  ezorbitant  taxes. 

2.  Anomalous ;  not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule 
or  method. 


The  Jews  were  inured  with  causes  exorbitant. 


Hooker  - 


EX-OR'BI-TANT-LY,  adv.    Enormouslv  ;  excessively. 

EX-OR'BI-TATE,  v.  i.  To  go  beyond  the  usual  track 
or  orbit ;  to  deviate  from  the  usual  limit.     Bcntley. 

EX'OR-CISE,  (eks'or-slze,)  v.  t.  [Gr.  r^opictjoj,  to  ad- 
jure, from  6|0*ii;o),  to  bind  by  oath,  from  bpKof,  an 
oath.] 

1.  To  adjure  by  some  holy  name;  but  chiefly,  to 
expel  evil  spirits  by  conjurations,  prayers,  and  cere- 
monies. To  ezorcise  a  person,  is  to  expel  from  him 
the  evil  spirit  supposed  to  possess  him.  To  ezorcise 
a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  is  to  cast  him  out  or  drive  him 
from  a  person  by  prayers  or  other  ceremonies.  Encyc. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  adjurations 
and  ceremonies;  to  deliver  from  the  influence  of  ma- 
lignant spirits  or  demons ;  as,  to  exorcise  a  bed  or  a 
house. 

EX'OR-ClS-ED,  pp.     Expelled  from  a  person  or  place 
by  conjurations  and  prayers ;  freed  from  demons  in 
like  manner. 
EX'OR-CIS-ER,  71.    One  who  pretends  to  cast  out  evil 

spirits  by  adjurations  and  conjuration. 
EX'OR-CIS-ING,  ppr.  Expelling  evil  spirits  by  prayers 

and  ceremonies. 
EX'OR-CISM,  ti.     [L.  cxarcismus ;  Gr.  e^ooKtoixoc.] 
The  expulsion  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places 
by  certain  adjurations  and  ceremonies.   Exorcism  was 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  still  makes  a  part  of 
the  superstitions  of  some  churches.  Encyc. 

EX'OR-CIST,  7i.    One  who  pretends  to  expel  evil  spir- 
its by  conjuration,  prayers,  and  ceremonies.  Acts  xix. 
EX-OR'DI-AL,  (egz-)  a,     [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  the 

exordium  of  a  discourse  ;  introductory.        Brown. 
EX-OR'DI-UM,  7i. ;  pi.  Exordiums.     [L.,  from  exordi- 
or ;  ex  and  ordior,  to  begin.     See  Order.] 

In  oratory,  the  beginning  ;  the  introductory  part  of 
a  discourse,  which  prepares  the  audience  for  the  main 
subject ;  the  preface  or  proemial  part  of  a  composition. 
The  exordium  may  be  formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt 
and  vehement,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  occasion. 
EX-O-RHI'Z^E,  ti.  pi.     [Gr.  e\  and  pt$a.] 

In  botany,  plants  whose  radicle  elongates  down- 
ward, directly  from  the  base  of  the  embryo.   Lindley. 
EX-O-RHI'ZOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  exorrhizae. 
EX-OR-Na'TION,  ti.     [L.  exornatio,  from  exorno;   ez 
and  onio,  to  adorn.] 
Ornament ;  decoration ;  embellishment. 

Hale.    Hooker. 
EX-ORT'IVE,  a.  [L.  exortivus ;  ex  and  ortus,  a  rising  1 

Rising ;  relating  to  the  east. 
EX'OS-MOSE,  )i.     [Gr.  e|  and  wtr/ioc,  impulsion.] 
The  passage  of  gases,  vapors,  or  liquids,  through 
porous  media  from  within.  Brande. 

EX-OS'SA-TED,  a.     [Infra.]     Deprived  of  bones. 
EX-OS'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  ex  and  ossa,  bones.] 

Without  bones  ;  destitute  of  bones  ;  as,  exosseaus 
animals.  Brown. 

EX'OS-ToME,  7t.    [Gr.  tjw  and  oropa.] 

The  small  aperture  or  foramen  of  the  ovule  of  a 
plant.  Beck. 

EX-OS-To'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  £f  and  oortov,  a  bone.] 

Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  which  is  not  natural ; 
an  excrescence,  or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone. 

Coze. 
Also,  in  botany,  a  disease  in  which  knots  are  formed 
upon  or  in  the  wood. 

Ix&TER'l&AL,  i  "■    CGr-  £r^P°*>  «tcrior.J 

External ;  public  ;  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
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exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
those  which  were  openly  professed  and  taught.  The 
esoteric  were  secret,  or  taught  only  to  a  few  chosen 
disciples.  Enfield.     Encyc. 

EX'O-TER- Y,  it.    What  is  obvious  or  common. 

Search. 

EX-OT'ie,  (egz-ot'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  tfwviicuj,  from  ifw, 
without.] 

Foreign ;  introduced  from  a  foreign  country  ;  not 
native;  extraneous;  as,  an  exotic  plant;  an  exotic 
term  or  word. 

EX-OT'I€,  n.  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree,  not  native  ;  a 
plant  introduced  from  a  foreign  country.     Jlddison. 

2.  A  word  of  foreign  origin  introduced  into  a  lan- 
guage. 

EX-OT'I-CISM,  7i.    The  state  of  being  exotic. 

EX-PAND',  v.  t.  [L.  expando  ;  ex  and  panda,  to  open, 
or  spread  ;  It.  spandcre,  to  pour  out ;  coinciding  with 
Eng.  span,  D.  span,  spanncn,  Sw.  sp'dnna,  Dan.  spen- 


der. 


See  Ar.    •  L>  baina,  Class  Bn,  No.  3.    The  pri- 


mary sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  bend,  L.  pandas.] 

1.  To  open  ;  to  spread ;  as,  a  flower  expands  its 
leaves. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  enlarge  a  surface  ;  to  diffuse ;  as, 
a  stream  expands  its  waters  over  a  plain. 

3.  To  dilate  ;  to  er'arge  in  bulk  ;  to  distend  ;  as,  to 
expand  the  chest  by  inspiration  ;  heat  expands  all  bod- 
ies ;  air  is  expanded  by  rarefaction. 

4.  To  enlarge  ;  to  extend  ;  as,  to  expand  the  sphere 
of  benevolence  ;  to  expand  the  heart  or  affections. 

EX-PAND',  v.  i.  To  open  ;  to  spread.  Flowers  expand 
in  spring. 

2.  To  dilate  ;  to  extend  in  bulk  or  surface.  Metals 
expand  by  heat ;  a  lake  expands,  when  swelled  by 
rains. 

3.  To  enlarge  ;  as,  the  heart  expands  with  joy. 
EX-PAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Opened  ;  spread  ;  extended  ; 

dilated;  enlarged;  diffused. 

EX-PAND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Opening;  spreading;  ex- 
tending; dilating;  diffusing. 

EX-PANSE',  (eks-pans',)  n.     [L.  cxpansum.] 

A  spreading;  extent;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or 
body  ;  as,  the  expanse  of  heaven. 

The  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes.  Pope. 

EX-PANS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  expansible.]  The 
capacity  of  being  expanded  ;  capacity  of  extension 
in  surface  or  bulk  ;  as,  the  expansibility  of  air. 

EX-PANS'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  expand.]  Capable  of 
being  expanded  or  spread  ;  capable  of  being  extend- 
ed, dilated,  or  diffused. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their  weight.     Grew. 

EX-PANS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Expansibility. 

EX  PANS'I-BLY,  adv.     In  an  expansible  manner. 

EX-PANS'ILE.  a.    Capable  of  expanding,  or  of  being 

dilated. 
EX-PAN'SION,  (eks-pan'shun,)  n.     [L.  expansio.] 

1.  The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded  ;  the  enlargement 
of  surface  or  bulk  ;  dilatation.  We  apply  expansion 
to  surface,  as  the  expansion  of  a  sheet  or  of  a  lake, 
and  to  bulk,  as  the  expansion  of  fluids  or  metals  by 
heat ;  but  not  to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth. 

3.  Extent;  space  to  which  any  thing  is  enlarged  ; 
also,  pure  space  or  distance  between  remote  bodies. 

4.  Enlargement ;  as,  the  expansion  of  the  heart  or 
affections. 

5.  In  commerce,  an  increase  of  issues  of  bank 
notes. 

EX-PAN'SION-CURB,  n.  A  contrivance  to  counter- 
act expansion  and  contraction  by  heat,  as  in  chro- 
nometers. 

EX-PANS'IVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  the  power  to  ex- 
pand, to  spread,  or  to  dilate  ;  as,  the  expansive  force 
of  heat  or  fire.  Gregory. 

2.  Having  the  capacity  of  being  expanded  ;  as,  the 
expansive  quality  of  air;  the  expansive  atmosphere. 

Thomson. 

3.  Widely  extended  ;  as,  expansive  benevolence. 
EX-PANS'lVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pansive. 

EX  PAR'TE,  [L.]  On  one  part;  as,  ex  parte  evi- 
dence, that  which  is  brought  forward  by  one  side 
only  ;  an  ex  parte  council,  one  which  assembles  at 
the" request  of  only  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute. 

EX-Pa'TIaTE,  (eks-pii'shate,)  v.  i.  [L.  expatior ;  ex 
and  spatter,  to  wander,  to  enlarge  in  discourse,  spa- 
tium,  space,  probably  allied  to  pateo,  to  open.  Class 
lid.] 

1.  To  move  at  large  ;  to  rove  without  prescribed 
limits ;  to  wander  in  space  without  restraint. 

He  bids  his  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies.  Pope. 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man.  Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing  ;  to  be  copi- 
ous in  argument  or  discussion.  On  important  topics, 
the  orator  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  expatiate. 

EX-Pa'TIa-TING,  ppr  Roving  at  large  ;  moving  in 
space  without  certain  limits  or  restraint ;  enlarging 
in  discourse  or  writing. 

EX-PA-TI-A'TION,  n.    Act  of  expatiating. 
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EX-Pa'TIa  TOR,  n.  One  who  enlarges  or  amplifies 
in  language. 

EX-PA'TIA-TO-RY,  a.     Expatiating. 

EX-Pa'TRI-aTE  or  EX-PAT'RI-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ex- 
patricr;  It.  spatriare  J  from  L.  ex  and  putria,  country*] 
In  a  general  sense,  to  banish. 

To  expatriate  one's  self,  is  to  quit  one's  country,  re- 
nouncing citizenship  and  allegiance  in  that  country, 
to  take  residence  and  become  a  citizen  in  another 
country.  The  right  to  expatriate  one's  self,  is  denied 
in  feudal  countries,  and  much  controverted  in  the 
United  States. 

EX-Pa'TRI-a-TED  or  EX-PAT'RI-A-TED,  pp.  Ban- 
ished ;  removed  from  one's  native  country,  with  re- 
nunciation of  citizenship  and  allegiance. 

EX-PA'TRI-A-TING  or  EX-PAT'RI-A-TING,  ppr. 
Banishing;  abandoning  one's  country,  with  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance. 

EX-PA- TRI-A'TION  or  EX-PAT-RI-A'TION,  n.  Ban- 
ishment. More  generally,  the  forsaking  one's  own 
country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  and  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident  and  citi- 
zen in  another  country. 

EX-PECT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  expecto ;  ex  and  specto,  to  look, 
that  is,  to  reach  forward,  or  to  fix  the  eyes.] 

1.  To  wait  for. 

The  guards, 
By  me  encamped  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton. 

[This  sense,  though  often  used  by  Gibbon,  seems 
to  be  obsolescent.] 

2.  To  look  for ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension 
of  something  future,  whether  good  or  evil  ;  to  enter- 
tain at  least  a  slight  belief  that  an  event  will  happen. 
We  expect  a  visit  that  has  been  promised  ;  we  expect 
m-onej'  will  be  paid  at  the  time  it  is  due,  though  we 
are  often  disappointed. 

Expect,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  always  refers  to  a 
future  event.  [The  common  phrase,  /  expect  it  was, 
is  as  vulgar  as  it  is  improper.] 

3.  To  require  or  demand  ;  as,  payment  will  be  ex- 
pected when  the  note  falls  due.  Whateley. 

EXPECT',)).?:.     To  wait ;  to  stay.  Sandys. 

EX-PECT'A-BLE,  a.    To  be  expected  ;  that  may  be 

expected. 
EX-PECT'  ANCE,   j  n.    The  act  or  state  of  expecting ; 
EX-PECT'AN-CY,  \      expectation.      Milton.     Shall. 

2.  Something  expected.  Shalt. 

3.  Hope  ;  a  looking  for  with  pleasure.  Shak. 
EX-PECT'AN-CY,  n.     In  law,  a  state  of  waiting  or 

suspension.  An  estate  in  expectancy,  is  one  which 
is  to  take  effect  or  commence  after  the  determination 
of  another  estate.  Estates  of  this  kind  are  remainders 
and  reversions.  A  remainder,  or  estate  in  remain- 
der, is  one  which  is  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  determined.  Thus, 
when  a  grant  of  land  is  made  to  A  for  twenty  years, 
and,  after  the  determination  of  that  term,  to  B  and 
his  heirs  forever,  A  is  tenant  for  years,  remainder  to 
B  in  fee.  In  this  case,  the  estate  of  B  is  in  expec- 
tancy, that  is,  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the 
estate  for  years.  A  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an 
estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession 
after  the  determination  of  a  particular  estate  granted 
out  by  him.  As,  when  A  leases  an  estate  to  B  for 
twenty  years,  after  the  determination  of  that  period, 
the  estate  reverts  to  the  lessor  ;  but,  during  the  term, 
the  estate  of  the  lessor  is  in  expectancy.   Blacfcstone. 

EX-PECT'ANT,  a.    Waiting;  looking  for.       Swift. 
2.  Expectant  estate,  one  which  is  suspended  till  the 
determination  of  a  particular  estate.        Blackstone. 

EX-PECT'ANT,  n.  One  who  expects  ;  one  who 
waits  in  expectation  ;  one  held  in  dependence  by  his 
belief  or  hope  of  receiving  some  good.  Those  who 
have  the  gift  of  offices  are  usually  surrounded  by  ex- 
pectants. 

EX-PE€T-A'TION,  n.     [L.  expectatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  expecting  or  looking  forward  to  a 
future  event  witli  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  the 
event  will  happen.  Expectation  differs  from  hope. 
Hope  originates  in  desire,  and  may  exist  with  little 
or  no  ground  of  belief  that  the  desired  event  will 
arrive.  Expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable.  Hope  is  directed 
to  some  good  ;  expectation  is  directed  to  good  or  evil. 

The  same  weakness  of  mind  which  indulges  absurd  expectations, 
produces  petulance  in  disappointment.  Irving. 

2.  The  state  of  expecting,  either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  Prospect  of  good  to  come, 
ly  on  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from 

4.  The  object  of  expectation  ;  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. Milton. 

5.  A  state  or  qualities  in  a  person  which  excite 
expectations  in  others  of  some  future  excellence  ;  as, 
a  youth  of  expectation.  Sidney.     Otway. 

We  now  more  generally  say,  a  youth  of  promise. 

6.  In  chances,  the  value  of  any  prospect  of  prize  or 
property  depending  upon  the  happening  of  some  un- 
certain event.  A  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  when 
an  event  happens,  has  a  determinate  value  before 
that  event  happens.  If  the  chances  of  receiving  or 
not  receiving  a  hundred  dollars,  when  an  event  ar- 
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rives,  arc  equal,  then,  before  the  arrival  of  the  event 
the  expectation  is  worth  half  the  money. 

Barlow.     Encyc. 
Expectation  of  life  ;  in  annuities,  a  term  applied  to 
the  mean  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  individ- 
uals, after  any  specified  age.  P.  Cyc. 

EX-PE€T'A-TIVE,  «.  That  which  is  expected.  [Not 
usedA 

EX-PECT'ER,  n.  One  who  expects;  one  who  waits 
for  something,  or  for  another  person.    Swift.    Sliak. 

EX-PECT'ING,  ppr.  Waiting  or  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of. 

EX-PECT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  expectation. 

EX-PEC'TO-RANT,  a.  [See  Expectorate.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  uf  promoting  discharges  from  the  lungs. 

EX-PEC'TO-RANT,  n.  A  medicine  which  promotes 
discharges  from  the  lungs. 

EX-PEC'TO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  expectoro  ;  Sp.  expecto- 

rar  ,•  Fr.  cxpectorcr ;  from  L.  ex.  and  pectus,  the  breast.] 

To  eject  from  the  trachea  or  lungs  ;  to  discharge 

phlegm  or  other  matter,  by  coughing,  hawking,  a  td 

spitting.  Coxe. 

EX-PE€'TO-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Discharged  from  the 
lungs. 

EX-PEC'TO-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Throwing  from  the 
lungs  by  hawking  and  spitting. 

EX-PEC-TO-Ka'TION,  b.  The  act  of  discharging 
phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  lungs,  by  coughing,  hawk- 
ing, and  spitting  ;  also,  the  matter  thus  discharged. 

Encyc. 

EX-PEC'TO-RA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  pro- 
moting expectoration. 

EXPE'DE  HER'CU-LEM,  [L.]  From  the  remain- 
ing foot  of  Hercules'  statue,  learn  the  size  of  his  en- 
tire person  ;  from  a  partial  exhibition,  learn  the  full 
extent  of  a  man's  powers  or  characteristic  excellences. 

EX-PF.'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     To  expedite.     [Not  in  use.] 

EX-PE'Dl-ENCE,    )  n.    [See  Speed,  Expedient,  and 

EX-Pe'DI-EN-CY,  )      Expedite.] 

1.  Fitness  or  suitableness-to  effect  some  good  end 
or  the  purpose  intended  ;  propriety  under  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  The  practicability  of 
a  measure  is  often  obvious,  when  the  expedience  of  it 
is  questionable. 
Si.  Expedition;  adventure.  [JVot now  used.]  Shak. 
3.  Expedition;  haste;    dispatch.     [Not  now  used.] 

Slmlc. 

EX-PE'DI-ENT,  (eks-pe'de-cnt,)  a.  [L.  expediens; 
expedio,  to  hasten  ;  Eng.  speed ;  Gr.  cirevdto.] 

1.  Literally,  hastening  ;  urging  forward.  Hence, 
tending  to  promote  the  object  proposed  ;  fit  or  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose  ;  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
Many  things  may  be  lawful,  which  are  not  expedient. 

2.  Useful ;  profitable. 

3._0.uick  ;  expeditious.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

EX-PE'DI-ENT,  n.  That  which  serves  to  promote  or 
advance  ;  any  means  which  may  be  employed  to  ac- 
complish an  end.  Let  every  expedient  be  employed 
to  effect  an  important  object,  nor  let  exertions  cease 
till  all  expedients  fail  of  producing  the  effect. 

2.  Shift ;    means  devised  or  employed  in  an  exi- 
gency. Drydcn. 
EX-Pe'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.    Fitly;    suitably;  conven- 
iently. 
2.  Hastily  ;  quickly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
EX-PED'I-TATE,  v.t.     [L.  ex  and  pes,  foot.] 

In  the  forest  laws  of  England,  to  cut  out  the  balls  or 
claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  game. 
EX-PED-I-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  ont  the 

balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet.  Encyc. 

EX'PE-DITE,  v.  t.     [L.  expedio;    Sp.  cxpedir ;    Fr.  ex- 

-    2 

pedier;    It.   spedire ;    Ar.  iX31  afado,  to   hasten,  or 

tXi«  wafada,  to  send,  to  move  hastily,  to  be  suitable ; 

Eng.  speed.  Expedio  is  compound.  We  see  the  same 
root  in  intpedio,  to  hinder,  to  send  against,  to  move  in 
opposition.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate  motion  or 
progress.  The  general  sent  orders  to  expedite  the 
inarch  of  the  army.  Artificial  heat  may  expedite  the 
growth  of  plants. 

2.  To  dispatch  ;  to  send  from. 

Such  charters  are  expedited  ol  course.  Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  by  rendering  easv.    See  No.  I. 
EX'PE-DITE,  a.     [U  tsxpedUvs.) 

1.  Quick;  speedy;  expeditious;  as,  expedite  exe- 
cution.    [Little  usttl.]  Sandys. 

2.  Easy;  clear  of  impediments  ;  unencumbered; 
as,  to  make  a  way  plain  and  expedite.     [Unusual.] 

3.  Active  ;  nimble  ;  ready  ;  prompt  [Hooker. 

The  more  expedite  will  be  the  sout  in  its  operations,     [f/nu- 
sual.]  THIotton. 

4.  Light-armed.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 
EX' PE-DIT-ED,  pp.     Facilitated;    freed  from  impedi- 
ment. 

EX'PE-DITE-LY,  adv.     Readily;   hastily;    speedily; 

promptly.  Grew. 

EX'PE-DIT-ING,  ppr.     Facilitating;  hastening. 
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EX-PE-DI"TION,  (eks-pe  dish'un,)  n.     [L.  expeditio.] 

1.  Haste  ;  speed  ;  quickness  ;  dispatch.  The  mail 
is  conveyed  with  expedition. 

2.  The  march  of  an  army,  or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet, 
to  a  distant  place,  for  hostile  purposes  ;  as,  the  expe- 
dition of  the  French  to  Egypt  ;  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece. 

3.  Any  enterprise,  undertaking,  or  attempt  by  a 
number  of  persons;  or  the  collective  body  which 
undertakes.  We  say,  our  government  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Pacific  ;  the  expedition  has  arrived. 

EX-PE-DI"TION-A-RY,  a.  Consisting  in  an  expedi- 
tion. 

EX-PE-DI"TIOUS,  (eks-pe-dish'us,)  a,tQuick ;  hasty  ; 
speedy  ;  as,  an  expeditions  march. 

2.  Nimble;  active;  swift;  acting  with  celerity; 
as,  an  exveditious  messenger  or  runner. 

EX-PE-Dl'"T!OUS-LY,  ado.  Speedily;  hastily;  with 
celerity  or  dispatch. 

EX-PED'I  TIVE,  a.     Performing  with  speed.     Bacon. 

EX-PEL',  v.  «.+  [L.  expcllo  ;  ex  and  pello,  to  drive,  Gr. 
0a\\o>i  It.  espellare;  W '.  yspeliaw ;  and  from  the  L. 
participle,  Fr.  expulser.     Class  Bl.] 

1.  To  drive  or  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  ; 
as,  to  expel  wind  from  the  stomach,  or  air  from  a  bel- 
lows. [  The  word  is  applicable  to  any  force,  physical  or 
moral.] 

2.  To  drive  out ;  to  force  to  leave  ;  as,  to  expel  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  to  expel  wild  beasts  from  a 
forest. 

3.  To  eject ;  to  throw  out.  Drydcn. 

4.  To  banish  ;  to  exile.  Pope. 

5.  To  reject ;  to  refuse.     [Little  used.] 

And  would  you  not  poor  fellowship  expel  ?  Hub.  Tale. 

C.  To  exclude  ;  to  keep  out  or  off.  Shak. 

7.  In  college  government,  to  command  to  leave  ;   to 
dissolve  the  connection  of  a  student ;   to  interdict 
him  from  further  connection. 
EX-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  expelled  or  driven 
out. 

Acid  expellable  by  heal.  Kirtoan. 

EX-PEL'LED,   (eks-peld',)  pp.  or  a.      Driven  out  or 

away  ;  forced  to  leave  ;  banished  ;  exiled  ;  excluded. 
EX-PEL'LER,  n.     He  or  that  which  drives  out  or 

away. 
EX-PEL'LING,  ppr.      Driving  out ;    forcing    away  ; 

compelling  to  quit  or  depart;   banishing;  excluding. 
EX-PEND',  v.  t.     [L.  expendo  ;  ex  and  pendo,  to  weigh  ; 

Sp.    expender  ;    Fr.   depenser,   from   L.   dispendo ;    It. 

spenderc  ;  properly,  to  weigh  off ;    hence,  to  lay  out.] 

1.  To  lay  out ;  to  disburse  ;  to  spend  ;  to  deliver 
or  distribute,  either  in  payment  or  in  donations.  We 
expend  money  for  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  We  ex- 
pend a  little  in  charity,  and  a  great  deal  in  idle  amuse- 
ments. 

2.  To  lay  out ;  to  use  ;  to  employ  ;  to  consume  ; 
as,  to  expend  time  and  labor.  I  hope  the  time,  labor, 
and  money  expended  on  this  book  will  not  be  wholly 
misemployed. 

3.  To  use  and  consume  ;  as,  to  expend  hay  in  feed- 
ing cattle. 

4.  To  consume  ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  waste  ;  as,  the 
oil  of  a  lamp  is  expended  in  burning ;  water  is  ex- 
pended in  mechanical  operations. 

EX-PEND',  v.  i.    To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 

EX-PEND'ED,  pp.  Laid  out ;  spent ;  disbursed  ;  used  ; 
consumed. 

EX-PEND'ING,  ppr.  Spending;  using  ;  employing  ; 
wasting. 

EX-PEND'I-TIJRE,  n.  The  act  of  expending  ;  a  lay- 
ing out,  as  of  money  ;  disbursement.  A  corrupt  ad- 
ministration is  known  by  extravagant  expenditures 
of  public  money. 

National  income  and  expenditure.  Price. 

2.  Money  expended  ;  expense 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  extensive  country. 

Hamilton. 
EX-PENSE',  (ex-pens',)  n.     [L.  expensum.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending  ;  the  disbursing  of 
money,  or  the  employment  and  consumption,  as  of 
time  or  labor.  Great  enterprises  are  accomplished 
only  by  a  great  expense  of  money,  time,  and  labor. 

2.  Money  expended  ;  cost ;  charge  ;  that  which  is 
disbursed  in  payment  or  in  charity.  A  prudent  man 
limits  his  expenses  by  his  income.  The  expenses  of 
war  are  rarely  or  never  reimbursed  by  the  acquisi- 
tion either  of  goods  or  territory. 

3.  That  which  is  used,  employed,  laid  out,  or  con- 
sumed ;  as,  the  expense  of  time  or  labor. 

EX-PENSE'FIJL,  a.     Costly;  expensive.  [Little  used.] 

Wolton. 
EX-PENSE'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  costly  manner ;  with 

great  expense.  Weever. 

EX-PENSE'LESS,  a.     Without  cost  or  expense. 

Milton. 
EX-PENS'IVE,  a.     Costly;  requiring  much  expense; 
as,   an    expensive   dress   or   equipage ;    an   expensive 
family.     Vices  are  usually  more  expensive  than  vir- 
tues. 

2.  Given  to  expense  ;  free  in  the  use  of  money ; 
extravagant  ;  lavish  ;  applied  to  persons.  Of  men, 
some  are  frugal  and  industrious;  others,  idle  and 
expensive.  Temple. 
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3.  Liberal ;  generous  in  the  distribution  of  prop- 
erty. 

This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  goodness. 

Spratt. 

EX-PENS'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  great  expense;  at 
great  cost  or  charge.  Swift. 

EX-PENS'IVE-NESS,  n.  Costliness  ;  the  quality  of 
incurring  or  requiring  great  expenditures  of  money. 
The  expensiveness  of  war  is  not  its  greatest  evil. 

2.  Addictedness  to  expense  ;  extravagance ;  applied 
to  persons. 

EX-Pe'RI-ENCE,  n.  [L.  experientia,  from  experior,  to 
try;  ex  and  ant.  pcrior;  Gr.  n-etpuo>3  to  attempt, 
whence  pirate;  G.  erfahrcn,  from  fahren,  to  move,  to 
go,  to  drive,  to  ferry;  D.  ervadr'en,  'from  oaarcu,  to  go, 
to  move,  to  sail ;  Sw.  fbrfara,  fara  ;  Dan.  forfarer, 
farer ;  Sax.  faran  ;  Goth,  faran;  Eng.  to  fare.  The 
L.  periculum,  Eng.  peril,  are  from  the  same  root.  We 
see  the  root  of  these  words  is,  to  go,  to /are,  to  drive, 
urge,  or  press,  to  strain  or  stretch  forward.  See 
Class  Br,  No.  3,  Ar.  No.  4,  19,  23.] 

1.  Trial,  or  a  series  of  trials  or  experiments  ;  ac- 
tive effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  something,  or 
repeated  efforts.  A  man  attempts  to  raise  wheat  on 
moist  or  clayey  ground  ;  his  attempt  fails  of  success; 
experience  proves  that  wheat  will  not  nourish  on  such 
a  soil.  He  repeats  the  trial,  and  his  experience  proves 
the  same  fact.  A  single  trial  is  usually  denominated 
an  experiment ;  experience  may  be  a  series  of  trials,  or 
the  result  of  such  trials. 

2.  Observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  same  facts  or 
events  happening  under  like  circumstances. 

3.  Trial  from  suffering  or  enjoyment  ;  suffering 
itself;  the  use  of  the  senses  ;  as,  the  experience  we 
have  of  pain  or  sickness.  We  know  the  effect  of 
light,  of  smell,  or  of  taste,  by  experience.  We  leam 
the  instability  of  human  ali'airs  by  observation  or  by 
experience.  We  learn  the  value  of  integrity  by  expe- 
rience.    Hence, 

4.  Knowledge  derived  from  trials,  use,  practice,  or 
from  a  series  of  observations. 

EX-Pe'RI-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  try  by  use,  by  suffering,  or 
by  enjoyment.  Thus  we  all  experience  pain,  sorrow, 
and  pleasure  ;  we  experience,  good  and  evil ;  we  often 
experience  a  change  of  sentiments  and  views. 

2.  To  know  by  practice  or  trial;  to  gain  knowl- 
edge or  skill  by  practice,  or  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions. 

EX-PE'RI-EN-CED,  (eks-pS're-enst,)  pp.  Tried  ; 
used  ;  practiced. 

2.  a.  Taught  by  practice  or  by  repeated  observa- 
tions ;  skillful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  ob- 
servation ;  as,  an  experienced  artist ;  an  experienced 
physician. 

EX-Pe'RI-EN-CER,  n.  One  who  makes  trials  or 
experiments. 

EX-PE'Rl-EN-CING,  ppr.  Making  trial ;  suffering  or 
enjoying. 

EX-PER'I-MENT,  n.  [L.  experimentum,  from  experior, 
as  in  Experience,  which  see.] 

A  triai ;  an  act  or  operation  designed  to  discover 
some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or  to  es- 
tablish it  when  discovered.  It  differs  from  observa- 
tion, which  is  merely  the  attentive  consideration  of 
things,  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Experiments  in  chem- 
istry disclose  the  qualities  of  natural  bodies.  A  series 
of  experiments  proves  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 
matter.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  a  single  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  expedient  to  try  many  experiments 
in  legislation. 

A  political  experiment  can  not  be   made  in  a  laboratory,  nor 
determined  in  a  few  hours.  J.  Adams. 

EX-PER'I-MENT,  v.  i.  To  make  trial  ;  to  make  an 
experiment ;  to  operate  on  a  body  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known.  Philosophers  experiment  on  natural 
bodies  for  the  discovery  of  their  qualities  and  combi- 
nations. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  search  by  trial. 

3.  To  experience.     [JVof  used.]  Locke. 
EX-PER'I-MENT,   v.   t.     To   try  ;  to  know  by  trial. 

[Little  used.]  Herbert. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  experiment. 

2.  Known  by  experiment  or  trial ;  derived  from  ex- 
periment. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most  valuable,  be- 
cause it  is  most  certain,  and  most  safely  to  be 
trusted. 

3.  Built  on  experiments  ;  founded  on  trial  and  ob- 
servations, or  on  n  series  of  results,  the  effects  of 
operations  ;  as,  experimental  philosophy. 

4.  Taught  by  experience;  having  personal  expe- 
rience. 

Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  only  as  profess  and  appear 
to  be  regenerated,  and  experimental  Christians. 

H.  Humphreys. 

5.  Known  by  experience  ;  derived  from  experience  ; 
as,  experimental  religion. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  ex- 
periments. Burgess. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     By  experiment;   by 
trial ;  by  operation  and  observation  of  results. 
2.  By  experience  :  by  suffering  or  enjoyment.     We 
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are  all  experimentally  acquainted  with  pain  and 
pleasure. 

EX-PER-I-MENT'A-TIVE,  a.     Experimental. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ED,  pp.  Tried  ;  searched  out  by 
trial. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments ;  one  skilled  in  experiments. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-ING,  ppr.  Making  experiments  or 
trials. 

EX-PER'I-MENT-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments. [This  is  more  analogical  than  Experiment- 
alist.] Good. 

EX-PER-/-MEJVTUM  CR&CTS.  [L.l  Experiment 
of  the  cross  ;  a  test  of  the  severest  and  most  search- 
ing nature  ;  a  decisive  experiment. 

EX-PERT',  a.  [L.  expertus,  from  experior,  to  try. 
See  Experience.] 

1.  Properly,  experienced  ;  taught  by  use,  practice, 
or  experience  ;  hence,  skillful ;  well  instructed  ;  hav- 
ing familiar  knowledge  of;  as,  an  expert  philosopher. 

2.  Dextrous  ;  adroit ;  ready ;  prompt  ;  having  a 
facility  of  operation  or  performance  from  practice; 
as,  an  expert  operator  in  surgery.  It  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  in  :  as,  expert  in  surgery  ;  expert  in  perform- 
ance on  a  musical  instrument.  Pope  uses  expert  of 
arms,  but  improperly. 

EX-PERT',  v.  t.     To  experience.  Spenser. 

EX-PERT',  n.     An  expert  person.  Ed.  Rev. 

EX-PERT'LY,  adv.  In  a  skillful  or  dextrous  manner ; 
adroitly  ;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

EX-PERT'NESS,  n.f  Skill  derived  from  practice  ; 
readiness  ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness  ;  as,  expertness  in 
musical  performance  ;  expertness  in  war  or  in  sea- 
manship ;  expertness  in  reasoning. 

EX-PET'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  expetibilis.] 

That  may  be  wished  for ;  desirable.      [JVbt  used.] 

EX'Pl-ABLE,  a.     [L.  expiabilis.     See  Expiate.] 

That  may  be  expiated  ;  that  mnv  be  atoned  for 
and  done  away ;  as,  an  expiablc  offense  ;  expiable 
guilt.  _ 

EX'PI-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  expio;  ex  and  pio,  to  worship, 
to  atone  ;  pins,  pious,  mild.  The  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  allay  resentment, 
which  is  the  usual  sense  of  atone  in  most  languages 
which  I  have  examined.  Pio  is  probably  contracted 
from pico,  and  from  the  root  of  paco,  the  radical  sense 
of  which  is  to  lay,  set,  or  fix  ;  the  primary  sense  of 
peace,  pax.  Hence  the  sense  a?  mild  in  plus.  But 
this  opinion  is  offered  only  as  probable.] 

1.  To  atone  for  ;  to  make  satisfaction  for ;  to  ex- 
tinguish the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of 
piety  or  worship,  by  which  the  obligation  to  punish 
the  crime  is  canceled.  To  expiate  guilt  or  a  crime,  is 
to  perform  some  act  which  is  supposed  to  purify  the 
person  guilty  ;  or  some  act  which  is  accepted  by  the 
offended  party  as  satisfaction  for  the  injury;  that  is, 
some  act  by  which  his  wrath  is  appeased,  and  his 
forgiveness  procured. 

2.  To  make  reparation  for ;  as,  to  expiate  an  injury. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies.        Johnson. 
EX'PI-a-TED,  pp.    Atoned  for ;  done  away  by  satis- 
faction offered  and  accepted. 

EX'PI-a-TING,  ppr.  Making  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion for ;  destroying  or  removing  guilt,  and  canceling 
the  obligation  to  punish. 

EX-PI-a'TION,  it.     [L.  cxpiatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  atoning  for  a  crime  ;  the  act  of  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  an  offense,  by  which  the  guilt  is 
done  away,  and  the  obligation  of  the  offended  per- 
son to  punish  the  crime  is  canceled  ;  atonement ; 
satisfaction.  Among  pagans  and  Jews,  expiation  was 
made  chiefly  by  sacrifices,  or  washings,  and  purifi- 
cation. Among  Christians,  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
men  is  usually  considered  as  made  only  by  the  obedi- 
ence and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement  for  crimes  is 
made  ;  atonement  ;  as  sacrifices  and  purification 
among  heathens,  and  the  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ  among  Christians. 

3.  Among  ancient  heathens,  an  act  by  which  the 
threats  of  prodigies  were  averted.  Hayward. 

EX'PI-A-TO-RY,  a.      Having   the    power   to    make 

atonement  or  expiation  ;  as,  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
EX-PI-La'TION,  n.    [L.  expdatio,  from  expilo,  to  strip ; 

ex  and  pilo,  to  peel.] 
A  stripping  ;  the  act  of  committing  waste  on  land, 

to  the  injury  of  an  heir;  waste.     [Little  used.] 

Fuller. 
EX-PIR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  expire.]    That  may  expire  ; 

that  may  come  to  an  end. 
EX-PIR'ANT,  n.    One  expiring. 
EX-PI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  expiratio,  from  expiro.     See 

Expire.] 

1.  The  act  of  breathing  out,  or  forcing  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  Respiration  consists  of  expiration  and  in- 
spiration. 

2.  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death.    Rambler. 

3.  The  emission  of  volatile  matter  from  any  sub- 
stance ;  evaporation  ;  exhalation  ;  as,  the  expiration 
of  warm  air  from  the  earth. 

4.  Matter  expired  ;  exhalation  ;  vapor ;  fume. 

Bacon. 

5.  Cessation  ;   close ;  end  ;   conclusion  ;  termina- 
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tion  of  a  limited  time  ;  as,  the  expiration  of  a  month 
or  year ;  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years  ;  the  ex- 
piration of  a  lease  ;  the  expiration  of  a  contract  or 
agreement. 

EX-PI' UA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  emission  or 
expiration  of  breath  from  the  lungs.  Hall. 

EX-PIRE',  v.  L  [L.  expiro,  for  exspiro ;  ex  and  spiro, 
to  breathe.] 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  throw  out  the  breath  from 
the  lungs  ;  opposed  to  inspire.  We  expire  air  at  every 
breath. 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit  in  minute  particles,  as  a 
fluid  or  volatile  matter.  The  earth  expires  a  damp 
or  warm  vapor ;  the  body  expires  fluid  matter  from 
the  pores  ;  plants  expire  odors. 

3.  To  conclude.     [Ob*.] 

EX-PIKE',  k.  i.  To  emit  the  last  breath,  as  an  animal; 
to  die  ;  to  breathe  the  last. 

2.  To  perish  ;  to  end  ;  to  fail  or  be  destroyed  ;  to 
come  to  nothing  ;  to  be  frustrated.  With  the  loss  of 
battle  all  his  hopes  of  empire  expired. 

3.  To  fly  out ;  to  be  thrown  out  with  force.    [Rare.] 

The  ponderous  ball  expires.  Dryden. 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  terminate  ;  to 
close  or  conclude,  as  a  given  period.  A  lease  will 
expire  on  the  first  of  May.  The  year  expires  on 
Monday.  The  contract  will  expire  at  Michaelmas. 
The  days  had  not  expire.!. 

When  forty  years  had  expired.  —  Acta  vii. 

EX-PIR'£D,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Expire. 

EX-PIR' [NG,  ppr.  Breathing  out  air  from  the  lungs  ; 
emitting  fluid  or  volatile  matter;  exhaling;  breath- 
ing the  last  breath  ;  dying  ;  ending  ;  terminating. 

2.  a.  Dying;  pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time 
of  dying;  as,  expiring  words  ;  expiring  groans. 

J.  Lathrop. 

EX-PIS-Oa'TION,  n.     A  fishing.  Chapman. 

EX-PLaIN',  v.  t.  [L.  explano  ;  ex  and  planus,  plain, 
open,  smooth;  Sp.  explanar;  It.  spianare.  See 
Plain.] 

To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible;  to  clear 
of  obscurity  ;  to  expound  ;  to  illustrate  by  discourse, 
or  by  notes.  The  first  business  of  a  preacher  is  to 
explain  his  text.  Notes  and  comments  are  intended 
to  explain  the  Scriptures. 

EXPLAIN',  v.  i.    To  give  explanations. 

EX-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  cleared  of  ob- 
scurity ;  capable  of  being  made  plain  to  the  under- 
standing; capable  of  being  interpreted.        Brown. 

EX-PLAIN'ED,  (eks-pland',)  pp.  Made  clear  or  obvi- 
ous to  the  understanding;  cleared  of  doubt,  ambi- 
guity, or  obscurity  ;  expounded  ;  illustrated. 

EX-PLaIN'ER,  n.  One  who  explains;  an  expositor; 
a  commentator ;  an  interpreter.  Harris. 

EX-PLAlN'ING,;-p;-.  or  a.  Expounding;  illustrating; 
interpreting;  opening  to  the  understanding;  clear- 
ing of  obscurity. 

EX-PLA-NA'TION,  ?i.t  [L-  explanatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  expounding,  or  inter- 
preting ;  exposition  ;  illustration  ;  interpretation  ;  the 
act  of  clearing  from  obscurity  and  making  intelligi- 
ble ;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Scripture,  or 
of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expounder  or  interpreter. 

3.  A  mutual  exposition  of  terms,  meaning,  or  mo- 
tives, with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding,  and 
reconcile  differences.  Hence,  reconciliation,  agree- 
ment, or  good  understanding  of  parties  who  have 
been  at  variance.  The  parties  have  come  to  an  ex- 
planation. 

EX-PLAN' A-TO-RI-NESS,  ?i.     A  being  explanatory. 

EX-PLAN' A-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  explain  ;  contain- 
ing explanation  ;  as,  explanatory  notes. 

EX-PLE'TION,  (eks-ple'shun,)  n.     [L.  expletio.] 
Accomplishment ;  fulfillment.     [Little  -used.] 

Killingbeck. 

EX'PLE-TIVE,   a.      [Fr.  explctif.  from  L.   expleo,  to 
fill.] 
Filling  ;  added  for  supply  or  ornament. 

EX'PLE-TIVE,  n.  In  language,  a  word  or  syllable 
not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, or  for  ornament.  The  Greek  language  abounds 
with  expletives. 

EX'PLE-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  fill. 

EX'PLI-eA-BLE,  a.  [L.  explicabilis.  See  Expli- 
cate.] 

1.  Explainable  ;  that  may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind ; 
that  may  be  made  intelligible.  Many  difficulties  in 
old  authors  are  not  explicable. 

2.  That  may  be  accounted  for.  The  conduct  and 
measures  of  the  administration  are  not  explicable  by 
the  usual  rules  of  judging. 

EX'PLICATE,  v.  t.  [L.  explico,  to  unfold ;  ex  and 
plieo,  to  fold  ;  Fr.  expliqucr ;  Sp.  explicar  ;  It.  spie- 
gare.] 

1.  To  unfold;  to  expand  ;  to  open.  "  They  explicate 
the  leaves."  Blackmorc. 

[In  this  sense  the  word  is  not  common,  and  hardly  ad- 
missible.] 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  ;  to  explain ;  to 
clear  of  difficulties  or  obscurity  ;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satyr  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated. 

Dryden. 
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EX'PLI-Ca-TED,  pp.     Unfolded  ;  explained. 

EX'PLI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Unfolding  ;  explaining;  in- 
terpreting. 

EX-PLI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  opening  or  unfold- 
ing. 

2.  Tho  act  of  explaining  ;  explanation  ;  exposi- 
tion ;  interpretation  ;  as,  the  explication  of  the  para- 
bles of  our  Savior. 

3.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 

Johnson. 

EX'PLI-CA-TIVE,     )  a.      Serving   to   unfold   or  ex- 

EX'PLI-eA-TO-RY,  i  plain ;  tending  to  lay  open  to 
the  understanding.  Walts. 

EX'PLI-€A-TOR,  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  explains; 
an  expounder. 

EX-PLIC'IT,  (eks-plis'it,)  o.f  [L.  explicitus,  part,  of 
explico,  to  unfold.] 

Literally,  unfolded.  Hence,  plain  in  language  ; 
open  to  the  understanding;  clear;  not  obscure  or  am- 
biguous ;  express,  not  merely  implied.  An  explicit 
proposition  or  declaration  is  that  in  which  the  wtirds, 
in  their  common  acceptation,  express  the  true  meaning 
of  the  person  who  utters  them,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  ambiguity  or  disguise. 

2.  Plain;  open;  clear;  unreserved;  having  no 
disguised  meaning  or  reservation  ;  applied  to  persons. 
He  was  explicit  in  his  terms. 

EX'PLIC-IT,  (eks'ple-sit.)  [L.]  A  word  formerly 
used  at  the  conclusion  of  books,  is  finis  is  now  used. 

EX-PLIO'IT-LY,  adv.  Plainly;  expressly;  without 
duplicity  ;  without  disguise  or  reservation  of  mean- 
ing; not  by  inference  or  implication.  He  explicitly 
avows  his  intention. 

EX-PLIC'IT-NESS,n.  Plainness  of  language  or  ex- 
pression ;  clearness ;  direct  expression  of  ideas  or 
intention,  without  reserve  or  ambiguity. 

EX-PLoDE',  v.  i.  [L.  explode  j  ex  and  plaudo,  to  ut- 
ter ii  burst  of  sound  ;  from  the  root  of  loud.] 

Properly,  to  burst  forth,  as  sound  ;  to  utter  a  report 
with  sudden  violence.  Hence,  to  burst  and  expand 
with  force  and  a  violent  report,  as  an  elastic  fluid. 
We  say,  gunpowder  explodes  on  the  application  of 
fire  ;  a  volcano  explodes;  a  meteor  explodes. 

EX-PLODE',  v.  t.  To  decry  or  reject  with  noise;  to 
express  disapprobation  of,  with  noise  or  marks  of 
contempt ;  as,  to  explode  a  play  on  the  stage.    Hence, 

2.  To  reject  with  any  marks  of  disapprobation  or 
disdain  ;  to  treat  with  contempt,  and  drive  from  no- 
tice ;  to  drive  into  disrepute  ;  or,  in  general,  to  con- 
demn ;  to  reject;  to  cry  down.  Astrology  is  now 
exploded. 

3.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise.  [Little 
used.] 


The  kindled  powder  exploded  the  ball. 


Blackmore. 


EX-PLoD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Burst  with  violence;  driven 
away  by  hisses  or  noise  ;  rejected  with  disapproba- 
tion or  contempt ;  condemned  ;  cried  down. 

EX-PLoD'EB,  n.  One  who  explodes;  a  hisser;  one 
who  rejects. 

EX-PLoD'ING,  ppr.  Bursting  and  expanding  with 
force  anil  a  violent  report;  rejecting  with  marks  of 
disapprobation  or  contempt  ;  rejecting;  condemning. 

EX-PLOIT',  n.  [Fr.  exploit;  Norm,  exploit,  esploit, 
dispatch;  explciter,  to  be  dispatched,  exercised,  or 
employed  ;  ploit,  dispatch  ;  Arm.  espied,  csplcdi,  cz- 
picl.] 

1.  A  deed  or  act ;  more  especially,  a  heroic  act ;  a 
deed  of  renown  ;  a  great  or  noble  achievement ;  as, 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  Cesar,  of  Washington. 
[Exploiture,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  in  use.] 

2.  In  a  ludicrous  sense,  a  great  act  of  wickedness. 
EX-PLOIT',  v.t.    To  achieve.    [Not  in  use.]    Camden. 
EX-PLo'RATE,  v.  t.     To  explore.     [Not  used.)     [See 

Explore.] 

EX-PLO-RA'TION,  n.  [See  Explore.]  The  act  of 
exploring;  close  search  ;  strict  or  careful  examina- 
tion. Boyle. 

EX'PLO-RA-TOR,  n.  One  who  explores;  one  who 
searches  or  examines  closely. 

EX-PLOR'A-TO-RY  a.  Serving  to  explore  ;  search- 
ing ;  examining. 

EX-PLoRE',^.  t.  [h.exploro;  ex  and  ploro,  to  cry  out, 
to  wail,  to  bawl.  The  compound  appears  to  con- 
vey a  very  different  sense  from  the  simple  verb  ploro  ; 
but  the  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  drive  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  it  is  to  strain  or  press  out  sounds  or 
words  ;  applied  to  the  eyes,  it  is  to  stretch  or  reach, 
as  in  prying  curiosity.] 

1.  To  search  for  making  discovery  ;  to  view  with 
care  ;  to  examine  closely  by  the  eye.  Moses  sent 
spies  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan. 

2.  To  search  by  any  means ;  to  try  ;  as,  to  explore 
the  deep  by  a  plummet  or  lead. 

3.  To  search  or  pry  into  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  inquire 
with  care  ;  to  examine  closely  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover truth  ;  as,  to  explore  the  depths  of  science. 

EX-PLCR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Searched  ;  viewed  ;  examined 
closely. 

EX-PL5RE'MENT,n     Search  ;  trial.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

EX-PLoR'ER,  n.    One  who  explores. 

EX-PL6R'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Searching  ;  viewing ;  ex- 
amining with  care. 
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EX-PLo'SION,  (eks-plO'/.hun,)  7i.  [fiom  explode.]  A 
bursting  with  noise  ;  a  bursting  or  sudden  expansion 
of  any  elastic  fluid,  with  force  and  a  loud  report;  as, 
the  explosion  of  powder. 

2.  The  discharge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  a 
loud  report. 

3.  The  sudden  burst  of  sound  in  a  volcano,  &e, 
EX-PLo'SIVE,  a.     Driving  or  bursting  out  with  vio- 
lence and  noise  ;  causing  explosion  ;  as,  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder.  Woodward. 

EX-PI, o'SIVE-LY,  adv.    In  an  explosive  manner. 
EX-PO-LI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  expoliatio.] 

A  spoiling;  a  wasting.     [See  Spoliation.] 
EX-POL'ISH,  for  Polish  ;  a  useless  word. 
EX-Po'NENT,  n.     [L.  exponens ;  cxpono,  to  expose  or 
set  forth  ;  ex  and  pono,  to  place.] 

1.  In  algebra,  the  exponent  or  index  of  a  power  is 
the  number  or  letter  which,  placed  above  a  quantity 
at  the  right  hand,  denotes  how  often  that  quantity 
is  repeated  as  a  factor,  to  produce  the  power.  Thus 
a2  denotes  the  second  power  of  a:  a"  denotes  the 
fourth  power  of  a  .■  a1  denotes  the  2th  power  of  a,  or 
a  repeated  as  a  factor  x  times  A  fractional  exponent 
or  index  is  used  to  denote  the  root  of  a  quantity. 
Thus  a\  denotes  the  third  or  cube  root  of  a. 

Day's  Algebra.     Barlow. 

2.  Exponent  of  a  ratio  ;  a  term  or  phrase  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  quotient  arising  when  the  antece- 
dent is  divided  by  the  consequent.  Thus  six  is  the 
exponent  of  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  Jive.  But  some  math- 
ematicians, as  Kepler,  Halley,  &c,  consider  loga- 
rithms  as  the  exponent*  of  ratios.     Barlow.     Brande. 

3.  Figuratively,  one  that  stands  as  an  index  or 
representative  ;  as  the  leader  of  a  party  is  the  expo- 
nent of  its  principles. 

EX-PO-NEN'TIAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  exponents. 

Exponential  quantity  ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  whose 
exponent  is  unknown  or  variable.  Hutton. 

Exponential  equation  ;  an  equation  which  contains 
an  exponential  quantity.  Hutton. 

Exponential  curve  ;  a  curve  whose  nature  is  defined 
by  means  of  an  exponential  equation.  Hutton. 

EX-PoPE',  n.  A  pope  deposed,  or  dismissed  from 
office.  McOavin. 

EX-PORT',  v.  t.  [L.  exporto  ;  ex  and  porlo,  to  carry. 
Porto  seems  allied  to  fero,  and  Eng.  bear.  Class  Br.] 
To  carry  out ;  but  appropriately,  and  perhaps  ex- 
clusively, to  convey  or  transport,  in  traffic,  produce, 
and  goods  from  one  country  to  another,  or  from  one 
state  or  jurisdiction  to  another,  either  by  water  or 
land.  We  export  wares  and  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  The  Northern  States  ex- 
port manufactures  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Goods  are  exported  from  Persia  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
on  camels. 

EX'PoRT,  n.  A  commodity  actually  conveyed  from 
one  country  or  state  to  another  in  traffic,  or  a  com- 
modity which  may  be  exported  ;  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  exports.  We  apply  the  word  to  goods  or  prod- 
uce actually  carried  abroad,  or  to  such  as  are  usu- 
ally exported  in  commerce. 

EX-PORT' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exported. 

EX-POR-TA'TION,  ?i.  The  act  of  exporting  ;  the  act 
of  conveying  goods  and  productions  from  one  coun- 
try or  state  to  another  in  the  course  of  commerce. 
A  country  is  benefited  or  enriched  by  the  exportation 
of  its  surplus  productions. 
2._The  act  of  carrying  out. 

EX-PoRT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Carried  out  of  a  country  or 
state  in  traffic. 

EX-PORT'ER,  n.  The  person  Who  exports  ;  the  per- 
son who  ships  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  any 
kind  to  a  foreign  country,  or  who  sends  them  to 
market  in  a  distant  country  or  state  ;  opposed  to  im- 
porter. 

EX-PORTTNG,  ppr.  Conveying  to  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  another  state,  as  goods,  produce,  or  manufac- 
tures. 

EX'PoRT-TRADE,  n.  The  trade  which  consists  in 
the  exportation  of  commodities. 

EX-PoS'AL,  n.     Exposure.     [Not  in  use.]         Swift. 

EXPOSE',  (eks-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  exposer;  L.  exposi- 
tion, from  expono  ;  ex-  and  pono,  to  place  ;  It.  esporre, 
for  cxponcre.  The  radical  sense  of  powo  is  to  set  or 
place,  or  rather  to  throw  or  thrust  down.  To  expose 
is  to  set  or  throw  open,  or  to  thrust  forth.]* 

1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  set  to  public  view  ;  to  disclose  ; 
to  uncover  or  draw  from  concealment;  as,  to  expose 
the  secret  artifices  of  a  court ;  to  expose  a  plan  or  de- 
sign. 

2.  To  make  bare  ;  to  uncover  ;  to  remove  from  any 
thing  that  which  guards  or  protects  ;  as,  to  expose  the 
head  or  the  breast  to  the  air. 

3.  To  remove  from  shelter  ;  to  place  in  a  situation 
to  be  affected  or  acted  on  ;  as,  to  expose  one's  self  to 
violent  heat. 

4.  To  lay  open  to  attack,  by  any  means ;  as,  to  ex- 
pose an  army  or  garrison. 

5.  To  make  liable ;  to  subject ;  as,  to  expose  one's 
self  to  pain,  grief,  or  toil ;  to  expose  one's  self  to  in- 
sult. 

6.  To  put  in  the  power  of;  as,  to  expose  one's  self 
to  the  seas. 
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7   To  lay  open  to  censure,  ridicule,  or  contempt. 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose.  Pope. 

8.  To  lay  open,  in  almost  any  manner ;  as,  to  ex- 
pose one's  self  to  examination  or  scrutiny. 

9.  To  put  in  danger.  The  good  soldier  never 
shrinks  from  exposing  himself,  when  duty  re- 
quires  it. 

10.  To  cast  out  to  chance  ;  to  place  abroad,  or  in  a 
situation  unprotected.  Some  nations  expose  their 
children. 

11.  To  lay  open  ;  to  make  public.  Be  careful  not 
unnecessarily  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  neighbor. 

12.  To  offer  ;  to  place  in  a  situation  to  invite  pur- 
chasers ;  as,  to  expose  goods  to  sale. 

13.  To  offer  to  inspection  ;  as,  to  expose  paintings 
in  a  gallery. 

EX-PO-SE',  (eks-po-za',)  n.  [Pr.]  A  laying  open  ;  a 
formal  statement,  recital,  or  exposition  ;  a  useless 
word. 

EX-PoS'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  open  ;  laid  bare ;  uncov- 
ered ;  unprotected  ;  made  liable  to  attack  ;  offered 
for  sale ;  disclosed  ;  made  public  ;  offered  to  view. 

EX-PoS'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  exposed, 
open  to  attack,  or  unprotected  ;  as,  an  exposedness  to 
sin  or  temptation.  Edwards. 

EX-PoS'ER,  n.    One  who  exposes. 

EX-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Lying  or  laying  open;  making 
bare;  putting  in  danger;  disclosing;  placing  in  any 
situation  without  protection ;  offering  to  inspection 
or  to  sale. 

EX-PO-Sl"TION,  (eks-po-zish'un,)  n.  A  laying  open; 
a  setting  to  public  view. 

2.  A  situation  in  which  a  thing  is  exposed  or  laid 
open,  or  in  which  it  has  an  unobstructed  view,  or  in 
which  a  free  passage  to  it  is  open  ;  as,  a  house  has 
an  easterly  exposition,  an  exposition  to  the  south,  or  to 
a  southern  prospect.  The  exposition  gives  a  free  ac- 
cess to  the  air  or  to  the  sun's  rays.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Explanation  ;  interpretation ;  a  laying  open  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  an  author,  or  of  any  passage  in 
a  writing.  Dryden. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  interpreta- 
tions. 

EX-POS'I-TIVE,  a.    Explanatory  ;  laying  open. 

Pearson. 
EX-POS'I-TOR,  n.     [L.]     One  who  expounds  or  ex- 
plains ;  an  interpreter.  South. 
2.  A  book  which  expounds  and  explains. 
EX  POS'I-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  explain  ;  tending  to 

illustrate.  Johnson. 

EX  PC-ST  FACTO,  [L.]  In  law,  done  after  an- 
other thing.  An  estate  granted  may  be  made  good 
by  matter  ex  post  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first. 

An  ex  post  facto  law,  in  criminal  cases,  consists  in 
declaring  an  act  penal  or  criminal,  which  was  inno- 
cent when  done  ;  or  in  raising  the  grade  of  an  of- 
fense, making  it  greater  than  it  was  when  com- 
mitted, or  increasing  the  punishment  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense ;  or  in  altering  the  rules  of 
evidence,  so  as  to  allow  differen  or  less  evidence  to 
convict  the  offender,  than  was  required  when  the 
offense  was  committed.  Sergeant. 

An  ex  post  facto  law,  is  one  that  renders  an  act  pun- 
ishable in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable 
at  the  time  it  was  committed.  Cranck,  Reports. 

This  definition  is  distinguished  for  its  comprehen- 
sive brevity  and  precision.        Kent's  Commentaries. 

In  a  free  government,  no  person  can  be  subjected 
to  punishment  by  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
EX-POS'TU-LATE,  v.  i.f  [L.  expostulo ;  ex  and  pos- 
tulo,  to  require,  probably  from  the  root  of  posco.] 

To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person,  on  some  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  representing  the  wrong  he  has 
done  or  intends,  and  urging  him  to  desist,  or  to  make 
redress  ;  followed  by  with. 

The  emperor's  embassador  expostulated  with  the  king,  that  he 
hud  Woken  the  league  with  the  emperor.  Hayioard. 

EX-POS'TU-LATE,  v.  t.  To  discuss;  to  examine. 
[JVot  used.] 

EX-POS'TU-LA-TING,  ppr.  Reasoning  or  urging 
arguments  against  any  improper  conduct. 

EX-POS-TU-LA'TION,  n.  Reasoning  with  a  person 
in  opposition  to  his  conduct ;  the  act  of  pressing  on 
a  person  reasons  or  arguments  against  the  impropri- 
ety of  his  conduct,  and  in  some  cases  demanding  re- 
dress or  urging  reformation. 
2.  In  rhetoric,  an  address  containing  expostulation. 

Encyc. 

EX-POS'TU-LA-TOR,  u.    One  who  expostulates. 

EX-POS'T  U-L  A-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  expostulation  ; 
as,  an  ezpostulatory  address  or  debate. 

EX-Po'SI-1'.i.E,  (eks-po'zhur,)  n.  [from  expose.']  The 
act  of  exposing  or  laying  open. 

2.  The  state  of  being  laid  open  to  view,  to  danger, 
or  to  any  inconvenience  ;  as,  exposure  to  observa- 
tion ;  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  the  air;  exposure  to  cen- 
sure. 

3.  The  situation  of  a  place  in  regard  to  points  of 
compass,  or  to  a  free  access  of  air  or  light.  We  say, 
a  building,  or  a  garden,  or  a  wall,  has  a  northern  or 
a  southern  exposure.  We  speak  of  its  exposure  or 
exposition  to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  to  the  access  of 
light. 
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EX-POUND',  v.  t.     [L.  expono  ;  ex  and  pono,  to  set.] 

1.  To  explain  ;  to  lay  open  the  meaning  ;  to  clear 
of  obscurity  ;  to  interpret ;  as,  to  expound  a  text  of 
Scripture  ;  to  expound  a  law. 

2.  To  lay  open;  to  examine;  as,  to  expound  the 
pocket.     [JVot  used.]  Hudibras. 

EX-POUND'ED,  pp.  Explained  ;  laid  open  ;  inter- 
preted. 

EX-POUND'ER,  n.  An  explainer;  one  who  inter- 
prets or  explains  the  meaning. 

EX-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Explaining;  laying  open; 
making  clear  to  the  understanding  ;  interpreting. 

EX-PRE'FECT,  ?i.  A  prefect  out  of  office  ;  one  who 
has  been  a  prefect,  and  is  so  no  longer. 

EX-PRES'I-DENT,  n.  One  who  has  been  a  presi- 
dent, but  is  no  longer  in  the  office. 

EX- PRESS',  v.  t.  [Sp.  ex])resar;  Port,  expressar;  L. 
expressum,  exprimo  j  ex  and  prcmo,  to  press.  See 
Press.] 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  to  force  out  by  press- 
ure ;  as,  to  express  the  juice  of  grapes  or  of  apples. 

2.  To  utter ;  to  declare  in  words ;  to  speak.  He 
expressed  his  ideas  or  his  meaning  with  precision ; 
his  views  were  expressed  in  very  intelligible  terms. 

3.  To  write  or  engrave  ;  to  represent  in  written 
words  or  language.  The  covenants  in  the  deed  are 
well  expressed. 

4.  To  represent;  to  exhibit  by  copy  or  resemblance. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express.        Dryden. 

5.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the  imita- 
tive arts  ;  to  form  a  likeness ;  as  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. 

Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.  Smith. 

6.  To  show  or  make  known;  to  indicate.  A  down- 
cast eye  or  look  may  express  humility,  shame,  or 
guilt. 

7.  To  denote  ;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  look  these  men,  who  are  expressed  by  their 
names.  —  Num.  i. 

8.  To  extort ;  to  elicit.     [Little  used.]   B.  Jonson. 
EX-PRESS',  a.t  Plain  ;  clear  ;  expressed  ;  direct ;  not 

ambiguous.  We  are  informed  in  express  terms  or 
words  ;  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  express. 

2.  Given  in  direct  terms  ;  not  implied  or  left  to  in- 
ference. This  is  the  express  covenant  or  agreement ; 
we  have  his  express  consent ;  we  have  an  express  law 
on  the  subject ;  express  warranty  ;  express  malice. 

3.  Copied ;  resembling ;  bearing  an  exact  repre- 
sentation. 

His  face  express.  Milton. 

4.  Intended  or  sent  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  on 
a  particular  errand  ;  as,  to  send  a  messenger  express. 

EX-PRESS',  n.  A  messenger  or  vehicle  sent  on  a 
particular  errand  or  occasion  ;  usually,  a  courier 
sent  to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches.  It  is  ap- 
plied, also,  to  boats  or  vessels  sent  to  convey  impor- 
tant information.  Clarendon.     Dryden. 

2.  A  message  sent.  King  Charles. 

3.  A  declaration  in  plain  terms.     [JVot  in  use.] 

4.  A  regular  conveyance  for  packages,  <§tc. 
EX-PRESS'ICD,  (eks-prest',)  pp.  or  a.    Squeezed  or 

forced  out,  as  juice  or  liquor;  uttered  in  words  ;  set 
down  in  writing  or  letters;  declared;  represented; 
shown. 

EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  expressed  ;  that 
may  be  uttered,  declared,  shown,  or  represented. 
2.  That  may  be  squeezed  out. 

EX-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Forcing  out  by  pressure  ;  utter- 
ing ;  declaring ;  showing ;  representing. 

EX-PRES'SION,  (eks-presh'un,)  re.  The  act  of  express- 
ing ;  the  act  of  forcing  out  by  pressure,  as  juices  and 
oils  from  plants. 

2.  The  act  of  uttering,  declaring,  or  representing; 
utterance  ;  declaration  ;  representation  ;  as,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will. 

3.  A  phrase,  or  mode  of  speech ;  as,  an  old  expres- 
sion ;  an  odd  expression. 

4.  In  rhetoric,  elocution  ;  diction  ;  the  peculiar 
manner  of  utterance  suited  to  the  subject  and  sen- 
timent. 

No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the  nameless  and  ever- 
varying  shades  of  expression  which  real  pathos  gives  to  the 
voice.  Porters  Analysis. 

5.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  natural  and  lively 
representation  of  the  subject ;  as,  the  expression  of 
the  eye,  of  the  countenance,  or  of  a  particular  action 
or  passion. 

6.  In  music,  the  tone,  grace,  or  modulation,  of  voice 
or  sound  suited  to  any  particular  subject ;  that  man- 
ner which  gives  life  and  reality  to  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. 

7.  Theatrical  expression,  is  a  distinct,  sonorous,  and 
pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied  with  action 
suited  to  the  subject. 

8.  In  algebra,  tlie  representation  of  any  quantity 
by  its  appropriate  characters  or  signs. 

EX-PRES'SION-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  expression. 

EX-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Serving  to  express;  serving  to 
utter  or  represent;  followed  by  of.  He  sent  a  letter 
couched  in  terms  expressive  of  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes.  Ticket. 
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it.   Representing    with    force;   cmphatical.     These 
words  are  very  expressive. 
3.  Showing;  representing;  as,  an  expressive  sign. 

EX-PR ESS'IVE-LY,  ado.  In  an  expressive  manner; 
clearly  ;  fully  ;  with  a  clear  representation. 

EX-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
pressive ;  tlie  power  of  expression  or  representation 
by  words. 

2.  The  power  or  force  of  representation  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  presenting  a  subject  strongly  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  mind  ;  as,  tile  expressiveness  of  the  eye,  or  of 
the  features,  or  of  sounds. 

EX-PRES-Sl'  CO,  feks-pres-sE'vo,)  [It.]  With  ex- 
pression. 

EX-PRESS'LY,  adv.     In  direct  terms  ;  plainly. 

EX-PRESS'NESS,  it.    The  state  of  being  express. 

EX-PRESS' LJRE,  n.  Expression;  utterance;  repre- 
sentation ;  mark  ;  impression.    [Little  used]   Shah. 

EX'PRO-BRATE,  v.  t.  [L.  exprobro  ;  ex  and  probrum, 
deformity,  a  shameful  act.] 

To  upbraid ;  to  censure  as  reproachful ;  to  blame  ; 
to  condemn.  Brown. 

EX-PRO-BRA'TION,  k.  The  act  of  charging  or  cen- 
suring reproachfully  ;  reproachful  accusation  ;  the 
act  of  upbraiding. 

No  need  such  boasts,  or  exprobrations  tajse 

Of  cowardice.  Philips. 

EX-PRo'BRA-TIVE,  a.  Upbraiding  ;  expressing  re- 
proach. Sir  A.  Sherley. 

EX  PRO-FES' SO,  [L.]     Professedly  ;  by  profession. 

EX-PRo'PRI-aTE,  i;.  t.     [L.  ex  and  projjrius,  own.] 
To  disengage  from  appropriation  ;  to  hold  no  longer 
as  one's  own  ;  to  give  up  a  claim  to  exclusive  prop- 
erty. Boyle. 

EX-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  discarding  ap- 
propriation, or  declining  to  hold  as  one's  own  ;  the 
surrender  of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property.    Walsh. 

EX-POGN',  (eks-pfine',)  v.  t.  [L.  expugno ;  ex  and 
pugno,  to  fight.] 

To  conquer  ;  to  take  by  assault.  Johnson. 

EX-PUG'NA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  forced. 

EX-PUG-NA'TION,  n.  Conquest ;  the  act  of  taking 
by  assault.  Sandys. 

EX-PtjGN'ER,  (eks-pun'er,)  n.    One  who  subdues. 

Sherwood. 

EX-PULSE',  (eks-puls',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  expulser,  from  L. 
expvlsus,  expello  ;  ex  and  pello,  to  drive.] 
To  drive  out ;  to  expel.     [Rare.]     Shale.     Bacon. 

EX-PUI.S'ER,  n.     An  expelkr.  Cotgrave. 

EX-PUL'SIONT,  h.    The  act  of  driving  out  or  expel- 
ling;  a  driving  away  by  violence  ;  as,  the  expulsion 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  or  of  Adam  from 
paradise. 
2.  The  state  oi  being  driven  out  or  away. 

EX-PUL'SIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  driving  out 
or  away  ;  serving  to  expel.  Wiseman. 

EX-PUNC'TION,  k.  [See  Expunge.]  The  act  of 
expunging;  the  act  of  blotting  out  or  erasing.  Milton. 

EX-PUNGE',  (eks-punj',)  v.  t.  [L.  expunge;  ex  and 
pungo,  to  thrust,  to  prick.] 

1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen  ;  to  rub  out ;  to  efface, 
as  words  ;  to  obliterate.  We  expunge  single  words 
or  whole  lines  or  sentences. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  strike  out ;  to  wipe  out  or  destroy  ; 
to  annihilate  ;  as,  to  expunge  an  offense.       Sandys. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 

EX-PUN6'£D,  pp.  Blotted  out ;  obliterated ;  de- 
stroyed. 

EX-PUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Blotting  out ;  erasing ;  ef- 
facing ;  destroying. 

EX-PUNG'ING,  ti.  The  act  of  blotting  out  or  de- 
stroying. 

EX-PUR'GATE  or  EX'PUR-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  expurgo ; 
ex  and  purgo,  to  cleanse.] 

To  purge ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify  from  any  thing 
noxious,  offensive,  or  erroneous.  Faber. 

EX-PUR'GA-TED  or  EX'PUR-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a. 
Purged  ;  cleansed  ;  purified. 

EX-PUR'GA-TING  or  EX'PUR-GA-TING,  ppr.  Purg- 
ing ;  cleansing ;  purifying. 

EX-PUR-GA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleans- 
ing; evacuation.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  cleansing;  purification  from  any  thing  nox- 
ious, offensive,  sinful,  or  erroneous.  Brown. 

EX'PUR-GA-TOR,  n.    One  who  expurgates  or  purifies. 

EX-PUR-GA-To'RI-OUS,  a.  That  expurgates  or  ex- 
punges. Milton. 

EX-PUR'GA-TO-RY,  a.  Cleansing;  purifying ;  serv- 
ing to  purify  from  any  thing  noxious  or  erroneous  ; 
as,  the  expurgatory  index  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  authors 
contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

Expurgatory  animadversions.  Brown. 

EX-PURGE',  (eks-purj'.)  i).  t.     [L.  expurgo.] 

To  purge  away.     [JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 

EX-Q.UIRE',  i).  (.     [L.  exquiro.] 

To  search  into  or  out.     [JVot  in  use.]  Sandys. 

EX'QUI-SITE,  (eks'kwe-zit,)  a.  [L.  exquisitus,  from 
exquiro  :  ex  and  quaro,  to  seek.] 

Literally,  sought  out  or  searched  for  with  caro ; 
whence,  choice  ;  select.     Hence, 

1.  Nice  ;  exact ;  very  excellent ;  complete  ;  as,  o 
vase  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
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2.  Nice;  accurate;  capable  of  nice  perception  ;  as, 
exquisite  sensibility. 

3.  Nice;  accurate;  capable  of  nice  discrimination; 
as,  exquisite  judgment,  taste,  or  discernment. 

4.  Being  in  the  highest  degree  ;  extreme  ;  as,  to 
relish  pleasure  in  an  exquisite  degree.  So  we  say, 
exquisite  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  most  exquisite  of  human  satisfactions  flows  from  an  approv- 
ing conscience,  J.  M.  Mason. 

5.  Very  sensibly  felt ;  as,  a  painful  and  exquisite 
impression  on  the  nerves.  Chcyne. 

EX'CICI-SITE,  (eks'kwe-zit,)  n.    One  dressed   with 

extreme  care  ;  a  fop.  Smart. 

EX'QUI-SITE-LY,  adv.  Nicely;  accurately;  with 
great  perfection  ;  as,  a  work  exquisitely  finished ;  ex- 
quisitely written. 

2.  With  keen  sensation  or  with  nice  perception. 
We  feel  pain  more  exquisitely  when  nothing  diverts 
our  attention  from  it. 

We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut.  Bacon. 

EX'QUI-SITE-NESS,  n.  Nicety  ;  exactness  ;  accura- 
cy ;  completeness  ;  perfection  ;  as,  the  exquisitcness 
of  workmanship. 

2.  Keenness  ;  sharpness  ;  extremity  ;  as,  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  pain  or  grief. 
EX-QUIS'I-TIVE,  a.     Curious;    eager  to   discover. 

[Not  ill  use.] 
EX-QUIS'I-TIVE-LY,    adv.      Curiously  ;    minutely. 

[Nut  in  use.]  Sidney. 

EX-REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE,  n.    One  who  has  been 

formerly  a  representative,  but  is  no  longer  one. 
EX-S  AN"GUI-OUS,  a.    [L.  exsanguis ;  ex  and  sanguis, 
blood.] 

Destitute  of  blood,  or  rather  of  red  blood,  as  an 
animal.  Encyc. 

[Exsancuixous  and  Exsanguineous  are  also  some- 
times used.] 
EX-SCIND',  (eks-sind',)  v.  t.    [L.  exscindo.] 

To  cut  off. 
EX-SCIND'ED,  pp.     Cut  off. 
EX-SCIND'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  off. 
EX-SeillliE',  v.  t     [L.  exscribo.] 

To  copv  ;  to  transcribe.  [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 
EX-SCRIPT',  n.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  [Not  used.] 
EX-SEC  RE-TA-RY,  n.    One  who  has  been  secretary, 

but  is  no  longer  in  office. 
EX-SECTION,  n.     [L.  exseetio.] 

A  cutting  off,  or  a  cutting  out.  Darwin. 

EX-SEN'A-TOR,  n.   One  who  has  been  a  senator,  but 

is  no  longer  one. 
EX-SERT',        )  a.     [L.  exsero  ;  ex  and  sero.     See  Ex- 
EX  SERT'ED,  (      ert.] 

Standing  out;  projecting  beyond  something  else; 
as,  stamens  exscrt.  Eaton. 

A  small  portion  of  the  basil  edge  of  the  shell  exserted.    Barnes. 
EX-SERT'ILE,  a.    That  may  be  thrust  out  or  protru- 
ded. Fleming. 
EX-SICCANT,  a.     ISee  Exsiccate.]     Drying  ;  evap- 
orating moisture  ;  having  the  quality  of  drying. 
EX-SICCITE  or  EX'SI€-€ATE,  v.  t.     [L.   exsiceo; 
ex  and  sicco,  to  dry.] 
To  dry ;  to  exhaust  or  evaporate  moisture. 

Brown.     Mortimer. 
EX-SICCA-TED  or  EX'SI€-€A-TED,w.ora.  Dried. 
EX-SICCA-TING   or   EX'SIC-CA-TING,  ppr.  or   a. 

Drying  ;   evaporating  moisture. 
EX-SIC-CA'TION,  h.    The  act  or  operation  of  drying; 

evaporation  of  moisture  ;  dryness.  Brown. 

EX-SICCA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  make  dry. 
EX-SPU-I''TION,  (eks-pu-ish'un,)  n.     [h.  expuo,  for 
exspuo.] 
A  discharge  of  saliva  by  spitting.  Darwin. 

EX-STIP'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  ex  and  stipula,  straw.] 

In  botany,  having  no  stipules.  Martyn. 

EX-SUCCOUS,  a.  [L.  exsuccus ;  ex  and  succus, 
juice.] 

Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry.  Brown. 

EX-SUCTION,  n.    [L.  exugo,  exsugo,  to  suck  out ; 
sugo,  to  suck.] 
The  act  of  sucking  out.  Boyle. 

EX-SU-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  exudo,  for  exsudo.] 

[This  orthography  would  be  preferable,  but  Exuda- 
tion is  most  common.] 

1.  A  sweating  ;  a  discharge  of  humors  or  moisture 
from  animal  bodies  by  sweat  or  extillation  through 
the  pores. 

2.  The  discharge  of  the  juices  of  a  plant,  moisture 
from  the  earth,  &x. 

EX-SUF-FLA'TION,  n      [L.  ex  and  sufflo,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  blowing  or  blast  from  beneath.    [Little  used.] 

2.  A  kind  of  exorcism.  Fulke. 
EX-SUF'FO-LATE,  a.     Contemptible.     [Not  in  use.] 
EX-SUS'01-TATE,  t>.  t.     [L.  exsuscito.]           [Shale. 

To  rouse  ;  to  excite.     [Not  used.] 
EX-SUS-Cl-TA'TION,  n.    A  stirring  up;  a  rousing. 

[Not  used.]  Hallywell. 

EX'TANCE,  n.     [L.  extans.] 

_  Outward  existence.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

EX'TAN-CY,  7t.    [  L.  exstans,  extans,  standing  out,  from 

exsto  ;  ex  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  The  state  of  rising  above  others. 

2.  Parts  rising  above  the  rest ;  opposed  to  depres- 
sion.    [Little  used.]  Boyle. 
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That  pari  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums, 
A  hotly  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  extant. 


EX'TANT,  a.     [L.  exstans,  extans,  supra.] 

1.  Standing  out  or  above  any  surface  ;  protruded. 

Bay. 

intley. 

2.  In  being;  now  subsisting;  not  suppressed,  de- 
stroyed, or  lost.  A  part  only  of  the  history  of  Livy, 
and  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  is  now  extant.  Socra- 
tes wrote  much,  but  none  of  his  writings  are  extant. 
The  extant  works  of  orators  and  philosophers. 

Mitford. 
EX'TA-SY,  EX-TAT'I€.     See  Ecstasy,  Ecstatic. 
EX-TEM'^PO-RAL,  a.    [L.  extemporalis  j  ex  and  tempos, 
time.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  at  the  moment,  without  pre- 
meditation ;  as,  an  crtemporal  discourse.       Wotton. 

2.  Speaking  without  premeditation.      B.  Jonson. 
[Instead  of  this  word,  Extemporaneous  and  Extem- 
porary are  now  used.] 

EX-TEM'PO-RAL-LY,  adv.    Without  premeditation. 

Slmk. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-AN,  a.  [Not  used.]  See  Extem- 
poraneous. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS,  c.  [L.  cxtemporaneus ;  ex 
and  tempus,  time.] 

Composed,  performed,  or  uttered,  at  the  time  the 
subject  occurs,  without  previous  study  ;  unpremedi- 
tated ;  as,  an  extemporaneous  address  ;  an  extempora- 
neous production  ;  an  extemporaneous  prescription. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-LY,«<fo.  Without  previous 
study. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unpremeditated. 

EX-TEM'PO-RA-RI-LY,a(fo.  Without  previous  study. 

EX-TEM'PO-RA-B.Y,  a.  [L.  ex  and  temporarius,  from 
tempus,  time.] 

Composed,  performed,  or  uttered,  without  previous 
study  or  preparation.     [See  Extemporaneous.]' 

EX-TEM'PO-RE,  ado.  [L.  ex,  and  abl.  of  tempus,  time.] 

1.  Without  previous  study  or  meditation  ;  without 
preparation  ;  suddenly ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  extem- 
pore. 

2.  It  is  used  as  an  adjective,  improperly;  at  least 
without  necessity,  for  Extemporaneous  ;  as,  an  ex- 
tempore dissertation.  Addison. 

EX-TEM'PO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unpre- 
meditated ;  the  state  of  being  composed,  performed, 
or  uttered,  without  previous  study.  Johnson. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  speak  extempore  ;  to 
speak  without  previous  study  or  preparation.  To  ex- 
temporize well  requires  a  ready  mind,  well  furnished 
with  knowledge. 

2.  To  discourse  without  notes  or  written  composi- 
tion. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ER,  n.  One  who  speaks  without 
previous  study,  or  without  written  composition. 

EX-TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Speaking  without 
previous  study  or  preparation  by  writing. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  element  than 
in  the  pulpit.  South. 

EX-TEND',  v.  fct  [L.  cxtenda  ;  ex  and  tendo,  from  Gr. 
reivto,  L.  tcneo ;  Fr.  etendre;  It.  stendere ;  Sp.  exten- 
der; Arm.  astenna;  W.  estyn,  from  iynu,  to  pull,  or 
tyn,  a  pull,  a  stretch.] 

1.  To  stretch  in  any  direction  ;  to  carry  forward,  or 
continue  in  length,  as  a  line  ;  to  spread  in  breadth  ; 
to  expand  or  dilate  in  size.  The  word  is  particularly 
applied  to  length  and  breadth.  We  extend  lines  in 
surveying  ;  we  extend  roads,  limits,  bounds;  we  ex- 
tend metal  plates  by  hammering. 

2.  To  stretch ;  to  reach  forth  ;  as,  to  extend  the  arm 
or  hand. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  widen  ; 
as,  to  extend  the  capacities  or  intellectual  powers  ;  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  to  extend  commerce. 

4.  To  continue  ;  to  prolong  ;  as,  to  extend  the  time 
of  payment;  to  extend  the  season  of  trial. 

5.  To  communicate  ;  to  bestow  on  ;  to  use  or  exer- 
cise toward. 

He  hath  extended  mercy  to  me  before  the  king.  —  Ezra  vii. 

6.  To  impart ;  to  yield  or  give. 

I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river.  —  Is.  lxvi. 

7.  In  law,  to  value  lands  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent 
in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  or  to  levy  on  lands,  as  an 
execution. 

The  execution  wns  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  who  extended  the 
same  on  certain  real  estate.  Mass.  Rep. 

EX-TEND',  v.  i.  To  stretch  ;  to  reach  ;  to  be  contin- 
ued in  length  or  breadth.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts extends  west  to  the  border  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Connecticut  River  extends  from  Canada  to  the 
Sound.  How  far  will  your  argument  or  proposition 
extend  ?     Let  our  charities  extend  to  the  heathen. 

EX-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stretched  ;  spread  ;  expand- 
ed ;  enlarged  ;  bestowed  on  ;  communicated  ;  valued 
under  a  writ  of  extent,  or  extendi  facias;  levied. 

EX-TEND'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  extends  or 
stretches. 

EX-TEND'I-ELE,  a.  Capable  of  being  extended  ; 
that  may  be  stretched,  extended,  enlarged,  wid- 
ened, or  expanded. 

2.  That  may  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent  and  val- 
ued. 
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EX-TEND'ING,  ppr.  Stretching;  reaching;  contin- 
uing in  length  ;  spreading;  enlarging;  valuing. 

EX-TEND'LESS-NESS,  n.  Unlimited  extension. 
[Not  used.]  Hole. 

EX-TENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  extensible.]  The  ca- 
pacity of  Deing  extended,  or  of  suffering  extension  ; 
as,  the  extensibility  of  a  fiber  ;  or  of  a  plate  of  met 
al.  Orew. 

EX-TENS'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  extensus.] 

That  may  be  extended  ;  capable  of  being  stretched 
in  length  or  breadth  ;  susceptible  of  enlargement. 

Holder. 

EX-TENS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     Extensibility,  which  see. 

EX-TENS'ILE,  a.    Capable  of  being  extended. 

EX-TEN'SION,  n.     [L.  extensio.] 

1.  The  act  of  extending;  a  stretching. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended  ;  enlargement  in 
breadth,  or  continuation  of  length. 

3.  In  philosophy,  that  property  of  a  body  by  which 
it  occupies  a  portion  of  space. 

4.  In  mercantile  language,  an  extension  is  a  w  ritten 
engagement  on  the  part  of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debt- 
or further  time  to  pay  a  debt. 

EX-TEN'SION-AL,  a.  Having  great  extent.  [Not 
used.]  More. 

EX-TjENS'IVE,  a.     Wide ;  large  ;  having  great  en- 
largement or  extent ;  as,  an  extensive  farm  ;  an  exten- 
sive field  ;  an  extensive.  lake  ;  an  extensive  sphere  of 
operations ;  extensive  benevolence. 
2.  That  may  be  extended.     [Not  used.]       Boyle. 

EX-TENS'IVE-LY,  adv.  Widely  ;  largely  ;  to  a  great 
extent ;  as,  a  story  is  extensively  circulated. 

EX-TENS'IVE-NESS,  n.  Wideness;  largeness;  ex- 
tent ;  as,  the  cxtensivencss  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Extent;  diffusiveness;  as,  the  cxtensiveness  of  a 
man's  charities  or  benevolence. 

3.  Capacity  of  being  extended.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 
EX-TENS'OR,  n.    [L.]     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 

serves  to  extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  an  arm  or  a  finger  :  opposed  to  flexor.  Coxe.     Cyc. 

EX-TENT',  a.     Extended.  .  Spenser. 

EX-TENT',  n.  [L.  extentus.  It  is  frequently  accent- 
ed on  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  extended  ; 
hence,  compass ;  bulk  ;  size ;  as,  a  great  extent  of 
country,  or  of  body. 

2.  Length  ;  as,  an  extent  of  line. 

3.  Communication  ;  distribution. 

The  extent  of  equal  justice.  Shak. 

4.  In  laio,  a  writ  of  execution,  or  extendi  facias, 
which  is  directed  to  the  sheriff  against  the  body, 
lands,  and  goods,  or  the  lands  only,  of  a  debtor  ; 
also,  the  act  of  the  sheriff  or  officer  upon  the  writ 
itself.  P.  Cyc. 

EX-TEN'U-aTE,  v.  tA  [L.  exlcnuo ;  ex  and  tenuo,  to 
make  thin  ;  Sp.  extcnuar  ;  It.  stenuare.     See  Thin.] 

1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  slender.  Sickness  exten- 
uates the  body.  Encyc. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish,  as  a  crime  or  guilt. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime.  Dryden. 

3.  To  lessen  in  representation ;  to  palliate  ;  opposed 
to  aggravate. 

4.  To  lessen  or  diminish  in  honor.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 

5.  To  make  thin  or  rare  ;  opposed  to  condense.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

EX-TEN'U-ATE,  a.     Thin  ;  slender.     [Not  used.] 

EX-TEN'U-A-TED,  pp.  Made  thin,  lean,  or  slender ; 
made  smaller ;  lessened  ;  diminished  ;  palliated  ; 
made  rare. 

EX-TEN'U-a-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  thin  or  slen- 
der; lessening;  diminishing;  palliating;  making 
rare. 

EX-TEN-U-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  thin  ; 
the  process  of  growing  thin  or  lean  ;  the  losing  of 
flesh. 

2.  The  act  of  representing  any  thing  as  less  wrong, 
faulty,  or  criminal,  than  it  is  in  fact ;  palliation  ;  op- 
posed to  aggravation  ,•  as,  the  extenuation  of  faults, 
injuries,  or  crimes. 

3.  Mitigation  ;  alleviation  ;  as,  the  extenuation  of 
punishment.     [Not  common.]  '     Atterbitry. 

EX-TEN't{-.5-TOR,  v.    One  who  extenuates. 
EX-TE'RI-OR,   a.     [L.,  from  exterus,  foreign;  Fr.  ex- 
terieur;  It.  esteriore.] 

1.  External ;  outward  ;  applied  to  the  outside  or 
outer  surface  of  a  body,  and  opposed  to  interior. 
We  speak  of  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  a 
concavo-convex  lens. 

2.  External ;  on  the  outside,  with  reference  to  a 
person  ;  extrinsic.  Wc  speak  of  an  object  exterior 
to  a  man,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  within,  or  in 
his  mind. 

3.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  foreign  nations  ;  as,  the  ex- 
terior relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

EX-TE'RI-OR,  n.    The  outward  surface  ;  that  which 
is  external. 
2.  Outward  or  visible  deportment ;  appearance. 
EX-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.    Surface  ;  superficies. 
EX-Te'RI-OR-LY,  adv.    Outwardly  ;  externally.  [An 

ill-formed  word.]  Shak. 

EX-Te'RI-ORS,  n.  pi.    The  outward  parts  of  a  thing. 

Shak. 
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2.  Outward  or  external  deportment,  or  forms  and 
ceremonies;  visible  acts,  as  the  exteriors  of  reliiicn- 
EX-TERM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  extermino ;  ex  and  ter- 
minus, limit.] 

Literally,  to  drive  from  within  the  limits  or  borders. 
Hence, 

1.  To  destroy  utterly ;  to  drive  away ;  to  extirpate  ; 
as,  to  exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation ;  to 
exterminate  inhabitants,  or  a  race  of  men. 

2.  To  eradicate  ;  to  root  out ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to 
exterminate  error,  heresy,  infidelity,  or  atheism  ;  to 
exterminate  vice. 

3.  To  root  out,  as  plants  ;  to  extirpate  ;  as,  to  ex- 
terminate weeds. 

4.  In  algebra,  to  take  away  ;  to  cause  to  disappear ; 
as,  to  exterminate  surds  or  unknown  quantities  from 
an  equation. 

EX-TERM'IN-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Utterly  driven  away 
or  destroyed  ;  eradicated  ;  extirpated  ;  taken  away. 

EX-TERYI'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  away  or 
totally  destroying;  eradicating;  extirpating;  taking 
awav. 

EX-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exterminating ; 
total  expulsion  or  destruction  ;  eradication  ;  extirpa- 
tion ;  excision  ;  as,  the  extermination  of  inhabitants 
or  tribes,  of  error  or  vice,  or  of  weeds  from  a  field. 

2.  In  algebra,  a  taking  away  ;  a  causing  to  disap- 
pear, as  of  unknown  quantities  from  an  equation. 

EX-TERM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  He  or  that  which  exterm- 
inates. 

EX-TERM'IN-A-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
exterminate.  Burke. 

EX-TERM'INE,  v.  t.    To  exterminate.     [JVot  used.] 

EX-TERN',  a.     [L.  extcmus.]  [Shak. 

1.  External  ;  outward  ;  visible.  Shuk. 

2.  Without  itself;  not  inherent;  not  intrinsic.  [Lit- 
tle used.}  Dig-by. 

EX-TERN',  7i.     A  pupil    in  a  seminary  who  lives 

without  its  walls. 
EX-TERN' AL,  a.  [L.  externus ;  It.  csterno ;  Sp.  externo.] 

1.  Outward  ;  exterior;  as,  the  external  surface  of  a 
body  ;  opposed  to  internal. 

2.  Outward;  not  intrinsic ;  not  being  within;  as, 
external  objects  ;  external  causes  or  effects. 

3.  Exterior ;  visible ;  apparent ;  as,  external  de- 
portment. 

4.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  foreign 
nations  ;  as,  external  trade  or  commerce  ;  the  external 
relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

External  taxes,  are  duties  or  imposts  laid  on  goods 
imported  into  a  country.  Federalist. 

EX  TER-NAL'I-TY,  «.  External  perception.  A.Smith. 
EX-TERN' AL-LY,  adv.    Outwardly  ;  on  the  outside. 

2.  In  appearance  ;  visibly. 
EX-TERN'ALS,  n.  pi.    The  outward  parts ;  exterior 
form. 

Adam  was  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals  :  he  had  a  beautiful 
body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul.  South. 

2.  Outward  rites  and  ceremonies;  visible  forms ; 
as,  the  externals  of  religion. 
EX-TER-RA'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   exterraneus;   ex  and 
terra,  a  land.] 
Foreign  ;  belonging  to  or  coming  from  abroad. 
EX-TER'SION,  feks-terTshun,)   h.     [L.  extersio,  from 
extcrgeo  ;  ex  and  tcrgeo,  to  wipe.] 
The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 
EX-TILL',  v.  i.     [L.  e.xtillo  ;  ex  and  stillo,  to  drop.] 

To  drop  or  distill  from. 
EX-TIL-LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  distilling  from,  or 

falling  from  in  drops. 
EX-TILL'£D1(eks-tild',)  pp.    Distilled. 
EX-TIM'U.-LaTE.     [JVot  in  use.]     See  Stimulate. 
EX-TIM-U-La'TION.     See  Stimulation. 
EX-TINCT',  a.     [h.  cxtinctus.     See  Extinguish.] 

1.  Extinguished  ;  put  out ;  quenched  ;  as,  fire, 
light,  or  a  lamp,  is  extinct. 

2.  Being  at  an  end;  having  no  survivor;  as,  a 
family  or  race  is  extinct. 

3.  Being  at  an  end  ;  having  ceased.  The  enmity 
between  the  families  i3  extinct. 

My  days  are  extinct.  —  Job  xvii. 

4.  Being  at  an  end,  by  abolition  or  disuse ;  having 
no  force  ;  as,  the  law  is  extinct. 

EX-TINCT',  v.  t.   To  put  out;  to  destroy.  [Improper.] 
EX-TINC'TION,  n.     [L.  extinctio.    See  Extinguish.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  or  destroying  light  or 
fire,  by  qtfenching,  suffocation,  or  otherwise. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished,  quenched,  or 
suffocated  ;  as,  tile  extinction  of  fire  or  of  a  candle. 

3.  Destruction  ;  excision  ;  as,  the  extinction  of  na- 
tions'. 

4.  Destruction  ;  suppression  ;  a  putting  an  end  to  ; 
a«,  the  extinction  of  life,  or  of  a  family  ;  the  extinction 
of  feuds ,  jealousies,  or  enmity ;  the  extinction  of  a  claim. 

EX-TIN"GUISH,  (eks-ting'gwish,)  tj.  t.  [L.  cxtinguo ; 
ex  and  stingo,  stinguo,  or  the  latter  may  be  a  con- 
tra; tion  ;  Gr.  art^oi,  for  artyoi,  to  prick,  that  is,  to 
thrust ;  or  more  directly  from  tingo,  to  dip,  to  stain  ; 
both  probably  ailied  to  tango,  for  tago,  to  touch.  Fr. 
cicindre  ;  It.  estinguerei  Sp.  extin guir.  See  Class  Dg, 
No.  19,  31,  40  ] 

J.  To  put  out;  to  quench;  to  suffocate;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  extinguish  fire  or  flame. 
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2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  extinguish 
love  or  hatred  in  the  breast ;  to  extinguish  desire  or 
hope  ,  to  extinguish  a  claim  or  title. 

3.  To  obscure  by  superior  splendor.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  an  end  to,  by  union  or  consolidation. 
[See  Extinguishment.] 

EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quenched, 
destroyed,  or  suppressed. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-£D,  (eks  ting'gwisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Put 
out;  quenched  ;  stifled;  suppressed;  destroyed. 

EX-TIN"GUISH-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  extin- 
guishes. 

2.  A  hollow  conical  utensil  to  be  put  on  a  candle 
or  lamp  to  extinguish  it. 

EX-TIN"GUTSH-ING,  ppr.  Putting  out ;  quenching; 
suppressing  ;  destroying. 

EX-TIN''GUISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  putting  out  or 
quenching;  extinction;  suppression;  destruction; 
as,  the  extinguishment  of  fire  or  flame  ;  of  discord, 
enmity,  or  jealousy  ;  or  of  love  or  affection. 

2.  Abolition  ;  nullification. 

Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be  altered  by 
extinguishment.  Hooker. 

3.  Extinction  ;  a  putting  an  end  to,  or  a  coming  to 
an  end  ;  termination  ;  as,  the  extinguishment  of  a 
race  or  tribe. 

4.  The  putting  an  end  to  a  right  or  estate,  by  con- 
solidation or  union. 

If  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B 
and  liis  heirs,  and  I  release  to  A  ;  this  release  operates  as 
an  extinguishment  of  my  right  to  the  reversion.  lilackstone. 

EX-TIRP',  v.  t.    To  extirpate.    [JVot  used.]    Spenser. 
EX-TIRP'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated.  Evelyn. 
EX-TIR'PATE,  (eks-tur'pate,)  v    U     [L.  extirpo  ;    ex 
and  stirps,  root ;  It.  estirpare.] 

1.  To  pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  out ; 
to  eradicate;  to  destroy  totally  ;  as,  to  extirpate  weeds 
or  noxious  plants  from  a  field. 

2.  To  eradicate;  to  root  out;  to  destroy  wholly  ; 
as,  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy  ;  to  extirpate  a  sect. 

3.  In  surgery,  to  cut  out ;  to  cut  off";  to  eat  out ;  to 
remove  completely  ;  as,  to  extirpate  a  wen. 

EX-TIR'PA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots  ; 
rooted  out ;  eradicated  ;  totally  destroyed. 

EX-TIR'PA-TING,  ppr.  Pulling  up  or  out  by  the  roots ; 
eradicating;  totally  destroying. 

EX-TIR-PA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rooting  out ;  eradi- 
cation ;  excision  ;  total  destruction ;  as,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  weeds  from  land  ;  the  extirpation  of  evil  prin- 
ciples from  the  heart ;  the  extirpation  of  a  race  of 
men  ;  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

EX'TIR-PA-TOR,  n.  One  who  roots  out;  a  de- 
stroyer. 

EX-TI-SPI"CIOIJS,  (-spish'us,)  a.  Augurial ;  rela- 
ting to  the  inspection  of  entrails  in  order  to  prognos- 
tication. Brown. 

EX-TOL',  v.  t.t  [L.  extollo ;  ex  and  tollo,  to  raise  ;  Ch. 
ypi,  or  Heb.  and  Ch.  W  Class  Dl,  No.  3,  18,  28.] 
To  raise  in  words  or  eulogy  ;  to  praise  ;  to  exalt  in 
commendation;  to  magnify.  We  extol  virtues,  noble 
exploits,  and  heroism.  Men  are  too  much  disposed 
to  extol  the  rich  and  despise  the  poor. 


EX-TOL'L£D,  (eks-told',)  pp.  Exalted  in  commen- 
dation ;  praised  ;  magnified. 

EX-TOL'LER,  b.  One  who  praises  or  magnifies  ;  a 
praiser  or  magnifier. 

EX-TOL'LING, ppr.  Praising;  exalting  by  praise  or 
commendation  ;  magnifying. 

EX-TORS' LVE,  a.  [See  Extort.]  Serving  to  ex- 
tort ;  tending  to  draw  from  by  compulsion. 

EX-TORS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  an  extorsive  manner; 
by  extorsion. 

EX-TORT',  0.  (.  [L.  extortus,  from  extorqueo,  to  wrest 
from  ;  ex  and  torqueo,  to  twist ;  Fr.  extorquer.] 

1.  To  draw  from  by  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  wrest 
or  wring  frum  by  physical  force,  by  menace,  duress, 
violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal  means.  Con- 
querors extort  contributions  from  the  vanquished  ; 
tyrannical  princes  extort  money  from  their  subjects; 
officers  often  extort  illegal  fees  ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack.  A  promise  extorted  by  du- 
ress is  not  binding. 

2.  To  gain  by  violence  or  oppression.      Spenser. 
EX-TORT',  v.  i.    To  practice  extortion. 

Spe7iser.     Davies. 

EX-TORT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  from  by  compulsion ; 
wrested  from. 

EX-TORT'ER,  n.  One  who  extorts,  or  practices  ex- 
tortion. Camden. 

EX-TORT'ING,  ppr.  Wresting  from  by  force  or  un- 
due exercise,  of  power. 

EX-TOR'T ION,  n.  The  act  of  extorting  ;  the  act  or 
practice  of  wresting  any  thingfrom  a  person  by  force, 
duress,  menaces,  authority,  or  by  any  undue  exer- 
cise of  power ;  illegal  exaction  ;  illegal  compulsion 
to  pay  money,  or  to  do  some  other  act.  Extortion  is 
an  offense  punishable  at  common  law. 

2.  Force  or  illegal  compulsion  by  which  any  thing 
is  taken  from  a  person.  xTing  Charles. 

EX-TOR'TION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  implying 
extortion. 
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EX-TOR'TION-ATE,  )   a.      Oppressive  ;    containing 

EX-TOR'TION-OUS,  j       extortion. 

EX-TOR'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  practices  extortion. 
Extortioners  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 

EX-TOR'TIOUS,  a.     Oppressive  ;  violent  ;  unjust. 

EX'TRA  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  beyond  or 
excess.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as, 
extra  work,  extra  pay,  work  or  pay  beyond  what  is 
usual  or  agreed  on.  Sometimes  it  stands  by  itself 
as  a  noun,  through  the  omission  of  the  word  con- 
nected with  it ;  as,  to  dispatch  an  extra,  i.  e.,  an  extra 
stage-coach. 

EX-TRACT',  v.  t.  [L.  extractus,  from  cxtraho  ,-  ex  and 
traho,  to  draw.  (See  Draw  and  Drag.)  Sp.  cxtraer  ; 
It.  cstrarre ;  Fr.  estraire.] 

1.  To  draw  out ;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out,  as  the  juices  or  essence  of  a  sub- 
stance, by  distillation,  solution,  or  other  means  ;  as, 
to  extract  spirit  from  the  juice  of  the  cane  ;  to  extract 
salts  from  ashes. 

3.  To  take  out ;  to  take  from. 

Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted.  Milton. 

4.  To  take  out  or  select  a  part ;  to  take  a  passage 
or  passages  from  a  book  or  writing. 

I  have  extracted  from  the  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  falsehoods. 

Swift. 

5.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  to  extract  the  root  of  a 
number  or  quantity,  is  to  find  its  root. 

C.  In  a  general  sense,  to  draw  from  by  any  means 
or  operation. 
EX'TRACT,  n.    That  which   is  extracted  or  drawn 
from  something. 

2.  In  literature,  a  passage  taken  from  a  book  or 
writing.  Camden. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  any  thing  drawn  from  a  substance, 
as  essences,  tinctures,  &c. ;  or  a  solution  of  the  purer 
parts  of  a  mixed  body  inspissated,  by  distillation  or 
evaporation,  nearly  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Encyc.     Quincy, 
Any  substance    obtained  by  digesting  vegetable 
substances   in   water   or  alcohol,  and    evaporating 
them  to  a  solid  consistence.  Brande. 

4.  An  inspissated,  expressed,  or  exuded  juice. 

5.  In  chemistry,  a  peculiar  principle,  once  erroneous- 
ly supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  ex- 
tracts ;  called  also  the  extractive  principle. 

6.  Extraction  ;  descent.    [JVot  now  used.]    South. 
EX-TRACT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Drawn  or  taken  out. 
EX-TRACT'ING,  ppr.    Drawing  or  taking  out. 
EX-TRACTION,  n.     [L.  extractio.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  as,  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  ;  the  extraction  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from  the 
body  ;  the  extraction  of  a  fetus  or  child  in  midwifery. 

2.  Descent ;  lineage  ;  birth  ;  derivation  of  persons 
from  a  stock  or  family.  Hence,  the  stock  or  family 
from  which  one  has  descended.  We  say,  a  man  is 
of  a  noble  extraction. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  operation  of  drawing  essences, 
tinctures,  &.C,  from  a  substance.  Encyc. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  extraction  of  roots 
is  the  operation  of  finding  the  root  of  a  given  num- 
ber or  quantity  ;  also,  the  method  or  rule  by  which 
the  operation  is  performed  ;  evolution. 

EX-TRACT'IVE,  a.    That  is  or  may  be  extracted. 

Kimoan. 
EX-TRACT'IVE,  n.  The  same  as  Extract.  Parr. 
EX-TRACT'OR,  n.     In  midwifery,  a  forceps  or  instru 

ment  for  extracting  children. 
EX-TRA-DIC'TION-A-RY,  a.     [L.  extra  and  dictio.] 
Consisting  not  in  words,  but  in  realities.     [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

EX-TRA-DI"TION,  (eks-tra-dish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
the  L.  ex  and  traditio,  trado,  to  deliver.] 

Delivery  from  one  nation  to  another.   It  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  delivery,  by  one  nation  or  state  to 
another,  of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty.     It  may  be  applied,  also,  to  other  cases,  in 
pursuance  of  law  or  constitution. 
EX-TRa'DOS,  n.     The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch. 
EX-TRA-DS'TAL,    a.  Not  belonging  to  dower. 
EX-TRA-FO-Ll-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a     [L.  extra,  be- 
yond, and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  away  from  tile  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a 
different  place  from  them  ;  as,  cxtrafol'iaceous  prickles. 

Loudon. 
EX-TRA-Ge'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  extra  and  genus,  kind.] 

Belonging  to  another  kind. 
EX-TRA-JU-DI"CIAL,  (-ju-dish'al,)  a.     [extra,  with- 
out, and  judicial.] 

Out  of  the  proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  procedure.  Encyc. 

EX-TRA-JU-DI"CIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  out  of 

the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedings.      Ayliffc. 

EX-TRA-LIM'IT-A-RY,  a.     [extra  and  limit.]     Being 

beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  ;  as,  extralimitary  land. 

Mitfurd. 
EX'TRA-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.    extra    and 
milto,  to  send.] 
A  sending  out ;  emission.  Brown. 

EX-TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.     [L.  extra  and  mundus,  the 
world.] 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  material  world.     Olanville. 
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EX-TRa'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  cxtraneus.] 

Foreign  ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing  ;  existing  with- 
out; not  intrinsic;  as,  to  separate  gold  from  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  is 
extraneous  and  superinduced.  Locke. 

Extraneous  fossils  ;  organic  remains  ;  exuvite  of 
organized  beings,  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth.  Cyc. 

EX-TRa'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  extraneous  man- 
ner. 
EX-TRA-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)   a.    Not   within 

the  limits  of  official  duty. 
EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RIES,   (eks-tror'de-na-riz,)  n.  pi. 
Things   which  exceed    the    usual    order,    kind,   or 
method.     [Rarely  used  in  the  singular.] 
EX-TllAOR'DI-NA-RI-LY,  (eks-tror'de-na-ri-ly,)  adv. 
[See  Extraordinary.] 

In  a  manner  out  of  the  ordinary  or  usual  method  ; 
beyond  the  common  course,  limits,  or  order ;  in  an 
uncommon  degree;  remarkably;  particularly;  emi- 
nently. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  wa3  extraordinarily  magnificent. 

WUkins. 

EX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RI-NESS,     (eks-tror'-)    n.      Un- 

commonness  ;  remarkableness. 
EX-TIIAOR'DI-NA-RY,    (eks-tror'de-na-ry,)  a.     [L. 

extraordinarius ;    extra  and   ordinarius,   usual,   from 

crdo,  order.] 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method  ; 
not  in  the  usual,  customary,  or  regular  course ;  not 
ordinary.  Extraordinary  evils  require  extraordinary 
remedies. 

2.  Exceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure  ; 
hence,  remarkable  ;  uncommon  ;  rare  ;  wonderful ; 
as,  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Shakspeare  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  Newton  ;  an  edifice  of  extraor- 
dinary grandeur. 

3.  Special ;  particular ;  sent  for  a  special  purpose, 
or  on  a  particular  occasion ;  as,  an  extraordinary 
courier  or  messenger  ;  an  embassador  extraordinary; 
a  gazette  extraordinant. 

EX-TRA-PA-Ro'GHI-AL,  a.  [extra  and  parochial.'] 
Not  within  the  limits  of  any  parish.  Blaclcstonc. 

EX-TRA-1'HYS'ie-AL,  a.     Metaphysical.     Lawrence. 

EX-TRA-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fosh'un-al,)  a.  [ex- 
tra and  professional.] 

Foreign  to  a  profession  ;  not  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  professional  duty  or  business. 

Molina  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  these  studies  were  extra-profes- 
sional. Med.  Repos. 

EX-TRA-PRO-VIN'CIAL,  (-pro-vin'shal,)  a.  [extra 
and  provincial.]  Not  within  the  same  province  ;  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  archbishop. 

Aylige. 

EX-TRA-REG'U.-LAR,  a.  [extra  and  regular.]  Not 
comprehended  within  a  rule  or  rules.  Taylor. 

EX-TRA-TER-Rl-To'RI-AL,  a.  Being  beyond  or 
without  the  limits  of  a  territory  or  particular  jurisdic- 
tion. Hunter.     Whcaton's  Rep. 

EX-TRA-TROP'IC-AL,  «.  [extra  and  tropica;.]  Be- 
yond the  tropics  ;  without  the  tropics,  north  or 
south.  Whcwell. 

EX-TRAUGHT' ;  old  pp.  of  Extract.     [Obs.] 

EX-TRAV'A-GANCE,   \  n.      [L.    extra  and   vagans ; 

EX-TRAV'A-GAN-CY,  J  vagor,  to  wander.  See 
Vague.] 

1.  Literally,  a  wandering  beyond  a  limit;  an  ex- 
cursion or  stilly  from  the  usual  way,  course,  or  limit. 

Hammond. 

2.  In  writing  or  discourse,  a  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  strict  truth  or  probability  ;  as,  extravagance  of  ex- 
pression or  description. 

3.  Excess  of  affection,  passion,  or  appetite  ;  as,  ex- 
travagance of  love,  anger,  hatred,  or  hunger. 

4.  Excess  in  expenditures  of  property ;  the  ex- 
pending of  money  without  necessity,  or  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  or  proper ;  dissipation. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  ex- 
travagance. ArbuUinol. 

5.  In  general,  any  excess  or  wandering  from  pre- 
scribed limits;  irregularity;  vvildness;  as,  the  ex- 
travagance of  imagination  ;  extravagance  of  claims  or 
demands. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT,  o.  Literally,  wandering  beyond 
limits.  Shale. 

2.  Excessive ;  exceeding  due  bounds  ;  unreasona- 
ble. The  wishes,  demands,  desires,  and  passions  of 
men  are  often  extravagant. 

3.  Irregular ;  wild ;  not  within  ordinary  limits  of 
truth  or  probability,  or  other  usual  bounds;  as,  ex- 
travagant flights  of  fancy. 

There   is  something    nobly   wild   and    extravagant    in  great 
geniuses.  Addison. 

4.  Exceeding  necessity  or  propriety ;  wasteful ; 
prodigal;  as,  extravagant  expenses;  an  extravagant 
mode  of  living. 

5.  Prodigal ;  profuse  in  expenses ;  as,  an  extrava- 
gant man. 

He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty 
will  enforce  dependence,  and  invite  corruption.      Batnbler. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT,  n.  One  who  is  confined  to  no 
general  rule.  L'Estrange. 
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EX-TRAV'A-GANT-LY,  adv.  In  an  extravagant 
manner ;  wildly ;  not  within  the  limits  of  truth  or 
probability.     Men  often  write  and  talk  extravagantly. 

2.  Unreasonably;  excessively.  It  is  prudent  not 
to  praise  or  censure  extravagantly. 

3.  In  a  manner  to  use  property  without  necessity 
or  propriety,  or  to  no  good  purpose;  expensively,  or 
profusely  to  an  unjustifiable  degree;  as,  to  live,  eat, 
drink,  or  dress  extravagantly. 

EX-TRAV'A-GANT-NESS,?i.   Excess ;  extravagance. 


[Little  used.] 
EX-TF  ' ' 


TRAV'A-GANTS,  n.  pi.  In  church  history,  cer- 
tain decretal  epistles,  or  constitutions  of  the  popes, 
which  were  published  after  the  Clementines,  and 
not  at  first  arranged  and  digested  with  the  other 
papal  constitutions.  They  were  afterward  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  Encyc. 

EX-TRAV-A-GAN'ZA,  n.  [It.]  A  musical  composi- 
tion, designed  to  produce  effect  by  its  wild  irregular- 
ity. Smart. 

EX-TRAV'A-GSTE,  v.  i.  To  wander  beyond  the 
limits.     [Not  used.]  Warburton. 

EX-TRAV-A-Ga'TION,  n.  Excess ;  a  wandering  be- 
yond limits.  Smollett. 

EX-TRAVA-SaTE,  v.  t.  To  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood. 

EX-TRAVA-Sa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  [L.  extra  and  vasa, 
vessels.] 

Forced  or  let  out  of  its  proper  vessels ;  as,  extrava- 
sated  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

EX-TRAV'A-Sa-TING,  ppr.  Escaping  from  the 
proper  vessels. 

EX-TR A  V-A-SA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forcing  or  let- 
ting out  of  its  proper  vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid  ;  the 
state  of  being  forced  or  let  out  of  its  containing  ves- 
sels ;  effusion  ;  as,  an  extravasation  of  blood  after  a 
rupture  of  the  vessels. 

EX-TRA-VAS'€U-LAR,  a.  Being  out  of  the  proper 
vessels.  Lawrence. 

EX-TRAV'E-NATE,  a.     [L.  extra  and  vena,  vein.] 
Let  out  of  the  veins.     [Not  in  use.]         Qlanviltc. 

EX-TRA-VER'SION,  n.  [L.  extra  and  versio,  a  turn- 
ing;] 

The  act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of  being  turned 
or  thrown  out.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

EX-TReAT',  n.     Extraction.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

EX-TReME',  a.t  [L.  cxtremus,  last.] 

1.  Outermost;  utmost;  furthest;  at  the  utmost 
point,  edge,  or  border ;  as,  the  extreme  verge  or  point 
of  a  thing. 

2.  Greatest;  most  violent;  utmost;  as,  extreme 
pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  which  there  is  none  ;  as,  an  ex- 
treme remedy. 

4.  Utmost ;  worst  or  best  that  can  exist  or  be  sup- 
posed ;  as,  an  extreme  case. 

5.  Most  pressing  ;  as,  extreme  necessity. 
Extreme  unction,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the 

anointing  of  a  sick  person  with  oil,  when  affected 
with  some  mortal  disease,  and  usually  just  before 
death.  It  is  applied  tothe  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth, 
hands,  feet,  and  reins  of  penitents,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  grace  of  God  poured  into  the  soul. 

Encyc. 
Extreme  and  mean  proportion,  in  geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  segment  as  that  segment  is  to  the  less ;  or 
when  a  line  is  so  divided,  that  the  rectangle  under 
the  whole  line  and  the  lesser  segment  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  greater  segment.  Euclid. 

EX-TReME',  n.  The  utmost  point  or  verge  of  a 
thing  ;  that  part  which  terminates  a  body  ;  extremity. 

2.  Utmost  point ;  furthest  degree  ;  as,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. 
Avoid  extremes.   Extremes  naturally  beget  each  other. 

There  is  a  natural   progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy  to 
the  extreme  of  tyranny.  Washington. 

3.  In  logic,  the  extremes,  or  extreme  terms  of  a  syl- 
logism, are  the  predicate  and  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  "  Man  is  an  animal ;  Peter  is  a  man, 
therefore  Peter  is  an  animal;"  the  word  animal  is 
the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  less  extreme,  and  man 
the  middle  term.  Encyc. 

4.  In  mathematics,  the  extremes  are  the  first  and 
last  terms  of  a  proportion  ;  as,  when  three  magni- 
tudes are  proportional,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean.  Euclid. 

EX-TReME'LESS,  a.  Having  no  extremes  or  extrem- 
ities ;  infinite. 

EX-TREME'LY,  adv.     In  the  utmost  degree  ;  to  the 
utmost  point.     It  is  extremely  hot  or  cold  ;  it  in  ex- 
tremely painful. 
2.  In  familiar  language,  very  much;  greatly 

EX-TREM'I-TY,  n.     [L.  eztranitas.] 

1.  The  utmost  point  or  side  ;  the  verge  ;  the  point 
or  border  that  terminates  a  thing  ;  as,  the  extremities 
of  a  country. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  utmost  parts.  The  extrem- 
ities of  the  body,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  are  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet ;  but,  in  anatomy,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  limbs  only.  Brande. 

3.  The  utmost  point ;  the  highest  or  furthest  de- 
gree ;    as,  the   extremity   of  pain    or   suffering ;    the 
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extremity  of  cruelty.     Even  charity  and  forbearanco 
may  be  carried  to  extremity. 

4.  Extreme  or  utmost  distress,  straits,  or  difficul- 
ties ;  as,  a  city  besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity. 

5.  The  utmost  rigor  or  violence.  The  Greeks  have 
endured  oppression  in  its  utmost  extremity. 

6.  The  most  aggravated  state. 

The  world  is  running  after  fare*?,  the  extremity  of  bad  poetry. 

brijjen. 

EX'TRICA-BLE,  a.  [Infra.]  That  can  be  extrica- 
ted. 

EX'TRI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  cxtrico.  The  primary  verb 
trico  is  not  in  the  Latin.  We  probably  see  its  affini- 
ties in  the  Greek  Qpi(,  rptxos,  hair,  or  a  bush  of 
hair,  from  interweaving,  entangling.  I  suspect  that 
rpeic  anil  three  are  contracted  from  this  root ;  three 
for  threg,  folded,  pr  a  plexus.  The  same  word  occurs 
in  intricate  and  intrigue;  Fr. trieher, to  cheat;  tricoter, 
to  weave  ;  Eng.  trick  ;  It.  treccia,  a  lock  of  hair.  Class 
Rg,  No.  25.] 

1.  Properly,  to  disentangle  ;  hence,  to  free  from 
difficulties  or  perplexities  ;  to  disembarrass ;  as,  to  ex- 
tricate one  from  complicated  business,  from  trouble- 
some alliances,  or  other  connections  ;  to  extricate 
one's  self  from  debt. 

2.  To  send  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved 
EX'TRI-€a-1'ED,  pp.    Disentangled;  freed  from  dif- 
ficulties and  perplexities;  disembarrassed;  evolved. 

EX'TRI-Ga-TING,  ppr.  Disentangling;  disembar- 
rassing ;  evolving. 

EX-TIU-eA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disentangling ;  a 
freeing  from  perplexities  ;  disentanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  evolving ;  as,  the  ex- 
trication of  heat  or  moisture  from  a  substance. 

EX-TIUN'Sie,  )         rT  , 

EX-TRiN'Sie-AL,  ,  ""    [L"  «*"»»««*] 

External ;  outward  ;  not  contained  in  or  belonging 
to  a  body.  Mere  matter  can  not  move  without  the 
impulse  of  an  extrinsic  agent.  It  is  opposed  to  in- 
trinsic. 

EX-TRIN'Sie-AL-LY,  adv.  From  without;  exter- 
nally. 

EX-TROR'SAL,  a.     [L.  extrorsum.] 

In  botany,  turned  from  the  axis  to  which  it  apper- 
tains, as  anthers  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  toward 
the  petals. 

EX-TRfieT',  v.  t.     [L.  extruo,  extructus.] 
To  build  ;  to  construct.     [JVot  in  use.] 

EX-TRUG'TION,  n.     A  building.     [Not  used.] 

EX-TRUCT'IVE,  a.   Forming  into  a  structure.   Fulkc. 

EX-TRUCT'OR,  n.  A  builder ;  a  fabricator ;  a  con- 
triver.    [Mot  used.] 

EX-TRODE',  o.  t.  [L.  extrudo  ;  ex  and  trudo,  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  out ;  to  urge,  force,  or  press  out ;  to 
expel ;  as,  to  extrude  a  fetus. 

2.  To  drive  away  ;  to  drive  off.  Woodward. 
EX-TROD'ED,  pp.    Thrust  out ;  driven  out  or  away  ; 

expelled. 

EX-TRuD'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  out ;  expelling. 

EX-TRO'SION,  (eks-tru'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing or  throwing  out ;  a  driving  out ;  expulsion. 

EX-Tfj'HER-ANCE,   (  n.      [L.    extubcrans,    extubcro ; 

EX-TU'liER-AN-CY,  \      ex  and  tuber,  a  puff.] 

1.  In  medicine,  a  swelling  or  rising  of  the  flesh  ;  a 
protuberant  part.  Encyc. 

2.  A  knob  or  swelling  part  of  a  body.        Moxon. 
EX-TC'BER-ANT,  a.     Swelled  ;  standing  out. 
EX-Tu'BER-ATE,  o.  i.     [L.  extubcro.] 

To  swell.     [JVot  in  use.] 
EX-TU-MES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  extumescens,  cxtumesco; 
ex  ami  tu/ncsco,  tumeo,  to  swell.] 
A  swelling  or  rising.     [Little used-.] 
EX-U'BER-ANCE,  (egz-yu'ber-ans,)      )  n.t     [L    exu- 
EX-U'BER-AN-CY,(cgz-yu'ber-<in-sy,)  (      bcrans,  czu- 
bero  ;  ex  and  ubero,  to  fatten  ;  ubcr,  a  pap  or  breast, 
that  is,  a  swelling  or  mass.] 

1.  An  abundance  ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  rich- 
ness ;  as,  an  exuberance  of  fertility  or  fancy. 

2.  Superfluous  abundance  ;  luxuriance. 

3.  Overgrowth  ;  superfluous  shoots,  as  of  trees. 
EX-U'BER-ANT,    (egz-yu'her-ant,)    a.      Abundant ; 

plenteous;    rich;    as,  exuberant   fertility;    exuberant 
goodness. 

2.  Over-abundant ;  superfluous  ;  luxuriant. 

3.  Pouring  forth  abundance  ;  producing  in  plenty; 
as,  exuberant  spring.  Thomson. 

EX-U'BER-ANT-LY,  adv.     Abundantly  ;  very  copi- 
ously ;  in  great  plenty  ;  to  a  superfluous  degree.    The 
earth  has  produced  exuberantly. 
EX-U'BER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  exubcro.] 

To  abound  ;  to  be  in  great  abundance.      [Rare] 
EX-Ue'GOUS.     See  Exs'rjccous. 

EX-U-Da'TION,  n.  [L.  erudo.]  A  sweating  ;  a  dis- 
charge of  humors  or  moisture  from  animal  bodies. 

2.  The  discharge  of  the  juices  of  a  plant,  moist- 
ure from  the  earth,  &c. 
EX-tJDE',  v.  t.    [Supra.]    To  discharge  the  moisture 
or  juices  of  a  living  body  through  the  pores  ;  also,  to 
discharge  the  liquid  matter  of  a  plant  by  incisions. 
Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abundance.    Divight. 

tExu'DATE  is  not  ?to70  used.] 
[DE',  v.  i.    To  flow  from  a  living  body  through 
the  pores,  or  by  a  natural  discharge,  as  juice. 
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EX-U.D'ED,  pp.    Emitted,  as  juice. 
EX-UD'ING,  ppr.    Discharging,  as  juice. 
EX-UL'CER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  exulcero ;  ex  and  ulccin, 
to  ulcerate,  ulcus,  an  ulcer.] 

1.  To  cause  or  produce  an  ulcer  or  ulcers.  Encyc. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  corrode  ;  to  fret  or  anger.  Milton. 
EX-UL'CER-aTE,  v.  i.    To  become  an  ulcer  or  ulcer- 
ous. Bacon. 

EX-UL'CER-A  TED,  pp.  Affected  with  ulcers  ;  hav- 
ing become  \ilcerous. 

EX-UL'CER  i-T-ING,  ppr.  Producing  ulcers  on  ;  fret- 
ting ;  becoming  ulcerous. 

EX-UL-CER-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  causing  ulcers 

on  a  body,  or  the  process  of  becoming  ulcerous ;  the 

beginning  erosion  which  wears  away  the  substance, 

and  forms  an  ulcer.  Encyc.     Quincy. 

2.  A  fretting;  exacerbation;  corrosion.     Hooker. 

EX-UL'CER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  form 
ulcers. 

EX-ULT',  (egz-ult',)  v.  i.  [L.  ezulto ;  ex  and  salto,  sa- 
lio,  to  leap  ;  It.  csultare.] 

Properly,  to  leap  for  joy  ;  hence,  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph ;  to  rejoice  exceedingly  at  success  or  victory  ; 
to  be  glad  above  measure  ;  to  triumph.  It  is  natural 
to  man  to  exult  at  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  to 
exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

EX-ULT'ANCE,    I  n.     Exultation.     [JVot  used.} 

EX-ULT' AN-CY,  j  Hammond. 

EX-ULT' ANT,  a.     Rejoicing  triumphantly.     More. 

EX-ULT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  exulting  ;  lively  joy 
at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any  advantage  gained  ; 
great  gladness  ;  rapturous  delight ;  triumph.  Exult- 
ation usually  springs  from  the  gratification  of  our  de- 
sire of  some  good  ;  particularly,  of  distinction  or  su- 
periority, or  of  that  which  confers  distinction.  It 
often  springs  from  the  gratification  of  pride  or  am- 
bition. But  exultation  may  be  a  lively  joy  springing 
from  laudable  causes. 

EX-ULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rejoicing  greatly  or  in  tri- 
umph. 

EX-ULT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  triumphant  manner. 

EX-UN'DaTE,  v.  i.     To  overflow.     [Not  used.] 

EX-UN-Da'TION,  7i.  [L.  exundatio,  from  exundo,  to 
overflow  ;  ex  and  undo,  to  rise  in  waves,  unda,  a 
wave.] 

An  overflowing  abundance.     [Little  used.]    Ray. 

EX-UN"GU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  ex  and  ungula.] 
To  p.ire  off  superfluous  parts  or  nails. 

EX-UN" GU-La-TED,  pp.  Deprived  of  nails  or  su- 
perfluous parts. 

EX-UN"GU-La-TING,  ppr.    Paring  off,  as  nails,  &c. 

EXU'PER-A-BLE,  (-yu'per-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
overcome  or  surpassed. 

EX-U'PER-ANCE,  n.    Overbalance. 

EX-U'PER-ANT,  a.     Overcoming. 

EX-U'PF.R-aTE,7'.(.     To  excel  ;  to  surmount.    [Obs.] 

EX-Ij'PER  A-TED,  pp.     Conquered  ;  excelled. 

EX-U.'PER-A-TING,  ppr.     Excelling. 

EX-U-PER-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  excelling. 

EX-UR'GENT,  a.  [For  Exsurgent.]  Arising.  [Jfot 
used.] 

EX-US'CI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ezuscito.]    To  rouse. 

EX-US'TION,  (eks-ust'yun,)  71.     [L.  exustus.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  burning  up. 

EX-U'VI-A-P.LE,  a.  Capable  of  being  cast  or  thrown 
in  the  form  of  exuvia;. 

EX-U'VI-^E,  77.  pi.  [L.]  Cast  skins,  shells,  or  cover- 
ings, of  animals  ;  any  parts  of  animals  which  are 
shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skins  of  serpents  and  cater- 
pillars, the  shells  of  lobsters,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  In  geology,  the  fossil  shells  and  other  remains 
which  animals  have  left  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 

Lyell. 

EX  VO'TO,  [L.]  In  consequence  of  a  vow  ;  applied 
to  votive  offerings,  as  of  a  picture  for  a  chapel,  &c. ; 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

EY,  in  old  writers,  [Sax.  ig,]  signifies  an  isle. 

EY'AS,  (i'as,)  71.     [Fr.  niais,  silly.] 

A  young  hawk  jjust  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able 
to  prey  for  itself.  Hanmer.    Shak. 

EY'AS,  a.    Unfledged.     [Not  used.] 


Fthe  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
j  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the  upper  teeth 
on  the  under  lip,  and  accompanied  with  an  emission 
of  breath.  F  in  English  has  one  uniform  sound,  as  in 
father,  after.  Its  kindred  letter  is  v,  which  is  chiefly 
distinguished  from  /  by  being  more  vocal,  or  accom- 
panied with  more  sound,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
pronouncing  ef,  ev.  This  letter  may  be  derived  from 
the  Oriental  1  vau,  or  from  rj  pc  or  plie  ;  most  proba- 
bly the  former.  The  Latins  received  the  letter  from 
the  Eolians  in  Greece,  who  wrote  it  in  the  form  of  a 
double  gamma,  F;  whence  it  has  been  called  a  <(i- 


EY'AS-MUS-KET,  n.  A  young  unfledged  male  hawk, 
of  the  musket  kind,  or  sparrow  hawk.  Shah. 

EYE,  (I,)  77.  [Sax.  eag,  eali ;  Goth,  auga  ;  D.  oog  ;  G. 
auge  :  Sw.  '6 ga  ;  Dan.  'dye  ;  Russ.  oka  ;  Sans,  aluhi ; 
L.  oculus,  a  diminutive,  whence  Fr.  a?i7,  Sp.  oju,  It. 
occhio,  Port  ollw.  The  original  word  must  have  been 
ag,  eg,  or  hag  or  heg,  coinciding  with  egg.  The  old 
English  plural  was  eyen,  or  eync.j 

1.  The  organ  of  sight  or  vision  ;  properly,  the  globe 
or  ball  movable  in  the  orbit.  The  eye  is  nearly  of  a 
spherical  figure,  and  composed  of  coats  or  tunics. 
But  in  the  term  eye  we  often  or  usually  include  the 
ball  and  the  parts  adjacent. 

2.  Sight;  view;  ocular  knowledge;  as,  I  have  a 
man  now  in  my  eye.  In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
more  generally  used. 

Before  whose  eyes   Jesus  Cnrist  hath  been  evidently  set  forth, 
crucified  among  you.  —  Gal.  iii. 

3.  Look  ;  countenance. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye.  Sluib. 

4.  Front ;  face. 

Her  aboil  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.  Shak. 

5.  Direct  opposition  ;  as,  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye. 

6.  Aspect ;  regard  ;  respect ;  view. 

Booksellers  mention  with  respect  the  authors  they  have  printed, 
and  consequently  have  an  eye  to  their  own  advantage. 

Addison. 

7.  Notice;  observation;  vigilance;  watch. 

After  this  jealousy,  lie  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him.   L1  Estrange. 

8.  View  of  the  mind  ;  opinion  formed  by  observa- 
tion or  contemplation. 

It  hath,  in  their  eye,  no  great  affinity  with  the  form  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Hooker. 

9.  Sight ;  view  ;  either  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

10.  Something  resembling  the  eye  in  form  ;  as,  the 
eye  of  a  peacock's  feather.  Newton. 

11.  A  small  hole  or  aperture ;  a  perforation  ;  as,  the 
eye  of  a  needle. 

12.  A  small  catch  for  a  hook ;  as  we  say,  hooks 
and  eyes.  In  nearly  the  same  sense,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  loops  or  7ings  which  serve  as  fasten- 
ings for  the  rigging  of  ships. 

13.  The  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot.  Encyc. 

14.  A  small  shade  of  color.     [Little  used.] 

Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. 

15.  The  power  of  perception. 

The  eyes  of  yonr  understanding  being  enlightened.  —  Eph.  L 

16.  Oversight ;  inspection. 


The  eyes  of  a  ship,  are  li'e  parts  which  lie  near  the 
hawse-holes,  particularly  in  the  lower  apartments. 

Mar.  Diet. 
To  set  the  eyes  on,  is  to  see ;  to  have  a  sight  of. 
To  find  favor  in  the  eyes,  is  to  be  graciously  received 
and  treated. 
EYE,  71.    A  brood  ;  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants. 
EYE,  v.  t.    To  fix  the  eye  on  ;  tcflook  on  ;  to  view ;  to 
observe  ;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly, 
or  with  fixed  attention. 

Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.  Pope. 

EYE,  v.  i.    To  appear  ;  to  have  an  appearance.  Shak. 

E?E'-AT-TRA€T'ING,  a.    Attracting  the  eyes. 

EYE'BALL,  77.    The  ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

EYE'-BKAM,  n.    A  glance  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

EYE'-lSoLT,  n.  In  shipi,  a  bar  of  iron,  or  bolt,  with 
an  eye  at  one  end,  formed  to  be  driven  into  the  deck 
or  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  tackles  or  fasten- 
ing ropes  to  it.  Totten. 

EYE'BRIGIIT,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
Euphrasia.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

EYE'-BRIGHT-EN-1NG,  71.    A  clearing  of  the  sight. 

Milton. 

EYE'BROW,  71.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the 
eye. 

EY'-ED,  (Ide,)  pp.    Viewed ;  observed  ;  watched. 


F. 


gamma.    It  corresponds  in  power  to  the  Greek  d>,  phi, 
and  its  proper  name  is  cf. 
As  a  Latin  numeral,  it  signifies  40,  and  with  a  dash 

over  the  top,  F,  forty  thousand. 

In  the  civil  law,  two  of  these  letters  together,  ^sig- 
nify the  pandects. 

In  English  criminal  law,  this  letter  is  branded  on 
felons,  when  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  by 
stat.  4  H.  VII.  c.  13. 

In  medical  prescriptions,  F.  stands  for  fiat,  let  it  be 
made  ;  F.  S.  A.  fiat  secundum  artem. 


FAB 

2.  a.  Having  eyes  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  a 
c\u\\-eyed  man  ;  ox-eyed.  Juno. 

EYE'-DROP,  71.     A  tear.  Shak. 

EYE'-FLAP,  71.    A  blinder  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

EYE'-GLANCE,  71.  A  glance  of  the  eye ;  a  rapid 
look.  Spenser. 

EYE'-GLASS,  7i.    A  glass  to  assist  the  sight ;  specta- 
cles. Sliak. 
In  telescopes,  the  same  as  Eyepiece,  which  see. 

EYE'-GLUT-TING,  71.    A  feasting  of  the  eyes. 

Sj>enser. 

EYE'LASH,  7i.    The  line  of  hair  that  edges  the  eyelid. 

Johnson. 

EYE'LESS,  (I'less,)  a.  Wanting  eyes;  destitute  of 
sight.  Milton.     Addison. 

EYE'LET,  )  71.     [Fr.  a-illet,  a  little  eye,  from 

EYE'LET-HOLE,  ,      ail,  eye.] 

A  small  hole  or  perforation,  to  receive  a  lace  or 
small  rope  or  cord.    Wo  usually  say,  eyelet-hole. 

EYE'LI-AD,  77.     [Fr.  aillade.] 

A  glance  of  the  eye.  Shalt. 

EYE'LID,  71.  The  cover  of  the  eye  ;  that  portion  of 
movable  skin  with  which  an  animal  covers  the  eye- 
ball, or  uncovers  it,  at  pleasure. 

EYE'-OF-FEND'ING,  a.    That  hurts  the  eyes.    Shak. 

EYE'-PlECE,  71.  In  a  telescope,  the  lens,  or  combi- 
nation of  lenses,  with  which  the  image  is  viewed, 
by  which  it  is  magnified.  D.  Olmsted. 

EYE'-PLeAS-IN!;,  a.    Pleasing  the  eye.      Davies. 

EY'ER,  (T'er,)  71.    One  who  eyes  another.     Gayton. 

EYE'-SALVE,  (I's'av,)  71.     Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Revelation. 

EYE'-SER-VANT,  7t.  A  servant  who  attends  to  his 
duty  only  when  watched,  or  under  the  eye  of  his 
master  or  employer. 

EYE'-SER-VICE,  71.  Service  performed  only  under 
inspection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Not  with    eye-service,  as  men-pleasers  ;   but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  God.  —  Col.  hi. 

EYE'-SHOT,  71.    Sight ;  view  ;  glance  of  the  eye. 

Dryden. 
EYE'SiGHT,  7i.    The  sight  of  the  eye ;  view;  obser- 
vation.    Ps.  xviii. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight.        WUkina. 

2.  The  sense  of  seeing.     His  eyesight  fails. 

EYE'SGRE,  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye  or 
sight. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Hainan.  L' Estrange. 

EYE'-SPLICE,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  sort  of  eye 
or  circle  formed  by  splicing  the  end  of  a  rope  into  it- 
self. Totten. 

ESE'-SPOT-TED,  a.    Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 

Spenser. 

EYE'-SToNE,  n.  A  small,  calcareous  stone,  used  for 
taking  substances  from  between  the  lid  and  ball  of 
the  eye. 

EYE'-STRING,  71.  The  tendon  by  which  the  eye  is 
moved.  Shak. 

EYE'-TOOTH,  71.  A  tooth  under  the  eye  ;  a  pointed 
tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  grinders,  called 
also  a  canine  tooth;  a  fang.  Ray. 

EYE'-VVA-TER,  71.    A  medicated  water  for  the  eyes. 

E¥E'-WINK,  71.  A  wink  or  motion  of  the  eyelid  ;  a 
hint  or  token.  Shak. 

EYE'-WIT-NESS,  71.  One  who  sees  a  thing  done ; 
one  who  has  ocular  view  of  any  thing. 

We  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  —  2  Pet.  i. 

EY'ING,  ppr.     Viewing;  watching;  observing. 
EY'OT,  (i'ot,)  71.     A  little  isle.  Blackstone. 

EYRE,  (are,)  71.     [Old  Fr.,  from  L.  iter.] 

1.  Literally,  a  journey  or  circuit.  In  England,  the 
justices  in  eyre  were  itinerant  judges,  who  rode  the 
circuit  to  hold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices.  Blackstone. 
£Y'RY,  (a're,)  71.    The  place  where  birds  of  prey  con- 
struct their  nests  and  hatch.  It  is  written  also  Eyrie. 
[See  Aerie.] 

The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cluls  and  cedar  tops  their  eyrie*  build.  Milton. 


F  stands  also  for  fellow;   F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

F,  or  fd,  in  music,  is  the  fourth  note  rising  in  this 
order  in  the  gamut,  do,  [or  tit,]  re,  mi,  fa.  It  denotes, 
also,  one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  music,  destined  for 
the  base. 
FA-BA'CEOUS,  (fa-ba'shus,)  a.  [Low  L.  fabaceus, 
from  faba,  a  bean.] 

Having  the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean.     [Little 
used.] 
FA'BI-AN,  a.    Delaying;  dilatory;  avoiding  battle,  in 
imitation  of   Quintus  Fabius   Maximus,  a  Roman 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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general  who  conducted  military  operations  against 
Hannibal,  by  declining  to  risk  a  battle  in  the  open 
field,  but  harassing  the  enemy  by  marches,  counter- 
marches, and  ambuscades. 
FA'BLE,  n.  [L.  fabula  ;  Fr.  fable;  It.  favola ;  Ir. 
fabhal;  Sp.  fabula,  from  the  Latin,  but  the  native 
Spanish  word  is  habla,  speech,  (iu.  W.  hcbu,  to 
speak  ;  Gr.  etra.  The  radical  9ense  is  that  which  is 
spoken  or  told.] 

1.  A  feigned  story  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or 
amuse  ;  a  fictitious  narration  intended  to  enforce 
some  useful  truth  or  precept. 

Jotham's  fable  of  tlie  trees  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beautiful 
us  any  made  since.  Addison. 

2.  Fiction  ;  in  a  general  sense ;  as,  the  story  is  all 
a  fable. 

3.  An  idle  story  ;  vicious  or  vulgar  fictions. 

But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives'  fables.  —  1  Tim.   V. 

4.  The  plot,  or  connected  series  of  events,  in  an 
epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet ;  this  being  formed,  he 
contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to 
the  inorul.  Dryden. 

5.  Falsehood  ;  a  softer  term  for  a  lie.      Addison. 
FA'BLE,  v.  i.     To  feign;  to  write  fiction. 

Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  poets  tell.  Prior. 

2.  To  tell  falsehoods  ;  as,  he  fables  not.         Shak. 
Fa'BLE,  v.  I.    To  f"'gn  ;   to  invent;    to  devise  and 
speak  of,  as  true  or  real. 

The  hell  thou  fahlesl.  Milton. 

FA'BL.ED, pp.    Feigned;  invented,  as  stories. 
2.  a.    Told  or  celebrated  in  fables. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto.  Ticket. 

FA'BLER,  n.  A  writer  of  fables  or  fictions  ;  a  dealer 
in  feigned  stories.  Johnson. 

FA'BLING,  7t.     The  act  of  making  fables.         Story. 

Fa'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Feigning;  devising,  as  stories  ; 
writing  or  uttering  false  stories 

FAU'RIC,  h.  [h.fabrica,  a  frame,  from  faber,  a  work- 
man ;  Fr.  fabriijiu:] 

1.  The  structure  of  any  thing;  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  united  by  art  and  la- 
bor ;  workmanship  ;  texture.  This  is  cloth  of  a  beau- 
tiful fabric. 

2.  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building  ;  construc- 
tion. More  generally,  the  building  itself;  an  edifice  ; 
a  house  ;  a  temple  ;  a  church,  a  bridge,  &c.  The 
word  is  usually  applied  to  a  large  building. 

3.  Any  system  composed  of  connected  parts  ;  as, 
the  fabric  of  the  universe. 

4.  Cloth  manufactured. 

Silks  and  other  fine  fabrics  of  the  East.  Henry. 

FAB'RIC,    v.    t.     To   frame;   to  build;  to   construct. 

[Little  used.]  Philips. 

FAB'Rie-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  fabrico,  to  frame,  from  faber, 

supra.] 

1.  To  frame ;  to  build  ;  to  construct ;  to  form  a 
whole  by  connecting  its  parts;  as,  to  fabricate  a 
bridge  or  a  ship. 

2.  To  form  by  art  and  labor ;  to  manufacture  ;  as, 
to  fabricate  woolens. 

3.  To  invent  and  form  ;  to  forge  ;  to  devise  false- 
ly ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  lie  or  story. 

Our  books  were  not  fabricated  with  an  accommodation  to  pre- 
vailing usages.  Paley. 

4.  To  coin  ;  as,  to  fabricate  money.      [Unusual.] 

Henry,  Hist. 

FAB'RIC-A-TED,  pp.  Framed;  constructed;  built; 
manufactured  ;  invented  ;  devised  falsely  ;  forged. 

FAU'Rie-A-TlNG,/i,or.  Framing;  constructing;  man- 
ufacturing; devising  falsely  ;  forging. 

FAB-RIG-A'TION,  ».t  The  act  of  framing  or  con- 
structing ;  construction ;  as,  the  fabrication  of  a 
bridge  or  of  a  church. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

3.  The  act  of  devising  falsely  ;  forgery. 

4.  That  which  is  fabricated;  a  falsehood.  The 
story  is  doubtless  a  fabrication. 

FAB'Rl€-A-TOR,  it.    One  that  constructs  or  makes. 

FAU'RILE,  (fab'ril,)  a.     [L.  fabrdis.] 
Pertaining  to  handcrafts.     [Not  used.] 

FAB'IJ-LIST,  n.  [[torn  fable.]  The  inventor  or  wri- 
ter of  fables  Garrick. 

FAli'IJ-LIZE,  o.  t.  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  fa- 
bles. Faber. 

FA!S'U-l.TZ-£D,  pp.     Related  in  fable. 

FAH'L-LIZ-ING,  ppr.   Composing  or  relating  in  fable. 

FAB-U.-LOS'1-TY,  n.  Fabulousness  ;  fullness  of  fa- 
bles.    [Little  used.]  Abbot. 

FAli'U-LOUS,  a.  Feigned,  as  a  story  ;  devised;  fic- 
titious ;  as,  a  fabulous  story  ;  a  fabulous  description. 

2.  Related  in  fable  ;  described  or  celebrated  in  fa- 
bles ;  invented;  not  real ;  as,  a  fabulous  hero  j  the 
fabulous  exploits  of  Hercules. 

3.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  the 
early  age  of  those  countries,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  mostly  fabulous,  or  in  which  the  fabulous  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  were  performed  ;  called,  also, 
the  heroic  age. 

FAB'lJ-LOUS-LY,  adv.  In  fable  or  fiction  ;  in  a  fabu- 
lous manner.  Brown. 


FAB'IJ-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fabu- 
lous or  feigned. 

FAB'UR-BEN,  m.  [Ft.  faux  bourdon.]  In  music, sim- 
ple counterpoint. 

FA-CADE',  (fa-sade',)  n.  [Fr.]  Front ;  front  view 
or  elevation  of  an  edifice.  Warton. 

FACE,  n.  [Fr.face;  It.  faccia  ;  Sp.  fai  or  luii ;  Arm. 
faci ;  h.Jacies,  from  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  surface  of  a  thing,  or  the 
side  which  presents  itself  to  the  view  of  a  spectator ; 
as,  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  the  face  of  the  waters. 

2.  A  surface  of  a  thing  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
bounding  planes  or  plane  surfaces  of  a  solid.  Thus,  a 
cube  or  die  has  sin  faces;  an  octahedron  has  eight 
faces. 

3.  The  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  an  animal's  head, 
particularly  of  the  human  head  ;  the  visage. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  —  Gen.  iii. 
Joseph  bowed  himself  with  llis  face  to  the  earth.  — Gen.  xlviii. 

4.  Countenance  ;  cast  of  features  ;  look  ;  air  of  the 
face. 

We  set  the  best  face  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 

5.  The  front  of  a  thing ;  the  fore  part ;  the  flat  sur- 
face that  presents  itself  first  to  view  ;  as,  the  face  of 
a  house.    Ezck.  xli. 

6.  Visible  state  ;  appearance. 

This  would  produce  a  new  face,  of  things  in  Europe.    Addison. 

7.  Appearance ;   look. 

Nor  heaven,  nor  sea,  their  former/ace  retained.  Waller. 

His  dialogue  has  the  face  of  probability.  Baker. 

8.  State  of  confrontation.  The  witnesses  were 
presented  face  to  face. 

9.  Confidence  ;  boldness  ;  impudence  ;  a  bold  front. 

He  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with  false  citations.     Tillotson. 

10.  Presence  ;  sight ;  as  in  the  phrases,  before  the 
face,  in  the  face,  to  the  face,  from  the  face. 

11.  The  person. 

1  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face.  —  Gen.  xlviii. 

12.  In  Scripture, face  is  used  for  anger  or  favor. 
Hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  silleth  on  the  throne.  —  Rev.  vi. 
Make  Wq  face  to  shine  on  thy  servant.  —  Ps.  xxxi. 

How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  front  me  1  —  Ps.  xiii. 

Hence,  to  seek  the  face,  that  is,  to  pray  to,  to  seek 
the  favor  of. 

To  set  the  face  against,  is  to  oppose. 

To  accept  one's  face,  is  to  show  him  favor  or  grant 
llis  request.  So,  to  entreat  the  face,  is  to  ask  favor  ; 
but  these  phrases  are  nearly  obsolete. 

13.  A  distorted  form  of  the  face;  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  make  faces,  or  to  make  wry  faces. 

Face  to  face  ;  when  both  parties  are  present ;  as,  to 
have  accusers  face  to  face.     Acts  xxv. 

2.  Nakedly  ;  without  the  interposition  of  any  other 
body. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly  j  but  thou  face  to  face.  — 
1  Cor.  xiii. 

FACE,  v.  t.    To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with  firm- 
ness ;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  forthe  purpose  of  stopping 
or  opposing  ;  as,  to  face  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle. 
I'll  fact 

This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  opposite  to  ,  to  stand  with  the  face  or 
front  toward.  The  colleges  in  New  Haven  face  the 
public  square. 

3.  To  cover  with  additional  superficies ;  to  cover 
in  front ;  as,  a  fortification  faced  with  marble  ;  to 
face  a  garment  with  silk. 

To  face   down  ;   to  oppose   boldly,  or    impudently. 
FACE,  v.  i.     To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play  the 

hypocrite. 

To  lie,  to  face,  to  forge.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  as,  to  face  to  the  right  or  left. 
FaCE'-CLOTH,  n.     [face  and  cloth.]     A  cloth   laid 

over  the  face  of  n  corpse.  Brande. 

FACED,  (faste,)  pp.     Covered  in  front. 

2.  a.    In  composition,  denoting  the  kind  of  face  ; 

as,  full-faced.  Bailey. 

FACE'-GUARD,  n.    A  kind  of  mask  to  defend  the 

face  and  eyes  from  accidents,  as  in  various  chemical 

and  mechanical  processes.  HeberU 

FACE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  face. 
FaCE'-PAINTER,   n.     A  painter  of  portraits;    one 

wiio  draws  the  likeness  of  the  face. 
FACE'-PAINT-ING,  rt.    The  act  or  art  of  painting 

portraits.  Dryden. 

FACET,  7!.     [Fr.  facctte,  from  face  ;  Sp.  faceta.] 

A_  little  face  ;  a  small  surface  ;  as,  the  facets  of  a 
FA-CETE',  a.     [L,.facctus.]  [diamond. 

Gay  ;  cheerful.     [JVot  in  use.]  Burton. 

FACET-ED,  a.     Having  facets;  formed  into  facets. 
FA-CeTE'LY,   adu.     Sportively  ;  with    good   humor. 

[JVut  used.]  Burton. 

FA-CeTE'NESS,  n.    Wit;    pleasant  representation. 

[JVot  used.]  Hales. 

FA-CE'TI-JE,  (fa-se'she-e,)  n.  pi.    [L.]   Witty  or  hu- 
morous writings  or  sayings  ;  witticisms. 
FA-CE'TIOUS,   (fa-se'shusO   a.     [Fr.  facetieuz  ;  Sp. 

facecioso  ;  It.  faceto ;  L.  facetus  ;  or  faeetiee,  pi.     &U. 

Ar.  *  i=— ii  to  be  merry.] 


1.  Merry;  sportive;  jocular;  sprightly  with  wit 
and  good  humor;  as,  a  facetious  companion. 

2.  Witty  ;  full  of  pleasantry  ;  playtul  ;  exciting 
laughter ;  as,  a  facetious  story  ;  ufacetioua  reply. 

PA-Ce'TIOUS-LY,  ado.  Merrily  ;  gayly  ;  wittily  ; 
with  pleasantry. 

FA-CE'TIOUS-NESS,  ?i.  Sportive  humor  ;  pleasant- 
ry ;  the  quality  of  excitinL'  laughter  or  good  humor, 

FA'CIAL,  (fi'slial,)  a.     [L.  fades,  face.] 

Pertaining  to  the  face;  as,  the  facial  artery,  vein, 
or  nerve. 

Facial  angle,  in  anatomy,  is  the  angle  contained  by 
a  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
ternal entrance  of  the  ear  to  the  edge  of  the  n  istrils, 
and  another  from  this  latter  point  to  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  serving  to  measure  the 
elevation  of  the  forehead.  Ed.  Encyc. 

FA'CIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  facial  manner. 

FA'CIENT,  (-shent,)  n.  A  doer;  one  who  does  any 
thing,  good  or  bad. 

FACILE,  (fas'U,)  J.  [Fr.  facile;  Sp.facil;  Ufacilis, 
from  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Properly,  easy  to  be  done  or  performed  ;  easy  ; 
not  difficult;  performable  or  attainable  with  little 
labor. 

Order —  will  render  the  v/orkfacUe  and  delightful.      Evelyn. 

2.  Easy  to  be  surmounted  or  removed  ;  easily  con 
querable. 

The  facile  gates  oi  artl'  'no  slightly  ban-ed,  Mtiwn 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  .>••■  "rse  mild;  courteous 
not  haughty,  austere,  or  distant 

1  mean  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  BWeet.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Pliant;   flexible;   easily  persuaded  to   good  or 
bad  ;  yielding  ;  ductile  to  a  fault- 
Since  Adam,  and  li'm  facile  consort  Eve, 

Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me.  Milton. 

FACILE-LY,  adv.     Easily.     [Little  used.]     Herbert. 

FACILE-NESS,  n.     Easiness  to  be  persuaded. 

FA-ClL'f-TATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  faciliter,  from  fuciiite,  L. 
fucilitas,  (ronifucilis,  easy.] 

To  make  easy  or  less  difficult ;  to  free  from  diffi- 
culty or  impediment,  or  to  diminish  it ;  to  lessen  the 
labor  of.  Machinery  facilitates  manual  labor  and  op- 
erations. Pioneers  may  facilitate  the  march  of  an 
army. 

FA-CfL'I-TA-TED,  pp.     Made  easy  or  easier. 

FA-CIL'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Rendering  easy  or  easier. 

FA-CIL-1-TA'TION,  rt.    The  act  of  making  easy. 

FA-CIL'I-TIES,  7i.  pi.  The  means  by  which  the 
performance  of  any  thing  is  rendered  easy  ;  conve- 
nient opportunities  or  advantages. 

FA-CIL'1-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  facilite  ;  h.facilitas,  from  facilis, 
easy.] 

1.  Easiness  to  be  performed;  freedom  from  dilii- 
culty  ;  ease.  He  performed  the  work  or  operation 
with  great  facility. 

Though  facility  and  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 
choice.  Bacon. 

2.  Ease  of  performance ;  readiness  proceeding  from 
skill  or  use  ;  dexterity.  Practice  gives  a  wonderful 
facility  in  executing  works  of  art. 

3.  Pliancy  ;  ductility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded  ; 
readiness  of  compliance,  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  im- 
plying a  disposition  to  yield  to  solicitations  to  evil. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  take  facility  tor  good   nature  :  tenderness, 
without  discretion,  is  no  better  than  a  more  pardonable  lolly. 
L'Estrange. 

4.  Easiness  of  access  ;  complaisance  ;  condescen- 
sion ;  affability. 

He  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  wilh/arililt/.      South. 
FA'CING,  ppr.     [from  face.]    Fronting;  having   the 
face  toward  ;  opposite. 

2.  Covering  the  fore  part. 

3.  Turning  the  face. 

FA'CING,  7i.  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  de- 
fense ;  as,  the  facing  of  a  fortification  or  of  a  gar- 
ment. 

FA'CTNG-LY,  adv.    In  a  fronting  position. 

FA-CIN'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  facinus.] 

Atrociously  wicked.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

FA-CIN'O-ROUS-NESS,  n.  Extreme  or  atrocious 
wickedness. 

FAC-SIM'I-LE,  7i.  [L.  facio,  to  make,  and  siynilis, 
like.     See  Simile.] 

An  exact  copv  or  likeness,  as  of  handwriting. 

FA€T,  n.t  [L.  factum,  from  facio,  to  make  or  do  ;  Fr. 
fait ;  It.  fatto  ;  Sp.  hecho.] 

1.  Any  thing  done,  or  that  comes  to  pass  ;  an  act ; 
a  deed  ;  an  effect  produced  or  achieved  ;  an  event. 
Witnesses  are  introduced  into  court  to  prove  a  fuct. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  To  deny  a  fact  know- 
ingly is  to  lie. 

2.  Reality  ;  truth  ;  as,  in  fact.     So  we  say,  indeed. 
FACTION,  h.    [Fr.,  from  L.factio,  from  facio,  to  make 

or  do.] 

1.  A  party,  in  political  society,  combined  or  acting 
in  union,  in  opposition  to  the  prince,  government, 
or  state  ;  usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  majority.  Sometimes  a  state  is  divided 
into  factions  nearly  equal.  Rome  was  almost  always 
disturbed  by  factiayis.    Republics  are  proverbial  for 
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factions,  and  factions  in  monarchies  have  often  effected 
revolutions. 

A  feeble  government  produces  more  factions  than  an  oppressive 

one.  Ames. 

By  a  /action,  1  understand  r  number  of  citizens,  whether 
amounting  to  a  majority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who  are 
united  ana  actuated  by  some  common  impulse  of  passion,  or 
of  interest,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the 
permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the  community. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

2.  Tumult ;  discord  ;  dissension.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  ancient  history,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
different  troops  or  companies  of  combatants  in  the 
games  of  the  circus.  Brande. 

FAC'TION-A-RY,  n.  A  party  man ;  one  of  a  faction. 
[Little  used^]  Shak, 

FA€'TION-ER,  n.    One  of  a  faction.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bancroft* 

FAG'TION-IST,  re.    One  who  promotes  faction. 

Mountaa-u. 

FAO'TIOUS,  (fak'slms,)  a.   [Fr.  factieux  ;  h.factiosus.] 

1.  Given  to  faction  ;  addicted  to  form  parties  ana 

raise    dissensions,    in    opposition    to    government  ; 

turbulent;  prone  to  clamor  against  public  measures 

or  men.    No  state  is  free  from  factious  citizens. 

2  Pertaining  to  faction  ;  proceeding  from  faction  ; 
as,  factious  tumults  ;  factious  quarreis.  Drydcn. 

FAO'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  factious  manner  ;  by 
means  of  faction  ;  in  a  turbulent  or  disorderly 
manner. 

FAC'TIOUS-NESS,  re.  Inclination  to  form  parties  in 
oppositi-in  to  the  government,  or  to  the  public  in- 
terest; disposition  to  clamor  and  raise  opposition; 
clamorousness  for  a  party. 

FAC-TfTIOUS,  (fak-tish'us,)a.t  [L.  factitius,  from 
facio.~\ 

Made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  produced 
by  nature  ;  artificial  ;  as,  factitious  cinnabar  ;  facti- 
tious stones  ;  factitious  air 

FA€-TI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  an  artificial  manner. 

FAG'TIVE,  a.  Making ;  having  power  to  make. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

FACTOR,;!.  [L. factor;  Fr. facteur ;  It.faitorc;  from 
L.  facio.] 

1.  In  commerce,  an  agent  employed  by  merchants, 
residing  in  other  places,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate bills  of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  busi- 
ness on  their  account, 

2.  An  agent ;  a  substitute. 

Factor,  in  Scotland,  is  synonymous  with  steward 
in  England.  Brande. 

3.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand,  from  the  multiplication 
of  which  proceeds  the  product. 

FAO'TOR-AGE,  n.  The  "allowance  given  to  a  factor 
by  his  employer,  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  ; 
called  also  a  commission.  This  is  sometimes  a  certain 
sum  or  rate  by  the  cask  or  package  ;  more  generally 
it  is  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
purchased  or  sold. 

FAO-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  factory  ;  consist- 
ing in  a  factory.  Buchanan. 

FACTOR-SHIP,  re.  A  factory,  or  the  business  of  a 
factor.  Sherwood. 

FA€  TO-RY,  n.  A  house  or  place  where  factors  re- 
side, to  transact  business  for  their  employers.  The 
English  merchants  have  factories  in  the  East  Indies, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  Hamburg,  etc. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place  ;  as,  a  chaplain 
to  a  British  factory.  Outline- 

3.  Contracted  from  manufactory,  a  building,  or  col- 
lection of  buildings,  appropriated  to  the  manufacture 
of  goods  ;  the  place  where  workmen  are  employed 
in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or  utensils. 

FAO-TS'TUM,  re.  [L.,  do  every  thing.]  A  person 
employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  B.  Jonson. 

FACTURE,  re.     [Fr.]   The  art  or  manner  of  making. 

Bacon. 

FA€'UL-TY,  n.  [Fr.  faculti;  L.  facultas,  from  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  That  power  of  the  mind  or  intellect  which  ena- 
bles it  to  receive,  revive,  or  modify  perceptions  ;  as, 
tiie  faculty  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of  imagining,  of 
remembering,  &c. ;  or,  in  general,  the  faculties  may 
be  called  the  powers  or  capacities  of  the  mind.  Fac- 
ulty is  properly  a  power  belonging  to  a  living  or  ani- 
mal body. 

2.  The  power  of  doing  any  thing ;  ability.  There 
is  no  faculty  or  power  in  creatures,  which  can  rightly 
perform  its  functions,  without  the  perpetual  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Hooker. 

3.  The  power  of  performing  any  action,  natural, 
vital,  or  animal. 

The  vital  faculty  is  that  by  which  life  is  preserved.       Quincy. 

4.  Facility  of  performance  ;  the  peculiar  skill  de- 
rived from  practice,  or  practice  aided  by  nature ; 
habitual  skill  or  ability  ;  dexterity ;  adroitness  ; 
knack.  One  man  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  telling 
a  story;  another,  of  inventing  excuses  for  miscon- 
duct; a  third,  of  reasoning;  a  fourth,  of  preaching. 

5.  Personal  quality  ;  disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ill. 

6.  Power;  authority.  [Shak. 

This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek.  Shak. 

[Hardly  legitimate.] 
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7.  Mechanical  power;  as,  the  faculty  of  the  wedge. 
[Not  used,  nor  legitimate.]  fVdkins. 

8.  Natural  virtue;  efficacy;  as,  the  faculty  of  sim- 
ples. Milton. 

[Not  used,  nor  legitimate.] 

9.  Privilege  ;  a  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person 
by  favor  or  indulgence,  to  do  what  by  law  he  may 
not  do  ;  as,  the  faculty  of  marrying  without  the  bans 
being  first  published,  or  of  ordaining  a  deacon  under 
age.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  a  court  of 
faculties,  for  granting  such  privileges  or  dispensations. 

Encyc. 

10.  The  individuals  constituting  a  scientific  pro- 
fession, or  a  branch  of  one,  taken  collectively  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  medical  profession.  Smart. 

11.  In  colleges,  the  masters  and  professors  of  the 
several  sciences.  Johnson. 

One  of  the  members  or  departments  of  a  univer- 
sity. In  most  universities,  there  are  four  faculties  ; 
of  arts,  including  humanity  and  philosophy  ;  of  the- 
ology ;  of  medicine  ;  and  of  law.  Encyc. 

In  America,  the  faculty  of  a  college  or  university 
consists  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors. 

The  faculty  of  advocates,  in    Scotland,  is  a  respecta- 
ble body  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  causes  before 
the    courts    of   session,  justiciary,   and   exchequer. 
Their  president  is  styled  dean  of  the  faculty.  Encyc. 
FACUND,  a.     [L.facandus,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
root  of  for,  fari,  to  speak  ] 
Eloquent. 
FA-€UNr>'I-OUS,  a.     Eloquent ;  full  of  words. 
FA-CUND'I-TY,  re.     [L  facunditas.] 
Eloquence  ;  readiness  of  speech. 
FAD'DLE,  v.  i.    To  trifle;  to  toy;  to  play.     [A  low 

word.] 
FaDE,  a.    [Fr.]    Weak  ;  slight ;  faint.     [Not  in  use.] 

Berkeley. 
FaDE,  v.  i.     [Fr.fade,  insipid,  tasteless.     Q.u.  L.  vado, 

or  Ar.  tKa_>  nafecda,  to  vanish,  Syr.  to  fail,  to  err. 

See  Class  Bd,  No.  48,  39,  44.] 

1.  To  lose  color ;  to  tend  from  a  stronger  or  brighter 
color  to  a  more  faint  shade  of  the  same  color,  or  to 
lose  a  color  entirely.  A  green  \eaf fades,  and  becomes 
less  green  or  yellow ;  those  colors  are  deemed  the 
best  which  are  least  apt  to  fade. 

2.  To  wither,  as  a  plant ;  to  decay. 

Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak,  whose  leaf/odel/i.  —  Is.  1. 

3.  To  lose  strength  gradually ;  to  vanish. 
When  the  memory  is  weak,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade. 

Locke. 

4.  To  lose  luster  ;  to  grow  dim. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away  Addison. 

5.  To  decay  ;  to  perish  gradually 

We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  —  Is.  lxiv. 

An  inheritance  titbtfadeth  not  away.  —  1  Pet.  i. 

6.  To  decay  ;  to  decline  ;  to  become  poor  and  mis- 
erable. 

The  rich  man  shall  fade  away  in  his  ways.  — James  i. 

7.  To  lose  strength,  health,  or  vigor;  to  decline; 
to  grow  weaker.  South. 

8.  To  disappear  gradually  ;  to  vanish. 

FADE,  i'.  t.  To  cause  to  wither;  to  wear  away ;  to 
deprive  of  freshness  or  vigor. 

No  winter  could  his  Iannis  fade.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered.  Shak. 

FaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Become  less  vivid,  as  color  ;  with- 
ered ;  decaved  ;  vanished. 

FADE'LESS,  a.     Unlading.  Coleridge. 

FADGE,  (faj,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  ftegen,  gefegen,  to  unite,  to 
fit  together;  G.  ft'igen;  D.  voegen;  Sw.  foga  ;  Dan. 
fuge,  a  seam  or  joint ;  W.  fag,  a  meeting  in  a  point. 
It  coincides  with  L.  pango,  pegi,  pepigi,  Gr.  icnyco, 
nn,  vvco,  L.  figo.  See  p3i,  Class  Bg,  No.  33.  See, 
also,  No.  34,  35.     Of  this  word  fay  is  a  contraction.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  come  close,  as  the  parts  of 
things  united.  Hence,  to  have  one  part  consistent 
with  another.  Shak. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  live  in  amity.     [Ludicrous.] 

Hudibras 

3.  To  succeed  ;  to  hit.  V Estrange. 

[  This  word  is  now  vulgar,  and  improper  in  elegant 
writing.] 
FaD'ING,  ppr.     [See  Fade.]     Losing  color;  becom- 
ing less  vivid  ;  decaying  ;  declining  ;  withering. 

2.  a.  Subject  to  decay  ;  liable  to  lose  freshness  and 
vigor ;  liable  to  perish  ;  not  durablo  ;  transient ;  as, 
a  fading  flower. 
FaD'ING,  re.    Decay     loss  of  color,  freshness,  or  vigor. 

Sherwood. 
FAD'ING-T.V    aim.     In  a  fading  manner. 
FaD'ING  JNESS,  re.    Decay;  liableness  to  decay. 

Mountagu. 
FAD'Y,  a.    Wearing  away  ;  losing  color  or  strength. 

Shcnstone. 
FM'CAh,  a.     See  Fecal. 
FjE'CeS,  71.  pi.     [L.]      Excrement;   also,  settlings; 

sfdiment  after  infusion  or  distillation.  Qretreci/. 

FA'ER-Y,  a.  or  re.     Fairy,  which  see. 
FAF'FEL,  v  i.    To  stammer.    [Not  in  use]    Barret. 
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FAG,  v.  t.    To  beat ;  to  compel  to  drudge.    [Colloquial.] 

Smart. 
FAG,  re.  A  laborious  drudge ;  a  drudge  for  another. 
In  the  English  schools,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  boy 
who  does  menial  services  for  another  boy  of  a  highor 
form  or  class.  [Colloquial.]  Orose.  Edgemorth. 
FAG,  v.  i.  [Scot.  faik.  Uu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  JIB,  to  fail, 
to  languish.     See  Class  Bg,  No.  44,  60,  76.] 

To  drudge  ;  to  labor  to  weariness ;  to  become 
weary.  Rich.  Diet. 

The  Italians  began  to  fag.  Mackenzie. 

[  Colloquial.] 
FAG,  re.     A  knot  or  coarse  part  in  cloth.     [Not  in  use.] 
FAG'-END',  re.     [fag  and  end.     See  Fag,  v.  i.  supra.] 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  of  coarser 
materials.  Johnson. 

2.  The  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing.  Collier. 

3.  Among  seamen,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope; 
hence,  to  be  fagged,  or  fagged  out,  is  to  become  un- 
twisted and  loose.  Totten. 

We  observe  that  the  use  of  this  word  among  sea- 
men leads  to  the  true  sense  of  the  verb,  as  well  as 
the  noun.  The  sense  is,  to  open  by  receding,  or  to 
yield  and  become  lax,  and  hence  weak. 

FAG'GING,  re.  Laborious  drudgery ;  the  acting  as  a 
drudge  for  another  at  an  English  school. 

FAG'OT,  re.  [W.fagod;  Gr.  0a«AAnc:  connected 
with  W.  fag,  that  which  unites  or  meets;  fagiad, 
a  gathering  round  a  point  ;  Scot,  faik,  to  fold,  to 
grasp ;  fake,  in  seamen's  language,  a  coil;  allied  to 
Sax.  fecgan,  gefegan,  to  unite.  (See  Fadge.)  The 
sense  is,  a  bundle  or  collection,  like  pack.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel,  or  for  raising  batteries,  filling 
ditches,  and  other  purposes  in  fortification.  The 
French  use  fascine,  from  the  L.  fascis,  a  bundle  ;  a 
term  now  adopted  in  English. 

2.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  for  re-manufacture. 

3.  A  person  hired  to  appear  at  musters  in  a  com- 
pany not  full,  and  hide  the  deficiency.  Encyc. 

FAG'OT,  v.  t.  To  tie  together ;  to  bind  in  a  bundle  ; 
to  collect  promiscuously.  Dryden. 

FAG'OT-ED,  pp.    Bound  together;  tied  in  bundles. 

FAG'OT-ING,  ppr.    Binding  together. 

FaH'LERZ,  re.  Gray  copper,  or  gray  copper  ore, 
called  by  Jameson  tetrahedral  copper  pyrites.  It  con- 
tains copper,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  This 
mineral  is  easily  broken,  and  its  fracture  usually  un- 
even, but  sometimes  a  little  conchoidal.  It  is  found 
amorphous  and  in  regular  crystals. 

FAH'LUN-ITE,  re.     [from  Fahiun,  in  Sweden.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  opaque,  brownish-green, 
six-sided  prisms,  transversely  foliated.  It  has  nearly 
the  composition  of  iolite,  except  the  addition  of  13 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  alteration  of  iolite.  The  chlorophyllitc  is  a  similar 
mineral,  containing  about  4  per  cent,  of  water. 

Dana. 

FAI-ENCE' ,  (fa-yams', )  re.  [from  Faenia,  the  original 
place  of  manufacture.]  In  the  fine  arts,  imitation 
porcelain  ;  a  kind  of  fine  pottery,  embellished  with 
painted  designs.  Brande.     Encyc.  Jim. 

FAIL,  v.  i.  [Fr.faillir;  W.faelu,  or  pallu  and  aballu  ; 
Scot,  failye;  It.  fallire ;  Sp.falir,  f altar  ;  Port,  falhar; 
L.  fallo ,-  Ir.  fcallam  ;  Gr.  0r/Aso>,  ibnXou,  whence 
o-./j.iAXoj  ,"  D.feilen,faalcn;G.fehlen;  Sw.fcla;  Dan. 
fejlcr:  Arm.  fallaut,  fellel,  whence  falloni,  wicked- 
ness, Eug.  felony.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  fall,  fal- 
low, pale,  and  many  other  words.  See  Class  Bl,  No. 
6,  7,  8,  13,  18,  21,  28.] 

1.  To  become  deficient ;  to  be  insufficient ;  to 
cease  to  be  abundant  for  supply;  or  to  be  entirely 
wanting.  We  say,  in  a  dry  season,  the  springs  and 
streams  fail,  or  are  failing,  before  they  are  entirely 
exhausted.  We  say,  also,  the  springs  failed,  when 
they  entirely  ceased  to  flow.  Crops  fail  wholly  or 
partially. 

2.  To  decay ;  to  decline  ;  to  sink  ;  to  be  dimin- 
ished. We  say  of  a  sick  person,  his  strength  fails 
daily. 

3.  To  decline ;  to  decay ;  to  sink ;  to  become 
weaker  ;  as,  the  patient  fails  every  hour. 

4.  To  be  extinct ;  to  cease  ;  to  be  entirely  want- 
ing ;  to  be  no  longer  produced. 

Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaselh  ;  for  the  faitllf ul  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  rneu.  —  Ps.  xii. 

5.  To  be  entirely  exhausted ;  to  be  wanting  ;  to 
cease  from  supply. 

Money  failed  in  the  land  of  F.gypt.  —  Gen.  xlvii. 

6.  To  cease  ;  to  perish  ;  to  be  lost. 

Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail.  Addison. 

7.  To  die. 

They  Bhall  all /oil"  together.  — Is.  xxxi. 

8.  To  decay  ;  to  decline  ;  as,  the  sight  fails  in  old 
age. 

9.  To  become  deficient  or  wanting ;  as,  the  heart 
or  the  courage  fails. 

10.  To  miss ;  not  to  produce  the  effect.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  with  care,  but  failed,  or  failed  to 
produce  the  effect,  or  failed  of  the  effect. 

11.  To  be  deficient  in  duty ;  to  omit  or  neglect. 
The  debtor  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise. 
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12.  To  miss ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  b;'  frustrated  or  dis- 
appointed. The  enemy  attacked  the  fort,  but  failed 
in  bis  design,  or  fulled  of  success. 

13.  To  be  neglected  ;  to  fall  short ;  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Tlie  promises  of  a  man  of  probity  seldom 
fail.  The  soul  or  the  spirit  fails,  when  a  person  is 
discouraged.  The  eyes  fail,  when  the  desires  and 
expectations  are  long  delayed,  and  the  person  is  dis- 
appointed. 

14.  To  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt.  When  mer- 
chants and  traders  fail,  they  are  said  to  become  bank- 
rupt. When  other  men  fail,  they  are  said  to  become 
insolvent. 

FAIL,  v.  t.  To  desert ;  to  disappoint ;  to  cease  or  to 
neglect  or  omit  to  afford  aid,  supply,  or  strength.  It 
is  said,  fortune  never  fails  the  brave.  Our  friends 
sometimes  fail  us,  when  we  most  need  them.  The 
aged  attempt  to  walk,  when  their  limbs  fail  them. 
In  bold  enterprises,  courage  should  never  fail  the 
hero. 

2.  To  omit ;  not  to  perform. 

The  iuventive  God,  who  never  fails  his  part.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  wanting  to. 

There  shall  never  fail  thee  a  man  on  the  throne.  —  1  Kings  ii. 
[In  the  transitive  use  of  this  verb,  there  is  really 
an  ellipsis  of  from  or  to,  or  other  word.   In  strictness, 
the  verb  is  not  transitive^  and  the  passive  participle 
is,  I  believe,  never  used.j 
FAIL,  ii.    Omission  ;  non-performance. 

He  will  without/oil  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Canaanitcs.  — 

Josh.  iii. 
2.  Miscarriage  ;  failure  ;  deficience ;  want ;  death. 
[fa  tiiis  sense  little  used.] 
FaIL'ANCE,h.    Fault;  failure.     [Obs.] 
FaIL'£D,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Fail.     Become  deficient; 

ceased. 
FAIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Becoming  deficient  or  insuffi- 
cient;    becoming   weaker;     decaying;     declining; 
omitting;  not  executing  or  performing;  miscarrying; 
neglecting  ;  wanting ;  becoming   bankrupt   or  insol- 
vent. 
FAIL'ING,  n.t  The  act  of  failing  ;  deficiency ;  imper- 
fection ;  lapse  ;  fault.    Failings,  in  a  moral  sense,  are 
minor  faults,  proceeding  rather  from  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, or  from  carelessness,  than  from  bad  motives. 
But  the  word  is  often  abusively  applied  to  vices  of 
tlie  grosser  kind. 
2.  The  act  of  failing  or  becoming  insolvent. 
FAILTNG-LY,  adv.     By  failing. 

FAIL'URE,  (fail'yur,)  n.  A  failing;  deficience;  ces- 
sation of  supply,  or  total  defect ;  as,  the  failure  of 
springs  or  streams  ;  failure  of  rain  ;  failure  of  crops. 

2.  Omission  ;  non-performance  ;  as,  the  failure  of 
a  promise  ;  a  man's  failure  in  the  execution  of  a 
trust. 

3.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay  ;  as,  the  failure  of 
memory  or  of  sight. 

4.  A  breaking,  or  becoming  insolvent.  At  the  close 
of  a  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  fall,  and  innu- 
merable failures  succeed. 

5.  A  failing  ;  a  slight  fault.     [Little  used.] 

FA  IN,  a.  [Sax.  fagen,  fasgan,  glad;  fugnian,  Goth. 
fasiinon,  to  rejoice;  Sw.  fdgen.  Class  Bg,  No.  3, 
43,  77.1 

Glad;  pleased;  rejoiced.  But  the  appropriate  sense 
of  the  word  is  glad,  or  pleased  to  do  something  under 
some  kind  of  necessity  ;  that  is,  giad  to  evade  evil  or 
secure  good.  Thus,  says  Locke,  "The  learned  Cas- 
talio  was  fain  to  make  trenches  at  Basil,  to  keep  him- 
self from  starving."  This  appropriation  of  the  word, 
which  is  modern,  led  Dr.  Johnson  into  a  mistake  in 
defining  the  word.  The  proper  signification  is  glad, 
joyful. 
FAIN,  adv.     Gladly  ;  with  joy  or  pleasure. 

He  would/am  flee  out  of  his  hand.  — Job  xxvii. 

He  would/am  have  filled  his  belly  with  husks.  —  Luke  xv. 

FAIN,  «.  i.     To  wish  or  desire.     [Not  used.] 
FAIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Wishing  ;  desiring  fondly. 

Iu  his  faining  eye.  Spenser. 

FAINT,  a.  [Ir.  fains,  a  weakening;  fann,  weak; 
fannta'is,  weakness,  inclination  to  faint ;  anbhfaine, 
fainting  ;  Fr.  faineant,  idle,  sluggish.  This  word  is 
pertiaps  allied  to  Fr.  faner,  to  fade,  wither,  decay,  to 
make  hay,  foin,  L.  famum ;  and  to  vain,  L.  vanus, 

whence  to  vanish,  At.      aS  fani,  to  vanish,  to  fail, 

Eng.  to  wane,  Sax.  fynig,  musty.     Class  Bn,  No.  25.] 

1.  Weak  ;  languid  ;  inclined  to  swoon  ;  as,  to  be 
rendered  faint  by  excessive  evacuations. 

2.  Weak;  feeble;  languid;  exhausted;  as,  faint 
with  fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst. 

3.  Weak,  as  color ;  not  bright  or  vivid ;  r.ot 
strong  ;  as,  a  faint  color  ;  a  faint  red  or  blue  ;  a  faint 
light. 

4.  Feeble  ;  weak,  as  sound  ;  not  loud  ;  as,  a  faint 
sound  ;  a  faint  voice. 

ft.  Imperfect;  feeble;  not  striking;  as,  a  faint  re- 
semblance or  image. 

6.  Cowardly  ;  timorous.  A  faint  heart  never  wins 
a  fair  lady. 
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7.  Feeble  ;  not  vigorous  ;  not  active  ;  as,  a  faint 
resistance  ;  a  faint  exertion. 

8.  Dejected  ;  depressed  ;  dispirited. 

My  heart  is  faint.  —  Lam.  i. 
FAINT,  v.  i.    To  lose  the  animal  functions  ;   to  lose 
strength  and  color,  and  become  senseless  and  mo- 
tionless ;  to  swoon  ;  sometimes  with  away.  He  faint- 
ed for  loss  of  blood. 

On  hearing  the  honor  intended  her,  she  fainted  away. 

Guardian. 

2.  To  become  feeble ;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength 
and  vigor ;  to  be  weak. 

If  I  send  them  away  fasting  to  their  own  houses,  they  will  faint 
by  the  way.  —  Mark  vui. 

3.  To  sink  into  dejection  ;  to  lose  courage  or  spirit. 

Let  not  your  hearts  faint.  —  Deut.  XX. 

If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  Is  small. — 
Prov.  xxiv. 

4.  To  decay ;  to  disappear ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  wltile  we  gaze  on  them,  faint  before  the  eye. 

Pope. 

FAINT,  v.  t.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to  weaken.  [Un- 
usual.] Shale. 

FAINT-HEART'ED,  a.  Cowardly;  timorous;  de- 
jected ;  easily  depressed,  or  yielding  to  fear. 

Fear^Qt,  neither  be  fainthearted.  —  Is.  vii. 

FAINT-HEAIOT'ED-LY,  adv  In  a  cowardly  man- 
ner. 

FAINT-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.  Cowardice;  timo- 
rousness  ;  want  of  courage. 

FAINT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Falling  into  a  swoon  ;  fail- 
ing; losing  strength  or  courage  ;  becoming  feeble  or 
timid. 

FAINT'ING,  ?!.  A  temporary  loss  of  strength,  color, 
and  respiration  ;  syncope  ;  deliquium  ;  leipothymy  ; 
a  swoon.  Wiseman. 

FAINT'ISH,  a.    Slightly  faint. 

FaINT'ISH-NESS,  n.    A  slight  degree  of  faintness. 

Arbuthnot. 

FAINT'LING,  a.  Timorous;  feeble-minded.  [JVot 
used  1  Arbuthnot. 

FAINT'LY,  adv.  In  a  feeble,  languid  manner  ;  with- 
out vigor  or  activity  ;  as,  to  attack  or  defend  faintly. 

2.  With  a  feeble  flame  ;  as,  a  torch  burns  faintly. 

3.  With  a  feeble  light ;  as,  the  candle  burns  faintly. 

4.  With  little  force  ;  as,  to  breathe  faintly. 

5.  Without  force  of  representation  ;  imperfectly  ; 
as,  to  describe  faintly  what  we  have  seen. 

6.  In  a  low  tone  ;  with  a  feeble  voice  ;  as,  to  speak 
faintly. 

7.  Without  spirit  or  courage  ;  timorously. 

He  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife.  Denliam. 

FAINT'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  faint ;  loss  of 
strength,  color,  and  respiration. 

2.  Feebleness  ;  languor  ;  want  of  strength. 

Hooher. 

3.  Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigor.  Spenser, 

4.  Feebleness,  as  of  color  or  light. 

5.  Feebleness  of  representation  ;  as,  faintness  of 
description. 

6.  Feebleness  of  mind  ;  timorousness  ;  dejection  ; 
irresolution. 

1  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts.  —  Lev.  xxvl. 

FAINTS,  n.  pi.  The  gross  fetid  oil  remaining  after 
distillation,  or  a  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs 
from  the  still  in  rectifying  the  low  wines  after  the 
proof  spirit  is  drawn  off;  also,  the  last  runnings  of 
all  spirits  distilled  by  the  alembic. 

Encyc.     Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

FAINT'Y,  a.     Weak  ;  feeble  ;' languid.  Dryden. 

FAIR,  a.i  [Sax.  fwger  ;  Sw.  fager  ;  Dan.  faver.  If 
the  sense  is  primarily  to  open,  to  clear,  to  separate, 
this  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  Sw.  fdja,  Dan. 
fejer,  D.  veegen,  G.  fegen,  to  sweep,  scour,  furbish.] 

1.  Clear ;  free  from  spots  ;  free  from  a  dark  hue  ; 
white;  as,  a  fair  skin;  a  fair  complexion.      Hence, 

2.  Beautiful ;  handsome  ;  properly,  having  a  hand- 
some face. 

Thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon.  —  Gen.  xii. 

Hence, 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  handsome  or  beautiful  in 
general. 

Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  tlie  length  of  his  branches. 
—  Ezek.  xxxi. 

4.  Clear ;  pure  ;  free  from  feculence  or  extraneous 
matter  ;  as,  fair  water. 

5.  Clear;  not  cloudy  or  overcast ;  as, /<ttV  weather; 
a  fair  sky. 

C.  Favorable  ;  prosperous  ;  blowing  in  a  direction 
toward  the  place  of  destination  ;  as,  a.  fair  wind  at 
sea. 

7.  Open  ;  direct,  as  a  way  or  passage.  You  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  promotion.  Hence,  likely  to  succeed. 
He  stands  as  fair  to  succeed  as  any  man. 

8.  Open  to  attack  or  access  ;  unobstructed  ;  as,  a 
fair  mark  ;  a  fair  butt ;  fair  in  sight ;  in  fair  sight ; 
a  fair  view. 

9.  Open  ;  frank  ;  honest  ;  hence,  equal  ;  just ; 
equitable.  My  friend  is  a  fair  man  ;  his  offer  is  fair  ; 
his  propositions  are  fair  and  honorable. 
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10.  Not  effected  by  insidious  or  unlawful  methods  j 
not  foul.  *9 

He  died  a  fair  and  natural  death.  Tempt* 

11.  Frank;  candid;  not  sophistical  or  insidious  , 
as,  a  fair  disputant. 

12.  Honest ;  honorable  ;  mild  ;  opposed  to  insidi- 
ous and  compulsory  ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  thing  by 
fair  means. 

13.  Frank  ;  civil ;  pleasing ;  not  harsh. 

When  fair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  prevail  on  us,  we 
must  be  frighted  into  our  fluty.  L'Estrange. 

14.  Equitable  ;  just ;  merited.  * 

His  doom  is  fair? 
That  dust  1  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return.  Milton. 

15.  Liberal ;  not  narrow    as,a/airlivelihood.  Carew. 

16.  Plain  ;  legible ;  as,  the  letter  is  written  in  a 
fair  hand. 

17.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  unspotted  ;  un- 
tarnished ;  as,  a  fair  character  or  fame. 

18.  In  mercantile  use,  middling;  medium;  as,  a 
fair  demand  ;  of  a  fair  quality. 

FAIR,  adv.     Openly;  frankly;  civilly ;  complaisantly. 

One  of  tlie  company  spoke  him  yoj)\  JL'Estrange. 

2.  Candidly  ;   honestly  ;    equitably.    He  promised 

3.  Happily  ;  successfully.  [fair 

Now  fair  befall  thee.  Sluik. 

4.  On  good  terms ;  as,  to  keep/air  with  the  world  ; 
to  stand  fair  with  tine's  companions. 

To  bid  fair,  is  to  be  likely,  or  to  have  a  fair  pros- 
Fair  and  square  ;  just  dealing  ;  honesty.  [pect. 

FAIR,  n.     Ellipticallij,  a  fair  woman;  a  handso'ne  fe- 
The  fair  t   the  female  sex.  I  male. 

2.  Fairness  ;  applied  ta  things  or  persons.  [JVotinuse.] 
FAIR,?;.  [Fr.  foire;  VJ.  fair;  Arm.  foar,foer,  fear, 
or  for  ;  L.  forum,  or  ferue.  The  It.  fiera,  and  Sp. 
feria,  a  fair,  are  tlie  L.  feria,  a  holiday,  a  day  exempt 
from  labor;  G.feier,  whence  feiern,  to  rest  from  la- 
bor. If  fair  is  from  forum,  it  may  coincide  in  ori- 
gin with  Gr.  TTopevoi,  euzupevopui,  to  trade,  whence 
euirnpiov,  emporium,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is 
to  pass.  In  Norman  French  we  find  fair  and  feire. 
If  fair  is  from  feria;,  it  is  so  called  from  being  held 
in  places  where  the  wakes  or  feasts  at  the  dedication 
of  churches  were  held,  or  from  the  feasts  them- 
selves. It  is  a  fact  that  Sundays  were  formerly  mar- 
ket days.] 

A  stated  market  in  a  particular  town  or  city ;  a 
stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade.  A 
fair  is  annual  or  more  frequent.  The  privilege  of 
holding  fairs  is  granted  by  the  king  or  supreme 
power.  Among  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Francfort  and  Leipsic  in  Germany  ;  of 
Novi  in  the  Milanese  ;  of  Riga  and  Archangel  in 
Russia;  of  Lyons  and  St.  Germain  in  France.  In 
Great  Britain  many  towns  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  no  fairs  similar  to 
those  in  England  ;  at  least  I  know  of  none.     The 
ladies  sometimes  hold  fairs  for  the  sale  of  their  work 
for  charitable;  purposes.    These  are  called,  in  Eng- 
land, Fancy-Fairs. 
FAIR'-HAIR-AD,  a.    Having  fair  hair. 
FaIR'-HAND,  a.    Having  a  fair  appearance.    Shah. 
FAIR'HOOD,  ji.     Fairness  ;  beauty.  Fox. 

FaIR'ING',  ?!.    A  present  given  at  a  fair.  Oay. 

FAIR'LY,   adv.      Beautifully;     handsomely.      [Little 
used.] 

2.  Commodiously  ;  conveniently;  as,  atown  fairly 
situated  for  foreign  trade. 

3.  Frankly  ;  honestly  ;  justly  ;  equitably  ;  without 
disguise,  fraud,  or  prevarication.  The  question  was 
fairly  stated  and  argued.  Let  us  deal  fairly  with  all 
men. 

4.  Openly  ;  ingenuously  ;  plainly.  Let  us  deal 
fairly  with  ourselves,  or  our  own  hearts. 

5.  Candidly. 

I  interpret  fairly  your  design.  Dryden. 

6.  Without  perversion  or  violence  ;  as,  an  infer- 
ence may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  premises. 

7.  Without  blots ;  in  plain  letters ;  plainly  ;  legi- 
bly ;  as,  an  instrument  or  record  fairly  written. 

8.  Completely ;  without  deficience.  His  antag- 
onist fought  till  he  was  fairly  defeated. 

9.  Softly;  gently.  Milton. 
FaIR'NESS,   w.      Clearness;   freedom   from  spots  or 

blemishes  ;    whiteness  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  skin  or 
complexion. 

2.  Clearness  ;  purity  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  water. 

3.  Freedom  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  as,  the  fairness 
of  character  or  reputation. 

4.  Beauty  ;  elegance  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  form. 

5.  Frankness  ;  candor ;  hence,  honesty  ;  ingenu- 
ousness ;  as,  fairness  in  trade. 

6.  Openness ;  candor ;  freedom  from  disguise,  in- 
sidiousness,  or  prevarication  ;  as,  the  fairness  of  an 
argument. 

7.  Equality  of  terms ;  equity  j  as,  the  fairness  of 
a  contract. 

8.  Distinctness ;  freedom  from  blots  or  obscurity  ; 
as,  the  fairness  of  hand-writing ;  the  fairness  of"  a 
copy 
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FA1 

FAIR-SEEM'ING,  a.     Appearing  fair.  Humans. 

FAIR.'-SPoK'£N,  (-spok'n,)  a.  Using  fair  speech; 
bland  ;  civil ;  courteous  ;  plausible. 

Arius,  a  fair-spoken  man.  Hooker. 

FAIR'Y,  71.  [G.  fee  ;  Fr.  fee,  whence  filer,  to  enchant, 
feeric,  a  fairy  land ;  It.  fata.  The  origin  of  this 
word  is  not  obvious,  and  the  radical  letters  are  un- 
certain. The  conjectures  of  Baxter,  Jamieson,  and 
others,  throw  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  subject.] 

1.  A  fay ;  an  imaginary  being  or  spirit,  supposed 
to  assume  a  human  form,  dance  in  meadows,  steal 
infants,  and  play  a  variety  of  pranks.  [See  Elf  and 
Demon.]  Locke.     Pope. 

2.  An  enchantress.  Shale. 
Fairy  of  the  mine;  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to 

inhabit  mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts  and 
chambers,  always  employed  in  cutting  ore,  turning 
the  windlass,  &c,  yet  effecting  nothing.  The  Ger- 
mans believe  in  two  species  ;  one  fierce  and  malevo- 
lent, the  other  gentle.     [See  Cobalt.]  Encyc. 

FAIR'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  fairies  ;  as,  fairy  land.  Shah. 
2.  Given  by  fairies  ;  as,  fairy  money  or  favors. 

Drydcn.  Loche. 
Fairy  ring  or  circle ;  a  phenomenon  observed  in 
fields,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  fairies  in 
their  dances.  This  circle  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  about 
seven  yards  in  diameter,  containing  a  round,  bare 
path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green  grass  in  the  middle  ; 
the  other  of  different  size,  encompassed  with  grass 
greener  than  that  in  the  middle.  Encyc. 

FAIR'Y-LAND,  n.  The  imaginary  land  or  abode  of 
fairies. 

FAIR'Y-LIKE,  a.    Imitating  the  manner  of  fairies. 

Shah. 

FaIR'Y-SToNE,  n.     A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 

Johnson. 
The  foss*'  echinite,  abundant  in  chalk  pits.   Cyc. 

FATTL,  n.  [W.  fyi;  Ann.  feii;  L.  fides ;  It.  fide; 
Port,  and  Sp./e ;  Vr.  foi ;  Gr.  rrts-if,*  ~L.fido,  to  trust  j 
Gr.  Tretdco,  to  persuade,  to  draw  toward  any  thing,  to 
conciliate  ;  netOopai,  to  believe,  to  obey.  In  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederic,  it  is  said,  the  primitive 
signification  of  the  verb  is  to  bind  and  draw  or  lead, 
as  ne ma  signifies  a  rope  or  cable,  as  does  jreicr/iu. 
But  this  remark  is  a  little  incorrect.  The  sense  of 
the  verb,  from  which  that  of  rope  and  binding  is  de- 
rived, is  to  strain,  to  draw, and  thus  to  bind  or  make 
fast.  A  rope  or  cable  is  that  which  makes  fast.  Q.U. 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  naa.     Class  Bd,  No.  16.] 

1.  Belief;  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of 
what  is  declared  by  another,  resting  on  his  authority 
and  veracity,  without  other  evidence  ;  the  judgment 
that  what  another  states  or  testifies  is  the  truth.  I 
have  strong  faith,  or  no  faith,  in  the  testimony  of  a 
witness,  or  in  what  a  historian  narrates. 

2.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition advanced  by  another;  belief,  on  probable  evi- 
dence of  any  kind. 

3.  In  theology,  the  assent  of  tlie  mind  or  under- 
standing to  the  truth  of  what  God  lias  revealed.  Sim- 
ple belief  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  of  the  existence,  character,  and 
doctrines  of  Christ,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  writers,  is  called  historical  or  speculative  faith  ; 
a  faith  little  distinguished  from  the  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence and  achievements  of  Alexander  or  of  Cesar. 

4.  Evangelical,  justifying,  or  saving  faith,  is  tlie  as- 
sent of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  divine  revelation, 
on  the  authority  of  God's  testimony,  accompanied 
with  a  cordial  assent  of  the  will  or  approbation  of 
the  heart;  an  entire  confidence  or  trust  in  God's 
character  and  declarations,  and  in  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  Christ,  with  an  unreserved  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  his  guidance,  and  dependence 
on  his  merits  for  salvation.  In  other  words,  that 
firm  belief  of  God's  testimony  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  which  influences  "the  will,  and  leads  to 
an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salvation. 

Being  Justified  hy  faith.  —  Rom.  v. 

Without /airt  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  —  Heb.  xi. 

For  we  walk  by  f aid,,  and  not  by  sight.  —  2  Cor.  v. 

With  the  heart  man  betieveth  to  righteousness.  —  Rom.  x. 

The  faith  of  the  gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  tniud,  which  is 
called  trust  or  confidence,  exercised  toward  the  moral  char- 
acter of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Savior.  Dtvight. 

Faith  is  an  affectionate  practical  confidence  hi  the  testimony  of 
God.  J.  Haices. 

Faith  is  a  firm,  cordial  belief  in  the  veracity  of  God,  in  all  the 
declarations  of  his  word  ;  or  a  full  and  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  the  certainty  of  those  things  which  God  has  de- 
clared, and  because  he  has  declared  tTiein.        L.  Woods. 

5.  The  object  of  belief;  a  doctrine  or  system  of 
doctrines  believed  ;  a  system  of  revealed  truths  re- 
ceived by  Christians. 

They  heard  only,  that  he  who  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now 
preachcth  lad  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.  —  Gal.  i. 

6.  The  promises  of  God,  or  his  truth  and  faithful- 
ness. 

Khali  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?  — 
Roin.  iii. 

7.  An  open  profession  of  gospel  truth. 

Your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world. —  Rom.  i. 

8.  A  persuasion  or  belief  of  the  lawfulness  of  things 
indifferent. 

Hast  thou  faith  ?    Have  it  to  thyself  beforo  God.  —  Rom.  xiv. 


FAK 

9.  Faithfulness ;  fidelity ;  a  strict  adherence  to  du- 
ty and  fulfillment  of  promises. 

Her  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

I  would  conceal.  Milton. 

Children  hi  whom  is  t\o  faith.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

10.  Word  or  honor  pledged;  promise  given  ;  fidel- 
ity.    He  violated  his  plighted  faith. 

For  you  alone 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon.  Dryclen. 

11.  Sincerity  ;  honesty  ;  veracity  ;  faithfulness. 
We  ought,  in  good  faith,  to  fulfill  all  our  engage- 
ments. 

12.  Credibility  or  truth.     [Unusual] 

The  faith  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  bUtford. 

FAITH,  exclam.     A  colloquial  expression,  meaning  on 

my  faith  ;  in  truth  ;  verily. 
FAITH'-BREACH,  n.     Breach  of  fidelity  ;  disloyalty  ; 

perfidy.  Shale. 

FaIT H'.ED,  (fatht,)  a.     Honest ;  sincere.    [JYot  used.] 

Shah. 
FaITH'FUL,   a.    Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  and 

to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Be  thou  faithful  to  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
—  Rev.  ii. 

2.  Firmly  adhering  to  duty;  of  true  fidelity;  loy- 
al ;  true  to  allegiance  ;  as,  a  faithful  subject. 
•    3.  Constant  in  the  performance  »»f  duties  or  ser- 
vices; exact  in  attending  to  commands;  as,  a  faith- 
ful servant. 

4.  Observant  of  compact,  treaties,  contracts,  vows, 
or  other  engagements  ;  true  to  one's  word.  A  gov- 
ernment should  he  faithful  to  its  treaties  ;  individuals, 
to  their  word. 

5.  True ;  exact ;  in  conformity  to  the  letter  and 
spirit ;  as,  a  faithful  execution  of  a  will. 

6.  True  to  the  marriage  covenant ;  as,  a  faithful 
wife  or  husband. 

7.  Conformable  to  truth  ;  as,  a  faithful  narrative  or 
representation. 

8.  Constant ;  not  fickle  ;  as,  a  faithful  lover  or 
friend. 

9.  True  ;   worthy  of  belief.    2  Tim.  ii. 
FAITH'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  faithful  manner;  with 

good  faith. 

2.  With  strict  adherence  to  allegiance  and  duty  ; 
applied  to  subjects. 

3.  With  strict  observance  of  promises,  vows,  cov- 
enants, or  duties;  without  failure  of  performance ; 
honestly  ;  exactly.  The  treaty  or  contract  xvasfaitli- 
fully  executed. 

4.  Sincerely  ;  with  strong  assurances.  He  faithfully 
promised. 

5.  Honestly  ;  truly  ;  without  defect,  fraud,  trick,  or 
ambiguity.  The  battle  was  faithfully  described  or 
represented. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  faithfully  signified  by 
their  names.  South. 

6.  Confidently  ;  steadily.  Shak. 
FAITH'FUL-NESS,  ti.    Fidelity  ;  loyalty ;  firm  adhe- 
rence to  allegiance  and  duty;  as,  the  faithfulness  of  a 
subject. 

2.  Truth  ;  veracity  ;  as,  the  faithfulness  of  God. 

3.  Strict  adherence  to  injunctions,  and  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  station  ;  as,  the  faithfulness  of  servants  or 
ministers. 

4.  Strict  performance  of  promises,  vows,  or  cove- 
nants ;  constancy  in  affection  ;  as,  the  faithfulness  of 
a  husband  or  wife. 

FAITH'LESS,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  religion  ;  unbelieving. 

O  faiUiless  generation.  —  Matt.  xvii. 

2.  Not  believing  ;  not  giving  credit  to. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  allegiance  or  duty  ;  disloyal  ; 
perfidious  ;  treacherous  ;  as,  a  faithless  subject. 

4.  Not  true  to  a  master  or  employer ;  neglectful  ; 
as,  a  faithless  servant. 

5.  Not  true  to  the  marriage  covenant ;  false ;  as,  a 
faithless  husband  or  wife.' 

6.  Not  observant  of  promises 

7.  Deceptive. 

Yonder  faitliless  phantom.  Golds7nith. 

FaITH'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  faithless  manner. 
FaITH'LESS-NESS,  7i     Unbelief  as  to  revealed  re- 
ligion 

2.  Perfidy  ;  treachery  ;  disloyalty,  as  in  subjects. 

3.  Violation  of  promises  or  covenants ;  inconstan- 
cy, as  of  husband  or  wife. 

FAI'TOUR,  (la'toor,)  71.     [Norm.,  from  L.  factor.'] 
An  evil-doer;  a  scoundrel;  a  mean  fellow.    [Ois.] 

Spenser. 
FAKE,  71.  [Scot,  failt,  to  fold,  a  fold,  a  layer  or  stra- 
tum ;  perhaps  Sw.  vika,  vickla,  to  fold  or  involve. 
The  sense  of  fold  may  be  to  lay,  to  fall,  or  to  set  or 
throw  together,  and  this  word  may  belong  to  Sax. 
fcegan,fegan,  to  unite,  to  suit,  to  fudge,  that  is,  to  set 
or  lay  together.] 

One  of  the  circles  or  windings  of  a  cable  or  haw- 
ser, as  it  lies  in  a  coil ;  a  single  turn  or  coil. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Fa'KIR,  (fa'ker,)  )  71.      [This  word    signifies,   in 

FA-Q.U1R',  (fu-keer',)  j      Arabic,    a    poor    man  ;    in 
Ethiopic,  an  interpreter.] 


FAL 


A  Mohammedan  monk  or  hermit  in  India  :  the 
same  as  demise  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Tlie  fakirs 
subject  themselves  to  severe  austerities  and  mortifi- 
cations. Some  of  them  condemn  themselves  to  a 
standing  posture  all  their  lives,  supported  only  by  a 
stick  or  rope  under  their  armpits.  Rome  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others  wander  about 
in  companies,  telling  fortunes;  and  these  are  said  to 
be  arrant  villains.  Encvc. 

FAL-CADE',  71.     [L.  falz,  a  sickle  or  scythe.] 

A  horse  is  said  to  make  a  fulcade,  when  he  throws 

himself  on   Iris  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in 

very  quick  curvets;  that  is,  a  falcade  is  a  bending 

very  low.  Harris. 

FAL'CATE,       )  a.     [L.  falcatus,  from  fall,  a  sickle, 

FAL'Ca-TED,  j      scythe,  or  reaping-hook.] 

Hooked  ;  bent  like  a  sickle  or  scythe  ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  new  moon.  Bailey. 

FAL-Ca'TION,  71.     Crookedness;  a  bending  in  the 

form  of  a  sickle.  Brown. 

FAL'CHION,  (fawl'chun,)  71.  [Fr.  fauchon,  from  L. 
falx,  a  reaping-hook.] 

A  short,  crooked  sword  ;  a  cimiter.  Drydcr.. 

FAL'Cl-FORM,  a.  [L.  falx,  a  reaping-hook,  and 
form.] 

In  the  shape  of  a  sickle ;  resembling  a  reaping- 
hook. 
FAL'CON,  (fawk'n  or  fal'kon,)  71.*  [Fr.  faucon  ;  It. 
falcone ;  L.  fulco,  a  hawk  ;  W.  gwatg,  a  crested  one, 
a  heron,  a  hawk,  that  which  rises  or  towers.  The 
falcon  is  probably  so  named  from  its  curving  beak 
or  talons.] 

*1.  A  hawk;  but  appropriately,  a  hawk  trained  to 
sport,  as  in  falconry,  which  see.  It  is  said  that  this 
name  is,  by  sportsmen,  given  to  the  female  alone; 
for  the  male  is  smaller,  weaker,  and  less  courageous, 
and  is  therefore  called  tercel,  or  tersel.  Encyc. 

This  term,  in  ornithology,  is  applied  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Falco,  with  a  short,  hooked  beak,  and  very 
long  wings,  the  strongest  armed  and  most  courageous 
species,  and  therefore  used  in  falconry. 

Cuvicr.     Ed.  Encyc. 
2.  A  sort  of  cannon,  whose  diameter  at  the  bore  is 
five  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  carrying  shot  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Harris. 

FAL'CON-GEN'TIL,  71.     A  falcon  when  full  feath- 
ered and  completely  bred.  Booth. 
FAL'CON-ER,  (fawk'11-cr  or  fal'kon-er,)  71.    [Fr.  fau- 
connier.] 

A  person  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks  for  taking 
wild  fowls ;  one  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling 
with  hawks.  Johnson. 

FAL'eO-NET,  71.     [Fr.  falconcttc.] 

A  small  cannon  or  piece  of  ordnance,  whose  diam- 
eter at  the  bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  and 
carrving  shot  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter.    Harris. 
FAL'CON-RY,   (fawk'n-ry    or    fal'kon-ry,)   71.      [Fr. 
fauconncrie,  from  L.  falco,  a  hawk.] 

1.  The  art  of  training  hawks  to  the  exercise  of 
hawking. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  wild  fowls  by  means  of 
hawks. 

FALD'AGE,  (fawld'aj,)  71.  [W.  fold,  a  fold  ;  Goth. 
faldan;  Sax.fealda.71,  to  fold  ;  Law  L.  faldagium.] 

In  England,  a  privilege  which  anciently  several 
lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep,  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better 
to  manure  them.  Harris. 

FALD'FEE,  71.  A  fee  or  composition  paid  anciently 
by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage.  Diet. 

FALD'ING,  ii.  Akindof  coarse  cloth.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

FALD'IS-DO-RY,  71.     [Sax.  fold  and  stow.     Ash.] 
The  throne  or  seat  of  a  bishop.     [Not  in  use.] 

FALD'STOOL,  71.  *  [fold,  or  fold,  and  stool.]  A  fold- 
ing-stool, cr  portable  seat,  made  to  fold  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  camp-stool.  Formerly,  a  faldstool  was 
placed  in  the  choir  for  a  bishop,  when  he  officiated  in 
any  but  his  own  cathedral  church.   Gloss,  of  Architect. 

FA-LER'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Falernus,  in  Italy. 
As  a  noun,  the  wine  made  in  that  territory. 

FALL,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Fell  ;  pp.  Fallen.  [Sax.  feallan ;  G. 
fallen;  D.vallen;  Sw  falla;  Dan.  folder  ;  allied  1  rob- 
ably  to  L.  folio,  to  fail,  to  deceive,  Gr.  rji/iuAAco;  Sp. 
hollar,  to  find,  to  fall  on  ;  Fr.  affalc-r,  to  lower.  See 
Class  Bl,  No.  18,  28,  43,  49,  52.  Fall  coincided  ex- 
actly with  the  Shemitic  ?B3,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Liana, 
to  fall.  Fail  agrees  better  with  the  Heb.  S23,  and 
ban ;  but  these  words  may  have  had  one  primitive 
root,  the  sense  of  which  was  to  move,  to  reced.j,  to 
pass.  As  these  words  are  unquestionably  the  same 
in  the  Shemitic  and  Japhetic  languages,  they  alFord 
decisive  evidence  that  the  3,  tir  first  letter  of  the 
Shemitic  words,  is  a  prefix.  The  Chaldee  sense  of 
^23  is  to  defile,  to  make  foul.  (See  Foul.)  The  same 

verb  in  \r.   V.AJ    naliala,  signifies  to  shoot,  to  drr"e, 

or  throw  an  arrow,  Gr.  /3«XXoi.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place  ;  to  descend  by  the 
power  of  gravity  alone.  Rain  falls  from  the  clouds  ; 
a  man  falls  from  his  horse  ;  ripe  fruits /<u7  from  trace  ; 
an  ox  falls  into  a  pit. 

I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  — Luke  x. 
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2.  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture. 

I  fell  at  his  feel  10  worship  him.  — Rev.  xix. 

3.  To  disembogue ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet ;  to  flow 
out  of  its  channel  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea,  as  a 
river.  The  Rhone  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Danube  falls  into  the  Euxine.  The  Mississippi 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 

4.  To  depart  from  the  faith,  or  from  rectitude;  to 
apostatize.     Adam  fell  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 


Labor  to  enter  into  that  rest,   lest  any  I 
example  of  unbelief.  —  Heb.  iv. 


i  fall  after  the  I 


5.  To  die,  particularly  by  violence. 

Ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall  before  you  by 

the  sword.  —  Lev.  xxvi. 
A  thousand  sh:i]l  fall  at  thy  side.  —  Ps.  xci. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly ;  to  vanish ;  to 
perish. 

The  greatness  of  these  Irish  lords  suddenly  fell  and  vanished. 

Da-jies. 

7.  To  be  degraded  ;  to  sink  into  disrepute  or  dis- 
grace ;  to  be  plunged  into  misery  ;  as,  to  fall  from  an 
elevated  station,  or  from  a  prosperous  state. 

8.  To  decline  in  power,  wealth,  or  glory  ;  to  sink 
into  weakness ;  to  be  given  up,  overthrown,  or 
ruined.  This  is  the  renowned  Tyre  ;  but  oh,  how 
fallen ! 

Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must/aM,  that  we  are  innocent.  Addison. 

9.  To  pass  into  a  worse  state  than  the  former  ;  to 
come  ;  as,  to  fall  into  difficulties  ;  to  fall  under  cen- 
sure or  imputation  ;  to  fall  into  error  or  absurdity  ;  to 
fall  into  a  snare.  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  the 
sense  of  suddenness,  accident,  or  ignorance  is  often 
implied,  but  not  always. 

10.  To  sink ;  to  be  lowered.  The  mercury  in  a 
thermometer  rises  and  falls  with  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  heat.  The  water  of  a  river  rises  and 
falls.     The  tide  falls. 

11.  To  decrease;  to  be  diminished  in  weight  or 
value.  The  price  of  goods  falls  with  plenty  and 
rises  with  scarcity.  Pliny  tells  us,  the  as  fell  from  a 
pound  to  two  ounces  ill  the  first  Punic  war. 

Arbuthnot. 

12.  To  sink ;  not  to  amount  to  the  full. 

The  greatness  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computa- 
tion. Bacon. 

13.  To  be  rejected;  to  sink  into  disrepute. 

This  book  must  stand  or  fall  witli  thee.  Locke. 

14  To  decline  from  violence  to  calmness,  from 
intensity  to  remission.  The  wind  falls,  and  a  calm 
succeeds. 

At  length  her  lory  fell.  Dryden. 

to.  I'o  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind  ;  to 
become  ;  as,  to  fall  asleep  ;  to  fall  distracted  ;  to  fall 
sick  ;  to  fall  into  rage  or  passion  ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to 
full  into  temptation. 

16.  To  sink  into  an  air  of  dejection,  discontent, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  shame ;  applied  to  the  countenance 
or  look. 

Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  —  Gen.  iv. 
1  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen.  Addison. 

17.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come. 

Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you.  Sliak. 

18.  To  light  on  ;  to  come  by  chance. 

The  Romans  fell  ou  this  model  by  chance.  Swift. 

19.  To  come  ;  to  rush  on  ;  to  assail. 

Pear  and  dread  shall  fall  on  them.  — Ex.  IV. 
And  fear/eU  on  them  all.  —  Acts  xix. 

20.  To  come ;  to  arrive. 

The  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  Nicene  counsel  fell  on  the  21st 
of  March,  falls  now  about  ten  days  sooner.  Holder. 

21.  To  come  unexpectedly. 

It  happened  this  eveuing  that  we  fell  into  a  pleasing  walk. 

Addison. 

22.  'I'o  begin  with  haste,  ardor,  or  vehemence ;  to 
rush  or  hurry  to.    They  fell  to  blows. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  to  lusting.  —Num.  xi. 

23.  To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  dis- 
tribution, inheritance,  or  otherwise,  as  possession  or 
property.  The  estate  or  the  province  fell  to  his 
brother.  The  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
rival.     A  large  estate  fell  to  his  heirs. 

24.  To  become  the  property  of;  to  belong  or  apper- 
tain to. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  in  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.  Pope. 

25.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly.  Some 
expressions /W/  from  him.  An  unguarded  expression 
fell  from  his  lips.  Not  a  word  fell  from  him  on  the 
subject. 

26.  To  sink;  to  languish;  to  become  feeble  or 
faint.  Our  hopes  and  fears  rise  and  fall  witli  good 
or  ill  success. 

27.  To  be  brought  forth.  Take  care  of  lambs 
when  they  first  fall.  Mortimer. 

28.  To  issue  ;  to  terminate. 

Sit  still,  mv  daughter,  till    thou   knowest   how  the  matter  will 

fall.— Ruthiii. 
To  fall  aboard  of;  in  seamen's  language,  to  strike 
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against;  applied  to  one  vessel  coming  into  collision 
with  another. 

To  fall  astern ;  in  scajnen's  language,  to  move  or  be 
driven  backward  ;  to  recede.  A  ship  falls  astern  by 
the  force  of  a  current,  or  when  outsailed  by  another. 

To  fall  away  ;  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  become  lean  or 
emaciated  ;  to  pine. 

2.  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance ;  to  revolt  or 
rebe.. 

3.  To  renounce  or  desert  the  faith  ;  to  apostatize  ; 
to  sink  into  wickedness. 

These  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  — 
Luke  vili. 

4.  To  perish  ;  to  be  ruined ;  to  be  lost. 

How  can  the  soul  — fall  away  into  nothing  f  Addison. 

5.  To  decline  gradually ;  to  fade;  to  languish,  or 
become  faint. 

One  color  falls  away  by  just  degrees,  and  another  riseB  insensi- 
bly. Addison. 

To  fall  back  ;  to  recede  ;  to  give  way 
2.  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose ;  not 
to  fulfill. 

To  fall  calm ;  to  cease  to  blow  ;  to  become  calm. 

To  fall  down  ;  to  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship. 

All  nations  shall  fall  down  before  him.  —  Ps.  Ixxii. 

2.  To  sink  ;  to  come  to  the  ground. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bend  or  bow,  as  a  suppliant.     Isaiah  xlv. 

4.  To  sail  or  pass  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river  or 
other  outlet. 

To  fall  foul ;  to  attack  ;  to  make  an  assault. 

To  fall  from  ;  to  recede  from  ;  to  depart ;  not  to  ad- 
here ;  as,  to  fall  from  an  agreement  or  engagement. 

2.  To  depart  from  allegiance  or  duty  ;  to  revolf. 

To  fall  in;  to  concur  ;  to  agree  witli.  The  measure 
falls  in  with  popular  opinion. 

2.  To  comply  ;  to  yield  to. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  learned  men  to  fall  in  with 
your  projects.  .  ,        Addison. 

3.  To  come  in  ;  to  join  ;  to  enter.  Fall  into  the 
ranks  ;  fall  in  on  the  right. 

To  fall  in  with ;  to  meet,  as  a  ship  ;  also,  to  discover 
or  come  near,  as  land. 

■To  fall    off;    to  withdraw;    to  separate;   to  be 

broken  or  detached.     Friends  fall  off  in  adversity. 

Love  cools,  friendship ^cUa  off,  brothers  divide.  Slialc. 

2.  To  perish  ;  to  die  away.  Words  fall  off  by 
disuse. 

3.  To  apostatize  ;  to  forsake;  to  withdraw  from  the 
faith,  or  from  allegiance  or  duty. 

Milton. 

4.  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon.    His  subscribers  fell  off. 

5.  To  drop.     Fruits  fall  off  when  ripe. 

6.  To  depreciate  ;  to  depart  from  former  excel- 
lence ;  to  become  less  valuable  or  interesting.  The 
magazine  or  the  review  falls  off;  it  has /a/./™  off. 

7.  In  seamen's  language,  to  deviate  or  trend  to  the 
leeward  of  the  point  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship 
was  before  directed  ;  to  fall  to  leeward.         Totten. 

To  fall  on;  to  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly. 

Fall  on,  and  try  the  appetite  to  eat.  Dryden. 

2.  To  begin  an  attack  ;  to  assault ;  to  assail. 

Fall  on,  fall  on,  and  hear  him  not.  Dryden. 

3.  To  drop  on  ;  to  descend  on. 

To  fall  out ;  to  quarrel ;  to  begin  to  contend. 
A  soul  exasperated  in  \]]s  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  itself.  Addison. 

2.  To  happen  ;  to  befall  ;  to  chance. 
There  fell  out  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  niioe. 
L'  Estrange. 

To  fall  over;  to  revolt;  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
another. 

2.  To  fall  beyond.  Shalt. 

To  fall  short;  to  be  deficient.  The  corn  falls  short. 
We  all  fall  short  in  duty. 

To  fall  to  ;  to  begin  hastily  and  eagerly. 

Fall  to,  witli  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryden. 

2  To  apply  one's  self  to.  He  will  never  after  fall 
t   lauor. 

They  fell  to  raising  money,  under  pretense  of  the  relief  of 
Ireland.  Clarendon. 

To  fall  under  ;  to  come  under,  or  within  the  limits 
of;  to  be  subjected  to.  They  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor. 

2.  To  come  under ;  to  become  the  subject  of. 
This  point  did  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  or  de- 
liberations of  the  court.  These  things  do  not  fall 
under  human  sight  or  observation. 

3.  To  come  within  ;  to  be  ranged  or  reckoned 
with.  These  substances  fall  under  a  different  class 
or  order. 

To  fall  upon;  to  attack.     [See  To  fall  ok.] 

2.  To  attempt. 

I  du  not  intend  to  fall  upon  nice  disquisitions.  Holder. 

3.  To  rush  against. 

Fall  primarily  denotes  descending  motion,  either 
in  a  perpendicular  or  inclined  direction,  and  in  most 
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of  its  applications,  implies,  literally  or  figuratively, 
velocity,  haste,  suddenness,  or  violence.  Its  use  is  so 
various,  and  so  much  diversified  by  modifying  words, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  its  senses  in  all  its 
applications. 
FALL,  c.  t.  To  let  fall  ;  to  drop.  And  full  thy  edge- 
less  sword.  I  am  willing  to  full  this  argument. 
[This  application  U  obsolete.]  [Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  To  sink;  to  depress;  as,  to  raise  or  fall  the 
voice. 

3.  To  diminish  ;  to  lessen  or  lower;  as,  to  fall  the 
price  of  commodities.    [Little  used.] 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  fall  lambs.  [Rare.]  Shak. 

5.  To  fell  ;  to  cut  down  ;  as,  to  full  a  tree. 

[This  use  is  provincial  in  England,  and  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  America  ;  fell  and  fall  being  probably 
from  a  common  root.] 
FALL,  n.  The  act  of  dropping  or  descending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  by  gravity  ;  descent ;  as,  a 
fall  from  a  horse  or  from  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect 
posture.    He  was  walking  on  ice,  and  had  a  fall. 

3.  Death  ;  destruction  ;  overthrow. 

Our  fathers  had  a  great  fall  before  our  enemies.  Judith. 

4.  Ruin  ;  destruction. 

They  conspire  thy  fall.  Denham. 

5.  Downfall ;  degradation ;  -f.ss  if  greatness  or 
office  ;  as,  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Behold  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope. 

6.  Declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion ; 
ruin  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

7.  Diminution  ;  decrease  of  price  or  value  ;  depre- 
ciation ;  as,  the  fall  of  prices  ;  the  fall  of  rents  ;  the 
fall  of  interest. 

8.  Declination  of  sound  ;  a  sinking  of  tone  ;  ca- 
dence ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

9.  Declivity  ;  the  descent  of  land  or  a  hill ;  a 
slope.  Bacon. 

10.  Descent  of  water ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract ;  a 
rush  of  water  down  a  steep  place  ;  usually  in  the 
plural;  sometimes  in  the  singular;  as,  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  or  the  Mohawk  ;  the  full  of  the  Housatonic 
at  Canaan.  Fall  is  applied  to  a  perpendicular  de- 
scent, or  to  one  that  is  very  steep.  When  the  de- 
scent is  moderate,  we  name  it  rapids.  Custom,  how- 
ever, sometimes  deviates  from  this  rule,  and  the 
rapids  of  rivers  are  called  falls. 

11.  The  outlet  or  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of 
water  into  the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond  ;  as,  the 
fall  of  the  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Addison. 

12.  Extent  of  descent  ;  the  distance  which  any 
thing  falls  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  pond  has  a  full  of 
five  feet, 

13.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  season  when  leaves 
fall  from  trees  ;  autumn.  [Hants  and  Sussex.  Still 
used  in  America.] 

14.  That  which  falls;  a  falling  ;  as,  a  fall  of  rain 
or  snow. 

15.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  ;  as,  the  fall 
of  timber. 

16.  Fall,  or  the  fall;  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
apostasy  ;  the  act  of  our  first  parents  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious 
angels. 

17.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  vail.  B.  Jonson. 

18.  In  seamen's  language,  that  part  of  a  tackle  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  in  hoisting. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

19.  In  Great  Britain,  a  term  applied  to  several 
measures,  linear,  superficial,  and  solid.  Cyc. 

FAL-LA'CIOUS,  a.  [Fr.  fallacieux ;  L.  fallax,  from 
fallo,  to  deceive.     See  Fail.] 

1.  Deceptive  ;  deceiving  ;  deceitful  ;  wearing  a 
false  appearance  ;  misleading  ;  producing  error  or 
mistake  ;  sophistical  ;  applied  to  things  only  ;  as,  a 
fallacious  argument  or  proposition  ;  a  fallacious  ap- 
pearance. 

2.  Deceitful ;  false ;  not  well  founded  ;  producing 
disappointment  ;  mocking  expectation  ;  as,  a  falla- 
cious hope. 

FAL-La'CIOIJS-LY,  adv.  In  a  fallacious  manner; 
deceitfully  ;  sophistically ;  with  purpose  or  in  a  man- 
ner to  deceive. 


FAL-LA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  deceive  or 
mislead  ;  inconclusiveness  ;  as,  the  fallaciousness  of 
an  argument,  or  of  appearances. 

FAL'LA-CY,  n. t  [Ufullacia.] 

1.  Deceptive  or  false  appearance;  deceitfulness  ; 
that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind.  Detect 
the  fallacy  ol  the  argument. 

2.  Deception  ;  mistake.  This  appearance  may  be 
all  a  faliacij. 

PII  entertain  the  favored  fallacy.  Shale. 

3.  In  logic,  an  argument,  or  apparent  argument, 
which  professes  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue, 
while  in  reality  it  is  not.  Brande. 

FAL'LAX,  ?i.     [L.]     Cavillation.         Abp.  Cranmer. 
FALL'KN,  (fawl'n,)  pp.  or  a.    Dropped;  descended; 
degraded  ;  decreased  ;  ruined. 
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FAL'LENCY,  n.     Mistake.     [06s.] 

FALL'ER,  it.     One  that  falls. 

FAL-LI-liIL'l-TY,  n.    [It.  fullibilitd.    See  Fallible.] 

1.  Liableness  to  deceive  ;  the  quality  of  being  fal- 
lible ;  uncertainty;  possibility  of  being  erroneous,  or 
of  leading  to  mistake  ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  an  argu- 
ment, of  reasoning,  or  of  testimony. 

2.  Liableness  to  err,  or  to  be  deceived  in  one's  own 
judgment ;  as,  the  fallibility  of  men. 

FAL'LI-BLE,  a.  [It.  fallibile;  Sp.  falible;  from  L. 
fallo,  to  deceive.] 

1.  Liable  to  fail  or  mistake  ;  that  may  err  or  be  de- 
ceived in  judgment.     All  men  are  fallible. 

2.  Liable  to  error;  that  may  deceive.  Our  judg- 
ments, our  faculties,  our  opinions,  are  fallible;  our 
hopes  are  fallible. 

FAL'LI-BLY,  adv.     In  a  fallible  manner. 

FALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Descending;  dropping;  dis- 
emboguing ;  apostatizing  ;  declining  ;  decreasing  ; 
sinking  ;  coming. 

FALL'ING,        )   n.    An  indenting  or  hollow  ;   op- 

FALL'ING  IN,)       posed  to  rising  or  prominence. 
Falling  away ;  apostasy.  [Addison. 

Falling  off;  departure  from  the  line  or  course  ; 
declension. 

FALL'ING-SICK'NESS,  n.  The  epilepsy  ;  a  disease 
'in  which  the  patient  suddenly  loses  his  senses  and 
falls. 

FALL'ING-STAR,  n.  The  same  as  Shootino-Star, 
which  see. 

FaLL'ING-STONE,  n.  A  stone  falling  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  a  meteorite  ;  an  aerolite.  Cyc. 

FAL-LO'PI-AN,  a.  [from  Fallopius.]  A  term  applied 
to  two  ducts,  arising  from  the  womb,  usually  called 
tubes. _ 

FAL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  falewc,falu,  or  fealo  ;  D.vaal;  G. 
falb,fahl;  Fr.fauve,  for  falve  ;  L.  fulvus;  qu.  helvus, 
for  felvus.  This  word  maybe  from  the  root  of  fail, 
fallo;  so  called  from  the  fading  color  of  autumnal 
leaves,  or  from  failure,  withering.  Hence,  also,  the 
sense  of  unoccupied,  applied  to  land,  which  in  Span- 
ish is  baldio.] 

1.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  ;  as,  &  fallow  deer. 

2.  Unsowed  ;  not  tilled  ;  left  to  rest  after  a  year  or 
more  of  tillage  ;  us,  fallow  ground  ;  a  fallow  field. 

Break  up  your  fallow  ground.  — Jer.  iv. 

3.  Left  unsowed  after  plowing.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied to  the  land  after  plowing. 

4.  Unplowed ;  uncultivated.  Tookc.    Shale. 

5.  Unoccupied  ;  neglected.     [Not  in  use  ] 

Let  tlie  cause  Vie  fallow.  Hudibras. 

FAL'LOW,  n.  Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
tilled  or  unseeded.  It  is  also  called  fallow,  when 
plowed  without  being  sowed. 

The  plowing  oi  fallows  is  a  benefit  to  land.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  plowing  or  tilling  of  land,  without  sowing 

it,  for  a  season.     Summer  fallow,  properly  conducted, 

has  ever  been  found  a  sure  method  of  destroying 

weeds. 

By  a  complete  summer  fallow,  land  is  rendered  tendet  and 
mellow.  The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tiltll  than  can  be  given 
by  a  fallow  crop.  .Sinclair. 

A  green  fallow,  in  England,  is  that  where  land  is 
rendered  mellow  and  clean  from  weeds,  by  means  of 
some  green  crop,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.         Cyc. 

FAL'LoW,  v.  i.     To  fade  ;  to  become  yellow.     [06s.] 

FAL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  plow,  harrow,  and  break  land 
without  seeding  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it  mellow.  It  is 
found  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  fallow  cold, 
strong,  clayey  land. 

FAL'LoW-CROP,  7i.  The  crop  taken  from  fallowed 
ground.  Sinclair. 

FAL'L5W-DEER,7!-*[Sax./ataOT,  paleyellow.]  The 
Ccrvus  Dama,  or  Dama  vulgaris,  a  species  smaller 
than  the  stag,  and  most  common  in  England,  where 
it  is  almost  domesticated  in  the  parks.    Partington. 

FAL'LOW-ED,  (fal'lode,)  pp.  Plowed  and  harrowed 
for  a  season,  without  being  sown. 

FAL'LOW-FINOH,  n.  A  small  bird,  the  cenanthe  or 
wheat-ear. 

FAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Plowing  and  harrowing  land 
without  sowing  it. 

FAL'LOW-ING,  n.  The  operation  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  land  without  sowing  it.  Fallowing  is 
found  to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  snails  and 
other  vermin.  Sinclair. 

FAL'LOW-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  the  practice  of 
fallowing  land. 

On  this  subject  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  two  sects,  the 
fallowists  and  the  anti-fallowists.   [Unusual.']     Sinclair. 

FAL'LoW-NESS,  n.     A  fallow  state  ;  barrenness ; 

exemption  from  bearing  fruit.  Donne. 

FALS'A  RY,  n.    [See  False.]    A  falsifier  of  evidence. 

[Not  in  use.]  Sheldon. 

FALSE,  a.    [L.  falsus,  from  fallo,  to  deceive  ;  Sp.  falsa  ; 

It.  id. ;   Fr.  faux,  fausse  ;  Sax.  false ;  D.  valsch :  G. 

falsch ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  falsk ;  W.  fals  ;  Ir.  falsa.     See 

Fall  and  Fail.] 
1.  Not  true  ;  not  conformable  to  fact ;  expressing 

what  is  contrary  to  that  which  exists,  is  done,  said, 

or  thought.     A  false  report  communicates  what  is 
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not  done  or  said  ;  a  false  accusation  imputes  to  a 
person  what  he  has  not  done  or  said  ;  a  false  wit- 
ness testifies  what  is  not  true  ;  a  false  opinion  is  not 
according  to  truth  or  fact.  The  word  is  applicable 
to  any  subject,  physical  or  moral. 

2.  Not  well  founded  ;  as,  a  false  claim. 

3.  Not  true  ;  not  according  to  the  lawful  standard  ; 
as,  a  false  weight  or  measure. 

4.  Substituted  for  another  ;  succedaneous  ;  suppos- 
ititious ;  as,  a  false  bottom. 

5.  Counterfeit  ;  forged  ;  not  genuine ;  as,  false 
coin  ;  a  false  bill  or  note. 

6.  Not  solid  or  sound  ;  deceiving  expectations ;  as, 
a  false  foundation. 

I'ulse  and  slippery  ground.  .  Dryden. 

7.  Not  agreeable  to  rule  or  propriety  ;  as,  false  con- 
struction in  language. 

8.  Not  honest  or  just;  not  fair  ;  as,  false  play. 

9.  Not  faithful  or  loyal ;  treacherous  ;  perfidious  ; 
deceitful.  The  king's  subjects  may  prove  false  to 
him.    So  we  say,  a  false  heart. 

10.  Unfaithful ;  inconstant ;  as,  a  false  friend  ;  a 
false  lover  ;  false  to  promises  and  vows ;  the  husband 
and  wife  proved  false  to  each  other. 

11.  Deceitful;  treacherous;  betraying  secrets. 

12.  Counterfeit ;  not  genuine  or  real ;  as,  a  false 
diamond. 

13.  Hypocritical ;  feigned  ;  made  or  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  deception  ;  as,  false  tears  ;  false  mod- 
esty ;  the  man  appears  in  false  colors  ;  the  advocate 
gave  the  subject  a  false  coloring. 

False  fire ;  composition  of  combustibles,  used  in 
vessels  of  war  to  make  signals  during  the  night. 

Totten. 
'  False  imprisonment;  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  a  person  without  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to 
law  ;  or  the  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in  custody. 
FALSE,  adv.  Not  truly  ;  not  honestly  ;  falsely.  Shalt. 
FALSE,  v.  U  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity  ;  to 
deceive.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  defeat ;  to  balk  ;  to  evade.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
FALSE'-FAC-ED,  (-faste,)  a.     Hypocritical. 
FALSE'-IIEaRT,  >  a.    Hollow  ;  treacherous  ;  de- 

FALSE'-HEaRT'ED,  (      ceitful ;  perfidious.     Bacon. 

[  The  former  is  not  used.] 
FALSE'-HEaRT'ED-NESS,7i.  Perfidiousness ;  treach- 
ery. Stillingfieet. 
FALSE'HOOD,  K.t  [fulse  and  hood.] 

1.  Contrariety  or  inconformity  to  fact  or  truth  ;  as, 
the  falsehood  of  a  report. 

2.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  a  lie  ;  an  untrue 
assertion. 

3.  Want  of  honesty  ;  treachery ;  deceitfulness  ; 
perfidy.  Milton. 

But  falsehood  is  properly  applied  to  things  only. 
[See  Falseness.] 

4.  Counterfeit ;  false  appearance  ;  imposture. 

Milton. 

FALSE'-KEEL,  7i.  The  timber  used  below  the  main 
keel,  to  serve  both  as  a  defense  and  an  aid  in  holding 
a  better  wind.  Brande. 

FALSE'LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  truth  and 
fact ;  not  truly  ;  as,  to  speak  or  swear  falsely  ;  to  tes- 
tify falsely. 

2.  Treacherously  ;  perfidiously. 

Swear  to  me  —  tliat  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with   me.  —  Gen. 
xsi. 

3.  Erroneously  ;  by  mistake.  Smallridge. 
FALSE'NESS,  71.    Want  of  integrity  and   veracity, 

either  in  principle  or  in  act ;  as,  the  falseness  of  a 
man's  heart,  or  his  falseness  to  his  word. 

2.  Duplicity;  deceit;  double  dealing.  Hammond. 

3.  Unfaithfulness  ;  treachery ;  perfidy ;  traitorous- 
ness. 

The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  the  falseness, 
or  cheated  by  the  avarice  of  Buch  a  servant.  Rogers. 

FALS'ER,  7i.     A  deceiver.  Spenser. 

FALSE'-ROOF,  n.     In  architecture,  that  part  between 

the  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor  and  the  covering  of  the 

roof.  (jhoilt. 

FAL-SETTE',  )  n.    [It.]    Literally,  a  false  or  artificial 
FAL-SET'TO,  j      voice.  That  part  of  a  person's  voice 

which  lies  above  its  natural  compass. 
FAL' SI  CRI'MEN,  [L.]     The  crime  of  forgery. 
FALS'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.     [from  falsify.]     That  may  be 

falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted.  Johnson. 

FALS-I-FI-CA'TION,  k.     [Fr.,  from  falsifier.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  false;  a  counterfeiting;  the 
giving  to  a  thing  an  appearance  of  something  which 
it  is  not ;  as,  the  falsification  of  words.  Hooker. 

2.  Confutation.  Broome. 
FALS'I-FI-Ca-TOR,  re.     A  falsifier.        Bp.  Morton. 
FALS'1-FI-.ED,  pp.    Counterfeited. 
FALS'I-Fl-ER,  7i.    One  who  counterfeits,  or  gives  to 

a  thing  a  deceptive  appearance ;  or  one  who  makes 
false  coin.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents  falsehood  ;  a  liar.  /.'Estrange. 

3.  One  who  proves  a  thing  to  be  false. 
FALS'I-FY,  «.  t.     [Fr.  falsifier,  from  false.] 

1.  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge  ;  to  make  something 
false,  or  in  imitation  of  that  which  is  true ;  as,  to 
falsify  coin. 

The  Irish  bards  use  tu  falsify  every  thine;.  Spenser. 
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2.  To  disprove ;  to  prove  to  be  false ;  as,  to  falsify 
a  record. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  break  by  falsehood  ;  as,  to  falsify 
one's  faith  or  word.  Sidney. 

4.  To  show  to  be  unsound,  insufficient,  or  not 
proof.     [Not  in  use.] 

His  ample  shield  is  falsified.  Dryden. 

FALS'I-F? ,  v.  i.    To  tell  lies ;  to  violate  the  truth. 

It  is  universally  unlawful  to  lie  and  falsify.  South. 

FALS'I-FV-ING, ppr.   Counterfeiting ;  forging ;  lying ; 

proving  to  be  false  ;  violating. 
FALS'I-TY,  7i. t  [L.falsitas.] 

1.  Contrariety  or  inconformity  to  truth  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  false. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  things.  South. 

2.  Falsehood ;  a  lie  ;  a  false  assertion.  Olanville. 
[  This  sense  is  less  proper.] 

FAL'TER,  v.  i.  [Sp.  foliar,  to  be  deficient,  from  falta, 
fault,  defect,  failing,  from  falir.  to  fa\\,  fulla,  fauit,  de- 
fect ;  Port,  faltar,  to  want,  to  miss  ;  from  L.  fallo,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is  to  fall  short,  or  to  err,  to 
miss,  to  deviate.] 

1.  To  hesitate,  fail,  or  break,  in  the  utterance  of 
words;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or  trembling  utter- 
ance ;  to  stammer.  His  tongue  falters.  He  speaks 
with  a  faltering  tongue.     He  falters  at  the  question. 

2.  To  fail,  tremble,  or  yield  in  exertion ;  not  to  be 
firm  and  steady.     His  legs  falter.  PViseman. 

3.  To  fail  in  the  regular  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing.    We  observe  idiots  to  falter.  Locke. 

FAL'TER,  v.  t.     To  sift.     [Not  in  use.]      Mortimer. 

FAL'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hesitating  ;  speaking  with 
a  feeble,  broken,  trembling  utterance  ;  failing. 

FAL'TER-ING,  n.    Feebleness;  deficiency. 

Killingbcck. 

FAL'TER-ING-LY,  ado.  With  hesitation;  with  a 
trembling,  broken  voice ;  with  difficulty  or  feeble- 
ness. 

FA'LUN,n.  [Fr.]  A  French  provincial  name  for  cer- 
tain tertiary  strata  abounding  in  shells,  corresponding 
to  the  Norfolk  crag.  Lyell. 

FAME,  n.  [L./ama;  Fr.  fame;  Sp.  and  It.  fama  ;  Gr 
tpaua,  tjitun,  from  ujaco,  to  speak.  I  suspect  this  root 
to  be  contracted  from  0<iyoj  or  qbaxw,  Class  Bg.  See 
No.  48,  62,  and  Facund.] 

1.  Public  report  or  rumor 

The  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Jo- 
seph's brethren  are  come.  —  Gen.  xlv, 

2.  Favorable  report ;  report  of  good  or  great  ac- 
tions; report  that  exalts  the  character ;  celebrity;  re- 
nown ;  as,  the  fame  of  Howard  or  of  Washington ; 
the  fame  of  Solomon. 

And  the  fame  of  Jesus  went  throughout  all  Syria.  —  Matt.  iv. 

FAME,  v.  I.    To  make  famous.  B.  Jonson 

2.  To  report.  Buck 

FAM'£D,  a.  Much  talked  of;  renowned  ;  celebrated  , 
distinguished  and  exalted  by  favorable  reports.  Aris- 
tides  was  famed  for  learning  and  wisdom,  and  Cicero 
for  eloquence. 

He  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.  Shak. 

FAME'-GIV-ING,  a.     Bestowing  fame. 
FaME'LESS,  a.     Without  renown.  Beaum. 

FaME'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  fameless  manner. 
FA-MIL'IAR,  (fa-mil'yar,)  a.     [L.  familiarU;  Fr.  fa~ 

milier ;  Sp.  familiar ;  from  L.  familia,  family,  which 

see.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  family  ;  domestic.  Pope. 

2.  Accustomed  by  frequent  converse  ;  well  ac- 
quainted with  ;  intimate  ;  close  ;  as,  a  familiar  friend 
or  companion. 

3.  Affable ;  not  formal  or  distant ;  easy  in  conver- 
sation. 

Be  thou/amifuzr,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shale. 

4.  Well  acquainted  with ;  knowing  by  frequent 
use.     Be  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Well  known  ;  learnt  or  well  understood  by  fre- 
quent use.     Let  the  Scriptures  be  familiar  to  us. 

6.  Unceremonious  ;  free  ;  unconstrained  ;  easy. 
The  emperor  conversed  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
most  familiar  manner. 

7.  Common  ;  frequent  and  intimate.  By  familiar 
intercourse  strong  attachments  are  soon  formed. 

8.  Easy  ;  unconstrained  ;  not  formal.  His  letters 
are  written  in  a  familiar  style. 

He  sports  in  loose,  familiar  strains.  Addison. 

9.  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  familiar  with  his  wife.       Camden. 

Familiar  spirit ;  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to 
attend  at  a  call. 
FA-MIL'IAR,  7i.    An  intimate  ;  a  close  companion ; 
one  long  acquainted ;  one  accustomed  to  another  by 
free,  unreserved  converse. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting.  —  Jer.  xx. 

2.  A  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend  at  a 
call.     But  in  general  we  say,  a  familiar  spirit.  Shak. 

3.  In  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  a  person  who  assists 
in  apprehending  and  imprisoning  the  accused. 

Encyc. 
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FA-MIL-IAR'I-TY,  (fa-mil-yar'e-te,)  n.t  Intimate  and 
frequent  converse,  or  association  in  company.  The 
gentlemen  lived  in  remarkable  familiarity.     Hence, 

2.  Easiness  of  conversation  ;  affability  ;  freedom 
from  ceremony. 

3.  Intimacy ;  intimate  acquaintance;  unconstrained 
intercourse. 

FA-MIL'IAR-rZE,B.  t.  To  make  familiar  or  intimate; 
to  habituate ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  well  known  by 
practice  or  converse  ;  as,  to  familiarize  one's  self  to 
6Cenes  of  distress. 

2.  To  make  easy  by  practice  or  customary  use,  or 
by  intercourse. 

3.  To  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant  superior- 
ity. 

The  genius  Bmilecl  on  me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affabil- 
ity thill  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination.        Addison. 

FA-MIL'IAR-IZ-ED,  pp.  Accustomed  ;  habituated  ; 
made  familiar;  made  easy  by  practice,  custom,  or 
use. 

FA-MlL'IAR-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Accustoming ;  making  fa- 
miliar ;  rendering  easy  by  practice,  custom,  or  use. 

FA-MIL'IAR-LY,  adv.     In  a  familiar  manner ;  uncer- 
emoniously ;  without  constraint ;  without  formality. 
2.  Commonly  ;  frequently  ;  with  the  ease  and  un- 
concern that  arise  from  long  custom  or  acquaintance. 

FAM'I-LISM,  n.     The  tenets  of  the  Familists. 

FAM'I-LIST,  7i.  [from  family.]  One  belonging  to  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  short-lived  sect  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  much  resembling  the  Quietists  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  Murdock. 

FAM-I-LIST'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  familists.     Baiter. 

FA-MILLE',  (fa-ineel',)  ?t.     [Fr.  en  famille.] 

In  a  family  state;  domestically.  Swift. 

SThis  word  is  never  used  without  en  before  it.] 
'I-LY,  n.      [L.  and  Sp.  familia;   Fr.  famille;  It. 
famiglia.     This  word  is  said  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied servants,  from  the  Celtic  famul ;  but  qu.] 

1.  The  collective  body  of  persons  who  live  in  one 
house,  and  under  one  head  or  manager ;  a  household, 
including  parents,  children,  and  servants,  and,  as  the 
case  may  be,  lodgers  or  boarders. 

2.  Those  who  descend  from  one  common  progeni- 
tor ;  a  tribe  or  race  ;  kindred  ;  lineage.  Thus  the  Is- 
raelites werea  branch  o(lhe  family  of  Abraham  ;  and 
the  descendants  of  Reuben,  of  Manasseh,  &c,  were 
called  their  families.  The  whole  human  race  are  the 
family  of  Adam,  the  human  family. 

3.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy  ;  line  of  ances- 
tors. 

Go  and  complain  thy  family  is  young.  Pipe. 

4.  Honorable  descent ;  noble  or  respectable  stock. 
He  is  a  man  of  family. 

5.  A  collection  or  union  of  nations  or  states. 

The   states  of  Europe  were,  by  the    prevailing  maxims  of  its 
policy,  closely  united  in  one  family.  E.  Everett. 

6.  In  popular  language,  an  order,  class,  or  genus  of 
animals,  or  of  other  natural  productions,  having 
something  in  common,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished   from  others  ;    as,  quadrupeds    constitute   a 

family  of  animals  ;    and  we  speak  of  the  family  or 

families  of  plants. 

FAM'INE,  7t.  [Fr.  famine,  from /aim;  L.  fames ;  It. 
fame;  Sp.  fame  or  kambre ;  Port,  fame.] 

1.  Scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth  ;  a  general  want  of  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or 
besieged  place.  Famines  are  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly. A  due  attention  to  agriculture  tends  to  pre- 
vent famine,  and  commerce  secures  a  country  from 
its  destructive  effects. 

There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  — Gen.  xxvl. 

2.  Want ;  destitution  ;  as,  a  famine  of  the  word  of 
life. 

FAM'ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  affamer,  from  faim,  hunger,  L. 
fames;  It.  affamire,  affamarc  ;  Sp.  Ilambrear.] 

1.  To  starve;  to  kill  or  destroy  with  hunger.  Slialc. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of,  by  hunger  or  thirst ; 
to  distress  with  hunger. 

The  pains  of famished  Tantalus  he'll  feel.  Dryden. 

3.  To  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any  thing 
necessary  for  life.  Milton. 

FAM'ISH,  b.  i.     To  die  of  hunger.    More  generally, 

2.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst ;  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  strength,  or  to  come  near  to  perish  for 
want  of  food  or  drink. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish.  Slialc. 

3.  To  be  distressed  with  want;  to  come  near  to 
perish  by  destitution. 

The  Lord  will  not  sutler  the  righteous  to  famish.  —  Prov.  x. 

FAM'ISH-ED,  (fam'isht,)  pp.  or  a.    Starved  ;  exhaust- 
ed by  want  of  sustenance. 
FAM'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Starving;  killing;  perish- 
ing by  want  of  food. 
FAM'ISH-MENT,  7«.    The  pain  of  extreme  hunger  or 

thirst ;  extreme  want  of  sustenance.  Hakewill. 

FA-MOS'I-TY,7i.     Renown.  Diet. 

FA'MOUS,  a.t  [L.  famosus;  Yr.fameux.     See  Fame.] 
1.  Celebrated  in  fame  or  public  report ;  renowned  ; 
much  talked  of  and  praised  ;  distinguished  in  story. 
Two  hundred  and  fitly  princes  of  the  assembly,  famous  in  the 
congregation. — Num.  xvi. 
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It  is  followed  by  for.  One  man  is  famous  for  eru- 
dition ;  another  for  eloquence  ;  and  another  for  mil- 
itary skill. 

2.  Sometimes  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  famous  coun- 
terfeiter ;  a  famous  pirate. 
Fa'MOUS-£D,  a.     Renowned.     [An  ill-formed  word.] 

Slialc. 
Fa'MOUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  renown  or  celebration. 
Then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shale. 

FA'MOUS-NESS,7i.    Renown;  greatfame;  celebrity. 

FAM'U.-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  famula.]  [Boyle. 

To  serve.     [JVot  used.] 

FAN,  n.  [Sax.  fann  ;  Sw.  vanna ;  D.  roan  ;  G.  wanne  ; 
L.  vannus;  Fr.  van ;  Sp.  and  Port,  abano.  The 
word,  in  German  and  Swedish,  signifies  a  fan  and  a 
tub,  as  if  from  opening  or  spreading  ;  if  so,  it  seems 
to  be  allied  to  pane,  pannel.     Class  Bn.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the 
air  and  cool  the  face  in  warm  weather.  It  is  made 
of  feathers,  or  of  thin  skin,  paper,  or  taffeta,  mounted 
on  sticks,  &c. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  fan  when 
spread,  as  a  peacock's  tail,  a  window,  Sec. 

3.  An  instrument  for  winnowing  grain,  by  moving 
which  the  grain  is  thrown  up  and  agitated,  and  the 
chaff  is  separated  and  blown  away. 

4.  A  small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  large 
sails  of  a  smock  windmill  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Hebert. 

5.  Something  by  which  the  air  is  moved  ;  a  wing. 

Dryden. 

6.  An  instrument  to  raise  the  fire  or  flame ;  as,  a 
fan  to  inflame  love.  Hooker. 

FAN,  v.  t.  To  cool  and  refresh,  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan  ;  to  blow  the  air  on  the  face  with  a  fan. 

2.  To  ventilate  ;  to  blow  on  ;  to  affect  by  air  put 
in  motion. 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows ; 

To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose.  Dryden. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which  fans  our  eastern  groves.       Dryden. 

3.  To  move  as  with  a  fan 

The  air — fanned  with  plumes.  Milton. 

4.  To  winnow  ;  to  ventilate  ;  to  separate  chaff 
from  grain  and  drive  it  away  by  a  current  of  air ;  as, 
to  fan  wheat. 

FA-NAT'ie,  i  a.     [L.  fanaticus,  phanaticus,  from 

FA-NAT'ie-AL,  j  Gr.  ipatvuuai,  to  appear;  literal- 
ly, seeing  visions.] 

Wild  and  extravagant  in  opinions,  particularly  in 
religious  opinions  ;  excessively  enthusiastic ;  pos- 
sessed by  a  kind  of  frenzy.  Hence  we  say,  fanatic 
zeal  ;  fanatic  notions  or  opinions. 
FA-NAT'ie,  n.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  en- 
thusiasm, particularly  on  religious  subjects ;  one 
who  indulges  wild  und  extravagant  notions  of  reli- 
gion, and  sometimes  exhibits  strange  motions  and 
postures,  and  vehement  vociferation  in  religious 
worship.  Fanatics  sometimes  affect  to  be  inspired, 
or  to  have  intercourse  with  superior  beings. 

Fanatics  are  governed  rather  by  imagination  than  by  judgment. 

Sloise. 

FA-NAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    With  wild  enthusiasm. 

FA-NAT'IG-AL-NESS  n.     Fanaticism. 

FA-NAT'I-CIS.M,  tut  Excessive  enthusiasm;  wild 
and  extravagant  notions  of  religion  ;  religious  frenzy. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZE,  v.  t.     To  make  fanatic.     [Rovers. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-i^D,  pp.     Rendered  fanatic. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  fanatic. 

FAN'CI-£D,  (fan'sid,)  pp.  or  a.  [See  Fancy.]  Im- 
agined ;  conceived  ;  liked.  Stephens. 

FAN'CI-ER,  ?i.  One  who  fancies.  This  word  often 
occurs  in  composition,  as  bird-fancier,  dog-fancier, 
rose-fancier,  &c,  denoting  one  who  has  a  taste  for 
the  things  specified,  and  who  keeps  them  for  sale. 

FAN'CI-FUL,  a.f  [See  Fancy.]  Guided  by  the  im- 
agination, rather  than  by  reason  and  experience ; 
subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy  ;  whimsical  ;  ap- 
plied to  persons.  A  fanciful  man  forms  visionary 
projects. 

2.  Dictated  by  the  imagination  ;  full  of  wild  im- 
ages ;  chimerical  ;  whimsical  ;  ideal ;  visionary  ; 
applied  to  tilings ;  as,  a  fanciful  scheme  ;  a  fanciful 
theory. 

FAN'CI-FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  fanciful  manner ;  wild- 
ly ;  whimsically. 
2.  According  to  fancy. 

FAN'CI-FIJL-NESS,  7t.  The  quality  of  being  fanci- 
ful, or  influenced  by  the  imagination,  rather  than  by 
reason  and  experience  ;  the  habit  of  following  fancy  ; 
applied  to  parsons. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dictated  by  imagination; 
applied  to  things. 

FAN'CY,  77.  [Contracted  from  fantasy.  L.  pliantasia, 
Gr.  $avTavia,  from  >[>av7a^u),  to  cause  to  appear,  to 
seem,  to  imagine,  from  tjiaivia,  to  show,  to  appear,  to 
shine.   The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open,  or  to 

shoot  forth.    Ar.    '\.j  baina,  to  open,  to  appear;  or 
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,R5  fauna,  to  open  or  expand.   Class  Bn,  No.  3, 28.] 


FAN 

tl.  The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  imaged  or 
representations  of  things  at  pleasure.  It  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  imagination;  but  imagina- 
tion is  rather  the  power  of  combining  and  modifying 
our  conceptions.  Stewart, 

2.  An  opinion  or  notion. 

1  have  always  had  a  fancy,  that  learning  might  bo  made  a  play 
readun  to  children.  Locke. 


and 

3.  Taste  ;  conception. 
The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutation  is  very  neal,  and  built 

with  a  pretty  fancy.  Addison. 

4    Image ;  conception  ;  thought. 

How  now,  my  lord  I  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ?  Sliak. 

5.  Inclination  ;  liking.  Take  that  which  suits 
your  fancy.     How  does  this  strike  your  fancy  ? 

His  fancy  lay  to  traveling.  L' Estrange. 

6.  Love.. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred.  Sliak. 

7.  Caprice ;  humor  ;  whim  ;  as,  an  odd  or  strange 
fancy. 

True  worth  shall  gain  me,  that  it  may  be  said, 

Desert,  not  fancy,  once  a  woman  led.  Dryden. 

8.  False  notion.  Bacon. 

9.  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  without 
real  use  or  value. 

London-pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders.  Mortimer. 

FAN'CY,  7).  i.  To  imagine ;  to  figure  to  one's  self;  to 
believe  or  suppose  without  proof.  All  may  not  be 
our  enemies  whom  we  fancy  to  be  so. 

If  our  search  has  readied  no  farther  than  simile  and  metaphor, 
we  raxiiet  fancy  than  know.  Locke. 

FAN'CY",  v.  t.  To  form  a  conception  of;  to  portray  in 
the  mind  ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  1  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express.  Dryden. 

2.  To  like ;  to  be  pleased  with,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  external  appearance  or  manners.  We  fancy 
a  person  for  beauty  and  accomplishment.  We  some- 
times fancy  a  lady  at  first  sight,  whom,  on  acquaint- 
ance, we  cannot  esteem. 

Fancy-stocks  ;  among  brokers,  stocks  which,  having 
no  determinate  value  from  any  fixed  probable  income, 
fluctuate  in  price  according  to  the  fancy  of  specula- 
tors. 

The  fancy ;  a  cant,  name  for  sporting  characters. 
FAN'CY-BALL,  n.     A  ball  in  which  persons  appear 
in  fancy  dresses,  imitations  of  antique  costumes,  &c, 
FAN'CY-FRaM-£D,  a.    Created  by  the  fancy. 

Crashaw. 
FAN  CY-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  power  of  love. 

Shak. 
FAN'CY-ING,  ppr.    Imagining;  conceiving;  liking. 
FAN'CY-MCN"GER,  71.    One  who  deals  in  tricks  of 

imagination.  Shak. 

FAN'CY-SICK,  a.  One  whose  imagination  is  un- 
sound, or  whose  distemper  is  in  his  own  mind. 

L' Estrange. 
FAND,  old  pret.  of  Find.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FAN-DAN"GO,  it.  *  [Sp.]     A  lively  dance.  Sp.  Diet. 
FANE,  71.     [L.  fanum.] 

A  temple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  religion ;  a 
church  ;  used  in  poetry. 

From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes.  Pope. 

FAN'FARE,  7t.     [Fr.]     A   flourish    of  trumpets,  as 

in  coming  into  the  lists,  &c 
FAN'FA-RON,    n.      [Fr.   fanfaron;    Sp.    fanfarron; 
Port,  funfarram.] 

A  bully  ;  a  hector ;  a  swaggerer  ;  an  empty  boast- 
er ;  a  vain  pretender.  Dryden. 
FAN-FAR-ON-ADE',  n.  A  swaggering;  vain  boast- 
ing ;  ostentation  ;  a  bluster.  Swift. 
FANG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fengan,  to  catch,  seize,  or  take,  to 
begin  ;  D.  vangen ;  G.  fangen ;  Dan.  fanger ;  Sw. 
fanga.     See  Finger.] 

To  catch  ;  to  seize ;  to  lay  hold  ;  to  gripe ;  to 
clutch.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

FANG,  n.     [Sax.  fang;  D.  vang ;  G.  fang,  a  seizing.] 

1.  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by  which 
the  prey  is  seized  and  held  ;  a  pointed  tooth.    Bacon. 

2.  A  claw  or  talon. 

3.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  V"uca.  Evelyn. 

FANG'jED,  t7.     Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or  some- 
thing long  and  pointed  ;  as,  a  fanged  adder.  Shak. 
Chariots  fanged  with  scythes.  Philips. 

FAN"GLE,  (fang'gl,)  71.    [from  Sax.  fengan,  to  begin.] 

A  new  attempt  ;  a  trifling  scheme.     [JVot  used.] 
FAN"GLED,  a.    Properly,  begun  ;  new  made  ;  hence 
gaudy  ;   showy  ;    vainly  decorated.     [Seldom   used, 
except  with  new.]     [See  New-Fangled.]       Shak. 
FANG'LESS,  a.    Having  no  fangs  or  tusks  ;  toothless; 

as,  a  fungless  lion. 
FAN"GOT,  7t.    A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  weight  and  three  quarters. 

Diet. 
FAN'ION,  (fan'yon,)  71.     [Fr.,  from    Goth,  fana,  L. 
pannus,  G.faline,  a  cloth,  a  flag,  a  banner.] 

In  armies,  a  small  flag  carried  with  the  baggage. 

Encyc. 
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FAR 

FAN'-LIGHT,  n.    A  window  in  form  of  an  open  fan. 
FA:\"-LTKE,  a.    Resembling  a  fan.  Kirby. 

FAN'NJSD,  pp.  Blown  with  a  fan  ;  winnowed  ;  ven- 
tilated. 

FAN'ON**'  I  ""     CFr-  fanm'  Goth-  -fana<  supra.] 

A  sort  of  ornament  like  a  scarf,  worn  about  the 
left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  when  he  offici- 
ates. Diet. 

FAN'NER,  n.     One  who  fans.  Jeremiah. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  producing  a  current  of  air,  as 
in  a  window,  &c.  Buchanan. 

FAN'NING,  pyr.     Blowing;  ventilating. 

FAN'NING-.MA-CHINE',  >  n.    A  machine  for  clean- 

FAN'NING-MILL,  j      ing   seeds   ft  m    chaff, 

husks,  dirt,  &c.  Brande. 

FAN-TA'Sl-A,  (fan.ta'ze-a,)  ?!.     [It.,  fancy.] 

A  fanciful  air  in  music,  not  restricted  to  the  severe 
laws  of  composition. 

FAN'TA-Sl£D,  a.  [from  fantasy,  fancy.]  Filled  with 
fancies  or  imaginations  ;  whimsical.  [JVot  used.]  Shale. 

FAN'TAS.M,  71.  [Gr.  i/iayrao-pa,  from  i/iuii/w,  to  appear. 
Usually  written  Phantasm.] 

That  which  appears  to  the  imagination ;  a  phan- 
tom ;  something  not  real. 

FAN-TAS'TIC,         >  «.t    [Fr.  fantastiaue  ;   It.  fantas- 

FAN-TAS'TIC-AL,  )  tico ;  from  Gr.  t/iavraota,  vis- 
ion, fancy,  from  ipaivu),  to  appear.] 

1.  Fanciful  ;  produced  or  existing  only  in  imagina- 
tion ;  imaginary  ;  not  real ;  chimerical.  South. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  phantom ;  apparent 
only.  Shale. 

3.  Unsteady  ;  irregular.  Prior. 

4.  Whimsical  ;  capricious  ;  fanciful  ;  indulging 
the  vagaries  of  imagination  ;  as,  fantastic  minds  ;  a 

5.  Whimsical;  odd.  [fantastic  mistress. 
FAN-TAS'TI€,  n.     A  whimsical  person.       Jackson. 
FAN-TAS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation. 

2.  In  a  fantastic  manner ;  capriciously ;  unsteadily. 

Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne.  Sliak. 

3.  Whimsically;  in  compliance  with  fancy.  Grew. 
FAN-TAS'Tie-AL-NESS,7i.  Compliance  with  fancy  ; 

iuuuorousness  ;    whimsicalness  ;   unreasonableness  ; 
caprice.  Johnson. 

FAN-TAS'TIC-NESS,  n.    The  same  as  Fantastic- 

ALNE95. 

FAN'TA-SY,  n.     Now  written  Fancy,  which  see. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy?  Shak. 

FJiJV-TOC-CVJVI,     (fan-to-che'ne,)     [It.]      Dramatic 

representations  in  which  puppets  are  substituted  in 

the  srene  for  human  performers.  Brande. 

FAN'TOM,  71.  [Fr.  fantjme,  probably  contracted  from 

L. phantasma,  from  tin-  Greek.     See  Fancy.] 
Something  that  appears  to  the  imagination  ;  also, 

a  specter ;  a  ghost ;  an  apparition.      It  is  generally 

written  Phantom,  which  see. 
FAiVTOM-CORN,  n.    Lank  or  light  com.     Grose. 
FAP,  a.     Fuddled.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shale. 

FA-QUIR'.     See  Fakir. 
FAR,  a.     [Sax.  feor,  for,  or  fyr  ;   D.  w,  vcrre ;   G. 

fern,  and    in    composition,   ver ;   Sw.  fierran ;    Dan. 

fern;  h.porro;  Gr.  7r.jp/joj,"  connected  with  rropos,  a 

way,  a  passing,  rropev(<>,  noptvouai,  to  pass  or  go, 

Sax.  faran,  Goth,  farnn,  G.  fahren,  D.  vaaren,  Dan. 

farcr,  Sw.  fara,  Eng.  to  fare.     See  Fare.] 

1.  Distant,  in  any  direction  ;  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  the  place  where  one  is,  or  from  any  given 
place  remote. 

They  said,  We  are  come  from  a/ar  country.  — Josh.  ix. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  traveling  into  a  far  country. 

-  fVIatt.  xxv. 
The  nations/ar  and  near  contend  in  choice.  Dryden. 

2.  Figuratively,  remote  from  purpose  ;  contrary  to  de- 
sign or  wishes  ;  as,  far  be  it  from  me  to  justify  cruelty. 

3.  Remote  in  affection  or  obedience ;  at  enmity 
with  ;  alienated  ;  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

Tbey  tiiat  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

4.  More  or  most  distant  of  the  two  ;  as,  the  far 
side  of  a  horse.  But  the  drivers  of  teams  in  New' 
England  generally  use  off;  as,  the  off  side,  or  off 
horse  or  ox. 

FA  II,  adv.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space  ;  as, 
the  far  extended  ocean  ;  we  are  separated  far  from 
eacli  other 

Only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away. —  Ex.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively,  distantly  in  time  from  any  point ; 
remotely.  He  pushed  his  researches  very  far  into 
antiquity. 

3.  In  interrogatories,  to  what  distance  or  extent. 
How  far  will  such  reasoning  lead  us? 

4.  hi  great  part ;  as,  the  day  is  far  spent. 

5.  In  a  great  proportion  ;  by  many  degrees ;  very 
much. 

Who  can   find  a  virtuous  woman  ?    lor  her  price  13  far  above 

rabies.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 
For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  iesire  to  depart,  and 

to  be  with  ChriBt,  which  is  far  belter.  -   Phil.  i. 

f>.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance.  This 
argument  is  sound  and  logical,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Answer  them 
How  far  forth  you  do  like  their  articles.  Sltak. 


FAR 

By  far;  in  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 
From  far;  from  a  great  distance;  from  a  remote 
place. 
Far  from  ;  at  a  great  distance  ;  as,  far  from  home  ; 
Far  off;  at  a  great  distance.  [far  from  hope. 

They  tarried  hi  a  place  that  was  far  off.— 2  Sam.  it. 

2.  To  a  great  distance. 

Lo,  then  would  1  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness. 
—  Ps.  Iv. 

3.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  alienated  ;  at  enmity  ;  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  alienation. 

Ye,  who  were  sometimes  far  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  —  Eph.  ii. 

Far  other ;  very  different.  Pope. 

FAR,  ».     [Sax.  fa-rh,fearh.     See  Farrow.] 

The  young  of  swine  ;  or  a  litter  of  pigs.     [Local.] 

Tusser. 

FAR'-A-BOUT',  n.  A  going  out  of  the  way.  [JVot 
in  usc.]_  Fuller. 

FAR'-HeAM'ING,  a.     Sending  beams  to  a  distance. 

FAR'-ISROUG'lT,  (-brawt,)  a.     Brought  from  afar. 

FAR'-CAST,  a.     Cast  to  a  great  distance.         More. 

FAR'-EX-TEND'ED,  a.  Extended  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-FAM'.ED,  a.     Widely  celebrated.  Pope. 

FAR'-FETCH,  71.  A  deep-laid  stratagem.  [Little 
used.]  Hudibras. 

FAR'-FETCH'£D,  (-fetcht,)  o.  Brought  from  a  re- 
mote place. 

Whose  pains  have  earned  the  far-fetched  spoil.  Milton. 

2.  Studiously  sought ;  not  easily  or  naturally  de- 
duced or  introduced  ;  forced  ;  strained. 

York  with  all  Wis  far-fetched  policy.  ShaJt. 

So  we  say,  far-fetched  arguments  ;  far-fetched 
rhymes  ;  far-fetched  analogy.  [Far-i-et,  the  same,  is 
not  used.] 

FAR'-GLANC'ING,  a.    Glancinc  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-LOOK'ING,  a.  Looking  to  a  great  distance.  Allen. 

FAR'-PI'eRC'ING,  a.  Striking  or  penetrating  a  great 
way  ;  as,  a  far-piercing  eye.  Pope. 

FAR'-RE-SOUND'ING,  a.  Resounding  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

FAR'-RCL'tNG,  a.  Rulingto  a  great  extent  of  country. 

FAR'-SEE'ING,  a.     Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

FAR'-SHOOT'ING,  a.    Shooting  to  a  great  distance. 

(ireat  Jove,  he  said,  and  the  far-shooting  god.  Dryden. 

FAR'-SIGHT'ED,  a.    Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 
FAR'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  «.    The  power  of  seeing  far. 
FAR'-STRETCH-iD,  a.     Stretched  far. 
FAR'ANT-LY,  a.     Orderly  ;  decent. 

2.  Comely  ;  handsome.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

FA  RCE,  (fars,)  v.  t.  [L.  farcio,  Fr.  ftrcir,  to  stuff,  Arm. 
farsa.] 

1.  To  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingredients  or 
forced  meat.     [Little  used.] 

The  first  principles  of  religion  should  not  be  farced  with  school 
points  and  private  tenets.  Sanderson. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  swell  out ;  as,  the  farced  title. 
[Little  used.]  Shak. 

FARCE,  (firs,)  71.  [Fr.farce;  It.  farsa;  Sp.  id.;  from 
farcio,  to  stuff.  Literally,  seasoning,  stuffing,  or  mix- 
ture, like  the  stuffing  of  a  roasted  fowl  ;  force-meat.] 
A  dramatic  composition,  originally  exhibited  by 
charlatans  or  buffoons,  in  the  open  street,  for  the 
amusement  of  tile  crowd,  but  now  introduced  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  written  without  regularity,  and 
filled  with  ludicrous  conceits.  The  dialogue  is  usu- 
ally low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  fable 
or  action  trivial  or  ridiculous.  Encyc. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture  :  the 
persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the 
manners  (alse.  Dryden. 

FAR'CI-CAL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  farce ;  appropriated 
to  farce. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because  they  arc  actual- 
ly in  nature.  Gay. 

2.  Droll  ;  ludicrous  ;  ridiculous. 

3.  Illusory  :  deceptive. 

FARMJI-CAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  suited  to  farce; 
hence,  ludicrously. 

FAR'CI-CAL-NESS,  71.     Quality  of  being  ludicrous. 

FAR'CI-LITE,  71.  [from  farce.]  Pudding-stone.  The 
calcareous  farcilite,  called  amenla,  is  formed  of 
rounded  calcareous  pebbles,  agglutinated  by  a  calca- 
reous cement.     [Obs.]  Kirwan,  Gr.ol. 

FAR'CIN,  j  71.    In  farriery,  a  disease  of  the  absorb- 

FAR'CY,  \  ents,  affecting  the  skin  and  its  blood- 
vessels ;  allied  to  the  glanders.  Farm.  Encyc. 

A  disease  of  horses,  sometimes  of  oxen,  of  the 
nature  of  a  scabies  or  mange.  Encyc. 

FAR'CING,  71.  Stuffing  composed  of  forced  meat. 

Carcw. 

FARC'TATE,  a.     [l-..farctus,  stuffed,  from  farcio.] 
In    botany,   stuffed  ;    crammed,   or  full ;    without 
vacuities  ;  in  opposition  to  tubular  or  hollow  ;  as,  a 
farctale  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

FARl),  v.  t.     [Fr.l     To  paint.    [JVot  used.]     Skcnstjmc. 

FAR'DEL,  71.  [It.  fardetto;  Fr.  fardeau:  Sp.  fardel, 
fardo  ;  Arm.  fardcll ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L. 
fcro,  to  bear,  or  of  farcio,  to  stuff.] 

A  bundle  or  little  pack.  Shak. 

FAR'DEL,  v.  t.     To  make  up  in  bundles.        Fuller. 


FAR 
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FAR'DING-BAG,  7t.  The  first  stomach  of  a  cow,  or 
other  ruminant  animal,  where  green  food  lies  until 
it  is  chewed  over  again.  Gard. 

FARE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  faran,  Goth.  faran,  to  go  ;  D. 
vaaren  ;  G.  fahren  ;  Sw.  fara  ;  Dan.  farer.  This 
word  may  be  connected  in  origin  with  the  Heb.  Ch. 

Syr.  Sam.  "OJ>,  Ar.   vJtSi  abara,  to  go,  to  pass ;  or  with 


to  pa3s,  or  pass  over,  which  seems  to  be 


jS\  afara, 

radically  the  same   word  as    >JU   nafara,  to  flee. 

This  coincides  with  the  Eth.  VtVckA  wafar,  to  go, 
to  pas9,  Gr.  nopevai,  Ir.  bara.  Class  Br,  No.  23,  37, 41.] 

1.  To  go ;  to  pass ;  to  move  forward  ;  to  travel. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden.  Milton. 

[In  this  literal  sense  the  word  is  not  in  common  use.] 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad  ;  to  be  attended 
with  any  circumstances  or  train  of  events,  fortunate 
or  unfortunate. 


So  fares  the  stag  among  the  enraged  hounds. 
So  fared  the  knight  between  two  foes. 


Denham. 
Hud&ras. 


He  fared  very  well ;  he  fared  very  ill.  Go  further 
and  fare  worse.  The  sense  is  taken  from  going, 
having  a  certain  course  ;  hence,  being  subjected  to  a 
certain  train  of  incidents.  The  rich  man  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  He  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure 
which  wealth  and  luxury  could  afford.     Luke  xvi. 

3.  To  feed  ;  to  be  entertained.  We  fared  well ; 
we  had  a  good  table,  and  courteous  treatment. 

4.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  consequences,  good 
or  bad. 

So  fares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.  Milton. 

5.  To  happen  well  or  ill ;  with  it  impersonally.  We 
shall  see  how  it  will  fare  with  him. 

FARE,  71.  The  price  of  passage  or  going;  the  sum 
paid  or  due  for  conveying  a  person  by  land  or  wa- 
ter ;  as,  the  fare  for  crossing  a  river,  called,  also,  fer- 
riage ;  the  fare  for  conveyance  in  a  coach  ;  stage- 
fare.  The  price  of  conveyance  over  the  ocean  is 
now  usually  called  the  passage,  or  passage-money. 
Fare  is  never  used  for  the  price  of  conveying  goods  ; 
this  is  called  freight  or  transportation. 

2.  Food ;  provisions  of  the  table.  We  lived  on 
coarse  fare  ;  or,  we  had  delicious  fare. 

3.  The  person  conveyed  in  a  vehicle.  [JVot  in  use 
in  the  United  States.]  I}ruinmond. 

FARE- WELL' ;  a  compound  of/are,  in  the  imperative, 
and  well.  Go  well ;  originally  applied  to  a  person  de- 
parting, but  by  custom  now  applietl  both  to  those  who 
depart  and  those  who  remain.  It  expresses  a  kind 
wish,  a  wish  of  happiness  to  those  who  leave,  or 
those  who  are  left. 

The  verb  and  adverb  are  often  separated  by  the 
pronoun  ;  fare  you  well;  I  wish  you  a  happy  depart- 
ure ;  may  you  be  well  in  your  absence. 

It  is  sometimes  an  expression  of  separation  only. 
Farewell  the  year;  farewell,  ye  sweet  groves  ;  that  is, 
I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

FARE-WELL',  71.     A  wish  of  happiness  or  welfare  at 
parting;  the  parting  compliment ;  adieu. 
2.  Leave  ;  act  of  departure. 


And  takes  \\Qr  farcicell  of  the  glorious  sur 
Before  1  take  my  fareioell  of  trie  subject. 


Shak. 
Addison. 


FA-RI'NA,  71.     [L.  farina,  meal.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  pollen,  fine  dust,  or  powder,  con- 
tained in  the  anthers  of  plants,  and  which,  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  on  the  stigma,  and  fructify  the  plant. 

2.  The  flour  of  any  species  of  corn,  or  starchy  root, 
such  as  the  potato,  &c.  Ure. 

3.  In  chemistry,  starch  or  fecula,  one  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  vegetables. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  farina,  meal.] 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or  flour  ;  as,  a  fari- 
naceous diet,  which  consists  of  the  meal  or  flour  of 
the  various  species  of  corn  or  grain. 

2.  Yielding*farina  or  flour  ;  as.  farinaceous  seeds. 

3.  Like  meal;  mealy;  pertaining  to  meal;  as,  a 
farinaceous  taste  or  smell. 

FAR'I-NOSE,  a.  In  natural  history,  mealy  ;  covered 
with  a  sort  of  white,  scurfy  substance,  as  the  leaves 
of  some  poplars.  Lindlcy.     Humble. 

FAR'LIES,  71.  pi.    Unusual,  unexpected  things. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Cumberland  dialect. 

FARM,  71.  [Sax.  farma,  fearm,  or  feorm,  food,  pro- 
visions, board,  a  meal,  a  dinner  or  supper,  hospitali- 
ty, substance,  goods,  use,  fruit.  Hence,  feormian,  to 
supply  provisions,  to  entertain  ;  also,  to  purge,  or  pu- 
rify, "to  expiate,  to  avail,  to  profit.  Arm.  ferm,  or 
feunn  ;  in  ancient  laws,  firma ;  Fr.  ferme,  a  farm,  or 
letting  to  farm,  whence  affermer,  to  hire  or  lease. 
The  sense  of  feorm  seems  to  be  corn  or  provisions,  in 
which  formerly  rents  were  paid.  The  radical  sense 
of  feorm,  provisions,  is  probably  produce,  issues,  from 
one  of  the  verbs  in  Br ;  produce  and  purification  both 
implying  separation,  a  throwing  off  or  out.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  leased  on  rent  reserved;  ground 
let  to  a  tenant  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain 
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sum  annually,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  it.  A  farm 
is  usually  such  a  portion  of  land  as  is  cultivated  by  one 
man,  and  includes  the  buildings  and  fences.  Rents 
were  formerly  paid  in  provisions,  or  the  produce  of 
land  ;  but  now  they  are  generally  paid  in  money. 

This  is  the  signification  of /«r//i  in  Great  Britain, 
where  most  of  the  land  is  leased  to  cultivators. 

2.  In  the  United  Slates,  a  portion  or  tract  of  land, 
consisting  usually  of  grass  land,  meadow,  pasture, 
tillage,  and  woodland,  cultivated  by  one  man,  and 
usually  owned  by  him  in  fee.  A  like  tract  of  land 
under  lease  is  called  a  farm  ;  but  most  cultivators  are 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  called  farmers. 

A  tract  of  new  land,  covered  with  forest,  if  in- 
tended to  be  cultivated  by  one  man  as  owner,  is  also 
called  ;ifarm.  A  man  goes  into  the  new  States,  or  into 
the  unsettled  country,  to  buy  a  farm,  that  is,  land  for 
a  farm. 

3.  The  state  of  land  leased  on  rent  reserved  ;  a 
lease. 

It  is  great  willfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any  longer  farms  to 
their  tenants.  Spenser. 

FARM,  v.  t.  To  lease,  as  land,  on  rent  reserved  ;  to 
let  to  a  tenant  on  condition  of  paying  rent. 

We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Sliak. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  the  word  is  not  used  in 
America.'] 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate.  [Mot  used  in 
America.] 

3.  To  lease  or  let,  as  taxes  impost,  or  other  duties,  at 
a  certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.  It  is  customary,  in 
many  countries,  for  the  prince  or  government  to  farm 
the  revenues,  the  taxes  or  rents,  the  imposts  and  excise, 
to  individuals,  who  are  to  collect  and  pay  them  to^lhe 
government  at  a  certain  per  centage  or  rate  per  cent. 

4.  To  take  or  hire  for  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

5.  To  cultivate  land. 

To  farm  let,  or  let  to  farm,  is  to  lease  on  rent. 

FARM'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  attached  to  a  farm,  and 
for  the  residence  of  a  farmer. 

FARM'-OF-FICE,  n.  Farm-ojfices  are  the  out  build- 
ings pertaining  to  a  farm. 

FaR.U'-YARD,  n.  The  yard  or  inclosure  attached  toa 
barn  ;  or  the  inclosure  surrounded  by  the  farm  build- 
ings. 

FARM'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  farmed.    Sherwood. 

FARM' JED,  pp.  Leased  on  rent;  "let  out  at  a  certain 
rate  or  price. 

FARM'ER,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a  tenant ;  a  lessee  ; 
one  who  hires  and  cultivates  a  farm  ;  a  cultivator  of 
leased  ground. 

The  word  is  also  now  applied  to  one  who  cultivates 
his  own  laud.  Smart. 

2.  One  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other 
duties,  to  collect  for  a  certain  rate  per  cent. ;  as,  a 
farmer  of  the  revenues. 

3.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm;  a  husbandman; 
whether  a  tenant  or  the  proprietor.     United  Stales. 

4.  In  mining,  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  who  farms 
the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king.  Encyc. 

FARM'ER-GEN'ER-AL,  n.  One  to  whom  the  right 
of  levying  certain  taxes,  in  a  particular  district,  was 
farmed  out,  under  the  former  French  monarchy,  for  a 
given  sum  paid  down.  Encyc.  Am. 

FARM'E!l-Y,  n.  The  buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  the  business  of  a  farm.  England. 

FARM'ING, /»/>r.  or  a.  Letting  or  leasing  land  on  rent 
reservetl,  or  duties  and  imposts  at  a  certain  rate  per 

2.  Taking  on  lease.  [cent. 

3.  Cultivating  land  ;  carrying  on  the  business  of 
agriculture. 

FARM'ING,  n.     The  business  of  cultivating  land. 

FAR'MoST,  a.  [far  and  most.]  Most  distant  or  re- 
mute.  Drijdcn. 

FAR'NESS,  n.     [from  far.]     Distance  ;  remoteness. 

FAR'O,  n.  A  species  of  game  at  cards,  in  which  a 
person  plays  against  the  bank,  kept  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  table.     Originally  written  Phirjoii.    lloyle. 

FAR'O-BANK,  n.  A  bank  or  establishment  against 
which  persttns  play  at  the  game  of  faro.         Hoyle. 

FAR-RAG'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  farrago,  a  mixture,  from 
far,  meal.  | 

Formed  of  various  materials  ;  mixed  ;  as,  a  far- 
taginous  mountain.  Kirwan. 

FAR-RA'GO,  n.     [L.,  from  far,  meal.] 

A  mass  composed  of  various  materials  confusedly 
mixed  ;  a  medley. 

FAR'RAND,  j  n.     Manner ;  custom  ;  humor.    [Local.] 

Fa'RAND,      (  Grose. 

FAR-RE-A'TION.     See  Confarreation. 

FAR'RI-ER,  n.  [Fr.  fcrrant ;  ll.ferro.io;  Sp.  herra- 
dor  ;  L.  ferrarius,  from  ferrum,  iron.  Fr.  ferrer ;  It. 
ferrarc,  to  bind  with  iron  ;  "  ferrare  tin  cavallo,"  to 
shoe  a  horse.  Ferrum  is  probably  from  hardness  ; 
W.  fer,  dense,  solid  ;  fern,  to  harden  or  congeal  ; 
feris,  steel.     A  farrier  is  literally  a  worker  in  iron.] 

1.  A  shoer  of  horses  ;  a  smith  who  shoes  horses. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the  diseases  of 
FAR'Rl  ER,  v.  i.  To  practice  as  a  farrier.  [horses. 
FAR'RI  ER-Y,  n.     The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 

mitigating  the  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
[This  is  now  called  the  veterinary  art.  J 


FAR'RoW,  n.  [Sax.  fearh,  fierh;  D.  varken;  G. 
fcrkel.] 

A  litter  of  pigs.  Shah. 

FAR'RoW,  i).  t.  or  i.  To  bring  forth  pigs.  [Used  of 
swine  only.]  Tusser. 

FAR'ROW,  a.  [D.  vaare  ;  "  een  vaare  koe,"  a  dry 
cow  ;  Scot,  erry  cow.  Q.u.  the  root  of  bare,  barren.] 
Not  producing  young  in  a  particular  season  or 
year  ;  applied  to  corns  only.  If  a  cow  has  bad  a  calf, 
but  fails  in  a  subsequent  year,  She  is  said  to  he  fur- 
row, or  to  go  farrow.  Such  a  cow  may  give  milk 
through  the  year.  Forby.     Mew  England. 

FAR'THER,  a.  comp.  [Sax.  further,  from  forth,  from 
the  root  of  faran,  to  go  ;  D.  verder.  Farther  is  cor- 
rupt orthography.     The  genuine  word  is  Further.] 

1.  More  remote  ;  more  distant  than  something  else. 

Let  me  add  a.  farther  truth.  Dryden. 

2.  Longer  ;  tending  to  a  greater  distance. 

Before  onr/art/ier  way  the  fates  allow.  Dryden. 

FAR'THER,  adv.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance  ;  more  re- 
motely ;  beyond.  Let  us  rest  with  what  we  have, 
without  looking/ar'Aer. 

2.  Moreover ;  by  way  of  progression  in  a  subject. 
Farther,  let  us  consider  the  probable  event. 

FAR'THER,  v.  t.  To  promote ;  to  advance;  to  help 
forward.    [Little  used.] 

FAR'THER-ANCE,  n.  A  helping  forward;  promo- 
tion.    [Mot  used.] 

FAR'THER-MoRE,<td»  Besides;  moreover.  [Little 
used.] 

[Instead  of  the  last  three  words,  we  now  use 
Further,  Furtherance,  Furthermore,  which 
see.] 

FAR'THEST,  a.  superl.  [Sax.  feorrest ;  D.  oerst.  See 
Furthest.] 

Most  distant  or  remote  ;  as,  the  farthest  degree. 

FAR'THEST,  ado.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance. 
[See  Furthest.] 

FAR'THING,  n.  [Sax.  feorthung,  from  fcorth,  fourth, 
from  feower,  four.] 

1.  The  fourth  of  a  penny;  a  small  copper  coin  of 
Great  Britain,  being  the  fourth  of  n  penny  in  value. 
In  America,  we  have  no  coin  of  this  kind.  We, 
however,  use  the  word  to  denote  the  fourth  part  of  a 
penny  in  value  ;  but  the  penny  is  of  different  value 
from  the  English  penny,  and  different  in  different 
states.  It  is  becoming  obsolete  with  the  old  denom- 
inations of  money. 

2.  Farthings,  in  the  plural  ;  copper  coin.        Gay. 

3.  Very  small  price  or  value.  It  is  not  worth  a 
farthing;  that  is,  it  is  of  very  little  worth,  or  worth 

4.  A  division  of  hind.     [Mot  now  used.]     [nothing. 
Thirty  acres  make   a  farthing-lnna  ;   nine  farthings  a  Cornish 

acre  ;  anil  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's  fee.  Carets. 

FAR'THIN"GALE,  n.*  [This  is  a  compound  word, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  it.  The  French  has 
vertagadin ;  the  Sp.  verduguilo  ;  Port,  vcrdu-gada  ; 
which  do  not  well  correspond  with  the  English 
word.  The  Italian  has  guardinfante,  infant-guard  ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  hoop  petticoat  was  first 
worn  by  pregnant  women.] 

A  hoop  petticoat ;  or  circles  of  hoops,  formed  of 
whalebone,  used  to  extend  the  petticoat. 

FXR'THCNGS-WCRTH,  (-worth,)  n.  As  much  as  is 
sold  for  a  farthing  Arbuthnot. 

FAS'  CEtS,  (fas'sez,)  n.  pl.i:  [L.  fastis,  W.  fasg,  a  bun- 
rile  ;  fascia,  a  hand.     See  Class  Bz,  No.  24,  35,  60.]  * 
In  Roman  antiquity,  an  ax  tied  up  with  a  bundle  of 
rods,  and  borne  before  the  Roman  magistrates  as  a 
badge  of  their  authority.  Dryden. 

FAS'Cl-A,  (fash'e-a,)  n.  ;  pi.  Fascije.  [L.,  a  band  or 
sash.] 

1.  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet.  In  architecture,  any  flat 
member  with  a  small  prefecture,  as  the  band  of  an 

architrave.  Also,  in  brick  buildings,  the  jutting  of 
the  bricks  beyond  the  windows  in  the  several  stories 
except  the  highest.  Encyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  belt  of  a  planet. 

3.  In  surgery,  a  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature.    Parr. 

4.  In  anatomy,  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeu- 
rosis ;  a  thin,  tendinous  covering  which  surrounds 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  binds  them  in  their 
places.  Pan:      Cyc. 

FAS'CI-AL,  (fash'e-al,)  a.     Belonging  to  the  fasces. 

FAS'CI-a-TEI),  (fash'e-a-ted,)  a.  Bound  with  a  fillet, 
sash,  or  bandage. 

FAS-Cl-A'TION,  (fash-e-a'shun,)  n.  The  act  or  man- 
ner of  binding  up  diseased  parts;  bandage.  Wiseman. 

FAS'CI-CLE,  n.    [L.  fasciculus,  from  fascis,  a  bundle.] 

In  botany,  an  aggregate  of  fastigiate  flowers,  whose 

footstalks  or  peduncles  spring  irregularly  front   the 

top  of  the  main  stem,  not  from  one  point,  but  from 

several.  D.  C.  mild. 

FAS-CIC'II-LAR,  a.     [L.  fascicularis.] 

United  in  a  bundle  ;  as,  a  fascicular  root,  a  root 
of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs  collected  in 
bundles,  as  in  I'reonia.  JMartyn. 

FAS-CIC'lJ-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  bandies. 

Kirwan. 

FAS-CICU-LaTE,      )<z.    [from  L.  fasciculus,  supra.] 

FAS-CIC'IJ-LA-TED,  >      Growing     in     bundles      or 

FAS'CI-CLKD,  >      bunches     from     the    same 

point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Larix  or  larch.  Martun. 


FAS-CICU-LITE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  variety  uf  tihrt.ii.-> 
hornblende,  of  a  fascicular  structure.        BRtc/ictn  v. 

FAS-Cie'li-LUS,  n.  [L.]  A  little  bundle  ;  a  fascicle  ; 
a  division  of  a  book  ;  a  nosegay. 

FAS'CI-NATE,  v.  t.     [h.fascino  ;  Gr.  Qaaxaiva.] 

1.  To  bewitch ;  to  enchant ;  to  operate  on  by  some 
powerful  or  irresistible  influence ;  to  influence  the 
passions  or  affections  in  an  incontrollnble  manner. 

None  of  the  affections  have  been  noted  to  fascinate  and  bewitch, 
but  love  and  envy.  Iiaron. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  captivate ;  to  excite  and  allure 
irresistibly  or  powerfully.  The  young  are  fascinated 
by  love ;  female  beauty  fascinates  the  unguarded 
youth  ;  gaining  is  a.  fascinating  vice. 

FAS'CI-NA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Bewitched  ;  enchanted  ; 
charmed. 

FAS'CI-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bewitching ;  enchant- 
ing; charming;  captivating. 

FAS-CI-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  bewitching  or  en- 
chanting; enchantment;  witchcraft;  a  powerful  or 
irresistible  influence  on  the  affections  or  passions  ; 
unseen,  inexplicable  influence.  The  ancients  speak 
of  two  kinds  of  fascination  ;  one  by  the  look  or  eye, 
the  other  by  words. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  on  their  fairest  horses,  to  secure  them 
against  fascination.  Walter. 

FAS-CINE',  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  fascis,  a  bundle.] 

In  fortification,  a  fagot,  a  bundle  of  rods  or  small 
sticks  of  wood,  bound  at  both  ends  and  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  used  in  raising  batteries,  in  filling  ditches,  in 
strengthening  ramparts,  and  making  parapets.  Some- 
times, being  dipped  in  melted  pitch  or  tar,  they  are 
used  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other 
works.  Encyc. 

FAS'CIN-OUS,  a.    Caused  or  acting  by  witchcraft. 

Harvey. 
FASH,  v.  t.     [Old  Fr.  fascher.]     To  vex  ;  to  tease. 

Walter  Scott. 
FASH'ION,  (fash'un,)  h.     [Fr.facwij  Arm.  facczoun  ; 
Norm,  facion  ;  from  faire,  to  make  ;  L.  facio,  fades.] 

1.  The  make  or  form  of  any  thing  ;  the  state  of 
any  thing  with  regard  to  its  external  appearance  ; 
shape  ;  as,  the  fashion  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  tabernacle. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man.  Shak. 

The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  —  Luke  ix. 

2.  Form  ;  model  to  be  imitated  ;  pattern. 

King  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the  altar. — 
2  Kings  xvi. 

3.  The  form  of  a  garment ;  the  cut  or  shape  of 
clothes  ;  as,  the  fashion  of  a  coat  or  of  a  bonnet. 
Hence, 

4.  The  prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament. 
We  import  fashions  from  England,  as  the  English 
often  import  them  from  France.  What  so  change- 
able as  fashion  I 

5.  Manner;  sort;  way;  mode;  applied  to  actions 
or  behavior. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve, 
Antl  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Shak. 

6.  Custom  ;  prevailing  mode  or  practice.  Fashion 
is  an  inexorable  tyrant,  and  most  of  the  world  its 
willing  slaves. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  call  every  thing  in  question. 

Tiilotson. 
Few  enterprises  are  so  hopeless  as  a  contest  with  ftuhion. 

Rambler. 

7.  Genteel  life  or  good  breeding  ;  as,  men  of 
fashion. 

8.  Any  thing  worn.     [Mot  used.]  Sliak. 

9.  Genteel  company. 

If).  Workmanship.  Overbury. 

FASH'ION,  (fash'un,)  i>.  t.     [Fr.  faconner.] 

1.  To  form  ;  to  give  shape  or  figure  to  ;  to  mold. 
Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions  temale  toys.  Gay. 
Aaron  fashioned  the  call  with  a  graving  tool.  —  Exod.  xxxii. 
Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  faslnonetli  it,  What  makest  thou  ? 

—  Is.  xlv. 

2.  To  fit  ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate  ;  with  to. 

Laws  ought  to  be  fashioned  to  the  manners  antl  conditions  of 
the  people.       '  Spenser. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by 
custom. 

Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.  Locke. 

4.  To  forge  or  counterfeit.     [JVot  used.]        Shak. 
FASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.     Made  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing form  or  mode  ;  as,  a  fashionable  dre-s. 

2.  Established  by  custom  or  use  ;  current ;  prevail- 
ing at  a  particular  time  ;  as,  the  fashionable  philoso- 
phy ;  fashionable  opinions. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary  mode  ; 
dressing  or  behaving  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion  ;  as,  a  fashionable  man.     Hence, 

4.  Genteel ;  well  bred  ;  as,  fashionable  company  or 
society. 

FASU'lON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
fashionable  ;  modish  elegance  ;  such  appearance  as 
is  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  Locke. 

FASH'ION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  according  to 
fashion,  custom,  or  prevailing  practice  :  with  modish 
elegance  ;  as,  to  dress  fashionably. 

FASH'lON-£D,  pp.  Made  ;  formed  ;  shaped  ;  fitted  ; 
]     adapted. 
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FASH'ION-ER,  n.     One  who  forms  or  gives  shiipe  to. 
FASH'ION-ING,  ppr.      Forming;    giving   shape  to; 

fitting  ;  adapting. 
FASFl'ION-IST,  7i.    An  obsequious  follower  of  the 

modes  and  fashions.  Diet. 

FASH'ION-LESS,  a.     Having  no  fashion. 
FASH'ION-MON"GER,  (fash'un-mung'ger,)  n.    One 

who  studies  the  fashion  ;  a  fop. 
FASH'ION-MON"GER-ING,    a.      Behaving   like    a 

fashion-monger.  Sliak. 

Fashion-pieces ;    in    ships,   the    hindmost    timbers 

which  terminate  the   breadth,  and  form  the  shape 

of  the  stern.  Mar.  Did. 

FAS'SA-ITE,  71.    A  mineral,  a  variety  of  pyroxene, 

found  in  the  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 
FAST,  a.     [Sax.  fmst,  fest ;  G.fesl;  D.  vast;  Sw.  and 


Dan. fast;  from  pressing,  binding.   Qu.  Pers.     -Xwaj 

bastan,  to  bind,  to  make  close  or  fast,  to  shut,  to  stop  ; 
Ir.  fosadh,  or  fos,  a  stop.  See  Class  Bz,  No.  24,  35, 
41,60,  66,86.} 

1.  Literally,  set,  stopped,  fixed,  or  pressed  close. 
Hence,  close ;  tight  ;  as,  make  fast  the  door  ;  take 
fast  hold. 

2.  Firm  ;  immovable. 

Who,  by  his  strength,  selteth/ost  the  mountains.  —  Ps.  Ixv. 

3.  Close ;  strong. 

Robbers  and  outlaws  —  lurking  in  woods  and  fast  places. 

Spenser. 

4.  Firmly  fixed;  closely  adhering:  as,  to  stick  fast 
in  mire  ;  to  make  fast  a  rope. 

5.  Close,  as  sleep ;  deep ;  sound     as,  a  fast  sleep. 

Shak. 

6.  Firm  in  adherence  ;  as,  a  fast  friend. 

Fast  and  loose  ;  variable  ;  inconstant ;  as,  to  play 
fast  ami  loose. 
FAST,  adv.     Firmly  ;  immovably. 

We  will  bind  thee  fast,  and  deliver  thee  into  their  hand.  — 
Judges  xv. 

Fast  by,  or  fast  beside ;  close  or  near  to. 

Fast  by  the  Uiroue  obsequious  fame  resides.  Pope. 

FAST,  a.  [W.  fist,  fast,  quick  ;  festu,  to  hasten  ;  L. 
festino.  If  /  is  not  written  for  h,  as  in  haste,  (see 
Class  Bz,  No.  44,  45,  46,)  the  sense  is,  to  press,  drive, 
urge,  and  it  may  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  pre- 
ceding word,  with  a  different  application.] 

Swift;  moving  rapidly;  quick  in  motion;  as,  a 
fast  horse. 

FAST,  adv.  Swiftly  ;  rapidly  ;  with  quick  steps  or 
progression  ;  as,  to  run  fast ;  to  move  fast  through 
the  water,  as  a  ship  ;  the  work  goes  on  fast. 

FAST,  v.  i.     [Sax.  fiestun,  Goth,  fasian,  to  fast,  to  keep, 

.  to  observe,  to  hold  ;  G.  fasten;  D.  vast,  firm  ;  vasten, 
to  fast ;  Sw.  fasta ;  from  the  same  root  as  fast.  firm. 
The  sense  is,  to  hold  or  stop.] 

1.  To  abstain  from  food  beyond  the  usual  time  ; 
to  omit  to  take  the  usual  meals  for  a  time ;  as,  to 
fast  a  day  or  a  week. 

2.  To  abstain  from  food  voluntarily,  for  the  morti- 
fication of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  token  of 
grief,  sorrow,  and  affliction. 

Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child.  — 2  Sam.  xii. 
When   ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the   hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance. 
—  Matt.  vi. 

3.  To  abstain  from  food  partially,  or  from  particu- 
lar kinds  of  food ;  as,  the  Roman  Catholics  fast  in 
Lent. 

FAST,  7t.  Abstinence  from  food ;  properly,  a  total 
abstinence,  but  it  is  used  also  for  tin  abstinence 
from  particular  kinds  of  food  for  a  certain  time. 

Happy  were  our  forefathers,  who  broke  their  fasts  with  herbs. 

Taylor. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  as  a  religious 
mortification  or  humiliation  ;  either  total  or  partial 
abstinence  from  customary  food,  with  a  view  to  mor- 
tify the  appetites,  or  to  express  grief  and  affliction  on 
account  of  some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  ex- 
pected evil. 

3.  The  time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or 
longer  time.  An  annual  fast  is  kept  in  New  Eng- 
land, usually  one  day  in  the  spring. 

The  fast  was  now  already  past.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

/AST,  7i.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ;  the  rope 
which  fastens  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  &c. 

yAST'-DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  fasting  is  ob- 
served. 

FAST'JSN,  (fas'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  fiestnian  ;  Sw.  faslna; 
I),  vesten ;  Dan.  fester ;  ir  fostugadh,  fostughim.] 

1.  To  fix  firmly ;  to  make  fast  or  close  ;  as,  to 
fasten  a  chain  to  the  feet,  or  to  fasten  the  feet 
with  fetters. 

2.  To  lock,  bolt,  or  bar  ;  to  secure  ;  as,  to  fasten  a 
door  or  window. 

3.  To  hold  together  ;  to  cement  or  to  link  ;  to  unite 
closely  in  any  manner  and  by  any  means,  as  by 
cement,  hooks,  pins,  nails,  cords,  &c. 

4.  To  affix  or  conjoin. 

The  words  Whig  imd  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the  service  of 
many  successions  of  parties,  with  different  ideas  fastened  " 
them.     [Not  common.]  Swift. 
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5.  To  fix ;  to  impress. 

Thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage.  Shak. 

6.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

Could  he  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when  Dot  suffered  to 
approach  ?  Dryden. 

FAST'EN,  v.  i.     To  fasten  on,  is  to  fix  one's  self ;  to 

seize  and  hold  on  ;  to  clinch. 

The  leech  will  hardly  'fasten  on  a  fish.  Brown. 

FAS'TSN-iCD,  (fas'nd,)  pp.    Made  firm  or  fast ;  fixed 

firmly  ;  impressed. 
FAS'T£N-ER,  71.    One  that  makes  fast  or  firm. 
FAS'TEN-ING,  ppr.     Making  fast. 
FAS'T£N-ING,  71.     Any  thing  that  binds  and  makes 

fast ;  or  that  which  is  intended  for  that  purpose. 
FAST'ER,  7t.     One  who  abstains  from  food. 
FAST'ER,  a.     More  rapid  ;  swifter. 

2.  adv.     More  rapidly. 
FAST'EST,  a.     Most  swift  or  rapid. 
FAST'EST.arfu.     Most  swiftly. 

FAST'-HAND-ED,  a.  Close-handed  ;  covetous  ;  close- 
fisted  ;  avaricious.  Bacon. 
FAS'TI,  [L.]     The  Roman  calendar,  which  gave  the 

days  for  festivals,  courts,  &c,  corresponding  to  a 

modern  almanac. 
2.  The  fasti  annates,  were  records,  or  registers,  of 

important  events.  Smith's  Diet. 

FAS-TID-I-OS'I-TY,?i.    Fastidiousness.     [JVot  used.] 

Swift. 
FAS-TID'I-OUS,  a.t  [L.  fastidiosus,  from  fastidio,  to 

disdain,   from  fastus,   haughtiness.      See  Heb.  I"0. 

Class  Bz,  No.  2,  3,  10,  30.] 

1.  Disdainful ;  squeamish  ;  delicate  to  a  fault ; 
over  nice  ;  difficult  to  please  ;  as,  a  fastidious  mind 
or  taste. 

2.  Squeamish ;  rejecting  what  is  common  or  not 
very  nice  ;  suited  with  difficulty  ;  as,  a  fastidious 
appetite. 

FAS-TID'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  Disdainfully  ;  squeamish- 
ly ;  contemptuously.  They  look  fastidiously  and 
speak  disdainfully. 

FAS-TID'I-OUS-NESS,  71.  Disdainfulness  ;  con- 
temptuousness  ;  squeamishness  of  mind,  taste,  or 
appetite. 

FAS-TIG'I-ATE,      )  a.     [I,,  fastigiatus,  pointed,  from 

FAS-TIG'I-A-TED,  \  fastigio,  to  point,  fastigium,  a 
top  or  peak.] 

1.  In  botany,  afnstigiateatem  is  one  whose  branches 
are  of  an  equal  night.  Peduncles  arefastigiate  when 
they  elevate  the  fructifications  in  a  bunch,  so  as  to 
be  equally  high,  or  when  they  form  an  even  surface 
at  the  top.  Martyn. 

2.  Roofed  ;  narrowed  to  the  top. 
FAS-TIG'I-U.M,  71.    [L.]     The  summit,  apex,  or  ridge 

of  a  house  or  pediment.  Elmes. 

FAST'ING,  ppr.     Abstaining  from  food. 
FAST'ING,  «.     The  act  of  abstaining  from  food. 
FAST'ING-DaY,  71.     A  day  of  fasting  ;  a  fast-day;  a 

day  of  religious  mortification  and  humiliation. 
FAST'LY,  adv.     Firmly  ;  surely. 
FAST'NESS,  71.     [Sax.fiestcnesse;  from  fast.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fast  and  firm  ;  firm  adherence. 

2.  Strength ;  security. 

The  places  of  fastness  are  laid  open.  Davies. 

3.  A  stronghold;  a  fortress,  or  fort;  a  place  for- 
'  titled  ;  a  castle.    The   enemy  retired  to  their  fast- 
nesses. 

4.  Closeness;  conciseness  of  style.     [Not  used.] 

Ascham. 
FAST'-RE-CED'ING,  a.    Receding  rapidly. 

Wordsworth. 
FAST'-SINK'ING,  a.     Rapidly  sinking. 
FAS'TU-OUS,  a.     [L.  fasttwsus,  from  fastus,  haughti- 
ness.] 

Proud  ;  haughty  ;  disdainful.  Barrow. 

FAT,«.  [Snx.  fast,  felt;  G. fctt ;  D.vet;  Sw. fit;  Dan. 
feed ;  Basque,  betea.] 

1.  Fleshy;  plump;  corpulent;  abounding  with  an 
oily  concrete  substance,  as  an  animal  body  ;  the  con- 
trary to  lean  ;  as,  a  fat  man  ;  a  fat  ox. 

2.  Coarse  ;  gross. 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own.  Dryden. 

3.  Dull  ;  heavy  ;  stupid  ;  unteachable. 

Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat.  — Is.  vi. 

4.  Rich  ;  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

These  are  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and  wealthy. 

South. 

5.  Rich ;  producing  a  large  income  ;  as,  a  fat 
benefice. 

6.  Rich  ;  fertile ;  as,  a  fat  soil ;  or  rich  ;  nourish- 
ing ;  as,  fat  pasture. 

7.  Abounding  in  spiritual  grace  and  comfort. 

They  (the  righteous)  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing.  —  Ps.  xcii. 

8.  Among  printers,  n  page  having  many  blank 
spaces  or  lines  is  called  fat. 

FAT,  ii.  An  oily,  concrete  substance,  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular  membrane,  under  the 
skin,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  animal  bodies.  In 
most  parts  of  the  body,  fat  lies  immediately  under 
the  skin.  Fat  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistence, 
as  in  tallow,  lard,  ami  oil.     It  has  been  recently  as- 
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certained  to  consist  of  two  substances,  stearin  and 
elaiu,  the  former  of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid, 
at  common  temperatures,  and  on  the  different  pro- 
portions of  which  its  degree  of  consistence  depends. 
Encyc.  Brande. 
2.  Figuratively,  the  best  or  richest  productions  ;  as, 
to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Abel  brought  of  the  fat  of  his  flock.  — Gen.  iv. 
FAT,  v.  t.     To  make  fat ;  to  fatten  ;  to  make  plump 
and  fleshy  with  abundant  food ;  as,  to  fat  fowls  or 
sheep.  Locke.     Shale. 

FAT,  v.  i.    To  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 

An  old  ox.  fats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young  one. 

Mortimer. 
FAT,  )  n.     [Sax.  fait,  fat,  fit ;   D.  vat ;    G.  fass ;   Sw. 
VAT,  ]     fat ;    Dan.  fad.     It  seejns   to  be   connected 
with  D.  vatten,  G.  fassen,  Sw.  fatta,  Dan.  fatter,  to 
hold.     Qu.  Gr.  wt'hc.] 

A  large  tub,  cistern,  or  vessel,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  by  brewers  to  run  their  wort  in,  by  tanners 
for  holding  their  bark  and  hides,  &x.  It  is  also  a 
wooden  vessel  containing  a  quarter  or  eight  bushels 
of  grain,  and  a  pan  for  containing  water  in  salt- 
works, a  vessel  for  wine,  &c. 

The  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  —  Joel  u. 
FAT,  71.    A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  different 

commodities.  Hcbert. 

Fa'TAL,  a.     [L.  fatalis.     See  Fate.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  fate  or  destiny ;  necessary ;  in- 
evitable. 

These  things  are  fatal  and  necessary.  TiUotson. 

2.  Appointed  by  fate  or  destiny. 

•     It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money.  Bacon. 

[In  the  foregoing  senses  the  word  is  now  little  used.] 

3.  Causing  death  or  destruction  ;  deadly;  mortal; 
as,  a  fatal  wound  ;  a  fatal  disease. 

4.  Destructive  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  fatal  day ;  a  fa- 
tal event. 

FA'TAL-ISM,  71.  The  doctrine  that  all  things  are  sub 
ject  to  fate,  or  that  they  take  place  by  inevitable  ne 
cessity.  Rush. 

Fa'TAL-IST,  7t.  One  who  maintains  that  all  things 
happen  by  inevitable  necessity.  Watts 

FA-TAL'I-TY,  h.     [Fr.  fatalitt,  from  fate.] 

1.  A  fixed,  unalterable  course  of  things,  independ 
ent  of  God  or  any  controlling  cause  ;  an  invincible 
necessity  existing  in  things  themselves ;  a  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics.  South. 

2.  Decree  of  fate.  King  Charles. 

3.  Tendency  to  danger,  or  to  some  great  or  hazard- 
ous event.  Brown. 

4.  Mortality.  Med,  Repos. 
FA'TAL-LY,  adv.     By  a  decree  of  fate  or  destiny  ;  by 

inevitable  necessity  or  determination.  Bentley. 

2.  Mortally  ;  destructively  ;  in  death  or  r.uin.  This 
encounter  ended  fatally.     The  prince  was  fatally  de- 

FA'TAL-NESS,  71.     Invincible  necessity.  [ceived. 

FA'TA  MOR-GA'NA,  71.  [It.]  A  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, at  Reggio,  on  the  btraits  of  Messina,  in 
Italy,  in  which,  by  an  extraordinary  atmospheric  re- 
fraction, multiplied  images  of  the  objects  on  the  sur- 
rounding coasts  appear  in  the  air  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  Brande. 

FAT'-BRATN-M5,  a.     Dull  of  apprehension.     Shak. 

FATE,  71.  [L.  fatum,  from  for,  fori,  to  speak,  whence 
fatus.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  decree  or  word  pronounced  by  God, 
or  a  fixed  sentence  by  which  the  order  of  things  is 
prescribed.  Hence,  inevitable  necessity  ;  destiny 
depending  on  a  superior  cause,  and  uncontrollable. 
According  to  the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined 
by  fate. 

Necessity  or  chance 
Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  hfate.  Milton. 

2.  Event  predetermined  ;  lot ;  destiny.  It  is  our 
fate,  to  meet  with  disappointments.  It  is  the  fate  of 
mortals. 

Tell  me  what  fates  attend  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  SliaJc. 

3.  Final  event ;  death  ;  destruction. 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate.  Dryden. 

The  whizzing  arrow  sings, 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Anliuous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 

4.  Cause  of  death.  Dryden  calls  an  arrow  a  feath- 
ered fate. 

Divine  fate;  the  order  or  determination  of  God  ; 
providence.  Encyc. 

FAP'ED,  a.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  doomed  ;  destined.  He 
was  fated  to  rule  over  a  factious  people. 

2.  Modeled  or  regulated  by  fate. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated.  Prior. 

3.  Endued  with  any  quality  by  fate.         Dryden. 

4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  fatal  determination. 

The  fatal  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope.  Shak. 

[The.  two  last  senses  arc  hardly  legitimate  ] 
FaTE'FUL,  a.    Bearing  fatal  power  ;  producing  fatal 
events. 

The  fateful  steel.  J.  Barlow. 

FXTE'FTJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  fateful  manner. 
FaTE'FJJL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  fateful. 
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FATES,  n.  /;(.  In  myt.ludo/ry,  the  Destinies,  or  Parciej 
goddesses  supposed  to  pieside  over  the  birth  and  life 
of  men.  They  were  three  in  number,  Clotho,  Lach- 
csis,  and  Atropos.  Lempricrv. 

FX'THER,  n.  [Sax.  finder,  filler ;  G.  voter;  D.  vurtcr ; 
Ice.  Svv.  and  ban.  fader  ;  Gr.  Trarnp  ;  L.  pater  ;  Sp. 
padre;  It.  padre;  Port,  pai,  or  pay;  Fr.  pere,  by  con- 

traction  ;  Pers.   ,J\j  padar ;  Russ.  batia ;  Sans,  and 

Bali,  pita;   Zend,  fedre  ;   Syr.    jl_AO  batara.     This 

word  signifies  the  begetter,  from  the  verb,  Sw.  fb'da, 
Dan.  /ou'er,  to  beget,  to  feed;  Goth,  fodijan ;  Sax.  /e- 
dan;  D.  voeden,  to  feed;  whence  fodder,  G.  f utter, 
fvttcrn.  The  primary  sense  is  obvious.  See  Class 
Bd,  No.  54,  55.  The  Goth,  otto,  Ir.  aithir,  or  at/iair, 
Basque  aita,  may  be  from  the  same  root  by  loss  of  the 
first  ietter.l 

1.  He  who  begets  a  child  ;  in  L.  genitor,  or  genera- 
tor. 

The  father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy.  —  Prov.  xvii. 
A  wise  son  makelh  a  glad/after.  —Prov.  I. 

2.  The  first  ancestor;  the  progenitor  of  a  race  or 
family.  Adam  was  the  fattier  of  the  human  race. 
Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  Israelites. 

3.  The  appellation  of  an  old  man,  and  a  term  of 
respect. 

The  king  of  Israel  said  to  Elisha,  My  fatlicr,  shall  I  smite 
them?— 2  Kings  vi. 

The  servants  of  Naaman  call  him  father.  2  Kings  v. 
Elderly  men  are  called  fathers  ;  as,  the  fathers  of  a 
town  or  city.  In  the  church,  men  venerable  for  age, 
learning,  and  piety,  are  called  fathers,  or  reverend 
fathers. 

4.  The  grandfather,  or  more  remote  ancestor.  Neb- 
uchadnezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar, 
though  he  was  his  grandfather.     Dan.  v. 

5.  One  who  feeds  and  supports,  or  exercises  pater- 
nal care  over  another.  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless.     Ps.  lxviii. 

6.  He  who  creates,  invents,  makes,  or  composes, 
any  thing;  the  author,  former,  or  contriver;  a  found- 
er, director,  or  instructor.  God,  as  creator,  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  men.  John  viii.  Jabal  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  ;  and  Jubal  of  musicians.  Gen. 
iv.  God  is  the  Father  of  spirits  and  of  lights.  Ho- 
mer is  considered  as  the  fattier  ofi  epic  poetry.  Wash- 
ington, as  a  defender  and  an  affectionate  and  wise 
counselor,  is  called  the  father  of  his  country.  And 
see  1  Chron.  ii.  51 ;  iv.  14  ;  ix.  35.  Satan  is  called 
the  father  of  lies  ;  he  introduced  sin,  and  instigates 
men  to  sin.  John  viii.  Abraham  is  called  the  father 
of  believers ;  he  was  an  early  believer,  and  a  pattern 
of  faith  and  obedience.    Rom.  iv. 

7.  A  father-in-law.  So  Heli  is  called  the  father  of 
Joseph.    Luke  iii. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  first  person  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity. 

Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
—  Matt,  xxviii. 

9.  The  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the  church,  su- 
periors of  convents,  and  to  confessors  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church 

10.  Fathers,  in  the  plural  ;  ancestors. 

David  slept  with  Ma  fathers.  —  1  Kings  ii. 

11.  The  appellation  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  first  centuries,  as  Polycarp,  Jerome,  &c. 

12.  The  title  of  the  senators  in  ancient  Rome  ;  as, 
conscript  fathers. 

Adoptive  father;  he  who  adopts  the  children  of  an- 
other, and  acknowledges  them  as  his  own. 
Nuturul  father ;  the  father  of  illegitimate  children. 
Putative  father;  one  who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the 
father;  the  supposed  father. 
FA'THER-IN-LAW,  n.  The  father  of  one's  husband 
or  wife  ;  and  a  man  who  marries  a  woman  who  has 
children  by  a  former  husband  is  called  the  father-in- 
law,  or  step-father  of  those  children. 
FX'THER,  v.  t.    To  adopt ;  to  take  the  child  of  anoth- 
er as  one's  own.  Skak. 

2.  To  adopt  any  thing  as  one's  own ;  to  profess  to 
be  the  author. 

Men  of  wit 
Often  fathered  what  he  writ.  Sioijl. 

3.  To  ascribe  or  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring  or 
production  ;  with  on. 

My  name  was  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  new  set  of  productions. 

Sisifl. 

FA'THER-£D,  pp.     Adopted  ;' taken  as  one's  own; 
ascribed  to  one  as  the  author. 
2.  Having  had  a  father  of  particular  qualities. 
1  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fatliercd  and  so  husbanded.     [Unusual.]     Shak. 

FX'THER-HQOD,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  father,  or 
the  character  or  authority  of  a  father. 

We  might  have  had  an  enure  notion  of  this  fadierhood,  or 
fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

FX  THER  ING,  ppr.     Adopting;  taking  or  acknowl- 


edging as  one's  own  ;  ascribing  to  the  father  or  au- 
thor. 

FA'TIIER-LAND,  n.  The  native  land  of  one's  fathers 
or  ancestors.  England  is  the  father-land  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  and  Persia  the  father-land  of 
the  Teutonic  nations. 

FA'THER-LASH-ER,  n.  A  salt-water  fish,  Coitus 
bubalis,  allied  to  the  river  bull-head.  The  head  is 
large,  and  its  spines  formidable.  It  is  found  on  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  and  near  Newfoundland  and 
Greenland.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  a  great  article 
of  food.  Pennant.     Jardinc's  JVat.  Lib. 

FA'THER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  living  father ;  as, 
a  fatherless  child. 
2.  Without  a  known  author. 

FX'THER-LESS-NESS,  n.  Tile  state  of  being  with- 
out a  father. 

FX'T HER-LI-NESS,  n.  [See  Fatherly.]  The  qual- 
ities of  a  father ;  parental  kindness,  care,  and  ten- 
derness. 

FX'TIIER-LY,  a.     [father  and  like.]     Like  a  father  in 
affection  and   care  ;   tender  ;   paternal ;   protecting  ; 
careful  ;  as,  fatherly  care  or  affection. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  father. 

FA'THER-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  father. 

Thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased.       [Not  proper.]      Milton. 

FA'THER-SHIP,  n.     The  state  of  being  a  father. 

FATH'OM,  n.  [Sax.  ftclhem  ;  Ir.fead;  G.  fadcn;T>. 
vadem.  Q.U.  Dan.  favn.  The  German  word  signifies 
a  thread,  a  fathom,  and  probably  thread  or  line  is  the 
real  signification.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  six  feet,  the 
space  to  which  a  man  may  extend  his  arms  ;  used 
chiefly  at  sea  for  measuring  cables,  cordage,  and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  in  sounding  by  a  line  and  lead. 

2.  Reach  ;  penetration ;  depth  of  thought  or  con- 
trivance. Shah. 

FATH'OM,?).  t.  To  encompass  with  the  arms  extend- 
ed or  encircling. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  master ;  to  comprehend. 

Leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reach  in  depth  ;  to  sound  ;  to  try  the  depth. 

Our  depths  who  fadioms.  Pope. 

4.  To  penetrate ;  to  find  the  bottom  or  extent.  I 
can  not  fathom  his  design. 

FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  fathomed. 

Rich.  Diet. 
FATH'OM-£D,  pp.      Encompassed   with  the  arms  ; 

reached  ;  comprehended. 
FATH'Q.M-ER,  n.    One  who  fathoms. 
FATH'OM-ING,  ppr.  Encompassing  with   the  arms  ; 

reaching;  comprehending;  sounding;  penetrating. 
FATH'OM-LESS,  a.    That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be 

found  ;  bottomless. 

2.  That  can  not  be  embraced  or  encompassed  with 
the  arms.  ■  Slialc. 

3.  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  comprehended. 
FA-TID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  fatidicus ;  fatum  and  dice-.] 

Having  power  to  foretell  future  events  ;  prophet- 
ic. Howell. 
FA-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  fatifer  ;  fatum  and  firo.] 

Deadly  ;  mortal  ;  destructive.  Diet. 

FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.     [See   Fatigue.]      That  may  be 

wearied  ;  easily  tired. 
FAT'I-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.fatigo.] 

To  weary  ;  to  tire.     [Little  used.] 
FAT'I-GATE,  «.     Wearied  ;  tired.     [Little  used.] 

Elyot. 
FAT-I-GA'TION,  n.     Weariness.         TV.  Mountagu. 
FA-TIGUE',  (fa-teeg',)  n.      [Fr.  id. ;  Arm.  faticq ;  It. 
fatica  ;  Sp.  fatiga  ;  from  L.fatigo.     It  seems  to  be  al- 
lied to  L.  fatisco  ;  if  so,  the  sense  is,  a  yielding  or  re- 
laxing.] 

1.  Weariness  with  bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion  ; 
lassitude  or  exhaustion  of  strength.  We  suffer  fa- 
tigue of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness  ;  labor ;  toil ;  as,  the  fa- 
tigues of  war. 

3.  The  labors  of  military  men,  distinct  from  the  use 
of  arms  ;  as,  a  party  of  men  on  fatigue. 

FA-TIGUE',  (fa-teeg',)  v.  tA  [L.  fatigo  ;  It.  faticare  ; 
Sp.  fatigar.] 

1.  To  tire  ;  to  weary  with  labor  or  any  bodily  or 
mental  exertion  ;  to  harass  with  toil ;  to  exhaust  the 
strength  by  severe  or  long-continued  exertion. 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity  ;  to  harass. 
FA-T'iGU'£D,  (fa-teegd',)  pp.  or  a.    Wearied  ;  tired  ; 

harassed. 
FA-T'IGU'ING,  (fa-teeg'ing.)  ppr.    Tiring ;  wearying ; 
harassing. 

2.  a.    Inducing  weariness  or  lassitude  ;    as,  fa- 
tiguing services  or  labors 
FA-TIL'O-aUIST,  n.     [L.  fatum  and  loquor.] 

A  fortune-teller. 
FA-TIS'CENCE,  ?t.     [L.  fatisco,  to  open,  to  gape.] 
A  gaping  or  opening  ;  a  state  of  being  chinky. 

Diet.     Kirwan. 
FAT'-KID-NEY-ED,  a.  [fat  and  kidney.)    Fat ;  gross  ; 

a  word  used  in  contempt.  Shak. 

FAT'LING,  71.      [from  fat.]      A  lamb,  kid,  or  other 
young  animal,  fattened  for  slaughter  ;  a  fat  animal ; 
applied  to  quadrupeds  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food. 
David  sacrificed  oxen  and  fallings.  —  2  Sam.  vi. 
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FAT'LY,  adv.     Grossly  ;  greasily. 

FAT'NER,  n.     That  which  fattens  ;  that  which  ;    •.  i  a 

fatness  or  richness  and  fertility.  Arbuthnot. 

FAT'NESS,  n.     [horn  fat.]     Tlie  quality  of  being  fat. 

plump,  or  full  fed  ;  corpulency  ;  fullness  of  flesh. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  uithfatness. —  Ps.  Uxiii. 

2.  Unctuous  or  greasy  matter.  Bacon. 

3.  Unctuousness  ;  sliminess  ;  appliedto  earth ;  hence 
richness  ;  fertility  ;  fruitfulness. 

God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine. — Gen.  xxvLi. 

4.  That  which  gives  fertility 

Thy  paths  dron  fatness.  — Ps,  lxv. 

The  clouds  drop  fatness.  Philips. 

5.  The  privileges  and  pleasures  of  religion  ;  abun- 
dant blessings. 

Let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  —  Is.  Iv, 
FAT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  fat. 

FAT'T£N,  (fat'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  fat;  to  feed  for 
slaughter  ;  to  make  fleshy  or  plump  with  fat. 

2.  To  make  fertile  and  fruitful;  to  enrich;  as,  to 
fatten  land  ;  to  fatten  fields  with  blood.        Dryden. 

3.  To  feed  grossly  ;  to  fill.  Dryden. 
FATTEN,  (fat'n,)  v.  i.     To  grow  fat  or  corpulent ;  to 

grow  plump,  thick,  or  fleshy  ;  to  be  pampered. 

And  villains  fallen  with  the  brave  man's  labor.  Otieay. 

Tigers  and  wolves  shall  in  the  ocean  breed, 

The  whale  and  dolphin  fallen  on  the  mead.  Glanville. 

F  ATT  EN-ED,  (fat'nd,)  pp.  or  a.     Made  fat,  plump,  or 

FAT'T-EN-ER,  ?(.     See  Father.  [fleshy. 

FAT'TEN-ING,  (fat'n-ing,)  ppr.  Making  fat ;  grow- 
ing fat ;  making  or  growing  rich  and  fruitful. 

FAT'TI-NESS,  n.  [from  fatty.]  The  state  of  being 
fat ;  grossness ;  greasiness.  Sherwood. 

FAT'TING,  par.     Making  fat. 

FAT'TISH,  a.'    Somewhat  fat.  Sherwood. 

FAT'TY,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy;  as, 
a  fatty  substance.  Arbuthnot. 

FA-TO'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  fatuitt! ;  L.  fatuitas.] 

Weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind  ;  feebleness  of  in- 
tellect ;  foolishness.  Arbuthnot. 

FAT'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  fatuus.     Class  Bd,  No.  2,  6,  63.] 

1.  Feeble  in  mind  ;  weak  ;  silly  ;  stupid  ;  foolish. 

Glanville. 

2.  Impotent ;  without  force  or  fire ;  illusory  :  allud- 
ing to  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Thence  fatuous  tires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.      Denham. 

FAT'-WIT-TED,  a.  [fat  and  wit.]  Heavy  ;  dull ; 
stupid.  Shak. 

FAU'BOURG,  (ro'boorg,)  n.  A  suburb  in  French  cit- 
ies; the  name  is  also  given  to  districts  now  within 
the  city,  hut  which  were  formerly  suburbs  without  it, 
when  the  walls  were  less  extensive. 

Diet,  de  VAcad. 

FAU'CES,  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  posterior  part  of  the  mouth} 
terminated  by  the  pharynz  and  larynx.  Brande. 

FAU'CET,  «.  [Fr.  fausset,  probably  contracted  from 
falset.] 

A  pipe  to  be  inserted  in  a  cask  for  drawing  liquor, 
and  stopped  with  a  peg  or  spigot.  These  are  called 
tap  and  faucet. 

FAU'CHION.     See  Falchion. 

FAU'FEL,  ii.  [Said  to  be  Sanscrit.]  The  fruit  of  a 
species  of  the  palm-tree. 

FAiJGH,  (faw.)  Exclamation  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence. 

FAULT,  7!.+  [Fr.  fautc,  for  faulte  ;  Sp.  filta;  Port,  id.; 
It.  f alio;  from  fail.     See  Fail.] 

1.  Properly,  an  erring  or  missing  ;  a  failing ;  hence, 
an  error  or  mistake  ;  a  blunder;  a  defect ;  a  blemish ; 
whatever  impairs  excellence  ;  applied  to  things. 

2.  In  morals  or  department,  any  error  or  defect ;  an 
imperfection  ;  any  deviation  from  propriety  ;  a  slight 
offense  ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  propriety,  resulting  from 
inattention  or  want  of  prudence,  rather  than  from 
design  to  injure  or  offend,  but  liable  to  censure  or  ob- 
jection. 

I  do  remember  my  faults  this  day.  — Gen.  xli. 
If  a  man  be  overtaken  ill  a  fault,  ye,  who  are  spiritual,  restore 
BUch  a  one  ia  the  spirit  of  meekness.  —  Gal.  vi. 

Fault  implies  wrong,  and  often  some  degree  of 
criminality. 

3.  Defect ;  want ;  absence.  [JVot  now  used.]  [See 
Default.] 

I  could  tell  to  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better, 
to  call  my  friend.  Shak. 

4.  Puzzle  ;  difficulty. 

Among  sportsmen,  when  dogs  lose  the  scent,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  fault.  Hence  the  phrase,  the  inquirer 
is  at  fault. 

5.  In  mining,  a  disturbance  of  the  strata  which  in- 
terrupts the  miner's  operations,  and  puts  htm  at  fault 
to  discover  where  the  vein  of  ore,  or  bed  of  coal,  has 
been  thrown  by  the  convulsions  of  nature.       Uro. 

To  find  fault)  to  express  blame  ;  to  complain. 
Thou  wilt  say  then,  Why  doth  he  yet  f.na  fault?  —  Rom. ix. 
To  find  fault  with  ;    to  blame  ;    to  censure  ;    as,  to 
find  fault  with  tlie  limes,  or  with  a  neighbor's  con- 
duct. 
FAULT,  c. !.    To  fail ;  to  be  wrong.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser, 
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FAV 

FAULT,  v.  t.    To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  accuse. 

For  tnat  I  will  riot  fault  thee.  Old  Song. 

FAULT'ED,  pp.    Charged  with  a  fault ;  accused. 

FAULT'ER,  n.  An  offender;  one  who  commits  a 
'fault.  Fairfax. 

FAULT'-FTND'ER,  n.    One  who  censures  or  objects. 

FAULT'FUL,  o.     Full  of  faults  or  sins.  Shak. 

FAULT'I-LY,  adv.  [from  faulty.]  Defectively  ;  er- 
roneously;  imperfectly;  improperly;  wrongly. 

FAULTT-NESS,  n.  [from  faulty.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing faulty,  defective,  or  erroneous  ;  .defect. 

2.  Badness  ;  vitiousness ;  evil  disposition ;  as,  the 
faulliiie.ui!  of  a  person. 

3.  Delinquency  ;  actual  offenses.  Hooker. 
FAULT'ING,  ppr.     Accusing. 

FAULT'LESS,  ffl.t  Without  fault;  not  defective  or 
imperfect ;  free  from  blemish  ;  free  from  incorrect- 
ness ;  perfect ;  as,  a  faultless  poem  or  picture. 

2.  Free  from  vice  or  imperfection  ;  as,  a  faultless 
man. 

FAULT'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  being  guilty  of  a 
fault. 

FAULT'LESS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  faults  or  de- 
tects. 

FAULT'Y,  a.  Containing  faults,  blemishes,  or  de- 
fects ;  defective  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  faulty  composi- 
tion or  book ;  a  faulty  plan  or  design  ;  a  faulty  pic- 
ture. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  or  of  faults ;  hence,  blamable ; 
worthy  of  censure. 

The  king  doth  speak  this  thing  as  one  who  is  faulty.  — 2  Sam. 
xiv. 

3.  Wn  ig  ;  erroneous  ;  as,  a  faulty  polity.    Hooker. 

4.  Defective ;  imperfect  j  bad  ;  as,  a  faulty  hel- 
met. Bacon. 

FA.UN,  n.  *  [L.  faunus.] 

Among  Llie  Romans,  a  kind  of  demigod,  or  rural 
deity,  called  also  sylvan,  and  differing  little  from 
satyr.  The  fauns  are  represented  as  half  goat  and 
half  man.  Encyc. 

FAU'NA,  n.  [from  the  L.  fauni,  or  rural  deities 
among  the  Romans.]  The  various  animals  belong- 
ing to  a  country  constitute  its  fauna.  Lyell. 

FAUiN'IST,  n.  One  who  attends  to  rural  disquisi- 
tions ;  a  naturalist.  White. 

FAU'S£N,  n.     A  large  eel.  Chapman. 

FAUSSE'-BRAYE,  (fos'bra,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  mound 
of  earth  thrown  up  about  a  rampart. 

FAU-TEUIL',{io-teul',)n.  [Fr.]  An  arm  chair ;  an 
easy  chair. 

FAU'TOR,  n.  [L.  See  Favor.]  A  favorer  ;  a  pat- 
ron ;  one  who  gives  countenance  or  support.  [Little 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FAU'l  RESS,  n.    A  female  favorer ;  a  patroness. 

Chapman. 

FAUX  PAS,  (fo'pi',)  [Fr.]     A  false  step;  a  mistake, 

*  or  wrong  measure. 

FA-VIL'LOUS,  a.    [L.  favilla,  ashes.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  ashes.      Brown. 

2.  Resembling  ashes. 

FA'VOR,  n.  [L.  favor;  Fr.  faveur;  Arm.  favcr ;  Sp. 
favor ;  It.  favore  ;  from  L.  faveo ;  Ir.  fabhar  ;  favor ; 
fabhraim,  to  favor.] 

1.  Kind  regard  ;  kindness  ;  countenance  ;  propi- 
tious aspect ;  friendly  disposition. 

His  itreadfui  navy,  and  his  lovely  mind, 

Gave  him  the  fear  and  favor  of  mankind.  Waller. 

The  king's  favor  is  as  dew  on  the  grass.  —  Prov.  xix. 

God  gave  Joseph  favor  and  wisdom  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh.  — 

Acts  vii. 
Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

2.  Support ;  defense  ;  vindication  ;  or  disposition 
to  aid,  befriend,  support,  promote,  or  justify.  To  be 
in  favor  of  a  measure,  is  to  have  a  disposition  or  in- 
clination to  support  it  or  carry  it  into  effect.  To  be 
in  favor  of  a  party,  is  to  be  disposed  or  inclined  to 
support  it,  to  justify  its  proceedings,  and  to  promote 
its  interests. 

3.  A  kind  act  or  office  ;  kindness  done  or  granted  ; 
benevolence  shown  by  word  or  deed  ;  any  act  of  grace 
or  good  will,  as  distinguished  from  acts  of  justice  or 
remuneration.  To  pardon  the  guilty  is  a  favor ;  to 
punish  them  is  an  act  of  justice. 

4.  Lenity  ;  mildness  or  mitigation  of  punishment. 
I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and /rtyor  of  this  sentence.    Swift. 

5.  Leave  ;  good  will ;  a  yielding  or  concession  to 
another ;  pardon. 

Hut,  with  your  favor,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Di-yden. 

6.  The  object  of  kind  regard  ;  the  person  or  thing 
favored. 


All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favor. 


Milton. 


7.  A  gift  or  present ;  something  bestowed  as  an 
evidence  of  good  will ;  a  token  of  love  ;  a  knot  of 
ribbons  ;  something  worn  as  a  token  of  affection.  A 
marriage  favor,  is  abunchor  knot  of  white  ribbons  or 
white  flowers  worn  at  weddings. 

Bacon.     Spectator.     Shak. 

8.  A  feature  ;  countenance.     [Not  used.]     Shak. 

9    Advantage  ;   convenience  afforded  for  success. 
The  enemy  approached  under  favor  of  the  night. 
10.  Partiality  ;  bias.     A   cltallcnge  to  the  favor,  in 


FAV 

lam,  is  the  challenge  of  a  juror  on  account  of  some 
supposed  partiality,  by  reason  of  favor,  or  malice, 
interest,  or  connection. 
Fa'VOR,  v.  t.  To  regard  with  kindness  ;  to  support ; 
to  aid,  or  have  the  disposition  to  aid,  or  to  wisii  suc- 
cess to  ;  to  be  propitious  to  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  be- 
friend ;  to  encourage.  To  favor  the  cause  of  a  party, 
may  be  merely  to  wish  success  to  it,  or  it  may  signify 
to  give  it  aid  by  counsel,  or  by  active  exertions. 
Sometimes  men  professedly  favor  one  party,  and  se- 
cretly favor  another. 

The  lords  favor  thee  not.  —  1  Sam.  xxix. 

Thou  shall  arise,  and  have  mercy  on  Zion  ;  for  the  time  to  favor 

her,  yea,  the  set  lime,  is  come.  —  Ps.  cii. 
O  happy  youlh  !  and  favored  of  the  slues.  Pope. 

2.  To  afford  advantages  for  success  ;  to  facilitate. 
A  weak  place  in  the  fort  favored  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored  his  ap- 
proach.    A  fair  wind  favors  a  voyage. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features.  The  child  favors  his 
father. 

4.  To  ease  ;  to  spare.  A  man  in  walking  favors 
a  lame  leg. 

FA'VOR-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  favorabilis  ;  Fr.  favorable  ; 
Sp.  id.  ;  It.  fuvorabile,  or  favorevolc.  j 

1.  Kind  ;  propitious  ;  friendly  ;  affectionate. 

Lend  favorable  ear  to  our  request.  Shak. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  favorable  to  thy  land. —  Ps.  Ixxxv. 

2.  Palliative  ;  tender  ;  averse  to  censure. 

None  can  have  the  favorable  thought 

That  to  obey  a  tyrant's  will  they  fought,  Dryden. 

3.  Conducive  to;  contributing  to  ;  tending  to  pro- 
mote. A  salubrious  climate  and  plenty  of  food  are 
favorable  to  population. 

4.  Convenient ;  advantageous ;  affording  means  to 
facilitate,  or  affording  facilities.  The  low  price  of  la- 
bor and  provisions  is  favorable  to  the  success  of  man- 
ufactures. The  army  was  drawn  up  on  favorable 
ground.  The  ship  took  a  station  favorable  for  at- 
tack. 

The  place  was  favorable  for  making  levies  of  men.     Clarendon. 

5.  Beautiful  ;  well-favored.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Kindness;    kind  dispo- 
sition or  regard. 

2.  Convenience ;  suitableness  ;  that  state  which 
affords  advantages  for  success  ;  conduciveness  ;  as, 
the  favorablencss  of  a  season  for  crops  ;  the  favoura- 
bleness of  the  times  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sci- 

FA'VOR-A-BLY,  adv.  Kindly ;  with  friendly  dispo- 
sitions ;  with  regard  or  affection  ;  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  favor  ;  as,  to  judge  or  think  favorably  of  a 
measure  ;  to  think  favorably  of  those  we  love. 

FA'VOR-ED,  p]>.  Countenanced  ;  supported  ;  aided ; 
supplied  with  advantages ;  eased  ;  spared. 

2.  a.  Regarded  with  kindness;  as,  a  favored 
friend. 

3.  With  well  or  ill  prefixed,  featured. 
Well-favored  is  well-looking,  having  a  good  coun- 
tenance or  appearance ;  fleshy;  plump;  handsome. 

Ill-favored  is  ill-looking,  having  an  ugly  appear- 
ance ;  lean.     See  Oen.  xxxix.  xli.  &c. 

Well-favorcdly ;  with  a  good  appearance.      [Little 
used.] 
Illfavoredly ;  with  a  bad  appearance.    [Little  used.] 

FA'VOR-ED-NESS,  n.     Appearance.  Deut. 

Fa'VOR-ER,  it.  One  who  favors;  one  who  regards 
with  kindness  or  friendship  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  one 
who  assists  or  promotes  success  or  prosperity. 

Hooker.     Sltak. 

FA'VOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  favors  or  gives  coun- 
tenance. 

FA'VOR-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Regarding  with  friendly  dis- 
positions ;  countenancing ;  wishing  well  to ;  con- 
tributing to  success  ;  facilitating. 

FA'VOR-ING-LY,  adv.     By  favoring. 

Fa'VOR-ITE, (-it,)n.  [Yr.favori,  favorite;  It.  favorito.] 
A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor, 
preference,  and  affection  ;  one  greatly  beloved. 
Select  favorites  from  among  the  discreet  and  virtu- 
ous ;  princes  are  often  misled,  and  sometimes  ru- 
ined, by  favorites ;  Gaveston  and  the  Spensers,  the 
favorites  of  Edward  II.,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  public  in- 
dignation. 

Fa'VOR-ITE,  a.  '  Regarded  with  particular  kindness, 
affection,  esteem,  or  preference;  as,  a  favorite  walk  ; 
a  favorite  author  ;  a  favorite  child. 

Fa'VOR-IT-ISM,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  favoring, 
or  giving  a  preference  to  one  over  another. 

2.  The  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  and  promote,  the 
interest  of  a  favorite,  or  of  one  person  or  family,  or 
of  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect  of  others  having 
equal  claims. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign  bills  — 
were  calculated  merely  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  favoritism  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  Slates.  Hamilton. 

Which  consideration  imposes  such  a  necessity  on  the  crown,  as 
hath,  in  a  greal  measure,  subdued  'he  influence  of  favoritr 
ism.  Paley. 

3.  Exercise  of  power  by  favorites.  Burke. 
Fa'VOR-LESS,  a.     Unfavored  ;   not  regarded   with 

favor ;  having  no  patronage  or  countenance. 
2.  Not  favoring  ;  unpropitious.  Spenser. 


F  E  A 

FA-VoSE',  a.    Honey-combed  ;  like  the  section  of  a 

honey-comb.  Lindlcy. 

FAV'O-SlTE,  n.     [L.favus,  a  honey-comb.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  fossil  corals,  having  a 
minute  prismatic  structure.  Dana. 

FAWN,  k.     [Fr.  faon,  fawn.     Glu.  W.  fynu,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
A  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year. 

Bacon.     Pope. 
FAWN,  v.  i.     [Fr.  faonner.  ] 

To  bring  forth  a  fawn. 
FAWN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  fiegenian.     See  Fain.] 

1.  To  court  favor,  or  show  attachment  to,  by  frisk- 
ing about  one  ;  as,  a  dog  fawns  on  his  master. 

2.  To  soothe  ;  to  flatter  meanly;  to  blandish  ;  to 
court  servilely  ;  to  cringe  and  bow  to  gain  favor ;  as, 
a  fawning  favorite  or  minion. 

My  love,  forbear  to  favjn  upon  their  frowns.  Shak. 

It  is  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
FAWN,  n.     A  servile  cringe  or  bow  ;  mean  flattery. 
FAWN'ER,  n.    One  who  fawns  ;   one  who  cringes 

and  flatters  meanly. 
FAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Courting  servilely  ;  flattering 

by  cringing  and  meanness  ;  bringing  forth  a  fawn. 
FAWN'ING,  ?!.     Gross  flattery.  Shak. 

FAWN'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  cringing,  servile  way; 

with  mean  flattery. 
FAX'jED,  (faxt,)  a.     [Sax./eaz,  hair.] 

Hairy.     [Not  in  use.]  Camden. 

FAY,  n.     [Fr.  fee.) 

A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Milton.     Pope. 

FAY,  n.     Faith  ;  as,  by  my  fay.  Shak. 

FaY,  v.  t.     [Sax.  fegan  ;  Sw.  foga  ;  D.  voegen.     See 
Fadge.] 
To  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  unite  closely  with. 
[This  is  a  contraction  of  the  Teutonic  word,  and 
the  same  as  Fadge,  which  see.    It  is  not  an  elegant 
word.] 
FAZ-ZO-LET,  (fat-so-let',)  n.  [It.]    A  handkerchief. 

Percival. 
FEA'BER-RY,  n.    A  gooseberry. 
FeAGUE,  (feeg,)  v.  t.     [G.fegen.] 

To  beat  or  whip.     [Not  in  use.]         Buckingham. 
FF.'AL,  a.     Faithful.     [Infra.] 

Fe'AL-TY,  7t.t  fFr.  feat,  trusty,  contracted  from  L. 
ftdelis ;  It.  fcdelld ;  Fr.fidelite ;  Sp./e,  faith,  contracted 
from  fides  ;  hence,  fiel,  faithful ;  fieldad,  fidelity.] 

Fidelity  to  a  lord  ;  faithful  adherence  of  a  tenant 
or  vassal  to  the  superior  of  whom  he  holds  his  lands ; 
loyalty.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every 
vassal  or  tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
This  obligation  was  called  his  fidelity,  or  fealty,  and 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  to  be  taken  by  all  ten- 
ants to  their  landlords.  The  tenant  was  called  a 
liege  man ;  the  land,  a  liege  fee ;  and  the  superior, 
liege  lord.  [See  Liege.] 
FeAR,  k.  [See  the  verb.]  A  painful  emotion  or 
passion  excited  by  an  expectation  of  evil,  or  the  ap- 
prehension of  impending  danger.  Fear  expresses 
less  apprehension  than  dread,  and  dread  less  than 
terror  and  fright.  The  force  of  this  passion,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  moderate  degree,  may  l>e  thus 
expressed — fear,  dread,  terror,  fright.  Fear  is  ac- 
companied with  a  desire  to  avoid  or  ward  off  the 
expected  evil.  Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  mind,  upon 
the  thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Watts. 
Fear  is  the  passion  of  our  nature  which  excites  us  to  provide  for 
our  security,  on  the  approach  of  evil.  Rogers. 

2.  Anxiety ;  solicitude. 

The  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple.  Maccabees. 

3.  The  cause  of  fear. 

Thy  angel  becomes  a  fear.  Shak. 

4.  The  object  of  fear. 


5.  Something  set  or  hung  up  to  terrify  wild  ani- 
mals, by  its  color  or  noise.    Is.  xxiv.    Jer.  xlviii. 

6.  In  Scripture,  fear  is  used  to  express  a  filial  or  a 
slavish  passion.  In  good  men,  the  fear  of  God  is  a 
holy  awe  or  reverence  of  God  and  his  laws,  which 
springs  from  a  just  view  and  real  love  of  the  divine 
character,  leading  the  subjects  of  it  to  hate  and  shun 
every  thing  that  can  offend  such  a  holy  being,  and 
inclining  them  to  aim  at  perfect  obedience.  This  is 
filial  fear. 

I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts.  — Jer.  xxxii. 
Slavish  fear  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  guilt ; 
it  is  the  painful  apprehension  of  merited  punishment. 
Rom.  viii. 

The  love  of  God  casteth  out  fear.  —  I  John  iv. 

7.  The  worship  of  God. 

I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  — Ps.  xxxiv. 

8.  The  law  and  word  of  God. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever.  —  Ps.  xix. 

9.  Reverence ;  respect ;  due  regard. 

Render  to  all  meir  dues ;  fear  to  whom  fear.  —  Rom.  xiil. 

FEAR,  v.  t.     [Sax.  fieran,  afieran,  to  impress  fear,  to 
terrify  ;  D.  vaarcn,  to  put  in  fear,  to  disorder,  to  de- 
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range;  ~L.vr.reor.  In  Sax.  and  Dutch,  the  verb  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  fare,  to  go  or  depart,  and  the 
sense  seems  to  be.  to  scare  or  drive  away.     (In.  Syr. 

and  Ar    *£.}  nofara,  to  flee  or  be  fearful.     See  Class 

Br,  No.  48,  33.] 

1  To  feel  a  painful  apprehension  of  some  impend- 
ing evil ;  to  he  afraid  of;  to  consider  or  expect  with 
emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude.  We  fear  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  or  of  a  storm  ;  wo  have  reason 
to  fear  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 

1  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Ihou  art  wllh  mo P«.  xxiil. 

Q.  To  reverence ;  to  have  a  reverential  awe ;  to 
venerate. 

This  do,  and  live,  for  I  fear  God.  —  Gen.  xlil. 
3.  To  affright;  to  terrify  ;  to  drive  away  or  prevent 
approach  by  fear,  or  by  a  scarecrow. 

[This  seems  to  be  the  primary  meaning,  but  now 
obsolete.] 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law 
Selling  il  up  to  fear  iho  birds  of  prey.  Shak. 

FEAR,  v.  i.  To  be  in  apprehension  ct'  evil ;  to  be 
afraid  ;  to  feel  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected 
evil. 

But  I  fear,   lest  by  any  means,  as  the  f  erpent  beguiled   Eve 
through    his   sublilly,  so  your  mind,  should    be  corrupted 
from  the  simplicity  th.it  is  in  Christ.-  -2  Cor.  xi. 
Fear  not,  Ahram :  I  am  thy  shield  a  .d  thy  exceeding  great 
reward.  —  Gen.  xv. 

FEAR,  n.     [Sax.  fera,  gefcra.] 

A  companion.  [Not  in  use.]    [See  Peer.]    Spenser. 

FEAR'iSD,  pp.  Apprehended '  r  expected  with  painful 
solicitude;  reverenced. 

FeAR'FUL,  a.  AfTected  by  fear;  feeling  pain  in  ex- 
pectation of  evil  ;  apprehensive  with  solicitude  ; 
afraid.  I  am  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  rash 
conduct.     Hence, 

2.  Timid  ;  timorous  ;  wanting  courage. 

What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  I  —  Deut. 
xx. 

3.  Terrible  ;  impressing  fear  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  — 

Heb.  X. 

4.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced. 

O  Lord,  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises  ? 

—  Ex.  xv. 
That  thou  muyest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jehovah, 

thy  God.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 

FEAR'FUL-LY,  adv.    Timorously;  in  fear. 


In  such  a  night 
Did  Thiabe/nir/uiZyo'ertrip  the  dew. 


Sltak. 


2.  Terribly ;  dreadfully ;  in  a  manner  to  impress 
terror. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shale. 

3.  In  a  manner  to  impress  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment. 

I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 
FEAR'FJjL-NESS,  n.     Timorousness  ;  timidity. 

2.  State  of  being  afraid ;  awe ;  dread. 

A  third  tiling  that  makes  a  government  despised,  is  fearfulnees 
of,  and  mean  compliances  with,  bold  popular  offenders. 

South. 

3.  Terror ;  alarm  ;  apprehension  of  evil. 
Fearfulneas  hath  surprised  the  hypocrites.  —  Is.  xxxiii. 

FE  AR'LESS,  o.  Free  from  fear  ;  as,  fearless  of  death  ; 
fearless  of  consequences. 

2.  Bold  ;  courageous  ;  intrepid ;  undaunted  ;  as,  a 
fearless  hero  ;  afearless  foe. 

FEAR'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  fear;  in  a  bold  or 
courageous  manner  ;  intrepidly.  Brave  men  fear- 
lessly expose  themselves  to  the  most  formidable 
dangers. 

FEAR'LESS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  fear ;  courage  ; 
boldness ;  intrepidity. 

He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and  fearlessness  in 
danger.  Clarendon. 

FEAR'NAUGHT,  (feer'nawt,)  n.  A  woolen  cloth  of 
great  thickness  ;  dreadnaught. 

FEAS-I-BILT-TY,  n.  [See  Feasible.]  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  execution  ;  practicability.  Be- 
fore we  adopt  a  plan,  lets  us  consider  its  feasibility. 

FEAS'I-BLE,  (feez'e-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  faisable,  from  faire, 
to  make  ;  L.  faccre;  It.  fattibile ;  Sp.  factible.] 

1.  That  may  be  done,  performed,  executed,  or  ef- 
fected; practicable.  We  say  athing  is  feasible,  when 
it  can  be  effected  by  human  means  or  agency.  A 
thing  mav  be  possible,  but  not  feasible. 

2.  That  may  be  used  or  tilled,  as  land.  B.  Trumbull. 
FEAS'I-BLE,  n.     That  which   is  practicable  ;   that 

which  can  be  performed  by  human  means. 
FEAST-BLE-NESS,  n.     Feasibility;  practicability. 
FEAST  ELY,  adv.     Practicably.  [Bp.  Hall. 

FEAST,  n.t  fU/cstiim;  Ft.fite;  Sp.fiesta;  It.fcsta; 

Ir.  feasda;  Ti.feest;  G.fest.] 

1.  A  sumptuous  repast  or  entertainment,  of  which 

a  numbei   of  guests  partake :  particularly,  a  rich  or 

splendid  public  entertainment. 


2.  A  rich  or  delicious  repast  or  meal ;  something 
delicious  to  the  palate. 

3.  A  ceremony  of  feasting  ;  joy  and  thanksgiving 
on  stated  days,  in  commemoration  of  some  great 
event,  or  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  personage  ; 
an  anniversary,  periodical,  or  stated  celebration  of 
some  event ;  a  festival ;  as  on  occasion  of  the  games 
in  Greece,  and  the  feast  of  the  pascover,  tile  feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  among  the 
Jews. 

4.  Something  delicious  and  entertaining  to  the 
mind  or  soul ;  as,  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is 
called  a.  feast  of  fat  things.     Is.  xxv 

5.  That  which  delights  and  entertains. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast.  —  Prov.  xv. 
[n  the  English  Church,  feasts  are  immovable  or  mova- 
ble ;  immovable,  when  they  always  occur  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year,  as  Christmas  day,  <fcc. ;  and 
movable,  when  they  are  not  confined  to  the  same 
day  of  the  year,  as  Easter,  which  regulates  many 
others 
FEAST,  v.  i.  To  eat  sumptuously  ;  to  dine  or  sup  on 
rich  provisions;  particularly  in  large  companies, and 
on  public  festivals. 

And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses.  — Job  I. 
2.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 
FEAST,  v.  t.    To  entertain  with  sumptuous  provis- 
ions ;  to  treat  at  the  table  magnificently  ;  as,  he  was 
feasted  by  the  king.  Hayward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  pamper;  to  gratify  luxuriously  ; 
as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  the  feasted  sense.        Dryden. 

FeAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Entertained  sumptuously  ;  de- 
lighted. 
FEAST'ER,  n.     One  who  fares  deliciously.    Taylor. 
2.  One  who  entertains  magnificently.      Johnson. 
FeAST'FUL,  a.    Festive  ;  joyful ;  as,  a  fcastful  day 
or  friend.  Milton. 

2.  Sumptuous  ;  luxurious ;  as,  feastful  rites. 

Pope. 
FeAST'FUL-LY,  adv.     Festively  ;  luxuriously. 
FEAST'ING,  ppr.     Eating  luxuriously  ;  faring  sump- 

2.  Delighting  ;  gratifying.  [tuously. 

3.  Entertaining  with  a  sumptuous  table. 
FEAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  eating  luxuriously  ;  an 

entertainment. 

FEAST'-RlTE,  n.  Custom  observed  in  entertain- 
ments. Philips. 

FEAT,  ii.  [Fr.  fait;  It.  fatto;  L.  factum, from  facio,  to 
perform.] 

1.  An  act ,  a  deed  ;  an  exploit ;  as,  a  bold  feat ;  a 
noble  feat ;  feats  of  prowess. 

2.  In  a  subordinate  sense,  any  extraordinary  act  of 
strength,  skill,  or  cunning  ;  as,  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, or  of  dexterity  ;  a  trick. 

FeAT,  a.    Ready ;  skillful ;  ingenious. 

Never  master  had  a  page  —  so  feat.     [06*.]  Shale. 

FEAT,  ti.  i.     To  form  ;  to  fashion.     [06a.]         Shale. 

FeAT'E-OUS,  a.     Neat;  dextrous. 

FEAT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.     Neatly  ;  dextrously.    [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

FEATH'ER,  (feth'er,)  n.  [Sax.  fether  ;  G.feder;  D. 
veder;  Dan.  far;  Sw.  ftcder  ;  allied  probably  to 
rrrtpov,  and  treraXov,  from  ncrato,  to  open  or  ex- 
pand. Fether,  according  to  the  etymology,  would 
be  the  better  spelling.] 

1.  A  plume  ;  a  general  name  of  the  covering  of 
birds.  The  smaller  feathers  are  used  for  the  filling 
of  beds  ;  the  larger  ones,  called  quills,  are  used  for 
ornaments  of  the  head,  for  writing  pens,  Sec.  The 
feather  consists  of  a  shaft  or  stem,  corneous,  round, 
strong,  and  hollow  at  the  lower  part,  and  at  the 
upper  part  filled  with  pith.  On  each  side  of  the 
shaft  are  the  vanes,  broad  on  one  side,  and  nar- 
row on  the  other,  consisting  of  thin  laminre.  The 
feathers  which  cover  the  body  are  called  the  plumage ; 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  adapted  to  flight. 

2.  Kind  ;  nature  ;  species  ;  from  the  proverbial 
phrase,  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  that  is,  of  the  same 
species.     [Unusual.] 


3.  To  tread,  as  a  cock. 

4.  To  enrich  ;  to  adorn ;  to  exalt. 


Dryden. 


I  am  not  of  that  featlier  to  shake  off 
My  friend,  when  he  most  needs  me. 


Shak. 


3.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title. 

4.  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair,  which,  in  some  places,  rises  above  the  lying 
hair,  and  there  makes  a  figure  resembling  the  tip  of 
an  ear  of  wheat  far.  Vict. 

Jl  feather  in  the  cap,  is  an  honor,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

To  be  in  high  feather  ;  to  appear  in  high  spirits  and 
health,  like  birds  when  their  plumage  is  full,  after 
molting. 

To  show  the  white  feather  ;  to  give  indications  of 
cowardice  ;  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  cockpit, 
where  a  white  feather  in  the  tail  of  a  cock  is  con- 
sidered a  token  that  he  is  not  of  the  true  game- 
breed.  Grose. 
FEATH'ER,  v.  t.  To  dress  in  feathers  ;  to  fit  with 
feathers,  or  to  cover  with  feathers. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  cover  with  foliage  in  a  feathery 
manner.  Sir  H7.  Scott. 


To  feather  one's  nest;  to  collect  wealth,  particularly 
from  emoluments  derived  from  agencies  for  others  ; 
a  proverb  taken  from  birds  which  collect  feathers  for 
their  nests. 

FEATU'ER-BF.D,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  feathers,  a 
soft  bed. 

FEATH'ER-BSARD-ING,  n.  A  covering  of  boards 
in  which  the  edge  of  one  board  overlaps  another, 
like  the  feathers  of  a  bird.  London. 

FEAT II'ER-DRIV-ER,  n.  One  who  beats  and  other- 
wise prepares  feathers  to  make  them  light  or  loose. 

FEATH'ER -.ED,  (feth'erd,)  pp.  Covered  with  feath- 
ers ;  enriched. 

2.  a.  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers.  A  fowl 
or  bird  is  a  feathered  animal. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury.  Shak. 

3.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  feathers ;  as,  a  feath- 
ered arrow. 

4.  Smoothed,  like  down  or  feathers.  Scott. 

5.  Covered  with  things  growing  from  the  sub- 
stance ;  as,  land  feathered  with  trees.  Coze. 

FEATH'ER-EDGE,  n.    An  edge  like  a  feather. 

A  board  that  has  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other,  is  called  feath- 
er-edge stuff.  Mozon. 

FEATH'ER-EDG-£D,  a.  Having  one  edge  thinner 
than  the  other.  Owilt. 

FEATH'ER-FEW,  n.     A  corruption  of  Fever-few. 

FEATH'ER-GRaSS,  n.  A  species  of  grass,  distin- 
guished by  its  feathered  beard.  Loudon. 

FEATH'ER-ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  feathers. 

FEATH'ER-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  feathers  ;  un- 
fledged. Howel. 

FEATH'ER-LY,  a.   Resembling  feathers.   [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 

FEATH'ER-SELL'ER,  n.  One  who  sells  feathers 
for  beds. 

FEATH'ER-Y,  (feth'er-e,)  a.  Clothed  or  covered 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  feathers ;  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  feathers. 

FEAT'LY,  adv.  [from  feat.]  Neatly  ;  dextrously  ; 
adroitly.     [Little  used.]  Shak.     Dryden. 

FeAT'NESS,7i.  [from  feat.]  Dexterity  ;  adroitness ; 
skillfulness.     [Little  used.] 

FEAT'IJRE,  n.  [Norm,  failure;  L.factura,  a  making, 
from  facio,  to  make  ;  It.  fattura.] 

1.  The  make,  form,  or  cast  of  any  part  of  the  face  ; 
any  single  lineament.  We  speak  of  large  features 
or  small  features.  We  see  a  resemblance  in  the  feat- 
ures of  a  parent  and  of  a  child. 

2.  The  make  or  cast  of  the  face. 

Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years.  Shak. 

3.  The  fashion  ;  the  make ;  the  whole  turn  or  cast 
of  the  body. 

4.  The  make  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  as  of  a  country  or  landscape. 

5.  Lineament ;  outline  ;  prominent  parts ;  as,  the 
features  of  a  treaty. 

FEAT'l{R-£D,  a.  Having  features  or  good  features  ; 
resembling  in  features.  Shali. 

FEAT'liRE-LESS,  a.    Having  no  distinct  features. 

FeAZE,  v.  t.    To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope. 

FrcAZ'£D,  (feezd,)  pp.    Untwisted.         [Ainsworth. 

FeAZTNG,  ppr.     Untwisting. 

FE-BRIC'U-LA,  n.    [L.J     A  slight  fever. 

FE-BRIC'U-LOSE,  a.    Affected  with  slight  fever. 

FE-BRIC-U-LOS'I-TY,  n.     Feverishness. 

FEB'RI-FA-CIENT,  (-fa-shent,)  a.  [L.febris,  a  fever, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

Causing  fever.  Beddoes. 

FEB'RI-FA-CIENT,  n.    That  which  produces  fever. 

Beddoes. 

FE-BRIFTC,  a.     [L.febris,  fever,  and.  facio,  to  make.] 
Producing  fever;  feverish. 

FEB-RI-FO'GAL,  a.  [Infra.]  Having  the  quality  of 
mitigating  or  curing  fever.  [Not  in  use  among  phy- 
sicians, but  only  among  unmedical  men.]  Lindley. 

FEB'RI-FUGE,  71.    [L.febris,  fever,  andfugo,  to  drive 
away.] 
Any  medicine  that  mitigates  or  removes  fever. 

Encijc. 

FEB'RI-FUGE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating 
or  subduing  fever  ;  antifebrile.  Mrbuthnot. 

FE'BRILE  or  FEB'RILE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  febrilis, 
from  febris,  fever.] 

Pertaining  to  fever ;  indicating  fever,  or  derived 
from  it ;  as,  febrile  symptoms  ;  febrile  action. 

FEB'RU-A-RY,  n.  [L.  Fcbruarius ;  Fr.  Fevricr;  It. 
Fcbbraio  ;  Sp.  Fcbrcro  ;  Arm.  Fcvrer  ;  Port.  Fcvereiro  ; 
Ir.  Fcabhra;  Russ.  Phebral.  The  Latin  word  is  said 
to  be  named  from  frbruo,  to  purify  by  sacrifice,  and 
thus  to  signify  the  month  of  purification,  as  the  peo- 
ple were,  in  this  month,  purified  by  sacrifices  and 
oblations.  The  word  februo  is  said  to  be  a  Sabine 
word,  connected  with  fcrvco,  ferbeo,  to  boil,  as  boiling 
was  used  in  purifications.  Varro.     Omd. 

This  practice  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  mak- 
ing atonement  among  the  Jews  ;  but  the  connection 
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between  ferveo  and  February  is  doubtful.  The  W. 
gwevrtil,  February,  Arm.  henvrer,  Corn,  heuvral,  is 
from  VV.  cweoyr,  violence  ;  the  severe  month.] 

The  name  of  the  second  month  in  the  year,  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  calendar  by  Numa.  In  com- 
mon years,  this  month  contains  28  days  ;  in  the  bis- 
sextile or  leap  year,  29  days. 

FEB-RU-a'TION,  n.    Purification.     [See  February.] 

Spenser. 

FE'GAL,  a.  [See  F.^ces.]  Containing  or  consisting 
of  dregs,  lees,  sediment,  or  excrement. 

FE'CeS,  n.  pi.     [h.  faces.] 

1.  Dregs ;  lees  ;  sediment ;  the  matter  which  sub- 
sides in  casks  of  liquor. 

2.  Excrement.  Arbuthnot. 
Fe'CIAL,  (fS'shal,)  a.     [L.  fecialis.] 

Pertaining  to  heralds  and  the  denunciation  of  war 
to  an  enemy  ;  as,  fecial  law.  Kent. 

FE'CIT,  n.  [L.,  he  made.]  A  word  inscribed  by 
artists  after  their  names  on  a  work,  to  denote  the 
designer ;  as,  Guido  fecit. 

FECK'LESS,  a.  Spiritless;  feeble;  weak;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Effectless.     [Scottish.'] 

FECIJ-LA,  n.  The  green  matter  of  plants;  chloro- 
phyl.  .  Ure. 

2.  Starch  or  farina  ;  called,  also,  amylaceous  fecula. 
This  term  is  applied  to  any  pulverulent  matter  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  tex- 
ture, washing  with  water,  and  subsidence.  Hence 
its  application  to  starch  and  the  green  fecula,  though 
entirely  diffe  rent  in  chemical  properties.  Cyc. 

FECU.-LENCE,    )  n.      [L.   fwculcntia,    from   fiecula, 

FEC'lj-LEN-CY,  j     fa-ces,  fax,  dregs.] 

1.  Muddiness  ;  foulness  ;  the  quaiity  of  being  foul 
witii  extraneous  matter  or  lees. 

2.  Lees ;  sediment  ;  dregs  ;  or  rather  the  sub- 
stances mixed  with  liquor,  or  floating  in  it,  which, 
when  separated  and  lying  at  the  bottom,  are  called 
lees,  dregs,  or  sediment.  The  refining  or  fining  of 
liquor  is  the  separation  of  it  from  its  fecidencies. 

FEC'lJ-LENT,  a.  Foul  with  extraneous  or  impure 
substances;  muddy;  thick;  turbid;  abounding  with 
sediment  or  excrementitious  matter. 

Fe'CUND,  a.     [L.  feccundus,  from  the  root  of  foetus.] 
Fruitful  in  children  ;  prolific.  Orauni. 

Fe'CUN-DaTE,  ?i.  t.    To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 
2.  To  impregnate  ;    as,  the  pollen  of  flowers  fe- 
cundates the  stigma.  Anacharsis,  Trans. 

FE'CUN-DA-TED,  pp.  Rendered  prolific  or  fruitful ; 
impregnated. 

FE'ClfN-DA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  fruitful; 
impregnating. 

Fe-6'U.\t-Da'TI0N,  n.  The  act  of  making  fruitful  or 
prolific  ;  impregnation. 

FE-CUND'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  make  fruitful ;  to  fecundate. 
[Little  used.] 

FE-eUND'I-TY,  n.     [L.  fcecunditas.] 

1.  Fruitfulness  ;  the  quality  of  producing  fruit ; 
particularly  the  quality  in  female  animals  of  produc- 
ing young  in  great  numbers. 

2.  The  power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth.  It 
is  said  that  the  seeds  of  some  plants  retain  their 
Jecundily  forty  years.  Ray. 

3.  Fertility  ;  the  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abun- 
dance ;  richness  of  invention. 

FED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Feed,  which  see. 

FED'ER-AL,  a.  [from  L.  fwdus,  a  league,  allied,  per- 
naps,  to  Eng.  wed,  Sax.  weddian,  L.  vas,  vadis,  vador, 
vadimonium.  See  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  82J>,  to  pledge,  Class 
fid,  No.  25.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  league  or  contract ;  derived  from 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  particu- 
larly between  nations. 

The  Romans,  contrary  to  federal  right,  compelled  them  to  part 
Willi  Sardinia.  Grew. 

2.  Consisting  in  a  compact  between  parties,  partic- 
ularly and  chiefly  between  states  or  nations;  found- 
ed on  alliance  by  contract  or  mutual  agreement ;  as, 
a  federal  government,  such  as  that  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  Friendly  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.     [See  the  noun.] 

FED'ER-AL,,  \  n.     An   appellation    in   America, 

FED'ER-AL-IST,  \  given  to  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  at  its  formation  and 
adoption,  and  to  the  political  party  which  favored 
the  administration  of  President  Washington. 

FED'ER-AL-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Federalists. 

Morris. 

FED'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  or  i-  To  unite  in  compact,  as 
different  states ;  to  confederate  for  political  purposes. 

Barlow. 

FtlD'ER-AL-IZ-ED,  pp.    United  in  compact. 

FED'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Confederating. 

FED'ER-A-RY, )  n.     A  partner;   a  confederate;   an 

FED'A-RY,         ]      accomplice.     [JVoS  used.]      Shak. 

FED'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  faderatus.] 

Leagued  ;  united  by  compact,  as  sovereignties, 
states,  or  nations  ;  joined  in  confederacy;  as,  federate 
nations  or  powers. 

FED-ER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  uniting  in  a  league. 
2.  A  league  ;  a  confederacy.  Burke. 

FED'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Uniting;  joining  in  a  league; 
forming  a  confederacy. 


FEE 

FED'I-TY,  n.     [L.  fmditas.] 

Turpitude  ;  vileness.     [Not  in  use.]  Hall. 

FEE,  n.  [Sax.  feo,  feoh  ;  D.  vee  ;  G.  vieh  ;  Sw.  fa  ; 
Dan. /fee  ;  Scot,  fee,  fey,  or  fie,  cattle  ;  L.  pecu,  pecus. 
From  the  use  of  cattle  in  transferring  property,  or 
from  barter  and  payments  in  cattle,  the  word  came 
to  signify  money;  it  signified,  also,  goods,  substance 
in  general.  The  word  belongs  to  Class  Bg,  but  the 
primary  sense  is  not  obvious.] 

A  reward  or  compensation  for  services  ;  recom- 
pense, either  gratuitous,  or  established  by  law,  and 
claimed  of  right.  It  is  applied  particularly  to  the 
reward  of  professional  services  ;  as,  the  fees  of  law- 
yers and  physicians  ;  the  fees  of  office  ;  clerk's  fees  ; 
sheriff's  fees ;  marriage  fees,  &c.  Many  of  these  are 
fixed  by  law  ;  but  gratuities  to  professional  men  are 
also  called  fees. 

FEE,  «.  [This  word  is  usually  deduced  from  Sax. 
feoh,  cattle,  property,  and  fee,  a  reward.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Fee,  in  land,  is  a  contraction  of  feud  or 
fief,  or  from  the  same  source  ;  It.  fede,  Sp.  fe,  faith, 
trust.  Fee,  a  reward,  from  feoh,  is  a  Teutonic  word  ; 
but  fee,  feud,  fief,  are  words  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Teutonic  nations,  who  use,  as  synonymous  with 
them,  the  word  which  in  English  is  loan.  This 
word  fee,  in  land  or  an  estate  in  trust,  was  first  used 
among  the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors 
of  Italy,  but  it  originated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
See  Feud.] 

Primarily,  a  loan  of  land,  an  estate  in  trust,  granted 
by  a  prince  or  lord,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  on  con- 
dition of  personal  service,  or  other  condition  ;  and, 
if  the  grantee  or  tenant  failed  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions, the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  or  donor,  called 
the  landlord,  or  lend-lord,  the  lord  of  the  loan.  A  fee, 
then,  is  any  land  or  tenement  held  of  a  superior  on 
certain  conditions.  It  is  synonymous  wither-/ and 
feud.  All  the  land  in  England,  except  the  crown 
land,  is  of  this  kind.  Fees  are  absolute  or  limited. 
An  absolute  fee,  or  fee-simple,  is  land  which  a  man 
holds  to  himself  and  his  heirs  forever,  who  are  called 
tenants  in  fee-simple.  Hence,  in  modern  times,  the 
term/ee  or  fee-simple  denotes  an  estate  of  inheritance  ; 
and,  in  America,  where  lands  are  not  generally  held 
of  a  superior,  a  fee,  or  fee-simple,  is  an  estate  in  which 
the  owner  has  the  whole  property,  without  any  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  tenure.  A  limited  fee,  is  an 
estate  limited  or  clogged  with  certain  conditions  ;  as, 
a  qualified  or  base  fee,  which  ceases  with  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  conditions;  and  a  conditional  fee, 
which  is  limited  to  particular  heirs. 

Blackstonc.     Encyc. 
In  the  United  States,  an  estate  in  fee,  or  fee-simple, 
is  what  is  called  in  English  law  an  allodial  estate,  an 
estate  held  by  a  person  in  his  own  right,  and  de- 
scendible to  the  heirs  in  general. 

FEE'-FaRM,  n.  [fee  and  farm.]  A  kind  of  tenure 
of  estates  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  service, 
except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment,  which  is 
usually  the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is, 
that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  unpaid  for  two  years, 
the  feoffor  and  his  heirs  may  have  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  lands.  Encyc. 

FEE'-SIM'PLE.     See  Fee. 

FEE'-TaIL,  n.    An  estate  entailed  ;  a  conditional  fee. 

FEE,  v.  t.     To  pay  a  fee  to  ;  to  reward.     Hence, 

2.  To  engage  in  one's  service  by  advancing  a  fee 
or  sum  of  money  to  ;  as,  to  fee  a  lawyer. 

3.  To  hire  ;  to  bribe.  Shak. 

4.  To  keep  in  hire.  Slmlc 
FEE'BLE,  a.      [Fr.  foible:   Sp.  fcble  ;   Norm,  id.;   It. 

fievole.     I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Weak  ;  destitute  of  much  physical  strength  ;  as, 
infants  are  feeble  at  their  birth. 

2.  Infirm  ;  sickly  ;  debilitated  by  disease. 

3.  Debilitated  by  age  or  decline  of  life. 

4.  Not  full  or  loud  ;  as,  a  feeble  voice  or  sound. 

5.  Wanting  force  or  vigor  ;  as,  feeble  efforts. 

6.  Not  bright  or  strong ;  faint ;  imperfect ;  as,  fee- 
ble light ;  feeble  colors. 

7.  Not  strong  or  vigorous  ;  as,  feeble  powers  of 
mind. 

8.  Not  vehement  or  rapid;  slow  ;  as,  feeble  motion. 
FEE'BLE,  v.  t.     To  weaken.     [JVot  used.]     [See  En- 
feeble.] 

FEE'BLE-MIND'ED,  a.  Weak  in  mind ;  wanting 
firmness  or  constancy  ;  irresolute. 

Comfort  the  feeble-minded.  —  1  Thcss.  v. 

FEE'BLE-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  having  a 
feeble  mind. 

FEE'BLE-NESS,  n.  Weakness  of  body  or  mind,  from 
any  cause;  imbecility;  infirmity;  want  of  strength, 
physical  or  intellectual  ;  as,  feebleness  of  the  body  or 
limbs  ;  feebleness  of  the  mind  or  understanding. 

2.  Want  of  fullness  or  loudness  ;  as,  feebleness  of 
voice. 

3.  Want  of  vigor  or  force  ;  as,  feebleness  of  exer- 
tion or  of  operation. 

4.  Defect  of  brightness ;  as,  feebleness  of  light  or 
color. 

FEE'BLY,  adv.  Weakly  ;  without  strength  ;  as,  to 
move  feebly. 

Thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep.  Dryden. 


FEE 

FEED,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Fed.  [Sas.  fedan ;  Dan.  /»•■ 
tier,  Sw.  foda,  to  feed  and  to  beget;  Goth,  fodyan  ;  II. 
vocden,  to  feed  ;  G.  f utter,  fodder;  fiittern,  to  feed  ; 
Norm,  foder,  to  feed  and  to  dig,  uniting  with  feed  the 

L.  fodio  ;  Ar.  Liai  fata,  to  feed,  and  congressus  fuit 
cum  fcemina,  ssepius  concubuit.  Class  Bd,  No.  14. 
(See  Father.)  In  Russ.  petayu  is  to  nourish  ;  and  in 
W.  buyd  is  food,  and  bwyta  to  eat;  Arm.  boeta;  Ir. 
fiadh,  food  ;  G.  wcid,  pasture.] 

1.  To  give  food  to ;  as,  to  feed  an  infant ;  to  feed 
horses  and  oxen. 

2.  To  supply  with  provisions.  We  have  flour  and 
meat  enough  to  feed  the  army  a  month. 

3.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish  with  any  thing  of  which 
there  is  constant  consumption,  waste,  or  use.  Springs 
feed  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  ponds  and  streams  feed 
canals.     Mills  are  fed  from  hoppers. 

4.  To  graze  ;  to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as 
herbage  by  cattle.  If  grain  is  too  forward  in  autumn, 
feed  it  with  sheep. 

Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing  lands.  Mortimer. 

5.  To  nourish  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  supply  with  nutri- 
ment ;  as,  to  feed  hope  or  expectation  ;  to  feed  vanity. 

6.  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation  ;  as,  to  feed  one 
witii  hope. 

7.  To  supply  fuel ;  as,  to  feed  a  fire. 

8.  To  delight;  to  supply  with  something  desirable; 
to  entertain  ;  as,  to  feed  the  eye  with  the  beauties  of 
a  landscape. 

9.  To  give  food  or  fodder  for  fattening  ;  to  fatten. 
The  old  county  of  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts, 
feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  for  slaughter. 

10.  To  supply  with  food,  and  to  lead,  guard,  and 
protect ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

He  shali/ced  his  flock  like  a  shepherd.  ■ —  lsa.  xl. 
FEED,  v.  i.     To  take  food  ;  to  eat.  Shak. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  to  prey.  Some  birds  feed 
on  seeds  and  berries,  others  on  flesh. 

3.  To  pasture ;  to  graze ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 
Ex.  xxii. 

4.  To  grow  fat.  Johnson. 
FEED,  n.    That  which  is  eaten  ;  provender  ;  fodder ; 

pasture  ;  applied  to  that  which  is  eaten  by  beasts,  not  to 
the  food  of  men.  The  hills  of  our  country  furnish  the 
best  feed  for  sheep. 

2.  A  certain  portion  or  allowance  of  provender 
given  to  a  horse,  cow,  &c. ;  as,  a  feed  of  corn  or 

3.  Meal,  or  act  of  eating.  [oats 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Milton 

FEED,  pp.  or  a.     Retained  by  a  fee. 

FEED'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  which  feeds  or  supplies  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  &c,  with  water.   Hebert. 

FEED'ER,  n.  One  that  gives  food  or  supplies  nourish- 
ment. 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives  ;  an  encourager. 

The  feeder  of  my  riots.  SlicJc. 

3.  One  that  eats  or  subsists ;  as,  small  birds  are 
feeders  on  grain  or  seeds. 

4.  One  that  fattens  cattle  for  slaughtei  [United 
States.] 

5.  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel  that  supplies  a 
main  canal  with  water. 

Feeder  of  a  vein ;  in  mining,  a  short  cross  vein. 

Cyc. 

FEED'ING,  ppr.  Giving  food  or  nutriment ;  furnish- 
ing provisions  ;  eating ;  taking  food  or  nourishment ; 
grazing  ;  supplying  water  or  that  which  is  constantly 
consumed ;  nourishing ;  supplying  fuel  or  incentives. 

FEED'ING,  n.    The  act  of  eating. 

2.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  pasture.    Drayton. 

FEE'ING,  ppr.     Retaining  by  a  fee. 

FEEL,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Felt.  [Sax.  felan,  fadan, 
grfelan;  G.  fiihlen;  D.voclen;  allied  probably  to  L. 
palpo.  &U.  W.  pwyllaw,  to  impel.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  touch,  to  pat,  to  strike  gently,  or  to  press,  as  is 
evident  from  the  L.  palpito,  and  other  derivatives  of 
palpo.  If  so,  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  L.  pello. 
See  Class  Bl,  No.  8.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  have  sensation  ex- 
cited by  contact  of  a  thing  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Suffer  me  that  1  may  feel  the  pillars.  — Judges  xvi. 
Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  1  may  feel  thee,  my  son.  —  Gen. 
xxvii. 

2.  To  have  the  sense  of;  to  suffer  or  enjoy  ;  as,  to 
feel  pain  ;  to  feel  pleasure. 

3.  To  experience ;  to  suffer. 

Whoso  keepeth  the  commandments  shall  feel  no  evil  thing.  — 
Kccles.  viii. 

4.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  perceive  mentally  ;  as,  to 
feel  grief  or  woe. 

Would  1  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it.  Shak. 

5.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with ;  to  have  a  real 
and  just  view  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he/eft  himself.  Shah. 

6.  To  touch  ;  to  handle  ;  with  or  without  of.  Feel 
this  piece  of  silk,  or  feel  of  it. 

To  feel,  or  to  feel  out,  is  to  try ;  to  sound ;  to  search 
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for ;  to  explore  ;  as,  to  feel  or  feel  out  one's  opinions 
or  designs. 

7'ofeel  after ;  to  search  for ;  to  seek  to  find  ;  to  seek 
as  a  person  groping  in  the  dark. 

If  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.  — Acts  xvii. 

FEEL,  v.  i.  To  have  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by 
the  contact  of  any  substance  with  the  body. 

2.  To  have  the  sensibility  or  the  passions  moved  or 
excited.    The  good  man  feels  for  the  woes  of  others. 

Man  who  feels  for  ail  mankind.  Pope. 

3.  To  give  perception  ;  to  excite  sensation. 
Blind  men  say  black/tfe/s  rough,  and  white  feele  smooth. 

Dryden, 

So  we  say,  a  thing  feels  soft  or  hard,  or  it  feels  hot 
or  cold. 

4.  To  have  perception  mentally  ;  as,  to  feel  hurt  ; 
to  feel  grieved  ;  to  feel  unwilling. 

FEEL,  n.    The  sense  of  feeling. 

'J.  The  perception  caused  by  the  touch.  The  dif- 
ference of  tumors  may  be  ascertained  by  the  feel. 
Argillaceous  stones  may  sometimes  be  known  by  the 
feel.     Mineralogists  speak  of  a  greasy  feel. 

[This  word  is  chiefly  used  by  men  of  science  in  de- 
scribing material  objects.] 
FEEL'ER,  n.    One  who  feels. 

2.  One  of  the  palpi  of  insects.  The  feelers  of  in- 
s'rts  are  usually  four  or  six,  and  situated  near  the 
mouth.  They  are  filiform,  and  resemble  articulated, 
movable  antennae.  They  are  distinguished  from  an- 
tennae, or  horns,  by  being  short,  naked,  and  placed 
near  the  mouth.  They  are  used  in  searching  for 
food.  Encyc. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  antennae  of  insects 
and  mollusks.  Paley. 

3.  Figuratively,  an  observation,  remark,  &c,  put 
forth  or  thrown  out,  as  if  casually,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  others. 

FEEL'ING,  ppr.  Perceiving  by  the  touch;  having 
perception. 

2.  a.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility;  affecting; 
tending  to  excite  the  passions.  He  made  a  feeling 
representation  of  his  wrongs.  He  spoke  with  feeling 
eloquence. 

3.  Possessing  great,  sensibility  ;  easily  affected  or 
moved  ;  as,  a  feeling  man  ;  a  feeling  heart. 

4.  Sensibly  or  deeply  affected  ;  as,  I  had  a  feeling 
sense  of  his  favors.  [This  use  is  not  analogical,  but 
common.] 

FEEL'ING,  7i. t  The  sense  of  touch  ;  the  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  external  objects  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  body,  and  obtain  ideas  of  their  tan- 
gible qualities  ;  one  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  by  feel- 
ing we  know  that  a  body  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry,  rough  or  smooth. 

2.  Sensation  ;  the  effect  of  perception. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.  Shak. 

3.  Faculty  or  power  of  perception  ;  sensibility. 
Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and   compas- 
sionate towaril  his  subjects.  Bacon. 

4.  .Tice  sensibility ;  as,  a  man  of  feeling. 

5.  Excitement;  emotion. 

FEEL'ING-LY,  adv.    With  expression  of  great  sensi- 
bility ;  tenderly  ;  as,  to  speak  feelingly. 
2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 

These  are  counselors, 
Th^i  feelingly  persuade  me  what  1  am.  Shak. 

FEESE,  n.     A  race.     [Jfot  in  use.]  Barret. 

FEET,  n. ;  pi.  of  Foot.     [See  Foot.] 

FEET'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  feet ;  as,  feetless  birds. 

Camden. 

FEIGN,  (fane,)  v.  t.  [Pr.  fcindre  ;  Sp.  fingir ;  It.  fin- 
gerc,  or  figncre;  L.  Jingo;  D.  veinien;  Arm.  feinta, 
fincha.  The  Latin  forms  fict.um,  Jictus,  whence  fi- 
gura,  figure.  Hence  it  agrees  with  W.fugiaw,  to  feign 
or  dissemble  ;  fug,  feint,  disguise ;  also,  L.  fucus.] 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine ;  to  form  an  idea  or  con- 
ception of  something  not  real. 

There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  thou  feignesl 
them  out  of  thy  own  heart.  — Neh.  vi. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of;  to  pretend;  to  assume  a 
false  appearance  ;  to  counterfeit. 

I  pray  thee,  feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner.  — 2  Sam.  xiv. 
She  feigns  laugh.  Pope. 

3.  To  represent  falsely ;  to  pretend ;  to  form  and 
relate  a  fictitious  tale. 

The  poet 
Hid  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.    Shak. 

4.  To  dissemble  ;  to  conceal.     [OJs.]      Spenser. 
FEIGN'£D,   (fand,)  pp.   or   a.     Invented  ;    devised ; 

imagined  ;  assumed. 

FEIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  In  fiction  ;  in  pretense  ;  not  re- 
ally. Bacon. 

FEIGN'ED-NESS,  n.    Fiction  ;  pretense  ;  deceit. 

Harmar. 

FEIGN'ER,  (fan'er,)  n.  One  who  feigns;  an  in- 
ventor ;  a  deviser  of  fiction.  B.  Jonson. 

FEIGN'ING,  ppr.  Imagining;  inventing;  pretend- 
ing   making  a  false  show. 

FEl\;N*'INTG,  ti.  A  false  appearance;  artful  con- 
trivance; deception.  B.  Jonson. 


FEIGN'INO-LY,  adv.     With  false  appearance 
FEINT,  (fante,)  n.     [Fr.  fcinle,  from  fcindre.] 

1.  An  assumed  or  false  appearance  :  a  pretense  of 
doing  something  not  intended  to  be  done. 

Courtloy's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to  get  off.  Spectator. 

2.  A  mock  attack;  an  appearance  of  aiming  at 
one  part,  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck.  In 
fencing,  a  show  of  making  a  thrust  at  one  part,  to 
deceive  an  antagonist,  when  the  intention  is  to 
strike  another  part.  Prior.     Encyc. 

FglNT,  pp.  or  a.     Feigned  ;   counterfeit  ;   seeming. 

[Not  used.]  Locke. 

FEL'AND-ERS.     See  Filanders.  Ainsmorlh. 

FELD'SPAR,  "1  n.  [G.  field,  field,  and  spar.  It  is 
FEL'SPaR,  [  written  by  some  authors  felspar, 
FELD'SPATH,  f  which  is  rockspar,  or  ficl  is  a  con- 
FEL'SPATH,  J  traction  of  field.  Spatlt,  in  Ger- 
man, signifies  spar.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  crystals  and  crystalline 
masses,  somewhat  vitreous  in  luster,  and  breaking 
rather  easily  in  two  directions,  with  smooth  sur- 
faces. The  colors  are  usually  white  or  flesh-red,  oc- 
casionally bluish  or  greenish.  It  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  potash.  Feldspar  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial constituents  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
porphyry,  and  enters  into  the  constitution  of  nearly 
all  volcanic  rocks. 

The  term  feldspar  family  is  applied  to  a  group  of 

allied  minerals,  including,  besides  common  feldspar, 

the  species  Albite,  Anorthite,  Labradorite,  and  ltyac- 

olite.  Duna. 

FELD-SPATH'IC,      )  a.    Pertaining    to    feldspar,  or 

FELD-SPATH'oSE,  \     consisting  of  it. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
FE-LICI-TATE,  v.l.i   [Fr.  fcliciter;  Sp.  fclicitar :  It. 
fclicitare  ;  L.  filicito,  from  fielix,  happy.] 

1.  To  make  very  happy. 

What  a  glorious    entertainment  and  pleasure  would    fill  and 
felicitate  his  spirit,  if  he  could  grasp  all  in  a  single  survey  I 

Walls. 

More  generally, 

2.  To  congratulate  ;  to  express  joy  or  pleasure  to. 
We  felicitate  our  friends  on  the  acquisition  of  good, 
or  an  escape  from  evil. 

FE-LIC'I-TATE,  a.     Made  very  happy.  Shah. 

FE-LIC'I-Ta-TED,  pp.  Made  very  happy ;  congrat- 
ulated. 

FE-LIC'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Making  very  happy;  con- 
gratulating. 

FE-LIO-I-Ta'TION,  n.     Congratulation.  Diet. 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS,  a.  Very  happy  ;  prosperous ;  de- 
lightful. Did. 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.     Happily.  Diet. 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  very 
happy. 

FE-LIC'I-TY,  rt.t  [L.  fclicitas,  from  felix,  happy.] 

1.  Happiness,  or  rather  great  happiness  ;  blessed- 
ness ;  blissfulness  ;  appropriately,  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2.  Prosperity  ;  blessing  ;  enjoyment  of  good. 
The  felicities  of  Iter  wonderful  reign  may  be  complete. 

Atlerbury. 
Females  — who  confer  on  life  its  finest  felicities.  Rawle. 

Fis'LINE,  a,  [L.  felinus,  from  fells,  a  cat.  Q.u.  fell, 
fierce.] 

Pertaining  to  cats,  or  to  their  species;  like  a  cat; 
noting  the  cat  kind  or  the  genus  Felis.     We  say,  the 
feline  race  ;  feline  rapacity. 
FELL,  prct.  of  Fall. 
FELL,  a.     [Sax.  fell;  D.  ficl.] 

1.  Cruel ;  barbarous  ;  inhuman. 

It  seemed  fury,  discord,  madness  fell.  Fairfax. 

2.  Fierce  ;  savage  ;  ravenous  ;  bloody. 
MoreyWi  than  tigers  on  the  Libyan  plain.  Pope. 

FELL,  ti.  [Sax.  fell ;  G.  fell;  D.  vet;  L.  pellis ;  Fr. 
peau  ;  probably  from  peeling.] 

A  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast ;  used  chiefly  in  compo- 
FELL,  n.    [G.  fels.]  [sition,  as  wool-fell. 

1.  A  barren  or  stony  hill.     [Local.]  Oray. 

2.  A  field.  Drayton. 
FELL,  7!.     [Sax.  felle.]     Anger  ;  melancholy.  Spenser. 
FELL,  v.  t.     [D.  vcllen  ;   G.  fallen  :  Sw.  fdlla  ;  Dan. 

fielder  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  fiall.] 

To   cause   to  fall  ;   to   prostrate  ;  to  bring  to  the 

ground,  either  by   cutting,  as  to  fell  trees,  or   by 

striking,  as  to  fell  an  ox. 
FELL'-ED,  (feld,)  pp.    Knocked  or  cut  down. 
FELL'ER,7t.   One  who  hews  or  knocks  down.    Is.  xiv. 
FEL-LIF'LU-OUS,  a.    [L.fiel,  gall,  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Flowing  with  gall.  Diet. 

FELL'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  or  beating  to  the  ground. 
FELL'MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.    A  dealer  in  hides. 
FELL'NESS,  n.    [See  Fell,  cruel.]    Cruelty  ;  fierce 

barbarity  ;  rage.  Spenser. 

FEL'L5E.    See  Fellt. 
FEL'LoW,  n.     [Sax.  fieluw ;  Scot  fialow,  from  follow. 

In  an  old  author,  fellowship  is  written  folowship.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate. 

Ascham. 
Dryden. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind. 
A  shepherd  had  one  favorite   dog;   ho  fed   him  with  his  own 

hantl,  and  took  more  care  ot'hjni  than  of  his  fellows. 

L'Estrange. 


In  youth  1  had  twelve  fellows,  like  myself. 
Each  on  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls. 


3.  An  equal. 
Awake,  0  sword,  agninn  my  shephTi 

thut  is  my  fellow,  sailh  Jehovah  ofh 

4.  One  of  it  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together, 
and  suited  to  each  other.  Of  a  par.  of  gloves,  we 
call  one  the  fellou>  of  the  other. 

5.  One  equal  or  like  another.  Of  an  artist  we  say, 
this  man  has  not  his  fellow,  that  is,  one  of  like  skill. 

6.  An  appellation  of  contempt ;  a  man  without 
good  breeding  or  worth ;  an  ig.;oble  man ;  as.  •> 
mean  fellow. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.  Pope. 

7.  A  member  of  a  college  that  snares  its  revenues  , 
or  a  member  of  any  incorporated  society.    Johnson. 

8.  A  member  of  a  corporation  ;  a  trustee. 

United  Slates. 

FEL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  suit  with ;  to  pair  with ;  to 
match.     [Little  used.]  Sfiak. 

2.  In  composition,  fellow  denotes  community  of 
nature,  station,  or  employment. 

FEL'L5W-CIT'I-Z£N,  (-sit'e-zn,)  n.  A  citizen  of 
the  same  state  or  nation.     Eph.  ii. 

FEL'Lo\V-eOM'MON-ER,?t.  One  who  has  the  same 
right  of  common. 

2.  In  Cambridge,  England,  a  student  who  common-; 
or  dines  with  the  fellows. 

FEL'LoW-eOON'CIL-OU,  n.  An  associate  in  coun- 
cil. Shah. 

FEL'LOW-eOUN'TRY-MAN,  n.  One  of  the  same 
country. 

[This  word  seems  unnecessary. ,  but  is  sometimes 
used  in  England,  and  often  in  America.    Ed.] 

FEL'LOW-eUEAT'URE,  7t.  One  of  the  same  race 
or  kind.  Thus  men  are  ail  callad  fellow-creatures. 
Watts  uses  the  word  for  one  made  by  the  same  crea- 
tor. "  Reason,  by  which  we  are  raised  above  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  brutes."  But  the  word  is  not  noio 
used  in  this  sense. 

FEL'LoW-FEEL'ING,  n.    Sympathy  ;  a  like  feeling. 
2.  Joint  interest.     [A'ot  in  use.] 

FEL'LOVV-HEIR,   (-ar,)    n.     A  co-heir,  or  jcint-heir  ; 
one  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  same  inheritance 
That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fcliow-hrirs.  —  Eph.  iii. 

FEL'LOYV-HELP'ER,  7t.  A  coadjutor;  one  who  con- 
curs or  aids  in  the  same  business.     3  John  viii. 

FEL'LoW-La'BORER,  ?t.  One  who  labors  in  the 
same  business  or  design. 

FEL'LoW-LIKE,  j  a.     Like  a  companion  ;  compan- 

FEL'LoW-LY,       )      ionable  ;  on'  qua]  terms.  Carcw. 

FEL'LoW-MaLD'-EN,  n.  A  maiden  who  is  an  asso- 
ciate. Shak. 

FEL'LoW-MEM'BER,  71.  A  member  of  the  same 
body. 

FEL'LoW-MIN'IS-TER,  ti.  One  who  officiates  in 
the  same  ministry  or  calling.  Shak. 

FEL'LOW-PEER,  n.  One  who  has  the  like  privileges 
of  nobilitv.  Shak. 

FEI/LOW-PRIS'ON-ER,  (-priz'zn-er,)  n.  One  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  place.     Rom.  xvi. 

FEL'LoW-RAKE,  n.  An  associate  in  vice  and  prof- 
ligacy. Armstrong. 

FEL'LoW-SCHOL'AR,  ti.    An  associate  in  studies. 

Shak. 

FEL'LOW-SERV'ANT,  71.  One  who  has  the  same 
master.  Milton. 

FEL'LoW-SHIP,  71.  Companionship;  society  ;  con- 
sort ;  mutual  association  of  persons  on  equal  and 
friendly  terms  ;  familiar  intercourse. 

Have  no  fellows hip  with  the  unfruitful  works   of  darkness. — 

Eph.  v. 
Men  are  made  for  society  and  mulu.d  fellowship.        Calamy. 

2.  Association  ;  confederacy  ;  combination. 

Most  of  the  other  Christian  princes  were  drawn  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  that  war.     [Unusual.]  Knolles. 

3.  Partnership  ;   joint  interest  ;    as,  fellowship  in 


pain. 


Jihlton. 


4.  Company  ;  a  state  of  being  together. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 

Parted  our  fellowship.  Sliak. 

5.  Frequency  of  intercourse. 

Iu  a  great  town,  friends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowship  which  is  in  less  neighborhoods.  Bacon. 

6.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festive  entertain- 
ments ;   with  good  prefixed. 

He  had  by  his  good  fellowship  —  made  himself  popular  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

7.  Communion  ;  intimate  familiarity.     1  John  i. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  the  rule  by  which  profit  or  loss  is 
divided  among  those  who  are  to  bear  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  transac- 
tion. P-  Oyc. 

9.  An  establishment  in  colleges,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fellow. 

FEL'LOW-SOL'DIER,  (-sol'jer,)  71.  One  who  fights 
under  the  same  commander,  or  is  engaged  in  the 
same  service.  Officers  often  address  their  compan- 
ions in  arms  by  this  appellation. 

FEL'LoW-STReAM,  n.     A  stream  in  the  vicinity. 

Shenstone. 

FEL'LoW-STCi'DENT,  n.  One  who  studies  in  the 
same  company  or  class  with  another,  or  who  belongs 
to  the  same  school. 
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FEL'LOW-SUB'JEeT,  n.  One  who  id  subject  to  the 
same  government  with  imother.  Swift. 

FEL'LOW-SUF'FER-ER,  n.  One  who  shares  in  the 
same  evil,  or  partakes  of  the  same  sufferings  with 
anothei 

FEL'LOW-TRAV'EL-ER,  n.  One  who  travels  in 
company  with  another. 

FEL'LoW-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  re.  One  employed 
in  tile  same  occupation. 

FEL' LOW- WRITER,  re.  One  who  writes  at  the  same 
time.  Addison. 

FEL'LY,  adv.  [See  Fell,  cruel.]  Cruelly  ;  fiercely  ; 
barbarously.  Spenser. 

FEL'LY,  re.  [Sax.  false ;  Dan.  false ;  D.  vclge/G. 
felge.] 

The  exterior  part  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported  by 
the  spokes. 

FE'LO  T)E  SB,  [L.]  In  law,  one  who  commits  felony 
by  suicide,  or  deliberately  destroys  his  own  life. 

FEL'ON,  re.  [Ft.  felon ;  Low  L.  fete ;  Arm.-  feBon ; 
It.  fello,  or  fellonc,  a  thief.  I  accord  with  Spelman 
in  deducing  this  word  from  the  root  of  fail,  the  origi- 
nal signification  being,  a  vassal  who  failed  in  his 
fidelity  or  allegiance  to  his  lord,  and  committed  an 
offense  by  which  he  forfeited  his  feud.  Hence,  in 
French,  felon  is  traitorous,  rebellious.  So  the  word 
is  explained  and  deduced  in  Gregoire's  Annoric  Dic- 
tionary. The  derivation  from  fee  and  tore,  in  Spel- 
man, copied  by  Blackstone,  is  unnatural.] 

1.  In  law,  a  person  who  has  committed  felony. 
[See  Felony.] 

2.  A  whitlow  ;  a  painful  swelling  formed  in  the 
periosteum  at  the  end  of  the  finger.  Wiseman. 

FEL'ON,  a.  Malignant ;  fierce  ;  malicious  ;  proceed- 
ing from  a  depraved  heart. 

Vain  shows  of  love  to  vail  his  felon  hate.  Pope. 

2.  Traitorous  ;  disloyal. 

FE-Lo'NI-OTJS,  a.  Malignant;  malicious;  indicating 
or  proceeding  from  a  depraved  heart  or  evil  purpose  ; 
villainous  ;  traitorous  ;  perfidious  ;  as,  a  felonious 
deed. 

2.  In  law,  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  or  purpose  ; 
done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime  ; 
as,  felonious  homicide. 

FE-Lo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  felonious  manner ; 
with  the  deliberate  intention  to  commit  a  crime. 
Indictments  for  capital  offenses  must  state  the  fact 
to  be  done  feloniously. 

FEL'ON-OUS,  a.     Wicked  ;  felonious.  Spenser. 

FEL'ON-WORT,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Solanum. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

FEL'ON- Y,  re.  [See  Felon.]  In  common  lata,  any 
crime  which  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods. 
Treason  was  formerly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
felony,  hut  is  now  distinguished  from  crimes  thus 
denominated,  although  it  is  really  a  felony.  All  of- 
fenses punishable  with  death  are  felonies  ;  and  so 
are  some  crimes  not  thus  punished,  as  suicide,  hom- 
icide by  chance-medley,  or  in  self-defense,  and  petty 
larceny.  Capital  punishment,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  enter  into  the  true  idea  or  definition  of 
felony  ;  the  true  criterion  of  felony  being  foifeiture  of 
lands  or  goods.  But  the  idea  of  felony  has  been  so 
generally  connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment, 
that  law  and  usage  now  confirm  that  connection. 
Thus,  if  a  statute  makes  any  new  offense  a  felony, 
it  is  understood  to  mean  a  crime  punishable  with 
death.  Blackstone. 

FEL'SITE,  re.  [See  Feldspar.]  A  species  of  com- 
pact feldspar,  of  an  azure-blue  or  green  color,  found 
amorphous,  associated  with  quartz  and  mica. 

FEL'SPAR,  re.     See  Feldspar.  [Kirwan. 

FEL-SPATH'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  fel- 
spar. 

FELT,  prct.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Feel. 

FELT,  re.  [Sax.  fell;  G.  fill;  D.  vilt;  Fr. feutrc,  for 
fcultre;  Arm.  feltr,  or  feultr  ;  lX.ftli.ro.  This  may  be 
derived  naturally  from  the  root  of  fill,  or  full,  to  stuff 
ana  make  thick,  or  from  the  root  of  L.  pellis,  Eng. 
fell,  a  skin,  from  plucking  or  stripping,  L.  cello,  vel- 
lus,  Eng.  wool.     In  Ir.  folt,  W.  gwallt,  is  hair.] 

1.  A  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur, 
fulled  or  wrought  into  a  compact  substance  by  roll- 
ing and  pressure,  with  lees  or  size.  Encyc 

2.  A  hat  made  of  wool. 

3.  Skin. 

To  miow  whether  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see  that  the  fell  be 
loose.  Mortimer. 

FELT,  v.  t.  To  make  cloth  or  stuff  of  wool,  or  wool 
and  fur,  by  fulling.  Hale. 

FELT'-HAT,  re.     A  hat  made  of  wool. 

FELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Worked  into  felt. 

FELT'ER,  v.  t.    To  clot  or  meet  together  like  felt. 

FELT'ING,  ppr.     Working  into  felt.  [Fairfax. 

FELT'ING,  re.     The  process  of  making  felt. 

FELT'-MAK-ER,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
felt. 

FE-LUCCA,  re.  *  [It.  fcluca;  Tr.fchntquc;  Sp.  faluca.] 
A  boat  or  vessel,  with  oars  and  lateen  sails,  used 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  helm  may  be  applied  to  the  head  or  stern,  as  oc- 
casion requires.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

FEL'WORT,  re.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Gentian. 
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FE'MALE,  re.  [Fr.  femclle  ;  L.  femella  ;  Arm.  femeU; 
Fr.  femme,  woman  ;  San3.  vama,  vomani,  a  woman. 
See  Feminine.] 

1.  Among  animals,  one  of  that  sex  which  conceives 
and  brings  forth  young. 

2.  Among  plants,  that  which  produces  fruit ;  that 
which  bears  the  pistil  and  receives  the  pollen  of  the 
male  flowers. 

Fk'MALE,  a.f  Noting  the  sex  which  produces  young; 
not  male  ;  as,  a  female  bee. 

2.  Pertaining  to  females;  as,  a  female  hand  or 
heart ;  female  tenderness. 

To  the  generous  decision  of  a  female  mind  we  owe  the  discov- 
ery of  America.  Belknap. 

3.  Feminine ;  soft ;  delicate  ;  weak.  , 
Female  rhymes  i  double  rhymes,  so  called  from  the 

French,  in  which  language  they  end  in  c  feminine. 

FE'MALE-FLOW-ER,  re.  In  botany,  a  flower  which 
is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  pointal,  or  female  or- 
gans. 

Fe'MALE-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  which  produces  fe- 
male flowers. 

FE'MALE-SCREW,  re.  The  spiral-threaded  cavity 
into  which  another  screw  turns.  Nicholson. 

FEME-COVERT,      )  ,e       ,       ,    ,  ,    I  re.      TFr.  |     A 

FEJ>Un%COV>ERT,\((em-kuv'eTtJ  )  marriedW 
man,  who  is  under  covert  of  her  baron  or  husband. 

FEME-SOLE',      >  ,.m    ...  .  I  re.     [Fr.]    An  unmar- 

FEMME-SOLE',  j  C^m-soie',)  }      ^  w'om.m_ 

Femme-sole  merchant,  or  trader  ;  a  woman  who  uses 
a  trade  alone,  or  without  her  husband. 

FEM-I-NAL'I-TY,  n.     The  female  nature.     Brown. 

FEM'I-NATE,  a.     Feminine.     [Not  in  use.]      Ford. 

FEM'I-NINE,  a.t  [Fr.  feminin ;  L.  femmmus,  from 
femina,  woman.  The  fust  syllable  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  from  wemb,  or  womb,  by  the  use  off 
for  w ;  the  b  not  being  radical.  The  last  part  of  the 
word    is   probably  from  man,  quasi  femman,  vvomb- 


ian.] 
1.  Pertainiri 


Pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  women,  or  to  fe- 
males ;  as,  the  feminine  Pex. 

2.  Soft ;  tender ;  delicate. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

3.  Effeminate  ;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 

Ralegh. 

4.  In  grammar,  denoting  the  gender  or  words  which 
signify  females,  or  the  terminations  of  such  words. 
Words  are  said  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  when 
they  denote  females,  or  have  the  terminations  proper 
to  express  females  in  any  given  language.  Thus,  in 
Latin,  dominus,  a  lord,  is  masculine;  but  domina  is 
mistress,  a  female. 

Milton  uses  feminine,  as  a  noun,  for  female. 
FEM'I-NINE-LY,  adv.  In  a  feminine  manner. 
FEM'I-NIN-ISM,  re.  The  qualities  of  females. 
FE-MIN'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  the  female  sex.  [Not 

used.]  Spenser. 

FEM'I-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  make  womanish.    [Not  used.] 

More. 
FEM'O-RAL,    a.       [L.   femoralis,   from    femur,    the 
thigh.] 
Belonging  to  the  thigh  ;  as,  the  femoral  artery. 
FEN,  re.     [Sax.  /ere,  or  fenn ;    D.  veen  ,'  Arm.  fenna,  to 
overflow  ;  W.  fynu,  to  abound,  to  produce  ;    hence, 
L.  fans,  Eng.  fountain.] 

Low  land  overflowed,  or  covered  wholly  or  par- 
tially with  water,  but  producing  sedge,  coarse  grass- 
es, or  other  aquatic  plants ;  boggy  land  ;  a  moor  or 
marsh. 

A  long  canal  the  muddy  fen  divides.  Addison. 

FEN'-BER-RY,  re.     A  kind  of  blackberry.      Skinner. 

FEN'-BORN,  a.     Born  or  produced  in  a  fen.    Milton. 

FEN'-CRESS,  re.     [Sax.  fen-cerse.] 
Cress  growing  in  fens. 

FEN'-CRICK-ET,  re.  [Gryllotalpa.]  An  insect  that 
digs  for  itself  a  little  holt  in  the  ground.    Johnson. 

FEN'-DUCK,  n.     A  species  of  wild  duck. 

FEN '-FOWL,  re.     Any  fowl  that  frequents  fens. 

FEN'-LAND,  re.     Marshy  land. 

FEN'-SUCK-£D,  (-sukt,)  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes  ; 
as,  fen-sucked  fogs.  Shak. 

FENCE,  (fens,)  re.  [See  Fend.]  A  wall,  hedge,  ditch, 
bank,  or  line  of  posts  and  rails,  or  of  boards  or  pick- 
ets, intended  to  confine  beasts  from  straying,  and  to 
guard  a  field  from  being  entered  by  cattle,  or  from 
other  encroachments.  A  good  farmer  has  good  fences 
about  his  farm;  an  insufficient  fence  is  evidence  of 
bad  management.  Broken  windows  and  poor  fences 
are  evidences  of  idleness  or  poverty,  or  of  both. 

2.  A  guard  ;  any  thing  to  restrain  entrance;  that 
which  defends  from  attack,  approach,  or  injury  ;  se- 
curity ;   defense. 

A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath.  Addison. 

3.  Fencing,  or  the  art  of  fencing;  defense.     Sliak. 

4.  Skill  in  fencing,  or  defense.  Shak. 
Ring-fence  ;   a  fence  which  encircles  a  whole  es- 
tate. 

FENCE,  (fens,)  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge,  wall, 
or  any  thing  that  prevents  the  escape  or  entrance  of 
cattle  ;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure.  In  New  England, 
farmers,  for   the   most   part,  fence  their  lands  with 
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posts   and    rails,  or  with  stone  walls.     In  England, 
lands  are  usually  fenced  with  hedges  and  ditches. 
He  hatli  fenced  my  way,  that  I  can  not  pass.  — Job  xix. 
2.  To  guard  ;  to  fortify. 

So  much  of  adder's  wisdom  1  have  learnt, 

To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.  Milton. 

FENCE,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  art  of  fencing ;  to  use  a 
sword  or  foil,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of 
attack  and  defense.  To  fence  well,  is  deemed  a  use- 
ful accomplishment  for  military  gentlemen. 

2.  To  fight  and  defend  by  giving  and  avoiding 
blows  or  thrusts. 

They  fence  and  push,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar ; 

Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore.        Drydsn. 

3.  To  raise  a  fence;  to  guard.  It  is  difficult  to 
fence  against  unruly  cattle. 

FENCED,  (fenst,)  pp.  or  a.     Inclosed  with  a  fence  ; 

guarded  ;  fortified. 
FENCE'FUL,  (fens'ful,)  a.    Affording  defense. 

Congrevc. 
FENCE'LESS,  (fens'Iess,)  a.    Without  a  fence ;    un- 
inclosed  ;  unguarded. 
2.  Open  ;  not  inclosed  ;  as,  the  fenceless  ocean. 

Rowe. 
FENCE'-MONTH,  (-munth,)  re.  The  month  in  which 

hunting  in  any  forest  is  prohibited.  Bullokar. 

FENCER,  re.  One  who  fences  ;  one  who  teaches  or 
practices  the  art  of  fencing  with  sword  or  foil. 

Digby. 
FEN'CI-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  defense. 

Spenser.     Addison. 
FEN'CI-BLES,  (-biz,)  re.  pi.    Soldiers  enlisted  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  not  liable  to  be  sent 
abroad. 
FENCING,  ppr.      Inclosing  with  fence  ;    guarding  ; 

fortifying. 
FENCING,  re.     The  art  of  using  skillfully  a  sword  or 
foil  in  attack  or  defense  ;  an  art  taught  in  schools. 
2.  The  materials  of  fences  for  farms. 

New  England. 
FENC'ING-MAS-TER,  n.      One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  attack  and  defense  with  sword  or  foil.  _ 

FENCING-SCHOOL,  re.     A  school  in  which  the  a» 

of  fencing  is  taught. 
FEND,  v.  t.    [The  root  of  defend  and  offend.    The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  fall  on,  or  to  strike,  to  repel.] 

To  keep  off;  to  prevent  from  entering  ;  to  ward 
off;  to  shut  out. 

With  fern  beneath  lofend  the  Litter  cold.  Dryden. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  off ;  as,  to  fend  off  blows. 

To  fend  off  a  boat  or  vessel,  is  to  prevent  its  running 

against  another,  or  against  a  wharf,  &c,  with  too 

much  violence. 

FEND,  v.  i.    To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist ;  to  parry ; 

to  shift  oft".  Locke. 

FEND'ED,  pp.     Kept  off;  warded  off;  shutout. 
FEND'ER,  re.      That  which   defends ;    a  utensil  em- 
ployed to  hinder  coals  of  fire  from  rolling  forward  to 
the  floor. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber,  old  rope  made  up  into  a  mass, 
or  other  thing  hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  pre- 
vent it  from  striking  or  rubbing  against  a  wharf ; 
also,  to  preserve  a  small  vessel  from  being  injured  by 
a  large  one. 
FEND'ING,  ppr.  Keeping  or  warding  off. 
FEN'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  fcenero.] 

To  put  to  use  ;  to  lend  on  interest.     [JVot  used.] 
FEN-ER-A'TION,  re.      The  act  of  lending  on  use ;  or 

the  interest  or  gain  of  that  which  is  lent. 
FE-NES'TRAL,  a.      [L.  fenestralis,  from  fenestra,   a 
window.] 

Pertaining  to  a  window.  Nicholson. 

FE-NES'TRXTE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  transpa- 
rent spots  on  the  wings  of  some  insects. 
FEN'NEL,  n.  [Sax.  fenol;  G.fenchcl;  D.  vcnkel ; 
Sw.fenkal;  Dan.  fcnnikcl;  W.  fenigylj  Fr.  fenouil; 
Sp.  hinojo  ;  It.  finocchio  ;  Ir.  feneul  i  L.  fceniculum, 
from  famum,  hay.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Fceniculum,  cultivated  in 
gardens,  for  the  agreeable  aromatic  flavor  of  its  seeds 
and  finely  divided  leaves. 
FEN'NEL-FLOW-ER,n.    A  plant  of  the  genns  Ni- 

gella. 
FEN'NY,  a.    [from  fen.]     Boggy  ;  marshy ;  moorish. 

Jl/oxore. 

2.  Growing  in  fens ;  as,  fenny  brake.  Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  marshy  ground  ;  as,  a  fenny  snake. 
FEN'NY-STONES,  re.     A  plant.  [Shak. 
FEN'OW-.ED,  a.     Corrupted  ;  decayed.     [JVot  in  use] 
FEN'LJ-GREEK,  re.     [L.fcenum  grcecum.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Trigonella,  allied  to  clover, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  by  farriers  in  cataplasms  and  fomentations. 

Loudon. 

FEOD,  (fude,)  re.  A  feud.  So  written  by  Blackstone 
and  other  authors  ;  but  more  generally  Feud,  which 

FEO'DAL,  (fa'dal,)  a.    Feudal,  which  see.  [see. 

FEO-DAL'I-TY,  (fu-dal'e-ty,)  re.  Feudal  tenures  ;  the 
feudal  system.  Burke. 

FEO'DA-RY,  (fii'da-ry,)  re.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a 
superior,  on  condition  of  suit  and  service.  [Little 
used.]     [See  Feudatory.] 
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FEO'DA-TO-RY.     See  Feudatory. 
FEOFF,   (feff,)  v.  t.     [Norm,  feffrc ;    Fr.  fieffer,  from 
yic/1     The   first  syllable   is  the  It.  ./Me,  Sp.  /c,  con- 
tracted from  fides,  faith  ;   the  last  syllable  I  am  not 
able  to  trace.] 

To  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud  ;    to  give  or  grant  to 
one  any  corporeal  hereditament.    The  compound  in- 
feoff  is  more  generally  used. 
FEOFF,  n.     A  fief.     [See  Fief.j 
FEQF-FEE',  (fef-fee',)  n.    Aperson  who  is  infeoffed  ; 
that  is,  invested  with  a  fee  or  corporeal  heredita- 
ment. 
FEOF'FOR,  |  ,f  _  .  I  n.    One  who  infeoffs  or  grants 
FEOF'EER,  i  (-Ien"';        a  fee. 

FEOFF'MENT,  (feff'ment,)  n.  [Law  L.  feoffamen- 
tum.] 

The  gift  or  grant  of  a  fee  or  corporeal  heredita- 
mi'tit,  as  land,  castles,  honors,  or  other  immovable 
thing  ;  a  grant  in  fee-simple  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
forever.  When  in  writing,  it  is  called  a  deed  of  feoff- 
ment. The  primary  sense  is,  the  grant  of  a  feud  or 
an  estate  in  trust.  [See  Feud.] 
FE-RA'CIOUS,  (fe-ra'shus,)  a.  [L.  ferax,  from  fero, 
to  hear.] 

Fruitful;  producing  abundantly.  Thomson. 

FE-RAC'I-TY,  (fe-ras'e-ty,)  71.    [L.  feracitas.] 

Fruitfulness.     [Little  used.] 
Fl ':' RJE  M-Tlj1 RM,  [L.]     Wild;  not  tamed,  or  not 
FE'RAL,  a.     [L. /era/is.]  [tamable. 

Funereal ;  pertaining  to  funerals ;  mournful. 

Burton. 
FERE,  71.     [Sax.  fcra,  or  gefcra,  with  a  prefix.] 

A  mate  or  companion  ;  sometimes,  a  husband  or 
wife.     [Obs.\  Chaucer. 

FER'E  TO-RY,  n.     [L.fcrctrum,  a  bier.] 

A  place  in  a  church  for  a  bier. 
FER'GU-SON-ITE,  7t.    An  ore,  of  a  brownish-black 
color,  consisting  of  columbic  acid  and  yttria,  with 
some  oxyd  of  cerium  and  zirconia.    It  was  brought 
from  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland.  Dana. 

Fe'RI-AL,  «.     [L.  ferialis.] 

Pertaining  to  holidays.         Gregory.     Rich.  Diet. 
FE-RI-A'TION,  n.      [L.  fcriatio,   from  fcruc,  vacant 
(Kays,  holidays  ;  G.  fcicr,  whence  feiern,  to  rest  from 
^^ibur,  to  keep  holiday,  D.  vieren.] 

The  act  of  keeping  holiday;  cessation  from  work. 
Ff 'RIE,  (fS're,)  71.     A  holiday.     [Obs.]         [Brown. 
Fe'RINE,  a.     [L.  fcrinus,  from  ferus,  wild,  probably 
from  the  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  to  wander,  or  a 
verb  of  the  same  family.] 

Wild  ;  untamed  ;  savage.  Lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
and  bears,  are  ferine  beasts.  Hale. 

FE'RINE-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
FE'RfNE-NESS,  7i.     Wildness  ;  savageness.     Hale. 
FER'l-TY,  71.     [L.  feritas,  from  ferus,  wild.] 

Wildness  ;  savageness  ;  cruelty.  Woodward. 

FERM,  7i.     A  farm  or  rent;  a  lodging-house.     [Ols.] 

[See  Farm.] 
FER'MENT,  n.     [L.  fcrmentum,  from  fervco,  to  boil. 
See  Fervent.] 

1.  A  gentle  boiling;  or  the  internal  motion  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

[In.this  sense  it  is  rarely  used.  See  Fermentation.] 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  heat ;  tumult ;  agitation  ;  as, 
to  put  the  passions  in  a  ferment ;  the  state  or  people 
are  in  a  ferment. 

Subdue  and  cool  the  ferment  of  desire.  Rogers. 

3.  That  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast,  barm, 
or  fermenting  beer. 

FER-.MENT',  tj.  t.  [L.  fermento ;  Fr.  fermenter ;  Sp. 
fermentar ;  It.  fermentare.] 

To  set  in  motion  ;  to  excite  internal  emotion  ;  to 
heat ;  to  raise  by  intestine  motion. 

Wliiie  youth  ferments  Lhe  blood.  Pope. 

FER-MENT',  tj.  i.  To  work  ;  to  effervesce ;  to  be  in 
motion,  or  to  be  excited  into  sensible  internal  motion, 
as  the  constituent  particles  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fluid.  To  the  vinous  fermentation  we  apply  the  term 
work.  We  say  that  new  cider,  beer,  or  wine,  fer- 
ments, or  works.  But  work  is  not  applied  to  the  other 
kinds  of  fermentation. 

FER-MENT-A-BIL'i-TY,  71.  Capability  of  being  fer- 
mented. 

FER-MENT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation  ;  thus, 
cider,  beer  of  all  kinds,  wine,  and  other  vegetable 
liquors,  are  fermentable. 

FER-MENT'AL,  a.  Having  power  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion. Brown. 

FER-MENT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  fcrmentatio.] 

The  sensible  internal  motion  of  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  occasioned 
by  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  extrication  of  gas  and  heat.  Fermenta- 
tion is  followed  by  a  change  of  properties  in  the  sub- 
stances fermented,  arising  from  new  combinations  of 
their  principles.  It  may  be  defined,  in  its  most  gen- 
eral sense,  any  spontaneous  change  which  takes  place 
in  animal  or  vegetable  substances  afterlife  has  ceased. 
It  is  of  three  principal  kinds  ;  vinous,  acetous,  and  pu- 
trefactive. The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  processes, 
as  the  panary  fermentation,  or  the  raising  of  bread  ; 
but  it  is  limited  by  some  authors  to  the  vinous  and 
acetous  fermentations,  which  terminate  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  alcohol  or  vinegar.  Fermentation  differs 
from  effervescence.  The  former  is  confined  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  ;  the  latter  is  applicable 
to  mineral  substances.  The  former  is  spontaneous ; 
tiie  latter  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

Encyc.     Parr.     Thomson. 

FER-MENT' A-TIVE,  a.  Causing,  or  having  power 
to  cause,  fermentation  ;  as,  fermentative  heat. 

2.  Consisting  in  fermentation ;  as,  fermentative  pro- 
cess. 

FER-UENT'A-TIVE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being 
fermentative. 

FER-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Worked ;  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  fermentation. 

FER-MENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Working;  effervescing. 

FER'.MIL-LET,  n.     A  buckle  or  clasp. 

FERN,  71.  '  [Sax.  fearn  ;  G.  farn-kraut ;  D.  vaaren.] 
The  popular  name  of  the  order  of  plants  called  Fil- 
ices,  which  have  their  fructification  on  the  back  of 
the  fronds  or  leaves.  The  ferns  constitute  the  first 
order  of  the  class  eryptogamiu,  in  the  sexual  system. 
They  delight  in  a  humid  soil,  and  often  grow  para- 
sitically  on  trees.  Loudon.     Partington. 

FERN'-OWL,  71.  The  European  goatsucker,  or  night- 
jar, a  bird  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus.  P.  Cyc. 

FERN'TI-CLES,  (-klz,)  71.  pi.  Freckles  on  the  skin, 
resembling  the  seeds  of  fern.     [JVot  much  used.] 

FERN'Y,  a.    Abounding  or  overgrown  with  fern. 

Barret. 

FE-Ro'CIOUS,  (fe-ro'shus,)  a.t  [Fr.  feroce  ;  Sp.fcroz; 
It.  feroce  ;  L.ferox  ;  allied  to  ferus,  wild,  f era,  a  wild 
animal.] 

1.  Fierce  ;  savage ;  wild  ;  indicating  cruelty  ;  as,  a 
ferocious  look,  countenance,  or  features. 

2.  Ravenous ;  rapacious  ;  as,  a  ferocious  lion. 
3._Fierce  ;  barbarous  ;  cruel ;  as,  ferocious  savages. 

FE-Ro'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Fiercely;  with  savage  cru- 
elty. 
FE-Ro'CIOUS-NESS,  7i.     Savage  fierceness  ;  cruelty  ; 
FE-ROC'I-TY,  71.     [L.  fcrocitas.]  [ferocity. 

1.  Savage  wildness  or  fierceness  ;  fury  ;  cruelty  ; 
as,  the  ferocity  of  barbarians. 

2.  Fierceness  indicating  a  savage  heart ;  as,  feroci- 
ty of  countenance. 

FER'RE-OUS,  a,  [L.  ferrcus,  from  fcrrum,  iron,  Fr. 
fer,  Sp.  hicrro,  from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  fcr,  solid  ;  feru, 
to  concrete.] 

Partaking  of  iron  ;  pertaining  to  iron;  like  iron; 
made  of  iron.  Brown. 

FER'RET,7i.*[D.  met;  Fr.furct;  G.frett,  or frettchen, 
or  frettwiesel :  W.  fared;  lr.fread;  Sp.  huron  ;  ll.fu- 
rctto.  Fur  in  W.  is  subti'e,  penetrating,  cunning.] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  Weasel  kind,  about  14  inches 
in  length,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with  red  eyes.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe.  It  can  not,  however,  bear  cold,  and  can  not 
subsist  even  in  France,  except  in  a  partially  domesti- 
cated state.  Ferrets  are  used  in  catching  rabbits,  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  holes.     Encyc.     Partington. 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  made  of  woolen,  some- 
times of  cotton  or  silk.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

3.  Among  glass-7nakers,  the  iron  used  to  try  the 
melted  matter,  to  see  if  it  is  tit  to  work,  and  to  make 
the  rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles.  Encyc. 

FER'RET,  v.  t.  To  drive  out  of  a  lurking-place,  as  a 
ferret  does  the  cony.  Johnson.     Heylin. 

FER'RET-ED,  pp.  Driven  from  a  burrow  or  lurking- 
place. 

FER'RET-ER,  71.  One  that  hunts  another  in  his  pri- 
vate retreat. 

FER'RET-ING,  ppr.    Driving  from  a  lurking-place. 

FER-RET'TO,  71.  Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or 
white  vitriol,  used  to  color  glass.  Helicrt, 

FER'Rl-AGE,  71.  [See  Fehry.]  The  price  or  fare  to 
be  paid  at  a  ferry  ;  the  compensation  established  or 
paid  for  conveyance  over  a  river  or  lake  in  a  boat. 

FER'RIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  extracted  from  iron. 

Lavoisier. 

FER-RI-CAL'CITE,  71.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  calx, 
lime.] 

A  species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone  combined 
with  a  large  portion  of  iron,  from  7  to  14  per  cent. 

Kirwan. 

FER'RI-£D,  (fer'rid,)  pp.     Carried  over  in  a  boat. 

FEK-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ferrum  and  fero.} 

Producing  or  yielding  iron.  Phillips. 

FER'RI-LITE,  n.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  Aitf./c,  a 
stone.] 

Rowley  ragg  ;  a  variety  of  trap,  containing  iron  in 
the  state  of  oxyd.  Kirwan. 

FER-RO-CY'AN-ATE,  71.  A  compound  of  the  ferro- 
cvanic  acid  with  a  base. 

FER-RO-CS-AN'IC,  a.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  cyanic, 
which  see.] 

Ferro-cyamc  acid ;  proto-«yanid  of  iron. 

FER-RO-Cf'AN-ID,  71.  A  compound  of  the  proto- 
cvanid  of  iron  with  some  other  cyanid.  Ure. 

FER-RO'GI-NA-TED,  a.  [Infra.]  Having  the  color 
or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron. 

FER-RO'GI-NOUS,  a.  [h.ferrugo,  rust  of  iron,  from 
fcrrum,  iron.] 

1.  Partaking  of  iron;  containing  particles  of  iron. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  rust  or  oxyd  of  iron. 
[Ferixugineous  is  less  used.] 
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FER'RULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  n.  [tip.  birola,  a  ring 
or  cap  for  a  cane.  ] 

A  ring  of  metal  put  round  a  cane  01  other  thing  to 
strengthen  it. 

FER-RU-MIN-A'TION,  71.  [L.]  The  soldering  or 
uniting  of  metals. 

FER'RY,  o.  t.      [Sax.  feran,  ferian  ;   G.  ftihren  ;   Gr. 
(fiepoi ;  h.fcro  ;  allied  to  bear,  and  more  nearly  to  Sax. 
furan,  to  pass.     See  Bear  and  Fare,  and  Class  Br,    j 
No.  33,  35.] 

To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait   or  other   j 
water,  in  a  boat.     We  ferry  men,  horses,  carriages, 
over  rivers,  for  a  moderate  fee  or  price,  called  fare  or    I 
ferriage 

FER'RY,  tj.  i.     To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat    Milton. 

FER'RY,  n.     A  boat  or  small  vessel  in  which  passen- 
gers and  goods  are  conveyed  over  rivers  or  other  nar-    | 
roW"Waters;  sometimes  called  a  wherry.     [7'his appli- 
cation of  the  ward  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  at  least 
in  America.] 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  boats  pass  over 
water  to  convey  passengers. 

3.  The  right  of  transporting  passengers  over  a  lake 
or  stieain.  A  B  owns  the  ferry  at  Windsor,  [/u 
JVciu  England,  this  word  is  used  in  tlie  two  latter  senses.] 

FER'RY-BOAT,  71.  A  boat  for  conveying  passengers 
over  streams  and  other  narrow  waters. 

FER'RY-ING,  ppr.     Carrying  over  in  a  boat. 

FER'RY-MAN,  71.  One  who  keeps  a  ferry,  and  trans- 
ports passengers  over  a  river. 

FEB'TILE,  (-til,)a.t[Fr./err.iZe:  Sp  fertil;  It.  fertile; 
L.  fertilis,  from  fero,  to  bear.] 

1.  Fruitful ;  rich  ;  producing  fruit  in  abundance  ; 
as,  fertile  land,  ground,  soil,  fields,  or  meadows. 
This  word,  in  America,  is  rarely  applied  to  trees,  or 
to  animals,  but  to  land.  It  formerly  had  of  before 
the  thing  produced  ;  as,  fertile  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ; 
but  in  is  now  used  ;  fertile  in  grain. 

2.  Rich  ;  having  abundant  resources  ;  prolific  ; 
productive  ;  inventive  ;  able  to  produce  abundantly ; 
as,  afertile  genius,  mind,  or  imagination. 

FER'TILE-LY,  adv.     Fruitfully. 
FER'TILE-NESS.     See  Fertility. 
FER-TIL'I-TY,  ».     [L.  fertUitas.] 

1.  Fruitfulness  ;  the  quality  of  producing  fruit  in 
abundance ;  as,  the  fertility  of  land,  ground,  soil, 
fields,  and  meadows. 

2.  Richness  ;  abundant  resources  ;  fertile  inven- 
tion ;  as,  the  fertility  of  genius,  of  fancy,  or  imagina- 
tion. 

FER'TIL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  enrich  ;  to  supply  with  the 
pabulum  of  plants  ;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
as,  to  fertilize  land,  soil,  ground,  and  meadows. 
[Fertilitate  is  not  used.] 

FER'TIL-IZ-.ED,  pp.    Enriched;  rendered  fruitful. 

FER'TIL-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Enriching;  making  fruitful 
or  productive.  The  Connecticut  overflows  the  adja- 
cent meadows,  fertilizing  them  by  depositing  fine 
particles  of  earth  or  vegetable  substances. 

2.  a.  Enriching ;  furnishing  the  nutriment  of 
plants. 

FER-U-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  ferula.] 

Pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes;  having  a  stalk  like 
a  reed  ;  or  resembling  the  Ferula  ;  as,  fcrulaceous 
plants.  Fourcrou. 

FER'ULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  71.  [L.  ferula,  from 
ferio,  to  strike,  or  from  the  use  of  stalks  of  the 
Ferula.] 

1.  A  little  wooden  pallet  or  slice,  used  to  punish 
children  in  school,  by  striking  them  on  the  palm  of 
the  hand.     [Ferular  is  not  used.] 

■2.  Under  the  Eastern  empire,  the  ferula  was  the 
emperor's  scepter.  It  was  a  long  stem  or  shank, 
with  a  flat,  square  head.  Encyc. 

FER'ULE,  (fer'ril  or  fer'rule,)  v.  t.     To  punish  with  a 

FER'UL-£D,  pp.     Punished  with  a  ferule.         [ferule. 

FER'UL-ING.  ppr.    Punishing  with  a  ferule. 

FER'VEN-CY,  71.  [See  Fervent.]  Heat  of  mind  ; 
ardor ;  eagerness.  Shah 

2.  Pious  ardor ;  animated  zeal ;  warmth  of  de- 
votion. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  with  fervency,  and  with 
perseverance.  wake. 

FER'VENT,  a.     [L.  fervens,  from  fervco,  to  be  hot,  to 

boil,  to  glow  ;  Ar.  ,li  faura,  to  boil,  to  swell  with 

heat,  to  ferment.  Class  Br,  No.  30.  Ferveo  gives  the 
Spanish  hcrvir,  to  boil,  to  swarm  as  bees,  whose  mo- 
tions resemble  the  boiling  of  water.] 

1.  Hot ;  boiling  ;  as,  a  fervent  summer  ;  fervent 
blood.  Spenser.     Walton. 

2.  Hot  in  temper ;  vehement. 

They  are  fervent  to  dispute.  Hooker. 

3.  Ardent ;  very  warm  ;  earnest ;  excited  ;  ani- 
mated ;  glowing  ;  as,  fervent  zeal ;  fervent  piety. 

Fervent  in  spirit.  — Rom.  xii. 
FER'VENT-LY,fl</>.    Earnestly;  eagerly;  vehement- 
ly; with  great  warmth. 
2.  With  pious  ardor;  with  earnest  zeal ;  ardently. 
,  laboring  fervently  for  you  in  prayer*. 
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FER'VENT-NESS,  n.     Fervency;  ardor  ;  zeal. 
FER-VES'CENT,  a.     Growing  hot. 
FER'VID,  a.     [L.  feroidus.] 

1.  Very  hot ;  burning;  boiling;  as,  fe rvid  heat. 

2.  Very  warm  in  zeai ;  vehement ;  eager  ;  earnest ; 
as,  fervid  zeal. 

FER'  VI D-L  Y,  adv.  Very  hotly  ;  with  glowing  warmth. 
FER'VID-NESS,  71.     Glowing' heat ;   ardor  of  mind  ; 

warm  zeal.  Bentleij. 

FER'VOR,  n.     [L.  fervor.] 

1.  Heat  or  warmth ;  as,  the  fervor  of  a  summer's 
day. 

2.  Heat  of  mind ;  ardor  ;  warm  or  animated  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  the  duties  of  religion,  particu- 
larly in  prayer. 

FES'CEN-NINE,  a.      Pertaining   to   Fescennium,  in 

Italy;  licentious.  Kcnnet. 

FES'CEN-NINE,  re.     A  nuptial  song,  or  a  licentious 

song.  Cartwright. 

FES'etlE,  n.  ("Fr.  fStu,  for  festu,  a  straw  ;  L.  festuca, 
a  shoot  or  stalk  of  a  tree,  a  rod.] 

A  small  wire  used  to  point  out  letters  to  children 
when  learning  to  read.  Dryden.     Holder. 

FES'COE,  v.  t.    To  assist  in  reading  by  a  fescue. 

Smart. 
FES'COE-GRaSS,  n.     The  popular  name  of  the  Fes- 
tuca, a  genus  of  grasses  containing  several  species 
of  importance  in  agriculture.  P.  Cyc.    Lee. 

FES'ELS,  re.     A  kind  of  base  grain.  May. 

FESSE,  (fes,)  re,*  [L.fascia,  a  band.] 

In  heraldry,  a  band  or  girdle,  possessing  the  third 
part  of  the  escutcheon ;  one  of  the  nine  honorable 
ordinaries.  Peacham.     Encyc. 

FESSE'-POINT,  re.    The  exact  center  of  the  escutch- 
eon. Encyc. 
FES'SI-TUDE,  7i.     [L.]     Weariness. 
FES'TAL,  a.     [L.festus,  festive.     See  Feast.] 
Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous  ;  gay ;  mirthful. 

Chesterfield. 
FES'TAL-LY,  adv.     Joyously  ;  mirthfully. 
FES'TER,  v.  i.     [Q.U.  L.  pestis,  pus,  nr  pustula.] 

To  rankle ;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent.  We  say 
of  a  sore  or  wound,  it  festers. 

Passion  and  unkindness  m*-*  ffive  a  wound  that  shall  bleed  and 
smart  ;  but  it  is  treadiei/  u..r.  makes  it  fester.  Soiitli. 

FES'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Rankling;  growing  viru- 
lent. 
FES'TER-MENT,  re.     A  festering.  Chalmers. 

FES'TI-NATE,  a.     [L.  festino,  festinutus.] 

Hasty  ;  hurried.     [JVot  in  use.]  '  Shah. 

FES'TI-NATE-LY,  adv.     Hastily.  Shak. 

FES-TI-Na'TION,  71.     Haste.     [JVot  used.] 
FES'TI-VAL,  a.     [L.  festious,  from  festus,  or  festum, 
or  fasti.     See  Feast.] 

Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous  ;  mirthful  ;  as,  a  fes- 
tival entertainment.  Aiterhury. 
FES'TI-VAL,  ?i.  f  Tiie  time  of  feasting;  an  anniver- 
sary day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaimed.  Milton. 

FES'TIVE,  a.     [u.  festious.] 

Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  feast;  joyous;  gay; 
mirthful. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 

To  festive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall.        Thomson. 

FES'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  festive  manner. 
FES-TIV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  frslivitas.] 

1.  Primarily,  the  mirth  of  a  feast ;  hence,  joyful- 
ness ;  gayety  ;  social  joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at 
an  entertainment.  Taylor. 

2.  A  festival.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 
FES'TIV-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous. 
FES-TOON',  n.*[Fr./&rfo«:  Sp.  id. :  It.  festone ;  prob- 
ably a  tie,  from  the  root  of  fast,  Vv.fast.] 

Something  in  imitation  of  a  garland  or  wreath.  In 
architecture  and  sculpture,  an  ornament  of  carved 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  wreatli  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted  together  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  string  or  collar,  somewhat  largest  in  the 
middle,  where  it  falls  down  ill  an  arch,  being  sus- 
pended by  the  entls,  the  extremities  of  which  often 
hang  down  perpendicularly. 

Harris.     Encyc.     Brande. 

FES-TOON',  J),  t.  To  form  in  festoons,  or  to  adorn 
with  festoons. 

FES-TOON'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  into  festoons,  or 
adorned  with  them. 

FES-TOON'ING,  ppr.  Making  into  festoons,  or 
adorning  with  them. 

FES'TU-CINE,  (-sin,)  a.     [L.festuco, 

Being  of  a  straw  color.  Brown. 

FES'TU-COUS,  a.     Formed  of  straw.  Broion. 

FET,  7i.     [Ft.  fait.]     Apiece.     [JVot  used.'] 

FET,  v.  t.  or  i.    To  fetch  ;  to  come  to.     [JVot  used.] 
Tusser      Saclcville. 

Fk'TAL,  a.     [from  fetus. ]     Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

FETCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  feccan,  or  feecean.  I  have  not 
found  this  word  in  any  other  language.  Fet,  fettan, 
must  be  a  different  word  or  a  corruption.] 

1.  To  go  and  bring,  or  simply  to  bring,  that  is,  to 
bear  a  thing  toward  or  to  a  person. 

We  will  take  meu  to  fetch  victuals  for  the  people.  — Judges  xs. 
Go  to  the  flock,  Rod  fetch  nie  from  thence  two  kids  of  the  goats. 
—  Gen.  nvii. 


FET 

In  the  latter  passage,  fetch  signifies  only  to  bring. 

2.  To  derive  ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  source. 

On,  you  noblest  Knglish, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof.  Shak. 

[In  this  sense,  the  use  is  neither  common  nor  elegant.] 

3.  To  strike  at  a  distance.     [JVot  used.] 

The  conditions  and  improvements  of  weapons  are  th?  fetching 
afar  oil".  Bacon. 

4.  To  bring  back  ;  to  recall ;  to  bring  to  any  state. 
[JVot  used,  or  vulgar.] 

In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetching  men 
again,  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

5.  To  bring  or  draw  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  thing  within  a 
certain  compass. 

6.  To  make  ;  to  perform ;  as,  to  fetch  a  turn  ;  to 
fetch  a  leap  or  bound.  Shak. 

Fetch  a  compass  behind  them.  —  2  Sam.  v. 

7.  To  draw  ;  to  heave  ;  as,  to  fetch  a  sigh. 

Addison. 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  or  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at. 

We  fetched  the  syren's  isle.  Chapman. 

9.  To  bring  ;  to  obtain  as  its  price.  Wheat  fetches 
only  75  cents  the  bushel.  A  commodity  is  worth 
what  it  will  fetch. 

To  fetch  out ;  to  bring  or  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  ap- 
pear. 

To  fetch  to  ;  to  restore  ;  to  revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

To  fetch  up  ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  cause  to  come  up  or 
forth. 

To  fetch  a  pump  i  to  pour  water  into  it  to  make  it 
draw  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

FETCH,  v.  i.    To  move  or  turn  ;  as,  to  fetch  about. 

Shah. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  reach  or  attain  ;  as,  to  fetch 
to  windward.  Totten. 

FETCH,  ri.  A  stratagem,  by  which  a  thing  is  indi- 
rectly brought  to  pass,  or  by  which  one  tiling  seems 
intended  and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice  ; 
as,  a  fetch  of  wit.  Shah. 

Straight  cast  about  to  overreach 

The  unwary  conqueror  with  a  fetch.  Hudibras. 

FETCH'ER,  7i.    One  that  brings. 

FETCH'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  ;  going  and  bringing  ; 
deriving  ;  drawing  ;  making  ;  reaching  ;  obtaining 
as  price. 

FETE,  (fate,)  ti.  [Fr.]  A  festival  holiday,  or  cele- 
bration of  some  day. 

FEVE-CHAM-PETRFJ,  (fat-sham-patr',)  n.  A  fes- 
tival or  entertainment  in  the  open  air. 

FE'TIfiH,  (fee'tish,)  re.  An  object  selected  tempora- 
rily for  worship,  as  a  tree,  stone,  &c.     [See  Feti- 

CHISM.1 

FET'I-CHISM,  )  )i.     The  worship  of  idols  among  the 

FET'I-CISM,  (  negroes  of  Africa,  among  whom 
fetich  is  an  idol,  any  tree,  stone,  or  ether  thing  wor- 
shiped. 

.  A  stupid  kind  of  idolatry,  such  as  that  of  the  Afri- 
can negroes,  which  consists  in  giving  temporary 
worship  to  any  material  object  which  the  fancy  may 
happen  to  select,  as  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  post,  an  animal, 
&.C  J.  Murdoch. 

FET'ID,  a.  [L.  feetidus,  from  fteteo,  to  have  an  ill 
scent.] 

Having  an  offensive  smell ;  having  a  strong  or 
rancid  scent. 

Most  putrefactions  Emell  either  fetid  or  moldy.  Bacon. 

FET'ID-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  smelling  offen- 
sively ;  a  fetid  quality. 

FE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  fatifcr;  fatus  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Producing  young,  as  animals. 

FET'LOCK,  re.  [foot,  or  fret,  and  lock.]  The  part  of 
the  leg  where  the  tuft  of  hair  grows  behind  the  pas- 
tern joint  in  horses.  Farm.  Encyc. 

Fli'TOR,  71.     [L.  fator.] 

Any  strong,  offensive  smell ;  stench.     Arbuthnot. 

FET'TER,  71.  [Sax.  fetor,  from  foot,  feet,  as  in  L.  ped- 
ica;  G.  fessel.     Chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  fetters.] 

1.  A  chain  for  the  feet ;  a  chain  by  which  an  ani- 
mal is  confined  by  the  foot,  either  made  fast  or  fixed, 
as  a  prisoner,  or  impeded  in  motion  and  hindered 
from  leaping,  as  a  horse  whose  fore  and  hind  feet 
are  confined  by  a  chain. 

The  Philistines  bound  Samson  with  fetters  of  brass.  —  Judges 
xvi. 

2.  Any  thing  that  confines  or  restrains  from  mo- 
tion. 

Passions  too  fierce  to  be  in  fellers  bound.  Dryden. 

FET'TER,  v.  t.  To  put  on  fetters  ;  to  shackle  or  con- 
fine the  feet  with  a  chain. 

2.  To  bind  ;  to  enchain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain 
motion  ;  to  impose  restraints  on. 

Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread.  Shak. 

FET'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Bound  or  confined  by  fet- 
ters ;  enchained.  Marston. 

In  zoology,  applied  to  the  feet  of  animals,  when 
they  are  stretched  backward,  and  appear  unfit  for 
walking. 

FET'TER-ING,  ppr.  Binding  or  fastening  by  the 
feet  with  a  chain  ;  confining  ;  restraining  motion. 
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FET'TER-LESS,  a     Free  from  fetters  or  restraint. 

Marston. 

FET'TLE,  7j.  t.     To  repair.  Chesh.  Glossary. 

2.  To  do  trifling  business.  Bp.  Hall. 

FETT'STEIN,  re.  [Ger.,  fat-stone.]  A  mineral  of  a 
greenisli  or  bluish-gray  color,  or  flesh-red,  called  also 
elaolite.  Aikin.    Jameson. 

FE'TUS,  71. ;  pi.  Fetuses.     [L.  fictus.] 

The  young  of  viviparous  animals  in  the  womb, 
and  of  oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  per- 
fectly formed,  before  which  time  it  is  called  embryo. 
A  young  animal  then  is  called  a  fetus,  from  the  time 
its  parts  are  distinctly  formed,  till  its  birth.    Encyc. 

FEUD,  (fade,)  11.  [Sax  fehtli,  ot  fatgth,  from  figan,feon, 
to  hate.  Hence  also/aA,  a  foe,  and  from  the  participle 
feond,  a  fiend  ;  D.  vyand,  G.  feind,  an  enemy  ;  G. 
fehd,  war,  quarrel  ;  Sw.  fegd;  Dan.  fejde.  In  Irish, 
fuath  is  hatred,  abhorrence.     Class  I!g.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  deadly  quarrel ;  hatred  and  conten- 
tion that  were  to  be  terminated  only  by  death. 
Among  our  rude  ancestors,  these  quarrels,  though 
originating  in  the  murder  of  an  individual,  involved 
the  whole  tribe  or  family  of  the  injured  and  of  the 
aggressing  parties.     Hence,  in  modern  usage, 

2.  A  contention  or  quarrel ;  particularly,  an  invet- 
erate quarrel  between  families  or  parties  in  a  state  ; 
the  discord  and  animosities  which  prevail  among  the 
citizens  of  a  state  or  city,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  civil  war.  In  the'  north  of  Great  Britain,  the 
word  is  still  used  in  its  original  sense ;  denoting  a 
combination  of  kindred  to  revenge  the  death  of  any 
of  their  blood,  on  the  offender  and  all  his  race,  or 
any  other  great  enemy.  We  say,  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  enemies  to  raise  and  cherish  intestine  feuds. 

The  word  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  wars  between 
different  nations,  but  to  intestine  wars,  and  to  quar- 
rels and  animosities  between  families  or  small  tribes. 

FEOD,  71.  Usually  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the 
Teutonic  fee,  goods,  reward,  and  ead  or  odh,  W. 
eizaw,  possession,  property.  But  if  feuds  had  been 
given  as  rewards  for  services,  that  consideration 
would  have  vested  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  donee. 
Yet  feud  is  not  a  Teutonic  or  Gothic  word,  being 
found  among  none  of  the  northern  nations  of  J&i- 
rope.  This  word  originated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
whether  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  may  perhaps  be 
ascertained  by  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  which  I 
do  not  possess.  It  probably  originated  among  the 
Franks,  or  in  Lombard}'  or  Italy,  and  certainly  among 
men  who  studied  the  civil  law.  In  Italian,  a  feoffee 
is  called  fcdc-commcssarto,  a  trust-commissary  ;  fede- 
commesso  is  a  feoffment,  a  trust-estate  ;  Sp.  Juleicomi- 
so,  a  feoffment.  These  words  are  the  fidei-commKsa- 
rius,  ftacircommissum,  of  the  Digest  and  Codex.  In 
Spanish,  Jiado  signifies  security  given  for  another,  or 
bail ;  alfiado,  on  trust ;  fiador,  one  who  trusts  ;  feudo, 
a  fief,  fee,  or  feud  ;  Port,  id.  In  JVorman,  full  de 
chevalers  signifies  knight's  fees.  Feud,  then,  with 
fee,  which  is  a  contraction  of  it,  is  a  word  formed 
from  the  L.  fides,  It.  fede,  Sp.  fe,  Norm,  fei,  faith, 
trust,  with  had,  state,  or  ead  or  odh,  estate  ;  and  a 
feud  is  an  estate  in  trust,  or  on  condition,  which  co- 
incides nearly  in  sense  with  the  northern  word,  G. 
lehen,  D.  leen ;  Sw.  Ian,  Dan.  lehn,  Eng.  loan.  From 
the  origin  of  this  word,  we  see  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  calling  the  donee  fidelis,  and  his  obligation  to  his 
lord  Jidelitas,  whence  fealty.] 

A  fief;  a  fee  ;  a  right  to  lands. or  hereditaments 
held  in  trust,  or  on  the  terms  of  performing  certain 
conditions  ;  the  right  which  a  vassal  or  tenant  has  to 
the  lands  or  other  immovable  thing  of  his  lord,  to  use 
the  same  and  take  the  profits  thereof  hereditarily, 
rendering  to  his  superior  such  duties  and  services  as 
belong  to  military  tenure,  &c,  the  property  of  the 
soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord  or  superior. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
wortl,  result  very  naturally  the  definition  of  the  term, 
and  the  doctrine  of  forfeiture,  upon  non-performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  trust  or  loan. 

FEOD'AL,  (fud'al,)  a.     [Sp.  feudal.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  as,  feudal 
rights  or  services  ;  feudal  tenures. 

2.  Consisting  of  feuds  or  fiefs  ;  embracing  tenures 
by  military  services  ;  as,  the  feudal  system. 

FEOD'AL,  ;i.     Something  held  by  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-ISM,  71.  The  feudal  system  ;  the  principles 
and  constitution  of  feuds,  or  lands  held  by  military 
services.  TVhitakcr. 

FEOD-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
feudal  ;  feudal  form  or  constitution.  Burke. 

FEOD-AL-I-Za'TION,  re.  The  act  of  reducing  to 
feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-lZ--ED,  pp.     Reduced  to  feudal  tenure. 

FEOD'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  a  feudal  form 

FEuD'A-RY,  a.     Holding  land  of  a  superior. 

FEOD'A-TA-RY,  71.     A  feudatory,  which  see. 

FEOD'A-TO-RY,  re.  [Sp.  fcudatorio  ;  Port,  fcudatario.] 
A  tenant  or  vassal  who  holds  his  lands  of  a  supe- 
rior, on  condition  of  military  service  ;  the  tenant  of 
a  feud  or  fief.  Bluckstone.     Encyc. 

FEU  DE  JOIE,  (ffj'de-zhw'a',)  [fire  of  joy.]  A  French 
phrase  for  a  bonfire,  or  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of 
joy. 
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FEOD'IST,  ?!.    A  writer  on  feuds.  Spclman. 

PKDTL'IiXGE,(ful'yazh,)n.     [Fr.,  foliage.]     A  bunch 

or  row  of  leaves.  Jerva.-t. 

FEO'ILLE-MORT,  (fa'il-mort,)  n.    [Ft.,  dead  leaf.] 

The  color  of  a  faded  leaf. 
FEO'TER,  v.  t.    To  make  ready.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
FEu'TER-ER,  n.    A  dog-keeper.     [JVot  used.] 

Massingcr. 
FK'VER,   n.     [Fr.,  fievre ;   Sp.  fiebrc;   It.  febbre;    L. 

febris,  supposed  to  be  so  written  by  transposition  for 

ferbis  or  fervid,  from  fcrbeo,  fcrveo,  to  be  hot,  Ar. 

I  Li  faura  or  fuira.     Class  Br,  No.  30.] 

1.  A  disease  characterized  by  an  accelerated  pulse, 
with  increase  of  heat,  impaired  functions,  diminished 
strength,  and  often  with  preternatural  thirst.  This 
order  of  diseases  is  called  by  Cullen  pyrcxy,  Gr. 
irrpe'ta.  Fevers  are  often  or  generally  preceded  by 
chills  or  rigors,  called  the  cold  stage  of  the  disease. 
Fevers  are  of  various  kinds ;  but  the  principal  di- 
vision of  fevers  is  into  remitting  fevers,  which' sub- 
side or  abate  at  intervals  ;  intermitting  fevers,  which 
intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  intervals  ;  and  con- 
tinued or  continual  fevers,  which  neither  remit  nor 
intermit. 

2.  Heat ;  agitation  ;  excitement  by  any  thing  that 
strongly  affects  the  passions.  This  news  has  given 
me  a  fever.  This  quarrel  has  set  my  blood  in  a 
fever. 

Ff.'VER,  d.  t.    To  put  in  a  fever.  Dryden 

Fe'VER-COOL-ING,  a.    Allaying  febrile  heat. 

Thomson. 

Ff.'VER-ET,  n.    A  slight  fever.     [Obs.]        Ayliffe. 

FK'VER-FEW,  n.  [Sax.  feferfugc  ;  L.  febris  and 
fugo.] 

A  plant  allied  to  Chamomile,  and  so  named  from 
supposed  febrifuge  qualities.  The  common  feverfew 
grows  to  the  hight  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  com- 
pound, radiated,  white  flowers,  with  a  yellow  disc. 

FE'VER-ISH,a.  Having  a  slight  fever;  as,  the  patient 
is  feverish. 

2.  Diseased  with  fever  or  heat ;  as,  feverish  nature. 

Creech. 

3.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ;  fickle  ;  now  hot,  now 
cold. 

We  loss  and  turn  about  our  feverish  will.  Dryden. 

4.  Hot ;  sultry  ;  burning  ;  as,  the  feverish  north. 

Dryden. 
FE'VER-ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  feverish  manner. 
Fe'VER-ISK-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  feverish  ; 

a  slight  febrile  affection. 
Fe'VEK-LY,  a.    Like  a  fever. 
Fe'VER-OUS,  a.      Affected  with  fever  or  ague. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  fever.  [Shalt. 

All  feverous  kinds.  Milton. 

3.  Having  the  tendency  to  produce  fever  ;  as,  a 
feverous  disposition  of  the  year.  [This  word  is  little 
used.]  Bacon. 

Fe'VER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  feverish  manner.  [Lit- 
tle  used.]  Donne. 

Fe'VER-ROOT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Triosteum. 

FIS'VER-SICK,  a.     [Sax.  fefer-seoc]     ■ 

Diseased  with  fever.  Peele. 

Fe'VER-SoRE,  7i.  The  popular  name  of  a  carious 
ulcer  or  necrosis.  Miner. 

Fk'VER-WeAK'JSN-.ED,  (-wEk'nd,)  a.  Debilitated 
by  fever. 

Fe'VER-WEED,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

Fe'VER-WORT.    See  Fever-Root. 

Fe-VERY,  a.     Affected  with  fever.  B.  Jonson. 

FEW,  (fu,)  a.  [Sax.  fca,  or  feawa;  Dan.  f'dye  ;  Fr. 
pen;  Sp.  and  It.  poco  ;  L.  pauci.  The  senses  of  few 
and  small  are  often  united.     Class  Bg.] 

Not  many  ;  small  in  number.  Party  is  the  mad- 
ness of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few ;  but  few  men,  in 
times  of  party,  regard  the  maxim. 

FEW'EL,  n.     Combustible  matter.     [See  Fuel. J 

FEWNESS,  n.    Smallness  of  number ;  paucity. 

Dryden. 
2.  Paucity  of  words  ;  brevity.  [JVot  used.]    Shah. 

FEY,  (fa,)  v.  t.    [D.  veegen.] 

To  cleanse  a  ditch  from  roud  Tusser. 

FEY'KD,  pp.    Cleansed  from  mud  ;  applied  to  a  ditch. 

FEY'ING,  ppr.    Cleansing  a  ditch  from  mud. 

Fi'-A' CRK,  (fe-i'kr,)  n.     A  French  hackney  coach. 

Ft'ANCE,  v.  U     To  betroth.     [See  Affiance.] 

Fi'ARS,  (fc'arz,)  n.  pi.  The  price  of  grains,  as  fixed, 
in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  by  the  respective  sheriffs 
and  a  jury.  Jamieson. 

FI'AT,  n.     [L.,  from  fio.] 

Let  it  be  done  ;  a  decree  ;  a  command  to  do  some- 

FIB,  h.     [See  Fable.     Ir.  meabhra.]  [thing. 

A  lie  or  falsehood  ;  a  word  used  among  children 
and  the  vulgar,  as  a  softer  expression  than  lie. 

Fill,  b.  i.    To  lie ;  to  speak  falsely. 

Flli'llER,  7i.     One  who  tells  lies  or  fibs. 

STB'BING,  ppr  Telling  fibs;  as  a  noun,  the  telling 
of  lib-. 

TT  HER,  (   n.     [Ft. fibre;  L.fibra;  Sp.  hebra, fibra ;  It. 

FI'FSRE,  1       fibra.] 

1.  A  thread  ;  a  fine,  slender  body  which  consti- 
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tutes  a  part  of  the  frame  of  animals.  Of  fibers, 
some  are  soft  and  flexible,  others  more  hard  and 
elastic.  Those  that  are  soft  are  hollow,  or  spongy, 
and  full  of  little  cells,  as  the  nervous  and  fleshy. 
Some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  ;  others 
are  larger,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  still  smaller 
fibres.  These  fibers  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  and  muscles.  Quincy. 

2.  A  filament  or  slender  thread  in  plants  or  min- 
erals ;  the  small,  slender  root  of  a  plant. 

3.  Any  fine,  slender  thread. 

SIKf'J"*    Having  fiber, 

FI'BRE-LESS:  j  °-     HavinS  no  fiborS' 

FI'BRIL,  7i.     \Fr.  fibrille.] 

A  small  fiber ;  the  branch  of  a  fiber ;  a  very  slen- 
der thread.  Cheyne. 

FI-BRIL  LOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  fibers. 

Dr.  Kinnier. 

FI'BRIN,  n.  [See  Fiber.]  A  peculiar  organic  com- 
pound substance  found  in  animals  and  vegetables. 
It  is  contained  in  the  clot  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
constitutes  muscular  fiber.  Pure  fibrin  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  it  is 
a  solid  substance,  tough,  elastic,  and  composed  of 
thready  fibers.  p.  Cyc.     Graham. 

FI'BRIN-OUS,  a.     Having  or  partaking  of  fibrin. 

FIB'RO-LlTE,  7i.     [from  L.fibra,  and  Gr.  Ai9.<c.] 
A  fibrous  mineral  from  the  Carnatic,  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Bucholzite.    An  American  mineral 
so  called  is  nothing  but  Kyanite.  Dana. 

FI'BROUS,  a.  Composed  or  consisting  of  fibers  ;  as, 
a  fibrous  body  or  substance. 

2.  Containing  fibers.  In  mineralogy,  a.  fibrous  frac- 
ture is  that  which  presents  fine  threads  or  slender 
lines,  either  straight  or  curved,  parallel,  diverging, 
or  stellated,  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Kirwan. 

FIB'lJ-LA,  n.  [L.]  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia.  Quincy. 

2.  A  clasp  or  buckle. 

FICK'LE,  a.  [Sax.ficol;  but  it  seems  to  be  connected 
with  wicelian,  Sw.  vackla,  to  waver,  from  the  root  of 
wag ;  L.  vacillo ;  Gr.  irotKtXof ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  JIB, 
to  fail,  or  rather  Heb.  piD,  to  stagger.  Class  Bg,  No. 
44,  60.1 

1.  Wavering;  inconstant;  unstable  ;  of  a  change- 
able mind  ;  irresolute  ;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  pur- 
pose ;  capricious. 

They  know  how  fickle  common  lovers  are.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  firm  ;  liable  to  change  or  vicissitude  ; 
as,  a.  fickle  state.  Milton. 

FICK'LE-NESS,  71.  A  wavering  ;  wavering  disposi- 
tion ;  inconstancy;  instability ;  unsteadiness  in  opin- 
ion or  purpose  ;  as,  the  fickleness  of  lovers. 

2.  Instability  ;   changeableness  ;  as,  the  fickleness 
of  fortune. 
FICK'LY,  adv.    Without  firmness  or  steadiness. 

Southern. 
Fi'CO,  (fe'ko,)  71.     [It.,  a  fig.]     An  act  of  contempt 
by  placing  the  thumb  between  two  of  the  fingers, 
expressing  a  fig  for  you.  Carew. 

FICTILE,  a.     [L.  fictilis,  from  fictus,  fingo,  to  feign.] 
Molded  into  form   by  art ;   manufactured  by  the 
potter. 

Fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth.  Baecn. 

FICTION",  71.  t  [L.fictio,  from  fingo,  to  feign.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  orimagining  ;  as, 
by  the  mere  fiction  of  the  mind.  Stillingfieet. 

2.  That  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined. 
The  story  is  a  fiction. 

So  also  was  the  fiction  of  those  golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon, 
taken  from  the  serpent  which  tempted  £>c.  Ralegh. 

3.  Fiction;  in  law,  an  assumption  made  of  what  is 
not  literally  true,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  more  rapid- 
ly over  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  not  dis- 
puted, and  arriving  at  the  points  really  at  issue.  Brande. 

FICTION-IST,  71.     A  writer  of  fiction.     West.  Rev. 
FICTIOUS,for  Fictitious.     [JVot  used.] 
FIC-TI"TIOUS,    (fik-tish'us,)    a.    [L.  fictitius,  from 
Jingo,  to  feign.] 

1.  Feigned ;  imaginary  ;  not  real. 

The  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  aB  the  airy  ones.       Pope. 

2.  Counterfeit ;  false  ;  not  genuine  ;  as,  fictitious 
fame.  Dryden. 

FIC-TI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.     By  fiction  ;  falsely ;  coun- 

terfeitly. 
Fie-TI"'TIOUS-NESS,  71.     Feigned  representation. 

Brown. 
FICTIVE,  a.     Feigned.     [JVot  used.] 
FICTOR,  71.     [L.]    An  artist  who  models  or  forms 

statues  and  reliefs  in  clay.  Elmes. 

FID,  «.  A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoulder 
at  one  end,  used  to  support  the  topmast,  when 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  lower  mast.    Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  pin  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  tapering  to  a  point, 
used  to  open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. 

Mar.  Diet. 
FID'DLE,  (fid'dl,)  n.     [O.  fiedel;   D.   vedel ;    L.  fides, 
fidicula.] 

A  stringed  instrument  of  music ;  a  violin. 
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FID'DLE,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

Thcinistocle8   said   he  could   not  fiddle,  hut  he  could   make  a 

small  town  a  great  city.  Bacon. 

H  is  eaiil  that  Nero Jiddlcd  when  Rome  was  in  flamea.      History. 

2.  To  trifle ;  to  shift  the  hands  often  and  do  noth- 
ing, like  a  fellow  that  plays  on  a  nucue. 

Good  cooks  can  not  abide  what  they  cal\  fiddling  work.    Sunft. 

FID'DLE,  v.  t.    To  play  a  tune  on  a  fiddle. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  71.  A  trifle  ;  trifling  talk.  [A 
low,  cant  word.]  Spectator. 

FID'DLE-FAD'DLE,  a.  Trifling ;  making  a  bustle 
about  nothing.     [Vulgar.] 

FID'DLER,  71.     One  who  plays  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

FID'DLE-STICK,  71.  The  bow  and  string  with  which 
a  fiddler  plavs  on  a  violin. 

FID'DLE-STRING,  71.  The  string  of  a  fiddle,  fast- 
ened at  the  ends,  and  elevated  in  the  middle  by  a 
bridge. 

FID'DLE-WOOD,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Citharex- 
ylon. 

FID'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Playing  on  a  fiddle  ;  trifling. 

FID'DLING,  ».    The  act  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 

Bacon. 

FI-DE-JUS'SION,  (-jush'un,)  71.  Suretiship ;  the  act 
of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another. 

FT-DE-J!JS'SOR,  71.  [L.]  A  surety ;  one  bound  for 
another.  Blaclcstone. 

FI-DEL'I-TY,  71.  [L.  fidclitas,  from  fides,  faith,  fido, 
to  trust.     Sec  Faith.] 

1.  Faithfulness ;  careful  and  exact  observance  of 
duty,  or  performance  of  obligations.  We  expect 
fidelity  in  a  public  minister,  in  an  agent  or  trustee,  in 
a  domestic  servant,  in  a  friend. 

The  best  security  for  die  fidelity  of  men,  is  to  make  interest  coin- 
cide with  duty.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

2.  Firm  adherence  to  a  person  or  party  with  which 
one  is  united,  or  to  which  one  is  bound  ;  loyalty ;  as, 
the  fidelity  of  subjects  to  their  king  or  government; 
the  fidelity  of  a  tenant  or  liege  to  his  lord. 

3.  Observance  of  the  marriage  covenant;  as,  the 
fidelity  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

4.  Honesty  ;  veracity  ;  adherence  to  truth ;  as,  the 
fidelity  of  a  witness. 

FIDGE,      )  v.  i.     [Allied  probably  to  fickle.]    To  move 
FIDG'ET,  )     one  way  and  the  other ;  to  move  irregu- 
larly, or  in  fits  and  starts.     [A  low  word.]         Swift. 
FIDG'ET,  71.     Irregular  motion;  restlessness.    [Vul- 
gar.] 
FIDG_'ET-Y,  a.     Restless  ;  uneasy.     [  Vulgar.] 
FI-DU'CIAL,  (fe-du'shal,)  a.     [from  L.  fiducia,  from 
fido,  to  trust.] 

1.  Confident ;  undoubting  ;  firm  ;  as,  a  fiducial  re- 
liance on  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  as,  fiducial  power. 

Spelman. 
FI-DC'CIAL-LY,  adv.     With  confidence  South. 

FI-Du'CIA-RY,  a.    [L.fiduciarius,  from  fido,  to  trust.] 

1.  Confident ;  steady  ;  undoubting  ;  unwavering  ; 
firm.  Wake. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted  ;  as,  fiduciary  obedience. 

Howell. 
3._  Held  in  trust.  Spelman. 

FI-Du'CIA-RY,  71.  One  who  holds  a  thing  in  trust; 
a  trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  on  faith  for  salvation,  without 
works  ;  an  Antinomian.  Hammond. 

FIE,  (f  1 ;)  an  exclamation  denoting  contempt  or  dis- 
like. [This  may  be  from  the  Saxon  verb  fiari,  to 
hate,  the  root  of  fiend.] 
FIeF,  (feef.)  71.  [Fr.  fief,  probably  a  compound  word, 
consisting  of  fc,  faith,  and  a  word  I  do  not  under- 
stand.    See  Fee,  Feoff,  and  Feud.] 

A  fee ;  a  feud  ;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  military  service. 
FIELD,  (feeld,)  71.     [Sax.  field  ;  G.  field  ;  D.  veld  ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  felt ;  probably  level  land,  a  plain,  from  D. 
vellen,  to  fell,  to  lay  or  throw  down.] 

1.  A  piece  of  land  inclosed  for  tillage  or  pasture ; 
any  part  of  a  farm,  except  the  garden  and  appurte- 
nances of  the  mansion  ;  properly,  bind  not  covered 
with  wood,  and  more  strictly  applicable  to  tillage 
land  than  to  mowing  land,  which  is  often  called 
meadow.  But  we  saj',  the  master  of  the  hcuse  is  in 
the  field  with  his  laborers,  when  be  is  at  a  distance 
from  his  house  on  his  farm.  He  is  in  the^cW,  plow- 
ing, sowing,  reaping,  or  making  hay. 

2.  Ground  not  inclosed.  Mortimer. 
3..  The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought.    We  say, 

the  field  of  battle  ;  these  veterans  are  excellent  sol- 
diers in  the  field. 

4.  A  battle  ;  action  in  the  field. 

What  though  Ihc  field  be  lost.  Milton. 

5.  To  keep  the  field,  is  to  keep  the  campaign  open  ; 
to  live  in  tents,  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  active  opera- 
tions. At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  troops, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  were  ordered  into  winter  quar- 

6.  A  wide  expanse.  [ters. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above.  Pope. 

7.  Open  space  for  action  or  operation;  compass; 
extent.    This  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  contem- 

8.  A  piece  or  tract  of  land.  [platmn. 
The  field  1  give  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein.  —  Gen.  xAili. 
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9.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures  are 
drawn  ;  as,  the  field  or  ground  of  a  picture.  Dryden. 

10.  In  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  shield,  or 
the  continent.  Eitcyc. 

11.  In  Scripture,  field  often  signifies  the  open  coun- 
try, ground  not  inclosed,  as  it  may  in  some  countries 
in  modern  time9. 

12.  Afield  of  ice ;  a  large  body  of  floating  ice. 

13.  Field  of  view,  in  a  telescope  or  microscope,  is  the 
space  within  which  objects  are  visible  when  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  to  its  focus.  Brande. 

FlELD'-BAS-IL,  n.  A  plant.  [Applied  to  various 
plants.] 

FIELD'-BED,  n.  Abed  contrived  for  carrying  into  the 
field. 

FIELD'-BQQK,  ti.  A  book  used  in  surveying,  in 
which  are  set  down  the  angles,  stations,  distances, 
&c.  Barlow. 

FIELD'-COL-ORS,  (-ku)'lurz,)  n.  pi.  In  war,  small 
flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  carried  along 
with  the  quartermaster-general,  for  marking  out  the 
ground  for  the  squadrons  and  battalions.       Encyc. 

FIELD'-DAY,  n.  A  day  when  troops  are  drawn  out 
for  instruction  in  field  exercises  and  evolutions. 

FIELD'-DUCK,  ti.  A  species  of  bustard,  nearly  as 
large  as  a  pheasant ;  found  chiefly  in  France. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

FIELD'ED,  a.    Being  in  the  field  of  battle ;  encamped. 

Shak. 

FIELD'FARE,  7i.  [field  and  fare,  wandering  in  the 
field.     Sax.  faran,  to  go.] 

A  bird,  of  the  genus  Turdus,  or  thrush,  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  the  head  ash-colored,  the  back  and 
greater  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  fine,  deep  chestnut, 
and  the  tail  black.  These  birds  pass  the  summer  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  visit  Great  Britain 
in  winter.  Encyc.     Partington. 

FIELD'-MaR'SHAL,  re.  The  commander  of  an  army, 
a  military  officer  of  high  rank  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny, and  the  highest  military  officer  in  England  except 
the  captain-general. 

FIELD'-MOUSE,  Ti.  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  mice  that  live  in  the  field,  burrowing  in  banks,  &c. 

Mortimer. 

FIELD'-OF'FI-CER,  n.  A  military  officer  above  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  below  that  of  general,  as  a 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  or  colonel. 

FIeLD'-PIeCE,  n.  A  small  cannon  which  is  carried 
along  with  armies,  and  used  in  the  field  of  battle. 

FIELD'-PREACH'ER,  71.  One  who  preaches  in  the 
open  air.  Lavington. 

FIELD'-PREACH'ING,  n.  A  preaching  in  the  field 
or  open  air.  Warburton. 

FlELD'-ROOM,  re.    Open  space.     [Not  in  use.] 

Drajiton. 

FlELD'-SPoRTS,  ti.  pi.  Diversions  of  the  field,  as 
shooting  and  hunting.  Chesterfield. 

FIELD'-STAFF,  ti.  A  weapon  carried  by  gunners, 
about  the  length  of  a  halberd,  with  a  spear  at  the 
end,  having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like  the 
cock  of  a  matchlock,  where  the  gunners  screw  in 
lighted  matches,  when  they  are  on  command. 

Encyc. 

FIELD'-VOLE,  n.    The  short-tailed  field-mouse. 

Brande. 

FIELD'-WORKS,  (-wurks,)  ti.  pi.  In  the  military 
art,  works  thrown  up  by  an  army,  in  besieging  a 
fortress,  or  by  the  besieged,  to  defend  the  place. 

Encyc. 

FIELD'Y,  a.    Open,  like  a  field.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wicldiffe. 

FIEND,  (feend,)  n.  [Sax.  feond,  Goth,  fiands,  from 
fian,  feon,figan,  to  hate  ;  G.feindj  D.  vyandj  Sw.  and 
Dan.  fiende.     See  Feud,  contention.] 

An  enemy,  in  the  worst  sense ;  an  implacable  or 
malicious  foe  ;  the  devil ;  an  infernal  being. 


O  woman  !  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend. 


Pope. 


FlEND'-FRAY'ING,  a.     Terrifying  fiends.      More. 
FlEND'FUL,  a.    Full  of  evil  or  malignant  practices. 

Marlowe. 
FIEND'FTJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  fiend-like  manner. 
FlgND'-HEXRT-ED,  a.    Having  the  heart  of  a  fiend. 
FIeND'ISH,  a.    Like  a  fiend  ;  malicious. 
FIEND'ISH-NESS,  n.    Maliciousness. 
FlEND'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  fiend ;  maliciously 

wicked  ;  diabolical. 
FIERCE,  (feers,)  a.  t  [Fr.fier;  It.  fiero,  fcroce ;  Sg.fie- 

ro,  feroi ;  from  L.  ferns,  ferox,  the  primary  sense  of 

which  is,  wild,  running,  rushing.] 

1.  Vehement ;  violent ;  furious  ;  rushing  ;  impetu- 
ous ;  as,  a  fierce  wind.  Watts. 

2.  Savage ;  ravenous  ;  easily  enraged  ;  as,  a  fierce 
lion. 

3.  Vehement  in  rage  ;  eager  of  mischief;  as,  a  fierce 
tyrant ;  a  monster  fierce  for  blood. 

4.  Violent ;  outrageous  ;  not  to  be  restrained. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce.  —  Gen.  xlbr. 

5.  Passionate  ;  angry ;  furious. 

6.  WJd ;  staring ;  ferocious ;   as,  a  fierce  cpunte- 
nance. 

7.  Very  eager ;  ardent ;  vehement ;  as,  a  man  fierce 
for  his  party. 
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FIEilCB'LY,  ado.     Violently  i   furiously ;  with  rage  ; 
as,  both  sides  fiercely  fought. 
2.  With  a  wild  aspect ;  as,  to  look  fiercely. 

Bacon. 
FIERCE'- MIND'ED,  a.    Vehement ;  of  a  furious  tem- 
per. Bp.  Wilson. 
FIERCE'NESS,  ?i.    Ferocity  ;  savageness  ;  excessive 
violence  of  spirit. 

The  defect  of  heat,  which  gives  fierceness  to  our  natures.  Swift. 

2.  Eagerness  for  blood  ;  fury  ;  as,  the  fierceness  of 
a  lion  or  bear. 

3.  Quickness  to  attack ;  keenness  in  anger  and  re- 
sentment. 

The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skillful  to  their  strength, 

Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  xheirfierceness  valiant.  Shak. 

4.  Violence ;  outrageous  passion. 

His  pride  and  brutal  fierceness  I  abhor.  Dryden. 

5.  Vehemence  ;  fury  ;  impetuosity ;  as,  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  tempest. 

FPE-RI  FA'CI-JIS,  (fl'e-rl-fa'she-as,)  ti.  [L.]  In 
law,  a  judicial  writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has  recov- 
ered in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  same  on  the  goods  of  him  against  whom  the 
recovery  was  had.  Cowel. 

FI'ER-I-NESS,  71.  [See  Fiery,  Fire.]  The  quality 
of  being  fiery  ;  heat ;  acrimony ;  the  quality  of  a 
substance  that  excites  a  sensation  of  heat.     Boyle. 

2.  Heat  of  temper  ;  irritability  ;  as,  a  fieriness  of 
temper.  Jlddison. 

FI'ER-Y,  a.  [from  fire.]  Consisting  of  fire ;  as,  the 
fiery  gulf  of  Etna. 

Aaajiery  billows  roll  below.  Walls. 

2.  Hot,  like  fire  ;  as,  a  fiery  heart.  Shak. 

3.  Vehement ;  ardent ;  very  active  ;  impetuous ; 
as,  a  fiery  spirit. 

•  4.  Passionate ;  easily  provoked  ;  irritable. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke.  Shak. 

5.  Unrestrained  ;  fierce  ;  as,  a  fiery  steed. 
C.  Heated  by  fire. 

The  sword  which  is  made  fiery.  Hooker. 

7.  Like  fire  ;  bright ;  glaring ;  as,  a  fiery  appear- 
ance. 
FIFE,  7t.  [Fr.fifre;  G.  pfeife.  It  is  radically  the  same 
as  pipe,  W.  pib,  Ir.  pib,  or  pip,  D.  pyp,  Dan.  pibe,  Sw. 
pipa,  coinciding  with  L.  pipio,  to  pip,  or  peep,  as  a 
chicken.  The  word  may  have  received  its  name 
from  a  hollow  stalk,  or  from  its  sound.] 

A  small  pipe  used  as  a  wind-instrument,  chiefly  in 
martial  music  with  drums. 
FIFE,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  fife. 
FIFE'-MA-JOR,  ti.    The  chief  or  superintendent  of 

the  fifers  of  a  regiment.  Booth. 

FIF'ER,  7i.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 
FIF'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  fiftyn.] 

Five  and  ten. 
FIF'TEENTH,  a.     [Sax.  fiftyntha.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifteen  ;  the  fifth  after  the  tenth. 

2.  Containing  one  part  in  fifteen. 
FIF'TEENTH,  ti.    A  fifteenth  part. 

2.  An  ancient  tax  laid  on  towns,  boroughs,  &c, 
in  England,  being  one  fifteenth  part  of  what  each 
town,  &c,  had  been  valued  at;  or  it  was  a  fifteenth 
of  each  man's  personal  estate.  Buchanan. 

3.  In  music,  the  double  octave. 
FIFTH,  a.     [Sax.  fifta.     See  Five.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  the  next  to  the  fourth. 

2.  Elliptically,  a  fifth  part ;  or  the  word  may  be 
considered  as  a  noun ;  as,  to  give  a  fifth  or  two 
fifths. 

FIFTH,  ti.      In  music,  an  interval  consisting  of  three 

tones  and  a  semitone.  Encyc. 

FIFTH'LY,  adv.     In  the  fifth  place. 
FIFTH-MON'ARCH-Y-MEN,  n.  pi.  A  fanatical  sect 
in  England,  who  considered  Cromwell  as  commenc- 
ing the  fifth  great  monarchy  of  the  world,  during 
which  Christ  should  reign  on  earth  a  thousand  years. 

Brande. 
FIF'TI-ETH,  a.     [Sax.  fifteoget lia ;  fif,  five,  and  teo- 
getha,  tenth.] 

The  ordinal  of  fifty ;  as,  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  foot. 
This  may  be  used  elliptically  ;  as,  a  fiftieth  of  his 
goods,  part  being  understood  ;  or,  in  this  case,  the 
word  may  be  treated  in  grammar  as  a  noun,  admit- 
ting a  plural ;  as,  two  fiftietlis. 
FIF'TY,  a.  [Sax.  fiftig ;  fif,  five,  and  Goth,  tig,  ten.] 
Five  tens ;  five  times  ten  ;  as,  fifty  men.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  noun  in  the  plural. 

And  they  sat  down  by  fifties.  —  Mark  vi. 
FIG,  Tt.*[L.  ficus;  Sp.figo,  or  higo  ;  It.  fico ;  Ft.  figue; 
G.  feige  ;  D.  vyg ;  Heb.  MS  ;  Ch.  nJB.] 
*1.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree,  which  is  of  a  round 
or  oblong  shape,  and  a  dark-purplish  color,  with  the 
pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  But  the  varieties  are  numer- 
ous ;  some  being  blue,  others  red,  and  others  of  a 
dark-brown  color.  Encyc. 

2.  The  fig-tree.  Pope. 

FIG,  7j.  (.  To  insult  with  ficoes,  or  contemptuous  mo- 
tions of  the  fingers.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's  head.  [JVof, 
used.]  ISEstrange. 

FIG'-AP-PLE,  ti.    A  species  of  apple.  Johnson. 
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FIG'-GNAT,  (  nat,)  n.    An  insect  of  the  fly  kind. 

Johnson. 

FIG'-LEAF,  7t.  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree ;  also,  a  thin 
covering,  in  allusion  to  the  first  covering  of  Adam 
and  Eve. 

FIG-MAR'I-GoLD,  77.  The  Mesembryanthemum,  a 
succulent  plant,  resembling  houseleek. 

Fam.  of  Plants.     Miller. 

FIG'-PECK-ER,  n.    [L.  ficedula.] 
A  bird. 

FIG'-TREE,  7i.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ficus,  growing 
in  warm  climates,  and  valued  for  its  fruit.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  common,  turbinated,  carnous,  and  conni- 
vent,  inclosing  the  florets.  The  male  calyx  is  tri- 
partite ;  no  corol ;  three  stamens.  The  female  calyx 
is  quinquepartite  ;  no  corol ;  one  pistil ;  one  seed. 

Encyc. 
To  dwell  under  tur  vine  and  fig-tree,  is  to  live  in 
peace  and  safety.     1  Kings  iv. 

FIG'-WORT,  7i.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Scrophularia. 

FIG'A-RY,  ti.     A  frolic. 

FIG'A-RY,  for  Vagary,  is  not  English. 

FIGHT,  (f Ite,)  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Fought,  (fawt.) 
[Sax.  feahtan,  feohtan  ;  G.  fechten ;  D.  vegten  ;  S w. 
fdckta;   Dan.fegter;  Ir.  fichini.] 

1.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victory,  in  battle  or  in 
single  combat ;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  subdue,  or  de- 
stroy an  enemy,  either  by  blows  or  weapons  ;  to  con- 
tend in  arms. 

Come  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with  the  children  of 
Amnion.       Judges  y.i. 

When  two  persons  or  parties  contend  in  person, 
fight  is  usually  followed  by  with.  But  when  we  speak 
of  carrying  on  war  in  any  other  form,  we  may  say, 
to  fight  against. 

Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought  against  all  bis 

enemies  on  every  side.  —  1  Sam.  xiv. 
Hazael  king  of  Syria  went  up,  and  fought  against  Gath.  —  2 
Kings  xii. 

It  is  treason  for  a  man  to  join  an  enemy  to  fight 
against  his  country.     Hence, 

To  fight  against,  is  to  act  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  strive  to  conquer  or  resist. 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera.  — Judges  v. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  strive ;  to  struggle  to  resist  or 
check. 

3.  To  act  as  a  soldier  Shak. 
FIGHT,  (flte,)  v.  U    To  carry  on  contention  ;  to  main- 
tain a  struggle  for  victory  over  enemies. 

I  have  fought  a  good  fight. —  2  Tim.  iv. 

2.  To  contend  with  in  battle;  to  war  against. 
They  fought  the  enemy  in  two  pitched  battles.  The 
captain  fought  the  frigate  seven  glasses.  [Elliptical ; 
with  being  understood.] 

3.  To  cause  to  fight ;  as,  to  fight  cocks  ;  to  fight 
one's  ship. 

FIGHT,  (flte,)  7t.tA  battle  ;  an  engagement ;  a  contest 
in  arms ;  a  struggle  for  victory,  either  between  indi- 
viduals, or  between  armies,  ships,  or  navies.  A  duel 
is  called  a  single  fight,  or  combat. 
2.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 
Up  with  your  fights  and  your  nettings  prepare.  Dryden. 

FIGHT'ER,  n.  One  that  fights ;  a  combatant ;  a  war- 
rior. 

FIGHT'ING,  (fit'ing,)  ppr.  Contending  in  battle; 
striving  for  victory  or  conquest. 

2.  a.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for  battle. 

A  host' of  fighting  men.  — 2  Chron.  xxtI. 

3.  Occupied  in  war  ;  being  the  scene  of  war ;  as, 
a  fighting  field.  Pope. 

FIGHT'ING,  re.    Contention  ;  strife  ;  quarrel. 

Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  — 2  Cor.  vii. 

FIG'MENT,  7t.      [In  figmentum,  from  fingo,  to  feign.] 
An  invention  ;  a  fiction  ;  something  feigned  or  im- 
agined.     These  assertions   are  the  figments  of  idle 
brains.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

FIG'U-LATE,  a.      [L.  figulo,  to  fashion,  from  fingo, 
or  rather  figo,  which  appears  to  be  the  root  of  fingo.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay  ;    molded  ;  shaped.     [Little 
used.] 

FIG-U.-RA-BIL'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capable 
of  a  certain  fixed  or  stable  form. 

FIG'U-RA-BLE,  a.  [from  figure.]  Capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  certain  fixed  form  or  shape.  Thus,  lead 
is  figurable,  but  water  is  not.  Bacon. 

FIG'tJ-RAL,  a.  Represented  by  figure  ordelineation  ; 
as,  figural  resemblances.  Brown. 

Firntral  numbers.     See  Fiourate  Numbers. 

FIG'U-RANT,  n.  m.    j  [Fr.]     One  who  dances  at  the 

FIO'  U-RANTE,  ti.  /.  \  opera,  not  singly,  but  in 
groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who  fig- 
ures in  its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say.  Hence, 
applied  to  those  who  figure  in  any  scene,  without 
taking  a  prominent  part. 

FIG'lI-RATE,  a.     [L.  figuratus.] 

1.  Of  a  certain  determinate  form. 

Plants  are  all  fgurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bodies 
are  not.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate  form  ;  as, 
figurate  stones ;  stones  or  fossils  resembling  shells. 
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3.  Figurative.     [Not  used.] 

Figurute  counterpoint ;  in  music,  that  wherein  there 
is  a  mixture  of  discords  with  concords.       Brandc. 

Figuratc  descant ;  that  in  which  discords  are  con- 
cerned, though  not  so  much  as  concords.  It  may  be 
called  tile  ornament  or  rhetorical  part  of  music,  con- 
taining all  the  varieties  of  points,  figures,  syncopes, 
and  diversities  of  measure.  Harris. 

Figurate  numbers,  in  mathematics,  are  numbers 
formed  according  to  certain  laws,  and  having  pecu- 
liar relations  to  different  geometrical  figures,  as,  tri- 
angles, squares,  pentagons,  &x.  In  the  following  ex- 
ample, the  two  lower  lines  are  composed  of  figuratc 
iiumbe  s:  — 

1,    2,     3,    4,  &c. 
1,     3,    C,  10,  &c. 
1,     4,  1ft,  20,  &c. 
FIG'U_-Ra-TED,  a.    Having  a  determinate  form. 

Potter. 
FIG'tJ-RATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  figurate  manner. 
FIG-U-Ra'TION,  n.     The  act  of  giving  figure  or  de- 
terminate form.  Bacon. 

2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form.  Bacon. 

3.  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in  music. 

Gregory. 
FIG'IT-RA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  figuratif,  from  figure.] 

1.  Representing  something  else;  representing  by 
resemblance;  typical. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, but  for  a  turn',  to  shadow  out  the  true  glory  of  a 
move  divine  sanctity.  Hooker. 

2.  Representing  by  resemblance  ;  not  literal  or 
direct.  A  figurative  expression  is  one  in  which  the 
words  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  used  ;  as, 

Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword.  Shak. 

3.  Abounding  with  figures  of  speech;  as,  a  de- 
scription highly  figurative. 

FIG'lJ-RA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  a  figure  ;  in  a  manner 
to  exhibit  ideas  by  resemblance  ;  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  which  words  originally  imply.  Words  are 
used  figuratively,  when  they  express  something  dif- 
ferent from  their  usual  meaning. 

FIG'U-RA-TIVE-NESS,  71.    State  of  being  figurative. 

FIG'IJRE,  (lig'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  figure;  L.  figura,  from 
figo,  to  fix  or  set;  W.  Jugyr,  from  fugiaw,  to  feign. 
See  Feign.] 

1.  The  form  of  any  thing,  as  expressed  by  the  out- 
line or  terminating  extremities.  Flowers  have  ex- 
quisite figures.  A  triangle  is  a.  figure  of  three  sides. 
A  square  is  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides  and  equal 
angles. 

2.  Shape  ;  form  ;  person ;  as,  a  lady  of  elegant 
figure. 

A  good  figure,  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives  credit  at 
first  sight,to  the  choice  of  cither.  Richardson. 

3.  Distinguished  appearance  ;  eminence  ;  distinc- 
tion ;  remarkable  character.  Ames  made  a  figure  in 
congress;  Hamilton,  in  the  cabinet. 

4»  Appearance  of  any  kind  ;  as,  an  ill  figure ;  a 
mean  figure. 

5.  Magnificence ;  splendor ;  as,  to  live  in  figure 
and  indulgence.  Law. 

6.  A  statue ;  an  image  ;  that  which  is  formed  in 
resemblance  of  something  else ;  as,  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  plaster. 

7.  Representation  in  painting;  the  lines  and  colors 
which  represent  an  animal,  particularly  a  person  ; 
as,  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture  ;  a  subordinate 
figure. 

8.  In  manufactures,  a  design  or  representation 
wrought  on  damask,  velvet,  and  other  stuffs. 

9.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to 
the  order  or  disposition  of  the  middle  term.    Watts. 

10.  In  arithmetic,  a  character  denoting  a  number ; 
a  digit ;  as,  2,  7,  9. 

11.  In  geometry,  a  diagram. 

12.  In  astrology,  the  horoscope  ;  the  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses.  Shak. 

13.  In  theology,  type  ;  representative. 

Who  was  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  — Rom.  v. 

14.  In  rhetoric,  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in 
which  words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary  signifi- 
cation, or  a  mode  more  beautiful  and  emphatical  than 
the  ordinary  way  of  expressing  the  sense ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  imagination  and  passions  ;  as,  knowl- 
edge is  the  light  of  the  mind  ;  the  soul  mounts  on  the 
wings  of  faith  ;  youth  is  the  morning  of  life.  In 
strictness,  the  change  of  a  word  is  a  trope,  and  any 
affection  of  a  sentence  a  figure;  but  these  terms  are 
often  confounded.  Locke. 

15.  In  grammar,  any  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
analogy  or  syntax. 

16.  In  dancing,  the  several  steps  which  the  dancer 
makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as  they 
form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

FIGURE,  (lig'yur,)  v.  t.  To  form  or  mold  into  any 
determinate  shape 

Accept  litis  goblet,  rough  with  figured  gold.  Dryden. 

2.  To  show  by  corporeal  resemblance,  as  in  picture 
or  statuary. 
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3.  To  make  a  drawing  of;  as,  to  figure  a  plant,  a 
shell,  &c.     [  Used  chiefly  in  the  natural  sciences.] 

4.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  or  images ;  to 
mark  with  figures  ;  to  form  figures  in  by  art ;  as,  to 
figure  velvet  or  muslin. 

5.  To  diversify;  to  variegate  with  adventitious 
forms  of  matter. 

6.  To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resem- 
blance. 

The  matter  of  the  Bacraments  figureth  their  end.  Hooker. 

7.  To  imagine  ;  to  image  in  the  mind.      Temple. 

8.  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow.  Shale. 

9.  To  form  figuratively ;  to  use  in  a  sense  not 
literal ;  as,  figured  expressions.     [Little  used.] 

10.  To  note  by  characters.  [Locke. 
As  through  a  crystal  glass  lUc  figured  hours  are  seen.    Dryden. 

11.  In  music,  to  pass  several  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations.  Encyc. 

FIG'IJRE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distinguished. 
The  envoy  figured  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud. 

FIG'tfRE-eAST'ER,    j   n.    A  pretender  to  astrology. 

FIG'UKE-FLING'ER,  j       [Obs.] 

FIG'tJRE-STONE,  n.  A  name  of  the  agalmatolite, 
or  bildstein. 

FIG'tJR-£D,   (fig'yurd,)  pp.     Represented  by  resem- 
blance ;   adorned  with  figures ;   formed  into  a  de- 
terminate figure. 
2.  In  music,  free  and  florid. 

FIG'UR -JED,  a.    Adorned  with  figures. 

FIG'IJRE-HEAD,  71.*  The  figure,  statue,  or  bust,  on 
the  projecting  part  of  the  head  of  a  ship.     Brandc. 

FIG'IJR-ING,  n.    Act  jf  making  figures. 

FIG'IJR-ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  determinate  shape  ; 
representing  by  types  or  resemblances  ;  adorning 
with  figures  ;  making  a  distinguished  appearance. 

FI-La'CEOUS,  (fe-la'shus,)  a.     [L.  filum,  a  thread  ; 
Fr.  file ;  Sp.  hilo.] 
Composed  or  consisting  of  threads.  Bacon. 

FIL'A-CER,  n.  [Norm,  filiccr,  from  file,  a  thread  or 
file,  L.  filum,  Sp.  hilo.] 

An  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
so  called  from  filing  the  writs  on  which  he  makes 
process.  There  are  fourteen  of  them  in  their  several 
divisions  and  counties.  They  make  out  all  original 
processes,  real,  personal  and  mixed.  Harris. 

FIL' A-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  h.filamcnta,  threads,  from 
filum.] 

A  thread  ;  a  fiber.  In  anatomy  and  natural  history, 
a  fine  thread,  of  which  flesh,  nerves,  skin,  plants, 
roots,  &c,  and, also  some  minerals,  are  composed. 
So  the  spider's  web  is  composed  of  filaments.  The 
threadlike  part  of  the  stamens  of  plants  is  called 
the  filament. 

FIL-A-MENT'OUS,  a.  Like  a  thread  ;  consisting  of 
fine  filaments. 

FIL'AN-DERS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  filandres,  from  filum,  a 
thread.] 

A  disease  in  hawks,  consisting  of  filaments  of 
congulated  blood  ;  also,  small  worms  wrapt  in  a  thin 
skin  or  net,  near  the  reins  of  a  hawk.  Encyc. 

FIL'A-TO-RY,  n.     [from  h.  filum,  a  thread.] 
A  machine  which  forms  or  spins  threads. 
This  manufactory  has  three  filalories,  each  of  640  reels,  which 
are  moved  by  a  water-wheel,  and,  besides,  a  small  filalory 
turned  by  men.  Tooke. 

FIL'A-TIJRE,  71.  Literally,  a  drawing  out  into  threads  ; 
hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons,  or  an 
establishment  for  reeling. 

FIL'BERT,  n.  [L.  avellana,  with  which  the  first  syl- 
lable corresponds  ;  fil,  vel.) 

The  ftuit  of  the  cultivated  Corylus  or  hazel  ;  an 
egg-shaped  nut,  containing  a  kernel,  that  has  a  mild, 
farinaceous,  oily  taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  oil 
of  almonds.  Encyc. 

FILCH,  v.  t.  [This  word,  like  pilfer,  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  file  or  peel,  to  strip  or  rub  off.  But  I 
know  not  from  what  source  we  have  received  it. 
In  Sp.  pcllizcar  is  to  pilfer,  nsfiloutcr,  in  French,  is  to 
pick  the  pocket.] 

To  steal  something  of  little  value  ;  to  pilfer ;  to 
steal ;  to  pillage ;  to  take  wrongfully  from  another. 

Pain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away.  Dryden. 

But  he  HvaI  filches  from  mo  my  good  name, 

Hobs  me  of  that  which  not  euricncB  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shak. 

FIL^H'JSD,  (filcht,)  pp.     Stolen  ;   taken  wrongfully 

from  another  ;  pillaged  ;  pilfered. 
FILCH'ER,  71.    A  thief;  one  who  is  guilty  of  petty 

theft. 
FILCH'ING,   ppr.     Stealing,    taking    from    another 

wrongfully  ;  pilfering. 
FILCH'ING-LY,  adv.    By   pilfering ;    in   a  thievish 

manner. 
FILE,  71.     [Fr.  file,  a  row  ;  filet,  a  thread  ;  L.  filum  ; 

Sp.  hilo  ;  Port,  fila ;  It.  fila,  filo ;  Russ.  bid,  a  thread 

of  flax.    The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  draw  out 

or  extend,  or  to  twist.    W.filliaio,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  thread,  string,  or  line  ;  particularly,  a  line  or 

wire  on  which   papers  are  strung  in   due  order  for 

preservation,  and  for  conveniently  finding  them  when 

wanted.    Documents  are  kept  on  file. 


FIL 

2.  The  whole  number  of  papers  strung  on  a  line 
or  wire ;  as,  a  file  of  writs.  A  file  is  a  record  of 
court. 

3.  A  bundle  of  papers  tied  together,  with  the  title 
of  each  indorsed  ;  tlic  mode  of  arranging  and  keeping 
papers  being  changed,  without  a  change  of  names. 

4.  A  roll,  list,  or  catalogue.  Sliak.     Burke. 

5.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another, 
from  front  to  rear ;  the  number  of  men  constituting 
the  depth  of  the  battalion  or  squadron. 

FILE,  v.  t.  To  string  ;  to  fasten,  as  papers,  on  a  line 
or  wire  for  preservation.  Declarations  and  affidavits 
must  be  filed.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after 
judgment. 

2.  To  arrange  or  insert  in  a  bundle,  as  papers,  in- 
dorsing the  title  on  each  paper.  This  is  711170  the 
more  common  mode  of  filing  papers  in  private  and  public 
ofjices. 

3.  To  present  or  exhibit  officially,  or  for  trial ;  as, 
to  file  a  bill  in  chancery. 

FILE,  v.  i.    To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  soldiers,  not 

abreast,  but  one  after  another. 
FILE,  ?!.     [Sax.  feol ;  D.  vyl;  G.  feile  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 

fil,  a  file  ;  Russ.  pila,  a  saw  ;  perhaps  connected  in 

origin  with  polish,  which  see.    Class  Bl,  No.  30,  32, 

33,45.] 
An  instruLieTit  used  in  smoothing  and  polishing 

metals,  formed  of  iron   or  steel,  and  cut  in  little 

fuiTows. 
FILE,  v.  t.    [Russ.  opilevayu,  and  spilivayu,  to  file.] 

1.  To  rub  and  smooth  with  a  file  ;  to  polish. 

2.  To  cut  as  with  a  file ;  to  wear  off  or  away  by 
friction  ;  as,  to  file  off  a  tooth 

3.  [from  defile.]     To  foul  or  defile.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

FILE'-CUT'TER,  n.    A  maker  of  files.        Mozon. 

FIL'jED,  (flld,)  pp.  Placed  on  a  line  or  wire  ;  placed 
in  a  bundle  and  indorsed ;  smoothed  or  polished 
with  a  file. 

FILE'-FISH,  71.  A  name  given  to  certain  fishes  from 
their  skin  being  granulated  like  a  file.  They  are  in- 
termediate between  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  fish- 
es, and  constitute  the  genus  Batistes.      Partington. 

FILE'-LEAD'ER,  n.  The  soldier  placed  in  the  front 
of  a  file.  Cyc. 

FIL'E-MOT,  77.     [Fr.  feuille^mortc,  a  dead  leaf.] 

A  yellowish  brown  color ;  the  color  of  a  faded 
leaf.  Swift. 

FIL'ER,  71.  One  who  uses  a  file  in  smocthing  and 
polishing. 

FIL'IAL,  (fil'yal,)  a.  [Fr.  filial;  It.  filiate  ;  Sp.  filial; 
from  L.  filius,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter,  Sp.  hijo,  Cop- 
tic fain,  Sans,  bala  or  ball.  It  agrees  in  elements 
with  foal  and  pullus.  The  Welsh  has  hiliaw  and  ep- 
piliaw,  to  bring  forth  ;  hil  and  eppil,  progeny.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter;  becoming  a 
child  in  relation  to  his  parents.  Filial  love  is  such 
an  affection  as  a  child  naturally  bears  to  his  parents. 
Filial  duty  or  obedience  is  such  duty  or  obedience  as 
the  child  owes  to  his  parents. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 


Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  their  filial  heads. 


Prior. 


FIL'IAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  filial  manner 
FIL-I-A'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  filius,  a  son.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  a  father  ;  cor- 
relative to  paternity.  Hale, 

2.  Adoption. 

3.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one  as 
its  father;  affiliation.  Smart 

FIL-IC'I-FORM,  (-is'e-form,)  a.    Fern-shaped.  Smart. 

FIL'I-COID,  a.    [filices  and  ados-] 

In  botany,  fern-like  ;  having  the  form  of  ferns. 

FIL'I-COID,  71.    A  plant  resembling  ferns.    LiniUey. 

FIL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  thread  or  filament;  slender 
and  of  equal  thickness  from  top  to  bottom  ;  as,  a  fili- 
form style  or  peduncle.  Jilartyn. 

FIL'I-GRANE,  71.  [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and  granum, 
a  grain.] 

The  original  word  for  Filigree,  which  see. 

FIL'I-GREE,  71.  A  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  and 
silver,  wrought  delicately  in  the  manner  of  little 
threads  or  grains,  or  of  both  intermixed.       Hebcrt. 

FIL'I-GREED,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree.  For- 
merly spelt  Filigraned.  Tatler. 

FIL'ING,  ppr.  Placing  on  a  string  or  wire,  or  in  a 
bundle  of  papers  ;  presenting  for  trial ;  marching  in 
a  file  ;  smoothing  with  a  file. 

FIL'INGS,  n.  pi.  Fragments  or  particles  rubbed  off 
by  the  act  of  filing  ;  as,  filings  of  iron. 

FILL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fyllau,  gefillan ;  D.  vullcn ;  G.fullen  ; 
Sw.  fylla  ;  Dan.  fyldcr,  to  fill ;  Fr.  fouler,  to  full,  to 
tread,  that  is,  to  press,  to  crowd  ;  foulc,  a  crowd  ;  Gr. 
woXvc,  ttiXXvi;  allied,  perhaps,  to  fold  and  felt;  Ir. 
fillim;  Gr.  niXoc;  ttiAooj,  to  stuff;  L.  pilus,  piteus. 
We  are  told  that  the  Gr.  ire\a<o,  to  approach,  signi- 
fied originally  to  thrust  or  drive,  L.  pello,  and  con- 
tracted into  rrAa<.>,  it  is  rendered  to  fill,  and  nXeoc  is 
full.  If  a  vowel  was  originally  used  between  -  and 
A,  in  these  words,  they  coincide  with  fill;  and  the 
L.  pleo;  (for  pcleo,)  in  all  its  compounds,  is  the  same 
word.  In  Russ.  polnei  is  full ;  polni/u,  to  fill.  See 
Class  Bl,  No.  9,  11,  12,  15,  22,  30,  45,  47.] 
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1.  Properly,  to  press  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  stuff.  Hence, 
to  put  or  pour  in,  till  the  thing  will  hold  no  more  ; 
as,  to  fill  a  basket,  a  bottle,  a  vessel. 

Fill  the  water-pots   with  water  j  and  tljfey  Jilled   them  to  the 
brim.  — John  ii. 

2.  To  store ;  to  supply  with  abundance. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas.  — 
Gen.  i. 

3.  To  cause  to  abound  ;  to  make  universally  prev- 
alent. 

The  earth  viasjillcd  witli  violence.  — Gen.  vi. 

4.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness  as  to 
Jill  so  great  a  multitude  ?  —  Matt.  xv. 

5.  To  glut ;  to  surfeit. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  mere  Jilling.  Bacon. 

6.  To  make  plump  ;  as,  in  a  good  season  the  grain 
is  well  Jilled.  In  the  summer  of  1816,  the  driest  and 
coldest  which  the  oldest  man  remembered,  the  rye 

1  was  so  well  Jilled,  that  the  grain  protruded  beyond 
the  husk,  and  a  shock  yielded  a  peck  more  than  in 
common  years. 

7.  To  press  and  dilnte  on  all  sides,  or  to  the  ex- 
tremities ;  as,  the  saiis  were  Jilled. 

8.  To  supply  with  liquor ;  to  pour  into  ;  as,  to  Jill 
a  glass  for  a  guest. 

9.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent ;  as,  to  Jill  an 
office  or  vacancy.  Hamilton 

10.  To  hold  ;  to  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of; 
to  officiate  in,  as  an  incumbent;  as,  a  king  Jills  a 
throne  ;  the  president  Jills  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate ;  the  speaker  of  the  house  Jills  the  chair. 

11.  In  seamanship,  to  brace  the  yards,  so  that  the 
wind  will  act  upon  the  after  surface  of  the  sails. 

Totten. 
To  Jill  out ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  to  the  desired 
To  Jill  up ;  to  make  full.  [limit. 

It  poura  the  bliss  ihal  fills  up  all  the  mind.  Pope. 

But  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  the  use  of  up 
weakens  the  force  of  the  phrase. 

2.  To  occupy  ;  to  rill.  Seek  to  Jill  up  life  with 
useful  employments. 

3.  To  fill ;  to  occupy  the  whole  extent ;  as,  to  Jill 
up  a  given  space. 

4.  To  engage  or  employ  ;  as,  to  Jill  up  time. 

5.  To  complete  ;  as,  to  Jill  up  the  measure  of  sin. 

6.  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish.  [Matt,  xxiii. 
Andfill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ.  —  Col.  i. 

FILL,  v.  i.    To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for  drinking ;   to 
give  to  drink. 

In  the  cup  wiiich  she  hath  filled,  Jill  to  her  double.  —Rev.  xviii. 

2.  To  grow  or  become  full.  Corn  fills  well  in  a 
warm  season.    A  mill  pond  fills  during  the  night. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  satiate. 

To  Jill  up ;  to  grow  or  become  full.    The  channel 
of  the  river  fills  up  with  sand  every  spring. 
FILL    7i.     Fullness;   as  much  as  supplies  want;  as 
much  as  gives  complete  satisfaction.    Eat  and  drink 
to  the  fill.    Take  your  fill  of  joy. 

The  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and   ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and 
dwell  therein  in  safety.  —  Lev.  xxv. 

FIL'LA-GREE.     See  Filigrane. 
FILLS  DE  CHAM'BRE,  (-sham'br,)  [Fr.]    A  cham- 
ber-maid. 
FILL'ED,  pp.    Made  full ;  supplied  with  abundance. 
FILL'ER,  n.     One  who  fills ;  one  whose  employment 
is  to  fill  vessels. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  filli 
always  at  work. 

2.  That  which  fills  any  space. 

3.  One  that  supplies  abundantly 
FIL'LET,  n.     [Fr.  filet,  a  thread,  from  file,  L.  filum.] 

1    A  little  band  to  tie  about  the  hair  of  the  head. 
A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ;  applied  to  veal ; 
as,  a  fillet  of  veal. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together  and  tied  round.        Swift. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  little  square  member  or  orna- 
ment used  in  divers  places,  but  generally  as  a  corona 
over  a  greater  molding  ;  called  also  listel.  Also,  the 
broad,  longitudinal  ridge  between  the  flutings  of  a 
Grecian  column,  except  the  Doric. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  contain- 
ing only  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  runs  quite  round  near  the 
edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak.  Encyc. 

6.  Among  painters  and  gilders,  a  little  rule  or  reg- 
let  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain  moldings,  or  on 
the  edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c,  especially  when 
painted  white,  by  way  of  enrichment.  Encyc. 

7.  In  the  manege,  the  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at 
the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

Encyc. 
FIL'LET,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  little  band. 

2.  To  adorn  with  an  astragal.     Ex.  xxxviii. 
FIL'LET-ED,  pp.    Bound  with  a  little  band. 
FIL'LET-ING,  ppr.     Binding  with    a  little  band  or 
FIL'LI-BEG,  n  *  [Gael,  filleadli-beg.]  [fillet. 

A  little  plaid  ;  a  kilt  or  dress  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


,  so  .as  to  keep  the  fillers 
Mortimer. 

Dryden. 


FILL'ING,  ppr.     Making  full;  supplying  abundantly  ; 

growing  full. 
FiLL'ING,  ?t.     A  making  full ;  supply. 

2.  The  woof  in  weaving. 
FIL'LIP,  v.  U  [Probably  from  the  root  of  L.  pello,  like 

pell,  W.fil.     See  .Filly.] 

To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  first  placed 

against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  forced  from  that 

position  with  a  sudden  spring. 
FIL'LIP,  n.    A  jerk  of  the  finger  forced  suddenly 

from  the  thumb. 
FIL'LIP-ING,  ppr.    Striking  with  the  nail  or  end  of 

the  finger. 
FIL'LY,  n.     [W.  filawg,  from  fil,  a  scud  ;  a  dart ;    co- 
inciding with  Fr.  fille,  L.  filia,  Eng.  foal,  a  shoot, 

issue.] 

1.  A  female  or  mare  colt ;  a  young  mare. 

2.  A  wanton  girl.  Beaum. 
FILM,  n.      [Sax.  film.      Q.u.  W.  fylliaw,  to  shade  or 

grow  over,  or  It.  velame,  a  vail,  a  film,  L.  velamcn, 
or  from  L.  pellis.] 

A  thin  skin  ;  a  pellicle,  as  on  the  eye.  In  plants, 
it  denotes  the  thin  skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in 
pods. 

FILM,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle 

Sltak. 

FILM'I-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  filmy. 

FILM'Y,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or  pelli- 
cles. 

Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  fly.         Dryden. 

FT'LoSE,  a.  In  zoology,  that  ends  in  a  thread-like 
process.  Brande 

FIL'TER,  n.  [Fr.  filtrc,  feutre  •  3f  filtro  ;  It.  feltro  ; 
properly,  felt,  fulled  wool,  lana  coacta,  this  being 
used  for  straining  liquors.] 

A  strainer  ;  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  paper,  or  other 
substance,  through  which  liquors  are  passed  for  defe- 
cation. A  filter  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low inverted  cone,  or  by  a  twist  of  thread  or  yarn, 
being  wetted,  and  one  end  put  in  the  liquor,  and  the 
other  suffered  to  hang  out  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquor.    Porous  stone  is  often  used  as  a  filter. 

FIL'TER,  v.  t.  To  purify  or'defecate  liquor,  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  filter,  or  causing  it  to  pass  through 
a  porous  substance  that  retains  any  feculent  matter. 

FIL'TER,  v.  i.     To  percolate ;  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

FIL'TER,  n.     See  Philter. 

FIL'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Strained  ;  defecated  by  a  fil- 
ter. 

FIL'TER-ING,  ppr.    Straining  ;  defecating. 

FIL'TER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  passing  through  a  filter. 

FILTH,  n.  f  Sax.  fyllh,  from  fid,  fula,  foul ;  D. 
vuilte.     See  Foul  and  Defile.] 

1.  Dirt ;  any  foul  matter ;  any  thing  that  soils  or 
defiles  ;  waste  matter ;  nastiness. 

2.  Corruption  ;  pollution  ;  any  thing  that  sullies  or 
defiles  the  moral  character. 

To  purify  the  soul  from  the  dross  and  filth  of  sensual  delights. 

TUlotson. 

FILTH'I-LY,    adv.      In  a    filthy    manner;    foully; 

grossly. 
FILTH'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  filthy. 

2.  Foulness ;  dirtiness  ;  filth  ;  nastiness. 

Carry  forth  the  ftWiiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  — 2  Chron.  xxix. 

3.  Corruption;  pollution  ;  defilement  by  sin  ;  im- 
.  purity. 

Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  —  2  Cor.  vii. 

FILTH'Y,  a.t  Dirty  ;  foul ;  unclean  ;  nasty. 

2.  Polluted ;  defiled  by  sinful  practices ;  morally 
impure.  . 

He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still.  — Rev.  xxii. 

3.  Obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  means ;  as,  filthy 
lucre.     Tit.  i.  . 

FIL'TRaTE,  v.  t.  [Sp.  filtrar ;  It.  filtrare ;  Fr.  filtrcr. 
See  Filter.] 

To  filter ;  to  defecate,  as  liquor,  by  straining  or  per- 
colation. 

FIL'TRaTE,  n.  The  liquid  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  filter. 

FIL-TRa'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  filtering; 
the  mechanical  separation  of  a  liquid  from  the  undis- 
solved particles  floating  in  it.  The  filtering  substance 
may  consist  of  any  porous  matter,  as  porous  earthen- 
ware, unsized  paper,  sand,  &c.  Ore. 

FIM'BLE-HEMP,  n.  Ifemale-hemp.]  Light  summer 
hemp,  that  bears  no  seed.  Mortimer. 

FIM'BRI-ATE,  a.     [L.  fimbria,  a  border  or  fringe.] 
In  botany,  fringed  ;  having  the  margin  bordered  by 
filiform  processes  thicker  than  hairs.  Lindley. 

FIM'BRI-ATE,  i!.  t.     To  hem  ;  to  fringe.        Fuller. 

FIM'BRI-A-TED,  pp.     Hemmed  ;  fringed. 

FIM'BRI-A-TED,  a.  In  heraldry,  ornamented  as  an 
ordinary,  with  a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another 
tincture.  Encyc. 

FIM'BRI-A-TING,pj>r.    Hemming;  fringing. 

FIN,  n.  [Sax.  Jinn;  D.vin;  Sw.  fena;  Dan.  finne; 
L.  pinna,  or  penna.  The  sense  is  probably  a  shoot, 
or  it  is  from  diminishing.    See  Fine.    Class  Bn.] 

The  fin  of  a  fish  consists  of  a  membrane  sup- 
ported by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossi- 
cles.   The  fins  of  fish  serve  to  keep  their  bodies  up- 


right, and  to  prevent  wavering  or  vacillation.  The 
fins,  except  the  caudal,  do  not  assist  in  progn.  isive 
motion,  the  tail  being  the  instrument  of  swimming 

FIN,  v  t.     To  carve  or  cut  up  a  chub. 

FIN'A-BLE,  a.    [See  Fine.]     That  admits  a  fine. 
2.  Subject  to  a  fine  or  penalty  ;  as,  a  finable  person 
or  offense. 

FI'NAL,  o.t  [Fr.  and  Sp.  final ;  L.finalis;  It  finale. 
See  Fine. J 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  end  or  conclusion  ;  last ;  ul- 
timate ;  as,  the  final  issue  or  event  of  things  ;  final 
hope  ;  final  salvation. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decisive ;  ultimate  ;  as,  o.  final  judg- 
ment. The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  final  to  the 
power  of  Bonaparte ;  it  brought  the  contest  to  a 
final  issue. 

3.  Respecting  the  end  or  object  to  be  gained  ;  re- 
specting the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view.  The 
efficient  cause  is  that  which  produces  the  event  or  ef- 
fect;  thefinal  cause  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
any  thing  is  done. 

Fl-NA'LE,  (fe-na'la,)  n.  [It.]  The  last  note  or  end  of 
a  piece  of  music. 

2.  The  last  performance  in  any  act  of  an  opera,  or 
tfiat  which  closes  a  concert ;  close  ;  termination. 
FI-NAL'I-TY,  n.     Final  state.  Baxter. 

FI'NAL-LY,   ado.    At  the  end   or  conclusion ;  ulti- 
mately ;    lastly.      The  cause  is  expensive,  but  we 
shall  finally  recover      The  contest  was  long,  but  the 
Romans  finally  conquered. 
2.  Completely  ;  beyond  recovery. 

The  enemy  was  finally  exterminated.  Dairies. 

FI-NANCE',  (fe-nans',)  n.  [Fr.  and  Norm,  finance ; 
Arm.  Jinanci,  fine,  subsidy.  Finance  is  from  fine,  in 
the  sense  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  king  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  ;  a  feudal 
sense.  ^ier\ce,  finance  was  originally  revenue  arising 
from  ™es.     See  Fine.] 

Revenue  ;  income  of  a  king  or  state.  Bacon. 

The  United  States,  near  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, appointed  a  superintendent  of  finance. 
[It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  plural.] 
FI-NAN'CES,  n.  pi.    Re"enue  ;    funds  in  the  public 
treasury,  or  accruing  to  it ;    public  resources  of  mon- 
ey.   The  finances  of  the  king  or  government  were  in 
a  low  condition.    The  finances  were  exhausted. 
2.  The  income  or  resources  of  individuals. 
[But  the  word  is  most  properly  applicable  to  public 
revenue.] 
FI-NAN'CIAL,  (fe-nan'shal,)  a.    Pertaining  to  public 
revenue ;  as,  financial  concerns  or  operations. 

Anderson. 
FI-NAN'CIAL-LY,  adv.  In  relation  to  finances  or  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  in  a  manner  to  produce  revenue. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  consider  as  financially  effective 
exports  all  the  goods  and  produce  which  have  been  sent 
abroad.  Walsh. 

FIN-AN-CIeR',  (fin-an-seer',)  n.  [In  France,  a  re- 
ceiver or  farmer  of  the  public  revenues.] 

1.  An  officer  who  receives  and  manages  the  pub- 
lic revenues  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  principles  or  system  of 
public  revenue  ;  one  who  understands  the  mode  of 
raising  money  by  imposts,  excise,  or  taxes,  and  the 
economical  management  and  application  of  public 
money. 

3.  One  who  is  intrusted  with  the  collection  and 
management  of  the  revenues  of  a  corporation. 

4.  One  skilled  in  banking  operations. 
Fl'NA-RY.     See  Finery.  Diet. 
FINCH,  n.     [Sax.  fine ;  G.  fink  ;  D.  vink ;  It.  pincione ; 

W.  pine,  fine,  gay,  a  finch.] 

A  small  singing  bird.  But  finch  is  used  chiefly  in 
composition  ;  as,  chaffinch,  goldfinch.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Fringilla,  (Linn.)  or  family  FringillidiE. 
FIND,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Found  [Sax.  findan  ;  G. 
Jindcn ;  D.  vinden,  or  vynen  ;  Sw.  finna  ;  Dan.  finder. 
This  word  coincides  in  origin  with  the  L.  venio  ;  but 
in  sense  with  invenio.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  come 
to,  to  rush,  to  fall  on,  to  meet,  to  set  on ;  and  the  S  w. 
finna  is  rendered  not  only  by  immnire,  but  by  offen- 
dere.  So  in  Sp.  venir,  to  come,  and  to  assault  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  find  and  fend  are  from  one 

root.    Ar.    'Li  fauna,  to  come.    Class  Bn,  No.  21. 

See,  also,  No.  7.J 

1.  Literally,  to  come  to  ;  to  meet ;  hence,  to  dis- 
cover by  the  eye  ;  to  gain  first  sight  or  knowledge  of 
something  lost ;  to  recover  either  by  searching  for  it 
or  by  accident. 

Doth  she  not  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek 
diligently,  till  she  find  it  ?  and  when  she  hath  found  it.  — 
Luke  xv, 

2.  To  meet;  to  discover  something  not  before  seen 
or  known. 

He  saith  to  him,  We  have  found  the  Messiah.  — John  l. 

3.  To  obtain  by  seeking. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  —  Matt. 


4.  To  meet  with. 

In  woods  and  forests  thou  ait  found. 


Covley. 
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5.  To  discover  or  know  by  experience. 

The  torrid  zone  is  now  fourvi  habitable.  Cowley. 

6.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at. 

Strait  in  the  gale,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  to  life, 
and  few  there  be  ujatyind  it.  —  Matt.  vii. 

7.  To  discover  by  study,  experiment,  or  trial.  Air 
and  water  are  found  to  be  compound  substances. 
Alchemists  long  attempted  to  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  but  it  is  not  yet  found. 

8.  To  gain  ;  to  have  ;  us,  to  find  leisure  for  a  visit. 

9.  To  perceive  :  to  observe  ;  to  learn.  I  found  his 
opinions  to  accord  with  my  own. 

10.  To  catch  ;  to  detect. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a  strange,  mon- 
strous tiling.  Locke. 

In  tliis  sense,  find  is  usually  followed  by  out. 

11.  To  meet. 

In  ills  their  business  and  their  glory  find.  Cowley. 

12.  To  have  ;  to  experience  ;  to  enjoy. 

Behold,  in  the  day  of  your  fast  ye  find  pleasure.  — Is.  lviii. 

13.  To  select ;  to  choose  ;  to  designate. 

I  have /ound  David  my  servant.  —  Ps.  Ixxxix. 

14.  To  discover  and  declare  the  truth  of  disputed 
facts  ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  decide  between 
parties,  as  a  jury  The  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant ;  they  find  the  accused  to  be 
guilty. 

15.  To  determine  and  declare  by  verdict.  The 
jury  have  found  a  large  sum  in  damages  for  tiie  plain- 
tiff: 

16.  To  establish  or  pronounce  charges  alleged  to 
be  true.  The  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  against 
the  accused,  or  they  find  a  true  bill. 

17.  To  supply ;  to  furnish.  Who  will  find  the 
money  or  provisions  for  this  expedition?  We  will 
find  ourselves  with  provisions  and  clothing.    Hence, 

18.  To  supply  with  provisions.  He  pays  the  la- 
borer a  dollar  a  day,  and  finds  him. 

19.  To  discover  or  gain  knowledge  of  by  touching 
or  by  sounding.  We  first  sounded,  and  found  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  ninety-five  fathoms  on  the  Sole 
bank.  N.  fV. 

To  find  one's  self;  to  be  j  to  fare  in  regard  to  ease 
or  pain,  health  or  sickness.  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning  ? 

To  find  in;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish  ;  to  provide.  He 
finds  his  nephew  in  money,  victuals,  and  clothes. 

To  find  out;  to  invent;  to  discover  something  be- 
fore unknown. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skillful  to  work  in  gold —  and  to  find  out  every 
device.  —  2  Chron.  i* 

2  To  unriddle  ;  to  solve- ;  as,  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  parable  or  an  enigma. 

3.  To  discover;  to  obtain  knowledge  of  what  is 
hidden  ;  as,  to  find  out  a  secret. 

4.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend. 

Canst  thou  by  searching^/ind  out  God  ?  —  Job  xi. 

5.  To  detect ;  to  discover ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to 
find  out  a  thief  or  a  theft ;  to  find  out  a  trick. 

To  find  fault  with  ;  to  blame  ;  to  censure. 
FIND'ER,  re.     One  who  meets  or  falls  on  any  thing  ; 
one  that  discovers  what  is  lost  or  is  unknown  ;  one 
who  discovers  by  searching,  or  by  accident. 

'J.  In  astronomy,  a  smaller  telescope,  attached  to  a 
larger  telescope,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  object 
more  readily. 
FfND'-FAULT,n.    A  censurer ;  a  caviler.       Shak. 
FIND-FAULTTNG,  a.     Apt  to  censure  ;  captious. 

Whitlock. 
FTND'ING,  ppr.    Discovering. 
FIND'ING,  7t.    Discovery  ;  the  act  of  discovering. 

0.  In  law,  the  return  of  a  jury  to  a  bill ;  a  verdict. 
FlND'INGS,  n.  pi.     The  tools,  together  with  thread 

and  wax,  which  a  journeyman  shoemaker  is  to  fur- 
nish in  bis  employment.  Smith. 
FIN'DY,  a.     [Sax.  findig,  heavy  ;  gefindig,  capacious  ; 
Dan.  fyndig,  strong,  emphatical,  nervous,  weighty, 
from  fund,  force,  energy,  emphasis,  strength  ;  prob- 
ably from  crowding,  tension,  stretching,  from  find.! 
Full;  heavy;  or  firm,  solid,  substantial.     [06s.] 
A  cold  May  and  ft  windy, 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and  Jindy.  Old  Prov.    Junius. 

SPNE,  o.t  [Ft.  fin,  whence  finesse ;  Sp.  and  Port,  fino, 

whence  fincza  :  It.  fino.  whence  finczia  ;  Dan.  fiin  ; 

Sw.  fin;  G.fein;  D.  jyn  ;  hence  to  refine.     The  Ir. 

has  fion ;  and  the  W.  fain,  fcincd,  signify  rising  to  a 

-  ^f 
point,   as  a    cone.      Ar.       i)   afana,  to  diminish. 
Class  Bn,  No.  29.] 

1.  Small;  thin;  slender;  minute;  of  very  small 
diameter;  as,  a  fine  thread;  fine  silk;  a  fine  hair. 
We  say,  also,  fine  sand,  fine  particles. 

2.  Subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous  ;  as,  fine  spirits  evapo- 
rate ;  a  finer  medium  opposed  to  a  grosser.    Bacon. 

3.  Thin  ;  keen  ;  smoothly  sharp  ;  as,  the  fine  edge 
of  a  razor. 

4.  Made  of  fine  threads  ;  not  coarse  ;  as,  fine  linen 
or  cambric. 

5.  Clear ;  pure  ;   free  from   feculence   or  foreign 
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matter ;  as,  fine  gold  or  sliver ;  wine  is  not  good  till 
fine. 

G.  Refined. 

Those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate,  and  succei-d  in  all 
parts.  Bacon. 

7.  Nice;  delicate  j  perceiving  or  discerning  minute 
beauties  or  deformities  ;  as,  a  fine  taste  ;  a  fine  sense. 

8.  Subtle;  artful;  dextrous.     [See  Finesse.] 

Bacon, 

9.  Subtle;  sly;  fraudulent.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

10.  Elegant ;  beautiful  in  thought. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  the  name  of  the  metal  v/nsfine.    Dryden. 

11.  Very  handsome  ;  beautiful  with  dignity.  The 
lady  has  a  fine  person,  or  a  fine  face. 

12.  Accomplished  ;  elegant  in  manners.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  age. 

13.  Accomplished  in  learning;  excellent;  as,  a 
fine  scholar. 

14.  Excellent ;  superior ;  brilliant  or  acute ;  as,  a 
man  of  fine  genius. 

15.  Amiable;  noble;  ingenuous;  excellent;  as,  a 
man  of  a  fine  mind. 

16.  Showy  ;  splendid  ;  elegant ;  as,  a  range  of  fine 
buildings  ;  a  fine  house  or  garden  ;  a  fine  view. 

17.  Ironically,  worthy  of  contemptuous  notice  ; 
eminent  for  bad  qualities. 

That  same  knave,  Ford,  her  husband,  has  the  finest  mad  devil 
of  jealousy  in  him,  Master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy. 

Shak. 

Fine  arts,  or  polite  arts,  are  the  arts  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  labors  of  the  mind  or  imagination,  and 
whose  object  is  pleasure ;  as  poetry,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture. 

The  uses  of  this  word  are  so  numerous  and  indef- 
inite, as  to  preclude  a  particular  definition  of  each. 
In  general,  fine,  in  popular  language,  expresses  what- 
ever is  excellent,  showy,  or  magnificent. 
FINE,  it.  [This  word  is  the  basis  of  finance,  but  I 
have  not  iound  it,  in  its  simple  form,  in  any  modern 
language,  except  the  English.  Junius  says  that  Jfin, 
in  Cimbric,  is  a  mulct,  amiffmio,  to  fine.  The  word 
seems  to  be  the  L.  finis,  and  the  application  of  it  to 
pecuniary  compensation  seems  to  have  proceeded 
from  its  feudal  use,  in  the  transfer  of  lands,  in  which 
a  final  agreement  or  concord  was  made  between  the 
lord  and  his  vassal.  See  nJS  fanah.  Class  Bn,  No. 
23.] 

1.  In  a  feudal  sense,  a  final  agreement  between  per- 
sons concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between  the  lord 
and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which 
the  latter  should  hold  his  lands.  Spclman. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  his  tenant, 
for  permission  to  alienate  or  transfer  his  lands  to 
another.  This,  in  England,  was  exacted  only  from 
the  king's  tenants  in  capitc.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of  penalty  for  an 
offense  ;  a  mulct ;  a  pecuniary  punishment.  Fines 
are  usually  prescribed  by  statute,  for  the  several  vio- 
lations of  law  ;  or  the  limit  is  prescribed,  beyond 
which  the  judge  cannot  impose  a  fine  for  a  particular 
offense. 

In  fine.     [Fr.  enfin;  L.  in  and  finis.]     In  the  end 
or  conclusion  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  sum  up  all. 
FINE,  v.  t.     [See  Fine,  the  adjective.]     To  clarify; 
to  refine  ;  to  purify  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  free  from  fecu- 
lence or  foreign  matter  ;  as,  to  fine  wine. 

[This  is  the  most  general  use  of  this  zcord.] 

2.  To  purify,  as  a  metal ;  as,  to  fine  gold  or  silver. 
In  this  sense,  we  now  generally  use  refine;  but  fine 
is  proper.    Job  xxviii.     Prov.  xvii. 

3.  To  make  less  coarse ;  as,  to  fine  grass.  [Not 
used.]  Mortimer. 

4.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn.     [Not  in  use.]      Shak. 
FINE,  v.  t.    [See   Fine,  the   noun.]    To  impose  on 

one  a  pecuniary  penalty,  for  an  offense  or  breach  of 
law  ;  to  set  a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  pun- 
ish by  fine.    The  trespassers  were  fined  ten  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  a  month. 
2.  v.  i.  To  pay  a  fine.     [JVot  used.]  Oldham, 

FIN'£D,  ((Ini,)  pp.     Refined;  purified;  defecated. 
2.  Subjected  to  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

FINE'DRAW,  v.  t.     [fine  and  draw.]     To  sew  up  a 
rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 

FINE'DRAW-ER,  n.    One  who  finedraws.    [Johnson. 

FINE'DRAW-ING,    n.      Rentering ;    a  dextrous   or 
nice  sewing  up  the  rents  of  cloth  or  stuffs.        Encyc. 

FlNE'FIN"GER-£D,  a.    Nice  in  workmanship ;  dex- 
trous at  fine  work.  Johnson. 

FINE'-GRa1N-£D,  a.    Having  a  fine  grain. 

FINE'LESS,  a.     Endless  ;  boundless.      [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

FINE'LY,  adv.     In  minute  parts ;    as,  a  substance 
finely  pulverized. 

2.  To  a  thin  or  sharp  edge;  as,  an  instrument 
finely  sharpened. 

3.  Gayly  ;  handsomely  ;  beautifully  ;  with  elegance 
and  taste.    She  was  finely  attired. 

4.  With  elegance  or  beauty. 

Plutarch  says,  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies  ;  for  if  you  indulge  this  passion  on 
some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others.        Addison. 

5.  With  advantage  ;  very  favorably  ;  as,  a  bouse 
or  garden  finely  situated. 
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6.  Nicely  ;  delicately  ,  as,  a  stuff  finely  wrought. 

7.  Purely  ;  completely.  Clarendon. 

8.  By  way  if  irony,  wretchedly  ;  in  a  manner  de- 
serving of  contemptuous  notice*  He  is  finely  caught 
in  his  own  snare. 

FINE'NESS,  n.     [Fr.  finesse  ;  It.  finczia.] 

1.  Thinness;  sinallness;  slenderness ;  as,  the  fine- 
jicss  of  a  thread  or  silk.     Hence, 

2.  Consisting  of  fine  threads  ;  as,  fine  linen. 

3.  Smallness  ;  minuteness;  as,  the  fineness  of  sand 
or  particles  ;  the  fineness  of  soil  or  mold. 

4.  Clearness ;  purity  ;  freedom  from  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  as,  the  fineness  of  wine  or  other  liquor  ;  the  fine- 
ness  of  gold. 

5.  Niceness;  delicacy;  as,  the  fineness  of  taste. 

6.  Keenness;  sharpness  ;  thinness;  as,  the  fineness 
of  an  edge. 

7.  Elegance  ;  beauty  ;  as,  fineness  of  person. 

8.  Capacity  for  delicate  or  refined  conceptions;  as, 
the  fineness  of  genius. 

9.  Show  ;  splendor ;  gayety  of  appearance ;  ele- 
gance ;  as,  the  fineness  of  clothes  or  dress. 

10.  Clearness  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  complexion. 

11.  Subtilty  ;  artfulness ;  ingenuity  ;  as,  the  fine- 
ness of  wit. 

12.  Smoothness.  Drayton. 
FIN'ER,  n.     One  who  refines  or  purifies.    Prov.  xxv.  4. 

2.  a.  Comparative  of  Fine. 
FIN'ER- Y,  n.    Show  ;  splendor ;  gayety  of  colors  or 
appearance  ;  as,  the  finery  of  a  dress. 

2.  Showy  articles  of  dress ;  gay  clothes,  jewels, 
trinkets,  etc. 

3.  In  iron  works,  a  furnace  where  cast  iron  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  iron.  Buchanan. 

FI.\E'-SPoK'£N,  (-spok'n,)  a.    Using  fine  phrases. 

Chesterfield. 
FINE'SPUN,  a.     Drawn  to  a  fine   thread ;   minute ; 

subtile. 
Fl-NESSE1,  (fe-ness',)  n.      [Fr.  finesse;    It.  finena; 

Sp.  fincza;  properly,  fineness.] 
Artifice ;    stratagem ;    subtilty  of   contrivance   to 

gain  a  point. 
FI-NESSE',  v.  i.    To  use  artifice  or  stratagem. 
FI-NESS'ING,  ppr.    Practicing  artifice  to  accomplish  a 

purpose. 
FI-NESS'ING,  7t.    The  practice  of  artifice. 
FlNE'STILL,  v.  t.     To  distill  spirit  from  molasses, 

treacle,  or  some  preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

Encyc. 
FINE'STILL-ER,  7i.      One   who  distills  spirit   from 

treacle  or  molasses.  Encyc. 

FINE'STILL-ING,  n.     The    operation    of   distilling 

spirit  from  molasses  or  treacle.  Encyc. 

FIN'-FISH,  7i.    A  species  of  slender  whale. 
FIN'-FOOT-ED,  a.     Having  palmated   feet,  or  feet 

with  toes  connected  by  a  membrane.  Brown. 

F1N"GER,  (fing'gur,)  7t.     [Sax.  finger,  from  fengan,  to 

take  or  seize  ;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  finger ;  D.  vingcr. 

But  7i  is  not  radical,  for  the  Goth,  is  figgrs.] 

1.  One  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  hand,  a  small 
member  shooting  to  a  point.  The  fingers  have  joints 
which  peculiarly  fit  them  to  be  instruments  of  catch- 
ing, seizing,  and  holding.  When  we  speak  of  the 
fingers  generally,  we  include  the  thumb  ;  as,  the  five 
fingers.  But  we  often  make  a  distinction.  The  fin- 
gers and  thumb  consist  of  fifteen  bones  ;  three  to 
each.  The  word  is  applied  to  some  other  animals 
as  well  as  to  man. 

2.  A  certain  measure.  We  say,  a  finger's  breadth, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers,  or  of  the  three 
fingers. 

3.  The  hand.  Waller. 

Who  teacheth  my  fingers  to  fight.  —  Ps.  cxliv. 

4.  The  finger  or  fingers  of  Ood,  in  Scripture,  sig- 
nify his  power,  strength,  or  operation. 

The  magicians  said  to  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  Ged.  — 
Exod.  viii. 

5.  In  music,  ability  ;  skill  in  playing  on  a  keyed 
instrument.     She  has  a  good  finger.  Busby. 

FIN"GER,  v.  t.  To  handle  with  the  fingers  ;  to  touch 
lightly;  to  toy.  The  covetous  man  delights  to  fin- 
ger money. 

2.  To  touch  or  take  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer.     South. 

3.  To  touch  an  instrument  of  music  ;  to  play  on 
an  instrument.  Shak. 

4.  To  perform  work  with  the  fingers ;  to  execute 
delicate  work. 

5.  To  handle  without  violence.  Bp.  Hall. 
FIN"GER,  v.  i.    To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  in  play- 
ing on  an  instrument.  Busby. 

FIN"GER-BoARD,  n.  The  board  at  the  neck  of  a 
violin,  guitar,  or  the  like,  where  the  fingers  act  on 
the  strings.  Wood. 

FIN"GER-jED,  (fing'gurd,)  pp.  Played  on  ;  handled  ; 
touched. 

2.  a.  Having  fingers.  In  botany,  digitate  ;  having 
leaflets  like  fingers. 

FIN"GER-FERN,  ti.    A  plant,  asplenium.  Johnson. 

FIN"GER-GLA\SS,  ti.  A  glass  containing  water  for 
dipping  the  fingers  in  at  the  dinner-table. 

FIN"GER-iNG,  ppr.     Handling;  touching  lightly. 

FIN"GER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  or 
handling.  Grew. 
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5;  The  manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  mu- 
sic. Sluik. 
3.  Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers.      Spenser. 

F1N"GER-P0ST,  n.  A  post  with  a  finger  pointing, 
for  directing  passengers  to  the  road. 

FIN"GER-SHELL,  n.  A  marine  shell  resembling  a 
finger.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

FLV'GER-SToNE,  n.    A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

Johnsoiu 

FIN"GLE-FAN"GLE,  n.     A  trifle.     [Vulvar.] 

Hudibras. 

FIN"GRI-GO,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pisonia.  The 
fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry  or  plum.     Lee.     Eil.  Encyc. 

FIN'I-AL,  n*  [L.  finio,  to  finish.] 

The  knot  or  bunch  of  foliage,  or  flower,  that  forms 
the  upper  extremities  of  pinnacles  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  sometimes,  the  pinnacle  itself.  Elmes. 

FINl-GAL,  o.t  [from  fine.]    Nice;  spruce;  foppish; 
pretending  to  great  nicety  or  superfluous  elegance  ; 
as,  a  finical  fellow. 
2.  Affectedly  nice  or  showy  ;  as,  a  finical  dress. 

FIN'I-€AL-L.Y,  adv.  With  great  nicety  or  spruce- 
ness  ;  foppishly. 

FIN'I-CAL-NESS,  ?i.  Extreme  nicety  in  dress  or 
manners;  foppishness.  IVarburton. 

FIN'1-KtN,  a.     Precise  in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.    Smart. 

FINING,  ppr.  [See  Fine,  the  verb.]  Clarifying; 
refining  ;  purifying  ;  defecating  ;  separating  from 
extraneous  matter. 

2.  [See  Fine,  the  noun.]  Imposing  a  fine  or  pe- 
cuniary penally. 

FIN'ING,  n.  The  process  of  refining  or  purifying ; 
applied  especially  to  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt 
liquors,  &c. 

2.  Finings ;  a  solution  of  gelatin,  used  for  clari- 
fying. 

FIN'ING-POT,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  metals  are  re- 
fined. 

FI'NIS,  n.     [L.]     An  end  ;  conclusion. 

FIN'ISH,  v.  t.  [Arm.  finicza  ;  Fr.  finir ;  L.  finio,  from 
finis,  an  end,  Ir.  fain,  W.  fin.     Class  ISn,  No.  23.] 

1.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of,  in  performance  ;  to 
complete  ;  as,  to  finish  a  house  ;  to  foiish  a  journey. 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished.  — Gen.  ii. 

2.  To  make  perfect 

Episodes,  taken  separately,  finish  nothing.  Broome. 

3.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  on  thy  people,  and  on  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish,  the  transgression,  and  make  an  end  of  sine.  — 
Dan.  ix. 

4.  To  perfect;  to  accomplish  ;  to  polish  to  the  de- 
gree of  excellence  intended.  In  this  sense  it  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  participle  of  the  perfect  tense  as 
an  adjective.  It  is  a  finished  performance  ;  he  is  a 
finished  scholar. 

FIN'ISH,  n.     The  completion  of  a  work  of  art;  that 
which  gives  it  perfection. 
2.  The  last  hard,  smooth  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 

FIN'ISH-£D,  (fin'isht,)  pp.  Completed  ;  ended  ; 
done  ;  perfected. 

2.  a.  Complete;  perfect;  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  ;  as,  a  finished  poem  ;  a  finished 
education. 

FIN'ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  finishes ;  one  who  com- 
pletely performs.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  puts  an  end  to.  Hooker. 

3.  One  who  completes  or  perfects. 

Jcsns,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith Heb.  ill. 

FIN'ISII-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Completing;  perfecting; 
bringing  to  an  end. 

FIN'ISH-ING,  7!.  Completion;  completeness;  per- 
fection ;  last  polish  ;  •finish.  IVarburton. 

FI'NITE,  a.  [L.  finitus,  from  finio,  to  finish,  from 
finis,  limit.] 

Having  a  limit ;  limited  ;  bounded  ;  opposed  to  in- 
finite ,•  as,  finite  number  ;  finite  existence;  applied  to 
this  life,  we  say,  a  finite  being,  finite  duration. 

FI'NtTE-LY,  adv.  Within  limits  ;  to  a  certain  degree 
only.  Stillingfieet. 

FI'NiTE-NESS,  n.  Limitation  ;  confinement  within 
certain  boundaries ;  as,  the  finitcness  of  our  natural 
powers. 

FIN'I-TUDE,  n.     Limitation.     [JVot  used.]     Cheyne. 

FIN'LESS,  a.  [from  Jin.]  Destitute  of  fins ;  as,  fin- 
less  fish.  Shak. 

FIN'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  fin  ;  as,  a  fin-like  oar. 

Dryden. 

FINN,  n.    A  native  of  Finland,  in  Europe. 

FIN'NM),  a.  Having  broad  edges  on  either  side  ;  ap- 
plied to  a  pl-ow.  Mortimer. 

FIN'NI-KIN,  n.  A  sort  of  pigeon,  with  a  crest  some- 
what resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

Diet,  of  JVot.  Hist. 

FIN'NY,  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  as,  finny  fish  ;  fin- 
ny tribes  ;  finny  prey.  Dryden.     Pope. 

FI-No'CHl-O,  n.     [It.  finocchio.] 
A_  variety  of  fennel. 

FI'NoS,  (fo'noz,)  n.  [Sp.]  Second  best  wool  from 
Merino  sheep.  Gardner. 

FIN'SCALE,  n.     A  river-fish,  called  the  rudd. 

Chambers. 

FIN'-To-£D,  a.    [fin  and  toe.]    Palmiped  ;  palmated  ; 
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having  toes  connected  by  a  membrane,  as  aquatic 
fowls. 

FK-ORD',  «.     [Sw.]     An  inlet  from  the  sea  ;  a  bay. 

Dr.  Baird. 

FI'O-RIN,  77.  A  species  of  creeping  bent-grass,  once 
supposed  to  be  of  great  value  for  green  winter-fod- 
der. Partington. 

FIP'PLE,  (fip'pl,)  n.     [L.  fibula.] 

A  stopper,  as  in  a  wind-instrument  of  music.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

FIR,  (fur,)  n.*[W.  pyr,  what  shoots  to  a  point,  a  fir-tree  ; 
Sax.  fnrh-wudu,  fir-wood;  G.  f'dhre;  Sw.  furu-trd ; 
Dan.  fyrrc-traic.  The  Dutch  call  it  sparre-boom,  spar- 
tree.] 

The  name  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Abies, 
allied  to  the  pines,  ami  valued  for  their  timber,  as 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  hemlock  fir, 

FIR'-TREE.    See  Fir.  [and  Oriental  fir. 

FIRE,  «.  [Sax.  fyr;  G.  feuer  ;  D.  vuur  ;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  fyr ;  Gr.  nvp.  Ou.  Coptic,  pira,  the  sun  ;  New 
Guinea,  for.  The  radical  sense  of  fire  is  usually,  to 
rush,  to  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  sense  of  fire,  it  coincides  with  L.  furo.  It  may 
be  from  shining  or  consuming.  See  Class  Br,  No.  2, 
6,  9,  30.] 

1.  Heat  and  light  emanating  visibly,  perceptibly, 
and  simultaneously,  from  any  body  ;  caloric  ;  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  of  the  re- 
trocession of  the  homogeneous  particles  of  bodies 
from  one  another,  producing  expansion,  and  thus 
enlarging  all  their  dimensions  ;  one  of  the  causes 
of  magnetism,  as  evinced  by  Dr.  Hare's  calorimotor. 

Silliman. 
In  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  fire  is  the  ef- 
fect of  combustion.  The  combustible  body  ignited, 
or  heated  to  redness,  we  call  fire  ;  and  when  ascend- 
ing in  a  stream  or  body,  We  call  it  fiainc.  A  piece  of 
charcoal,  in  combustion,  is  of  a  red  color,  and  very 
hot.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be  on  fire,  or  to  con- 
tain fire.  When  combustion  ceases,  it  loses  its  red- 
ness and  extreme  heat,  and  we  say,  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinct. 

2.  The  burning  of  fuel  on  a  hearth,  or  in  any  oth- 
er place.  We  kindle  a  fire  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night  we  rake  up  the  fire.  Anthracite  will  maintain 
fire  during  the  night. 

3.  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town  ;  a  conflagra- 
tion. Newburyport  and  Savannah  have  suffered  im- 
mense losses  by  fire.  The  great  fire  in  Boston,  in 
1711,  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  town. 

4.  Light ;  luster ;  splendor. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires  /  Shak. 

5.  Torture  by  burning.  Prior. 

6.  The  instrument  of  punishment,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  impenitent  in  another  state. 

Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring^rc  ?  —  Is.  xxxiii. 

7.  That  which  inflames  or  irritates  the  passions. 

What  fire  is  in  my  cars  ?  Shak. 

8.  Ardor  of  temper ;  violence  of  passion. 

He  bpslfire  in  his  temper.  Alterbury. 

9.  Liveliness  of  imagination  ;  vigor  of  fancy  ;  in- 
tellectual activity ;  animation  ;  force  of  sentiment  or 
expression. 

And  warm  the  critic  with  a  poet's  .lire.  Pope. 

10.  The  passion  of  love  ;  ardent  affection. 

The  god  of  love  retires  ; 
Dim  are  his  torches,  and  extinct  hisjires.  Pope. 

11.  Ardor ;  heat ;  as,  the  fire  of  zeal  or  of  love. 

12.  Combustion  ;  tumult ;  rage ;  contention. 

13.  Trouble;  affliction. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt.  — 
Is.  xliii. 

To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  ;  to  inflame ;  to  excite  vi- 
olent action. 

St.  Anthony's  fire  ,*  a  disease,  marked  by  an  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  or  a  diffused  inflammation,  with  fe- 
ver ;   the  erysipelas. 

Wild  fire ;  an  artificial  or  factitious  fire,  which 
burns  even  under  water.  It  is  made  by  a  composi- 
tion of  sulphur,  naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  and  bitumen. 
It  is  called  also  Greek  fire.  Encyc. 

FIRE,  v.  t.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle ;  as,  to  fire  a 
house  or  chimney  ;  to  fire  a  pile.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inflame  ;  to  irritate  the  passions  ;  as,  to  fire 
with  anger  or  revenge. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  give  life  or  spirit ;  as,  to  fire  the 
genius. 

4.  To  drive  by  fire.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  discharge ;  as,  to  fire  a 
musket  or  cannon. 

fi.  To  cauterize  ;  a  term  in  farriery. 
FIRE,  v.  i.     To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  fire-arms.  They  fired 
on  the  town. 

FIRE'-ARMS,  n.  pi.  Arms  or  weapons  which  expel 
their  charge  by  the  combustion  of  powder,  as  pistols, 
muskets,  &c. 

FlRE'-AR-RoW,  7i.  A  small  iron  dart,  furnished  with 
a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and  sulphur,  used 
to  fire  the  sails  of  ships.  Encyc. 
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FIRE'-BALL,  n.  A  grenade  ;  a  ball  filled  with  powder 
or  other  combustibles,  intended  to  be  thrown  among 
enemies,  and  to  injure  by  explosion. 

2.  A  meteor  which  passes  rapidly  through  the  air 
and  displodes. 

FIRE'-BARE,  7i.     In  old  writers,  a  beacon.  Cyc. 

FlRE'-BAR-REL,  n.  A  hollow  cylinder,  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  combustibles,  used  in  fire-ships,  to 
convey  the  fire  to  the  shrouds.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-BAV-IN,  7i.  A  bundle  of  brush-wood,  used  in 
fireships.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-BLAST,  71.  A  disease  of  plants  and  tree's,  in 
which  they  appear  as  if  burnt  by  fire.  Cyc. 

FIRE'-BOARD,  71.  A  chimney-board,  used  to  close  a 
fireplace  in  summer. 

FlRE'-BoTE,  71.  An  allowance  of  fuel,  to  which  a 
tenant  is  entitled.  England. 

FIRE'BRAND,  n.    A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 
2.  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames  factions,  or 
causes  contention  and  mischief.  Bacon. 

FlRE'-BRICK,  n.  A  brick  that  will  sustain  intense 
heat  without  fusion. 

FIRE'-BRUSH,  71.   A  brush  used  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

Swift. 

FIRE'-BUCK-ET,  71.  A  bucket  to  convey  water  to 
engines  for  extinguishing  fire. 

FlRE'-CLAD,  a.     Clad  with  fire.  Wordsworth. 

FiRE'-€LaY,  71.  A  kind  of  clay  that  will  sustain  in- 
tense heat,  used  in  making  fire-bricks.  Cyc. 

FIRE'-€OCK,  n.  A  cock  or  spout  to  let  out  water  for 
extinguishing  fire. 

FIRE'-COM'PA-NY,  (-kum'pa-ny,)  n.  A  company  of 
jnen  for  managing  an  engine  to  extinguish  fires. 

FlRE'-CROSS,  n.  Something  used  in  Scotland  as  a 
signal  to  take  arms;  the  ends  being  burnt  black,  and 
in  some  parts  smeared  with  blood.  Johnson. 

FIR',ED,  pp.  Set  on  fire;  inflamed  ;  kindled  ;  anima- 
ted ;  irritated. 

FIRE'-DAMP,  7i.  The  explosive  carbureted  hydrogen 
of  coal-mines.     [See  Damp.]  XJre. 

FIRE'-DRAKE,  71.    A  fiery  serpent. 

2.  An  ignis  fatuus.  Beaum. 

FIRE'-kAT'ER,  71.     One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire. 
Hence, 
2.  A  cant  term  for  a  fighting  character,  or  duelist. 

FIRE'-EN'GINE,  71.  An  engine  for  throwing  water 
to  extinguish  fire  and  save  buildings. 

FIRE'-ES-CAPE',  71.  A  machine  for  escaping  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  building  when  on  fire.        Cyc. 

FIRE'-E?-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  a  fiery  eye. 

FIRE'-FLaIR,  ii.     A  species  of  ray-fish  or  Raia. 

FIRE'-FLf,  71.  A  name  commonly  given  to  winged, 
luminous  insects  ;  particularly  to  the  Elater  noctilu- 
cus,  of  South  America,  which  emits  a  brilliant  light 
from  a  round,  glossy,  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  Partington. 

FIRE'-GUaRD,  n.  A  framework  of  iron  wire,  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace. 

FIRE'-HOOK,  71.  A  large  hook  for  pulling  down 
buildings  in  conflagrations. 

FIRE'-t'RONS,  (-I'urnz,)  71.  pi.  The  irons  belonging 
to  a  fireplace,  as  the  shovel,  tongs,  poker,  &c. 

FlRE'LOCK,  71.  A  musket,  or  other  gun,  with  a  lock, 
which  is  discharged  by  striking  fire  with  flint  and 
steel. 

FIRE'MAN,  71.  A  man  whose  business  is  to  extinguish 
fires  in  towns,  &c. 
2.  A  man  who  tends  thefiresof  a  steam-engine,  &c. 

FIRE'-MaS'TER,  71.  An  officer  of  artillery,  who  su- 
psrintends  the  composition  of  fireworks. 

FlAE'-NEW,  (-nil,)  a.    Fresh  from  the  forge  ;  bright. 

Ji  ddison. 

FIRE'-OF'FICE,  (-of'fis,)  n.  An  office  for  making  in- 
surance against  fire. 

FIRE'-OR'DE-AL.     See  Ordeal. 

FIRE'-PAN,  71.  A  pan  for  holding  or  conveying  fire. 
Eiod.  xxvii. 

FIRE'PLaCE,  71.  The  part  of  a  chimney  appropriated 
to  the  fire  ;  a  hearth. 

FIRE'-PLUG,  71.  A  plug  for  drawing  water  from  a 
pipe  to  extinguish  fire. 

FIRE'-POT,  71.  A  small  earthen  pot  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, used  in  military  operations. 

FlRE'-PROOF,  a.     Proof  against  fire  ;  incombustible. 

FlRE'-OUENCH-ING,  a.    Extinguishing  fire.   Kirby. 

FIR'ER,  ?i.  One  who  sets  fire  to  any  thing ;  an  incen- 
diary. 

FIRE'-SHIP,  71.  A  vessel  filled  with  combustibles, 
and  furnished  with  grappling-irons,  to  hook  and  set 
fire  to  an  enemy's  ships.  Encyc. 

FIRE'-SHOV'ioL,  (-shuv'l,)  71.  A  shovel  or  instru- 
ment for  taking  up  or  removing  coals  of  fire. 

FIRE'SIDE,  n.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth  ;  home  ; 
domestic  life  or  retirement. 

FIRE'SIDE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  fireside  or  domestic 
circle.  Coioper. 

FIRE'-STICK,  n.     A  lighted  stick  or  brand.  Digby. 

FIRE'-STONE,  n.     Iron  pyrites.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  kind  of  freestone  which  bears  a  high  degree 
of  heat.  Cyc. 

FIRE'WARD,         )    n.     An  officer  who  has  authority 

FIRE'WARD'.EN,  (  to  direct  others  in  the  extin- 
guishing of  fires. 

FIRE'-WEED,  n.    An  American  plant,  Senecio  hicraa- 
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folius,  oftix  four  or  five  feet  high,  very  troublesome 
in  and  around  son's!  where  brushwood  has  been 
_burned.  Ftirm.  Encyc. 

FlUE'-WING-ED,  a.     Having  fiery  wings.   Carlisle. 

FIRE'-WOOD,  n.    Wood  for  fuel. 

FIRE'-WORK,  (-wurk,)    re.     Usually  in  the  plural, 

FlRE-W0RK8. 

Preparations  of  gunpowder,  sulphur,  and  other  in- 
flammable materials,  used  for  making  explosions  in 
the  air,  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing  ;  pyrotechni- 
cal  exhibitions.  This  word  is  applied  also  to  various 
combustible  preparations  used  in  war. 

FIRE'-WORK-ER,  re.  An  officer  of  artillery  subordi- 
nate to  the  fire-master. 

FIRE'-WOR-SHIP,  re.  The  worship  of  fire,  which 
prevailed  chiefly  in  Persia,  among  those  called  Qhe- 
bars,  or  Giiebers.  Encyc.  Am. 

FIRE.'-WOR-SHIP-ER,  re.     One  who  worships  fire. 

FIR'ING,  ppr.  Setting  fire  to  ;  kindling;  animating; 
exciting  ;  inflaming  ;  discharging  fire-arms. 

FIR'ING,  re.     The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms. 

2.  The  application  of  fire,  or  of  a  cautery. 

3.  Fuel ;  fire-wood  or  coal.  Mortimer. 
FIR'ING-i'RON,  (-I'urn,)  a.     An  instrument  used  in 

farriery  to  discuss  swellings  and  knots.  Encyc. 

FIRK,  (fulk,)  v.  (.  To  beat;  to  whip;  to  chastise. 
[Not  used.]  Hudibras. 

FIR'KIN,  (lur'kin,)  re.  [The  first  syllable  is  probably 
the  Dan.  fire,  D.  vicr,  four,  and  the  latter  as  in  Kil- 
derkin.] 

A  measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a 
barrel.  It  is  nine  gallons  of  beer,  or  eight  gallons  of 
ale,  soap,  or  herrings.  In  America,  the  firkin  is  rare- 
ly used,  except  for  butter  or  lard,  and  signifies  a  small 
vessel  or  cask,  of  indeterminate  size,  or  of  different 
sizes,  regulated  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  States. 

FIR'LOT,  re,  A  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The 
Linlithgow  wheat  fnlot  is  to  the  imperial  bushel  as 
998  to  1000  ;  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  im- 
perial bushel  as  1456  to  1000.  McCullocli. 

FIRM,  (furm,)  a.  [L.  firmus :  Fr.  fcrme ;  Sp.  Jirmc ;  It. 
fermo ;  W.  fijrv.  This  Welsh  word  may  be  from  the 
Latin.  The  root  of  the  word  is  probably  Celtic  ;  W. 
fer,  hard,  solid  \fyr,  a  solid  ;feru,  to  concrete  or  con- 
geal, to  fix,  to  freeze.  This  is  the  root  of  L.  ferrum, 
iron.] 

1.  Probably,  fixed  ;  hence,  applied  to  the  matter  of 
bodies,  it  signifies  closely  compressed  ;  compact ; 
hard  ;  solid  ;  as,  firm  flesh  ;  firm  muscles;  some  spe- 
cies of  wood  are  more  firm  than  others ;  a  cloth  of 
firm  texture. 

2.  Fixed;  steady;  constant;  stable;  unshaken; 
not  easily  moved  ;  as,  a  firm  believer;  a  firm  friend  ; 
a  firm  adherent  or  supporter ;  a  firm  man,  or  a  man 
of  firm  resolution. 

3.  Solid;  not  giving  way;  opposed  to  fluid;  as, 
firm  land. 

FIRM,  (furm,)  n.  A  partnership  or  house  ;  or  the  name 
or  title  under  which  a  company  transact  business ;  as, 
the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co. 

FIRM,  (furm,)  v.  t.     [h.firmo.] 

To  fix  ;  to  settle  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish. 

Aud  Jove  has  firmed  it  with  un  awful  nod.  Dryden. 

[  This  word  is  rarely  used,  except  in  poetry.     In  prose 
we  use  Confirm.] 
FIRM'A-MENT,  (furm'a-ment,)  n.    [L.  firmamentum, 
from  firmus,  finno.] 

The  region  of  the  air;  the  sky  or  heavens.  In 
Scripture,  the  word  denotes  an  expanse,  a  wide  ex- 
tent; for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  coinciding  with  regio,  region,  and  reach.  The 
original,  therefore,  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  so- 
lidity, but  of  stretching,  extension  ;  the  great  arch  or 
expanse  over  our  heads,  in  which  are  placed  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  be  placed,  and  are  really  seen. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  die  waters.  — Gen. 

i.e. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  Ihe  firmament.  — Gen.  i.  14. 

FIRM-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  firmament ; 
celestial  ;  being  of  the  upper  regions.  Dryden. 

FIR'MAN,  n.    An  Asiatic  word,  denoting  a  decree  or 
grant  of  privileges.     A  firman  given  to  a  traveler  is  a 
kind  of  passport  insuring  to  him  protection  and  as- 
sistance, p.  Cyc. 
[Often  pronounced  fir-maun'.] 

FIRM'.ED,  (furmd,)j)p.     Established;  confirmed. 

FIRM'-FOOT-ED,  a.  Having  firm  feet  ;  standing 
firmly. 

FIRM'ING,  (furm'ing,)  ppr.  Settling;  making  firm 
and  stable. 

FIRM'I-TUDE,  (furm'i-tude,)  n.  Strength;  solidity. 
JJVot  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

FIRM'I-TY,  (iiirm'i-ty,)  re.  Strength  ;  firmness.  [Not 
used.]  Chillingworth. 

FIRM'LESS,  (furm'less,)  a.  Detached  from  substance. 
Does  passion  still  the  firmless  miDd  control  ?  Pope. 

FIRM'LI-ER,  adv.     More  firmly.  Milton. 

FIRM'LY,  (furm'ly,)  adv.    Solidly  ;  compactly  ;  close- 
ly ,  as,  particles  of  matter  firmly  cohering. 
2.  Steadily;  with  constancy  or  fixedness;  immov- 
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ably;  steadfastly.  He  firmly  believes  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures.  Mis  resolution  is  firmly  fixed- 
He  firmly  adheres  to  his  party. 
FIRM'NESS,  (furm'ness,)  re.f  Closeness  or  denseness 
of  texture  or  structure  ;  compactness;  hardness  ;  so- 
lidity ;  as,  the  firmness  of  wood,  stone,  cloth,  or  other 
substance. 

2.  Stability  ;  strength  ;  as,  the  firmness  of  a  union, 
or  of  a  confederacy. 

3.  Steadfastness  ;  constancy  ;  fixedness  ;  as,  the 
firmness  of  a  purpose  or  resolution  ;  the  firmness  of  a 
man,  or  of  his  courage  ;  firmness  of  mind  or  soul. 

4.  Certainty  ;  soundness  ;  as,  the  firmness  of  no- 
tions or  opinions. 

FIRST,  (furst,)  a.  [Sax.  first,  or  fyrst,  Sw.  forste, 
Dan.  forste,  first ;  G.  furst,  D.  vorst,  Dan.  fyrste,  a 
prince,  that  is,  first  man.    It  is  the  superlative  at  fare, 

fyr,  before,  advanced,  that  is,  forest,  fijre st,  from  Sax. 

faran,  to  go,  or  a  root  of  the  same  family.  See  Fare 
and  For.] 

1.  Advanced  before  or  further  than  any  other  in 
progression  ;  foremost  in  place  ;  as,  the  first  man  in 
a  marching  company  or  troop  is  the  man  that  precedes 
all  the  rest.     Hence, 

2.  Preceding  all  others  in  the  order  of  time.  Adam 
was  the  first  man.  Cain  was  the  first  murderer. 
Monday  was  the  first  day  of  January. 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  numbers  or  a  progressive 
series  ;  the  ordinal  of  one;  as,  1  is  the  first  number. 

4.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence. Demosthenes  was  the  first  orator  of  Greece. 
Burke  was  one  of  the  first  geniuses  of  his  age.  Give 
God  the  first  place  in  your  affections. 

FIRST,  (furst,)  adv.  Before  any  tiling  else  in  the  order 
of  lime. 

Adam  v/ns  first  formed,  then  Eve.  — 1  Tim.  ii. 

2.  Before  all  others  in  place  or  progression.  Let 
the  officers  enter  the  gate  first. 

3.  Before  any  thing  else  in  order  of  proceeding  or 
consideration.  First,  let  us  attend  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses. 

4.  Before  all  others  in  rank.  He  stands  or  ranks 
first  in  public  estimation. 

At  first ;  at  tlie  first ;  at  the  beginning  or  origin. 
First  or  last;  at  one  time  or  another ;  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last.  Dryden. 

FIRST-BEGOT',  )  a.     First  produced  ;  the  eld- 

FIRST-BE-GOT'T£N,  j      est  of  children.     .Wilton. 
FIRST'-BORN,  a.     First  brought  forth  ;   first  in  the 

order  of  nativity  ;  eldest ;  as,  the  first-born  son. 
2.  Most  excellent ;  most  distinguished  or  exalted. 

Christ  is  called  the  first-born  of  everv  creature.   Col.  i. 
FIRST'-BORN,  n.    The  eldest  child";  the  first  in  the 

order  of  birth. 
The  first-born  of  the  poor  are  the  most  wretched. 

Is.  xiv. 

The  first-born  of  death  is  the  most  terrible  death. 

Job  xviii. 
FIRST-GREAT'ED,  a.    Created  before  any  other. 
FIRST'-FLOOR,  n.     In  England,  the  floor  or  tier  of 

apartments  next  above  the  ground-floor,  called,  in 

America,  the  second  story. 
FIRST'-FR01T,?i.  «.       J  The   fruit  or  produce    first 
FIRST'-FROITS,  re.  pi.  j      matured  and  collected  in 

any  season.     Of  these  the  Jews  made  an  oblation  to 

God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  do- 
minion. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  thing.  In  the  church  of 
England,  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the 
first  year.  Encyc. 

3.  The  first  or  earliest  effect  of  any  thing,  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense ;  as,  the  first-fruits  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  or  the  first-fruits  of  vice. 

FIRST'LING,  a.     First  produced  ;  as,  firstling  males. 

Deut.  xv. 
FIRST'LING,  re.     The  first  produce  or  offspring  ;  ap- 
plied to  beasts ;  as,  the  firstlings  of  cattle. 

2.  The  thing  first  thought  or  done.     [Not  used.] 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shale. 

FIRST-LY,  adv.     Improperly  used  instead  of  first. 

FIRST-MOVER,  re.  The  original  propelling  power, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

FIRST'-RATE,  a.     Of  the  highest  excellence ;  pre- 
eminent ;  as,  a  first-rate  scholar  or  painter. 
2.  Being  of  the  largest  size  ;  as,  a  first-rate  ship. 

FIRTH,  (furth,)  n.  A  narrow  passage  of  the  sea. 
[See  Frith.] 

FISC,  re.  [  L.  fiscus ;  Fr.  fisc ;  Sp.  fisco ;  It.  id.  Fiscus, 
010-iroc,  signifies  a  basket  or  hanaper,  probably  from 
the  twigs  which  composed  the  first  baskets,  Eng. 
whisk.  The  word  coincides  in  elements  with  basket, 
and  L.  fascia,  twigs  being  the  primitive  bands.] 

The  treasury  of  a  prince  or  state ;  hence,  to  confis- 
cate is  to  take  the  goods  of  a  criminal  and  appropriate 
them  to  the  public  treasury. 

FISCAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  or  rev- 
enue. 


The  fiscal  arrangements  of  government 


Hamilton. 


FISCAL,  re.    Revenue ;  the  income  of  a  prince  or  state. 
2.  A  treasurer.  Swinburne. 


FIS 

3.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solicitor;  an- 
swering to  an  attorney-general. 

4.  In  Spain,  an  informer. 

FISH,  re.     [Sax  fisc;  D.  visch;  G.fisch;  Dan.  and  Sw. 

fish  ;  Sp.  pez  ;  It.  pesce ,  Fr.  poisson  ;  verb,  p6chcr,  pes- 
chcr  ;  Arm.  pesk;  W.  pysg ;  L.piscis;  Ir.  iasg.  This 
animal  may  be  named  from  its  rapid  motion.    In  W 

fijsg  is  hasty,  impetuous.] 

1.  An  animal  that  lives  in  water.  Fish  is  a  general 
name  for  a  class  of  animals  subsisting  in  water,  which 
were  distributed  by  Linncous  into  six  orders.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  by  the  aid  of  their  tail 
and  caudal  tins,  and  are  oviparous.  Some  of  them 
have  the  skeleton  bony,  and  others  cartilaginous. 
Most  of  the  former  have  the  opening  of  the  gills  closed 
by  a  peculiar  covering,  called  the  gill-lid  ;  many  of  the 
latter  have  no  gill-lid, and  are  heiice  said  to  breathe 
through  apertures.  Cetaceous  animals,  as  Die  whale 
and  dolphin,  are,  in  popular  language,  called  fishes, 
and  have  been  so  classed  by  some  naturalists;  but 
they  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are  viviparous,  like  quad- 
rupeds. The  term  fish  has  been  also  extended  to  olh"r 
aquatic  animals,  such  as  sheU-fish,  lobsters,  &c.  We 
use  fish,  in  the  singular,  for  fishes  in  general,  or  the 
whole  race. 

2.  The  flesh  offish,  used  as  food.  But  we  usually 
apply  fiesh  to  land  animals. 

3.  A  counter,  used  m  various  games. 

FISH,  v.  i  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  ;  to  be  employed 
in  taking  fish,  by  any  means,  as  by  angling  or  draw- 
ing nets. 

2.  To  attempt  or  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  in- 
directly to  seek  to  draw  forth  ;  as,  to  fish  for  compli- 
ments. 

FISH,  v.  t.  To  search  by  raking  or  sweeping  ;  as,  to 
fish  tile  jakes  for  papers.  Swift. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  strengthen,  as  a  mast  or  yard, 
with  a  piece  of  timber.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  To  catch  ;  to  draw  out  or  up  ;  as,  to  fish  up  a 
human  body  when  sunk  ;  to  fish  an  anchor. 

FISH,  re.  In  ships,  a  machine  to  hoist  and  draw  up 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor,  upon  the  gunwale.    Tottcn. 

2.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  which  bellies  out  in  the 
form  of  a  fish,  and  is  used  to  strengthen  a  lower  mast 
or  a  yard  when  sprung  or  damaged.  Hence,  the 
terms  fish-beam,  fish-back,  fizh-bcllied  rail,  are  applied 
to  a  beam  or  rail  which  bellies  out  on  the  under  side. 

Francis. 

FISH'-BASK-ET,  re.     A  basket  for  carrying  fish. 

FISH'ER,  re.     One  who  is  employed  in  catching  fish. 
2.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  weasel  family  ; 
the  pekan.  Encyc.  Am. 

FISH'ER-BoAT,  re.  A  boat  employed  in  catching 
fish. 

FISH'ER-MAN,  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  catch 
fish. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  business  of 
taking  fish,  as  in  the  cod  and  whale  fishery. 

FISH'ER-TOWN,  re.  A  town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Carew. 

FISH'ER-Y,  7i.    The  business  of  catching  fish. 

Addison. 
2.  A  place  for  catching  fish  with  nets  or  hooks,  as 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  coast  of  England  oi 
Scotland,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

FISH'FIJL,  a.  Abounding  with  fish ;  as,  a  fishful 
pond.  Carew. 

FISH'GIG,  j  re.    An  instrument  used  for  striking  fish 

FIZ'GIG,  (  at  sea,  consisting  of  a  staff  with  barbed 
prongs, and  a  line  fastened  just  above  the  prongs. 

Jlfar.  Diet. 

FISH'-GLuE,  re.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  isin- 
glass. Booth. 

FISH'HOOK,  re.    A  hook  for  catching  fish. 

FISH'I-E?,  v.  t.     To  change  to  fish.     [Low.]     Skak. 

FISH'IXG,  ppr.  Attempting  to  catch  fish  ;  searching; 
seeking  to  draw  forth  by  artifice  or  indirectly  ;  add- 
ing a  piece  of  timber  to  a  mast  or  spar  to  strength- 
en it. 

2.  a.  Used  or  employed  in  fishery,  or  by  fisher- 
men ;  as,  fishing  boat  ;  fishing  tackle  ;  fishing  vil- 
lage. 

FISH'LNG,  re.    The  art  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 
2.  A  fishery.  Spenser. 

FISH'ING-FROG,  re.  A  voracious,  spinuus-finned 
sea-fish,  having  a  very  large  head  ;  also  called  the 
angler,  or  frog-fish.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Lo- 
phius.  P.   Cue. 

l'TSH'ING-PLXCE,  7t.  A  place  where  fishes"  are 
caught  with  seines;  a  convenient  place  for  fishing; 
a  fishery. 

FISH'-KET'TLE,  «.  A  kettle  made  long  for  boiling 
fish  whole. 

FISH'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  fish.  Skak. 

FISH'-MAR'KET,  re.  A  place  where  fish  are  exposed 
for  sale. 

FISH'-MEAL,  re.  A  meal  of  fish  ;  diet  on  fish  ;  ab- 
stemious diet. 

FISH'-MON"GER,  re.  A  seller  of  fish ;  a  dealer  in 
fish. 

FISH'-POND,  re.  A  pond  in  which  fishes  are  bred 
and  kept. 

FISH'-ROOM,  re.  An  apartment  in  a  ship,  between 
the  after-hold  and  the  spirit-room.  Mar.  Diet. 
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FISH'-SPEAR,  n.    A  spear  for  taking  fish  by  stabbing 

them. 
FISH'-TROYV-EL,    11.     A  broad   knife,  commonly  of 

silver,  for  cutting  op  fish  at  taWfi. 
FISH'-WIFE,  n.    A  woman  that  cries  fish  for  sale. 

Beaum. 
FISH'-WOM-AN,  n.    A  woman  who  sells  fish. 
FISH'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  fish. 

2.  Inhabited  by  fish  ;  as,  the  fishy  flood.       Pope. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  of  fish ;  like  fish ;  as,  a 
fishy  form  ;  a  fishy  taste  or  smell. 

FISK,  v.  i.     [Su.  fiesca.]     To  run  about.      Cotgrave. 
FIS'SILE,  (-sil,)   a.    [L.  fissilis,  from  fissus,  divided, 

from  findo,  to  split.] 
That  may  be  split,  cleft,  or  divided,  in  the  direction 

of  the  grain,  or  of  natural  joints. 

This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stone.  Newton. 

FIS-SIL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  being  cleavable. 

FIS'SION,  (fish'un,)  n.     [L.  fissio.] 
A  breaking  up  into  parts. 

FIS-SIP'AR-ISM,  n.  A  mode  of  reproduction,  in  cer- 
tain animals  and  vegetables,  which  break  spontane- 
ously into  minute  portions,  each  having  a  separate 
existence  and  growth.  Rogcl.     Dana. 

FIS-SIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  fissus,  from  Jindo,  to  cut, 
and  pario,  to  produce.] 

Reproducing  by  spontaneous  subdivision  ;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  certain  animals  and  vegetables,  of  the 
lower  orders,  which  spontaneously  divide  into  small 
portions,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  existence  and 
growth.  Roget. 

FIS'SI-PED,  a.     [I,,  fissus,  divided,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Having  separate  toes. 

FIS'SI-PED,  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  separate, 
or  not  connected  by  a  membrane.  Brawn. 

FIS-SI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  [h.  fissus;  cleft,  and  rostrum, 
beak.] 

In  ornithology,  having  a  bill  with  a  very  wide 
gape  ;  a  term  applied  to  swallows,  goatsuckers,  &c. 

Sioainson. 

FIS'SU.RE,  (fish'yur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fissura,  from 
findo,  to  split.] 

1.  A  cleft ;  a  narrow  chasm  made  by  the  parting 
of  any  substance  ;  a  longitudinal  opening ;  as,  the 
fissure  of  a  rock. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  by  means  of  external 
force. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a,  deep,  narrow  sulcus,  or  depression, 
dividing  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum on  each  side.  Coze. 

FIS'SIJRE,   7).  (.    To  cleave ;  to  divide ;  to  crack  or 

fracture.  Wiseman, 

FIS'SqR-ED,      (fish'yurd,)     pp.      Cleft  ;    divided  ; 

cracked. 
FIST,  n.     [Sax.  fyst ;  D.  vuist ;  G.  faust ;  Russ.  piast ; 

Bohem.  host.    (Su.  is  it  from  the  root  of  fasti] 
The   hand  closed  ;    the    hand  with   the     fingers 

doubled  into  the  palm. 
FIST,  v.  t.    To  strike  with  the  fist.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist.     [Little  used.]        Shah. 
FIST'IG,  o.    A  word  used  colloquially,  in  England,  for 

pugilistic  ;  as,  fistic  exploits  ;  fistic  heroes. 
FIST'I-CUFFS,  n.  pi.    [fist  and  cuff.]     Blows  or  a 

combat  with  the  fist ;  a  boxing.  Swift 

FIS'TI-NUT,  71.    A  pistachio  nut. 
FIB'TU-LA,  7i.     [L. ;  Eng.  whistle.] 

1.  Properly,  a  pipe  ;  a  wind-instrument  of  music  ; 
originally,  a  reed. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  sinuous  ulcer. 
Fistula  lachrymalis  ;  a  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 

a  disorder  accompanied  with  the  flowing  of  tears. 
Coze.     Sharp. 
FIS'TU-LAR,  a.    Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed. 
FIS'TU-LATE,  v.  i.     To  become  a  pipe  or  fistula. 
FIS'TU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe. 

[Little  used,] 
FIS-TU-LI'DANS,  n.  pi.     [L.  fistula,  a  pipe.] 

A  tribe  of  echinodennatous   animals,  having  an 

elongated,  cylindrical,  tube-like  body.  Brande. 

FIS'TU-LI-FORM,   a.     [fistula  and  form.]     Being  in 

round,  hollow  columns,  as  a  mineral. 

Stalactite  often  occurs ^/iamfi/orro.  Phillips, 

FIS'TU-LOUS,  a.    Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fis- 
tula ;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer.  Wiseman. 
2.  Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed.  Lindley, 

FIT,  7i.  [Qu.  W.  fith,  a  gliding  or  darting  motion. 
The  French  express  the  sense  of  this  word  by  bou- 
tade,  from  bout,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to 
shoot  or  push  out.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  L.  pc- 
to,  impeto,  to  assault ;  or  to  Eng.  pet,  and  primarily 
to  denote  a  rushing  on  or  attack,  or  a  start.  See  Fit, 
suitable.] 

1.  The  invasion,  exacerbation,  or  paroxysm  of  a 
disease.  We  apply  the  word  to  the  return  of  an 
ague,  after  intermission  ;  as,  a  cold  fit.  We  apply 
it  to  the  first  attack,  or  to  the  return  of  other  diseases  ; 
as,  a  fit  of  the  gout  or  stone  ;  and,  in  general,  to  a 
disease  however  continued  ;  as,  a  fit  of  sickness. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in 
which  the  body  is  often  convulsed,  and  sometimes 
senselesn  ;  as,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy  ;  hyster- 
ic fits. 
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3.  Any  short  return  after  intermission  ;  a  turn  ;  a 
period  or  interval.     He  moves  by  fits  and  starts. 

By  Jits  n,y  swelling  grief  appears.  Addison. 

4.  A  temporary  affection  or  attack  ;  as,  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, or  of  grief;  a  fit  of  pleasure. 

5.  Disorder  ;  distemperature.  Shak. 

6.  [Sax.  fitt,  a  song.]  Anciently,  a  song,  or  part  of 
a  song  ;  a  strain  ;  a  canto.  Lye.     Johnson, 

7.  The  close  and  easy  setting  of  an  article  of  dress ; 
as,  the  coat  has  an  excellent^;. 

FIT,  a.  [Flemish,  vitten  ;  G.  pass,  fit,  and  a  pace  ; 
passen,  to  be  fit,  suitable,  right.  This  is  from  the 
root  of  Eng.  pass ;  D.  pas,  time,  season ;  van  pas, 
fitting,  fit,  convenient;  Eng.  pat ;  Dan.  passer,  to 
be  fit.  In  L.  competo,  whence  compatible,  signifies, 
properly,  to  meet  or  to  fall  on  ;  hence,  to  suit,  or 
be  fit,  from  peto.  This  is  probably  the  same  word. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  come  to,  to  fall  on  ;  hence, 
to  meet,  to  extend  to,  to  be  close,  to  suit.  To  come, 
or  fall,  is  the  primary  sense  of  time  or  season,  as  in 
the  Dutch.  See  Class  Bd,  No.  45,  64,  and  Class  Bz, 
No.  52,  53,  70.] 

1.  Suitable  ;  convenient ;  meet ;  becoming. 

Is  \tfit  to  say  to  a  king,  Thou  art  wicked  ?  —  Job  xxxiv. 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  it  is  fit,  in  the 
Lord.— Col.  iii. 

2.  Qualified  ;  as,  men  of  valor  fit  for  war. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and  looking  back,  is 
Jit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  Luke  ix. 

FIT,  v.  t.    To  adapt ;  to  suit ;  to  make  suitable. 

The  cirpenter — marketh  it  out  with  a  line;  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes.  —  Is.  xliv. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  any  thing;  as, 
the  tailor  fits  his  customer  with  a  coat.  The  original 
phrase  is,  he  fits  a  coat  to  his  customer.  But  the 
phrase  implies  also  furnishing,  providing  a  thing 
suitable  for  another. 

3.  To  prepare ;  to  put  in  order  for ;  to  furnish  with 
things  proper  or  necessary  ;  as,  to  fit  a  ship/or  a  long 
voyage.     Fit  yourself  for  action  or  defense. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  fit  a  student  for 
college. 

To  fit  out ;  to  furnish ;  to  equip ;  to  supply  with 
necessaries  or  means  ;  as,  to  ./if.  out  a  privateer. 

To  fit  up;  to  prepare  ;  to  furnish  with  things  suit- 
able ;  to  make  proper  for  the  reception  or  use  of  any 
person  ;  as,  to  fit  up  a  house  for  a  guest. 
FIT,  v.  i.    To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

Nor  Jits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  ;  to  be  adapted.    His  coat 
fits  very  well.     But  tltis  is  an  elliptical  phrase. 
FITCH,  it.    A  chick-pea. 

FITCII'ET,   j   7t.    A  polecat ;  a  foumart.    [W.  gwicyll 
FITCII'EVV,  j       or  gwicyn.] 

FIT'FUL,  a.    Varied  by  sudden  impulses.         Shak. 
FIT'Li-ER,  a.  or  adv.    More  fit  or  fitly. 
FIT'LI-EST,  a.     Most  fit.  Coleridge. 

FIT'LY,  adv.     Suitably  ;    properly ;    with  propriety. 
A  maxim  fitly  applied. 
2.  Commodiously  ;  conveniently. 
FIT'MENT,  71.    Something    adapted    to   a   purpose. 

[Nut  used.]  Shak. 

FIT'NESS,  77.  Suitableness  ;  adaptedness  ;  adapta- 
tion ;  as,  the  fitness  of  things  to  their  use. 

2.  Propriety  ;  meekness  ;  justness  ;  reasonableness ; 
as,  the  fitticss  of  measures  or  laws. 

3.  Preparation  ;  qualification  ;  as,  a  student's  fit- 
ness for  college 

4.  Convenience  ;  the  state  of  being  fit. 
FIT'TA-BLE,  a.     Suitable.     [Obs.]  Sherwood. 
FITTED,   pp.     Made   suitable ;   adapted  ;    prepared  ; 

qualified. 

FIT'TER,  7i.  One  who  makes  fit  or  suitable ;  one 
who  adapts  ;  one  who  prepares. 

FIT'TING,  ppr.     Making  suitable  ;  adapting ;  prepar- 
ing ;  qualifying;  providing  with. 
2.  a.    Fit  or  appropriate. 

FIT'TING-LY,  ado.     Suitably.  More. 

FITZ  [Norm,  files,  fiuz,  or  fix,  a  son]  is  used  in  names, 
as  in  Fitiherbert,  Fitiroy,  Carlovitz. 

FIVE,  a.  [Sax.  fif;  D.  viif;  G.  fiinfj  Sw.  and  Dan. 
fern:  W.  pum,  pump  ;  Arm.  pemp.] 

Four  and  one  added;  the  half  of  ten;  as,  five 
men  ;  five  loaves.  Like  other  adjectives,  it  is  often 
used  as  a  noun. 

Five  of  them  were  wise,  and  Jive  were  foolish.  — Matt.  xxv. 

FIVE'BaR,  )   a.    Having  five  bars ;  as,  a  fivc- 

FIVE'BAR-RED,  \       barred  gate. 

Fl  VE'-€LEFT,  a.  Quinquefid ;  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments. 

FIVE'-FIN"GER,  n.    A  species  of  cinquefoil. 

Mass.  Rep. 

FIVE'-FIN"GER-ED,  a.  Having  five  fingers,  or  parts 
resembling  fingers. 

FIVE'FOLU,  a.  In  fives;  consisting  of  five  in  one; 
five-double  :  five  times  repeated. 

FIVE'-LEAF,  ri.     Cinquefoil.  Drayton. 

FIVE'-LeAF-ED,  (-leeftjij.  Having  five  leaves;  as, 
five-leafed  clover. 

FIVE'-LOK-EL),  a.     Consisting  of  five  lobes. 

FIVE'-PART-ED,  a.     Divided  into  five  parts. 

FIVES,  7i.     A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball  against  the  side 
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of  a  building,  resembling  tennis  ;  so  named  because 
three  fives  or  fifteen  are  counted  to  the  game.   Smart. 

FIVES,  i   n.     A   disease   of  horses,  resembling    the 

VlVES,  (       strangles.  Encyc. 

FlVE'-TOOTH-ED,  (-tootht,)  a.    Having  five  teeth. 

FlVE'-VALV-£D,  a.     Having  five  valves.     Botany. 

FIX,  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  fizer;  Sp.  fizar;  It.  fissare  ;  L.  fizus, 
figo.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  To  make  stable  ;  to  set  or  establish  immovably. 
The  universe  is  governed  by  fized  laws. 

2.  To  set  or  place  permanently  ;  to  establish.  The 
prince  fized  his  residence  at  York.  The  seat  of  our 
government  is  fized  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Some  men  have  no  fized  opinions. 

3.  To  make  fast ;  to  fasten  ;  to  attach  firmly  ;  as, 
to  fiz  a  cord  or  line  to  a  hook. 

4.  To  set  or  place  steadily  ;  to  direct,  as  the  eye, 
without  moving  it ;  to  fasten.  The  gentleman  fized 
his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  and  ^addressed  him  with 
firmness. 

5.  To  set  or  direct  steadily,  without  wandering; 
as,  to  fiz  the  attention.  The  preacher  fixes  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience,  or  the  hearers  fiz  their  attention 
on  the  preacher. 

6.  To  set  or  make  firm,  so  as  to  bear  a  high  degree 
of  heat  without  evaporating;  to  deprive  of  volatility. 
Gold,  diamonds,  silver,  platina,  are  among  the  most 
fized  bodies. 

7.  To  transfix  ;  to  pierce.     [Littleuscd.]     Sandys. 

8.  To  withhold  from  motion. 

9.  In  America,  to  put  in  order  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  ad- 
just ;  to  sot  or  place  in  the  manner  desired  or  most 
suitable  ;  as,  to  fiz  clothes  or  dress  ;  to  fiz  the  furni- 
ture of  a  room.  This  use  is  analogous  to  that  of  set, 
in  the  phrase  to  set  a  razor. 

[This  very  common  Americanism  has  no  sanction 
in  English  usage.  There  is  a  use  of  the  word  Jiz  as 
a  noun  for  "  predicament,"  as,  "  to  be  in  a  bad  fix," 
which  should  be  avoided  as  a  gross  vulgarism. — Ed.] 
FIX,  v.  i.  To  rest ;  to  settle  or  remain  permanently ; 
to  cease  from  wandering. 

Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 

Resolved  to  fix  forever  here.  Waller 

2.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilization. 

3.  To  cease  to  flow  or  be  fluid  ;  to  congeal ;  to  b» 
come  hard  and  malleable,  as  a  metallic  substance. 

Bacon. 
To  fiz  on ;  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  on 
anything;  to  determine  on.  The  contracting  par- 
ties have  fized  on  certain  leading  points.  The  legis- 
lature fized  on  Wethersfield  as  the  place  for  a  state 
prison. 
FIX'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  fixed,  established,  or 

rendered  firm. 
FIX-A'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  fixing. 

2.  Stability ;  firmness  ;  steadiness ;  a  state  of  be- 
ing established  ;  as,  fixation  in  matters  of  religion. 

King  Charles. 

3.  Residence  in  a  certain  place  ;  or  a  place  of  resi- 
dence.    [Little  used.] 

To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  certain  place  or 
fixation.  Ralegh. 

4.  That  firm  state  of  a  body  which  resists  evap- 
oration or  volatilization  by  heat ;  as,  the  fixation  of 
gold  or  other  metals  Bacon.     Encyc. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and 
becoming  firm  ;  state  of  being  fixed.  Olanville. 

FIX' ED,  (fikst,)  pp.  or  a.  Settled  ;  established  ;  firm  ; 
fast  ;  stable. 

Fixed  air;  an  invisible  and  permanently  elastic 
fluid,  heavier  than  common  air,  and  fatal  to  animal 
life,  produced  from  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
bodies,  as  wood  or  charcoal,  and  by  artificial  pro- 
cesses ;  called  also  atrial  acid,  cretaceous  acid,  and 
more  generally  carbonic  acid. 

Fized  bodies,  axe  those  which  can  not  be  volatilized 
or  separated  by  a  common  menstruum,  without  great 
difficulty,  as  gold,  platinum,  lime,  &c.         Francis. 

Fized  oils,  or  alkalies,  such  as  remain  in  a  permanent 
state,  and  are  not  readily  volatilized,  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  volatile  oils,  or  alkalies. 

Fized  stars,  are  such  stars  as  always  retain  the 

same  apparent  position  and  distance  with  respect  to 

each  other,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  planets 

and  comets,  which  are  revolving  bodies. 

FIX'ED-LY,  adv.    Firmly;  in  a  settled  or  established 

manner ;  steadfastly. 
FIX'ED-NESS,  77.     A  state  of  being  fixed  ;  stability  ; 
firmness  ;  steadfastness  ;  as,  a  fizedness  in  religion, 
or  politics  ;  fizedness  of  opinion  on  any  subject. 

2.  The  state  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation 
or  volatilization  by  heat;  as,  the  fizedness  of  gold. 

3.  Firm  coherence  of  parts  ;  solidity.        Bentley. 
FIX-ID'I-TY,  7i.     Fixedness.     [Not  used.]        Boyle. 
FIX'ING,  ppr.     Settling;  establishing. 
FIX'I-TY,  7i.     Fixedness;    coherence   of  parts;    that 

property  of  bodies  by  which  they  resist  dissipation 
by  heat.  Newton. 

FIX'TURE,  (fikst'yur,)  n.  That  which  is  fixed  or  at- 
tached to  something  as  a  permanent  appendage  ;  an, 
the  fixtures  of  a  pump  ;  the  fixtures  of  a  farm  ;  the 
futures  of  a  dwelling,  i.  e.,  the  articles  which  the 
tenant  cannot  legally  take  away,  when  he  removes 
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to  another  house.  This  is  a  modern  word,  though 
frequently  substituted  for  Fixuhe  in  new  editions  of 
old  works.  Smart. 

FIX'llilE,  re.  Position;  stable  pressure;  firmness. 
[Little  used.]  Shali. 

FIZ'GIG.  n.     A  fishgig  ;  which  see. 

2.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

3.  A  firework,  made  of  powder  rolled  up  in  a 
paper. 

FI7'7LF    1   "' ''    '^0  ma'ce  a  hiding  sound. 

FJLAB'BI-LY,  adv.    In  a  fiahby  manner. 

FLAIS'ISI-NESS,  re.  [See  Flamy.]  A  soft,  flexible 
slate  of  a  substance,  which  renders  it  easily  movable, 
and  yielding  to  pressure. 

FLAB'BY,  a.  [W.  llib,  a  soft,  lank,  limber  state; 
llibin,  flaccid,'  lank;  llipa,  flaccid,  lank,  flapping; 
llijtau,  to  become  flabby,  to  droop  ;  llipanu,  to  make 
glib  or  smooth.  Flabby,  flap,  and  glib,  appear  to  be 
From  the  same  root.] 

Soft ;  yielding  to  the  touch,  and  easily  moved  or 
shaken ;  easily  bent  ;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight;  as, flabby  flesh.  Swift. 

FLA'BEL,  it.     [L.'flabellum.]     A  fan. 

FLA-BEL'LATE,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  fan. 

FLA-HEL'LI-FORM,  re.  [L.flabcllum,  a  little  fan,  and 
farm.] 

Havingtheform  of  a  fan  ;  fan-shaped.  Hitchcock. 

FLAe'CID,  (flak'sid,)  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  from  flacceo,  to 
hang  down,  to  flag  ;  Sp.  flaio  ;  Port,  froxo  ;  Ir.  flock  ; 
W.  llac,  and  flag,  slack,  sluggish,  lax  ;  llaciaw,  to 
slacken, to  relax,  to  droop;  llaca, slop,  mud  ;  llcigiaw, 
to  flag,  to  lag,  to  skulk  ;  llcigus,  flagging,  drooping, 
sluggish,  slow.  We  see  that  flaccid,  flag,  slack,  slug- 
gish, slow,  and  lag,  are  all  of  this  family.  See  Class 
Lg,  No.  40,41,42,  43.] 

Soft  and  weak  ;  limber ;  lax  ;  drooping;  hanging 
down  by  its  own  weight  ;  yielding  to  pressure  for 
want  of  firmness  and  stiffness  ;  as,  &  flaccid  muscle  ; 
flaccid  flesh. 

FLAC'CIU-LY,  adv.    In  a  flaccid  manner. 

FLAC'CID-NESS,  )  re.      Laxity;    limberness  ;    want 

FLAC-CID'I-TY,    (      of  firmness  or  stiffness. 

rViseman. 

FLACK'ER,  v.  i.    To  flutter  as  a  bird.     [Locul.] 

Gruse. 

FLAG,  v.  i.  [W.  llacau,  or  llaciaw,  to  relax,  to  droop  ; 
llcgu,  to  flag  ;  L.  flacceo  :  Sp.  flayuear  ;  Port,  frayuear, 
to  "flag  ;  Ir.  lag,  weak.  [See  Flaccid.]  The  sense 
is,  primarily,  to  bend,  or  rather  to  recede,  to  lag.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  without  stiffness  ;  to  bend  down, 
as  flexible  bodies  ;  to  be  loose  and  yielding  ;  as,  tile 
flagging  sails.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected  ;  to  droop ;  to 
grow  languid  ;  as,  the  spirits  flag. 

3.  To  grow  weak;  to  lose  vigor ;  as,  the  strength 
flags. 

4.  To  become  dull  or  languid. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  flag.  Sioift. 

FLAG,  v.  t.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness  ;  to  suffer  to 
droop;  as,  to  flag  the  wings.  Prior. 

FLAG,  n.  [W.  lice ;  Ir.  liag,  a  broad,  flat  stone  ;  allied, 
perhaps,  to  lay.] 

A  flat  stone  used  for  paving,  or  a  pavement  of  flat 
stones. 

FLAG,  v.  t.    To  lay  with  flat  stones. 

The  sides  (md  door  were  &]\  flagged  with  excellent  marble. 

Sandys. 

FLAG,  re.     [W.  llac ,  a  blade.] 

An  aquatic  plant,  with  a  bladed  leaf,  probably  so 
called  from  its  bending  or  yielding  to  the  wind. 
FLAG,  re.      [G.  flaggc  ;    D.  vlag,  vlagge ;    Dan.  flag  ; 
Sw.flagg;    allied,  probably,  to  the   preceding  word, 
in  the  sense  of  bending  or  spreading.] 

An  ensign  or  colors  ;  a  cloth  on  which  are  usually 
painted  or  wrought  certain  figures,  and  borne  on  a 
staff.  In  the  army,  a  banner  by  which  one  regiment 
is  distinguished  from  another.  In  the  marine,  a  ban- 
ner or  standard  by  which  the  ships  of  one  nation  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  another,  or  by  which  an 
admiral  is  distinguished  from  other  ships  of  his  squad- 
ron. In  the  British  navy,  an  admiral's  flag  is  dis- 
played at  the  main-top-gallant-mast-head,  a  vice- 
admiral's  at  the  fore-top-gallant-mast-head,  and  a 
rear  admiral's  at  the  inizzen-top-gallaiit-niast-head. 

To  strike  or  lower  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon 
the  cap,  in  token  of  respect  or  submission.  To 
strike  the  flag,  in  an  engagement,  is  the  sign  of  sui- 
rendering. 

To  hang  out  the  white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter  ;  or,  i  .1 
some  cases,  to  manifest  a  friendly  design.  The  red 
flag,  is  a  sign  of  defiance  or  battle. 

To  hang  the  flag  half  mast  high,  is  a  token  or  signal 
of  mourning. 

Flag-ofliccr  ;  the  commander  of  a  squadron. 

Flag-ship  ;  the  ship  which  bears  the  commanding 
oflicef  of  a  squadron,  and  in  which  his  flag  is  dis- 
played. 

Flag-staff;  the  staff  that  elevates  the  flag. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet 
FLAG'BROOM,  re     A  broom  for  sweeping  flags. 

Johnson. 
Ft  AG 'STONE,  re.     A  flat  stone  for  pavement. 
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FLAG'WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  A  worm  or  grub  found 
among  flags  and  sedge.  Walton. 

A  little  flute  ;   a  small  wind-instrument  of  music. 

More. 

FLAG'EL-LANT,  re.  [L.  flagellans,  from  flagello,  to 
flog.] 

One  who  whips  himself  in  religious  discipline. 
The  Flagellants  were  a  fanatical  sect  which  arose  in 
Italy  A.  D.  1260,  who  maintained  that  flagellation 
was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  sacrament. 
They  walked  in  procession,  with  shoulders  bare,  and 
whipped  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down  their 
botlies,  to  obtain  the  mercy  of  God,  and  appease  his 
wrath  against  the  vices  of  the  age.  Encyc. 

FLAG'EL-LATE,?). t.     To  whip;  to  scourge. 

FLAG-EL-LA'TION,  re.  [L.  flagello,  to  beat  or  whip, 
to  flog,  from  flagellum,  a  whip,  scourge,  or  flail,  I). 
vlegcl,G.flegel,Fr.flcau.     See  Flail  and  Flog.] 

A  beating  or  whipping ;  a  flogging  ;  the  discipline 
of  the  scourge.  Garth. 

FLAG'EO-LET,  (flaj'o-let,)  re.  [Fr.  flageolet,  from 
L.  flatus,  by  corruption,  or  Gr.  nXay  iav\os,  irXayios, 
oblique,  and  avX'i,  a  flute.     Lanier.] 

A  small  wind-instrument  of  music,  with  a  mouth- 
piece at  one  end,  and  stops  like  the  old  English  flute, 
sometimes  spelled  flageleL  P.  Cye. 

FLAG'GED,  (flagd,)  pp.     Laid  with  flat  stones. 

FLAG'GI-NESS,  re.  Laxity ;  limberness  ;  want  of 
tension. 

FLAG'GING,  ppr.  or  a.  Growing  weak  ;  drooping  ; 
laying  with  flat  stones. 

FLAG'GING,  re.     The  act  of  laying  with  flagstones. 
2.  A  pavement  or  sidewalk  of  flagstones. 

FLAG'GY,  a.     Weak  ;  flexible  ;  limber ;  not  stiff. 

Dryden. 

2.  Weak  in  taste  ;  insipid  ;  as,  a  flaggy  apple. 

3.  Abounding  with  flags,  the  plant.  [Bacon. 
FLA-GI"TIOUS,  (fla-jish'us,)    a.t     [L.  flagitium,   a 

scandalous    crime,    probably  from   the   root  of  fla- 
grant.] 

1.  Deeply  criminal ;  grossly  wicked  ;  villainous  ; 
atrocious  ;  scandalous ;  as,  a  flagitious  action  or 
crime.  South. 

2.  Guilty  of  enormous  crimes  ;  corrupt ;  wicked  ; 
as,  a  flagitious  person.  Pope. 

3.  Marked  or  infected  with  scandalous  crimes  or 
vices;  as,  flagitious  times.  Pope. 

FLA-GI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.     With    extreme  wicked- 
ness. 
FLA-GI"TIOUS-NESS,  re.   Extreme  wickedness  ;  vil- 
lainy. 
FLAG'ON,7t.      [L.  lagena;  Gr.Xayyvoe;    Ir.clagun; 
Fr.  flaeon  ;  Sain.  Castel.  col.  3013.] 

A  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding 
and  conveying  liquors. 

Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples  ;  for  I  am  sick 
with  love.  —  Cant.  U. 

FLA'GRANCE,  re.    Notoriousness;  glaring  offense. 

Bp.  Hall. 
FLA'GRAN-CY,   re.     [See    Flagrant.]      A  burning; 
great  heat;  inflammation.     [Obs.] 

Lust  causelh  v-flagrancy  in  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

2.  Excess ;    enormity ;    as,    the    flagrancy    of   a 
crime. 
FLA'GRANT,  a.t    [L.  flagrans,  from  flagro,  to  burn, 
Gr.  ip\c)  io,  thXcyoo).     In  D.  flakkeren  is  to  blaze.] 

1.  Burning;  ardent;  eager;  as,  flagrant  desires. 

Hooker. 

2.  Glowing  ;  red  ;  flushed. 

See  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 

Then  issuing  flagrant  to  an  evening  mask.  Pope. 

3.  Red  ;  inflamed. 

The  beadle's  lash  s&lflagrant  on  their  back.  Prior. 

[The  foregoing  senses  are  unusual.] 

4.  Flaming  in  notice  ;  glaring ;  notorious ;  enor- 
mous ;  as,  a  flagrant  crime. 

FLjI-GRjMV'TE  BF.L'LO,  [L.]     The  war  raging. 
FLM-GRMjVTE  DELICTO,  [L.]     During  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime. 
FLa'GRANT-LY,  adv.    Ardently;  notoriously. 

Warton. 
FLA'GRATE,  v.  t.     To  burn.    [Little  used.] 

Grcenhill. 
FLA-GRa'TION,  re.     A  burning.     [Little  used.] 
FLAIL,?!.      [D.  vlcgcl;    G.  flcgcl;    L.  flagellum;    Fr. 

flcau.    We  retain  the  original  verb  in  flog,  to  strike, 

to  lay  on,   L.  fligo,  whence  affiigo,  to  afflict;    Gr. 

TrXy}  y,  L.  plcga,  a  stroke,  or  perhaps  from  the  same 

root  as  lick  and  lay.     See  Lick.] 
A   wooden    instrument   for  thrashing  or  beating 

grain  from  the  ear  by  hand. 
FLAKE,  n.     [Sax.  ./lace  ;  D.  vlaak,  a  hurdle  for  wool ; 

vlok,  a  flock,  a  flake,  a   tuft ;    G.  flocke,  fluge,  id. ; 

Dan.  flak,  a  herd,  and  lok,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool ;  L. 

fioccus ;    Gr.    jrXaKy,   ttX'Ikos  ;    It.   fiocco ;    Ir.  floeas. 

Flake  and  flock  are  doubtless  the  same  word,  varied 

in  orthography,   and   connected,   perhaps,    with  L. 

plico,   Gr.    irAtAoj.    The  sense  is  a  complication,  a 

crowd,  or  a  lay.] 

1.  A  small  collection  of  snow,  as  it  falls  from  the 

clouds  or  from  the  air  ;   a  little  bunch  or  cluster  of 

snowy  crystals,  such  as  fall  in  still,  moderate  weather. 

This  is  a  flake,  lock,  or  flock  of  snow. 
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2.  A  platform  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fasl 
or  interwoven,  supported  by  stanchions,  on  which 
codfish  is  dried.  Massachusetts. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum  ;  as,  a  flake  of  flesh  or  tallow. 
Job  xli. 

4.  A  collection  or  little  particle  of  fire,  or  of  com- 
bustible matter  on  fire,  separated  and  flying  off. 

5.  Any  scaly  matter  in  layers ;  any  mass  cleaving 
off  in  scales. 

Little  flakes  of  scurf.  Addison. 

C.  A  sort  of  carnations  of  two  colors  only,  having 

large  stripes  going  through  the  leaves.  Encyc. 

Wlnte-flakc,  in  painting.     See  Flake-White. 

FLAKE,  i\  t.     To  form  into  flakes.  Pope. 

FLAKE,  v.  i.    To  break  or  separate  in  layers ;  to  peel 

or  scale  off.     We  more  usually  say,  to  flake  off. 
FLAK'ED,  (fl.~.kt,)/j».    Formed  into  flakes. 
FLAKE-WHITE,  n.    A     name  often  given  to  the 

purest  white  lead.  Brande.     Ure. 

FLAK'I-NESS,  h.     The  state  of  being  flaky. 
FLaK'ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  flakes. 
FLaK Y,  a.    Consisting  of  flakes  or  locks;    consist- 
ing of  small,  loose  masses. 

2.  Lying  in  flakes  ;  consisting  of  layers,  or  cleav- 
ing off  in  layers. 
FLAM,  n.     [Ice.  film  ;  W.  Ham,  a  leap.1 

A  freak  or  whim  ;  also,  a  falsehood ;  a  lie  ;  an  il- 
lusory pretext ;  deception  ;  delusion. 

Lies  immortalized  and  consigned  over  as  a  perpetual  abuse  and 
flam  upon  posterity.  South. 

FLAM,  v.  U    To  deceive  with  falsehood  ;  to  delude. 

South, 

FLAM'BEAU,  (flam'bo,)  re.      [Fr.,   from    L.  flamma, 
flame.] 

A  light  or  luminary  made  of  thick  wicks  covered 
with  wax,  and  used  in  the  streets  at  night,  at  illumi- 
nations, and  in  processions.  Flambeaus  are  made 
square,  and  usually  consist  of  four  wicks  or  branches, 
near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three  feet  long,  com- 
posed of  coarse  hempen  yarn,  half  twisted.  Encyc. 

FLAME,  re.t  [Fr.  flammc ;  L.  flamma;  It.  flamma;  Sp. 
llama  ;  D.  vlam  ;  G.  flamme.] 

1.  A  blaze  ;  burning  vapor;  vapor  in  combustion  ; 
or,  according  to  modern  chemistry,  hydrogen,  or  any 
inflammable  gas,  in  a  state  of  combustion,  and  natu- 
rally ascending  in  a  stream  from  burning  bodies, 
being  specifically  lighter  than  common  air. 

■    A  luminous  fluid  proceeding  from  burning  bodies, 
and  from  the  combustion  of  their  volatile  particles. 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Fire  in  general.  Cowley. 

3.  Heat  of  passion  ;  tumult ;  combustion  ;  blaze  ; 
violent  contention.  One  jealous,  tattling  misehief- 
maker  will  set  a  whole  village  in  a  flame. 

4.  Ardor  of  temper  or  imagination ;  brightness  of 
fancy  ;  vigor  of  thought. 

Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame.  Waller. 

5.  Ardor  of  inclination  ;  warmth  of  affection. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  kindred  arts  we  came, 

And  met  congenial,  mingling /tome  w'uiiflame.  Pope. 

6.  The  passion  of  love  ;  ardent  love. 

My  heart's  on  flame.  Cowley. 

7.  Rage  ;  violence  ;  as,  the  flames  of  war. 

8.  One  beloved  ;  as,  she  was  my  first  flame. 
FLAME,  v.  t.     To  inflame  ;  to  excite.  Spenser. 
FLAME,  h.  i.    To  blaze  ;  to  burn  in  vapor,  or  in  a  cur- 
rent ;  to  burn  as  gas  emitted  from  bodies  in  combus- 

2.  To  shine  like  burning  ga3.  [lion. 

la  flaming  yellow  bright.  Prior. 

3.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion.     Beaum. 
FLAME'COL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  n.    Bright  color,  as  that 

of  flame.  B  Jonson. 

FLAME'COL-OR-ED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.    Of  the  color  of 
flame  ;  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Shak. 

FLAME'EY-ED,  (-Id"e,)  a.    Having  eyes  like  a  flame. 

FLAME'LESS,   a.     Destitute  of  flaine;   without  in- 
cense. 

FLA'MEN,  n.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  a  priest  de- 
voted to  a  particular  god.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called  ;  the  Flamen  Dialis,  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter ;  Flamen  Martiatis,  sacred  to  Mars; 
and  Flamen  Qnirinalis,  who  superintended  the  rites  of 
Ouirinus  or  Romulus. 
2.  A  priest.  Pope. 

FLAM'ING,  ppr.    Burning  in  flame. 

2.  a.  Bright  red.  Also,  violent ;  vehement ;  as,  a 
flaming  harangue. 

FLAM'ING,  re.    A  bursting  out  in  a  flame. 

FLAM'ING-LY,  adv.    Most  brightly  ;  with  great  show 
or  vehemence. 

FLA-MIN"GO,  re.      [Sp.  and  Port,  flamenco,  from  L. 
flamma,  flame.] 

One  of  a  very  peculiar  gei.us  of  birds  called  by  natu- 
ralists Phoenicopterus.  The  beak  is  naked,  toothed, 
and  bent  as  if  broken  ;  the  neck  and  legs  are  very 
long  ;  the  feet  have  the  three  front  toes  palmated  to 
the  end,  and  the  hind  one  extremely  short.  When 
in  full  plumage,  they  are  almost  entirely  red  except 
the  quill  feathers.  They  are,  generally  spe.  king, 
birds  of  warm  climates  and  rich  places.     Partin/ton. 

FLA-MIN'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  Roman  flamen. 

Milton. 
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FLAM-MA-BtL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  admitting  to 
be  set  on  fire,  or  enkindled  into  a  flame  or  blaze  ;  in- 
flammability. Brown. 
FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  enkindled  into 

flame. 
FLAM-MA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  setting  on  flame. 

Brown. 
[The  three  last  words  are  little  used.    Instead  of 
them   are  used    the  compounds  Inflammable,  In- 
flammability, Inflammation.] 
FLAM'ME-OUS,  a.    Consisting  of  flame;  like  flame. 

Brown. 
FLAM-MIF'ER-OUS,a.  [h.flammaanifero,  to  bring.] 

Producing  flame. 
FLAM-MIV'O-MOUS,  a.      [L.  ftamma  and  vomo,  to 
vomit.] 
Vomiting  flames,  as  a  volcano. 
FLAM'Y,   a.     [from  flame.]      Blazing;    burning;   as, 
flamy  breath.  Sidney. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame ;  as,  flamy  matter. 

Bacon. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  flame.  Herbert. 
FL&NCH,  n.      In    mechanism,    the    part   of   a    piece 

screwed  to  something  else. 

FLANGE,  n.  [Q.U.  flank,  or  Fr.  /range,  fringe,  or  Gr. 
<pa\ayZ.) 

A  raised  or  projecting  edge  or  rib  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel,  and  also  on  the  rails  of  a  certain  kind  of  rail- 
way ;  used  in  machinery,  to  keep  the  band  from  slip- 
ping off,  and  to  prevent  cars  from  running  off  the 
rails. 

FLANK,  7i.  [Fr.  flanc ;  Sp.  and  Port,  fiavtco ;  It.  fianco  ; 
G.flanke  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  flank;  Gr.  A.i>  u>  ;  probably 
connected  with  lank,  W.  llac,  ~E.ng.flag,  Gr.  Kayapuc, 
and  so  called  from  its  laxity,  or  from  breadth.] 

1.  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of  an 
animal,  between  the  ribs  and  the  hip.     Hence, 

2.  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  division  of  an 
army,  as  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion  ;  the 
extreme  right  or  left.  To  attack  an  enemy  in  flank, 
is  to  attack  them  on  the  side. 

3.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends 
the  opposite  face,  the  flank,  and  the  curtain  ;  or  it  is 
a  line  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  face  toward 
the  inside  of  the  work.  Brande. 

4.  In  architecture,  the  side  of  any  building.  Brande. 
FLANK,  v.  t.     [Fr.  flanouer  ;  Sp.  flanquear.] 

1.  To  attack  the  side  or  flank  of  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  ;  or  to  place  troops  so  as  to  command  or  at- 
tack the  flank. 

2.  To  post  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  on  the 
side  ;  as,  to  flank  a  passage.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  secure  or  guard  on  the  side ;  as,  flanked  with 
rocks.  Dryden. 

4.  To  turn  the  flank  ;  to  pass  round  the  side. 
FLANK,  v.  i.     To  border  ;  to  touch.  Butler. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side. 

FLANK'£D,  (flankt,)  pp.  Attacked  on  the  side  ;  cov- 
ered or  commanded  on  the  flank. 

FLANK'ER,  n.  A  fortification  projecting  so  as  to 
command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

Knolles.     Fairfax. 

FLANK'ER,  v.  t.    To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications. 

Herbert. 
2.  To  attack  sideways.  Evelyn. 

FLANK'ER-£D,  pp.  Attacked  on  the  side  ;  defended 
by  lateral  works. 

FLANK'ER-ING,  ppr.  Defending  by  lateral  works ; 
attacking  sideways. 

FLANK'ING,  ppr.  Turning  the  flank  ;  attacking  on 
the  side,  or  commanding  on  the  flank. 

FLAN'NEL,  n.     [Fr.  flanelle ;  D.  and  Dan.  flanel ;  G. 
fianell ;  W.  gwlanen,  from  gwlan,  wool,  L.  lana,  Fr. 
laine,  Ir.  olann,  Arm.  gloanj] 
A  soft,  nappy,  woolen  cloth,  of  loose  texture. 

FLAN'NEL-£D,  a.    Covered  or  wrapped  in  flannel. 

FLAP,  n.  [G.  lappcn  and  klappc  ;  D.  lap  or  Iclap  ;  Sw. 
klapp  or  lapp;  Dan.  klap  or  lap  ,•  Sax.  lappa,  a  lap ; 
W.  llab,  a  stroke,  a  whipping  ;  llabiaw,  to  slap  ;  L. 
alapa,  a  slap.  There  is  a  numerous  family  of  words 
in  Lb,  which  spring  from  striking  with  something 
broad,  or  from  a  noun  denoting  something  flat  and 
broad .  It  seems  difficult  to  separate  flap  from  clap, 
slap,  flabby,  lap,  Sec] 

1.  Any  thing  broad  and  limber  that  hangs  loose,  or 
is  easily  moved. 

A  cartilaginous./fa7?  on  the  opening  of  the  larynx.        Brown. 
We  say,  the  flap  of  a  garment,  the  flap  of  the  ear, 
the  flap  of  a  hat. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose,  or  a 
stroke  with  it. 

3.  That  part  of  the  coat  behind  from  the  hips 
downward. 

4.  The  flaps ;  a  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses. 
FLAP,  v.  t.     To  beat  with  a  flap.        [Farrier's  Diet 

Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.  Pope. 

2.  To  move  something  broad ;  as,  to'  flap  the 
wings. 

3.  To  let  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat.  [This  sense 
seems  to  indicate  a  connection  with  lap.] 

FLAP,  v.  i.  To  move  as  wings,  or  as  something  broad 
or  loose. 
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2.  To  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or  other  broad 
thing. 

FLAP'DRAG-ON,  n.     A  play  in  which  they  catch  rai- 
sins out  of  burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 
2.  The  thing  thus  caught  and  eaten.  Johnson. 

FLAP'DRAG-ON,  v.  t.     To  swallow  or  devour.    Shale. 

FLAP'EAR-£D,  a.    Having  broad,  loose  ears.      Shuk. 

FLAP'JACK,  n.  A  sort  of  broad  pancake.  Also,  an 
apple-puff.  Shale.     Smart. 

FLAP'MOUTH--ED,  a.    Having  loose,  hanging  lips. 

Shak. 

FLAP'PED,  (flapt,)  pp.  or  a.  Struck  with  something 
broad  ;  let  down  ;  having  the  brim  fallen,  as  a  flapped 

FLAP'TER,  7t.     He  or  that  which  flaps.  [hat. 

FLAP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  Striking  ;  beating  ;  moving 
something  broad  ;  as,  flapping  wings  ;  the  ducks  run 
flapping  and  fluttering.  L~  Estrange. 

FLARE,  v.  i.  [If  this  word  is  not  contracted,  it  may 
be  allied  to  clear,  glare,  glory,  L.  floreo,  Eng.  floor, 
the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  open,  to  spread, 
from  parting,  departing,  or  driving  apart.  But  in 
Norm,  flair  is  to  blow,  and  possibly  it  may  be  from 
li.flo,  or  it  may  be  contracted  from  G.flackern.] 

1.  To  waver  ;  to  flutter ;  to  burn  with  an  unsteady 
light ;  as,  the  candle /arcs,  that  is,  the  light  wanders 
from  its  natural  course. 

2.  To  flutter  with  splendid  show ;  to  be  loose  and 
waving,  as  a  showy  thing. 

With  ribbons  pendants/faring-  'bout  her  head.  Sliak. 

3.  To  glitter  with  transient  luster. 


Herbert. 


But  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  ^flaring  tiling. 

4.  To  glitter  with  painful  splendor. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  faring  beams.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light. 

I  can  not  slay 
Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day.     [Ciu.]  Prior. 

6.  To  open  or  spread  outward. 

FLARE,  n.    An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  light. 

Smart. 

FLaR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Burning  with  a  wavering  light ; 
fluttering  ;  glittering  ;  showy. 

2.  Opening  ;  widening  outward  ;  as,  a  flaring 
fireplace. 

FLAR'ING-LY,  adv.    Flutteringly  ;  showily. 

FLASH,  n.  [Ir.  lasair,  lasrach,  a  flame,  a  flash ;  lasadh, 
lasaim,  to  burn,  to  kindle  ;  leos,  light ;  leosam,  to  give 
light ;  also,  loisgim,  losgadh,  to  burn  ;  loisi,  flame  ; 
Dan.  lys,  light;  lyser,  to  shine,  to  glisten  or  glister; 
Sw.  lius,  lysa,  id.  Ou.  G.  blitz,  a  glance  ;  blitzen,  to 
lighten,  to  flash  ;  Russ.  blesk,  bleschu,  id.  There  is  a 
numerous  class  of  words  in  Ls,  with  different  pre- 
fixes, that  denote  to  shine,  to  throw  light,  as  gloss, 
glass,  glisten,  blush,  flush,  flash,  luster,  &.c.  ;  but  per- 
haps they  are  not  all  of  one  family.  The  Welsh  has 
llathru,  to  make  smooth  and  glossy,  to  polish,  to 
glitter  ;  lletlirid,  a  gleam,  a  flash.  See  Class  Ld,  No. 
5,  and  Ls,  No.  25,  and  see  Flush.] 

1.  A  sudden  burst  of  light ;  a  flood  of  light  instan- 
taneously appearing  and  disappearing ;  as,  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  flame  and  light;  an  instan- 
taneous blaze  ;  as,  the  flash  of  a  gun. 

3.  A  sudden  burst,  as  of  wit  or  merriment ;  as,  a 
flash  of  wit ;  a  flash  of  joy  or  mirth. 

His    companions   recollect    no    instance   of    premature   wit,    no 
striking  sentiment,  no  flash  of  fancy.  Wirt. 

4.  A  short,  transient  state. 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.         Bacon. 

5.  A  body  of  water  driven  by  violence.     [Local.] 

Pegge. 

6.  A  little  pool.     Q.U.  plash.     [Local.] 

FLASH,  n.  The  slang  language  of  thieves,  robbers, 
&x.  Grose. 

FLASH'-HOUSE,  n.  A  place  where  thieves  and 
robbers,  &c,  resort  and  deposit  their  plunder.  Grose. 

FLASH,  v.  i.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of 
light ;  to  burst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight,  as 
splendor.  It  differs  from  glitter,  glisten,  and  gleam, 
in  denoting  a  flood  or  wide  extent  of  light.  The 
latter  words  may  express  the  issuing  of  light  from  a 
small  object,  or  from  a  pencil  of  rays.  A  diamond 
may  glitter  or  glisten,  but  it  does  not  flash.  Flash 
differs  from  other  words,  also,  in  denoting  suddenness 
of  appearance  and  disappearance. 

2.  To  burst  or  break  forth  with  a  flood  of  flame 
and  light ;  as,  the  powder  flashed  in  the  pan.  Flasli^ 
ing  differs  from  exploding  or  disploding,  in  not  being 
accompanied  with  a  loud  report. 

3.  To  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence. 

Every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  Shak. 

4.  To  break  out,  as  a  sudden  expression  of  wit, 
merriment,  or  bright  thought.  Felton. 

FLASH,  v.  L  To  strike  up  a  body  of  water  from  the 
surface.  Carcw. 

He  rudely  flashed  the  waves.  Spenser. 

[In  this  sense  I  believe  this  word  is  not  used  in 
America.] 
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2.  To  strike  or  to  throw  like  a  burst  of  light ;  as, 
to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

FLASH'ER,  ?i.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit 
than  reality.  Diet. 

2.  A  rower.     [JVot  in  use.] 

FLASH'I-LY,  adv.  With  empty  show  ;  with  a  sud- 
den glare  ;  without  solidity  of  wit  or  thought. 

FLASH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bursting  forth  as  a  flood  of 
light,  or  of  flame  and  light,  or  as  wit,  mirth,  or  joy. 

FLASH'ING,  n.     [Probably  from  Fr.  plague  orflague.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  pieces  of  lead,  or 

other  metal,  let  into  the  joints  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  lap 

over  the  gutters  and  prevent  the  plashing  of  rain  on 

the  interior  works.  GioilU 

FLASH'Y,  a.  Showy,  but  empty  ;  dazzling  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  not  solid  ;  as,  flashy  wit. 

2.  Showy  ;  gay  ;  as,  a  flashy  dress. 

3.  Insipid  ;  vapid  ;  without  taste  or  spirit ;  as,  food 
or  drink. 

4.  Washy  ;  plashy.     [See  Plash.] 

FLaSK,  n.  [G.  flasche  ;  Sw.  flaska  ;  Dan.  flaske ;  D. 
fles,flesch;  Sax.  flaxa  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  frasco  ;  It.  fiasco, 
or  fiasco  ;  W.fiasg,  a  basket.] 

1.  A  kind  of  bottle  ;  as,  a  fiask  of  wine  or  oil. 

2.  A  vessel  for  powder. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage.  Bailey. 
FLXSK'ET,  n.    A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served 

up.  Pope.     Ray. 

2.  A  long,  shallow  basket.  Spenser. 

FLAT,  a.  [D.  plat ;  G.  platt ;  Dan.  flad  ;  Sw.  flat ; 
Fr.  plat ;  Arm.  blacl,  or  pladt ;  It.  piatto ;  from  extend- 
ing or  laying.  Allied,  probably,  to  W.  llci,  Hid,  llyd; 
L.  latus,  broad  ;  Gr.  irXarvi ;  Eng.  blade.] 

1.  Having  an  even  surface,  without  risings  or  in- 
dentures, hills  or  valleys  ;  as,  flat  land. 

2.  Horizontal;  level  without  inclination;  as,  aflat 
roof;  or  with  a  moderate  inclination  or  slope  ;  for  we 
often  apply  the  word  to  the  roof  of  a  house  that  is 
not  steep,  though  inclined. 

3.  Prostrate;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground. 
He  fell  or  lay  ^at  on  the  ground. 

4.  Not  elevated  or  erect ;  fallen. 

Cease  to  admire,  and  beauty's  plumes 
Pall  flat.  Milton. 

5.  Level  with  the  ground  ;  totally  fallen. 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  aild  lays  cides  flat  ?  Milton. 

6.  In  painting,  wanting  relief  or  prominence  of 
the  figures. 

7.  Tasteless  ;  stale ;  vapid  ;  insipid  ;  dead  ;  as, 
fruit  flat  to  the  taste.  Philips. 

8.  Dull;  unanimated;  frigid;  without  point  or 
spirit;  applied  to  discourses  and  compositions.  The 
sermoii  was  very  flat. 

9.  Depressed  ;  spiritless  ;  dejected. 

I  feel — my  hopes  all^fat,  Milton. 

10.  Unpleasing ;  not  affording  gratification.  How 
flat  and  insipid  are  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life  ! 

11.  Peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  positive  ;  downright. 
He  gave  the  petitioner  aflat  denial. 


Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair. 


Milton. 


12.  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  not  acute ;  as,  a  flat  sound. 

Bacon. 

13.  Low,  as  the  prices  of  goods ;  or  dull,  as  sales. 
FLAT,  7i.    A  level  or  extended  plain.    In  America,  it 

is  applied  particularly  to  low  ground  or  meadow  that 
is  level ;  but  it  denotes  any  land  of  even  surface  and 
of  some  extent. 

2.  A  level  ground  lying  at  a  small  depth  under  the 
surface  of  water ;  a  shoal ;  a  shallow ;  a  strand ;  a 
sand  bank  under  water. 

3.  The  broad  side  of  a  blade.  Dryden. 

4.  Depression  of  thought  or  language.      Dryden. 

5.  A  surface  without  relief  or  prominences. 

Bentley. 

6.  In  music,  a  mark  of  depression  in  sound  ;  thus, 
[[>.]  A  flat  denotes  a  fall  or  depression  of  half  a 
tone. 

7.  A  boat,  broad  and  flat-bottomed.  A  flat-bottomed 
boat  is  constructed  for  conveying  passengers  or 
troops,  horses,  carriages,  and  baggage. 

8.  A  hat  made  of  straw  braid,  with  a  low  crown 
and  broad  brim. 

9.  A  story  or  loft  in  a  building.     [ScottisA.] 

10.  One  who  is  easily  duped ;  opposed  to  one  who 
is  sharp.     [  Vulgar.]  Rich.  Diet. 

FLAT,  v.  t.     [Fr.flatir,  applatir.] 

1.  To  level  ;  to  depress;  to  lay  smooth  or  even  ;  to 
make  broad  and  smooth  ;  to  flatten.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  vapid  or  tasteless.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  dull  or  unanimated. 

FLAT,  v.  i     To  grow  flat ;  to  fall  to  an  even  surface. 

Temple. 

2.  To  become  insipid,  or  dull  and  unanimated. 

King  Charles. 

3.  In  music,  to  depress  the  voice  ;  to  render  a  sound 
less  sharp. 

FLAT'-BOT-TOM-ED,  a.  Having  a  flat  bottom,  as  a 
boat,  or  a  moat  in  fortification. 

FLAT'-FISH,  7i.  A  name  sometimes  applied  in  com- 
mon to  those  fishes  which  have  the  body  of  a  flattened 
form,  swim  on  the  side,  and  have  both  eyes  on  'tie 
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side,  embracing  such  as  the  flounder,  turbot,  hali- 
but, and  sole.  It  is  particularly  applied,  in  and  near 
New  York,  to  a  small,  salt-water  fish  of  the  Hounder 
kind,  the  Platessa  platia  of  Mitchell,  which  is  es- 
teemed excellent  food. 

Partington.     Storer's  Mass.  Rep. 
FLAT'-I-EON,  (-I-urn,)  n.    An  iron   for  smoothing 

cloth. 
FLA'TIVE,  a.     [L.  flatus,  from  flo,  to  blow.] 
Producing  wind  ;   flatulent.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brewer. 
FLAT'LONG,  adv.    With  the  flat  side  downward  ; 

not  edgewise.  Shale. 

FLAT'LY,  adv.     Horizontally  ;  without  inclination. 

2.  Evenly  ;  without  elevations  and  depressions. 

3.  Without  spirit ;  dully  ;  frigidly. 

4.  Peremptorily ;  positively ;  downright. 

Hejlatly  refused  his  aid.  Sidney. 

f  LAT'NESS,  n.  Evenness  of  surface ;  levelness  ; 
equality  of  surface. 

2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence ;  as,  the  flatness 
of  a  figure  in  sculpture.  Addison. 

3.  Deadness  ;  vapidness ;  insipidity  ;  as,  the  flat- 
ness of  cider  or  beer.  Mortimer. 

4.  Dejection  of  fortune ;  low  state. 

The  Rainess  of  my  misery.  Sliak. 

5.  Dejection  of  mind  ;  a  low  state  of  the  spirits ; 
depression  ;  want  of  life.  Collier. 

6.  Dullness  ;  want  of  point ;  insipidity  ;   frigidity. 
Some  of  Homer's  translators   have  swelled  into  fustian,    and 

others  sunk  into  flatness.  Pope. 

7.  Gravity  of  sound,  as  opposed  to  sharpness, 
acuteness,  or  shrillness. 

Flatness  of  sound — joined  with  a  harshness.  Bacon. 

FLAT'-NoS-ED,  (-nozd,)  a.    Having  a  flat  nose. 

Burton. 
FLAT'-ROOF-ED,  (-rooft,)  a.    Having  a  flat  roof. 
FLAT'TED,  pp.      Made  flat ;    rendered  even  on  the 

surface  ;  also,  rendered  vapid  or  insipid. 
FLAT'TEN,  (fiat'n,)  v.  U     [Fr.  flatir,  from  flat.] 

1.  To  make  flat ;  to  reduce  to  an  equal  or  even  sur- 
face ;  to  level. 

2.  To  beat  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  lay  flat. 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid  ;  to  render  stale. 

4.  To  depress  ;  to  deject,  as  the  spirits  ;  to  dispirit. 

5.  In  music,  to  depress,  as  the  voice ;  to  render 
less  acute  or  sharp. 

To  flatten  a  sail,  in  marine  language,  to  extend  a 
sail  lengthwise  of  the  vessel,  so  that  its  effect  is  only 
lateral  Brande. 

FLAT'TEN,  (fiat'n,)  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  even 
on  the  surface. 

2.  To  become  dead,  stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

3.  To  become  dull  or  spiritless. 

4.  In  music,  to  depress  the  voice ;  to  render  a  sound 
less  sharp. 

FLAT'TEN-ED,  (flat'nd,)  pp  or  a.    Made  flat. 

FLAT'TEN-ING,  ppr-    Making  flat. 

FLAT'TER,  n.  The  person  or  thing  by  which  any 
thing  is  flattened. 

FLAT'TER,  v.  t.  [Fr.  flatter;  D.  vleijen ;  Teut. 
fletseu  ;  Ice.  fladra  ;  Dan.  flatterer.  In  Ir.  bladairc, 
is  a  flatterer  ;  bleid,  a  wheedling  ;  blaith  is  plain, 
smooth  ;  and  Math  is  praise.  Flatter  may  be  from  the 
root  of  flat,  that  is,  to  make  smooth,  to  appease,  to 
soothe  ;  but  the  Ir.  Math  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  L.  plaudo.  Perhaps  flat  and  plaudo  are  from 
one  root,  the  radical  sense  of  which  must  be,  to  ex- 
tend, strain,  stretch.] 

1.  To  soothe  by  praise;  to  gratify  self-love  by 
praise  or  obsequiousness  ;  to  please  a  person  by  ap- 
plause or  favorable  notice,  by  respectful  attention,  or 
by  any  thing  that  exalts  him  in  his  own  estimation, 
or  confirms  his  good  opinion  of  himself.  We  flatter 
a  woman  when  we  praise  her  children. 


2.  To  please ;  to  gratify ;  as,  to  flatter  one's  vanity 
or  pride. 

3.  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage  by  favorable 
notice ;  as,  to  flatter  vices  or  crimes. 

4.  To  encourage  by  favorable  representations  or  in- 
dications ;  as,  to  flatter  hopes.  We  are  flattered  with 
the  prospect  of  peace. 

5.  To  raise  false  hopes  by  representations  not  well 
founded  ;  as,  to  flatter  one  with  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  to  flatter  a  patient  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
covery, when  his  case  is  desperate. 

6.  To  please  ;  to  soothe. 

A  conceit  of  voices  —  makes  a  harmODy  that  flatters  the  ears. 

Drydtn. 

7.  To  wheedle  ;  to  coax ;  to  attempt  to  win  by 
blandishments,  praise,  or  enticements.  How  many 
young  and  credulous  persons  are  flattered,  out  of 
their  innocence  and  their  property, by  seducing  arts  ! 

FLAT'TER-ED,  pp.  Soothed  by  praise  ;  pleased  by 
commendation  ;  gratified  with  hopes,  false  or  well 
founded  ;  wheedled. 

FI,  AT'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  flatters  ;  a  fawner;  a 
wheedler;  one  who  praises  another  with  a  view  to 
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please  him,  to  gain  his  favor,  or  to  accomplish  some 
purpose. 

When  1  tell  him  he  hates  batterers, 
He  Ba?B  he  does  ;  being  then  most  nattered.  Sliak. 

The  iiiost  abject flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants. 

Addison. 
FLAT'TER-ING,  ppr.     Gratifying  with  praise ;  pleas- 
ing by  applause  ;  wheedling;  coaxing. 

2.  a.  Pleasing  to  pride  or  vanity  ;  gratifying  to 
self-love ;  as,  a  flattering  eulogy.  The  minister 
gives  a  flattering  account  of  his  reception  at  court. 

3.  Pleasing  ;  favorable  ;  encouraging  hope.  We 
have  a  flattering  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  flattering. 

4.  Practicing  adulation  ;  uttering  false  praise  ;  as, 
a  flattering  tongue. 

FLAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  flattering  manner ; 
in  a  manner  to  flatter. 
2.  In  a  manner  to  favor;  with  partiality. 

Cumberland. 
FLAT'TER-Y,  n.t  [Fr.  flatterie.] 

1.  False  praise ;  commendation  bestowed  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  favor  and  influence,  or  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose.  Direct  flattery  consists  in  prais- 
ing a  person  himself;  indirect  flattery  consists  in 
praising  a  person  through  his  works  or  his  connec- 
tions. 

Simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands.  Pope. 

Just  praise  i3  only  a  debt,  buljlattery  is  a  present.       Rambler. 

2.  Adulation  ;  obsequiousness  ;  wheedling.   Rowc. 

3.  Just  commendation  which  gratifies  self-love. 
FLAT'TING,  n.    A  mode  of  painting,  in  which  the 

paint,  being  mixed  with  turpentine,  leaves  the  work 
fiat,  or  without  gloss.  Brande. 

2.  A  method  of  preserving  gilding  unburnished,  by 
touching  it  with  size.  Knowles. 

FLAT'TISH,  a.  [from  flat.]  Somewhat  flat;  ap- 
proaching to  flatness.  Woodward. 

FLAT'U-LENCE,   )  n.    [See    Flatulent.]     Windi- 

FLAT'IJ-LEN-CY,  j  ness  in  the  stomach  ;  air  gen- 
erated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by  imperfect 
digestion,  occasioning  distention,  uneasiness,  pain, 
and  often  belchings.  Encyc. 

2.  Airness  ;  emptiness  ;  vanity.  Olanville. 

FLAT'U-LENT,  a.  [L.  flatulentus,  flatus,  from  flo, 
to  blow.] 

1.  Windy ;  affected  with  air  generated  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

2.  Turgid  with  air ;  windy  ;  as,  a  flatulent  tumor. 

Quincy. 

3.  Generating,  or  apt  to  generate  wind  in  the  stom- 
ach.    Peas  are  a  flatulent  vegetable.         Arbuthnot. 

4.  Empty  ;  vain  ;  big  without  substance  or  reality  ; 
puffy  ;  as,  a  flatulent  writer;  flatulent  vanity. 

Dryden.     Olanville. 
FLAT'U-LENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  windy  manner ;  emp- 
tily. 
FLAT-U.-OS'1-TY,   71.    Windiness ;    fullness  of  air; 

flatulence.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

FLAT'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  flatuosus.] 

Windy;  generating  wind.  [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 
FLA'TUS,  n.     [L.,  from  flo,  to  blow.] 

1.  A  breath  ;  a  puff  of  wind.  Clarke. 

2.  Wind  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other  cavi- 
ties of  the  body  ;  flatulence.  Quincy. 

FLAT'WISE,  a.  or  adv.  [from" .flat.]  With  the  flat 
side  downward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  not  edge- 
wise. Woodward. 

FLAUNT,  v.  i.  [I  know  not  whence  we  have  this 
word.  It  is  doubtless  of  Celtic  origin,  from  the  root 
Ln,  bearing  the  sense  of  throwing  out,  or  spreading. 
Q.U.  Scot,  flanter,  to  waver.     See  Flounce.] 

1.  To  throw  or  spread  out ;  to  flutter ;  to  display 
ostentatiously  ;  as,  a  flaunting  show. 

Youflaunt  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot. 

Arbulhnot. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 

[This  correctly  expresses  the  author's  meaning, 
which  is,  that  the  proud  often  attempt  to  make  a 
show  and  parade  of  their  importance,  even  in  pover- 
ty. Johnson's  remark  on  the  use  of  the  word  seems, 
therefore,  tq  be  unfounded.] 

2.  To  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  appearance.  Boyle. 
FLAUNT,  n.  Any  thing  displayed  for  show.  Shale. 
FLAUNT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  an   ostentatious 

display. 

FLAUNT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  flaunting  way. 

FLA-VIC'O-MOUS,  a.     [h.flavus  and  coma.] 
Having  yellow  hair. 

FLa'VOR,  n.  [Qu.  Fr.  flairer,  to  smell ;  Vf.fleiriaw.] 
The  quality  of  a  substance  which  affects  the  taste 
or  smell  in  any  manner.  We  say,  the  wine  has  a 
fine  flavor,  or  a  disagreeable  flavor ;  the  fruit  has  a 
bad  flavor ;  a  rose  has  a  sweet  flavor.  The  word, 
then,  signifies  the  quality  which  is  tasted  or  smelt ; 
taste,  odor,  fragrance,  or  smell. 

FLa'VOR,  v.t.  To  communicate  some  quality  to  a 
thing,  that  may  affect  the  tasje  or  smell. 

FLA'VOR-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  quality  that  affects 
the  sense  of  tasting  or  smelling  ;  as,  high-flavored  wine, 
having  the  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

FLa'VOR-ING,  ppr.    Giving  a  flavor  to. 

FLa'VOR-LESS,  a.  Without  flavor ;  tasteless  ;  hav- 
ing no  smell  or  taste.  Encyc. 
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FLa'VOR-OUS,  a.     Pleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell. 

Dryden. 
FLX'VOUS,  a.    [L.  flavus.]     Yellow.     [JVot  used.] 

Smitlt. 
FLAW,  7i.  [W.  flaw,  a  piece  rent,  a  splinter,  a  ray,  a 
dart,  a  flaw  ;  flau,  a  spreading  out,  a  radiation  ;  fia,  a 
parting  from  ;  also  flocen,  a  splinter  ;  flo;,  a  flying 
about ;  floci,  to  dart  suddenly  ;  flyciaw,  to  break  out 
abruptly.  The  Gr.  tpXaui  seems  to  be  contracted  from 
tpXadio  or  </>^o9oj.] 

1  A  breach  ;  a  crack  ;  a  defect  made  by  breaking 
or  splitting  ;  a  gap  or  fissure  ;  as,  a  flaw  in  a  scythe, 
knife,  or  razor  ;  a  flaw  in  a  china  dish,  or  in  a  glass ; 
a  flaw  in  a  wall. 

2.  A  defect ;  a  fault ;  any  defect  made  by  violence, 
or  occasioned  by  neglect ;  as,  a  Jlau  in  reputation  a 
flaw  in  a  will,  or  in  a  deed,  or  in  a  statute. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  wind  ;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration  ;  a  word  of  common  use  among 
seamen.  [  This  proves  the  primary  sense  to  be,  to  burst, 
or  rush.] 

4.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder ;  a  tumult ; 
uproar. 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 

Came  pouring  in  ;  1  heard  the  mighty  flaw.  Dryden. 

[In  this  seitse,  not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

5.  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind.     [JVot  used.] 

Shalt. 
FLAW,  v.  t.    To  break  ;  to  crack. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  areflawed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  break ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  flaw  a  league. 
[Little  used.]  Sltak. 

FLAWED,  (flawd,)  pp.    Broken  ;  cracked. 
FLAWING, ppr.     Breaking;  cracking. 
FLAWLESS,  a.    Without  cracks ;  without  defect. 

Boyle. 
FLAWN,  n.     [Sax.  flena  ;  Fr.  flan.] 

"A  sort  of  flat  custard  or  pie.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

FLAW'TER,  v.  t.     To  scrape  or  pare  a  skin.     [JVot 

used.]  Ainswortli. 

FLAWY,  a.    Full  of  flaws  or  cracks ;  broken ;  de- 
fective; faulty. 
2.  Subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 
FLAX,  n.     [Sax.  fleaz,  flex  ;  G.  flaehs ;  D.  vlas.     The 
elements  are  the  same  as  in  flaccid.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Linum,  consisting  of  a 
single  slender  stalk,  the  skin  or  hail  of  which  is  used 
for  making  thread  and  cloth,  called  linen,  cambric, 
lawn,  lace,  &c.  The  skin  consists  of  fine  fibers, 
which  may  be  so  separated  as  to  be  spun  into  threads 
as  fine  as  silk. 

2.  The  skin  or  fibrous  part  of  the  plant,  when 
broken  and  cleaned  by  hatcheling  or  combing. 

FLAX'-OoMB,  (-kom,)n.     An  instrument  with  teeth, 

through  which  flax  is  drawn  for  separating  from  it 

the  tow  or  coarser  part  and  the  shives.    In  America, 

we  call  it  a  hatchel. 
FLAX'-DRESS-ER,  n.    One  who  breaks  and  swingles 

flax. 
FLAX'-DRESS-ING,  n.    The  process  of  breaking  and 

swingling  flax. 
FLAX'-PLANT,  n.    The  Phormium,  a  plant  in  New 

Zealand  that  serves  the  inhabitants  for  flax. 
FLAX'-RAIS-ER,  n.    One  who  raises  flax. 
FLAX'-SEED,  n.    The  seed  of  flax. 
FLAX'-WEED,  n.     A  plant. 
FLAX'EN,  (-flaks'n,)  a.      Made  of  flax ;  as,  flaxen 

thread. 
2.  Resembling  flax  ;   of  the  color  of  flax ;   fair, 

long,  and  flowing  ;  as,  flaxen  hair. 
FLAX'£N-H  AIRED,   (a.    Having  hair  of  flaxen  col- 
FLAX'EN-HEAD'ED,  j      or.  Irving. 

FLAX'Y,  a.    Like  flax  ;  being  of  a  light  color ;  fair. 

Sandys. 
FLAY,?),  t.  [Sax.  flean;  D&n.flaaer;  Sw.^ti;  G.flbhcn; 

Gr.   <p\oioj,  (t>\otrw,   whence    <p\oioi,  bark,    rind; 

probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  To  skin ;  to  strip  off  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  as, 
to  flay  an  ox. 

2.  To  take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 
[JVot  used.]  Swift. 

FLAY'ED,  pp.    Skinned  ;  stripped  of  the  skin. 

FLAY'ER,  n.    One  who  strips  off-  the  skin. 

FLAY'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  off  the  skin.     • 

FLEA,  71.  [Sax.  flea  ;  G.  floh  ;  D.  vloo  ;  Scot,  flech ; 
Ice.  floe;  from  Sax.  fleogan,  to  fly.  See  Flee  and 
Fly.] 

An  insect  of  the  genus  Pulex.  It  has  two  eyes 
and  six  feet ;  the  feelers  are  like  threads  ;  the  ros- 
trum is  inflected,  setaceous,  and  armed  with  a  sting. 
The  flea  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  leaping  to  a 
surprising  distance,  and  its  bite  is  very  troublesome. 

FLkA'BaNE,  n.  A  name  given  to  various  plants, 
from  their  supposed  efficacy  in  driving  away  fleas. 
They  belong  to  the  genera  Conyza,  Erigeron,  and 
Pulicaria.  Loudon. 

FLeA'BTTE,        )  7t.     The  bite  of  a  flea,  or  the  red 

FLeA'BIT-ING,  (      spot  caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  A  trifling  wound  or  pain,  like  that  of  the  bite  ol 
a  flea.  Huroey. 

FLEA'-BIT-TEN,  a.    Bitten  or  stung  by  a  flea. 
2.  Mean  ;  worthless ;  of  low  birth  or  station. 

Cleavf-lund. 
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FLEA'WORT,  (flS'wurt,)  n.      An   herb  of  the  plan- 
tain kind,  bearing  nauseous  mucilaginous  seeds. 

Forsyth. 
FLkAK,  n.     A  lock.     [See  Flake.] 
FLEAM,  n.     [D.  vlym  ;  W.  ftaim  :  Arm.  jlemm  orflem, 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  a  sharp  point.    In  Welsh,  item  and 
llym  signify  sharp,  penetrating.] 

In  farriery,  a  sharp  instrument,  used  for  opening 
veins  for  letting  blood. 
FLECK,         )  v.  t.     [G.  fleck,  a  spot ;  fleclccn,  to  spot ; 
FLECK'ER,  (       D.    vide,    vlak,   vlukken  ;    Sw.    flack, 
fldeka  i  Dan.  flck,  flckker.] 

To  spot ;  to  streak  or  stripe  ;  to  variegate ;  to 
dapple. 

Both  flecked  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain.        Dryden. 
[These  words  are  obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.] 
FLECICED,  (flekt,)  pp.  or  a.     Spotted ;   variegated 

with  divers  colors.  Shale. 

FLECTION,  n.     [L.  flectio.] 

The  act  of  bending,  or  state  of  being  bent.     [See 
Inflection.] 
FLEC'TOR,  n.    A  flexor,  which  see. 
FLED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Flee  ;  as,  truth  has  fled. 
FLEDGE,  (flej,)   a.     [G.  fl"gge ;    D.   vlug,  fledged, 
quick,  nimble  ;  connected  with  G.fliegcn,  D.  vliegen, 
Sax.  flcogan,  to  fly.] 

Feathered ;  furnished  with  feathers  or  wings ;  able 
to  fly. 

His  locks  behind, 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders,  fledge  with  wings, 
Lay  waving  round.  l\Rlton. 

FLEDGE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  feathers ;  to  supply 
with  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight. 

The  birds  were  not  yet  fledged  enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 
L'  Estrange. 

FLEDG'SD,  (flejd,)  pp.    Furnished  with  feathers  for 

flight ;  covered  with  feathers. 
FLEDGE'LING,  n.     A  young  bird  just  fledged. 
FLEDG'ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  feathers  for  flight. 
FLEDG'ING,  n.     A  covering  of  feathers. 
FLEE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Fled.     [Sa.x.flean,fleon,flcogan;  G. 

fiiehen.] 

1.  To  run  with  lapidity,  as  from  danger;  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  ;  to  hasten  from  danger  or  expected 
evil.    The  enemy  fled  at  the  first  fire. 

Arise,  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt. 
—  Matt.  ii. 

2.  To  depart ;  to  leave ;  to  hasten  away. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  willyfce  from  you.  — James  iv. 

3.  To  avoid ;  to  keep  at  a  distance  from.  Flee 
fornication  ;  flee  from  idolatry.     1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

To  flee  the  question,  or  from  the  question,  in  legisla- 
tion, is  said  of  a  legislator  who,  when  a  question  is 
to  be  put  to  the  house,  leaves  his  seat,  to  avoid  the 
dilemma  of  voting  against  his  conscience,  or  giving 
an  unpopular  vote.  In  the  phrases  in  which  this 
verb  appears  to  be  transitive,  there  is  really  an 
ellipsis. 

FLEECE,  n.  [Sax.  flcos,  flys,  flcse ;  D.  vlies  ;  G.  fliess  ; 
most  probably  from  shearing  or  stripping,  as  in  Dutch 
the  word  signifies  a  film  or  membrane,  as  well  as  a 
fleece.  The  verb  to  fleece  seems  to  favor  the  sense  of 
stripping.  See  Class  Ls,  No.  25,  28,  30.  But  Gtu. 
L.  vcllus,  from  vello,  to  pluck  or  tear  off.  Varro. 
See  Class  Bl.  In  Russ.,  volos  is  hair  or  wool,  writ- 
ten, also,  vlas.  It  was  probably  the  practice  to  pluck 
off  wool,  before  it  was  the  practice  to  shear  it.] 
The  coat  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  time. 

FLEECE,  v.  t.    To  shear  off  a  covering  or  growth  of 
wool. 

2.  To  strip  of  money  or  property ;  to  take  from, 
by  severe  exactions,  under  color  of  law  or  justice,  or 
pretext  of  necessity,  or  by  virtue  of  authority.  Ar- 
bitrary princes^eece  their  subjects ;  and  clients  com- 
plain that  they  are  sometimes  fleeced  by  their  law- 
yers. 

This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  plundering 
in  war  by  a  licentious  soldiery,  but  is  properly  used 
to  express  a  stripping  by  contributions  levied  on  a 
conquered  people. 

3.  To  spread  over  as  with  wool ;  to  make  white. 

Thomson. 

FLEE'CjED,   (fleest,)  pp.    Stripped  by  severe  exac- 
tions. 

FLEE'CED,  a.     Furnished   with   a   fleece  or  with 
fleeces  ;  as,  a  sheep  is  well  fleeced. 

FLEECE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  fleece. 

FLEE'CER,  7i.    One  who  strips  or  takes  by  severe 
exactions. 

FLEE' CING,  ppr.    Stripping  of  money  or  property  by 
severe  demands  cf  fees,  taxes,  or  contributions. 

FLEE'CY,  a.      Covered  with  wool ;    woolly ;    as,   a 
fleecy  flock.  Prior. 

2.  Resembling  wool  or  a  fleece ;  soft ;  complicated  ; 
as,  fleecy  snow  ;  fleecy  locks  ;  fleecy  hosiery. 

FLEER,  v.  i.  [Scot,  flyre,  or  fleyr,  tc  make  wry  faces, 
to  leer,  to  look  surly  ;  Ice.  flyra.  In  D.,  gluurcn  sig- 
nifies to  leer,  to  peep;  Sw.  plira;  Dan.  plirende, 
ogling,  leering.  This  word  seems  to  be  leer,  with  a 
prefix,  and  leer  presents,  probably,  the  primary 
sense.] 
1.  To  deride ;  to  sneer ;  to  mock ;  to  gibe ;  to  make 
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a  wry  face  in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn ;  as,  to 
fleer  and  flout. 

Covered  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  Bcorn  at  our  solemnity.  Shak. 

2.  To  leer ;  to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility.  Burton. 

FLEER,  v.  t.     To  mock  ;  to  flout  at.  Beaum. 

FLEER,  n.  Derision  or  mockery,  expressed  by  words 
or  looks. 

And  mark  the^eers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.  Shak. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility. 

A  treacherous  fleer  on  the  face  of  deceivers.  South. 

FLEER'ER,  n.    A  mocker;  a  fawner. 

FLEER'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Deriding;  mocking;  coun- 
terfeiting an  air  of  civility. 

FLEER'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  fleering  manner. 

FLEET,  in  English  names,  [Sax.  fleot,]  denotes  a.  flood, 
a  creek  or  inlet,  a  bay  or  estuary,  or  a  river ;  as 
in  Fleet  Street,  North-flete,  Fleet  prison. 

FLEET,  7i.  [Sax.  flota,  fliet;  G.  flotte ;  D.  vloot;  Sw. 
floite;  D.flode;  Fr.  flotte.  Fleet  and  float  seem  to  be 
allied  ;  but  whether  they  are  formed  from  the  root  of 
flow,  or  whether  the  last  consonant  is  radical,  is  not 
obvious.     See  Float.] 

A  navy  or  squadron  of  ships  ;  a  number  of  ships 
in  company,  whether  ships  of  war  or  of  commerce. 
It  more  generally  signifies  ships  of  war. 

FLEET,  o.  [Ice.  fliotr  ;  Ir.  luath,  swift ;  Russ.  letayu, 
to  fly  ;  Eng.  to  flit.  If  the  last  consonant  is  radical, 
this  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  D.  vlieden,  to  flee,  to 
fly,  and  possibly  to  the  Shemitic  oSs  ;  but  from  the 
Ethiopic  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  word  is  our 
split,  the  sense  being  to  divide  or  separate.] 

1.  Swift  of  pace ;  moving  or  able  to  move  with 
rapidity  ;  nimble ;  light  and  quick  in  motion,  or 
moving  with  lightness  and  celerity  ;  as,  a.  fleet  horse 
or  dog. 

2.  Moving  with  velocity  ;  as,  fleet  winds. 

3.  Light ;  superficially  fruitful ;  or  thin  ;  not  pene- 
trating deep  ;  as  soil.  Mortimer. 

4.  Skimming  the  surface.  Mortimer. 
FLEET,  v.  i.    To  fly  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  ;   to  flit  as  a 

light  substance.     To  fleet  away,  is  to  vanish. 

How  all  the  other  passions_/kel  to  air  I  Shak. 

2.  To  be  in  a  transient  state. 

3.  To  float. 

FLEET,  v.  t.  To  skim  the  surface  ;  to  pass  over 
rapidly  ;  as,  a  ship  that  fleets  the  gulf.  Spenser. 

2.  To  pass  lightly,  or  in  mirth  and  joy ;  as,  to  fleet 
away  time.     [JVM  used.)  Shak. 

3.  To  skim  milk.     [Local  in  England.] 

The  verb  in  the  transitive  form  is  rarely  or  never 
used  in  America. 

FLEET'-FOOT,  a.  Swift  of  foot ;  running  or  able  to 
run  with  rapidity  Shak. 

FLEET'ING,  ppr.i  Passing  rapidly,  flying  with  ve- 
locity. 

2.  a.  Transient ;  not  durable ;  as,  the  fleeting 
hours  or  moments. 

FLEET'ING-DISH,  71.     A  skimming  bowl.     [Local.] 

FLEET'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fleeting  manner. 

FLEET'LY,  adv.  Rapidly  ;  lightly  and  nimbly  ; 
swiftlv. 

FLEET'NESS,  n.  Swiftness  ;  rapidity  ;  velocity  ; 
celerity  ;  speed  ;  as,  the  flcetness  of  a  horse  or  deer. 

FLEM'ING,  «.  A  native  of  Flanders,  or  the  Low 
Countries  in  Europe. 

FLEM'ISH,  a.    Pertaining  to  Flanders. 

FLENSE,  v.  t.  To  cut  up  a  whale  and  obtain  the  blub- 
ber. 

FLENS'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  cutting  up  a  whale  and 
obtaining  its  blubber. 

FLESH,  7i.  [Sax.  five,  flee,  or  flasc  ;  G.  fleisch  ;  D. 
vleesch ;  Dan.  flesk.  In  Danish,  the  word  signifies 
the  flesh  of  swine.  I  know  not  the  primary  sense  ; 
it  may  be  soft.] 

1.  A  compound  substance  forming  a  large  part  of 
an  animal,  consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  bones  and  the  fluids.  Under  the 
general  appellation  of  flesh,  we  include  the  muscles, 
fat,  glands,  &c,  which  invest  the  bones  and  are 
covered  with  the  skin.  It  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  muscles. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable. 
Flesh  without  being  qualified  with  acids,  is  too  alkalescent  a 

diet.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  The  body  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  dis- 
tinct (torn  fish.  In  Lent,  the  Roman  Catholics  ab- 
stain from  flesh,  but  eat  fish. 

4   The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable.  Shak. 

5.  Animal  nature ;  animals  of  all  kinds. 

The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.  —  Gen.  vi. 

6.  Men  in  general ;  mankind. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
fleeh. — Gen.  vi. 

7.  Human  nature. 

The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  —  John  1. 

8.  Tenderness ;  human  feeling ;  as,  there  is  no 
flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 

Comper.    Eick.  xxxvi.  26. 


FLE 

9.  Carnality  ;  corporeal  appetites. 

Fasting  serves  to  mortify  the  flesh.  Smalridge 

The  flesh  lusleth  against  the  spirit Gal.  v. 

10.  A  carnal  state ;  a  state  of  unrenewed  nature. 

They  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 

11.  The  corruptible  body  of  man,  or  corrupt  nature. 
Flesh  and  blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  1  Cor. 


12.  The  present  life ; 
world. 


the  state  of  existence  in  this 


To  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you.  — Phil.  i. 
13.  Legal  righteousness,  and  ceremonial  services. 


What  shall  we  then  say  that  Abraham,  our  father  as  pertain 
to  the  flesh,  hatli  found  ?  —  Rom.  iv.    Gal.  iii. 


>ar 


14.  Kindred  ;  stock  ;  family. 

He  is  our  brother,  and  our  fleth.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 

15.  In  botany,  the  soft,  pulpy  substance  of  fruit ; 
also,  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c,  which  is  fit  to 
be  eaten. 

One  flesh,  denotes  intimate  relation.  To  be  one 
flesh,  is  to  be  closely  united,  as  in  marriage.  Gen. 
ii.    Eph.  v. 

After  the  flesh ;  according  to  outward  appearances. 
John  viii. :  — 

Or  according  to  the  common  powers  of  nature. 
Oul.  iv. :  — 

Or  according  to  sinful  lusts  and  inclinations. 
Rom.  viii. 

An  arm  of  flesh  ;    human  strength  or  aid. 
FLESH,  v.  t.    To  initiate  ;  a  sportman's  use  of  the 
word,  from  the  practice  of  training  hawks  and  dogs 
by  feeding  them  with  the  first  game  they  take,  or 
other  flesh. 

2.  To  harden ;  to  accustom  ;  to  establish  in  any 
practice,  as  dogs  by  often  feeding  on  any  thing. 
Men  fleshed  in  cruelty  ;  women  fleshed  in  malice. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  satiate.  [Sidney. 

The  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Shak. 

FLESH'-BROTH,  71.    Broth  made  by  boiling  flesh  in 

water. 
FLESH'-BRUSH,  n.    A  brush  for  exciting  action  in 

the  skin  by  friction. 
FLESH'-€LOG-GJSD,  a.    Encumbered  with  flesh. 
FLESH'-COL-OR,  (-kul-Iur,)  n.    The  color  of  flesh ; 

carnation. 
FLESH'-COL-OR-£D,  a.     Being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 
FLESH'-DI-ET,  71.    Food  consisting  of  flesh. 
FLESH'ED, pp.  or  a.    Initiated;  accustomed;  glutted. 

2.  a.  Fat;  fleshy. 
FLESH'-FL?,  7i.     A  fly  that  feeds  on  flesh,  and  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  it.  Ray. 
FLESH'-HOOK,  n.    A  hook  to  draw  flesh  from  a  pot 

or  caldron.     1  Sam.  ii. 
FLESH'I-NESS,   n.      [from  fleshy.]     Abundance  of 

flesh   or  fat  in  animals  ;    plumpness  ;    corpulence  ; 

grossness. 
FLESH'ING,    ppr.       Initiating  ;    making    familiar  ; 

glutting. 
FLESH'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  flesh  ;  lean. 
FLESH'LI-NESS,  n.    Carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

Spenser. 
FLESH'LING,  ti.    A  person  devoted  to  carnal  things. 
FLESH'LY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 

JDenham. 

2.  Carnal  ;  worldly  ;  lascivious. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts. —  1  Pet.  ii. 

3.  Animal  ;  not  vegetable.  Dryden, 

4.  Human  ;  not  celestial  ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 

Vain  or  fleshly  arm.  AlUlon. 

Fleshly  wisdom.  —  2  Cor.  i. 

FLESH'-MEAT,  ti.    Animal  food  ;  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals prepared  or  used  for  food.  Swift. 

FLESH'MENT,  71.    Eagerness  gained  by  a  successful 
initiation.  Shak. 

FLESH'-MON"GER,  (-mung'gerjn.     One  who  deals 
in  flesh  ;  a  procurer ;  a  pimp.    [Little  used.]     Shak. 

FLESH'-POT,  ti.    A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked  ; 
hence,  plenty  of  provisions.     Ezod.  xvi. 

FLESH'aUSKE,  71.    A  trembling  of  the  flesh.     [JVot 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FLESH' Y,  a.    Full  of  flesh;  plump;  musculous. 

The  sole  of  his  foot  is  fleshy.  Ray. 

2.  Fat ;  gross  ;  corpulent;  as,  a  fleshy  man. 

3.  Corporeal.  Ecdes. 

4.  Full  of  pulp  ;  pulpous  ;  plump  ;  as  fruil. 

Bacon. 
FLET,  pp.  of  Fleet.    Skimmed.    [JVot  used.] 

Mortimer. 
FLETCH,  v.  t.     [Fr.fleche.] 

To  feather  an  arrow.  Warburt.on. 

FLETCH'£D,  (fletcht,)  pp.    Feathered,  as  an  arrow. 
FLETCH'ER,  n.     [Fr.fleche,  It. freccia,  an  arrow.] 
An  arrow-maker ;   a  manufacturer  of  bows  and 
arrows.    Hence  the  name  of  Fletcher. 

But  the  use  of  the  word  as  an  appellative  has 
ceased  with  the  practice  of  archery. 
FLETCH'ING,  ppr.     Feathering. 
FLE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.flctus  and  fero.] 
,     Producing  tears. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WH.^T.  —  METE,  PREY. —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE.  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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FLI 


FLETZ,  a.     [G.floti,  a  layer.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  tlie  secondary  strata, 
because  they  generally  occur  in  flat  or  horizontal 
beds.  Brandt. 

FLEUR  DE  zrs,*(flnr'de-le',)   [Fr.,   flower  of  the 
lily  •  corrupted,  in  English,  to  flower  de  luce.] 
*1.  A  bearing   in  heraldry,  representing  a  lily,  em- 
2.  In  botany,  the  iris.  [blematic  of  royalty. 

FLEW,  (m,)prct.  of  Fly. 

The  peopleyleio  upon  the  spoil.  —  1  Sam.  xiv, 

FLEW,  n.    The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Hanmcr. 

FLEW'jED,  a.     Chapped  ;  mouthed  ;   deep-mouthed. 

FLEX,  v.  t.     [h.flccto,flexus.]  [Shall. 

To  bend  j  as,  a  muscle  flexes  the  arm. 

FLEX-AN'I-MOUS,  a.  [from  L.]  Having  power  to 
change  the  mind.     [Not  used.]  Howell. 

FLEX'£D,  (flekst,)  pp.  or  a.  Bent;  as,  a  limb  in  a 
flexed  position.  Hosack. 

FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Flexible.]  The  quality 
of  admitting  to  be.  bent;  pliancy;  flexibleness;  as, 
the  flcxibildy  of  rays  of  light.  Newton. 

2.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded  ;  the  quality  of  yield- 
ing to  arguments,  persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  duc- 
tility of  mind  ,  readiness  to  comply ;  facility  ;  as, 
flexibility  of  temper. 

FLEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  flexibilis,  from  fleeto,  flexi,  to 
bend,  Fr.flechir,  coinciding  with  G.fleclden,  to  braid  ; 
D.  vlegten.  These  words  have  the  same  elements  as 
L.  plico.] 

1.  That  may  be  bent ;  capable  of  being  turned  or 
forced  from  a  straight  line  or  form  without  breaking ; 
pliant;  yielding  to  pressure;  not  stiff;  as,  a  flexible 
rod  ;  a  flexible  plant. 

2.  Capable  of  yielding  to  entreaties,  arguments,  or 
other  moral  force  ;  that  may  be  persuaded  to  compli- 
ance ;  not  invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate ;  not  inexo- 
rable 

Phocion  was  a  man  of  great  severity,  and  no  ways  flexible  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

It  often  denotes,  easy,  or  too  easy  to  yield  or  com- 
ply ;  wavering;  inconstant;  not  firm. 

3.  Ductile  ;  manageable  ;  tractable  ;  as,  the  tender 
and  flexible  minds  of  youth.  Flexible  years,  or  time 
of  life  ;  the  time  when  the  mind  is  tractable. 

4.  That  may  be  turned  or  accommodated. 

This  was  a  principle  more  Jterible  to  their  purpose.       Rogers. 

FLEX'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Possibility  to  be  bent  or  turned 
from  a  straight  line  or  form  without  breaking;  easi- 
ness to  be  bent;  pliantness;  pliancy;  flexibility. 

Boyle. 

2.  Facility  of  mind  ;  readiness  to  comply  or  yield  ; 
obsequiousness;  as,  the  flexibleness  of  a  courtier. 

3.  Ductility  ;  manageableness  ;  tractableness  ;  as, 
tile  flexibleness  of  youth. 

FLEX'I-BLY,  ado.     In  a  flexible  manner. 
FLEX'ILE,  (fleks'il,)  a.     [L.  flecilh.] 

Pliant ;  pliable  ;  easily  bent ;  yielding  to  power,  im- 
pulse, or  moral  force.  Thomson. 
FLEX'ING,  ppr.     Bending. 
FLEX'ION,  (tleks'yun,)  n.     [L.  flexio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending. 

2.  A  bending  ;  a  part  bent ;  a  fold.  Bacon. 

3.  A  turn  ;  a  cast ;  as,  a  flexion  of  the  eye.  [See 
Inflection.]  Bacon. 

FLEX'OR,  n.     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  whose  office  is  to 
bend  the  part  to  which  it  belongs,  in  opposition  to 
the  extensors. 
FLEX'U-OUS,  (fiek'shu-us,)  )         rT     .  - 

FLEX'U-oSE,  (tlek'shu-ose,)  \  "'    CL"  *?»«««<*] 

1.  Winding  ;  having  turns  or  windings  ;  as,  aflex- 
uous  rivulet.  Digby. 

2.  Bending;  winding;  wavering;  not  steady  ;  as, 
a  flexuous  flame.  Bacon. 

3.  In  botany,  bending  or  bent ;  changing  its  direc- 
tion in  a  curve,  from  joint  to  joint,  from  bud  to  bud, 
or  from  flower  to  flower.  Martyn. 

FLEX'URE,  (fleks'yur,)  n.     [L.  flexura.] 

1.  A  winding  or  bending;  the  form  of  bending; 
incurvation  ;  as,  the  flexure  of  a  joint. 

2.  The  act  of  bending.  Shale 

3.  The  part  bent ;  a  joint.  Sandys. 

4.  The  bending  of  the  body;  obsequious  or  servile 
cringe.  Shalt. 

I'LICK'ER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  fliccerian  ;  Scot,  flecker,  to 
quiver  ;  D.  flikkcrcn,  to  twinkle  ;  probably  a  diminu- 
tive from  the  root  of  fly.] 

1.  To  flutter ;  to  flap  the  wings  without  flying  ;  to 
strike  rapidly  with  the  wings. 

And  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sin*.     Dryden. 

2.  To  waver,  fluctuate,  or  twinkle;  as,  the  light 
flickers  at  a  distance.  Burton. 

FLICK'ER-ING,  ppr.  Fluttering;  flapping  the  wings 
without  flight. 

2.  a.    Wavering;  fluctuating;  having  a  fluttering 
motion  ;  with  amorous  motions  of  the  eye. 
The  fur  Lavina  —  looks  a  Mlllcjlickcring  after  Turnus. 

Dryden. 

FLICK'ER-ING,   n.      A  fluttering  ;    short,   irregular 

movements. 
FLICIC'ER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  flickering  manner. 
FLICK'ER-MOUSE,  n.     The  bat.  B.  Jonson. 


FLI'ER,  n.     [See  Fly.     It  ought  to  be  Flyer.] 

1.  One  that  flies  or  flees. 

2.  A  runaway  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak. 

3.  A  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  moving  rapidly, 
equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  whole  ;  as, 
the  flier  of  a  jack. 

FLIGHT,  (flite,)  n,T  ("Sax.  fliht ;  G.  flug,  flucht;  D. 
vlugt. ;  Dan.  flugt ;  Sw.  fiycht.     See  Fly.]  . 

1.  The  act  of  fleeing  ;  the  act  of  running  away,  to 
escape  danger  or  expected  evil ;  hasty  departure. 

Pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 
To  put  to  flight,  to  turn  to  flight,  is  to  compel  to  run 
away  ;  to  force  to  escape. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  ;  a  passing  through  the  air  by 
the  help  of  wings ;  volitation  ;  as,  the  flight  of  birds 
and  insects. 

3.  The  manner  of  flying.  Every  fowl  has  its  par- 
ticular flight;  the  flight  of  the  eagle  is  high  ;  the  flight 
of  the  swallow  is  rapid,  with  sudden  turns. 

4.  Removal  from  place  to  place  by  flying. 

5.  A  flock  of  birtls  flying  in  company  ;  as,  a  flight 
of  pigeons  or  wild  geese. 

6.  A  number  of  beings  flying  or  moving  through 
the  air  together ;  as,  a  flight  of  angels.  Milton. 

7.  A  number  of  things  passing  through  the  air  to- 
gether ;  a  volley  ;  as,  a  flight  of  arrows. 

8.  A  periodical  flying  of  birds  in  flocks;  as,  the 
spring  flight,  or  autumnal  flight,  of  ducks  or  pigeons. 

9.  In  England,  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season. 

10.  The  space  passed  by  flying. 

11.  A  mounting ;  a  soaring ;  lofty  elevation  and 
excursion  ;  as,  a  flight  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  a 
flight  of  ambition. 

12.  Excursion ;  wandering ;  extravagant  sally  ;  as, 
a  flight  of  folly.  Tillotson. 

13.  The  power  of  flying.  Shak. 

14.  In  certain  lead  works,  a  substance  that  flies  off 
in  smoke.  Encyc. 

15.  Flights  are  the  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 
Flight  of  stairs ;  the  series  of  stairs  from  the  floor, 

or  from  one  platform  to  another. 
FLIGHT'ED,  a.     Taking  flight ;  flying. 
FLtGHT'I-LY,  ado.  In  a  wild  or  imaginative  manner. 
FLIGHT'l-NESS,  (fllt'e-ness,)  n.t  The  state  of  being 

flighty;  wildness;  slight  delirium. 
FLIGHT'-SHOT,  n.    The  distance  which  an  arrow 
FLIGHT'Y,  (flit'e,)  a.     Fleeting  ;  swift.  [flies. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook.  Shak. 

2.  Wild  ;  indulging  the  sallies  of  imagination. 

3.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  somewhat  delirious. 
FLIM'FLAM,  n.     [Ice.  flim.] 

A  freak  ;  a  trick.  Beaum. 

FLIM'SI-LY,  ado.    In  a  flimsy  manner. 

FLIM'SI-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flimsy  ; 
thin,  weak  texture;  weakness;  want  of  substance 
or  solidity. 

FLIM'SY,  a.  [W.  llymsi,  having  a  fickle  motion  ; 
llymu,  to  make  sharp,  quick,  pungent.  Owen.  But 
Lluyd  renders  llymsi  vain,  weak.  The  word  is  re- 
tained by  the  common  people  in  New  England  in 
limsy,  weak,  limber,  easily  bending.  See  Class  Lin, 
No.  2,  5,  6.] 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble  ,  slight  ;  vain  ;  without  strength 
or  solid  substance  ;  as,  a  flimsy  pretext ;  a  flimsy  ex- 
cuse ;  flimsy  objections.  Milner. 

2.  Without  strength  or  force  ;  spiritless. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines.  Pope. 

3.  Thin  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  as,  flimsy  cloth  or  stuff. 
[Little  used.] 

FLINCH,  v.  i.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any 
other  language;  but  the  sense  of  it  occurs  in  blench; 
and  not  improbably  it  is  from  the  same  root,  with  a 
different  prefix.] 

1.  To  shrink ;  to  withdraw  from  any  suffering  or 
undertaking,  from  pain  or  danger  ;  to  fail  of  proceed- 
ing, or  of  performing  any  thing.  Never  flinch  from 
duty.     One  of  the  parties  flinched  from  the  combat. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be  accustomed  to 
bear  very  rough  usage  without  flincJiing  or  complaining. 

Locke. 

2.  To  fail.  Shale. 
FLINCH'ER,  n     One  who  flinches  or  fails. 
FLINCH'ING,  ppr.     Failing  to  undertake,  perform,  or 

proceed;  shrinking;  withdrawing. 
FLINCH'ING,  n.    A  shrinking  or  drawing  under  pain 

or  difficulty. 
FLINCH'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  flinching  manner. 
FLIN'DERS,  n.  pi.     [D.  ftcntcr,  a  splinter,  a  tatter.] 
Small    pieces  or  splinters  ;    fragments.     [Local   in 

England;  sometimes  used  in  America.] 

[ This  seems  to  be  Splinter,  without  the  prefix.] 
FLING,  v.  t.  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Flung.      [Ir.  lingim,  to 

fling,  to  dart,  to  fly  off,  to  skip.     If  n  is  not  radical, 

as  I  suppose,  this  may  be  the  W.  lluciaw,  to  fling,  to 

throw,  to  dart,  and  L.  lego,  legarc.] 

1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the  hand  ;  to  hurl ; 
as,  to  fling  a  stone  at  a  bird. 

'Tis  fate  ihMflings  the  dice ;  and  as  she  flings, 

Of  kings  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasants,  kings.         Dryden. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence ;  to  send  forth. 

He  —  like  Jove,  his  Wghmmg flung.  Dryden. 


3.  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter. 

Every  beam  new  transient  colors  flings.  Pope. 

4.  To  throw  ;  to  drive  by  violence. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  ground;  to  prostrate.  The 
wrestler  flung  his  antagonist. 

6.  To  baffle ;  to  defeat ;  as,  to  fling  a  party  in  lit- 
igation. 

To  fling  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition.  Shak. 

To  fling  down  ;  to  demolish  ;  to  ruin. 
2.  To  throw  to  the  ground. 

To  fling  off;  to  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of 
prey.  Addison. 

To  fling  out ;  to  utter  ;  to  speak  ,  as,  to  fling  out 
hard  words  against  another. 

To  fling  in  ;  to  throw  in  ;  to  make  an  allowance  or 
deduction,  or  not  to  charge  in  an  account.  In  set- 
tling accounts,  one  party  flings  in  a  small  sum,  or  a 
few  days'  work. 

To  fling  open  ;  to  throw  open  ;  to  open  suddenly 
or  with  violence ;  as,  to  fling  open  a  door. 

To  fling  up  ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  fling 
up  a  design. 
FLING,  ii.  i.    To   flounce  ;  to  wince  ;  to  fly  into  vio- 
lent and  irregular  motions.    The  horse  began  to  kick 
and  fling. 

2.  To  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  to  utter  harsh  language  ; 
to  sneer ;  to  upbraid.  The  scold  began  to  flout  and 
fling. 

To  fling  out ;  to  grow  unruly  or  outrageous.    Shak. 
FLING,  n.    A  throw;    a  flounce;    a  cast  from  the 
hand. 

2.  A  gibe  ;  a  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  severe  or  con- 
temptuous remark. 

1,  who  love  to  have  nfling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  king.  Swift. 

FLING'ER,  n.  One  who  flings ;  one  who  jeers. 
FLING'ING,  ppr.  Throwing;  casting;  jeering. 
FLINT,?!.  [Sax.  flint ;  Sw.  flinta.  In  Dan.  flint  is  a 
light  gun,  and  flint  is  called  flintsteen,  flint-stone. 
So,  also,  in  German.  The  Dutch  and  Germans 
call  it  also  flrestone.  It  may  be  from  the  root  of 
splendor.] 

1.  In  natural  history,  a  sub-species  of  quartz,  of  a 
yellowish  or  bluish  gray,  or  grayish-black  color.  It 
is  amorphous,  interspersed  in  other  stones,  or  in  nod- 
ules or  rounded  lumps.  Its  surface  is  generally  un- 
even, and  covered  with  a  rind  or  crust,  either  calca- 
reous or  argillaceous.  It  is  very  hard,  strikes  fire 
with  steel,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  glass. 

Kirwan.     Encyc. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  above-described  stone  used  in 
firearms  to  strike  fire. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  hard  ;  as,  a  heart  of  flint. 

Spenser. 

FLINT'-GLASS,  n.  The  purest  and  most  beautiful 
kind  of  glass,  distinguished  by  its  containing  oxyd 
of  lead,  to  which  it  owes  some  of  its  most  valuable 
qualities.  It  was  originally  made  of  pulverized  flints, 
whence  the  name.  Brande. 

FLINT'-HEART,         )  a.    Having  a  hard,  unfeeling 

FLINT'-HEART-ED,  j      heart. 

FLINTY,  a.     Consisting  of  flint ;  as,  a  flinty  rock. 

2.  Like  flint ;  very  hard  ;  not  impressible  ;  as,  a 
flinty  heart. 

3.  Cruel ;  unmerciful ;  inexorable.  Shak. 

4.  Full  of  flint-stones  ;  as,  flinty  ground.  Bacon. 
FLINT'Y-SLaTE,  n.  A  rock,  of  two  kinds,  the  com- 
mon and  the  Lydian  stone.  The  former  has  a  some- 
what slaty  structure,  and  contains  about  75  per  cent, 
of  silica.  The  latter  is  less  hard,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  touchstone  for  gold  and  silver. 

P.  Cyc.     Ure. 
FLIP,  n.     A  mixed  liquor  consisting  of  beer  and  spirit 

sweetened,  and  also  wanned  by  a  hot  iron. 
FLIP'-DOG,  ?t.     An  iron  used,  when  heated,  to  warm 

flip. 
FLIP'-FLAP,   ado.  or  a.    Noting  the  repeated  stroke 

and  noise  of  something  broad  and  loose.  Ash. 

FLIP'PAN-CY,  n.    [See  Flippant.]    Smoothness  and 

rapidity  of  speech  ;  volubility  of  tongue;  fluency  of 

speech. 
FLIP'PANT,  a.     [W.  llipanu,  to  make  smooth  or  glib, 

from  llib,  llipa,  flaccid,  soft,  limber  ;  allied  to  flabby, 

and  to  glib,  and  probably  to  L.  labor,  to  slide  or  slip, 

and  to  liber,  free.     Class  Lb.] 

1.  Of  smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech  ;  speaking 
with  ease  and   rapidity;  having  a  voluble  tongue; 

2.  Pert;  petulant;  waggish.  [talkative 

Away  with  flippant  epilogues.  Thomson. 

FLTP'PANT-LY,  adv.  Fluently  ;  with  ease  and  vol 
ability  of  speech. 

FLIP'PANT-NESS,  n.  Fluency  of  speech ;  volubility 
of  tongue  ;  flippancy. 

[This  is  not  a  low,  vulgar  word,  but  well  author- 
ized and  peculiarly  expressive.] 

FLtP'PER,  71.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle  ;  the  broad 
fin  of  a  fish. 

FLIRT,  (flurt,)  v.  t.  [This  word  evidently  belongs  to 
the  root  of  L.  floreo,  or  ploro,  signifying  to  throw, 
and  coinciding  with  blurt,  du.  Sax.  flcardian,  to 
trifle.] 
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FLO 

1.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  or  sudden  effort  or  exer- 
tion. The  boys  flirt  water  in  each  other's  faces.  He 
flirted  a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief. 

2.  To  toss  or  throw  ;  to  move  suddenly  ;  as,  to  flirt 
a  fan. 

FLIRT,  v.  i.  To  jeer  or  gibe  ;  to  throw  bantering  or 
sarcastic  words  :  to  utter  contemptuous  language, 
with  an  air  of  disdain. 

2.  To  run  and  dart  about ;  to  act  with  giddiness, 
or  from  a  desire  to  attract  notice ;  to  play  at  court- 
ship ;  to  coquet ;  to  be  unsteady  or  fluttering.  The 
girls  flirt  about  the  room  or  the  street. 
FLIRT,  n.  A  sudden  jerk ;  a  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a 
darting  motion. 

In  unfurling  the  fan  are  several  liltle,/tirte  and  vibrations. 

Addison. 

2.  A  young  girl  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or  plays 
at  courtship;  a  pert  girl ;  a  coquette. 

Severn!  young  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 

FLIRT,  a.     Pert ;  wanton.  Shak. 

FLIRT-a'TION,  n.    A  flirting ;  a  quick,  sprightly  mo- 
tion. 
2.  Playing  at  courtship;  coquetry.  Jlddison. 

FLIRT'ED,  pp.    Thrown  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

FLIRT'I-GIG,  n.     A  wanton,  pert  girl.  Orose. 

FLIRT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Throwing;  jerking;  tossing; 
darting  about ;  giddy  ;  coquettish. 

FLIRT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  flirting  manner. 

FLIT,  v.  i.  [D.  vlicden,  to  fly  or  flee  ;  Dan.  flyder,  Sw. 
flyta,  to  flow,  to  glide  away  ;  Dan.  flytter,  Sw.flyttia, 
to  remove  ;  Ice.  fliutur,  swift.  This  word  coincides 
in  elements  with  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  ioSs.  Class  Ld,  No. 
43.  It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  root  as  fleet, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  fly  away  with  a  rapid  motion ;  to  dart  along; 
to  move  with  celerity  through  the  air.  We  say,  a 
bird  flits  away,  or  flits  in  air  ;  a  cloud  flits  along. 

2.  To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing.  Dryden. 

3.  To  remove  ;  to  migrate  ;  to  pass  rapidly,  as  a 
light  substance,  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  men,  departing 
this  life,  a'uijlit  out  of  one  body  into  some  other.    Hooker. 

4.  In  Scotland,  to  remove  from  one  habitation  to 
another. 

5.  To  be  unstable ;  to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 

And  the  free  soul  to  Jlit&ng  air  resigned.  Dryden. 

FLIT,  a.  Nimble  ;  quick ;  swift.  [Obs.]  [See 
Fleet.] 

FLITCH,  n.    [Sax.  flicce ;  Fi.flcche,  an  arrow,  a  coach- 
beam,  a  flitch  of  bacon.] 
The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured.  Dryden.  Swift. 

FLTTE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  fiitan.] 

To  scold  ;  to  quarrel.     [Local.]  Orose. 

FLIT'TED,  pp.     Removed;  flown  swiftly;  migrated. 

FLIT'TER,  7).  i.     To  flutter,  which  see.         Chanter. 

FLiT'TER,  7i.     A  rag  ;  a  tatter.     [See  Fritter.] 

FLIT'TER-MOUSE,  n.  [flit,  flitter,  and  mouse;  G. 
fledermaus.  ] 

A  bat ;  an  animal  that  has  the  fur  of  a  mouse, 
and  membranes  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
wings,  and  enable  the  animal  to  sustain  itself  in 
a  fluttering  flight, 

FLIT'TI-NESS,  7t.  [from  flit.]  Unsteadiness  ;  levity  ; 
lightness.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

FLIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Flying  rapidly;  fluttering; 
moving  by  starts. 

FLIT'TING,  71.  A  flying  with  lightness  and  celerity  ; 
a  fluttering. 

2.  A  removal  from  one  habitation  to  another.  [Scot- 
tish.] 

FLIT'TING-LY,  adv.    In  a  flitting  manner. 


FLtT'TV,  a.    Unstable  ;  fluttering. 
FLIX,  71.     [Ciu.  from  flaz.]     Down  ;  fur. 


More. 
[Not  used.] 
Dryden. 

FLIX'WEED,  71.     The  SUymbrtum  sophia  u  species  of 

water  cresses,  growing  on  walls  and  waste  grounds. 

FLO,  7i.     An  arrow.     [JYot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

FLOAT,  (Mote,)  7t.    [Sax.flota;  G. floss;  D.  vlot,  rloot; 

Van.flode;  Sw.flottc;  Ft.  flottc  ;  Sp.  flota;  It.  flotla; 

Russ.  plot.] 

1.  That  which  swims  or  is  borne  on  water  ;  as,  a 
float  of  weeds  and  rushes.  But  particularly,  a  body 
or  collection  of  timber,  boards,  or  planks,  fastened  to- 
gether and  conveyed  down  a  stream  ;  a  raft. 

[  The  latter  word  is  more  generally  used  in  the  United 
States.] 

2.  The  cork  or  quill  used  on  an  angling  line,  to 
support  it,  and  discover  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

Encyc.      Walton. 
'I.  The  act  of  flowing ;  flux  ;   flood  ;   the  yrimary 
sense,  but  obsolete.  Hooker. 

4.  The  float-board  of  a  wheel,  which  see. 

5.  A  quantity  of  earth,  eighteen  feet  square  and 
one  deep.  Mortimer. 


fi.  [Ft.  flat;  L.  fluctus.]     A  wave 
7.  A  bi 


broad,  wooden  instrument,  shaped  like  a  trow- 
el, with  which  masons  float  over  and  smooth  the  plas- 
tering on  walls.  Buchanan. 
FLOAT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  fleotan,  flotan  ;  G.  flosscn  ;  D. 
vlootcn,  vlotten;  Fr.  flatter;  Dan.  fiiSder.  Either 
from  the  noun,  or  from  the  root  of  the  L.  fluo,  to 
flow.] 


FLO 

1.  To  be  borne  or  sustained  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  ;  to  swim  ;  to  be  buoyed  up ;  not  to  sink  ;  not 
to  be  aground.  We  say,  the  water  is  so  shallow,  the 
ship  will  not  float. 

2.  To  move  or  be  con  fey ed  on  water ;  to  swim. 
The  raft  floats  down  the  river. 

Three  blustering  nights,  borne  by  the  southern  blast, 
XfiooXed.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  buoyed  up  and  moved  or  conveyed  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  air. 

They  stretch  their  plumes  andjloat  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 

4.  To  move  with  a  light,  irregular  course     Gu. 

Locke. 
FLOAT,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  pass  by  swimming  ;  to 
cause  to  be  conveyed   on  water.     The  tide  floated 
the  ship  into  the  harbor. 

2.  To  flood ;  to  inundate ;  to  overflow ;  to  cover 
with  water. 

Proud  Factolus  goats  the  fruitful  lands.  Dryden. 

3.  In  plastering,  to  pass  over  and  level  the  surface 
of  a  wall  with  afloat  dipped  frequently  in  water. 

FLoAT'AGE,  n.    Any  thing  that  floats  on  the  water. 

Encyc. 

FLoAT'-BoARD,  n.  A  board  on  the  rim  of  an  un- 
dershot water-wheel,  which  receives  the  impulse  of 
the  stream  by  which  the  wheel  is  driven. 

FLoAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Flooded ;  overflowed  ;  leveled 
2.  Borne  on  water.  [with  a  float. 

FLoAT'ER,  71.     One  that  floats  or  swims.    Eusden. 

FLOAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Swimming;  conveying  on 
water;  overflowing;  leveling  with  a  float. 

2.  Lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  as,  a 
floating  leaf.  Martyn. 

3.  Circulating  ;  passing  ;  not  fixed  ;  as,  a  floating 
capital. 

FLOAT'ING-BRIDGE,  7t  A  bridge  consisting  of  logs 
or  timber  with  a  floor  of  plank,  supported  wholly  by 
the  water. 

2.  In  war,  a  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks 
of  a  fort. 

3.  A  large  steam  ferry-boat.     [Eng.]        Francis. 
FLOAT'ING-lSL'AND,  (flo'ting-i'Iahd,)  n.    A  sort  of 

food  made  of  milk,  white  wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with 
raspberry  or  strawberry  marmalade,  jam,  &c. 

FLOAT'ING-LIGHT,  re.  A  substitute  for  a  light- 
house, being  the  hull  of  a  ship  moored  on  sunken 
rocks,  shoals,  &.c,  with  a  light  displayed  aloft,  tc 
warn  mariners  of  their  danger. 

FLOAT' ING-LY,  adv.     By  floating. 

FLoAT'-STONE,  n.  Spongiform  quartz,  a  mineral 
of  a  spongy  texture,  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  often 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  frequently  contains  a  nu- 
cleus of  common  flint.  Cleaveland. 

FLoAT'Y,  a.  Buoyant;  swimming  on  the  surface; 
light.  Ralegh. 

FLOC-CIL-La'TION,  71.  A  picking  of  bed-clothes  by 
a  sick  person  —  an  alarming  symptom  in  acute  dis- 
eases. Brande. 

FLO€'€U-LENCE,7i.  [L.flocculus,floccus.  See  Flock.] 
The  state  of  being  in  locks  or  flocks  ;  adhesion  in 
small  flakes.  Higgins,  Med.  Rep. 

FLOe'GU-LENT,  a.  Coalescing  and  adhering  in  locks 
or  flakes. 

I  say  the  liquor  is  broken  tc  Jlocculence,  when  the  panicles  of 
herbaceous  matter,  s^'iwd  by  those  of  the  lime,  and  coales- 
cing, appear  large  and  Jioccuient.       Uiggins,  Med.  Rep. 

FLOCK,  n.  [Sax.  floce ;  L.floccus ;  G.flocke  ;  D.  vlok ; 
Dan.  flok  ;  Sw.  flock,  a  crowd  ;  idle-lode,  wool-lock  ; 
Gr.  n\oKn,  ttXokoc  ;  Russ.  klok.  It  is  the  same  radi- 
cally as  flake,  and,  applied  to  wool  or  hair,  we  write 
it  lock.     See  Flake.] 

1.  A  company  or  collection  ;  applied  to  sheep  and 
other  small  animals.  A  flock  of  sheep  answers  to  a 
herd  of  larger  cattle.  But  the  word  may  sometimes, 
perhaps,  be  applied  to  larger  beasts;  and,  in  the  plu- 
ral, flocks  may  include  all  kinds  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  birds  of  any  kind, 
and,  when  applied  to  birds  on  the  wing,  a  flight ;  as, 
a  flock  of  wild  geese;  a  flock  of  ducks;  a  flock  of 
blackbirds.  In  the  United  States,  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons  sometimes  darken  the  air. 

3.  A  body  or  crowd  of  people.  [Little  used.]  [Qu. 
Gr.  \ox<>s,  a  troop.] 

4.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair.  Also,  pieces  of  cloth 
cut  up  very  fine. 

FLOCK,  7).  i.  To  gather  in  companies  or  crowds  ;  ap- 
plied  to  men  or  other  animals.  People  flock  together. 
They  flock  to  the  playhouse. 

Friends  daily  Jlock.  Dryden. 

FLOCK'-BED,  71.    A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  coarse 

wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up  fine. 
FLOCK'ING,  ppr.    Collecting  or  running  together  in 
FLOCK'LY,  adv.    In  a  body  or  flocks.  [a  crowd. 

FLOCK'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  flocks  or  locks. 
FLOCK'-PA'PER,  71.     A  kind  of  wall-paper  having 

raised   figures   resembling  cloth,  made  of  flock,  or 

cloth  cut  up  very  fine,  and  attached  to  the  paper  by 

size  or  varnish. 


FLO 

FLOE,  71.    Among  seamen,  a  large  mass  of  floating  ice 

FLQ3TZ.    See  Fletz.  [in  the  ocean. 

FLOG,  v.  t.  [L.  fligo,  to  strike,  that  is,  to  lay  on  ;  L. 
flagrum,  flagellum ;  Eng.  flail  ;  Goth,  bliggwan,  to 
strike  ;  Gr.  ttAuj-oj,  TrXnyn^  L.  plaga,  a  stroke,  Eng. 
plague.  We  have  lick,  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
family  ;  as  is  D.  slag,  G.  schlag,  Eng.  slay.] 

To  beat  or  strike  with  a  rod  or  whip  ;  to  whip  ;  to 
lash  ;  to  chastise  with  repeated  blows  ;  a  colloouial 
word,  applied  to  whipping  or  beating  for  punishment ; 
as,  to  flog  a  schoolboy  or  a  sailor. 

FLOG'G-ED,  (flogd,)  pp.  Whipped  or  scourged  for 
punishment ;  chastised. 

FLOG'GING,  ppr.  Whipping  for  punishment;  chas- 
tising. 

FLOG'GING,  71.    A  whipping  for  punishment. 

FLOOD,  (flud,)  7t.  [Sax.  flod;  G.fluth;  D.  vloed;  Sw. 
flod  ;  Dan.  flod ;  from  flow.] 

1.  A  great  flow  of  water  ;  a  body  of  moving  wa- 
ter ;  particularly,  a  body  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered  witji  wa- 
ter. Thus  there  is  a  flood,  every  spring,  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  inundates  the  adjacent  meadows. 
There  is  an  annual  flood  in  the  Nile  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

2.  The  flood,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  the  deluge ;  the 
great  body  of  water  which  inundated  the  earth  in 
the  days  of  Noah.  Before  the  flood,  men  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

3.  A  river ;  a  sense  chiefly  poetical. 

4.  The  flowing  of  the  tide ;  the  semi-diurnal  swell 
or  rise  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  opposed  to  Ebb.  The 
ship  entered  the  harbor  on  the  flood.  Hence  flood- 
tide  ;  young  flood  ;  high  flood. 

5.  A  great  quantity ;  an  inundation ;  an  overflow- 
ing ;  abundance  ;  superabundance ;  as,  a  flood  of 
bank  notes  ;  a  flood  of  paper  currency. 

6.  A  great  body  or  stream  of  any  fluid  substance  ; 
as,  a  flood  of  light ;  a  flood  of  lava.  Hence,  figura- 
tively, a  flood  of  vice. 

7.  Menstrual  discharge.  Harvey. 
FLOOD,  (flud,)  v.  t.     To  overflow ;  to  inundate ;  to 

deluge  ;  as,  to  flood  a  meadow.  Mortimer. 

FLOOD'ED,  fflud'ed,)  pp.    Overflowed ;  inundated. 

FLOOD'GaTE,  71.  A  gate  to  be  opened  for  letting  wa- 
ter flow  through,  or  to  be  shut  to  prevent  it. 

2.  An  opening  or  passage ;  an  avenue  for  a  flood 
or  great  body. 

FLOOD'ING, ppr.    Overflowing;  inundating. 

FLOOD'ING,  n.  Any  preternatural  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  Cijc. 

FLOOD'-MXRK,  ti.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the 
tide  rises ;  high-water-mark. 

FLOOK,  71.  The  arm  of  an  anchor.  [See  Fluke,  the 
usual  orthography.] 

FLOOK'ING,  71.  In  mining,  an  interruption  or  shift- 
ing of  a  iode  of  ore  bv  a  cross  vein  or  hssure.  Encyc. 

FLOOK'Y,  a.     Furnished  with  (looks  or  flukes. 

FLOOR,  (flore,)  71.  [Sax.  flor,  flore  ;  D.  vloer ;  W. 
llawr,  and  clawr,  the  earth  or  ground  an  area,  or 
ground-plot,  a  floor;  Ir.  lar,  and  urlar;  Basque  or 
Canlabrian,  Ztirra ;  Arm.  leur,  flat  land,  or  floor;  G. 
flur  a  field,  level  ground  or  floor.  In  early  ages,  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  had  no  floor  in  their  huts  but 
the  ground.  The  sense  of  the  word  is,  probably,  that 
which  is  laid  or  spread.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  building  or  room  on  which  we 
walk  ;  the  bottom  or  lower  part,  consisting,  in  mod- 
ern houses,  of  boards,  planks,  or  pavement ;  as,  the 
floor  of  a  house,  room,  barn,  stable,  or  outhouse. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on  timbers, 
as  in  a  bridge ;  any  similar  platform. 

3.  A  story  in  a  building;  as,  the  first  floor;  which, 
in  England,  is  the  one  next  above  the  ground-floor, 
called  in  America  the  second  story. 

4.  A  floor,  or  earthen  floor,  is  still  used  in  some 
kinds  of  business,  made  of  loam,  or  of  lime,  sand, 
and  iron  dust,  as  in  malting.  Encyc. 

5.  The  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  each  side  of  the  keel- 
son. Totten. 

FLOOR,  v.  t.  To  lay  a  floor ;  to  cover  timbers  with  a 
floor ;  to  furnish  with  a  floor  ;  as,  to  floor  a  house 
with  pine  boards. 

2.  To  strike  down,  or  lay  level  with  the  floor ;  as, 
to  floor  an  antagonist.  Orose. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  put  to  silence  by  some  decisive 
argument,  retort,  &x.  Coleridge. 

FLOOR'-CLOTH,  71.  Oil-cloth,  or  painted  cloth,  for 
covering  floors. 

FLOOR'ED,  pp.  Covered  with  boards,  plank,  or  pave- 
ment ;  furnished  with  a  floor ;  struck  down. 

FLOOR'ING,  ppr.  Laying  a  floor;  furnishing  with  a 
floor ;  striking  down. 

FLOOR'ING,  71.     A  platform ;  the  bottom  of  a  room 
or  building ;  pavement. 
2.  Materials  for  floors. 

FLOOR'LESS,  a.     Having  no  floor. 

FLOOR'-TIM-BERS,  71.  pi.  The  timbers  on  which  a 
floor  is  laid. 

FLOP,  v.  t.     [A  different  spelling  of  Flap.] 

1.  To  clap  or  strike  the  wings. 

2.  To  let  down  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

FLO'RA,  n.  [L.  See  Floral.]  In  antiouity,  the  god- 
dess of  flowers. 
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2.  In  modern  usage,  a  catalogue  or  account  of  flow- 
ers or  plants. 

3.  The  trees  and  plants,  or  botany,  of  a  particular 
country. 

FLo'RAL,  a.  [L.  floralis,  from  jlos,  a  flower  ;  which 
see.] 

1.  Containing  the  flower ;  as,  a  floral  bud  ;  imme- 
diately attending  the  flower ;  as,  a  floral  leaf. 

Martyn. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers ;  as,  floral 
games  ;  floral  play.  Prior. 

FLOR'EN,        )n.    An  ancient  gold  coin,  of  Edward 
FLOR'ENCE,  \      III.,  of  six  shillings  sterling  value. 
FLOR'ENCE,  n.     A  kind  of  cloth.  [Camden. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine  from  Florence,  in  Italy. 
FLOR'EN-TWE,  a.     A  native  of  Florence. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk  cloth,  so  called. 
FLO-RES'CENCE,   n.      [L.  florescens,  floresco.     See 
Flower.] 

In  botany,  the  season  when  plants  expand  their 
flowers.      '  Martyn. 

FLO' RET,  n.     [Fr.  fleurette ;  It.  floretto.] 

A  little  flower ;  the  partial  or  separate  little  flower 
of  an  aggregate  flower.  Martyn. 

FLo'RI-AGE,  n.    [Fr.  flori.]    Bloom  ;  blossom. 

/.  Scott. 
FLOR'ID,  a.     [L.  floridus,  from  floreo,  to  flower.] 

1.  Literally,  flowery;  covered  or  abounding  with 
flowers  ;  but  in  this  sense  little  used. 

2.  Bright  in  color ;  flushed  with  red  ;  of  a  lively 
red  color  ;  as,  a  florid  countenance  ;  a  florid  cheek. 

3.  Embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  enriched 
to  excess  with  figures  ;  splendid  ;  brilliant ;  as,  a 
florid  style  ;  florid  eloquence. 

FLO-RID'I-TY,  n.    Freshness  or  brightness  of  color  ; 

floridness.  Floyer. 

FLOR'ID-LY,  adv.     In  a  florid  manner. 
FLOR'ID-NESS,  n.    Brightness  or  freshness  of  color 

or  complexion. 

2.  Vigor;  spirit.     [Unusual.]  Feltham. 

3.  Embellishment ;  brilliant  ornaments ;  ambitious 
elegance  :  applied  to  style.  Boyle. 

FLO-R[F'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.florifer,  from  flos,  a  flower, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  flowers. 

FLOR-IFI-Ca'TION,  «.'  The  act,  process,  or  time  of 
flowering.  Williams.    Journ.  of  Science. 

FLO'Rl-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  a  flower. 

FLOR'IN,  n.     [Fr.  florin  ;  It.  fiorino.] 

A  coin,  originally  made  at  Florence.  The  name 
is  given  to  different  coins  of  gold  or  silver,  and  of 
different  values  in  different  countries,  the  silver  flor- 
ins varying  from  1*.  to  2s.  id.  sterling,  or  from  23  to 
01  cents  ;  and  the  gold  florin  of  Hanover  being  val- 
ued at  6s.  lid.  sterling.  It  is  also  used  as  a  money 
of  account.  Kelly. 

FLo'RIST,  n.  -  [Fr.  flcuriste.] 

1.  A  cultivator  of  flowers  ;  one  skilled  in  flowers. 

Thomson. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Encyc. 

FLOR'U-LENT,  a.  Flowery  ;  blossoming.  [JVo«  in 
use.] 

FLOS'CU-LAR,    )  a.     [Infra.]     In   botany,  a  floscu- 

FLOS'CU-LOUS,  (  lous  flower  is  a  compound  flow- 
er, composed  entirely  of  florets  with  funnel-shaped 
petals,  as  in  burdock,  thistle,  and  artichoke.  This  is 
the  term  used  by  Tournefort.  For  this  Linnajus 
used  tubulous.  Milne.     Martyn. 

FLOS'CULE,  n.     [L.  flosculus.] 

In  botany,  a  partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate 
flower.  Milne. 

FLOS  FER'Rl,n.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.]  A  mineral,  a 
variety  of  arragonite,  called  by  Jameson,  after  Haiiy, 
coralloidal  arragonite.  It  occurs  in  little  cylinders, 
sometimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a  point,  and 
sometimes  branched,  like  coral.  Its  structure  is  fi- 
brous, and  the  surface,  which  is  smooth,  or  garnished 
with  little  crystalline  points,  is  often  very  white, 
with  a  silken  luster.  It  takes  this  name  from  its 
being  often  found  in  cavities  in  veins  of  sparry  iron. 

FLOSS,  n.     [L.  flos.]  [Cleaveland. 

1.  A  downy  or  silken  substance  in  the  husks  of  cer- 
tain plants.  Tooke. 

2.  A  fluid  glass  floating  on  iron  in  the  furnace, 
produced  by  the  vitrification  of  oxyds  and  earths. 

Urn. 

3.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  in 
embroidering  on  satin,  &c. 

FLOS-SI-FI-CJa'TION,  n.  A  flowering ;  expansion 
of  flowers.     [Novel.]  Med.  Repos. 

FLOSS'-SILK,  n.  The  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
raveled  silk  broken  off"  in  the  filature  of  cocoons.  It 
is  carded  and  spun  like  cotton  or  wool.  Ure. 

FLS'TA,  n.  [Sp.  See  Fleet.]  A  fleet;  but  appro- 
priately, a  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly 
sailed  every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mex- 
ico, to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish 
America. 

FLoT'AGE,  71.     [Fr.  flottage.] 

That  which  floats  on  the  sea,  or  on  rivers.  [Little 
used.]  Chambers. 

FLO-Ta'TION,  n.    The  act  of  floating. 

FLOTE,  v.  t.     To  skim.     [Not  used  or  local]      Tusser. 


FLO-TIL'LA,  ii.     [dim.  of  flota.]     A  little  fleet,  or  I 

fleet  of  small  vessels. 
FLOT'SAM,  )  ii.     [from  float.]      Goods  lost  by  ship- 
FLOT'SON,   j      wreck,    and    floating    on    the    sea. 
When  6uch  goods  are  cast  on  shore  or  found,  the 
owner  being  unknown,  they  belong  to  the  king. 

English  Law.     Blaclistone. 
FLOT'TEN,  pp.     Skimmed.     [Mot  in  use.] 
FLOUNCE,  (flouns,)  v.  i.     [D.  plonssen.     See  Floun- 
der.] 

1.  To  throw  the  limbs  and  body  one  way  and  the 
other  ;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sudden  effort  or 
violence  ;  to  struggle  as  a  horse  in  mire. 

You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  not  flounce.  Swift. 

2.  To  move  with  jerks  or  agitation. 
FLOUNCE,  v.  t.    To  deck  with  a  flounce;   as,   to 

flounce  a  petticoat  or  frock.  Pope. 

FLOUNCE,  n.    A  sudden  jerking  motion  of  the  body. 
2.  A  narrow  piece  of  cloth  sewed  to  a  petticoat, 
frock,  or  gown,  with  tiie  lower  border  loose  and 
spreading. 
FLOUN'CED,  (flonnst,)  pp.    Decked  with  a  flounce. 
FLOUN'CING,  ppr.     Decking  with  a  flounce. 
FLOUN'DER,  n.     [Sw.  flundra;  G.  flunder.] 

A  flat  fish  of  the  genus  Platessa,  allied  to  the  hali- 
but, and  generally  found  in  rivers  near  the  sea. 

Partington. 
FLOUN'DER,  v.  i.    This  seems  to  be  allied  to  flaunt 
and  flounci.] 

To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
to  move  ;  to  struggle  as  a  horse  in  the  mire  ;  to  roll, 
toss,  and  tumble.  Pope. 

FLOUN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Making  irregular  motions  ; 

struggling  with  violence. 
FLOUR,  n.     [originally,  flower;  Fi.  fleur  ;    Sp.  flor  ; 
It.  fiore  ;  L.  flos,  floris,  from  floreo,  to  flourish.] 
The  edible  part  of  ground  corn  or  grain  ;  meal. 

Johnson. 
In  the  United  States,  the  modern  practice  is  to  make 
a  distinction  between  flour  and  meal;  the  word  flour 
being  more  usually  applied  to  the  finer  part  of  meal, 
separated  from  the  bran,  as  wheat  flour,  rye  flour. 
This  is  a  just  and  useful  distinction. 
FLOUR,  v.  t.     [Sp.  florear.] 

1.  To  grind  and  bol'. ;  to  convert  into  flour. 
Wheat  used  formerly  to  he  sent  to  market ;  but  now 
great  quantities  of  it  are  floured  in  the  interior  coun- 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour.  [try. 
FLOUR'£D,   pp.      Converted    into    flour;    sprinkled 

with  flour. 

FLOUR'ING,  ppr.  Converting  into  flour  ;  sprinkling 
with  flour. 

FLOUR'ING,  n.  The  business  of  converting  grain 
into  flour. 

FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  v.  i.  [L.  floresco,  from  floreo  ; 
Fr.  fleurir,  fleurissant ;  So.  florear;  It.  fiorire.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  open,  expand,  enlarge,  or  to  shoot 
out,  as  in  glory,  L.  ploro,  or  in  other  words  in  Lr.j 

1.  To  thrive  ;  to  grow  luxuriantly  ;  to  increase 
and  enlarge,  as  a  healthy  growing  plant.  The  beech 
and  the  maple  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  moist 
loam. 

2.  To  be  prosperous ;  to  increase  in  wealth  or 
honor. 

Bad  men  as  frequently  prosper  and  flourish,  and  that  by  the 

means  of  their  wickedness.  Nelson. 

When  all  the  workers  ol  iniquity  do  flourish. — Pa.  scii 

3.  To  grow  in  grace  and  in  good  works  ;  to  abound 
in  the  consolations  of  religion. 

The  righteous  shall./iounsh  I'ke  the  palm-tree.  —  Pa.  xcii. 

4.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  to  grow  or  be  aug- 
mented. We  say  agriculture  flourishes;  commerce 
flourishes  ;  manufactures  flourish. 

5.  To  use  florid  language;  to  make  a  display  of 
figures  and  lofty  expressions ;  to  be  copious  and 
flowery. 

They  dilate  and  flourish  long  on  little  incidents.  Walts. 

6.  To  make  bold  strokes  in  writing  ;  to  make 
large  and  irregular  lines  ;  as,  to  flourish  with  the  pen. 

7.  To  move  or  play  in  bold  and  irregular  figures. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking,  Jtnuruhzd  e'er  his  head.  Pope. 

8.  In  music,  to  play  with  bold  and  irregular  notes, 
or  without  settled  form  ;  as,  to  flourish  on  an  organ 

9.  To  boast ;  to  vaunt  •.  to  brag.  [or  violin. 
FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  v.  t.     To  adorn  with  flowers 

or  beautiful  figures,  either  natural  or   artificial ;  to 
ornament  with  any  thing  showy. 

2.  To  spread  out ;  to  enlarge  into  figures.      Bacon. 

3.  To  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures  ;  to  move 
in  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show  or  triumph  ; 
to  brandish  ;  as,  to  flourish  a  sword. 

4.  To  embellish  with  the  flowers  of  diction ;  to 
adorn  with  rhetorical  figures  ;  to  grace  with  ostenta- 
tious eloquence  ;  to  set  off  with  a  parade  of  words. 

Collier. 

5.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellish.  Shak. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  flourish  or  irregular  stroke. 

The  dav  book  and  inventory  book  shall  be  flourished. 

French  Com.  Code.     Walsh. 

FLOUR'ISH,  (flur'ish,)  ii.     Beauty;  showy  splendor. 

The  flourish  of  his  sober  youth.  Crashnw. 


2.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  ambitious  copious- 
ness, or  amplification  ;  parade  of  words  and  figures 
show  ;  as,  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  ;  a  flourish  of  wit 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue.  fhyden 

3.  Figures  formed  by  bold,  irregular  lines,  or  fan 
ciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver  ;  as,  the  flourishrs 
about  a  great  letter.  More. 

4.  A  brandishing ;  the  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
other  thing  ;  as,  the  flourish  of  a  sword- 

FLoUR'ISH-ED,       (flur'isht,)     pp.         Embellished  ; 

adorned  with  bold  and   irregular  figures  or  lines ; 

brandished. 
FLOUR'ISH-ER,  (flur'ish-er,)  71.    One  who  flourishes ; 

one  who  thrives  or  prospers. 

2.  One  who  brandishes. 

3.  One  who  adorns  with  fanciful  figures. 
FLOUR'ISH-ING,  (flur'ish-ing,)  jjtjt-  or  a.    Th"iving ; 

prosperous;  increasing;  making  a  show. 
FLOUR'ISH-ING-LY,     (flur'ish-ing-ly,)   adv.      With 

flourishes  ;  ostentatiously. 
FLOUT,  v.  t.     [Scot,  flyte,  to  scold  or  brawl ;   Sax. 

flitan.] 

To  mock  or  insult ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

Pb'iWkhiflouls  me.  Walton. 

He  flouted  us  downright.  Slunk. 

FLOUT,  v.  i.  To  practice  mocking ;  to  sneer ;  to  be- 
have with  contempt. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Slutk. 

FLOUT,  71.    A  mock  ;  an  insult. 

FLOUT'ED,  pp.    Mocked  ;  treated  with  contempt. 

FLOUT'ER,  11.  One  who  flouts  and  flings  ;  a  mocker. 

FLOUT'ING,  ppr.     Mocking;  insulting;  fleering. 

FLOUT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  flouting  ;  insultingly. 

FLOW,  (flo,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  floioan  ;  D.  vloeijen.  If  the 
last  ratlical  was  originally  a  dental,  this  word  coin- 
cides with  the  D.  vlieten,  G.  fliessen,  Sw.  flyta,  Dan. 
flyder,  to  flow.  If  g  was  the  last  radical,  flow  coin- 
cides with  the  L.  fl.10,  contracted  from  flugo,  for  it 
forms  ftuxi,  fluctum.  In  one  case,  the  word  would 
agree  with  the  root  of  blow,  L.  flo  ;  in  the  other,  with 
the  root  of  fly.] 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane,  or  on  descend- 
ing ground,  by  the  operation  of  gravity,  and  with  a 
continual  change  of  place  among  the  particles  or 
parts,  as  a  fluid.  A  solid  body  descends  or  moves  in 
mass,  as  a  ball  or  a  wheel ;  but  in  the  flowing  of  li- 
quid substances,  and  others  consisting  of  very  fine 
particles,  there  is  a  constant  change  of  the  relative 
position  of  some  parts  of  the  substance,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  stream  of  water,  of  quicksilver,  and  of 
sand.  Particles  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  stream, 
being  somewhat  checked  by  friction,  move  slower 
than  those  in  the  middle  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
current.  Rivers  flow  from  springs  and  lakes  ;  tears 
flow  from  the  eyes. 

,    2.  To  melt ;  to  become  liquid. 

That  the   mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy  presence.  —  Is. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue.  Evils  flow  from  different 
sources.  Wealth  flows  from  industry  and  economy. 
All  our  blessings  flow  from  divine  bounty. 

4.  To  abound  ;  to  have  in  abundance.  . 

In  that  day  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine,  and  the 
hills  shall /01s  with  milk.  —Joel  ui. 

5.  To  be  full ;  to  be  copious  ;  as,  flowing  cups  or 
goblets. 

6.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
asperity  ;  as,  a  flowing  period  ;  flowing  numbers. 

7.  To  be  smooth,  as  composition  or  utterance  The 
orator  has  a  flowing  tongue. 

Virgil  is  sweet  and  flowing  in  his  hexameters.  Dryden. 

8.  To  hang  loose  and  waving  ;  as,  a  flowing  man- 
tle ;  flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.    Federalist,  Hamilton. 

9.  To  rise,  as  the  tide  ;  opposed  to  ebb.  The  tide 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

10.  To  move  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body ; 
to  circulate,  as  blood. 

11.  To  issue,  as  rays  or  beams  of  light.  Light 
flows  from  the  sun. 

12.  To  move  in  a  stream  as  air. 

FLoW,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  water  ;  to  overflow  ;  to 
Inundate.  The  low  grounds  along  the  river  are  an- 
nually flowed. 

FLOW,  11.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  flow  of  water  ;  a  flow  of  blood. 

2.  A  current  of  water  with  a  swell  or  rise  ;  as,  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  tides. 

3.  A  stream  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  flow  of  wealth  into 
the  country. 

4.  Abundance ;  copiousness  with  action  ;  as,  a 
flow  of  spirits. 

5.  A  stream  of  diction,  denoting  abundance  of 
words  at  command  and  facility  of  speaking  ;  volu 
bilily. 

6.  Free  expression  or  communication  of  generous 
feelings  and  sentiments. 

The  feast  ot  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

FLCW'ivD,  (flode,)  pp.    Overflowed  ;  inundated. 
FLOWER,  n.     [Fr.  fleur;  Sp. flor;  It. flare;  Basque, 
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lora  ;  W.  flur,  bloom  ;  fluraio,  to  bluom,to  be  bright.; 
Li  fios,  fl.oris,  a  flower ;  fioreo,  to  blossom.  See 
Flourish.] 

1.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  organs  of  fructification,  with  their  coverings.  A 
flower,  when  complete,  consists  of  a  calyx,  corol, 
stamen,  and  pistil ;  but  the  essential  parts  are  the 
stamen  and  pistil,  which  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  flower, either  together  in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or 
separate  in  male  and  female  flowers. 

Martyn.     Milne. 

2.  In  popular  language,  a  blossom  or  flower  is  the 
flower-bud  of  a  plant,  when  the  petals  are  expand- 
ed j  open  petals  being  considered  as  llie  principal 
thing  in  constituting  a  flower.  But  in  botany,  the 
petals  are  now  considered  as  a  finer  sort  of  cover- 
ing, and  not  at  all  necessary  to  constitute  a  flower. 

Mdne, 

3.  The  early  part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood ; 
the  prime  ;  youthful  vigor  ;  youth  ;  as,  the  fiower  of 
age  or  of  life. 

4.  The  best  or  finest  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  most  val- 
uable part.  The  most  active  and  vigorous  part  of  an 
army  are  called  the  fiower  of  the  troops.  Young, 
vigorous,  and  brave  men  are  called  the  fiower  of  a 
nation.  Addison. 

5.  The  finest  part  ;  the  essence. 

The  choice  und  flower  of  all  things  profitable  the  Psalms  do  more 
briefly  contain.  Hooker. 

6.  He  or  that  which  is  most  distinguished  for  any 
thing  valuable.  We  say,  the  youth  are  the  fiower  of 
the  country. 

7.  The  finest  part  of  grain  pulverized.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  now  always  written  flour ;  which  see. 

Flowers,  pi. :  in  old  chemistry,  fine  particles  of  bod- 
ies, especially  when  raised  by  fire  in  sublimation, 
and  adhering  to  the  heads  of  vessels  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  mealy  substance  ;  a  term  equivalent  to 
sublimate;  as,  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  Ure. 

A  substance,  somewhat  similar,  formed  spontane- 
ously, is  called  efflorescence. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  figures  and  ornaments  of  discourse 
or  composition. 

3.  Menstrual  discharges. 

FLOWER,  v.  i.  [from  the  noun.  The  correspond- 
ing word  in  L.  is  floreo,  Fr.  flcurir,  It.  fiorire,  Sp.  and 
Port,  florecer,  W.  fiuraw.] 

1.  To  blossom  ;  to  bloom  ;  to  expand  the  petals,  as 
a  plant.  In  New  England,  peach-trees  usually  flower 
in  April,  and  apple-trees  in  Way. 

2.  To  be  in  the  prime  and  spring  of  life  ;  to  flour- 
ish; to  be  youthful,  fresh,  and  vigorous. 

WhQnJlowered  my  youthful  spring.  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth ;  to  ferment  gently  ;  to  mantle,  as  new 
beer. 

The  beer  did  flower  a  little.  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  as  cream  from  the  surface.       Milton. 
FLOWER,  v.  t.    To  embellish  with  figures  of  flow- 
ers ;  to  adorn  with  imitated  flowers. 

FLOW'ER-AGE,  n.  State  of  flowers;  flowers  in  gen- 
eral. 

FLOW'ER-BEAR'ING,  a.    Producing  flowers. 

FLOWER-BUD,  n.  The  bud  which  produces  a 
flower. 

FLOWER-CROWN'ED,   a.    Crowned  with  flowers. 

FLOWER-DE-LOCE,  n.  *  [Fr.  fleur  de  lis,  flower  of 
the  lily.] 

In  botany,  the  Iris,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants;  called,  also,  flag-flower, and  sometimes 
written  fiower-de-lis.      The  species  are  numerous. 

FLOWER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Expanded  into  flowers;  em- 
bellished with  figures  of  flowers. 

FLOW'ER-ET,  n.     [Fr.  ficurctte.] 

A  small  flower  ;  a  floret.     Shak.     Milton.    Dryden. 
[In  botany  Floret  is  solely  used.] 

FLOWER-FENCE,  n.  The  name  of  certain  plants. 
The  floxoer-fence  of  Barbadoes  is  of  the  genus  Poin- 
ciana.  It  is  a  tropical  leguminous  bush,  with  prickly 
branches,  and  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  sometimes  used 
for  hedges  in  the  West  Indies.  P.  Cyc. 

The  bastard  flower-fence  is  the  Adenanthera. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

FLOW'ER-FUL,  a.    Abounding  with  flowers: 

FLOW'ER-GaR'D.EN,  n.  A  garden  in  which  flow- 
ers are  chiefly  cultivated. 

FLOW'ER-GEN'TLE,  n.     A  plant,  the  amaranth. 

FLOWER-I-NESS,  n.     [from  flowery.]     The  state  of 
being  flowery,  or  of  abounding  with  flowers. 
2.  Floridness  of  speech  ;  abundance  of  figures. 

FLOW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Blossoming;  blooming; 
expanding  the  petals,  as  plants. 

2.  Adorning  with  artificial  flowers,  or  figures  of 
blossoms. 

FLOW'ER-ING,  n.  The  season  when  plants  blos- 
som. 

3.  The  act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 
FLOW-ER-1N-WOV'£N,  a.     Adorned  with  flowers. 

Milton. 
FLOWER-IUR'TLED,  (-kurt'ld,)  a.      Dressed  with 
garlands  of  flowers. 

Milton. 
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FLOWER-LESS,  a.     Having  no  flowers.     Chaucer. 
2.  In  botany,  having  no  flowers  or  organs  of  fructi- 
fication. Lindley. 

FLO  W'ER-LESS-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
without  flowers. 

FLOWER-STALK,  (-stawk,)  n.  In  botany,  the  pe- 
duncle of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  that  supports  the  flower 
or  fructification. 

FLOWER-Y,  a.  Full  of  flowers;  abounding  with 
blossoms  ;  as,  a  flowery  field.  Milton. 

2.  Adorned  with  artificial  flowers,  or  the  figures  of 
blossoms. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  figurative  language ; 
florid  ;  as,  a  flowery  style. 

FLOWING,  ppr.  Moving  as  a  fluid  ;  issuing  ;  pro- 
ceeding ;  abounding;  smooth,  as  style ;  inundating. 
2.  a.  Fluent ;  smooth,  as  style. 

FLOWING,  re.  The  act  of  running  or  moving  as  a 
fluid  ;  an  issuing;  an  overflowing;  rise  of  water. 

FLoWING-LY,  adv.  With  volubility  ;  with  abun- 
dance. 

FLO  WING-NESS,  re.  Smoothness  of  diction  ;  stream 
of  diction.  Nichols. 

FLOWK,  )  n.     [Sax.  floe]    A  flat  fish,  much  like  the 

FLOKE,  \      common  flounder.  Carew. 

FLOWN,  (had fled,)  in  the  following  phrases,  is  not 
good  English. 

Was  reason  Jlown,  Prior. 

Sons  of  Belial,  Jlown  with  insolence  and  wine.        Milton. 

In  the  former  passage,  flown  is  used  as  the  partici- 
ple of  fly  or  flee,  both  intransitive  verbs,  and  the 
phrase  should  have  been,  had  reason  flown  or  fled. 
In  the  latter  passage,  flown  is  used  for  blown,  inflated, 
but  most  improperly.  Flown  is  the  participle  of  the 
perfect  or  past  tense  of  fiy,  but  can  not  regularly  be 
used  in  a  passive  sense 

FLO'ATE,  re.  [from  fluor,  which  see.]  In  chemistry, 
a  salt  once  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  fluoric  acid 
combined  with  a  base  ;  as,  filiate  of  alumina  or  of 
soda.    These  are  properly  fluorids,  which  see. 

FLUC'TU-ANT,  a.     [L.  fluctuans.     See  Fluctuate.] 
Moving  like  a  wave  ;  wavering  ;  unsteady. 

V  Estrange. 

FLUC'TU-ATE,  v.  i'.t  [L.^«c(:io,from^uc(«s,a  wave, 
from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  wave  ;  to  roll  hither  and  thither  ; 
to  wave  ;  as,  a  fluctuating  field  of  air.     Blaekmore. 

2.  To  float  backward  and  forward,  as  on  waves. 

3.  To  move  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in 
another ;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady.  Public  opin- 
ion often  fluctuates  ,*  men  often  fiuctuate  between 
different  parties  and  opinions.     Hence, 

4.  To  be  irresolute  or  undetermined. 

5.  To  rise  antl  fall ;  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state ;  to 
experience  sudden  vicissitudes.  The  funds  or  the 
prices  of  stocks  fluctuate  with  the  events  of  the  day. 

FLUC'TU-A-TING,  ppr.  Wavering ;  rolling  as  a 
wave  ;  moving  in  this  and  that  direction  ;  rising  and 
falling. 

2.  a.  Unsteady  ;  wavering  ;  changeable.  We  have 
little  confidence  in  fiu,etuut,ino-  opinions. 

FLUC-TU-A'TION,  re.     [L.  fluctuate.] 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  waves  ;  a  moving  in  this 
and  that  direction  ;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  wavering ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  fluctuations  of 
opinion. 

3.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  as,  fluctuations 
of  prices  or  of  the  funds. 

FLUD'ER,     I  re.     An  aquatic  fowl  of  the  diver  kind, 
FLUD'DER,  \     nearly  as  large  as  a  goose. 

Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 
FLOE,  re.     [Probably  contracted  from  flume,  Tu.fluiacn, 
from  fiuo.] 

A  passage  for  smoke  in  a  chimney,  leading  from 
the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  or  into  anoth- 
er passage  ;  as,  a  chimney  with  four  flues. 
FLOE,  n.     [G.  ftaum ;  L.  pluma.] 

Light  down,  such  as  rises  from  beds,  cotton,  &c. ; 
soft  down  ;  fur  or  hair.  Tooke. 

FLU-EL'LEN,  n.    The  speedwell,  a  plant. 
FLO'ENCE,  for  Fluency,  is  not  used. 
FLO'EN-CY,  n.     [L.fiucns,  from  fiuo,  to  flow.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flowing,  applied  to  speech  or  lan- 
guage ;  smoothness  ;  freedom  from  harshness  ;  as, 
fluency  of  numbers. 

2.  Readiness  of  utterance ;  facility  of  words ; 
volubility  ;  as,  fluency  of  speech  ;  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable fluency. 

3.  Affluence  ;  abundance.     [Obs.]  Sandys. 
FLU'ENT,  a.     [See  Fluency.]     Liquid  ;  flowing. 

2.  Flowing  ;  passing.  [Bacon. 

Motion  being  ajluenl  thing.  Jiay. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  voluble  ;  copious ; 
having  words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with 
facility  and  smoothness  ;  as,  a  fluent  speaker. 

4.  Flowing  ;  voluble  ;  smooth  ;  as,  fluent  speech. 
FLU'ENT,  n.     A  stream;  a  current  of  water.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Philips. 

2.  In  analysis,  a  variable  quantity,  considered  as 
increasing  or  diminishing.  The  term  denotes  the 
same  thing  as  integral,  which  is  now  used  in  its 
stead,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  having  su- 
perseded the  methods  of  fluxions  and  fluents.  Brtindc. 
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FLfj'ENT-LY,  adv.  With  ready  flow  ;  volubly  ;  with- 
out hesitation  or  obstructinn  ;  as,  to  speak  fluently. 

FLu'GEL-MAN,  (flu'gl-man,)  n.  [G.,  fiomfiugc'l,  a 
wing.] 

In  German,  the  leader  of  a  file ;  but,  with  us,  one 
who  stands  in  front  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  whose 
motions  in  the  manual  exercise  they  all  simultane- 
ously follow. 

FLu'ID,  a.     [L.fluidus,  from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Having  particles  which  easily  move  and  change 
their  relative  position  without  a  separation  of  the 
mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pressure  ;  that  may 
flow  ;  liquid  or  gaseous.  Water,  spirit,  air,  are  fluid 
substances  ;  all  bodies  may  be  rendered  fluid  by  heat 
or  caloric. 

FLu'ID,  re.  A  body  whose  particles  move  easily 
among  themselves,  and  yield  to  the  least  force  im- 
pressed, and  which,  when  that  force  is  removed, 
recovers  its  previous  state  Fluid  is  a  generic  term, 
comprehending  liquids  and  gases.  Water,  wind,  and 
steam,  are  fluids.  Olmsted. 

FLU-ID'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
flowing  ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them 
impressible  to  the  slightest  force,  and  by  which  the 
particles  easily  move  or  change  their  relative  position 
without  a  separation  of  the  mass ;  a  liquid  or  gaseous 
state  ;  opposed  to  solidity.  Fluidity  is  the  effect  of 
heat. 

FLu'ID-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity, 
which  see. 

FLCKE,  re.*[Supposed  to  be  D.  ploeg,  G.  pfiug,  a  plow.] 
.The  part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in  the  ground. 

FLuKE,    )  n.      A  species  of  flat-fish,   of  the   genus 

FLOWK,  (  Platessa,  much  like  the  common  floun- 
der. Partington. 

FLuKE'-WORM,  re.  A  small,  flat  worm,  often  found 
in  the  intestines  of  sheep  ;  called,  also,  gourd-worm, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  a  gourd. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

FLuME,  re.  [Sax.  flum,  a  stream  ;  L.  fiumen,  from 
fluo,  to  flow.] 

Literally,  a  flowing  ;  hence,  the  passage  or  channel 
for  the  water  that  drives  a  mill-wheel. 

FLUM'MER-Y,  re.  [W.  llymry,  from  llymyr,  harsh, 
raw,  crude,  from  llym,  sharp,  severe.  In  Welsh,  a 
kind  of  food  made  of  oatmeal  steeped  in  water, 
until  it  has  turned  sour.    See  Lumber.] 

1.  A  sort  of  jelly  made  of  flour  or  meal ;  pap. 
Milk  and  flummery  are  very  fit  for  children.  Locke. 

2.  In  vulgar  use,  any  thing  insipid  or  nothing  to 
the  purpose  ;  flattery. 

FLUNG,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Fling. 


FLUNK'Y,  re.  A  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  is 
mean  and  base-spirited  ;  perhaps  from  the  Scottish 
flunkie,  a  livery  servant.  [Eng.]  From  this,  the 
term  flunkyism  has  been  formed. 

FLU-O-BO'RATE,  n.  A  compound  of  fluoboric  acid 
with  a  base. 

FLU-O-BO'RIG,  a.  The  fluoboric  acid  or  gas  is  a 
compound  of  fluorine  and  boron;  also  called  fiuorid 
of  boron.  Davy. 

FLu'OR,  re.     [Low  L.,  from  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  A  fluid  state.  Newton. 

2.  Menstrual  flux.     [Little  used  in  either  sense.] 

3.  In  mineralogy,  fluorid  of  calcium,  usually  called 
fluor-spar.  It  commonly  occurs  massive,  but  crystal- 
lizes in  octahedrons,  which  are  frequently  changed 
into  cubes.  It  is  a  mineral  of  beautiful  colors,  and 
much  used  for  ornamental  vessels.  This  is  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  original  myrrhine  vessels  of  the  an- 
cients were  made.  Dana. 

FLU  OR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  fluor;  obtained  from 
fluor. 

FLu'OR-ID,  n.  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  a 
metallic  or  combustible  base. 

FLO'OR-INE,  re.  An  element  in  the  form  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown gas,  with  the  odor  of  chlorine  and  burnt 
sugar;  one  of  the  acidifying  and  basifying  prin- 
ciples. 

FLU-O-SIL'I-GATE,  n.     [fluor  and  silex  or  silica.] 
In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  fluosilicic  acid  with 
some  base. 

FLU-O-SI-LIC'ie  ACID,  re.  An  acid  composed  of 
silicon  and  fluorine  ;  also  called  fiuorid  of  silicon. 

FLUR'RI-SD,  (flur'rid,)  pp.    Put  in  agitation. 

FLUR'RY,  re.  A  sudden  blast  or  gust,  or  a  light,  tem- 
porary breeze  ;  as,  a  flurry  of  wind.  It  is  never,  with 
us,  applied  to  a  storm  of  duration. 

2.  A  sudden  shower  of  short  duration  ;  as,  a  flurry 
of  snow. 

3.  Violent  agitation  ;  commotion  ;  bustle  ;  hurry. 
FLUR'RY,  v.  I.     To  put  in  agitation  ;   to   excite   or 

alarm.  Swinburne. 

FLUR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Putting  in  agitation. 

FLUSH,  v.  i.  [G.  fliessen,  imperf.  floss,  to  flow  ;  D. 
vlictcn,  in  a  different  dialect.  It  coincides  in  ele- 
ments with  blush,  blaze,  and  flash.] 

1.  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly  ;  to  rush  ;  as, 
blood  flushes  into  the  face. 

2.  To  come  in  haste  ;  to  start.  B.  Jonson. 
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3.  To  appear  suddenly,  as  redness  or  a  blush. 

A  blush  rose  on  their  checks, 
Flushing  aiul  fading  like  the  changeful  play 
Of  colors  on  a  dolphin.  Pcrcival. 

4.  To  become  suddenly  red  ;  to  glow ;  as,  the 
checks  flush. 

5.  To  be  gay,  splendid,  or  beautiful. 

At  once,  arrayed 
In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 
The  garden  glows.  Thomson. 

FLUSH,  v.  t.    To  redden  suddenly  ;  to  cause  the  blood 
to  rush  suddenly  into  the  face. 

Nor  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek.  Gay. 

2.  To  elate ;  to  elevate ;  to  excite  the  spirits  ;  to 
animate  with  joy  ;  as,  to  flush  with  victory. 
FLUSH,  a.     Fresh;  full  of  vigor;  glowing;  bright. 
Flush  as  May.  Shale. 

2.  Affluent;  abounding;  well  furnished. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  In  ready.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Free  to  spend  ;  liberal ;  prodigal.  r\%.  is  very 
flush  with  his  money.  [This  is  a  popular  use  of  the 
word  in  America.] 

4.  In  architecture,  even  or  level  in  respect  to  sur- 
face. Owilt. 

A  flush  deck,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  deck  with 
a  continued  floor  unbroken  from  stem  to  stern.  [Q.u. 
Russ.  ploskei,  flat.  The  sense  of  spreading  naturally 
results  from  that  of  flowing.] 
FLUSH,  ?!.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face  ;  or, 
more  generally,  the  redness  of  face  which  proceeds 
from  such  an  afflux  of  blood.  Hectic  constitutions 
are  often  known  by  a  frequent  flush  in  the  cheeks. 

2.  Sudden  impulse  or  excitement ;  sudden  glow  ; 
as,  a  flush  of  joy. 

3.  Bloom  ;  growth  ;  abundance.  Goldsmith. 

4.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  flux.]  A  run  of  cards  of  the  same 
suit. 

5.  A  term  for  a  number  of  ducks.  Spenser. 
FLUSH'£D,  (flusht.)jip.  or  a.     Overspread  or  tinged 

with  a  red  color,  from  the  flowing  of  blood  to  the  face. 

We  say,  the  skin,  face,  or  cheek  is  flushed. 
2.  Elated ;  excited  ;  animated  ;  as,  flushed  with  joy 

or  success.    Heated  or  excited  with  strong  drink. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 
FLUSH'ER,  7i.     The  lesser  butcher-bird.     Chambers. 
FLUSHING,  ppr.    Overspreading  with  red  ;  glowing. 
FLUSH'ING,  n.     A  glow  of  red  in  the  face. 
FLUSH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  flushing  manner. 
FLUSH'NESS.n.    Freshness.  Gaudai. 

FLUS'TER,  v.   t.    To  make  hot  and   rosy,  as  with 

drinking  ;  to  heat ;  to  hurry  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  confuse. 
FLUS'TER,  v.  i.    To  be  in  a  heat  or  bustle  ;  to  be  agi- 
tated. 
FLUS'TER,  it.     Heat ;  glow  ;  agitation  ;  confusion  ; 

disorder. 
FLUS'TER-£D,  pp.     Heated  with  liquor ;  agitated  ; 

confused. 
FLOT E,  n.     [Fr.  flute  ;  Arm.  fleut ;  D.  fluit ;  G.  flotc  ; 

Dan.  flojtc  ;    Sp.  flauta ;    Port,  frauta ;   It.  flauto  ;  L. 

flo,  flutus,  to  blow,  or  L.  fluta,  a  lamprey,  with  the 

same  number  of  holes.] 

1.  A  small  wind-instrument ;  a  pipe  with  lateral 
holes  ami  keys,  played  by  blowing  with  the  mouth, 
and  by  stopping  and  opening  the  holes  with  the  fin- 
gers. 

2.  A  channel  in  a  column  or  pillar  ;  a  perpendicu- 
lar furrow  or  cavity,  cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column 
or  pilaster  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flute. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Ionic  order;  sometimes  in 
the  Composite  and  Corinthian ;  rarely  in  the  Doric 
and  Tuscan.    It  is  called  also  a  reed.  Encyc. 

3.  A  similar  channel  in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's  ruffle 
is  called  a  flute. 

4.  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  with  flat  ribs  or  floor  tim- 
bers, round  behind,  and  swelled  in  the  middle.  [A 
different  orViography  of  Float,  Flota.1  Eitcyc. 

Armed  en  flute ;  an  armed  ship,  with  her  guns  in 
part  taken  out,  as  when  used  as  a  transport,  is  said 
to  be  armed  en  flute.  Lunier. 

FLOTE,  v.  i.     To  play  on  a  flute.  Chaucer. 

FLuTE,  v.  t.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in  a  column  ; 
to  form  corresponding  channels  in  the  musliu  of  a 
lady's  ruffle. 
FLOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Channeled ;  furrowed  ;  as  a  col- 
umn. 
2.  In  music,  thin ;  fine;  flutelike;  as,  fluted  notes. 

Busby. 
FLfjT-ER,  n.    One  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
FLOTE'-STOP,  n.    A  range  of  wooden  pipes  in  an 

organ,  designed  to  imitate  the  flute.  P.  Cyc. 

FLfjT'ING,  ppr.      Channeling;  forming  furrows;  as 

in  a  column. 
FLuT'lNG,  n.    A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  column,  or 

in  the  muslin  of  a  lady's  ruffle  ;  fluted  work. 
FLOT'IST,  n.     A  performer  on  the  flute.         Busby. 
FLUT'TER,  v.  i.    [Sax.  floteran;  D.fiodderen  ;  G.  fiat- 
tern.    Clu.  Fr.  flatter,  to  waver,  from  flot,  a  wave.    It 
is  possible  that  the  word  is  contracted.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly,  without  fly- 
ing, or  with  short  flights  ;  to  hover. 

As  an  eagle  stjrreth  up  her  nest,  flutteredi  over  her  young, 
sprcaaeth  abroad  her  wings.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 


2.  To  move  about  briskly,  irregularly,  or  with  great 
bustle  and  show,  without  consequence. 

No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 

That  once  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ.  Pope. 

3.  To  move  with  quick  vibrations  or  undulations; 
as,  a  fluttering  fan  ;  a  fluttering  sail.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly;  to  fluc- 
tuate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty. 

How  long  we  fluttered  on  the  wings  of  doubtful  success.   Hoioel. 
His  thought*  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering.  Wa.Ua. 

FLUT'TER,  v.  t.    To  drive  in  disorder.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  hurry  the  mind  ;  to  agitate.  [Shak. 

3.  To  disorder ;  to  throw  into  confusion. 
FLUT'TER,  n.     Quick  and  irregular  motion ;  vibra- 
tion ;  undulation  ;  as,  the  flutter  of  a  fan.  Addison. 

2.  Hurry  ;  tumult ;  agitation  of  the  mind. 

3.  Confusion  ;  disorder  ;  irregularity  in  position. 

FLUT'TER-£D,  pp.     Agitated  ;  confused  ;  disordered. 

FLUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Flapping  the  wings  with- 
out flight,  or  with  short  flights;  hovering;  fluctua- 
ting ;  agitating  ;  throwing  into  confusion. 

FLUT'TER-ING,  ;i.     The  act  of  hovering,  or  flapping 

the  wings  without  flight ;  a  wavering  ;  agitation. 
FLUT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fluttering  manner. 
FLuT'Y,  a.    Soft  and  clear  in  tone,  like  a  flute. 
FLO'VI-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  explains   phenomena 

by  existing  streams.  Am.  Quart. 

FLU-VI-AT'IC,  I  a.     [L.  fluviaticus,   from  fluvius,   a 
FLU'VI-AL,         )      river  ;  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Belonging  to  rivers  ;  growing  or  living  in  streams 

or  ponds  ;  as,  a  fluviatic  plant. 
FLO'VI-A-TILE,  a.     [L.fluviatilis.] 

Belonging  to  rivers  ;  existing  in  rivers  ;  as,  fluvia- 

tile  strata.  Lyell. 

FLUX,?t.     [L.  fluxus;  Sp.  fluxo ;  Fr.flux;  It.  flusso  ; 

from  L.  fluo,  fluxi.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  the  motion  or  passing  of  a 
fluid. 

2.  The  moving  or  passing  of  any  thing  in  contin- 
ued succession.  Things  in  this  life  are  in  a  contin- 
ual flux. 

3.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter.  In  medicine,  an 
extraordinary  issue  or  evacuation  from  the  bowels  or 
other  part;  as,  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery,  hepatic 
flux,  &c. 

4.  In  hydrography,  the  flow  of  the  tide.  The  ebb 
is  called  reflux. 

5.  In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  any  substance  or 
mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  min- 
erals, as  alkalies,  borax,  tartar,  and  other  saline  mat- 
ter ;  or,  in  large  operations,  limestone  or  fluor.  Al- 
kaline fluxes  are  either  the  crude,  the  white,  or  the 
black  flux.  Nicholson. 

6.  Fusion  ;  a  liquid  state  from  the  operation  of 
heat.  Encyc. 

7.  That  which  flows  or  is  discharged. 

8.  Concourse  ;  confluence.     [Little  used.]     Shak. 
FLUX,  a.     Flowing  ;  moving  ;  maintained  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  parts  ;  inconstant ;  variable.  [Not 
well  authorized.] 

FLUX,  v.  t.    To  melt ;  to  fuse  ;  to  make  fluid. 

One  part  of  mineral  alkali  will  flux  two  of  silicious  earth  with 
effervescence.  Kirioan, 

2.  To  salivate.     [Little  used.]  South. 

FLUX-A'TION,  n.  A  flowing  or  passing  away,  and 
giving  place  to  others.  Leslie. 

FL'UX'ilD,  (rtukst,)  pp.  Melted  ;  fused  ;  reduced  to  a 
flowing  stale. 

FLUX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting  fu- 
sion. 

FLUX'I-BLE,  a.  [from  Low  L.]  Capable  of  being 
melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 

FLUX-IL'I-TY,  n.     [Low  L.  fluxilis.] 

The  quality  of  admitting  fusion  ;  possibility  of  be- 
ing fused  or  liquefied.  Boyle. 

FLUX'ION,  (fluk'shun,)  n.  [L.  fluxio,  from  fluo,  to 
flow.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows.  Wiseman. 

3.  In  mathematics,  an  infinitely  small  quantity  ;  an 
increment ;  the  infinitely  small  increase  of  the  fluent 
or  flowing  quantity  ;  the  same  as  Differential. 

Bailey.     Brande. 

4.  Fluxions;  a  department  of  analysis.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus.    [See  Calculus.] 

FLUX'ION-AL,      )  a.      Pertaining  to  mathematical 
FLUX'ION-A-RY,  j      fluxions. 

FLUX'ION-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  fluxions.  Berkeley. 
FLUX'IVE,   a.      Flowing ;    wanting   solidity.      [Not 

used.]  B.  Jonson. 

FLUX'IJRE,  (fluks'yur,)  n.    A  flowing  or  fluid  matter. 

[JVot  used.]  Drayton. 

FLY,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Flew  ;  part.  Flown.     [Sax.  flcogan  ; 

G.  fiiegen  ;    I).  vlicgen  ;   Sw.  fiyga  ;  Dan.  fiyvcr.     In 

Saxon,  the  same  verb  signifies  to  fly  and  to  flee;  in 

German,  different  words  are  used.] 

1.  To  move  through  air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as 
fowls. 

2.  To  pass  or  move  in  air  by  the  force  of  wind  or 
other  impulse  ;  as,  clouds  and  vapors  fly  before  the 
wind.  A  ball  flies  from  a  cannon  ;  an  arrow  from  a 
bow. 


3.  To  rise  in  air,  as  light  substances,  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  or  by  having  less  specific  gravity  than 
air,  as  smoke. 

Man  is  lorn  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  —  Job  v. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celerity,  either 
on  land  or  water.  He  flew  to  the  relief  of  his  dis- 
tressed friend.     The  ship  flies  upon  the  main. 

5.  To  move  rapidly,  in  any  manner  ;  as,  a  top  flies 
about. 

6.  To  pass  away ;  to  depart ;  with  the  idea  of  hasle, 
swiftness,  or  escape.    The  bird  has  flown. 

7.  To  pass  rapidly,  as  time.  Swift  fly  the  fleeting 
hours. 

8.  To  part  suddenly,  or  with  violence  ;  to  burst,  as 
a  bottle.  Swift. 

9.  To  spring  by  an  elastic  force. 

10.  To  pass  swiftly,  as  rumor  or  report. 

11.  To  flee ;  to  run  away  ;  to  attempt  to  escape  ;  to 
escape. 

I'll  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains.  Pope. 

12.  To  flutter ;  to  vibrate  or  play ;  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind. 

To  fly  at ;  to  spring  toward ;  to  rush  on  ;  to  fall  on 
suddenly. 

A  hen  flies  at  a  dog  or  cat ;  a  dog  flics  at  a  man. 

To  fly  in  the  face ;  to  insult. 

2.  To  assail ;  to  resist ;  to  set  at  defiance  ;  to  op- 
pose with  violence  ;  to  act  in  direct  opposition. 

To  fly  off;  to  separate,  or  depart  suddenly. 

2.  To  revolt. 

To  fly  open  ;  to  open  suddenly,  or  with  violence  ; 
as,  the  doors  flew  open. 

To  fly  out ;  to  rush  out ;  also,  te  burst  into  a  pas- 
sion. 

2.  To  break  out  into  license. 

3.  To  start  or  issue  with  violence  from  any  direc- 
tion. 

To  let  fly ;  to  discharge  ;  to  throw  or  drive  with 
violence  ;  as,  to  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely. 
Let  fly  the  sheets.  Totten. 

FLY,  v.  t.  [This  is  used  for  flee,  and  from  is  under- 
stood after  y,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  trans- 
itive verb.] 

1.  To  shun ;  to  avoid  ;  to  decline  ;  as,  to  fly  the 
sight  of  one  we  hate  ;  that  is,  primarily,  to  flee 
from. 

Sleepflies  the  wretch.  Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  by  flight. 

3.  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey.  [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  To  cause  to  float  in  the  air. 

FLY,  7«.  [Sax.  flcogc ;  Sw.  fluga  :  Dan.  flue  ;  G.  fliege ; 
D.vlieg;  from  the  verb  flcogan,  to  fly.] 

1.  In  zoology,  a  winged  insect  of  various  species, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  the  wings 
are  transparent.  By  this,  flies  are  distinguished  from 
beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &c.  Of  flies,  some 
have  two  wings,  and  others  four.  Encyc. 

In  common  language,  fly  is  the  house-fly,  of  the  ge- 
nus Musca. 

2.  In  meclianics,  a  cross  with  leaden  weights  at  the 
ends,  or  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  with  the  axis 
of  a  windlass,  jack,  or  other  machine.  The  use  of 
this  is,  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  motion  in  all 
parts  of  the  revolution  of  the  machine,  and  some- 
times to  collect  force  in  order  to  produce  a  very  great 
instantaneous  impression,  as  in  a  coining  press. 

Brande. 

3.  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  and  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows. 

4.  The  extent  of  an  ensign,  flag,  or  pendant  from 
the  starT  to  the  end  that  flutters  loose  in  the  wind. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  A  light  carriage  formed  for  rapid  motion. 

6.  In  printing,  one  who  takes  the  sheets  from  the 
press  in  cases  demanding  expedition. 

FLY' BANE,  n.     A  herbaceous  plant  called  Catch-fly, 

of  the  geniis  Silene. 
FLY'-B1T-T£N,  a.     Marked  by  the  bite  of  flies. 

Shak. 
FLY'BLoW,  v.  t.     To  deposit  an  egg  in  any  thing, 
as  a  fly ;  to  taint  with  the  eggs  which  produce  mag- 
gots. 

Like  a  fly-blown  cake  of  tallow.  Swift. 

FL-YBL5W,7i.    The  egg  of  a  fly. 

FLYBLOWN,  pp.  or  a.     Tainted  with  maggots. 

FLSr'BoAT,  n.     A  light,  swift  kind  of  boat,  used  on 

canals.  Buchanan. 

2.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dutch  vessel.       Encyc. 

FLY'eATCH-ER,  n.    One  that  hunts  flies. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  name  common  to  very  numerous 
species  of  birds,  forming  the  Linnaan  genus  Musci- 
capa,  and  having  a  bill  flatted  at  the  base,  almost  tri- 
angular, notched  or  hooked  at  the  upper  mandible, 
anil  beset  with  bristles.  These  birds  are  so  named 
because  they  feed  entirely  on  flies  and  other  winged 
insects,  which  they  catch  as  they  fly.  P.  Cyc. 

FLY'ER,  7t.  One  that  flies  or  flees;  usually  written 
flier. 

2.  One  that  uses  wings. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  jack. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  steps  in  a 
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flight  of  staira  which  are  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  ordinary  stairs,  as  distinguished  from 
winding  stairs.  The  second  of  these  fliers  stands 
parallel  behind  the  first,  the  third  behind  the  second, 
and  so  are  said  to  fly  off  from  one  another. 

Moxon. 

5.  A  performer  in  Mexico,  who  fiies  round  an  ele- 
vated post. 

6.  Flyers;   that  part   of   a  spinning-machine,  or 
wheel,  which,  with  a  rapid  motion,  spins  the  thread. 

FL¥ '-FISH,  v.  i.    To  angle  with  flies  for  bait. 

FLY'-FISH-ING,  n.  Angling  ;  the  art  or  practice  of 
angling  for  fish  with  flies,  natural  or  artificial,  for 
bait.  Walton, 

FLY-FLAP,  n.    Something  to  drive  away  flies. 

Congreve. 

FLY'-HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  (-hun'ne-suk-1,)  n.  A 
plant,  the  Lonicera.  The  African  fly-honeysuckle  is 
the  Halleria.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

FLY'-SPECK,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  excrementi- 
tious  stains  of  insects,  chiefly  of  the  common  fly. 

FLY'ING,  ppr.  Moving  in  air  by  means  of  wings ; 
passing  rapidly  ;  springing;  bursting;  avoiding. 

2.  a.  Floating ;  waving  ;  as,  flying  colors. 

3.  a.  Moving ;  light,  and  suited  for  prompt  motion ; 
as,  a  flying  camp. 

Flying  colors ;  a  phrase  expressing  triumph. 

FLY'ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  in  the  air  with 
wings ;  flight. 

FLY'ING-aR-TIL'LE-RY,  n.  Artillery  trained  to 
very  rapid  evolutions.  In  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  field  to  another,  the  men  spring  on  to  the  guns, 
which  are  drawn  by  horses  at  full  gallop. 

FLY'ING-BRIDGE,  n.  A  means  used  by  armies  for 
crossing  rivers  in  rapid  movements.  It  is  sometimes 
a  bridge  supported  by  pontoons  or  light  boats,  and 
sometimes  a  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  anchored  up 
stream,  which  is  made  to  pass  like  a  ferry-boat  from 
one  sid^  of  a  river  to  the  other,  by  the  force  of  the 
cir~ent. 

FL  tf 'ING-BTJT'TRESS,  n.  A  contrivance  for  strength- 
ening the  nave  or  central  part  of  a  Gothic  building, 
when  it  rises  considerably  above  the  side  aisles  or 
wings  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  brace,  in  a  curved 
form,  or  half  arch,  thrown  across  from  the  tops  of  the 
side  aisle  buttresses  to  the  wall  of  the  nave,  prop- 
ping it  up,  and  preventing  it  from  spreading  out- 
ward under  the  pressure  of  the  roof.  From  its  thus 
passing  through  the  air,  over  the  roof  of  the  side 
aisles,  it  has  its  name  of  flying-buttress.        P.  Cyc. 

FLYING-CAMP,  n.  A  camp  or  body  of  troops  formed 
for  rapid  motion  from  one  place  to  another. 

FLYING-FISH,  n.*  A  name  common  to  those  fishes 
which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  in 
the  air,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  by  means  of 
their  long,  pectoral  fins. 

FLYING-PAR'TY,  n.  In  military  affairs,  a  detach- 
ment of  men  employed  to  hover  about  an  enemy. 

FLY'ING-PIN'ION,  n.  The  part  of  a  clock  having  a 
fly  or  fan,  by  which  it  gathers  air,  and  checks  the 
rapidity  of  the  clock's  motion,  when  the  weight  de- 
scends in  the  striking  part.  Encyc. 

FL¥'ING-SQUIR'REL,  n.  A  species  of  squirrel  hav- 
ing an  expansive  skin  on  each  side,  reaching  from 
the  fore  to  the  hind  legs,  by  which  it  is  borne  up  in 
leaping. 

FLY'-LeAF,  n.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  book. 

FLY-POW-DER,  n.  An  imperfect  oxyd  of  arsenic, 
which,  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  is  used  to  kill 
flies.  Brande. 

FLY-RAIL,  n.  That  part  of  a  table  which  turns  out 
to  support  the  leaf. 

FLY'-SHOOT-ER,  n.    One  that  shoots  flies. 

FLY'-TRAP,  7i.*  In  botany,  a  species  of  sensitive 
plant,  called  Venus- 's  Fly-trap,  the  Dionwa  Muscipula ; 
a  plant  that  has  the  power  of  seizing  insects,  that 
light  on  it.  Partington. 

FLY'-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  in  machinery  that  equal- 
izes its  movements,  or  accumulates  power  for  a  very 
great  instantaneous  intpression. 

FOAL, n.  [Sax.  fola,  file ;  G. fallen;  D.vculcn;  Dan. 
f'dl;  Sw.fala;  Fr.  poulain  ;  Arm.  ponll,  pull,  ox  hcu- 
beul;  W.  ebawl;   Corn,  ebol;  L.  pullus ;  Gr.  rrwAoj  ; 

Ch.  N^is  ;  Ar.  \Hs  tafala,  to  rise  or  to  set  as  the  sun, 

5  3 
to  bear  young,  and  Jjlla  tofilon,  pullus.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  shoot,  to  cast  or  throw, 
to  fall.  The  same  verb,  in  Heb.  and  Ch.,  signifies 
to  unite,  to  fasten  ;  in  Syr.,  to  foul,  to  defile;  both 
senses  from  that  of  putting  or  throwing  on.  The 
verb  belongs,  probably,  to  the  root  of  Eng.  fall  and 
foid,  that  is,  £b:  with  a  different  prefix.  Foal  is  lit- 
erally a  shoot,  issue,  or  that  which  is  cast,  or  which 
falls.] 

The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  either  sex ;  a  colt  or  filly. 
F6AL,  v.  t.    To  bring  forth  a  colt  or  filly ;  to  bring 
forth  young,  as  a  mare  or  a  she-ass. 


FOAL,  v.  i.    To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  mare  and  cer- 
tain other  beasts. 
FoAL'BIT,  7i.     A  plant. 

FoAL'-ED,  pp.    Disburdened  of  a  foal,  as  a  mare. 
FoAL'FOOT,  71.     The  colt's-foot,  Tussilago. 
FoAL'lNG,  ppr.     Bringing  forth  a  colt. 
FoAL'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  colt 
FoAM,  7i.     [Sax.  fam,  fain ;  G.faum,  foam  ;  L.  fumo, 

to  smoke,  to  foam.] 
Froth  ;  spume  ;  the  substance  which  is  formed  on 

the  surface  of  liquors   by  fermentation   or  violent 

agitation,  consisting  of  bubbles. 
FOAM,  v.  i.     To  froth  ;  to  gather  foam.     The  billows 

foam .  a  horse  foams  at  the  mouth  when  violently 

heated. 
2.  To  be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 
He  foametii  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth.  — Mark  ix. 
FOAM,  v.  t.    To  throw  out  with  rage  or  violence ; 

with  out. 

Foaming  out  their  own  Bhame.  —  Jude  13. 
F5AM'-€REST-ED,  a.    Crested  with  foam. 
FOAM'£D,  pp.    Thrown  out  with  rage  or  violence. 
FOAM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Frothing ;  fuming. 
FOAM'ING-LY,  adv.     Frothily. 
FOAM'LESS,  a.    Having  no  foam. 
FoAM'Y,  a.    Covered  with  foam;  frothy. 

Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride.  Drydcn. 

FOB,  7i.     [Q.u.  G.fuppe.    I  have  not  found  the  word.] 

A  little  pocket  for  a  watch. 
FOB,  v.  t.     [G.foppen.] 

To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  impose  on. 
To  fob  off;  to  shift  oft*  by  an  artifice ;  to  put  aside ; 
to  delude  with  a  trick.     [A  low  word.]  Shak. 

FOB'B£D,  (fobd,)  pp.    Cheated  ;  imposed  on. 
FOB'BING,  ppr.    Cheating ;  imposing  on. 
FO'eAL,  a.     [from  L.  focus.] 

Belonging  to  a  focus  ;  as,  a  focal  point. 
Focal  distance  ;  in  optics,  the  distance  between  the 
center  of  a  convex  lens  or  concave  mirror  and  its 
focus,  or  the  point  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are 
collected.  Brande. 

FO'CILE,  re.     [Fr.  focile.] 

The  greater  focile  is  the  ulna  or  tibia,  the  greater 
bone  of  the  fore  arm  or  leg.  The  lesser  focile  is  the 
radius  or  fibula,  the  lesser  bone  of  the  fore  arm  or 
leg.  Coze.     Wiseman. 

FOC-IL-LA'TION,  ti.     [L.  focillo.] 

Comfort ;  support. 
Fo'CUS,  71. ;  pi.  Focuses  or  Foci.     [L.  focus,  a  fire, 
the  hearth  ;    Sp.  fuego  ;   Port,  fogo  ;   It.  fuoco  ;   Fr. 
feu ;  Arm.  fo.] 

1.  In  optics,  a  point  in  which  any  number  of  rays 
of  light  meet,  after  being  reflected  or  refracted  ;  as, 
the  focus  of  a  lens.  Barlow.     Newton. 

2.  In  geometry  and  conic  sections,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola, 
where  rays  reflected  froni  all  parts  of  these  curves 
concur  or  meet ;  i.  e.,  rays  issuing  from  a  luminous 
point  in  the  one  focus,  and  falling  upon  all  points  of 
the  curves,  are  reflected  into  the  other  focus,  or  into 
the  line  directed  to  the  other  focus,  viz.,  into  the 
other  focus  in  the  ellipse  and  parabola,  and  directly 
from  it  in  the  hyperbola.  Hutton. 

3.  A  central  point ;  point  of  concentration. 
FOD'DER,  ti.     [Sax.  foddor,  or  father;   G.  fatter;  D. 

voeder;  Dan.  feeder ;  Sw.fider;  from  the  rootoffeed, 
the  sense  of  which  is,  to  thrust  in,  to  stuff.  Hence, 
in  German,  fatter  is  a  lining,  as  well  as  fodder.] 

1.  Food  or  dry  food  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
as  hay,  straw,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
word  is  never  applied  to  pasture. 

2.  In  mining,  a  weight  by  which  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  sold.  It  is  of  various  magnitudes, 
but  commonly  about  2400  lbs.  It  is  also  written 
Fother.  Brande.     Ure. 

FOD'DER,  v.  t.  To  feed  with  dry  food,  or  cut  grass, 
&c. ;  to  furnish  with  hay,  straw,  oats,&x.  Farmers 
fodder  their  cattle  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

FOD'DER-ED,  pp.  Fed  with  dry  food,  or  cut  grass, 
straw,  &c. 

FOD'DER-ER,  7i.    He  who  fodders  cattle. 

FOD'DER-ING,  ppr.     Feeding  with  dry  food,  &c. 

FO'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.fodio,  to  dig.] 

Digging  ;  throwing  up  with  a  spade.     [Little  used.] 

FOE,  (fo,)  71.  [Sax.  fah,  from  fean,  feon,  figan,  to  hate  ; 
the  participle  is  used  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects. 
See  Fiend.] 

1.  An  enemy ;  one  who  entertains  personal  en- 
mity, hatred,  grudge,  or  malice,  against  another. 

A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  —  Matt.  x. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  one  of  a  nation  at  war  with 
another,  whether  he  entertains  enmity  against  the 
opposing  nation  or  not ;  an  adversary. 

Either  three  years'  (amine,  or  three  months  to  be  destroyed  before 
thy  foes.  —  1  Chron.  xxi. 

3.  Foe,  like  enemy,  in  the  singular,  is  used  to  de- 
note an  opposing  army,  or  nation  at  w.ar. 

4.  An  opponent ;  an  enemy ;  one  who  opposes 
any  thing  in  principle  ;  an  ill-wisher;  as,  a  foe  to  re- 
ligion ;  a  foe  to  virtue ;  a  foe  to  the  measures  of  the 

m  administration. 

FOE,  v.  U    To  treat  as  an  enemy.     [  Obs.]     Spenser. 


FOE'-HQOD,  71.     Enmity.     [JVot  tit  use.]        Bedell. 
FoE'-LIKE,  a.     Like  an  enemy.  Sandys. 

FoE'-MAN,  ti.    An  enemy  in  war.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
FCET'I-CIDE,  (fet'e-slde,)  n.     [L.  fmius  and  ciedo,  to 

kill.] 

In  medical  jurisprudence,  the  act  by  which  criminal 

abortion  is  produced.     [Recent.]  Beck. 

FCE'TUS.     See  Fetus. 
FOG,  7i.     [In   Sp.   vaho,  is   steam ;   vahar,  to  exhale. 

In    Italian,  sfogo  is  exhalation  ;  sfogare,  to  exhale. 

In  Scot. /oo-  is  moss.     In  Italian,  affogarc  is  to  suflo- 

cate,  Sp.  ahocar.    The  sense  probably  is  thick,  or 

that  which  is  exhaled.] 

1.  A  dense  watery  vapor,  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
or  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  collections  of  water, 
or  generated  in  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth.  It 
differs  from  mist,  which  is  rain  in  very  small  drops. 

2.  A  cloud  of  dust  or  smoke. 

FOG,        )  71.      [W.  fwg,  long    dry  grass.      Johnson 

FOGGE,  j  quotes  a  forest  law  of  Scotland,  which 
mentions  fogagium.  It  may  be  allied  to  Scot,  fog, 
moss.] 

After-grass  ;  a  second  growth  of  grass  ;  but  it  sig- 
nifies also  long  grass  that  remains  in  pastures  till 
winter.  Farm.  Encyc. 

Dead  grass,  remaining  on  land  during  winter,  is 
called,  in  New  England,  the  old  tore. 

FOG,  t,'.  t.    To  overcast ;  to  darken. 

FOG,  v.  i.     [Fr.  vogue.] 

To  have  power.  Milton. 

FOG'-B  ANK,  n.  At  sea,  an  appearance  in  hazy  weath- 
er sometimes  resembling  land  at  a  distance,  but  which 
vanishes  as  it  is  approached.  Mar.  Diet. 

FOG'GAGE,  H.  Rank  or  coarse  grass  not  mowed  or 
eaten  down  in  summer  or  autumn.     Farm.  Encyc. 

FOG'GI-LY,  ado.     With  fog ;  darkly. 

FOG'GI-NESS,  71.  [from  foggy.]  The  state  of  being 
foggy ;  a  state  of  the  air  filled  with  watery  exhalations. 

FOG'GY,  a.  [from  fog.]  Filled  or  abounding  with 
fog  or  watery  exhalations  ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere  ; 
a  foggy  morning. 

2.  Cloudy  ;  misty  ;  damp  with  humid  vapors. 

3.  Producing  frequent  fogs  ;  as,  a  foggy  climate. 

4.  Dull ;  stupid ;  clouded  in  understanding. 
FOH,  an  exclamation  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  the 

same  as  poh  and  fy. 

FOI'BLE,  a.     Weak.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 

FOI'BLE,  n.t  [Fr.  foible,  weak.     See  Feeble.] 

A  particular  moral  weakness  ;  a  failing.  When 
we  speak  of  a  man's  foible,  in  the  singular,  which  is 
also  called  his  weak  side,  we  refer  to  a  predominant 
failing.  We  use  also  the  plural,  foibles,  to  denote 
moral  failings  or  defects.  It  is  wise  in  every  man  to 
know  his  own  foibles. 

FOIL,  v.  t.  [In  Norm,  afolec  is  rendered  crippled  ; 
and  afoula,  damaged,  wasted.  If  the  primary  or  true 
literal  sense  is  to  blunt,  this  word  may  be  from  the 
same  root  as  fool ;  if  to  render  vain,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  allied  to  fail.]    , 

1.  To  frustrate  ;  to  defeat ;  to  render  vain  or  nuga- 
tory, as  an  effort  or  attempt.  The  enemy  attempted  to 
pass  the  river,  but  was  foiled.  He  foiled  his  adversaries. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foiled.  Dryden. 

2.  To  blunt ;  to  dull. 

When  light-winged  toys 
OffeatheredCupid/oii.  Shak. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  interrupt,  or  to  render  impercepti- 
ble ;  as,  to  foil  the  scent  in  a  chase.  Addison. 

FOIL,  Ti.  Defeat ;  frustration  ;  the  failure  of  success 
when  on  the  point  of  being  secured  ;  miscarriage. 


i  fate 


stake  with  greater  toil, 
o  near  a  foil. 


Dry  den. 

FOIL,  7i.*  [W.  fwyl,  a  driving,  impulsion,  a  stroke,  a 
fid.] 

A  blunt  sword,  or  one  that  has  a  hutton  at  the  end 
covered  with  leather;  used  in  fencing. 

Isocrates  contended  with  a  foil   against  Demosthenes  with   a 
sword.  »  Mitford. 

FOIL,  7i.  [Fr.  fcuille;  It.  foglia;  Foit.filha;  Sp.hoja; 
L. folium;  Gr.  <pv\\ov.] 

1.  A  leaf  or  thin  plate  of  metal ;  as,  tin  foil,  &c. 

2.  Among  jewelers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  un- 
der precious  stones,  to  increase  their  brilliancy,  or  to 
give  them  a  particular  color,  as  the  stone  appears  to 
be  of  the  color  of  the  foil.    Hence, 

3.  Anything  of  another  color,  or  of  different  quali- 
ties, which  serves  to  adorn,  or  set  off  another  thing 
to  advantage. 

Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off.  Broome. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin,  with  quicksilver,  laid  on  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  cause  reflection.  Encyc. 

5.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  pursued. 
FOIL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  foiled.         Cotgraee. 
FOIL'ED,  (foild,)pp.     Frustrated;  defeated. 
FOIL'ER,  7i.    One  who  frustrates  another,  and  gains 

an  advantage  himself. 

FOIL'ING,  ppr.  Defeating;  frustrating;  disappoint- 
ing of  success. 

FOIL'ING,  ti.  Among  hunters,  the  slight  mark  of  a 
passing  deer  on  the  grass.  Chalmers. 

FOIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  poindre,  to  sting,  to  dawn  ;  L.  pungo. 
The  sense  is,  to  push,  thrust,  shoot.] 
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FOL 

1.  To  thnist  with  a  sword  or  spear.  Spenser. 

2.  To  prick  ;  to  sting.     [JVot  in  use.] 

FOIN,  n.    A  push  ;  a  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear. 

Robinson. 
FOIN'ING,  ppr.     Pushing;  thrusting. 
FOLN'ING-LY.  adv.    In  a  pushing  manner. 
FOiS'ON,  (foiz'n,)  n.     [L.fasio.] 

Plenty  ;  ahuniiance.     [JVot  used.]  Tusscr. 

FOJ  ST,  u.  t.  [  Usually  supposed  to  he  from  Fr.  fausscr, 
to  violate,  literally,  to  falsify  ;  Norm,  fauser.  This 
is  doubtful.] 

To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrongfully,  or  without 
warrant. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foist  in  abuses  and 
corruption.  Carew. 

FOIST,  71.     A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship.     [04s.] 
FOIST'ED,  ijij.     Inserted  wrongfully.  [Beaum. 

FOIST'ER,  n.     One  who  inserts  without  authority. 
FOIST'1-.ED,  (foist'id.)  a.     Musty.    tSee  Fustv.] 
FOIST'I-NESS,  ?t.    Fustincss,  which  see. 
FOIST'LNG,  ppr.     Inserting  surreptitiously  or  without 
FOIST'Y,  a.     Fusty,  which  see.  [authority. 

FOLD,  7t.  [Sax.  fold,  fulde ;  W.  fold  ;  Ix.fal,  a  fold,  a 
wall  or  hedge  ;  Dan./uW.     See  the  verb  to  Fold.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  sheep ;  a  place  where  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or  under 
shelter. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep.  Hence,  in  a  scriptural  sense, 
the  church,  the  flock  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold.  — John  x. 

3.  A  limit.     [JVot  in  use.]         „ 

FOLD,  7i.  [Sax.  feald;  Sw.  fall;  G.  faltc;  Russ. 
phalda  ;  but  the  same  word  as  the  preceding.] 

1.  The  doubling  of  any  flexible  substance,  as  cloth  ; 
complication  ;  a  plait ;  one  part  turned  or  bent  and 
laid  on  another  ;  as,  a  fold  of  linen. 

2.  In  composition,  the  same  quantity  added  ;  as, 
two  fold,  four  fold,  ten  fold,  that  is,  twice  as  much, 
four  times  as  much,  ten  times  as  much. 

FOLD,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fealdan ;  Goth,  faldan;  G.  fatten; 
Dan.  folder  ;  Sw.  falla  ;  Q.u.  Heb.  Sbd,  Ch.  Sap,  to 
double.  Class  Bl,  No.  47,  51.  See  also  No.  22.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  fall,  or  to  lay,  to  set,  throw,  or 
press  together.] 

1.  To  double  ;  to  lap  or  lay  in  plaits ;  as,  to  fold  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  To  double  and  insert  one  part  in  another ;  as,  to 
fold  a  letter. 

3.  To  double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms.  He 
folds  his  arras  in  despair. 

4.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold. 

FOLD,  v.  i.    To  close  over  another  of  the  same  kind  ; 

as,  tlie  leaves  of  the  door  fold. 
FOLD'AGE,  7i.    The  right  of  folding  sheep. 
FoLD'ED,  pp.     Doubled  j  laid  in  plaits ;  complicated; 

kept  in  a  fold. 
FoLD'ER,  n.    An  instrument  used  in  folding  paper. 

_  Q.  One  that  folds. 
FoLD'ING,  ppr.    Doubling;  laying  in  plaits;  keep- 
ing in  a  fold. 
2.  a.    Doubling ;  that  may  close  over  another,  or 

that  consists  of  leaves   which  may  close  one  over 

another  ;  as,  a  folding  door. 
FOLD'ING,  7i.    A  fold  ;  a  doubling. 

2.  Among  farmers,  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  inclo- 

sures  on  arable  land,  &c. 
FOLD'ING-DOORS,  (-dorz,)  n.  pi.  Two  doors  which 

meet  in  the  middle,  and  either  slide  back  or  turn 

back  on  hinges,  leaving  a  communication  between 

the  two  apartments,  &c. 
FoLD'LESS,  a.     Having  no  fold.  Mihnan. 

FO-Ll-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  foliaccus,  from  folium,  a 

leaf.    See  Foil.] 

1.  Leafy  ;  having  leaves  intermixed  with  flowers  ; 
as,  a  foliaceous  spike.  Foliaccous  glands  are  those 
situated  on  leaves. 

2.  Consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  lamina? ;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate  ;  as,  foliaceous  spar. 

Woodward. 
FO'LI-AGE,  71.     [Fr.  feuillage,  from  feuille,  L.  folium, 
a  leaf;  It.  fogliame  ;  Sp.  foliage.     See  Foil.] 

1.  Leaves  m  general ;  as,  a  tree  of  beautiful  foli- 
age. 

2.  A  cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches ; 
particularly,  the  representation  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  branches,  in  architecture,  intended  to  ornament 
and  enrich  capitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

Fo'LI-AGE,  v.  t.  To  work  or  to  form  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves.  Drummond. 

F0'LI-A-G£D,  a.     Furnished  with  foliage.    Shcnstone. 

Fo' LI-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  foliatus,  from  folium,  a  leaf, 
Gr.  0uAAoi'.] 

1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  or  thin  plate  or  lamina. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver,  &c. ;  as,  to  foliate  a  looking-glass. 

Fo'LI-ATE,  a.  In  botany,  leafy;  furnished  with 
leaves  ;  as,  a  foliate  stalk.  Martyn.     Lee. 

Fo'LI-ATE,  n.  In  geometry,  the  name  given  to  a 
curve  of  the  third  order,  defined  by  the   equation 


--  azy. 


Brandc. 


Fo'Lt-A-TED,  pp    or  a.    Spread  or  covered  with  a 
thin  plate  or  foil. 


FOL 

2.  In  mineralogy,  consisting  of  plates  or  thin  lay- 
ers ;  resembling  or  in  the  form  of  a  plate  ;  lamellar ; 
as,  a  foliated  fracture. 


Minerals  that  consist  of  grains,  and  i 
are  called  granular!  y  foliated. 


i  at  the  same  lime  foliated, 
Kirwan. 


Fo'LI-a-TING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  leaf  or  foil. 

FO-LI-A'TION,  7t.  [L.  foliatio.]  In  botany,  the  leaf- 
ing of  plants ;  vernation  ;  the  disposition  of  the 
nascent  leaves  within  the  bud.  Martyn. 

2.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate, 
leaf,  or  foil. 

3.  The  act  or  operation  of  spreading  foil  over  the 
back  side  of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass. 

FO'LI-A-TLJRE,  n.    The  state  of  being  beaten  into 
FO'LI-ER,  7i.    Goldsmith's  foil.  [foil. 

FO-LIF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.  folium,  leaf,  and  fcro,  to 

bear.] 
Producing  leaves. 
Fo'LI-O,  (fo'le-o  or  fol'yo,)  71.     [L.  folium,  a  leaf,  in 

folio.] 

1.  A  book  of  the  largest  size,  formed  by  once 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Among  merchants,  a  page,  or  rather  both  the 
right  and  left  hand  pages  of  an  account-book,  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  figure.  Encyc. 

Fo'LI-O,  o.  Pertaining  to  paper  folded  but  once,  or  to 
a  volume  of  the  largest  size. 

FO'LI-OLE,  7i.     [from  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 

A  leaflet ;  one  of  the  single  leaves,  which  together 
constitute  a  compound  leaf.  Lee. 

Fo'LI-O-MORT,  a.     [L.  folium  mortuum.] 

Of  a  dark  yellow  color,  or  tfiat  of  a  faded  leaf; 
fillemot.  Woodward. 

FO'LI-OUS,  a.     Leafy  ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial.    Brown. 
2.  In  botany,  having  leaves  intennixed  with  the 
flowers. 

FOLK,  (ioke,)7i.  [Sax.  folc;  D.  volk;  G.  volk;  Sw. 
folck ;  Dan.  folk ;  L.  vulgus.  The  sense  is  a  crowd, 
from  collecting  or  pressing,  not  from  following,  but 
from  the  same  root,  as  to  follow  is  to  press  toward. 
It  may  be  allied  to  Sax.  fcla,  G.  viel,  D.  veel,  Gr. 
rroKvc  and  noXXoi.  Originally  and  properly  it  had 
no  plural,  being  a  collective  noun  ;  but  in  modern 
use,  in  America,  it  has  lost  its  singular  number,  and 
we  hear  it  only  in  the  plural.  It  is  a  colloquial 
word,  not  admissible  into  elegant  style.] 

1.  People  in  general,  or  any  part  of  them  without 
distinction.  What  do  folks  say  respecting  the  war? 
Men  love  to  talk  about  the  affairs  of  other  folks. 

2.  Certain  people,  discriminated  from  others;  as, 
old  folks  and  young  folks.  Children  sometimes  call 
their  parents  the  old  folks.  So  we  say,  sick  folks ; 
poor  folks ;  proud  folks. 

3.  In  Scripture,  the  singular  number  is  used  ;  as,  a 
few  sick  folk;  impotent  folk.  Mark  vi.  John  v. 
[Old  version.] 

FOLK'LAND,  (foke'land,)  ti.     [Sax.  folcland.] 

In  English  law,  copyhold  land  ;  land  held  by  the 
common  people,  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Blackstone. 

FOLK'MoTE,  (foke'inote,)  7t.  [Sax.  folcmote,  folk- 
meeting.] 

An  assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  bishops,  thanes, 
aldermen,  and  freemen,  to  consult  respecting  public 
affairs ;  an  annual  convention  of  the  people,  an- 
swering, in  some  measure,  to  a  modern  parliament; 
a  word  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest, after  which  the  national  council  was  called  a 
parliament.  Somncr.     Spelman. 

But  some  authors  allege  that  the  folkmote  was  an 
inferior  meeting  or  court.  Spenser  uses  the  word 
for  a  mere  assemblage  of  people. 

FOL'LI-CLE,  (fol'le-kl,)n.*  [L.  folliculus,  from  follis, 
a  bag  or  bellows.] 

1.  In  botany,  an  univalvular  pericarp ;  a  seed-ves- 
sel opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and  having 
the  seeds  loose  in  it.  Martyn. 

A  carpel  dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture,  and 
having  no  dorsal  suture.  Lindley. 

2.  An  air  bag ;  a  vessel  distended  with  air ;  as  at 
the  root  in  Utricularia,  and  on  the  leaves  in  AI- 
drovanda.  Martyn. 

3.  A  little  bag  in  animal  bodies  ;  a  gland  ;  a  fold- 
ing ;  a  cavity.  Coze. 

FOL-LIC'IJ-La-TED,  a.  Having  follicular  seed- 
vessels. 

FOL-LIC'lI-LOUS,  a.     Having  or  producing  follicles. 

FOL'LI-FUL.a.    Full  of  folly.    [JVot  used.]  Slienstone. 

FOL'LOW,  v.  tt  [Sax.  folgian,  filian,  fylgan ;  D. 
volgcn;  G.  folgen  ;  Dan.  folger ;  Sw.  folia  ;  Ir.  foil- 
canam.  The  sense  is,  to  urge  forward,  drive,  press. 
Class  Bl,  No.  14,  46.] 

1.  To  go  after  or  behind  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  move 
behind,  but  in  the  same  direction.  Soldiers  will 
usually  follow  a  brave  officer. 

2.  To  pursue  ;  to  chase ;  as  an  enemy,  or  as  game. 

3.  To  accompany ;  to  attend  in  a  journey. 

And  Rcbekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and   they  rode  od  the 
camels,  and  followed  the  man.  —  Gen.  xxiv. 

4.  To  accompany ;  to  be  of  the  same  company  ;  to 
attend  for  any  purpose.    Lulie  v. 

5.  To  succeed  in  order  of  time  ;  to  come  after^ 
as,  a  storm  is  followed  by  a  calm. 

Signs  foil  owing  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year.  Pope. 
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6.  To  be  consequential ;  to  result  from,  as  effect 
from  a  cause.  Intemperance  is  often  followed  by 
disease  or  poverty,  or  by  both. 

7.  To  result  from,  as  an  inference  or  deduction. 
It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  accused  is  guilty. 

8.  To  pursue  with  the  eye  ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  a  moving  body.  He  followed,  or  his  eyes  followed, 
the  ship,  till  it  was  beyond  sight. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  fleeting  shade.  Dryden. 

9.  To  imitate  ;  to  copy  ;  as,  to  follow  a  pattern  or 
model ;  to  follow  fashion. 

10.  To  embrace  ;  to  adopt  and  maintain  ;  to  have 
or  entertain  like  opinions;  to  think  or  believe  like 
another ;  as,  to  follow  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  a 
philosophic  sect ;  to  follow  Plato. 

11.  To  obey  ;  to  observe  ;  to  practice  ;  to  act  in 
conformity  to.  It  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  commands 
of  Christ.  Good  soldiers  follow  the  orders  of  their 
general ;  good  servants  follow  the  directions  of  their 
master. 

12.  To  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire  ;  to  endeavor 
to  obtain. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  —  Heb.  xii. 

13.  To  use  ;  to  practice  ;  to  make  the  chief  busi 
ness  ;  as,  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ;  to  fol 
low  the  profession  of  law.  Forby. 

14.  To  adhere  to ;  to  side  with. 

The  house  of  Judah  followed  David.  —  2  Sam.  ii. 

15.  To  adhere  to  ;  to  honor  ;  to  worship  ;  to  serve. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

16.  To  Le  led  n-iguided  by. 

Woe  to  tht  i^a'/*^fropiiets,  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and 
have  see/.  .;,f'4ag.  —  Ezck.  xiu, 

17.  To  move  on  in  the  same  course  or  direction  ; 
to  be  guided  by  ;  as,  to  follow  a  track  or  course. 

FOL'LOW,  v.  i.    To  come  after  another. 

The  famine  —  shall  follow  close  after  you.  —  Jer.  xlii. 

2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany.  Shale 

3.  To  be  posterior  in  time  ;  as,  following  ages. 

4.  To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause.  From 
such  measures  great  mischiefs  must  follow. 

5.  To  result,  as  an  inference.  The  facts  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  inference  drawn  from  them  does 
not  follow. 

To  follow  on;  to  continue  pursuit  or  endeavor ;  to 
persevere. 

Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lcrd. — 
Hosea  vi. 

FOL'L0W-£D,  (fol'lode,)  pp.  Pursued  ;  succeeded  ; 
accompanied  ;  attended  ;  imitated  ;  obeyed  ;  ob- 
served ;  practiced  ;  adhered  to. 

FOL'LOW-ER,  71.  One  who  comes,  goes,  or  moves: 
after  another,  in  the  same  course. 

2.  One  that  takes  another  as  his  guide  in  doctrines, 
opinions,  or  example  ;  one  who  receives  the  opinions, 
and  imitates  the  example,  of  another  ;  an  adherent ; 
an  imitator. 

That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of  them  who,  through  faith 
and  patience,  inherit  the  promises.  —  Heb.  vi. 

3.  One  who  obeys,  worships,  and  honors. 

Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children.  —  Eph.  v. 

4.  An  adherent;  a  disciple;  one  who  embraces  the 
same  system  ;  as,  a  follower  of  Plato. 

5.  An  attendant;  a  companion  ;  an  associate  or  a 
dependent.  The  Vvarrior  distributed  the  plunder 
among  his  followers. 

No  follower,  but  a  friend.  Pope. 

6.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

Spenser.     Dryden. 

7.  One  of  the  same  faction  or  party. 
FOL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Coming  or  going  after  or  be- 
hind ;  pursuing;  attending;  imitating;  succeeding 
in  time  ;  resulting  from  as  an  effect  or  an  inference  ; 
adhering  to;  obeying,  observing  ;  using,  practicing; 
proceeding  in  the  same  course. 

FOL'LoW-ING,  a.    Being  next  after;  succeeding. 
FOL'LY,7i.     [Fr.  folie,  from  fol,  fou  ;  Arm.follci;  It. 
follia.     See  Fool.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  imbecility  of  mind  ; 
want  of  understanding. 

A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly.  —  Prov.  xiu. 

2.  A  weak  or  absurd  act  not  highly  criminal  ;  an 
act  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
or  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  used  in  the  singular,  but  is  generally 
inthe  plural.    Hence  we  speak  of  the  follies  of  youth. 

Whom  folly  pleases,  or  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

3.  An  absurd  act  which  is  highly  sinful  ;  any 
conduct  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man  ;  sin  ; 
scandalous  crimes ;  that  which  violates  moral  pre- 
cepts and  dishonors  the  offender.  Shechem  wrought 
folly  in  Israel.  Achan  wrought  folly  in  Israel.  Gen. 
xxxiv.    Josh.  vii. 

4.  Criminal  weakness  ;  depravity  of  mind. 

Johnson. 
FO'MAL-HAUT,  n.    A  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  consteiiation  Piscis  rfustralis,  or  Southern  Fish 
It  is  much  used  in  astronomical  measurements. 

Olmsted. 
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FO-MENT',  v..  t.  [L.  fomento,  from  fovea,  to  warm  ; 
Fr.fomenter  ;  Sp.fomentar  ;  It.  fomentare.] 

1.  To  apply  warm  lotions  to  ;  to  bathe  with  warm 
medicated  liquors,  or  with  flannel  dipped  in  warm 
water. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat;  to  encourage  growth. 
[JVot  used.]  Milton. 

3.  To  encourage ;  to  abet ;  to  cherish  and  promote 
by  excitements;  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  to  foment  ill 
humors.  Locke. 

So  we  say,  to  foment  troubles  or  disturbances  ;  to 
foment  intestine  broils. 
FO-MENT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  applying  warm 
liquors  to  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  flannels 
dipped  in  hot  water  or  medicated  decoctions,  for  the 
purpose  of  easing  pain,  by  relaxing  the  skin,  or  of 
discussing  tumors.  Encyc.     Quincy. 

2.  The  lotion  applied,  or  to  be  applied,  to  a  diseased 
part.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Excitation  ;  instigation  ;  encouragement. 
FO-MENT'ED,  pp.    Bathed  witli  warm   lotions ;  en- 
couraged. 

FO-MENT'ER,  n.  One  who  foments ;  one  who  en- 
courages or  instigates  ;  as,  a  fomenter  of  sedition. 

FO-MENT'ING,  ppr.     Applying  warm  lotions. 
2.  Encouraging  ;  abetting  ;  promoting. 

FON,  n.     [Chaucer,  fonnc,  a  fool ;  xce.faane.] 

A  fool ;  an  idiot.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FOND,  a.  [Chaucer,  fonnc,  a  fool  ;  Scot,  fan,  to  play 
the  fool ;  fone,  to  fondle,  to  toy ;  It.  form,  delight,  de- 
sire, a  longing.  Qu.  Ar.  ,.-^91  «#V  which  signifies 
to  diminish,  to  impair  mental  poW  s,r to  make  fool- 
ish, to  be  destitute  of  reason;  and  ._JLs  fani,  is  to 

fail.    These  are  the  most  probable  affinities  I  have 
been  able  to  find.] 

1.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  weak  ;  indiscreet ;  imprudent. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 

Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  some  idle  brain.  Davies. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving  ;  doting  ;  weakly 
indulgent ;  as,  a  fond  mother  or  wife.  Addismi. 

3.  Much  pleased  ;  loving  ardently  ;  delighted  with. 
A  child  is  fond  of  play  ;  a  gentleman  is  fond  of  his 
sports,  or  of  his  country-seat.  In  present  usage,  fond 
does  not  always  imply  weakness  or  folly. 

4.  Relishing  highly.  The  epicure  is  fond  of  high- 
seasoned  food.  Multitudes  of  men  are  too  fond  of 
strong  drink. 

5.  Trifling  ;  valued  by  folly.    [Little  used.]  Slick. 
FOND,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  great  indulgence  or  tender- 
ness ;  to  caress  ;  to  cocker. 

The  Tyrian  hugs  and /ends  thee  on  her  breast.  Dryden. 

Fond  is  thus  used  by  the  poets  only.    We  now  use 
*  fondle. 
FOND,  v.  i.    To  be  fond  of;   to  be  in  love  with ;  to 

dote  on.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

FOND'LE,  (fop.d'l,)  v.  t.    To  treat  with  tenderness  ; 

to  caress  ;  as,  a  nurse  fondles  a  child. 
FOND'LED,  pp.    Treated  with  affection ;  caressed. 
FOND'LER,  n.     One  who  fondles. 
FOND'LING,  ppr.    Caressing;  treating  with  tender- 
ness. 
FOND'LING,  n.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. 

L'Estrange. 
FOND'LY,  adv.     Foolishly  ;    weakly  ;    imprudently  ; 
with  indiscreet  affection. 

Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honor  then, 

When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

3.  With   great  or  extreme  affection.    We  fondly 
embrace  those  who  are  dear  to  us. 
FOND'NESS,  n.     Foolishness;   weakness;  want  of 
sense  or  judgment.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Tender  passion  ;  warm  affection. 

Her  fondness  lor  a  certain  earl 

Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl.  SwifL 

4.  Strong  inclination  or  propensity ;  as,  a  fondness 
for  vice  or  sin.  Hammond. 

5.  Strong  appetite  or  relish  ;  as,  fondness  for  ardent 
spirit,  or  for  a  particular  kind  of  food. 

[It  ?5  now  used  chiefly  in  the  three  latter  senses.] 
FOJV'DUS,(fon'da,)n.    [Fr.]     A  name  given  by  the 
French  to  a  particular  style  of  printing  calico,  paper- 
hangings,  &c,  in  which  the  colors,  like  those  of  the 
rainbow,  are  melted  or  graduated  into  each  other. 

Vre. 
FoNE.     PI.  of  Foe.  Spenser. 

FONT,  n.*  [Fr.  finite;  Sp.  fuente;  It.  fonte;  L.fims; 
W.  fynnon,  a  fountain,  and  fyniaw,  to  produce,  to 
abound ;  allied  to  L.fundo,  to  pour  out.] 

A  large  basin  or  stone  vessel  in  which  water  is 
contained  for  baptizing  children  or  other  persons  in 
the  church. 
FONT,  7i.  [Fr.  fonte,  from  fondrc,  to  melt  or  cast ;  L. 
fimdo,  to  pour  out ;  Sp.fimdir  ;  It.  fondere  ;  properly, 
a  casting.] 
A  complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of  one 
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size,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  points,  accents,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  for  printing  with  that 
letter. 

FONT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fount,  fountain,  source, 
or  origin.  Trans,  of  Pausania-s. 

FONT'A-NEL,  n.  [from  the  Fr.]  An  issue  for  the 
discharge  of  humors  from  the  body.  Hall. 

2.  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium,  between  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  also  between  the 
parietal  and  occipital,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
sagittal  suture.  Cyc.     Parr. 

FON-TANGE',  (fon-tinj',)  n.  [Fr., from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer.]  A  knot  of  ribbons  on  the  top  of  a 
head-dress.  Addison. 

FOOD, 7i.  [Sax. /id, /Ma;  G. fitter;  D.vocdicl;  Dan. 
foedcr;  Sv/.fb'da,  from  feeding:     See  Feed.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  eaten  by  animals 
for  nourishment,  and  whatever  supplies  nutriment  to 
plants. 

2.  Meat;  aliment;  flesh  or  vegetables  eaten  for 
sustaining  human  life  ;  victuals  ;  provisions  ;  what- 
ever is  or  may  be  eaten  for  nourishment. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.  — Prov.  xxx. 

3.  Whatever  supplies  nourishment  and  growth  to 
plants,  as  water,  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c.  Manuring 
substances  furnish  plants  with  food. 

4.  Something  that  sustains,  nourishes,  and  aug- 
ments.    Flattery  is  the  food  of  vanity. 

FOOD,  7j.  t.     To  feed.     [JVot  in  use.]  Barret. 

FOOD'FUL,  a.     Supplying  food  ,  full  of  food.  Dmden. 

FOOD'LESS,  a.  Without  food;  destitute  of  provis- 
ions ;  barren.  Sandys. 

FOOD'Y,  a.    Eatable  ;  fit  for  food.     [Mot  used.] 

Chapman, 

FOOL,  n.  [Ft.fol,  fou;  It.  folic,  mad,  foolish;  Ice. 
fol ;  Arm.  foil;  W.  fol,  round,  blunt,  foolish,  vain  ; 
fwl,  a  fool,  a  blunt  one,  a  stupid  one  ;  Russ.  plialia. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  Welsh,  that  the  primary 
sense  of  the  adjective  is,  thick,  blunt,  lumpish.  Heb. 
Van.] 

1.  One  who  is  destitute  of  reason,  or  the  common 
powers  of  understanding;  an  idiot.  Some  persons 
are  born  fools,  and  are  called  natural  fools ;  others 
may  become  fools  by  some  injury  done  to  the 
brain. 

2.  In  co7!7.7no7t  language,  a  person  who  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  intellect,  but  not  an  idiot;  or,  a  person 
who  acts  absurdly  ;  one  who  does  not  exercise  his 
reason ;  one  who  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  wisdom. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

Franklin. 

3.  In  Scripture,  fool  is  often  used  for  a  wicked  or 
depraved  person  ;  one  who  acts  contrary  to  sound 
wisdom  in  his  moral  deportment ;  one  who  follows 
his  own  inclinations,  who  prefers  trifling  and  tem- 
porary pleasures  to  the  service  of  God  and  eternal 
happiness. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  ifl  no  God. — Ps.  xiv. 

4.  A  weak  Christian  ;  a  godly  person  who  has 
much  remaining  sin  and  unbelief. 

0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  the  prophets  have  writ- 

tea.  —  Luke  xxiv. 

Also,  one  who  is  accounted  or  called  a  fool  by  un- 
godly men.     1  Cor.  iv.  10. 

5.  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 

To  be  thought  knowing,  you  must  first  put  the  fool  upon  all 
mankind.  Dryden. 

6.  A  buffoon  ;  one  formerly  kept  by  kings,  and 
other  persons  of  rank,  as  a  jester  and  butt  of  ridi- 
cule. He  was  dressed  fantastically  with  a  cap  hav- 
ing a  red  stripe  on  the  top,  called  a  coxcomb  ;  and  car- 
ried a  bawblc,  (marotte,)  which  was  a  short  stick  with 
a  head  carved  on  the  end,  sometimes  surmounted 
with  a  small  bladder  filled  partly  with  pease,  gravel, 
&.C.,  which  he  used  as  a  weapon  of  offensive  sport. 

Encyc.  Jim. 

1  scorn,  although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester.  Milton. 
To  play  the  fool ;  to  act  the  buffoon  ;  to  jest ;  to 

make  sport. 
2.  To  act  like  one  void  of  understanding. 
To  put  the  fool  on  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  delude. 
To  make  a  fool  of;  to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat ;  to  dis- 
appoint. 
FOOL,  7j.  i.    To  trifle  ;  to  toy  ;  to  spend  time  in  idle- 
ness, sport,  or  mirth. 

Is  this  a  time  for  fooling?  Dryden. 

FOOL,  v.t.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to  disappoint; 
to  defeat ;  to  frustrate ;  to  deceive  ;  to  impose  on. 

"When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 

For,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit.  Dryden. 

2.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish.  Shak. 

3.  To  cheat ;  as,  to  fool  one  out  of  his  money. 

To  fool  away ;  to  spend  in  trifles,  idleness,  folly,  or 
without  advantage  ;  as,  to  fool  away  time. 

2.  To  spend  for  things  of  no  value  or  use  ;  to  ex- 
pend improvidently  ;  as,  to  fool  away  money. 
FOOL,  7i.    A  compound  of  gooseberries  scalded  and 
crushed,   (faults,)  with  cream  ;    commonly  called 
gooseberry-fool.  .  Goldsmith. 


FOOL'-BEG-GED,  a.     Idiotical ;  absurd.  Sh.-Jc. 

FOOL'-BOLD,  a.     Foolishly  bold.  Bale. 

FOOL'-BORN,  a.     Foolish  from  the  birth.         Shak. 

FOOh'EO,  (foold,)  pp.  Disappointed;  defeated;  de- 
ceived ;  imposed  on. 

FOOL'ER-Y,  it.  The  practice  of  folly;  habitual  folly  ; 
attention  to  trifles.  Shak. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  or  weakness.  Watts. 

3.  Object  of  folly.  Ralegh. 
FOOL'-HAP'PY,  a.  Lucky  without  judgment  orton- 

trivance.  Spenser 

FOOL'-HARD'I-LY,  adv.     With  fool-hardiness. 

FOOL'-HARD'I-NESS,  7i.  Courage  without  sense  or 
judgment ;  mad  rashness.  Drvden. 

FOOL'-HaRD'ISE,  7t.     Fool-hardiness.    [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

FOOL'HARD-Y,  a.t  [fool  and  hardy.]  Daring  with- 
out judgment ;  madly  rash  and  adventurous  ;  fool- 
ishly bold.  Howell. 

FOOL'ING,  ppr.  Defeating ;  disappointing ;  deceiving. 
2.  a.    Acting  like  a  fool. 

FOOL'ISH,  a.t  Void  of  understanding  or  sound  judg- 
ment ;  weak  in  intellect ;  applied  to  general  cliaracter. 

2.  Unwise;  imprudent;  acting  without  judgment 
or  discretion  in  particular  things. 

3.  Proceeding  from  folly,  or  marked  with  folly ; 
silly  ;  vain  ;   trifling. 

But  foolish  questions  avoid.  —  2  Tim.  ii. 

4.  Ridiculous ;  despicable. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior. 

5.  In  Scripture,  wicked  ;  sinful ;  acting  without 
regard  to  the  divine  law  and  glory,  or  to  one's  own 
eternal  happiness. 

O  foolish  Galatians.  — Gal.  iii. 

6.  Proceeding  from  depravity;  sinful;  as,  foolish 
lusts.     1  Tim.  vi. 

FOOL'ISII-LY,  adv.    Weakly  ;  without  understand- 
ing or  judgment ;  unwisely;  indiscreetly. 
2.  Wickedly  ;  sinfully. 

I  have  done  very  foolishly.  —  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
FOOL'ISH-NESS,  71.     Folly  ;  want  of  understanding. 

2.  Foolish  practice  ;  want  of  wisdom  or  good  judg- 
ment. 

3.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  absurdity  ;  folly. 


The  preaching  of  the  < 


fc 


1  to  them  that  perish  foolishness.  ■ 


FOOLS'CAP,  7i.  [Q,\i.full  and  L.  scapus,  or  folio  and 
shape.] 

A  kind  of  paper,  of  small  size,  usually  about  17 
inches  by  14. 

FOOL'S'-ER'RAND,  n.  The  pursuit  of  what  can  not 
be  found.  Booth. 

FOOL'S'-PARS'LEY,  n.  A  poisonous,  umbelliferous 
plant,  somewhat  resembling  parsley,  but  having  a 
disagreeable,  nauseous  smell.  It  is  the  JEthtisa  cy- 
napium  of  botanists.  P.  Cyc. 

FOOL'SToNES,  71.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Orchis. 

FOOL'TRAP,  n.    A  trap  to  catch  fools,  as  a  fly-trap. 

Dniden. 

FOOT,  71. ;  pi.  Feet.  [Sax.  fit,  fit ;  D.  voet ;  G.  fuss ; 
Sw.fot;  Dan.  fad:  Gr.  izoos,  iroSoS'S  L.  pes,  pedis; 
Sans,  pad ;  Siam.  bat ;  Fr.  pied,  pie  ;  Sp.  pie  ;  Port. 
pe ;  It.  piedc,  pie* ;  Copt,  bat,  fat.  Probably  this  word 
is  allied  to  the  Gr.  tt.i7-£6j,  to  walk,  to  tread  ;  as  the 
W.  troed,  foot,  is  to  the  Eng.  verb  to  tread.] 

1.  In  animal  bodies,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg  ; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  treads  the  earth  in  standing 
or  walking,  and  by  which  the  animal  is  sustained 
and  enabled  to  step. 

2.  That  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ani- 
mal's foot  in  shape  or  office  ;  the  lower  end  of  any 
thing  that  supports  a  body  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  table. 

3.  The  lower  part ;  the  base  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  col- 
umn, or  of  a  mountain. 

4.  The  lower  part ;  the  bottom ;  as,  the  foot  of  an 
account ;  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

5.  Foundation ;  condition  ;  state.  We  are  not  on 
the  same  foot  with  our  fellow-citizens.  In  tl^s  sense, 
it  is  more  common,  in  America,  to  use  footing ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  plural  is  not  used. 

6.  Plan  of  establishment ;  fundamental  principles. 
Our  constitution  may  hereafter  be  placed  on  a  better 

foot.     [In  this  sense  the  plural  is  not  used.] 

7.  In  military  language,  soldiers  who  march  and 
fight  on  foot;  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry. 
[In  this  sense  the  plural  is  not  used.] 

8.  A  measure  consisting  of  twelve  inches ;  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  from  the  length  of  a  man's  foot.  A 
square  foot  contains  144  square  inches;  a  cubic  foot 
contains  1728  cubic  inches. 

9.  In  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  consti- 
tuting part  of  a  verse,  as  the  iambus,  the  dactyl,  and 
the  spondee. 

10.  Step  ;  pace.  L' Estrange. 

11.  Level;  par.     [ObsS  Bacon. 

12.  The  part  of  a  stocking  or  boot  which  receives 
the  foot. 

By  foot,  or  rather,  on  foot,  by  walking  ;  as,  to  go  or 
pass  on  foot ;  or  by  fording ;  as,  to  pass  a  stream  on 
foot.     [See  the  next  definition.] 

To  set  on  foot;  to  originate;  to  begin;  to  put  in 
motion  ;  as,  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription.    Hence,  to 
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be  on  foot,  is  to  be  in  motion,  action,  or  process  of 
execution. 
FOOT,  v.  i.    To  dance ;  to  tread  to  measure  or  music  ; 
to'  skip.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  ;  opposed  to  ride  or  fly.    In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  commonly  followed  by  it. 


If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try,  for  I 
farthest. 


,  who  can  fool  it 
Dnjden. 


FOOT,  v.  t.  To  kick ;  to  strike  with  the  foot ;  to  spurn. 

Shale. 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  begin  to  fix.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  tread  ;  as,  to  foot  the  green.  Tickell. 

4.  To  add  the  numbers  in  a  column,  and  set  the 
sum  at  the  foot ;  as,  to  foot  an  account. 

5.  To  seize  and  hold  with  the  foot.     [Not  used.] 

Herbert. 

6.  To  add  or  make  a  foot ;  as,  to  foot  a  stocking  or 
boot. 

FOOTBALL,   n.      A  ball  consisting  of  an   inflated 
bladder,'  cased  in  leather,  to  be  driven  by  the  foot. 

Waller. 
•2.  The  sport  or  practice  of  kicking  the  football. 
Jirbuthnot. 
FOOT'-BAND,  n.     A  band  of  infantry. 
f60T'-BOV,  n.    A  menial ;  an  attendant  in  livery. 

Swift. 
FOOT-BREADTH,  (-bredth,)  n.    The  breadth  of  the 

tout.     Dent.  ii. 
FOOT-BRIDGE,  n.    A  narrow  bridge  for  foot  passen- 


gers. 


Sidn 


FOOT-CLOTH,  n.  A  sumptcr  cloth,  or  housings  of 
a  horse,  used  by  the  gentry,  which  usually  covered 
his  whole  body  and  reached  down  to  his  heels. 

Shalt. 

FOOT-CUSH-ION,  n.    A  cushion  for  the  feet. 

FQOT'ED,  pp.  Kicked  ;  trod  ;  summed  up  ;  furnished 
w'ith  a  foot,  as  a  stocking. 

FOOTED,  a.  Shaped  in  the  foot ;  as,  footed  like  a 
goat.  Grew. 

FOOTFALL,  n.    A  footstep. 

2.  A  trip  or  stumble.  Shah. 

FOOT-FIGHT,  (-flte,)  n.  A  conflict  by  persons  on 
"font,  in  opposition  to  a  fight  on  horseback.    Sidney. 

FOOTGUaRDS,  (-g'irdz,)  71.  pi.     Guards  of  infantry. 

FOOTHALT,  (-hawlt,)  n.  A  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
and  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which  enters  be- 
tween the  claws.  Encyc. 

FOOT' HoLD,  71.  That  which  sustains  the  feet  firmly, 
and  prevents  them  from  slipping  or  moving  ;  that  on 
which  one  may  tread  or  rest  securely.   L' Estrange. 

FOOT'HOT,  adv.  Immediately  ;  aword  borrowed  from 
hunting.  Oower. 

FOOTING,  ppr.  Dancing;  treading;  settling;  add- 
ing a  new  foot. 

FQOT'ING,  n.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  that  which  sus- 
tains ;  firm  foundation  to  stand  on. 

In  ascents,  every  step  gained  is  a  fooling  and  help  to  the  next. 

Holder. 

2.  Support ;  root.  Dnjden. 

3.  Basis  ;  foundation.  Locke. 

4.  Place  ;  stable  position.  Dryden. 

5.  Permanent  settlement.     Let  not  these  evils  gain 
footing. 

6.  Tread  ;  step  ;  walk.  Milton. 

7.  Dance ;  tread  to  measure.  Shak. 

8.  Steps  ;  road  ;  track.     [Little  used.]         Bacon. 

9.  State  ;  condition  ;  settlement.     Place  both  par- 
ties on  an  equal  footing. 

10.  A  plain,  cotton  lace,  without  figures. 

11.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  broad 
foundations  of  a  wall.  Brande. 

FOOTLESS,  a.    Having  no  feet. 
FOOT-LICK-ER,  7t.    A  mean  flatterer ;  a  sycophant ; 

a  fawner.  Shak. 

FQOT'MAN,  n.  A  soldier  who  marches  and  fights  on 
foot. 

2.  A  menial  servant;  a  runner;  a  servant  in  liv- 
ery. 
FOOTMAN-SHIP,  71.    The  art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

Hayward. 
FOOT'-MAN-TLE,  n.    A  garment  to  keep  the  gown 

clean,  in  riding. 
FOOT'-MaRK,  71.    A  track  ;  mark  of  a  foot. 

Coleridge. 
FOOT-MUFF,  71.   A  receptacle  for  the  feet,  lined  with 

fur,  &c,  for  keeping  them  warm  in  winter. 
FOOT'-PACE,  7i.    A  slow  step,  as  in  walking. 

Johnson. 
2.  In  a.  flight  of  stairs,  a  stair  broader  than  the  rest. 

Owilt. 
FOOT'PAD,  71.    A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 
F(*>OT'-PAS-SEN  GER,  71.    One  who  passes  on  foot, 

as  over  a  bridge,  &c. 
FOOT-PATH,  n.    A  narrow  path  or  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers only. 
FOOT-PLOW,       )  .  ,  .    .    r      .        , 

FOOT-PLOUGH  I  "•    Akln(i  of  swing-plow. 
F6()T'-P6ST,  71.    A  post  or  messenger  that  travels  on 

foot.  Carcw. 

FOOTPRINT,  7t.    The  impression  of  the  foot. 

W.  Irving.    Moore. 
FOOT '-R5PE,  71.    The  rope  stretching  along  a  yard, 
upon  which  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furling;  for- 
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merly  called  a  horse.    Also,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope 
to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

R.  II.  Dana,  Jr.     Totten. 

FOOT'ROT,  71.     An  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  sheep. 

f66T-ROLE,  71.  A  rule  or  measure  twelve  inches 
long. 

FQOT'-SHACK-LES,  (-lz,)  n.  pi.  Shackles  for  the 
feet. 

FOOT'-SoL-DIER,  (-sol-jer,)  71.  A  soldier  that  serves 
bii  foot. 

FOOTSTALK,  (-stawk,)  71.  [foot  and  stalk.]  In 
botany,  a  "petiole  ;  a  partial  stem  supporting  the  leaf, 
or  connecting  it  with  the  stem  or  branch.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  the  same  footstalk  supports  both 
the  leaf  and  fructification,  as  in  Turnera  s.nd  Hibis- 
cus. Martyn. 

FOOTSTALL,  (-stawl,)  71.    A  woman's  stirrup. 

Johnson. 

FOOTSTEP,  71.  A  track  ;  the  mark  or  impression  of 
the  foot.  Locke. 

2.  Token ;  mark  ;  visible  sign  of  a  course  pursued  ; 
as,  the  footsteps  of  divine  Wisdom.  Bentley. 

Footsteps,  pi. ;  example  ;  as,  follow  the  footsteps  of 
good  men. 
2.  Way  ;  course.     Ps.  lxxvii. 

FOOTSTOOL,  71.  A  stool  for  the  feet;  that  which 
supports  the  feet  of  one  when  sitting. 

To  make  enemies  a  footstool,  is  to  reduce  them  to 
entire  subjection.    Ps.  ex. 

FQOTWa-LING,  71.  The  inside  planks  or  lining  of 
a  vessel,  over  the  floor-timbers.  Totten. 

FOOT-WARM-ER,  71.   A  box  containing  a  tin  vessel, 
Into  which  hot  water  is  put  for  warming  the  feet. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

FOP,  71.  [Sp.  and  Port,  guapo,  spruce,  gay,  affected, 
foppish,  affectedly  nice  ;  also  in  Sp.,  stout,  bold,  from 
the  root  of  vapor,  vapid  ;  Sp.  guapear,  to  brag.  The 
Latin  vappa,  a  senseless  fellow,  is  evidently  from  the 
same  root,  with  the  sense  of  emptiness  or  lightness.] 
A  vain  man,  of  weak  understanding  and  much  os- 
tentation ;  one  whose  ambition  is  to  gain  admiration 
by  showy  dress  and  pertness  ;  a  gay,  trilling  man  ;  a 
coxcomb. 

FOP'DOO-DLE,  71.  An  insignificant  fellow.  [Vulgar, 
and  not  used.]  Hudibras. 

FOP'LING,  71.     A  petty  fop.  Tickell. 

FOP'PER-Y,  71.  Affectation  of  show  or  importance  ; 
showy  folly  ;  as,  the  foppery  of  dress  or  of  manners. 

2.  Folly ;  impertinence. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 

My  sober  house.  Shak. 

3.  Foolery  ;  vain  or  idle  practice ;  idle  affectation. 

Swift. 

FOP'PISH,  a.  t  Vain  of  dress  ;  making  an  ostentatious 
display  of  gay  clothing ;  dressing  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion. 
2.  Vain  ;  trifling ;  affected  in  manners. 

FOP'PISH-LY,  adv.  With  vain  ostentation  of  dress  ; 
in  a  trifling  or  affected  manner. 

FOP'PISH-NESS,  71.  Vanity  and  extravagance  in 
dress ;  showy  vanity. 

FOR,  prep.  [Sax.  for  or  fore  ;  D.  voor,  for,  and  be- 
fore ;  G.  fur  and  vor ;  Sw.  for  ;  Dan.  for,  for  ;  Ir. 
far ;  Fr.  pour  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  por,  para  :  It.  per,  which 
unites  for  and  L.  per,  and,  if  this  is  the  same  word, 
so  is  the  Fr.  par.  Indeed,  far  seems  to  be  radically 
the  same  word  ;  for  the  Germans  and  Dutch  use  vcr, 
far,  in  composition,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the 
same  words,  as  the  English,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  use 
for.  Thus  Ger.  verbieten,  D.  verbicden,  D<m.  forbyder, 
Sw.  forbinda,  are  all  the  same  word,  Eng.  to  forbid. 
The  French  use  par  as  we  use  for,  in  pardonncr,  to 
pardon,  to  forgive,  It.  perdonarc.  Arm.  par  and  pour, 


in  composition  ;  Hindoo,  para ;  Pers.  yj  bar  or  be r, 

and  «^7  j  behr.    For  corresponds  in  sense  with  the 

L.  pro,  as  fore  does  with  praz ,'  but  pro  and  prce  are 
probably  contracted  from  prod,  prced.  The  L.  por, 
in  composition,  as  in  porrigo,  is  probably  contracted 
from  porro,  Gr.  TToppw,  which  is  the  Eng.  far.  The 
Gr.  7ra,o<z,  and  probably  ircpa,  Trepan,  are  from  the 
same  root.  The  radical  sense  of  for  is,  to  go,  to  pass, 
to  advance,  to  reach  or  stretch  ;  and  it  is  probably  al- 
lied to  the  Sax.  faran,  to  fare,  W.for,  a  pass,  foriaw, 
to  travel,  Class  Br,  No.  23,  37,  41.  To  go  toward,  to 
meet,  or  turn  to,  is  the  primary  sense  of  for,  in  two 
of  its  most  common  uses  ;  one  implying  opposition, 
against ;  the  other,  a  favor  or  benefit ;  or  for  may  be 
from  fore,  hence  opposite.  To  sell  or  exchange  a  hat 
for  a  guinea,  is  to  set  or  pass  one  against  the  other  ; 
this  is  the  primary  sense  of  all  prepositions  which 
are  placed  before  equivalents  in  sale  and  barter.  Ben- 
efit or  favor  is  expressed  by  moving  toward  a  person, 
or  by  advancing  him.  This  present  is  for  my  friend  ; 
this  advice  for  his  instruction.  And  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  face  or  front  is  taken  for  favor.  For, 
in  some  phrases,  signifies  during,  that  is,  passing, 
continuing  in  time.  I  will  lend  a  book  for  a  day  or 
a  month.  In  composition,  for  is  used  to  give  a  neg- 
ative sense,  as  in  forbid,  which  is  forebid,  to  com- 
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mand  before,  that  is,  against;  and  in  forgive,  to  give 
back  or  away,  to  remit,  to  send  back  or  to  send 
away.] 

1.  Against;  in  ths  place  of ;  as  a  substitute  or 
equivalent,  noting  equal  value,  or  satisfactory  com- 
pensation, either  in  barter  and  sale,  in  contract,  or 
in  punishment.  "  And  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in 
exchange  fur  horses,  and  for  flocks,  and  for  the  cat- 
tle of  the  herds  ;  "  that  is,  according  to  the  original, 
he  gave  them  bread  against  horses,  like  the  Gr.  am, 
and  Fr.  contre.     Gen.  xlvii.  17. 

Buy  us  and  our  land /or  bread.  — Gen.  xlvu.  19. 

And  if  any  mischief  [uliow,  then  thou  shall  give  lire  for  life,  eye 

for   eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  fool^- 

Ex«d.  xxi. 
As  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 

and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  —  MaU.  XX.     See 

also  Mark  viii.  37.    Matt.  xvi.  26. 

2.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  noting  substitution 
of  persons,  or  agency  of  one  in  the  place  of  another, 
with  equivalent  authority.  An  attorney  is  empow- 
ered to  act  for  his  principal.  Will  you  take  a  letter, 
and  deliver  it  for  me  at  the  post-office  ?  that  is,  in 
my  place,  or  for  my  benefit. 

3.  In  exchange  of ;  noting  one  thing  taken  :r  given 
in  place  of  another  ;  as,  to  quit  the  profession  of  law 
for  that  of  a  clergyman. 

4.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of;  as,  to  translate  a 
poem  line  for  line. 

5.  In  the  character  of;  noting  resemblance ;  a  sense 
derived  from  substitution,  or  standing  in  the  place  of, 
like  avnOeoi,  in  Greek. 

If  a  man  caa  IWully  assured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without 
having  examined,  what  is  there  that  lie  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  F  Locke. 

But  let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  woman.  Philips. 

I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth.  Shak. 

He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

6.  Toward ;  with  the  intention  of  going  to. 

We  sailed  from  Peru  for  China  and  Japan.  Bacon. 

We  sailed  directly  for  Genoa,  and  had  a  lair  wind.  Addison. 
So  we  say,  a  ship  is  bound  for  or  to  France. 

7.  In  advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of;  on  account 
of;  that  is,  toward,  noting  use,  benefit,  or  purpose. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself.  Bacon. 

Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made  for  one, 
And  men  are  born  for  kings,  as  beasts  for  men, 
Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devoured  ?  Dryden. 

8.  Conducive  to;  beneficial  to;  in  favor  of. 

It  is  for  the  general  gooil  of  human  society,  and  consequently 
of  particiilar  persons,  to  be  true  und  just;  and  it  is  for 
men's  health  to  be  temperate.  TiUolson. 

9.  Leading  or  inducing  to,  as  a  motive. 

There  is  a  natural,    immutable,  and    eternal   reason  for  that 
which  we  call  virtue,  and  against  that  which  we  call  vice. 
Tillotson. 

10.  Noting  arrival,  meeting,  coming,  or  possession. 
Wait  patiently  for  an  expected  good.  So  in  the 
phrases  looking  for,  staying  for. 

11.  Toward  tfie  obtaining  of;  in  order  to  the  ar- 
rival at  or  possession  of.  After  all  our  exertions,  we 
depend  on  divine  aid  for  success. 

12.  Against ;  in  opposition  to  ;  with  a  tendency  to 
resist  and  destroy  ;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  headache  or 
toothache.  Alkalies  are  good  for  the  heartburn. 
So  we  say,  to  provide  clothes  or  stores  for  winter,  or 
against  winter. 

13.  Against  or  on  account  of;  .in  prevention  of. 
She  wrapped  him  close  for  catching  cold.  Ricliardeon. 
And,  for  the  lime  shall  not  seem  tedious.  Shak. 

This  use  is  nearly  obsolete.  The  sense,  however, 
is  derived  from  meeting,  opposing,  as  in  No.  12. 

14.  Because;  on  account  of;  by  reason  of.  He 
cried  out/or  anguish.  I  can  not  go  for  want  of  time. 
For  this  cause,  I  can  not  believe  the  report. 

That  which  we,  for  our  unworthiness,  are  afraid  to  crave,  our 
prayer  is,  that  God,  for  ihe  worthiness  of  his  Son,  would, 

notwithstanding,  vouchsafe  to  grant.  Hooker. 
Edward  and  Richard, 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling/or  very  wrath, 

Arc  at  our  backs.  Shak. 

How  to  choose  dogs  for  scent  or  speed.  Waller. 

For  as  much  as  it  is  a  fundamental  law.  Bacon. 

15.  With  respect  or  regard  to  ;  on  the  part  of. 

It  was  young  counsel  for  the  persons,  and  violent  counsel  for 

the  matters.  Bacon. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge. 

Burnet. 

So  we  say,  for  me,  for  myself,  or  as  for  me,  I  have 
no  anxiety',  but  for  you  I  have  apprehensions ;  all 
implying  toward  or  oji  tlie  side  of. 

16.  Through  a  certain  space  ;  during  a  certain 
time  ;  as,  to  travel  for  three  days  ;  to  sail  for  seven 
weeks  ;  he  holds  his  office  for  life  ;  he  traveled  on 
sand  for  ten  miles  together.  These  senses  seem  to 
imply  passing,  the  proper  sense  of  for. 

17.  In  que'st  of;  in  order  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  search 
for  arguments  ;  to  recur  to  antiquity  for  examples. 
See  No.  11. 

18.  According  to  ;  as  far  as. 

Chemists  have  not  been  able,  for  aught  is  vulgarly  known,  by 
fire  alone  lo  separate  true  sulphur  from  antimony.     Boyle. 

39.  Noting  meeting,  coming  together,  or  reception, 
lam  ready  for  you  ;  that  is,  I  am  ready  to  meet  or 
receive  you 
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20.  Toward  ;  of  tendency  to ;  ae>  an  inclination 
for  drink. 

21.  In  favor  of;  on  the  part  or  side  of;  that  is, 
toward  or  inclined  to.  One  is  for  a  free  government ; 
another  is  for  a  limited  monarchy. 

.Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice.  Dennis. 

22.  With  a  view  to  obtain ;  in  order  to  possess. 
He  writes  for  money,  or  for  fame  ;  that  is,  toward 
meeting,  or  to  have  in  return,  as  a  reward. 

23.  Toward  ;  with  tendency  to,  or  in  favor  of.  It 
is  for  his  honor  to  retire  from  office.  It  is  for  our 
quiet  to  have  few  intimate  connections. 

24.  Notwithstanding;  against;  in  opposition  to. 
The  fact  may  be  so,  for  any  thing  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  task  is  great,  but  for  all  that,  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  undertaking  it.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent application  of  the  sense  of  No.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
[Hoc  non  obstante.] 

The  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases  for  all  me.    Sped.  No.  79. 

25.  For  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in  ;  that  is,  toward, 
noting  advantage. 

The  oak  for  nothing  ill, 
The  osier  good  for  twigs,  the  poplar  for  the  mill.        Spenser. 

26.  In  recompense  of;  in  return  of. 

NoWj^/brso  many  glorious  actions  done, 

Far  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wraith, 

I  mean  to  crown  a  bowljbr  Cesar's  health.  Drydsn. 

[See  No.  1.] 

27.  In  proportion  to ;  or  rather,  looking  toward, 
regarding.     He  is  t\\\\  for  one  of  his  years,  or  tall  for 

28.  By  means  of.  [Jiis  age. 
Moral  consideration  can  no  way  move   the  sensible  appetite, 

were  it  not  for  the  will.  Hale. 

29.  By  the  want  of. 

The  inhabitants  sufTcrcd  severely  both  for  provisions  and  fuel. 

Marshall. 

30.  For  my  life  or  heart,  though  my  life  were  to  be 
given  in  exchange,  or  as  the  price  of  purchase.  I 
can  not,  for  my  life,  understand  the  man.     [No.  1.] 

31.  For  to,  denoting  purpose.  For  was  anciently 
placed  before  the  infinitives  of  verbs,  and  the  use  is 
correct,  but  now  obsolete,  except  in  vulgar  language. 
I  came  for  to  see  you  ;  pour  vous  voir. 

FOR,  con.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced 
of  something  before  advanced.  "That  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  ;/orhe 
maketii  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good." 
In  such  sentences,  for  has  the  sense  of  because,  by 
reason  that,  as  in  No.  14  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
in  No.  14,  the  word  precedes  a  single  noun,  and  here 
it  precedes  a  sentence  or  clause  ;  but  the  phrase 
seems  to  be  elliptical — for  this  cause  or  reason,  which 
foliates,  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise,  &c.  In  Romans 
xiii.  G,  we  find  the  word  in  both  its  applications  — 
"  For,  for  this  cause  ye  pay  tribute  also  ;  "  the  first 
/or  referring  to  the  sentence  following ;  the  latter  to 
the  noun  cause. 

2.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  properly,  for 
tltat. 

For  as  much,  compounded,  forasmuch,  is  equivalent 
to,  in  regard  to  that,  in  consideration  of.  Forasmuch 
as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  patient  may  be  in- 
dulged in  a  little  drink. 

For  ichy,  Fr.,  pour  quoi,  [per  quod,  pro  quo,]  be- 
cause ;  for  this  reason. 

FOR,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually  the  force  of  a 
negative  or  primitive,  denoting  against,  that  is,  before, 
or  away,  aside. 

FOR' AGE,  7t.  [Fr.  fourrage  ;  Arm.  fouraich  ;  It. 
foraggio;  Sp.  forragc  ;  Port,  forragem  ;  D.  voeraadge. 
If  this  word  signifies  primarily  food  or  fodder,  it°is 
connected  witli  W.  pari,  to  feed,  and  L.  voro.  But 
I  take  it  to  be  from  the  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  and 
primarily  to  signify  that  which  is  collected  in  wan- 
dering, roving,  excursion.  In  Port,  fnragido  is  a 
vagabond,  and  forrejar  is  to  waste,  to  ravage.] 

1.  Food  of  any  kind  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  grass, 
pasture,  hay,  corn,  and  oafs. 

2.  The  act  of  providing  forage. 

Col.  Mawhood  completed  his  forage  unmolested.      Marshall. 
It"  Lhe  forage  is  to  be  made  at  a  distance  from  the  camp.    Encyc. 

3.  Search  for  provisions ;  the  actof  feeding  abroad. 

Milton. 
FOR' AGE,  v.  ?'.    To  collect  food  for  horses  and  cattle, 
by  wandering  about  and  feeding  or  stripping   the 
country.  Marshall. 

2.  To  wander  far;  to  rove.    [06s.]  Shah. 

3.  To  ravage  ;  to  feed  on  spoil.  Shah. 
FOR'AGE,  v.  t.    To  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  &c. 

Encyc. 

FOR'A-GER,  n.  One  that  goes  in  search  of  food  for 
horses  or  cattle. 

FOR'A-GING,  ppr.  or  a.  Collecting  provisions  for 
horses  and  cattle,  or  wandering  in  search  of  food  ; 
ravaging;  stripping.  The  general  sent  out  a  foraging 
party,  with  a  guard. 

FOR'A-GING,  n.  An  inroad  or  incursion  for  forage 
or  plunder.  Bp.  Hall. 

FO-Ra'MEN,  n.  pi.  Fo-ram'i-na,  [L.]  A  little  open- 
ing ;  a  perforation. 

FO-RAM'IN-A-TED,  a.    Having  little  holes. 

Bucldand. 
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FO-RAM-IN'I-FER,  n.     One  of  the  foraminifera. 

FO-RAM-IN-IF'ER-A,  n.  pi.  A  family  of  very  mi- 
nute shells,  consisting  of  one  or  more  series  of 
chambers  united  by  a  small  perforation  or  foramen. 

Lyell. 

FO-R  AM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  foram- 
inifera. 

FO-RAM'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  foramen,  a  hole,  from  foro, 
to  bore,] 
Full  of  holes  ;  perforated  in  many  places ;  porous. 

i Little  used.]  Bacon. 

R-AS-MUCH'.    In  consideration  of;  because  that. 
_[See  For.] 
Fo'RAY,  n.     A  sudden  or  irregular  excursion  in  a 

border  war. 
FOR-BADE',  (for-bad',)  pret.  of  Forbid. 
FOR-BATHE',  v.  t.     To  bathe.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Sackville. 
FOR-BEAR',   (Tor-bare',)  v.  i. ;   pret.   Forbore  ;   pp. 
Forborne.     [Sax.  forbxran  ;  for  and  bear.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  cease  ;  to  hold  from  proceeding  ; 
as,  forbear  to  repeat  these  reproachful  words. 

2.  To  pause  ;  to  delay  ;  as,  forbear  a  while. 

3.  To  abstain  ;  to  omit  ;  to  hold  one's  self  from 
motion  or  entering  on  an  affair. 

Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  1  forbear  ? 
1  Kings  xxii. 

4.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 

Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  —  Ezck.  ii. 

5.  To  be  patient ;  to  restrain  from  action  or  vio- 
lence.    Prov.  xxv.  15. 

FOR-BEAR',  v.  t.    To  avoid  voluntarily;  to  decline. 

Forbear  his  presence.  Shak. 

2.  To  abstain  from  ;  to  omit ;  to  avoid  doing. 
Learn  from  the  Scriptures  what  you  ought  to  do  and 
what  to  forbear. 

Have  we  not  power  to  forbear  working  ?  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

3.  To  spare  ;  to  treat  with  indulgence  and  pa- 
tience. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  — Eph.  it. 

4.  To  withhold. 

Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he 
destroy  thee  not.  — 2  Chron.  acjexv. 

FOR-BEAR' ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  avoiding,  shun- 
ning, or  omitting  ;  either  the  cessation  or  intermission 
of  an  act  commenced,  or  a  withholding  from  begin- 
ning an  act.  Liberty  is  the  power  of  doing  or  for- 
bearing an  action,  according  as  the  doing  or  forbear- 
ance has  a  preference  in  the  mind.  The  forbearance 
of  sin  is  followed  with  satisfaction  of  mind. 

2.  Command  of  temper ;  restraint  of  passions. 
Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 

slower.  Shak. 

3.  The  exercise  of  patience ;  long  suffering ;  in- 
dulgence toward  those  who  injure  us  ;  lenity ;  delay 
of  resentment  or  punishment. 

Or  deapisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance, 
and  long-suffering  ?  —  Rom.  ii. 

FOR-BEAR'ER,  7t.    One  that  intermits  or  intercepts. 

Tusscr. 
FOR-BEAR'ING,  ppr.    Ceasing  ;  pausing  ;  withhold- 
ing from  action  ;  exercising  patience  and  indulgence. 
2.  a.  Patient ;  long-suffering. 
FOR-BEAR'ING,  7t.     A  ceasing  or  restraining  from 

action  ;  patience  ;  long-suffering. 
FOR-BEAR'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  forbearing,  patient 

manner. 
FOR-BID',  v.  t.tfpret.  Forbade  ;  pp.  Forbid,  Forbid- 
den.    [Sax.  forbeodan ;   D.  verbieden;   G.  verbictcn; 
Dan.  forbydcr  ;  Sw.  forbiuda ;  for  and  bid.] 
Literally,  to  bid  or  command  against.     Hence, 

1.  To  prohibit;  to  interdict;  to  command  to  for- 
bear or  not  to  do.  The  laws  of  God  forbid  us  to 
swear.  Good  manners  also  forbid  us  to  use  profane 
language.  All  servile  labor  and  idle  amusements  on 
the  Sabbath  are  forbidden. 

2.  To  command  not  to  enter  ;  as,  I  have  forbid 
him  my  house  or  presence.  This  phrase  seems  to  be 
elliptical ;  to  forbid  from  entering  or  approaching. 

3.  To  oppose  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct.  Ah  im- 
passable river  forbids  the  approach  of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that/orotaV  the  sight.  Dryden. 

4.  Toaccurse;  to  blast.     [06s.]  Shak. 
FOR-BID',  v.  i.    To  utter  a  prohibition  ;  but  in  the  in- 
transitive form,  there  is  always  an  ellipsis.    I  would 
go,  but  my  state  of  health  forbids,  that  is,  forbids  me 
to  go,  or  my  going. 

FOR-BID',  \  pp.  ox  a.     Prohibited  ;  as,  the  forbid- 

FOR-BID'DtSN,  \      den  fruit. 
2.  Hindered  ;  obstructed. 
FOR-BID'DANCE,  ti.     Prohibition  ;  command  or  edict 

against  a  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shalt. 

FOR-BID'D£N-LY,  ado.    In  an  unlawful  manner. 

Shak. 
FOR-BID'D.EN-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  piohib- 

ited.     [Not  used.]  Boyle. 

FOR-BID'DER,  n.    He  or  that  which  forbids  or  enacts 

a  prohibition. 
FOR-BID'DING,  ppr.     Prohibiting;  hindering. 

2.  a.  Repelling  approach  ;  repulsive  ;  raising  ab- 
horrence, aversion,  or  dislike  ;  disagreeable ;  as,  a 
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forbidding  aspect ;  a  forbidding  formality ;   a  forbid- 
ding air. 

FOR-BID'DING,  7j.    Hinderance ;  opposition.  Shak. 

FOR-BID'DING-LY",  adv.    In  a  forbidding  manner. 

FOR-BoRE',  pret.  of  Forbear. 

FOR-BORNE',  pp.  of  Forbear. 

Few  ever  repented  of  having  forborne  to  apeak.        Rambler. 

FORCE,  7i .t  [Fr.  force;  It.  forza;  Sp.fuerza;  Port. 
forca ;  from  L.  fortis.  All  words  denoting  force, 
power,  strength,  are  from  verbs  which  express  strain- 
ing, or  driving,  rushing,  and  this  word  has  the  ele- 
ments of  Sax.  faran,  and  L.  vireo.] 

1.  Strength;  active  power;  vigor;  might;  energy 
that  may  be  exerted  ;  that  physical  property  in  a 
body  which  may  produce  action  or  motion  in  an- 
other body,  or  may  counteract  such  action.  By  the 
force  of  the  muscles  we  raise  a  weight,  or  resist  an 
assault. 

2.  Momentum ;  the  quantity  of  power  produced 
by  motion  or  the  action  of  one  body  on  another ;  as, 
the  force  of  a  cannon  ball. 

3.  That  which  causes  an  operation  or  moral  effect ; 
strength  ;  energy ;  as,  the  force  of  the  mind,  will,  or 
understanding. 

4.  Violence  ;  power  exerted  against  will  or  con- 
sent ;  compulsory  power.  Let  conquerors  consider 
that  force  alone  can  keep  what  force  has  obtained. 

5.  Strength  ;  moral  power  to  convince  the  mind. 
There  is  great  force  in  an  argument. 

6.  Virtue  ;  efficacy.  No  presumption  or  hypothe- 
sis can  be  of- force  enough  to  overthrow  constant  ex- 
perience. 

7.  Validity  ;  power  to  bind  or  hold.  If  the  condi- 
tions of  a  covenant  are  not  fulfilled,  the  contract  is 
of  no  force.  A  testament  is  of  force  after  the  testator 
is  dead.    Hcb.  ix.  17. 

8.  Strengtli  or  power  for  war ;  armament ;  troops  ; 
an  army  or  navy;  as,  a  military  or  naval  force; 
sometimes  in  the  plural ;  as,  military  forces. 

9.  Destiny  ;  necessity  ;  compulsion  ;  any  extrane- 
ous power  to  which  men  are  subject ;  as,  the  force  of 
fate  or  of  divine  decrees. 

10.  Internal  power  ;  as,  the  force  of  habit. 

11.  In  law,  any  unlawful  violence  to  person  or 
property.  This  is  simple,  when  no  other  crime  at- 
tends it,  as  the  entering  into  another's  possession, 
without  committing  any  other  unlawful  act.  It  is 
compound,  when  some  other  violence  or  unlaw- 
ful act  is  committed.  The  law  also  implies  force, 
as  when  a  person  enters  a  house  or  inclosure  law- 
fully, but  afterward  does  an  unlawful  act.  In  this 
case,  the  law  supposes  the  first  entrance  to  be  for 
that  purpose,  and  therefore  by  force. 

Physical  force,  is  the  force  of  material  bodies. 

Moral  force,  is  the  power  of  acting  on  the  reason  in 
judging  and  determining. 

Force,  in  mechanics,  is  any  thing  which  moves  or 
tends  to  move  a  body.  The  pressure  of  bodies  at 
rest  is  called  a  force,  because  it  tends  to  produce  mo- 
tion. There  is  also  the  force  of  gravity  or  attraction, 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  expansive  force,  &c. 

Olmsted. 
FoRCE,  n.   A  water-fall,  so  called  from  its  violence  or 

power.     [Cumberland.]  Holloway. 

FORCE,  v.  t.  To  compel ;  to  constrain  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear, by  the  exertion  of  a  power  not  resistible.  Men 
ate  forced  to  submit  to  conquerors ;  masters  force  their 
slaves  to  labor. 

2.  To  overpower  by  strength. 

1  should  have  forced  thee  soon  with  other  arms.  Milton. 

3.  To  impel ;  to  press  ;  to  drive ;  to  draw  or  push 
by  main  strength  ;  a  sense  of  very  extensive  use  ;  as, 
to  force  along  a  wagon  or  a  ship  ;  to  force  away  a 
man's  arms  ;  water  forces  its  way  through  a  narrow 
channel ;  a  man  may  be  forced  out  of  his  possessions. 

4.  To  enforce ;  to  urge ;  to  press. 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.       Dryden. 

5.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  as,  to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind ;  to/o7cc  one  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

6.  To  obtain  by  force  ;  to  take  by  violence  ;  to  as- 
sault and  take  ;  to  storm ;  as,  to  force  a  passage  ;  to 
force  a  town  or  fort. 

7.  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force,  as  a  female. 

8.  To  overstrain ;  to  distort;  as,  a  forced  conceit. 

9.  To  cause  to  produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely,  as  a 
tree ;  or  to  cause  to  ripen  prematurely,  as  fruit. 

10.  To  man ;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers ;  to  garri- 
son.    [06s.]  Shak.     Ralegh. 

To  force  from;  to  wrest  from ;  to  extort. 

To  force  out ;  to  drive  out ;  to  compel  to  issue  out 
or  to  leave  ;  also,  to  extort. 

To  force  wine,  is  to  fine  it  by  a  short  process,  or  in 
a  short  time. 

To  force  plants,  is  to  urge  the  growth  of  plants  by 
artificial  heat. 

To  force  meat,  [Fr.  farcir,  to  stuff,]  is  to  stuff  it. 
FORCE,  v.  i.     To  lay  stress  on.     [Ois.]         Camden. 

2.  To  strive.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  use  violence.  Spenser. 
FOR'C/SD,  (forst,)  pp.    Compelled  ;  impelled ;  driven 

by  violence  ;  urged ;  stormed  ;  ravished. 
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2.  o.  Affected  ;    overstrained  ;    unnatural ;    as,  a 
forced  style. 
FOR'CED-LY,   adv.     Violently;   constrainedly;   un- 
naturally.    [Little  used.] 
FOR'CED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  forced  ;  dis- 
tortion. 
FORCE'FIJL,  a.    Impelled  by  violence ;  driven  with 
force  ;  acting  with  power. 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear.  Dryden. 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous. 
FOROE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Violently;  impetuously. 
FoRCE'LESS,  a.    Having  little  or  no  force  ;  feeble  ; 

impotent.  Sliak. 

FORCE'-MeAT,ti.    [Ft.fareir,  to  stuff.]     In  cookery, 
meat  chopped  fine  and  highly  seasoned,  cither  served 
up  alone,  or  used  as  a  stuffing. 
FOlt'CEPS,  n.     [L.]     Literally,  a  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs. 

In  surgery,  an  instrument  for  extracting  any  thing 
from  a  wound,  and  for  like  purposes.  Quinctj. 

A  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  dividing  the 
fleshy,  membranous  parts  of  the  body.  Encyc. 

FOR'CER,  n.  He  or  that  which  forces,  drives,  or  con- 
strains. 

2.  The  solid  piston  of  a  pump  ;  the  instrument  by 
which  water  is  driven  up  a  pump.  Wdkins. 

FOR'CI-BLE,  a.  Powerful ;  strong  ;  mighty  ;  as,  a 
punishment  forcible  to  bridle  sin.  Hooker. 

2.  Violent  ;  impetuous  ;  driving  forward  with 
force  ;  as,  a  forcible  stream. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  active  ;  powerful. 

Sweet  smells  arc  most  forcible  in  dry  substanceB,  when  broken. 

Bacon. 

4.  Powerful ;  acting  with  force  ;  impressive  ;  as, 
forcible  words  or  arguments. 

5.  Containing  force  ;  acting  by  violence  ;  as,  forci- 
ble means. 

6.  Done  by  force  ;  suffered  by  force.  The  abdica- 
tion of  James  his  advocates  hold  to  have  been 
forcible.  Swift. 

7.  Valid;  binding;  obligatory.     [JVot  used.] 

Johnson. 

8.  In  law,  forcible  entry,  is  an  actual,  violent  entry 
into  houses  or  lands. 

Forcible  detainer,  is  a  violent  withholding  of  the 
lands,  &c,  of  another  from  his  possession. 

Forcible  abduction,  is  the  act  of  taking  away  wrong- 
fully, as  a  child  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  a 
ward  without  the  consent  of  the  guardian,  or  any 
person  contrary  to  his  or  her  will.  Blackstone. 

FOR'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.    Force  ;  violence. 
FoR'CL-IILY,  adv.     By  violence  or  force. 

2.  Strongly  ;  powerfully  ;  with  power  or  energy  ; 
impressively. 

The  gospel  offera  such  considerations   as  are  fit  to  work  very 
forcibly  on  our  hopes  and  fears.  Tillolson. 

3.  Impetuously  ;  violently  ;  with  great  strength  : 
as,  a  stream  rushing  forcibly  down  a  precipice. 

FOR'CING,  ppr.  or  a.  Compelling  ;  impelling  ;  driv- 
ing ;  storming ;  ravishing. 

2.  Causing  to  ripen  before  the  natural  season,  as 
fruit;  or  causing  to  produce  ripe  fruit  prematurely, 
as  a  tree. 

3.  Fining  wine  by  a  speedy  process. 
FoR'CING,  n.     In  gardening,  the  art  of  raising  plants, 

flowers,  and  fruits,  at  an  earlier  season  than  the  nat- 
ural one,  by  artificial  heat.  Cyc. 

2.  The  operation  of  fining  wines  by  a  speedy 
process. 

FoR'CING-PIT,  n.  A  pit  of  wood  or  masonry  sunk 
in  the  earth,  for  containing  the  fermenting  materials 
to  produce  bottom-heat  in  forcing  plants.     Gardner. 

FoR'CING-PUMP,  ?i.  A  kind  of  pump  used  to  throw 
water  to  a  distance.  It  has  a  solid  piston,  and  also  a 
side  tube,  through  which  the  water  is  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  piston.  Buchanan. 

FOR'Cl-PA-TED,  a.  [from  forceps.]  Formed  like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  to  open  and  inclose  ;  as,  a  forcipated 
mouth.  Derham. 

FOR-CI-PX'TION,  7i.    A  pinching  with  pincers. 

FORD,  71.  [Sax.  ford,  fyrd;  G.  furt;  from  the  verb 
furnn,  to  go  or  pass,  or  its  root.] 

1.  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water,  where  it  may 
be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

2.  A  stream ;  a  current. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.  Dryden. 

FORD,  i'.  t.    To  pass  or  cross  a  river  or  other  water  by 

treading  or  walking  on  the  bottom ;  to  pass  through 

water  by  wading  ;  to  wade  through. 
FORD'A-BLE,  a.     That   may   be  waded  or  passed 

through  on  foot,  as  water. 
FoRP'ED,;ij>.    Passed  through  on  foot;  waded. 
FoRD'ING,  ppr.    Wading;  passing  through  on  foot, 

as  water. 
FOR-DO',  v.  t     [Sax.  fordon  ;  for  and  do.] 

To  destroy  ;  to  undo ;  to  ruin  ;  to  weary.    [JVot  in 

vse.j  Chaucer. 

FORE,  a.     [Sax.  fore,  foran ;   G.  vor;   D.  voor ;   Sw. 

for;  Dan.  for;   Hindoo,  para;   It.  for.     This  is  the 

same  word  in  origin  as  for,  from  the  root  of  Sax. 

foran,  to  go,  to  advance.] 


1.  Properly,  advanced,  or  being  in  advance  of  some- 
thing in  motion  or  progression  ;  as,  the  fork  end  of 
a  chain  carried  in  measuring  hind  ;  the  fore  oxen  or 
horses  in  a  team. 

2.  Advanced  in  time  ;  coming  in  advance  of  some- 
thing ;  coming  first ;  anterior;  preceding;  prior;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  tiie  last  century ;  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  week,  or  year. 

3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series ;  antecedent ;  as, 
the  fore  part  of  a  writing  or  bill. 

4.  Being  in  front  or  toward  the  face  ;  opposed  to 
back  or  behind  ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  garment. 

5.  Going  first ;  usually  preceding  the  other  part ; 
as,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  coach. 

FORE,  adv.    In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 
,    In  seamen's  language,  fore  and  aft  signifies  from 
one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other ;  lengthwise  of  the 
vessel.  Totten.     R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Fore,  in  composition,  denotes,  for  the  most  part, 
priority  of  time  ;  sometimes,  advance  in  place. 

[For  the  etymologies  of  the  compounds  of  fore, 
see  the  principal  word.] 

FoRE-AD-MON'ISH,  v.  t.  To  admonish  beforehand, 
or  before  the  act  or  event. 

FORE-ADVISE',  71.  t.  To  advise  or  counsel  before 
the  time  of  action,  or  before  the  event ;  to  pre-ad- 
monish.  Shak. 

FORE-AL-LEGE',  (fore-al-lej',)  v.  t.  To  allege  or  cite 
before.  Fotlierby. 

FoRE-AL-LEG'£D,  pp.     Previously  alleged. 

FORE-AL-LEG'ING,j7?r.     Alleging  before. 

FORE-AP-POINT',  v.  t.  To  set,  order,  or  appoint, 
beforehand.  Sherwood. 

FORE-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.  Previous  appointment ; 
pre-ordination.  Sherwood. 

FORE-ARM',  v.  t.  To  arm  or  prepare  for  attack  or 
resistance  before  the  time  of  need.  South. 

FORE'aRM,  71.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  arm  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

FORE-aRM'ED,  a.  Armed  beforehand  ;  as,  fore- 
warned, fore-armed. 

FoRE-BE-HliF',  71.    Previous  belief. 

F0RE-B0DE',  71.  t.     To  foretell ;  to  prognosticate 

2.  To  foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to  feel  a  se- 
cret sense  of  something  future  ;  as,  my  heart  fore- 
bodes a  sad  reverse. 

FORE-BODE'MENT,  71.     A  presaging;  presagement. 

FoRE-BoD'ER,  71.  One  who  forebodes  ;  a  prognosti- 
cator  ;  a  soothsayer.  V Estrange. 

2.  A  foreknower 

FoRE-BoD'ING,  ppr.  Prognosticating  ;  foretelling  ; 
foreknowing. 

FORE-BoD'ING,  71.     Prognostication. 

FoRE-BOD'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  prognosticating  man- 
ner. 

FoRE'BRaCE,7(.  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm, 
to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail.      Mar.  Did. 

F0RE-B5',  prep,  [fore  and  by.]  Near ;  hard  by  ;  fast 
by.     [Obs.  ]  Spenser. 

FORE-CaST',  v.  t.     To  foresee  ;  to  provide  against. 
It  is  wisdom  to  forecast  consequences.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  To  scheme  ;  to  plan  before  execution. 

He  shn]\  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds.  — Dan.  xl. 

3.  To  adjust,  contrive,  or  appoint,  beforehand. 

The  time  so  well  forecast.  Dryden. 

FORE-CXST',  v.  i.  To  form  a  scheme  previously ;  to 
contrive  beforehand. 

Forecasting  how  his  foe  he  might  annoy.  Spenser . 

FORE'CAST,  71.    Previous  contrivance  ;  foresight,  or 
the   antecedent    determination  proceeding  from  it ; 
as,  a  man  of  little  forecast. 
FORE-OAST'ER,  n.    One  who  foresees  or  contrives 

beforehand. 
FORE-CaST'ING,  ppr.  Contriving  previously. 
FORE'CAS-TLE,  (-kas'sl,)  71.  That  part  of  the  up- 
per deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  for- 
ward of  the  after  part  of  the  fore  channels  ;  also,  in 
merchant  vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  un- 
der the  deck,  where  the  sailors  live. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
FoRE-CHOS'£N,  (fore-choz'n,)  a.  Preelected  ;  chosen 

beforehand. 
FoRE-CIT'ED,  a.    Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
FoRE-€Lo$E',  v.  U     To  shut  up;   to  preclude;  to 
stop ;  to  prevent. 

The  embargo  with  Spain  foreclosed  this  trade.  Carew. 

To  foreclose  a  mortgager,  in  law,  is  to  cut  him  off 
from  his  equity  of  redemption,  or  the  power  of  re- 
deeming the  mortgaged  premises,  by  a  judgment  of 
court.  Blaclcstone. 

fTo  foreclose  a  mortgage,  is  not  technically  correct, 
but  is  often  used.] 
FoRE-€LOS'£D,  pp.    Prevented  ;  precluded ;  cut  off 

from  the  right  of  redemption. 
FCRE-€LCS'ING,  ppr.    Precluding ;  cutting  off  from 

the  right  of  redemption. 
FCRE-€LCS'URE,  n.    Prevention. 

2.  The  act  of  foieclosing,  or  depriving  a  mort- 
gager of  the  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  estate. 

Blackstone. 


FoRE-eON-CKlVE'.  v.  I.    To  preconceive.  Bacon. 

FORE-DATE',  v.  t.    To  date  before  the  true  time. 

FoltE-DAT'KD,  pp.     Dated  before  the  true  time. 

FoRE'DECK.,  71.  The  fore  part  of  a  deck,  or  of  a 
ship. 

FORE-DE-SIGN',  (sine,)  v.  t.  To  plan  beforehand; 
to  intend  previously.  Chcyne. 

FORE-DE-SJG.V.EIJ,  pp.     Planned  beforehand. 

FoRE-DE-SIGN'ING,  ppr.  Planning  or  intending 
previously. 

FoRE-UE-TERM'INE,  v.  t.     To  decree  beforehand. 

Hopkins. 

FORE-DE-TERM'IN-.ED,  pp.    Previously  determined 

FoRE-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr  Previously  detenu 
ining. 

FORE-DOOM',  v.  t.  To  doom  beforehand  ;  to  predes 
tinate. 

Thou  art  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  state.  Dryden. 

FORE'DOOM,  71.     Previous  doom  or  sentence. 

FoRE'-DoOR,7i.     The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house. 

FORE-ELD'ER,  71.     An  ancestor. 

FORE'-END,  71.  The  end  which  precedes  ;  the  ante 
rior  part.  Bacon. 

FoRE'Fa-THER,  71.  An  ancestor ;  one  who  precede? 
another  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  usu- 
ally in  a  remote  degree. 

FORE-FEEL'ING,  71.     Presentiment.        Blackwood. 

FoRE-FEND',  v.  t.     To  hinder  ;  to  fend  off;  to  avert ; 
to  prevent  approach  ;  to  forbid  or  prohibit.  Dryden. 
2.  To  defend  ;  to  guard  ;  to  secure.  Sliak. 

This  word,  like  the  L.  arceo,  is  applied  to  the  thing 
assailing,  and  to  the  thing  assailed.  To  drive  back 
or  resist  that  which  assails,  is  to  hinder  its  approach, 
to  forbid  or  avert;  and  this  act  defends  the  thing 
threatened  or  assailed. 

FORE-FEN  D'ED,  pp.    Hindered;  prevented. 

FoRE-FEND'ING,  ppr.     Hindering;  preventing. 

FORE-FIN"GER,  f-Iing'ger,)  71.  The  finger  next  to 
the  thumb ;  the  index  ;  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors 
the  shoot-finger,  from  its  use  in  archery. 

FOKE-FLoW'rD.  L    To  flow  before.  Dryden. 

FoRE'-FOOT,  71.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quad- 
ruped or  multiped. 

2.  A  hand,  in  contempt  Shak. 

3.  In  a  ship,  a  piece  of  timber  which  terminates  tlio 
keel  at  the  fore-end,  connecting  it  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  stem.  Totten. 

FORE'FRONT,  (-frunt,)  71.  The  foremost  part ;  as, 
the  forefront  of  a  building ;  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tle.   2  Sam.  xi.  15. 

FoRE'-GAME,  71.     A  first  game;  first  plan.    Whitloc!:. 

FORE-GO',  7j.  t.  [See  Go.]  To  forbear  to  possess  or 
enjoy  ;  voluntarily  to  avoid  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
Let  us  forego  the  pleasures  of  sen3e,  to  secure  im- 
mortal bliss. 

2.  To  give  up;  to  renounce;  to  resign.  But  this 
word  is  usually  applied  to  things  not  possessed  or  en- 
joyed, and  which  can  not  be  resigned. 

3.  To  lose. 

4.  To  go  before  ;  to  precede.    [  Obs.]  Shak. 
FORE -Go'ER,  71.     An  ancestor ;  a  progenitor.     [JVot 

used.]  Shak. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  another.  Davics. 

3.  One  who  forbears  to  enjoy 
FORE-Go'ING,  ppr.    Forbearing  to  have,  possess,  or 

enjoy. 

2.  a.     Preceding  ;  going  before,  in  time  or  place  ; 
antecedent ;  as,  a  foregoing  period  of  time  ;  a  fore- 
going clause  in  a  writing. 
FoRE-GONE',  (-gawn',)  pp.   Forborne  to  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed.  Spenser. 

2.  Predetermined  ;  made  up  beforehand  ;  as,  afore- 
gone  conclusion.  Shak. 
FORE'GROUA'D,  71.     The  part  of  the  field  or  expanse 
of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 
Drvdcn.     Johnson. 
FORE-GUESS',  v.  t.     To  conjecture.     [Bad.] 

Sherwood. 
FoRE'HAND,  71.    The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before 
the  rider. 

_  2.  The  chief  part.  Shak. 

FoRE'HAND,  a.    Done  sooner  than  is  regular. 

And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin.  »S7iat. 

FORE'HAND-ED,  a.  Early  ;  timely  ;  seasonable  ;  as, 
a  forehanded  care.  Taylor. 

2.  In  Mmerica,  in  good  circumstances  as  to  proper 
ty  ;  free  from  debt  and  possessed  of  property  ;  as,  a 
forehanded  farmer. 

3.  Formed  in  the  fore  parts. 

A  substantial,  trne-bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.     Diyden. 

FORE'HEAD,  (for'hed,  or  rather  for'ed,)  71.  The  part 
of  the  face  which  extends  from  the  hair  on  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  eyes. 

2.  Impudence  ;  confidence ;  assurance  ;  audacious- 
ness. Bp.  Hall.     Sw(ft. 

FORE'HEAD-BALD,  a.  Bald  above  the  forehead 
Levit.  xiii.  41. 

FORE-UKAR',  b.  i.    To  be  informed  before. 

FoRE-HEN'D',  v.  t.     To  seize.    [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser 

F5RE-HEW',  v.  t.     To  hew  or  cut  in  front.    Sackvdle 

FORE-HEWED,  (-nude',) pp.    Cut  in  front. 

FORE-HEWING,  ppr.    Hewing  in  front. 
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FORE-HOLD'ING,  n.  Predictions  ;  ominous  forebod- 
ings ;  superstitious  prognostications.     [JVot  used.] 

IS  Estrange. 

FORE'-HOOK,  7!.  In  ships,  a  breast-hook  ;  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  across  the  stein,  to  unite  the  bows  and 
strengthen  the  fore  part  of  tile  ship.         Mar.  Diet. 

FORE'-HORSE,  n.  The  horse  in  a  team  which  goes 
foremost. 

FOR'EIGN,  (for'in,)  a.  [Fr.  foram  ;  Norm,  forein; 
Sp.  foianeo  ;  from  the  root  of  Sax.  faran,  to  go  or  de- 
part ;  L.  foris,  foras,  Fr.  hors,  abroad.] 

1.  Belonging  to  another  nation  or  country  ;  alien  ; 
not  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides ;  extraneous. 
We  call  every  country  foreign  which  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  government.  In  this 
sense,  Scotland,  before  the  union,  was  foreign  to 
England  ;  and  Canada  is  now  foreign  to  the  United 
States.  Mure  generally,  foreign  is  applied  to  countries 
more  remote  than  an  adjacent  territory  ;  as,  a  foreign 
market ;  a  foreign  prince.  In  the  United  States,  all 
transatlantic  countries  are  foreign. 

2.  Produced  in  a  distant  country  or  jurisdiction  ; 
coming  from  another  country  ;  as,  foreign  goods  ; 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture;  a  foreign  minister. 

3.  Remote;  not  belonging;  not  connected;  with  *o 
or  from.  You  dissemble  ;  the  sentiments  you  express 
are  foreign  to  your  heart.  This  design  is  foreign  from 
my  thoughts.  [The  use  of  from  is  preferable,  and  best 
authorized.] 

4.  Impertinent';  not  pertaining;  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  observation  is  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

5.  Excluded  ;  not  admitted ;  held  at  a  distance. 

Shak. 

6.  Extraneous ;  adventitious ;  not  native  or  natu- 
ral. 

7.  In  law,  a  foreign  attaehment  is  an  attachment  of 
the  goods  of  a  foreigner  within  a  city  or  liberty,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  from  the  foreigner  to  a 
citizen  ;  or  an  attachment  of  the  money  or  goods  of 
a  debtor,  in  the  hands  of  another  parson. 

A  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  bill  drawn  by  a  per- 
son in  one  country  on  his  correspondent  or  agent  in 
another,  as  distinguished  from  an  inland  bill,  which 
is  drawn  by  one  person  on  another  in  the  same  juris- 
diction or  country. 

Foreign  plea  ,■  a  plea  or  objection  to  a  judge  as  in- 
competent to  try  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  within  his  jurisdiction.  Encyc. 

FOR'EIGN-BUILT,  (-bilt)  a.  Built  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Jefferson. 

FOR'EIGN-ER,  (for'in-er,)  n.  A  person  born  in  a  for- 
eign country,  or  without  the  country  or  jurisdiction 
of  which  one  speaks.  A  Spaniard  is  a  foreigner  in 
France  and  England.  All  men  not  born  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  to  them  foreigners,  and  they  are  aliens 
till  naturalized.  A  naturalized  person  is  a  citizen; 
but  we  still  call  him  a  foreigner  by  birth. 

FOR'EIGN-NESS,  (for'in-ness,)  n.  Remoteness  ;  want 
of  relation  ;  as,  the  forcignness  of  a  subject  from  the 
main  business. 

FORE-IM-AG'INE,  v.  t.  To  conceive  or  fancy  before 
proof,  or  beforehand. 

Fo!lE-IM-AG'IN-£D,  pp.     Conceived  before. 

FORE-IM-AG'IN-ING,  ppr.     Imagining  beforehand. 

FORE-JUDGE',  (fore-juj',)  v.  t.  To  prejudge  ;  to  judge 
beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof. 

2  In  law,  to  expel  from  a  court,  for  mal-practice  or 
non-appearance  When  an  attorney  is  sued,  and 
called  to  appear  in  court,  if  he  declines,  lie  is  fore- 
judired,  and  his  name  is  struck  from  the  rolls. 

FoRE-JUDG'.ED,  pp.     Prejudged. 

FORE-JUDG'ING,  ppr.     Prejudging. 

FORE-JUDG'MENT,  n.   Judgment  previously  formed. 

Spenser. 

FORE-KNOW',  (-n5',)  v.  t.  [See  Know.]  To  have 
previous  knowledge  of;  to  foresee. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man  foreknow  ?  Dryden. 

For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  dill  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  image  ot  his  Sou.  —  Uom.  viii. 

F0RE-KN6WA-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  foreknown. 
FORE-KNoWER,  n.     One  that  foreknows.       [More. 
FoRE-KNoW'ING,  ppr.     Knowing  beforehand. 
FORE-KNOWL'EDGE,  (fore-nol'ej,)  n.     Knowledge 
of  a  thing  before  it  happens  ;  prescience. 

TfI/or<*7ie», 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault.  Milton. 

FORE-KNOWN',  pp.    Known  beforehand. 

FOR'EL,  n.  A  kind  of  parchment  for  the  cover  of 
books. 

FORE'LAND,  n.  A  promontory  or  cape  ;  a  point  of 
land  extending  into  the  sea  some  distance  from  the 
line  of  the  shore  ;  a  head-land ;  as,  the  North  and 
South  Foreland  in  Kent,  in  England. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  piece  of  ground  between  the 
wall  of  a  place  and  the  moat. 

FORE-LAY',  v.  t.    To  lay  wait  for  ;  to  entrap  by  am- 
bush. Dryden. 
2.  To_contrive  antecedently.                      Johnson. 

FoRE  LeAD'ER,  n.  One  who  leads  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

FoRE-LEND',  v.  t.    To  lend  or  give  beforehand. 

Spenser. 
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FoIlE-LIFT',  v.  t.  To  raise  aloft  any  anterior  part. 
_[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

FollE'  LOCK,  n.  The  lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  the 
forepart  of  the  head.  "  Take  time  by  the  forelock," 
i.  e.,  seize  an  opportunity  when  presented.     Swift. 

2.  In  sea  language,  a  flat  piece  of  iron  driven 
through  the  end  of  a  bolt,  to  retain  it  firmly  in  its 
place.  Tottcn. 

FORE-LOOK',  v.  t.    To  look  beforehand  or  forward. 

Spenser. 

FORE'MAN,  n.  The  first  or  chief  man  ;  particularly, 
the  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts  as  their  speaker. 

2.  The  superintendent  in  a  printing-office  or  other 
establishment,  who  conducts  the  whole  work. 

FORE'. MA  ST,  n.  The  mast  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel 
which  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  or  forecastle,  and  car- 
ries the  foresail  and  fore-topsail  yards.  Encyc. 

FORE-MEANT',  (fore-ment',)  a.  Intended  before- 
hand. Spenser. 

FORE-MEN'TION--ED,  a.  Mentioned  before  ;  reci- 
ted or  written  in  a  former  part  of  the  same  writing 
or  discourse. 

FORE'.MOST,  a.  First  in  place  ;  most  advanced  ; 
as,  the  foremost  troops  of  an  army. 

2.  First  in  dignity.  In  honor  he  held  the  foremost 
rank. 

FORE'MOTH-ER,  n.     A  female  ancestor.  Prideaux. 

FoRE'NaME,  n.  The  first  name  that  precedes 
another,  as  Imperator  Ctesar  Augustus.         Seldcn. 

FORE'NaM-.ED,  a.    Named  or  nominated  before. 
2.  Mentioned   before  in  the  same  writing  or  dis- 
course. 

FORE'NOON,  n.  The  former  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  morning  to  meridian,  or  noon.  We  usually  call 
the  first  part  of  the  day,  from  the  dawn  to  the  time 
of  breakfast,  or  the  hour  of  "business,  the  morning, 
and  from  this  period  to  noon,  the  forenoon.  But  the 
limits  are  not  precisely  defined  by  custom. 

FoRE'-NO'TICE,  7t.  Notice  or  information  of  an 
event  before  it  happens.  Rymcr. 

FO-REN'SAL,  a.     Forensic. 

FO-REN'SIC,  a.  [from  L.  forensis,  from  forum,  a 
court.] 

Belonging  to  courts  of  judicature  ;  used  in  courts 
or  legal  proceedings  ;  as,  a  forensic  term ;  forensic 
eloquence  or  disputes.  Locke.     Watts. 

FORE-OR-DATN',  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint  before- 
hand ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate ;  to  predeter- 
mine. Hooker. 

FoKEOR-DaIN'£D,  pp.    Previously  ordained. 

FORE-OR-DAIN'ING,  ppr.    Preordaining. 

FORE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  n.  Previous  ordination  or 
appointment ;  predetermination  ;  predestination. 

Jackson. 

FORE'PART,  71.  The  part  first  in  time ;  as,  the  fore- 
part of  the  day  or  week. 

2.  The  part  most  advanced  in  place  ;  the  anterior 
part  ;  as,  the  forepart  of  any  moving  body. 

3.  The  beginning  ;  as,  the  forepart  of  a  series. 
FoRE'PASS-ED,  )  a.     Past  before  a  certain  time  ;  as, 
FoRE'PAST,         )     forepast  sins.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 

FORE'-PLANE,  n.  In  carpentry  and  joinery,  the  first 
plane  used  after  the  saw  and  axe.     '  Oioilt. 

FORE-POS-SESS'£D,  (-pos-sest',)  a.  Holding  for- 
merly in  possession ;  also,  preoccupied  ;  prepos- 
sessed ;  preengaged.  •  Sanderson. 

FORE-PRIZE',  v.  L    To  prize  or  rate  beforehand. 

Hooker. 

FORE-PRIZ'^D,  pp.     Prized  beforehand. 

FoRE-PlUZ'ING,  ppr.     Prizing  beforehand. 

FoRE'-PROM'IS-£D,  (-prom'ist,)  a.  Promised  before- 
hand ;  preengaged. 

FoRE-OUoT'ED,  a.  Cited  before  ;  quoted  in  a  fore- 
going part  of  the  work. 

FoRE-RAN',  pret.  of  F"orerun. 

FORE'RANK,  71.    The  first  ranK  ;  the  front.     Shak. 

FoRE-REACH'tipou,  v.  t.  In  navigation,  to  gain  or 
advance  upon  in  progression  or  motion.  Mar.  Diet. 

FORE-ReAD',  v.  t.     To   signify   by  tokens.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

FoRE-READ'ING,  71.     Previous  perusal.  Hales. 

FoRE-RE-CiT'ED,  a.   Named  or  recited  before.  Shale. 

FoRE-RE-MEM'BER-£D,  a.  Called  to  mind  previ- 
ously. Mountagu. 

FcRE'RIGHT,  (-rite,)  a.    Ready  ;  forward  ;  quick. 

Massingcr. 

FORE'RIGHT,  adv.     Right  forward  ;  onward.  Beaum. 

FoRE-RUN',  v.  t.  To  advance  before  ;  to  come  be- 
fore as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow  ;  to  intro- 
duce as  a  harbinger. 

Heaviness  foi  truns  the  £ood  event.  Shak. 

2.  To  precede  ;  to  have  the  start  of.  Oraunt. 

FoRE-RUN'NER,  71.     A  messenger    sent    before  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  others ;  a  harbinger. 
My  elder  brothers,  my  forerunners  came.  Dryden. 

2.  An  ancestor  or  predecessor.     [  Obs.] 

3.  A  prognostic  ;  a  sign  foreshowing  something  to 
follow.  Certain  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs, 
are  the  forerunners  of  a  fever. 

FORE-RUN'NING,  ppr.     Running  before  ;  preceding. 
FORE'SAID,  (-sed,)  pp.  or  a.    Spoken  before.     [See 
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FOR-E'SaIL,  71.    A  sail  extended  on  the  fore-yard, 

which  |s  supported  by  the  foremast. 
FoIIE-SaY',  v.  t.    To  predict ;  to  foretell.         Shak. 
FoRE-SaY'ING,  11.     A  prediction.      .         Sherwood. 
FoRE-S EE',  v.  t.    To  see  beforehand  ;  to  see  or  know 

an  event  before  it  happens;  to  have  prescience  of; 

to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hidcth  himself.  —  rYov. 

FORE-SEE'ING,  ppr.    Seeing  before  the  event. 

FORE-SEEN',  pp.    Seen  beforehand. 

FoRE-SEER',  n.    One  who  foresees  or  foreknows. 

FoRE-SElZE',  v.  t.    To  seize  beforehand. 

FoRE-SElZ'SD,  pp.    Seized  beforehand.       ■        « 

FoRE-SElZ'ING,  ppr.     Seizing  beforehand. 

FORE-SHAD'oW,  tj.  t.  To  shadow  or  typify  before- 
hand. Dryden. 

F0RE-SHAD'OW-.ED,  pp.     Typified  before. 

FoRE-SHAD'oW-ING,  ppr.     Shadowing  beforehand. 

FCRE-SHAD'OW-ING,  71.  The  act  of  shadowing 
beforehand ;  anticipation. 

FoRE-SHaME',  17.  t.  To  shame;  to  bring  reproach 
on.  Shak. 

FoRE-SHAM'M),  pp.    Shamed  before. 

FoRE-SHaM'ING,  ppr.    Shaming  before. 

FORE-SHEW',  (-sho.)     See  Foreshow. 

FoRE'SHIP,  71.    The  fore  part  of  a  ship,    jfctsxxvii. 

FoRE-SHORT'£N,  v.  t.  In  painting,  to  represent 
figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  when  seen  obliquely. 
Thus,  a  carriage-wheel,  when  viewed  obliquely,  ap- 
pears like  an  ellipse.  Human  figures  painted  on  a 
ceiling  are  sometimes  so  foreshortened,  that  the  toes 
appear  almost  to  touch  the  chin.  So,  also,  in  stand- 
ing near  a  lofty  building,  the  parts  above  are  fore- 
shortened, or  appear  shorter  to  the  eye  than  they 
really  are,  because  seen  obliquely  from  below. 

Encyc.  Am. 

F6RE-SH0RT'£N-ING,  71.  The  representation  or 
appearance  of  objects  when  viewed  obliquely.  [See 
Foreshojiten.]  Dryden. 

FORE-SHoW,  v.  u  To  show  beforehand;  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

Next,  lilce  Aurora,  Spenser  rose, 

Whose  purple  blush  the  day  foreshows.  Denham. 

2.  To  predict ;  to  foretell. 

3.  To  represent  beforehand,  or  before  it  comes. 
FORE-SIloW'ER,7i.     One  who  predicts.    [Hooker. 
FORE-SHoW'ING,  ppr.    Showing  before  ;  predicting. 
FORE-SHOWN',  pp.    Shown  beforehand  ;  predicted. 
FORE'-SHROUDS,  71.  pi.    The  shrouds  of  a  ship  at- 
tached to  the  foremast. 

FoRE'SIDE,  ?i.  The  front  side;  also,  a  specious 
outside.  Spenser. 

FoRE'SIGHT,  71.  Prescience;  foreknowledge;  prog- 
nostication ;  the  act  of  foreseeing.  Milton. 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity ;  foreknowledge  ac- 
companied with  prudence  in  guarding  against  evil. 

Spenser. 

FORE-SIGHT'ED,  a.  Prudent  in  guarding  against 
evil ;  provident  for  the  future. 

FORE-SIGHT'FUL,  a.  Prescient;  provident.  [Lit 
tie  used.]  Sidney. 

FoRE-SIG'NI-FY,  v.  t.  To  signify  beforehand;  to 
betoken  previously  ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  typify.   Hooker. 

FORE'SKIN,  71.  The  skin  that  covers  the  glans 
penis  ;  the  prepuce. 

FoRE'SKIRT,  71.  The  loose  and  pendulous  part  of  a 
coat  before.  Shaft. 

FORE-SLACK',  77.  t.  To  neglect  by  idleness.  [JVot 
used.]  Spenser. 

F0RE-SL0W',  u.  t.  To  delay  ;  to  hinder ;  to  impede  ; 
to  obstruct.     [Not  used.] 

No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could /ores'ow 

Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  omit.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

F0RE-SL0W',  v.  i.    To  be  dilatory  ;  to  loiter.     [JVot 

Hsetf.]  Shak. 

FORE-SPEAK',  v.  t.     To  foresay ;  to  foreshow ;  to 

foretell  or  predict.  Camden. 

2.  To  forbid.     [JVot  used.]  Shale. 

3.  To  bewitch.     [JVot  used.]  Drayton. 
FoRE-SPeAK'ING,  ?i.    A  prediction  ;  also,  a  preface. 

[JVot  used.] 

FORE'SPEECH,  7!.    A  preface.    [JVot  used.]  Sherwood. 

FoRE-SPENT',  a.    Wasted  in  strength  ;   tired ;   ex- 
hausted. Shak. 
2.  Past ;  as,  life  forespent.     [Little  used.]     Spenser. 

FORE-SPOK'£N,  a.     Previously  spoken. 

FoRE-SPUR'RER,  71.  One  that  rides  before.  [Not 
used.}  Shak. 

FOR'EST,  )7.  [It.  foresta;  Fr.  fordt;  Arm.  forest ; 
G.  forst ;  Ir.  foraois,  foraighis  ;  Norm,  fores ;  from 
the  same  root  as  L.  foris,  Fr.  hors,  and  the  Sax. 
faran,  to  go,  to  depart.  Hence,  the  It.  forestierc,  Sp. 
forastero,  signifies  strange,  foreign  ;  It.  foreslo,  wild, 
savage;  Port,  forasteiro,  a  stranger.  This  enables 
us  to  understand  the  radical  meaning  of  other  words 
which  signify  strange,  wild,  barbarous,  &c.  They 
all  express  distance  from  cities  and  civilization,  and 
are  from  roots  expressing  departure  or  wandering.] 

2.  An  extensive  wood,  or  a  large  tract  of  land  cov- 
ered with  trees.  In  America,  the  word  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  wood  of  native  growth,  or  a  tract  of  wood- 
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land  which  has  never  been  cultivated.  It  differs 
from  wood  or  woods  chiefly  in  extent.  We  read  of 
the  Ilercynian  forest,  in  Germany,  and  the  forest  of 
Andennes,  in  France  or  Gaul. 

2.  In  law,  in  Qreat  Britain,  a  certain  territory  of 
woody  grounds  and  pastures,  privileged  for  wild 
beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren.,  to 
rest  and  abide  in,  under  the  protection  of  the  king, 
for  his  pleasure,  [In  Utia  sense,  the  word  has  no  appli- 
cation in  America.] 

Forest  laws ;  laws  for  governing  and  regulating 
forests,  and  preserving  game.  England. 

FOR'EST,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 
FoHE'STAFF,  n.     An   instrument  formerly  used  at 
sea,  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.    It  is 
now  superseded  by  the  sextant.  Brande. 

FOR'EST-AGE,  n.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  forest- 
ers to  the  king ;  also,  the  right  of  foresters. 

England. 
FORE-STALL',  v.  t.    [See  Stall.]     To  anticipate  ; 
to  take  beforehand. 

Why  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  I  Milton. 

2.  To  hinder  by  preoccupation  or  prevention. 

I  will  not  forestall  your  judgment  of  the  rest.  Pope. 

3.  In  law,  to  buy  or  bargain  for  corn,  or  provisions 
of  any  kind,  before  they  arrive  at  the  market  or  fair, 
with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices.  This  is  a 
penal  offense.  Encijc. 

4.  To  deprive  by  something  prior      [JVut  in  use.] 

Shak. 

FoRE-STALL'.ED,  pp.  Anticipated  ;  hindered ;  pur- 
chased before  arrival  in  market. 

FORE-STALL'ER,  7!.  One  who  forestalls  ;  a  person 
who  purchases  provisions  before  they  come  to  the 
fair  or  market,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  price.   Locke. 

FORE-STALL'ING,  ppr.  Anticipating  ;  hindering  ; 
buying  provisions  before  they  arrive  in  market,  with 
intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices. 

FoRE-STALL'ING,  n.  Anticipation  ;  prevention  ;  the 
act  of  buying  provisions  before  they  are  offered  in 
market,  with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher  prices. 

FoRE'STAY,  n.  In  a  skip's  rigging,  a  large,  strong 
rope,  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  toward  the 
bowsprit  end,  to  support  the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

FoRE'-STICK,  n.    The  front  stick  of  a  wood  lire. 

FOR'.EST-BORN,  a.    Born  in  a  forest  or  wilderness. 

Sluik. 

FOR'EST-ED,  pp.    Covered  with  trees :  wooded. 

Tooke. 
2.  a.    Overspread  with  a  forest.      S.  E.  Dwight. 

FOR'EST-ER,  n.  In  England,  an  officer  appointed  to 
watch  a  forest,  preserve  the  game,  and  institute  suits 
for  trespasses.  Encyc. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Shale. 

3.  A  forest-tree.  Evelyn. 
FOR'EST-ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  trees. 
FoRE'SWART,     a.      [See    Sweat.]      Exhausted   by 
FoRE'SWAT,     j      heat.     [Obs.]     "  Sidney. 
FoRE'-TACK-LE,  n.    The  tackle  on  the  foremast. 
FORE'TASTE,  n.    A  taste  beforehand  ;  anticipation. 

The  pleasures  of  piety  are  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
FoRE-TSSTE',  v.  t.    To  taste  before  possession;  to 
have   previous  enjoyment  or  experience  of   some- 
thing ;  to  anticipate. 
2.  To  taste  before  another. 
FoRE-TAST'ED,  pp.     Tasted  beforehand,  or  before 

another.  Milton. 

FoRE-TAST'ER,  7i,    One  that  tastes  beforehand,  or 

before  another. 
FoRE-TAST'ING,  ppr.     Tasting  before. 
FoRE-TAUGHT',  (-tawt',)  pp.    Taught  beforehand. 
FoRE-TliACH',  v.  t.     To  teach  beforehand.  Spe?iser. 
FoRE-TELL',  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Foretold.    To  pre- 
dict ;  to  tell  before  an  event  happens  ;  to  prophesy. 
Milton.     Pope. 
2.  To  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow.  WarUm. 

FoRE-TELL',  v.  i.    To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy. 
All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  aa 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days. 
—  Acts  iii. 

F6RE-TELL'ER,  n.   One  who  predicts  or  prophesies ; 

a  forcshower.  Boyle. 

Fol(E-TELL'ING,ppr.     Predicting. 
FoRE-TELL'ING,  n.     Prediction. 
FoRE-THINK',  V.  t.     To  think  beforehand ;  to  antici- 
pate in  the  mind. 

The  soul  of  every  mail 
Perpetually  docs  foretldnk  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  beforehand.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ff5RE-THINK',  v.  i.    To  contrive  beforehand.   Smitli. 
Fo«E-THOUGHT',(f6re-thawt',)prct.  ofFo«ETHiNK. 
FORE'THOUGHT,    (fore'thawt,)  «.      A  thinking  be- 
forehand ;  anticipation  ;  prescience  ;  premeditation. 
2.  Provident  care.  Blacltjstonc. 

FollE'-THOUGHT'FUL,  a.     Having  forethought. 
F6R  IvTo'KEN,  v.  t.    To  foreshow  ;  to  presignify ;  to 
prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  signs  foretoken  hlood.  Daniel. 

F6RE-'J'o'K£N,  re.    Prognostic  ;  previous  sign. 
F6RE-To'Ki5N-£D,p;j.     Foreshown.  [Sidneu. 

F5UE-T6'K£N-ING,  ppr.    Presignifying. 
Fo  R  E-ToLD',  pp.    Predicted ;  told  before. 


FoRE'-TOOTH,  7t. ;   pi.  Fobe-Tbeth.      One  of  the 

tsetll  in  Ihe  fore  part  of  the  mouth;  an  incisor. 
FORE'TOP,  n.     The  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 

2.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is  for- 
ward, or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

3.  In  ships,  the  platform  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast.  [In  this  sense,  the  accent  on  the  two  syllables 
is  nearly  equal.'] 

FoRE-TOP'MasT,  n.  The  mast  erected  at  the  head 
of  the  foremast,  and  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
foretop-gallant-mast. 

FOR-EV'ER,  adv.     At  all  times. 

2.  To  eternity  ;  through  endless  ages. 

FoRE-VOUUH'£D,  (-voucht',)  pp.  Affirmed  before  ; 
formerly  told.  Shak. 

FoRE' WARD,  n.     The  van  ;  the  front.     1  Maccabees. 

FoRE-WARN',  (fore-waurn',)  v.  t.  To  admonish  be- 
forehand. 

I  viWJorcwarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear.  —  Luke  xii. 

2.  To  inform  previously  ;  to  givo  previous  notice. 

Milton. 

3.  To  caution  beforehand.  Dryden. 
F6RE-WARN'£D,  pp.      Admonished,  cautioned,   or 

informed'  beforehand. 

FoRE-WARN'ING,  ppr.  Previously  admonishing  or 
mforming. 

FoRE-WARN'ING,  n.  Previous  admonition,  caution, 
or  notice. 

FoRE-WEND',  v.  t.  .  To  go  before.  [Obs.]    Spenser. 

FoRE' WIND,  n.     A  favorable  wind.  Shak. 

FoRE-WISH',  v.  t.    To  wish  beforehand.     Knolles. 

FoRE'WO.M-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  is  chief;  the 
head  woman..  Tatter. 

FORE-WORN',  pp.  [See  Wear.]  Worn  out ;  wast- 
ed or  obliterated  by  time  or  use.  Sidney. 

FOR'FEIT,  (for'fit,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  forfaire,  forfait ;  Low 
L.  forisfaccre,  from  L.  foris,  out  or  abroad,  ami  facio, 
to  make  ;  Norm,  for/ace,  forfeit,  and  forfist,  for- 
feited.] 

To  lose  or  render  confiscable,  by  some  fault,  of- 
fense, or  crime  ;  to  lose  the  right  to  some  species  of 
property,  or  that  which  belongs  to  one;  lo  alienate 
the  right  to  possess  by  some  neglect  or  crime  ;  as,  to 
forfeit  an  estate  by  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  ten- 
ure, or  by  treason.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  England, 
a  man  forfeited  his  estate  by  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  to 
him,  or  by  a  breach  of  fealty.  A  man  now  forfeits 
his  estate  by  committing  treason.  A  man  forfeits  his 
honor  or  reputation  by  a  breach  of  promise,  and  by 
any  criminal  ordisgraceful  act.  Statutes  declare 
that  by  certain  acts  a  man  shall  forfeit  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  Under  the  feudal  system,  the  right  to  the 
land  forfeited  vested  in  the  lord  or  superior.  In  mod- 
ern times,  the  right  to  things  forfeited  is  generally 
regulated  by  statutes  ;  it  is  vested  in  the  state,  in  cor- 
porations, or  in  prosecutors  or  informers,  or  partly  in 
the  state  or  a  corporation  and  partly  in  an  individ- 
ual. The  duelist,  to  secure  the  reputation  of  bravery, 
forfeits  the  esteem  of  good  men  and  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

FOR'FEIT,  (for'fit,)  n.  [Fr.  forfait,-  W.  forfed;  Low 
L.  forisfacttira.  Originally,  and  still  in  French,  a 
trespass,  transgression,  or  crime.  But  with  us,  the 
effect  of  some  transgression  or  offense.] 

1.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost,  or  the  right  to 
which  is  alienated  by  a  crime,  offense,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  breach  of  contract ;  hence,  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ; 
a  penalty.  He  that  murders  pays  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  When  a  statute  creates  a  penalty  for  a  trans- 
gression, either  in  money  or  in  corporal  punishment, 
the  offender,  who,  on  conviction,  pays  the  money  or 
suffers  the  punishment,  pays  the  forfeit. 

2.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a  joc- 
ular line  ;  whence  the  game  of  forfeits. 

Goldsmith.     Smart. 

3.  One  whose  life  is  forfeited.     [Not  used.]      Shak. 
FOR'FEIT,  part.  a.     [Used  for  Forfeited.]     Lost  or 

alienated  for  an  oflense-  or  crime ;   liable  to  penal 
seizure. 

And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look.  Dryden. 

FOR'FEIT-A-BLE,  (foi'fit-a-bl,)  a.  Liable  to  be  for- 
feited ;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

For  the  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
and  forfeitable  like  the  lands  themselves.  Blackslone. 

FOR'FEIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Lost  or  alienated  by  an  of- 
fense, crime,  or  breach  of  condition. 

FOR'FEIT-ER,  n.  One  who  incurs  punishment  by 
forfeiting  his  bond.  Shak. 

FOR'FEIT-ING,  ppr.  Alienating  or  losing,  as  a  right, 
by  an  offense,  crime,  or  breach  of  condition. 

FOR'FEIT-URE,  (for'fit-yiire,)  n.  The  act  of  forfeit- 
ing ;  the  losing  of  some  right,  privilege,  estate,  hon- 
or, office,  or  effects,  by  an  offense,  crime,  breacli  of 
condition,  or  other  act.  In  regard  to  property,  for- 
feiture is  a  loss  of  the  right  to  possess,  but  not  gener- 
ally the  actual  possession,  which  is  to  be  transferred 
by  some  subsequent  process.  In  the  feudal  system, 
a  forfeiture  of  lands  gave  him  in  reversion  or  remain- 
der a  right  to  enter. 

2.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  an  estate  forfeited  ;  a 
fine  or  mulct.  The  prince  enriched  his  treasury  by 
fines  and  forfeiture*. 


FOR'FEX, '».     [L.]     A  pair  of  scissors.  Pope 

FOU-GAVE',  prct.  of  Forgive,  which  see. 

FoRGE,  n.     [Fr.  forge;  Sp.  Port,  forja;  probably  from 

L.  frrrum,  iron  ;  It.  ferriera,  a  forge  ;  Port,  ferra gem, 

iron  work.] 

1.  A  furnace  in  which  iron  or  other  metal  is  heated 
and  hammered  into  form.  A  larger  forge  is  called 
with  us  iron-works.  Smaller  forges,  consisting  of  a 
bellows  so  placed  as  to  cast  a  stream  of  air  upon  ig- 
nited coals,  are  of  various  forms  and  uses.  Armies 
have  traveling  forges  for  repairing  gun-carriages,  Axe. 

2.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or  shaped. 

Hooker. 

3.  The  act  of  beating  or  working  iron  or  steel ;  the 
manufacture  of  metalline  bodfes. 

In  the  greater  bodies  t\\<:  forge  was  easy.  Bacon. 

FoRGE,  u.  t.  To  form  by  heating  and  hammering;  to 
beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metal. 

2.  To  make  by  any  means. 

Names  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put   into  the  mouths  of 
scholars.  Locke. 

3.  To  make  falsely  ;  to  falsify  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to 
make  in  the  likeness  of  something  else  ;  as,  to  forge 
coin  ;  to  forge  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  receipt. 

FoRG'.ED,  (forjd,)  pp.  or  a.     Hammered;  beaten  into 

shape  ;  made  ;  counterfeited. 
FoRG'ER,  n.    One  that  makes  or  forms. 
2.  One  who  counterfeits  ;  a  falsifier. 
F.6RG'ER-Y,  n.    The  act  of  forging  or  working  metal 

into  shape.     [In  this  sense,  rarely  or  never  now  used  ] 

2.  The  act  of  falsifying  ;  the  crime  of  counterfeit- 
ing ;  as,  the  forgery  of  coin,  or  of  bank  notes,  or  of 
a  bond.  Forgery  may  consist  in  counterfeiting  a 
writing,  or  in  setting  a  false  name  to  it,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another  person. 

3.  That  which  is  forged  or  counterfeited.  Certain 
letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by  General  Washing- 
ton, during  the  revolution,  were  forgeries. 

FOR-GET',  v.  t. ;  prct.  Forgot,  [Forgat,  obs. ;]  pp. 
Forgot,  Forgotten.  [Sax.  forgctnn,  forgitan,  for- 
gytan  ;  G.  vergessen  ;  D.  vergeeten ;  Sw.  forgaia ;  Dan. 
forgicltcr  ;  for  and  get.] 

1.  To  lose  the  remembrance  of;  to  let  go  from  the 
memory. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  sotd,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. — 

Ps.  ciii. 

2.  To  slight ;  to  neglect. 

Can  a  woman  forget  her  suclcing  child  ?    Yea,  they  may  forget, 
yet  will  1  not  forget  thee.  —  Is.  xlix. 

FOR-GET'FUL,  a.  Apt  to  forget ;  easily  losing  the 
remembrance  of.  A  forgetful  man  should  use  helps 
to  strengthen  his  memory. 

2.  Heedless ;  careless  ;  neglectful ;  inattentive. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.  — Heb.  xiii. 

3.  Causing  to  forget ;  inducing  oblivion  ;  oblivious 
as,  forgetful  draughts.  Dryden. 

FOR-GET'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  forgetful  manner. 

FOK-GET'FIJL-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  losing  the 
remembrance  or  recollection  of  a  thing;  or  rather, 
the  quality  of  being  apt  to  let  any  thing  slip  from  the 
mind. 

2.  Loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection ;  a  ceasing 
to  remember ;  oblivion. 

A  sweet  forgctfulnesa  of  human  care.  Pope. 

3.  Neglect ;  negligence  ;  careless  omission  ;  inat- 
tention ;  as,  forgctfulness  of  duty.  Hooker. 

FSRG'E-TIVE,  a.  [from  forge.]  That  may  forge  or 
prciduce  ;  inventive.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

FOR-GET'-ME-NOT',  n.  A  small  herb,  of  the  genus 
Myosotis,  bearing  a  beautiful  blue  flower,  and  exten- 
sively considered  the  emblem  of  fidelity. 

Eucvc.  Jim. 

FOR-GET'TER,  n.  One  that  forgets  ;  a  heedless  per- 
son. 

FOR-GET'TING,  ppr.    Losing  the  remembrance  of. 

FOR-GET'TING,  n.  The  act  of  forgetting  ;  forgetful- 
ness ;  inattention. 

FOR-GET'TING-LY,  ado  By  forgetting  or  forgetful- 
ness.  B.  Jonson. 

FORG'ING,  ppr.  Hammering;  beating  into  shape; 
counterfeiting. 

FoRG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  beating  into  shape ;  the 
act  of  counterfeiting. 

FOR-GIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Forgive.]  Tiiat  may  be 
pardoned.  Shcneood. 

FOR-GIVE',  (for-giv',)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Forgave  ;  fp  For- 
given, [for  and  give;  Sax.  forgifan  ;  Goth,  fragi- 
ban;  G.  vergeben ;  D.  vergeeven;  Dan.  forgiven  Sw. 
tilgifva.  The  sense  is,  to  give  from,  that  is,  away,  as 
we  see  by  the  Gothic  fra,  from.  The  English"/"'', 
and  G.  arid  D.  ver,  are  the  same  word,  or  from  the 
same  root ;  ver  is  the  Eng.  far.  The  Swedish  til  sig- 
nifies to,  and  in  this  compound  it  signifies  toward  or 
back  ;  so  in  L.  remitto.     See  Give.] 

1.  To  pardon  ;  to  remit,  as  an  offense  or  debt ;  to 
overlook  an  offense,  and  treat  the  offender  as  not 
guilty.  The  original  and  proper  phrase  is  to  forgive 
the  offense,  to  send  it  away,  to  reject  it,  that  is,  not  to 
impute  it,  [put  it  to,]  the  offender.    But,  by  an  easy 
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transition,  we  also  use  the  phrase,  to  forgive  the  per- 
son offending. 

For give  us  our  debts.  Lord's  Prayer. 

If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you.  —  Matt.  vi. 

As  savages  never  forget  a  favor,  so  they  never  forgive  an  in- 
jury. N.  Cliipman. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  pardon,  like  forgive,  may  be 

followed  by  the  name  or  person,  and  by  the  offense  ; 

but  remit  can  be  followed  by  the  offense  only.    We 

forgive  or  pardon  the  man,  but  we  do  not  remit  him. 

2.  To  remit,  as  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 

FOR-GIV'EN,  pp.     Pardoned  ;  remitted. 

FOIUGIVE'NESS,  (for-giv'ness,)  n.t  The  act  of  for- 
giving ;  the  pardon  of  an  offender,  by  which  he  is 
considered  and  treated  as  not  guilty.  The  forgive- 
ness of  enemies  is  a  Christian  duty. 

2.  The  pardon  or  remission  of  an  offense  or  crime; 
as,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

3.  Disposition  to  pardon  ;  willingness  to  forgive 

And  mild  forgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  bluw.  Dryden. 

4.  Remission  of  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 
FOR-GIV'ER,  n.     One  who  pardons  or  remits. 
FOR-GIV'ING,  ppr.    Pardoning;  remitting. 

2.  a.  Disposed  to  forgive  ;  inclined  to  overlook  of- 
fenses :  mild  ;  merciful ;  compassionate  ;  as,  a  for- 
giving temper. 

FOR  (' oT'  ) 

FOP~GOT'T£N,  \ pp-  or  a-  from  FoRGKT- 

FOrl-HAIL',  v.  t.     To  draw  or  distress.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

FO-RIN'SE-€AL,  a.     [L.  fomisccus.] 
Foreign  ;  alien.     [Little  used.] 

FO-RIS-FA-MIL'IATE,  v.i.  [L.  foris,  without,  and 
familia,  family.] 

To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  a  further  share  of  pa- 
ternal inheritance.  Literally,  to  put  one's  self  out  of 
the  family.  El.  of  Criticism. 

FO-RFS-FA-MIL-I-A'TION,  n.  When  a  child  has  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  his  father's  estate,  and  renounces 
all  title  to  a  further  share,  his  act  is  called  forisfamil- 
iatinn,  and  he  is  said  to  be  forisfamiliated.       Encyc. 

FORK,  n.  [Sax./orc;  D.  vork ;  W.forc;  Fr.fourche; 
Ann.  fork ;  Sp.  horca ;  Port,  and  It.  forca  ;  L.  fur- 
ca.\ 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle,  and  a 
blade  of  metal,  divided  into  two  or  more  points  or 
prongs,  used  for  lifting  or  pitching  any  thing;  as,  a 
tablcfork  for  feeding;  a  pitchfork:  a  dungfork,  &c. 
Forks  are  also  made  of  ivory,  wood,  or  other  ma- 
terial. 

2.  A  point;  as,  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forlcs. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

3.  Forks;  in  the  plural,  the  point  where  a  road 
parts  into  two  ;  and  the  point  where  a  river  di- 
vides, or  rather,  where  two  rivers  meet  and  unite 
in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  a  fork. 

FORK,  v.  i.     To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  ;  as,  a  road  forlcs. 
FORK,  v.  t.    To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay. 

2.  To  dig  and  break  ground  with  a  fork. 

3.  To  make  sharp  ;  to  point. 

FORK'ED,  (forkt,)  pp.  Raised,  pitched,  or  dug,  with 
a  fork. 

2.  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts,  points,  or 
shoots  ;  as,  a  forked  tongue;  the  forked  lightning. 

3.  Having  two  or  more  meanings.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
FORK'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  forked  form. 
FORK'ED-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  opening  into  two 

or  more  parts. 
FORK'HEAD,  n.     The  point  of  an  arrow.     Spenser. 
FORK'LESS,  a.     Having  no  fork. 
FORK'TaIL,  n.    A  salmon  in  his  fourth  year's  growth. 

[Local.] 
FORK'Y,   a.     Forked;  furcated;  opening  into  two  or 

more  parts,  shoots,  or  points  ;  as,  a  forky  tongue. 

Pope. 
FOR-LAY',  v.  t.    To  lie  in  wait  'or;  to  ambush  ;  as, 

a  thief  forlays  a  traveler.  Dryden. 

FOR-LIE',   v.  i. ;  prct.  Foklat.    To  lie  before  or  in 

front  of.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

FOR-LORE',  a.     Forlorn.     [JVot  in  use.} 
FOR-LORN',  a,    [Sax.  forloren,  from  forleoran,  to  send 

away,  to  relinquish,  to  desert,  to  lose  ;  leoran,  to  pass, 

to  migrate  ;  D.  verlooren ;  Dan.  forloren,  from  forlo- 

rer,  Sw.  forlorn,  to  lose.     Class  Lr.] 

1.  Deserted  ;  destitute  ;  stripped  or  deprived  ;  for- 
saken.    Hence,  lost ;  helpless  ;  wretched  ;  solitary. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.  Hubberd. 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn.  Milton. 

For  bere/oWorri  and  lost  I  tread.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Taken  away.     [Obs.] 

When  as  night  hath  us  of  Xt^hi  forlorn.  Spenser. 

3.  Small ;  despicable  ;  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Shak. 
FOR-LORN',  n.    A  lost,  forsaken,  solitary  person. 

Shak. 
F0R-L0RN'-H6PE,  n.  Literally,  a  desperate  case  ; 
hence,  in  military  affairs,  a  detachment  of  men  ap- 
pointed to  lead  in  an  assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp, 
enter  a  breach,  or  perform  other  service  attended  with 
uncommon  peril. 
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FOR-LORN'  LY,ado.    In  a  forlorn  manner.    Pollok. 

FOR-LORN'NESS,  n.  Destitution ;  misery  ;  a  forsak- 
en or  wretched  condition.  Boyle. 

FORLYE'.     See  Forlie. 

FORM,  7t.  [L.  forma:  Fr.  forme:  Sp.  forma,  horma; 
It.  forma  ,*  lr.  foirm  ,•  D.  vorm ;  G.  form  ,*  Sw.  and 
Dan.  form.  The  root  of  this  word  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  set,  to  fix, 
to  fit.  The  D.  vormen  is  rendered,  to  form,  to 
shape,  to  mold,  to  confirm ;  and  form  may  be  allied 
to  firm.] 

1.  The  shape  or  external  appearance  of  a  body ; 
the  figure,  as  defined  by  lines  and  angles  ;  that  man- 
ner of  being  peculiar  to  each  body,  which  exhibits  it 
to  the  eye  as  distinct  from  every  other  body.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  form  of  a  circle,  the  form  of  a  square 
or  triangle,  a  circular  form,  the  form  of  the  head-,  or 
of  the  human  body,  a  handsome  form,  an  ugly /otto, 
a  frightful  form. 

Matter  is  the  basis  or  substratum  of  bodies  ;  form 
is  the  particular  disposition  of  matter  in  each  body, 
which  distinguishes  its  appearance  from  that  of  every 
other  body. 

The  form  of  his  visage  was  changed.  —  Dan.  iii. 
Alter  that  he  appeared  in  anodier  form  to  two  of 
walked.  —  Mark  xvi. 

2.  Manner  of  arranging  particulars  ;  disposition  of 
particular  things  ;  as,  a  form  of  words  or  expressions. 

3.  Model ;  draught ;  pattern. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me.  —  2  Tim.  i. 

4.  Beauty  ;  elegance ;  splendor ;  dignity. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  —  Is.  liii. 

5.  Regularity  ;  method  ;  order  This  is  a  rough 
draught  to  be  reduced  to  form. 

6.  Externa!  appearance  without  the  essential  qual- 
ities ;  empty  show. 


7.  Stated  method ;  established  practice ;  ritual  or 
prescribed  mode;  as,  the  firms  of  public  worship; 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceeding  ;  forms  of  civility. 

8.  Ceremony  ;  as,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

9.  Determinate  shape. 

The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void. —Gen.  i. 

10.  Likeness ;  image. 

Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God.  —  Phil.  ii. 

He  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  —  Phil.  ii. 

11.  Manner;  system;  as,  a.  form  of  government ; 
a  monarchical  or  republican  form. 

12.  Manner  of  arrangement;  disposition  of  compo- 
nent parts  ;  as,  the  interior  form  or  structure  of  the 
flesh  or  bones,  or  of  other  bodies. 

13.  A  long  seat ;  a  bench  without  a  back.   Watts. 

v    [In  this  and  the  two  following  senses,  the  English 
pronunciation  is  form.] 

14.  In  schools,  a  class  ;  a  rank  of  students. 

Dryden. 

15.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare.  Prior. 

16.  A  mold  ;  something  to  give  shape,  or  on  which 
things  are  fashioned.  Encyc. 

17.  In  printing,  an  assemblage  of  types,  composed 
and  arranged  in  order,  disposed  into  pages  or  col- 
umns, and  inclosed  and  locked  in  a  chase,  to  re- 
ceive an  impression.  The  outer  form  always  con- 
tains the  first  and  last  pages,  the  inner  form  contains 
the  second  page. 

18.  Essential  form,  is  that  mode  of  existence  which 
constitutes  a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist.  Thus  water  and  light  have  each  its 
particular  form  of  existence,  and  the  parts  of  water 
being  decomposed,  it  ceases  to  be  water.  Accidental 
form   is  not  necessary  to   the  existence  of  a  body. 

Earth  is  earth  still,  whatever  may  be  its  color. 
FORM,  v.  t.     [L.  formo.] 

1.  To  make  or  cause  to  exist  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. 


2.  To  shape ;  to  mold  or  fashion  into  a  particular 
shape  or  state  ;  as,  to  form  an  image  of  stone  or  clay. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  modify.  Dryden. 

4.  To  arrange ;  to  combine  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
as,  to  form  a  line  or  square  of  troops. 

5.  To  adjust ;  to  settle. 

Our  ditferences  with  the  Romanists  are  thus  formed  into  an  in- 
terest. Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  contrive;  to  invent;  as,  to  form  a  design  or 
scheme. 

7.  To  make  up  ;  to  frame  ;  to  settle  by  deductions 
of  reason  ;  as,  to  form  an  opinion  or  judgment  ;  to 
form  an  estimate. 

8.  To  mold;  to  model  by  instruction  and  discipline  ; 
as,  to  form  the  mind  to  virtuous  habits  by  education. 

9.  To  combine  ;  to  unite  individuals  into  a  col- 
lective body  ;  as,  to  form  a  society  for  missions. 

10.  To  make  ;  to  establish.  The  subscribers  are 
formed  by  law  into  a  corporation.  They  have  formed 
regulations  for  their  government. 

11.  To  compile  ;  as,  to  form  a  body  of  laws  or 
customs;  to  form  a  digest. 
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12.  To  constitute  ;  to  make.  Duplicity  forms  no 
part  of  his  character.  These  facts  form  a  safe  foun- 
dation for  our  conclusions.  The  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  form  the  legislative  body. 

13.  In  grammar,  to  make  by  derivation,  or  by 
affixes  or  prefixes.  L.  do,  in  the  preterit,  forms 
dedi. 

14.  To  enact ;  to  make  ;  to  ordain  ;  as,  to  form  a 
law  or  an  edict. 

FORM,  i'.  i.    To  take  a  form. 

FORM'AL,  a.t  According  to  form  ;  agreeable  to  es- 
tablished mode  ;  regular ;  methodical. 

2.  Strictly  ceremonious  ;  precise ;  exact  to  affecta- 
tion ;  as,  a  man  formal  in  his  dress,  his  gait,  or  de- 
portment. 

3.  Done  in  due  form,  or  with  solemnity  ;  express  ; 
according  to  regular  method  ;  not  incidental,  sud- 
den, or  irregular.  He  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the 
treat}'. 

4.  Regular  ;  methodical  ;  as,  the  formal  stars. 

Waller. 

5.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  without  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  ;  external ;  as,  formal  duty  ;  formal 
worship. 

0.  Depending  on  customary  forms. 
Still  in  constraint  your  sullering  sex  remains, 

Or  bound  in  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is ; 
constituent  ;  essential. 

Of  letters  the  material  part  is  breath  and  voice  ;  the  formal  is 
constituted  by  the  motions  and  figure  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Holder. 

8.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  characteristic ; 
regular ;  proper. 

To  make  of  liim  a.  formal  man  again.  Shale. 

FORM'AL-ISAI,  n.  A  resting  in  mere  external  forms 
of  religion. 

FORM'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  observes  forms,  or  prac- 
tices external  ceremonies.     More  generally, 

2.  One  who  rests  in  external  religious  forms,  or 
observes  the  forms  of  worship,  without  possessing 
the  life  and  spirit  of  religion.  A  grave  face  and  the 
regular  practice  of  ceremonies  have  often  gained  to 
a  formalist  the  reputation  of  piety. 

FOR-MAL'I-TY,  n.  The  practice  or  observance  of 
forms. 

Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and   piety  are  never  more 
studied  and  elaborate  than  in  desperate  designs. 

K.  Charles. 

2.  Ceremony  ;  mere  conformity  to  customary  modes. 
Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter  of  formality 

and  custom,  but  ol  consciei^e.  Allerbuiy. 

3.  Established  order ;  rule  of  proceeding ;  mode  ; 
method  ;  as,  the  formalities  of  judicial  process ;  for- 
malities of  law. 

4.  Order  ;  decorum  to  be  observed  ;  customary 
mode  of  behavior.  L'Estrange. 

5.  Customary  mode  of  dress  ;  habit;  robe.  Swift. 
G.  External  appearance.  Olanville. 

7.  Essence;  the  quality  which  constitutes  a  thing 
what  it  is. 

The  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

StUiingJleel. 

8.  In  the  schools,  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is 
conceived  ;  or  a  manner  in  an  object,  importing  r 
relation  to  the  understanding,  by  which  it  may  tv 
distinguished  from  another  object.     Thus  animalil 
anil  rationality  'Ate  formalities.  Encyc. 

FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  L     To  model.     [JVot  used.] 

Hooker. 

FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  formality.  [Litv 
used.]  Hales. 

FORM'AL-I7,-£D,)7p.     Modeled. 

FORM'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Modeling. 

FORM'AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  established  fonr 
rule,  order,  rite,  or  ceremony.  A  treaty  was  cr.tt- 
eluded  and  formally  ratified  by  both  parties. 

2.  Ceremoniously;  stiffly;  precisely;  as,  tobe'Alrf 
and  formally  reserved. 

3.  In  open  appearance  ;  in  a  visible  and  apparent 
state. 

You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided  agalqet  the 
authorized  guides  of  the  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  .woplo. 
Aoolcer. 

4.  Essentially ;  characteristically. 

That  which  formally  makes  this  [charity]  a  Christian  grace,  is 
the  spring  from  which  it  flows.  Smalridge. 

FOR' MM  PAU'PER-IS,  [L.]  To  sue  in  forma  pau- 
peris, is  to'sue  as  a  poor  man,  which  relieves  from 
costs.  Bouvicr. 

FOR'MATE,n.  [A  more  correct  term  than  Foismiate  ; 
but  both  are  used.]  A  salt  composed  of  formic  acid 
combined  with  any  base. 

FOR-M  A'TION,  7i.    [Fr.,  from  L.  formatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  making  ;  the  act  of  cre- 
ating or  causing  to  exist ;  or,  more  generally,  the  op- 
eration of  bringing  things  together,  or  of  shaping 
and  giving  form  ;  as,  the  formation  of  the  earth ;  the 
formation  of  a  state  or  constitution. 

2.  Generation;  production;  as,  the  formation  of 
ideas. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed.  Ex- 
amine the  peculiar  formation  of  the  heart. 
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4.  In  grammar,  the  act  or  manner  of  forming  one 
word  from  another,  as  controller  from  controL 

5.  In  geology,  formation  may  signify  a  single  mass 
of  one  kind  of  rock,  more  or  less  extensive,  or  a  col- 
lection of  mineral  substances,  formed  by  the  same 
agent,  under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances  ;  or 
it  may  convey  the  ider  that  certain  masses  or  col- 
lections of  minerals  v  -e  formed  not  only  by  tiie 
same  agent,  but  also  airing  the  same  geological 
epoch.  In  this  latter  ;nse  the  term  is  almost  al- 
w  'iys  employed.  Ckuvclanil. 

Formation  is  that  <  /(lection  or  assemblage  of  beds 
or  layers,  strata,  or  portions  of  earth,  or  minerals, 
which  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  the  same  epoch, 
and  to  have  the  same  general  characters  of  compo- 
sition and  lodgment.  Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 
FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Giving  form  ;  having  the  power 
of  giving  form  ;  plastic  ;  as,  the  formative  arts. 

The  meanest  plant  can  not  be  raised  without  seeds,  by  any./orm- 
alioe  power  residing  in  the  soil.  Benlley. 

2.  In  grammar,  sei-ving  to  form  ;  derivative  ;  not 
radical ;  as,  a  termination  merely  formative. 

FORM'A-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  that  which  serves 
merely  to  give  form,  and  is  no  part  of  the  radical. 

FORMED,  pp.  Made;  shaped;  molded;  planned; 
arranged  ;  combined  ;  enacted  ;  constituted. 

FOR'ME-DON,  n.  [forma  doni.}  In  English  law,  a 
writ  of  right  for  a  tenant  in  tail.  This  writ  has  now 
been  abolished.  P-  Cije. 

FORM'ER.n.     He  that  forms  ;  a  maker;  an  author. 

FOR'MER,  a.  comp.  [Sax.  form,  forma,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered primus,  first.  The  Saxon  word  seems  to  be 
coi?  nosed  of fore  and  ma,  more  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
co   yldent.J 

.  Before  in  time  ;  preceding  another  or  something 
#    e  in  order  of  time  ;  opposed  to  latter. 

iet  former   husband,  who  sent  her  away,  may  not    take    her 
again  to  be  his  wile,  after  that  she  is  defiled.  —  Dei't.  xxiv. 
Thu  former  and  the  latter  rain.  — Jer.  v. 

2.  Past,  and  frequently  ancient,  long  past. 
For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age.  —  Job  via. 

3.  Near  the  beginning  ;  preceding  ;  as,  the  former 
part  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 

4.  Mentioned  before  another. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic  :  a  man 
may  be  the  former  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  want 
of  judgment;  but  he  can  no:  be  the  latter  without  both  that 
aud  an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

FOR'MER-LY,  adv.  In  time  past,  either  in  time  im- 
mediately preceding,  or  at  any  indefinite  distance; 
of  oltl  ;  heretofore.  We  formerly  imported  slaves 
from  Africa.  Nations  formerly  made  slaves  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  war. 
FORM'FUL,  a.  Ready  to  form  ;  creative  ;  imagina- 
tive. Thomson. 
FOR'AII-ATE,    n.    [from  I.,  formica,  an  ant.1 

A  salt  composed  of  the  formic  acid  and  a  base. 
[See  Formate.] 
FOR'MIC,  a.     [h- formica,  an  ant.] 

Pertaining  to  ants  ;   as,  the  formic  acid-,  an  acid 
obtained  originally  from  red  ants,  but  now  formed 
by  artificial  distillation. 
FOR-MI-Ca'TION,  n.     [L.  formicatio,  from  formica,  or 
formica,  an  ant.] 

A  sensation  of  the  body  resembling  that  made  by 
the  creeping  of  ants  on  the  skin. 
FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  o.     [L.  formidabilis,   from  formido, 
feai.J 

Exciting  fear  or  apprehension  ;  impressing  dread  ; 
adapted  to  excite  fear  and  deter  from  approach,  en- 
counter, or  undertaking.     It  expresses  less  than  ter- 
rible, terrific,  tremendous,  horrible,  and  frightful. 
They  seemed  to  fear  the /orrruaVr6te  sight.  Drytten. 

1  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formidable, 
when  you  see  so  many  pages  behind.  Dryden. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  for- 
midable, or  adapted  to  excite  dread. 

FOR'MI-DA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  impress  fear. 

FOR'MILL,  v.  t.     To  order.     [ Craven  dialect.] 

FORM'LESS,  a.  [from  form.]  Shapeless  ;  without 
a  determinate  form ;  wanting  legularity  of  shape. 

Shale. 

FORM'TJ-LA,  n.     [L.]     A  prescribed  form  ;  a  rule  or 

2.  In  medicine,  a  prescription.  [model. 

3.  In  church  affairs,  a  confession  of  faith.   Encyc. 

4.  In  mathematics,  a  general  expression  for  resolv- 
ing certain  cases  or  problems.  Cyc. 

5.  In  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  the  symbols  rep- 
resenting the  different  substances.  Ure. 

FORM'IT-LA-RY,n.    [Fr. /Dram/We,  from  L.  formula.] 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed  forms, 
as  of  oaths,  declarations,  prayers,  and  the  like ;  a 
book  of  precedents.  Encyc. 

2.  Prescribed  form  ;  formula. 
FORM'O-LA-RY,  a.     Stated;  prescribed;  ritual. 
FORM'ULE,  re.     [Fr.']     A   set  or  prescribed    model  ; 

formula.  Johnson. 

FORN'1-CaTE,      )   a.     [L.  fornicatus,  from  fornix,  an 
FORN'I-€J-TED,  (       arch.] 

Arched;  vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace.  Encyc. 
FORN'1-CaTE,  v.   L       [L.  fornicor,   from   fornix,   a 
brothel.] 
To  commit  lewdness,  as  an   unmarried  man  or 
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as  a  married   man  with  an  unmarried 


woman 
woman. 

If  a  Brahmin  fornicate  witli  a  Nayr  woman,  he  shall  not  thereby 
lose  his  caste.  As.  Rescarclies. 

FORN-I-Ca'TION,  re.     [\„  fornicatio.] 

1.  The  incontinence  or  lewdness  of  unmarried 
persons,  male  or  female ;  also,  the  criminal  con- 
versation of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried 
woman.  Laws  of  Connecticut. 

2.  Adultery     Matt.  v. 

3.  Incest.     1  Cor.  v. 

4.  Idolatry  ;  a  forsaking  of  the  true  God,  and  wor- 
shiping of  idols.     2  Chron.  xxi.     Rev.  xix. 

5.  An  arching  ;  the  forming  of  a  vault. 
FORN'I-Ga-TOR,  re.     An  unmarried  person,  male  or 

female,  who  has  criminal  conversation  with  the 
other  sex  ;  also,  a  married  man  who  has  sexual  com- 
merce with  an  unmarried  woman.   [See  Adultery.] 

2.  A  lewd  person. 

3.  An  idolater. 

FORN'I-€a-TRESS,  re.    An  unmarried  female  guilty 

of  lewdness.  Shale. 

FOR-PaSS',  v.   i.       To  go   by  ;    to  pass   unnoticed. 

Spenser. 
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INE',  v.  i.    To  pine  or  waste  away.     [( 

Spenser. 
FOR-RAY',  v.  t.     To  ravage.     [Obs.]     [Qu.  forage.] 

Spenser. 
FOR-RAY',  n.  The  act  of  ravaging.  [See  Foray.] 
FOR-SaKE',  v.  t.ffpreL  Forsook;  pp.  Forsaken. 
[Sax.  forsacan ,  forsa'can  :  for,  a  negative,  and  secan, 
to  seek.  (See  Seek.)  Sw.  fbrsaka,  Dan.  forsagtr, 
G.  vcrsagen,  D.  vcriaakcn,  to  deny,  to  renounce. 
See  Seek  and  Say.] 

1.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely;  to  desert;  to  aban- 
don ;  to  depart  from.  Friends  and  flatterers  forsake 
us  in  adversity. 

Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live.  —  Prov.  ix. 

2.  To  abandon  ;  to  renounce  ;  to  reject. 

If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  iii  my  judgments. 

—  Ps.  lxxxix. 
Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  leave;  to  withdraw  from;  to  fail.  In  anger, 
the  color  forsakes  the  cheeks.  In  severe  trials,  let 
not  fortitude  forsake  you. 

4.  In  Scripture,  God  forsakes  his  people,  when  he 
withdraws  his  aid,  or  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

Brown. 
FOR-SAK'ER,  n.    One  that  forsakes  or  deserts. 
FOR-SAK'EN,  pp.  or  a.     Deserted  ;  left  ;  abandoned. 
FOR-SAK'ING,  ppr.     Leaving  or  deserting. 
FOR-SAK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  deserting;  dereliction. 
FOR-SAY',  v.t.    To  forbid  ;  to  renounce.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
FOR-SLACK',  v.  t.     To  delay.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

FOR-SOOTH',   adv.      [Sax.  forsothe;  for    and    soth, 
true.] 
In  truth  ;  in  fact ;  certainly  ;  very  well. 

A  fit  man,  forsooth,  to  govern  a  realm  I  Hayward. 

[It  is  generally  used  in  an  ironical  or  cotttemptuous 
,  sense.] 
FORS'TER,re.     A  forester.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

FOR-SWEaR',  v.  t.;'<prrt.  Forswore;  pp.  Forsworn. 
[Sax.  forsw&rian ;  Dan.  forsvarer ;  Sw.fbrsodra;  G. 
verschtobren,  ubschwb ren ;  D.  afzweeren.  See  Swear 
and  Answer.] 

1.  To  reject  or  renounce  upon  oath.  Skak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 

As  truth,  how  loudly  ha  forswears  thy  gold  1  Dryden. 

To  forswear  one's  self,  is  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  per- 
jure one's  self. 

Thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself. —  Matt.  v. 

FOR-SWEAR',  v.  i.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  commit  per- 
jury. Shak. 

FOR-SWEAR'ER,  n.  One  who  rejects  on  oath  ;  one 
who  is  perjured  ;  one  that  swears  a  false  oath. 

FOR-SWEAR'ING,  ppr.  Denying  on  oath  ;  swearing 
falsely. 

FOR  SWONK',  a.     [Sax.  swincan,  to  labor.] 

Overlabored.     [Obs  j  Spenser. 

FOIt  SWORE',  pret.  of  Forsweah. 

FOI!  SWORN',  pp.  of  Forsweah.  Renounced  on  oath  ; 
perJurecT. 

FOR-SWoRN'NESS,  re.    The.  state  of  being  forsworn. 

Manning. 

FORT,  re.  [Fr.  fort ;  It.  and  Port,  forte ;  Sp.  fuerte  ; 
fuerza;  L.fortis,  strong.] 

1.  A  fortified  place  ;  usually,  a  small  fortified  place  ; 
a  place  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  and  para- 
pet, or  with  palisades,  stockades,  or  other  means  of 
defense  ;  also,  any  building  or  place  fortified  for  se- 
curity against  an  enemy  ;  a  castle. 
0.  A  strong  side  ;  opposed  to  weak  side  or  foible. 

FORT' AL-ICE,  re.  A  small  outwork  of  a  fortification. 
The  same  as  Fortelage. 

FOR'TE,  (for'ta,)  adv.  [It.]  A  direction  to  sing  or 
play  with  loudness  or  force. 

FORTE,  re.  [Fr.]  The  strong  point ;  that  art  or  de- 
partment in  which  one  excels. 

FORT'ED,  a.    Furnished  with  forts ;  guarded  bv  forts. 

Shak. 
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FORTH,  adv.  [Sax.  forth  ;  G.  fort;  D.  voort. ;  from 
fore,  for,  faran,  to  go,  to  advance.] 

1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time  ;  in  advance  :  as, 
from  that  day  forth;  from  that  time  forth. 

2.  Forward  in  place  or  ordtr  ;  as,  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  fortfu 

3.  Out ;  abroad ;  noting  progression  or  advance 
from  a  state  of  confinement ;  as,  the  plants  in  spring 
put  forth  leaves. 

When  winter  past,  aud  summer  scarce  begun, 

Invites  thi-.ni/orl/i  to  labor  in  the  sun.  Diylen. 

4.  Out  ;  away  ;  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place  ; 
as,  send  him  forth  of  France.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Out  into  public  view,  or  public  character.  Your 
country  calls  you  forth  into  its  service. 

6.  Thoroughly  ;  from  beginning  to  end.     [Obs.] 

7.  On  to  the  end.     [Obs.]  [Stale. 
FORTH,  prej>.     Out  of. 

From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfrel.  Shak. 

Some  fordi  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

FORTH,  re.     [Su.  Goth,  fort.]     A  way. 

FoRTH'GOM'ING,  a.  [See  Come.]  Ready  to  ap- 
pear; making  appearance.  Let  the  prisoner  be  forth- 
coming. 

FORTH'Go'ING,  re.  A  going  forth,  or  utterance;  a 
proceeding  from.  Chalmers. 

FORTH'GO'ING,  a.    Going  forth. 

F0R-TH1NK',  v.  L    To  repent  of.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

FORTH-IS'SU-ING,  (-ish'shu-ing,)  a.  [See  Issue.] 
Issuing  ,  coming  out ;  coining  forward  as  from  a 
covert.  Pope. 

FORTH-RIGHT',  adv.  [See  Rikht.]  Straight  for- 
ward ;  in  a  straight  direction.     [Obs.]  Sidney. 

FORTH-RIGHT',  re.     A  straight  path.    [Obs.]   Shale. 

FORTH'WARD,  adv.     Forward.  Bp.  Fisher. 

FORTH-WITH',  adv.  [forth  and  with.]  Immediate- 
ly ;  without  delay  ;  directly. 

Immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  and 
he  received  his  sight  for thwiih. — Acts  ix. 

FOR'THY,  adv.     [Sax.  forthi.] 

Therefore.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

FOR'TI-ETH,  a.  [See  Forty.]  The  fourth  tcntli , 
noting  the  number  next  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

FOR'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  fortified.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

FOR-TI-FI-Ga'TION,  B.t  [See  Fortify.]  The  act 
of  fortifying. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  to  defend 
them  against  an  enemy,  by  means  of  moats,  ramparts, 
parapets,  and  other  bulwarks.  Encyc. 

3.  The  works  erected  to  defend  a  place  against  at 
tack. 

4.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

5.  Additional  strength. 

FOR'Tl-FlEV,  pp.  or  a.     Made  strong  against  attacks. 

FOR'TI-FI-ER,7i.     One  who  erects  works  for  defense. 

2.  One  who  strengthens,  supports,  and  upholds  ; 

that  which  strengthens.  Sidney. 

FOR'Tl-F5,  v.  t.     [Fr. fortifier;  Sp. fortificar ;  It.  for- 

tificarc.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  add  to  the  strength  of;  as, 
to  fortify  wine  by  the  addition  of  brandy.     [Recent.] 

2.  To  surround  with  a  wall,  ditch,  palisades,  or 
other  works,  with  a  view  to  defend  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy  ;  to  strengthen  and  secure  by 
forts,  batteries,  and  other  works  of  art;  as,  to  fortify 
a  city,  town,  or  harbor. 

3.  To  strengthen  against  any  attack  ;  as,  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  any  sudden  calamity. 

4.  To  confirm  ;  to  add  strength  and  firmness  to; 
as,  to  fortify  an  opinion  or  resolution  ;  to  fortify  hope 
or  desire. 

5.  To  furnish  witli  strength  or  means  of  resisting 
force,  violence,  or  assault. 

FOR'TI-F?,  Ji.  i.    To  raise  strong  places.       Milton. 

FOR'TI-Ff-ING,  ppr.    Making  strong  against  attacks. 

FOR'TI-LAGE,  re.  A  little  fort;  a  blockhouse.  [A'ot 
used  ]  Spenser. 

FORT'IN,  re  [Fr.]  A  little  fort ;  a  field  fort ;  a 
sconce.  Shak. 

FOR-TIS'SfMO,  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  to  sing 
with  the  til  most  strength  or  loudness. 

FOR'Tl  TER  IJV  RE,  [L.]  Firmly  in  action  or  exe- 
cution. 

FOR'TI-TUDE,  re.t  [L.  fortiludo,  from  fortii,  strong.] 
That  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  or  soul  which 
enables  a  person  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness 
and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or  adversity  without 
murmuring,  depression,  or  despondency.  Fortitude 
is  the  basis  or  source  of  genuine  courage  or  intrepid- 
ity in  danger,  of  patience  in  suffering,  of  forbearance 
under  injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  conditions 
of  life.  We  sometimes  confound  the  effect  with  the 
cause,  and  use  fortitude  as  synonymous  with  courage 
or  patience ;  but  courage  is  an  active  virtue  or  vice, 
and  patience  is  the  effect  of  fortitude. 

Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  Lhe  other  virtues.    Locke. 

FORT'LET,  re.     A  little  fort. 

FORT'NTGIIT,  (fort'nlte,)  re.  [Contracted  from  four- 
teen nights,  our  ancestors  reckoning  time  by  nights 
and  winters  ;  so,  also,  sevennights,  sennight,  a  week. 
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Non  dierum  numerum,  ut  nos,  sed  noctium  compu- 
tant.     Tacitus.] 
The  space  of  fourteen  days ;  two  weeks. 

FORT'NIGHT-LY,  adv.  Once  in  a  fortnight ;  at  in- 
tervals of  a  fortnight.  England. 

FOR'TRBSS,  n.  t  [Fr.  forlcresse ;  It.  fortezza,  from  fort, 
forte,  strong.] 

1.  Any  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle ;  a  strong- 
hold ;  a  place  of  defense  or  security.  The  English 
have  a  strong  fortress  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or 
that  rock  is  a  fortress. 

2.  Defense  ;  safety ;  security. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  fortress.  —  Ps.  xviii. 

FOR'TRESS,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  fortresses;  to 
guard  ;  to  fortify.  Shah. 

FOR'TRESS-ED,  (for'trest,)  a.  Defended  by  a  for- 
tress ;  protected  ;  secured.  Spenser. 

FOR-TO'I-TOUS,  a.  t  [L.  fortuitus,  from  the  root  of 
firs,  forte,  fortuna  ;  Fr.  fortuit ;  It.  and  Sp.  firtuito. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  come,  to  fall,  to  happen. 
See  Fare.] 

Accidental ;  casual ;  happening  by  chance  ;  coming 
or  occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known 
cause.  We  speak  of  fortuitous  events,  when  they 
occur  without  our  foreseeing  or  expecting  them ;  and 
of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  when  we  suppose 
the  concourse  not  to  result  from  the  design  and  power 
of  a  controlling  agent.  But  an  event  can  not  be  in 
fact  fortuitous.     [See  Accidental  and  Casual.] 

FOR-TO'I-TOOS-LY,  adv.  Accidentally;  casually; 
by  chance. 

FOR-Tfj'l-TOTJS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ac- 
cidental ;  accident ;  chance. 

FOR-Tfj'I-TY,  «.    Accident. 

FOR'TIJ-NATE,  (fort'yu-nate,)  a.  f  [L.  fortunatus.  See 
Fortune.] 

1.  Coming  bv  good  luck  orfavorable  chance ;  bring- 
ing some  unexpected  guod  ;  as,  a  fortunate  event ;  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  ;  a  fortunate 
ticket  in  a  lottery. 

2.  Lucky  ;  successful ;  receiving  some  unforeseen 
or  unexpected  good,  or  some  good  which  was  not  de- 
pendent on  one's  own  skill  or  efforts ;  as,  a  fortunate 
adventurer  in  a  lottery.  I  was  most  fortunate  thus 
unexpectedly  to  meet  my  friend. 

3.  Successful ;  happy  ;  prosperous ;  receiving  or  en- 
joying some  good  in  consequence  of  efforts,  but  where 
the  event  was  uncertain,  and  not  absolutely  in  one's 
power.  The  brave  man  is  usually  fortunate.  We 
say,  a  fortunate  competitor  for  a  fair  lady,  or  for  a 
crown. 

FOR'TCJ-NATE-LY,  ado.  Luckily  ;  successfully  ;  hap- 
pily ;  by  good  fortune,  or  favorable  chance  or  issue. 

FOR'TU-NATE-NESS,  n.  Good  luck  ;  success  ;  hap- 
piness. Sidney. 

FOR'TTTNE,  (fort'yun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  fortuna;  Sp. 
and  It.  fortuna  ;  Ann.  fortun  ;  from  the  root  of  Sax. 
faran,  to  go,  or  L.  fero  or  porto.  So  in  D.  gebeuren, 
to  happen,  to  fall,  from  the  root  of  bear  ;  gebcurtenis, 
an  event.  We  find  the  same  word  in  opportunus, 
(cb-portunus,)  seasonable.  The  primary  sense  is  an 
event,  that  which  comes  or  befalls.  So  Fr.  heureuz, 
from  heure,  hour,  that  is,  time,  season,  and  L.  tern- 
pestivus.  (See  Hour  and  Time.)  The  Russ.  pora, 
time,  season,  is  of  this  family,  and  fortune  is  closely 
allied  to  it,] 

1.  Properly,  chance  ;  accident ;  luck  ;  the  arrival 
of  something  in  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner. 
Hence  the  heathens  deified  chance,  and  consecrated 
temples  and  altars  to  the  goddess.  Hence  the  mod- 
ern use  of  the  word,  for  a  power  supposed  to  distrib- 
ute the  lots  of  life  according  to  her  own  humor. 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state.  Sliak. 

2.  The  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man. 

In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies.  Dryden. 

3.  Success,  good  or  bad  ;  event. 

Our  equal  crimen  shall  equal  fortune  give.  Dryden. 

4.  The  chance  of  life ;  means  of  living ;  wealth. 
Bis  father  dying,  he  wits  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Swift. 

5.  Estate ;  possessions ;  as,  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune. 

6.  A  large  estate  ;  great  wealth.  This  is  often  the 
sense  of  the  word  standing  alone  or  unqualified  ;  as, 
a  gentleman  or  lady  of  fortune.  To  the  ladies  we 
say,  Beware  of /ortune-hunters. 

7.  The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman ;  generally,  of 
a  woman. 

8.  Futurity  ;  future  state  or  events  ;  destiny.  The 
young  are  anxious  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 

You,  who  men's  fortunes  in  their  faces  read.  Cowley. 

FOR'TIINE,  v.  t.    To  make  fortunate.     [JVot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
2.  To  dispose,  fortunately  or  not ;  also,  to  presage. 
[  Obs.l  Dryden. 

FOR'T  tjNE,  v.  i.  To  befall ;  to  fall  out ;  to  happen ; 
to  come  casually  to  pass. 

It  fortuned  the  same  night  that  a  Cnristian,  Berving  a  Turk  in 
the  camp,  secretly  gave  the  watchmen  warniDg.    Knoltes. 

FOR'TIJNE-BQOK,  n.  A  book  to  be  consulted  to 
discover  future 'events.  Crashaw. 
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FOR'TUN-ED,  a.     Supplied  by  fortune.  Shale. 

FOR'TUNE-HUNT'ER,  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to 
marry  a  woman  with  a  large  portion,  with  a  view  to 
enrich  himself.  Addison. 

FOR'TTJNE-HUNT'ING,  n.  The  seeking  of  a  for- 
tune by  marriage. 

FOR'Tl}NE-LESS,  a.  Luckless ;  also,  destitute  of  a 
fortune  or  portion. 

FOR'Tt|NE-TELL,  v.  t.  To  tell,  or  pretend  to  tell, 
the  future  events  of  one's  life ;  to  reveal  futurity. 

Shak. 

FOR'TUNE-TELL'ER,  n.  One  who  tells,  or  pretends 
to  foretell,  the  events  of  one's  life  ;  an  impostor  who 
deceives  people,  by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events. 

FOR'TIJNE-TELL'ING,  ppr.  Telling  the  future 
events  of  one's  life. 

FOR'TCJNE-TELL'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
foretelling  the  future  fortune  or  events  of  one's  life, 
which  is  a  punishable  crime. 

FOR'TIJN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

FOR'TY,  a.  [Sax.  feowertig ;  feower,  four,  and  tig, 
ten.    See  Four.] 

1.  Four  times  ten. 

2.  An  indefinite  number;  a  colloquial  use.  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  forty  more.  Swift. 

Fo'RUiM,  n.  [L.  See  Fair.]  In  Rome,  a  public 
place,  where  causes  were  judicially  tried,  and  ora- 
tions delivered  to  the  people ;  also,  a  market-place. 
Hence, 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court ;  any  assembly  empowered 
to  hear  and  decide  causes ;  also,  jurisdiction. 

FOR-WAN'DER,  v.  i.  To  wander  away ;  to  rove 
wildly.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

FOR'WARD,  adv.  [Sax.  forweard  ;  for,  fore,  and 
weard,  turned,  L.  versus  ;  directed  to  the  fore  part.] 

Toward  a  part  or  place  before  or  in  front ;  onward  ; 
progressively;  opposed  to  Backward.     Go  forward  ; 
move  forward.     He  ran  backward  and  fonoard. 
In  a  skip,  forward  denotes  toward  the  fore  part. 

FOR'WARD,  a.  Near  or  at  the  fore  part ;  in  advance 
of  something  else  ;  as,  the  forward  gun  in  a  ship, 
or  the  forward  ship  in  a  fleet ;  the  forward  horse  in 
a  team. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt ;  strongly  inclined. 

Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor;  the  same 
which  1  also  was  forward  to  do.  — Gal.  ii. 

3.  Ardent;  eager;  earnest;  violent. 

Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

4.  Bold  ;  confident ;  less  reserved  or  modest  than 
is  proper ;  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  the  boy  is  too  fonoard 
for  his  years. 

5.  Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  advanced 
for  the  season.  The  grass  or  the  grain  is  fonoard,  or 
forward  for  the  season  ;  we  have  a  fonoard  spring. 

6.  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  too  ready.  Be  not  fonoard  to 
speak  in  public.  Prudence  directs  that  we  be  not 
too  forward  to  believe  current  reports. 

7.  Anterior ;  fore. 

Let  us  take  the  instant  by  the /ormaro!  top.  ■  Shak. 

8.  Advanced  ;  not  behindhand.  Shak. 
FOR'WARD,  v.  U     To  advance  ;   to  help  onward  ;  to 

promote  ;  as,  to  forward  a  good  design. 

2.  To  accelerate ;  to  quicken  ;  to  hasten  ;  as,  to 
forward  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  to  forward  one  in 
improvement. 

3.  To  send  forward  ;  to  send  toward  the  place  of 
destination  ;  to  transmit ;  as,  to  forward  a  letter  or 
dispatches. 

FOR'WARD-ED,  pp.  Advanced  ;  promoted  ;  aided 
in  progress  ;  quickened  ;  sent  onward  ;  transmitted. 

FOR'WARD-ER,  n.  He  that  promotes,  or  advances 
in  progress. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods;  a 
forwarding  merchant.  America. 

FOR'WARD-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Advancing  ;  promoting  ; 
aiding  n  progress  ;  accelerating  in  growth;  sending 
onward  ;  transmitting. 

FOR'WARD-ING,  ?i.  The  act  oremployment  of  trans- 
mitting or  sending  forward  merchandise  and  other 
property  for  others. 

FOR'WARD-LY,  adv.    Eagerly ;  hastily  ;  quickly. 

Atterbury. 

FOR'WARD-NESS,  n.  Cheerful  readiness ;  prompt- 
ness. It  expresses  more  than  willingness.  We  ad- 
mire the  forwardness  of  Christians  in  propagating  the 
gospel. 

2.  Eagerness ;  ardor.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
restrain  the  forwardness  of  youth. 

3.  Boldness  ;  confidence;  assurance;  want  of  due 
reserve  or  modesty. 

In  Prance  it  is  usual  to  bring  children  into  company,  and  cher- 
ish in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and 
assurance.  Addison. 

4.  A  state  of  advance  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  as, 
the  forwardness  of  spring  or  of  corn. 

FOR-WaSTE',  v.  t.     To  waste  ;  to  desolate.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Spenser. 

FOR-WEA'RY,  v.  t.     To  dispirit.     [Jfol  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
Chaucer. 
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FOR-WEEP',  v.  i.    To  weep  much. 


Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children 


Shak. 


2.  To  cherish  ;   to  forward ;   to  promote  growth. 
The  genial  warmth  of  spring  fosters  the  plants. 

3.  To  cherish  ;  to  encourage ;  to  sustain  and  pro- 
mote ;  as,  to  foster  passion  or  genius. 

FOS'TER,  v.  i.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up  to- 
gether. Spenser. 

FOS'TER,  n.     A  forester.  Spenser. 

FOS'TER-AGE,  n.    The  charge  of  nursing.  Ralegh. 

FOS'TER-BROTH'ER,  (-bruth'er,)  n.  A  male  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not 
the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

FOS'TER-CHILD,  n.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman 
not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

Addison. 

FOS'TER-DAM,  n.  A  nurse ;  one  that  perforins  the 
office  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to  a  child.     Dnjden. 

FOS'TER-EARTH,  (-erth,)'n.  Earth  by  which  a  plant 
is  nourished,  though  not  its  native  soil.        Philips. 

FOS'TER-iCD,  pp.     Nourished  ;  cherished  ;  promoted. 

FOS'TER-ER,  n.  A  nurse  ;  one  that  feeds  and  nour- 
ishes in  the  place  of  parents.  Dauics. 

FOS'TER-FA'THER,  n.  One  who  takes  the  place  of 
a  father  in  feeding  and  educating  a  child.     Bacon. 

FOS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Nursing ;  cherishing  ;  bringing 
up. 

FOS'TER-ING,  a.     That  cherishes  and  encourages. 

FOS'TER-ING,  n      The  act  of  nursing,  nourishing, 
and  cherishing. 
2.  Nourishment.  Chaucer. 

FOS'TER-LING,  re.     A  foster  child.  B.  Jonson. 

FOS'TER-MENT,  n.  Food  ;  nourishment.  [JVot  used.] 

FOS'TER-MOTH'ER,  (-muth'er,)  n.    A  nurse. 


FOR'WORD,  (wind,)  n.  [fore  and  word.]  A  promise, 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

FOR-ZAJV'DO,  (fort-san'do,)  [It.]  in  music,  directs 
that  notes  are  to  be  boldly  struck  and  continued. 

FOSSE,  «.  [Fr.  fosse  ;  Sp.  fosa ;  L.  and  It.  fossa ;  from 
fossas,fodio,  to  dig.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  A  ditch  or  moat ;  a  word  used  in  fortification. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone,  with  a 
large  aperture.  Encyc. 

FOS'SIL,  a.  [Fr.  fissile;  Sp.  fosil;  It.  fissile;  L.  fos- 
silis;  from  fodio,fossus,  to  dig.]  • 

Dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  as,  fossil  coal  ;  fossil  salt. 
The  term  fossil  is  now  appropriated  to  those  organic 
substances  which  have  become  penetrated  by  earthy 
or  metallic  particles,  and  are  found  in  rocks  or  the 
earth.  Thus  we  say,  fossil  shells,  fossil  bones,  fossil 
wood.  Cleaveland. 

FOS'SIL,  n.    A  substance  dug  from  the  earth. 

Fossil,  among  mineralogists  and  geologists,  is  now 
used  to  designate  the  petrified  forms  of  plants  and 
animals,  which  occur  in  the  strata  composing  the 
surface  of  our  globe.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
denote  simple  and  compound  mineral  bodies,  such  as 
earths,  salts,  bitumens,  and  metals.  P.  Cyc. 

FOS'SIL-Co'PAL,  n.  Highgate  resin  ;  a  resinous 
substance  found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay 
at  Highgate,  near  London.  It  appears  to  be  a  true 
vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly  changed  by  remaining 
in  the  earth.  Cyc.     Aikin. 

FOS-SIL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  fossilis  and  fero.] 

Containing  fossil  or  organic  remains ;  as,  fossilifcr- 
ous  rocks. 

FOS'SIL-IST,  n.  One  who  studies  the  nature  and 
properties  of  fossils ;  one  who  is  versed  in  the  sci- 
ence of  fossils.  Black. 

FOS-SIL-I-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  a  fossil  or  petrifaction.      Journ.  of  Sci. 

FOS'SIL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  fossil  or  petri- 
faction ;  as,  to  fossilize  bones  or  wood.     Journ.  of  Sci. 

FOS'SIL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  changed  into  & 
fossil  or  petrifaction. 

FOS'SIL-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  a  fossil  or 
petrifaction. 

FOS'SIL-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Changing  into  a  fossil  or  pet- 
rifaction. 

FOS-SIL'O-GY,  n.     [fossil,  and  Gr.  Xoyos,  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  fossils  ;  also,  the  science 
of  fossils^ 

FOS-So'ReS,  7i.  pi.  [L.,  diggers.]  In  lo'dlogy,  a  group 
of  insects  which  are  organized  for  excavating  cells 
in  earth  or  wood,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  with 
the  bodies  of  other  insects,  for  the  support  of  the 
young  when  hatched. 

FOS-So'RI-AL,  a.    Digging. 

FOS-So'RI-AL,  n.  An  animal  which  digs  into  the 
earth  for  a  retreat  or  lodge,  and  whose  locomotive 
extremities  are  adapted  for  that  purpose. 

FOSS'RoAD, )  n.  A  Roman  military  way  in  England, 

FOSS'WAY,  (  leading  from  Totnes,  through  Exe- 
ter, to  Barton  on  the  Humber;  so  called  from  the 
ditches  on  each  side.  Encyc. 

FOS'SU-LATE,  a.     [L.  fossa.] 

Having  trenches,  or  depressions  like  trenches. 

FOS'TER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fostrian,  from  foster,  a  nurse,  or 
food  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  foster,  a  child,  one  fed  ;  Dan. 
fostrer,  to  nurse.  I  suspect  this  word  to  be  from  food, 
quasi  foodsler,  for  this  is  the  D.  word  voedster,  a 
nurse,  from  voeden,  to  feed ;  D.  voedsterheer,  a  foster- 
father.] 
1.  To  feed  ;  to  nourish ;  to  support ;  to  bring  up. 
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FOS'TER-NURSE,  n.     A  nurse.     [Tautological.] 

FOS'TER-SIS'TER,  n.  A  female  nursed  by  the  same 
person.  Smifl. 

FOS'TER-SON,  (-sun,)  n.  One  fed  and  educated  like 
a  son,  though  not  a  son  by  birth.  Dryden. 

FOS'TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  feeds  and  cherishes ; 
a  nurse.  B.  Jonson. 

FOTH'ER,  n.  [G.  fuder,  a  tun  or  load  :  D.  vocder; 
Sax.  father,  food,  fodder,  and  a  mass  of  lead,  from 
the  sense  of  stuffing,  crowding.     See  Food.] 

A  fodder  ;  a  weight  for  lead,  &c,  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, but  usually  about  2400  lbs.     [See  Fodder.] 

FOTH'ER,  ii.  t.  [From  stuffing.  See  the  preceding 
vi  ord.] 

To  endeavor  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  bottom  ol  a  ship, 
while  afloat,  by  letting  down  a  sail  under  her  bottom 
by  its  corners,  and  putting  chopped  yarn,  oakum, 
wool,  cotton,  &c,  between  it  and  the  ship's  sides. 
These  substances  are  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  stopped.  Tuttcn. 

FOTH'ER-£D,  pp.  Stopped,  as  a  leak  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ship. 

FOTH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Stopping  leaks,  as  above. 

FOTH'ER-ING,  11.  The  operation  of  stopping  leaks 
in  a  ship,  as  above. 

FOU-GaDE',  j  re.     [Fr.fouga.de;  So.  fogada;  from  L. 

FOU-GASS',  J     focus.] 

In  the  art  of  war,  a  little  mine,  charged  with  pow- 
der, and  covered  with  stones  or  earth  ;  sometimes  dug 
outside  of  the  works,  to  defend  them,  and  sometimes 
beneath,  to  destroy  them  by  explosion.         P.  Cyc. 

FOUGHT,  (favvt,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Fight.  [See 
FightJ 

FOUGHT'EN,  (fawt'n.)     For  Fought.     [Obs.] 

FOUL,  a.t  [Sax.  f,tl,faul;  D.vuil;  G.faul;  Dan. /<rf. 
In  Ch.  with  a  prefix,  V^J  nabuil,  to  defile.  The  Syr. 
with  a  different  prefix,  Wa^J  tafel,  to  defile.  It  co- 
incides in  elements  with  fall,  and  probably  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  both  is,  to  put  or  throw  on,  or  to  stuff, 
to  crowd.  See  the  signification  of  the  word  in  sea- 
men's language.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  containing  extraneous  matter 
which  is  injurious,  noxious,  or  offensive  ;  filthy ; 
dirty  ;  not  clean  ;  as  i  foul  cloth  ;  foal  hands;  a.  foul 
chimney. 

My  face  13  foul  with  weeping.  — Job  xvi. 

2.  Turbid  ;  thick  ;  muddy  ;  as,  foul  water ;  a  foul 
stream. 

3.  Impure  ;  polluted  ;  as,  a  foul  mouth.       Shak. 

4.  Impure  ;  scurrilous  ;  obscene  or  profane  ;  as,  foul 
words  ;  foul  language. 

5.  Cloudy  and  stormy  ;  rainy  or  tempestuous  ;  as, 
foul  weather. 

6.  Impure  ;  defiling  ;  as,  a  foul  disease. 

7.  Wicked  ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  as,  a  foul 
deed  ;  a  foul  spirit. 

Babylon  —  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit.  — Rev.  xviii. 

8.  Unfair;  not  honest;  not  lawful  or  according  to 
established  rules  or  customs  ;  as,  foul  play. 

9.  Hateful ;  ugly  ;  loathsome. 

Hast  thoo  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax  ?  Shale. 

10.  Disgraceful;  shameful;  as,  afoul  defeat. 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt?  ATillon. 

11.  Coarse ;  gross. 

They  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding.  Felton. 

12.  Full  of  gross  humors  or  impurities. 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  is.  Shalt. 

13.  Full  of  weeds  ;  as,  the  garden  is  very  foul. 

14.  Among  seamen,  entangled  ;  hindered  from  mo- 
lion  ;  opposed  to  clear;  as,  a  rope  is  foul. 

15.  Covered  with  weeds  or  barnacles  ;  as,  the  ship 
has  afoul  bottom. 

16.  Not  fair  ;  contrary  ;  as,  a  foul  wind. 

17.  Not  favorable  or  safe  for  anchorage ;  danger- 
ous ;  as,  a  foul  road  or  bay. 

To  fall  foul,  is  to  rush  on  with  haste,  rough  force, 
and  unseasonable  violence. 

2.  To  run  against ;  as,  the  ship  fell  foul  of  her 
consort. 

[These  latter  phrases  show  that  this  word  is  allied 
to  the  Ft.  fouler,  Eng.  full,  the  sense  of  which  is  to 
press.] 
FOUL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  fulian,  gefylan,] 

To  make  filthy  ;  to  defile  ;  to  daub ;  to  dirty  ;  to 
bemire  ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  foul  the  clothes  ;  to  foul  the 
face  or  hands.    Eiek.  xxxiv.  18. 
FOUL'DER,  v.  i.     To  emit  great  heat.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser* 
FOUL'ED,  (fowld,)pp.     Defiled;  dirtied. 
FOUL'FaC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.    Having  an  ugly  or  hate- 
ful visage.  Shak. 
FOUL-FEED'ING,  a.     Gross  ;  feeding  grossly.  Hall. 
FOUL'ING,j>pr.     Making  foul ;  defiling. 
FOUL'LY,  adv.     Filthily  ;   nastily  ;   hatefully  ;   scan- 
dalously; disgracefully";  shamefully. 

I  foully  wronged  turn  ;  do,  forgive  me,  do.  Gay. 

2.  Unfairly ;  not  honestly. 

Thou  play'dut  most  foully  for  it.  Slialc. 


FOUL' MOUTH-FA),  a.  Using  language  scurrilous, 
opprobrious,  obscene,  or  profane;  uttering  abuse,  or 
profane  or  obscene  words;  accustomed  to  use  bad 
language. 


FOUL'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  foul  or  filthy; 
filthiness  ;  defilement. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  containing  or  being  cov- 
ered with  any  thing  extraneous,  which  is  noxious  or 
offensive  ;  as,  the  foulness  of  a  cellar,  or  of  a  well ; 
the  foulness  of  a  musket ;  the  foulness  of  a  ship's 
bottom. 

3.  Pollution  ;  impurity. 

There  is  not  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this,  nor  so  free  from  all  pol- 
lution or  foulness.  Bacon. 

4.  Hatefulness  ;  atrociousness  ;  as,  the  foulness  of 
a  deed. 

5.  Ugliness ;  deformity. 

The  foulness  of  the  infernal  form  to  hide.  Dryden. 

6.  Unfairness;  dishonesty;  want  of  candor. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  all  falseness  or 
foulness  of  intentions.  Hammond. 

FOUL'-SPoK'EN,a.     Slanderous.  Shak. 

2.  Using  profane,  scurrilous,  or  obscene  language. 
FOU'MaRT,  «.*  [Scot,  foumurte.    Q.u.  foulmartin.] 

The  polecat. 
FOUND,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Find. 

J  am  found  by  them  that  sought  me  not.  — Is.  lxv. 

2.  Supplied  with  food  or  board,  in  addition  to 
wages  ;  as,  a  laborer  is  hired  at  so  much  a  day,  and 
is  found. 
FOUND,  c.t.t  [L.fundo,fundare;  Fr.  fonder  ;  It.  fon- 
dare;  Sp.  fundar;  Ir.  bun,  stump,  bottom,  stock,  ori- 
gin; bunadhu,  bunait,  foundation.     If  n  is  radical  in 

found,  as  I  suppose,  it  seems  to  be  the  Ar.  iXj  bona, 

Heb.  Ch.  ma  to  build,  that  is,  to  set,  found,  erect. 
Class  Bn,  No.  7.] 

1.  To  lay  the  basis  of  any  thing ;  to  set,  or  place, 
as  on  something  solid  for  support. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  To  begin  and  build  ;  to  lay  the  foundation,  and 
raise  a  superstructure  ;  as,  to  found  a  city. 

3.  To  set  or  place ;  to  establish,  as  on  something 
solid  or  durable  ;  as,  to  found  a  government  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty. 

4.  To  begin  to  form  or  lay  the  basis  ;  as,  to  found 
a  college  or  a  library.  Sometimes,  to  endow  is  equiv- 
alent to  found.] 

5.  To  give  birth  to ;  to  originate ;  as,  to  found  an 
art  or  a  family. 

6.  To  set ;  to  place  ;  to  establish  on  a  basis.  Chris- 
tianity is  founded  on  the  rock  of  ages  ;  dominion  is 
sometimes  founded  on  conquest,  sometimes  on  choice 
or  voluntary  consent. 

Power,  founded  on  contract,  can  descend  only  to  him  who  has 
right  by  that  contract.  Locke. 

7.  To  fix  firmly. 

I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  die  rock.  SltaJc. 

FOUND,  v.  t.  [L.fundo,  fudi,fusum  ;  Fr.  fondre:  Sp. 
fandir,  or  hundir ;  It.  fondere.  The  elements  are 
probably  Fd ;  n.  being  adventitious.] 

To  cast;  to  form  by  melting  a  metal,  and  pouring 
it  into  a  mold.  Milton. 

[This   verb   is    seldom   used,   but   the   derivative 
foundery  is  in  common  use.     For  found  we  use  cast.] 
FOUN  -Da'TION,  n.    [L.  fundatio ;  Fr.  fondation ;  from 
L.  fando.] 

1.  The  basis  of  an  edifice  ;  that  part  of  a  building 
or  structure  which  rests  on  the  ground  ;  usually  a 
wall  of  stone  which  supports  the  edifice. 

2.  The  act  of  fixing  the  basis.  Ticket. 

3.  The  basis  or  groundwork  of  any  thing ;  that 
on  which  any  thing  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. A  free  government  has  its  foundation  in  the 
choice  and  consent  of  the  people  to  be  governed  ; 
Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the  church. 

Behold,  I  lay,  in  Zion,  for  a  foundation,  a  stone  —  a  precious  cor- 
ner-stone. —  Is.  xxviii. 

Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.  —  1  Cor.  iii. 

4.  Original  ;  rise  ;  as,  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

5.  Endowment ;  a  donation  or  legacy  appropriated 
to  support  an  institution,  and  constituting  a  perma- 
nent fund,  usually  for  a  charitable  purpose. 

6.  Establishment ;  settlement. 
FOUN-DA'TION-ER    n.     One  who  derives   support 

from  the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  great 

school.  Jackson.  [Eno-.] 

FOUN-Da'TION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  foundation. 

Hammond. 
FOUND'ED,  pp.    Set ;  fixed  ;  established  on  a  basis  ; 

begun  and  built. 
FOUND'ER,   n.     One   that  founds,  establishes,  and 

erects  ;  one  that  lays  a  foundation  ;  as,  the  founder 

of  a  temple  or  city. 
2.  One  who  begins ;  an  author ;  one  from  whom 


any  thing  originates  ;    as,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of 
philosophers  ;  the  founder  of  a  family  or  race. 

3.  One  who  endows;  one  who  furnishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution  ;  as,  the 
founder  of  a  college  or  hospital. 

4.  [Fr.fondeur.]  A  caster  ;  one  who  casts  metals 
in  various  forms ;  as,  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells, 
hardware,  printing-types,  &c. 

5.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  within 
the  hoof  of  a  horse.  Buclianan. 

FOUND'ER,  v.  i.     [Fr.  fondre,  to  melt,  to  fall.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  to  fill  or  be  filled  with 
water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry.  Shak. 

3.  To  trip  ;  to  fall.  Chaucer. 
FOUND'ER,  v.  t.     To  cause  internal  inflammation 

and  great  soreness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  dis- 
able or  lame  him.  Kncyc. 

FOUND'ER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  lame  in  the  feet  by 
inflammation  and  extreme  tenderness,  as  a  horse. 
2.  Sunk  in  the  sea,  as  a  ship. 

FOUND'ER-OUS,  a.  Failing  .;  liable  to  sink  from  be- 
neath ;  ruinous;  as,  afounderous  road.  Burke. 

FOUND'ER-Y,  re.     [Fr.  fondcric] 

1.  The  art  of  casting  metals  into  various  forms  for 
use  ;  the  casting  of  statues. 

2.  The  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting  met- 
als ;  as,  a  foundery  of  bells,  of  hollow  ware,  of  can- 
non, of  types,  Sec. 

FOUND'IiVG,  n.  The  art  of  casting  or  forming  of 
melted  metal  any  article,  according  to  a  given  design 
or  pattern. 

FOUND'LING,  it.  [from  found,  find.]  A  deserted  or 
exposed  infant;  a  child  found  without  a  parent  or 
owner.  A  hospital  for  such  children  is  called  a 
foundling  hospital. 

FOUND'RESS,  rt.  A  female  founder;  a  woman  who 
founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 

FOUND'RY,  n.  A  building  occupied  for  casting  met- 
als.    [See  Foundery.] 

FOUNT,  )n.*  [L.fons:  Fr.  fontaine  ;  Sp.  fuente; 

FOUNT'AIN,  (  It.  fontc,  fontana  ;  W.  fynnon,  a 
fountain  or  source  ;  fijniaw,fynu,  to  produce,  to  gen- 
erate, to  abound ;  ftmt,  a  source,  breath,  puff;/ajn£, 
produce.] 

1.  A  spring,  or  source  of  water  ;  properly,  a  spring 
or  issuing  of  water  from  the  earth.  This  word  ac- 
cords in  sense  with  well,  in  our  mother  tongue  ;  but 
we  now  distinguish  them,  applying  fountain  to  a 
natural  spring  of  water,  and  well  to  an  artificial  pit 
of  water,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

2.  A  small  basin  of  springing  water.  Taylor. 

3.  A  jet ;  a  spouting  of  water ;  an  artificial  spring 

4.  The  head  or  source  of  a  river.  Dryden. 

5.  Original ;  first  principle  or  cause  ;  the  source  of 
any  thing. 

Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.    Common  Prayer. 
Fount  of  types.     See  Font. 
FOUNT'AIN-HEAD,    (fount'in-hed,)    n.      Primary 

source  ;  original  ;  first  principle.  Young. 

FOUNT'AIN-LESS,  a.  Having  no  fountain ;  wanting 
a  spring. 

A  barren  desert,  founlainltss  and  dry.  MUton. 

FOUNT'AIN-TREE,  n.  In  the  Canary  Isles,  a  tree 
which  distils  water  from  its  leaves  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  tile  inhabitants  near  it.  Encyc. 

FOUNT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  springs  ;  as,  fountful  Ida. 

FOUR,  a.  [Sax.  feowcr  ;  G.  vier ;  D.  vier  ;  Sw.  fyra  : 
Dan.  fire.  I  suspect  this  word  to  be  contracted  from 
Goth,  fidwor,  W.  pedwar,  Arm.  pevar,  peder,  or  petor, 
peoar,  from  which  L.  pctoritum,  petorritum,  a  carriage 
with  four  wheels,  petorrota.] 
Twice  two ;  denoting  the  sum  of  two  and  two. 

FOURBE,  (foorb,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  tricking  fellow  ;  a 
cheat.     [Not  English.]  Dcnham. 

FoUR'-EDG-£D,  a.     Having  four  edges.  Smith. 

FoUR'FoLD,  a.  Four  double;  quadruple;  four  times 
told  ;  as,  a  fourfold  division. 

He  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold.  —  2  Sam.  xii. 

FoUR'FoLD,  rt.    Four  times  as  much. 

FoUR'FoLD,  o.  U  To  assess  in  a  fourfold  ratio.  [JVot 
authorized.] 

F6UR'FCLD-ING,  ti.  Making  four  double;  quad- 
rupling. Dicight. 

FoUR'FOOT-ED,  a.  Ouadruped  ;  having  four  feet ; 
as  the  horse  and  the.  ox. 

FOUR'I-ER-ISM,  ti.  The  system  of  Charles  Fourier, 
a  Frenchman,  who  recommends  the  reorganization 
of  society  into  small  communities,  living  in  com- 
mon. 

FOUR'I-ER-ITE,  n.     One  who  favors  Fourierism. 

FOUR'RIER,  n.     [Fr.]     A  harbinger.     [JVot  English.] 

Buck. 

FOUR'SCoRE,  a.  [See  Score.]  Four  times  twenty  ; 
eighty.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  years  ; 
as,  a  man  of  fourscore.  Temple. 

FoUR'SOUaRE,  a.  Having  four  sides  and  four 
ancles  equal ;  quadrangular.  Ralegh. 

FoUR'TEEN,  a.     [four  and  ten  ;  Sax.feowertyn.] 
Four  and  ten  ;  twice  seven. 

FoUR'TEENTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen ;  the 
fourth  after  the  tenth. 
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ScUR'TEENTH,  71.  In  music,  ,the  octave  of  the 
seventh. 

FOURTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  four  ;  the  next  after  the 
third. 

FOURTH,  n.  In  music,  an  interval  composed  of  two 
tunes  and  a  semitone.  This  is  called  the  perfect 
fourth.  Two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone  compose 
the  diminished  fourth.  Three  full  tones  compose  a 
tritori,  or  fourth  redundant.  P.  Cyc. 

FoURTTI'LY,  adv.     In  the  fourth  place. 

FoUR'WHEEL-.ED,  a.  Having  or  running  on  four 
wheels. 

FOU'TER,  (foo'ter,)  71.    A  despicable  fellow.   Brocket. 

FOU'TRA,  n.     [Fr.  foutrc.\    A  fig  ;   a  scoff.     [Obs.] 

FoU'TY,  n.     [Fr.  fnutu.]    Despicable.  [Shak. 

Fo'VE-O-  LA-TED,  a.     [Low  L.  foveola.] 

Having  little  depressions  or  pits.  '  Smith. 

FO-VIL'LA,  7i.     [L.foveo.] 

A  fine  substance,  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
emitted  from  the  pollen  of  flowers.  Martyn. 

FOWL,  71.  [Sax,  fagcl,  fugl;  G.  and  D.vogcl;  Dan. 
fugl ;  Sw.  fogel :  from  the  root  of  the  L.  fugio,fugo, 
Gr.  0:n)O),  and  signifying  the  flying  animal!] 

A  flying  or  winged  animal ;  the  generic  name  of 
certain  animals  that  move  through  the  air  by  the  aid 
of  wings.  Fowls  have  two  feet,  are  covered  with 
Feathers,  and  have  wings  for  flight.  Bird  is,  etymo- 
logically,  a  young  fowl  or  chicken,  and  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  fowls.  But  it  has 
usurped  the  place  of  fowl,  and  is  now  commonly 
used  as  the  generic  term,  though  this  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  etymology. 

Fowl  is  used  as  a  collective  noun.  We  dined  on 
fish  and  fowl. 

Let  thein  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  aea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air.  —  Gen.  i. 

But  this  use  in  America  is  not  frequent.  We  gen- 
erally use  the  plural,  fowls.  The  word  is  colloquially 
used  for  poultry,  or  rather,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
for  barndoor  fowls. 

FOWL,  J),  i.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls  for  game  or 
food,  as  by  means  of  bird-lime,  decoys,  nuts,  and 
snares,  or  by  pursuing  them  with  hawks,  or  by 
shooting. 

FOWL'ER,  7t.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild  fowls, 
or  takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

FOWL'ING,  ppr.    Pursuing  or  taking  wild  fowls. 

FOWL'ING,  7t.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  or 
shooting  fowls  or  birds ;  also,  falconry. 

FOWL'ING-PIECE,  7t.  A  light  gun  for  shooting 
fowls  or  birds. 

FOX,  7i.*  [Sax./ra;  G.fuclis;  D.  vos.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Vulpis,  (Canis  of  Lin- 
naeus,) with  a  straight  tail,  yellowish  or  straw-col- 
ored hair,  and  erect  ears.  This  animal  burrows  in 
the  earth,  is  remarkable  for  his  cunning,  and  preys 
on  lambs,  geese,  hens,  or  other  small  animals. 

2.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

3.  Ill  seamen's  language,  a  small  strand  of  rope, 
made  by  twisting  several  rope-yarns  together  ;  used 
for  seizings  or  mats.  Totten. 

4.  Formerly,  a  cant  expression  for  a  sword.    Slialc. 
FOX,  r.  L     To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy.     [Not  used.] 

Boyle. 
2.  To  cover  the  feet  of  boots  with  new  leather  and 

new  soles.  America. 

FOX,  v.  i.    To  turn  sour;  applied  to  beer  when  it 

sours  in  fermenting.  Smart. 

FOX' CASE,  7t.    The  skin  of  a  fox.     [Not  used.] 

If  Estrange, 
FOX'-CHASE,  77.    The  pursuit  of  a  fox  with  hounds. 
FOX'ilD,  (foxt,)  pp.  or  a.    Turned  sour  in  fermenting, 

as  beer.  Booth. 

FOX'ER-Y,  n.     Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox.     [Not  in 

use.]  Chaucer. 

FOX'-E-V/L,  7i.    A  kind  of  disease  in  which  the  hair 

falls  off.  Oict. 

FOX'-GLOVE,  7i.  A  handsome  biennial  plant,  Digitalis 

Purpurea,  whose  leaves  are  used  as  a  powerful  medi- 
cine, both  as  a  sedative  and  diuretic.       Dunglison. 
FOX'HOUND,  71.*  A  hound  for  chasing  foxes. 
FOX'-HUNT,  7i.     The  chase  or  hunting  of  a  fox. 
FOX'-HUNT-ER,  71.     One  who  hunts  or  pursues  foxes 

with  hounds. 
F'OX'-IIUNT-ING,  71.    The  employment  of  hunting 

foxes. 
FOX'-IIUNT-ING,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  engaged  in 

the  hunting  of  foxes.  Hill. 

FOX'ISH,     la.    Resembling  a  fox  in  qualities;  cun- 
FOX'LIKE,  ,      ning. 
FOX'SHIP,  71.    The  character  or  qualities  of  a  fox; 


cunning. 


Shale. 


FOX'TAIL,  7i.    A  species  of  grass,  the  Alopecurus. 

FOX'-TRAP,  7i     A  trap,  or  a  gin  or  snare,  to  catch 
foxes. 

FOX'Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  foxes  ;  wily.     [Not  used.] 
2.  An  epithet  applied  to  paintings,  when  the  shad- 
ows and  lower  tones  have  too  much  of  a  yellowish, 
reddish-brnwn  color.  Jocclyn. 

FOY,  7i.     [Ft.foi.] 

Faith.     ;  Not  -xscd.]  Spenser. 

FOY,  77.     [Peut.  foey.1    A  feast  given  by  one  who  is 
about  to  Itave  a  place.  England's  Jests. 
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FOY'SON.     SceFoisoN. 

FRa'€AS,  77.     [Fr.]     An  uproar;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  a 

disturbance. 
FRACT,  7j.  t.     To  break.     [JVot  used.)  Shah. 

FRACTION,  7i.     [L.  fractio  ;    Fr.  fraction;   from  L. 

frango,  fractus,  to  break.     [See  Break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  state  of  being  broken, 
especially  by  violence.  Burnet. 

2.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  broken  part  of  an 
integral  or  integer;  any  division  of  a  whole  number 
or  unit,  as  %,  two  fifths,  A,  one   fourth,  which  are 

J>  '4: 

called  vulgar  fractions.  In  these,  the  figure  above  the 
line  is  called  the  numerator,  and  the  figure  below  the 
line  the  denominator.  In  decimal  fractions,  the  denom- 
inator is  a  unit,  or  1,  with  as  many  ciphers  annexed 
as  the  numerator  has  places.  They  are  commonly 
expressed  by  writing  the  numerator  only  with  a  point 
before  it,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  whole  num- 
bers ;  thus  .5,  which  denotes  five  tenths,  ^&j,  or 
half  of  a  unit ;  .25,  that  is,  -?tPq  ,  or  a  fourth  part  of  a 
unit. 

FRACTION-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  broken  number  ; 
comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of  a  unit ;  as,  fractional 
numbers. 

FRACTIOUS,  (frak'shus,)  a.  Apt  to  break  out  into 
a  passion  ;  apt  to  quarrel  ;  cross  ;  snappish  ;  as,  a 
fractious  man. 

FRACTIOUS-LY,  adv.     Passionately;  snappishly. 

FRACTIO  US-NESS,  n.     A  cross  or  "snappish  temper. 

FRACTURE,  (frakt'yur,)  n.  [L.  fractura.  See 
Break.] 

1.  A  breach  in  any  body,  especially  a  breach 
caused  by  violence  ;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  rupture  or  disruption  of  a  bone. 
A  fracture  is  simple  or  compound;  simple,  when  the 
bone  only  is  divided  ;  compound,  when  the  bone  is 
broken,  with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments. 

3.  In  mineralogy,  the  manner  in  which  a  mineral 
breaks,  and  by  which  its  texture  is  displayed  ;  as,  a 
compact  fracture  ;  a  fibrous  fracture  ;  foliated,  striated, 
or  conchoidal  fracture,  &c.  Kirwan. 

FRACTIJRE,  v.  t.  To  break  ;  to  burst  asunder ;  to 
crack ;  to  separate  continuous  parts ;  as,  to  fracture  a 
bone;  to  fracture  the  skull.  IViseman. 

FRACTl[R-£D,  (frakt'yurd,)  pp.  or  a.  Broken  ; 
cracked. 

FRACTU.R-ING,  ppr.  Breaking ;  bursting  asunder  ; 
cracking. 

FRAG'ILE,  (fraj'il,)  a.  [L.  fragilis,  from  frango,  to 
break.] 

1.  Brittle  ;  easily  broken. 

The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not.  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Weak  ;  liable  to  fail ;  easily  destroyed  ;  as 
fragile  arms.  Milton. 

FRAG'ILE-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  easily  broken. 
FRA-GIL'I-TY,  7i.    Brittleness ;  easiness  to  be  broKen. 

Bacon. 

2.  Weakness  ;  liableness  to  fail.  Knolles. 

3.  Frailty  ;  liableness  to  fault.  Wotton. 
FRAG'iMENT,  17,      [L.  fragmentum,  from  frango,  to 

break.] 

1.  A  part  broken  off;  a  piece  separated  from  any 
tiling  by  breaking. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost:  — 
John  vi. 

2.  A  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  an  imperfect 
part ;  as,  fragments  of  ancient  writings. 

3.  A  small,  detached  portion  ;  as,  fragments  of 
time.  Franklin. 

FRAG'MENT-A-RY,  a.    Composed  of  fragments. 

Donne. 
FRAG'MENT-ED,  a.     Broken  into  fragments. 
FRA'GOR,  ?/.     [L.     See  Break.]     A  loud  and  sudden 
sound;   the  report  of  any  thing  bursting;   a  loud, 
harsh  sound  ;  a  crash. 
2.  A  strong  or  sweet  scent.     [OAs.] 
FRA'GRANCE,    1  n.     [L.  fragranlui,  from  fragro,  to 
FRA'GRAN-OY,  \     _     £ 

smell  strong.   Ar.  ~   ,1  ariga,  to  emit  or  diffuse  odor. 

The  Arabic  is  without  a  prefix,  and  the  word  belongs 
probably  to  the  great  family  of  reach,  stretch.] 

Sweetness  of  smell ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
affects  the  olfactory  nerves  with  an  agreeable  sensa- 
tion ;  pleasing  scent ;  grateful  odor. 


Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Vailed  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance. 

The  goblet,  crowned, 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 


Afiiton. 

Pope. 

FRA'GRANT,  a.    Sweet  of  smell ;  odorous. 

Fragrant  die  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers.  Milton. 

FRA'GRANT-LY,  adv.     With  sweet  scent.   Mortimer. 
FRAIL,  a.     [Supposed  to  be  from  Fr.  frele,  It.  fralc. 

0,u.  L.  fragilis,  or  from  a  different  root.] 

1.  Weak  ;  infirm  ;  liable  to  fail  and  decay  ;  subject 

to  casualties  ;  easily  destroyed  ;  perishable  ;  not  firm 

or  durable. 

That  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  —  Pa.  xxxix. 
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2.  Weak  in  mind  or  resolution  ;  liable  to  error  or 
deception. 

Man  is  frail  and  prone  to  evil.  Taylor. 

3.  Weak  ;   easily  broken  or  overset ;   as,  a  frail 
FRAIL,  71.     [Norm,  frailc.]  [hark. 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes,  used  chiefly  for  con- 
taining figs  and  raisins. 

2.  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets.  Johnson. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  of  raisins,  about  75  pounds. 
FRAlL'LY,aa!u.  Weakly  ;  infirmly.  [Etwyc. 
FRaIL'NESS,  it.     Weakness  ;  infirmity  ;  as,  the  frail- 

ness  of  the  body. 
FRAIL'TY,  7i.      Weakness  of  resolution  ;  infirmity; 
liableness  to  be  deceived  or  seduced. 

God  knows  our  frailty,  and  pities  our  weakness.  Locke. 

2.  Frailness;  infirmity  of  body. 

3.  Fault  proceeding  from  weakness  ;  foible ;  sin  ol 
infirmity.     [In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural.] 

FRAIS'CHEUR,  (fra'shur,)  71.    [Fr.]    Freshness  ;  cool- 
ness.    [JVot  English.]  Drydtni. 
FRAISE,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  It.  fregio,  ornament,  frieze.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  defense  consisting  of  pointed 
stakes  driven  into  the  ramparts,  in  a  horizontal  or  in- 
clined position.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.  [Ofo.]    Johnson. 
FRAIS'£D,  a.     Fortified  with  fraise. 
FRAM'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  framed. 

FRaME,  17.  t.  [Sax.  fremman,  to  frame,  to  effect  or 
perform  ;  Arm.  framma,  to  join  ;  D.  roam,  a  frame, 
G.  rahm,  a  frame  and  cream  ;  Dan.  rame ;  Sw.  ram ; 
Russ.  rama.  Q.U.  Class  Rm,  No.  6.  In  Russ.  rama 
is  a  frame,  and  ramo,  the  shoulder,  L.  annus,  Eng. 
arm.] 

1.  To  fit  or  prepare  and  unite  several  parts  in  a 
regular  structure  or  entire  thing ;  to  fabricate  by  or- 
derly construction  and  union  of  various  parts  ;  as,  to 
frame. a.  house  or  other  building. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  adjust ;  to  make 
suitable.  Mbot. 

3.  To  make  ;  to  compose  ;  as,  to  frame  a  law. 
For  thou  an  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valor.  Shale. 

4.  To  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  shape  ;  to  conform  ; 
as,  to  frame  our  lives  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel. 

5.  To  form  and  digest  by  thought ;  as,  to  frame 
ideas  in  the  mind. 

are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
1  length  of  years  1       Watts. 


How  many  excllent  reasoning 
man  of  wisdom  and  study  i 


6.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  as,  to  frame  a 
project  or  design. 

7.  To  invent ;  to  fabricate  ;  171  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to 
frame  a  story  or  lie. 

FRAME,  v.  i.     To  contrive.    Judges  xii.  6. 
FRAME,  71.      The  timbers  of  an  edifice  fitted  and 
joined  in  the  form  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  covering  ;  as,  the  frame  of  a  house,  barn, 
biiugc,  or  ship. 

2    Aii«  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts  uni- 
ted ;  as,  the  frame  of  an  ox  or  horse.     So  we  say,  the 
frame  of  the  heavenly  arch  ;  the  frame  of  the  world. 
Hooker.     Tillotson. 

3.  Any  kind  of  case  or  structure  made  for  admit- 
ting, inclosing,  or  supporting  things  ;  as,  the  frame 
of  a  window,  door,  picture,  or  looking-glass. 

4.  Among  printers,  a  stand  to  support  the  cases  in 
which  the  types  are  distributed. 

5.  Among  founders,  a  kind  of  ledge,  inclosing  a 
board,  which,  being  filled  with  wet  sand,  serves  as 
a  mold  for  castings.  Encyc. 

6.  A  sort  of  loom  on  which  linen,  silk,  &c,  is 
stretched,  for  quilting  and  embroidering.       Encyc. 

7.  Order ;  regularity  ;  adjusted  series  or  composi- 
tion of  parts.  We  say,  a  person  is  out  of  frame ;  the 
mind  is  not  in  a  good  frame. 

Your  steady  60til  preserves  her  frame.  Sisift. 

8.  Form;  scheme;  structure ;  constitution  ;  sys- 
tem ;  as,  a  frame  of  government. 

9.  Contrivance ;  projection. 


John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 


Shak. 


10.  Particular  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

11.  Shape  ;  form  ;  proportion.  Hudibras. 
Lace-frame  ;  a  frame  or  machine  for  making  lace. 
Stocking-frame;    a   loom   or  machine   for  making 

stockings,  with  silk,  woolen,  or  cotton  thread. 

FRAM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Fitted  and  united  in  due  form; 
made  ;  composed  ;  devised  ;  adjusted. 

FRAM'ER,  71.  One  who  frames;  a  maker;  a  con- 
triver. 

FRAME'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  The  same  as  Frame  ; 
that  which  supports  or  incloses  any  thing  else. 

FRAM'ING,  ppr.  Fitting  and  joining  in  due  construc- 
tion ;  making;  fabricating;  composing;  adjusting; 
inventing  ;  contriving. 

FRAM'ING,  71.  The  act  of  constructing  a  frame  ;  the 
frame  thus  constructed. 

FRAM'POLD,  a.  Peevish ;  cross  ;  vexatious.  [Low, 
and.  not  in  use]  Shak. 

FRANC,  71.  A  silver  coin,  of  France,  of  the  value  of 
eighteen  cents  and  six  mills,  as  established  by  a  law 
of  Congress  in  1846. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 
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FKAN'CHISE,  (fran  chiz,)  n.    [Ft.,  from  franc,  free  ; 
ll.  franclmia ;  Sp.  and  Port,  franqueia.    See  Frank.] 
Properly,  liberty  ;  freedom.     Hence, 

1.  A  particular  privilege  or  right  granted  by  a  prince 
or  sovereign  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons ;  as,  the  right  to  be  a  body  corporate  with  per- 
petual succession  ;  the  right  to  hold  a  court  leet,  or 
other  court;  to  have  waifs,  wrecks,  treasure-trove, 
or  forfeitures.  So  the  right  to  vote  for  governors, 
senators,  and  representatives,  is  a  franchise  belong- 
ing to  citizens,  and  nut  enjoyed  by  aliens.  The  right 
to  establish  a  bank  is  a  franchise. 

2.  Exemption  from  a  burden  or  duty  to  which 
others  are  subject. 

3.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  to  which  a  particular 
privilege  extends  ;  the  limits  of  an  immunity. 

Spenser 

4.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary,  where  persons  are  se- 
cure from  arrest. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  are  franchisee  for  criminals. 

Encyc. 

FRAN'CHISE,  v.  t.  To  make  free;  but  Enfranchise 
is  more  generally  used.  Shah. 

FRAN'CHIS-.ED,  (fran'chizd,)  pp.     Made  free. 

FRAN'CHISE-MENT,  (fran'chiz-ment,)  re.  Release 
from  burden  or  restriction  ;  freedom.  Spenser. 

FRAN'CHIS-ING,  ppr.     Making  free. 

FRAN'CIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Franks  or  French. 

FRAN-CIS'CAN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  order  of  St. 
Francis. 

FRAN-CIS'CAN,  re.  A  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, founded  in  1209.  They  are  called  also  Gray  Fri- 
ars and  Friars  Minor. 

FRAN'CO-LIN,  re.  A  species  of  partridge,  European 
and  Asiatic  ;  the  Perdix  francolinus. 

FRAN-GI  BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
frangible. 

FRAN'GI-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  frango,  to  break.] 

That  may  be  broken  ;  brittle  ;  fragile  ;  easily  bro- 
ken. Boyle. 

FRAN  &I-PJ1NE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  pastry,  con- 
taining cream  and  almonds;  also,  a  perfume.    Smart. 

FRAN'ION,  (fran'yun,)  re.  A  paramour,  or  a  boon 
companion.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

FRANK,  a.f  f  Fr.  franc ;  It.  and  Sp.  franco  ;  G.  frank ; 

D.  vranlc.     Q.U.  Ar.    c-    «J  faraga,  to  free.    Class  Br, 

No.  36,  or  Class  Brg,  No.  5,  6,  7,  8.  Free  and  frank 
may  be  from  the  same  root  or  family  ;  for  free  in 
Saxon  is  frigan,  coinciding  in  elements  with  break, 
and  the  nasal  sound  of  g  would  give  frank.  The 
French  franchir  gives  the  sense  of  breaking  out  or 
over  limits. 

1.  Open;  ingenuous  ;  candid  ;  free  in  uttering  real 
sentiments  ;  not  reserved  ;  using  no  disguise.  Young 
persons  are  usually  frank ;  old  persons  are  more  re- 
served. 

2.  Open  ;  ingenuous  ;  as,  a  frank  disposition  or 
heart. 

3.  Liberal  ;  generous  ;  not  niggardly.         Bacon. 
[  This  sense  is  now  rare.] 

4.  Free;  without  conditions  or  compensation ;  as, 
a  frank  gift. 

5.  Licentious;  unrestrained.    [Not  used.]     Spenser. 
FRANK,  re.     An  ancient  coin  of  France.     The  value 

of  the  gold  franc  was  something  more  than  that  of 
the  gold  crown.  The  silver  franc  was  in  value  a 
third  of  the  gold  one.  The  gold  coin  is  no  longer  in 
circulation.  The  present  frank  (commonly  written 
franc)  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  nearly  of  nineteen 
cents,  or  ten  pence  sterling. 

2.  A  letter  which  is  exempted  from  postage ;  or  the 
writing  which  renders  it  free. 

3.  A  sty  for  swine.     [JVut  used.]  Shak. 
FRANK,  n.    A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 

Arabs,  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  English,  French,  Italians,  &c. 

2.  An  individual  belonging  to  a  powerful  German 
tribe,  called  the  Franks,  who  conquered  France. 
FRANK,  v.  t.     To  exempt,  as  a  letter  from  the  charge 
of  postage. 

2.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty  or  frank.   [Not  used.]     Shak. 

3.  To  feed  high  ;  to  cram  ;  to-fatten.     [JVut  used.] 
FRANK-AL-MOIGNE',  (frank-nl-moin',)  n.     [frank, 

and  Norm,  ahnoigncs,  alms.] 

Free  alms  ;  in  English  lam,  a  tenure  by  which  a 
religious  corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and  their 
successors  forever,  on  condition  of  praying  for  the 
soul  of  the  donor.  Blackstone.    . 

FRANK'-CHASE,  re.  A  liberty  of  free  chase,  whereby 
persons  having  lands  within  the  compass  of  tile  same 
are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c,  out  of  the 
view  of  the  forester.  Cornel. 

Free-chase,  is  the  liberty  of  keeping  beasts  of  chase 
or  royal  game  therein,  protected  even  from  the  owner 
of  the  land  himself,  with  a  power  of  hunting  them 
thereon.  Blackstone. 

FRANK'£D,  (frankt,)  pp.  or  a.  Exempted  from  post- 
age. 

FRANK'-FEE,  n.  Freehold  ;  a  holding  of  lands  in  fee- 
simple.  Encyc. 

FRANK'-HEART'ED,  a.    Having  a  fr  ink  disposition. 
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FRANK'-HEART'ED-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  having 
a  frank  heart. 

FRANK-IN'CENSE  or  FRANK'IN-CENSE,  n.  [frank 

and  incense.]     A  dry,  resinous  substance,  in  pieces  or 

drops,  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  color,  of  a  bitterish, 

acrid  taste,  and  very  inflammable,  used  as  a  perfume. 

Hill.     Encyc 

FRANK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Exempting  from  postage. 

FRANK'ING,  re.     The  act  of  exempting  from  postage. 

FRANK'ISH,  a.     Relating  to  the  Franks.     Vcrstegan. 

FRANK'-LAW,  n.  Free,  or  common  law,  or  the  ben- 
efit a  person  has  by  it.  Encyc. 

FRANK'LIN,  n.    An  English  freeholder.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

FRANK'LIN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  compound  of  iron, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  found  in  New  Jersey,  and 
named  from  Dr.  Franklin.  Cleaveland. 

FRANK'LY,  adv.  Openly  ;  freely  ;  ingenuously  ;  with- 
out reserve,  constraint,  or  disguise ;  as,  to  confess 
one's  faults  frankly. 
2.  Liberally  ;  freely ;  readily.    Luke  vii. 

FRANK'-MAR'RtAG'E,  re.  A  tenure  in  tail  special  ; 
or  an  estate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  person,  together 
with  a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten.  Blackstone. 

FRANK'NESS,  n.  Plainness  of  speech  ;  candor  ;  free- 
dom in  communication  ;  openness ;  ingenuousness. 
He  told  me  his  opinion  witli  frankness. 

2.  Fairness  ;  freedom  from  art  or  craft ;  as,  frank- 
ness of  dealing. 

3.  Liberality  ;  b^inteousness.     [Little  used.] 
FRANKPLEDGE,  (-plej,)  n.     A  pledge  or  surety  for 

the  good  behavior  of  freemen.  Anciently,  in  England, 
a  number  of  neighbors  who  were  hound  for  each 
other's  good  behavior.  Encyc. 

FRANK'-TEN'E-MENT,  re.  An  estate  of  freehold  ; 
the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  freeman.  Blackstone. 

FRAN'TIG,  a.  [L.  phreneticus  ;  Gr.  (ppev^rixnc,  from 
00.51/17-15,  delirium  or  raving,  from  ippnv,  mind,  the 
radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  rush,  to  drive  forward. 
So  animus  signifies  mind,  soul,  courage,  spirit;  and 
anima  signifies  soul,  wind,  breath.] 

1.  Mad  ;  raving  ;  furious  ;  outrageous  ;  wild  and 
disorderly;  distracted;  as,  a  frantic  person  ;  frantic 
With  fear  or  grief. 

2.  Characterized  by  violence,  fury,  and  disorder; 
noisy  ;  mad  ;  wild  ;  irregular ;  as,  the  frantic  rites  of 
Bacchus. 

FRAN'TIC-LY,         \  adv.     Madly  ;  distractedly  ;  out- 

FRAN'TIC-AL-LY,  j      raseously. 

FRAN'TIC-NESS,  re.  Madness  ;  fury  of  passion  ;  dis- 
traction. 

FRAP,  v.  t.  In  seameii's  language,  to  draw  together, 
by  ropes  crossing  each  other,  with  a  view  to  secure 
and  strengthen  ;  as,  to  frap  a  tackle  or  vessel. 

Totten. 

FRAP'P.ED,  (frapt,)  p/>.     Crossed  and  drawn  together. 

FRAP'PING,  ppr.     Crossing  and  drawing  together. 

FRA-TER'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  fratemel ;  L.  fratcrnus,  from 
frater,  brother.] 

Brotherly  ;  pertaining  to  brethren  ;  becoming  broth- 
ers ;  as,  fraternal  love  or  affection  ;  a  fraternal  em- 
brace. 

FRA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  brotherly  manner. 

FRA-TER'NI-TY,  re.     [  L.  fraternitas.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother  ;  brotherhood. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  in- 
terest, business,  or  pleasure  ;  a  company  ;  a  brother- 
hood ;  a  society  ;  as,  the  fraternity  of  monks. 

3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occupation, 
or  character. 


Willi  what  terms  of  respect  kn 
own  fraternity. 


i  and  sots  will  speak  of  theii 
South. 


FRAT-ER-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  associating 
and  holding  fellowship  as  brethren.  Birke. 

FRA-TER'NIZE,  v.  i.  To  associate  or  hold  fellowship 
as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupation  or  charac- 
ter. 

FRAT'ER-NIZ-ER,  re.     One  who  fraternizes.  Burke. 

FRAT'RI-CI-DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  fratricide. 

FRAT'RI-CIDE,  n.  [L.  fratricidium ;  frater,  brother, 
and  ccsdo,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother. 

2.  One  who  murders  or  kills  a  brother.  L.  Addison. 
FRAUD,  ».f  [L.  fraus;  Fr.  Sp.  It.  and   Port,  fraude. 

This  agrees  in  elements  with  Sax.  brad,  bred,  fraud, 
which  is  contracted  from  bnegden,  fraud,  guile,  dis- 
guise ;  and  braig  coincides  with  brigue.  But  I  know 
not  that  these  words  are  connected  with  the  Latin 
fraus.] 

Deceit  ;  deception  ;  trick  ;  artifice  by  which  the 
right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured  ;  a  stratagem 
intended  to  obtain  some  undue  advantage  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  gain,  or  the  obtaining  of,  an  advantage  over 
another  by  imposition  or  immoral  means,  particularly 
deception  in  contracts,  or  bargain  and  sale,  either  by 
stating  falsehoods  or  suppressing  truth. 

If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Who  asks  if  force  or  fraud  ublained  his  ends  ?  Pope. 

FRAUD'FUL,  a.    Deceitful  in  making  bargains  ;  trick- 

ish;  treacherous;  applied  to  persons.  Shak. 

2.  Containing  fraud  or  deceit ;  applied  to  things. 

Dry  (ten. 
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FRAUD'FIJL-LY,  auo.  Deceitfully;  with  intention 
to  deceive  and  gain  an  undue  advantage  ;  trickishly ; 
treacherously  ;  by  stratagem. 

FRAUD'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fraud. 

FRAUD'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  fraudless  manner. 

FRAUD'LESS-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  fraudless. 

FRAUD'U,-LENCE,    j  re.    Deceitfulness  ;  trickishnesa 

FRAUD'U-LEN-CY,  j  in  making  bargains,  or  in  so- 
cial concerns.  Hooker. 

FRAUD'IJ-LENT,  a.  Deceitful  in  making  contrails  ; 
trickisn  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Containing  fraud  ;  founded  on  fraud;  proceed- 
ing from  fraud  ;  as,  a  fraudulent  bargain. 

3.  Deceitful  ;  treacherous ,-  obtained  or  performed 
by  artifice.  Milton. 

FRAUD'tJ-LENT-LY,  adv.     By  fraud  ;  by  deceit ;  by 

artifice  or  imposition. 
FRAUGHT,  (frawt,)  a.     [D.  vragt;   G.  fracht ;  Dan. 

fragt  ;    Sw.    fracht.      A    different    orthography   of 

Freight,  which  see.] 

1.  Laden  ;  loaded  ;  charged  ;  as,  a  vessel  richly 
fraught  with  goods  from  India.  [This  sense  is  used 
in  poetry;  but  in  common  business  Freighted  only  is 
used.] 

2.  Filled  ;  stored  ;  full ;  as,  a  scheme  fraught  with 
mischief;  the  Scriptures  are  fraught  with  excellent 
precepts.  Hooker. 

FRAUGHT,  re.     A  freight ;  a  cargo.     [Not  now  used.] 

Dryden. 
FRAUGHT,  v.  t.     To  load  ;  to  fill ;  to  crowd.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 
FKAUGHT'AGE,  n.    Loading ;  cargo.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
FRaY,  n.  [Fr.  fracas.  It.  fracasso,  a  great  crash,  havoc, 
ruin  ;  Fr.  fracasser,  It.  fracassare,  to  break  ;  coinci- 
ding with  L. fractura,  fromfrango.  Under  Affray, 
this  is  referred  to  Fr.  effrayer,  to  fright,  but  incorrect- 
ly, unless  Fright  is  from  the  same  root.  In  the 
sense  of  rubbing,  fretting,  this  is  from  the  L.  frico, 
Sp.  fregar.  But  break,  fright,  and  frico,  all  have  the 
same  radicals.] 

1.  A  broil,  quarrel,  or  violent  riot,  that  puts  men  in 
fear.  [This  is  the  vulgar  word  for  Affray,  and  the 
sense  seems  to  refer  the  word  to  Fr.  effrayer.] 

2.  A  combat ;  a  battle  ;  also,  a  single  combat  or 
duel.  Pope. 

3.  A  contest ;  contention.  Milton. 

4.  A  rub  ;  a  fret  or  chafe  in  cloth ;  a  place  injured 
by  rubbing.  Tatter 

FR 'A  Y,  o.  t.     To  fright ;  to  terrify.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser.     Bacon 
FRaY,  v.  t.    [Fr.  frayer,  L.  frico,  to  rub.] 
l.'To  rub  ;  to  fret,  as  cloth  by  wearing. 
2.  To  rub  ;  as,  a  deer  frays  his  head. 
FRAY'£D,  pp.     Frightened  ;' rubbed  ;  worn. 
FRAY'ING,  ppr.     Frightening;  terrifying;  rubbing. 
FRAY'ING,  re.     Peel  of  a  deer's  horn.         B.  Jonson. 
FREAK,  n.f  [Ice.  freka.     an.  G.  freeh,  bold,  saucy, 
petulant  ;  Dan.  frek,  id.  ;  Scot,  fruck,  active.      The 
English  word  does  not  accord  perfectly  with  the  Ger. 
Dan.  and   Scot.     But  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of 
break,  denoting  a  sudden  start.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sudden  starting  or  change  of  place. 
Hence, 

2.  A  sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind ; 
a  whim  or  fancy  ;  a  capricious  prank. 

She  is  restless  and  peevish,  and  sometimes  in  ft  freak  will  in- 
Baintly  change  her  habitation.  Spectator. 

FREAK,  v.  t.     [from  the  same  root  as  the  preceding, 
to  break  ;  W.  bryc,  Ir.  breac,  speckled,  parti-colored  ; 
like  pard,  from  the  Heb.  TIB,  to  divide.] 
To  variegate  ;  to  checker. 

Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.  Thomson. 

FRKAK'-ED,  (freekt,)  pp.     Variegated  ;  checkered. 
FREAK'fSH,   a.     Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical  ;  capricious. 

Il  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  wile  or  ihe  woman  was  the 
more  freakish  of  the  two.  L'Estrange. 

FREAK'ISH-LY,   adv.      Capriciously;    with   sudden 

change  of  mind,  without  cause. 
FReAK'ISH-NESS,  n.      Capriciousness  ;  whimsical- 

ness. 
FRECK'LE,  (frek'l,)  re.    [from  the  same  root  as  freak; 

W.  bryc,  Ir.  brcac,  spotted,   freckled  ;  W.  brycu,  to 

freckle  ;  from  breaking,  unless  by  a  change  of  letters 
•  it  has  been  corrupted  from  G.  fleck,  D.  v/nh,  or  rick, 

Sw.  flack,  Dan.  flck,  a  spot  ;  which  is  not  probable.] 

1.  A  spot,  of  a  yellowish  color,  in  the  skin,  partic- 
ularly on  Ihe  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  may 
be  natural,  or  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  skin,  or  from  the  jaundice. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Evelyn. 
FRECK'LE,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  give  or  acquire  freckles. 

Smart. 
FRECK'LBD,    (frek'ld,)   a.     Spotted;    having   small, 

yellowish  spots  on  the  skin  or  surface  ;  as,  a  freckled 

face  or  neck. 
2.  Spotted  ;  as,  a  freckled  cowslip.  Shak. 

FRECK'L£D-NESS,    n.     The  state  of  being  freckled. 
FRECK'LE-FaCED,  (frek'l-faste,)  a.    Having  a  face 

full  of  freckles.  Bcanm. 

FRECK'LY,  a.      Full   of   freckles  ;    sprinkled   with 

spots. 
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FRED  ;  Sax.  frith,  Dan  fred,  Sw.  frid,  G.  fricde,  D. 
vreedc,  peace  ;  as  in  Frederic,  dominion  of  peace,  or 
rich  in  peace  ;  Winfrcd,  victorious  peace.  Our  an- 
cestors called  a  sanctuary  fredstole,  a  seat  of  peace. 

FREE,  a.  [Sax.  frig,  freoh,  free  ;  frigan,  frcogan,  to 
free;  G.  frei;  D.  vry ;  Dan.  fri ;  Sw.  jri;  all  con- 
tracted from  frig,  which  corresponds  with  Heb.  and 

Ch.  pis,  Syr.  iQ'^S),  Sam.  f\3,  Ar.  <3+S  faralca, 

to  break,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  free,  to  redeem,  &c. 
See  Frank.] 

1.  Being  at  liberty;  not  being  under  necessity  or 
restraint,  physical  01*  moral ;  a  word  of  general  ap- 
plication to  the  body,  the  will  or  mind,  and  to  corpo- 
rations. 

2.  In  government,  not  enslaved  ;  not  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  or  dependence  ;  subject  only  to  fixed  laws, 
made  by  consent,  and  to  a  regular  administration  of 
such  laws  ;  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  lord  ;  as,  a  free  state,  nation,  or  people. 

3.  Instituted  by  a  free  people,  or  by  consent  or 
choice  of  those  who  are  to  be  subjects,  and  secur- 
ing private  rights  and  privileges  by  fixed  laws  and 
principles  ;  not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  as,  a  free  con- 
stitution or  government. 

There  can  be  no  free  government  without  a  democratical  branch 
in  the  constitution.  J.  Adams. 

4.  Not  imprisoned,  confined,  or  under  arrest;  as, 
the  prisoner  is  set  free. 

5.  Unconstrained ;  unrestrained  ;  not  under  com- 
pulsion or  control.  A  man  is  free  to  pursue  his  own 
choice  ;  he  enjoys  free  will. 

6.  Not  chemically  combined  with  any  other  body  ; 
at  liberty  to  escape  ;  as,  free  carbonic  acid  gas. 

7.  Permitted  ;  allowed  ;  open  ;  not  appropriated  ; 
as,  places  of  honor  and  confidence  are  free  to  all ; 
we  seldom  hear  of  a  commerce  perfectly  free. 

8.  Not  obstructed  ;  as,  the  water  has  a  free  pas- 
sage or  channel ;  the  house  is  open  to  a  free,  current 
of  air. 

9.  Licentious  ;  unrestrained.  The  reviewer  is  very 
free  in  his  censures. 

10.  Open  ;  candid  ;  frank  ;  ingenuous  ;  unreserved  ; 
as,  we  had  a  free  conversation  together. 

Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend  ?  Oiuacy. 

11.  Liberal  in  expenses  ;  not  parsimonious;  as,  a 
free  purse  ;  a  man  is  free  to  give  to  all  useful  institu- 
tions. 

12.  Gratuitous  ;  not  gained  by  importunity  or  pur- 
chase. He  made  him  a  free  offer  of  his  services. 
It  is  a  free  gift.  The  salvation  of  men  is  of  free 
grace. 

13.  Clear  of  crime  or  offense  ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 
My  haurle  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  free.  Dryden. 

14.  Not  having  feeling  or  suffering ;  clear ;  exempt ; 
wil  h  from  j  as,  free  from  pain  or  disease  ;  free  from 
remorse. 

15.  Not  encumbered  with  ;  as,/ree  from  a  burden. 
Hi.  Open  to  all,  without  restriction  or  without  ex- 
pense ;  as,  a  free  school. 

17.  Invested  with  franchises ;  enjoying  certain 
immunities  ;  with  of;  as,  a  man  free  of  the  city  of 
London. 

18.  Possessing  without  vassalage  or  slavish  condi- 
tions ;  as,  free  of  his  farm.  Dryden. 

19.  Liberated  from  the  government  or  control  of 
parents,  or  of  a  guardian  or  master.  A  son,  or  an 
apprentice,  when  of  age,  is  free. 

20.  Ready  ;  eager  ;  not  dull  ;  acting  without  spur- 
ring or  whipping  ;  as,  a  free  horse. 

21.  Genteel  ;  charming.  [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
FIEE,  v.  t.  To  remove  from  a  tiling  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  from  ;  to  rid  ; 
to  strip  ;  to  clear  ;  as,  to  free  the  body  from  clothes  ; 
to  free  the  feet  from  fetters  ;  to  free  a  channel  from 
sand. 

2.  To  set  at  liberty ;  to  rescue  or  release  from  slav- 
ery, captivity,  or  confinement ;  to  loose  ;  the  prisoner 
is  freed  from  arrest. 

3.  To  disentangle ;  to  disengage. 

4.  To  exempt. 

He  that  13  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  —  Rom.  vi. 

5.  To  manumit ;  to  release  from  bondage  ;  as,  to* 
free  a  slave. 

6.  To  clear  from  water,  as  a  ship,  by  pumping. 

7.  To  release  from  obligation  or  duty. 

To  free  from,  or  free  of,  is  to  rid  of,  by  removing  in 
any  manner. 
FREE-a'GEN-CY,  n.    The  state  of  acting  freely,  or 

without  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 
FREE-BENCH',  n.    A  widow's  dower  in  a  copyhold 

Blackstoyte. 
FREE'BOOT-ER,  n.    [D.  vrybuiter ;  G.  freibeuter.  See 
Booty.] 

One  who  wanders  about  for  plunder ;  a  robber  ;  a 
pillager  ;  a  plunderer.  Bacon. 

FKEE'BOOT-ING,  n.    Robbery  ;  plunder  ;  a  pillaging. 

Spenser. 
FREE'BORN,  a.    Born  free  ;  not  in  vassalage  ;  inher- 
iting liberty. 
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FREE-CHAP'EL,  n.  In  England,  a  chapel  founded 
by  the  king,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary.  The  king  may  also  grant  license  to  a  sub- 
ject to  found  such  a  chapel.  Cowel. 

FREE'-CIT'Y,    )  n.    A  name  given  to  certain  cities, 

FREE'-TOVVN,  j  principally  of  Germany,  which 
were  really  small  republics,  directly  connected  with 
the  German  empire  ;  and  hence  often  called  imperial 
cities.  They  were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  re- 
duced to  four,  viz.,  Frankfort,  Hamburgh,  Luueck, 
and  Bremen  ;  to  which  was  also  added  Cracow  in 
Poland.  Encyc.  Mm. 

FREE'-€OST,  n.  Without  expense;  freedom  from 
charges.  South. 

FREED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  at  liberty  ;  loosed ;  delivered 
from  restraint ;  cleared  of  hinderance  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

FREE-DEN'I-ZEN,  n.     A  citizen.  Jackson. 

FREE-DEN'I-Z£.\,  (-den'i-zn,)  v.  t.    To  make  free. 

Bp.  Hall. 

FREED'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  has  been  a  slave  and 
is  manumitted. 

FREE'DOM,  re.t  A  state  of  exemption  from  the  power 
or  control  of  another  ;  liberty  ;  exemption  from  slav- 
ery, servitude,  or  confinement.  Freedom  is  personal, 
civil,  political,  and  religious.     [See  Liberty.] 

2.  Particular  privileges  ;  franchise  ;  immunity  ;  as, 
the  freedom  of  a  city. 

3.  Power  of  enjoying  franchises.  Swift. 

4.  Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  any  constraint 
in  consequence  of  predetermination  or  otherwise  ; 
as,  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

5.  Any  exemption  from  constraint  or  control. 

6.  Ease  or  facility  of  doing  any  thing.  He  speaks 
or  acts  with  freedom. 

7.  Frankness  ;  boldness.  He  addressed  his  audi- 
ence with  freedom. 

8.  License  ;  improper  familiarity  ;  violation  of  the 
rules  of  decorum  ;  with  a  plural.  Beware  of  what 
are  called  innocent  freedoms. 

FREE-FISH'ER-Y,  n.  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 
privilege  of  fishing  in  a  public  river.  Encyc. 

FREE'-FOOT-ED,  a.  Not  restrained  in  marching. 
[JVot  used.']  Shah. 

FREE'-HEART'ED,(-hart'ed,)a.  [See Heart.]  Open; 
frank ;  unreserved. 
2.  Libera! ;  charitable  :  generous. 

FREE'-HEART'ED-LY,  ado.  Unreservedly;  liber- 
ally. 

FREE'-HEaRT'ED-NESS,  n.  Frankness  ;  openness 
of  heart ;  liberality.  Burnet. 

FREE'HoLD,  n.  That  land  or  tenement  which  is 
held  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  It  is 
of  two  kinds  ;  in  deed,  and  in  law.  The  first  is  the 
real  possession  of  such  land  or  tenement  ;  the  last  is 
the  right  a  man  has  to  such  land  or  tenement,  before 
his  entry  or  seizure.  Eng.  Law. 

Freehold  is  also  extended  to  such  offices  as  a  man 
holds  in  fee  or  for  life.  It  is  also  taken  in  opposition 
to  villenage.  Encyc. 

In  the  United  States,  a  freehold  is  an  estate  which  a 
man  holds  in  his  own  right,  subject  to  no  superior, 
nor  to  conditions. 

FREE'HoLD-ER,  n.  One  who  owns  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life  ;  the  possessor  of  a  free- 
hold. 

FREE'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  from  restraint ;  releasing 
from  confinement ;  removing  encumbrances  or  hin- 
dcrances  from  any  thing  ;  clearing. 

FREE'LY,  adv.  At  liberty  ;  without  vassalage,  slav- 
ery, or  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint,  constraint,  or  compulsion  ; 
voluntarily.  To  render  a  moral  agent  accountable, 
he  must  act  freely. 

3.  Plentifully;  in  abundance;  as,  to  eat  or  drink 
freely. 

4.  Without  scruple  or  reserve  ;  as,  to  censure  freely 

5.  Without  impediment  or  hinderance. 

Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.  —  Gea.  ii. 

6.  Without  necessity,  or  compulsion  from  divine 
predetermination. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell.  Milton. 

7.  Without  obstruction  ;  largely  ;  copiously.  The 
patient  bled  freely. 

8.  Spontaneously  ;  without  constraint  or  persua- 
sion. 

9.  Liberally  ;  generously  ;  as,  to  give  freely  to  the 
poor. 

10.  Gratuitously  ;  of  free  will  or  grace,  without 
purchase  or  consideration. 

Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. — Matt.  X. 

FREE'-LIV-ER,  n.  One  who  eats  and  drinks  abun- 
dantly. 

FREE'-LIV-ING,  n.  Full  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite. 

FREE'MAN,  n.  [free  and  man.]  One  who  enjoys 
liberty,  or  who  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  another ; 
one  not  a  slave  or  vassal. 

2.  One  who  enjoys  or  is  entitled  to  a  franchise  or 
peculiar  privilege  ;  as,  the  freemen  of  a  city  or  state. 

FREE'-MAR-TIN,  n.  When  a  cow  produces  twins, 
one  of  them  a  male,  and  the  other  apparently  a  fe- 
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male,  the  latter  is  most  generally  (but  not  invariably) 
barren  ;  and,  on  dissection,  will  be  found  to  have 
some  of  the  organs  of  each  sex,  but  neither  perfect. 
Such  an  animal  is  called,  by  the  English,  v.  free-mar- 
tin, and  was  called,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
ruvpa,  taura. 

FREE'Ma-SON,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  and  secret  as- 
sociation or  fraternity,  said  to  have  been  at  first  com- 
posed of  masons  or  builders  in  stone,  but  now  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  are  united  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  assistance. 

FREE'Ma-SON-RY,  (-ma-sn-ry,)  ».  That  which  be- 
longs to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons. 

FREE'-MIND-ED,  a.     Not  perplexed  ;  free  from  care. 

Bacon. 

FREE'NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free, 
unconstrained,  unconfined,  unincumbered,  or  unob- 
structed. 

2.  Openness  ;  unreservedness  ;  frankness  ;  ingen- 
uousness ;  candor  ;  as,  the  freeness  of  a  confession. 

3.  Liberality;  generosity  ;  as,  freeness  in  giving. 

Spratl. 

4.  Gratuitousness;  as,  the  freeness  of  divine  grace. 
FREE'-PoRT,  n.     A  name  given  to  certain  ports  on 

the  continent  of  Europe,  as  Genoa,  Leghorn,  &c, 
where  ships  of  all  nations  may  load  and  unload 
free  of  duty  ;  but  if  the  articles  imported  are  car- 
ried into  the  adjoining  country,  they  pay  the  ordinary 
duties  at  the  gates  or  barriers.  Vict,  dc  VAcad. 

In  the  West  Indies,  a  free-port  is  one  where  goods 
of  all  kinds  may  be  landed  from  foreign  ships,  on 
payment  of  the  ordinary  duties. 

FREE'-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  supported  by  funds, 
&.c,  in  which  pupils  are  taught  without  paying  for 
tuition. 

2.  A  school  open  to  admit  pupils  without  restric- 
tion. 

FREE'-SPoK-.EN,  o.  Accustomed  to  speak  without 
reserve.  Bacon. 

FREE'-STaTES,  n.  pi.  Those  states  of  the  Union  in 
which  slavery  has  been  abolished  by  law. 

FREE'SToNE,  n.  Any  species  of  stone  composed 
of  sand  or  grit,  so  called  because  it  is  easily  cut  or 
wrought. 

FREE'THINK-ER,  »,t  A  softer  name  for  a  deist ;  an 
unbeliever  ;  one  who  discards  revelation. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  n.  Undue  boldness  of  specula- 
tion ;  unbelief.  Berkeley. 

FREE'THINK-ING,  a.  Noting  undue  boldness  of 
speculation  ;   skeptical. 

FREE'-TONGUED,  (-tungd,)  a.  Speaking  without 
reserve.  Bp.  Hall. 

FREE-WAR'REN,  n.  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive 
right  of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  within 
certain  limits.  Encyc. 

FREE-WILL',   n.     The  power  of  directing  our  own 
actions  without  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate.    Locke. 
2.  Voluntariness  ;  spontaneousness. 

FREE'-WILL,  a.  Spontaneous;  as,  a  free-will  offer- 
ing. 

FREE'WILL-BAP'TIST,  n.  One,  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  holds  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will  in  opposition  to  necessity. 

FREE'-WOM-AN,  n.     A  woman  not  a  slave. 

FREEZE,  v.  i.  ,■  pret.  Froze  ;  pp.  Frozen  or  Froze. 
[Sax.  frysan  ;  D.  vricien  ;  Dan.  fryscr  ;  Sw.  frysa. 
It  coincides  in  elements  with  D.  vreezen,  to  fear, 
that  is,  to  shrink,  contract,  tremble,  shiver,  Fr. 
friser,  to  curl,  whence  frissoner,  to  shiver,  Sp.  fri- 
sar.  These  are  of  one  family,  unless  there  has 
been  a  change  of  letters.  The  Italian  has  frcgio, 
for  frieze,  and  the  Gr.  tiptacoj,  had  for  its  radical 
letters  </>,ot{.  These  may  be  of  a  different  family. 
To  freeze  is  to  contract.  See  Class  Rd,  Rs,  No.  14, 
19,  25.     Qu.  Russ.  mroz,  frost.] 

1.  To  be  congealed  by  cold  ;  to  be  changed  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat;  to 
be  hardened  into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body.  Water 
freezes  at  the  temperature  of  32°  above  zero  by  Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer.  Mercury  freezes  at  40°  below 
zero. 

2.  To  be  oi  that  degree  oi  cold  at  which  water 
congeals.  Shak. 

3.  To  chill ;  to  stagnate,  or  to  retire  from  the  ex 
treme  vessels  ;  as,  the  blood  freezes  in  the  veins. 

4.  To  be  chilled  ;  to  shiver  with  cold. 

5.  To  die  by  means  of  cold.  We  say  a  man  freezes 
to  death. 

FREEZE,  v.  t.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to 
change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or  abstrac- 
tion of  heat.  This  weather  will  freeze  the  rivers  and 
lakes. 

2.  To  kill  by  cold  ;  but  we  often  add  the  words  to 
deaOi.     This  air  win  freeze  you,  or  freeze  you  to  death. 

3.  To  chill  ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and  shiv- 
ering.    This  horrid  tale  freezes  my  blood. 

FRF.EZE,  in  architecture.     See  Frieze. 

FREEZ'ING,  ppr.     Congealing;  hardening  into  ice. 

FREEZ'ING,  n.     The  process  or  state  of  congelation. 

FREEZ'ING-MIX'TURE,  (-inikst'yur,)  n.  A  mixture 
of  two  or  more  substances,  as  of  salt  and  snow,  but 
usually  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  which,  in  melting,  ab- 
sorb heat  from  contiguous  bodies,  and  thus  produce 
intense  cold. 
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FREEZ'ING-POINT,  n.  That  point  of  a  thermome- 
ter at  which  fluids  begin  to  freeze ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  water,  whose  freezing-point  is  at  32°  of  Fahr- 
enheit's thermometer. 

FRglGHT,  (frate,)  n.  [D.  vragt;  G.  frackt ;  Sw. 
fracht ;  Dan.  fragt ;  Fr.  fret;  Port,  frete  ;  Sp.flete; 
Arm.  fret.  (See  Fraught.)  Q.U.  from  the  root  of 
L.  fcro ;  formed,  like  bright,  from  the  Ethiopic  ba- 
rali.~] 

1.  The  cargo,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo^  of  a  ship  ; 
lading  ;  that  which  is  carried  by  water.  The  freight 
of  a  ship  consists  of  cotton  ;  the  ship  has  not  a  full 
freight ;  the  owners  have  advertised  for  freight ; 
freight  will  be  paid  for  by  the  ton. 

2.  Transportation  of  goods.  We  paid  four  dollars 
a  ton  for  the  freight  from  London  to  Barcelona. 

3.  The  hire  of  a  ship,  or  money  charged  or  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  goods.  After  paying  fia^ht  and 
charges,  the  profit  is  trifling.  Freightage  is  now 
but  little  used. 

FREIGHT,  (frate,)  v.  t.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship 
or  vessel  of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them  from 
one  place  to  another.  We  freighted  the  ship  for 
Amsterdam  ;  the  ship  was  freighted  with  flour  for 
Havanna. 
2.  To  load  as  the  burden.  Shah. 

FREIGHT'ED,  pp.     Loaded,  as  a  ship  or  vessel. 

FREIGIIT'ER,  (frat'er,)  v.  One  who  loads  a  ship,  or 
one  who  charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

FREIGHTING,  ppr.  or  a.  Loading  or  carrying,  as  a 
ship  or  vessel. 

FREIGHT'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  freight. 

FRElS'LE-lSEN,  ?t.  A  mineral,  of  a  blue  or  bluish- 
gray  color,  brittle,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Cleavclund. 

FREN,  ».     A  stranger.     [JVoJ  used.]  Spenser. 

FRENCH,  a.    Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

FRENCH,  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Fiance. 

FRENGH-BER'RY,7i.  The  same  as  AviGNON-IiEnnv. 

Vre. 

FRENCH-CHALK,  (-chawk,)  ».  Scaly  talc,  a  variety 
of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed  of  small 
scales  ;  its  color  is  pearly-white  or  grayish.  It  is 
much  used  for  drawing  lines  on  cloth,  &c.  Clraveland. 

FRENCH-HORN',  n.  A  wind-instrument  of  music, 
made  of  metal. 

FRENCH'I-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  like  the 
French.  Burke. 

FRENCH'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  make  French ;  to  infect  with 
the  manner  of  the  French.  Camden. 

FRENCH'-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  the  French. 

Bp.  Hall. 

FRENCH'MAN,  n.    A  man  of  the  French  nation. 

FRE-NET'ie.     See  Frantic  ;'.nd  Phbenetic. 

FREN'ZI-€AL,  a.    Partaking  of  frenzy. 

FRENZIED,  part.  a.     AffecteJ  with  madness 

FREN'ZI-£.D-LY,  adv.    Madly;  distractedly. 

FREN'ZY,  n.t  [ Fr.  frenesie  ;  It.  frenesia ;  from  L.  phrc- 
nitis,  Gr.  (pnevtrtf,  from  Qonv,  mind,  which  is  from 
moving,  rushing.     See  Frantic] 

Madness ;  distraction  ;  rage  ;  or  any  violent  agita- 
tion of  the  mind,  approaching  to  distraction. 

All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.  Addison. 

FRit'aUENCE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  frequentia.] 

A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  concourse;  an  assembly. 
[Little  used.]  Shak.     Milton. 

FRK'QUEN-CY,  n.  A  return  or  occurrence  of  a  thing 
often  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  frequency  of 
crimes  abates  our  horror  at  the  commission  ;  the  fre- 
quency of  capital  punishments  tends  to  destroy  their 
proper  effect. 
2.  A  crowd;  a  throng,     [Not  used.]    B.  Jonson. 

FRu'QUENT,  a.    [Fr.,  from  L.  frequens.] 

1.  Often  seen  or  done ;  often  happening  at  short 
intervals ;  often  repeated  or  occurring.  We  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  hospital. 

2.  Used  often  to  practice  any  tiling.  He  was  fre- 
quent and  loud  in  his  declamations  against  the  revo- 
lution. 

3.  Full  ;  crowded  ;  thronged.     [Jfot  used.]  Milton. 
FRE-aUENT',  v.  t.     [L.  frenncnto  ;  Fr.  frequenter.) 

To  visit  often  ;  to  resort  to  often  or  habitually. 
The  man  who  frequents  a  dram-shop,  an  ale-house, 
or  a  gaming-table,  is  in  the  road  to  poverty,  disgrace, 
and  ruin. 

He  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus.  Dryden. 

FRE-atTENT'A-BLE,  a.    Accessible.     [Jfot  used.] 

Sidney. 
FRE-CIUENT'AGE,  n.     The  practice  of  frequenting. 

Southcy. 
FRE-aUENT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  frequenting. 
2.  The  habit  of  visiting  often.  [Chesterfcld. 

FRE-QUENT'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  frequentative) ;  Fi.fre- 
quentatif.] 

In  grammar,  denoting  the  frequent  repetition  of  an 
action  ;  as,  a  frequentative  verb. 
FRE-OUENT'A-TIVE,  n.    A  verb  which  denotes  the 

frequent  occurrence  or  repetition  of  an  action. 
FRE-aUENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Often  visited. 
FUE-QUENT'ER,  n.     One  who  often  visits  or  resorts 

to  customarily. 
FRE-OUENT'ING,   ppr      Often   visiting  or  resort- 
ing to. 
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FRE'UUENT-LY,  ado.     Often  ;  many  times ;  at  short 

intervals ;  commonly. 
FRE'aUENT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frequent 

or  often  repeated. 
FRERE,  (frnre,)  n.     [Fr.l     A  brother. 
FRES'CaDES,  n.  pi.     Cool  walks  ;  shady  places. 
FRES'GO,  7i.     [It.  fresco,  fresh.] 

1.  Coolness;  shade;  a  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the 
air;  duskiness.  Prior. 

2.  A  picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in 
dusk.  Pope. 

3.  A  method  of  painting  on  walls,  performed  with 
water-colors  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with 
mortar  not  yet  dry.  The  colors,  incorporating  with 
the  mortar,  and  drying  with  it,  become  very  durable. 
It  is  called  fresco,  either  because  it  is  done  on  fresh 
plaster,  or  because  it  is  used  on  walls  and  buildings 
in  the  open  air.  Encyc. 

4.  A  cool  refreshing  liquor. 

FRESH,  a.  [Sax.  fersc  ;  D.  versch ;  G.  frisch ;  Dan. 
fersk  and  frisk  ;  Sw  frisk;  It.  fresco  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
id. ;  Fr.  frais,  fraiche  ;  Arm.  frcsg ;  W.  frcs,  fresq. 
This  is  radically  the  same  word  as  frisk,  and  it  coin- 
cides also  in  elements  with  br'isk,  W.  brysg,  which 
is  from  rhys,  a  rushing,  extreme  ardency,  Eng.  rush, 
which  gives  the  radical  sense,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  same  word.] 

1.  Moving  with  celerity  ;  brisk  ;  strong  ;  some- 
what vehement ;  as,  afresh  breeze  ;  fresh  wind  ;  the 
primary  sense. 

2.  Having  the  color  and  appearance  of  young,  thrifty 
plants;  lively;  not  impaired  or  faded  ;  as  when  we 
say,  the  fields  look  fresh  and  green. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  youth  ; 
florid  ;  ruddy  ;  as,  a/m7i-colored  young  man. 

4.  New  ;  recently  grown;  as,  fresh  vegetables. 

5.  New  ;  recently  made  or  obtained.  We  have  a 
fresh  supply  of  goods  from  the  manufactory,  or  from 
India  ;  fresh  tea  ;  fresh  raisins. 

6.  Not  impaired  by  time  ;  not  forgotten  or  oblit- 
erated. The  story  is  fresh  in  my  mind;  the  ideas 
are  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

7.  Not  salt ;  ax,  fresh  water  ;  fresh  meat. 

8.  Recently  from  the  well  or  spring ;  pure  and 
cool ;  not  worm  or  vapid.  Bring  a  glass  of  fresh 
water. 

9.  In  a  state  like  that  of  recent  growth  or  recent- 
ness  ;  as,  to  preserve  flowers  and  fruit  fresh. 

Fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May.  Carets. 

10.  Repaired  from  loss  or  diminution  ;  having  new 
vigor.     He  rose  fresh  for  the  combat. 

11.  New  ;  that  has  lately  come  or  arrived  ;  as,  fresh 
news  ;  fresh  dispatches. 

12.  Sweet ;  in  a  good  state  ;  not  stale. 

13.  Un practiced ;  unused;  not  before  employed; 
as,  a  fresh  hand  on  board  of  a  ship. 

Fresh  way ;  the  increased  velocity  of  a  vessel. 

Totien. 
FRESH,  n.     A  freshet.  Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia. 

FRESH' BLOWN,  a.    Newly  blown. 
FRESH'£N,  (fresh'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  fresh  ;  to  dulci- 
fy ;  to  separate,  as  water  from  saline  particles  ;  to 
take  saltness  from   any  thing  ;  as,  to  freshen  water, 
fish,  or  flesh. 

2.  To  refresh;  to  revive.     [Jfot  used.]     Spenser. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  to  apply  new  service  to  a 
cable  ;  as,  to  freshen  hawse. 

FRESH'EN,  v.  i.    To   grow  fresh  ;    to  lose  salt  or 
saltness. 
2.  To  grow  brisk  or  strong  ;  as,  the  wind  freshens. 

FRESH'£N-i>;D,7^.  Deprived  of  saltness  ;  sweetened. 

FRESH'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  or  growing  fresh  ; 
depriving  of  saltness  ;  sweetening. 

FRESH'ES,  ii.  pi.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water  with 
salt  water  in  rivers  or  bays,  or  the  increased  current 
of  an  ebb  tide  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  toward  or  into  the  sea,  and  discoloring  the 
water.  Beverly.     Encyc. 

2.  A  flood;  an  overflowing;  an  inundation;  a 
freshet. 

FRESH'ET,  7i.     A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by 
means  of  heavy  rains,  or  melted  snow  ;  an  inunda- 
tion. Jfcw  England. 
2.  A  stream  of  fresh  water.  Browne. 

FRESH'FORCE,  7i.     In  law,  force  done  within  forty 

FRESH'  LOOK'ING,  a.     Appearing  fresn.  [days. 

FRESH'LY^t/i).  Newly  ;  in  the  former  state  renewed  ; 
in  a  new  or  fresh  state. 

2.  With  a  healthy  look  ;  ruddily.  Shak. 

3.  Briskly  ;  strongly. 

4.  Coolly. 

FRESH'MAN,  n. ;  pi.  Freshmen.  A  novice  ;  one  in 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

2.  In  England,  a  student  during  his  first  year's  resi- 
dence at  the  university.  In  Jlnwrica,  one  who  be- 
longs to  the  youngest  of  the  four  classes  in  college, 
called  the  freshman  class. 

FRESH'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  freshman,  or  to  the 
class  called  freshmen. 

FRESH'MAN-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  freshman. 

FRESH'NESS,  n.  Newness;  vigor;  spirit;  the  con- 
trary to  vapidness  ;  as,  the  freshness  of  liquors  or 
odors. 


FRE 

2.  Vigor;  liveliness;  the  contrary  to  a  faded  state ; 
as,  the  freshness  of  plants  or  of  green  fields. 

3.  Newness  of  strength;  renewed  vigor;  opposed 
to  weariness  or  fatigue. 

The  Scots  liad  the  advantage  both  for  number  and  freshness  of 
men.  Hayward. 

4.  Coolness  ;  invigorating  quality  or  state. 

And  breathe  the  freshness  of  the  open  air.  Dryden. 

5.  Color  of  youth  and  health  ;  ruddiness. 

Her  cheeks  Iheh  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace.     Granville. 

6.  Freedom  from  saltness ;  as,  the  freshness  of 
water  or  flesh. 

7.  A  new  or  recent  state  of  quality  ;  rawness. 

8.  Briskness,  as  of  wind. 

FRESH'-NEW,  a.    Unpracticed'.    [Jfot  used.]    Shak. 

FRESH'-WA-TER,  a.  Accustomed  to  sail  on  fresh- 
water only,  or  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  as,  v.  fresh-water 
sailor. 

2.  Raw  ;  unskilled.  Knolles. 

FRESH'-WA-TER-£D,  a.    Newly  watered  ;  supplied 

with  fresh  water. 
FRET,  v.  t.     [Sw.  frata,  to  fret,  to  corrode  ;  Fr.  frotter, 

to  rub  ;  Arm.  f rota.     This  seems  to  be  allied  to  Goth. 

f retan  and  Sax.  fretan,  to  eat,  to  gnaw,  G.fressen,  D. 

vreeten,  which   may  be  formed   from  the  root  of  L. 

rodo,  rosi,  Sp.  rozar,  or  of  L.  rado,  to  scrape.     To  fret 

or  gnaw  gives  the  sense  of  unevenness,  roughness, 

in  substances  ;  the  like  appearance  is  given  to  fluids 

by  agitation.] 

1.  To  rub ;  to  wear  away  a  substance  by  friction  ; 
as,  to  fret  cloth  ;  to  fret  a  piece  of  gold  or  other 
metal.  Jfewton. 

2.  To  corrode  ;  to  gnaw ;  to  eat  away ;  as,  a  worm 
frets  the  planks  of  a  ship. 

3.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away. 


By  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear. 


Shak. 
Milton. 


4.  To  form  into  raised  work. 

5.  To  variegate  ;  to  diversify. 

Von  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day.  Shale. 

0.  To  agitate  violently.  Shak. 

7.  To  agitate  ;  to  disturb;  to  make  rough  ;  to  cause 
to  ripple  ;  as,  to  fret  the  surface  of  water. 

8.  To  tease  ;  to  irritate;  to  vex  ;  to  make  angry 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers.  — Ps.  xxxvii. 

9.  To  wear  away  ;  to  chafe  ;  to  gall.    Let  not  a 
saddle  or  harness  fret  the  skin  of  your  horse. 

FRET,  v.  i.    To  be  worn  away  ;  to  be  corroded.    Any 
substance  will  in  time  fret  away  by  friction. 

2.  To  eat  or  wear  in  ;  to  make  way  by  attrition  or 
corrosion. 

uto  another  with  great 
Wiseman. 


Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted 
excoriadon. 


3.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  be  in  violent  commotion ;  as, 
the  rancor  tliat/rrts  in  the  malignant  breast. 

4.  To  be  vexed  ;  to  be  chafed  or  irritated  ;  to  be 
angry  ;  to  utter  peevisii  expressions. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  grounds.  Dryden. 

FRET,  7i.  The  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  by- 
fermentation  or  other  cause ;  a  rippling  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  ;  small  undulations  continually  re- 
peated, rfddison. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind  ;  commotion  of  temper ;  irri- 
tation ;  as,  he  keeps  his  mind  in  a  continual  fret. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret.  Pope. 

3.  A  short  piece  of  wire  fixed  on  the  finger-board 
of  a  guitar,  &c,  which,  being  pressed  against  the 
strings,  varies  the  tone.  Busby. 

4.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  consisting  of  small 
fillets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 

Gloss,  ofrfrck. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 

FRET,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument 
of  music.  dls.  Res. 

FRET,  n.     [L.fretum.]     A  frith,  which  see. 

FRET'FUL,  a.f  Disposed  to  fret ;  ill-humored  ;  peevisii ; 
angry  ;  in  a  state  of  vexation  ;  as,  a  fretful  temper. 

FRET'FUL-LY,  adn.     Peevishly  ;  angrily. 

FRET'FtJL-MESS,  7i.  Peevishness  ;  ill-humor ;  dis- 
position to  fret  and  complain. 

FRETT,  ii.  With  miners,  the  worn  side  of  the  bank 
of  a  river.  Encyc. 

FRET'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Eaten  ;  corroded  ;  rubbed  or 
worn  away  ;  agitated  ;  vexed  ;  made  rough  on  the 
surface  ;  variegated  ;  ornamented  with  fretwork ; 
furnished  with  frets. 

FRET'TEN,  a.  Rubbed  ;  marked  ;  as,  pock-frctlen, 
marked  with  the  small-pox. 

FRET'TER,  71.     That  which  frets. 

FRET'TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Corroding  ;  wearing  away  ; 
agitating;  vexing;  making  rough  on  the  surface; 
variegating. 

FRET'TING,  71.  A  state  of  chafing  ;  vexation  ; 
peevishness. 

FUET'TY,  a.    Adorned  with  fretwork. 

FRE'THM,7i.  [L.]  A  strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea.    Ray. 

FRET'WOUK,  (-wurk,)  77.    Work  adorned  with  frets. 
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FJtI-A-BIL'I-TY,      j   11.     [See  Friable.]     Tile  qual- 
Ffil'A-BLE-NESS,  j       ity  of  being    easily  broken, 

crumbled,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Locke. 

FRf'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  friable;  L.  friabilis,  from  frio,  to 

break   or   crumble.     Frio   is   probably  a    contracted 

word.     Ch.  "po  or  Cli.  Heb.  pis,  to  break.] 
Easily  crumbled  or  pulverized  ;  easily  reduced  to 

powder.      Pumice    and    calcined    stones    are   very 

friable. 
FRI'AR,  n.    [Fr.  frirc,  a  brother,  contracted  from  L. 

frater.     See  Brother.] 

1.  A  brother  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  but 
especially  of  one  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz. 
(1.)  Minors,  Gray  Friars,  or  Franciscans  ;  (2.)  Augus- 
tines;  (3.)  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars ;  (4.)  White 
Friars  or  Carmelites. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  monk  who  is  not  a 
priest  ;  those  friars  who  are  in  orders  being  called 
fathers. 

3.  In  -printing,  any  part  of  the  page  which  has  not 
received  the  ink. 

FRI'AR-LIKE,  a.  Like  a  friar ;  monastic ;  unskilled 
in  the  world.  Knollcs. 

FRI'AR-LY,  a.  Like  a  friar ;  untaught  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  Bacon. 

FRl'AR'S-COWL,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Arum, 
with  a  flower  resembling  a  cowl. 

Johnson.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

FRl'AR'S-LAN'TERN,  n.  The  ignis  fatuus.  Milton. 

FRl'AR-Y,  n.    A  monastery ;  a  convent  of  friars. 

Dugdale. 

FRI'AR-Y,  a.     Like  a  friar ;  pertaining  to  friars. 

FRI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  crumbling.  [Camden. 

FRIB'BLE,  a.     [L.  frivolus,  Fr.  frivole,  from  rubbing  ; 
from  rub,  if  b  is  radical,  or  from  frico,  if  the  b  repre- 
sents a  palatal  letter.     If  b  is  radical,  the  word  ac- 
cords with  Dan.  rips,  trifles,  frivolousness.] 
Frivolous  ;  trifling  ;  silly.  Brit.  Crit. 

FRIB'BLE,  n.  A  frivolous,  trifling,  contemptible 
fellow. 

FRIB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  trifle  ;  also,  to  totter.       Taller. 

FlilB'BLER,  n.     A  trifler.  Spectator. 

FRI'BORG,         j   n.     [free  and  burg.]     The   same   as 

FRID'BURGH,  j       Frank-pledge.  Cornel. 

FRIC'ACE,  n.  [See  Fricassee.]  Meat  sliced  and 
dressed  with  strong  sauce  ;  also,  an  unguent  pre- 
pared by  frying  things  together.    [0&4\]    B.Jonson. 

FRIC'AN-DEAU,  (frik'an-do,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout  or 
fricassee  of  veal.  The  term  is  sometimes  improperly 
applied  to  stewed  beef  highly  seasoned.        Cooley. 

FRIC-AS-SEE',  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  frigasea;  Sp.  fricasea  ; 
Port,  fraeasse  ;  from  Fr.  fricasser,  to  fry,  It.  friggere, 
Port,  frigiry  Sp.  freir,  h.frigo.] 

A  stew  or  dish  of  food  made  by  cutting  chickens, 
rabbits,  or  other  small  animais,  into  pieces,  and  dress- 
ing them  in  a  frying-pan,  or  a  like  utensil.    King. 

Fitie-AS-SEE',  v.  t.    To  diess  in  fricassee. 

FUI€-AS-SEED',.p/>.  or  a.    Dressed  in  fricassee. 

FRie-AS-SEE'ING,  ppr.     Dressing  in  fricassee. 

FRI-CA'TION,  ?i.     [h.fricatio,  from  frico,  to  rub.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  ;  friction.  [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

FRICTION,?!,  [h.frictio;  Fr.  friction  ;  from L.  frico, 
to  rub,  It.  fregare,  Sp  fricar.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another  ;  attrition.  Many  bodies  by 
friction  emit  light,  and  friction  generates  or  evolves 
heat. 

2.  In  meclmnics,  the  effect  of  rubbing,  or  the  re- 
sistance which  a  moving  body  meets  with  from  the 
surface  on  which  it  moves.  Encyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  rubbing  of  the  body  with  the 
hand,  or  with  a  brush,  flannel,  &c. ;  or  the  rubbing 
of  a  diseased  part  with  oil,  unguent,  or  other  medica- 
ment. Encyc. 

TRIC'TION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  friction. 
FRICTION-WHEELS,  n.  pi.     In  mechanics,  wheels 

so  arranged  as  to  diminish  the  friction  of  machinery. 
FRI'DAY,  n.     [Sax.  frig-dag  ;  G.  freitag;  D.  vrydag  ; 

from  Frigga,  the  Venus  of  the  north  ;  D.  vrouw,  G. 

frau,  Ir.frag,  a  woman.] 

The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  formerly  consecrated 
FRIDGE,  v.t.     [Sax.  frician.]  [to  Frigga. 

To  move  hastily.     Wot  in  use.]  Hallywell. 

FRID'-STOLE.     See  Fred. 
FRI'ED,  (fride,)  pp.  or  a.    Dressed  in  a  frying-pan; 

heated  ;  agitated. 
FRIEND,    (frend,)  n.     [Sax.  freond,  the  participle  of 

frron,  to  free,  to  love,  contracted  from  frigan,  to  free  ; 

G.  freund  ;  D.vriend;  Dari.frcnde;-S\v.frdndc.     We 

see  the  radical  sense  is  to  free;  hence,  to  be  ready, 

willing,  or  cheerful,  joyous,  and  allied  perhaps  to 

frolic] 

1.  One  who  is  attached  to  another  by  affection ; 
one  who  entertains  for  another  sentiments  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  affection,  which  lead  him  to  desire  his 
company,  and  to  seek  to  promote  his  happiness  and 
prosperity  ;  opposed  to  foe  or  enemy. 

A  friend  loveth  ;U  all  times.  —  Prov.  xvii. 

There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  —  Prov. 

2.  One  not  hostile  ;  opposed  to  an  enemy  in  war. 

Shalt. 

3.  One  reconciled  after  enmity.  Let  us  be  friends 
again. 


FRI 

4.  An  attendant ;  a  companion.  Dryden. 

5.  A  favorer ;  one  who  is  propitious  ;  as,  a  friend 
to  commerce  ;  a  friend  to  poetry  ;  a  friend  to  charita- 
ble institutions. 

6.  A  favorite.     Hushai  was  David's  friend. 

7.  A  term  of  salutation  ;  a  familiar  compilation. 

Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ?  —  Matt.  xxii. 

So  Christ  calls  Judas  his  friend,  though  a  traitor. 
Matt.  xxvi. 

8.  Formerly  a  paramour. 

9.  One  of  the  religious  sect  frequently  called 
Quakers 

10.  A  friend  at  court ;  one  who  has  sufficient  in- 
terest to  serve  another.  Chaucer. 

FRIEND,  (frend,)  v.  t.    To  favor;    to  countenance; 

to  befriend  ;  to  support  or  aid.     [But  we  now  use 

Befriend.]  Shak. 

FRIEND'ED,  (frend'ed,)pp.    Favored  ;  befriended. 

2.  a.     Inclined  to  love  ;  well-disposed.         Shak. 

FRIEND'ING,  (frend'ing,)  ppr.     Favoring. 

FRIEND'LESS,  (frend'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  friends; 

wanting  countenance  or  support  ;  forlorn.       Pope. 
FRIEND'LIKE,  (frend'like,)  a.    Having  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  friend. 
FRIEND'LI-NESS,  (frend'Ie-ness,)  n.     A  disposition 
to  friendship  ;  friendly  dispositions.  Sidney. 

2.  Exertion  of  benevolence  or  kindness.   Taylor. 
FRIEND'LY,  (frend'ly,)  a.\   Having  the   temper  and 
disposition  of  a  friend  ;  kind  ;   favorable  ;    disposed 
to  promote  the  good  of  another. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

2.  Disposed  to  peace.  Pope. 

3.  Amicable.     We  are  on  friendly  terms. 

4.  Nut  hostile  ;  as,  a.  friendly  power  or  state. 

5.  Favorable;  propitious;  salutary;  promoting  the 
good  of;  as,  v.  friendly  breeze  or  gale.  Excessive 
rains  are  not/Wr/i(/7// to  the  ripening  fruits.  Temper- 
ance is  friendly  to  longevity. 

FRIEND'LY,    (frend'ly,)    adv.     In    the    manner   of 

friends  ;  amicably.     [Not  much  used.]  Shak. 

FRIEND'SHIP,  (frend'ship,)  n.  An  attachment  to  a 
person,  proceeding  from  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices,  or  from  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  amiable  and  respectable  qualities  of 
his  mind.  Friendship  differs  from  benevolence,  which 
is  good-will  to  mankind  in  general,  and  from  that 
love  which  springs  from  animal  appetite.  True  friend- 
ship is  a  noble  and  virtuous  attachment,  springing 
from  a  pure  source,  a  respect  for  worth  or  amiable 
■qualities.  False  friendship  may  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves  and  pirates.  This  is  a  tem- 
porary attachment,  springing  from  interest,  and  may 
change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and  rancor. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confi- 
dence without  inugr'y.  Rambler. 

There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world.  Bacon. 

The  first  law  of  friends/lip  is  sincerity.  Anon. 

2.  Mutual  attachment ;  intimacy. 

If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace.  Dryden. 

3.  Favor ;  personal  kindness. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind.  Swift. 

4.  Friendly  aid  ;  help;  assistance.  Shak. 

5.  Conformity  ;  affinity  ;  correspondence  ;  aptness 
to  unite. 

We  know  those  colors  which  have  a  friendship  fur  each  other. 

Dryden. 

[Not  common,  and  hardly  legitimate.] 
FRIEZE,)  (freez,)  n.  [Sp.  frisa,  freeze;  frisar,  to 
FR'tZE,  j  raise  a  nap  on  cloth,  to /Wz:te ;  Fr.  f riser, 
to  curl  or  crisp,  to  shiver,  to  ruffle  ;  Port,  frisar ;  Arm. 
frisa.  On.  Sp.  rizar,  to  crisp  or  curl,  to  frizzle  ;  Gr. 
0pto-o-oj,  to  shiver  or  tremble  with  fear,  whose  ele- 
ments are  Frg  or  Frk,  as  appears  by  ibpiCai,  tppiKros, 
tbptl.  If  frieze,  in  architecture,  is  the  same  word, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fact,  we  have  evidence  that 
the  elements  are  Frg,  for  in  Italian,  frieze  is  fregio. 
The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  draw  or  contract.] 

1.  Properly,  the  nap  on  woolen  cloth  ;  hence,  a 
kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  nap  on 
one  side. 

2.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column  \"hich  is  between  the  architrave  and  cornice. 
It  is  a  flat  member  or  face,  often  enriched  with 
figures  of  animals,  or  other  ornaments  of  sculpture, 
whence  its  name. 

Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.  Milton. 

FRIEZ'.ED,  a.     Napped  ;  shaggy  with  nap  or  frieze. 

FRIeZE'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  frieze.  Addison. 

FRIG' ATE,  ji.  *  [Fr.  fregaie  ;  It.  fregata ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  fragata  ;  Turkish,  forgata  ;  perhaps  Gr.  n0p<u- 
toc,  L.  aphractum,  an  open  ship  or  vessel,  for  in 
Portuguese  it  signifies  a  boat  as  well  as  a  frigate. 
The  Greek  word  aippaKTOt  signifies  not  fortified  ;  a 
and  tpnao-coi.  It  was  originally  a  vessel  without 
decks,  used  by  the  Rhodians.  The  frigate  was  origi- 
nally a  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  propelled  both  by  sails  and  by  oars.  Luuier.] 
*1.  A  ship  of  war,  of  a  size  larger  than  a  corvette 
or  sloop  of  war,  and  less  than  a  ship  of  the  line ; 
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usually  it  has  batteries  on  two  decks,  viz.,  the  spar 
deck,  and  the  one  below  it,  or  main  deck,  on  which 
is  the  principal  force.    It  rates  usuallv  from  twenty- 
eight  guns  up  to  forty-four. 
2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

FRIG'ATE-BIRD,  n.*  A  large  and  rapacious  tropical 
sea-fowl,  with  very  long  wings,  allied  to  the  pelican 
Its  general  color  is  black,  but  the  belly  of  the  female 
is  white.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Tachypetes  of  Vi- 
eillot.  p.  Cyc. 

FRIG'ATE-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.  Built  like  a  frigate,  in 
having  a  spar-deck  over  the  gun-deck. 

FRIG-A-TOON',  7t.  A  Venetian  vessel,  with  a  square 
stern,  without  a  foremast,  having  only  a  mainmast 
and  mizzenmast.  Encyc. 

FRIG-E-FACTION,  n.     [L.  frigus,  cold,  and  faeio, 
to  make.] 
The  act  of  making  cold.     [Little  used.]         Diet. 

FRIGHT,  (frlte,)  7i. t  [Dan.  frygt ;  Sw.fruchtan;  Sax. 
fyrhto,  fyrhtu,  fyrhtnis,  fright,  and  firhted,  frighted, 
frihtan,  to  frighten  ;  G.  furcht,  fiirchten ;  D.  vrugten, 
to  fear  ;  Fr.  effraycr.  Q.u.  Gr.  (pptaou,  qjpita,  to  fear, 
that  is,  to  shrink  or  shiver.    But  fright,  or  the  Sax. 

fyrhto,  is  precisely  the  Ethiopic  participle  <+•'-•  UT^ 

fcrht,  from  (y.^~tu  fcrah,  to  fear,  which  seems  to  be 
allied  to  L.  vereor.     Class  Br,  No.  33.] 

Sudden  and  violent  fear ;  terror ;  a  passion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger.  It  expressed 
more  than  fear,  and  is  distinguished  from  fear  and 
dread  by  its  sudden  invasion  and  temporary  exist- 
ence ;  fright  being  usually  of  short  duration,  whereas 
fear  and  dread  may  be  long  continued. 
FRIGHT,  >  v.  t.  To  terrify;  to  scare;  to  alarm 
FKiGHT'jEN,  (  suddenly  with  danger;  to  shock  sud- 
denly with  the  approach  of  evil  ;  to  daunt ;  to  dis' 
may. 

Nor  exile  or  danger  can  fright  a  brave  spirit.  Dryden. 

FRIGHT'ED,  \   pp.  or  a.     Terrified;   suddenly 

F1UGHT'£N-.ED,   \       alarmed  with  danger. 

FRiGHT'£N-ING,  (frite'n-ing,) ppr.  Terrifying ,  sud- 
denly alarming  with  danger. 

FRTGIIT'FIJL,  a.t  Terrible  ;  dreadful ;  exciting  alarm; 
impressing  terror;  as,  a  frightful  chasm  or  precipice; 
a  frightful  tempest. 

FRIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.  Terribly;  dreadfully;  in  a 
manner  to  impress  terror  and  alarm  ;  horribly. 

2    Very  disagreeably ;  shockingly.  She  looks  fright- 
fully to-dav. 

FRIGHT'FUL-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  impressing 
terror. 

FRIGHT'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fright. 

FRIG'ID,  (frij'id,)  a.  [L.  frigidus,  from  frigeo,  to  be 
or  to  grow  cold  ;  rigeo,  to  be  stiff  or  frozen  ;  Gr.  pi- 
yew.  If  the  radical  sense  is,  to  be  stiff,  the  root  coin- 
cides nearly  with  that  of  right,  rectus,  or  with  that  of 
reach,  region,  which  is,  to  stretch,  that  is,  to  draw  or 
contract.] 

1.  Cold ;  wanting  heat  or  warmth ;   as,  a  frigid 
climate. 

2.  Wanting  warmth  of  affection  ;  unfeeling  ;  as,  a 
frigid  temper  or  constitution. 

3.  Wanting  natural  heat  or  vigor  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  generative  power ;  impotent. 

4.  Dull ;  jejune  ;  unanimated  ;  wanting  the  fire  of 
genius  or  fancy  ;  as,  a  frigid  style  ;  frigid  rhymes. 

5.  Stiff;  formal ;  forbidding ;    as,  a  frigid  look  or 
manner. 

6.  Wanting  zeal ;  dull;  formal;  lifeless ;  as,  frigid 
services. 

FRIG'ID  ZoNE  ;  that  part  of  the  earth  which  lies 
between  the  polar  circle  and  the  pole.  It  extends 
about  23J  28'  from  each  pole. 

FRI-GID'I-TY,  ?i.  Coldness ;  want  of  warmth.  But 
not  applied  to  the  air  or  weather. 

2.  Want  of  natural  heat,  life,  and  vigor  of  body  ; 
impotency  ;  imbecility  ;  as,  the  frigidity  of  old  age. 

3.  Coldness  of  affection. 

4.  Dullness;  want  of  animation  or  intellectual  fire ; 
as,  the  frigiditi/  of  sentiments  or  style. 

FRIG'ID-LY,  adv.    Coldly  ;  dully  ;  without  affection. 
FRIG'ID-NESS,  ?i.    Coldness;  dullness;  want  of  heat 

or  vigor;  want  of  affection.     [See  Frigidity.] 
FRIG-O-RIF'IC,  a.     [Fr.  frigorifique ;  L.  frigorificus  ; 
frigus,  cold,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

Causing  cold ;  producing  or  generating  cold. 

Encyc.     Quincy. 
FRILL,  71.     [Infra.]    An  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt  or  other  similar  thing  ;  a  ruffle. 

Mason. 
FRILL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  frilcux,  chilly.    We  have  the  word 
in  trill,  D.  trillen,  to  shake,  G.  trillern;  all  with  a  dif- 
ferent prefix.    Class  Rl.] 

To  shake  ;  to  quake ;  to  shiver  as  with  cold  ;  as, 
the  hawk  frills.  Encyc. 

FRIM,  a.     [Sax.  freom.] 

Flourishing.     [Not  in  use.]  Drayton. 

FRINGE,  (frinj,)  11.     [Fr.  frange  ;  It.  frcngia  :  Sp.  and 

Port,  franja ;  Arm.  fraiuch,  or  flainch ;  G.  fransc  ;  D. 

franje  ;  Dan.  frynse.     It  seems  to  be  from  L.  frango, 

to  break,  Sp.  frangir.] 
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FRI 

1.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  borders  of  gar- 
ments or  furniture,  consisting  of  loose  threads. 

The  golden  fringe  e'en  set  the  ground  on  Home.        Dryden. 

2.  Something  resembling  fringe  ;  an  open,  broken 
border.  Mountag-u. 

FRINGE,  v.  t.  To  adorn  or  border  with  fringe  or  a 
loose  edging. 

FRING'£D,  (frinjd,)  pp.  or  a.    Bordered  with  fringe. 

FRINGE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  fringe. 

FRINGE'-LXKE,  a.     Resembling  fringe. 

FRINGE'-MAK-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  fringe. 

FRINGE'-TREE,  n.  A  small  tree,  Chionanlkus  Vir- 
ginia, growing  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
having  snow-white  flowers,  which  hang  down  like 
fringe.  Farm.  Encyc. 

FRIN-GIL-LA'CEOUS,  a.    [L.  fringilla.] 
Pertaining  to  the  finches,  or  frinsilladce. 

FRING'ING,  ppr.     Bordering  with  fringe. 

FRING'Y,  a.     Adorned  with  fringes.  Sltalc. 

FRIP'PER,         |  v.    [See  Frippery.]    One  who  deals 

FR1PT-ER-ER,  j      in  old  clothes. 

FRIP'PER- Y,  n.  [Fr.  friperie,  from  friper,  to  fumble, 
to  ruffle,  to  wear  out,  to  waste ;  Arm.  fripa  orflippa ; 
Sp.  ropcria,  ropavejeriu,  from  ropa,  cloth,  stuff,  appar- 
el, which  seems  to  be  the  Eng.  robe  ;  Port,  raupa, 
clothes,  furniture  ;  farrapo,  a  rag  ;  perhaps  from  the 
root  of 'Eng.  rub,  that  is,  to  wear,  to  use,  as  we  say, 
wearing  apparel,  for  to  wear  is  to  rub.    See  Rore.] 

1.  Old  clothes  ;  cast  dresses  ;  clothes  thrown  aside, 
after  wearing.  Hence,  waste  matter ;  useless  things ; 
trifles  ,  as,  tiie  frippery  of  wit.  B.  Junson. 

2.  The  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold.       Sliulc. 

3.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes.  Encyc. 
FRIP'PER- Y,  a.  Trifling  ;  contemptible.  Gray. 
hRI-SEUR',  (fre-zQr',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  friser,  to  curl.] 

A  hair-dresser.  JVarton. 

FRISK,  v.  i.  [Dan.  frisk,  fresh,  new,  green,  brisk, 
lively,  gay,  vigorous ;  frisker,  to  freshen,  to  renew; 

friskhed,  coolness,  freshness,  briskness  ;  Sw.  frisk  ;  G. 

frisch,  fresh,  brisk.  This  is  the  same  word  as  fresh, 
but  from  the  Gothic.  If  it  is  radically  the  same  as 
brisk,  it  is  W.  brysg,  speedy,  nimble,  from  rkys,  a 
rushing.  But  this  is  doubtful.  In  some  languages, 
fresh  is  written  ferse,  versch,  as  if  from  the  root 
Br.  But  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  Ch.  D3-ifi,  to  be 
moved,  to  tremble.] 

1.  To  leap ;  to  skip ;  to  spring  suddenly  one  way 
and  the  other. 

The  fish  fell  v.  frisking  in  the  net.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  To  dance,  skip,  and  gambol,  in  frolic  and  gay- 
ety. 

The  frisking  satyrs  on  the  summits  danced.  Addison. 

In  vain  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries.  Swift. 

FRISK,  a.    Lively ;  brisk  ;  blithe.  Hall. 

FRISK,  n.  ^  A  frolic  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety.  Johnson. 

FRISK'AL',  it.    A  leap  or  caper.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

FRISK'ER,  n.  One  who  leaps  or  dances  in  gayety ; 
a  wanton  ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  person. 

Camden. 

FRISK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  frisquettc.  So  named  from  the 
velocity  or  frequency  of  its  motion.     See  Frisk.] 

In  printing-,  the  light  frame  in  which  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  confined,  to  be  laid  on  the  form  for  impres- 
sion. 

FRISK'FUL,  a.    Brisk  ;  lively.  Thomson. 

FRISK'I-LY,  adv.     Gayly ;  briskly. 

FRISK'I-NESS,  n.  Briskness  and  frequency  of  mo- 
tion ;  gayety  ;  liveliness ;  a  dancing  or  leaping  in 
frolic. 

FRISK'ING,  ppr.  Leaping ;  skipping ;  dancing  about ; 
moving  with  life  and  gayety 

FRISK'Y,  a.  Jumping  with  gayety  ;  frolicsome  ;  gay  ; 
lively. 

FRIT,  n.  [Fr.  fritte ;  Sp.  frita;  It.  fritto,  fried,  from 
L.  f rictus,  frigo,  Eng.  to  fry.] 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  the  matter  of  which 
glass  is  made,  after  it  has  been  calcined  or  baked  in 
a  furnace,  but  before  fusion.  It  is  a  composition  of 
silex  and  metallic  alkali,  occasionally  with  other  in- 
gredients. 

FRITH,  ».  [L.  fretum  ;  Gr.  iropOpoc,  from  netpoi,  to 
pass  over,  or  noptvoj,  irontvopat,  to  pass  ;  properly, 
a  passage,  a  narrow  channel  that  is  passable  or 
passed.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage  of  the  sea ;  a  strait.  It  is 
used  for  the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea ;  as,  the 
frith  of  Forth,  or  of  Clyde. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish.  Carew. 
FRITH,  n.     [W.  frith,  or  friz.] 

1.  A  forest ;  a  woody  place.  Drayton. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common.  Wynne. 
[Mot  used  in  America.] 

FRITII'Y,  a.     Woody.     [Not  in  use.]  Skelton. 

FKIT'IL-LA-RY,  n.     [fritillus,  a  dice-box.J 

The  popular  name  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  a  bul- 
bous flowering  plant,  called  in  the  Spanish  Diction- 
ary checkered  lily.  De  Theis. 
FRIT'  IN  A  N-C  Y,  n.     [L.  fritinnio.] 

A  chirping,  or  creaking,  as  of  a  cricket.  [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
FRIT'TER,™.     lit.  frittella;  Sp.fritillas,  plural ;  from 
L.  frictus,  fried ;  Dan.  fritte.] 


FRO 

1.  A  small  pancake  of  fried  batter;  also,  a  small 
piece  of  meat  fried. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  shred  ;  a  small  piece 

And  cut  whole  giants  mUi  fritters.  Hud'ibras. 

FRIT'TER,  v.  t.    To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces,  to  be 
fried. 
2.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments. 
Break  all  their  nerves,  and  friuer  all  their  sense.  Pope. 

To  fritter  away,  is  to  diminish  ;  to  pare  off;  to  re- 
duce to  nothing  by  taking  away  a  little  at  a  time. 

FRIT'TER-£D,  pp.     Cut  or  broken  to  pieces. 

FRIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  breaking  into  small 
pieces. 

FRI-VOL'I-TY,  n.  Acts  or  habits  of  trifling.  [See 
Frivolous  ness.] 

FRIV'O-LOUS,  a.  [L.  frivolus,  from  the  root  of  frio, 
to  break  into  small  pieces,  to  crumble;  Fr.frivole; 
Sp.  and  It.  frivolo.  We  observe  the  same  radical 
letters,  Rb,  Rv,  in  trivial,  trifle,  L.  tero,  trioi,  to  rub  or 
wear  out.    Class  Rb.] 

Slight ;  trifling ;  trivial  ;  of  little  weight,  worth,  or 
importance  ;  not  worth  notice  :  as,  a  frivolous  argu- 
ment;  a  frivolous  objection  or  pretext.  Swift. 

FRIV'O-LOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  trifling  manner. 

FRIV'O-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tri- 
fling, or  of  very  little  worth  or  importance  ;  want  of 
consequence. 

FRIZ,  v.  t.     [Sp.  frisar;  Fr.  friser.     See  Frieze.] 

1.  To  curl  ;  to  crisp;  to  form  into  small  curls  with 
a  crisping-pin. 

2.  To  form  the  nap  of  cloth  into  little  hard  burs, 
prominences,  or  knobs. 

FRIZ'ZED,  pp.  or  a.  Curled ;  formed  into  little  burs 
on  cloth. 

FRIZ'ZING,  ppr.  Curling ;  forming  little  hard  burs 
on  cloth. 

FRIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.     To  curl ;  to  crisp,  as  hair.         Gay. 

FRIZ'ZL£D,  (friz'zld, ) pp.  or  a.     Curled  ;  crisped. 

FRIZ'ZLER,  n.     One  who  makes  short  curls. 

FRIZ'ZLING, ppr.    Curling;  crisping. 

FRO,  adv.  [Sax.  fra  ;  Scot,  fra,  frae ;  Dan.  fra.  It 
denotes  departure  and  distance,  like  from,  of  which 
it  may  be  a  contraction.  In  some  languages,  it  is  a 
prefix,  having  the  force  of  a  negative.  Thus  in  Da- 
nish frabringcr,  to  bring  from,  is  to  avert,  to  dispel  ; 
frakalder,  to  recall.  In  Goth,  bugyan  is  to  buy  ;  fra- 
bugyan  is  to  sell,  that  is,  in  literal  English,  frombtuj.] 
From  ;  away  ;  back  or  backward  ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
to  and  fro,  that  is,  to  and  from,  forward  or  toward 
and  backward,  hither  and  thither. 

FROCK,  71.  [Fr.  froc ;  Arm.  frocq;  O.  frack  ;  Scot. 
frog.] 

An  upper  coat,  or  an  outer  garment.  The  word  is 
now  used  for  a  loose  garment  or  shirt  worn  by  men 
over  their  other  clothes,  and  for  a  kind  of  gown,  open 
behind,  worn  by  females.  The  frock  was  formerly  a 
garment  worn  by  monks.         Ingulphus.     Sjtelman. 

FROCK'-CoAT,  n.  A  kind  of  straight-bodied  coat, 
having  the  same  length  before  and  behind,  like  a 
surtotit,  but  shorter. 

FROCK'£D,  (frokt,)  a.    Clothed  in  a  frock. 

FROCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  frock. 

FROG,  n.*  [Sax.  froga,frogga;  Dan.  froc.  Q.U.  fiom 
the  root  of  break,  as  L.  rana,  from  the  root  of  rend, 
from  its  broken  shape,  or  from  leaping,  or  its  fragor, 
or  hoarse  voice.] 

*1.  An  amphibious  animal  of  the  genus  Rana,  with 
four  feet,  a  naked  body,  and  without  a  tail.  It  is  re- 
marKable  for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.    Frogs  lie  torpid  during  winter. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in 
the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse,  at  some  distance 
from  the  toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  run- 
ning toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

3.  A  cloak-button,  swelled  in  the  middle. 
FROG'BIT,  n.     A  plant,  the  Hvdrocharis. 
FROG'-FISH,  n.    The  fishing-frog,  which  see. 
FROG'-GRaSS,  n.     A  plant. 

FROG'GY,  a.     Having  frogs.  Sherwood. 

FROG'-HOP-PER,  n.  A  small  insect,  living  on  plants, 
and  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  leaping.  Its  larvre 
are  found  on  leaves,  inclosed  in  a  frothy  liquid,  and 
hence  called  cuckoo-spittle,  or  frog-spittle.  The  frog- 
hopper  belongs  to  the  Linnffian  genus  Cicada.   P.  Cyc. 

FROISE,  ii.     [Fr.  froisser,  to  bruise.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  frying  bacon  inclosed  in  a 
pancake.  Chalmers. 

FROL'IC,      )  a.     [G.  frohlich  ;  froh,   glad,    and   licit, 

FROL'ICK,  j  like  ;  D.  vrolyk ;  Dan.  fro,  glad  ;  Sw. 
frogdelig,  from  frogd.  joy,  frogda,  to  exhilarate  ,  Ar 

.=-  +.2  faracha,  to  be  glad,  to  rejoice.    Class  Brg,  No. 

6.     Probably  allied  to  free.] 

Gay  ;  merry  ;  full  of  levity ;  dancing,  playing,  or 
frisking  about;  full  of  pranks. 


The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring. 
The  gay,  Ok  frolic,  and  the  loud. 


Milton. 
Waller. 


[  This  adjective  is  seldom  used,  except  in  poetry.    As 
a  noun  and  a  verb,  its  use  is  common.] 


FRO 

FROL'IC,     j  ii.    A  wild  prank  ;  a  flight  of  levity,  or 
FROL'ICK,  j      gayety  and  mirth. 

He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again.  Roecommyn. 

2.  A  scene  of  gayety  and  mirth,  as  in  dancing  or 
play.     [This  is  a  popular  use  of  the  word  in  America.] 
FROL'IC,      )  v.  i.    To  play  wild  pranks  ;  to  play  tricks 
FROIVICK,  )      of  levity,  mirth,  and  gayety. 

The  buzzing  insects  frolic  in  die  air.  Anon. 

FROL'IC-FUL,  a.    Frolicsome. 

FROL'lCK-£D,  (frol'ikt,)  pret.  of  Frolic. 

FROL'ICK-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Playing  pranks ;  frolic- 
some. 

FROLTO-LY,  adv     With  mirth  and  gayety.     [Obs.] 

Beaum.  t\-  Fl. 

FROL'IC-SOME,  a.  Full  of  gayety  and  mirth  ;  given 
to  pranks. 

FROL'I&SOME-LY,  adv.     With  wild  gayety. 

FROL'IC-SOME-NESS,  n.     Gayety  ;  wild  pranks 

FROM,  prep.  [Sax.  from,  from s  Goth.  fram.  In  Swe- 
dish, it  signifies  before  or  forward,  but  its  sense  is, 
past  or  gone,  for  frdmling  is  a  stranger,  and  frdmga. 
is,  to  go  out,  to  depart.  Dan. /rem,  whence  f'-emmcr, 
to  forward,  to  promote,  fremmed,  strange,  fremkommer, 
10  come  forth  or  out ;  G.  fraud,  strange,  foreign  ;  D. 
vreemd,  id.  If  m  is  radical,  this  word  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  roam,  ramble,  primarily  to  pass,  to 

go-] 

The  sense  of  from  may  be  expressed  by  the  noun 
distance,  or  by  the  adjective  distant,  or  by  the  partici- 
ples, departing,  removing  to  a  distance.  Thus,  it  is 
one  hundred  miles/rum  Boston  to  Hartford.  He  took 
his  sword  from  his  side.  Light  proceeds  from  the 
sun.  Water  issues  from  the  earth  in  springs.  Sepa- 
rate the  coarse  wool  from  the  fine.  Men  have  all 
sprung  from  Adam.  Men  often  go  from  good  to  bad, 
and  from  bad  to  worse.  The  merit  of  an  action  de- 
pends on  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds.  Men 
judge  of  facts  from  personal  knowledge,  on  from  tes- 
timony. We  should  aim  to  judge  from  undeniable 
premises. 

The  sense  of  from  is  literal  or  figurative  ;  but  it  is 
uniformly  the  same. 

In  certain  phrases,  generally  or  always  elliptical, 
from  is  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  denoting  place, 
region,  or  position,  indefinitely,  no  precise  point  being 
expressed  ;  as, 

From  above  ;  from  the  upper  regions 

From  afar;  from  a  distance. 

From  beneath  ;  from  a  place  or  region  below 

From  below  ;  from  a  lower  place. 

From  behind  ;  from  a  place  or  position  in  the  rear. 

From  far ;  from  a  distant  place. 

From  high  ;  from  on  high  ;  from  a  high  place,  from 
an  upper  region,  or  from  heaven. 

From  hence ;  from  this  place.  But  from  is  super- 
fluous before  hence ;  the  phrase,  however,  is  common. 

From  thence;  from  that  place  ;  from  being  super- 
fluous. 

From  whence ;  from  which  place  ;  from  being  super- 
fluous. 

From  ichere;  from  which  place. 

From  within  ;  from  the  interior  or  inside. 

From  without ;  from  the  outside  ;  from  abroad. 

From  precedes  another  preposition,  followed  by  its 
proper  object  or  case. 

From  amidst ;  as,  from  amidst  the  waves. 

From  among ;  as,  from  among  the  trees 

JFVom  beneath;   as,  from  beneath  my  head. 

From  beyond  ;  as,  from  beyond  the  river. 

From  forth ;  as,  from  forth  his  bridal  bower. 

But  this  is  an  inverted  order  of  the  words ;  forth 
from  his  bower. 

From  off;  as,  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  that  is,  from 
the  top  or  surface. 

From  out ;  as,  from  out  a  window-,  that  is,  through 
an  opening,  or  from  the  inside. 

From  out  of,  is  an  ill  combination  of  words,  and 
not  to  be  used. 

From  under;  as,  from  under  the  bed,  from  under  the 
ashes,  that  is,  from  beneath  or  the  lower  side. 

From  within;  as,  from  within  the  house,  that  is, 
from  the  inner  part  or  interior. 
FROM'WARD,  adv.     [Sax.  fram  and  weard.] 

Away  from  ;  the  contrary  of  Toward. 
FROND,  71.*  [h.  frons,  frondis.     The  sense  is,  a  shoot, 
or  shooting  forward,  as  in  frons, frontu  J 

In  botany,  a  term  which  Linnfflu.-  applies  to  the 
stem  of  certain  plants,  as  the  ferns,  whose  stalk  and 
leaves  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  one  ends  ar.j  the  other  begins. 

Milne. 
FRON-DA'TION,  7i.  A  lopping  of  trees.  Evelyn. 
FRON-DESCE',  (fron  rless',)   v.  i.     To  unfold  leaves, 

as  plants.  Staughton. 

FRON-DES'CENCE,  71.     [L.  frondesco,  from  frons.] 

In  botany,  the  precise  time  of  the  year  anil  month 
in  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its  leaves. 
Milne.     Morion. 
FRON  DIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  frons  and  fcro,  to  b'ear.J 

Pioducing  fronds. 
FROND'OUS,  a.      A  frondous  Jlowcr  is  one  which  is 
leafy,  one  which  produces  branches  charged  with 
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both  leaves  and  flowers.    Instances  of  this  luxuri- 
ance sometimes  occur  in  the  rose  and  anemone. 

Milne. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  n.     [L.  frons,  frontis;  Fr.  front;  Sp. 
f rente,  fronte  ;  It.  frunte ;  from  a  root  signifying,  to 
shoot  forward,  to  project,  as  in  Gr.  piv,  the  nose,  W. 
trwyu  and  rhon,  a  pike.     Class  Rn.] 

1.  Properly.,  the  forehead,  or  part  of  the  face  above 
the  eyes  ;  hence,  the  whole  face. 

Ilia  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.         Prior. 

2.  The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of  the  tem- 
per or  disposition  ;  as,  a  bold  front,  equivalent  to 
boluness-^gr  impudence.  So  a  liardened  front  is 
shamelessness. 

3.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  front  of  a 
house,  the  principal  face  or  side. 

4.  The  fore  part  or  van  of  an  army  or  a  body  of 
troops. 

5.  The  part  or  place  before  the  face,  or  opposed  to 
it,  or  to  the  fore  part  of  a  thing.  He  stood  in  front  of 
his  troops.     The  road  passes  in  front  of  his  house. 

6.  The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 

7.  Impudence;  as,  men  of  front.  Tatler. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  v,  t.    To  oppose  face  to  face ;  to  op- 
pose directly. 

I  shall  front  thee,  like  some  staring  ghost, 

With  all  my  wrongs  about  me.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  opposed  or  opposite,  or  over  against 
any  thing  ;  as,  his  house  fronts  the  church. 
FRONT,  (frunt,)  ».  i.     To  stand  foremost.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of 
compass. 
FRONT'AGE,  n.     The  front  part  of  an  edifice,  or  lot. 
FRONT' AL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  forehead. 
FRONT'AL,   7t.     [L.  frontale;   Fr.  frontal;  from  L. 
frons.] 

1.  In  medicine,  a  medicament  or  preparation  to  be 
applied  to  the  forehead.  Qiiincy. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  little  pediment  or  frontpiece, 
over  a  small  door  or  window.  Ennjc. 

3.  Ill  Jewish  ceremonies,  a  frontlet  or  browband, 
consisting  of  four  pieces  of  vellum,  laid  on  leather, 
and  tied  round  the  forehead  in  the  synagogue;  each 
piece  containing  some  text  of  Scripture.        Encyc. 

FRONT' A-TED,  a.  Growing  broader  and  broader,  as 
a  leaf. 

FRONT'-BOX,  (frunt'boks,)  n.  The  box  in  a  play- 
house before  the  rest.  Pope. 

FRONT'ED,  (frunt'ed,)  a.    Formed  with  a  front. 

Milton. 

FRONT-IER',  (front-eer',)  n.  [Fr.  frontiere;  It.  fron- 
tiera  :  Sp.  frontcra.] 

The  inarches ;  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme  part 
of  a  country,  bordering  on  another  country  ;  that  is, 
the  part  furthest  advanced,  or  the  part  that  fronts  an 
enemy,  or  which  an  invading  enemy  meets  in  front, 
or  which  fronts  another  country. 

FRONT-IeR',  a.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part ;  border- 
ing :  conterminous  ;  as,  a  frontier  town. 

FRONT-lKR'iJD,  a.    Guarded  on  the  frontiers. 

FRONT'ING,  ppr.     Opposing  face  to  face.     [Soenser. 
2.    a.    Standing  with  the  front  toward,  front  to 
front,  or  opposite. 

FRGNT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  facing  position ;  oppos- 
ingly. 

FRON-TIN-IAG',   )  (-tin-yak',)  n.  A  species  of  French 

FRON-TIG-NA€',  \  wine,  named  from  Frontignac, 
tiie  place  in  Languedoc  where  it  is  produced. 

FRONT'IS-PlECE,  71.  [L.  frontispicium ;  frons  and 
specio,  to  view.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  principal  face  of  a  building  ; 
the  face  that  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye. 

2.  An  ornamental  figure  or  engraving  fronting  the 
first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  beginning. 

FRONT'LESS,  (frunt'less,)  a.  Wanting  shame  or 
modesty;  not  diffident;  as,  frontless  vice;  frontlcss 
flattery.  Dnjden.     Pope. 

FRONT'LET,  n.  [from  front.]  A  frontal  or  brow- 
hand  ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead.  Deut. 
vi.  Hence,  Shakspeare  uses  it  to  denote  a  frowning 
brow. 

2.  In  ornithology,  the  margin  of  the  head,  behind 
the  bill,  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with  rigid  bris- 
tles. Brands. 

FRONT'-ROOM,  ,<  A  room  or  apartment  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  house.  Mozon. 

FROP'PISH,  a.    Peevu-h;  froward.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Clarendon. 

FRoRE,  a.     [G.  fror,  gefro,  *n ;  D.  vroor,  bevrooren.] 
JFrozen  ;  frosty.     [JVot  in  u*e.]  Milton. 

FRoRNE,  a.     Frozen.  Spenser. 

FRo'RY,  a.     Frozen.  Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  resembling  hoar-frost.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Fairfax. 

FROST,  (frost  or  fraust,)  n.  [Sax.  frost .  G.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  frost;  D.  vorst;  from  freeze,  froze.  Clu.  Slav. 
mraz,  mroz,  id.] 

1.  Frozen  dew;  also  called  Hoar-frost,  or  Woite- 

FROST. 

He  scatlereth  the  hoar-/rosr  like  ashes.  —  Ps.  cxlvii. 

2.  The  act  of  freezing ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  con- 
gelation of  water  ;  congelation  of  fluids. 

The  third  day  comes    /rest,  a  killing/nut.  Shak. 
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3.  That  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  oc- 
casions freezing  or  the  congelation  of  water.    En  7c. 

4.  The  appearance  of  plants  sparkling  with  cv 
crystals.  Pope 

Black  frost,  which  is  much  more  destructive  a 
vegetables  than  white  frost,  occurs  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  itself  is  below  that  of  the  vege- 
tables, and  below  the  freezing  point,  in  which  case 
plants  are  frozen  without  any  deposition  of  moisture 
upon  them.  Strictly  speaking,  no  frost  is  then  formed. 

Olmsted. 

FROST,  (frost  or  fraust,)  v.  t.     In  cookery,  to  cover  or 
sprinkle  with  a  composition  of   sugar,  resembling 
hoar-frost ;  as,  to  frost  cake. 
2.  To  cover  with  any  thing  resembling  hoar-frost. 

FROST'-BIT-T£N,  (-tn,)  a.  Nipped,  withered,  or  af- 
fected by  frost. 

FROST'-BOUND,  a.    Bound  or  confined  by  frost. 

FROST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  a  composition 
like  white-frost ;  covered  with  any  thing  resembling 
hoar-frost  in  color  or  form. 

FROST'I-LY,  ado.    With  frost  or  excessive  cold. 
2.  Without  warmth  of  affection ;  coldly. 

FROST'I-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
frosty  ;  freezing  cold. 

FROST'ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  something  resem- 
bling hoar-frost. 

FROST'ING,  71.  The  composition,  resembling  hoar- 
frost, used  to  cover  cake,  &c. 

FROST'LESS,  a.  Free  from  frost ;  as,  a  frostless  win- 
ter. Swift. 

FROST'-NaIL,  7t.  A  nail  driven  into  a  horse-shoe, 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping  on  ice.  In  some 
of  the  United  States,  the  ends  of  the  shoe  are  point- 
ed for  this  purpose,  and  these  points  are  called 
Calks. 

FROST'-NIP-P£D,  (-nipt,)  a.     Nipped  bv  frost. 

FROST'NUMB-£D,  a.     Made  numb  by  frost. 

FROST'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  resembling  hoar- 
frost on  shrubs.  Blackmore. 

FROST'Y,  a.  Producing  frost ;  having  power  to  con- 
geal water  ;  as,  a  frosty  night ;  frosty  weather. 

2.  Containing  frost ;  as,  the  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Chill  in  affection  ;  without  warmth  of  affection 
or  courage.  Johnson. 

4.  Resembling  hoar-frost;  white  ;  gray-haired  ;  as, 
a  frosty  head.  Shak. 

FROTH,  (froth  or  frauth,)  71.  [Gr.  aippoc  ;  Sw.  frad- 
ga.  It  is  allied  perhaps  to  G.  brausen,  to  roar,  fret, 
froth  ;  Jr.  bruithim,  to  boil ;  W.  brydiaw,  to  heat.] 

1.  Spume  ;  foam  ;  the  bubbles  caused  in  liquors  by 
fermentation  or  agitation.  Bacon.    Milton. 

2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence. 

Johnson. 

3.  Light,  unsubstantial  matter.  Tusser. 
FROTH,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  foam.  Beaum.  3f  Fl. 
FROTH,  v.  i.    To  foam ;  to  throw  up  spume  ;  to  throw 

out  foam  or  bubbles.  Beer  froths  in  fermentation. 
The  sea  froths  when  violently  agitated.  A  horse 
froths  at  the  mouth  when  heated. 

FROTH'I-LY,  adv.    With  foam  or  spume. 
2.  In  an  empty,  trilling  manner. 

FROTH'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  frothy ;  emp- 
tiness ;  senseless  matter. 

FROTH'ING,  ppr.     Foaming. 

FROTH'LESS,  a.     Free  from  froth. 

FROTH'-SPIT,  71.  A  kind  of  white  froth  on  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  cuckoo-spit. 

FROTH'Y,  a.  Full  of  foam  or  froth,  or  consisting  of 
froth  or  light  bubbles. 

2.  Soft ;  not  firm  or  solid.  Bacon. 

3.  Vain  ;  light ;  empty  ;  unsubstantial ;  as,  a  vain, 
frothy  speaker;  a  frothy  harangue. 

FROUNCE,  71.    A  mass  of  pimples  in  the  palate  of  a 

horse  ;  also,  a  similar  disease  in  hawks.         Booth. 
FROUNCE,  v.  t.     [Sp.  fruncir,  to  plait,  or  gather  the 

edge  of  cloth  into  plaits,  to  frizzle,  to  wrinkle ;  Fr. 

fronccr,  to  gather,  to  knit,  to  contract ;  Arm.  frongza. 

See  Frown.] 
To  gather  into  plaits  ;  to  form  wrinkles ;  to  curl  or 

frizzle  the  hair  about  the  face. 


Not  tricked  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont. 


Mlton. 


FROUNCE,  71.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ;  an  ornament 

of  dress.  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 

FROUN'C£D,  (frounst,)  pp.     Curled  ;  frizzled. 
FROUNCE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  plait  or  wrinkle. 

Chaucer. 
FROUN'CING,  ppr.    Curling ;  crisping. 
FROU'ZY,  a.    Fetid;  musty;  rank;  dim;  cloudy. 

Swift. 
FROW,  n.     [G.  /rati  ;  D.  vrouw  ;  Dan.  frue.] 

_A  Dutch  or  German  woman.  [JVot  used.]  Beaum. 
FRO'WARD,   a.\  [Sax.  framweard  ;  from,  or  fra,  and 
weard,  L.  versus,  turned  or  looking  from.] 

Perverse ;  that  is,  turning  from  with  aversion  or 
reluctance  ;  not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  what 
is  required;  unyielding;  ungovernable;  refractory; 
disobedient ;  peevish  ;  as,  a  froward  child. 

They  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children  in  whom  is  no 
'faith.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

FRO'WARD-LY,  adv.    Perversely  ;  in  a  peevish  man- 
ner. 
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FRo'WARD-NESS,  71.  Perverseness  ;  reluctance  to 
yield  or  comply  ;  disobedience  ;  peevishness.  South. 

FROW'ER,  n.    A  sharp-edged  tool  to  cleave  laths. 

Tusser. 

FROWN,  v.  i.  [Fr.  refrogner,  properly,  to  knit  the 
brows.  Frogner,  the  primitive  word,  is  not  used.  It 
is  allied,  perhaps,  to  frounce,  from  the  root  Rn.] 

1.  To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the  brow, 
and  looking  grim  or  surly;  to  look  stern;  followed 
by  on  or  at ;  as,  to  frown  on  a  profligate  man,  or  to 
frown  at  his  vices. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown.  Pope. 

2.  To  manifest  displeasure  in  any  manner.  When 
Providence  frowns  on  our  labors,  let  us  be  humble 
and  submissive. 

3.  To  lower ;  to  look  threatening. 

FROWN,  v.  t.  To  repel  by  expressing  displeasure  ; 
to  rebuke.     Frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence. 

FROWN,  71.  A  wrinkled  look,  particularly  expressing 
dislike ;  a  sour,  severe,  or  stern  look,  expressive  of 
displeasure 

His  front  yet  threatens  and  his  frowns  command.  P-rior. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure  ;  as,  the  frowns 
of  Providence  ;  the  frowns  of  fortune. 

FROWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Knitting  the  brow  in  anger 
or  displeasure  ;  expressing  displeasure  by  a  surly, 
stern,  or  angry  look  ;  lowering  ;  threatening. 

FROWN'ING-LY,  adv.  Sternly  ;  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

FROW'Y,  a.  [The  same  as  Frouzy  ;  perhaps  a  con- 
tracted word.] 

Musty  ;  rancid  ;  rank  ;  as,  froicy  butter.    Forby. 

FROWZY.     See  Frouzy. 

FRoZ' EN ,  pp.  or  a.  from  Freeze.  Congealed  by  cold. 

2.  Cold;  frosty;  chill;  as,  the  frozen  climates  of 
the  north. 

3.  Chill  or  cold  in  affection.  Sidney. 
_4.  Void  of  natural  heat  or  vigor.  Pope. 

FRoZ'£N,  a.    Subject  to  frost,  or  to  long  and  severe 

frost. 
FRoZ'£N-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  frozen. 
F.  R.  S. ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.        [Oauden. 
FRUB'ISH,  for  Furbish,  is  not  used. 
FRUCT'ED,  a.     [L.  fructus,  fruit.] 

In  heraldry,  bearing  fruit. 
FRUC-TES'C'ENCE,  71.     [from  L.  fructus,  fruit.     See 
Fruit.] 

In  botany,  the  precise  time  when  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  arrives  at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  dis- 
persed ;  the  fruiting  season. 

Milne.     Martyn.     Encric. 
FRUC-TIF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.  fructus,  fruit,  and  fcro, 
to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  fruit. 
FRUC-TI-FI-Ga'TION,  7i.     [See  Fructify.] 

1.  The  act  of  fructifying,  or  rendering  'productive 
of  fruit;  fecundation. 

2.  In  botany,  the  temporary  part  of  a  plant  appro- 
priated to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegetable 

.  and  beginning  the  new.  It  consists  of  seven  parts, 
the  calyx  or  empalement,  the  coro!  or  petals,  the  sta- 
mens, and  the  pistil,  which  belong  to  the  flower,  the 
pericarp  and  seed,  which  pertain  to  the  fruit,  and 
the  receptacle  or  base,  on  which  the  other  parts  are 
seated.  The  receptacle  belongs  both  to  the  flower 
and  fruit.  Liunaus.    Milne. 

FRUC'TI-FI-£D,  (fruk'te-f  Ide,)  pp.  Rendered  fruit- 
ful or  productive. 

FRUCTI-F V,  v.  t.  [Low  L.  fructifico ;  Fr.  fructifier ; 
fructus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  make  fruitful;  to  render  productive;  to  fertil- 
ize ;  as,  to  fructify  the  earth.  Howell. 

FRUC'TI-FY,  7j.  i.     To  bear  fruit.     [Unusual.] 

Hooker. 

FRUG'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  fruitful  or 
productive  ;  fertilizing. 

FRUC-TU-A'TION,  71.     Produce ;  fruit.     [JVot  used.] 

Pownall. 

FRUG'TU-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  fructueux.] 

Fruitful;  fertile;  also,  impregnating  with  fertility. 

Philips. 

FRUG'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.     Fruitfully  ;  fertilely. 

FRUG'TU-OUS-NESS,  71.     Fruitfulness  ;  fertility. 

FRUe'TUJtE,  (frukt'yur,)  71.  Use ;  fruition  ;  enjoy- 
ment.    [JVot  used.] 

FRfj'GAL,  a.  [L.  frugalis;  Fr.  and  Sp.  frugal;  said 
to  be  from  fruges,  corn,  grain  of  any  kind.  Most 
probably  it  is  from  the  root  of  fruor,  for  frugor,  to 
use,  to  take  the  profit  of,  which  coincides  in  ele- 
ments and  sense  with  G.  brauchen,  Sax.  brucan.  See 
Fruit.] 

Economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of  money, 
goods,  or  provisions,  of  any  kind  ;  saving  unnecessary 
expense,  either  of  money  or  of  any  thing  else  which 
is  to  be  used  or  consumed ;  sparing  ;  not  profuse, 
prodigal,  or  lavish.  We  ought  to  be  frugal,  not  only 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  of  goods,  but  in 
the  employment  of  time.  It  is  followed  by  of  be- 
fore the  thing  saved  ;  as,  frugal  of  time.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  parsimonious,  nor  with  thrifty,  as 
now  used. 

FRU-GAL'I-TY,  n.tPrudent  economy  ;  good  husband- 
ry or  housewifery  •,  a  sparing  use  or  appropriation  of 
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money  or  commodities ;  a  judicious  use  of  any  thing 
to  be  expended  or  employed  ;  that  careful  manage- 
ment of  money  or  goods  which  expends  nothing  un- 
necessarily, and  applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable 
purpose ;  that  use  in  which  nothing  is  wasted.  It  is 
not  equivalent  to  parsimony,  the  latter  being  an  ex- 
cess of  frugality,  and  a  fault.  Frugality  is  always  a 
virtue.  Nor  is  it  synonymous  with  thrift,  in  its  prop- 
er sense  ;  for  thrift  is  the  effect  of  frugality. 

Without  frugality  none  can  become  rich,  and  with  it  few  would 
be  poor.  Johnson. 

2.  A  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropriation  of 
any  thing ;  as,  frugality  of  praise.  Dryden. 

FRO'GAL-LY,  ado.  With  economy  ;  with  good  man- 
agement ;  in  a  saving  manner.  He  seldom  lives  fru- 
gally that  lives  by  chance. 

FRUG'GIN,  7i.  [Fr.  fourgon.]  An  oven  fork  ;  the 
pole  with  which  the  ashes  in  the  oven  are  stirred. 

FRU-GIF'EU-OUS,  a.  [h.frugifer  ;  fruges,  corn,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  fruit  or  corn. 

FRU-GIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  fruges,  corn,  and  voro,  to 
eat.] 

Feeding  on  fruits,  seeds,  or  corn,  as  birds  and  oth- 
er animals.  Nat.  Hist. 

FRUIT,  (frute,)  n.  [Fr.  fruit;  It.  frutto  ;  Sp.  fruto ; 
from  L.  fructus ;  Arm.  froucicn,  or  froehen  ;  D. 
vrught;  G.  frucht ;  Dan.  frugt ;  Sw.  frucht.  The 
Latin  word  is  the  participle  of  fruor,  contracted 
from  frugor,  or  frucor,  to  use,  to  take  the  profit  of ; 
allied,  perhaps,  to 'Sax.  brucan,  bryecan,  G.  brauchen, 
to  use,  to  enjoy.    Class  Brg,  No.  6,  7.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  the  earth  produces 
for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  or  for  clothing  or 
profit.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  included 
not  only  corn  of  all  kinds,  but  grass,  cotton,  flax, 
grapes,  and  all  cultivated  plants.  In  this  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  word  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural. 

2.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree,  or 
other  plant ;  the  last  production  for  the  propagation 
or  multiplication  of  its  kind  :  the  seed  of  plants,  or 
the  part  that  contains  the  seeds,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
apples,  quinces,  pears,  cherries,  acorns,  melons,  &c. 

3.  In  botany,  the  seed  of  a  plant,  or  the  seed  with 
the  pericarp. 

4.  Production  ;  that  which  is  produced. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  ail  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 
truth.  —  Eph.  v. 

5.  The  produce  of  animals;  offspring;  young; 
as,  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the 
body.  Scripture. 

(i.  Effect  or  consequence. 

They  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  —  Is.  iii, 

7.  Advantage  ;  profit ;  good  derived. 

What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  1  —  Rom.  vi. 

8.  Production,  effect,  or  consequence  ;  in  an  ill 
sense;  as,  the  fruits  of  sin  ;  the  fruits  of  intemper- 
ance. 

FRUIT,  (frute,)  v.  i.     To  produce  fruit.    Chesterfield. 
FRUIT' AGE,  (frut'aje,)  n.     [Fr.]     Fruit  collectively  ; 

various  fruits.  Milton. 

FROIT'-BEAR-ER,  n.     That  which  produces  fruit. 
FROIT-BE'AR-ING,  a.     Producing  fruit ;  having  the 

quality  of  bearing  fruit.  Mortimer. 

FROIT'-BUD,  n.     The  bud  that  produces  fruit. 
FROIT'ER'ER,  n.     One  who  deals  in  fruit;  a  seller 

of  fruits. 
FROIT'ER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  fruiterie.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  taken.  Philips. 

2.  A  fruit-loft;  a  repository  for  fruit.       Johnson. 
FROIT'FUL,  o.  t  Very  productive  ;  producing  fruit  in 

abundance  ;  as,  fruitful  soil ;  a  fruitful  tree  ;  a  fruit- 
ful season. 

2.  Prolific ;  bearing  children ;  not  barren. 

Be  fruitful,  and  multiply. — Gen.  i. 

3.  Plenteous  ;  abounding  in  any  thing.        Pope. 

4.  Productive  of  any  thing  ;  fertile  ;  as,  fruitful  in 
expedients. 

5.  Producing  in  abundance  ;  generating;  as,  fruit- 
ful in  crimes. 

FR01T'FTJL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  pro- 
lific. Roscommon. 
2.  Plenteously  ;  abundantly.  Sliak. 

FROIT'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  producing  fruit 
in  abundance  ;  productiveness  ;  fertility  ;  as,  the 
fruilfulncss  of  land. 

2.  Fecundity  ;  the  quality  of  being  prolific,  or  pro- 
ducing many  young;  applied  to  animals. 

3.  Productiveness  of  the  intellect;  as,  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  brain. 

4.  Exuberant  abundance.  B.  Jonson. 
FROIT'-GRoVE,  n.    A  grove  or  close  plantation  of 

fruit-trees. 
FROIT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bearing  fruit ;  pertaining  to 

fruit. 
FROIT'ING,  n.    The  bearing  of  fruit. 
FI!  "-I"TION,  (fru-ish'un,)  n.     [from  L.  fruor,  to  use 

us  enjoy.] 
Use.  accompanied  with  pleasure,  corporeal  or  in- 


FRU 

tellectua! ;   enjoyment ;    the  pleasure  derived  from 
use  oi"  possession. 

If  the  affliction  is  on  his  body,  his  appetites  aro  weakened,  and 
capacity  of  fruition  destroyed.  Rogers. 

FRO'I-TIVE,  a.     Enjoving.  Boyle. 

FROIT'LESS,  a.t  Not  bearing  fruit ;  barren  ;  destitute 

of  fruit ;  as,  a  fruitless  plant.  Ralegh. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage  or  good  effect;  vain; 
idle  ;  useless  ;  unprofitable  ;  as,  a  fruitless  attempt ; 
a  fruitless  controversy. 

3.  Having  no  offspring.  Shak. 
FROIT'LESS-LY,   adv.      [from  fruitless.]      Without 

any  valuable  effect;  idly;  vainly;  unprofitably. 

Dryden. 

FROIT'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  vain  or 
unprofitable. 

FROIT'-LOFT,  n.  A  place  for  the  preservation  of 
fruit. 

FROIT'-TIME,  n.    The  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

FRuIT '-TREE,  n.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  or  a 
tree  whose  principal  value  consists  in  the  fruit  it  pro- 
duces, as  the  cherry-tree,  apple-tree,  pear-tree.  The 
oak  and  beech  produce  valuable  fruit,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  their  principal  value. 

FROIT'Y,  a.     Resembling  fruit.  Dickens. 

FRU-MEN-TA'CEOUS,  (fru-men-ta'shus,)  a.  [L. 
frumentaceus.] 

1.  Made  of  wheat,  or  like  grain. 

2.  Resembling  wheat,  in  respect  to  leaves,  ears, 
fruit,  and  the  like.  Encyc. 

FRU-MEN-TA'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  frumentarius,  from 
frumentum,  corn.] 

Pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain. 
FRU-MEN-Ta'TION,  ?i.     [L.  frumentatio.] 

Among  the   Romans,  a  largess  of  grain  bestowed 
on  the  people,  to  quiet  them  when  uneasy  or  turbu- 
lent. Encyc. 
FRO'MEN-TY,  n.     [L.  frumentum,  wheat  or  grain.] 

Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
FRUMP,  77.     A  joke,  jeer,  or  flout.     [Not  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
2.  In  modern  colloquial  usage,  a  cross-tempered,  old- 
fashioned  female.  Smart. 
FRUMP,  7i.  t.     To  insult.     [Not  in  use.]    Bcaum.  4-  Fl. 
FRUMP'ER,  7i.     A  mocker.     [Not  used.] 
FRUMP'ISH,  a.     Old-fashioned ;  ill-natured.     [Collo- 
quial.]                                                                   Smart. 
FRUSH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  froisser.] 

To  bruise  ;  to  crush.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

FRUSH,  71.     [G.  frosch,  a  frog.] 

In  farriery,  a  sort  of  tender  horn  that  grows  in  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse,  at  some  distance  from 
the  toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  running 
toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork  ;  the  same  as 
frog.  Farrier's  Diet. 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or  ichorous  matter  from 

the  frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  thrush.     Smart. 

FRUS'TRA-BLE,  a.     [See   Frustrate.]     That  may 

be  frustrated  or  defeated. 
FRUS-TRA'NE-OUS,  a.      [See   Frustrate.]     Vain  ; 

useless  ;  unprofitable.     [Little  used.]  More.    South. 
FRUS'TRATE,  v.  t.t  [L.  frustro;   Fr.  frustrer ;   Sp. 
frustrar ;  allied,  probably,  to  Fr.  froisser,  briscr,  Arm. 
brousta,  fi-euia,  to  break.     Class  Rd  or  Rs.] 

1.  Literally,  to  break  or  interrupt ;  hence,  to  defeat ; 
to  disappoint;  to  balk;  to  bring  to  nothing;  as,  to 
frustrate  a  plan,  design,  or  attempt ;  to  frustrate  the 
will  or  purpose. 

2.  To  disappoint ;  applied  to  persons. 

3.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify  ;  to  render  of  no  ef- 
fect ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. 

FRUS'TRATE,  part.  a.  Vain  ;  ineffectual ;  useless  ; 
unprofitable;  null;  void;  of  no  effect. 

Hooker.     Dryden. 

FRUS'TRa-TED,  pp.  Defeated ;  disappointed  ;  ren- 
dered vain  or  null. 

FRUS'TRA-TING,  ppr.  Defeating;  disappointing; 
making  vain  or  of  no  effect. 

FRUS-TRa'TION,  n.  The  act  of  frustrating  ;  disap- 
pointment ;  defeat ;  as,  the  frustration  of  one's  at- 
tempt or  design.  South. 

FRUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  defeat ;  fallacious. 

Diet. 

FRUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.  That  makes  void ;  that  va- 
cates or  renders  null ;  as,  a  frustratory  appeal. 

Ayliffe. 

FRUS'TUM,  7i.  [L.]  In  geometry,  the  part  of  a  solid 
next  the  base,  formed  by  cutting  off  the  top  ;  or,  the 
part  of  any  solid,  as  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  &c,  between 
two  planes,  which  may  be  either  parallel  or  inclined 
to  each  other.  Brande. 

FRU-TES'CENT,  a.     [L.frutex,  a  shrub.] 

In  botany,  from  herbaceous  becoming  shrubby  ;  as, 
afrutcsccnt  stem.  Martyn. 

FRu'TEX,  71.  [L.]  In  botany,  a  shrub  ;  a  plant  hav- 
ing a  woody,  durable  stem,  but  less  than  a  tree. 

Milne. 

FRO'TI-OANT,  a.     Full  of  shoots.  Evelyn. 

FRu'TI-GoSE,  >         rT     ,,.  - 

FRU'TI-GOUS,  ,  "■     [L-fruticosus.] 

Shrub-like  ;  branching  like  a  shrub ;  as,  a  fruti- 
cous  stem. 

FRU-Tie'U-LCSE,  a.    Branching  like  a  small  shrub. 
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FRY,  v.  t.  [L.  frigo  ;  Gr.  tbpvyoi ;  Sp.  frcir ;  It.  frig- 
gere ;  Port,  frigir ;  Fr.  frire  ;  Ir.  friochlalaim.  The 
sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  boil,  or  broil,  to  agitate, 
to  fret.] 

To  dress  with  fat  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  ;  to  cook  and  prepare  for  eating  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan ;  as,  to  fry  meat  or  vegetables. 

FRY,  v.  i.  To  be  heated  and  agitated,  as  meat  in  a 
frying-pan  ;  to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  or  extreme 
heat. 

2.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  boil.  Dryden. 
FRY,  7t.     [Fr.frai,  from  the  verb.] 

1.  7V  swarm  or  crowd  of  little  fish  ;  so  called  from 
their  crowding,  tumbling,  and  agitation.  So  Sp. 
hervir,  to  swarm  or  be  uuwded,  from  L.  fcrvco,  and 
vulgarly,  boiling  is  used  ."or  a  crowd.  Milton. 

2.  A  dish  of  any  thing  fritsd. 

3.  A  kind  of  sieve.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

Mortimer. 
FRYING,  ppr.    Dressing  in  a  frying;pan  ;   heating; 

agitating. 
FRY'ING-PAN,  71.    A  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used 

for  frying  meat  and  vegetables. 
FUB,  71.     A  plump  young  person.     [Not  in  use.] 

Smart. 
FUB,  v.  t.    To  put  off;  to  delay ;  to  cheat.     [See  Fob.] 

Shak. 
FUB'BY,  a.     Plump;  chubby.  Nichols. 

FiTGa-Tf'd  I  °"    [k-  fucatus,  fxojnfuco,  to  stain. 

Painted  ;  disguised  with  paint  ;  also,  disguised 
with  false  show.  Johnson. 

FO'GOID,  n.     [See  Fuous.] 

Fossil  sea-weed.  Hitchcock. 

Fu'COID,  a.    Resembling  sea-weed. 

FU-COID'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  fucoids. 

FO'CUS,  71.  [L.  SeeFEicx.]  A  paint ;  a  dye  ;  also, 
false  show.  B.  Jonson.     Sandys. 

2.  pi.  Fuci.  'In  botany,  a  genus  of  Mgrn,  or  sea- 
weeds ;  the  sea-wrack,  &c.  Encyc. 

FUD'DER  of  lead.     See  Fother  and  Fodder. 

FUD'DLE,  v.  t.    To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

Thomson. 

FUD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  drink  to  excess.        L'Estrange. 

FUn'l)LEU,pp.    Drunk;  intoxicated. 

FUD'DLER,  71.     A  drunkard.  Baxter. 

FUD'DLING, ppr.     Intoxicating;  drinking  to  excess. 

FUDGE,  71.  A  made-up  story  ;  stuff;  nonsense  ;  an 
exclamation  of  contempt.  Goldsmith. 

Fu'EL,  17.  [from  Fr.  feu,  fire,  contracted  from  Sp. 
fuego,  It.  fuoco,  L.  focus.] 

1.  Any  matter  which  serves  as  aliment  to  fire  ;  that 
which  feeds  fire  ;  combustible  matter,  as  wood,  coal, 
peat,  &c. 

2.  Any  thing  that  serves  to  feed  or  increase  flame, 
heat,  or  excitement. 

Fu'EL,  7j.  t.     To  feed  with  combustible  matter. 

Never,  alas!  the  dreadful  name, 

TU^i  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

2.  To  store  with  fuel  or  firing.  Wotton. 

FU'EL-£D,  (fu'eld.)  pp.    Fed  with  combustible  mat- 
ter ;  stored  with  firing. 
FO'EL-ER,  71.     He  or  that  which  supplies  fuel.  Donne. 
FO'EL-ING,  ppr.     Feeding  with  fuel ;  supplying  with 
Fu'E-RO,  71.     [Sp.,  from  the  root  of  force.]  [fuel. 

1.  A  statute  ;  jurisdiction. 

2.  A  charter  of  privileges. 

FUFF,  v.  i.     To  puff.     [Local]  Brockett. 

FUF'FY,  a.     Light;  puffy.     [Local.] 
FU-GA'CIOUS,  (fu-ga'shus,)  0.     [U  fugax,  from  fag-c, 

to  chase,  or  fugio,  to  flee.] 

Flying  or  fleeing  away  ;  volatile. 
FU-GA'CIOUS-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  flying  away  ; 

volatility. 
FU-GAC'I-TY,  (fu-gas'e-te,)  77.     [L.  fugax,  supra.] 

1.  Volatility  ;  the  quality  of  flying  away  ;  as,  the 
fugacity  of  spirits.  Boyle. 

2.  Uncertainty  ;  instability.  Johnson. 
FOGH  or  Foil,   an  exclamation    expressing    abhor- 
rence. Drudeti. 

FO'GI-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  fugitif;  L.fugitious,  fmm  fugio, 
to  flee,  Gr.  ipeuyoi.] 

1.  Volatile  ;  apt  to  flee  away  ;  readily  wafted  by 
the  wind. 

The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts.  Woodward. 

2.  Not  tenable  ;  not  to  be  held  or  detained  ;  readily 
escaping  ;  as,  a  fugitive  idea.  Locke. 

3.  Unstable  ;  unsteady ;  fleeting  ;  not  fixed  or 
durable.  Johnson. 

4.  Fleeing;  running  from  danger  or  pursuit. 

Milton. 

5.  Fleeing  from  duty ;  eloping;  escaping. 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself,  while  her  parents  are  In 
tears  ?  Clarissa.. 

6.  Wandering;  vagabond  ;  as,  a  fugitive  physician. 

Wotton. 

7.  In  literature,  fugitive  compositions  are  such  as    I 
are  short  and  occasional,  written  in  haste  or  at  in- 
tervals, and  considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FO'GI-TIVE,  n.  One  who  flees  from  his  station  or 
duty ;  a  deserter  ;  one  who  flees  from  danger. 

Bacon.    Milton. 
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2.  One  who  has  fled  or  deserted,  and  taken  refuge 
under  another  power,  or  one  who  has  fled  from  pun- 
ishment. Dryden. 

3.  One  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive,  called  wit.  Harts. 

Fu'GI-TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  fugitive  manner 
FO'GI-TIVE-NESS,  n.     Volatility;  fugacity;  an  apt- 
ness to  fly  away.  Boyle. 
2.  Instability ;  unsteadiness.                    Johnson. 
Ff'GLE-MAN,     )  n.      [G.  flugelmann,   a   file-leader, 
FLU'GEL-M  AN,'  j      from  flugel,  a  wing.] 

One  who  takes  his  place  in  front  of  a  military 
band,  as  a  guide  to  the  soldiers  in  the  movements  of 
the  drill.  « 

f CGUE,  (fug,)  n.    [Fr.  fugue ;  L.  Sp.  and  lt.fu.ga.] 
In  music,  a  composition  in  which  the  different  parts 
follow  each  other,  each  repeating  the  subject  at  a  cer- 
tain interval  above  or  below  the  preceding  part. 

Brande. 
Ffj'GUIST,  (fa'gist,)  n.    A  musician  who  composes 
fugues,  or  performs  them  extemporaneously.    Busby. 
FUL'CI-BLE,    ?i.      [L.   fulcibilis.]      Which    may    be 

propped  up.     [Not  in  use] 
FUL'OI-MENT,  n.      [L.  fulcimentum,  from  fulcio,  to 
prop.] 

A  prop  ;  a  fulcrum ;  that  on  which  a  balance  or 
lever  rests.     [Little  used.]  Mlkins. 

FUL'CRATE,  o.     [from  L.  fulcrum,  a  prop.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  fulcrate  stem  is  one  whose  branches 
descend  to  the  earth,  as  in  Ficus.  Lee. 

2.  Furnished  with  fulcrums. 

FUL'CRUM,  71. ;  pi.  Fulcra  or  Fulcrums.  [L.]  A 
prop  or  support. 

2.  In  mechanics,  that  by  which  a  lever  isisustained, 
or  the  point  about  which  it  moves. 

3.  In  botany,  a  term  applied,  in  the  plural,  to  all 
the  appendages  of  the  axis  of  a  plant,  except  the 
leaves  and  flowers ;  as  the  stipules,  bracts,  tendrils, 
&c.     [Disused.] 

FUL-FILL',  v.  t.  [A  tautological  compound  of  full 
and  fill.] 

1.  To  accomplish  ;  to  perform  ;  to  complete  ;  to  an- 
swer, in  execution  or  event,  what  has  been  foretold 
or  promised  ;  as,  to  fulfill  a  prophecy  or  prediction  ; 
to  fulfill  a  promise. 

2.  To  accomplish  what  was  intended  ;  to  answer 
a  design  by  execution. 

Heie  Nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends.  Milton. 

3.  To  accomplish  or  perform  what  was  desired  ;  to 
answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or  gratification. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.  — Ps.  cxtv. 

4.  To  perform  what  is  required  ;  to  answer  a  law 
by  obedience. 

If  ye  fulfill  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  ye  do  well.  —  Jame3  ii. 

5.  To  complete  in  time. 

Fulfill  her  weelc.  —  Gen.  xxix. 

6.  In  general,  to  accomplish  ;  to  complete ;  to 
carry  into  effect. 

FUL-FILL'jED,  pp.    Accomplished;  performed;  com- 
pleted ;  executed. 
FIJL-FILL'ER,  n.    One  that  fulfills  or  accomplishes. 
FUL-FILL'ING,  ppr.      Accomplishing;    performing- 

completing. 
FUL-FILL'MENT, )  n.      Accomplishment      comple- 
FUL-FILL'ING,       \     tion  ;    as,    the    fulfilment    of 
prophecy. 

2.  Execution ;  performance  ;   as,  the  fulfillment  of 
a  promise. 
FJJL'FRAUGHT,  (-frawt,)  a.      [full   and  fraught,.] 

Full-stored.     [See  Full-fraught.]  Shak 

FUL'GEN-CY,  n.  [L.  fulgens,  from  fuigco,  to  shine. 
See  Effulgence.] 

Brightness;  splendor;  glitter.  Diet. 

FUL'GENT,  a.   Shining;  dazzling;  exquisitely  bright. 

Milton. 
FUL'GENT-LY,  adv.     Dazzlingly  ;  glitteringly. 
FUL'GID,  a.     [L.  fulgidus,  from  fuigco,  to  shine.] 

Shining  ;  glittering  ;  dazzling.     [Not  in  use.] 
fTTL-GID'I-TY,  n.     Splendor. 
FUL'GOR,  n.     [L.]    Splendor;  dazzling  brightness 

[Little  used.]  Brown.     More. 

FUL'GU-RANT,  a.     Lightening.     [Not  used.] 
FUL'GU-RaTE,  v.  i.    To  flash  as  lightning.     [Not 

used.]  Chambers. 

FUL-GU-Ra'TION,  n.  [L.  fulguratio,  from  fulgurs 
lightning.] 

i.  Lightning;  the  act  of  lightening.  [Little  used, 
or  not  at  all.] 

2.  The  sudden  brightening  of  a  fused  globule  ot 
gold  or  silver,  when  the  last  film  of  the  oxyd  of  lead 
or  copper  leaves  its  surface.  Brande. 

FUL'GU-RITE,  n.  [L.  fulgura.]  A  name  given  to 
vitrified  sand-tubes,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  striking  of  lightning  on  sand. 

P.  Cyc. 
FUL'GU-RY,  n.     Lightning.     [Obs.]  Cockcram. 

FUL' HAM,  n.     A  cant  word  for  false  dice.        Shalt. 
FU-LIG-I-NOS'I-TY,  n.      [L.  fuligo,   soot,   probably 
from  the  root  of  foul.] 

SootineTs  ;  matter  depositeu  by  smoke. 

Kirwan,  Ocol. 
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FU-LIG'I-NOUS,  (fu-lij'in-us,)  a.  [L.  fuligineus, 
fiiUgbiosvjs,  from  fuligo,  soot.] 

1.  "erlaining  to  soot ;  sooty;  dark;  dusky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  smoke ;  resembling  smoke ;  dusky. 

Shenstone. 
FU-LIG'I-NOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  smoky  state ;  by  be- 
ing sooty. 
Fu'LI-MXRT.     See  Foumart. 

FfJLL,  a.  [Sax.  full;  Sw.  full;  G.voll;  D.  vol ;  Goth. 
folds ;  Dan.  fuld  ;  W.  g-wu/a,"fullness.  Q.u.  It.  vole, 
in  composition.     See  Fill  and  to  Full.] 

1.  Replete  ;  having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can 
contain  ;  as,  a  vessel  full  of  liquor. 

2.  Abounding  with  ;  having  a  large  quantity  or 
abundance  ;  as,  a  house  full  of  furniture  ;  life  is  full 
of  cares  and  perplexities. 

3.  Supplied  ;  not  vacant. 

Had  the  throue  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have  been 
regular.  Blachstone. 

4.  Plump;  fat;  as,  a  full  body. 

5.  Saturated  ;  sated. 

I  am/uM  of  the  hurnl-offerings  of  ams. —  Is.  i. 

6.  Crowded,  with  regard  to  the  imagination  or 
memory. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  dune  by  cold  batlis  on  decayed 
and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

7.  Large  ;  entire ;  not  partial ;  that  fills  ;  as,  a  full 
meal. 

8.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective  or  partial  ;  as, 
the  full  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy. 

9.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  without  abatement. 

It  came   to    pass,  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Phantoh 
dreamed.  —  Gen.  xli. 

10.  Containing  the  whole  matter;  expressing  the 
whole  ;  as,  a  full  narration  or  description. 

11.  Strong;  not  faint  or  attenuated  ;  loud;  clear; 
distinct ;  as,  a  full  voice  or  sound. 

12.  Mature  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  person  of  full  age. 

13.  Entire ;  complete  ;  denoting  the  completion  of 
a  sentence  ;  as,  a  full  stop  or  point. 

14.  Spread  to  view  in  all  dimensions;  as,  a  head 
drawn  with  a  full  face.  Addison. 

15.  Exhibiting  the  whole  disk  or  surface  illumi- 
nated ;  as,  the  full  moon. 

16.  Abundant ;  plenteous  ;  sufficient.  We  have  a 
full  supply  of  provisions  for  tne  year. 

17.  Adequate;  equal;  as,  a  full  compensation  or 
reward  for  labor. 

18.  Well  fed. 

19.  Well  supplied  or  furnished  ;  abounding. 

20.  Copious ;  ample.  The  speaker  or  the  writer 
was  full  upon  that  point.  Mitford. 

A  full  band,  in  music,  is  when  all  the  voices  and 
instruments  are  employed. 

A  full  organ,  is  when  all  cr  most  of  the  stops  are 
out. 
FULL,  n.    Complete  measure  ;  utmost  extent.    This 
inurnment  answers  to  the  full. 

i..  The  highest  state  or  degree. 

The  swan 'a  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.  Sliak. 

3.  The  whole ;  the  total ;  in  the  phrase  at  full. 

Shak. 
t.  The  state  of  satiety ;  as,  fed  to  the  full. 
The  full  of  the  moon,  is  the  time  when  it  presents 
to  the   spectator  its  whole  face   illuminated,  as  it 
always  does  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 
FULL,   adv.     Unite ;   to  the  same  degree  ;   without 
abatement  or  diminution. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  befall  as  good.  Dryden. 

2.  With  the  whole  effect. 

The  diapason  dusing  full  in  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Exactly. 

Full  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addison. 

4.  Directly  ;  as,  he  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

It  is  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  hight- 
en  or  strengthen  their  signification ;  as,  full  sad. 

Milton. 

Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep 
your  own  tradition.  — Mark  vii. 

Full  is  prefixed  to  other  words,  chiefly  participles, 
to  express  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

FULL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  fullian  ;  L.  fullo  ;  D.  vollcn,  vullcrn ; 
Fr.  fouler ;  to  tread,  to  press,  to  full ;  foule,  a  crowd  ; 
It.  folia,  and  folta,  a  crowd  ;  folto,  dense ;  allied  to 
Eng./r//,  filter,  It.fcltro,  from  being  thick  or  fulled. 
Sax.  fcala,  many,  Gr.  ttoXXoi,  that  is,  a  crowd,  a 
throng.  Foul  and  defile  are  probably  of  the  same 
family.  As  the  French  fouler  signifies  to  tread  and 
to  full  cloth,  so  walker,  a  fuller,  is  from  the  root  of 
Walk.]  "■ 

To  thicken  cloth  in  a  mill.  This  is  the  primary 
sense ;  hut,  in  practice,  to  full  is  to  mill ;  to  make 
compact ;  or  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken,  in  a  mill. 

FULL'-A'CORN-.ED,  a.     Fed  to  tile  full  with  acorns. 

Shak. 

FJJL'JLAM,  n.  An  old  cant  word  for  false  dice,  named 
from  Fulham,  where  they  were  made.  Smart. 

FIJLL'-BLOO.Yi'£D,  a.    Having  perfect  bloom. 

Crashaio. 
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FULL'-BLOWN,  a.    Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom. 

Denham. 
2.  Fullv  distended  with  wind.  Dryden. 

FULL'-BOT'TOM,  n.    A  wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

FULL'-BOT'TOM-£D,  a.  Having  a  large  bottom,  as 
a  wig. 

FULL'-BUTT',  adv.  Meeting  directly  and  with  vio- 
lence.    [Vulgar.]  L,Estran<re. 

FIJLL'-CHaRG'.ED,  o.    Charged  to  fullness.   Shak. 

FULL'-€RAM'M£D,  a.    Crammed  to  fullness. 

Marston. 

FJJLL'-DRESS'£D,  (-drest,)  a.  Dressed  in  form  or 
costume. 

FtJLL'-DRIVE',  a.     Driving  with  full  speed.  Chaucer. 

FIJLL'-EAR'£D,  a.  Having  the  ears  or  heads  full  of 
grain.  Denham. 

FIJLL'-E^'jED,  (-Tde,)  a.  Having  large,  prominent 
eyes. 

FIJLL'-FaC'-ED,  (-faste,)  a.     Having  a  broad  face. 

FULL'-FED',  a.     Fed  to  fullness  ;  plump  with  fat. 

FIJLL'-FLESH'£D,  (-flesht,)a.  Having  full  flesh  ; 
corpulent.  Lamb. 

FULL'-FORM'ED,  a.     Having  full  form.   Coleridtre. 

FJjLL'-FRAUGHT',  (-frawt,)  a.  Laden  or  stored  to 
fullness.  Shak. 

FULL'-GORG'ED,  a.     Over  fed  ;  a  term  of  hawking. 

Shak. 

FULL'-GRoWN',  a.     Grown  to  full  size.       Milton. 

FIJLL'-HEaRT'ED,  (-hart'ed,)  a.  Full  of  courage  or 
confidence.  Shak. 

FIJLL'-HOT',  a.     Heated  to  the  utmost.  Shak. 

2.  Quite  as  hot  as  it  ought  to  be. 

FULL'-La'DEN,  a.    Laden  to  the  full. 

FULL'-MAN'N£D,  a.  Completely  furnished  with 
men. 

FULL'-MOUTH'£D,  a.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice. 

FULL'-ORB'£D,  a.  Having  the  orb  complete  or  fully 
illuminated,  as  the  moon  ;  like  the  full  moon. 

Addison.     Mason. 

FULL'-SPREAD',  (-spred,)  a.  Extended  to  the  ut- 
most. Dryden. 

FULL'-C»TCM'ASH-.ED,  (-stum'akt,)  a.  Having  the 
stomach  crammed. 

FULL'-STUFF'£D,  (-stuft,)  a.  Filled  to  the  utmost 
extent.  Drayton. 

FULL'-SUM'MED,  a.    Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

Howell. 

FULL'-WING'£D,  a.     Having   complete   wings,  or 

large,  strong  wings!  Shak. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager.  Beaum. 

FTJLL'AGE,  n.     Money  paid  for  fulling  cloth. 

FULL'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cleansed ;  thickened  ;  made 
dense  and  firm  in  a  mill. 

FULL'ER,  ?i.     One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

FULL'ER'S-EART'l,  (-erth,)  n.  A  variety  of  clay, 
compact,  but  friable,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  of 
various  colors,  usually  with  a  shade  of  green.  It  is 
useful  in  scouring  and  cleansing  cloth,  as  it  imbibes 
the  grease  and  oil  used  in  preparing  wool. 

Clctweland.     Encyc. 

FULL'ER'S-TIIIS'TLE,  (-1,)  (  n.    Teasel,  a  plant  of 

FiJLL'ER'S-WEED,  j      the  genus  Dipsacus. 

The  burs  are  used  in  dressing  cloth. 

FULL'ER- Y,  n.  The  place  or  the  works  where  the 
fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

FJJLL'ING,  ppr.  Thickening  cloth  in  a  mill ;  making 
compact. 

FJJLL'ING,  7i.  The  art  or  practice  of  thickening 
cloth  and  making  it  compact  and  firm  in  a  mill,  at 
the  same  time  the  cloth  is  cleansed  of  oily  matter. 

FULL'ING-MILL,  71.  A  mill  for  fulling  cloth  by 
means  of  pestles  or  stampers,  which  beat  and  press  it 
to  a  close  or  compact  state  and  cleanse  it. 

FJJLL'NESS,  n.  [from  full,]  The  state  of  being 
filled,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  vacant. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  or  being  in  great  plenty ; 
abundance. 

3.  Completeness ;   the  state  of  a  thing  in  which 
nothing  is  wanted  ;  perfection. 

In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy.  — Ps.  xvi. 

4.  Repletion  ;  satiety  ;  as  from  intemperance. 

Taylor. 

5.  Repletion  of  vessels  ;  as,  fullness  of  blood. 

6.  Plenty  ;  wealth  ;  affluence.  Shak. 

7.  Struggling  perturbation  ;  swelling  ;  as,  the  full- 

8.  Largeness  ;  extent.  [ness  of  the  heart. 

There  wanted  the  fullness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  of  characters,  to 
form  it  as  it  ought.  Dryden. 

9.  Loudness ;  force  of  sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear. 

Pope. 
FJJL'LY,  adv.     Completely  ;   entirely  ;    without  lack 
or  defect;  in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction  ;  to  the 
extent  desired  ;  as,  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition. 

2.  Completely  ;  perfectly.   Things  partially  known 
in  this  life  will  be  hereafter  fully  disclosed. 

Fully  committed ;  in  law,  committed  to  prison  for 
trial,  in  distinction  from  being  previously  detained 
for  examination. 
FUL'MAR,  71.  A  sea  fowl,  the  Procellaria  Glacialis  of 
Linnajus,  which,  like  the  other  petrels,  possesses  the 
singular  faculty  of  spouting  from  its  bill  a  quantity 
of  pure  oil  against  its  adversary.    It  is  an  inhabitant 
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ot  northern,  especially  polar  regions,  and  feeds  on 
the  flesh  and  blubber  of  dead  whales  and  seals,  or 
other  offal.  It  is  valued  for  its  down,  feathers,  and 
oil.  P.  Cijc.     Partington. 

2.  The  foulemart  or  fulimart.     [See  Foumakt.] 

FUL'MI-NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  fulminans.] 
Thundering. 

FUL'MI-N ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  fulmino,  from  fulmen,  thun- 
der, from  a  root  in  Bl,  which  signifies  to  throw  or  to 
burst  forth.] 

1.  To  thunder.  Davies. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  or  a  sudden, 
sharp  crack  ;  to  detonate  ;  as,  fulminating  gold.  Boyle. 

3.  To  issue  forth  ecclesiastical  censures,  as  if  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Herbert. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  de- 
nunciation or  censure  ;  to  send  out,  as  a  menace  or 
censure  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Warburton. 

2.  To  cause  to  explode.  Sprat. 

FUL'MI-NATE,  n.  A  compound  of  fulminic  acid 
with  a  base  ;  as,  fulminate  of  mercury  ;  fulminate  of 
silver  ;  often  called  fulminating  mercury  and  silver. 
These  compounds  detonate  or  explode  by  percussion, 
friction,  or  heat.  Fulminate  of  mercury  is  much  used 
in  percussion  caps. 
FUL'MI-N  A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Thundering;  crack- 
ling; exploding;   detonating. 

2.  Hurling  papal  denunciations,  menaces,  or  cen- 
sures. 

Fulminating  powder ;  a  detonating  compound  of  sul- 
phur, carbonate  of  potash,  and  niter.   [See  the  noun 
Fulminate.] 
FUL-MI-NA'TION,  n.    A  thundering. 

2.  Denunciation  of  censure  or  threats,  as  by  papal 
authority. 

The  fulmiiuilione  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridicule. 

Aytije. 

2.  The  explosion  of  certain  chemical  preparations  ; 
detonation.  Encyc. 

FUL'Mf-NA-TO-RY,a.     Thundering;  striking  terror. 

FCIL'MINE,  v.  i.     To  thunder.         Spenser.     Milton. 

FU1/MINE,  v.  t.    To  shoot ;  to  dart  like  lightning. 

FUL-MIN'IG,  a.  Fulminic  acid,  in  chemistry,  is  an 
explosive  acid  composed  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen. 
[Pre  Fulminate,  ii.] 

FUL'SOME,  a.     [Sax.  fid,  foul,  or  full.' 

Hank  ;  gross  ;  disgusting  ;  nauseous.  Formerly, 
the  word  was  applied  to  things  which  disgust  the 
senses  ;  as,  a  fulsome  coffin,  a  fulsome  smell,  and 
hence  to  things  lustful  or  obscene  ;  as,  fulsome  ewes, 
a  fulsome  epigram.  In  present  usage,  the  term  is  usual- 
ly confined  to  that  which  disgusts  by  excess  orgross- 
ness  ;  as,  fulsome  flattery,  a  fulsome  compliment,  a 
fulsome  artifice.  Cowper. 

It  seems,  then,  that  full  and  foul  are  radically  the 
same  word,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  stuffed, 
crowded,  from  the  sense  of  putting  on,  or  in.  In 
present  usage,  the  compound  fulsome  takes  its  signifi- 
cation from  fall,  in  the  sense  of  cloying  or  satiating  ; 
and  in  former  jtsage,  fulsome  takes  its  predominant 
sense  from  foulness. 

FUL  SO.ME-LY,  adv.     Rankly  ;  nauseously. 

FUL'SOME-NESS,  71.  Nauseousness ;  offensive  gross- 
ness.  England. 

FUL'VID,  a.    See  Fulvous,  which  is  generally  used. 

FUL'VOUS,  a.     [L.  fulvus.] 

Tawny  ;  dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and 
brown.  Lindley. 

FU-Ma'DO,  71.     [L.  fumus,  smoke/ 

A  smoked  fish.  Carew. 

FO'MAGE,  77.     [L.  fumus.]     Hearth-money.      Diet. 

Fu'MA-TO-RY,  7i.    [L.  fumaria  hcrba  ;  Fr.  fumeterre; 

from  /limits,  smoke.]  [torv. 

A  plant  of  the  genus /umarzo,-    also  written  Fumi- 

FtJM'BLE,  v.  i.  [M.  fommelen  ;  Dan.  famlcr ;  Sw. 
famla.  properly,  to  stop,  stammer,  falter,  hesitate,  to 
feel  along,  to  grope.] 

1.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  attempt  awkwardly. 

Cndworth. 

2.  To  grope  about  in  perplexity  ;  to  seek  awkward- 
ly ;  as,  to  fumble  for  an  excuse.  Dryden. 

3.  To  handle  much  ;  to  play  childishly  ;  to  turn 
over  and  over. 

I  saw  \\\m  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers.    Sliak. 

FUM'BLE,  7J.  (.  To  manage  awkwardly  ;  to  crowd  or 
tumble  together.  Shak. 

FUM'HLEIt,  7i.  One  who  gropes  or  manages  awk- 
wardly. 

FUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Groping;  managing  awk- 
wardly. 

FUJI  BLING-LY,  adv.    In  an  awkward  manner. 

FuME,  77.     [L.  fumus,  Fr.  fumec,  smoke.] 

1.  Smoke  ;  vapor  from  combustion,  as  from  burn- 
ing wood  or  tobacco.  Bacon. 

2.  Vapor ;  volatile  matter  ascending  in  a  dense 
body.  Woodward. 

3.  Exhalation  from  the  stomach ;  as,  the  fumes  of 
wine.  Dryden. 

4.  Rage  ;  heat ;  as.  the  fumes  of  passion.    South. 

5.  Any  thing  unsubstantial  or  fleeting.         Shalt. 

6.  Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination.  Bacon. 

j     FuME,  0.  i.     [L.  fiimo,  Fr.  fumcr,  Sp.  fumar,  It.  fil- 
m-arc, to  smoke. 1     * 
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1.  To  smoke  ;  to  throw  off  vapor,  as  in  combus- 
tion. 

Where  the  golden  altar/umecZ.  Milton. 

2.  To  yield  vapor  or  visible  exhalations. 

Whose  constant  cups  lay  fi 

3.  To  pass  off  in  vapors. 

Their  pans  are  kept  from /timing  away  by  their  fixity.    Cheyne. 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  :  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  frets,  he/ui7ies,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 
FuME,  v.  t.    To  smoke  ;  to  dry  in  smoke       Carew. 

2.  To  perfume. 

She  fumed  the  temple  with  an  odorous  flame.  Dryden. 

3.  To  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors. 

The  heat  mil  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.  Mortimer. 

FfjM'-ED,  pp.     Smoked  ;  dried  in  smoke. 
FOME'LESS,  a.     Free  from  fumes. 
FU'MET,  7i.    The  dung  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

FU-METTE',  n.     [Fr.l     The  stench  of  tainted  meat. 
FO'MID,  a.     [L.  fumidus.]  [Swift. 

Smoky  ;  vaporous.  Brown. 

FU-MID'I-TY,  7i.     Smokiness. 
FU-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  smoke. 
FU-MIF'IJ  GIST,  /I.     [L.  fumus  and  fugo.] 

He  or  that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 
Ffj'MI-GANT,  a.    Fuming. 

FU' MI-GATE,  v.  t.       [L.fumigo;    Fr.  fumiger ;  from 
fumus,  smoke.] 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  perfume.  JDrydcn. 

2.  To  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas  ; 
as,  in  chemistry,  or  in  medicine,  by  inhaling  it,  or  in 
cleansing  infected  apartments,  clothing,  &c. 

F0'Mt-GA-TED,p7».     Smoked;  exposed  to  smoke. 
Fu'MI-GA-TING,p/ir.     Smoking;  applying  smoke  to. 
FO-MI-GA'TION,  7i.     [h.  fnmigatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  smokmg  or  applying  smoke  or  gas, 
as  in  chemistry  for  softening  a  metal,  or  in  the  heal- 
ing art  by  inhaling  the  smoke  of  certain  substances. 
Expectoration  is  often  assisted,  and  sometimes  ulcers 
of  the  lungs  healed,  by  fumigation.  Fumigation  is 
also  used  in  cleansing  infected  rooms,  clothing,  &c. 

2.  Vapors  ;  scent  raised  by  fire. 
Fu'MI-GA-TO-RY,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  cleans- 
FOM'I-LY,  adv.     Smokily.  [ing  by  smoke. 
FuM'ING,  ppr.   or   a.      Smoking;  emitting   vapors; 

raging ;  fretting. 
FuM'ING-LY,  adv.     Angrily  ;  in  a  rage.         Hooker. 
FUM'ISH,,a.     Smoky;  hot;  choleric.     [Little  used.] 
Fy'MI-TER.  7i.     A  plant.     [See  Fumitory.] 
Fu'MI-TO-RY,  7/.     A  genus  ot"  plants,  Fumaria.     The 
.eaves  of  the  Fremaria  officinalis,  or  common  fumito- 
ry, are  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  sometimes  used  in 
disorders  of  the  skin.  Forsyth. 

FuM'OUS,  )         d     i     •       <•  r  ii    c 

FuM'Y         i  ""     "1'0t'"cl,1S  fume  ;  full  of  vapor. 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retired  to  rest. 

And  pulled  Ihe  fumy  god  from  out  /us  Lteast.  Dryden. 

FUN,  7Z.     [G.  wonne.] 

Sport ;  vulgar  merriment.    Ji  low  -word.     [Qu.  Eth. 

(])^P  xani,  to  play.] 

FU-NAK'BU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  walk  on  a  rope. 

FU-NAM'BU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Walking  on  a  rope. 

FU-NAM'BU-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Performing  like  a  rope- 
dancer  ;  narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Brown.     Chambers. 

FU-NAM'BU-LIST,  n.    [L.  /«nz>,  rope,  and  ambulo,  to 
walk.] 

A  rope-walker  or  dancer. 

FU-NAM'BU-LO,      )  it.      [h.  funambulus  ]      A  rope- 

FU-NAM'BU-LUS,    (      dancer.  Bacon. 

FUNCTION,  ii.  [Ij.funetio,  from  fungor,  to  perform.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  doing,  executing,  or  per- 
forming of  any  thing;  discharge;  performance;  as, 
the  function  of  a  calling  or  office.     More  generally, 

2.  Office  or  employment,  or  any  duty  or  business 
belonging  to  a  particular  station  or  character,  or  re- 
quired of  a  person  in  that  station  or  character.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  functions  of  a  chancellor,  judge,  or 
bishop  ;  the  functions  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

3.  Trade  ;  occupation.     [Less  proper.] 

4.  The  office  of  any  particular  part  of  animal  bod- 
ies ;  the  peculiar  or  appropriate  action  of  a  member 
or  part  of  the  body,  by  which  the  animal  economy  is 
carried  on.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  of  the 
muscles,  &c. 

5.  Power;  faculty,  animal  or  intellectual. 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread.  Pope. 

6.  The  animal  or  vegetable  functions  are,  the  motions, 
operations,  or  acts,  which  the  organs,  or  system  of 
organs,  are  fitted  by  nature  to  perform  ;  the  proper 
action  of  the  mechanism.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

7.  In  mathematics,  the  function  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, is  any  algebraic  expression  into  which  that  quan- 
tity enters.  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  two 
or  more  variable  quantities,  when  its  value  depends 
on  them,  and  on  other  quantities  having  invariable 
values.  Cyc.     Barlow. 

FUN€'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining   to  functions;    per- 
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formed  by  the  functions  ;  as,  a  functional  irregulari 
tv.     [See  Function.] 

FUNC'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  the  func- 
tions. Lawrence,  Lect. 

FUNC'TION-A-RY,  n.  One  who  holds  an  office  or 
trust;  as,  a  public  functionary ;  secular  functionaries. 

Walsh. 

FUNCTUS  OF-FI"CI-0,  (-of-fish'e-o,)  [L.]  Hav- 
ing gone  through  with  an  office  or  duty;  out  of  of- 
fice. 

FUND,  71.  [Ft.  fond;  Sp  fondo,  funda  ;  I.,  fundus, 
ground,  bottom,  foundation  ;  connected  with  L.  fun- 
do,  to  found,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  throw  down,  to 
set,  to  lay  ;    Ir.  bon,  or  bun,  bottom  ;    Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 

naa,  Ar.  \Xj  bana,  to  build.  Class  Bn,  No.  7.  The 
L.  funda,  a  sling,  a  casting-net  or  purse,  It.  fonda,  is 
from  the  same  source.] 

1.  A  stock  ot  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  appropria- 
te-d  as  the  foundation  of  some  commercial  or  other 
operation,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  by 
means  of  which  expenses  and  credit  are  supported. 
Thus  the  capital  stock  of  a  banking  institution  is 
called  its  fund;  the  joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  house  constitutes  its  fund  or  funds  ; 
and  hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money  which 
an  individual  may  possess,  or  the  means  he  can  em- 
ploy for  carrying  on  any  enterprise  or  operation*  No 
prudent  man  undertakes  an  expensive  business 
without  funds. 

2.  Money  lent  to  government,  constituting  a  na- 
t;onaI  debt ;  or  the  stock  of  a  national  debt.  Thus 
we  say,  a  man  is  interested  iu  the  funds,  or  public 
funds,  when  he  owns  the  stock,  or  the  evidences  of 

the  public  debt ;  and  the  funds  are  said  to  rise  or 
fall,  when  a  given  amount  of  that  debt  sells  for  more 
or  less  in  the  market. 

3.  Money  or  income  destined  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  debt. 

4.  A  sinking  fund  is  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  the  public  stocks,  or  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt. 

5.  Money  whose  income  is  set  apart  for  the  support 
of  some  permanent  object. 

6.  A  stock  or  capital  to  afford  supplies  of  any 
kind  ;  as,  a  fund  of  wisdom  or  good  sense  ;  a  fund 
of  wit.     Hence, 

7.  Abundance  ;  ample  stock  or  store. 

FUND,  v.  t.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of ;  to  make  permanent  provision  of  resources  foi 
discharging  the  annual  interest  of;  as,  to  fund  ex- 
chequer bills  or  government  notes  ;  to  fund  a  na- 
tional debt.  Bolingbroke.  Hamilton. 
2.  To  place  money  in  a  fund. 

FUND'-HoLD-ER,  n.  One  who  has  property  in  the 
funds. 

FUN'DA-MENT,  n.  [L.  fundamentum,  from  fundo, 
to  set.] 

1.  The  seat ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
intcstinum  rectum.  Hume. 

2.  Foundation.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
FUN-DA-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  foundation 

or  basis  ;  serving  for  the  foundation.  Hence,  es- 
sential;  important;  as,  a  fundamental  truth  or  prin- 
ciple ;  a  fundamental  law  ;  a  fundamental  sound  or 
chord  in  music. 

Fundamental  base ;  that  part,  in  musical  harmony, 
which  sustains  the  chord  ;  in  the  nature1  position  of 
the  chord,  the  lowest  part. 

FUN-DA  MENT'AL,  n.  A  leading  or  primary  princi- 
ple, rule,  law,  or  article,  which  serves  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  ;  essential  part ;  as,  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  Christian  faith. 

FUN-DA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  Primarily  ;  originally  ; 
essentially;  at  the  foundation.  All  power  is  funda- 
mentally  in  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

FUND'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  funds  for  regu- 
lar payment  of  the  interest  of;  as,  funded  debt. 

FUND'ING,  ppr.  Providing  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of. 

Funding  system ;  a  scheme  of  finance  or  revenue 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  paying  annual  inter- 
est on  a  public  debt. 

FUNIVLESS,  o.    Destitute  of  funds. 

F'uSl-O-UsJ-     [L-/-W,] 

Pertaining  to  funerals.  Brown. 

FO'NER-AL,  ii.  [It.  funerale;  Fr.  funerailles  ;  from 
L.  fanus,  from  funole,  a  cord,  a  torch,  from  funis,  a 
rope  or  chord,  as  torches  were  made  of  cords,  and 
were  used  in  burials  among  the  Romans.] 

1.  Burial ;  the  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  human 
body;  the  solemnization  of  interment;  obsequies. 

2.  The  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  ope. 

3.  Burial ;  interment.  Denlwm. 
Fu'NER-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  burial ;  useil  at  the  in- 
terment of  the   deail  ;    as,  funeral  rites,  honors,  or 
ceremonies  ;  a  funeral  torch  ;  funeral  feast  or  games  ; 
funeral  oration.                                   Encyc.     I>rydcn. 

FU-NER-A'TION,  71.  Solemnization  of  a  funeral. 
[Not  used.] 
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FU-Ne'RE-AL,  a.     Suiting  a  funeral ;  pertaining  to 

.     burial.  •  Sliak. 

2.  Darlc  ;  dismal ;  mournful.  Taylor. 

FU-NE'RE-AL-LY,  adm.    Dismally;  mournfully. 

FU-NE3T',  a.     Lamentable.     [Mot  used.] 

FUN"GATE,  re.  [from  fungus.]  A  compound  of 
fungic  acid  and  a  base.  Coze. 

FUNGE,  ft.  [L.  fungus.]  A  blockhead;  a  dolt;  a 
fool.  Burton. 

FUN'GI-A,  re.  A  genus  of  corals.  The  species  of 
coral  have  much  resemblance  in  form  to  a  mushroom. 
They  are  circular  or  elliptical,  and  some  of  them 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Dana. 

FUN'GIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  mush- 
rooms ;  as,  fungic  acid. 

FUrv'GI-FORM,  a.  [fungus  and  form."]  In  mineralq- 
gy,  having  a  termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a 
fungus.  Philips. 

FUN'GIN,  n.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms,  now 
considered  as  a  peculiar. vegetable  principle.    Coze. 

FUN'GITE,  n.    [from  fungus.]    A  kind  of  fossil  coral. 

FUN-Gl  V'OR-OUS,  a.     [L.  fungus  and  voro.] 

Feeding  on  mushrooms.  JCirby. 

FUN"GOID.  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  mush- 
room. 

FUN"GO!>'I-TY,  re.    Soft  excrescence. 

FUN"GOUS,  a.  [See  Fungus.]  Like  fungus  or  a 
mushroom  ;  excrescent ;  spongy  ;  soft. 

2^  Growing  suddenly  ;  but  not  substantial  or  dura- 
ble. Harris. 

FUN"GUS,  n.*;pl.  Fun'gi  or  Fun"gus-es.  [L.]  A  term 
applied  by  botanists  to  a  large  natural  order  of  plants 
of  a  peculiar  organization  and  manner  of  growth, 
comprehending  mushrooms,  toadstools,  the  micro- 
scopic plants  which  form  mold,  mildew,  smut,  &c. 
Tile  Fungi  constitute  one  division  of  the  Linnaian 
class  Cryptogamia.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  ex- 
crescences on  plants.  P.  Cyc.     Encyc. 

2.  A  spongy  excrescence  in  animal  bodies,  as  proud 
flesh  formed  in  wounds.  Coze. 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  any  morbid  ex- 
crescence, whether  in  wounds  or  arising  spontane- 
ously. Cyc.     Cooper. 

FO'l\'i-€LE,  7i.     [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of  funis,  a  cord.] 
A  small  cord  ;  a  small  ligature  ;  a  fiber.  Johnson. 

FlT-NIS'li-LAR,  a.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
fiber. 

FUNK,  n.  [Q.u.  Arm.  fancq,  Fr.  fange,  mud,  mire, 
matter.] 

An  offensive  smell.     [Vulgar.] 

FUNK,  v.  t.    To  envelop  with  an  offensive  smell. 

King. 

FUNK,u.i.     To  stink  through  fear.     [Vulgar.] 

Epigram  on  J.  Burton. 

FUN'NEL,  71.  [W.fynel,  an  air-hole,  funnel,  or  chim- 
ney, from  fan,  breath,  source,  connected  with  fount, 
which  see. 

1.  A  passage  or  avenue  for  a  fluid  or  flowing  sub- 
stance, particularly  the  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of  a 
chimney,  tlm  ugh  which  smoke  ascends. 

2.  A  vesseWfor  conveying  fluids  into  close  vessels; 
a  kind  of  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe;  b.  tun- 
nel. Ray. 

FUN'NEL-FORM,        )   a.     Having  the  form  of  a  fun- 

FUK'NEL-SHaP-ED,  \  nel,  or  inverted  hollow  cone. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

FUN'NY,  a.     [from  fun.]    Droll ;  comical. 

FUN'NY,  71.     A  light  boat. 

FUR,  71.  [Fr.  fourrure,  from  fourrer,  to  put  on,  to 
thrust  in,  to  stuff';  Sp.  aforrar  ;  Arm.  fcura.  The 
sense  seems  to  be,  to  stuff,  to  make  thick,  or  to 
'  put  on  and  thus  make  thick.  In  Welsh,  fer  is 
dense,  solid.] 

1.  The  short,  fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  animals, 
growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from 
the  hair,  which  is  longer  and  coarser.  Fur  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  serves 
to  keep  animals  warm  in  cold  climates. 

2.  The  skins  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the  fur  ; 
peltry  ;  as,  a  cargo  of  furs. 

3.  Strips  of  skins  with  fur,  used  on  garments  for 
lining  or  for  ornament.  Garments  are  lined  or  faced 
with  fur. 

4.  Hair  in  general  ;  a  loose  application  of  the  word. 

5.  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the  tongue 
in  persons  affected  with  fever. 

6.  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  vessels 
by  matter  deposited  by  hard  water. 

FUR,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  made  of  fur. 
FDR,ii.(.     To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur  ;  as,  a  furred 
robe. 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

3.  In  architecture,  to  nail  small  strips  of  board  on 
joists,  rafters,  &c,  in  order  to  make  a  level  surface 
for  lathing,  boarding,  &c.  Owilt. 

FUR'-VVROUGHT,  (fur'rawt,)  a.     Blade  of  fur.    Gay. 
FU-Ra'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  furaz,  from  furor,  to  steal.] 
Given  to  theft;  inclined  to  steal ;  thievish.     [Little 
used.] 
FU-RAC'I-TY,  7i.     Thievishness.     [Little  used.] 
FUR'BE-L6W,  7t.*  [Fr.  It.  and  Sp.falbala.] 

A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and  puckered,  on  a  gown 
or  petticoat ;  a  flounce ;  the  plaited  border  of  a  petti- 
coat or  gown. 


FUR'I1E-L6W,  v.  t.     To  put  a  furbelow  on  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  an  ornamental  appendage  of  dress.  Prior. 
FUR'l!E-LqW-.ED,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  furbelow. 
FUR'BE-LoW-ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  a  furbelow. 
FUR'  BISH,  v.  t.     [It.  forbire  ;  Fr.  fourbir.] 

To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness  ;  to  polish  ;  to  bur- 
nish ;  as,  to/urfiiViasword  or  spear  ;  to  furbish  arms. 
FUR'BISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  furbished. 

Sherwood. 
FUR'BISH-£D,  (fur'bisht,)  pp.  Scoured  to  brightness  ; 

polished  ;  burnished. 
FUR'BISH-ER,  n.     One  who  polishes  or  makes  bright 

by  rubbing  ;  one  who  cleans. 

FUR'BISH-ING,pijj-.    Rubbing  to  brightness  ;  polish- 

FUR'GATE,      )  rT     ..  „    ,  ,  [tag. 

FUR'€A-TED,  i   "■     [L-Ai-ca,  afork.]  <-    *= 

Forked  ;  branching  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Lee,  Botany. 
FUR-€a'TION,  re.    A  forking ;  a  branching  like  the 

tines  of  a  fork.  Brown. 

FUR'DLE,  !>.  t.     [Fr.  fardcau,  a  bundle.] 

To  draw  up  into  a  bundle.     [Not  used.]     Brown. 
FUR'FUR,!!.  [L.]    Dandruff;  scurf;  scales  like  bran. 
FUR-FU-RA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  furfuraceus.] 

Scaly  :  branny  ;  scurfy  ;  like  bran. 
Fu'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  furiosus  ;  It.  furioso  ;  Tx.furieuz. 
See  Fury.] 

1.  Rushing  with  impetuosity  ;  moving  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  a  furious  stream  ;  a  furious  wind  or  storm. 

2.  Raging;  violent;  transported  with  passion  ;  as, 
a  furious  animal. 

3.  Wad  ;  phrenetic  ;  frantic. 
Fij'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.      With    impetuous    motion    or 

agitation  ;  violently  ;    vehemently  ;   as,  to  run  furi- 
ously ;  to  attack  one  furiously. 

Fu'RI-OUS-NESS,  !i.    Impetuous  motion  or  rushing  ; 
2.  Madness  ;  phrensy  ;  rage.         [violent  agitation. 

FURL,  i>.  I.  [Fr.  ferler;  Ann.  farlca;  Sp.  aferrar,  to 
grapple,  to  seize,  to  furl ;  Port. /error.] 

To  draw  up;  to  wrap  or  roll  a  sail  close  to  the 
yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  by  a  gasket  or  cord. 

Mur.  Diet. 

FURL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Wrapped  and  fastened  to  a 
yard,  &c. 

FURL'ING,  ppr.  Wrapping  or  rolling  and  fastening 
to  a  yard,  &c. 

FUR'LONG,  ?i.  [Sax.  furlang ;  far  or  fur,  and  long, 
otfurh,  a  furrow,  the  length  of  a  furrow.] 

A  measure  of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile; 
forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches. 

FUR'LoUGH,  (fur'Io,)  n.  [D.vrrlof;  G.urlaub;  Dan. 
Dan.  forlov  or  orlov ;  Sw.  orlof;  compounded  of  the 
root  of  fare,  to  go,  and  leave,  permission.  (See  Fare 
and  Leave.)  The  common  orthography,  furlough,  is 
corrupt,  as  the  last  syllable  exhibits  false  radical  con- 
sonants.    The  true  orthography  would  be  furlow.] 

Leave  of  absence  ;  a  word  used  only  in  military 
affairs.  Leave  or  license  given  by  a  commanding 
officer  to  an  officer  or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  ser- 
vice for  a  certain  time. 

FUR'LoUGH,  c.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  furlough;  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  an  officer  or  soldier. 

FUR'L5UGH-£D.  pp.     Having  a  furlough. 

FUR'MEN-TY.     Fee  Frumenty. 

FUR'NACE,  it.  [Fr.  fituruaise,  fourncau  ;  It  furnace; 
Sp.  homo:  from  L.  fornax,  furnus.  either  from  burn- 
ing, or  the  sense  is  an  arch.] 

1.  A  place  where  a  vehement  fire  and  heat  may  be 
made  and  maintained,  for  melting  ores  or  metals, 
&.C.  A  furnace  for  casting  cannon  and  other  large 
operations  is  inclosed  with  walls,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  blown  from  a  large  bellows. 

2.  A  smaller  apparatus,  in  which  fuel  is  burned  for 
culinary  purposes. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  place  of  ciuel  bondage  and  afflic- 
tion.   Deut.  iv. 

4.  Grievous  afflictions  by  which  men  are  tried. 
Ezek.  xxii. 

5.  A  place  of  temporal  torment.     Dan.  iii. 

C.  Hell ;  the  place  of  endless  torment.     Matt.  xiii. 

FUR'N  ACE,  v.  t.     To  throw  out  sparks  as  a  furnace. 

FUR'NI-MENT,  ft.     [Ft.  fourtiiment.]  [Shale. 

Furniture.     [JVbf  in  ii.se]  Spenser. 

FUR'NISII,  ii.  t.  [Fr.  fournir  ;  Arm.  foumicza;  It. 
fornire.  There  is  a  close  affinity,  in  sense  and  ele- 
ments, between  furnish,  garnish,  and  the  L.  onto, 
which  may  have  been  forno  or  homo.  We  see  in 
furlough,  above,  the  /is  lost  in  three  of  the  languages, 
and  it  may  be  so  in  orno.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
put  on,  or  to  set  on.] 

1.  To  supply  with  any  thing  wanted  or  necessary  ; 
as,  to  furnish  a  family  with  provisions  ;  to  furnish 
arms  for  defense  ;  to  furnish  a  table ;  to  furnish  a 
library  ;  to  furnish  one  with  money  or  implements. 

2.  To  supply;  to  store;  as,  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  ideas  ;  to  furnish  one  with  knowledge  or 
principles. 

3.  To  fit  up;  to  supply  with  the  proper  goods, 
vessels,  or  ornamental  appendages  ;  as,  to  furnish  a 
house  or  a  room. 

4.  To  equip  ;  to  fit  for  an  expedition  ;  to  supply. 
FDR'NISH-ED,  (furnisht,)  pp.  or  a.     Supplied;  gar- 
nished ;  fitted  with  necessaries. 

FUR'NI.-'U-ER,  k.     One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 


FUR'NISH-ING,  ppr.   Supplying;  fitting;  garnishing. 
FUR'NISH-MENT,  n.    A  supply  of  furniture  or  things 

necessary. 
FUR'NI-TljRE,   re.     [Fr.  fourniture  ;  It.  fornimento  ; 

Arm.  fournimand.] 

1.  Goods,  vessels,  utensils,  and  other  appendages 
necessary  or  convenient  for  house-keeping  ;  what- 
ever is  added  to  the  interior  of  a  house  or  apartment, 
for  use  or  convenience  ;  chattels  ;  movables  ;  effects. 

2.  The  necessary  appendages  in  various  employ- 
ments or  arts ;  as,  the/uT-iiu'iire  of  a  printing  press,  &c. 

3.  Appendages ;  that  which  is  added  for  use  or  or- 
nament ;  as,  the  earth  with  all  its  furniture. 

4.  Equipage ;  ornaments ;  decorations ;  in  a  very 
general  sense. 

5.  In  music,  an  organ  with  mixed  notes,  some- 
times called  mixture. 

FtJ'ROR,  re.     [L.]     Fury  ;  rage. 

FUR'RJED,  pp.  or  a.    [See  Fur.]    Lined  or  ornamented 

with  fur;  thickened   by   the  addition  of  strips  of 

board  ;  covered  with  fur. 
FUR'RI-ER,  re.     A  dealer  in  furs  ;  one  who  makes  or 

selL  muffs,  tippets,  &c. 
FUR'RI-ER-Y,  ?i.    Furs  in  general.  Tooke. 

FUR'RING,  ppr.    Lining  or  ornamenting  with  fur  ; 

nailing  on  thin  strips  of  board  to  prepare  for  lath- 
ing, etc. 
FUR'RING.  re.    The  nailing  of  thin  strips  of  board  in 

order  to  level  a  surface  tor  lathing,  boarding,  &c. ; 

the  strips  thus  laid  on. 
FUR'RoW,  n.     [Sax.  fur  or  furh  ;   G.  furche;   Dan. 

furrc  ;  Sw.fora.     Gill.  Gr.  ibapnto,  to  plow.] 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plow. 

2.  A  long,  narrow  trench  or  channel  in  wood  or 
metal  ;  a  groove. 

3.  A  hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  face. 
FUR'RoW, !).  t.     [Sax.  furiaii.] 

1.  To  cut  a  furrow  ;  to  make  furrows  in  ;  to  plow. 

2.  To  make  long,  narrow  channels  or  grooves  in. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  make  channels  in  ;  to  plow ;  as,  to 
furrow  the  deep. 

4.  To  make  hollows  in  by  wrinkles.  Sorrow  fur- 
rows the  brow. 

FUR'RoW-£D,   (fur'rode,)  pp.  or  a.      Marked  with 

furrows. 
FUR'RoW-FaC-ED,    (fiir'ro-faste,)    a.       Having    a 

wrinkled  or  furrowed  face.  B.  Jonson. 

FUR'RoW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Marking  with  furrows. 
FUR'RoW-WEED,  71.    A  weed  growing  on  plowed 

land.  Shale. 

FUR'RY,  a.     [from  fur.]    Covered  with  fur ;  dressed 

in  fur. 
2.  Consisting  of  fur  or  skins;  as,  furry  spoils. 

Dryden. 
FUR'THER,  a.     [Sax.  further,  comparative  of  forth, 

from  feor,  far  ;  faran,  to  go,  to  advance.] 

1.  More  or  most  distant;  as,  the  further  end  of  the 
field. 

2.  Additional.  We  have  a  farther  reason  for  this 
opinion.     We  have  nothing/urt/ier  to  suggest. 

W\\^t  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

FUR'THER,  ado.    To  a  greater  distance.     He  went 

further. 
FUR'THER,  v.   t.     [Sax.  fyrthrian  ;  G.  fordcrn  ;    D. 

vorderen  ;  Sw.  befordra ;  Dan.  befordrer.] 
Tc  help  forward ;  to  promote  ;  to  advance  onward ; 

to  forward  ;  hence,  to  help  or  assist. 

This  hinds  thee  then  to  further  my  design.  Dryden. 

FUR'THER ANCE,  n.  A  helping  forward;  promo- 
tion ;  advancement. 

I  know  that  1  shall  ahide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your 
J'urOierance  and  joy  of  faith.  —  Phil.  i. 

FUR'THER-£D,  pp.    Promoted;  advanced. 

FUR'THER-ER,  re.  One  who  helps  to  advance  ;  a 
promoter. 

FUR'THER-ING,  ppr.    Promoting;  advancing. 

FUR'THER-MoRE,  adv.  Moreover;  besides;  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  said. 

FUR'THER-MoST,  a.     Most  remote. 

FUR'THEST,  a.  sup.  Most  distant,  either  in  time  or 
place. 

FUR'THEST,  ado.    At  the  greatest  distance. 

FUR'TIVE,  a.  [L.  furtivus  ;  Fr.  furtif;  from  fur,  a 
thief,  furor,  to  steal.] 

Stolen  ;  obtained  by  theft.  Prior. 

FUR'TIVE-LY,  adv.     Stealthily.  Lover. 

FO'RUN-€LE,  (fu'runk-1,)  re.  [L.  fimmculus  ;  Fr. 
furoncle  ;  Sp.  hura  ;  from  L  furia,  furo.] 

A  superficial,  inflammatory  tumor,  deep  red,  hard, 
circumscribed,  acutely-tender  to  the  touch,  suppura- 
ting with  a  central  core,  commonly  called  a  boil. 

FtJ'RY,  re.  t  [L.  furor,  furia;  Fr.  fureur,  furic;  Sp. 
furia;  from  L.  furo,  to  rage  ;  W.  fioyraw,  to  drive. 
Class  Br.J 

1.  A  violent  rushing;  impetuous  motion;  as,  the 
fury  of  the  winds. 

2.  Rage  ;  a  storm  of  anger  ;  madness  ;  turbulence. 

1  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  fury.  ShaJc. 

3.  Enthusiasm  ;  heat  of  the  mind.  Dryden. 

4.  In  mythology,  a  deity,  a  goddess  of  vengeance  ; 
hence,  a  stormy,  turbulent,  violent  woman.  Jlddison. 

Ffj'RY-LIKE,  a.     Raging ;  furious  ;  violent.  Thomson 
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FURZE,  n.     [Sax.  fyrs ;  probably  W.ferz,  thick.] 

Gorse  ;  whin  ;  a  thorny  evergreen  shrub  with 
beautiful  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  common  inhabit- 
ant of  the  plains  and  hills  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
Ulex  Europaus  of  botanists.  P.  Cyc. 

'    FURZ'Y,  a.    Overgrown  with  furze  ;  full  of  gorse. 

Qay. 
Ft)  SA-ROLE,  n.      [It.]      In  architecture,  a  molding 
generally  placed  under  the  echinus  or  quarter-round 
of   columns    in   the   Doric,  Ionic,  and    Corinthian 
orders. 
FUS-CA'TION,  n.    A  darkening;  obscurity. 
FUS'CtTE,  re.     A  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  greenish- 
black  color,  found  in  Norway  Philips. 
FUS'eOUS,  a.     [L,.fuscus.] 

Brown  ;  of  a  dark  color.  Ray. 

FOSE,  (fuze,)  v.  t.     [I,,  f undo,  fusum,  to  pour  out.] 
To  melt;  to  liquefy  by  heat;  to  render  fluid  ;  to 
dissolve.  Chemistry. 

FOSE,  u.  i.    To  be   melted  ;    to  be  reduced  from   a 

solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 
FUSE,  (fuze,)  ?t.     A  tube  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter used  in  blasting,  or  in  discharging  a  shell,  Sec. 
FC'S'jED,  (fuzd,)  pp.  or  a.     Melted  ;  liquefied. 
FU-SEE',(fu-zee',)7i.    [Fr.  fusee,  fuscuu ;  It.fuso  ;  Sp. 
huso;  Port,  fuso  ;  from  L.fusus,  a  spindle,  from  fundo, 
fudi,  fusum.] 

The  cone  or  conical  part  of  a  watch  or  clock,  round 
which  is  wound  the  chain  or  cord. 

Encyc.    Johnson. 
FU-SEE',  n.    [Fr.,  a  squib.]     A  small,  neat  musket  or 
firelock.     But  we  now  use  Fusil. 

2.  Fusee,  or  fuse,  of  a  bomb  orgranade  ;  a  small  pipe 
filled  with  combustible  matter  by  which  lire  is  com- 
municated to  the  powder  in  the  bomb  ;  but  as  the 
matter  burns  slowly,  time  is  given,  before  the  charge 
takes  fire,  for  the  "bomb  to  reach  its  destination.  A 
similar  fuse  is  used  in  blasting  rocks,  &c. 

3.  The  track  of  a  buck. 

FU-SI-BIL'1-TY,  re.     [See  Fusible.]     The  quality  of 
being  fusible,  or  of  being  convertible  from  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state  by  heat. 
FO'SI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.fusus,  from  fundo.'] 

That  may  be  melted  or  liquefied.  The  earths  are 
found  to  be  fusible. 

Fusible  metal:  an  alloy  of  eight  parts  of  bismuth, 
five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  which  melts  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  XJre. 

FO'SI-FORM,  a.     [L.fusus,  a  spindle,  and  .form.] 
Shaped  like  a  spindle  ;  thick,  tapering  at  each  end. 

Limllcy. 
FU'SIL,  a.     [Fr.  fustic:  L.  fusilis,  from  fusus,  fundo.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  melted  or  rendered  fluid  by 
heat. 

2.  Running ;  flowing,  as  a  liquid. 

Milton.    Philips. 
FO'SIL,  re.*  [Fr.,  from  L.fu  sits,  fundo.] 
1.  A  light  musket  or  firelock. 
*2.  A  bearing  in  heraldry  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
named  from  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  a 
spindle.  Enci/c. 

FU  UIL-EER.',  n.    [from  fusil.]    Properly,  a  soldier 


Gthe  seventh  letter,  and  the  fifth  articulation,  of  the 
.  English  alphabet,  is  derived  to  us,  through  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  Assyrian  languages  ;  it 
being  found  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Samar- 
itan, Pheniciqui,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic.  In  the  latter 
language,  it  is  called  giim  or  jim;  but  in  the  others, 
gimel,  gonial,  or  gamal,  that  is,  camel,  from  its  shape, 
which  resembles  the  neck  of  that  animal,  at  least  in 
the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  It  is  the  third  letter  in  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Greek  ;  the 
fifth  in  the  Arabic,  and  the  twentieth  in  the  Ethio|>- 
ic.  The  Greek  r,  gamma,  is  the  Chaldaic  1  inverted. 
The  early  Latins  used  C  for  the  Greek  gamma,  and 
hstice  C  came  to  hold  the  third  plice  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet ;  the  place  which  gimel  holds  in  the  Ori- 
ent, il  languages.  The  two  letters  are  primarily  pala- 
tals, aud  so  nearly  allied  in  sound  that  they  are  easily 
Convertible;  and  they  have  been  reciprocally  used, 
the  one  for  the  other.  But  in  the  Assyrian  languages, 
gimel  had  two  sounds  ;  one  close,  as  we  pronounce 
the  letter  in  gave,  good;  the  other  compound,  as  the 
English  j,  or  as  ch  in  chase.  In  the  Arabic,  this  letter 
has  the  sound  of  the  English.;  or  dih,  and  this  sound 
it  has  in  many  English  words,  as  in  genius,  gem, 
ginger.  It  retains  its  close  sound  in  all  cases  before 
o,o,  and  u ;  but  before  e,  i,  and  y,  its  sound  is  close 
or  compound,  as  custom  has  dictated,  and  its  differ- 
ent sounds  are  not  reducible  to  rules.  It  is  silent  in 
some  words  before  n,  as  in  benign,  condign,  malign, 
campaign;  but  it  resumes  its  sound  in  benignity  and 
malignity     G  is  mute  before  n  in  gnash,  gnaw)  it  is 
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armed  with  a  fusil  ;  but  in  modern  times,  a  soldier 
armed  like  others  of  the  infantry,  and  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  cap  like   a  grenadier,  but  somewhat 

FOS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Melting.  [shorter. 

FO'SION,  (fu'zhun,)  re.  [L.  fusio;  Fr.  fusion;  from 
L.  fundo,  fusum.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting  or  rendering 
fluid  by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent ;  as,  the 
fusion  of  ice  or  of  metals. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ; 
■a  state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat ; 
as  metals  in  fusion. 

Watery  fusion  ;  the  melting  of  certain  crystals  by 

heat  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization.    Chemistry. 

FO'SOME,  a.     Handsome ;    neat ;    notable.     [Local.] 

Grose. 
FUSS,  n.     [Allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  tbvoaio,  to  blow  or 
puff.] 

A  tumult ;  a  bustle  ;  but  the  word  is  colloquial. 
FUS'SOCK,  re.    A  large,  gross  woman.     [LotaL] 

Grose. 
FUSS'Y,  a.     Making  a  fuss.     [Colloquial.] 
FUST,  n.     [Fr.  fat;  It.  fusta  ;  L.  fastis,  a  staff.] 

The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  trunk  of  a  pilaster. 
FUST,  n.     [Fr.  fat.]  [Gwilt. 

A  strong,  musty  smell. 
FUST,  v.  i.     To  become  moldv  ;  to  smell  ill.     Shak. 
FUST'ED,  a.     Moldy  ;  ill  smelling. 
FUS'TET,  n.  ■  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  fustete .] 

The  wood  of  the  Rhus  cotinus  or  Venice  sumach,  a 
shrub  of  Southern  Europe,  which  yields  a  fine  orange 
color,  but  not  durable  without  a  mordant.    P.  Cyc. 
FUS'TIAN,  (fust'yan,)  n.    [Fr.  futaiae ;  Arm.  fustenn ; 
Sp.  fustan,  the  name  of  a  place.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled  cotton  stuff.  Besides 
the  common  sort,  called  pillow,  it  embraces  corduroy, 
Velveteen,  &c.  Ure.     Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing  ;  a  kind  of  writing 
in  which  high-sounding  words  are  used,  above  the 
dignity  of  the  thoughts  or  subject ;  a  swelling  style  ; 
bombast. 


Fuslutn  is  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted. 


Drydcn. 


FUS'TIAN,  (fust'yan,)  a.     Made  of  fustian. 

2.  In  style,  swelling  above  the  dignity  of  the 
thoughts  or  subject  ;  too  pompous  ;  ridiculously 
tumid  ;  bombastic.  Drydcn. 

FUS'TIAN-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  bombast. 

Milton. 
FUS'TIC,  n.     [Sp.fuste,  wood,  timber;  L./«.siis.] 

The  wood  of  the  Madura  tinctoria  of  Don,  or  Morns 
tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
used  in  dyeing  yellow.  This  is  the  old  fustic  of  the 
English  dyers  ;  their  young  fustic  is  fustet,  which 
see.  P.  Cyc. 

FUS-TI-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  fustigatio,  from  fustigo,  to 
beat  with  a  cudgel,  from  fastis,  a  stick  or  club.] 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  punishment  by  beat- 
ing with  a  stick  or  club,  inflicted  on  freemen. 

Encyc. 
FUST-I-LA'RI-AN,  re.    A  low  fellow ;  a  stinkard  ;  a 
scoundrel  Shak. 


G. 


silent  also  in  many  words  when  united  with  h,  as  In 

bright,  might,  night,  nigh,  high.  The  Saxon  g  has  in 
many  words  been  softened  or  liquefied  into  y  or  ow ; 
as  Sax.  dwg,  gear,  Eng.  day,  year ;  Sax.  bugan,  Eng. 
to  bow. 

The  Celtic  nations  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  be- 
ginning the  sound  of  n  or  m  with  the  articulation  g, 
or  rather  prefixing  this  articulation  to  that  vowel. 
Thus,  guard  for  ward,  gioain  for  wain,  guerre  for  war, 
gwcll  for  well.  Whether  this  g  has  been  added  by 
the  Celtic  races,  or  whether  the  Teutonic  nations 
have  lost  it,  is  a  question  I  have  not  examined  with 
particular  attention. 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  used  to  denote  40'\ 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  G,  40,000.  As  an  abbrevia- 
tion, it  stands  for  Gains,  Gellius,  &c.  In  music,  it  is 
the  mark  of  the  treble  clef;  and, from  its  being  placed 
at  the  head,  or  marking  the  first  sound  in  Guido's 
scale,  the  whole  scale  took  the  name  Gamut,  from 
the  Greek  name  of  the  letter. 

GA,  in  Gothic,  is  a  prefix,  answering  to  ge  in  Saxon 
and  other  Teutonic  languages.  It  sometimes  has  the 
force  of  the  Latin  cum  or  con,  as  in  gawithan,  to  con- 
join. But  in  most  wortls  it  appears  to  have  no  use, 
and  in  modern  English  it  is  entirely  lost.  Y-cleped,  in 
which  ge  is  changed  into  y,  is  the  last  word  in  which 
the  English  retained  this  prefix. 

GAB,  7(.  [Scot,  gab,  Dan.  gab,  the  mouth,  and  a  gap 
or  gaping  ;  Sw.  gap  ;  Russ.  guba,  a  lip,  a  bay  or 
gulf,  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  Ir.  cab,  the  mouth  ;  con- 
nected probably  with  gabble,  gibberish,  Sax.  gabban, 
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FUST'I-LUG,     )   n.    A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

FUST'I-LUGS,  (  Junius. 

FUST'I-NESS,  re.  A  fusty  state  or  quality ;  an  ill 
smell  from  moldinoss,  or  mokliness  itself. 

FUST'Y,  a.  [See  Fust  ]  Moldy  ;  musty  ;  ill-smell- 
ing ;  rank  ;  rancid.  Shak. 

Fu'SU.RE,  (-zhur,)n.     A  smelting.     [See  Fuse.] 

FO'TILE,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  futilis,  from  futio,  to  pour  out ; 
ejfutio,  to  prate  or  babble  ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  NB3,  to  utter 
rashly  or  foolishly.     Class  Bd,  No.  2,  6,  15.] 

1.  Talkative,  loquacious;  tattling.  [Obs.]    Bacon. 

2.  Trifling ;  of  no  weight  or  importance  ;  answer- 
ing no  valuable  purpose  ;  worthless. 

3.  Of  no  effect. 
FU'TILE-LY,  ado.    In  a  futile  manner. 
FU-TIL'I-TY,  n.       Talkativeness  ;    loquaciousness  ; 

loquacity.     [In  this  sense,  not  now  used.] 

2.  Triflingness ;  unimportance;  want  of  weight 
or  effect  ;  as,  to  expose  the  futility  of  arguments. 

3.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable  effect,  or 
of  coming  to  nothing ;  as,  the  futility  of  measures  or 
schemes. 

FO'TIL-OUS,  a.     Worthless  ;  trifling.     [JVol  used.] 
FUT'TOCK,  7i.     [Qu.  foot-hook.     It  is  more  probably 
corrupted  from  foal-lock.] 

In  a.  ship,  the  fnttocks  are  the  middle  timb.ers,  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  upper  timbers,  or  the  timbers 
raised  over  the  keel,  which  form  the  breadth  of  the 
ship. 
Fu'TIJRE,  (fut'yur,)  a.     [L.futurus  ;  Fr.futur.] 

1.  That  is  to  be  or  come  hereafter  ;  that  will  exist 
at  any  time  after  the  present,  indefinitely.  The  next 
moment  is  future  to  the  present. 

2.  The  future  tense,  in  grammar,  is  the  modifica- 
tion of  a  verb  which  expresses  a  future  act  or  event. 

FU'TURE,  re.  Time  to  come  ;  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  present ;  as,  tho  future  shall  be  as  the  present ;  in 
future ;  for  the  future.  In  such  phrases,  time  or  sea- 
son is  implied. 

FU'TURE  LY,  adv.     In  time  to  come.     [Not  used.] 

FU-Tl4-RI"TION,  (fut-yu-rish'un,)  n.  The  stute  of  be- 
ing to  come  or  exist  hereafter.  South.     Stiles. 

FU-TtJ'RI-TST,  7t.     Future  tune  ;  tune  to  come. 

2.  Event  to  come. 

All  futurities  are  naked  before  the  all-seeing  eye.  South. 

3.  The  state  of  being  yet  to  come,  or  to  come  here- 
after. 

FuZE,  n.    A  tube,  filled  with  combustible  matter,  for 

discharging  a  shell,  &c.     [See  Fuse.] 
FUZZ,  v.  i.    To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. 
FUZZ,  7!.     Fine,  light  particles ;  loose,  volatile  matter. 
FUZZ'BALL,  77.      A  kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom, 

which,  when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust. 
2.  A  puff. 
FUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  intoxicate  Burton. 

FUZ'ZLED,  pp.    Intoxicated. 
FUZ'ZY,    a.      Light   and    spongy.       [Craven    dialect. 

Written  also/bzwby  Brockett.] 
FY,  exclam.     A  word  which  expresses  blame,  dislike, 

disapprobation,  abhorrence,  or  contempt. 

^V,  my  Iord,/y  /  a  soldier,  and  afraid  ?  Shak, 


to  mock,  perhaps  to  make  mouths.    See  Gabble  and 

Gape.] 

The  mouth  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  the  gift  of  the  gab, 
that  is,  loquaciousness.     But  the  word  is  so  vulgar  as 
rarely  to  be  used. 
GAB,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gabban.] 

1.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  lie. 
GAB-AR-DiNE',    (gab-ar-deen',)    n.     [Sp.  gabardina; 

gaban,  a  great  coat  with  a  hood  and  close  sleeves  ; 
gabacha,  a  loose  garment ;  Port,  gabam,  a  frock  ;  It. 
gavardina;  Fr.  gabam.] 

A  coarse  frock  or  Vjose  upper  gaiment;  a  mean 
dress.  Shak. 

GAB'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  gabberen,  to  prate  ;  Sax.  gabban, 
to  jeer  or  deride  ;  Fr.  gaber,  id. ;  Eng.  to  gibe  ;  Sw. 
gabberi,  derision  ;  It.  gabbare,  to  deceive  ;  gabbo,  a 
jeering.  These  may  all  be  from  one  root.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  7.] 

1.  Toprate;  to  talk  fast,  or  to  talk  without  meaning. 


Such  a  rout,  and  such  a  rabble, 
Run  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  gabble. 


Swift. 


2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity  ;  as, 
gabbling  fowls.  Dryden. 

GAB'BLE,  re.    Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning. 

Milton, 
2.  Inarticulate  sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 

Shak. 
GAB'BLER,  re.    A  prater;  a  noisy  talker;  one  that 
utters  inarticulate  sounds. 
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GAB'BLING,  ppr.  Prating;  chattering;  uttering  un- 
meaning or  inarticulate  sounds. 

GAB'BLING,  n.  The  making  of  a  confused  noise ; 
rapid,  indistinct  utterance.  Spectator. 

GAR'BRO,  n.  In  mineralogy,  the  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  the  aggregate  of  diallage  and  saussurite. 
It  is  the  euphotide  of  the  French,  and  the  verde  di 
Corsica  duro  of  artists  Cleavcland. 

GA'BEL,  71.  [Fr.  gubelle;  It.  gabella;  Sp.  gabela;  Sax. 
gafel,  or  gafol.] 

A  tax,  impost,  or  duty  ;  usually,  an  excise. 

Addison. 

Ga'BEL-ER,  7i.    A  collector  of  the  gabel  or  of  taxes. 

GA-BELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a  tax,  particularly 
on  salt.  Brandt. 

GA'BI-ON,  7i.*[Fr.  id. ;  It.  gabbicne,  a  large  cage  ;  gab- 
bia,  a  cage  ;  Sp.  gavion,  gabion,  a  basket.  In  Ir.  gab- 
ham  signifies  to  take  or  hold  ;  VV.  gavaelu,  id.] 

In  fortification,  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  wicker-work, 
resembling  a  basket,  but  having  no  bottom,  filled 
with  earth,  and  serving  to  shelter  men  from  an  ene- 
my's fire.  P.  Cyc. 

GA-BI-ON-NADE',  7t.  A  parapet  hastily  formed  by 
gabions.  P.  Cyc. 

GA'BLE,  7t.*  [W.  gavacl,  a  hold  or  grasp,  the  gable  of 
a  house ;  gavaelu,  to  grasp,  hold,  arrest,  Ir.  gabham. 
Q.u.  G.  gabel,  Ir.  gabhlan,  a  fork.] 

The  triangular  end  of  a  house  or  other  building, 
from  the  cornice  or  eaves  to  the  top.  In  America,  it 
is  usually  called  the  gable-end 

GA'BLET,  re.  A  small  ornamented  gable,  or  canopy, 
formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  &.C.   Gloss,  of  Jirch. 

GA'BRI-EL-ITES,  ti.  pi.  In  ecclesiastical  history, a.  sect 
of  Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so  called  from  one  Ga- 
briel Scherling. 

GA'BRO-NITE,  ti.  A  variety  of  nepheline,  occurring 
in  masses  whose  structure  is  more  or  less  foliated,  or 
sometimes  compact.  Its'colors  are  gray,  bluish,  or 
greenish-gray,  and  sometimes  red.  Cleavcland. 

Ga'BY,  Ti.    A  silly,  foolish  person.     [See  Gawby.] 

GAD,  it.  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad  and  a  wedge ;  Ir.  gadh,  a 
dart.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  rod,  or  pricking  instrument ;  a 
goad.     Hence, 

2.  The  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow-head.         Shak. 

3.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron.  Jtfoxon. 

4.  A  punch  of  iron,  with  a  wooden  handle,  used 
by  miners.  Encyc. 

Upon  the  gad  ;  upon  the  spur  or  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Shak. 
GAD,  v.  u  [Ir.  gad,  a  stealing;  properly,  a  roving,  as 
rob  is  connected  with  rove ;  gadaim,  to  steal.  It  co- 
incides with  the  Russ.  chod,  a  going  or  passing ;  choju, 
to  go,  to  pass,  to  march.  See  Class  Gd,  No  17,  Eth. 
and  No.  38.] 

1.  To  walk  about ;  to  rove  or  ramble  idly,  or  with- 
out any  fixed  purpose. 


Give  the  water  no  passage,  neither  a  wicked 
gad  abroad. 


liberty  to 
Eccbis. 


2.  To  ramble  in  growth ;  as,  the  gadding  vine. 

Milton. 
GAD'A-BOUT,  71.     One  who  walks  about  without 

business.     [  Colloquial.'] 
GAD'DER,    ti.    A '  rambler  ;    one  that    roves    about 

idly. 
GAD'DING,  ppr.    Rambling;  roving;  walking  about. 
GAD'DING-LY,  adv.    In  a  roving,  idle  manner. 
GAD'FLY,  ti.*  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad,  and  fiy.] 

An  insect  ot  the  genus  OEstrus,  which  stings  cat- 
tle, and  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin  ;  called  also 
the  breeze. 
GA'DOID,  a.  or  71.     [L.  gadus,  cod.] 

A  term  denoting  a  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  of 
the  order  of  Subbrachians,  or  those  having  the  ven- 
tral fins  below  or  in  advance  of  the  pectoral,  of 
which  family  the  cod  is  the  type.  Brande. 

GAD'O-LIN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Pro- 
fessor Gadolin,  usually  in  amorphous  masses  of  a 
blackish  color,  and  having  the  appearance  of  vitreous 
lava.  It  contains  the  earth  called  yttria.  Dana. 
GAD' WALL,  ti.  A  migratory  aquatic  bird,  of  the  duck 
kind,  whose  flesh  is  excellent  food.  It  is  the  Anas 
strcpera  of  Linnaeus.  P.  Cyc. 

GAE'LIC,  (ga'lik,)  a.     [from  Gael,  Gaul,  Gallia.] 

An  epithet  denoting  what  belongs  to  the    Gaels, 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  inhabiting  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  as,  the  Gaelic  language. 
GAE'LIC,   71.     The  language   of  the  Highlanders  of 

Scotland. 
GAFF,  n.  *  [Ir.  gaf,  a  hook  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  gafa;  She- 
mitic  riD3,  hsd,  to  bend.] 

1.  A'  light  spear  used  by  fishermen. 
*2.  A  sort  of  boom  or  yard,  extending  the  upper  edge 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail.     [Q,u.  Sax.  geafie,  a  pole.] 

Brande. 
GAF'FER,  71.    [Qu.  Chal.  and  Heb.  -\M  gebar,  a  man, 
vir;  or  Sax.  gefere,  a  companion,  a  peer;  or  Sw.  gab- 
be,  an  old  man.] 

A  word  of  respect  which  seems  to  have  degenera- 
ted into  a  term  of  familiarity  or  contempt,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  aged  man  or  an  old  rustic  [Little  used.] 

Gay. 
GAF'FLE,  7i.     [Sax.  geaflas,  chops,  spurs  on  cocks.] 
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1.  An  artificial  spur  put  on  cocks  when  they  are  set 
to  fight. 

2.  A  steel  lever  to  bend  crossbows.      Ainsworth. 
GAG,  v.  U      [W.  cegiaw,  to  choke,  to  strangle,  from 

ceg,  a  choking.  Ceg  signifies  the  mouth,  an  open- 
tog-] 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  something  into 
the  throat,  so  as  to  hinder  speaking.  Johnson. 

2.  To  keck ;  to  heave  with  nausea.  [In  Welsh, 
gag  is  an  opening  or  cleft ;  gagcnu,  to  open,  chap,  or 
gape.] 

GAG,  71.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  throat 
to  hinder  speaking. 

GAGE,  ti.  [Fr.  gage,  a  pledge,  whence  gager,  to 
pledge  ;  engager,  to  engage ."  G.  tcagen,  to  wage,  to 
hazard  or  risk  ;  wage,  a  balance  ;  D.  waagen,  to.  ven- 
ture, Sw.  vaga,  Eng.  to  wage.  It  seems  to  be  allied 
to  wag,  weigh.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to 
lay,  or  deposit.  If  the  elements  are  Bg,  Wg,  the 
original  French  orthography  was  guage.] 

1.  A  pledge  or  pawn ;  something  laid  down  or 
given  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  some  act, 
to  be  done  by  the  person  depositing  the  thing,  and 
which  is  to  be  forfeited  by  non-performance.  It  is 
used  of  a  movable  thing,  not  of  land  or  other  im- 
movable. 

There  I  throw  my  gage.  Shak. 

2.  A  challenge  to  combat ;  that  is,  a  glove,  a  cap,  a 
gauntlet,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  by  the  chal 
lenger,  and  taken  up  by  the  accepter  of  the  chal- 
lenge. Encyc. 

3.  A  measure,  or  rule  of  measuring ;  a  standard. 
[See  Gauge.]  Young. 

4.  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks  in  the 
water. 

5.  Among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
variously  notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, 
slopes,  &c,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters.     Encyc. 

6.  An  instrument  in  joinery  made  to  strike  a  line 
parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board.  Encyc. 

7.  Tlie  position  of  one  vessel  with  respect  to  an- 
other. The  weather-gage  denotes  a  position  to  the 
windward ;  and  the  Ice-gage  a  position  to  the  lee- 
ward. Totten. 

A  sliding-gage ;  a  tool  used  by  mathemat.cal  in- 
strument makers,  for  measuring  and  setting  off  dis- 
tances. Encyc. 

Rain-gage;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  at  a  given 
place.  Brande. 

Sea-gage;  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea.  Encyc. 

Tide-gage  ;  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
night  of  the  tides.  Encyc. 

Wind-gage ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force 

of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface.  Encyc. 

GaGE,  v.  t.     To  pledge ;  to  pawn  ;  to  give  or  deposit 

as  a  pledge  or  security  for  some  other  act ;  to  wage  or 

wager.     [Oos.l  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ;  to  en- 
gage. Shak. 

3.  To  measure  ;  to  take  or  ascertain  the  contents 
of  a  vessel,  cask,  or  ship ;  written  also  Gauge. 

GaG'-ED,  pp.    Pledged  ;  measured. 

GAG'ER,  ti.   One  who  gages  or  measures  the  contents. 

GAG'GER,  ti.     One  that  gags. 

GAG'GLE,  (gag'gl,)  tj.  i.     [D.  gaggelen ;  G.  gaclccrn ; 

coinciding  with  cackle.] 

To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  Bacon. 

GAG'GLING,  n.     The  noise  of  geese. 
GAG'ING,  ppr.     Pledging;  measuring  the  contents. 
GAHN'ITE,  n.      See  Automolite,  with  which  it  is 
GaI'E-TY,  ti.     SeeGAYETY.  [identical. 

GAIL-LIARDE1,   (gal-yard',)   ti.     [Fr.]     A  sprightly 

Italian  dance.  Brande. 

GAI'LY,  adv.     [from  gay,  and  better  written  Gayly.] 

1.  Splendidly  ;  with  finery  orshowiness. 

2.  Joyfully ;  merrily. 

GaIN,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  gagner  ;  Arm.  gounit ;  Sw.  gagna  ; 
Sax.  gynan ;  Sp.  ganar ;  Port,  ganhar  ;  Heb.  Ch.  and 

Syr.  n:p,  Ar.  La5  kana,  to  gain,  to  possess.  Class  Gn, 
No.  49,  50,  51.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  take,  or 
rather  to  extend  to,  to  reach.] 

1.  To  obtain  by  industry  or  the  employment  of 
capital  ;  to  get,  as  profit  or  advantage  ;  to  acquire. 
Any  industrious  person  may  gain  a  good  living  in 
America ;  but  it  is  less  difficult  to  gain  property  than 
it  is  to  use  it  with  prudence.  Money  at  interest  may 
^ain  five,  six,  or  seven  per  cent. 

What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  hie  own  soulP — Matt.  xvi. 

2.  To  win  ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  or  success ;  as, 
to  gain  a  battle  or  a  victory ;  to  gain  a  prize  ;  to  gain 
a  cause  in  law. 

3.  To  obtain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure ;  to  receive ; 
as,  to  gain  favor ;  to  gain  reputation. 

For  fame  with  toil  we  gain,  but  loBe  with  ease.  Pope. 

4.  To  obtain  an  increase  of  any  thing ;  as,  to  gain 
time. 

5.  To  obtain  or  receive  any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  as, 
to  gain  harm  and  loss.    Acts  xxvii. 
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6.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party ;  to  win  to 
one's  side ;  to  conciliate. 

To  gratify  the  queen  and  gain  (he  court.  U-yden. 

If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. —  Mat'..  xv,h. 

7.  To  obtain,  as  a  suitor.  Milto  »■ 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to  ;  to  arrive  at  ;  as,  to  gain 
the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  gain  a  good  l.j-bor. 

To  gain  into  ;  to  draw  or  persuade  to  join  in. 

Kc  gained  Lepklus  into  his  measures.  MiddUlon. 

To  gain  over ;  to  draw  to  another  p  irty  or  interest ; 
to  win  over. 

To  gain  ground;  to  advance  in  any  undertaking  ; 
to  prevail  ;  to  acquire  strength  <n  extent ;  to  in 
crease. 

To  gain  the  wind,  in  sea  language,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  windward  side  of  another  ship. 
GAIN,  v.  i.     To  have  advantage  or  profit ;  to  grow 
rich  ;  to  advance  in  interest  or  happiness. 

Thou  hast   greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbors   by   extortion.  — 
Ecck.  xxii. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  advance  on  ;  to  come  forward 
by  degrees ;  with  oh, '.as,  the  ocean  or  river  gains  on 
the  land. 

3.  To  advance  nearer ;  to  gain  ground  on ;  with 
im  ;  as,  a  fleet  horse  gains  on  his  competitor. 

4.  To  get  ground  ;  to  prevail  against,  or  have  the 
advantage. 

The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the 
Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself.  Addison. 

5.  To  obtain  influence  with. 

My  good  behavior  had  so  far  gained  on  the  emperor,  that  I  began 
to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty.  Swift. 

GAIN,  71.     [Fr.  gain.] 

1.  Profit ;  interest ;  something  obtained  as  an  ad- 
vantage. 

But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 
—  Phil.  iii. 

2.  Unlawful  advantage.     2  Cor.  xii. 

3.  Overplus  in  computation  ;  any  thing  opposed  to 
loss. 

GAIN,  71.     [W.  gdn,  a  mortise  ;  garni,  to  contain.] 

In  architecture,  a  beveling  shoulder  ;  a  lapping  of 
timbers,  or  the  cut  that  is  made  for  receiving1  a  tim- 
ber. Encyc. 

GAIN,  a.    Handy ;  dextrous.     [Obs.] 

GAIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  obtained  or  reached. 

Sherwood. 

GAIN'AGE,  7t.  In  old  laws,  the  same  as  Wainace, 
that  is,  guainage;  the  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture,  of 
the  wain,  or  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  tillage, 
which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced,  were  left  free, 
that  cultivation  might  not  be  interrupted.  The  word 
signifies  also  the  land  itself,  or  the  profit  made  by 
cultivation.  Encyc. 

GAIN'£D,  pp.  Obtained,  as  profit  or  advantage  ;  won  ; 
drawn  over  to  a  party  ;  reached. 

GAIN'ER,  ti.  One  that  gains  or  obtains  profit,  inter- 
est, or  advantage. 

GAIN'FUL,  a.  Producing  profit  or  advantage  ;  profit- 
able ;  advantageous ;  advancing  interest  or  happi- 
ness. 

2.  Lucrative  ;  productive  of  money ;  adding  ti  'iin 
wealth  or  estate. 

GAIN'FL'L-LY,  adv.  With  increase  of  wealth ,  »/of- 
itably  ;  advantageously. 

GAIN'FUL-NESS,  71.     Profit ;  advantage 

GAIN'GI  V-ING,  71.  [from  the  root  of  again,  a  dost, 
and  give.     See  Gainsay.] 

A  misgiving;  a  giving  against  or  away.  [Not 
used.".  S-.uk. 

GAIN'ING,  ppr.  Obtaining  by  industry  or  activity  ; 
reaching  ;  winning. 

GAIN'INGS,  71.  pi.  Acquisitions  made  by  labor  or  suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

GAIN'LESS,  a.  Not  producing  gain  ;  unprofitable  ; 
not  bringing  advantage.  •       Hammond. 

GAIN'LE.SS-NESS,  11.  Unprofitableness;  want  of  ad- 
vantage. Decay  of  Piety. 

GAIN'LY,  ado.    Handily  ;  readily  ;  dextrously.    [Obs.] 

GAIN-SAY' or  GAIN'SAY,  v.  t  [Sax.  gean,  or  011- 
<rean,  and  say;  Eng.  against;  Sw.  igen  ;  Dan.  gicn, 
tgien.  See  Again,  Against.] 
°  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  in  words  ;  to  deny  01 
declare  not  to  be  true  what  another  says ;  to  contrq 
vert ;  to  dispute ;  applied  to  persons,  or  to  proposi- 
tions, declarations,  or  facts. 

1  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  —  Luke  xxi. 

GAIN-SAY'£D,pp.     Contradicted;  denied. 
GAIN-SAY'ER,  71.    One   who  contradicts  or  denies 

what  is  alleged ;  an  opposer.     Tit.  i. 
GAIN-SAY'ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Contradicting;  denying; 

opposing. 
GAIN-SAY'ING,  71.     Contradiction  ;  opposition. 
'GAINST,  (genst.)     See  Against. 
GAIN'STAND,  v.  t.     [Sax.  gean,  against,  and  stand.] 
To  withstand  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.     [Obs.] 

Sidney. 
GAIN'STRIVE,  tj.  i.     [Sax.  gean,  and  strive.] 

To  make  resistance.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

GAIN'STRIVE,  v.  t.     To  withstand.     [Obs.] 
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GAIR'ISH,  a.  [Qu.  from  the  root  of  gear,  Sax.  gear- 
wian,  to  prepare  or  dress  ;  or  Scot,  gair,  a  stripe, 
whence  gaired,  gairie,  striped,  streaked.  In  Gr., 
yavp«s  Is  proud,  boasting.] 

1.  Gaudy ;  showy  ;  fine ;  affectedly  fine ;  tawdry. 

Monstrous  ham  and  gaAHsh  colore.  Ascliam. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty 

Fame  and  glory  transport  a  man  out  of  himself ;  it  makes  the 
mind  loose  and  gairish.  South. 

GAIR'ISH-LY,  ado.    In  a  gaudy,  showy  manner. 
GAIR'ISH-NESS,  n.    Gaudiness;  finery;  affected  or 
ostentatious  show. 
2.  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy,  or  ostentation. 

Taylor. 
GAIT,  n.     [This  word  is  probably  connected  with  go 
or  gad.] 

1.  A  going ;  a  walk  ;  a  march  ;  a  way.     Spenser. 

2.  Wanner  of  walking  or  stepping.  Every  man 
has  his  peculiar  gait. 

GaIT'ED,  a.    In  compounds,  having  a  particular  gait. 
GAI'TER,  71.    A  covering  of  cloth  for  the  leg. 

2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth,  and 

covering  the  ankles. 
GaI'TER,  v.  t.    To  dress  with  gaiters. 
Ga'LA,  n.    [Sp.  gala,  a  court  dress ;  It.  gala,  finery  ; 

Fr.  gala,  show,  pomp.] 
A  gala  day  is  a  day  of  pomp,  show,  or  festivity, 

when  persons  appear  in  their  best  apparel. 
GA-LACTIN,  n.     A  vegetable  substance,   obtained 

from  the  sap  of  the  Qalactodendron  utile,  or  cow-tree, 

of  South  America. 
GAL-AC-TOM'E-TER,   «.      [Gr.    yaXaicroc,    gen.   of 

yaXa,  milk,  and  uerpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk ; 

a  lactometer.  Urc. 

GAL-AC-TOPH'A-GIST,   n.      [Gr.    yaXaxros,   milk, 

and  diayo,  to  eat.] 
One  who  eats  or  subsists  on  milk. 
G  AL-Ae-TOPH'A-GOUS,  a.    Feeding  on  milk. 
GAL-AC-TOPH'OR-OUS,  a.    Producing  milk. 
GA-LAe-TO-POI-ET'I€,  a.  or  n.      [Gr.  yaXa,  milk, 

and  rrotcu,  to  produce.]     A  term  applied   to  sub- 
stances which  increase  the  flow  of  milk.     Brande. 
GA-LAGE',  ?t.     [Sp.  galocha.     See  Galoche.] 

A  wooden  shoe.     [06.?.]  Spenser. 

GA-LAN"GA,  n.     A  plant;    the  specific  name  of  a 

species  of  Kampfcria,  and  also  of  a  species  of  Alpi- 

nia,  commonly  called,  in  English,  Qalangal. 
GA-LAN"GAL,  «.     A  plant ;  the  English'  name  both 

of  Kiempferia  Galanga,  and  Alpinia  Galanga,  whose 

roots  have  a  hot,  spicy  taste.     " 
GAL'ANT-LNE,  71.    A  dish  of  veal,  chickens,  or  other 

white  meat,  freed  from  bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and 

served  cold.  Smart. 

GA-LA'T1ANS,  7t.  pi.     Inhabitants  of  Galatia,  in  the 

Lesser  Asia,  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Gauls. 

[See  Paul's  epistle  to  them.] 
GAL'AX-Y,  n.     [Gr.  y  aAuftac,  from  yaXa,  milk  ;   Ir. 

geal,  white  ;  W.  git',,  clear,  fair,  whence  galaetk,  the 

milkv  way  ;  Gr.  xa\os,  fair.] 

1.  The  milky  way  ;  that  long,  white,  luminous 
track,  wh  ch  seems  to  encompass  the  heavens  like  a 
girdle.  This  luminous  appearance  is  found  by  the 
telescope  to  be  occasioned  by  a  multitude  of  stars,  so 
small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

Encyc. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons'or  things. 

Bp.  Hall. 

GAL'BA-NUM,  )  n.    [Heb.  na^n,  and  in  Ch.  and  Syr. 

GAL'BAN,  )  varied  in  orthography,  from  a^n, 
to  milk.] 

The  inspissated  sap  of  Galbanum  officinale,  an 
umbelliferous  plant.  It  comes  in  pale-colored,  semi- 
transparent,  soft,  tenacious  masses,  of  different 
shades,  from  white  to  brown.  It  has  a  strong,  un- 
pleasant smell,  with  a  bitterish,  warm  taste.  It  is 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  softens  between  the  fin- 
gers. When  distilled  with  water  or  spirit,  it  yields 
an  essential  oil ;  and,  by  distillation  in  a  retort  with- 
out mixture,  it  yields  an  empyreumatic  oil  of  a  fine 
blue  color ;  but  this  is  changed,  in  the  air,  to  a  purple. 

Pa?-r. 

CaLE,  71.  [In  Dan.,  gal  is  furious,  and  Iculer  is  to 
blow  strong,  lading,  a  gentle  gale,  from  the  root  of 
coal  and  cold.  In  fr.,  gal  is  a  puff,  a  blast,  and  steam. 
The  sense  is  obvious.] 

A  current  of  air ;  a  strong  wind.  The  sense  of 
this  word  is  very  indefinite.  The  poets  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  moderate  breeze  or  current  of  air ;  as,  a 
gentle  gale.     A  stronger  wind  is  called  afresh  gale. 

In  die  language  of  seamen,  the  word  gale,  unac- 
companied by  an  epithet,  signifies  a  vehement  wind, 
a  storm,  or  tempest.  They  say,  the  ship  carried 
away  her  topmast  in  a  gale,  or  gale  of  wind;  the 
ijhip  rode  out  the  gale.  But  the  word  is  often  quali- 
fied ;  as,  a  hard  or  strong  gale,  a  violent  gale.  A  cur- 
rent of  wind,  somewhat  less  violent,  is  denominated 
*  stiff  gale.  A  less  vehement  wind  is  called  afresh 
gale,  which  is  a  wind  not  too  strong  for  a  ship  to 
tarry  single-reefed  top-sails,  when  close-hauled. 
When  the  wind  is  not  50  violent  but  that  a  ship  will 
carry  her  top-sails  a  trip,  or  full  spread,  it  is  called  a 
loom-gale.  Jifar.  Diet.    Encyc. 
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GALE,  71.     A  plant  growing  in  bogs.  Smart. 

GALE,  v.  i.     In  seamen's  language,  to  sail,  or  sail  fast. 
GA'LE-A,  ti.     [L.  galea,  a  helmet.] 

A  genus  of  sea  hedgehogs. 
GAL'E-AS,    71.     A    Venetian    galley,  large,  but   low 

built,  and  moved  both  by  oars  and  sails.    See  Gal- 

liass. 
GA'LE-ATE,      I  a.*  [L.  galeatus,  from  galea,  a  hel- 
GA'LE  A-TED,  j      met.] 

1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet.  Woodward. 

*2.  In  botany,  having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as  the 

monk's-hood. 
GA-LEE'TO,  n.    A  fish  of  the  genus  Blennius,  of  a 

greenish    color,    sometimes    variegated    witli    blue 

transverse  lines,  and,  like  the  eel,  living  many  hours 

after  being  taken  from  the  water. 
GA-LE'NA,  71.     [Gr.  yaXnvn,  tranquillity,  so   named 

from  its  supposed  effects  in  mitigating  the  violence 

of  disease.] 

1.  Originally,  the  name  of  the  theriaca.       Parr. 

2.  Sulplmret  of  lead  ;  its  common  color  is  that 
shining,  bluish  gray,  usually  called  lead  gray  ;  some- 
times it  is  nearly  steel  gray.  Its  streak  has  a  metal- 
lic luster,  but  its  fine  powder  is  nearly  black.  Its 
structure  is  commonly  foliated,  sometimes  granular 
or  compact,  and  sometimes  striated  or  fibrous.  It 
occurs  in  regular  crystals,  or  more  frequently  mas- 
sive. Cleaveland. 

GA-LEN'IC,         (  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  ga- 

GA-LEN'IC-AL,  (      lena.  Encyc. 

2.  [from  Oalcn,  the  physician.]  Relating  to  Galen 
or  his  principles  and  method  of  treating  diseases. 
The  galenic  remedies  consist  of  preparations  of  herbs 
and  roots,  by  infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  chemical 
remedies  consist  of  preparations  by  means  of  calcin- 
ation, digestion,  fermentation,  &c. 

GA'LEN-ISM,  n.    The  doctrines  of  Galen. 

Ga'LEN-IST,  71.  A  follower  of  Galen  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  medicine  and  modes  of  treating  diseases  ; 
opposed  to  the  chemists. 

GAL-E-RIO'lI-LATE,  a.    Covered  as  with  a  hat. 

Smart. 

GAL'ER-ITE,  71.     [L.  galerus,  a  hat  or  cap.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  slfeTls. 

GA-LIC'LAN,  (-ish'e-an,)  a.     Pertaining  to  Galicia. 

GAL-I-Le'AN,  77.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 
in  Judea.  Also,  one  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who 
opposed  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans. 

GAL-I-LE'AN-TEL'E-SeOPE.     See  Telescope. 

GAL'I-LEE,  7!.  A  porch  or  chapel,  usually  at  the  west 
end  of  a  church.  Owilt. 

GAL-1-Ma'TIAS,  (-ma'sha,)  71      [Fr.  galimatias.] 
Nonsense.     [See  Gallimatia.]  Addison. 

GAL'I-OT,  (gal'e-ot,)  n.  *  [Fr.  galiote;  Sp.  galeota;  It. 
galeotta ;  L.  galea.] 

1.  A  small  galley,  or  sort  of  brigantinc,  built  for 
chase.  It  is  moved  both  by  sails  and  oars,  having 
one  mast,  and  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  rowers. 

Diet. 

2.  Oaliot,  or  galliott;  a  Dutch  vessel,  carrying  a 
main-mast  and  a  mizzen-mast,  and  a  large  gaff  main- 
sail. Mar.  Diet. 

GAL'I-POT,  71.  [Sp.]  A  white  resin  or  resinous  juice, 
which  flows,  by  incision,  from  the  pine-tree,  espe- 
cially the  maritime  pine. 

Sp.  Diet.     Fourcroy.     Diet  Nat.  Hist. 
Galipot  incrusts  the  wounds  of  fir-trees  during 
winter.     It  consists  of  resin  and  o'.v.  Coze. 

GALL,  71.  [Sax.  gcalla ;  G.  galle  ;  D.  jr^J ;  Da**.,  galde  ,* 
S\v.  galls  ;  Gr.  xoAr/,  probably  frou";  ;>3  £<\vt;  ^ax. 
gealew,  yellow.     See  Yellow  an -J  Gri.?  ] 

1.  In  the  animal  economy,  3  oittel ,  bottle-green 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  gall-blauuer  on  the  under  side 
of  the  liver.  It  is  glutinous,  or  imperfe-^';-  fluid,  like 
oil.  Encyc.     Nicholson. 

2.  Any  thing  extremely  bitter.  .Oryden. 

3.  Rancor;  malignity.  Spenser. 

4.  Anger;  bitterness  of  mini.  Prior. 
GALL'-BLAD-DER,  71.    A  small,  membranous  sack, 

shaped  like  a  pear,  seated  on  the  under  side  of  the 
liver,  which  secretes  a  thickish  and  very  bitter  fluid, 
of  a  dark,  bottle-green  color,  called  gall.        Tully. 

GALL'-SICK-NESS,  n.  A  remitting  bilious  fever  in 
the  Netherlands.  Parr. 

GALL'-ST6NE,  n.  A  concretion  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

GALL,  71.  [L.  galla  ,•  Sax.  gealla ;  Sp.  agalla  ,*  It.  galla.] 
A  hard,  round  excrescence,  on  a  kind  of  oak-tree, 
(the  Quercus  infectoria,)  in  certain  warm  climates, 
said  to  be  the  nest  of  an  insect  called  cynips.  It  is 
formed  from  the  tear  issuing  from  a  puncture  made 
by  the  insect,  and  gradually  increased  by  accessions 
of  fresh  matter,  till  it  forms  a  covering  to  the  eggs 
and  succeeding  insects.  Galls  are  used  in  making 
ink  ;  the  best  are  from  Aleppo.  Parr. 

2.  Qall  of  glass,  also  called  sandiver ;  the  neutral 
salt  skimmed  off  from  the  surface  of  melted  glass. 

Ure. 

GALL,  17.  t.     [Fr.  galcr,  to  scratch  or  rub  ;  gale,  scab.] 
1.  To  fret  and  wear  away  by  friction  ;  to  excoriate  ; 
to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  by  rubbing ;  as,  a  saddle 
galls  the  back  of  a  horse,  or  a  collar  his  breast. 

Tyrant,  1  well  deserve  thy  galling  chain.  Pope. 
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2.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away ;  as,  a  stream  gaits 
the  ground.  Ray. 

3.  To  tease  ;  to  fret ;  to  vex  ;  to  chagrin ;  as,  to  be 
galled  by  sarcasm. 

4  To  wound  ;  to  break  the  surface  of  any  thing 
by  rubbing ;  as,  to  gall  a  mast  or  a  cable. 

5.  To  injure ;  to  harass  ;  to  annoy.  The  troops 
were  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old.  we  used  to  gall  them 
with  our  long  bows,  at  a  greater  distance  than  ill-*  could 
shoot  their  arrows.  Addison. 

6.  In  dyeing,  to  impregnate  with  a  decoction  of 
gall-nuts.  Urr. 

GALL,  71.  i.     To  fret ;  to  be  teased.  Shak. 

GALL,  71.     A  wound  in  the  skin  by  rubbing. 

GAL'LANT,  a.t  [Fr.  gulant ;  8p.gaUmte;  ft. id.  This 
word  is  from  the  root  of  the  W.  gallu,  to  be  able,  to 
have  power;  Eng.  could;  L.  gallus,  a  cock.  See 
Could,  Call,  and  Gala.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
stretch,  strain,  or  reach  forward.] 

1.  Gay ;  well-dressed  ;  showy ;  splendid  ;  magnif- 
icent. 

Neither  shall  gallant  ships  pass  thereby.  —  Is.  xxxiii. 
The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave.        Waller. 

[This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  Brave ;  high-spirited  ;  courageous ;  heroic ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  as,  a  gallant  youth  ;  a  gallant,  officer. 

3.  Fine;  noble.  Shak. 

4.  Courtly  ;  civil ;  polite  and  attentive  to  ladies ; 
courteous.  Clarendon. 

GAL-LANT',  71.  A  gay,  sprightly  man  ;  a  courtly  or 
fashionable  man.  Shak. 

2.  A  man  who  is  polite  and  attentive  to  ladies  ; 
one  who  attends  upon  ladies  at  parties,  or  to  places 
of  amusement. 

3.  A  wooer ;  a  lover ;  a  suitor. 

4.  In  an  ill  sense,  one  who  caresses  a  woman  for 
lewd  purposes. 

GAL-LANT',  v.  t.    To  attend  or  wait  on,  as  a  lady. 
2.  To  handle  with  grace  or  in  a  modish  manner  ; 

as,  to  gallant  a  fan.  Connoisseur. 

GAL-LANT'ED,  pp.    Attended   or  waited  on,  as  a 

lady. 
GAL-LANT'ING,  ppr.     Waited  on  bv  a  gentleman. 
GAL'LANT-LY,  adv.    Gayly  ;  splendidly. 

2.  Bravely  ;  nobly  ;  heroically  ;  generously ;  as,  to 

fight  gallantly  ;  to  defend  a  place  gallantly. 
GAL'LANT-NESS,  it.     Elegance  or  completeness  of 

an  acquired  qualification.  Howell. 

GAL'LANT-RY,  71. t  [Sp.  galantcria;  Fr.  g'alantcrte.] 

1.  Splendor  of  appearance  ;  show  ;  magnificence  ; 
ostentatious  finery.     [  Obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 

Waller. 

2.  Bravery;  courageousness ;  heroism;  intrepidi- 
ty.    The  troops  entered  the  fort  with  great  gallantry. 

3.  Nobleness.;  generosity.  Olanville. 

4.  Civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladies. 

5.  Vicious  love  or  pretensions  to  love  ;  civilities 
paid  to  females  for  the  purpose  of  winning  favors  ; 
hence,  lewdness ;  debauchery. 

GAL'LATE,  ti.  [from  gall.]  A  salt  formed  by  the 
gallic  acid  combined  with  a  base  Lavoisier. 

GAL'LE-ASS.     See  Galliass. 

GALL'£D,  pp.  [See  Gall,  the  verb.]  Having  the 
skin  or  surface  worn  or  torn  by  wearing  or  rubbing  ; 
fretted  ;  teased  ;  injured  ;  vexed. 

GAL'LE-ON,  n.  [Sp.  galeon ;  Port,  galeam ;  It.  gale- 
one.     See  Galley.] 

A  large  ship,  with  three  or  four  decks,  formerly 
used  by  the  Spaniards  to  transport  to  Spain  the  gold 
and  silver  bullion  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  P.  Cyc. 

GAL'LER-Y,  7t.  [Fr.  galerie  :  Sp.  and  Port,  galeria; 
It.  gallcria ;  Dan.  gallerie  ;  G.  id. ;  D.  galdery  ,■  Sw. 
galler-verck,  and  gall-rad.  Lunier  supposes  this 
word  to  be  from  the  root  of  G.  wallen,  to  walk.  But 
is  it  not  a  projection  ?     See  Gallant.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  covered  part  of  a  building, 
commonly  in  the  wings,  used  as  an  ambulator}'  or  a 
place  for  walking.  Encyc. 

2.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in  gardens, 
formed  by  trees.  Encyc. 

3.  In  churches,  a  floor  elevated  on  columns,  and 
furnished  with  pews  or  seats,  usually  ranged  on  three 
sides  of  the  edifice.  A  similar  structure  in  a  play- 
house. 

4.  In  fortification,  a  covered  walk  across  the  ditch 
of  a  town,  made  of  beams  covered  with  planks  and 
loaded  with  earth.  Encyc. 

5.  In  a  mine,  a  narrow  passage  or  branch  of  the 
mine  carried  under  ground  to  a  work  designed  to  be 
blown  up.  Encyc. 

6.  In  a  ship,  a  frame,  like  a  balcony,  projecting 
from  the  stern  or  quarter  of  a  ship  of  war  or  of  a 
large  merchantman.  That  part  at  the  stern  is  called 
the  stern-gallery ;  that  at  the  quarters,  the  quarter- 
gallery.  Tottrn, 

7.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  term  applied  to  a  collection  of 
works  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Brande. 

GAL'LE-TYLE,  71.     Gallipot.  Bacon. 

GAL'LEY,  71.;  pi.  Galleys.*  [Sp.  galcra;  It.  galcra 
or  galea  ,*  Fr.  goitre  ;  Port,  gait ;  L.  galea.  The  Lat- 
in word  signifies  a  helmet,  the  top  of  a  mast,  and  a 
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ga\iey ;  and  the  name  of.  this  vessel  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  head-piece,  or  kind  of  basket- 
work,  at  mast-head.] 

*  1.  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  and  nav- 
igated with  sails  and  oars ;  formerly  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  long  and  narrow,  and  car- 
ried two  masts  with  lateen  sails.  The  largest  sort  of 
galleys,  employed  by  the  Venetians,  were  166  feet  in 
length,  with  52  oars,  each  oar  managed  by  six  or 
seven  slaves.  Mar.  Diet.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  place  of  toil  and  misery.  South. 

3.  A  light,  open  boat,  used  on  the  River  Thames 
by  custom-house  officers,  press-gangs,  and  for  pleas- 
ure. Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  crok-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war,  an- 
swering to  the  caboose  of  a  merchantman. 

Mar.  Diet. 

5.  An  oblong,  reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  row  of 
retorts  whose  necks  protrude  through  lateral  open- 
ings. Nicholson. 

GAL'LEY,  j  n.     In  printing,  a  frame  which  receives 

GAL'LY,     j     the  types  from  the  composing-stick. 

Ash. 

GAL'LEY-FOIST,  n.     A  barge  of  state.     HakcwcU. 

GAL'LEY-SLAVE,  n.     A  person  condemned  for  a 
crime  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  of  a  galley. 

GALL'FLY,  n.    An  insect  that  punctures  plants,  and 
occasions  galls  ;  the  cynips.  Encyc. 

GAL'LIARD,  (-yard,)  a.    [Fr.  gaillard,  from  gai,  gay.J 
Gay  ;  brisk  ;  active.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GAL'LIARD,  n.     A  brisk,  gay  man  ;  also,  a  lively 
dance.     [See  Gailliarde.]  Bacon. 

GAL'LIARD-ISE,  n.     Merriment ;   excessive  gayety. 
[Obs.]  Brown. 

GAL'LIARD-NESS,  n.    Gayety.     [Obs.]       Oayton. 

GAL'LI-ASS,  n.    A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  with  two 
masts,  and  having  both  sails  and  oars.  Shak. 

GAL'LIC,  a.     [from  Gallia,  Gaul,  now  France.]     Per- 
taining to  Gaul  or  France. 

GAL'LIC,  a.    [from  gall.]    Belonging  to  galls  or  oak- 
apples  ;  derived  from  galls ;  as,  the  gallic  acid. 

GAL'LIC-AN,  a.     [L.  Gallicus,  from  Gallia,  Gaul.] 
Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  Fiance ;   as,  the   Galilean 
church  or  clergy. 

GAL'LI-CISM,  n.     [Fr.  gallicisme,  from  Gallia,  Gaul.] 
A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  ; 
an  idiomatic  manner  of  using  words  in  the  French 
laneuage. 

GAL  Ll-ClZE,  v.  t.     'fijj  render  conformable  to  the 
French  idiom  or  language. 

GAL-LI-GAS'KINS,  n.  pi.      [Qui.   Caligce  Vasconum, 
Gascon-hose.] 
Large,  open  hose  ;  used  only  in  ludicrous  language. 

Philips. 

GAL-LI-MS'TIA,  n.    Talk  without  meaning. 

GAL-Ll-MAU'FRY,  n.     [Fr.  galimafree.] 

1.  A  hash ;  a  medley ;  a  hodge-podge.   [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley.    Drijden. 

3.  A  woman.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
["  Galimaufrey,  a  hodge-podge  made  up  of  the  rem- 
nants and  scraps  of  the  larder." 

Grose's  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 
"  Clear  and  easy  words  in  unintelligible  things  are 
mere  words  without  sense ;  and  things  which  are 
unintelligible,  though  expressed  with  plain  and  easy 
words,  are  called  a  galcmaufrey." 
An  Impartial  Account  of  the  Word  Mystery,  as  it  is 
taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Lond.  1691,  4to.  p.  19. 
E.  H.  B.] 
GAL-LI-NA'CEOUS,  (gal-le-na'shus,)  a.     [L.  gallina- 
ceus,  from  gallina,  a  hen,  gallus,  a  cock,  whose  name 
is  from  crowing,  W.  galw,  Eng.  to  call.] 

Designating  that  order  of  birds  called  Gallinte,  in- 
cluding the  domestic  fowls  or  those  of  the  pheasant 
kind. 

Gallinaccus  Lapis  ;  a  glossy  substance  produced  by 
volcanic  fires  ;  the  lapis  obsidianus  of  the  ancients. 
A  kind  of  it,  brought  from  Peru,  \9  of  a  beautiful 
black,  or  crow-color,  like  the  gallinago.         Encyc. 
GAL-LI'N^E,  71.  pi.     [L.]     See  Gallinaceous. 
GALL'ING,  n.    Act  of  galling  or  fretting  the  skin. 
GALL'ING,  ppr.     [See  Gall,  the  verb.]    Fretting  the 
skin  ;  excoriating. 
2.  a.    Adapted  to  fret  or  chagrin  ;  vexing. 
GAL'LI-NIP-PSR,  n.     A  large  musquito. 
GALL'-IN'SECT,  n.    A  name  common  to  a  family  of 

insects,  including  the  cochineal  insect.        Brande. 
GAL'LI-NULE,  «.*  [L.  gallinula,  dim.  of  gallina,  a 
hen.] 

The  water-hen,  a  bird  allied  to  the  coot  and  rail, 
and  included  under  the  Linmean  genus  Fulica. 

GAL'LB-'oTVJ    SeeGAL.0T 

GAL-LIP'O-LI  OIL,  n.    An  inferior  kind  of  olive  oil, 
brought  from  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Buchanan. 
GAL'LI-POT,  n.    [D.  gleye,  potter's  clay,  and  pot] 
A  small  pot  or  vessel,  painted  and  glazed,  used  by 
diuggists  and  apothecaries  for  containing  medicines. 
GAL-LIT'ZIN-ITE,  n.    Rutile,  an  ore  of  titanium. 

Ure. 
GAL'.  J-VAT,  n.    A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  Chalmers. 
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GALL'LESS,  a.  [from  gall.]  Free  from  gall  or  bit- 
terness. 

GALL'-NUT,  n.  An  excrescence  on  a  species  of  oak, 
vised  in  dyeing,  making  ink,  &c.     [See  Gall.] 

GAL'LON,  n.  [Sp.  galon;  Law  L.  galona.  In  French, 
galon  is  a  grocer's  box.     Old  Fr.  jalon,  a  gallon.] 

A  measure  of  capacity  for  dry  or  liquid  things,  but 
usually  for  liquids,  containing  four  quarts.  But  the 
gallon  is  not,  in  all  cases,  of  uniform  contents  or  di- 
mensions. In  England,  the  old  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inclies  ;  the  old  corn  gallon  contains 
268,iL  cubic  inches  ;  the  old  ale  gallon  contains  282 
cubic  inches;  the  new  imperial  gallon,  as  settled  by 
the  act  of  George  IV.,  contains  10  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled  water,  or  277JC7,p«.  cubic  inches. 

P.  Cyc. 

GAL-LOON',  n.  [Fr.  galon;  Sp.  galon;  It.  gallonc; 
Port,  galam.] 

A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of 
silk  only.  Tatler. 

GAL-LOON'ED,  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  gal- 
loon. 

GAL'LOP,  v.  i.  [Fr.  galoper  :  Sp.  galopear ;  Port.  id. ; 
It.  galopparc  ;  Arm.  galoupat,  or  galompat;  G.  galtyp- 
pircn.  If  this  word  is  from  the  elements  Gl,  I  Know 
not  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  last  constituent  part 
of  the  word.  I  suppose  it  to  be  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix ga  on  leap,  G.  laufen,  D.  loopen,  gcloopen.  See 
LeafJ 

1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps  or  bounds,  as  a  horse ; 
to  run  or  move  with  speed. 

Bui  gallop  lively  down  the  western  hill.  Donne. 

2   To  ride  with  a  galloping  pace.    We  galloped  to- 
ward the  enemy. 
3.  To  move  very  fast;  to  run  over. 
Such  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  Locke. 
GAL'LOP,  7i.    The  movement  or  pace  of  a  quadruped, 
particularly  of  a  horse,  by  springs,  reaches,  or  leaps. 
The  animal  lifts  his  fore  feet  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  these  descend  and  are  just  ready  to  touch  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  are  lifted  at  once.    The  gallop 
is  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse,  but  it  is  also  a  moder- 
ate pace,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  rider. 
GAL-LOP-ADE',  re.    A  kind  of  dance,  and  also  a  kind 

of  music  appropriate  to  the  dance. 
GAL'LOP-ER,  7i.     A  horse  that  gallops  ;  also,  a  man 
that  gallops  or  makes  haste. 

2.  In  artillery,  a  carriage  on  which  very  small  guns 
are  conveyed.  It  haR  shafts,  so  as  to  be  drawn  with- 
out a  limbon,  and  it  may  serve  for  light  three  and  six 
pounders. 

GAL'LO-PIN,  7i.     [Fr.]     A  servant  for  the  kitchen. 

[Obs.] 
GAL'LOP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Riding  or  moving  with  a 
GAL'LOW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  agailwan.]  [gallop. 

To  friglrt  or  terrify.     [Obs.]  S.'iak. 

GAL'LO-WaY,  n.  A  horse  or  species  of  horses,  of  a 
small  size,  first  bred  in  Galloway,  in  Scotland. 

Hawlceswortlu 
GAL'LoW-GLASS,  n.    An  ancient  Irish  foot  soldier. 

Spenser. 
GAL'LOWS,  77.  sing. ;  pi.  Gallowses.    [Sax.  galg,  ge- 
alga  ;  Goth,  galga ;  G.  galgcn  ;  D.  galg  ;  Sw.  galge  ; 
Dan.  id.      Gallows  is  in   the  singular  number,  and 
should  be  preceded  by  a,  a  gallows.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  punishment  on  which  crimi- 
nals are  executed  by  hanging.  It  consists  of  two 
posts  and  a  cross-beam  on  the  top,  to  which  the 
criminal  is  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  round  his 
neck. 

2.  A  wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows.  [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

3.  pi.  A  pair  of  pantaloon  suspenders.  [Colloquial.] 
GAL'LOWS-FREE,  a.    Free  from  danger  of  the  gal- 
lows. Dryden, 

GAL'LOWS-TREE,  n.    The  tree  of  execution. 

Spenser. 

GALLS,  7i.  pi.  Wounds  or  excoriations  produced  by 
the  friction  of  harness.  Gardner. 

GALL'Y,  a.     Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.  Cranmer. 

GAL'LY,  n.  [Port,  gale,  a  galley,  and  a  printer's 
frame  ;  Fr.  galre.] 

A  printer's  frame,  on  which  types  from  the  com- 
posing-stick are  placed.     [See  Galley.]  Ash. 

GAL'LY-WORM,  71.  An  insect  of  the  centiped  kind, 
of  several  species. 

GA-LoCHE',  (ga-losh,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  galocha,  a 
clog,  or  wooden  shoe.] 

A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe,  or  a  shoe  to  be 
worn  over  another  shoe  to  keep  the  foot  dry.  It  is 
written  also  Galoshe. 

GA-LORE',  71,     [Ir.  gleire.] 

In  old  writers,  plenty ;  abundance.  Still  used 'by 
seamen.  Smart. 

GAL'SOME,  (gawl'sum,)  a.  [from gall]  Angry;  ma- 
lignant.   [Obs.]  Morton. 

GALT,  71.    A  stiff,  blue  marl,  of  the  chalk  formation. 

Mantell. 

GAL-VAN'IO,  a.  Pertaining  to  galvanism ;  contain- 
ing or  exhibiting  it. 

GAL'VAN-ISM,  71.  [from  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  the 
discoverer.] 
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Electrical  phenomena  in  which  the  electricity  is 
developed  without  the  aid  of  friction,  and  in  which 
a  chemical  action  takes  place  between  certain  bodies. 
Edin.  Encyc. 
Galvanism  is  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
united   in  combination  or  in   simultaneous  "action  ; 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  of  them  pre- 
dominating, and  thus  producing,  more  or  less,  all  the 
effects  of  each  —  usual  means  of  excitement,  contact 
of  dissimilar  bodies,  especially  of  metals  and  fluids. 
Hare.     SUUman. 

GAL'VAN-IST,  71.     One  versed  in  galvanism. 

GAL'VAN-IZE,  v.  t.     To  affect  with  galvanism. 

GAL'  VAN-lZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  galvanism. 
Galvanized  iron;  a  name  given  to  sheets  of  iron 
which  are  first  dipped  into  melted  zinc,  and  then 
into  melted  tin,  and  are  thus  prepared,  by  the  sup- 
posed galvanic  action  of  these  metals,  to  resist  oxy- 
dation.  Francis. 

GAL' VAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Affecting  with  galvanism. 

GAL-VAN  OL'O-GIST,  71.  One  vl«c  describes  the 
phenomena  of  galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL'O-GV,  71.  [galvanism,  and  Gr.  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  galvanism,  or  a  description  of  its 
phenomena. 

GAL-VAN-OM'E-TER,  )  71.     [galvanvnn,  and  Gr.  pz- 

GAL-VAN'0-S€oPE,     \      rpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
force,  or  detecting  the  presence,  of  minute  quanti- 
ties of  galvanic  electricity.  Ure. 

Ga'MA  GRASS,  71.  A  tall,  stout,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive grass,  said  to  admit  of  being  cut  six  times  in 
a  season.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GA-MASH'ES,  71.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes  similar  to 
gaiters.  Shelton, 

GAM-Ba'DOES,  71.  pi.     [It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

Cases  of  leather,  formerly  used  to  defend  the  leg 
from  mud,  and  in  riding  on  horseback.      Holloway. 

GAM 'BET,  71.  A  bird,  of  the  size  of  the  greenshank, 
found  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  in  Scandinavia  and  Ice- 
land. Pennant. 

GAM'BI-SON,  re.  [Fr.]  A  stuffed  doublet  worn  un- 
der armor.  Toone. 

GAM'BIT,  a.  In  chess,  a  term  applied  to  a  game  which 
is  begun  by  moving  the  king's  or  queen's  pawn  two 
squares,  with  the  intention  of  moving  the  adjoining 
bishop's  pawn  two  squares  also,  thus  leaving  the 
first-moved,  or  gambit  pawn,  undefended.      Smart. 

GAM'BLE,  v.  i.  [from  game]  To  play  or  game  for 
money  or  other  stake. 

GAM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  gamble  away,  is  to  squander  by 
gaming. 


GAM'BL.ED,  pret.  of  Gamble. 

GAM'BLER,  71.  One  who  games  or  plays  for  money 
or  other  stake.  Gamblers  often  or  usually  become 
cheats  and  knaves. 

GAM'BLING,  ppr.     Gaming  for  money. 

GAM'BLING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  gaming  for 
money. 

GAM-BoGE',  71.*  A  concrete  vegetable  juice,  or  in- 
spissated sap,  produced  by  the  Hebiadendron  Cam- 
bogioides.  It  is  brought  in  orbicular  masses,  or  cy- 
lindrical rolls,  from  Cambodia,  Cambodja,  or  Cambogia, 
in  the  East  Indies,  whence  its  name.  It  is  of  a 
dense,  compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish- 
yellow.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  pigment.  Taken  in- 
ternally, it  is  a  strong  and  harsh  cathartic  and  emet- 
ic. Nicholson. 

GAM-fio'GI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  gamboge. 

GAM'BOL,  v.  i.  [Fr.  gambillcr,  to  wag  the  leg  or  kick, 
from  It,  gamba,  the  leg,  Fj.jambe,  Sp.  gamba.] 

1.  To  dance  and  skip  about  in  sport;  to  frisk;  to 
leap ;  to  play  in  frolic,  like  boys  and  lambs. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  leap ;  to  start.  Shak. 
GAM'BOL,  71.    A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic ;  a 

skip  ;  a  hop  ;  a  leap  ;  a  sportive  prank.        Dryden. 
GAM'BOL-ING,    ppr.      Leaping  ;    frisking  ;    playing 

pranks. 
GAM'BREL,  71.     [from  It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse.    Hence, 

2.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's  leg,  used  by  butch- 
ers. Smart. 

A  curb-roof  is  called  a  gambrel-roqf. 

GAM'BREL,  v.  t.     To  tie  by  the  leg.      Bcaum.  $  Fl. 

GAME,  re.  [Ice.  gaman:  Sax.  gamen,  a  jest,  sport;  ga~ 
mian,  to  jest ;  to  sport ;  It.  giambarc,  to  jest  or  jeer  ; 
W.  camp,  a  feat,  a  game  ;  campiaw,  to  contend  in 
games.  The  latter  seems  to  unite  game  with  camp, 
which  in  Saxon  and  other  northern  dialects  signifies 
a  combat.] 

1.  Sport  of  any  kind.  Sliak. 

2.  Jest;  opposed  to  earnest;  as,  betwixt  earnest 
and  game.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

3.  An  exercise  or  play  for  amusement  or  winning 
a  stake  ;  as,  a  game  of  cricket ;  a  game  of  chess  ;  a 
game  of  whist.  Some  games  depend  on  skill,  others 
on  hazard. 

4.  A  single  match  at  play.  Addison 

5.  Advantage  in  play  ;  as,  to  play  the  game  into 
another's  hand. 
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6.  Scheme  pursued  ;  measures  planned. 

This  seems  to  bo  the  present  game  of  that  crown.        Temple. 

7.  Field  sports ;  the  chase  ;  falconry,  &c. 

Shak.     Waller. 

8.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase,  or  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  ;  animals  appropriated  in  England 
to  legal  sportsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  &c. 

9.  [n  antiquity,  games  were  public  diversions  or 
contests  exhibited  as  spectacles  for  the  gratification  of 
the  people.  Tnese  games  consisted  of  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  riding,  &c.  Such  were  the  Olympic 
games,  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  the  Nemean,  &c, 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  Apol- 
linarian,  the  Circensian,  the  Capitoline,  &c.  Eneye. 

10.  Mockery;  sport;  derision;  as,  to  make  game 
of  a  person. 

GAME,  i).  i.     [Sax.  gamian.] 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion. 

2.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize  ;  to  use  cards,  dice, 
billiards,  or  other  instruments,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  a  view  to  win  money  or  other  thing  waged 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

3.  To  practice  gaming. 

GAME'-€OCK,  n.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  fight;  a 
cock  kept  for  barbarous  sport.  Locke. 

GAME'-EGG,  n.  An  egg  from  which  a  fighting  cock 
is  bred.  Garth. 

GAME'FUL,  a.    Full  of  game  or  games. 

GAME'KEEP-ER,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  game  ; 
one  who  is  authorized  to  preserve  beasts  of  the  chase, 
or  animals  kept  for  sport.  Blackstone. 

GAME'-LEG,  re.     A  lame  leg. 

GAME'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  game. 

GAME'SOME,  a.  Gay  ;  sportive ;  playful ;  frolicsome. 
This  gamesome  humor  of  children.  Locke. 

GAME'SOME-LY,  adv.     Merrily  :  playfully. 

GaME'SOME-NESS,  re.    Sportiveness ;  merriment. 

GAME'STER,  n.     [game,  and  Sax.  stcora,  a  director.] 

1.  A  person  addicted  to  gaming;  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  play  for  money  or  other  stake  at  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  and  the  like  ;  a  gambler  ;  one  skilled 
in  games.  Jlddison. 

It  is  aa  easy  to  be  a  scholar  as  a  gamester.  Harris. 

2.  One  engaged  at  play.  Bacon. 

3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.    [JVot  used.]     Sliah. 

4.  A  prostitute.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
GaM'ING, ppr.    Playing  ;  sporting  ;  playing  for  money. 
GAM'ING,  re.    The  act  or  art  of  playing  any  game,  in 

a  contest  for  a  victory,  or  for  a  prize  or  stake. 

2.  The  practice  of  using  cards,  dice,  billiards,  and 
the  like,  according  to  certain  rules,  for  winning 
money,  &c. 

GAM'ING-HOUSE,it.  A  house  where  gaming  is  prac- 
ticed. Blackstone. 

GAM'ING  TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  appropriated  to  gam- 
ing. 

GAM-MAR'O-LITE,  n.  A  petrified  crawfish,  or  other 
crustaceous  animal. 

GAM'MER,  it.  [Sw.  gammed,  Dan.  gammel,  old  ;  Stv. 
gumma,  an  old  woman.] 

The  compilation  of  an  old  woman,  answering  to 
gaffer,  applied  to  an  old  man. 

GAM'MON,  re.  [It.  gamba  ;  Fr.jambc,  a  leg ;  jambon, 
a  leg  of  bacon,  jambe  bone] 

1.  The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and 
smoked  or  dried  ;  a  smoked  ham. 

2.  A  game,  called    usually    Backgammon,  which 

3.  An  imposition  or  hoax.  [see. 
GAM'MON,  i'.  t.    To  make  bacon;  to  pickle  and  dry 

in  smoke. 

2.  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  a  ship  by 
several  turns  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

GAM'MON,  v.  t.  In  the.  game  of  backgammon,  the  par- 
ty that,  by  fortunate  throws  of  the  dice,  or  by  supe- 
rior skill  in  moving,  withdraws  all  his  men  from  the 
board,  before  his  antagonist  has  been  able  to  get  his 
men  home  and  withdraw  any  of  them  from  his  table, 
gammons  his  antagonist. 

2.  To  impose  on  a  person  by  making  him  believe 
improbable  stories  ;  to  humbug.  Dickens. 

GAM'MON-.ED,  pp.    See  the  verb. 

GAM'MON-ING,  ppr.    See  the  verb. 

GAM'MON-ING,  n.  The  lashing  by  which  the  bow- 
sprit of  a  vessel  is  secured  to  the  stem. 

R.  a.  Dana,  Jr. 

GAM-O-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  corol 
of  a  flower,  when  the  petals  cohere  by  their  contin- 
uous margins,  so  as  to  /brm  a  tube.  Lindley. 

GAM-O-SEP'AL-OUP  «.  A  term  applied  to  the  calyx 
of  a  flower,  when  tne  sepals  cohere,  by  their  contin- 
uous edges,  into  a  kind  of  tube  or  cup.        Lindley. 

GAM'UT,  re.  [Sp.  gamma  ;  Port.  id. ;  Fr.  gamme  ;  from 
the  Greek  letter  so  named.] 

1.  A  scale  on  which  notes  in  music  are  written  or 
printed,  consisting  of  lines  and  spaces,  which  are 
named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet 

2.  The  first  or  gravest  note  in  Guido's  scale  of  mu- 
sic, the  modern  scale. 

GAN;  a  contraction  of  Began,  or  rather  the  original 

simple  word,  Sax.  gynnan,  to  begin. 
GANCH,  v.  (.     [It.  gancio,  a  hook/] 

To  drop  from  a  high  place  on  sharp  stakes  or  hooks, 

as  the  Turks  do  malefactors,  by  way  of  punishment. 


GAN 

GANCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  letting  one  fall  on  sharp 
stakes  or  hooks;  a  Turkish  punishment  of  criminals. 

GAN'DER,  re.  [Sax.  gandra,  ganra;  Ir.  ganra.  In  Ger. 
and  D.  gans  is  a  goose;  D.  ganscrick,&  gander;  Gr. 
XW,  and  probably  L.  unser.  Pliny  says  that,  in  Ger- 
many, the  small,  white  geese  were  called  ganzce. 
Lib.  10,  22.] 
The  male  of  the  goose. 

GANG,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gangan  ;  Goth,  gaggan.] 

Togo;  to  "walk.     [Scottish.]  0 

GANG,  n.  [Sax.  gang  ;  D.  Dan.  G.  gang ;  Sw.  gang, 
a  going,  a  pace  or  gait,  a  way,  a  passage,  an  alley, 
an  avenue,  a  porch,  portico,  or  gallery  ;  G.  erzrcicher 
gang,  and  Dan.  mineralisk  gang,  a  metallic  vein,  a 
streak  in  a  mine  ;  Goth,  gagg,  a  way  or  street ;  gag- 
gan, to  go,  to  walk.] 

1.  Properly,  a  going  ;  hence,  a  number  going  in 
company  ;  hence,  a  company  or  a  number  of  persons 
associated  for  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  a  gang  of 
thieves. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  select  number  of  a  ship's 
crew  appointed  on  a  particular  service,  under  a  suit- 
able officer.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  mining,  literally,  a  course  or  vein  ;  but  appro- 
priately, the  earthy,  stony,  saline,  or  combustible  sub-„ 
stance,  which  contains  tile  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only 
mingled  with  it,  without  being  chemically  combined. 
This  is  called  the  gang  or  matrix  of  the  ore.  It  dif- 
fers from  a  mineralizer,  in  not  being  combined  with 
the  metal.  Clearcland. 

[  This  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  commonly,  but  in  vi- 
olation of  etymology,  written  Gangue.] 
GANG'BOARD,  n.     A  board  or  plank,  with  cleats  for 
steps,  used  for  walking  into  or  out  of  a  boat. 

Falconer. 
2.  A  term  applied  to  plnnks  placed  within  or  with- 
out the  bulwarks  of  a  vessel's  waist,  for  the  sentinel 
to  walk  or  stand  on.  Totten. 

GANG'-DAYS,  re.  pi.    Days  of  perambulation. 
GANG'HORN,  re.     A  flower.  Ainsicorth. 

GAN"GLI-Ae,  a.     Relating  to  a  ganglion. 
GAN''GLI-ON,  (gang'gle-on,)  n.     [Gr.  yayySioi:] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  healthy  and  natural  enlargement 
occurring  somewhere  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  There 
are  two  systems  of  nerves  which  have  ganglions  upon 
them.  First,  those  of  common  sensation,  whose  gan- 
glions are  near  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Secondly,  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which 
has  various  ganglions  on  various  parts  of  it. 

2.  In  surgery,  an  encysted  tumor  situated  some- 
where on  a  tendon,  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  the  effusion  of  a  viscid 
fluid  into  it.  Tally. 

GAN"GLI-ON-A-RY,  a.     Composed  of  ganglions. 

GAN"GLI-ON'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  ganglion;  as, 
the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  or  the 
ganglionic  nerves  of  common  sensation.  ProuU 

GAN'7GRE-NATE,  v.  t.     To  produce  a  gangrene. 

GAN''GRE-NA-TEI),;>/>.     Mortified.  [Brown. 

GAN"GRE-NA-TING,  ppr.     Mortifying. 

GAN"GRENE,  (gang'green,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  gan- 
grama ;  Gr.  yayypaipat  Syr.  gan gar.) 

A  mortification  of  living  flesh,  or  of  some  part  of  a 
living  animal  body. 

GAN"GRENE,  v.  t.     To  mortify. 

GAN"GRENE,  v.  i.    To  become  mortified. 

GAN"GREN-£D,  pp.     Mortified. 

GAN"GKE-NES'CENT,  a.     Tending  to  mortification. 

GAN"GRF.N-ING,  ppr.     Mortifying. 

GAN"GRE-NOUS,  a.  Mortified  ;  indicating  mortifi- 
cation of  living  flesh. 

GANGUE,  (gang,)  re.     [G.  gang,  a  vein.] 

The  mineral  substance  which  incloses  any  metallic 
ore  in  the  vein.  Ure. 

[The  proper  spelling  would,  etymologically,  be  Gang, 
which  see.] 

GANG'WAY,  n.  A  passage,  way,  or  avenue,  into  or 
out  of  any  inclosed  place. 

2.  The  part  of  a  vessel  on  the  spar-deck,  forming  a 
passage  along  each  side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle  ;  more  properly  termed  the  waist.  Totten. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway,  in  the  discipline  of  ships, 
is  to  punish  a  seaman  by  tying  him  up  and  flogging 
hint,  in  the  waist  or  at  the  gangway,  the  usual  place 
of  punishment.  Totten. 

GANG'WEEK,  n.  Rogation  week,  when  processions 
are  made  to  lustrate  or  survey  the  bounds  of  parish- 
es. Diet. 

GAN'IL,  n.    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone.       Kirwan. 

GAN'NET,  it.*  [Sax.  ganot.     See  Gander.] 

The  Solan  Goose,  a  sea-fowl  allied  to  the  pelican, 
and  belonging,  with  the  booby,  to  the  genus  Sula, 
about  seven  pounds  in  weight,  with  a  straight  bill, 
six  inches  long,  and  palmated  feet.  These  gannets 
frequent  the  nurthern  regions  of  both  continents  in 
summer,  and  feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish. 

Partington. 

Ga'NOID,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  order  of  fishes 

GA-NOID'1-AN,  j      called  Gaiwidians. 

GA-NOID'I-ANS,  it.  pi.  [Gr.  yai>os,  brightness,  and 
eidoc,  form.] 

An  order  of  fishes,  having  angular  scales,  covered 
with  bright  enamel.  The  bony  pike  and  sturgeon 
belong  to  this  order  Jigassiz. 


GAR 

GANT'LET,    ;  re.    [The  last  syllable  is  from  the  Teu- 

GANT'LOPE,  j  tonic,  D.  loopen,  to  run.  The  first 
is  probably  from  gang,  a  passage.  The  German  has 
gasscnlaufer,  streul-ru  n  ner.] 

A  military  punishment  inflicted  en  criminals  for 
some  heinous  offense.  It  is  executed  in  this  manner: 
Soldiers  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  face  to  face,  each 
armed  with  a  switch  or  instrument  of  punishment ; 
between  these  rows,  the  offender,  stripped  to  his 
waist,  is  compelled  to  pass  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and  each  man  gives  him  a  stroke.  A  similar  punish- 
ment is  used  on  board  of  ships.  Hence  this  word  i9 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  to  run  the  gantlet,  or  gant- 
lope. Drydcn.     Mar.  Diet. 

GAN'ZA,  it.     [Sp.  ganso,  a  goose.     See  Gander.] 
A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  a  virtu- 
oso was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the  lunar  world. 

Johnson,     I/udibras. 

GAOL,  it.  [Fr.  geulc  ;  Arm.  gcol  or  jol ;  W.  gcol ;  Norm. 
geaule  ;  geole.i  Sp.  jaula,  a  cage,  a  cell ;  Port,  gaiola. 
Qu.  Class  Gl,  No.  1],  3fi,  Ar.  As  the  pronunciation 
gole  accords  with  that  of  goal,  a  different  word,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  write  this  word  uniformly 
Jail.] 

A.  prison  ;  a  place  for  the  confinement  of  debtors 
and  criminals. 

GAOL,  v.  t      To  imprison ;  to  confine  in  prison.  Bacon. 

GAOL'-DE-LIV'ER-Y,  re.  A  judicial  process  for  clear- 
ing jails  of  criminals,  by  trial  and  condemnation  or 
acquittal. 

GAOL'ER,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prisoner ;  a 
jailer. 

GAP,  re.  [See  Gape  and  Gab.  Gipsy,  geb,  Hindoo, 
gibah,  a  hole.] 

1.  An  opening  in  any  thing  made  by  breaking  or 
parting  ;  as,  a  gap  in  a  fence  or  wall. 

2.  A  breach. 

Manifold  miseries  ensued  by  the  opening  of  that  gap  to  all  that 
side  of  Christendom.  Knolles. 

3.  Any  avenue  or  passage  ;  way  of  entrance  or  de- 
parture. Drydcn. 

4.  A  breach  ;  a  defect ;  a  flaw  ;  as,  a  gap  in  honor 
or  reputation.  Shak.     More. 

5.  Any  opening,  interstice,  or  vacuity. 

A  third  can  fill  the  gap  with  laughing.  Stmfl. 

6.  A  hiatus  ;  a  chasm  ;  as,  a  gap  between  words. 

Pope. 
To  stop  a  gap  ;  to  secure  a  weak  point ;  to  repair  a 
defect.  j 

To  stand  in  the  gap ;  to  expose  one's  self  for  the 
protection  of  something;   to  make  defense  against 
any  assailing  danger.     Ezek.  xxii. 
GAPE,  (pronounced  gape  to  a  limited  extent  in  Eng- 
land,) v.  i  t  [Sax.  gcapan;  Sw.  gapu;  D.  gaapen;  G. 

gaff  en  ;  Dan.  gaber ;  Ar.  ■    ■!  ~~-  jauba,  to  split,  tear, 
or  cut  open.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide,  from  sleepiness,  drow- 
siness, or  dullness  ;  to  yawn.  Swift. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  young  birds. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  gape  for,  or  after ;  to  desire  earnestly  ;  to 
crave  ;  to  look  and  long  for  ;  as,  men  often  gape  af- 
ter court  favor. 

The  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes.  Denliam. 

To  gape  at,  in  a  like  sense,  is  hardly  correct. 

4.  To  open  in  fissures  or  crevices ;  as,  a  gaping 
rock. 

May  that  ground  gays  and  swallow  me  alive.  Shak. 

5.  To  have  a  hiatus ;  as,  one  vowel  gaping  on  an- 
other. Dryden. 

6.  To  open  the  mouth  in  wonder  or  surprise  ;  as, 
the  gaping  fool ;  the  gaping  crowd. 

7.  To  utter  sound  with  open  throat.     Roscommon. 

8.  To  open  the  mouth  with  hope  or  expectation. 

Hudibras. 

9.  To  open  the  mouth  with  a  desire  to  injure  or 
devour. 

They  have  gaps4  upon  me  with  their  mouth.  —  Job  svl. 
GAPE,  re,     A  gaping.  Jlddison. 

2.  In  zo'dlogtj,  the  width  of  the  mouth  when  opened, 
as  of  birds,  fisljes,  &c. 

Tho  gapes ;  a  disease  of  young  poultry,  attended 
with  much  gaping. 
GAP'ER,  it.     One  who  gapes  ;  a  yawner. 

2.  One  who  opens  his  mouth  for  wonder  and  stares 
foolishly. 

3.  One  who  longs  or  craves.  Carcio. 

4.  A  fish  with  six  or  seven  bands  and  tail  undivid- 
ed. Pennant. 

GAP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Opening  the  mouth  wide  from 
sleepiness,  dullness,  wonder,  or  admiration ;  yawn- 
ing ;  opening  in  fissures;  craving. 
GAP'-TOOTH-£D,  (tootht,)  o.      Having  interstices 

between  lire-  teeth.  Dryden. 

GAR,  in  Saxon,  a  dart,  a  weapon  ;  as  in  Edgar,  or 

Eadgar,  a  happy  weapon ;  Ethclgar,  noble  weapon. 

Gibson. 
This  maybe  the  Ch.NTUorNTO,  an  arrow,  a  dart; 
Sam.  on  arrow.] 
2.  Several  kinds  of  fish  are  known  by  this  name. 
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GAR 

GAR,  v.  t.    To  cause ;  to  make.  Spenser. 

GARA-GAY,  n.    A  rapacious  bird  of  Mexico,  of  the 

size  of  the  kite.  Diet. 

GAR'AN-CINE,  n.    An  extract  of  madder  by  means 

of  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  in  France.  XJre. 

GARB,  n,     [Fr.  garbe,  looks,  countenance ;  It.  and  Sp. 

garbo  j  Norm,  garbs,  clothes,  dress ;  Russ.  gerb,  arms  ; 

from  the  root  of  gear.] 

1.  Dress  ;  clothes  ;  habit ;  as,  the  garb  of  a  clergy- 
man or  judge. 

2.  Fashion,  or  mode  of  dress.  Denham. 

3.  Exterior  appearance  ;  looks.  Shak. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  sheaf  of  grain.  [Fr.  gerbe ;  Sp. 
garba.] 

GAR'BAGE,  »     [I  know  not  the  component  parts  of 

this  word.] 
The  bowels  of  an  animal ;  refuse  parts  of  flesh  ; 

offal.  Shak.     Dryden. 

GAR' BAG-ED,  a.     Stripped  of  the  bowels.    Sherwood. 
GARB'ED,  a.     Dressed  ;  habited. 
GAR'BEL,  n.   The  plank  next  the  keel  of  a  ship.   [See 

Garboard-Streak.] 
GAR'BIiE,  v.  t.     [Sp.  garbillar;  It.  cribrare,  crivcllare  ; 

^-O  - 

Fr.  cribler  ,'  L.  cribo,  cribello.     Qu.  Ar.   \j  y£  garba- 

la,  or  Ch.  'pa-O,  to  sift,  to  bolt.     Class  Rb,  No.  30, 
34,  46.] 

1.  Properly,  to  sift  or  bolt  ;  to  separate  the  fine  or 
valuable  parts  of  a  substance  from  the  coarse  and 
useless  parts,  or  from  dross  or  dirt  ;  as,  to  garble 
spices. 

2.  In  -present  usage,  to  pick  out  or  separate  such 
parts  from  a  whole  as  may  serve  a  purpose  ;  as,  to 
garble  a  quotation.  Dryden.    Locke. 

GAR' BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Sifted  ;  bolted  ;  separated  ;  culled 
out,  to  serve  a  purpose  ;  as,  a  garbled  quotation. 

GAR'BLER,  n.  One  who  garbles,  sifts,  or  separates. 
A  garblcr  of  spices  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity  in 
London. 

2.  One  who  picks  out,  culls,  or  selects,  to  serve  a 
purpose,  as  in  making  quotations. 

GAR'BLES,  (-biz,)  n.  pi.  The  dust,  soil,  or  filth,  sev- 
ered from  good  spices,  drugs,  &c.  Cyc. 

GAR'BLING, ppr.  Sifting;  separating ;  sorting ;  cull- 
ing. 

GAR'BoARD,  n.  The  garboard plank,  in  a  ship,  is  the 
first  plank  fastened  on  the  keel  on  the  outside. 

Bailey. 
Garboard-streak,  in   a  ship,  is  the   first  range  or 
streak  of  planks  laid  on  a  ship's  bottom   next  the 
keel.  Totten. 

GAR'HOIL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  garbouil ;  It.  garbuglio.] 
Tumult ;  \iproar.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

GARD.     See  Guard  and  Ward. 

GAR'DEN,  ii.  [G.  garten  ;  W.  garth ;  It.  giardino ;  Sp. 
jardin  ;  Fr.  id. ;  Port,  jardim ;  Arm.  jardti,  jardin,  or 
gardd.  The  first  syllable  is  the  Sax.  geard,  Goth. 
gards,  Eng.  yard,  an  inclosed  place.  The  Saxon  is 
nrtgeard,  Dan.  urtegaard,  Sw.  b'rtegard,  wortyard,  an 
inrlt'sure  for  herbs.  The  Irish  is  gairdin,  or  garrdha ; 
Hungarian,  korth;  L.hortits.  In  Slavonic,  gard,  Russ. 
gurod.,  signifies  a  town  or  city,  and  the  derivative  verb 
goroju,  to  inclose  with  a  hedge.  Hence  Stuttgard, 
JVovogrod,  or  JYovogardia.  The  primary  sense  of  gar- 
den  is  an  inclosed  place,  and  inclosures  were  origi- 
nally made  with  hedges,  stakes,  or  palisades.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  pastoral  state, 
men  had  little  or  no  inclosed  land,  except  such  as 
was  fenced  for  the  protection  of  herbs  and  fruits,  and 
for  villages.     See  Coxe's  Russ.  b.  4.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  herbs  or  plants,  fruits  and  flowers,  usually 
near  a  mansion-house.  Laud  appropriated  to  the 
raising  of  culinary  herbs  and  roots  for  domestic 
use,  is  called  a  kitchen-garden ;  that  appropriated  to 
flowers  and  shrubs  is  called  a.  flower-garden;  and  that 
to  fruits  is  called  a  fruit-garden.  But  these  uses  are 
sometimes  blended. 

2.  A  rich,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country  ; 
a  delightful  spot.  The  intervals  on  the  River  Con- 
necticut are  all  a  garden.  Lombardy  is  the  garden 
of  Italy. 

GAR'DEN,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  produced  in  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN,  v.  i.  To  lay  out  or  to  cultivate  a  garden  ; 
to  prepare  ground,  to  plant  and  till  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

GAR'DEN-£D,jjp.  Dressed  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den. 

GAR'DEN-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make, 
tend,  and  dress  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN-ING,  ppr.    Cultivating  or  tilling  a  garden. 

GAR'DEN-ING,  n.  The  act  of  laying  out  and  culti- 
vating gardens  ;  horticulture.  Eticyc. 

GAR'DEN-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  garden.  Shelley. 

GAR'DEN-MoLD,  n.  Mold,  or  rich,  mellow  earth, 
suitable  for  a  garden.  Mortimer. 

GAR'DEN-PLOT,  n.  The  plot  or  plantation  of  a  gar- 
den. 

GAR'DEN-STUFF,  n.  Plants  growing  in  a  garden  ; 
vegetables  for  the  table.     [A  word  in  popular  use.] 

GAR'DEN-TIL'LAGE,  n.  The  tillage  or  cultivation 
of  a  garden. 
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GAR'DEN- WARE,  n.    The  produce  of  gardens.   [JVot 

in  -use.]  Mortimer. 

GAR'DON,  n.    A  fish  of  the  roach  kind. 
GARE,  n.    Coarse  wool  growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep. 

Diet. 
GAR'FISH,  )  n.*  A  marine  fish.    In  America,  the  name 
GAR,  ,     of  several   fishes  with  long,  pointed, 

bony  snouts,  belonging  to  the  genera  Lepisosteus  and 

Belone.  Haldeman. 

GAR'GA-RISM,  n.     [L.  gargarismus ;  Gr.  yapyapt^co, 

to  wash  the  mouth  ;   allied  probably  to  gorge,  the 

throat.] 
A  gargle ;  any  liquid  preparation  used  to  wash  the 

mouth  and  throat,  to  cure  inflammations  or  ulcers, 

&c.  Encyc. 

GAR'GA-RIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  gargartser ;   L.  gargariio  ; 

Gr.  yapyapi(,u>.] 
To  wash  or  rinse  the  mouth  with  any  medicated 

liquor.  Bacon. 

GAR'GET,  n.    A  disease  in  the  udders  of  cows;  also 

in  hogs.  '  Farm.  Encyc. 

GAR'GIL,  n.    A  distemper  in  geese,  which  stops  the 

head,  and  often  proves  fatal.  Encyc. 

GAR'GLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  gargouillcr,  to. paddle  or  dabble  ; 

It.  gargagliare,  to  murmur;  Eng.  to  gurgle ;  D.  gor- 

gelcn  ,■  G.  gurgeln  ;  allied  to  gorge,  gurges.] 

1.  To  wash  the  throat  and  mouth  with  a  liquid 
preparation,  which  is  kept  frcm  descending  into  the 
stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  air. 

2.  To  warble;  to  play  in  the  throat.     [Unusual.] 

Waller. 

GAR'GLE,  n.  Any  liquid  preparation  for  washing  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Wiseman. 

GAR'GLED,  pp.    Washed,  as  the  throat. 

GAR'GLING,  ppr.     Washing,  as  the  throat. 

GAR'GLING,  n.  The  act  of  washing  the  throat  with 
a  gargle  or  liquid  preparation. 

GAR'GOL,  71.     A  distemper  in  swine.         Mortimer. 

GAR'GOYLE,  n.*  [Fr.  gargouille.] 

The  spout  of  a  gutter,  in  ancient  buildings,  frequent- 
ly representing  part  of  the  human  figure,  or  some  an- 
imal, with  the  water  issuing  from  the  mouth.  [Obs.] 
It  is  also  spelt  Gargle,  Garqyle,  Gurgoyle. 

GaR'ISH.     See  Gairish.  [Gloss,  of  Arch. 

GAR'LAND,  n.  [Fr.  guirlande  ;  It.  ghirlanda  ,-  Sp. 
guirnalda  ;  Port,  grinalda ;  Ann.  garlantez.  This  word 
has  been  referred  to  the  L.  gyrus,  and  it  may  be  from 
the  same  root.  It  seems  to  denote  something  round 
or  twisted,  for  in  Spanish  it  is  used  for  a  wreath  of 
cordage  or  puddening.] 

1.  A  wreath  or  chaplet  made  of  branches,  flowers, 
feathers,  and  sometimes  of  precious  stones,  to  be 
worn  on  the  head  like  a  crown.      Pope.     Encyc. 

2.  An  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  in- 
termixed, anciently  used  at  the  gates  of  temples, 
where  feasts  and  solemn  rejoicings  were  held. 

Gwilt. 

3.  The  top  ;  the  principal  thing,  or  thing  most 
prized.  Shak. 

4.  A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces.        Percy. 

5.  In  ships,  a  sort  of  bag,  of  network,  having  the 
mouth  extended  by  a  hoop,  used  by  sailors  to  keep 
provisions  in.  Totten. 

GAR'LAND,  v.  t.     To  deck  with  a  garland.  B.  Jonson. 

GAR'LAND-ED,  pp.     Adorned  with  a  garland. 

GAR'LAND-ING,  ppr.     Decking  with  a  garland. 

GAR'LAND-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  garland. 

GAR'LIC,  n.  [Sax.  garlec,  or  garlcac;  gar,  a  dart  or 
lance,  in  Welsh  a  shank,  and  leae,  a  leek  ;  Ir.  gairli- 
og ;  W,  garlleg.  The  Germans  call  it  knoblauch, 
knobleek  ;  D.  knoflook  ;  Gr.  a<opu6ov.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Allium,  having  a  bulbous 
root,  a  very  strong  smell,  and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste. 
Each  root  is  composed  of  several  lesser  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  garlic,  inclosed  in  a  common  membranous 
coat,  and  easily  separable.  Encyc. 

GAR'LIC-EAT'ER,  7i.     A  low  fellow.  Shak. 

GAR'LICK-Y,  a.     Like  or  containing  garlic. 

GAR'LIC-PESR-TREE,  n.  A  tree  in  Jamaica,  the 
Crateva,  bearing  a  fruit  which  has  a  strong  scent  of 
garlic.  Miller. 

GAR'MENT,  n.  [Norm,  garnament;  Old  Fr.  guarni- 
ment ;  It.  guamimento,  furniture,  ornament ;  from  the 
root  of  garnish,  and  denoting  what  is  put  on  or  fur- 
nished.] 

Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  &c. 
Garments,  in  the  plural,  denotes  clothing  in  general ; 
dress. 

No  man  puueth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  garment. — 
Matt.  U. 

GXR'NER,  77.  [Fr.  grenier ;  Ir.  geirneal ;  Norm,  guer- 
nier,  gamier.     See  Grain.] 

A  granary  ;  a  building  or  place  where  grain  is  stored 
for  preservation. 

GAR'NER,  v.  t.    To  store  in  a  granary.  Shak. 

GAR'NER-ED,  pp.    Deposited  in  a  garner. 

G A  R'NER-ING,  ppr.    Storing  in  a  garner. 

GAR'NET,  77.  [It.  granato  ;  Fr.  grcnat ;  Sp.granate; 
L.  granatus,  from  granum,  or  granatwm,  the  pome- 
granate.] 

1.  A  mineral,  usually  occurring  in  symmetrical, 
twelve-sided  crystals,  (dodecahedrons,)  of  a  deep-red 
color.  There  are  also  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black 
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varieties.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime, 
with  more  or  less  oxyd  of  iron  or  manganese.  When 
transparent,  it  is  called  precious  garnet,  and  is  used 
as  a  gem.  Other  varieties  are,  mclunite,  grossular, 
allochroit,  colophonite.  The  last-mentioned  has  an 
emernld-green  color.  Garnet  is  a  very  common  min- 
eral in  gneiss  and  mica-slate.  It  is  the  carbuncle  of 
the  ancients.  Dana. 

2.  In  ships,  a  sort  of  tackle  fixed  to  the  main-stay, 
and  used  to  hoist  in  and  out  the  cargo.  Totten. 
GAR'NISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  garnir ;  Arm.  goarniga;  Sp. 
guarnecer ;  It.  guarnirc,  guernire  ;  Norm,  garner, 
garnisher,  to  warn,  to  summon.  The  latter  sense  is 
still  used  in  law  language  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
warn  and  garnish  are  from  the  same  root,  for  warn, 
written  in  the  Celtic  manner,  would  be  guarn.] 

1.  To  adorn  ;  to  decorate  with  appendages  ;  to  set 
off". 

All  within  with  flowers  was  garnished.  Spenser. 

2.  In  cookery,  to  embellish  with  something  laid 
round  a  dish.  Smart. 

3.  To  fit  with  fetters  ;  a  cant  term. 

4.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  as,  a  fort  garnished  with 
troops. 

5.  In  law,  to  warn  ;  to  give  notice.      [See  Gar- 
nishee.] 

GAR'NISH,  77.    Ornament;  something  added  for  em- 
bellishment ;  decoration. 


Matter  and  figure  they  produce ; 
For  garnish  this,  and  that  for  use. 


Prior. 


2.  In  cookery,  something  round  a  dish  as  an  embel- 
lishment. Smart. 

3.  In  jails,  fetters  ;  a  cant  term. 

4.  Pensiuncula  carceraria ;  an  entrance-fee  demand- 
ed by  the  old  prisoners  of  one  just  committed  to  jail. 

Grose. 
GXR'NISH-ED,   (g'ar'nisht,)  pp.     Adorned ;   decora- 
ted ;  embellished. 

2.  Furnished. 

3.  Warned  ;  notified. 

GAR-NISH-EE',  n.  In  law,  one  in  whose  hands  the 
property  of  an  absconding  or  absent  debtor  is  at- 
tached, who  is  warned  or  notified  of  the  demand  or 
suit,  and  who  may  appear  and  defend  in  the  suit,  in 
the  place  of  the  principal.    Bouvier.     Stat,  of  Conn. 

GAR'NISH-ING,  77.  That  which  garnishes;  orna- 
ment. 

GAR'NISH-ING,  ppr.  Adorning ;  decorating  ;  warn 
ing. 

GAR'NISH-MENT,  77.    Ornament;  embellishment. 

Wotlon. 

2.  Warning;  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or  attorney 
of  an  absconding  debtor,  to  appear  and  give  infor- 
mation to  the  court. 

3.  A  fee. 

GAR'NI-TURE,  77.  Ornamental  appendages ;  embel- 
lishment ;  furniture  ;  dress.    Addison.   Bcattie.    Gray. 

GA'ROUS,  a.     [L.  garum,  pickle.] 

Pertaining  to  garum;  resembling  pickle  made  of 
fish.  Brown. 

GAR'RAN,  |  7i.     [Ir.  garran  ;   Scot,  garron;   G.  gur- 

GAR'RON,  S      re.] 

A  small  horse  ;  a  highland  horse ;  a  hack  ;  a  jade ; 
a  galloway.     [Not  used  in  America.]  Temple. 

GAR'RET,  7i.  [Scot,  garret,  a  watch-tower,  the  top 
of  a  hill ;  garrituur,  a  watchman  on  the  battlements 
of  a  castle;  Fr.  guerite,  a  sentinel-box;  Sp.  guardil- 
la  ;  Arm.  garid;  from  the  root  of  ward,  guard,  which 
see.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  immediately  under  the  roof. 

2.  Rotten  wood.  [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 
GAR'RET-ED,  a.  Protected  by  turrets.  Carew. 
GAR-RET-EER',  n.   An  inhabitant  of  a  garret ;  a  poor 

author. 
GAR'RI-SON,  ?7.  [Fr.  garnison  ,■  Arm.  goarnisonj  Sp. 
guamicon,  a  garrison,  a  flounce,  furbelow,  or  trim- 
ming, the  setting  of  any  thing  in  gold  or  silver,  the 
guard  of  a  sword,  garniture,  ornament ;  It.  gucrnigi- 
one;  Port,  guarnicam;  D.  waarison.  The  French, 
English,  Armoric,  Spanish,  and  Italian  words  are 
from  gartiish  ;  the  Dutch  is  from  waaren,  to  keep,  to 
guard,  Eng.  warren,  and  from  this  root  we  have  war- 
rant and  guaranty,  as  well  as  guard  and  regard,  all 
from  one  source.    See  Warren.] 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified 
town,  to  defend  it  against  an  enemy,  or  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subjection. 

2.  A  fort,  castle,  or  fortified  town,  furnished  with 
troops  to  defend  it.  Waller. 

3.  The  state  of  being  placed  in  a  fortification  for 
its  defense  ;  as,  troops  laid  in  garrison.        Spenser 

4.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  winter  quar- 
ters. Brande. 

GAR'RI-SON,  v.  t.    To  place  troops  in  a  fortress  for 

its  defense ;  to  furnish  with  soldiers ;  as,  to  garrison 

a  fort  or  town. 
2.  To  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned  with 

troops  ;  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered  territory. 
GAR'RI-S  ON-ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  troops  in  a  fort 

for  defense. 
GAR'RI-S  ON-ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  troops  in  a 

fortress  for  defense. 
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GAR-ROTE',  n.  [Sp.]  A  mode  of  punishment  in 
Spain,  by  strangulation,  the  victim  being  placed 
on  a  stool  with  a  post  behind,  to  which  is  affixed 
an  iron  collar  with  a  screw ;  this  collar  is  made  to 
clasp  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  and  drawn  tighter 
by  means  of  the  screw,  until  life  becomes  extinct. 

Borrow. 

GAR-RO'LI-TY,  n.  [L.  garrulitas,  from  garrio,  to 
prate;  Gr.  y  apvw,  yr/ovoi;  Ir.  gairim;  W.  gair,  a 
word.    Class  Gr,  No.  2,  9, 15,  49.] 

Talkativeness  ;  loquacity  ;  the  practice  or  habit  of 
talking  much  ;  a  babbling  or  tattling.  Ray. 

GAIt'itU-LOUS,  o.f  Talkative  ;  prating;  as, garrulous 
old  age.  Thomson. 

G  AR'RU-LOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  talkative  manner. 

GAR'TER,7i.  [Fr.  jarretiere,  from  W.  gar,  Arm.  garr, 
the  leg,  ham,  or  shank.] 

1  A  string  or  band  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the 
leg. 

2.  The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood, 
in  Great  Britain,  called  the  order  of  the  garter,  insti- 
tuted by  Edward  III.  This  order  is  a  college  or  cor- 
poration.    Hence,  also,  the  order  itself. 

3.  The  principal  king  at  arms.  Johnson. 

4.  A  term  in  heraldry,  signifying  the  half  of  a 
bend.  Eucyc. 

GAR'TER,  v.  L    To  bind  with  a  garter. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  garter.    IVarton. 
GAR'TER-ED,  pp.    Bound  with  a  garter. 
GAR'TER-FISH,  71.    A  fish  having  a  long,  depressed 
body,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword  ;  the  Lepidopus. 

Diet,  of  JVat.  Hist. 
GAR'TER-ING,  ppr.     Tying  with  a  garter. 
GAR'TER-SNAKE,  n.    The  striped  snake,  a  common 
American  serpent,  the  Coluber  Sirtalis,  not  poisonous. 

Encyc.  Am. 
GARTH,  n.     [W.  gari.     See  Garden.] 

1.  A  dam  or  wear  for  catching  fish. 

2.  A  close ;  a  little  backside  ;  a  yard ;  a  croft ;  a 
garden.     [JVot  used.] 

GA'RUJI,  it.  A  sauce,  much  prized  by  the  ancients, 
made  of  the  pickled  gills,  or  other  preparations,  of 
fishes. 

GAS,  n.  [Sax.  gast,  G.  geist,  D.  gecst,  spirit,  ghost. 
The  primary  sense  of  air,  wind,  spirit,  is,  to  flow,  to 
rush.  Hence,  this  word  may  be  allied  to  Ir.  gaisim, 
to  flow  ;  gasaim,  to  shoot  forth,  to  gush;  gast,  a  blast 
of  wind.  It  may  also  be  allied  to  yeast,  which  see.] 
In  chemistry,  a  permanently  elastic,  aeriform  fluid, 
or  a  substance  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  by  its  permanent  combination  with  caloric. 

Gases  are  invisible  except  when  colored,  which 
happens  in  a  few  instances. 

GAS'CON,  n.    A  native  of  Gascony,  in  France. 

GAS-CON-XDE',  7i.  [Fr.,  from  Gascon,  an  inhabitant 
of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  are  noted  for  boast- 

A  boast  or  boasting ;  a  vaunt ;  a  bravado  ;  a  brag- 
ging. Swift. 

GAS-GON-ADE',  v.  i.  To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  to  vaunt ; 
to  bluster. 

GAS-GON-AD'ER,  7t.     A  great  boaster. 

GAS'E-OUS,  a.  In  the  form  of  gas  or  an  aeriform 
fluid. 

GASH,  «.  [I  know  not  through  what  channel  we 
have  received  this  word.  It  may  be  allied  to  chisel. 
See  Class  Gs,  No.  5,  6,  12,  28.] 

A  deep  and  long  cut ;  an  incision  of  considerable 
length,  particularly  in  flesh.  Milton. 

GASH,  v.  t.  To  make  a  gash,  or  long,  deep  incision ; 
applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh. 

GASH'EI),  (gasht,)  pp.  Cut  with  a  long,  deep  incision. 

GASH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  gashes  ;  hideous. 

GASH'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  long,  deep  incisions. 

GAS'-HoLD-ER,  n.  A  vessel  for  containing  and  pre- 
serving gas  ;  a  gasometer.  Ure. 

GAS-1-Fi-Ga'TION,  n.  [See  Gasify.]  The  act  or 
process  of  converting  into  gas. 

GAS'1-KI-.ED.  pp.    Converted  into  an  aeriform  fluid. 

GAS'I-F?,  v.  t.     [gas  and  L.  faeio,  to  make.] 
.     To  convert  into  gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  by  combi- 
nation with  caloric. 

GAS'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  gas. 

GAS'KET,  71.     [Sp.  caxcla.     See  Case.] 

A  flat,  plaited  cord  fastened  to  the  sail-yard  of  a 
ship,  and  used  to  furl  or  tie  the  sail  to  the  yard  ;  also, 
the  p'atted  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston  of  the 
steam-engine  and  its  pumps.  Brande. 

GAS'KINS,7i.  pi.  Galligaskins ;  wide,  open  hose.  [See 
Galligaskins.]  Sltak. 

GAS'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  71.  Light  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  carbureted-hydrogen  gas.  Gas-lights  are 
now  substituted  for  oil-lights,  in  illuminating  streets 
and  apartments  in  houses. 

GAS'ME-TER,  71.  [gas  and  meter.]  A  machine  at- 
tached to  gas-works  and  to  gas-pipes,  to  show  the  ex- 
act quantity  used.  Haldeman. 

GAS  OM'E-TER,  71.     [gas  and  Gr.  ucrpov.] 

In  chemistry,  an  instrument  or  appaiatus,  intended 
to  measure,  collect,  preserve,  or  mix,  different  gases. 

Coxe. 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas 
employed  in  an  experiment ;  also,  the  place  where 
gas  is  prepared  for  lighting  streets.    R.  S.  Jameson. 
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GAS-OM'E-TRY,  71.  The  science,  art,  or  practice,  of 
measuring  gases.  It  teaches,  also,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  these  elastic  fluids.  Coxe. 

GASP,  v.  i.  [Sw.  gispa,  Dan.  gisper,  to  gape,  to 
yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  catching  the  breath, 
or  in  laborious  respiration,  particularly  in  dying. 

Addison. 

2.  To  long  for.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GASP,  v.  r.  To  eimt  breath  by  opening  wide  the 
mouth. 


And  with  short  bods  he  gasps  away  hia  breath. 


Dryden. 


GASP,  7t.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the 
breath. 

2.  The  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Addison. 

GASP'ED,  (gaspt,)  pp.  of  Gasp. 

GASP'ING,  ppr.  or  a..  Opening  the  mouth  wide  for 
catching  the  breath. 

GASP'ING,   71.    The  opening  of  the  mouth  to  catch 
breath. 
2.  Figuratively,  strong  aspiration  or  desire. 

GAS'SY,  a.  Full  of  gas  ;  hence,  inflated  ;  exhilarated. 
[Colloquial.] 

GAST,         )  v.  t.    To  make  aghast ;  to  frighten.  [JVot 

GAST'ER,  j      used.]  Shak. 

GAST'NESS,  n.     Amazement;  fright.     [JVot  used.] 

Shale. 

GAS'TRIG,  a.  [from  Gr.  ramp,  the  belly  or  stom- 
ach.] 

Belonging  to  the  belly,  or  rather  to  the  stomach. 
The  gastric  juice,  or  liquor,  is  a  thin,  pellucid  fluid, 
produced  by  a  peculiar  set  of  secretories  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the 
agents  in  digestion.  Tulhj. 

GAS-TRIL'O-aUiST,  71.  [Gr.  yarnp,  belly,  and  L. 
loquor,  to  speak.] 

Literally,  one  who  speaks  from  his  belly  or  stom- 
ach ;  hence,  one  who  so  modifies  his  voice  that  it 
seems  to  come  from  another  person  or  place.  Rcid. 

GAS-TRIL'O-CIUY,  71.  A  speaking  that  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  belly. 

GAS-TRI'TIS,  71.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach. 

GAS'TRO-CeLE,  n.  [Gr.  yarnp,  the  stomach,  and 
ki]A)),  a  tumor.] 

A  hernia  of  the  stomach. 

GAS-TROL'O-GY,  71.     A  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

GAS'TRO  MAN-CY,7i.  [Gr.  yarnp,  belly,  and  pav- 
rcia,  divination.] 

1.  A  kind  of  divination,  among  the  ancients,  by 
means  of  words  seeming  to  be  uttered  from  the 
belly.  Brande. 

2.  Also,  a  species  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
or  other  round,  transparent  vessels,  in  the  center  of 
which  figures  appear  by  magic  art.  Brande. 

GAS'TRO-NoME,      j  71.   One  who  loves  good  living; 

GAS-TRON'O-MER,  j      an  epicure. 

GAS-TRO-NOM'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  gastronomy. 

GAS-TRON'O-MIST.  71.     One  who  likes  good  living. 

GAS-TRON'O-MY,  «'.     [Gr.  y  as7Joji..] 
The  art  or  science  of  good  eating. 

GAS'TRO-POD,  n.  [Gr.  yuc-'/p,  the  stomach,  and 
7T..i5a,  feet.] 

An  animal  which  moves  by  a  fleshy  apparatus  un- 
der the  belly,  or  that  has  the  belly  and  foot  joined, 
as  in  the  slugs  Limax  or  naked  snails.  Bell. 

GAS-TROP'OD-OUS.  a.  Having  the  belly  and  foot 
joined. 

GAS-TROR'A-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  y  arip,  belly,  and  patjtta, 
a  sewing  or  suture.] 

The  operation  of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. Quiricy. 

GAS-TROT'O-MY,  71.  [Gr.  yaernp,  belly,  and  repveo, 
to  cut.] 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  abdo- 
men. Encyc. 

GAS'-WORKS,  71.  pi.    A  place  where  gas  is  generated 

GAT,  prct.  of  Get.  [for  lighting  cities. 

GATE,  11.  [Sax.  gate,  geat ;  Ir.  geata  ,•  Scot.  gait.  The 
Goth,  gatwo,  Dan.  gade,  Sw.  gala,  G.  gasse,  Sans. 
gout,  is  a  way  or  street.  In  D.  gat  is  a  gap  or 
channel.  If  the  radical  letters  are  Gd,  or  Gt,  it 
may  be  connected  with  gad,  to  go,  as  it  signifies 
a  passage.] 

1.  A  large  door  which  gives  entrance  into  a  walled 
city,  a  castle,  a  temple,  palace,  or  other  large  edifice. 
It  differs  from  door  chiefly  in  being  larger.  Gate  sig- 
nifies both  the  opening  or  passage,  and  the  frame  of 
boards,  planks,  or  timber,  which  closes  the  passage. 

2.  A  frame  of  timber,  iron,  6cc,  which  opens  or 
closes  a  passage  into  any  court,  garden,  or  other  in- 
closed giuund  ;  also,  the  passage. 

3.  The  frame  which  shuts  or  stops  the  passage  of 
water  through  a  dam,  lock,  &c. 

4.  An  avenue;  an  opening  ;  a  way.        Knolles. 
In  Scripture,  figuratively,  power,  dominion.    u  Thy 

seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies  ;"  that  is, 
towns  and  fortresses.     Gen.  xxii. 

The  gates  of  hell,  are  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  devil  and  his  instruments.    Matt.  xvi. 

The  gates  of  deatli,  are  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Ps.  ix. 
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GAT'ED,  a.    Having  gates.  Young 

GATE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  gate. 

GATE'-VEIN,  (-vane,)  71.  The  eena  porta,  a  large 
vein  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  liver.  Bacon.     Hooper. 

GATE' WAY,  n.  A  way  through  the  gate  of  some  in- 
closure.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  structure  to  be  passed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
area  before  a  mansion.  Chalmers. 

GATH'ER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gaderian,  or  gatherian  ;  D.  ga- 
deren.  I  know  not  whether  the  first  syllable  is  a 
prefix  or  not.  The  Ch.  -nj  signifies,  to  inclose,  and 
to  gather  dates.  If  the  elements  are  primarily  Gd, 
the  word  coincides  with  G.  gattern,  Ch.  "IJN,  to 
gather,  to  bind. J 

1.  To  bring  together ;  to  collect  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate things  into  one  place  or  into  one  aggregate  body. 

Gather  stones ;  and  they  took  sLones,  and  made  a  heap.  — Gen. 
xxxi. 

2.  To  get  in  harvest ;  to  reap  or  cut  and  bring  into 
barns  or  stores.     Levit.  xxv.  20. 

3.  To  pick  up  ;  to  glean  ;  to  get  in  small  parcels 
and  bring  together. 

Gather  out  the  stones.  —  Is.  lxii. 

He  must  gather  up  money  by  degrees.  Locke. 

4.  To  pluck  ;  to  collect  by  cropping,  picking,  or 
plucking. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thisUes  ?  —  Malt. 

5.  To  assemble ;  to  congregate  ;  to  bring  persons 
into  one  place.     Eiek.  xxii.  19. 

6.  To  collect  in  abundance ;  to  accumulate ;  to 
amass. 

I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar  treasure  of 
kings.  —  Ecclcs.  ii. 

7.  To  select  and  take;  to  separate  from  others  and 
bring  together. 

Save  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  aDd  gather  us  from  among  the 
heathen.  —  Ps.  cvi. 

8.  To  sweep  together. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  gathered  of  every  kind.  —  Matt.  xhi. 

9.  To  bring  into  one  body  or  interest. 

Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him.  — 13.  lvi. 

10.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  expansion  or 
diffusion  ;  to  contract. 

GaOiering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 

In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  baud.  Pope. 

11.  To  gain. 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  Dryden. 

12.  To  pucker  ;  to  plait. 

13.  To  deduce  by  inference  ;  to  collect  or  learn  by 
reasoning.  From  what  I  hear  I  gatlier  that  he  was 
present. 

After  he  had  Been  the  vision,  immediately  we  endeavored  to  go 
into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Loni  had 
called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  —  Acta  xvi. 

14.  To  coil,  as  a  serpent. 

To  gather  breath  ;  to  have  respite.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 
GATH'ER,   v.  i.     To  collect ;  to  unite  ;  to  increase  ; 
to  be  condensed.    The  clouds  gather  in  the  west. 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion  of  like 
matter. 

Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went.  Bacon. 

3.  To  assemble.     The  people  gather  fast. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter.     [See  Gathering.] 
GATH'ER,  71.    A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  draw- 
ing. 

GATH'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  collected  ;  that 
may  be  deduced.     [Unusual.]  Godwin. 

GA'f  H'ER-A'D,  pp.  or  a.  Collected  ;  assembled;  con- 
tracted ,  plaited  ;  drawn  by  inference. 

GATH'ER  ER,  71.  One  who  gathers  or  collects ;  one 
who  gets  in  a  crop. 

GATH'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Collecting;  assembling; 
drawing  together  ;  plaiting  ;  wrinkling. 

GATH'ER-ING,  71.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assem- 
bling. 

2.  Collection  ;  a  crowd  ;  an  assembly. 

3.  Charitable  contribution.     1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  A  tumor  suppurated  or  maturated  ;  a  collection 
of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 

GAT'TER-TREE,  71.    A  species  of  Cornus  or  Corne- 
lian cherry.  Fam.  of  Plants. 
GAT'-TOOTH-ED,  (-tootht,)   a.     Goat-toothed  j  hav- 
ing a  lickerish  tooth  ;  lustful.     [Oia-.]         Chaucer. 
GAUD,  v.  i.     [L.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice.] 

To  exult;  to  rejoice.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GAUD,  71.     [L.  gaudium.] 

An  ornament ;  something  worn  for  adorning  ths 
person  ;  a  fine  thing.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GAUD'ED,  a.  Adorned  with  trinkets  ;  colored.  [Obs  ] 

Chaucer.     Shak. 
GAUD'ER-Y,  71.    Finery  ;  fine  things  ;  ornaments. 
Bacon.     Dryden. 
GAUD'FUL,  a.    Joyful ;  showy. 
GAUD'I-LY,  adv.     Showily  ;  with  ostentation  of  fine 

dress.  Guthrie. 

GAUD'I-NESS,  71.    Showiness  ;   tinsel  appearance  : 

ostentatious  finery.  IVhillock. 
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GAL'D'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  ornament. 
GAUD'Y,  a.     Sliowy  ;  splendid;  gay. 

A  goldfinch  there  1  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 

Ol  painted  plumes.  Dryden. 

2.  Ostentatiously  fine  ;  gay  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  nature  or  good  taste. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy.  Shak. 

GAUD'Y,  n.  A  feast  or  festival  ;  a  word  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Cheyne. 

GAUF'FER-ING,  n.  A  mode  of  plaiting  or  fluting 
frills,  &c,  in  which  the  plaits  are  wider  than  usual. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GAUGE,  (gaje,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  jauger,  to  gage  ;  jauge,  a 
measuring-rod  ;  Ann.  jauja,  or  jauchi,  to  gage  ;jauch, 
a  rod.  It  is  supposed  by  J.  Thomson,  that  this  is 
contracted  from  jaulge,  from  gaule,  a  rod  or  pole. 
But  qn.] 

1.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  a 
cask  or  vessel,  as  a  pipe,  puncheon,  hogshead,  bar- 
rel, tierce,  or  keg. 

2.  To  measure  in  respect  to  proportion. 

The  veins  nicely  gauged  on  each  side.  Dcrliam. 

GaTJGE,  (gaje,)  n.  A  measure ;  a  standard  of  meas- 
ure. Moxon. 

2.  Measure  ;  dimensions.  Burke. 

3.  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks  in  the 
water. 

4.  Among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  va- 
riously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes, 
&.c,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

5.  An  instrument,  in  joinery,  made  to  strike  a  line 
parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board. 

Rain-gauge  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of"  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds  at 
any  given  place. 

Se.i-gauge ;  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea. 

Sliding-gauge  :  a  tool  used  by  mathematical  instru- 
ment makers,  for  measuring  and  setting  off  distances. 
Tide-gauge ;    an  instrument  for   determining  the 
hight  of  the  tides. 

Wintl-gauge  ;    an   instrument   for   measuring   the 
force  of  the  wind  on  any  given  surface. 
[See  also  Gage.] 
GaIIGE'A-BLE,  a.   That  may  be  gauged  or  measured. 
GaUG'£D,  (g-ijd,)  pp.     Measured. 
GaUG'ER,   «.      One  who  gauges;   an  officer  whose 

business  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  casks. 
GaUG'ING,  ppr.     Measuring  a  cask  ;  ascertaining  di- 
mensions or  proportions  of  quantity. 
GaUG'ING,  n.    The  art  of  measuring  the  contents  or 

capacities  of  vessels  of  any  form.  Ed.  Encyc. 

GaUG'LMG-ROD,   n.     An   instrument  to  be  used  in 

measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or  vessels. 
GAUL,  it.     [L.  Gallia.] 

A  name  of  ancient  France  ;  also,  an  inhabitant  of 
Gaul. 
GAUL'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  France  or  Gaul. 
GAliLT,  n.  A  provincial  name,  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, for  a  series  of  beds  of  clay  and  marl,  the  geo- 
logical position  of  which  is  between  the  upper  and 
lower trrecn-sand.  Lycll. 

GAUNT,  (g'ant,)  a.  [The  origin  is  uncertain.  Qu. 
Sax.  gewanian,  wanian,  to  wane.  In  W.  gwan  is 
weak,  poor.] 

Vacant ;  hollow  ;  empty,  as  an  animal  after  long 
fasting  ;  hence,  lean ;  meager ;  thin  ;  slender.  Shale. 
GAUNTLET,  n.*  [Fr.  gantelet,  from  gant,  a  glove; 
It.  guanto  ;  D.  want ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  vante,  a  glove.] 

A  large,  iron  glove,  with  fingers  covered  with  small 
plates,  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers,  armed  at  all 
points. 

To  throw  tlie  gauntlet,  is  to  challenge  ;  and 
To  lake  up  the  gauntlet,  is  to  accept  the  challenge. 
GAUNT'LET-ED,  a.    Wearing  a  gauntlet. 
GAUNT'LY,  (g:int'ly,)  adv.     Leanly  ;  meagerly. 
GAUZE,   n.     [Sp.  gasa;  Fr.  gaze  ;  Arm.  gazen.     Qu. 
L.  gausape,  or  gossipium.] 

A  very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff,  of  silk  or 
linen.  Encyc. 

GAUZE'-LOOM,  n.    A  loom  in  which  gauze  is  wove. 
GAIJZ'Y,  a.    Like  gauze  ,  thin  as  gauze. 
GaVE,  pret.  of  Give. 
GAVEL,  n.     In  law,  tribute  ;  toll ;  custom.    [See  Ga- 

UEL..1 

GAVEL,  n.  [Fr.  javelle ;  Port,  gavela,  a  sheaf ;  W. 
gavael,  a  hold  or  grasp.] 

1.  A  small  parcel  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain, 
laid  together  by  reapers,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
more  handfuls.  JYew  England. 

2.  In  England,  a  provincial  word  for  ground. 

Eng.  Diet. 
GAVEL,  for  Gafle,  or  Ga!;i.f.-E.vd.  [See  Gaule.] 
GAVEL-ET,  v.  An  ancient  and  special  cessavit,  in 
Kent,  in  England,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
continues,  by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his 
rent  and  services  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  tenements.  Encyc. 

2.  In  London,  a  writ  used  in  the  hustings,  given  to 
lords  of  rents  in  the  city.  Encyc 

GAVEL-iClNU,  n.  [This  word  gavel  is  British.  In 
W.  gavael  signifies  a  hold,  a  grasp,  tenure  ;  gavael- 
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cencdyl,  the  hold  or  tenure  of  a  family,  (not  the  kind 
of  tenure;)  gavaelu,  to  hold,  grasp,  arrest.  Ir.  gab- 
liail,  gabham,  to  take  ;  gabhailcinc,  gavelkind.  In  Ir. 
gabhal  is  a  fork,  (G.  gabel,)  and  the  groin,  and  it  ex- 
presses the  collateral  branches  of  a  family ;  but  the 
Welsh  application  is  most  probably  the  true  one.] 

A  tenure,  in  England,  by  which  land  descended 
from  the  father  to  all  his  sons  in  equal  portions,  and 
the  land  of  a  brother,  dying  without  issue,  descend- 
ed equally  to  his  brothers.  This  species  of  tenure 
prevailed  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
realm  ;  but  particularly  in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists. 
Selden.     Cowel.     Blackstone.     Cyc. 

GAV'E-LOCK,  n.     [Sax.]     An  iron  crow. 

Ga'VI-AL,  n.  A  species  of  crocodile,  having  a  long, 
slender  muzzle.  Mantell. 

GAV'1-LAN,  n.  A  species  of  hawk  in  the  Philippine 
Isles  ;  the  back  and  wings  yellow  ;  the  belly  white. 

GAVOT,  n.     [Fr.  gavotte;  It.  gavotta.] 

A  kind  of  dance,  or  tune,  the  air  of  which  has 
two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in  common  time,  each 
of  which  is  played  twice  over.  The  first  has  usually 
four  or  eight  bars,  and  the  second  contains  eight, 
twelve,  or  more.  Encyc. 

GAW'BY,  n.     A  dunce.     [JVot  in  use."] 

GAWK,  71.  [Sax.  gac,  gcac,  a  cuckoo  ;  G.  gauch,  a 
cuckoo,  and  a  fool,  an  unfledged  fop,  a  chough  ;  Scot. 
gaukie,  gauky,  a  fool  ;  D.  gek ;  Sw.  gdck,  a  fool,  a 
buffoon  ;  Dan.  giek,  a  jest,  a  joke.  It  seems  that  this 
word  is  radically  one  with  joke,  juggle,  which  see.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton.  [In  both  senses,  it  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland.] 

GAWK'Y,  o.  Foolish  ;  awkward  ;  clumsy  ;  clown- 
ish. [In  this  sense  it  is  retained  in  vulgar  use  in 
America.] 

[Is  not  this  allied  to  the  Fr.  gauche,  left,  untoward, 
unhandy,  Eng.  awk,  awkward  ;  gauchir,  to  shrink 
back  or  turn  aside,  to  use  shifts,  to  double,  to 
dodge?  This  verb  well  expresses  the  actions  of  a 
jester  or  buffoon.] 

GAWK'Y,  7t.  A  tall,  awkward,  ungainly,  or  stupid 
fellow. 

GAWN.  [Corrupted  for  gallon.]  A  small  tub  or 
lading  vessel. 

GAWN'TREE,  n.  A  wooden  frame  on  which  beer- 
casks  are  set. 

GAY,  a.  [Fr.  gai;  Arm.  gac;  It.  gaio,  gay.  In  Sp. 
gaya  is  a  stripe  of  different  colors  on  stuffs  ;  gaytero 
is  gaudy  ;  and  gayo  is  a  jay.  The  W.  has  gioyc, 
gay,  gaudy,  brave.  This  is  a  contracted  word,  but 
whether  from  the  root  of  gaudy,  or  not,  is  not  ob- 
vious. In  some  of  its  applications,  it  seems  allied 
to  joy.] 

1.  Merry  ;  airy  ;  jovial  ;  sportive  ;  frolicsome.  It 
denotes  more  life  and  animation  than  cheerful. 

Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

2.  Fine  ;  showy  ;  as,  a  gay  dress. 

3.  Inflamed  or  merry  with  liquor;  intoxicated;  a 
vulgar  use  of  the  word  in  America. 

GAY,  71.     An  ornament.     [Not  used.]      VEstrange. 
GAY'E-TY,  71. t  [Fr.  gaiete;  Fr.  gaicna.] 

1.  Merriment;  mirth;  airiness;  as,  a  company  full 
of  gayety. 

2.  Act  of  juvenile  pleasure  ;  the  gaycties  of  youth. 

3.  Finery  ;  show  ;  as,  the  gayety  of  dress. 
GaY'LY,  adv.    Merrily  ;  with  mirth  and  frolic. 

2.  Finely  ;  splendidly  ;  pompously  ;  as,  ladies  gay- 
ly  dressed  ;  a  flower  gayly  blooming.  Pope. 

GAY'LY-GILD'ED,  a.    Gilded  with  showy  finery. 

GAVNESS,  n.     Gayety  ;  finery.  [Gray. 

GAY'SOME,  a.     Full  of  gayety.     [Little  tised.] 

GAZE,  u.  i.t  [Qu.  Gr.  ayagoiiai,  to  be  astonished,  and 
Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  ran  'chaiah,  to  see  or  look  ;  that 
is,  to  fix  the  eye  or  to  reach  with  the  eye.] 

To  fix  the  eyes  and  look  steadily  and  earnestly  ; 
to  look  with  eagerness  or  curiosity  ;  as  in  admiration, 
astonishment,  or  in  study. 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind.  Shak. 

Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  r  — 
Acla  i. 

GAZE,  v.  t.    To  view  with  fixed  attention. 

And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.  Milton. 

[It  is  little  used  as  a  transitive  verb.] 
GaZE,  n.     A  fixed  look  ;  a  look  of  eagerness,  wonder, 
or  admiration  ;  a  continued  look  of  attention. 
With  secret  gaze. 
Or  open  admiration,  him  behold.  Mirton. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on ;  that  which  causes  one  to 
gaze. 

Majle  of  my  enemies  the  scuru  and  gaze.  ATdton. 

GXZE'FUL,   a.    Looking  with   a  gaze ;   looking  in- 
tently. Spe.nser. 
GaZE'HOUND,  ti.     A  hound  that  pursues  by  the  sight 

rather  than  by  the  scent.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

GA-ZEL',        I   «.       [Fr.   gazelle;    Sp.   gazela  ;    Port. 
GA-ZELLE',  ,  *    gazella;  from  the  Arabic.    The  verb 

under  which  this  word  is  placed,  JVC  gazala,  is 
rendered  to  remove,  withdraw,  retire,  or  be  separate.] 


GEL 

A  small,  swift,  elegantly-formed  species  of  ante- 
lope, celebrated  for  the  luster  and  soft  expression  of 
its  eyes.  Brande 

GAZE'MENT,  m.    View.     [JVot  in  use.]         Speyiscr. 

GAZ'ER,  71.  One  who  gazes ;  one  who  looks  steadily 
and  intently,  from  delight,  admiration,  or  study. 

Pope. 

GA-ZET',  n.    [It.  gazzetta.]    A  Venetian  halfpenny. 

Massingcr. 

GA-ZETTE',  (ga-zet',)  n.  [It.  gazzetta  ;  Fr.  gazette. 
Gazzetta  is  said  to  have  been  a  Venetian  coin,  which 
was  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper  ;  and  hence  the 
name.] 

A  newspaper ;  a  sheet  or  half  sheet  of  paper  pub- 
lished periodically,  and  containing  an  account  of 
transactions  and  events  of  public  or  private  concern, 
which  are  deemed  important  and  interesting.  The 
first  gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  London  Gazette.  It  is  now 
the  official  newspaper,  and  published  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays.  Encyc. 

GA-ZETTE', "(ga-zet',)  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  gazette; 
to  announce  or  publish  in  a  gazette. 

GA-ZETT'ED,  pp.     Published  in  a  gazette. 

GAZ-ET-TEER',  71.  A  writer  of  news,  or  an  officer 
appointed  to  publish  news  by  authority.     Johnson. 

2.  The  title  of  a  newspaper. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  brief  description  of  empires, 
kingdoms,  also  of  cities,  towns,  and  rivers,  in  a 
country,  or  in  the  whole  world,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged ;  a  book  of  topographical  descriptions. 

GaZ'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    [See  Gaze.]   Looking  with  fixed 

attention. 
GAZ'ING-STOCK,  71.    A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn 

or  abhorrence  ;  an  object  of  curiosity  or  contempt. 

Ep.  Hull. 
GA-ZON',  (ga-zoon',)  n.     [Fr.,  turf.]     In   fortification, 

pieces  of  turf  used  to  line  parapets  and  the  faces  of 

works  raised  of  earth.  Brande. 

GE.     [Sax.]     A  particle  often  prefixed  to  Saxon  verbs, 
6eAL,  t!.  t.     [Fr.  gcler;  L.  gelo.]  [&c. 

_  To  congeal.     [Obs.] 
GEAR,  71.     [Sax.  gcarwian,  gyrian,  to  prepare  ;  gearw, 

prepared,  prompt ;  gearwa,  habit,  clothing,  apparatus  ; 

G.  gar,  D.  gaar,  dressed,  done,  ready  ;  perhaps  Sw. 

garfva,  to  tan.] 

1.  Apparatus;  whatever  is  prepared  ;  hence,  habit; 
dress  ;  ornaments. 

Array  thyself  in  her  most  gorgeous  gear.  Spenser. 

2.  The  harness  or  furniture  of  beasts  of  draught; 
tackle. 

3.  The  same  as  Gearing,  which  see. 

4.  In  Scotland,  warlike  accouterments ;  also,  goods, 
riches.  Jamieson. 

5.  Business  ;  matters.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

6.  By  seamen  pronounced  jears,  which  see. 
GEAR,  v.  t.     To  dress  ;  to  put  on  gear ;  to  harness 
GeAR'£D,  pp.    Dressed  ;  harnessed. 
GEAR'ING, /)/»-.    Dressing;  harnessing. 
GEAR'ING,  71.*  Harness. 

*2.  A  train  of  toothed  wheels  for  transmitting  mo- 
tion in  machinery.  Hebert. 

GeA'SON,  (ge'zn,)  n.  Rare;  uncommon;  wonder- 
ful.    [  Obs.)  Spenser. 

GeAT,  71.     [D.  gat      See  Gate.] 

The  hole  through  which  metal  runs  into  a  mold  in 
castings.  Moxon. 

GECK,  71.     [G.  geek ;  Sw.  gdck  ;  Dan.  giek.] 

A  dupe.     [Obs.]  Skak. 

GECK,  v.  t.     To  cheat,  trick,  or  gull.     [Obs.] 

GECK'0, 71.*  A  name  common  to  a  family  of  saurian 
reptiles  ;  a  nocturnal  lizard.  Partington. 

GEE, )  A  word  used    by   teamsters,   directing  their 

JEE,  ,  teams  to  pass  further  to  the  right,  or.  from 
the  driver,  when  on  the  near  side ;  opposed  to  hoi  or 

GEESE,  71.  ;  pi.  of  Goose.  [haw. 

GEEST,  n.  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of  land, 
not  of  recent  origin.  Jameson. 

GE-HEN'NA,  71.  [Gr.  ycevva,  from  the  Heb.  ge-hin, 
710m,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  which  was  Tophet, 
where  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  children  to  Mo- 
loch, and  which  was  afterward  regarded  as  a  place 
of  abomination.     2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

This  word  has  been  used  by  the  Jews  as  equiva- 
lent to  hell,  place  of  fire  or  torment  after  death, 
and  the  Greek  word  is  rendered  by  our  translators 
bv  hell  and  hell-fire.    Mat.  xviii.  9  ;  xxiii.  15. 

GeU'LEN-ITE,  (ge'len-Jte,)  11.  [from  Gelden,  the 
chemist.] 

A  mineral  of  a  grayish  color  and  resinous  luster, 
found  chiefly  at  Mt.  Monzoni.'  Its  primary  form  is  a 
right  square  prism. 

GE'IN,  7t.  [Gr.  yn,  earth.]  In  chemistry,  the  same  as 
Humus,  which  see. 

GEL'A-BLE,  o.  [from  L.  gelu,  frost,  or  gelo,  to  con- 
geal.] 

That  may  or  can  be  congealed  ;  capable  of  being 
converted  into  jelly. 

GEL'A-TIN,  71.  [It.  and  Sp.  gelatina,  from  L.  gelo,  to 
congeal,  to  freeze.] 

A  concrete  animal  substance,  transparent,  and 
soluble  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  rapidly  in  warm 
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water..  With  tannin,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate 
is  tin-own  down  from  a  solution  of  gelatin,  which 
forms  an  elastic,  adhesive  mass,  not  unlike  vegeta- 
ble gluten,  and  is  a  compound  of  tannin  and  gelatin. 

GEL'A-TIN.     See  Gelatinous.  [Parr. 

GE-LAT'I-NaTE,  v.  i.    To  be  converted  into  gelatin, 
or  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

Lapis  lazuli,  if  calci.ied,  does  not  effervesce,  but  gelatinales  with 


the 


neral  acids. 


Kirman. 


GE-LAT'I-NaTE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  gelatin,  or 
into  a  substance  resembring  jelly. 

GE-LAT-I-NA'TION,  «•  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting or  being  turned  into  gelatin,  or  into  a  sub- 
stance like  jelly.  Kirman. 

GE-LAT'INI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  gelatin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 

GE-LAT'IN-IZE,  v.  i.     The  same  as  Gelatinate. 

Fleming. 

GE-LAT-I-NO'SA,  ?i.  pi.  An  order  of  gelatinous  ani- 
mals. Cuvier. 

GE-LAT'I-NOUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  and  consistence 
of  gelatin  ;  resembling  jelly  ;  viscous  ;  moderately 
stiff  and  cohesive. 

GELD,  n.  [Sax.  gild;  Sw.  gdld  ;  Dan.  gicld;  G.  and 
D.  geld.] 

Money  ;  tribute  ;  compensation.  This  word  is 
obsolete  in"  English,  but  it  occurs  in  old  laws  and 
law  books  in  composition  ;  as  ill  Danegeld,  or  Dane- 
gelt,  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Danes  ;  Weregeld,  com- 
pensation for  the  life  of  a  man,  &c. 

GEM),  o.  t. ;  fret.  Gelded  or  Gelt  ;  pp.  Gelded  or 
Gelt.  [G.  geilen,  gclten  ;  Sw.  gdlla ;  Dan.  gilder, 
to  geld, 'and  to  cut  off  the  gills  of  herrings;  Ir. 
cailiim,  to  geld,  to  lose,  to  destroy.     Qu.  W.  colli,  to 
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GEM'MA-RY,a.     [from  gem.]     Pertaining  to  gems  or 

jewels. 
GEM 'MATE,  a.     Having  buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds. 
GEM-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  gemmatio,  from  gemma.] 

1.  In  botany,  budding  ;  the  state,  form,  or  construc- 
tion of  the  hud  of  plants,  of  the  leaves,  stipules, 
petioles,  or  scales.  Martyn. 

2.  The  process  of  reproduction  by  buds. 
GEM'MED,  pp.     Adorned  with  jewels  or  buds. 
GEM'ME-OUS,  a.     [L.  gemmeus.] 

Pertaining  to  gems  ;  of  the  nature  of  gems  ;    re- 
sembling gems. 
GEM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  buds. 
GEM'MI-NESS,  vi.     Spruceness  ;  smartness. 
GEM'MING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  jewels  or  buds. 
GEM-MIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  and  pano, 

to  bear.] 

Producing  buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds  on  the  body 

which  mature  and  fall  off  into  independent  animals, 

as  some  polyps.  Dana. 

GEM-MOS'1-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  a  gem  or 

jewel. 
GEM'MULE,  ?i.     A  little  bud  or  gem.  Eaton. 

GEM-MU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  gemmules. 
GEM'MY,  a.     Bright;  glittering;  full  of  gems. 

2.  Neat ;  spruce  ;  smart. 
GE-MOTE',    n.      [Sax.]      A  meeting.     [Obs.]     [See 

Meet.] 
GEMS'BOK,  77.    The  name  given  to  a  species  of  the 

antelope.  J.  Barrow. 

GEN-DARME',  (zhan-darm',)  7t.     In  France,  one   of 

the  gensd'armes,  a  select  body  of  troops,  destined  to 

watch  over  the  interior  public  safety. 
GEN-DA  R'MER-Y,  77.     [Supra.]     The  body  of  gen- 

d'armes.  Hume. 


lose,  or  Eth.   /'  H    gali,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  To  castrate  ;  to  emasculate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part.  Shale. 

3.  To  deprive  of  any  tiling  immodest  or  exception- 
able. Dryden. 

rrt'T'ED'  (  pp'    Castrated  i  emasculated. 
GELD'ER,  7i.     One  who  castrates. 
GELD'ER-RoSE,   n.      [Q.U.    from    Ouclderland.]      A 

plant,  a  species  of  Viburnum,  bearing  large,  white 

balls  of  flowers  ;  also  called  the  snowball-tree. 
GELD'ING,  ppr.    Castrating.  [P.  Cyc. 

GELD'ING,  n.     The  act  of  castrating. 

2.  A  castrated  animal,  but  chiefly  a  horse. 
GEL'ID,  a.     [L.  gelidus,  from  gelo,  to  freeze,  Fr.  geler. 

See  Cool,  Cold.] 

Cold  ;  very  cold.  Thomson. 

GE-LIDT-TY,  n.     Extreme  cold. 
GEL'IU-LY,  ado.     Coldlv. 
GEL'ID-NESS,  n.     Coldness. 
GEL'LY,  >i.     [Fr.   gelce  ;    Port,   gelea;   Sp.  jalea;   L. 

gelo,  gelaius.      It  is   now   more  generally    written 

Jelly.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar. 

2.  A  viscous  or  glutinous  substance ;  a  gluey  sub- 
stance, soft,  but  cohesive      [See  Jelly  ] 

GELT,  pp.  of  Geld. 

GELT,  7i.     A   castrated    animal  ;    a    gelding.      [Not 

used.  ] 
GELT,  for  Gilt.     Tinsel,  or  gilt  surface.     [JVot  used.] 
GEM,  7i.     [L.  gemma;  It.  id. ;  Sp.  yema;  Port,  gomo  ; 

It.geam;  G.keim;  D.  Idem.     The  sense  is  probably 

a  shoot.     See  Class  Girt,  No.  5,  Ar.] 

1.  A  hud.  In  botany,  the  bud  or  compendium  of  a 
plant,  covered  with  scales  to  protect  the  rudiments 
from  the  cold  of  winter  and  other  injuries;  called 
tile  hybernacte  or  winter  quarters  of  a  plant.     Encyc. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  ruby, 
topaz,  emerald,  &c. 

GEM,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 
stones. 

2.  To  bespangle ;   as,  foliage  gemmed  with   dew- 

3.  To  embellish  with  detached  beauties.        [drops. 

England  is  studded  and  gemmed  with  castles  and  palaces. 

Irving. 

GEM,  v.  i.     To  bud  ;  to  germinate.  Milton. 

GE-MA'RA,  7t.     [Ch.  •mi,  to  finish.] 

The  seconil  part  of  the  Talmud,  or  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Misluia. 
GE-MAR'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Gemara.     Eneyc. 
fiEM'-BOSS-ED,  a.     liossed  with  gems.  Atherstone. 
GEM'EL,  77.*  [L.  gemellus.] 

A  pair  ;  a  term  in  heraldry.  Drayton. 

GEM-EL-LIP'  A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  gemellus  and  pario.] 
Producing  twins.  Diet. 

GEM'EL-KING,  n.     A  term  applied  to  rings  with  two 

or  more  links,  now  gimbal,  which  see. 
GEM'I-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  gem  inc.] 

To  double.     [Little  used.] 
GEM-I-Na'TION, 7i.    A  doubling;  duplication;  repe- 
tition. Boyle. 
GEM'I-N?,  71.  pi.     [L.J    Twins.     In  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation or  sign  of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  two 
bright  stars  Castor  and  Pollux.                         Encyc. 
GEM'I-NOUS,  a.     [L.  geminus.] 

Double  ;  in  pairs.  Brown. 

GEM'I-NY,  7i.     [Supra.]    Twins;  a  pair;  a  couple. 

Shale. 


GEN'DER,  n.  [Fr.  genre;  Sp.  jrenero  ;  It.  genere; 
from  L.  genus,  trom  geno,  gigno,  Gr.  yevvmo,  j  tvouai, 
to  beget,  or  to  be  born  ;  Ir.  geinim ;  W.  geni,  to  bo 
bom ;  gait,  a  birth ;  cenaw,  offspring ;  Gr.  yevoc, 
jococ;  Eng.  kind.  From  the  same  root,  Gr.  yvvn,  a 
woman,  a  wife  ;  Sans,  genu,  a  wife,  jani,  a  woman, 
and  genaga,  a  father.  We  have  begin  from  the  same 
root.     See  Begin  and  Can.] 

1.  Property,  kind  ;  sort.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  sex,  male  or  female.     Hence, 

3.  In  grammar,  a  difference  in  words  to  express 
distinction  of  sex  ;  usually,  a  difference  of  termina- 
tion in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles,  to  express 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female.  But  although 
this  was  the  original  design  of  different  terminations, 
yet,  in  the  progress  of  language,  other  words,  having 
no  relation  to  one  sex  or  the  other,  came  to  have 
genders  assigned  them  by  custom.  Words  express- 
ing males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender  ; 
those  expressing  females,  of  the  feminine  gender; 
aiui  in  some  languages,  words  expressing  things 
having  no  sex  are  of  the  neuter  or  neither  gender. 

GEN'DER,  7).  t.     To  beget.     But  Engender  is   more 

generally  used. 
GEN'DER,?;./.     To  copulate  ;  to  breed.     Lev.  xix. 
GEN-E-A-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     [from  genealogy.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  descent  of  persons  or  families; 
exhibiting  the  succession  of  families  from  a  pro- 
genitor ;  as,  a  genealogical  table. 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  ancestor  ;  as,  genealogical  order. 

GEN-E-A-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.     By  genealogy. 

GEN-E-AL'O  GIST,  71.  He  who  traces  descents  of 
persons  or  families. 

GEN-E-AL'O-GIZE,  tj.  i.  To  relate  the  history  of  de- 
scents. Trans,  of  Pausanias. 

GEN-E-AL'O-GY,  71.  [L. genealogia;  Gr.ycvcuXoyia; 
yjvoc,  race,  and  \oyos,  discourse;  Sax.  cyn,  gecynd; 
Eng.  kind.] 

1.  An  account  or  history  of  the  descent  of  a  per- 
son or  family  from  an  ancestor  ;  enumeration  of 
ancestors  and  their  children  in  the  natural  order 
of  succession. 

2.  Pedigree  ;  lineage  ;  regular  descent  of  a  person 
or  family  from  a  progenitor. 

GEN'E-RA.     See  Genus. 

GEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  engendered,  be- 
gotten, or  produced.  Benlley. 

GEN'ER-AL,  a.'f  [Fr.,  from  L.  generalis,  from  genus, 
a  kind.]  • 

1.  Properly,  relating  to  a  whole  genus  or  kind  ; 
and  hence,  relating  to  a  whole  class  or  order.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  general  law  of  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble economy.  This  word,  though  from  genus,  kind, 
is  used  to  express  whatever  is  common  to  an  order, 
class,  kind,  sort,  or  species,  or  to  any  company  or 
association  of  individuals. 

2.  Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals  ; 
not  special  or  particular;  as,  it  is  not  logical  to  draw 
a  general  inference  or  conclusion  from  a  particular 
fact. 

3.  Lax  in  signification  ;  not  restrained  or  limited 
to  a  particular  import  ;  not  specific  ;  as,  a  loose  and 
general  expression. 

4.  Public;  common;  relating  to  or  comprehending 
the  whole  community  ;  as,  the  general  interest  or 
safety  of  a  nation. 
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5.  Common  to  many  or  the  greatest  number;  as, 
a  general  opinion  ;  a  general  custom. 

6.  Not  directed  to  a  single  object. 

If  the  same  thing  be  peculiarly  evil,  that  general  aversion  will  bo 
turned  into  a  particular  haired  against  it.  iSprall. 

7.  Having  a  relation  to  all ;  common  to  the  whole, 
Adam,  our  general  sire.  Milton. 

8.  In  law,  to  pleatl  the  general  issue,  is  to  deny  at 
once  the  whole  indictment  or  declaration,  without 
offering  any  special  matter  to  evade  it.         Bonner. 

9.  Extensive,  though  not  universal  ;  common  ; 
usual. 

This  word  is  prefixed  or  annexed  to  words  to  ex- 
press the  extent  of  their  application.  Thus  a  general 
assembly  is  an  assembly  of  a  whole  body,  in  fact  or 
by  representation.  In  Scotland,  it  is  the  whole  church 
convened  by  its  representatives.  In  America,  a  legis- 
lature is  sometimes  called  a  general  assembly  or  gen- 
eral court. 

In  logtc,  a  general  term  is  a  term  which  is  the  sign 
of  a  general  idea. 

An  attorney-general,  and  a  solicitor-general,  is  an 
officer  who  conducts  suits  and  prosecutions  for  tile 
king,  or  for  a  nation  or  state,  and  whose  authority  is 
general  in  the  state  or  kingdom. 

A  vicar-general  has  authority  as  vicar  or  substitute 
over  a  whole  territory  or  jurisdiction. 

An  adjutant-general  assists  the  general  of  an  army, 
distributes  orders,  receive  returns,  &c. 

The  word  general,  thus  annexed  to  a  name  of  office, 
denotes  chief  or  superior;  as,  a  commissary-general, 
quartermaster-general. 

In  the  line,  a  general  officer  is  one  who  commands 
an  army,  a  division,  or  a  brigade. 
GEN'ER-AL,   n.     The  whole  ;  the  total ;  that  which 
comprehends  all  or  the  chief  part ;  opposed  to  par- 
ticular. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by  de- 
grees to  generals.  Lxiclce. 

A  history  painter  paints  man  in  general.  Reynolds. 

2.  In  general ;  in  the  main  ;  for  the  most  part  ;  not 
always  or  universally. 


I   have  shown  that  he  excels,  z 
heads. 


general,  under  each  of  these 
Addison. 


To  all  general  purpose; 


we  have  uniformly  been  otie  people. 
Federalist,  Jr^ 


3.  The  chief  commander  of  an  army.  But,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  officer  from  other  generals,  he  is  often 
called  gencral-in-chicf.  The  officer  second  in  rank  is 
called  lieutenant-general. 

4.  The  commander  of  a  division  of  an  army  or 
militia,  usually  called  a  major-general. 

5.  The  commander  of  a  brigade,  called  a  brigadier- 
general. 

6.  A  particular  beat  of  drum  or  march,  being  thai 
which,  in  the  morning,  gives  not;ce  for  the  infantry 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march.  Encyc. 

7.  The  chief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all  the 
houses  or  congregations  established  under  the  same 
rule.  Encyc. 

8.  The  public  ;  the  interest  of  the  whole  ;  the  vul- 
gar.    [JYol  in  use.]  Shale. 

GEN-ER-AL-IS'SI-MO,  71.  [It.]  The  chief  command- 
er of  an  army  or  military  force. 

2.  The  supreme  commander ;  sometimes  a  title  of 
honor  ;  as,  Alexander,  generalissimo  of  Greece. 

Brown. 
GEN-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  generaliti ;  It.  gcncralitd.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality  of  in- 
cluding species  or  particulars.  Hooker. 

2.  The  main  body;  the  bulk;  the  greatest  part; 
as,  the  generality  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind. 

Addison. 
GEN-ER-AL-I-Za'TION,  71.  The  act  of  making  gen- 
eral ;  the  act  of  reducing  particulars  to  generals  or  to 
their  genera. 
GEN'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  extend  from  particulars  or 
species  to  genera,  or  to  whole  kinds  or  classes;  to 
make  general,  or  common  to  a  number ;  as,  to  gener- 
alize a  remark. 

2.  To  reduce  particulars  to  generals,  or  to  their  ge- 
nus. Rnd. 
Co]>ernicus  generalized  the  celestial  motions,  by  merely  referring 
them  to  the  tnooi  's  motion.     Newton  generalized  thl  in  still 
more,  by  referring  this  last  to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through 
me  lUr.                                                                  Nicholson. 

GEN'ER-AL-TZ-ED,  pp.  Expended  to  generals;  re- 
duced to  a  genus. 

GEN'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Extending  to  generals  ; 
reducinc  to  genera. 

GEN'ER-AL-LY,  adv.  Jn  general;  commonly  ;  ex- 
tensively, though  not  'iniversally  ;  most  frequently, 
but  not  without  excep  ions  A  hot  summer  generally 
follows  a  cold  white  .  Men  are  generally  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  t'..an  to  praise,  as  they  generally 
suppose  it  easier  to  depress  excellence  in  others 
than  to  equal  or  surpass  it  by  elevating  themselves. 
2.  In  the  main  ;  without  detail ;  in  the  whole  tak- 
en together. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly.  Addison. 

GEN"\Ii-AL-NESS,  n.  Wide  extent,  though  short  of 
\,nversa!ity  ;  frequency  ;  commonness.         Sidney. 

GEN'ER-AL-SHIP,  77.  The  skill  and  conduct  of  a 
general  officer;  military  skill  in  a  commander,  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  judicious  arrangements  of  troops,  or 

tiie  operations  of  war. 
GEN'ER-AL-TY,  n.    The  whole  ;  the  totality.  Hale. 
GEN'EK-ANT,  n.     [L.  generans.] 

1.  The  power  that  generates  ;  the  power  or  princi- 
ple that  produces.  Qlanville.     Ray. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  line,  surface,  or  solid,  generated, 
or  supposed  to  be  generated,  by  the  motion  of  a  point, 
line,  or  surface  *  Barlow. 

GEN'ER-ATE,  k.  t.     [L.  genero.     See  Gender.] 

1.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  propagate  j  to  pro- 
duce a  being  similar  to  the  parent.  Every  animal 
generates  his  own  species. 

2.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life  ; 
as,  great  whales  which  the  waters  generated.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  produce  ;  to  form. 

Sounds  are  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  Bacon. 

Whatever  generates  a  quantity  of  good  ehyle  must  likewise  gen- 
erate milk.  Arbutlinot. 

In  music,  any  given  sound  generates  with  itself  its 
octave  and  two  other  sounds  extremely  sharp,  viz., 
its  twelfth  above  or  tile  octave  of  its  fifth,  and  the 
seventeenth  above  Encyc. 

GEN'ER-A-TEI),  pp.  Begotten  ,  engendered  ;  pro- 
created ;  produced  ;  formed. 

GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Begetting;  procreating; 
producing;  forming. 

6EN-ER-a'TION,  n.  The  act  of  begetting ;  procrea- 
tion, as  of  animals. 

2.  Production  ;  formation  ;  as,  the  generation  of 
sounds,  or  of  curves  or  equations. 

3.  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent,  as  the 
children  of  the  same  parents  ;  hence,  an  age.  Thus 
we  say,  the  third,  the  fourth,  or  the  tenth  generation. 
Gen.  xv.  16. 

4.  The  people  of  the  same  period,  or  living  at  the 
same  time. 

O  faithless  and  perverse  generation  !  —  Luke  ix. 

5.  Genealogy  ;  a  series  of  children  or  descendants 
from  the  same  stock. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  —  Gen.  v. 

6.  A  family  ;  a  race.  Sliak. 

7.  Progeny  ;  offspring.  Shale. 
GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  generating 

or  propagating  its  own  species.  Ralegh. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  producing.  Bentley. 

3.  Prn]iric.  Bentley. 
GEN'ER-A-TOR,  ■«.     He  or  that  which  begets,  causes, 

or.  produces. 

2.  In  music,  the  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
others  arc  produced.  Thus  the  lowest  C  for  the  treble 
of  the  harpsichord,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike  an 
attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or  G  in  alt.,  and 
with  its  seventeenth  above,  or  E  in  alt.  Hence  C  is 
called  their  generator,  the  G  and  E  its  products  or 
harmonics.  Eneyc 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  generated.  Perkins. 
GE-NEPi'I€',  I  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  generico ;  Fr.  gene- 
GE-NER'IC-AL,  (      rique  ;  from  L,  genus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind  ;  comprehending  the 
genus,  as  distinct  from  species,  or  from  another  ge- 
nus. A  generic  description  is  a  description  of  a  ge- 
nus ;  a  generic  difference  is  a  difference  in  genus  ;  a 
generic  name  is  the  denomination  which  compre- 
hends all  the  species,  as  of  animals,  plants,  or  fos- 
sils, which  have  c,  rtain  essential  and  peculiar  char- 
acters in  common.  Thus  Canis  is  the  generic  name 
of  animals  of  the  log  kind  ;  Felis,  of  the  cat  kind  ; 
Cervus,  of  the  tleer  kind 

GE-NER'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  With  regard  to  genus  ;  as, 
an  animal  generica.\y -distinct  from  another,  or  two 
animals  gencricalhj  allied.  Woodward. 

GE-NEtl'ie-AL-NESi-,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ge- 
neric. 

GEN-ER-OS'I-TY,  ?i.t  [Fr.  generositd;  L.  gencrositas, 
from  genus,  race,  kin  1,  with  reference  to  birth,  blood, 
family.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  generous  ;  liberality  in 
principle  ;  a  disposiii  in  to  give  liberally  or  to  be- 
stow favors  ;  a  quality  of  tile  heart  or  mind  opposed 
to  meanness  or  parsimony. 

2.  Liberality  in  act ;  bounty. 

3.  Nobleness  of  soul;  magnanimity.  [This  is  Vie 
primary  sense,  but  is  now  little  used."] 

GEN'ER-OUS,  a.t  [L.  gemerosus  ;  Fr.  genereux,  from 
genus,  birth,  extraction,  family.     See  Gender.] 

1.  Primarily,  being  of  honorable  birth  or  origin  ; 
hence,  noble  ;  honorable  ;  magnanimous  ;  applied  to 
persons  ;  as,  a  generous  foe  ;  a  generous  critic. 

2.  Noble  ;  honorable  ;  applied  to  things ;  as,  a  gen- 
erous virtue  ;  generous  boldness.  It  is  used,  also,  to 
denote  like  qualities  in  irrational  animals ;  as,  a  gen- 
erous pack  of  hounds.  Addison. 

3.  Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent;  free  to  give; 
as,  a  generous  friend  ;  a  generous  father. 

4.  Strong ;  full  of  spirit ;  as,  generous  wine. 

Boyle.     Swift. 

5.  Full ;  overflowing  ;  abundant ;  as,  a  generous 
cup  ;  a  generous  table. 

b'.  Sprightly;  courageous;  as,  a  generous  steed. 
GEWER-OfJS-L  Y,  ado.     Honorably  ;  not  meanly. 

2.  Nobly  ,  magnanimously.  JDryden. 

3.  Liberally  ;  munificently. 
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GEN'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gener- 
ous ;  magnanimity  ;  nobleness  of  mind. 
2.  Liberality  ;  munificence  ;  generosity 

GEN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  yevecris,  from  )tvi>ato,  yivopai. 
See  Gender.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing. 

2.  The  first  book  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  apostasy  of  man,  of  the  deluge,  and  of 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  In  the 
original  Hebrew,  this  book  has  no  title  ;  the  present 
title  was  prefixed  to  it  by  those  who  translated  it  in- 
to Greek. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  formation  of  a  line,  plane,  or 
solid,  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface. 

Barlow. 

GEN'ET,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small-sized,  well-proportioned, 
Spanish  horse.  Johnson., 

2.  An  animal  allied  to  the  civet,  and  resembling 
the  polecat  in  appearance. 

6E-NET'.        In.    A  name  given  to  cat-skins,  when 

GE-NETTE',  (  made  into  muffs  and  tippets,  as  if 
they  were  skins  of  the  genet.  Booth. 

GE-NETH'LI-A€,  n.     A  birthday  poem.         Brande. 

GEN-ETH-LI'AC-AL,  (  a.      [Gr.    ycvcDXiaxoc,   from 

GE-NETH'LI-AC,  \       yivopai,  to  be  born.] 

Pertaining  to  nativities,  as  calculated  by  astrologers  ; 
showing  the  positions  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any 
person.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 

GE-NETH'LI-ACS,  it.  The  science  of  calculating 
nativities,  or  pretlicting  the  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  which  preside  at  the  birth  of  per- 
sons.    [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

GE-NETH-LI-AT'ie,  n.  He  who  calculates  nativi- 
ties.    [Little  used.]  Drunmiond. 

GE-NET'ie,  a.     [Gr.  ysveo-ts.] 

Pertaining  to  the  origin  ol  a  thing,  or  its  mode  of 
production.  T.  D.  fVoolsey. 

GE-Ne'VA,  n.  [Fr.  genevre,  or  genievre,  a  juniper- 
berry  ;  It.  ginepra ;  Arm.  genevra.  The  Spanish 
word  is  nebrina,  and  the  tree  is  called  enebro,  Port. 
ziaibro.] 

A  spirit  distilled  from  grain  or  malt,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  juniper-berries.  But  instead  of  these  ber- 
ries, the  spirit  is  often  flavored  with  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  word  is  usually  contracted,  and  pronounced 
gin.  Encyc. 

GE-Nfi'VA  BI'BLE,  n.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish, printed  at  Geneva,  first  in  1560.  This  copy  was 
in  common  use  in  England  till  the  version  made  by 
order  of  King  James  was  introduced,  and  it  was  laid 
aside  by  the  Calvinists  with  reluctance. 

GE-NE'VAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Geneva. 
2._n.     An  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

GE-Ne' VAN-ISM,  n.  [from  Geneva,  where  Calvin 
resided.]  ■ 

Calvinism.  Mountagu. 

GEN-E-Vf.SE',  n.  sing,  and  pi.    People  of  Geneva. 

GEN-E-VOIS',  (zhen-e-vwa',)  it.  pi.  People  of  Gene- 
va. Jidilison. 

Ge'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  genialis,  from  geno,  gigno,  Gr.  yev- 
vuui,  l  ivooat.] 

1.  Contributing  to  propagation  or  production;  that 
causes  to  produce. 

Creator,  Venus,  genial  power  of  love.  Dryden. 

2.  Gay  ;  merry.  fVarton. 

3.  Enlivening  ;  contributing  to  life  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  supporting  life. 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  bfillon. 

4.  Native ;  natural.     [JVot  usual.]  Brown. 

-  The  genial  gods,  in  pagan  antiquity,  were  supposed 
to  preside  over  generation,  as  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water. 
GE  NI-AL'I-TY,  n.    Gayety;  cheerfulness. 
GE'NI-AL-LY,    adv.     By  genius  or  nature  ;  naturally. 
[Little  used-.]  Glanville. 

2.  Gayly  ;  cheerfully.  Johnson. 

GE'Nl-A  L-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  genial. 
GE-NIC'lf-LATE,  v.  t.     To  form  joints  or  knots. 

Cockeram. 
GE-NIC'U-LATE,      )  a.     [L.  geniculatus,  from  genic- 
GE-NICIJ-LA-TED,  \      ulum,  a  knot  or  joint,  from 
the  root  of  genu,  the  knee.     See  Knee.] 

Kneed  ;  knee-jointed  ;  having  joints  like  the  knee 
a  little  bent ;  as,  a  geniculaied  stem  or  peduncle. 

Martxjn. 
GE-NIC'U-LA-TING,  ppr-     Knotting;  jointing. 
GE-NIC-Lj-LA'TlON,   n.      Knottiness ;    the   state   of 

having  knots  or  joints  like  a  knee.  Johnson. 

Ge'NIE,  (je'ne,)  n.    [Old   Fr.]     Disposition;  inclina- 
tion; turn  of  mind.     [Obsolete.] 
Ge'NI-I,  n.  pi.     [L.]     A  sort  of  imaginary,  intermedi- 
ate beings  between  men  and  angels  ;  some  good  and 
some  bad.  Encyc. 

Ge'NI-O,  n.     [It.,  from  L.  genius.'] 

A  man  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind.  Tatlcr. 

GEN'I-TAL,   a.     [L.  genitalis,  from  the  root  of  gigno, 
Gr.  yevvaio,  to  beget.] 
Pertaining  to  generation  or  the  act  of  begetting. 
GEN'I-TALS,   n.  pi.     The  parts  of  an  animal  which 

are  the  immediate  instruments  of  generation. 
GEN '  I-TING,  n.     [  Fr.  janeton.] 

A  species  of  apple  that  ripens  very  early. 
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GEN'I-TIVE,  a.  or  n.  [L.  genitivus,  from  the  root  of 
gender.] 

In  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  a  case  in  the  declen- 
sion of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing  from 
which  something  else  proceeds;  as,  fdius  patris,  the 
son  of  a  father  ;  aqua  /otitis,  the  water  of  a  fountain. 
But,  by  custom,  this  case  expresses  other  relations, 
particularly  possession  or  ownership  ;  as,  animi  mag- 
nitudo,  greatness  of  mind,  greatness  possessed  by  or 
inherent  in  the  mind.  This  case  often  expresses, 
also,  that  which  proceeds  from  something  else;  as, 
pater  septem  jiliorum,  the  father  of  seven  sons. 

GEN'I-TOR,  n.    One  who  procreates ;  a  sire  ;  a  father. 

Sheldon.. 

GEN'I-TfJRE,  n.    Generation ;  procreation ;  birth. 

Burton. 

GEN'IUS,  n.;fpl.  Geniuses.  [L.,  from  the  root  of 
gigno,  Gr.  yevvaui,  to  beget.] 

1.  The  peculiar  structure  of  mind  which  is  given 
by  nature  to  an  individual,  or  that  disposition  or  bent 
of  mind  which  is  peculiar  to  every  man,  and  which 
qualifies  him  for  a  particular  employment ;  a  partic- 
ular natural  talent  or  aptitude  of  mind  for  a  particu- 
lar study  or  course  of  life  ;  as,  a  genius  for  history, 
for  poetry,  or  painting. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  ;  uncommon  powers  of  intel- 
lect ;  particularly,  the  power  of  invention.  In  this 
sense  we  say,  Homer  was  a  man  of  genius.     Hence, 

3.  A  man  endowed  with  uncommon  vigor  of  mind  ; 
a  man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties.  Shakspeare 
was  a  rare  genius.  Addison. 

4.  Mental  powers  or  faculties.     [See  No.  2.] 

5.  Nature ;  disposition ;  peculiar  character  ;  as,  the 
genius  of  the  times.  • 

QE'NI-US,  n. ;  pi.  Genii  [L.]  Amorrg  the  ancients, 
a  good  or  evil  spirit,  or  demon,  supposed  to  preside 
over  a  man's  destiny  in  life ;  that  is,  to  direct  his 
birth  and  actions,  and  be  his  guard  and  guide  ;  a  tu- 
telary deity  ;  the  ruling  and  protecting  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things.  This  seems  to  be  merely  a  person- 
ification or  deification  of  the  particular  structure  or 
bent  of  mind  which  a  man  receives  from  nature, 
which  is  the  primary  signification  of  the  word. 

GE'JVI-US  LO'CI,  [L.]  The  presiding  divinity  of  a 
place;  and  hence,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a  place  or 
institution,  as  of  a  college,  &c. 

GEN-O-ESE',  n.  An  inhabitant,  or  the  people  of  Ge- 
noa, in  Italy. 

GENT,  a.     Elegant ;  pretty  ;  gentle.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

GEN-TEEL',  a.  [Fr.  gentil;  It.  gentile;  Sp.  gentil  i 
L.  gentilis,  from  gens,  race,  stock,  family,  and  with 
the  sense  of  noble  or  at  least  respectable  birth,  as  we 
use  birth  and  family.] 

1.  Polite  ;  well-bred  ;  easy  and  graceful  in  man- 
ners or  behavior ;  having  the  manners  of  well-bred 
people  ;  as,  genteel  company  ;  genteel  guests. 

2.  Polite  ;  easy  and  graceful ;  becoming  well-bred 
persons;  as,  genteel  manners  or  behayior ;  a  genteel 
address. 

3.  Graceful  in  mien  or  form ;  elegant ;  as,  the  lady 
has  a  genteel  person. 

4.  Elegantly  dressed.  Law. 

5.  Decorous  ;  refined  ;  free  from  any  thing  low  or 
vulgar  ;  as,  genteel  comedy.  Addison. 

GEN-TEEL'LY,    ado.     Politely  ;   gracefully  ;  elegant- 
ly ;  in  tiie  manner  of  well-bred  people. 
GEN-TEEL'NESS,  n.     Gracefulness   of  manners  or 
person ;    elegance ;    politeness.      We  speak   of   the 
gentcclness  of  a  person,  or  of  his  deportment. 
2.  Qualities  befitting  a  person  of  rank.    Johnson. 
GEN'TIAN,  (jen'shan,)  n.*[L.  gentiana ;  Fr.  gentiane  ; 
*-u  - 
Ar.  itu.'^i  kanta.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many 
species.  The  officinal  gentian  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Germany.  The  root,  the  on- 
ly part  used,  has  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  stomachic 
hitters.     It  is  sometimes  called  Felwort.     Encyc. 

GEN-TIAN-EL'LA,  n.     A  kind  of  blue  color. 

GEN'TIL,  n.     A  species  of  falcon  or  hawk. 

GEN'TILE,  re.t  [L.  gentilis;  Fr.  gentil;  Sp.  gentil; 
from  L.  gens,  nation,  race  ;   applied  to  pagans.] 

In  the  Scriptures,  a  pagan  ;  a  worshiper  of  false 
gods ;  any  person  not  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  a  hea- 
then. The  Hebrews  included  in  tile  term  goini,  or  na- 
tions, all  the  tribes  of  men  who  had  not  received  the 
true  faith,  and  weie  not  circumcised.  The  Christians 
translated  goim  by  the  L.  gr.ntcs,  and  imitated  the 
Jews  in  giving  the  name  gentiles  to  all  nations  who 
were  not  Jews  or  Christians.  In  civil  affairs,  the  de- 
nomination was  given  to  all  nations  who  were  not 
Romans.  Encyc. 

GEN'TILE,  a.    Pertaining  to  pagans  or  heathens. 
2.  In  grammar,  denoting  one's  race  or  country  ;  .as, 
a  gentile  noun. 

GEN-TI-LESSE',  n.    Complaisance.     [Not  in  use.] 

Hudibras. 

GEN'TIL-ISH,  a.     Heathenish  ;  pagan.  Milton. 

GEN'TIL-ISM,  n.  Heathenism  ;  paganism  ;  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods.  Stillingfleet 
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GEN-T1-LI"TIAL,  (jcn-te-lish'al,)      j   a.      [L.  genti- 
GEN-Tl-LP'TIOUS,  (jen-te-lish'us,)  \       litius,    from 
gens. ' 

1.  Peculiar  to  a  people  ;  national.  Brown. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  on  a  family.  Jirbulhnot. 
GEN-TIL' I-TY,  ?j.     [Fr.  gcntilite,  heathenism.     So  in 

Sp.  and  It.,  from  the  Latin  ;  hut  we  take  the  sense 
from  wiled.] 

1  Politeness  of  manners ;  easy,  graceful  behavior ; 
the  manners  of  well-bred  people  ;  genteelness. 

2.  Good  extraction  ;  dignity  of  birth.       Edward. 

3.  Gracefulness  of  mien.  Shak. 

4.  Gentry.     [Nut  in  use.]  Davies. 

5.  Paganism  ;  heathenism.  [Not  in  use.]  Hunker. 
GEN'TIL-IZE,  i).  i.  To  live  like  a  heathen.  Milton. 
GEN'TLE,  «.+  [See  Genteel.]    Well-born  ;  of  a  good 

family  or  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble  ;  as,  the 
studies  of  noble  and  genUe  youth  ;  gentle  blood.  [Obs.] 
Milton.     Pope. 

2.  Mild  ;  meek  ;  soft ;  bland  ;  not  rough,  harsh,  or 
severe  ;  as,  a  gentle  nature,  temper,  or  disposition  ;  a 
gentle  manner;  a  gentle  address;  a  gentle  voice.  1 
Thess.  ii.    2  Tim.  ii. 

3.  Tame  ;  peaceable  ;  not  wild,  turbulent,  or  refrac- 
tory ;  as,  a  trrntlc  horse  or  beast. 

4.  Southing  ;  pacific.  Davies. 

5.  Treating  with  mildness;  not  violent. 
A  gentle  hand  may  lead  the  elephant  with  a  hair. 

Persian  Rosary. 

GEN'TLE,  71.     A  gentleman.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  maggots  or 
larvue  of  the  flesh-fly,  and  of  some  other  flies. 

Brande. 

GEN'TLE,  v.  t.  To  make  genteel ;  to  raise  from  the 
vulgar.     104s.]  Shak. 

GEN'TLE-FoLK,  (-tl-foke,)  n,  [gentle  ntii  folk.]  Per- 
sons of  good  breeding  and  family.  It  is  now  used 
only  in  the  plural,  irentlefollcs,  and  this  use  is  vulgar. 

GEN'TLIi-UEART'ED,  a.  Having  a  kind  or  gentle 
disposition. 

GEN'TLE-MAN,  n.  [gentle,  that  is,  genteel,  and  man. 
So  in  Fr.  gentUhomme,  it.  gentiluvmo,  Sp.  gentilhombrc. 
See  Genteel.] 

1.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  in  Great  Britain, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman,  comprehend- 
ing noblemen.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  a  man  who, 
without,  a  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whose  ances- 
tors have  bjen  freemen.  In  this  sense,  gentlemen 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  nobility  and  yeo- 
manry. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  where  titles  and  distinc- 
tions of  rank  do  not  exist,  the  term  is  applied  to  men 
of  education  and  of  good  breeding,  of  every  occupa- 
tion. Indeed,  this  is  also  the  popular  practice  in 
Great  Britain.     Hence, 

3.  A  man  of  good  breeding,  politeness,  and  civil 
manners,  as  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  and 
clownish. 


A  plow 


t  on  'lis  legs  is  higher  than  e 


gentleman  on  his  knees. 
Franklin. 


4.  A  term  of  complaisance.  In  the  plural,  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  men  are  addressed  in  popular 
assemblies,  whatever  may  be  their  condition  or 
character. 

5.  In  Great  Britain,  the  servant  of  a  man  of  rank, 
who  attends  his  person.  Also,  a  prefix  to  his  official 
title  ;  as,  gentleman  usher,  one  who  walks  before  his 
master  and  introduces  strangers  into  his  presence;  gen- 
tleman server,  one  who  serves  up  the  feast.   Camden. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-€OM'MON-ER,     n.      The     highest 

class  of  commoners  at  Oxford  University. 
GEN'TLE-MAN-PEN'SION-ERS,  n.  pi.     In  England, 

a  band  of  forty  gentlemen,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 

the  king  to  and  from  the  royal  chapel.      Buchanan. 
GEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE,  )   a.     Pertaining  to  or  becom- 
GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,       \       ing  a  gentleman,  or  a  man 

of  good  family  and  breeding  ;  polite;  complaisant; 

as,  gentlemanly  manners. 
2.  lake  a  man  of  birth  and  good  breeding;  as,  a 

jrentlnnanl.il  officer. 
GEN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS,n.    Behavior  of  a  well-bred 

man.  Shenoood. 

GEN'TLE-MAN-S'HJP,  n.    duality  of  a  gentleman. 
SEN'TLE-NESS.B.    LSee  Gentle.]    Dignity  of  birth. 

[Little  used.] 

2.  Genteel  behavior.     [Obs.] 

3.  Softness  of  mariners  ;  mildness  of  temper  ; 
sweetness  of  disposition  ;  meekness. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sutTering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith.  —  Gal.  v. 

4.  Kindness  ;  benevolence.     [Obs.]  Sliuk. 

5.  Tenderness ;  mild  treatment. 
GEN'TLE-SIUP,  n.    The  deportment  of  a  gentleman. 

[Obs.]  Ascham. 

GEN'TLE-WOM-AN,  n.  [gentle  and  woman.]  A 
woman  of  good  family  or  of  good  breeding  ;  a 
woman  above  the  vulgar. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  the  person  of  one  of 
high  rank. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  a  female,  sometimes  ironi- 
cal. Dryden. 

GEN'TLE-VVOM-AN-LIKE,  a.  Becoming  a  gentle- 
woman. 


GEO 

GEN'TLY,  adv.  Softly  ;  meekly  ;  mildly ;  with  ten- 
derness. 

My  mistress  gently  chides  the  fault  I  made.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  violence,  roughness,  or  asperity.  Shak. 
GEN-TOO',  n.     [Port,  genlio,  a  gentile.] 

A  native  of  India  or  Hindoostan  ;  one  who  follows 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins.     [Not  used  in  India.] 

Eneyc. 
GEN'TRY,  n.    Birth  ;  condition  ;  rank  by  birth. 

SLak. 

2.  People  of  education  and  good  breeding.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  classes  of  people  between  the 
nobility  and  the  vulgar. 

3.  A  term  of  civility  ;  civility  ;  complaisance. 
[Obs.] 

GE-NO-FEEC'TION,  n.  [L.  genu,  the  knee,  and 
fi.ee.tia,  a  bending.] 

The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  wor- 
ship. Stillingfieet. 

GEN'lT-INE,  a.t  [L.  genuinus,  from  genus,  or  its  root. 
See  Gender.] 

Native  ;  belonging  to  the  original  stock  ;  hence, 
real  ;  natural :  true  ;  pure  ;  not  spurious,  false,  or 
adulterated.  The  Gaels  are  supposetl  to  be  genuine 
descendants  of  the  Celts.  Vices  and  crimes  are  the 
genuine  effects  of  depravity,  as  virtue  and  piety  are 
the  genuine  fruits  of  holiness.  It  is  supposed  we 
have  the  genuine  text  of  Homer. 

GEN'U-INE-LY,  adv.  Without  adulteration  orforeign 
admixture  ;  naturally.  Boyle. 

GEN'U-INE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  native,  or 
of  the  true  original ;  hence,  freedom  from  adultera- 
tion or  foreign  admixture;  freedom  from  anything 
false  or  counterfeit  ;  purity  ;  reality  ;  as,  the  genu- 
ineness of  Livy's  History  ;  the  genuineness  of  faith  or 
repentance. 

[Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  con- 
siders authenticity  and  genuineness  to  be  quite  dis- 
tinct, the  former  referring  to  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  detailed,  and  the  latter  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  containing  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  used  by  Bishop  Marsh  as  synonymous. — E.  H.  B.] 

Ge'NUS,  n. ;  pi.  Gen'era.  (It  would  be  desirable  to 
anglicize  the  plural  into  genuses.)  [L.  genus,  Gr. 
yevns,  Ir.  gein,  offspring,  race,  or  family,  Sans,  jana; 
hence,  kind,  sort.     See  Gender.] 

1.  In  logic,  that  which  has  several  species  under 
it ;  a  class  of  a  greater  extent  than  species  ;  a  uni- 
versal which  is  predicable  of  several  things  of  dif- 
ferent species.  Cyc. 

2.  In  natural  history,  an  assemblage  of  species  pos- 
sessing certain  characters  in  common,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  others.  It  is  subordinate 
to  class  and  order,  and  in  some  arrangements,  to 
tribe  and  family.  A  single  species,  possessing  cer- 
tain peculiar  characters,  which  belong  to  no  other 
species,  may  also  constitute  a  genus;  as  the  camel- 
opard  and  the  flamingo. 

3.  In  botany,  a  genus  consists  of  such  a  group  or 
assemblage  of  species  as  agree  both  structurally  and 
physiologically,  as  respects  the  organs  of  fructification, 
reproduction,  or  perpetuation,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  general  resemblance  in  habit. 

GE-O-CEN'TRIC,         (   a.     [Gr.  yn,  earth,  and  Ktv- 

GE-O-CEN'TRIC-AL,  ,       roov,  center.] 

A  term  denoting  the  position  of  a  celestial  object  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  in  contradistinction  to  heliocen- 
tric, as  seen  from  the  sun.  Olmsted. 

GE-OC'RO-NlTE,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  earth,  and  Kpovos, 
Saturn,  the  alchemistic  name  of  lead.] 

A  lead-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead.         Dana. 

Ge'ODE,  n.  [Gr.  yaiaSnc,  earthy,  from  jam  or  yn, 
earth.     Plin.  gaodes,  lib.  3G,  19.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  rounded  nodule  of  stone,  contain- 
ing a  small  cavity,  usually  lined  with  crystals,  though 
sometimes  with  other  matter.  The  cavity  is  also 
called  a  geode.  Geodes  frequently  consist  of  agate, 
chalcedony,  and  various  zeolites.  Dana. 

GE-O-DES'ie,  )         „      ,  .,„  „  .      .  , 

GE-O-DES'ie-AL,  \a-     Geodetlc-  Sedgwick. 

GE-OD'E-SY,  71.  [Gr.  j'£u<iattrta;  yn,  the  earth,  and 
<5<uco,  to  divide.] 

That  part  of  practical  geometry  which  has  for  its 
object  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  and  figure 
either  of  the  whole  earth  or  of  any  given  portion  of 
its  surface.  Brande. 

GE-O-DET'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  geodesy  or  its 

GE-O-DET'IC-AL,  \       measurements. 

GE-O-DIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [geode  and  L./cro.]  Produc- 
ing geodes. 

Ge'OG-NOST,  71.  [See  Geognosy.]  One  versed  in 
geognosy  ;  a  geologist. 

GE-OG-NOST'IC,         )  a.      Pertaining  to  a  knowl- 

GE-OG-NOST'  IC-AL,  j  edge  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth  ;  geological. 

GE-OG'NO-SY,  n.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  yvuaic, 
knowledge.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  science  of  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  earth  or  its  crust,  their 
structure,  position,  relative  situation,  and  properties. 

Clcaveland. 
[This  word  originated  among  the  German  mineral- 
ogists, and  is  synonymous  with  Geology.] 


GEO  j 

GE-O-GON'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  geogony,  or  tin'  for-   i 
mation  of  the  earth.  Humboldt.       , 

GE-OG'O-NY,  71.     [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  y.m,  gen- 
eration.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

GE-OG'RA-PHER,  71.  [See  Geography.]  One  who 
describes  that  part  of  this  globe  or  earth,  which  is 
exhibited  upon  the  surface,  as  the  continents,  isles, 
oceans,  seas,  lakes  rivers,  mountains,  countries,  &c. 
One  who  is  versed  in  geography,  or  one  who  com- 
piles a  treatise  on  the  subject. 

GE-O  GKAPH'IC,         la.     Relating  to  or  containing 

GE-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j  a  description  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  ;  pertaining  to  geography. 

GE-O-GRAPH'16-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  geographic*' 
manner;  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  describ- 
ing the  surface  of  the  earth. 

GE-OG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  ypaijm, 
description.] 

1.  Properly,  a  description  of  the  earth  or  terrestrial 
globe,  particularly  of  the  divisions  of  its  surface, 
natural  and  artificial,  and  of  the  position  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,  kingdoms,  states,  cities,  &c.  As  a 
science,  geography  includes  the  doctrine  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  astronomical  circles  or  divisions  of  the 
sphere,  by  which  the  relative  position  of  places  on  the 
globe  may  be  ascertained ;  and  usually  treatises  of 
geography  contain  some  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  of  their  government,  manners,  &c, 
and  an  account  of  the  principal  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the  earth. 
GE-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.      [See  Geology.]      Pertaining 

to  geology  ;  relating  to  the  science  01  the  earth  w 
terraqueous  globe.  • 

GE-OL'O-GIST,    j   7t.    One  versed  in  the  science  of 

GE-O-Lo'Gl-AN,  j       geology. 

GE-OL'O-GlZE,  v.  i.  To  study  geology ;  to  make  ge- 
ological investigations. 

GE-OL'O-GY,  h.  [Gr.  yi],  the  earth,  and  Xoyos,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and 
mineral  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  of 
its  physical  features.  Dana. 

The  science  of  the  compound  minerals  or  aggre- 
gate substances  which  compose  the  earth,  the  re- 
lations which  the  several  constituent  masses  bear  to 
each  other,  their  formation,  structure,  position,  and 
direction.  Clcaveland. 

Ge'O-MAN-CER,  ii.  [See  Geomancy.]  One  who 
foretells  or  divines,  by  means  of  lines,  figures,  or 
points,  on  the  ground  or  on  paper.  Eneyc. 

Ge'O-MAN-CY,  a.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  pavreia, 
divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  figures  or  lines, 
formed  by  little  dots  or  points,  originally  on  the 
earth,  and  afterwards  on  paper.  Eneyc. 

GE-O-MAN'TIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  geomancy. 

GE-OM'E-TER,  71.    [Gr.  ycautrpris.    See  Geometry.] 
One   skilled    in    geometry.     [See   Geometrician, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Watts. 

GE-O.M'E-TRAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  geometry. 

GE-O-MET'RIG,  )  r„,  , 

GE-O-MET'RIC-AL,  \   °"     fGl"  ycauerpiKOi.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  geometry. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry  ; 
done  by  geometry. 

3.  Disposed  according  to  geometry. 

Geometrical  ratio,  is  that  relation  between  quanti- 
ties which  is  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  one 
divided  by  the  other. 

Geometrical  proportion,  is  an  equality  of  geometri- 
cal ratios. 

duantities  are  in  geometrical  progression,  when 
they  increase  by  a  common  multiplier,  or  decrease 
by  a  common  divisor.  J.  Day. 

GE-O-MET'RIG-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  rules 
or  laws  of  geometry. 

GE-OM-E-TRI"CIAN,  (-trish'an,)  ?i.  One  skilled  in 
geometry  ;  a  geometer.  Watts. 

GE-OM'E-TRlZE,  v.  t.  To  act  according  to  the  laws 
of  geometry  ;  to  perform  geometrically.  Boyle. 

GE-OM'E-TRY,  71.  [Gr.  yeayaerpia;  yn,  the  earth, 
and  jitrpov.  measure.] 

Originally  and  properly,  the  art  of  measuring  the 
earth,  or  any  distances  or  dimensions  on  it.  But 
geometry  now  denotes  the  science  of  magnitude  in 
general,  the  mensuration  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids, 
with  their  various  relations.  Bailey.     Eneyc. 

GE-O-PON'IC,         J   a,     [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  ttovoc, 

GE-O-PON'IG-AL,  \       labor.] 

Pertaining  to  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  agriculture. 

GE-O-PON'IGS,  71.  The  art  or  science  of  cultivating 
the  earth.  Evelyn. 

GE-0-Ra.'MA,  71.  [Gr.  yn,  the  earth,  and  bpapa, 
view.] 

An  instrument  or  machine  which  exhibits  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  earth,  invented  in  Paris.  It  is 
a  hollow  sphere  of  forty  feet  diameter,  formed  by 
thirty-six  bars  of  iron  representing  the  parallels  and 
meridians,  and  covered  with  a  bluish  cloth,  intended 
to  represent  seas  and  lakes.  The  land,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  are  painted  on  paper  and  pasted  on  this  cover. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
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GEORGE,  ( jorje,)  n.    A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, worn  by  knights  of  the  garter.  Sliak. 
2.  A  brown  loaf.                                            Dryden, 
GEORGE-NO'BLE,  n.     A  gold  coin  in  the  time  of 

Henry  VIII.,  of  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  sterling. 
GEOR'Gie,  re.     [Gr.  yctooyiKoc,  rustic  j  yn  ar>d  epyov, 
labor.] 

A  rural  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  husbandry,  containing  rules  for  cultivating 
lands,  in  a  poetical  dress  ;  as,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 
GEOR'Gie,         \  a.    Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  agri- 
GEOR'GIC-AL,  1      culture  and  rural  affairs. 
GEOR'GI-UM  SI'DUS,   [L.]   The  name  first  given,  in 
honor  of  George  III.,  to  the  planet  Uranus,  which  see. 

Olmsted. 
GE-OS'€0-PY,  re.     [Gr.  yr,  and  vkottcoi.] 

Knowledge  of  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil,  obtained 
by  inspection.  Chambers. 

GE-OT'l'e,  a.     [Gr.  yn,  earth.] 

Belonging  to  earth  ;  terrestrial. 
Ge'RAH;   the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel,  or  nearly 

three  cents. 
GE  RA'NI-UM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  yepaviov,  from  ytpa- 
vuc,  a  crane.] 

Crane's-bill,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  numerous  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  fragrance 
or  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
Ge'RENT,  a.     [L.  gerens.] 

Bearing  ;  used  in  Vicegerent. 
GER'FAL-eON.  (jer'faw-kn.)     See  Gyrfalcon. 
GERM,"?!.     [L.  gcrmen.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  ovary  or  seed-bud  of  a  plant,  the 
rudiment  of  fruit  yet  in  embryo.  It  is  the  base  or  lower 
part  of  tiie  pistil,  which  in  the  progress  of  vegetation 
swells  and  becomes  the  seed-vessel.   Martyn.    Milne. 

2.  Origin  ;  first  principle  ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  springs  ;  as,  the  germ  of  civil  liberty,  or  of 
prosperity. 

GER'MAN,  a.     [L.  germanus,  a  brother  ;  Fr.  gertnain.] 
.1.  Cousins  german   are   the  sons  or  daughters  of 
brothers  or  sisters  ;  first  cousins. 

Q.  Related.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

GER'MAN,  a.     Belonging  to  Germany. 

GER'MAN,  re.  A  native  of  Germany  ;  and  by  ellip- 
sis, the  German  language. 

GER'MAN-SIL'VER,  n.  An  alloy  or  mixture  of  100 
parts  of  copper,  60  of  zinc,  and  40  of  nickel.   Graham. 

GER-MAN'DER,  re.  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of  the  genus  Veronica, 
and  the  common  and  water  germander,  of  the  genus 
Teucriuin. 

GER-M AN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Germany;  as,  the 
Germanic  body  or  confederacy. 

GER'MAN-ISM,  re.    An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

Chesterfield. 

GERM'EN,  n.  ,•  pi.  Germens.  Now  contracted  to 
Germ,  which  see.  [The  spelling  Germins  is  less  ac- 
curate.] 

GERM'IN-AL,  a.  [from  germen.  See  Germ.]  Per- 
taining to  a  germ  or  seed-bud.  Med.  Repos. 

GERM'IN-ANT,  a.     Sprouting. 

GERiVIN-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  germino,  from  ^rei-mcre.] 

To  sprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  shoot ;  to  begin  to  vegetate, 
as  a  plant  or  its  seed.  Bacon. 

(SERM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     To  cause  to  sprout.    [Unusual] 

Price. 

GERM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  Sprouting;  beginning  to 
vegetate. 

GERM-IN-A'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  sprouting ;  the  first 
beginning  of  vegetation  in  a  seed  or  plant. 

2.  The  time  in  which  seeds  vegetate,  after  being 
planted  or  sown.  Martyn. 

GE-RO-€OM'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  gerocomy. 
[Little  used.]  Smith. 

GE-ROC'O-MY,  re.     [Gr.  yeptov  and  ko/icco.] 

That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  proper 
regimen  for  old  people. 

GER'UND,  re.     [L.  gerundium,  from  gero,  to  bear.] 
In  the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind  of  verbal  noun,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  participle.  Encyc. 

GE-RUND'I-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
gerund. 

GES'LING,  for  Gosling.  North  of  England. 

GEST,  re.     [L.  gestum,  from  gero,  to  carry,  to  do.] 

1.  A  deed,  action,  or  achievement.     [Obs.] 

2.  Show;  representation.     [Obs.]  [Spenser. 

3.  [Fr.  gite,  for  giite,  from  gesir,  to  lie.]  A  stage 
in  traveling ;  so  much  of  a  journey  as  is  made  with- 
out resting  ;  or,  properly,  a  rest ;  a  stop.     [Obs.] 

Brown. 

4.  A  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days  and  stages 
prefixed  in  the  journeys  of  the  English  kings,  many 
of  which  are  extant  in  the  herald's  office.   Hanmer. 

GES-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  gestatio,  from  gero,  to  cany.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the  womb  from 
conception  to  delivery  ;  pregnancy.       Ray.     Coze. 

2.  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  ornaments. 

Brown. 
-3.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne  or  carried,  as  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the  exertion  of 
his  own  powers  ;  passive  exercise.        Med.  Rcpos. 
GES'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  gestation  or  preg- 
nancy. 
2.  That  may  be  carried  or  worn.  Brown. 


GET 

GES'TIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  deeds ;  legendary. 

Goldsmith. 
2.  Relating  to  bidily  motion,  as  in  the  dance. 

Sir  TV.  Scott. 
GES-TICII-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  gesticulor,  from  gestum, 
gero,  to  bear  or  carry,  or  gestio.] 

To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking  r  to 

use  postures.  Herbert. 

GES-TIC'lJ-LATE,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  gesture  ;  to 

-  act.  B.  Jonson. 

GES-TIG'U-La-TING,  ppr.    Making  gestures,  as  in 

speaking. 
GES-TIC-IJ-La'TION,  re.     [L.  gesticulatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  gestures  to  express  passion 
or  enforce  sentiments. 

2.  Gesture;  a  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  in  speak- 
ing, or  in  representing  action  or  passion,  and  enforc- 
ing arguments  and  sentiments. 

3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions. 
GES-TI€'U-La-TOR,  7i.    One  that  shows  postures,  or 

makes  gestures. 
GES-TIC'II-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Representing  in  gestures. 

JYarton. 
GES'TOR,  re.     One  who  relates  the  gestes  or  achieve 

ments  of  distinguished  personages.  [OJs.]  Chaucer 
GES'TIJR-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  gesture. 
GES'TljRE,  (jest'yur,)  re.     [L.  gestus,  from  gero,  to 

bear,  to  do  ;  Fr.  gcslc.] 

1.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of 
sentiment  or  passion  ;  any  action  or  posture  intended 
to  express  an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment or  opinion.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  actions  or 
movements  of  the  hands  and  face,  and  should  be 
suited  to  the  subject.  Encyc. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body  or  limbs 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  Afflton. 

GES'TIJRE,  v.  t.    To  accompany  with  gesture  or  ac- 
tion. Hooker.     Wotton. 

GES'TtJR-JSD,   pp.     Accompanied   with    gesture  or 
action. 

GES'TURE-LESS,  a.     Free  from  gestures. 

GES'TtJRE-MENT,  ?i.     Act  of  making  gestures. 

GES'TUR-ING,  ppr.     Accompanying  with  gesture  or 
action. 

GET,  v.  t.;  pret.  Got,  [Gat,  obs. ;]  pp.  Got,  Gotten 
[Sax.  getan,  gytan,  or  geatan,  to  get ;  agytan,  to  know 
or  understand  ;  angitan,  andgitan,  to  find,  to  under- 
stand. The  Danish  has  furgietter,  to  forget,  but  giet- 
ter  signifies  to  guess,  or  to  suppose,  to  think  ;  the 
Swedish  also  has  forg'dta,  to  forget,  to  give  to  obliv- 
ion, ex  animo  cjicere.  The  simple  verb  gictter,  gdta, 
coincides  with  the  D.  gicten,  G.  giesscn,  to  cast,  to 
pour  out,  to  found,  as  vessels  of  metal,  Sax.  geotan. 
To  get,  then,  is,  primarily,  to  throw,  and  with  re- 
spect to  acquisition,  it  is  to  rush  on  and  seize.  The 
Italian  has  cottare,  to  get ;  raccatlare,  to  regain,  to 
acquire.  Qu.  Sp.  rescalar,  Port,  rcsgatar,  to  redeem, 
to  ransom.     See  Rescue.] 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of, 
by  almost  any  means.  We  get  favor  by  kindness; 
we  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy  ;  we  get 
land  by  purchase  ;  we  get  praise  by  good  conduct ; 
and  we  get  blame  by  doing  injustice.  The  merchant 
should  get  a  profit  on  his  goods  ;  the  laborer  should 
get  a  due  reward  for  his  labor  ;  most  men  get  what 
they  can  for  their  goods  or  for  their  services.  Get 
differs  from  acquire,  as  it  does  not  always  express 
permanence  of  possession,  wnlch  is  the  appropriate 
sense  of  acquire.  We  get  a  book  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
by  borrowing,  we  do  not  acquire  it ;  but  we  get  or 

2.  To  have.  [acquire  an  estate. 

Thou  hast  got  the  iace  of  a  man.  Herbert. 

This  is  a  most  common,  but  gross  abuse  of  this 
word.  We  constantly  hear  it  said,  I  have  got  no 
corn,  I  have  got  no  money,  she  has  got  a  fair  com- 
plexion, when  the  person  means  only,  I  have  no 
corn,  I  have  no  money,  she  has  a  fair  complexion. 

3.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate.      Locke. 

4.  To  learn  ;  as,  to  get  a  lesson. 

5.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce  ;  to  persuade. 
Though  the  king  could  not  gel  him  to  engage  in  a  life  of  busi- 
ness. Spectator. 

[This  is  not  elegant.] 

b.  To  procure  to  be.  We  could  not  get  the  work 
done.     [JVut  elegant.] 

To  get  off;  to  put  off;  to  take  or  pull  off;  as,  to 
get  off  a  garment ;  also,  to  remove  ;  as,  to  get  off  a 
ship  from  shoals. 

2.  To  sell  ;  to  dispose  of;  as,  to  get  off  goods. 

To  get  on ;  to  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ;  as,  to 
get  on  a  coat ;  to  get  on  boots. 

To  get  in ;  to  collect  and  shelter ;  to  bring  under 
cover ;  as,  to  get  in  corn. 

To  get  out ;  to  draw  forth  ;  as,  to  get  out  a  secret. 

2.  To  draw  out  ;  to  disengage. 

To  get  the  day;  to  win  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  gain  the 
victory. 

To  get  together  ;  to  collect  ;  to  amass. 

To  get  over;  to  surmount;  to  conquer;  to  pass 
without  being  obstructed  ;  as,  to  get  over  difficulties  ; 
also,  to  recover  ;  as,  to  get  over  sickness. 

To  get  above ;  to  surmount ;  to  surpass. 


•  GHO 

To  get  up  ;  to  prepare  for  coming  before  the  public ; 
to  bring  forward. 

With  a  pronoun  following,  it  signifies  to  betake  ; 
to  remove  ;  to  go  ;  as,  get  you  to  bed  ;  get  thee  out 
of  the  land.  But  this  mode  of  expression  can  hardly 
be  deemed  elegant. 
GET,  v.  i.  To  arrive  at  any  place  or  state  ;  followed 
by  some  modifying  word,  and  sometimes  implying 
difficulty  or  labor  ;  as, 

To  get  away,  or  away  from  ;  to  depart  ;  to  quit  ;  to 
leave  ;  or  to  disengage  one's  self  from. 

To  get  among ;  to  arrive  in  the  midst  of ;  to  be- 
come one  of  a  number. 

To  get  before  j  to  arrive  in  front,  or  more  forward. 

To  get  behind ;  to  fall  in  the  rear  ;  to  lag. 

To  get  back ;  to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one 
departed  ;  to  return. 

To  get  clear ;  to  disengage  one's  self;  to  be  released, 
as  from  confinement,  obligation,  or  burden;  also,  to 
be  freed  from  danger  or  embarrassment. 

To  get  down ;  to  descend  ;  to  come  from  an  eleva- 
tion. 

To  get  home ;  to  arrive  at  one's  dwelling. 

To  get  in  or  into;  to  arrive  within  an  inclosure,  or 
a  mixed  body  ;  to  pass  in  ;  to  insinuate  one's  self. 

To  get  loose  or  free  ;  to  disengage  one's  self ;  to  be 
released  from  confinement. 

To  get  off;  to  escape  ,  to  depart  ;  to  get  clear ;  also, 
to  alight ;  to  descend  from. 

To  get  out ;  to  depart  from  an  inclosed  place,  or 
from  confinement ;  to  escape  ;  to  free  one's  self  from 
embarrassment. 

To  get  along  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance. 

To  get  rid  of;  to  disengage  one's  self  from  ;  also, 
to  shift  off  ;  to  remove. 

To  get  together;  to  meet ;  to  assemble  ;  to  convene. 

To  get  up  ;  to  arise  ;  to  rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat ; 
also,  to  ascend  ;  to  climb. 

To  get  through ;  to  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond  any  thing  ;  also,  to  finish  ;  to  accomplish. 

To  get  quit  of;  to  get  rid  of;  to  shift  off,  or  to  dis- 
engage one's  self  from. 

To  get  forxoard ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance ;  also,  to 
prosper;  to  advance  in  wealth. 

To  get  near  ;  to  approach  within  a  small  distance. 

To  get  ahead  ;  to  advance  ;  to  prosper. 

To  get  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance. 

To  get  a  mile  or  other  distance;  to  pass  over  it  in 
traveling. 

To  get  at ;  to  reach  ;  to  make  way  to. 

To  get  asleep  ;  to  fall  asleep. 

To  get  drunk;  to  become  intoxicated. 

To  get  between  ;  to  arrive  between. 

To  get,  to  ;  to  reach  ;  to  arrive. 
GET'TER,   re.    One  who  gets,  gains,  obtains,  or  ac- 

2.  One  who  begets  or  procreates.  [quires. 

GET'TING,    ppr.      Obtaining;    procuring;    gaining; 

winning  ;  begetting. 
GET'TING,  re.    The  act  of  obtaining,  gaining,  or  ac- 
quiring ;  acquisition. 

Get  wisdom;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  — 
Prov.  iv. 

2.  Gain  ;  profit.  Swift. 

GEWGAW,  re.  [Qu.  Sax.  ge-gaf,  a  trifle,  or  Fr.  joujou, 
a  plaything,  or  from  the  root  of  gaud   joy,  jewel.] 

A  showy  trifle  ;  a  pretty  thing  of  little  worth  ;  a 
toy  ;  a  bauble  ;  a  spendid  plaything. 

A  heavy  geiogaio,  called  a  crown.  Dryden. 

GEWGAW,  a.     Showy  without  value.  Lam. 

GEY'SER,  re.  [Icelandic,  raging  or  roaring.]  The 
name  of  certain  fountains  in  Iceland,  which  spout 
forth  boiling  water.  Mantell. 

GHAST'FUL,  a.     [See  Ghastly.]     Dreary  ;  dismal ; 

fit  for  walking  ghosts.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GHAST'FUL-LY,  adv.     Frightfully.  Pope. 

GHAST'LI-NESS,  re.  |  from  ghastly.]  Horror  of 
countenance  ;  a  deathlike  look  ;  resemblance  of  a 
ghost ,  paleness. 
GHAST'LY,  a.  [Sax.  gasllic  fiom  gasi,  spirit,  G. 
geist,  D.  gcest.  In  Sax  gast  is  both  a  ghost  and  a 
g7tcst,  both  from  the  same  radical  sense,  to  move,  to 
rush  ;  lr.  gaisim,  to  flow  ;  Eng.  gush,  gust.]  9 

1.  Like  a  ghost  in  appearance  ;  deathlike  ;  pale  ; 
dismal  ;  as,  &  ghostly  face  ;  ghastly  smiles.  Milton. 

2.  Horrible;  shucking;  dreadful. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds.  Milton. 

GHAST'NESS,  re.     Ghastliness.     [Not  used.]    Shak. 

GHAUT,  re.     gin.  gate.]     In  the  East  Indies,  literally, 
a  pass  through  a  mountain  ;  hence,  also,  a  range  or 
chain  of  mountains. 
2.  Stairs  descending  to  a  river.  Malcom. 

GHk'BER,  and  GHE'BRE,  re.    See  Gueber. 

GHEE,  re.  In  the  East  Indies,  butter  clarified  by  boil- 
ing, and  thus  converted  into  a  kind  of  oil.  Malcom. 

GHER'KIN,  (gur'kin,)  re.     [G.  gurke,  a  cucumber.] 
A  small  pickled  cucumber.  Skinner. 

GHESS,  for  Guess.     [JVot  used.] 

GHIB'EL-LINE,  (gib'e-lin,)  n.  One  of  a  faction  in 
Italy,  in  the  13th  century,  which  favored  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  and  opposed  the  Guelfs,  or  adherents 
of  the  popes.  Brandt 

GHoLE,   (gole,)    Jt.     An    imaginary  demon    among 
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GIB 

Eastern  nations,  who  was  supposed  to  prey  on   hu- 
man bodies.    The  word  is  more  properly  Ghoul. 
GHOST,  (gost,)  n.     [Sax.  gast ;  G.  geist ;  D.  geest ;  Ir. 
gasda.     See  Ghastly.] 

1.  Spirit ;  the  soul  of  man.  Shak. 
In  this  sense  seldom  used.     But  hence, 

2.  The  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ;  the  soul  or  spirit 
separate  from  the  body  ;  an  apparition. 

The  mighty  ghost*  of  our  great  Harrys  rose.  Dryden. 

Tu  gioe  up  the  ghost,  is  to  die ;  to  yield  up  the 
breather  spirit ;  to  expire.  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  third  person  in  the  adora- 
ble Trinity.  Scripture. 
GHOST,  v.  i.     To  die  ;  to  expire.     [Obs.]        Sidney. 
GHOST,  v.  U    To  haunt  with  an  apparition.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 
GUOST'LESS,  a.    Without  life  or  spirit.     [Wot  used.] 

Sherwood. 
GHOSTLIKE,  a.    Withered;  having  sunken   eyes; 

ghaiitly.  Sherwood. 

GHOST'LI-NESS,    n.     Spiritual     tendency.      [Little 

used.]  Johnson. 

GHOST'LY,  a.    Spiritual ;   relating  to  the  soul ;  not 
carnal  or  secular. 

Save  and  delcnd  us  from  our  ghostly  enemies.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Spiritual ;  having  a  character  from  religion  ;  as, 
a  ghostly  father.  Shale. 

3.  Pertaining  to  apparitions.  Alccnside. 
GHOUL,  (gool,)  n.     An  imaginary  evil  being  among 

Eastern  nations,  which  preyed  on  human  bodies. 

T.  Moore. 
GlAL-LO-L't'NO,  n.     [It.  giatlo  ;  Eng.  yellow.] 

A  fine  yellow  pigment,  much  used  under  the  name 
of  Mtplc's  yellow.  Encyc. 

GIAM'BEUX,  (zham'bo,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.jambe,  the  leg.] 
Greaves  ;  armor  for  tlie  legs.  [  Obs.]  Spenser. 
GI'ANT,  n.  [Fr.  geant;  Sp.  gigante;  It.  id.;  L.  gi- 
gas;  Gr.  ytyas,  probably  from  j  n,  the  earth,  and 
J.HCJ  or  ytwpat.  The  word  originally  signified 
earth-born,  terrigena.  The  ancients  believed  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  be  produced  from 
the  ground,  and  to  lie  of  enormous  size.] 

1.  A  man  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  buld  emprise.  Milton. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or  powers, 
bodily  or  intellectual.  The  judge  is  a  giant  in  his 
profession. 

Giant's  Causcioay ;  a  vast  collection  of  basaltic  pil- 
lars in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.        Encyc. 
GI'ANT,  a.     Like  a  giant ;  extraordinary  in   size  or 
strength  ;  as,  giant  brothers  ;  a  giant  son. 

Dryden.     Pope. 
Gr' ANT-ESS,  ii.     A  female  giant ;  a  female  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  stature.  S/talc. 
Gl'ANT-FEN'NEL,  n.     A  large,  coarse-looking  herb, 
of  the  genus    Ferula.      The   stalk   of  the  common 
species  was   formerly  used  as  a  rod  to  punish  chil- 
dren.                                                                   Loudon. 
GI'ANT-IZE,  v.  i.     To  play  the  giant.         Sherwood. 
GI'ANT-KILL-ING,  a.     Killing  or  destroying  giants. 

Cowper. 
GT'ANT-LIKE,  )  a.    Of  unusual  size ;   resembling  a 
GI'ANT-LY,       |      giant  in  bulk  or  stature  ;  gigantic  ; 
huge.  South. 

[Giantly  is  not  much  used.] 
GT'ANT-RY,  n.     The  race  of  giants.     [Little  used.] 
Gl'ANT-SHIP,  n.    The  state,  quality,  or  character  of 
a  giant. 

His  gianlship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen.  Milton. 

GIAOUR,  (jowr,)  n.     [Infidel.]     A  name  given,  by 
Turks,  to  unbelievers  in  Mohammedanism,  and  es- 
pecially to  Christians. 
GUi,  71.    A  cat.    [JVot  in  use.]  Skelton. 

GIB,  d.  i.    To  act  like  a  cat  ;  to  caterwaul. 

Beaum.  fy  Fl. 
GfBBE,  7i.     An  old,  worn-out  animal.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
GIB'BED,  a.     Having  been  caterwauling.     [Obs.] 

J.  Bulwer. 
GIB'BER,  v.  i.     [See  Gabble.     It  is  probably  allied  to 
gabble,  and  to  jabber.] 

To  speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
GIB'BEF-ISH,  n.     [f rum  gibber.]     Rapid  and  inartic- 
ulate   talk ;     unintelligible    language ;    unmeaning 
words. 
GIB'ltER-lSH,  a.     Unmeaning,  as  words.         Swift. 
GlIl'BET,  7t.     [Fr.  gibct;  Arm.  gibel.] 

1.  A  gallows  ;  a  post  or  machine  in  form  of  a  gal- 
lows, on  which  notorious  malefactors  are  hanged  in 
chains,  and  on  which  their  bodies  are  suffered  to  re- 
main, as  spectacles  in  terrorem.  Swift. 

2.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  which  the 
pulley  is  fixed.  Brnnde. 

GIB'BET,  o.  t.    To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or 

gallows. 
2.  To  hang  or  expose  on  any  thing  going  traverse, 

as  the  beam  of  a  gibbet.  Shak. 

GIB'UET-ED,  pp.     Hanged  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
GIB'BET-ING,  ppr.  Hanging  and  exposing  on  a  gibbet. 
GIB'BiER.n.     [Fr.]     Wild  fowl ;  game.     [JVot  used.] 
GIB'-BOOM.     SeeJiB-BooM.  [Addison. 


(ill) 

GIB-BOSE',  a.  [L.  giliba.]  Humped  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more  large 
elevations.  Brande. 

GIB-BOS'I-TY,  7i.  [Fr.  gibbositi,  from  L.  gibbosus. 
See  Gibbous.] 

Protuberance  ;  a  round  or  swelling  prominence  ; 
convexity.  Ray. 

GIB'BOUS,  a.  [L.  gibbus  ;  Fr.  gibbeux;  It.  gibhoso  ; 
Sp.  giboso  ;  Gr.  Kvipoc,  from  kvittoj,  to  bend.  Class 
Gb,No.  1,2,3,4,  5.1 

1.  Swelling;  protuberant;  convex.  The  moon  is 
gibbous  between  the  quarters  and  the  full  moon,  the 
enlightened  part  being  then  convex. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibbous  member.     Wiseman. 

2.  Hunched  ;  hump-backed  ;  crook-backed. 

Brown. 

GIB'BOUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  gibbous  or  protuberant 
form.  Eaton. 

GIB'BOUS-NESS,  71.  Protuberance  ;  a  round  prom- 
inence ;  convexity.  [This  word  is  preferable  to 
Gibbosity.] 

GIBBS'ITE,  re.  A  mineral  found  at  Richmond,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  named  in  honor  of  George  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  American  Geological  Society. 
It  occurs  is  irregular  stalactical  masses,  which  pre- 
sent an  aggregation  of  elongated,  tuberous  branches, 
parallel  and  united.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  the 
fibers  radiating  from  an  axis.  Its  colors  are  a  dirty 
white,  greenish  white,  and  grayish.  It  is  a  hydrate 
of  alumina. 

GIB'CAT,  7i.     A  he-cat,  or  an  old  worn-out  cat.  Shak. 

GIBE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  gabban ;  Fr.  gaber  ;  It.  gabbare.  (See 
Gabble.)  The  sense  is  probably  to  throw  or 
cast  at,  or  make  mouths.  But  See  Class  Gb,  No.  67, 
79.1 

To  cast  reproaches  and  sneering  expressions;  to 
rail  at ;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic  words ;  to  flout ; 
to  fleer ;  to  scoff. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

GIBE,  v.  t.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words  ; 
to  deride  ;  to  scoff  at$  to  treat  with  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions ;  to  taunt. 

Dniw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them, 

From  their  features,  while  1  gibe  them.  Swift. 

GIBE,  n.  An  expression  of  censure  mingled  with 
contempt ;  a  scoff;  a  railing  ;  an  expression  of  sar- 
castic scorn. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  the  notable  scorns, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  lace.  Shah. 

GIB'ER,  «.  One  who  utters  reproachful,  censorious, 
and  contemptuous  expressions,  or  who  casts  cutting, 
sarcastic  reflections  ;  one  who  derides  ;  a  scoffer. 

B.  Jonson. 

GIB'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  reproachful,  contemptuous, 
and  censorious  words  ;  scoffing. 

GIB'ING-LY,  adv.  .  With  censorious,  sarcastic,  and 
contemptuous  expressions  ;  scornfully.  Shak. 

GIB'LET,  a.     Made  of  giblets  ;  as,  a  giblet  pie. 

GIB'LETS,  71.  pi.  [(ill".  Fr.  gibicr,  game,  or  Goth. 
gibla,  a  wing.     See  Gip.] 

Those  parts  of  a  goose,  or  other  fowl,  which  are 
cut  off  or  taken  out  before  roasting,  as  the  head, 
feet,  pinions,  the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c.  ;  a  con- 
siderable article  in  cookery  ;  as,  to  boil  or  stew  gib- 
lets. It  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  except  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  a  giblet-pie. 

GIB'STAFF,  ti.  A  staff  to  gauge  water  or  to  push  a 
boat ;  formerly,  a  staff  used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the 
stage.  Diet. 

GID'DI-ED,  (gid'did,)  pp.     Made  to  reel. 

GID'DI-LY,  ado.  [See  Giddy.]  With  the  head  seem- 
ing to  turn  or  reel. 

2.  Inconstantly  ,  unsteadily  ;  with  various  turn- 
ings ;  as,  to  roam  about  giddily.  Donne. 

3.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  negligently.  Shale. 
GID'DI-NESS,  ii.  The  state  of  being  giddy  or  vertig- 
inous ;  vertigr,  a  sensation  of  reeling  or  whirling, 
when  the  body  loses  the  power  of  preserving  its 
balance  or  a  steady  attitude,  or  when  objects  at  rest 
appear  to  reel,  tremble,  or  whirl ;  a  swimming  of 
the  head. 

2.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness;  mutability.  Bacon. 

3.  Frulic;  wantonness;  levity.     Donne.     South. 
GID'DY,  a.     [Sax.  gidig.     Class  Gd.'J 

1.  Vertiginous;  reeling;  whirling;  having  in  the 
head  a  sensation  of  a  circular  motion  or  swimming  ; 
or  having  lost  the  power  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  the  body,  and  therefore  wavering  and  inclined  to 
fall,  as  in  the  case  of  some  diseases,  and  of  drunk- 
enness. In  walking  on  timber  aloft,  or  looking 
down  a  precipice,  we  are  apt  to  be  giddy. 

2.  That  renders  giddy  ;  that  induces  giddiness  ; 
as,  a  giddy  hight  ;  a  giddy  precipice.  Prior. 

3.  Rotary;  whirling;  running  round  with  celerity. 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

4.  Inconstant ;  unstable  ;  changeable. 

You  are  as  giddy  ami  volatile  as  ever.  Swift. 

5.  Heedless  ;  thoughtless  ;  wild  ;  roving.  Rowe. 

6.  Tottering;  unfixed. 


As  we  have  paced  along 
Upon  the  gutdy  looting  ol  the  hatches. 


Shak. 


GIG 

7.  Intoxicated  ;  elated  to  thrughtlessness  ;  ren- 
dered wild  by  excitement  or  joy. 

Art  thou  not  giddy  with  the  fashion  too  ?  Shale. 

GID'DY,  v.  i.     To  turn  quick.  Chapman. 

GID'DY,  v.  t.    To  make  reeling  or  unsteady. 

Farindon. 

GID'DY-BRaIN-£D,  a.  Careless;  thoughtless;  un- 
steady. Otway. 

GID'DY-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  person  without  thought 
or  judgment. 

GrD'DY-HEAD-ED,  a.  Heedless;  unsteady;  vola- 
tile ;  incautious.  Donne. 

GID'DY-PaC-£D,  (-past,)  a.    Moving  irregularly. 

Shak. 

GIE  ;  a  contraction  of  Guide.     [JVot  in  use.]   Chaucer. 

GIER'-EA-GLE,  (jer'-)  n.     [Q.U.  D.  gier,  a  vulture.] 
A  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  mentioned  in  Leviticus 
xi.  18. 

GlE'SECK-ITE,  7t.  [from  Sir  C  Giesecke.]  A  min- 
eral occurring  in  six-sided  prisms,  having  a  greasy 
luster.  It  has  been  considered  identical  with 
elaolite.  Dana. 

GIF,  v.  t.     [from  Sax.  gif,  from  gifan,  to  give.] 
The  old  but  true  spelling  of  If. 

GIFT,  Ti.t  [from  give.]  A  present ;  any  thing  given 
or  bestowed  ;  any  thing,  the  property  of  which  is 
voluntarily  transferred  by  one  person  to  another 
without  compensation  ;  a  donation.  It  is  applicable 
to  any  thing  movable  or  immovable. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  or  conferring.  Milton. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  giving  or  bestowing. 
The  prince  has  the  gift  of  many  lucrative  offices. 

4.  An  offering  or  oblation. 

If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  allnr.  —  Matt.  T. 

5.  A  reward. 

Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself.  — Dan.  v. 

6.  A  bribe;  any  thing  giver,  to  corrupt  the  judg- 
ment. 

gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.  — 

7.  Power ;  faculty ;  some  quality  or  endowment 
conferred  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  ;  as,  the  gift  of 
wit ;  the  gift  of  ridicule.  Addison. 

GIFT,  v.  t.    To  endow  with  any  power  or  faculty. 

GIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any 
power  or  faculty  ;  furnished  with  any  particular  tal- 
ent. 

GIFT'ED-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  gifted.  Echard. 

GIFT'ING,  ppr.    Endowing  with  any  power  or  faculty. 

GIG,  ti.  t.     [L.  gigno.] 

1.  To  engender.     [JVot  in  use.]  Dryden. 

2.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fishgig. 

GIG,  71.  [It.  giga,  a  jig  ;  Fr.  gigue,  a  jig,  a  romp  ;  Sw. 
giga,  a  jewsharp  ;  Ice.  gigia,  a  fiddle.] 

The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  lively  motion. 
Hence, 

1.  A  top  or  whirligig  ;  any  little  thing  that  is 
whirled  round  in  play.  Locke. 

2.  A  light  carriage,  with  one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  chair  or  chaise. 

3.  A  fiddle. 

4.  A  dart  or  harpoon.     [See  Fishgig.] 

5.  A  small  ship's-boat,  designed  for  rapid  motion. 

6.  An  active,  playful,  or  wanton  person. 

7.  Gigs,  or  gig-machines,  are  rotatory  cylinders,  cov- 
ered with  wire  teeth  for  teazling  woolen  cloth. 

Brande. 
GI-GAN-TE'AN,  a.     [L.  giganteus.     See  Giant.] 

Like  a  giant ;  mighty.  More. 

GI-GAN'TIt'.,  a.     [L.  giganticus.] 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  ;  very  large  ;  huge  ;  like  a 
giant.     A  man  of  gigantic  stature. 

2.  Enormous  ;  very  great  or  mighty ;  as,  gigantic 
deeds  ;  gigantic  wickedness. 

[Gigantical  and  GiGANTir*E,/or  Gigantic,  rarely 
or  never  used.] 
GI-GAN-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  ytyas,  a  giant,  and  Ao- 
yoc,  discourse.] 
An  account  or  description  of  giants. 
Gi-GAN-TO,U'A-eHY,74.   [Gr.  yty  as,  giant,  and  ua\.i, 
fight.] 

The  fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 
GIG'GLE,  n.     [Sax.  gcagl;  Scot,  geek.] 

A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or 

breath. 

GIG'GLE,  i'.  7.     [D.  gichgclen  ;  Snx.gcatrl;  a  laugh  or 

sneer,  and  gagol,  sportive,  wanton  ;  It.  jrhignare,  to 

simper,  ghignaziare,  to  laugh  or  grin.     In  Ir.  giglim 


is  to  tickle  ;  Gr. 


■1 


To  laugh  witli  short  catches  of  the  breath  or  voice; 
to  laugh  in  a  silly,  puerile  manner  ;  to  titter  ;  to  grin 
with  childish  levitv  or  mirth.  Garrick. 

GIG'GLER,  71.     One  that  giggles  or  titters. 
GIG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Laughing  with  short  catches  ; 

tittering. 
GIG'GLING,  71.    The  act  of  laughing  with  short  catch- 
es ;  tittering. 
GIG'LET,  )  n.     [Sax.  gragl,  wanton  ;   Fr.  giguer    to 
GIG'LOT,  \      romp,  to  frisk.     See  Gia.] 

A  wanton  ;  a  lascivious  girl.  Shak. 

GIG'LOT,  a.     Giddy;  light;  inconstant;  wanton. 

Shak. 
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GIL 

GlG'oT,  (jig'6,)  n.     [Fr.]     In  cookery,  a  term  applied 

to  a  leg  of  mutton. 
GIL'BERT-INE,  71.  One  of  a  religious  order,  so  named 

from  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire, 

England. 
GIL'BERT-INE,  a.    Belonging  to  the  monastic  order 

mentioned  above.  Weaver. 

GILD,  v.  t.  ;  -pret.  and  pp.  Gilded  or  Gilt.     [Sax.  gil- 

duu,  gyldan,  gcldan,  to  pay  a  debt,  to  gild,  and  gild, 

tribute,  tax,  toll ;  D.  and  G.  geld,  money  ;  Dan.  gield, 

a  debt ;  Sw.  gold.     To  gild  is  to  cover  with  gold  ;  G. 

vergolden  ;   D.  vergulden  ;   Dan.  forgylder  ,"  Sw.  for- 

gylla :  from  gold,  or  its  root,  Dan.  guul,  Sw.  gul,  Sax. 

gealew,  yellow,  connected  with   Ir.  geal,  W.  golau, 

light,  bright.     Class  Gl,  No.  6,  7.] 

1.  To  overlay  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  powder, 
or  in  amalgam  with  quicksilver  ;  to  overspread  with 
a  thin  covering  of  gold  ;  as,  the  gilt  frame  of  a  mir- 
ror. Oyc. 

Her  joy  in  grided  chariots  when  alive, 

And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive.  Pope. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter.  Sliak. 

3.  To  adorn  with  luster  ;  to  render  bright. 

No  more  llie  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn.  Pope. 

4    To  illuminate  ;  to  brighten.  South. 

Let  oft  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 

Gild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.  Trumhull. 

5.  To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  appear- 
ance ;  to  recommend  to  favor  and  reception  by  super- 
ficial decoration  ;  as,  to  gild  (lattery  or  falsehood. 

GILD' ED,  vi1-  or  a.  Overlaid  with  gold  leaf,  or  a  thin 
coating  of  gold  ;  illuminated. 

GILD'ER,  n.  One  who  gilds  ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  overlay  things  with  gold. 

2.  A  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  twenty  stivers, 
about  38  cents,  or  one  shilling  and  ninepence  ster- 
ling.    It  is  usually  written  Guilder. 

GILD'ING,  ppr.  Overlaying  with  gold;  giving  a  fair 
external  appearance. 

GILD'ING,  n.    The  art  or  practice  of  overlaying  things 
with  gold  leaf,  or  a  thin  coating  of  gold. 
2.  That  which  is  laid  on  in  overlaying  with  gold. 

GILL,  n.  [Sw.  gel;  Sp.  agalla,  a  gland  in  the  throat; 
a  gall-nut,  a  wind-gall  on  a  horse,  the  beak  of  a  shut- 
tle, and  tile  gill  of  a  fish  ;  Port,  guelra,  or  guerra. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  gill  is  a  shoot  or  promi- 
nence, the  fringe-like  substance,  not  the  aperture. 
In  Danish,  gilder  signifies  to  geld,  and  to  cut  off  the 
gills  of  herrings,  and  in  Scot,  gil  or  gul  is  a  crack  or 
fissure.] 

1.  The  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes,  consisting  of 
a  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch,  attached  to  the  bones  of 
the  head,  and  furnished  on  the  exterior  convex  side 
with  a  multitude  of  fleshy  leaves,  or  fringed  vascu- 
lar fibrils,  resembling  plumes,  and  of  a  red  color  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-open- 
ing, and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the 
fibrils.  Other  animals  also  breathe  by  gills,  as  frogs 
in  their  tadpole  state,  lobsters,  &.C.  Ed.  Encyc. 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  (he  gills.  Ray. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl  or 
bird.  Bacon. 

3.  The  flesh  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  or 
under  the  chin.  Bacon.     Swift. 

4.  In  England,  a  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on 
which  timber  is  conveyed.     [Local.] 

5.  A  woody  glen;  a  place  between  steep  banks, 
and  a  rivulet  flowing  through  it ;  a  brook.     [Local.] 

GILL'-FLAP,  «.  A  membrane  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the  gill- 
opening. 

GILL'-FLIRT,  n.  A  sportive  or  wanton  girl ;  the  same 
as  Jill-Flirt. 

GILL'-LID,  it.     The  covering  of  the  gills. 

GILL'-  5-P.EN-ING,  n.  The  aperture  of  a  fish,  or  other 
animal,  by  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  gills. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

GILL,  n.  [Low  L.  gilla,  g'dlo,  or  gello,  a  drinking- 
glass,  a  gill.  This"word  has  the  same  elementary 
letters  as  Gr.  v-cn'Aoj,  a  pail  or  bucket,  and  Eng.  gal- 
lon, probably  from  one  of  the  roots  in  Gl,  which  sig- 
nify to  hold  or  contain.] 

A  measure  of  capacity  containing  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pint.  Encyc. 

GILL,  n.    A  plant,  ground-ivy,  of  the  genus  Glechoma. 
2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground-ivy. 

GILL,  n.     [In  Sw.  gUja  signifies  to  woo.] 

In  ludicrous  language,  a  female  ;  a  sportive  or  wan- 
ton girl,  from  Gillian,  a  woman's  name.         Grose. 
Each  Jack  wi(h  his  Gill.  .  B.  Jonson. 

GILL'-BEaR-ING,  a.     Producing  gills. 

GILL  HOUSE,  n.  A  place  where  the  liquor  gill  is 
sold  Pope. 

GtL'L    AN,  n.     A  girl.    [Obs.]  Bcaum.  §  Ft. 

GIL'LIE,  n.     A  boy  ;  a  page  or  menial.        TV.  Scott. 

GIL'LY-FLOW-ER,  n.  [Fr.  giroflie,  girofiier.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Armorican  is  genujies  or  geno- 
flen,] 

The  name  of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gillyflower 
is  of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation-pink  ;  the 
stack  gillyflower  is  of  the  genus  JMathioIa  ;  the  queen's 
gillyflower  is  the  Hesperis.  Earn,  of  Plants. 


GIN 

GILSE,  7i.     A  young  salmon. 

GILT,  pp.  or  a.  [from  gild.]  Overlaid  with  gold  leaf 
or  a  thin  coating  of  gold  ;  illuminated  ;  adorned. 

GILT,  7i.    Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  a  thing ;  gilding. 

Shale. 
2.  In  England,  a  young  female  pig.  Cyc. 

GILT'-EDG-£D,  a.  Having  the  edge  covered  with 
gold  leaf. 

GILT'-HEAD,  n.     [gilt  and  head.]     In  ichthyology,  a 

spinous-finned  fish,  of  the  genus  Chrysophris,  allied 

to  the  sea-bream  ;  so  named  from  a  golden-yellow 

space  over  the  eyes.  Partington. 

2.  A  bird.  Hakewill. 

GILT'-TAIL,  n.  A  worm  so  called  from  its  yellow 
tail.  Johnson. 

GIM,  a.  [Contracted  from  gemmy.]  Neat;  spruce; 
well  dressed. 

GIM'BAL,  7i.  A  name  given  to  the  two  brass  rings  by 
which  a  sea-compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Bebert. 

GIM'CRACK,  77.  A  trivial  mechanism;  a  device;  a 
toy  ;  a  pretty  thing.  Prior.    Jlrbuthnot. 

GIM'LET,  7i.  [Fr.  gibclct ;  Arm.  guymelcd.  Gimlet 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  wimble,  witli  the  Celtic 
pronunciation,  gamble  ;  and  if  m  is  casVal,  and  the 
primary  word  is  gibclct,  or  guibclct,  the  elements  of 
the  word  coincide  with  wabble,  quibble,  and  with  the 
W.  gwid,  a  serpentine  motion,  gioihiaw,  to  wander, 
to  move  in  a  circular  direction,  gwiber,  a  serpent,  a 
viper,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  turn.] 

A  borer;  a  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw 
at  the  end,  for  boring  holes  in  wood  by  turning.  It 
is  applied  only  to  smalt  instruments;  a  large  instru- 
ment of  the  like  kind  is  called  an  auger. 

GIM'LET,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  turn  round 
an  anchor  by  the  stock  ;  a  motion  resembling  that  of 
the  turning  of  a  gimlet.  Mar.  Diet. 

GIM'LET-INGjppr.  Turning  as  an  anchor  round  the 
stock. 

GIM'LET-ING,  n.  Act  of  turning  an  anchor  round 
bv  the  stock, 

GIM'MAL,  n.     [L.  gemellus.] 

Joined  work  whose  parts  move  within  each  ether, 
as  a  bridle  bit  or  interlocked  rings;  a  quaint  piece  of 
machinery.  Toone. 

GIM'MAL,  a.     [L.  gemellus,  twins.] 

Consisting  of  links.  Shak. 

GIM'MER,  n.~  Movement  or  machinery.     [Obs.] 

More. 

GIMP,  n.     [Fr.  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip  about  with 
silk  ;  Eng.  to  whip.] 
A  Kind  of  silk  twist  or  edging. 

GIMP,  a.     [W.  gwymp.] 

Smart ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  nice.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GIN,  H.  A  contraction  of  Geneva,  a  distilled  spirit  fla- 
vored with  oil  of  juniper,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  [See 
Geneva.] 

GIN,  71.  [A  contraction  of  engine.]  A  machine  or  in- 
strument by  which  the  mechanical  powers  are  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  human  strength.  The  word  is 
applied  to  various  engines,  as  a  machine  for  driving 
piles,  another  for  raising  weights,  &cc.  ;  and  a  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  invented 
by  E.  Whitney,  is  called  a  cotton-gin.  It  is  also  the 
name  given  to  an  engine  of  torture,  and  to  a  pump 
moved  by  rotary  sails. 
2.  A  trap  ;  a  snare.  Milton.     Shak. 

GIN,  v.  t.  To  clear  cotton  of  its  seeds  by  a  machine 
which  separates  them  with  expedition. 

Trans,  of  Society  of  Jirts. 
'    2.  To  catch  in  a  trap. 

GIN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  gynnan.] 
To  begin. 

GIN'-HOIJSE,  7i.    A  building  where  cotton  is  ginned. 

GIN'-SHOP,  n.     A  house  for  the  retail  of  gin. 

GING,  7i.  The  same  as  Gang,  or  body  of  persons  act- 
ing together.     [Obs.] 

There  is  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.  Shak. 

GIN'GER,  71.  [It.  gengiovo  ;  Sp.  gengibre ;  Port,  jtcti- 
givrc  ;  Fr.  gingembre  ;  G.  ingbzr  ;  D.  gember ;  Sw. 
ingefdra:  Dan.  ingefcr;  L.  zinziber ;  Gr.  Ziyytffepis ; 
Arm.  ibulibel,  or  singebel ;  Ar.  Pers.  and  Turk,  zingi- 
bil  or  zinjibil ;  Syr.  and  Ch.  nearly  the  same.] 

A  plant,  or  the  root  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native 
of  Gingi  in  China.  The  roots  are  jointed,  and  the 
stalks  rise  two  or  three  feet,  with  narrow  leaves. 
The  Hower  stems  arise  by  the  side  of  these,  imme- 
diately from  the  root,  naked,  and  ending  in  an  ob- 
long, scaly  spike.  The  dried  roots  are  used  for  various 
purposes,  in  the  kitchen  and  in  medicine.      Encuc. 

GIN'GER-BEER,  j  7i.      Beer  impregnated   with'gin- 

GIN'GER-POP,     j      ger. 

GIN'GER-BREAD,  n.  [ginger  and  bread.]  A  kind  of 
cake,  composed  of  flour,  with  an  admixture  of  but- 
ter, pearlash,  and  ginger,  sweetened. 

GIN'GER-HREAD-WORK,  n.  Work  cut  or  carved  in 
various  fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings, 
&x.  Grose. 

GIN'GER-WiNE,  n.    Wine  impregnated  with  ginger. 

GIN'GER-LY,  ado.     Nicely;  cautiously.     [JVot  used.] 

Skelton. 

GIN'GER-NESS,  71.   Niceness  ;  tenderness.  [JVot  used.] 


GIR 


GING'HAM,  7i.    A  kind  of  striped  cotton  cloth. 

GIN'GING,  7i.  In  wining,  the  lining  of  a  minershaft 
with  stones  or  bricks  for  its  support,  called  stealing, 
or  staining,  which  I  suppose  is  from  Sax.,  stan,  stone. 

GIN'GI-VAL,  a.     [L.  gingiva,  the  gum.]  [Cyc. 

Pertaining  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

GIN"GLE,  j  v.  i.     [In  Pers.  zangl  is  a  little  bell.     In 

JIN"GLE,  j  Ch.  and  Syr.  mi  is  the  same.  Qu.  its 
alliance  to  chink  and  jangle.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  clattering  sound  ;  to  ring,  as 
a  little  bell,  or  as  small  pieces  of  sonorous  metal";  as, 
gingling  halfpence.  Gay. 

2.  To  utter  affected  or  chiming  sounds  in  periods 
or  cadence.  Johnson. 

GIN"GLE,  17.  t.  To  shake  so  as  to  make  clattering 
sounds  in  quick  succession ;  to  ring,  as  a  little  bell, 
or  as  small  coins. 

The  bells  she  gingled,  and  (he  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

GIN"GLE,  7i.  A  shrill,  clattering  sound,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  sounds,  as  those  made  by  a  little  bell 
or  by  small  coins. 

2.  Affectation  in  the  sounds  of  periods,  in  reading 
or  speaking,  or  rather  chiming  sounds. 

GIN"GLED,  pp.  Shaken  so  as  to  ring  or  make  a  clat- 
tering sound. 

GlN"GLIi\'G,  7i.     Act  of  gingling,  as  bells. 

GIN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shaking  so  as  to  make  a 
clattering  sound. 

GIN"GLY-MOID,  a.    [Gr.  yiyyXvpo;,  a  hinge,  and  ei- 
6oc,  form.] 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  ginglymus. 

GIN''GLY-MUS,  71.     [Gr.  j  iyy\ypos.] 

In  anatomy,  a  species  of  articulation  resembling  a 
hinge.  That  species  of  articulation  in  which  each 
bone  partly  receives,  and  is  partly  received  by,  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and  extension,  is 
called  ginglymus.  Parr. 

GIN'NjED,  pp.  Caught  in  a  trap  ;  cleared  of  its  seeds, 
as  cotton. 

GIN'NET,  77.     A  nag.     [See  Jennet.] 

GIN'NING,  ppr.  Catching  in  a  trap ;  clearing  cotton 
of  its  seeds. 

GIN'NING,  71.  The  act  by  which  cotton  is  separated 
from  its  seeds.  Ure. 

GIN'SENG,  77.  [This  word  is  probably  Chinese,  and 
it  is  said  by  Grosier  to  signify  the  resemblance  of  a 
man,  or  man's  thigh.  He  observes,  also,  that  the 
root,  in  the  language  of  the  Iroquois,  is  called  garen- 
toquen,  which  signifies  legs  and  thighs  separated.  Gro- 
sier's  China,  i.  534.] 

A  plant,  of  the  genus  Panax,  the  root  of  which  is 
in  great  demand  among  the  Chinese.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  is  an 
article  of  export  from  America  to  China.  It  has  a 
jointed,  fleshy,  taper  root,  as  large  as  a  man's  finger, 
which,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  with 
a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the  taste,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  licorice,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
bitterness.  Encyc. 

GIP,  v.  t.     To  take  out  the  entrails  of  herrings.  Bailey. 

GIP'SIRE,  «.  A  kind  of  pouch  formerly  worn  at  the 
girdle.  Bulwer. 

GIP'SY,  7t.  The  Gipsies  are  a  race  of  vagabonds 
which  infest  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  strolling 
about,  and  subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  robbery,  and 
fortune-telling.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  Egyptian,  as  they  were  thought  to  have 
come  from  Egypt.  But  their  language  indicates  that 
they  originated  in  Hindoostan.  Grellman. 

2.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  complexion. 

Shak. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman,  some- 
times implying  artifice  or  cunning. 

A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes : 

The  gipsy  knows  her  power  and  (lies.  Prior. 

4.  The  language  of  the  gipsies. 

GIP'SY,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  gipsies. 
GIP'SY-ISM,  71.     The  arts  and  practices  of  gipsies  ;  de- 
ception ;  cheating  ;  flattery.  Grellman. 
2.  The  state  of  a  gipsy.  _  _J 

GI-RAFFE',  K.     [Sp.girafa;  It.  giraffa;  Ar.  iki\,\, 

so  called  from  leaping,  or  the  extreme  length  of  its 

neck,  from  (Jji  zarafa,  to  leap  on,  to  hasten.] 

The  camelopard,  an  African  quadruped,  whose  fore 
legs  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones.  It  is  the 
tallest  of  animals,  being  sometimes  twenty  feet  from 
the  hoofs  to  the  top  of  the  head.  [See  Camelopard.] 

Partington. 
GIR'AN-DOLE,  71.     [It.  girandola,  from  giro,  a  turn, 
.and  andare,  to  go.] 

A  chandelier ;  a  large  kind  of  branched  candle- 
stick. 
GIR'A-SOLE,  j  n.     [Fr.   and  Sp. ;    It.  girasole  ;  giro, 
GIR'A-SOL,     j      L.  gyrus,  a  turn,  It.  girarc,  to  turn, 
and  sole,  L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

1.  The  turnsole,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Heliotro- 
pium. 

2.  A  mineral,  usually  milk-white,  bluish-white,  or 
sky-blue,  but  when  turned  toward  the  sun,  or  any 
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bright  light,  it  constantly  reflects  a  reddish  color : 
hence  its  name.  It  sometimes  strongly  resembles  a 
translucid  jelly.  Cleavcland. 

GUM),  (gurd,)  it.  [Sax.  gcard,  or  gyrd,  or  gyrda,  a. 
twig,  branch,  rod,  pole,  Eng.  a  yard;  G.  gnrt,  a  girth, 
a  girdle ;  Dan.  gierde,  a  hedge,  a  rail.  This  word 
signifies,  primarily,  a  twig,  shoot,  or  branch  ;  hence, 
a  pole  or  stick  used  in  measuring.  In  measuring 
land,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  gyrd  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  measure  like  our  rod,  perch,  or 
pole,  all  of  which  signify  the  same  tiling,  a  branch 
or  shoot,  a  little  pole.  We  now  apply  the  word  yard 
to  a  measure  of  three  feet  in  length.  In  rude  ages, 
gyrds,  shoots  of  trees,  were  used  for  binding  things 
together,  whence  the  verb  to  gird.  (See  Withe.) 
Gyrds  were  also  used  for  driving,  or  for  punishment, 
as  we  now  use  whips  ;  and  our  common  people  use 
g-ird  for  a  severe  stroke  of  a  stick  or  whip.  See  Lye, 
under  Gyrd  and  Weal-stylling.] 

1.  A  twitch  or  pang ;  a  sudden  spasm  which  re- 
sembles the  stroke  of  a  rod,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
band. 

2.  In  papular  language,  a  severe  stroke  of  a  stick 
or  whip. 

GIRD,  (gurd,)  v.  t.;  prct.  and  pp.  Girded  or  Girt. 
[Sax.  gi/rdan  ;  G.  giirten  ;  I),  garden ;  Sw.  giorda,  to 
gird  or  surround  j  Dan.  gierder,  to  hedge,  to  inclose. 
(See  the  noun.)  It  is  probable  that  garden,  Ir.  sort, 
is  from  the  same  root ;  originally,  an  inclosed  field, 
a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  with  poles,  stakes,  and 
branches  ot  trees.  If  the  noun  is  tlie  primary  word, 
the  sense  of  the  root  is  to  shoot,  as  a  branch  ;  if  the 
verb  is  the  root,  the  sense  is  to  surround,  or  rather,  to 
bind  or  make  fast.  The  former  is  the  most  proba- 
ble.] 

1.  To  hind  by  surrounding  with  any  flexible  sub- 
stance, as  with  a  twig,  a  cord,  bandage,  or  cloth  ;  as, 
to  gird  the  loins  with  sackcloth. 

2.  To  make  fast  by  binding;  to  put  on;  usually 
with  an  ;    as,  to  gird   an  a  harness  ;   to  gird   on  a 

3.  To  invest;  to  surround.  [sword. 

The  Sou  appeared, 
Girl  with  omnipotence.  Milton. 

4.  To  clothe  ;  to  dress  ;  to  habit. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen.  — Ezek.  xvi. 

5.  To  furnish  ;  to  equip. 

Girrled  with  snaky  wiles.  Milton. 

(1.  To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  inclose;  to  en- 
compass. 

The  Nyseian  isle, 
Girl  with  the  River  Triton.  Milton. 

7.  To  gibe  ;  to  reproach  severely  ;  to  lash.    Shak. 
GIRD,  v.  !.     To  gibe  ;   to  sneer  ;   to  break  a  scornful 
jest ;  to  utter  severe  sarcasms. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  Slialc. 

GIRD'ED,  pp.    Bound  ;  surrounded  ;  invested  ;  put  on. 

GIRD'ER,  u.  In  architecture,  the  principal  piece  of 
timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usually  fastened  into 
the  summers  or  breast  summers,  and  the  joists  are 
framed  into  it  at  one  end.  In  buildings  entirely  of 
timber,  the  giracr  is  fastened  by  tenons  into  the 
posts. 
2.  A  satirist  Lilly. 

GIRD'ING,  ppr.    Binding;  surrounding;  investing. 

GIRD'ING,  n.     A  covering.     Is.  in. 

GIRD'LE,  (gurd'l,)  n.  [Sax.  gyrdle,  gyrdl ;  Sw.  gar- 
del  ;  G.  g'/rtel ;  D.  gardcl.] 

1.  A  band  or  belt  ;  something  drawn  round  the 
waist  of  a  person,  and  tied  or  buckled  ;  as,  a  girdle 
of  fine  linen  ;  a  leathern  girdle. 

2.  Inclosure;  circumference. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.  Shak. 

3.  The  zodiac.  Bacon. 

4.  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking.    [Q.u.  griddle.] 

Pegge. 

5.  Among  jewelers,  the  line  which  encompasses 
the  stone,  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Ci/c. 

GIRD'LE,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  belt  or  sash ;  to  g*trd. 

Shak. 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  environ  ;  to  shut  in.  Shak. 

3.  In  America,  to  make  a  circular  incision,  like  a 
belt,  through  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  a  tree,  to 
kill  it.  New  England.     Belknap.     Dwight. 

GIRD'LE-BELT,  n.     A  belt  that  encircles  the  waist. 

Z>rydcn. 

GIRD'L^D,  pp.    Bound  with  a  belt  or  sash. 

GIRD'LER,  n.    One  who  girdles;  a  maker  of  girdles. 

Braum. 

GIRD'LE-STEAD,  (-sted,)  n.  The  part  of  the  body 
where  the  girdle  is  worn.  Mason. 

GIRD'LING,  ppr.     Binding  with  a  belt ;  surrounding. 

GIRE,  n.     [L.  gyrus:] 

A  circle,  or  circular  motion.     [See  Gyre.] 

GIRL,  (gurl,)  n.  [The  origin  of  this  word  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  is  most  probably  the  Low  L.  gerula,  a 
young  woman  employed  to  tend  children  ;  a  word 
left  in  England  by  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  the 
word  was  formerly  used  for  both  sexes ;  be  it  so  ; 
gerulus  was  also  used  for  a  chairman.] 

1.  A  female  child,  or  young  woman.  In  familiar 
language,  any  young,  unmarried  woman.    Dryden. 

2,  Among  sportsmen,  a  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 


GIRL'HOOD,  «.     The  state  of  a  girl.     [Little  used.] 

Miss  Seward. 
GIRL'ISH,  a.    Like  a  young  woman  or  child ;  befit- 
ting a  girl. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  female.       Carew. 
GIRL'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  girl. 
GSRL'ISH-NESS,  n.    Levity  ;  the  manners  of  a  girl. 
GIRN,  v.  i.     A  corruption  of  Grin.  South. 

GI-ROND'IST,  n.    One  of  a  celebrated  political  party 

during  the  French  revolution. 
GIR'ROCK,  u.    A  species  of  gar-fish,  the  lacertus. 

Cyc. 
GIRT,  (gurt,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Gird. 
GIRT,  v.  t.     To  gird  ;  to  surround.   Thomson.    Tooke. 
[This  verb,  if  derived  from  the  noun  girt,  may  be 
proper.] 
GIRT,     j  n.    The  band  or  strap  by  which  a  saddle  or 
GIRTH,  )      any  burden  on  a  horse's  back  is  made  fast, 
by  passing  under  his  belly. 

2.  A  circular  bandage.  Wiseman. 

3.  The  compass  measured  by  a  girth  or  inclosing 
bandage. 


He's  a  lusty,  jolly  lello 
the  gink. 


,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three  yards  in 
Addison. 


GIRT'ED,  pp.     Girded  ;  surrounded. 

GIRTH,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  a  girth. 

GIRT'ING,  ppr.     Girding. 

GISE,  (jlze,)  v.  t.     To  feed  or  pasture.     [See  Agist.] 

GIS'LE,  (jiz'l,)  n.     A  pledge.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GIST,  (jist  or  jit  ;  Smart  and  Knowles  give  jist,  Jame- 
son jit.)  a.     [Pr.  gesir,  to  lie  ;  glte,  a  lodgmg-place.] 
In  law,  the  main  point  of  a  question ;  the  point  on 
which  an  action  rests. 

GITH,  n.    Guinea  popper 

GIT'TERN,  n.     [L.  cithara.] 
A  guitar.     [See  Guitar.] 

GIT'TERN,  v.  i.     To  play  on  a  gittern.  Milton. 

OIUS'TO,  (jus'to,)  [It.]  In  music,  in  just,  equal,  or 
steady  time. 

GIVE,  (giv,)c.  i.;t  pre.t.  Gave  ;  pp.  Given.  [Sax.  gifan, 
gyfan;  Goth,  giban;  G.gebcn;  D.  geevenf  Sw.  gifva; 
Dan.  giver.  Hence,  Sax.  gif,  Goth,  iaoai  or  yabai, 
now  contracted  into  if.  Chaucer  wrote  yeoe,  yave. 
Qu.  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  am,  to  give.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  3,  2G,  43.  The  sense  of  give  is  generally  to 
pass,  or  to  transfer,  that  is,  to  send  or  throw.] 

1.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer ;  to  pass  or  transfer  the 
title  or  property  of  a  thing  to  another  person,  without 
an  equivalent  or  compensation. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay.  Young. 

2.  To  transmit  from  himself  to  another  by  hand, 
speech,  or  writing  ;  to  deliver. 


3.  To  impart ;  to  bestow 

Give  us  of  your  oil,  Ibr  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

4.  To  communicate  ;  as,  to  give  an  opinion  ;  to 
give  counsel  or  advice  ;  to  give  notice 

5.  To  pass  or  deliver  the  properly  of  a  thing  to 
another  for  an  equivalent ;  to  pay.  We  give  the  full 
value  of  all  we  purchase.  A  dollar  is  given  for  a 
day's  labor. 

What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  — Matt.  xvi. 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  lend  ;  in  the  phrase  to  give  ear, 
which  signifies  to  listen  ;  to  hear. 

7.  To  quit;  in  the  phrase  to  give  place,  which  sig- 
nifies   to  withdraw,  or  retire    to   make    room   for 

8.  To  confer;  to  grant.  [another. 
What  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless? — Gen.  xv. 

9.  To  expose ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of. 

Give  to  the  wanton  winds  their  flowing  hair.  Dryden. 

10.  To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  permit. 

Tt  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.  Howe. 

11.  To  afford  ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish. 

Thou  must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings.  —  Ex.  x. 

12.  To  empower;  to  license  ;  to  commission. 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.  Pope. 

But  this  and  similar  phrases  are  probably  elliptical ; 
give,  for  give  power  or  license.  So  in  the  phrases 
give  me  to  understand,  give  me  to  know,  give  the 
flowers  to  blow  ;  that  is,  to  give  power,  to  enable. 

13.  To  pay  or  render;  as,  to  give  praise,  applause, 
or  approbation. 

14.  To  render;  to  pronounce  ;  as,  to  give  sentence 
or  judgment  ;  to  give  the  word  of  command. 

15.  To  utter  ;  to  vent ;  as,  to  give  a  shout. 

10.  To  produce  ;  to  show  ;  to  exhibit  as  a  product 
or  result ;  as,  the  number  of  men  divided  by  the 
number  of  ships,  gives  four  hundred  to  each  ship. 

17.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  excite  in  another ;  as,  to 
give  offense  or  umbrage  ;  to  give  pleasure. 

18.  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  as,  a  stone  gives  sparks 
with  steel. 

19.  To  addict ;  to  apply ;  to  devote  one's  self,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  The  soldiers  give 
themselves  to  plunder.  The  passive  participle  is 
much  used  in  this  sense  ;  as,  the  people  are  given  to 
luxury  and  pleasure  ;  the  youth  is  given  to  study. 

Give  thyself  wholly  to  them.  —  I  Tim.  iv. 


20.  To  resign  ;  to  yield  up;  often  followed  by  up. 

Who  say,  I  die  not,  those  1  give  for  foat  Herbert. 

21.  To  pledge ;  as,  I  give  my  word  that  the  debt 
shall  be  paid. 

22.  To  present  for  taking  or  acceptance  ;  as,  I  give 
you  my  hand. 

23.  To  allow  or  admit  by  way  of  supposition. 

To  give  away;  to  alienate  the  title  or  property  of  a 
thing  ;  to  make  over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 

Whatsoever  we    employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our  lives,  is 
given  away  from  ourselves.  Atlerbury. 

To  give  back  ;  to  return  ;  to  restore.       Mlcrbury. 

To  give  chase  ;  to  pursue.  Totten. 

To  give  forth ;  to  publish  ;  to  tell ;  to  report  pub 
licly.  Hayward. 

To  give  the  hand ;  to  yield  preeminence,  as  being 
subordinate  or  inferior.  Hooker. 

To  give  in  ;  to  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  de- 
duction from  a  claim  ;  to  yield  what  may  be  justly 
demanded. 

To  give  over ;  to  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  cease ;  to  aban- 
don ;  as,  to  give  over  a  pursuit. 

2.  To  addict ;  to  attach  to  ;  to  abandon. 

When  the  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  over  to  all  manner 
of  vice.  Grew. 

3.  To  despair  of  recovery  ;  to  believe  to  be  lost  or 
past  recovery.  The  physician  had  given  over  the 
patient,  or  given  the  patient  over  Addison. 

4.  To  abandon.  Milton. 

To  give  out ;  to  utter  publicly ;  to  report ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  publish.  It  was  given  out  that  parliament 
would  assemble  in  November. 

2.  To  issue  ;  to  send  forth  ;  to  publish. 

The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which  he  gave  out  to 
his  army.  Addison. 

3.  To  show ;  to  exhibit  in  false  appearance.    Sliak. 

4.  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  as,  a  substance  gives  out 
steam  or  odors. 

To  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit ;  to  yield  as  hope- 
less ;  as,  to  give  up  a  cause ;  to  give  up  the  argument. 

2.  To  surrender ;  as,  to  give  up  a  fortress  to  an 
enemy. 

3.  To  relinquish  ;  to  cede.  In  this  treaty,  the 
Spaniards  gave  up  Louisiana. 

4.  To  abandon  ;  as,  to  give  up  all  hope ;  they  are 
given  up  to  believe  a  lie. 

5.  To  deliver. 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  to  the 
king. —2  Sam.  xxir. 

To  give  one's  self  up  ;  to  despair  of  one's  recovery  ; 
to  conclude  to  be  lost. 

2.  To  resign  or  devote. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in  heart  and  desire. 

Taylor. 

3.  To  addict;  to  abandon.  He  gave  himself  up  to 
intemperance 

To  give  way  ;  to  yield  ;  to  withdraw  to  make  room 
for.     Inferiors  should  give  way  to  superiors. 

2.  To  fail  ;  to  yield  to  force  ;  to  break  or  fall.  The 
ice  gave  way,  and  the  horses  were  drowned  ;  the 
scaffolding  gave  way;  the  wheels  or  axletree  gave 
way. 

3.  To  recede  ;  to  make  room  for. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  give  way  is  an  order  to  a 
boat's  crew  to  row  after  ceasing,  or  to  increase  their 
exertions'.  Totten. 

GIVE,  (giv,)  v.  i.  To  yield  to  pressure.  The  earth 
gives  under  the  feet. 

2.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft,  so  as 
to  yield  to  pressure.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  ;  to  recede. 

Now  back  he  gioes,  then  rushes  on  amain. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

To  give  in ;  to  go  back  ;  to  give  way.     [JVot  in  use.] 
To  give  in  to ;  to  yield  assent ;  to  adopt. 
This  consideration  may  induce  a  translator  to  give  in  to  those 
general  phrases.  Pope. 

To  give  off;  to  cease  ;  to  forbear.     [Little  used.] 

Locke. 
To  give  on  ;  to  rush  ;  to  fall  on.     [JVot  in  use.] 
To  give  out ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 
2.  To  cease  from   exertion;   to  yield;   applied  to 
persons.     He  labored  hard,  but  gave  out  at  hist. 
To  give  over ;  to  cease  ;  to  act  no  more  ;  to  desert. 
It  would  lie  well  for  all  authors,  if  they  knew  when  to  give  over, 
aud  to  desist  from  any  further  pursuits  alter  fame.   Addison. 

GIV'£N,  (giv'n,)  pp.  or  a.  Bestowed  ;  granted  ;  con- 
ferred ;  imparted  ;  admitted  or  supposed. 

GIVER,  n.  One  who  gives  ;  a  donor;  a  bestower;  a 
grantor;  one  who  imparts  or  distributes. 


It  is  the  gin! 

Christia 


.  aud  not  the  gift,  that  i 


igrosses  the  heart  of  the 
Kollock. 


GIVES,  n.  pi.     [Ir.  rcibhion,  from  geibhim,  to  get  or 
hold.] 
Fetters  or  shackles  for  the  feet.     [See  Gyves.] 
GIVING,  ppr.    Bestowing  ;  conferring  ;   imparting  ; 

granting;  delivering. 
GIVING,  n.    The  act  of  conferring.  Pope. 

2.  An  alleging  of  what  is  not  real.  Shalt 

GIZ'ZARD,  n.     [Fr.  gesier.] 
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GLA 

The  strong,  musculous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 

Ray.     Dryden. 
To  fret  the  gizzard  ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex  one's  self, 
or  to  be  vexed.  Hudibras. 

GLA'BRI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  glabro.] 
•  To  make  smooth.     [JVot  used."] 
GLAB'RI-TY,  n.     Smoothness.     [JVbt  used.] 
GLA'BROUS,o.    [L. glabcr, allied  to  Eng. glib     Class 
Lb,  No.  10,  24,  27,  34,  37.] 

Smooth  ;  having  a  surface  without  hairs  or  any 
uneven  ness. 
GLA'CIAL,  (gla'shal,)  a.     [Fr.  glacial;  L.  glacialis, 
from  glories,  ice.] 
Icy;  consisting  of  ice;  frozen. 
Olacial  phenomena;  the  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany glaciers. 
GLA'CIATE,  o.  i.     To  turn  to  ice.  Diet. 

GLA-CI-A'TION,  (gla-she-a'shun,)  ?t.    [Supra.]     The 

act  of  freezing  ;  ice  formed.  Brown. 

GLA'CIER,  (gla'seer,)  re.     [Fr.  glaciere,  an  ice-house, 
from  o-lace,  It.  ghiaccio,  ice.     See  Glacial.] 

A  field  or  immense  mass  of  ice,  formed  in  deep 
but  elevated  valleys,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  or 
other  mountains.  These  masses  of  ice  extend  many 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  remain  undissolved 
by  the  heat  of  summer.  Coze. 

Glacier  theory  ;  the  theory  that  the  frigid  and  tem- 
perate zones  were  covered  wi£h  ice  during  the  ice  pe- 
riod, and  that,  by  the  agency  of  this  ice,  during  its 
formation  and  dissolution,  the  loose  materials  on  the 
earth's  surface,  (known  as  diluvium,)  were  transport- 
ed and  accumulated. 
GLA'CIOUS,  (gl.i'shus,)  a.  Like  ice  ;  icy.  Brown. 
GLA'CIS.  n.  [Fr.]  In  building,  or  gardening,  an 
easy,  insensible  slope.  This,  also,  is  the  sense  in 
geology.  Encyc. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  sloping  bank  ;   that  mass  of 
earth  which  serves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  toward  the  cham- 
paign or  field.  Encyc. 
GLAD,  a.t  [Sax.  glad  or  glad;  Sw.  glad ;  Dan.  glad  ; 

Serhaps  L.  ladus,  without  a  prefix.    See  Class  Ld, 
\o.  2,  Ar.j 

1.  Pleased  ;  affected  with  pleasure  or  moderate  joy  ; 
moderately  happy. 

A  wise  son  makefh  a  glad  father.  —  Prov.  x. 
It  is  usually  followed  by  of.    I  am  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  oblige  my  friend. 
It  is  sometimes  followed  by  at. 
He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished.  —  Prov. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  toith. 
The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood.  Dryden. 

With,  after  glad,  is  unusual,  and,  ill  this  passage, 
at  would  have  been  preferable. 

2.  Cheerful  ;  joyous. 

They  blessed  the  king,  and  went  to  their  tents,  joyful  and  glad 
of  heart.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

3.  Cheerful ;  wearing  the  appearance  of  joy ;  as, 
a  glad  countenance. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  showy ;  bright. 
The  wilderness  and  the  Bolitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them.  — 

Is.  xxxv. 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn  crowned  the  fourth  day.  Milton. 

5.  Pleasing ;  exhilarating. 

Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.  Sidney. 

6.  Expressing  gladness  or  joy ;  exciting  joy. 

Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers.  Pope. 

GLAD,  i>.  t.     [The  pret.  and  pp.  Gladded  is  not  used. 
See  Gladden.] 

To  make  glad  ;  to  affect  with  pleasure  ;  to  cheer  ; 
to  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

Each'ririnks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.  Pope. 

GLAD'DEN,  (glad'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  gladian;  Dan.  gli- 
der ;  Sw.  gladia.] 

To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer ;  to  please ;  to  exhilarate. 
The  news  of  peace  gladdens  our  hearts. 

Churches  will  every  where  gladden  his  eye,  and  hymns  of  praise 
vibrate  upon  his  ear.  Dioighl. 

GLAD'DEN,  (glad'n,)  v.  i.    To  become  glad ;  to  re- 
joice. 

So  shall  your  country  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Adams's  Inaugural  Oration. 

GLAD'DEN-ED,  pp.    Made  glad  ;  cheered. 
GLAD'DEN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cheering;  exhilarating. 
GLAD'DER,  n.    One  that  makes  glad,  or  gives  joy. 

Dryden. 
GLAD'DING,  ppr.     Making  glad;   cheering;   giving 

joy- 
GLADE,  n.     [Ice.  hlad.     Q.U.] 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  made  through  a  wood  by 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Locally,  in  the 
United  States,  a  natural  opening  or  open  place  in  a 
forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades.  Pope. 

2.  In  JVew  England,  an  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  or  a  place  left  unfrozen. 

GLADE,  n      [D.  glad,  G.  glatt,  smooth.] 

Smooth  ice.  New  England. 


GLA 


[L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 


GLA'DEN 
GLa'DER, 

Sword-grass  ;  the  general  name  of  plants  that  rise 
with  a  broad  blade,  like  sedge.  Junius. 

GLAD'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  gladness.     [Obs.]     Spe7iser. 
GLAD'FfJL-NESS,  re.    Joy  ;  gladness.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
GLAD'I-aTE,  a.     [L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 

Sword-shaped  ;  resembling  the  form  of  a  sword  ; 
as  the  legume  of  a  plant.  Martyn. 

GLAD'I-A-TOR,  n.*  [L.,  from  gladius,  a  sword.] 

A  sword-player  ;  a  prize-fighter.     The  gladiators, 
in  Rome,  were  men  who  fought  in  the  arena,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  people. 
GLAD-I-A-To'RI-AL,  j  a.     Pertaining  to   gladiators, 
GLAD-I-A-To'RI-AN,  (      or  to  combats  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Roman  people.  Bp.  Reynolds. 
GLAD'1-A-TO-RY,  a.    Relating  to  gladiators. 

Bp.  Porteus. 
GLAD'I-A-TIJRE,  n.    Sword-play ;  fencing.     [Not  in 

use.]  Oayton. 

GLAD'I-OLE,  n.     [L.  gladiolus,  a  dagger.] 

A  plant,  the  sword-lily,  of  the  genus  Gladiolus. 
The  water  gladiole  is  of  the  genus  Butomus,  or  flow- 
ering rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia,  or  cardinal 
flower.  Cyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLAD'LY,  adv.  [See  Glad.]  With  pleasure  ;  joyful- 
ly ;  cheerfully. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  —  Mark  xii. 

GLAD'NESS,  re.  [See  Glad.]  Joy,  or  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  joy  and  exhilaration  ;  pleasure  of  mind  ;  cheer- 
fulness. 

gleness  of  heart.  — 

[Gladness  is  rarely  or  never  equivalent  to  mirth, 
merriment,  gaycty,  and   triumph,  and  it   usually  ex- 
presses   less   than  delight.      It  sometimes  expresses 
great  joy.     Esther  viii.  ix.] 
GLAD'SHIP,  re.    State  of  gladness.     [Not  used.] 

„      Gainer. 
GLAD'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.     Pleased  ;  joyful ;  cheerful. 

Spenser. 
2.  Causing  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness  ;  having 
the  appearance  of  gayety  ;  pleasing. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day.  Prior. 

GLAD'SOME-LY,  adv  With  joy  ;  with  pleasure  of 
mind. 

GLAD'SOME-NESS,  re.    Joy,  or  moderate  joy  ;  pleas- 
ure of  mind. 
2.  Showiness.  Johnson. 

GLAD'WIN,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Iris. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLAIR,  re.  [Fr.  glaire.  In  Sax.  glare  is  amber,  or 
any  thing  transparent.  This  coincides  with  W.  eg- 
lur,  Eng.  clear,  L.  clarus,  and  with  Eng.  glare,  and 
L.  gloria ;  perhaps  with  L.  glarea,  gravel,  or  pieces  of 
quartz.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg.  It  is  used  as  a  varnish 
for  preserving  paintings.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance,  resembling 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

3.  A  kind  of  halberd.  Diet. 
GLAIR,  v.  t.    To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg;  to 

varnish. 
GLAIR'ED,  pp.    Smeared  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
GLAIR'Y,  a.    Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Fleming. 
GLAIVE.     See  Glave. 

GLa'MOUR,  re.  Witchery,  or  a  charm  on  the  eyes, 
making  them  see  things  differently  from  what  they 
really  are.     [Scottish.] 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might 
To  make  a  lady  seem  a  khigjlt. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

GLANCE,  re.  [G.  glanz,  a  ray,  a  beam,  or  shoot,  of 
light,  splendor ;  D.  glans ;  Dan.  glands ;  Sw.  glans. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  throw,  to  dart.] 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendor.     Milton. 

2.  A  shoot  or  darting  of  sight ;  a  rapid  or  moment- 
ary view  or  cast ;  a  snatch  of  sight ;  as,  a  sudden 
glance  ;  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Dryden.     IVatts. 

GLANCE,  ».  i.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray  of  light  or  splen- 
dor. 

When  through  the  gloom  the  glancing  lightnings  fly.    Rotce. 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  dart  aside. 
The  arrow  struck  the  shield  and  glanced.  So  we  say, 
a  glancing  ball  or  shot. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye  ; 
to  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

Then  sit  again,  arid  sigh  and  glance.  Suckling. 

4.  To  hint ;  to  cast  a  word  or  reflection;  as,  to 
glance  at  a  different  subject. 

5.  To  censure  by  oblique  hints.  Shale. 
GLANCE,  v.  t.    To"  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  oblique- 
ly ;  to  cast  for  a  moment ;  as,  to  glance  the  eye. 

Shale 
GLANCE,  n.   A  name  given  to  the  darker-colored,  me- 
tallic sulphurets.  Dana. 
GLANCE'-COAL,  re.  Anthracite  ;  a  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  carbon.     [See  Anthracite.]  Cyc.      I 
GLAN'CED,  (gl'inst,)  pp.     Shot  or  darted  suddenly.     I 


GLA 

GLAN'CING,  ppr.  Shooting  ;  darting  ;  casting  sud- 
denly ;  flying  off  obliquely. 

GLAN'CING-LY,  adv.  By  glancing  ;  in  a  glancing 
manner;  transiently.  Haliewill. 

GLAND,  re.  [L.  glans,  a  nut ;  glandula,  a  gland  ;  Fr. 
glande.     Q.u.  Gr.  paXavos,  with  a  different  prefix.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  organ,  in  some  cases 
extremely  minute,  and  in  others  large  like  the  liver. 
There  are  two  classes  of  glands,  one  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  fluids  which  pass  through  them,  as  the 
mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands;  and  the  other  for 
the  secretion  of  fluids  which  are  either  useful  in  the 
animal  economy,  or  require  to  be  rejected  from  the 
body.  Tally. 

2.  In  botany,  a  gland.,  or  glandule,  is  an  excretory 
or  secretory  duct  or  vessel  in  a  plant.  Glands  are 
found  on  the  leaves,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  stipules. 

Martyn. 

GLAND'ER-£D,  a.    Affected  with  glanders.  Berkeley. 

GLAND'ERS,  re.  [from  gland.]  In  farriery,  a  conta- 
gious and  very  destructive  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  horses,  characterized  by  a  constant 
discharge  of  sticky  matter  from  the  nose,  and  an 
enlargement  and  induration  of  the  glands  beneath 
and  within  the  lower  jaw.  Gardner. 

GLAN-DIF'ER-OUS,tz.  [L. glandifer ;  glans,  an  acorn, 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  acorns,  or  other  nuts  ;  producing  nuts  or 
mast.  The  beech  and  the  oak  are  glandiferous 
trees. 

GLAND'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  glans  and  fonna,  form.] 
In   the  shape  of  a  gland,  or   nut;  resembling  a 
gland. 

GLAND'IJ  LAR,  a.  Containing  glands  ;  consisting  of 
glands  ;  pertaining  to  glands. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  hairs  bearing  glands  on 
their  tips.  Lindlcy. 

GLAND-Q-LA'TION,  n.  In  botany,  the  situation  and 
structure  of  the  secretory  vessels  in  plants.  Martyn. 

Glandiilalion  respects    the    secretory  vessels,   wliich   are   either 
glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  Lee. 

GLAND'IJLE,  n.     [L.  glandula.] 

A  small  gland  or  secreting  vessel. 
GLAND-IJ-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  glandula  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Bearing  glands.  Lee. 

GLAND-LJ-LOS'I-TY,  re.  A  collection  of  glands.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 
GLAND'LI-LOUS,  a.     [L.  glandulosus.] 

Containing  glands;  consisting  of  glands;  pertain- 
ing to  glands  ;  resembling  glands. 
GLANS,  re.     [See  Gland.]     The  nut  of  the  penis;  an 

acorn  ;  a  pessary  ;  a  strumous  swelling.  Coze. 

GLARE,  re.  [Dan.  glar,  Ice.  gler,  glass.  It  coincides 
with  clear,  glory,  glair,  which  see.] 

1.  A  bright,  dazzling  light;  clear,  brilliant  luster 
or  splendor,  that  dazzles  the  eyes. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare.  Dryden. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare.  Milton. 

3.  A  viscous,  transparent  substance.  [See  Glair.] 
GLARE,  v.  i.     To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling 

light ;  as,  glaring  light. 

The  cavern  glares  with  new  admitted  light.  Dryden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes. 

They  glared,  like  angry  lions.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shine  with  excessive  luster ;  to  be  ostenta- 
tiously splendid  ;  as,  a  glaring  dress.  Milton. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring.  Pope. 

GLARE,  v.  t.     To  shoot  a  dazzling  light. 

GLAR'ED,  pp.     Shot  with  a  fierce  or  dazzling  light. 

GLAR'E-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  glaircnz.     See  Glair.] 

Resembling  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  viscous  and 
transparent  or  white. 

GLAR'l-N'ESS,         )  re.     A  dazzling  luster  or  brillian- 

GLAR'ING-NESS,  )      cy. 

GLaR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Emitting  a  clear  and  brilliant 
light;  shining  with  dazzling  luster. 

2.  a.  Clear  ;  notorious  ;  open  and  bold  ;  barefaced  ; 
as,  a  glaring  crime. 

GLAR'ING-LY,  adv.     Openly;  clearly;  notoriously. 

GLAR'Y,  a.     Of  a  brilliant,  dazzling  luster. 

GLASS,  n.  [Sax.  ghss;  Sw.  Dan.  G.  and  D.  glas;  so 
named  from  its  color  ;  W.  glas,  from  lias,  blue,  azure, 
green,  fresh,  pale  ;  glasn,  to  make  blue,  to  become 
green  or  verdant,  to  grow  pale,  to  dawn  ;  glaslys, 
woad,  L.  glustum  ;  glesid,  blueness.  Tacitus,  de 
Mor.  Ger.  45,  mentions  glesum,  amber  collected  in 
the  Baltic,  probably  the  same  word,  and  so  named 
from  its  clearness.  Greenness  is  usually  named 
from  vegetation  or  growing,  as  L.  viridis,  from  vi- 
reo.] 

I.  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  factitious  substance, 
formed  by  fusing  sand  with  fixed  alkalies.     Encyc. 

A  definite  compound  of  silicic  acid  and  potassa  or 
soda.  The  pure  silicates  of  potassa  and  soda  are 
soluble  in  water;  but  by  the  conjunction  of  a  silicate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  any  other  earth,  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  water. 

In  chemistry,  a  substance  or  mixture,  earthy,  saline, 
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or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the  state  of  a  hard, 
brittle,  transparent  mass,  whose  fracture  is  conchoid- 
al.  Aikin. 

2.  A  small  drinking-vessel  of  glass> 

3.  A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass. 

4.  A  vessel  to  be  filled  with  sand  for  measuring 
time;  as,  an  honr-o-tass. 

5.  The  destined  time  of  man's  life.  His  glass  is 
run. 

G.  The  quantity  of  liquor  that  a  glass  vessel  con- 
tains.    Drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me. 

7.  A  vessel  that  shows  the  weight  of  the  air. 

Tathr. 

H.  A  lens  or  optical  instrument  through  which  an 
object  is  viewed  ;  as,  an  optic-^ass.  Milton. 

9.  The  time  which  a  uluss  runs,  or  in  which  it  is 
exhausted  of  sand.  The  teamen's  watch-glass  is  half 
an  hour.     We  say,  a  ship  fought  three  glasses. 

10.  Glasses,  in  the  plural  ;  spectacles. 

GLASS,   a.     Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous;  as,  a  glass  bot- 
tle. 
GLASS,  v.  t.    To  see,  as  in  a  glass.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 

2.  To  case  in  glass.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  with  glass  ;  to  glaze.  Boyle. 
[In  the  latter  sense,  Glaze  is  generally  used.] 

GLASS'-i!l,oVV-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to 
blow  and  fashion  glass. 

GLASS'-CoACH,  n.  In  England,  a  coach  superior  to 
a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day,  or  any  short  pe- 
riod, as  a  private  carriage,  so  called  because  original- 
ly private  carriages  alone  had  glass  windows. 

Smart. 

GLASS'-FaC-ED,  (-fist,)  a.  By  a.  glass-faced  flatterer, 
in  Shakspeare,  is  meant,  one  who  gives  back,  in  his 
looks,  Ihi-  looks  of  his  patron.  Johnson. 

GLXSS'FJJL,  K.     As  much  as  a  glass  holds. 

GL.ASS'-FUR-NACE,  n.  A  furnace  ill  which  the  ma- 
terials of  glass  are  melted.  Cyc. 

GLASS'-GAZ-ING,  a.  Addicted  to  viewing  one's  self 
in  a  glass  or  mirror  ;  finical.  Shah. 

GLASS'-GR!NI)-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
grind  and  polish  glass.  Boyle. 

GLASS'-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  where  glass  is  made. 

Addison. 

GLASS'I-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

GEASS'l-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  glassy  or 
smooth  ;  a  vitreous  appearance. 

GLASS'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  glass. 

GLASS'-MAN',  n.     One  who  sells  glass.  Swift. 

GLASS'-MET-./2L,  (-tnet-1,)  n.     Glass  in  fusion. 

Boyle. 

GLASS'-POT,  7i.  A  vessel  used  for  melting  glass  in 
manufactories.  Cyc. 

GLASS'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.     Manufacture  of  glass. 

GLX.SS'- WORKS,  n.  pi.  The  place  or  buildings  where 
glass  is  made. 

GliASS'WORT,  ?!.  A  plant,  the  popular  name  of 
some  species  of  Salicomiu,  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  soda,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  jointed  glasswort,  Salicornia  hcrbacea,  is  often 
eaten  as  a  salad,  or  pickle,  under  the  name  of  marsh- 
samphire.  P.  Cyc. 

GLASS'Y,  a.  Made  of  glass  ;  vitreous;  as,  a  glassy 
substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smooth 
ness,  brittleness,  or  transparency  ;  as,  a  glassy 
stream  ;   a  glassy  surface  ;   the  glassy  deep. 

Shak.     Drydcn. 

GLAS'TON-BU-RY-THORN,  (glas'n-ber-ry-)  ,,.  A 
variety  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Loudon. 

GLAUU'ER-TTE,  n.  A  slightly  soluble  mineral  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  It 
occurs  in  flattened,  oblique  crystals,  somewhat  glassy 
in  appearance,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color. 
This  mineral  has  been  met  with  only  in  salt-mines. 

Dana. 

GLAUB'ER'S-SALT,  n.     [from    Glauber,   a  German 
chemist,  who  discovered  it.] 
Sulphate  of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic. 

GLAO-Co'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  A  disease  in  the  eye,  in 
which  the  crystalline  humor  becomes  of  a  bluish 
or  greenish  color,  and  its  transparency  is  dimin- 
ished. Encyc. 
An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor.  Hooper. 
According  to  Sharp,  the  glaucoma  of  the  Greeks  is 
the  same  as  the  cataract;  and  according  to  St.  Yves 
and  others,  it  is  a  cataract  with  amaurosis.     Parr. 

Dimness  or  abolition  of  sight  from  opacity  of  the 
humors.  J.  M.  Good. 

.  "  Glaucoma  consists  in  a  change  of  structure  in  the 
vitreous  humor." 

"Arthritic  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunics  of 
the  eye  (an  inflammation  commencing  in  parts  most 
essential  to  the  function  of  vision,  in  the  retina,  in 
the  vitreous  humor,  and  probably  involving  the  cho- 
roid coal)  lias  sometimes  been  called  acute  glaucoma, 
this  term  being  derived  from  the  greenish  appearance 
of  the  eye.  It  has  been  called  glaucoma  from  another 
symptom,  which  takes  place  where,  without  any  en- 
largement of  the  vessels,  without  any  very  severe 
pain  or  absolute  extinction  of  vision  in  the  first  place, 
the  pupil  exhibits  the  same  greenish  discoloration,  a 
discoloration  which  obviously  does  not  depend  on  a 
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change  in  the  crystalline  lens  ;  for  it  is  more  deeply 
seated  ;  it  occupies  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  and  you 
can  only  see  it  by  looking  at  it  when  you  are  stand- 
ing directly  before  the  patient,  not  by  looking  at  the 
eye  sideways.  This  is  called  glaucoma  simply  ;  and 
it  appears  to  ine  to  be  a  chronic  form  of  the  same  af- 
fection as  that  to  which  the  term  acute  glaucoma  is 
given.  This  chronic  form  of  glaucoma  is  important 
to  be  observed  ;  for  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
catarac'."  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Surgery. 

GLAU-eo'MA-TOUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  glau- 
coma. P.  Cyc. 

GLAU'eON-TTE,  n.  An  argillaceous  marl,  sometimes 
containing  a  mixture  of  green  sand.  Mantell. 

GLAU'COUS,  a.     [L.  glaucus.] 

1.  Of  a  sea-green  color;  of  a  dull-green  passing  into 
grayish  blue.  Lindley. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom  of  the  color 
of  a  cabbage-leaf.  Lindley. 

GLA  VE,  n.  [Fr.  glaive :  W.  glaiv,  a  billhook,  a  crook- 
ed sword,  a  cimeter ;  Arm.  glaif.] 

A  broadsword  ;  a  falchion.     [Not  used.] 

Fairfax.     Hudibras. 
GLAV'ER,   v.   i.     [W.  glavru,  to  flatter  ;  glav,  some- 
thing smooth  or  shining  ;  L.  glaber,  lavis,  or  lubri- 
cus ;  Eng.  glib.] 

To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle.     [Little  used  and  vulgar.] 
W  Estrange. 
GLAV'ER-EU,  n.     A  flatterer.     [Supra.] 
GLAY'MORE,  n.     [Gael,  claidhamh  and  more.] 

A  large,  two-handed  sword,  formerly  used  by  the 
Highlanders.  Johnson. 

GLAZE,  v.  t.  [from  glass.]  To  furnish  with  windows 
of  glass  ;  as,  to  glaze  a  house. 

2.  To  incrust  with  a  vitreous  substance,  the  basis 
of  which  is  lead,  but  combined  with  silex,  pearlashes, 
and  common  salt ;  as,  to  glaze  earthenware. 

3.  To  cover  with  anything  smooth  and  shining; 
or  to  render  the  exterior  of  a  thing  smooth,  bright, 
and  showy. 

Though  with  other  ornaments  he  may  glaze  and  brandish  the 
weapons.  Grew. 

4.  To  give  a  smooth  or  glassy  surface  ;  as,  to  glaze 
gunpowder  ;  to  make  glossy  ;  as,  to  glaze  cloth. 

GLAZE,  n.  The  vitreous  coating  or  glazing  of  pot- 
ter's ware.  Ure. 

GLAZ'A'D,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  glass  windows  ; 
incrusted  with  a  substance  resembling  glass  ;  ren- 
dered smooth  and  shining. 

GLA'Z.EN,  a.     Resembling  glass.  Wiclif. 

GLA'Z£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Glazed. 

GLa'ZIER,  (gla'zhur,)  n.  [from  glaze  or  glass.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  set  window-glass,  or  to  fix  panes 
of  glass  to  the  sashes  of  windows,  to  pictures,  &c. 

Mozon. 

GLAZ'ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  window-glass. 

2.  Crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance,  as  potter's 
ware. 

3.  Giving  a  smooth,  glossy,  shining  surface,  as  to 
cloth. 

GLaZ'ING,  77.  The  act  or  art  of  setting  glass  ;  the  art 
of  crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance. 

2.  The  vitreous  substance  with  which  potter's 
ware  is  incrusted. 

3.  Any  factitious,  shining  exterior. 

4.  In  painting,  transparent,  or  semi-transparent, 
colors  passed  thinly  over  other  colors,  to  modify 
the  effect.  Jocclyn. 

GLEAM,  7i.  [Sax.  gleam,  or  glann,  properly  a  shoot  of 
light,  coinciding  with  glimmer,  glimpse,  Ir.  laom,  (per- 
haps L.  fiamma.)  The  radical  sense  is,  to  throw,  to 
shoot,  or  dart ;  and  it  may  be  of  the  same  family  as 
clamo,  clamor,  a  shoot  of  the  voice,  and  W.  Ham,  Ir. 

learn,  a  leap,  Ar.  K^i,  Class  Lm,  No.  8.] 

1.  A  shoot  of  light ;  a  beam  ;  a  ray  ;  a  small  stream 
of  light.  A  gleam  of  dawning  light ;  metaphorically, 
a  gleam  of  hope. 

2.  Brightness  ;  splendor. 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen.  Pope. 

GLEAM,  7).  1. 1  To  shoot,  or  dart,  as  rays  of  light  At 
the  dawn,  light  gleams  in  the  east. 

2.  To  shine  ;  to  cast  light.  Thomson. 

3.  To  flash  ;  to  spread  a  flood  of  light.  [Less  com- 
mon.] 

4.  Among  falconers,  to  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk. 

Encyc. 
GLEAM'ING,  ppr.     Shooting,  as  rays  of  light;  shin- 
GLEAM'ING,  n.     A  shoot  or  shooting  of  light.     ling. 
GLEAM'Y,  a.     Darting  beams  of  light;  casting  light 
in  rays. 

In  brazen  arms,  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray, 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way.  Pope. 

GLEAN,  ».  t.  [Fr.  glancr,  to  glean  ;  glane,  a  handful 
or  cluster.     In  W.  glan  is  clean.] 

1.  To  gather  the  stalks  and  ears  of  grain  which 
reapers  leave  behind  them. 

Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn.  —  Ruth  ii. 

2.  To  collect  things  thinly  scattered  ;  to  gather 
what  is  left    in  small  parcels  or  numbers,  or  what 
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is  found  in  detached  parcels  ,  as,  to  glean  a  few  pas- 
sages from  an  author. 


GLeAN,  v.  i.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  grain  Left  by 
reapers. 

And  she  went,  ami  came  and  gleaned  in  the   field  after  the 
reapers.  —  Ruth  ii. 

GLEAN,  n.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by 
gathering  here  and  there  a  little. 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.  Dryden. 

GLEAN'.ED,  pp.  Gathered  after  reapers  ;  collected 
from  small,  detached  parcels  ;  as,  grain  gleaned  from 
the  field. 

2.  Cleared  of  what  is  left ;  as,  the  field  is  gleaned. 

3.  Having  suffered  a  gleaning.  The  public  print, 
have  been  gleaned. 

GLeAN'ER,  7i.     One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 

2.  One  who  collects  detached  parts  or  numbers,  or 

who  gathers  slowly  with  labor.  Locke. 

GLEAN'ING,  7j/7t\      Gathering   what   reapers   leave  ; 

collecting  in  small,  detached  parcels' 
GLeAN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  gathering  after  reapers. 

•2.  That  which  is  collected  by  gleaning. 
GLEBE,  ii.     [L.  glel/a,  a  clod   or  lump  of  earth;  Fr. 

glebe,  land,  ground  ;  probably  from  collecting,  as  in 

globe,  club.] 

1.  Turf;  soil;  ground. 

Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ra7 

Unbinds  the  glebe.  Gar'Ji. 

2.  The  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church  or  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  Spelman.     Encyc. 

3.  A  crystal.     [  Obs.]  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Among  miners,  a  piece  of  earth  in  which  is  con- 
tained some  mineral  ore.  Encyc. 

GLkBE'LESS,  a.     Without  a  glebe. 
GLeB'OUS,  a.     Gleby  ;  turfy.  Diet. 

GLEll'Y,  a.     Turfy  ;  cloddy. 

GLeDE,  ii.  [Sax.  glida,  from  glidan,  to  glide  ;  Sw. 
glada.  ] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  rapacious  kind,  the  kite,  a  species 
of  Falco.  The  word  is  used  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  ;  but 
the  same  Hebrew  word,  Lev.  xi.  14,  is  rendered  a 
vulture. 

2.  A  glowing  coal.     [04.9.]  Toone. 
GLEE,  vi.     [Sax.  glie,  from  glig,  gligg,  sport,  music] 

1.  Joy  ;  merriment  ;  mirth  ;  gayety  ;  particularly, 
the  mirth  enjoyed  at  a  feast.  Spenser. 

2.  In  music,  a  composition  for  voices  in  three  or 
more  parts.  Brands. 

3.  Anciently,  music  or  minstrelsy  generally.  [Obs 
GLEED,  «.     [Sax.  gled.]  [Toone. 

A  glowing  coal.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

GLEE'FIJL,  a.     Merry  ;  gay  ;  joyous.  Shak. 

GLEEK,  71.  [See  Glee.]  Music,  or  a  musician.. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  scoff;  a  game  at  cards.     [Obs.] 
GLEEK,  ».  i.    To  make  sport  of;  to  gibe  ;  to  sneer ;  to 

spend  time  idly.     [06s.]  Shak. 

GLEE'MAN,  n.     Among  the  Saxons,  an  itinerant  min- 
strel or  musician.     [Obs.]  Brandt. 
GLEEN,  v.  i.     [W.  glan,  clean,  pure,  holy,  bright; 
gleiniaw,  to  purify,  to  brighten  ;  Ir.  glan.] 

To  shine  ;  to  glisten.     [Not  used.]  Prior. 

GLEE'SO.ME,  (glee'sum,)  a.     Merry  ;  joyous.     [Obs.] 
GLEET,  ?i.     [From  Sax.  glidan,  to  glide,  or  hlytlrian, 
to  melt ;  Ice.  glut.] 

The  flux  of  a  thin  humor  from  the  urethra  ;  a  thin 
ichor  running  from  a  sore.  Encyc.     Wiseman. 

GLEET,  u.  i.  To  flow  in  a  thin,  limpid  humor ;  to 
ooze.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  flow  slowly,  as  water.  Chcync. 

GLEET'Y,  a.     Ichorous;  thin;  limpid. 
GLEN,  71.     [W.  glyn,  a  valley  in  which  a  river  flows, 
as  if  from  llyn,  liquor,  water  ;  Sax.  glen  ;  Ir.  glean.] 
A  valley  ;  a  dale  ;  a  depression  or  space  between 
GLE'NE,  a.     [Gr. /A 771/17.]  [Mis. 

In  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pupil  ;  any  slight  depression  or  cavity  receiving 
a^ione  in  articulation.  Parr.     Cyc. 

GLE'NOID,  a.    A  term  applied  to  some  articulate  cav- 
ities of  bones.  Forsytli.. 
GLEW.     See  Glue. 
GLI'A-DINE,  (gli'a-din,)  77.     [Gr.  yXia,  glue.] 

A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  gluten,  a  slight- 
ly transparent,  brittle  substance,  of  a  straw-yellow 
color,  having  a  slight  smell  similar  to  that  ol  honey- 
comb. Ure. 

Berzelius  has  decided  that  gliadine  is  nothing  but 
pure  gluten. 
GLIB,  a.  [D.  glibbcrcn,  glippcn,  to  slide;  glibbcrig, 
glib,  slippery;  W.  llipyr:  L.  glaber,  smooth:  labor, 
to  slide.  This  word  contains  the  elements  of  slip. 
Qu.  L.  glubo,  Gr.  ,  Aeuku.     Class  Lb,  No.  27,  37.] 

1.  Smooth;  slippery;  admitting  a  body  to  slide 
easily  on  the  surface  ;  as,  ice  is  glib. 

2.  Smooth;  voluble;  easily  moving;  as,  a  glib 
tongue. 

GLIB,  71.  A  thick,  curled  bush  of  hair,  hanging  down 
over  the  eyes.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

GLIB,  v.  t.     To  castrate.    |CAu.  to  make  smooth,  glnbo, 

j^Xu^oj.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  smooth.  Bp.  Hall. 
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GLIB'LY,  adv.  Smoothly  ;  volubly  ;  as,  to  slide  glib- 
ly ;  to  speak  glibly. 

GLIB'NESS,  re.    Smoothness    slipperiness  ;  as,  a  pol- 
ished, ice-like  glibness.  Chapman. 
2.  Volubility  of  the  tongue.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

GLICKES,  n.  pi.     Ogling  or  leering  looks.     B.  Jonson. 

GLIDE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  glidan  ;  G.  gleiten  ;  D.  glydcn ;  Dan. 
glider.  Q.U.  b'r.glisser,  in  a  different  dialect.  It  has 
the  elements  of  slide,  as  glib  has  of  slip.] 

1.  To  flow  gently ;  to  move  without  noise  or  vio- 
lence ;  as  a  river. 

By  east,  among  the  dusty  valleys  glide 

The  silver  streams  of  Jordan's  crystal  flood.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  move  silently  and  smoothly ;  to  pass  along 
without  apparent  effort ;  as,  a  hawk  or  an  eagle  glid- 
ing through  the  air. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  rapidly,  and  with  apparent 
ease  ;  as,  a  ship  glides  through  the  water. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  or  slip  along  with 
ease,  as  on  a  smooth  surface  ;  or  to  pass  along  rap- 
idly, without  apparent  effort,  and  without  obstruc- 
tion. 

GLIDE,?!.  The  act  or  manner  of  moving  smoothly, 
swiftly,  and  without  labor  or  obstruction.         Shale. 

GLID'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  glides.  Spenser. 

GLIIJ'IN'G,  ppr.  Passing  along  gently  and  smoothly ; 
moving  rapidly,  or  with  ease. 

GLID'ING-LY,  ariu.  In  a  smooth,  flowing,  rapid  man- 
ner. 

GLIFF,  n.     A  transient  glance. 
2.  A  sudden  fright.     [Scottish.] 

GLIKE,  n.     [Sax.  gltg.} 

A  sneer  ;  a  scoff;  a  flout.  Shak. 

GLIM,  n.    [glimmer.]     A  light  or  candle.     TJwmpson. 
[Still  used  among  sailors  ;  as,  douse  the  glims,  i.  e., 
put  out  the  lights.] 

GLIM'MER,  v.  i.t  [G.  glimmen,  glimmern,  to  gleam,  to 
glimmer;  D.  glimmen;  Sw.  glimma  ;  Dan.  glimrer; 
It.  laom,  flame.] 

1.  To  shoot  feeble  or  scattered  rays  of  light ;  as, 
the  glimmering  dawn  ;  a  glimmering  lamp. 

When  rosy  morning  glimmered  o'er  the  dales.  Pope. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.  Sliak. 

2.  To  shine  faintly  ;  to  give  a  feeble  light. 

Mild  evening  glimmered  on  the  lawn.  Trumbull. 

GLIM'MER,  re.  A  faint  light;  feeble,  scattered  rays 
of  light. 

2.  See  Mica. 
GLIM'MER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shining  faintly  ;  shooting 

feeble,  scattered  rays  of  light. 
GLIM'MER-ING,  n.    A  faint  beaming  of  light 

2.  A  faint  view. 
GLIMPSE,  (glims,)  re.     [D.  glimp,  from  glimmen.] 

1.  A  weak,  faint  light. 

Such  vast  room  in  nature, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light.  Milton. 

2.  A  flash  of  light  ;  as,  the  lightning's  glimpse. 

Milton. 

3.  Transient  luster. 

One  ghmjise  of  glury  to  my  issue  give.  Dryden. 

4.  A  short,  transitory  view.  He  saw  at  a  glimpse 
the  design  of  the  enemy. 

5.  Short,  fleeting  enjoyment ;  as,  a  glimpse  of  de- 
light. Prior. 

6.  Exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance.  Shak. 
GLIMPSE,  v.  i.  To  appear  by  glimpses.  Drayton. 
GLIS'SA,  re.  A  fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  without  scales. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
GLIST,  n.  [from  glisten.]  Glimmer  ;  mica.  [SeeGLiM- 

UL'R.1 

GLIS'TEN,  (glis'n,)  v.  i.  .  [Sax.  glisnian;  G.  gleissen. 
This  word  and  glitter  are  probably  dialectical  forms 
of  the  same  word.  In  Irish,  lusadh,  lasaim,  is  to 
burn,  to  light ;  Dan.  lyser,  Sw.  li/sa,  to  shine  ;  Russ. 
oblistayu.  In  W.  tlatliru  is  to  make  smooth  and  glos- 
sy, to  polish,  to  glitter.  Qu.  Heb.  tfS>3,  to  shine,  L. 
glisco,  Eng.  gloss.] 

To  shine  ;  to  sparkle  with  light ;  as,  the  glistening 
stars. 

The  ladies'  eyes  glistejicd  with  pleasure.  Richardson. 

GLIS'TEN-ED,  pre.     Shone;  sparkled. 

GLIS'T.£N-ING, vpr.oia.  Shining;  sparkling ;  emit- 
ting ravs  of  light. 

GLIS'TER,  v.  i.     [See  Glisten.]     To  shine  ;  to  be 
bright ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  be  brilliant- 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.  Shak. 

GLIS'TER,  re.     Glitter  ;  luster. 

2.  See  Clyster. 
GLIS'TER-lNG,;>ur.  or  a.     Shining;  sparkling  with 

light. 
GLIS'TER-INO-LY   adv.     With  shining  luster. 
GLiT'TER,  v.  if    [Sax.  glitenan;   Sw.  glittra.      See 

Glisten.] 

1.  To  shine;  to  sparkle  with  light;  to  gleam;  to 
be  splendid  ;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 

The  lie'd  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence 
attractive  ;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of  a  court. 

GLIT'TER,  re.     Brightness  ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  lus- 
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ter  ;  as,  the  glitter  of  arms  ;  the  glitter  of  royal  equi- 
page ;  the  glitter  of  dress. 

GLIT'TER-AND,  ppr.  or  a.     Sparkling.     [Not  in  use  ] 

Chaucer. 

GLIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shining  ;  splendid  ;  bril- 
liant. 

GLIT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  sparkling  luster. 

GLoAM,  v.  i.     To  be  sullen.     [See  Glum.] 

GLOAM'ING,  re.     Twilight.     [Scottish.] 
2.  Sullenness  ;  melancholy.     [ Obs.] 

GLoAR,  v.  i.     [D.  gluuren,  to  leer.] 
_To  squint ;  to  stare.     [  Obs.] 

GLOAT,  v.  L     [Sw.  glutta,  to  peep.] 

To  look  steadfastly ;  to  gaze  earnestly,  or  with  ea- 
gerness. Rome. 

GLoAT'ED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Gloat. 

GLoAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Gazing  with  earnestness  ; 
looking  steadfastly. 

GLo'BARD,  n.     A  elow-worm. 

GLO'BATE,      )       "rT       ,  .   ,      , 

GLO'BA-TED,  \  a-     tL-  g-'°bat™l 

Having  the  form  of  a  globe  ;  spherical ;  spheroidal. 

GLOBE,  re.  t  [L.  globus;  Fr.  globe:  Sp.  and  It.  globo ; 
Sax.  clenw,  cliwe,  or  cliaw ;  Eng.  clew.  (See  Clew.) 
Russ.  klub,  a  ball.] 

1.  A  round  or  spherical  solid  body;  a  ball;  a 
sphere  ;  a  body  whose  surface  is  in  every  part  equi- 
distant from  the  center. 

2.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  ball ;  so  called, 
though  not  perfectly  spherical.  Locke. 

3.  An  artificial  sphere  of  metal,  paper,  or  other 
matter,  on  whose  convex  surface  is  drawn  a  map,  or 
representation  of  the  earth  or  of  the  heavens.  That 
on  which  the  several  oceans,  seas,  continents,  isles, 
and  countries  of  the  earth,  are  represented,  is  called 
a  terrestrial  globe.  That  which  exhibits  a  delineation 
of  the  constellations  in  the  heavens,  is  called  a  celes- 
tial globe. 

4.  A  body  of  soldiers  formed  into  a  circle.  Milton. 
GLOBE,  v.  t.  To  gather  round  or  into  a  circle.  Milton. 
GLOBE'-AM'A-RANTH,  re.      A  plant  of  the   genus 

Gomphrena,  bearing  beautiful  heads  of  red  flowers. 

GLORE'-AN'I-MAL,  n.  A  species  of  animalcule,  of 
a  globular  form.  Encyc. 

GLOBE'-DaI-SY,  n.  A  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus 
Globularia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLOBE'-FISH,  re.*  A  fish  of  a  globular  shape,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Diodon.         Johnson.     Partington. 

GLOBE'-FLOVV-ER,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trol- 
lius,  bearing  handsome  globular  flowers.       P.  Cyc. 

GLOBE'-RA-NUN'GU-LljS,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
hellebore  ;  Hrlleborus  ranunculinus ;  assigned  by  some 
botanists  to  the  genus  Trollius.  Booth. 

GLOBE'-THIS'TLE,  (-this'sl,)  re.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Echinops.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

GLO-BOSE',  o.     [L.  globosus,  from  globe.] 

Round  ;  spherical ;  globular.  Milton. 

GLO-BOS'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  round  ;  sphe- 
ricity. Ray. 

GLO'BOUS,  a.     [L.  globosus.] 

Round  ;  spherical.  Milton. 

GLOB'IJ-LAR,  a.     [from  globe.]     Round;  spherical; 
having  the  form  of  a  ball  or  sphere  ;  as,  globular  at- 
oms. Grew. 
Globular  chart.     See  Chart. 
Globular  projection.     See  Projection. 

GLOB-IT-La'RI-A,  n.  The  natural-history  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  species  of  which  grow  in  the 
temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Europe. 

GLOB'lf-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  a  spherical  form  ;  spheri- 
cally. 

GLOB'U-LAR-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  globular. 

GLOB'ITLE,  re.  [Fr.  globule;  L.  globulus,  dim.  of  glo- 
bus.] 

A  little  globe  ;  a  small  particle  of  matter,  of  a  spher- 
ical form  ;  a  word  particularly  applied  to  the  red  par- 
ticles of  blood  which  swim  in  a  transparent  serum, 
and  may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope. 

Qu.incy.    Arbuthnot.     Encyc. 


GLOB'LT-LIN,  n.  A  substance  closely  allied  to  albu- 
men, and  forming  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
globules  of  blood.  Graham. 

2.  This  name  has  been  given  also  to  the  green 
globules  lying  among  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
to  minute  vesicular  granules.  Brande. 

GLOB'LT-LOUS,  a.  Round;  globular;  having  the 
form  of  a  small  sphere.  Boyle. 

GLoB'Y,  re.     Round  ;  orbicular.  Sherwood. 

GLoDE,  old  pret.  of  Glide.     [Obs.] 

GLOME,  re.     [L.  glomus,  a  ball ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  zhi,  Ar. 


p.]  lamma,  to  wind,  convolve,  or  collect  into  a  mass. 

Class  Lm,  No.  5,  11.    Q,u.  its  alliance  to  lump,  clump, 
plumbum.] 

In  botany,  a  roundish  head  of  flowers.     Martyn. 
GLOM'ER-.iTE,  v.  L     [L.  glomcro,  from  glomus,  su- 
pra.] 

To  gather  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  to  collect  into  a 
spherical  form  or  mass,  as  threads. 
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GLOM'ER-ATE,  a.     Growing  in  massive  forms. 

A  glomerate  gland,  is  one  which,  without  having 

any  cavity,  discharges  at  once  into  a  duct. 
GLOM'ER-A-TED,  pp.     Gathered  into  a  ball  or  round 

mass. 
GLOM'ER-a-TING,  ppr.    Collecting  or  winding  into 

a  ball  or  round  mass. 
GLOM-ER-A'TION,  re.     [L.  glomeratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering,  winding,  or  forming  into 
a  ball  or  spherical  body. 

2.  A  body  formed  into  a  ball.  Bacon. 
GLOM'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  glomerosus.] 

Gathered  or  formed  into  a  ball  or  round  mass.  [Q_u. 
the  use.] 
GLOOM,  re.t  [Scot,  gloum,  gloom,  a  frown.     In  D. 
lommer  is  a  shade,  and  loom  is  slow,  heavy,  dull.     In 
Sax.  glomung  is  twilight.] 

1.  Obscunty  ,  partial  or  total  darkness  ;  thick 
shade  ;  as,  the  gloom  of  a  forest,  or  the  gloom  of  mid- 
night. 

2.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind  ;  melancholy, 
aspect  of  sorrow.  We  say,  the  mind  is  sunk  into 
gloom  :  a  gloom  overspreads  the  mind. 

3.  Darkness  of  prospect  or  aspect. 

4.  Sullenness. 

GLOOM,  v.  i.     To  shine  obscurely  or  imperfectly. 

2.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscure.  [Sprnscr. 

3.  To  be  melancnoly  or  dejected.  Goldsmitlu 
GLOOM,  v.  t.     To   obscure;   to  fill  with  gloom;   to 

darken  ;  to  make  dismal.  Young. 

GLOOM'ED,  pp.     Filled  with  gloom. 

GLOOM'I-LY,  adv.  [from  gloomy.]  Obscurely  ;  dim- 
ly ;  darkly  ;  dismally. 

2.  With  melancholy  aspect ;  sullenly  ;  not  cheer- 
fully. Dryden.     Thomson. 

GLOOM'I-NESS,  n.  Want  of  light ;  obscurity ;  dark- 
ness ;  dismalness. 

2.  Want  of  cheerfulness  ;  cloudiness  of  look  ;  heav- 
iness of  mind  ;  melancholy  ;  as,  to  involve  the  mind 
in  gloominess.  Addison. 

GLOOM'Y,  a.t  [from  gloom.]  Obscure  ;  imperfectly 
illuminated  ;  or  dark  ;  dismal ;  as,  the  gloomy  cells  of 
a  convent ;  the  gloomy  shades  of  night. 

2.  Wearing  the  aspect  of  sorrow  ;  melancholy  ; 
clouded  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  heavy  of  heart ;  as, 
a  gloomy  countenance  or  state  of  mind  ;  a  gloomy 
temper. 

3.  Of  a  dark  complexion.     [Little  used.]     Milton. 
GLOP'PEN,  v.  t.     To  surprise  or  astonish. 
GLORE,  re.     Fat.  [North  of  England. 
GLO'RI-A  IN  EX-CEL'SIS,  [L.J     Glory  in  the  high- 
est. 

GLO'RI-A   PA'TRI,    [L.]      In    the  Episcopal  service, 

praise  to  God  the  Father. 
GLO-RI-A'TION,  re.     [L.  gloriatio.] 

Boast;  a  triumphing.     [Not  .ised.]      Richardson. 
GLO'RI-£D,  (glo'rid,)  a.     [See  Glory  ]     Illustrious  ; 

honorable.     [Not  used.]  Milion. 

GLO-RI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     [See  Glorify.]      The  act 

of  giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honors  to.     Taylor. 
2.  Exaltation  to  honor  and  dignity  ;  elevation  to 

glory  ;  as,  the  glorification  of  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection. 
GLo'RI-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Honored  ;  dignified  ;  exalted 

to_glory. 
GLo'RI-F?,  v.  t.     [Fr.  glorifier ;  L.  gloria  and  facio, 

to  make.] 

1.  To  praise  ;  to  magnify  and  honor  in  worship  ; 
to  ascribe  honor  to,  in  thought  or  words.  Psalm 
lxxxvi.  9. 

God  is  glorified,  when  such  his  excellency,  above  all  things,  is 
with  due  admiration  acknowledged.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  glorious  ;  to  exalt  to  glory,  or  to  celes- 
tial happiness. 

Whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  — Rem.  viii. 

The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus.  —  Acts  iii. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  honor  ;  to  extol. 

Whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  him  they  set 
up  and  glorify.  Spenser. 

4.  To  procure  honor  or  praise  to.  Studc. 
GLo'RI-Fy-ING,  ppr.  Praising;  honoring  in  worship; 

exalting  to  glory  ;  honoring;  extolling. 
GLo'RI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  glorieux ;   L.  gloriosus.      See 
Glory.] 

1.  Illustrious  ;  of  exalted  excellence  and  splendor; 
resplendent  in  majesty  and  divine  attributes ;  applied 
to  God.     Ex.  xv.  11. 

2.  Noble  ;  excellent ;  renowned  ;  celebrated  ;  illus- 
trious ;  very  honorable  ;  applied  to  men,  their  achieve- 
ments, titles,  &c. 

Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends, 

And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  tide.  Adrlison. 

3.  Boastful;  self-exulting;  haughty;  ostentatious. 
[Obs  J  .  Bneon. 

GLO'R[-OUS-LY,  adv.  Splendidly;  illustriously;  with 

great  renown  or  dignity. 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously.  —  Ex.  xv. 
GLO'Rf-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  bt-ing 

glorious. 
GLo'R  Y,  re.     [L.  gloria ;  Fr.  gloire  ;  Sp.  and  It.  gloria  :   | 

Ir.    gloir,   glory,  and   glor,  clear;    W.  eglur,  clear, 

blight ;  Arm.  gloar,  glory.     It  coincides  with  dear,    I 
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and  the  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  open,  to  ex- 
pand, to  enlarge.  So  splendor  is  from  the  Celtic  ys- 
plan,  open,  clear,  plain,  L.  planus;  hence,  bright, 
shining.  Qlorij,  then,  is  brightness,  splendor.  The 
L.  fioreo,  to  blossom,  Xojlmoer,  to  flourish,  is  probably 
of  the  same  family.] 

1.  Brightness  ;  luster  ;  splendor. 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

For  he  received  from  God   the  Father  lienor  and  glory,  when 

there  came  Hiich  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  —  2 

Pel.  i. 

In  this  passage  of  Peter,  the  latter  word  glory  re- 
fers tc  the  visible  splendor  or  bright  cloud  that  over- 
shadowed Christ  at  his  transfiguration.  The  former 
word  glory,  though  the  same  in  the  original,  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 

2.  Splendor  ;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  nil  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  liJte  one  of  these. — 
Matt.  vi. 

3.  Praise  ascribed  in  adoration  ;  honor. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  —  Luke  ii. 

4.  Honor ;  praise  ;  fame  ;  renown  ;  celebrity.  The 
nero  pants  for  glory  in  the  field.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Howard  to  relieve  the  wretched. 

5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  the  children 
of  God  ;  celestial  bliss. 

Thou  shiilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
to  glory.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

6.  In  ■'Scripture,  the  divine  presence  ;  or  the  ark, 
the  manifestation  of  it. 

The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

7.  The  divine  perfections  or  excellence. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  —  Ps.  xix. 

8.  Honorable  representation  of  God.     1  Cor.  xi.  8. 

9.  Distinguished  honor  or  ornament  ;  that  which 
honors  or  makes  renowned ;  that  of  winch  one  may 
boast. 

Bahylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms.  —  Is.  xiii. 

10.  Pride  ;  boastfulness ;  arrogance  ;  as,  vain  glory. 

11.  Generous  pride.  Sidney. 

12.  In  painting,  a  circle  of  rays,  surrounding  the 
heads  of  saints,  ice,  and  especially  of  the  Savior. 

GLo'RY,  v.  i.     [L.  glorior,  from  gloria.}         [Brando. 

1.  To  exult  with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  —  Ps.  cv.    1  Chron.  xvi. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  be  proud  of. 

No  one  should  glory  in  his  prosperity.  Richardson. 

GLo'RY-ING,  ppr.     Exulting  with  joy  ;  boasting. 
GLo'KY-ING,  n.     The  act  of  exulting  ;    exultation; 
boasting;  display  of  pride. 

Your  glorying  is  not  good.  —  1  Cor.  v. 

GLO'RY-SMIT'TEN,  a.     Smitten  with  glory. 

GLoSE,  GLoS'ER.     See  Gloze.  [Coleridge. 

GLOSS,  7i.  [G.  glosse,  a  gloss  or  comment ;  glotzen, 
to  gleam,  to  glimmer.  In  Sax.  glesan  signifies  to 
explain,  to  flatter,  to  gloze.  From  the  Gr.  yXojcroa, 
the  tongue,  and  a  strap,  the  L.  has  glossa  a  tongue, 
and  interpretation.  In  Heb.  U?h>  signifies  to  shine, 
but  from  the  sense  of  smoothness ;   Syr.  .  m  \    , 

galosh,  to  peel,  to  shave,  to  make  bald.  Whether 
these  words  are  all  of  one  family,  let  the  reader 
judge.  The  radical  sense  appears  to  be,  to  open,  to 
make  clear,  and  the  sense  of  tongue  is  probably  to 
extend.  If  the  first  letter  is  a  prefix,  the  other  let- 
ters, Ls,  are  the  elements  of  Ir.  leos,  light,  L.  lustro, 
Eng.  luster;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Russ.  losk 
is  luster,  polish,  and  laskayu  is  to  flatter.  The  Gr. 
yAurrn,  in  the  Attic  dialect,  is  a  tongue,  and  in 
Swedish  and  German,  glatl,  Dan.  glat,  D.  glad,  is 
srnooth.J 

1.  Brightness  or  luster  of  a  body  proceeding  from 
a  smooth  surface  ;  as,  the  gloss  of  silk  ;  cloth  is 
calendered  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

2.  A  specious  appearance  or  representation  ;  exter- 
nal show  that  may  mislead  opinion. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  set  on  the  face  of  this  cause 
any  fairer  gloss  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford*    Hooker. 

3.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious.        Sidney. 

4.  Interpretation  ;  comment ;  explanation  ;  remark 
intended  to  illustrate  a  subject. 

Ail  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment, 

He  would  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Hudibrae. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  glosses.  Baker. 

GLOSS,  v.  t.  To  give  a  superficial  luster  to ;  to  make 
smooth  and  shining  ;  as,  to  gloss  cloth  by  the  calen- 
der ;  to  gloss  mahogany. 

2.  To  explain  ;  to  rentier  clear  and  evident  by 
comments  ;  to  illustrate. 

3.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to  ;  to  render 
specious  and  plausible  ;  to  palliate  by  specious  repre- 
sentation. 

You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.  Philips. 

GLOSS,  v.  i.     To  comment;  to  write  or  make  explana- 
tory remarks.  Dri/den. 
2.  To  make  sly  remarks.  Prior. 
GLOS-SA'Rl  AL,  a.    Containing  explanation. 
GLOSS'A-RIST,  n.     A  writer  of  glosses  or  comments. 

Tymohitt. 


GLO 

GLOSS' A-RY,  n.     [Fr.  glossaire;  Low  L.  glossarium.] 
A  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  explaining  words  which 
are    obscure,   antiquated,    local,   &.c. ;    such   as   Du 
Cange's  Glossary  ;  Spelman's  Glossary. 

GLOS-SA'TOR,  ?i.     [Fr.  glossateur.] 

A  writer  of  comments  ;  a  commentator.  [Not 
used.]  Ayliffe. 

GLOSS'ED,  (glost,)  pp.  Made  smooth  and  shining; 
explained. 

GLOSS' ER,  7!.     A  writer  of  glosses;  a  scholiast;  a 
commen'ator. 
2.  A  polisher  ;  one  who  gives  a  luster. 

GLOSS'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  glossy  manner. 

GLOSS'I-NESS,  n.  [from  glossy.]  Tne  luster  or 
brightness  of  a  smooth  surface.  Boyle. 

GLOSS'ING,  ppr.  Giving  luster  to  ;  polishing  ;  ex- 
plaining by  comments  ;  giving  a  specious  appearance. 

GLOSS'IST,  7t.    A  writer  of  comments.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wilton. 

GLOSS'LY,  adv.     Like  gloss.  Cowlcij. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [gloss  and  Gr.  j  pa0w,  to 
write.] 

A  writer  of  a  glossary  ;  a  commentator ;  a  scho- 
liast. Hayward. 

GLOSS-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  glossog- 
raphy. 

GLOSS-OG'RA-PHY,  tj.  The  writing  of  glossaries,  or 
of  comments  for  illustrating  an  author. 

GLOSSO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  glossology. 

GLOSS-OL'O-GIST,  n.     [gloss  and  Gr.  Aoj  o;.] 
One  who  defines  and  explains  terms. 

GLOSS-OL'O-G Y,  n.     [gloss  and  Gr.  Ao,  oc,  discourse.] 
The  definition  and  explanation  of  terms. 

GLOSS'Y,  <i.  Smooth  and  shining;  reflecting  luster 
from  a  smooth  surface;  highly  polished;  as,  glossy 
silk  ;  a  glossy  raven  ;  a  glossy  plum.  Dryden. 

GLOT'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

GLOT'TIS,  7t.     [Gr.  jIuitki,  the  tongue.] 

The  narrow  opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction, 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

Rncyc.     Parr. 

GLOUT,  v.  i.  [Scot.J  To  pout ;  to  look  sullen.  [Not 
used.]  Garth. 

GLOUT,  v.  t.  To  view  attentively  ;  to  gloat.  [Not 
in  use.] 

GLOVE,  (gluv,)  7t.  [Sax.  glof.  On.  W.  golov,  a 
cover.  The  G.,  D.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.,  call  it  a  hand- 
shoe.] 

A   cover  for  the   hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  arm, 

with  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.    The  latter 

circumstance  distinguishes  the  glove  from  the  mitten. 

To   throw   the   glove,   with   our  ancestors,  was  to 

challenge  to  single  comtat. 

GLOVE,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  glove.  Shale. 

GLOVJ5D,  (gluvd,)  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  a  glove. 

GLOVER,  it.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  and 
sell  gloves. 

GLOW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  glowan,  G.  gliihen  ;  D.  glocijen, 
Dan.  gloder,  to  glow,  to  be  red  with  heat ;  Dan. 
glbd,  gloe,  Sax.  gled,  D.  gloed,  G.  gluth,  Sw.  glbd,  VV. 
glo,  Corn,  glou,  Arm.  glaouen,  a  live  coal  ;  W.  gla  or 
glaw,  a  shining;  gloyw,  blight;  gloyioi,  to  brighten, 
or  make  clear.] 

1.  To  shine  with  intense  heat ;  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  to  shine  with  a  white  heat  ;  to  exhibit 
incandescence.  Hence,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to 
shine  with  a  bright  luster. 

Glows  in  Uie  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees.  Pope. 

2.  To  burn  with  vehement  heat. 

The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows.  Addison. 

3.  To  feel  great  heat  of  body ;  to  be  hot. 

Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats  i  Addison. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color ;  to  be  red. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  glows  with  Tyrian  rays.  Dryden. 

Fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  die  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow.  Pope. 

5.  To  be  bright  or  red  with  heat  or  animation,  or 
witli  blushes  ;  as,  glowing  cheeks. 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion  ;  to  be  ardent ;  to  be 
animated,  as  by  intense  love,  zeal,  anger,  &c.  We 
say,  the  heart  glows  with  love  or  zeal ;  the  glowing 
breast. 

When  real  virtue  fires  the  glowing  bard.  Lewis. 

If  you  have  never  glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  the 

Christian  revelation,  you  know  nothing  of  Christianity. 

Buckminsler. 

7.  To  burn  with  intense  heat ;  to  rage,  as  pas- 
sion. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.        Dryden. 
GLOW,  v.  t.     To  make   hot  so  as  to  shine.     [Not 

used.]  Shale. 

GLOW,  71.    Shining  heat,  or  white  heat. 

2.  Brightness  of  color ;  redness ;  as,  the  glow  of 
health  in  the  cheeks. 


A  waving  glow  his  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 


Pope. 


3.  Vehemence  of  passion. 
GLOWING,  ppr.  or  a.    Shining  with  intense  heat, 
white  with  heat. 
2.  Burning  with  vehement  heat. 


G  L  U 

3.  Exhibiting  a  bright  color;  red;  as,  a  glowing 
color ;  glowing  cheeks. 

4.  Ardent  ;  vehement  ;  animated  j  as,  glowing 
zeal. 

_S.  Inflamed  ;  as,  a  glowing  breast. 

GLoW'ING-LY,  ado.  Willi  great  brightness ;  with 
ardent  heat  or  passion. 

GLOW-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  The  female  of  the 
Lampyris  noctiluca,  an  insect  of  the  order  of  Coleop- 
tcra.  It  is  without  wings,  and  resembles  a  caterpil- 
lar. It  emits  a  shining  green  light  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  abdomen.  The  male  is  winged,  and  flies 
about  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  female.  Encyc. 

GLoZE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  glesan.     See  Gloss.] 

To  flatter ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  fawn  ;  that  is,  to 
smooth,  or  to  talk  smoothly. 

So  glozed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned.  Milton. 

A  false,  glazing  parasite.  South. 

GLOZE,  7i.     Flattery  ;  adulation.  Shak. 

2.  Specious  show  ;  gloss.  [Not  used.]  [See  Gloss.] 

Sidney. 
GLoZ'ER,  n.     A  flatterer.  Gifford. 

GLoZE  over,  v.  t.     To  palliate  by  specious  exposition. 
GLOZ'ING,  ppr.     Flattering;  wheedling. 
GLoZ'ING,  n.     Specious  representation. 
GLu'CoSE,  7».     [Gr.    iAimus,   sweet.]      A  sugar  ob- 
tained  from    grapes,   honey,  and   most   acid  fruits, 
which  is  less  sweet  than  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Graham. 
GLU  CI'NA,  7i.     [Gr.    y\vKvc.]     More  properly  Gly- 

CVNA. 

The  only  oxyd    of  the   metal    glucinum.     It  is  a 

white  powder,  without  taste  or  odor,  and  insoluble 

in  water.    The  salts  of  glucina  have  a  sweet  taste, 

and  hence  its  name. 

GLU-CI'NUM,  n.     [Gr.  y\vKvc.]     More  properly  Gly- 

CVNUM. 

The  name  of  a  metal,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish  black  powder,  and  acquires  a  dark 
metallic  iuster  by  burnishing.  It  may  be  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture,  or  be  boiled  in  water  without- 
oxydation. 

GLPE,  (glu,)7t.  [Fr.  gin;  W.  glyd;  Arm.  glud;  Ir. 
gh/dh,  gliu,  gleten;  L.  gluten;  Gr.  yXia;  Russ.  klei. 
See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  9,  10.] 

A  tenacious,  viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a  cem- 
ent to  unite  other  substances.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  skins,  parings,  &c,  of  animals,  as  of  oxen, 
calves,  or  sheep,  by  boiling  them  to  a  jelly. 

GLOE,  7i.  (.     [Fr.  gluer.]  [Enojc.     Parr. 

1.  To  join  with  glue  or  a  viscous  substance.    Cab- 
■  inet-makers  glue  together  some  parts  of  furniture. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  hold  together.  Newton. 
[This  word  is  now  seldom   used   in   a  figurative. 

sense.  The  phrases,  to  glue  friends  together,  vices 
glue  us  to  low  pursuits  or  pleasures,  found  in  writers 
of  the  last  century,  are  not  now  used,  or  are  deemed 
inelegant.] 

GLOE'-BOIL-ER,  7j.  [glue  and  boil.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  glue. 

GhvED,  (glude,)jn).     United  or  cemented  with  glue. 

GLO'ER,  n.     One  who  cements  with  glue. 

GLU'EY,  a.     Viscous  ;  glutinous. 

GLO'EY-NESS,  71.    The  quality  of  being  gluey. 

GLO'ING,  ppr.     Cementing  with  glue. 

GLU'ISH,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  glue.    Sherwood. 

GLUM,  a.     [Scot,  glourn,  a  frown.] 
Frowning;  sullen.     [Colloquial.] 

GLUM,  n.  Sullenness  ;  and,  as  a  verb,  to  look  sullen. 
[Not  in  use.] 

GLUM,  v.  i.  [from  gloom.]  To  look  sourly  ;  to  be 
sour  of  countenance.     [  Obs.] 

GLU-Ma'CEOUS,  a.  Having  glumes  ;  consisting  of 
glumes.  Barton. 

GLOME,  71.*  [L.  gluma,  from  glubo,  to  bark  or  peel,  or 
Gr.  yXvioj.] 

In  botany,  the  calyx  or  corol  of  grain  and  grasses, 
formed  of  valves,  embracing  the  seed,  often  termi- 
nated by  the  arista  or  beard,  the  husk  or  chalT  of 
grain.  Milne.    Martyn. 

GLUM'MY,  a.     Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal. 

GLO'MOUS,  a.  A  glumous  flower  is  a  kind  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  having  a  filiform  receptacle,  with  a 
common  glume  at  the  base.  Martyn. 

GLUT,  v.  i.  [L.  glutio  ;  Fr.  engloutir  ;  Russ.  gloiayu, 
to  swallow  ;  W.  glwth,  a  glutton  ;  glythu,  to  gorman- 
dize ;  front  llwlh,  a  swallow,  greediness  ;  It.  ghiotto, 
Low  L.  gluto,  a  glutton ;  Heb.  Ch.  toy1?.     (See  Ar. 

Ia\£.)  Class  Ld,  No.  17.  The  sense  is  to  crowd, 
to  stufT.J 

1.  To  swallow,  or  to  swallow  greedily  ;  to  gorge. 

Milton. 

2.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  beyond  sufficiency  ;  to  sate  ;  to 
disgust ;  as,  to  glut  the  appetites.  Denltam. 

3.  To  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety. 

His  faithful  heart,  a  Moody  sacrifice, 

Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fill  or  furnish  beyond  sufficiency;  as,  to^to 
the  market. 

5.  To  saturate.  Boyle. 
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GLUT,  71.     That  which  is  swallowed.  Milton. 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing. 

He  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in  the  very  glut  of  his  de- 
lights. L'Estrnnge. 
A  glut  of  study  and  retirement.  Pope. 

3.  More  than  enough  ;  superabundance. 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  Any  thing  that  fills  or  obstructs  the  passage. 

Woodward. 

5.  A  large  wooden  wedge.  New  England. 
GLO'TE-AL,  a.     [Gr.  yXovroc-,  nates.] 

The  gluteal  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the  hypogastric 
or  internal  iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal 
muscles.  Coze.     Hooper. 

The  gluteal  muscles,  are  three  large  muscles  on 
each  side,  which  make  up  the  fleshy  part  of  the  but- 
tocks. Parr. 

GLO'TEN,  71.  [L.  See  Glue.]  A  tough,  elastic  sub- 
stance, of  a  grayish  color,  which  becomes  brown  and 
brittle  by  drying  ;  found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and 
other  grain,  it  contributes  much  to  the  nutritive 
quality  of  flour,  and  gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  A 
similar  substance  is  found  in  the  juices  of  certain 
plants.  Brande. 

GLu'TE-US,  7i.  The  large,  thick  muscle  on  which 
we  sit. 

GLu'TIN-ATE,  v.  t.    To  unite  with  glue  ;  to  cement. 

Bailey. 

GLO'TIN-A-TED,  pp.     United  with  glue. 

GLfj'TFN-A-TING.prir      Uniting  with  glue. 

GLU-TIN-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  uniting  with  glue. 

Bailey. 

GLu'TIN-  A-TI VE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cement- 
ing ;  tenacious. 

GLU -TIN-OS'  l-TY,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  glutin 
ous  ;  viscousness. 

GLO'TIN-OUS,  a.     [L.  glutinosus.] 

1.  Viscous  ;  viscid  ;  tenacious  ;  having  the  quality 
of  glue  ;  resembling  glue.     Starch  is  glutinous. 

2.  In  botany,  besmeared  with  a  slippery  moisture  ; 
as,  a  glutinous  leaf.  Martyn. 

GLO'TINOUS-NESS,  n.  Viscosity  ;  viscidity  ;  the 
quality  of  glue ;  tenacity.  Clicyue. 

GLUT'TEI),  pp.     Cloyed  ;  filled  bevond   sufficiency. 

GLUT'TON,  (glut'n,) '"•  [Low  L.  glulo ;  Fr.  glouton. 
See  Glut.] 

1.  One  who  indulges  to  excess  in  eating. 

2.  One  eager  of  any  thing  to  excess. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.  Granville. 

3.  In  zoology,  the  Gulo  vulgaris,  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
three  feet,  but  has  short  legs  and  moves  slowly.  It 
is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and,  in  order  to  catch  its_ 
prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from  that  darts  down  upon 
a  deer  or  other  animal.  It  is  named  from  its  vora- 
cious appetite.  Diet.  Nut.  Hist. 

It9  voracity  has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

Cuvier. 

GLUT'TON-IZE,  v.  i.  To  eat  to  excess  ;  to  eat  vora- 
ciously ;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess  ;  to  be  lux- 
urious. Trans,  of  Qrellman. 

GLUT  'TON-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  glutton  ;  greedy. 

GLUT'TON-OUS, )  a.    Given   to  excessive   eating; 

GLUT'TON-ISH,  j  indulging  the  appetite  for  food 
to  excess  ;  as,  a  gluttonous  age.  Ralegh. 

2.  Consisting  in  excessive  eating  ;  as,  ^  luttonous 
c'elight.  Milton. 

GLUT'TON-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  the  voracity  of  a 
glutton  ;  with  excessive  eating. 

GLUT'TON-Y,  n.  Excess  in  eating;  extravagant  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetite  for  food. 

2.  Luxury  of  the  table. 

Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasta.  Milton. 

3.  Voracity  of  appetite.  Encyc. 
GLYC'E-RIN,  71.     [Gr.  j-Awuc,  sweet.] 

A  sweet  substance  that  forms  the  basis  of  fatty 
matter ;  a  transparent  liquid,  without  color  or  smell, 
of  a  sirupy  consistence.  Vre. 

GLY-Co'Nl-AN,  )  rT         T       ,         .       n 

GLf-CON'ie,       \   a-     tLow  L-  glycomum.] 

Denoting  a  kind  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  three  feet,  a  spondee,  a  cho- 
riamb, and  a  pyrrhic  ;  as,  glyconic  measure. 

Johnson. 

GLY-CYR'RHI-ZIN,  n.  [Gr.  y\nKve,  sweet,  and  Jig, 
a  root.]  A  peculiar  saccharine  matter  obtained  from 
the  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiia  glabra,  or  common 
liquorice.  Brande. 

GLVN.     See  Glen. 

GLYPH,  (glif,)  it.     [Gr.  y^vtbri,  from  yXutfiM,  to  carve.] 
In  sculpture  and  architecture,  a  notch,  canal,  chan- 
nel, or  cavity,  intended  as  an  ornament,  and  usually 
perpendicular.  Chambers. 

GLYPH'IC,  7t.  A  picture  or  figure  by  which  a  word 
is  implied.     [See  Hieroglyphic] 

GLYP'TIC,  a.     In  mineralogy,  figured. 

GLYP'TICS,  71.  [supra.]  "The  art  of  engraving  fig- 
ures on  precious  stones. 

GLYP'TO-DON,  n.*  [Gr.  yXvirroc,  engraved,  and 
oiovs,  tooth. "| 

An  extinct  quadruped  of  the  Armadillo  family,  of 
the  size  of  an  ox,  covered  with  scales,  and  having 
fluted  teeth.  Manteli.     Brand.e. 
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GLYP-TO-GRAPH'ie,  a.     [Gr.  yXvrrro;  and  yprcuio..] 
Describing  the  methods  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones. 
GLYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Supra.]     A  description  of 
the  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

British  Critic. 
GLYP-TO-THE'CA,  71.     [Gr.    yXwboj  and  0irY.ii.]     A 
building  or  room  for  the  preservation  of  works  of 
sculpture.  Brande. 

GNAR,  (nar,)      )   v.i.     [Sax.  gnyrran, gnomian ',  Dan. 
GNARL,  (nail,)  (       kmtrrer ;  Sw.knarraj  I),  gnorren, 
knorren  ;  G.  gnurren,  knorren.] 
To  growl ;  to  murmur  ;  to  snarl. 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  which  shall  gnaw  thee  first.      Shak. 

[Gnar  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
GNARL'£D,  (narld,)  a.     Knotty;   full  of  knots;  as, 

the  gnarled  oak.  Shak. 

GNARL' Y,  a.     Knotty  ;  full  of  knots  ;  as,  the  gnarly 

oak.  Rich.  Diet. 

GNASH,  (nash,)  v.  t.     [Dan.  knasker  ;  Sw.  gnissla  and 

knastra.     Ciu.   D.  knarzen,  G.  knirrschen,  to  gnash, 

and  It.  ganascia,  the  jaw.] 
To  strike  the  teeth  together,  as  in  anger  or  pain  ; 

as,  to  gnash  the  teeth  in  rage.  Dryden. 

GNASH,  (nash,)  v.  i.    To  grind  the  teeth. 

He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth  and  melt  away.  —  Ps.  cxii. 

2.  To  rage  even  to  collision  with  the  teeth ;  to 
growl. 

They  gnashed  on  mo  with  their  teeth.  —  Ps.  xxxv. 
GNASH'ING,  (nash'ing,)  ppr.     Striking  the  teeth  to- 
gether, as  in  anger,  rage,  or  pain. 
GNASH'ING,  (nash'ing,)  71.    A  grinding  or  striking  of 
the  teeth  in  rage  or  anguish. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  —  Matt.  vui. 

GNASH'ING-LY,  adv.     With  gnashing. 
GNAT,  (nat,)  71.     [Sax.  gn,cl.     Q.U.  Gr.  Kaivwip.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  several  insects,  of  the  genus 
Culex.  Their  mouth  is  formed  by  a  flexible  sheath, 
inclosing  bristles  pointed  like  stings.  The  sting  is  a 
tube  containing  five  or  six  spicule  of  exquisite  fine- 
ness, dentated  or  edged.  The  most  troublesome  of 
this  genus  is  the  musqueto.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  small. 

Ye  blind  guides,  who  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel. — 
Malt,  xxiii. 

GNAT'-FLOW-ER,  77..  A  flower,  called  also  Bee- 
Flower.  Johnson. 

GNA-THON'ie,  (na-)  )  a.     [L.  gnatho,  a  flatter- 

GNA-THON'IC-AL,  (na-)  (      er.] 

Flattering  ;  deceitful.     [Not  in  use.~\ 

GNAT'-SNAP-PER,  71.    A  bird  that  catches  gnats. 

Hakewill. 

GNAT'-WORM,  (nat'wurm,)  ti.  A  small  water  insect, 
produced  by  a  gnat,  and  which,  after  its  several 
changes,  is  transformed  into  a  gnat ;  the  larva  of  a 
gnat.  Cyc. 

GNAW,  (naw,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  gnagan ;  G.  nagen  ;  D. 
knaagen  ;  Sw.  gnaga;  W.  cnoi  ;  Gr.  Kfato,  to  scrape  ; 
Ir.  cnagh,  cnaoi,  consumption;  cnuigh,  a  maggot; 
cnaoidhim,  to  gnaw,  to  consume.] 

1.  To  bite  off  by  little  and  little ;  to  bite  or  scrape 
off  with  the  fore  teeth  ;  to  wear  away  by  biting. 
The  rats  gnaw  a  board  or  plank  ;  a  worm  gnaws  the 
wood  of  a  tree  or  the  plank  of  a  ship. 

2.  To  eat  by  biting  off  small  portions  of  food  with 

3.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage.  [the  fore  teeth. 

They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.  —  Rev.  xvi. 

4.  To  waste  ;  to  fret ;  to  corrode. 

5.  To  pick  with  the  teeth. 

His  bones  clean  picked  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.     Dryden. 

GNAW,  (naw,)  v.  i.    To  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

1  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the  chain  that  ties  me. 

Sidney. 

GNAWED,  (nawd,)  pp.  or  a.     Bit ;  corroded. 

GNAWER,  (naw'er,)  71.  He  or  that  which  gnaws  or 
corrodes. 

GNAWING,  (naw'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Biting  off  by  little 
and  little  ;  corroding  ;  eating  by  slow  degrees. 

GNEtSS,  (nice,)  n.  [<iu.  Dan.  gnister,  Sw.  gnistas,  to 
sparkle.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  species  of  aggregated  rock,  com- 
posed of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  of  a  structure 
more  or  less  distinctly  slaty.  The  layers,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  are  fiequently  thick,  but  often 
vary  considerably  in  the  same  specimen.  It  passes 
on  one  side  into  granite,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
slaty  structure,  and  on  the  other  into  mica-slate.  It 
is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Kirwan.     Cleaveland. 

Gneiss  often  contains  hornblende.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  antl  granite  consists  in  the 
stratified  and  slaty  disposition  of  gneiss.  Hitchcock. 

GNEIS'SOID,  a.  Having  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  gneiss  ;  applied  to  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  granite  and  gneiss,  or  mica-slate 
and  gneiss. 

GNElS'SoSE,  a.  Having  the  general  structure  of 
gneiss.  Lyell. 

GNOFF,  (nof,)  7t.     A  miser.     [Not  in  use.]   Chaucer. 

GNoME,  (nome,)  n.     [Gr.  yvaun.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  supposed  by  the  cabalists 
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to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  mines,  quarries,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  A  brief  reflection  or  maxim.     [Not  used.] 

GNOM'IC,  (nom'ik,)  )         r„  - 

GNOM'IC-AL,  (nom'ik-al,)  j  "■     tGr  V<»uri.] 

Sententious  ;  uttering  or  containing  maxims,  or 
striking  detached  thoughts  ;  as,  gnomic  poetry,  like 
the  book  of  Proverbs.     [Little  used.] 

GNO-MO-LOG'IC,  )        r>  _  . 

GNO-MO-LOG'ie^AL,  \  a-   Pe"aining  to  gnomology. 

GNO-MOL'O-GY,  (no-mol'o-jy,)  n.  [Gr.  yvwpn,  a 
maxim  or  sentence,  and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 

A  collection  of  maxims,  grave  sentences,  or  reflec- 
tions.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 

GNo'MON,  (no'mon,)  n.  [Gr.  yvoiy.wv,  an  index, 
from  the  root  of  yivoyo-Ko),  to  know.] 

1.  In  dialing,  the  style  or  pin,  which  by  its  shadow 
shows  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  line  whose  shadow 
shows  the  time  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Brande. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  style  or  column  erected  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  for  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Its  principal  use  was  to  find  the  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow.  Brande. 

3.  The  gnomon  of  a  globe,  is  the  index  of  the  hour- 
circle.  Encyc. 

4.  In  geometry,  the  part  of  a  parallelogram  which 
remains  when  one  of  the  parallelograms  about  its 
diagonal  is  removed.  Brande. 

GNO-MON'IC,         (a.    Pertaining  to  the  art  of  dial- 

GNO-MON'I€-AL,  (      ing.  Chambers. 

Gnomonic  projection.     See  Projection. 

GNO-MON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gnomonic  projection.  P.  Ci/c. 

GNO-MON'ICS,  11.  The  art  or  science  of  dialing,  or 
of  constructing  dials  to  show  the  hour  of  tne  day  by 
the  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

GNO-MON-OL'O-GY,  71.    A  treatise  on  dialing. 

GNOS'TIC,  (nos'tik,)  71.  [L.  gnosticus ;  Gr.  yvta~t*os, 
from  j  tvtaoKtji,  to  know.] 

The  Gnostics  were  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  pretended 
they  were  the  only  men  who  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  formed  for  them- 
selves a  system  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pytnagoras  and  Plato,  to  which  they  ac- 
commodated their  interpretations  of  Scripture.  They 
held  that  all  natures,  intelligible,  intellectual,  and 
material,  are  derived  by  successive  emanations  from 
the  infinite  fountain  of  Deity.  These  emanations 
they  called  (eons,  atcivcc.  These  doctrines  were  de- 
rived from  the  Oriental  philosophy.    Encyc.     Enfield. 

GNOS'TIC,  (nos'tik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics 
or  their  doctrines. 

GNOS'TI-CISM,  (nos'te-sizm,)  n.  The  doctrines, 
principles,  or  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  the 
Gnostics.  Enfield. 

GN0,(nu,)7i.  *  The  Catoblepas  Gnu,  a  ruminant  mam- 
mal of  the  tribe  BovitUe,  inhabiting  Southern  Africa, 
whose  form  partakes  of  that  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  deer. 

2.  The  draft  iron  attached  to  the  end  of  a  plow 
beam,  (clevis,  clevy.)     [Local.] 

Go,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Went  ;  pp.  Gone.  Went  belongs  to 
the  root  Sax.  wendan,  a  different  word.  [Sax.  gan  ; 
G.  gehen  ;  Dan.  gaacr ;  Sw.  ga  ;  t>.  gaan  ;  Basque, 
gan.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  but  the 
original  is  obscure.  In  Goth,  gaggan,  to  go,  seems 
to  be  the  Eng.  gang ;  antl  gad  may  belong  to  a  differ- 
ent family.  The  primary  sense  is  to  pass,  and  either 
to  go  or  come.  Sax.  ga  forth,  go  forth  ;  ga  hither, 
come  hither  ;  her  gteth,  he  comes.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move  ;  to  pass  ;  to  proceed 
from  one  place,  state,  or  station,  to  another ;  opposed 
to  resting.  A  mill  goes  by  water  or  hy  steam  ;  a  ship 
goes  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour  ;  a  clock  goes 
fast  or  slow ;  a  horse  goes  lame  ;  a  fowl  or  a  ball 
goes  with  velocity  through  the  air. 

The  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  —  Eccles.  xii. 

2.  To  walk  ;  to  move  on  the  feet,  or  step  by  step. 
The  child  begins  to  go  alone  at  a  year  old. 

You  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.  Shak. 

3.  To  walk  leisurely  ;  not  to  run. 

Thou  must  run  to  him ;  for  thou  hast  staid  so  long  that  going 
will  scarce  Berve  .the  turn.  Shale. 

4.  To  travel ;  to  journey  by  land  or  water.  I  must 
go  to  Boston  ;  he  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  ;  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  France. 

5.  To  depart ;  to  move  from  a  place ;  opposed  to 
come.  The  mail  goes  and  comes  every  day,  or  twice 
a  week. 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice. — Ex.  vui. 

6.  To  proceed  ;  to  pass. 

And  so  the  jest  goes  round.  Dryden. 

7.  To  move  ;  to  pass  in  any  manner  or  to  any  end  ; 
as,  to  go  to  bed  ;  to  go  to  dinner;  to  go  to  war. 

8.  To  move  or  pass  customarily  from  place  to  place, 
denoting  custom  or  practice.  The  child  goo  to 
school  ;  a  ship  goes  regularly  to  London  ;  we  go  to 
church. 
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9.  To  proceed  from  one  state  or  opinion  to  another ; 
to  change.  He  goes  from  one  opinion  to  another ; 
his  estate  is  going  to  ruin. 

10.  To  proceed  in  menial  operations  ;  to  advance  ; 
to  penetrate.  We  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in 
developing  the  causes  of  things. 

11.  To  "proceed  or  advance  in  accomplishing  an 
end.  This  sum  will  not  go  far  toward  full  payment 
of  the  debt. 

12.  To  apply  ;  to  be  applicable.  The  argument 
goes  to  this  point  only  ;  it  goes  to  prove  too  much. 

13.  To  apply  one's  self. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  he 
went  not  to  denial,  l»ut  to  Justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  Sidney. 

14.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  as,  to  go  to  law. 

15.  To  be  about  to  do ;  as,  I  was  going  to  say  ;  I 
am  going  to  begin  harvest.  [This  use  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  lire  participle.] 

16.  To  pass  ;  to  be  accounted  in  value.  All  this 
goes  for  nothing  ,  this  coin  goes  for  a  crown. 

17.  To  circulate  ;  to  pass  in  report.  The  story 
goes 

18.  To  pass  ;  to  be  received  ;  to  be  accounted  or 
understood  to  be. 

for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of 

19.  To  move,  or  be  in  motion,  as  a  machine.  [See 
No.  1.1 

21).  To  move,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  flow. 

T!il'  god  1  am,  whose  yellow  water  flows 

Around  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it  goes, 

Tiber  my  name.  Drxjden. 

21.  To  have  a  tendency. 

Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go,  Dryden. 

22.  To  be  in  compact  or  partnership. 

They  were  to  go  equal  shares  in  the  booty.  VEstrange. 

23.  To  be  guided  or  regulated  ;  to  proceed  by  some 
principle  or  rule.  We  are  to  go  by  the  rules  of  law, 
or  according  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture. 

We  are  to  go  by  another  measure.  Sprat. 

24.  To  be  pregnant.  The  females  of  different  ani- 
mals go  some  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  time. 

25.  To  pass;  to  be  alienated  in  payment  or  ex- 
change. If  our  exports  are  of  less  value  than  our 
imports,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  the  balance. 

2ii.  To  be  loosed  or  released  ;  to  be  freed  from  re- 
straint.    Letmejfo;  let  go  the  hand. 

27.  To  be  expended.  His  estate  goes  or  has  gone 
for  spirituous  liquors.     [See  No.  24.] 

28.  To  extend  ;  to  reach.  The  line  goes  from  one 
entl  to  the  other.  His  land  goes  to  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson. 

29.  To  extend  or  lead  in  any  direction.  This  road 
goes  to  Albany. 

30.  To  proceed  ;  to  extend.  This  argument  goes 
far  towaid  proving  the  point ;  it  goes  a  great  way 
toward  establishing  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 

31.  To  have  effect ;  to  extend  in  effect ;  to  avail  ; 
to  be  of  force  or  value.  Money  goes  further  now 
than  it  did  during  the  war. 

32.  To  extend  in  meaning  or  purport. 

His  amorous  expressions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may  allow. 

Dryden. 

[In  the  three  last  examples,  the  sense  of  go  depends 
on  far,  farther,  further.] 

33.  Tu  have  a  currency  or  use,  as  custom,  opinion, 
or  manners. 

1  drink,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough. 

Arbullniol. 

34.  To  contribute  ;  to  conduce  ;  to  concur ;  to  be 
an  ingredient ;  with  to  or  into.  The  substances 
which  go  into  this  composition  ;  many  qualifications 
go  to  make  up  the  well-bred  man. 

35.  To  proceed  ;  to  be  carried  on.  The  business 
goes  on  well. 

3ii.  To  proceed  to  final  issue ;  to  terminate ;  to 
succeed. 


37.  To  proceed  in  a  train,  or  in  consequences. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  J  Shale. 

38.  To  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  good  or  ill  state.  How 
goes  it,  comrade  ? 

39.  To  have  a  tendency  or  effect ;  to  operate. 

These  cases  go   to  show  that  the  court  will  vary  the  construction 
of  instruments.  Mass.  Reports. 

To  go  about ;  to  set  one's  self  to  a  business  ;  to  at- 
tempt;  to  endeavor. 

They  never  go  about  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Swift. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  to  tack  ;  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  ship. 

To  go  abroad ;  to  walk  out  of  a  house. 

2.  To  be  uttered,  disclosed,  or  published. 

To  go  against  ;  to  invade  ;  to  march  to  attack. 

2.  To  be  in  opposition  ;  to  be  disagreeable. 

To  go  aside  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retire  into  a  private 
situation. 

2.  To  err  ;  to  deviate  from  the  right  way. 

To  go  astray  ;  to  wander  ;  to  break  from  an  inclo- 
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sure  i  also,  to  leave  the  right  course  ;  to  depart  from 
law  or  rule  ;  to  sin  ;  to  transgress. 

To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  go  to  a  distance. 

Togo  between;  to  interpose;  to  mediate;  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  or  to  adjust  differences. 

To  go  by;  to  pass  near  and  beyond. 

2.  To  pass  away  unnoticed  ;  to  omit. 

3.  To  find  or  get  in  the  conclusion. 
In  argument  with  men,  a  woman  ever 

Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause.  Milton. 

[A  phrase  now  little  used.] 

To  go  down;  to  descend  in  any  manner. 

2.  To  fail  ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

3.  To  be  swallowod  or  received,  not  rejected.  The 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  will  not  go  down 
in  this  period  of  the  world. 

To  go  for  nollting  ;  to  have  no  meaning  or  efficacy. 

To  go  forth ;  to  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place. 

To  go  forward;  to  advance. 

To  go  hard  with  ;  to  be  in  danger  of  a  fatal  issue  ; 
to  have  difficulty  to  escape. 

To  go  in ;  to  enter. 

To  go  in  to  ;  to  have  sexual  commerce  with. 

Scripture. 

To  go  in  and  out ;  to  do  the  business  of  life. 

2.  To  go  freely  ;  to  be  at  liberty.    John  x. 

To  go  off;  to  depart  to  a  distance  ;  to  leave  a  place 
or  station. 

2.  To  die ;  to  decease. 

3.  To  be  discharged,  as  fire-arms;  to  explode. 
To  go  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  advance  forward. 

2.  To  be  put  on,  as  a  garment.  The  coat  will  not 
go  on. 

To  go  out ;  to  issue  forth  ;  to  depart  from. 

2.  To  go  on  an  expedition.  Shak. 

3.  To  become  extinct,  as  light  or  life;  to  expire. 
A  candle  goes  out;  fire  goes  out. 

And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure.  Addison. 

4.  To  become  public.  This  story  goes  out  to  the 
world. 

To  go  over;  to  read  ;  to  peruse  ;  to  study. 

2.  To  examine  ;  to  view  or  review  ;  as,  to  go  over 
an  account. 

If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  think  over;  to  proceed  or  pass  in  mental 
operation. 

4.  To  change  sides ;  to  pass  from  one  party  to 
another. 

5.  To  revolt. 

6.  To  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  of  a  river. 
To  go  through ;  to  pass  in  a  substance  ;  as,  to  go 

through  water. 

2.  To  execute ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  perform  thor- 
oughly ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  go  through  an  operation. 

3.  To  sorter;  to  bear;  to  undergo;  to  sustain  to 
the  end  ;  as,  to  go  through  a  long  sickness  ;  to  go 
through  an  operation. 

To  go  through  with ;  to  execute  effectually. 
To  go  under;  to  be  talked  of  or  known,  as  by  a 
title  or  name  ;  as,  to  go  under  the  name  of  reformers. 
To  go  up  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  rise. 

To  go  upon  ;  to  proceed  as  on  a  foundation  ;  to  take 
as  a  principle  supposed  or  settled;  as,  to  go  upon  a 
supposition. 

To  go  with  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  pass  with  others. 
2.  To  side  with  ;  to  be  in  party  or  design  with. 
To  go  ill  with  ;  to  have  ill  fortune  ;  not  to  prosper. 
To  go  well  with;  to  have  good  fortune  ;  to  prosper. 
To  go  toithout;  to  be  or  remain  destitute. 
Go  to  ;  come,  move,  begin  ;  a  phrase  of  exhortation  ; 
also  a  phrase  of  scornful  exhortation. 
Go'-BE-TWEEN,  it.     [go   and   between.]     An   inter- 
poser;  one  who  transacts  business  between  parties. 

Shall. 
GO'-BY,  n.     [go  and   by.]     Evasion  ;  escape  by  arti- 
fice. Collier. 

2.  A  passing  without  notice  ;  a  thrusting  away  ;  a 
shifting  off;  as,  to  give  a  proposal  the  go-by. 
Go'-€aRT,  M.  [go  and  cart.]  A  machine  with 
wheels,  in  which  children  learn  to  walk  without 
danger  of  falling. 
GoAD,  n.  [Sax.  gad,  a  goad  ;  Sw.gadd,  a  sting ;  Scot. 
gad,  a  goad,  a  rod,  the  point  of  a  spear;  Ir.  gath, 
goth,  a  goad ;  W.  goth,  a  push.  The  sense  is,  a  shoot, 
a  point.] 

A  pointed  instrument  used  to  stimulate  a  beast  to 
move  faster. 
GoAD,  v.  t.    To  prick  ;  to  drive  with  a  goad. 

2.  To  incite;   to  stimulate;  to  instigate;  to  urge 
forward,  or  to  rouse  by  any  thing  pungent,  severe, 
irritating,  or  inflaming.     He  was  goaded  by  sarcastic 
remarks   or   by   abuse  ;    goaded  by  desire   or  other 
passion. 
GoAD'ED,  pp.    Pricked  ;  pushed  on  by  a  goad ;  insti- 
gated. 
GoAD'ING,  ppr.    Pricking;  driving  with  a  goad ;  in- 
citing; urging  on  ;  rousing. 
GOAL,  n.     [Fr.  gaule,  a  long  pole;  W.  gwyal,  Arm. 
goalcnn,  a  staff.] 

1.  The  point  set  to  bound  a  race,  and  to  which 
they  run  ;  the  mark. 

Part  curb  their  ficrv  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 


GOD 

2.  Any  starting  post.  Milton. 

3.  The  end  or  final  purpose  ;  the  end  to  which  a 
design  tends,  or  winch  a  person  aims  to  reach  or  ac- 
complish. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  eeveml  goal.  Pope. 

GoAR  n.     More  usually  Gore,  which  see. 

GoARaSH,  a.     Patched  ;  mean.     [Obs.] 

Beuum.  4'  Fl. 

GQAT,  n.*  [Pax.  gmt ;  D.  gcit ;  G.  geiss  ;  Sw.  get ; 
Dan.  gedebulc,  a  he-goat ;  Russ.  koza.] 

An  animal  or  quadruped  of  the  genus  Capra.  The 
horns  are  hollow,  turned  upward,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
Goats  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  sheep,  but  stronger, 
less  timid,  and  more  agile.  They  delight  to  frequent 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on  scanty,  coarse 
food.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing, 
and  medicinal,  and  the  flesh  furnishes  provisions  to 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  they  abound. 

GOAT'-CHAF'ER,  n.     An  insect,  a  kind  of  beetle. 

Bailey. 

GoAT'FISH,  7i.  A  fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  Batistes 
capriscus.  Booth. 

GoAT'HERD,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend 
goats.  Sprnser. 

GoAT'ISH,  a.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality  ;  of 
a  rank  smell.  More. 

__  2.  Lustful.  Shale. 

GoAT'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  goat ;  lust- 
fully. 

GOAT'ISH-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  goatish; 
lustfulness. 

GoAT-MaR'JO-RAM,  ti.    Goat-beard.     . 

GoAT'-MILK-ER,  n.  A  kind  of  bird,  so  called  from 
being  supposed  to  suck  goats  ;  the  goat-sucker. 

Bailey. 

GoAT'S'BF.ARD,  n.  In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tragopogon. 

GoAT'SKIN,  7i.     The  skin  of  a  goat.  Pope. 

GoAT'S'-ROE,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Galega. 

GoAT'S'-S'i'oNES,  7i.  The  greater  goat's-slones  is 
the  Satyrium  ;  the  lesser,  the  Orchis. 

GoAT'S'-THORN,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Astrag- 
alus. 

GOAT'-SUCK-ER,  71.  In  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Capiimulgus,  so  called  from  the  opinion  that 
it  would  suck  goats.  It  is  called,  also,  the  fern-owl. 
In  Bailey,  it  is  called  a  goat-milker. 

GOB,  71.  [Fr.  gobe ;  W.  gob,  a  heap.  O.U.  Heb.  33,  a 
hill,  a  boss  ;  Ch.  N2J  geba,  to  raise.] 

A  little  mass  or  collection ;  a  mouthful.  [A  low 
word.]  VEstrange 

GOB'BET,  7t.     [Fr.  gobe,  supra.] 

A  small  piece  ;  a  mouthful ;  a  lump. 

Shall.     Addison. 

GOB'BET,  v.  t.  To  swallow  in  masses  or  mouthfuls 
[A  low  word.]  L'Estraturc. 

GOB'BET-LY,  adv.     In  pieces.  Huloet. 

GOB'BING,  ?i.  In  mining,  the  refuse  thrown  back 
into  the  excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of 
the  coal.  Brande. 

GOB'BLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  gobcr,  to  swallow.] 

To  swallow  in  large  pieces ;  to  swallow  hastily. 
Prior.     Swift. 

GOB'BLE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a 
turkey.  Prior. 

GOBBLED,  pp.    Swallowed  hastily. 

GOB'BLER,  n.     One  who  swallows  in  haste  ;  a  greedy 
eater:  a  gormandizer. 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  turkey-cock. 

GOB'BLING,  ppr.     Swallowing  hastily. 
2.  Making  a  noise  like  a  turkey. 

GOB'E-LIN,  a.     A  term  applied  to  a  species  of  rich 
tapestry  in  France.     The  term  is  derived  from  Gilles 
Gobelins,  a  celebrated  dyer  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
Diet,  tie  I'Acad. 

GOB'LET,  71.      [Fr.  gobclet ;    Arm.   gob   or  gobcled ; 
Heb.  JTO).] 
A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  vessel  without  a  handle. 

We  love  not  loadetl  boards  and  goblets  crowned.         Denham. 

GOB'LIN,  71.  [Fr.  gobelin;  G.  kobold,  a  goblin  ;  D. 
kaboutcr,  a  boy,  an  elf;  kabouter-mannctje,  a  goblin  ; 
Arm.  gobylin:  W.  coblyn,  a  knocker,  a  thumper,  a 
pecker,  a  fiend  ;  cobiaw,  to  knock ;  from  cob,  a  top,  a 
thump.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  frightful 
phantom. 

To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied.  Milton. 

2.  A  fairy  ;  an  elf.  Shak. 
GO'BY,  n.     A  name  given  to  certain  spinous-finned 

fishes,  allied  to  the  blenny,  and  forming  the  genus 
Gobius.  They  are  mostly  small  sea-fishes,  and  can 
live  for  some  time  out  of  the  water. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
GOD,  71.     [Sax.  god ;  G.  gott ;  D.  god ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 

gud ;  Goth,  goth  or  guth  ;  Pers.  liX^.  goda  or  choda  ; 
Hindoo,  khoda,  codam.  As  this  word  and  good  are 
written  exactly  alike  in  Saxon,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  God  was  named  from  his  goodness.  But  the 
corresponding  words  in  most  of  the  other  languages 
are  not  the  same,  and  I  believe  no  instance  can  be 
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GOD 

found  of  a  name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being  from 
the  attribute  of  goodness.  It  is  probably  an  idea  too 
remote  from  the  rude  conceptions  of  men  in  early 
ages.  Except  the  word  Jehovah,  I  have  found  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  usually  taken  from 
his  supremacy  or  power,  and  to  be  equivalent  to  lord 
or  ruler,  from  some  root  signifying  to  press  or  exert 
force.  Now,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  evidence 
that  this  is  the  sense  of  this  word ;  for,  in  Persic, 
goda  is  rendered  dominus,  possessor,  princeps,  as  is  a 
derivative  of  the  same  word.  See  Cast  Lex.  col. 
331.] 

1.  The  Supreme  Being ;  Jehovah  ;  the  eternal  and 
infinite  Spirit,  the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
"Jniverse. 

God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  — John  iv. 

2.  A  false  god  ;  a  heathen  deity  ;  an  idol. 

Fear  not  the  gods  of  the  Amorites.  —  Judges  vi. 

3.  A  prince ;  a  ruler  ;  a  magistrate  or  judge ;  an 
angel.  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  goils,  nor  curse  the 
ruler  of  thy  people.    Ezod.  xxii.    Ps.  xcvii. 

[Qods  here  is  a  bad  translation.] 

4.  Any  person  or  thing  exalted  too  much  in  estima- 
tion, or  deified  and  honored  as  the  chief  good. 

Whose  god  is  their  belly.  —  Phii.  iii. 

GOD,  v.  t.     To  deify.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

GOD'CHILD,  it.  [<rod  and  child.]  One  for  whom  a 
person  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism,  and  promises  to 
see  educated  as  a  Christian. 

GOD'DAUG-H-TER,  (-daw-ter,)  n.  [god  and  daugh- 
ter.] 'A  female  for  whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at 
baptism.     [See  Godfather.] 

GOJJ'DESS,  n.  A  female  deity  ;  a  heathen  deity  of 
the  female  sex. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself  among  a  crowd 
of  goddesses,  she  was  distinguished  by  her  graceful  stature 
and  superior  beauty.  Addison. 

2.  In  the  language  of  love,  a  woman  of  superior 
charms  or  excellence. 

GOD'DESS-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  goddess. 

Pope. 

GOD'FA-THER,  n.  [Sax.  god  and  faider.  The  Sax- 
ons used,  also,  godsibb,  good  relation.] 

A  man  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at  baptism, 
in  the  English  and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  who 
makes  himself  a  surety  for  the  child,  that  he  will 
"forsake  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantly 
believe  God's  holy  word,  and  obediently  keep  his 
commandments." 

[Bingham  maintains  that,  during  the  four  first  cen- 
turies, there  was  but  one  sponsor  for  a  child,  and 
that  one  the  parent,  or  some  person  who  had  the 
charge  of  it.  Afterward,  the  number  of  sponsors 
was  increased,  and  the  parents  excluded  from  the 
office.  Murdoch.] 

GOD'FA-THER,  v.  t.  To  act  as  godfather;  to  take 
under  one's  fostering  care.  Burke. 

GOD'HEAD,  (god'hed,)  n.  [god  and  Sax.  hade, 
state.] 

1.  Gudship  ;  deity;  divinity;  divine  nature  or  es- 
sence ;  applied  to  the  true  Ood,  and  to  heathen  deities. 

Milton.     Prior. 

2.  A  deity  in  person  ;  a  god  or  goddess.  Dryden. 
GOD'LESS,  a.     Having  no  reverence  for  God  ;  impi- 
ous ;  ungodly  ;  irreligious  ;  wicked.  Hooker. 

2.  Atheistical ;  having  no  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God.  Milton. 

GOD'LESS-LY,  adv.     Irreverently  ;  atheistically. 

GOD'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  impious  or 
irreligious.  Bp.  Hall. 

GOD'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  God  ;  divine. 

2.  Resembling  a  deity,  or  heathen  divinity. 

3.  Of  superior  excellence;  as,  godlike  virtue;  a 
godlike  prince. 

GOD'LIlvE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  godlike. 
GOD'LI-LY,   adv       Piously  ;    righteously. 

H.    Wharton. 
GOD'LI-NESS,   n.     [from   godly.]      Piety  ;    belief  in 
God,  and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws. 

2.  A  religious  life  ;  a  careful  observance  of  the 
laws  of  God,  and  performance  of  religious  duties, 
proceeding  from  love  and  reverence  for  the  divine 
character  and  commands  ;  Christian  obedience. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

3.  Revelation  ;  the  system  of  Christianity. 


GOD'LING,  n.  A  little  deity;  a  diminutive  god;  as, 
a  puny  godling.  Dryden. 

GOD'LY,  o.  [godlike.]  Pious  ;  reverencing  God,  and 
his  character  and  laws. 

2.  Living  in  obedience  to  God's  commands,  from 
a  principle  of  love  to  him  and  reverence  of  his  char- 
acter and  precepts  ;  religious ;  righteous  ;  as,  a  godly 
person. 

3.  Pious ;  conformed  to  God's  law ;  as,  a  godly 
life. 

GOlVLY,  adv.     Piously  ;  righteously. 

All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  — 


GOI 

GOD'LY-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  [Sax.  god,  good,  and 
head.] 

Goodness.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GOD'MOTH-ER,  (-muth'er,)  n.  [god  and  mother.]  A 
woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism. 
rSee  Godfather.] 

G6-DOWN',  ?t.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  corruption  of  the 
Malay  word  godong,  a  warehouse.  Smart. 

GO-DROON',  n.     [Fr.  godron,  a  ruffle  or  puff".] 

In  architecture,  a  kind  of  inverted  fluting  or  bead- 
ing for  ornament.  Elmes. 

GOD'SEND,  n.  Something  sent  by  God  ;  an  unexpect- 
ed acquisition  or  piece  of  good  fortune. 

GOD'SHIP,  n.  Deity;  divinity;  the  rank  or  character 
of  a  god. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  their  godshzps  came.  Prior. 

GOD'SMITH,  n.     A  maker  of  idols.  Dryden. 

GOD'SON,  (-sun,)  n.     [Sax.  gocUunu.] 

One  for  whom  another  has  been  sponsor  at  the 
font. 

GOD'SPEED,  n.  Good  speed,  that  is,  success.  2 
John  10. 

GOD'S'-PEN-NY,  n.    An  earnest-penny. 

Beaum.  if  Fl. 

GOD'WARD,  adv.    Toward  God.  [Jin  ill-formed  word.] 

GOD'WIT,  ?i.     [Ice.  god  and  vcide.] 

A  name  common  to  a  genus  of  birds,  the  Limosa, 
having  long  legs  and  long,  flexible  bills.  The  Black- 
tailed  Godwit,  in  its  summer  plumage,  has  the  feath- 
ers on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown,  those  on  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail  is 
regularly  barred  with  black  and  white.  This  bird 
frequents  fens  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Partington. 

GOD'YE_LD,    I  adv.     [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from 

GOD'YIELD,  !      good,  or  nod,  and  shield.] 

A  term  of  thanks.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Go'EL,  a.     [Sax.  gealcio.] 
_  Yellow.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

Go'EN,  part.  pret.  of  Go,  formerly  so  written. 

GO'ER,  n.  [from  go.]  One  that  goes  ;  a  runner  or 
walker ;  one  that  has  a  gait,  good  or  bad.     Wotton. 

2.  One  that  transacts  business  between  parties  ;  in 
an  ill  sense.  Shak. 

3.  A  foot.  Chapman. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  ;  as,  a  good  goer;  a 
safe  goer.     [  Unusual  in  the  United  States.] 

Go'E-TY,  n.     [Gr.  yonrti,:]  [Beaum.  $  Fl. 

Invocation  of  evil  spirits.     [JVot  in  use.]  Hallowell. 
GOFF,  7t.     [On.  W.  gofol,  contracted,  a  word  com- 
posed of  go  and  fol,  foolish  ;  or  Fr.  goffe ;  or  a  con- 
traction of  D.  kolf,  a  club.] 

A  foolish  clown;    also,  a  game.      [OJs.]     [See 
Golf.] 
GOFF'ISH,  a.     Foolish  ;  stupid      [Obs.]       Chaucer. 
GOG,  n.    [W.  gog,  activity,  rapidity ;  probably  allied 
to  gig.     See  Agog.] 
Haste ;  ardent  desire  to  go.  Beaum.  If  Fl. 

GOG'GLE,  (gog'l,)  v.  i.     [W.  gogclu,  to  shun  ;  go,  a 
prefix,  and  gclu,  from  eel,  a  shelter,  coinciding  with 
L.  celo  ;  or  from  gog.] 
To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.  Hudibras. 

GOG'GLE,  a.     Having  full  eyes  ;  staring.      B.  Jonson. 
GOG'GLE,  n.    A  strained  or  affected  rolling  of  the 

eye. 
GOG'GL.ED,  a.    Prominent ;  staring,  as  the  eye. 

Herbert. 
GOG'GLE-E? E,  n.    A  rolling  or  staring  eye. 

B.  Jonson. 
GOG'GLE-EVVED,  (gog'1-Ide,)  a.    Having  prominent, 

distorted,  or  rolling  eyes.  Jischam. 

GOG'GLES,  (gog'glz,)  n.  pi.     [W.  gogclu,  to  shelter. 

See  Goggle,  the  verb.] 

1.  In  surgery,  instruments  used  to  cure  squinting, 
or  the  distortion  of  the  eyes  which  occasions  it. 

Encyc. 

2.  Cylindrical  tubes,  in  which  are  fixed  glasses  for 
defending  the  eyes  from  cold,  dust,  &c,  and  some- 
times with  colored  glasses,  to  abate  the  intensity  of 
light. 

3.  Blinds  for  horses  that  are  apt  to  take  fright. 
Go'ING,  ppr.     [from  go.]     Moving  ;  walking ;  travel- 
ing ;  turning;  rolling;  flying;  sailing,  &c. 

Go'ING,  ?t.    The  act  of  moving  in  any  manner. 

2.  The  act  of  walking.  Shak. 

3.  Departure.  Milton. 

4.  Pregnancy.  Orew. 

5.  Procedure  ;  way ;  course  of  life ;  behavior ;  de- 
portment ;  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  eeeth  all  his  goings.  — 
Job  xxxiv. 

6.  Procedure ;  course  of  providential  agency  or 
government. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings.  O  God :  even  the  goings  of  my  God, 
my  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  —  Pe.  lxviii. 

Qoing  out,    )    in    Scripture,   utmost    extremity   or 
Goings  out,  \       limit ;  the  point  where  an  extend- 
ed body  terminates.     Num.  xxxiv.  5,  9. 
2.  Departure  or  journeying.    JVrnn.  xxxiii. 

GOI'TER,  /         r„         „,     , 

GOI'TRE      "■     tFr-  So^-re.] 
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The  bronehocele  ;  a  cellulose  or  cystose  tumor,  the 
cells  oval,  currant-sized,  or  grape-sized,  containing 
a  serous  fluid  ;  sometimes  their  contents  are  caseous. 
It  is  seated  in  the  thyroid  gland,  and  appears  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck.    The  same  disease  affects 
the  testes  and  the  female  breasts,  but  in  these  situa- 
tions is  not  called  bronehocele.     Cellular  sarcoma  is 
a  name  applicable  to  the  disease  in  all  locations. 
The  inhabitants  of  thia  part  of  the  Valais  are  subject  to  goiters. 
Coze,  Suntz. 
GOFTER-.ED,  )  .,    ,   ,      ,.       , 

GOI'TRED       i  ""    Affected  with  goiter. 

GOI'TROUS,  a.     [Fr.  goilreux.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  goiter ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  bronehocele. 

3.  Affected  with  bronehocele.    Journ.  of  Science. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  either  goitrous  or  idiots.  Coze,  Suitz. 

GO'LA,  n.     [It. ;  L.  gula.] 

Ill  architecture,  the  same  as  Cymatium  or  Cyma. 

GOLD,  7t.  [Sax.  gold;  G.  gold;  D.  goud,  a  contracted 
word  ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  guld,  from  gul,  guul,  yellow. 
Hence  the  original  pronunciation  goold,  still  retained 
by  some  people.  The  Dan.  guul  is  in  Sax.  gealew, 
whence  our  yellow,  that  is,  primarily,  bright,  from 
the  Celtic,  W.  gawl,  galau,  gole,  light,  splendor  ; 

Gaelic  geal,  bright ;  Ar.  iVjs.  cgala,  to  be  clear  or 
bright.    Class  Gl,  No.  7.] 

1.  A  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of  all  the  metals.  It 
is  the  heaviest  metal  except  platinum,  and,  being  a 
very  dense,  fixed  substance,  and  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  as  coin, -or  a 
representative  of  commodities  in  commerce.  Its 
ductility  and  malleability  render  it  the  most  suitable 
metal  for  gilding.  It  is  often  found  native  in  solid 
masses,  as  in  Hungary  and  Peru  ;  though  generally 
in  combination  with  silver,  copper,  or  iron.  Encyc. 

2.  Money. 

For  me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Sliak. 

3.  Something  pleasing  or  valuable ;  as,  a  heart  of 
gold.  Shak. 

4.  A  bright  yellow  color ;  as,  a  flower  edged  with 
gold. 

5.  Riches  ;  wealth. 

Gold  of  pleasure;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Camelina, 
bearing  yellow  flowers,  sometimes  cultivated  for  the 
oil  of  its  seeds. 

GoLD,  a.  Made  of  gold ;  consisting  of  gold  ;  as,  a 
gold  chain. 

GoLD'BEAT-EN,  (-bet'n,)  a.     Gilded.     [Little  used.] 

GoLD'BeAT-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  beat 
or  foliate  gold  for  gilding.  Bofle. 

Goldbeater's  skin ;  the  intestines  of  an  ox,  which 
goldbeaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal  while 
they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane  is  reduced  very 
thin,  and  made  fit  to  be  applied  to  cuts  and  fresh 
wounds.  Quincy. 

GOLD'BeAT-ING,  n.  The  art  or  process  of  reducing 
gold  to  extremely  thin  leaves,  by  beating  with  a 
hammer.  Ure. 

GoLD'BOUND,  a.     Encompassed  with  gold.     Shak. 

GOLD  COAST,  n.  In  geography,  the  coast  of  Africa 
where  gold  is  found  ;  being  a  part  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

GOLD'-DUST,  n.    Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

GoLD'EN,  (gold'n,)  a.  Made  of  gold;  consisting  of 
gold. 

2.  Bright;  shining;  splendid;  as,  the  golden  sun. 

Reclining  soft  on  many  a  golden  cloud.  Roioe. 

3.  Yellow  ;  of  a  gold  color ;  as,  a  golden  harvest ; 
golden  fruit. 

4.  Excellent ;  most  valuable ;  as,  the  golden  rule. 

Watts. 

5.  Happy ;  pure  ;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  fabulous 
age  of  primeval  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners  in 
rural  employments. 

6.  Preeminently  favorable  or  auspicious ;  as,  golden 
opinions.  Shak. 

Let  not  slip  the  golden  opportunity.  Hamilton. 

Golden  number;  in  chronology,  a.  number  showing 
the  year  of  the  moon's  cycle. 

Golden  rule ;  in  arithmetic,  the  rule  of  three,  or 
rule  of  proportion. 

GOLD'EN-CLUB,  n.  An  aquatic  plant,  bearing  yel- 
low flowers. 

GoLD'EN-€UPS,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ranun- 
culus. 

GOLD'EN-E¥E,  (gokl'n-I,)  n.    A  species  of  duck. 

GOLD'EN  FLEECE,  n.  In  mythology,  the  fleece  of 
gold  taken  from  the  ram  that  bore  Phryxus  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  and  in  quest  of  which  Jason  un- 
dertook the  Argonautic  expedition.  Ed.  Encyc. 

GoLD'EN-LOOK-ING,  a.     Appearing  like  gold. 

GOLD'EN-LUNG'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium. 

G6LD'£N-LY,  adv.  Splendidly;  delightfully.  [JVot 
used.]  Shak. 

GoLD'EN-MAID'EN-HAIR,  >t.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Polytrichum. 
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GOLD'EN-MOUSE'eAR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium. 

GoLIVEN-ROD,  71.  A  tall,  coarse-looking  herb,  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers;  a  name  common  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Solidago.  Partington. 

GOLD' K.N -ROD'-TREE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  of  the  genus  Bosea.  Loudon. 

GOl.D'EN-SAM'PHIRE,  n.  A  p.ant,  the  Inula  crilh- 
iii  i folia.  Lee. 

GoLD'EN-SAX'l-FRAGE,  n.  A  plant,  the  Chrijsos- 
pleniwm. 

GOLD'EN-THIS'TLE,  (gold'n-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Scolymus,  bearing  yellow  flowers. 

G6LD'i5N-TRES&-£D,  a.     Having  tresses  like  gold. 

GOLD'.EN-WING-jED,  a.     Having  wings  like  gold. 

GSLD'FINCH,  a*  [Sax.  goldfinc] 

The  Frmgillu  enrduclis,  a  beautiful  singing-bird,  so 
named  from  the  color  of  its  wings. 

GOLD'-FTND-ER,  n.  One  who  finds  gold  ;  one  who 
empties  jakes.  Swift. 

G6LD'-FISH,        J  n.    A  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus, 

GSLD'-EN-FISH,  j  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard,  so 
named  from  its  bright  color.  These  fishes  are  bred 
by  the  Chinese,  in  small  ponds,  in  basins  or  porcelain 
vessels,  and  kept  for  ornament. 

GOLD'HAM-MER,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.  Diet. 

Gdl.D'-IIU.T-ED,  a.     Having  a  golden  hilt. 

GOLD'ING,  n.     A  sort  of  apple.  Diet. 

GoLD'-LaCE,  n.     A  lace  wrought  with  gold. 

GOI.D'-LaC-£D,  (-laste,)  <i.  Trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

GoLD'-LeAF,  ji.  Gold  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin 
leaf. 

GoLD'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  gold. 

GOLD'NEY,  w.     A  fish,  the  gilthead.  Diet. 

GOLD'-PLEAS-TJRE,  n.  [For  Gold-of-Pleasvre.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Camelina. 

GSI.D'-PROOF,  a.  Proof  against  bribery  or  tempta- 
tion by  money.  Braum.  tie  Fl. 

GoLD'-SIZE,  n.  A  size  or  glue  for  burnishing  gild- 
ing. Encijc. 

GOl.D'SMITH,  71.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  ves- 
sels and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

2.  A  banker ;  one  who  manages  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  others.  Golitsmiths  were  formerly  bank- 
ers in  England,  but  in  America  the  practice  does  not 
exist,  nor  is  the  word  used  in  this  sense. 

GoLD'-STICK,  n.  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Eng- 
lish lifeguards,  who  attends  his  sovereign  on  state 
occasions. 

GoLD'-THREAD,  (-thred,)  n.  A  thread  formed  of 
flatted  gold  laid  over  a  thread  of  silk,  by  twisting 
it  with  a  wheel  ami  iron  bobbins.  Ure. 

2.  A  small,  evergreen  plant,  Coptis  trifolia  ;  so 
called  from  its  fibrous,  yellow  roots.    United  States. 

GoLD'-WIKE,  n.  Wire  made  of  gold  ;  usually,  silver 
wire  gilded,  or  wire  made  from  an  ingot  of  silver, 
superficially  covered  with  gold,  and  drawn  through 
small,  round  holes.  Ure.     Hcbert. 

GoLD'Y-LOCKS,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain  plants 
of  the  genera  Chrysocoma  and  Gnapbalium. 

GOLF,  n.  [D.  kolf,  a  club  or  bat ;  Dan.  kolv,  the  butt 
end  of  a  gun-stock.] 

A  game  with  a  small  ball  and  a  bat  or  club  crooked 
at  the  lower  end,  in  which  he  who  drives  the  ball 
into  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the  ground  with  the 
fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  Strutt. 

GOLL,    n.     [Gr.   yvaXov,  a  cavity,  and  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.     Qu.  is  this  the  Celtic  form  of  volal] 
Hands  ;  paws ;  claws.     [JVoi  in  use,  or  local.] 

Sidney. 

GO-LoE'-SHOE,  (go-16'shoo,)  n.  [Arm.  golo,  or  golei, 
to  cover.] 

An  over-shoe  ;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  to  keep 
the  foot  dry. 

GO-LORE',  7i.  Plenty;  abundance.  [Obs.]  [See 
Galore.] 

GoLT'SIItJT,  71.  A  small  ingot  of  gold  ;  in  Japan,  of 
silver,  serving  for  money.  Smart. 

GO.M,  71.     [Sax.  gum;  Goth,  guma.] 
A  man.     [Obs.] 

GOM'AN,  ft.  [Probably  from  good  man.]  A  husband  ; 
a  master  of  a  family.     [06*.] 

GOM-PHI'A-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  > oatpo;,  a  nail.] 

A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when  they  loosen  and  fall 
out  of  their  sockets.  Brande. 

GOM-PHO'SIS,  71.  [Gr.]  The  immovable  articula- 
tion of  the  teeth  with  the  jaw-bone,  like  a  nail  in  a 
board. 

GO-MO'TI,  n.  A  ■fibrous  substance,  resembling  horse- 
hair, obtained  from  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  (Borassus 
gomutus,)  of  the  Indian  islands,  and  used  for  making 
cordage.  M'Culloe/i. 

GON'DO-LA,  7i.  *  [It.  id. ;  Fr.  gondole  ;  Arm.  gondo- 
lenn.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  pleasure-boat,  very  long  and 
narrow,  used    at    Venice,  in    Italy,  on    the   canals. 

•  It  is  painted  black,  and  has  a  small  cabin  furnished 
witli  black  curtains.  A  gondola  of  middle  size-  is 
about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad,  terminating 
at  each  end  in  a  sharp  point,  or  peak  rising  to  the 
night  of  a  man.  It  is  usually  rowed  by  two  men, 
called  gondoliers,  who  propel  the  boat  by  pushing  the 
oars.  Tile  gondola  i*  also  used  in  other  parts  of  Ita- 
ly for  a  passage  boat.  F.ncyc. 
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2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce,  &c. 
United  States. 
GON-DO-LIER',  n.    A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 
GONE,   (pronounced  nearly  gawn.)  pp.  of  Go.     De- 
parted. 

It  was  loltl  Solomon  that  Shimei  had   gone  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gath.  —  1  Kings  ii. 

2.  Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress  ;  with  far,  far- 
ther, or  furtlier ;  as,  a  man  far  gone  in  intemperance. 

3.  Ruined  ;  undone.  Exert  yourselves,  or  we  are 
gone. 

4.  Past ;  as,  these  happy  days  are  gone ;  sometimes 
with  by.    Those  times  are  gone  by. 

5.  Lost. 

When  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  — 
Acts  xvi. 

6.  Departed  from  life  ;  deceased  ;  dead. 
GON'FA-LON,  )  71.*  [I'onfanon,  Chaucer  ;    Fr.  gonfa- 
GON'FA-NON,  j      Ion:  Sax.  guthfana,  war-flag,  com- 
posed of  guth,  war,  lr.  cath  or  cad,  W.  cad,  and  Sax. 
fana,  Goth,  fana,  L.  pannus,  cloth  ;  in  Sax.  a  flag.] 

An  ensign  or  standard  ;  colors.     [04s.]     Milton. 
GON-FA-LON-lER',     71.      A   chief   standard-bearer. 

[Obs.]  Bp.  Wren. 

GONG,  71.  *  [Sax.  gang.] 

1.  A  privy  or  jakes.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

*2.  A  Chinese  instrument  made  of  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  tin,  of   a  circular  form,  producing,  when 
struck,  a  very  loud  and  harsh  sound. 
GO-NI-OAI'E-TER,  ?i.    [Gr.  >  twin,  angle,  and  ptrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  solid  angles,  as  the 
angles  of  crystals,  &.C.,  or  the  inclination  of  planes. 

Cyc. 
Reflecting  goniometer ;  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  crystals  by  reflection.  Wollaston. 

GO-NI-O-MF.T'Rie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  goniome- 
ter. Goniometrical  lines  are  used  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  angles.  Chambers. 

GO-NI-OM'E-TRY,  71.    The  art  of  measuring   solid 

angles. 
GON-OR-RHE'A,  71.     [Gr.  yowis,  semen,  and  fieoi,  to 
flow.] 

A  specific,  contagious  inflammation  of  the  male 
urethra,  or  the  female  vagina,  attended,  from  its  ear- 
ly stages,  with  a  profuse  secretion  of  much  mucus, 
intermingled  with  a  little  pus.  This  secretion  con- 
tains the  contagion  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
not  a  real  gonorrhoea,  but  a  urethritis,  or  chjtritis. 
GOOD,  a.  [Sax.  god,  or  good ;  Goth,  goda,  gods,  goth ; 
G.  gut;  D.  goed;  Sw.  and  Dan.  god;  Gr.  ayados ; 

Pers.  i  »,~»  cgod.  In  Russ.  godnei,  fit,  suitable,  seems 

to  be  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is  strong, 
from  extending,  advancing,  whence  free,  large, 
abundant,  fit,  and  particularly,  strong,  firm,  valid, 
(like  valid,  from  valeo  ;  worth,  virtue,  from  vireo ; 
Sax.  duguth,  virtue,  from  dugan,  to  be  strong.)  In 
the  phrase  a  good  deal,  we  observe  the  sense  of  ex- 
tending ;  in  the  phrases  a  good  title,  a  medicine  good 
for  a  disease,  we  observe  the  sense  of  strong,  effica- 
cious. Ar.  il~»  gauda,  to  be  liberal  or  copious,  to 
overflow,  to  be  good,  to  become  better  or  more  firm. 

See  also  itX~»  gaaa,  to  be  useful,  profitable,  or  con- 
venient. This  word  good  has  not  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  of  comparison  ;  hut  instead 
of  them,  better  and  test,  from  another  root,  are  used. 
Class  Gd,  No.  3,  8.] 

1.  Valid;  legally  firm;  not  weak  or  defective; 
having  strength  adequate  to  its  support ;  as,  a  good 
title  ;  a  good  deed  ;  a  good  claim. 

2.  Valid  ;  sound  ;  not  weak,  false,  or  fallacious  ; 
as,  a  good  argument. 

3.  Complete,  or  sufficiently  perfect,  in  its  kind  ; 
having  the  physical  qualities  best  adapted  to  its  de- 
sign and  use  ;  opposed  to  bad,  imperfect,  corrupted, 
impaired.  We  say,  good  timber,  good  cloth,  a  good 
soil,  a  good  color. 

And  Got!  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good.  — Gen.  i. 

4.  Having  moral  qualities  best  adapted  to  its  design 
and  use,  or  the  qualities  which  God's  law  requires  ; 
virtuous  ;  pious  ;  religious  ;  applied  to  persons,  and 
opposed  to  bad,  vicious,  wicked,  evil. 


5.  Conformable  to  the  moral  law;  virtuous;  ap- 
plied to  actions. 

In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works.  —  Tit.  ii. 

6.  Proper  ;  fit  ;  convenient  ;  seasonable  ;  well 
adapted  to  the  end.  It  was  a  good,  time  to  com- 
mence operations.     He  arrived  in  good  time. 

7.  Convenient;  useful;  expedient;  conducive  to 
happiness. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  he  alone Gen.  ii. 

8.  Sound  ;  perfect  ;  uncorrupted  ;  undamaged. 
This  fruit  will  keep  good  the  whole  year 
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9.  Suitable  to  the  taste  or  to  health  ;  wholesome  ; 
salubrious;  palatable;  not  disagreeable  or  noxious; 
as,  fruit  good  to  eat ;  a  tree  good  for  food.     Gen.  ii. 

10.  Suited  to  produce  a  salutary  effect ;  adapted  to 
abate  or  cure  ;  medicinal  ;  salutary  ;  beneficial ;  as, 
fresh  vegetables  are  good  for  scorbutic  diseases 

11.  Suited  to  strengthen  or  assist  the  healthful 
functions  ;  as,  a  little  wine  is  good  for  a  weak 
stomach. 

12.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  as,  a  good  apple. 

My  sou,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good,  and  the  honey-comb, 
which  is  sweet  to  thy  taste.  —  Prov.  xxiv. 

13.  Full  ;  complete. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a  good  third  of  its 
people.  Addison. 

14.  Useful ;  valuable  ;  having  qualities  of  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  good  effect. 

All  quality,  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  originally  founded  on 
merit.  Collier. 

15.  Equal ;  adequate  ;  competent.  His  security  is 
good  for  the  amount  of  the  debt ;  applied  to  persons 
able  to  fulfill  contracts. 

Antonio  is  a  good  man.  Shak. 

16.  Favorable  ;  convenient  for  any  purpose  ;  as,  a 
good  stand  for  business  ;  a  good  station  for  a  camp. 

17.  Convenient ;  suitable ;  safe  ;  as,  a  good  harbor 
for  ships. 

18.  Well  qualified  ;  able  ;  skillful  ;  or  performing 
duties  with  skill  and  fidelity;  as,  a  good  prince  ;  a 
good  commander;  a  good  officer;  a  good  physician. 

19.  Ready  ;  dextrous. 

Those  are  generally  good  at  nattering  who  are  good  for  nothing 
else.  Soulli. 

20.  Kind  ;  benevolent  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  a  good 
father  ;  good  will. 

21.  Kind  ,  affectionate  ;  faithful ;  as,  a  good  friend. 

22.  Promotive  of  happiness  ;  pleasant ;  agreeable  ; 
cheering;  gratifying. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.  —  Ps.  exxxiii. 

23.  Pleasant  or  prosperous  ;  as,  good  morrow,  sir ; 
good  morning. 

24.  Honorable  ;  fair  ;  unblemished  ;  unimpeached  ; 
as,  a  man  of  good  fame  or  report. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.  —  Eccles.  vii. 

25.  Cheerful ;  favorable  to  happiness.  Be  of  good 
comfort. 

20.  Great  or  considerable  ;  not  small  nor  very  great ; 
as,  a  good  while  ago ;  he  is  a  good  way  off,  or  at  a 
good  distance  ;  he  has  a  good  deal  of  leisure  ;  I  had  a 
good  share  of  the  trouble.  Here  we  see  the  primary 
sense  of  extending,  advancing. 

27.  Elegant ;  polite  ;  as,  good  breeding. 

28.  Real ;  serious  ;  not  feigned. 

Love  not  in  good  earnest.  Shale 

29.  Kind  ;  favorable  ;  benevolent ;  humane. 

The  men  were  very  good  to  us.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 

30.  Benevolent ;  merciful ;  gracious. 

Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart. 
—  Ps.  lxxiii. 

31.  Seasonable ;  commendable  ;  proper. 

for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work 

32.  Pleasant ;  cheerful ;  festive. 

We  come  in  a  good  day.  —  1  Sam.  XXV. 

33.  Companionable  ;  social ;  merry. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his 
youth.  Arbudmot. 

34.  Brave  ;  in  familiar  language.  You  are  a  good 
fellow. 

35.  In  the  phrases,  the  good  man,  applied  to  the 
master  of  tile  house,  and  good  woman,  applied  to  the 
mistress,  good  sometimes  expresses  a  moderate  degree 
of  respect,  and  sometimes  slight  contempt.  Among 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  it  was  used  as  a 
title  instead  of  Mr. ;  as,  Goodman  Jones  ;  Goodman 
Wells. 

30.  The  phrase  good  will  is  equivalent  to  benevo- 
lence ;  but  it  signifies  also  an  earnest  desire,  a  hearty 
wish,  entire  willingness  or  fervent  zeal ;  as,  we  en- 
tered into  the  service  with  a  good  will ;  he  laid  on 
stripes  with  a  good  will. 

37.  Comely  ;"  handsome ;  well-formed ;  as,  a  good 
person  or  shape. 

38.  Mild;  pleasant;  expressing  benignity  or  other 
estimable  qualities  ;  as,  a  good  countenance. 

39.  Mild  ;  calm  ;  not  irritable  or  fractious ;  as,  a 
good  temper. 

40.  Kind  ;  friendly  ;  humane  ;  as,  a  good  heart  or 
disposition. 

Good  advice  ;  wise  and  prudent  counsel. 

Good  heed  ;  great  care  ;  due  caution. 

In  good  sooth  ;  in  good  truth  ;  in  reality.     [Obs.] 

To  make  good;  to  perform,  to  fulfill  ;  as,  to  make 
good  one's  word  or  promise;  that  is,  to  make  it  en- 
tire or  unbroken. 

2.  To  confirm  or  establish;  to  prove;  to  verify  ; 
as,  to  make  good  a  charge  or  accusation. 

3.  To  supply  deficiency  ;  to  make  up  a  defect  or 
loss.     I  will  make  good  what  is  wanting. 
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4.  To  indemnify  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for  dam- 
ages.    If  you  suffer  loss,  I  will  make  it  good  to  you. 

5.  To  maintain  ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  as,  to  make 
good  a  retreat. 

To  stand  good ;  to  be  firm  or  valid.  His  word  or 
promise  stands  good. 

To  think  good,  to  see  good,  is  to  be  pleased  or  satis- 
fied ;  to  think  to  be  expedient. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price.  —  Zech.  xi. 

As  good  as ;  equally  ;  no  better  than  ;  the  same  as. 
We  say,  one  is  as  good  as  dead.     Heb.  xi. 

As  good  as  his  word  ;  equaling  in  fulfillment  what 
was  promised  ;  performing  to  the  extent. 
GOOD,  ?i.  That  which  contributes  to  diminish  or  re- 
move pain,  or  to  increase  happiness  or  prosperity  ; 
benefit ;  advantage  ;  opposed  to  evil  or  misery.  The 
medicine  will  do  neither  good  nor  harm.  It  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  you  so  happy. 

There  lire  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  g-oorf?  — Ps.  iv. 

2.  Welfare;  prosperity;  advancement  of  interest 
or  happiness.     He  labored  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

The  good  of  the  whole  coniniuniiy  can  be  nromoted  only  by  ad- 
vancing the  good  of  each  of  the  members  composing  it. 

Federalist,  Jay. 

3.  Spiritual  advantage  or  improvement;  as,  the 
good  of  souls. 

4.  Earliest  ;  not  jest. 

The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  till  6he  came  to  die  for 

good  and  all.  L'Estrange. 

The  phrase  for  good  and  all,  signifies,  finally  ;  to 
close  the  whole  business;  for  the  last  time. 

5.  Moral  works  ;  actions  which  are  just  and  in 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  or  divine  precepts. 

Dep.irt  from  evil,  and  do  good.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

6.  Moral  qualities;  virtue;  righteousness.  I  find 
no  good  in  this  man. 

7.  The  best  fruits;  richness;  abundance. 

I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the  land.  —  Gen.  xlv. 

GOOD,  v.  t.     To  manure.     [Not  in  use.]  Hall. 

G66D,  adv.  As  g.od ;  as  well  ;  with  equal  advantage. 
Had  you  not  as  good  go  with  me  ?  In  America,  we 
sometimes  use  goods,  the  Gothic  word.  Had  you  not 
as  goods  go  ? 

In  replies,  good  signifies  well  ;  right;  it  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  I  am  satisfied.  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  ; 
answer,  Oooil,  very  good.  So  we  use  well,  from  the 
root  of  L.  naleo,  to  be  strong. 

GOOD'-BREED'ING,  n.  Polite  manners,  formed  by 
a  good  education  ;  a  polite  education. 

GOOD'-BY' ;  farewell.     See  By. 

GOOD-eON-f)I"T10N-£D,  a.  Being  in  a  good  state  ; 
having  good  qualities  or  favorable  symptoms. 

Sharp. 

GOQD-DaY',  ti.  or  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  at 
meeting  or  parting;  farewell. 

GOOD'-FEL'LoW,  n.     A  boon  companion. 

[  This  is  hantlij  to  be  admitted  as  a  compound  word.] 

GOOD'-FEL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  make  a  boon  companion  ; 
to  besot.     [Little  used.] 

GOQD'-FEL'LoVV-SHIP,  n.     Merry  society. 

GfJOD-FRl'DAY,  n,  A  fast,  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
vior's sufferings,  kept  on  the  Friday  of  passion  week. 

GOOD-IIO'MOR,  n.  A  cheerful  temper  or  state  of 
mind. 

GOOD-110'MOR-.ED,  a.t  Being  of  a  cheerful  temper. 

GOOD-Hu'.MOR-ED-LY,  adv.  With  a  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  ill  a  cheerful  way. 

GOOD'LI-ER,  a.     More  excellent. 

GOOD'Ll-EST,  a.     Most  good  or  excellent. 

GOOD-M  AN'NERS,  n.  pi.  Propriety  of  behavior ;  po- 
litness  ;  decorum. 

GOOD-MOR'RoYV,  n.  or  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  ; 
good-morning. 

GOOD-N'a'TIJRE,  n.  Natural  mildness  and  kindness 
of  disposition. 

GOOD-Na'TIJR-KD,  o.f  Naturally  mild  in  temper; 
not  easily  provoked. 

GOOD'-NA'TUR-ED-LY,  adv.  With  mildness  of  tem- 
per. 

GOOD-NiGHT',  n.  or  interj.  A  form  of  salutation  in 
parting  for  the  night. 

GOOD'-NOW.    An   exclamation  of  wonder  or   sur- 
prise. Dryden. 
2.  An  exclamation  of  entreaty.  [Not  used.]   Shak. 

GOOD-SENSE,  n.    Sound  judgment. 

GOdD'-SPEED,  n.  Good  success;  an  old  form  of  wish- 
ing soccess.     [See  Speed.] 

GOOD'-VVIFE,  7i.     The  mistress  of  a  family.    Burton. 

GOOD-WILL',  h.     Benevolence. 

2.  In  law,  the  good-will  of  an  establishment  is  its 
facilities  for  trade  or  business,  and  is  the  subject  of 
bargain  and  sale.  Brunde. 

GOOD  WOM'AN,  n.  The  mistress  of  a  family  ;  ap- 
pli  'd  to  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

GOOIVDEN,  fir  Saxon  good-dagen.  good-day;  a  kind 
w'ish  or  salutation.     [*.] 

GOOD' LESS,  a.     Having  no  goods.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

RQQO'H  NESS,  n.  [from  goodly.]  Beauty  of  form  ; 
grace  ;  elegance 

Her  goodlii.ess  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

GOOD'LY,  adv.     Excellently.  Spenser. 
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GOOD'LY,  a.  Being  of  a  handsome  form  ;  beautiful  ; 
graceful ;  as,  a  goodly  person  ;  goodly  raiment ;  goodly 
houses.  Shak. 

2.  Pleasant ,  agreeable ;  desirable  ;  as,  goodly  days. 

Shak. 

3.  Bulky ;  swelling  ;  affectedly  turgid.    [Obs.] 

Dryden. 
GOOD'LY-HEAD,  n.    Goodness ;  grace.   [Mot  'in  use.] 

Spenser. 
GOOD'MAN,  ti.     A  familiar  appellation  of  civility ; 
sometimes  used  ironically. 

With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please.  Shak. 

2.  A  rustic  term  of  compliment ;  as,  old  goodman 
Dobson.  Swift. 

3.  A  familiar  appellation  of  a  husband  ;  also,  the 
master  of  a  family.     Prov.  vii.     Matt.  xxiv. 

GOOD'NESS,  «.  The  state  of  being  good  ;  the  phys- 
ical qualities  which  constitute  value,  excellence,  or 
perfection  ;  as,  the  goodness  of  timber  ;  the  goodness 
of  a  soil. 

2.  The  moral  qualities  which  constitute  Christian 
excellence  ;  moral  virtue  ;  religion. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  js  |ove,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness,  goodness,  f nth.  —  Gal.  v. 

3.  Kindness;  benevolence;  benignity  of  heart; 
but  more  generally,  acts  of  kindness;  charity;  hu- 
manity exercised.  I  shall  remember  his  goodness  to 
me  with  gratitude. 

4.  Kindness  ;  benevolence  of  nature  ;  mercy. 

The  Lord  God  — abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

5.  Kindness;  favor  shown ;  acts  of  benevolence, 
compassion,  or  mercy. 

Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  Jehovah  had  done  to 
Israel.— Ex.  xviii. 

GOODS,  71.  /)/.     Movables ;  household  furniture. 

2.  Personal  or  movable  estate,  as  horses,  cattle, 
utensils,  &c. 

3.  Wares;  merchandise;  commodities  bought  and 
sold  liv  merchants  and  traders. 

GOOD'SHIP,  it.     Favor;  grace.     [JVot  in  tise.] 
GOOD'Y,  7i.     [Qu.  goodwifc.]     A  low  term  of  civility 

or  sport ;  as,  goody  Dobson.  Swift.     Gay. 

GOOD'Y-SHIP,  «.     The  state  or  quality  of  a  goody. 

f  L udiero it s. ]  Hudibras. 

GOQG'INGS,  ti.  pi.     In  seamen's  language,  clamps  of 

iron  bolted  on  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  whereon  to 

hang  the  rudder  ;  now  written  Gudgeons. 

Mar.  Diet. 
GOOM,  7i.     [Sax.  guma,  Goth,  guma,  a  man. J 

A  man  recently  married,  or  who  is  attending  his 

proposed  spouse  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  ;  used  in 

composition,  as  in  bridegoom.     It  has  been  corrupted 

into  Groom. 
GOO-ROO',  n.    A  spiritual  guide  among  the  Hindoos. 

Matcom. 
GOOS'AN-DER,  71.     A  migratory  water-fowl,  of  the 

genus  Mergus,  the  dun  diver  or  plunger ;  called  also 

merganser. 
GOOSE,  (goos,)  71. :  pi.  Geese.     [Sax.  gos ;  S\v.  gas; 

Dan.  gaas ;   Arm.  goas  ;  W.  gwyi ;   Russ.  gus ;  It. 
o  ,. 

gedh,  or  gcadh;  Pers.  ylif  kai.    The  G.  and  D.  is 

gans,  but  whether  the  same  word  or  not,  let  the 
reader  judge.  The  Ch.  iin  or  nun,  and  the  corre- 
sponding Arabic  and  Syriac  words,  may  possibly  be 
the  same  word,  the  Europeans  prefixing  g  in  "the 
Celtic  manner.] 

1.  A  well-known  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus  Anser, 
but  the  domestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on  land,  and 
feeds  on  grass.  The  soft  feathers  are  used  for  beds, 
and  the  quills  for  pens.  The  wild  goose  is  migra- 
tory. 

A  green  goose,  in  cookery,  is  one  under  four  months 
old. 

2.  A  tailor's  smoothing-iron,  so  called  from  its  han- 
dle, which  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

3.  A  silly  creature.  Rich.  Diet. 
GOOSE'BER-RY,  (goos'ber-ry,)  71.     [In  Ger.  krauscl- 

beere,  from  kraus,  crisp  ;  D.  kruisbes,  from  kruis,  a 
cross;  L.  grossula  ;  W.  grioys,  from  rhwys,  luxuriant. 
The  English  word  is  undoubtedly  corrupted  from 
crossberry,  grossberry,  or  gorseberry,  a  name  taken 
from  the  roughness  of  the  shrub.  See  Cross  and 
Gkoss.] 

The  fruit  of  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub  itself,  the  Ri- 
bes  grossularia.  The  shrub  is  armed  with  spines. 
Of  the  fruit  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  South  American  gooseberry  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus Melastoma,  and  the  West  Indian  gooseberry  to  the 
genus  Cactus.  Lee. 

GOOSE'BER-RY-FOOL,  71.  A  compound  made  of 
gooseberries,  scalded  and  pounded  'foules),  with 
cream.  Ooldsmitli. 

GOOSE'eAP,  (goos'kap,)  71.    A  silly  person. 

Beau m.  $,'  Fl.     Johnson. 

GOOSE'FOOT,  (goos'foot,)  71.  A  plant,  the  Chenopo- 
dium. 

GOOSE'GRSSS,  (goos'gr'ass,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Galium.  Also,  the  name  of  certain  plants  of  the 
genera  Potent. II a  and  Asperugo. 

GOOSE'NEClC,  (guos'nek,)  71.     In  a  ship,  a  piece  of 


iron  bent  like  the  neck  of  a  goose,  and  fitted  on  the 
end  of  a  boom,  yard,  &c.  Totten. 

GOOSE'-aUILL,  (goos'kwill,)  71.  The  large  feather 
or  quill  of  a  goose  ;  or  a  pen  made  with  it. 

GOOS'E-RY,  71.    A  place  for  geese. 

GOOSE'TONGUE,  (goos'tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Achillea. 

GOOSE'VVING,  (goos'wing,)  71.    In  seamen's  language, 

a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee-side  of  a  ship  ;  also,  a 

term  applied  to  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  ship's 

main-sail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle  part  is  furled. 

Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

Go'PHER,  7i.  The  French  popular  name  (Gaufres1  of 
two  species  of  Diplostoma,  as  is  supposed,  rodent 
quadrupeds,  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Missouri,  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel.  They  bur- 
row in  the  earth,  throwing  up  hillocks  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  high.  They  are  very  mischievous  in 
cornfields  and  gardens.  Peck's  Gazetteer. 

Go'PHER,  71.  [Heb.]  A  species  of  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  in  Noah's  d  ly.  But  whether 
cypress,  pine,  or  other  wood,  is  a  point  not  settled. 

GOP'PISH,  a.     Proud  ;  pettish.     [Not  in  use.]     Ray. 

GOU'-BEL'LI-.ED,  (-bel'lid.)  a.    Big-bellied.     Shak. 

GOR'-BEL-LY,  h.  [In  W.  gor  signifies  swelled,  ex- 
treme, over.] 

A  prominent  bellv.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GORGE,  71.     [Norm.  Fr.  tot-s.] 

A  pool  of  water  to  Iteep  fish  in ;  a  wear.  [Not 
used.] 

GOR'-eOCK,  71.  The  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red- 
game  ;  a_bird  of  the  gallinaceous  kind.     Ed.  Encyc. 

GOR'-CRoW,  71.     The  carrion-crow.  Johnson. 

GORD,  71.    An  instrument  of  gaming  ;  a  sort  of  dice. 

Smart. 

GOR'DI-AN,  a.     Intricate.     [S.ee  the  next  word.] 

Gordian  knot,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  in  the  leather  or 
harness  of  Gordius,  a  king  of  Phrvgia,  so  very  intri- 
cate that  there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or  end- 
ed. An  oracle  declared  that  he  who  should  untie 
this  knot  should  be  master  of  Asia.  Alexander, 
fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie  it  should  prove  an 
ill  augury,  cut  it  asunder  with  his  sword.  Hence,  in 
■modern  language,  a  Gordian  knot  is  an  inextricable 
difficulty  ;  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  is  to  remove 
a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual  measures. 

Encyc.     Lcmpriere. 

GORE,  ?i.  [Sax.  gor,  gore,  mud;  W.  gor ;  Ir.  ccar, 
blood,  and  red  ;  Gr.  t\oip ;  from  issuing.] 

1.  Blood ;  but  generally,  thick  or  clotted  blood  ; 
blood  that  after  effusion  becomes  inspissated.  Milton. 

2.  Dirt ;  mud.     [  Unusual.]  Bp.  Fisher. 
GoRE,  71.     [Scot,  gore,  or  gair  :  Ice.  geir ;  D.  geer.] 

1.  A  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
sewed  into  a  garment,  to  widen  it  in  any  part. 

Chaucer. 

2.  A  slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land.  Cowel. 

3.  In  heraldry,  an  abatement  denoting  a  coward. 
It  consists  of  two  arch  lines,  meeting  in  an  acute 
angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fess  point.  Encyc. 

GoRE,  v.  t.  [W.  gyru,  to  thrust;  Gipsy,  goro,  a  dag- 
ger. See  Heb.  1K3.  Class  Gr,  No.  30,  35,  36,  53, 
57,  &c] 

1.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  as  a  spear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pierce  with  the  point  of  a  horn. 

If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman. —  Ex.  xxi. 

3.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  form ;  to  piece  with  a 
gore. 

GOR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stabbed  ;  pierced  with  a  pointed 
instrument ;  cut  in  the  form  of  a  gore  ;  pieced  with 
a  gore. 

GORGE,  (gorj,)  71.  [Fr.  gorge;  It.  gorga,  gorgia;  Sp. 
gorja,  the  throat,  and  gorga,  a  whirlpool ;  gorgear, 
to  warble;  G.  gurgel,  whence  gargle;  L.  gurges.] 

1.  The  throat ;  the  gullet;  the  canal  of  the  neck 
by  which  food  passes  to  the  stomach. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  between  hills  or  mountains. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  concave  molding;  the  same  as 
Cavetto,  which  see.  Gwilt. 

4.  In  fortification,  the  entrance  into  a  bastion  or 
other  outwork.  Brande. 

5.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed,  especially 
by  a  hawk  or  other  fowl.  Shak. 

GORGE,  (gorj,)  v.  t.  To  swallow  ;  especially,  to  swal- 
low with  greediness,  or  in  large  mouthfuls  or  quan- 
tities.   Hence, 

2.  To  glut ;  to  fill  the  throat  or  stomach  ;  to  sa- 
tiate. 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh.  A'ldison. 

GORGE,  77. 1.     To  feed.  Milton. 

GORG'ED,  (gorjd,)  pp.    Swallowed;  glutted. 
GORG'ED,  a.     Having  a  gorge  or  throat.  Shak. 

2.  In  heraldry,  bearing  a  "crown  or  the  like  about 

the  neck.  Enciic. 

GOR'GEOUS,  (gor'jus,)  a.    Showy;  fine;  splendid; 

glittering  with  gay  colors. 

With  gorgeous  wings,  die  marks  of  sovereign  sway.  Dryden. 
A  gorgeous  robe. —  Luke  xxiii. 

GOR'GEOUS-LY,  ado.  With  showy  magnificence  ; 
splendidly  ;,  finely.  The  prince  was  gorgeously  ar- 
rayed. 


'ATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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GOR'GEOUS-NESS,  n.    Show  of  dress  or  ornamenc ; 

splendor  of  raiment. 
GOR'GET,  (gor'jet,)  11.     [Fr.  gorgette,  from  gorge..] 

1.  A  piece  of  armor  for  defending  tlie  throat  or 
neck  ;  a  kind  of  breastplate  like  a  half  moon. 

Encye.     Chalmers. 

2.  A  pendent  metallic  ornament,  worn  by  officers 
when  on  duty.     [Eug.]  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

3.  Formerly,  a  ruff  worn  by  females. 

4.  In  surgery,  gorget,  or  gorgeret,  is  a  cutting  in- 
strument used  in  lithotomy  ;  also,  a  concave  or  can- 
nulated  conductor,  called  a  blaitt  gorget. 

Cyc.     Eneyc. 

GORG'ING, ppr.  Swallowing;  eating  greedily  ;  glut- 
ting. 

GOU'GON,  «.  [Gr.]  A  fabled  monster,  of  terrific  as- 
pect, the  sight  of  which  turned  the  beholder  to  stone. 
The  poets  represent  the  Gurgons  as  three  sisters, 
Slhcuo,  Earyale,  and  Medusa  ;  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  in  the  description  of  them. 
2.  Any  thing  very  ugly  or  horrid.  Milton. 

GOR'GON,  o.  Like  a  gorgon ;  very  ugly  or  terrific  ; 
as,  a  iroro-on  face.  Drydcn. 

GOR-Co'NE-AN,  j  a.     Like  a  gorgon  ;  pertaining  to 

GOR-GO'NLAN,   j      gorgons.  Milton. 

GOR-GO-NE'lA,  ii.  pi.  In  architectural  sculpture,  masks 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  gorgon's  or  Medusa's  head  ; 
used  as  key  stones.  Elmes. 

GOR-GO'NI-A,  n.  A  family  of  flexible  coral-zoophytes, 
glowing  in  the  form  of  shrubs,  twigs,  and  reticulate 
fronds.  The  branches  consist  of  a  horny  axis,  sur- 
rounded by  a  semi-calcareous  crust.  The  polyps,  ag- 
gregated together,  constitute  the  crust,  and  by  secre- 
tions from  their  bases,  which  are  directed  inward, 
they  form  the  axis.  The  species  are  often  bright-col- 
ored, and  among  them  is  the  sea-fan  of  the  West  In- 
dies. Dana. 

GOR'-HEN,  7i.    The  female  of  the  gor-cock. 

GoR'ING,  ppr.    [from  gore.]    Stabbing  ;  piercing. 

GoR'ING,  n.     A  pricking;  puncture.  Drydcn. 

GOR'MAND,         )  n.     [Fr.  gourmand,  from   VV.  gor- 

GOR'MANU-ER,  (  mant,  plenitude, exuberance ;  gor, 
extreme  ;  gormoz,  excess.] 

A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton. 

GOR'MAND,  a.     Gluttonous;  voracious. 

GOR'MAND-ISM,  n.    Gluttonry. 

GOR'JIAND-I'ZE,  v.  i.  To  eat  greedily;  to  swallow 
voraciously.  Shak. 

GOR'MAND-IZ-ER,  u.     A  greedy,  voracious  eater. 

Cleaveland. 

GOR'MAND-TZ-ING,  ppr.  ore.  Eating  greedily  and 
voraciously. 

GOR'MANp-lZ-ING,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  eating 
greedily  and  voraciously. 

GORSE,  j  ,  ■,  j  n.  [Sax.  gorsL    Qu.  coarse,  L.  cras- 

GORSS,  j  {-"orbi>  \      sus,  or  G.  kratien,  to  scratch.] 
Furze,  or  whin,  a  thick,  prickly  shrub,  of  the  genus 
Ulex,  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  winter.      Johnson. 

GOR'Y,  a.     [from  gore.}     Covered  with  congealed  or 

clotted  blood  ;  as,  gory  locks.  Shah. 

2.  Bloody  ;  murderous.  Shah. 

GOS'HAWK,  n.*  [Sax.  goshafoc,  goosehawk.] 

A  voracious  bird  of  the  hawk  kind,  larger  than  the 
common  buzzard,  hut  of  a  more  slender  shape.  The 
general  color  of  tile  plumage  is  a  deep  brown  ;  the 
breast  and  belly  white.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist, 

GOS'LING,  it.     [Sax.  gos,  goose,  and  ling.] 

1.  A  young  goose  ;  a  goose  not  full  grown. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

Bailey.  Johnson. 
GOS'PEL,  n.  [Sax.  godspcll ;  god,  good,  and  spell,  his- 
tory, relation,  narration,  word,  speech,  that  which  is 
uttered,  announced,  sent,  or  communicated  ;  answer- 
ing to  the  Gr.  evuyyeXtov,  L.  evangelium,  a  good  or 
joyful  message.] 

1.  A  revelation  of  the  grace  of  God  to  fallen  man 
through  a  mediator,  including  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
This  gospel  is  said  to  have  been  preached  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  promise,  "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."     Gal.  iii.  8. 

It  is  called  the  gospel  of  God.     Rom.  i.  1. 
It  is  called  the  gospel  of  Christ.     Rom.  i.  16. 
It  is  called  the  gospel  of  salvation.     Evil,  i.  13. 

2.  A  history  or  narrative  of  the  birth,  life,  actions, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  doctrines,  of  Je- 
sus Christ ;  as,  the  gospel  according  to  the  evangelist 
Matthew. 

3.  Divinity  ;  theology.  Milton. 

4.  Any  general  doctrine.  Burke. 
GOS'PEL,  a.     Accordant  with  the  gospel ;  as,  gospel 

righteousness.  -fVarburton. 

GOS'PEL,  v.  t.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  or  to  fill 
with  sentiments  of  religion.  Shale. 

GOS'PEL-JSD,  pp.  Evangelized  ;  instructed  in  the 
gospel. 

GOS'PEL-ER,  n.     An  evangelist;  also,  a  follower  of 
Wiclif,  the  first  Englishman  who  attempted  a  refor- 
mation of  religion.     [JVot  muck  used.]  Rowe. 
2.  lie  who  reads  the  gospel  at  the  altar. 

GOS'PEL-GOS'SIP,  n.  One  who  is  over-zealous,  in 
running  about  among  his  neighbors  to  lecture  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Addison. 

GOSTEL-ING,  ppr.     Instructing  in  the  gospel. 


GOli 

GOS'PEL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  according  to  the  gospel. 
[Obs.]  Milton. 

2.  TO  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  evangelize  ;  as,  to 
go'spelize  the  savages.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

GOSS,  h.     A  kind  of  low  furze  or  gorse.  Shalt. 

GOS'SA-MEU,  n.     [L.  gossip ium,  cotton.] 

A  fine,  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs,  floating  in 
the  air,  in  calm,  clear  weather,  especially  in  autumn. 
It  is  seen  in  stubble-fields,  and  on  furze  or  low  bush- 
es, and  is  probably  formed  by  a  species  of  spider. 

GOS'SA-MER-Y,  a.  Like  gossamer  ;  flimsy  ;  unsub- 
stantial. Pursuits  of  Literature. 

GOS'SIP,  7i.  [Sax.  godsibb ;  god,  good,  and  sib,  or  sibb, 
peace,  adoption,  and  relation  ;  a  Saxon  name  of  a 
sponsor  at  baptism.] 

1.  A  sponsor  ;  one  who  answers  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism.    [  Obs.  j  Shak.     Dauies. 

2.  A  tippling  companion. 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  ;i  gossip's  bowl.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  runs  from  house  to  house,  tattling  and 
telling  news  ;  an  idle  tattler.  Dryden. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used.] 

4.  A  friend  or  neighbor.     [Obs.] 

5.  Mere  tattle  ;  idle  talk. 

GOS'SIP,  v.  i.    To  prate  ;  to  chat ;  to  talk  much.  Shah. 

2.  To  be  a  pot-companion.  Shak. 

3.  To  run  about  and  tattle  ;  to  tell  idle  tales. 
GOS'SIP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Prating  ;  chatting  ;  running 

from  place  to  place  and  tattling  ;  containing  gossip. 

GOS'SIP-ING,  n.  A  prating  ;  a  running  about  to  col- 
lect tales  and  tattle. 

GOS'SIP-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  gossip. 

GOS'SIP-RED,  ii.  Compaternity  ;  spiritual  affinity,  for 
which  a  juror  might  be  challenged.     [JVot  used.] 

GOS-SOON',  n.     [Fr.  gargon,  corrupted.]      [Duvics. 
A  boy  ;  a  servant.     [JVot  in  use.] 

GOS'TING,  ii.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

GOT,  pret.  of  Get.  The  old  preterit  Gat,  (pronounced 
got,)  is  nearly  obsolete. 

GOT  and  GOT'TAN,  pp.  of  Get. 

GoTE,  «.  A  water  passage ;  a  channel  for  water.  Grose. 

GOTH,  n.  One  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  tribe  or 
nation  which  inhabited  Scandinavia,  now  Sweden 
and  Norway,  whose  language  is  now  retained  in 
those  countries,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  found  in 
English. 

2.  One  rude  or  uncivilized  ;  a  barbarian.    Addison. 

3.  A  rude,  ignorant  person.  Chesterfield. 
Go'THAM-IST,  7i.     A  wiseacre  ;  a  person  deficient  in 

wisdom  ;  so  called  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders.  Bp.  Morton. 

Go'TIIAM-TTE,  ii.  A  term  sportively  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York. 

GOTH'te,a.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths  ;  as,  Gothic  cus- 
toms ;  Gothic  barbarity. 

2.  Denoting  a  style  of  architecture  with  high  and 
sharply-pointed  arches,  clustered  columns,  &x. 

3.  Rude  ;  ancient. 

4.  Barbarous. 

GOTH'IC,  7i.    The  language  of  the  Goths. 
GOTH'I-CISM,  ii.     Rudeness  of  manners  ;  barbarous- 

2.  A  Gothic  idiom.  [ness. 

3.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  building. 
GOTH'I-CIZE,  ii.  t.     To  make  Gothic;  to  bring  back 

to  barbarism.  Strutt. 

GOTH'I-CIZ-£D,  pp.    Made  Gothic;  brought  back  to 

barbarism. 
GO  TO,  (go  too.)    A  phrase  of  exhortation  ;    come  ; 
GOUD,  7i.    VVoad.     [JVot  used.]  [come  on. 

GOUGE,  (gowj  ;  in  most  English  authorities,  gooj  ;)  R. 

[Fr.  gouge ;  Arm.  gouich.] 
A  semicircular  chisel,  used  to  cut  holes,  channels, 

or  grooves,  in  wood  or  stone.  Moxon. 

GOUGE,  (gowj,)  o.  t.     To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge. 

2.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  a  person  witli  the  thumb 

or  finger  ;  a  barbarous  practice.  America. 

GOUG'ED,  pp.     Scooped  out,  as  with  a  gouge. 
GOUG'ING,  ii.   The  act  of  scooping  out  with  a  gouge, 

or  forcing  out  the  eye  with  the  thumb  and  linger. 

[See  Gouge.] 
GO tl' JEERS,  71.    The  venereal  disease.  Shak. 

GOU'LAND,  ii.     A  plant  or  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

GOU-LARD'S'  EX'TRACT,  h.     [So  called  from  the 

inventor.]     A  saturated  solution  of  the  trisacetate  of 

lead,  used  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation.  Ure. 

GoUllD,  7i.     [Fr.  courge  ;  D.  kauivocrde.     Qu.  the  root 

of  gherkin.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Legenaria.  The 

shell  is  sometimes  used  for  a  piggin  or  for  a  bottle. 
GoURD'1-NESS,  n.    A  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg  after 

a  journey.  Far.  Diet. 

GoURD'-TREE,  n.    A  tree,  the  Crescentia,  or  Cala- 
bash, found  in  the  West  Indies.        Fam.  of  Plants. 
GoURD'Y,  a.     Swelled  in  the  legs. 
GOUR'JilAJVD,  (goor'm&nd,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  greedy  or 

ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton.     [See  GonMaND.] 
GOUR'NET,  ii.     A  fish.     See  Gurnet. 
GOUT,  71.     [Fr.  goutte,  a  drop,  the  gout,  tile  disease 

being  considered  as  a  defluxion  ;  It.  gotta;  Sp.  gota; 
o        J 

Ir.  guta;  L.  gutta.  Qu.  Pers.  i  "  i-j  fair,,  hot,  in- 
firm in  the  feeL] 
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1.  In  medicine,  a  chronic  disease,  occurring  by  par- 
oxysms ;  the  paroxysms  exacerbating  and  remitting. 
It  consists  essentially  in  a  perfectly  Specific  and  pe- 
culiar topical  inflammation,  having  its  regular  seat 
in  the  largest  joint  of  the  great  toe;  and  an  equally 
specific  and  peculiar  constitutional  febrile  affection. 
The  irregular  forms  of  this  disease  are  too  numerous 
and  too  various  for  specification  in  this  place.    Tally. 

2.  A  clot  or  coagulation  ;  as,  "  on  the  blade  of  the 
dudgeon  gouts  of  blood."     [JVot  used.)  S/iofa 

GOUT,  (goo,)  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  gustus,  taste.] 
Taste  ;  relish. 

GOUT'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  gouty  manner. 

GOUT'I-NESS,  ii.  The  state  of  being  subject  to  the 
gout ;  goutv  affections. 

GOUT'-SWELL-JED,  a.     Swelled  with  the  gout. 

GOUT'WORT,  n.     A  plant,  the  /Eiropodium. 

GOUT'Y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  gout,  or  subject  to  the 
gout ;  as,  a  gouty  person  ;  a  gouty  joint ;  a  gouty  con- 
stitution. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  as,  gouty  matter. 

Blackmore. 

3.  Swelled  ;  boggy  ;  as,  gouty  land.  [JVot  in  use.] 
GoVE,  "•  A  mow.  [Local.]  [Spenser. 
GOVERN,  (guv'ern,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  goiircrner;  Sp.  gober- 

nar ;  It.  governarc ;  L.  guberno.  The  rj.  guberno  seems 
to  be  a  compound.] 

1.  To  direct  and  control,  as  the  a  tions  or  con- 
duct of  men,  either  by  established  laws  >r  by  arbitra- 
ry will ;  to  regulate  by  authority  ;  to  kee,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law  or  sovereign  will.  Thus,  in 
free  states,  men  are  governed  by  the  constii  'tion  and 
laws  ;  in  despotic  states,  men  are  governu  by  the 
edicts  or  commands  of  a  monarch.  Everyman  should 
govern  well  his  own  family. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  influence  ;  to  direct.  This  is 
the  chief  point  by  which  he  is  to  govern  all  his  coun- 
sels and  actions. 

3.  To  control ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  in  due  subjec- 
tion ;  as,  to  govern  the  passions  or  temper. 

4.  To  direct:  to  steer;  to  regulate  the  course  or 
motion  of  a  ship.  The  helm  or  the  helmsman  gov- 
erns the  ship. 

5.  In  grammar,  to  require  to  be  in  a  particular 
case  ;  as,  a  verb  transitive  governs  a  word  in  the 
accusative  case  ;  or  to  require  a  particular  case  ;  as, 
a  verb  governs  the  accusative  case. 

GOVERN,  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority  ;  to  administer 
the  laws.  The  chief  magistrate  should  govern  with 
impartiality. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority  ;  to  have  the  con- 
trol. Dryden. 

GOVERN-A-BLE,  (giiv'ern-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
governed,  or  subjected  to  authority  ;  controllable  ; 
manageable  ;  obedient  ;  submissive  to  law  or  rule. 

Locke. 

GOVERN-ANCE,  n.  Government ;  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  direction  ;  control;  management, .either  of 
a  public  officer  or  of  a  private  guardian  or  tutor. 

Maccabees.     Shak. 

GOVERN-ANTE,  n.     [Fr.  gouvernante.] 

A  lady  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
young  females  ;  a  governess. 

GOVERN-ED,  pp.  Directed  ;  regulated  by  authority  ; 
controlled  ;  managed  ;  influenced  ;  restrained. 

GOVERN-ESS,  n.  A  female  invested  with  authority 
to  control  and  direct ;  a  tutoiess  ;  an  instructress  ;  a 
woman  who  has  the  care  of  instructing  and  directing 
young  ladies. 

GOVERN'-ING,  ppr.  Directing;  controlling;  regu- 
lating by  laws  or  edicts;  managing;  influencing; 
restraining. 

2.  a.  Holding  the  superiority;  prevalent;  as,  a 
governing  wind  ;  a  governing  party  in  a  state. 

Federalist,  Jay. 

3.  Directing;  controlling;  as,  a  governing  motive. 
GOVERN-MENT,  ii.     Direction  ;  regulation.    These 

precepts  will  serve  for  the  government  of  our  conduct. 

2.  Control  ;  restraint.  Men  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
government  of  their  temper  and  passions. 

3.  The  exercise  of  authority  ;  direction  and  re- 
straint exercised  over  the  actions  of  men  in  commu- 
nities, societies,  or  states  ;  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  according  to  established  constitution,  laws, 
and  usages,  or  by  arbitrary  edicts.  Prussia  rose  to 
importance  under  the  government  of  Frederic  II. 

4.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  a  parent  or  house- 
hold. Children  are  often  ruined  by  a  neglect  of 
government  in  parents. 


Let  family  govern) 
niikl,  gentle,  ai 


ent  be  like  that   of  our  heavenly  Father, 
I  affectionate.  Kollock. 


5.  The  system  of  polity  in  a  state  ;  that  form  of 
fundamental  rules  and  principles  by  which  a  nation 
or  state  is  governed,  or  by  which  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  body  politic  are  to  regulate  their  social  ac- 
tions ;  a  constitution,  either  written  or  unwritten,  by 
which  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  and  public 
officers  are  prescribed  and  defined  ;  as,  a  monarchical 
government,  or  a  republican  government. 

Thirteen  governments,  thus  [bunded  on  .he  natural  authority  of 
the  people  alone,  without  the  pretense  of  miracte  or  mys- 
tery, are  a  great  point  giuned  in  favor  of  the  righu  of  man- 
kind. J.  Adams. 
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6.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  state  ;  any  territory 
over  which  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  extended. 

7.  The  right  of  governing  or  administering  the 
laws.  The  king  of  England  vested  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  the  lord  lieutenant. 

8.  The  persons  or  council  which  administer  the 
laws  of  a  kingdom  or  state  ;  executive  power. 

9.  Manageableness  ;  compliance  ;  obsequiousness. 

Shak. 

10.  Regularity  of  behavior.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

11.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body.  [Not  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

12.  In  grammar,  the  influence  of  a  word  in  regard 
to  construction,  as  when  established  usage  requires 
that  one  word  should  cause  another  to  be  in  a  partic- 
ular case  or  mode. 

GOV-ERN-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  government ; 
made  by  government.  Hamilton. 

GOVERN-OR,  (guv'em-ur,)  n.*  He  that  governs, 
rules,  or  directs;  one  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority. The  Creator  is  the  rightful  governor  of  all 
his  creatures. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  to 
administer  or  enforce  the  laws  ;  the  supreme  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  a  state,  community,  corporation, 
or  post.  Thus,  in  America,  each  state  has  its  gov- 
ernor.    Canada  has  its  governor. 

3.  A  tutor  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  man ; 
one  who  instructs  him  and  forms  his  manners. 

4.  A  pilot ;  one  who  steers  a  ship.     James  iii. 

5.  One  possessing  delegated  authority.  Joseph  was 
governor  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  Obadiah  was  gov- 
ernor over  Ahab's  house.  Damascus  had  a  governor 
under  Aretas  the  king. 

*C.  In  mechanics,  a  pair  of  heavy  balls  connected 
with  machinery,  designed  to  equalize  speed. 

GOVERN-OR-SHIP,  n.     The  oflice  of  a  governor. 

GO  WAN,  n.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Bellis  or  daisy. 

GOWK,  i).  t.     To  stupefy.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

GOWK.     See  Gawk.  [Fam.  of  Plants. 

GOWL,  v.  i.     [Ice.  gocla.]     To  howl.  Wiekliffe. 

GOWN,  n.  [W.  gum;  Ir.  gunna ;  It.  gonna.  This  is 
probably  the  k-iwuko  of  HesycWus,  and  the  guanacum 
of  Varro  ;  a  garment  somewhat  like  the  sagum  or 
sack,  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and  among  rude 
nations  perhaps  made  of  skins,  (W.  eimjsgin,)  and 
afterward  of  wool ;  a  kind  of  shag  or  frieze.  Ch. 
rOru,  mentioned  Judges  iv.  18,  and  2  Kings  viii.  15. 
See  Varro  de  Ling.  Lot.  lib.  4.  Bochart.  de  Plian. 
Col.  lib.  1,  cap.  42,  and  Cluv.  Ant.  Qcrm.  lib.  1.] 

1.  A  woman's  upper  garment.  Pope. 

2.  A  long,  loose  upper  garment  or  robe,  worn  by 
professional  men,  as  divines,  lawyers,  students,  &c, 
who  are  called  men  of  the  gown,  or  gownmen.  It  is 
made  of  any  kind  of  cloth  worn  over  ordinary 
clothes,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles,  or  nearly 
so.  Fneyc. 

3.  A  long,  loose  upper  garment,  worn  in  sick- 
ness, &.C. 

4.  The  dress  of  peace,  or  the  civil  magistracy  ; 
ccdant  arma  toga. 

He  Mare  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield.      Dryden. 
GOWN'-ED,  a.    Dressed  in  a  gown.  Dryden. 

GOWN'MAN,     >   n.     One  whose  professional  habit  is 
GOWNS'MAN,  )      a  gown,  as  a  divine  or  lawyer,  and 

particularly  a  member  of  an  English  university. 

The  goamman  learned.  Pope. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Rome. 

GOWT,      I  n.    A  sluice  in  embankments  against  the 
GO-OUT,  j       sea,   for   letting   out   the   land    waters, 

when  the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 

salt-water.  Francis. 

GOZ'ZARD,n.     [A  corruption  of  goosehcrd.]  One  who 

attends  geese.     [Vulgar.] 
GRAB,  n.     A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure.     [Vulgar.] 
2.  A  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast,  having  two 

or  three  masts.  Diet. 

GRAB,  v.  t.     [Dan.  greb,  a   grasp  ;  griber,  to  gripe  ; 

Sw.  grabba,  to  grasp ;   gripa,  to  gripe  ;  W.  grab,  a 

duster.] 

To  seize  ;  to  gripe  suddenly.     [Vulgar.] 
GTLAU'BRD,  (grabd,)  pp.     Seized  suddenly. 
GRAU'HING,  ppr.     Seizing  suddenly. 
GRAB'BLE,   v.   i.     [dim.   of  grab;  D.   grabbelen;  G. 

grubcln;  allied  to  grope,  grovel,  and  grapple;  Arm. 

scraba  ;  Eng.  scrabble ;  allied  to  rub,  or  L.  rapio,  or  to 

both.l 

1.  To  grope  ;  to  feel  with  the  hands.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly ;  to  sprawl. 

Ainsworth. 

GRAB'BLING,  ppr.  Groping ;  feeling  along  ;  sprawl- 
ing. 

GRACE,  n.t  [Fr.  grace;  It.  graiia;  Sp.  gracia;  Ir. 
grasa  ;  from  the  L.  gratia,  which  is  formed  on  the 
Celtic  ;  W.  rhad,  grace,  a  blessing,  a  gratuity.  It 
coincides  in  origin  with  Fr.  gre  ;  Eng.  agree,  congru- 
ous, and  ready.  The  primary  sense  of  gratus  is  free, 
ready,  quick,  willing,  prompt,  from  advancing. 
Class  Rd.     See  Grade.] 

1.  Favor  ;  good-will  ;  kindness  ;  disposition  to 
oblige  another ;  as,  a  grant  made  as  an  act  of  grace. 

Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace.  Dryden. 

2.  Appropriately,  the  iree,  unmerited  love  and  favor 
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of  God,  the  spring  and  source  of  all  the  benefits  men 
receive  from  him. 

And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works.  —  Rom.  xi. 

3.  Favorable  influence  of  God  ;  divine  influence 
or  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  renewing  the  heart 
and  restraining  from  sin. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  — 2  Cor.  xii. 

4.  The  application  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  the 
sinner. 

Whore  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  — Rom.  v. 

5.  A  state  of  reconciliation  to  God.     Rom.  v.  2. 

6.  Virtuous  or  religious  affection  or  disposition,  as 
a  liberal  disposition,  faith,  meekness,  humility,  pa- 
tience, &c,  proceeding  from  divine  influence. 

7.  Spiritual  instruction,  improvement,  and  edifica- 
tion.   Eph.  iv.  29. 

8.  Apostleship,  or  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle. 
Epfu  iii.  8. 

9.  Eternal  life  ;  final  salvation.     1  Pet.  i.  13. 

10.  The  gospel. 

Receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  — 2  Cor.  vi. 

11.  Favor  j  mercy  ;  pardon. 
Bow  and  sue  fur  grace 

With  suppliant  knee.  Milton. 

12.  Favor  conferred. 

1  should  therefore  esteem  it  a  great  favor  and  grace.      Prior. 

13.  Privilege. 

To  few  great  J  upitcr  imparts  this  grace.  Dryden. 

14.  That  in  manner,  deportment,  or  language, 
which  renders  it  appropriate  and  agreeable  ;  suita- 
bleness;  elegance  or  ease  with  appropriate  dignity. 
We  say,  a  speaker  delivers  his  address  with  grace; 
a  man  performs  his  part  with  grace. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps.  Milton. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders.  Dryden. 

15.  Natural  or  acquired  excellence  ;  any  endow- 
ment that  recommends  the  possessor  to  others  ;  as, 
the  graces  of  wit  and  learning.  Hooker. 

16.  Reauty  ;  embellishment;  in  general,  whatever 
adorns  and  recommends  to  favor  ;  sometimes,  a  sin- 
gle beauty. 

I  pass  their  form  and  every  charming  grace.  Dryden. 

17.  Beauty  deified  ;  among  pagans,  a  goddess. 
The  Graces  were  three  in  number,  Jiglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyne,  the  constant  attendants  of  Venus. 

Lempriere. 

The  Loves  delighted,  and  the  Graces  played.  Prior. 

18.  Virtue  physical ;  as,  the  grace  of  plants.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

19.  The  title  of  a  duke  or  an  archbishop,  and  for- 
merly of  the  king  of  England,  meaning  your  goodness 
or  clemency.  His  grace  the  duke  of  York.  Your 
grace  will  please  to  accept  my  thanks. 

20.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a  blessing 
asked,  or  thanks  rendered. 

21.  In  music,  graces  are  ornamental  notes  attached 
to  principal  ones.  Brande. 

22.  In  English  universities,  an  act,  vote,  or  decree, 
of  the  government  of  the  institution. 

Dan  of  grace  ;  in  theology,  time  of  probation,  when 
an  offer  is  made  to  sinners. 

Days  of  grace  ;  in  commerce,  the  days  immediately 
following  the  day  when  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due, 
which  (lays  are  allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to 
make  payment  in.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  days  of  grace  are  three,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries more,  the  usages  of  merchants  being  different. 
GRACE,  v.  t  To  adorn  j  to  decorate;  to  embellish 
and  dignify. 

Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line.  Pope. 

And  hail,  ye  fair,  of  cvory  charm  possessed, 

Who  grace  this  rising  empire  of  the  west.         D,  Humphrey. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor ;  to  honor. 


3.  To  favor  ;  to  honor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  Bp.  Hall. 
GRACE'-GUP,  n.      The   cup  or  health    drank    after 

grace.  Prior. 

GRACED,    (grast,)  pp.     Adorned;    embellished;  ex- 
alted; dignified;  honored. 

2.  a.     Beautiful ;  graceful.    [JVot  in  use.]  Sidney. 

3.  Virtuous;  regular  ;  chaste.    [Nat  in  use.]   Shak. 
GRA'CES,  77.  pi.     In  heathen  mythology,  three  beautiful 

sisters,  who  attended  Venus. 

2.  A  play  with  a  hoop  and  rods,  designed  to  pro- 
mote grace  of  motion. 

3.  In  music,  ornamental  notes  attached  to  principal 
ones. 

4.  Good  graces  ;  favor,  friendship.  [See  also  Grace.] 
GRACE'-SaY-ER,  7(.     One  who  ^ays  "race. 
GRaCE'FUL,  a.     Beautiful    with  "dignity  ;    elegant; 

agreeable  in  appearance,  with  an  expression  of  dig- 
nity or  elevation  of  mind  or  manner;  used  particu- 
larly of  motion,  looks,  und  speech  ;  as,  a  graceful 
walk  ;  a  graceful  deportment ;  a  graceful  speaker  ;  a 
graceful  air. 

High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  Tumus  rode.  Dryden. 
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GRACE'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  a  pleasing  dignity ; 
elegantly  ;  witli  a  natural  ease  and  propriety  ;  as,  to 
walk  or  speak  gracefully. 

GRaCE'FJJL-NESS,  n.  Elegance  of  manner  or  de- 
portment ;  beauty  with  dignity  in  manner,  motion, 
or  countenance.  Oracefulness  consists  in  the  natu- 
ral ease  and  propriety  of  an  action,  accompanied 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  dignity  or  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  add  the 
gracefulness  of  ease  to  the  dignity  of  merit. 

GRACE'LESS,  a.     Void  of  grace  ;  unregenerate  ;  un- 
sanctified. 
2.  Corrupt ;  depraved  ;  profligate. 

GRACE' LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  grace. 

GRaCE'LESS-NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  grace  ;  profli- 
gacy. Dr.  Favour. 

GRAC'ILE,  (gras'il,)  (  rT  ...   , 

GRAC'I-LENT,  (gras'e-lent,)  (  °"     IL-  £™"'«-] 
Slender.     [Not  in  use.] 

GRA-CIL'I-TYrn.     Slendemess.     [Not  in  use.] 

GRa'CIOUS,  (gra'shus,)  a.  [Fr.  gracieux;  L.  gra- 
tiosus.  ] 

1.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  friendly  ;  as,  the  envoy  met 
with  a  gracious  reception. 

2.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  benevolent  5  merciful ;  dis- 
posed to  forgive  offenses  and  impart  unmerited  bless- 
ings. 


3.  Favorable;  expressing  kindness  and  favor. 

All  bore  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  —  Luke  iv. 

4.  Proceeding  from  divine  grace ;  as,  a  person  in 
a  gracious  state. 

5.  Acceptable  ;  favored. 

He  made  us  gracious  before  the  kings  of  Persia.    [Little   used.] 
1  Esdras. 

6.  Renewed  or  sanctified  by  grace;  as,  gracious 
affections. 

7.  Virtuous  ;  good.  Shak. 

8.  Excellent;  graceful;  becoming.     [Ois.] 

Hooker.     Camden. 
GRA'CIOUS-LY,atfc.   Kindly;  favorably;  inafriend- 
ly  manner  ;  with  kind  condescension. 

His  testimony  he  graciously  confirmed.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 
GRa'CIOUS-NESS,  n.    Kind  condescension. 

Clarendon. 

2.  Possession  of  graces  or  good  qualities. 

Bp.  Barlow. 

3.  Pleasing  manner.  Johnson. 

4.  Mercifulness.  Sandys 
GRACK'LE,  (grak'l,)  n.     [L.  graculus,  dim   of  Goth. 

krage,  a   crow.     (See  Crow.)     Varro's  deduction  01" 
this  word  from  grez  is  an  error.] 

One  of  a  genus  of  birds,  the  Gracula,  of  which  the 
crow-blackbird  is  a  species. 
GRA-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  gradatio  ;  Fr.  gradation.     See 
Grade.] 

1.  A  series  of  ascending  steps  or  degrees,  or  a  pro- 
ceeding step  by  step  ;  hence,  progress  from  one 
degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regular  advance  from 
step  to  step.  We  observe  a  gradation  in  the  progress 
of  society  from  a  rude  to  a  civilized  life.  Men  may 
arrive  by  several  gradations  to  the  most  horrid  im- 
piety. 

2.  A  degree  in  any  order  or  series  ;  we  observe  a 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  being,  from  brute  to  man, 
from  man  to  angels. 

3.  Order  ;  series  ;  regular  process  by  degrees  or 
steps  ;  as,  a  gradation  in  argument  or  description. 

4.  In  painting,  the  gradual  blending  of  one  tint 
with  another.  Brande. 

5.  In  music,  a  diatonic  ascending  or  descending 
succession  of  chords.  Brande. 

GRA-Da'TION-AL,  a.    According  to  gradation. 

Lawrence. 

GRA-Da'TION-£D,  a.     Formed  by  gradation. 

New  An.  Reg. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY,  a.     Proceeding  step  by  step.  Seward. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY,  n.  Steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the 
church.  Ainstrorth. 

GRADE,  n.  [Fr.  grade  ;  Sp.  and  It.  grado  ;  Port. 
grao  ;  from  L.  gratlus,  a  step  ;  gradior,  to  step,  to  go  ; 
G.  grad  ;  D.  grand ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  grad,  a  step  or 
degree  ;  W.  gr&i,  a  step,  degree,  rank,  from  rhaz,  a 
going  forward  or  advance,  Arm.  radd.  It  may  be 
from  a  common  root  with  W.  rhaicd,  way,  course, 
route  ;  rhodiaw,  to  walk  about ;  rhod,  a  wheel,  L.  rota. 
We  observe  by  the  Welsh  that  the  first  letter  g  is  a 
prefix,  and  the  root  of  the  word  then  is  Rd.  We  ob- 
serve further,  that  the  L.  gradior  forms  gressus,  by  a 
common  change  of  d  to  s,  or  as  it  is  in  Welsh  z.  [th.] 
Now,  if  g  is  a  prefix,  then  gressus  [ressus]  coincides 
with  the  Sw.  rcsa,  Dan.  rejser,  G.  reisen,  D.  rehen, to 
go,  to  travel,  to  journey  ;  D.  reis,  a  journey,  or 
voyage.  In  Sw.  and  Dan.  the  verbs  signify  not  only 
to  travel,  but  to  raise.  Whether  the  latter  word, 
raise,  is  of  the  same  family,  may  be  doubtful  ;  but 
the  others  appear  to  belong  to  one  radix,  coinciding 

with  the  Syr.  j>>  radah,  to  go,  to  walk ;  Ch.  mi,  to 
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open,  expand,  flow,  instruct ,  Heb.  to  descend.  A 
step,  then,  is  a  stretch,  a  reach  of  the  foot.  Class  Rd, 
No.  1,  2,  26.] 

1.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical. 

Sir  W.  Scott.    J.  M.  Mason.     Walsh. 
While  questions,  periods,  and  grades,  and  privileges  are  never 
once  formally  discussed.  S.  Miller. 

3   A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series ;  as, 
crimes  of  every  grade. 


3.  A  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  road. 

V.  States. 
GRADE,  v.  t.    To  reduce  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road 
to  such  levels,  or  degrees  of  inclination,  as  prepare 
it  fur  being  used.  U.  States. 

GRAD'ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  ascent. 
GRaDE'LY,  a.     Decent;  orderly.     [Local.] 
GRADE'LY,  ado.     Decently  ;  orderly.     [Local.] 
GRa'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  gradiens,  gradior.] 

1.  .Moving  by  steps  ;  walking  ;  as,  gradient  au- 
tomata, mikins. 

2.  Rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  in- 
clination ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad. 

GRA'DI -ENT,  n.  The  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in 
a  railroad.  England. 

GRAD'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a  proper  degree  of 
ascent. 

GRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  the  line  of  a 
canal  or  road  to  such  levels  or  degrees  of  inclination, 
as  prepare  it  for  being  used.  U.  States. 

GRAD'lJ-AL,  (grad'yu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  graduel,  from 
grade] 

1.  Proceeding  by  steps  or  degrees;  advancing  step 
by  step  ;  passing  from  one  step  to  another  ;  regular 
and  slow  ;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  knowledge  ;  a 
gradual  increase  of  light  in  the  morning  is  favorable 
to  the  eyes. 

2.  Proceeding  by  degrees  in  a  descending  line  or 
progress  ;  as,  a  gradual  decline. 

GRAD'U-AL,  n.     An  order  of  steps.  Dryden. 

2.  A  grail ;  an  ancient  book  of  hymns  and  prayers, 
so  called'  because  some  of  the  anthems  were  chant- 
ed on  the  steps  (gradus)  of  the  pulpit.  Hook. 
GRAD-II-AL'I-TY,   n.     Regular  progression.      [Not 

used.]  Brown. 

GRAD' IJ-AL-LY,  ado.    By  degrees  ;  step  by  step ;  reg- 
ularly ;  slowly.    At  evening,  the  light  vanishes  grad- 
2.  [n  degree.     [Not  used.]  [uully. 

Human   reason  doth  not  only  gratlually,  but  specifically  differ 
from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.  Greta. 

GRAD'lJ-ATE,  (grad'yu-ate,)  v.  t.  [It.  graduare;  Sp. 
graduar  ;  Fr.  graduer ;  from  L.  gradus,  a  degree.] 

1.  To  honor  with  a  degree  or  diploma,  in  a  college 
or  university  ;  to  confer  a  degree  on  ;  as,  to  graduate 
a  master  of  arts.  Carcw.     Wutton. 

2.  To  divide  any  space  into  small,  regular  inter- 
vals. Thus  the  limb  of  a  circular  instrument  is  grad- 
uated into  degrees  and  minutes  ;  a  barometer  is  gradr- 
uated  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch.         Olmsted. 

3.  To  form  shades  or  nice  differences. 

4.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  met- 
als. Boyle. 

5.  To  advance  by  degrees  ;  to  improve. 

Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.      Brown. 

6.  To  temper  ;  to  prepare. 

Diseases  originating  in  the  atmosphere  act  exclusively  on  bodies 
graduated  to  receive  their  impressions.  Med.  Ilcpos. 

7.  To  mark  degrees  or  differences  of  any  kind  ;  as, 
to  graduate  punishment.  Duponce.au. 

8.  In  chemistry,  to  bring  fluids  to  a  certain  degree 
of  consistency. 

GRAD'IJ-aTE,  v.  i.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  col- 
lege tir  university. 

2.  To  pass  by  degrees  ;  to  change  gradually.  Sand- 
stone which  graduates  into  gneiss.  Carnelian  some- 
times graduates  into  quartz.  Kirwan. 

GRAD'U-ATE,  n.  One  who  has  received  a  degree  in 
a  college  or  university,  or  from  some  professional  in- 
corporated society. 

GRAD'U-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Honored  with  a  degree  or 
diploma  from  some  learned  society  or  college. 

2.  Marked  with  degrees  or  regular  intervals  ;  tem- 
pered. 

GRAD'll-ATE-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  graduate. 

Milton. 

GRAD'TJ-A-TING,  ppr.  Honoring  with  a  degree ; 
marking  with  degrees. 

GRAD-I^-A'TION,  n.  Regular  progression  by  succes- 
sion of  degrees. 

2.  Improvement;  exaltation  of  qualities.  Brown. 

3.  The  act  of  conferring  or  receiving  academical 
degrees.  Charter  of  Dartmouth  College. 

4.  A  division  of  any  space  into  small  regular  inter- 
vals ;  as,  the  graduation  of  a  barometer  or  thermom- 
eter. 

5.  The  process  of  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  certain  con- 
sistence by  evaporation.  Parke. 

GRAD'lJ-A-TOR,  n.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any 
line,  right  or  curve,  into  small,  regular  intervals. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
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GRA'DUS,  n.     [L.]     A  dictionary  of  prosody. 

GRAFF,  it.     [See  Grave.]     A  ditch  or  moat. 

GRAFF,  for  Graft.     [Obs.]  [Clarendon. 

GRAF'FER,  n.  In  law,  a  notary  or  scrivener.  Bonder. 

GRAFT,  ?t.  [Fr.  grejfe;  Arm.  id. ;  Ir.  grqfchur ;  D. 
grijfel;  from  the  root  of  gruoe,  engrave,  Gr.  ypatpoj, 
L.  scribo,  the  sense  of  which  is  to  scrape  or  to  dig. 
In  Scot,  graif  signifies  to  bury,  to  inter.  The  sense 
of  graft  is  that  which  is  inserted.     See  Grave. ] 

A  small  shoot  or  cion  of  a  tree  inserted  in  another 
tree,  as  the  stock  which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it. 
These  unite  and  become  one  tree,  but  the  graft  de- 
termines the  kind  of  fruit. 

GRAFT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  greffrr.] 

1.  To  insert  a  cion  or  shoot,  or  a  small  cutting  of 
it,  into  another  tree.  Dryden. 

2.  To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation.  Dryden. 

3.  To  insert  in  a  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally 
belong.     Rom.  xi.  17. 

4.  To  impregnate  with  a  foreign  branch.      Shak. 

5.  To  join  one  thing  to  another  so  as  to  receive 
support  from  it. 

And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame.  Pope. 

GRAFT,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  insertion  of  foreign  cions 

on  a  stock. 
GRAFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Inserted  on  a  foreign  stock. 
GRAFT'ER,  n.     One  who   inserts  cions  on  foreign 

stocks,  or  propagates  fruit  by  ingrafting. 
GRAFT'ING,  ppr.    Inserting  cions  on  different  stocks. 
Note.  —  The  true  original  orthography  of  this  word 

is  Graff  ;   but  Graft  has  superseded  the  original 

word,  as  it  has  in  the  compound  Ingraft. 
GRAFT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  inserting  grafts  or  cions. 
GRAIL,  7t.     [L.  graduate.] 

A  book  ot  offices  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a 

gradual.  Warton. 

GRAIL,  n.     [Fr  grele,  hail.] 

Small  particles  of  any  kind.  Spenser. 

GRAIN,  7t.      [Fr.  grain;  L.  granum  ,•  Sp.  and  It.  gra- 

no  ,'  G.  gran ;  D.  graan  ,■  Ir.  gran,  corn  ;  VV.  graun, 

graen,  gronyn,  a   little   pebble   or   gravel-stone,    Ir. 

grean,  Arm.  gruan,  which   seems  to   be   the   Eng. 

f  round  ;  Russ.  gran,  grain,  and  a  corner,  a  boundary. 
n  Scot,  grain  is  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  stem  or 
stalk  of  a  plant,  the  branch  of  a  river,  the  prong  of  a 
fork.  In  Sw.  grtjn  is  grain  ;  grann,  tine  ;  gren,  a 
branch  ;  and  grans,  boundary.  Dan.  gran,  a  grain, 
a  pine-tree  ;  grand,  a  grain,  an  atom  ;  green,  a  branch, 
a  sprig  ;  gramdsc,  a  boundary  ;  G.  gran,  D.  graan, 
grain  ;  G.  grdnze,  I),  grens,  a  border.] 

1.  Any  small,  hard  mass;  as,  a  grain  of  sand  or 
•gravel.     Hence, 

2.  A  single  seed  or  hard  seed  of  a  plant,  particu- 
larly of  those  kinds  whose  seeds  are  used  for  food  of 
man  or  beast.  This  is  usually  inclosed  in  a  proper 
shell,  or  covered  with  a  husk,  and  contains  the  em- 
bryo of  a  new  plant.     Hence, 

3.  Grain,  without  a  definitive,  signifies  corn  in 
general,  or  the  fruit  of  certain  plants  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  and  maize. 

4.  A  minute  particle. 

5.  A  small  weight,  or  the  smallest  weight  ordina- 
rily used,  being  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple,  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  a  pen- 
nyweight troy. 

6.  A  component  part  of  stones  and  metals. 

7.  The  veins  or  fibers  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous 
substance  ;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  ;  whence,  cross- 
grained,  and  against  the  grain,  used  figuratively  to 
denote,  against  tiie  natural  temper  or  feelings.  [See 
No.  13.] 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  wood  as  modified  by 
the  fibers. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dryden. 

9.  A  rough  or  fibrous  texture  on  the  outside  of  the 
skin  of  animals. 

10.  The  body  or  substance  of  a  thing,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  size,  form,  or  direction,  of  the 
constituent  particles  ;  as,  stones  of  a  fine  grain. 

Woodward, 
The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse  contains  a  curdled  grain.       Brown. 

11.  Any  thing  proverbially  small  ;  a  very  small 
particle  or  portion  ;  as,  a  grain  of  wit  or  of  common 
sense. 

Neglect  not  to  make  use  of  any  grain  of  grace.     Hammond. 

12.  Dye  or  tincture. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.  Milton. 

13.  The  heart  or  temper ;  as,  brothers  not  united 
in  grain.  Hayward. 

14.  The  form  of  the  surface  of  any  thing,  with  re- 
spect to  smoothness  or  roughness  ;  state  of  the  grit 
of  any  body  composed  of  grains ;  as,  sandstone  of  a 
fine  grain. 

15.  A  tine,  prong,  or  spike.  Ray. 

A  grain  of  allowance  ,■  a  small  allowance  or  indul- 
gence ;  a  small  portion  to  be  remitted  ;  something 
above  or  below  just  weight.  Watts. 

To  dye  in  grain,  is  to  dye  in  the  raw  material,  as 
wool  or  silk  before  it  is  manufactured. 
GRAIN,  v.  i.     To  yield  fruit.     [Obs.]  Oower. 

GRAIN  or  GRANE,  for  Groan.     [Not  iti  use.] 
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GRAIN,  v.  U    To  paint  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 

wood. 
_2.  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder. 
GRAlN'JSD,  a.     Rough  ;  made  less  smooth.       Sliak. 
2.  Dyed  in  grain  ;  ingrained.  Brown 

GRAIN' £D,  (grind,)  pp.  or  a.     Painted  in  imitation  ■•/ 

the   grain  or  fibers  of  wood  ;   formed  into  grains  ; 

roughened. 
GRAIN'ER,  n.  A  lixivium  obtained  by  infusing  pigeon's 

dung  in  water,  used  by  tanners  to  give  flexibility  to 

skins.  Ure. 

2.  One  who  paints  in  imitation   of  the  grain  of 

wood. 
GRAIN'ING,  7i.     Indentation.  Leake. 

_2.  A  fish  of  the  dace  kind.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

GRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Painting  in  imitation  of  the  grain 

ofwood  ;  forming  into  grains. 
GRAIN'ING,  a.     A  kind  of  painting  in  imitation  of 

the  grain  or  fibers  of  wood. 
GRAIN'-MOTH,  n.    An  insect  whose  larves,  or  grubs, 

devour  grain  in  the  storehouse. 
GRAINS,  7i.  pi.    The  husks  or  remains  of  malt  after 

brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after  distillation. 

Grains  of  paradise ;  a  very  pungent  Indian  spice, 

the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Amomum. 
GRAIN'-STAFF,  n.  A  quarter-staff. 
GRaIN'Y,  a.    Full  of  grains  or  corn  ;  full  of  kernels. 

Johnson. 
GRaITH,  v.  t.  To  prepare.  [See  Greith  and  Ready.] 
GRAL'LyE,  7t.  pi.    [L.]     Wadiug-hirds.     [See  Grai^ 

GRAL'LA-TO-RY,       )         rT  „  ,     .     , 

GRAL-LA-TC'RI-AL,  j  °~     l>  grMatonus.] 

A  term  denoting  birds  which  are  waders,  having 
long,  naked  legs. 

GRAL'LIC,  a.     [h.  gralla,  stilts,  crutches.] 

Stilted  ;  an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  birds  hav- 
ing long  legs,  naked  above  the  knees,  which  fit  them 
for  wading  in  water. 

GRAM,  a.     [Sax.  gram  ;  Sw.  gram,  angry  ;  Dan.  gram, 
envious,  grudging.] 
Angry.     [Obs.] 

GRAM,  )  n.  [Fr. gramme,  from  Gr. ypappa,  whence 

GRAMME,  \  ypaupaptov,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
an  ounce.] 

In  the  new  system  of  French  weights,  the  unity  of 
weights.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  distilled 
water  equal  to  a  cubic  centimetre,  or  18  grains 
T§Tj  (TTJ  French,  or  du  poids  dc  marc,  equal  to  15.434 
grains  troy,  or  ^r-rfrPr,  dram  avoirdupois.       Lunier. 

[It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  word  Gram  angli- 
cized.] 

GRAM'A-RYE,  rt.    The  art  of  necromancy. 

Walter  Scott. 

GRA-MER'CY,  [for  Fr.  grand-mcrci,  great  thanks.] 
An  interjection  formerly  used  to  express  thankful- 
ness, with  surprise.  Spenser. 

GRA-i\lIN'E-AL,     )  a.     [L.  gramineus,  from  gramen, 

GRA-MIN'E-OUS,  j      grass.f 

Grassy  ;  like  or  pertaining  to  grass.  Gramineous 
plants  are  those  which  have  simple  leaves,  a  jointed 
stem,  a  husky  calyx,  termed  glume,  and  a  single  seed. 
This  description,  however,  includes  several  sorts  of 
corn,  as  well  as  grass.  Milne. 

GRAM-IN-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  Bearing  leaves  like  grass. 

GRAM-IN-IV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  gramen,  grass,  and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on  grass.  The  ox  and  all 
the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds  are  graminivorous 
animals  ;  so  also  the  horse  or  equine  genus. 

GRAM'iUAR,  ??.  [Fr.  gramma-ire ;  L.  grammatica  ;  Gr. 
ypapparixn,  from  ypauua,  a  letter,  from  ypaipio,  to 
write.     See  Grave.] 

1.  In  practice,  the  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage with  propriety  or  correctness,  according  to  es- 
tablished usage. 

As  a  science,  grammar  treats  of  the  natural  connec- 
tion between  ideas  and  words,  and  develops  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  all  languages. 

2.  A  system  of  general  principles  and  of  particular 
rules  for  speaking  or  writing  a  language  ;  or  a  digest- 
ed compilation  of  customary  forms  of  speech  in  a 
nation  ;  also,  a  book  containing  such  principles  and 
rules. 

3.  Propriety  of  speech.  To  write  grammar,  we 
must  write  according  to  the  practice  of  good  writers 
and  speakers. 

["  Grammar  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
and  used  with  little  variation  by  the  Latins,  French, 
English,  &x. ;  but  the  Welsh  are  under  no  necessity 
of  borrowing  from  others,  while  they  have  so  signifi- 
cant a  term  of  their  own  as  lllJtJlyreg.,' 

The  Rev.  John  Wulters's  Diss,  on  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage. Cowbridge,  1771,  8vo.  p.  32.  —  E.  H.  B.] 

GRAM'MAR,  v.  i.  To  discourse  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar.     [Obs.] 

GRAM'MAR,  a.  Belonging  to  or  contained  in  gram- 
mar ;  as,  a  grammar  rule. 

GRAM'MAR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  grammar. 

GSAM'MAR-SCHOOL,  7t.  A  school  in  which  the 
learned  languages  arc  taught.  By  learned  languages 
we  usually  mean  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  others 
may  be  included. 
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GRAM-MA'RI-AN,  n.    One  versed  in  grammar,  or  the 
construction  of  languages  ;  a  philologist. 
2.  One  who  teaches  grammar. 

GRAM-MAT'ie,         )  a.    [Fr.]     Belonging  to  gram- 

GRAM-MAT'I€-AL,  j      mar ;  as,  a  grammatical  rule. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar.     We  say,  a 
sentence  is  not  grammatical;  the  construction  is  not 
grammatical. 

GRAM-MAT'IS-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  grammar;  as,  to  write  or  speak 
grammatically. 

GRAM-MAT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  gram- 
matical, or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

GRAM-MAT'I€-AS-TER,  7t.  [L.l  A  low  gramma- 
rian j  a  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar;  a 
pedant.  Petty. 

GRAM-MAT'I-CIZE,  v.  U    To  render  grammatical. 

Johnson. 

GRAM-MAT'1-CTZ-.ED,  pp.     Rendered  grammatical. 

GRAM'MA-TIST,  re.  A  pretender  to  a  knowledge  of 
grammar.  H.  Toolce. 

GRAM'MA-TITE.     See  Tremolite. 

GRAMME.     See  Gram. 

GRAM'PLE,  n.     A  crab-fish. 

GRAM'PUS,  re.*  [Fr.  grampoise;  grandpoisson,  con- 
tracted.    Spclman.] 

A  fish  of  the  cetaceous  order,  and  genus  Delphinus. 
This  fish  grows  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet,  and 
is  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
nose  is  flat,  and  turns  up  at  the  end.  It  has  thirty 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  spout-hole  is  on  the  top  of 
the  neck.  The  color  of  the  back  is  black  ;  the  belly 
is  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  and  on  each  shoulder  is  a 
large  white  spot.  This  fish  is  remarkably  vora- 
cious. 

GRA-NADE',  GRA-NA'DO.     See  Grenade. 

GRAN-A-DIL'LA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  plant ;  the  fruit  of  the 
Possijlora  uuudrungularis,  which  is  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  tropical 
countries  as  a  pleasant  dessert  fruit.  P.  Cyc. 

GRAN'A-RY,  n.  [L.  granarium,  from  granum,  grain  ; 
Fr.  grcnicr.] 

A  storehouse  or  repository  of  grain  after  it  is 
thrashed  ;  a  corn-house. 

GRAN'ATE,  re.      Usually  written  Garnet,  which  see. 

GRAN'A-TITE.     See  Grenatite. 

GRAND,  a.  t  [Fr.  grand  ;  Sp.  and  It.  grande ;  L.  gran- 
disi  Norm,  grant.  If  re  is  casual,  this  word  coincides 
witli  great.  But  most  probably  it  belongs  to  the  class 
Rn.  The  sense  is,  to  extend,  to  advance  ;  hence  it 
signifies,  old,  advanced  in  age,  as  well  as  great.] 

1.  Great;  bat  mostly  in  a  .figurative  sense:  illustri- 
ous ;  high  in  power  or  dignity  ;  as,  a  grand  lord. 

Ralegh. 

2.  Great ;  splendid  ;  magnificent ;  as,  a  grand  de- 
sign ;  a  grand  parade  ;  a  grand  view  or  prospect. 

3.  Great;  principal;  chief;  as,  "  Satan,  our  grand 
foe."  Milton. 

4.  Noble;  sublime;  lofty;  conceived  or  expressed 
with  great  dignity  ;  as,  a  grand  conception. 

In  general,  we  apply  the  epithet  grand  to  that 
which  is  great  and  elevated,  or  which  elevates  and 
expands  our  ideas.  The  ocean,  the  sky,  a  lofty  tow- 
er, are  grand  objects.  But  to  constitute  a  thing  grand, 
it  seems  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinguished  by 
some  degree  of  beauty.  Elem.  of  Criticism. 

5.  Old  ;  more  advanced  ;  as  in  grandfather,  grand- 
mother,  that  is,  old-father  ;  and  to  correspond  with 
this  relation  we  use  grandson,  granddaughter,  grand- 
child. 

GEAN'DAM,  n.     {grand  and  dame.]     Grandmother. 

Shak. 
2.   An  old  woman.  Drydrnu 

GRAND'CHILO,  n.  A  son's  or  daughter's  child;  a 
child  in  the  second  degree  of  descent. 

GRAND'DAUGH-TER,  (-daw-ter,)  n.  The  daughter 
of  a  son  or  daughter. 

GRAN-I/EE',  re.     [Sp.  grande.-] 

A  nobleman  ;  a  man  of  elevated  rank  or  station. 
In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  who  has  the 
king;s  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  presence.    Encyc. 

GRAN-DEE'SHIP,  re.  The  rank  or  estate  of  a  gran- 
dee. Swinburne. 

GKAND'EST,  a.     Most  grand. 

GItAND'EtJR,  (grand'yur,)  re.f  [Fr.,  from  grand] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  greatness  ;  that  quality,  or 
combination  of  qualities,  in  an  object,  which  elevates 
or  expands  the  mind,  and  excites  pleasurable  emo- 
tions in  him  who  views  or  contemplates  it.  Thus 
the  extent  and  uniformity  of  surface  in  the  ocean 
constitute  grandeur;  as  do  the  extent,  the  elevation, 
and  the  concave  appearance  or  vault  of  the  sky.  So 
we  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  a  large  and  well-propor- 
tioned edifice,  of  an  extensive  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, of  a  large  cataract,  of  a  pyramid,  &c. 

2.  Splendor  of  appearance  ;  state;  magnificence; 
as,  the  grandeur  of  a  court,  of  a  procession,  &c. 

3.  Elevation  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  expression. 
We  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  conceptions,  and  of 
style,  or  diction. 

4.  Elevation  of  mien,  or  air  and  deportment 
Gt>  \N-DEV'I-TY,  n.     Great  age.     [Not  used.] 
GRA.v  ng'voUS,  a.     Of  great  age.     [Not  used.] 
GRAND  x  S-THER,  re.    A  father's  or  mother's  father ; 
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the  next  degree  above  the  father  or  mother  in  lineal 
ascent. 

GRAN-DrFT€,  a.    Making  great. 

GRAN-DIL'O-aUENCE,  n.  Lofty  speaking  ;  lofty 
expressions.  More. 

GR A N-DI L'O-aUENT,  a.     [L.  grandiloqucns.] 
Pompous;  bombastic. 

GRAN-DIL'0-Q.UOUS,  a.     [L.  grandiloquus  ;  grandis 
and  loqaor,  to  speak.] 
Speaking  in  a  lofty  style. 

GRAN'DI-NOUS,  a.     [L.  grando.] 

Consisting  of  hail.  Diet. 

GRAND'I-TY,  n.  Greatness  ;  magnificence.  [Not 
used.]  Camden. 

GRAND-Ju'ROR,  n.  One  of  a  grand  jury.  In  Con- 
necticut, an  informing  officer. 

GRAiYD-JO'RY,  re.  [grand  and  jury.]  A  jury  whose 
duty  is  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  offenders,  and,  if  they  see  just  cause,  then  to 
find  bills  of  indictment  against  them,  to  be  presented 
to  the  court. 

GRAND'LY,  adv.  In  a  lofty  manner;  splendidly; 
sublimely. 

GRAND'MOTFI-ER,  (-muth-er,)  re.  The  mother  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

GRAND-NEPH'EW,  re.  The  grandson  of  a  brother  or 
sister. 

GRAND'NESS,  re.  Grandeur;  greatness  with  beauty  ; 
magnificence.  Wotlastan. 

GRAND'N'IEOE,  (-nees,)  re.  The  granddaughter  of  a 
brother  or  sister. 

GRAND-SeIGN'IOR,  (-seen'yur,)  n.  The  sovereign 
or  sultan  of  Turkey. 

GRAND'StRE,  re.     A  grandfather. 

2.  In  poetry  and  rhetoric,  any  ancestor. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

GRAND'SON,  (-sun,)  re.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter. 

GRAND-VIZ'IER,  (-vizh'yer,)  re.  The  chief  minister 
of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  the  same  as  Vizier. 

GRANGE,  (granje,)  re.  [Fr.  grange,  a  barn  ;  grangier, 
a  fanner  ;  Sp.  grangear,  to  cultivate ;  grangero,  a 
farmer;  Ir.  grainseach,.a  grange;  Scot,  grange,  the 
buddings  belonging  to  a  corn-farm,  originally  a  place 
where  the  rents  and  tithes,  paid  in  grain  to  religious 
houses,  were  deposited  ;  from  granum,  grain.] 
A  farm,  with  the  buildings,  stables,  &c. 

Milton.     Shak. 

GRA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  granum,  grain,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Bearing  seeds  like  grains.  Humble. 

GRAN'I-FORM,  a.     wonned  like  grains  of  corn. 

Loudon. 

GRAN'I-LITE,  re.  [See  Granite.]  Indeterminate 
granite  ;  granite  that  contains  more  than  three  con- 
stituent parts.     [Ofo.]  Kirioan. 

GRAN'ITE,  (gran'it,)  n.  [Fr.  granit ;  It.  granito, 
grained.] 

In  geology,  an  aggregate  rock,  composed  of  the 
minerals  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  at  least  of  two 
of  these  minerals,  confusedly  crystallized  together. 
The  texture  is  more  or  less  finely  granular.  The 
grains  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
mass  of  two  or  three  feet;  but  usually  the  largest 
size  is  that  of  a  nut.  The  color  of  granite  is  greatly 
diversified  by  the  different  colors  and  proportions  of 
the  component  parts,  and  in  general  these  stones  are 
very  hard.  The  most  common  colors  are  gray,  gray- 
ish-white, and  flesh-red.     Diet.  Nat.  Hist.     Kirioan. 

GRAN'I-TEL,  re.  [dim.  of  granite.]  A  binary  aggre- 
gate of  minerals  ;  a  granitic  compound  containing 
two  constituent  parts,  as  quartz  and  feldspar,  or 
quartz  and  shorl  or  hornblend.     [Obs.]     Kirwan. 

Italian  workmen  give  this  name  to  a  variety  of  gray 
granite  consisting  of  small  grains.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

GRA-NIT'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  granite  ;  like  granite  ; 
having  the  nature  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  texture. 
2.  Consisting  of  granite  ;  as,  granitic  mountains. 

GRA-NIT-I-FI-CA'TION,  re.  The  art  or  process  of  be- 
ing formed  into  granite.  Humble. 

GRA-NIT'I-FORM,  a.  Resembling  granite  in  struct- 
ure or  shape.  Humble. 

GRAN'I-TIN,  re.  An  aggregate  of  three  species  of 
minerals,  some  of  which  differ  from  the  species 
which  compose  granite,  as  quartz,  feldspar,  and 
jade  or  shorl.     [Ok>\]  Kirwan. 

GRAN'I-TOID,  a.     Resembling  granite. 

GRA-NIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [h.  granum,  grain,  and  voro, 
to  eat.] 

Eating  grain  ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  seeds  ;  as, 
granivorous  birds.  Brown. 

GRAN'NAM,  j  re.     [For  Grandam.]     A  grandmother. 

GRAN'NY,      \      [Vulgar.]  B.  Jonson. 

GRANT,  v.  t.t  [Norm,  granter,  to  grant,  to  promise,  or 
agree.  I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Perhaps  re  is  not  radical,  for  in  some  ancient 
charters  it  is  written  grat.  "  Gratamus  et  concedi- 
mres."     Spclman.] 

1.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved  ;  to  allow  ; 
to  yield ;  to  concede.  We  take  that  for  granted  which 
is  supposed  to  be  true. 

Grant  that  the  fates  have  firmed  by  their  decree.        Dryden. 

2.  To  give  ;  to  bestow  or  confer  on  without  com- 
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pensation,  particularly  in  answer  to  prayer  or  re- 
quest. 

Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favor.  —  Job  x. 

God  granted  him  that  which  he  requested.  —  1  Chron.  iv. 

3.  To  transfer  the  title  of  a  thing  to  another,  for  a 
good  or  valuable  consideration  ;  to  convey  by  deed 
or  writing.  The  legislature  have  granted  all  the  new 
land. 

Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor.  —  1  Chron.  xxi. 

GRANT,  re.  The  act  of  granting  ;  a  bestowing  or  con- 
ferring. 

2.  The  thing  granted  or  bestowed  ;  a  gift ;  a  boon. 

3.  In  law,  a  conveyance,  in  writing,  of  such  things 
as  can  not  pass  or  be  transferred  by  word  only,  as 
land,  rents,  reversions,  tithes,  &c 

A  grant  is  an  executed  contract.  Z.  Swi/t 

4.  Concession ;  admission  of  something  as  true 

Dryden 

5.  The  thing  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent. 
GRANT' A-BLE,  a.     That  may   be   granted  or  con- 
veyed. 

GRANT'ED,  pp.  Admitted  as  true ;  conceded;  yield- 
ed :  bestowed  ;  conveyed. 

GRANT-EE',  re.  The  person  to  whom  a  conveyance 
is  made. 

GRANT'ER,  re.     In  a  general  sense,  one  who  grants. 

GRANT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Admitting;  conceding;  be- 
stowing ;  conveying. 

GRANT'OR,  re.  In  law,  the  person  who  grants  ;  one 
who  conveys  land,  rents,  &c. 

GRAN'U-LAR,       (         re         T  .    , 

GRAN'U-LA-RY,  i  "'     [from  L"  STa'mm>  gra'ri-] 

1.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  as,  a  granular  substance. 

2.  Resembling  grains  ;  as,  a  stone  of  granular  ap- 
pearance. 

GRAN'U-LAR  LY,  adv.    In  a  granular  form. 
G?.'iN'IJ-LaTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.   grunulcr,   from   L.  gra- 
num.] 

1.  To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses  ;  as,  to  gran- 
ulate powder  or  sugar. 

2.  To  raise  in  small  asperities  ;  to  make  rough  on 
the  surface.  •      Ran. 

GRAN'lJ-LATE,  v.  i.  To  collect  or  be  formed  into 
grains  ;  as,  cane-juice  granulates  into  sugar ;  melieci 
metals  granulate  when  poured  into  water. 

GRANULATE,   a.    Having  numerous  small  eleva- 
tions, like  shagreen.  Brande. 
2.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains. 

GRAN'lI-LA-TED,  pp.     Formed  into  grains. 

2.  a.  Consisting  of  grains  ;  having  the  form  of 
grains. 

GRAN'U-LA-TING,  ppr.     Forming  into  grains. 

GRAN-U-LA'TION,n.  The  act  of  forming  into  grains; 
as,  the  granulation  of  powder  and  sugar.  The  gran- 
ulation of  metallic  substances  is  performed  by  pour- 
ing the  melted  substances  slowly  into  water,  usually 
through  a  colander  perforated  with  holes.  Ure. 

2.  In  physiology,  granulations  are  small,  grain-like 
protuberances,  which  form  on  the  surface  of  ulcers 
and  in  suppurating  sores,  and  which  serve  to  fill  up 
the  cavity  and  unite  the  sides.  The  process  of  doing 
this  is  called  granulation.  Tully. 

GRAN'ULE,  re.     [Sp.  granillo,  from  L.  granum.] 
A  little  grain  ;  a  small  particle. 

GRAN'U-LOLTS,  a.  Full  of  grains  ;  abounding  with 
granular  substances. 

GRAPE,  n.  [This  word  is  from  the  root  of  grab,  gripe, 
and  signifies  primarily  a  cluster  or  bunch  ;  Fr.  grappe 
de  raisin,  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a 
grape  ;  grabin,  a  clasping ;  It.  grappa,  a  grappling ; 
grappa,  a.  cluster,  a  hunch  of  grapes.] 

1.  Properly,  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  ;  bul 
with  us,  a  single  berry  of  the  vine  ;  the  fruit  from 
which  wine  is  made  by  expression  and  fermentation 

2.  In  the  manege,  grapes  signifies  mangy  tumors  on 
the  legs  of  a  horse. 

GRAPE'-HY'A-CINTH,  re.  A  plant  or  flower,  a  spe- 
cies of  Hyacinthus  or  Muscari. 

GRAPE' LESS,  a.  Wanting  the  strength  and  flavor  ol 
the  grape.  Jenyns. 

GRAP'ER-Y,  re.  A  building  or  inclosure  used  forthe 
rearing  of  grapes. 

GRAPE'-SIIOT,  re.  A  cluster  of  small  shot,  confined 
in  a  canvas  bag,  forming  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whose 
diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the 
cannon.  Brande. 

GRAPE'-SToNE,  re.     The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape 

GRaPE'-VINE,  re.    The  vine  which  yields  the  grape 

GRAPH'IC,  )  a.   [L-  graphicus ;  Gr.  j  pa^itKoi,  from 

GRAPH'IO-AL,  \      yon<l>o},  to  write.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing  or  delineating. 

2.  Well  delineated.  Bacon. 

3.  Describing  with  accuracy. 

Graphic  granite  ;  a  variety  of  granite,  composed  of 
feldspar  and  quartz  so  arranged  as  to  bear  a  reinott 
resemblance  to  oriental  characters.  Dana. 

GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     With   good  delineation  ;  a 

a  picturesque  manner.  Brown. 

GRAPH'ITE,  re.     [Gr.  ypatpto,  to  write.] 

Carburet  of  iron,  a  substance  used  for  pencils 
commonly  called  Black-lead,  or  Plumbago. 

Cleaveland. 
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GRAPH'O-LTTE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  species  of  slate, 
proper  for  writing  on. 

GRAPH-OM'E-TER,  it.  [Gr.  ypo.rf,a>, t0  describe,  and 
farfiov,  measure.] 

A  mathematical  instrument,  called  also  a  semicircle, 
whose  use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is  at 
the  center  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane,  and  to  find 
how  many  degrees  it  contains.  Eucyc. 

GR  VPII-O-MBT'Rie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  graphometer. 

GRAP-LUVE   i  "•  *  tFr'  SraWin-     See  Grapple.] 

A  small  anchor,  fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or 

claws,  used  to  hold  boats  or  small  vessels.     Tottcn. 
GRAP'PLE,   (grap'pl,)   v.  t.     [Goth,  greipan,  to  gripe  ; 

G.  greifrn;    D.  grypen;   Dan.  gribcr ;   Sw.    grabba, 

grtpa ;    It.  grapparc ;  W.  crapcaw.     See  Grape  and 

Gripe.] 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  fast  hold  on,  either  with  the 
hands  or  with  hooks.  We  say,  a  man  grapples  his 
antagonist,  or  a  ship  grapples  another  ship. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  fix,  as  the  mind  or  heart.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

GRAP'PLE,  v.  i.  To  seize ;  to  contend  in  close  fight, 
as  wrestlers.  Milton.    Jlddison. 

To  grapple  with;  to  contend  with;  to  struggle 
against  with  boldness.  Shall. 

GRAP'PLE,  b.  A  seizing;  close  hug  in  contest ;  the 
wrestler's  hold.  Milton. 

2.  Close  fight.  Shak. 

3.  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another.  Dryden. 

GRAP'PLED,  pp.    Seized  ;  laid  fast  hold  on. 
GRAP'PI.E-MENT,   n.     A   grappling;   close   fight  or 

embrace. 
GRAP'PLING,  ppr.     Laying  fast  hold  on. 
GRAPTLLNG-I'RONS,   n.  pi.     Irons  used  as  instru- 
ments of  grappling   and    holding  fast  a  vessel   or 
some  other  object. 
GRAP'TO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  ypairros  and  \iBoc.] 

A  fossil  zoophyte,  having  the  appearance  of  writ- 
ing or  sculpture,  found  in  the  Silurian  shales. 

Brandt. 
GRAP'Y,  a.    Like  grapes ;  full  of  clusters  of  grapes. 

Jlddison. 
2.  Made  of  grapes.  Gay. 

GRXSP,  i>.  t.     [It.  graspare.] 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with 
the  fingers  or  arms.  We  say,  to  grasp  with  the  hand, 
or  with  the  arms. 

2.  To  catch  ;  to  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of;  to  take  pos- 
session of.  Kings  often  grasp  more  than  they  can 
hold. 

GRASP,  v.  i.     To  catch  or  seize  ;  to  gripe.     Dryden. 

2.  To  struggle  ;  to  strive.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  To  encroach.  Dryden. 
To  grasp  at ;  to  catch  at ;  to  try  to  seize.     Alexan- 
der grasped  at  universal  empire. 

GRASP,  ii.  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand.  This 
seems  to  be  its  proper  sense  ;  but  it  denotes  also  a 
seizure  by  embrace,  or  infolding  in  the  arms. 

2.  Possession  ;  hold. 

3.  Reach  of  the  arms  ;  and  figuratively,  the  power 
of  seizing.  Bonaparte  seemed  to  think  he  had  the 
Russian  empire  within  his  grasp. 

GRASP' A-GLE,  a.     Tilat  can  be  grasped. 

GRASP'£D,  (graspt,)  pp.  Seized  with  the  hands  or 
arms  ;  embraced  ;  held  ;  possessed. 

GRASP'ER,  n.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes;  one  who 
catches  at ;  one  who  holds. 

GRASP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Seizing;  embracing;  catch- 
ing ;  holding. 

GRASP'ING-LY,  ado.    In  an  eager,  grasping  manner. 

GRASS,  n.  [Sax.  gr<es,  guvs,  or  graul  ;  Goth,  gras  ;  G. 
and  D.  eras  ;  Sw.  gras  ;  Dan,  grms.  In  G.rasen  is 
lurf,  sod,  and  ocn-ason,  to  overgrow  with  grass ; 
hence,  g  may  be  a  prefix.  Grass  may  be  allied  to 
Gr.  n)  _<j"»cri  s,  KpuoVtc,  )  norms.] 

1.  In  common  usage,  herbage  ;  the  plants  which 
constitute  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  beasts. 

2.  In  botany,  a  plant  having  simple  leaves,  a  stem 
generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a  husky  calyx,  called 
glume.,  arid  the  seed  single.  This  definition  includes 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &.C.,  and  excludes  clover 
and  some  other  plants  which  are  commonly  called 
by  the  name  of  grass.  The  grasses  form  a  numerous 
family  of  plants.  Kncyc. 

Grass  of  Parnassus  ;  a  plant  growing  in  wet  ground, 
of  the  genus  Parnassia. 
GRASS,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf. 
GRASS,  v.  i.    To  breed  grass  ;   to  be  covered  with 

grass.  Tusser. 

GRAS-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  grassatio.] 

A  wandering  about.     [Little  used.] 
GRASS'-RLADE,  n.     A  blade  of  grass. 
GRASS'-GREEN,  a.     Green  with  grass.     Shenstone. 

2.  Dark-green,  like  the  color  of  grass. 
GRASS'-GRoWN,  a.     Overgrown  with  grass. 

Thomson. 
GRASS'HOP-PER,  n.     [grass  and   hoft.J     An    insect 

that  lives  among  grass,  a  species  of  Gryllus. 
GRASS'I-NESS,  n.      [from  grassy.]      The   state  of 

abounding  with  grass;    a  grassy  state. 
GRASS'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  grass. 


GRASS'-PLOT,  n.    A  plat  or  level  spot  covered  with 

grass. 
GRASS'POL-Y,  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Lythrum  or 

willow-wort. 
GRASS'VETCII,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lathyrus. 
GRASS'WRACK,  (-rak,)  n.     A  plant,  the  Znstera. 
GRASS'Y,   a.     Covered  with  grass;  abounding  with 

grass.  Spenser. 

2.  Resembling  grass ;  green. 
GRATE,  n.  [[t.  grata,  L.  crates,  a  grate,  a  hurdle.  O.U. 

its  alliance  to  the  verb,  to  grate.] 

1.  A  work  or  frame,  composed  of  parallel  or  cross 
bars,  with  interstices  ;  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  windows  of  prisons  and  cloisters. 

2.  An  instrument  or  frame  of  iron  bars  for  holding 
coals,  used  as  fuel,  in  houses,  stores,  shops,  &c 

GRATE,  o.  t.  To  furnish  with  grates  ;  to  make  fast 
with  cross-bars. 

GRATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  grattcr,  It.  grattare,  to  scratch  ; 
Dan.  grytter,  to  grate,  to  break  ;  Sp.  grieta,  a  scratch, 
a  crevice;  W.rhathu,  to  rub  off,  to  strip,  to  clear; 
rkathcll,  a  rasp.  See  the  Shemitic  TSJ,  Bin,  mn, 
and  Tip.  Class  Rd,  No.  38,  58,  62,  81.  If  g  is  a 
prefix,  this  word  coincides  with  L.  rado.     See  Cry.] 

1.  To  rub,  as  a  body  with  a  rough  surface  against 
another  body  :  to  rub  one  thing  against  another,  so 
as  to  produce  a  harsh  sound  ;  as  to  grate  the  teeth. 

2.  To  wear  away  in  small  particles,  by  rubbing 
with  any  thing  rough  or  indented  ;  as,  to  grate  a 
nutmeg. 

3.  To  offend  ;  to  fret ;  to  vex  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  mor- 
tify ;  as,  harsh  words  grate  the  heart ;  they  are  grat- 
ing to  the  feelings  ;  harsh  sounds  grate  the  ear. 

4.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  rubbing  or  the  fric- 
tion of  rough  bodies.  Milton. 

GRATE,  v.  i.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  offend  ;  to  offend 
by  oppression  or  importunity. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  South. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  friction  of  rough 
bodies.  Hooker. 

GRATE,  a.     [L.  gratus.] 

Agreeable.     [Nat  in  use.] 
GRAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Rubbed  harshly  ;   worn  off  by 
rubbing. 
2.  Furnished  with  a  grate  ;  as,  grated  windows. 
GRATE'FUL,  a.     [from  L.  gratus.     See  Grace.] 

1.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  ;  kindly  disposed 
toward  one  from  whom  a  favor  has  been  received  ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits;  as,  a 
grateful  heart. 

2.  Agreeable;  pleasing;  acceptable;  gratifying; 
as,  a  grateful  present ;  a  grateful  offering. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  ;  delicious  ;  affording  pleas- 
ure ;  as,  food  or  drink  grateful  to  the  appetite. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine, 

And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine.  Pope. 

GRATE'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  a  due  sense  of  benefits 
or  favors  ;  in  a  manner  that  disposes  to  kindness,  in 
return  for  favors.     The  gift  was  gratefully  received. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner.  Study  continually  fur- 
nishes something  new,  which  may  strike  the  imagi- 
nation gratefully. 

GRATE'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  grate- 
ful ;  gratitude. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the 
mind  or  to  the  taste. 

GRAT'ER,  n.  [See  Grate.]  An  instrument  or  uten- 
sil with  a  rough,  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  off 
small  particles  of  a  body  ;  as,  a  grater  for  nutmegs. 

GRA-Tie-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  division  of  a  design 
or  draft  into  squares,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it 
to  smaller  dimensions.  Gwilt. 

GRAT-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [L.  gratificatio,  from  grati- 
ficor ;  gratus  and  fucio,  to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing,  either  the  mind,  the  taste, 
or  the  appetite.  We  speak  of  the  gratification  of  the 
taste  or  tile  palate,  of  the  appetites,  of  the  senses,  of 
the  desires,  of  the  mind,  soul,  or  heart. 

2.  That  which  affords  pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  de- 
light. It  is  not  easy  to  renounce  gratifications  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

3.  Reward  ;  recompense.  Morton. 
GRAT'f-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.+  Pleased  ;  indulged 

according  to  desire. 
GRAT'I-IT-ER,  n.     One  who  gratifies  or  pleases. 
GRAT'I-F?,   v.  £.t  [L.  gratificor ;  gratus,  agreeable, 

and  fucio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  please  ;  to  give  pleasure  to ;  to  indulge ;  as, 
to  gratify  the  taste,  the  appetite,  the  senses,  the  de- 
sires, the  mind,  &.C. 

2.  To  delight  ;  to  please  ;  to  humor  ;  to  soothe  ;  to 
satisfy  :  to  indulge  to  satisfaction. 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  rpquite  ;  to  recompense. 
GRAT'I-FV-1NG,  ppr.    Pleasing;  indulging  to  satis- 
faction. 

2.  a.    Giving  pleasure ;  affording  satisfaction. 
GRaT'ING,  ppr.     [See  Grate]      Rubbing;  wearing 
off  in  particles. 

2.    a.     Fretting  ;    irritating  ;    harsh  ;    as,  grating 
sounds,  or  a  grating  reflection. 
GRAT'ING,  n.     [See  Grate.]    A  harsh  sound  or  rub- 
bing. 


2.  A  partition  of  bars,  or  lattice-work  of  wood  or 
iron  ;  as,  the  grating  of  a  prison  or  convent. 

3.  An  open  cover  for  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  resem- 
bling lattice-work  ;  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

GRAT'ING-LY,  ado.  Harshly  ;  offensively  ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  irritate. 

GRA'TIS,  adv.  [L.]  For  nothing;  freely,  without 
recompense  ;  as,  to  give  a  tiling  gratis  ;  to  perform 
service  gratis. 

GRAT'I-TUDE,  n.  [L.  gratitudo,  from  gratus,  pleas- 
ing.    See  Grace. 1 

An  emotion  of  the  heart,  excited  by  a  favor  or  ben- 
efit received  ;  a  sentiment  of  kindness  or  good-will 
toward  a  benefactor ;  thankfulness.  Gratitude  is  an 
agreeahle  emotion,  consisting  in,  or  accompanied 
with,  good-will  to  a  benefactor,  and  a  disposition 
to  make  a  suitable  return  of  benefits  or  services, 
or,  when  no  return  can  be  made,  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  benefactor  prosperous  and  happy.  Grati- 
tude is  a  virtue  of  the  highest  excellence,  as  it  im- 
plies a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  duty.  * 

The  love  of  God  is  the  suhlimest  gratitude.  Paley. 

GRA-Tu'I-TOUS,  a.  [L.  gratuitus,  from  gratus;  Fr. 
gratuit;  It.  gratuito.     See  Grace.] 

1.  Free  ;  voluntary  ;  not  required  by  justice  ;  grant- 
ed without  claim  or  merit. 

We  mistake  the  gratuitoue  blessings  of  Heaven  for  the  fruits  of 
our  own  industry.  V Estrange. 

2.  Asserted  or  taken  without  proof;  as,  a  gratui- 
tous argument  or  affirmation. 

GRA-T07I-TOUS-LY,  ado.  Freely  ;  voluntarily  ; 
without  claim  or  merit ;  without  an  equivalent  or 
compensation  ;  as,  labor  or  services  gratuitously  be- 
stowed. 

2.  Without  proof;  as,  a  principle  gratuitously  as- 
sumed. 

GRA-Tu'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  gratuite,  from  gratuit,  from 
gratus.] 

1.  A  free  gift ;  a  present ;  a  donation  ;  that  which 
is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equivalent. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favor;  an  ac- 
knowledgment. 

GRAT'tl-LATE,  v.  t.  [L.  gratulor,  from  gratus,  pleas- 
ing, grateful  ;  Russ.,  with  the  prefix  na,  nagrada, 
recompense;  nagrajduyu,  to  gratify,  to  reward.  See 
Grace.] 

1.  To  express  joy  or  pleasure  to  a  person,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success,  or  the  reception  of  some  good  ; 
to  salute  with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  congratulate. 
[The  latter  word  is  more  generally  used.] 

To  gralulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Slujk. 

2.  To  wish  or  express  joy  to.  Shak. 

3.  To  declare  joy  for  ;  to  mention  with  joy. 

B.  Jonson. 
GRAT'lJ  LA-TED,  pp.    Addressed   with  expressions 

of  joy. 
GRAT'tJ-LA-TING,  ppr.  Addressing  with  expressions 

of  joy,  on  account  of  some  good  received 
GRAT-U-LA'TION,  u.     [L.  gratulatiu.] 

An  address  or  expression  of  joy  to  a  person,  on  ac- 
count of  some  good  received  by  him  ;  congratulation. 

I  shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gralulations .  South. 

GRAT'Il-LA-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  gratulatio.]  An  address 
or  expression  of  joy  to  a  person,  on  account  of  some 
good  received  by  him  ;  congratulation. 

GRAT'IJ-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Expressing  gratulation  ;  con- 
gratulatory. 

GRA-VA'iUEN,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  the  grievance  com- 
plained of;  the  substantial  cause  of  the  action.  Bonvier. 

GRAVE,  a  final  syllable,  is  a  grove,  Sax.  graf;  or  it  is 
an  officer,  G.  graf. 

GRAVE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Graved  ;  pp.  Graven  or  Graved. 
[Fr.  graver:  Sp.  grabar ;  Sax.  grafan,  G.  graben  :  D. 
graaven  ;  Dan.  graocr  ;  Sw.  grafva;  Arm.  cngrafii, 
engraoi ;  Ir.  grafadh,  grafaim  ;  W.  cryiiare,  from  rhiv  ; 
Gr.  ypaihvi,  to  write  ;  originally  all  writing  was  grav- 
iuir;  Eng.  to  scrape  j  Ch.  and  Syr.  313,  to  plow.  See 
Class  Rb,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures  on  stone  or 
other  hard  substance,  with  a  chisel  or  edged  tool  ;  to 
engrave.    [  The  latter  word,  is  now  more  generally  used.] 

Thou  shall  take  two  onyx-sloilea,  and  grave  on  them  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  —  Ex.  xxviii. 

2.  To  carve  ;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting  with  a 
chisel ;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

Thou  Shalt  not  make  to  thee  any  graven  image.  —  Ex.  XX. 

3.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  by  burning  off  filth, 
grass,  or  other  foreign  matter,  and  paying  it  over  with 
pitch. 

4.  To  entomb.     [Unusual]  Shah. 
GRAVE,  v.  i.    To  carve  ;  to  write  or  delineate  on  hard 

substances;  to  practice  engraving. 
GRAVE,  n.     [Sax.  grief;  G.  grab  ;  D.  and  Sw.  graf ; 
Dan.  grav;  Russ.  grab,  a  ditch,  a  trench,  a  grave  • 
L.  scrobs.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  The  ditch,  pit,  or  excavated  place,  in  which  a 
dead  human  body  is  deposited  ;  a  place  for  the  corpse 

2.  A  tomb.  [of  a  human  being  ;  a  sepulcher. 

3.  Any  place  where  the  dead  are  reposited  ;  a 
place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality.     Flanders  was 
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formerly  the  grave  of  English  armies  ;  Russia  proved 
to  be  the  grave  of  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte; 
the  tropical  climates  are  the  grave  of  American  sea- 
men and  of  British  soldiers. 

4.  In  a  figurative  sense,  death  or  destruction. 

5.  Graves  ;  in  the  plural,  sediment  of  melted  tallow. 

Brande. 

GRAVE'-€LOD,  n.    Clod  of  a  grave. 

GRAVE'-CLoTHES,  n.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress  in 
which  the  dead  are  interred. 

GRaVE'-DIG-GER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
dig  graves. 

GRAVE'-LOOK-ING,  a.    Appearing  grave. 

GRAVE'-MAK-ER,  n.     A  grave-digger.  Skak. 

GRA  VE'-ROB-BER,  n.    One  who  robs  a  grave. 

GRAVE'-ROB-BING,  n.    A  robbing  of  the  grave. 

GRaVE'SToNE,  k.  A  stone  laid  over  a  grave,  or 
erected  near  it,  as  a  monument  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead. 

GRaVE'YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

GRAVE,  a.i  [Pr.  Sp.  and  It.  grave  ;  Arm.  grams ;  from 
L.  gravis,  heavy,  whence  L.  gravo,  and  aggravo,  to 

aggravate.     Hence  grief,  which  see.    Ar.  uj£: 

karaba,  to  overload,  to  press,  to  grieve.  Class  Rb, 
No.  30.]     Properly,  pressing,  heavy.    Hence, 

1.  In  music,  low  ;  depressed  ;  solemn  ;  opposed  to 
sharp,  acute,  or  high ;  as,  a  grave  tone  or  sound. 
Sometimes  grave  denotes  slow. 

2.  Solemn  ;  sober ;  serious  ;  opposed  to  gay,  light, 
or  jovial ;  as,  a  man  of  a  grave  deportment ;  a  grave 
character. 

Youth  on  silent  wings  is  flown ; 

Graver  years  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 

3.  Plain  ;  not  gay ;  not  showy  or  tawdry ;  as,  a 
grave  suit  of  clothes. 

4.  Being  of  weight;  of  a  serious  character;  as,  a 
grave  writer. 

5.  Important;  momentous;  having  a  serious  and 
interesting  import.  Lord  Eldon.     Kent. 

GRAVED,  pp.     [See  the  verb.]     Carved  ;  engraved  ; 

cleaned,  as  a  ship. 
GRAVEL,  n.     [Fr.  gravelle,  gravicr;  Arm.  grevell,  or 

maen-gravell,  stone-gravel ;    G.  grobcr   sand,  coarse 

sand  ;  D.  graved.     Probably  from  rubbing,  grating. 

See  Grave,  the  verb.] 

1.  Small  stones,  or  fragments  of  stone,  or  very 
small  pebbles,  larger  than  the  particles  of  sand,  but 
often  intermixed  with  them. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  disease  produced  by  small,  calcu- 
lous concretions  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.     Cyc. 

GRAVEL,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  gravel;  as,  to  gravel 
a  walk. 

2.  To  stick  in  the  sand.  Camden. 

3.  To  pu/./.le  ;  to  stop  ;  to  embarrass.  Prior. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by  gravel  lodged 
under  the  shoe. 

GRAVEL-.ED,    pp.    or   a.      Covered    with    gravel ; 

stopped  ;  embarrassed  ;  injured  by  gravel. 
GRA  VE'LESS,  a.     [from  grave.]     Without  a  grave  or 

tomb  ;  unburied.  Shak. 

GRAV'EL-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  gravel;  embar- 
rassing ;  hurting  the  feet,  as  of  a  horse. 
GRAV'EL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  covering  with  gravel. 
GRAV'EL-LY,   a.      [from  gravel.]     Abounding  with 
gravel ;  consisting  of  gravel ;   as,  a  gravelly  soil  or 
land. 
GRAVEL-WALK,  (-wawk,)  n.      A   walk  or   alley 
covered  with  gravel,  which  makes  a  hard  and  dry 
bottom  ;  used  in  gardens  and  malls. 
GRAVE'LY,  adv.     [from  grave.]     In  a  grave,  solemn 
manner  ;  soberly ;  seriously. 

The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles.  Sivift. 

2.  Without  gaudiness  or  show ;  as,  to  be  dressed 
gravely. 
GRA-VE-MEN'TE,  [It.]     In  music,  with  a  depressed 

tone  ;  solemnly.     [See  Grave.] 
GRaVE'NESS,  n.     Seriousness;  solemnity;  sobriety 
of  behavior  ;  gravity  of  manners  or  discourse. 

Denham. 
GRA'VE-O-LENCE,  n.     [L.  gravis  and  oleo.] 

A  strong  and  offensive  smell. 
GRA'VE-O-LENT,  a.     Having  a  strong  odor. 
GRaVER,  n.     [See  Grave.]     One  who  carves  or  en- 
graves ;  one  whose  profession   is  to  cut  letters  or 
figures  in  stone,  &c. ;  a  sculptor. 

2.  An  engraving  tool ;  an  instrument  for  graving 
on  hard  substances. 
GRA  VER,  a.  comp.    More  grave. 
GRAVEST,  a.  superl.     Most  grave. 
GRAVID,  a.     [L.  gravidus,  from  gravis,  heavy.] 

Pregnant ;  being  with  child.  Herbert. 

GRAVID-A-TED,  a.     Made  pregnant ;  big.     [JVot  in 

use.  ]  Barrow. 

GRAV-ID-A'TION,  n.    Pregnancy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Pearson. 
GRA-VID'I-TY,  n.    Pregnancy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Arbnthnot. 
GRA-VIM'E-TER,  n.     [L.  gravis,  and  Gr.  ucrpav.] 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  bodies,  solid  or  liquid. 
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GRAVING, ppr.  Engraving;  carving;  cutting  figures 
on  stone,  copper,  or  other  hard  substance. 

GRAVING,  71.  The  act  of  cutting  figures  in  hard 
substances. 

2.  Carved  work. 

3.  The  act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom. 

4.  Figuratively,  impression,  as  on  the  heart. 
GRAVI-TATE,   v.    i.      [Sp.   gravitar ;   Fr.   graviter ; 

from  L.  gravitas,  from  gravis,  heavy.] 

To  be  attracted  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation. 
A  body  is  said  to  gravitate,  when  it  tends  toward 
another  body  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  grav- 
itation. 

GRAVI-TA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Being  attracted,  or 
tending  toward  another  body  according  to  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

GRAV-I-TA'TION,  7!.  The  act  of  tending  to  the  cen- 
ter, or  of  being  drawn  toward  something. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  tendency  of  all  matter 
in  the  universe  toward  all  other  matter.  Every  body 
or  portion  of  matter  attracts  and  is  attracted  directly 
as  its  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  its  distance  from  the  attracting  body.      Olmsted. 

GRAVI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  gravite  ;  Sp.  graiidad;  L.  grav- 
itas, from  gravis,  heavy.     See  Grave.] 

1.  Weight ;  heaviness. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  tendency  of  a  mass  of 
matter  toward  its  central  body  ;  particularly,  the  ten- 
dency of  a  body  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  ;  ter- 
restrial gravitation.     Weight  is  the  measure  of  gravity. 

Olmsted. 

The  force  of  gravity  in  a  body  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity of  matter.  Anon. 

3.  Specific  gravity  ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared 
with  another  of  the  same  bulk,  taken  as  a  standard. 
Water  is  the  standard  for  solids  and  liquids,  common 
air  for  gases.  Thus  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  gold,  compared  with  that  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water, 
is  called  its  specific  gravity.  Olmsted. 

4.  Seriousness  ;  sobriety  of  manners  ;  solemnity  of 
deportment  or  character 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renowned.  Dryden. 

5.  Weight ;  enormity  ;  atrociousness  ;  as,  the  grav- 
ity of  an  injury.     [JVot  used.]  Hooker. 

6.  In  music,  lowness  of  sound. 

GRA'VY,  n.  The  fat  and  other  liquid  matter  that 
drips  from  flesh  in  roasting,  or  when  roasted  or 
baked,  or  a  mixture  of  that  juice  with  flour. 

GRAY,  a.  [Sax.  grig,  grazg  ,•  G.  grau;  D.  graauw  ', 
Dan.  graae ;  Sw.  gra  ;  It.  grigio  ,•  Ir.  gre.  This  is 
probably  TpaiKt>s,  Or/ecus,  Greek,  Grail,  the  name 
given  to  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  their  fair  com- 
plexion compared  with  the  Asiatics  and  Africans. 
(See  Europe.) 

QooKVt  6'  av  Knroi  Tpatac  reus  KaXXnrapnovs, 
E/c  fevsToc.  TroAiar  rac  <5rj  Tpaias  tcaXeovcriv. 

Hesiod.  Theog.  270. 
"  Keto  bore  to  Phorcus  the  Graire  with  fair  cheeks, 
white  from  their  birth,  and  hence  they  were  called 
Qraia>."  The  Greek  word  ypata  is  rendered  an  old 
woman,  and,  in  this  passage  of  Hesiod,  is  supposed 
to  mean  certain  deities.  The  probability  is,  that  it 
is  applied  to  an  old  woman,  because  she  is  gray. 
But  the  fable  of  Hesiod  is  easily  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  author  to  have  had  in  his  mind  some  im- 
perfect account  of  the  origin  of  the  Greeks.] 

1.  White,  with  a  mixture  of  black. 

These  gray  and  dun  colors   may  be  also  produced  by  mixing 
whites  and  blacks.  Newton. 

2.  White  ;  hoary  ;  as,  gray  hair.  We  apply  the 
word  to  hair  that  is  partially  or  wholly  white. 

3.  Dark  ;  of  a  mixed  color ;  of  the  color  of  ashes  ; 
as,  gray  eyes  ;  the  gray-eyed  morn.       Gay.     Shak. 

4.  Old  ;  mature  ;  as,  gray  experience.  Ames. 
GRAY,?!.     A  gray  color.                                    Parnell. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger, 
and  a  kind  of  salmon.  Smart. 

GRAY'-ReARD,  ».     An  old  man.  Shak. 

GRaY'-EY-ED,  (gra'Ide,)  a.     Having  gray  eyes. 

GRAY'FLY,  n.     The  trumpet-fly.  Milton. 

GRAY'-HAIR-ED,  a.     Having  gray  hair. 

GRA Y'-HE AD-ED,  (gra'hed-ed,)  a.  Having  a  gray 
head  or  grav  hair. 

GRAY'HOUND,    n.      [Sax.    grighund.      See   Gret- 

HOUND.] 

GRAY'ISII,  a.  Somewhat  gray;  gray  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

GRAY'LING,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  called, 
also,  umber,  a  voracious  fish,  about  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  of  a  more  elegant  figure  than 
the  trout ;  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a  silvery-gray 
color.  It  is  found  in  clear,  rapid  streams  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  is  excellent  food.      Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

GRAY  MARE.  "  The  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse," 
—  said  of  a  woman  who  rules  her  husband.     Grose. 

GRAY'NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gray. 

Sherwood. 

GRAY'SToNE,  n.  A  grayish  or  greenish  compact 
rock,  composed  of  feldspar  and  augite,  and  allied  to 
basalt. 

GRAY'WACKE,  (-wak,)  7t.     [G.  grauwache.] 

In  geology,  a  conglomerate  or  grit-rock,  consisting 
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of  rounded  pebbles  and  sand  firmly  united  together. 
The  name  is  applied  only  to  certain  rocks  below  the 
coral  series,  and  deposits  of  shale  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  this  designation,  along  with  the  con- 
glomerate. Dana. 
GRaZE,  v.  t  [Sax.  grasian ;  G.orasen ;  D.  graaten  ; 
from  grass,  or  from  the  root  of  L.  rado,  rasi,  or  rodo, 
rosi ;  Sp.  roiar,  Port,  rocar,  to  rub  against,  to  graze. 
In  Russ.,  grizu,  or  grezu,  signifies  to  bite,  to  gnaw.] 

1.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in  passing ;  to  brush 
lightly  the  surface  of  a  thing  in  passing;  as,  the  bul- 
let grazed  the  wall  or  the  earth. 

2.  To  feed  or  supply  cattle  with  grass  ;  to  furnish 
pasture  for  ;  as,  the  farmer  grazes  large  herds  of 
cattle. 

3.  To  feed  on ;  to  eat  from  the  ground,  as  growing 
herbage. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  '.he  verdant  mead.     Pope. 

4.  To  tend  grazing  cattle  ;  as,  Jacob  grazed  La- 
ban's  sheep.  Shak. 

GRAZE,  v.  i.  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  growing  herb- 
age ;  as  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows. 

2.  To  supply  grass  ;  as,  the  ground  will  not  graze 
well.  Bacon. 

3.  To  move  on  devouring.  Bacon. 
GRAZ'ED,  pp.    Touched  lightly  by  a  passing  body; 

brushed. 

2.  Fed  by  growing  grass  ;  as,  cattle  are  grazed. 

3.  Eaten,  as  growing  herbage;  as,  the  fields  were 
grazed. 

GRAZ'ER,  7t.  One  that  grazes  or  feeds  on  growing 
herbage.  Philips. 

GRA'ZIER,  (gra'zhur,)  71.  One  who  pastures  cattle, 
and  rears  them  for  market.  Bacon. 

GRAZ'ING,  ppr.    Touching  lightly,  as  a  moving  body. 

2.  Feeding  on  growing  herbage  ;  as,  grazing  cattle. 

3.  a.  Supplying  pasture  ;  as,  a  grazing  farm. 
GRAZ'ING,  n.     A  pasture. 

GRM-ZI-O'SO,  (grat-se-o'so,)  [It.]  In  music,  grace- 
fuj,  smooth,  and  elegant. 

GREASE,  n.  [Fr.  graisse;  It.  grasso  ;  Sp.  grasa, 
grease ;  Port,  graxa,  grease  for  wheels,  and  a  dis- 
temper in  a  horse  when  his  fat  is  multed  by  exces- 
sive action.     Port.  Diet.] 

1.  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ;  oily  or  unctuous  mat- 
ter of  any  kind,  as  tallow,  lard  ;  but  particularly  the 
fatty  matter  of  land  animals,  as  distinguished  from 
the  oily  matter  of  marine  animals. 

2.  An  inflammation  of  the  heels  of  a  horse,  which 
suspends  the  ordinary  greasy  secretion  of  the  part, 
and  which  produces  dryness  and  scurriness,  followed 
by  cracks,  ulceration,  and  fungous  excrescences. 

GREASE,  (greez,)  v.  t.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub, 
with  grease  or  fat. 

2.  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  with  presents.  [JVot  ele- 
gant.] Dryden. 

GREAS'£D,  pp.     Smeared  with  oily  matter  ;  bribed. 

GReAS'I-LY,  adv.  With  grease  or  an  appearance  of 
itj  grossly. 

GReAS'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  greasy  ;  oili- 
ness  ;  unctuousness.  Boyle. 

GReAS'ING,  ppr.  Smearing  with  fat  or  oily  matter ; 
bribing. 

GReAS'Y,  (greez'y,)  a.     Oily;  fat;  unctuous. 

2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth  ;  as,  a  fossil  that  has 
a  greasy  feel. 

4.  Fat  of  body  ;  bulky.     [Little  used.]  Shalt. 

5.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent.  JMarston. 
GREAT,  a.     [Sax.  great ;  D.  grout ;  G.  gross  ;  Norm. 

gres ;  It.  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso  ;  Port,  grosso ;  Fr.  gros ; 
Arm.  grocz  ;  and  probably  L.  crassus.  Great  and 
gross  are  the  same  word  dialectically  varied  in  or- 
thography.    See  Class  Rd,  No.  59,  22,  79.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  dimensions  ;  a  term  of  com- 
parison, denoting  more  magnitude  or  extension  titan 
something  else,  or  beyond  what  is  usual ;  as,  a  great 
body  ;  a  great  house  ;  a  great  farm. 

2.  Being  of  extended  length  or  breadth  ;  as,  a  great 
distance  ;  a  great  lake. 

3.  Large  in  number;  as,  a  great  many;  a  great 
multitude. 

4.  Expressing  a  large,  extensive,  or  unusual,  de- 
gree of  any  thing;  as,  great  fear;  great  love;  great 
strength;  great  wealth;  great  power;  great  influ- 
ence ;  great  folly. 

5.  Long  continued  ;  as,  a  great  while. 

6.  Important;  weighty;  as,  a  great  argument;  a 
great  truth  ;  a  great  event ;  a  thing  of  no  great  con- 
sequence ;  it  is  no  great  matter. 

7.  Chief;  principal;  as,  the  great  seal  of  England. 

8.  Chief;  of  vast  power  and  excellence  ;  supreme; 
illustrious  ;  as,  the  great  God  ;  the  great  Creator. 

9.  Vast ;  extensive  ;  wonderful ;  admirable. 
Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah.  iVtr/ton. 

10.  Possessing  large  or  strong  powers  of  mind  ;  as, 
a  great  genius. 

11.  Having  made  extensive  or  unusual  acquisitions 
of  science  or  knowledge  ;  as,  a  great  philosopher  or 
botanist ;  a  great  scholar. 

12.  Distinguished  by  rank,  office,  or  power  ;  ele- 
vated ;  eminent;  as,  a.  great  lord  ;  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  ;  the  great  Mogul ;  Alexander  the  Great. 
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13.  Dignified  in  aspect,  mien,  or  manner. 
Amidst  the  crowd  she  walks  serenely  great.  Dryilen. 

14.  Magnanimous ;  generous  ;  of  elevated  senti- 
ments i  high-minded.     He  has  a  great  soul. 

15.  Rich ;  sumptuous  ;  magnificent.  He  disdained 
not  to  appear  at  great  tables ;  a  great  feast  or  enter- 
tainment. 

16.  Vast ;  sublime ;  as,  a  great  conception  or  idea. 

17.  Dignified  ;  noble. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Rambler. 

18.  Swelling;  proud;  as,  he  was  not  disheartened 
by  great  looks. 

19.  Chief;  principal;  much  traveled;  as,  a  great 
road.  The  ocean  is  called  the  great  highway  of 
nations. 

20.  Pregnant ,  teeming  ;  as,  great  with  young. 

21.  Hard  ;  difficult.  It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  in 
peace  with  meek  people. 

22.  Familiar;  intimate      [Vulgar.'] 

23.  Distinguished  by  extraordinary  events,  or  unu- 
sual importance.     Jude  6. 

24.  Denoting  consanguinity  one  degree  more  re- 
mote, in  the  ascending  or  descending  line  ;  as  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  grandfather ;  great  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  a  great  grandfather,  and 
so  on  indefinitely;  and  great  grandson,  great  great 
grandson,  &c. 

25.  Superior ;  preeminent ;  as,  great  chamberlain  ; 
great  marshal. 

The  sense  of  great  is  to  be  understood  by  the  things 
it  is  intended  to  qualify.  Great  pain  or  wrath  is  vio 
lent  pain  or  wrath  ;  great  love  is  ardent  love  ;  great 
peace  is  entire  peace  ;  a  great  name  is  extensive  re- 
nown ;  a  great  evil  or  sin  is  a  sin  of  deep  malig- 
nity, &c. 

GREAT,  71.  The  whole;  the  gross  ;  the  lump  or  mass  ; 
as,  a  carpenter  contracts  to  build  a  ship  by  the  great. 
2.  People  of  rank  or  distinction.  The  poor  envy 
tile  great,  and  the  great  despise  the  poor. 

GREAT-BEL-LI-.ED,  a.     Pregnant ;  teeming.  Shale. 

GRKAT'-COAT,  re.     An  overcoat. 

GREAT-€oAT-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  great  coat. 

GREXT'EN,  v.  r.    To  enlarge.     [04*.]  Ralegh. 

GREAT'iiN,  v.  i.     To  increase ;    to   become   large. 

row 

GREATER,  a.  Larger;  more  extensive  or  wonderful. 
GREATEST,  a.  Largest;  most  extensive  or  important. 
GREAT-HEART'.ED,<2.    High-spirited;  undejectedj 

noble.  Clarendon. 

GREAT' LY,  adv.f  In  a  great  degree  ;  much. 
I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow.  —  Gen.  iii. 

2.  Nobly  ;  illustriously. 

By  a  high  late,  thou  greatly  didst  expire.  Dryilen. 

3.  Magnanimously  ;  generously  ;  bravely.  He 
greatly  scorned  to  turn  bis  back  on  his  foe.  He 
grealhj  spurned  the  ottered  boon. 

GREATNESS,  n.  Largeness  of  bulk,  dimensions, 
number,  or  quantity  ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a  mountain, 
of  an  edifice,  of  a  multitude,  or  of  a  sum  of  money. 
With  reference  to  solid  bodies,  however,  we  more 
generally  use  bulk,  size,  extent,  or  magnitude,  than 
greatness ;  as,  the  bulk  or  size  of  the  body  ;  the  extent 
of  the  ocean  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  or  of  the  earth. 

2.  Large  amount ;  extent ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a 
reward. 

3.  High  degree  ;  as,  the  greatness  of  virtue  or  vice. 

4.  High  rank  or  place  ;  elevation  ;  dignity  ;  dis- 
tinction ;  eminence ;  power ;  command. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness.  Sltalc. 

5.  Swelling  pride  ;  affected  state. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  cotneth  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Bacon. 

6.  Magnanimity,  elevation  of  sentiment;  noble- 
ness ;  as,  greatness  of  mind. 

Virtue  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness.  Rambler. 

7.  Strength  or  extent  of  intellectual  faculties  ;  as, 
the  greatness  of  genius. 

8.  Large  extent  or  variety ;  as,  the  greatness  of  a 
man's  acquisitions. 

9.  Grandeur  ;  pomp  ;  magnificence. 
Greatness  with  Tinion  dwells  in  such  a  draught, 

As  brings  all  Brodignag  before  70UT  thought.  Pope. 

10.  Force  ;  intensity ;  as,  the  greatness  of  sound, 
of  passion,  heat,  &c. 

GREAT  SeAL,  n.    The  principal  seal  of  a  kingdom, 

state,  &c. 
GReAVE,  for  Grove  and  Groove.     [See  Grove  and 

Groove.]  Spenser. 

GREAVES,  (greevz,)  n.  pi.      [Port,   and   Sp.  grevas. 

In  Fr.  grevc  is  the  calf  of  the  leg.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  legs  ;  a  sort  of  boots.   1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  Greaves,  or  graves ;  the  sediment  of  melted  tal- 
low. Brande. 

GRf.BE,  n*  A  name  common  to  numerous  species  of 
web-footed  birds  with  short  wings,  ano'  ,r.rv  expert 
at  diving.    They  constitute  the   genus  rouiceps  of 
Latham,  or  part  of  the  Linnxan  genus  Colymbus. 
Partington.     P.  Ctjc. 

GRe'CIAN,  (gre'shan,)  a.    Pertaining  to  Greeoe. 

GRE'CIAN,  n.  A  native  of  Greece.  Also,  a  Jew  who 
understood  Greek.    Acts  vi. 


Q.  One  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language. 
GRE'CIAN-FIRE.     See  Greek-Fire. 
GRe'UISM,  n.     [L.  grmcismus.] 

An  idiom  of  the  Greek  language.  Addison. 

GRE'CIZE,  v.  t.     To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 
GRe'CIZE,  )   v.  i.      To  speak   the   Greek   lan- 

GRe'CIAN-IZE,  J       guage. 
GRE'CIZ-ED,  (gres'izd,)  np.     Rendered  Greek. 
GRe'CIZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  Greek. 
GREE,  n.     [Fr.  gri.     See  Agree.] 

1.  Good-will.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Step  or  stair;  rank  ;  degree.  [See  Degree.] 
[06.9.]  Spenser. 

GREE,  v.  i.     To  agree.     [Obs.]     [See  Agree.] 
GREECE,  n.     [W.  graz ;  L.  gressus.     It  is  the  plural 
of  Gree,  a  step,  and  is  sometimes  written  Grice,  or 
Grise.] 

A  Might  of  steps.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

GREED,  7i.     Greediness.     [OJs.]  Graham. 

GREED'I-LY,   adv.      [See   Greedy.]     With   a   keen 
appetite  for  food  or  drink  ;  voraciously ;    ravenous- 
ly ;  as,  to  eat  or  swallow  greedily. 
2.  With  keen  or  ardent  desire ;  eagerly.    Jude  11. 
GREED'I-NESS,  n.     Keenness  of  appetite  for  food  or 
drink  ;  ravenousness  ;  voracity. 

Fox  in  6teakh,  wolf  in  greediness.  Sltalc. 

2.  Ardent  desire. 
GREED'Y,  a.     [Sax.  gradig ;  D.  greetig ;  Goth,  gre- 
dags,  from  gredon,  to  hunger.     It  agrees  in  elements 
with  L.  gradior,  and  probably  signifies  reaching  for- 
ward.] 

1.  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink  ;  rav- 
enous ;  voracious ;  very  hungry ;  followed  by  of; 
as,  a  lion  that  is  greedy  o/his  prey.     Ps.  xvii. 

2.  Having  a  keen  desire  of  any  thing  ;  eager  to 
obtain;  its,  greedy  of  gain. 

GREED'Y-GUT,  n.  A  glutton  ;  a  devourer  ;  a  belly- 
god.     [  Vulgar.]  Todd. 

GREEK,  a.     Pertaining  to  Greece.     [See  Gray.] 

GREEK,  n.     A  native  of  Greece. 
2.  The  language  of  Greece. 

GREEK'ESS,  n.     A  female  Greek.  Taylor. 

GREEK'-FIRE,  n.  A  combustible  composition  which 
burns  under  water,  the  constituents  of  which  are 
supposed  to  be  asphalt,  with  niter  and  sulphur. 

Ure. 

GREEK'ISH,  a.     Peculiar  to  Greece.  Milton. 

GREEK'LING,  n.  A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  small 
esteem  or_  pretensions.  B.  Jonson. 

GREEK'-RoSE,  n.    The  Mower  campion. 

GREEN,  a.  [Sax.  grenc;  G.  grtin;  D.  groen  ;  Dan. 
grtin;  Sw.  grtin;  Heb.  \V)\  to  grow,  to  flourish. 
Class  Rn,  No.  7.] 

1.  Properly,  growing,  Nourishing,  as  plants;  hence, 
of  the  color  of  herbage  antl  plants  when  growing,  a 
color  composed  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  one  of  the 
original  prismatic  colors  ;  verdant. 

2.  New  ;  fresh  ;  recent ;  as,  a  green  wound. 

The  greenest  usurpation.  Burke. 

3.  Fresh ;  flourishing  ;  undecayed  ;  as,  green  old 
age. 

4.  Containing  its  natural  juices  ;  not  dry;  not  sea- 
soned ;  as,  green  wood  ;  green  timber. 

5.  Not  roasted  ;  half  raw. 

We  say  the  meat  is  green,  when  half  roasted.  Watts. 

[Rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  America.] 

6.  Unripe  ;  immature  ;  not  arrived  to  perfection  ; 
as,  green  fruit.     Hence, 

7.  Immature  in  age  ;  young ;  inexperienced  ;  raw ; 
as,  green  in  age  or  judgment. 

8.  Pale  ;  sickly  ;  wan  ;  of  a  greenish  pale  color. 

Shak. 
In  cookery,  a  goose  is  said  to  be  green  until  it  is 
more  than  four  months  old.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

GREEN,  n.  The  color  of  growing  plants  ;  a  color 
composed  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  which,  mixed  in 
diMerent  proportions,  exhibit  a  variety  of  shades  ;  as, 
apple  green,  meadow  green,  leek  green,  &.C. 

2.  A  grassy  plain  or  plat ;  apiece  of  ground  covered 
with  verdant  herbage. 

O'er  the  smooth  enameled  green.  Milton. 

3.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or  other  plants  ; 
wreaths  ;  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.        Dryden. 

4.  The  leaves  and  steins  of  young  plants  used  in 
cookery  or  dressed  for  food  in  the  spring  ;  in  Hie 
plural. 

In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  showers 

Call  forth  the  greens,  anil  wake  the  rising  llowers.  Pope. 

GREEN,  v.  t.  To  make  green.  This  is  used  by 
Thomson  and  by  Barlow,  but  is  not  an  elegant 
word,  and  indeed  is  hardly  legitimate,  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  writers  use  it.  "  Spring  greens  the 
year."  "  God  greens  the  groves."  The  only  legiti- 
mate sense  of  this  verb,  if  used,  would  he,  to  dye 
green,  or  to  change  to  a  green  color.  A  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  dark  room  is  yellow  ;  let  this  plant  be  car- 
ried into  the  open  air,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  will 
green  it.  This  use  would  correspond  with  the  use  of 
whiten,  blacken,  redden. 


A  plant  of  the  genus  Genista. 


OREEN'BROOM,  j 

GREEN'WEED,    j 

GREEN'CLOTH,  re.  A  board  or  court  of  justice  held 
in  the  counting-house  of  the  British  king's  house- 
hold, comprised  of  the  lord  steward  and  the  officers 
under  him.  This  court  has  the  charge  and  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  justice  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, with  power  to  correct  oflenders  and  keep  the 
peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

GREEN'-eOL-OIUED,  (-kul-urd,)  a.     Pale  ;  sickly. 

GREEN'-€ROP,  re.  A  crop  of  green  vegetables,  such 
as  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  &.c  ,  consumed  on  a 
farm  in  their  unripe  state.  Farm.  Encyc. 

GREEN'-EARTH,  re.  A  species  of  earth  or  mineral, 
so  called  ;  the  mountain  green  of  artists.  Ure. 

GREEN'^D,  (gr6nd,)  pp.     Made  green. 

GREEN'ER-Y,  71..  Green  plants  ;  verdure. 

GREEN'-E?-iED,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  green  eyes  ;  as, 
green-eyed  jealousy.  Shak. 

GREEN'FINCH,  n.  A  bird;  also  called  green  gross- 
beak. 

GREEN'FISH,  n.    A  fish  so  called.  Ains. 

GREEN'GaGE,  n.    A  species  of  plum. 

GREEN'-GRo-CER,  re.  A  retailer  of  vegetables  or 
fruits  in  their  fresh  or  green  state. 

GREEN'MAIR-ED,  a.    Having  green  locks  or  hair. 

GREEN'-HAND,  n.    One  raw  and  inexperienced. 

GREEN'HOOD,  71.     A  state  of  greenness.     Chaucer. 

GREEN'HORN,  71.     A  raw  youth.  W.  Irving. 

GR££N'-HOUSE,7!.  A  house  in  which  tender  plants 
are  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  preserved  green 
dining  the  winter  or  cold  weather. 

GREEN'ING,  n.     A  well-known  sort  of  apple. 

GREEN'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  green  ;  having  a  tinge  of 
green  ;  as,  a  greenish  yellow.  Newton. 

GREEN'ISH-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  greenish. 

GREEN'LY,  ado.  With  a  green  color  ;  newly  ; 
freshly  ;  immaturely,  —  a.    Of  a  green  color. 

GREEN'-MAN'TL£D,  a.    Covered  with  green. 

GREEN'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  green  ; 
viridity  ;  as,  the  greenness  of  grass  or  of  a  meadow. 

2.  Immaturity  ;  unripeness  ;  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense  ;   as,  the  greenness  of  fruit,  or  of  youth. 

3.  Freshness  ;  vigor.  South. 

4.  Newness. 

GREEN'OCK-ITE,  ti.  [from  Lord  Greenock.]  A  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  cadmium,  presenting  a  honey-yellow 
or  orange-yellow  color. 

GREEN'-ROOM,  71.  The  name  given  to  the  retiring- 
room  of  play-actors  in  a  theater. 

GREENS,  77.  pi.  The  leaves  of  various  plants,  as 
spinach,  <kc,  boiled  in  their  green  state  for  food. 
[See  Green.]  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GREEN'-SAND,  71.  A  term  applied  to  beds  of  sand, 
sandstone,  or  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Cretaceous 
Period  ;  so  called  because  green  earth,  or  chlorite, 
is  ordinarily,  though  not  always,  scattered  throughout 
the  sandstone,  limestone,  <fcc.  Lyell. 

GREEN'-SICK-NESS,  k.  A  disease  of  females, 
characterized  by  pale,  lurid  complexion,  languor, 
listlessness,  depraved  appetite  and  digestion,  and  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  catamenial  excretion. 

GREEN'-SICK-NESS-£D,  (-sik'nest,)  a.  Having  a 
sickly  taste.  Bishop  Rundle. 

GREEN'-SNAKE,  n.  Two  small  species  of  snakes, 
not  poisonous,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  are  known  by 
this  name  in  the  United  States. 

GREEN'-STALL,  re.  A  stall  on  which  greens  are 
exposed  to  sale. 

GREEN'SToNE,  71.  [So  called  from  a  tinge  of  green 
in  the  color.] 

A  rock  ot  the  trap  formation,  consisting  of  horn- 
blende and  feldspar  in  the  state  of  grains  or  small 
crystals.  Ure. 

GREEN'-SWARD,  77.    Turf  green  with  grass. 

GREEN'-VIT'Rl-OL,  71.  A  popular  name  for  the 
sulphate  of  iron. 

GREEN'-WEED,  71.     Dyer's  weed. 

GREEN'WOOD,a.  A  wood  when  green,  as  in  summer. 

GREEN'W6QD,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood  ;  as, 
a  greenwood  shade.  JOryden. 

GREET,  v.  t.  [Sax.  grctan,  grcttan,  to  salute,  to  ex- 
claim, to  cry  out,  to  bid  farewell,  to  approach,  tc 
touch  ;  G.  grassen  ;  D.  grocten,  to  greet ;  Sax.  gre- 
dan,  to  cry  ;  Goth,  greitan,  Sw.  grata,  Dan.  grwder, 
to  weep  ;  It.  gridare  ;  Sp.  anil  Port,  gritar  ;  W.  gry- 
dian,  grydiaw,  to  shout,  to  scream,  or  shriek,  to  wail, 
to  make  a  vehement,  rough  noise;  perhaps  L.  rudo, 
to  bray,  to  roar.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  7,  19,  43,  70, 75.] 

1.  To  address  with  expressions  of  kind  wishes ; 
to  salute  in  kindness  and  respect. 

My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you.         Shak. 

2.  To  address  at  meeting  ;  to  address  in  any  man- 
ner. Shak. 

3.  To  congratulate. 

4.  To  pay  compliments  at  a  distance  ;  to  send  kind 
wishes  to.     Col.  iv.    2  7*1771.  iv. 

5.  To  meet  and  address  with  kindness  ;  or  to  ex. 
press  kind  wishes  accompanied  with  un  embrace. 
1  Thess.  y. 

6.  To  meet.  Shak. 
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GREET,  v.  i.    To  meet  and  salute. 

There  greet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace.  v  Shak. 

2.  To  weep  ;  written  by  Spenser  Greit.     [06.?.] 

GREET'ED,  yp.     Addressed  with  kind  wishes  ;  com- 

GREET'ER,  it.     One  who  greets.  [plimented. 

GREET'LNG,  ppr.f  Addressing  with  kind  wishes  or 
expressions  of  joy ;  complimenting ;  congratulating  ; 
saluting. 

GREET'ING,  re.  Expression  of  kindness  or  joy  ;  sal- 
utation at  meeting  ;  compliment  addressed  from  one 

GREEZE,  it.     [L.  gressus.)  [absent. 

A  step,  or  night  of  steps.     [Obs.]     [See  Greece.] 

GREF'FI-ER, n.  [Fr.]  [SeeGRAFT.]  A  registrar,  or 
recorder.  Bp.  Hall. 

GRF.'GAL,  a.     [L.  grex.] 

Pertaining  to  a  flock.  Diet. 

GRE  GA'RI-AN,  a.  [See  Gregarious.]  Belonging 
to  the  herd  or  common  sort.  Howell. 

GRE-Ga'RI-OUS,  a.  [L.  gregarius,  from  grex,  a 
herd.] 

Having  the  habit  of  assembling  or  living  in  a  flock 
or  herd  ;  not  habitually  solitary  or  living  alone. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  gregarious  animals.  Many 
species  of  birds  are  gregarious.  Rapacious  animals 
are  generally  not  gregarious. 

GRE-GA'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  flock  or  herd;  in  a 
company. 

GRE-GA'RI-OTJS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
living  in  flocks  or  herds. 

GREG'GoE,  n.    A  short  jacket. 

GRE-Go'RI-AN,  a.  Denoting  what  belongs  to  Greg- 
ory. The  Gregorian  calendar  is  the  regulation  of 
the  year  according  to  the  reformation  introduced  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582.  The  Gregorian  year 
is  the  year  as  now  reckoned  according  to  the  Grego- 
rian calendar.  Thus,  every  year  which  is  divisible 
by  4,  except  those  divisible  by  100  and  not  by  400, 
has  36ti  days  ;  all  other  years  have  365  days. 

Gregorian  chant,  is  choral  music,  according  to  the 
eight  celebrated  church  modes,  as  arranged  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.  Porter. 

Gregorian  telescope ;  a  form  of  the  reflecting  teles- 
cope, so  named  from  its  inventor,  Prof.  James  Greg- 
ory, of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  telescope 
the  light,  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  body,  is  collected 
by  a  large  concave  mirror,  and  forms  an  image  in 
the  focus  of  a  small  reflector,  which  transmits  the 
light  back  through  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
large  minor,  where  it  forms  a  second  image,  which 
is  magnified  by  the  eye-glass.  Olmsted. 

GRElT,  v.  i.     [Goth,  greitan.] 

_To  lament.     [O&j.]  Spenser. 

GReITH,    i'.   t.     [Sax.  gcreedian,  to  prepare  ;  gc  and 
hranlp,  ready.] 
_To  make  ready.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GReTTII,  ii.     Goods ;  furniture.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

G  RE'  M  [-AL,  a.     [  L.  grcmium.] 

Belonging  to  the  lap  or  bosom.  Diet. 

GRE-NADE',  n.  [Sp.  granada,  It.  granata,  Fr.  gre- 
nade, a  pomegranate,  ox  grained  apple.] 

In  the  art  of  war,  a  hollow  hall  or  shell  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
to  be  filled  with  powder,  which  is  to  be  fired  by 
means  of  a  fusee,  and  thrown  by  hand  among  en- 
emies. This,  bursting  into  many  pieces,  does  great 
injury,  an  I  is  particularly  useful  in  annoying  an  en- 
emv  in  trenches  and  other  lodgments.  Encyc. 

GREN-A-IHeR',  ?i.  [from  Fr.  grenade,  Sp.  granada, 
a  pomegranate-tree  ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  the 
cap  worn,  which  resembled  the  flowers  of  that  tree  ; 
or,  as  others  allege,  so  called  from  carrying  and 
throwing  hand  grenades.  The  latter  is  the  opinion 
of  Lunier.] 

1.  A  foot-soldier,  wearing  a  high  cap.  Grenadiers 
are  usually  tall,  active  soldiers,  distinguished  from 
others  chiefly  by  their  dress  and  arms  ;  a  company 
of  tbiin  is  usually  attached  to  each  battalion. 

2.  A  fowl  found  in  Angola,  in  Africa.       [Encyc. 
GRE-NAT'I-FORM,  a.    Being  in  the  form  of  grena- 

tite.  Gibbs. 

GREN'A-TITE,  re.    Staurotide  or  stauro^e,  a  mineral 
of  a  dark,  reddish  brown.    It  occurs  imbedded   in 
mica  slate,    and    in   talc,  and   is   infusible   by  the 
blowpipe.     It  is  also  called  prismatic  garnet.  Cyc. 
GRES-So'RI-AL,  a.     In  ornithology,  having  three  toes 
of  the  feet  forward,  two  of  them  connected,  and  one 
behind. 
GREW,  pret.  of  Grow. 
GREY.     See  Gray. 
GRE'Y"HOUND,re.*  [Sax.  grighund.] 

A  tall,  fleet  dog,  kept  for  the  chase. 
GRICE,  n.     A  little  pig. 

2.  A  flight  of  steps.     [See  Greece.]     B.  Jonson. 
GRID'DLE,  re.     [W.  grcidell,  from  grcdiaw,  to  heat, 
singe,  scorch.] 

A  pan,  broatl  and  shallow,  for  baking  cakes. 
GRlDE,   n.  t.     [It.  gridarc;  Sp.  gritar;  Port.  id. ;  Fr. 
crier ;  Eng.  to  cry;  Sax.  gra.dan  ;  Dan.  grader;  Svv. 
grata.     See  Greet.] 

To  grate,  or  to  cut  with  a  grating  sound  ;  to  cut ; 
to  penetrate  or  pierce  harshly  ;  as,  the  griding  sword. 

Milton. 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride.      Spenser. 
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GRID'E-LIN,  re.     [Fr.  gris  de  tin,  flax  gray.] 

A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red,  or  a  gray  violet. 

Dryden. 
GRTD'ING,    ppr.      Grating ;    cutting  with  a   grating 

sound. 
GRiD'I-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.     [W '.  grcdiaw ;  Ir.  greadam, 
to  heat,  scorch,  roast,  and  iron.     See  Griddle.] 

A  grated  utensil  for  broiling  flesh  and  fish  over 
coals. 
GRID/I-RON-PEND'tJ-LUM,  n.  See  Pendulum. 
GRIeF,  (gr£f,;  re.t  [D.  grief,  hurt ;  Fr.  grief,  and  gre- 
ver,  to  oppress  ;  Sp.  agraoio  ;  Norm,  grief,  gref,  irreve ; 
L.  gravis.  See  Grave  and  Aggravate.  The  sense 
is,  pressure  or  oppression.] 

1.  The  pain  of  mind  produced  by  loss,  misfortune, 
injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind  ;  sorrow  ;  regret.  We 
experience  grief  when  we  lose  a  friend,  when  we 
incur  loss,  when  we  consider  ourselves  injured,  and 
by  sympathy,  we  feel  grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  oth- 
ers. 

2.  The  pain  of  mind  occasioned  by  our  own  mis- 
conduct ;  sorrow  or  regret  that  we  have  done  wrong; 
pain  accompanying  repentance.  We  feel  grief  when 
we  have  offended  or  injured  a  friend,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  offended  the  Supreme  Being, 
fills  the  penitent  heart  with  the  most  poignant  grief. 

3.  Cause  of  sorrow  ;  that  which  afflicts. 

Which  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah.  — Gen. 
A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  liis  father.  —  Prov.  xvii.  [xxvi. 

GRTEF'FUL,  a.     Full  of  grief  or  sorrow.    Sackville. 

GR[Ef"-lM-BIT'TER-£D,  a.     Imbittered  by  grief. 

GRlF.F'LESS,  a.     Without  grief.  Huloet. 

GRIeF'-SIIOT,  a.     Pierced  with  grief.  Shak. 

GRIeVA-ISLE,  a.     Lamentable.     [Obs.]        Gower. 

GRIEVANCE,  re.  [from  grief.]  That  which  causes 
grief  or  uneasiness ;  that  which  burdens,  oppresses, 
or  injures,  implying  a  sense  of  wrong  done,  or  a  con- 
tinued injury,  and  therefore  applied  only  to  the  effects 
of  human  conduct ;  never  to  providential  evils.  The 
oppressed  subject  has  the  right  to  petition  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

GRIEVE,  v.  t.  [D.  gricven  ;  Fr.  grcver,  to  oppress  ; 
Sp.  agraviar,  agravar ;  It.  gravare ;  L.  gravo,  from 
gravis.     See  Grave.] 

1.  To  give  pain  of  mind  to  ;  to  afflict ;  to  wound 
the  feelings.  Nothing  grieves  a  parent  like  the  con- 
duct of  a  profligate  child. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  inflict  pain  on. 

For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  cliildren  of  men. 
—  Lam.  iii. 

3.  To  make  sorrowful ;  to  excite  regret  in. 

4.  To  offend  ;  to  displease  ;  to  provoke. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  —  Eph.  W. 

GRIEVE,  v.  i.  To  feel  pain  of  mind  or  heart ;  to  be 
in  pain  on  account  of  an  evil ;  to  sorrow  ;  to  mourn. 
We  grieve  at  the  loss  of  friends  or  property.  We 
grieve  at  the  misfortunes  of  others.  We  grieve  for 
our  own  misfortunes,  follies,  and  vices,  as  well  as 
fur  those  of  our  children.  It  is  followed  by  at  or 
for. 

GRlEViL'D,  pp.  or  a.  Pained;  afflicted;  suffering 
sorrow. 

GRI  EVER,  n.     He  or  that  which  grieves. 

GRIEVING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  pain  ;  afflicting. 
2.  Sorrowing  ;  exercised  with  grief;  mourning. 

GRlE  VING-LY,  adv.     In  sorrow  ;  sorrowfully.   Shale. 

GRIEVOUS,  a.  [from  grieve,  or  grief.]  Heavy  ;  op- 
pressive ;  burdensome  ;  as,  a  grievous  load  of  taxes. 

2.  Afflictive  ;  painful  ;  hard  to  be  borne. 

Correction    is    grieuous    to    him    that     forsalieth    the    way. — 
Prov.  xv. 

3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow. 

The  thing  wis  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight,  because  of  Ills 

4.  Distressing. 

The  famine  was  very  grievous  in  the  land.  —Gen.  xii. 

5.  Great ;  atrocious. 

Because  their  sin  is  very  grievous.  — Gen.  xviii. 

6.  Expressing  great  uneasiness ;  as,  a  grievous  com- 
plaint. 

7.  Provoking;  offensive;  tending  to  irritate;  as, 
grievous  words.     Prov.  xv. 

8.  Hurtful ;  destructive ;  causing  mischief;  as, 
grievous  wolves.     Acts  xx. 

GRIEVOUSLY,  adv.  With  pain;  painfully;  with 
great  pain  or  distress  ;  as,  to  be  grievously  afflicted. 

2.  With  discontent,  ill-will,  or  grief.         Knolles. 

3.  Calamitously  ;  miserably  ;  greatly  ;  with  great 
uneasiness,  distress,  or  grief. 

4.  Atrociously  ;  as,  to  sin  or  offend  grievously. 
GRlEVOUS-NESS,  re.     Oppressiveness;  weiglit  that 

gives  pain  or  distress  ;  as,  the  gricvousness  of  a  bur- 
den. 

2.  Pain ;  affliction  ;  calamity ;  distress  ;  as,  the 
gricvousness  of  sickness,  war,  or  famine. 

3.  Greatness  ,  enormity  ;  atrociousness  ;  as,  the 
grievoumess  of  sin  or  offenses. 

GRIF'FIX,   j».*[Fr.  gi-ifon  ;  Up.  grifo ;  It.  griffo,  grif- 
GRIF'FON,  \     fime  ;  G.  greif;  Dan.  grif;  D.  griffioen  ; 

L.  gryps,  gryphus ;  Gr.  }pvip;  W.  gruf,  fierce,  bold, 

a  griffin. ] 
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In  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients,  an  imaginary 
animal,  said  to  be  generated  between  the  lion  and 
the  eagle.  It  is  represented  with  four  legs,  wings, 
and  a  beak,  the  upper  part  resembling  an  eagle,  and 
the  lower  part  a  lion.  This  animal  was  supposed  to 
watch  over  mines  of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and 
was  consecrated  to  the  sun.  The  figure  of  the  grif- 
fin is  seen  on  ancient  medals,  and  is  still  borne  in 
coat-armor.  It  is  also  an  ornament  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture. Encyc. 

GRIF'FIN-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  griffin. 

GRIG,  ?t.     A  small  eel ;  the  sand-eel. 

2.  A  merry  creature,  from  lively  motions,  like 
those  of  the  eel.  Swift. 

3.  Health.     [Obs.] 
GRILL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  griller.] 

1.  To  broil. 

2.  To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling. 

GRILL,  a.    Causing  terror  or  shaking  with  cold.  [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

GRIL-LaDE',  ii.  [Fr.]  Broiled  meat,  or  something 
broiled. 

GRIL'LAGE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  sleepers  and 
cross-beams  on  which  some  erections  are  carried  up, 
as  piers  on  marshy  soils,  &x.  Buclianan. 

GRILL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Broiled  ;  tormented. 

GRILL'ING,  ppr.    Broiling  ;  tormenting. 

GKIL'LY,  v.  t.    To  harass.  [Jfot  in  use]     Hudibras. 

GRIM,  a.  [Sax.  grim,  fierce,  rough,  ferocious;  gram, 
raging,  fury  ;  gremian,  to  provoke  ;  D.  gram,  angry  ; 
grimmen,  to  growl ;  grimmig,  grim  ;  grommen,  to 
grumble  ;  G.  grimm,  furious,  grim  ;  grimmen,  to  rage  ; 
gram,  grief,  sorrow  ;  Dan.  grim,  stern,  grim,  peevish  ; 
gram,  grudging,  hating,  peevish  ;  W.  gremiaio,  to 
gnash,  to  snarl,  from  rhem,  whence  rhemial,  to  mut- 
ter. Hence  Fr.  grimace.  These  words  belong  prob- 
ably to  the  root  of  L.  fremo,  which  has  a  different 
prefix,  Gr.  ftptuio,  Eng.  grumble,  rumble,  Ir.  grim, 
war.    See  Class  Rm,  No.  II,  13.] 

1.  Fierce  ;  ferocious  ;  impressing  terror  ;  frightful ; 
horrible  ;  as,  a  grim  look  ;  a  grim  face  ;  grim  war. 

Milton.    Addison. 

2.  Ugly  ;  ill-looking.  Shak. 

3.  Sour  ;  crabbed  ;  peevish  ;  surly. 
GRIM'-FAC-M),  (-faste,)  a.    Having  a  stem  counte- 
nance. 

GRIM'-GRIN-NING,  a.  Grinning  with  a  fierce  coun- 
tenance. Shak. 

GRIM'-VIS-AG-ED,  (-viz-ajd.)  a.    Grim-faced. 

GRI-MaCE',  n.  [Fr.,  from  grim,  or  its  root ;  Sp.  gri- 
mazo.] 

1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance,  from  habit,  af- 
fectation, or  insolence.  Spectator. 

2.  An  air  of  affectation.  Granville. 
["  Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Me- 

lantha,  in  Dryaen's  Marriage  d-la-Modc,  as  innova- 
tions in  our  language,  are  now  in  common  use:  cha- 
grin, double-entendre,  eclaircissement,  cmbarras,  equi- 
voque, foible,  grimace,  naivete,  ridicule.  All  these 
words,  which  she  learns  by  heart  to  use  occasion- 
ally, are  now  in  common  use." 

D'Israeli,   Curiosities  of  Literature,  Second  Series, 
2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  305.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
GRI-MAC'£D,    (gre-mast',)  a.     Distorted;    having  a 

crabbed  look. 
GRI-MAL'KIN,  n.     [Qu.  Fr.  gris,  gray,  and  malkin.] 
The  name  of  an  old  cat.  Philips. 

GRIME,  n.  [Ice.  gryma,  Sax.  Aram,  soot ;  Rabbinic, 
Di-O,  soot.     Class  Rm,  No.  21.] 

Foul  matter;  dirt;  sullying  blackness,  deeply  in- 
sinuated. Shak.     Woodward. 
GRIME,  v.  t.     To  sully  or  soil  deeply  ;  to  dirt.  Shak. 
GRIM'LY,  a.    Having  a  hideous  or  stern  look. 

Beaum.  S(  Ft. 

GRIM'LY,  adv.     Fiercely  ;  ferociously  ;  with  a  look  of 

fury  or  ferocity.  Addison. 

2.  Sourly  ;  sullenly.  Shak. 

GRIM'NESS,  n.     Fierceness  of  look ;  sternness  ;  crab- 

bedness. 
GRI' MY,  a.     Full  of  grime  ;  foul. 
GRIN,    v.i.     [Sax.  grinnian ;  G.  greincn,  grinsen  ;  D. 
grynen,  grinzen ;    Sw.  grina  ;  Dan.  griner.     In  W. 
ysgyrnwg  is  a  grin  or  snarl,  and  ysgorn,  scorn.] 

1.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  open  the  lips,  or 
to  open  the  mouth  and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the 
teeth,  so  as  to  show  them,  as  in  laughter  or  scorn. 

Fools  grin  on  fools.  Young. 

2.  To  fix  the  teeth,  as  in  anguish. 

GRIN,  n.  The  act  of  closing  the  teeth  and  showing 
them,  or  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and  showing  the 
teeth.  Addison.     Watts. 

GRIN,  re.     A  snare  or  trap.     [Not  in  use.]     Chaucer. 

GRIN,  v.  t.     To  express  by  grinning. 

grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.  Mitton. 

GRTN1  ,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Ground.  [Sax.  grindan. 
Thi  vord,  if  re  is  radical,  may  be  allied  to  rend;  if 
not,  it  coincides  with  grate.  See  Class  Rn,  No.  9, 
to  make  smooth,  as  mollis  in  L.  allied  to  molo.] 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  fine  particles  or  powder 
by  friction  ;  to  comminute  by  attrition  ;  to  triturate. 

Take  the  millstones  and  grind  meal. —  Is.  xlvii. 

We  say,  to  grind  meal ;  but  this  is  an  elliptical 
phrase.     The  true  phrase  is,  to  grind  corn  to  meat. 
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2.  To  break  and  reduce  to  small  pieces  by  tlie  teeth. 

Dnjden. 

3.  To  sharpen  by  rubbing  or  friction ;  to  wear  ofF 
the  substance  of  a  metallic  instrument,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  sharp  edge  by  the  friction  of  a  stone;  as,  to 
grind  an  ax  or  scythe. 

•i.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  polish  by  friction ;  as,  to 
grind  glass. 

5.  To  rub  one  against  another. 

Harsh  sounds,  ;iml  the  grinding  of  one  stone  against  Mother, 
make  a  slavering;  or  horror  in  the  boily  and  set  the  teclh  on 
edge.  Bacon. 

6.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions ;  to  afflict  cruel- 
ly ;  to  harass  ;  as,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
Is.  iii. 

7.  To  crash  in  pieces  ;  to  ruin.    Matt.  xxi. 

8.  To  grate  ;  as,  grmdmff  pains.  Dnjden. 
GRIND,    o.  i.     To  perform  the  operation  of  grinding; 

to  move  a  mill.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  moved  or  rubbed  together,  as  in  the  op- 
eration of  grinding;  as,  the  grinding  jaws.    Rowe. 

3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  by  friction.  Corn 
will  not  grind  well  before  it  is  dry. 

4.  To  be  polished  and  made  smooth  by  friction. 
Glass  grind*  smooth. 

5.  To  be  sharpened  by  grinding.  StMl  grinds  to  a 
fine  edge. 

GRIND'ER,  n.     One  that  grinds,  or  moves  a  mill. 

2.  The  instrument  of  grinding.  Philips. 

3.  A  tooth  that  grinds  or  chews  food  ;  a  double- 
tooth  ;  a  jaw-tooth. 

4.  The  teeth  in  general.  Dnjden. 
GRIND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Reducing  to  powder  by  fric- 
tion ;  triturating  ;  levigating;  chewing. 

2.  Making  sharp  ;  making  smooth  or  polishing  by 
friction. 

3.  Oppressing. 

GRIND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder ;  al- 
so, of  sharpening  or  polishing. 

GRTND'SToNE,  n.  A  flat,  circular  stone  used  for 
grinding  or  sharpening  tools.  Grindlestone,  used  by 
old  writers,  is  obsolete. 

GRIN'NER,  n.    [See  Grin.]    One  that  grins;  Jiddison. 

GftlN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Closing  the  teeth  and  show- 
ing them,  as  in  laughter  ;  a  showing  of  the  teeth. 

GRJN'NING-LY,  ado.    With  a  grinning  laugh. 

GRIP,  n.    The  griffin.    [JVot  in  use.]  Shale. 

GR1P,».     [Dan.  grek;  G.  griff.    See  Gripe.] 

A  grasp  :  a  holding  fast.    [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 

GRIP,  n.     [D.  groep;  Sax.  gratp.] 

A  small  ditch  or  furrow.    [JVot  used  in  America.] 

GRIP,  i'.  I.    Te  trench  ;  to  drain.     [JVot  used.] 

GKIPE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gripan ;  Goth,  greipan  ;  D.  grypen  ; 
G.  greit'en  ;  Sw.  gripa;  Dan.  gribcr;  Fr.  gripper  j 
Arm.  seraba,  serapein  :  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape  ; 
grabin,  a  clasping  ;  grabiuiaw,  to  grapple,  to  scram- 
ble. Qjt.  Sans,  grepipati.  These  words  may  be  al- 
lied in  oriffiti  to  L.  rapio.] 

1.  To  seize  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  catch  with  the  hand,  and 
tti  clasp  closely  with  the  fingers. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closely 
pressed. 

3.  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  arms  ;  to  embrace 
closely. 

4.  To  close  the  fingers  ;  to  clutch.  Pope. 

5.  To  pinch  ;  to  press  ;  to  compress. 

ti.  To  give  pain  to  the  bowels,  as  if  by  pressure  or 
contraction. 

7.  To  pinch  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  distress  ;  as,  griping 
poverty. 
GRIPE,  v.  i.    To  seize  or  catch  by  pinching;  to  get 
money  by  hard  bargains  or  mean  exactions;  as,  a 
griping  miser. 

2.  To  feel  the  c,  lie.  Locke. 

3.  To  bring  her  head  too  close  to  the  wind,  as  a 
ship.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

GRIPE,  n.  Grasp;  seizure;  fast  hold  with  the  hand 
or  paw,  or  with  the  arms.  Shah.     Drydcn. 

2.  Squeeze;  pressure.  Dnjden. 

3.  Oppression  ;  cruel  exactions.  Shak. 

4.  Affliction;  pinching  distress;  as,  the  gripe  of 
poverty. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  the  fore-font,  or  piece  of 
timber  which  terminates  the  keel  at  the  fore  end. 

Totten. 

6.  Gripes;  in  the  plural,  pain  in  the  intestines  of 
the  character  of  that  which  accompanies  a  lax.  This 
sort  of  pain  in  the  intestines  is  technically  called  tor- 
mina. 

7.  Gripes  ;  in  seamen's  language,  an  assemblage  of 
ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  fastened  to  ring-liolts 
in  the  deck,  to  secure  the  boats.  Totten. 

GRTPE'FJJL,  a.     Disposed  to  gripe. 

GRIP' Ell,  n.  One  who  gripes  ;  an  oppressor ;  an  ex- 
tortioner. 

GRIP'IN'G,  ppr.  or  a.  Grasping;  seizing;  holding 
fast;  pinching;  oppressing;  distressing  the  bowels. 

GRIP'ING,  ?t.  A  pinching  or  grasp;  a  peculiar  pain 
of  tlin  intestines,  as  in  a  lax  or  c  lie. 

;;.  In  seamen's  language,  the  inclination  of  a  ship 
to  run  to  the  windward  id'  her  course.     Mar.  Diet. 

GRIP  L\'G-LY,  ado.  With  a  peculiar  pain  in  the  in- 
testines 
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GRIP'PLE,  a.    [from  gripe.]     Grilling;  greedy  ;  cove- 
tous ;  unfeeling.    [Ob*.]  Spenser. 
2.  Grasping  fast ;  tenacious.    [Obs.]         Spenser. 
GRIPTLE-NESS,  it.     Covetousness.  [Oiw.J  Bp.  Hall. 
GRIS,  (grez,)  n.    [Fr.  gris,  gray.] 

A  kind  of  fur.  Chaucer. 

GRIS'AM-BER ;     used,   by    Milton,   for    Amiiergris. 

[Obs.] 
GUISE,  n.     A  step,  or  scale  of  steps.    [L.  grcssus,  Sw. 
resa.     Sec  Greece.]    [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  swine.    [06s-.] 
GR/-.HETTE',  (gre-zet',)   n.    [Fr.]    A  tradesman's 

wife  or  daughter.     [JVot.  used.]  Sterne. 

GRIS'KIN,  7t.  [SeeGRtsE.]    The  spine  of  a  hog.  [JVot 

in  use.] 
GRIS'LI-NESS,  7t.  Quality  of  being  grisly,  or  horri- 
ble. Sidney. 
GRIS'LY,  (griz'ly,)  a.  [Sax.  grislic  ;  G.  grass,  grdss- 
lich,  and  grans  ;  W.  ecrys,  dire,  shocking,  that  causes 
to  start,  from  rhys,  a  rushing  ;  Sax.  agrisan,  to  shud- 
der.] 

Frightful ;    horrible  ;   terrible  ;  as,  grisly  locks  ;  a 
grisly  countenance  ;  a  grisly  face  ;  a  grisly  specter. 
Shak.     Milton.     Dryden. 
Grisly  bear.     See  Grizzly. 
GRI'SON,  w.    A  South  American  animal,  of  the  glut- 
ton kind,  a  little  larger  than  a  weasel.  Partington. 
GRI'SONS,  (grg'zunz,)  n.  pi.     Inhabitants  of  the  east- 
ern Swiss  Alps. 

GRIST,  ji.  [Sax.  grist ;  Eth.  (ViCCi  charats,  to  grind, 
coinciding  with  Hob.  and  Ch.  y-in.  Class  Rd,  No. 
60,  58,  &c] 

1.  Properly,  that  which  is  ground  ;  hence,  corn 
ground  ;  but  in  common  usage,  it  signifies,  corn  for 
grinding,  or  that  which  is  ground  at  one  time;  as 
much  grain  as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or 
the  meal  it  produces. 

Get  grisl  to  the  milt  to  have  plenty  in  store.  Tusser. 

2.  Supply  ;  provision.  Swift. 

3.  Profit  ;  gain  ;  [as  in  Latin  cmoliimentnm,  from 
77(001,  to  grind  ;]  in  the  phrase,  it  brings  grist  to  the 
mill. 

GRIS'TLE,  (gris'I,)  77.  [Sax.  gristle ;  perhaps  the  L. 
cartU,  in  cartilage  ;  cartil  for  cratil.  (ill.  Gr.  Kaprc- 
poi,  Kpareooe,  strong,  or  Ir.  crislian,  sinews.] 

A  cartilage  ;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic  substance,  in 
animal  bodies,  chiefly  in  those  parts  where  a  small, 
easy  motion  is  required,  as  in  the  nose,  ears,  larynx, 
trachea,  and  sternum.  It  covers  the  ends  of  all 
bones  which  are  united  by  movable  articulations. 

Quincy. 

GRIST'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  gristle  :  like  gristle  ;  car- 
tilaginous ;  as,  the  gristly  rays  of  fins  connected  by 
membranes.  Ray. 

GRIST'-MILL,  7(.     A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

GRIT,  it.  [Sax.  great,  or  gryt,  grytta  ;  G.  grie*,  grit ; 
griltze,  groats  ;  D.  grut,  grutte,  and  gruis;  Dan.  grus, 
or  gr'oil ;  Sw.  grus,  probably  allied  to  grate;  Dan. 
grytter,  to  bruise  or  grate  ;  W.  grut,  grad,  the  latter 
from  rhud,  a  cast,  or  driving  forward.] 

1.  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

2.  Oats  hulled,  or  coarsely  ground;  written  also 
Groats. 

3.  Sand  or  gravel ;  rough,  hard  particles. 

4.  A  bard  sandstone ;  stone  composed  of  particles 
of  sand  agglutinated. 

GRITH,  /i.     Agreement      [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

GRIT' ROCK,    I  „  „  „  .,      . 

GRIT'SToNE.  j  See  Grit,  No.  4. 

GRIT'TI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  containing  grit,  or 
consisting  of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  hard,  rough  parti- 
cles of  stone. 

GRIT'TY,  a.  Containing  >and  or  grit ;  consisting  of 
grit ;  full  of  hard  particles  ;  sandy. 

GRIZ'E-LIN.     See  Gri  deli  n. 

GRIZ'ZLE,  71.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  gris,  gray.] 

Gray  ;  a  gray  color ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black. 

Shak. 

GRIZ'ZLED,  a.     Gray  ;  of  a  mixed  color.     Gen.  xxxi. 

GRIZ'ZLY,  a.     Somewhat  gray.  Bacon. 

Grizzly  bear  ;  a  large  and  ferocious  bear  of  Western 
North  America,  the  Ursus  ferox  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

GR6AN,  v.  i.  [Sax.  granian,  grnnan  ;  W.  grwnan ; 
L.  grannio ;  Fr.  grander;  Sp.  gruhir ;  it.  grugnire; 


Ar.    •    ,  ranna,  Heb.  and  Ch.  p"\  to  cry  out,  to  groan  ; 

L.  rana,  a  frog.     Class  Rn,  No.  4.] 

1.  To  breathe  with  a  deep,  murmuring  sound  ;  to 
utter  a  mournful  voice,  as  in  pain  or  sorrow. 

For  we,  that  are  in  this  tabernacle,  tlo  groan,  being  burdened.  — 
2  Cor.  v. 

2.  To  sigh  ;  to  be  oppressed  or  afflicted  ;  or  to  com- 
plain of  oppression.  A  nation  groans  under  the 
weight  of  taxes. 

GRoAN,  71.     A  deep,  mournful  sound,  uttered  in  pain, 

sorrow,  or  anguish. 
2.  Any  low,  rumbling  sound  ;   as,  the  groans  of 

roaring  wind.  Shak. 

GRnAN'FUL,  a.     Sad  ;  inducing  groans.       Spenser. 
GROAN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.      Uttering  a  low,  mournful 

sound. 


GRO 

GROAN'ING,  n.     The  act  of  groaning  ;  lamentation; 
complaint;  a  deep  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  sorrow. 
1  hive  heard  die  groaning  of  the  children  of  Israel.  —  Ex.  vi. 
2.  Ill  hunting,  the  cry  or  noise  of  the  buck. 

Chamb. 
GROAT,  (grawt,)  77.     [I),  grant,  G.  grot,  that  is,  great, 
•a  great  piece  or  coin;  so  called   because  before  this 
piece  was  coined  by  Edward  III.,  the  English  had  no 
silver  coin  larger  than  a  penny.] 

1.  An    English    money  of  account,  equal  to  four 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum.  [pence.    ' 
GROATS,  (grawts,)  u.  pi.  [See  Gin  r.]    Oats  that  have 

the  hulls  taken  off. 

GROATS'-WORTH,  (grawts'wtirth,)  77.  Tin-  value 
of  a  groat.  Sherwood. 

GRO'CER,  71.  [This  is  usually  considered  as  formed 
from  gross,  but  in  other  languages,  the  corresponding 
word  is  from  the  name  of  plants,  herbs,  or  spices  ; 
D.  kruidenirr,  from  kruid,  an  herb,  wort,  spices  ;  wvrz- 
krduier,  a  dealer  in  worts,  herbs,  or  spices  ;  Sw.  krydd- 
kr'chnarc.  The  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  use 
words  formed  from  the  name  of  spice,  and  the  Ital- 
ian is  from  the  same  word  as  drag.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  a  grocer,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  was  originally  a  seller  of  spices  and  other  veg- 
etables.] 

A  trader  who  deals  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee, 
liquors,  fruits,  &c. 

GRo'CER  Y,  n.  The  commodities  sold  by  grocers.  It 
is  used  in  the  singular  in  England,  in  the  plural  in 
the  United  States. 

2.  A  grocer's  store.  United  States. 

GROG,  71.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not  sweet- 
ened. 

GROG'-BLOS-SOM,  n.  A  rum-bud  ;  a  redness  on  the 
nose  or  face  of  men  who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  ex- 
cess ;  a  deformity  that  marks  the  beastly  vice  of  in- 
temperance. America. 

GROG'-DRINK-ER,  71.  One  addicted  to  drinking 
grog. 

GROG'GY,  a.  A  groggy  horse,  is  one  that  bears 
wholly  on  his  heels  in  trotting.  Cyc. 

2.  In  vulgar  language,  tipsy ;  intoxicated. 

<;!t<  ><;'  RAN'     ""     ^L  grossagrana,  gross  grain.] 

A  kind  of  stud*  made  of  silk  and  mohair. 
GROG'SHOP,   17.     In  America,  a  shop  wliere  grog  and 

other  spirituous  liquors  are  retailed.    Groggery  has 

also  been  used  of  late. 
GROIN,  71.     [Ice.  and  Goth,  grexn.    Chalmers.    But  I 

do  not  find  this  in  Lye.] 

1.  The  depressed  part  of  the  human  body  between 
the  belly  and  the  thigh. 

2.  Among  builders,  the  angular  curve  made  by  the 
intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or  arches.    Encyc. 

3.  [Fr.  groin;  Gr.  pie.]  The  snout  or  nose  of  a 
swine.  Chaucer. 

GROIN,  ji.  i.     To  groan.     [Oh.*.]  Chaucer. 

GROIN'ED,  a.  *  Having  an  angular  curve  made  by  the 

intersection  of  two  semi-cylinders  or  arches;  as,  a 

groined  arch  ;  a  groined  ceiling. 
GROM'ET,      )  n.     [Arm.  groinm,  a  curb,  Fr.  gour- 
GROM'MET,  )      77ictte.] 

Among  seamen,  a  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rope 

laid  round,  used  for  various  purposes.  Totten. 

GRO.M'WELL,  j  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Lithosper- 
GROM'IL,  )      mum.     The    Gennan   Gromwell  is 

the  Stellera.  _C7_  Fain,  of  Plants. 

GROOM,  n.     [Pers.  L.o  »,=».  garma,  a  keeper  of  horses. 

Qu.  Flemish  or  old  D.  grom,  a  boy.] 

1.  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  servant. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge  of  horses  ; 
one  who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

3.  In  England,  a  title  of  several  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain's 
department ;  as,  the  groom  of  tile  chamber  ;  groom  of 
the  stole  or  robes.  Brande. 

GROOM,  71.  [Sax.  and  Goth,  guma,  a  man.]  A  man 
recently  married,  or  one  who  is  attending  his  pro- 
posed spouse  in  order  to  be  married  ;  used  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  bridegroom,  which  see.  [This  is  a  pa'- 
pable  mistake  for  goom.] 

GROOM,  0.  (.     To  take  care  of  horses. 

GROOM'ING,  77.     The  care  and  feeding  of  horses. 

GROOM'-PCR'TER,  n.  An  officer  in  the  household 
of  th  '  king  of  England,  who  succeeded  the  master 
of  revels,  and  gave  direction  as  to  sports.     Fosbroke. 

GROOVE,  (groov,)  77,  [Ice.  groef;  Sw.  grop  :  but  it 
is  merely  a  variation  of  grave.  See  Grave  and 
Grip.] 

1.  A  furrow,  channel,  or  long  hollow  cut  by  a  tool. 
Among  joiners,  a  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  molding, 
style,  or  rail. 

2.  Among  miners,  a  shaft  or  pit  sunk  into  the 
earth. 

GROOVE,  i'.  t.     [Sw.  grlipa.] 

To  cut  a  channel  with  an  edged  tool ;  to  furrow- 
GROOVED,  pp.     Channeled;  cut  with  grooves. 
GROOVER,  77.     A  miner.     [Local.]  Jiolloieay. 

GROOVING,  ppr.    Cutting  m  channels. 
GKoPE,  7;.  i.     [Sax.  gropian,  grapian;   G.  grnbbeln, 
grcij'ea;  D.  grypen,  grabbelcu;  Dan.  gribcr,  to  gripe, 
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to  grope;  Sw.  grubla,  Dan.  grubler,  to  search.     1  \e 
sense  is,  to  feel  or  K>  catch  with  the  hand.] 

1.  To  feel  along;  to  search  or  attempt  to  find  in 
the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling. 

We  grope  fur  the  wall  like  the  blind.  —  Is.  iix. 

The  dying  believer  leaves  the  weeping  children  of  mortality  to 
grope  a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of 
a  worldly  life.  Buckminster. 

2.  To  seek  blindly  in  intellectual  darkness,  with- 
out a  certain  guide  or  means  of  knowledge. 

GKOPF,,  i).  (.  To  search  by  feeling  in  the  dark.  We 
groped  our  way  at  midnight. 

But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 

The  bottom  of  die  pan  to  grope.  Surift. 

GRoP'ED,  (gropt,)  pp.     Felt  in  the  dark. 

GRoP'ER,  n.  One  who  gropes  ;  one  who  feels  his 
way  in  the  dark,  or  searches  by  feeling. 

GROP'LNG,  ppr.  Feeling  for  something  in  darkness  ; 
searching  by  feeling. 

GRoP'L\'G-LY,  adv.    In  a  groping  manner. 

GROS,  gro,)  [Fr.]  Thick;  strong;  a  word  used  in 
many  compound  wortis  for  silk  goods ;  as,  gros 
dc  Map  or  Naples,  gros  de  Tours,  &c,  all  strong  fab- 
rics. Encyc.  Am. 

GRSS'BeAK,  n.     A  bird.     See  Grossbeae. 

GROSS,  a.  [Fr.  gros ;  It.  and  Port,  grosso  ;  Sp.  grueso, 
groserof  h. erassus;  a  dialectical  variation  of  great.] 

1.  Thick  ;  bulky  ;  particularly  applied  to  animals  ; 
fat ;  corpulent ;  as,  a  gross  man  ;  a  grass  body. 

2.  Coarse;  rude;  rough;  not  delicate;  as,  gross 
sculpture,  Wotton. 

3.  Coarse,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  rough  ;  mean  ; 
particularly,  vulgar  ;  obscene  ;  indelicate  ;  as,  gross 
language;  gross  jests. 

4.  Thick;  large;  opposed  to  fine;  as,  wood  or 
stone  of  a  gross  grain. 

5.  Impure  ;  unrefined  ;  as,  gross  sensuality. 

6.  Great ;  palpable  ;  as,  a  gross  mistake  ;  gross  in- 
justice. 

7.  Coarse;  largo;  not  delicate;  as,  gross  features. 

8.  Thick  ;  dense  ;  not  attenuated  ;  not  refined  or 
pure  ;  as,  a  gross  medium  of  sight ;  gross  air  ;  gross 
elements.  Bacon.     Pope. 

9.  Unseemly  ;  enormous  ;  shameful ;  great ;  as, 
gross  corruptions  ;  gross  vices. 

10.  Stupid  ;  dull. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear.  Milton. 

11.  Whole;  entire;  as,  the  gross  sum,  or  gross 
amount,  as  opposed  to  a  sum  consisting  of  separate 
or  specified  parts. 

GROSS,  n.  The  main  body  ;  the  chief  part  ;  the  bulk  ; 
the  mass;  as,  the  gross  of  the  people.  [We  now 
use  Bulk.]  Addison. 

2.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times 
twelve  :  as,  a  gross  of  bottles.  It  never  has  the 
plural  form.    We  say,  five  gross  or  ten  gross. 

In  the  gross,  in  gross,  in  i lie  bulk,  or  the  whole  un- 
divided ;  all  parts  taken  together. 
By  the  gross,  in  a  'like  sense. 

Gross  weight,  is  the  weight  of  merchandise  or 
goods,  with  the  dust  and  dross,  the  bag,  cask,  chest, 
&c,  in  which  they  are  contained,  for  which  an  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  of  lare  and  tret.  This  being 
deducted,  the  remainder,  or  real  weight,  is  denomi- 
nated neat  or  net  «  eight.  Gross  weight  was  abolished 
in  Connecticut  hy  statute,  Way,  1827. 

In  English  law,  a  villain  in  gross,  was  one  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the  per- 
son •  f  the  bird,  and  was  transferable  by  deed,  (ike 
chattels,  from  one  owner  to  another.      Blackstone. 

Mrawson  in  gross ;  an  advowson  separated  frrm 
the' properly  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  'he  person 
of  its  owner.  Blackstone. 

Common  in  gross,  is  common  annexed  to  a  man's 
person,  attd  not  appurtenant  to  land.      Blackstone. 
GRciSS'BEAK,  n.     A  ringing  bird  of  several  species, 
allied  to  the  finches  and  linnets.     The  bill  is  convex 
above,  and  very  thick  at  the  base,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  takes  its  name.  P.  Cyc. 
GROSS'EST,  a.     Coarsest  ;  rudest ;  most  indelicate. 
GROSS'-HEAD-ED,  a.    Having  a  thick  skull  ;  stupid. 

Milton. 
GROSS' LY,  adv.      In  bulky  or  large  parts;  coarsely. 
This  matter  is  grossly  pulverized. 

a.  Greatly;  palpably;  enormously;   as,  this  affair 
has  been  grosslt}  misrepresented. 
•    3.  Greatly  ;  shamefully  ;  as,  grossly  criminal. 

4.  Coarsely;  without  refinement  or  delicacy;  as, 

5.  Without  art  or  skill.     [language  grossly  vulgar. 
GROSS'NESS,  7t.  Thickness.;  bulkiness;  corpulence; 

fatness  ;  applied  to  animal  bodies. 

2.  Thickness  ;  spissitude  ;  density  ;  as,  the  gross- 
ness  of  vapors. 

3.  Coarseness  ;  rudeness  ;  want  of  refinement  or 
delicacy  ;  vulgarity  ;  as,  the  grassness  of  language  ; 
the  grossness  of  wit. 

Abhor  the  swinish  grosvnees  that  delights  to  wound  the  ear  of 
(['■lie.  icy.  Dwighl. 

4.  Greatness;  enormity;  as,  the  grossness  of  vice. 
GROSS'IJ'LAR,   n.      Pi-rtaining  to   or  resembling  a 

gooseberry  ;  .is,  grossular  garnet. 
GROSS'ULAR,   7t.    A  species   of  garnet  of  a  green 
color.     [Supra.] 


GROT,  j  n.   [Fr.grotte;   It.  grotta;    Sp.  and  Port. 

GROT'TO,  j  grata  i  G.  and  Dan.  grotte;  D.  grot  ■ 
Sax.  grut.     Grotta  is  not  used.] 

1.  A  large  cave  ;  a  subterraneous  cavern  ;  and, 
primarily,  a  natural  cave  or  rent  in  the  earth,  or  such 
as  is  formed  by  a  current  of  water,  or  an  earthquake. 

Prior.     Dryden. 

2.  An  artificial,  ornamented  cave  for  coolness  and 
refreshment.  Pope. 

GRO-TESQUE',  (gro-tesk',)  a.  [Fr.  grotesque  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  grutesco  ;  It.  grottesca;  from  grutlo.~\ 

Wildly  formed;  whimsical;  extravagant;  of  ir- 
regular forms  and  proportions ;  ludicrous ;  antic. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  figures  found  in  the 
subterraneous  apartments  {grottoes)  in  the  ancient  ru- 
ins at  Rome,  and  is  hence  applied  to  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  to  natural  scenery;  as,  gro- 
tesque  painting;  grotesque  design.  Dryden. 

GRO-TESUUE',  (gro-tesk',)  n.  Whimsical  figures  or 
scenery. 

2.  Artificial  grotto-work.  Brande. 

GRO-TESUUE'LY,  adv.    In  a  fantastical  manner. 

GRO-TESUUE'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  grotesque. 

GROUND,  71.  [Sax.  grund ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  grand; 
D.  grand;  Russ.  grunt.  This  word  maybe  the  Ir. 
grian,  ground,  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake,  from  grcan, 
W.  graean,  gravel.  [See  Grain.]  It  seems,  primari- 
ly, to  denote  the  gravelly  bottom  of  a  river  or  lake, 
or  of  the  sea,  which  shows  the  appropriate  sense  of 
the  verb  to  ground,  as  used  by  seamen.] 

The  surface  of  land  or  upper  part  of  the  earth, 
without  reference  to  the  materials  which  compose  it. 
We  apply  ground  to  soil,  sand,  or  gravel,  indifferent- 
ly, but  never  apply  it  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth 
or  globe, nor  to  any  portion  of  it  when  removed.  We 
never  say  a  shovel  full  or  a  load  of  ground.  We  say 
under  ground,  but  not  under  earth;  and  we  speak  of 
the  globe  as  divided  into  land  and  water,  not  into 
ground  and  water.  Yet  ground,  earth,  and  land,  are 
often  used  synonymously.  We  say,  the  produce  or 
fruits  of  the  ground,  of  the  earth,  or  of  land.  The 
water  overflows  the  low  ground,  or  the  loio  land. 

n  to  till  tl: 


There  was  not  a 
The  ground  shall 
The  fire  ran  alou 


ounri.  —  Gen. 
lease. —Zcch.  viii. 
ound.  —  Exod.  ix. 


2.  Region  ;  territory  ;•  as,  Egyptian  ground  ;  Brit- 
ish ground ;  heavenly  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land  ;  estate  ;  possession 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbor's  grounds.       Dryden. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  floor  or  pavement. 

Dagon  had  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground.  —  1  Sam.  v. 

5.  Foundation  ;  that  which  supports  any  thing. 
This  argument  stands  on  defensible  ground.    Hence, 

6.  Fundamental  cause  ;  primary  reason,  or  origi- 
nal principle.  He  state  I  the  grounds  of  his  complaint. 

Making  happiness  the  grouml  of  his  unhappiness.     Sidney. 

7.  First  principles;  as,,  the  grounds  of  religion. 

Milton. 

8.  In  painting,  that  which  is  first  put  on  ;  the  sur- 
face on  which  a  figure  or  object  is  represented  ;  that 
surface  or  substance  which  retains  the  original  color, 
and  to  which  the  other  colors  are  applied  to  make 
the  representation  ;  as,  crimson  on  a  white  ground. 

Encyc. 

9.  In  manufactures,  the  principal  color,  to  which 
others  are  considered  as  ornamental.         Hakewill. 

10.  Grounds  ;  plural,  the  bottom  of  liquors  ;  dregs  ; 
lees ;  feces ;  as,  coffee  grounds ;  the  grounds  of 
strong  beer. 

The  term  grounds  is  also  used  in  architecture,  to  de- 
note pieces  of  wo.  d,  flush  with  the  plastering,  to 
which  moldings,  &c.,  are  attached.  Brande. 

11.  The  plain  song;  the  tune  on  which  descants 
are  raised. 

On  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant.  Shale. 

12.  In  etching,  a  gummous  composition  spread  over 
the  surface  i  f  the  metal  to  be  itched,  to  prevent  the 
nitric  acid  from  eating,  except  where  the  ground  is 
opened  with  the  point  tif  a  needle.  Encyc. 

13.  Field  or  place  of  action.  He  fought  with  fury, 
and  would  not  quit  the  ground. 

14.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a  composition  in 
which  the  base,  consistingof  a  few  bars  of  independ- 
ent notes,  is  continually  repeated  to  a  continually 
varying  melody.  Busby. 

15. -The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off.     [Obs.]         Shale. 

10.  Formerly,  the  pit  of  a  playhouse.      B.Jonson. 

To  gain  ground ;  to  advance  •  to  proceed  forward 
in  conflict ;  as,  an  army  in  battle  gains  ground. 
Hence,  to  obtain  an  advantage  ;  to  have  some  suc- 
cess ;  as,  the  army  gains  ground  on  the  enemy. 
Hence, 

2.  To  gain  credit ;  to  prevail ;  to  become  more  gen- 
eral or  extensive  ;  as,  the  opinion  gains  ground. 

To  lose  ground  ;  to  retire  ;  to  retreat  j  to  withdraw 
from  the  position  taken.  Hence,  to  lose  advantage. 
Hence, 

2.  To  lose  credit;  to  decline ;  to  become  less  in 
force  or  extent. 

To  give  ground;  to  recede  ;  to  yield  advantage. 

To  get  ground,  and  to  gather  ground,  are  seldom 
used. 


GROUND,  v.  t.    To  lay  or  set  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  found  ;  to  fix  or  set,  as  on  a  foundation, 
cause,  reason,  or  principle  ;  as,  arguments  grounded 
on  reason  ;  faith  grounded  on  scriptural  evidence, 

3.  To  settle  in  first  principles ;  to  fix  firmly. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  iu  love.  —  Eph.  iii. 

GROUND,  v.  i.  To  run  aground  ;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  fixed  ;  as,  the  ship  grounded  in  two  fath- 
oms of  water. 

GROUND,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Grind. 

GROUND' AGE,  7t.  A  tax  paid  by  a  ship  for  the 
ground  or  space  it  occupies  while  in  port.      Bouvicr. 

GROUND'-AN"GLING,  «.  Fishing  without  a  float, 
with  a  weight  placed  a  few  inches  from  the  hook. 

GROUND'-ASH,  n.  A  sapling  of  ash  ;  a  young  shoot 
from  the  stump  of  an  ash.  Mortimer. 

GROUND'-BAIT,  ji.  Bait  consistingof  balls  of  boiled 
barley,  &c,  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to 
collect  together  the  fish.  Walton. 

GROUND-CHER'RY,  ?i.  An  American  weed  (physcn- 
lis  viscosa)  having  an  inflated  calyx,  or  seed-pod. 

GROUND'ED,  pp.     Laid  in  the  ground  ;  run  aground 

GROUND'ED-LY,  ado.     Upon  firm  principles. 

GROUND'-FLoOR,  n.  The  first  or  lower  floor  of  a 
house.  But  the  English  call  the  second  floor  from 
the  ground  the  first  floor. 

GROUND'-FORM,  71.  In  grammar,  the  basis  of  a 
word,  to  which  the  other  parts  are  added  in  declen- 
sion or  conjugation.  It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
the  same  as  the  root.  Gibbs. 

GROUND'-HOG,  n.  [ground  and  hog.]  The  popular 
name  of  the  American  Arctomys,  or  marmot,  usually 
called,  in  New  England,  woodchuck. 

GROUND'-I-VY,  «.  A  well-known  plant,  the  GZe- 
chonia  hederucea:  called,  also,  alehoof&nd  gill. 

GROUND'LESS,  a.  Wanting  ground  or  foundation  ; 
wanting  cause  or  reason  for  support ;  as,  groundless 
fear. 

2.  Not  authorized  ;  false  :  as,  a  groundless  report 
or  assertion. 

GROUND'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  reason  or  cause  ; 
without  authority  for  support.  Boyle. 

GROUND'LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  just  cause,  rea- 
son, or  authority  for  support.  Tiltatson. 

GROUND'LING.  n.  A  fish  that  keeps  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  Shak. 

2.  Anciently,  one  who  stood  in  the  pit  of  the  thea- 
ter, which  was  literally  on  the  ground,  having  neither 
floor  nor  benches.  Toonc. 

GROUND'LY,  1W11.  Upon  principles  ;  solidly.  Ascham 
[A  had  word,  and  not  used.] 

GROUND'-NEST,  ;i.     A  nest  on  the  "round. 

GROUND'-NUT,  71.  The  fruit  of  the  Arachis  hypogaa, 
called  also  pea-nut,  a  native  of  South  America.  [See 
als.  Earth-Not.] 

2.  A  leguminous,  twining  plant,  Apios  tuberosa, 
producing  clusters  of  dark-purple  flowers,  and  having 
a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

GROUND-oAK,  n.     A  sapling  of  oak.       Mortimer. 

GROUND'-PlNE,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Teucritim 
or  germander,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  resinous 
smell.  Encyc.     Hill. 

GROUND'-PLATE,  rt.  In  architecture,  the  ground- 
plates  are  the  outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or 
near  the  ground,  framed  into  one  another  with  mor- 
tises and  tenons.  Harris. 

GROUND'-PLOT,  71.    The  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. 
2.  The  iconography  of  a  building.  Johnson. 

GROUND'-RENT,  11.  Rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
building  on  another  man's  land.  Johnson. 

GROUND  -ROOM,  71.  A  room  on  the  ground  ;  a  low- 
er room.  Toiler. 

GROUND'SEL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Senecio,  of 
several  species. 

GROUND'SEL,    I  n.      [around  and    Sax.  syll,  basis, 

GROUND'SiLL,  (  allied  probably  to  L.  sella,  that 
which  is  set.     See  Sill.] 

The  timber  of  a  building  which  lies  next  to  the 
ground,  commonly  called  a  sill. 

GROUND'-SWELL,  n.  A  swell  and  heaving  of  the 
sea,  with  great  power  from  beneath,  while  the  sur- 
face is  not  agitated  by  any  existing  tempest. 

GROUND'-TACK-LE,  (-tak-1,)  n.  In  ships,  a  general 
term  for  every  thing  necessary  to  secure  a  vessel  at 
anchor.  7'otten. 

GROUND'-WORK,  71.  The  work  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  support  of  any  tiling  ;  the  basis  ;  the 
fundamentals. 

2.  The  ground  ;  that  to  which  the  rest  are  addition- 
al. Dryden. 

3.  First  principle  ;  original  reason.  Dryden. 
GROUP,  n.     [It.  groppo,  a  knot,  a  bunch  ;  Fr.  groupe; 

Sp.  grupo.     It  is  radically  the  same  word  as  croup, 
crupper,  rump  ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape.] 

1.  A  cluster,  crowd,  or  throng  ;  an  assemblage, 
either  of  persons  or  things ;  a  number  collected  with- 
out any  regular  form  or  arrangement ;  as,  a  z~oup  of 
men  or  of  trees  ;  a  group  of  isles. 

2.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  an  assemblage  of  two 
or  more  figures  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things,  which 
have  some  relation  to  each  otnei. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. — 
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GRO 

GROUP,  o.  t.     [Fr.  grouper.] 

To  form  a  group;  to  bring  or  place  together  in  a 
cluster  or  krlut ;  to  form  an  assemblage. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  ami  disposing,  or,  as  the  painters 
term  il,  in  grouping  such  a  multitude  01  duTcronl  objects. 

Prior. 

GROUP'ED,  (groopt,)  pp.  or  a.    Formed  or  placed  in  a 

crowd> 
GROUP'ING,  ppr.    Bringing  together  in  a  cluster  or 

a-semblage. 
GROUP'ING,  n.    The  art  of  composing  or  combining 

the  objects  of  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture.     Cyc. 

O       3  3 

GROUSE,  (grous,)  n. *  [Pers.  fj^^i.  klwros,   gros, 

a  cock.] 

A  heath-cock,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Telrao.  The  name  is  given  to  several  species, 
highly  prized  for  food,  such  as  the  black  game,  the 
red  game,  the  ptarmigan,  the  ruffed  grouse,  &C. 

GROUSE,  to.  i.     To  seek  or  shoot  grouse. 

GKOUS'ING,  ppr.     Shooting  grouse. 

GROUT,  a.     [Sax.  grul.     See  Groat.] 

1.  Coarse  meal  ;  pollard. 

2.  A  kind  of  wild  apple.  Johnson. 

3.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar,  used  for  pouring  into  the 
joints  of  masonry  and  brick-work.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  liner  material,  used  in  finishing  the  best 
ceilings.  Owilt.     Brandt. 

4.  Lees  ;  that  which  purges  off.  Warner. 

5.  Wort  of  the  last  running.  Holloway. 
GROUT'ING,  il     The  process  of  filling  in  or  finishing 

with  grout.  Gwdt. 

2.  The  grout  thus  filled  in. 

GROUT'NOL.     See  Growthead. 

GROVE,  it.  [Sax.  graf,  grof,  a  grave,  a  cave,  a  grove ; 
Goth,  groba;  from  cutting  an  avenue,  or  from  the  re- 
semblance of  an  avenue  to  a  channel.] 

1.  In  gardening,  a  small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  grove  is  either  open  or  close  ; 
open  when  consisting  of  large  trees  whose  branches 
shade  the  ground  below  ;  close  when  consisting  of 
trees  and  underwood,  which  defend  the  avenues  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  violent  winds.     Encyc. 

2.  A  wood  of  small  extent.  In  America,  the  word 
is  applied  to  a  wood  of  natural  growth  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  to  planted  trees  in  a  garden ;  but  only  to  a 
wood  of  small  extent,  and  not  to  a  forest. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  wood,  or  trees  in  a 
wood. 

Tall  groves  ol  masts  arose  in  beauteous  pride.  Trumbull. 

GROV'KL,  (grov'l,)  v.  i.  [Ice.gruva;  Chaucer, groff, 
Hat  on  the  ground  or  face ;  Scot,  on  groufe ;  allied  to 
grope,  which  see.] 

1.  To  creep  on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to  the 
ground  ;  to  lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  body  pros- 
trate on  the  earth  ;  to  act  in  a  prostrate  posture. 

Gaze  on  and  grovel  on  thy  face.  Shale. 

To  creep  and  grotiel  on  die  ground.  Mtilon. 

2.  To  be  low  or  mean  ;  as,  groveling  sense  ;  grovel- 
ing thoughts,  Drydcn.     Addison. 

GRO  V  El.  ER,  n.  One  who  grovels  ;  an  abject  wretch. 

BROV'EL-ING,  ppr.  Creeping  ;  mewing  on  the  ground. 
2.  a.     Mean  ;  without  dignity  or  elevation. 

GRoV'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  frove  ;  frequenting  groves. 

GRcW,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Grew  ;  pp.  Grown.  [Sax.  inrowan  ; 
D.  groeyen  ;  Dan.  grocr;  Sw.  grv,  a  contracted  word  ; 
W.  crotiaic,  crytha,  to  grow,  to  swell.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  sain:?  word  as  L.  crcsco,  Russ.  rastu,  rostu,  a 
dialectical  variation  of  crodh  or  grodli.  The  French 
crottre,  and  Eng.  increase,  retain  the  final  conso- 
nant.] 

1.  To  enlarge  in  bulk  or  stature,  by  a  natural,  im- 
perceptible addition  of  matter,  through  ducts  and  se- 
creting organs,  as  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  to 
vegetate  as  plants,  or  to  be  augmented  by  natural 
process,  as  animals.  Thus,  a  plant  grows  from  a 
seed  to  a  shrub  or  tree,  and  a  human  being  grows 
from  a  fetus  to  a  man. 

lie  causeth  the  grass  to  g row  for  cattle.  —  Ps.  civ. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  as,  wheat  grows 
in  must  parts  of  the  world  ;  rice  grows  only  in  warm 
climates. 

3.  To  increase  ,  to  be  augmented  ;  to  wax  ;  as,  a 
body  grows  larger  by  inflation  or  distention  ;  intem- 
perance is  a  growing  evil. 

4.  To  advance  ;  to  improve  ;  to  make  progress  ;  as, 
to  grow  in  grace,  in  knowledge,  in  piety.  The  young 
man  is  growing  in  reputation. 

5.  To  advance ;  to  extend.  His  reputation  is  grow- 
ing- 

G.  To  come  by  degrees  ;  to  become  ;  to  reach  any 
state  ;  is,  he  grows  more  skillful,  or  more  prudent. 
Let  not  vice  grow  to  a  habit,  or  into  a  habit. 

7.  To  come  forward  ;  to  advance.  [JVot  much  used.] 

Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolles. 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another;  to 
become  ;  as,  to  grow  pale  ;  to  grow  poor  ;  to  grow 
rich. 

9.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  cause  or  reason.  Lax 
morals  may  grow  from  errors  in  opinion. 
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10.  To  accrue  ;  to  come. 

Why  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings  ?  —  Ezra  iv. 

11.  To  swell ;  to  increase  ;  as,  the  wind  grew  to  a 
tempest. 

To  grow  out  of;  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the 
soil,  or  as  a  branch  from  the  main  stem. 

These  wars  have  grown  out  of  commercial  considerations. 

Federalist,  Hamilton. 
To  grow  up ;  to  arrive  at  manhood,  or  to  advance 
to  f'tll  stature  or  maturity. 

To  grow  up  ;  1  to  close  and  adhere  ;  to  become 

To  grow  together  ;  \  united  by  growth,  as  flesh  or 
the  bark  of  a  tree  severed. 

Grow  signifies,  properly,  to  shoot  out,  to  enlarge  ; 
but  it  is  often  used  to  denote  a  passing  from  one  state 
to  another,  and  from  greater  to  less. 

Marriages  grow  less  frequent.  Paley. 

[To  grow  less  j  is  an  abuse  of  this  word  ;  the  phrase 
should  be,  to  become  less.] 
GROW,  to.  t.t  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  produce  ;  to  raise  ; 
as,  a  farmer  grows  large  quantities  of  wheal.     [This 
is  a  modern,  agricultural  use  of  grow,  but  prevalent 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  use  begins  to  be 
imitated  in  America.     Until  within  a  few  years,  we 
never  heard  grow  used  as  a  transitive  verb  in  New 
England,  and  the  ear  revolts  at  the  practice.] 
GROWER,    n.      One   who   grows  ;    that   which  in- 
creases. 
2.  In  English  use,  one  who  raises  or  produces. 
GROWING,  ppr.  or  a.     Increasing  ;  advancing  in  size 
or  extent;  becoming;  accruing;  swelling;  thriving. 
GROWL,  to.  i.  [Gr.  ymi\\n,  a  grunting ;  Flemish,  grol- 
len.  Junius.     D.  hrollen,  to  caterwaul.] 

To  murmur  or  snarl,  as  a  dog  ;  to  utter  an  angry, 
grumbling  sound.  Guy. 

GROWL,  v.  t.     To  express  by  growling.       Thomson. 
GROWL,  7t.    The  murmur  of  a  cross  dog. 
GROWL'ER,  n.     A  snarling  cur;  a  grumbler. 
GROWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Grumbling  ;  snarling. 
GROVVL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  grumbling  or  snarling. 
GROWL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  grumbling  manner. 
GROWN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Grow.     Advanced;  increased 
in  growth. 

2.  Having  arrived  at  full  size  or  stature ;  as,  a 
grown  woman.  Locke. 

Grown  over  ;  covered  by  the  growth  of  any  thing; 
GROWSE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  agrisan.]  [overgrown. 

To  shiver  ;  to  have  chills.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

GROWTH,  n.  The  gradual  increase  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  ;  the  process  of  springing  from  a 
germ,  seed,  or  root,  and  proceeding  to  full  size,  by 
the  addition  of  matter,  through  ducts  and  secretory 
vessels.  In  plants,  vegetation.  We  speak  of  slow 
growth,  and  rapid  growth;  of  early  growth,  late 
growth,  and  full  growth. 

2.  Product ,  produce  ;  that  which  has  grown  ;  as, 
a  fine  growth  of  wood. 

3.  Production  ;  any  thing  produced  ;  as,  a  poem  of 
English  growth.  Drydcn. 

4.  Increase  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 

Johnson. 

5.  Increase  in  extent  or  prevalence ;  as,  the  growth 
of  trade  ;  the  growth  of  vice. 

6.  Advancement;  progress;  improvement;  as, 
growth  in  grace  or  pietv. 

GRoWT'HEAD,  (  n.     [Probably  gross,  or  great-head.] 

GROWT'NOL,     (      A  kind  of  "fish.  Ainsworth. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  lubber.     [  Obs.]  Tusser. 

GRUB,  v.  i.  [Goth,  graban.  See  Grave.  The' prima- 
ry sense  is  probably  to  rub,  to  rake,  scrape,  or  scratch, 
as  wild  animals  dig  by  scratching.  Russ.  grcbu,  to 
rake,  to  row  ;  greben,  a  comb  ;  grab,  a  grave  ;  grob- 
lia,  a  ditch.] 

To  dig  ;  to  be  occupied  in  digging. 

GRUB, «.  t.  To  dig;  mostly  followed  by  up.  To  grub 
up,  is  to  dig  up  by  the  roots  with  an  instrument;  to 
root  out  by  digging,  or  throwing  out  the  soil  ;  as,  to 
grub  up  trees,  rushes,  or  sedge. 

GRUB,  n.  [from  the  verb.]  A  name  given  to  any 
fleshy,  dingy-colored  larva,  whether  proceeding  from 
the  eggs  of  a  beetle,  moth,  or  other  insect.  It  has 
sometimes  been  confined  to  the  larva;  of  beetles  and 
weevils.  Partington. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf,  in  contempt. 

Carcw. 

GRUB'-AX,  it.    A  tool  used  in  grubbing  up  roots,  &x. 

GRUB'BER,  n.     One  who  grubs. 

2.  An  instrument  for  digging  up  the  roots  of 
trees,  &c. 

GRUB'BING,  ppr.     Digging  up  by  the  roots. 

GRUB'BING,  il.  Operation  of  digging  upshrubs,  &c, 
by  the  roots. 

GRUB'BING-HOE,  it.  An  instrument  for  digging  up 
trees,  shrubs,  fee.,  by  the  roots  ;  a  mattock  ;  called 
also  a  grub-ax. 

GRUB'BLE,  to.  i.      [G.  grubeln.     See  Grovel    and 
Gr\rrle.] 
To  feel  in  the  dark  ;  to  grovel.     [Rare.]  Drydcn.     ' 

GRUB'STREET,  71.  or  a.  Originally,  the  name  of  a 
street  near  Moorfields,  in  London,  much  inhabited  by 
mean  writers  ;  hence  applied  to  mean  writings  ;  as, 
a  Grulistrect  poem.  Johnson. 

[The  street  is  now  called  Milton  street.     Smart.] 
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GRUDGE,  v.  t.  [W.  gnog,  a  broken,  rumbling  noise  ; 
grwgae,  a  murmur,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  murmur; 
grwgueu,  to  grumble  ;  from  the  root  of  rhwciixw,  to 
grunt,  or  grumble  ;  rhwf,  a  grunt,  what  is  rough  ; 
L.  rugio;  Scot,  gruch,  to  grudge,  to  repine;  Gr. 
ypv^oi.  We  see  the  primary  sense  is,  to  grumble, 
and  this  from  the  rout  of  rough.] 

1.  To  be  discontented  at  another's  enjoyments  or 
advantages  ;  to  envy  one  the  possession  or  happiness 
which  we  desire  for  ourselves. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  ofT  my  train.  Sfuik. 

I  have  often  heard  the  Presbyterians  say,  tliey  did  not  grwlee  us 
our  employments.  Swift. 

It  is  followed  by  two  objects,  but  probably  by  el- 
lipsis ;  as,  grudge  us,  for  grudge  to  us. 

2.  To  give  or  take  unwillingly. 

Nor  grudge  my  cold  embraces  in  the  grave.  Dryrlen. 

They  have   grudged   those    contributions,  which  have  set  our 

country  at  die  head  of  all  the  governments  oi  Europe. 

Adikson. 

GRUDGE,  to.  i.  To  murmur  ;  to  repine  ;  to  complain  ; 
as,  to  grudge  or  complain  of  injustice.  Hooker. 

2.  To  be"  unwilling  or  reluctant.  Grudge  not  to 
serve  your  country. 

3.  To  be  envious. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another.  — James  v. 

4.  To  v,  ish  in  secret.     [jYot  used,  nor  proper.] 

5.  To  feel  compunction  ;  to  grieve.     [Not  in  use.] 
GRUDGE,  «.+  Sullen  malice,  or  malevolence  ;  ill-will  ; 

secret  enmity  ;  hatred  ;  as,  an  old  grudge. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  benefit. 

3.  Remorse  of  conscience.     [06s.] 
GRUDG'EOjN'S,  (gruilj'unz,)  11.  pi.  Coarse  meal.    [JVot 

in  use.]  Beaum.  S;  El. 

GRUDG'ER,  71.     One  that  grudges  ;  a  niurmurer. 
GRUDG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Envying  ;  being  uneasy  at 

another's  possession  of  something  which  we  have  a 

desire  to  possess. 
GRUDG'ING,   il      Uneasiness   at  the  possession   of 

something  by  another. 

2.  Reluctance  ;  also,  a  secret  wish  or  desire. 

Drydcn. 

He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave.     [  Obs.]  Dryden. 

3.  A  symptom  of  disease.     [Not  in  use.]     Jackson. 
GRUDG'ING-LY,  adv.     Unwillingly;  with  reluctance 

or  discontent ;  as,  to  give  grudgingly. 
GRU'EL,  11.     [Fr.  gruau  ;  W.  gruuL] 

A  kind  of  light  food  made  by  boiling  meal  in  wa- 
ter, it  is  usually  made  of  the  meal  of  oats  or  maize. 
GRUFF,  0.     [D.  'grof;  G.  grab  ;  Dan.gi.w  ;  Sw.  grof; 
W.  grof,  a  griffin,  one  fierce  and  'hold.  | 

Of  a  rough  or  stem  manner,  voice,  or  counte- 
nance ;  sour  ;   surly  ;  severe  ;  rugged  ;  harsh. 

Addison. 
GRUFF'LY,    adv.       Roughly ;     sternly  ;     ruggedly  ; 
harshly. 

And  grujjly  looked  the  god.  Dryden. 

GRUFF'NESS,   11.      Roughness  of   countenance,   of 

manner,  or  voice  ;  sternness. 
GRUM,  a.     [Dan.  grum,  cruel,  fierce,  peevish;    Sw. 
grym,   id. ;     Dan.  gremmer,  to   mourn ;    W.  grwni, 
growling,  surly  ;  grymian,  to  grumble.] 

1.  Morose;  severe  of  countenance  ;  sour;  surly 

Arbu'hnot. 

2.  Low  ;  deep  in  the  throat ;    guttural ;  rumbling 
as,  a  gram  voice. 

GRUM'BLE,  «.  i.  [D.  grommelen,  grommen ;  Sax 
grttmctan  ;  Oan.  gremmer  ;  Fr.  grommeltr  ;  W.  grymi- 
al,  to  grumble  ;  Russ.  grom,  a  loud  noise,  thunder  ; 
grcuilyu,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  thunder  ;  Arm. 
grommdlat;  Ir.  cruint,  thunder;  probably  from  the 
root  of  rumble;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  oyi, to  roar,  murmur, 
thunder  ;  Sax.  rcomian,  rhemman,  to  scream.  Class 
Rm,  No.  11,  13.] 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  utter  a  low 
voice  by  way  of  complaint. 

L'Avare,  not  using  half  his  store, 

Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  growl ;  to  snarl  ;  as,  a  lion  grumbling  over 
his  prey. 

3  To  rumble  ;  to  roar ;  to  make  a  harsh  and  heavy 
sounu  ;  as,  grumbling  thunder;  a  grumoung  storm. 
[In  this  sense,  Rumble  is  generally  used.] 

GRUM'BLER,  it.  One  who  grumbles  or  murmurs; 
one  who  complains ;  a  discontented  man.       Swift 

GRUM'BLING,  ;i/ir.  or  a.  Murmuring  through  discon- 
tent ;  rumbling;  growling. 

GRUM'BLING,  il  A  murmuring  through  discontent ; 
a  rumbling. 

GRUM'BLING-LY,  adv.  With  grumbling,  or  com- 
plaint. 

GROME,  71.  [Tr.grumcau;  L.  grumus;  It.  and  Sp. 
grumo.  ] 

A  thick,  viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of 
blood,  &c. 

GRUM'LY,  aiito.  Morosely;  with  a  sullen  counte- 
nance. 

GRU'MOUS,  a.     Thick  ;  concreted  ;  clotted  ;  as,  gru- 
mous  blood. 
2.  In  botany,  in  the  form  of  little  clustered  grains. 

Lindlcy. 
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GRO'MOUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  clotted  or 
concreted.  Wiseman. 

GRi'J!I"Y,  o.  Surly;  dissatisfied.  [Local  in  Eng- 
land.] Forby. 

GRUND'SEL.     See  Groundsel.  Milton. 

GRUNT,  v.  i.  [Dan.  grynter ;  G.  grunzcn  ;  Sax.  grit- 
nan;  Fr.  grogner ;  Arm.  grondal ;  L.  grmtnio;  Sp. 
grunir  ;   It.  grugnire.     See  Heb.  Ch.  Sam.  p">,  Ar. 


•    ,  ranna,  to  cry  out,  to  murmur.   Class  En,  No.  4.] 

To  murmur  like  a  hog ;  to  utter  a  short  groan,  or  a 

deep,  guttural  sound.  Sioift.     Shak. 

GRUNT,  n.     A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 
GRUNT'ER,  n.     One  that  grunts.  [pryden. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  gurnard  kind,  so  called  from  the 

peculiar  noise  which  it  makes.         Vict.  Nat.  Hist. 
GRUNT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  the  murmuring  or 

guttural  sound  of  swine  or  other  animals. 
GRUNT'iNG,  ?!.     The  guttural  sound  of  swine  and 

other  animals. 
GRUNT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  grunting  or  murmurs. 
GRUNT'LE,  v.  i.     To  grunt.     [Not  much  used.] 
GRUNT'LIN.G,  ?!.     A  young  hog. 
GRUTOH,  for  Grudge,  is  now  vulgar,  and  not  to  be 
GRY,  n.     [Gx.ypv.]  [used. 

1.  A  measure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line.  Locke.. 

2.  Any  thing  verv  small,  or  of  little  value.  [Rare.] 
GRYPH'ITE,  n.     [L.  gryphites  ;  Gr.  ypv-oi,  hooked. 

Crowstone,  an  oblong  fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the 
head,  and  wider  toward  the  extremity,  where  it  ends 
in  a  circular  limb  ;  the  head  or  beak  is  very  hooked. 

GUA-CHA'RO-BTRD,  n.  A  nocturnal  bird  of  South 
America,  of  the  genus  Steatornis.  It  feeds  on  hard 
fruits,  and  is  valued  for  its  fat.  Humboldt. 

GUa'1A-€UM,  (gwa'ya-kum,)  n.  Thename  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  and  also  of  the  resin  of  the  species  G.  offici- 
nale, popularly  called  Lignum  vikt,  or  pox  wood;  a  tree 
produced  in  tile  warm  climates  of  America.  The 
wood  is  very  hard,  ponderous,  and  resinous.  The 
resin  of  this  tree,  sometimes  called  guiac,  is  of  a 
greenish  cast,  and  much  used  in  medicine.    Encyc. 

GUa'NA,  u.  A  species  of  lizard,  found  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  America. 

GUA- NA'OO,  ?i.  The  Auchenia  Huanaca,  a  species 
of  tl'e  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  to  which  the  la- 
ma belongs.  It  inhabits  the  Andes,  and  is  domesti- 
cated.    It  is  allied  to  the  camel. 

GUA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Yielding  guano.  Ure. 

GUa'NO,  n.  A  substance  found  on  some  parts  of  the 
South  American  and  African  coasts,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  sea-fowls,  and  composed  chiefly  of  their 
excrement ;  used  as  a  manure.  Urc. 

GUA'RA,  7i.  A  bird  of  Brazil,  the  Tantalus  ruber, 
about  the  size  of  a  spoonbill.  When  first  hatched, 
it  is  black  ;  it  afterward  changes  to  gray,  and  then 
to  vivid  red.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist. 

GUAR-AN-TEE',  (gar-an-tee',)  n.  [Er!  garant;  Sp. 
garantia  ;  Arm.  goarand.  ;  [r.  barranta  ;  W.  gicurant.] 

1.  An  undertaking  or  engagement,  by  a  third  per- 
son or  party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  shall  be 
observed  by  the  contracting  parties  or  by  one  of  them  ; 
an  undertaking  that  the  engagement  or  promise  of 
another  shall  be  performed.  We  say,  a  clause  of 
guarantee  in  a  treaty.  Hamilton. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  the  stipulations 
of  anotber  performed.  [Guarantee  is  becoming  the 
prevalent  spelling.] 

GUAR-AN-TEE',  (gar-an-tee',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  garantir  ; 
It.  guarentire;  Arm.  goaronti;  W.  gwaranUt,  from 
gwar,  secure,  smooth,  or  rather  from  gwara,  to  fend, 
to  fence,  the  root  of  guard,  that  is,  to  drive  off,  to 
hold  off,  to  stop;  D.  loaarcn,  to  preserve,  to  indem- 
nify; Sax.  werian,  to  defend  ;  Eng.  to  ward;  allied 
to  warren,  &x.     See  Warrant.] 

1.  To  warrant ;  to  make  sure  ;  to  undertake  or  en- 
gage that  another  person  shall  perform  what  he  has 
stipulated  ;  to  oblige  one's  self  to  see  that  anotber's 
engagements  are  performed  ;  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of ;  as,  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  a  treaty. 

Madison.     Hamilton. 

2.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events, 
as  claims,  rights,  or  possessions.  [Thus,  in  the 
treaty  of  1778,  France  guaranteed  to  the  United 
States  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence, 
and  their  possessions  ;  and  the  United  States  guar- 
anteed to  France  its  possessions  in  America. 

The  United  Stales  shall  guarantee  to  every  Seite  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government.    Const,  of  United  States. 

3.  To  indemnify  ;  to  save  harmless.  [See  Guar- 
anty.] 

S='|^    warranted. 

GUAR-AN-TEE'ING,  ppr.     Warranting. 

GUAR'AN-TOR,  (gar'an-tor,)  71.  A  warrantor;  one 
who  engages  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of  another 
are  performed  ;  also,  one  who  engages  to  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUAR'AN-TY,  (gar'an-ty,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  garantir.]  To 
warrant ;  to  make  sure  ;  to  undertake  or  engage  that 
another  person  shall  perform  what  he  has  stipulated. 

2.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events. 

3.  To  indemnify  ;  to  save  harmless. 


GUAR'AN-TY,  (gar'an-ty,)  71.  [Fr.  garant:  Sp.  ga- 
rantia.] An  undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
person  or  party,  that  the  stipulations  of  covenant 
shall  be  observed  by  the  contracting  parties  or  by  one 
of  them. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  the  stipulations 
of  anotber  performed.     [Written  also  Guarantee.] 

GUARD,  (gird,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  garden- ;  Sp.  and  Port,  guar- 
dar;  It.  guardare,  to  keep,  preserve,  defend  ;  also,  to 
look,  to  behold  ;  Basque,  gordi;  W.  gwara,  to  fend 
or  guard,  to  fence,  to  play.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strike,  strike  back,  repel,  beat  down,  or  to  turn  back 
or  stop ;  hence,  to  keep  or  defend,  as  by  repelling 
assault  or  danger.  The  sense  of  seeing,  looking,  is 
secondary,  from  the  sense  of  guarding,  and  we  re- 
tain a  similar  application  of  the  root  of  this  word  in 
beware  ;  or  it  is  from  (he  sense  of  reaching,  or  cast- 
ing the  eye,  or  from  turning  the  head.  This  is  the 
English  to  ward.  In  W.,  gwar  is  s&Mire,  mild,  pla- 
cid, that  is,  set,  fixed,  held.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to 
G.  waltr,  true,  L.  vcrus ;  loahren,  to  keep,  to  last,  to. 
hold  out;  betoahrc.n,  to  keep  or  preserve;  bewahren, 
to  verify,  to  confirm  ;  D.  waar,  true  ;  waaren,  to  keep, 
preserve,  indemnify  ;  waarande,  a  warren,  and  guar- 
antee ;  waarison,  a  garrison;  Dan.  vaer,  wary,  vigi- 
lant, watching  ;  Eng.  7ra?-<:,  aware  ;  Dan.  vmrger,  to 
guard,  defend,  maintain;  vare,  a  guard,  or  watch, 
wares,  merchandise  ;  rarer,  to  keep,  last,  endure  ; 
Sw.  vara,  to  watch,  and  to  be,  to  exist ;  Dan.  vxrer, 
to  be ;  Sax.  warian,  werian,  to  guard,  to  defend,  to  be 
wary.  The  sense  of  existing  implies  extension  or 
continuance.     See  Regard  and  Reward.] 

1.  To  secure  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack  ;  to  pro- 
tect ;  to  defend  ;  to  keep  in  safety.  We  guard  a  city 
by  walls  and  forts;  a  harbor  is  guarded  by  ships, 
booms,  or  batteries  ;  innocence  should  be  guarded  by 
prudence  and  piety  ;  let  observation  and  experience 
guard  us  against  temptations  to  vice. 

2.  To  secure  against  objections  or  the  attacks  of 
malevolence. 

Homer  lias  guarded  evrry  circumstance  with  caution.     Broome. 

3.  To  accompany  and  protect ;  to  accompany  for 
protection  ;  as,  to  guard  a  general  on  a  journey  ;  to 
guard  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

4.  To  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornaments.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

5.  To  gird  ;  to  fasten  by  binding.  B.  Janson. 
GUARD,  v.  1.     To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or  defense  ; 

to  be  cautious  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  defense  or  safety. 
Guard  against  mistakes,  or  against  temptations. 
GUARD, n.    [Fr. garde;  Sp.guarda;  It. guardia;  Eng. 
ward.] 

1.  Defense  ;  preservation  or  security  against  in- 
jury, loss,  or  attack. 

2.  That  which  secures  against  attack  or  injury ; 
that  which  defends.  Modesty  is  the  guard  of  inno- 
cence. 

3.  A  man  or  body  of  men  occupied  in  preserving  a 
person  or  place  from  attack  or  injury  ;  he  or  they 
whose  business  is  to  defend,  or  to  prevent  attack  or 
surprise.  Kings  have  their  guards  to  secure  their 
persons.  Joseph  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  captain  of 
Pharaoh's  guard. 

4.  A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance ;  or  the  act  of 
observing  what  passes,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise 
or  attack  ;  care  ;  attention  ;  watch  ;  heed.  Be  on 
your  guard-';  temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard. 

5.  That  which  secures  against  objections  or  cen- 
sure ;  caution  of  expression. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards  and  re- 
strictions as  I.  Alterbury. 

6.  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  which  protects  the 

7.  In  fencing,  a  posture  of  defense.  [hand. 

8.  An  ornamental  lace,  hem,  or  border.     [Ota\] 
Advanced  guard;  I'm    military    affairs,   a  body    of 
Van  guard ;  j      troops,   either  horse  or  foot, 

that  march  before  an  army  or  division,  to  prevent 
surprise,  or  give  notice  of  danger. 

Rear  guard ;  a  body  of  troops  that  march  in  the 
rear  of  an  army  or  tlivision,  for  its  protection. 

Life  giuird  ;  a  body  of  select  troops,  whose  duty  is 
to  defend  the  person  of  a  prince  or  other  officer. 

The  guards  of  a  steamboat  are  a  widening  of  the 
deck  by  a  framework  of  strong  timbers,  which  curve 
out  on  each  side  to  the  water-wheel,  and  protect  it 
and  the  shaft  against  collision  with  wharfs  and  other 
boats. 

GUARD'-BoAT,  77.  A  boat  appointed  to  row  the 
rounds  among  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor,  to  observe 
that  their  officers  keep  a  gootl  look-out.   Mar.  Diet. 

GUARD'-CHXM-BER,7i.    Aguard-room.    1  Kinzs  xiv. 

GUARD'-ROOM,  71.  A  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  guards. 

GUARD'-SHIP,  71.  A  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor  or  river,  and 
also,  in   the  English  service,  to  receive  impressed 

,  seamen. 

GUARD'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  protected. 

GUARD' AGE,  n.     Wardship.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

GUARD'ANT,  a.     Acting  as  guardian.     [Obs.] 

2.  In  heraldry,  having  the  face  turned  toward  the 
spectator. 

GUARD'ANT,  71.     A  guardian.  Shak. 


GUARD'ED,  pp.  Defended;  protected;  accompanied 
by  a  guard  ;  provided  with  means  of  defense. 

2.  o.  Cautious ;  circumspect.  He  was  guarded  in 
his  expressions. 

3.  Framed  or  uttered  with  caution ;  as,  his  expres- 
sions were  guarded. 

GUARD'ED-LV,  adv.    With  circumspection. 
GUARD'ED-NESS,  n.     Caution;  circumspection. 
GUA  RD'ER,  71.     One  that  guards. 
GUARD'FIjL,  a.     Wary  ;  cautious. 
GUARD'I-AN,   71.      [from   guurd  ;    Fr.   gardien ;    Sp. 
guardian.] 

1.  A  warden  ;  one  who  guards,  preserves,  or  se- 
cures ;  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  committed  for 
preservation  from  injury. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  and  education  of  an  otphan  who 
is  a  minor,  or  of  any  person  who  is  not  of  sufficient 
discretion  to  manage  his  own  concerns.  The  person 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  guardian  is  called  his  ward. 

Guardian  of  the  spiritualities ;  the  person  to  whom 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  diocese  is  intrusted, 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

GUAliD'I-AN,  a.  Protecting;  performing  the  office 
of  a  protector  ;  as,  a  guardian  angel  ;  miardian  care. 

GUARD'I-AN-ESS,  71.  A  female  guardian.  [Not  in 
use.]  Beaum.  $  Fl. 

GUARD'I-AN-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  guardian; 
protection  ;  care  ;  watch. 

GUARD'ING,  ppr.  Defending;  protecting;  securing; 
attending  for  protection. 

GUARD'LESS,  a.     Without  a  guard  or  defense. 

GUARD'SHIP,  11.     Care  ;  protection.     [Little  used.] 

GUa'RISH,  (ga'rish,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  guerir.]  [Swift. 

To  heal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

GUA'"vA-  ^.vb.'vl.,;';!.  An  American  tree,  and  if;  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Psidium.  Two  species  are  well  known, 
the  P.  pyriferum,  orwhite  guava,  and  P.  pomiferitm,  or 
red  guava.  The  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval-shaped, 
like  a  pomegranate,  which  it  resembles  in  its  astrin- 
gent quality.  The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  jelly.     Encyc 

Gu'BER-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  gubemo.] 
To  govern.     [Not  used.) 

GU-BER-Na'TION,  7i.    [L.  gubernatio.  See  Govern.] 
Government;  rule;  direction.     [Rare.]      V/alU. 

Gu'BER-NA-TIVE,  a.   .Governing.  Chaucer. 

GU-BER-NA-To'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  gubernator.] 
Pertaining  to  government,  or  to  a  governor. 
[Sometimes  used  in  Jlmcrica.] 

GUD'GEON,  (gud'jun,)  n.  *  [Fr.  gaujon.] 

1.  A  small,  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  Cypri- 
nus,  a  fish  easily  caught ;   and  hence, 

2.  A  person  easily  cheated  or  insnared.        Swift. 

3.  A  bait ;  allurement ;  something  to  be  caught  to 
a  man's  disadvantage.  Slutk. 

*  4.  An  iron  pin  on  which  a  wheel  or  shaft  of  a  ma- 
chine turns.  In  a  ship,  a  clamp  on  which  the  rudder 
turns.  Hcbcrt.     Tottcn. 

Sea-gudgeon  ;  the  black  goby  or  rock-fish. 
GUE'BER, 


GUfi'BRE, 


71.     [giaour,  infidel.] 


The  name  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  Per- 
sian fire-worshipers.  The  Qucbers  inhabit  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Persia,  are  poor,  and  miserably  oppressed 
by  their  Mohammedan  lords.  In  India,  they  are 
called  Pa  usees.  Murdoch. 

GUEL'DER-RoSE,  (gel'der-)  n.     See  Gelder-Rose. 

GUELF,     >  (gwelf,)  11.     The  Guelfi,  so  called  from  the 

GUELPH,  (  name  of  a  family,  composed  a  faction 
formerly  in  Italy,  opposed  to  the  Ghibelines.  J.  Mdams. 

GUER'DON,  (ger'don,)  ji.  [Fr.,  from  the  same  root 
as  reward,  Norm,  regdrdet] 

A  reward  ;  requital ;  recompense  ;  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Milton. 

GUER'DON,  7,..  t.     To  reward.     [06*.]      B.  Jonson. 

GUER'DON-A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  reward.    Buck. 

GUER'DON-£D,  pp.     Rewarded. 

GUER'DON-LESS,  a.     Unrecompensed.     [Obs.] 

GUER-RIL'LA,  (gwer-ril'la,)  71.  or  a.  [Sp.,  little  war.] 
A  term  applied  to  an  irregular  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  by  the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands. 
It  was  adopted  in  the  north  of  Spain  during  the  Pen- 
insular war.  The  term  is,  for  the  most  part,  used 
adjectively. 

GUESS,  (ge.s,)  v.  tt  [D.  gissen  ;  Sw.  gissa  ;  Ir.  gca- 
snm  ;  Dan.  gietter.  It  coincides  with  cast,  like  the 
Ij.  conjicio  ;  for  in  Danish,  gietter  is  to  guess,  and  gict- 
huus,  is  a  casting-house  or  foundery,  gyder,  to  pour 
out.  Hence  we  see  that  this  is  the  G.  gicsscn,  to 
pour,  cast,  or  found,  Eng.  to  gush.    In  Russ.  gadayu 

is  to  guess,  and  kidayu,  to  cast.  Ar.       v^>.  c/tazai,  to 

divine  or  guess.  Class  Gs,  No.  31.  See  also  Class 
Gd.  The  sense  is,  to  cast,  that  is,  to  throw  together 
circumstances,  or  to  cast  forward  in  mind.] 

1.  To  conjecture  ;  to  form  an  opinion  without  cer- 
tain principles  or  means  of  knowledge  ;  to  judge  at 
random,  either  of  a  present  unknown  fact  or  of  a 
future  fact. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess.  Pope. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  from  some  reasons 
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that  render  a  thing  probable,  but  fall  short  of  suf- 
ficient evidence.  From  slight  circumstances  or  oc- 
casional expressions,  we  guess  an  author's  meaning. 

3.  To  hit  upon  by  accident.  Locke. 

4.  To  suppose  ;  to  think  ;  to  be  inclined  to  believe. 


GUESS,  v.  i.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  at  random. 
We  do  not  know  which  road  to  take,  but  we  must 
guess  at  it. 

GUESS,  7i.  Conjecture;  judgment  without  any  cer- 
tain evidence  or  grounds. 

A  poet  must  confess 
His  art's  like  physic,  but  a  happy  guess.  Dryden. 

GUESS'JED,  (gest,)  pp.    Conjectured  ;  divined. 

GUESS'ER,  ».  One  who  guesses  ;  a  conjecturer;  one 
who  judges  or  gives  an  opinion  without  certain  means 
of  knowing.  Pope. 

GUESS'ING,  Kpr.  Conjecturing;  judging  without 
certain  evidence  or  grounds  of  opinion. 

GUESS'ING,  ii.     The  forming  of  conjectures. 

GUESS'ING-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  conjecture.  Shale. 

GUESS' -RQPE.     See  Guest-Rope. 

GUESS'- WORK, «.  Work  performed  at  hazard  or  by 
mere  conjecture. 

GUEST,  (gest,)  re.  [Sax.  Best:  G.  and  D.  gast ;  Dan. 
a-jfst.i  Sw.  gdst;  W.  gwl.it,  a  going  out,  a  visit,  an 
inn,  a  lodging  ;  also,  to  visit,  to  be  a  guest ;  gives,  a 
going;  Russ.  mist,  a  guest.  This  is  the  Latin  visito, 
Bag.  »mi,  with  the  Celtic  prefix.  See  Owen's  Welsh 
Dictionary.'] 

1.  A  stranger ;  one  who  comes  from  a  distance, 
and  takes  lodgings  at  a  place,  either  for  a  night  or 
for  a  longer  time.  Sidney. 

2.  A  visitor;  a  stranger  or  friend  entertained  in 
the  house  or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by  in- 
vitation or  otherwise. 

The  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
GUEST'-CHAM-BER,  n.    An  apartment  appropriated 

to  the  entertainment  of  guests.     Mark  xiv. 
GUEST'-RITE,  n.     Office  due  to  a  guest.   Chapman. 
GUEST'-RoI'E,  j  n.     A  rope  to  tow  with,  or  to  make 
GUESS'-ROl'E,  (      fast  a  boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

GUEST'WIiSE,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  guest. 
GUG'GLE.     See  Gurgle. 
GUHR,  (gur,)  n.    A  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water, 

found  in  the  cavities  or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly  white, 

but  sometimes  red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of  clay 

or  oc.her.  Nicholson.     Cleavcland. 

GUID'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  guided  or  governed  by 

conns,;!.  Sprat. 

GUID'AGE,  ».    [See  Guide.]     The  reward  given  to  a 

guide  for  services.     [Little  used.) 
GUID'ANCE,  n.     [See  Guide.]     The  act  of  guiding  ; 

direction;    government;  a  leading.     Submit  to  the 

guidance  of  age  and  wisdom. 
GUIDE,   (gidc,)    v.  t.     [Fr.  guidcr;    It.  guidare ;  Sp. 

guiar,  to  guide  ;   guia,  a  guide,   and,  in   seamen's 

language,  a  guy;   Port.  id.    See  Class  Gd,  No    17, 

53.] 

1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way ;  to  conduct  in  a 

course  or  path  ;  as,  to  guide  an  enemy  or  a  traveler, 

who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  road  or  course. 
The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment.  —  Ps.  xiv. 
■2.  To  direct ;  to  order. 

He  will  guide  his  all'airs  with  discretion.  — Ps.  cxii. 

3.  To  influence ;  to  give  direction  to.  Men  are 
guided  by  their  interest,  or  supposed  interest. 

4.  To  instruct  and  direct.  Let  parents  guide  their 
children  to  virtue,  dignity,  and  happiness. 

5.  To  direct ;  to  regulate  and  manage  ;  to  superin- 
tend 

I  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children,  and  guide 
the  house.  —  1  Tim.  v. 

GUIDE,  n.     [Fr.  guide  ;  It.  guida  ;  Sp.  guia.] 

1.  A  person  who  leads  or  directs  another  in  his 
way  or  course ;  a  conductor.  The  army  followed 
the  guide.  The  traveler  may  be  deceived  by  his 
guide. 

2.  One  who  directs  another  in  his  conduct  or  course 
of  life. 

He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death.  — Ps.  xlviii. 

3.  A  director;  a  regulator;  that  which  leads  or 
conducts.     Experience  is  one  of  our  best  guides. 

GUID'ED,  pp.     Led  ;  conducted  ;  directed  in  the  way  ; 

,  instructed  and  directed. 

GUIDE'LESS,   a.    Destitute  of  a  guide;   wanting  a 

director.  _  Dryden. 

GUtDE'-PoST,  n.    A  post  at  the  forks  of  a  road,  for 

directing  travelers  the  way. 
GUID'ER,  n.    A  guide  ;  one  wr.o  guides  or  directs. 

South. 
GUTD'ING,   ppr.     Leading;    cor ,'ucting ;    directing; 

superintending. 
CUI'DON,  (gi'don,)  n      [Fr.]     The  silk  standard  of  a 

regiment  of  dragoons,  or  light  dragoons.     It  is  broad 

at  one  extreme,  and  almost  pointed  at  the  other. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
JUILD,  (gild,)  n.     [Sax.  geld,  gield,  gild,  or  mjld;  D. 

gild;  G.  glide;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  o-eJ.il/ui,  gil- 

dun,  to  pay,  because  eacli  member  of  the  society  was 
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to  pay  something  toward  the  charge  and  support  of 
the  company.] 

In  England,  a  society,  fraternity,  or  company,  as- 
sociated'for  some  purpose,  particularly  for  carrying 
on  commerce.  The  merchant-o-'iu/fb  of  our  ancestors 
answer  to  our  modern  corporations.  They  were  li- 
censed by  the  king,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders 
of  their  own.  Coweh    Encyc. 

GUILD' A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  a  tax.  Spelman. 

GUILD'ER.     See  Gildek. 

GUILD'-HALL,  (gild'hawl,)  n.  The  hall  where  a 
guild  or  corporation  usually  assemble  ;  the  great 
court  of  judicature  in  London. 
GUILE,  (gile,)  n.  [Qu.  Old  French  guille,  or  gille.  It 
may  be  the  Celtic  form  of  Eng.  wile.  See  Ethiopic, 
Cast.  col.  533.] 

Craft;  cunning;  artifice;  duplicity;  deceit;  usu- 
ally in  a  bad  sense. 

We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 

To  wage  by  fore?  or  guile  eternal  war.  Milton. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  — John  i. 

GUILE,  v.  t.     To  disguise  craftily.     [Ois.]    Spenser. 
GUILE'FUL,  a.     Cunning  ;  crafty  ;  artful ;  wily  ;  de- 
ceitful ;  insidious  ;  as,  a  guileful  person. 

2.  Treacherous  ;  deceitful.  Sliah. 

3.  Intended  to  deceive  ;  as,  guileful  words. 
GUILE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Artfully  ;  insidiously  ;  treach- 
erously. Milton^ 

GUILE'FUL-NESS,  n.    Deceit ;  secret  treachery. 

Sherwood. 

GUILE'LESS,  a.  Free  from  guile  or  deceit ;  artless ; 
frank  ;  sincere  ;  honest. 

GUILE'LESS-LY,  adv.     Artlessly  ;  honestly. 

GUlLE'LESS-NESS,  n.  Simplicity ;  freedom  from 
guile. 

GUIL'ER,  n.  One  who  betrays  into  danger  by  insid- 
ious arts.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

GUIL'LE-MOT,  (gil'le-mot,)  ?!.*  [from  the  Welsh 
gioilamg,  whirling  about.] 

A  water-fowl,  of  the  genus  Uria,  allied  to  the  Pen- 
guins, Auks,  and  Divers.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  P.  Cijc. 

GUIL'LE-VAT,  ?i.     A  vat  for  fermenting  liquors. 

GUIL-LOCHE',  (gil-Iosh',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  architecture, 
an  ornament  in  the  form  of  two  or  more  hands  or 
strings  twisting  over  each  other  in  a  continued  se- 
ries. Gwilt. 

GUIL'LO-TINE,  (gil'lo-teen,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor.] 

An  engine  or  machine  for  beheading  persons  at  a 
stroke. 

GUIL'LO-TINE,  (gil'lo-teen,)  v.  t.  To  behead  with 
the  guillotine. 

GUIL'LO-T'IN-iSD,  pp.  Beheaded  at  a  stroke  by  a 
guillotine. 

GUIL'LO-TIN-ING,  ppr.     Beheading  by  a  guillotine. 

GU1LLS,  ft.     A  plant,  the  corn  marigold. 

GUILT,  (gilt,)  n.  [Sax.  gylt,  a  crime,  and  a  debt,  con- 
nected with  gyldan,  to  pay,  or  it  is  from  the  root  of 
D.  and  G.  schuld,  Dan.  skyld,  a  debt,  fault,  guilt.  (See 
Shall,  Should.)  If  the  word  is  from  gildaii,  gyldan, 
to  pay,  it  denotes  a  debt  contracted  by  an  offense,  a 
fine,  and  thence  came  the  present  signification.] 

1.  Criminality;  that  state  of  a  moral  agent  which 
results  from  his  actual  commission  of  a  crime  or  of- 
fense, knowing  it  to  be  a  crime,  or  violation  of  law. 
To  constitute  guilt,  there  must  be  a  moral  agent  en- 
joying freedom  of  will,  and  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  anil  a  wilful  or  intentional 
violation  of  a  known  law  or  rule  of  duty.  The  guilt 
of  a  person  exists  as  soon  as  the  crime  is  committed ; 
but  to  evince  it  to  others,  it  must  be  proved  by  con- 
fession, or  conviction  in  duo  course  of  law.  Guilt 
renders  a  person  a  debtor  to  the  law,  as  it  binds  him 
to  pay  a  penalty  in  money  or  suffering.  Guilt,  there- 
fore, implies  both  criminality  and  liableness  to  pun- 
ishment. Guilt  may  proceed  either  from  a  positive 
act,  or  breach  of  law,  or  from  voluntary  neglect  of 
known  duty. 

2.  Criminality,  in  a  political  or  civil  view  ;  expo- 
sure to  forfeiture  or  other  penalty. 

A  ship  incurs  guitl  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade.        Kent. 

3.  Crime  ;  offense.  Shak. 
GUILT'I-LIKE,  a.  Guilty.  [Not  used.]  Shak. 
GUI  LT'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  incur  guilt;  not 

innocently.  Shak. 

GUtLT'I-NESS,  n:     The  state  of  being  guilty  ;  wick- 
edness ;  criminality  ;  guilt.  Sidney. 
GUILT'LESS,  a.    Free  from  guilt,  crime,  or  offense  ; 
innocent. 

The  Lord  will  not  bold  him  guiltless,  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain.  — Ex.  xx. 

2.  Not  produced  by  the  slaughter  of  animals. 
But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side, 
A  guiltless  fe;ist  1  bring.  Goldsmith. 

GUILT'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  guilt ;  innocently. 

GUILT'LESS-NESS,  u.  Innocence;  freedom  from 
guilt  or  crime.  Sidney. 

GUIJuT'-SICK,  a.    Diseased  in  consequence  of  guilt. 

GUILT'V,  (gilt'y,)  a.     [Sax.  gyltig]  [Beaum. 

1.  Criminal ;  having  knowingly  committed  a  crime 
or  offense,  or  having  violated  a  law  by  an  overt  act 
or  by  neglect,  and  by  that  act  or  neglect  being  liable 
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to  punishment ;  not  innocent.     It  may  De  followed 
by  of;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  theft  or  arson. 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  gu'dlij  of  the  strife.  Dryden. 

2.  Wicked  ;  corrupt;  sinful ;  as,  a  guilty  world. 

3.  Conscious.  B.  Jonson. 
In  Scripture,  to  be  guilty  of  death,  is  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  deserves  death.     Malt,  xxv.i. 

To  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  crime  of  crucifying  Christ  afresh, 
and  offering  indignity  to  his  person  anil  righteous- 
ness, represented  by  the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.    1  Cor.  xi. 

GUIM'BARD,  n.   A  musical  instrument,  the  jewsharp. 

Maunder. 

GUIN'EA,  (gin'ny,)  n.  [from  Guinea,  in  Africa,  which 
abounds  with  gold.] 

Formerly,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  value 
of  twenty-one  shillings  sterling,  equal  to  $4. lib?, 
American  money. 

GUIN'EA  CORN,  n.  The  great  or  Indian  millet, 
(Sorghum  vulgarc.)  P.  Ci/c. 

GUIN'EA-DROP-PER,  n.  One  who  cheats  by  drop- 
ping guineas. 

GUIN'EA-FOWL,  )  n.    The  Numida  meleagris,  a  fowl 

GUIN'EA-IIEN,  *  |  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  a  na- 
tive of  Africa.  Tt  is  larger  than  the  common  domes- 
tic hen,  and  has  a  kind  of  colored  fleshy  horn  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  Its  color  is  a  dark  gray,  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  small,  white  spots.     Encyc. 

GUIN'EA-PEP'PER,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Ao- 
mum  or  Capsicum.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is  used 
for  pickles. 

GUIN'EA-PIG,  7i.  In  io61ogy,  a  quadruped  of  the  ge- 
nus Cavia  or  Cavy,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  white  color,  varie- 
gated with  spots  of  orange  and  black. 

GUhVI-AD.     See  Giviniad. 

GUISE,  (gize,)  n.  [Fr.  guise  ;  It.  guisa,  way,  manner  ; 
Arm.  guis,  giz;  W.  gtoez,  order,  shape;  Sax.  wise ; 
Eng.  wise ;  G.  weise:  D.  guizen,  to  beguile.] 

1.  External  appearance  ;  dress  ;  garb.  He  appeared 
in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.  The  hypocrite  wears  the 
guise  of  religion. 

That  love  which  is  without  dissimulation  wears  not  the  guise  of 
modern  liberality.  J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Manner  ;  mien  ;  cast  or  behavior. 

By  their  guise 
Just  men  they  seem.  Milton. 

3.  Custom  ;  mode  ;  practice. 

The  swain  replied,  It  never  was  our  guise, 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.  Pope. 

GUIS'ER,  (gi'zer,)  n.  A  person  in  disguise  ;  a  mum- 
mer who  goes  about  at  Christmas.  England. 

GUIT-AR',  (git-iir',)  n.*  [Fr.  guitare  ;  It.  chilarra;  Sp. 
and  Port,  guitarra;  L.  cithara;  Gr.  mdaon.] 

A. stringed  instrument  of  music.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  used  chiefly  by  ladies,  but  in  Spain 
and  Italy  much  used  by  men.  Encyc. 

Gu'LA,  j  /1.     An  ogee,  or  wavy  member  in  a  building  ; 

Go'LA,  (      the  cymatium. 

GU'LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  throat.  P.  Cijc. 

GC'LAUND,  n.  An  aquatic  fowl,  of  a  size  between  a 
duck  and  a  goose,  the  breast  and  belly  white,  the 
head  mallard  green.     It  inhabits  Iceland.     Pennant. 

GULCH,  71.     [D.  gnlzig,  greedy.] 

A  glutton  ;  a  swallowing  or  devouring.   [Not  used.] 

GULCH,  v.  t.     To  swailow  greedily.     [Not  used.] 

GuLES,  (gulz,)  n.  *  [Fr.  gueulcs,  red.] 

In  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  red,  intended  perhaps 
to  represent  courage,  animation,  or  hardihood.  Encyc 

GULF,  ft.  [Fr.  golfe;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  golfo  ;  Arm. 
golf;  D.  golf;  Gr.  koXttos.] 

1.  A  recess  in  the  ocean  from  the  general  line  of 
the  shore  into  the  land,  or  a  tract  of  water  extending 
from  the  ocean  or  a  sea  into  the  land,  between  two 
points  or  promontories  ;  a  large  bay  ;  as,  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  gulf  of  Venice;  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
A  gulf  and  a  bay  differ  only  in  extent.  We  apply  boy 
to  a  large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  as,  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  the  bay  of  Fundy  ;  but  gulf  is  applied  only  to 
a  large  extent,  of  water. 

2.  An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth  ;  as,  the 
gulf  of  Avernus.  Spenser. 

3.  A  whirlpool ;  an  absorbing  eddy.  Spenser. 

4.  Any  thing  insatiable.  Slmk. 
GULF'-IN-DENT'ED,a.  Indented  with  gulfs  or  bays. 

J.  Barlow. 
GULF'Y,  a.     Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs;  as,  a  gulfy 

sea. 
GULL,  v.  t.     [D.  kullcn;  Old  Fr.  guiller  ;  allied  proba-   | 
bly  to  cully.] 

To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  by  deception  ;  to   I 
trick  ;  to  defraud. 

The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed.  Dryden. 

GULL,  ft.*  A  cheating  or  cheat;  trick  ;  fraud.  Shak. 
2.  One  easily  cheated.  S/iak. 

GULL,  «.     [W.  gwylan;  Corn,  gullan.] 

A   well-known   web-footed    sea-fowl,   with    long 
wings,  belonging  to  the  genus  Larus.    There  are  nu- 
merous species.  Partington. 
GULL'-CATCH-ER,  n.     A  cheat;  a  man  who  cheats 
or  entraps  silly  people.  Shak. 
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GULL/.ED,  pp.     Cheated  ;  deceived;  defrauded. 
GULL'ER,  ii.    A  cheat ;  an  impostor. 
GULL'ER-Y,  n.     Cheat.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 

GUL'LET,  n.  [Fr.  goulet,  goulot,  from  L.  gula  ;  Russ. 
chaila  ;  Sans,  gala.] 

1.  The  passage  in  tile  neck  of  an  animal  by  which 
food  and  liquor  are  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  the  esoph- 
agus. 

2.  A  stream  or  lake.     [Not  used.]  Heylin. 
GUL-LI-BIL'I-TY,  71.    Unsuspecting  credulity.  [Jl  low 

word.]  John  Foster. 

GUL'LI-BLE,  a.     Easily  gulled.     [Low.] 
GUL'LI -jEDj  (gul'lid,)/)p.  ora.    Having  a  hollow  worn 

by  water. 
GIJLL'ING,  ppr.     Cheating;  defrauding. 
GULL'ISH,  a.     Foolish  ;  stupid.     [Not  in  use.] 
GULL'ISH-NESS,  n.     Foolishness;    stupidity.      [JVot 

in  use.] 

GUL'LY,  n.     A  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth 

by  a  current  of  water.         New  England.     Mitford. 

2.  A  large  knife.     [Scottish.]  Walter  Scott. 

GUL'LY,  u.  t.   To  wear  a  hollow  channel  in  the  earth. 

America. 
GUL'LY,  v.j.     To  run  with  noise.     [Not  in  use.] 
GUL'LY-HoLE,  n.     An  opening  where  gutters  empty 
their  contents  into  the  subterraneous  sewer. 

Johnson. 
GUL'LY-ING,  ppr.    Wearing  a  hollow  channel  in  the 

earth. 
GU-LOS'I-TY,   n.     [L.   gulosus,  from   gula,  the  gul- 
let.] 

Greediness ;  voracity  ;  excessive  appetite  for  food. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

GULP,  b.  t.     [D.  gulphn  ;  Dan.  gulprr.] 

To  swallow  eagerly,  or  in  large  draughts.     Oay. 
To  gulp  up  ;  to  throw  up  from  the  throat  or  stom- 
ach :  to  disgorge. 
GULP,  «.     A  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at 
once. 
2.  A  disgorging. 
GULP'ED,  (gulpt,).pp.    Swallowed  eagerly. 
GULPH.     See  Gulf. 
GUr\l,n.     [Sax.  goma.    See  the  next  word.] 

The  hard,  fleshy  substance  of  the  j;iws  which  in- 
vests the  teeth. 
GUM,  r/.     [Sax.  o-omfl ;  h.gvmmi;  D.gom,  Sp.goma; 
It.  gamma:    Fr.  gomme ;    Gr.  kouui  ;    Russ.  kamed. 
See'Class  Gin,  No.  12,  29.] 

1.  The  concrete  mucilage  of  vegetables  ;  a  concrete 
juice  which  exudes  Through  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
thickens  on  the  surface.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  gives  a  viscous  and  adhesive  quality.  Ii  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  coagulates  in  weak  acids. 
When  dry,  it  is  transparent  and  brittle,  not  easily 
pulverized,  and  of  an  insipid  or  slightly  saccharine 
taste.  Gum  differs  from  resin  in  several  particulars, 
but  custom  has  inaccurately  given  the  name  of  gum 
to  several  resins  and  gum-resins,  as  gum-copal,  gum- 
sandarach,  gum-ammoniac,  and  others.  The  true 
gums  are  gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  gum-tragacanth, 
and  the  gums  of  the  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees, 
&c.  Nicholson.     Hooper. 

2.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  called,  also,  black 
gum  and  sour  gum. 

Qum-clastic,  or  Elastic-gum.,  [caoutchouc,]  is  a  well 
known  substance,  obtained  from  a  tree  in  America 
by  incision.  It  is  a  white  juice,  which,  when  dry, 
becomes  very  tough  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  bot- 
tles, surgical  instruments,  for  overshoes,  &c.  This 
substance  is  also  much  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses, being  perfectly  impermeable  to  water. 

Nicholson.     Encyc. 

GUM,  s.  I.     To  smear  with  gum. 

2.  To  unite  by  a  viscous  substance. 

GUM-AR'A-BIC,  ».  A  gum  which  flows  from  the 
Acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egvpt,  etc. 

GIIM'-HOIL,  «.     A  boil  on  the  gum. 

GUM-RES'IN,  ?i.  [See  Resin.]  A  name  given  to 
certain  inspissated  saps.  A  juice  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  resin  and  various  other  substances,  which 
have  been  taken  for  a  gummy  substance.  The  gum- 
resins  do  not  How  naturally  from  plants,  but  are 
mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the  form  of  white, 
yellow,  or  red  emulsive  fluids,  which  dry  and  con- 
solidate. The  most  important  species  are  olibanum, 
galbanum,  scainmony,  gamboge,  euphorhium,  asafet- 
ida,  aloes,  myrrh,  and  ammoniac.  Fourcroy. 

GU.M-SEN'E-GAL,  v.  A  gun:  resembling  gum-arabic, 
brought  from  the  country  of  the  River  Senegal,  in  Af- 
rica. 

GUM-TRAG'A-€ANTH,  n.  The  gum  of  a  thorny 
shrub  of  that  name,  in  Crete,  Asia,  and  Greece. 

Encyc. 

GUM'-TREE,  7?.  The  popul-r  name  of  the  black  gum, 
of  the  genus  Nyssa,  one  wi'  the  largest  trees  of  the 
Sout  em  States.  It  bears  a  small  blue  fruit,  which  is 
the  favorite  food  of  the  opossum.  Most  of  the  large 
trees  become  hollow,  and  hence  gum-tree  is  the  term 
to  denote  a  hollow  tree,  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States.  Bee-hives  are  extensively  made  from  por- 
tions of  these  hollow  trunks  ;  and  hence,  in  many 
places,  bee-gum  has  become  the  term  to  denote  a  bee- 
hive. 

GUM'BO,  n.     A  dish  of  f.  od  made  of  young  capsules 
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of  ocra,  with  salt  and  pepper,  stewed  and  served 

with  melted  butter. 
GUM'LAC,   n.     The  resinous   produce   of   an  insect 

which   deposits  its  eggs  on  tne  branches  of  a  tree 

called  bihary  in  Assam,  a  country  bordering  on  Thibet, 

and  elsewhere  in  Asia.     [See  Lac]         Nicholson. 
GUM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  gum. 
GUM'MI-NESS,  71.     The   state  or  quality  of  being 

gummy  ;  viscousness. 
2.  Accumulation  of  gum.  Wiseman. 

GUM-MOS'I-TY,   n.     The  nature  of  gum ;   gummi- 

ness  ;  a  viscous  or  adhesive  quality.  Flayer. 

GUM'MOUS,   a.     Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum  ; 

viscous  ;  adhesive.  Woodward. 

GUM'MY,  a.    Consisting  of  gum  ;    of  the  nature  of 

gum  ;  viscous  ;  adhesive.  Ralegh. 

2.  Productive  of  gum.  ~"*~"      Milton. 

3.  Covered  with  gum  or  viscous  matter.  Dryden. 
GUMP,  7i.     [Dan.  and  Sw.  gump,  the  rump  of  a  fowl.] 

A  foolish  person  ;  a  dolt.     [Vulgar.]     Holloway. 

GUMP'TION,  (gump'shun,)  71.  [Sax.  gymene,  care; 
gyman,  to  observe,  or  be  careful.] 

Capacity;  shrewdness;  address.     [Vulgar.] 

Smart.     Forby. 

GUN,  71.     [W.  gwn  ;  Corn,  gun.] 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  barrel,  or  tube  of 
iron,  or  other  metal,  fixed  in  a  stock,  from  which 
balls,  shot,  or  other  deadly  weapons  are  discharged 
by*the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The.  larger  species 
of  guns  are  called  cannon ;  and  the  smaller  spe- 
cies are  called  muskets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  See. 
But  one  species  of  fire-arms,  the  pistol,  is  never 
called  a  gun. 

GUN,  v.  i.     To  shoot.     [Obs.] 

GUN'-BAR  REL,  n.     The  barrel  or  tube  of  a  gun. 

GUN'-BoAT,  ii.  A  boat  or  small  vessel  fitted  to  cany 
a  cannon  in  the  bow  or  amidships.  Totten. 

GUN'-CAR-RIAGE,  (-kar-rijj  n.  A  wheel  carriage 
for  bearing  and  moving  cannon. 

GUN'-COT-TON,  n.  A  highly  explosive  substance 
obtained  by  soaking  cotton,  or  any  vegetable  fiber, 
in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
dry.    It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

Dana. 

GUN'NAGE,  7i.  The  number  of  guns  in  a  ship  of 
war. 

GUN'-FIRE,  ji.  In  militant  affairs,  the  hour  at  which 
the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. 

Cmnpbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

GUN'NEL.     See  Gunwale. 

GUN'NER,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  guns  ;  a  can- 
nonier  ;  an  officer  appointed  to  manage  artillery.  In 
the  navy,  a  warrant  officer,  having  charge  of  all  the 
ordnance  of  a  vessel.  Totten. 

GUN'NER-Y,  ii.  The  science  of  artillery  ;  the  art  of 
managing  cannon.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

GUN'NING,  ii.  The  act  of  hunting  or  shooting  game 
with  a  gun. 

In  tLe  earlier  times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practiced. 

Goldsmith. 

GLTN'NY,  71.  [Bengal.]  A  coarse  sackcloth  manufac- 
tured in  Bengal,  of  which  bags  are  made  for  con- 
taining salt  and  other  articles.  Brande. 

GUN'POW-DER,  n.  A  composition  of  saltpeter,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, then  granulated  and  dried.  It  is  used  in  artil- 
lery, in  shooting  game,  in  blasting  rocks,  &.c. 

GUN'ROOM,  ii.  In  ships,  an  apartment  occupied  as  a 
mess-room  by  the  commissioned  officers.       Totten. 

GUN'SHOT,  ii.  The  distance  of  the  point-blank 
range  of  a  cannon-shot.  'Totten. 

GUN'SHOT,  a  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun  ;  as,  a 
gunshot  wound. 

GUN'SMITH,  ii.  A  maker  of  small  arms;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  repair  small  fire- 
arms. 

GUN'SM)TH-ER-Y,  n.  The  business  of  a  gunsmith ; 
the  art  of  making  small  fire-arms. 

GUN'STICK,  ii.  A  rammer,  or  ramrod  ;  a  stick  or 
rod  to  nun  down  the  charge  of  a  musket,  &c. 

GUN'STOCK,  7i.  The  stock  or  wood  in  which  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

GUN'SToNE,  7i.  A  stone  used  for  the  shot  of  can- 
non. Before  the  invention  of  iron  balls,  stones  were 
used  for  shot.  Shale. 

GUN'-TACK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  ti.  A  gun-tackle  purchase,  in 
seamen's  language,  is  composed  of  two  single  blocks 
and  a  fall.  Totten. 

GUN'TER'S  CHAIN,  n.  [from  Edmund  Gunter,  the 
inventor.]  The  chain  commonly  used  for  measuring 
land.  It  is  four  rods  or  66  feet  long,  and  is  divided 
into  ino  links. 

GUN'TER'S  LINE,  7i.  A  logarithmic  line  on  Gunter's 
scale,  used  for  performing  the  multiplication  and  di- 
vision of  numbers  mechanically. 

GUN'TER'S  SCALE,  n.  A  large  plane  scale  having 
various  lines  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  means 
of  which  questions  in  practical  geometry  and  arith- 
metic are  resolved  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Brande. 

Gl'N'VVALE,  I  ii.     The  upper  edge  of  a  ship's  side  ; 

GUN'NEL,  (  the  uppermost  wale  of  a  ship,  or 
that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  either  side 
from  the  quarter-deck   to  the  forecastle,  being   the 
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uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull.  Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

GURGE,  ii.     [L.  gurges  ,■  It.  gorgo.] 

A  whirlpool.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

GURGE,  e.  t.     To  swallow.     [Not  in  use.] 

GUR'.GEON,  7i.  The  coarser  part  of  meal  separated 
from  the  bran.     [Not  used.]  Hollinshed. 

GUR'GLE,  v.  i.  [ft.  gorgogliare,  from  gorga,  the 
throat,  gorgo,  a  whirlpool,  L.  gurges.  See  Gargle, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  ;  or  the  same 
word  differently  applied.] 

To  run  as  liquor  with  a  purling  noise  ;  to  run  or 
flow  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy  current,  as  water 
from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  on  a  stony  bottom. 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace.  Young. 

GUR'GLING,  ppr.  Running  or  flowing  with  a  purl- 
ing sound. 

GUR'GLING,  n.  A  running  with  a  broken,  noisy 
current. 

GUR'HOF-iTE,  n.  A  subvariety  of  magnesian  car- 
bonate of  lime,  found  near  Gurhof,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. It  is  snow-white,  and  has  a  dull,  slightly 
conchoidal,  or  even  fracture.  Cleaveland. 

GUR'NARD,  )  n.  *  [Ir.  guimead  ;  W.  pen-geruyn.  Corn. 

GUR'NET.     (      pen-gam,  horn-head,  or  iron-head.] 
A  sea-fish  of  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  food.     They  belong  to  the  Lin- 
na;an   genjs  Trigla.     The  head   is  loricated   with 
rough  lines,  or  bony  plates. 

jSsh.    Encvc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

GUR'NET,  71.  A  kind  of  fish  that  abounds  on  the 
south  coast  of  Devonshire,  in  England. 

GUR'RAH,  71.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian  mus- 
lin. 

GUSH,  v.  i.  [Ir.  gaisim;  G.  giesscn;  or  D.  gudsen,  or 
kissen.     See  Guess.] 

1.  To  issue  with  violence  and  rapidity,  as  a  fluid  ; 
to  rush  forth  as  a  fluid  from  confinement;  as,  blood 
gushes  from  a  vein  in  venesection. 

Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out.  —  Ps. 
lxxviii. 

2.  To  flow  copiously.    Tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
GUSH,».  (.    To  emit  in  copious  effusion. 

The  gaping  wound  gushed  out  a  crimson  flood.     [Unusual.'] 

Dryden. 

GUSH,  7i.  A  sudden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid  from 
an  inclosed  place;  an  emission  of  liquor  in  a  large 
quantity  and  with  force  ;  the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

Harvey. 

GUSH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Rushing  forth  with  violence, 

as  a  fluid  ;  flowing  copiously  ;  as,  gushing  waters. 

2.  Emitting  copiously  ;  as,  gushing  eyes.     Tope. 

GUSH'ING,  ii.     A  rushing  forth  with  violence. 

GUSH'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  gushing  manner. 

GUS'SET,  7t.  [Fr.  gousset,  a  fob,  a  bracket,  a  gusset, 
as  if  from  gousse,  a  cod,  husk,  or  shell.  But  in  W. 
cwysed  is  a  gore  or  gusset,  from  cwys,  a  furrow.] 

A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  enlarging  some  part. 

GUST,  ti.  [L.  gustus,  It.  Sp.  gusto,  Fr.  gout,  taste  ; 
L.  gusto,  G.  kost.cn,  W.  cmacthu,  to  taste  ;  Gr.  ycyii, 
a  contracted  word,  for  it  has  yevatc,  taste;  W. 
cwaeth,  id.] 

1.  Taste  ;  tasting,  or  the  sense  of  tasting.  More 
generally,  the  pleasure  of  tasting  ;  relish.   Tillotson. 

2.  Sensual  enjoyment. 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  lemalc  side, 

On  theirs,  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with  surly  pride. 

Dryden. 

3.  Pleasure  ,  amusement ;  gratification. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Pope. 

4.  Turn  of  fancy  ;  intellectual  taste 

r  to  the  gust  and  manner  of 
Dryden. 

[Taste  is  now  generally  used.] 
GUST,  v.  t.     To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish.     [Little  used.] 
GUST,  ii.     [Dan.  gust ;  Ir.  gaoth,  wind  ;  W.  cwyth,  a 
puff,  a  blast  of  wind  ;  allied  perhaps  to  gush.] 

1.  A  sudden  squall  ;  a  violent  blast  of  wind  ;  a 
sudden  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind,  of  short 
duration.  Dryden.     Mddison. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent  burst  of  passion.        Bacon. 
GUST'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  tasted  ;  tastable. 

Harvey. 
2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste.     [Little  used.]     Dcrham. 
GUST-A'TION,  ti.     The  act  of  tasting.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
GUST'A-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  gust  or  taste. 
GUST'FUL,  a.     Tasteful  ;  well-tasted  ;  that  relishes. 
GUST'FUL-NESS,  7i.     Relish;    pleasantness  to  the 

taste.  Barrow. 

GUST'LESS,  a.     Tasteless.  Brown. 

GUST'O,  ii.  [It.  and  Sp.  See  Gust.]  Relish  ;  that 
which  excites  pleasant  sensations  in  the  palate  or 
tongue.  Derham. 

2.  Intellectual  taste.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

GUST'Y,  o.  Subject  to  sudden  blasts  of  wind;  stormy; 
tempestuous. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores.  Shale. 

GUT,  7i.     [G.  kuttel;  Ch.  N^nip  kutla.] 

1.  The    intestinal    canal  of  an  animal  ;  a  pipe  or 
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tube  extending,  with  many  circumvolutions,  from 
tile  pylorus  to  the  vent.  This  pipe  is  composed  of 
three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  mem- 
brane called  the  mesentery.  This  canal  is  of  different 
sizes  in  different  parts,  and  takes  different  names. 
The  thin  and  small  parts  are  called  the  duodenum,  the 
Hew. i,  and  the  jejunum;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are 
called  the  actum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  By  this 
pipe,  the  undigested  and  unabsorbed  parts  of  food 
are  conveyed  from  the  stomach  and  discharged. 
This  word  in  the  plural  is  applied  to  the  whole  mass 
fanned   by  its  natural  convolutions  in  the  abdomen. 

2.  The  stomach;  the  receptacle  of  food.     [Law.] 

Druden, 

3.  Gluttony  ;  love  of  gormandizing.     [Low.) 

Hakewill. 
GUT,  v.  t.    To  take  out  the  bowels  ;  to  eviscerate. 
2.  To  plunder  of  contents;  as,  the  mob  gutted  the 

house.  Dryden. 

GUT'TA  SE-RE'NA,  [L.]     In  medicine,  amaurosis ; 

blindness  occasioned  bv  a  palsied  retina. 
GUT'Ta-TED,    a.      [Li   gutta.]      Besprinkled    with 

drops. 
GUT'TED,  pp.    Depri\    "  of  the  bowels ;  eviscerated  ; 

deprived  of  contents. 
GUT'TER,  m.     [Fri^aj.-       ',  from  goutte,  a  drop ;  Pp. 

and  Port,  gota,  a  drop  ;        .  gotcra,  a  gutter  ;  from  L. 

gutta,  a  drop.     A  gub<     is  a  dropper,  that  which 

catches  drops.] 

1.  A  channel  for  catcur.ig  and  conveying  off  the 
water  which  collects  on  the  roof  at  the  eaves  of  a 
building. 

2.  A  channel  or  passage  for  water;  a  hollow  in  the 
earth  for  conveying  water  ;  and,  in  popular  usage,  a 
channel  worn  in  the  earth  by  a  current  of  water. 

GUT'TER,  o.  t.     To  cut  or  form  into  small  hollows. 
Shale.     Dryden. 
GUT'TER,  v.  i.     To  be  hollowed  or  channeled. 
2.  To  run  in  drops  or  hollows,  as  a  candle. 
GUT'TER-ED,  pp.    Formed  into  small  hollows. 
GUT'TER-ING,   ppr.     Forming  into  small   hollows; 

running  in  hollows. 
GUT'TER-ING,  n.    A  forming  into  hollows.' 
GUT'TI-FER,  n.     [L.  gutta  and  fero.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  exudes  gum  or  resin. 
GUT-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Yielding  gum  or  resinous  sub- 
stances. 
GUT'TLE,  v.  t.     To  swallow.     [Mt  used.] 

L'Estrange. 
GUT'TLE,  v.  i.     To   swallow  greedily.     [JVot  used.] 
GlTT'TLER,  n.     A  greedy  eater. 
CUT'TU-LOUS,  a.     [from  L.  guttata,  a  little  drop.] 
In    the   from  of  a  small  drop,  or  of  small  drops. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

GUT'TUR-AL,  o. 
throat.] 

Pertaining  to  the  throat ;  formed  in  the  throat ;  as, 
a  guttural  letter  or  sound  ;  a  guttural  voice. 
GUT'TUR-AL,  n.    A  letter  pronounced  in  the  throat; 

as  the  Greek  \. 
GUT'TUR-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  guttural  manner;  in 

the  throat. 
GUT'TUR-AL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  gut- 
tural. 
GUT'TUR-INE,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  throat.     [Not  in 

use.]  Ray. 

GUT'TY,  a.     [from  L.  gutta,  a  drop.] 

In  heraldry,  charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops. 

En  eye. 
GUT'WORT,  n.     A  plant  globularia  ahjpum,  a  violent 

purgative. 
GUY,  (gl,)  n.     [Sp.   and   Port,  guia,  from  guiar,  to 
guide.     See  Gve.J 

In  marine  affairs,  a  rope  attached  to  any  thing  to 
steady  it,  and  bear  it  one  way  and  another  in  hoist- 
ing or  lowering.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
GUZ'ZLE,  (guz'l,)  v.  i.  [Probably  allied  to  Arm. 
gouioucq,  the  throat.  In  Italian,  gono  is  the  crop  of 
a  bird.] 


[Fr.  guttural,  from  L.  guttur,  the 


His  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
is  properly  the  representative  of  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  n,  which  is  the  eighth  letter  in 
tliose  alphabets.  Its  form  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  II, 
eta.  It  is  not  strictly  a  vowel,  nor  an  articulation, 
bat  the  mark  of  a  stronger  breathing  than  that  which 
precedes  the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  Tt  is  pro- 
nounced with  an  expiration  of  breath,  which,  pre- 
ceding a  vowel,  is  perceptible  by  the  ear  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  Thus  harm  and  arm,  hear  and  ear, 
heat  ami  eat, tire  distinguished  at  almost  anydistance 
at  which  the  voice  can  be  heard.  II  is  a  letter  sui 
generis,  but  as  useful  in  forming  and  distinguishing 
words  as  any  other. 
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To  swallow  liquor  greedily;  to  drink  much;  to 
drink  frequently 

Well-seiisoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirit  raise, 
Who,  while  sh<-'  guzzics,  chats  the  doctor's  praise. 

Roscommon. 

GUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  To  swallow  much  or  often  ;  to  swal- 
low with  immoderate  gust. 

Still  guzzling  must  of  wine.  Dryden. 

GUZ'ZLE,  n.     An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 
GUZ'ZLED,  pp.     Swallowed  often.  [Marston. 

GUZ'ZLER,  u.    One  who   guzzles ;  an   immoderate 

drinker. 
GUZ'ZLING, />/»-.     Swallowing  with  immoderate  gust. 
GWIN'IAD,  n.     [W.  gwen,  gwyn,  white.]     A  fish  of 

the  salmon  kind,  shaped  like  the  herring,  and  often 

called  the  fresh-water  herring. 
GYBE,  (jibe,)  71.     A  sneer.     [See  Gibe.] 
GYBE,  v.  t.     In  seamen's  language,  to  shift  a  boom  of  a 

fore-and-aft   sail  from   one   side  of  a  vessel  to  the 

other.  Tatten. 

GYB'ING,  ppr.    Shifting  a  boom  from  one  side  of  a 

vessel  to  the  other. 
GYE,  d.  1.     To  guide.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

GYM-NA'SI-ARCH,  7i.     [Gr.  yvuvaetov  and  ap\n.] 
An  Athenian  officer  who  provided  the  oil  and  other 

.necessaries  for  the  gymnasia  at  his  own  expense. 

Brande. 
GYM-NA'SI-UM,   re.      [Gr.    yvpvaotov,  from   yvpvos, 

naked.] 

1.  A  place  where  athletic  exercises  are  performed  ; 
originally,  in  Greece,  by  persons  naked. 

2.  A  school  for  tlie  higher  branches  of  literature 
and  science. 

GY.M'NAST,  (jim'nast,)  n.  One  who  teaches  or 
learns  gymnastic  exercises. 

GYM-NAS'Tie,a.  [L.  gymnasticus ;  Gr.  yvpvacTiKoc, 
from  yn/j"av>',  to  exercise,  from  yvpvos,  naked  ;  the 
ancients  being  naked  in  their  exercises.] 

Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body,  in- 
tended for  health,  defense,  or  diversion,  as  running, 
leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  discus,  the  javelin, 
or  the  hoop,  playing  with  balls,  Sec.  The  modern 
gymnastic  exercises  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  promotion  of  health. 

GYM-NAS'TI€,  n.     Athletic  exercise. 

GYM-NAS'Tie-AL-LY,  ado.  lu  a  gymnastic  manner  ; 
athletically.  Brown. 

GYJl-NAS'TICS,  n.  The  gymnastic  art ;  the  art  of 
performing  athletic  exercises. 

GYM'NIfi,  (jim'uik,)a.     [Gr.  yopviKOc.;  L.gymnicus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises  of  the  body. 

2.  Performing  athletic  exercises.  Milton. 
GYM'NIC,  n.  Athletic  exercises.  Burton. 
GYM-NOS'O-PHIST,   71.       [Gr.    yvpvoc,  naked,   and 

<7o0kiti;c,  a  philosopher.] 

A  philosopher  of  India,  so  called  from  his  going 
with  bare  feet,  or  with  little  clothing.  The  Gym- 
nospphists  in  India  lived  in  the  woods  and  on  moun- 
tains, subsisting  on  wild  productions  of  the  earth. 
They  never  drank  wine,  nor  married.  Some  of  them 
traveled  about,  and  practiced  physic.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  the 
soul.  They  placed  the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  a 
contempt  of  the  geodsof  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  Encuc. 

GYM-NOS'O-PHY,  71.  [Supra.]  The  doctrines  of  the 
Gvmnosophists.  Good. 

GYM'NO-SPERAl,  71.  [Gr.  yvpvoc,  naked,  and  o-aeppa, 
seed.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  bears  naked  seeds. 

GYM-NO-SPERM'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  naked 
seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or  other  ves- 

GY.M'NOTE,  n.     [from  Gr.]     A  naked  person.       [sel. 

GYM-No'TUS,  a.*  [yvuvus  and  i/wruc.]  A  genus  of 
South  American  fresh-water  fishes,  including  the 
electric  eel.  P.  Cyc. 

GYN,  v.  t.    To  begin.     [Obs.] 

GY-NAN'DRI-A,  71.  [Gr.  yvvn,  a  female,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 


In  our  mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  ann  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  h  sometimes  represents  the  L.  c, 
and  the  Gr.  k  ;  as  in  horn,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  Kipas  ;  hide, 
G.  haut,  Sw.  hud,  D.  huid,  Dan.  hud,  L.  cutis;  Sax. 
hlinian,  L.  clino,  Gr.  kXivio,  to  lean  ;  L.  celo,  to  conceal, 
Sax.  helan,  G.  hehlen,  Dan.  hosier.  In  Latin,  h  some- 
times represents  the  Greek  \-  ;  as  in  halo,  Gr.  \uA<uo  ; 
hio,  v'w.  In  the  modern  European  languages,  it 
represents  other  guttural  letters. 

In  English,  h  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in  honor, 
honest ;  also  when  united  with  g,  as  in  right, 
Jight,  brought.  In  which,  what,  who,  whom,  and 
some  other  words  in  which  it  follows  w,  it  is  pro- 
nounced before  it,  hatch,  hwat,  &.c.    As  a  numeial 
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In  the  Lmnaan  system  of  botany,  a  class  of  planifl 
whose  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with,  Him 
pistil.  Edin  Encyc. 

GY-NAN'DRI-AN,  )  a.     Having  stamens  inserted   in 

GY-NAN'DROUS,  j      the  pistil. 

GYN'AR-CHY,  (jin'ar-ke,)  71.     [Gr.  yvvn,  woman, and 
ap\ri,  rule.] 
Government  bv  a  female.  Chesterfeld. 

GYN-E-eoC'RA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  yvvaiKOKtjaria.]  TeU 
ticoa_t  government ;  female  power. 

GYN-K'CIAN,  a.     Relating  to  women. 

GYN-E-OC'RA-C  Y,  n.     [Gr.  y  vv,,  and  Kfiaroc.] 

Government  over  which  a  woman  may  rule  or  pre- 
side. Seldcn. 

GYN'O-PHORE,  71.     [Gr.  yvvn  and  <popa.<.] 

The  pedicel  on  which  stands  the  ovary  in  certain 
flowers,  as  in  the  passion-flower.  Lindley. 

GYP,  71.  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  application  of  )  tiii,  a 
vulture.]  A  cant  term  for  a  servant  at  Cambridge, 
England,  as  scout  is  used  at  Oxford.  Smart. 

GYP'SE-OUS,  a.  [See  Gvpsum.]  Of  the  nature  of 
gypsum  ;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  gypsum  ;  re- 
sembling gvpsum  ;  containing  gypsum. 

GYP'SY,      J  „       „ 

GYP'SEY,  J  SeB  K*'rsr- 

GYP-SIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Containing  gypsum. 

GYP'SUM,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.,  yvipoi ;  Ch.  D^Dii  and  DDJ, 


to  overspread  with   plaster ;  Ar.      T>./d«,>,.=>  gibsi- 
77071.]  *"       ~ 

Sulphate  of  lime,  containing  21  per  cent,  of  water. 
It  often  occurs  in  transparent  crystals,  or  crystalline 
masses,  easily  splitting  into  plates,  and  is  then  called 
Selenite.  There  are  compact  and  earthy  varieties  of 
various  colors.  When  white,  fine-grained,  and  trans- 
lucent, it  constitutes  alabaster.  Gypsum  burnt  to 
drive  off  the  water,  and  ground  up,  forms  Plaster  of 
Paris.  Dana. 

GY'RAL,a.  [See  Gyre.]  Whirling  ;  moving  in  a  cir- 
cular form. 

GY'RATE,  a.  In  botany,  winding  or  going  round,  as 
in  a  circle.  Lindley. 

GY'RATE,  v.  i.  To  revolve  round  a  central  point,  as 
a  tornado.  Rcdfield. 

GY-RA'TION,  71.     [L.  gyratio.     See  Gyre.] 

A  turning  or  whirling  round  ;  a  circular  motion. 

GY'RA-TO-RY,  a.    Moving  in  a  circle.         [Jfcwton. 

GYRE,  n.     [L.  gyrus;  Gr.  ,  upoj.    Class  Gr.] 

A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a  mov- 
ing body  ;  a  turn. 

Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres.       Diyden. 

GVRE,  «.  (.    To  turn  round.  Bishop  Hall. 

GYR'EI),  a.     Falling  in  lings.  Shale. 

GYR'FAL-CON,  (jer'faw-kn,)  71.     [Fr. gerfault.    This 
is  said  to  be  in   Latin  hierofalco,  from  Gr.  ito-c,  sa- 
cred, and  fute.o,  and  so  named  from  the  veneration  of 
the  Egyptians  for  hawks.     Cicoiej-.] 
A  species  of  Falco,  or  hawk. 

GY-ROG'ON-fTE,  77.  The  fossil  seed  of  the  chara,  a 
plant  found  in  ponds  and  ditches;  once  supposed  to 
be  shells.  Lyell. 

GYR-o'MA,  71.     [Gr.]     A  turning  round.  Smith. 

GYR'O-MAN-CY,  71.  [Gr.  jupoc,  a  circuit,  and  pav- 
rcia,  divination.] 

A  kind  of  divination  performed  by  walking  round 
in  a  circle  or  ring.  Cyc. 

G^'RON.ti.1"  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  consisting  of 
two  lines  from  several  parts  of  the  escutcheon,  meet- 
ing in  the  fesse  point.  Ash. 

GV'ROSE,  a.     Turned  round  like  a  crook.     Launder. 

GYVE,  (jive,)  n.     [W.  gevyn;  Ir.  geibheal,  or  geibion; 
from  holding  or  milking  fast.     See  Gayel.] 
Gyves  are  fetters  or  shackles  for  the  legs. 

Gyves  and  the  mill  had  lamed  thee.  Milton. 

GYVE,  v.  t.    To  fetter  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  chain. 

GYVED,  (jlvd,)  pp.    Fettered. 

GYVING,  ppr.     Putting  on  gyves. 


in  Latin,  H  denotes  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  K, 
200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  in  Latin,  H.  stands  for  homo, 
htcres,  hora,  Sec. 

HA  ;  an  exclamation,  denoting  surprise,  joy,  or  grief. 
With  the  first  or  long  sound  of  a,  it  is  used  as  a  ques- 
tion, and  is  equivalent  to  "What  do  yon  say?" 
When  repeated,  ha,  ha,  it  is  an  expression  of  laugh- 
ter, or  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Well !  it  is  m.." 

"HAAF,  n.  The  term  used  to  denote  the  fishing  of  cod, 
ling,  and  tusk,  in  the  Shetland  Isles.         Jamieson. 

HAAK,  (hake,)  n.    A  fish,  the  hake.  Ash, 

HA-AR'KIES,  ;i.  Capillarj'  pyrites  in  very  delicate 
acicular  crystals.  Brande. 
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HAB 

HI'BE-AS  COR' PUS,  [L.,  have  the  body.]  A  writ 
for  delivering  a  person  from  false  imprisonment,  or 
for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to  another,  &c. 

Cowel. 
ITA-BEJV DUM,  n.  [L.]  The  second  part  of  a  deed 
or  conveyance,  (from  its  commencing  with  this 
word,)  the  first  being  the  premises. 
HAB'ER-DASH-ER,  re.  [Perhaps  from  G.  habe,  D. 
have,  goods,  and  G.  tauschen,  to  barter,  to  truck. 
If  not,  t  can  give  no  account  of  its  origin.] 

A  seller  of  small  wares  ;   confined,  at  present,  to 
ribbons,  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread.       Smart. 
'  A  word  little  used,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  United  States.] 
HAB'ER-DASH-ER- Y,  re.     The  goods  and  wares  sold 

by  a  haberdasher. 
HAB'ER-Di NE,  (hab'er-deen,)  it.    A  dried  salt  cod. 

Ainsworth. 
HA-BER'GE-ON,  re.     [Ft.  Iiaubergcon ;  Norm,  hauberi- 
om ;  Arm.  hobregon.     It  has  been  written,  also,  ha- 
berge,  hauberk,  &c,  G.  halsbergc  ;  lials,  the  neck,  and 
bcrgen,  to  save  or  defend  ;  It.  usbergo.] 

A  coat  of  mail  or  armor  to  defend  the  neck  and 
breast.  It  is  formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and 
descending  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Encyc. 
HAB'ILE,  a.     Fit ;  proper.     [JVot  in  use.]      Spenser. 
HA-BIL'I-MENT,  n.     [Fr.  halnllement,   from  liabiller, 
to  clothe,  from  L.  /labco,  to  have.] 

A  garment ,  clothing  ;  usually  in  the  plural,  habili- 
ments, denoting  garments,  clothing,  or  dress  in  gen- 
HA-BIL'1-TATE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  habiliter  ]  [eral. 

To  qualify.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

HA-BIL't-TATE,  a.     Qualified  or  entitled.     Bacon. 
HA-BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.     Qualification.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
HA-BIL'I-TY.     See  Ability. 

HAB'IT,    n.'i    [Fr.   liabit;    Sp.   habito ;    It.   abito ;    L. 

habitus,  from  habeo,  to  have,  to  hold.     See  Have.] 

1.  Garb  ;  dress ;  clothes  or  garments  in  general. 


The  scenes  are  old,  llie  habits  are  the  same 
We  wore  last  year. 
Titer.-   are,  among 
liabils. 


Dryden. 
the  statues,  several  of  Venus,  in   diflerent 
Addison. 


2.  A  coat  worn  by  ladies  over  other  garments. 

3.  State  of  any  thing,  implying  some  continuance 
or  permanence  ;  temperament,  or  particular  state  of 
a  body,  formed  by  nature  or  induced  by  extraneous 
circumstances  ;  as,  a  costive  or  lax  liabit  of  body  ; 
a  sanguine  Jtabit. 

4.  A  disposition  or  condition  of  the  mind  or  body, 
a  tendency  or  aptitude  for  the  performance  of  certain 
actions,  acquired  by  custom,  or  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act.  Habit  is  that  which  is  held  or  re- 
tained, the  effect  of  custom  or  frequent  repetition. 
Hence  we  speak  of  good  habits  and  bad  habits.  Fre- 
quent drinking  of  spirits  leads  to  a.  liabit  of  intem- 
perance. We  should  endeavor  to  correct  evil  habits 
by  a  change  of  practice.  A  great  point  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad 
habits. 

liabit  of  plants ;  the  general  form  or  appearance,  or 
the  conformity  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  in  struc- 
ture and  growth.  Martyn. 
HAB'IT,  v.  t.    To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array. 

They  habited  themselves  like  rural  deities.  Drydm. 

HAB'IT,  v.t.     To  dwell :  to  inhabit.     [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

HAB-IT-A  BIL'I-TY,  re.     Habitableness.    Bucldand. 

HAB'[T-A-BLF.,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  habitabiiis,  from 
habito,  to  dwell.] 

That  may  be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in  ;  capable  of  sus- 
taining human  beings;  as,  the  habitable  world; 
some  climates  are  scarcely  habitable. 

HAB'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Capacity  of  being  inhab- 
ited. More.     Ray. 

HAH'IT-A-BLY,  ado.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hab- 
itable. Forsyth. 

HAB'IT-A-€LE,  n.  A  dwelling;  also,  a  niche  for  a 
statue.     [J\rot  used.] 

HAB'IT-ANCE,  n.  Dwelling;  abode;  residence. 
\JVot  note  used.]  Spenser. 

HAli'IT-AN-CY,  7i.  Legal  settlement  or  inhabitancy. 
[See  Inhabitancy.]  Belknap. 

HAB'IT-ANT,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  Iiabitans.] 

An  inhabitant;  a  dweller;  a  resident;  one  who 
has  a  permanent  abode  in  a  place.      Milton.     Pope. 

IIAB'IT-AT,  re.  [L.]  Habitation  ;  the  natural  abode 
or  locality  of  an  animal,  plant,  &c.  Smart. 

HAB-IT-X'TION,  re.  [L.  habitatio,  from  habito,  to 
dwell,  from  habeo,  to  hold,  or,  as  we  say  in  English, 
to  keep.] 

1.  Act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of  dwelling.    Denham. 

2.  1'lace  of  abode  ;  a  settled  dwelling  ;  a  mansion  ; 
a  house  or  other  place  in  which  man  or  any  animal 
dwells.  The  stars  may  be  the  habitations  of  numer- 
ous races  of  beings. 

The  Lord  Wesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just. — Prov.  iii. 

HAP.'IT-A-TOR,  n.     [L.]     A  dweller ;  an  inhabitant. 

[JVot  used.]  Brown. 

HAB'IT-ED,  pre.  or  a.      Clothed;   dressed.     He   was 

habited  like  a  shepherd. 

2.  Accustomed.     [JVot  usual.] 
HA-BIT'y-AL,  a.     [Fr.  habituel,  from  habit.] 


HAC 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  frequent  use,  or 
custom. 

Art   is   properly 

2.  Customary  ;  according  to  habit ;  as,  the  habitual 
practice  of  sin  ;  the  habitual  exercise  of  holy  affec- 
tions. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  habitual  piety  to  be  grateful  for 
the  most  Common  blessings.  Buckminsler. 

3.  Formed  by  repeated  impressions  ;  rendered  per- 
manent by  continued  causes ;  as,  an  habitual  color  of 
the  skin.  S.  S.  Smith. 

HA-BIT'U-AL-LY,  adv.  By  habit ;  customarily  ;  by 
frequent  practice  or  use  ;  as,  habitually  profane ;  ha- 
bitually kind  and  benevolent. 

HA-BIT'LT-AL-NES3,  n.     Quality  of  being  habitual. 

HA-BIT'U-aTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  habituer,  from  habit.] 

1.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  familiar  by  frequent  use 
or  practice.  Men  may  habituate  themselves  to  the 
taste  of  oil  or  tobacco;  they  habituate  themselves  to 
vice ;  let  us  habituate  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
the  exercise  of  charity. 

2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  a  place.    Temple. 
HA-BIT'U-ATE,  a.    Inveterate  by  custom. 

Hammond. 
2.  Formed  by  habit.  Temple. 

HA-BIT'lJ-A-TED,  pp.     Accustomed;  made  familiar 

by  use. 
HA-BIT'lJ-A-TING,Bpr.    Accustoming;  making  easy 

and  familiar  by  practice. 
HA-BIT-U-A'TION,  re.     The  state  of  being  habitu- 
ated. 
HAB'I-TUDE,  re.    [Fr.,  from  L.  habitudo,  from  habitus.] 

1.  Relation  ;  respect ;  state  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else.     [Little  used.]  Hale.     South. 

2.  Frequent  intercourse  ;  familiarity.     [JVot  usual.] 
To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the  best 

company.  Dryden. 

3.  Customary  manner  or  mode  of  life ;  repetition 
of  the  same  acts  ;  as,  the  habitudes  of  fowls  or  in- 
sects. Goldsmith. 

4.  Custom  ;  habit.  Dryden.     Prior. 
Ha'BLE,  a.     [L.  habilis.]     Fit ;  proper.     [See  Able.] 

Spenser. 
HAB'NAB,  adv.     [hap  ne  hap,  let  it  happen  or  not.] 
At  random  ;  by  chance  ;  without  order  or  rule. 

Hudibrus. 
HAB'RO-NEME,  a.     [Gr.  iiffpoc,  delicate,  and  vn/ia, 
a  thread.] 
In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 
HAC-I-EJV'DA,'n.     [Sp.]    An  isolated  farm  or  farm- 
house. Stephens. 
HACK,  v.  t.      [Sax.   haccn.n  ;   D.  holcken;   G.  hacken; 
Dan.  hakker;  few.  hacka;  Fr.  Iiacher,  from  which  we 
have  liash  and  hatchet,  and,  from   the  same   root, 
hatchel ;  Arm.  haicha ;  W.  haciaw,  to  hack  ;   hag,  a 
gash  ;  and  haggle  is  of  the  same  family,  as  are  hem 
and  hoe.     Class  Cg.] 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces  ;  to 
notch  ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  •  strokes  of  a  cutting 
instrument. 

2.  To  speak  with  stops  or  catches ;  to  speak  with 
hesitation.  •  Shale. 

HACK,  re.     A  notch  ;  a  cut.  Shak. 

HACK,  re.    A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  horse  much  used 

in   draught,  or  in  hard  service  ;  a  worn-out  horse  ; 

any  thing  exposed  to  hire,  or  used  in  common. 

2.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire.  [From 
hackney  ;  used  in  America.] 

3.  Hesitating  or  faltering  speech.  More. 

4.  A  writer  employed  in  the  drudgery  and  details 
of  book-making. 

5.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle.     [Local.] 

HACK,  a.  Hired ;  much  used  or  worn,  like  a  hired 
horse.  Wakefield. 

HACK,  v.  i.  To  be  exposed  or  offered  to  common  use 
for  hire  ;  to  turn  prostitute.  Haniner. 

2.  To  cough ;  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  phlegm. 
fSee  Hawk.] 

HACK'BER-RY,  re.  An  American  tree,  Celtis  crassifo- 
lia,  with  a  tall,  straight  trunk,  and  grayish,  unbroken 
back,  covered  with  asperities  unequally  distributed 
over  the  surface.  Farm.  Encyc.     Encyc.  Jim. 

HACKED,  (hakt,)  pp.     Chopped  ;  mangled  ;  coughed. 

HACK'E-RY,  re.  A  street  cart  in  Bengal,  drawn  by 
oxen.  Malcom. 

HACK'ING,  ppr.     Chopping  into  small  pieces  ;  man- 
gling ;  mauling;  coughing  in  a  broken  manner. 
2.  a.  Short  and  interrupted  ;  as,  a  hacking  cough. 

HACKEE,  (hak'l,)  v.  t.  [G.  hecheln;  D.  hekelen. 
This  is  a  dialectical  variation  of  hatchel,  hetchcl.] 

1.  To  separate  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from 
the  fine,  by  drawing  it  through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle 
or  hatchel. 

2.  To  tear  asunder.  Burke. 
HACK'EE,  (hak'l,)  re.     An  instrument  with  teeth  for 

separating  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from  the 
fine  ;  a  hatchel.  [  The  latter  word  is  used  in  the 
Unit'd  States.] 

2.  Raw  silk  ;  any  flimsy  substance  unspun. 

Johnson.      Walton. 

3.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  feathers  or  silk. 

Chalmers. 


HAG 

HACK'LY,  a.    [from  liack.]     Rough ;   broken,  as  if 

hacked. 

In  mineralogy,  having  fine,  short,  and  sharp  points 

on  the  surface  ;  as,  a  hackly  fracture.        Cleaveland. 
HACK'.MA-TACK,    re.      The    popular    name    of    the 

American  larch,  Lara.  Americana,  a  very  large  tree, 

and  much  prized  for  timber.       Browne's  Syl.  Am. 
HACK'NEY,  ;i.     [Fr.  haquenee,  a  pacing  horse  ;  Sp. 

hacauea,  a  nag  somewhat  larger  than  a  pony  ;  hura, 

a  pony  ;    Port,  hacanea  or  acanca,  a  choice  pad,  or 

ambling  nag;  It.  chinea.] 

1.  A  pad  ;  a  nag  ;  a  pony.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire  ;  a  horse  much  used  ;  also, 
a  lady's  pony. 

3.  A  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire,  and  often 
exposed  in  the  streets  of  cities.  The  word  is  some- 
times contracted  to  hack. 

4.  Any  thing  much  used  or  used  in  common  ;  a 
hireling;  a  prostitute. 

HACK'NEY,  a.  Let  out  for  hire  ;  devoted  to  common 
use  ;  as,  a  hackney-coach. 

2.  Prostitute  ;  vicious  for  hire.  Roscommon. 

3.  Much  used  ;  common  ;  trite  ;  as,  a  hackney  au- 
thor or  remark. 

HACK'NEY,  v.  (.    To  use  much ;  to  practice  in  one 

thing  ;  to  make  trite. 
2.  To  carry  iti  a  hacknev  coach.  Cowpcr. 

HACK'NEY-GOACH,  n.    A  coach  for  hire  in  cities, 

commonlv  at  stands  in  the  street. 
HACK'NEY-eoACH'MAN,  71.    A  man  who  drives  a 

hackney-coach. 
HACK'NEY-£D,  (hak'nid,)  pp.  or  a.    Used  much  or 

in  common  ;  worn  out. 
2.  Practiced ;  accustomed. 

He  is  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men.  Shak. 

HACK'NEY-ING,  ppr.     Using  much  ;  accustoming. 

HACK'NEY-MAN,  re.  A  man  who  lets  horses  and 
carriages  for  hire.  Barret. 

HACK'STER,  n.  A  bully  ;  a  ruffian  or  assassin. 
[Obs.]  Bp.Ho.ll. 

HACQIJE-TON,  71.     [Fr.  hoqueton.] 

A  stuffed  jacket  formerly  worn  under  armor,  some- 
times made  of  leather.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

HAD,  prr.t.  and  pp.  of  Have  ;  contracted  from  Sax. 
hiefd,  that  is,  fumed ;  as,  I  had ;  I  have  had.  In  the 
phrase,  "  I  had  better  go,"  it  is  supposed  that  had  is 
used  for  would;  "I'd  better  go."  The  sense  of  the 
phrase  is,  "  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go." 

HAD-I-WIST',  a  proverbial  expression —  O  that  I  had 
known !  Todd. 

HAD'DER,  re.     [G.  heide.] 

Heath.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Heath.] 

HAD'DOCK,  re.  [Ir.  codog.  The  first  syllable  seems 
to  be  cod  or  gadus,  and  the  last,  the  termination,  as 
in  bullock.] 

A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Gadns  or  cod.  It  has  a 
long  body,  the  upper  part  of  a  dusky  brown  color, 
and  the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
black.  This  fish  breeds  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  article 
of  food.  Pa.rtingt.on. 

HADE,  re.  Among  miners,  the  steep  descent  of  a  shaft; 
also,  the  descent  of  a  hill.  Drayton. 

2.  In  iteming,  the  inclination  or  deviation  from  the 
vertical  of  any  mineral  vein.  Ure. 

Ha'DeS,  re.  [Gr.  adm,  qu.  a  negative,  and  ttrfoj,  to 
see.] 

The  region  of  the  dead  ;  the  invisible  world,  or  the 
grave. 

HADJ,  7t.  [Ar.]  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medi- 
na, performed  by  Mohammedans. 

HjEC-CE'I-TY,  re.     [from  L.  luec,  this.] 

A  word  used  by  the  schoolmen  to  denote  the  es- 
sence of  individuality.  Smart. 

HAF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  speak  unintelligibly  ;  to  prevari- 
cate. 

HAFT,  re.  [Sax.  haft,  a  haft,  and  haiftan,  to  seize  ;  G. 
heft;  D.  heft;  Dan.  hefle  ;  from  the  root  of  have,  or  of 
L.  capio,  W.  hafiaw,  to  snatch.] 

A  handle  ;  that  part  of  an  instrument  or  vessel 
which  is  taken  into  the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is 
held  and  used.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  part  of  a 
knife,  sword,  or  dagger,  by  which  it  is  held  ;  the 
hiit. 

HSFT,  v.  t.    To  set  in  a  haft ;  to  furnish  with  a  han- 

HAFT'ER,  re.     [VV.  hafiaw.  to  catch.]  [die. 

A  caviler ;  a  wrangler.     [JVot  in  use.]        Barret. 

HAG,  7i.  [In  Sax.  lucgesse  is  a  witch,  fury,  or  goblin, 
answering  to  the  Hecate  of  mythology.  In  W.  hagyr, 
ugly,  is  from  hag,  a  gash,  from  the  root  of  hack.  In 
Russ.  ega  is  a  foolish  old  woman,  a  sorceress.  See 
Haggard.] 

1.  An  ugly  old  woman ;  as,  an  old  hag  of  three- 
score. Dryden. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress ;  an  enchantress.    Shak. 

3.  A  fury  ;  a  she-monster.  Crasham. 

4.  A  cartilaginous  fish,  the  Gastrobranchus,  (Muri- 
ne glutinosa  of  Linmens.)  which  enters  other  fishes 
and  devours  them.  It  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  resembles  a  small  eel.  It  is  allied  to  the 
lamprey.  Cyc. 

5.  Appearances  of  light  and  fire  on  horses'  manes, 
or  men's  hair,  were  formerly  called  hags.     Blount. 
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HA1 

HAG,  ".  t.     To  harass  ;  to  torment.  Butler. 

2.   Jo  tire  ;  to  weary  with  vexation. 
H  \G'-BORN,  a.     Born  of  a  hag  or  witch.  Shak. 

HAG  GARD,  a.  [G.  hager,  lean;  W.  hag,  a  gash; 
hacciaw,  to  hack.     See  Hack.] 

1.  Literally,  having  a  ragged  look,  as  if  hacked  or 
gashed.  Hence,  lean  ;  meager ;  rough  ;  having  eyes 
sunk  in  their  orbits  ;  ugly. 

2.  Wild  or  intractable ;  disposed  to  break  away 
from  duty,  like  a  haggard  or  refractory  hawk. 

If  l  i]o  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 
I'd  whistle  Iter  oft,  and  let  her  down  die  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

HAG'GARD,  re.  [See  Hag.  This  and  the  other  de- 
rivatives of  hag  ought  to  be  written  with  a  single  g.] 

1.  An  untrained  or  refractory  hawk,  which  often 
broke  away  or  flew  off.  Partington. 

Hence, 

2.  figuratively,  any  thing  wild  and  intractable. 

Shak. 

3.  A  hag.  Garth. 
HAG'GARD,  n.     [Sax.  haga,  a  little  field,  and  geard,  a 

yard.] 
HAG'GARD-LY,  ado.    In  a  haggard  or  ugly  manner  ; 
with  deformity.  Dryden. 

A  stack-yard.  Howell. 

HAG'GED,  a.     Lean  ;  ugly  ;  like  a  hag.  Gray. 

HAG'GESS,  1  re.     [from  hack.]    A  pudding  containing 
HAG'GISS,   j    the  entrails  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  chopped 
with  fine  herbs  and  suet,  highly  seasoned  with  leeks 
and  spices,  and  boiled  in  the  maw.  Perry. 

HAG'GISH,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed; 

ugly  ;  horrid.  Shak. 

HAG'GISH-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 
IIAG'GLE,  v.  t.     [W.  hag,  a  gash  or  cut.     It  is  a  di- 
minutive from  the  root  of  hack.] 

To  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  to  notch  or  cut  in  an  un- 
skillful manner;  to  make  rough  by  cutting  ;  to  man- 
gle ;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  wood.] 
Suffolk  first  died",  and  York,  all  haggled  o'er, 
Gomes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped.  Sliak. 

IIAG'GLE,  v.  i.  To  be  difficult  in  bargaining ;  to  hes- 
itate and  cavil.     [See  Higgle.] 

HAG'GLED,  pp.  Cut  irregularly  into  notches  ;  made 
rough  bv  cutting  ;  mangled. 

HAG'GLER,  re.     One  who  haggles. 

2.  One  who  cavils,  hesitates,  and  makes  difficulty 
in  bargaining. 

HAG'GLING,  pnr.  or  a.  Hacking;  mangling;  cavil- 
ing and  hesitating  in  bargaining. 

HAG'GLING,  »..  The  act  of  hesitating  and  making 
difficulty  in  bargaining. 

HA'GI-AR-€:IIY,~«.     [Gr.  dyios  and  apxn-] 

The  sacred  government ;  government  of  holy  or- 
ders of  men.  Soatlieif. 

HA-Gt-OG'RA-PHA,  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr.  tlj  toe,  holy, 
and  yciaon,  a  writing.] 

Literally,  sacred  writings  ;  the  last  of  the  three 
Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews 
divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptiires  into  three  parts: 
the  law,  which  is  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Prophets,  or  Nevim  ;  and 
the  Cetuvim,  or  writings,  by  way  of  eminence.  The 
latter  class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hagiographa,  com 
prehendiug  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Dan- 
iel, E/.ra,  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Can- 
ticles, Lamentations,  and  Ecciesiastes. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  Brandc. 

HA-Gl-OG'RA-PHAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hagiogra- 
pha,  which  see. 

HAGl-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa. 

HA-GI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     See  Hagiographa. 

HA-GI-OL'O-GIST,  re.  One  who  writes  or  treats  of 
the  sacretl  writings. 

HA  Gl-OL'O-GY,  n.  The  history  or  description  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Quart.  Rev. 

HAG'-R1D-D£N,  a.    Afflicted  with  the  nightmare. 

Cheyne. 

HAG'-SEED,  re.     The  descendant  of  a  hag.       Shak. 

HAG'SIIIP,  re.    The  state  or  title  of  a  hag  or  witch. 

Middlcton. 

HAGUE'RUT,  (hag'but.)     See  Arvtebuse. 

HAM  ;  an  exclamation  expressing  surprise  or  effort. 

HA-HA',  n.  A  fence  or  bank  sunk  between  slopes,  or 
a  ditch  not  seen  till  close  upon  it.  VValpole  derives 
it  from  an  expression  of  surprise  at  finding  a  sudden 
cheek  to  progress  in  a  walk  —  ha!  ha! 

HA  IK,  re.  A  large  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth 
worn  by  Arnbs  over  the  tunic,  but  under  the  bur- 
noose.     [Spelt  also  Hyke.] 

HAIL,  n.  [Sax.  hmgcl,  or  hagel;  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
haget ;  so  called  from  its  rough,  broken  form,  from  the 
root  of  hack,  haggle] 

Moisture  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  ice.  The  concretions  of  ice  are  usually  more 
or  less  spherical,  constituting  hailstones,  hut  some- 
times consist  of  plates  or  lamina;,  or  of  agglomerated 
masses.  Olmsted. 

H  a  I L,  v.  i.  To  pour  down  masses  of  ice  or  frozen  vapors. 

HAIL,  v.  u    To  pour  down  in  the  manner  of  hail. 

Shall. 


H  A I 

HAIL,  a.  [Sax.  lull,  whole,  sound;  Ivel,  health;  G. 
hcil,  D.  and  Dan.  heel,  Sw.  hel,  Gr.  ouAoj,  whole.  See 
Heal.] 

Sound  ;  whole  ;  healthy  ;  not  impaired  by  disease  ; 
as,  a  hail  body  ;  luiil  com.  [In  this  sense  it  is  usutdly 
written  Hale.] 

HAIL,  an  exclamation,  or  rather  a  verb  in  the  impera- 
tive mode,  being  tile  adjective  hail  used  as  a  verb. 
Hail,  be  well ;  be  in  health  ;  health  to  you  ;  a  term 
of  salutation  equivalent  to  L.  salve,  salvete. 

Had,  hail,  brave  friend.  Sliak. 

HAIL,  re.  A  wish  of  health  ;  a  salutation.  This  word 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  ;  as,  "  the  angel  hail  be- 
stowed." Milton. 

HAIL,  v.  t.  [from  the  same  root  as  call,  L.  calo,  Gr. 
KuAfco.     See  Call  and  Heal.] 

To  call  ;  to  call  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  to  arrest 
his  attention.  It  is  properly  used  in  any  case  where 
the  person  accosted  is  distant,  hut  is  appropriately 
used  by  seamen.  Hoo,  or  hoi,  the  ship  ahoay,  is  the 
usual  manner  of  hailing  a  ship  ;  to  which  the  answer 
is,  holloa,  or  hollo.  Then  follow  the  usual  questions, 
Whence  came  ye?  Where  are  you  bound?  &c. 

HAIL'-EI),  pp.    Called  to  from  a  distance  ;  accosted. 

HAIL'-FEL-LOW,  re.    An  intimate  companion. 

HAIL'ING,  ppr.     Saluting;  calling  to  from  a  distance. 
2.  Poiuing  down  hail. 

HAIL'SHOT,"  re.  Small  shot  which  scatter  like  hail- 
stones.    [Not  used.]  Hayward. 

HAIL'STONE,  re.     A  single  mass  of  ice  falling  from 

.  a  cloud.  Dryden. 

HAIL'Y,  a.     Consisting  of  hail ;  as,  liaily  showers. 

Pope. 

HAIR,  n.  [Sax.  luzr ;  G.  hour  ;  D.  hair ;  Sw.  har ;  Dan. 
haar.] 

1.  A  small  filament  issuing  from  the  skin  of  an  an- 
imal, and  from  a  bulbous  root.  Each  filament  con- 
tains a  tube  or  hollow  within,  occupied  by  a  pulp  or 
pith,  which  is  intended  fur  its  nutrition,  and  extends 
only  to  that  part  which  is  in  a  state  of  growth.    Cyc. 

When  hair  means  a  single  filament,  it  has  a  plural, 
Iiairs. 

2.  The  collection  or  mass  of  filaments  growing 
from  th  ■  skin  of  an  animal,  and  forming  an  integu- 
ment or  covering;  as,  the  luiir  of  the  head.  Hair  is 
the  common  covering  of  many  beasts.  When  the 
filaments  are  very  fine  and  short,  the  collection  of 
them  is  called  fur.  Wool,  also,  is  a  kind  of  hair. 
When  hair  signifies  a  collection  of  these  animal  fil- 
aments, it  has  no  plural. 

3.  Any  thing  very  small  or  fine  ;  or  a  very  small 
distance  ;  the  breadth  of  a  luiir.  He  judges  to  a  hair, 
that  is,  very  exactly.  Dryden. 

4.  A  trilling  value.     It  is  not  worth  a  liair. 

5.  Course  ;  order  ;  grain  ;  the  hair  falling  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.     [Not  used.] 

You  go  against  the  hair  of  your  profession.  Shak. 

6.  Long,  straight,  and  distinct  filaments  on  the 
surface  of  plants;  a  species  of  down  or  pubescence. 

Martijn. 
HAfR'BELL,  re.    A  plant,  a  species  of  hyacinth  ;  the 

harebell.  Smart. 

HAIR'-BRA1N-.ED.     See  Hake-drained. 
HAIR'-BREADTII*  (-bredth,)   re.      [See    Breadth.] 
The  diameter  or  breadth  of  a  hair;  a  very  small  dis- 
tance ;    sometimes,   definitely,   the   48th    part   of  an 
inch. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  lefthander! :  every  one  could  sling 
stones  to  a  hair-breadth.  —  Judges  xx. 

It  is  used  as  an  adjective  r  as,  a  hair-breadth  escape. 
But,  in  JVeio  England,  it  is  generally  fair's  breadth. 

HAIR'-BRUSH,  re.     A  brush  for  smoothing  the  hair. 

HAIR'CLOTH,  re.  Stuff"  or  cloth  made  of  hair,  or  in 
part  with  hair.  In  military  affairs,  pieces  of  this 
cloth  are  used  for  covering  the  powder  in  wagons,  or 
on  batteries,  or  for  covering  charged  bombs,  &x. 

HAIR'ED,  a.     Having  hair.  [Encyc. 

HAIR'-HUNG,  a.    Hanging  by  a  hair.  Young. 

H  A  IR'I-NESS,  re.  [from  hairy.]  The  state  of  abound- 
ing or  being  covereil  with  hair.  Johnson. 

HAIR'LACE,  re.  A  fillet  for  lying  up  tile  hair  of  the 
head.  Swjft. 

HaIR'LESS,  o.  Destitute  of  hair ;  bald;  as,  hairless 
scalps.  Shak. 

HAIR'-LINE,  n.     A  line  made  of  hair. 

HAIR'-NEE-DLE,  I  re.      A  pin    used  in  dressing  the 

HAIR'-PIN,  j      hair. 

HaIR'-PEN-CIL,  re.  A  brush  or  pencil  made  of  very 
fine  hair  for  painting.  Ure. 

HAIR'-POW-DER,  n.  A  fine  powder  of  flour  for 
sprinkling  the  hair  of  the  head. 

HAIR'-SALT,  re.     [haar-sah,  Werner.] 

A  variety  of  native  Epsom  salt.  Also,  a  compound 
of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  iron.  Dana. 

HaIR'-SPLIT-TING,  a.  Making  very  minute  dis- 
tinctions in  reasoning.  Robinson. 

HAIR'-SPLIT-TING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  mak- 
ing minute  distinctions  in  reasoning. 

HAIR'-YVORM,  re.  A  genus  of  worms,  (vermes,)  called 
Goi'dias,  resembling  a  long  hair;  a  filiform  animal 
found  in  fresh  water  or  in  the  earth.  There  are  sev- 
eral species.  Encyc. 
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HSIR'Y, a.  [from  hair.]  Overgrown  with  hair;  cov- 
ered wilh  hair  ;  abounding  with  hair. 

Esau,  my  brother,  is  a  hairy  man.  — Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair;  as,  hairy  honors.    Dryden. 
_  3.  Resembling  hair  ;  of  the  nature  of  hair. 

HAKE,  re.  A  kind  of  sea-fish  of  the  cod  family,  the 
Merluecius  vulgaris,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling 
the  pike.  It  is  often  salted  and  dried,  but  is  not 
very  much  esteemed  as  food.      Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

HaKE,  r.  i.     To  sneak  ;  to  go  about  idly.         Orose. 

HAK'OT,  re.     A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

HAL,  in  some  names,  signifies  hall. 

HAL'BERD.  re.*  [Fr.  hallebardc  ;  G.  hellcbar.de  ;  D.  hel- 
lebaard ;  It.  alabarda  or  labardo  ,■  Sp.  Port,  alabarda ; 
Russ.  berdish,  a  halberd  or  battle-ax,  a  pole-ax.  The 
etymology  is  not  settled.  It  seems  anciently  to  have 
been  a  battle-ax  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  and  in  Gothic, 
Hide  is  battle.] 

A  military  weapon,  consisting  of  a  pole  or  shaft  of 
wood, 'with  a  head  armed  witli  a  steel  point,  with  a 
cross  piece  of  steel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  or 
with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  end,  and  a  bent  point  at 
the  other.  It  is  carried  by  sergeants  of  foot  and  dra- 
goons. Encyc. 

HAL-BERD-lF.R',  (hol-berd-eer',)  n.  One  who  is 
armed  with  a  halberd.  Bacon. 

HAL'HERD-SHAP-jED,  (-shaptj)  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  halberd. 

HAL'CY-ON,  (hal'se-on,)  re.  [L.  halcyon,  Gr.  ayKVuv, 
a  king-fisher,  from  «Ac,  the  sea,  and  kvoi.,  to  con- 
ceive, from  breeding  among  reeds  by  the  sea.  Jrforin.] 
The  name  anciently  given  to  the  king-fisher,  oth- 
erwise called  alceda  ;  a  bird  that  wits  said  to  lay  her 
eggs  in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  sea,  during  the  calm 
weather  about  the  winter  solstice.     Hence, 

HAL'CY-ON,  a.  Calm  ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  undisturbed  ; 
happy.  Halcyon  days  were  seven  days  before  and  as 
many  after  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  weather 
was  calm.  Hence,  by  halcyon  days  are  now  under- 
stood days  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

HAL-CY-6'NI-AN,  a.     Halcyon;  calm.        Sheldon. 

HaLE,  re.  [Sax.  lull,  sound,  whole.  See  Hail  and 
Heal.] 

Sound;  entire;  healthy;  robust;  not  impaired; 
as,  a  hale  body. 

HALE,  re.     Welfare.     [Not  in  use.']  Spenser 

HALE  or  HALE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  luila ;  Fr.  Jialer.] 

To  pull  or  draw  with  force  ;  to  drag.  This  is  now 
more  generally  written  and  pronounced  haul,  which 
see. 

HALF,  (hiif,)  n.  ;  pi.  Halves,  (b'ivz.)  [Sax.  half  or 
healf;  Goth,  halbs  ;  D.half;  Sw.  half;  Dan.  halv  ;  G. 
halb.] 

One  part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  either  in  fact  or  in  contemplation  ;  a  moi- 
ety ;  as,  half  a  pound  ;  half  a  tract  of  land  ;  half  an 
orange  ;  half  the  miseries  or  pleasures  of  life.  It  is 
applied  to  quantity,  number,  length,  and  every  thing 
susceptible  of  division.  In  practice,  of  is  often  or 
usually  omitted  after  half.  We  say,  half "a  pound  , 
half  a  mile  ;  half  the  number. 

Half  the  misery  of  life.  Addison. 

HALF,  (h'af,)  ti.  I.  To  divide  into  halves.  [See 
Halve.] 

HALF,  adv.     In  part,  or  in  an  equal  part  or  degree. 

Half  loth  and  half  consenting.  Dryden. 

In  composition,  half  denotes  an  equal  part ;  or,  in- 
definitely, a  part,  and  hence,  imperfect. 

HALF'-BLOOD,  (haf  Mild,)  re.  Relation  between  per- 
sons born  of  the  same  father  or  of  the  same  mother, 
but  not  of  both  ;  as,  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  half- 
blood.     The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 

HALF'-BLOOD'ED,  a.  Mean;  degenerate.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and  female,  each  of  full 
blood,    but    of    different   breeds ;    as,   a   luilf-bloodcd 

HALF'-BRED,  a.     Hall' blooded.  [sheep. 

HALF'-BREED,  a.     Half-blooded. 

HALF-RRO'f  ll'ER,  (hiif-,)  re.  A  brother  by  one  pa- 
rent, but  not  by  both. 

HA  LF'-eAP,  re.  A  cap  not  wholly  put  off,  or  faintly 
moved.  Sh  'k. 

HALF'-€ASTE,  7i.  In  India,  one  born  of  a  Hindoo 
parent  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  European  on  the 
other. 

HALF'-COCK,  re.  When  the  cock  of  a  gun  is  re- 
tained by  the  first  notch,  the  gun  is  said  to  be  at  half- 
cock.  Booth, 

HALF'-DEAD,  (-ded,)  a.  Almost  dead;  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

HALF'£N,  a.  Wanting  half  its  due  qualities.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

HALF^N-DKAL,  adv.    [Teut.  holfdecl.]     Nearly  half. 

Spenser. 

HALF'ER,  re.     One  that  possesses  half  only. 
2.  A  male  fallow  deer  gelded. 

HALF'-FACED,  (-faste,)  a.  Showing  only  pr.rt  of 
th-  face.  Shak. 

HALF'-11AT0I!-ED,  (-hatch*,)  a.  Imperfectly 
ha   'bed  ;   as,  half-hatched  eggs.  Guv. 

HALr  -HEARD,  (-herd,)  a.  Imperfectly,  heard  ;  not 
heard  to  the  end. 

And  leave  half-heard  the  melanchrly  tale.  Pope. 
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HALF'-HOL'I-DXY,  n.  A  half  of  a  day  given  to 
children  in  schools  for  recreation. 

HXLF'-LEARN!-ED,  (-)ernd,)  a.    Imperfectly  learned. 

South. 

HXLF'-LOST,  a.     Nearly  last.  Milton. 

HALF'-MXRK,  ft.     A  coin  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d.  sterling. 

HXLF'-MOON,  re.  The  moon  at  the  quarters,  when 
half  its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

2.  Any  thing  in  tile  shape  of  a  half-moon.  In  for- 
tification, an  outwork  composed  of  two  faces,  forming 
a  salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent or  half-moon.  Encyc. 

HXLF'-NOTE,  ft.  In  music,  a  minim,  being  half  a 
semibreve. 

HALF'-PXRT,  n.     An  equal  part.  Shak. 

HALF'-PaY,  ft.  Half  the  amount  of  wages  or  salary  ; 
as,  an  officer  retires  on  half-pay.  [It  is  reduced,  but 
seldom  literally  half  the  amount.     Smart.'] 

HALF'-PAY,  a.  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay;  as, 
a  half-pay  officer. 

HALF'-PEN-NY,  (hap'pen-ny  or  hS'pen-ny,)  n.  A 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  penny  ;  also,  the 
value  of  half  a  penny.     It  is  used  in  the  plural. 

He  cheats  for  half-pence.  Dryden. 

[This  coin  is  not  current  in  America.] 

HALF'-PEN-NY,  a.  Of  the  price  or  value  of  half  a 
penny  ;  as,  a  half-penny  loaf.  Shak. 

HXLF'-PEN-NY-YVORTH,  n.  The  value  of  a  half- 
penny. 

HXLF'-PlKE,  n.     A  short  pike  carried  by  officers. 

Tatlcr. 
2    A  short  pike  used  in  boarding  ships.   Mar.  Diet. 

HXLF'-PINT,  n.  The  half  of  a  pint  or  fourth  of  a 
quart.  Pope. 

HXLF'-READ,  (-red,)  a.  Superficially  informed  by 
reading.  Dryiicn. 

HXLF'-ltOUND,  n.    A  semicircular  molding.  QwilL 

HXLF'-SCHOL  AR,  re.     One  imperfectly  learned. 

IVaits. 

HALF'-SeAS-o'VER  ;  a  low  expression,  denoting 
half-drunk. 

HALF'-SHIFT,  n.  In  playing  the  violin,  a  move  of 
the  hand  a  little  way  upward  on  the  neck  of  the  in- 
strument, to  reach  a  high  note. 

HXLF-STGHT'EI),  (h'if'sit'edj)  a.  Seeing  imperfect- 
ly ;  having  weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

IIXLF'-SiS'TElt.  «.  A  sister  by  one  parent,  but  not 
by  both. 

HALF-SPHERE,  n.     Hemisphere.  B.  Jonson. 

HX  LF'-STA  RV-A'D.  a.     Alnvst  starved. 

IIALF'-STRAl.M-.ED,  a.     Half-bred;  imperfect. 

Drydcn. 

HALF'-SWORD,  (hiiPsord,)  n.  Within  half  the 
length  of  a  sword  ;   close  light.  Shalt. 

IJALF'-VVAY,  adv.  In  the  middle;  at  half  the  dis- 
tance. Granville. 

HX  LF'-Wa  Y,  a.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ; 
as,  a  half-way  house. 

HALF'-WIT,  ».  A  foolish  person;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head. Dryd.cn. 

IJXLF'-WIT-TED,a.  Wtak  in  intellect ;  sillv;  fool- 
ish. Swift. 

HALF'-YkAR-LY,  a.     Two  in  a  year  ;  semi-annual. 

HALF'-5SsAH-LY,  adv.  Twice  in  a  year;  semi-an- 
nually. 

[IAL'I-BUT,  n*  A  fish  of  the  genus  Hippoglossus, 
ami  family  Pleuronectidre.  This  fish  has  a  compressed 
body,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the  other  the 
belly,  and  both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size  ;  some  to  the  weight  of  300 
or  400  pounds.  It  forms  an  article  of  food,  and  some 
parts  of  the  body  are  fat,  tender,  and  delicious.  This 
fish,  like  oilier  Mat  fish, swims  on  its  side,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  family.  Sardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

HAL'T-DOM,  ft.     [Sax.  luiligdome;  holy  and  tlonu] 
Adjuration  by  what  is  holy.     [Ous.]        Spenser. 

HAL'I-MASS,  ft.     [Sax.  Iialig,  holy,  and  mass.] 
The  feast  of  All  Souls  ;  Hallowmas. 

HAL'ING  or  HAL'ING.     See  Hauling. 

HA-LIT'TJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  halitus,  breath.] 

Like  breath  ;  vaporous.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

HALL,  ii.t  [Sax.  heal:  D.  hal  or  tool  ■•  G  saal ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  sal;  Fr.  salle  ;  It.  and  Sp.  sala ;  L.  aula; 
Gr.aoXnl  Sans,  aala;  Copt,  auli;  Turk,  awli;  Qu. 


Heb.  VnN,  a  tent,  Ar.   \£>\  to  marry,  and  to  begin 

housekeeping,  or  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  ^avi,  a  palace. 
Qu.  are  these  all  of  one  family  ?     See  Salt.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  entrance  of 
a  house  or  palace.  In  the  houses  of  ministers  of 
state,  magistrates,  &.c,  it  is  the  place  where  they 
give  audience  and  dispatch  business.  Encyc. 

2  An  edifice  in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held  ; 
as  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  originally  a  royal 
p-iace  ;  the  kings  of  England  formerly  holding  their 
'  arl laments  and  courts  of  judicature  in  their  own 
dwellings,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Spain.     Encyc. 

3.  A  manor-house,  so  called  because  in  them 
courts  were  former. y  held.  rfdilison. 

•I.  A  college,  or  large  edifice,  belonging  to  a  colle- 
giate institution. 


5.  A  room  for  a  corporation  or  public  assembly  ; 
as,  a  town-Aaff  ;  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  &c. 

6.  A  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Prideanx. 

HAL-LE-LO'IAH,  j  (lial-le-lfl'ya,)  n.     [Heb.  TV  iS>n, 

HAL-LE-LO'JAH,  \      praise  ye  Jail  or  Jehovah,  from 

^Sn,  to  praise,  that  is,  to  throw,  or  raise  the  voice, 

to  utter  a  loud  sound.  Ar.  \£>  Italia  or  ealla,  to  ap- 
pear ;  to  begin  to  shine,  as  the  new  moon  ;  to  ex- 
claim ;  to  exult;  to  sing;  to  rejoice:  to  praise  or 
worship  God.  Gr.  cXckcv,  a  shout  in  battle.  It  co- 
incides in  elements  with  Itowl,  L.  ululo.] 

Praise  ye  Jehovah ;  give  praise  to  God  ;  a  word 
used  in  songs  of  praise,  or  a  term  of  rejoicing  in 
solemn  ascriptions  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is 
used  as  a  noun,  or  as  an  exclamation. 

[This  word  is  improperly  written  with  j,  in  con- 
formity with  the  German  and  other  continental  lan- 
guages, in  which  ;  has  the  sound  of  y.  Rut  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  with  the  English  sound  of  j  destroys 
its  beauty.  The  like  mistake  of  the  sound  of  j  in  Jc- 
hnvali,  Jordan,  Joseph,  has  perverted  the  true  pronun- 
ciation, which  was  Ychovah,  Yorilan,  Yoseph.  This 
perversion  must  now  be  submitted  to,  but  in  Hallelu- 
iah it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.] 

HAL'LIARD,  I  (hal'yard,)    ».     [from  hale,  haul.]    A 

IIAL'YARD,  \  term  applied  to  ropes  or  tackles  for 
hoisting  or  lowering  yards  or  sails.    Braude.     Totten. 

HAL'LI-ER,  ?i.  A  particular  kind  of  net  for  catching 
birds.  Encyc. 

HAL-LOO',  b.  i.  [This  seems  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  call  :  Fr.  halcr/] 

To  cry  out ;  to  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to  call 
to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  halloo. 

Country  folks  hallooed  noil  hooted  after  me.  Sidney. 

HAL-LOO',  n.  t.     To  encourage  with  shouts. 

01(t  Join]  hallooes  his  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts.  Shak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to.  S/i«/c. 
[This  verb  is  regular,  and  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.] 

HAL-LOO';  an  exclamation,  used  as  a  call  to  invite 
attention. 

HAL-LOO'ING,  ppr.     Crving  out. 

HAL-LOO'ING,  ft.     A  loud  outcry.  Smart. 

HAL'LoW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  haligan  or  halman,  to  conse- 
crate, to  sanctify,  from  holla  or  halo,  holy,  from  hal, 
sound,  safe,  whole  ;  G.  hciligen,  from  heilig,  holy, 
heil,  whole  ;  lieilcn,  to  heal  ;  D.  hciligen,  from  heilig, 
holy,  heil,  safety,  happiness ;  Dan.  helliger,  from 
heilig,  holy ;  heel,  whole,  entire  ;  Sw.  helga,  from 
lielig,\lo\y.  (See  Holy.)  It  coincides  in  origin  with 
hold,  anil'  L.  calico,  to  be  able.] 

1.  To  make  holy  ;  to  consecrate  ;  to  set  apart  for 
holy  or  religious  use.     Ez.xxvm.  xxix.     1  Kings  viii. 

2.  To  devote  to  holy  or  religious  exercises  ;  to  treat 
as  sacred. 

Hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  to  <io  no  work  therein.  —  Jer.  xvii. 

3.  To  reverence  ;  to  honor  as  sacred. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Lord's  Prayer. 

HAL'LoW-EI),  pp.  or  a.  Consecrated  to  a  sacred 
use,  or  to  religious  exercises;  treated  as  sacred; 
reverenced. 

HAL'LOW-EEN,  n.  The  evening  preceding  All 
Hallows  or  All  Saints'  day.     [Scottish.] 

HAL'LOW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Setting  apart  for  sacred 
purposes.  :  consecrating  ;  devoting  to  religious  exer- 
cises ;  reverencing. 

HAL'LoVV-MaS,  n.  [See  Mass.]  The  feast  of  All 
Souls.  Shak. 

HAL  LU'CIN-aTE,  ?>.  i.     [L.  hallucinor.] 
To  stumble  or  blunder. 

HAL-LG-CIN-A'TION,  71.  [L.  hallucinatio,  from  hal- 
lucinor, to  blunder.] 

1.  Error  ;  delusion  ;  mistake.     [Little  used.] 

Addison. 

2.  In  medicine,  faulty  sense  (dysesthesia)  or  errone- 
ous imagination.  Hallucinations  of  the  senses  arise 
from  some  defect  in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  from 
some  unusual  circumstances  attending  the  object,  as 
when  it  is  seen  by  moonlight ;  and  they  are  some- 
times symptoms  of  general  disease,  as  in  fevers. 
Maniacal  hallucinations  arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea.  Similar  hallucinations  occur  in 
revcry.  Danoin.     Parr. 

HAL-Lu'CIN-A-TO-RY,  a.     Partaking  of  hallucina- 
tion. 
HALM,  (hawm,)  ft.     [Sax.  healm  ;  L.  culmus.] 
Straw.     [See  Haum.] 

HA'LO,  n.     [Ar.  jL£>  haulon.     The  verb  signifies  to 

frighten,  and  to  adorn  with  necklaces.] 

A  name  given  to  the  circular  or  elliptical  appear- 
ances surrounding  the  sun,  moon,  or  other  celestial 
body.  Halos  occur  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
concentric  or  intersecting  curves,  which  are  usually 
more  or  less  diversified  in  color.  Olmsted. 


HAL'O-GEN,  7i.  [Gr.  dAc,  salt,  and  yevvuu,  to  gen- 
erate.] 

A  substance  which,  by  combination  with  a  metal, 
forms  a  haloid  stilt.  Dunn. 

HA-LOG'KN-OUS,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  halogen. 

Ha'LOID,  a.    [Gr.  nAc,  salt,  and  ctdm,  form.] 

Resembling  a  salt.  In  chemistry,  the  term  haloid 
salt  is  applied  to  binary  compounds  containing 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  allied  elements.  Common 
salt,  which  is  a  chloiid  of  sodium,  is  a  haloid  salt. 

HALSE,  (bawls,)  w.     [Sax.  hals.j  [Berzclius. 

The  neck  or  throat.     [Oo\s\]  Spenser. 

HALSE,  v.  i.  To  embrace  about  the  neck  ;  to  adjure  ; 
to  greet.     [Obs.] 

HAL'SEN-ING,  a.  Sounding  harshly  in  the  throat  or 
tongue,     [Obs.]  Carew. 

HALS'ER,  (haws'er,)  n.  [Sax.  hals,  G.  D.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  hals,  the  neck ;  and  qu.  Sax.  sal,  a  rope  or 
strap.] 

A  large  rope  of  a  size  between  the  cable  and  the 
tow-line.     [See  Hawser.] 

HALT,  n.  i.  [Sax.  hcult,  halt,  lame  ;  hraltian,  to  limp  ; 
G.  halt,  a  hold,  stop,  bait ;  haltcn,  to  hold  ;  Sw.  hall, 
halta  ;  Dan.  halt,  halter  ;  from  the  root  of  hold.] 

1.  To  stop  in  walking;  to  hold.  In  military  affairs, 
the  true  sense  is  retained,  to  stop  in  a  march.  The 
army  halted  at  noon. 

2.  To  limp  ;  that  is,  to  stop  with  lameness. 

3.  To  hesitate  ;  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  pro- 
ceed, or  what  to  do. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

4.  To  fail  ;  to  falter  ;  as,  a  halting  sonnet.    Sltak. 
HALT,  v.  t.     To  stop  ;  to  cause  to  cease  marching  ;  a 

military  term.     The  general  halted  iiis  troops  for  re- 
freshment. Washinoton. 
HALT,  a.     [Sax.  healt.l 

Lame  ;  that  is,  holding  or  stopping  in  walking. 

Bring  hither  the  poor,  the  ma:,ne(l,  the  liall,  and  the  blind. — 
Luke  xiv. 

HALT,  71.     A  stopping;    a   stop  in   marching.    The 
troops  made  a  halt  at  the  bridge. 
2.  The  act  of  limping. 
HALT'ED,  pp.    Stopped. 
HALT'ER,  h.     One  who  halts  or  limps. 
HALT'ER,  n.     [G.  /taller,  a  holder.     See  Halt.] 

1.  A  rope  or  strap  and  head-stall  for  leading  or 
confining  a  horse. 

2.  A  rope  for  hanging  malefactors. 

3.  A  strong  cord  or  string. 

HALT'ER,  7j.  (.  To  put  a  halter  on  ;  as,  to  halter  a 
horse. 

2.  To  catch  and  hold,  or  to  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord. 
HALT'ER-ED,  pp.    Caught  or  bound  with  a  rope. 
HALT'ER-ING,  ppr.     Putting  a  halter  on  ;  catching; 

binding. 

HALTTNG,  ft.     The  act  of  stopping  or  faltering. 

HALT'i  NG,  ppr.  or  a.     Stopping;  limping. 

HALT'INOEY,  adv.     With  limping  ;  slowly. 

HALVE,  (n&v,)  ».  t.  [from  half.]  To  divide  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  as,  to  halve  an  apple. 

HALVED,  (hlvd,)  a.  In  botany,  hemispherical ; 
covering  one  side  ;  placed  on  one  side. 

HALVING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  two  equal  parts. 

HALVES,  (h'ivz,)  re. ;  pi.  of  Haj.k.  Two  equal  parts 
of  a  thing. 

To  cry  halves,  is  to  claim  an  equal  share. 
To  go  halves,  is  to  have  an  equal  share. 

HXLV'LN'G,  (h'iv'ing,)  ;i;ir.      Dividing  into  two  equal 

HAL'YARD.     See  Halliard.  [parts. 

HAM,  [Sax.  ham,]  a  house,  is  our  modern  word  lwmr,G. 
hcim.  It  is  used  in  hamlet,  anil  in  the  names  of  places, 
as  in  fValtitam,  wood-house,  wait,  a  wood,  and  ham, 
a  house,  [not  Wal-tham,  as  it  is  often  pronounced,] 
Bnekinir-hani,  Anottinir-hani,  IVrcnt-haui,  Dar-ham,&^c. 

HAM,  n.     [Sax.  ham.) 

1.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee  ;  the  inner  an- 
gle of  the  joint  which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg 
of  an  animal.     Hence, 

3.  The  thigh  of  a  beast,  particularly  of  a  hog, 
whether  salted  and  cured  or  not.  But  the  word  is 
more  generally  understood  to  mean  the  thigh  of  a 
hog  salted  and  dried  in  smoke. 

HAM'A-DRY-AD,  n.  [Gr.  auu,  together,  and  o7>uc,  a 
tree.] 

A  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  Jie  with  the 
tree  to  which  it  was  attached.  Spectator. 

HA'MATE,  a.     [L.  hamulus.] 

Hooked  ;  entangled.  Berkeley. 

Ha'Ma-TED,  a.  [L.  hamatus,  from  hama,  a  hook  ; 
Celtic  and  Pers.  cam,  crooked.] 

Hooked  or  set  with  hooks.  Swift. 

HAM'IILE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  hamclan.] 

To  hamstring.     [Not  used.] 
HaMES,  7i.  pi.     [G.  kummet;   Russ.  chomnt,  a  collar; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  Scot,  haints.     In  Sw.  hdmma  is 
to  stop,  or  restrain.] 

A  kind  of  collar  for  a  draught  horse,  consisting  of 
two  bending  pieces  of  wood  or  bows,  and  these 
placed  on  curving  pads  or  stuffed  leather,  made  to 
conform  to  the  shape  of  the  neck. 
HaME'SUCK-.EN,  h.  In  Scottish  law,  the  violent 
seeking  and  invasion  of  a  person  in  his  own  house. 

Bouvier. 
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HAM 

HX'MITE,  ?i.  The  fossil  remains  of  a  curved  shell ; 
an  extinct  species  of  cephalopods.  Mantell. 

HAM'I'ET,  n.t  [Sax.  ham, a  house;  Ft.hameau;  Ann. 
hamel  ,  ur  kamm.     See  Home.] 

A  small  village  ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the 
country. 

This  word  seems  originally  to  have  signified  the 
seat  of  a  freeholder,  comprehending  the  mansion- 
house  ami  adjacent  buildings.  It  now  denotes  a 
small  collection  of  houses  in  the  country,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  city,  a  large  town,  or  township. 

The  country  wodled  and  the  hamlets  burned.  Dryden. 

HAM  LET-ED,  a.  Accustomed  to  a  hamlet,  or  to  a 
country  life.  Felthum. 

HAM'MER,  n.  [Sax.  homer ;  D.  homer;  G.  and  Dan. 
hummer  i  Sw.  hammarc;  probably,  the  beater.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  driving  nails,  beating  metals, 
and  the  like.  Itconsistsof  an  iron  head,  fixed  cross- 
wise to  a  handle.  Hammers  are  of  various  sizes  ;  a 
large  hammer  used  by  smiths  is  called  a  sledge. 

2.  A  piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  a  musket 
lock.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

HAM'MER,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  hammer;  as,to/iam- 
mer  iron  or  steel. 

2.  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hammer;  to  shape  by 
beating. 

3.  To  work  in  the  mind  ;  to  contrive  by  intellectu- 
al labor;  usually  with  out;  as,  to  hammer  out  a. 
scheme. 

HAM'MER,  v.  i.     To  work  ;  to  be  busy  ;    to  labor  in 
contrivance. 
2.  To  be  working,  or  in  agitation. 

HAM'MER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  shaped  by  a 
hammer.  Shcrmood. 

HAMMER-BEAM,  n.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  beam 
acting  as  a  tie  at  the  feet  of  a  pair  of  principal  raf- 
ters, but  not  extending  so  as  to  connect  the  opposite 
sides.  Girilt. 

HAM'MER-eiiOTH,  n.  The  cloth  which  covers  a 
coach-box,  so  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carrying 
a  hammer,  nails,  &c,  in  a  little  pocket  hid  by  this 
cloth.  Pegge. 

HAM'MER-£D,pp.  or  a.     Beaten  with  a  hammer? 

HAM'MER-ER,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

HAM'MER-HARD,?!.  Iron  orsteel  hardened  by  ham- 
mering. Moxon. 

HAM'MP.R-ING,  ppr.  Beating  with  a  hammer  ;  work- 
ing ;   contriving. 

HAM'MER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  beating  with  a  ham- 
mer. 

HAM'MER-MAN,  n.  One  who  beats  or  works  witha 
hammer. 

HAM'MEIUWOTtT,  n.     An  herb.  Chalmers. 

11  AM'MOCK,  u.*~  [Sp.  hamaca  ;  Port.  maca.  A  word 
of  Indian  origin  ;  for  Columbus,  in  the  Narrative  of 
his  first  Voyage,  says,  "  A  great  many  Indians  in 
Cannes  came  to  the  ship  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  their  cotton,  and  humucas,  or  nets,  in  which 
they  sleep."] 

A  kind  of  hanging  bed,  suspended  between  trees 
or  posts,  or  by  hooks.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  hemp- 
en cloth  about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  gath- 
ered at  the  ends,  and  suspended  by  cords.  It  forms 
abed,  or  a  receptacle  for  a  bed,  on  board  of  ships. 
Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

HAM-MO-CHR1?'SOS,  n.     [Gr.  auuos  and  x/jwros.] 
A  stone  with  spangles  of  gold  color. 

Ha'MOUS,  a.  [L.  humus,  a  hook;  Celtic,  cam, 
crooked.] 

Hooked  ;  having  the  end  hooked  or  curved  ;  a  term 
of  botany.  Lee.     Martyn. 

HAM'PER,  n.  [Contracted  from  hanaper,  or  from  hand 
pannier.] 

1.  A  large  basket  for  conveying  things  to  mar- 
ket, &c. 

2.  Fetters,  or  some  instrument  that  shackles. 

W.  Browne. 
[This  signification,  and  that  of  the  verb  following, 
indicate  that  this  word  is  from  hanaper,  and  that  the 
latter  is  from  the  sense  of  interweaving  twigs.] 
HAM'PER,  o.  t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  shackle  ;  to  en- 
tangle ;  hence,  to  impede  in  motion  or  progress,  or  to 
render  progress  difficult. 

A  li'-'n  tiampered  in  a  net.  L'Eetrange. 

They  hamper  and  tnuiugle  our  6ouls,  and  hinder  their  flight 
upwuttl.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  insnare  ;  to  inveigle  ;  to  catch  with  allure- 
ments. Shak. 

3.  To  tangle  ;  to  render  complicated.     Blackmore. 

4.  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

Hampered  by  the  law6.  Butler. 

HAM'PER-iCD,  pp.    Shackled;  entangled;  insnared  ; 

'    perplexed. 

HAM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Shackling;  entangling;  per- 
plexing. 

HAM'STER,  n.     [G.  hamster;  Russ.  chomiak.) 

A  species  of  rat,  the  Mas  cricetus  of  Linnams,  or 
German  marmot.  This  rat  is  of  the  size  of  the  wa- 
ter rat,  but  is  of  a  browner  color,  and  its  belly  and 
legs  of  a  dirty  yellow.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  bags, 
like  those  of  a  baboon,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  un- 
der the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  grain,  peas,  and 
acorns  to  its  winter  residence.     Encyc.    Goldsmith. 


HAN 

HAM'STRING,  n.     The  tendons  of  the  ham. 

Wiseman. 

HAM'STRING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Hamstrung,  or 
Hamstrimged.  To  cut  the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and 
thus  to  lame  or  disable.  Dryden. 

HAM'STRING-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  the  tendons  of  the 
ham,  and  thus  disabling. 

HA.M'STRUNG,  pp.  Disabled  by  having  the  tendons 
of  the  ham  cut. 

HAN,  for  Have,  in  the  plural.  Spenser. 

HAN'A-PER,  n.  [Norm,  hanap,  a  cup,  a  hamper; 
Sax.  hnarp,G.  naipf,  D.  nap,  Fr.  hanap.  Arm.  hauaff,  It. 
napyo,  a  bowl  or  cup.  These  seem  to  be  all  the  same 
word,  yet  I  see  not  how  a  cup  and  a  basket  should 
have  the  same  name,  unless  the  vessel  was  originally 
made  of  bark,  and  so  tight  as  to  hold  liquors.] 

The  hanaper  was  used  in  early  days,  by  the  kings 
of  England,  for  holding  and  carrying  with  tlieni  their 
money,  as  they  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  It 
was  a  kind  of  basket,  like  the  fiscus,  and  hence  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  king's  treasury.  Hence,  the 
clerk  or  warden  of  the  hanaper,  is  an  officer  who  re- 
ceive the  fees  due  to  the  king  for  seals  of  charters, 
patents,  commissions,  and  writs.  There  is  also  an 
officer  who  is  controller  of  the  hanaper.  This  word, 
therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  exchequer. 

Spclman. 

HANCE,  HXUNCE,  for  Enhance.     [Obs.]     See  En- 
hance. 
HAN'CES,  n.  pi.     [L.  ansa.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  ends  of  elliptical  arches, 
which  are  the  arches  of  smaller  circles  than  the 
scheme  or  middle  part  of  the  arch.  Harris. 

2.  In  a  ship,  falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed  on  balus- 
ters on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  down  to  the  gang- 
way. Harris. 

HAND,  n.  [Sax.  hand,  hand ;  G.  and  D.  hand  ;  Dan. 
haand  ;  Sw.  hand.  This  word  may  be  connected  in 
origin  with  Sax.  hentun,  to  follow,  to  take,  or  seize, 
Gr.  \ai  Aui/oi,  L.  hendu,  in  prehendo  ;  but  from  its  de- 
rivatives, handy,  handsome,  it  would  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  root  signifying  to  be  strong,  right,  straight, 
which  would  give  the  sense  of  fitness  and  of  beauty. 
Chaucer  has  hende,  hemly,  civil,  courteous.] 

1.  In  man,  the  extremity  of  the  arm,  consisting  of 
the  palm  and  lingers,  connected  with  the  arm  at  the 
wrist,  the  part  with  which  we  hold  and  use  any  in- 
strument. 

2.  In  falconry,  the  foot  of  a  hawk  ;  and  ill  the  ma- 
nege, the  fore  fool  of  a  horse. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  inches;  a  palm;  applied 
chiefly  to  horses  ;  as,  a  horse  14  /bands  high. 

4.  Side  ;  part  ;  right  or  left ;  as,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  other.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  is, 
on  all  sides,  or  by  all  parties.  So,  to  be  on  the  mend- 
ing luind,  is  to  be  on  the  side  of  recovery  from  ill- 
ness. 

5.  Act ;  deed  ;  performance  ;  external  action  ;  that 
is,  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  luind  being  the  instru- 
ment of  action. 

Thou  sawest  the  contradiction  between  my  heart  and  hand. 

King  Charles. 

6.  Power  of  performance  ;  skill. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  line  hand  on  tiie  violin.     Addison. 
He  had  a  mind  to  try  his  lumd  at  a  Spectator.  Adttison. 

7.  Power  of  making  or  producing. 

An  intelligent  being  coming  out  of  the  hands  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion. Cheyne. 

8.  Manner  of  acting  or  performance;  as,  he  changed 
his  hand.  Dryden. 

9.  Agency  ;  part  in  performing  or  executing.  Pun- 
ish every  man  who  had  a  hand  in  the  mischief.  We 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event. 

10.  Conveyance  ;  agency  in  transmitting. 

11.  Possession  ;  power.  The  estate  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner.     The  papers  are  in  my  hands. 

12.  The  cards  field  at  a  game ;  hence,  a  game. 

13.  An  index,  or  that  which  performs  the  office  of 
the  baud,  or  of  a  ringer,  in  pointing  ;  as,  the  hand  of 
a  clock;  the  hour-toifi,  and  the  minute-Amiri. 

14.  A  person  ;  an  agent  ,  a  man  employed  in  agen- 
cy or  service.     The  mason  employs  twenty  hands. 

15.  Form  of  writing  ;  style  of  penmanship;  as,  a 
good  hand ;  a  bad  hand ;  a  fine  hand. 

16.  Agency  ;  service  ;  ministry.    Ex.  iv    Lev.  viii. 
17    Rate  ;  price  ;  conditions  ;  as,  "  bought  at  a  dear 

hand."     [Obx.]  Bacon. 

18.  In  Scripture,  the  hand  of  God,  is  his  eternal  pur- 
pose and  executive  power.    Jlcts  iv. 

19.  The  providential  bounty  of  God.     Ps.  civ. 

20.  The  power  of  God  exerted  in  judgments  or 
mercies,  in  punishing  or  defending.  Judges  ii.  Ps. 
xxxii. 

21.  The  Spirit  of  God  ;  divine  influence.  1  Kings 
xviii. 

22.  The  favor  of  God,  or  his  support.  Areh.  ii. 
Luke  i. 

M  hand ;  near  ;  either  present  and  within  reach,  or 
not  far  distant. 

Your  husband  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his  trumpet.  Shak. 

2.  Near  in  time  ;  not  distant. 

The  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  —  2  Thess.  ii. 
By  hand;  with  the  hands,  in  distinction   from  the 
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instrumentality  of  tools,  engines,  or  animals  ;  as,  t« 
weed  a  garden  by  hand ;  to  lift,  draw,  or  carry  by 
hand. 

In  hand;  present  payment;  in  resoect  to  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Receiving  in  hand  one  year's  tribute.  Knollew. 

2.  In  the  state  of  execution.  I  have  a  great  work 
in  hand. 

Jit  my  luind,  at  his  hand,  tec,  denote  from  the  per- 
son or  being. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil  I  — Job  ii. 

On  hand ;  in  present  possession  ;  as,  he  has  a  sup- 
ply of  goods  on  hand. 

2.  Under  one's  care  or  management. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  on  las  hands.  L'Estraneje. 

Off  hand  ;  without  delay,  hesitation,  or  difficulty  ; 
immediately  ;  dextrously  ;  without  previous  prepara- 
tion. 

Out  of  hand;  ready  payment,  with  regard  to  the 
payer. 

Let  not  the  wages  of  any  man  tarry  with  thee  ;  but  give  it  him 
out  of  hatul.  Tot/it. 

2.  At  on  re  ;  directly. 

To  his  hand,  to  my  hand,  &c. ;  in  readiness  ;  already 
prepared  ;  ready  to  be  received. 

'file  work  is  made  to  his  hands.  Locke. 

Under  his  luind,  under  her  hand,  ice. ;  with  the  prop- 
er writing  or  signature  of  the  name.  This  deed  is 
executed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  owner. 

Hand  aver  head;  negligently  ;  rashly  ;  without  see- 
ing what  one  does.     [Little  used."_  Bacon. 

Hand  over  lumd ;  by  passing  the  hands  alternately 
one  before  or  above  another  ;  as,  to  climb  hand  over 
hand  ;  also,  rapidly  ;  as,  to  come  up  with  a  chase 
hand  ouer  hand ;  used  by  seamen.  Mar.  Diet. 

Hand  to  hand  ;  in  close  union  ;  close  fight.  Dryden. 

But  from  hand  to  hand,  is,  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

Hand  in  hand  ;  in  union  ;  conjointly  ;  unitedly. 

Swift. 

To  join  hand  in  luind,  is,  to  unite  efforts  and  act  in 
concert. 
-     Hand  in  hand ;  fit;  pat;  suitable.  Shak. 

Hand  to  mouth.  To  live  from  hand  to  month,  is  to 
obtain  food  and  other  necessaries,  as  want  requires, 
without  making  previous  provision,  or  having  an 
abundant  previous  supply. 

To  bear  in  hand ;  to  keep  in  expectation  ;  to  elude. 
[JW  used.]  Shak. 

To  bear  a  hand  ;  to  hasten  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

Totten. 

To  lend  a  hand  ;  to  give  assistance.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

To  be  hand  and  glove  ;  to  be  intimate  and  familiar, 
as  friends  or  associates. 

To  set  the  hand  to ;  to  engage  in  ;  to  undertake. 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  thou  seuest  thine 
hand  to.  —  Deul.  xxiii. 

To  lake  in  hand ;  to  attempt ;  to  undertake.  Luke  i. 

Also,  to  seize  and  deal  with. 

To  have  a  liund  in  ;  to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  have  a 
part  or  concern  in  doing;  to  have  an  agency  in. 

South. 

To  put  the  last  hand,  or  finishing  hand,  to  ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  the  last  corrections,  or 
give  the  final  polish. 

To  change  hands;  to  change  sides:  to  shift;  to 
change  owners.  Butler. 

Hand,  in  the  sense  of  rate,  price,  terms,  conditions, 
as  used  by  Bacon,  Taylor,  Sec,  is  obsolete  ;  as,  "to 
buy  at  a  dear  Iia-nil;"  "accept  the  mystery,  but  at 
no  luind  wrest  it  by  pride  or  ignorance."  So  in  the 
sense  of  advantage,  gain,  superiority,  as  used  by 
Hayward ;  and  in  that  of  competition,  content,  as 
used  by  Shakspeare. 

To  get  hand,  to  gain  influence,  is  obsolete. 

JI  heavy  hand  ;  severity  or  oppression. 

JI  light  hand  ;  gentleness  ;  moderation. 

JI  strict  hand;  severe  discipline;  rigorous  govern- 
ment. 

Hands  off;  a  vulgar  phrase  for  keep  off,  forbear. 

To  pour  water  on  the  hands,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  to  serve  or  minister  to.   2  Kings  iii. 

To  wash  the  hands ;  to  profess  innocence.  Matt. 
xxvii. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  imports  adoration.     Job  xxxi. 

To  lean  on  the  hand,  imports  familiarity.  2  Kings  v. 

To  strike  hands ;  to  make  a  contract,  or  to  become 
surety  for  another's  debt  or  good  behavior.  Prov. 
xvii. 

Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh,  was  an  ancient 
ceremony  used  in  swearing. 

To  give  the  hand,  is  to  make  a  covenant  with  one, 
or  to  unite  with  him  in  design.     2  Kings  x. 

The  stretching  out  of  the  luind,  denotes  an  exertion 
of  power.     But, 

77i.c  stretching  out  of  the  hand  to  God,  imports  earn- 
est prayer  or  solemn  dedication  of  one's  self  to  him. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  ami  cxliii. 

The  lifting  of  the  band,  was  used  in  affirmation  and 
swearing,  and  in  prayer  imported  a  solemn  wishing 
of  blessings  from  God.     Gen.  xiv.     Z.et>.  xix. 
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To  lift  the  hand  against  a  superior ;  to  rebel.  2  Sam, 
xx. 

To  put  forth  the  hand  against  one ;  to  kill  him.  1 
Sa-n.  xxiv. 

To  pat  one's  liand  to  a  neighbor's  goods ,*  to  steal 
them.    Ex.  xxii. 

To  lay  hands  on  in  anger  i  to  assault,  or  seize,  or  to 
smite.    Ex.  xxiv.    Is.  xi. 

To  lay  the  hand  on  the  mouth,  imports  silence.  Job  xl. 

The  laying  on  of  hands,  was  also  a  ceremony  used 
in  consecrating  one  to  office.    Num.  xxvii.  1  Tim.  iv. 

It  was  also  used  in  blessing  persons.     Mark  x. 

Hiding  the  hand  in  the  bosom,  denotes  idleness  ;  in- 
activity ;  sluggishness.     Prov.  xix. 

The  clapping  of  hands,  denotes  joy  and  rejoicing. 
But,  in  some  instances,  contempt  or  derision,  or  joy 
at  the  calamities  of  others.    Ps.  xlvii.    Ezck.  xxv. 

A  station  at  the  right  hand  is  honorable,  and  de- 
notes favor,  approbation,  or  honor.  A  station  on  the 
left  hand  is  less  honorable.    Malt,  XX. 

Ood's  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  men,  imports  his 
regard  for  them,  and  his  readiness  to  defend  aud  as- 
sist them.    Ps.  xvi. 

Satan's  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  men,  imports 
his  readiness  to  accuse  them,  or  to  hinder  or  torment 
them.     Zech.  iii. 

Clean  hands,  denotes  innocence  and  a  blameless 
and  holy  life.    Ps.  xxiv. 

Jl  slack  hand,  denotes  idleness  ;  carelessness  ;  sloth. 
Prov.  x. 

The  right  hand,  denotes  power ;  strength.  Ex.  xv. 
HAND,  v.  t.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand.  Hand 
me  a  book. 

2.  To  lead,  guide,  and  lift  with  the  hand  ;  to  con- 
duct. Locke. 

3.  To  manage  ;  as,  I  hand  my  oar.  Prior. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on.  [Not  used.]    Shak. 

5.  In  seamanship,  to  furl ;  to  wrap  or  roll  a  sad  close 
to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten  it  with  gaskets. 

Mar.  Diet, 
To  liand  down  ;  to  transmit  in  succession,  as  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  predecessor  to  successor.    Fa- 
bles are  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
HAND,  v.  i.  To  go  hand  in  hand ;  to  cooperate.  [Obs.] 

Massinger. 
HAND'-BALL,  n.    An  ancient  game  with  a  ball. 

Brande. 
HAND'-BAR-RoW,   n.     A  barrow  or  vehicle  borne 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  without  a  wheel. 

Mortimer. 
HAND'-BASK-ET,  n.    A  small  or  portable  basket. 

Mortimer. 
HAND'-BELL,  n.    A  small  bell  rung  by  the  hand  ;  a 

table-bell.  _  Bacon. 

HAND'-BLoW,  n.  [hand  and  blow.]   A  blow  or  stroke 

with  the  hand. 
HAND'-BOOK,  n.    A  book  for  the  hand  ;  a  manual ; 

applied  frequently  to  a  guide-book  for  travelers. 
HAND'-BoW,  n.  A  bow  managed  by  the  hand. 
HAND' BREADTH,  f-bredth,)  n.   A  space  equal  to  the 

breadth  of  the  hand  ;  a  palm.    Ex.  xxv. 
HAND'-CLOTH,  n.     A  handkerchief. 
HAND'CRAFT,  n.     [Sax.  handcra-ft] 

1.  Manual  occupation  ;  work  performed  by  the 
hand.  Mdison.     Harmer. 

2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual  labor ; 
one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  usually  spelt  Handicraft  ;  but  the 
preferable  spelling  would  be  Handcraft,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Saxon.] 

HAND'CRAFTS-MAN,  n.    A  man  skilled  oremployed 
in  manual  occupation  ;  a  manufacturer.  Swift. 

HAND'CUFF,  n.     [Sax.  handcopse.] 

A  name  given  to  manacles,  consisting  of  iron  rings 
for  the  wrists,  and  a  connecting  chain  to  confine  the 
hands. 

HAND'CUFF,  v.  t.   To  manacle ;  to  confine  the  hands 
with  handcuffs. 

HAND'eUFF-£D,  (-kuft,)  pp.     Manacled;    confined 
by  handcuffs. 

HAND'ED,  pp.    Given  or  transmitted  by  the  hands; 
conducted ;  furled. 

HAND'ED,  a.     With  hands  joined.  Milton. 

2.  In  composition  ,•  as,  right-handed,  most  dextrous 
or  strong  with  the  right  hand ;  having  the  right  hand 
most  able  and  ready. 

Left-handed ;  having  the  left  hand  most  strong  and 
convenient  for  principal  use. 

HAND'ER,  n.    One  who  hands  or  transmits;  a  con- 
veyer in  succession.  Dryden. 

HAND'FAST,  n.     Hold  ;  custody  ;  power  of  confining 
or  keeping.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

HAND'FAST,  a.    Fast  by  contract ;  betrothed  by  join- 
ing hands.     [See  the  verb.] 

HAND'FAST,  v.  I.     [Sax.  handfiestan.] 

To  pledge  ;  to  betroth  by  joining  hands,  in  order 
to  cohabitation,  before  the  celebration  of  marriage. 

Jamicson. 

HAND'FAST-ING,  n.    A  kind  of  betrothing  by  join- 
ing hands,  in  order  to  cohabitation,  before  marriage. 

HAND'-FET-TER,  n.     A  fetter  for  the  hand  ;  a  man- 
acle Slicnocod. 

HAND'FUL,  7i.    As  much  as  the  hand  vvilj  grasp  or 
contain.  ./7 ///,■>••. 
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2.  As  much  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 

3.  A  palm  ;  four  inches.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

4.  A  small  quantity  or  number.    A  handful  of  men. 

Clarendon, 

5.  As  much  as  can  be  done  ;  full  employment. 

Ralegh. 
In  America,  the  phrase  is,  he  has  his  hands  fall. 
HAND'-GAL-LOP,  re.      A  slow  aud   easy  gallop,  in 
which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle,  to  hinder  increase 
of  speed.  Johnson. 

HAND'GLASS,  n.  In  gardening,  a  glass  used  for 
placing  over,  protecting,  and  forwarding,  various 
plants  in  winter.  Cyc. 

KAND'-GRE-NaDE',  7i.     A  grenade  to  be  thrown  by 

the  hand. 
HAND'GRIPE,  71.     [hand  and  gripe.]     A  gripe  or  seiz- 
ure and  pressure  with  the  hand.  Hadibras. 
HAND'-GUN,  re.    A  gun  to  be  used  by  the  hand. 

Camden. 
HAND'I-CRAFT,  n.     [Sax.  handcraft.] 

1  Manual  occupation  ;  work  performed  by  the 
hand.  Jiddison.     Harmer. 

2.  A  man  who  obtains  his  living  by  manual  labor  ; 
one  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  Dryden. 

[See  Handcraft.] 
HAND'I-€KAFTS-MAN,  n.     A  man  skilled   or  em- 
ployed in  manual  occupation  ;  a  manufacturer.  Swift. 
[See  Handcraft.] 
HAND'I-LY,  adv.     [See  Handy.]     With  dexterity  or 
skill  ;  dextrously  ;  adroitly. 
2.  With  ease  or  convenience. 
HAND'1-NESS,  ?i.     The  ease  of  performance  derived 

from  practice ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness.     Chesterfield. 
HAND'ING,  ppr.     Giving  with  the  hand. 
HAND'l-WORK,  n.     [A  corruption  of  handwork.] 

Work  done  bv  the  hands.     [Oft.<.l 
HAND'KER-CHIEF,  (hank'er-chif,)  n.  [hand  and  ker- 
chief.    See  Kerchief.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  silk  or  linen,  carried 
about  tiie  person  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  face 
or  hands,  as  occasion  requires. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  to  be  worn  about  the  neck,  and 
sometimes  called  a  neckerchief. 

HAND'-LAN"GUAGE,  (-lang'gwaje,)  n.  The  art  of 
conversing  by  the  hands.     [Not  in  usetJ 

HAND'LE,  v.  t.  [G.  handeln,  D.  handelen,  Sw.  handla, 
Dan.  handler,  to  treat,  to  trade,  to  negotiate.  But  in 
English  it  has  not  the  latter  signification.  The  word 
is  formed  from  hand,  as  manage  from  L.  manus.] 

1.  To  touch  ;  to  feel  with  the  hand  ;  to  use  or  hold 
with  the  hand. 

The  bodies  we  daily  handle  —  hinder  the  approach  of  the  part  of 
our  hands  that  press  tiiem.  Locke. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  use  ;  to  wield. 

That  fellow  handles  a  bow  like  a  crow-keeper.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  familiar  by  frequent  touching. 

The  breeders  in  Flanders  —  handle  their  colts  six  months  every 
year.  Temple. 

4.  To  treat ;  to  discourse  on  ;  to  discuss ;  to  use  or 
manage  in  writing  or  speaking.  The  author  handled 
the  subject  with  address.  The  speaker  handled  the 
arguments  to  the  best  advantage. 

5.  To  use  ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  practice. 

They  that  handle  the  law  knew  me  not.  —  Jer.  ii. 

6.  To  treat ;  to  use  well  or  ill. 

How  wert  thou  handled  ?  Shak. 

7.  To  manage  ;  to  practice  on  ;  to  transact  with. 

You  shall  see  how  I  will  luivdle  her.  Shak. 

HAND'LE,  ji.     [Sax.     Q.U.  L.  ansa,  Norm.  Iianser.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  vessel  or  instrument  which  is 
held  in  the  hand  when  used,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword, 
the  bail  of  a  kettle,  &c. 

2.  That  of  which  use  is  made  ;  the  instrument  of 
effecting  a  purpose.  South, 

HAND'LE-A-BLE,  (hand'l-a-bl,)  a.  That  maybe  han- 
dled. Sherwood. 

HAND'-LEAD,  (-led,)  71.     A  small  lead  for  sounding. 

HA\D'L.ED, pp.     Touched;  treated;  managed. 

HAND'LESS,  a.     Without  a  hand.  Shalt. 

H  AND'LING,  ppr.  Touching  ;  feeling ;  treating  ;  man- 
aging. 

HAND'LING,  71.  A  touching  or  use  by  the  hand  ;  a 
treating  in  discussion. 

HAND'-LOOM,  71.  A  weaver's  loom  worked  by  the 
hand. 

HAND'MaID,  )  71.     A  maid  that  waits  at  hand  ;  a 

HAND'MAID-EN,  J     female  servant  or  attendant. 

Scripture. 

HAND'MILL,  71.    A  mill  worked  by  the  hand. 

Dryden. 

HAND'RaIL,  71.  A  rail  supported  by  balusters,  &x., 
as  in  staircases.  Onilt. 

HAND'SAILS,  re.  pi.    Sails  managed  by  the  hand. 

Temple. 

HAND'SAW,  71.     A  saw  to  be  used  with  the  hand. 
In  the  proverb,  "  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw," denoting  great  ignorance,  handiaw  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  heronshaw,  i.  e.,  the  heron,  which  see. 

Todd's  Shalt, 

HAND'SCREW,  (-skru,)  n.  An  engine  for  raising 
heavy  timbers  or  weights  ;  a  jack. 

it.WV:1 ;'.!,,  re.     [Dan.  handscli   Sax.  handsclcn,  from 
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haudsyllan,  to  deliver  into  the  hand.  See  Sale  and 
Sell  J 

1.  The  first  act  of  using  any  thing ;  the  first  sale. 

Elyot. 

2.  An  earnest;  money  for  the  first  sale.  [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

HAND'SEL,  v.  t.  To  use  or  do  any  thing  the  first 
time.  Dryden. 

HAND'SEL-£D,  pp.     Used  or  done  for  the  first  time. 

HAND'SOME,  (hand'sum,)  «.t[D.  handiaam,  soft,  lim- 
ber, tractable  ;  hand  and  taam,  together.  Zunin,  or 
saam,  we  see  in  assemble.  The  sense  of  docility  is 
taken  from  hand,  as  in  G.  br.handeln,  D.  belmndi'len,to 
handle,  10  manage.  The  Dutch  sense  of  soft,  lim- 
ber, is  probably  from  the  sense  of  easily  managed  or 
handled.] 

1.  Properly,  dextrous  ;  ready  ;  convenient. 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  in- 
vented for  him.  Spenser. 

This  sense  is  either  from  the  original  meaning  of 
hand,  or  from  the  use  of  the  hand,  or  rather  of  the 
right  hand.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still  used.  We 
say  of  a  well-fought  combat  and  victory,  it  is  a  liaud- 
snmc  affair,  an  affair  well  performed,  done  with  dex- 
terity or  skill.     [See  Handy.] 

2.  Moderately  beautiful,  as  the  person  or  other 
thing;  well  made;  having  symmetry  of  parts;  well 
formed.  It  expresses  less  than  beautiful  or  elegant ; 
as,  a  handsome  woman  or  man  ;  she  has  a  handsome 
person  or  face.  So  we  say,  a  handsome  house  ;  a  hand- 
some type. 

3.  Graceful  in  manner :  marked  with  propriety  and 
ease  ;  as,  a  handsome  address. 

4.  Ample  ;  large  ;  as,  a  handsome  fortune. 

5.  Neat ;  correct ;  moderately  elegant ;  as,  a  hand- 
some style  or  composition. 

6.  Liberal ;  generous  ;  as,  a  handsome  present. 
The  applications  of  this  word,  in  popular  language, 

are  various  and  somewhat  indefinite.  In  general, 
when  applied  to  things,  it  imports  that  the  form  is 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  to  just  taste  ;  aud  when  ap- 
plied to  manner,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  suitableness, 
or  propriety  with  grace. 

HAND'SOME,  as  a  curb,  to  render  neat  or  beautiful,  is 
not  an  authorized  word.  Donne. 

HAND'SOME-LY,  ado.  Dextrously;  cleverly;  with 
skill,  •  Spenser. 

2.  Gracefully  ;  with  propriety  and  ease. 

3.  Neatly;  with  due  symmetry  or  proportions;  as, 
a  thing  is  handsomely  made  or  finished. 

4.  With  a  degree  of  beauty  ;  as,  a  room  handsomely 
furnished  or  ornamented. 

5.  Amply  ;  generously  ;  liberally.  She  is  handsome- 
ly endowed. 

HAND'SOME-NESS,  it.  A  moderate  degree  of  beauty 
or  elegance  ;  as,  the  handsomeness  of  the  person  or  of 
an  edifice. 

2.  Grace  ;  gracefulness  ;  ease  and  propriety  in  man- 
ner. 

H  AND'SOM-ER,  a.  comp.     More  handsome. 

HAND'SOM-EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  handsome. 

HAND'SPIKE,  11.  A  bar,  usually  of  wood,  used  with 
the  hand  as  a  lever,  for  various  purposes,  as  in  rais- 
ing weights,  heaving  about  a  windlass,  &c. 

HAND'STAFF,  71. ;  pi.  Handstaffj.  A  javelin.  £1. 
xxxix. 

HAND'STROKE,  n.  [hand  and  stroke.]  A  blow  or 
stroke  given  by  the  hand.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

HAND' VICE,  n.  A  small  vice  used  by  hand,  or  for 
small  work.  Moxon. 

HAND'WEAP-ON,  (-wep'11,)  71.  Any  weapon  to  be 
wit  lded  bv  the  hand.     Num.  xxxv. 

HAND'-W1'NG-£D,  a.  A  literal  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  the  technical  term  chemipterous,  a  term  in  nat- 
ural history  used  in  application  to  the  family  of  bats. 

Kirby. 

HAND'WORK,  re.     Work  done  by  the  hands.     [Obs.] 

HAND'WIUT-ING,  11.  The  cast  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person.  Sliak. 

2.  Any  writing. 

HAND'Y,  a.  [D.  handig,  behendig ;  Dan.  luendig ; 
from  hand.]. 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

They  came  to  handy  I  plows.     [Obs.]  Knolles. 

2.  Dextrous;  ready;  adroit;  skillful;  skilled  to 
use  the  hands  wilh  ease  in  performance;  applied  to 
persons.  He  is  handy  with  the  saw  or  the  plane. 
Each  is  handy  in  his  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Ingenious;  performing  with  skill  and  readiness. 

4.  Ready  to  the  hand  ;  near.  My  books  are  very 
handy. 

5.  Convenient ;  suited  to  the  use  of  the  hand. 

6.  Near ;  that  may  be  used  without  difficulty  or  go 
ing  to  a  distance.  We  have  a  spring  or  pasture  that  is 
handy.  Hdloway. 

HAND'Y-DAN-DY,  71.  A  play  among  children  in 
which  something  is  shaken  between  two  hands, 
and  then  a  guess  is  made  in  which  hand  it  is  re- 
tained. Todd. 

HAND'Y-GRIPE,  71.     Seizure  by  the  hand. 

Hudibras. 

H  AND' Y-STK6KE,  re.     A  blow  inflicted  by  the  han(5. 

HANG,  ».  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Hanged  or  Hung.     [SaX- 
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hangan  ;  Sw.  h'dnga  ;  Dan.  hanger  ;  G.  and  D.  ka:i- 
geu  W,  hongian,  to  hang  j  /ion./,  a  hanging,  or  dang- 
ling ;  hone,  a  shake,  a  wagging  ;  honcaw.  to  shake, 
v  ag,  stagger,  to  waver.  Tiie  latter  seems  to  be  the 
primary  sense.] 

1.  To  suspend  ;  to  fasten  to  some  fixed  object 
above,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swing  or  move;  as, 
to  hang  a  thief.  Pharaoh  hanged  the  chief  baker. 
Hence, 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck. 
Many  men  wouUI  rebel  rather  than  be  ruined ;  but  they  would 

rather  not  rebel  dftn  be  hanged.  Ames. 

3  To  place  without  any  solid  support  or  founda- 
tion. 

He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. —  Job  xxxvi. 

4.  To  fu  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  movable;  as, 
to  hang  a  door  or  grate  on  liooks  or  by  butts. 

5.  .To  cover  or  furnish  by  any  thing  suspended  or 
fastened  to  the  walls  ;  as,  to  hang  an  apartment  with 
curtains  or  with  pictures. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black.  Ehak. 

And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils.  Drtjden. 

To  hang  out;  to  suspend  in  open  view  ;  to  display  ; 
to  exhibit  to  notice  ;  as,  to  hang  out  false  colors. 

2.  To  hang  abroad  ;  to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

To  hang  down ;  to  let  fall  below  the  proper  situa- 
tion ;  to  bend  down  •,  to  decline  ;  as,  to  hang  down 
the  head,  and  elliptically,  to  hang  the  head. 

To  hang  up;  to  suspend  ;  to  place  on  something 
fixed  on  high. 

2.  To  suspend;  te  keep  or  surfer  to  remain  un- 
decided ;  as,  to  hang  up  a  question  in  debate. 

To  hang  fire  ;  in  the  military  art,  is  to  be  slow  in 

communicating,  as  lire  in  the  pan -of  a  gun  to  the 

charge. 

HANG,  v.  i.     To  be  suspended  ;    to  be  sustained  by 

something  above,  so  as  toswing  or  be  movable  below. 

2.  To  dangle  ;  to  be  loose  and  flowing  below. 

3.  To  bend  forward  or  downward  ;  to  lean  or  in- 
cline. Addison. 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  Ilia  shoulder  hung.  Pope. 

4.  To  float ;  to  play. 

And  fall  those  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 

Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung.  Prior. 

5.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised  above  the 
ground  ;  as,  a  hanging  garden  on  the  tup  of  a  house. 

6.  To  depend  ;  to  rest  on  something  for  support. 
This  question  hangs, on  a  single  point. 

7.  To  rest  on  by  embracing;  to  cling  to;  as,  to 
hang  on  the  neck  of  a  person. 

Two  infants  hanging  on  her  neck.  Peacham. 

.8.  To  hover;  to  impend  ;  with  over.  View  the 
dangers  that  hang  over  the  country. 

9.  To  be  delayed  ;  to  linger. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not.  Milton. 

10.  To  incline;  to  have  a  steep  declivity;  as, 
hanging  grounds.  Mortimer. 

11.  To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

Sir  Balaam  hangs.  Pope. 

To  hang  on,  or  upon ;  to  adhere  to,  often  as  some- 
thing troublesome  and  unwelcome. 

which  hang  on 
Adtlison. 

2.  To  be  suspended  infixed  attention  and  interest. 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  ad  he  spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke.  Pope. 

3.  To  adhere  obstinately ;  to  be  importunate. 

4.  To  rest ;  to  reside ;  to  continue,  as  sleep  on  the 
eyelids.  Shah. 

5.  To  be  dependent  on. 

How  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  I  Shale. 

6.  In  seamen's  language,  to  hold  fast  without  belay- 
ing ;  to  pull  forcibly. 

To  hang  over;  to  extend  or  project  from  above. 
To  hang  in  doubt ;  to  be  in  suspense,  or  in  a  state  of 
uncertainly. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.  — Deut.  xxviii. 
To  hang  together ;  to  he  closely  united  ;  to  cling. 

In  the  common  cause  we  are  all  of  a  piece  ;  we  hang  together. 

Drydcn. 

2.  To  be  just  united,  so  as  barely  to  hold  together. 

Shale. 
To  liang  on,  or  upon  ;  to   drag  ;  to  be  incommo- 
diously joined. 

Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden.  Addison. 

To  hang  to ;  to  adhere  closelv  ;  to  cling. 

HANG,  71.     A  sharp  declivity.     [Colloquial.] 

HANG'BTRD,  n.  A  name  familiarly  given  in  America 
to  tlie  Baltimore  oriole,  from  the  peculiar  construction 
of  its  nest,  which  is  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree. 

HANG'BY,  n.     A  dependent,  in  contempt.  Ray. 

HANG'DOG,  n.  A  term  of  reproach  for  one  of  a  base 
and  degraded  character,  as  if  fit  only  to  be  the  hang- 
mar,  of  dogs. 

HANC.ED,  pp.  Suspended  ;  put  to  death  by  being 
suspended  by  the  neck. 
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HANG'ER,  n.     That  by  which   a  thing  is  suspended. 

2.  A  short,  broad  sword,  incurvated  toward  the 
point.  Smollett 

3.  One  that  hangs,  or  causes  to  be  hanged. 

Aubrey. 
HANG'ER-ON,  n.     One  who  besets  another  impor- 
tunately in  soliciting  favors. 

2.  A  dependent ;  one  who  eats  and  drinks  without 
payment.  Swift. 

HANG'ING,  ppr.     Suspending  to  something  above. 

2.  Being  suspended  ;  dangling  ;  swinging. 

3.  a.     Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

What  a  hanging  face  1  Dryden. 

4.  Requiring  punishment  by  the  halter  ;  as,  a  hang- 
ing matter.  Johnson. 

HANG'ING,  n.     A  term  applied  to  linings  for  rooms 
of  arras,  tapestry,  paper,  &c.  Owilt. 

No  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls.  Dryden. 

2.  Death  by  the  halter  ;  as,  hard  words  or  hanging. 

Pope. 

3.  Display  ;  exhibition.  Addison. 
HANG'ING-SIDE,   n.      In   mining,   the  overhanging 

side  of  an  inclined  or  hading  vein.  Cyc. 

H  SNG'ING-SLEEVES,   ;i.  pi.      Strips  of  the  same 

stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging  down  the  back  from 

the  shoulders.     [Obs.]  Halifuz. 

HANG'MAN,  n.     One  who  hangs  another  ;  a  public 

executioner  ;  also,  a  term  of  reproach. 
HANG'NAIL,  re.  A  small  piece  or  sliver  of  skin  which 

hangs  from  the  root  of  a  finger-nail.  Holloway. 

HANG'NEST,  m.     The   name  of  certain   species   of 

birds,  which  build  nests  suspended  from  the  branches 

of  trees,  such  as  the  Baltimore  oriole  or  red-bird  ; 

also,  the  nest  so  suspended. 
HANK,  n.     [Dan.  luink,  a  handle,  a  hook,  a  tack,  a 

clasp  ;  Sw.  hank,  a  band.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  two  or  more  skeins  of  thread 
or  silk  tied  together.  Brar.de. 

2.  In  ships,  a  name  given  to  rings  of  wood,  6cc, 
fixed  on  stays,  to  confine  the  sails  when  hoisted. 

Totten. 

3.  A  rope  or  withy  for  fastening  a  gate.    [Local.] 
HANK,  i).  t.     To  form  into  hanks. 

HANK'ER,  v.  i.  [D.  hunkeren.  The  corresponding 
word  in  Danish  is  higer,  and  probably  n  is  casual.] 

1.  To  long  for  with  a  keen  appetite  and  uneasiness  ; 
i;t  a  literal  sense  ;  as,  to  hanker  for  fruit,  or  after  fruit. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  of  something,  ac- 
companied with  uneasiness  ;  as,  to  hanker  after  the 
diversions  of  tiie  town.  Addison. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  after.  It  is  a  familiar,  but 
not  a  low  word. 

HANK'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Longing  for  with  keen 
appetite  or  ardent  desire. 

HANK'ER-ING,  n.  A  keen  appetite  that  causes  un- 
easinesstill  it  is  gratified  ;  vehement  desire  tit  possess 

HANK'ER-ING-LY,  adv.     Longingly.  for  enjoy. 

HANK'LE,  (hauk'l,)  v.  t.  [See  Hank.]  To  twist. 
[Not  in  use.] 

HAN'SARD,  n.  A  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse 
Towns.  McCulloeh. 

HAN-SE-AT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 
or  to  their  confederacy. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  Hanse  signifies  a  society  ;  Goth. 
hansa,  a  multitude.  The  Hanse  Towns,  in  Oermany, 
were  certain  commercial  cities  which  associated  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  until  they  amounted  to  seventy-two;  and 
for  centuries  this  confederacy  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  defied  the  power  of  kings.  It  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  and  its  remnants,  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  are  called  Free  Cities. 

Encyc.  Am. 

HAN'T;  a  vulu'ar  contraction  of  Have  not  or  Has 
not;  as,  I  han't,  he  han't,  we  han't. 

HAP,  71.  [W.  nap,  or  Imb,  luck,  chance,  fortune,  that 
is,  that  which  falls,  or  a  coining  suddenly.  This 
seems  to  be  allied  to  Fr.  /tapper,  to  snap  or  catch  ;  D. 
happen ;  Norm,  hopper,  to  seize ;  W.  hajiaw,  to 
snatch.  In  Sp.  haber  signifies  to  have,  to  happen  or 
befall,  to  take.  These  verbs  seem  to  unite  in  one 
radix,  and  ail  coincide  with  L.  e.apio.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  fall  or  to  rush  ;  hence,  to  rush  on  and 
seize.] 

1.  That  which  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ; 
chance ;  fortune  ;  accident  ;  casual  event.  [See 
Chance  and  Casual.] 

Whether  art  it  was  or  heedless  hap.  Spenser. 

Cursed  be  good  haps,  and  cursed  be  dtey  that  build 

Their  hopes  on  haps.  Sidney. 

2.  Misfortune. 

[But  this  word  is  obsolete,  or  obsolescent,  except  in 
compounds  and  derivatives.] 
HAP,  ».  i.    To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  by  chance. 

[  Obs.]  Spenser.     Bacon. 

HAP-HAZ'ARD,  n.    [This  is  tautological.     See  Haz- 
ard.] 
Chance ;  accident. 

Wc  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard,  on  trust.  Locke. 

HAP'LESS,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  unlucky; 
unhappy  ;  as,  hapless  youth  ;  hapless  maid.    Dryden. 
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HAP'LY,  ado.    By  chance  ;  perhaps  ;  it  may  ba. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fight  ugainst  God.  —  Acta  r. 
2.  By  accident ;  casually.  Milton. 

HAP'P£N,  (hap'n,)  v.  i.  [W.  hapiaw,  to  happen,  to 
have  luck.  (See  Hap.)  Sw.hdpna,  to  be  surprised  or 
amazed.] 

1.  To  come  by  chance  ;    to  come  without  ore's 
previous  expectation  ;  to  fall  out. 

There  shall  no  evil  luxppen  to  the  jurt.  — Prov.  xii. 

2.  To  come  ;  to  befall. 

They  tallied  together  of  all  those  things  which  had  happened.  — 
Luke  xxiv. 

3.  To  light ;  to  fall  or  come  unexpectedly. 

I  have  happened  on  some  other  accounts  relating  to  mortalities. 

OrauM. 

HAP'PJEN-ING,  ppr.     Coming  or  falling  ;  befalling. 
HAP'PI-LY,  adv.      [See   Happy.]     By  good  fortune; 
fortunately  ;  luckily  ;  with  success. 

Preferred  by  conquest,  hajipily  o'erthrown.  Waller. 

2.  In   a  vippy   state  ;   in   a  state  of  felicity.    He 
livetl  happily  With  his  consort. 

3.  With   address   or  dexterity;    gracefully;  in   a 
manner  to  insure  -uccess. 


Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  tu  severe. 


Pope. 


4.  By  chance.  [See  Haply.] 
HAP'PI-NESS,  ii.t  [from  happy.]  The  agreeable  sen- 
sations which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  good  ; 
that  state  of  a  being  in  which  his  desires  are  grati- 
fied by  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  without  pain  ;  fe- 
licity ;  but  happiness  usually  expresses  less  than  fe- 
licity, and  felicity  less  than  bliss.  Happiness  is  com- 
parative. To  a  person  distressed  with  pain,  relief 
from  that  pain  affords  happiness  ;  in  other  cases,  we 
give  the  name  lutppincss  to  positive  pleasure  or  an 
excitement  of  agreeable  sensations.  Happiness  there- 
fore admits  of  indefinite  degrees  of  increase  in  en- 
joyment, or  gratification  of  desires.  Perfect  happi- 
ness, or  pleasure  unalloyed  with  pain,  is  not  attaina- 
ble in  this  life. 

2.  Good  luck  ;  good  fortune.  Johnson. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance  ;  unstudied  grace. 

For  there's  a  happiness,  as  well  as  care.  Pope. 

HAP'PY,  a.      [from   hup  ;  W.  hapus,  properly  lucky, 
fortunate,  receiving  good   from  something  that  falls 
or  comes  to  one  unexpectedly,  or  by  an  event  that  is 
not  within  control.     Set"  Houn.] 
1.  Lucky  ;  fortunate  ;  successful. 


Chemist*  have  been    more  happy 
the  causes  of  them. 


finding  experiments  than 
Boyle. 


So  we  say,  a  happy  thought  ;  a  happy  expedient. 

2.  Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations 
from  the  possession  of  good  ;  enjoying  pleasure  from 
the  gratification  of  appetites  or  desires.  The  pleas- 
urable sensations  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
sensual  appetites  render  a  person  temporarily  happy; 
but  he  only  can  he  esteemetl  really  and  permanently 
happy,  who  enjoys  peace  of  mind  in  the  favor  of 
Gotl.  To  be  in  any  degree  happy,  we  must  be  free 
from  pain  both  of  body  and  of  mind:- to  be  very 
happy,  we  must  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  lively  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

Happy  am  I,  for  the  daughters  will  call  111c  blessed.  —  Gen.  xxx. 

He    found    himself    happiest    ill    communicating    happiness   to 

others.  Wirt 

3.  Prosperous  ;  having  secure  possession  of  good. 

Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah Ps.  cxliv. 

4.  That  supplies  pleasure  ;  that  furnishes  enjoy 
ment ;  agreeable  ;  applied  to  things  ;  as,  a  happy  con 
dition. 

5.  Dextrous  ;  ready  ;  able. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply ,  another  excels  in  a  irjoinder. 

6.  Blessed  ;  enjoying  the  presence  and  favor  of 
God,  in  a  future  life. 

7.  Harmonious ;  living  in  concord  ;  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  ;  as,  a  happy  family. 

8    Propitious ;  favorable.  Shah. 

HAP'PY-MAK-ING,  a.     Making  happy.  Miltnn. 

HAOIUE'BUT,  (hak'but,)  11.  An  arqtiebuse  or  hand- 
gun. Brande. 

HA-RANGI/E',  (ha-rang',)  «.t  [Fr.  harangue  ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  arenga;  It.  aringa;  Arm.  harencg ;  from  the 
root  of  ring,  to  sound,  Sax.  hringan.] 

1.  A  speech  addressed  to  an  assembly  or  an  army  ; 
a  popular  oration  ;  a  public  atldress.  This  word 
seems  to  imply  loudness  or  declamation,  and  is 
therefore  appropriated  generally  to  an  address  made 
to  a  popular  assembly  or  to  an  army,  and  not  to  a 
sermon,  or  to  an  argument  at  the  bar  of  a  court,  or  to 
a  speech  in  a  deliberative  council,  unless  in  con- 
tempt. 

2.  Declamation  ;  a  noisy,  pompons,  or  irregular 
address. 

HA-RANGIIE',  (ha-rang',)  v.  i.  To  make  an  address 
or  speech  to  a  large  assembly  ;  to  make  a  noisy 
speech. 

HA-RANGUE',  (ha-rang',)  v.  I.  To  address  by  ora- 
tion ;  as,  the  general  \arangued  the  troops. 

HA-RANGTI.ED,  pp.    Addressed  by  oration. 
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HA  RANGUE'FIJL,  a.    Full  of  harangue. 
HA-RANG'UER,  (lia-rang'er,)  n.   An  orator ;  one  who 

addresses  an  assembly  or  army;  a  noisy  dechtimer. 
HA  l£ANG'UING,'|)pr.    Declaiming;  addressing  with 

noisy  eloquence. 
EIAR'ASS,  v.  t.     [Fr.  harasser.     Q.U.  Ir.  creasam.] 

1.  To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  to  excess  ;  to  tire  with 
bodily  labor  ;  as,  to  harass  an  army  by  a  long  march. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  weary  with  importunity,  care,  or  perplexity ; 
to  tease  ;  to  perplex. 

Nature  oppressed  and  harassed  out  with  care.  Addison. 

3.  To  waste  or  desolate.     [Ofo.]  Hammond. 
HAR'ASS,    n.      Waste  ;    disturbance  ;    devastation. 

[I.iUlr  iwcrfj  Milton. 

HAR'ASS-ED,  (har'ast,)  pp.     Wearied  ;  tired  ;  teased. 

HAK'ASS-ER,  re.  One  who  harasses  or  teases;  a 
spoiler. 

HAR'ASS-TNG,  ppr.  or  a.    Tiring;  fatiguing;  teasing. 

HAIt'ISIN-GER,  ii.  [See  Harbor.  Harbinger  is  prop- 
erly a  person  who  goes  to  provide  harbor  or  lodgings 
for  those  that  follow.] 

1.  In  England,  an  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
who  rides  a  day's  journey  before  the  court  when 
traveling,  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. Encyc. 

2.  A  forerunner;  a  precursor;  that  which  precedes 
and  gives  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  something 
else. 

HAR'BIN-GER-ED,  a.    Preceded  by  a  harbinger. 

HAR'liOR,  v..  [Sax.  herc-berga,  the  station  of  an 
army  ;  I),  herberg,  an  inn  ;  Dan.  Sw.  and  G.  her- 
brrgc ;  Fr.  aubcrge  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  albergue  ;  It.  al- 
ber'go.  The  first  syllable,  in  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
signifies  an  army, or  a  troop,  a  crowd  ;  the  last  sylla- 
ble is  berg,  burg,  a  town,  or  castle,  or  from  bergen, 
to  save.  But  in  the  Celtic  dialects,  the  first  syllable, 
al,  is  probably  different  from  that  of  the  otiier  dia- 
lects.] 

1.  A  lodging ;  a  place  of  entertainment  and  rest. 

For  llarbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.  Dnjden. 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  ships  ;  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be  sheltered  from 
the  fury  of  winds  and  a  heavy  sea;  any  navigable 
water  where  ships  can  ride  in  safety. 

3.  An  asylum;  a  shelter;  a  place  of  safety  from 
storms  or  danger. 

HAR'liOR,  ».  (.  To  shelter;  to  secure;  to  secrete; 
as,  to  harbor  a  thief. 

2.  To  entertain  ;  to  permit  to  lodge,  rest,  or  reside ; 
as,  to  harbor  malice  or  revenge.  Harbor  not  a  thought 
of  revenge. 

HXR'ROR,  v.  i.  To  lodge  or  abide  for  a  time ;  to  re- 
ceive entertainment. 

This  night  lot's  harbor  here  in  York.  Sliak. 

2.  To  take  shelter. 

HAR'BOR-AGE,  re.  Shelter;  entertainment.  [JVot 
used.]  Shah. 

HXR'BOR-ED,  pp.     Entertained;  sheltered. 

HAR'BORER,  re.  One  who  entertains  or  shelters  an- 
other. 

HXR'BOR-ING,  ppr.     Entertaining;  sheltering. 

HXR'ISOR-LESS,  a.  Without  a  harbor;  destitute  of 
shelter  or  a  lodging. 

HXR'BOR-MXS'TER,  re.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  mooring  of  ships,  and  executes  the  regulations 
respecting  harbors.  New  York. 

HAR'BOR-OUGH,  (hir'bur-ro,)  re.  A  harbor  or  lodg- 
ing. 

HXlt'BOR-OUS,  a.     Hospitable.     [JVotinwse.] 

HXltD,  a.t  [Sax.  heard :  Goth,  hardu;  D.  hard;  G. 
hart;  Dan.  haard;  Sw.  hard.  The  primary  sense  is, 
pressed.] 

1.  Firm  ;  solid  ;  compact;  not  easily  penetrated,  or 
separated  into  parts  ;  not  yielding  to  pressure  :  applied 
to  material  bodies,  and  opposed  to  soft ;  as,  hard  wood  ; 
hard  Mesh  ;  a  hard  apple. 

2.  Difficult  ;  not  easy  to  the  intellect. 


In  which  arc  some  things  hard  I 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  to  Moses.  - 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplishment 


i    not   easy   to  be 
a  disease  hard  to 


done  or  executed.     A  hard  task 
cure. 

la  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  —  Gen.  xviii. 

4.  Full  of  difficulties  or  obstacles;  not  easy  to  be 
traveled  ;  as,  a  hard  way.  Milton. 

5.  Painful;  difficult;  distressing. 

Rachel  traveled,  and  she  had  hard  lahor.  —  Gen.  xxxv. 

6.  Laborious  ;  fatiguing ;  attended  with  difficulty 
or  pain,  or  both  ;  as,  hard  work  or  labor  ;  hard  duty ; 
hard  service. 

7.  Oppressive;  rigorous;  severe;  cruel;  as,  hard 
bondage  ;  a  hard  master.     Ex.  i.     Is.  xiv. 

8.  Unfeeling  ;  insensible  ;  not  easily  moved  by  pity  ; 
not  susceptible  of  kindness,  mercy,  or  other  tender 
affections  ;  as,  a  hard  heart. 

9.  Severe;  harsh  ;  rough  ;  abusive. 

Have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ?  SJialc. 

10.  Unfavorable;  unkind;  implying  blame  of  an- 
other;  as,  hard  thoughts. 

11.  Severe  ;  rigorous ;  oppressive.    The  enemy  was 


compelled  to  submit  to  hard  terras.  So  we  say,  a  hard 
bargain  ;  hard  conditions 

12.  Unreasonable  ;  unjust.  It  is  luird  to  punish  a 
man  for  speculative  opinions.     It  is  a  hard  case. 

13.  Severe;  pinching  with  cold;  rigorous;  tem- 
pestuous ;  as,  a  hard  winter  ;  hard  weather. 

14.  Powerful;  forcible;  urging;  pressing  close  on. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse.  L'Eetrange. 

The  disputant  was  loo  hard  for  Ills  antagonist.  Anon. 

15.  Austere  ;  rough  ;  acid  ;  sour  ;  as  liquors.  The 
cider  is  hard. 

1C.  Harsh  ;  stiff;  forced  ;  constrained  ;  unnatural. 

Others  —  make  the  figures  harder  than  the  marble  itself. 

Dry  den. 
His  diction  is  hard,  his  figures  too  l-old  Dryden. 

17.  Not  plentiful;  not  prosperous;  pressing;  dis- 
tressing ;  as,  hard  times,  when  markets  are  bad,  and 
money  of  course  scarce. 

18.  Avaricious ;  difficult  in  making  bargains ;  close. 
Malt.  xxv. 

19.  Rough  ;  of  coarse  features ;  as,  a  hard  face  or 
countenance. 

20.  Austere  ;  severe  ;  rigorous. 

21.  Rude  ;  unpolished  or  unintelligible. 

A  people  of  hard  language.  —  Ezek.  iii. 

22.  Coarse  ;  unpalatable  or  scanty  ;  as,  hard  fare. 
Hard  water,  is  that  which  contains  some  mineral 

substance  that  decomposes  soap,  and  thus  renders  it 
unfit  for  washing. 
HARD,  ado.  Close;  near;  as  in  the  phrase  hard  by. 
In  this  phrase  the  word  retains  its  original  sense  of 
pressed,  or  pressing.  So  in  It. press o,  Fr. pres,  from 
L.  prcssus. 

2.  With  pressure  ;  with  urgency  ;  hence,  diligent- 
ly ;  laboriously  ;  earnestly  ;  vehemently  ;  importu- 
nately ;  as,  to  work  liard  for  a  living. 

And  prayed  so  hard  lor  mercy  from  the  prince.  Dryden. 

3.  With  difficulty  ;  as,  the  vehicle  moves  hard. 

4.  Uneasily  ;  vexatiously.  Shak. 

5.  Closely  ;  so  as  to  raise  difficulties. 

The  question  is  hard  set.  Brown. 

6.  Fast :  nimbly  ;  rapidly  ;  vehemently  ;  as,  to  run 
hard,  that  is,  with  pressure  oi  urgency. 

7.  Violently  ;  with  great  force  ,  tempestuously  ;  as, 
the  wind  blows  hard,  or  it  blows  hard. 

8.  With  violence ;  with  a  copious  descent  of  wa- 
ter :  as,  it  rains  hard. 

9.  With  force  ;  as,  to  press  hard. 

Hard  -a-lee ;  in  seamen's  language,  an  order  to  put 
the  helm  close  to  the  lee-side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or 
keep  her  head  to  the  wind  ;  also,  that  situation  of  the 
helm.  Mar.  Diet. 

Hard-a-wcather ;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to 
the  weather  or  windward  side  of  the  ship  ;  also,  that 
position  of  the  helm. 

Hard-a-port;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the 
larboard  side  of  a  ship. 

Hard-a-sturbourd ;  an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to 
the  starboard  side  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

HXRD'BeAM,  re.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Carpinus,  so 
called  from  its  compact,  horny  texture  ;  hornbeam. 

HXRD'-BE-SET'TING,  a.  Closely  besetting  or  be- 
sieging. Milton. 

HXRD'BOUND,  a.  Costive;  fast  or  tight;  as,  hard- 
bound brains.  Pope. 

HXRD'-DRINK'ER,  rt.     One  who  drinks  to  excess. 

HARD'-DRINK'ING,  re.     Drinking  to  excess. 

HXRD'-EARN-ED,  (-ernd,)  a.  Earned  with  toil  and 
difficulty.  Burke. 

HARD' EN,  (h'ird'n,)  v.t.  To  make  hard  or  more  hard  ; 
to  make  firm  or  compact ;  to  indurate  ;  as,  to  harden 
iron  or  steel  ;  to  harden  clay. 

2.  To  confirm  in  effrontery  ;  to  make  impudent ; 
as,  to  harden  the  face. 

3.  To  make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory  ; 
as,  to  harden  the  neck.     Jer.  xix. 

4.  To  confirm  in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmi- 
ty ;  to  make  obdurate. 

Why  then  do  ve  harden  your  hearts,  as  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians hardened  their  hearts  f —  1  Sam.  vi. 

So  God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart,  when  he  with- 
draws the  influences  of  his  Spirit  from  men,  and 
leaves  thern  to  pursue  their  own  corrupt  inclinations. 

5.  To  make  insensible  or  unfeeling  ;  as,  to  liardcn 
one  against  impressions  of  pity  or  tenderness. 

6.  To  make  firm  ;  to  enduie  with  constancy. 

1  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow.  — Job  vi. 

7.  To  inure  ;  to  render  firm,  or  less  liable  to  injury, 
by  exposure  or  use  ;  as,  to  harden  to  a  climate  or  to 
labor. 

HARD'EN,  (h'ird'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  hard  or  more 
hard  ;  to  acquire  solidity,  or  more  compactness.  Mor- 
tar hardens  by  drying. 

2.  To  become  unfeeling. 

3.  To  become  inured. 

4.  To  indurate,  as  flesh. 

HXRD'ENED,  pp.  or  a.t  Made  hard,  or  more  hard 
or  compact;  made  unfeeling;  made  obstinate ;  con- 
firmed in  error  or  vice. 

HXRD'EN-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  makes  hard,  or 
more  firm  and  compact. 


HARD'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  hard  or  more  com- 
pact;  making  obdurate  or  unfeeling;  confirming; 
becoming  more  hard. 

HARD'EN-ING,  n.  The  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardness  to  bodies  than  they  had  before.        Encyc. 

HXRD'ER,  a.     More  hard. 

HARD' EST,  a.     Most  hard. 

HXRD'-FA-VOR-£D,a.  Having  coarse  features  ;  harsh 
of  countenance.  Dryden. 

HXRD'-FA-VOR-£D-NESS,  n  Coarseness  of  fea- 
tures. 

HXRD'-FkAT-QR-ED,  a.     Having  coarse  features. 

Smollett.. 

HXRD'-FIST-ED.  a.     Having  hard  or  strong  hands, 
as  a  laborer 
2.  Close-fisted  ;  covetous.  Hall. 

HARD'-FOUGHT,  (-fawt,)  a.  Vigorously  contested  ; 
as,  a  hard-fought  battle. 

HXRD'-GOT-TEN,  a.     Obtained  with  difficulty. 

HXRD'-HAND-ED,  a.  Having  hard  hands,  as  a  la- 
borer. Shak. 

HXRD'HEAD,  (-hed,)  re.  Clash  or  collision  of  heads 
in  contest.  Dryden 

HXRD'-HEXRT'ED,  (-hirt'ed,)  a.  Cruel;  pitiless; 
merciless  ;  unfeeling  ;  inhuman  ;  inexorable. 

Shalt .     Dryden. 

HXRD'-HEXRT'ED-LY,  ado.  In  a  hard-hearted  man 
n  er. 

HARD'-HEART'ED-NESS,  re.  Want  of  feeling  or  ten 
derness  ;  cruelty;  inhumanity.  'South. 

HARD'1-EST,  a.     Most  hardy.  Baxter. 

HXRD'I-HOOD,  re.  [See  Hardy  and  Hoor>.]  Bold- 
ness,  united  with  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  ; 
dauntless  bravery  ;  intrepidity.  Milton. 

It  is  the  society  of  numoi 

Hardihead  and  Hardiment,  in  the  sense  of  hard- 
ihood, are  obsolete.  Spenser.     Fairfax. 
HXRD'I-LY,  ado.     With  great  boldness  ;  stoutly 

Scott. 
2.  With  hardship;  no!  tenderly.  Goldsmith. 

HXRD'l-NESS,  «.     [Fr.  hardiesse.     See  Hardy.] 

1.  Boldness  ;  firm  courage  ;  intrepidity  ;  stoutness  ; 
bravery  ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  synonymous  with 
hardihood. 

2.  Firmness  of  body  derived  from  laborious  "exer 
cises. 

3.  Hardship;  fatigue.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

4.  Excess  of  confidence  ;  assurance  ;  effrontery 
HXRD'-LA'BoR-ED,  a.     Wrought  with  severe  labor; 

elaboratt: ;  studied  ;  as,  a  hard-labored  poem.    Swift. 
HAltU'LY,  ai/o.     [See  Hard.]     With  difficulty  ;  with 
great  labor. 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before.  Dryden. 

2.  Scarcely  ;  barely  ;  almost  not. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  on 
of  being  thought  guod. 

3.  Not  quite,  or  wholly.  The  object  is  so  distant 
we  can  hardly  see  it.  The  veal  is  hardly  done.  The 
writing  is  hardly  completed. 

4.  Grudgingly  ;  as  an  injury.   "  Shak. 

5.  Severely  ;  unfavorably  ;  as,  to  think  hardly  of 
public  measures. 

6.  Rigorously  ;  oppressively.  The  prisoners  were 
hardly  used  or  treated.  Jlddison.     Swift. 

7.  Unwelcomely  ;  harshly. 


8.  Coarsely  ;  roughly  ;  not  softly. 
Heaven  was  h'-r  canopy,  bare  e;irth  her  bed ; 
So  hardly  lodged.  Dryden. 

HXRD'-MOUTH-ED,  a.  Not  sensible  to  the  bit ;  not 
easily  governed  ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse.     Dryden. 

HXRD'NESS,  re.  [See  Hard.]  Firmness;  close 
union  of  the  component  parts;  compactness;  solid- 
ity; the  quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression  or 
the  separation  of  their  particles  ;  opposed  to  softness 
and  fluidity. 

2.  Difficulty  to  be  understood.  Shak. 

3.  Difficulty  to  be  executed  or  accomplished  ;    as, 
the  hardness  of  an  enterprise.  Sidney. 

4.  Scarcity  ;    penury  ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  mon- 
ey ;  as,  the  hardness  of  the  times.  Swift. 

5.  Obduracy ;    impenitence ;    confirmed    state    of 
wickedness  ;  as,  hardness  of  heart. 

6.  Coarseness  of  features  ;  harshness  of  look  ;  as, 
hardness  of  favor.  Bay. 

7.  Severity  of  cold  ;  rigor  ;  as,  the  hardness  of  win- 
ter. 

8.  Cruelty  of  temper  ;  savageness ;  harshness. 

The  blame 
IVIay  hang  upon  your  hardness.  Shak. 

9.  Stiffness ;    harshness  ;  roughness  ;  as,  the  hard- 
nesses of  sculpture.  Dryden. 

10.  Closeness  ;  niggardliness  ;  stinginess. 

Johnson. 

11.  Hardship  ;  severe  labor,  trials,  or  sufferings. 
Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. — 2  Tim.  ii. 

12.  A  quality  in  some  kinds  of  water  which  unfits 
it  for  washing.     [See  Hard.] 

HXRD'NIB-BED,  (-nibd,)  a.  Having  a  hard  nib  or 
point. 
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HAR'DOOK,  n.  Probably  hoardock,  dock  with  whitish 
leaves.  Skate. 

HARD  PAN.     See  Pan,  No.  4. 

HARDS,  n.  pi.  The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of  flax; 
tow. 

HARD'SHIP,  it.    Toil;  fatigue;  severe  labor  or  want ; 
whatever  oppresses  the  body. 
2.  Injury  ;  oppression  ;  injustice.  Swift. 

HAKD'-VIS-AG -ED,  a.  Having  coarse  features  ;  of  a 
harsh  countenance.  Bailee. 

IIARD'VVARE,  it.  A  general  name  for  all  wares 
made  of  iron  or  other  metal,  as  pots,  kettles,  saws, 
knives,  &c. 

HARD' WAKE-MAN,  it.     A  maker  or  seller  of  hard- 
wares. Swift. 
I    HARD'-WON.a.     Won  with  difficulty.  Scott. 

HARD'-WORK-ING,  a.     Laboring  hard. 

HARD'y,  a.  [Fr.  hardi;  Norm,  hardy ;  Arm.  hardii, 
hurdih  ;  It.  ardire, .to  dare,  and  boldness,  assurance. 
The  sense  is,  shooting,  or  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Bold;  brave;  stout;  daring  ;  resolute  ;  intrepid. 
Who  is  hardy  enough  to  encounter  contempt? 

2.  Strong;  firm;  compact. 


3.  Confident;  full  of  assurance ;  impudent;  stub- 
born to  excess. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue  ;  rendered  firm  by  exercise,  as 
a  veteran  soldier. 

HARD'Y,  ii.     An  iron-smith's  tool. 

HAR,  HARE,  HERE,  in  composition,  signify  an  army, 
Sax.  here,  G.  Acer,  D.  heir.  So  Harold  is  a  general  of 
an  army  ;  Hcrwin,  a  victorious  army.  So  in  Greek, 
Strutocles,  from  arparo;,  and  Polemarchus,  from 
ir  (A£/oic. 

HARE,  it.*  [Sax.  kara;  Dan.  and  Sw.  hare.] 

*1.  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Lepus,  with  long 
ears,  a  short  tail,  soft  hair,  and  a  divided  upper  lip. 
It  is  a  timid  animal,  often  hunted  for  sport,  or  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  excellent  food.  It  moves  swiftly  by 
leaps,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fecundity. 
2.  A  constellation  situated  directly  under  Orion. 

P.  Cijc. 

HARE,  e.  t.  [Norm,  karer,  harier,  to  stir  up,  or  pro- 
voke.] 

To  fright,  or  to  excite,  tease,  and  harass,  or  worry. 
[Not  used.]     [See  Harry.]  Loelte. 

HaRE'BELL,  ».  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinthus, 
with  campaniform  or  bell-shaped  dowers. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

HARE'-BRAIN-ED,  a.  [hare  and  brain.]  Wild;  gid- 
dy ;  volatile  ;  heedless.  Bacon. 

HARE'FOOT,  a.     A  bird  ;  a  plant.  Jlinsworth. 

HARE'-liEART'ED,  (-h'art'ed,)  a.  Timorous;  easily 
frightened.  Jlinsworth. 

HARE'-HOUND,  it.     A  hound  for  hunting  hares. 

Chalmers. 

HARE'-HUNT-ER,  it.  One  who  hunts,  or  is  used  to 
hunting  hares.  Pope. 

HARE'-HUNT-ING,  ».    The  hunting  of  hares. 

Sorncrvillc. 

HARE'LIP,  n.  A  fissure  or  perpendicular  division  of 
one  or  both  lips,  but  more  commonly  the  upper  one, 
like  that  of  a  hare.  Wiseman. 

HARE'LIP-PED,  (-lipt,)  a.     Having  a  harelip. 

HARE' MINT,  )fc     A  plant.  Jlinsworth. 

HARE'PIPE,  a.     A  snare  for  catching  hares. 

Stat.  James  I. 

HARE'S'-eAR,  it.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Bupleurum. 
The  Bastard  Hare's  Ear  is  of  the  genus  Phyllis. 

HXRE'S'-LET-TUCE,  (-let-tis,)  it.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Sonchus. 

HARE'WORT,  n.     A  plant. 


HAR'EM,  it.     [Ar. 


f-^ 


harama,  to  prohibit,  drive 


off,  or  deny  access.] 

The  division  allotted  to  females  in  the  larger  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  East.  Smart. 

HA-REN'Gl-FORM,  a.  [See  Heurino.]  Shaped 
like  a  herring.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

HAR'I-COT,  (har'e-ko,)  n.     [Fr.  from  Gr.  apa*os.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ragout  of  meat  and  roots. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  The  kidney-bean. 

HAR'I-ER,  it.     [(mm  hare.]     A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 
[This  spelling  is  now  disused.    Smart.]    [See  Har- 
rier.] 
HAR-I-O-La'TION,  it.     [L.  hariolatio.] 

Prognostication  ;  soothsaying. 
HAR'ISH,  a.     Like  a  hare. 

HARK,  v.  i.     [Contracted  from  hearken,  which  see.] 
To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear.  Shah.     Hudibras. 

[This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used,  except  in  the 
imperative  mode,  hark,  that  is,  listen,  hear.] 
HARL,  it.    The  skin  of  flax;  the  filaments  of  flax,  or 
hemp. 
2.  A  filamentous  substance.  Mortimer. 

HAR'LE-aUIN.  (hir'le-kin,)  it.  [Fr.  harlequin,  a  buf- 
foon ;  It.  arlecchino ;  Sp.  arlequin ;  Arm.  harliqin, 
furluqin,  a  juggler.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this 
word.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  last  compo- 
nent part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gothic,  Sw.  Icca, 


HAR 

to  play,  and  a  story  is  told  about  a  comedian  who 
frequented  the  house  of  M.  tie  Hurley  ;  but  I  place  no 
reliance  on  these  suggestions.] 

A  buffoon,  dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  who 
plays  tricks,  like  a  merry-undrew,  to  divert  the 
populace.  This  character  was  first  introduced  into 
Italian  comedy,  but  is  now  a  standing  character  in 
English  pantomime  entertainments.  Encyc. 

i Boundless  anil  mad,  disordered  rhyme  was  seen  ; 
Jisguised  Apollo  changed  to  Harlequin. 

Botleau's  Art  of  Poetry;  English  Translation  of 
his  Works,  Loud.  1712,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  —  E.  H.  B.] 

HAR'LE-QUIN,  v.  i.  To  play  the  droll;  to  make 
sport  by  playing  ludicrous  tricks. 

HAR'LE-<iUli\'-ADE',  a.     Exhibitions  of  harlequins. 

HAR'LOCK,  n.     A  plant.  Drayton. 

HAR' LOT,  it.  [W.  hcrlawd,  a  stripling;  herlodes,  a 
hoiden  ;  a  word  composed  of  her,  a  push,  or  chal- 
lenge, and  Uawd,  a  lad.  This  word  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  males,  as  well  as  females. 

A  sturtlie  luirlot  —  that  was  her  hostes  man.     Chaucer,  Tales. 
He  was  a  gentil  hartal  and  a  kind.  Ibm. 

The  word  originally  signified  a  bold  stripling,  or  a 
hoiden.  But  the  W.  Uawd  signifies  not  only  a  lad, 
that  is,  a  shoot,  or  growing  youth,  but  as  an  adjec- 
tive, tending  forward,  craving,  lewd.     See  Lewd.] 

1.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire  ;  a 
prostitute  ;  a  common  woman.  Dryden. 

2.  In  Scripture,  one  who  forsakes  the  true  God  and 
worships  idols.    Is.  i. 

3.  A  servant;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat.     [Obs.]       Fox. 
HAR' LOT,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  low  ;  base.      Shak. 
HAR'LOT,  v.  i.     To  practice  lewdness.  .Milton. 
HAR'LOT-RY,  it.     The  trade  or  practice  of  prostitu- 
tion ;  habitual   or  customary  lewdness  ;  prostitution. 

Dryden. 
HARM,  nA  [Sax.  hearm  or  harm.     In  G.  the  word  sig- 
nifies grief,  sorrow.] 

1.  Injury  ;  hurt ;  damage  ;  detriment ;  misfortune. 
Do  Utyself  no  harm.  —  Acts  xvi. 

He  shall    make  amends  for   the  luirm  he  hath  done  in  the  holy 
thing.  —  Lev.  v. 

2.  Moral  wrong  ;  evil ;  mischief ;  wickedness  ;  a 
popular  sense  of  the  word. 

HARM,  v.  t.     To  hurt;  to  injure;  to  damage;  to  im- 
pair soundness  of  body,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 
Waller.     Ray. 

HAR-MAT'TAN,  it.*  A  hot  dry  wind  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  destroys  vegetation.  It  corresponds 
to  the  samiel  or  simoom  of  Arabia,  fee.  Encyc.  Jlmer. 

HARM'ED,  pp.     Injured;  hurt;  damaged. 

HAR'MEL,  it.     The  wild  African  rue. 

HARM'FUL,  a.  Hurtful;  injurious;  noxious;  detri- 
mental ;  mischievous. 

The  earth  brought  forth  fruit  and  food  for  man,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  harmful  quality.  Ralegh. 

HAI-.M  FpL-LY,  adv.  Hurtfudy ,  injuriously  with 
damage.  Ascham. 

HARM'FUL-NESS,  7i.     Hurtfulness;  noxiousness. 

HARM/ING,  ppr.     Hurting;  injuring. 

HARM'LESS,  a.  Not  hurtful  or  injurious  ;  innoxious. 
Ceremonies  are  harmless  in  themselves.         Hooker. 

2.  Unhurt ;  undamaged  ;  uninjured  ;  as,  to  give 
bond  to  save  another  harmless. 

3.  Innocent  ;  not  guilty, 
•parate   from   airmen.  — 

HARM'LESS-LY,  adv.     Innocently;  without  fault  or 
crime  ;  as,  to  pass  the  time  harmlessly  in  recreations. 
2.  Without  hurt  or  damage. 

Bullets  fall  Itarmlessly  into  wood  or  feathers.    Decay  of  Piety. 

HARM'LESS-NESS,  it.     The  quality  of  being  innox- 
ious ;  freedom  from  a  tendency  to  injure. 
2.  Innocence. 
HAR-MON're,  j  a.      [See    Harmony.]      Relating 

HAR-MON'IC-AL,  \  to  harmony  or  music  ;  as,  har- 
vionical  use.  Bacon. 

2.  Concortlant ;  musical ;  consonant ;  as,  harmonic 
sounds. 

Harmonic  twang  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.  Pope. 

The  basis  of  an  harmonic  system.  Encyc. 

The  luznnonic  elements  are  the  three  smallest  concords. 

Edin.  Encyc. 

3.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  accessary  sounds 
which  accompany  the  predominant  and  apparently 
simple  tone  of  any  chord  or  string. 

Harmonic  triad  ;  in  music,  the  common  chord  ;  the 
chord  of  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth.       Brande. 

Harmonical  mean  ;  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  term 
used  to  express  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantities,  which  bear  an  analogy  to  musical  conso- 
nances. 

Harmonical  proportion  ;  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
See  Proportion. 

Harmonical  series  or  progression  ;  a  series  of  num- 
bers such  that  any  three  consecutive  terms  are  in 
harmonical  proportion.  Brande. 

HAR-MON'I-CA,  n.  A  musical  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  which  the  tones  are  produced  by 
friction  against  the  edges  of  a  series  of  hemispherical 
glasses.  Hcbcrt. 

HAR-MON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Musically. 
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HAR-MON'ICS,  n.  Harmonious  sounds  ;  tonso- 
nances. 

2.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  mus'.ca!  sounds. 

Dr.  R.  Smith. 

3.  Derivative  sounds,  generated  with  predominant 
sounds,  and  produced  by  subordinate  vibrations  of  a 
chord  oi  string,  when  its  whole  length  vibrates. 
These  shorter  vibrations  produce  more  acute  sounds, 
and  are  called  acute  harmonics. 

4.  Grave  harmonics,  are  low  sounds  which  accom- 
pany every  perfect  consonance  of  two  sounds. 

Edin.  Encyc. 
HAR-M5'NI-OUS,  a.     Adapted  to  each  oilier  ;  having 
the  parts  proportioned  to  each  other  ;  symmetrical. 

God  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  luirmoniaus  and  beh   *  fu] 
without  us.  Loci.. 

2.  Concordant ;  consonant ;  symphonious  ;  musi- 
cal. Harmonious  sounds  are  such  as  accord,  and  are 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

3.  Agreeing  ;  living  in  peace  and  friendship;  as,  a 
harmonious  family  or  society. 

HXR-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  just  adaptation  and 
proportion  of  parts  to  each  other. 

Distances,  motions,  and  quantities  of  matter  harmoniously  ad- 
justed in  this  great  variety  of  our  system.  Benttey. 

2.  Vv'ith  accordance  of  sounds ;  musically  ;  in  con- 
cord. 

3.  In  agreement ;  in  peace  and  friendship. 
HaR-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  7i.     Proportion  and  adapta- 
tion of  parts  ;  musicalness. 

2.  Agreement ;  concord. 
HAR-MON't-PHON,  n.     [Gr.  nppovia  and  tAwi-r,.] 
A  musical  instrument  whose  sound  is  produced 
by  the   vibration  of  thin   metallic  plates.      The  air 
which  acts  on   these  vibrating  substances  is  blown 
by  the  mouth  through  an  elastic  tube.     It  is  played 
with  keys  like  a  piano-forte. 
HAR'MO-NIST,    it.      A    musician;    a    composer    of 
music. 

2.  One    who  brings   together  corresponding  pas- 
sages, as  of  the  four  Gospels,  to  show  their  agree- 
ment. 
HAR'MO-NlZE,  v.  i.    To  be  in  concord;  to  agree  in 
sounds. 

2.  To  agree ;  to  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as 
individuals  or  families. 

3.  To  agree  in  sense  or  purport ;  as,  the  arguments 
harmonize. ;  the  facts  stated  by  different  witnesses 
harmonize. 

HAR'MO-NIZE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  in  fit  proportions,  to 
cause  to  agree. 

2.  To  make  musical  ;  to  combine  according  to 
the  laws  of  counterpoint 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  to  be  accordant. 

HAR'MO-NIZ-ER,    n.      One  that   brings   together   or 
2.  In  music,  a  practical  harmonist.  [reconciles. 

HAR-MO-NIZ-ING,  ppr.     Causing  to  agree. 

HAR'MO-NlZ-ING,  a.  Being  in  accordance;  bring- 
ing to  an  agreement. 

HAK-MO-NOM'E-TER,  it.    [Gr.  appovta  and  pcrnov.] 
An  instrument  or  monochord   for  measuring  the 
harmonic  relations  of  sounds. 

HAR'MO-NY,  7t. t  [L.  harmoma;  Gr.  anpnvta,  a  set- 
ting together,  a  closure  or  seam,  agreement,  concert, 
from  apeo,  to  fit  or  adapt,  to  square  ;  Sp.  armonia  :  It. 
id. ;  Fr.  harmonic.  If  the  Greek  apoi  is  a  contracted 
word  for  nupoi,  which  is  probable,  it  may  be  the 
French  carrer,  eqnarrir.] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  in 
any  system  or  composition  of  things,  intended  to 
form  a  connected  whole  ;  as,  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Equality  and  correspondence  are  the  causes  of  harmony.  Bacon. 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood.  Pope. 

2.  Just  proportion  of  sound  ;  consonance;  musical 
concord  ;  the  accordance  of  two  or  more  intervals  or 
sounds,  or  that  union  of  different  sounds  which 
plee.ses  the  ear;  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds, 
called  chords. 

Ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonics.  bTdton. 

3.  Concord  ;  agreement ;  accordance  in  facts ;  as, 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

4.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  sentiments,  or 
manners,  interests,  etc.  ;  good  correspondence  ; 
peace  and  friendship.     The  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

5.  The  agreement  or  consistency  of  different  his- 
tories of  the  same  events  ;  as,  the  harmony  of  the 
Gospels. 

61  A  literary  work  which  brings  together  parallel 
passages  of  historians  respecting  the  same  events, 
and  shows  their  agreement  or  consistency. 

Natural  harmony,  in  music,  consists  of  the  har- 
monic triad,  or  common  chord.  Artificial  harmony,  is 
a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Fis-ureA  har- 
mony, is  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move,  during 
the  continuance  of  a  chord,  through  certain  notes 
which  do  not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
that  chord.  Busby. 

Perfect  harmony,  implies  the  use  of  untempered 
concords  only.  Tempered  ha-rmony,  is  when  the  m.tes 
are  varied  by  temperament.     [See  Temperamei-t.] 

Harmony  of  the  spheres.     See  Music.         [Encyc. 
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HAR'MOST,  re.  [Gr.  apposvpj  from  \auooa  , ,  to  reg- 
ulate. 1 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  Spartan  governor,  regulator, 
or  prefect.  Mitford. 

HAR'MO-TOME,  re.  [Gr.  apuos,  a  joint,  and  repveo, 
to  cut.l 

In  mineralogy,  cross-stone,  or  staurolite,  called 
also  pyramidical  zeolite.     [See  Cross-Stone.] 

HAR'NESS,  re.  J  VV.  harnaes,  from  lw.ni,  that  is, 
closely  fitted  ;  Fr.  harnois;  Arm.  harnes  ;  It.  arnese  ; 
Sp.  arncs  ;  Port,  arnez  ;  D.  harnas  ;  G.  harnisch  ;  Sw. 
harncsk ;  Dan.  harn.uk.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  fit, 
prepare,  or  put  on ;  and  in  different  languages,  it 
signifies  not  only  harness,  but  furniture  and  uten- 
sils.] 

1.  Armor ;  the  whole  accouterments  or  equipments 
of  a  knight  or  horseman  ;  originally,  perhaps,  defen- 
sive armor,  but  in  a  more  modern  and  enlarged 
sense,  the  furniture  of  a  military  man,  defensive  or 
offensive,  as  a  casque,  cuirass,  helmet,  girdle,  sword, 
buckler,  &c. 

2.  The  furniture  of  a  draught  horse,  whether  for 
a  wagon,  coach,  gig,  chaise,  &x. ;  called,  in  some  of 
the  American  States,  tackle  or  tackling,  with  which, 
in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  synonymous.        Dryden. 

HAR'NESS,  v.  t.  To  dress  in  armor;  to  equip  with 
armor  for  war,  as  a  horseman. 

Harnessed  in  rugged  steel.  Rome. 

2.  To  put  on  the  furniture  of  a  horse  for  draught. 

Harness  the  horses.  — Jer.  x\ii. 

3.  To  defend  ;  to  equip,  or  furnish  for  defense.  1 
Mace.  iv. 

HAR'NESS-.ED,  (hir'nest,)  pp.  or  a.  Equipped  with 
armor ;  furnished  with  the  dress  for  draught ;  de- 
fended. 

HAR'NESS-ER,  n.  One  who  puts  on  the  harness  of  a 
horse.  Sherwood. 

HAR'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  armor  or  furniture 
for  draught. 

HARNS,  n.  pi.     Brains.  Qrose. 

HARP,  it*  [Sax.  hearpa;  G.  harfe ;  D.  Itarp ;  Sw. 
harpa;  Dan.  Imrpe;  Fr.  harpe ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
arpa.] 

•1.  An  instrument  of  music  of  the  stringed  kind,  of 
a  triangular  figure,  held  upright,  and  commonly 
touched  with  the  fingers.  Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  constellation,  Lyra,  or  the  Lyre.         P.  Cyc. 

HARP,  v.  i.     To  play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers,  harping  with  their  harps.  —  Rev. 

2.  To  dwell  on  tediously  or  vexatiously,  in  speak- 
ing or  writing. 

He  seems 
Proutl  ;ind  disdainful,  harping  on  what  1  am  — 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  Sliak. 

3.  To  touch,  as  a  passion  ;  to  affect.  Shak. 
HARP'ER,  n.     A  player  on  the  harp. 
HARP'ING,  ppr.     Playing  on  a  harp  ;  dwelling  on  con- 
tinually. 

HARP'ING,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  harp;  as,  harping 

symphonies.  Mdton. 

HARP'ING,  n.    A  continual  dwelling  on. 

Making  infinite  merriment  by  harpiugs  upon  old  themes. 

Irving. 

HARP'ING, n. ;  pi.  Harimngs.     In  shijis,  harpings  are 

the  fore  parts  of  the  wales,  which  encompass  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  are  fastened  to  the  stem.  Their 
use  is  to  strengthen  the  ship,  in  the  place  where  she 
sustains  the  greatest  shock  in  plunging  into  the  sea. 

Totten. 
CaV-harpings  are   ropes  which  serve  to  brace  in  the 
rigging,  to  tighten  it,  and  to  give  a  greater  sweep  to 
the  yards.  _  Totten. 

HARP'ING-1-R.ON,  (-I-urn,)  n.  A  harpoon,  which 
see. 

HARP'IST,   n.     A  harper.  Brown. 

IIAR-POON',  n:  [Fr.  hurpon;  Sp.  arpon;  Port,  arpam, 
arpeo  ;  It.  arpione  :  G.  harpune  ,•  D.  harpoen  ;  from  Fr. 
harper,  to  grapple  ;  Sp.  arjmr,  to  claw  ;  Gr.  a/.r<tr(o, 
from  AjMrau,  to  seize  with  the  claws  ;  probably  L. 
rapio,  by  transposition  of  letters.    Class  Rb.] 

A  harping-iron  ;  a  spear  or  javelin,  used  to  strike 
whales  for  killing  them.  It  consists  of  along  shank, 
with  a  broad,  fiat,  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges  for  penetrating  the  whale  with  facility.  It  is 
generally  thrown  by  hand. 

HAR-POOtV,  v.  t.  To  strike,  catch,  or  kill  with  a  har- 
poon. 

The  beluga  is  usually  caught  in  nets,  but  is  sometimes  har- 
pooned. Pennant. 

HAR-POON'.ED,  pp.  Struck,  caught,  or  killed  with  a 
harpoon. 

HAR-POON'ER,    )  re.    One  who  uses  a  harpoon;  the 

HAR-PO-NEER',  J  man  in  a  whale-boat  who  throws 
the  harpoon. 

IIAR-POON'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  a  harpoon. 

HARP'SI-CHORD,  n.  [harp  and  chord.]  An  instru- 
ment of  music  with  strings  of  wire,  played  by  the 
fingers,  by  means  of  keys.  The  striking  of  these 
keys  moves  certain  little  jacks,  which  move  a  double 
row  of  cords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  instrument.  Encyc. 


HAR'PY,  n.     [Fr.harpie:    ft.  Sp»  and  Port  arpia ,■    L. 

harpyia  ,•   Gr.  iipnjia,  from  the  root  of  (ip-ujui,  to 
seize,  or  claw.] 

1.  In  antiquity,  the  harpies  were  fabulous  winged 
monsters,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having  the  face  of  a 
woman,  and  the  body  of  a  vulture,  witli  their  feet 
and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws.  They  were 
three  in  number,  Aello,  Ocypete,and  Celeno.  They 
were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  table  of  Phineus. 
They  are  represented  as  rapacious  and  filthy  ani- 
mals. Lempriere. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  eagle  tribe  ;  the  Harpyia 
destructor,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

3.  Any  rapacious  or  ravenous  animal  ;  an  extor- 
tioner ;  a  plunderer. 

HAR'aUE-BUSE.     See  Arquebuse.  « 

HAR-RA-TEEN',  n.    A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth. 

Shenstone. 

HAR'RI-CO,  re.  A  dish  of  vegetables,  as  beans.  [See 
Haricot.] 

HAR'RI-DAN,  re.  [Fr.  haridclle,  a  jade,  or  worn-out 
horse.     See  Hare,  the  verb.] 

A  decaved  strumpet.  Swift. 

HAR'RI-Et),  (bar'rid  )  pp.     Stripped  ;  harassed. 

HAR'Ri-ER,  n.  A  kind  of  hound  for  hunting  hares, 
having  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  [The  original 
spelling  Harier  is  disused.     Smart.] 

HAR'RoW,  n.  [Sw.  harf,  Dan.  harpe,  a  harrow.  D. 
hark,  G.  harke,  a  rake,  is  probably  the  same  word,  al- 
lied to  Sw.  harja,  Dan.  hr.rger,  Sax.  hcrgian,  to  rav- 
age, or  lay  waste.] 

An  instrument  of  agriculture,  formed  of  pieces  of 
timber  sometimes  crossing  each  other,  and  set  with 
iron  or  wooden  teeth.  It  is  drawn  over  plowed  land 
to  level  it  and  break  the  clods,  and  to  cover  seed 
when  sown. 

HAR'RoW,  n.  t.     [Sw.  harf  Da;  Dan.  harver.] 

1.  To  draw  a  harrow  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  clods  and  leveling  the  surface,  or  for  cov- 
ering seed  sown  ;  as,  to  harrow  land  or  ground. 

2.  To  break  or  tear  with  a  harrow. 

Will  he  Itarrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  —  Job  xxxix. 

3.  To  tear  ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  torment. 

1  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul.  Shak. 

4.  To  pillage  ;  to  strip  ;  to  lay  waste  by  violence. 
[Not  used.] 

5.  To  disturb  ;  to  agitate.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
HAR'RoW,  [Old  Fr.  harau.]    An  exclamation  of  sud- 
den distress  ;  help;  halloo.                             Spenser. 

HAR'RoW-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Broken  or  smoothed  by  a 
harrow. 

HAR'ROW-ER,  re.     One  who  harrows. 
2.  A  hawk. 

HAR'RoW-L\G,  ppr.     Breaking  or  levelling  with  a 
2.  a.  Tormenting  ;  lacerating.  [harrow. 

HAR'RoW-ING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  using  a 
harrow. 

HAR'RY,  v.  t.  [Sax.  hergian,  to  strip  ;  hyrwian,  to  up- 
braid ;  or  W.  Iierwa,  to  rove  for  plunder,  to  scout ; 
her,  a  push.] 

1.  To  strip;  to  pillage.     [See  Harrow.] 

2.  To  harass  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  tease.  Shak. 
HAR'RY,  v.  i.     To  make  a  predatory  incursion.  [Obs.] 

Beau  in.  fy  Fl. 
HARSH,  a.     [G.harsch;   Scot,  harsh.     In  Dam  harsh, 
Sw.  hdrsk,  is  rank,  rancid.] 

1.  Rough  to  the  touch  ;  rugged;  grating;  as,  harsh 
sand  ;  harsh  cloth  ;  opposed  to  smooth.  Boyle. 

2.  Sour ;  rough  to  the  taste  ;  as,  harsh  fruit. 

3.  Rough  to  the  ear ;  grating ;  discordant ;  jar- 
ring ;  as,  a  liarsh  sound  ;  harsh  notes  ;  a  harsh  voice. 

Dryden. 

4.  Austere  ;  crabbed  ;  morose-;  peevish.  Civiliza- 
tion softens  the  harsh  temper  or  nature  of  man. 

5.  Rough  ;  rude  ;  abusive ;  as,  harsh  words  ;  a 
harsh  reflection. 

6.  Rigorous  ;  severe. 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Dryden. 

HARSH'LY,  adv.     Roughly  ;  in  a  harsh  manner. 

2.  Sourly ;  austerely. 

3.  Severely  ;  morosely  ;  crabbedly  ;  as,  to  speak  or 
answer  harshly. 

4.  Roughly  ;  rudely  ;  with  violence  ;  as,  to  treat  a 
person  harshly.  Addison. 

5.  Roughly  ;  with  a  grating  sound  ;  unpleasantly. 

It  wonld  sound  harshly  in  her  ears.  Shak. 

HARSH'NESS,  n.t  Roughness  to  the  touch  ;  opposed 
to  softness  and  smoothness. 

2.  Sourness ;  austereness ;  as,  the  harshness  of 
fruit. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  ear;  as,  the  harshness  of  sound, 
or  of  a  voice,  or  of  verse. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  iiarshncss  gives  ofl'ense, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Pope. 

4.  Roughness  of  temper ;  moroseness ;  crabbed- 
ness  ;  peevishness.  Shak. 

5.  Roughness  in  manner  or  words  ;  severity  ;  as, 
the  harshness  of  reproof. 

HARS'LET,  )  rI       ,     ,        ~     -. 

HAS'LET      I    n*     t       "  'las'a-     «*".] 

The  heart,  liver,  lights,  &c,  of  a  hog. 


HART,  re.  [Sax.  heart ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  hiort ;  G.  hirsch  ; 
D.  hen.] 

A  stag,  or  male  deer;  an  animal  of  the  cervine  ge- 
nus. 

HART'BEEST,  re.  A  species  of  the  antelope,  the 
Caama,  the  most  common  of  the  large  antelopes  in- 
habiting the  plains  of  South  Africa.  P.  Cyc. 

HART-ROY'AL,  re.     A  plant. 

HARTS'HORN,  re.  The  horn  of  the  hart  or  male 
deer.  Hartshorn  sliavings,  originally  taken  from 
the  horns  of  stags,  or  harts,  which  are  a  species  of 
bone,  are  now  obtained  chiefly  by  planing  down  the 
bones  of  calves.  They  afford  a  nutritious  ami  speed- 
ily-formed jelly.  Hcbert. 

Salt  of  hartshorn,  or  volatile  salts  ;  an  impure  solid 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  hartshorn,  ot  any  kind  of  bone. 

Brande. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn  ;  an  impure  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained   by   the  distillation  of  bones, 
hoofs,  horns,  or  other  refuse  of  the  slaughter-house. 

Hubert. 
Hartshorn  plantain  ;  an  annua]  species  of  plantain. 
Plan/ago  coronopus ;  called,  also,  buckshorn.        Booth. 

HARTS'TONGUE,  (-tung,)  re.  [See  Tongue.]  A 
comnum  British  fern,  the  Scolopendrium  officinuriuu  of 
Smith  ;  also,  a  West  Indian  fern,  the  polypodia?!!  phyl- 
litidis  of  Linna-.us.  'Partington. 

HART'WORT,  it.  The  name  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  genera  Seseli,  Tordylimn,  and  LUipleu- 
rum. 

HAR'UM  SGAR'UM,  a.  Wild;  precipitate;  giddy; 
rash.     [Collinfuial.]  Smart. 

HA-RUS'PK.'E,  n.  [L.  haruspex,  from  specio,  to  view.] 
In  Roman  history,  a  person  who  pretended  to  for- 
tell  future  events  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts 
sacrificed,  or  watching  tin:  circumstances  attending 
their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of  burning  and  the 
ascent  of  the  smoke.  Encyc.     iftdaih. 

HA-RUS'I'I-CY,  re.  Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
victims. 

HAR'VEST,  re.  [Sax.  Iter/est,  harfest,  harvest,  au- 
tumn ;  G.  herbst:  I).  herf.it.  This  word  signifies 
autumn,  and  primarily  had  no  reference  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but,  in  German, 
herbstzeit  is  harvest  time.  It  seems  to  be  formed 
from  the  G.  herbe,  harsh,  keen,  tart,  acerb,  L.  acerbus, 
ami  primarily  it  refers  to  the  cold,  chilly  weather  in 
autumn,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  This  being  the 
time  when  crops  are  collected  in  northern  climates, 
the  word  came  to  signify  harvest.] 

1.  The  season  of  reaping  and  gathering  in  corn  or 
other  crops.  It  especially  refers  to  the  time  of  col- 
lecting corn  or  grain,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  men, 
as  wheat  and  rye.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  wheat 
harvest  is  in  April  and  May  ;  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States,  in  June  ;  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  in  July  ;  anil  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, in  August  and  September.  In  the  United 
States,  the.  harvest  of  maize  is  mostly  in  October. 

2.  The  ripe  corn  or  grain  collected  and  secured  in 
barns  or  stacks.     The  harvest  this  year  is  abundant. 

3.  The  product  of  labor;  fruit  or  fruits. 

Let  us  the  harvest  of  our  labor  eat.  Dryden. 

4.  Fruit  or  fruits  ;  effects  ;  consequences.  He  that 
sows  iniquity  will  reap  a  harvest  of  woe. 

5.  In  Scripture.,  harvest  signifies,  figuratively,  the 
proper  season  for  business. 

He  that  sleepeth  in  liarvest  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame.  — 
Prov.  x. 

Also,  a  people  whose  sins  have  ripened  them  for 
judgment,     .fuel  iii. 

Also,  the  end  of  the  world.     Matt.  xiii. 
Also,  a  seasonable  time  for  instructing  men  in  the 
gospel.     Matt.  ix. 
HAR'VEST,  v.  t.     To  reap  or  gather  ripe  corn   and 

other  fruits  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 
HAR'VEST-El),  pp.  or  a.     Reaped  and  collected,  as 

ripe  corn  and  fruits. 
HAR'VEST-EIt,  re.     A  reaper;  a  laborer  in  gathering 

grain. 
HAR'VEST-FIA',  n.     A  name  applied  to  several  large 
insects  of  the  cicada  group,  popularly  called  locusts. 
The  males  of  several  species  are  remarkable  for  their 
loud,  buzzing  muse. 
HAR'VEST-HoME,  re.     The  time  of  harvest. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  song  sung  by  reapers  at'the  feast  made  at 
the  gathering  of  corn,  or  the  feast  itself.      Dryden. 

3.  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure.     Shak. 
HAR'VEST-ING,  n.     Operation  of  reaping  and  661- 

lecting,  as  ripe  grain. 

HAR'VEST-LNG,  ppr.  Reaping  and  collecting,  as  ripe 
corn  and  other  fruits. 

HAR'VEST-LORD,  re.  The  head-reaper  at  the  har- 
vest. 7'usser. 

HAR'VEST-MAN,  re.     A  laborer  in  harvest. 

HAR'VEST-MOON,  re.  The  moon  near  the  full, 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when,  by 
reason  of  the  small  angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  moon's 
orbit  with  the  horizon,  it  rises  neany  at  the  same 
hour  for  several  days.  The  name  is  given,  because 
this  is,  in  England,  the  period  of  harvest.     Olmsted. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT  —  METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE    DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 


*.See  Pielorl.d  Illustrations. 
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HAS 

HAR'VEST-MOUSE,  n.  A  very  small  European 
species  of  the  field-mouse,  the  Mas  messorius,  which 
builds  its  nest  on  the  stems  of  wheal  or  other  plants. 

Partington, 

HAR'VEST-QUEEN,  n.  An  image  representing  Ce- 
res, formerly  carried  about  on  the  last  day  of  harvest. 

HAS.     The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  Have. 

HASE,  v.  t.  To  urge,  drive,  harass.  Booth.  [Still 
used  among  sailors.     R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.     See  Haze.] 

HASH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  /backer;  Arm.  haiclui;  Eng.  to  hack. 
See  Hack.] 

To  chop  into  small  pieces  ;  to  mince  and  mix  ;  as, 
lo  hash  meat.  Garth. 

HASH,  it,  Mincel  meat,  or  a  dish  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables chopped  into  small  pieces  and  mixed. 

HASH' KD,  (_hdsht,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
as  meat. 

HASK,  re.    A  cose  made  of  rushes  or  flags.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

HAS'LET.     See  Harslet. 

HASP,  n.  [Sax.  lueps ;  G.  haspe,  a  hinge  ;  Dan.  hasp. 
Sw.  hasne  We  probably  have  the  word  from  the 
Danes.] 

1.  A  -'.asp  that  passes  over  a  staple  to  be  fastened 
by  a  pollock.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  thread  or  silk  on.  [Local.] 
HASP.  o.  t.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  hasp.  Garth. 
UAS'SOCK,   n.     [W.  Iiesor.     Q.U.   from   hSsg,   sedge, 

rushes.  It  signifies,  in  Scottish,  a  besom,  any  thing 
bushy,  and  a  turf  of  peat  moss  used  as  a  seat.  The 
sense  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  that  of  mat,  a  collec- 
tion or  mass.] 

A  thick  mat  or  bass  on  which  persons  kneel  in 
church.  Jlddison. 

And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced.        Cowper. 
HAST,  the  second  person  singular  of  Have  ;  I  have, 
thou  hast,  contracted  from  havesU     It  is  used  only 
in  the  solemn  style. 

H  AS'TA  TFD   (  ""     f^"  llasialusi  fr°m  hasta,  a  spear.] 
In  botany,  spear-shaped  ;  resembling  the  head  of  a 
halberd  ;  triangular,  hollowed  at  the  base  and  on  the 
sides,  with  the  angles  spreading ;  as,  a  hastate  leaf. 
Martyn.     Lee. 
HASTE,  re.t  [G.  Sw.  and   Dan.   hast;   D.  haast;   Fr. 
hate,  for  haste;  Arm.  hast;  from  hurrying,  pressing, 
driving.     See  Heat.] 

1.  Celerity  of  motion  ;  speed ;  swiftness  ;  dis- 
patch ;  expedition  ;  applied  only  to  voluntary  beings, 
as  men  and  other  animals  ;  never  to  other  bodies. 
We  never  say,  a  ball  flies  with  haste. 

TUe  king's  business  required  haste.  —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

2.  Sudden  excitement  of  passion  ;  quickness ;  pre- 
cipitance ;  vehemence. 

1  aaid  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars.  —  Ps.  cxvi. 

3.  The  state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by  business ; 
as,  I  am  in  great  haste. 

HASTE,  (hast,)         j  v.  t.    [G.  hasten ;  D.  liaasten  :  Sw. 

HAST'£N,  (has'n,)  j      hasta;  Dan.  haster ;  Fr.  hater.] 

To  press  ;  to  drive. or  urge  forward  ;  to  push  on  ; 

to  precipitate  ;  to  accelerate  movement ;  to  expedite  ; 

to  hurry. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.  —  Ps.  Iv. 
HASTE,       I  v.  i.     To  move  with  celerity  ;  to  be  rapid 
HAST'£N,  j      in  motion  ;  to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

They  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away.  — Ps.  xlviii. 
HAST'ED,         )  pp.      Moved    rapidly ;    accelerated  ; 
HAST'.EN-ED,  j      urged  with  speed. 
HaST'EN-ER,  n.    One  that  hastens  or  urges  forward. 
HAST'ING,  )  ppr.     Urging  forward  ;  pushing  on  ; 

HAST'.EN-ING,  (      proceeding  rapidly. 

That  stale  is  hattening  to  ruin,  in  which  no  difference  is  made 
between  good  and  bad  men.  Antisthenes.    EiifieUl. 

HAST'I-I.Y,  adv.  [See  Hasty.]  In  haste;  with 
speed  or  quickness  j  speedily;  nimbly. 

Hall' clothed,  half  naked,  hastily  retire.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashly  ;  precipitately  ;  without  due  reflection. 

We  hastily  engaged  in  the  war.  Swift. 

3.  Passionately  ;  under  sudden  excitement  of  pas- 
sion. 

HAST'I-NESS,  n.  Haste  ;  speed  ;  quickness  or  celer- 
ity in  motion  or  action,  as  of  animals. 

2.  Rashness  ;  heedless  eagerness  ;  precipitation. 
Our  hastiness  to  engage  in  the  war  caused  deep 
regret. 

3.  Irritability;  susceptibility  of  anger,  warmth,  or 
temper. 

HAST'tNG-PEAR,  re.      An  early  pear,  called,  also, 

green  cftissel.  Encyc. 

HAST'INGS,  re.  pi.      [from  hasty.]     Peas   that  come 

early.  Mortimer. 

HAST'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  hatif,  from  haste.] 

Forward  ;  early  ;  as  fruit.     [Not  much  used.] 

Encyc. 
HaST'Y,  a.     Quick;  speedy;  expeditious;  opposed  to 
slow. 

Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight.  —  Eccles.  viii. 

2.  Eager  ;  precipitate  ;  rash  ;  opposed  to  deliberate. 
Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words  f    There  la  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  —  Prov.  xxix. 
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3.  Irritable  ;  easily  excited  to  wrath  ;  passionate. 

He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  lolly.  —Prov.  xiv. 

4.  Early  ripe  ;  forward  ;  as,  hasty  fruit.    Is.  xxviii. 
HAST'Y-PUD'DING,7i.    A  pudding  made  of  the  meal 

of  maize  moistened  with  water  and  boiled,  or  of 
milk  and  flour  boiled. 
HAT,  7t.  [Sax.  luet ;  G.  hut ;  D.  hoed ;  Dan.  hat ;  Sw. 
hatt;  W.  hid  or  het.  The  word  signifies  a  cover, 
and,  in  German,  finger-hut  is  a  thimble.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  probably  to  ward  off,  or  defend.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, and  worn  by  men  or  women  for  defending  the 
head  from  rain  or  heat,  or  for  ornament.  Hats  for 
men  are  usually  made  of  fur  or  wool,  and  formed 
with  a  crown  and  brim.  Hats  for  females  are  made 
of  straw  or  grass  braid,  and  various  other  materials. 
Of  these,  the  ever-varying  forms  admit  of  no  descrip- 
tion that  can  long  be  correct. 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

HAT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  hale.]  That  may  be  hated  ; 
odious.  Sherwood. 

HAT'-BAND,  71.    A  band  round  the  crown  of  a  hat. 

HAT'-BOX,    j  71.     A  box  for  a  hat.    But  a  case  for  a 

HAT'-CaSE,  j      lady's  hat  is  called  a  band-box. 

HAT'-BRUSH,  71.     A  soft  brush  for  hats. 

HATCH,  v.  t.  [G.  hechen,  aushechen,  Dan.  hchher,  to 
hatch.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  G. 
heck,  Dan.  hekke,  Sw.  hack,  a  hedge,  Dan.  heh,  a  fence 
of  pales ;  and  the  hatches  of  a.  ship  are  doubtless  of 
the  same  family.  The  sense  probably  is,  to  thrust 
out,  to  drive  off,  whence  in  Sw.  hdgn,  a  hedge,  is  al- 
so protection  ;  hdgna,  to  hedge,  to  guard.  To  hatch 
is  to  exclude.] 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubation,  or 
by  artificial  heat.  In  Egypt  chickens  are  hatched  by 
artificial  heat. 

The  partridge  siltcth  on  eggs  and  hatchclh  them  not.  —  Jer.  xvii. 

2.  To  contrive  or  plot ;  to  form  by  meditation,  and 
bring  into  being  ;  to  originate  and  produce  in  silence  ; 
as,  to  hatch  mischief;  to  hatch  heresy.  Hooker. 

HATCH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  Imcher,  to  hack.] 

1.  To  cross  with  lines,  in  drawing  and  engraving, 
in  a  peculiar  manner  called  Hatching.,  which  see. 

Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil.  Dryden. 

2.  To  steep.     [06s.]  Beaum. 
HATCH,  v.  i.     To  produce  young;  to  bring  the  young 

to  maturity.     Eggs  will  not  hatch  without  a  due  de- 
gree and  continuance  of  heat. 
HATCH,  n.     A  brood  ;  as  many  chickens  as  are  pro- 
duced at  once,  or  by  one  incubation. 

2.  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

3.  Disclosure  ;  discovery.  Shah. 
HATCH,   n.     [Sax.  lueca  ;  D.  hek,  a  railing,  gate,  &c. 

See  Hedge  and  Hatch,  supra.] 

1.  The  opening  in  a  ship's  deck,  or  the  passage 
from  one  deck  to  another,  the  name  of  the  grate  it- 
self being  used  for  the  opening  ;  this  is  more  properly 
called  the  Hatchway.  Mar.  Did. 

2.  A  half-door,  or  door  with  an  opening  over  it. 
Q,u.  Johnson.     Shak. 

3.  Floodgates.  Encyc.     Avnsworth. 

4.  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  openings  into  mines,  or  in 
search  of  them.  Encyc. 

5.  Hatches,  pi. ;  the  coverings  placed  over  the  hatch- 
ways. Tottcn. 

To  be  under  the  liutches  ;  to  be  confined  below;  to 
be  in  distress,  depression,  or  slavery.  Locke. 

HATCH'EL,  71.  [G.  hechel,  D.  hckcl,  Dan.  hegle,  Sw. 
hdckla,  whence  the  common  pronunciation  in  Amer- 
ica, hetchel.     In  Slav,  hakel  is  a  rake.J 

An  instrument  formed  with  long,  iron  teeth  set  in 
a  board,  for  cleansing  flax  or  hemp  from  the  tow, 
hards,  or  coarse  part.  The  hatchel  is  a  large  species 
of  comb. 

HATCH'EL,  i'.  t.     To  draw  flax  or  hemp  through  the 

teeth  of  a  hatchel,  for  separating  the  coarse  part  and 

broken  pieces  of  the  stalk  from  the  fine,  fibrous  parts. 

Q.  To  tease  or  vex  by  sarcasms  or  reproaches  ;  a 

vulgar  use  of  the  word. 

HATCH'EL-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cleansed  by  a  hatchel; 
combed. 

HATCH'EL-ER,  71.    One  who  uses  a  hatchel. 

HATCH 'EL-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  through  the  teeth  of 
a  hatchel. 

HATCH'ER,  re.    One  that  hatches,  or  contrives  a  plot. 

Smart. 

HATCH'ET,  71.  [G.  hacke;  Dan.  hakke ;  Fr.  Imche; 
from  hack,  which  see.] 

A  small  ax  with  a  short  handle,  to  be  used  with 
one  hand. 

To  take  up  the  hatchet,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the 
natives  of  America,  is  to  make  war. 
To  bury  the  hatchet,  is  to  make  peace. 

HATCH'ET-FACE,  71.  A  sharp,  prominent  face,  like 
the  edge  of  a  hatchet.  Dryden. 

HATCH'E-TINE,  71.  A  substance  of  the  hardness  of 
soft  tallow,  of  a  yellowish-white  or  greenish-yellow 
color,  found  in  South  Wales.  Clcaoeland. 

HATCH'ET-SHaP-£D,  (-shipt,)  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  hatchet. 

HATCH'ING,  71.  Act  of  producing  young  by  incuba- 
tion. 
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HATCH'ING,  n.  A  mode  of  execution  in  engraving, 
drawing,  and  miniature  painting,  in  which  the  effect 
is  produced  by  courses  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
angles  more  or  less  acute.  Jocelyn. 

HATCH'ING,  ppr.     Producing  young  from  eggs. 

HATCH'MENT,  71.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.']  An 
armorial  escutcheon  of  a  dead  person,  placed  in  front 
of  the  house,  on  a  hearse  at  funerals,  or  in  a  church. 

Shale. 

HATCH'WaY,  re.  In  ships,  a  square  or  oblong  open- 
ing in  the  deck,  affording  a  passage  from  one  deck 
to  another,  or  into  the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

Brande. 

HaTE,  v.  t.t  [Sax.  kalian,  to  hate,  and  to  heat;  Goth. 
hatyan ;  G.  hasscn  ;  D.  haatcn  ;  Sw.  hata  ;  Dan.  liader ; 
L.  odi,  for  hodi.  In  all  the  languages  except  the  Sax- 
on, hutc  and  heat  are  distinguished  in  orthography  ; 
but  the  elements  of  the  word  are  the  same,  and  prob- 
ably they  are  radically  one  word,  denoting,  to  stir,  to 
irritate,  to  rouse.] 

1.  To  dislike  greatly  ;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to. 
It  expresses  less  than  abhor,  detest,  and  abominate,  un- 
less pronounced  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

How  long  will/oofs  hate  knowledge  1  —  Prov.  i. 
Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  'talc  you.  —  Luke  vi. 
The  Roman  tyrant  was  contented  to  be  hated,  if  he  was  but 
feared.  Rambler. 

2.  In  Scripture,  it  signifies,  to  love  less. 

If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and  mother,  &c.  — 

Luke  xiv. 
He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

HATE,  71.     Great  dislike  or  aversion  ;  hatred.  Dryden. 

HAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Greatly  disliked. 

HaTE'FJJL,  a.    Odious  ;  exciting  great  dislike,  aver- 
sion, or  disgust.    All  sin  is  liatcful  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  good  men. 
2.  That  feels  hatred;  malignant;  malevolent. 

And  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  luttejul  eyes 

His  rival's  conquest.  Dryden. 

HATE'FUL-LY,  adv.    Odiously  ;  with  great  dislike. 
2.  Malignantly  ;  maliciously.     Eick.  xxiii. 

HATE' FULNESS,  71.  Odiousness  ;  the  quality  of 
being  hateful,  or  of  exciting  aversion  or  disgust. 

HAT'ER,  71.     One  that  hates. 

An  enemy  to  Hod,  and  a  hater  of  all  good.  Brown. 

HAT'ING,  ppr.  Disliking  extremely  ;  entertaining  a 
great  aversion  for. 

HAT'LESS,  a.^  Having  no  hat. 

Ha'TRED,  11.'  Great  dislike  or  aversion;  hate;  en- 
mity. Hatred  is  an  aversion  to  evil,  and  may  spring 
from  utter  disapprobation,  as  the  hatred  of  vice  or 
meanness  ;  or  it  may  spring  from  offenses  or  injuries 
done  by  fellow-men,  or  from  envy  or  jealousy,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  malevo- 
lence or  malignity.  Extreme  haired  is  abhorrence  or 
detestation. 

HAT'TED,  a.  [from  hat.]  Covered  with  a  hat ;  wear- 
ing a  hat. 

HAT'TER,  v.  t.     To  harass.     [Not  in  use.]    Dryden. 

HAT'TER,  re.     [from  hat.]    A  maker  of  hats. 

HAT'Tl-SHER'IFF,  71.  An  irrevocable  order  which 
comes  immediately  from  the  grand  seignior. 

Encyc.  Mm. 

HAT'TLE,  a.     Wild  ;  skittish.     [Local.] 

HAT'TOCK,  71.     [Erse,  atlock.] 
A  shock  of  corn.     [Not  in  use.] 

HAU'BERK,  71.*  A  coat  of  mail  without  sleeves, 
formed  of  steel  rings  interwoven.  [Obs.]  [See 
Habergeon.]  Gran. 

HMUD  PMS'Sf-BUS  JE'QUIS,  [L.]  Not  with  equal 
pace  or  rapidity. 

HAUGH,  (haw,)  n.    A  low-lying  meadow.    [Scottish.] 

HAUGHT,  (hawt,)  a.  [On.  Fr.  haul,  or  the  root  of 
tile  English  high.  If  it  is  from  the  French  hunt,  the 
orthography  is  corrupt,  for  haul  is  from  the  Latin  al- 
tus,  that  is,  haltns,  changed  to  hauU] 

High  ;  elevated ;  hence,  proud  ;  insolent.     [06.«.] 
Spenser.     Shah. 

HAUGH'TI-ER,  a.    More  haughty  or  disdainful. 

HAUGH'TI-EST,  a.     Most  haughty.  Borrow. 

HAUGH'TI-LY,  (haw'te-ly,)  adv.  [See  Hacght  and 
Haughty.]  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  with  contempt  or 
disdain  ;  as,  to  speak  or  behave  haughtily. 

Her  heavenly  form  loo  haughdly  she  prized.  Dryden. 

HAUGH'TI-NESS,  (haw'te-ness,)  n.t  The  quality  of 
being  haughty  ;  pride  mingled  with  some  degree  of 
contempt  for  others  ;  arrogance. 

I  will  lay  iow  the  haughtiness,  of  the  terrible.  —  Is.  xiii. 

HAUGH'TY,  (haw'ty,)  a.     [from  haught,  Fr.  kauL] 
"  1.  Proud  and  disdainful  ;  having  a  high  opinion  of 
one's  self,  with  some  contempt  for  others  ;  lofty  and 
arrogant;  supercilious. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  nature. 

Clarendon. 
A  haughty  spirit  gorlh  before  a  fall.  —  Prov.  xvi.  | 

2.  Proceeding  from  excessive  pride,  or  pride  min- 
gled with  contempt;  manifesting  pride  and  disdain  ; 
as,  a  haughty  air  or  walk. 

3.  Proud  and  imperious  ;  as,  a  haughly  nation. 

4.  Lofty  ;  bold  ;  of  high  hazard  ;  as,  a  haughty  en-    j 
terprise.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

HAUL,   v.  t.     [Fr.  holer;   Arm.  hata  ;    Sp.  Iialar  ;  D, 
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haalen.     It  is   sometimes  written   hale,  but  haul  is 
preferable,  as  an  represents  the  broad  sound  of  a.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  force  ;  to  drag  ;  as,  to  haul 
a  heavy  body  along  on  the  ground  ;  to  haul  a  boat  on 
shore.  Haul  is  equivalent  to  drag,  and  differs  some- 
times from  pull  and  draw,  in  expressing  more  force 
and  labor.  It  is  much  used  by  seamen  ;  as,  to  haul 
down  the  sails  ;  haul  in  the  boom  ;  haul  aft,  &.C. 

2.  To  drag  ;  to  compel  to  go. 

When  applied  to  persons,  haul  implies  compulsion 
or  rudeness,  or  both. 

To  haul  the  wind,  in  seamanship,  is  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  ship  nearer  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  by  arranging  the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing 
the  yards  more  forward,  hauling  the  sheets  more 
aft,  &.C.  Mar.  Diet. 

HAUL,  n.    A  pulling  with  force  ;  a  violent  pull. 

Thomson. 
2.  A  draft  of  a  net ;  as,  to  catch  a  hundred  fish  at 
a  haul. 

HAUL' ED,  (hawld,)  pp.  Pulled  with  force  ;  dragged  ; 
compelled  to  move. 

HAUL'INU,  ppr.  Drawing  by  force  or  violence; 
dragging. 

HAULM,  )  (hawm,)  n.     [Sax.  /Wire;  G.  D.  Sw.  and 

HAUM,  )  Dan.  halm  ;  Fr.  chaume  ;  L.  culmus,  the 
stalk  of  corn.  The  sense  is  probably  that  which  is 
set,  or  a  shoot.  It  seems  to  be  the  W.  colov,  a  stem 
or  stalk,  whence  columna,  a  column.] 

1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  or  of 
pease,  beans,  hops,  &c. 

2.  Straw  ;  the  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &c,  in  general. 
HAUNCH,  n.    [Fr.  handle;  Ann.  hoinck;  Sp.  It.  and 

Port,  anca.] 

1.  The  hip ;  that  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  of 
quadrupeds  which  lies  between  the  last  ribs  and  the 
thigh.  Enajc. 

2.  The  rear  ;  the  hind  part.     [Not  used.]      Shak. 
HAUNCH' .ED,  fh'ancht,)  pp.  or  a.     Having  haunches. 
HAUNT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  hunter  ;  Arm.  hantcin  or  henti.] 

1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  to  much  or  often,  or  to 
be  much  about ;  to  visit  customarily. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idatia's  groves.  Pope. 

2.  To  come  to  frequently  ;  to  intrude  on  ;  to  trouble 
with  frequent  visits  ;  to  follow  importunately. 

You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house.  Shak. 

Those  cares  thai  haunt  the  court  and  town.  Swift. 

3.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  specters  or  appari- 
tions, which  are  represented  by  fear  and  credulity  as 
frequenting  or  inhabiting  old,  decayed,  and  deserted 
houses. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  my  resting-place.  Fair/ax. 

HAUNT,  v.  i.  To  be  much  about ;  to  visit  or  be  pres- 
ent often. 

I've  charger!  thee  not  to  liaunt  about  my  door.  Sliak. 

HAUNT,  n.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  resorts. 
Taverns  are  often  the  haunts  of  tipplers.  A  den  is 
the  haunt,  of  wild  beasts. 

2.  The  habit  or  custom  of  resorting  to  a  place. 
[JVot  used.]  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Custom;  practice.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
HAUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Frequently  visited  or  resorted 

to,  especially  by  apparitions. 
2.  Troubled  by  frequent  visits. 
HAUNT'ER,  n.      One    who    frequents    a   particular 

place,  or  is  often  about  it. 
HAUNT'[N(i,    ppr.       Frequenting  ;    visiting    often  ; 

troubling  with  frequent  visits. 
HAUS'MANN-ITE,  n.     [from  M.  Hausmann.']      One 

of  the  ores  of  manganese,  having  a  brownish-black 

color.  Dana. 

HAUST,  n.     [Sax.  hwasta.] 

A  dry  cough.     [O65.J  Ray. 

HAUS'TEL-LATE,  a.     Provided  with  a  haustellum 

or  sucker,  as  certain  insects. 
HAUT'BOY,  (ho'boy,)  n.     [Fr.  haut,  high,  and  bois, 

wood,  or  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  wind  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  a 
flute,  but  widening  toward  the  bottom,  and  sounded 
through  a  reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long.  The 
tenor  goes  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown  open.  It  has 
only  eight  holes  ;  but  the  base,  which  is  five  feet 
long,  has  eleven.  Eneyc. 

2.  A  sort  of  strawberry.  [The  name  belongs  to 
the  strawberry.] 

HAU-TEUR',  ('ho-ture',  or  ho-taur',)  re.  [Fr.]  Pride; 
haughtiness  ;  haughty  manner  or  spirit. 

HAUT  GOUT',  (ho-goo',)  [Fr.]  High  relish  or  taste. 
2.   High  seasoning. 

HAU'YNE,  (liow'in.)  re.  A  mineral,  named  from  the 
French  mineralogist  Haiiy,  occurring  in  grains  or  small 
masses,  and  also  in  groups  of  minute,  shining  crys- 
tals. Its  color  is  blue,  of  various  shades.  It  is 
found  imbedded  in  volcanic  rocks,  basalt,  clink- 
stone, &c.  Cleaveland. 

HAVE,  (hav,)  v.  t.  ;iprct.  and  pp.  Had.  Indie,  present, 
I  have,  thou  hast,  he  has  ;  we,  ye,  they  have.  [Sax. 
habban ;  Goth,  haban  ;  G.  haben ;  D.  bebben ;  Sw. 
hafva  ;  Dan.  haver;  L.  habeo  ;  Sp.  haber  ;  Port,  haver; 
It.  averc  ;  Fr.  avoir  ;  W.  haftaw,  to  snatch  or  seize 
hastily,  and  hupiaw,  to  happen.  The  Spanish  haber 
unites  have  with  happen ;  haber,  to  have  or  possess, 
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to  take,  to  happen  or  befall    The  primary  sense,  then, 
is,  to  fall  on,  or  to  rush  on  and  seize.     See  Happen 
Class  Gb,  No.  74,  79.] 
1.  To  possess  ;  to  hold  in  possession  or  power- 
How  muny  loaves  have  ye  ?     Matt.  xv. 
He  that  gathered  much  Jiad  nothing  over. —  Ex.  xvi. 
I  have  n.  Levite  to  my  priest.  —  Judges  xvii. 

To  liave  and  to  hold;  terms  in  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance. 

9.  To  possess,  as  something  that  is  connected 
with,  or  belongs  to,  one. 

Have  ye  a  father?  Have  ye  another  brother?  —  Geo.  xliii. 
and  xliv. 

Sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.  —  1  Kings  xxii. 

3.  To  marry ;  to  take  for  a  wife  or  husband. 

In  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  for 
they  all  had  her.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

4.  To  hold  ;  to  regard.  Thus,  to  have  in  honor, 
is,  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  honor. 

To  have  in  derision  or  contempt ;  to  hold  in  derision 
or  contempt ;  to  deride  ;  to  despise. 

5.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  natural  heat ;  sometimes 
they  will  liave  them  to  be  the  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts. 

Bacon, 

6.  To  be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation ;  to  be 
under  necessity,  or  impelled  by  duty.  I  have  to  visit 
twenty  patients  every  day.  We  have  to  strive 
against  temptations.  We  have  to  encounter  strong 
prejudices.  The  nation  lias  to  pay  the  interest  of  an 
immense  debt. 

7.  To  seize  and  hold ;  to  catch.  The  hound  has 
him.  [The  original,  but  now  a  vulgar  use  of  the 
word.] 

8.  To  contain.  The  work  has  many  beauties  and 
many  faults. 

9.  To  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  to  receive  ;  to  obtain  ;  to 
purchase.  I  had  this  cloth  very  cheap.  He  has  a 
guinea  a  month.    He  lias  high  wages  for  his  services. 

10.  To  bring  forth,  to  produce,  as  a  child. 
Had  rather,  denotes  wish  or  preference. 

I  had  raOter  be  a  door-Iteoper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  —  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 

Is  not  this  phrase  a  corruption  of  would  rather  ? 

To  liave  after ;  to  pursue.  [Not  much  used,  nor  ele- 
gant.] Shak, 

To  have  away ;  to  remove  ;  to  take  away.     Tusser. 

To  have  at;  to  encounter  ;  to  assail ;  as,  to  have  at 
him  ;  to  have  at  you.     [Legitimate,  but  vulgar.] 

To  enter  into  competition  with  ;  to  make  trial 
with.  Shak. 

Have  with  you,  is,  have  one  with  you  ;  let  us  go  to- 
gether. Shale. 

To  have  in  ;  to  contain. 

To  have  on ;  to  wear ;  to  carry,  as  raiment  or 
weapons. 

He  saw  a  man  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment.  —  Matt, 
xxii. 

To  have  out ;  to  cause  to  depart.    2  Sam.  xiii. 

To  liave  a  care ;  to  take  care  j  to  be  on  the  guard, 
or  to  guard. 

To  have  pleasure  ;  to  enjoy. 

To  have  pain  ;  to  suffer. 

To  have  sorrow  ;  to  be  grieved  or  afflicted. 

With  would  and  should. 

He  would  have  ;  he  desires  to  have,  or  he  requires. 

He  should  have  ;  he  ought  to  have. 

But  the  various  uses  of  have  in  s  ich  phrases,  and 
its  uses  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  are  fully  explained  in 
grammars.  As  an  auxiliary,  it  assists  in  forming 
the  perfect  tense  ;  as,  I  fuive  formed,  thou  hast  formed, 
he  hath  or  has  formed,  we  have  formed  ;  and  the 
prior-past  tense  ;  as,  I  had  seen,  thou  hadst  seen,  he 
had  seen. 

["  To  have  and  to  be.  The  distinction  is  marked 
in  a  beautiful  sentiment  of  a  German  poet  —  Hast 
thou  anything?  Share  it  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  the  worth  of  it.  Art  thou  any,  thing?  0,then, 
let  us  exchange  souls." 

Dr.  Southey's  Omniana,  i.  237.  —  E.  H.  B.] 
HAVE'LESS,  (hav'less,)  a.     Having  little  or  nothing. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Ooioer. 

Ha'V£N,  (ha'vn,)  n.  [Sax.  hafan  ;  D.  haven;  Dan. 
havn ;  Fr.  h&vre  ;  Arm.  haffn  ;  G.  hafen ;  from  haber, 
a  Gaulish  word,  signifying  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
says  Lunier.  But  in  Welsh,  hav  is  summer,  and 
havyn  is  a  flat,  extended,  still  place,  and  a  haven.] 

1.  A  harbor;  a  port ;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the 
sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  affords  good  an- 
chorage and  a  safe  station  for  ships ;  any  place  in 
which  ships  can  be  sheltered  by  the  land  from  the 
force  of  tempests  and  a  violent  sea. 

2.  A  shelter  ;  an  asylum  ;  a  place  of  safety.    Shak. 
Ha'VEN-ER,   n.     The  overseer  of  a  port;  a  harbor- 
master.    [Not  used.]  Carew. 

HAVER,  7i.     One  wJio  has  or  possesses  j  a  possessor  ; 

a  holder.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

HAVER,  n.     [G.  hafer;  D.  haver;  perhaps  L.  avena.) 
Oats ;   a  word   of  local  use  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  as,  havcrbread,  oaten  bread.  Johnson. 
HAVER-SACK,  n.     [Fr.  havresac.] 

A  soldier's  knapsack. 
HAVING,  ppr.     [from  have.]     Possessing  ;  holding  in 


HAW 

power  or  possession;   containing;  gaining;  receiv- 
ing ;  taking. 
HAVING,  n     Possession  ;  goods  ;  estate.  Shak. 

_  2.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing.  Sidney. 

HaV'IOR,  n.     Conduct ;  manners.  Spenser. 

HAV'Oe,  n.  [W.  havog,  a  spreading  about,  waste, 
devastation  ;  liaoogi,  to  commit  waste,  to  devastate  ; 
supposed  to  be  from  hav,  a  spreading.  But  qu.  Ir 
arvach,  havoc] 

Waste;  devastation;  wide  and  general  destruo 
tion. 

Ye  gnds !   what  havoc  does  ambition  make 

Amonrr  your  works  I  Addison. 

As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church.  —  Acta  viii. 

HAVOC,  v.  t.    To  waste  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  lay  waste 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Milton. 

HAVOC,  ezclam.     [Sax.  hafvc,  a  hawk.] 

Originally,  a  term  of  excitement  in  hunting,  but 
afterward,  a  war-cry  and  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Toone. 

Do  not  cry  havoc  when  you  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant.  Shah. 

Cry  havoc  1  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Shak. 

HAW,  n.  [Sax.  hag,  hag,  G.  heck,  D.  haag,  heg,  Dan. 
hek,  hekkc,  a  hedge.] 

1.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn,  that  is, 
hedge-thorn.  Bacon. 

2.  [Sax.  haga.]  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
a  house ;  a  small  field  ;  properly,  an  inclosed  piece  of 
land,  from  hedge,  like  garden,  which  also  signifies  an 
inclosure.     [Dan.  hauge,  a  garden.] 

3.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence,  resembling  a  gristle, 
growing  under  the  nether  eyelid  and  eye  of  a  horse. 

Encyc. 

4.  A  dale.     [Obs.]  Clutucer. 

5.  A  hesitation  or  intermission  of  speech. 
HAW,  v.  i.    [Corrupted  from  hawk,  or  hack.]     To  stop, 

in  speaking,  with  a  haw,  or  to  speak  with  interrup- 
tion and  hesitation ;  as,  to  hem  and  liaw. 

UEslrange. 

HAWFINCH,  n.  A  bird,  a  European  species  of  gross- 
beak. 

HAW-HAW,  n.  [Duplication  of  haw,  a  hedge.]  A 
fence  or  bank  that  interrupts  an  alley  or  walk,  sunk 
between  slopes,  and  not  perceived  till  approached. 
[See  Haha.]  Chalmers. 

HAWING,  ppr.  or  n.  Speaking  with  a  haw,  or  with 
hesitation. 

HAWK,  n.  [Sax.  hafoc ;  D.  havik  ;  G.  habicht ;  Sw. 
K6k ;  Dan.  htig,  ho"6g ;  W.  hebog,  named  from  heb, 
utterance.] 

A  name  common  to  numerous  species  of  birds, 
nearly  allied  to  the  falcons,  having  a  crooked  beak 
furnished  with  a  cere  at  the  base,  a  cloven  tongue, 
and  the  head  thick  set  with  feathers.  Most  of  the 
species  are  rapacious,  feeding  on  birds  or  other  small 
animals.  Hawks  were  formerly  trained  for  sport  or 
catching  small  birds. 

HAWK,  v.  i.  To  catch,  or  attempt  to  catch,  birds  by 
means  of  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  let  loose 
on  the  prey  ;  to  practice  falconry. 

He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  sparrows.  Locke. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  fchmmt  hawks.  Prior. 

2.  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing ;  with  at. 

To  liawk  at  flies.  Dryden. 

HAWK,  v.  i.  [W.  /loci ;  Scot,  hawgh.  Qa.  Chal.  no, 
and  keck,  and  cough.     See  Class  Rk,  No.  5,  29,  36.] 

To  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  noise  ; 
as,  to  hawk  and  spit.  Shak.     Harvey. 

To  hawk  up,  transitively  ;  as,  to  liawk  up  phlegm. 
HAWK,  n.    An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  from  the 

throat,  accompanied  with  noise. 
HAWK,   v.  t.      [Q.u.  G.  Iwckcn,  to  take  on  the  back  ; 
luicken,  to  higgle  ;  hocker,  a  huckster  ;  or  the  root  of 
L.  auctio,  auction,  a  sale  by  outcry.     The  root  of  the 
latter  probably  signified,  to  cry  out.] 

To  cry  ;  to  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the  street,  or 
to  sell  by  outcry  ;  as,'  to  hawk  goods  or  pamphlets. 
HAWKE,  n.     Among  plasterers,  a  small  board,  with  a 
handle  on  the  under  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Buchanan. 
HAWK'.ED,   (hawkt,)  pp.    Offered  for  sale  by  outcry 
in  the  street. 
2.  a.    Crooked  ;  curving,  like  a  hawk's  bill. 
HAWK'ER,  71.    One  who  offers  goods  for  sale  by  out- 
cry in  the  street ,  a  peddler.  Swift. 

2.  A  falconer.     [Sax.  hafcere.] 
HAWK'-Ey-£D,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  a  keen  eye  ;  dis- 
cerning. 

HAWK'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed.)  o.  Having  a  head  like 
that  of  a  hawk.  Dr.  Warren. 

HAWK'ING,  ppr.     Catching  wild  birds  by  hawks. 
"  2.  Making  an  effort  to  discharge  phlegm. 

3.  Offering  for  sale  in  the  street  by  outcry. 
HAWK'ING,  7i.     The  exercise  of  taking  wild  fowls 

by  means  of  hawks. 

2.  Making  an  effort  to  discharge  phlegm. 

3.  Offering  for  sale  in  the  streets  bv  outcry. 
HAWK'-MOTH,   n.     A  very  large  moth,  or  butterfly, 

which  moves  from  flower  to  flower  with  great  rapid- 
ity and  a  loud,  humming  sound. 
HAWK'-NoS-£D,  a.    Having  an  aquiline  nose. 

Farrand. 
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HAWK'-WEED,  n.  The  vulgar  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  plants,  of  the  genera  Hieracium,  Crepis,  Hy- 
oseris,  and  Andryala. 

HAVV4E,  (havvz,)  n.  [See  Halser.]  The  situation 
of  the  cables  before  a  vessel's  stem,  when  moored 
with  two  anchors  from  the  bows,  one  on  the  star- 
board, the  other  on  the  larboard  bow  ;  as,  the  ship 
has  a  clear  hawse,  or  a  foul  hawse.  A  foul  hawse,  is 
when  the  cables  cross  each  other  or  are  twisted  to- 
gether. Mar.  Diet. 

The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  lit- 
tle distance  ahead  of  the  vessel ;  as,  to  anchor  in  our 
hawse, 

HA  WSE'-HoLE,  n.  A  cylindrical  hole  in  the  bow  of 
a  ship,  through  which  a  cable  passes. 

HAWSE'-PIfiCE,  b.  One  of  the  foremost  timbers  of 
a  ship,  through  which  the  hawse-hole  is  cut. 

HAWS'ER,   re.     [See  Halser.]     A  small  cable  ;  or  a 
large  rope,  in  size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line. 
Mar.  Diet.     Eneyc. 

HAWS'ES.     See  Hawse-Hole. 

HAWTHORN,  re.   [Sax.  lueg-thorn,  hedge-thorn  ;  Sw. 

*  hagtorn ;  Dan.  Iiagetorn ;  G.  hagedorn  ,•  D.  liaage- 
doorn.] 

A  shrub  or  tree  which  bears  the  haw,  of  the  genus 
Crataegus  ;  the  white-thorn.  The  hawthorn  is  much 
used  for  hedges,  and  for  standards  in  gardens.  It 
prows  naturally  in  all  parts  of  Europe.         Eneyc. 

HAVV'THORN-FL?,  re.     An  insect  so  called. 

Walton. 

HAY,  n.  [Sax.  heg,  hig;  G.  heu;  D.  hooi;  Dan.  Iioe; 
Sw.  lid.] 

Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder;  grass  prepared  for 
preservation.     Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
To  dance  the  hay ;  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Donne. 

HAY,  v.  t.     [G.  heuen.] 

To  dry  or  cure  grass  for  preservation. 

HAY,  re.     [Sax.  hag.] 

1.  A  hedge.     [04s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  net  which  incloses  the  haunt  of  an  animal. 

Harmer. 

HAY,  v.  t.     To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 

HAY'-BoTE,  n.  Hedge-bote.  In  English  law,  an  al- 
lowance of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  repairing  hedges  or 
fences.  Blackstone. 

HAY'COCK,  re.  A  conical  pile  or  heap  of  hay,  in  the 
field. 

HaY'D-EN-ITE,  n.  A  mineral  resembling  chabasite, 
and  perhaps  identical  with  it.  It  occurs  near  Balti- 
more, in  pale,  yellowish-brown  crystals,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Ilayden. 

HAVING,  re.     Haymaking  ;  the  getting  in  of  hay. 

Beaum.  cj-  Fl. 

HAY'-KNTFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  A  sharp  instrument  used  in 
cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow. 

HAY'-LOFT,  re.  A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay,  particular- 
ly in  a  barn. 

HAY'MAK-ER,  re.  One  who  cuts  and  dries  grass  for 
fodder. 

HA  V '  M  AK-ING,  re.  The  business  of  cutting  grass  and 
curing  it  for  fodder. 

HAY'-M  AR-KET,  re.     A  place  for  the  sale  of  hay. 

HAY1  MOW,  re.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay  laid  up  in  a 
bam  for  preservation. 

HAY'RICK,  re.  A  rick  of  hay;  usually,  a  long  pile 
for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

HAY'HTACK,  re.  A  stack  or  large  conical  pile  of  hay 
in  the  open  air,  laid  up  for  preservation. 

HAY'-STALK,  n.     A  stalk  of  hay. 

HAY'THORN,  n.     Hawthorn.  Scott. 

HaY'WARD,  re.  [Fr.  haie,  hedge,  and  ward,  hedge- 
ward.] 

A  person  formerly  appointed  to  guard  the  hedges, 
and  hence  to  keep  cattle  from  doing  them  injury.  In 
New  England,  the  liayward  is  a  town  officer,  whose 
duty  is  to  impound  cattle,  and  particularly  swine, 
which  are  found  running  at  large  in  the  highways, 
contrary  to  law. 

HAZ'ARD,  re.  t  [Fr.  Iiasard  ;  probably  from  the  root  of 
L.  casus,  a  fall,  and  ard,  the  common  termination. 
But  qu.  the  word  in  Italian  is  azzardo.) 

1.  Chance  ;  accident ;  casualty  ;  a  fortuitous  event ; 
that  which  falls  or  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly, 
the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  or  whose  operation 
is  unforeseen  o'  unexpected. 


I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 


Shale. 


2.  Danger  ;  peril ;  risk.  He  encountered  the  enemy 
at  the  liaiard  of  his  reputation  and  life. 

Men  are  led  on  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another,  in  a  condition 
of  llie  ulmo»c  hazard.  Rogers. 

3.  A  game  at  dice.  Swift. 
To  run  the  hazard ;  to  risk  ;  to  take  the  chance  ;  to 

do  or  neglect  to  do  something,  when   the   conse- 
quences are  not  foreseen,  and  not  within  the  pow- 
ers of  calculation. 
HAZ'ARD,  v.  t.     [Fr.  hasardcr.] 

I.  To  expose  to  chance  ;  to  put  in  danger  of  loss 
or  injury  ;  to  venture  ;  to  risk  ;  as,  to  hazard  life  to 
save  a  friend  ;  to  hazard  an  estate  on.  the  throw  of  a 
die  ;  to  hazard  salvation  for  temporal  pleasure. 

Men  hazard  nothing  by  a  course  of  evur 


2.  To  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on  ;  as,  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  reputation. 
HAZ'ARD,  v.  i.    To  try  the  chance  ;  to  adventure ;  to 
run  the  risk  or  danger. 

Pause  a  day  or  two  before  you  hazard.  Slialc. 

HAZ'ARD-A-BLE,  a.  That  is  liable  to  hazard  or 
chance.  Brown. 

HAZ'ARD-ED,  pp.  Put  at  risk  or  in  danger;  ven- 
tured. 

HAZ'ARD-ER,  n.  One  who  ventures  or  puts  at  stake. 

HAZ'ARD-ING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  danger  or  peril ; 
venturing  to  bring  on. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS,  a.  Dangerous  ;  that  exposes  to  peril 
or  danger  of  loss  or  evil ;  as,  a  hazardous  attempt  or 
experiment. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  danger  of  loss  or  evil ; 
with  peril. 

HAZ'ARD-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  attended 
with  danger. 

HAZ'ARD-RY,  n.    Rashness;  temerity.     [Obs.] 

Spenser, 
2.  Gaming  in  general.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

HaZE,  re.  [The  primary  sense  of  this  word  is  proba- 
bly, to  mix,  or  to  turn,  stir,  and  make  thick.] 

Vapor  which  renders  the  air  thick,  but  not  as 
damp  as  in  foggy  weather. 

HaZE,  v.  i.  To  be  hazy,  or  thick  with  haze.  [Jl  lo- 
cal word.]  .Ray. 

HAZE,  v.  t.  [See  Hase.]  To  urge,  drive,  harass,  es- 
pecially with  labor  ;  used  among  sailors. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Ha'Z-EL,  (ha'zl,)  re.  [Sax.  lunsel,  a  hat,  or  cap  ;  hresl, 
hazel;  htEsl-nutu,  hazel-nut;  G.  hasel;  D.  hazclaar ; 
Dan.  hasscl,  liassclnbd;  Sw.  hassel.  By  the  Saxon, 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  a  cap,  and  the  name 
of  the  nut,  a  cap-nut.] 

A  shrub,  of  the  genus  Corylus,  bearing  a  nut  con- 
taining a  kernel  of  a  mild  farinaceous  taste.     Eneyc. 

HA'Z-EL,  (ha'zl,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  like  it ; 
of  a  light-brown  color  like  the  hazel-nut. 

HA'Zi5L-EARTH,  (ha'zl-erth,)  n.   A  kind  of  red  loam. 

Ha'ZJSL-NUT,  7i.     The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hazel. 

HA'Z£L-LY,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazel-nut ;  of  a 
light  brown.  Mortimer.     Eneyc. 

HA'Zl  NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  hazy. 

Ha'ZY,  a.  [See  Haze.]  Thick  with  vapor,  but  not 
as  damp  as  in  foggy  weather  ;  as,  hazy  weather ;  the 
hazy  north.  Thomson.     Totten. 

HE,  pronoun  of  the  third  person  ;  nom.  he  ;  poss.  his  ; 
obj.  him.  [Sax.  mas.  he ;  fern,  hco ;  neut.  hit,  now 
contracted  to  it,  L.  id,  for  hid.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tracted word,  for  the  L.  is  hie,  and  the  Saxon  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  hig.  In  English  it  has  no  plural, 
but  it  has  in  Saxon  hi,  they.] 

1.  A  pronoun,  a  substitute  for  the  third  person, 
masculine  gender,  representing  the  man  or  male  per- 
son named  before. 

Thy  desire  shall  lie  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

—  Gen.  hi. 
Thou   shall  fear  Jehovah   thy  God ;  him  ehalt  thou   serve.  — 

Dcut.  x. 

2.  It  often  has  reference  to  a  person  that  is  named 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence.  /ft  is  the  man. 

3.  He  is  often  used  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  and  may  be  referred  to  any  person  in- 
definitely that  answers  the  description.  It  is  then 
synonymous  with  any  man. 

He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

4.  He,  when  a  substitute  for  man,  in  its  general 
sense,  expressing  mankind,  is  of  common  gender,  rep- 
resenting, like  its  antecedent,  the  whole  human  race. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
nosh.  — Gen.  vi. 

5.  Man  ;  a  male. 

I  stand  to  answer  thee,  or  any  he  the  proutlest  of  thy  sort.  Shale. 

In  this  use  of  he,  in  the  ludicrous  style,  the  word 
has  no  variation  of  case.  In  the  foregoing  sentence, 
he  is  in  the  objective  case,  or  position,  and  the  word 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  noun. 

6.  He  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  names  of  ani- 
mals to  designate  the  male  kind  ;  as,  a  he-goat,  a  he- 
bear.  In  such  cases,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
jective, or  the  two  words  as  forming  a  compound. 

HEAD,  (hed,)  re.  [Sax.  heafod,  hefed,  heafd ;  D.  hoofd; 
Dan.  Itovcd ;  Sw.  hufmtd  ;  G.  haupt.  This  word  is  a 
participle  of  the  Sax.  heufan,  he/an,  to  heave,  pret.  hof, 
hove  ;  G.  heben,  hob,  &cc.  Heafod,  heaved,  the  ele- 
vated part,  the  top.     Class  Gb.] 

1.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  human  body,  or  the 
foremost  part  of  the  body  of  prone  and  creeping  an- 
imals. This  part  of  the  human  body  contains  the 
organs  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  and  smelling ;  it 
contains  also  the  brain,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  of  sensation. 
Hence  the  head  is  the  chief  or  most  important  part, 
and  is  used  for  the  whole  person,  in  the  phrase,  Let 
the  evil  fall  on  my  head. 

2.  An  animal ;  an  individual ;  as,  the  tax  was 
raised  by  a  certain  rate  per  head.  And  we  use  the 
singular  number  to  express  many.  The  herd  con- 
tains twenty  head  of  oxen. 

Thirty  thousand  head  pF swine.  Addison. 


3.  A  chief;  a  principal  person  :  a  leader;  a  com- 
mander ;  one  who  has  the  first  rank  or  place,  and  to 
whom  others  are  subordinate  ;  as,  tie  head  of  an  ar- 
my ;  the  head  of  a  sect  or  party.     Eph.  v. 

4.  The  first  place  ;  the  place  of  honor,  or  of  com 
mand.  The  lord  mayor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
The  general  inarched  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

5.  Countenance;  presence;  in  the  phrases,  to  hide 
the  head,  to  show  the  head. 

6.  Understanding  ;  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  some- 
times in  a  ludicrous  sense  ;  as,  a  man  has  a  good 
head,  or  a  strong  head.  These  men  laid  their  heaas 
together  to  form  the  scheme.  Never  troubfe  your 
head  about  this  affair.  So  we  say,  to  beat  the  head ; 
to  break  the  head;  that  is,  to  study  hard,  to  exercise 
the  understanding  or  mental  faculties. 

7.  Face  ;  front ;  fore  part 

The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews.  [Unusual.]  Drvden. 

8.  Resistance  ;  successful  opposition  ;  in  the  phrase, 
to  make  head  against ;  that  is,  to  advance,  or  resist 
with  success. 

9.  Spontaneous  will  or  resolution  ;  in  the  phrases, 
of  his  own  head,  on  their  own  head.  But  of  is  more 
usual  than  ore. 

10.  State  of  a  deer's  horns  by  which  his  age  is 
known.  The  buck  is  called,  the  fifth  year,  a  buck  of 
the  first  head.  Shale. 

11.  The  top  of  a  thing,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  thing  ;  as,  the  head  of  a  spear ; 
the  head  of  a  cabbage  ;  the  head  of  a  nail ;  the  head 
of  a  mast. 

12.  The  fore  part  of  a  thing,  as  the  head  of  a  ship, 
which  includes  the  bows  on  both  sides;  also,  the  or- 
namental figure  or  image  erected  on  or  before  the 
stem  of  a  ship.  Eneyc. 

13.  The  blade  or  cutting  part  of  an  ax,  distinct 
from  the  helve. 

14.  A  rounded  mass  of  foam  which  rises  on  a  pot 
of  beer,  occ.  Mortimer. 

15.  The  upper  part  of  a  bed  or  bedstead. 

16.  The  brain. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.  Pope. 

17.  The  dress  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  laced  head.  [  Un- 
usual.] Swift. 

18.  The  principal  source  of  a  stream  ;  as,  the  head 
of  the  Nile. 

19.  Altitude  of  water  in  ponds,  as  applicable  to 
the  driving  of  mill-wheels.  The  mill  has  a  good 
head  of  water. 

20.  Topic  of  discourse  ;  chief  point  or  subject ;  a 
summary  ;  as,  the  heads  of  a  discourse  or  treatise. 

21.  Crisis  ;  pitch  ;  bight.  The  disease  has  grown 
to  such  a  head  as  to  threaten  life. 

22.  Influence;  force;  strength;  pitch.  The  sedi- 
tion got  to  such  a  head  as  not  to  be  easily  quelled. 

23.  Body  ;  conflux.     [06s.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

24.  Power  ;  armed  force. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head.         Shak. 

25.  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint ;  as,  to  give 
a  horse  the  head.     Hence, 

26.  License ;  freedom  from  check,  control,  or  re- 
straint.    Children  should  not  have  their  heads. 

He  has  too  long  given  his  unruly  passions  the  head.         South. 

27.  The  hair  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  head  of  hair. 

28.  The  top  of  corn  or  other  plant ;  the  part  on 
which  the  seed  grows. 

29.  The  end,  or  the  boards  that  form  the  end  ;  as, 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

30.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  mouth  or  open 
ing  into  the  sea ;  as,  the  head  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or 
creek. 

31.  The  maturated  part  of  an  ulceror  boil ;  hence, 
to  come  to  a  head,  is  to  suppurate. 

Head  ana  ears ;  a  phrase  denoting  the  whole  per- 
son, especially  when  referring  to  immersion.  He 
plunged  head  and  ears  into  the  water.  He  was  head 
and  cars  in  debt,  that  is,  completely  overwhelmed. 

Head  and  shoulders ;  by  force  ;  violently ;  as,  to 
drag  one  head  and  shoulders. 

They  bring  in  every  fi-nire  of  speech,  head  and  shoulders. 

*  .FWton. 

Head  or  tail,  or  neither  head  nor  tail ;  a  phrase  de- 
noting uncertainty  ;  not  reducible  to  certainty.  Burke. 

Head,  an  an  adj.  or  in  composition,  chief ;  princi- 
pal ;  as,  a  head  workman. 

By  the  head,  in    seamen's   language,  denotes    the 
state  of  a  ship  laden  too  deeply  at  the  fore-etld. 
HEAD,  (hed,)  v.  t.     To  lead  ;  to  direct ;  to  act  as  lead- 
er to  ;  as,  to  head  an  army  ;  to  head  an  expedition  ;  to 
liead  a  riot. 

2.  To  behead  ;  to  decapitate.     [  Unusual.]     Shak. 

3.  To  form  a  head  to  ;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head  ; 
as,  to  head  a  nail. 

4.  To  cut  off  the  head  ;  to  lop  ;  as,  to  head  trees. 

5.  To  go  in  front  of;  to  get  into  the  front  in  order 
to  stop  fas,  to  head  a  drove  of  rattle.  Hence,  f/ru- 
rativeJj/,  to  head  a  person,  is  to  check  or  restrain  him. 

6.  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  head  a  cask. 

7.  To  oppose  ;  to  veer  round,  and  blow  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  of  a  ship  ;  as,  the  wind  heads  us. 
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HEAD,  (hed,)  v  i.  To  originate;  to  spring;  to  have 
its  source,  as  a  river. 

A  broad  river,  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains. 

Adair. 

2.  To  be  directed  ;  as,  how  does  the  ship  head  ? 

3.  To  form  a  head  ;  as,  the  cabbages  head  early. 
HEAD'aCHE,  (hed'ake,)  n.    Pain  in  the  head. 
HEAD'IiAND,  (hed'band,)   re.     A   fillet;   a  band  for 

the   head  ;  also,  the  band  at  each  end  of  a  book. 
Is.  iii. 

HEAD'BOR-OUGH,  (hed'bur-ro,)  re.  In  England,  for- 
merly, the  chief  of  a  frank  pledge,  tithing,  or  decen- 
nary, consisting  of  ten  families  ;  called,  in  some 
counties,  bora-holder,  that  is,  borough's  elder,  and 
sometimes  tithingman.  Blachstone. 

HEAI)'-DRESS,  (hed'dress,)  n.     The  dress  of  the 
head  ;  the  covering  or  ornaments  of  a  woman's  head. 
Pope.     Addison. 
2.  Tile  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  fowl's  head. 

Addison. 

HEAD'ED,  (hed'ed,)  pp.  Led  ;  directed  ;  furnished 
with  a  head  ;  having  a  top.  This  is  used  in  compo- 
sition as  an  adjective  ;  as,  clear-headed,  \ong-hcadcd, 
thick-headed,  &c. 

HEAD'ER,  (hed'er,)  n.    One  who  heads  nails  or  pins. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  mob  or  party. 

3.  A  brick  or  stone  laid  with  its  shorter  face  or 
head  in  the  surface  of  the  wall.  Oioilt. 

HEAD'FAST',  (hed'fast',)  n.  A  rope  at  the  head  of  a 
ship  to  fasten  it  to  a  wharf  or  other  fixed  object. 

Tolten. 

HEAD'-FIRST',  (hed'furst',)  ado.  With  the  head 
foremost. 

HEAD'-GAR-GLE,  (hed'gir-gl,)  n.  A  disease  of  cat- 
tle. .Mortimer. 

HEAD'-GEAR,  (hed'geer,)  n.  Covering  or  ornament 
of  the  head.  Burton. 

HEAD'I-LY,  (hed'e-ly,)  adv.     Rashly  ;  hastily. 

HEAD'I-NESS,  (hed'e-ness,)  n.  (See  Heady.]  Rash- 
ness ;  precipitation  ;  a  disposition  to  rush  forward 
without  due  deliberation  or  prudence.  Spenser. 

2.  Stubbornness  ;  obstinacy. 

HEAD'ING,  (hed'ing,)  n.  That  which  stands  at  the 
head  ;  title  ;  as,  the  heading  of  a  paper. 

1.  Materials  for  the  heads  of  casks. 

HE  ID'LAND,  (hed'land,)  n.  A  cape  ;  a  promontory  ; 
p  point  of  land  projecting  from  the  shore  into  the  sea, 
or  other  expanse  of  water. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unplowed  land  at  the  ends 
of  furrows,  or  near  a  fence. 

HEAD'LESS,  (hed'less,)  a.  Having  no  head  :  behead- 
ed ;  as,  a  headless  body,  neck,  or  carcase.    Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader.  Ralegh. 

3.  Destitute  of  understanding  or  prudence  ;  rash  ; 
obstinate.  Spenser. 

HEAD'LONG,  (hed'long,)  adv.  With  the  head  fore- 
most ;  as,  to  fall  headlong.  Dryden. 

2.  Rashly  ;  precipitately  ;  without  deliberation. 

He  hurries  headlong  to  his  fate.  Dryden. 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  delay  or  respite. 
HEAD'LONG,  (hed'long,)  a.    Steep  ;  precipitous. 

Jllilton. 
2.  Rash  ;  precipitate  ;  as,  headlong  folly. 

HEAD'-LUG-G£D,  a.     Dragged  by  the  head.    Shah. 

HEAD'-MaIN.  n.  The  main  ditch  by  which  water  is 
drawn  from  a  river.  &c,  for  irrigation,  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  smaller  channels.  Loudon. 

HEAD'-MAN,  (hed'man,)  n.    A  chief ;  a  leader. 

HEAD'MOLD-SHOT,  ti.  A  disease  in  children,  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  usually  the  coronal, 
ride,  that  is,  when  their  edges  shoot  over  one  anoth- 
er, and  are  so  close  locked  as  to  compress  the  brain, 
often  occasioning  convulsions  and  death.       Encyc. 

HEAD'-MCN-EY,  (hed'mun-ny,)  n.   A  capitation-tax. 

Milton. 

HEAD'MoST,  (hed'most,)  a.  Most  advanced  ;  most 
forward  ;  first  in  a  line  or  order  of  progression  ;  as, 
the  headmost  ship  in  a  fleet. 

HEAD'-PAN,  (hed'pan,)  re.  The  brain-pan.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

HEAD'-PENCE,  (hed'pens,)  n.     A  poll-tax.     [Obs.] 

HEAD'-PIeCE,  (hed'pese,)  n.  Armor  for  the  head  ;  a 
helmet ;  a  morion.  Sidney.     Dryden. 

2.  Understanding;  force  of  mind.     [JVot  common.] 

Prideauz. 

HEAD'-QTJART'ERS,  re.  pi.     The  quarters  or  place 
of  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 
2.  The  residence  of  any  chief,  or  place  from  which 
orders  are  issued. 

HEAD'-RoPE,  ( hed'rope,)  re.  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope 
which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal sails.  Totten. 

HEAD'-SAIL,  (hed'sale,)  n.  The  general  name  for  all 
those  sails  of  a  vessel  which  are  set  forward  of  the 
fevmast.  Totten. 

HF  .ID'-SeA,  (hed'see,)  n.  Waves  that  meet  the  head 
jf  a  ship,  or  roll  against  her  course.  Totten. 

HEAD'-SHaKE,  (hed'shake,)  re.  A  significant  shake 
of  the  head.  Shak. 

HEAD'SHIP,  (hed'ship,)  re.    Authority  ;  chief  place. 

Bales. 

HEADS'MAN,  (hedz'man,)  re.  One  that  cuts  off  heads ; 
an  executioner.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 
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HEAD'SPRING,  (tied/spring,)  re.  Fountain;  source; 
origin. 

HEAD'STALL,  (hed'stawl,)  re.  That  part  of  a  bridle 
which  encompasses  the  head. 

HEAD'-SToNE,  (hed'stone,)  ti.    The  principal  stone 
in  a  foundation  ;  the  chief  or  corner  stone.    Psalms. 
2.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

HEAD'STRONG,  (hed'strong,)  a.  Violent ;  obstinate  ; 
ungovernable ;  resolute  to  run  his  own  way  ;  bent  on 
pursuing  his  own  will  ;  not  easily  restrained. 

Now  let  the  headstrong  boy  my  will  control.  Dryden. 

2.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  proceeding 
from  obstinacy  ;  as,  a  headstrong  course.      Dryden. 

HEAD'STRONG-NESS,  re.    Obstinacy.     [Not  m  use.] 

Gaytnn. 

HEAD'-TIRE,  (hed'tlre,)  n.  Dress  or  attire  tor  tie 
head.     1  Esdras  iii. 

HEAD'WaY,  (hed'wa,)  n.  The  motion  of  an  advanc- 
ing ship.  A  ship  makes  headway,  when  she  ad- 
vances, as  from  a  state  of  rest. 

HEAD'-WIND,  (hed'wind,)  71.  A  wind  that  blows  ix. 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  ship's  course. 

HEAD'-WORK,  71.     Mental  or  intellectual  labor. 
2.  An  ornament  for  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

Owill. 

HEAD'-WORK'MAN,  71.  The  chief  workman  of  a 
party  ;  a  foreman  in  a  manufactory.  Swift. 

HEAD'Y,  (hed'y,)  a.  [See  Head.]  Rash  ;  hasty  ;  pre- 
cipitate ;  violent ;  disposed  to  rush  forward  in  an  en- 
terprise without  thought  or  deliberation  ;  hurried  on 
by  will  or  passion  ;  ungovernable. 

All  the  talent  required,  is  to  be  heady,  to  be  violent  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Temple. 

2.  Apt  to  affect  the  head  ;  inflaming  ;  intoxicating  ; 
strong ;  as,  spirituous  liquors.  Champagne  is  a  heady 
wine. 

3.  Violent ;  impetuous  ;  as,  a  heady  current.  [Not 
usual.]  Shak. 

HeAL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  halan,  helan,  gehelan,  to  heal,  and 
to  conceal,  L.  cclo  ;  Goth,  hailyan,  to  heal ;  G.  heilen  ; 
D.  heclcn  ;  Sw.  hela  ;  Dan.  heeler;  from  hal,  heil,  heel, 
hcl,  whole,  sound,  allied  to  hold  and  holy.  Heb.  hs, 
bb?,  Cii.  nS^,  to  be  whole  or  entire,  all.  The  prima- 
ry sense  of  the  root  is,  to  press,  strain,  extend  ;  hence, 
to  hold,  to  shut,  inclose,  conceal,  to  embrace  the  whole. 
To  heal  is  to  make  whole,  hale,  sound,  and  to  conceal 
is  to  hold,  or  keep  close.] 

1.  To  cure  of  a  disease  or  wound,  and  restore  to 
soundness,  or  to  that  state  of  body  in  which  the  nat- 
ural functions  are  regularly  performed ;  as,  to  heal 
the  sick. 

Speak,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  To  cure ;  to  remove  or  subdue  ;  as,  to  heal  a  dis- 
ease. 

3.  To  cause  to  cicatrize  ;  as,  to  heal  a  sore  or 
wound. 

4.  To  restore  to  soundness  ;  as,  to  heal  a  wounded 
limb. 

5.  To  restore  purity  to ;  to  remove  feculence  or  for- 
eign matter. 

Thus  saith  the  Ijord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.  — 2  Kings  ii. 

6.  To  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension  ;  to  rec- 
oncile, as  parties  at  variance  ;  as,  to  heal  a  breach  or 
difference. 

7.  In  Scripture,  to  forgive ;  to  cure  moral  disease, 
and  restore  soundness. 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding.  — Hos.  xiv. 

8.  To  purify  from  corruptions,  redress  grievances, 
and  restore  to  prosperity.    Jer.  xiv. 

9.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  with  tiles,  slate,  lead,  &c. 
£Sax.  hela?!..]  Encyc. 

HeAL,  v.  i.     To  grow  sound  ;   to  return  to  a  sound 
state  ;  as,  the  limb  heals,  or  the  wound  heals  ;  some- 
times with  up  or  over;  it  will  heal  up  or  over. 
HeAL'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  healed.     Sherwood. 
HeALDS,  71.  pi.    The  harness  for  guiding  the  warp- 
threads  in  a  loom.  lire. 
HeAL'.ED,  pp.    Restored  to  a  sound  state. 
HeAL'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  cures,  or  restores  to 

soundness. 
HEAL'ING,  ppr.     Curing  ;  restoring  to  a  sound  state. 

2.  a.     Tending  to  cure  ;  mild  ;  mollifying. 
HeAL'ING,  re.    The  act  or  process  by  which  a  cure  is 
effected. 
2.  The  act  of  covering.     [Obs.] 
HEAL'ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  cure. 
HEALTH,  (helth,)  re.     [from  heal.]     That  state  of  an 
animal  or  living  body,  in  which  the  parts  are  sound, 
well  organized  and  disposed,  and  in  which  they  all 
perform  freely  their  natural  functions.    In  this  state, 
the  animal  feels  no  pain.    This  word  is  also  adapted 
to  plants. 

Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without  gratitude,  it  can  not  be 
sported  with  without  loss,  or  regained  by  courage. 

Buckminster. 

2.  Sound  state  of  the  mind ;  natural  vigor  of  fac- 
ulties. Bacon. 

3.  Sound  state  of  the  mind,  ire  a  moral  sense ;  puri- 
ty ;  goodness. 

There  iB  no  health  in  us.  Common  Prayer. 

4.  Salvation  or  divine  favor,  or  grace  which  cheers 
God's  people.     Ps.  xliii. 
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5.  Wish  of  health  and  happiness  ;  used  in  drinking. 
"  Come  love  and  health  to  all ;  "  an  elliptical  phrase, 
for,  I  wish  health  to  you. 
HEALTH'FUL,  (heltli'fui,)  a.  Being  in  a  sound  state, 
as  a  living  or  organized  being  ;  having  the  parts  or 
organs  entire,  and  their  functions  in  a  free,  active, 
and  undisturbed  operation ;  free  from  disease.  We 
speak  of  a  healthful  body,  a  healthful  person,  a  licalth- 
ful  plant. 

2.  Serving  to  promote  health  ;  wholesome  ;  salu- 
brious ;  as,  a  healthful  air  or  climate  ;  a  healthful 
diet. 

3.  Indicating  health  or  soundness  ;  as,  a  healthful   \ 
condition 

4.  Salutary ;  promoting  spiritual  health. 

Common  Prayer. 

5.  Well-disposed ;  favorable. 

A  healtlifut  ear  to  hear.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

TIEALTH'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  health  ;  wholesomely. 

HEALTH'FIJL-NESS,  71.  A  state  of  being  well ;  a 
state  in  whicn  the  parts  of  a  living  body  are  sound, 
and  regularly  perform  their  functions. 

2.  Wholesomeness  ;  salubrity  ;  state  or  qualities 
that  promote  health  ;  as,  the  hcalthfuluess  of  the  air, 
or  of  climate,  or  of  diet,  or  of  exercises. 

HEALTH'I-LY,  adv.  [See  Health.]  Without  disease. 

HEALTH'I-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  health;  sound- 
ness ;  freedom  from  disease;  as,  the  healthiness  of  an 
animal  or  plant. 

HEALTHTLESS,  (helth-,)  a.     Infirm  ;  sickly. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health.     [Little  used.]    Taylor. 

HEALTH'LESS-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  healthless. 

HEALTH'SOME,  (helth'sum,)  a.     Wholesome.    Shak. 

HEALTH'Y,  a.  Being  in  a  sound  state  ;  enjoying 
health  ;  hale  ;  sound  ;  as,  a  healthy  body  or  consti- 
tution. 

2.  Conducive  to  health  ;  wholesome  ;  salubrious  ; 
as,  a  healthy  exercise  ;  a  healthy  climate  ;  healthy  rec- 
reations. Locke. 

HeAAI,  re.  In  beasts,  the  same  as  after-birth  in 
women.  Johnson. 

HEAP,  n.  [Sax.  heap,  heop ;  D.  hoop ;  G.  havfe  :  Sw. 
hop  ;  Dan.  hob  ;  Russ.  kupa ;  W.  cub,  a  heap,  what  is 
put  together,  a  bundle,  a  cube.  See  Class  Gb,  No.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5.] 

1.  A  pile  or  mass;  a  collection  of  things  laid  in  a 
body,  so  as  to  form  an  elevation  ;  as,  a  heap  of  earth 
or  stones. 

Huge  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise.  Dryden. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng  ;  a  cluster ;  applied  to  living 
persons. 

[Inelegant,  and  not  in  use.]  Bacon.     Dryden. 

3.  A  mass  of  ruins. 

Thou  hast  made  of  a  city  a  heap.  — Is.  xrv. 
HEAP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  heapian;  Sw.  hopa;  G.  h'dufen;  D. 
hoopen.] 

1.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap  ;  to  pile  ;  as,  to  heap 
stones ;  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  heap  up  earth ;  or  with 
ere ;  as,  to  heap  on  wood  or  coal. 

2.  To  amass  ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  lay  up;  to  collect 
in  groat  quantity  ;  with  up ;  as,  to  heap  up  treasures. 

Though  the  wicked  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust.  — Job  xxvii. 

3.  To  add  something  else,  in  large  quantities. 

Shak. 

4.  To  pile  ;  to  add  till  the  mass  takes  a  roundish 
form,  or  till  it  rises  above  the  measure;  as,  to  heap 
any  thing  in  measuring. 

HeAP'£D,  (heept,)  pp.  Piled;  amassed;  accumu- 
lated. 

HeAP'ER,  re.    One  who  heaps,  piles,  or  amasses. 

HeAP'ING,  ppr.     Piling;  collecting  into  a  mass. 

HEAP'Y,  a.    Lying  in  heaps  ;  as,  heapy  rubbish. 

Oay. 

HEAR,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Heard,  but  more  correctly 
Heared.  [SaXi* heoran, hyran;  Q.litircn;  D.  hooren; 
Dan.  hbrcr ;  Sw.  hb'ra.  It  seems  to  be  from  ear,  L. 
auris,  or  from  the  same  root.  So  L.  audio  seems  to  be 
connected  with  Gr.  one.  The  sense  is  probably,  to  lend 
the  ear.  to  turn  or  incline  the  ear,  and  ear  is  probably 
a  shoot  or  extremity.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear ;  to  feel  an  impression  of 
sound  by  the  proper  organs  ;  as,  to  hear  sound  ;  to 
hear  a  voice  ;  to  hear  words. 

2.  To  give  audience  or  allowance  to  speak. 

He  sent  for  Paul  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  — 
Acts  xxiv. 

3.  To  attend  ;  to  listen  ;  to  obey. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden,  cot  your  heart.  —  Ps. 
xcv.  w 

4.  To  attend  favorably ;  to  regard. 

They  think  they  shall   be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. — 
Malt.  vi. 

5.  To  grant  an  answer  to  prayer. 

I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice.  —  Ps.  cxvi. 

6.  To  attend  to  the  facts,  evidence,  and  arguments, 
in  a  cause  between  parties  ;  to  try  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity.  The  cause  was  heard  and  determined  at 
the  last  term  ;  or,  it  was  heard  at  the  last  term,  and 
will  be  determined  at  the  next.     So  2  Sam.  xv. 

7.  To  acknowledge  a  title  ;  a  Latin  phrase. 

Hcar'st  thou  submissive,  but  a  lowly  birth.  Prior. 
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8.  To  be  a  hearer  of ;  to  sit  under  the  preaching  of; 
as,  what  minister  do  you  hear'!  [A  colloquial  use  of 
Hie  word.'] 

9.  To  learn. 

I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard  of  him.  — 
John  via. 

10.  To  approve  and  embrace. 

They  speak   of  the   world,  and   the  world  hearcth  them.  —  1 

John  iv. 
To  hear  a  bird  sing  i  to  receive  private  communica- 
tion. Shak. 
HEAR,  v.  i.    To  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing sound.     He  is  deaf,  he  can  not  hear. 

2.  To  listen  ;  to  hearken ;  to  attend.  He  hears 
with  solicitude. 

3.  To  be  told  ;  to  receive  by  report. 

I  hear  there  are  divisions  among  you,  and  1  partly  believe  it.  — 
1  Cor.  xi. 

HEARD,  (herd,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Hear.    Perceived  by 

the  ear. 
HEAR'ER,  n.    One  who  hears;  one  who  intends  to 

what  is  orally  delivered  by  another;  an  auc  tor;  one 

of  an  audience. 
HEAR'ING,  jrpr.     Perceiving  by  the  ear,  as  s  aind. 

2.  Listening  to ;  attending  to;  obeying;  observing 
what  is  commanded. 

3.  Attending  to  witnesses  or  advocates  in  a  judi- 
cial trial ;  trying. 

HEAR'ING,  n.  The  faculty  or  sense  by  which  sound 
is  perceivet  . 

2.  Audience  ;  attention  to  what  is  delivered  ;  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  I  waited  on  the  minister,  but 
could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

3.  Judicial  trial ;  attention  to  the  facts,  testimony, 
and  arguments,  in  a  cause  between  parties,  with  a 
view  to  a  just  decision. 

4.  The  act  of  perceiving  sound  ;  sensation  or  per- 
ception of  sound. 

1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.  —  Job  xlii. 
And  to  the  oUters  lie  said  in  my  hearing.  —  Ezek.  ix. 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  extent  within  which  sound 
may  be  heard.     He  was  not  within  hearing. 

I1EXRK'£N,  (h'irk'n,)  o.  it  [Sax.  hcorcnian,hyrcnian; 
G.  horchen.] 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear ;  to  attend  to  what  is 
uttered,  with  eagerness  or  curiosity. 

The  furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attend ;  to  regard ;  to  give  heed  to  what  is 
uttered  ;  to  observe  or  obey. 

Hearken,  0  Israel,  to  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which  I 
leach  you.  —  Dent.  iv. 

3.  To  listen  ;  to  attend  ;  to  grant  or  comply  with. 
Hearken  thou  to  the  supplication  of  thy  servant.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

HEXRK'£N,  (havk'n,)  v.  U  To  hear  by  listening. 
[Little,  used.] 

HEXRK' EN-ED,  (hark'nd,)  pp.     Heard  by  listening. 

HEARK'£N-ER,  (hiirk'n-er,)  n.  A  listener;  one  who 
hearkens. 

HEARK'EN-ING,  (hiirk'n-ing,)  ppr.  Listening;  at- 
tending ;  observing. 

HEAR'SAL,  for  Rehearsal.     [JVnt  in  use.]   Spenser. 

HEAR'SAY,  ji.  [hear  and  say.]  Report ;  rumor ; 
fame ;  common  talk.  He  affirms  without  any  au- 
thority except  hearsay  ;  the  account  we  have  depends 
on  itearsuy.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective  ;  as, 
hearsay  evidence. 

HEARSE,  (herse,)  n.  [See  Herse.]  A  temporary 
monument  set  over  a  grave.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  An  ornamented  car  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
great  were  carried  to  the  cemetery.     [Obs.]     Hence, 

3.  A  carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 
[See  Herse.] 

4.  A  hind  in  the  second  year  of  her  age.  Encyc. 
HEARSE,  (herse,)  v.  t.    To  inclose  in  a  hearse;  to 

bury.  Shale. 

HEARSE'-CLOTH,  (herse'kloth,)  n.  A  pall  ;  a  cloth 
to  cover  a  hearse.  Sanderson. 

HEARSE'-LIKE,  (herse'like,)  a.  Suitable  to  a  funeral. 

HEX  RT,  (hart,)  n.  [Sax.  heart ;  G.  hen  ;  D.  hart ;  Sw. 
hierta;  Dan. hierte";  Gr.  naoSia;  Sans,  hcrda.  I  know 
not  the  primary  sense,  nor  whether  it  is  from  the  root 
of  (c£tt/J,  L.  cor,  cordis,  and  allied  to  Eng.  core,  or 
named  from  motion,  pulsation.] 

1.  A  muscular  viscus,  which  is  the  primary  organ 
of  th''  blood's  motion  in  an  animal  body,  situated  in 
the  thorax.  From  this  organ  all  the  arteries  arise, 
and  in  it  all  the  veins  terminate*  By  its  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction,  the  blood  is  received  from 
the  veins,  and  returned  through  the  arteries,  by 
which  means  the  circulation  is  carried  on,  and  life 
preserved. 

2.  The  inner  part  of  any  thing  ;  the  middle  part  or 
interior  ;  as,  the  heart  of  a  country,  kingdom,  or  em- 
pire ;  the  heart  of  a  town  ;  the  heart  of  a  tree. 

3.  That  which  has  the  shape  or  form  of  a  heart. 

4.  The  chief  part ;  the  vital  part ;  the  vigorous  or 
efficacious  part.  Bacon. 

5.  The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  as  of 
love,  joy,  grief,  enmity,  courage,  pleasure,  &c. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.  Every  im- 
agination of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  is  evil  contin- 
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ually.  We  read  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  a  willing  heart,  a  heavy  heart, 
sorrow  of  heart,  a  hard  heart,  a  proud  heart,  a  pure 
heart.  The  heart  faints  in  adversity,  or  under  dis- 
couragement, that  is,  courage  fails  ;  the  heart  is  de- 
ceived, enlarged,  reproved,  lifted  up,  fixed,  estab- 
lished, moved,  &c.  Scripture. 

6.  By  a  metonymy,  heart  is  used  for  an  affection  or 
passion,  and  particularly  for  love. 

The  king's  heart  was  toward  Absalom.  —  2  Sam.  xiv. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  understanding  ;  as,  an  under- 
standing heart.  We  read  of  men  wise  in  heart,  and 
slow  of  heart.  Scripture. 

8.  The  seat  of  the  will ;  hence,  secret  purposes,  in- 
tentions, or  designs.  There  are  many  devices  in  a 
man's  heart.  The  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable. 
The  Lord  tries  and  searches  the  heart.  David  had  it 
in  his  heart  to  build  a  house  of  rest  for  the  ark. 

Scripture. 
Sometimes  heart  is  used  for  the  will,  or  determined 
purpose. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  — 
Eccles.  viii. 

9.  Person  ;  character ;  used  with  respect  to  courage 
or  kindness. 

Cheerly,  my  hearts.  Shak. 

10.  Courage ;  spirit ;  as,  to  take  heart ;  to  give 
heart ;  to  recover  heart.    Spenser.     Temple.    Milton. 

11.  Secret  thoughts  ;  recesses  of  the  mind. 

Michal  saw  king  David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the  Lord, 
and  she  despised  him  in  her  lieart.  — 2  Sam.  vi. 

12.  Disposition  of  mind. 

He  had  a  heart  to  do  well.  Sidney. 

13.  Secret  meaning  ;  real  intention. 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.  Shak. 

14.  Conscience,  or  sense  of  good  or  ill. 

Every  man's  heart  and  conscience  —  doth  either  like  or  disal- 
low it.  Hooker. 

15.  Strength;  power  of  producing ;  vigor ;  fertility. 
Keep  the  land  in  heart. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again.  Dryden. 

16.  The  utmost  degree. 

This  gay  ciiarni  —  hath  beguiled  me 

To  the  very  heart  of  loss.  Shak. 

To  get  or  learn  by  heart ;  to  commit  to  memory  ;  to 
learn  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  without  a 
copy. 

To  take  to  heart ;  to  be  much  affected  ;  also,  to  be 
zealous,  ardent,  or  solicitous,  about  a  thing  ;  to  have 
concern. 

To  lay  to  heart,  is  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  the 
foregoing. 

To  set  the  heart  on ;  to  fix  the  desires  on  ;  to  be 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  or  keeping;  to  be  very 
fond  of. 

To  set  the  heart  at  rest ;  to  make  one's  self  quiet ;  to 
be  tranquil  or  easy  in  mind. 

To  find  in  the  heart:  to  be  willing  or  disposed. 
IJind  it  in  my  heart  to  ask  your  pardon.  Sidney. 

For  771?/  heart ;  for  tenderness  or  affection.  I  could 
not  for  my  heart  refuse  his  request. 

Or  this  phrase  may  signify,  for  my  life ;  if  my  life 
was  at  stake. 

I  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  Shak. 

To  speak  to  one's  heart;  in  Scripture,  to  speak  kind- 
ly to  ;  to  comfort ;  to  encourage. 

To  have  in  the  heart ;  to  purpose  ;  to  have  design  or 
intention. 

A  hard  heart;  cruelty  ;  want  of  sensibility. 
HEART,  v.  i.     To  encourage.     [JYot  much  used.] 

Prideaux. 
HEXRT'-ACHE,  (hart'ake,)  n.      Sorrow  ;  anguish  of 

mind.  Shak. 

HEART'-AF-FECT'ING,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 
HEART'-AL-LOR'ING,  a.     Suited  to  allure  the  affec- 
tions. Parnell. 
HEART'-AP-PALL'ING,  a.     Dismaying  the  heart. 
HEART'-BREaK,  n.     Overwhelming  sorrow  or  grief. 

Shak. 
HEART'-BREXK-ER,  n.     A  ladv's  curl  ;  a  love-lock. 
HEART'-BREAK-ING,  o.     Breaking  the  heart ;  over- 
powering with  grief  or  sorrow.  Spenser. 
HEA  RT'-BREAK-ING,  n.     Overpowering  grief ;  deep 

affliction.  Hakewiil. 

HEART'-BRED,  a.  Bred  in  the  heart.  Crashaw. 
HEART'-BRoK-EN,  a.  Deeply  afflicted  or  grieved. 
HEART'-BUR-I-£D,  (-ber'rid,)  a.    Deeply  immersed. 

Young. 
HEART'-BURN,  n.    Cardialgy ;  a  disease  or  affection 
of  the  stomach,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat 
and  uneasiness. 
HEART'-BURN-£D,  a.     Having  the  heart  inflamed 

Shak. 
HEART'-BURN-ING,  a.    Causing  discontent. 

Middlcton. 
HEART'-BURN-ING,  n.    Heart-burn,  which  see. 

2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity.  Swift. 

HEXRT'-CHILL-£D,   (hart'child,)    a.      Having  the 

heart  chilled.  Shenstone. 
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HEART'-eON-SOM'ING,    a.     Destroying    peace    of 

mind. 
HEXRT'-COR-ROD'ING,  a.     Preying  on  the  heart. 
HEXRT'-DEAR,  a.     Sincerely  beloved.  Shak. 

HEART'-DEEP,  a.     Rooted  in  the  heart.       Herbert. 
HEART'-DIS-eOUR'AG-ING,   a.      [See    Courage.] 

Depressing  the  spirits.  South. 

HEXRT'-EASE,  u.     Quiet;  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Shak. 
HEAUT'-EAS-ING,  a.     Giving  quiet  to  the  mind. 

Milton. 
HEXRT'-EAT-ING,  a.    Preying  on  the  heart.  Burton. 
HEXRT'-EN-LIV'EN-ING,  a.     Enlivening  the  heart. 
HEART'-EX-PAND'ING,   a.      Enlarging   the  heart; 

opening  the  feelings.  Thomson. 

HEART'-FELT,    a.      Deeply   felt;    deeply   affecting, 

either  as  joy  or  sorrow. 
HEART'-GRIEF,  n.     Affliction  of  the  heart.     Milton. 
HEART'-GRIND-ING,  a.     Grinding  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
HEXRT'-HARD-£N-£D,  a.      Obdurate;  impenitent; 

unfeeling.  Harmer. 

HEART'-HARD-£N-ING,  a.     Rendering  cruel  or  ob- 
durate. Shak. 
HEART'-HEAV'I-NESS,  (-hev'e-nes,)  71.   Depression 

of  spirits.  Shak. 

HEART'-HUM-BLED,  a.     Humbled  in  heart.   Moore. 
HEART  I-ER,  a.     More  hearty. 
HEART'I-EST,  a.     Most  hearty. 
HEART'LET,  71.     A  little  heart. 
HEART'-OF-FEND'ING,  a.     Wounding  the  heart. 

Shak. 
HEART'-PAIN-ING,  a.     Giving  pain  to  the  heart. 
HEART'-PEA,  7i.    A  plant,  heart-seed,  which  see. 

Miller. 
HEART'-PFeRC-ING,  a.     Piercing  the  heart. 
HEART'-Pu'RI-FY-ING,  a.     Purifying  the  heart. 
HEART'-aUELL-ING,  a.    Conquering  the  affection. 

Spenser. 
HEART'-REND-ING,  a.    Breaking  the  heart;   over- 
powering with  anguish  ;  deeply  afflictive.    Waller. 
HEART'-RIS-ING,  77.     A  rising  of  the  heart;  oppo- 
sition. 
HEART'-ROB-BING,  a.    Depriving  of  thought ;   ec- 
static. •      Spenser. 
2.  Stealing  the  heart  ;  winning.  Spenser. 
HEART'S'-BLOOD,  )  .  ...  ,  1  n.    The  blood  of  the 
HEART'-BLOOD,        lr°"*u.,  I  j     neart ;  life  ;  essence. 

Shalt. 
HEART'S'-EASE,  n.     A  plant  ;  a  species  of  Viola  or 

violet ;  also,  a  species  of  Polygonum. 
HEART'-SEARCH-ING,  (-serch-ing,)   a.    Searching 

the  secret  thoughts  and  purposes. 

HEART'-SEED,  71.  A  climbing  plant,  of  the  genus  Car- 

diospermium,  having  round  seeds  which  are  marked 

with  a  spot  like  a  heart.  Loudon. 

HEART'-SHAP-£D,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  heart. 

HEART'-SICK,  a.     Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind; 

deeply  afflicted  or  depressed. 
HEART'-SICK'£N-ING,  a.     Sickening  the  heart. 

E.  Everett. 
HEART'SOME,  a.    Merry;   cheerful;   lively.     [Scet- 

tish.] 
HEART'-SoRE,  71.    That  which  pains  the  heart. 

Spenser. 
HEART'-SoRE,  a.     Deeply  wounded.  Shak. 

HEART'-SOR'ROW-ING,   a.      Sorrowing   deeply  m 

heart.  Shak. 

HEART'-STTR-RING,  a.     Moving  the  heart. 
HEXRT'-STRIKE,  v.  t.     To  affect  at  heart. 

B.  Jonson. 
HEART'-STRING,  71.    A  hypothetical  nerve  or  ten- 
don, supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

Shak.     Taylor. 
HEART'-STRTJCK,  a.    Driven  to  the  heart;  infixed 
in  the  mind. 
2.  Shocked  with  fear ;  dismaved.  Milton. 

HEART'-SWELL-ING,  a.     Rankling  in  the  heart. 

Spenser. 
HEXRT'-THRILL-ING,  a.     Thrilling  the  heart. 
HEXRT'-TOUCH-ING,  a.     Affecting  the  heart. 
HEA  RT'-W  HEEL,  71.*  The  name  of  a  well-known 
mechanical  contrivance,  (an  elliptical  wheel  for  con- 
verting a  circular  motion  into  an  alternating  rectilin- 
ear one,)  common  in  cotton-mills.  Brandc. 
HEXRT'-WHOLE,  (-hole,)  a.      [See  Whole.]      Not 
affected  with  love;   not  in  love,  or  not  deeply  af- 
fected. 
2.  Having  unbroken  spirits,  or  good  courage. 
IIEART'-WOOD,  n.    The  hard,  central  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  differing  in  color  from  the  outer  lay- 
ers.                                                         Brandc.     I.indley. 
HEXRT'-WOUND-ED,   a.      Wounded   with   love  or 

grief;  deeply  affected  with  some  passion.        Pope. 
HEXRT'-WOUND-ING,a.  Piercing  with  griof.  Rowe. 
HEXRT'ED,  a.     Taken  to  heart.     [JVot  used.]      S/rnk. 

2.  Composed  of  hearts.     [JVut  used.]  Shak. 

3.  Laid'up  in  the  heart.  Shak. 
This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  composition;  as,  hard- 

hcartcd,  faint-hearted,  stoM-hcartcd,  &x. 
HEART'EN,  (hilrt'n,)  0.  I.  To  encourage ;  to  animate  ; 
to  incite  or  stimulate  courage.  Sidney. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to  ;  as,  to  hearten 
land.     [Little  used.]  May. 
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HEXRT'EN-ER,   (hart'n-er,)  n.     He  or  that  which 

gives  courage  or  animation.  Brown. 

HEARTH,  (harth;  herlh  is  sanctioned  hy  no  recent 

orthoe'pisl ;)  re.     [Sax.  heorth ;   G.  herd ;  Dan.  hoard ; 

Sw.  hard.      Qu.  its  connection   with   earth,   which 

must  have  been  the  primitive  hearth.^ 

1.  A  pavement  or  floor  of  brick  or  stone  in  a  chim- 
ney, on  which  a  fire  is  made,  and  from  which  there 
is  a  passage  for  the  smoke  to  ascend. 

2.  Figuratively,  the  house  itself,  as  the  abode  of 
comfort  to  its  inmates  and  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 

Smart. 
HEA  RTH'-MON-EY,  (  n.    A  tax  on  hearths. 
HEARTH'-PEN-NY,  J  Blackstone. 

HEARTH'-SToNE,  n.     Stone  forming  the  hearth  ; 

fireside. 
HEART'I-LY,  adv.    [from  hearty.']    From  the  heart ; 

with  all  the  heart ;  with  sincerity  ;  really. 

I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shah. 

2.  With  zeal ;  actively  ;  vigorously.  He  heartily 
assisted  the  prince. 

3.  With  eagerness  ;  freely ;  largely ;  as,  to  eat 
heartily. 

HEART'I-NESS,  n.    Sincerity;   zeal;   ardor;   earn- 
2.  Eagerness  of  appetite.  [estness. 

HEART'LESS,  a.    Without  courage  ;  spiritless ;  faint- 
hearted. 

Heartless  they  fought,  and  quitted  soon  their  ground.   Dryden. 

2.  Without  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART'LESS  LY,  adv.    Without  courage  or  spirit; 
faintly  ;  timidly  ;  feebly. 
2.  Without  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART'LESS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  courage  or  spirit ; 
dejection  of  mind  ;  feebleness.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Destitution  of  feeling  or  affection. 
HEART' Y, a.   Having  the  heart  engaged  in  anything  ; 
sincere  ;  warm  ;  zealous  ;  as,  to  be  hearty  in  support 
of  government. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  heart ;  sincere;  warm;  as, 
a  hearty  welcome. 

3.  Being  full  of  health  ;  sound ;  strong ;  healthy ; 
as,  a  hearty  man. 

4.  Strong  ;  durable ;  as,  hearty  timber.  [Not  used 
in  America.]  JYotton. 

5.  Having  a  keen  appetite ;  eating  much ;  as,  a 
hearty  eater. 

6.  Strong  ;  nourishing  ;  as,  hearty  food. 
HEART' Y-HALE,  a.    Good  for  the  heart.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
HEAT,  K.     [Sax.  heat,  luet;   D.  hitte;   G.  hitze;    Sw. 
hetta ;  D.  hede ;  L.  testus,  for  hastus,  or  castas.     See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Heat,  as  a  cause  of  sensation,  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  media, 
by  others  as  a  subtile  fluid,  contained  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  bodies.  In  vwdern.chemistry,  it 
is  called  caloric.  It  expands  all  bodies  in  different 
proportions,  and  is  the  cause  of  fluidity  and  evapora- 
tion. A  certain  degree  of  it  is  also  essential  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Heat  is  latent,  when  so 
combined  with  other  matter  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 
It  is  sensible,  when  it  is  evolved  and  perceptible. 

Lavoisier.     Encyc. 

2.  Heat,  as  a  sensation,  is  the  effect  produced  on 
the  sentient  organs  of  animals,  by  the  passage  of 
caloric,  disengaged  from  surrounding  bodies,  to  the 
organs.  When  we  touch  or  approach  a  hot  body, 
the  caloric  or  heat  passes  from  that  body  to  our  organs 
of  feeling,  and  gives  the  sensation  of  heat.  On  the 
contrary,  when  we  touch  a  cold  body,  the  caloric 
passes  from  the  hand  to  that  body,  and  causes  a  sen- 
sation of  cold.  Lavoisier. 

Note.  —  This  theory  of  heat  seems  not  to  be  fully 
settled. 

3.  Hot  air  ;  hot  weather;  as,  the  heat  of  the  trop- 
ical climates. 

4.  Any  accumulation  or  concentration  of  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  or  caloric  ;  as,  the  heat  of  the  body  ;  the 
heat  of  a  furnace ;  a  red  heat;  a  white  heat ;  a  weld- 
ing heat. 

5.  The  greatest  accumulation  of  heat,  or  the  time 
of  such  accumulation  ;  as,  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

6.  The  state  of  being  once  heated  or  hot.  Give 
the  iron  another  heat. 

7.  A  violent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  single  effort. 

Many  causes  are  required  for  refreshment  between  the  heats. 

Dryden. 

8.  A  single  effort  in  running;  a  course  at  a  race. 
Hector  won  at  the  first  heat. 

9.  Redness  of  the  face  ;  flush.  Addison. 

10.  Animal  excitement ;  violent  action  or  agita- 
tion of  the  system.    The  body  is  all  in  a  heat. 

11.  Utmost  violence;  rage;  vehemence;  as,  the 
heat  of  battle. 

12.  Violence  ;  ardor  ;  as,  the  heat  of  party. 

13.  Agitation  of  mind  ;  inflammation  or  excite- 
ment ;  exasperation ;  as,  the  heat  of  passion. 

14.  Ardor ;  fervency ;  animation  in  thought  or 
discourse. 

With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence.  Addison. 

15.  Fermentation. 

HeVP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  hatan,  to  call,  to  order,  command, 


or  promise ;  geliatan,  to  call,  to  promise,  to  grow 
warm  ;  luetan,  to  heat,  to  command,  to  call  ;  gefuetan, 
to  promise  ;  fuese,  order,  command  ;  behtss,  a  vow  ; 
beluetun,  to  vow  ;  onJiietan,  to  heat,  to  inflame  ;  hatian, 
to  heat,  to  be  hot,  to  boil,  to  hate ;  luet,  heat,  heat ; 
hat,  hot ;  hate,  hatred,  hate  ;  L.  odi,  osus,  for  hodi, 
hostis ;  Goth,  luityan,  to  hate  ;  Iiaitau,  galtaitan,  to  call, 
to  command,  to  vow  or  promise  ;  G.  heiss,  hot ; 
heisscu,  to  call ;  heitten,  to  heat ;  hitze,  heat,  ardor, 
vehemence  ;  geheiss,  command  ;  verheissen,  to  prom- 
ise ;  liass,  hate  ;  iiassen,  to  hate  ;  D.  fleet,  hot,  eager, 
hasty  ;  hitte,  heat,  heeten,  to  heat,  to  name  or  call,  to 
be  called,  to  command  ;  haat,  hate  ;  liaaten,  to  hate  ; 
verhitten,  to  inflame  ;  Sw.  het,  hot ;  hetta,  heat,  pas- 
sion ;  hetta,  to  be  hot,  to  glow  ;  heta,  to  be  called  or 
named  ;  hat,  hate,  hatred ;  hata,  to  hate  ;  Dan.  heed, 
hot ;  hede,  heat,  ardor ;  heder,  to  heat,  to  be  called  or 
named ;  had,  hate  ;  Itader,  to  hate.  With  these 
words  coincides  the  L.  astus,  for  luestus,  heat,  tide, 
Gr.  atOu,  to  burn,  and  the  English  haste  and  hoist 
are  probably  of  the  same  family.  The  primary  and 
literal  sense  of  all  these  words  is,  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to 
raise,  to  agitate,  from  the  action  of  driving,  urging, 
stimulating,  whence  Sw.  hetsa,  Dan.  hcdscr,  to  ex- 
cite, to  set  on  dogs.  See  Class  Gd,  No.  39,  and  oth- 
ers. It  may  be  further  added,  that  in  W.  cas  is 
hatred,  a  castle,  from  the  sense  of  separating  ;  casau, 
to  hate  ;  and  if  this  is  of  the  same  family,  it  unites 
castle  with  the  foregoing  words.  In  these  words  we 
see  the  sense  of  repulsion.] 

1.  To  make  hot ;  to  communicate  heat  to,  or  cause 
to  be  hot ;  as,  to  heat  an  oven  or  a  furnace ;  to  heat 
iron. 

2.  To  make  feverish  ;  as,  to  heat  the  blood. 

3.  To  warm  with  passion  or  desire ;  to  excite ;  to 
rouse  into  action. 

A  noble  emulation  heals  your  breast.  Dryden. 

4.  To  agitate  the  blood  and  spirits  with  action ;  to 
excite  animal  action.  Dryden. 

HEAT,  v.  i.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation, 
or  extrication  of  latent  heat.  Green  hay  heats  in  a 
mow,  and  green  corn  in  a  bin. 

2.  To  grow  warm  or  hot.  The  iron  or  the  water 
heats  slowly. 

HEAT,  for  Heated,  used  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  is  still  sometimes  used,  and  pronounced  het; 
but  it  is  not  elegant. 

HeAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  hot ;   inflamed  ;  exasper- 

HEAT'ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  heats.  [ated. 

2.  A  mass  of  iron  which  is  heated  and  inclosed  in 
a  box  or  case  in  order  to  heat  or  keep  something 
hot ;  as,  a  coffee-recater. 

HEATH,  n.  [Sax.  hath ;  D.  and  G.  heide  ;  Dan.  hede  ; 
Sw.  hed  ;  Scot,  haddyr ;  W.  ciziar,  connected  with 
eiziaw,  to  take  to,  or  possess  ;  the  clinging  plant.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erica,  of  many  species, 
bearing  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  a  shrub  which  is 
used  in  Great  Britain  for  brooms,  thatch,  beds  for 
the  poor,  and  for  heating  ovens.  Its  leaves  are 
small,  and  continue  green  all  the  year.  It  is  called 
also  Lino.  Miller.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath.  Temple. 

3.  A  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  of  any  kind. 

Bacon. 
HEATH'-CLAD,  a.    Clothed  or  crowned  with  heath. 
HeATH'-COCK,  )  n.    A  large  bird  which  frequents 
HeATH'-GaME,  )     heaths,  a  species  of  grouse. 

Carew. 
HEATH'-PEA,  n.    A  species  of  bitter  vetch,  Orobus. 

Johnson. 
HEATH'-POUT,  n.  A  bird,  the  same  as  the  heath-cock. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
HEATH'-ROSE,  re.     A  plant.  Jiinsworth. 

HEA'THEN,  (he'thn,)  re.  t  [Sax.  hathen;  G.  heide, 
heath,  and  a  heathen  or  pagan ;  D.  heiden ;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  hedning;  Gr.  cbV;j;  from  heath,  that  is,  one 
who  lives  in  the  country  or  woods,  as  pagan  from 
pagus,  a  village.] 

1.  A  pagan  ;  a  Gentile  ;  one  who  worships  idols, 
or  is  unacquainted  with  the  true  God.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  word  seems  to  comprehend  all  nations  ex- 
cept the  Jews  or  Israelites,  as  they  were  all  strangers 
to  the  true  religion,  and  all  addicted  to  idolatry.  The 
word  may  now  be  applied,  perhaps,  to  all  nations, 
except  to  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 

Heathen,  without  the  plural  termination,  is  used 
plurally  or  collectively,  for  Gentiles  or  heathen  na- 
tions. 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance. 
—  Ps.  ii. 

Heathen,  however,  has  a  plural,  expressing  two  or 
more  individuals. 

If  men  have  reason  to  be  heathens  in  Japan.  Locke. 

The  precepts  and  examples  of  the  ancient  heathens.    Addison. 

2.  A  rude,  illiterate,  barbarous  person. 
HEA'THEN,  a.    Gentile;  pagan;  as,  a  heathen  author. 

Addison. 
HEA'THEN-DOM,  n.    That  part  of  the  world  where 

heathenism  prevails.  Irving. 

HeA'THEN-ISH,  a.  Belonging  to  Gentiles  or  pagans  ; 

as,  heathenish  rites. 

2.  Rude  ;  illiterate  ;  wild  ;  uncivilized. 

3.  Barbarous;  savage;  cruel;  rapacious.    Spenser. 


HeA'THEN-ISH-LY,  adv.  After  the  mannei  of  hea- 
thens. 

HEA'THEN-ISH-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  hea- 
then, or  like  heathens. 

HeA'THEN-ISM,  re.  Gentilism  ;  paganism  ;  igno- 
rance of  the  true  God  ;  idolatry  ;  the  rites  or  system 
of  religion  of  a  pagan  nation.  Hammond. 

2.  Rudeness  ;  barbarism  ;  ignorance. 

HeA'THEN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  heathen  or  hea- 
thenish. Firmin. 

HeA'THEN-IZ-ED,  pp.  Rendered  heathen  or  hea- 
thenish. 

HEA'THEN-IZ-ING,ppr.    Rendering  heathenish. 

HeA'THEN-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  heathens. 

HEATH'ER,  (heth'er.  This  is  the  only  pronuncia- 
tion in  Scotland.)  n.     Heath. 

HEATH'ER-BELLS,  (heth'er-belz,)  n.  pi.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  heather.  Burns. 

HEATH'ER-Y,  (hetli-,)  a.  Heathy;  nbounding  in 
heather.  Mrs.  Hemaus. 

HeATH'Y,  a.  [from  heath.']  Full  of  heath  ;  abound- 
ing with  heath  ;  as,  heathy  land.  Mortimer. 

HeAT'ING,  ppr.  Making  warm  or  hot ;  inflaming  ; 
rousing  the  passions  ;  exasperating. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  impart  heat  to  ;  promoting 
warmth  or  heat;  exciting  action  ;  stimulating;  as, 
heating  medicines  or  applications. 

HeAT'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  impart  heat  to. 

HEAT'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  heat ;  cold. 

Beaum.  $f  Fl. 

HEAVE,  (heev,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Heaved,  or  Hove;  pp. 
Heaved,  Hove,  formerly  Hoven.  [Sax.  hcafan, 
hefan,  heofan  ;  Goth,  Itafyan ;  Sw.  hdfva ;  D.  heffen  ; 
G.  heben ;  Dan.  luever,  to  heave  ;  Gr.  Ktitpco),  to 
breathe  ;  Katrvui,  id.     Class  Gb.] 

1.  To  lift ;  to  raise ;  to  move  upward. 

So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  hence 

Has  risen,  or  heaved  his  head.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  swell. 

The  glittering  finny  swarms 
That  heave  our  friths  and  crowd  upon  our  shores.    Thomson. 

3.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast ;  as,  to  heave  a 
sigh  or  groan,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  swelling 
or  expansion  of  the  thorax. 

4.  To  raise ;  to  elevate ;  with  high. 

One  heaved  on  high.  ShaJc. 

5.  To  puff;  to  elate.  Hayward. 

6.  To  throw;  to  cast ;  to  send;  as,  to  fteatje  a  stone. 
This  is  a  common  use  of  the  word  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  among  seamen  ;  as,  to  heave  the  lead. 

7.  To  raise  forcibly,  by  turning  a  windlass  ;  with 
up ;  as,  to  heave  up  the  anchor.    Hence, 

8.  To  turn  a  windlass  or  capstan  with  bars  or 
levers.     Hence  the  order,  to  heave  away. 

To  heave  ahead ;  to  force  a  vessel  ahead  by  any 
means,  when  not  under  sail.  Totten. 

To  heave  astern  ;  to  cause  to  recede  ;  to  draw  back. 

To  heave  down ;  to  throw  or  lay  down  on  one  side  ; 
to  careen. 

To  heave  out ;  to  throw  out.  With  seamen,  to  loose 
or  unfurl  a  sail,  particularly  the  stay-sails. 

To  heave  in  stays ;  in  tacking,  to  put  a  vessel  on 
the  other  tack.  Totten. 

To  heave  short;  to  draw  so  much  of  a  cable  into 
the  ship,  as  that  she  is  almost  perpendicularly  above 
the  anchor. 

To  heave  a  strain ;  to  work  at  the  windlass  with 
unusual  exertion. 

To  heave  taught ;  to  turn  a  capstan,  &C,  till  the 
rope  becomes  strained.     [See  Taught  and  Tight.] 

To  heave  to  ;  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind, 
and  stop  her  motion. 

To  heave  up;  to  relinquish;  [so  to  throw  up ;  ]  as, 
to  heave  up  a  design.     [  Vulgar.] 
HEAVE,  (heev,)  v.  i.    To  swell,  distend,  or  dilate  ;  as, 
a  horse  heaves  in  panting.     Hence, 

2.  To  pant ;  to  breathe  with  labor  or  pain  ;  as,  he 
heaves  for  breath.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keck  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

4.  To  rise  in  billows,  as  the  sea  ;  to  swell. 

5.  To  rise  ;  to  be  lifted  ;  as,  a  ship  lieaves. 

6.  To  rise  or  swell,  as  the  earth  at  the  breaking  up 
of  frost. 

To  heave  in  sight ;  to  appear  ;  to  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  as,  a  ship  at  sea,  or  as  a  distant  object 
approaching  or  being  approached. 

We  observe  that  this  verb  has  often  the  sense  of 
raising  or  rising  in  an  arch  or  circular  form,  as  in 
throwing  and  in  distention,  and  from  this  sense  is 
derived  its  application  to  the  apparent  arch  over  our 
heads,  heaven. 
HEAVE,  (heev,)  re.  Arising  or  swell ;  an  exertion  or 
effort  upward. 

None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earthquake 
would  selUe  or  swallow  them.  Dryden. 

2.  A  rising  swell,  or  distention,  as  of  the  breast. 

These  profound  heaves.  Shale. 

3.  An  effort  to  vomit. 

4.  An  effort  to  rise.  Hudibras. 
HeAV'ED,  pp.    Lifted  ;  swelled  ;   panted ;   tried  to 

vomit. 
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HEAVEN,  (hev'n,)  n.  [Sax.  lusafen,  hefcn,  hcofen, 
from  hcafan,  to  heave,  and  signifying  elevated  or 
arched.] 

1.  The  region  or  expanse  which  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  which  appears  above  and  around  us,  like 
an  immense  arch  or  vault,  in  which  are  seen  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

2.  Among  Christians,  the  part  of  space  in  which 
the  omnipresent  Jehovah  is  supposed  to  afford  more 
sensible  manifestations  of  his  glory.  Hence,  this  is 
called  the  habitation  of  God,  und  is  represented  as 
the  residence  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits.  Dent. 
xxvi. 

The  sanctified  heart  loves  heaven  for  its  purity,  and  God  for  his 


gribtlrje! 


Buckminsler 


3.  Among  pagans,  the  residence  of  the  celestial 
gods. 

4.  The  sky  or  air ;  the  region  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
or  an  elevated  place  ;  in  a  very  indefinite  sense.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  mountain  reaching  to  heaven ;  the 
fowls  of  heaven ;  the  clouds  of  heaven. ;  hail  or  rain 
from  heaven.    Jer.  ix.     Job  xxxv. 

Their  cities  are  walled  to  heaven.  —  Deut.  i. 

5.  The  Hebrews  acknowledged  three  heavens;  the 
air  or  aerial  heavens;  the  firmament  in  which  the 
stars  are  supposed  to  be  placed  ;  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  or  third  heaven,  the  residence  of  Jehovah. 

Brovm. 

6.  Modern  philosophers  divide  the  expanse  above 
and  around  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  atmosphere 
or  aerial  heaven,  and  the  ethereal  heaven  beyond 
the  region  of  the  air,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to 
be  a  thin,  unresisting  medium,  called  ether.    Encyc. 

7.  The  Supreme  Power ;  the  Sovereign  of  heaven; 
God  ;  as,  prophets  sent  by  Heaven. 

1  have  Binned  against  Heaven.  —  Luke  XV. 

Shun  the  impious  profaneuess  which  scoffs  at  the  institutions  of 
Heaven.  Dmght. 

8.  The  pagan  deities ;  celestials. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  Shak. 

9.  Elev.ation  ;  sublimity. 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.  Shak. 

10.  Supreme  felicity  ;  great  happiness. 

11.  The  angels.    Jab  xv.  15. 

12.  Distinguished  glory.    Is.  xiv.  12. 
HEAVEN-AS-PIR'lNG,  a.    Aspiring  to  heaven. 

Akenside. 
HEAVEN-BAN'ISH-ED,   (-ban'isht,)  a.     Banished 

from  heaven.  Milton. 

HEAVEN-BE-GOT',  a.    Begot  by  a  celestial  being. 

Dryden. 
HEAVEN-BORN,  a.     Born  from  heaven  ;  native  of 

heaven,  or  of  the  celestial  regions  ;  as,  heaven-born 

sisters.  Pope. 

HEAVEN-BRED,    a.      Produced    or   cultivated    in 

heaven;  as,  heaven-bred  poesy.  Sliak. 

HEAVEN-BRIGHT,  a.     Bright  as  heaven. 
HEAVEN-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  by  the  agency  or 

favor  of  the  gods  :  as,  a  heaven-built  wall.       Pope. 
IIEAV'EN-DAR-lNG,a.    Offering  defianceto  Heaven, 

or  to  the  divine  will  and  commands. 
UEAVEN-DI-IIECT'ED,  a.     Pointing  to  the   sky; 

as,  a  heaven-directed  spire.  Pope. 

2.  Taught  or  directed  by  the  celestial  powers;  as, 

heaven-directed  hands.  Pope. 

HEAVEN-EX-ALT'ED,  a.     Exalted  to  heaven. 
HEAVEN-FALL'EN,  a.     Fallen  from  heaven  ;  hav- 
ing revolted  from  God.  Milton. 
HEAVEN-GIFT-ED,  a.     Bestowed  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-GIV-EN,  a.   Given  bv  Heaven.   VerpVanck. 
HEAVEN-GUTD-ED,  a.     Divinely  guided.    Milton. 
HEAV£N-IN-SPIR'ED,  a.     Inspired  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-IN-STRUCT'ED,  a.    Taught  by  Heaven. 

Crashaw. 
HEAVEN-IZE,    (hev'n-ize,)  v.   t.     To    render    like 

Heaven.     [Unauthorized.]  Bp.  Hall. 

HEAV'EN-KISS'ING,  a.    Touching,  as  it  were,  the 

sky.  Sliak. 

HEAVEN-LI-NESS,  n.     [from  heavenly.']      Supreme 

excellence.  Davies. 

HEA  VEN-LOV-ED,  (-luvd,)  a.    Beloved  by  Heaven. 

Milton. 
HEAVEN-LY,  a.    Pertaining  to   heaven  ;  celestial  ; 

as,  heavenly  regions  ;  heavenly  bliss. 

2.  Resembling  heaven;  supremely  excellent;  as, 
a  heavenly  lyre ;  a  heavenly  temper. 

The  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly.  Sidney. 

3.  Inhabiting  heaven  ;  as,  a  heavenly  race  ;  the 
heavenly  throng. 

HEAVEN-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven. 

"Where  heavenly,  pensive  Contemplation  dwells.  Pope. 

2.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  Heaven. 

Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.  RTilton. 

HEAVEN-LY-MIND'ED,  a.    Having  the  affections 
placed  on  heaven,  and  on  spiritual  things 

Milner. 
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HEAVEN-LY-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
having  the  affections  placed  on  heavenly  things  and 
spiritual  objects.  Milner. 

HEAVEN-PRO-TECT'ED,  a.  Protected  by  divine 
power. 

HEAVEN-SA-LuT'ING,  a.    Touching  the  sky. 

Crashaw. 

HEAVEN-WARD,  adv.     Toward  heaven.       Prior. 

HEAVEN-WAR'KING,  a.  Warring  against  Heaven. 

Milton. 

HeAVE'-OF-FER-ING,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  an  of- 
fering or  oblation  made  to  God  ;  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  heaved  or  elevated.  Num.  xv.  and  xviii. 
The  same  as  wave-offering. 

HeAVER,  n.  One  who  heaves  or  lifts.  Among  sea- 
men, a  staff  for  a  lever. 

HEAVES,  (heevz,)  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  character- 
ized by  difficult  and  laborious  respiration. 

HEAVI-ER,  (hev'e-er,)  a.    More  heavy. 

HEAVI-EST,  (hev'e-est,)  a.     Most  heavy. 

HEAVI-LY,  (hev'e-ly,)  adv.  [from  heavy.]  With 
great  weight ;  as,  to  bear  heavily  on  a  thing ;  to  be 
heavily  loaded. 

2.  With  great  weight  of  grief ;  grievously ;  afflict- 
ively.  When  calamities  fall  heavily  on  the  Christian, 
he  finds  consolation  in  Christ. 

3.  Sorrowfully  ;  with  grief. 

I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings, 

Which  I  have  heavily  borne.  Shak. 

4.  With  an  air  of  sorrow  or  dejection. 

Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  t  Shak. 

5.  With  weight;  oppressively.  Taxes  sometimes 
bear  heavily  on  the  people. 

6.  Slowly  and  laboriously  ;  with  difficulty  ;  as,  to 
move  heavily. 

So  they  drove  them  heavily.  —  Ex.  xiv. 
HEAVI-NESS,  (hev'e-ness,)  n.     Weight ;  ponderous- 
ness  ;  gravity  ;  the  quality  of  being  heavy  ;  as,  the 
heaviness  of  a  body. 

2.  Sadness ;  sorrow  ;  dejection  of  mind  ;  depression 
of  spirits. 

Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoop.  —  Prov.  xii. 
Ye  greatlv  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  season  ye  are  in  heaviness, 
through  manifold  temptations.  —  1  Pel.  i. 

3.  Sluggishness  ;  torpidness  ;  dullness  of  spirit ; 
languidness  ;  languor ;  lassitude. 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  ?       Addison. 

4.  Weight ;  burden  ;  oppression  ;  as,  the  heaviness 
of  taxes. 

5.  That  which  it  requires  great  strength  to  move 
or  overcome  ;  that  which  creates  labor  and  difficulty  ; 
as,  the  heaviness  of  a  draught. 

G.  Thickness;  moistness ;  deepness;  as,  the  heav- 
iness of  ground  or  soil. 

7.  Thickness;  moistness;  as  of  air. 
HEAV'INO,  jjyr.  or  o.     Lifting;  swelling;  throwing; 

panting  ;  making  an  effort  to  vomit. 

HEAVING,?!.    A  rising  or  swell ;  a  panting. 

Addison.     Shah. 

HEAVI-S5ME,  (hev'e-sum,)  a.  Dull ;  dark  ;  drowsy. 
[Local.] 

HEAVY,  (hev'y,)  a.  [Sax.  heafig,  hefig,  that  is,  lift- 
like, lifted  witli  labor,  from  hcafan,  to  heave.] 

1.  Weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  having  great  weight  ; 
tending  strongly  to  the  center  of  attraction  :  contrary 
to  light ;  applied  to  material  bodies  j  as,  a  heavy  stone  ; 
a  heavy  load. 

2.  Sad  ;  sorrowful  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  in  mind. 

A  light  wife  makes  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

So  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart.  —  Prov.  xxv. 

3.  Grievous;  afflictive;  depressing  to  the  spirits; 
as,  heavy  news  ;  a  heavy  calamity. 

4.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive  ;  as,  heavy  taxes. 
Make  thy  father's  heavy  yoke  —  lighter.  —  1  Kings  xii. 

5.  Wanting  life  and  animation  ;  dull. 


My  heavy  eyes,  you  say,  confess 
A  "heart  to  love  and  grief  inclined. 


Prior. 


Luke  i 


6.  Drowsy  ;  dull. 

Their  eyes  were  heavy.  — Matt. 

7.  Wanting  spirit  or  animation  ;  destitute  of  life  or 
rapidity  of  sentiment;  dull;  as,  a  heavy  writer;  a 
heavy  style. 

8.  Wanting  activity  or  vivacity  ;  indolent. 

But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind.  Dryden. 

9.  Slow  ;  sluggish.     He  walks  with  a  heavy  gait. 

10.  Burdensome  ;  tedious  ;  as,  heavy  hours.  Time 
lies  heavy  on  him  who  has  no  employment. 

11.  Loaded  ;  encumbered  ;  burdened. 

He  found  his  men  heavy,  and  laden  with  booty.  Bacon. 

12.  Lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach  ;  not  easily 
digested  ;  as,  oily  food  is  heavy  to  the  stomach. 

13.  Moist ;  deep  ;  soft ;  miry  ;  as,  heavy  land  ;  a 
heavy  soil.  We  apply  heavy  to  soft,  loamy,  or  clayey 
land,  which  makes  the  draught  of  a  plow  or  wagon 
difficult  and  laborious.     So  we  say,  a  heavy  road. 

14.  Difficult  ;  laborious  ;  as,  a  heavy  draught. 

15.  Weary  ;  supported  with  pain  or  difficulty. 

And  the  hands  of  Moses  were  heavy.  —  Ex.  xv». 
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16.  Inflicting  severe  evils,  punishments,  or  judg 
ments. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  on  them  of  Ashdod. —  1  Sara.  v. 

17.  Burdensome  ;  occasioning  great  care. 

This  thing  is  too  heavy  tor  thee.  —  Ex.  iviii. 

18.  Dull ;  not  hearing  ;  inattentive. 

Neither  his  ear  heavy,  that  he  can  not  hear.  —  Is.  Iix. 

19.  Large,  as  billows ;  swelling  and  rolling  with 
great  force  ;  as,  a  heavy  sea. 

20.  Large  in  amount ;  as,  a  heavy  expense  ;  a  heavy 
debt. 

21.  Thick  ;  dense  ;  black  ;  as,  a  heavy  cloud. 

22.  Violent ;  tempestuous  ;  as,  a  heavy  wind  or  gale. 

23.  Large;  abundant;  as,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or 
rain. 

24.  Great ;  violent ;   forcible ;   as,  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannon  or  small  arms. 

25.  Not  raised    by   leaven   or  fermentation  ;   not 
light ;  clammy  ;  as,  heavy  bread. 

26.  Requiring  much  labor  or  much  expense  ;  as,  a 
heavy  undertaking. 

27.  Loud  ;  as,  heavy  thunder. 

Heavy  metal,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  large  guns, 
carrying  balls  of  a  large  size,  or  it  is  applied  to  large 
balls  themselves. 
HEAVY,  (hev'y,)  adv.    With  great  weight;  used  in 

composition. 
HEAVY,  (hev'y,)  v.  t.    To  make  heavy.     [JVot  in 

use.)  Wiekliffc. 

HEAVY-BROW-ED,  a.    Having  heavy  brows. 
HEAVY  HAND-ED,  a.     Clumsy;  not  active  or  dex- 
trous. 
HEAVY-HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  heavy  or  dull  head. 
HEAVY-LaD'EN,  a.     Laden  vvitn  a  heavy  burden. 
HEAVY-SPAR,  n.     [See  Baryta.]     A  heavy,  sparry 
mineral,  but  little  harder  than  calc-spar  and  sulphu- 
ric acid. 
HeA'ZY,  a.     [Ice.  hoese.] 

Hoarse  ;  wheezing.     [Local.] 
HEB'DO-MAD,  n.     [Gr.  ifidopac,  seven  days,  from 
STrro,  seven  ;  L.  hebdomada.] 
A  week  ;  a  period  of  seven  days.     [JVSoi  used.] 

Brown. 
HEB-DOM'AD-AL,       )  a.  Weekly  ;  consisting  of  sev- 
HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY,  \     en  days,  or  occurring  every 

seven  days.  Brown. 

HEB-DOM'AD-A-RY,  n.     A  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir, 
rehearse  the  anthems  and  prayers,  and  perform  other   I 
services,  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  are  per- 
formed by  the  superiors. 
HEB-DO-MAT'IC-AL,  a.     Weekly.         Bp.  Morton. 
HEB'EN,  n.     Ebony.  Spenser. 

HEB'E-'f  ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  hebeto,  from  hebes,  dull,  blunt, 
heavy.] 

To  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupefy  ;  as,  to  hebetate  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Arbvthnot. 

HEB'E-TA-TED,  pp.     Made  blunt,  dull,  or  stupid. 
HEB'E-TA-TING,  ppr.     Rendering  blunt,  dull,  or  stu- 
pid. 
HEB-E-TA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  blunt,  dull, 
or  stupid. 
2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 
HEB'ETE,  a.     Dull;  stupid.     [Obs.] 
HEB'E-TUDE,  n.     [L.  hebctudo.] 

Dullness  ;  stupidity.  Harvey. 

HE-BRA'I€,  a.      [from    Hebrew.]      Pertaining  to   the 

Hebrews  ;  designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

HE-BRA'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     After  the  manner  of  the 

Hebrew  language  ;  from  right  to  left.  Swift. 

HE'BRA-ISM,  n.     A  Hebrew  idiom;   a  peculiar  ex- 
pression or  manner  of  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 
He'BRA-IST,  n.   One  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language 

and  learning. 
HE-BRA-IST'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  He- 
brew. 
HE'BRA-IZE,  v.  t.     To  convert  into  the   Hebrew  id- 
iom ;  to  make  Hebrew.  ./.  P.  Smith. 
HE'BRA-IZE,  v.  i.     To  speak  Hebrew,  or  to  conform 

to  the  Hebrews. 
He'BRA-IZ-ED,  pp.    Converted  into  the  Hebrew  id- 
iom. 
HE'BREW,  (he'bru,)   n.      [Heb.  -Oy  F.ber,  either  a 
proper  name,  or  a  name  denoting  passage,  pilgrim- 
age, or  coming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.] 

1.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Eber,  or  Heber  ;  hut 
particularly,  a  descendant  of  Jacob,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Eber;  an  Israelite  ;  a  Jew. 

2.  The  Hebrew  language. 

HE'BREW,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Hebrews;   as,  the 
Hebrew  language  or  rites. 

HE'BREW-KSS,  it.    An  Israelitish  woman. 

HE-B1U"CIAN,  (he-brish'an,)  n.     One  skilled  in  the 
Hebrew  language.     [Less proper.]     [See  Hef-ra^t  j 

HE-BRID'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  isles  called  Heb- 
rides, west  of  Scotland.  Johnson. 

HEC'A-TOMB,  (hek'a-toom,)  n.     [L.  hecatombe ;  Gr. 
iKorou/Jn  ;  ixarov,  a  hundred,  and  iiovc,  an  ox.] 

In  antiquity,  a  sacrifice  of  a  huntlr-  d  oxen  or 
beasts  of  the  same  kind,  and,  it  is  said,  at  a  hundred 
altars,  and  by  a  hundred  priests.  Encyc 
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Hence,  sometimes  indefinitely,  any  sacrifice  of  a 
large  number  of  victims.  Brande. 

HECK.  71  [See  Hatch.]  An  engine  or  instrument 
for  catching  fish  ;  as,  a  salmon  heck.         Chambers. 

2.  A  rack  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle.     [Local.] 

Ray. 

3.  A  bend  in  a  stream.     [G.  ecke,  acorner.] 

4.  A  hatch  or  latch  of  a  door.     [Local.]     Orose. 
HECK'LE,  (hek'l,)  v.  t.    A  different  orthography  of 

Hackle,  or  Hatchel. 
HECTARE,  n.      [Gr.   Uarov,  a  hundred,  and    L. 

area.] 
A  French  measure  containing  a  hundred  ares,  or 

ten  thousand  square  metres,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half 

English  acres.  Lunier. 

HEe'TlC,         )a.     [Gr.  Urines,   from    Jfic,   habit  of 
HE€'Tie-AL,  (      body,  from  <r\w,  to  have.] 

1.  Habitual ;  pertaining  to  hectic. 

2.  Affected  with  hectic  fevers ;  as,  a  hectic  pa- 
tient. 

No  hectic  student  scares  the  gentle  maid.  Taylor. 

HEG'TIC,7i.  An  exacerbating  and  remitting  fever,  with 
stages  of  chilliness,  heat,  and  sweat,  variously  inter- 
mixed ;  exacerbation,  chiefly  in  the  evening ;  the 
sweats  mostly  in  the  night ;  pulse  weak ;  urine  with 
a  natant,  furfuraceous  cloud.  '    Tally. 

HEC'TIC-AL-LY,  ado.     Constitutionally.     Johnson. 

HEG'TO-GRAM,  \  n.   [Gr.  tjcaraf,  a  hundred,  and 

HEC  TO- GRAMME,  \      ynuuua,  a  gram.] 

In  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  a 
weight  containing  a  hundred  grammes,  or  about  3.^ 
ounces  avoirdupois.  Lunier. 

HEC-TOL'1-TER,  |  n.     [Gr.   iKarov,  a  hundred,  and 

HEC'TO-LI-TRE,  \      Airim,  a  pound.] 

A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  contain- 
ing a  hundred  litres;  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic 
metre,  nearly  26J  gallons  of  wine  measure,  or  22  im- 
perial gallons.  As  a  dry  measure,  it  is  called  asetier, 
and  contains  10  decalitres,  or  about  2i  Winches- 
ter bushels.  Lunier.    McCulloch. 

HEC-TOM'E-TER,  j  n.     [Gr.  Uarov,  a  hundred,  and 

HEC'TO-ME-TRE,  \      ueriiou,  measure.] 

A  French  measure  equal  to  a  hundred  metres;  the 
metre  being  the  unit  of  lineal  measure.  It  is  equiva- 
lent nearly  to  328  English  feet.  Lunier. 

HECTOR,"  ?i.  [from  Hector,  the  son  of  Priam,  a 
brave  Trojan  warrior.] 

1.  A  bully  ;  a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 

2.  One  who  teases  or  vexes. 

HECTOR,  v.  t.  To  threaten  ;  to  bully  ;  to  treat  with 
insolence.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tease;  to  vex;  to  torment  by  words. 

HEG'TOR,  t).  i.  To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster  ;  to  be 
turbulent,  or  insolent.  ■  Swift. 

HECTOR-ED,  pp.     Bullied  ;  teased. 

HEG'TOR-ING,  ppr.  Bullying;  blustering;  vexing. 
["  The  epithet  of  a  hectoring  fellow  is  a  more  fa- 
miliar instance  of  a  participle  similarly  formed, 
though  strangely  distorted  in  its  use  to  express  a 
meaning  almost  the  opposite  of  its  original.  The 
Hector  of  Homer  unites,  we  know, 

'The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind.' 

The  sole  bulwark  of  Troy,  he  reveres  the  opinion  of 
her  citizens  ;  armed,  and  hastening  to  the  battle,  he 
stops  to  caress  his  infant,  and  to  soothe  the  afflic- 
tions of  its  mother  ;  to  his  brother's  faults  he  is  in- 
dulgent ;  and  Helen  herself  witnesses,  over  his  grave, 
that  she  had  never  heard  from  him  one  accent  of  un- 
kindness,  or  ceased  to  be  protected  from  the  re- 
proach of  others  by  his  mild  speech  and  kindly  dis- 
positions : 

2t)  t'  ayavotppoovpri,K<u  ante  ayvaoTc  t-neeaai." 
Jfuga  Metrica,  an    unpublished  work   by  Lord 
Grenville,  1824,  p.  8G.  —  E.  H.  B.] 

HEG'TOR-ISM,  n.  The  disposition  or  practice  of  a 
hector;  a  bullying.  Cli.  Relig.  Appeal. 

HECTOR-LY,  a.     Blustering  ;  insolent.       Barrow. 

HED'DLES,  (hed'dlz,)  n.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding 
the  warp  threads  in  a  loom.  Buchanan. 

HED'EN-BERG-lTE,  n.  [from  Hedenberg,  who  first 
analyzed  it.] 

A  dark,  or  nearly  black,  cleavable  variety  of  au- 
gite,  semi-metallic  in  appearance,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron.  Dana. 

HED-E-Ra'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  a.  [L.  hederaceus,  from 
hedera,  ivy  ;  W.  ehaw,  ivy,  from  holding,  clinging  ; 
eiiiaw,  to  possess.     See  Heath.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  ivy. 

2.  Producing  ivy. 

HED'E-RAL,  a.     Composed  of  ivy  ;  belonging  to  ivy. 

Bailey. 
HEDE-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  hedera,  ivy,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  ivy. 
HEDGE,  (hej,)  n.      [Sax.  hege,  heag,  hceg,  hegge  ;   G. 
heck  ;    D.  heir,  haag  ;   Dan.  hckke,  or  hek  ;   Sw.  hdgn, 
hedge,  protection;    Fr.  haie;  VV.  cae.     Hence  Eng. 

B     „ 
haw,    and   Hague  in   Holland.      Ar.  ~.Lr>  haugon, 
a  species  of  thorny  plant.] 


HEE 

Properly,  a  thicket  of  thorn-bushes,  or  other  shrubs, 
or  small  trees  ;  but  appropriately,  such  a  thicket  plant- 
ed round  a  field  to  fence  it,  or  in  rows,  to  separate 
the  parts  of  a  garden. 

Hedge,  prefixed  to  another  word,  or  in  composi- 
tion, denotes  something  mean,  as,  a  Aet/^e-priest,  a 
hedge-press,  a  hedgc-vicar,  that  is,  born  in  or  belonging- 
to  the  hedges  or  woods,  low,  outlandish.  [Not  used 
in  America.] 
HEDGE,  (hej,)  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge ;  to 
fence  with  a  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  ;  to 
separate  by  a  hedge  ;  as,  to  hedge  a  field  or  garden. 

2.  To  obstruct  with  a  hedge,  or  to  obstruct  in  any 
manner. 

1  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  —  Hos.  ii. 

3.  To  surround  for  defense ;  to  fortify. 

England  hedged  in  with  the  main.  Shale. 

4.  To  inclose  for  preventing  escape. 

That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckow.  Locke. 

Dryden,  Swift,  and  Sbakspeare,  have  written 
Hedge  for  Edge,  to  edge  in,  but  improperly. 

5.  To  guard,  or  protect ;  as,  to  hedge  one's  bets,  that 
is,  after  having  bet  on  one  side,  to  bet  also  on  the 
other  side,  thus  guarding  one's  self  against  great 
loss,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  Smart. 

HEDGE,  (hej,)  v.  i.    To  hide,  as  in  a  hedge  ;  to  hide  ; 

to  skulk.  Shalt. 

2.  To  bet  on  both  sides.     [See  No.  5,  above.] 

HEDGE'-BILL,       j  n.     A  cutting  hook  used  in  dress- 

HEDG'ING-BILL,  (      ing  hedges. 

HEDGE'-BORN,  a.  Of  low  birth,  as  if  born  in  the 
woods  ;  outlandish  ;  obscure.  Shah. 

HEDGE'-BOTE,  n.    Wood  for  repairing  hedges. 

Blackstone. 

HEDG  E'-GREEP-ER,  7!.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  bad  purposes. 

HEDGE-FO'MI-TO-RY,  77.     A  plant.        Ainsioorth. 

HEDGE'HOG,  n.*  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Erina- 
ceus.  The  common  hedgehog  has  round  ears,  and 
crested  nostrils;  his  body  is  about  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  prickles,  or  spines, 
and  the  tinder  part  with  hair.  When  attacked,  this 
animal  erects  his  prickles,  and  rolls  himself  into  a 
round  form,  which  presents  the  points  of  the  pric- 
kles, on  all  sides,  to  an  assailant. 

Edin.  Encyc.     Partington. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  or  snail-trefoil. 
The  pods  are  shaped  like  a  snail,  downy,  and  armed 
with  a  few  short  spines.  Loudon. 

4.  The  globe-fish.  Ash. 

This  fish  belongs  to  the  genus  Diodon.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  long  spines,  and  has  the  powerof  inflating 
its  body,  whence  the  name  globe-fish.     [Fr.  orbe.] 

Cuvier. 
The    sea-hedgehog    is    the    echinus,   a    genus     of 
zoophytes,  generally  of  a  nearly  spheroidal  or  oval 
form,  and  covered  with  movable  spines.     [See  Echi- 
nus.] Cuvier.     Cyc. 

HEDGE'HOG-THIS'TLE,  (-this'l,)  77.  A  plant,  the 
Cactus.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

HEDGE'-HYS-SOP,  n.  A  bitter  herb  of  the  genus 
Gratiola. 

HEDGE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  hedge. 

HEDGE'-MUS-TARD,  77.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erysi- 
mum. 

HEDGE'-NET-TLE,  77.  An  herb,  or  undershrub,  of 
the  genus  Stachys,  whose  flowers  grow  in  spikes. 
The  shrubby  hedge-nettle  is  of  tbe  genus  Prasium. 

HEDGE'-NoTE,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for  low  writ- 
ing. Dryden. 

HEDGE'PIG,  ?!.     A  young  hedgehog.  Shak. 

HEDGE'-RoW,  77.  A  row  or  series  of  shrubs,  or 
trees,  planted  for  inclosure,  or  separation  of  fields. 

MiUon. 

HEDGE'-SPAR-RoW,  n.  A  European  bird  of  the 
Linnasan  genus  Motacilla,  frequenting  hedges  ;  distin- 
guished from  the  sparrow  that  builds  in  thatch. 

Encyc.     Johnson. 

HEDGE'-STAKE,  71.    A  stake  to  support  a  hedge. 

HEDGE'-WRIT-ER,  71.  A  Grub-street  writer,  or  low 
author.  Swift. 

HEDG'ER,  71.    One  who  makes  hedges. 

HEDG'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  with  a  hedge  ;  obstruct- 
ing ;  confining  ;  betting  on  both  sides. 

HEDG'ING-BILL,  71.  A  bill  or  hook  like  a  sickle,  for 
pruning  hedges. 

HE-DON'IG,  a.     [Gr.  fiSovn,  pleasure.] 

Pertaining  to  pleasure.  The  Hedonic  sect,  in  an- 
tiquity, was  one  that  placed  the  highest  happiness  in 
pleasure.     This  was  called  the  Cyrenaic  sect. 

HE'DY-PHANE,  71.  [Gr.  i)6us,  sweet,  and  tpawto,  to 
appear  ] 

A  white  or  grayish  mineral,  of  an  adamantine  lus- 
ter, consisting  of  oxyil  of  lead,  and  lime,  combined 
with  the  arsenic  anil  phosphoric  acids,  and  some  chlo- 
rine. Dana. 

HEED,  v.  t.  [Sax.  hedan  ;  G.  hnten  ;  D.  hoedan  ;  Gr. 
i-r/rVoj  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cuidar.] 

To  mind  ;  to  regard  with  care;  to  take  notice  of; 
to  attend  to  ;  to  observe. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds.  Dryden. 


HEG 

IEED,  71.    Care  ;  attention. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.  Milton. 

2.  Caution  ;  care  ;  watch  for  danger ;  notice  ;  cir- 
cumspection ;  usually  preceded  by  talce.  Take  heed 
of  evil  company  ;  talce  heed  to  your  ways. 

s  in  Joab's  hand.  — 2 

3.  Notice  ;  observation  ;  regard  ;  attention  ;  often 
preceded  by  give. 

The  preacher  gave  good  heed.  —  Eccles.  xii. 

Neither  give  heed  to  tables.  —  1  Tim.  i. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed.  — Heb.  ii. 

4.  Seriousness ;  a  steady  look. 

A  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.     {Unusual.}  Shak. 

HEED,  v.  7.     To  mind  ;  to  consider.  Wartan. 

HEED'ED,  pp.     Noticed  ;  observed  ;  regarded. 

HEED'FJJL,  a.    Attentive;  observing;  giving  heed; 

as,  heedful  of  advice.  Pope. 

2.  Watchful  ;  cautious  ;  circumspect ;  wary. 

HEED'FIJL-LY,  adv.      Attentively;   carefully;    cau- 
tiously.    Listen  heedfully  to  good  advice. 
2.  Watchfullv. 

HEED'FyL-N'ESS,  n.  Attention ;  caution  ;  vigi- 
lance ;  circumspection  ;  care  to  guard  against  dan- 
ger, or  to  perform  duty. 

HEED'I-LY,  ado.     Cautiously  ;  vigilantly.         Diet. 

HEED'I-NESS,  71.     Attention;  caution. 

HEED'LESS,  a.  Inattentive  ;  careless  ;  negligent  of 
the  means  of  safety  ;  thoughtless  ;  regardless  ;  un- 
observing.  We  say,  heedless  children  ;  heedless  of 
danger  or  surprise. 

The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 

Whose  eyes  they  are  Uial  wound  him  so.  Waller. 

HEED'LESS-LY,  adv.  Carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  in- 
attentively ;  without  care  or  circumspection.   Brown. 

HEED'LESS-NESS,  n.  Inattention  ;  carelessness  ; 
thoughtlessness  ;  negligence.  Locke. 

HEEL,  77.  [Sax.  hel,  hela ;  D.  hiel ;  Sw.  hdl ;  Dan. 
heel;  L.  calx.     O.U.  its  alliance  to  Gr.  /cr/Ai,  a  tumor.] 

1.  The  bind  part  of  the  foot,  particularly  of  man  ; 
but  it  is  applied,  also,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
feet  of  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  whole  foot. 

The  stag  recalls  his  strength,  his  speed, 

His  winged  heels.  Denham. 

3.  The  h  ind  part  of  a  shoe,  either  for  man  or  beast. 

4.  The  part  of  a  stocking  intended  for  the  heel. 
To  be  out  at  the  heels,  is  to  have  on  stockings  that 

are  worn  out ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

5.  Something  shaped  like  the  human  heel ;  a  pro- 
tuberance or  knob.  '•Mortimer. 

6.  The  latter  part ;  as,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature  at  the  heel  of  the  session. 

7.  A  spur. 

This  horse  understands  the  heel  well.  Encyc. 

8.  The  after  end  of  a  ship's  keel ;  the  lower  end 
of  the  stempost  to  which  it  is  connected  ;  also,  the 
lower  end  of  a  mast. 

To  be  at  the  heels ;  to  pursue  closely ;'  to  follow 
hard  ;  also,  to  attend  closely. 

Hungry  want  is  at  my  heels.  Ottcay. 

To  show  the  heels  ;  to  flee  ;  to  run  from. 
To  take  to  the  heels  ;  to  flee  ;  to  betake  to  flight. 
To  lay  by  the  heels ;  to  fetter ;  to  shackle  ;  to  con- 
fine. Addison. 
To  liave  the  heels  of;  to  outrun. 
Neck  and  heels  ;  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
HEEL,  v.  i.     To  dance.  Shak. 
HEEL,  v.  t.     To  arm  a  cock.                            Johnson. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 
HEEL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hyldan,  to  lean  or  incline  ;  D.  het- 
len  ;  Dan.  helder ;  Sw.  Italia,  to  tilt.] 

To  incline ;  to  lean,  as  a  ship ;  as,  the  ship  heels 
a-poit,  or  a-starboard.  Encyc. 

HEEL'£D,  pp.     Supplied  with  a  heel. 
HEEL'ER,  ii.    A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his  heels. 
HEEL'lNG.ppr.     Supplying  with  a  heel. 
HEEL'-PlECE,  7t.     Armor  for  the  heels.     Chesterfield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEEL'-TAP,  71.     [heel   and   tap.]     A  small   piece  of 

leather  for  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEEL'-TAP,  v.  t.    To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the 

heel  of  a  shoe. 
HEFT,  7i.     [Sax.  hefe,  from  hefan,  to  heave,  to  lift.] 

1.  Heaving ;  effort. 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 

With  violent  hefts.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

2.  Weight ;  ponderousness.  [This  use  is  common 
in  popular  language  in  America.  And  we  sometimes 
hear  it  used  as  a  verb  as,  to  heft,  to  lift  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeling  or  judging  of  the  weight.  Provincial 
in  England.     See  Halloway.] 

3.  TD.  heft.]     A  handle  ;  a  haft.     [JVot  used.] 

Waller. 
HEFT'ED.  a.    Heaved  ;  expressing  agitation.  Shalt. 

hISoSaL,!'-     lOr.iWo„o,] 

Principal ;  ruling  ;  predominant.  Fotherby. 
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HE-GT'RA,  re.  [Ar.,  from  j,3?i>  hajara,  to  remove, 
to  desert.] 

In  chronology,  an  epoch  among  the  Mohammedans, 
from  which  they  compute  time.  The  event  which 
gave  rise  to  it  was  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca;  from  which  the  magistrates,  fearing  his  im- 
postures might  raise  a  sedition,  expelled  him,  .Inly 
Hi,  A.  D.  G22,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius.  Harris.     Encyc. 

HEIF'ER,  (defer,)  re.     [Sax.  heafre,  hcaltfore,  heufore. 
ttu.  Heb.  niB.] 
A  young  cow.  Pope. 

HEXGH'-HO,  (hl'ho;)  an  exclamation  expressing 
some  degree  of  languor  or  uneasiness.  Dryden  lias 
used  it  for  the  voice  of  exultation. 

HEIGHT,)    .        .Ire.     [Sax.  hcahtho,   Itcatho,   hehthe, 

HIGHT,  j  ln"e>J  j  heotko,  hethe,  hilit/i,  hyhthe,  con- 
tracted or  changed  from  heagthe,  or  Iiigeth,  or  fiigh- 
tkc  ;  G.  Iiiilie,  holieit ;  D.  hoogte,  Sw.  lioghet,  Itbgd ; 
Dan.  Iuijde:  libjlxi  Tnis  word  is  fcrrned  from  lieah, 
holt,  hog,  now  high  ;  and,  as  the  orthography  is  un- 
settled,' I  should  prefer  to  form  it  regularly  from  the 
present  English  word  high,  and  write  it  flight,  as  was 
formerly  done  by  distinguished  writers.] 

1.  Elevation  above  the  ground  ;  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance above  the  earth.  The  eagle  flies  at  a  great 
flight,  or  higklh. 

2.  The  altitude  of  an  object ;  the  distance  which 
any  thing  rises  above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation  ; 
as,  the  flight  or  highth  of  a  tower  or  steeple. 

3.  Elevation  of  a  star,  or  other  celestial  luminary, 
above  the  horizon. 

4.  Degree  of  latitude  either  north  or  south.  In  this 
application,  the  distance  from  the  equator  is  consid- 
ered as  elevation.  Latitudes  are  higher  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pole.  Johnson. 

Guiiicn  lielh  lo  die  north  sea,  in  the  same  higlit  as  Peru  to  the 
south.  Abbot. 

5.  Distance  of  one  thing  above  another. 

C.  An  eminence  ;  a  summit ;  an  elevated  part  of 
t  any  thing. 

7.  A  hill  or  mountain  ;  any  elevated  ground  as, 
the  hights  of  Dorchester. 

8.  Elevation  of  rank ;  station  of  dignity  or 
office. 

By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  higlit.  Shalt. 

9.  Elevation  in  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in  pow- 
er, learning,  arts. 

10.  Elevation  in  fame  or  reputation. 

11.  Utmost  degree  in  extent  or  violence;  as,  the 
highth  or  flight  of  a  fever,  of  passion,  of  madness,  of 
folly,  of  happiness,  of  good-breeding.  So  we  say, 
the  bight  of  a  tempest. 

12.  Utmost  exertion. 

I  shall  now  put  you  lo  the  hight  of  your  breeding.  Shale. 

1.1.  Advance;  degree;  progress  toward  perfection 
or  elevation  ;  speaking  comparatively. 

Social  du;i»'s  <\re  carried  to  a  greater  hight  —  by  the  principles  of 
our  religion.  Addison. 

HEIGHT'EN,  I    .     ,    .    \v.  t.    To  raise  higher;  hut 
RIGHT'EN,     pmtn>->)      not  often  used  in  this  literal 
sense. 

2.  To  advance  in  progress  toward  a  better  state ; 
to  improve  ;  to  meliorate  ;  to  increase  in  excellence 
or  good  qualities  ;  as,  to  /tighten  virtue  ;  to  liighten 
the  beauties  of  description,  or  of  poetry. 

3.  To  aggravate;  to  advance  toward  a  worse  state; 
to  augment  in  violence. 

Foreign  states  have  endeavored  to  highten  our  confusion. 

A'Mison, 

4.  To  increase  ;  as,  to  highten  our  relish  for  intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

5.  In  painting,  to  make  prominent  by  touches  of 
light  or  brilliant  colors,  as  contrasted  with  the  shad- 
ows. Brandc. 

HEIGHT'EN-ED,  |  /h-„n,i  -,  (  pp.  or  a.  Raised  hielier  ; 
HIGHT'EN-ED,     (  lml  ""''  \    elevated  ;  exalted ;  ad- 
vanced ;  improved  ;  aggravated  ;  increased. 

^KHT'EN^EI?R'  i  n-     °"e  that  heiSme!ls- 

HEIGHT'EN-ING,  /  ,,,-.,„  .       ..  (  ppr.  or  a.    Raising  ; 

HIGHT'EN-ING,  P"u  "  m*»>  \  elevating  ;  exalt- 
ing ;  improving;  increasing;  aggravating. 

HEIGHT'EN-ING,  (  ,,,-,,„  =„„  ,  ( it.    The  act  of  ele- 

HIGIIT'EN-ING,  J  l,lu  n  lnB>;  j  vating  ;  increase 
of  excellence  ;  improvement.  Dryden. 

2.  Aggravation  ;  augmentation. 

HEIN'OUS,  (hii'nus,)  a.  [Fr.  haineux,  from  haine, 
hatred,  du.  Gr.  aim;.  The  spelling  Hmnous  would 
accord  better  with  the  etymology  of  this  word.] 

Properly,  hateful ;  odious.  Hence,  great ;  enor- 
mous ;  aggravated  ,  as,  a  heinous  sin  or  crime. 

Mitford. 

HEIN'OUS-LY,  adv.  Hatefully;  abominably;  enor- 
mously. 

HESN'OUS-NESS,  n.  Odiousness  ;  enormity  ;  as,  the 
heinousness  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  of  any  crime. 

Johnson. 

HEIR,  (are,)  re.  [Norm,  hier,  here  .  Arm  hear  liacr; 
Sw.  heredero ;  Port,  hcrdeiro  ;  Fr.  heritier  ;  It.  ercde  ; 


b,  Eth.  (D£h 


L.  fixures,  lunrcd'ts,  from  the  ver 

Heb.  W,  Ar.  Cl>  <*  toarata,  to  become  an  heir,  to 

inherit.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  seize,  or  to  rush  on 
and  take,  or  to  expel  and  dispossess  others,  and  take 
their  property,  according  to  the  practice  of  rude  na- 
tions. VVe  observe,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Ethiopic,  the 
last  consonant  is  a  sjbilant,  as  in  the  Latin  nomina- 
tive ;  but  the  oblique  cases  in  the  Latin  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  word,  whose  final  consonant  is  a 
dental.  This  word  may  be  connected  with  the  Gr. 
alfjLoi,  to  take.     See  Class  ltd,  No.  51,  52,  b'8.] 

1.  The  man  who  succeeds,  or  is  to  succeed,  an- 
other in  the  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  by  descent ;  the  man  on  whom  the 
law  casts  an  estate  of  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the 
ancestor  or  former  possessor;  or  the  man  in  whom 
the  title  to  an  estate  of  inheritance  is  vested  by  the 
operation  of  law,  on  the  death  of  a  former  owner. 

We  give  the  title  to  a  person  who  is  to  inherit 
after  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  and  during  his  life, 
as  well  as  to  the  person  who  has  actually  come  into 
possession.  A  man's  children  are  his  heirs.  In 
most  monarchies,  the  king's  eldest  son  is  heir  to  the 
throne  ;  and  a  nobleman's  eldest  son  is  heir  to  his 
title. 

Lo,  one  born  in  my  house  is  my  heir.  —  Gen.  rv. 

2.  One  who  inherits  or  takes  from  an  ancestor. 
The  son  is  often  hair  to  the  disease  or  to  the  miseries 
of  the  father. 

3.  One  who  succeeds  to  the  estate  of  a  former  pos- 
sessor.    Jer.  xlix.     Mic.  i. 

4.  One  who  is  entitled  to  possess.  In  Scripture, 
saints  are  called  heirs  of  the  promise,  heirs  of  right- 
eousness, heirs  of  salvation,  cic,  by  virtue  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  God's  gracious  promises. 

Rom.  viii. 

HEIR,  (are,)  v.  t.  To  inherit ;  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  after  the  death  of  the  an- 
cestor. Drijden. 

HEIR-AP-PaR'ENT,  n.  The  man  who,  during  the 
life  of  his  ancestor,  is  entitled  to  succeed  to  his  es- 
tate or  crown. 

HEIU'DOM,  (are'dum,)  re.    Succession  by  inheritance. 

Burke. 

HEIR'ESS,  (ar'ess,)  re.  A  female  heir  ;  a  female  that 
inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  inherit,  an  estate  ;  an  in- 
heritrix. 

HEIR'LESS,  (are'less.)  re.     Destitute  of  an  heir. 

HEIR'-LUOM,  (are'loora,)  re.  [heir  and  Sax.  loma, 
gcloma,  andloman,  utensils,  vessels.] 

Any  furniture,  movable,. or  personal  chattel,  which 
by  law  descends  to  the  heir  with  the  house  or  free- 
hold, as  tables,  cupboards,  bedsteads,  &c. 

Eng.  Lain. 

HEIR'-PRE-SUMP'TIVE,  n.  One  who,  if  the  an- 
cestor should  die  immediately,  would  be  heir,  hut 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  any 
contingency,  as  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  relative. 

Encyc. 

HglR'SIIIP,  (are'ship,)  re.  The  state,  character,  or 
privileges  of  an  heir;   right  of  inheriting. 

Johnson. 
2.  Heirship  movables  ;  in  Scotland,  the  best  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  movables  which  the  heir  is  entitled  to 
take,  besides  the  heritable  estate.  Encyc. 

HELD,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Hold.  A  court  was  held  in 
Westminster  Hall.  At  a  council  held  on  the  first  of 
January. 

HeLE,  v.  t.     [L.  crlo.]     To  hide.     [Obs.]        Qower. 
[This  is  the  masonic  ficil  or  hail,  to  conceal,  which 
is  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  hail,  to  salute.] 

HE'LI-AC,         la.     [L.  heliacus ;    Fr.  Ileliaquc;   from 

HE-LI' AC-AL,  j      Gr.  rjAiac,  the  sun  ;  W.  haul] 

Emerging  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  passing 
into  it.  The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star,  is  when,  after 
being  in  conjunction  with  it  and  invisible,  it  emerges 
from  the  light  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  be- 
fore sun-rising.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  setting 
of  a  star,  is  when  the  sun  approaches  so  near  as  to 
render  it  invisible  by  its  superior  splendor.     Encyc. 

HE-LI' Ae-AL-LY,  ado.  A  star  rises  llcliacally,  when 
it  emerges  from  the  sun's  light,  so  as  to  be  visible. 
[See  the  preceding  word.] 

HEL'I-CAL,  o.     [Gr.  tAif,  a  scroll,  or  spiral  body.] 
Spiral ;  winding  ;   coiled  in  a  spiral  form. 

mikins. 

HEL'I-ClTE,  n.  [See  Helix.]  Fossil  remains  of  the 
helix,  a  shell. 

HEL'I-COID,  a.  [Gr.  ijujf,  a  winding,  and  etSos, 
form.] 

In  geometry,  an  epithet  of  a  curve  which  arises  from 
the  supposition  that  the  axis  of  the  common  parab- 
ola is  bent  round  into  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  and 
is  a  line  then  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the 
ordinates,  which  now  converge  toward  the  center  of 
the  said  circle.  This  curve  is  also  called  the  para- 
bolic spiral.  Brande. 

HEL'I-COM,  re.  A  mountain  in  Breotia,  in  Greece, 
from  which  (lowed  a  fountain.  The  Greeks  placed 
here  the  residence  of  the  Muses. 


HEL-I-Go'NI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Helicon. 
HE'LING,  re.     [from  hc'.e,  obs.  ;  L.  celo.] 

The  covering  of  the  roof  of  a  building     written 
also  Hilling.     Lv'er.  usal  in  the  Undid  Stall     , 
HE-LI-O-CEN'TRie.  fa.     [Fr.  hclioceiitrique  ;  Gr. 

HE-LI-O  CEN'TRIC-AL,  j  iiXioi,  the  sun,  and  ,.  u- 
TfiOt1,  center.] 

Heliocentric  place  :  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body, 
as  seen  from  the  sun. 

Heliocentric  longitude;  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  tile  vernal  equinox,  as  seen  from  1 1 1 . -  sun, 
and  measured  on  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  latitude;   the  distance   of  a  hea\  -nly. 
body  from  the  ecliptic,  as  seen  from  the  sun.     nd 
measured  on  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptic.     Olmsted 
IIE-LI-O-GRAPH'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  heliography. 
HE-Ll-OG'RA-PHY,  re.     [Gr.  iiXto;  and  ypaifm.] 

The  art  of  fixing  images  of  objects  by  the  camera 
obscura. 

[This  name  is  preferable  to  that  of  DiGUEr.itEO- 
type,  which  see.] 
HE-LI-OL'A-TER,  re.     [Gr.  rjAtoc,  the  sun,  and  hi- 
rpttioj,  to  worship.] 

A  worshiper  of  the  sun.  Drummovd. 

HE-LI-OL'A-TRV",    re.      [Gr.    r)Atoj,    the    sun,    and 
Xorpetii,  service,  worship.] 
The  worshin  of  the  sun,  a  branch  of  Sabianism. 
HE-LI-OM'E-TER,    re.      [Gr.    fi\ios,    the    sun,-  and 
Herpcca,  to  measure.] 

A  kind  of  micrometer  for  measuring  with  exact- 
ness the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  used  also  to 
measure  any  small  celestial  space,  as  the  diameter  of 
tlie  moon,  planets,  &c.  Brandc. 

HE'LI-O-SeOPE,  re.  [Gr.  r)Aio$,  the  sun,  and  aKoistw, 
to  view.] 

A  sort  of  telescope  fitted  forviewing  the  sun  with- 
out pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  when  made  with 
colored  glasses,  or  glasses  blackened  with  smoke. 

Encyc. 
HE'LI-O-STAT,  k.     [Gr.  r^toc,  the  sun,  and  r<"-'<j5.] 
An  instrument  by  which  a  sunbeam  may  be  intro- 
duced into  a  dark  room,  and,  by  means  of  clock- 
work, kept  steadily  in.  Brande. 
HE'LI-O-TROPE,  n.     [Gr.  i)fiioS,  the  sun,  and  rpena), 
to  turn  ;  Tf,ow/i,  a  turning.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  showing  when  the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and 
the  equinoctial  line.  Encyc. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  heliotropium. 

3.  A  mineral,  a  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  quartz, 
of  a  deep-green  color,  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

.  It  is  usually  variegated  with  blood-red  or  yellowish 
dots,  and  is  more  or  less  translucent.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  loses  its  color.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  chalcedony,  colored  by  green  earth  or  chlorite. 
Cleaneland.     Ure. 

hIl-LIphIr'iI-al.  ! a-   lhai*  a,,d  s?to-] 

Spiral.    The  helisplterical  line  is  the  rhomb  line  in 

navigation,  so  called  because,  on  the  globe,  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it.  Barlow. 

HE'LIX,  re. ;  pi.  IIel'i-ces.  ■-  [Gr.  IXi  J,  a  winding.] 
"1.  A  spiral  line,  as  of  wire  in  a  coil;  a  circumvo- 
lution ;  a  winding,  or  something  that  is  spiral ;  as,  a 
winding  staircase  in  architecture,  or  a  caulicule  or 
little  volute  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital. In  anatomy,  the  whole  circuit  or  extent  of  the 
auricle,  or  external  border  of  the  ear.  Brande. 

2.  In  loologu,  the  snail-shell. 

HELL,  re.  [Sax.  hell,  llclle;  G.  Kolle;  D.  hcl,  ficlle; 
Sw.  helvcte  ;  Dan.  hclvcde.  Q.u.  hole,  a  deep  place, 
or  from  Sax.  helau,  to  cover.] 

1.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked 
after  death.     Matt.  x.     Luke  xii. 

Sin  is  hell  begun,  as  religion  is  heaven  anticipated.    J.  Lathrop. 

2.  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death  ; 
the  lower  regions,  or  the  grave  ;  called  in  Hebrew 
shcol,  and  by  the  Greeks  hades.     Ps.  xvi.     Jon.  ii. 

3.  The  pains  of  hell;  temporal  death,  or  agonies 
that  dying  persons  feel,  or  which  bring  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave.     Ps.  xviii. 

4.  The  gates  of  hell ;  the  power  and  policy  of  Satan 
and  his  instruments.     Matt.  xvi. 

5.  Tile  infernal  powers. 

While  Saul  and  hell  crossed  his  strong  fate  In  vain.       Cowley. 

6.  The  place  at  a  running  play  to  which  are  car- 
ried those  who  are  caught.  Sidney. 

7.  A  place  into  which  a  tailor  throws  his  shreds, 
or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  Hudibras. 

8.  A  dungeon  or  prison.     [OSs.] 

9.  A  gambling-house. 
HELL'-BEND-ER,   n.    A   name   given   to  the   large 

North  American  salamander. 

HELL'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  hell.  Shak. 

HELL'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  hell. 

HELL'-BRED,  a.     Produced  in  hell.  Spenser. 

HELL'-BREVV-ED,  (-briide,)  a.     Prepared  in  hell. 

HELL'-BROTH,  re.  A  composition  for  infernal  pur- 
poses. S.'uik. 

HELL'-CAT,  re.    A  witch;  a  hag.  Mddkloiu 
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HELL'-€ON-FOTJND'ING,  a.     Defeating  the  infernal 

powers.  Beaum.  If  Fl. 

HELL'-DOOM-£D,  a.     Doomed   or  consigned  to  hell. 

Milton. 
HELL'-GOV-ERN-ED,  a.    Directed  by  hell.     Shak. 
HELL'-HAG,  n.     A  hag  of  hell. 
HELL'-HAT-ED,  a.     Abhorred  as  hell.  Shak. 

HELL'-HAUNT-ED,  a.    Haunted  by  the  devil. 

Dryden. 
HELL'-HOUND,  n.    A  dog  of  hell ;  an  agent  of  hell. 

Dryden.     Miltun. 
HELL'-KTTE,  n.    A  kite  of  an  infernal  breed. 

Shale 
HEL-LAN-OD'ie,  n.     [Gr.  iWnv  and  r5iKjj.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  judge  of  the  games,  exercises, 
or  combats,  who  decided  to  which  of  the  candidates 
the  prizes  belonged.] 
HEL'LE-BORE,  n.  [L.  hellcborus  ;  Gr.  IWcjiopoc.] 
The  name  of  several  plants  of  different  genera,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  black  hellebore, 
Christmas  rose,  or  Christmas  flower,  of  the  genus 
Helleborus,  and  the  white  hellebore,  of  the  genus  Ver- 
atrum.  Both  are  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  are  used 
in  medicine  as  evacuants  and  alteratives.  Cyc. 

HEL'LE-BO-RISM,  n.  A  medicinal  preparation  of 
hellebore.  Farrand. 

HfcLEN'ie"*'  I  *   [Gr-  in'»"aK0S<  ^^"'w-] 

Pertaining    to    the    Hellenes,    or    inhabitants    of 
Greece    so  called  from   Hellas,  in  Greece,  or   from 
Hellen. 
HEL'LEN-TSM,  n.     [Gr.  iXAr/xtrj/toc.] 

A  phrase  in  the  idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of 
the  Greek  language.  Addison. 

HEL'LEN-IST,  n.     [Gr.  hWnvirm-] 

1.  A  Grecian  Jew  ;  a  .lew  who  used  the  Greek 
language.  Campbell.     Encyc. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 
HEL-LEN-iST'ie,   a.    Pertaining  to  the   Hellenists. 

The  Hellenistic  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  or 
used  by  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  where  the  Greek  language  prevailed. 

Campbell. 

HEL-LEN-IST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  Gregory. 

HEL'LEN-IZE,  v.  i.    To  use  the  Greek  language. 

Hammond. 

HEL'LES-PONT,  n.  A  narrow  strait  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  now  called  the  Dardanelles ;  a  part 
of  the  passage  between  the  Enxine  and  the  Egean 

HEL-LES-PONT'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Helles- 
pont. Mitford. 

IlEL'L't-EIt,  n.  A  tiler,  or  slater.  [See  Hele.] 
[JVot  in  use.] 

HELL'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  hell.  Sidney. 

3.  Like  hell  in  qualities;  infernal;  malignant; 
wicked  ;  detestable.  South. 

HELL'ISH-LY,  adv.  Infernally  ;  with  extreme  ma- 
lignity ;  Wickedly;  detestably.  Bp.  Barlow. 

HEIili'TSH-NESS,  ».  The  qualities  of  hell,  or  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  extreme  wickedness,  malignity,  or  im- 
piety. 

HELL'WARD,  adv.     Toward  hell.  Pope. 

HELL'Y,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  hell.    Anderson. 

HELM,  a  termination,  denotes  defense  ;  as  in  Sighelm, 
victorious  defease.     [See  Helmet.] 

HELM,  n.  [Sax.  helma  ;  G.  helm,  a  helm,  and  a  helve; 
D.  and  Dan.  Mm;  Sw.  hielm;  called,  in  some  dia- 
lects, helmstnck,  which  must  be  the  tiller  only  ;  prob- 
ably from  (be  root  of  hold.] 

1.  The  instrument  by  which  a  ship  is  steered,  con- 
sisting of  a  rudder,  a  tiller,  and,  in  large  vessels,  a 
wheel.     [Pee  Rudder.]  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Station  of  government ;  the  place  of  direction 
or  management ;  as,  to  be  at  the  helm  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

HELM,  B. i.  To  steer;  to  guide;  to  direct.  [Little 
■used.]  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  hemlet.  Milton. 

T-T7?T    \|  1 

hb"mIpt   !  n-     [Sax.  helm.    See  Helm.] 

sl.  Defensive  armor  for  the  head  ;  ahead-piece;  a 
morion.  The  helmet  is  worn  by  horsemen  to  defend 
the  head  against  the  broadsword. 

2.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  a  retort.  Boyle. 

4.  In  botany,  the  hooded  upper-lip  of  some  flow- 
ers. P.  Cyc. 

HELM' AGE,  n.    Guidance. 

heim'et'ed  !  "-    Furnished  with  a  helmet- 
HEL-MlN'THl'e,  a.     [Gr.  l\p.ps,  a  worm.] 

Relating  to  worms  ;  expelling  worms. 
HEL-MIN'THie,  n.    A  medicine  for  expelling  worms. 

Coze. 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOG'ie,         )  a.    [See  Helminthol- 
IIEL-MIN-THO-LOG'l€-AL,  j      ogy.]    Pertaining  to 

worms  or  vermes,  or  to  their  history. 
HEL-MIN-THOL'O-GlST,  n.     One  who  is  versed  in 

the  natural  history  of  venues  or  worms. 
HEL-MIN-THOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  tXpius,  a  worm,  and 

no;  us,  discourse.] 


The  science  or  knowledge  of  vermes  or  worms  ; 
the  description  and  natural  history  of  vermes  or 
worms.]  Ed.  Encyc. 

HELM'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  hemlet.        Barlow. 
2.  Without  a  helm. 

HELMS'MAN,  n.     The  man  at  the  helm. 

HELM'VvTND,  n.  A  wind  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England,  so  called.  Burn. 

He'LOT,  n.     A  slave  in  ancient  Sparta. 

He'LOT-ISM,  n.  Slavery  ;  the  condition  of  the  He- 
lots, slaves  in  Sparta.  Stephens. 

He'LOT-RY,  n.    The  collective  body  of  the  Helots. 
T.  B.  Macauley. 

HELP,  v.  t. ;  a  regular  verb ;  the  old  past  tense  and 
participle,  holp  and  holpcn,  being  obsolete.  [W. 
helpu  ;  Sax.  helpan,  hylpan ;  G.  helfen ;  D.  helpen ; 
Sw.  h-ielpa;  Dan.  hielper ;  Goth,  hilpan.] 

1.  To  aid  ;  to  assist ;  to  lend  strength  or  means 
toward  effecting  a  purpose  ;  as,  to  help  a  man  in  his 
work  ;  to  help  another  in  raising  a  building  ;  to  help 
one  to  pay  his  debts  ;  to  help  the  memory,  or  the  un- 
derstanding. 

2.  To  assist ;  to  succor ;  to  lend  means  of  deliver- 
ance ;  as,  to  help  one  in  distress  ;  to  help  one  out  of 
prison. 

3.  To  relieve ;  to  cure,  or  to  mitigate  pain  or  dis- 
ease. 

Help  and  ease  them,  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.    Locke. 
The  true  calamus  lielps  a  cough.  Gerard. 

Sometimes  with  of;  as,  to  help  one  of  blindness. 

Shak. 

4.  To  remedy  ;  to  change  for  the  better. 

Cease  to  lament  for  what  thou  canst  not  help.  Shak. 

5.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder.  The  evil  approaches, 
and  who  can  help  it  ? 

6.  To  forbear  ;  to  avoid. 
;  the  resemblance  between  him  and  our 

Pope. 

To  help  forward :  to  advance  by  assistance. 
To  help  on  ;  to  forward  ;  to  promote  by  aid. 
To  help  out :  to  aid  in  delivering  from  difficulty,  or 
to  aid  in  completing  a  design. 

The  god  of  learning  and  of  light 

Would  want  a  god  himself  to  kelp  him  out.  Swift. 

To  help  over  ;  to  enable  to  surmount ;  as,  to  help 
one  over  a  difficulty. 

To  help  off;  to  remove  by  help;  %s,tohelp  off  time. 
[Unusual.]  Locke. 

To  help  to ;  to  supply  with  ;  to  furnish  with. 

Whom  they  would  lielp  to  a  kingdom.  —  1  Maccabees. 
Also,  to  present  to  at  table ;  as,  to  help  one  to  a 
glass  of  wine. 
HELP,  v.  i.    To  lend  aid ;  to  contribute  strength  or 
means. 

A  generous  present  helps  to  persuade, 
person. 

To  help  out ;  to  lend  aid  ;  to  bring  a  supply. 
HELP,  n.     [W.  help.] 

1.  Aid  ;  assistance  ;  strength  or  means  furnished 
toward  promoting  an  object,  or  deliverance  from  dif- 
ficulty or  distress. 

Give  us  help  from  trouble  ;  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  —  Ps.  lx. 

2.  That  which  gives  assistance  ;  he  or  that  which 
contributes  to  advance  a  purpose. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  South. 

God  is  a  very  present  help  m  time  of  trouble.  —  Ps.  xlvi. 

3.  Remedy  ;  relief.  The  evil  is  done  ;  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  There  is  no  help  for  the  man ;  his  disease 
is  incurable. 

4.  A  hired  man  or  woman;  a  servant. 

United  States. 
HELP'ED,  (helpt,)pp.     Aided;  assisted;  relieved. 
HELP'ER,  n.    One  that  helps,  aids,  or  assists;  an  as- 
sistant; an  auxiliary. 

2.  One  that  furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy. 
Compassion  —  is  oftentimes  a  lielper  of  evils.  More. 

3.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted ; 
with  to. 

A  helper  to  a  husband.  Shale. 

4.  A  supernumerary  servant.  Swift. 
HELP'FUL,   a.    That  gives  aid  or  assistance  ;   that 

furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  object;  useful. 
2.  Wholesome;  salutary;  as,  helpful  medicines. 

Ralegh. 
HELP'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Assistance;  usefulness. 

Milton. 
HELP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Assisting ;  aiding  ;  support- 
in  2. 
HELP'LESS,  a.  Without  help  in  one's  self;  desti- 
tute of  the  power  or  means  to  succor  or  relieve  one's 
self.  A  person  is  rendered  helpless  by  weakness,  or 
want  of  means.     An  infant  is  helpless. 

2.  Destitute  of  support  or  assistance. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  delend  F  Pope. 

3.  Admitting  no  help;  irremediable.     [JVot  used.] 

4.  Unsupplied  ;  destitute.  [Spenser. 

Helpless  of -all  that  human  wants  require.  [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

HELP'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  succor.  Kid 

HEI.P'LEr^-NESS,  n.     Want  of  strength  or  abi'.'V   ; 


well  as  an  agreeable 
Garth, 


inability;  want  of  means  in  one's  self  to  obtain 
relief  in  trouble,  or  to  accomplish  one's  purposes  or 
desires. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  sickness  to  reduce  our  extravagant  self- 
estimation,  by  exhibiting  our  solitary  helplessness. 

Buckfiimster. 

HELP'MaTE,  )  n.    An  assistant ;  a  helper ;  a  ccm- 
HELP'MEET.  J       panion. 

HEL'TER-SKEL'TER;  cant  words  denoting  hurry 
and   confusion.      [Pulgar.]      &u.   L.   hilariter  and 

celeriter,  or  Ch.  B^n,  Ar.  JaAji  to  mix. 

HELVE,  (helv,)  n.  [Sax.  helf ;  G.  helm,  a  helve  and  a 
helm  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  hold.] 

The  handle  cf  an  ax  or  hatchet.  Johnson. 

HELVE,  (helv,)  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  helve,  as 

HELVED,  pp.    Fitted  with  a  helve.  [an  ax. 

HEL-VET'IG,  a.  [Sax.  Hafelden,  the  Helvetii.  an. 
hill-men,  or  high  hill-men.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Helvetii,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  now  Switzerland;  or  to  the  modern  states  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions;  as,  the  Helvetic 
confederacy  ;  Helvetic  states. 

HEL'VIN,  n.     [from  Gr  t)Xioc,  the  sun  ] 

A  mineral,  of  a  yellowish  color,  occurring  in  regu- 
lar tetrahedrons,  with  truncated  angles.   Cleavclanri. 

HELVING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  helve,  as  an  ax. 

HEM  ;  an  exclamation  whose  utterance  is  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  the  emo- 
tion may  suggest.  Smart. 

HEM,  n.     [Sax.  hem  ;  W.  hem  ;  Russ.  karma.] 

1.  The  border  of  a  garment,  doubled  and  sewed 
to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  the  raveling  of  the 
threads. 

2.  Edge  ;  border.    Matt.  ix. 

3.  A  particular  sound  of  the  human  voice,  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  hem. 

HEM,  v.  t.    To  form  a  hem  or  border  ;  to  fold  and  sew 
down  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it. 
2.  To  border ;  to  edge. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe.  Spenser. 

To  hem  in;  to  inclose  and  confine;  to  surround  ; 
to  environ.     The  troops  were  hemmed  in  by  the  ene- 
my.    Sometimes,  perhaps,  to  hem  about  or  round  may 
be  used  in  a  like  sense. 
HEM,  v.  i.     [D.  hemmen.] 

To  make  the  sound  expressed  by  the  word  hem. 

HEM'A-GHaTE,  n      [Gr.  alpa,  blood,  and    axarm, 

agate.] 

A  species  of  agate,  of  a  blood  color.  Encyc. 

HEM-A-DYN-A-MOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  ai/ta,  blood, 

and  dynamometer,  which  see.] 

A  contrivance  for  ascertaining  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries. 
HEM-E-STAT'1€-AL,    a.       [Gr.    alp.a,    blood,    and 
arariKoc.] 
Relating  to  the  weight  of  the  blood. 
HEM'A-TIN,  n.     [Gr.  alp.i,  blood.] 

The  coloring  principle  of  logwood,  of  a  red  color 
and  bitterish  taste.  Chevrenl. 

HEM'A-TITE,  n.     [Gr.  uifionrr/f,  from  a\pa,  blood.] 
Red  hematite  is  a  variety  of  the   specular  ore  of 
iron.     Brown  hematite,  the   hydrated   oxyd   of  iron. 
The  name  hematite  is  now  mostly  restricted  to  the 
latter  ore.    The  word  alludes  to  the  red  or  brownish- 
red  color  of  the  mineral  when  rubbed  or  powdered. 
Both  of  these  ores  are  used  extensively  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  Dana. 
HEM-A-TIT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  hematite,  or  resem- 
bling it ;  composed  of  or  containing  hematite. 
HEM'A-TO-CELE,  n.    [Gr.  a\pa,  blood,  and  unfoi,  a 
tumor.] 

A  tumor  filled  with  blood. 
HEM-A  To'SIN,  ?t.     One  of  the  proximate  principles 

of  the  blood,  containing  its  red  coloring-matter. 
HEMA-To'SIS,  n.     A  morbid  quantity  of  blood. 
HEM-E-RO-BAP'TIST,    n.      [Gr.    hp?pa,    day,    and 
jiaiTroi,  to  wash.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  who  bathed  every 
day.  Fulke. 

HEM'I,  in  composition,  from  the  Gr.  liuitros,  signifies 

half,  like  drmi  and  semi. 
HEM'I-€Ra-NY,  n.    [Gr.  i)pio-vs,  half,  and  upai'ioii, 
the  skull.] 
A  pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of  the  head. 
HEM'I-C-y-eLE,  (-sl-kl,)  n.     [Gr.  fipi>FOk)os.] 

A  half  circle  ;  more  generally  called  a  semicircle. 
HEM-I-DI'TONE,  n.    In  Greek  music,  the  lesser  third. 

[See  Demi-Ditone.]  Busby. 

HEM-I-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  i\piov,  half,  and  Upa, 
face.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  half 
of  the  similar  edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced. 

Dana. 
HEM'I-NA,  n.     [L.]     In  Roman  antiquity,  a  measure 
containing  halt  a  sextary,  and  according  to  Arbuth- 
not,  about  half  a  pint  English  wine-measure.  Encyc. 
2.  In  medicine,  a    measure    equal    to    about    ten 
ounces.  Quincy. 

HEM-I-PLe'GI-A.  )  n.    [Gr.  huia-vc,  half,  and  nh>»n, 
HEM'I-PLE-GY,     j        a   stroke,    from    irXnaau,    to 
strike.] 
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IT  E  N 

A  palsy  that  affects  one  half  of  the  body  ;  a  par- 
alytic affection  on  one  side  of  the  human  frame. 

Encyc. 
HE M-I-PR1S-MAT'I€,  a.    Half  prismatic. 
HE-MIP'TJSR,  n.  \        [Gr.    fipievs,    half,    and 

HE-MIP'TER-A,  n.  pi.)    wrepov,  a  wing.] 

Terms  applied  to  insects  with  the  upper  wings,  or 
wing-covers,  usually  half  coriaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous, and  incumbent  on  each  other;  as  the 
Cimex. 
HE  MIP'TER-AL,     j  a.      Having  the    upper  wings 
HE  iOP'TER-OUS, )       half  coriaceous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous. 
HEW'I-SPHERE,  n.    [Gr.  fip«>4>aipwv.] 

1.  A  half  sphere;  one  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe, 
when  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  center. 
Particularly,  one  half  the  mundane  sphere.  The 
At] 'later  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts. 
That  on  the  north  is  called  the  northern  hemisphere  j 
the  other,  the  southern.  So  the  horizon  divides  the 
sphere  into  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemi- 
sphere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection  of  half  the 
terrestrial  or  celestial  sphere,  and  is  then  often  called 
planisphere. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe. 
HEM-I-SPHER'ie,  \  a.  Containing  half  a  sphere 
HEM-I-SPHER'I€-'AL,  j       or  globe  ;  as,  a  hemispheric 

figure  or  form  ;  a  hemispherical  body. 
HKM-1-SPHER'ULE,  n.    A  half  spherule. 
HEM'IS-TieH,  (hein'e-stik,)  n.     [Gr.  fipwrixtov.] 
Half  a  poetic  verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed. 

Dryderu     Encyc. 
HE-MIS'Tt€H-AL,  (he-mis'tik-al,)  a.     Pertaining  to 

a  hemistich  ;  denoting  a  division  of  the  verse. 
HEM'I-TONE,  n.     [Gr.  ifairoi'iw.]  [Warton. 

A  half  tone  in  music  ;  now  called  a  Semitone. 
HEM'l-TRoPE,  a.     [Gr.    I'juicruc,   half,  and   rpottq,  a 
turning.] 

Half  turned  ;  a  hemitrope  crystal  is  one  in  which 
one  segment  is  turned  through  half  the  circumference 
of  a  circle.  The  word  is  used  also  as  a  noun.  Hai'ty, 
KEM'LOCK,  n.  [Sax.  hemlcac;  the  latter  syllable  is 
the  same  as  leek.  Q,u.  is  it  not  a  border-plant,  a  plant 
growing  in  hedges?] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Conium,  whose  leaves  and 
root  are  poisonous.     [See,  also,  Water-Hemlock.] 

2.  A  North  American  tree,  of  the  genus  Abies  or 
Fir,  an  evergreen. 

3.  A  poison,  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  poi- 
sonous plant.     [See  Cicuta.] 

Popular  liberty  might  then  have  escaped  the  indelible  reproach 
of  decreeing  to  the  same  citizens  the  hemlock  on  one  day, 
ami  statues  on  the  next.  Federalist,  Marlison. 

HEM'MBD,  pp.  or  a.  Bordered;  edged;  folded  and 
sewed  down  at  the  edge. 

HEM'MEL,  n.    [Dan.  hemmelig,  close.] 
A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle.     [Local.] 

HEM'MING,  ppr.  Bordering;  folding  and  sewing 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  cloth. 

HE-MOP'TV-SIS, 'j   n.     [Gr.  alua,  blood,  and  wrvatc, 

HE-MOP'TO-E,      (       a  spitting.] 
A  spitting  of  blood. 

HEM'OR-RHAGE,  n.  [Gr.  aiuoppayta;  aipa,  blood, 
and  pn;  inoj,  to  burst.] 

Any  discharge  of  blood  from  vessels  destined  to 
contain  it.  The  ancients  confined  the  word  to  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  nose  ;  but  in  modern 
use,  it  is  applied  to  a  flux  from  the  nose,  lungs,  in- 
testines, &c.  Encyc. 

HEM-OR-RHAGTC,  (-raj'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  flux 
of  blood  ;  consisting  in  hemorrhage. 

HEM-OR-RHOID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hemor- 
rhoids ;  as,  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  Consisting  in  a  flux  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of 
the  anus. 

HEM'OR-RHOins,  n.  [Gr.  aluopp~oic  ;  alua,  blood, 
and  pin. ,  a  flowing.] 

A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  anus  ; 
the  piles  ;  in  Scripture,  emerods 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  tumors  formed  by  a 
morbid  dilatation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  When 
they  do  not  discharge  blood,  they  are  called  blind 
piles;  when  they  occasionally  emit  blood,  bleeding  or 
open  piles.  Cyc.     Parr. 

HEMP,  n.  [Sax.  henep  ;  G.  hanf;  D.  hennep  or  kennip ; 
Sw.  hainpa;  Dan.  hamp ;  Fr.  chancre;  Arm.  canab  ; 
Ir.  canuaib,  cnaib  ;  L.  cannabis;  Gr.  Kavva/3tc;  Sp. 
canamo ;  It.  canupa  ;  Russ.  konopel.  It  is  found  in  the 
Arabic.     See  Class  Nb,  No.  20,  2;;.] 

1.  A  fibrous  plant,  of  the  genus  Cannabis,  whose 
skin  or  bark  is  used  for  cloth  and  cordage.  Hence, 
canvas,  the  coarse,  strong  cloth  used  for  sails. 

2.  The  skin  or  rind  of  the  plant,  prepared  for  spin- 
ning. Large  quantities  of  hemp  are  exported  from 
Russia. 

HEMP-AG'RI-MO-NY,  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Eu- 

patorium. 
HEMP'JSN,  (hemp'n,)  a.  Hade  of  hemp  ;  as,  a  hempen 

cord 
HEMP'  -NET-TLE,  re.    An  annual  plant  of  the  genus 

Galeopsis,  whose  flower  has  a  grotesque  figure. 

Loudon. 
HsEMP'Y,  «.     Like  hemp.     [Unusual.]  Howell. 

HEN,  n.     [Sax.   hen,  hennc;    G.  hemic;    D.  hen;  Sw, 
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Iioitu;  Dan.  hone.  In  Goth,  haua,  Sax.  hau,  lunta,  is 
a  cock  ;  G.  hahn  ;  D.  haan.  In  Sw.  and  Dan.  hane  is 
a  cock,  the  male  of  a  fowl,  and  ham  is  he,  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.] 

The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl ;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  female  of  the  .lomestic  fowl  of 
the  gallinaceous  kind,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  the 
barn-door  fow„. 

HEN'BANE,  n.  [hen  and  bane.]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Hyoscyamus,  of  several  species.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  are  poisonous.  Encyc. 

HEN'BIT,  n.  A  name  common  to  several  plants ; 
also  called  Dead-nettle,  or  Speedwell,  which  see. 

HEN'-COOP,  7i.     A  coop  or  cage  for  fowls. 

HEN'-DRIV'ER,  n.     A  kind  of  hawk.  Walton. 

HEN'-HARM,  In.    A  species  of  buzzard,  Falco 

HEN'-HAll-RI-ER,  j  ganeus  of  Linmeus.  It  de- 
rives its  English  name  from  its  persecutions  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Edin.  Encyc. 

HEN'-HEART-ED,  a.     Cowardly  ;   timid  ;  dastardly. 

HEN'-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls. 

HEN'-PECK-ED,  (-pekt,)  a.     Governed  by  the  wife. 

HEN'-ROOST,  n.  A  place  where  poultry  rest  at 
night.  Jiddison. 

HENS'FEET,  n.     A  plant,  hedge  fumitory.     Johnson. 

HENCE,  (hens,)  adv.  [Sax.  heona ;  Scot,  hyne  ;  G. 
hin.] 

1.  From  this  place. 

Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  — John  xiv. 

I  will  send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles.  —  Acts  xxii. 

2.  From  this  time ;  in  the  future ;  as,  a  week 
hence  ;  a  year  hence. 

3.  From  this  cause  or  reason,  noting  a  consequence, 
inference,  or  deduction  from  something  just  before 
stated. 


Tt  sometimes  denotes  an  inference,  or  consequence, 
resulting  from  something  that  follows. 

Whence  come  wars  and   fightings  among  you  ?    Come  they  not 

hence,  even  from  your  lusts?  —  James  iv. 
4.  From  this  source,  or  original. 

All  oilier  faces  borrowed  hence.  Suckling. 

Hence  signifies  from  this,  and  from,  before  hence,  is 
not  strictly  correct.  But  from  hence  is  so  well  estab- 
lished by  custom,  that  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
correct  the  use  of  the  phrase. 

Hence  is  used  elliptically  and  imperatively,  for  go 
hence;  depart  hence;  away;  begone. 

Hence  with  your  little  ones.  Shale. 

Hence,  as  a  verb,  to  send  off,  as  used  by  Sidney,  is 
improper. 
HENCE-FORTH',  (hens-forth',)  adv.    From  this  time 
forward. 

I  never  from  thy  side  hencefortli  will  stray.  Milton. 

HENCE-FOR'WARD,    (hens-for'ward),   adv.      From 

this  time  forward  ;  henceforth.         Shale.     Dryden. 
HENCH'MAN  I  n.     [Sax.  hinc,  a  servant.] 
HENCH'BOY,  j      A  page  ;  a  servant.     [Obs.] 

Sliak.     Dryden 
HEND,  )  v.  t.     [Sax.  hentan.] 

HENT,  j      To  seize  ;  to  Ia\  hold  on  ;  to  occupy.  [Obs.] 
The  preterit  of  IIend  is  also  Hent.  [Shak. 

HEND,  or  HEND'Y,  a.     Gentle.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 
HEN-DECA-GON,    n.      [Gr.    ivoCKa,    eleven,    and 
ycoviu,  an  angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  as 
many  annles.  Encyc. 

HEN-DE€^A-SYL-LAB'I€,   a.      Pertaining  to  a  line 

of  eleven  syllable.;. 
HEN-DECA-SYL'LA-BLE,    re.       [Gr.     evScKa     and 
cvWaftn.] 
A  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables.  Warton. 

HEN-DI'A-DYS,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ei>  cjia  ovoip,  one 
by  two.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
presented  by  two  words  or  phrases. 
HEN'NA,  7i.  [Arabic]  A  deciduous,  tropical  tree,  or 
shrub,  of  the  genus  Lawsonia.  Also,  a  paste  made 
of  its  pounded  leaves,  and  much  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Asiatics  for  dyeing  their  nails,  &c,  of 
an  orange  hue.  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for 
dyeing  their  beards,  the  orange  color  being  after- 
ward changed  to  a  deep  black,  by  the  application  of 
indigo.  Loudon.     Partington.     P.  Cyc. 

HEP,  7t.     The  fruit  of  the  wild  dog-rose.     [See   Hip.] 
He'PAR,  71.     [L.  hepar,  the  liver ;  Gr.  i'itt.x,j  ] 

A  combination  of  sulphur  with  an  alkali,  or  rather 
with  the  metallic  base  of  an  alkali,  was  formerly 
called  by  chemists  hepar  sutphuris,  liver  of  sulphur, 
from  its  brown-red  color.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  all  combinations  of  alkali,  or  earth,  with 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus.  Nicholson. 

The  hepars  are,  by  modern  chemists,  called  sulyhu- 
rets.  Fourcroy. 

HE-PAT'IC,  )a.       [L.   hcpatir.ua;    Gr    i>.in*.;c, 

HE-PAT'I€-AL,  j      from  firr,.,',  the  liver.] 

Pertaining  to  the   liver  ;    as,  hepatic  gall  ;   hepatic 

pain  ;  hepatic  artery ;  hepatic  flux.   Quincij.  Jlrhuthnat. 

Ilqmtic  air,  or  gas,  is  a  fetid  vapor,  or  elastic  fluid, 

emitted  from  combinations  of  sulphur  with  alkalies, 

earths,  and  metals.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 
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This  species  of  air  is  now  called  sulphuretcd  hy- 
drogen gas.  Eourcroy. 

Hepatic   mercurial  ore,   or   hepatic   cinnabar.      Sec 
Cinnabar. 
HEP'A-TITE,  ?i.     A  gem,  or  mineral,  that  lakes  its 
name  from  the  liver.     Plin.  1.  37,  11. 

Hepatite  is  a  name  given  to  the  fetid  sulphate  of 
baryta.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  globular  masses,  and 
is  either  compact,  or  of  a  foliated  structure.  By 
friction,  or  the  application  of  heat,  it  exhales  a  fet- 
id odor,  like  that  of  sulphurated  hydrogen. 

Cleaveland. 
HEP-A-TI-ZA'TION,  7i.      The  act  of  impregnating 
with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Conversion  into  a  substance  resembling  the  liv- 
er. Dunglison. 
HEP'A-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  with  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas. 
2.  To  fill  with  blood  or  plastic  matter.     Dunglison. 
HEP'A-TIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Impregnated  or  combined 
with  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas;    gorged  with  blnnri 
or  plastic  matter. 

On  the  right  of  the  river  were  two  wells  of  hepadzed  water. 

Barrow. 

HEP-A-TOS'CO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  !,-ap,  the  liver,  and 
oleoma,  to  view.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  divination  by  inspecting  the 
liver  of  animals.  Encyc. 

HEP'PEN,  a.     [Sax.  ha-plic] 

Neat ;  fit ;  comfortable.  Grose. 

HEP'TACHORD,  (-kord,)7i.  [Gr.  irtra,  seven,  and 
Xopd'h  chord.] 

A  system  of  seven  sounds.  In  ancimt  poetry, 
verses  sung  or  played  en  seven  chords  or  different 
notes.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
lyre,  when  it  had  but  seven  strings.  One  of  the  in- 
tervals is  also  called  a  heptachord,  as  containing  the 
same  number  of  degrees  between  the  extremes.  Encyc. 
HEP'TADE,  71.  The  sum  or  number  of  seven. 
HEP'TA-GLOT,  n.  [Gr.  trrra,  seven,  and  yXoirra, 
language.] 

A  book  of  seven  languages. 
HEP'TA-GON,  71.     [Gr.  iirra,  seven,  and   yavia,  an 
angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  consisting  of  seven 
sides  and  as  many  angles. 

In  fortification,  a  place  that  has  seven  bastions  for 
defense.  Encyc. 

HEP-TAG'ON-AL,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 
Heptagonal  numbers  :  in  arithmetic,  a  sort  of  polygonal 
numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the 
corresponding  arithmetical  progression  is  5.  One  of 
the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that  if  they  are 
multiplied  by  40,  and  9  is  added  to  the  product,  the 
sum  will  be  a  square  number.  Brande. 

HEP-TA-GlrN'I-A,  n.     [Gr.  etttu,  seven,  and  ywn,  a 
female.] 
In  botany,  on  order  of  plants  having  seven  styles. 

Liniusus. 
HEP-TA-GYN'I-AN,  j  a.     In    botany,   having    seven 
HEP-TAG'YN-OUS,    ,      stvles. 
HEP-TA-HE'DRON,  n.    A  solid  figure  with  seven 

sides. 
HEP-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,   a.      [Gr.    tirra,   seven, 
and  hexahedral.] 

Presenting  seven  ranges  of  faces  one  above  an- 
other, each  range  containing  six  faces.   C}earclaiul. 
HEP-TAM'E-F.EDE,  71.     [Gr.  ETrra,  seven,  and  peptc, 
part.] 

That  whicli  divides  into  seven  parts.     Ji.  Smith. 
HEP-TAN'DRl  A,   11.     [Gr.  inra,  seven,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  seven  stamens. 

Linncsus. 

h!F:t™ous;  i  -  Havi"s se™ st™- 

HEP-TAN"Grj-LAR,  a.     [Gr.  kitra,  seven,  and  angu- 
lar.] 
Havinc  seven  angles. 

HEPTAPH'YL-LOUS,   a.       [Gr.    iTrra,    seven,  and 
0u,\.w,  a  leaf.] 
Having  seven  leaves. 

HEF-TARCH'ie,  a.  Denoting  a  sevenfold  govern- 
ment. Warton. 

HEP  TARCi'I-IST,  j  n.     A   ruler  of  one  division  of  a 

HEP'TXRfc'U,  )      heptarchy.  Warton. 

HEP'TaR€H-Y,  ji.  [Gr.  tirra,  seven,  and  npxn, 
rule.] 

A  government  by  seven  persons,  or  the  country 
governed  by  seven  persons.  But  the  word  is  usually 
applied  to  England,  win  11  under  the  government  of 
seven  kings,  or  divided  into  seven  kingdoms  ;  as,  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
England,  when  subject  to  seven  independent  princes. 
These  petty  kingdoms  were  those  of  Kent,  the  South 
Saxons,  [Sussex,]  West  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  [Es- 
sex,] the  East  Angles,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 
Hist,  of  England.. 

HEP'TA-TEOCII,  (-tuke,)  n.     [Gr.  iirra,  seven,  and 
7-fcuxos,  book.] 
The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

HEP'-TKEE,  71.  The  wild  dog-tose,  a  species  of  Ro- 
t»a,  the  Rosa  canina. 

HER,  (bur ;)  an  adjective,  01  pronominal   adjective, 
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of  the  third  person.  [Sax.  hire,  sing.,  heoru,  pi.,  the 
possessive  case  of  lie,  hen  ;  but  more  properly,  an  ad- 
jective, like  the  L.  sm?m.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  female  ;  as,  her  face  ;  her  head. 

2.  It  is  used  before  neuter  nouns  in  personifica- 
tion. 

Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  pallis  are 
peace.  —  Prov.  iii. 

Her  is  also  used  as  a  pronoun,  or  substitute  for  a 
female,  in  the  objective  case,  after  a  verb  or  prepo- 
sition. 

She  gave  also  to  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat.  —  Gen. 
iii. 

Hers  is  primarily  the  objective  or  genitive  case,  de- 
noting something  that  belongs  to  a  female.  But  it 
stands  as  a  substitute  in  the  nominative  or  objective 
case. 

And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend.  Dryden. 

Here  hers  stands  for  her  fortune :  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nominative  to  could  mend.  I  will  take 
back  my  own  book,  and  give  you  hers.  Here  hers  is 
the  object  after  give. 
HER'ALD,  n.  [Fr.  hermit,  for  hrrault;  Arm.  herald,  or 
harod  ;  Sp.  heraldo  ;  Pott,  arauto ;  It.  araldo  ;  G.  ke- 
toIiI  ;  W.  herodyr,  embassador  and  herald,  from  he- 
rawd,  a  defiance  or  challenge,  heriam,  to  brandish,  to 
threaten,  from  her,  a  push,  a  motion  of  defiance,  a 
challenge.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  send,  thrust,  or 
drive.] 

1.  An  officer  whose  business  was  to  denounce  or 
proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  bear  messages  from  the  commander 
of  an  army.     Hence, 

2.  A  proclaimer  ;  a  publisher;  as,  the  herald  of  an- 
other's fame. 

3.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  larlc,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 

4.  An  officer  in  Great  Britain,  whose  business  is  to 
marshal,  order,  and  conduct,  royal  cavalcades,  cer- 
emonies at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  installations, 
creations  of  dukes  and  other  nobles,  embassies,  fu- 
neral processions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations 
of  peace,  &c. ;  also,  to  record  and  blazon  the  arms 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to  regulate  abuses 
therein.  Encyc 

5.  Formerly  applied,  bv  the  French,  to  a  minstrel. 
HER'ALD,  v.  t.     To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald.    Shak. 
HER'ALD-ED,  pp.    Introduced,  as  bv  a  herald. 
EER-AL'DIC,   a.     Pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry  ; 

as,  heraldic  delineations.  Warton. 

HER-AL'Die-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  heraldic  manner. 

HER'ALD-ING,  ppr.     introducing,  as  bv  a  herald. 

HER'ALD-RY,  m.  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald.  Her- 
aldry is  the  art,  practice,  or  science,  of  recording  gen- 
ealogies, and  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial.  It 
also  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the  marshaling  of 
cavalcades,  processions,  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

Ev.cyc. 

FIER'ALD-SHIP,  re.     The  office  of  a  herald.  Seldcn. 

HERB,  (erb,)  n.  [L.  Iterbaj  Fr.  hcrbe  ;  It.  erba  ;  Sp. 
ycrba;  Port.  erva.  Qu.  Ir.  forba,  glebe,  that  is,  food, 
pasture,  subsistence  ;  Gr.  0tp/So).] 

1.  A  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft  or  succulent 
stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to  the  root  every  year,  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  which 
have  ligneous,  or  hard,  woody  stems. 

Milne.    Mariijn. 

2.  In  tiie  Linnaan  botany,  that  part  of  a  vegetable 
which  springs  from  the  root  and  is  terminated  by  the 
fructification,  including  the  stem  or  stalk,  the  leaves, 
the  fulcra  or  props,  and  the  hibernacle. 

Milne.    Martyn. 
The  word  Ait*  comprehends  all  the  grasses,  and 
numerous  plants  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

HERB-GHRIST'O  PHER,  n.  An  herb,  Jtcttsa  spicata, 
whose  root  is  used  in  nervous  diseases.  Partington. 

HERB-ROB'ERT,  n.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Gera- 
nium. 

HER-Ba'CEOUS,  (ber-ba'shus,)  a.  [L.  herbaceus.] 
Pertaining  to  herbs  ;  having  the  nature  of  an  herb. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  such  as  perish  annually  down 
to  the  root ;  soft,  succulent  vegetables.  So,  a  herba- 
ceous stem  is  one  which  is  soft,  not  woody.  Herba- 
ceous, applied  to  animals  by  Derham,  is  not  author-, 
ized.     [See  Herbivorous.] 

HERB' AGE,  (erb'aj  or  herb'aj,)  re.     [Fr.,  from  herbe.] 

1.  Herbs  collectively ;  grass;  pasture;  green  food1 
for  beasts. 

The  influence  of  true  religion  is  miiil,  soft,  and  noiseless,  and 
constant  as  the  descent  of  the  evening  dew  on  the  tender 
herbage.  Buckrninster. 

2.  In  law,  the  liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in  the  for- 
est or  grounds  of  another  man.  Encyc. 

HERB'AG-JED,  a.     Covered  with  grass.       Thomson. 

HERB'AI,,  (herb'al,)  n.  A  book  that  contains  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  plants,  or  the  classes,  gen- 
era, species,  and  qualities  of  vegetables.       Bacon. 

2.  A  hortus  siccus,  or  dry  garden  ;  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  preserved.      Encyc. 

HERB'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  herbs. 

IIERB'AL-IST,  n.  A  person  skilled  in  plants;  one 
who  makes  collections  of  plants. 
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HERB'AR,  n.     An  herb.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HERB'AR-IST,  n.     A  herbalist.     [Little  used.] 

Derham.     Boyle. 
HER-Ba'RI-UM,  re. ;  pi.  Herbariums.   A  collection  of 

plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved.    Med.  Repos. 
2.  A  book  or  other  contrivance  for  thus  preserving 
HERB'A-RIZE.     See  Herborize.  [plants. 

HERB'A-RY,  n.     A  garden  of  plants.  Warion. 

HERB'E-LET,  n.     A  small  herb.  Shak. 

HERB'ER,  n.    Formerly,  an  arbor.     [See  Herbary.] 
HERB-ES'CENT,  a.     [L.  herbescens.] 

Growing  into  herbs. 
HERB'ID,  a.     [L.  herbidus.] 

Covered  with  herbs.     [Little  used.] 
HERB-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  herbs. 
HERB'IST,  n.     One  skilled  in  herbs. 
HERB-IV'O-RA,   n.  pi.     In  science,  animals  subsisting 

on  herbs  or  vegetables. 
HEIIB-IV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  herba  and  voro,  to  eat.] 
Eating  herbs  ;   subsisting  on   herbaceous  plants  ; 

feeding  on  vegetables.     The  ox  and  the  horse  are 

herbivorous  animals. 
HERB'LESS, Jerb-)  a.     Destitute  of  herbs.    Warton. 
HERB'O-RIST.     See  Herbalist.  Ray. 

HERB-O-iU-ZA'TION,   (herb-)   n.     [from   herborize.] 

The  act  of  seeking  plants  in  the  field  ;  botanical  re- 
search. 
2.  The  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  substances.  [See 

^arborization.]  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

HERB'O-RIZE,   v.  t.     To  search  for  plants,  or  to  seek 

new  species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 

characters,  and  to  class  thein. 

He  herborized  as  lie  traveled,  and  enriched  the  Flora  Suecica 
with  new  discoveries.  Tooke. 

HERB'O-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  figure ;  to  form  the  figures 
of  plants  in  minerals.     [See  Arborize.]  Fourcroy. 

HERB'0-RIZ-.RD,  pp.  or  a.  Figured  ;  containing  the 
figure  of  a  plant ;  as  a  mineral  body. 

Daubrnton  has  shown  that  herborized  stones  contain  very  fine 
mosses.  Fourcroy. 

HERB'O-RTZ-ING,  ppr.     Searching  for  plants. 

2.  Forming  the  figures  of  plants  in  minerals. 
HER'BOR-OUGH,  (her'bur-ro,)  n.     [Ger.  herberg.] 
Place  of  temporary  residence,  especially  for  troops. 
B.  Jonson. 
HERB'OUS,  a.     [L.  herbosus.] 

Abounding  with  herbs. 
HERB'-WOM-AN,  n.    A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 
HERB'Y,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs.  [Little,  used.] 

Bacon. 
HER-CO'LE-AN,   a.     [from  Hercules.     See  Club  op 
Hercules.] 

1.  Very  great,  difficult,  or  dangerous;  such  as  it 
would  retpiire  the  strength  or  courage  of  Hercules 
to  encounter  or  accomplish;  as,  Herculean  labor  or 
task. 

2.  Having  extraordinary  strength  and  size;  as,  Her- 
culean limbs. 

3.  Of  extraordinary  strength,  force,  or  power. 
HER'CIJ-LES,  it.     A  hero  of  antiquity,  celebrated  for 

his  strength. 

2.  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near 
Lvra.  P.  Cue. 

HER-CYN'i-AN,  a.     [from  Hercynia  ;  G.  lion,  resin.] 
Denoting  an  extensive  forest  in  Germany,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  now  in  Swabia. 

HERD,  re.  [Sax.  herd,  heard  ;  G.  herde;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
hiord:  Basque,  ardi.  Words  of  this  kind  have  for 
their  primary  sense,  collection,  assemblage.  So  in 
Saxon,  here  is  an  army.  It  may  be  from  driving,  W. 
gur,  or  hir.] 

1.  A  collection  or  assemblage  ;  applied  to  beasts 
when  feeding  or  driven  together.  We  say,  a  herd  of 
horses,  oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  bucks,  harts, 
and,  in  Scripture,  a  herd  of  swine.  But  we  say,  a 
flock  of  sheep,  goats,  or  birds  A  number  of  cattle 
going  to  market  is  called  a  drove. 

2.  A  company  of  men  or  people,  in  contempt  or 
detestation  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  rabble  ;  as,  a  vulgar  herd. 

HERD,  n.     [Sax.  hyrd  ;  G.  hirt ;  Sw.  Iicrde ;  Dan.  hyrde, 

or  hure ;  from  the  same  root  as  the  preceding,  that  is, 

the  holder  or  keeper.] 

A  keeper  of  cattle  ;  used  by  Spenser,  and  still  used 

in  Scotland,  but  in  English  now  seldom  or  never  used, 

except  in  composition  ;  as,  a  shepherd,  a  goatherd,  a 

swineherd. 
HERD,  ».  i.     To  unite  or  associate,  as  beasts  ;  to  feed 

or  run  in  collections.     Most  kinds  of  beasts  manifest 

a  disposition  to  herd. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  unite  in  companies  customa- 
rily. 

3.  To  associate  ;  to  become  one  of  a  number  or 
party.  Walsh. 

HERD,  v.  t.    To  form  or  put  into  a  herd.  B.  Jonson. 
HERD'ER,  re.     A  herdsman. 

HER'DER-ITE,  n.     [from  Herder,  who  discovered  it.] 
A  mineral  which  occurs  in  Saxony,  in  crystals  im- 
bedded in  floor.  Brande. 
HEKD'ESS,  re.     A  shepherdess.     [Ohs.]        Chaucer. 
HERD'GROOM,  re.    A  keeper  of  a  herd.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
HERD'ING,  ppr.     Associating  in  companies. 
HERDS'-GRASS,  n.    A  name  given  to  various  grasses 
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which  are  highly  esteemed  for  hay,  particularly  Tim- 
othy, (Phleurn  pratense,)  Fox  Tail,  {Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis,)  and  Red  Top,  (jSgrostis  vulgaris.) 

HERDS'  M AN,  re.  A  keeper  of  herds  ;  one  employed 
in  tending  herds  of  cattle. 

2.  Formerly,  the  owner  of  a  herd.  [Formerly  spelt 
Herdman.]  Sidney. 

HERE,  adv.  [Goth,  her;  Sax.  her;  G.  and  D.  hier;  Sw. 
heir ;  Dan.  her.     It  denotes,  this  place.] 

1.  In  this  place  ;  in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is 
present ;  opposed  to  there.  Behold,  here  am  I.  Lodge 
here  this  night.     Build  here  seven  altars.     Scripture. 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

Thus  shall  you  be  happy  hire,  and  more  happy  hereafter. 

Bacon. 

3.  It  is  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt. 

Then  here's  for  earnest.  Dryden. 

4.  In  drinking  health. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Coicley. 

Itis  neither  here  nor  there  ;  it  is  neither  in  this  place 
nor  in  that ;  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  another. 

Here  and  there  ;  in  one  place  and  another ;  in  a  dis- 
persed manner  or  condition  ;  thinly  ;  or  irregularly. 
HeRE'A-BOUT,      j  [comp.,  here  and  about.)    About 
HERE'A-BOUTS,    (      this  place.  Mdisou. 

HERE-AFT'ER,  [comp.  here  and  after.]     Ill  time  to 
come  ;  in  some  future  time. 
2.  In  a  future  state. 
HERE-AFT'ER,  re.     A  future  state. 

"Pis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  a  hereafter.  Addison. 

HeRE-AT',  [comp.  here  and  at.]     At  this.     He  was 

offended  hereat,  that  is,  at  this  saying,  this  fact,  &c. 
HeRE-BY',  [comp.  Awe  and  by.]     By  this. 

Hereby  we  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things.    Watts. 

HeRE-IN',  [comp.  here  and  ire.]     In  this. 

Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit.  —  John 
xv. 

HeRE-IN'TO,  [comp.  here  and  into.]     Into  this. 

Hooker. 
HERE-OF',  (lieer-ofF,)  [comp.  Aere  and  of.]     Of  this ; 
from  this. 

He/  eof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.  Shak. 

HeRE-ON',  [comp.  here  and  ore.]     On  this.     Brown. 

HeRE-OUT^,  [comp.  here  and  out]     Out  of  this  place. 

Spenser. 

HERE-TO'  )  [comp.  here  anil  unto  or  to.]     To  this. 

HeRE-UN-TO',(  Hooker. 

HeRE-TO-FoRE',  [comp.  here  and  tofore.]  In  times 
before  the  present ;  formerly.  Sidney. 

HeRE-UP-ON',  [comp.  here  and  upon.]     On  this. 

HeRE-WITH',  [comp.  here  and  with,]  With  this. 
Most  of  the  compounds,  of  here  and  a  preposition, 
are  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  or  at  least  are  deemed 
inelegant.  But  hereafter  and  heretofore  are  in  elegant 
use.  Herein  and  hereby  are  frequently  used  in  the 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  discarded.  Indeed,  some  of  these  words 
seem  to  be  almost  indispensable  in  technical  law 
language. 

HE-RED'IT-A-BLE,  a.  [from  the  root  of  he  ir ;  L.  Iub- 
reditas.] 

That  may  he  inherited.  [JVot  much  used.]  [See  In- 
heritable.] Locke. 

HE-RED'IT-A-BLY,  adv.  By  inheritance  ;  by  right  of 
descent. 

The  one-housc-owners  belong  hereditably  to  no  private  persons, 
'looke.  Russ.     Encyc. 

HER-E-DIT'A-MENT,  re.  [L.  hieres,  luaredium.  See 
Heir.] 

Any  species  of  property  that  may  be  inherited  ; 
lands,  tenements,  any  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  that  may  descend  to  an  heir. 

Blackstov.e. 
A  corporeal  hereditament  is  visible  and  tangible  ; 
an  incorporeal  hereditament  is  an  ideal  right,  existing 
in  contemplation  of  law,  issuing  out  of  substantial 
corporeal  property. 
HE-RED'IT-A-RI-LY,  adv.     By  inheritance;  by  de- 
scent from  an  ancestor.  Pope. 
HE-REU'IT-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  hereditaire  ;  It.  ereditario 
See  Heir.] 

1.  That  has  descended  from  an  ancestor.  He  is  in 
possession  of  a  large  hereditary  estate. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir ; 
descendible  to  an  heir  at  law.  The  crown  of  Great 
Britain  is  hereditary. 

3.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  to 
a  child  ;  as,  hereditary  pride  ;  hereditary  braveiy  ;  he- 
reditnrij  disease. 

HER'E-MIT,  n.     A  hermit.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

HER-E-iMIT'ie-AL,  a.  [See  Hermit.  It  should 
rather  be  written  Hermitical.]  Solitary  ;  secluded 
from  society.  Pope. 

HEU'E-SI-aRGH  or  HE-RE'SI-ARCH,  re.     [Gr.  ui>- 
cic,  heresy,  and  apxos,  chief.] 
A  leader  in  heresy ;  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics. 
StilUngJleet. 
HER'E-SI-ARCH-Y,  n.     Chief  heresy. 
HER-E-Sl-OG'RA-PHER,n.  [Gr.atpco-tj  and  ypatpto.] 
One  who  writes  on  heresies. 
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HER-E-SI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     A  treatise  on  heresy. 
IIER'E-SY,  n.     [Gr.   alpevi;,  from  aipco),  to  take,  to 
hold  ;  L.  havcsis ;  Fr.  heresie.] 

1.  A  fundamental  error  in  religion,  or  an  error  of 
opinion  respecting  some  fundamental  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion'. But  in  countries  where  there  is  an  established 
church,  ail  opinion  is  deemed  heresy  when  it  differs 
from  that  of  the  church.  The  Scriptures  being  the 
standard  of  faith,  any  opinion  that  is  repugnant  to 
its  doctrines  is  heresy  ;  but  as  men  differ  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  an  opinion  deemed  heretical  by 
one  body  of  Christians  may  be  deemed  orthodox  by 
another.  In  Scripture  and  primitive  usage,  heresy 
meant  merely  sect,  party,  or  the  doctrines  of  a  sect, 
as  we  now  use  denomination  or  persuasion,  implying 
no  reproach. 

2.  Heresy,  in  law,  is  an  offense  against  Christiani- 
ty, consisting  in  a  denial  of  some  of  its  essential 
doctrines,  publicly  avowed,  and  obstinately  main- 
tained. Blackstone. 

3.  An  untenable  or  unsound  opinion  or  doctrine  in 
politics.  Swift. 

HER'E-Tie,  n.t  [Gr.  atperiKOS ;  It.  cretico  ;  Fr.  hero- 
tique.] 

1.  A  person  under  any  religion,  but  particularly 
the  Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions  repug- 
nant to  the  established  faith,  or  that  which  is  made 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  In  strictness,  among 
Christians,  a  person  who  holds  and  avows  religious 
opinions  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

2.  Any  one  who  maintains  erroneous  opinions. 

Shah. 

IIE-RET'IC-AL,  a.  Containing  heresy  ;  contrary  to 
the  established  faith,  or  to  the  true  faith. 

HE-RET'IC-ALLY,  ado.  In  a  heretical  manner; 
wit.'i  heresy. 

HE-RET'I€-aTE,  v.  t.    To  decide  to  be  heresy. 

IIEll'E-TOG,     In.    [Sax. heretoga,,  here, an  army, and 

HER'E-TOCH,  j  teochc,  a  leader,  from  teogan,  icon, 
to  lead,  Ij.  duco,  dux,  Eng.  to  tug.] 

Among  our  Sazon  ancestors,  the  leader  or  com- 
mander of  an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  county  or  district.  This  oflicer  was  elected  by 
the  people  in  folkmote. 

HEIl't-OT,  n.  [Sax.  hercgeat;  here,  army,  and  geut, 
tribute,  supply,  from  geotan,  to  flow,  to  render.] 

In  English  law,  a  tribute  or  fine  payable  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner,  landholder,  or 
vassal.  Originally,  this  tribute  consisted  of  military 
furniture,  or  of  horses  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
laws  of  Canute,  C.  69.  But  as  defined  by  modern 
writers,  a  hcriot  is  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and 
chattels,  payable  to  tile  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  ,  or  a  render  of  the  best 
beast,  or  other  movables,  to  the  lord,  on  the  death  of 
the  tenant,  tieriots  were  of  two  sorts  ;  hcriot  ser- 
vice, which  was  due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease 
of  lands  ;  and  heriot  custom,  whicli  depended  solely 
on  immemorial  usage.     Wdkins.  Spelman.  Blackstone. 

IIER'l-OT-A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
heriot.  Burn. 

HER'IS-SON,  n.  [Fr.,  a  hedgehog,  from  herisscr,  to 
bristle,  to  stand  out  as  hair.] 

In  fortification,  a  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron 
spikes  pointed  outward,  and  turning  on  a  pivot,  used 
to  block  up  a  passage.  Encyc. 

HER'IT-A-HLE,  a.     [from  the  root  of  heir,  L.  hares.] 

1.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  descent. 

By  the  eantm  law  this 

2.  That  may  be  inherited.     [This  is  the  true  sense.] 

3.  Annexed  to  estates  of  inheritance.  In  Scots  law, 
heritable  rights  are  all  rights  that  affect  lands  or  other 
irnmovables.  Encyc.    Blackstone. 

HER'IT-AGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  heir.] 

1.  Inheritance  ;  an  estate  that  passes  from  an  an- 
cestor to  an  heir  by  descent  or  course  of  law  ;  that 
which  is  inherited.  In  Scots  law,  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies immovable  estate,  in  distinction  from  movable. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  saints  or  people  of  God  are 
called  his  heritage,  as  being  claimed  by  him,  and  the 
objects  of  his  special  care.     J  Pet.  v. 

HER'IT-OR,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  proprietor  or  landhold- 
er in  a  parish.  Jamieson. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DE'I-TY,  n.    Hermaphrodism. 

B.  Jonsoil. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DISM,        )   n.     [Infra.]     The  union 

HER-MAPH'RO-DIT-ISM, )  of  the  two  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

HER-MAPH'RO-DITE,(-maf'ro-dIte,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  ippa^podiToc ;  'Eppns,  Mercury,  and  Atppodtrn, 
Venus.] 

.1.  An  animal  or  human  being  having  the  parts  of 
generation  both  of  male  and  female.  Encyc. 

2.  In  botany,  a  flower  that  contains  both  the  sta- 
men and'  the  pistd,  or  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
generation,  within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same 
receptacle.  Martyn.     Encyc. 

3.  A  plant  that  has  only  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Martyn. 
HER-MAPH'KO-DITE,  a     Designating  both  sexes  in 
the  same  animal,  flower,  or  plant. 


Among  sailors,  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  is  one  that  is 
square-rigged  forward,  and  schooner-rigged  aft. 

Totten. 

HER-MAPII-RO-DFT'I€,         I  a.     Partaking  of  both 

IIER-MAPH-RO-DIT'IC-AL,  (      sexes.  Brown. 

HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  After  the  man- 
ner of  hermaphrodites. 

HER-ME-NEO'TI€,         la.     [Gr.  IppyvcvTiKoc,  from 

HER-ME-NEu'TIC-AL,  \  ipprp>cvc,  an  interpreter, 
from  'E  >/hk,  Mercury.] 

Interpreting  ;  explaining  ;  infolding  the  significa- 
tion ;  as,  hermeneutic  theology,  the  art  of  expounding 
the  Scriptures.  Bloomficld.     Encyc. 

HER-ME-NEu'TIC-AL-LY.  adv.  According  to  the 
true  art  of  interpreting  words.  M.  Stuart. 

HER-ME-NEO'TICS,  n.  The  science  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  of  finding  the  meaning  <if  an  author's  words 
and  phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

HERTdES,  n.*  [Gr.  "Eoyns,  Mercury.] 

In  archeology,  a  name  given  to  rough,  quadrangu- 
lar stones  or  pillars,  having  a  head  sculptured  on  the 
top,  without  arms  or  body.  Such  stones  were  placed 
by  the  Greeks  in  front  of  buildings,  and  used  by  the 
Romans  as  boundaries  or  landmarks.  As  they  origi- 
nally bore  the  head  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  they  have 
been  called  by  his  name,  even  when  surmounted  by 
the  heads  of  other  deities,  &c.  Smith's  Diet. 

IIER-MET'IG,         I  a.    [Fr.  hermetique  ;  Sp.  hcrmelico  ; 

HER-METTC-AL,  (  from  Gr.  'Epulis,  Mercury,  the 
fabled  inventor  of  chemistry.] 

1.  Designating  chemistry ;  chemical ;  as,  the  her- 
metic art. 

2.  Designating  that  species  of  philosophy  which 
pretends  to  solve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  from  the  three  chemical  principles,  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  mercury  ;  as,  the  hermetic  philosophy. 

3.  Designating  the  system  which  explains  the 
causes  of  diseases  and  the  operations  of  medicine, 
on  the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philosophy,  and 
particularly  on  the  system  of  an  alkali  and  acid  ;  as, 
hermetical  physic  or  medicine.  Encyc. 

4.  Perfectly  close,  so  that  no  air,  gas,  or  spirit,  can 
escape  ;  as,  a  hermetic  seal.  The  hermetic  seal  is 
formed  by  heating  the  neck  of  a  vessel  till  it  is  soft, 
and  then  twisting  it,  till  the  aperture  or  passage  is 
accurately  closed.  Encyc. 

Hermetic  books  ;  books  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
treat  of  astrology.  Bryant. 

Books  which  treat  of  universal  principles,  of  the 
nature  and  orders  of  celestial  beings,  of  medicine, 
and  other  topics.  Enfield. 

HER-MET'16-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the  hermet- 
ic ait ;  chemically  ;  closely  ;  accurately  ;  as,  a  vessel 
hermetically  sealed  or  closed. 

HER'MIT,  n.  [Fr.  hcrmite,  crmite;  Sp.  ermitano  ;  It. 
ercmita;  Gr.  sprjpiTYjc,  from  ep-qpoc,  solitary,  desti- 
tute. Perhaps  from  the  Shemitic  D-in,  to  cut  off  from 
society,  to  expel,  or  to  be  separated.  Class  Km.  See 
Harem.] 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in 
solitude  ;  a  recluse  ;  an  anchoret.  The  word  is  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  person  who  lives  in  solitude,  disen- 
gaged from  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  devo 
tion. 

2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  bound  to  pray  for  another. 

Shah. 
HER'MIT-AGE,   n.     The  habitation  of  a  hermit  ;    a 
house  or  hut  with  its  appendages,  in  a  solitary  place, 
where  a  hermit  dwells.  Milton. 

2.  A  cell  in  a  recluse  place,  but  annexed  to  an  ab- 
bey. Encyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  wine. 

IIER'MIT-A-RY,  n.  A  cell  for  the  hermits  annexed 
to  some  abbey.  Howell. 

HER'MIT-ESS,  n.     A  female  hermit.       Drumnwnd. 

HER-MIT'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or  to  re- 
tired life. 
2.  Suited  to  a  hermit.  Coventry. 

HER-MO-DAC'TYL,  B.  [Gr.  'Epuix,  Mercury,  and 
SaxrvXos,  a  finger;  Mercury's  finger.] 

In  the  materia  medica,  a  root  brought  from  Turkey. 
It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  flattened,  of  a  white  col- 
or, compact,  but  easy  to  be  cut  or  pulverized,  of  a 
viscous,  sweetish  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acri- 
mony. Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Colchi- 
cum  variegatum  ;  others,  the  root  of  the  Iris  tubero- 
sa.  It  was  anciently  in  great  repute  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  that  which  is  now  furnished  has  little  or  no  ca- 
thartic quality.  Encyc. 

HER-MO-Gk'NI-ANS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  of  ancient  here- 
tics, so  called  from  their  leader,  Hermogcnes,  who 
lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He 
held  matter  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that 
souls  are  formed  of  corrupt  matter.  Encyc. 

HERN,  n.     A  heron,  whicli  see. 

HERN'HILL,  n.     A  plant. 

HER'NI-A,  n.  [Gr.  eo ma, from  cpvoc, a  shooting  forth, 
a  branch.] 

In  surgery,  a  protrusion  of  some  organ  of  the  ab- 
domen through  an  interstice  in  its "parietes ;  pro- 
ducing a  soft,  and  slightly  elastic  tumor. 


HER'NI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with 
hernia. 

HERN'SHAW,  n.    A  heronshaw  or  heron.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser. 

HK'RO,  n.  [L.  hcros,  Gr.  Iipoi;,  a  demigod.  It  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  Ir.  carr,  noble,  grand,  a 
champion,  and  with  the  G.  he.rr,  D.  hcer,  lord,  mas 
ter.] 

1.  A  man  of  distinguished  valor,  intrepidity,  or 
enterprise  in  danger  ;  as,  a  hero  in  anus.      Cowley. 

2.  A  great,  illustrious,  or  extraordinary  person  ; 
as,  a  hero  in  learning.     [Little  used.] 

3.  In  a  poem,  or  romance,  the  principal  personage, 
or  the  person  who  has  the  principal  share  in  the 
transactions  related  ;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulys- 
ses in  the  Odyssey,  and  ^Eneas  in  the  yEneid. 

4.  In  pagan  mythology,  a  hero  was  an  illustrious 
person,  mortal  indeed,  but  supposed  by  the  populace 
to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his  death  to  be 
placed  among  the  gods.  Encyc. 

HE-Ro'DI  ANS,  n.  pi.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
which  took  this  name  from  Herod;  but  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  their  peculiar  notions. 

HE-Ro'Ifc',  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hero  or  heroes  ;  as,  he- 
roic valor. 

2.  Becoming  a  hero  ;  bold  ;  daring ;  illustrious ; 
as,  heroic  action  ;  heroic  enterprises. 

3.  Brave;  intrepid;  magnanimous;  enterprising; 
illustrious  for  valor ;  as,  Hector,  the  heroic  son  of 
Priam  ;  a  heroic  race. 

4.  Productive  of  heroes  ;  as,  a  heroic  line  in  pedi- 
gree. 

5.  Reciting  the  achievements  of  heroes;  as,  a  he- 
roic poem. 

6.  Used  in  heroic  poetry  or  hexameter  ;  as,  heroic 
verse  ;  a  heroic  foot. 

Heroic  age  ;  the  age  when  the  heroes,  or  those 
called  the  children  of  the  gods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived. 

HE-Ro'IC-AL,  a.    The  same  as  Heroic.  [Little  used.] 

HE-Ro'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero; 
with  valor  ;  bravely  ;  courageously  ;  intrepidly.  The 
wall  was  heroically  defended. 

HE-RO-I-eOM'ie,  a.  [See  Hero  and  Conifc.]  Con- 
sisting of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous  ;  denoting  the 
high  burlesque  ;  as,  a  heroi-comic  poem. ' 

HER'O-INE,  (her'o-in,)  n.     [Fr.  heroine,  from  hero.] 
A  female  hero  ;  a  woman  of  a  brave  spirit.   [Heko- 
ess  is  not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

HER'O-ISM,  ».f  LFr-  heroisme.] 

The  qualities  of  a  hero  ;  bravery  ;  courage  ;  intre- 
pidity ;  particularly  in  war.  Broome. 

IIER'ON,  ».*  [Fr.]  A  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Ar- 
dea,  with  long  legs,  wings,  and  neck,  a  great  de- 
vourer  of  fish. 

HER'ON-RY,  ii.    A  place  wlKre  herons  breed. 

Derham. 

HER'ON-SHAW,  n.     A  hercn.  Pennant. 

HE-RO-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  treats  of  heroes. 

HE'RO-SHIP,  n.     The  character  of  a  hero.    Cawpcr. 

HER'PeS,  n.     [Gr.  ijmns,  from  (oiroi,  to  creep.] 

Tetters  ;  an  eruption  of  the  skin  ;  erysipelas  ; 
ringworm,  &c.  This  disease  takes  various  names, 
according  to  its  form  or  the  part  affected. 

Core.     Encyc. 
A  term  applied  to  several  cutaneous  eruptions,  from 
their  tendency  to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  Cyc. 

An  eruption  of  vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters, 
accompanied  with  itching  or  tingling  ;  including  the 
shingles,  ringworm,  &c.  Good. 

HER-PET'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  herpes  or  cutane- 
ous eruptions;  resembling  the  herpes,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature  ;  as,  herpetic  eruptions.  Darwin. 

HE!?  PET-O-LOG'ie,         I  a.      Pertaining   to   herpe- 

IirJR-PET-O-LOG'ie-AL,  \      tology. 

HER-PE-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  A  person  versed  in  her- 
petologv,  or  tile  natural  history  of  reptiles. 

HER-PE-TOL'O  GY,  n.  [Gr.  ip^c-oc,  a  reptile,  A«- 
yoi,  discourse.] 

A  description  of  reptiles  ;  the  natural  history  of 
reptiles,  including  oviparous  quadrupeds, as  the  croc- 
odile, frog,  and  tortoise,  and  serpents.  The  history 
of  the  latter  is  called  ophiology. 

HER'RING,  «.  [Sax.  ha-ring  ;  Fr.  harcng ;  Arm. 
harijico  ;  G.  hcring  ;  D.  /taring  j  It.  aringa  ,*  Sp. 
arenque ;  Port,  id.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Clupea.  Herrings,  when  they 
migrate,  move  in  vast  shoals,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
name  is  formed  from  the  Teutonic  here,  /tor,  an 
army  or  multitude.  They  come  from  high  northern 
latitudes  in  the  spring,  and  visit  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  America,  where  they  are  taken  and  salted  in 
great  quantities. 

HER'RLNG-FtSH'ER-Y,  n.  The  fishing  for  her- 
rings, whicli  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness with  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Americans. 

HERRN'HUT-ER,  «.  [Ger.]  One  of  a  sect  estab- 
lished by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf; 
railed  also  Moravians. 

HERS,  (hurz,)  pron.  fern,  possessive;  as,  this  house 
is  hers,  that  is,  this  is  the  house  of  her.  But  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  hers  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  noun  and  adjective,  in  the  nominative 
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case.    Of  the  two  houses,  hers  is  the  best ;  that  is, 

her  house  is  the  best. 
HER'SAL,  n.     Rehearsal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HER'SCHEL,  (her'shel,)  u.     A  planet  discovered  by 

Dr.   Herschel,  in  1781,  first  called  Georgium  Sidus, 

and  now,  Uranus. 
HERSE,  (hers,)  n.     [Fr.  herse,  a  harrow,  a  portcullis, 

probably  from  cross-work  ;  radically  the  same  word 

as  Harrow,  which  see.] 

1.  In  fortification,  a  lattice  or  portcullis  in  the  form 
of  a  harrow-,  set  with  iron  spikes.  It  is  hung  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  moulinet,  and  when  a  gate  is 
broken,  it  is  let  down  to  obstruct  the  passage.  It  is 
called  also  a  sarrasin  or  cataract,  and  when  it  con- 
sists of  straight  stakes  without  cross-pieces,  it  is 
called  argues. 

Herse  is  also  a  harrow,  used  for  a  chevaux-de-frise, 
and  laid  in  the  way  or  in  breaches,  with  the  points 
up,  to  obstruct  or  incommode  the  march  of  an  en- 
emy. Encyc. 

2.  A  carriage  for  bearing  corpses  to  the  grave; 
now  spelt  Hearse.  It  is  a  frame  only,  or  a  box, 
borne  on  wheels. 

3.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a  grave.  [  Ob- 
solete.] Werner. 

4.  A  rehearsal ;  "  the  holy  herse,"  rehearsal  of 
prayers.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

HEKSE,  (hers,)  v.  t.     To  put  on  or  in  a  herse. 

2.  To  carry  to  the  grave.  [Shah.     Chapman. 

HER-SELF',  pron.  [her  and  self.]  This  denotes  a 
female,  the  subject  of  discourse  before  mentioned, 
and  is  either  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  In 
the  nominative,  it  usually  follows  she,  and  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  emphatical  distinction  ; 
as,  she  herself  will  bear  the  blame. 

The   daughter  of  Pharaoh  came   down   to  wash    herself.  — 
Exod.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  command  of  herself;  mistress  of 
her  rational  powers,  judgment,  or  temper.  The  wo- 
man was  deranged,  but  she  is  now  herself  again. 
She  has  come  to  herself. 

3.  In  her  true  character;  as,  the  woman  acts  like 
herself. 

HERSE'LIKE,  (hers'llke,)  a.  Funereal;  suitable  to 
funerals.  Bacon. 

HERS'IL-LON,  n.  [Fr.,  from  herse.]  In  the  military 
art,  a  plank  or  beam,  vi'Hoss  sides  are  set  with  spikes 
or  nails,  to  incommode  and  retard  the  march  of  an 
enemy  ;  a  herse.  Brande. 

HER'Y',  v.  t.     [Sax.  heriun.] 

To  regard  as  holy.     [  Obs. ]  Spenser. 

HES'I-TAN-CY,  n.  [See  Hesitate.]  A  doubting; 
literally,  a  stopping  of  the  mind  ;  a  pausing  to  con- 
sider ;  dubiousness  ;  suspense. 

The  reason  of  ray  hesitancy  about  the  air  is —  Boyle. 

HES'I-TANT,  a.  Hesitating;  pausing;  wanting  vol- 
ubility of  speech. 

HES'I-TANT-LY,  adv.    With  hesitancy  or  doubt. 

HES'I-TATE,  o.  i.  [L.  luesito;  Fr.  hesiter;  from  haisi, 
pret.  of  L.  luxreo,  to  hang.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action  ; 
to  be  doubtful  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination  ; 
to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  ;  as,  he  hesitated 
whether  to  accept  the  offer  or  not.  We  often  hesitate 
what  judgment  to  form. 

It  is  never  transitive,  unless  by  poetic  license. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

2.  To  stammer ;  to  stop  in  speaking. 
HES'1-Ta-TED,  pp.     Stopped;  paused;  doubted. 
HES'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  or  u.   Doubting ;  pausing ;  stam- 
mering. 

HES'1-Ta-TING-LY,  adv.  With  hesitation  or  doubt. 
HES-I-TA'TION,  n.  A  pausing  or  delay  in  forming 
an  opinion  or  commencing  action;  doubt;  suspen- 
sion of  opinion  or  decision,  from  uncertainty  what 
is  proper  to  be  decided.  When  evidence  is  clear,  we 
may  decide  without  hesitation. 

2.  A  stopping  in  speech  ;  intermission  between 
words  ;  stammering.  Swift. 

HES-PE'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  hesperius,  western,  from  hes- 
peras,  vesper,  the  evening  star,  Venus,  Gr.  inn-epos.] 
Western  ;  situated  at  the  west. 
HES-PE'RI-AN,  7t.    An  inhabitant  of  a  western  coun- 
try. J.  Barlow. 
HES'SIAN,  (hesh'an,)  a.    Relating  to  Hesse,  in  Ger- 
many. 
HE.S'SIAN-FL-?,  re.     [So  called  from  the  opinion  that 
it  was  brought  into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops, 
during  the  revolution.] 

A  small,  two-winged  fly  or  midge,  nearly  black, 
very  destructive  to  young  wheat.  It  is  the  Cecido- 
myia  destructor  of  Say.  E.  C.  Herrick. 

HEST,  n.  [Sax.  lucse ;  G.  gehciss,  a  command  ;  licis- 
sen,  to  call,  to  bid  ;  D.  heeten.     See  Heat.] 

Command;  precept;  injunction;  order.       Shah. 
[Now  obsolete,  but  it  is  retained  in  the  compound, 
behest.] 
HES-TERN'AL,  o.    Pertaining  to  yesterday.   Smart. 
HES'Y-GHAST,  n.     [Gr.  i]o>vXoc.] 

A  quiet'st.  Bib.  Repository. 

HET'E-RAR-CHY,  n.    [Gr.  irtpoc,  another,  and  apxi, 
rule  1 
The  government  of  an  alien.  Bp.  Hall. 


HET 

HET  E-RO-CIR'CAL,  a*  [Gr.  ireo,,,,  and  /ccp/t-c.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  fishes  whic%  have  the  upper 
fork  of  the  tail  longer  than  the  lower.         Agassii. 

HET'E-RO-CLlTE,  re.  ("Gr.  IrepoitXiTOv  ;  irepoc,  an- 
other, or  different,  and  kXitoc,  from  xAtfoj,  to  in- 
cline, to  lean.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  word  which  is  irregular  or  anom- 
alous either  in  declension  or  conjugation,  or  which 
deviates  from  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in  words 
of  a  like  kind.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  nouns 
irregular  in  declension. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forms.  Johnson. 

HET'E-RO-CLITE,  )  a.     Irregular  ;  anomalous  ; 

HET-E-RO-eLIT'I€,  >  deviating  from  ordinary 
HET-E-RO-eLIT'IC-AL,  )  forms  or  rules.  Brown. 
HET-E-ROC'LI-TOUS,  a.  Heteroclitic.  [JVot  in  use.] 
HET'E-RO-DOX,  a.  [Gr.  ircpoi,  another,  different, 
and  <)')jf<i,  opinion.] 

1.  In  theology,  heretical ;  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
doctrines  of  the  true  church  ;  or,  more  precisely,  con- 
trary to  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  as,  a 
heterodox  opinion  ;  opposed  to  Orthodox. 

2.  Repugnant  to  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  es- 
tablished church. 

3.  Holding  opinions  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures;  as,  a  heterodox  divine;  or  holding 
opinions  contrary  to  those  of  an  established  church. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-LY,  adv.     In  a  heterodox  manner. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  heterodox. 

HET'E-RO-DOX-Y,  re.  Heresy  ;  an  opinion  or  doc- 
trine contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
contrary  to  those  of  an  established  church. 

HET-E-ROG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  irtpoc,  different,  and 
yap n,  marriage.] 

In  botany,  having  different  essential  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. 

HET'E-RO-GENE,  a.     [Obs.]     [See  the  next  word.] 

HET-E-RO-GE'NE-AL,     j  a.     [Gr.  tripos,  other,  and 

HET-E-RO-GE'NE-OUS,  j      >ct/oc,  kind.] 

Of  a  different  kind  or  nature  ;  unlike  or  dissimilar 
in  kind  ;  opposed  to  Homogeneous. 

The  light  whose  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible,  I  call  simple, 
hom'ogeneal,  and  similar  ;  and  that  whose  rays  are  6ome 
more  refrangible  than  others,  i  call  compound,  hclerogeneal, 
and  dissimilar.  Newton. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  are  such  as  are  of  different 
genders  in  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  as,  hie 
locus,  of  the  masculine  gender  in  the  singular,  and 
hi  loci  and  htec  loca,  both  masculine  and  neuter  in  the 
plural.  Hoc  cerium,  neuter  in  the  singular ;  hi  cadi, 
masculine  in  the  plural. 

Heterogeneous  quantities,  in  mathematics,  are  such 
as  are  incapable  of  being  compared  together  in  re- 
spect to  magnitude.  Brande. 

Heterogeneous  surds,  are  such  as  have  different 
radical  signs.  Barlow. 

HET-E-RO-GE-NE'I-TY,  re.      Opposition   of  nature ; 

contrariety  or  dissimilitude  of  qualities.    [Ill  formed.] 

2.  Dissimilar  part ;  something  of  a  different  kind. 

Boyle. 

HET-E-RO-Ge'NE-OUS-NESS,  re.  Difference  of  na- 
ture and  quality ;  dissimilitude  or  contrariety  in 
kind,  nature,  or  qualities. 

H  ET-E-RO-PATH'  IC,  a.     The  same  as  Allopathic. 

HET-E-ROPH'YL-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ircpos,  diverse, 
and  (/nvAAuv,  leaf.] 

Having  leaves  different  from  the  regular  form.  A 
heterophyllous  violet  is  one  which  has  leaves  not 
analogous  to  the  leaves  of  other  violets. 

HET'E-'RO-POD,  re.  One  of  an  order  of  molluscous 
animals,  whose  foot  is  compressed  into  a  vertical, 
muscular  lamina,  serving  for  a  fin. 

HET-E-ROP'TIOS,  re.     [See  Optics.]     False  optics. 

Spectator. 

HET-E-ROS'CIAN,  re.  [Gr.  irepoc,  other,  and  crsta, 
shadow.] 

Those  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  called  heteros- 
cians,  whose  shadows  fall  one  way  only.  Such  a>e 
those  who  live  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  cir- 
cles. The  shadows  of  those  who  live  north  of  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  fall  northward  ;  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  fall  south- 
ward ;  whereas  the  shadows  of  those  who  dwell  be- 
tween the  tropics  fall  sometimes  to  the  north  and 
sometimes  to  the  south. 

HET-E-ROS'CIAN,  a.  Having  the  shadow  fall  one 
way  only.  Gregory. 

HET'E-RO-SITE,  re.  A  mineral,  of  a  greenish-gray 
or  bluish  color,  becoming  violet  on  exposure,  and 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  oxyds  of  iron 
and  manganese.  Dana. 

HET-E-ROT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  Irepoc,  another,  and 
repvoi,  to  cleave.] 

Having  a  different  cleavage  ;  applied  to  a  species 
of  the  feldspar  family,  because  the  cleavage  differs 
from  that  of  common  feldspar.  Dana. 

HET  E-ROT'RO-PAL,     (         r„     ,  .  , 

HET-E-ROT'RO-POUS,  (  "■  [Gr-  £™'O0S  and  TPc™-\ 
In  botany,  when  the  micropyle  is  at  neither  end  of 
the  seed,  the  embryo  will  be  neither  erect  nor  in- 
verted, but  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  oblique  direction 
with  respect  to  the  seed,  ana  is  then  said  to  be  hete- 
rotropous,  or  heterotropal.  Lindley. 


HEX 

HET'MAN,  re.     A  Cossack  commander-in-chief. 

HEu'LAND-ITE,  n.  [from  M.  Hculand.]  A  mineral 
of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  in  amygdaloid,  in 
pearly,  foliated  masses,  and  also  crystallized  in 
rhomboidal  prisms,  with  the  basal  plane  pearly.  It 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  about  15 
per  cent,  of  water.  Dana. 

HEW,  (hQ,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Hewed  ;  pp.  Hewed  or 
Hewn.  [Sax.  heawian  ;  G.  hauen;  D.  houwen;  Sw. 
hugga ;  Dan.  hugger.  In  Sw.,  hugg  is  a  cut,  a 
slash  ;  Dan.  hug,  a  beating,  a  striking;  so  that  the 
primary  sense  is  to  strike,  to  drive  with  the  hand. 
See  Hoe.] 

1.  To  cut  with  an  ax,  or  other  like  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  even  surface  or  side  ;  as, 
to  hew  timber. 

2.  Tp  chop ;  to  cut ;  to  hack  ;  as,  to  hew  in  pieces. 

3.  To  cut  with  a  chisel ;  to  make  smooth  ;  as,  to 
hero  stone. 

4.  To  form  or  shape  with  an  edged  instrument ; 
with  out ;  as,  to  hew  out  a  sepulcher.    Is.  xxii. 

5.  To  form  laboriously. 


I  now  pass  my  days,  not  studic 
works  than  hewing  out  nev 


r  idle,  rather  polishing  old 
[Unusual.)        Pope. 

To  hew  down  ;  to  cut  down  ;  to  fell  by  cutting. 
To  hew  off;  to  cut  off;  to  separate  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 
HEW,  re.    Destruction  by  cutting  down.        Spenser. 

2.  Color.     [See  Hue.] 
HEWED,  pp.  or  a.    Cut  and  made  smooth  or  even  ; 
chopped  ;  hacked  ;  shaped  by  cutting  or  by  a  chisel. 
HEWER,  n.     One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 
HEWING,  ppr.     Cutting  and  making  smooth  or  even; 

chopping  ;  hacking  ;  forming  by  the  chisel. 
HEWN,  (hune,)  pp.  or  a.     The  same  as  Hewed. 
HEX'A-CHORD,  re.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  Xopmh  a  chord.] 
In  ancient  music,  an  imperfect  chord  called  a  sixth. 
Also,  an  instrument  of  six  chords  or  strings,  and  a 
scale  or  system  of  six  sounds.  Rousseau. 

HEX-A-DAC'TYL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  if  and  SuktvXoc.] 

Having  six  fingers  or  loes. 
HEX'ADE,  re.     [Gr.  if,  six.] 

A  series  of  six  numbers.  Med.  Repos. 

HEX'A-GON,  re.*  [Gr.  tf,  six,  and  ytovia,  an  angle.] 
In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  six  sides  and  six 
angles.     If  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  a  reg- 
ular hexagon.     The  cells   of  honey-comb  are  hexa- 
gons, and  it  is  remarkable  that   bees   instinctively 
form  their  cells  of  this  figure,  which   fills  any  given 
space  without  any  interstice  or  loss  of  room. 
HEX-AG'ON-AL,  a.     Having  six  sides  and  six  angles. 
HEX-AG'ON-Y,  for  Hexacon,  is  not  used. 
HEX-A-GYN'I-A,  re.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  ;  vvn,  a  female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  six  styles. 

Linnaus. 

hIx-ag'yn'ous;  i a-   In  botamJ'  havine six  sty'es- 

HEX-A-He'DRAL,'<z.    Ofthe  figure  of  a  hexahedron; 

having  six  equal  sides. 
HEX-A-HE'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  iipa,  a  base 

or  seat.] 

A  regular,  solid  body  of  six  sides  ;  a  cube. 
HEX-A-He'ME-RON,  re.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  <.pepu,  day.] 

1.  The  term  of  six  days.  Good. 

2.  The  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation, 
as  contained  in  "the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Many 
of  the  learned  fathers  wrote  commentaries  on  this 
history,  giving  their  views  of  the  created  universe. 

Murdock. 
HEX-AM'E-TER,  ;i,     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  pcrpov,  meas- 
ure.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  the  first  four 
of  which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees  the  fifth 
must  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a 
spondee.  In  this  species  of  verse  are  composed  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  and  the  /Eneid  of  Virgil. 

Dies,  so  |  lofix  |  os  oca  \  los  a  \  versa  ten  |  ebat.  Virgil. 

HEX-AM'E-TER,  a.    Having  six  metrical  feet. 
HEX-A  MET'RIC,  )  a.     Consisting  of  six  metrical 

HEX-A-MET'RIO-AL,  \      feet.  Warton. 

HEX-AN'DRI-A,  re.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  avnp,  male.] 
In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens. 

Linnaus. 
HEX-AN'DRI-AN,  (         Havin„  six  stamens. 
HEX-AN'DROUS,  )  a'     HavlnS  SIX  stamens. 
HEX-AN"GU-LAR,  a.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  angular.] 

Having  six  angles  or  corners. 
HEX-A-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  n-eraXov, 
a  leaf,  a  petal.] 

Having  six  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
HEX-APH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  am?  <pv\\ov,  a 
leaf.] 

Having  six  leaves. 
HEX'A-PLA,  re.     [Gr.  if  and  oirX'iw.]     A  collection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  six  languages,  applied  partic- 
ularly to  the  collection  published  by  Origen,  in  the 
third  century.  Encyc.  Jim. 

HEX'A-PLAR,  a.    [Gr.  if,  six,  and  StxXoio,  to  unfold.] 

Sextuple;  containing  six  columns  ;  from  hex-apla. 
HEX'A-POD,  a.     [Gr.  if,  six,  and  novc,  ncSoi,  L.  pes, 
pedis,  the  foot.] 
Having  six  feet. 
HEX'A-POD,  re.     [Gr.  if  and  -novi.] 
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1.  An  insect  having  six  feet. 

2.  A  fathom.     [Nut  in  use.] 
HEX'A-STICH,  (-stik,)  n.    [Gr.  i|,  six,  and  r'X»f.  a 

verse.] 

A  poem  consisting  of  six  verses.   Johnson.   Weever. 
HEX' A  STYLE,  n.    [Gr.  i|,  six,  and  rvXos,  a  col- 
umn.] 
A  building  with  six  columns  in  front.        Encyc. 
HEX-Oe-TA-'HE'DRON,  n.     |Gr.  t{,  six,  «ru,  eight, 
and  ed/ia,  face.] 

A  solid  contained  under  forty-eight  equal,  triangu- 
lar faces.  Dana. 
HEY,  (ha;)  an  exclamation  of  joy  or  mutual  exhorta- 
tion, the  contrary  to  the  L.  hei.  Prior. 
HEY'DAY,  (ha'da,)  czclam.     [Qu.  high-day  ]     An  ex- 
pression of  frolic  and  exultation,  and  sometimes  of 
wonder.  Sliak. 
HEY'DAY,  n.    A  frolic  ;  wildness.                    Shak. 
HEY'DE-GU?,  n.     [Perhaps  from  heyday  and  guiie.] 
A  kind  of  dance ;  a  country  dance  or  round.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser. 
HI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  hio,  to  gape.] 

The  act  of  gaping.     [Not  used.] 
HI-A'TUS,  n.    [L.,  from  hio,  to  open  or  gape,   Gr. 

1.  An  opening;  an  aperture;  a  gap;  a  chasm. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  concurrence  of  two  vowels  in 
two  successive  syllables  or  words,  occasioning  a 
hardness  in  the  pronunciation.  Pope. 

3.  A  defect ;  a  chasm  in  a  manuscript,  where  some 
part  is  lost  or  effaced.  Encyc. 

HI-JiER'NA-CLE,  n.  [L.  Iiibcrnacula,  winter-quar- 
ters.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  winter-quarters  of  a  plant ;  that 
is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud,  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future 
plant  is  inclosed  by  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter.  Barton.     JUartyn. 

2.  The  winter-lodge  of  a  wild  animal. 
HI-BER'NAL,  a.     [L.  Jiibcrnus.] 

Belonging  or  relating  to  winter.  Broion. 

HI'BER-NATE,  v.  i.     [L.  hiberno  ;  It.  vernarc] 

To  winter ;  to  pass  the  season  of  winter  in  close 

quarters  or  in  seclusion,  as  birds  or  beasts.    Darwin. 
HI'HER-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Passing  the  winter  in 

close  quarters. 
HT-lSEil-NA'TION,  n.    The  passing  of  winter  in  a 

close  lodge,  as  beasts  and  fowls  that  retire  in  cold 

weather.  Darwin. 

HI-lSER'Nl-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Hibernia,  now  Ire- 
HT-BER'NI-AN,  n.     A  native  of  Ireland.  [land. 

HI-BER'NI-CISM,       \  n.    An  idiom  or  mode  of  speech 
HI-BER'NI-AN-ISM,  J      peculiar  to  Hie  Irish.    Todd. 
BI-BER'NO-CEL'Tie,  n.     The   native  language  of 

the  Irish  ;  the  Gaelic 
HIC'CIUS  DOe'TIUS.     [Qu.  L.  hie  est  doctus.]      A 

cant  word  for  a  juggler.  Hudibras. 

HICCOUGH,  (hik'up,)  n.    [Dan.  hik  or  hikken;  Sw. 

hicka ;    D.    hik,   hikken ;   Fr.   hoquet ;   W.   ig,   igian ; 

Arm.  hicq.    The  English  is  a  compound  of  hie  and 

cough  i  and  hie  may  be  allied  to  hitch,  to  catch.] 
Convulsive  catch  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  with 

sonorous  inspiration ;  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

Oood. 
HICCOUGH,   (hik'up,)  v.  i.      To  have    convulsive 

catch  of  some  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 
HIC  JA'CET,  [L.]     Here  lies. 
HICK'0-RY,  n.    Several  American  trees  of  the  genus 

Carya  are  so  called.    They  are   sometimes  called 

walnut,  but  not  very   correctly.      Its   nut  is   called 

hickory-nut. 
HICK'UP  ;  a  spelling  sometimes  given  to  Hiccough. 
HICK'WALL,  I         r~      ,-,  ,      „■, 
rilCK'WAY,     j  "'     t°-u-  hltchw"u-] 
A  small  species  of  woodpecker. 
HID,  I  pp.  of  HiDE.f   Concealed;  placed  in  se- 

ll 11)' D£N,  (      crecy. 

2.  a    Secret ;  not  seen  or  known. 

3.  Mysterious  ;  difficult  to  be  known. 

HID' AGE,  n.  [from  hide,  a  quantity  of  land.]  An 
extraordinary  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  every  hide  of  land. 

Hl-DJW  GO,  n.  [Sp.]  In  Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the 
lowest  class.  Brande. 

HID'DA'N-LY,  adv.     In  a  hidden  or  secret  manner. 

HIDE,  v.  t.  rfpret.  Hid;  pp.  Hid,  Hidden.  [Sax.  Ay- 
don  ;  W.  cuziaio  ;  Arm.  cuza,  or  cuddyo,  or  kytho  ; 
Corn,  kitha  :  Russ.  kutayu ;  Gr.  xtvdu>.  In  Sw., 
hydda,  Dan.  hytte,  is  a  hut:  and  the  Sw.  hyda,fbrhy- 
da,  Dan.  forhuer,  to  sheathe  a  ship,  seem  to  be  the 
same  word.  Hood,  as  well  as  hut,  may  belong  to  this 
root.     See  Class  Gd,  No.  26,  31,  43,  55.] 

1.  To  conceal  ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from 
sight ;  to  place  in  any  state  or  position  in  which  the 
view  is  intercepted  from  the  object.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun 
hides  the  latter  from  our  sight.  The  people  in  Tur- 
key hide  their  grain  in  the.  earth.  No  human  being 
can  hide  his  crimes  or  his  neglect  of  duty  from  his 
Maker. 

2.  To  conceal  from  knowledge ;  to  keep  secret. 

Depart  to  the  mountains  ;  hide  yourselves  there  three  days.  — 

Josh,  ii. 

Tell  me   now  what  thou  hast  done — hole  it  not  from  mc 

Josh.  vii. 
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3.  In  Scripture,  not  to  confess  or  disclose  ;  or  to  ex- 
cuse and  extenuate. 

1  acknowledge  iny  sin  to  thee,  and  my  iniquity  bare  1  not  hid.  — 
Pe.  xxxu. 

4.  To  protect ;  to  keep  in  safety. 

In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion.  —  Pa. 

To  hide  the  face  from  ;  to  overlook  ;  to  pardon. 

Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins.  —  Ps.  Ii. 
To  hide  the  face;  to  withdraw  spiritual   presence, 
support,  and  consolation. 

Thou  didst  hule  iliy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.  —  Pb.  xxx. 
To  hide  one's  self;  to  put  one's  self  in  a  condition 
to  he  safe ;  to  secure  protection. 

The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hidelli  himself.  —  Prov. 
xxii. 
HIDE,  v.  i.     To  lie  concealed  ;  to  keep  one's  self  out 
of  view  ;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide.  Pope. 

Hide-and-seek ;  a  play  of  children,  in  which  some 
hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them.  Gulliver. 
HIDE,  n.  [According  to  Lye,  Sax.  Diet.,  under  vieal- 
stylling,  this  word  signified  originally  a  station,  cov- 
ered place,  or  piace  of  refuge  for  besiegers  against 
the  attacks  of  the  besieged.     O.U.] 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  the  quantity  of  which,  however,  is  not  well 
ascertained.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  the  quan- 
tity that  could  be  tilled  with  one  plow  ;  others,  as 
much  as  would  maintain  a  family.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  60,  some  80,  and  others  100"  acres. 

Spelman.     Encyc. 
HIDE,  n.     [Sax.  hyd,  hyde  ;  G.  haul ;  D.  hnid ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  hud;  L.  cutis;  Gr.  kto-c,  kwc)mv;  either  a  peel, 
from  stripping,  separating,  or  a  cover.] 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed  ; 
more  generally  applied  to  the  undressed  skins  of  the 
larger  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  &c. 

2.  The  human  skin,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
HlDE'BOUND,  a.     An  animal  is  hidebound,  when  his 

skin  sticks  so  closely  to  his  ribs  and  back  as  not  to 
be  easily  loosened  or  raised.  Far.  Diet. 

Trees  are  said  to  be  hidebound,  when  the  bark  is  so 
close  or  firm  that  it  impedes  the  growth.        Bacon. 

2.  Harsh  ;  untractable.     [Not  used.]      Hudibras. 

3.  Niggardly  ;  penurious.     [JVot  used.]     .ftinsioorth. 
HID'E-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  hideux;  Norm,  hidous,  from  hide, 

fright,  dread.] 

1.  Frightful  to  the  sight ;  dreadful ;  shocking  to  the 
eye  ;  applied  to  deformity :  as,  a  hideous  monster  ;  a 
hideous  spectacle  ;  hideous  looks.       Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  Shocking  to  the  ear ;  exciting  terror  ;  as",  a  hid- 
eous noise.  Woodward. 

3.  Detestable.  Spenser. 
HID'E-OUS-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  to  frighten  :  dread- 
fully ;  shockingly.  Shak. 

HID'E-OUS-NESS,  n.  Frightfulness  to  the  eye ;  dread- 
fulness;  horribleness. 

HID'ER,  n.     [from  hide.]     One  who  hides  or  conceals. 

HID'ING,  ppr.  Concealing  ;  covering  or  withdrawing 
from  view  ;  keeping  close  or  secret. 

HID'ING,  n.     Concealment.     Hub.  iii. 

2.  Withdrawment ;  a  withholding;  as,  the  hidings 
of  God's  face.  Milner. 

3.  A  beating.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

HID'ING-PLACE,  n.    A  place  of  concealment. 

HIE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lagan,  higian,  to  hasten,  to  urge  for- 
ward, to  press,  to  endeavor  ;  also,  hiegan  and  higgan, 
to  be  urgent,  to  strive.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  move  or  run  with  haste  ;  to  go  in 
haste  ;  a  word  chiefly  used  in  poetry. 

The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies.  Dryden. 

2.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  hie  thee  home. 
HIE,  n.     Haste;  diligence.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Hl'E-RAReil,  n.     [Gr.  Upapxis,  q.  i  5  ran/  Upau  ap- 

X'''v,a  ruler  in  sacred  things.] 
One  who  rules  or  has  authority  in  sacred  things. 

Suicer. 
IU'E-RaRCH-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

Milton. 
Hl-E-RARCH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hierarchy. 
Hi'E-RaR€H-I€-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of 

a  hierarchy. 
HI'E-RARCH-ISM,  7t.     Principles  of  a  hierarchy. 
HI'E-RAR€H-Y,  n.     [Gr.  hpapxi".] 

1.  Dominion  or  authority  in  sacred  things.    Suicer. 

2.  The  persons  who  have  the  exclusive  direction 
of  things  sacred  ;  used  especially  of  a  body  of  clergy 
of  different  ranks  or  orders  ;  but  applicable  to  all  who 
claim  to  be  a  holy  order  of  men,  with  an  exclusive 
right  to  minister  in  holy  things.  Murdoch. 

3.  The  celestial  hierarchy,  in  the  writings  of  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  embraced  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the  va- 
rious orders  of  angels  as  his  ministering  spirits. 

Murdoch 
HI-E-RAT'te,    a.      [Gr.   ttportwjy,  sacerdotal,  from 
Upos,  sacred.] 

1.  Consecrated  to  sacred  uses  ;  sacerdotal ;  pertain- 
ing to  priests.  Russell. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  ancient  Egyptian 
writing,  chiefly  used  in  papyri,  considered  as  a  rapid 
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mode  of  writing  hieroglyphics,  and  being  the  sacer- 
dotal character,  as  the  demotic  was  that  of  the  people 

P.  Cyc. 

HI-E-ROCRA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  Upos  and  Kparea.) 

Government  by  ecclesiastics.  Jefferson. 

Hl'E-RO-CL  YPH,        /  «.  [Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and  ;  \v- 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'I€,  \      0a),  to  carve.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sacred  character  ;  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  writing  first  practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priests,  often  called  picture-writing,  which  expressed 
a  series  of  ideas  by  representations  of  visible  objects. 
According  to  Champollion,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics consist  of  three  different  species  of  charai  ters  : 
1.  The  hieroglyphic,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the 
object  is  represented  by  a  picture,  either  entire  or  in 
an  abridged  form.  2.  Symbolical,  in  which  an  idea 
is  expressed  by  some  visible  object  which  represents 
it  ;  as  adoration  by  a  censer  containing  incense.  3. 
Phonetic  characters,  in  which  the  sign  represents  not 
a  visible  object,  but  a  sound.  Brande. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'ie,  (a.     Emblematic ;   express- 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IC-AL,  (  ive  of  some  meaning  by 
characters,  pictures,  or  figures  ;  as,  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting ;  a  hieroglyphic  obelisk, 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Emblematically; 
by  characters  or  pictures  expressive  of  facts  or  moral 
qualities.  The  Mexicans  wrote  history  hieroglyphic- 
ally. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'IST,  n.  One  versed  in  hieroglyph- 
ics. Gliddon. 

Hi'E-RO-GRAM,  n.    [Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and  ypappa, 
letter.] 
A  species  of  sacred  writing. 

Hl-E-RO-GRAM-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Upoc,  sacred,  and 
}  oaii pa,  letter.] 

Denoting  a  kind  of  writing  in  sacred  or  sacerdotal 
characters,  used  only  by  the  priests  in  Egypt. 

Warburton. 

HI-E-RO-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  Literally,  a  sacred 
writer;  an  Egyotian  priest  whose  duty  was  to  deci- 
pher hieroglyphics,  and  preside  over  the  religious  ser- 
vices. Brande. 

Hl-E-RO-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.      Pertaining  to   sacred 

HI-E-RO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  \      writing. 

Hl-E-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.  "  [Gr.  Upos,  holy,  and  ypadiu, 
to  write;  ypuibn,  a  writing.] 
Sacred  writing.     [Little  used.] 

HI-E-RO-LOG'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  hierology. 

Hl-E-RO-LOG'lC-AL,  (  Gliddon. 

HI-E-ROL'O-GIST,  n.     One  versed  in  hierology. 

HI-E-ROL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  Upos  and  Xoyos.] 

Literally,  a  discourse  on  sacred  things  ;  particularly, 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  ancient  writings  and 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  a'  treatise  on  that 

HI'E-RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and  pav- 
reia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  observing  the  various  things  offered 
in  sacrifice.  _  Encyc. 

HI-E-ROM-NE'MON,  n.  [Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and'/iyrf- 
piov,  preserving  memory.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  most  honorable  of  the  two 
classes  of  representatives  which  composed  the  Ara- 
phictyonic  council.  The  word  sometimes  occurs, 
also,  as  applied  to  priests  or  magistrates,  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  states.  Smith's  Diet. 

HI'E-RO-PHANT  or  HI-ER'O-PHANT,  n.  [Gr.  Upo- 
cpavrns  ;  upos,  sacred,  and  4>aivo>,  to  show.] 

A  priest;  one  who  teaches  the  mysteries  and  du- 
ties of  religion.  Hale. 

HI-E-RO-PHANT'IC,  a.  Relating  to  hierophants  ; 
sacred. 

HIG'GLE,  v.  i.  [In  Dan.  hykler  signifies  to  flatter, 
fawn,  disguise,  or  play  the  hypocrite  ;  Sw.  hyckla,  id. 
In  Welsh,  hiciaio  is  to  snap,  to  catch  suddenly,  to 
trick,  as  if  allied  to  hitch.  This  word  may  be  from 
the  same  root  as  L.  cocio.     See  Huckster.] 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  and  offer  them  for 
sale. 

2.  To  chaffer  ;  to  be  tedious  and  nice  in  making  a 
bargain. 

It  argues  an  ignorant  mind,  where  we  have  wronged,  to  higgle 
und  dodge  in  the  amends.  Hale. 

HIG'GLE-DY-PIG'GLE-DY,  adv.      In  confusion;  a 

low  word. 
HIG'GLER,  n.    One  who  carries  about  provisions  fur 
sale. 
2.  One  who  is  tedious  and  nice  in  bargaining. 
HIG'GLING,  n.     The  employment  of  a  higgler;  the 

act  of  being  tedious  and  nice  in  bargaining. 
HIGH,  (hi,)  a.t  [Sax.  hcuh,  hig,  heh,  or  hih;  G.  hoch  ; 
D.  hoog:  Sw.  hSg;  Dan.  hoj  ;  San.  uchchah.     The  W. 
uc,  ucel,  may  be  the  same  word,  with  the  toss  of  the 
first  letter.]" 

1.  Extending  to  a  great  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  elevated ;  lofty  ;  of  great  altitude ;  as, 
a  high  mountain  ;  a  high  tower. 

2.  Rising,  or  having  risen,  or  being,  far  above  the 
earth  ;  elevated  ;  lofty  ;  as,  a  high  flight ;  the  clouds 
are  high  in  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  as,  how  high  is  the 
sun  ?     It  is  tin  hour  high. 

4.  Raised  above  any  object. 

High  o'er  their  heads  a  moldering  rock  Is  placed.         Drvitn. 
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5.  Exalted  in  nature  or  dignity. 

't'Lc  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.  Baxter. 

6.  Elevated  in  rank,  condition,  or  office.  We  speak 
of  high  and  low  ;  of  a  high  office  ;  high  rank  ;  high 
station  ;  a  high  court. 

7.  Possessing  or  governed  by  honorable  pride;  no- 
ble; exalted;  magnanimous;  dignified;   as,  a  man 

8.  Exalted  in  excellence  or  extent,    [of  high  mind. 

Solomon  lived  at  ease,  nor  aimed  beyond 

Higher  design  ihan  to  enjoy  liis  state.  Milton. 

9.  Difficult ;  abstruse. 

They  meet  to  hear,  and  answer  such  high  tilings.  Shak. 

10.  Boastful ;  ostentatious. 

His  forces,  aftpr  all  the  high  discourses,  amounted  really  but  to 
eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

11.  Arrogant;  proud;  lofty;  loud. 


12.  Loud  ;  boisterous  ;  threatening  or  angry.  The 
parties  had  very  high  words. 

13.  Violent ;  severe  ;  oppressive. 

When  then.'  appeareth  on  either  side  a  high  hand,  violent  perse- 
cution, &c.  Bacon. 

14.  Public  ;  powerful ;  triumphant ;  glorious ;  or 
under  divine  protection. 

Tne  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand. — 
Ex.  xiv. 

15.  Noble ;  illustrious ;  honorable ;  as,  a  man  of 
high  birth. 

16.  Expressive  of  pride  and  haughtiness ;  as,  high 

17.  Powerful ;  mighty.  [looks.     Is.  x. 
Strong  is  thy  hand,  high  is  thy  right  hand.  — Ps.  lxxxix. 

18.  Possessed  of  supreme  power,  dominion,  or  ex- 
cellence. 

Thou,  Lord,  art  high  above  all  the  earth.. —  Ps.  xcvii. 

19.  Great ;  important ;  solemn ;  held  in  venera- 
tion. 

For  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day.  — John  xix. 

20.  Violent;  rushing  with  velocity ;  tempestuous; 
as,  a  high  wind. 

21.  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  inflamed;  violent; 
as.  high  passions. 

22.  Full ;  complete.     It  is  high  time  to  retire. 

It  is  high  time  to  awake  from  sleep.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

23.  Raised  ;  accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from, 
great  excitement  of  the  feelings  ;  as,  high  pleasure  of 
body  or  mind. 

24.  Rich  ;  luxurious ;  well-seasoned  ;  as,  high  fare  ; 
high  living  ;  high  sauces.  Milton.     Bacon, 

25.  Strong  ;  vivid  ;  deep ;  as,  a  high  color. 

20.  Dear ;  of  a  great  price,  or  greater  price  than 
usual  ;  as,  to  purchase  at  a  Itigh  rate  ;  goods  are 
high. 

27.  Remote  from  the  eauator  north  or  south;  as,  a 
high  latitude. 

28.  Remote  in  past  time ;  early  in  former  time ;  as, 
high  antiquity. 

20.   Extreme  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  high  heat. 

30.  Loud  ;  as,  a  high  sound.     But  more  generally, 

31.  In  music,  acute ;  sharp:  as,  a  high  note ;  a  high 
voice  ;  opposed  to  low  ox  grave. 

32.  Much  raised  ;  as,  high  relief,  [alto  relievo.] 

33.  Far  advanced  in  art  or  science  ;  as,  high  at- 
tainments. 

34.  Great ;  capital ;  committed  against  the  king, 
sovereign,  or  state;  as,  high  treason,  distinguished 
from  petty  treason,  which  is  committed  against  a 
master  or  oilier  superior. 

35.  Great;  exalted;  as,  a  high  opinion  of  one's 
integrity. 

High  and  dry  ;  applied  to  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
when  aground  above  water  mark.  Totten. 

High  church  and  low  church;  in  Great  Britain,  a 
distinction  introduced  after  the  revolution.  Thehigh 
church  were  supposed  to  favor  the  papists,  or  at  least 
to  support  the  high  claims  to  prerogative  which  were 
maintained  by  the  Stuarts.  The  low  church  enter- 
tained more  moderate  notions,  manifested  great  en- 
mity to  popery,  and  were  inclined  to  circumscribe 
tiie  royal  prerogatives.  This  distinction  is  now  less 
marked,  but  not  wholly  obliterated. 

High  day,  high  noon ;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  meridian. 

High   Dutch,  is  the  German  language,  as  distin- 
guished from  Low  Dutch  or  Belgic,  or  the  cultivated 
German,  as  opposed  to  the  vulgar  dialects. 
HIGH,  adv.    Aloft;  to  a  great  altitude;  as,  towering 

2.  Eminently  ;  greatly.  [high. 

Heaven  and  earth 
Shall  high  extol  thy  praises.  Milton. 

3.  With  deep  thought ;  profoundly. 

He  reasoned  high.  Milton. 

4.  Powerfully.  Milton. 
HIGH,  n.     An  elevated  place  ;  superior  region  ;  as,  on 

high i  from  on  hi nh. 

On  high  i  aloud.     [O&s.l  Spenser. 

2.  Aloft. 
HtGH'-AIM-KD,  a.     Having  grand  or  lofty  designs. 

Grashaia. 
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HIGH'-ARCH-£D,  (-areht,)  a.  Having  elevated 
arches.  Mai/. 

HIGH'-AS-PIR'ING,  a.  Having  elevated  views  ; 
aiming  at  elevated  objects.  Bp.  Hall. 

HIGH'-BLEST,  a.     Supremely  happy.  Milton. 

HIGH'-BLoVVN,  a.  Swelled  much  with  wind  ;  in- 
flated, as  with  pride  or  conceit.  Shak. 

HIGH'-BORN,  a.    Being  of  noble  birth  or  extraction. 

Ruwe. 

HTGH'-BRED,  a.     Bred  in  high  life.  Byron. 

HIGH'-BROW-.ED,  a.     Having  high  brows.    Moore. 

HIGH'-BUILT,  (hl'bilt,)  a.  Of  lofty  structure.  Milton. 
2.  Covered  with  lofty  buildings. 

The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears.  Creech. 

HTGH'-CHURCH,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  in 
the  episcopal  church,  who  attach  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  episcopacy,  so  as  to  question  or  deny  the 
validity  of  rites  and  ordinances,  performed  by  those 
who  have  not  been  episcopally  ordained. 

HlGH'-CHURCH'ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  high- 
church  party. 

HIGH'-OHURCH'MAN,  n.  One  who  holds  high 
church  principles. 

HlGH'-CLIMB'-ING,  (hl'klim-ing,)  a.    Climbing  to  a 
great  bight. 
2.  Difficult  to  be  ascended  Milton. 

HIGH'-eOL-OR-.ED,(hI'ku]-lurd,)a.  Having  a  strong, 
deep,  or  glaring  color.  Flayer. 

2.  Vivid  ;  strong  or  forcible  in  representation  ;  as, 
a  high-colored  description. 

HTGH'-CON'STA-BLE,  n.  A  police  officer  in  some 
cities.  Bouvier. 

HIGH'-eURL-ING,  a.     Rising  high  in  curls. 

M.  Bruce. 

HIGH'-DAY,  a.     Fine  ;  befitting  a  holidav.       Shak. 

HIGH'-DE-SlGN'lNG,  a.     Forming  great'  schemes. 

Dryden. 

HIGH'-EM-BoW'£D,  a.     Having  lofty  arches.' 

Milton. 

HlGH'-EN-GEN'DER-£D,  a.  Engendered  aloft,  or 
in  the  air.  Slink. 

HIGH'-FEO,  a.     Pampered  ;  fed  luxuriously.    Milton. 

HIGH'-FIN'ISH-£D,  (-fin'isht,)  a.  Finished  com- 
pletely. 

HIGK'-FLaM-ING,  a.  Throwing  flame  to  a  great 
hi«ht.  Pope. 

HT(;iI'-FLA-VOR-£D,  a.     Having  a  high  flavor. 

HlGH'-FLl-ER,  n.  One  that  carries  his  opinions  to 
extravagance.  Swift. 

HIGH'-FLoWN,  a.  Elevated  ;  swelled  ;  proud  ;  as 
high-jloicn  hopes.  Denhanl. 

2.  Turgid  ;  swelled  ;  extravagant;  as,  a  high-flown 
hyperbole.  Z.'  Estrange. 

HIGH'-FLUSH-£D,  (hl'flusht,)  a.    Much  elated. 

Young. 

HTGH'-FLV-ING,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims  or  opin- 
ions ;  as,  high-flying,  arbitraiy  kings.  Dryden. 

HIGH'-GAZ-ING,  a.     Looking  upward.  More. 

HiGH'-GO-ING,  a.     Moving  rapidly.        Massinger. 

HTGH'-GRoWN,  a.  Having  the  crop  considerably 
grown. 

HIGH'-HAND-ED,  a.  Overbearing  :  oppressive ;  vio- 
lent. 

HIGH'-HeAP-JJD,  (hi'heept,)  a.    Covered  with  high 

piles  ;  as,  a  high-heaped  table.  Pope. 

2.  Raised  in  high  piles.  Pope. 

HIGH'-HEART-ED,  a.     Full  of    -urace.       Beaum. 

HIGH'-HEEL-ED,  a.     Having  luy.   :,;sls.        Swift. 

HIGH'-HUNG,  a.     Hung  aloft ;  elevated.      Dryden. 

HlGH'-LI V-ED,  a.     Pertaining  to  high  life. 

Goldsmith. 

HIGH'-MASS,  n.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  that,  mass 
which  is  read  before  the  high  altar  on  Sundays, 
feast-days,  and  great  occasions.  Encyc.  Am. 

HIGH'-MET-TLED,  a.  Having  high  spirit;  ardent; 
full  of  fire  ;  as,  a  lugh-mcttled  steed. 

HIGII'-MIND-ED,  a.    Proud  ;  arrogant. 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  —  Rom.  xl. 

2.  Having  honorable  pride ;    magnanimous;    op- 
posed to  mean. 

HlGH'-MINI)  El)  NESS,  n.  State  of  being  high- 
minded. 

HIGH'-PLACE,  n.  In  Scripture,  an  eminence  or 
mound  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Before 
tiie  temple  was  built,  in  Jerusalem,  sacrifices  were 
olfered  to  Jehovah  by  his  worshipers,  on  high 
places;  but  afterward  such  mounds  were  devoted 
to  idolatrous  sacrifices. 

HiGH'-PLAC-£D,  (-phlst,)  a.  Elevated  in  situation 
or  rank.  Sliak. 

HlGlI'-PRESS'i;RE,  a.     See  Steam-Engine. 

HTGH'-PRIeST,  n.     A  chief  priest..  Scripture. 

HIGH'-PRIEST'SHIP,  n.     Office  of  a  high-priest, 

HIGH'-PIUN'-CI-PLSD,  a.  Extravagant  in  notions 
of  oolitics.  Swift. 

HIGH'-PROOF,  a.  Highly  rectified;  very  strongly 
alcoholic;  as,  higli-proof  spirits. 

HIGII'-RAtS-£l>;  a.  Elevated;  raised  aloft.  Dryden. 
2.  Raised  with  great  expectations  or  conceptions. 

Milton. 

HIGH'-RGACH-ING,  a.    Reaching  to  a  great  night. 

2.  Reaching  upward.  Milton. 

3.  Ambitious  ;   aspiring.  Shak. 


HIG 

HlGH'-REAR-£D,  a.  Raised  high  ;  of  lofty  struc- 
ture. Shak. 

HlGH'-RED,  a.  Having  a  strong  red  color;  deeply 
red.  Boyle. 

HTGH'-RE-PENT'ED,  o.     Deeply  repented.     [Ill] 

Sliak. 

HIGH'-RE-SOLV'£D,  a.     Very  resolute. 

Tit.  Jlndron. 

HIGH'-RoAD,  n.  A  highway  ;  a  much  frequented 
road. 

HlGH'-RoPES,  n.  pi.  A  person  is  said  to  be  on  his 
high  ropes  when  he  is  greatly  elevated  or  excited,  es- 
pecially by  passion.  Grose. 

HiGH'-ROOF-£D,  (hi'rooft,)  a.  Having  a  lofty  or 
sharp  roof.  Milton. 

HiGH'-SeA'SON-£D,  a.  Enriched  with  spices  or 
other  seasoning. 

HiGH'-SeAT-ED,  a.  Fixed  on  high;  seated  in  an 
elevated  place.  Milton. 

HIGH'-SIGHT-ED,  a.    Always  looking  upward. 

Shak. 

HIGH'-SoUL-£D,  a.     Having  a  high  spirit.  Eocrelt. 

HlGH'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Pompous;  noisy;  ostenta- 
tious ;  as,  hioh-sounding  words  or  titles. 

HIGH'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a. '  Full  of  spirit  or  natural  fire  ; 
easily  irritated  ;  irascible. 
2.  Full  of  spirit  ;  bold  ;  daring. 

HIGH'-STOM'A€H-£D,  (-stum'akd,)  a.  Having  a 
lofty  spirit ;  proud  ;  obstinate.  Sliak. 

HlGH'-SWELL-£D,  a.     Swelled  to  a  great  hight. 

HlGH'-SWELL-ING,  a.  Swelling  greatiy ;  inflated; 
boastful. 

HIGH'-SWoLN,  a.    Greatly  swelled.  Shak. 

HIGH'-Ta-PER,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Verhascum. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

HIGH'-TAST-ED,  a.  Having  a  strong  relish  ;  piquant. 

Dcnham. 

HIGH'-TIME,  n.  Quite  time  ;  full  time  for  the  occa- 
sion, or  the  time  when  any  thing  is  to  be  done. 

HIGH'-TON-iCD,  a.     High  in  sound. 

HIGH'-TOW-ER-JED,  a.  Having  lofty  towers.  Mfton. 

HlGH'-VIC-ED,  (-vist,)  a.     Enormously  wicked. 

Shak. 

HIGH'-WA'TER,  n.  The  utmost  flow  or  greatest  ele- 
vation of  file  tide  ;  also,  the  time  of  such  elevation. 

HIGH'-WA'TER-MARK,  n.  The  line  made  on  the 
shore  by  the  tide  at  its  utmost  hight.        Mar.  Diet. 

HTGH'-WROUGHT,  (ravvt,)  a.  Wrought  with  ex- 
quisite art  or  skill  ;  accurately  finished.  Pope. 

2.  Inflamed  to  a  high  degree;  as,  high-wrought 
passion. 

HIGH'ER,  a.  comv.     More  high. 

HIGH'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  high. 

HIGH'GaTE  RES'IN.     See  Fossil  Copal. 

HIGII'LAND,  n.  Elevated  land;  a  mountainous  re- 
gion. 

Highlands  of  Scotland  :  mountainous  regions  inhab- 
ited "by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celts,  who 
retain  their  primitive  language. 

Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New 
York'.  These  afford  most  sublime  and  romantic 
scenery,  and  here  is  West  Point,  a  fortified  post 
during  the  revolution,  and  now  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  best  military  schools  of  the  age. 

HIGH'LANI)-ER,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  as,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

HTGH'LAND-ISH,  a.  Denoting  high  or  mountainous 
land.  Drummond. 

HTGH'LY,  (hl'ly,)  adv.    With  elevation  in  place. 

2.  In  a  great  degree.  We  are  highly  favored.  Ex- 
ercise is  highly  requisite  to  health. 

3.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  ambitiously.  Sliak. 

4.  Witii  elevation  of  mind  or  opinion  ;  with  great 
estimation  ;  as,  to  think  highly  of  one's  perform- 
ances. 

HTGH'MCST,  a.     Highest.     [JVe«  iwed.]  Shak. 

HIGH'NESS,  (hl'ness,)  n.  Elevation  above  the  sur- 
face ;  loftiness  ;  altitude  ;  hight. 

2.  Dignity  ;  elevation  in  rank,  character,  or  power. 

3.  Excellence  ;  value.  Howell. 

4.  Violence  ;  as,  the  highness  of  wind. 

5.  Great  amount ;  as,  the  highness  of  price. 

6.  Acuteness  ;  as,  the  highness  of  a  note  or  voice. 

7.  Intenseness,  as  of  heat. 

8.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  princes  or  other  men 
of  rank. 

HIGHT,  (hlte,)  n.  [See  Height.]  Elevation  ;  alti- 
tude ;  loftiness. 

[It  is  very  desirable  that  this  noun  should  be  thus 
regularly  formed  from  the  adjective  high,  as  was  for- 
merly done  by  distinguished  writers. 

Hight,  named,  called,  promised,  commanded,  &c, 
(sometimes  written  Hote,)  is  a  corruption  from  Sax. 
hatan.  It  is  obsolete.    [See  Heat.]    Chaucer.  Spenser 

HIGHT'£N-ER,  n.     One  that  hightens. 

HIGK'WaY,  ra.t  A  public  road;  a  way  open  to  all 
passengers  ;  so  called,  either  because  it  is  a  great  or 
public  road,  or  because  the  earth  was  raised  to  form 
a  dry  path.  Highways  open  a  communication  from 
one  city  or  town  to  another. 
2.  Course  ;  road  ;  train  of  action.  Child. 

HIGH'WAY-MAN,  ii.  One  who  robs  on  the  public 
road,  or  lurks  in  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing. 
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HIL'A-RaTE  is  not  in  use.    See  Exhilarate. 

HI-La'RI-OUS,  a.    Mirthful  -,  merry. 

HT-LAR'I-TY,  71.  [L.  lutaritas;  Gr.  IXapos,  joyful, 
merry.  If  r  is  radical,  tliis  cannot  be  from  l\aa,  to 
be  propitious.] 

A  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  animal  spirits  ; 
mirth  :  merriment ;  gayety.  Hilarity  differs  from 
jtnj;  the  latter,  excited  by  pood  news  or  prosperity, 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind ;  the  former,  by  social 
pleasure,  drinking,  &c,  which  rouse  the  animal 
spirits. 

HIL'A-RY-TERM,  n.  The  term  of  courts,  &c, 
which  begins  about  the  time  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Hilary,  or  near  the  middle  of  January.      England. 

HILD,  [G.  and  D.  held,  Dan.  hrftit,  a  hero,]  is  retained 
in  names  ;  as,  Hildebert,  a  bright  hero  ;  Mathild,  Ma- 
tilda, a  heroic  lady. 

HILD'ING,  n.  [Qu.  Sax.  hyldan,  to  decline,  or  hyldt- 
leas,  destitute  of  affection.] 

A  mean,  sorry,  paltry  man  or  woman.     [Obs.] 

HILE.     See  H.lum.  [Slink. 

HILL,  n.  [Sax.  kill  or  hyl ;  L.  collis ;  perhaps  Gr. 
KtiXn-  It  cannot  be  the  G.  hiigcl,  D.  heuvel,  unless 
contracted.] 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  land,  or  a  mass  of  earth 
rising  above  the  common  level  of  the  surrounding 
land  ;  an  eminence.  A  hill  is  less  than  a  mountain, 
but  of  no  definite  magnitude,  and  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  mountain.  Jerusalem  is  seated  on  two 
hills.    Rome  stood  on  seven  Iritis. 

2.  A  cluster  of  plants,  and  the  earth  raised  about 
them  ;  as,  a  hill  of  maize  or  potatoes.    United  States. 

HILL,  v.  t.    To  raise  earth  about  plants,  to  raise  a 
little  mass  of  earth.     Farmers  in  New  England  hill 
their  maize  in  July.    Hilling  is  generally  the  third 
hoeing. 
2.  To  cover.     [Ofts.]     [Sax.  helan  ;  L.  celo.] 

HILL'£D,  ;ip.  or  a.    Raised  into  hills  ;  having  hills. 

HILL'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  hilly.    Rich.DicL 

HILL'ING,  ppr.     Raising  into  hills. 

HILL'ING,  n.     A  covering.     [Obs.] 

2.  The  act  of  raising  the  earth  around  plants. 

HILL'OOK,  re.     A  small  hill.  Milton.     Drydcn. 

HILL'-SIDE,  7t.    The  side  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

HILL'-TOP,  71.     The  top  of  a  hill.  [J.  Barlow. 

HILL'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  hills  ;  as,  a  hilly 
country. 

HILT,  n.     [Sax.  hilt,  the  hold,  from  healdan,  to  hold.] 
The  handle  of  any  thing  ;  but  chiefly  applied  to 
the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HILT'ED,  a.     Having  a  hilt. 

Hl'LUM,  7i.     [L. ;  VV.  Iiil,  a  particle,  issue.] 

The  eye  of  a  bean  or  other  seed  ;  the  mark  or  scar 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which  the  seed  adheres  to 
the  placenta.  Martyn. 

HIM.  pron.  The  objective  case  of  he,  L.  eum,  an- 
ciently em  or  im. 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive.  —  Rom.  xiv. 
Him  and  his  were  formerly  used  for  nouns  of  the 
neuter  gender,  but  the  practice  is  obsolete. 

HIM-SELF',  pron.  [him  and  self.]  In  the  nomina- 
tive or  objective  case. 

1.  He  ;  but  himself  is  more  emphatical,  or  more 
expressive  of  distinct  personality  than  he. 

With  shame  remembers,  while  himself  was  one 

Of  the  same  herd,  himself  tlie  same  had  done.  Denham. 

2.  When  himself  is  added  to  he,  or  to  a  noun,  it 
expresses  discrimination  of  person  with  particular 
emphasis. 

But  he  himself  returned  from  the  quarries.  —  Judges  iii. 
But  God  himself  is  with  us  for  our  captain.  — 13  Chron.  xiii. 

3.  When  used  as  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  it  is  not 
usually  emphatical. 

David  hid  himself 'in  the  field.  —  1  Sam.  xx. 

4.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  neuter 
nouns  ;  as,  high  as  heaven  himself.  [  This  use  is  now 
improper.] 

5  It  is  sometimes  separated  from  he  ;  as  he  could 
not  go  himself,  for  he  himself  could  not  go. 

G.  Himself  is  used  to  express  the  proper  character 
or  natunil  temper  and  disposition  of  a  person,  after 
or  in  opposition  to  wandering  of  mind,  irregularity, 
or  devious  conduct,  from  derangement,  passion,  or 
extraneous  influence.  We  say,  a  man  has  come  to 
himself,  alter  delirious  or  extravagant  behavior.  Let 
the  man  alone  ;  let  him  act  himself. 

By  himself;  alone;  unaccompanied;  sequestered. 
He  sits  or  studies  by  himself. 

Ahab  went  one  way  by  himself,  and  Obodiah  went  another  way 
by  himself.  —  1  Kings  xviii. 

HIN,  7i.    [Heb.  |n.] 

A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids,  said  by  Josephus  to 
be  double  the  Greek  %ooc,  and  therefore  about  six 
quarts  English  measure.  Oescnius. 

HIND,  7t.     [Sax.  hindc;   G.  and  D.  hindc ;    Sw.  and 
Dan.  hind;  allied  perhaps  to  km,  hen.    See  Hen.] 
The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 
HIND,  7i.     [Sax.  hine;  Scot,  kync] 

1.  A  domestic  ;  a  servant.     [Ofts]  Shah. 

2.  A  peasant;  a  rustic;  a  countryman;  a  swain  j 
a  boor ;  or  a  husbandman's  servant.     [English.] 

Encyc. 


HIND,  a.  [Sax.  hyndan,  hindun  ;  G.  hintan  ;  D.  hinder. 
Deriv.  comp.  Hinder,  supvrl.  Hindmost.] 

Backward;  pertaining  to  the  part  which  follows; 
in  opposition  to  the  fore  part ;  as,  the  hind  legs  of  a 
quadruped  ;  the  hind  toes  ;  the  hind  shoes  of  a  horse  ; 
the  hind  part  of  an  animal. 

HIND'BER-RY,  n.  The  wild  fruit  of  a  species  of 
Rubus,  allied  to  the  raspberry.  Booth. 

HIND'ER,  a. ;  comp.  of  Hind.  That  is  in  a  position 
contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  fore  part ;  designating 
the  part  which  follows;  as,  the  hinder  part  of  a 
wagon  ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  or  the  stern.  Acts 
xxvii. 

HIN'DER,  v.  t.  [Sax,  henan,  h-ynan,  hindrian;  G. 
hindern;  D.  hinderen  ;  Sw.  hindra;  Dan.  kindrer; 
from  hind,  hyn.  The  Saxon  verbs  henan,  hynan,  sig- 
nify to  oppress,  as  well  as  to  hinder,  and  hcan  is  low, 
humble,  poor.  Qu.  L.  candor,  or  Gr.  okvclo  for  okc- 
i/£w.     See  Class  Gn,  No.  4,  14,  41.] 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  interrupt  ;  to  obstruct  ;  to  impede 
or  prevent  from  moving  forward  by  any  means.  It 
is  applicable  to  any  subject,  physical,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual. 

Them  that  were  entering  in,  ye  hindered.  —  Luke  xi. 

2.  To  retard  ;  to  check  in  progression  or  motion  ; 
to  obstruct  for  a  time,  or  to  render  slow  in  motion. 
Cold  weather  hinders  the  growth  of  plants,  or  hinders 
them  from  coming  to  maturity  in  due  season.  Let 
no  obstacle  hinder  daily  improvement. 

3.  To  prevent,  in  a  general  sense  ,■  as,  what  hinders 
our  having  that  right  ? 

What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  families,  from 
having  the  same  right  ?  Locke. 

HIN'DER,  v.  i.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impedi- 
ments. 

This  objection  hinrlere  not  but  that  the  heroic  action  of  some  com- 
mander may  be  written.  Dryden. 

HIN'DER-ANCE,  )  71.  t   The  act  of  impeding  or  re- 
HIN'DRANCE,       \      straining  motion. 

2.  Impediment ;  that  which  stops  progression  or 
advance  ;  obstruction. 

He  must  remove  all  these  hinderances  out  of  the  way. 

AUerbury. 

HIN'DER-£D,  pp.  Stopped  ;  impeded  ;  obstructed  ; 
retarded. 

HIN'DER-ER,  71.  One  who  stops  or  retards;  that 
which  hinders. 

HIN'DER-lNG,/>pr.  Stopping;  impeding;  obstruct- 
ing ;  retarding. 

HTND'ER-LING,  71.  A  paltry,  worthless,  degenerate 
animal. 

HIND'ER-M5ST,<z.  That  which  is  behind  all  others; 
the  last.     [Hut  we  now  use  Hindmost.] 

HIND'MoST,  a.  The  last;  that  is  in  the  rear  of  all 
others. 

He   me*,  thee  in  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of  thee.  — 
Deut.  xxv. 

HIN'DOO,  I  71.     An  aboriginal  of  Hindoostan,  or  Hin- 
IHN'DU,     j      dostan.  The  language  of  the  Hindoos  is 

called  Hindoostanee. 
HIN'DOO-ISiM,  j  «.     The   doctrines  and   rites  of  the 
HIN'DU-IS.M,     \      Hindoos  ;  the  system  of  religious 

principles  among  the  Hindoos. 
HIN-DOO-STAN'EE,  a.  or  n.     A  term  applied  to  the 

Hindoos  or  their  language. 
HINGE,  (hinj,)  71.  [This  word  appears  to  be  connected 

with  hang,    and    with  angle,   the    verb ;    G.    angel, 

a  hook,  or  hinge  ;  D.  hengzet,  a  hinge,  a  handle.] 

1.  The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a  door,  gate,  &.C., 
turns. 

The  gate  self-opened  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which  anything  depends  or  turns;  a 
governing  principle,  rule,  or  point.  This  argument 
was  the  hinge  on  which  the  question  turned. 

3.  A  cardinal  point,  as  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
[Little  used.]  Creech. 

To  be  off  the  hinges,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder 
or  irregularity.  Tillotson. 

HINGE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend  like  a  hinge.     [Little  used.]         Shak. 
HINGE,   o.    i.     To   stand,  depend,  or   turn,  as  on  a 

hinge.     The  question  hinges  on  this  single  point. 
HING'£D,  (hinjd,)  pp.    Placed  on  a  hinge. 
HING'ING,  (hinj'ing,)  ppr.     Depending  ;  turning. 
HIN'NI-aTE,  j  v.  i.     [Uhinnio.]     To  neigh. 
HIN'NY",  i  B.Jonson. 

HIN'NY,  n.    The  produce  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 

Booth. 
HINT,   7).  t.     [It.  ceTiTio,  a  nod,  or  hint;  accennare,  to 
nod,  or  beckon.] 

To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote 
allusion  ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  suggest  by  a  slight  intima- 
tion. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

HINT,  v.  i.  To  hint  at,  is  to  allude  to;  to  mention 
slightly 

HINT,  n.+  A  distant  allusion  ;  slight  mention  ;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation  ;  a  worti  or  two  intended  to  give 
notice,  or  remind  one  of  something,  without  a  full 
declaration  or  explanation. 
2.  Suggestion. 


3.  Occasion  ;  as,  our  hint  of  woe  is  common  ;  it 
was  my  hint  to  speak.  [Obs.]  [May  not  this  word 
be  from  bent,  (lientnn,)  to  seize,  or  lay  hold  of,  and 
thus  denote  that  which  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  as  an  oc- 
casion, an  intimation,  &c.  ?  Ed.] 

HJNT'ED,  pp.     Alluded  to  ;  mentioned  slightly. 

HINT'ING,  ppr.     Alluding  to  ;  mentioning  slightly 

HINT'ING-LY,  ado.  In  a  hinting  manner;  suggest 
ingly. 

HIP,  ?i.  [Sax.  hipe,  hype,  hypp  ;  G.  hvftc  ;  D.  hcup ; 
Sw.hdft;  Dan.  hofte.  It  coincides  with  heap,  Sax. 
hype,  and  probably  signifies  a  mass,  or  lump.] 

The  projecting  part  of  an  animal  formed  by  the 
haunch  bone  ;  the  haunch,  or  the  flesh  that  covers 
the  bone  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;  the  joint  of  the 
thigh. 

To  have  on  the  hip  ;  to  have  the  advantage  over 
one  ;  a  low  phrase,  borrowed  probably  from  wrest- 
lers. 

To  smite  hip  and  Uiigh  ,■  completely  to  overthrow  or 
defeat.     Judges  xv. 

HIP,  v.  t.    To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip. 

Hf'P  (  n'    '^n('  fru^  or"  tne  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier. 

HlP,'llIP<P.ED,  HIP'PISH     See  Hvr. 

HIP'HALT,  a.  [hip  and  halt.]  Lame  ;  limping.  [Obs.] 

Gowtr. 

HIP'P^D-ROOF,  (hipt'roof,)  ?i.  A  roof  whose  ends 
slant  back  at  the  same  angle  with  the  adjacent 
sides;  also  called  Hip-roof.  Gwill. 

HIP'PO-eAjMP,  71.*  [Gr.  'mnoKaprroc. ;  lwnoc,a  horse, 
and  KiipzToi,  to  bend.] 

A  name  given  to  the  sea-horse  Browne. 

HIP-PO-OEN'TAUR,  71.  [Gr.  'imroKeinavpac  ;  hms, 
a  horse,  kevteoI,  to  spur,  and  ruupos,  a  bull.] 

In  ancient  fable,  a  supposed  monster,  half  man  and 
half  horse.  The  hippucenlaur  differed  from  the  cen- 
taur in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and  the 
former  on  a  horse,  as  the  name  imports.  Encyc. 

HIP'PO-CRAS,  71.  [Fr.,  quasi  wine  of  Hippocrates.] 
A  medicinal  drink,  composed  of  vvine  with  an  in- 
fusion of  spices  and  other  ingredients-  used  as  a 
cordial.  That  directed  by  the  late  London  Dispensa- 
tory, is  to  be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs,  beat  and  infused  in  canary  with  sugar;  to 
the  infusion,  milk,  a  lemon,  and  some  slips  of  rose- 
mary are  to  be  added,  ami  the  whole  strained  through 
flannel.  Encyc.   . 

HIP-PO€'RA-TES'  SLEEVE,  71.  A  kind  of  bag, 
made  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  flannel,  used  for  straining  sirups  and  de- 
coctions. QlltTlC^. 

HIP-PO-GRAT'ie  FACE,  71.  [L.  fades  hippocratica.] 
Pale,  sunken,  and  contracted  features,  considered  as 
a  fatal  symptom  in  diseases.  Parr. 

HIP-POC'RA-TISM,  71.  The  philosophy  of  Hippoc- 
rates, as  it  regards  medicine.  Chambers. 

HIP'PO-DAME,  71.     A  sea-horse.  Spenser. 

HIP'PO-DROME,  71.  [Gr.  iT7r.i<Spofio$j  itt.toc,  a  horse, 
and  ipn/ioi,  a  course,  from  output,  to  run.] 

Anciently,  a  circus,  or  place  in  which  horse-races 
and  chariot-races  were  performed,  and  horses  exer- 
cised.    The  term  is  still  in  use.  Brande. 

HIP'PO-GRIFF,  n.  [Fr.  Iiippogriffe,  from  Gr.  tirrroj,  a 
horse,  and   ypvxb,  a  griffin.] 

A  fabulous  animal  or  monster,  half  horse  and  half 
griffin  ;  a  winged  horse.  Johnson.     Miiion. 

HIP-PO-PA-THOL'O-GY,  ?t.  The  science  of  veteri- 
nary medicine;  the  pathology  of  the  horse. 

HIP-POPH'A-GOUS,  a.  Feeding  on  horses,  as  the 
Tartars. 

HIP-POPII'A-GY,  71.     [Gr.  ittttoc,  a  horse,  and  0uyoj. 
to  eat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  feeding  on  horses. 

Quart.  Rev. 

HIP-PO-POT'A-MUS,  71.*  [Gr.  irrrrjc,  a  horse,  and 
norapios,  a  river.] 

A  pachydermatous  mammal  allied  to  the  elephant, 
having  a  thick  and  square  head,  a  very  large  muzzle, 
small  eyes  and  ears,  thick  and  heavy  body,  short 
legs  terminated  by  four  toes,  a  short  tail,  two  ventral 
dugs,  skin  without  hair,  except  at  the  extremity  of 
the'  tail.  It  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  two  species.  He  has  been 
found  of  the  length  of  seventeen  feet.  He  delights 
in  the  water,  but  feeds  on  herbage  on  land. 

HIP-PO'RIC  ACID,  «.  [Gr.  i'-roc,  horse,  and  ovpov, 
urine.]  An  acid  allied  to  benzoic  acid,  obtained  from 
the  urine  of  horses,  etc.  Brande. 

HIP'PU-RITE,  n.  An  extinct  bivalve  mollusk  of  the 
genus  Hipptirites,  occurring  in  the  chalk  formation. 

Brande. 

HIP'ROOF,7i.  [hip  and  roof.]  The  same  with  Hipped- 
Rook,  which  see.v 

HIP'SIIOT,  a.  [hip  and  slwt.]  Having  the  hip  dis- 
located. L'Estrangc. 

HIP' WORT,  71.     A  plant. 

HIR,  pron.  In  old  English,  Her  ;  sometimes  used  for 
the  plural  Their. 

HIR'CIG  ACID,  71.  An  acid  produced  by  the  saponi- 
fication of  hircin.  Ure. 

HIR'CIN,  71.  [L.  hircus,  a  goat.]  A  liquid,  fatty  mat- 
ter, obtained  from  mutton  suet,  and  giving  it  a  pecu- 
liar rank  smell.  Brande. 
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HIRE,  v.  t.    [Sax.  hyran ;  D.  huuren ;  Sw.  hyra ;  Dan. 

hyrer;    XV.  huriaw ;  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  -UN,  Ar.   y^»i 
agar,  to  hire,  Class  Gr,  No.  10.] 

1.  To  procure  from  another  person,  and  for  tempo- 
rary use,  at  a  certain  price,  or  for  a  stipulated  or  rea- 
sonable equivalent ;  as,  to  hire  a  farm  for  a  year  ;  to 
hire  a  horse  for  a  day ;  to  hire  money  at  legal  interest. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated  reward  ; 
to  contract  with  for  a  compensation  ;  as,  to  hire  a 
servant  for  a  year  j  to  hire  laborers  by  the  day  or 
month. 

3.  To  bribe ;  to  engage  in  immoral  or  illegal  service 
for  a  reward. 

To  hire  out  one's  self;  to  let ;  to  engage  one's  ser- 
vice to  another  for  a  reward. 

They  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
To  hire,  or  to  hire  out ;  to  let ;  to  lease  ;  to  grant 
the  temporary  use  of  a  thing  for  a  compensation. 
He  has  hired  out  his  house  or  his  farm. 
HlRE,  n.     [Sax.  hyre.    Qu.  can  the  Gr.  Kcpdos  be  of 
this  family  ?  ] 

1.  The  price,  reward,  or  compensation  paid  or 
contracted  to  be  given  for  the  temporary  use  of  any 
thing. 

2.  Wages  ;  the  reward  or  recompense  paid  for  per- 
sonal service. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  —  Luke  x. 

3.  Reward  for  base  or  illegal  service  ;  a  bribe. 
HIR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Procured  or  taken  for  use,  at  a  stip- 
ulated or  reasonable  price ;  as,  a  hired  farm. 

2.  Employed  in  service  for  a  compensation;  as,  a 
hired  man  ;  a  hired  servant. 
HBEEE'LESS,  a.    Without  hire. 

HlRE'LING,  n.    One  who  is  hired,  or  who  serves  for 
wages. 
2.  A  mercenary  ;  a  prostitute.  Pope. 

HlRE'LING,  a.  Serving  for  wages ;  venal ;  merce- 
nary ;  employed  for  money  or  other  compensation. 

A  tedious  crew 
Of  hireling  mourners.  Dryden. 

HT'REN,  7i.     A  strumpet.     [Obs.]     Todd's  Shakspeare. 

HIIt'ER,  n.  One  that  hires  ;  one  that  procures  the 
use  of  any  thing  for  a  compensation  ;  one  who  em- 
ploys persons  for  wages,  or  contracts  with  persons 
for  service. 

HIR'ING,  ppr.    Procuring  the  use  of  for  a  compensa- 

HIR-SoTE',  a.     [L.  hirsutus.     Q.U.  hair.]  [tion. 

1.  Hairy ;  rough  with  hair ;  shaggy ;  set  with 
bristles. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  hispid, 
but  it  denotes  having  more  hairs  or  bristles,  and  less 
stiff".  Martyn. 

HTR-SOTE'NESS,  n.     Hairiness.  Burton. 

HIS,  (hiz,)  pron.  possessive  of  He.  [Sax.  gen.  hys,  and 
hyse,  male.] 

1.  Of  him.  Thus  in  Alfred's  Orosius,  "  Same  for 
his  ege  ne  dorstan."  Some  for  fear  of  him  durst  not ; 
literally,  for  his  awe,  for  awe  of  him.  Lib.  3,  8.  In 
this  instance,  Au  does  not  express  what  belongs  to 
the  antecedent  of  Ids,  (Philip,)  but  the  fear  which 
others  entertained  of  him. 

2.  The  present  use  of  Aw  is  as  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective, in  any  case  indifferently,  corresponding  to 
the  L.  situs.  Thus,  tell  John  his  papers  are  ready.  I 
will  deliver  his  papers  to  fas  messenger.  He  may 
take  his  son's  books.  When  the  noun  is  omitted, 
his  stands  as  its  substitute,  either  in  the  nominative 
or  objective  case.  Tell  John  this  book  is  his.  He 
may  take  mine,  and  I  will  take  his. 

3.  His  was  formerly  used  for  its,  but  improperly, 
and  the  use  has  ceased. 

4.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  sign  of  the  posses- 
sive. The  man  Ms  ground,  for  the  man's  ground. 
This  use  has  also  ceased. 

5.  His  is  still  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  pre- 
ceded by  of;  as,  all  ye  saints  of  his  ;  ye  ministers  of 
his.  Scripture. 

Hisself  is  no  longer  used. 
HIS'IN-GER-ITE,  n.    A  soR,  black,  iron  ore,  nearly 

earthy,  consisting  of  silica  and  iron, with  20  per  cent. 

of  water.  Dana. 

HISK,  v.  i.    To  breathe  with  difficulty. 
HIS'PID,  a.     [L.  kispidus.]  [North  of  England. 

1.  Rough  with  bristles  or  minute  spines  ;  bristly. 

2.  In  botany,  having  strong  hairs  or  bristles  ;  beset 
with  stiff  bristles.  Martyn. 

HISS,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hysian,  hiscan,  hispan,  hyspan.] 

1.  To  make  a  sound  by  driving  the  breath  between 
the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  ;  to  give  a  strong  as- 
piration, resembling  the  noise  made  by  a  serpent  and 
some  other  animals,  or  that  of  water  thrown  on  hot 
iron.    Hissing  is  an  expression  of  contempt. 

The  merchants  among  the  people  shall  liiss  at  thee.  —  Ezek. 
xxvii. 

2.  To  express  contempt  or  disapprobation  by  hiss- 
ing. 

3.  To  whiz,  as  an  arrow  or  other  thing  in  rapid 
flight. 

HISS,  ii.  t.  To  condemn  by  hissing  ;  to  explode.  The 
spectators  hissed  him  off  the  stage. 
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2.  To  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.  Shak. 

HISS,  7i.  The  sound  made  by  propelling  the  breath 
between  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth  ;  the  noise  of  a 
serpent,  a  goose,  &c. 

He  liiss  for  hiss  returned.  Milton. 

2.  An  expression  of  contempt  or  disapprobation, 
used  in  places  of  public  exhibition. 
HTSS'ED,  (hist,)  pp.    Expressed  contempt  by  hissing. 
HISS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  or  resembling  the  noise 

of  serpents. 
HISS'ING,   n.    A   hissing  sound  ;   an  expression  of 
scorn  or  contempt. 

2.  The  occasion  of  contempt ;  the  object  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

I  will  make  tliis  city  desolate,  and  a  hissing.  —  Jer.  xix. 
HISS'ING-LY,  adv.    With  a  whistling  sound. 

Sherwood. 
HIST,  ezclam.    [Dan.  hyst.    In  Welsh,  hust  is  a  low, 
buzzing  sound.] 

A  word  commanding  silence ;  equivalent  to  hush, 
be  silent. 
HIS-Tq'RI-AL,  a.     Historical.     [Obs.]         Cliaucer. 
HIS-To'RI-AN,  n.     [Fr.  historien ;  L.  historicus ;   It. 
istorico.     See  History.] 

A  writer  or  compiler  of  history  ;  one  who  collects 
and  relates  facts  and  events  in  writing,  particularly 
respecting  nations.  Hume  is  called  an  elegant  his- 
torian. 

HIS-TOR'IC,  /         rT    ,  •  .     ■  x-     i  ■  ,     •       i 

HIS-TOR'lf   AL   \  a'     l^"  historicus  ;  s?t.  histonque.] 

1.  Containing  history,  or  the  relation  of  facts ;  as, 
a  historical  poem  ;  the  historic  page  ;  historic  brass. 

Pope. 

2.  Pertaining  to  history  ;  as,  historic  care  or  fidelity. 

3.  Contained  in  history;  deduced  from  history; 
as,  historical  evidence. 

4.  Representing  history  ;  as,  a  historical  chart. 
Historical  painting ;  that  highest  branch  of  the  art 

which  can  embody  a  story  in  one  picture,  and  invest 
it  with  the  warmth  of  poetry.  Smart. 

Historical  sense,  is  that  meaning  of  a  passage  which 
is  deduced  from  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
&c,  under  which  it  was  written  ;  the  primary  sense, 
as  opposed  to  any  secondary  or  remoter  one. 
HIS-TOR'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  history  ; 
according  to  history ;  by  way  of  narration. 

The  Gosp<?ls  declare  historically  something  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  did,  spoke,  or  suffered.  Hooker. 

HIS'TO-RT-ED,  (his'to-rid,)  a.    Recording  in  history. 

HIS-T6'RI-ER,  n.    A  historian.     [  Obs.] 

HIS-TOR'I-Fy,  v.  t.  To  relate  ;  to  record  in  history. 
[Not  used.]  Sidney. 

HIS-TO-RI-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Gr.  laropta,  history, 
and  ;  p\'<pio,  to  write.] 

A  historian ;  a  writer  of  history  ;  particularly,  a 
professed  historian  ,  an  officer  employed  to  write  the 
history  of  a  prince  or  state  ;  as,  the  historiographer  of 
his  Britannic  majesty. 

HIS-TO-RI-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  The  art  or  employment 
of  a  historian. 

HIS-TO-RI-OL'O-GY,  n.  A  discourse  on  history,  or 
the  knowledge  of  history.     [Not  in  use.] 

HIS'TO-RY,  7i. t [Gr.  tcrropta  ;  L.  Sp.  and  Port,  historia; 
It.  istoria ;  Fr.  histoire  ;  Ir.  sdair,  stair  ;  Sax.  stair, 
ster,  probably  from  the  Latin  ;  W.  ysdori,  history, 
matter  of  record,  what  is  of  concern  or  in  mind, 
from  ysdawr,  an  object  of  care  or  concern,  from 
dawr,  to  care,  to  be  concerned,  to  regard.  The 
Greek  (Troip  signifies  knowing,  learned,  and  tirropsoj 
is  rendered  to  inquire,  to  explore,  to  learn  by  inspec- 
tion or  inquiry.  This  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  W.  ystyriaw,  to  consider,  to  regard  or  take  no- 
tice. History  and  Story  are  the  same  word  dif- 
ferently written.] 

1.  An  account  of  facts,  particularly  of  facts  re- 
specting nations  or  states  ;  a  narration  of  events  in 
the  order  in  which  they  happened,  with  their  causes 
and  effects.  History  differs  from  annals.  Annals  re- 
late simply,  the  facts  and  events  of  each  year,  in 
strict  chronological  order,  without  any  observations 
of  the  annalist.  History  regards  less  strictly  the  ar- 
rangement of  events  tinder  each  year,  and  admits 
the  observations  of  the  writer.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  not  always  regarded  with  strictness. 

History  is  of  different  kinds,  or  treats  of  different 
subjects  ;  as,  a  history  of  government,  or  political 
history;  history  of  the  Christian  church,  or  ecclesias- 
tical history  ;  history  of  war  and  conquests,  or  mili- 
tary history;  history  of  law;  history  of  commerce; 
history  of  the  crusades,  &c.  In  these  and  similar 
examples,  history  is  written  narrative  or  relation. 
What  is  the  history  of  nations,  hut  a  narrative  of  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  man  ? 

2.  Narration  ;  verbal  relation  of  facts  or  events ; 
story.  We  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  soldier  or  the 
seaman,  giving  a  history  of  his  adventures. 

What  histories  of  toil  could  1  declare  !  Pope. 

3.  Knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 

History  —  is  necessary  to  divines.  Watts. 

4.  Description  ;  an  account  of  things  that  exist ; 
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as,  natural  history,  which  comprehends  a  description 
of  the  works  of  nature,  particularly  of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  ;  a  history  of  animals,  or  zoblo 
gy  ;  a  history  of  plants. 

5.  An  account  of  the  origin,  life,  and  actions  of  an 
individual  person.  We  say,  we  have  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  prisoner  in  the  testimony  offered  to  the 
court. 

A  formal  written  account  of  an  individual's  life, 
is  called  Biography. 

HIS'TO-RY-PIKCE,  n.  A  representation  of  any  real 
event  in  painting,  which  exhibits  the  actors,' their 
actions,  and  the  attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  fig- 
ures drawn  to  the  life. 

HIS'TRt-ON,  n.     A  player.     [Not  in  use.]        Pope. 

HIS-TRI-ON'I€,  )  a.      [L.  histrionicus,  from  his- 

HIS-TRI-ON'IC-AL,  j  trio,  a  buffoon,  an  actor,  or 
stage-.player.] 

Pertaining  to  a  stage-player :  belonging  to  stage- 
playing;  befitting  a  theater ;  theatrical ;  pantomimic. 

Johnson. 

HIS-TRI-ON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
stage-player  ;  theatrically. 

HIS'TRI-O-NISM,  n.  The  acts  or  practice  of  buf- 
foons or  pantomimes  ;  stage-playing.  Southey. 

HIT,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Hit.  [Sw.  hitta,  Dan.  hitter, 
to  find,  to  meet,  that  is,  to  come  to,  to  come  or  fall 
-on.     This  word  illustrates  the  signification  of  Find.] 

1.  To  strike  or  touch,  either  with  or  without  force. 
We  hit  a  thing  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  head;  a 
cannon  ball  hits  a  mast,  or  a  wall. 

2.  To  strike  or  touch  a  mark  with  any  thing  di- 
rected to  that  object ;  not  to  miss. 

The  archers  hit  him.  —  1  Sam.  xxxi. 

3.  To  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavors  to  hit  the  notes  right. 

Locke. 

4.  To  suit;  to  be  conformable. 

Melaucholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight.  Milton. 

5.  To  strike ;  to  touch  properly ;  to  offer  the  right 
bait. 

There  you  hit  him  —  that  argument  never  fails  with  him. 

Dryden. 
To  hit  off;  to  strike  out ;  to  determine  luckily. 
2.  To  represent  or  describe  exactly.         [Temple. 
To  hit  out ;  to  perform  by  good  luck.     [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 
HIT,  v.  i.    To  strike  ;  to  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to 
clash  ;  followed  by  against  or  07t. 
i,  h< 


can  they  move  and  hit  one 
Locke. 

hilling  on   those    bodies,  Income 
Woodward. 


II  bodies  be  mere  exlensi( 

against  another. 
Corpuscles',  meeting  with 

conjoiuted  with  them. 

2.  To  meet  or  fall  on  by  good  luck;  to  succeed  by 
accident ;  not  to  miss. 

And  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits.  Shak. 

3.  To  strike  or  reach  the  intended  point ;  to  suc- 
ceed. 

And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits.  Swift. 

To  hit  on,  or  upon  ;  to  light  on  ;  to  come  to  or  fall 
on  by  chance  ;  to  meet  or  find,  as  by  accident. 

None  of  tlieiu  hit  upon  Uie  art.  Addison. 

HIT,  7i.  A  striking  against ;  the  collision  of  one 
body  against  another ;  the  stroke  or  blow  that  touches 
any  thing. 

So  he  the  famed  Cilician  fencer  praised, 

And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  seems  amazed.  Dryden. 

2.  A  chance  ;  a  casual  event ;  as,  a  lucky  hit. 

3.  A  lucky  chance  ;  a  fortunate  event.     Dryden. 

4.  A  term  in  backgammon.  Three  hits  are  equal 
to  a  gammon. 

5.  A  striking  expression  or  turn  of  thought,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  applicable,  or  to  hit  the  point. 

HITCH,  v.  i.  [Ar.  t^Tl-i.  haika,  to  hitch  along;  W. 
hecian,  to  halt,  hop,  or  limp,  or  hictaw,  to  snap,  to 
catch  suddenly.     Both  may  be  of  one  family.] 

1.  To  move  by  jerks,  or  with  stops  ;  as,  in  collo- 
quial language,  to  hitch  along. 

Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 

Slides  in  a  verse,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme.  Pope. 

2.  To  become  entangled  ;  to  be  caught  or  hooked. 

South. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses. 
[Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

4.  To  hop  ;  to  spring  on  one  leg.  [Local.]   Orose. 

5.  To  move  or  walk.  Grose. 
HITCH,  ».  t.    To  hook  ;  to  catch  by  a  hook ;  as,  to 

hitch  a  bridle. 

2.  To  fasten  by  hitching  ;  as,  to  hitch  a  horse  by  a 
bridle,  or  to  hitch  him  to  a  post.  jYew  England. 

HITCH,  n.  A  catch  ;  any  thing  that  holds,  as  a  hook ; 
an  impediment. 

2.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook,  &c. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  a  knot  or  noose  in  a  rope 
for  fastening  it  to  a  ring  or  other  object  ;  as,  a  clove 
hitch,  a  timber  hitch,  &c.  Mar.  Diet 

4.  A  stop  or  sudden  halt  in  walking  or  moving. 
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HO  A 


HITCH'£D,  (hitclit,)  pp.    Caught;  hooked;  fastened. 
HITCH'EL,  v.  t.     To  hatch  el.      [JVM   used.}      [See 

Hatchel.J 
HITCH' [NG^ppr.     Hooking;  fastening. 
HITCH'ING,  n.    A  fastening,  as  with  a  string  or  strap 

to  a  ring,  hook,  or  other  fixture. 
HITHE,  n.     [Sax.  hyth.] 

A   port    or    small   haven ;    as  in  Queenhithe  and 

Lamb/tithe,  now  Lambeth.     [English.] 
HITH'ER,  ado.     [Sax.   hither  or  hider  ;  Goth,   hidre; 

Dan.  hid ;  Sw.  hit.] 

1.  To  this  place  ;  used  with  verbs  signifying  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  come  hither  ;  to  proceed  hither  ,'  to  bring 
hither. 

2.  Hither  and  thither;  to  this  place  and  that. 

3.  To  this  point ;  to  this  argument  or  topic ;  to  this 
end.     [Little  used,  and  not  to  be  encouraged.] 

Hitlter  we  refer  whatever  belongs  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
man.  Hooker. 

HITH'ER,  a.    Nearest ;  toward  the  person  speaking ; 

as,  on  the  hither  side  of  a  hill ;  the  hither  end  of  the 

building. 
HITH'ER-MoST,  a.     Nearest  on  this  side.        Hale. 
HITH'ER-TO,  [comp   hither  and  to.]    To  this  time; 

yet. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto.  —  Josh.  xvii. 

2.  In  any  time,  or  every  time  till  now  ;  in  time 
preceding  the  present. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont.  Spenser. 

3.  To  this  place  ;  to  a  prescribed  limit. 
Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.  —  Job  xxxviii. 

HITH'ER-WARD,  [comp.  hither  and  ward.]  This 
way ;  toward  this  place. 

A  puissant  and  mighty  power  — 
I3  marching  liilhermard  in  proud  array.  Shak. 

HIT'TING,  ppr.    Striking. 

HIVE,  m.  [Sax.  lafe  ;Eth.  T<Cia/».  Class  Gb,  No. 
88.  In  W.  cyf  is  the  stem  or  stock  of  a  tree,  and 
cyfgioenyn  is  a  bee-hive.  So  in  G.  bienenstock,  Sw. 
bistock,  bee-stock.  The  hive  of  wild  bees  is  a  hollow 
tree.] 

1.  A  box,  chest,  or  kind  of  basket  for  the  reception 
and  habitation  of  a  swarm  of  honey-bees.  It  is 
made  of  boards,  straw,  or  other  materials. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees  ;  or  the  bees  inhabiting  a 
hive.  Sliak. 

3.  A  company  or  society  together,  or  closely  con- 
nected.    [Unusual.]  Swift. 

HIVE,  v.  t.  To  collect  into  a  hive  ;  to  cause  to  enter 
a  hive  ;  as,  to  hive  bees.  Dnjdcn.     Mortimer. 

2.  To  contain  ,  to  receive,  as  a  habitation,  or  place 
of  deposit. 

Where  ail  delicious  sweets  are  hived.  Cleaveland. 

HTVE,  v.  i.    To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  together ;  to 

reside  in  a  collective  body.  Pope. 

IIIV'KD,  pp.    Lodged  in  a  hive  or  shelter. 
HIV'ER,  n.     One  that  collects  bees  into  a  hive. 
HIVING,  ppr.     Collecting  into  a  hive.      [Mortimer. 
HIVES,  n.     [Scot.     Qu.  heave.] 

A  disease,  the  croup,  or  cynanche  trachealis ;  rat- 
tles. 

2  A  popular  name  of  an  eruptive  disease,  allied  to 
the  chicken-pox.  Buchanan. 

HIZZ,  ».  i.    To  hiss.  Shak. 

BEIZZ'ING,  n.    A  hissing  or  hiss.  May. 

Ho,  exclum.  A  word  used  by  teamsters,  to  stop  their 
teams.  It  lias  been  used  as  a  noun,  for  stop,  moder- 
ation, bounds. 

Tlu>re  is  no  ho  with  them.  Dekker.     Green. 

[This  word  is  pronounced  also  who,  or  /two.] 
ur)\    [  exclam.     [L.  eho.] 

A  call  to  excite  attention,  or  to  give  notice  of  ap- 
proach. 

What  noise  there,  ho 7  Shale. 

Hon  I  who's  within?  Shak. 

H6AR,  a.  [Sax.  liar;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  tin, 
white.] 

1.  White  ;  as,  hoar  frost ;  hoar  cliffs.     Thomson. 

2.  Gray  ;  white  witli  age  ;  hoary  ;  as,  a  matron 
grave  and  hour.  Spenser. 

3.  Musty;  moldy.  [Obsolete.]  Spenser. 
HoAR,  n.  Hoariness  ;  antiquity.  Burke. 
HOAR,  v.  i.    To  become   moldy   or  musty.     [Little 

used.) 

HoAR'-FROST,  n.  The  white  particles  formed  by 
the  congelation  of  dew. 

HOARD,  n.  [Sax.  hard,  from  gathering,  hiding,  or 
depositing.] 

A  store,  stock,  or  large  quantity  of  any  thing  ac- 
cumulated or  laid  up  ;  a  hidden  stock  ;  a  treasure ; 
as,  a  hoard  of  provisions  for  winter;  a  hoard  of 
money.  Shak.     Woodward. 

2.  A  fence  inclosing  a  house  and  materials  while 
builders  are  at  work.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

HOARD,  v.  t.  To  collect  and  lay  up  a  large  quantity 
of  any  tiling ;  to  amass  and  deposit  in  secret  ;  to 
store  secretly  ;  as,  to  hoard  grain  or  provisions  ;  to 
hoard  silver  and  gold.  Dryden. 

It.  is  sometimes  followed  by  up,  but  without  use ; 
as,  to  hoard  up  provisions. 


HUB 

To  collect  and  form  a  Board  .,  to  lay 


hoard,  v.  i. 

up  store. 

Nor  cared  to  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed.        Spenser. 

HoARD'i^D,  pp.  or  a.     Collected  and  laid  up  in  store. 

HoARD'ER.  n.  One  who  lays  up  in  store  ;  one  who 
accumulates  and  keeps  in  secret. 

HoARD'ING,  ppr.     Laying  up  in  store. 

2.  a.  Instinctively  collecting  and  laying  up  pro- 
visions for  winter;  as,  the  squirrel  is  a  hoarding 
animal. 

HoARD'ING,  n.    A  laying  up  in  store. 

HoAR'jED,  a.     Moldy  ;  musty.     [Not  in  use.] 

HoAR'HOUND,  n.  The  name  of  several  plants  of 
different  genera.  The  common  hoarhound  is  the 
Marrubium  vulgare.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is 
used  as  a  tonic.  Encyc. 

HoAR'I-NESS,  n.  [from  hoary.]  The  state  of  being 
white,  whitish,  or  gray  ;  as,  the  hoariness  of  the  hair 
or  head  of  old  men. 

HOARSE,  (hors,)  a.  [Sjt.  ucLa/  '""".S,  to  be  rough  or 
hoarse.] 

1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  grating  voice,  as  when 
affected  with  a  cold. 

2.  Rough  ;  grating ;  discordant ;  as  the  voice,  or 
as  any  sound.  We  say,  the  Iwarse  raven  ;  the  hoarse 
resounding  shore.  Dryden. 

HoARSE'-SOUND-ING,  a.  Making  a  rough,  grating 
sound.  Men. 

HoARSE'LY,  ado.  With  a  rough,  harsh,  grating 
voice  or  sound.  Dryden. 

HCARSE'NESS,  n.  Harshness  or  roughness  of  voice 
or  sound  ;  preternatural  asperity  of  voice. 

Arbuthnot. 

HoAR'SToNE,  n.  [Arm.  hart,  a  bound  or  limit. 
"  In  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  seen  cer- 
tain upright,  rude  pillars,  or  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
which  in  England  are  called  hoarstones,  or  by  a  name 
of  nearly  the  same  sound,  with  all  the  gradations  of 
dialectical  variety.  Their  appellation  in  Scotland  is 
the  hare-stane."] 

A  landmark  ;  a  stone  designating  the  bounds  of  an 
estate. 

HoAR'Y,  a.  [See  Hoar.]  White  or  whitisli ;  as,  the 
hoary  willows.  Addison. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  as,  hoary  hairs ;  a 
hoary  head. 

Reverence  the  hoary  head.  Dunght. 

3.  Moldy  ;  mossy.  Knowles. 

4.  In  botany,  grayish-white,  caused  by  very  short, 
dense  hairs  covering  the  surface.  Lindley. 

H5AX,  n.  [Sax.  hucsc,  or  hucz,  contempt,  irony,  de- 
rision ;  or  VV.  hoced,  cheat,  deceit,  juggle,  trick.] 

Something  done  for  deception  or  mockery  ;  a  trick 
played  off  in  sport. 

HOAX,  v.  t.  To  deceive ;  to  play  a  trick  upon  for 
sport,  or  without  malice.  [A  colloquial  word,  but  not 
elegant.] 

HoAX'iSD,  (hokst,)  pp.  Deceived ;  played  a  trick 
upon  for  sport. 

HoAX'ER,  n.  One  who  hoaxes  or  deceives.  [Collo- 
quial] Smart. 

HoAX'ING,  ppr.  Deceiving;  tricking,  without  mal- 
ice. 

HOB,  (  n.     [Dan.  hob,  a  heap ;  or  W.  hob,  that  which 

HUB,  j      swells.] 

The  nave  of  a  wheel ;  a  solid  piece  of  timber  in 
which  the  spokes  are  inserted.  Washington. 

HOB,  n.  The  flat  part  of  a  grate  at  the  side,  where 
tilings  are  placed  to  be  kept  warm  Smart. 

HOB,  n.     A  clown  ;  a  fairy. 

HOB  OR  NOB.     See  Hobnob. 

HOB'BISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  skeptical  Thomas 
Hobbes.  Skellon. 

HOB'BIST,  n.     A  follower  of  Hobbes,  the  skeptic. 

HOB'BLE,  (hob'bl,)  v  i.  [W.  hobelu,  to  hop,  to  hobble. 
See  Hop.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg  ;  to 
limp ;  to  walk  with  a  hitch  or  hop,  or  with  crutches. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  same  way  too.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  awkwardly,  as  when  the  feet  are  en- 
cumbered with  a  clog,  or  with  fetters. 

3.  To  move  roughly  or  irregularly,  as  verse. 

Prior. 

HOB'BLE,  v.  t.     To  perplex.     [JYot  in  use.] 
HOB'BLE,  n.    An  unequal,  halting  gait ;  an  encum- 
bered, awkward  step. 

He  has  a  hobble  in  his  gait.  Swift. 

2.  Difficulty  ;  perplexity.  Rich.  Diet. 

HOB'BLE-DE-HOY,  n.     A  stripling;  a  cant  phrase 

for  a  boy  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Swift. 
HOB'BLER,  n.     One  that  hobbles. 
HOB'BLER,  n.     [from  hobby.]     One  who  by  his  tenure 

was  to  maintain  a  hobby  for  military  service ;  or  one 

who  served  as  a  soldier  on  a  hobby  with  light  armor. 
Encyc.     Davics. 
HOB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Walking  with  a  halting  or 

interrupted  step. 
HOB'BLING-LY,  adv.    With  a  limping  or  interrupted 

step. 


HOD 

HOB'BY,  n.  [W.hobcl,  what  stops  or  starts  suddenly; 
Arm.  Itoberclt :  Fr.  hoberenu.] 

A  species  of  falcon,  Fateo  subbutes.  It  is  extremely 
active,  and  was  formerly  trained  for  hawking. 

Jardine. 
HOB'BY,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  hobijn,  and  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding.] 

1.  A  strong,  active  horse,  of  a  middle  size,  sa'.d  to 
have  been  originally  from  Ireland  :  a  nag  ;  a  pacing- 
horse  ;  a  garran.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  stick,  or  figure  of  a  horse,  on  which  boys 
ride. 

3.  Any  favorite  object ;  that  which  a  person  pur- 
sues with  zeal  or  delight. 

4.  A  stupid  fellow. 

HOB'BY-HORSE,  n.  A  hobby  ;  a  wooden  horse  on 
which  boys  ride.     [Tautological.] 

2.  A  character  in  the  old  May-games.        Douce. 

3.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person.  Sltak. 

4.  The  favorite  object  of  pursuit. 
HOB-BY-HORS'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  having  a 

hobby-horse ;  eccentric.  Sterne. 

HOB  BY-HORS'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  Whimsically.  Sterne. 
HOB-GOB-LIN,  n.     [Probably  W.  hob,  hop,  and  gob- 
lin] 

A  fairy  ;  a  frightful  apparition. 
HOB'I-LER,  7i.     A  feudal  tenant  bound  to  serve  as  a 
light  horseman  or  bowman  ;  the  same  as  Hobbler. 

Brande. 
HO'BIT,  7i.     [Sp.  hobus ;  G.  haubitie..] 

A  small  mortar,  or  short  gun  for  throwing  bombs. 
[See  Howitzer,  the  common  orthography.] 
HOB'LiKE,  a.     Clownish  ;  boorish.  Cotgrave. 

HOB'NSIL,  7!.     [G.  hufnagel,  hoof-nail.] 

1.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  strong  head,  such  as  is  used 
for  shoeing  horses.  Shak. 

2.  A  clownish  person,  in  contempt.  Milton. 
HOB'NAIL-£D,  a.    Set  with  hobnails  ;  rough. 

Dryden. 

HOB'NOB,  adv.  [Qu.  Sax.  habban,  ntebban,  have,  not 
have.] 

Take  or  not  take  ;  a  familiar  invitation  to  recipro- 
cal drinking.  Shak. 

HOB-O-MOK'KO,  n.     Among  American   Indians,   an 

HO'BOY.     See  Hautboy.  [evil  spirit. 

HOB'SON'S  CHOICE  ;  a  vulgar  proverbial  expression 
denoting  a  choice  without  an  alternative  ;  the  thing 
offered  or  nothing.  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  name  of  a  person  at  Cambridge,  England, 
named  Ilobson,  who  let  horses,  and  obliged  every 
customer  to  take  in  his  turn  that  horse  which  stood 
next  the  stable-door.  Encyc.  Am. 

HOCK,  7i.     [Sax.  hoh.     See  Hough.] 

1.  The  joint  of  an  animal  between  the  knee  and 
the  fetlock.  Johnson. 

2.  A  part  of  the  thigh. 

HOCK,         \v.t.    To  hamstring;  to  hough;  to  disable 
HOCK'LE,  j      by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  ham.] 
HOCK,  77.     [from  Hochheim,  in  Germany.]     A  highly- 
esteemed  sort  of  Rhenish  wine,  of  a  light-yellowish 
color.  Mortimer. 

HOCK'A-MORE,  7!.    A  Rhenish  wine.     [See  Hock.] 

Hudibras. 
HOCK'DAY,  )  77.     High  day ;   a  day  of  feasting  and 
HoKE'DAY,  j      mirth,  formerly  held  in  England  the 
second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to  commemorate  the 
destruction  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

Encyc. 
HOCK' ED,  (hokt,)  pp.    Hamstrung  ;  disabled  by  cut- 
ting the.  tendons  of  the  ham. 
HOCK'EY,  7i.     [G.  hoch,  Sax.  heah,  high.     Qu.] 

1.  Harvest-home.     [Arot  -used.] 

2.  A  game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  curved  at  the 
bottom.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Hawkey,  as 
described  by  Holloway. 

HOCK'HERB,  (-erb,)  n.    A  plant,  the  mallows. 

Ainsworth. 
HOCK'LE,  (hok'l,)  v.  t.     To  hamstring.       Hanmer. 
2.  To  mow.  Muson. 

Ho'CUS-Po'CUS,  71.  [W.  lmced,  a  cheat  or  trick,  and 
perhaps  bwg  or  pwca,  a  hobgoblin.] 

A  juggler ;  a  juggler's  trick  ;  a  cheat  used  by  con- 
jurers. Hudibras. 
Ho'CUS-Po'CUS,  v.  t.     To  cheat.           L'Estrange. 
HOD,  7i.     [Fr.  hottc.] 

A  kind  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar  and  brick,  used 
in  bricklaying.    It  is  fitted  with  a  handle,  and  borne 
on  the  shoulder. 
HOD'D£N-GRAY,  n.     Cloth  made  of  wool  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  without  being  dved.     [Scottish.] 
HOD'DY-DOD'DY,  71.  An  awkward  or  foolish  person. 

["O65.]  B.  Jonson. 

HODGE-PODGE,    |  77.     [Qu.  Fr.  hochcr,  to  shake,  or 
HOTCH'-POTCH,  (      haehij,  minced  meat.] 

A  mixed  mass  ;  a  medley  of  ingredients.  [  Vulgar.] 
[See  Hotchpot.] 
HO-DI-ERN'AL,  a.     [L.  kodiernus,  from  hodie,  hoc  die. 
this  day.] 

Of  this  day ;  belonging  to  the  present  day. 
HOD'. MAN,  7t.    A  man  who  carries  a  hod  ;  a  mason's 

tender. 
HOD'MAN-DOD,  n.      A  shell-fish,  otherwise  called 
dodman.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shell-snail. 
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HOE,  (ho,)  n.  [G.  haue  ;  Sw.  hacka,  and  this  is  the 
Dan.  hakke,  G.  Imcke,  a  mattock  ;  Fr.  hone.  It  seems 
this  is  from  the  root  of  hack  and  hew  ;  Sax.  heawian ; 
D.  hoiacen  ;  G.  hucken,  Sw.  luicka,  Dan.  hakker,  to 
chop,  to  hack,  to  hew  ;  Fr.  huuer.] 

A  farmer's  instrument  for  cutting  up  weeds  and 
loosening  the  earth  in  fields  and  gardens.  It  is  in 
shape  something  like  an  adz,  being  a  plate  of  iron, 
with  an  eye  for  a  handle,  which  is  set  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  plate. 

HOE,  i>.  t.    To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe  ; 
as,  to  hoc  the  earth  in  a  garden  ;  to  hoe  the  beds. 
2.  To  clear  from  weeds  ;  as,  to  hoe  maize  ;  to  hoe 

HoE,  v.  i.     To  use  a  h/>e,  [cabbages. 

HO-ED,  (hode,)pp.  Cleared  from  weeds,  or  loosened  by 
tlie  hoe. 

HoE'ING,  ppr.    Cutting,  scraping,  or  digging  with  a 
2.  Clearing  of  weeds  with  a  hoe.  [hoe. 

HoE'ING,  n.  The  act  of  scraping  or  digging  with  a 
hoe. 

Ho'FUL,  a.  [Sax.  hohfull,  hogfu.ll;  ho<ra,  care,  and 
full.) 

Careful.     [Obs.] 

HOG,  n.  [W.  Iiwq,  a  hog,  a  push  or  thrust;  Arm. 
houch ;  probably  so  named  from  his  snout,  or  from 
rooting  ;  Sp.  hocico,  the  snout  of  a  beast ;  hocicar,  to 
root.] 

1.  A  swine  ;  a  general  name  of  that  species  of  an- 
imal. 

2.  In  England,  a  castrated  sheep  of  a  year  old. 

Ash. 

3.  A  bullock  of  a  year  old.  Ash. 

4.  A  brutal  fellow  ■,  one  who  is  mean  and  filthy. 

5.  Among  seamen,  a  sort  of  scrubbing-broom  for 
scraping  a  ship's  bottom  under  water.         Totteti. 

HOG,  v.  t.     To  scrape  a  ship's  bottom  under  water. 

2.  [G.  hocken.]     To  carry  on  tile  hack.     [Local.] 

Grose. 

3.  To  cut  the  hair  short ;  as,  to  hog  the  mane  of  a 
horse.  Smart. 

HOG,  v.  i.  To  bend,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
a  hog's  back  ;  as,  a  ship  hogs  in  launching. 

HOGCOTE,  n.  [lwg  and  cote.]  A  shed  or  house  for 
swine  ;  a  sty.  Mortimer. 

HOG'G-ED,  (liogd,)  pp.     Scraped  under  water. 

2.  Curving ;  having  the  ends  lower  than  the  mid- 
dle. Eton. 

HOG'GER-EL,  n.     A  sheep  of  the  second  year.  Ash. 

HOG'GET,  n.     [Norm,  hoget.] 

1.  A  sheep  two  years  old.  Skinner. 

2.  A  colt  of  a  year  old,  called  also  liog-colt.  [Lo- 
cal.] Grose. 

3.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year.  Cyc. 
HOG'GING,  ppr.     Scraping  under  water. 
HOG'GISH,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  hog;  brutish; 

gluttonous ;  filthy  ;  mean  ;  selfish. 

HOG'GISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  brutish,  gluttonous,  or 
filthy  manner. 

HOG'GiSH-NESS,  n.  Brutishness  ;  voracious  greedi- 
ness in  eating ;  beastly  filthiness  ;  mean  selfish- 
ness. 

HOGH,  (ho,)  «.     [See  High.]    A  hill ;  a  cliff.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

HOG'HERD,  n.     [hog  and  herd.]     A  keeper  of  swine. 

Browne. 

Ho'GO,  n.  [Corrupted  from  haut  gout.]  High  flavor  ; 
strong  scent.     [See  Haut  Gout.] 

HOG'PEN,  ii.     [hog  and  pen.]     A  hogsty. 

HOG'-PLUM,  n.  A  tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Spon- 
dias,  with  fruit  somewhat  resembling  plums,  but 
chiefly  eaten  by  hogs.  Booth.     Loudon. 

HOG'-RING-ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  put 
rings  in  _the  snouts  of  swine. 

HOG'S'-BEAN,  n.  [A  mere  translation  of  the  Gr. 
lXoaKvauoi.]  A  plant,  Ilyoscyamus  niger,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  Hyoscyamus  ;  henbane. 

Ains?Dorlh. 

HOG'S'-FEN-NEL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Peuced- 
anum. 

HOG'S'-MUSH-ROOMS,  n.     A  plant.       Ainsworth. 

HOGS'IIEAD,  (hogz'hed,)  n.  [I),  oxhoofd;  G.  oxhoft; 
Dan.  oxehoved ;  Sw.  oxhufvud ;  that  is,  oxhead.  The 
English  orthography  is  grossly  corrupt.] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  63  wine  gal- 
lons, or  about  52.j  imperial  gallons.  The  old  ale  hogs- 
head contained  54  ale  gallons,  or  nearly  55  imperial 
gallons.  McCulloch. 

2.  In  America,  this  name  is  often  given  to  a  butt,  a 
cask  containing  from  110  to  120  wine  gallons  ;  as,  a 
hogshead  of  spirit  or  molasses. 

3.  A  large  cask  of  indefinite  contents.       Bacon. 
HOG'-SKIN,  7i.    Tanned  leather  made  of  the  skins  of 

swine. 

HOG'STEER,  n.  A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old. 
[Not  in  use.] 

HOG'STy,  n.  [hog  and  sty.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  for 
hogs. 

HOG'WASH,  n.  [hog  and  wash.]  Swill  ;  the  refuse 
matters  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery,  or  like  matter  for 
swine.  Arbuthitot. 

HoIlL'SPATH,  ri.  [G.]  The  mineral  otherwise 
called  made,  and  chiastolite. 

HOI'D£N,  re.  [W.  hoeden,  a  flirt,  a  wanton,  a  co- 
quet.] 


II OL 

1.  A  rude,  bold  girl ;  a  romp. 

2.  A  rude,  bold  man.  [No}  used  in  the  United 
States.]  Milton. 

HOI'D.EN,  a.    Rude ;  bold  ;  inelegant ;  rustic. 

Young. 
HOI'D£N,  v.  i.     To  romp  rudelv  or  indecently.    Swift. 
HOI'DEN-HOOD,  n.     State  of  being  a  hoiden. 
HOI'DJSN-ISH,  a.     Having  the  manners  of  a  hoiden. 
HOIST,  ?).  t.     [Originally  /wise;  but  corrupted  perhaps 

beyond  remedy.     G.  hissen;    D.  hyssen;    Sw.  hissa; 

Dan.  hiscer ;    Fr.  isser;    Arm.  icza;    Sp.  izar;    Port. 

ienr.    This  appears  by  the  German  to  be  radically 

the  same  word  as  heat;  which  see.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  lift. 

We'll  quickly  hoist  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat.        Shak. 
In  popular  language,  it  is  a  word  of  general  appli- 
cation.    But  the  word  has  two  appropriate  uses,  one 
by  seamen,  and  the  other  by  milkmaids,  viz. 

2.  To  raise,  to  lift  or  bear  upward  by  means  of 
tackle ;  and  to  draw  up  or  raise,  as  a  sail  along  the 
mast  or  stays,  or  as  a  flag,  though  by  a  single  block 
only.    Hoist  the  main-sail.    Hoist  the  flag. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  To  lift  and  move  the  leg  backward  ;  a  word  of 
command  used  by  milkmaids  to  cows,  when  they 
wish  them  to  lift  and  set  back  the  right  leg. 

HOIST,  n.  In  marine  language,  the  perpendicular  hight 
of  a  flag  or  sail,  as  opposed  to  the  fiy,  or  breadth  from 
the  staff  to  the  outer  edge.  Encyc. 

HOIST'ED.  pp.     Raised;  lifted;  drawn  up. 

HOIST'ING,  ppr.     Raising  ;  lifting. 

HO  IT,  v.  i      [Icel.  hauta.]     To  leap  ;  to  caper. 

Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

HOI'TY  TOI'TY  ;  an  exclamation  denoting  surprise 
or  disapprobation  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

Boily  toily  I  what  have  1  to  do  with  dreams  ?  Congreve. 

[Q.U.  Ice.  hauty,  to  leap.] 
HOI/GAD,  n.     [Gr.  JJUadtoi/.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  large  ship  of  burden.  Mitford. 
HOLD,  i).  t. ;  pret.  He'.d  ;  pp.  Held.  Holden  is  obsolete 
in  elegant  writing.  [Sax.  healdan ;  G.  halten  ;  D. 
houden,  I  suppressed  ;  Sw.  holla  ;  Dan.  holder  ;  Gr. 
itoj\i)o),to  hold,  or  restrain  ;  Heb.  Vi3,  to  hold  or  con- 
tain ;  Oil.  and  Syr.  to  measure,  that  is,  to  limit ;  Ct'ja, 
to   confine,  restrain,  or  shut  up ;    Ch.  Syr.  id ;  Ar. 

i\:£3  to  keep,  guard,  or  preserve  ;  Ch.  bstt,  to  take, 

also,  to  eat,  to  roar,  to  thunder.  [See  Call.]  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  press,  to  strain.  Class  Gl,  No.  18, 
32,  36,  40.] 

1.  To  stop;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  from  escape; 
to  keep  fast ;  to  retain,  ft  rarely  or  never  signifies 
the  first  net  of  seizing  or  falling  on,  but  the  act  of  re- 
taining a  tiling  when  seized  or  confined.  To  grasp, 
is  to  seize,  or  to  keep  fast  in  the  hand  ;  hold  coin- 
cides with  grasp  in  the  latter  sense,  but  not  in  the 
former.  We  hold  a  horse  by  means  of  a  bridle.  An 
anchor  holds  a  ship  in  her  station. 

2.  To  embrace  and  confine,  with  bearing  or  lift- 
ing. We  hold  an  orange  in  the  hand,  or  a  child  in 
the  arms. 

3.  To  connect ;  to  keep  from  separation. 

The  loop3  hebl  one  curtain  to  another.  —  Exod.  xxxvi. 

4.  To  maintain,  as  an  opinion.  He  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  free  grace. 

5.  To  consider ;  to  regard  ;  to  think  ;  to  judge, 
that  is,  to  have  in  the  mind. 

1  hold  him  Inn  a  fool.  Shak. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless,  that  talceui  his  name  in 
vain.  —  Exod.  xx. 

6.  To  contain,  or  to  have  capacity  to  receive  and 
contain.  Here  is  an  empty  basket  that  holds  two 
bushels.  This  empty  cask  holds  thirty  gallons.  The 
church  holils  two  thousand  people. 

7.  To  retain  within  itself ;  to  keep  from  running 
or  flowing  out.  A  vessel  with  holes  in  its  bottom 
will  not  hold  fluids. 

Thev  have  hewed  them  out  broken  cislerus,  that  can  hold  no 
'water.—  Jer.  ii. 

8.  To  defend;  to  keep  possession  ;  to  maintain. 

With  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  empire.  Milton. 

9.  To  have  ;  as,  to  hold  a  place,  office,  or  title. 

10.  To  have  or  possess  by  title  ;  as,  he  held  his 
lands  of  the  king.  The  estate  is  held  by  copy  of 
court-roll. 

11.  To  refrain  ;  to  stop ;  to  restrain  ;  to  withhold. 
Hold  your  laughter.     Hold  your  tongue. 

Death  I  what  do'st  ?    O,  liold  thy  blow.  Orashaw. 

12.  To  keep  ;  as,  hold  your  peace. 

13.  To  fix ;  to  confine  ;  to  compel  to  observe  or 
fulfil  ;  as,  to  hold  one  to  his  promise. 

14.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain  from  motion. 


15.  To  confine  ;  to  bind  ;  in  a  legal  or  moral  sense. 
He  is  held  to  perform  his  covenants. 

16.  To  maintain  ;  to  retain  ;  to  continue. 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.  Dryden. 
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17.  To  keep  in  continuance  or  practice. 

And  Night  and  Chaos,  ancestors  oi  Nature,  hold 

Eternal  anarchy.  Milton. 

18.  To  continue ;  to  keep ;  to  prosecute  or  car- 
ry on. 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 

Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

19.  To  have  in  session  ;  as,  to  hold  a  court  or  par- 
liament ;  to  hold  a  council. 

20.  To  celebrate ;  to  solemnize ;  as,  to  hold  a 
feast. 

21.  To  maintain  ;  to  sustain ;  to  have  in  use  or  ex- 
ercise ;  as,  to  hold  an  argument  or  debate. 

22.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 

Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  —  Ps.  exxxix. 

23.  To  carry  ;  to  wield. 

They  all  hold  swords,  being  expert  in  war.  —  Cant.  iii. 

24.  To  maintain  ;  to  observe  in  practice. 

Ye  hold  the  traditions  of  men.  —  Mark  vii. 

25.  To  last ;  to  endure.  The  provisions  will  hold 
us,  till  we  arrive  in  port.  So  we  say,  the  provisions 
will  last  us  ;  but  the  phrase  is  elliptical  for  will  hold 
or  last  for  us,  the  verb  being  intransitive. 

To  hold  forth  ;  to  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose. 

Observe  the  connection  of  ideas  in  the  propositions  which  books 
hold  forth  and  pretend  to  teach.  Locke. 

2.  To  reach  forth  ;  to  put  forward  to  view    Cheyne. 

To  hold  in  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  curb  ;  to  govern  by  the 
bridle.  Swift. 

2.  To  restrain  in  general ;  to  check ;  to  repress. 

Hooker. 

To  hold  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Pope. 

To  hold  on ;  to  continue  or  proceed  in  ;  as,  to  hold 
on  a  course. 

To  hold  out ;  to  extend  ;  to  stretch  forth. 

The  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter.  —  Esther  v. 

2.  To  propose  ;  to  offer. 

Fortune  holds  out  these  to  you  as  rewards.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  continue  to  do  or  suffer. 

He  can  not  long  hold  out  these  pangs.     [Not  used.]       Shah. 
To  hold  over ;  to  remain  in  after  one's  term  has  ex- 
pired. | 

To  hold  up ;  to  raise  ;  as,  hold  up  your  head. 

2.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 

He  holds  himself  up  in  virtue.  Sidney. 

3.  To  retain  ;  to  withhold. 

4.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit.  He  held  up  to  view  the 
prospect  of  gain. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  falling. 

To  hold  one's  own;  to  keep  good  one's  present  con- 
dition ;  not  to  fall  off,  or  to  lose  ground.  In  seamen's 
language,  a  ship  holds  her  own,  when  she  sails  as  fast 
as  another  ship,  or  keeps  her  course. 

To  hold,  is  used  by  the  Irish,  for  to  lay,  as  a  bet,  to 
wager.  I  hold  a  crown,  or  a  dollar ;  but  this  is  a 
vulgar  use  of  the  word. 
H6LD,  v.  i.  To  be  true ;  not  to  fail ;  to  stand,  as  a 
fact  or  truth.  This  is  a  sound  argument  in  many 
cases,  but  does  not  hold  in  the  case  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  rule  holds  in  lands  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Locke. 

In  this  application,  we  often  say,  to  hold  true,  to 
hold  good.  The  argument  holds  good  in  both  cases. 
This  holds  true  in  most  cases. 

2.  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.     [LiUle  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  last ;  to  endure.  Bacon. 
We  now  say,  to  hold  out. 

4.  To  continue. 

While  our  obedience  hold3.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  fast ;  to  be  firm  ;  not  to  give  way,  or  part. 
The  rope  is  strong ;  I  believe  it  will  hold.  The  an- 
chor holds  well. 

6.  To  refrain. 


His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping. 


Drydei 


7.  To  stick  or  adhere.    The  plaster  will  not  hold. 

To  hold  forth  ;  to  speak  in  public  ;  to  harangue  ;  to 
preach  ;  to  proclaim.  L' Estrange. 

To  hold  in ;  to  restrain  one's  self.  He  was  tempted 
to  laugh  ;  he  could  hardly  hold  in. 

2.  To  continue  in  good  luck.     [Unusual.]  Swift. 

To  hold  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  avoid  con- 
nection. 

To  hold  of;  to  be  dependent  on;  to  derive  title 
from. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Dryden. 

To  hold  on ;  to  continue ;  not  to  be  interrupted. 

The  trade  held  on  many  years.  Siotft. 

2.  To  keep  fast  hold  ;  to  cling  to. 

3.  To  proceed  in  a  course.    Job  xvii. 

To  hold  out ;  to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue.  A 
consumptive  constitution  may  hold  out  a  few  years. 
He  will  accomplish  the  work  if  his  strength  holds 
out. 

2.  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  surrender  ;  not  to  be  sub- 
dued.    The  garrison  still  held  out. 
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To  hold  to ;  to  cling  or  cleave  to  ;  to  adhere. 

Else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  — Matt.  vi. 

To  hold  under,  or  from  ;  to  have  title  from  ;  as,  pet- 
ty biiions  holding  under  the  greater  barons. 

To  hold  witli ;  to  adhere  to  ;  to  side  with  ;  to  stand 
up  for. 

To  hold  plow  ;  to  direct  or  steer  a  plow  by  the  hand 
in  tillage. 

To  luild  tog-ether ,'  to  be  joined  ;  not  to  separate ;  to 
remain  in  union.  Dryden.     Locke. 

To  hold  up  ;  to  support  one's  self;  as,  to  hold  up 
under  misfortunes. 

2.  To  cease  raining  :  to  cease,  as  falling  weather  ; 
used  impersonally.     It  holds  up  ;  it  will  hold  up. 

3.  To  continue  the  same  speed  ;  to  run  or  move  as 
fast.  Collier. 

But  we  now  say,  to  keep  up. 

To  hold  a  wager;  to  lay,  to  stake,  or  to  hazard,  a 
wager.  Swift. 

Hold,  used  imperatively,  signifies  stop ;  cease ;  for- 
bear ;  be  still. 
DoLD,  ». *  A  grasp  with  the  hand  ;  an  embrace  with 
the  arms  ;  any  act  or  exertion  of  the  strength  or  limbs 
Which  keeps  a  thing  fast  and  prevents  escape.  Keep 
your  hold  ;  never  quit  your  hold. 

It  is  much  used  after  the  verbs  to  take,  and  to  lay  ; 
to  take  hold,  or  to  lay  hold,  is  to  seize.  It  is  used  in  a 
literal  sense  ;  as,  to  lake  hold  with  the  hands,  with 
the  arms,  or  with  the  teeth  ;  or  in  u  figurative  sense. 

Sorrow  shall  lake  hold  on  the  inhabitants  ofPalestina.  — Ex.  xv. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.  —  Prov.  iv. 

My  soul  tool:  hold  on  thee.  Addison. 

2.  Something  which  may  be  seized  for  support; 
that  which  supports. 

If  a  man  be  upon  a  high  place,  without  a  good  hold,  he  is  ready 
to  fall.  Bacon. 

3.  Power  of  keeping. 

On  your  vigor  now 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends.  Milton. 

4.  Power  of  seizing. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.  Shah. 

5.  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement. 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  tlicm  in  hold  till  the  next  day. 
—  Acts  iv. 

6.  Custody  ;  safe  keeping. 

Kin?  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 

Of  Bolingbroke.  Shale. 

7.  Power  or  influence  operating  on  the  mind  ;  ad- 
vantage that  may  be  employed  in  directing  or  per- 
suading another,  or  in  governing  his  conduct. 

Fear  —  bv  which  Ged  and  his  laws  take  the  surest  hold  of  us. 

Tillolson. 
Gives  fortune  liu  inure  hold  of  him  than  is  necessary.     Dryden. 

8.  Lurking-place  ;  a  place  of  security  ;  as,  the  hold 
of  a  wild  beast. 

9.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ;  often  called 
a  strong  hold.     Jer.  li. 

10.  The  whole  interior  cavity  of  a  ship,  between 
the  floor  and  the  lower  deck.  In  a  vessel  of  one 
deck,  the  whole  interior  space  from  the  keel  or  floor 
to  the  deck.  That  part  of  the  hold  which  lies  abaft 
the  main-mast,  is  called  the  after-hold;  that  part  im- 
mediately before  the  main-mast,  the  main-hold  ;  that 
part  about  the  fore-hatchway,  tiie  fore-hold.  Mar.  Vict. 

*11.  In  music,  a  mark  directing  the  performer  to  rest 
on  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed,     it  is  called  also 
a  pause. 
HOLD'  BACK,  n.    Check;  hinderance;  restraint. 

Hammond. 
2.  The  iron  in  the  thill  of  a  wheel  carriage,  to 
which  a  part  of  the  harness  is  attached,  in  order  to 
enable  tile  animal  to  hold  back  the  carriage. 
HOLD' BR,  n.    One  who  holds  or  grasps  in  his  hand, 
or  embraces  with  his  arms. 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  who  holds  land  under  another. 

Carew. 

3.  Something  by  which  a  thing  is  held. 

4.  One  who  owns  or  possesses  ;  as,  a  holder  of  stock 
or  shares  in  a  joint  concern. 

5.  In  ships,  one  who  is  employed  in  the  hold. 

Mar.  Diet. 
HOLD'ER-FoRTH',  n.    A  haranguer;  a  preacher. 

Hudibras. 
HOLD'FXST,  7i.     A  general   name  of  various  contri- 
vances for  securing  and  holding  things  in  their  place, 
as  a  long,  flat-headed  nail,  a  catch,  a  hook,  &c. 

Hebert. 
HOLD'ING,  ppr.      Stopping;  confining;  restraining; 

keeping  ;  retaining  ;  adhering  ;  maintaining,  &c. 
HOLDING,  n.    A  tenure  ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 

Carew. 

2.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  socg.  Shak. 

3.  Hold  ;  influence  ;  power  over.  Burke. 
HOLE,  7i.     [Sax.  hoi ;  G.  Iiolde ;  D.  hoi ;  Dan.  hul,  hide  ; 

Sw.hal;   Basque,  chiloa;  Gr.  /toiXus,  koiXoc.    Qu. 

Heb.  hr\  or  Ar.  ilLi  hhala.    Class  Gl,  No.  20,  23.] 

1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid  body,  of 
any  shape  or  dimensions,  natural  or  artificial.  It  may 
differ  from  a  rent  or  fissure  in  being  wider.  A  cell; 
a  den  ;  a  cave  or  cavern  in  the  earth  ;  an  excavation 
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in  a  rock  or  tree ;  a  pit,  &.c.    Is.  xi.  Eiek.  viii.  JVaft. 
ii.    Mult.  viii. 

2.  A  perforation  ;  an  aperture ;  an  opening  in  or 
through  a  solid  body,  left  in  the  work  or  made  by 
an  instrument. 

Jehoida  took  a  chest,  and   bored   a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it. — 2 
Kings  xii. 

3.  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  narrow  or  dark  lodging. 

Dry  den. 

4.  An  opening  or  means  of  escape  ;  a  subterfuge  ; 
in  the  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  a  hole  to  creep  out  at. 

Arm-hole  :  the  arm-pit ;  the  cavity  under  the  shoul- 
der of  a  person.  Bacon. 
2.  An  opening  in  a  garment  for  the  arm. 
HOLE,  v.  i.     To  go  into  a  hole.                    B.  Jonson. 
HOLE,   v.  t.    To  cut,  dig,  or  make  a  hole  or  holes  in ; 
as,  to  hole  a  post  for  the  insertion  of  rails  or  bars. 
2.  To  drive  into  a  bag,  as  in  billiards. 
HOL'I-BUT.     See  Halibut. 
HOL'I-DAM,   n.     [holy  and  dame.]      Blessed  lady,  an 

ancient  oath.  Hanmer. 

HOL'I-DaY,  n.  A  day  set  apart  for  commemorating 
some  important  event  in  history  ;  a  festival. 

2.  A  day  of  joy  and  gayety. 

3.  A  day  of  exemption  from  labor ;  a  day  of  amuse- 
ment.    [See  Holvday.] 

HOL'I-DaY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  festival  ;  gay. 

HO'IjI-LY,  ado.    [from  holy.]     Piously  ;  with  sanctity. 
2.  Sacredly  ;   inviolably  ;  without  breach.     [Little 
used.]  Shak.     Sidney. 

HO'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  holy.]  The  state  of  being  ho- 
ly ;  purity  or  integrity  of  moral  character;  freedom 
from  sin  ;  sanctity.  Applied  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
holiness  denotes  perfect  purity  or  integrity  of  moral 
character,  one  of  his  essential  attributes. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  ? —  Exod.  xv. 

2.  Applied  to  human  beings,  holiness  is  purity  of 
heart  or  dispositions  ;  sanctified  affections  ;  piety  ; 
moral  goodness,  but  not  perfect. 

We  see  piety  and  holiness  ridiculed  as  morose  singularities. 

Rogers. 

3.  Sacredness ;  the  state  of  any  thing  hallowed, 
or  consecrated  to  God  or  to  his  worship ;  applied  to 
churches  or  temples. 

4.  That  which  is  separated  to  the  service  of  God. 

Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  —  Jer.  ii. 

5.  A  title  of  the  pope,  and  formerly  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Encyc. 

HOL'ING-AX,  7i.    A  narrow  ax  for  cutting  holes  in 

posts. 
HOL-LOA'J  ezclam.     A  word  used  in  calling.    Among 
HOL-LO',    \      seamen,  it  is   the   answer  to   one  that 

bails,  equivalent  to,  "  I  hear,  and  am  ready."     It  is 

also  written  Holla. 
HOL'LO,  I  (hol'lo  or  hol-lo',)  v.  i.    [Sax.  ahlowan.]   To 
HOL'LA,  J      call  out  or  exclaim.     [See  Halloo. J 
HOL'LAND,   n.      Fine   linen   first  manufactured   in 

Holland. 
HOL'LAND-ER,  71.    A  native  of  Holland. 
HOL'LAND-ISH,  a.    Like  Holland. 
HOL'LANDS,  71.    Gin  made  in  Holland. 
HOL'LEN.     See  Holly. 
HOL'LOW,   a.      [Sax.   hoi ;    G.   hold;    D.   hoi;    Sw. 

halig  ;  Dan.  huled  ;   Arm.  goullo,  or  houllu,  emptied. 

See  Hole.] 

1.  Containing  an  empty  space,  natural  or  artificial, 
within  a  solid  substance  ;  not  solid  ;  as,  a  hollow 
tree ;  a  hollow  rock  ;  a  hollow  sphere. 

HoltoiD  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it.  —  Exod.  xxvii. 

2.  Sunk  deep  in  the  orbit ;  as,  a  hollow  eye. 

3.  Deep  ;  low  ;  resembling  sound  reverberated  from 
a  cavity,  or  designating  such  a  sound  ;  as,  a  hollow 
roar.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful ;  false  ;  deceitful ;  not 
sound ;  as,  a  hollow  heart ;  a  hollow  friend. 

Milton.     Shak. 
HOL'LOW,  ?».     A  cavity,  natural  or  artificial ;   any 
depression  of  surface  in  a  body;  concavity;  as,  the 
hollow  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  place  excavated  ;  as,  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  cave  or  cavern ;  a  den  ;  a  hole  ;  a  broad,  open 
space  in  any  thing.  Sliak.     Prior. 

4.  A  pit,  ■        Addison. 

5.  Open  space  of  any  thing;  a  groove;  a  channel ; 
a  canal.  Addison. 

HOL'LOW,  v.  t.     [Sa*.  holian.] 

To  make  hollow,  as  by  digging,  cutting,  or  en- 
graving ;  to  excavate. 

Trees  rudely  holloipcd  did  the  waves  sustain.  Dryden. 

HOL'LOW  or  HOL-LOW',  v.  i.  To  shout.  [See 
Holla  and  Hollo.]         Dryden.     Addison.     Smart. 

HOL'LOW,  adv.  He  carried  it  hollow,  or  he  beat  all 
hollow ;  that  is,  lie  beat  all  his  competitors  without 
difficulty.     [Colloquial.]  Orose. 

HOL'LOW-jED,  pp.  or  a.    Made  hollow  ;  excavated. 

HOL'LoW-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  sunken  eyes. 

HOL'LOW-HEaRT-ED,  a.  Insincere;  deceitful; 
not  sound  and  true;  of  practice  or  sentiment  differ- 
ent from  profession.  Butler. 

HOL'LOW-  ING,  ppr.     Making  hollow  ;  excavating. 
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HOL'LOW-LY,  adv.     Insincerely ;  deceitfully.     Shak 

HOL'LOW-NESS,  71.      The  state  of   being   hollow, 

cavity;  depression  of  surface  ;  excavation.   Buton. 

2.  Insincerity  ;  deceitfuluess  ;  treachery.    South. 

HOL'LOW-ROOT,  71.  A  plant,  tuberous  moschatcl, 
or  inglorious,  constituting  the  genus  Adoxa  ;  a  low 
plant,  whose  leaves  and  flowers  smell  like  inusk  ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  musk-crowfoot.   Encvc. 

HOL' LoW-SPAR,  71.  The  mineral  called,  also,  chias- 
tolite. 

HOL'LOW-SQ.UXRE,  71.  A  body  of  foot  soldiers 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  having 
an  empty  space  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  officers, 
artillery-men,  &c,  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  a  line 
of  bayonets. 

HOL'LY,  71.  [Sax.  holegn;  D.  hulst ;  perhaps  L.  ilex, 
for  hilez.  In-Welsh,  the  corresponding  word  is  celyn, 
from  the  root  of  eclu,  to  conceal,  L.  celo.  The  ilez, 
in  Sw.,  is  called  iron  oak.] 

The  holm-tree,  of  the  genus  Ilex,  of  several  spe- 
cies. The  common  holly  grows  from  20  to  30  feet 
high  ;  the  stem,  by  age,  becomes  large,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  grayish,  smooth  bark,  and  set  with 
branches  which  form  a  sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  oval,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  pale  on  the  under  surface  ;  the  edges  are  indent- 
ed and  waved,  with  sharp  thorns  terminating  each  of 
the  points.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
succeeded  by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a  beau- 
tiful red  about  Michaelmas.  This  tree  is  a  heatitiful 
evergreen.  Encyc. 

2.  Tile  holm  oak,  Qucrcus  ilex,  an  evergreen  oak  ; 
often  called  holly-oak.  P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

Knee-holly;  a  plant,  the  butchsr's  broom,  of  the 
genus  Ruscus. 

Sea-holly ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngium. 

HOL'LY-H'OCK,  71.     [Sax.  hoiihoe.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Althtea,  bearing  flowers  of 
various  colors.     It  is  called,  also,  rose-mallow. 

HOL'LY-RoSE,  71.     A  scentless  plant.  Smart. 

HoLM,  n.    The  evergreen  oak  ;  the  ilex. 

2.  An  islet,  or  river  isle. 

3.  A  low,  flat  tract  of  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  _  Cyc. 

HoLM'lTE,  n.  A  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  so 
called  from  Mr.  Holme,  who  analyzed  it.     [  Obsolete.] 

Cleaveland. 
HOL'O-CAUST,  71.     [Gr.  6X05,  whole,  and  /mus-ros, 
burnt,  from  kuioj,  to  burn.] 

A  burnt  sacrifice  or  offering,  the  whole  of  which 
was  consumed  by  fire  ;  a  species  of  sacrifice  in  use 
among  the  Jews  and  some  pagan  nations. 

Roy.     Encyc. 
HOL'O-GRAPH,  71.     [Gr.  6Aos,  whole,  and  >/>at/)oj,  to 
write.] 

A  deed  or  testament  written  wholly  by  the  grantor's 
or  testator's  own  hand.  Encyc. 

HOL-O-GRAPII'ie,  a.    Written  wholly  by  the  grantor 

or  testator  himself. 
HOL-O-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  6X05,  whole,  and  idpa, 
face.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  with  all 
the  similar  edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced. 

Dana. 
HO-LOM'E-TER,  ti.     [Gr.  6Xoc,  all,  and  ptrpcoi,  to 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  taking  all  kinds  of  measures, 
both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens  ;  a  pantometer. 

Hebert. 
HOLP,  HoLP'£N,  the  antiquated  pret.  and   pp.  of 

Help. 
HoL'STER,  71.      [Sax.  heolster,  a  hiding-place  or  re- 
cess ;    Port,  coldre ;   from   holding,  or  concealing,  L. 
celo,  Sax.  helan.] 

A  leathern  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  by  a  horseman 
at  the  fore  part  of  his  saddle. 
HOL'STER-ED,  a.     Bearing  holsters  ;  as,  a  bolstered 

steed.  Byron. 

HOLT,  71.     [Sax.  holt,  Ir.  coillle,  W.  cellt,  a  wood,  from 
the  root  of  Sax.  helan,  L.  celo,  W.  cela,  to  hide,  to 
keep  close;  a  word  retained  in  names.] 
A  wood  or  woodland  ;  obsolete,  except  in  poetry. 
Drayton.     Browne. 
HO'LY,  a.     [Sax.  halig;  G.  and  D.  heilig ;  Sw.  hclig; 
Dan.  hellitr  ;  from  the  root  of  heal,  hold,  whole,  and 
all ;   Sax.  hal,  G.  heil,  D.  heel,  Sw.  hcl,   Dan.  her!, 
whole.     See  Heal  and  Hold,  and  Class  Gl,  No.  31, 
35,  42.    The  sense  is  whole,  entire,  complete,  sound,   I 
unimpaired.] 

1.  Properly,  whole,  entire,  or  perfect,  in  a  moral 
sense.  Hence,  pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  dispositions  ; 
free  from  sin  and  sinful  affections.  Applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  holy  signifies  perfectly  pure,  immac- 
ulate, and  complete,  in  moral  character  ;  and  man  is 
more  or  less  holy,  as  his  heart  is  more  or  less  sancti- 
fied, or  purified  from  evil  dispositions.  We  call  a 
man  halo,  when  his  heart  is  conformed  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  imago  of  God,  and  his  life  is  regulated 
by  the  divine  precepts.  Hence,  holy  is  used  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  good,  pious,  godly. 

Be  ye  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy.  —  I  Pet.  I. 

2.  Hallowed  ;  consecrated  or  set  apart  to  a  sacred 
use,  or  to  the  service  or  worship  of  God ;  a  sense 
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frequent  in  Scripture  ;  as,  the  holy  Sabbath  ;  holy 
oil ;  holtt  vessels  ;  a  Iwly  nation  ;  the  holy  temple  ;  a 
Iwly  priesthood. 

3.  Proceeding  from  pious  principles,  or  directed  to 
pious  purposes  ;  as,  holy  zelil. 

4.  Perfectly  just  and  good  ;  as,  the  holy  law  of 
God. 

5.  Sacred  ;  as,  a  holy  witness.  Shdk. 

Holy  of  holies ;  in  Scripture,  the  innermost  apart- 
ment of  tlie  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple,  where  the 
ark  was  kept,  and  where  no  person  entered,  except 
the  high  priest  once  a  year. 

Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  the  divine  Spirit ;  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity;  the  Sanctifier  of  souls. 

Holy  war ;  a  war  undertaken  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land,  the  ancient  Judea,  from  the  infidels  ;  a  cru- 
sade ;  an  expedition  carried  on  by  Christians  against 
the  Saracens,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  a  war  carried  on  in  a  most  unholy  manner. 

H.O'LY-CROSS  DAY,  re.  The  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, observed  as  a  festival,  in  memory  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brande. 

Ho'LY-€RO-EL,  a.    Cruel  from  excess  of  holiness. 

Shale. 

Ho'LY-DaY,  re.  A  religious  festival ;  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  festival  of  any  kind,  for  which  Holiday  is 
the  more  appropriate  term. 

Hq'LY-OF'FICE,  n.     A  name  for  the  Inquisition. 

Ho'LY-ONE,  (-wunj  re.  An  appellation  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

2.  An  appellation  of  Christ.     Is.  xliii. 

3.  One  separated  to  the  service  of  God.  Deut. 
xxxiii. 

Ho'LY-ROOD,  re.  The  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly 
one  placed  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  chancel. 

[As  applied  to  the  palace  in  Edinburgh,  the  word 
is  pronounced  hol'y-rood.     Smart.] 

Ho'LY-ROOD  DAY,  n.  A  festival  observed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  September,  in  memory  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brande. 

Ho'LY-SToNE,  n.  A  stone  used  by  seamen  for 
cleaning  the  decks  of  ships  ;  so  called  in  derision,  it 
is  said,  from  the  dislike  of  seamen  to  use  it.    Totten. 

Ho'LY-SToNE,  v.  t.  To  scrub  the  deck  of  a  vessel 
with  a  stone  used  by  seamen  for  this  purpose. 

HO'LY-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.    A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Centaurea. 
The  blessed  thistle,  Centaurea  benedicta.  Cyc 

HS'LY-THURS'IMY,  re.  The  day  on  which  the  as- 
cension of  our  Savior  is  commemorated,  ten  days  be- 
fore Whitsuntide.  Johnson. 

H6'LY-WA-TER,re.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  water  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
priest  to  sprinkle  the  faithful,  and  things  used  for 
holy  purposes. 

Ho'LY-WEEK,  re.  The  week  before  Easter,  in  which 
the  passion  of  our  Savior  is  commemorated.  Johnson. 

Ho'LY-VVRIT,  (-rit,)  re.     The  sacred  Scriptures. 

HOM' AGE,  «.t.[Fr.  hommage  ;  Sp.  homenage  ;  It.omag- 
gio  ;  from  L.,  homo,  man.] 

1.  In  feudal  law,  the  submission,  loyalty,  and  ser- 
vice which  a  tenant  promised  to  his  lord  or  superior, 
when  first  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of 
him  in  fee  ;  or  rather  the  act  of  the  tenant  in  making 
this  submission,  or  being  invested  with  the  fee.  The 
ceremony  of  doing  homage  was  thus  performed.  The 
tenant,  being  ungirt  and  uncovered,  kneeled  and 
held  up  both  his  hands  between  those  of  the  lord, 
who  sat  before  him,  and  there  professed  that  "  he  did 
become  his  man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  and  limb, 
and  earthly  honor,"  and  then  received  a  kiss  from 
his  lord.  Blackstone. 

2.  Obeisance  ;  respect  paid  by  external  action. 

Go,  go,  Willi  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet.  Dryden. 

3.  Reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being;  rev- 
erential worship;  devout  affection. 

HOM'AGE,  v.  t.  To  pay  respect  to  by  external  action  ; 
to  give  reverence  to  ;  to  profess  fealty. 

HOM'AGE-A-BLE,  a.     Subject  to  homage.     Howell. 

HOAI'A-GER,  n.  One  who  does  homage,  or  holds 
land  of  another  bv  homage.  Bacon. 

HOM'BERG'S  PY-ROPH'O-RUS.  All  inflammable 
composition  whose  essential  ingredient  is  sulphuret 
of  potassium  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Turner. 

HOME,  re.  [Sax.  ream;  G.  and  D.  helm;  Sw.  hem; 
Dan.  hiem;  Gr.  noiur) ;  properly,  a  house,  a  close 
place,  or  place  of  rest.  Hence  hamlet,  Fr.  kameau, 
Ann.  hamell.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  in- 
close, to  cover,  or  to  make  fast.  Derivatives  in  G. 
D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  signify  secret,  close  ;  and  we  say, 
to  bring  home  arguments,  that  is,  press  them  close  ; 
to  drive  home  a  nail,  &c.  If  the  radical  sense  is  close, 

it  may  be  from  the  same  root  as  Ar.  tS+5   hamai,  to 

cover.  See  Chemistry,  and  Class  Gm,  No.  7,  9,  20, 
23.] 

1.  A  dwelling-house  ;  the  house  or  place  in  which 
one  resides.     He  was  not  at  home. 

Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  to  their  own  home.  —  John 


Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life. 


Dryden. 
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2.  One's  own  country.  Let  affairs  at  home  be  well 
managed  by  the  administration, 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence ;  the  seat. 
Flandria,  by  plenty,  made  the  home  of  war.  Prior. 

4.  The  grave  ;  death  ;  or  a  future  state. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  horns.  —  Ecctes.  xii. 

5.  The  present  state  of  existence. 

Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord. 
—i  Cor.  v. 

At  home ;  at  one's  own  house,  or  lodgings. 
To  be  at  home ;  to  be  conversant  with  what  is  fa- 
miliar. 
Ho.ME,  a.    Pertaining  to  one's  dwelling  or  country  ; 
domestic  ;  as,  home  manufactures. 
_  2.  Close  ;  severe  ;  poignant ;  as,  a  home  thrust. 
HOME,  adv.     [This  is  merely  elliptical,  to  being  omit- 
ted.] 

1.  To  one's  own  habitation  ;  as  in  the  phrases,  go 
home,  come  home,  bring  home,  carry  home. 

2.  To  one's  own  country.  Home  is  opposed  to 
abroad,  or  in  a  foreign  country.  My  brother  will  re- 
turn home  in  the  first  ship  from  India. 

3.  Close  ;  closely  ;  to  the  point ;  as,  this  consider- 
ation conies  home  to  our  interest,  that  is,  it  nearly  af- 
fects it.     Drive  the  nail  home,  that  is,  drive  it  close. 

To  haul  home  the  top-sail  sheets,  in  seamen's  lan- 
guage, is  to  d  raw  the  bottom  of  the  top-sail  close  to 
the  yard-arm  by  means  of  the  sheets. 

An  anchor  is  said  to  come  home,  when  it  loosens 
from  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, &c. 
HoME'-BORN,  a.     Native  ;  natural.  Donne. 

2.  Domestic  ;  not  foreign.  Pope. 

HoME'-BOUND,  o.     See  Homeward-bound. 
HoME'-BRED,a.  Native;  natural  ;  as, home-bred  lusts. 

Hammond. 

2.  Domestic ;  originating  at  home  ;  not  foreign ; 
as,  home-bred  evil.  Sp.enser. 

3.  Plain  ;  rude  ;  artless  ;  uncultivated  ;  not  polished 
by  travel. 

Only  to  mc  two  home-bred  youths  belong.  Dryden. 

HOME'-BUILT,  (-hilt,)  a.     Built  in  our  own  country. 

Jefferson. 

H6ME'-DRIV'£N,  a.  Driven  home,  as  a  blow; 
driven  closely. 

HoME'-DWELL'ING,  a.     Dwelling  at  home. 

HoME'-FELT,  a.  Felt  in  one's  own  breast ;  inward  ; 
private  ;  as,  home-fell  joys  or  delight. 

Milton.     Pope. 

HoME'-KEEP-ING,  a.  Staying  at  home  ;  not  gad- 
ding. Shah. 

HoME'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  home. 

HoME'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  homely. 

HoME'LI-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  homely. 

HoME'LI-LY,  adv.     Rudely  ;  inelegantly. 

Ho.ME'LI-NESS,re.  [from  homely.]  Plainness  of  fea- 
tures ;  want  of  beauty.  It  expresses  less  than  Ug- 
liness. 

2.  Rudeness  ;  coarseness ;  as,  the  homeliness  of 
dress,  or  uf  sentiments.  Addison. 

HoME'-LOT,  n.  An  inclosure  on  or  near  which  the 
mansion-house  stands.     [America.] 

HoME'LY,  a.  [from  home.]  Originally,  belonging  to 
hi.me ;  domestic ;  hence,  of  plain  features ;  not 
handsome  ;  as,  a  homely  face.  It  expresses  less 
than  Ugly. 

Let  time,  which  makes  you  homtly,  make  you  wise. 
2.  Plain  ;  like  that  which  is  made  for  common  do- 
mestic use  ;  rude  ;   coarse  ;  not  tine,  or  elegant;  as, 
a  homely  garment  ;  aho?nely  house  ;  homely  fare. 

Now-  Slrcphon  daily  entertains 

His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains.  Pope. 

HfjME'LY,  otio.    Plainly;  rudely;  coarsely;  as,  home- 
ly dressed.     [Little  used.] 
HcjME'LYN,  re.     A  species  of  fish. 
HoME'-MaDE,  a.  Made  at  home  ;  being  of  domestic 

manufacture  ;  made  either  in  private  families,  or  in 

one's  own  country.  Locke. 

HO-ME-O-PATH'IC,   a.    Pertaining  or  belonging  to 

homeopathy. 
HO-ME-O-l'ATH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  method  of 

homeopathy. 
HO-ME-OP'A-THIST,  n.    A  believer  in  homeopathy. 
HO-ME-OP'A-THY,    re.      [Gr.    bpoionaOeia ;   bpoioS, 

like,  ami  Tratfoc,  affection.] 
The  doctrine  or  theory  of  curing  diseases  with 

very  minute  doses  of  medicine,  by  producing  in  the 

patient  affections  similar  to  those  of  the  disease. 

Med.  and  Sufff.  Journ. 
H5'MER,     )  re.    A  Hebrew  measure  containing,  as  a 
CHO'MER,  j      liquid  measure,  ten  batlis,  and  as  a  dry 

measure,  ten  ephahs.  Oesenius. 

HO-MER'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  Homer,  the  great  poet 

of  Greece,  or  to  his   poetry  ;  resembling  Homer's 

verse. 
HoME'SfCK,  a.    Depressed  in  spirits,  or  grieved  at  a 

separation  from  home. 
HoME'SICK-NESS,  re.     In  medicine^  nostalgia,  grief, 

or  depression  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  a  separation 

from  one's_home  or  country. 
HoME'-SPEAK-ING,   re.      Forcible    and    efficacious 

speaking.  Milton. 


HOM 

HoME'SPUN,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ;  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  Swift. 

2.  Not  made  in  foreign  countries.  Addison. 

3.  Plain  ;  coarse  ;  rude  ;  homely  ;  not  elegant ;  as, 
a  homespun  English  proverb  ;  A  homespun  author. 

Dryden.    Addison. 
HoME'SPUN,  re.    Cloth  made  at  home ;  as,  he  was 
dressed  in  homespun. 
2.  A  coarse,  unpolished,  rustic  person.  Shak. 

HoME'STALL,  )  n.  The  place  of  a  mansion-house  ; 
HoME'STEAD,  j      the  inclosure  or  ground  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  mansion.  Dryden 

2.  Native  seat ;  original  station,  or  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

We  can  trace  them  back  to  a  liomestead  on  the  Rivers  Volga  and 

Ural.  Toolce. 

[In  the  United  States,  Homestead  is  the  word  used.] 
HOME'WARD,  adv.     [Sax.  ham  and  weard.] 

Toward  home  ;  toward  one's  habitation,  or  toward 
one's  native  country.  Sidney.     Milton. 

HoME'WARD-BOUND,  a.    Bound   or  directing  the 
course  homeward,  or  to  one's  native  land  ;   as,  the 
homeward-bound  fleet.     We  spoke  a  brig  homeward- 
bound. 
HOM'I-CI-DAL,  a.     [from  homicide.]     Pertaining  to 

homicide  ;  murderous  ;  bloody. 
HOM'I-CIDE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  homicidium ;  homo,  man, 
and  cado,  to  strike,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  killing  of  one  man  or  human  being  by  an- 
other. Homicide  is  of  three  kinds  — justifiable,  ex- 
cusable,  and  felonious ;  justifiable,  when  it  proceeds 
from  unavoidable  necessity,  without  an  intention  to 
kill,  and  without  negligence  ;  excusable,  when  it  hap- 
pens from  misadventure,  or  in  self-defense  ;  felonious, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  pas- 
sion. Homicide  committed  with  premeditated  mal- 
ice, is  murder.  Suicide,  also,  or  self-murder,  is 
felonious  homicide.  Homicide  comprehends  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  person  who  kills  another  ;  a  manslayer. 

Dryden. 
HOM-I-LET'IC,         j  a.  [Gr.  fyuXnri/roc,  from  b,<t\ta>. 
HOM  I-LET'IC-AL,  j      to  converse  in  company  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse  ;  social ;  con- 
versable ;  companionable.     [Rare.]  Jllterbury. 

2.  Pertaining  to  homilerics. 
HOM-I-LET'ICS,  n.    The  science  which  teaches  the 

principles  of  adapting  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit 
to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  hearers.  It  is  a  part  of 
practical  theology.  £.  T.  Fitch. 

HOM'I-LIST,  re.   One  that  preaches  to  a  congregation. 

Beaum.  Sr  Fl. 

HOM'I-LY,  re.  [Fr.  homelie ;  Sp.  homilia ;  It.  omclia  ; 
Gr.  bptXta,  from  bpi/\cm,  to  converse  in  company, 
but\os,  a  company  or  assembly.] 

A  discourse  or  sermon  read  or  pronounced  to  an 
audience. 

The  Book  of  Homilies,  in  the  English  church,  is  a  col- 
lection of  plain  sermons,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  preached  by  those  of 
the  inferior  clergy  who  were  not  qualified  to  compose 
discourses  themselves. 

HOM'I-NY,  re.  [Indian.]  In  America,  maize  hulled 
and  broken,  but  coarse,  prepared  for  food  by  being 
mixed  with  water  and  boiled.  Adair. 

HOM'MOCK,  re.  [7  suppose  this  to  be  an  Indian 
word.] 

A  hillock,  or  small  eminence  of  a  conical  form, 
sometimes  covered  with  trees.       Bartram.     Encyc. 

HOM-O-CEN'TRie,  a.     [Gr.  bpos  and  kivtoov.] 
Having  the  same  center. 

HO-MOG'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  bpoS,  the  same,  and  ya- 
pos,  marriage.] 

In  botany,  having  the  same  essential  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. 

HO-MO-GK'NE-AL,     \  a.     [Fr.  homogene ;  Gr.  bpoyt- 

HO-MO-Ge'NE-OUS,  j  i>m  ;  bpoc,  the  same,  and 
yevoc,  kind.] 

Of  the  same  kind  or  nature ;  consisting  of  similar 
parts,  or  of  elements  of  the  like  nature.  Thus  we 
say,  homogeneous  particles,  elements,  or  principles ; 
homogeneous  bodies. 

HO-MO-GF:'NE-AL-NESS,  )  words  not  to  be  eneour- 

HO-MO-GE-Ng'I-TY ;  j      aged,  equivalent  to 

HO-MO-Ge'NE-OUS-NESS,  re.  Sameness  of  kind  or 
nature. 

HOM'O-GE-NY,  ».   Joint  nature.  Bacon. 

HOM-OI-OP'TO-TON,  n.  [Gr.  buoioc,  like,  and  ittoi- 
tos,  falling.] 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the  several  parts  of 
a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case,  or  a  tense  of  like 
sound. 

HO-MOI-OU'SI-AN,  re.  or  a.  [Gr.  bpoiovotoc ;  bpoioc, 
similar,  and  ovota,  being.] 

In  church  history,  a  term  applied,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  those  Arians,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  like 
the  Father  in  essence,  but  not  the  same.      Brande. 

HO-MOL'O-GATE,  v.  t.  [It.  omologare  ;  Fr.  homolo- 
guer;  Gr.  btxoXoyeoj;  bpos,  the  same,  and  Xcyoi,  to 
speak.] 

To  approve  ;  to  allow.        Whcaton's  Rep.  vol.  iv. 

HO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  homology  ;  hav- 
ing a  structural  affinity.  Dana, 
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HO-MOL'O-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  bixos,  the  same,  and  \u- 
yo$,  proportion.] 

Having  the  same  ratio  or  proportion.  In  geometry, 
it  is  applied  to  those  sides  of  similar  figures  which, 
being  opposite  to  equal  and  corresponding  angles,  are 
proportional  to  each  other.  Brttnae. 

The  homologous  terms  of  a  proportion  are  either 
the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  consequents.  J.  Day. 
HO-MOL'O-GY,  n.  In  ■physical  science,  affinity  depend- 
ing on  structure,  and  not  merely  on  similarity  of  form 
or  use.  Dana. 

HOM'O-NY,  n.     See  Hominy. 
HOM'O-NYM,  n.     [Gr.  bu  .-ic  and  okojio.] 

A  term  applied  to  words  which  are  the  same  in 
sound,  but  differ  in  signification ;  as  the  noun  bear 
and  the  verb  to  bear.  Brande. 

HO-MON'Y-MOUS,a.  [Gr.  bpuvvpos ;  bpos,  thesame, 
and  ovotta;  name.] 

Equivocal;  ambiguous;  that  has  different  signifi- 
cations, or  may  be  applied  to  different  things.   Watts. 
HO-MON'Y-MOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  equivocal  manner. 

Harris. 
HO-MON'Y-MY,  n.    [Gr.  bptovvpta.    See  supra.] 

Ambiguity ;  equivocation.  Sameness  between 
words  which  differ  in  signification ;  ambiguity. 

Johnson. 
HO-MO-OU'SI-AN,  n.  or  a.     [Gr.  buwvo-tos ;  buos,  the 
same,  and  ovata,  being.] 

In  church  history,  a  term  applied,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  those  who  maintained  that  the  Son  had  the 
snmc  essence  with  the  Father;  opposed  to  Homoiou- 
sian.  Brande. 

HOM'O-PHONE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  buo;  and  <pw,>n.] 
A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like  sound  with 
another.  Oliddon. 

HO-MOPH'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  bpoi,  the  same,  and 
0<ji/r/,  tone.] 

Being  of  the  same  pitch;  in  unison;  expressing 
the  same  sound  or  letter. 
HO-MOPH'O-NY,  n.    [Gr.  buoc,  the  same,  and  <j>tovn, 
sound.] 

Sameness  of  sound.  Among  the  Orecks,  a  kind  of 
music  performed  in  unison,  in  opposition  toANTirH- 

OHY. 

HO-MOT'O-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  bpoc,  the  same,  and  rovoc, 
tone.] 

Equable  ;  of  the  same  tenor ;  applied  to  diseases 
which  have  a  uniform  tenor  of  rise,  state,  or  declension. 

Quincy. 

HO-MOT'RO-PAL,  a.  [Gr.  bu.os,  the  same,  and  rpoitn, 
a  turning.] 

In  botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  direction 
of  bodies,  to  denote  any  one  having  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  being 
straight.  Brande. 

HoNE,  ?i.  [Sw.  hen,  a  hone  ;  Sax.  /uenan,  to  stone. 
The  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  atcovn ;  and  in  two 
dialects  of  the  Burman  empire,  hin,  heen,  signifies  a 
stone.    Asiat.  Researches,  5,  228.     We  find  the  word 

also  in  the  Syriac  Lioj  alcana,  a  hone,  coticula,  La- 
pis Lydius.     Cast.  Hept.  213.] 

A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpening  instru- 
ments that  require  a  fine  edge,  and  particularly  for 
setting  razors. 

[We  never,  I  believe,  call  a  hone  a  whetstone.  The 
latter  is  a  stone  of  coarse  grit.    See  the  word.] 

HoNE,  v.  t.  To  rub  and  sharpen  on  a  hone ;  as,  to 
hone  a  razor. 

HoNE,  j).  i.     [Qu.  W.  hawn,  eager.] 
To  pine  ;  to  long.     [Ofc>\] 

HoN'ED,  pp.     Sharpened  on  a  hone. 

HoNE'WORT,  n.  An  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Sison. 

HON'EST,  (on'est,)  a.  [Fr.  honnete,  for  honeste ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  honesto  ;  It.  onesto  ;  from  L.  honestus,  from 
honos,  honor.] 

1.  Upright ;  just ;  fair  in  dealing  with  others  ;  free 
from  trickishness  and  fraud  ;  acting  and  having  the 
disposition  to  act  at  all  times  according  to  justice  or 
correct  moral  principles  ;  applied  to  persons. 

An  honest  man's  llie  noblest  work  of  God.  Pope. 

An  honest  physician  leaves  his  patient,  when  he  can  contribute 
no  farther  to  his  health.  Temple. 

2.  Fair  ;  just;  equitable  ;  free  from  fraud  ;  as,  an 
lionest  transaction  ;  an  honest  transfer  of  property. 

3.  Frank  ;  sincere  ;  unreserved  ;  according  to  truth  ; 
as,  an  honest  confession. 

4.  Sincere  ;  proceeding  from  pure  or  just  princi- 
ples, or  directed  to  a  good  object ;  as,  an  honest  inqui- 
ry after  truth  ;  an  honest  endeavor  ;  honest  views  or 

5.  Fair;  good;  unimpeached.  [motives. 

Seek  seven  men  of  honest  report.  —  Acts  Ti. 

6.  Decent ;  honorable,  or  suitable. 

lrrovide  things  hottest  in  the  sight  of  alt  men.  —  Rom.  xii. 

7.  Chaste;  faithful. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  Shale. 

Witli  reference  to  this  last  sense,  a  man  who  mar- 
ries his  concubine  is  still  said  to  make  an  honest 
woman  of  her.  Smart. 

HON'EST,  (on'est,)  v.  t.  To  adorn ;  to  grace.  [JVot 
used.]  Sattdys. 


HON 

HON-ES-TA'TION,  n.  Adornment ;  grace.   [JVot  used.] 

Mountagu. 
HON'EST-LY,   (on'est-ly,)   adv.      Uprightly  ;  justly  ; 

with  integrity  and  fairness;  as,  a  contract  honestly. 

made. 

2.  With  frank  sincerity  ;  without  fraud  or  disguise  ; 
according  to  truth  ;  as,  to  confess  honestly  one's  real 
design. 

3.  By  upright  means ;  with  upright  conduct ;.  as,  to 
live  honestly. 

4.  Chastely ;  with  conjugal  loyalty  and  fidelity. 
HON'ES-TY,  (on'es-ty,)  n.     [Fr.  honniitete ;  L.  hones- 
tas.] 

1.  In  principle,  an  upright  disposition  ;  moral  recti- 
tude of  heart ;  a  disposition  to  conform  to  justice  and 
correct  moral  principles,  in  all  social  transactions. 
In /oc«,  upright  conduct;  an  actual  conformity  to  jus- 
tice and  moral  rectitude. 

Honesty  is  chiefly  applicable  to  social  transactions, 
or  mutual  dealings  in  the  exchange  of  property. 

2.  Fairness  :  candor ;  truth ;  as,  the  honesty  of  a 
narrative.  Wardlaw. 

3.  Frank  sincerity.  Shale. 

4.  A  flowering  herb  of  the  genus  Lunaria. 
HON'EY,  (hun'y,)  n.     [Sax.  hunig ;  G.  honig ;  D.  hc- 

nig,  honing;  S\v.  homing;  Dan.  honning.] 

1.  A  sweet  juice  collected  by  bees  from  the  flowers 
of  plants,  and  deposited  in  cells  of  the  comb  in  hives. 
Honey,  when  pure,  is  of  a  moderate  consistence,  of  a 
whitish  color,  tinged  witli  yellow,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
of  an  agreeable  smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  becom- 
ing vinous  by  fermentation.  In  medicine,  it  is  useful 
as  a  detergent  and  aperient.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  Encyc.     Ure. 

2.  Sweetness;  lusciousness. 


The  king  hath  found, 
Matter  against  him,  that  forever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language. 


Shale. 


3.  A  word  of  tenderness  ;  sweetness ;  sweet  one. 

Dryden. 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  ;  as,  the 
music  of  his  honey  vows. 

HON'EY,  v.  i.     To'talk  fondly.    [Little  used.]     Shah. 

HON'EY,  v.  t.     To  sweeten. 

HON'EY-BAG,  n.  The  receptacle  for  honey  in  a  hon- 
ey-bee. Grew. 

HON'EY-COMB,  (hun'y-kome,)  n.  A  substance  of  a 
firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into  hexagonal 
cells  for  repositories  of  honey,  and  for  the  eggs  which 
produce  their  young. 

2.  A  casting  of  iron  or  other  metal  which  has  cells 
like  a  honeycomb. 

H0N'EY-C5MB-£D,  (-komd,)  a.  Having  little  flaws 
or  cells.  Wiseman. 

HON'EY-DEW,  (-du,)  n.  A  sweet,  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants 
in  small  drops,  like  dew.  Two  substances  have  been 
called  by  this  name :  one  secreted  from  the  plants, 
and  the  other  deposited  by  a  small  insect,  called  the 
aphis,  or  vine-fretter.  Bees  and  ants  are  said  to  be 
fond  of  honey-dew.  Encyc. 

HON'EY-£D,  (hun'nid,)  a.  Covered  with  honey.  Milton 
2.  Sweet ;  as,  honeyed  words.  Milton.     Shah. 

HON'EY-FLOW-ER,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Melianthus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Loudon. 

HON'EY-GNAT,  (-nat,)  n.     An  insect.     Jlinsworth. 

HON'EY-GUIDE,  n.  A  species  of  Cuckoo,  of  the  ge- 
nus Indicator,  found  in  Africa,  which,  by  its  motions 
and  cries,  conducts  persons  to  hives  of  wild  honey. 

P.  Cijc. 

HON'EY-HAR-VEST,  n.  Honey  collected.  Dryden. 

HON'EY-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  honey.  Shah. 

HON'EY-Lo-CUST,  re.  A  North-American  tree,  the 
Qleditschia  triacanthus,  armed  with  thorns,  and  having 
wood  resembling  that  of  the  locust.  It  has  some- 
times, though  erroneously,  been  called  the  three- 
thorned  acacia.  Encyc.  Jim. 

HON'EY-MOON,     )  n.    The  first  month  after  mar- 

HON'EY-MONTH,  (      riage.  Addison. 

HON'EY-MOUTH-iU),  a.    Soft  or  smooth  in  speech. 
•  Shak. 

HON'EY-STALK,  (hun'y-stawk,)  n.    Clover-flower. 

HON'EY-SToNE.     See  Mellite.  [Mason. 

HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  n.  *  The  popular  name  of  some 
species  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Lonicera  or  Capri- 
folium,  one  of  which  is  called  woodbine.  They  are 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flow- 
ers. 

HON'EY-SUCK'LED,  (-suk'ld,)  a.  Covered  with 
honeysuckles. 

HON'EY-SWEET,  a.     Sweet  as  honey.       Clutncer. 

HON'EY-TONGU-i!D,  (-tungd,)  a.  Using  soft  speech. 

Shak. 

HON'EY- WORT,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cerinthe, 
whose  flowers  are  very  attractive  to  bees.    Loudon. 

HONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  of  largo  factories  at 
Canton,  where  each  nation  has  a  separate  hong. 
Hence,  a  hong  merchant  is  a  Chinese  who  is  author- 
ized to  trade  with  these  hongs.  Buchanan. 

HO'JVI  SOIT  QUI  M.1L  Y  PEJVSE,  [Fr.]  Shame 
be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

HON'I-ED,  (hun'nid.)     [III.]    See  Honeted. 


HON 

HON'OR,  (on'ur,)  iu  [I*,  honor,  honos;  Fr.  /umneur  .• 
Sp.  honor;  Port,  honra-  It.  onore  ■  Arm.  enor ;  It 
onoir.] 

I.  Tht>  esteem  due  or  paid  to  worth  ,  high  estima 
tion. 

A  prophet  ;s  not  without  honor,  except  in  his  own  country.  — 

Matt,  xiii, 

9.  A  testimony  of  esteem  ;  any  expression  of  re- 
spect or  of  high  estimation  by  words  or  actions;  as, 
the  honors  of  war;  military  honors  j  funeral  honors} 
civil  honors. 

3.  Dignity  ;  exalted  rank  or  place;  distinction. 

1  have  givpn  thee  riches  and  honor.  —  1  Kings  iii. 
Thou  art  clothed  »ith  honor  and  majesty. —  py,  civ. 
In  doing  a  good  tiling,  there  is  both  honor  and  pleasure. 

Franklin. 

4.  Reverence ;  veneration  ;  or  any  act  by  which 
reverence  and  submission  are  expressed,  as  worship 
paid  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

5.  Reputation  ;  good  name  ;  as,  his  honor  is  unsul- 
lied. 

6.  True  nobleness  of  mind;  magnanimity;  digni- 
fied respect  for  character,  springing  from  probity, 
principle,  or  moral  rectitude  ;  a  distinguishing  trad  in 
the  character  of  good  men. 

7.  An  assumed  appearance  of  nobleness  ;  scorn  of 
meanness,  springing  from  the  fear  of  reproach,  with- 
out regard  to  principle  ;  as,  shall  I  violate  my  trust? 
F"rbid  it,  honor. 

8.  Any  particular  virtue  much  valued,  as  braverj 
in  men,  and  chastity  in  females.  Shak. 

9.  Dignity  of  mien  ;  noble  appearance. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honor  clad.  Milton. 

10.  That  which  honors ;  he  or  that  which  confers 
dignity  ;  as,  the  chancellor  is  an  honor  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

II.  Privileges  of  rank  or  birth  ;  in  the  plural. 

Restore  me  to  my  honors.  Shale. 

12.  Civilities  paid. 

Then  here  a  slave,  or,  if  you  will,  a  lord, 

To  do  the  honors,  and  to  give  the  word.  Pope. 

13.  That  which  adorns ;  ornament;  decoration. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  lionors  of  his  head.  Dryden. 

14.  A  noble  kind  of  seignory  or  lordship,  held  of 
the  king  in  capite.  Encyc. 

Honors;  in  games,  the  four  highest  cards,  the  ace, 
king,  queen,  and  jack. 

Honors  of  war ;  distinctions  granted  to  a  vanquished 
enemy,  as  of  marching  out  from  a  camp  or  intrench- 
ments  with  all  the  insignia  of  military  etiquette. 
Also,  the  compliments  paid  to  great  personages  when 
they  appear  before  an  armed  body  of  men  ;  likewise, 
such  as  are  paid  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 

Encyc.  Am. 

On  or  wpon  my  honor;  words  accompanying  a  dec- 
laration which  pledge  one's  honor  or  reputation  for 
the  truth  of  it.  The  members  of  the  Ik  use  of  lords, 
in  Great  Britain,  are  not  under  oath,  but  give  their 
opinions  on  their  honor. 

Laws  of  honor,  among  persons  of  fashion,  signify 
certain  rules  by  which  their  social  intercourse  is  reg- 
ulated, and  which  are  founded  on  a  regard  to  repu- 
tation These  laws  require  a  punctilious  attention 
to  decorum  in  external  deportment,  but  admit  of  the 
foulest  violations  of  moral  duty.  Paley. 

Court  of  honor  ;  a  court  of  chivalry  ;  a  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  having  power  to  redress 
injuries  of  honor,  and  to  hold  pleas  respecting  mat- 
ters of  arms  and  deeds  of  war.  Encyc. 
HON'OR,  (on'ur,)  v.  t.  [h.honoro;  Fr.  honorer;  Sp. 
honrar  ;  It.  onorare.'] 

1.  To  revere  ;  to  respect ;  to  treat  with  deference 
and  submission,  and  perform  relative  duties  to. 

Honor  thy  lather  and  thy  mother.  —  Ex.  xx. 

2.  To  reverence ;  to  manifest  the  highest  venera- 
tion for,  in  words  and  actions  ;  to  entertain  the  most 
exalted  thoughts  of;  to  worship  ;  to  adore. 

That  all  men  should  honor  the   Son,  even  aa  they  honor  the 
Father.  —  John  v. 

3.  To  dignify  ;  to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice;  to 
elevate  in  rank  or  station  ;  to  exalt.  Men  are  some- 
times honored  with  titles  and  offices  which  they  do 
not  merit. 

Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  dclightelh  to 
honor.  —  Esther  vi. 

4.  To  glorify  ;  to  render  illustrious. 

I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host. —  Ex. 
xiv. 

5.  To  treat  with  due  civility,  and  respect  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  life.  The  troops  honored  the 
governor  with  a  salute. 

6.  In  commerce ,  to  accept  and  pay  when  due  ;  as,  to 
honor  a  bill  of  exchange. 

HON'OR-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  hnnorabilis  ;  Fr.  honorable.] 

1.  Holding  a  distinguished  rank  in  society  ;  illus- 
trious or  noble. 

Shechcm  was  more  honorable  than  nil  the  house  of  his  father.— 

Many  of  them  believed  ;  also  of  honorable  wo«i>en  who  were 
Greeks  —  not  a  few.  —  Acts  xvii. 

2.  Possessing  a  high  mind  ;  actuated  by  principles 
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of  honor,  or  a  scrupulous  regard  to  probity,  rectitude, 
or  reputation.     He  is  an  honorable  man. 

3.  Conferring  lionor,  or  procured  by  noble  deeds  ; 
as,  honorable  wounds.  Drydcn. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation.  It  is  not 
honorable  to  oppress  the  weak,  or  to  insult  the  van- 
quished. 

5.  Respected ;  worthy  of  respect ;  regarded  with 
esteem. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

6.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marks  of  hon- 
or, or  with  testimonies  of  esteem ;  as,  an  honorable 
burial. 

7.  Proceeding  from  an  upright  and  laudable  cause, 
or  directf;d  to  a  just  and  proper  end ;  not  base  ;  not 
reproachful  ;  as,  an  honorable  motive.  Nothing  can 
be  honorable  which  is  immoral. 

8.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 


HOO 


HOP 


Let  her  descend ;  my  chambers  are  honorable. 


Sliak. 
His 


9.  Honest;  without  hypocrisy  or  deceit ;  fair, 
intentions  appear  to  be  honorable. 

10.  An  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ;  as,  the 
honorable  senate  ;  the  honorable  gentleman. 

11.  Becoming  men  of  rank  and  character,  or  suited 
to  support  men  in  a  station  of  dignity  ;  as,  an  honor- 
able salary.  Constitution  of  Massachusetts. 

HON'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  (on'ur-a-bl-ness,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  honorable  ;  eminence  ;  distinction. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  principles  of  honor,  probity, 
or  moral  rectitude  ;  fairness  ;  applied  to  disposition  or 
to  conduct. 

HON'OR-A-BLY,  adv.  With  tokens  of  honor  or  re- 
spect.    The  man  was  honorably  received  at  court. 

2.  Magnanimously  ;  generously  ;  with  a  noble  spirit 
or  purpose.  The  prince  honorably  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  the  nations. 

3.  Reputably  ;  without  reproach. 

Why  did  1  not  more  honorably  starve  ?  Dryden. 

HON  OR-A'RI-UM,  )  n.     A  term  applied,  in  Europe,  to 

HON'OR-A-RY,  j  the  recompense  offered  to  pro- 
fessors in  universities,  and  to  medical  or  other  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  for  their  services.  It  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  Fee,  with  the  additional  idea  of  being 
given  honoris  causa,  as  a  token  of  respect.    Brandc. 

HON'OR-A-RY,  a.  Conferring  honor,  or  intended 
merely  to  confer  honor;  as,  an  honorary  degree;  an 
honorary  crown. 

2.  Possessing  a  title  or  place  without  performing 
services  or  receiving  a  reward  ;  as,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  a  society. 

HON'OR-ED,  (on'urd,)  pp.  or  a.  Respected ;  revered  ; 
reverenced;  elevated  to  rank  or  office;  dignified; 
exalted  ;  gloriCed  ;  accepted  and  paid,  as  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

HON'OR-ER,  n.    One  that  honors  ;  one  that  reveres, 
reverences,  or  regards  with  respect. 
2.  One  who  exalts,  or  wiio  confers  honors. 

HON'OR-ING,  n.    The  act  of  giving  honor. 

HON'OR-ING,  ppr.  Respecting  highly  ;  reverencing; 
exalting;  dignifying;  conferring  marks  of  esteem; 
accepting  and  paying,  as  a  bill. 

HON'OR-LESS,  (on'ur-less,)  a.  Destitute  of  honor; 
not  honored.  Wa.rburton. 

HOOD,  in  composition,  [Sax.  had,  hade,  G.  heit,  D.  heid, 
Sw.  het,  Dan.  hed,  as  in  manhood,  childhood,]  denotes 
state  or  fixedness,  hence  quality  or  character,  from 
some  root  signifying  to  set,  Sax.  hadian,  to  ordain.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  termination  ness  in  English,  and 
tas  in  Latin  ;  as  goodness,  G.  gutheit ;  brotherhood,  L. 
fraternilas. 

HOOD,  n.  [Sax.  hod  ;  W.  hod.  Q.U.  from  the  root  of 
hut  or  hide?] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  used  by  females,  and 
deeper  than  a  bonnet. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders,  used  by 
monks ;  a  cowl. 

3.  A  covering  for  a  hawk's  head  or  eyes,  used  in 
falconry. 

4.  Any  thing  to  be  drawn  over  the  head  to  cover  it. 

5.  An  ornamental  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back 
of  a  graduate  to  mark  his  degree  Johnson. 

6.  A  low,  wooden  porch  over  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  steerage  of  a  ship  ;  the  upper  part  of  a 
galley-chimney  ;  the  cover  of  a  pump.     Mar.  Diet. 

HOOD,  u.  t.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  on  a 
hood. 


The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 

2.  To  cover  ;  to  blind. 

I'll  hood  in7  eyes. 

3.  To  cover. 

And  hood  the  flames. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 

blinded. 


HOODED, pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  a  hood 

HOOD'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  hood. 

HgO  D'  LESS,  a.     Having  no  hood. 

HOOD' MAN-BLIND,  n.  A  play  in  which  a  person 
blinded  is  to  catch  another,  and  tell  his  name ;  blind- 
man's-buff.  Shale. 

HOOD'WINK,  v.  t.  [hood  and  wink.]  To  blind  by 
covering  the  eyes. 


We  will  blind  and  hoodwink  him. 


Shale. 


2.  To  cover;  to  hide. 

For  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to, 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance.  Shak. 

3.  To  deceive  by  external  appearances  or  disguise ; 
to  impose  on.  Sidney. 

HQOD'YVINK-ED,  (-winkt,)  pp.    Blinded  ;  deceived. 

HOOD'WINK-ING,  ppr.  Blinding  the  eyes ;  cover- 
ing; hiding;  deceiving. 

HOOF,  n.  [Sax.  hof:  G.  huf;  D.  hoef;  Dan.  hov :  Svv. 
hof,  a  hoof,  and  a  measure.     Class  Gb,  No.  31.] 

1.  The  horny  substance  that  covers  or  terminates 
the  feet  of  certain  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  deer,  ice. 

2.  An  animal ;  a  beast. 
He  had  not  a  single  hoo/of  any  kind  to  slaughter.  Washington. 

HOOF,  v.  i.     To  walk  as  cattle.     [Little  used.] 

William  Scott. 

HOOF'-BOUND,  a.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-bound 
when  he  has  a  pain  in  the  fore  feet,  occasioned  by 
the  dryness  and  contraction  of  the  horn  of  the  quar- 
ters, which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and 
often  makes  him  lame.  Far.  Diet. 

HOOF'£D,  (hoof!,)  a.    Furnished  with  hoofs. 

Of  all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds  the  horse  is  the  most  beautiful. 

HOOF'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  hoofs. 
HOOF'-TREAD,  n.     The  tread  of  a  hoof;  a  track. 
HOOK,  7i.     [Sax.  hoc ;  D.  haak  ;  G.  haken ;  Sw.  hake  ; 

Dan.  huge  ;  W.  hwg ;  Heb.  non  ;  Ch.  'On.     Class  Cg 

No.  22,  23,  24.] 

1.  A  piece  ot  iron,  or  other  metal,  bent  into  a  curve 
for  catching,  holding,  and  sustaining  any  thing  ;  as, 
a  hook  for  catching  fish ;  a  tenter-Aoo& ;  a  chimney- 
hook  ;  a  pot-hook,  &c. 

2.  A  snare  ;  a  trap.  Shak. 

3.  [ W.  hoc,  a  scythe.]  A  curving  instrument  for 
cutting  grass  or  grain;  a  sickle ;  an  instrument  for 
cutting  or  lopping.  Mortimer.     Pope. 

4.  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  or  inserted 
in  a  post ;  whence  the  phrase,  to  be  off  the  hooks,  to 
be  unhinged,  to  be  disturbed  or  disordered.     Swift. 

5.  A  forked  timber  in  a  ship,  placed  on  the  keel. 
C.  A  catch  ;  an  advantage.     [Vulgar.] 

7.  In  husbandry,  a  field  sown  two  years  running. 
[Local.]  Ainsrworth. 

By  hook  and  by  crook ;  one  way  or  other  ;  by  any 
means,  direct  or  indirect.  Dryden. 

HOOK,  v.  t.     To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  as,  to  hook  a  fish. 

2.  To  seize  and  draw,  as  with  a  hook  Shak. 

3.  To  fasten  witli  a  hook. 

4.  To  entrap  ;  to  insnare. 

5.  To  draw  by  force  or  artifice.  Norris. 
To  hook  on  ;  to  apply  a  hook. 

HOOK,  «.  i.     To  bend  ;  to  be  curving. 

HOOK'AH,  n.*  A  Turkish  pipe,  in  which  the  smoke 

of  tobacco  is  made  to  pass  through  water  for  the  sake 

of  cooling  it. 
HOOK'ED,  (hook'ed  or  hookt,)  a.     Bent  into  the  form 

of  a  hook ;   curvated.     The   claws  of  a  beast  are 

hooked. 

2.  Bent ;  eurvated  ;  aquiline  ;  as,  a  hooked  nose. 

Brown. 
HOOK'£D,  (hookt,)  pp.  Caught  with  a  hook ;  fastened 

with  a  hook. 
HOOK'ED-NESS,  n.      A  state  of  being  bent  like  a 

hook. 
HOOK'ING,  ppr.    Catching  with  a  hook ;   fastening 

with  a  hook. 
HOOK'-NoS-£D,  a.    Having  a  curvated  or  aquiline 

nose.  Shak. 

HOOIC'Y,  a.    Full  of  hooks;  pertaining  to  hooks. 
HOOP,  n.  *  [D.  Iwep,  hoepcl.] 

1.  A  band  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  confine  the 
staves  of  casks,  tubs,  etc.,  or  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses. Wooden  hoops  are  usually  made  by  splitting 
an  oak  or  hickory  sapling  into  two  parts  ;  "but  some- 

•  times  they  are  made  of  thin  splints,  and  of  other  spe- 
cies of  wood. 

*2.  A  piece  of  whalebone,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or 
ellipsis,  used  formerly  by  females  to  extend  their  pet- 
ticoats ;  a  farthingale.  Swift. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  hoop ;  a  ring ;  any  tiling 
circular.  Addison. 

HOOP,  n.  t.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops ;  as,  to  hoop 
a  barrel  or  puncheon. 

2.  To  clasp  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround. 

Shale.     Grew. 

HOOP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  heafian,  heojian,  to  howl,  to  lament, 
to  weep;  also,  hmcopan,  to  whip,  to  weep,  to  howl,  to 
whoop  ;  the  latter  is  written  also  weopan,  wepan,  to 
weep;  Goth,  wopyan,  to  whoop.  The  Sax.  heafian 
seems  to  be  connected  with  heave,  and  the  sense  is 
probably  to  raise  or  throw  the  voice.  Whether  heofi- 
an  and  hiocopan  are  radically  the  same  word,  is  not 
certain  ;  most  probably  they  are,  and  whoop  and  weep 
are  evidently  the  same.  Weeping,  in  rude  ages,  is 
by  howling,  or  loud  outcries.  See  Whoop,  the  same 
word  differently  written.] 

To  shout ;  to  utter  a  loud  cry,  or  a  particular  sound 
by  way  of  call  or  pursuit. 

HOOP,  o.  t.     To  drive  with  a  shout  or  outcry.  Shak. 
2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  hoop. 


HOOP,  n.    A  shout ;  also,  [Sw.  hof,]  a  measure,  equal 
to  a  peck. 
2.  The  hoopoe. 

HOOP' .ED,  (hoopt,)yj).    Fastened  with  hoops. 

HOOP'ER,  n.  One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs;  a 
cooper. 

HQOP'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  hoops. 
2.  Crvingaut;  shouting. 

HOOP'ING-eoiJGH,  n.  A  cough  in  which  the  pa- 
tient hoops,  or  whoops,  with  a  deep  inspiration  of 
breath. 

HOOP'oE,  )  n.     [Fr.  huppe,  the  hoopoe,  and  a  tuft ; 

HOOP'OO,  j       huppe,  tufted  ;  or  L.  upupa,  epops;  Gr. 

ITTOlp.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Upupa,  whose  head  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  crest,  which  it  can  erect  or  depress 
at  pleasure.  Encyc. 

HQOP'-PoLE,  n.  A  small  young  tree  cut  for  making 
hoops. 

HOO'SIER,  (hoo'zher,)  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Indiana.  United  States. 

HOOT,  v.  i.  [  W.  had,  or  hwt,  a  taking  off,  off,  away ; 
hwliaw,  to  take  off,to  push  away,  to  hoot  ;  and  udaw, 
to  howl  or  yell ;  Fr.  huer,  a  contracted  word  ;  hence, 
hue,  in  hue  and  cry.] 

1.  To  ciy  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  shall  hoot  at  thee  no  more.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoois.  Dryden. 

HOOT,  v.  t.    To  drive  with  cries  or  shouts  uttered  in 

contempt. 

Partridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat.  Swift. 

HOOT,  n.     A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt.       Glanville.' 
HOOT'ED,  pp.    Driven  with  shouts  of  contempt. 
HOOT'ING,  ppr.     Shouting  in  contempt. 
HOOT'ING,  n.     A  shouting  in  contempt. 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 
HOOVE,      I  n.    A  disease  in  cattle  consisting  in  the 
HOOV'EN,  j      excessive  inflation  of  the  stomach  by 

gas,  ordinarily  caused  by  eating  too  much  green  food. 

Gardner. 
HOP,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hoppan ;  G.  hvpfen  ;  D.  huppelen ;  Sw. 

hoppa ;   Dan.  hopper ;    W.  hobelu,  to  hop,  to  hobble. 

It  has  the  elements  of  caper.] 

1.  To  leap,  or  spring  on  one  leg  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  To  leap  ;  to  spring  forward  by  leaps  ;  to  skip,  as 
birds. 

Hopping  from  spray  to  spray.  Dryden. 

3.  To  walk  lame  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 
[We  generally  use  Hobble.] 

4.  To  move  by  leaps  or  starts,  as  the  blood  in  the 
veins.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  spring  ;  to  leap  ;  to  frisk  about. 

6.  To  dance.  Chaucer. 
HOP,  n.    A  leap  on  one  leg;   a  leap;    a  jump;   a 

spring. 
2.  A  dance.     [Colloquial.] 

HOP-O'-MY-THUMB,  a.  A  very  diminutive  person. 
[  Vulgar.  ]  Grose. 

HOP,  7!.  [D.  hop ;  G.  hopfen ;  probably  hoop,  from  wind- 
ing.] 

A  plant  constituting  the  genus  Humulus.  The 
stalk  or  vine,  which  grows  to  a  great  length,  is  weak, 
and  requires  to  be  supported.  In  growing,  it  climbs 
or  winds  round  a  pole  or  other  support.  This  plant 
is  of  great  importance  in  brewing,  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
serve malt  liquors,  and  renders  them  more  salubri- 
ous. Encyc. 

HOP,  v.t.    To  impregnate  with  hops.         Mortimer. 

HOP'-BlND,  n.  The  stalk  or  vine  on  which  hops 
grow.  Blackstone. 

HoP'OAST,  71.     In  Kent,  a  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

HOP'-PICK-ER,  7i.     One  that  picks  hops. 

HOP'-PoLE,  71.  A  pole  used  to  support  hops.     Tusser. 

HOP'- VINE,  7i.     The  stalk  of  hops. 

HOP'- YARD,         I  n.  A  field  or  inclosure  where  hops 

HOP'-GAR-DEN,  j     are  raised. 

HOPE,  h.  [Sax.  hopa;  D.  hoop  ;  Sw.  hopp  ;  Dan.  haab ; 
G.  hoffnung.  Ou.  L.  cupio.  Class  Gb.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  extend,  to  reach  forward.] 

1.  A  desire  of  some  good,  accompanied  with  at 
least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief 
that  it  is  obtainable.  Hope  differs  from  wish  and  de- 
sire in  this,  that  it  implies  some  expectation  of  ob- 
taining the  good  desired,  or  the  possibility  of  possess- 
ing it.  Hope,  therefore,  always  gives  pleasure  or 
joy  ;  whereas  wish  and  desire  may  produce,  or  be  ac- 
companied with,  pain  and  anxiety. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish. —  Job  viii. 

He  wished,  but  not  with  hope.  AJillon. 

Sweet  hope  I  kind  cheat  I  Crashaw. 

He  that  lives  upon  hope  will  die  fasting.  Franklin. 

2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event ;  the  highest  de- 
gree of  well-founded  expectation  of  good  ;  as,  a  hope 
founded  on  God's  gracious  promises ;  a  scriptural 
sense.  A  well-founded  scriptural  hope  is,  in  our  re- 
ligion, the  source  of  ineffable  happiness. 

3.  That  which  gives  hope  ;  he  or  that  which  fur- 
nishes ground  of  expectation,  or  promises  desired 
good.     The  hope  of  Israel  is  the  Messiah. 

The  Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people.  —  Joel  iii. 

4.  An  opinion  or  belief  not  amounting  to  certainty, 
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but  grounded  on  substantial  evidence.    The  Chris- 
tian indulges  a  hope  that  his  sins  are  pardoned. 
HOPE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hopian;    G.  hoffen  ;    D.  Iwopen,  to 
hope,  and  to  heap;  Dan.  lumber;  Sw.  hoppas.) 

1.  To  cherish  a  desire  of  good,  with  some  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief  that  it  is  obtainable. 

Hope  for  good  success.  Taylor 

Be  sober  and  hops  to  the  end.  -    1  Pet.  i. 

Hope  luunbly  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar.  Pope. 

2.  To  place  confidence  in  ;  to  trust  in  with  confi- 
dent expectation  of  good. 

Wliy  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  andwhyart  thou  disquieted 
within  me  !    Hope  thou  in  God.  —  Ps.  xlii. 
HOPE,  v.  t.    To  desire  with  expectation  of  good,  or  a 
belief  that  it  may  be  obtained.      But  as  a  transitive 
verb,  it  is  seldom  used,  and  the  phrases  in  which  it 
is  so  used  are  elliptical,  for  being  understood. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear, 
r'ull  in  the  {rap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear.  Dryden. 

HOl'E,  n.  A  sloping  plain  between  ridges  of  moun- 
tains.    fJVo!  in  use.]  AinswarVi. 

HSP'ED,  (hopt,)  pp.    Desired  with  expectation. 

HOPE'-DE  SERT'ED,  a.   Deserted  by  hope  ;  hopeless. 

HOPE'FUL,  a.     Having  qualities^  which  excite  hope; 
promising  or  giving  ground  to  expect  good  or  success  ; 
as,  a  hopeful  youth  ;  a  hopeful  prospect. 
2.  Full  of  hope  or  desire,  with  expectation. 

1  was  hopeful  the  success  of  your  first  attempts  would  encourage 
you  to  the  trial  of  more  nice  and  dillicutl  experiments. 

Boyle. 

lloPE'FyL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  raise  hope;  in 
a  way  promising  good.  He  prosecutes  his  scheme 
hopefully. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  produce  a  favorable  opinion 
respecting  some  good  at  the  present  time.  The  young 
man  is  hopefully  pious. 

3.  With  hope ;  with  ground  to  expect. 
HOPE'FIJL-NESS,  re.     Promise  of  good  ;   ground  to 

expect  what  is  desirable.  Wotton. 

HdPE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  hope  ;  having  no  expec- 
tation of  that  which  is  desirable  ;  despairing. 

1  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  no  ground   of  hope  or  expectation  of 
good  ;  promising  nothing  desirable;  desperate;  as,  a 
hopeless  condition. 
HOPE'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  hope.   Beaum.  Sj-  Fl. 
HoPE'LESS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  desperate,  or 

affording  no  hope. 

HoP'ER,  n.     One  that  hopes.  Shak.- 

HoP'ING,  ppr.     Having  hope;   indulging  desire   of 

good,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  it,  or  a  be- 

2.  Confiding  in.  [lief  that  it  is  obtainable. 

HOP'ING-LY,  adv.    With  hope  or  desire  of  good,  and 

expectation  of  obtaining  it.  Hammond. 

HOP'LITE,  n.     [Gr.  oirAtrijc,  from  hnXov,  a  weapon.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  heavy-armed  soldier.     Jllilfurd. 
HOP'P£D,  (hopt,)  pp.    Leaped  on  one  leg ;  danced. 

2.  Impregnated  with  hops. 
HOP'PER,  «.     [See  Hop.]     One  who  hops,  or  leaps 
on  one  leg. 

2.  Properly,  a  wooden  trough  or  shoe  through 
which  grain  passes  into  a  mill ;  so  named  from  its 
moving  or  shaking.  But  we  give  the  name  to  a  box 
or  frame  of  boards,  which  receives  the  grain  before 
it  passes  into  the  trough ;  also,  to  a  similar  box  which 
receives  apples  for  conducting  them  into  a  mill,  and 
to  one  which  supplies  fuel  to  a  furnace,  &c. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  seed-corn  is  carried  for  sow- 
ing. Encyc. 

KOP'PER-BOY,  n.  In  mills,  a  rake  moving  in  a  circle 
to  draw  the  meal  over  an  opening  in  the  floor, 
through  which  it  falls. 

HOP  PEIa.S,  n.  A  play  in  which  persons  hop  or  leap 
on  one  leg  ;  hopscotch,  which  see.  Johnson. 

HOP'PING,   ppr.      Leaping   on   one   leg;    springing; 
2.  Impregnating  with  hops.        [frisking;  dancing. 

HOP'PING,  n.     A  leaping  on   one  leg;  a  springing, 
frisking,  or  dancing. 
2.  A  gathering  of  hops.  Smart. 

HOP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  tie  the  feet  near  together,  to  pre- 
vent leaping ;  as,  to  hopple  an  unruly  horse.  Holloway. 

HOP'PLES,  (-plz,)  re.  pi.  Fetters  for  horses  or  other 
animals  when  turned  out  to  graze.  Brande. 

HOP'PO,  n.  In  China,  a  collector;  an  overseer  of 
commerce.  Malcom. 

HOP'SCOTCH,  71.  A  play  among  boys.  The  word 
scotch  refers  to  lines  which  are  scotched  or  traced  on 
the  ground,  over  which  the  player  can  pass  only  by 
hopping.  Toone. 

Ho'RAL,  a.     [L.  hora,  an  Iwur.     See  Houh.] 

Relating  to  an  hour,  or  to  hours.  Prior. 

HO'RAL-LY,  adv.     Hourly.     [JVut  in  use.] 

Ho'RA-RY,  a.  [L.  horarius ;  Fr.  horaire;  from  L. 
hora,  hour.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  hour ;  noting  the  hours ;  as, 
the  horary  circle.  Encyc. 

2.  Continuing  an  hour.  Brown. 
HoRDE,  n.     [D.  horde,  a  clan,  and  a  hurdle  ;  G.  horde, 

a  clan,  and  a  pen  or  fold.    This  seems  to  be  the  Sax. 
heard,  a  herd.] 

A  company  of  wandering  people,  dwelling  in  tents 
or  wagons,  and  migrating  from  place  to  place,  for  the 
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sake  of  pasturage,   plunder,   &c.     Such   are   some 

tribes  of  the  Tartars  in  the  north  of  Asia.     A  horde 

usually  consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  tents. 

Encyc.     Mitford. 
HOR'DE-IN,  71.     A   substance  analogous   to   starch, 

found  in  barley.  . 
HoRE'IIOUND,  7i.  [Sax.  hara-hunc,  white  hune.]    See 

HoARHOLTiD.] 

HO-RX'ZON,  71.  [Gr.  bpi'oir,  from  S/jiJai,  to  bound, 
onoc,  a  limit  ;  Fr.  horiion;  Sp.  horiionte;  It.  oriionte. 
This  word  was  formerly  pronounced  hor'izon,  like 
or'ison,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
analogy  of  English  words.] 

1.  A  circle  touching  the  earth  at  the  place  of  the 
spectator,  and  bounded  by  the  line  in  which  the  earth 
and  skies  seem  to  meet.  This  is  called  the  sensible 
horiion. 

2.  The  great  circle  which  divides  the  earth  into 
upper  and  lower  hemispheres,  and  separates  the  vis- 
ible heavens  from,  tile  invisible.  This  is  called  the 
rational  horiion.  The  sensible  horizon  is  parallel  to  the 
rational,  but  is  distant  from  it  by  the  semi-diameter  of 
the  earth,  or  nearly  4000  miles.  Olmsted. 

HOR-I-ZON'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the   horizon,  or 
k  relating  to  it. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon;  on  a  level;  as,  a  hori- 
zontal line  or  surface. 

3.  Near  the  horizon  ;  as,  horizontal,  misty  air. 

Milton. 

HOR-I-ZON'TAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  horizon  ;  on  a  level ;  as,  a  ball  carried  horizon- 
tally. 

HOR-I-ZON-TAL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  hori- 
zontal. Kirwan. 

HORN,  7i.  [Sax.  horn  ;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  horn ;  Goth. 
Itaurn ;  D.  hoorn  ;  Sw.  horn,  a  corner ;  W.  corn,  a 
horn,  cornel,  a  corner  ;  L.  cornu  ;  Sp.  cuerno  ;  It.  and 
Port,  corno ;  Fr.  come;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  Ar.  pp. 
The  sense  is,  a  shoot,  a  projection.  Class  Rn,  No.  15.] 

1.  A  hard  substance  growing  on  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain animals,  and  particularly  on  cloven-footed  quad- 
rupeds ;  usually  projecting  to  some  length,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point.  Horns  are  generally  bent  or 
curving,  and  those  of  some  animals  are  spiral. 
They  serve  for  weapons  of  offense  and  defense. 
The  substance  of  horns  is  gelatinous,  and  in  Papin's 
digester  it  may  be  converted  into  jelly.  Encyc. 

Horn  is  an  animal  substance,  chiefly  membranous, 
consisting  of  coagulated  albumen,  with  a  little  gelatin 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  Ure. 

The  horns  of  deer  possess  exactly  the  properties  of 
bone,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  constituents, 
only  the  proportion  of  cartilage  is  greater.     Thomson. 

2.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  made  of  horn  ;  a 
trumpet.     Such  were  used  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  In  modern  times,  a  wind  instrument  of  music, 
made  of  metal. 

4.  An  extremity  of  the  moon,  when  it  is  waxing 
or  waning,  and  forming  a  crescent.  Dryden. 

5.  The  feeler  or  antenna  of  an  insect. 

(J.  The  feeler  of  a  snail,  which  may  be  withdrawn  ; 
hence,  to  pull  or  draw  in  the  horns,  is  to  repress  one's 
ardor,  or  to  restrain  pride.  Johnson. 

7.  A  drinking  cup;  horns  being  used  anciently  for 
cups.  Hence,  in  vulvar  language,  to  take  a  horn,  to 
drink. 

8.  A  winding  stream.  Dryden. 

9.  Horns,  in  the  plural,  is  used  to  characterize  a 
cuckold.     He  wears  the  horns. 

10.  Ill  Scripture,  horn  is  a  symbol  of  strength  or 
power. 

The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut  off.  — Jer.  xlviii. 
Horn  is  also  an  emblem  of  glory,  honor,  dignity. 

My  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord.  —  1  Sam.  ii. 

In  Daniel,  horn  represents  a  kingdom  or  state. 

HORN,  ii.  i.     To  cuckold.  B.  Jonson. 

HORN'BEAK,  7t.     A  fish.     [See  Hoiwfish.] 

HORN'BEAM,  71.     [See  Beam.]      The  popular  name 
of  one  or  two  species  of  a  genus  of  trees,  the  Car- 
pinus,  having  wood  of  a  horny  toughness  and  hard- 
ness, used  for  various  implements  of  husbandry. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

HORN'BILL,  re.  *  A  large,  voracious  bird,  of  the  genus 
Buceros,  which  has  a  flat,  bony  forehead,  with  two 
horns  ;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  There  are  many 
species  in  India  and  Africa,  distinguished  in  general 
by  a  large  bill  with  one  or  two  horns. 

HORN'BLENDE,  7i.  [G.  horn  and  blende.}  A  com- 
mon mineral,  occurring  massive  or  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  of  various  colors,  from  white,  through  green 
shades,  to  black.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  short, 
but  generally  very  long  and  slender,  blade-like  or 
mere  fibers.  The  black  variety  is  called  Hornblende ; 
the  green,  Jictinolile  ;  the  white,  Tremolite,  or  White 
hornblende  ;  the  fibrous,  rfsbestus. 

This  mineral  consists  essentially  of  silica  combined 
with  magnesia,  lime,  or  iron. 

HORN'BLENDE-SCHIST,  (-shist,)  71.  A  hornblende 
rock  of  schistose  structure.  Dana. 

HORN-BLEND'IC,  a.  Composed  chiefly  of  horn- 
blende. Percival's  Oeol. 

HORN'BLOW-ER,  n.     One  that  blows  a  horn. 

HORN'BOOK,  it.     The  first  book  of  children,  or  that 
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in  which  they  learn  their  letters  and  rudiments  ;  so 
called  from  its  cover  of  horn.     [JVuw  little  used.\ 

Locke. 

HORN'-BUG,  7i.  A  kind  of  beetle  of  a  dark,  mahoga- 
ny color.  Farm.  Encyc. 

HORN'-DIS-TEM'PEIl,  71.  A  disease  of  cattle,  af- 
fecting the  internal  substance  of  the  horn.     Encyc. 

HOUN'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  horns  ;  as,  horned  cat- 
tle. 
2.  Shaped  like  a  crescent,  or  the  new  moon. 

Milton. 

HORN'SD  HORSE,  n.     The  Gnu,  which  see. 

HORN'ED-NESS,  71.    The  appearance  of  horns. 

HORN'ER,7i.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn.  Grew 
2.  One  who  winds  or  blows  the  horn.    Sherwood. 

HORN'ET,  71.  [Sax.  hyrnct,  hyrnete ;  G.  horniss;  D. 
horiel.} 

An  insect  of  the  genus  Vespa  or  wasp,  the  Vespa 
crabro.  It  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
wasp,  and  its  sting  gives  severe  pain.  This  insect 
constructs  a  nest  of  leaves,  or  other  substances, 
which  resemble  brown  paper  of  a  light  color.  This 
is  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  often  of  the 
size  of  a  half  peck  measure. 

HORN'FISH,  re.  The  gar  fish  or  sea-needle,  of  the  old 
genus  Esox.  Encyc. 

HORN'FOOT,  a.     Having  a  hoof ;  hoofed.     Halcewill. 

HORN'l-F5,  v.  t.  To  bestow  horns  upon.  [Not  used, 
or  vulgar.}  Beaum.  &[  Fl. 

HORN'ING,  re.  Appearance  of  the  moon  when  in- 
creasing, or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.         Gregory. 

2.  In  Scottish  law,  letters  of  horning  are  a  process 
against  a  debtor  requiring  the  debt  to  be  paid  with- 
in a  limited  time,  in  default  of  which  the  debtor  in- 
curs a  charge  of  rebellion.  W.  Scott.     Brande. 

HORN'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  like  horn  ;  hard.     Sandys. 

HORN'I-TO,  «.     [h.fornare,  Sp.  homo.] 
An  oven. 

HORN'-LEAD,  (-led,)  re.    Chlorid  of  lead. . 

HORN'LESS,  a.     Having  no  horns.    Journ.  of  Science. 

HORN'-MAD,  a.     Mad  from  cuckoldom.  Shak. 

HORN'-MaK-ER,  71.     A  maker  of  cuckolds.     Sliak. 

HORN'-IIER'CU-RY,  re.     Chlorid  of  mercury. 

HORN'OWL,  71.  A  species  of  owl,  so  called  from  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  its  head,  like  horns.  Jlinsworth 

HORN'PIPE,  71.  An  instrument  of  music  in  Wales, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe  with  horns  at  the  ends, 
one  to  collect  the  wind  blown  from  the  mouth,  the 
other  to  carry  off  the  sounds  as  modulated  by  the 
performer.     [W.  pib-corn.]  Encyc. 

2.  A  lively  air  or  tune  of  triple  time,  with  sH 
crotchets  in  a  bar  ;  four  to  the  descending  beat,  and 
two  to  the  ascending.  Encyc. 

3.  A  characteristic  British  dance.  Smart. 
HORN'-SHaV-INGS,  re.  pi.    Scrapings  or  raspings  of 

the  horns  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

HORi\"-SIL-VER,  71.     Chlorid  of  silver. 

HORN'SLaTE,  71.     A  gray,  silicious  stone.    Kirwan. 

HORN'SPOON,  71.    A  spoon  made  of  horn. 

HORN'SToNE,  71.  A  silicious  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
quartz.  It  is  divided  by  Jameson  into  splintery, 
conchoidal, and  wood-stone.     [See  Chert.] 

HORN'WORK,  71.  In  fortification,  an  outwork  com- 
posed of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by  a  curtain. 

Brande. 

HORN'WRACK,  (-rak,)  ?i.  A  species  of  coralline. 
[See  Coralloid.J 

HORN'  Y,  a.     Consisting  of  horn,  or  horns.     Milton. 

2.  Resembling  horn. 

3.  Hard  ;  callous.  Dryden. 
HO-ROG'RA-PHY,  re.      [Gr.  wou,  hour,  and  ypa.poi, 

to  write,  ypa<p>i,  a  description.] 

1.  An  account  of  hours. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  dials.  Cyc. 
HOR'0-LOGE,ii.     [Fr.  horloge;    L.  horologium  ;   Gr. 

wpoXoywv  ;   i>pa,  hour,  and  Xsyoi,  to  tell. J 

An  instrument  that  indicates  the  hour  of  the  day. 
But  Chronometer  is  now  generally  used. 

HOR-O-LOG'IG-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  horologe,  or 
to  horology. 

HOR-O-LO-GI-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  A  maker  of  clocks 
or  dials. 

HOR-O-LU-GI-O-GRAPH'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  dialing.  Chambers. 

HOR-0-LO-GI"-OG'RA-JrHY,  re.  [Gr.  ioo,  hour,  Xoyoc, 
discourse,  and  ypa/irj,  description.] 

An  account  of  instruments  that  show  the  hour  of 
the  day  ;  also,  of  the  art  of  constructing  dials.   Diet. 

HO-ROL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  upoX-iyia ;  topa,  hour,  and 
Aev<'),  to  indicate.     See  Horologe.] 

That  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the 
principles  and  construction  of  machines  for  meas- 
uring and  indicating  portions  of  time,  as  clocks, 
watches,  &c.  Edin.  Encyc. 

HOR-O-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  [from  horometry-]  Be- 
longing to  horometry,  or  to  the  measurement  of  time 
by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions.        Asiat.  Res. 

HO-ROM'E-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  iipa,  hour,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  time  by  hours  and 
subordinate  divisions. 

HOR'O-SGOPE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eoooo-icoTroj ;  oipa, 
hour,  and  ukottcw,  to  view,  or  consider.] 
1.  In  astrolrgy,  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  twerve 
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houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is 
marked  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a  given 
time,  and  by  which  astrologers  formerly  told  the  for- 
tunes of  persons,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  Encyc. 

2.  The  degree  or  point  of  the  heavens  arising 
above  the  eastern  point  of  the  horizon  at  any  given 
time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  future 
event.  Encyc. 

HO-ROS'eO-PY,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  predicting 
future   events  by  the   disposition  of  the   stars  and 

HOR'RENT,  o.     [L.  horrens.     See  Horroh.] 

Bristled  ;  standing  erect  as  bristles ;  pointing  out- 
ward. 

With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.  Milton. 

HOR'Rl-BLE,  a.     [L.  Iwrribilis.     See  Horror.] 

Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  horror ;  dreadful ; 
terrible  ;  shocking  ;  hideous  ;  as,  a  horrible  figure  or 
sight ;  a  horrible  story. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round.  Milton. 

HOR'RI-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  qualities  that 
may  excite  horror  ;  dreadfulness ;  terribleness  ;  hid- 
eousness. 
HOR'RI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  horror; 
dreadfully;  terribly;  as,  horribly  loud;  horribly 
afraid. 
HOR'RID,  a.     [L.  horridus.     See  Horror.] 

1.  That  does  or  may  excite  horror;  dreadful ;  hid- 
eous ;  shocking;  as,  a  horrid  spectacle  or  sight ;  hor- 
rid sympathy.  Milton. 

2.  Rough  ;  rugged.  [  This  is  the  literal  and  primary 
sense.] 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn.  Dryden. 

3.  Shocking ;  very  offensive ;  a  colloquial  sense. 

Pope. 
HOR'RID-LY,   adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  horror; 

dreadfully  ;  shockingly. 
HOR'RID-NESS,  n.    The  qualities  that  do  or  may  ex- 
cite horror  ;  hideousness  ;  enormity.        Hammond. 
HOR-RIF'IC,  a.     [L.  horrificus.] 

Causing  horror.  Thomson. 

HOR'RI-FI-£D,  (hor're-fide,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  horrible ; 

struck  with  horror. 
HOR'Rl-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  horror  and  facia.] 
To  make  horrible  ;  to  strike  with  horror. 

E.  Irving. 
HOR-RIP-I-LA'TION,  n.    A  bristling  of  the  hair  of 

the  head  or  body,  resulting  from  disease  or  terror. 
HOR-RIS'O-NOUS,    a.      [L.    horrisonus ;    horrco,   to 
shake,  and  sonus,  sound.] 

Sounding  dreadfully  ;  uttering  a  terrible  sound. 
HOR'ROR,  n.     [L.,  from  liorreo,  to  shake,  or  shiver,  or 
to  set  up  the  bristles,  to  be  rough.] 

1.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the 
cold  fit  which  precedes  a  fever.  This  ague  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  of  the  skin  into  small 
wrinkles,  giving  it  a  kind  of  roughness. 

2.  An  excessive  degree  of  fear,  or  a  painful  emo- 
tion which  makes  a  person  tremble  ;  terror  ;  a  shud- 
dering with  fear;  but  appropriately,  terror,  or  a  sen- 
sation approaching  it,  accompanied  with  hatred  or 
detestation.  Horror  is  often  a  passion  compounded 
of  fear  and  hatred  or  disgust.  The  recital  of  a 
bloody  deed  fills  us  with  horror. 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  on  Abram.  —  Gen.  XV. 
Horror  hath  taken  hold  on  me,  because  of  the  wicked  thatforsake 
thy  law.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

3.  That  which  may  excite  horror  or  dread ;  gloom ; 
dreariness. 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

4.  Dreadful  thoughts. 

5.  Distressing  scenes ;  as,  the  horrors  of  war  or 
famine. 

The  Iwrrors ;  a  result  of  habits  of  inebriation  ;  a 
state  of  extreme  bodily  and  mental  agitation,  occa- 
sioned by  a  withdrawment  of  the  customary  stim- 
ulus. 

HOR'ROR-STRICK'EN,  a.     Struck  with  horror. 

HORS  DE  COM-BAT',  (hor-de-kom-ba',)  [Fr.] 
Out  of  the  combat ;   disabled  to  fight. 

HORSE,  n.  [Sax.  hors;G.ross;  D.  ros ;  Fr.rosse; 
It.  rozzo.] 

1.  A  species  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Equus, 
having  six  erect  and  parallel  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  six  somewhat  prominent  in  the  under  jaw  ; 
the  dog-teeth  are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of  an 
undivided  hoof.  The  horse  is  a  beautiful  animal, 
and  of  great  use  for  draught,  or  conveyance  on  his 
back.  Horse,  in  English,  is  of  common  gender,  and 
may  comprehend  the  male  and  female. 

2.  A  constellation.  Creech. 

3.  Cavalry  ;  a  body  of  troops  serving  on  horse- 
back. In  this  sense,  it  has  no  plural  termination.  We 
say,  a  thousand  horse ;  a  regiment  of  horse. 

4.  A  machine  by  which  something  is  supported  ; 
usually,  a  wooden  frame  with  legs.  Various  ma- 
chines used  in  the  arts  are  thus  called.  Encyc. 

5.  A  wooden  machine  on  which  soldiers  ride  by 
way  of  punishment ;  sometimes  called  a  timber-mare. 

Johnson. 

6.  In    seamen's  language,  a   foot-rope    extending 
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from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  to  sup- 
port the  sailors  while  they  loose,  reef,  or  furl  the 
sails  ;  also,  a  thick  rope  extended  near  the  mast  for 
hoisting  a  yard  or  extending  a  sail  on  it.       Totten. 
To  take  horse ;  to  set  out  to  lido  on  horseback. 
2.  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare.  [Addison. 

HORSE,  v.  t.    To  mount  on  a  horse. 

2.  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back. 

The  keeper,  horsing  a  deer.  Butler. 

3.  To  ride  or  sit  on  any  thing  astride  ;  as,  ridges 
horsed.  Shale. 

4.  To  cover  a  mare,  as  the  male.  Mortimer. 
HORSE,  v  i.  To  get  on  horseback.  Shelton. 
HOB"5i'BACK,  (hors'balc,)  7t.    The  state  of  being  on 

a  horse ;  the  posture  of  riding  on  a  horse. 

I  saw  them  salute  on  horseback.  Shak. 

HORSE'-BeAN,  n.    A  small  bean  usually  given  to 

horses.  Mortimer. 

HORSE'-BLOCK,  n.    A  block  or  stage  that  assists 

persons  in_mounting  and  dismounting  from  a  horse. 
HORSE'-BoAT,  n.     A  boat  used  in  conveying  horses 

over  a  river  or  other  water. 

2.  A  boat   moved  by  horses ;  a  species  of  ferry- 
boat. 
HORSE'-BOY,  n.    A  boy  employed  in  dressing  an* 

tending  iiorses  ;  a  stable-boy.  Knolles. 

HORSE'-BREAK-ER,  n.    One  whose  employment  is 

to  break  horses,  or  to  teach  them  to  draw  or  carry. 

Creech. 
HORSE'-CHEST'NUT,  n.    A  large  nut,  the  fruit  of 

a  species  of  ^Esculus ;  or  the  tree  that  produces  it. 

The  tree  is  much  cultivated  for  shade. 
HORSE'-CLOTH,  n.    A  cloth  to  cover  a  horse. 
HORSE'-eoUilS'ER,  n.      One  that  runs   horses,  or 

keeps  horses  for  the  race.  Johnson. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses.  VAseman. 

HORSE'-CRAB,  n.     A  crustaceous  fish.    Ainsworth. 
HORSE'-CO'CUM-BER,  71.     A  large  green  cucumber. 

Mortimer. 
HORSE'-DeAL-ER,  77.    One   ivho    buys    and    sells 

horses. 
HORSE'-DRENCH,  n.     A  dose  of  physic  for  a  horse. 
HORSE'-DUNG,  n.     The  dung  of  horses.         [Shak. 
HORSE'-EM-MET,  n.     A  species  of  large  ant. 
HORSE'-FaC-£D,  (-taste,)  a.     Having  a  long,  coarse 

face. 
HORSE'-FLESH,  71.     The  flesh  of  a  horse.     Bacon. 
HORSE'-FLY,  77.     A  large  fly  that  stings  horses. 
HORSE'-FOOT,  n.     A  plant,  called  also  Coltsfoot. 

Ainsworth. 
HORSE'-GUARDS,  ti.   pi    A  body  of   cavalry    for 

guards. 
HORSE'-HaIR,  71.    The  hair  of  horses. 
HORSE'-HoE,  n.    A  hoe  for  cleaning  a  field  by  means 

of  horses. 
HORSE'-JOCK-EY,  ?t.    A  dealer  in  the  purchase  and 

sale  of  horses. 
HORSE'-KEEP-ER,  71.    One  who  keeps  or  takes  care 

of  horses. 
HORSE'-KNAVE,  (-nave,)  71.    A  groom.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
HORSE'-KNOPS,  (hors'nops,)  n.  pi.    Heads  of  knop- 

weed.  Grose. 

HORSE'-LAUGH,  (-l'af,)  71.    A  loud,  boisterous  laugh. 

Pope. 
HORSE'-LEECH,  71.     A  large  leech.     [See  Leech.] 

2.  A  farrier.  Ainsworth. 

HORSE'-LIT-TER,  71.    A  carriage    hung    on    poles 

which  are  borne  by  and  between  two  horses. 

Milton. 
HORSE'-LoAD,  71.    A  load  for  a  horse. 
HORSE'LY,  a.    Applied  to  a  horse,  as  manly  is  to  a 

man. 
HORSE'MAN,  71.    A  rider  on  horseback.     Addison. 

2.  A  man  skilled  in  riding.  Dryden. 

3.  A  soldier  who  serves  on  horseback.  Hayward. 
HORSE'MAN-SHIP,  71.    The  act  of  riding,  and  of 

training  and  managing  horses.  Pope. 

HORSE'-MAR-TEN,  71.    A  kind  of  large  bee. 

Ainsworth. 
HORSE'MATCH,  71.     A  bird.  Jlinsworth. 

HORSE'-MEAT,  71.    Food  for  horses  ;  provender. 

Bacon. 
HORSE'-MILL,  n.    A  mill  turned  by  a  horse. 
HORSE'-MIL'LI-NER,7i.     [horse  and  milliner.]     One 

who    supplies    ribbons    and    other   decorations  for 

horses.  Smart. 

HORSE'-MINT,  71.    A  species  of  large  mint. 
HORSE'-MUS-CLE,  (-mus'l,)  n.    A  large  muscle  or 

shell-fish.  Bacon. 

HORSE'-PATH,  n.    A  path  for  horses,  as  by  canals. 
HORSE'-PLaY,  re.     Rough,  rugged  play.      Dryden. 
HORSE'-POND,  71.     A  pond  for  watering  horses. 
HORSE'-POW-ER,  71.    The  power  of  a  horse  ;  or  its 

equivalent,  which  has  been  estimated,  by  Mr.  Watt, 

as  a  power  which  will  raise  32,000  lbs.  avoirdupois 

one  foot  high  per  minute.  Ure. 

HORSE'-PURS'LANE,  71.     A  plant   of  the    genus 

Trianthema. 
H!  <RSE'-RaCE,  71.    A  race  by  horses;  a  match  of 

horses  in  running. 
HO  RSE'-RAC-ING,  71.    The  practice  or  act  of  running 

horses. 
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HORSE-RAD'ISH,7i.  A  plant  of  tile  genus  Cochlearia, 
a  species  of  scurvy-grass,  having  a  root  of  a  pungent 
taste. 

HORSE'SHOE.  (-shoo,)  n.  A  shoe  for  horses,  consist- 
ing of  a  plate  of  iron  of  a  circular  form. 
2.  Any  thing  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

HORSE'SHCE-HEAD,  (-shoo-hed,)  71.  A  disease  of 
infants,  in  which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too 
open  ;  opposed  to  Headmold-shot. 

HORSE'SHOE-ING,  77.  The  act  or  employment  of 
shoeing  horses. 

HORSE'-STF.AL-ER,  )  ... 

HORSE'-THlEF,  \   'u     A  •stealpr  of  horses. 

HORSE'-STEAL-ING,  71.    The  stealing  of  a  horse  or 

HORSE'-STING-ER,  71.     The  dragon-fly.         Thorses. 

HORSE'-TaIL,  7i.  A  plant  of  the"  genus  Equisetum, 
allied  to  the  ferns.  The  shrubby  horsetail  is  of  the 
genus  Ephedra.  Earn,  of  Plants. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard.  Commanders  are  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  horse-tails  carried  before 
them,  or  planted  in  front  of  their  tents.  Tims,  the 
sultan  has  seven,  the  grand-vizier  five,  and  the 
pashaws  three,  two,  or  one.  Encyc.  Am. 

HORSE'-TONGUE,  (-tung,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ruscus. 

HORSE'-VETCH,  )    71.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

HORSE'SHOE-VETCH,  (       Hippocrepis. 

HORSE'-WaY,   J  71.    A  way  or  road  in  which  horses 

HORSJE'-RoAD,  \       may  travel. 

HORSE'WHIP,)!.  A  whip  for  driving  or  striking  horses. 

HORSE'WHIP,  v.  t.  To  lash  ;  to  strike  with  a  horse- 
whip. 

HORSE'WHIP-P£D,  pp.    Struck  with  a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WHIP-PING,  ppr.  Lashing  or  beating  with 
a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WHTP-PING,  71.   A  striking  with  a  horsewhip. 

HORSE'WOM-AN,  71.  A  woman  who  rides  on  horse- 
back. 

HORSE'-WORM,  71.  A  worm  that  infests  horses  ;  a 
bott. 

HOR-Ta'TION,  n.  [L. hortatio, .from  hortor, to  exhort.] 
The  act  of  exhorting,  or  giving  advice;  exhorta- 
tion ;  advice  intended  to  encourage.    [But  Exhorta- 
tion" is  generally  used.] 

HOR'TA-TIVE,  a.     Giving  exhortation  ;  advisory. 

HOR'TA-TIVE,  71.  Exhortation ;  a  precept  given  to 
incite  or  encourage.  Bacon. 

HOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Giving  exhortation  or  advice  ; 
encouraging  ;  inciting  ;  as,  a  hortatory  speech. 

HOR-TEN'SIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [L.  hortensis.] 

Fit  for  a  garden.     [Not  used.]  Evelyn 

HOR'TI-CUL-TOR,   71.      [L.   hortus,   a   garden,   and 
cultor,  a  tiller.] 
One  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

HOR-TI-CUL'TIJR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  culture 
of  gardens. 

HOR'TI-CUL-TURE,  n.  [L.  hortus,  a  garden,  and 
cultnra,  culture,  from  colo,  to  till.] 

The  cultivation  of  a  garden ;  or  the  art  of  culti- 
vating gardens. 

HOR-TI-GUL'TIJR-IST,  71.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  gardens. 

HOR'TU-LAN,  a.     [L.  hortulanus.] 

Belonging  to  a  garden ;  as,  a  hortulan  calendar. 

Evelyn. 

HOR'TUS  SICCUS,  71.  [L.]  Literally,  a  dry  garden  , 
an  appellation  given  to  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
plants,  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  The  old  name 
of  Herbarium.  Encyc. 

HORT'YARD,  71.    An  orchard  ;  which  see. 

HO-SAN'NA,  71.     [Heb.,  save,  I  beseech  you.] 

An  exclamation  of  praise  to  God,  or  an  invocation 
of  blessings.  In  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  it  was  a 
prayer  rehearsed  on  the  several  days  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  in  which  this  word  was  often  repeated. 

HOSE,  71.  ;  pi.  Hose,  (hoze,)  formerly  Hosen,  (ho'zn.) 
[Sax.  hos,  a  heel,  a  thorn,  or  twig,  and  hose  ;  G. 
hose;  D.  kous ;  W.  hos,  hosan,  from  hws,  a  cover- 
ings housing;  Fr.  chausse;  Ir.  asaji.  The  Welsh 
unites  this  word  with  house.  The  hose,  or  hosan,  was 
a  garment  covering  the  legs  and  thighs,  like  the 
modern  long  trowsers.  Hence,  in  G.  hosen-gurt,  a 
hose-girt,  is  a  waist-band  ;  and  hosen-tr'dger,  hose- 
supporter,  or  shoulder-strap,  indicates  that  the  hose 
was  sustained,  as  breeches  and  pantaloons  now  are, 
by  suspenders  or  braces.] 

1.  Breeches  or  trowsers.  Shak. 

2.  Stockings ;  covering  for  the  legs.  This  word, 
in  mercantile  use,  is  synonymous  with  stockings, 
though  originally  a  very  different  garment. 

3.  A  flexible  pipe,  generally  made  of  leather,  used 
with  engines,  for  conveying  water  to  extinguish 
fires,  &c. 

Ho'SIER,  (ho'zhur,)  n.    One  who  deals  in  stockings 

and  socks,  &c. 
Ho'SIER-Y,  (ho'zhur-y,)  71.    Stockings  in  general  ; 

socks. 
HOS'PICE,   (hos'pees,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  hospitium.] 

A  term  applied  to  convents  in  some  of  the  passes  of 

the  Alps,  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 
HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  a.      [L.   hospitalis,   from    hospes,  a 

guest ;  It.  ospitalc  and  osjntabile.     Hospes  is  from  the 

Celtic  ;  W.  osb,  a  stranger  or  wanderer,  a  guest ; 

Arm.  osb,  osp,  hospyd.     See  Host.] 
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f  Ste  l'uu/e  of  Synonyms. 


HOS 

1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  with  kind- 
ness and  without  reward  ;  kind  to  strangers  and 
guests ;  disposed  to  treat  guests  with  generous  kind- 
ness ;  as,  a  hospitable  man. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  kindness  to  guests; 
manifesting  generosity  ;  as,  a  hospitable  table  ;  hos- 
pitable rites.  Dryden. 

3.  Inviting  to  strangers  ;  offering  kind  reception  ; 
indicating  hospitality. 

To  where  yon  laper  cheers  the  vale, 

Willi  hospitable  ray.  Goldsmith. 

HOS'PI-TA-BLY,  adv.     With  kindness  to  strangers 
or  guests  ;  with  generous  and  liberal  entertainment. 
Prior.     Swift. 

HOS'PI-TAGE,  n.     Hospitality.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

nOS'PI-TAL,  71.  [Fr.  hOpital,  for  hospital;  L.  hospi- 
talism supra.] 

1.  A  building  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
sick,  infirm, and  helpless  paupers,  who  are  supported 
and  nursed  by  charity ;  also,  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  insane  persons,  whether  paupers  or  not,  or 
for  seamen,  soldiers,  foundlings,  &c,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  or  by  private  charity,  or  for  in- 
fected persons,  &c. 

2.  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
HOS'PI-TAL,  a.     Hospitable.    [Not  in  use.]  Howell. 
HOS'PI-TAL-ER,  n.     [from  hospital.]     Properly,  one 
residing  in  a  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  poor   and   strangers.      The  hospitalers  were   an 
order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  pilgrims.     They  were  called  knights  of  St.  John, 
and  are  the  same  as  the  knights  of  Malta.       Eneyc. 
HOS-PI-TAL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  hospitalite ;   L.  Iiospitali- 
tas ;  W.  ysbyd.     See  Hospitable.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  and  entertaining 
strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or  with  kind 
and  generous  liberality. 

A  bishop  —  must  bo  given  to  hospitality.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 
Hospitality  I  have  found  as  universal  as  the  face  of  man. 

Ledyard. 
HOS'PI-TaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  hospitor.] 

To  reside  or  lodge  under  the  roof  of  another. 
[Nut  used.]  Grew. 

HOS'1'I-TaTE,  v.  t.     To  lodge  a  person.     [Not  used.] 
HOS'PO-DaR,?i.     A  governor  appointed  by  the  Turk- 
ish   porte  over  the  Christian  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  VVallachia.    Since  1829,  the  appointment  is  for 
life.  Brande. 

HOST,  n.  [Fr.  hotr,  for  hoste  ;  It.  oste  ;  Sp.  huesped  ; 
Port,  hospede  ;  and  L.  hostis,  a  stranger,  an  enemy, 
probably  of  the  same  family.  (See  Hospitable.) 
The  sense  is,  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  that  is,  a  wan- 
derer or  traveler,  from  some  root  signifying  to  wan- 
der, to  go  or  pass,  or  to  visit.  See  Class  Gs,  No.  5, 
14,  1ft.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  another  at  his  own  house, 
without  reward. 

Homer  never  entertained  guests  or  hosts  with  long  speeches. 

Sidney. 

2.  One  who  entertains  another  at  his  house  for 
reward  ;  an  innkeeper  ;  a  landlord. 

3.  A  guest ;  one  who  is  entertained  at  the  house 
of  another.  The  innkeeper  says  of  the  traveler,  he 
has  a  good  host,  and  the  traveler  says  of  his  landlord, 
he  has  a  kind  host.     [See  Guest.]  Encyc. 

HOST,  n.  [L.  hostis,  a  stranger,  an  enemy.  The 
sense  is  probably  transferred  from  a  single  foe  to  an 
army  of  foes.] 

1.  An  army;  a  number  of  men  embodied  for 
war. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude. 

HOST,  ?i.  [L.  hostia,  a  victim  or  sacrifice,  from  hostis, 
an  enemy  ;  Fr.  hostie ;  applied  to  the  Savior,  who 
was  offered  for  the  sins  of  men.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  or  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the 
body  of  Christ,  or,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  allege, 
transubstantiated  into  his  own  body  and  blood. 

Brande. 

HoST,  v.  i.  To  lodge  at  an  inn ;  to  take  up  enter- 
tainment.    [Little  used.]  Shak. 

HOST,  d.  t.    To  give  entertainment  to.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

HOS'TAGE,  n.  [Fr.  Stage,  for  ostage ;  It.  ostaggio ; 
Ann.  ostaich  ;  G.  geissel ;  W.  gwystyl,  a  pledge, 
pawn,  surety,  hostage.] 

A  person  delivered  to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power, 
as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  treaty  or  stipulations  of  any  kind,  and  on 
the  performance  of  which  the  person  is  to  be  re- 
leased. Bacon.    Altcrbunj. 

HOS' TEL-RY  (  "'     ^n  'nn'     ["**]  Chaucer. 

HOS'TELEr'  n.    An  innkeeper.  Booth. 

HOST'ESS,  ;i.    A  female  host;  a  woman  who  enter- 
tains guests  at  her  house.  Dryden. 
2.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn.  Temple. 

HOST'ESS-SHIP,  71.  The  character  or  business  of  a 
hostess.  Shalt. 

HOS'TIE,  (hos'te,)  n.  [L.  hostia.]  The  consecrated 
wafer.  Burnet. 

HOS'TILE,  (hos'til,)  a.  [L.  hostilis,  from  hostis,  an 
enemy,  that  is,  a  foreigner.] 


HOT 

1.  Belonging  to  a  public  enemy  ;  designating  tai- 
mity,  particularly  public  enmity,  or  a  state  of  w;r; 
inimical  ;  as,  a  hostile  band  or  army  ;  a  hostile  forco 
hostile  intentions. 

2.  Possessed  by  a  public  enemy  ;  as,  a  hostile  coun- 
try. Kent . 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  expressing  private  enmity  oi 
opposition  ;  as,  hostile  to  sudden  change. 

HOS'TILE-LY,  adv.     In  a  hostile  manner. 
HOS-TIL'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  hostiliti;  L.  hostilitas,  from 
hostis,  an  enemy.] 

1.  The  state  of  war  between  nations  or  states ; 
the  actions  of  an  open  enemy  ;  aggression  ;  attacks 
of  an  enemy.  These  secret  enmities  broke  out  in 
hostilities. 

Hostility  being  thus  suspended  with  France.  Hayward. 

We  have  earned  on  even  our  hostilities  with  humanity. 

AtUrbury. 

2.  Private  enmity  ;  a  sense  less  proper. 
HOS'TIL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  make  an  enemy.  [Little  used.] 
HoST'ING,  n.     [from  host,  an  army.]     An  encounter"; 

a  battle.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  A  muster  or  review.     [  06s.]  Spenser. 

HOS'TLER.  (hos'ler  or  os'ler,)  n.     [from  Fr.  hdtelier, 
an  innkeeper.    See  Hotel.] 
The  person  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
HoST'LESS,  a.     Inhospitable.     [JVot  in  use.] 
HoST'RY,  7i.     A  stable  for  horses.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lodging-house.  Howell. 

HOT,  a.  [Sax.  hat ;  G.  heiss  ;  D.  heet ;  Sw.  het ;  Dan. 
heed.     See  Heat.]  •> 

1.  Having  sensible  heat ;  opposed  to  cold  ;  as,  a  hot 
stove  or  fire  ;  a  hot  cloth  ;  hot  liquors.  Hot  expresses 
more  than  warm. 

2.  Ardent  in  temper  ;  easily  excited  or  exasper- 
ated ;  vehement. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hat,  and  revengeful.  Dryden. 

3.  Violent ;  furious ;  as,  a  hot  engagement  or  as- 
sault. Dryden. 

4.  Eager ;  animated  ;  brisk ;  keen ;  as,  a  hot  pur- 
suit, or  a  person  hot  in  a  pursuit. 

5.  Lustful ;  lewd.  .      Shak. 
C.  Acrid;    biting;   stimulating;  pungent;  as,  hot 

as  mustard  or  pepper. 

HOT,  HoTE,  HO'TEN,  pp.    Called  ;  named.     [Obs.] 

Gower. 

HOT'BED,  71.  In  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  and 
horsedung,  or  tanner's  bark,  covered  with  glass  to 
defend  it  from  the  cold  air,  intended  for  raising  early 
plants,  or  for  nourishing  exotic  plants  of  warm  cli- 
mates, which  will  not  thrive  in  cool  or  temperate 
air.  Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  A  place  which  favors  rapid  growth  or  develop- 
ment ;  as,  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 

HOT'-BLOOD-ED,  a.  Having  hot  blood  ;  high  spirit- 
ed ;  irritable. 

HOT'-BRaIN-TCD,  a.  Ardent  in  temper  ;  violent; 
rash;  precipitate;  as,  hot-oraiaed  youth.      Dryden. 

HOTCII'POT,  7i.  [Fr.  hochepot,  from  hochtr,  to  shake, 
and  probably  pot,  a  pot  or  dish.] 

1.  Properly,  a  mingled  mass;  a  mixture  of  ingre- 
dients. Bacon.      Camden. 

2.  In  law,  a  mixing  of  lands.  Thus  lands  given 
in  frank-marriage  to  one  daughter,  shall,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  be  blended  with  the  lands  de- 
scending to  her  and  to  her  sisters  from  the  same  an- 
cestor, and  then  be  divided  in  equal  portions  to  all 
the  daughters.  Blackstone. 

HOTCH'POTCH.     See  Hodgepodge  and  Hotchpot, 

No.  1. 
HOT'-COt  K-LES,  f-kok'lz,)  n.   pi.      [Qu.  Fr.  liauUs 
coquillcs,  h<gh  shells.] 

A  play  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses 
who  strikei  him,  or  his  hand  placed  behind  him. 

Gay. 
HO-TEL',  7i.     [Fr.  hdtel,  for  hostel,  a  palace  or  dwell- 
ing-house of  a  prince  or  lord.] 

1.  A  house  ftir  entertaining  strangers  or  travelers. 
It  was  formerly  a  house  for  genteel  strangers  or 
lodgers,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  any  inn. 

2.  In  France,  a  palace  or  dwelling  of  persons  of 
rank  or  wealth. 

HO- TEL1  DIEU',  (5-tel'de-u',)     [Fr.]     A  hospital. 

HOT'-FLOE,  7i.  An  apartment  heated  by  stoves  or 
steam-pipes,  in  which  padded  and  printed  calicoes 
are  dried.  ■  Urr. 

HOT'-HEAD-ED,  a.  Of  ardent  passions ;  vehement ; 
violent ;  rash.  Arouthnot. 

HOT'HOUSE,  71.  A  house  kept  warm  to  shelter  ten- 
der plants  and  shrubs  from  the  cold  air ;  a  place  in 
which  the  plants  of  warmer  climates  may  be  reared, 
and  fruits  ripened. 

2.  A  bagnio,  or  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in.  Shak. 

3.  A  brothel.  B.  Jonson. 
HOT'LY,  adv.    [from  hot.]     With  heat. 

2.  Ardently ;  vehemently  ;  violently  ;  as,  a  stag 
hotly  pursued. 

3.  Lustfully.  Dryden. 
HOT'-MOUTH-ED,  a.    Headstrong  ;  ungovernable. 

That  hot-mouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb.     Dryden. 

HOT'NESS,  71.    Sensible  heat  beyond  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  warmth. 
2.  Violence  ,  vehemence  ;  fury. 


II  o  u 

HOT'-PRESS-£D,  (-prest,)  a.  Pressed  while  heat  is 
applied,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  smooth  and 
glossy  surface. 

HOT'-PRESS-ING,  n.  The  application  of  heat  in  con- 
junction with  mechanical  pressure,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  as  to  paper, 
linen,  &c. 

HOT'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Having  a  fiery  spirit.     Irving. 

HOT'SPUR,  n.     [hot  and  spur.]    A  man  violent,  pas- 
sionate, heady,  rash,  or  precipitate.  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  pea  of  early  growth. 

HOT'SPUR,  a.     Violent ;  impetuous.  Spenser. 

HOT'SPUR-R-ED,  (hot'spurd,)  a.  Vehement ;  rash  , 
heady  ;  headstrong.  Peacham. 

HOT'TEN-TOT,  n.     One  belonging  to  a  South  Afri- 
can tribe,  formerly  esteemed  the  most  degraded  of 
the  human  race. 
2.  A  savage,  brutal  man. 

HOT'T£N-TOT-CHER'RY,7t.  A  plant.  [See  Cher- 
ry.] Chambers. 

HOT'TEST,  a.     Most  hot. 

llOT'-WALL,  7i.  In  gardening,  a  wall  constructed 
with  flues  for  the  conducting  of  heat,  for  securing  or 
hastening  the  growth  of  fruit-trees.  Brande. 

HOU'DAH,  7i.    A  seat  to  be  fixed  on  a  camel's  back. 

HOUGH,  (hok,)  ii.  [Sax.  hoh,  the  heel  or  the  hough  ; 
G.  liackc,  D.  hak,  a  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ;  the  ham  ;  the 
joint  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  beast  that  connects  the 
thigh  with  the  leg.  Encyc. 

2.  An  adz  ;  a  hoe.     [Not  in  use.]         StiUingjUet. 
I10UGH.  (hok,)  v.  t.    To  hamstring;   to  disable  by 

cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 
2.  To  cut  with  a  hoe.     [Obs.] 

LIOUGH'£D,  (hokt,)  pp.  Hamstrung;  disabled  by 
cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 

HOU'LET,  7t.     An  owl.     [See  Howlet.] 

HoULT.     See  Holt 

FlOUND,  71.  [Sax.  hund;  G.  Sw.  Dan.  and  Scot. 
hund  ;  D.  hand  ;  L.  canis ;  Gr.  kvoiv,  kvvos;  Fr.  chicn  ; 
It.  cane.] 

A  generic  name  of  the  dog;  but  in  English  it  is 
confined  to  a  particular  breed  or  variety,  used  in  the 
chase.     It  has  long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears. 

HOUND,  w.  t.     To  set  on  the  chase.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  chase.  L' Estrange. 

HOUND'FISH,  ii.  A  name  of  certain  fishes  of  the 
shark  family.  The  smooth  houndfish,  or  smooth 
shark,  is  the  Mustclus  Iccvis,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  is  esteemed  delicate 
food  among  tiio  Hebrides.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

HOUNDS,  7i.  pi.  In  seamen's  language,  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  head  of  a  mast,  serving  as  shoulders  for 
the  top  or  trestle-trees  to  rest  on.  Tuttcn. 

HOUND'S'-TONGUE,  (-tung,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Cynoglossum,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves.  Partington. 

HOUND'-TREE,  n.     A  kind  of  tree.         AinsworOu 

HtfUP.     See  Hoopoo. 

HOUR,  (our,)  n.  [L.  and  Sp.  flora  ;  Gr.  lopa  ;  It.  ora; 
Fr.  heure  ;  Arm.  heur ;  W.  awr  ;  Ir.  uair ;  G.  uhr  ;  D. 
uur.  The  primary  sense  is,  time  or  season,  occasion, 
from  a  root  which  signifies  to  come,  to  happen,  to 
fall,  to  rush  or  drive.  Hence  the  Fr.  heur  signifies 
luck,  good  fortune,  and  heureur.,  lucky,  fortunate, 
happy,  that  is,  seasonable.  So  in  L^  temyestivus, 
from  tempus.  (See  Time.)  But  hour,  hora,  afterward 
came  to  signify  a  certain  portion  or  division  of  the 
day.    This  has  been  different  in  different  nations.] 

1.  A  space  of  time  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  natural  day.  An  hour  answers  to  fifteen  de- 
grees of  the  equator.  It  consists  of  sixty  minutes, 
each  minute  of  sixty  seconds,  &c. 

2.  Time  ;  a  particular  time  ;  as,  the  hour  of  death. 

Jesus  anith,  Woman,  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  —  John  ii. 

3.  The  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a  chronome- 
ter, clock,  or  watch  ;  the  particular  time  of  the  day. 
What  is  the  hourl  At  what  hour  shall  we  meet?  I 
will  be  with  you  at  an  early  hour. 

Good  hour,  signifies  early  or  seasonably.  You 
have  arrived  at  a  good  hour. 

To  keep  good  hours;  to  be  at  home  in  good  season  ; 
not  to  be  abroa  J  late,  or  at  the  usual  hours  of  retiring 
to  rest. 

Hours ;  in  ifle  plural,  certain  prayers  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  to  be  repeated  at  stated  times  of 
the  day,  as  matins  and  vespers.  Encyc. 

In  mythology,  the  Hours,  (Hora:,)  were  divinities, 
regarded  either  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons  or  of 
the  hours  of  the  day.  Brande. 

HOUR'-CIR-GLE,  (our'sur-kl,)  n.  In  astronomy,  a  me- 
ridian ;  so  called  because  the  arcs  of  the  equator,  in- 
tercepted between  the  meridians,  are  used  as  meas- 
ures of  time.  Olmsted. 
HOUR'-GLXSS,  (our' glass,)  n.     A  chronometer  that 
measures  intervals  of  lime  by  the  running  of  sand 
from  one  glass  vessel  to  another,  through  a  small  ap 
entire.    The  quantity  of  sand   may  be  so   propor- 
tioned as  to  measure  an  hour,  a  half  hour,  or  a 
quarter. 
2.  Space  of  time.  Bacon. 
HOUR'-HAND,  n.     The  hand  or  pointed  pin  which 
shows  the  hour  on  a  chronometer. 
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HOU 

HOUR'I,  (hour'e,)  n.     Among    the  Mohammedans,  a 

nymph  of  paradise.  Johnson. 

HOUR'LY,  (our'ly,)  a.  Happening  or  done  every 
hour  ;  occurring  hour  by  hour ;  frequent ;  often  re- 
peated. 

Observe  the  waning  moon  with  hourly  view,  Dryden. 

2.  Continual. 

We  must  live  in  hourly  expectation  ofhaving  the  troops  recalled. 

Swift. 
HOUR'LY,  (our'ly,)  adv.     Every  hour ;   frequently ; 
continually. 

Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed.       Dryden. 
HOUR'-PLATE,  (our'plate,)  n.    The  plate  of  a  clock 
or  other  timepiece  on  which  the  hours  are  marked ; 
the  dial.  Locke. 

HOUS'AGE,  n.     [from  house.']     A  fee  for  keeping 

goods  in  a  house.     [JVot  in  rise.]  Chambers. 

HOUSE,  (hous,)  Ti.t  [Sax.  hus  ;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Scot. 
hus  ;  G.  tutus;  D.  huts  ,-  Dan.  huus  f  L.  casa;  It.  Sp. 
and  Port,  casa  ,•  W.hws,  a  covering  or  housing.  If 
the  primary  sense  is  a  covering,  this  word  may  be 

referred  to  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  nD3,  Ar.  I  ■  v  <— ■»  kasa, 

to  put  on,  to  cover.    Class  Gs,  No.  57.    It  corre- 
sponds to  cot,  in  a  different  dialect.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  building  or  shed  intended  or 
used  as  a  habitation  or  shelter  for  animals  of  any 
kind  ;  but  appropriately,  a  building  or  edifice  for  the 
habitation  of  man ;  a  dwelling-place,  mansion,  or 
abode  for  any  of  the  human  species.  It  may  be  of 
any  size,  and  composed  of  any  materials  whatever 
—  wood,  stone,  brick,  &c. 

2.  An  edifice  or  building  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God;  a  temple;  a  church  ;  as,  the  house  of 
God. 

3.  A  monastery ;  a  college ;  as,  a  religious  house. 

4.  The  manner  of  living ;  the  table.  He  keeps  a 
good  house,  or  a  miserable  house. 

5.  In  astrology,  the  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heav- 
ens, or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

6.  A  family  of  ancestors ;  descendants  and  kin- 
dred ;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ;  a 
tribe.  It  particularly  denotes  a  noble  family  or  an 
illustrious  race  ;  as,  the  house  of  Austria  ;  the  house 
of  Hanover.  So,  in  Scripture,  the  house  of  Israel,  or 
of  Judah. 

Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  atford.  Dryden. 

7.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  assembled  in 
parliament  or  legislature  ;  a  body  of  men  united  in 
their  legislative  capacity,  and  holding  their  place  by 
right  or  by  election.  Thus  we  say,  the  house  of 
lords  or  peers  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  the  house  of  representatives.  In  most  of  the 
United  States,  the  legislatures  consist  of  two  houses, 
the  senate,  and  the  house  of  representatives  or  dele- 
gates. 

8.  The  quorum  of  a  legislative  body;  the  number 
of  representatives  assembled  who  are  constitul  ion- 
ally  empowered  to  enact  laws.  Hence  we  say,  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  representatives  present  to 
form  a  house. 

9.  In  mercantile  affairs,  a  firm  or  commercial  es- 
tablishment, as  the  house  of  Baring  &  Brothers. 

10.  In  Scripture,  those  who  dwell  in  a  house  and 
compose  a  family  ;  a  household. 

Cornelius  was  a  devout  man,  and  feared  God  with  all  his  house. 
—  Acts  s. 

11.  Wealth  ;  estate. 

Ye  devour  widows'  houses.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

12.  The  grave  ;  as,  the  Itouse  appointed  for  all  liv- 
ing.   Job  xxx. 

13.  Household  affairs ;  domestic  concerns. 

Set  thy  house  in  order.  —  2  Kings  XX. 

14.  The  body  ;  the  residence  of  the  soul  in  this 
World  ;  as,  our  earthly  house.    2  Cor.  v. 

15.  The  church  among  the  Jews. 

Moses  was  faidit'ul  in  all  his  h^uee. —  Heb.  iii. 

16.  A  place  of  residence.  Egypt  is  called  the 
house  of  bondage.    Ex.  xiii. 

17.  A  square,  or  division  on  a  chess-board.    Encyc. 
House  of  correction  ;  a  prison  for  the  punishment  of 

idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagrants,  trespassers,  &c. 

Brande. 
HOUSE,  (houz,)  v.  t.     [Sw.  hysa.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
to  shelter  ;  to  protect  by  covering  ;  as,  to  house  wood  ; 
to  Itouse  farming  utensils  ;  to  Itouse  cattle. 

2.  To  admit  to  residence  ;  to  harbor. 

Palladium  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots.  Sidney. 

3.  To  deposit  and  cover,  as  in  the  grave.     Sandys. 

4.  To  drive  to  a  shelter.  Shak. 
HOUSE,  (houz,)  v.  i.    To  take  shelter  or  lodgings ;  to 

keep  abode  ;  to  reside. 

To  house  with  darkness  and  with  death.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  an  astrological  station  in  the  heavens. 

Where  Saturn  houses.  Dryden. 

HOUSE'-BOAT,  (hous'boat,)  n.    A  covered  boat 
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HOUSE'BOTE,  (hous'bote,)  n.  [house  and  Sax.  bot, 
supply.] 

In  law,  a  sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  repair 
the  house  and  supply  fuel. 

HOUSE'-BREaK-EK,  (hous'brak-er,)  n.  One  who 
breaks,  opens,  and  enters  a  house  by  day  with  a  fe- 
lonious intent,  or  one  who  breaks  or  opens  a  house, 
and  steals  therefrom  by  daylight.  Blackstone. 

HOUSE'-BREAK-ING,  (hous'brSk-ing,)  n.  The 
breaking,  or  opening  and  entering  of  a  house  by 
daylight,  witii  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  or  to 
steal  or  rob.  The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is 
burglary.  Blackstone. 

HOUSE'-DOG,  n.    A  dog  kept  to  guard  the  house. 

Addison. 

HOUS'iSD,  (houzd,)  pp.    Put  under  cover  ;  sheltered. 

HOUSE'HOLD,  (hous'hold,)  n.  Those  who  dwell  un- 
der the  same  roof  and  compose  a  family  ;  those  who 
belong  to  a  family. 

I  bapuzed  also  the  household  of  Stephanus.  —  1  Cor.  i. 

2.  Family  life  ;  domestic  management.         Shal^ 

HOUSE'HOLD,  a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  fami- 
ly ;  domestic  ;  as,  household  furniture  ;  household  af- 
fairs. 

HOUSE'HOLD  -BREAD,  (bred,)  n.  Common  bread, 
or  not  of  the  finest  quality. 

HO  USE'  HOLDER,  n.  The  master  or  chief  of  a  fami- 
ly ;  one  who  keeps  house  with  his  family.  Matt. 
xiii. 

HOUSE'HOLD-STUFF,  n.  Thefurniture  of  a  house  ; 
the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  family.      Bacon. 

HOUSE'KEEP-ER,  n.  One  who  occupies  a  house 
with  his  family  ;  a  man  or  woman  who  maintains  a 
family  state  in  a  house;  a  householder;  the  master 
or  mistress  of  a  family.  Locke. 

2.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  chief  care  of  the 
family,  and  superintends  the  other  servants.      Swift. 

3.  One  who  lives  in  plenty.     [JVot  in  use.]  IVotton. 

4.  One  who  keeps  much  at  home.     [JVot  used.] 

Slutk. 

5.  A  house-dog.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
HOUSE'KEEP-ING,  a.     Domestic  ;  used  in  a  family  ; 

as,  housekeeping  commodities.     [Little  used.]     Carew. 

HOUSE'KEEP-ING,  n.  The  family  state  in  a  dwell- 
ing ;  care  of  domestic  concerns. 

2.  Hospitality;  a  plentiful  and  hospitable  table. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

HOUS'EL,   (houz'el,)  n.     [Sax.   husel.    Lye  supposes 
this  to  be  from  Goth,  hunsa,  a  victim.] 
Tire  eucharist ;  the  sacred  bread. 

HOUS'EL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  huslian.] 

To  give  or  receive  the  eucharist.     [06s.]    Chaucer. 

HOUSE'-LAMB,  re.  A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fat- 
ting. 

HOUSE'LEEK,  n.  [See  Leek.]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Sempervivum,  which  is  found  on  the  tops  of 
houses.  The  lesser  houseleek  is  of  the  genus  Se- 
dum. 

HOUSE'LESS,   a.    Destitute   of  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  as,  the  houseless  child  of  want.       Ooldsmith. 
2.  Destitute  of  shelter. 

HOUSE'LINE,  )  n.       Among    seamen,    a    small    line 

HOUS'ING,  (  formed  of  three  strands,  smaller 
than  rope-yarn,  used  for  seizings,  &c.  Totten. 

HOUSE'-MAID,  n.  A  female  servant  employed  to  keep 
a  house  clean,  &c. 

HOUSE'-PIG-EON,  n.     A  tame  pigeon.       Gregory. 

HOUSE'-RAIS-ER,  n.    One  who  erects  a  house. 

Wotton. 

HOUSE'-ROOM,  n.    Room  or  place  in  a  house. 

Dryden. 

HOUSE'-SNaIL,  n.    A  particular  kind  of  snail. 

Diet. 

HOUSE'-WARM-ING,  (hous'warm-ing,)  m.  A  feast  or 
merry-making  at  the  time  a  family  enters  a  new 
house.  Johnson. 

HOUSE'WIFE,  n.  [house  and  wife  ;  contracted  into 
huswife,  hussy.]    The  mistress  of  a  family.    Pope. 

2.  A  female  economist ;  a  good  manager. 

Dryden.     Addison. 

3.  One  skilled  in  female  business.  Addison. 

4.  A  little  case  or  bag  for  articles  of  female  work ; 
(pron.  huz'zif.)  Shelton. 

HOUSE'WIFE-  LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of 
a  family. 

2.  Taken  from  housewifery,  or  domestic  affairs ; 
as,  a  hmtscwifcry  metaphor.  Blackstone. 

HOUSE'WIFE-RY,  n.     The  business  of  the  mistress 
of  a  family  ;   female  business  in  the  economy  of  a 
family  ;  female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 
Temple.     Taylor. 
HOUSE'WRIGHT,  (hous'rlte,)  n.    An  architect  who 

builds  houses.  Fotherby. 

HOUS'ING,  ppr.    Depositing  in  a  house;  covering- 
sheltering. 
2.  Warped  ;  crooked,  as  a  brick. 
HOUS'ING,  n.    [Fr.  housse ;  W.  hws,  a  covering.] 

1.  Cover  or  cloth  over  or  under  a  horse's  saddle,  used 
originally  to  keep  off  dirt,  and  afterwards  as  an  or- 
namental or  military  appendage ;  a  saddle-cloth  ;  a 
horse-cloth. 

2.  Horses,  taken  collectively.     [Obs.] 

3.  [See  Houseline.] 
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4.  In  architecture,  the  space  taken  out  of  one  solid, 
to  admit  the  insertion  of  another.  Brande. 

Also,  a  niche  for  a  statue.  Gloss.  ofArchU. 

HOUS'LING,  a.  [See  Hou.el.]  Sacramental  ;  as, 
housling  fire,  used  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

HOUSb,  71.     A  covering.     [See  HousrNG.]   Dryden. 
HOVE  ;  prct.  of  Heave. 
HOVEL,  n.     [Sax.  hof,  hofe,  a  bouse,  a  cave.J 

1.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  protecting 
produce,  &c,  from  the  weather.  Brande. 

2.  A  cottage  ;  a  mean  house. 
HOVEL,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter. 
HOVEL--ED,  pp.    Put  in  a  hovel ;  sheltered. 
HOV.EN,  pp.  of  Heave. 

HOVER,  (huv'er,)  v.i.  [W.  Iwviaw,  to  hang  over,  to 
fluctuate,  to  hover.] 

1.  To  flap  the  wings,  as  a  fowl ;  to  hang  over  or 
about,  fluttering  or  flapping  the  wings,  with  short,  ir- 
regular flights. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling 
on  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  hang  over  or  around,  with  irregular  mo- 
tions. 

A  hovering  inist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation.  Spenser. 

4.  To  wander  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  to  move  back  and  forth  ;  as,  an  army  hov- 
ering on  our  borders  ;  a  ship  hovering  on  our  coast. 

Cranch's  Rep. 
HOVER,  n.     A  protection  or  shelter  by  hanging  over. 

HOVER-GROUND,  n.     Light  ground.  Ray. 

HOVER-ING,  ppr.     Flapping   the    wings ;    hanging 
over  or  around  ;  moving  with  short,  irregular  flights. 
HOVER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  hovering  manner. 
HOW,  adv.     [Sax.  hu ,-  D.  hoe.] 

1.  In  what  manner.    I  know  not  how  to  answer. 

How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  1  How  can  these  things 
be?  — John  iii. 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent.  How  long  shall  we 
sutler  these  indignities  ?  How  much  better  is  wis- 
dom than  gold  ! 

0.  how  love  I  thy  law  !  How  sweet  are  tny  words  to  my  taste  1  — 

Ps.  cxix. 

3.  For  what  reason  ;  from  what  cause. 

How  now,  my  love,  why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?  Shak. 

4.  By  what  means.  How  can  this  effect  be  pro- 
duced ? 

5.  In  what  state. 

How,  and  with  what  reproach  shall  1  return  1  Dryden. 

6.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportion ;  as, 
how  much  less ;  how  much  more. 

Behold,  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  servants  —  how  much  less  in 
them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  I  —  Job  iv. 

By  how  much  they  would  diminish  the  present  extent  cf  the  sea, 
so  much  they  would  impair  the  fertility,  and  fountains,  and 
rivers  of  the  earth.  Bentiey. 

7.  It  is  much  used  in  exclamation. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  1  — 2  Sam.  I. 

8.  In  some  popular  phrases,  how  is  superfluous  or 
inelegant. 

Thick  clouds  put  us  in  some  hope  or  land  ;  knowing  how  that 
part  of  the  South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown.  Bacon. 

HOW'BE,  adv.     Nevertheless.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

HOW-BE'lT,  adv.     [how,  be,  and  it.]     Be  it  as  it  may  ; 

nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding  ;  yet;  but;  however. 
HOW'DY,  n.     A  midwife.     [Local.]  Grose. 

HOW  D'YE  ;  how  do  you?  how  is  your  health  ? 
HOW-EV'ER,   adv.-f  [Itow  and   ever.]      In    whatever 

manner  or  degree;  as,  however  good  or  bad  the  style 

2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least.  [may  be. 
Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may  be,  however  from 

the  greatest  evils.  Tillotson. 

3.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding  ;  yet.  I  shall 
not  oppose  your  design  ;  I  can  not,  however,  approve 
of  it. 

You  might,  however,  have  took  a  fairer  way.  Dryden. 

HOWTTZ'-ER,  i  "'  fSp-  kobus!  G-  kaubitle-l 

A  kind  of  mortar  or  short  gun,  mounted  on  a  field 
carriage,  and  used  for  throwing  shells.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  mortar  and  a  howitz  is,  that  the 
trunnions  of  a  mortar  are  at  the  end,  but  those  of  a 
howitz  are  at  the  middle.  Encyc. 

HOW'KER,  n.  A  Dutch  vessel  with  two  masts,  a 
main  and  a  mizzen-mast;  also  a  fishing-boat  with 
one  mast,  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.    Mar.  Diet. 

HOWL,  ».  i.  [D.  huilen;  G.  heulcn  ;  Sw.  yla  ;  Dan. 
hylcr ;  Sp.  aullar ,'  L.  ululo  ,*  Gr.  uAficu  ,*  Corn,  hoalca. 
Qu.  W.  wylaw  ,■  Arm.  gucla,  or  iala ;  It.  guilint  ;  It. 
g-uaiolarc.    The  latter  coincide  with  wail  and  yell.] 

1.  To  cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf ;  to  utter  a  particular  kind 
of  loud,  protracted,  and  moumfuj  sound.  We  say, 
the  dog  howls  i  the  wolf  howls.    Hence, 

2.  To  utur  a  loud,  mournful  sound,  expressive  of 
distress ;  to  wail. 

Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  —  Is,  xiii. 
Ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl.  — James  v. 


3.  To  roar,  as  a  tempest. 
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HOWL,  v.  t.    To  utter  or  speak  with  outcry 

Go  —  howl  it  out  in  deserts.  Philips. 

HOWL,  n.    The  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  or  other  like 

sound. 
2.  The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horror  or  anguish. 
HOWL'BD,  pp.     Uttered  with   outcry,  as  a   dog  or 

wolf. 
HOWL'ET,  71.     [Fr.  kulotte;  from  owl] 

An  owl. 
HOW  L'ING,  ppr.     Uttering  the  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf; 

uttering  a  loud  cry  of  distress. 
HOWL'ING,  a.    Filled  with  howls,  or  howling  beasts; 

dreary. 

Innumerable  artifices  and  stratagems  are  acted  in  the  howling 
wilderness  and  in  the  great  deep,  that  can  never  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Addison. 

HOWL'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  howling;  a  loud  outcry 

or  mournful  sound. 
HOW'SO,  adv.  [Abbreviation  of  howsoever.]  Although. 

Daniel. 
HOW-SO-EV'EIt,  aa-\     [how,  so,  and  ever.] 

1.  In  what  mane  r  soever.  Ralegh. 

2.  Although.  Shah. 
[For  this  word,  However  is  generally  used.] 

HOX,  v.  t.  To  hough;  to  hamstring.  [JVot  used.] 
[See  Hough.]  Shale. 

HOY,  n.  A  small  vessel,  usually  rigged  as  a  sloop, 
and  employed  in  conveying  passengers  and  goods 
from  place  to  place  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in  transport- 
ing goods  to  and  from  a  ship  in  a  road  or  bay. 

Encyc.    Mar.  Diet. 

HOY  ;  an  exclamation,  of  no  definite  meaning. 

HUB,  it.  [See  Hob.]  The  nave  of  a  wheel.  [See 
Nave.] 

Up  to  the  hub  ;  to  a  great  extent ;  deeply  involved  ; 
as,  a  man  is  in  debt  up  to  the  hub. 

HUB' BUB,  n.  A  great  noise  of  many  confused  voices; 
a  tumult ;  uproar;  riot.  Spenser.     Clarendon. 

HUB-BUB-BOO',  w.     A  howling.  Smart. 

H'UCK,  v.  i.     To  haggle  in  trading.     [JVot  in  use.] 

HUCK,  n.     The  name  of  a  German  river  trout.  Diet. 

HUC1CA-BACK,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  with  raised 
figures  on  it,  used  for  table-cloths  and  towels. 

HUCK'  LE,  re.     [Infra.]     The  hip,  that  is,  a  bunch. 

HUCK'LE-BACK-ED,  (huk'1-bakt,)  a.    [G.  hooker,  a 
bunch,  and  back.] 
Having  round  shoulders. 

HUCK'LE-BER-RY,  (huk'l-,)  n.  The  berry  called, 
also,  Whortleberry. 

HUOK'LE-BONE,  (huk'l-,)  n.     [G.  JtScker,  a  bunch.] 
The  hip  bone. 

HUCK'STER,  n.  [G.  ItScke,  hacker  ;  Ban.  hokker.  It 
seems  to  be  from  hocken,  to  take  on  the  back,  and  to 
signify  primarily  a  peddler,  one  that  carfies  goods  on 
his  ba"ck.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  articles,  of  provisions, 
nuts,  &c. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow.  Hub.  Tale. 
HUCK'STER,  v.  i.    To  deal  in  small  articles,  or  in 

petty  bargains.  Swift. 

HUCK'STER-AGE,  w.     The  business  of  a  huckster; 

a  dealing.  Milton. 

IIUOK'STRESS,  n.    A  female  peddler. 
HUD,  re.     The  shell  or  hull  of  a  nut.     [Local.]    Grose. 
HUD'DLE,  v.  i.     [In  Ger.,  hudeln  signifies  to  bungle. 

It  may  be  allied  to  hut,  hide,  or  cuddle.] 

1.  To  crowd  ;  to  press  together  promiscuously, 
without  order  or  regularity.  We  say  of  a  throng  of 
people,  they  huddle  together. 

2.  To  move  in  a  promiscuous  throng  without  or- 
der; to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder.  The  people  hud- 
dle along,  or  huddle  into  the  house. 

HUD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  in  haste  and  disorder ;  as, 
she  huddled  on  her  clothes. 

2.  To  cover  in  haste  or  carelessly.  Edivards. 

3.  To  perform  in  haste  and  disorder.         Dryden. 

4.  To  throw  together  in  confusion  ;  to  crowd  to- 
gether without  regard  to  order ;  as,  to  huddle  propo- 
sitions together.  Locke. 

HUD'DLE,  7i.  A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  persons  or 
things  crowded  together  without  order  or  regularity  ; 
tumult ;  confusion.  Olanvillc.     Locke. 

HUD'DLKD,  pp.    Crowded  together  without  order. 

HUD'DLER,  «.  One  who  throws  things  into  confu- 
sion ;  a  bungler. 

HUD'DLING,  ppr.  Crowding  or  throwing  together  in 
disorder;  putting  on  carelessly. 

HU-DI-BRAS'TIC,  a.  Similar  in  style  to  Hudibras, 
or  doggerel  poetry. 

HOE,  (liu,)  n.    [Sax.  hiewc,  him,  color,  form,  image, 

beauty  ;  hiwian,  to  form,  to  feign,  to  simulate.     This 

may  be  contracted  ;  for  in  Sw.  hyckla,  Dan.  hyklcr,  is 

to  play  the  hypocrite.    Perhaps  how  is  of  this  family.] 

Color;  tint;  dye. 

Flowers  of  all  hue.  iWT'ton. 

HOE,  in  the  phrase  hue  and  cry,  signifies  a"  shouting  or 
vociferation.  In  law,  a  hue  and  cry  is  the  pursuit  of 
a  felon  or  offender,  with  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to 
give  an  alarm.  Hue  is  a  contracted  word.  Norm,  hue, 
Fr.  huer  or  hucker,  Dan.  hui,  or,  more  probably,  it  is 
from  the  same  root  as  hoot 

HO  .ED,  (bude,)  a.    Having  a  color. 

HOE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  color. 


HO'ER,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  cry  out  or  give 
an  alarm.     IJVdt  in  use]  Carcw. 

HUFF,  7t.  [Sp.  cliufa,  an  empty  boast ;  cliufar,  to  hec- 
tor, to  bully  ;  Sw.  yfvas,  yfta  sig.  This  word  coin- 
cides in  elements  with  heave,  hove,  Dan.  hovner,  to 
swell  ;  but  it  may  be  a  different  word.  See  Class 
Gb,  No.  4,  31.] 

1.  A  swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

A  Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  the  huff  about  his  extraction. 
L'Eslrange. 

2.  A  boaster;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of 
his  own  value  or  importance. 


HUFF,  v.  t.     To  swell  ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  puff  up.   Grew. 
2.  To  hector ;  to  bully  ;  to  treat  with  insolence  and 
arrogance  ;  to  chide  or  rebuke  with  insolence. 
HUFF,  v.  i.    To  swell ;  to  dilate  or  enlarge  ;  as,  the 
bread  huffs. 

2.  To  bluster  ;  to  swell  with  anger,  pride,  or  arro- 
gance ;  to  storm. 

This  arrogant  conceit  made  them  /it/^Tnt  the  doctrine  of  repeut- 

ance.  .S'ouiA. 

A  huffing,  shining,  flattering,  cringing  coward.  Otweiy. 

HUFF'£D,  (huft,)  pp.     Swelled  ;  puffed  up. 

HUFF'ER,  7t.    A  bully  ;  a  swaggerer  ;  a  blusterer. 

HUFF'I-NESS,ti.  Petulance;  the  state  of  being  puffed 
up.  Hudibras. 

HUFF'ING,  ppr.     Swelling;  puffing  up  ;  blustering. 

HUFF'ING,  7i.    Petulance;  huffiness. 

HUFF'ISH,  a.     Arrogant ;  insolent  ;  hectoring. 

HUFF'ISH-LY,  adv.     With  arrogance  or  blustering. 

HUFF'ISH-NESS,  n.  Arrogance;  petulance;  noisy 
bluster. 

HUFF'Y,  a.     Swelled  or  swelling  ;  petulant. 

HUG,  ti.  t.  [Dan.  hegcr,  to  hug,  to  cherish,  Sw.  hug- 
na  ;  Dan.  hugcr,  to  sit  squat  on  the  tail.  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  G.  hocken,  to  sit  squat,  to  keep  close, 
D.  hukken.  The  sense  is  to  press,  and  this  word  may 
be  allied  to  hedge.] 

1.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace. 

And  hugged  me  in  his  arms.  Shale. 

2.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  treat  with 
fondness. 


We  hug  deformities  if  they  bear  our  names. 


Glanville. 


3.  To  congratulate  ;  followed  by  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun ;  as,  to  hug  one's  self.  Smart. 

4.  To  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  to  keep  close  to  ;  as,  to  hug 
the  land  ;  to  hug  the  wind.  Tottcn. 

HUG,  n.     A  close  embrace.  Gay. 

2.  A  particular  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

HOGE,  a.  [This  word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  high,  D.  hoog,  G.  hoch.  If  so,  the  primary  sense 
is,  to  swell  or  rise.    If  not,  I  know  not  its  origin.] 

1.  Very  large  or  great ;  enormous  ;  ajiplicd  to  bulk 
or  size  ;  as,  a  huge  mountain  ;  a  huge  ox. 

2.  It  is  improperly  applied  to  space  and  distance, 
in  the  sense  of  great,  vast,  immense  ;  as,  a  huge 
space  ;  a  huge  difference.  This  is  inelegant,  or 
rather  vulgar. 

3.  In  colloquial  language,  very  great ;  enormous ; 
as,  a  huo-e  feeder.  Shale. 

HOGE'-BEL'LI-22D,  a.    Having  a  very  large  belly. 

Milton. 
HOGE'-BUILT,  (bilt,)  a.     Built  to  a  huge  size. 
HuGE'LY,    adv.      Very   greatly  ;    enormously  ;    im- 
mensely. 

Doth  it  not  How  as  hugely  as  the  sea  I  Sliak. 

HOGE'NESS,  ti.     Enormous  bulk   or  largeness;   as, 

the  hugeness  of  a  mountain  or  of  an  elephant. 
HUG'GED,  pp.     Closely  embraced  ;  held  fast. 
HUG'GER-MUG'GER,  ti.     [Hugger  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  hug  and  hedge,  and  mugger  those  of  smoke, 
W.  mwg,  and  of  smuggle.] 

In  hugger-mugger,  denotes  in  privacy  or  secrecy, 
and  the  word,  adverbially  used,  denotes  secretly. 
[It  is  a  low,  cant  word.]  Holloway. 

HUG'GING,   ppr.      Pressing  or    embracing    closely ; 

fondling. 
HC'GUE-NOT,  (hij'ge-not,)  71.      [The  origin   of  this 
word  is  uncertain.     It  is  conjectured  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  G.  eidgenossen,  confederates  ;  eid,  oath,  and 
genoss,  consort.] 

A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Protestant  in  France. 
HO'GUE-NOT-ISM,  71.    The  religion  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France.  Sherwood. 
Hu'GY,  a.     [from  huge.]    Vast  in  size.     [JVot  used.] 

Dryden. 
HUI'SHER,  (hwe'sher,)  71.     [Fr.  huissier.] 

An  usher.     [Obs.]     [See  Usher.]        B.  Jonson. 
HOKE,  n.     [W.  hug.] 

A  cloak  ;  a  hyke.  Bacon. 

HULCH,  n.     A  bunch  or  hump.     [JVot  used.] 

HULCH'Y,  a.     Much  swelling  ;  gibbous.     [JVot  tesed.] 

HULK,  71.     [D.  hulk;  Sax.  hulc,  a  cottage  or  lodge,  a 

vessel ;  Dan.  hoik,  a  hoy  ;  Sw.  hulk.    Ou.  Gr.  6ak<ic.] 

1.  The  body  of  a  ship,  or  decked  vessel  of  any 

kind  ;  but  the  word  is  applied  only  to  the  body  of  an 

old  ship  or  vessel  which  is  laid  by  as  unlit  for  ser- 


vice.    A  sheer-hulk  is  an  old  ship  fitted  with  an  ip- 
pnratus  to  fix  or  lake  out  the  masts  of  a  ship. 

Encyc.     Mar   Die*.. 
2.  Any  tiling  bulky  orunwieldy.    [JVot  used  ]   Slwk 
The  hulks  ;  in  England,  old  or  dismasted  ships,  for- 
merly used  as  prisons. 
HULK,  v.  t.     To  take  out  the  entrails;  as,  lo  hulk  a 

hare.     [Little  used.]  Jlinsworth. 

HULK'Y,  a.     Bulky  ;  unwieldy.     [JVot used.] 
HULL,  it.     [Sax.  hul,  the  cover  of  a  nut ;  G.  hulse :  D 
hulse;  W.hul,  a  cover;  huliaw,  to  cover,  to  deck,  G. 
hvlen.     See  Hulk.] 

1.  The  outer  covering  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a 
nut  or  of  grain.  Johnson  says,  the  hull  of  a  nut  cov- 
ers the  shell. 

2.  The  frame  or  body  of  a  vessel,  exclusive  of  her 
masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging.  Tollen. 

To  lie  a  hull,  in  seamen's  language,  .s  to  lie  as  a  ship 
without  any  sail  upon  her,  and  her  helm  lashed  a-lee. 

Encyc 
To  strike  a  hull,  in  a  storm,  is  to  take  in  the  sails, 
and  lash  the  helm  on  the  lee-side  of  a  ship. 

Eucijc. 
Hull  down,  expresses  that  the  hull  of  the  ship  is 
concealed  by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 
HULL,  v.  t.    To  strip  offer  separate  the  hull  or  hulls  ; 
as,  to  hull  grain. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of  a  ship  with  a   cannon 
ball. 
HULL,  v.  i.    To  float  or  drive  on  the  water,  like  the 

hull  of  a  ship,  •"ithout  sails.  Milton. 

HULL'.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Stripped  off',  as  the  hulls  of  seed. 
Hulled  corn  or  grain;   corn  or  grain  boiled  in  a 
weak  lye,  so  that  the   hull  or  coat  separates,  or  is 
easily  separated,  from  the  kernel. 
HULL'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  off  the  hull. 
HULL'Y,  a.     Having  husks  or  pods  ;  siliquous. 
HUL'VER,  71.    Holly,  an  evergreen  shrub,  or  tree.  [D. 

hulst.]  Tusser. 

HUM,  v.  i.     [G.  hummen  ;  D.  hommelen.] 

1.  To  utter  the  sound  of  bees  ;  to  buzz. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate,  buzzing  sound. 

Shak. 

3.  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  make  an  audible 
noise,  like  the  humming  of  bees. 

He  hummed  and  hawed.  Iludibreu. 

4.  To  make  a  dull,  heavy  noise  like  a  drone. 

Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  course  they  took.  Pope. 

5.  To  applaud.     [O&s.] 

HUM,  v.  t.    To  sing  in  a  low  voice ;  as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  cause  to  hum  ;  to  impose  on.     [Vulgar.] 
HUM,  71.    The  noise  of  bees  or  insects. 

2.  A  low,  confused  noise,  as  of  crowds  ;  as,  the 
busy  hum  of  men.  Milton. 

3.  Any  low,  dull  noise.  Pope. 

4.  A  low,  inarticulate  sound,  uttered  by  a  speaker 
in  a  pause  ;  as,  hums  and  haws.       Shak.     Dryden. 

5.  An  expression  of  applause.  Spectator. 

6.  An  imposition  in  jest.     [  Vulgar.]  Smart. 
HUM,  exclam.     A  sound  with  a  pause   implying  doubt 

and  deliberation.  Pope. 

HO'nlAN,  a.  [L.  humanus  ;  Fr.  humain;  Sp.  humanu  ; 
It.  umano.  I  am  not  certain  which  are  the  radical 
letters  of  this  word,  hut  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
to  be  jMn  ;  that  the  first  syllable  is  a  prefix  ;  that  ho- 
mo in  Lutin  is  contracted,  the  n  being  droppetl  in  the 
nominative,  and  restored  in  the  oblique  cases  ;  hence 
A07710,  and  the  Gothic  and  Sax.  gnma,  a  man,  may  be 
the  same  word  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  If  Ma  are  the 
elements,  this  word  is  from  the  root  of  man,  or  rath- 
er is  formed  on  the  Teutonic  word.  Heb.  pia  form, 
species.  The  corresponding  word  in  G.  is  mcnschlich, 
(manlike,)  D.  menschelyk.     See  Man.] 

1.  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind  ;  pertaining  01 
relating  to  the  race  of  man  ;  as,  a  human  voice  ;  Ait 
man  shape  ;  human  nature  ;  human  knowledge  ;  hu 
man  life. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man.  Swift 

3.  Profane  ;  not  sacred  or  divine  ;  as,  a  human  au 
thor.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

HO'MAN-ATE,  a.     Endued  with  humanity.     [Obs.] 

Crunmer. 
HU-IUANE',  a.  [Supra.]  Having  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  proper  to  man  ;  having  tenderness,  com- 
passion, and  a  disposition  to  treat  others  with  kind- 
ness ;  particularly  in  relieving  them  when  in  distress, 
or  in  captivity,  when  they  are  helpless  or  defense- 
less ;  kind  ;  benevolent. 

2.  Inclined  to  treat  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
with  tenderness. 
HU-MaNE'LY,  adv.    With  kindness,  tenderness,  or 
compassion  ;  as,  the  prisoners  were  treated  humanely 
2.  In  a  humane  manner ;  with  kind  feelings. 
HU-MaNE'NESS,  ti.     Tenderness.  Scott. 

Hu'MAN-IST,  71.    One  who  pursues  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  (Uteres  humaniores,)  or  polite   literature ; 
a  term   used  in  various  European  universities,  es- 
pecially the  Scottish.  Brandc. 
2.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
Shaftesbury. 
HU-MAN-I-Ta'RI-AN,  «.     [L.  humanus,  humanitas.] 
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HUM 

One  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  believes 
him  to  be  a  mere  man. 
HU-MAN-I-TA'RI-AN-ISM,  n.    The  doctrine  of  the 

humanitarians. 
HU-MAN'I-TY,  n.    [L.  humanitas  ;  Fr.  humanite.] 
1    The  peculiar  nature  of  man,  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  beings.    Thus  Christ,  by  his 
incarnation,  was  invested  with  humanity. 

2.  Mankind  collectively;  the  human  race. 

If  lie  is  able  to  untie  those  knots,  lie  is  able  to  teach  all  humanity. 

GlanMle. 
It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  hwnanity.  S.S.  Smith. 

3.  The  kind  feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies 
of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  low- 
er orders  of  animals  ;  kindness  ;  benevolence  ;  es- 
pecially, a  disposition  to  relieve  persons  in  distress, 
and  to  treat  with  tenderness  those  who  are  helpless 
and  defenseless  ;  opposed  to  Cruelty. 

4.  A  disposition  to  treat  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
wilh  tenderness,  or  at  least  to  give  them  no  unneces- 
sary pain. 

5.  The  exercise  of  kindness  ;  acts  of  tenderness. 

6.  Philology  ;  grammatical  studies-  Johjison. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  signifies  grammar,  rheto- 
ric, the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  poetry;  for 
teaching  which  there  are  professors  in  the  universities 
of  Scotland.  Encyc. 

HU-MAN-I-Za'TION,  ».    The  act  of  humanizing. 
HO'MAN-IZE,  v.  t.     To  soften;  to  render  humane; 
tc  subdue  dispositions  to  cruelty,  and  render  suscepti- 
ble of  kind  feelings. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  humanize  our  natures  ? 

Addison.     Wit/ierspoon. 

HO'MAN-IZ-.ED,  pp.  Softened  in  feeling ;  rendered 
humane. 

Hfj'MAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Softening;  subduing 
cruel  dispositions. 

HO' MAN-KIND,  n.  The  race  of  man  ;  mankind  ;  the 
human  species.  Pope. 

HO'MAN-LY,   ado.    After  the  manner  of  men  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  men.    The 
present  prospects,  hujnanly  speaking,  promise  a  hap- 
py issue. 
2.  Kindly  ;   humanely.     [OJs.]  Pope. 

HU-MA'TION,  n.     Interment.     [Not  used.] 

HUM'BIRD,  I  n*  A  very  small  bird  of  the  ee- 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  j  nils  Trochilus,  so  called  from 
the  sound  of  its  wings  in  Might.  The  rostrum  is 
subulate,  filiform,  and  longer  than  the  head  ;  the 
tongue  is  filiform  and  tubulous.  It  never  lights  to 
take  food,  but  feeds  while  on  the  wing. 

HUM'BLE,  a.  [Fr.  humble;  L.humitis;  supposed  to 
be  from  humus,  the  earth,  or  its  root.] 

1.  Low  ;  opposed  to  High  or  Lofty. 

Thy  humble  nest  built  on  me  ground.  Cowley. 

2.  Low  ;  opposed  to  Lofty  or  Great  ;  mean  ;  not 
magnificent ;  as,  a  humble  cottage. 

A  humble  roof,  and  an  obscure  retreat.  Anon. 

3.  Lowly  ;  modest ;  meek  ;  submissive  ;  opposed  to 
Proud,  Haughty,  Arrogant,  or  Assuming.  In  an 
evangelical  scu.se,  having  a  low  opinion  of  one's  self, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  un  worthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

God   resisted)  the   proud,  but   giveth   grace   to  the  humble.  — 

James  iv. 
Without  a  humble  imitation  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  blessed 

religion,  we  can  never  hope  to  he  a  happy  nation. 

Washington's  Circular  Address  or  Letter,  June  18,  1783. 

HUM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  bring  down  ;  to  reduce  to  a  low 
state.  This  victory  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.  The 
power  of  Rome  was  humbled,  but  not  subdued. 

2.  To  crush  ;  to  break  ;  to  subdue.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  humbled  the  power  of  Bonaparte. 

3.  To  mortify,  or  make  ashamed  ;  as,  one  may  be 
humbled  without  having  true  humility. 

4.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind  ;  to  abase  the 
pride  of;  to  reduce  arrogance  and  self-dependence; 
to  give  a  low  opinion  of  one's  moral  worth  ;  to  make 
meek  and  submissive  to  the  divine  will;  the  evan- 
gelical sense. 


HUM 


HUM 


Humble  yourselves  under  the 

exalt  you.  —  1  Pet.  v. 
Hezekiah  humbled  himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart. 


hty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may 
2  Citron. 


5.  To  make  to  condescend.   He  humbles  himself  to 
speak  to  them. 

6.  To  bring  down  ;  to  lower ;  to  reduce. 

The  highest  mountains  may  be  humbled  into  valleys.  Hakeimtl. 

7.  To  deprive  of  chastity.    Deut.  xxi. 

To  humble  one's  self;  to  repent;  to  afflict  one's  self 
for  sin  ;  to  make  contrite. 
HUM'BLE-BEE,   n.      [G.  hummel;   D.hommel;    Dan. 
hummel ;    Sw.  humla  ;  from  hum.     It  is  often  called 
bumblebee,  L.  bombus,  a  buzzing.] 

A  bee  of  a  large  species,  that  draws  its  food  chiefly 
from  clover  flowers. 
HUM'BLiSD,  pp.  or  a.    Made  low  ;  abased  ;  rendered 

meek  and  submissive  :  penitent. 
HUM'BLE-MOUTH-£D,  a.     Mild;  meek  ;  modest. 

S/tak. 
HUM'BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  humble  or 

low  ;  humility  ;  meekness.  Bacon.     Sidney. 

HUM'BLE-PLANT,  n.     A  species  of  sensitive  plant. 

Mortimer. 


Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  u,,,uu,b  Wu 
Wajt  the  great  teacher,  death,  and  Uod  adore. 


HUM'BLER,  n.     He  or  that  which  humbles;  he  that 

reduces  pride  or  mortifies. 
HUM'BLA'S,  )  ■        ,      „  ,     .,      e      . 
UM'BLf     '  \  n.  pi.     Entrails  of  a  deer.    Johnson. 

HUM'BLESS,  n.     [Old  Fr.  humblesse.]     Humbleness  ; 

humility.  Spenser. 

HUM'BLING,  ppr.     Abasing;  crushing;  subduing. 

2.  a.  Adapted  to  abase  pride  and  self-dependence. 
HUM'BLING,  n.  Humiliation  ;  abatement  of  pride. 
HUM'KLY,  adc.     In  a  humble  manner  ;  with  modest 

submissiveness ;  with  humility. 

pinions  soar; 

Pope. 

2.  In  a  low  state  or  condition  ;  without  elevation. 
HUM'HoLDT-INE,  n.    [from  Humboldt.]      A  native 

oxalate  of  iron. 
HUA!'BoLDT-ITE,    n.      [from  Humboldt.]      A    rare 

mineral,  a  variety  of  datbolite. 
HUM'BUG,  n.     An  imposition  under  fair  pretenses  ;  a 

person  who  thus  imposes.     [A  low  word.] 
HUM'BUG,  v.  t.    To  deceive;  to  impose  on.     [A  low 

word.] 
HUM'BUG-GED,  pp.    Imposed  on  ;  deceived. 
HUM'BUG-GER-Y,  71.    The  practice  of  imposition. 
HUM'DRUM,  a.     [Qu.  hum  and  drone,  or  W.  trom, 
heavy.] 

Dull ;  stupid.  Addison.     Hudibras. 

HUM'DRUM,  n.     A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone. 
HU-MEGT',  )  v.  t.     [L.  humccto,  from  humeo,  to 

HU-MECT'ATE,  ,      be  moist ;  Fr.  humecter.] 
To  moisten  ;  to  wet ;  to  water.     [Little  used.] 

Brown.     Howell. 
HU-MECT-A'TION,  71.     The  act  of  moistening,  wet- 
ting, or  watering.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 
HU-ME€T'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  moisten. 
HO'MER-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  humerus,  the  shoulder.] 
Belonging  to  the  shoulder  ;  as,  the  humeral  artery. 
HUM'HUM,  71.     A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  India  cloth, 

made  of  cotton. 
HO'Mie  ACID,  n.    An  acid  formed  from  humus  by 

the  action  of  an  alkali.  Cooley. 

HU-MI-GU-Ba'TION,  77.    [L.  humus,  the  ground,  and 
cubo,  to  lie.] 

A  lying  on  the  ground.     [Little  used.]     Bramhall. 
HU'MID,  a.     [L.  humidus,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist ; 
Fr.  humide.] 

1.  Moist ;  damp  ;  containing  sensible  moisture ; 
as,  a  humid  air  or  atmosphere. 

2.  Somewhat  wet  or  watery  ;  as,  humid  earth. 
HU-MID'I-TY,  71.     Moisture  ;  dampness  ;  a  moderate 

degree  of  wetness,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  or 
touch,  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  a  fluid,  or  its 
adherence  to  the  surface  of  a  body.  When  a  cloth 
has  imbibed  any  fluid  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be 
felt,  we  call  it  "humid  ;  but  when  no  humidity  is  per- 
ceptible, we  say  it  is  dry.  Quicksilver  communi- 
cates no  humidity  to  our  hands  or  clothes,  for  it  does 
not  adhere  to  them  ;  but  it  wiii  adhere  to  gold,  tin, 
and  lead,  and  render  them  humid  and  soft  to  the 
touch. 

2.  Moisture  in  the  form  of  visible  vapor,  or  per- 
ceptible in  the  air. 

Hu'MID-NESS,  77.     Humidity. 

HU-MIL'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  humilio  ;  Fr.  humilier.] 

To  humble;  to  lower  in  condition;  to  depress; 
as,  humiliated  slaves.  Eaton, 

HU-MIL'I-A-TED,   pp.      Humbled  ;  depressed  ;    de- 
graded. 

HU-MIL'I-A-TING,  ppr.     Humbling;  depressing. 
2.   a.    Abating  pride ;    reducing    self-confidence ; 
mortifying.  Boswell. 

HU-MIL-I-a'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  humbling;   the 
state  of  being  humbled. 

2.  Descent  from  an  elevated  state  or  rank  to  one 
that  is  low  or  humble. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  deity ;  the  latter,  a  humiliation 
of  manhood.  Hooker. 

3.  The  act  of  abasing  pride  ;  or  the  state  of  being 
reduced  to  lowliness  of  mind,  meekness,  penitence, 
and  submission. 

The  doctrine  he  preached  was  humiliation  and  repentance. 

Swift. 

4.  Abasement  of  pride  ;  mortification. 
HU-MIL'I-TY,7i.t    [L.  humilitas;  Fr.  humiliti.     See 

Humble.] 

1.  In  ethics,  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance  ; 
humbleness  of  mind  ;  a  modest  estimate  of  one's 
own  worth.  In  theology,  humility  consists  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own  unworthi- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  God,  self-abasement,  penitence 
for  sin,  and  submission  to  the  divine  will. 

Before  honor  is  humility.  —  Prov.  xv. 

Serving  the  Lord  widi  all  humility  of  mind.  —  Acts  xx. 

2.  Act  of  submission. 

With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.     Daviee. 
HO'MIN,  71.     See  Humus. 
Hu'MITE,  77.    A  red  Vesuvian  mineral,  occurring  in 

minute  complex  crystals.    It  was  named  from  Sir 

David  Hume.  Dana. 

HUM'MER,  n.     [from  hum.]     One  that  hums  ;  an  ap- 

plauder.  Ainsworth. 

HUM'MING,  ppr.  or  a.      Making  a  low  buzzing  or 

murmuring. 


HUM'MING,  7>.  The  sound  of  bees ;  a  low,  murmur- 
ing sound. 

HUM'ftllNG-ALE,  7i.     Sprightly  ale.  Drydm. 

HUM'MING-BIRD,  77.  The  smallest  of  birds,  of  the 
genus  Trochilus.     [See  Humbird.] 

HUM'MOCK,  71.  A  solid  mass  of  turf  considerably 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  earth.     [See  Hom- 

MOCK.l 

HUM'MUMS,  it.  pi.  [Persian.]  Baths  or  places  for 
sweating. 

HO'MOR,  77.t  [L.,  from  humeo,  to  be  moist ;  Sans,  ama, 
moist.  The  pronunciation  yumor  is  odiously  vul- 
gar-] 

1.  Moisture ;  but  the  word  is  chiefly  used  to  ex- 
press the  moisture  or  fluids  of  animal  bodies;  as, 
the  humors  of  the  eye.  But  more  generally  the  word 
is  used  to  express  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or  vitiated 
state.  Hence,  in  popular  speech,  we  often  hear  it 
said,  the  blood  is  full  of  humors.  But  the  expression 
is  not  technical,  nor  correct. 

Aqueous  humor  of  the  eye ;  a  *ransparent  fluid,  oc- 
cupying the  space  between  th  crystalline  lens  and 
the  cornea,  both  before  and  beh  nd  the  pupil. 

Crystalline  humor  or  lens  ;  a  small,  transparent,  solid 
body,  of  a  softish  consistence,  occupying  a  middle 
position  in  the  eye,  between  the  aqueous  and  vitre- 
ous humors,  and  directly  behind  the  pupil.  It  is  of 
a  lenticular  form,  or  with  double  convex  surfaces, 
and  is  the  principal  instrument  in  refracting  the  rays 
of  light,  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  retina. 

Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  ;  a  fluid  contained  in  the 
minute  cells  of  a  transparent  membrane,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and  all  the 
space  between  the  crystalline  and  the  retina. 

Wistar. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin  ;  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Fielding. 

3.  Turn  of  mind  ;  temper;  disposition,  or  rather  a 
peculiarity  of  disposition  often  temporary  ;  so  called 
because  the  temper  of  mind  has  been  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Hence  we  say, 
good  humor  ;  melancholy  humor  ;  peevish  humor. 
Such  humors,  when  temporary,  we  call  freaks, 
whims,  caprice.  Thus  a  person  characterized  by 
good  nature  may  have  a  fit  of  ill  humor;  and  an  ill- 
natured  person  may  have  a  fit  of  /rood  humor.  So 
we  say,  it  was  the  humor  of  the  man  at  the  time  ;  it 
was  the  humor  of  the  multitude. 

4.  That  quality  of  the  imagination  which  gives  to 
ideas  a  wiltl  or  fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to  excite 
laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous  images  or  representa- 
tions. Humor  is  less  poignant  and  brilliant  than  wit; 
hence  it  isj  always  agreeable.  Wit,  directed  against 
folly,  often  offends  by  its  severity  ;  humor  makes  a 
man  ashamed  of  his  follies,  without  exciting  his  re- 
sentment. Humor  may  be  employed  solely  to  raise 
mirth  and  render  conversation  pleasant,  or  it  may 
contain  a  delicate  kind  of  satire. 

5.  Petulance ;  peevishness ;  better  expressed  by  ill 
humor. 

Is  iny  friend  all  perfection  I   has  he  not  humors  to  be  endured  t 

SouA. 

6.  A  trick ;  a  practice  or  habit. 

I  like  not  the  humor  of  lying.  Shah. 

HO'MOR,  v.  t.t  To  gratify  by  yielding  to  particular  in- 
clination, humor,  wish,  or  desire  ;  to  indulge  by  com- 
pliance. We  sometimes  humor  children  to  their  in- 
jury or  ruin.  The  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged 
often  require  to  be  humored. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  indulge  ;  to  favor  by  imposing  no 
restraint,  and  rather  contributing  to  promote  by  oc- 
casional aids.  We  say,  an  actor  humors  his  part,  or 
the  piece. 

It  is  my  part  to  invent,  and  that  of  the  musicians  to  humor  that 
invention.  Dryden. 

Hfj'MOR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from, 
the  humors  ;  as,  a  humoral  fever.  Harney. 

Humoral  pathology  ;  that  pathology,  or  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  which  attributes  all  morbid 
phenomena  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids 
or  humors.  Cyc. 

HO'MOR-AL-ISM,  71.    State  of  being  humoral. 

Caldwell. 
2.  The   doctrine  that  diseases  have  their  seat  in 
the  humors. 
HO'MOR-AL-IST,  77.     One  who  favors  the  humoral 

pathologv. 
H0'MOR-£D,  pp.     Indulged;  favored. 
Hu'MOR-ING,  ppr      Indulging  a  particular  wish  or 
propensity  ;  favoring ;  contributing  to  aid  by  falling 
into  a  design  or  course. 
HO'MOR-ISM,  77.    The  state  of  the  humors. 
Hu'MOR-IST,  7t.    One  who  conducts  himself  by  his 
own  inclination,  or  bent  of  mind  ;  one  who  gratifies 
his  own  humor. 

The  humorist  is  one  that  is  greatly  pleased  or  greatly  displeased 
with  little  things;  his  actions  seldom  directed  by  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things.  WaUe. 

2.  One  that  indulges  humor  in  speaking  or  wri- 
ting ;  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or  genius.  [See 
Humor,  No.  4.] 

3.  One  who  has  odd  conceits ;  also,  a  wag  ;  a 
droll.  Hall.    Bodlaj. 
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HO'MOR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  humor. 

HO'MOR-OUS,  a.  Containing  humor  ;  full  of  wild 
orfanciful  images  ;  adapted  to  excite  laughter  ;  jocu- 
lar ;  as,  a  humorous  essay  ;  a  humorous  story. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  speak  or  write  in  the  style 
of  humor;  fanciful;  playful;  exciting  laughter;  as, 
a  humorous  man  or  author. 

3.  Subject  to  be  governed  hy  humor  or  caprice  ; 
irregular;  capricious;  whimsical. 

1  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  p:itrician.  SliaJc. 

Rough  as  a  storm,  ami  humorous  as  the  wind.  Drydcn. 

4.  Moist ;  humid.     [JVot  in  use.]  Drayton. 
HtJ'MOR-OUS-LY,  ado.     With  a  wild   or  grotesque 

combination  of  ideas  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  laugh- 
ter or  mirth;  pleasantly;  jocosely.  Addison  de- 
scribes humorously  the  manual  exercise  of  ladies' 
fans. 

2.  Capriciously  ;  whimsically  ;  in  conformity  with 
one's  humor. 

We  resolve  by  halves,  rashly  and  humorously.  Calamy. 

Hu'MOR-OUS-NEPS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing humorous ;  oddness  of  conceit ;  jocularity. 

2.  Fickleness  ;  capriciousness. 

3.  Peevishness  ;  petulance.  Goodman. 
HO'MOR-SOME,  (-sum,)  a.     Peevish;   petulant;  in- 
fluenced by  the  humor  of  the  moment. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humorsome,  factious  arniB.    Burke. 
2.  Odd  ;  humorous  ;  adapted  to  excite  laughter. 

Swift. 
Hu'MOR-SCME-LY,  adv.    Peevishly;  petulantly. 

2.  Oddly  ;  humorously.  [Johnson. 

HUMP,  ?i.     [L.  umbo.'] 

The  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back  ;  as, 
a  camel  with  one  hump,  or  two  humps. 
HUMP'BACK,  7i.    A  crooked  back  ;  high  shoulders. 
2.  A  humpbacked  person.  [Tatter. 

HUMP'BACK-£D,(-bakt,)a.     Having  a  crooked  back. 
HO'MUS,   71.      [L.,  ground.]       A  pulverulent  brown 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  air  on  solid  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter.     It  is  a  valuable  constituent 
of  soils.  Qraliam. 

HUNCH,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  hump ;  a  protuber- 
ance ;  as,  the  hunch  of  a  camel. 

2.  A  lump ;  a  thick  piece  ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread  ; 
a  word  in  common  vulgar  use  in  New  England. 

3.  A  push  or  jerk  with  the  fist  or  elbow. 
HUNCH,  v.  t.    To  push  with  the  elbow  ;  to  push  or 

thrust  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

2.  To  push  out  in  a  protuberance ;  to  crook  the 
back.  Drydcn. 

HUNCH'BACK,  ii.     A  humpback. 

HUNCH'BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  a.  Having  a  crooked 
back.  IS  Estrange.     Dryden. 

HIJNCH'BD,  (huncht,)  pp.  Pushed  or  thrust  with 
the  fist  or  elbow. 

HUNCH'ING,  pp.    Pushing  with  the  fist  or  elbow. 

HUND'KED,  a.  [Sax.  hund  or  hundred;  Goth.  hund; 
D.  honderd ;  G.  hundert ;  Sw.  hundra  ;  Dan.  hundre, 
hundred  ;  L.  centum  :  W.  cant,  a  circle,  the  hoop  of  a 
wheel,  the  rim  of  any  tiling,  a  complete  circle  or 
series,  a  hundred  ;  Corn,  can- ;  Arm.  cant ;  I».  ccantr. 
Lye,  in  his  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary,  suggests 
that  this  word  hund  is  a  mere  termination  of  the 
Gothic  word  for  ten  ;  taihun-taihund,  ten  times  ten. 
Cut  this  can  not  be  true,  for  the  word  is  found  in  the 
Celtic  as  well  as  Gothic  dialects,  and  in  the  Arabic 


A-vli  hand,  Class  Gn,  No.  G3 ;  at  least,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  same  word.  The  Welsh  language  exhibits 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  a  circle,  a  com- 
plete series.  Hence  W.  cantrcv,  a  division  of  a 
county,  or  circuit,  a  zanton,  a  hundred.  (See  Can- 
ton.) The  word  signifies  a  circuit,  and  the  sense  of 
hundred  is  secondary.  The  centuria  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  hundred,  a  division  of  a  county  in  England, 
might  have  been  merely  a  division,  and  not  an  exact 
hundred  in  number.] 

Denoting  the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or 
the  number  of  ten  times  ten  ;  as,  a  hundred  men. 

HUND'RED,  it.     A  collection,  body,  or  sum,  consisting 
often  times  ten  individuals  or  units  ;  the  number  100. 
2.  A  division  or  part  of  a  county  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  contained  a  hundred  families, 
or  a  hundred  warriors,  or  a  hundred  manors. 

[But  as  the  word  denotes  primarily  a  circuit  or 
division,  it  is  not  certain  that  Alfred's  divisions  had 
any  reference  to  that  number.] 

HUND'RED-CoURT,  71.  In  England,  a  court  held 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred.        Blaclistone. 

HUND'RED-ER,  71.     It.  England,  a  man  who  may  be 
of  a  jury  in  any  controversy  respecting  land  within 
the  hundred  to  which  he  belongs. 
2.  One  having  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred. 

HUND'REDTH,  a.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

HUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Hako. 

HL'.NG'-BEEF,  71.  The  fleshy  part  of  beef  slightly 
salted  and  hung  up  to  dry  ;  dried  beef. 

HUN"GA-RY-WA'TER,  11.  A  distilled  water  pre- 
pared from  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary;  so 
called  from  a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whose  use  it 
was  first  made.  Encyc. 


HUN 

HUN"GER,  71.  [Sax.  hunger,  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  Auii- 
ger,  D.  honrr-er,  Goth*  huhrus,  hunger  ;  Sax.  hungrian, 
hiugrian,  Goth,  huggryan,  to  hunger.  It  appears 
from  the  Gothic  that  71  is  not  radical  ;  the  root, 
then,  is  Hg.] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
food  ;  a  craving  of  food  by  the  stomach  ;  craving 
appetite.  Hunger  is  not  merely  want  of  food,  for  per- 
sons when  sick  may  abstain  long  from  eating  with- 
out hunger  or  an  appetite  for  food.  Hunger,  there- 
fore, is  the  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  person,  when  too  long  destitute  of  food. 

2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

For  hunger  of  my  gold  1  die.  Dryden. 

HUN"GER,  v.  i.      To   feel   the  pain   or  uneasiness 
which  is  occasioned  by  long  abstinence  from  food ; 
to  crave  food. 
9.  To  desire  with  great  eagerness  ;  to  long  for. 
Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  — 
Matt.  v. 

HUN"GER,  v.  t.     To  famish.     [Not  in  use.] 

HUN"GER-BIT,  )  a.  Pained,  pinched,  or  weak- 

HUN"GER-BIT-TJSN,  j       ened  bv  hunger.  Milton. 

HUN"GER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Pinched  by  want  of  food  ; 
hungry. 

IIUN"GER-ING,ppr.  Feeling  the  uneasinessof  want 
of  food  ;  desiring  eagerly  ;  longing  for  ;  craving. 

HUN"GER-LY,  a.  Hungry  ;  wanting  food  or  nour- 
ishment. S/iak. 

HUN"GER-LY,  adv  With  keen  appetite.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

HUN"GER-STXRV-M3,  71.  Starved  with  hunger  ; 
pinched  by  want  of  food.  Shah.     Dryden. 

HUN"GER-STUNG,  a.     Stung  by  hunger.     Drake. 

HUN"GRED,  a.  Hungry;  pinched  by  want  of  food. 
J  04*.]  Bacon. 

HUN"GRI-LY,  adv.  [from  hungry.]  With  keen  ap- 
petite ;  voraciously. 

When  on  harsh  acorns  hungrily  they  fed.  Dryden. 

HUN"GRY,  a.  Having  a  keen  appetite ;  feeling  pain 
or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food.  Eat  only  when 
you  are  hungry. 

2.  Having  an  eager  desire. 

3.  Lean  ;  emaciated,  as  if  reduced  by  hunger. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Slulk. 

4.  Not  rich  or  fertile  ;  poor  ;  barren  ;  requiring 
substances  to  enrich  itself;  as,  a  hungry  soil ;  a 
hungry  gravel.  Mortimer. 

HUNKS,  71.  A  covetous,  sordid  man  ;  a  miser ;  a 
niggard.  Dryden. 

HUNS,  71.  pi.     [L.  Hunni.] 

The  Scythians,  who  conquered  Pannonia,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name,  Hungary. 

HUNT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  huntian.  This  word  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  cognate  languages.  See  Class  Gn,  No. 
67.] 

1.  To  chase  wild  animals,  particularly  quadrupeds, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  for  food,  or  for  the 
diversion  of  sportsmen  ;  to  pursue  with  hounds  for 
taking,  as  game  ;  as,  to  hunt  a  stag  or  a  hare. 

2.  To  go  in  search  of,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting; 
as,  to  hunt  wolves,  bears,  squirrels,  or  partridges. 
This  is  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  America.  It 
includes  fowling  by  shooting. 

3.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  closely. 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.  —  Ps.  cxI. 

4.  To  use,  direct,  or  manage  iiounds  in  the  chase. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs.  Addison. 

To  hunt  out,  up,  or  after  ;  to  seek  ;  to  search  out. 

Locke. 
To  hunt  from  ;  to  pursue  and  drive  out  or  away. 
To  hunt  down ;  to  depress  ;  to  bear  down  by  perse- 
cution or  violence. 
HUNT,  v.  1.     To  follow  the  chase.     Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  To  seek  wild  animals  for  game,  or  for  killing 
them  by  shooting  when  noxious  ;  with  for ;  as,  to 
hunt  for  bears  or  wolves  ;  to  hunt  for  quails,  or  for 
ducks. 

3.  To  seek  by  close  pursuit ;  to  search  ;  with  for. 

The  adulteress  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.  —  Prov.  vi. 

To  hunt  counter  ;  to  trace  the  scent  backward  in 
hunting;  to  go  back  on  one's  steps.     [04s.]     Shak, 
To  1-1171  counter  is  still  used. 
HUNT,   71.    A  chase  of   wild  animals  for  catching 
them. 

2.  A  huntsman.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  pack  of  hounds.  Dryden. 

4.  Pursuit ;  chase.  Shak. 

5.  A  seeking  of  wild  animals  of  any  kind  for 
game  ;  as,  a  hunt  for  squirrels. 

6.  An  association  of  huntsmen  ;  as,  the  Caledonian 
hunt. 

HUNT-eOUNT'ER,7i.  A  dog  that  runs  back  on  the 
scent,  and  hence  is  worthless.  Shak. 

HUNT' ED,  pp.  or  a.     Chased;  pursued;  sought. 

HUNT'ER,  11.  One  who  pursues  wild  animals  with  a 
view  to  take  them,  either  jor  sport  or  for  food. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game,  or  is  employed  in  the 
chase. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  the  chase. 


HUR 

HUNT'ING,  ppr.  Chasing  for  seizure;  pursuing; 
seeking  ;  searching. 

HUNT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  wild 
animals,  fur  catching  or  killing  them.  Hunting  was 
originally  practiced  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing food,  as  it  still  is  by  uncivilized  nations.  But, 
among  civilized  men,  it  is  practiced  mostly  for  exer 
cise  or  diversion,  or  for  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  as  in  America. 
2.  A  pursuit ;  a  seeking. 

HUNT'ING-HORN,  11.  A  .bugle ;  a  horn  used  to 
cheer  the  hounds  in  pursuit  of  game. 

HUNT'ING-HORSE,  (  11.     A  horse  used  in  hunting. 

HUNT'ING-NAG,       j  Bulicr. 

HUNT'ING-SKAT,  71.  A  temporary  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting.  Gray. 

HUNT'aESS,  71.  A  female  that  hunts,  or  follows  the 
chase      Diana  is  called  the  huntress. 

HUNTS'MAN,  n.  One  who  hunts,  or  who  practices 
hunting.  Wullrr 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the 
chase.  VEstrawre. 

HUNTS'MAN-SHIP,  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing, or  the  qualifications  of  a  hunter.  Donne. 

HUR'D£N,«.     [Made  of  hurds,  hards,  or  coarse  flax.] 
A  coarse  kind  of  linen.     [Local  or  obs.]    Shcnstone. 

HUR'DLE,  71.  [Sax.  hyrdcl  ;  G.  hvrde,  a  hurdle,  a 
fold  or  pen  ;  D.  horde,  n  hurdle,  a  horde.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  word  arc  the  same  as  of  the  L.  crates, 
Hrd,  Crd.  It  coincides,  also,  with  herd,  denoting 
closeness,  pressure,  holding.] 

1.  A  texture  of  twigs,  osiers,  or  sticks  ;  a  crate  of 
various  forms,  according  to  its  destination. 

2.  In  England,  a  sled  or  crate  on  which  criminals 
were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.  In  this  sense, 
it  is  not  used  in  America.  Bacon. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  collection  of  twigs  or  sticks 
interwoven  closely,  and  sustained  by  long  stakes.  It 
is  made  in  the  figure  of  a  long  square,  five  or  six 
feet  by  three  and  a  half.  Hurdles  serve  to  render 
works  firm,  or  to  cover  traverses  and  lodgments  for 
the  defense  of  workmen  against  fireworks  or  stones. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  husbandry,  a  movable  frame  of  split  timber  or 
sticks  wattled  together,  serving  for  gates,  inclosures, 
die.    It  is  sometimes  made  of  iron.    Farm.  Encyc. 

HUR'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  up,  hedge,  cover,  or  close, 
with  hurdles.  Seward. 

KURDS,  7i.  The  coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp.  [See 
Hards.] 

HUlt'DY-GUR'DY,  11.*  A  stringed  instrument  of  mu- 
sic, whose  sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a 
wheel,  and  regulated  by  the  fingers.  Porter. 

HURL,  v.  t.  [Arm.  harlua.  This  may  be  a  different 
spelling  of  whirl.] 

1.  To  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with  great 
force  ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone. 


And  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  r 


rope 


2.  To  utter  with  vehemence  ;  as,  to  hurl  out  vows. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game.  Carew. 
HURL,  v.  i.     To  move  rapidly  ;  to  whirl.     [Rare.] 

Thomson. 
HURL,  n.    The  act  of  throwing  with  violence. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  commotion.  Knolles. 

HURL'BAT,  n.    A  whirl-bat ;  an  old  kind  of  weapon. 

Ainsworth. 
HURL'BoNE,  71.     In  ahorse,  a  bone  near  the  middle 

of  the  buttock.  Encyc. 

HURL' ED,  pp.    Thrown  with  violence. 
HURL'ER,  77.     One  who  hurls,  or  who  plays  at  hurl- 
ing. Carew. 
HURL'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  with  force  ;   playing  at 

hurling. 
HURL'YVIND,  71.     A  whirlwind,  which  see.  Sandys. 
HUR'LY,  I  71.     [Russ.  burlyu,  to  be  noisy  or 

HUlt'LY-BUR'LY,  (      turbulent;  Dan.  hurl  om  burl, 
topsy-turvy  ;  Fr.  hurlu-burlu,  inconsiderately.] 
Tumult ;  bustle  ;  confusion.  Shalt. 

HIJR-RX,'      )  exclam.      [Sw.  Aurro.     The   Welsh  lias 
HUR-RA.H',  (      cwara,  play,  sport;    but  the  Swedish 
appears  to  be  the  English  word.] 
A  shout  of  joy  or  exultation. 
HUR'RI-CaNE,  n.     [Sp.  huracan,   for  furacan,  from 
the  L.  furio,  furo,  to  rage  ;  Port,  furacam  ;  It.  oraga- 
no  :  Fr.  ouragan  ;  D.  orkaan  ;  G.  Dan.  antl  Sw.  orcan. 
I  know  not  the  origin  nor  the  signification  of  the  last 
syllable.] 

A  violent  storm,  distinguished  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes.  A  hurricane  on 
the  water  is  called  a  gale ;  on  Jhe  land,  a  tornado. 

Olmsted. 
Hurricane  deck;  a  name  given  to  the  upper  deck  of 
steamboats,  which,  from  its  bight,  is  liable  to  bo  in- 
jured by  sudden  antl  violent  winds. 


1  or  impelled  to  rapid  motion  or  vigorous 


HUR'RI-£D,  (hur'rid,)  pp.  or  a.     (Lrom  hurry.]     Hast- 
ened ;  urged 
action. 

HUR'RI-£D-LY,  adv.    In  a  hurried  manner. 

Bowring. 

HUR'RI-ED-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  hurried.  Scott. 

HUR'RI-ER,  11.    One  who  hurries,  urges,  or  impels. 

HUR'RY,  «.  t.     [This  word  is  evidently  from  the  root 


TONE,  BJJLL,  UNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  —  €  as  K  :  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*See  Pictorial  Illustration). 
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HITS 

of  L.  curro ;  Fr.  courir;  Sw.  libra;  W.  gijru,  to  drive, 
impel,   thrust,   run,  ride,  press  forward.     See  Ar. 


CST^=»J 


jarai,  and   .1  *— ->  kaura,  to  go  round,  to  hast- 


J 


en.     Class  Gr,  No.  7,32,  3G.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  impel  to  greater  speed  ;  to  drive 
or  press  forward  with  more  rapidity  ;  to  urge  to  act 
or  proceed  with  more  celerity  ;  as,  to  hurry  the  work- 
men or  the  work.  Our  business  hurries  us.  The 
weather  is  hot  and  the  load  heavy  ;  we  can  not  safe- 
ly hurry  the  horses. 

2.  To  drive  or  impel  with  violence. 

Impetuous  hist  hurries  him  on  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  it. 

Soudi. 

3.  To  urge  or  drive  with  precipitation  and  confu- 
sion ;  for  confusion  is  often  caused  by  hurry. 

And  wild  amazement  /lurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  Sha!:. 

To  hurry  away ;  to  drive  or  carry  away  in  haste. 
HUR'RY,  v.  i.     To  move  or  act  with  haste  ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation.     The  business  is  ur- 
gent ;  let  us  hurry. 
HUR'RY,  n.t  A  driving  or  pressing  forward  in  motion 
or  business. 

2.  Pressure  ;  urgency  to  haste.  We  can  not  wait 
long;  we  are  in  a  hurry. 

3.  Precipitation  that  occasions  disorder  or  confu- 
sion. 

It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  be  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry. 

Anon. 

4.  Tumult ;  bustle  ;  commotion. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  Goul,  and  puU  it  into  R  violent 
hurry  of  thought.  Addison. 

HUR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Driving  or  urging  to  greater 
speed  ;  precipitating. 

HUR'RY-ING,  n.  The  urging  to  greater  speed;  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

HUR'RY-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  hurrying  manner. 

HUR'RY-SKUR'RY,  adv.  Confusedly;  in  a  bustle. 
[AW  in  use.]  Gray. 

HURST,  n.     [Sax.  hurst,  rr  hyrst.] 

A  wood  or  grove  ;  a  word  found  in  many  names, 
as  in  Hailehurst. 

HURT,  v.  t. ;  ■pret.  and  pp.  Hurt.  [Sax.  7ii/>'(,  wound- 
ed ;  It.  urtare,  Fr.  heurter,  to  strike  or  dash  against ; 
W.  hyrziaw,  to  push,  thrust,  or  drive,  to  assault ;  to 
butt ;  Ann.  heurda.] 

1.  To  bruise;  to  give  pain  by  a  contusion,  pres- 
sure, or  any  violence  to  the  body.  We  hurt  the  body 
by  a  severe  blow,  or  by  tight  clothes,  and  tile  feet  by 
fetters.     Ps.  cv. 

Q.  To  wound  ;  to  injure  or  impair  the  sound  state 
of  the  body,  as  by  incision  or  fracture. 

3.  To  harm  ;  to  damage  ;  to  injure  by  occasioning 
loss.     We  hurt  a  man  by  destroying  his  property. 

4.  To  injure  by  diminution  ;  to  impair.  A  man 
hurts  his  estate  by  extravagance. 

5.  To  injure  by  reducing  in  quality  ;  to  impair  the 
strength,  purity,  or  beauty  of. 

Hurt  not  the  wine  and  the  oil.  —  Rev.  vi. 

6.  To  harm  ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage,  in  general. 

7.  To  wound  ;  to  injure  ;  to  give  pain  to  ;  as,  to 
hurt  the  feelings. 

HURT,  ?i.  A  wound  ;  a  bruise  ;  any  thing  that  gives 
pain  to  the  body. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurls.  Locke. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  injures  or  harms. 

1  have    slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my 
hurt.  — Gen.  iv. 

3.  Injury  ;  loss. 

W  by  should  damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings  ?  —  Ezra  iv, 

HURT'ER,  7t.     One  who  hurts  or  does  harm. 

HURT'ERS,  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  platform,  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages 
from  injuring  the  parapet. 

HURT'FUL,  a.  Injurious;  mischievous;  occasion- 
ing loss  or  destruction  ;  tending  to  impair  or  destroy. 
Negligence  is  hurtful  to  property;  intemperance  is 
hurtful  to  health. 

HURT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Injuriously;  mischievously. 

HURT'FUL-NESS,  n.  Injuriousness  :  tendency  to 
occasion  loss  or  destruction  ;  mischievousness. 

HUR'TLE,  (hur't!,)  v.  i.    [from  hurt.]    To  clash  or 
run  against ;  to  jostle  ;  to  skirmish ;  to  meet  in  shock 
and  encounter ;  to  wheel  suddenly.     [AW  now  used.] 
Spenser.     Shall. 

HUR'TLE,  v.  t     To  move  with  violence  or  impetuos- 
ity.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 
2.  To  push  forcibly  ;  to  whirl. 

HUR'TLE-BER-RY,  n.    A  whortleberry,  which  see. 

HUR'TLES, )  7t.  pi.    A   name  of   horses  among  the 

HUR'TELS,  (      Highlanders  in  Scotland. 

HURT'LESS,  a.     Harmless;  innocent;   doing  no  in- 
jury ;  innoxious ;  as,  hurtless  blows.  Dryden. 
2.  Receiving  no  injurv. 

HURT'LESS  LY,  adv.    Without  harm.    [Little  used.] 

Sidney. 

HURT'LESS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  any  harmful 
quality.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

HUS'BAND,  n.  [Sax.  husbonda;  hus,  house,  and  buend, 


u  v  a . 

a  farmer  or  cultivator,  or  an  inhabitant,  from  bijan,  to 
inhabit  or  till,  contracted  from  bugian  ;  Dan.  huus- 
boudc;  Sw.  husbonile ;  Sw.  byggia,  Dan.  byggcr,  to 
buiid  ;  D.  bouwcn,  G.  batten,  to  build,  to  till,  to  plow, 
or  cultivate  ;  G.  bauer,  a  builder,  a  countryman,  a 
clown,  a  rustic,  a  boor ;  D.  bttur,  the  last  component 
part  of  neighbor.  Band,  bond,  in  this  word,  is  the  par- 
ticiple of  buan,  byan,  that  is,  buend,  occupying,  tilling, 
and  husband  is  the  farmer  or  inhabitant  of  the  house  ; 
in  Scottish,  a  farmer  ;  thence  the  sense  of  husbandry. 
It  had  no  relation,  primarily,  to  marriage  ;  but  among 
the  common  people,  a  woman  calls  her  consort  my 
man,  and  the  man  calls  his  wife  viy  woman,  as  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  in  this  instance  the  farmer  or  occupier 
of  the  house,  or  the  builder,  was  called  my  farmer  ; 
or  by  some  other  means,  husband  came  to  denote  the 
consort  of  the  female  head  of  the  family.] 

1.  A  man  contracted  or  joined  to  a  woman  by  mar- 
riage. A  man  to  whom  a  woman  is  betrothed,  as 
well  as  one  actually  united  by  marriage,  is  called  a 
husband.     Lev.  xix.     Deut.  xxii. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  owner  of  a  ship  who 
manages  its  concerns  in  person.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  male  of  animals  of  a  lower  order.  Dryden. 
.  4.  An  economist;  a  good  manager;  a  man  "who 
knows  and  practices  the  methods  of  frugality  and 
profit.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  modified  by  an  ep- 
ithet ;  as,  a  good  husband ;  a  bad  husband. 

Davies.     Collier. 
[But  in  America,  this  application  of  the  word  is  little 
or  not  at  all  used.] 
5.  A  farmer ;  a  cultivator ;  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Bacon.     Dryden. 
[In  tliis  sense  it  is  not  used  in  America ;  we  always 
use  Husbandman.] 
HUS'BAND,  v.  t.    To  direct  and  manage  with  frugal- 
ity, in  expending  any  thing  ;  to  use  or  employ  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  produce  the  greatest  effect ;  to 
use  witli  economy.     We  say,  a  man  husbands  his  es- 
tate, his  means,  or  his  tune 

He  is  conscious  how  ill  he  has  husbanded  the  gn'at  deposit  of  his 
Creator.  Rambler. 

2.  To  till;  to  cultivate  with  good  management. 

Baron. 

3.  To  supply  with  a  husband.  [Little  used.]     Shak. 
HUS'BAND-A-BLE,  a.     Manageable  with  economy. 

[III.]  Sherwood. 

HUS'BAND-ED,  pp.  Used  or  managed  with  economy  ; 
well  managed. 

HUS'BAND-lNG,  ppr.  Using  or  managing  with  fru- 
gality. 

HUS'BAND-ING,  n.  The  laying  up  or  economizing  ; 
frugal  management. 

HUS'BAND-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  husband.    Shale. 

HUS'BAND-LY,  a.     Frugal ;  thrifty.     [Little  used.] 

7'usser. 

HUS'BAND-MAN,  n.  A  fanner ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller 
of  the  ground  ;  one  who  labors  in  tillage.  In  Amer- 
ica, where  men  generally  own  the  land  on  which 
they  labor,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  is  also  a  laborer 
or  husbandman  ;  but  the  word  includes  the  lessee 
and  the  owner. 

2.  The  master  of  a  family.  [Not  in  use  in  Ameri- 
ca.] Chaucer. 

HUS'BAND-RY,  n.  The  business  of  a  farmer,  com- 
prehending agriculture  or  tillage  of  the  ground,  the 
raising,  managing,  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals,  the  management  of  the  dairy,  and 
whatever  the  land  produces. 

2.  Frugality  ;  domestic  economy  ;  good  manage- 
ment ;  thrift.  But  in  this  sense,  we  generally  prefix 
good;  us,  good  husbandry.  Sioift. 

3.  Care  of  domestic  affairs,  usually  with  good. 

Shak. 
HUSH,  a.     [G.  husch  ;  Dan.  hys,  hyst.     In  W.  hci  is 
peace  ;  heiu,  to  make  peace  ;  cios  is  rest,  sleep  ;  and 
hast  is  a  low,  buzzing  sound  ;  Heb.  nam,  to  be  silent. 
Class  Gs,  No.  46.] 

Silent;  still;  quiet;  as,  they  are  hush  as  death. 
This  adjective  never  precedes  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies,  except  in  the  compound  hush-money. 
HUSH,  7i.  t.  To  still;  to  silence;  to  calm;  to  make 
quiet ;  to  repress  noise  ;  as,  to  hush  the  noisy  crowd  ; 
the  winds  were  hushed. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war.  Shak. 

2.  To  appease;  to  allay  ;  to  calm,  as  commotion  or 
agitation. 

Wilt  thou,  then, 
Hush  my  cares  ?  Olway. 

HUSH,  v.  i.     To  be  still  ;  to  be  silent.  Spenser. 

HUSH ;  imperative  of  the  verb,  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion ;  be  still ;  be  silent  or  quiet ;  make  no  noise. 
To  hush  up  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  keep  concealed. 

This  matter  is  hushed  up.  Pope. 

5JUSH'£D,  (husht,)  pp.    Stilled  ;  silenced  ;  calmed. 

HUSH'ING,  ppr.    Silencing;  calming. 

HUSH'-MON-EY,  (-mun-y,)  n.  A  bribe  to  secure  si- 
lence ;  money  paid  to  hinder  information  or  disclo- 
sure of  facts.  Swift. 

HUSK,  71.  [Q.U.  W.  gwisg,  Corn,  quesk,  a  cover ;  or  It. 
guscio,  bark  or  shell ';  Sp.  and  Port,  casca,  husks  of 
grapes,  bark.  It  signifies,  probably,  a  cover  or  a 
peel.] 


HUZ 

the  external  covering  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds  of 
plants.  It  is  the  calyx  of  the  flower  or  glume  of  corn 
an.!  grasses,  formed  of  valves  embracing  tile  seed. 
Tile  husks  of  the  small  grains,  when  separated,  are 
called  chaff;  but  in  America  we  apply  the  word 
chiefly  to  the  covering  of  the  ears  or  seeds  of  maize, 
which  is  never  denominated  chaff.  It  is  sometimes 
u.ied  in  England  for  the  rind,  skin,  or  hull  of  seeds. 

HUSK,  v.  t.  To  strip  ofi"  the  external  integument  or 
covering  of  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants  ;  as,  to  husk 
maize. 

HUSK' ED,  (huskt,)  pp.    Stripped  of  its  husks. 
2.  a.    Covered  with  a  husk. 

HUSK'I-LY,  adv.     Dryly  ;  roughly. 

HUSK'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  dry  and  rough, 
like  a  husk. 

2.  Figuratively,  roughness  of  sound ;  as,  huskiness 
of  voice. 

HUSK'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  off  husks. 

HUSK'ING,  71.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks.  In 
New  England,  the  practice  of  farmers  is  to  invite 
their  neighbors  to  assist  them  in  stripping  their 
maize,  in  autumnal  evenings,  and  this  is  called  a 
husking. 

HUSK'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  husks ;  consisting  of 
husks.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  husks ;  dry ;  rough. 

3.  Rough,  as  sound  ;  harsh  ;  whizzing. 
Hu'SO,  n.  A  chondropterygious  fish  witli  free  branchiie, 

belonging  to  the  genus  Acipenser.  It  is  frequently 
found  to  exceed  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
to  weigh  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The 
finest  isinglass  is  made  from  its  natatory  bladder.  It 
inhabits  the  Danube  and  the  rivers  of  Russia.  The 
sturgeon  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

HUS-SaR',  (huz-z'ir',)  n.  [Tartar,  uswar,  cavalry; 
Sans,  uswu,  a  horse.     Thomson.] 

A  mounted  solaier  or  horseman  in  German  caval- 
ry. The  hussars  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  are  a  fur  cap  adorned 
with  a  feather,  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  which 
the  stockings  are  fastened,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yel- 
low boots.  Their  arms  are  a  saber,  a  carbine,  and 
pistols.  Hussars  now  form  a  part  of  the  French  and 
English  cavalry.  Encuc. 

HUSS'ITE,  7i.  A  follower  of  John  Huss,  the-  Bohe- 
mian reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

HUS'SY,  r.     [Contracted  from  huswife,  housewife.] 
1.  A  bad  or  worthless  woman.     It  is  used  also  lu- 
dicrously in  slight  disapprobation  or  contempt.    Go, 
hussy,  go. 
9.  An  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman.  Tusser. 

HUS'TINGS,  7i.  pi.  [Sax.  hustinge;  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  hus,  house,  and  thing,  cause,  suit ;  the 
house  of  trials.] 

1.  A  court  held  in  Guildhall,  in  London,  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  ;  the  supreme 
court  or  council  of  the  city.  In  this  court  are  elect- 
ed the  aldermen  and  the  four  members  of  parliament. 

2.  The  place  where  an  election  of  a  member  of 
parliament  is  held.  Burke. 

HUS'TLE,  (hus'I,)  v.  1.     [D.  hutselen,  to  shake;  Sw. 
hutla,  to  shuffle.] 
To  shake  together  in  confusion  ;  to  push  or  crowd. 

HUS'TLED,  (hus'ld,)  pp.    Shaken  together. 

HUS'TLING,  ppr.    Shaking  together. 

HUS'WIFE,  (huz'zif,)  ?i.    A  worthless  woman  ;  a  bad 

manager.     [See  Hussy.]  Shak. 

2.  A  female  economist :  a  thrifty  woman.    Shak. 

HUS'WIFE,  (huz'zif,)  v.  t.  To  manage  with  economy 
and  frugality.  Dryden. 

HUS'WIFE-RY,  (huz'zif-ry,)  71.  The  business  of  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  a  family  by  a  female  ;  female 
management,  good  or  bad  Tusser. 

H  UT,  11.  [G.  laitte ;  D.  hut :  Dan.  hytte ;  Fr.  hutte ;  per- 
haps a  dialectical  orthography  of  Sax.  hus,  house,  and 
cot;  W.  cwt.] 

A  small  house,  hovel,  or  cabin  ;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling ;  a  cottage.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  log- 
houses  erected  for  troops  in  winter. 

HUT,  v.  t.  To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped  in 
winter  quarters.  Marshall.     Smollett. 

HUT,  v.  i.    To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

The  troops  hulled  for  the  winter.  Pickering. 

HUTCH,  71.     [Fr.  huchc  ;  Sp.  hucha ;  Sax.  hwatcca.] 

1.  A  chest  or  box  ;  a  corn  chest  or  bin  ;  a  case  for 
rabbits.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  rat-trap. 

HUTCH,  v.  t.     To  board,  as  in  a  chest.  Milton. 

HUTCH'ED,  (hutcht,)  pp.     Deposited  in  a  chest. 

HUTCH'ING,  ppr.    Depositing  in  a  hutch. 

HUTCH-IN-SO'NT-AN,  71.  A  follower  of  the  opinions 
of  John  Hutchinson,  of  Yorkshire,  England. 

HUT'TED,  pp.     Lodged  in  huts.  Mitford. 

HUT'TING,  ppr.  Placing  in  huts  ;  taking  lodgings  in 
huts. 

HUX,  v.  t.  To  fish  for  pike  with  hooks  and  lines  fast- 
ened to  floating  bladders.  Encyc. 

HUZZ,  v.  i.     To  buzz.     [AW  in  use.]  Barret. 

HJIZ-ZA',  71.  A  shout  of  joy.  The  word  chiefly  used 
is  our  native  word,  Hubbah,  which  see. 

HUZ-ZX',  v.  i.  To  utter  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  or  an  ac- 
clamation in  joy  or  praise. 
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KUZ-ZA',  v.  t.  To  receive  or  attend  with  shouts  of 
joy.  Jiddison 

HUZ-ZA'£D,  (huz-zad',)  np  Uttered  in  shouts  of  joy. 
2.  Received  with  shouts  of  joy. 

HUZ-ZA'ING,  ppr.  Shouting  with  joy;  receivingwith 
shouts  of  joy. 

HUZ-ZA'ING,  n.  A  shouting  with  joy;  a  receiving 
with  shouts  of  joy. 

HS'A-CINTH,  n.     [L.  hyacinthns ;  Gr.  vukivSoc.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  popular  name  of  some  species  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has  a 
large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which  spring  sev- 
eral narrow,  erect  leaves  ;  the  (lower  stalk  is  upright 
and  succulent,  and  adorned  with  many  bell-shaped 
flowers,  united  in  a  large  pyramidical  spike,  of  dif- 
ferent colors  in  the  varieties.  Encyc. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  red  variety  of  zircon,  some- 
times used  as  a  gem.     [See  Zircon.]  Dana. 

HY-A-CINTH'INE,  a.    Made  of  hyacinth  ;  consisting 

of  hyacinth  ;  resembling  hyacinth.  Milton. 

HY'A-DkS,  (n.pl.  [Gr.  iatfej,  from  iu,  to  rain;  vstos, 
HY'ADS,      (      rain.] 

In  astronomy,  a  cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  Bull's 
face,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  bring  rain. 

Brande. 
HY'A-LtNE,  a.     [Gr.  va\iv»c,  from  vaXos,  glass.] 
Glassy  ;  resembling  glass  ;  consisting  of  glass. 
HY'A-UTE,  n.     [Gr.  iaKag.]  [Milton. 

A  pellucid  variety  of  opal,  looking  like  colorless 
gum  or  resin.     It  is  also  called  Midler's  glass.  Dana. 
HY'A-LOID,  a.     [Gr.  lia\oc  and  eiSoc.] 

A  term  applied  to  transparent  membranes,  es- 
pecially that  which  invests  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye. 

n«7nnu    IVTia'P       '     f  See     HlBERNACLE,    HlBERNlTE, 
hISSnJ        H.BESKiT,0N. 

HY'HRID,  or  HYB'RID,  re.     [Gr.  v0pis,  injury,  force, 

rape  ;    L.  hybrida.] 
A   mongrel ;   an   animal  or  plant  produced   from 

the  mixture  of  two  species.  Lee.    Martyn. 

HY'BIUD,  I  a.      Mongrel;    produced    from    the 

HYIJ'R[D-OUS,  \     mixture  of  two  species. 
Hf'BRID-ISM,    j  n.    State  of  being  the  offspring  of 
HY-RRiD'[-TY,  S     two  species. 
H?'DAGE,  n.    In  law,  a  tax  on  lands,  at  a  certain  rate 

by  the  hide.  Blaclcstonc 

HYD'A-TID,   n.    An  intestinal   worm  of  the  genus 

tlvd.'ttis,  which  see. 
HYD'A-TIS,  n.     [Gr.  vSaris,  from  iioip,  water.] 

In  natural  history,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  Entozo'a, 

or  intestinal  worms,  found  in  various  textures  and 

cavities  of  the  human   body  ;  indeed  in  all,  (as  is 

said,)  except  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
HY'DRA,  n.     [L.  hydra;  Gr.  i6pa,  from  irhop,  water.] 

1.  A  water  serpent.  In  fabulous  history,  a  serpent 
or  monster  in  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Leina,  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, represented  as  having  many  heads,  one 
of  which,  being  cut  off,  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized.  Her- 
cules killed  this  monster  by  applying  firebrands  to 
the  wounds,  as  he  cutoff  the  heads.  Hence  we  give 
the  name  to  a  multitude  of  evils,  or  to  a  cause  of 
multifarious  evils. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  minute  fresh-water 
polyps.  Dana. 

3.  A  southern  constellation  of  great  length. 

P.  Cyc. 
HV-DRAC'ID,  (-dras'sid,)  re.     [Gr.  i6o>p,  water,  and 
acid.] 

An  acid  whose  base  is  hydrogen. 
HY'DRA-GOGUE,  (hy'dra-gog,)  n.  [iSpayojyo;  ;  boup, 
water,  and  ayoj)  n,  a  leading  or  drawing,  from  ayoj,  to 
lead  or  drive.] 

A  medicine  that  occasions  a  discharge  of  watery 
humors. 
In  general,  the  stronger  cathartics  are  hydragogues. 
Quincy.     Encyc. 
HY-DRAN'GE-A,  n.    [Gr.  Uup,  water,  and  ayyeiov, 
a  vessel.] 

1.  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  water,  and  bears  a 
beautiful  flower.  Its  capsule  has  been  compared  to 
a  cup.  De  Thcis,  Gloss.  Botan. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

II  Y'DRANT,  n.  [Gr.  u&pawu,  to  irrigate,  from  iSuip, 
water.] 

A  pipe  or  machine  with  suitable  valves  and  a  spout 
by  which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  from  the 
main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 
HY-DRAR'GIL-LlTE,    re.      [Gr.   ic~up,  water,    and 
apytXXoc,  clay.] 

A  mineral,  called  also  JVavcllitc. 
H-V-DRAR'GO-eiiLO'RID,  n.    A  compound  bichlorid 
of    mercury   (corrosive    sublimate)    with    another 
chlond.  Brande. 

HYDRXR'GY-RUM,  k.     [Gr.  Mop  and  a/>;  D/noi/.] 

Quicksilver. 
ITY'DRATE,  n.     [Gr.  Mwp,  water.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound,  in  definite  proportions, 
of  a  metallic  oxyd  with  water.  Vrc. 

A  hydrate  is  a  substance  which  has  formed  so  in- 
timate a  union  with  water  as  to  solidify  it,  and  ren- 
der it  a  component  part.  Slaked-  lime  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime.  Parke. 


H?'DRa-TEI),  a.     Formed  into  a  hydrate. 

HY-DRAUL'ie,  I  a.     [Ft.  hytirauliquc  ;  L.hydrau- 

I-IY-DRAUL'ie-AL,  j  licus  :  Gr.  vlpav\is,an  instru- 
ment of  music  played  by  water;  ii6oip,  water,  and 
avXus,  a  pipe.] 
Pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  to  fluids  in  motion. 
Hydraulic  lime;  a  species  of  lime  which,  when 
formed  into  mortar,  hardens  in  water ;  used  for  ce- 
menting under  water.  Journ.  of  Science. 

HU-DRAUL'ie  PRESS.     See  Hydrostatic  Press. 

HY-DRAUL'ie  RAM.     See  Ram. 

HY-DRAUL'IC-ON,  n.  An  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment acted  upon  by  water ;  a  water  organ. 

H¥  DRAUL'ieS,  n.  That  branch  of  the  science  of 
hydrodynamics  which  treats  of  fluids  considered  as 
in  motion.  Ed.  Encyc. 

HY-DREN-TER'O-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  vdwp,  water, 
evTcpov,  intestine,  and  KnXn,  a  tumor.] 

A  hernial  tumor,  whose  contents  are  intestine,  with 
the  addition  of  water. 

II"5'DRI-AD,  n.  In  mythology,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
water  nymphs. 

HYD'RI-O-DATE,  n.  A  supposed  salt  formed  by  the 
hydriodic  acid  with  a  base.  More  correctly,  Iodohy- 
drate.  De  Claubry. 

HYD-RI-OD'ie,  a.  [hydrogen  and  iodine.]  A  term 
denoting  a  peculiar  acid,  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  and  iodine.     Better,  Iodohydric. 

HY-DRO-BRo'MIC,  a.  Composed  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine.     More  correctly  Bromohydric. 

HY-DRO-GAR'BON,  n.  A  term  applied  by  chemists 
to  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.        Brande. 

HY-DRO-CAR'BON-ATE,  it.  [Gr.  v6wp,  water,  or 
rather  hydrogen,  and  L.  carbo,  a  coal.] 

Carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  heavy  inflammable 
air.  A'Jcin, 

H?-DRO-€AR'BU-RET,  n.    Carbureted  hydrogen. 

Henry. 

H£'DRO-CELE,  re.  [Gr.  vdnoKnXn  ;  vc'iop,  water,  and 
KnXn,  a  tumor.] 

A  dropsy  of  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the  spermatic 
cord. 

Hf-DRO-CEPH'A-LUS,   re.      [Gr.   iScop,  water,  and 
Ki&iXn,  the  head.] 
Dropsy  of  the  head. 

HY-DRO-'eHLO'RATE,  re.  A  supposed  compound 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  base  ;  formerly  called  a 
muriate.  More  correctly,  Chlorohydrate.  The  hy~ 
drochlorates  are  really  cldorids.        Journ.  of  Science. 

HY-DRO-eHLo'Rie,  a.     [hydrogen  and  chloric] 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  muriatic  acid,  a  compound  of 
chlorin  and  hydrogen  gas.  More  correctly,  Chloro- 
hydric.  Brande. 

H?-DRO-C?'A-NATE,  re.  A  supposed  compound  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base.  More  correctly,  Cyan- 

OHYDRATE. 

H?-DRO-CY-AN'ie,  a.  [Gr.  iSuip,  water,  or  rather 
hydrogen,  and  Kvavoc,  blue.] 

A  term  applied  to  an  acid  whose  base  is  hydrogen, 
and  its  acidifying  principle  cyanogen  ;  more  correct- 
ly, Cyanohydric.  This  acid  is  one  of  four  or  five 
different  compounds  that  have  been  called  prussic 
acid. 

H?-DRO-DY-NAM'IG,  a.     [bSuip,  water,  and  Svvapic, 
power,  force.] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 

H?-DRO-DY-N  AM'ICS,  n.  That  branch  of  natural 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  properties  ar.d  rela- 
tions of  water  and  other  fluids,  whether  in  motion  or 
at  rest.  It  comprehends  both  hydrostatics  and  hy- 
draulics. Ed.  Encyc. 

HY-DRO-FLU'ATE,  re.  A  supposed  compound  of  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  a  base.     Better,  Fluohydrate. 

HYDRO-FLU-OR'I€,  a.  [Gr.  vbwp,  water,  and 
fiuor.] 

Consisting  of  rluorin  and  hydrogen.  The  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  purest  fluorspar  in  fine  powder,  with  two 
of  sulphuric  acid.     More  correctly,  Fluohydric. 

Brande. 

H?'DRO-GEN,  re.  [Gr.  iSwp,  water,  and  ,  ewaw,  to 
generate  ;  so  called  as  being  considered  the  generator 
of  water.] 

In  chemistry,  a  gas  which  constitutes  one  of  the  el- 
ements of  water,  of  which  it  constitutes  one  ninth 
part,  and  oxygen  eight  ninths.  Hydrogen  gas  is  an 
aeriform  fluid,  the  lightest  body  known,  and,  though 
extremely  inflammable  itself,  it  extinguishes  burning 
bodies,  and  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  Its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  0.0G94,  that  of  air  being  1.00.  In  consequence 
of  its  extreme  lightness,  it  is  employed  for  filling  air- 
balloons.  Lavoisier.     Brande. 

H-Y'DRO-GEN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  combine  hydrogen  with 
any  thing. 

HV'DRO-GEN-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  In  combination  with 
hydrogen. 

HV'DRO-GEN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  combine  with  hydro- 
gen. 

HVDRO-GEN-IZ-.ED,  pp.    Combined  with  hydrogen. 

115'DRO-GEN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Combining  with  hydro- 
gen. 

HY-imoG'E-NOUP,  a.     Pertaining  to  hvdrotren. 

IlY-DROG'KA-PHEIt,  n.  [See  Hydrography.]  One 
who  draws  maps  of  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters, 


with  the  adjacent  shores  ;  one  who  describes  the  sea 
or  other  waters.  Boyle. 

HV-DRO-GRAPH'ie,         )  a.     Relating  to  or  contain- 

HY-DRO-GRAPtl'ie-AL,  j  ing  a  description  of  the 
sea,  sea-coast,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of  water,  Sec,  or  of 
a  lake. 

HY-DROG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  Wmo  water,  and  y  pa<pa), 
to  describe  ;  ypaifiri,  description.] 

The  art  of  measuring  and  describing  the  sea,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  waters  ;  or  the  art  of  forming  charts, 
exhibiting  a  representation  of  the  sea-coast,  gulfs', 
bays,  isles,  promontories,  channels,  soundings,  &c. 

HY-UROG'lJ-RET,  71,  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
a  base  ;  a  hvdruret.     [Little  used.] 

HY'DRO-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Hup,  water,  and  Xi$o;,  a 
stone.] 

A  mineral  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  low,  six-sided  pyramids,  with 
truncated  summits.  Cleaveland. 

H^-DRO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  hydrology. 

H-y-DROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  viup,  water,  and  Xuyos, 
discourse.] 

The  science  of  water,  its  properties,  phenomena, 
and  laws. 

H?'DRO-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  vStop,  water,  and  pavreta, 
divination.] 

A  method  of  divination  or  prediction  of  events  by 
water,  invented,  according  to  Varro,  by  the  Persians, 
and  practiced  by  the  Romans.  Encyc. 

II?-DRO-MAN'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  divination  by 
water. 

HY'DRO-MEL,  n.  [Ft.,  from  Gr.  Hup,  water,  and 
peXi,  honey.] 

A  liquor  consisting  of  honey  diluted  in  water.  Be- 
fore fermentation,  it  is  called  simple  hydromel ;  after 
fermentation,  it  is  called  vinous  hydromel,  or  mead. 

HY-DROM'E-TER,  n.  [See  Hydrometry.]  An  in- 
strument for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors, 
these  being  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities. 

Brande. 

H?-DRO-MET'Rie,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  a  hydrom- 

HY-DRO-MET'RI€-AL,  j      eter,  or  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 
2.  Made  by  a  hydrometer. 

H?-DROM'E-TRY,  re.  [Gr.  i6up,  water,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

The  art  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  li- 
quids, and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors. 

HY-DRO-PATH'ie.  a.    Pertaining  to  hydropathy. 

H5-DROP'A-THIST,  re.  One  who  practices  hvdropa- 
thv. 

HV-'DROP'A-THY,  re.     [Gr.  iiiap  and  traQoc.] 

The  water-cure,  a  mode  of  treating  diseases,  by  the 
copious  and  frequent  use  of  pure  water,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally. 

HY'URO-PHANE,  re.  [Gr.  iSap,  water,  and  qiaivto, 
to  show.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  opal  made  transparent 
by  immersion  in  water.  Kirwan. 

H¥-DROPH'A-NOUS,  a.  Made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water.  Kirwan. 

IIY-DROPH'I-DES,  re.  pi.     [Gr.  Map  and  o0ic] 

A  term  applied  to  that  sectii  n  of  the  Ophidians 
which  includes  the  water-snake.  Brande. 

HY-DRO-PHo'BI-A,  )  re.     [Gr.  viio, .,  water,  and  0o- 

HV'DRO-PHO-BY,     j     Psopai,  to  frir.] 

A  preternatural  dread  of  water ;  a  symptom  of  ca- 
nine madness,  or  the  disease  itself,  which  is  thus 
denominated.  This  dread  of  water  sometimes  takes 
place  in  violent  inflammations  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  hvsteric  fits.  Encyc. 

H5-DRO-PHOB'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dread  of  water, 
or  canine  madness.  Med.  Rcpos. 

Hy'DRO-PHyTE,  re.  [Gr.  Hap,  water,  and  </>t)rw,  a 
plant.] 

An  aquatic  plant.  Bell. 

H^-DROP'IC,  )a.     [L.  hydrops ;  Gr.  i<5/,wu%  drop- 

HY-DROP'IC-AL,  j      sy,  i6up,  water.] 

1.  Dropsical ;  diseased  with  extravasated  water. 

2.  Containing  water  ;  caused  by  extravasated  wa- 
ter ;  as,  a  hydropic  swelling. 

3.  Resembling  dropsy. 

Every  lust  is  ;i  kind  of  hydropic  distemper,  and  die  more  we 
drink  the  more  we  shall  thirst.  TUlctson. 

Hf-DRO-PNEU-MAT'IC,  (-nu-mat'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  irStoo, 
water,  and  irvevpMTiKOs,  inflated,  from  -avzvpa,  breath, 
spirit.] 

An  epithet  given  to  a  vessel  of  water  used  to  col- 
lect g  ises  in  chemical  experiments.  Silliman. 
H^'DROP-SY.     See  Dropsy. 
HY'DRO-SAt/T,  71.    A  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by 

a  hydracid  and  a  base. 
H5'DRO-seoPE,  7t.    [Gr.  vSup,  water,  and  cxo-irea, 
to  view.] 

A  kind  of  water-clock,  or  instrument  used  ancient- 
ly for  measuring  time,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
conical  at  the  bottom,  perforated  at  the  vertex,  and 
the  whole  tube  graduated.  Enajc. 

HV-DRO-STAT'IC,         j  a.     [Gr.  vSop,  water,   and 
H5-DR0-STAT'ie-AL,  j      o-run/cos,  static,  standing, 
or  settling.] 

Relating  to  the  science  of  weighing  fluids,  or  hy- 
drostatics 
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[Gr.  iooip,  water,  and  0a 


HYL 

Hydrostatic  balance  :  a  balance  for  weighing  sub- 
stances in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities.  Brande. 

Hydrostatic  press ;  a  mac.i.ne  for  obtaining  an  enor- 
mous pressure  through  the  medium  of  water. 

Brande. 
HY-DRO-STAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.   According  to  hydro- 
statics, or  to  hydrostatic  principles.  Benliey. 
HY-DRO-STAT'ICS,  n.    Hydrostatics  is  that  branch  of 
the  science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  fluids  at  rest.                          Ed.  Encyc. 
HY-DRO-SUL'PHATE,  re.    The  same  as  Hydhosul- 

PHTJRET. 

HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  [hydrogen  and  sulphuret.] 
A  combination  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  with  an 
earth,  alkali,  or  metallic  oxyd. 

HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET-ED,  a.  Combined  with  sul- 
phureted hydrogen. 

HY-DRO-SUL-PHfj'Rie  acid  is  called  also  hydrothion- 
ic  acid,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

HY-DRO-THO'RAX,  n.     [Gr.  i, 

P«H 

Dropsy  in  the  chest.  Coze. 

HY-DROT'IC,  a.    [Gr.  Map,  water.] 
Causing  a  discharge  of  water. 

HY-DROT'16,  n.  A  medicine  that  purges  otT  water 
or  phlegm.  Arbuthnot. 

HY-DROX-AN'THATE,  re.  [Gr.  ihup,  water,  and 
|iik0os,  yellow.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  hydroxanthic  acid  with 
a  base.     [Scarcely  used.] 

Hf-DROX-AN'THie,  e.  A  term  used  to  denote  a 
new  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the 
deutosulphuret  of  carbon.  It  is  called  also  carbo- 
sulphxric  acid.     [Rarely  used.}  Henry. 

HY-DROX'YD,  7!.     [Gr.  iitap,  water,  and  oxyd.] 

A  metallic  oxyd  combined  with  water  ;  a  metallic 
hydrate.  Parke.     Coxe. 

HY'DRU-RET,  n.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  destitute 
of  acidity. 

HY'DRUS,  re.     [Gr.  Mojo,  water.] 

A  water-snake ;  also,  a  new  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  mar  the  south  pole.    P.  Cyc. 

HY-E'MAL,  a.    [L.  hiems,  winter ;  Sans,  hima,  cold; 
Slav,  lima.] 
Belonging  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 

HY'E-MaTE,  v.  L  To  winter  at  a  place.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

HY-E-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  Memo,  to  winter.] 

The  passing  or  spending  of  a  winter  in  a  particular 
place. 

HY'EMS,  n.    [L.]   Winter.  Shak. 

HY-E'NA,  n*  [L.  hymia;  Gr.  iatpa.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Canis,  having  small, 
naked  ears,  four  toes  on  each  foot,  a  straight -jointed 
tail,  and  erect  hair  on  the  neck  ;  an  inhabitant  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Barbary.  It  is  a 
solitary  animal,  and  feeds  on  flesh  ;  it  preys  on  flocks 
and  herds,  and  will  opt  n  graves  to  obtain  food.  It 
is  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untamable  animal,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  tiger-wolf.  Shakspeare  writes 
this  wold  hyen. 

IIY-Ge'IAN,'  a.     Relating  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 


health. 

HY-GI-EI'NA, ; 
IlY-GI  EI'NE, 
HY-G1-ENE'     ' 


i.     Health,  or  the  art  or  science  of 
preserving  health.  That  department 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  health. 
HY  Gi-EN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  health. 
HY-GROL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  bypoc  and  Xoyoj.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
BY-GROM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  iypos,  moist,  and  jxerpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  moist- 
lrre  of  the  atmosphere.  Encyc. 

HY-GRO  MET'RIG,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  hygrome- 
H  Y-GRf  -MET'Rie-AL,  \      try  ;  made  by  or  according 
to  tb -.  hygrometer. 

2  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  mcisture,  as 
potash.  Brande. 

H?  GROM'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air. 
HY'GRO-SCOPE,  n.     [Gr.  iypoc,  moist,  and  ctkotteoj, 
to  view.] 

The  same  as   Htgeometer.     The  latter  is  now 
chiefly  used. 
HY-GRO-SCOP'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  hygroscope  ; 
having  the   property  of  readily   imbibing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  Adams. 

HY-GRO-STAT'ICS,  n.     [Gr.  iypoc,  moist,  and  ora- 
Tutn.] 

The  science  of  comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 
J  Obs.]  Evelyn. 

HyKE,  re.     [Ar.]     A  loose  Arabian   garment.     [See 

Haik.1  Parkhurst. 

HY-LAR'€HI€-AL,  a.    [Gr.  i\n,  matter,  and  op\n, 

rule.] 

Presiding  over  matter.  Halliwell. 

HY-L/E-O  SAU'RUS,  re.      [Gr.  t'Aatoj,  belonging   to 

wood,  and  oavpuc,  a  lizard.] 

An  extinct  animal,  which  Wended  the  osteology  of 
the  crocodile  with  that  of  the  lizard  ;  found  in  the 
wealden  formation,  England.  [Sometimes  written 
hyl&osaur.]  Mantell. 


fi  Y  P 

HY'LO-rST,  re.    One  who  believes  matter  to  be  God. 
HY'LO-THE-ISM,   re.      [Gr.    iXrh  matter,  and  Osoc, 
God.] 

The  doctrine  or  belief  that  matter  is  God,  or  that 
there  is  no  God,  except  matter  and  the  universe. 
Hy-I.O-Zo'IC,  n      [Gr.  iXn,  matter,  and  Jojtj,  life.] 
One  who  holds  matter  to  be  animated.       Clarke. 
HY-LO-Zo'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  hylozoism. 
HY-LO-Zo'I$M,  re.     [Gr.  iXn}  matter,  and  ^torj,  life.] 
The  doctrine  that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life. 

Cudworth. 
HY-LO-ZoTST,  7!.     One  who  holds  that  matter  and 
every  particle  of  it  has  a  species  of  life  or  animation. 
HYM,  re.    A  bloodhound ;  a  mistake  in  transcription 

for  'i/7?7.  Shak.     Smart. 

HY'MEN,  77.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ipi]v,  membrana,  pellic- 
ula, hymen.] 

1.  In  ancient  mythology,  a  fabulous  deity,  the  son 
of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  supposed  to  preside  over  mar- 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  virginal  membrane.  [riages. 

3.  In  botany,  the  fine  pellicle  which  incloses  a 
flower  in  the  bud. 

HY-MEN-E'AL,  )         „    ,  .    .       , 
HY-MEN-E'AN      "'     PertaminS  '°  marriage.    Pope. 
HY-MEN-E'AL'  (  . 

HY-MEN-E'AN,     "-     A  marrlaSe  sonS-  Milton. 

HY-MEN'OP-TER,  re.  )    [Gr.  iunp,  a  membrane, 

HY-MEN-OP'TE-RA,  re.  pi.  \      and  irrrpov,  a  wing.] 

In  entomology,  terms  applied  to  insects,  having  four 

membranous  wings,  and  the  tail  of  the  female  mostly 

armed  with  a  sting,  of  which  the  bee  is  an  example. 

HY-MEN-OP'TER-AL,    )  a.     Having  four  membra- 

HY-MEN-QP'TER-OUS,  (      nous  wings. 

HYMN,  (him,)  re..     [L.hymnus;  Gr.  i/ivos  ;  En g.  hum.] 

A  song  or  ode  in  honor  of  God,  and,  among  pagans, 

in  honor  of  some  deity.     A  hymn  among  Christians 

is  a  short  poem,  composed  for  religious  service,  or  a 

song  of  joy  and  praise  to  God.    The  word  primarily 

expresses  the  tune,  but  it  is  used  for  the  ode  or  poem. 

And  when  they  hail  sung  a  hymn,  they  went  out  to  the  Mount 

of  Olives.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 
Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns.  —  Col.  iii. 

HYMN,  (him,)  tj.  t.  To  praise  in  song ;  to  worship  by 
singing  hymns.  Milton. 

2.  To  sing ;  to  celebrate  in  song.  They  hymn  their 
Maker's  praise. 

HYMN,  (him,)  v.  i.    To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration. 

Milton. 

HYMN' ED,  pp.     Sung;  praised;  celebrated  in  song. 

HV'M'NIC,  a.     Relating  to  hymns.  Donne. 

HYMN'ING,  ppr.    Praising  in  song;  singing. 

HYMN'ING,  re.    The  singing  of  hymns. 

HYM-NOL'O-GIST,  re.   One  who  vrrites  upon  hymns. 

HYM-NOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  tjhi/oc  and  Xoyoc.] 

The  science  of  making  hymns.  Mede. 

HY'OID,  a.    A  term  denoting  a  bone  of  the  tongue. 

HY-OS-CY'A-MIN,      f  re.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from 

HY-OS-CY-AM'I-NA,  [      Hyoscyamus  niger,  and  con- 

HY-OS-CY'A-MA,  )  sidered  to  be  new  and  pecu- 
liar. Thomson  supposes  that  it  is  identical  with 
Atropina  or  Daturina  ;  but  the  effects  of  Hyoscya- 
mus differ  too  much  from  Atropa  and  Datura,  to  allow 
any  probability  to  Thomson's  hypothesis. 

HYP,  re.  [A  contraction  of  hypochondrias.]  A  disease ; 
depression  of  spirits. 

HYP,  ii.  t.  To  make  melancholy ;  to  depress  the 
spirits.  Spectator. 

HY-P^E'THRAL,  a.  [Gr.  irro,  under,  and  aiOr/p,  the 
air.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  building  or  tem- 
ple without  a  roof.  Owilt. 

HY-PAL'LA-GE,  (hip-pal'la-jy,)  re.  [Gr.  imaWayr,, 
change,  from  urruAAao-o-oj  ;  tj7to  and  tiAAao-rrco,  to 
change.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  consisting  of  mutual  change 
of  cases.  Thus,  in  Virgil,  dare  classibus  atistros,  for 
dare  classes  austris.  Hypallage  is  a  species  of  hyper- 
baton. 

HY-PAS'PIST,  (hip-)  71.  [Gr.  vTraamo-Tric ;  irro  and 
atrrrtc,  a  shield.] 

A  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Greece,  armed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.         •  Mitford. 

HY'PER  [Gr.  urrro,  Eng.  over]  is  used  in  composition 
to  denote  excess,  or  something  over  or  beyond. 
2.  re.     A  hypercritic.     [JVoJ  used.]  Prior. 

HY-PER-AS'PIST,  re.     [Gr.   inepaomo-Tnc  ;  imp  and 
aorric,  a  shield.] 
A  defender.  Chillingworth.     MUner. 

HY-PER-BAT'IC,  a.    Transposed  ;  inverted. 

HY-PER'BA-TON,  n.  [Gr.  impparov,  from  mop- 
jjaiva,  to  transgress,  or  go  beyond.] 

In  grammar,  a  figurative  construction,  inverting 
the  natural  and  proper  order  of  words  and  sentences. 
The  species  are  the  anastrophe,  the  hysteron-prote- 
ron,  the  hypallage,  the  synchysis,  the  tmesis,  the 
parenthesis,  and  the  proper  hyperbaton,  which  last 
is  a  long  retention  of  the  verb  which  completes  the 
sentence.  Encyc. 

HY-PER'BO-LA,  re.  [Gr.  imp,  over,  beyond,  and 
iSuAAw,  to  throw.] 

In  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  a  section  of  a  cone, 
when  the  cutting-plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with 
the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone  makes.    Webber. 

HY-PER'BO-LE,   re.      [Fr.   hyperbole;   Gr.  impiioXn, 


hyp 

excess,  from  iircpBaWoi,  to  throw  beyond,  to  ex- 
ceed.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  which  expresses 
muoh  more  or  less  than  the  truth,  or  which  repre- 
sents things  much  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse, 
than  they  really  are.  An  object  uncommon  in  size, 
either  great  or  small,  strikes  us  with  surprise,  and 
this  emotion  produces  a  momentary  conviction  that 
the  object  is  greater  or  less  than  it  is  in  reality.  The 
same  effect  attends  figurative  grandeur  or  littleness  ; 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  hyperbole,  which  expresses 
this  momentary  conviction.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  this  figure. 

He  was  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacede- 
monian letter.  Longinus. 
If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  numbered.  — Gen.  xiii. 

Ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat 
Sidera.  VirgiL 

He  was  so  gaunt,  the  case  of  a  tlagelet  was  a  mansion  for  hini. 

Shak. 

HY-PER-BOLTC,  I  a.      Belonging  to   the   livper- 

HY-PER-BOL'l€-AL,  j  bola ;  having  the  nature  of 
the  hyperbola. 

2.  Relating  to  or  containing  hyperbole  ;  exaggerat- 
ing or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact;  exceeding  the 
truth  ;  as,  a  hyperbolical  expression. 

Hyperbolic   space ;    in  geometry,  the  area   compre- 
hended between  the  curve  of  a  hyperbola  and   a 
double  ordinate. 
HY-PER-BOLIC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  hy- 
perbola. 

2.  With  exaggeration  ;  in  a  manner  to  express 
more  or  less  than  the  truth. 

Scylla  —  is  hyperbolically  described  by  Homer  as  inaccessible. 

Broome. 

HY-PER-BOL'I-FORM,  a.     [hyperbola  and  /o™.] 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  a  hyper- 
hola.  Johnson. 

HY-PER'BO-LISM,  n.    The  use  of  hyperbole. 

Jefferson. 
HY-PER'BO-LIST,  re.    One  who  uses  hyperboles. 
HY-P£R'BO-LlZE,  tj.  i.     To  speak  or  write  with  ex- 
aggeration. Mountairu.     . 
HY-PER'BO-LTZE,  v.  t.    To  exaggerate  or  extenuate. 

Fotherby. 
HY-PER'BO-LOID,  re.      [hyperbola,  and    Gr.    eiSos, 
form.] 

A  hyperbolic  conoid  ;  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  hyperbola  about  its  axis.  Ed.  Encyc. 
HY-PER-Bp'RE-AN,  a.     [E.  hyjicrboreus ;   Gr.   vrrcp- 
0opsos  ;  tWrp,  beyond,  and  fjopcac,  the  north.] 

1.  Northern ;  belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region 
very  far  north  ;  most  northern. 

2.  Very_co!d  ;  frigid. 
HY-PER-Bo'RE-AN,  77.    An  inhabitant  of  the  most 

northern  region  of  the  earth.  The  ancients  gave 
this  denomination  to  the  people  and  places  to  the 
northward  of  the  Scythians,  people  and  regions  of 
which  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge.  The  hyper- 
boreans, then,  are  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes, 
and  the  Russians  near  the  White  Sea. 

HY-PER-eAR'BU-RET-ED,  a.  Supercarhureted ; 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  carbon.     Sillhnan. 

H-2-PER-eAT-A-LEC'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  'mrcpKara\r,KTi- 
koc  ;  i-ep  and  icaraAr/Jis,  termination.] 

A  hifpercatalectic  verse,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
is  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the' 
regular  and  just  measure.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

HY-PER-CRIT'IC,  7t.  [Fr,  hypercritique. ;  Gr.  \ixcp, 
beyond,  and  KpirtKoc,  critical.     See  Critic.] 

One  who  is  critical  beyond  measure  or  reason  ;  an 
over-rigid  critic;  a  captious  censor.  Dryden. 

HY-PER-CRIT'IC,  \  a.     Over-critical ;  critical  be- 

HY-PER-CRIT'ie-AL,  \  yond  use  or  reason ;  ani- 
madverting on  faults  with  unjust  severity  ;  as,  a 
hypercritical  reader.  Swift. 

2.  Excessively  nice  or  exact ;  as,  a  hypercritical 
punctilio.  Evelyn. 

HY-PER-CRIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  hypercritical 
manner. 

HY-PER-CRIT'I-CISM,  71.  Excessive  rigor  of  criti- 
cism. Med.  Repos.     Bailey 

HY-PER-DO'LI-A,  re.  [Gr.  imp,  beyond,  and  iovXtia, 
service.] 

Super-service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  per- 
formed to  the  Virgin  Marv.  Usher. 

HY-PER'I-CON,  re.    John's  wort.  Stukety. 

HY-Pe'RI-ON,  re.     A  name  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  day, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  beauty. 
So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  Shak. 

[Pronounced  Hyperi'on  in  the  classics.] 

HS-PER'ME-TER,  re.  [Gr.  tjtteo,  beyond,  and  p.s- 
rpoi',  measure.j 

Any  thing  greater  than  the  ordinary  standard  of 
measure.  Addison. 

A  verse  is  called  a  hypermeter,  when  it  contains  a 
syllable  more  than  the  ordinary  measure.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  following  line  begins  With  a 
vowel,  and  the  redundant  syllable  of  the  former  line 
blends  with  the  first  of  the  following,  and  they  are 
read  as  one  syllable. 

HY-PER-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Exceeding  the.  common 
measure  ;  having  a  redundant  syllable.      Rambler, 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.— NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOCK. 
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H?-PER-OR'THO-DOX-Y,  n.  Oitliodoxy  indulged 
to  excess.  Dick. 

H5-PER-OX'YD,  n.    [Gr.  imp  and  oxyd.] 

That  whicli  lias  an  excess  of  oxygen  ;  a  super- 
oxyd. 

H?-PER-OX'Y-GEN-X-TED.  \  a.     [Gr.  imp,  beyond, 

H?-PER-OX'Y-GEN-IZ-£D,   j      and  oxygenated,   or 
oxygenized*"] 
Super-saturated  with  oxygen.     [Obs.l 

Darwin.     Med.  Repos. 

M?-I'ER-OX-Y-M©'KI-ATE,  n.  The  same  as  Ohlo- 
hati:.     [  Obs.] 

HY-PER-OX-Y-MU-RI-AT'ie,  a.  The  hypcroxymuri- 
atic  acid  is  the  chloric  acid.     [Obs.] 

IlY -PER-PHYS'IC-AL,  o.    Supernatural. 

HY-PER-SXR-eO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  imp,  beyond,  and 
oai'H,  flesh.] 

Proud  or  fungous  flesh. 

H-f'PER-STENE,     )n.     fSo  named  from  its  difficult 

HV'PER-STHENE,  j  ffangibility.  Gr.  iitip  and 
cdet  us".] 

A   mineral,  Labrador  hornblende,  or  schillerspar. 
Its  color  is  between  grayish  and  greenish-black,  but 
ne;uiy  copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  Kirwan.    Phillips. 
It  is  a  foliated  variety  of  either  augite  or  home- 
blende.  Dana. 

H¥-PER-STHEN'I€,  a.  Composed  of  or  containing 
hypersthene. 

Ht'-PER-THYR'I-ON,  n.  [Gr.  imp  and  Bvpiov,  a 
door.] 

That  part  of  the  architrave,  in  building,  which  is 
over  a  door  or  window. 

H?-PER-TROPH'I€,         |  a.     Producing  or  tending 

H?-PER-TROPH'ie-AL,  $      to  produce  hypertrophy. 

HV-PER'TRO-PIIY,  n.     [Gr.  imp  and  rpoipn.] 

In  medicine,  the  enlargement  of  a  part  of  the  body 
from  excess  of  nourishment.  P.  Cyc. 

H?'PHE;V,  ?!.     [Gr.  bdtzv,  under  one,  or  to  one.] 

A  mark  or  short  line  made  between  two  words  to 
show  that  they  form  a  compound  word,  or  are  to  be 
connected;  as  in  pre-occupied  j  five-leaved  j  ink-stand. 
In  writing  and  printing,  the  hyphen  is  used  to  con- 
nect the  syllables  of  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed 
after  the  syllable  that  closes  a  line,  denoting  the  con- 
nection of  that  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word,  with  the 
first  syllable  of  the  next  line. 

KYP-N'OT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  itwas,  sleep.] 

Having  the  quality  of  producing  sleep  ;  tending  to 
produce  sleep  ;  soporific.  Brown. 

HYP-NOT'lC,  n.  A  medicine  that  produces  or  tends 
to  produce  sleep ;  an  opiate  ;  a  soporific. 

HI'PO;  a  Greek  preposition,  ino,  under,  beneath; 
used  in  composition.  Thus,  hyposulphuric  acid  is  an 
acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphuric  acid. 

HV-POC'O-LE,  n.  [Gr.  iiro,  under,  and  l3a\\o>,  to 
cast.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  several  things  are 
mentioned  that  seem  to  make  against  the  argument, 
or  in  favor  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them  is 
refuted  in  order.  Encyc. 

HYP'O-CAUST,  n.  [Gr.  iiroKavarov  ;  iiro  and  koioj, 
to  burn.']' 

1.  Among  the  Cheeks  and  Romans,  a  subterra- 
neous place  where  was  a  furnace  to  heat  baths. 

2.  Among  the  moderns,  the  place  where  a  fire  is 
kept  to  warm  a  stove  or  a  hothouse.  Encyc. 

HYP-O-CHON'DRES,  n.  pi.  )     a„„  „  , 
HYP-0-€HON'DKY,,i.  J     See  Hypochondria. 

HYP-0-eHON'DR[-A,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ino  and  x<n- 
ipoc,  a  cartilage.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  sides  of  the  belly  under  the  car- 
tilages of  the  spurious  ribs  ;  the  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  epigastric  region.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

2.  Hypochondriac  complaints,  being  a  combina- 
tion of  melancholia  and  dyspepsia,  consisting  in 
gloomy  ideas  of  life,  dejected  spirits,  and  indisposi- 
tion to  activity.  The  true  name  of  this  disease  is 
Hypochondriasis.  Toiler. 

HYP-O-GHON'DRI-AG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hypo- 
chondria, or  the  parts  of  the  body  so  called  ;  as,"  the 
hypochondriac  region. 

2.  Affected  by  a  disease,  attended  with  debility, 
depression  of  spirits,  or  melancholy. 

3.  Producing  melancholy,  or  low  spirits. 
HYP-O  eHON'DRI-AG,  n.     A  person  affected  with 

debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  or  melancholy. 

HYP-0-GHON-DRI'Ae-AL,  a.  The  same  as  Hypo- 
chondriac. 

HYP-0-eHON  DRT'AG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  depressed 
or  melancholy  manner. 

HYP-O-eHON-DRl'A-CISM,  n.  A  disease  character- 
ized by  languor  or  debility,  depression  of  spirits  or 
melancholy,  with  dyspepsy.  Danoin. 

HYP-0-eiION-DRI'A-SlS,  n.    Hypochondriacism. 

H?-PO-CIST'IS,  n.  [Gr.  inoiciaric,  sub  cisto,  under 
the  cistus.] 

An  inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  Cytinus 
Hypocistus.  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  unripe 
fruit  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
formed  into  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  an  as- 
tringent, useful  in  diarrheas  and  hemorrhages. 

Encyc. 


H?-PO-CRA-TER'J-FORM,  a.*  [Gr.  ixo,  under,  w«- 
rnp,  a  cup,  and  form.] 

Tubular  below,  but  suddenly  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top  ;  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corol. 

Bigelow. 
HYPOCRISY,  (hip-pok're-sy,)  n.     [Fr.  hypocrisies 
L.   hypocrisis ;    Gr.  inonpajis,   simulation;    inoKpt- 
vopm,  to  feign  ;   vtta  and  v/jihoj,  to  separate.] 

1.  Simulation  ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
or  dissimulation,  a  concealment  of  one's  real  charac- 
ter or  motives.  More  generally,  hypocrisy  is  simula- 
tion, or  the  assuming  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue 
or  religion  ;  a  deceitful  show  of  a  good  character,  in 
morals  or  religion  ;  a  counterfeiting  of  religion. 

Beware  ye  o(  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  whicli  is  hypocrisy.  — 
Luke  xii. 

5.  Simulation  ;  deceitful  appearance  ;  false  pre- 
tense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainy.         Rambter. 
HYP'O-GRITE,  n.t  [Fr.  hypocrite  ;  Gr.  WoKpnnc.] 

1.  One  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who 
has  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  or  who 
assumes  an  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue,  when  he 
is  destitute  of  true  religion. 

And  the  hyjiocrite'e  hope  shall  perish.  — Job  viii. 

2.  A  dissembler ;  one  who  assumes  a  false  appear- 
ance. 

Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain.  Dryden, 

HYP-O-eRIT'IC,  j  a.     Simulating  ;  counterfeiting 

HYP-O-GRIT'ie-AL,  j  a  religious  character ;  assum- 
ing a  false  and  deceitful  appearance  ;  applied  to 
persons. 

2.  Dissembling  ;  concealing  one's  real  character  or 
motives. 

3.  Proceeding  from  hypocrisy,  or  marking  hypocri- 
sy ;  as,  a  hypocritical  face  or  look. 

HYP-O-CRlT'ie-AL-LY,    adv.       With     simulation  ; 

with  a  false  appearance  of  what  is  good  ;  falsely  ; 

without  sincerity. 
HY-PO-GAS'TRIC,  a.     [Gr.  vnn,  under,  and  yaarnp, 

the  belly.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  hypogastrium,  or  middle  part  of 
the  lower  region  of  the  belly. 

2.  An  appellation  given  to  the  internal  branch  of 
the  iliac  artery.  Encyc. 

H-S-PO-GAS'TRO-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  iiroyaarpiov,  and 
xnAr,,  a  tumor.] 
A  hernia  through  the  walls  of  the  lower  belly. 

Coxe. 
HYP'O-GENE,  a.     [Gr.  iiro  and  yivopai.] 

A  term  applied  to  rocks  not  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  thrust  up  from  below,  as  granite, 
gneiss,  &c.  Lyell. 

HY-PO-Ge'UM,  n.  [Gr.  ijtto,  under,  and  yaia  or  yn, 
the  earth.] 

A  name  given  by  ancient  architects  to  all  the  parts 
of  a  building  which  were  under  ground,  as  the  cel- 
lar, &x.  Owilt. 
HYP'O-GYN,  K.    A  hypogynous  plant. 
HY-POG'Y-NOUS,  a.    [Gr.  im,  under,  and  yvvn,  a 
female.] 

In  botany,  growing  from  below  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  Lindley. 

HY-PO-NI'TROTJS  ACID,  n.    An  acid  composed  of 
nitrogen   and  oxygen,  but  containing  less   oxygen 
than  nitrous  acid.    It  is  composed  of  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Silliman. 
HY-PO-PHOS'PHITE,  n.     A  compound  of  hypophos- 

phorous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 
HY-PO-PHOS'PHOR-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  iiro  and  phospho- 
rous.] 

The  hypophosphorous  acid  contains  less  oxygen 
than  the  phosphorous,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
phosphuret  of  barytum.  It  is  a  liquid  which  may 
be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  till  it  becomes  vis- 
cid. It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  and  does  not  crystallize.  XJre. 

HY-Po'PI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  torn,  under,  and  nvov,  pus, 
because  there  is  pus  under  the  cornea.] 

An  effusion  of  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye,  or  that  cavity  which  contains  the  aqueous 
humor.  It  is  always  a  mere  sequel  of  an  inflamma- 
tion. 
HY-POS'TA-SIS,  n.  [L.  hypostasis;  Fr.  hypostase ; 
Gr.  inocTaaic,  from  ino,  and  wTopi,  to  stand.] 

Properly,  subsistence  or  substance.  Hence  it  is 
tised  to  denote  distinct  substance,  or  subsistence  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Godhead, 
called  by  the  Greek  Christians  three  hypostases. 
The  Latins  more  generally  used  persona,  to  express 
the  sense  of  hypostasis,  and  this  is  the  modern  prac- 
tice. We  say,  the  Godhead  consists  of  three  per- 
sons. 
HY-PO-STAT'I€,  )  a.  Relating  to  hypostasis  ; 
HY-PO-STAT'IG-AL,  j      constitutive. 

Let  our  Carneades  warn  men  not  to  subscribe  to  the  {rrand  doc- 
trine of  the  chemists,  touching  their  three  hypostatical  princi- 
ples, till  they  have  a  little  examined  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Personal,  or  distinctly  personal ;  or  constituting 
a  distinct  substance.  Pearson. 


HY-PO-STAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado      Personally. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHATE,  n.  A  compound  of  hyposulphu- 
ric  acid  and  a  base. 

H1?-PO-SUL'PHITE,  n.  A  compound  of  hyposulphur- 
ous  acid  ami  a  salifiable  base. 

ffS-PO-SUL-PHO'Rie,  a  Hyposulphuric  acid  is  an 
acid  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  interme- 
diate between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ure. 

HY-PO-SUL'PHUR-OUS,  a.  Hyposulphurous  acid  is 
an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid. 
This  acid  is  known  only  in  combination  with  salitia 
ble  bases.  Vrc.     Henry. 

HY-FOT'E-NOSE,  7i.*  [Gr.  inortivovca,  part,  of  vito 
Teivu,  to  subtend.] 

In  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side  of  aright- 
angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that  subtends  the  right 
angle.  Encyc. 

HY-POTH'E-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  hypotheca,  a  pledges 
Gr.  m„B>iKi],  from  inoriOiipi,  to  put  under,  to  sup 
pose.] 

1.  fo  pledge,  and,  properly,  to  pledge  the  keel  of 
a  ship,  that  is,  the  ship  itself,  as  security  for  the  re 
payment  of  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  a  voyage 
In  this  case,  the  lender  hazards  the  loss  of  his  money 
by  the  loss  of  the  ship;  but  if  the  ship  returns  safe, 
he  receives  his  principal,  with  the  premium  or  inter- 
est agreed  on,  though  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  Blackstone.    Park. 

2.  To  pledge,  in  general,  for  the  security  of  a  cred- 
itor, as  goods,  stocks,  &c.  Park. 

H?-POTH'E  CS-TED,  pp.  Pledged  as  security  for 
money  borrowed. 

H  Y-POTH  E-CA-TING,  7>p7\     Pledging  as  security. 

Hy-POTH-E-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pledging,  as 
a  security  for  debt,  without  parting  with  the  imme- 
diate possession,  differing  in  this  last  particular  from 
the  simple  pledge.  Brande. 

HY-POTH'E-Ca-TOR,  ti.  On»  who  pledges  a  ship  or 
other  property  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money 
borrowed.  Judire  Johnson. 

HY-POTH'E  NOSE,  n.     Hypotenuse,  which  see. 

HY-POTH'E-SIS,  n.t  [L.,  from  Gr.  viroDeaic,  a  suppo- 
sition ;  virortOnp' ,  to  suppose  ;  v~o  and  ndnpi.] 

1.  A  supposition  ;  a  proposition  or  principle  which 
is  supposed  or  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to  draw  a 
conclusion  or  inference  for  proof  of  the  point  in 
question  ;  something  not  proved,  but  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  argument.  Encyc. 

2.  A  system  or  theory  imagined  or  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  not  understood.  Encyc. 

Hy-PO-THET'I€,         I  a.     Including  a  supposition  ; 

HY-PG-THET'I€-AL,  j  conditional ;  assumed  with- 
out proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducing 
proof.  Watts. 

HY-PO-THET'I€-AL  BAP'TIS.VI      See  Baptism. 

HY-PO-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  supposi- 
tion ;  conditionally. 

HY-PO-TYP-6'SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  imagery  ;  a 
description  of  things  in  strong  or  lively  colors. 

HYP'PJiD,  (hipt,)pp.  .  Made  melancholy. 

HYP'PISH,  a.    Affected  with  hypochondria. 

HYRSE,  (hirs,)  n.     [G.  hirse.] 
Millet. 

HYRST,  ti.     A  wood.     [See  Hurst.] 

HY'SON,  n.    A  species  of  green  tea  from  China. 

HYS'SOP,  (hi'zup  or  his'sup,)  71.  [L.  hyssopus ;  Gr. 
io-o-wrroc.  It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  Hy- 
sop.] 

A  plant,  Hyssopus  officinalis.  The  leaves  have  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  Some- 
thing called  hyssop  was  much  used  by  the  Jews  in 
purifications.  Encyc. 

HYS-TEKTC,  j  a.     [Ft.  hysterique ;  Gr.  vo-rcpiKOC, 

HYS-TER'IC-AL,  j      from  oo  Ti,,a,  the  womb.] 

Disordered  in  the  region  of  the  womb  ;  troubled 
with  fits  or  nervous  affections. 

HYS-TER'IGS, )  n.    A  disease  characterized  by  con- 

HYS-Te'RI-A,  ,  vulsive  struggling,  alternately  re- 
mitting and  exacerbating  ;  rumbling  in  the  bowels  ; 
sense  of  suffocation  ;  drowsiness  ;  urine  copious  and 
limpid  ;  temper  fickle.  Good, 

HYS-TER'O-CELE,  n.    [Gr.  icrrcp  i,  the  womb,  and 
xi/An,  a  tumor.] 
A  species  of  hernia  containing  the  womb.   Coxe. 

HYS-TER-OL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  iarepof  and  Xoyos.] 
In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  the  ordinary  course 
of  thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put 
first ;  called  also  hysteron-proteron. 

HYS'TER-ON-PROT'ER-ON,  n.  [Gr.  iarcpov,  last, 
and  irporepov,  first.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  in  which  the  word  that  should 
follow  comes  first ;  as,  valet  atqne  vivit,  "  he  is  well 
.and  lives."  Hence  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  an  anachronism,  or  the  putting  of  a  later  his- 
torical event  before  an  eailier  one.  Encyc.  Am. 

HYS-TER-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  iorepa,  the  uterus,  and 
To//?),  a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  Cesarean  section  ;  the  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  uterus,  for  taking  out  a  fetus  which 
can  not  be  excluded  bv  the  usual  means. 

H¥THE,  71.    A  port.     [See  Hi  the.] 
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I  is  the  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel,  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  We  receive  it,  through  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  the  Shemitic  jod,je,  or  ye,  in  Greek 
uotu,  whence  our  English  word  jot.  This  vowel  in 
French,  and  in  most  European  languages,  has  the 
long,  fine  sound,  which  we  express  by  e  in  me,  or  ee 
in  seen,  meek.  This  sound  we  retain  in  some  foreign 
words  which  are  naturalized  in  our  language,  as  in 
machine,  intrigue.  But  in  most  English  words  this 
long  sound  is  shortened,  as  in  holiness,  pity,  gift ;  in 
which  words  the  sound  of  i  coincides  with  that  of 
y  in  hypocrite,  and  at  the  end  of  words  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  in  holy,  glory.  It  is  this  short  sound  of 
the  French  and  Italian  i  which  we  hear  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  been,  which  we  pronounce  bin.  After 
I,  this  letter  has  sometimes  the  liquid  sound  of  y,  as 
mmillion,  pronounced  milyon.  This  sound  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  Joseph,  which  in  Syria 
is  pronounced  Yoscp/t,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  Ger- 
man/, as  in  ja,jahr,  that  is,  ya,  yahr. 

Tlie  sound  of  i  long,  as  in  fine,  kind,  arise,  is  diph- 
thongal ;  it  begins  with  a  sound  approaching  to  that 
of  broad  a,  hut  it  is  not  exactly  the  same,  as  the  or- 
gans are  not  opened  to  the  same  extent,  and  there- 
fore the  sound  begins  a  little  above  that  of  am.  The 
Bound,  if  continued,  closes  with  one  that  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  e  long.  This  sound  can  be  learned 
only  by  the  ear. 

This  letter  enters  into  several  digraphs,  as  in  fail, 
field,  seize,  feign,  vain,  friend.  ,■  and  with  o  in  oil,  join, 
coin,  it  helps  to  form  a  proper  diphthong. 

No  English  word  ends  with  i ;  but  when  the  sound 
of  the  letter  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  y  :  alkali,  banditti,  and  a  few  other  words 
of  foreign  origin,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

As  a  numeral,  I  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  as 
many  units  as  it  is  repeated  in  times,  as  II,  two,  III, 
three,  &c.  When  it  stands  before  V  or  X,  it  sub- 
tracts itself,  and  the  numerals  denote  one  less  than 
the  V  or  the  X.  Thus  IV  expresses  four,  one  less 
than  V,five  ;  IX  stands  for  nine,  one  less  than  X,  ten. 
But  when  it  is  placed  after  V  or  X,  it  denotes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  unit,  or  as  many  units  as  the  letter  is 
repeated  in  times.  Thus  VI  is  five  and  one,  or  six; 
and  XI  is  ten  and  one,  or  eleven ;  VIII  stands  for  Jive 
and  three,  or  eight,  &c. 

Among  Vie  ancient  Romans,  10  stood  for  500  ;  CIO, 
for  1000;  IOO,  for  5000;  COIOO,  for  10,000;  IOOO, 
for  50,000  ;  and  CCCIOOO,  for  100,000. 

I,  formerly  prefixed  to  some  English  words,  as  in 
ibuilt,  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  prefix  ge;  and 
more  generally  this  was  written  y. 
T,  pron.  [Sax.  ic  ;  Goth,  and  D.  ilt;  G.  ich;  Sw.  jag; 
Dan.  jeg  ;  Gr.  cyoj ;  L.  ego  ;  Port,  eu  ;  Sp.  yo  ;  It.  io ; 
Fr.  je  ;  Sans,  again.  In  Armoric  me  is  the  nomina- 
tive ;  so  VV.  mi,  Fr.  moi,  Hindoo,  me.  Either  ego  is 
contracted  from  mcgo,  or  /and  me  are  from  different 
roots.  It  is  certain  that  me  is  contracted  from  meg  or 
mig.     See  Me.] 

The  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  the  word  which 
expresses  one's  self,  or  that  by  which  a  speaker  or 
writer  denotes  himself.  It  is  only  the  nominative 
case  of  the  pronoun  ;  in  the  objective  case  we  use 
me.     I  am  attached  to  study  ;  study  delights  me. 

We  often  hear,  in  popular  language,  the  phrase  it 
is  me,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  ungrammatical, 
for  it  is  I.  But  the  phrase  may  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  use  of  the  Welsh  mi,  or  from  the  French 
use  of  the  phrase  c'est  moi. 

In  the  plural,  we  use  we  and  us,  which  appear  to 
be  words  radically  distinct  from  /. 

Johnson  observes  that  Shakspeare  uses  /  for  ay  or 
yes.    In  this  he  is  not  followed,  and  the  use  is  incor- 
rect. 
T-AM'Bie,  n.     [Fr.  iambique ;  L.  iambieus ;  Gr.  iap0i- 

KOf.] 

Pertaining  to  the  iambus,  a  poetic  foot  consisting 
of  two  syllables,  a  short  one  followed  by  a  long  one. 
I-AM'BIC,  )         rT     .     .         r,        n     i 
I-AM'BUS   I         •■      ,am"us >  Gn  "W°H 

In  poetry,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables,  the 
first  short  and  the  last  long,  as  in  delight.    The  fol- 
lowing line  consists  wholly  of  iambic  feet : 
He  scorns  |  the  force  |  that  dares  |  his  fa  |  ry  stay. 

T-AM'Bie-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  iambics. 

I-AM'BICS,  n.  pi.  Verses  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately.  Anciently,  certain  songs  or  sat- 
ires, supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  ancient  com- 
edy. 

I-A-TRO-LEP'TIC,  a.     [Gr.  carpoc  and  aXeaboi.] 
That  which  cures  by  anointing. 

I'BEX,  n.*  [L.]  A  species  of  Capra,  or  goat,  inhabit- 
ing the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Apennines,  &c.     The  male 
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la  red-brown  in  summer,  and  gray-brown  in  winter. 
The  female  is  earthy-brown  and  ashy.  The  young 
is  gray.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  flat,  and  bent 
backward,  with  two  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides, 
crossed  by  numerous  transverse  knots.  The  horns 
of  the  female  are  short,  more  erect,  with  three  or 
four  knots  in  front. 

The  JEgagrus,  or  wild  goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Persia,  appears  to  be  the  stock  of  the  tame  goat. 
The  Ibex  is  a  distinct  species.  Cuvier. 

IB'ID  ;  a  contraction  of  ibidem. 

IB-I'DEM,  [L.]     In  the  same  place. 

I'BIS,  n*  [Gr.  and  L.]  A  genus  of  grallatory  birds, 
one  of  whose  jnost  remarkable  species  is  the  Ibis 
religiosa  of  Cuvier.  This  is  found  throughout  Africa. 
It  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  with 
a  degree  of  respect  bordering  on  adoration.  Ibis 
rubra,  another  species,  is  found  in  all  the  hot  parts 
of  America. 

I-€A'RI-AN,  a.  [from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Dredalus, 
who  fled  on  wings  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Minos  ; 
but  his  flight,  being  too  high,  was  fatal  to  him,  as  the 
sun  melted  the  wax  that  cemented  his  wings. J 

Adventurous  in  flight ;  soaring  too  high  for  safety, 
like  Icarus. 

ICE,  n.  [Sax.  is,  ha ;  G.  eis  ;  D.  ys  ;  Dan.  iis ;  Sw. 
and  Ice.  is  ;  Ir.  cuise.  The  true  orthography  would 
be  ise.  Tile  primary  sense  is  doubtless  to  set,  to  fix, 
to  congeal,  or  harden.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  G. 
eisen,  iron  ;  perhaps  also  to  L.  us,  a  bone.] 

1.  Water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or  in  a  solid 
state;  a  solid,  transparent,  brittle  substance,  formed 
by  the  congelation  of  a  fluid,  by  means  of  the  ab- 
straction of  the  heat  necessary  to  preserve  its  fluidity, 
or,  to  use  common  language,  congealed  by  cold. 

2.  Concreted  sugar. 

To  brealt  the  ice,  is  to  make  the  first  opening  to 
any  attempt;  to  remove  the  first  obstructions  or  dif- 
ficulties ;  to  open  the  way.  Shak. 
JCE,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  convert  into  ice. 

Fletcher. 

2.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost. 

3.  To  chill ;  to  freeze.  [Puller. 
XCE'BHRG,  n*  [ice  and  G.  berg,  a  hill.] 

A  hill  or  mountain  of  ice,  or  a  vast  body  of  ice 
floating  on  the  ocean. 

This  term  is  applied  to  such  elevated  masses  as 
exist  in  the  valleys  of  the  frigid  zones ;  to  those 
which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  fixed  ice  ;  and  to 
ice  of  great  thickness  and  hight  in  a  floating  state. 
These  lofty  floating  masses  are  sometimes  detached 
from  the  icebergs  on  shore,  and  sometimes  formed 
at  a  distance  from  any  land.  They  are  found  in 
botli  the  frigid  zones,  and  are  sometimes  carried 
toward  the  equator  as  low  as  40°.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ICE'-BIRD,  re.    A  bird  of  Greenland. 

ICE'BLINK,  ?i.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a  bright 
appearance  near  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  ice, 
and  observed  before  the  ice  itself  is  seen.      Encyc. 

ICE'-BOAT,  77.  A  strong  boat,  commonly  propelled 
by  steam,  used  to  break  a  passage  through  ice. 

2.  A  boat  for  sailing  on  the  surface  of  ice  ;  much 
used  in  Holland.  Hebert. 

ICE'-BOUND,  a.  In  seamen's  language,  totally  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  advancing. 

Mar.  Diet. 

ICE'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.    Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice.  Oray. 

ICE'-CREAM,  n.  Cream  flavored  and  congealed  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cream,  the 
materials  of  a  custard  are  used. 

ICE'-FALLS,  n.  pi.  Falls  composed  of  ice.    Coleridge. 

ICE'-FLOE,  7i.     A  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

iCE'-GLaZ-£D,  a.    Glazed  or  incrusted  with  ice. 

Coleridge. 

ICE'-HOUSE,  n.  [ice  and  house  ]  A  repository  for 
the  preservation  of  ice  during  warm  weather ;  a  pit 
with  a  drain  for  conveying  off  the  water  of  the  ice 
when  dissolved,  and  usually  covered  with  a  roof. 

ICE'-ISLE,  (Ise'Iler,)  n.  [ice  and  isle.')  A  vast  body 
of  floating  ice,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  the  Atlantic, 
off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  J.  Barlow. 

When  flat  and  extending  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight,  it  is  called  field  ice ;  when  smaller,  but  of  very 
large  dimensions,  it  is  called  a  floe;  when  lofty,  an 
iceberg.  There  are  numerous  other  terms  for  the 
different  appearances  of  floating  ice.       Ed.  Encyc. 

ICE'LAND-ER,  n.    A  native  of  Iceland. 

ICE-LAND'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Iceland  ;  and  as  a 
noun,  the  language  of  the  Icelanders. 

ICE'LAND-MOSS,  7t.*  A  kind  of  lichen  common  in 
mountainous  districts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  tonic  and 
nutritive. 

ICE'LAND-SPaR,  b.    Calcareous  spar,  in  laminated 
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masses,  easily  divisible  into  rhombs,  perfectly  similar 
to  the  primitive  rhomb.  Cleaveland. 

TCE'-PLAIN,  n.    A  plain  of  ice.  Coleridge. 

ICE'-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mesembryan- 
theinum,  sprinkled  with  pellucid,  glittering,  watery 
vesicles.  Encyc. 

ICE'SPAR,  7i.  A  variety  of  feldspar,  the  crystals  of 
which  resemble  ice.  Jameson. 

ICE'-TONGS,  71.  pi.    Large  iron  nippers  for  handling 

ICHD1EN,  (eeh  deen,)  [G.]  Literally,  /  serve :  the 
motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Brcaide. 

I€H-NEu'MON,  7i.*  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  ixvcvnati',  from 
Hkm,  to  follow  the  steps,  ixvoc,  a  footstep ;  a  fol- 
lower of  the  crocodile.] 

An  animal  of  the  genus  Viverra,  or  Mangusta. 
Its  body  is  dotted  equally  all  over  ;  dirty  yellow  and 
slate  color,  each  hair  being  annulated  alternately 
with  these  tints  ;  paws  and  muzzle  black;  tailiong 
and  terminated  by  a  diverging  tuft.  It  inhabits  Egypt 
and  feeds  on  the  eegs  of  the  crocodile,  mice,  and  all 
sorts  of  small  animals.  It  is  domesticated.  Its 
native  name  is  Nems. 

Ichneumon  fly ;  a  genus  of  flies,  of  the  order  Hy- 
rnenoptera,  containing  several  thousand  species. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  petiolated,  or  joined  to 
the  body  by  a  pedicle.  These  animals  are  great  de- 
stroyers of  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  other  insects, 
as  the  ichneumon  is  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile.  Encyc. 

ieH-NEfj-MON'I-DAN,  a.  Relating  to  the  ich'neu- 
monid;e,  a  family  of  predaceous  insects. 

ICH-NO-GRAPH'ie,         )   a.      [See    Ichkogbafhy.] 

ieil-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  \  Pertaining  to  ichnogra- 
phy  ;  describing  a  ground-plot. 

ICH-NOG'RA-l'HY,  n.  [Gr.  tX""S,  a  footstep,  and 
ypa^u,  to  describe.] 

In  drawing,  a  plan ;  a  horizontal  section  of  a 
building  or  other  object,  showing  its  true  dimensions 
according  to  a  geometric  scale.  HeberU 

I'CHOR,  n.     [Gr.  i\o>p.] 

1.  A  thin,  watery  humor,  like  serum  or  whey. 

2.  Colorless  matter  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 
I'CIJOR-OL'S,  a.     Like  ichor;  thin;  watery;  serous. 
ICH'THY-O-COL,  )   n.      [Gr.   t\tfns,  a  fish,  and 
ieil'THY-O-COL-LA,  (       koAAj,  glue.] 

Fish-glue  ;  isinglass  ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the 
sounds  of  fish.  Tookc- 

ieH-THY-O-DOR'U-LITE,  n.       [Gr.    iX6oS,   a  fish, 
oVjji,  a  spear,  E'"'  XiSoi,  stone.] 
The  fossil  doia      -fine  of  certain  fishes.  Humble. 
I€H-TIIY-OG'RA-PH\,  n.     [Gr.  i\6vc  and  ypa<J,i-i.] 

A  treatise  on  fishes. 
I€H'THY-OID,  a.     [Gr.  ix^i,  fish,  and  aSoc,  form.] 
A  term  applied  to  saurians  having  many  of  the 
characters  of  a  fish.  P.  Cyc 

ICH'THY-O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  i^Ous,  a  fish,  and  Xdios, 
a  stone.] 

Fossil  fish  ;  or  the  figure  or  impression  of  a  fish  in 
rock.  Hitchcock. 

ICH-THY-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  ichthy- 
ology. 
ICH-THY-OL'O-GIST,  n.    [See  Ichthyology.]    One 

versed  in  ichthyology. 
ICH-THY-OL'O-GY.h.     [Gr.  tx0us,  a  fish,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

The  science  of  fishes,  or  that  part  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fishes,  their  structure,  form,  and  classifica- 
tion, their  habits,  uses,  &.C.     Encyc.     Edin.  Enci,c. 
ICH'THY-O-MAN-CY,  n.    Divination   by  the  heads 

of  fishes. 
ICH-THY-OPH'A-GIST,  Tt.     [Gr.   ixOvs,  a  fish,  and 
tpayio,  to  eat.] 
One  who  eats  or  subsists  on  fish. 
ICH-THY-OPII'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.   ixOvs,  fish,   and 
(bnyco,  to  eat.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  fish.  VJlnvillc. 

I€H-THY-OPH'A-GY,  n.     [Supra.]    The  practice  of 

eating  fish. 
I€H-THY-OPH-TIIAL'MITE,  n.    [Gr.  ixflvc,  a  fish, 
and  oijiBaXunc,  an  eye.] 

Fish-eye-stone.     [See  Apophyllite.] 
ICH-THY-O-SAU'RUS,  77.    [Gr.  iX6vc,  a  fish,  and 
aavpos,  a  lizard.] 

The  fish-lizard,  an  extinct  marine  animal,  whose 
fossil  remains  are  found  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  whose  skeleton  combines  in  its  structure 
the  characteristics  of  a  fish  with  those  of  a  crocodile. 
[Sometimes  written  Ichthyosaur.]  Buckland. 

ICH-THY-6'SIS,  71.     [Gr.]     A  roughness  of  the  skin, 

which  becomes  thick,  hard,  and  scaly. 
I'CI-CLE,   (I'sik-kl,)  7i.     [Sax.   ices-gecel,  D.  yskegel, 


ice-cone.    Kegel  is  a  cone  or  ninepin.1 
A   pendent  conical   mass  of  ice,  J 
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freezing  of  water   or  other  fluid  as  it  flows   down 
an  inclined  plane,  or  collects  in  drops  and  is  sus- 
pended.   In  the  north  of  England,  it  is  called  ichlc. 
I'CI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  icy,  or  of  being 
very  cold. 
•2.  The  state  of  generating  ice. 
I'CING,  ppr.    Covering  with  ice.  Byron 

2.  Covering  with  concreted  sugar. 
I'CING,  n.    A  covering  of  concreted  sugar. 
I'CON,  n.    [Gr.  iikojv,  an  image,  from  cikoi,  to  resem- 
ble.] 
An  image  or  representation.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown.     Hakewill, 
FCON-ISM,  n.     [Gr.]     A  figure  or  representation. 

More. 
I-CON'O-CLASM,  n.    The  act  of  breaking  or  destroy- 
ing images,  as  of  idolaters. 
I-CON'O-CLAST,    n.      [Fr.    iconoclaste ;    Gr.    tot&ii/, 
an  image,  and  KXaorr/c,  a  breaker,  from  kXom,  to 
break.] 

A  breaker  or  destroyer  of  images  ;  a  name  which 
Roman  Catholics  give  to  those  who  reject  the  use  of 
images  in  religious  worship.  Encyc. 

I-CON-O-CLAST'IG,  a.    Breaking  images. 
I-CON-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  eia-ojk,  an  image,  and 
ypa*pu9  to  describe.] 

The  description   of   images    or    ancient    statues, 
busts,  semi-busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 
X-CON-OL'A-TER,  n.    [Gr.  mruv,  an  image,  and  \a- 
rpevc,  a  servant.] 

One  that  worships  images  ;  a  name  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 
I-CON-OL'O-GY,  «.    [Gr.  cixav,  an  image,  and  Aoj-oc, 
a  discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical  represent- 
ations. Johnson. 
ICO-SA-He'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  eiKoai,  twenty,  and  Upa, 
seat,  basis.] 

Having  twenty  equal  sides  or  faces. 
I-CO-SA-He'DRON,  n.     [Supra.]     A  solid  of  twenty 
equal  sides  or  faces. 

In  geometry,  a  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty 
equal  and  similar  triangular  pyramids  whose  vertices 
meet  in  the  center  of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circum- 
scribe it.  Encyc  Enfield. 
I-eO-SAN'DRI-A,«.  pi  [Gr.  etxocrt,  twenty,  and  acr/p, 
a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  twenty  or  more 
stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx.  Linntpits. 

I-€0-SAN'DRl-AN,  j  a.   Pertaining    to  the    class  of 
I-CO-SAN'DROUS,  \       plants    Icosandria  ;     having 

twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 
lC-TER'ie,  )  a.     [L.  ictericus,  from  icterus,  jaun- 

le-TER'lC-AL,  j      dice.] 

1.  Affected  with  the  jaundice. 

G.  Good  in  the  cure  of  the  jaundice. 
IC-TER'ie,  n.    A  remedy  for  the  jaundice.       Swift. 
ie-TE-RI"T[OUS,  /         ri     •  .  ii 

IC-TER'I-TOUS      1 "'     t      wterus>  jaundice.] 

Yellow  ;  having  the  color  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice. 
I'CY,  a.     [from  ice.]     Abounding  with  ice;  as,  the  icy 
regions  of  the  north. 

2.  Cold  ;  frosty  ;  as,  icy  chains.  Shale. 

3.  Made  of  ice. 

4.  Resembling  ice;  chilling. 

Religion  lays  not  an  icy  hand  on  the  true  joys  of  life. 

Backminster. 

5.  Cold  ;  frigid  ;  destitute  of  affection  or  passion. 

Shah. 

6.  Indifferent ;  unaffected  ;  backward.         S/iak. 
I'CY-PEARL-.ED,  (-nerld,)  a.    Studded  with  spangles 

of  ice.  Milton. 

I'D  ;  contracted  from  /  would  or  I  had. 
ID.  ;  contracted  from  idem. 

I-DE'A,  n.     [L.  idea;  Fr.  idee;  Gr.  idea,  from  etSoi,  to 
see,  L.  video.] 

1.  Literally,  that  which  is  seen ;  hence,  form,  im- 
age, model  of  any  thing  in  the  mind;  that  which  is 
held  or  comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

I  have  used  the  word  idea,  to  express  whatever  is 
meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it 
is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  think- 
ing. Locke. 

Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the 
immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, that  I  call  an  idea.  Locke. 

The  attention  of  the  understanding  to  the  objects 
acting  on  it,  by  which  it  becomes  sensible  of  the  im- 
pressions they  make,  is  called  by  logicians  percep- 
tion ;  and  the  notices  themselves,  as  they  exist  in  the 
mind,  as  the  materials  of  thinking  and  knowledge, 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ideas. 

Encyc,  art.  Logic. 

An  idea  is  the  reflex  perception  of  objects,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impression  has  been  felt  by  the 
mind.  Encyc. 

In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing 
as  conception,  apprehension,  notion.  To  have  an 
idea  of  any  thing  is  to  conceive  it.  In  philosophical 
use,  it  does  not  signify  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
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we  call  thought  or  conception,  but  some  object  of 
thought.  Arid. 

According  to  modern  writers  on  mental  philosophy, 
an  idea  is  the  object  of  thought,  or  the  notice  which 
the  mind  takes  of  its  perceptions. 

Darwin  uses  idea  for  a  notion  of  external  things 
which  our  organs  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally  ; 
and  he  defines  it,  a  contraction,  motion,  or  configura- 
tion of  the  fibers  which  constitute  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  sense  ;  synonymous  with  which  he  sometimes 
uses  sensual  motion,  in  contradistinction  to  muscular 
motion.  Zvon. 

2.  In  popular  use,  idea  signifies  notion,  conception, 
thought,  opinion,  and  even  purpose  or  intention. 

Burke. 

3.  Image  in  the  mind. 

Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thoughts.  Fairfax. 

[Jl  bad  use  of  the  word.] 

4.  An  opinion  ;  a  proposition.  These  decisions  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea,  that  the  principles  are  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law. 

I-De'AL,  a.  Existing  in  idea;  intellectual;  mental; 
as,  ideal  knowledge. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  practical  and  ideal 
excellence.  Rambler. 

2.  Visionary  ;  existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  on- 
ly ;  as,  ideal  good. 

3.  That  considers  ideas  as  images,  phantasms,  or 
forms  in  the  mind ;  as,  the  ideal  theory  or  philoso- 
phy. 

I-De'A-LESS,  a.    [idea  and  less.]    Destitute  of  ideas. 

Mian. 

I-De'AL-ISM,  n.  The  system  or  theory  that  makes 
every  thing  to  consist  in  ideas,  and  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  material  bodies.  Walsh. 

I-De'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  ide- 
alism. 

I-DE-AL'I-TY,  b.  A  lively  imagination,  united  to  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  forming,  in  its  higher  exercises, 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  creative  genius  in 
poetrv  and  the  fine  arts.  Combe. 

I-DE-AL-I-Za'TION,  7t.     The  act  of  forming  in  idea. 

I-DE'AL-IZE,  ».  i.     To  form  ideas. 

I-De'AL-LY,  ado.    Intellectually  ;  mentally  ;  in  idea. 

Brown. 

I-De'aTE,  v.  t.  To  form  in  idea ;  to  fancy.  [Nut  in 
vsf.]  Donne, 

I'DENl,    [L.]     The  same. 

I-DEN"T1C,  a.     Identical,  which  see.     [Rarely  used.] 

1-1  EN'TIC-AL,  a.  [Fr.  identique;  Sp.  identico ;  from 
L.  idem,  the  same.] 

The  same  ;  not  different ;  as,  the  identical  person  ; 
the  identical  proposition.  We  found  on  the  thief  the 
identical  goods  that  were  lost. 

I-DEN'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.     With  sameness. 

I-DEN'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.     Sameness. 

I-DEN-TI-Fl-€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  or 
proving  to  be  the  same. 

I-DEN'TI-FI-£D,  pp.  Ascertained  or  made  to  be  the 
same. 

I-DEN'TI-FY,  v.  t.  [L.  idem,  the  same,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

1.  To  ascertain  or  prove  to  be  the  same.  The  own- 
er of  the  goods  found  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
thief,  and  identified  them. 

2.  To  make  to  be  the  same;  to  unite  or  combine 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  interest,  purpose, 
or  intention;  to  treat  as  having  the  same  use  ;  to 
consider  as  tiie  same  in  effect. 

Paul  has  identified  the  two  ordinances,  circumcision  and  baptism, 
and  llnis,  by  demonstrating  that  they  have  one  and  the  same 
use  and  meaning,  he  lias  exhibited  to  our  view  the  very 
same  seal  of  GotT's  covenant.  J.  M.  Mason. 

That  treaty  in  fact  identified  Spain  with  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France,  by  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  unqualified 
vassalage,  and  by  specific  stipulations  of  unconditional  de- 
fense. British  Declaration,  Jan.  lyt)5. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  rulers.  Ramsay. 

I-DEN'TI-F  x*,  v.  i.  To  become  the  same  ;  to  coalesce 
in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  &c. 

An  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when  well  understood,  they 
tell  us  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and 
public.  Burke. 

I-DEN'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Ascertaining  or  proving  to 
be  the  same. 

2.  Making  the  same  in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effi- 
cacy &cc 
I-DEN'TI-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  identiti.] 

Sameness,  as  distinguished  from  similitude  and 
diversity.  We  speak  of  the  identity  of  goods  found, 
the  identity  of  persons,  or  of  personal  identity. 

Locke.     South. 
ID-E-0-GRAPH'ie,         I         r.,     „„,,„.  ,     , 

ID-E-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  |  *     l'dra  and  Gn  rP"<l><»-] 
Representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds,  as 
the   digit   9,  which  to   an    Englishman    represents 
nine,  and  to  a  Frenchman  new/.  Brande. 

ID-E-O-LOG'IC-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  ideology. 
ID-E-OL'O-GIST,  7i.  One  who  treats  of  ideas. 
ID-E-OL'O-GY,  71.     [idea  and  Gr.  Xoyoc.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  ideas,  or  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  or 
the  operations  of  the  understanding.  Jefferson,  iv.  297. 

2.  The  science  of  mind.  Stewart. 


ID1 

IDES,  n.  pi.  [h.  idus.  O.U.  the  Hctrurian  iduo,  to  di- 
vide, the  root  of  wide,  divide,  individual.  The  ety- 
mology is  not  ascertained.] 

In  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  other  months.  Eight  days  in  each  month 
often  pass  by  this  name,  but  only  one  strictly  receives 
it,  the  others  being  called  the  day  before  the  ides, 
the  third  from  the  ides,  and  so  on,  backward,  to  the 
eighth  from  the  ides.  Encyc.     Brande. 

ID  EST.    [L.1     That  is. 

LD-I-OC  RA-SY,  n.  [Gr.  «Sioc,  proper,  peculiar  to  one's 
self,  and  Kpao^c,  mixture,  temperament,  from  Kcpao), 
Ktpavvvfxt,  to  mix.] 

Peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  that  temperament,  or 
state  of  constitution,  which  is  peculiar  to  a  person. 

ID-I-O-eRAT'IC,         )         „       „      ■ 

ID-I-O-CRAT'IG-AL,  (  "•    Pec,lllar  In  constitution 

ID'I-O-CY,  7t.     [Gr.    'Stareta.     See  Idiot.] 

A  defect  of  understanding  ;  properly,  a  natural  de 
feet. 

Idiocy  and  lunacy  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crime.  Encyc. 

ID-I-O-E-LEC'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  tfjtoc,  separate  from 
others,  peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  electric] 

Electric  per  se,or  containing  electricity  in  its  natu- 
ral state.  Gregory. 

ID'I-OM,  ri.  t  [Fr.  idiome;  L.  tdioma,  from  Gr.  t&ttaua, 
from  <rjn>c,  proper,  or  peculiar  to  one's  self.  The 
root  of  idtuc   is  that  of  divide,  Hctrurian  iduo,  Eng 


wiaow,  wide,  Ar.   »Xj  badda,  to  separate.    Class  Bd, 

No.  1.] 

1.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language; 
peculiarity  of  expression  or  phraseology.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  forms  of 
speech  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  a  nation  or  lan- 
guage. 

And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech.  Prior. 

2.  The  genius  or  peculiar  cast  of  a  language. 

He  followed  the  Latin  language,  but  did  not  comply  with  the 
idiom  of  oure.  Drydcn. 

3.  Dialect. 

ID-I-O-MAT'lC,  .      j  a.    Peculiarto  a  language  ;  per- 

ID-I-O-MAT'IC-AL,  \  taining  to  the  particular  gen- 
ius or  modes  of  expression  which  belong  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  as,  tin  idiomatic  phrase. 

ID-l-0-MAT'IC-AL-LY,a(iti.  According  to  the  idiom 
of  a  language. 

ID-I-O-PATH'ie,  a.  [See  Idiopathy.]  Pertaining 
to  or  indicating  a  disease  not  preceded  and  occasioned 
by  anv  other  disease  ;  opposed  to  Symptomatic. 

ID-I-O  PATH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
idiopathic  disease  ;  not  symptomatically. 

ID-I-OP'A-THY,  7i.  [Gr.  iti.oc,  proper,  peculiar,  and 
ttuOos,  suffering,  disease,  from  ttuoxi.i,  to  suffer.] 

1.  A  morbid  state  or  condition  not  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  any  other  disease. 

2.  Peculiar  affection.  More. 
ID-I-O-RE-PUL'SI  VE,  o.     Repulsive  by  itself ;  as,  the 

idiorepulsive  power  of  heat. 

ID-I-O-SYN'CRA-SY,  71.  [Gr.  16105,  proper,  am,  with, 
and  Kpaots,  temperament.] 

A  peculiarity  of  constitution  and  susceptibility  oc- 
casioning certain  peculiarities  of  effect  from  the  im- 
press of  extraneous  influences  or  agencies.  Synon- 
ymous with  Idiocrasy. 

ID"-IO-SYN-eilAT'ie,  a.  Of  peculiar  temper  or  dis- 
position. 

ID'I-OT,  n.  [L.  idiota;  Gr.  idtojt-rjc,  private,  vulgar, 
unskilled,  from  tStoi,  peculiar,  that  is,  separate,  sim- 
ple ;  Sp.  and  It.  idiota ;  Fr.  idiot.     See  Idiom.] 

1.  A  natural  fool,  or  fool  from  his  birth  ;  a  human 
being  in  form,  but  destitute  of  reason,  or  the  ordina- 
ry intellectual  powers  of  man. 

A  person  who  has  understanding  enough  to  measure  a  yard  of 
cloth,  number  twenty  correctly,  teil  the  days  of  the  week, 
&c,  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Encyc. 

2.  A  foolish  person  ;  one  unwise. 

["  A  collection  of  picturesque  words,  found  among 
our  ancient  writers,  would  constitute  a  precious  sup- 
plement to  the  history  of  our  language.  Far  more 
expressive  than  our  term  of  executioner  is  their  sol- 
emn one  of  the  dcatlisman  ;  —  than  our  vagabond  their 
scatterling  ;  —  than  our  idiot  or  lunatic  their  moonling  ; 
a  word  which,  Mr.  Gilford  observes,  should  not  have 
been  suffered  to  grow  obsolete." 
D' Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  2d  series, 

2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  407.  —  E.  H.  B-] 
[See  Innocent.] 

ID'I  OT-CY,  71.     State  of  being  an  idiot. 

ID-I-OT'ie,         )   a.     Like  an  idiot;    foolish;    sot- 

ID-I-OT'IC-AL,  1       tish. 

ID-I-OT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an 
idiot. 

ID-I-OT'I-CON,  71.  [Gr.]  A  dictionary  of  a  particu- 
lar dialect,  or  of  the  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to 
one  part  of  a  country.  Brana"e. 

ID'I-OT-ISH,  a.  Like  an  idiot ;  partaking  of  idiocy ; 
foolish.  Palcy. 

ID'I-OT-ISM,  71.    [Fr.  idiotisme;  It.  and  Sp.  idiotismo , 
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Gr.  io'iojtiouoz,  a  form  of  speech  taken  from  the  vul- 
gar, from  <A(uf.] 

1.  An  idiom  ;  a  peculiarity  of  expression  ;  a  mode 
of  expression  peculiar  to  a  language ;  a  peculiarity 
in  the  structure  of  words  and  phrases. 

Scholars  sometimes  give  terminations  and  idiotisme,  suitable  to 
their  native  language,  to  words  newly  invented.         Hale, 

2.  Idiocy.  Beddoes,  Hygeia. 
But  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  this  word  to  its 

proper  signification,  and  keep  idiocy  and  idiotism  dis- 
tinct. 

ID'I-OT-IZE,  v   i.     To  become  stupid.      Pers.  Letters. 

I'DLE,  (I'dl,)  a.t[Sax.  idel,  ydel,  vain,  empty  ;  G.  eitel, 
mere,  pure,  idle,  frivolous  ;  D.  ydel,  vain,  empty,  idle  ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  idel,  mere,  pure,  unmixed.  See 
Addle.     Class  Dl,  No.  6,  1C,  25,  29.] 

1.  Not  employed  ;  unoccupied  with  business ;  in- 
active ;   doing  nothing. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  —  Matt.  xx. 

To  be  idle,  is  to  be  vicioUB.  Rambler. 

2.  Slothful ;  given  to  rest  and  ease ;  averse  to  la- 
bor or  employment ;  lazy  ;  as,  an  idle  man  ;  an  idle 
fellow. 

3.  Affording  leisure;  vacant;  not  occupied  ;  as, 
idle  time  ;  idle  hours. 

4.  Remaining  unused;  unemployed;  applied  to 
things;  as, my  sword  or  spear  is  idle. 

5.  Useless ;  vain  ;  ineffectual ;  as,  idle  rage. 

Down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  Milton. 

6.  Unfruitful  ;  barren  ;  not  productive  of  good. 

Of  antres  vast  and  idle  deserts.  Sliak. 

.  Idle  weeds.     [06s.]  SliaJc. 

7.  Trifling;  vain;  of  no  importance;  as,  an  idle 
story  ;  an  idle  reason  ;  idle  arguments. 

Hooker.     Dryden.     Swift. 

8.  Unprofitable  ;  not  tending  to  edification. 

Every  idle  word  that  melftshall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  —  Malt.  xii. 

Idle  differs  from  lazy  ;  the  latter  implying  constitu- 
tional or  habitual  aversion  or  indisposition  to  labor  or 
action,  sluggishness ;  whereas  idle,  in  its  proper  sense, 
denotes  merely  unemployed.  An  industrious  man 
may  be  idle,  but  he  can  not  be  lazy. 
I'DLE,  v.  i.  To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction,  or 
without  being  employed  in  business. 

To   idle  away  ;   in  a  transitive  sense,  to  spend  in 
idleness  ;  as,  to  idle  await  time. 
I'DLE-HEAD-ED,  (I'dl-h'ed-ed,)  a.      [idle  and  head.} 
Foolish  ;  unreasonable.  Carew. 

2.  Delirious ;  infatuated.     [Little  used.] 

L' Estrange. 
I'DLE-NESS,   n.     Abstinence  from  labor  or  employ- 
ment ;  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  unemployed  in 
labor,  or  unoccupied  in  business  ;  the  state  of  doing 
nothing.     Idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Through  the  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppelh  through. 
—  Eccles.  x. 

2.  Aversion  to  labor  ;  reluctance  to  be  employed, 
or  to  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  laziness ; 
sloth;  sluggishness.  This  is  properly  laziness ;  but 
idleness  is  often  the  effect  of  laziness,  and  sometimes 
this  word  may  be  used  for  it. 

3.  Unimportance  ;  trivialness. 

Apes  ofvlleness.  Shak. 

4.  Inefficacy  ;  uselessness.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Barrenness  ;  worthlessness.     [Little  used.] 

6.  Emptiness  ;  foolishness  ;  infatuation  ;  as,  idle- 
ness of  brain.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

I'DLE-PA-TED,  a.     [die-headed ;   stupid.     Overbury. 

I'DLER,  n.  One  who  does  nothing  ;  one  who  spends 
his  time  in  inaction,  or  without  being  engaged  in 
business. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard.  Ralegh. 

I'DLES-BY,  (I'dlz-be,)  re.  An  idle  or  lazy  person. 
LXot  used.]  Wliitlbclc 

T'DLING,  ppr.     Spending  in  idleness  or  inaction. 

I'DLY,  adv.  In  an  idle  manner;  without  employ- 
ment. 

2.  Lazily  ;  sluggishly. 

3.  Foolishly  ;  uselessly  ;  in  a  trifling  way. 

A  shilling  spent  idly  by  a  fool,  may  be  saved  by  a  wis^r  person. 

Franklin. 

4.  Carelessly  ;  without  attention.  Prior. 

5.  Vainly  ;  ineffectually  ;  as,  to  reason  idly  against 
truth. 

ID'O-CRASE,  n.  [Gr.  <<5m,  form,«and  Kpuatc,  mix- 
ture ;  a  mixed  figure.] 

A  mineral,  occurring  either  in  massive  or  in  modi- 
fied square  prisms,  presenting  a  handsome  brown  or 
brownish-yellow  color.  It  consists  essentially  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  and  lime.  It  is  the  Vesuvian  of  Wer- 
ner.    Cyprine  is  the  name  of  a  rose-red  variety. 

Dana. 
I'DOL,  n.     [Fr.  idole  ;    It.  and  Sp.  idolo  ;    L.  idolum  ; 
Gr.  eiSa\ov,  from  iidos,  form,  or  eifo>,  to  see.] 

1.  An  image,  form,  or  representation,  usually  of  a 
man  or  other  animal,  consecrated  as  an  object  of 
worship;  a  pagan  deity.  Idols  are  usually  statues  or 
images,  carved  out  of  wood  or  stone,  or  formed  of 
metals,  particularly  silver  or  gold. 

The  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols.  —  Ps.  xevt. 


2.  An  image. 

Nor  ever  idol  seemed  so  much  alive.  Dryden. 

3.  A  person  loved  and  honored  to  adoration.  The 
prince  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 

4.  Any  thing  on  which  we  set  our  affections  ;  that 
to  which  we  indulge  an  excessive  and  sinful  attach- 
ment. 

Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idole.  — 1  John  v. 
An  idol  is  any  thing  which  usurps  the  place  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  his  rational  creatures.  5.  Miller. 


5.  A  representation.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

I-DOL'A-TER,  n.  [Fr.  idolatre;  L.  idololatra  ;  Gr. 
eiSioXoXarong.     See  Idolatry.] 

1.  A  worshiper  of  idols  ;  one  who  pays  divine 
honors  to  images,  statues,  or  representations  of  any 
thing  made  by  hands  ;  one  who  worships  as  a  de- 
ity that  which  is  not  God  ;  a  pagan. 

2.  An  adorer;  a  great  admirer.  Hurd. 
I-DOL'A-TRESS,  n.    A  female  worshiper  of  idols. 
I-DO-LAT'RIG-AL,  a.     Tending  to  idolatry. 
I-DOL'A-TRlZE,  v.  i.    To  worship  idols. 
I-DOL'A-TRiZE,  v.  t.    To  adore  ;  to  worship. 

Ainsworth. 

T-DOL'A-TRTZ-£D,  pp.    Worshiped  ;  adored. 

I-DOL'A-TRIZ-ING,  ppr.     Adoring  ;  worshiping. 

I-DOL'A-TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  idolatry  ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  or  of  the  worship  of 
false  gods ;  consisting  in  the  worship  of  idols ;  as, 
idolatrous  worship. 

2.  Consisting  in  or  partaking  of  an  excessive  at- 
tachment or  reverence  ;  as,  an  idolatrous  veneration 
for  antiquity. 

I-DOL'A-TROUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  idolatrous  manner ; 
with  excessive  reverence.  Hooker. 

I-DOL'A-TRY,  n.  [Fr.  idolatrie  ;  L.  idololatria :  Gr. 
eid'.o\o\arpeia ,'  eido\iOi>,  idol,  and  ^arpevco,  to  wor- 
ship or  serve.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  any  thing 
made  by  hands,  or  which  is  noC  God. 

Idolatry  is  of  two  kinds;  the  worship  of  images, 
statues,  pictures,  &c,  made  by  hands  ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  or  of  demons,  angels,  men,  and  animals. 

Encyc. 

2.  Excessive  attachment  or  veneration  for  any 
thing,  or  that  which  borders  on  adoration. 

I'DOL-ISH,  a.     Idolatrous.  Miltor 

l'DOL-ISM,  n.    The  worship  of  idols.     [Little  useo 

Miltoi 

I'DOL-IST,  n.  A  worshiper  of  images ;  a  poetical 
word.  Milton. 

I'DOL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  love  to  excess ;  to  love  or  reve- 
rence to  adoration  ;  as,  to  idolize  gold  or  wealth  ;  to 
idolize  children ;  to  idolize  a  virtuous  magistrate  or  a 
hero. 

FDOL-IZ-jED,  pp.  or  a.  Loved  or  reverenced  to  ado- 
ration. 

I'DOL-lZ-ER,  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  rever- 
ence. 

I'DOL-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Loving  or  revering  to  an  excess 
bordering  on  adoration. 

I'DOL-OUS,  a.     Idolatrous. 

I-Do'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   idoneus ;   probably  from   the 
root  of  Gr.  avvapai,  to  be  strong,  able,  or  sufficient.] 
Fit ;    suitable  ;    proper ;    convenient ;    adequate. 
[Little  used.]  Boyle. 

ID'RI-A-LIN,  n.  A  bituminous  substance  obtained 
from  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Brande. 

I'DYL,  n.  [L.  idyllium ;  Gr.  cidvXXuiv ;  supposed  to 
be  from  cid  c,  form.] 

A  short  poem  ;  properly,  a  shurt  pastoral  poem  ;  as, 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus. 

/.  E.  stands  for  L.  id  est,  that  is. 

TE'L/YND,  or  rather  I'LAND,  n.  [G.  and  D.  eiland ; 
Sax.  ealond,  icgland ;  composed  of  ie,  ea,  water,  Fr. 
eau,  contracted  from  L.  ayna,  and  land,.  This  is  the 
genuine  English  word,  always  used  in  discourse, 
though  in  spelling  it  has  been  changed  into  island, 
an  absurd  compound  of  Fr.  isle  and  land,  which  sig- 
nifies land-in-water  land,  or  rather  ieland-land.  Mit- 
ford  writes  this  word  Hand;  and  in  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble it  was  always  written  Hand  or  yland;  but  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  hope  for  any  general  return  to 
the  true  spelling. 

1.  A  portion  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as 
Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Borneo. 

2.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

IF,  v.  t.  Imperative,  contracted  from  Sax.  gif,  from 
gifan,  Goth,  giban,  to  give.  It  introduces  a  condi- 
tional sentence.  It  is  a  verb,  without  a  specified 
nominative.  In  like  manner  we  use  grant,  admit, 
suppose.  Regularly,  if  should  be  followed,  as  it  was 
formerly,  by  the  substitute  or  pronoun  that,  referring 
to  the  succeeding  sentence  or  proposition.  If  that 
John  shall  arrive  'n  season,  I  will  send  him  with  a 
message.  But  that  is  now  omitted,  and  the  subse- 
quent sentence,  proposition,  or  affirmation,  may  be 
considered  as  the  object  of  the  verb.  Give  John 
shall  arrive  ;  grant,  suppose,  admit  that  he  shall  ar- 
rive, I  will  send  him  with  a  message.  The  sense  of 
if,  or  give,  in  this  use,  is  grant,  admit,  cause  to  be, 
let  the  fact  be,  let  the  thing  take  place.  If,  then,  is 
equivalent  tr>  grant,  allow,    admit.      "  If  thou  wilt, 


thou  canst  make  me  whole,"   that   is,  thou   canst 
malte  me  whole,  give  the  fact,  that  thou  wilt. 

If  thou  art  die  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
bread.  —  Matt.  xiv. 

2.  Whether  or  not. 

Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  chance.  Dryden. 

So  in  French,  soit  que,  let  it  be  that. 
I'FA ITH',  adv      [Abbreviation  of  in  faith.]      >ideed; 

truly.  *hak. 

IG-A-SU'RI€  ACID,  n.  An  acid  found  c."uoined 
with  strychnine  in  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius's 
bean.  Brande. 

IG-NA'RO,  n.  [It.]  A  term  formerly  used  for  blockhead. 
IG'NE-OUS,  a.      [L.   igneus,  from  ignis,  fire,   Sans. 
aghni  or  agnis,  or  agnih.     Bengal,  aag,  ogin,  Slav, 
ogn.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  fire;  as,  igneous 
particles  emitted  from  burning  wood. 

2.  Containing  fire  ;  having  the  nature  of  fire. 

3.  Resembling  fire  ;  as,  an  igneous  appearance. 

4.  In  geology,  proceeding  from  the  action  of  fire  ; 
as,  lavas  and  basalt  are  igneous  rocks.  Dana. 

IG-NES'CENT,  a.  [L.  ignescens,  ignesco,  from  ignis, 
fire.] 

Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with  steel ; 
scintillating  ;  as,  ignescent  stones.  Fourcroy. 

IG-NES'CENT,  n.    A  stone  or  mineral  that  gives  out 
sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 
'Many  other  stones,  besides  this  class  of  ignescents,  produce  a 
real  scintillation  when  struck  against  steel.         Fourcroy. 
IG-NIF'ER-OUS,  7i.    Producing  fire. 
IGNI-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.     Formed  into  fire. 
IG-NIF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  ignifiuus.] 

Flowing  with  fire.  Cockeram. 

IG'NI-FY,  v.  t.    [L.  ignis  and  facio.] 

To  form  into  fire.  Stukcly. 

IG'NI-F-5-ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  fire. 
IG-NIG'E-NOUS,  a.     [L.  ignis  and  Gr.  yevvaa.] 

Produced  by  fire.    It  is  supposed   a  part  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  ignigenous 
IG-NIP'O-TENT,  a.    [L.  ignis,  fire,  and  potens,  pow- 
erful.] 

Presiding  over  fire.  Vulcan  is  called  the  power 
ignipotent.  Pope. 

IG'NIS  FAT-U.-US,  n. ;  pi.  Ignes  Fatui.  [L.j  A 
meteor  or  light  that  appears  in  the  night,  over  marshy 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by  some 
inflammable  gas  ;  vulgarly  called  Will-witli-thc-wisp, 
and  Jack-with-a-lantem.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IG-NITE',  v.  t.     [L.  ignis,  fire.] 

1.  To  kindle  or  set  on  fire. 

2.  More  generally,  to  communicate  fire  to,  or  to 
render  luminous  or  red  by  heat ;  as,  to  ignite  char- 
coal or  iron.  Anthracite  is  ignited  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  bituminous  coal. 

IG-NITE',  v.  i.  To  take  fire  ;  to  become  red  with  heat. 
IG-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Set  on  fire. 

2.  Rendered  red  or  luminous  by  heat  or  file. 
IG-NiT'I-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  ignited. 
IG-NlT'ING,  ppr.      Setting  on   fire  ;    becoming  red 
with  heat. 
2.  Communicating  fire  to  ;  heating  to  redness. 
IG-NI"TION,  (ig-nish'un,)  n.    The  act  of  kindling, 
or  setting  t  n  fire. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  communicating  fire  or 
heat,  till  the  substance  becomes  red  or  luminous. 

3.  The  state  of  being  kindled  ;  more  generally,  the 
state  of  being  heated  to  redness  or  luminousness. 

4.  Calcination. 

IG-NIV'O-MOUS,  a.  [L.  ignivomus,  ignis,  fire,  and 
vomo,  to  vomit.] 

Vomiting  fire  ;  as,  an  ignivomons  mountain,  a  vol- 
cano. Dei-ham. 
IG-NO-BIL'I-TY,  7i.    Ignobleness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ball. 
IG-No'BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ignobilis  ;  in  and  uobilis 
See  Noble.] 

1.  Of  low  birth  or  family ;  not  noble ;  not  illus- 
trious. 

2.  Mean  ;  worthless  ;  as,  an  ignoble  plant. 

3.  Base ;  not  honorable,  elevated,  or  generous ; 
applied  to  feelings  and  actions  ;  as,  an  ignoble  motive. 

IG-NO'BLE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  dignity  ;  meanness. 

Ainswortli. 
IG-No'BLY,  adv.    Of  low  family  or  birth ;  as,  igno- 
bly born. 

2.  Meanly;  dishonorably ;  reproachfully  ;  disgrace- 
fully ;  basely.    The  troops  ignobly  fly. 
IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS,  o.     [L.  ignominiosus.     See  Igno- 
miny.] 

1.  Incurring  disgrace  ;  cowardly ;  of  mean  char- 
acter. 

Then  with  pale  fear  surprised, 
Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

2.  Very  shameful ;  reproachful ;  dishonorable  ;  in- 
famous. To  be  hanged  for  a  crime  is  ignominious. 
Whipping,  cropping,  and  branding  are  ignominious 
punishments. 

3.  Despicable  ;  worthy  of  contempt ;  as,  an  igno- 
minious projector.  Swift 

IG-NO-MIN'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  Meanly;  disgracefully; 
shamefully. 
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*  See  Piclorial  Illustrations. 


"t  See  1'able  of  Synonyms. 


ILL 

IG'NO-MIN-Y,  n.  [L.  ignominia  ;  in  and  nomen, 
against  name  or  reputation  ;  Fr.  ignomvnic.] 

Public  disgrace  under  tile  imputation  of  dishonora- 
ble motives  or  conduct;  shame;  reproach;  dishon- 
or; infamy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honor  after  their  defeat ; 

yours  with  ignominy  after  conquest.  Addison. 

Vice  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy.  Rambler. 

IG'NO-MY,  it.     An  abbreviation  of  ignominy.    Shale. 
IG-NO-Ra'MUS,  «.     [L.,  we  are  ignorant ;   from  ig- 
noro.] 

1.  The  indorsement  which  a  grand  jury  make  on 
a  bill  presented  to  them  for  inquiry,  when  there  is 
not  evidence  to  support  the  charges,  on  which  all  pro- 
ceedings are  stopped,  and  the  accused  person  is  dis- 
charged. 

2.  An  ignorant  person  ;  a  vain  pretender  to  knowl- 
edge. South. 

IG'NO-RANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ignorant.ia;  ignoro, 
not  to  know;  ignarus,  ignorant;  in  and  gnartis, 
knowing.]    . 

1.  Want,  absence,  or  destitution  of  knowledge; 
the  negative  state  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been 
instructed  in  arts,  literature,  or  science,  or  has  not 
been  informed  of  facts.  Ignorance  may  be  general, 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  particular  subjects.  Igno- 
rance of  the  law  does  not  excuse  a  man  for  violating 
it.     Ignorance  of  facts  is  often  venial. 

Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error.  Jefferson. 

2.  Ignorances,  in  tile  plural,  is  used  sometimes  for 
omissions  or  mistakes  ;  but  the  use  is  uncommon, 
and  not  to  be  encouraged. 

IG'NO-RANT,  a.t  [h.  ignorans.]  Destitute  of  knowl- 
edge ;  uninstructed  or  uninformed  ;  untaught ;  un- 
enlightened. A  man  may  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  or 
of  any  art  or  science.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  others. 

2.  Unknown  ;  undiscovered  ;  a  poetical  use  ;  as, 
ignorant  concealment.  Shak. 

3.  Unacquainted  with. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dryden. 

4.  Unskillfully  made  or  done.     [Not  legitimate.] 

Poor  ignorant  baubles.  Shah. 

IG'NO-RANT,  n.  A  person  untaught  or  uninformed  ; 
one  unlettered  or  unskilled. 

Did  1  for  this  talte  pains  to  teach 

Our  zealous  ignoranls  to  preach  ?  Denham. 

IG'NO-RANT-LY,  adv.  Without  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion, or  information. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignoranlly  worship,  him  declare  I  to  you.  — 
Acts  xvii. 

2.  Unskillfully  ;  inexpertly.  A  man  may  mistake 
blunders  for  beauties,  and  ignorantly  admire  them. 

IG-NoRE',  v.  t.     To  be  ignorant  of.    ' [Not  in  use."] 

Boyle. 
2.  Tn  law,  the  grand  jury  are  said  to  ignore  a  bill, 
when  they  do  not  find  the  evidence  such  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  a  presentment.  Brande. 

IG-NOS'CI-BLE,  a,  [L.  ignoscibilis.]  Pardonable. 
[JVot  used.] 

IG-NoTE',  a.     [L.  ignotus.]     Unknown.     [Not  used.] 

IG-UX'NA,  (-w'a'na,)  n.*  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
2.  The   Iguana  tuberculata,  the  common  Iguana 
of  South  America,  whose  flesh  is  eaten  and  esteemed 
delicious. 

IG-UA'NO-DON,  ii.  An  extinct  saurian  reptile.  The 
fossil  remains  of  this  animal  found  in  Tilgate  forest, 
and  at  Maidstone  in  England,  indicate  the  animal  to 
be  sixty,  seventy,  or  more  feet  in  length.     Mantetl. 

ILE ;  so  written  by  Pope  for  aile,  a  walk  or  alley  in  a 
church  or  public  building.   [Notinu.se.] 
2.  An  ear  of  corn.     [Not  used.  ]  Jlinsworth. 

IL'E-US,7i,  [Gr.iXeuj]  The  technical  specific  name 
of  common  colic,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

2.  Intestinal  intussusception,  from  the  hypothesis 
that  this  state  always  exists  in  common  colic. 

I'LEX,  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  the  generic  name  of  the 
Holly  tree.  Also,  the  Quercus  ilex,  or  great  scarlet 
oak. 

IL'I-AG,  a.  [L.  iliacus,  from  ilia,  the  flank,  or  small 
intestines  ;  Gr.  ciXtio,  to  wind.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lower  bowels,  or  to  the  ileum. 
The  iliac  passion  is  a  bad  form  of  ileus  or  common 
colic,  in  which  there  is  inversion  of  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines. 

IL'I-AD,  n.  [from  Ilium,  Ilion,  Troy.]  An  epic  po- 
em, composed  by  Homer,  in  twenty-four  books.  The 
subject  of  this  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  in 
describing  which,  the  poet  exhibits  the  miserable  ef- 
fects of  disunion  and  public  dissensions.  Hence  the 
phrase  Bias  malorum,  an  Iliad  of  woes  or  calamities, 
a  world  of  disasters.  Cicero. 

ILK,  a.     [Pax.  elc,  each.]     The  same  ;  each.     Spenser. 
In  Scottish,  the  phrase  of  that  ilk  denotes  that  a  per- 
son's surname  and  title  are  the  same  ;  as,  Grant  of 
that  ilk,  i.  e.,  Grant  of  Grant,  Jamieson. 

ILL,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  evil,  Sax. 
ifel ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  in  Swedish  ilia,  and 
Dan.  ilde.] 

1.  Bad  or  evil,  in  a  general  sense;  contrary  to  good, 


ILL 

physical  or  moral ;  applied  to  things ,-  evil;  wicked; 
wrong  ;  iniquitous;  as,  his  ways  arc  ill;  he  sets  an 
ill  example. 

2.  Producing  evil  or  misfortune  ;  as,  an  ill  star  or 
planet. 

3.  Bad;  evil;  unfortunate;  as,  an  ill  end;  an  ill 
fate. 

4.  Unhealthy  ;  insalubrious ;  as,  an  ill  air  or  cli- 
mate. 

5.  Cross;  crabbed;  surly;  peevish;  as,  ill  nature; 
ill  temper. 

6.  Diseased  ;  disordered  ;  sick  or  indisposed  ;  ap- 
plied to  persons ;  as,  the  man  is  ill;  he  has  been  ill  a 
long  time  ;  he  is  ill  of  a  fever. 

7.  Diseased  ;  impaired  ;  as,  an  ill  state  of  health. 

8.  Discordant ;  harsh ;  disagreeable ;  as,  an  ill 
sound. 

9.  Homely  ;  ugly  ;  as,  ill  looks,  or  an  ill  counte- 
nance. 

10.  Unfavorable ;  suspicious  ;  as  when  we  say, 
this  affair  bears  an  ill  look  or  aspect. 

11.  Rude;  unpolished  ;  as,  ill  breeding;  ill  man- 
ners. 

12.  Not  proper  ;  not  regular  or  legitimate ;  as,  an 
ill  expression  in  grammar. 

ILL,  n.    Wickedness  ;  depravity  ;  evil. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 

Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.  Dryden. 

2.  Misfortune ;  calamity  ;  evil ;  disease  ;  pain  ; 
whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness,  or  prevents 
success. 


Who  can  all  sense  of  others'  ills  escape 
Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape. 


Tale. 


ILL,  adv.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  or  perfectly.  He  is 
ill  at  ease. 

2.  Not  easily  ;  with  pain  or  difficulty.     He  is  ill 
able  to  sustain  the  burden. 

Ill  l^ars  the  sex  the  youthful  lovers'  fate, 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state.  Dryaen. 

Illy  is  sometimes  but  erroneously  used  for  ill. 

ILL,  prefixed  to  participles  of  the  present  tense,  and 
denoting  evil  or  wrong,  may  be  considered  as  a  noun 
governed  by  the  participle,  or  as  making  a  part  of  a 
compound  word  ;  as,  an  ill-meaning  man,  an  ill-de- 
signing man,  an  ill-boding  hour;  that  is,  a  man 
meaning  ill,  an  hour  boding  ill.  It  is  more  conso- 
nant, however,  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  to 
treat  these  and  similar  words  as  compounds.  In 
some  cases,  as  before  the  participles  of  intransitive 
verbs,  ill  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
pound, as  in  ill-looking.  When  used  before  the  per- 
fect participle,  ill  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adverb, 
or  modifying  word,  or  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
compound ;  as  in  ill-bred,  ill-governed,  ill-fated,  ill- 
favored,  ill-formed,  ill-minded.  In  these,  and  all  simi- 
lar connections,  it  might  be  well  to  unite  the  two 
words  in  a  compound  by  a  hyphen.  As  ill  may  be 
prefixed  to  almost  any  participle,  it  is  needless  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  a  list  of  such  words  for  insertion. 

II,  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  I,  stands  for 
in,  as  used  in  the  Latin  language,  and  usually  de- 
notes a  negation  of  the  sense  of  the  simple  word  ;  as, 
illegal,  not  legal  ;  or  it  denotes  to  or  on,  and  merely 
augments  or  enforces  the  sense,  as  in  illuminate. 

IL-LAB'ILE,  a.  [See  Labile.]  Not  liable  to  fall  or 
err;  infallible.     [Not  used.]  Cheyne. 

IL-LA-BIL'I-TY,  h.  The  quality  of  not  being  liable 
to  err,  fall,  or  apostatize.     [Not  used.]  Clicyne. 

IL-LAC'ER-A-BLE,.<(.  [See  Lacerate.]  That  can 
not  be  torn  or  rent. 

IL-LACRY-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  illaerymabilis.]  Inca- 
pable of  weeping. 

IL-LAPSE',  (il-laps',)  ?i.  [See  Lapse.]  A  sliding  in  ; 
an  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into  another. 

Norris. 
2.  A  falling  on;  a  sudden  attack.  Thomson. 

IL-LAQ'UE-ATE,  (il-lak'we-fite,)  v.  t.  [L.  illaqueo  ; 
in  and  laquco,  to  insnare  ;  laqucus,  a  snare.] 

To   insnare;    to  entrap;    to   entangle;  to  catch. 
[Little  used.]  More. 

IL-LAQ'UE-A-TED,  pp.    Insnared. 

IL-LAOi-UE-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  insnaring ;  a 
catching  or  entrapping.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  A  snare. 

ILL'-AR-RANG'-ED,  a.     Not  well  arranged. 

ILL'-AS-SORT'ED,  a.     Not  well  assorted. 

IL-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  illatio ;  in  and  latlo,  a  bearing; 
latus,  from  /cm.] 

An  inference  from  premises  ;   a  conclusion  ;  de- 
duction.    [Little  used.]  Locke. 

IL'LA-TIVE,  a-  [See  Illation.]  Relating  to  illa- 
tion ;  that  may  be  inferred  ;  as,  an  illative  conse- 
quence. 

2.  That  denotes  an  inference ;  as,  an  illative  word 
or  particle,  as  then  and  therefore.  Watts. 

IL'LA-TIVE,  71.  That  which  denotes  illation  or  in- 
ference. Bp.  Hall. 

IL'LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  inference. 

Bp.  Richardson. 

IL-LAUD'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Laudable.]     Not  lauda- 
ble ;    not  worthy  of  approbation  or  commendation ; 
as.  an  illauduble  motive  or  act. 
2.  Worthy  of  censure  or  dispraise. 


ILL 

IL-LAUD'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  unworthy  of 
praise:  without  deserving  pia.se.  Broome. 

ILL'-BAL'ANC-JSD,  (-bal'ansl,)«.  Not  well  balanced. 

ILL'-BLOOD,  it.     Resentment ;  enmity. 

Quart.  Reo. 

ILL'-BRED,  a.    Not  well  bred  :  unpolite. 

ILL'-BREED'ING,  71.  Want  of  good  breeding;  un 
politeness. 

ILL'-GON-CERT'ED,  )  .-  .       „        ... 

ILL'-€ON-TRIV'JCD,      "■     Not  we"  contrived. 

ILL-eON-DI"TION-£D,  (-kon-dish'und,)  o.  [St* 
Condition.]     Being  in  bad  order  or  state. 

ILL'-€ON-DU€T'ED,  a.     Badly  conducted. 

ILL'-€ON-SID'ER-£D,  a.     Not  well  considered. 

ILL'-DE-FTN'ED,  a.     Not  well  defined. 

ILL'-DE-SERV'jED,  a.     Not  well  deserved 

ILL'-DE-VIS'£D,  a.    Not  well  devised. 

ILL'-DJ-RECT'ED,  a.    Not  well  directed. 

ILL'-DIS-P6S'A'D,  a.     Not  well  disposed. 

IL-LE'CE-BROUS,a.     [L.  illecebrosus.] 

Alluring  ;  fuli  of  allurement.  Elyot. 

IL-LE'GAL,  a.  [See  Legal.]  Not  legal ;  unlawful ; 
contrary  to  law;  illicit;  as,  an  illegal  act;  illegal 
trade. 

IL-LE-GAL'I-TY,  71.  Contrariety  to  law  ;  unlawful- 
ness ;  as,  the  illegality  of  trespass,  or  of  false  impris- 
onment. 

IL-LE'GAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  unlawful. 

IL-Le'GAL-IZ-£D,  pp.    Rendered  unlawful. 

IL-Le'GAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law; 
unlawfully ;  as,  a  man  illegally  imprisoned. 

Blackstone. 

IL-LE'GAL-NESS,  it.     Illegality. 

IL-LEG-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  illegi- 
ble. 

IL-LEG'I-BLE,  a.  [See  Legible.]  That  can  not  be 
read  ;  obscure  or  defaced  so  that  the  words  can  not 
be  known.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  write 
an  illegible  hand.  The  manuscripts  found  in  the  ru 
ins  of  Herculaneum  are  mostly  illegible. 

IL-LEG'1-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  illegible. 

IL-LEG'I-BLY.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  read, 
as,  a  letter  written  illegibly. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MA-CY,  11.  [See  Legitimate.]  The 
state  of  being  born  out  of  wedlock ;  the  state  of  bas- 
tardy. Blackstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  not  genuine,  or  of  legiti- 
mate origin. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MATE,  a.  [See  Legitimate.]  Unlaw- 
fully begotten  ;  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  spurious;  as, 
an  illegitimate  son  or  daughter. 

2.  Unlawful  ;  contrary  to  law. 

3.  Not  legitimately  deduced;  illogical;  as,  an  ille- 
gitimate inference. 

4.  Not  authorized  by  good  usage  ;  as,  an  illegiti- 
mate word. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MATE,  v.  t.  To  render  illegitimate  ;  to 
prove  to  be  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize. 

Wotton. 
IL-LE-GIT'I-Ma-TED,    7.71.       Rendered  illegitimate  ; 

proved  to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock. 
IL-LE-GIT'I-MATE-LY,  adv.     Not  in  wedlock  ;  with- 
out authority. 
IL-LE-GIT-I-Ma'TION,  n.    The  state  of  one  not  born 
in  wedlock.  Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  genuineness.  Martin. 

ILL'-E-Q.UIP'P£D,  (-kwipt',)  a.     Not  well  equipped. 
IL-LEV'I-A-BLE,  a.     [in,  not,  and  Fr.  lever,  to  raise 
or  levy.] 

That  can  not  be  levied  or  collected.  Hale. 

ILL'-FaC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.     Having  an  ugly  face. 

Hall. 
ILL'-Fa-TED,  a.     Unfortunate 

ILL'-FA'VOR-iSD,  a.  [ill  and  favored.]  Ugly  ;  ill- 
looking;  wanting  beauty;  deformed. 

Ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed.  — Gen.  xli. 

ILL'-Fa'VOR-SD-LY,  adv.     With  deformity. 

2.  Roughly  ;  rudely.  Howell. 

ILL'-Fa'VOR-£D-NESS,  71.     Ugliness;  deformity. 

ILL'-FIT-TED,  a.     Not  well  fitted. 

ILL'-FORM-iSD,  a.     Not  well  formed. 

ILL'-FRAM-^D,  a.     Not  well  framed. 

ILL'-FUR'NISH-£D,  (-fur'nisht,)  a.  Not  well  fur- 
nished. 

ILL'-IIAB'IT-ED,  a.     Not  well  habited 

IL-LIB'ER-AL,  a.  [See  Liberal.]  Not  liberal ;  not 
free  or  generous. 

2.  Not  noble  ;  not  ingenuous  ;  not  catholic  ;  of  a 
contracted  mind.  Cold  in  charity  ;  in  religion,  illib- 
cral.  K.  Charles. 

3.  Not  candid  ;  uncharitable  in  judging. 

4.  Not  generous  ;  not  munificent ;  sparing  of  gifts. 

Woodward. 

5.  Not  becoming  a  well-bred  man.  Harris. 

6.  Not  pure  ;  not  well  authorized  or  elegant ;  as, 
illiberal  words  in  Latin.     [Unusual.]     Chesterfield. 

IL-LIB-ER-AL'I-TY,  «.     Narrowness  of  mind ;   con- 
tractedness  ;  meanness  ;  want  of  catholic  opinions. 
2.  Parsimony  ;  want  of  munificence.  Bacon. 

IL-LIB'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  illiberal. 

Nnv  Jinn.  Recr. 
IL-LIB'ER-AL-TZ-.ED,  pp.    Made  illiberal. 
IL-LIB'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr      Making  illiberal. 
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ILL 

IL-LIB'ER-AL-LY,  adv.   Ungenerously  ;  uncandidly  ; 
uncharitably  ;  disingenuously. 
2.  Parsimoniously. 

IL-LIC'IT,  (il-lis'sit,)  a.  [L.  illicitus ;  in  and  licitus, 
from  liceo,  to  permit.] 

Not  permitted  or  allowed  ;  prohibited  ;  unlawful  ; 
as,  an  illicit  trade  ;  illicit  intercourse  or  connection. 

IL-LIC'IT-LY,  adv.     Unlawfully. 

IL-LIC'IT-NESS,  n.    Unlawfulness. 

IL-LIC'IT-OUS,  a.    Unlawful. 

IL-LIGHT'£N,  v.  t.  [See  Light,  Lighten.]  To 
enlighten.     [Not  in.  use.]  Ralegh. 

ILL'-IM-AG'IN-ED,  a.    Not  well  imagined. 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.  [in,  not,  and  limit,  or  L. 
limes.] 

That  can  not  be  limited  or  bounded  ;  as,  the  illim- 
itable void.  Tkomson. 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLY,  adv.    Without  possibility  of  be- 
ing bounded. 
2:  Without  limits. 

IL-LIM-IT-A'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  illimit- 
able. 

IL-LIM'IT-ED,  a.  [Fr.  illimiti ;  in  and  L.  limes,  a 
limit.] 

Unbounded  ;  not  limited  ;  interminable.   Bp.  Hall. 

IL-LIM'IT-ED-NESS,n.  Boundlessness;  thestateof 
being  without  limits  or  restriction. 

The  absoluteness  and  illimitednese  of  his  commission  was  much 
spoken  of.  Clarendon. 

ILL'-IN-FORM'£D,  a.    Not  well  informed. 
IL-LI-NI"TION,  f il-le-nish'un,)  n.  [h.illinitus,  illinio, 
to  anoint;  in  and  lino,  to  besmear.] 

A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  formed 
on  minerals. 

It  is  sometimes  disguised  by  a  thin  crust  or  illinilion  of  black 
manganese.  Kirioan. 

2.  A  rubbing  in  of  an  ointment  or  liniment. 

IL-LIT'ER-A-CY,  it.  [from  illiterate.]  The  state  of 
being  untaught  or  unlearned  ;  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  letters  :  ignorance.  Encyc. 

IL-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     Not  literal. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE,  a.t  [L.  illiteratus  ;  in  and  litcratus ; 
from  litera,  a  letter.] 

Unlettered  ;  ignorant  of  letters  or  books  ;  un- 
taught; unlearned;  uninsiructed  in  science  ;  as,  an 
illiterate  man,  nation,  or  tribe.  Walton. 

IL-LIT'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  igno- 
rance of  letters,  hooks,  or  science.  Boyle. 

IL-LIT'ER-A-TU.RE,  n.  Want  of  learning.  [Little 
vscd.]  Jlyliffe. 

ILI/-JUD6-.ED,  a.     Not  well  judged. 

ILL'-LIV-.ED,  a.  Leading  a  wicked  life.  [Little 
used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ILL'-LOOK-ING,  a.     Having  a  bad  look. 

ILL'-MANN-ED,  a.     Not  well  furnished  with  men 

ILL'-MEAN'ING,  a.     Meaning  ill  or  evil. 

1I,L'-M0D'EL-ED,  a.     Badly  modeled. 

ILL'-Na'TURE,  n.  [ill  and  nature.]  Crossness ; 
crabbedness  ;  habitual  bad  temper,  or  want  of  kind- 
ness ;  fractiousness.  South. 

ILL'-Na'TU.R-£D,   a.    Cross;   crabbed;    surly;    in- 
tractable ;    of  habitual  bad  temper  ;    peevish  ;    frac- 
tious.   An  ill-natured  person  may  disturb  the  harmo- 
ny of  a  whole  parish. 
2.  That  indicates  ill-nature. 


The  ill-natured  task  refuse. 


Addizon. 


3.  Intractable;  not  yielding  to  culture;  as,  ill- 
natured  land.     [Not  legitimate.]  Philips. 

ILL'-Na'TUR-£D-LY,  adv.  In  a  peevish  or  froward 
manner  ;  crossly  ;  unkindly. 

ILL'-NA'TIJR--Eb-NESS,  n.  Crossness  ;  want  of  a 
kind  disposition. 

ILL'NESS,  n.t[from  ill.]  Badness;  unfavorableness  ; 
as,  the  illness  of  the  weather.     [Not  used.]     Locke. 

2.  Disease  ;  indisposition ;  malady ;  disorder  of 
health  ;  sickness.  He  has  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness. 

3.  Wickedness ;  iniquity ;  wrong  moral   conduct. 

Shak. 

IL-LOG'I€-AL, o.  [See  Logical.]  Ignorant  or  neg- 
ligent of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning ;  as, 
an  illogical  disputant. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound  reason- 
ing ;  as,  an  illogical  inference. 

IL-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  correct  reasoning. 

IL-LOG'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to  sound  reason- 
ing. _  Hammond. 

ILL'-o'MEN-£D,  a.    Having  unlucky  omens.  Neclc. 

ILI,'-PIkC-.ED,  (-peest,)  a.     Not  well  pieced.  Burke. 

ILL'-PRO-PoR'TION-.ED,  a.     Not  well  proportioned. 

ILL'-PRO-VID'ED,  a.     Not  well  provided. 

ILL'-RE-QUIT'ED,  a.     Not  well  requited. 

ILL'-SORT'ED,  a.     X'lot  well  sorted. 

ILL'-SORT'ING,  a.    Not  well  sorting. 

II,L'-STAR-R.ED,  a.  [ill  and  star.]  Fated  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. Beddoes. 

ILL'-ST5R-£D.  a.    Not  well  stored. 

ILL'-SUP-PRESS'-ED,  (-prest',)  a.  Not  fully  sup- 
pressed. 

ILL'-TEM'PER-ED,  a.  Of  bad  temper;  morose; 
crabbed  ;  sour  ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 


ILL 

ILL'-TIME',  v.  t.    To  do  or  attempt  at  an  unsuitable 

time. 
ILL'-TIM-ED,  a.    Done  or  said  at  an  unsuitable  time. 
ILL'-TRaIN-ED,  a.     Not  well  trained  or  disciplined. 

Mitford. 
ILL'-TURN,  ti.     An  unkind  or  injurious  act. 

2.  A  slight  attack  of  illness.    [Familiar.]  Jlmerica. 
IL-LBDE',  v.  t.     [L.  illudo  ;  in  and  ludo,  to  play.   [See 

Ll'DlCRUUS.] 

To  play  upon  by  artifice  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mock ;  to 

excite  hope  and  disappoint  it. 
IL-LfjD'ED,  pp.     Deceived;  mocked. 
IL-LuD'ING,  ppr.     Playing  on  by  artifice  ;  deceiving. 
IL-LuME',       )  v.  t.     [Fr.  illumincr ;    L.  illumino  ;   in 
IL-Lu'MINE,  j      and  lumino,  to  enlighten,  from  lumen, 

light.     See  Luminous.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  enlighten  ;  to  throw  or  spread 
light  on  ;  to  make  light  or  bright.  Milton. 

[  These  words  arc  used  chiefiy  in  poetry.] 

2.  To  enlighten,  as  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  under- 
stand. 

3.  To  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

The  mom. tain's  brow, 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold.  Thomson. 

IL-Lu'MIN-ANT,  n.  That  which  illuminates  or  af- 
fords light.  Boyle. 

LL-LO'MIN-ATE,  tj.  t.  [See  Illume.]  To  enlighten  ; 
to  throw  light  on  ;  to  supply  with  light.  [This  word 
is  used  in  poetry  or  prose.] 

2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  enlighten  intellectually  with  knowledge  or 
grace.     Heb.  x. 

4.  To  adorn  with  ornamented  letters,  or  with  pic- 
tures, portraits,  and  other  paintings;  as, to  illuminate 
manuscripts  or  books,  according  to  ancient  prac- 
tice. Encyc. 

5.  To  illustrate  ;  to  throw  light  on,  as  on  obscure 
subjects.  Watts. 

IL-LfJ'MIN-ATE,  a.     Enlightened.  Bn.  Hall. 

IL-LO'MIN-ATE,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  pre- 
tending to  possess  extraordinary  light  and  knowl- 
edge. 

IL-LO'MIN-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Enlightened  ;  rendered 
light  or  luminous  ;  illustrated  ;  adorned  with  orna- 
mented letters  and  pictures,  as  books. 

IL-LU-MIN-A'TI,  n.  pi.  J    A  church   term,  anciently 

IL-Lu-MIN-EE',  n.  \  applied  to  persons  who 
had  received  baptism  ;  in  which  ceremony  they  re- 
ceived a  lighted  taper,  as  it  symbol  of  the  faith  and 
grace  they  had  received  by  that  sacrament.   Encyc. 

2.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  sprung  up 
in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,  and  who  afterward  ap- 
peared in  France.  Their  principal  doctrine  was, 
that,  by  means  of  a  sublime  manner  of  prayer,  they 
had  attained  to  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  have  no  need 
,of  ordinances,  sacraments,  and  good  works. 

Encyc. 

3.  The  name  given  to  certain  associations  of  men 
in  modern  Europe,  who  were  said  to  have  combined 
to  overthrow  the  existing  religious  institutions,  and 
substitute  reason,  by  which  they  expected  to  raise 
men  and  society  to  perfection.  It  has  been  denied, 
however,  that  this  was  their  object.  Robison. 

IL-Lfj'MIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Enlightening  ;  rendering 
luminous  or  bright ;  illustrating  ;  adorning  with  or- 
namented letters  and  pictures. 

IL-Lu'MIN-A-TING,  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  art,  of 
adorning  manuscripts  and  books  with  ornamented 
letters  and  paintings. 

IL-LU-MIN-A'TION,  B.  The  act  of  illuminating  or 
rendering  luminous  ;  the  act  of  supplying  with 
light. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  a  house  or  a  town  light, 
by  placing  lights  at  the  windows,  or  in  elevated  sit- 
uations, as  a  manifestation  of  joy  ;  or  the  state  of 
being  thus  rendered  light. 

3.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  —  is  an  illumination  created.  Ralegh. 

4.  Brightness  ;  splendor. 

5.  Infusion  of  intellectual  light ;  an  enlightening 
of  the  understanding  by  knowledge,  or  the  mind  by 
spiritual  light. 

6.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  adorning  manu- 
scripts and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and  pic- 
tures. Encyc. 

7.  A  manuscript  or  book  thus  adorned.  Fosbroke. 

8.  Inspiration  ;  the  special  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  mind  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

Hymns   and    psalms  —  are  framed   by  meditation  beforehand,  or 
by  prophetical  illumination  are  inspired.  Hooker. 

IL-Lfj'MIN-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  illuminati/.] 

Having  the  power  of  giving  light.  Digby. 

IL-Lu'MlN-A-TOR,  n.  He  or  that  which  illuminates 
or  givt  s  light. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  decorate  manu- 
scripts and  books  with  ornamented  letters,  or  with 
pictures,  portraits,  and  drawings  of  any  kind.  This 
practice  began  among  the  Romans,  and  was  contin- 
ued during  the  middle  ages.  The  manuscripts  con- 
taining portraits,  pictures,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved  in  the 
principal  libraries  in  Europe.  Hebert.    Encyc. 

From  this  word,  by  contraction,  is  formed  Limner. 
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IL-Lu'.V!IN-ED,/jp.     [Humiliated;  made  light. 
IL-LTJ'.YIfN-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  light ;  illuminating. 
IL-Lu'MIN-ISM,  u.    The  principles  of  the  Illuminati. 
IL-Lu'MIN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  initiate  into  the  doctrines 

or  principles  of  the  Illuminati.  Am.  Review. 

IL-LO'MIN-IZ-ED,  pp.    Initiated  into  the  doctrines, 

&c,  of  the  Illuminati. 
IL-Lu'MIN-IZ  ING,  ppr.  Initiating  into  the  doctrines, 

&c,  of  the  Illuminati. 
IL-LO'SION,  (il-lu'zhun,)  n.t  [Fr.  illusion;  L.  illusio  ; 
from  illudo,  to  illude.] 

Deceptive  appearance ;  false  show,  by  which  a 
person  is  or  may  be  deceived,  or  his  expectations  dis- 
appointed ;  mockery. 

Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise  I  Pope. 

IL-Lu'SION-IST,  a.     One  given  to  illusion. 
IL-LO'SIVE,  a.     Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  deceitful ; 
false. 

While  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  th'  illusive  form.  Thomson. 

IL-Lfj'SIVE-LY,  adv.     By  means  of  a  false  show. 

IL-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.     Deception  ;  false  show.    Jlsh, 

IL-LU'SO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  illusoire,  from  L.  illusus, 
illudo.] 

Deceiving  or  intending  to  deceive  by  false  appear- 
ances ;  fallacious.     His  offers  were  illusory. 

IL-LUS'TRATE,  tj.  t.  [Fr.  illustrcr ;  L.  illustro  ;  in 
and  lustro,  to  illuminate.     See  Luster.] 

1.  To  make  clear,  bright,  or  luminous. 

2.  To  brighten  with  honor ;  to  make  distinguished. 
Matter  to  me  of  glory  I  whom  their  hate 

Illustrates.  Milton. 

3.  To  brighten  ;  to  make  glorious,  or  to  display  the 
glory  of;  as,  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God." 

4.  To  explain  or  elucidate  ;  to  make  clear,  intelli- 
gible, or  obvious,  what  is  dark  or  obscure ;  as,  to 
illustrate  a  passage  of  Scripture  by  comments,  or  of  a 
profane  author  by  a  gloss. 

5.  To  explain  and  adorn  by  means  of  pictures, 
drawings,  &c. 

IL-LUS'TRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  bright  or  glo- 
rious. 

2   Explained  ;  elucidated  ;  made  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 
3.  Explained  bv  pictures,  &c. 

IL-LUS'TRA-TING,  ppr.  Making  bright  or  glorious  ; 
rendering  distinguished  ;  elucidating  ;  explaining  by 
pictures,  &c. 

IL-LUS-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  bright 
or  glorious. 

2.  Explanation  ;  elucidation  ;  a  rendering  clear 
what  is  obscure  or  abstruse.  Locke. 

3.  An  engraving  or  picture  designed  to  illustrate. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  eluci- 
dating and  making  clear  what  is  obscure ;  as,  an 
argument  or  simile  ilhistrutive  of  the  subject. 

Brown. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of  rendering  glorious,  or  of 
displaying  glory. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  illustration 

or  elucidation.  Brown. 

IL'LUS-TRA-TOR,  n.    One  who  illustrates  or  makes 

clear. 
IL-LUS'TRA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  illustrate. 
IL-LUS'TRf-OUS,  a:\  [Fr.  illustrc;  L.  illustris.] 

1.  Conspicuous  ;  distinguished  by  the  reputation 
of  greatness  or  renown  ;  eminent ;  as,  an  illustrious 
general  or  magistrate  ;  an  illustrious  prince. 

2.  Conspicuous  ;  renowned  ;  conferring  honor  ; 
as,  illustrious  actions. 

3.  Glorious;  as,  an  illustrious  display  of  the  divine 
perfections. 

4.  A  title  of  honor. 
IL-LUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Conspicuously;  nobly; 

eminently  ;  with  dignity  or  distinction. 

2.  Gloriously  ;  in  a  way  to  manifest  glory.  The 
redemption  of  man  displays  illustriously  the  justice 
as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  God. 

IL-LUS'TRI-O  US-NESS,  n.  Eminence  of  character  ; 
greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  glory. 

IL-LUX-U'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  luxurious.  Drury. 

ILL'-WILL',  it.     Enmity  ;  malevolence. 

ILL'-WILL'ER,  n.    One  who  v»  ishes  ill  to  another. 

ILL'-WoRN,  a.    Not  well  worn. 

IL'LY,  ado.  A  word  sometimes  used,  though  improp- 
erly, for  III. 

IL'MEN-lTE,  n.  A  black,  metallic  mineral,  consisting 
of  titanic  acid  and  oxyd  of  iron.  Dana. 

I'M,  contracted  from  lam. 

IM,  in  composition,  is  usually  the  representative  of  the 
Latin  in  ;  n  being  changed  to  m,  for  the  sake  of  easy 
utterance,  before  a  labial,  as  in  imbibe,  immense,  im- 
partial. We  use  the  same  prefix  in  compounds  not 
of  Latin  origin,  as  in  imbank,  imbitter.  For  im,  the 
French  write  em,  which  we  also  use  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  their  language. 

IM'AGE,  ti.  [Fr.  image;  L.  imago;  Sp.  imagen  ;  It. 
image,  immaginc ;  Ir.  iomaigh.] 

1.  A  representation  or  similitude  of  any  person  or 
thing  formed  of  a  material  substance  ;  as,  an  image 
wrought  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  wax. 

Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?  —  Matt.  xxii. 
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IMA 

2.  A  statue. 

3.  An  idol ;  the  repiesentation  of  any  person  or 
tiling  that  is  an  object  of  worship.  The  second  com- 
mandment forbids  the  worship  of  images. 

4.  The  likeness  of  any  thing  on  canvas  ;  a  pic- 
ture ;  a  resemblance  painted. 

5.  Any  copy,  representation,  or  likeness.  The 
child  is  the  image  of  its  mother. 

6.  Semblance  ;  show  ;  appearance. 

The  face  of  things  a  frightful  image  bears.  Drytlen. 

7.  An  idea  ;  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind  ;  a  conception  ;  a  picture  drawn  by  fancy. 

Can  we  conceive 
Image  of  au  ght  delightful,  soa,  or  great  ?  Prior. 

8.  In  rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  any  thing  in 
discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  picture  to  the 
mind.  Encyc. 

9.  In  optics,  the  figure  of  any  object,  made  by  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  several  points  of  it. 
Thus  a  mirror  reflects  the  image  of  a  person  standing 
before  it,  as  does  water  in  a  vessel  or  stream,  when 
undisturbed. 

IM'AGE,  v.  t.    To  represent  or  form  an  image  of;  as, 
mountains  imaged  in  the  peaceful  lake. 

2.  To  form  a  likeness  in  the  mind  by  the  fancy  or 
recollection. 

Ami  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

IM'AGE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  imaged. 
IM'AG--ED,  pp.    Formed  into  an  image  ;  copied  by  the 

imagination. 
IM' AGE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  image.  Shelley. 

IM'AGE-RY,  (ini'aj-ry,)  n.    Sensible  representations, 

pictures,  statues. 

Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery.  Dryden. 

2.  Show ;  appearance. 

What  can  thy  imagery  and  sorrow  mean  t  Prior. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;  false  ideas ;  imaginary 
phantasms. 

The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy.  Mterbury. 

4.  Representations  in  writing  or  speaking  ;  lively 
descriptions,  which  impress  the  images  of  things  on 
the  mind  ;  figures  in  discourse. 

1  wislt  there  may  be  in  dii3  poem  any  instance  of  good  imagery. 

Dryden. 

5.  Form  ;  make. 

IM'AGE-VVOR'tilllP,   n.      The  worship  of  images; 

idolatry. 
IM-AG'IN-A-BLE,   a.      [Fr.      See    Imagine.]      That 

may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived.     This  point  is 

proved  with  all  imaginable  clearness. 
nU-AG'IN-A-BLY,  ado.     In  an  imaginable  manner. 
lM-AG'IN-ANT,  a.     Imagining ;    conceiving.     [Not 

used.]  Bacon. 

IM  AG'IN-A-RY,  a.     Existing  only  in  imagination  or 

fancy  ;  visionary  ;  fancied  ;  not  real. 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures.  Addison. 

Imaginary  quantity ;  a  name  given  to  certain  ex- 
pressions that  arise' in  various  algebraical  and  trigo- 
nometrical operations,  to  which  no  value,  either  ra- 
tional or  irrational,  can  be  assigned.  Barlow. 
IM-AG-IN-a'TION,  n. t  [L.  imagination  Fr.  imagina- 
tion.] 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  tilings  communicated 
to  it  by  the  organs  of  sense.  Encyc.     ' 

Imagination  I  understand  to  be  the  representation 
of  an  individual  thought.  Bacon. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporeal  objects,  if 
present,  is  sense  ;  if  absent,  is  imagination,  [concep- 
tion.] mOlanville. 

Imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively 
conception  of  objects  of  sight.  It  is  distinguished 
from  conception  as  a  part  from  a  whole.  Raid. 

The  business  of  conception  is  to  present  us  with  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived. 
But  we  have  also  a  power  of  modifying  our  concep- 
tions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones  so  as 
to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall 
employ  the  word  imagination  to  express  this  power. 
I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the 
productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.       Stewart. 

We  would  define  imagination  to  be  the  will  work- 
ing on  the  materials  of  memory  ;  not  satisfied  with 
following  the  order  prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggest- 
ed by  accident,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different  con- 
ceptions, or  objects  of  memory,  to  form  a  whole, 
more  pleasing,  more  terrible,  or  more  awful,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture. Ed.  Encyc. 

The  two  latter  definitions  give  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  now  understood. 

2.  Conception  ;  image  in  the  mind  ;  idea. 
Sometimes  Despair  darkens  all  her  imaginations.         Sidney. 
His  imaginations  were  often  as  just  as   they  were  bold  and 

strong.  Dennis. 

3.  Contrivance;  scheme  formed  in  the  mind ;  de- 
vice. 

Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  their  imaginations 
against  me.  —  Lam.  iii. 
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4.  Conceit ;  an  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  space,  in  itself,  is  actually  boundless;  to 
which  ijnagination  the  idea  of  space  of  ilsell  leads  us. 

Locke. 

5.  First  motion  or  purpose  of  the  mind.     Gen.  vi. 
IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  imaginatif.] 

1.  That  forms  imaginations.  Taylor. 

2.  Full  of  imaginations  ;  fantastic.  Bacon. 
["  Wilton  had  a  highly  imaginative,  Cowley  a  very 

fanciful  mind."     S.  T.  Coleridge,  Biog.  Lit.  i.  88. — 
E.  H.  B.] 

[See  Imagination.] 

IM-AG'IN-A-TTVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  imagin- 
ative. 

IM-AG'INE,  ».  t.  [Fr.  imaginer ;  Sp.  imaginar ;  L. 
imaginor,  from  imago,  image.] 

1.  To  form  a  notion  or  idea  in  the  mind  ;  to  fancy. 
We  can  imagine  the  figure  of  a  horse's  head  united 
to  a  human  body. 

[In  this  sense,  Fancy  is  the  more  proper  word.] 

2.  To  form  ideas  or  representations  in  the  mind, 
by  modifying  and  combining  our  conceptions.  Stewart. 

3.  To  contrive  in  purpose  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  devise. 

How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against  a  man  f  —  Ps.  Ixii. 

IM-AG'INE,  v.  i.  To  conceive  ;  to  have  a  notion  or 
idea.  I  can  not  imagine  how  this  should  have  hap- 
pened. 

IM-AG'IN-.ED,  pp.  or  a  Formed  in  the  mind  ;  fan- 
cied ;  contrived. 

IM-AG'IN-ER,  n.  One  who  forms  ideas;  one  who 
contrives.  Bacon. 

IM'AG-ING,  n.     The  forming  of  an  image.   Carlisle. 

IM'AG-ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  au  image  ;  depicting 
by  the  imagination. 

IM-AG'IN-ING, «.  The  act  of  forming  images  or  ideas. 

Charming. 

IM-AG'IN-ING,  ppr.  Forming  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  de- 
vising. 

I-MAM',     )  7i.     A  minister  or  priest  who  performs  the 

I-MAUM',  >     regular  service  of  the  mosque  among  the 

I'MAN,      )     Mohammedans, 

2.  A  Mohammedan  prince  who  unites  in  his  person 
supreme  spiritual  and  temporal  power;  as, the  imauui 
of  Muscat. 

IM-BALM',  IM-BAR'GO,  IM-BARK'.IM-BASE'.  See 
Embalm,  Embargo,  Embark,  Embase. 

IM-BAN',  v.  t.  [in  and  bun.]  To  excommunicate,  in  a 
civil  sense  ;  to  cut  off  from  tiie  rights  of  man,  or  ex- 
clude from  the  common  privileges  of  humanity.  [Not 
well  authorized.]  J.  Barlow. 

IM-BAND',  v.  t.  [in  and  band.]  To  form  into  a  band 
or  bands. 

Beneath  full  sails  imbanded  nations  rise.  J.  Barlow. 

IM-BAND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  into  a  band  or  bands. 

IM-BANK',  v.  t.  [in  and  bank.]  To  inclose  with  a 
bank  ;  to  defend  by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes.  ( 

IM-BANK'EIJ,  (hn-baukt',)  pp.  Inclosed  or  defended 
with  a  bank. 

IM-BANK'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  surrounding  with  a 
bank. 

IM-BANK'MENT,  ?i.  The  act  of  surrounding  or  de- 
fending with  a  bank. 

2.  Inclosure  by  a  bank  ;  the  banks  or  mounds  of 
earth  that  are  raised  to  defend  a  place,  especially 
against  rtoods. 

IM-BAN'NER-ED,  a.     Furnished  with  banners. 

IM-BARN',  v.  t.     To  deposit  in  a  barn.     [Not  used.] 

Herbert. 

IM-BAS'TARD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  degenerate.  [  Obs.] 

Milton. 

IM-BATHE',  v.  t.     [in  and  batlie.]     To  bathe  all  over. 

And  gave  her  lo  her  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  neclared  lavers  •Crowed  with  asphodel.  Milton,  Comas,  v.  837. 

["  The  word  Imbathe  occurs  in  our  author's  Refor- 
mation:—  'Methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy 
must  needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears;  and  the  sweet  odor  of  the  returning  gospel 
imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of  heaven.'  (Prose 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  What  was  enthusiasm  in  most 
of  the  puritanical  writers  was  poetry  in  Milton."  T. 
Warton,  Minor  Poems  of  Milton,  p.  235.  — E.  H.  B.] 

lM-nA't'H'ED,pp.     Bathed  all  over. 

IM-BEAD',  v.  t.  [in  and  bead.]  To  fasten  with  a 
bead. 

The  strong,  bright  bayonet  tmbeaded  fast.  J.  Barloio. 

IM-BEAD'ED,  pp.     Fastened  with  a  bead. 

IM-Br.AD'ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  a  bead. 

IM'BE-CI  LE,  (im'be-sil  or  im-be-seel',)  «.  [L.  imbecil- 
lis  i  Fr.  imbecile.  This  seems  to  be  a  compound  word, 
of  which  the  primitive,  bee,  is  not  now  to  be  found 
or  recognized.] 

Weak  ;  feeble  ;  destitute  of  strength,  either  of  body 
or  of  mind  ;  impotent.  Barrow. 

IM'BE-CILE,  (im'be-sil  or  im-be-seel',)  71.  One  desti- 
tute of  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

IM'BE-OILE,  0.  t.     To  weaken.     [Obs.]     Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-BE-CIL'I-TATE,  v.  L  To  weaken  ;  to  render'fee- 
ble.  A.  Wilson. 

IM-BE-CIL'I-TY,7i.t  [L.  imbccillitas ;  Fr.  imbecillite.] 
1.  Want  of  strength  ;   weakness  ;   feebleness  of 
body  or  of  mind.    We  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
body  or  of  the  intellect,  when  either  does  not  possess 
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the  vigor  that  usually  belongs  to  men,  and  which 
is  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  its  functions. 
This  may  be  natural,  or  induced  by  violence  or  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Impotence  of  males  ;  inability  to  procreate  chil- 
dren. 

IM-BED',  v  t.  [in  and  bed.]  To  sink  or  lay  in  a  bed  ; 
to  place  in  a  mass  of  earth,  sand,  or  other  substance, 
so  as  to  be  partly  inclosed. 

IM-BED'DED,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  or  inclosed,  as  in  a  bed 
or  mass  of  surrounding  matter. 

IM-BED'DING,  ppr.    Laying,  as  in  a  bed. 

IM-BEL'Lie;  a.     [L.  in  and  bellicus.] 

Not  warlike  or  martial.     [little  used.]       Junius. 

IM-  ^NCH'ING,  71.  [in  and  bench.]  A  raised  work 
like  1  bench.  Parkhurst. 

IM-BIBE',  v.  t.  [L.  imbibo  ;  in  and  bibo,  to  drink  ;  Fr. 
imbiber.] 

1.  To  drink  in  ;  to  absorb  ;  as,  a  dry  or  pori  us  body 
imbibes  a  fluid  ;  a  sponge  imbibes  moisture. 

2.  To  receive  or  admit  into  the  mind  and  retain  ; 
as,  to  imbibe  principles  ;  1 1  imbibe  errors.  Imbibing-  in 
the  mind,  always  implies  retention,  at  least  feu  a  time. 

3.  To  imbue,  as  used  by  Newton  ;  hut  he  has  not 
been  followed. 

IM  BIB'ED,  pp.  Drank  in,  as  a  fluid;  absorbed;  re- 
ceived into  the  mind  and  retained. 

IM-BIB'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  imbibes. 

IM-BIIl'ING,  ppr  Drinking  in;  absorbing;  receiving 
and  retaining. 

IM-B1-BI"T10N,  (-bish'un,)  ?i.    The  act  of  imbibing. 

Bacon. 

IM-BIT'TER,  i).  t.     [in  and  bitter.]     To  make  bitter. 

2.  To  make  unhappy  or  grievous  ;  to  rentier  dis- 
tressing. The  sins  of  youth  often  imbitter  old  age. 
Grief  imbitters  our  enjoyments. 

3.  To  exasperate  ;  to  make  more  severe,  poignant, 
or  painful.  The  sorrows  of  true  penitence  are  imbit- 
tercd  by  a  sense  of  our  ingratitude  to  our  Almighty 
Benefactor. 

4.  To  exasperate  ;  to  render  more  violent  or  malig- 
nant :  as,  to  imbitter  enmity,  anger  rage,  passion,  &c. 

IM-BIT'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  unhappy  or  painful  ; 
exasperated. 

IM-BIT'TER-ER,  71.    That  which  makes  bitter. 

Johnson. 

IM-BIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  unhappy  or  dis- 
tressing ;  exasperating. 

IM-KOI)'!-£D,  pp.  or  a.    [See  Embody.]    Formed  into 

IM-BOD'Y.     See  Embody.  [a  b  dy. 

IM-B  >IL',  r.  i.     To  effervesce  ;  to  rage.         Spenser. 

IM-RoLD'£N.     See  Embolden. 

IM-BOR'IJER,  v.  t.     [in  and  border.]     To  furnish  or 
inclose  with  a  border  ;  to  adorn  with  a  border. 
2.  To  terminate  ;  to  bound.  Milton. 

IM-BOR'DER-ED,  pp.  Furnished,  inclosed,  or  adorned 
with  a  border  ;  bounded. 

IM-BOR'DER-li\"G.  ppr.  Furnishing,  inclosing,  or 
adorning  with  a  border  ;  bounding. 

IM-BOSK',  v.  t.     [It.  imboscarc.     See  Bush.] 

To  conceal,  as  in  bushes  ;  to  hide.  Milton 

IM-BOSK',  v.  i.     To  lie  concealed.  Milton. 

IM-BG'SOM,  f.  t.  [in  and  bosom.]  To  hold  in  the 
bosom  ;  to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's  gar- 
ment. 

2.  To  hold  in  nearness  or  intimacy. 

The  f'utner  infinite, 
By  whom  in  bliss  imbosomed  sat  the  Son.  A/i.'ton. 

3.  To  admit  to  the  heart  or  affection  ;  to  caress. 

But  glad  desire,  his  late  imbosomed  guesl.  Sidney. 

4.  To  inclose  in  the  midst ;  to  surround. 

Thomson. 


Villa, 


!  imbosomed  soft  in  trees. 


5.  To  inclose  in  the  midst ;  to  cover ;  as,  pearls 
imbosomed  in  the  deep. 

IM-150'SOM-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Held  in  the  bosom  or  to 
the  breast  ;  caressed  ;  surrounded  in  the  midst ;  in- 
closed :  covered. 

IM-BO'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Holding  in  the  bosom  ;  caress- 
ing; holding  to  the  breast;  inclosing  or  covering  in 
the  midst. 

IM-BOl'ND',  v.  t.  [in  and  bound.]  To  inclose  in  lim- 
its ;  to  shut  in.     [Little  used.]  Shalt. 

IM-B5W,  v.  t.  [in  and  bow'.]  To  arch  ;  to  vault ; 
as,  an  unbowed  roof.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  of  a  circular  form  ;  as,  imbowal  win- 
dows. Bacon. 

IM-B0W.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Arched ;  vaulted ;  made  of 
a  circular  form. 

IM-BOW'ER.     See  Embower. 

IM-BoW'ING,/jnr.  Arching;  vaulting;  making  of  a 
circular  form. 

IM-B6WMENT,  71.     An  arch  ;  a  vault  Bacon. 

IM-BOX',  J7.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  box. 

IM-BOX'£D,  (im-bokst'.)  pp.    Inclosed  in  a  box. 

IM-BOX'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  box. 

LM-BRAN"GLE,  7).  t.     To  entangle.  Hadibras. 

IM-BRED',  pp.     Generated  within. 

IM-BREED',  v.  t.    Tr  generate  within  :  to  inbreed. 

IM-BREED'ING,  ppr.     Generating  within. 

IM'BRI-CATE,      I  a.      [L.   imbricalus,   vmbrico,   from 

IM'BRI-GA-TEn,  \      imbrex,  a  tile.] 

1.  Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter  tile. 
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2.  In  botany,  lying  over  eacil  otner  in  regular  order, 
like  tiles  on  a  roof,  as  the  scales  on  the  cup  of  some 
acorns  ;  overlapping  each  otlier  parallel!)'  at  the  mar- 
gins, without  any  involution,  as  leaves  in  the  bud. 

Lindley. 

IM-BRI-Ca'TION,  n.  A  concave  indenture,  like  that 
of  tiles  ;  tiling.  Derlmm. 

IM-BROGL'IO,  (im-brol'yo,)  n.  [It.]  In  the  drama, 
an  intricate,  complicated  plot. 

IM-BROWN',  v.  t.  [in  and  brown.]  To  make  brown  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

2.  To  darken  the  color  of;  to  make  dirty. 

The  foot  grows  black  that  was  with  dirt  imbrowned.  Gay. 

3.  To  tan  ;  to  darken  the  complexion. 
IM-BROWN'.ED,/n>.  Made  brown  ;  darkened  ;  tanned. 
IM-BROWN'ING,  ppr.     Rendering   brown  ;   darken- 
ing ;  tanning. 

IM-BRUE',  (im-bru',)  v.  t.  [Gr.  EuBpe\a>,  to  moisten  ; 
ev  and  ffney^aj.  Hence  it  is  allied  to  embrocate,  and 
Sp.  embrian-ar,  to  intoxicate.  See  Ebriety,  Brook, 
and  Rain.] 

1.  To  wet  or  moisten  ;  to  soak;  to  drench  in  a 
fluid,  chiefly  in  blood. 

Whose  arrows  in  my  blood  their  win's  imbrue.  Sanriyr. 

Lucius  pities  the  offenders, 
That  would  imbrue  their  hands  in  Calo's  blood.  Addiaon. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  distil.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 
IM-BRO'EU,;;p.     Wet;  moistened;  drenched. 
IM-BRU'ING, ppr.    Wetting;  moistening;  drenching. 
IM-BRP'MENT,  ».     The  act  of  imbruing. 
IM-BROTE',  i'.  t.     [in  and  brute.]     To  degrade  to  the 

state  of  a  brute  ;  to  reduce  to  brutality. 
And  mix  with  bestial  slime 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.  Milton. 

IM-BROTE',  ».  i.    To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
lmbodies  and  imbrules,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  other  first  being.     Milton's  Comus,  v.  466. 

Thus,  also,  Satan  speaks  of  the  debasement  and 
corruption  of  his  original  divine  essence. 

Mixed  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essenc  to  incarnate  and  itnbruie, 
That  to  the  bight  of  deity  aspired.  Parad.  Lost,  9,  165. 

TM-BROT'ED, pp.     Degraded  to  brtitism. 
lM-BROT'ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  brutishness. 
IM-BuE',  (im-bu',)  v.  t.     [L.  imbuo  ;  in  and  the  root 

of  Eng.  buck ;  to  buck  cloth,  that  is,  to  dip,  drench, 

or  steep,  in  water.] 

1.  To  tinge  deeply  ;  to  dye  ;  as,  to  imbue  cloth. 

Boyle. 
2    To  tincture  deeply  ;  to  cause  to  imbibe  ;  as,  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with  good  principles. 
IM-BU'ED,  (im-bude',)  pp.     Tinged  ;  dyed  ;  tinctured. 
IM-Bu'ING,  ppr.  Tinging;  dyeing;  tincturing  deeply. 
IM-Bu'MENT,  n.     A  deep  tincture. 
IM-BITRSE',  (im-burs',)  u.  t.    [See  Burse.]    To  supply 

money,  or  to  stock  with  money.     [Not  used.] 
IM-BURSE'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  supplying  money. 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

IM-BO'TION,  71.     Act  of  imbuing.  Lee. 

IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Imitable,  Imitate.] 
The  quality  of  being  imitable.  Mirris. 

LM'[-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imitabilis.  See  Imi- 
tate.] 

1.  That  may  be  imitated  or  copied.  Let  us  follow 
our  Savior  in  all  his  imitable  conduct  and  traits  of 
character.  There  are  some  works  of  the  ancients 
that  are  hardly  imitable.  The  dignified  style  of 
Johns<n  is  scarcely  imitable. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation. 

IM'I-TATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.,  imiter;  Sp.  and  Port,  imitar ; 
It.  imitxire  ;  L.  imitor  i  allied,  perhaps,  to  Gr.  bpoc, 
similar,  equal.] 

1.  To  follow  in  manners ;  to  copy  in  form,  color, 
or  quality.  We  imitate  another  in  dress  or  manners ; 
we  imitate  a  statue,  a  painting,  a  sound,  an  action, 
when  we  make  or  do  that  which  resembles  it.  We 
should  seek  the  best  models  to  imitate;  and,  in  mor- 
als and  piety,  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  Savior.  But,  as  we  can  not  always  make  an  ex- 
act similitude  of  the  original,  hence, 

2.  To  attempt  or  endeavor  to  copy  or  resemble  ; 
as,  to  imitate  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  any  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Cicero  appears  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators. 

3.  To  counterfeit 


This  hatid  appeared  a  Bullring  sword  to  wield, 
And  that  sustained  an  imitated  shield. 


Drydei 


■I.  To  pursue  Me  course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to 
use  like  images  and  examples.  Johnson.     Gay.- 

IM'I-Ta-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Followed;  copied. 

IM'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Following  in  manner;  copying. 

IM-I-TA'TION,  n.   [Fr.,  from  L.  imitatio ;  imitor,  to  im- 
itate.] 

1.  The  act  of  following  in  manner,  or  of  copying 
in  form;  the  act  of  making  the  similitude  of  any 
thing,  or  of  attempting  a  resemblance.  By  the  imita- 
tion of  bad  men  or  of  evil  examples,  we  are  apt  to 
contract  vicious  habits.  In  the  imitation  of  natural 
forms  and  colors,  we  are  often  unsuccessful.  Imita- 
tion in  music,  says  Rousseau,  is  a  reiteration  of  the 
same  air,  or  of  one  which  is  similar,  in  several  parts, 
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where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the  other,  either  in 
unison  or  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  third, 
or  any  interval  whatever.  Imitation  in  oratory,  is  an 
endeavor  to  resemble  a  speaker  or  writer  in  the  qual- 
ities which  we  propose  to  ourselves  as  patterns. 

Encyc. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy; 
likeness  ;  resemblance.  We  say,  a  thing  is  a  true 
imitation  of  nature. 

3.  A  method  of  translating,  in  which  modern  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  are  used  for  ancient,  or  do- 
mestic for  foreign,  or  in  which  the  translator  not  only 
varies  the  words  and  sense,  but  forsakes  them  as  he 
sees  occasion.  Johnson.     Dryden. 

IM'I-TA-T1VE,  a.    Inclined  to  follow  in  manner;  as, 
man  is  an  imitative  being. 

2.  Aiming  at  resemblance ;  that  is  used  in  the 
business  of  forming  resemblances.  Painting  is  an 
imitative  art. 

3.  Formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  original. 


This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace. 


Dryden. 


Imitative  music,  is  that  which  is  intended  to  resem- 
ble some  natural  operation,  the  passions  and  the  like. 

Busby. 
IM'I-Ta-TIVE-LY,  ado.     In  an  imitative  manner. 
IM'I-Ta-TOR,  n.     One  that  follows  in  manners  or  de- 
portment. 

2.  One  that  copies,  or  attempts  to  make  the  resem- 
blance of  any  thing. 
IM'I-Ta-TOR-SHIP;  n.    The  office  or  state  of  an  imi- 
tator. Marston. 
IM-MACU-LATE,  a.     [L.  immaculatus ;  in  and  mac- 
ula, a  spot.] 

1.  Spotless  ;  pure  ;  unstained  ;  undetiled  ;  without 
blemish  ;  as,  immaculate  reputation  ;  immaculate 
thoughts.  Our  Savior  has  set  us  an  example  of  an 
immaculate  life  and  conversation. 

2.  Pure;  limpid;  not  tinged  with  impure  matter; 
as,  an  immaculate  fountain.  Shah 

Immaculate  conception.  The  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  us  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  the  doctrine  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
born  without  original  sin.  Hook. 

IM-MAG'IT-LATE-LY,  adv.     With  spotless  purity. 

IM-MAC'lI-LATE-NESS,  n.     Spotless  purity. 

IM-MaIL'J5D,  a.     Wearing  mail  or  armor.    Browne. 

IM-MAJ/LE-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  ■malleable.]  Not  mal- 
leable ;  that  can  not  be  extended  by  hammering. 

Med.  Iieyos. 

IM-MAN'A-€LE,  v.  t.  [in  and  manacle.]  To  put 
manacles  on  ;  to  fetter  or  confine ;  to  restrain  from 
free  action.  Milton. 

IM-MAN'A-€L.ED,  pp.     Fettered  ;  confined. 

IM-MAN'A-CLINO,^?-.     Fettering;  confining. 

IM-MA-Ma'TION,  a.     A  flowing  or  entering  in. 

IM-MaNE',  a.    [L.  immanis.]  [Oood. 

Vast ;  huge  ;  very  great.     [Little  used.] 

IM-MaNE'LY,  adv.     Monstrously  ;  cruelly.    Milton. 

IM'MA-NEN-CY,  n.     Internal  dwelling.       Pearson. 

IM'MA-NENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  manens,  maneo,  to 
abide.] 

Inherent ;  intrinsic  ;  internal.  South. 

IM-MAN'I-TY,  ?l.     [L.  immanitas.] 

Barbarity  ;  savageness.  Shak. 

IM-MAN'U-EL.  n.  [Heb.]  God  with  us;  a  name 
given  to  the  Savior.    Matt.  i.  23. 

IM-MAR-CES'SI-ELE,  i.  [L.  in  and  murcesco,  to 
fade.] 

Unfading.  Diet. 

IM-MXR'TIAL,  (im-m'ar'shal,)  a.  [in  and  martial.] 
Not  martial  ;  not  warlike.  Clmpman. 

IM-MASK',  v.  t.  [in  and  mask.]  To  cover,  as  with  a 
mask  ;  to  disguise.  Shak. 

IM-MASK'£D,  (im-mdskt',)  pp.     Covered  ;  masked. 

IM-MASK'ING,  ppr.     Covering;  disguising. 

IM-MATCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  net  be  matched  ; 
peerless. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-AL,  a.  [Fr.  immateriel ;  in  and  mate- 
rial.] 

1.  Incorporeal  ;  not  material  ;  not  consisting  of 
matter;  as,  immaterial  spirits.  The  mind  or  soul  is 
immaterial. 

2.  Unimportant;  without  weight;  not  material; 
of  no  essential  consequence. 

Mrlmoth.     A'ikin.     Hayley.    Ruffhead. 

IM-MA-TE'RI-AL-ISM,  71.  The  doctrine  of  the.  ex- 
istence or  state  of  immaterial  substances  or  spiritual 
beings.  _ 

IM-MA  Te'RI-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  professes  imma- 
teriality. Swift. 

IM-MA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
material, or  not  consisting  of  matter  ;  destitution  of 
matter  ;  as,  the  immateriality  of  the  soul. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-AL-IZ-£D,  a.  Rendered  or  made  im- 
material. Glanoille. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-AL-LY,   ado.     In  a  manner  not  de- 
pending on  matter. 
2.  In  a  manner  unimportant. 

IM-MA-TE'Rl-AL-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  im- 
material^ immateriality. 

IM-MA-Te'RI-ATE,  a.  Not  consisting  of  matter; 
incorporeal ;  immaterial.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 
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IM-MA-TCRE',      I   a.      [L.    immaturus  :  in  and   ma- 
IM-MA-TfjR'.ED,  (       turns.] 

1  Not  mature  or  ripe  ;  unripe  ;  that  has  not  ar- 
rived to  a  perfect  state  ;  applied  to  fruit. 

2.  Not  perfect ;  not  brought  to  a  complete  state  ; 
as,  immature  plans  or  counsels 

3.  Hasty  ;  too  early  ;  that  comes  before  the  natural 
time.  Tayloi 

[In  this  sense,  Premature  is  generally  used.] 
IM-MA-TuRE'LY,  adv.     Too  soon;    before  ripeness 

or  completion  ;  before  the  natural  time. 
IM-MA-TORE'NESS,  )  n.      Unripeness  ;    incomplete- 
IM-MA-TO'RI-TY,       j      ness  ;   the   state  of  a  thing 

which  has  not  arrived  to  perfection. 
IM-ME-A-BIL'1-TY,  n.     [L.  in  and  7/ieo,  to  pass.] 
Want  of  power  to  pass.  JUrbuthnot. 

The  proper  sense  is,  the  quality  of  not  being  per- 
meable, or  not  affording  a  passage  through  the  pores. 

[Little  used.] 
IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  (im-mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.     [in  and 

7n*aA'ure.] 

Thai  can  not  be  measured  ;  immense  ;  indefinitely 

extensive  ;  as,  an  immeasurable  distance  or  space  ;  an 
.  immeasurable  abyss.  Milton.    Addison. 

IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

incapable  of  measure  or  measurement. 
IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLYr,  adv.     To  an  extent  not  to  be 

measured  ;  immensely  ;  beyond  all  measure.  Milton. 
IM-MEAS'(JR-£D,  a.     Exceeding  common  measure. 
IM-ME-€HAN'ie-AL,  a.     [in  and  mechanical.]     Not 

consonant  to  the  laws  of  mechanics.     [06s.] 

Cheyue. 
IM-ME-CHAN'ie-AL-LY,  ado.     Inconsistently  with 

the  laws  of  mechanics. 
IM-ME'DI-A-CY,    n.      [from    immediate.]      Power    of 

acting  without  dependence.  Shalt. 

IM-ME'DI-ATE,  a.     [Fr.  immediat;  It.  immediato  ;  L 

in  and  medius,  middle.] 

1.  Proximate;  acting  without  a  medium,  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  another  cause  or  means  ;  pro- 
ducing its  effect  by  its  own  direct  agency.  An  im- 
mediate cause  is  that  which  is  exerted  "directly  in 
producing  its  effect,  in  opposition  to  a  mediate  cause, 
or  one  more  remote. 

2.  Not  acting  by  second  causes  ;  as,  the  immediate 
will  of  God.  Abbot. 

3.  Instant;  present;  without  the  intervention  of 
time.  We  must  have  an  immediate  supply  of  bread  ; 
immediate  duty. 

Immediate  are  iny  needs.  Shils. 

Death  —  inflicted  —  by  an  immediate  stroke.  Millon. 

IM-ME'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.1  Without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  cause  or  event ;  opposed  to  Mediately. 

The  transfer,  whether  accepted  immediately  by  himself,  or  //ie</i- 
alely  by  his  agent,  vests  in  him  the  property.  Anon. 

2.  Instantly;  at  the  present  time;  without  delay, 
or  the  intervention  of  time. 

'  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  bun,  saying,  1  will ;  be 
thou  clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.  — 
Matt.  viii. 

IM-ME'DI-ATE-NESS,  n.     Presence  with  regard  to 
time. 
2.  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening  causes. 
IM-MED'I  CA-ISLE,   a.       [L.    immeiiicabilis ;    in    and 
medicobilU,  from  medico,  to  heal.] 

Not  to  be  healed  ;  incurable.  Milton. 

IM-ME-Lo'DI-OUS,  a.     Not  melodious.      Drummond. 
IM-MEM'O-RA-BLE,    a.      [L.    immemorabilis  ;  in  and 
memorabilis.     See  Memory.] 
Not  to  be  remembered  ;  not  worth  remembering. 

Johnson. 
IM-ME-Mo'RI-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  memor, 
memoria.]* 

Beyond  memory  ;  an  epithet  given  to  time  or  du- 
ration, &c,  whose  beginning  is  not  remembered,  or 
can  not  be  traced  and  ascertained  ;  as,  when  it  is 
said  a  man  has  possessed  an  estate  in  fee  from  time 
immemorial,  or  time  out  of  mind.  Such  possession 
constitutes  prescription,  or  prescriptive  rioht.  So  we 
speak  of  immemorial  use,  custom,  or  practice.  In 
England,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  immemorial,  when  it 
commenced  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
IM-ME-Mo'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    Beyond  memory. 

Bentley. 
IM-MENSE'.  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  immensus  ;  in  and  7;icti- 
sus,  meiior,  to  incisure.] 

1.  Unlimited  ;  unbounded  ;  infinite. 

O  goodness  infinite  !    goodness  immense  I  Millon. 

2.  Vast  in  extent ;  very  great ;  as,  an  immense  dis- 
tance. 

3.  Huge  in  bulk  ;  very  large  ;  as,  the  immense  body 
of  Jupiter. 

IM-MENSE'LY,  acfu.  Infinitely;  without  limits  or 
2.  Vastly  ;  very  greatly.  [measure. 

IM-MENSE'NESS,  n.  Unbounded  extent  or  great- 
ness. 

IM-MENS'I-TY,  7i.  Unlimited  extension  ;  an  extent 
not  to  be  measured  ;  infinity. 

3y  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  we 
will,  any  itlea  of  space,  we  gel  die  idea  of  tmmensitv. 

Locke. 

2.  Vastness  in  extent  or  bulk  ;  greatness. 
IM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL/I-TY,  71.     [from  immeasurable.] 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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The  quality  of  not  being  capable  of  measure ;  im- 
possioility  to  be  measured. 
IM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,   o.      [L.   in  and   mcnsurabilis, 
from  mensura,  measure  ;  mensus,  metior.] 

Not  to  be  measured ;  immeasurable. 

The  law  of  nature  —  a  term  of  immeasurable  extent.      Ward. 

IM-MEN'SU-RATE,  o.     Unmeasured.     W.  Mountagu. 
IM-MERGE',  (im-merj',)  v.  t.    [L.  bnmergo  ;  in  and 
mergo,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  plunge  mto  or  under  a  fluid.  [See  Im- 
merse, which  is  generally  used.] 

2.  v.  i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any  medium, 
as  into  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  the 
earth. 

IM-MERG'Ef),  (iin-merjd',)  pp.     Plunged  into. 
lM-MERG'ING,  ppr.     Entering  or  plunging  into. 
IM-MER'IT,  re.     Want  of  worth.     [Not  used.) 
IM-MER'IT-ED,  a.     Unmerited.     [Not  used.] 
IM-MER'IT-OUS,  a.     Undeserving.     [Not  used.) 

Milton. 
IM-MERSE',  (im-mers',)  v.  U     [L.  immersus,  from  im- 
mergo ;  in  and  mergo,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge; 
to  dip. 

2.  To  sink  or  cover  deep;  to  cover  wholly  ;  as,  to 
be  immersed  in  a  wood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  involve  ;  to  en- 
gage deeply ;  as,  to  immerse  in  business  or  cares. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another  life, 
and  yet  he  deeply  immersed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this. 

Auerbury. 

IM-MERSE',  a.    Buried  ;  covered  ;  sunk  deep. 

IM-MERS'.ED,  (im-merst',)  pp.  Put  into  a  fluid  ; 
plunged  ;  deeply  engaged  ;  concealed  by  entering 
into  any  medium,  as  into  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  the 
shadow  of  the  earth. 

IM-MERS  ING,  ppr.  Plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  dipping; 
overwhelming  ;  deeply  engaging. 

IM-MER'SION,  n.  The  act  of  putting  into  a  fluid  be- 
low the  surface ;  the  act  of  plunging  into  a  fluid 
till  covered. 

2.  The  state  of  sinking  into  a  fluid. 

3.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply 
engaged  ;  as,  an  immersion  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

Jittcrbury. 

4.  In  astronojny,  the  disappearance  of  a  celestial 
■    body  by  entering   into   any    medium,   as    into   the 

light  of  the  sun,  or  the   shadow  of  the  earth,  op- 
posed to  Emersion.  Olmsted. 

IM-MESH',  V.  t.  [in  and  mesh.]  To  entangle  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  or  in  a  web.  Observe  whether  the 
fly  is  completely  immeshed.  The  spider  used  his 
efforts  to  imme-sh  the  scorpion.  Goldsmith. 

IM-MESH'.ED,  (itn-meslu',)  pp.  Entangled  in  meshes 
or  webs. 

IM-MESH'ING,  ppr.     Entangling  in  meshes  or  webs. 

IM-ME-THOD'IC-AL,  a.  [in  and  methodical.  See 
Method.] 

Having  no  method  ;  without  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  without  order  or  regularity  ;  confused. 

Addison. 

IM-ME-THOD'I€-AI,-LY,  adv.  Without  order  or 
regularity  ;  irregularly. 

IM-ME-THOD'IO-AL-NESS,  re.  Want  of  method  ; 
confusion. 

IM'MI-GRANT,  re.  A  person  that  removes  into  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

IM'MI-GRATE,  v.  i.  [L.  immigro ;  in  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

To  remove  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent residence.     [See  Emigrate.]         Belknap. 

IM-Ml-GRA'TION,  n.  The  passing  or  removing  into 
a  country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

IM'MI-NENCE,  re.  [L.  imininentia,  immineo,  to  hang 
over.] 

Properly,  a  hanging  over,  but  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  impending  evil  or  danger.     [Little  used.] 

IM'MI-NENT,  a.f  [L.  immincns,  from  immineo,  to  hang 
over;  in  and  minor,  to  threaten.     See  Menace.] 

Literally,  shooting  over;  hence,  hanging  over; 
impending  ;  threatening  ;  near  ;  appearing  as  if 
about  to  fall  on  ;  used  of  evils ;  as,  imminent  dan- 
ger; imminent  judgments,  evils,  or  death. 

Hooker.    Milton. 

IM'MI-NENT-LY,  adv.     Impendingly  ;  threateningly. 

IM-MIN"GLE,  v.  t.  [in  and  mingle.]  To  mingle  ;  to 
mix;  to  unite  with  numbers.  T/wmson. 

IM  MIN"GL£D,  pp.    Mixed;  mingled. 

IM-MIN*GI,1NG,  ppr.     Mixing;  mingling. 

IM-MI-Nu'TION,  re.     [L.  imminutio,  imminuo  ;  in  and 
miuuo,  to  lessen.] 
A  lessening;  diminution;  decrease.  Bay. 

IM-MIS-CI-BIL'I-TY,n,  [L.  immisceo  j  in  and  misceo, 
to  mix.] 

Incapacity  of  being  mixed. 

IM-MIS'CI  BLE,  a.  [ire  and  miscible.]  Not  capable 
of  being  mixed.  Med.  Rcpos. 

IM-MIS'SION,  (im-mish'un,)  re.  [L.  immismo,  im- 
mi'.to;  in  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

The  act  of  sending  or  thrusting  in;  injection; 
contrary  to  Emission. 

IM-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  immitto;  in  and  mitto,  to  send.] 
To  send  in ;  to  inject.  Orecnhul. 


Unmixed. 


Herbert. 
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IM-MlT'f-GA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  mitigate.]  That  can 
not  be  mitigated  or  appeased.  Harris. 

IM-MIT'l  GA-BLY,  ado.     In  an  immitigable  manner. 

IM-MIT'TED,^p.     Sent  in;  injected. 

IM-MIT'TING,  ji/ir.     Sending  in  ;  iojecting. 

IM-MIX',  i).  t.     [in  and  mix.]     To  mix;  to  mingle. 

IM-MIX'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  being  mixed. 

IVilliins. 

IM-MIX'ED, 

IM-MIXT', 

IM-MIX'ING,>pr.     Mingling. 

IM-MO-BIL'I-TY,  n.     (Fr.  immobility-,  L.  immobilitds, 
from  immobilis  j  in  and  mobilis,  from  movro,  to  move.] 
Unmovableness ;  fixedness  in  place  or  state;  re- 
sistance to  motion.  Jlrbulhnot. 

IM-MOD'ER-A-CY,  n.     Excess.  Brown. 

IM-MOIJ'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  immoderatus ;  in  and  mod- 
eratus.     See  Moderate.] 

Exceeding  just  or  usual  bounds  ;  not  confined  to 
suitable  limits;  excessive;  extravagant;  unreasona- 
ble; as,  immoderate  demands;  immoderate  passions, 
cares,  or  grief. 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Excessively  ;  to  an  un- 
due degree  ;  unreasonably  ;  as,  to  weep  immoder- 
ately. 

IM-MOD'ER-ATE-NESS,  re.      Excess  ;  extravagance. 

Shciford. 

IM-MOD-ER-a'TION,  re.  Excess;  want  of  modera- 
tion. Hammond. 

IM-MOD'EST,  a.  [Fr.  immodeste;  L.  immodesties  ;  in 
and  modestus,  modest.     See  the  latter.] 

1.  Literally,  not  limited  to  due  bounds.  Hence, 
in  a  general  sense,  immoderate  ;  exorbitant ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  arrogant. 

2.  Appropriately,  wanting  in  the  reserve  or  restraint 
which  decency  requires;  wanting  in  decency  and 
delicacy.  It  is  immodest  to  treat  superiors  with  the 
familiarity  that  is  customary  among  equals. 

3.  Wanting  in  chastity  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  as,  an 
immodest  female. 

4.  Impure  ;  indelicate  ;  as,  an  immodest  thought. 

5.  Obscene ;  as,  an  immodest  word.  [Dryden. 
IM-MOD'EST-LY,  adv.     Without  due  reserve  ;  inde- 
cently ;  unchastely;  obscenely. 

IM-MOD'ES-TY,  re.     [L.  immodestia.] 

1.  Want  of  modesty  ;  indecency  ;  unchastity. 

2.  Want  of  delicacy  or  decent  reserve. 
IM'MO-LATE,  o.  t.     [Fr.  immoler ;  L.  immolo,  to  sac- 
rifice ;  ire  and  mola,  meal  sprinkled  with  salt,  which 
was  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.] 

1.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  kill,  as  a  victim  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. Boyle. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 

New  immolate  the  tongues  nnil  mix  the  wine.  Pope. 

IM'MO-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Sacrificed;  offered  in  sac- 
rifice. 

From  the  same  altar  on  which  the  small  states  shall  be  immola- 
ted, will  rise  the  smoke  of  sacrificed  liberty,  and  despotism 
must  be  the  dreadful  successor.  U.  Tracy. 

IM'MO-La-TING,  ppr.  Sacrificing  ;  offering,  as  a 
victim. 

IM-MO-LA'TION,  re.     The  act  of  sacrificing.  Brown. 
2.  A  sacrifice  offered. 

IM'MO-LA-TOR,  re.     One  who  offers  in  sacrifice. 

IM-MoLD',  v.  U     To  mold  into  shape  ;  to  form. 

Fletcher. 

IM-M6LD'ED,  pp.     Molded  into  shape. 

IM-MOLD'JNG,  ppr.     Molding  into  shape. 

IM-Mo'MENT,  a.     Trifling."    [Not  English.]     Shale. 

IM-MO-MENT'OUS,  a.     Unimportant.  Seward. 

IM-MOR'AL,  a.  [in  and  moral]  Inconsistent  with 
moral  rectitude  ;  contrary  to  the  moral  or  divine  law  ; 
wicked  ;  unjust ;  dishonest ;  vicious.  Every  action 
is  immoral  which  contravenes  any  divine  precept,  or 
which  is  contrary  to  the  duties  which  men  owe  to 
each  other. 

2.  Wicked  or  unjust  in  practice  ;  vicious  ;  dishon- 
est;  as,  an  immoral  man.  Every  man  who  violates 
a  divine  law  or  a  social  duty  is  immoral :  but  we  par- 
ticularly apply  the  term  to  a  person  who  habitually 
violates  the  laws. 

IM  MO-RAL'I-TY,  re.  Any  act  or  practice  which 
e-  ntravenes  the  divine  commands  orthe  social  duties. 
Injustice,  dishonesty,  fraud,  slander,  profaneness, 
gaming,  intemperance,  lewdness,  are  immoralities. 
All  crimes  are  immoralities ;  but  crime  expresses 
more  than  immorality. 

IM-MOR'AL-LY,  adv.  Wickedly  ;  viciously  ;  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  duty. 

IM-MO-RIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  immoriger.] 

Rude  ;  uncivil.  Stackhouse. 

IM-MO-RIG'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Rudeness  ;  disobe- 
dience. Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  o.     [L.  immortalis.     See  Mortal.] 

1.  Having  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corruption  ; 
exempt  from  death  ;  having  life  or  being  that  shal) 
never  end  ;  as,  an  immortal  soul. 

Unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God, 
be  honor  nnd  glory  forever.  —  1  Tim.  i. 

2.  Connected  with,  or  terminating  in  immortality  ; 
never  to  cease  ;  as,  immortal  hopes,  desires,  &c. 

I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shale. 


IMM 

3.  Perpetual  ;  having  unlimited  existence.  A  cor- 
poration is  called  an  immortal  being. 

4.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  Ibis  world  ;  im- 
perishable ;  as,  immortal  fame.  So  Homer  is  called 
the  immortal  bard. 

IM-MOR'TAL,  re.     One  who  is  exempt  from  death. 
IM-MOR-TAL'I-TY,  re.     The   quality  of  never  ceas- 
ing to  live  or  exist  ;  exemption  from  death  and  anni- 
hilation ;  life   destined  to  endure  without  end  ;  as, 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  (faith,  and  hath  brought  lile  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.  —  2  Tim  i. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

3.  Perpetuity  :  existence  not  limited  ;  as,  the  im- 
mortality of  a  corporation.  ./.  Marshall. 

IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZA'TlON,   n.      The   act   of  immor- 
talizing. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  immortalher ;  Sp.  im- 
mortaliiar.] 

1.  To  render  immortal  ;  to  make  perpetual  ;  to 
cause  to  live  or  exist  while  the  world  shall  endure. 
Tile  Iliad  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Homer. 


2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion  ;  to  make  perpetual. 

IM-MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  become  immortal.  [Not 
in  use.]  Pope. 

IM-.MOR'TAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  Rendered  immortal  or  per- 
petual. 

IM-MOE'TAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  immortal  or  per- 
petual. 

IM-MOR'TAL-LY,  adv.  With  endless  exislence;  with 
exemption  from  death. 

IM-MOii.-TI-FI-€A'T10N,  re.  [in  and  mortification.] 
Want  of  subjection  .  f  the  passions.       Bp.  Taylor. 

IM-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  Steadfastness  that  cannot 
be  moved  or  shaken. 

IM-MOV'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  movable.]  That  can  not 
be  moved  from  its  place  ;  as,  an  immovable  foundation. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved  from  a  purpose  ;  steadfast ; 
fixed  ;  that  can  not  be  induced  to  change  or  alter  ;  as, 
a  man  who  remains  immovable. 

3.  That  can  not  be  altered  or  shaken  ;  unalterable  ; 
unchangeable  ;  as,  an  immovable  purpose  or  resolution. 

4.  That  can  not  be  affected  or  moved  ;  not  impres- 
sible;  not  susceptible  of  compassion  or  tender  feel- 
ings ;  unfeeling.  Dryden. 

5.  Fixed  ;  not  liable  to  be  removed  ;  permanent  in 
place  ;  as,  immovable  estate.       Blackstone.    Jlylijj'e. 

6.  Not  to  be  shaken  or  agitated. 
IM-MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  im- 
movable. 

IM-MOV'A-BLES,  (-biz,)  n.pl.  In  law,  the  opposite  of 
Movables;  tilings  which  can  not  be  legally  taken 
away,  in  leaving  a  house,  farm,  etc.  Botivier. 

IM-MOV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  moved 
from  its  place  cr  purpose  ;  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
shaken  ;  unalterably  ;  unchangeably.  Immovably  firm 
to  their  duty  ;  immovably  fixed  or  established. 

IM-MUND',  a.     [L.  immundus.] 

Unclean.  Burton. 

IM-MUN-DIC'I-TY,  re.     Uncleanness.      Mountagu. 

IM-MO'NI-TY,  re.  [Fr.  immunite;  L.  immuuitas,  from 
inmtunis,  free,  exempt ,  ire  and  munus,  charge,  office, 
duty.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  obligation.  To  be 
exempted  from  observing  the  rites  or  duties  of  the 
church,  is  an  immunity. 

2.  Exemption  from  any  charge,  duty,  office,  tax, 
or  imposition  ;  a  particular  privilege  ;  as,  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  free  cities  of  Germany  ;  the  immunities  of 
the  clergy. 

3.  Freedom  ;  as,  an  immunity  from  error.    Dryden. 
IM-MORE',  ».  t.     [Norms  emmurrer,  to  wall  in:  Sw. 

inmura,  L.  in  and  mums,  a  wall.] 

1.  To  inclose  within  walls  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  confine  ; 
as,  to  immure  nuns  in  cloisters.  The  student  immures 
himself  voluntarily. 

2.  To  wall ;  to  surround  with  walls. 
Lysimachii6  immured  it  with  a  wall.     [Not  usual.]    Sandys. 

3.  To  imprison.  Dcnhanu 
IM-MORE',  n.    A  wall  ;  an  inclosure.     [Not  used.] 
IM-MOR'ED,  pp.    Confined  within  walls.         [Shale. 
IM-MuR'ING,  ppr.     Confining  within  walls. 
IM-MO'SIC-AL,  a.     [in  and  musical.]     Not  musical  ; 

inharmonious;  not  accordant ;  harsh.  Bacon.  Brown. 
IM-MU-TA-B1L'I-TY,  n.    [Fr.  immutaiiliti  ;  L.  iminu- 
tabilitas  ;   in  and  mtttabihs,   mutable,  from  muto,  to 
change.] 

Unchangeableness  ;  the  quality  that  renders  change 
or  alteration  impossible  ;  invariableness.    Immutabil- 
ity is  an  attribute  of  God. 
IM-MO'TA-BLE,  a.    [L.  immutabilis  :  in  and  mutabttii.] 
Unchangeable  ;  invariable  ;  unalterable  ;  not  capa- 
ble or  susceptible  of  change. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  Impossible  for 
God  lo  lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation.  — Heb.  vi. 

IM-Mu'TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  Unchangeableness  ;  im- 
mutability. 

IM-MO'TA-BLY,  adv.  Unchangeably  ;  unalterably  ; 
invariably  ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  change. 

Boyle. 
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IM-MO'TATE,  a.     [L.  immutatus.] 

Unchanged. 
IM-MU  TA'T [ON,  n.     [L.  immutatio.] 

Change  ;  alteration. 
IM-MOTE',  v.  t.     To  change  or  alter. 


More. 
Salkeld. 


IMP,  n.     [W.  imp,  a  shoot 'or  cion ;  Sw.  ymp,  Dan. 
ympe,  id.] 

1.  A  son  ;  offspring;  progeny.     [Oos.] 

The  lender  imp  was  weaned.  Fairfax. 

A  lad  oflife,  an  imp  of  fame.  Shale. 

2,  A  subaltern  or  puny  devil.      Hooker.    Milton. 
["  1m?,  an  addition  to  a  bee-hive  ;  also,  one  length 

of  hair  twisted,  as  forming  part  of  a  fishing-line." 
J.  T.  Broekett,  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  2d 
edit.  p.  164.  —  E.  H.  B.J 
IMP,  v.  t.  [W.  impiam,  G.  impfen,  Sw.  ympa,  Sax.  im- 
pan,  Dan.  ympcr,  to  ingraft ;  D.  cat,  a  graft  ;  eiifen,  to 
ingraft.] 

1.  To  graft.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  lengthen  ;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  something 
inserted  or  added  ;  a  term  originally  used  by  falcon- 
ers, who  repair  a  hawk's  wing  by  adding  feathers. 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wings.  Sliak. 

The  false  norlli  displays 

Her  broken  league  to  imp  her  serpent  wings.  Milton. 

tThis  verb  is,  I  believe,  used  only  in  poetrit.] 
In  falconry,  to  imp  a  feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  is 
to  add  a  new  piece  to  a  mutilated  stump,  from  the 
Sax.  impan,  to  ingraft.  Spenser.] 

IM-Pa'CA-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  paco,  to  appease.] 

Not  to  be  appeased  or  quieted.  Spenser. 

IM-PA'CA-BLY,   adv.    In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 

being  appeased. 
IM-PACT',  v.  t.     [L.  impactus,  from  impingo  ,*  in  and 
pango,  to  drive.] 

To  drive  close;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 
Woodward. 
IM'PAGT,  7i.     Touch  ;  impression.  Darwin. 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  single  instantaneous  blow  or 
stroke  communicated  from  one  body  in  motion  to 
another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  Barlow. 

IM-PAeT'ED,pp.     Driven  hard  ;  made  close  by  driv- 
ing. Woodward. 
IM-PACT'ING,  ppr.     Driving  or  pressing  close. 
IM-PAINT',  v.  t.    To  paint ;  to  adorn  with  colors. 

Shak. 
IM-PAINT'ED,  pp.    Ornamented  with  colors. 
IM  PAINT'ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  colors. 
IM-PAIR',  v.  t.     [Fr.  empirer ;  Sp.  empeorar  ;  Port,  cm- 
pciorar,  from  peior,  worse,  Sp.  jieor,  Fr.  pire,  from  L. 
pejor.] 

1.  To  make  worse  ;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value, 
or  excellence.  An  estate  is  impaired  by  extravagance 
or  neglect.  The  profligate  impairs  his  estate  and  his. 
reputation.     Imprudence  impairs  a  man's  usefulness. 

2.  To  lessen  in  power  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble. 
The  constitution  is  impaired  by  intemperance,  by  in- 
firmity, and  by  age.  The  force  of  evidence  may  be 
impaired  by  the  suspicion  of  interest  in  the  witness. 

IM-PaIR.',  v.  i.    To  be  lessened  or  worn  out.     [Little 

used.]  Spcyiser. 

IM'PAIR,  a.     [L.  vmpar,  unequal.] 

1.  Unsuitable.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  In  crystallography,  a  term  applied,  by  Haiiy,  to 
crystals  whose  sides  and  summits  have  not  the  same 
number  of  faces.     [Disused-] 

IMPAIR',  )n.     Diminution  ;  decrease  ;  injury. 

IM-PAIR'MENT,  ]      [JYotuscd.]  Brown. 

IM-PAIR'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Diminished  ;  injured  ;  weak- 
ened. 

IM-PaIR'ER,  71     He  or  that  which  impairs. 

Warburton. 

IM-PAIR'ING,  ppr.    Making  worse  ;  lessening  ;  injur- 
ing ;  enfeebling. 

IM-PAL'A-TA-BLE,  a.     Unpalatable.     [Little  used.] 

IM-PaLE',  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  palus,  a  pole,  a  stake.] 

1.  To  fix  on  a  stake  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on 
an  upright,  sharp  stake.     [See  Empale.] 

2.  To  inclose  with  stakes,  posts,  or  palisades. 

3.  In  heraldry,  to  join  two  coats  of  arms  pale-wise. 

Encyc. 
IM-PaLE'MENT.tl  The  act  of  inclosing  or  surround- 
ing with  stakes.     [Rare.]  Milton. 

2.  A  punishment  formerly  used  by  the  Turks  and 
other  nations,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  a  stake 
through  the  fundament  into  the  body,  and  thus  leav- 
ing the  victim  to  a  lingering  death.  Brande. 

3.  In  heraldry,  the  division  of  a  shield  pale-wise. 
IM-PAL'LID,  v.  u    To  make  pallid  or  pale.     [JYot  in 

use.]  .  Feltham. 

IM-PaLM',  (im-p'am',)  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  palma,  the 

hand.] 

To  grasp  ;  to  take  in  the  hand.  J".  Barlow. 

IM-PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  not  being 

palpable  or  perceptible  by  the  touch.         ■       Jortin. 
IM-PAL'PA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  palpo,  to 

feel.     See  Palpable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  felt ;  that  can  not  be  perceived  by  the 
touch  ;  as,  an  impalpable  powder,  whose  parts  are  so 
minute  that  they  can  not  be  distinguished  by  the 
senses,  particularly  by  feeling.  Encyc. 

2.  Not  coarse  or  gross.  Warton. 
IM-PAL'PA  BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt. 


IM-PAL'SIED,  (-pol'zid,)  pp.     Struck  with  palsy. 

IM-PAL'SY,  (-pol'ze,)  v.  t.  [in  and  palsy.]  To  strike 
with  palsy  ;  to  paralyze  ;  to  deaden. 

IM-PAL'SY-ING,  ppr.     Affecting  with  palsy. 

IM'PA-NATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  panis,  bread.] 

Embodied  in  bread.  Cranmer. 

IM'PA-NATE,  o.  t.    To  embody  witli  bread. 

Waterland. 

IM'PA-NA-TED,  pp.    Embodied  in  bread. 

IM'PA-Na-TING,  ppr.     Embodying  in  bread. 

IM-PA-Na'TION,  71.  The  supposed  real  presence  and 
union  of  Christ's  material  body  and  blood  with  the 
substance  of  bread,  in  the  eucharist.  Rupert  of 
Duvtz,  in  the  twelfth  century,  proposed  this  modi- 
fication of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
supposed  the  -Messiah  assumes  the  bread  ill  the  eu- 
charist, just  as  he  assumed  human  nature  at  his  in- 
carnation, i.  e.,  by  a  union  of  the  two  natures,  with- 
out any  change  of  either.  Luther's  doctrine  of  cuii- 
substantiation  was  understood,  by  both  Papists  and 
the  Reformed,  to  be  the  same  with  impanation. 

Murdoch. 

IM-PAN'NEL,  v.  t.  [in  and  panel.]  To  write  or  enter 
the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list,  or  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, called  a  panel;  to  form,  complete,  or  enroll  a 
list  of  jurors  in  a  court  of  justice. 

IM-PAN'NEL-ED,  pp.  Having  the  names  entered  in 
a  panel  ;  formed,  as  a  jury. 

IM-PAN'NEL-ING,  ppr.  Writing  the  names  on  a  pan- 
el ;  forming,  as  a  jury. 

IM-PAR'A-DISF  ,  v.  t.  [It.  imparadisare ;  in  and  para- 
dise.] 

To  put  in  a  place  of  supreme  felicity  ;  to  make  per- 
fectly happy. 

IM-PAR'A-DTS-ED,  pp.  Placed  in  a  condition  resem- 
bling that  of  paradise  ;  made  perfectly  happy. 

IM-PAR'A-DlS-ING,  ppr.     Making  perfectly  happy. 

IM-PAR'AL-LEL-ED,  a.     Unparalleled.     [Not  used.] 

Burnet. 

IM-PAR-A-SYL-LAB'ie,  a.     [L.  in,  par,  and  sylloba.] 

Not  consisting  of  an   equal  number  of  syllables. 

An  impa'.asiillabic  noun   is  one  which   has   not  the 

same  number  of  syllables  in  all  the  cases;  as,  lapis, 

lapidis  ;  mens,  mentis.  Bryant. 

IM-PAU'DON-A-BLE,  a.     Unpardonable.         South. 

IM-PAR'I-TY,  it.     [in  and  parity ;  L.  par,  equal.] 

1.  Inequality;  disproportion.  Bacon. 

2.  Oddness  ;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts.  Brown. 

3.  Difference  of  degree,  rank,  or  excellence. 

Sancroft. 

IM-PXRK',  w.  t.  [in  and  park.]  To  inclose  for  a  park  ; 
to  make  a  park  by  inclosure ;  to  sever  from  a  com- 
mon. Johnson. 

IM-PARK'ED,  (im-parkt',)  pp.     Confined  in  a  park. 

IM-PXRK'ING, ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  park. 

IM-PARL',  v.  i.  [Norm,  emperler;  in  and  Fr.  parlcr, 
to  speak.] 

To  hold  mutual  discourse  ;  appropriately,  in  law,  to 
iiave  license  to  settle  a  lawsuit  amicably  ;  to  have  de- 
lay for  mutual  adjustment.  Blackstone. 

IM-PARL'ANCE,  71.  Properly,  leave  for  mutual  dis- 
course ;  appropriately,  in  law,  the  license  or  privilege 
of  a  defendant,  granted  on  motion,  to  have  delay  of 
trial,  to  see  if  he  can  settle  the  matter  amicably  by 
talking  with  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  to  determine 
what  answer  he  shall  make  to  the  plaintiff's  action. 
Hence, 

2.  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till  another  day,  or 
from  day  to  day.  Blackstone. 

IM-PAR-SON-EE',  a.  A  parson  imparsonee,  is  a  parson 
presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory, 
and  in  full  possession.  Blackstone. 

IM-PART',  v.  t.t  [L.  impertior;  in  and  partio,  to  di- 
vide ;  from  pars,  a  part.] 

1.  To  give,  grant,  or  communicate  ;  to  bestow  on 
another  a  share  or  portion  of  something;  as,  to  impart 
a  portion  of  provisions  to  the  poor. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  simply  to  bestow  on  another  ; 
to  grant ;  to  give ;  to  confer  ;  as,  to  impart  honor  or 
favor. 

3.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of  something  ; 
to  make  known  ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens. 


Gentle  lady, 
When  first  1  did  imparl  my  love  to  you. 


Shak. 


IM-PART'ANCE,  n.  Communication  of  a  share  ;  grant. 

IM-PART-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  imparting  or  con- 
ferring.    [JYot  much  used.]  Chauncey. 

IM-PART'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Communicated  ;  granted  ; 
conferretl. 

IM-PART'ER,  7i.    One  that  imparts. 

IM-PAR'TIAL,  (im-p'ir'shal,)  a.  [in  and  partial,  from 
part,  L.  pars.] 

1.  Not  partial :  not  biased  in  favor  of  one  party 
more  than  another;  indifferent;  unprejudiced;  dis- 
interested ;  as,  an  impartial  judge  or  arbitrator. 

2.  Not  favoringone  party  more  than  another ;  equi- 
table ;  just;  as,  an  impartial  judgment  or  decision; 
an  impartial  opinion. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-IST,  71.  One  who  is  impartial.  [Little 
used.]  Boi/le. 

IM-PAR-T1AL'I-TY,  (im-par-shal'e-ty,)  n.  Indiffer- 
ence of  opinion  or  judgment ;  freedom  from  bias  in 
favor  of  one  side  or  party  more  than  another  ;  disin- 


terestedness, bnpartiality  is  indispensable  to  an  up- 
right judge. 

2.  Equitableness  ;  justice  ;  as,  the  impartiality  of  a 
decision. 

IM-PAR'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  bias  of  judgment  ; 
without  prejudice  ;  without  inclination  to  favor  one 
party  or  side  more  than  another  ;  equitably  ;  justly. 

IM-PART-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  not  being 
subject  to  partition. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated. 

IM-PART'I-BLE,  a.     [Sp.  impartible  ;  in  and  partible.] 

1.  Not  partible  or  subject  to  partition  ;  as,  an  im- 
partible estate.  Blackstone. 

2.  [from  impart.]  That  may  be  imparted,  con- 
ferred, bestowed,  or  communicated.  Digby. 

IM-PART'ING,  ppr.  Communicating;  granting;  be- 
stowing. 

IM-PXRT'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  imparting  ;  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  ;  disclosure.  Shak. 

IM-PASS  A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  passable,  "See  Pass.] 
That  can  not  be  passetl  ;  not  admitting  a  passage; 
as,  an  impassable  road,  mountain,  or  gulf. 

Milton.     Temple. 

IM-PASS'A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  im- 
passable. 

IM-PASS'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
prevents  passing,  or  the  power  of  passing. 

IM-PAS-ST-IIIL'I-TY,      )  n.      [from  impassible.]     Ex- 

IM-PAS'SI-BLE-NESS,  \  emption  from  pain  or  suf- 
fering; insusceptibility  of  injury  from  external  things. 

Druden. 

IM-PAS'SI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  impassible ;  Sp.  impassible  ;  L. 
impassibilis,  from  passus,  potior,  to  suffer.] 

Incapable  of  pain,  passion,  or  suffering  ;  that  can 
net  be  affected  with  pain  or  uneasiness.  Whatever 
is  destitute  of  sensation  is  impassible. 

Though  naked  and  impassible,  depart.  Dryden. 

IM-PAS'SION,  (im-pash'itn,)  v.  t.     [in  and  passion.] 

To  move  or  affect  strongly  with  passion. 
IM-PAS'SION-A-BLE,   a.      Easily  excited  to  anger  ; 

susceptible  of  strong  emotion. 
IM-PAS'SION  ATE,  v.  t.    To  affect  powerfully.  More. 
IM-PAS'S ION-ATE,  a.     Strongly  affected. 

2.  Without  passion  or  feeling.  Burton- 

IM-PAS'SION-ED,  (-push'und,)  a.  Actuated  or  agi- 
tated by  passion. 

The  tempter,  ail  impassioned,  thus  hegan.  Milton. 

2.  Animated  ;  excited  ;  having  the  feelings 
warmed  ;  as,  an  impassioned  orator. 

3.  Animated  ;  expressive  of  passion  or  ardor ;  as, 
an  impassioned  discourse. 

IM-PAS'SIVE,  17.  [L.  171  and  passus,  potior,  to  suffer.] 
Not  susceptible  of  pain  or  suffering;  as,  the  im- 
passive air  ;  impassive  ic1.  Dryden.     Pope. 

IM-PAS'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  sensibility  to  pain 
or  suffering. 

IM-PAS'SIVE-NESS,  77.  The  stale  of  being  insuscep- 
tible of  pai  n .  Mo  unta  ay..  ' 

IM-PAS-SIV'I-TY,  it.  The  quality  of  being  insuscep- 
tible of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering.    Pausanias.  Trans. 

IM-PAS-TA'TION,  71.  [in  and  paste.]  A  union  or 
mixture  of  different  substances  by  means  of  cements 
which  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire  or 
air.  Brande. 

IM-PASTE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  empatcr;  in  and  pate,  paste.] 

1.  To  knead  ;  to  make  into  paste. 

2.  In  painting,  to  lay  on  colors  thick  and  bold. 
IM-PAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Concreted,  as  into  paste. 

Shak. 
2.  Pasted  over;  covered  with  paste,  o'  with  thick 
paint. 
IM-PAST'ING, ppr.    Making  into  paste. 
IM-PAT'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  impatibilis.] 

Intolerable  ;  that  can  not  be  borne. 
IM-PA'TIENCE,  11.     [Fr.  ;  L.  impatientia,  frcm  impa- 
tiensi  in  and  potior,  to  suffer.] 

Uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering;  the  not  en- 
during pain  with  composure;  restlessness  occasioned 
by  suffering  positive  evil,  or  the  absence  of  expected 
good.  Impatience  is  not  rage,  nor  absolute  inability  to 
bear  pain  ;  but  it  implies  want  of  fortitude,  or  of  its 
exercise.  It  usually  springs  from  irritability  of  tein- 
IM-PA'TIENT,  a      [h.  impatiens.]  [per. 

1.  Uneasy  or  fretful  under  suffering;  not  bearing 
pain  with  composure  ;  not  enduring  evil  without  fret- 
fulness,  uneasiness,  and  a  desire  or  effort  to  get  rid 
( f  the  evil.  Young  men  are  impatient  of  restraint. 
We  are  all  apt  to  be  impatient  under  wrong*;  but  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  not  to  be  impatient  in  s:ckness,  or 
under  any  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence. 

2.  Not  suffering  quietly  ;  not  enduring. 
Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise.  Pope. 

3.  Hasty;  eager;  not  enduring  delay.  The  impa- 
tient man  will  not  wait  for  information  ;  he  often 
acts  with  precipitance.  Be  not  impatient  for  the  re- 
turn of  spring. 

4.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  as,  impatient,  smart.      Spenser. 
This  word  is  followed  by  of,  at,  for,  or  under.     We 

are  impatient  of  restraint,  or  of  wrongs  ;  impatient  at 
the  delay  of  expected  good  ;  impatient  for  the  return 
of  a  friend,  or  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  ;  impatient 
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muler  evils  of  any  kind.  The  proper  use  of  these 
particles  can  be  learnt  only  by  practice  or  observa- 
tion. 

IM-PA'TIENT,  h.  One  who  is  restless  under  suffer- 
in  g.     [Unusual.] 

IM-PA'TIENT-LY,  adv.  With  uneasiness  or  restless- 
ness ;  as,  to  bear  disappointment  impatiently. 

2.  With  eager  desire  causing  uneasiness  ;  as,  to 
wait  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  one's  friend. 

3.  Passionately  ;  ardently.  Clarendon. 
IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA'TION,  n.      Absolute  seignory  or 

possession.  Cotgrave. 

IM-PAT'RON-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  impatroniser.) 

To  gain  to  one's  self  the  power  of  any  seignory. 

Bacon. 

IMPAWN',  v.  t.  [in  and  pawn.]  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ; 
to  deposit  as  security.  Shale. 

IM-PAWN'KD.p/i.     Pledged. 

lM-PAWN'lNG,  ppr.     Pledging. 

IM-PeACII',  v.  «.f  [Fr.  empechcr;  Ann.  ampeich,  am- 
peckein ;  Port,  and  Sp.  e-mpachar ;  It.  impacciare ;  to 
hinder,  to  stop.  It  signifies  also,  in  Portuguese,  to 
surfeit,  to  overload,  to  glut.    It  belongs  to  the  family 


of  pack  ;  L.  pango,  pactum 


;  At.  i^Cj 


lialika,  to  press 


or  compress.  Class  Bg,  No.  18,  20,  61.  The  literal 
sense  of  impeach  is,  to  thrust,  or  send  against ;  hence, 
to  hinder,  to  stop.] 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  impede.  This  sense  is  found  in 
our  early  writers. 

These  ungracious  practices  of  Ins  sons  did  impeach  his  journey 

to  the  Holy  Land.  Davies. 

A  defluxion  on  my  throat  impeached  my   .iterance.       Howell. 

[7'his  application  of  the  word  is  tbsolctc.] 

2.  To  accuse;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor; but  appropriately,  to  exhibit  charges  of  mal- 
administration against  a  public  officer  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal,  that  is,  to  send  or  put  on,  to  load.  The 
word  is  now  restrictetl  to  accusations  made  by  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  impeach  a  judge.  [See  Impeach- 
ment/] 

3.  To  charge  with  impropriety  ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
as,  to  impeach  one's  motives  or  conduct. 

4.  To  call  to  account ;  to  charge  as  answerable. 
IM-PeAOH',  n.     Hinderance.     [Obs.]  Shah. 
lM-PuACH'A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  accusation  ;  charge- 
able witii  a  crime  ;  accusable  ;  censurable. 

2.  Liable  to  be  called  in  question  ;  accountable. 
Owners  of  lands  in  fee-simple  are  not  impeachable  for  waste. 

'£.  Sunft. 

IM-PkACH'ED,  (im-peecht',)  pp.    Hindered.     [Obs.] 
2.  Accused  ;  charged  with  a  crime,  misdemeanor, 
or  wrong ;  censured. 

The  first    donee  in  tail  may  commit  waste  without  being  im~ 
peached.  Z.  Sicift. 

IM-PeACH'ER,  n.  An  accuser  by  authority;  one 
who  calls  in  question. 

IM-PeACH'ING,  ppr.     Hindering.     [Obs.] 

2.  Accusing  by  authority  ;  calling  in  question  the 
purity  or  rectitude  of  conduct  or  motives. 

IM-PeACH'MENT,  n.  Hinderance;  impediment; 
stop;   obstruction.     [Obs.]  Spenser.     Shah. 

2.  An  accusation  or  charge  brought  against  a  pub- 
lic officer  for  maladministration  in  his  office.  In 
Great  Britain,  it  is  the  privilege  or  right  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  impeach,  and  the  right  of  the  house 
of  lords  to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  right  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  impeach,  and  of  the  senate  to  try  and 
determine  impeachments.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
house  of  peers,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  the  senates  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  are  the  high  courts  of  impeachment. 
.1.  The  act  of  impeaching. 

4.  Censure  ;  accusation  ;  a  calling  in  question  the 
purity  of  motives  or  the  rectitude  of  conduct,  &c. 
This  declaration  is  no  impeachment  of  his  motives  or 
of  his  judgment. 

5.  The  act  of  calling  to  account,  as  for  waste. 

6.  The  state  of  being  liable  to  account,  as  for 
waste. 

IM-PEARL',  (im-perl',)  v.t.  [in  and  pearl.]  To  form 
in  the  resemblance  of  pearls. 

Dew-drops  which  the  sun 
Impearle  on  every  leaf,  and  every  flower.  Milton. 

2.  To  decorate  with  pearls,  or  with  things  resem- 
bling pearls. 

The  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn.  Digby. 

IM-PEARL'BD,  pp.  Formed  in  the  resemblance  of 
pearls. 

IM-PEARL'ING,  pp.  Forming  in  the  resemblance  of 
pearls  ;  decorating  with  pearls. 

IM-PEe-CA-BIL'I-TY,  )  71.     [See  Impeccable.]  The 

IM-PEC'CAN-CY,  j      quality  of  not  being  liable 

to  sin  ;  exemption  from  sin,  error,  or  offense.     Pope. 

IM-PEC'CA-BI.E,  a.  [Sp.  impccable;  Fr.  impeccable ; 
ia  and  Sp.  pecable,  Fr.  peccable,  from  L.  pecco,  to  err, 
to  sin.] 

Not  liable  to  sin  ;  not  subject  to  sin  ;  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  sinning.  No  mere  man  is  impecca- 
ble. 


IM-PEDE',  v.  t.  [Sp.  impedir ;  It.  impedire  ;  L.  impe- 
dio;  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  in  and  pedes, 
feet,  to  catch  or  entangle  the  feet.] 

To  hinder ;  to  sthp  in  progress  ;  to  obstruct ;  as,  to 
impede  the  progress  of  troops. 

IM-PED'ED,  pp.     Hindered;  stopped;  obstructed. 

IM-PE'DI-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  impeded. 

IM-PED'I-MENT,  ?i.t  |"L.  impedimentum.] 

1.  That  which  binders  progress  or  motion  ;  hin- 
derance ;  obstruction  ;  obstacle  ;  applicable  to  every 
subject,  physical  or  moral.  Bad  roads  are  impediments 
in  marching  and  traveling.  Idleness  and  dissipation 
are  impediments  to  improvement.  The  cares  of  life 
are  impediments  to  the  progress  of  vital  religion. 

2.  That  which  prevents  distinct  articulation  ;  as, 
an  impediment  in  speech. 

IM-PED'I-MENT,  v.  U     To  impede.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Reynolds. 
IM-PED-I-MENT'AL,  a.     Hindering  ;  obstructing. 

JWonntagu. 
IM-PeD'ING,  ppr.    Hindering  ;  stopping  ;  obstructing. 
IM'PE-DITE,  a.     Hindered.  Taylor. 

LYI'PE-DlTE,ri.  t.     To  impede.     [Not  in  use.] 
IM-PE-Dl"TiON,  (-pe-dish'un,)  7t.    A  hindering. 

Baiter. 
IM-PED'I-TI VE,  a.     Causing  hinderance.    Sanderson. 
IM-PEL',  v.  t.     [Sp.  impeler  ,*  It.  impellere;  L.  impello  ; 
in  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 

To  drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  press  on  ;  to  excite 
to  action,  or  to  move  forward,  by  the  application  of 
physical  force,  or  moral  suasion,  or  necessity.  A 
ball  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  powder  ;  a  ship  is  im- 
pelled by  wind  ;  a  man  may  be  impelled  by  hunger  or 
a  regard  to  his  safety  ;  motives  of  policy  or  of  safety 
impel  nations  to  confederate. 

The  sur^e  impelled  me  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 

And  several  men  impel  to  several  ends.  Pope. 

IM-PEL'L.ED,  (im-peld',)  pp.  Driven  forward  ;  urged 
on  ;  moved  by  any  force  or  power,  physical  or  moral. 

IM-PEL'LENT,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  impelling. 

IM-PEL'LENT,  n.  A  power  or  force  that  drives  for- 
ward ;  motive  or  impulsive  power.  Glanville. 

IM-PEL'LER,  7t.     He  or  that  which  impels. 

IM-PEL'L[NG,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  forward  ;  urging; 
pressing. 

IM-PEN',  v.  t.  [in  and  pen.]  To  pen  ;  to  shut  or  in- 
close in  a  narrow  place.  Feltham. 

IM-PEND',  v.  i.  [L.  impendeo  ;  in  and  pendeo,  to 
hang.] 

1.  To  hang  over  ;  to  be  suspended  above  ;  to  threat- 
en.    A  dark  cloud  impends  over  the  land. 

Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  near ;  to  be  approaching  and  ready  to 
fall  on. 

It  expresses  our  deep  sense  of  God's  impending  wrath. 

Smahidge. 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope. 

IM-PEND'ENCE,  )  it.      The  state  of  hanging  over  ; 

IM-PEND'EN-CY,  )  near  approach  ;  a  menacing  at- 
titude. Hammond. 

IM-PEND'ENT,  a.  Hanging  over  ;  imminent ;  threat- 
ening ;  pressing  closely  j  as,  an  impendent  evil.  Hale. 

IM-PEiVD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.f  Hanging  over;  approach- 
ing near  ;  threatening. 

IM-PEN-E-TRA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  impenetrable.] 
The  quality  of  being  impenetrable. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  that  quality  of  matter  by 
which  it  excludes  all  other  matter  from  the  space  it 
occupies.  Olmsted. 

3.  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impression. 

Johnson. 
IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.    (L.   imprnctrabilis ;    in  and 
penetrahilis,  from  penctro,  to  penetrate.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  penetrated  or  pierced  ;  not  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  other  bodies  ;  as,  an  impene- 
trable shield. 

2.  Not  to  be  affected  or  moved  ;  not  admitting  im- 
pressions on  the  mind.  The  hardened  sinner  re- 
mains impenetrable  to  the  admonitions  of  the  gospel. 

3.  Not  to  be  entered  by  the  sight ;  as  impenetrable 
darkness.     Hence, 

4.  Not  to  be  entered  and  viewed  by  the  eye  of  the 
intellect;  as,  impenetrable  obscurity  or  abstruseness. 

IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE-NESS,     n.         Impenetrability, 

which  see. 
IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLY,  adv.    With  solidity  that  admits 
not  of  being  penetrated. 

2.  With  hardness  that  admits  not  of  impression  ; 

as,  impenetrably  dull.  Pope. 

IM-PEN'I-TENCE,  >  n.     [Fr.  impenitence  ;  Sp.  impen- 

IM-PEN'I-TEN-CY,  >      iteneia ;  It.  impenitema ;   L.  in 

and  pwnitens,  from  ptrnitco,  to  repent,  poena,  pain.] 

Want  of  penitence  or  repentance  ;  absence  of  con- 
trition or  sorrow  for  sin  ;  obduracy ;  hardness  of 
heart.  Final  impenitence  dooms  the  sinner  to  inev- 
itable punishment. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  impenitence  to  another. 

Rogers. 
IM-PEN'I-TENT,  a.     [Fr. ;  in  and  penitent,  supra.] 
Not  penitent ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  contrite  ; 
obdurate  ;  of  a  hard  heart. 

They  died 
Imjienitcnt.  Milton. 


IM-PEN'I-TENT,  n.  One  who  does  not  repent ;  a 
hardened  sinner. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT-LY,  adv.  Without  repentance  01 
contrition  for  sin  ;  obdurately. 

IM-PEN' N ATE,  a. or  n.  [h.  in  and  penna.]  A  term 
applied  to  swimming  birds,  as  penguins,  character- 
ized by  sh;.rt  wings  covered  with  feathers  resem- 
bling scales.  Brande. 

IM-PEN'N£D,  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  narrow  place. 

IM-PEN'NING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  narrow  place. 

IM-PEN'NOUS,  a.  [in  ami  pen  no  us.]  Having  no  wings. 

IM-PeO'PLE,  (im-pee'pl,)  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  com- 
munity.    [See  People.]  Beaum.  t\-  Fl. 

IM-PeO'PL/CD,  pp.     Formed  into  a  community. 

IM-PEO'PLING,  ppr.     Forming  into  a  community. 

IM'PE-RANT,  a.     [L.  impcro.] 

Commanding.  BotUt 

IM'PE-RATE,  a.    [L.  imperatus,  impero,  to  command.] 
Done  by  impulse  or  direction  of  the  mind.     [Not 
used.]  South.     Hale. 

IM-PER'A-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  imperatif;  L.  impcralicas, 
from  impero,  to  command.     See  Empire.] 

1.  Commanding  ;  authoritative  ;  expressive  of 
command  ;  containing  positive  command,  as  distin- 
guished from  Advisory,  or  Discretionary.  The  or- 
ders are  imperative. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  imperative  mode  of  a  verb  is 
that  which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  advice,  or 
exhortation  ;  as,  iro,  write,  attend. 

IM-I'ER'A-TTVE-LY,  adv.     With  command  ;  author- 
itatively. 
IM-PER-A-T6'RI-AL,  a.    Commanding.  [Nntinnse.] 
IM-PER-C'EiV'A-BLE,  a.     Imperceptible.    [Norris. 
IM-PER-CEIV'A-RLE-NESS,  n.     Imperceptibleness. 
IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;  in  and  perceptible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  perceived  ;  not  to  be  known  or  discov- 
ered by  the  senses.  We  say  a  thing  is  imperceptible 
to  the  touch,  to  the  eye  or  sight,  to  the  ear,  to  the 
taste,  or  smell.     Hence, 

2.  Very  small;  line;  minute  in  dimensions;  or 
very  slow  in  motion  or  progress  ;  as,  the  growth  of  a 
plant  or  animal  is  imperceptible;  it  is  too  slow  to  be 
perceived  by  the  eye. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE,  71.  That  which  can  not  be 
perceived  by  the  senses  on  account  of  its  smallness. 
[Little  used.]  Tatlrr. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS,  j  ti.  The  quality  of  being 

IM-PER-CEP-TI-B1L'1-TY,     (      imperceptible.  Hale. 

IM-PER-CEP'TI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived.  Mdison. 

IM-PER-CTP'[-ENT,  a.  Not  perceiving  or  not  having 
power  to  perceive.  Barter. 

IM-PER-DS-lilL'I-TY,  7t.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imperdible. 

IM-PER'DI-BLE,  a.  Not  destructible.  [Notalegiti- 
mote  word.] 

IM-PER'FECT,  a.  [h.  imperfectus  ;  in  and  perfeetus, 
finished,  perfect ;  perjicio,  to  perfect ;  per  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  Not  finished  ;  not  complete.  The  work  or  design 
is  imperfect. 

2.  Defective  ;  not  entire,  sound,  or  whole  ;  want- 
ing a  part ;  impaired.  The  writings  of  Livy  are  im- 
perfect. 

3.  Not  perfect  in  intellect;  liable  to  err;  as,  men 
are  imperfect ;  our  minds  and  understandings  are  im- 
perfect. 

4.  Not  perfect  in  a  moral  view  ;  not  according  to 
the  laws  of  God',  or  the  rules  of  right.  Our  services 
and  obedience  are  imperfect. 

5.  In  grammar,  the  imperfect  tense  denotes  an  ac- 
tion in  time  past,  then  present,  but  not  finished. 

6.  In  music,  incomplete  :  not  having  all  the  acces- 
sary sounds  ;  as,  an  imperfect  chord. 

An  imperfect  interval,  is  one  which  does  not  contain 
its  complement  of  simple  sounds.  Busby. 

7.  In  botany,  wanting  either  stamens  or  pistils,  as 
a  flower. 

Imperfect  number  ;  one  which   is  not  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  or  divisors.     [See  Perfect.] 
IM-PER-FEC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  irnperfectio,  su- 
pra.] 

1.  Defect ;  fault ;  the  want  of  a  part  or  of  some- 
thing necessary  to  complete  a  thing;  equally  applica- 
ble to  physical  or  moral  subjects.  When  fruit  fails  to 
come  to'  maturity,  and  after  it  begins  to  decay,  we 
denominate  the  defect  an  imperfection,  haws  some- 
times fail  of  the  intended  effect,  either  from  their  im- 
perfection, or  from  the  imperfection  of  the  administra- 
tion. Men  are  all  chargeable  with  imperfections,  both 
in  character  and  in  conduct. 

2.  In  book-binding,  a  sheet  or  signature  wanting  to 
complete  a  book. 

IM-PER'FE€T-LY,  adv.     In  an  imperfect  manner  or 

degree  ;  not  fully  ;  not  entirely  ;  not  completely;  not 

in  the  best  manlier;  not  without  fault  or  failure. 

IM-PER'F  ECT-NESS,  71.   The  state  of  being  imperfect. 

IM-rER'FO-RA-BLE,   a.     [Infra.]     That  can  not  be 

perforated  or  bored  through. 
IM-PER'FO-RATE,  a.    [L.  in  and  pcrfirratus,  perforo.] 
Not  perforated  or  pierced  ;  having  no  opening. 

Sharps. 

IM-PER'FO-RA-TED,  a.    Not  perforated.      Brown. 

2.   Having  no  pores.  Sir  J.  Banks. 
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1M-PER-F0-Ra'TI0N,  n.  The  state  of  being  not  per- 
Jtorated,  or  without  any  aperture. 

IM-Pe'RI-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imperialis,  from  impe- 
rii, to  command.     See  Emperor.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor;  as, 
an  imperial  government;  an  imperial  diadem;  impe- 
rial authority  or  edict ;  imperial  power  or  sway. 

2.  Royal  ;  belonging  to  a  monarch)  as,  an  imperial 
palace  ;  imperial  arts.  Dryden. 

3.  Pertaining  to  royalty  ;  denoting  sovereignty. 

4.  Commanding  ;  maintaining  supremacy  ;  as,  the 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens.  Mitford. 

Imperial  chamber :  the  sovereign  court  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Encyc. 

Imperial  city  ;  a  city  in  Germany  having  no  head 
but  the  emperor. 

Imperial  diet;  an  assembly  of  all  the  states  of  the 
German  empire.  Encyc. 

IM-Pe'RI-AL,  n.  In  ardiitecture,  a  kind  of  dome, 
which,  viewed  in  profile,  is  pointed  toward  the  top, 
and  w.dens  as  it  descends,  as  in  Moorish  buildings. 

Elmes. 
2.  A  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower  lip. 
IM-PE'RI-AL-IST,  n.     One  who  belongs  to  an  empe- 
ror; a  subject  or  soldier  of  an  emperor.    The  denom- 
ination   imperialists   is  often  given  to  the  troops  or 
armies  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
iri-PE-RI-AL'I-TY,  a.     Imperial  power. 

2.  The  right  of  an  emperor  to  a  share  of  the  prod- 
uce of  mines,  &.c. 

The  Ute  empress  having,  by  ukases  of  grace,  relinquished  her 
impcricdilies  on  the  private  mines,  viz.  the  tenths  of  the 
copper,  iron,  silver,  jutd  galijg  Toolce. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-IZ-SD,  a.  Made  imperial  or  belonging 
to  an  Emperor.  Fuller. 

IM-PE'RI-AL-LY,  a>lv.     In  an  imperial  manner. 

IMLPe'RI-AL-TY,  n.     Imperial  power.  Sheldon. 

IM-PER'IL,  v.  L  [in  and  peril.]  To  bring  into  dan- 
ger. Spenser. 

fM-PER'IL-jED,  pp.     Brought  into  danger. 

IM-PRR'IL-ING,  p$r.     Bringing  into  danger. 

IM-PE'RI-OUS,  G.t  [L.  impcrtasus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  impcri- 
oso  ,"  Fr.  inijierieux.     See  Imperial.] 

1.  Commanding;  dictatorial;  hanghty  ;  arrogant; 
overbearing;  domineering;  as,  an  imperious  tyrant; 
an  imperiuns  dictator ;  an  imperious  man  ;  an  imperi- 
ous temper.  J\Iore.     Shak. 

2.  Commanding;  indicating  an  imperious  temper ; 
authoritative  ;  as,  imperious  words.  Locke. 

3.  Powerful  ;  overbearing  ;  not  to  be  opposed  by 
obstacles  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  vast  and  imperious  mind. 

Tillotson. 
A.  Commanding;  urgent;  pressing;   an,  imperious 
love  ;  imperious  circumstances  :  imperious  appetite. 
Dnjden.     S.  S.  Smith. 

5.  Authoritative;  commanding  with  rightful  au- 
thority. 

The  commandment  hirjh  and  imperious  in  its  claims. 

D.  A    Clarke. 

IM-PE'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  arrogance  of  command  ; 
with  a  haughty  air  of  authority  ;  in  a  domineering 
manner.  South. 

2.  With  urgency  or  force  not  to  be  opposed. 
IM-PE'RI-OUS-NEPS,  n.  Authority  ;  air  of  command. 

South. 
2.  Arrogance  of  command  ;  haughtiness. 

Imperiousncss  and  severity  is  iin  ill  way  of  treating  men  who 
h.ive  reason  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

IM-PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  imperhsable;  in  and  per- 
ish.) 

Not  subject  to  decay  ;  not  liabie  to  perish  ;  inde- 
structible ;  enduring  permanently  ;  as,  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  ;  imperishable,  renown.  Elegant  dis- 
courses on  virtue  —  will  not  supply  the  consolations 
of  imperishable  hope. 

fM-PER'ISH-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
imperishable. 

IM-PER'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
decav. 

IM-FE'RI-UM  IN  IM-PE'RI-O,  [L.]  Government 
within  a  government. 

IM-PER'MA-NKNCE,  n.  Want  of  permanence  or 
continued  duration.  vY.  Moontagu. 

IM-PER'MA-NENT,  a.  [ire  and  permanent.}  Not  per- 
manent :  not  enduring.  Gregory. 

IM-PER-ME-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  in  bodies  of 
not  permitting  a  fluid  to  pass  through  them. 

Cavullo.     Asiat.  Res. 

IM-PER'ME  A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  pcrmco  ;  per  and 
meo,  to  pass.] 

A  term  applied  to  bodies  which  do  not  permit  fluids 
to  pass  through  them.  India-rubber  is  impermeable  to 
water  ;  bladder  is  impermeable  to  air.  Olmsted. 

[M-FER'ME-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  imper- 
meable. 

IM-PER'ME-A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  impermeable  man- 
ner. 

IM-PER-SGRO'TA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  searched 
out. 

IM-PER-SeRO'TA  BLE-NERS,  n.  State  of  not  being 
capable  of  scrutiny. 

LM-PER'SON-AL,  a.  [Fr.  impersonnel ;  L.  impcrsona- 
lis  i  in  and  personalis,  from  persona.     See  Person.] 


In  grammar,  an  impersonal  verb  is  one  which  is  not 
employed  with  the  first  and  second  persons,  /  and 
tliou  or  you,  we  and  ye,  for  nominatives,  and  which 
has  no  variation  of  ending  to  express  them,  but  is 
used  only  with  the  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular,  with  it  for  a  nominative  in  English,  and 
without  a  nominative  in  Latin ;  as,  it  rains  ,•  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  modest ;  L.  Uedet ;  libet  ,*  pugnatur. 

IM-PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  re.    Want  or  indistinctness  of 
personality.  Draper. 

IM-PER'SON-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  im- 
personal verb. 

IM-PER'SON-ATE,  v.  t.    To  invest  with  personality 
or  the  bodily  substance  of  a  living  being. 

2.  To  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  ;  to  person- 
ify. Warlun. 

IM-PER'SON-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  persons  of. 
[See  Personated.]  Warton. 

IM-PER-SON-a'TION,  n.     Embodiment,  or  state  of 
being  invested  with  personality. 

2.  The  act  of  personifying,  or  representing  things 
without  life  as  persons.  West.  Rev. 

IM-PER-SPiefj'l-TY,   re.     Want  of  perspicuity  or 
clearness  to  the  mind. 

IM-PER-SPIC'U-OUS,  a.     [ire  and  perspicuous.]     Not 
perspicuous  ;  not  clear  ;  obscure.  Bailey. 

IRJ-PER-SUX'Sl-BLE,  a.       [L.   ire  and  persuasibdis. 
See  Persuade.] 

Not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  ;  not  yielding  to 
arguments.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IM-PER'TI-NENCE,    )   re.     [Fr.  impertinence,  from  L. 

IM-PER'TI-NEN-CY,  j       impcrtinens  ;    in  and  perti- 
nens,  pertineo,  to  pertain  ;  per  and  tcneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  That  which  is  not  pertinent ;  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  subject  in  hand  ;  that  which  is  of 
no  weight.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  pertinent. 

3.  Fully  ;  rambling  thought.  [Little  used.!    Shak. 

4.  Rudeness  ;  improper  intrusion  ;  interference  by 
word  or  conduct  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
age  or  station  of  the  person. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  sense.] 

We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  impertinence  of  pedants. 

SW/1. 

5.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 


There  : 


ny  subtile  impertinence*  learnt  in  schools.      Watte. 


IM-PER'TI-NENT,  a.f  [L.  impcrtinens,  supra.] 

1.  Not  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  of  no 
weight ;  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject ;  as,  an 
impertinent  remark.  Hooker.     Tillotson. 

2.  Rude;  intrusive;  meddling  with  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  person  ;  as,  an  impertinent 
coxcomb. 

3.  Trifling  ;  foolish  ;  negligent  of  the  present  pur- 
pose. Pope. 

IM-PER'TI-NENT,  re.    An  intruder  ;  a  meddler ;  one 

who  interferes  in  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

V  Estrange. 
IM-PER'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.    Without  relation  to  the 

matter  in  hand. 
2.  Officiously  ;  intrusively  ;  rudely.         Addison. 
IM-PER-TRAN-St-BIL'I-TY,  re.     The  quality  of  not 

being  capable  of  being  passed  through.  Hale. 

IM-PER-TRAN'SI-3LE,  a.      [L.   in  and  pertranseo; 

per  and  transco,  to  pass  over  or  through  ;  trans  and 

co,  to  go.] 

Not  to  be  passed  through.     [Little  used.] 
IM-PER-TURB' A-BLE,  a.      [L.   ire   and  perturbo,  to 

disturb  ;  per  and  turbo.] 

That  can  not  be  disturbed  or  agitated  ;  permanently 

quiet.  Encyc. 

IM-PER-TUR-BA'TION,  n.     Freedom  from  agitation 

of  mind  ;  calmness.  W.  Mountagu. 

IM-PER-TOIiB'£D,   a.     Undisturbed.     [Not   in'use.] 

Bailey. 
IM-PER'VI-A-BLE,  a.     Impervious. 
IM-PER'VI-A-BLE-NESS,  i  re.    Imperviousness. 
IM-PER-VI-A-BIL'l-TY,     j  Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  impervius  ;  in  and  pervius, 

passable  ;  per  and  via,  way.] 

1.  Not  to  be  penetrated  or  passed  through  ;  impen- 
etrable ;  as,  an  impervious  gulf;  an  impervious  forest. 

2.  Not  penetrable;  not  to  be  pierced  by  a  pointed 
instrument ;  as,  an  impervious  shield. 

3.  Not  penetrable  by  light ;  not  permeable  to  fluids. 
Glass  is  pervious  to  light,  but  impervious  to  water. 
Paper  is  impervious  to  light.  In  the  latter  sense  only, 
impervious  is  synonymous  with  impermeable. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  prevent 
passage  or  penetration. 

IM-PER'VI-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  not  admit- 
ting a  passage. 

IM-PES'TER,  v.  t.     To  vex ;  to  tease.     [JVot  used.] 

IM-PE-TIG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.   impetigo,  a  ringworm.] 
Of  the  nature  of  impetigo. 

IM-PE-TI'GO,  n.  [L.]  A  cutaneous  eruption  con- 
sisting of  clustering  pustules  which  are  yellow  and 
itching,  and  terminate  in  a  yellow,  scaly  crust,  inter- 
sected with  cracks.  Good. 

IM'PE-TRA-BLE,  a.  [See  Impetrate.]  That  may 
be  obtained. hy  petition. 

IM'PE-TRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  impetro.] 

To  obtain  by  request  or  entreaty.  Usher. 


IM-PE-TR  A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  obtaining  by  prayer 
or  petition.  Herbert 

2.  In  law,  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  disposal  of 
the  king  anil  other  lay  patrons  of  the  realm.  Encyc. 

IM'PE-TRA-TIVE,  a.  Obtaining;  tending  to  obtain 
by  entreaty.  Bp.  Hall. 

IM'PE-TRA-TO-RY,  a  Beseeching;  containing  en- 
treaty. Taylor. 

IM-PET-IT-OS'I-TY,  7t.     [See  Impetuous.]     A  rush- 
ing witli  violence  and  great  force  ;  fury  ;  violence. 
2.  Vehemence  ;  furiousness  of  temper. 

IM-PET'U-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  impetueux  ;  L.  impetuosus, 
from  impetus,  impeto;  in  and  pcto,  to  urge,  to  rush. 
See  Bid.] 

1.  Rushing  with  great  force  and  violence;  moving 
rapidly;  furious;  forcible;  fierce;  raging;  as,  an 
impetuous  wind  :  an  impetuous  torrent. 

2^  Vehement  of  mind  ;  fierce  ;  hasty  ;  passionate; 
viorent ;  as,  a  man  of  impetuous  temper. 

IM-PET'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  Violently  ;  fiercely  ;  forci- 
bly ;  with  haste  and  force.  Addison. 

IM-PET'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  driving  or  rushing  with 
haste  and  violence  ;  furiousness  ;  fury  ;  violence. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper  ;  violence. 
IM'PE-TUS,  re.     [L.  supra.]     Force   of  motion  ;  the 

force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled. 

2.  The  force  with  which  one  body  in  motion  strikes 
another. 

3.  In  gunnery,  the  altitude  through  which  a  heavy 
body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that 
with  which  a  ball  is  discharged  from  a  piece. 

Brande. 
IM-P1€'TUR-£I)   a.     Painted ;  impressed.    Spenser. 
IM'PIER.  'See  Umpire. 
IM-PIeRCE',  v.  t.     To  pierce  through;  to  penetrate. 

Drayton. 
IM-PlERCE' A-BLE,  (im-peers'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  pierce] 

Not  to  be  pierced  or  penetrated.  Spenser. 

IM-PIERCED,  fim-peerst',)  pp.    Pierced  through. 
IM-PIeRC'ING,  ppr.     Piercing  through. 
IM-PI'E-TY,   n.     [Fr.   impiele;    L.   impictas;   in  and 

pietas,  pins.] 

1.  Ungodliness  ;  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  contempt  of  the  divine  character  and  author- 
ity ;  neglect  of  the  divine  precepts.  These  con- 
stitute different  degrees  of  impiety. 

2.  Any  act  of  wickedness,  as  blasphemy  and  scoff- 
ing at  the  Supreme  Being,  or  at  his  authority  ;  pro- 
faneness.  Any  expression  of  contempt  for  God  or 
his  laws,  constitutes  an  impiety  of  the  highest  degree 
of  criminality.  Disobedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, or  neglect  of  duty,  implies  contempt  for  his 
authority,  and  is  therefore  impiety.  Impiety,  when 
it  expresses  the  temper  or  disposition,  has  no  plural  ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  when  it  expresses  an  act  of  wick- 
edness, for  all  such  acts  are  impieties. 

IM-PIG'NO-RaTE,  v.  t.    To  pledge  or  pawn.     [Not 

in  use.] 
IM-PIG-NO-Ra'TION,  re.     The  act  of  pawning.    [JVot 

in  use.] 
IM-PINGE',   (im-pinj',)   v.   i.    [L.  impingo ;   in  and 

pango,  to  strike.     See  Pack.] 

To  fall   against ;   to  strike  ;  to  dash  against ;  to 

clash  upon. 

The  caus-1  of  reflection  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the  solid 
or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Newton. 

IM-PENGE'MENT,  re.     Act  of  impinging.    D.  Clinton. 
IM-PING'ING,  ppr.     Striking  against. 
IM-PIN"GUATE,   (-ping'gwate,)  v..   t.      [L.    ire  and 
pinguid,  fat.] 

To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.     [Not  in  use.]        Bacon. 
IM'PI-OUS,  a.     [L.  impius;  in  and  pins,  pious.] 

1.  Irreverent  toward  the  Supreme  Being;  wanting 
in  veneration  for  God  and  his  authority  ;  irreligious ; 
profane.  The  scoffer  at  God  and  his  authority  is 
impious.     The  profane  swearer  is  impious. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

2.  Irreverent  toward  God  ;  proceeding  from  or 
manifesting  a  contempt  for  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
tending  to  dishonor  God  or  his  laws,  anil  bring  them 
into  contempt ;  as,  an  impious  deed  ;  impious  lan- 
guage ;  impious  writings. 

IM'PI-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  irreverence  for  God,  or 
contempt  for  iiis  authority  ;  profanely  ;  wickedly. 

IM'PI-OIJS-NESS,  re.  Impiety;  contempt  of  God  and 
his  laws. 

IMP'ISH,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  an  imp. 

IM-PLA-€A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.    [from  implacable.]    The 

IM  PLA'€A-BLE-NESS,  j  quality  of  not  being  ap- 
peasable ;  inexorableness ;  irreconcilable  enmity  or 
anger. 

IM-PLA'GA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  implacabilis ;  in 
and  plaeabilis,  from  plaeo,  to  appease.] 

1.  Not  to  be  appeased  ;  that  can  not  be  pacified 
and  rendered  peaceable;  inexorable;  stubborn  or 
constant  in  enmity  ;  as,  an  implacable  prince. 

2.  Not  to  be  appeased  or  subdued  ;  as,  implacable 
anger  ;  implacable  enmity,  malice,  or  revenge. 

IM-PI.A'eA-BLY,  adv.  With  enmity  not  to  be  paci- 
fied or  subdued  ;  inexorably  ;  as,  to  hate  a  person 
implacably. 
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IM-PLANT',  v.  i.     [in  and  plant,  L.  planto.] 

To  set,  plant,  or  infix,  for  the  purpose  of  growth  ; 
as,  to  Implant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  or  the  principles 
of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  youth  ;  to  implant 
grace  in  the  heart. 

[It  is  now  seldom  or  never  used  in  its  literal  sense  for 
setting  plants  or  seeds  in  the  earth.) 

IM-PLANT-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  setting  or  infix- 
ing in  the  mind  or  heart,  as  principles  or  first  rudi- 
ments. Brown. 

IM-PLANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set ;  infixed  in  the  mind, 
as  principles  or  rudiments. 

IM-PLANT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  or  infixing  in  the  mind, 
as  principles. 

IM-PLAU-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  implausible]  The 
quality  of  not  being  plausible  or  specious. 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  plausible.)  Not  spe- 
cious ;  not  wearing  the  appearance  of  truth  or  cred- 
ibility, and  not  likely  to  be  believed  ;  as,  an  implau- 
sible harangue.  Swift. 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  not  being  plau- 
sible." 

IM-PLAU'SI-BLY,  adv.  Without  an  appearance  of 
probability. 

IM-PLEACH',  v.  t.  [in  and  pleach.]  To  interweave. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

IM- PLEAD',  v.  t.  [in  and  plead.]  To  institute  and 
prosecute  a  suit  against  one  in  court;  to  sue  at  law. 
The  corporation  shall  have  power  to  plead  and  be 
impleaded. 

Let  them  irw/ead  one  another.  —  Acts  xix. 

IM  PLEAD'ED,  pp      Prosecuted  ;   sued ;   subject   to 

answer  to  a  suit  ir,  court. 
IM-PLEAD'ER,  n.     One  who  prosecutes  another. 
IM-PLeAD'L\G,  ppr.     Prosecuting  a  suit. 
IM-PLeAS'ING,  a.     Unpleasing.     [Not  in  use.] 
IM-PLERGE',  (im-plej',)  v.  t.     To  pawn.     [Not  used.] 
IM-PLEDG'£D,  a.     Pledged;  pawned. 
IM'PLE-MENT,  n.     [Low  L.  implementum,  from  im- 
plco,  to  fill  ;  in  and  pleo.] 

Whatever  may  supply  wants;  particularly  applied 

to  tools,  utensils,  vessels,  instruments  ;  the  tools  or 

instruments  of  labor;  the  vessels  used  in  a  kitchen, 

&c. ;  as,  the  implements  of  trade  or  of  husbandry. 

[It  is  a  word  of  very  extensive  signification.] 

IM'PLE-MENT-ING,  a.  Furnishing  with  implements. 

Ed.  Rev. 
IM-PLE'TION,  n.     [L.  impleo,  to  fill  ;  in  and  pleo.] 
The  act  of  filling  ;  the  state  of  being  full. 
The  implclion  is  either  in  simple  or  compound  flowers.    The 
implelion  of  simple  flowers    is  by  the  increase  either  of  the 
petals  ur  of  the  nectary.  Lee. 

EM'PLEX,  a.     [L.  implezus.     See  Implicate.] 
Infolded;  intricate;  entangled;  complicated. 

Kvery  poem  is  simple  or  implex;  it  is  called  simple,  when  there 
is  no  change  of  fortune' in  it ;  implex,  when  the  Ibrtune  of 
the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to 
bad.  Spectator. 

IM-PLEX'ION,  (im-p!ek'sliun,)  n.  [See  Implicate.] 
The  act  of  infolding  or  involving;  the  state  of  being 
involved  ;  involution.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

IM'PLI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  vm.plxqtt.er;  It.  implicare ;  L. 
implico,  implicatus  :  in  and  plico,  to  fold  ;  Gr.  tAsko), 

W.  plyrru.) 

1.  To  infold  ;  to  involve  ;  to  entangle.        Boyle. 
[Seldom  used  in  its  literal  sense.] 

2.  To  involve  ;  to  bring  into  connection  with  ; 
also,  to  show  or  prove  to  be  connected  or  concerned  ; 
as,  the  evidence  does  ntit  implicate  the  accused  per- 
son in  this  conspiracy. 

LM'PLI-€a-TED,  pp.     Infolded;  involved. 

2.  Involved  ;  connected  ;  concerned  ;  proved  to  be 

concernad  or  to  have  had  a  part.     Twenty  persons 

are  implicated  in  the  plot. 
IM'PLI-CA-TING,    ppr.      Involving  ;    proving  to   be 

concerned. 
iM-PLI-eA'TION,  n.     [L.  implicatio,  supra.] 

1.  The  act  of  infolding  or  involving. 

2.  Involution  ;  entanglement. 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are,  the  grossness,  the  quiet 
contact,  and  the  implication  of  the  component  pans.    Boyle. 

3.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not 
expressed  ;  a  tacit  inference,  or  something  fairly  to 
be  understood,  though  not  expressed  in  words. 

The  doctors  are,  by  implication,  of  a  different  opiuioa.     Ayliffe. 

IM'PLI-€A-TIVE,  a.     Having  implication. 
IVI'PLI-€A-TIVE-LY, adv.     By  implication.    Buck. 
IM-PLIC'IT,  (im-plis'it,)  a.     [L.  implicitus,  from  im- 
plico.) 

1.  Infolded  ;  entangled  ;  complicated. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 
I  cling  implicit.     [Little  used.]  Pope. 

2.  Implied  ;  tacitly  comprised  ;  fairly  to  be  under- 
stood, though  not  expressed  in  words ;  as,  an  implicit 
contract  or  agreement. 

3.  Resting  on  another ;  trusting  to  the  word  or 
authority  of  another,  without  doubting  or  reserve,  or 
without  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  thing  itself. 
Thus  we  give  implicit  credit  or  confidence  to  the 
declarations  of  a  person  of  known  veracity  ;  we  re- 
ceiye  with  implicit  faith  whatever  God  has  clearly 
revealed. 


IMP 

UM-PLIC'IT-LY,  adv.  By  inference  deducible,  but 
not  expressed  in  words ;  virtually ;  in  reality,  but 
not  in  name. 

He  that  denies  the  providence  of  God  implicitly  denies  his 
existence.  Benlley. 

2.  By  connection  with  something  else ;  depend- 
ency ;  with  unreserved  confidence  ;  without  doubt- 
ing, or  without  examining  evidence.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  implicitly  what  a  man  of  veracity 
testifies 

Learn  not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  his  providence,  but  humbly 
anil  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  and  adore  them.  Alterbury. 

IM-PLIC'IT-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  implicit ; 
the  state  of  trusting  without  reserve. 

IM-PLT'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  [See  Imply.]  Involved  ;  con- 
tained virtually,  though  not  expressed  ;  as,  an  implied 
promise. 

IM-PLI'ED-LY,  adv.     By  implication. 

IM-PLO-Ka'TION,  n.    Earnest  supplication. 

Bp.  Hall. 

IM'PLO-RA-TOR,  n.     One  who  implores.  Shah. 

IM-PLoItE',  v.  t.t  [Fr.  implorer ;  Sp.  implorar ;  It.  im- 
plorare  ;  L.  imploro  ;  in  and  ploro,  to  cry  out.] 

1.  To  call  upon  or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  beseech  ; 
to  pray  earnestly;  to  petition  with  urgency;  to  en- 
treat ;  as,  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  to  im- 
plore mercy. 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope. 

2.  To  ask  earnestly  ;  to  beg. 
IM-PLoRE',  v.  i.     To  entreat ;  to  beg. 
IM-PLoRE',  n.     Earnest  supplication.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

IM-PLoR'.ED,  pp.     Earnestly  supplicated  ;  besought. 

IM-PLoR'ER,  7i.     One  who  prays  earnestly. 

IM  PLOR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beseeching;  entreating; 
praying  earnestly. 

IM-PLf>R'TNG-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  entreaty. 

IM-PLuM'-ED,     j  a.     Having  no  plumes  or  feathers. 

IM-PLuM'OUS,  ]  Johnson. 

IM-PLUNGE',  (im-plunj',)  v.  t.  To  plunge  ;  to  im- 
merse. Fuller. 

IM-PIY',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  impliijuer;  Sp.  implicar ;  It.  im- 
plicare ;  L.  implico  ;  in  and  plico,  to  fold.  See  Im- 
plicate.] 

1.  Literally,  to  infold  or  involve  ;  to  wrap  up. 
[  Obs.)  Spenser. 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or  essence, 
or  by  fair  inference,  or  by  construction  of  law,  when 
not  expressed  in  words. 

Where  u  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  is  im- 
plied. Sherlock. 

When  a  man  employs  a  laborer  to  work  for  him,  or  an  agent  to 
transact  business  for  him,  the  act  of  hiring  i7npties  an  obliga- 
tion, and  a  promise  that  he  shall  pay  htm  a  reasonable  re- 
ward for  his  services.  Contracts  are  expressed  or  implied : 
express  contracts  are  those  in  which  an  agreement  or  prom- 
ise is  expressed  by  words  or  in  writing  ;  implied  contracts 
rise  from  the  presumption  of  law,  or  the  justice 


and  reason  of  the 


Blackalone. 


IM-PLY'ING,  ppr.      Involving  ;    containing   in   sub- 
stance, or  by  fair  inference,  or  by  construction  of 
law. 
IM-POCK'ET,  v.  t.     To  pocket.     [Not  used.] 
IM-POIS'ON,    (im-poiz'n,)    v.    t.      [Fr.    empoisonner. 
See  Poison.] 

1.  To  poison  ;  to  impregnate  with  poison  ;  to  cor- 
rupt with  poison. 

2.  To  imbitter :  to  impair  ;  as,  grief  impoisons  the 
pleasures  of  life. 

3.  To  kill  with  poison.     [Rare.]  Shah. 
IM-POIS'ON-£D,  pp.     Poisoned;    corrupted;   imbit- 

tered. 

IM-POIS'ON-ING,  ppr.  Poisoning;  corrupting  ;  im- 
bittering. 

IM-POIS'ON-MENT,  n.     The  act  of  poisoning. 

Pope. 

IM-Po'L  AR-I-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  poles.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

IM-POL'I-CY,  ?7.  [in  and  policy.]  Inexpedience ; 
unsuitableness  to  the  end  proposed;  bad  policy  ;  de- 
fect of  wisdom  ;  a  word  applied  to  private  as  well  as 
public  affairs.  Washington. 

IM-PO-LtTE',  a.  [in  and  polite.]  Not  of  polished 
manners  ;  impolite  ;  uncivil  ;  rude  in  manners. 

IM-PO-LITE'LY,  adv.     Uncivilly. 

IM-PO-LITE'NESS,  n.  Incivility ;  want  of  good 
manners.  Chesterfield. 

IM-POL'I-TI€,  a.  Not  wise  ;  devising  and  pursuing 
measures  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest ;  as, 
an  impolitic  prince  or  minister. ' 

2.  Unwise  ;  adapted  to  injure  the  public  interest ; 
as,  an  "impolitic  law,  measure,  or  scheme. 

3.  Not  wise  in  private  concerns  ;  pursuing  meas- 
ures ill  suited  to  promote  private  welfare ;  not  pru- 
dent. 

4.  Not  suited  to  promote  private  interest. 
IM-PO-LIT'IC-AL,  for  Impolitic,  is  obsolete. 
IM-PO-LIT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    Without  art  or  forecast. 

[Not  used/)  Bacon. 

IM-POL'l-Tie-LY,  adv.     Not  wisely;    not  with  due 

forecast  and  prudence  ;  in  a  manner  to  injure  public 

or  private  interest. 
IiM-PON-DER-A-BIL'I-TY.ti.     Destitution  of  sensible 

weight. 


IMP 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  ponderable.]  No» 
having  sensible  weight. 

Heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  called 
imponderable  substances.  Bran.dc. 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLE-NESS,  n,  State  of  being  im- 
ponderable. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS,  a.    Not  having  sensible  weight. 

Brown. 

IM-PON'DER-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  impon- 
derous. 

IM-PoNE',  v.  t.    [L.]     To  stake ;  to  wager.     [Obs.] 

Shah. 

IM-POOR',  v.  t.  [in  and  poor.]  To  impoverish.  [Not 
in  use.)  Browne. 

IM-PO-ltOS'I-TY,?7.  [in  and  porosity.]  Want  of  po- 
rosity ;  closeness  of  texture  ;  compactness  that  ex- 
cludes pores.  Bacon. 

IM-Po'ROIJS,  a.  Destitute  of  pores;  very  close  or 
compact  in  texture  ;  solid.  Brown.     Ray. 

IM-PoRT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  importer;  L.  imporlo;  in  and 
porto,  to  hear.     See  Beau.  J 

1.  To  bring  from  a  foreign  country  or  jurisdiction, 
or  from  another  state,  into  one's  own  country,  juris- 
diction, or  state  ;  opposed  to  Expoht.  We  import  teas 
and  silks  from  China,  wines  from  Spain  and  France, 
and  dry  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  im- 
ports cotton  from  America  and  India.  We  may  say 
also  that  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  im- 
port flour  from  the  Middle  States. 

2.  To  bear  or  convey,  as  signification  or  meaning; 
to  mean  ;  to  signify  ;  to  imply.  We  are  to  under- 
stand by  a  term  what  it  clearly  imports. 

3.  To  be  of  weight  to  ;  to  be  of  moment  or  conse- 
quence to ;  to  bear  on  the  interest  of,  or  to  have  a 
bearing  on. 

Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importedt  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  Shale. 

If  I  endure  it,  what  imports  it  you  r  Jlryden. 

IM'PoRT,  it.  That  which  is  borne  or  conveyed  in 
words  ;  meaning ;  signification  ;  the  sense  which 
words  are  intended  to  convey,  to  the  understanding, 
or  which  they  bear  in  sound  interpretation.  Import 
differs  from  Implication  in  this,  that  the  meaning  of 
a  term,  or  number  of  words,  in  connection,  is  less  ob- 
scurely expressed.  Import  depends  less  on  inference, 
or  deduction,  than  implication,  and  is  also  applied 
more  frequently  to  a  single  word.  In  all  philosophi- 
cal discussions,  it  is  useful  to  ascertain  the  import  of 
the  terms  employed.  In  the  construction  of  laws 
and  treaties,  we  are  to  examine  carefully  the  import 
of  words  and  phrases. 

2.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into  a  coun- 
try from  another  country  or  state  ;  generally  in  the 
plural.  Our  imports  exceed  our  exports  ;  the  balance 
must  be  paid  in  specie  ;  hence  the  scarcity  of  coin. 

3.  Importance  ;  weight ;  consequence.  [Formerly 
accented  on  the  second  suitable.)  Shah.     T)ryden. 

IM-PORT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  imported. 
2.  Insupportable;  not  to  be  endured.     [Oos.] 

Spenser. 
IM-PORT'ANCE,  71.     [Fr. ;    Sp.  importancia;   It.  im- 
portanza ;  from  import.) 

1.  Weigilt ;  consequence  ;  a  bearing  on  some  in- 
terest ;  that  quality  of  any  thing  by  which  it  may  af- 
fect a  measure,  interest,  or  result.  The  education  of 
youth  is  of  great  importance  to  a  free  government.  A 
religious  education  is  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
human  being. 

2.  Weight  or  consequence  in  the  scale  of  being. 


Thy  own  importance  kn 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  thine 


Pope. 


3.  Weight  or  consequence  in  self-estimation.  He 
believes  himself  a  man  of  importance. 

4.  Thing  implied;  matter;  subject;  importunity. 
[In  these  senses,  obsolete.)  Shak. 

IM-PORT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Literally,  bearing  on  or  to. 
Hence,  weighty  ;  momentous  ;  of  great  consequence  ; 
having  a  bearing  on  some  interest,  measure,  or  re- 
sult, by  which  good  or  ill  may  be  produced.  Truth 
is  important  to  happiness  as  well  as  to  knowledge,  but 
none  so  important  as  religious  truth.  The  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  is  important  to  her  navy,  and  her 
navy  is  important  to  her  independence.  Men  often 
forget  the  important  end  for  which  they  were  created. 

2.  Bearing  on  ;  forcible  ;  driving. 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  important  outrage  him  assailed.  Spenser. 

3.  Importunate.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
IM-PORT'ANT-LY,  adv.     Weightily;  forcibly. 

IlainmOlld. 

IM-PoR-Ta'TION,  77.     [Fr.  ;  from  import] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  of  bringing 
from  another  country  or  state;  opposed  to  Expop.ta 
tion.  Nations  forbid  the  importation  of  commodities 
which  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  sufficient 
abundance  at  home. 

2.  The  wares  or  commodities  imported.  The  im- 
pm-tations,  this  season,  exceed  those  of  the  last. 

3.  Conveyance. 

IM-PORT'ED,  pp.  or  o.    Brought  from  another  coun- 
try or  state. 
IM-PORT- ER,  7i.      He  that  imports  ;    the  merchant 
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who,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  brings  goods  from  an- 
other country  or  state. 
IM-PoRT'INU,  ppr.  or  a.     Bringing  goods,  &c,  into 
one's  own  country  or  state  from  a  foreign  or  distant 
state 

2.  Bearing,  as  a  signification  ;  meaning. 

3.  Having  weight  or  consequence. 
IM-PoRT'LESS,   a.    Of  no  weight  or  consequence. 

[JVo(  used.]  Shak. 

IM-PORT'Uj-NA-CY,  n.  The  act  of  importuning; 
importunateness. 

IM-PORT'lJ-NATE,  a.  [L.  importunus.  See  Impor- 
tune.] 

1.  Bearing  on  ;  pressing  or  urging  in  request  or  de- 
mand ;  urgent  and  pertinacious  in  solicitation  ;  as, 
an  importunate  suitor  or  petitioner. 

2.  Pressing  ;  urgent ;  as,  an  importunate  demand. 

3.  Inciting  urgently  for  gratification  ;  as,  importu- 
nate passions  and  appetites. 

IM-PORT'lf-NATE-LY,  ado.  With  urgent  request; 
with  pressing  solicitation,, 

IM-PORT'U_-NATE-NESS,  n.  Urgent  and  pressing 
solicitation.  Digby. 

IM-PORT'q-NA-TOR,n.  One  that  importunes.  [Not 
in  use.]     _  Sandys. 

IM-POR-TuNE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  importuner ;  Sp.  importtuiar ; 
It.  unportunare;  from  L.  importunus  ;  in  and  porto,  to 
bear  on.] 

To  request  with  urgency  ;  to  press  with  solicita- 
tion ;  to  urge  with  frequent  or  unceasing  application. 

Their  ministers  and  residents  here  have  peqictually  importuned 
the  court  with  unreasonable  demands.  SwiJL. 

IM-POR-TONE',  o.  [L.  importunus.  Formerly  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Pressing  in  request ;  urgent ;  troublesome  by 
frequent  demands  ;  vexatious  ;  unreasonable, 

Spenser.     Bacon. 

2.  Unseasonable.  Milton. 
[This   word  is  obsolete  ;  being  superseded  by  Im- 
portunate, unless  perhaps  in  poetry.] 

lM-POR-T0N'ED,/y>.     Requested  with  urgency. 
IM-POR-TCNE'LY,  adv.    With   urgent  solicitation; 
incessantly;  continually;  troublesomely.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Unseasonably;    improperly.      [06s.] 

Sanderson. 
IM-POR-TON'ER,  n.    One  who   urges  with  earnest- 
ness. 
IM-POR-TON'ING,  ppr.     Soliciting  with  urgency. 
IM-POR-TO'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  importuniti  ;  L.  importu- 
nitas  ] 

Pressing  solicitation  ;  urgent  request  ;  application 
for  a  claim  or  favor,  which  is  urged  with  trouble- 
some frequency  or  pertinacity.  Men  are  sometimes 
overcome  by  the  importunity  of  their  wives  or 
children. 
IM-PORT'TJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  importuosus ;  in  and  partus.] 

Without  a  port,  haven,  or  harbor. 
IM-POS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  imposed  or  laid  on. 

Hammond. 
IM-PfiS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  imposable. 
IM-PGSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  imposer  i  L.  impositum,  from  im- 
pono  ;  in  and  pono,  to  put.  Pono,  as  written,  belongs 
to  Class  Bn  ;  and  posui,  positum,  to  Class  Bs  or  Bd. 
The  latter  coincides  witli  Eng.  put.  But  n  and  s  may 
be  convertible.] 

1.  To  lay  on  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  lay  on,  as  a  burden, 
tax,  toll,  duty,  or  penalt)'.  The  legislature  imposes 
taxes  for  the  support  of  government ;  toll  is  imposed 
on  passengers  to  maintain  roads,  and  penalties  are 
imposed  on  those  who  violate  the  laws.  God  im- 
poses no  burdens  on  men  which  they  are  unable  to 
bear. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues.  Pope. 

2.  To  place  over  by  authority  or  by  force.  The 
Romans  often  imposed  rapacious  governors  on  their 
colonies  and  conquered  countries. 

3.  To  lay  on,  as  a  command  ;  to  enjoin,  as  a  duty 

Thou  on  the  deep  irnposest  nobler  laws.  Waiter. 

Impose  but  your  commands.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fix  on  ;  to  impute.     [Little  used.]     Brown. 

5.  To  lay  on,  as  hands  in  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion, or  of  confirmation. 

C.  To  obtrude  fallaciously. 

Our  poet  thinks  not  fit 
To  impose  upon  you  what  he  writes  for  wit.  Dryden. 

7.  Among  printers,  to  put  the  pages  on  the  stone 
and  fit  on  the  chase,  and  thus  prepare  the  form  for 
the  press. 

To  impose  on  ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mislead  by  a  trick  or 
false  pretense  ;  vulgarly,  to  put  upon.     We  are  liable 
to  be-  imposed  on  by  others,  and  sometimes  we  impose 
on  ourselves. 
IM-POSE',  n.     Command  ;  injunction.     [JVo(  used.] 

Ska/;. 
Jnl-POS'ED,  (im-pozd',)  pp.    Laid  on,  as  a  tax,  bur- 
den, duty,  or  penalty  ;  enjoined. 
Imposed  on  ;  deceived. 
IM-PoSE'MENT,  n.     Imposition.     [Bad.]       Moore. 
IM-PoS'ER,  7i.     One  who  lays  on  ;'  one  who  enjoins. 
The  imjiosers  oi  these  oaths  might  repent.  Walton. 
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IM-PoS'ING,  ppr     Laying  on;  enjoining;  deceiving. 
2.  a.  Commanding  ;   adapted  to  impress  forcibly  ; 
as,  an  imposing  air  or  manner. 

Lar^e  and  imposing  edifices,  inibosomed  in  the  proves  of  some 
rich  valley.  Bisliop  Hobarl. 

IM-PoS'ING,  n.  Among  printers,  the  act  of  putting 
the  pages  of  a  sheet  in  proper  order  on  the  imposing- 
stone,  and  preparing  them  to  be  printed.      Brande. 

IM-POS'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  imposing  manner. 

IM-PoS'ING-ST6NE,  n.  Among  printers,  the  stone 
on  which  the  pagt*s  or  columns  of  types  are  imposed 
or  made  into  forms. 

IM-PO-SI"TION,  (im-po-zisb'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L. 
impositio.     See  Impose.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  laying  on. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  on  hands  in  the  ceremony  of 
ordination,  when  the  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  the  ministers  in  most  other  churches,  place 
their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  person  whom  they 
are  ordaining,  while  one  prays  for  a  blessing  on  his 
labors.     The  same  ceremony  is  used  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  on  or  affixing  to  ;  as,  the  im- 
position of  names.  Boyle. 

4.  That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  tax,  toll,  duty,  or 
excise,  laid  by  authority.  Tyrants  oppress  their  sub- 
jects with  giievous  impositions. 

5.  Injunction,  as  of  a  law  or  duty.  Milton. 

6.  Constraint ;  oppression  ;  burden. 

Let  it  not  be  made,  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  the  occasion  of 
Btrife,  ii  nnrrow  spirit,  and  unreasonable  impositions  on  the 
mind  and  practice.  Waits. 

7.  Deception ;  imposture. 

Being  acquainted  with  his  hand,  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imposition.  Smollett. 

8.  A  supernumerary  exercise  enjoined  on  students 
as  a  punishment.  England. 

["  Every  pecuniary  mulct  whatever  on  young  men 
in  statu  pupillariy  should  be  abolished  ;  the  proper 
punishment  is  employing  their  minds  in  some  useful 
imposition.'7  Enormous  Expense  of  Education  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

"Literary  tasks  called  impositions,  or  frequent 
compulsive  attendances  on  tedious  ami  unimproving 
exercises  in  a  college  hall."  T.  Warton,  Minor  Po- 
ems of  Milton,  p.  422.  — E.  H.  B.] 
IM-POS-SI-IiIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  impossible.]  That 
which  can  not  he  ;  the  state  of  being  not  possible  to 
exist.  That  a  thing  should  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  impossibility. 

2.  Impracticability  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
not  feasible  or  possible  to  be  done.  That  a  man  by 
his  own  strength  should  lift  a  ship  of  the  line,  is  to 
him  an  impossibility,  as  the  means  are  inadequate  to 
the  end.  [See  Impossible.] 
IM-POS'SI-BLE,  <z.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  impossibilis ;  in  and 
possibilis,  from  possum,  to  be  able.] 

1.  That  can  not  be.  It  is  impossible  that  two  and 
two  should  make  five,  or  that  a  circle  and  a  square 
should  be  the  same  thing,  or  that  a  thing  should  be 
and  not  be  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Impracticable;  not  feasible;  that  can  not  be 
done. 

With  men  this  is  impossible  ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possi- 
ble. —  Mali,  xix. 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  —  Heb.  xi. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impossibilities,  physical  and 
moral.  That  is  a  physical  impossibility,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature.  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
morally  impossible,  when  in  itself  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  witli  difficulties  or  circumstances  which 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  impossible.  [See 
Possible,  Practicable,  and  Impracticable.] 

Encyc. 

Impossible  quantity.     See  Imaginary. 
IM'POST,  n.     [Sp.  and  It.  hnposta;  Fr.  impot,  for  im- 
post i  L.  impositum,  impouo.] 

1.  Any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by  authority;  partic- 
ularly, a  duty  or  tax  laid  by  government  on  goods 
imported,  and  paid  or  secured  by  the  importer  at  the 
time  of  importation.  Imposts  are  also  called  cus- 
toms. 

2.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults  and 
arches  on  which  the  weight  of  the  building  rests  ;  or 
the  capital  of  a  pillar  or  cornice  which  crowns  the 
pier  and  supports  the  first  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

JUnsworUt,     Ash. 

IM-POS'THU-MATE,  (im-pos'tu-mate,)  v.  i.  [See 
Imposthume.]  To  form  an  abscess  ;  to  gather  ;  to 
collect  pus  or  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body.  Jirbuthnot. 

IM-POS'THU-MATE,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  an  impos- 
thume or  abscess. 

IM-POS'THU-MA-TED,  pp.  Affected  with  an  impos- 
thume. 

IM-POS'THU-Ma'TING,  ppr.  Forming  into  an  ab- 
scess. 

IM-POS~THU-Ma'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  an 
abscess  ;  also,  an  abscess  ;  an  imposthume. 

Coze.     Bacon. 

IM-POS'THUME,  (im-pos'tume,)  n.  [This  word  is 
a  corruption  of  apostem,  L.  apostema,  Gr.  mr  crrriu*, 
from  aptcrnfn,  to  separate,  to  withdraw,  or  to  stand 
off;  mr<>  and  lcr/)[xt,  to  stand. J 
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An  abscess  ;  a  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  an  animal  body.  Encyc. 

[This  word  and  its  derivatives,  being  mere  corrup- 
tions, might  well  be  suffered  to  pass  into  oblivion.] 
IM-POS'THUME,  v.  i.     The  same  as  Imposthumate. 
IM-POS'TOR,  n.f  [Fr.  imposteur;  Sp.  and  Port,  impos- 
tor; It.  impostors  i  from  Low  L.  impostor,  from  inn- 
pono.     See  Impose.] 

One  who  imposes  on  others ;  a  pe"son  who  as- 
sumes a  character  for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  a 
deceiver  under  a  false  character.  k  seems  to  be  yet 
unsettled  whether  Perkin  Warbeck  was  an  impostor. 
A  religious  impostor  may  be  one  who  assumes  the 
character  of  a  preacher  without  authority  ;  or  one 
who  falsely  pretends  to  an  extraordinary  commission 
from  Heaven,  and  terrifies  people  with  denuncia- 
tions of  judgments.  Encyc. 
IM-POS'TIJR-AGE,  n.     Imposition.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Bp.  Taylor. 
IM-POS'TtJRE,   it.      [Fr.,   from   L.   impostura.      See 
Impose.] 

Deception  practiced  under  a  false  or  assumed 
character;  fraud  or  imposition  practiced  by  a  false 
pretender. 

Form  new  legends, 
And  fill  the  world  with  lollies  and  impostures.  Irene. 

IM-POS'TIJR-ED,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  imposture. 

Beaum.  ty  Fl. 
IM-POS'TU_R-OUS,  a.     Deceitful.     [Not  used.] 

Beaum.  $?  Fl. 
IM'PU-TENCE,    )  n.     [L.  impotentia  ;  in  and  potcntia, 
IM'PO-TEN-CY,  (      from  potens,  from  the  root  of  L. 
possum,  posse,  which  consists  of  the  elements  Pd  or 
Pt.     See  Power.] 

1.  Want  of  strength  or  power,  animal  or  intellec- 
tual ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ;  inability  ;  imbecility  ; 
defect  of  power,  natural  or  adventitious,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Some  were  poor  by  the  impotency  of  nature  ;  as  young  fatherless 
children,  old  decrepit  persons,  idiots,  and  cripples. 

Hayward. 
The  impotence  of  exercising  animal  motion  attends  fevers. 

Arbulhnol. 

2.  Moral  inability  ;  the  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  resist  or  overcome  habits  and  natural  propen- 
sities. 

3.  Inability  to  beget. 

4.  Ungovernable  passion  ;  a  Latin  signification. 
[Little  icsedA  Milton. 

IM'PO-TENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  impotens.] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  wanting  strength  or  power  ;  un- 
able by  nature,  or  disabled  by  disease  or  accident,  to 
perform  any  act. 

I  know  thou  wast  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nur  imjiotent  to  save.  Addison. 

2.  Wanting  the  power  of  propagation,  as  males. 

3.  Wanting  the  power  of  restraint ;  not  having  the 
command  over  ;  as,  impotent  of  tongue.       Dryden. 

IM'PO-TEA'T,  n.  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or  lan- 
guishing under  disease.  ShaU. 

IM'PO-TENT-LV,  adv.  Weakly  ;  without  power 
over  the  passions. 

IM-POUND',  v.  t.     [in  and  pound.     See  Pound.] 

1.  To  put,  shut,  or  confine,  in  a  pound  or  close 
pen  ;  as,  to  impound  unruly  or  stray  horses,  cat- 
tle, &c. 

2.  To  confine;  to  restrain  with  limits.       Bacon. 
IM-POUND'ED,  pp.     Confined  in  a  pound. 
IM-POUND'Eil, .».     One  who  impounds  the  beasts  cl 

another. 

lM-POUrv'D'ING,  ppr.  Confining  in  a  pound  ;  re- 
straining. 

IM-PO  V'ER-ISH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  appauvrir,  appauvrissant, 
from  pauvre,  poor;  It.  impoverire.     See  Poou.] 

1.  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indi- 
gence. Idleness  and  vice  are  sure  to  impoverish  in- 
dividuals and  families. 

2.  To  exhaust  strength,  richness,  or  fertility;  as, 
to  impoverish  land  by  frequent  cropping. 

IM-P0VER-1SH-.ED,  (im-pov'er-isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Re- 
duced to  poverty  ;  exhausted. 

IM-PO  V'ER-ISH-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  others  puor. 
2.  That  which  impairs  fertility. 

IM-PO  V'ER-ISH  L\'G,  ppr.    Making  poor  ;  exhausting. 

IM-POV'ER-ISHING,  a.  Tending  or  fitted  to  reduce 
to  poverty,  or  to  exhaust  of  fertility  White  crops 
are  impoverishing  to  land. 

IM-POVER-1SH-LY,  udv.     So  as  to  impoverish. 

IM-PO V'ER-ISH-MENT,  n.  Depauperation;  a  re- 
ducing to  indigence;  exhaustion;  drain  of  wealth, 
richness,  or  fertility. 

IM-POW'ER.     See  Empower. 

I.M-PRA€-TI-€A-B1L'I-TY,     )  n.       [See    Impracti- 

IM-PRAe'TI-€A-BLE-NESS,  j      cable.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beyond  human 
power,  or  the  means  proposed  ;  infeasibility. 

2.  Untractableness  ;  stubbornness.  Burnet. 
IM-FUAC'TI-eA-BLE,    a.t    [in  and  practicable ;    Fr. 

impracticable.     See  Practice.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  done  or  performed  :  infeasihle  ; 
not  to  be  effected  by  human  means,  or  by  the  means 
proposed.  It  is.  impracticable  for  a  man  to  lift  a  tun 
by  his  unassisted  strength;  but  not  impracticable  for 
a  man  aided  by  a  niechanica  power. 
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2.  Untraceable ;  unmanageable;  stubborn;  as,  a 
fierce,  impracticable  nature.  Rowe. 

3.  That  can  not  be  passed  or  traveled ;  as,  an  im- 
practicable road  ;  a  colloquial  sense. 

IM-PRAe'TI-CA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  hinders  practice. 

Morality  1101  impracticably  rigid.  Johnson. 

IM'PRE-€aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  imprecor ;  in  and  precor,  to 

pray.    See  Pray.] 
To  invoke,  as  an  evil  on  any  one  ;  to  pray  that  a 

curse  or  calamity  may  fall  on  one's  self  or  on  another 

person. 
IM'PRE-Ca-TED,  pp.    Invoked  on  one,  as  some  evil. 
IM'PRE-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Calling  for  evil  on  one's  self 

or  another. 
IM-PltE-CX'TION,  77.  t  [L.  imprecatio.) 

The  act  of  imprecating,  or  invoking  evil  on  any 

one  ;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  fall  on 

any  one  ;  a  curse. 
IM'PRE-CA-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  a  prayer  for  evil 

to  befall  a  person. 
IAl-PRE-CIS'ION,  n.      [in  and  precision.]     Want  of 

precision  or  exactness  ;  defect  of  accuracy.      Taylor. 
IM-PReGN',  (im-preen',)  v.  t.     [It.  imprcgnare  ;   Fr. 

impregner ',  L.  in  and  prmgnons.     See  Pregnant.] 
To  impregnate;  to  infuse  the  seed  of  young,  or 

other  prolific  principle.     [Used  in  poetry.     See  Im- 

i*reonate.]  Milton.     T/tomson. 

IM-PREG'NA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  imprenaile.] 

1.  Not  to  be  stormed,  or  taken  by  assault ;  that 
can  not  be  reduced  by  force  ;  able  to  resist  attack  ; 
as,  an  impregnable  fortress. 

2.  Not  to  be  moved,  impressed,  or  shaken  ;  invin- 
cible. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and  impregna- 
ble. South. 
IM-PREG'NA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  resist  pene- 
tration or  assault ;  in  a  manner  to  defy  force  ;  as,  a 
place  impre.gnably  fortified.                               Sandys. 
IM-PREG'NaTE,  ».  t.    [It.  imprcgnare ;  Fr.  impregner ; 
Sp.  impregnar.     See  Pregnant.] 

1.  To  infuse  the  principle  of  conception;  to  make 
pregnant,  as  a  female  animal. 

2.  To  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a  flower  on 
the  pistils  of  a  plant ;  to  render  prolific. 

3.  To  infuse  particles  of  one  thing  into  another  ; 
to  communicate  the  virtues  of  one  thing  to  another, 
as  in  pharmacy,  bv  mixture,  digestion,  &c. 

IM-PREG'NATE,  a.  Impregnated;  rendered  prolific 
or  fruitful. 

IM-PREG'NA-TED,p/>.  or  a  Made  pregnant  or  pro- 
lific ;  fecundated ;  filled  with  something  by  mix- 
ture, &c. 

IM-PREG'Na-TING,  ppr.  Infusing  seed  or  pollen  ; 
rendering  pregnant ;  fructifying  ;  fecundating  ;  filling 
bv  infusion  or  mixture. 

IM-PREG-NA'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  fecun- 
dating and  rendering  fruitful ;  applied  to  animals  or 
plants. 

2.  The  communication  of  the  particles  or  virtues 
ot  one  tiling  to  another. 

3.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated. 

Derham. 

4.  Saturation.  Jlinsworth. 
IM-PRE-JO'Dl-€ATE,  a.     [L.  in,  pra,  and  judico.] 

Not  prejudged  ;  unprejudiced  ;  not  prepossessed  ; 
impartial      [Not  used.]  Brown. 

IM-PREP-A-Ra'TION,  «.     [in  and  preparation.] 

Want  of  preparation  ;    unpreparedness  ;  unreadi- 
ness.    [Little  used.]  Hooker. 
IM-PRE-SeiUP-Tl-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  imprescriptibi- 
lity, from  imprescriptible.] 

The  state  of  being  independent  of  prescription  ; 
the  state  which  renders  a  thing  not  liable  to  be  lost 
or  impaired  by  the  prescription  cf  another,  or  by 
one's  own  non-user.  Vattel,  Trans. 

IM-PRE-SCRIP'TI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  praiscriptible, 
from  L.  prazscribo  ;  prai  and  scribo,  to  write.] 

That  can  not  be  lost  or  impaired  by  non-user,  or 
by  the  claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

Rights  of  mere  ability  which  a  man  may  use  or  not  at  pleasure, 
without  liny  person's  having  a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  on 
that  subject,  are  imprescriptible.  Vattel,  Trans. 

The  rights  ot  navigation,  fishing,  and  others  that  may  be  exer- 
cised on  the  sea,  belonging  to  the  right  of  mere  ability,  are 
imprescriptible.  Vattel. 

(M-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  imprcssum,  from  imprimo  ;  in 
and  premo.  to  press.] 

1.  To  imprint ;  to  stamp ;  to  make  a  mark  or  fig- 
ure'on  any  thing  by  pressure;  as,  to  impress  coin 
with  the  figure  of  a  man's  head,  or  with  that  of  an 
ox  or  sheep  ;  to  impress  a  figure  on  wax  or  clay. 

2.  To  print,  as  books. 

3.  To  mark  ;  to  indent. 

4.  To  fix  deep  ;  as,  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind, 
or  facts  on  the  memory.     Hence,  to  convict  of  sin. 

5.  To  compel  to  enter  into  public  service,  as  sea- 
men ;  to  seize  and  take  in-j  service  by  compulsion, 
as  nurses  in  sickness.  In  this  sense,  we  use  press  or 
impress  indifferently. 

6.  To  sp.i7.e  ;  to  take  for  public  service  ;  as,  to  im- 
press provisions.  Marshall. 

[M'PRESS,  7i.  A  mark  or  indentation,  made  by 
pressure. 
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2.  The  figure  or  image  of  any  thing  made  by  pres- 
sure ;  stamp  ;  likeness. 

3.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp  ;  character. 

God  leaves  us  this  general  impress  or  character  on  the  works  of 
creation,  that  they  were  very  good.  South. 

4.  Device ;  motto. 

To  describe  emblazoned  shields,   . 
Impresses  quaint.  Milton. 

5.  The  act  of  compelling  to  enter  into  public  ser- 
vice.    [See  Press.]  Sltak. 

IM-PRESS'-GANG,  n.  A  party  of  men  with  an  offi- 
cer, employed  to  impress  seamen  for  ships  of  war. 
[See  Press-Gang.] 

IM-PRESS'£D,  (im-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Imprinted  ; 
stamped  ;  marked  by  pressure  ;  compelled  to  enter 
public  service  ;  seized  for  public  use  ;  fixed  in  the 
mind  ;  made  sensible  ;  convinced. 

IM-PRESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  it.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressible. 

IM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  impressed  ;  that 
yields  to  an  impression ;  that  may  receive  impres- 
sions.    Solid  bodies  are  not  easily  impressible. 

2.  That  may  be  impressed  ;  that  may  have  its  fig- 
ure stamped  on  another  body. 

IM-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  make  im- 
pression. 

IM-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Imprinting  ;  stamping  ;  fixing 
in  The  mind  ;  compelling  into  service. 

IM-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  71.     [Fr. ;  L.  impressio.] 

1.  The  act  of  impressing,  as  one  body  on  another  ; 
as,  a  figure  made  by  impression. 

2.  Mark  ;  indentation ;  stamp  made  by  pressure  ; 
as,  a  seal  makes  an  impression  on  wax. 

3.  The  effect  which  objects  produce  on  the  mind. 
Thus  we  say,  the  truths  of  the  gospel  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  ;  they  make  no  impression,  or 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  heart  is  impressed 
with  love  or  gratitude.  We  lie  open  to  the  impres- 
sions of  flattery. 

4.  Image  in  the  mind  ;  idea. 

5.  Sensible  effect.  The  artillery  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  fort.  The  attack  made  no  impression  on 
the  enemy. 

6.  A  single  edition  of  a  book  ;  the  books  printed 
at  once  ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  last  impression.  The 
whole  impression  of  the  work  was  sold  in  a  month. 

7.  Slight,  indistinct  remembrance.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  fact  was  stated  to  me,  but  I  can  not 
clearly  recollect  it. 

IM-PRES'SION-A-BLE,  a.  Susceptible  of  impression  ; 
that  can  be  impressed. 

IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Making  or  tending  to  make  an 
impression  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting,  or  of  ex- 
citing attention  and  feeling  ;  adapted  to  touch  sensi- 
bility or  the  conscience  ;  as,  an  impressive  discourse  ; 
an  impressive  scene. 

2.  Capable  of  being  impressed  ;  susceptible. 

Spenser. 

IM-FRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  touch  sen- 
sibility or  to  awaken  conscience  ;  in  a  manner  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind. 

IM-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressive. 

IM-PRESS'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  impressing  men 
into  public  service  ;  as,  the  impressment  of  seamen. 

2.  The  act  of  compelling  into  any  service  ;  as,  the 
impressment  of  nurses  to  attend  the  sick. 

3.  The  act  of  seizing  for  public  use;  as,  the  im- 
pressment of  provisions  for  the  army.  Marshall. 

IM-PRESS'URE,  71.  The  mark  made  by  pressure  ;  in- 
dentation ;  dent ;  impression.  Shak. 

IM'PREST,  71.     [It.  imprestare.] 

A  kind  of  earnest-money  ;  loan  ;  money  ad- 
vanced. Burke. 

IM-PREST',  v.  t.    To  advance  on  loan. 

IM-PREV'A-LENCE,  n.     Incapability  of  prevailing. 

Hall. 

IM-PRI-MA'TUR,  7i.  [L.,  let  it  be  printed.]  A  li- 
cense to  print  a  book,  &.c. 

IM-PRIM'ER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  imprimeric.] 

A  print ;  impression  ;  a  printing-house  ;  art  of 
printing.     [Not  in  use.] 

IM-PRI'MIS,  adv.     [L.  imprimis,  for i?i  primis.] 
In  the  first  place  ;  first  in  order. 

IM'PRINT,  n.  The  name  of  the  publisher  of  a  book, 
newspaper,  &c,  with  the  place  and  time  of  publi- 
cation, inserted  in  the  first  page. 

IM-PRINT',  a.  t.  [It.  imprimerc;  Sp.  imprimir;  Fr. 
imprinter;  L.  imprimo  ;  in  and  premo,  to  press.  See 
Print.] 

1.  To  impress  ;  to  mark  by  pressure  ;  as,  a  charac- 
ter or  device  imprinted  on  wax  or  cloth. 

2.  To  stamp  letters  and  words  on  paper  by  means 
of  types,  to  print. 

3.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  impress. 
Let  your  father's  admonitions  and  instructions  be 
imprinted  on  your  mind. 

IM-PRINT'ED,  pp.      Marked   by  pressure  ;   printed ; 

fixed  in  the  mind  or  memory. 
IM-PRINT'ING,  ppr.    Marking  by  pressure  ;  printing; 

fixing  on  tlie  mind  or  memory. 
IM-I'RIS'QN,  (ini-priz'n,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  empnsonner ;  in 

and  prison.] 
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1.  To  put  into  a  prison  ;  to  confine  in  a  prison  or 
jail,  or  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody  in  any  place. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  ;  to  restrain  from  escape  ; 
to  deprive  of  the  liberty  to  move  from  place  to  place  ; 
as,  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cell. 


He  imprisoned  was  in  chains  remediless. 
Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  winds. 


Spenser. 
Oryden. 


IM-PRIS'ON-yED,  pp.  or  a.  Confined  in  a  prison  or 
jail  ;  restrained  from  escape,  or  from  going  at  large. 

IM-PRIS'ON-ER,  71.    One  who  imprisons  another. 

Clayton. 

IM-PRIS'  ON-ING,  n.    Act  of  confining  in  prison. 

IM-PRtS'ON-ING,  ppr.  Shutting  up  in  prison  ;  con- 
fining in  a  place. 

IM-PRIS'ON-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  putting  and  con- 
fining in  prison  ;  the  act  of  arresting  and  detaining 
in  custody. 

2.  Confinement  in  a  place  ;  restraint  of  liberty  to 
go  from  place  to  place  at  pleasure.  Appropriately, 
the  confinement  of  a  criminal  ot  debtor  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  or  in  the  custody  of  a  sheriff,  &c. 

False  imprisonment,  is  any  confinement  of  the  per- 
son, or  restraint  of  liberty,  without  legal  or  sufficient 
authority.  The  arrest  or  detention  of  the  person  by 
an  officer,  without  warrant,  or  by  an  illegal  warrant, 
or  by  a  legal  warrant  executed  at  an  unlawful  time, 
is  false  imprisonment.  Blackstonc. 

IM-PROB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Improbable.]  The 
quality  of  being  improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true  ; 
unlikelihood. 

IM-PROB'A-BLE,  a.  [Sp.  Fr.,  from  L.  improbabilis ;  in 
and  probability  from  probo,  to  prove.] 

Not  likely  to  be  true  ;  not  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  always  improbable 
that  men  will  knowingly  oppose  their  own  interest  ; 
yet  the  fact  is  possible.  It  is  improbable  that  snow 
will  fall  in  .Inly,  but  not  incredible. 

IM-PROB'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  likely  to  be 
true. 
2.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved.    [Obs.]     Boyle. 

IM'PRO-BaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  improbo.] 

To  disallow  ;  not  to  approve.     [Not  used.] 

Ainsioorth. 

IM-PRO-BA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  disapproving.  [Not 
in  use.]  Jiinsioorth. 

IM-PROB'I-TY,  71.  [L.  tmprobitas;  in  and  probitas, 
from  probo,  to  approve.] 

That  which  is  disapproved  or  disallowed  ;  want  of 
integrity  or  rectitude  of  principle  ;  dishonesty.  A 
man  of  known  improbity  is  always  suspected,  and 
usually  despised. 

IM-PRO-D0C'£D,  (im-pro-dust',)  a.    Not  produced. 

Ray. 

IM-PRO-FI"CIENCE,  (-pro-fish'ens,)       ( 71.  Want  of 

IM-PRO-FI"CI£N-CY,  (-pro-fish'en-sy,)  \  proficien- 
cy. Bacon. 

IM-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Unprofitable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Elyot. 

IM-PRO-GRES'SIVE,  a.    Not  progressive. 

IM-PRO-LIF'I€,  a.     Not  prolific  ;  unfruitful.     [Obs.] 

Waterhouse. 

IM-PRO-LIF'I€-ATE,  v  t.  To  impregnate;  to  fe- 
cundate.    [06*.] 

IM-PROMP'TU,  adv.  or  a.  [L.  in  promptu,  in  readi- 
ness, from  promptus,  ready,  quick.] 

Off  hand  ;  without  previous  study  ;  as,  a  verse  ut- 
tered or  written  impromptu. 

IM-PROMP'TU,  71.  A  piece  made  off  hand,  at  the 
moment,  or  without  previous  study  ;  an  extempora- 
neous composition. 

IM-PROP'ER,  a.  [L.  improprius  ,•  in  and  proprius, 
proper.] 

1.  Not  proper ;  not  suitable  ;  not  adapted  to  its  end  ; 
unfit ;  as,  an  improper  medicine  for  a  particular  dis- 
ease ;  an  improper  regulation. 

2.  Not  becoming  ;  not  decent ;  not  suited  to  the 
character,  time,  or  place  ;  as,  improper  conduct  in 
church  ;  improper  behavior  before  superiors  ;  an  im- 
proper speech. 

3.  Not  according  to  the  settled  usages  or  principles 
of  a  language  ;  as,  an  improper  word  or  phrase. 

4.  Not  suited  to  a  particular  place  or  office;  unqual- 
ified ;  as,  he  is  an  improper  man  for  the  office. 

Improper  fraction ;  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is 
not  greater  than  its  numerator. 

IM-PROP'ER-LY,  adv.  Not  fitly  ;  in  a  manner  not 
suited  to  the  end  ;  in  a  n  inner  not  suited  to  the  com- 
pany, time,  place,  and  ci  -umstances  ;  unsuitably  ; 
incongruously. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  according  with  established 
usages  ;  inaccurately ;  ungrammatically ;  as,  to  speak 
or  write  improperly. 

IM-PRO-PI"TIOUS,  (-pro-pish'us,)  a.  Not  propitious ; 
unpropitious.  Wotton. 

[The  latter  is  the  word  in  use.] 

IM-PRO-PoR'TlON-A-BLE,  a.  Not  proportionable. 
[Little  used.)  B.  Jonson. 

IM-PRO-PoR'TION-ATE,  a.  Not  proportionate  ;  not 
adjusted.     [Little  used.]  Smith. 

IM-PRo'PRI-aTE,  tj.  t.     [L.  in  and  proprius,  proper.] 
1.  To  appropriate  to  private  use  ;  to  take  to  one's 
self;  as,  to  impropriate  thanks  to  one's  self.     [Not 
used.]  *  Bacon. 
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9.  To  place  the  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  layman.  Hook. 

["The  Money-god,  in  Aristophanes,  pretends  a 
command  from  Jupiter  to  distribute  as  great  a  largess 
to  the  wicked  as  to  the  good;  because,  if  vertue 
should  once  impropriate  riches,  that  iaire  Goddesse 
would  be  more  wooed  for  her  dowry  than  for  her 
native  beauty."  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Modern  Poli- 
cies, edit.  5,  LonrL  1(554,  12mo E.  H.  B.J 

IM-PRo'PRI-ATE,  a.  Devolved  into  the  hands  of  a 
layman. 

IM-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  pp.  Appropriated  to  one's  self. 
[See  Appropriated.] 

2.  Put  in  possession  of  a  layman,  as  church  prop- 
erty. 

IM-PRo'PRI-A-TING,  ppr.  Appropriating  to  one's 
self. 

2.  Placing  profits  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  layman. 

IM-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  7i.     The  act  of  putting  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice  into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 
2.  The  benefice  impropriated.  [Jiijliffe. 

IM-PRo'PRI-A-TOR,  n.  A  layman  who  has  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  of  the  church,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
living.  Ayliffe. 

IM-PRO-PRI'E-TY,  n.  [Fr.  impropriete,  from  L.  im- 
proprius.     See  Improper.] 

1.  Unfitness  ;  unsuitableness  to  character,  time, 
place,  or  circumstances;  as,  impropriety  of  behavior 
or  manners.  Levity  of  conduct  is  an  impropriety  in 
a  religious  assembly  and  at  a  fflneral.  Rudeness  or 
forwardness  in  young  persons  before  their  superiors 
is  impropriety.  Indecency  and  indecorum  are  impro- 
prieties. 

2.  Inaccuracy  in  language  ;  a  word  or  phrase  not 
according  with  the  established  usages  o.r  principles  of 
speaking  or  writing. 

iprieUes,   however    authorised   by  practice, 
i^rded.  Swift. 

IM-PROS-PER'I-TY,  n.  Unprosperity  ;  vmt  of  suc- 
cess. Naunton. 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS,  a.  [in  and  prosperous.]  Not 
prosperous  ;  not  successful  ;  unfortunate  ;  not  yield- 
ing profit ;  not  advancing  interest;  as,  an  improsper- 
ous  undertaking  or  voyage.  Z>ryden. 

[Unprosperous  is  the  word  most  generally  used  in 
this  sense.'] 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS-LY,  adv.  Unsuccessfully  ;  un- 
prosperously  ;  unfortunately.  Boyle. 

IM-PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Ill  success;  want  of 
prosperity.  Hammond. 

IM-PROV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Improvable.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  capable  of  improvement ; 
susceptibility  of  being  made  better. 

IM-PROV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Improve.]  Susceptible  of 
improvement;  capable  of  growing  or  being  made 
better;  that  may  be  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

We  have  stuck  enough,  mid  that  too  of  an  improvable  nature, 
that  is  capable  oi  infinite  advancement.       Decay  of  Piety. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  improvable  by  the 
exercise  ul  his  faculties.  Hale. 

I  have  a  finp  spread  of  improvable  lands.  Addison. 

2.  That  may  be  used  to  advantage,  or  for  the  in- 
crease of  any  thing  valuable. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  improvable  hints  to  better. 

Brown. 

3.  Capable  of  tillage  or  cultivation. 

A  scarcity  of  improvable  lands  begun  to  be  felt  in  these  colonies. 
Ravisay,  Hist.  Carolina.     B.  7"rvmbull. 

IM-PROV'A-BLE-NESS,?t.  Susceptibility  of  improve- 
ment ;  capableness  of  being  made  better,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

IM-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of 
improvement. 

IM-PROVE',  (im-proov',)  v.  t.  [Norm,  provcr,  to  im- 
prove ;  improwmctit,  improving.  The  French  and 
Italians  use  the  same  compound  in  a  different  sense. 
It  is  from  the  L.  in  and  probo,  to  prove,  or  the  adjec- 
tive probns.] 

1.  To  make  better;  to  advance  in  value  or  good 
qualities.  We  amend  a  bad,  but  improve  a  good  thing. 
A  good  education  improves  the  mind  and  the  man- 
ners. A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  tends  to  improve 
land.  Johnson. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  food  purpose;  to  make 
productive  ;  to  turn  to  pr*  .cable  account ;  to  use  for 
advantage  ;  to  employ  f  .  advancing  interest,  reputa- 
tion, or  happiness. 

Many  opportunity  j  occur  of  improving  money,  which,  if  a  man 
misses,  he  p. ay  not  afterwards  recover.  Rambler. 

Melisstis  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  enjoying  and  imjtrooing 
lile.  Rambler. 

True  policy,  as  well  as  good  faith,  in  my  opinion,  binds  us  tc 
improve  the  occasion.  Washington. 

This  success  was  nut  improved.  Marshall. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  belter  instruction,  should 
imjirove  their  privileges.  Milner. 

We  shall  especially  h.mor  God  by  improving  diligently  the  tal- 
ents which  God  hath  committed  to  us.  Barrow. 

They  were  aware  of  the  advantages  of  their  position,  and  im- 
proved them  with  equal  skill  and  diligence. 

Walsh,  Rev.  of  Hamilton's  Works. 

Those  moments  were  diligently  improved.  Gibbon. 

The  candidate  improved  his  advantages.  Gibbon. 

A  hint  that  1  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened  and  im- 
proved. Addison,  Sped.  in. 


Whatever  interest  we  have  at  the  throne  of  grace,  should  be 
improved  in  behalf  of  others.  Scott,  Com.  Kx.  xxxiii. 

The  court  seldom  fails  to  improve  the  opportunity.     Blackstone. 

My  lords,  no  time  should  be  lost,  which  may  promise  to  improve 
this  disposition  iu  America.  Lord  ChaOiam. 

If  we  neglect  to  improve  our  knowledge  to  die  ends  for  which  it 
was  given.  Locke. 

It  is  the  fault  of  persons  not  improving  that  light.     5.  Clarke. 

The  shorter  the  time  —  the  more  eager  were  they  to  improve  it. 

Latdner. 

A  young  minister  wishing  to  improve  the  occasion.     C.  Simeon. 

3.  To  apply  to  practical  purposes  ;  as,  to  improve  a 
discourse,  or  the  doctrines  stated  and  proved  in  a 
sermon.  Owen. 

4.  To  advance  or  increase  by  use ;  in  a  bad  sense. 

I  fear  we  have  not  a  little  improved  the  wretched  inheritance  of 
our  ancestors.     [III.]  Porleus. 

5.  To  use  ;  to  employ;  as.  to  improve  a  witness  or 
a  deposition. 

Let  even  the  coach,    the  inns,   or  the    Ehips,  be   improved   as 
openings  for  useful  instruction.  P.  Scott. 

6.  To  use ;  to  occupy ;  to  cultivate.  The  house 
or  the  farm  is  now  improved  by  an  industrious 
tenant. 

This  application  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It,  however,  deviates  little 
from  that  in  some  of  the  foregoing  definitions. 

Old  authors  sometimes  use  this  word  for  Censure 
or  Impeach,  i.  e.  reprove.  Rich.  Diet. 

IM-PROVE',  (im-proov',)  v.  i.  To  grow  better  or 
wiser;  to  advance  in  goodness,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
or  other  excellence.  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  chil- 
dren improve  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  A  farm  im- 
proves under  judicious  management.  The  artisan 
improves  by  experience.  It  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  the 
desire,  of  a  good  man  to  improve  in  grace  and  piety. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence. 

Atterbury. 

2.  To  advance  in  bad  qualities;  to  grow  worse. 

Domitian  improved  in  cruelly  toward  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Milner. 
[I  regret  to  see  this  word  thus  zised,  or  rather  per- 
verted.] 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  be  enhanced  ;  to  rise.  The 
price  of  cotton  improves,  or  is  improved.  [A  mercan- 
tile and  modern  use  of  the  word.] 

To  improve  on;  to  make  useful  additions  or  amend- 
ments to  ;  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  ;  as,  to  improve 
on  the  mode  of  tillage  usually  practiced. 
IMPROVED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  better,  wiser,  or  more 
excellent ;  advanced  in  moral  worth,  knowledge,  or 
manners. 

2.  Made  better;  advanced  in  fertility  or  other  good 
qualities. 

3.  Used  to  profit  or  good  purpose  ;  as,  opportunities 
of  learning  improved. 

4.  Used  ;  occupied;  as,  improved  land. 
IM-PROVE'MENT,  (im-proov'ment,)  m.  Advance- 
ment in  moral  worth,  learning,  wisdom,  skill,  or 
other  excellence  ;  as,  the  improvement  of  the  mind  or 
of  the  heart  by  cultivation  ;  improvement  in  classical 
learning,  science,  or  mechanical  skill;  improvement 
in  music  ;  improvement  in  holiness. 

2.  Melioration  ;  a  making  or  growing  belter,  or 
more  valuable  ;  as,  the  improvement  of  barren  or  ex- 
hausted land  ;  the  improvement  of  the  roads  ;  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  or  cattle. 

3.  A  valuable  addition  ;  excellence  added,  or  a 
change  for  the  better;  sometimes  with  on. 

The  parts  of  Sinou,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others,  are  improve- 
ments  on  the  Greek  poet.  Addison. 

4.  Advance  or  progress  from  any  state  to  a  better. 

There  is  a  design  of  publishing  the  history  of  architecture,  with 

its  several  improvements  and  decays.  Addison. 

5.  Instruction  ;  growth  in  knowledge  or  refine- 
ment ;  edification. 

I  look  upon  your  city  as  the  best  place  of  improvemeiTt.    South. 

6.  Use  or  employment  to  beneficial  purposes  ;  a 
turning  to  good  account ;  as,  the  improvement  of  nat- 
ural advantages,  or  spiritual  privileges. 

A  good  improvement  of  his  reason.  S.  Clarke. 

7.  Practical  application  ;  as,  the  improvement  of  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  a  sermon. 

1  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine.         Tillotson. 

Hence, 

8.  The  part  of  a  discourse  intended  to  enforce  and 
apply  the  doctrines,  is  called  the  improvement. 

9.  Use ;  occupancy. 

10.  Improvements,  pi. ;  valuable  additions  or  melio- 
ration, as  buildings,  clearings,  drains,  fences,  &c,  on 
a  farm.  Kent. 

IM-PROV'ER,  n.  One  who  improves  ;  one  who  makes 
himself  or  any  thing  else  better ;  as,  an  improver  of 
horses  or  cattle. 

2.  That  which  improves,  enriches,  or  meliorates  ; 
as,  chalk  is  an  improver  of  lands.  Mortimer, 

IM-PRO-VID'ED,  a.  [L.  improvisus ;  in  and  provideo, 
to  foresee  or  provide.] 

Unforeseen  ;  unexpected  ;  not  provided  against. 
[  Ohs  1  Spenser. 

IM-PROV'I-DENCE,  n.  [L.  in  and  providens,  provi- 
dentia,  from  pro,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 

Want  of  providence  or  forecast;  neglect  of  fore- 


Rejating  to  extemporary 


sight,  or  of  the  measures  which  foresight  might  dic- 
tate for  safety  or  advantage.  Half  the  inconveniences 
and  losses  which  men  suffer  are  the  effects  of  improv- 
idence. 

IM-PROV'I-DENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  providens  ;  pro  and 
video,  supra.] 

Wanting  forecast  ;  not  foreseeing  what  will  be 
necessary  or  convenient,  or  neglecting  the  measures 
which  foresight  would  dictate  ;  wanting  care  to  make 
provision  fur  future  exigencies.  Seamen  are  prover- 
bially improvident.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of; 
as,  improvident  of  harm. 

IM-PROV'I-DENT-LY,  adv.  Without  foresight  or 
forecast ;  without  care  to  provide  against  future 
wants. 

IM-PROV'ING,  ppr.  Making  better  ;  growing  better; 
using  to  advantage. 

IM-PROV'ING,  a.  Growing  better ;  tending  to  ad- 
vance in  good  qualities ;  as,  an  improving  rotation  of 
crops. 

IM-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  improving  manner. 

IM-PROV'I-SATE,  a.     Unpremeditated. 

IM-PROV-1-SA'TlON,  n.  Act  of  making  poetry  or 
performing  music  extemporaneously. 

UM-PROV-I-SA-TO' RK,  n.  [It.]  A  man  who  makes 
rhymes  and  short  poems  extemporaneously. 

[This  word  is  usually  spelled  with  but  one  v  by  the 
English  and  French.] 

IM-PROV'I-SA-TO-RY,  a. 
composition  of  rhymes. 

IM- PROV ISA- TRP CM,  (im-prov-e-sa-tre'cha,)  n. 
[It.]  A  woman  who  makes  rhymes  or  short  poems 
extemporaneously. 

[This  word  is  usually  spelled  with  but  one  v  by  the 
English  and  French.] 

IM-PRO-ViSE',  v.  i.  To  speak  extemporaneously,  es- 
pecially in  verse.  Smart. 

IM-PRO-VIS'ION,  (-vizh'un,)  v.     [in  and  provision.] 
Want  of  forecast  j  improvidence.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

IM-PRO'DENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imprudentia ;  in  and 
prudentia,  prudence.] 

Want  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  want  of  caution, 
circumspection,  or  a  due  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  words  to  be  uttered,  or  actions  to  be  performed,  or 
their  probable  effects  on  the  interest,  safety,  reputa- 
tion, or  happiness,  of  one's  self  or  others;  heedless- 
ness ;  inconsiderateness ;  rashness.  Let  a  man  of 
sixty  attempt  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  his  impru- 
dence  has  brought  on  himself,  his  family,  or  his  neigh- 
bors. 

IM-PRO'DENT,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  imprudens ;  in  and 
prudens,  prudent.] 

Wanting  prudence  or  discretion  ;  indiscreet;  inju- 
dicious ;  not  attentive  to  the  consequences  of  words 
or  actions  ;  rash  ;  hegdless.  The  imprudent  man  often 
laments  his  mistakes,  and  then  repeats  them. 

IM-PRO'DENT-LY,  adv.  Without  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence ;  indiscreetly. 

IM'PU-DENCE,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  impudens ;  in  and 
2>udcns*  from  pudeo,  to  be  ashamed.] 

Shamelessness  ;  want  of  modesty  ;  effrontery  ;  as- 
surance, accompanied  with  a  disregard  of  the  opin- 
ions of  others. 

Those  clear  truths,  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to 
admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to  deny. 

IM'PU-DENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  impudens.] 

Shameless  ;  wanting  modesty  ;  bold,  with  contempt 
of  others  ;  saucy. 

When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 

Is  to  be  impude?it.  Dryden. 

IM'PU-DENT-LY,  adv.  Shamelessly  ;  with  indecent 
assurance. 

At  once  assail 
With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  rail.  Sandys. 

IM-PU-DIC'I-TY,  n.    [L.  impudicitia.] 

I  ni  mod  esty .  Sheldon. 

IM-PuGN',  (im-pune',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  impugner  ;  Sp.  i?n- 
pugnar ;  L.  impugno  ,'  in  and  pugno,  to  fight,  or  re- 
sist.] 

To  oppose ;  to  att;ick  by  words  or  arguments  ;  to 
contradict.  The  lawfulness  of  lots  is  impugned  by 
some,  and  defended  by  others. 


IM-PUG-NA'TION,  n.     Opposition.     [Little  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

XM-POGN'iCD,    (im-pund',)   pp.      Opposed;    contra- 
dicted. 

IM-POGN'ER,  7i.     One  who  opposes  or  contradicts. 

IM-POGN'ING,  ppr.     Opposing;    attacking;    contra- 
dicting. 

IM-PO'IS-SANCE,  Ti.     [Fr. ;  in  and  puissance.] 

Impotence  ;  weakness.     [06s-.]  Bacon. 

IM-PO'IS-SANT,  a.     [Fr.]     Weak  ;  impotent. 

IM'PULSE,  (ini'puls,)  n.      [L.  impulsus,  from  impeUo 
See  Impel.] 

1.  Force  communicated  instantaneously  ;  the  ef- 
fect of  a  sudden  or  momentary  communication  of 
motion.  Impulse  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ol 
matter  and  velocity  of  the  impelling  body. 

2.  Influence  acting  on  the  mind  ;  motive. 

These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  the  undertaking.   Dryden. 
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3.  Impression  ;  supposed  supernatural  influence  on 
lite  mind. 

Meantime,  by  Jove's  impulse,  Mezentius,  armed, 
Succeeded  TuruuB.  Dryden. 

IM-PUL'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  impulsio. 
See  Impel.] 

1  The  act  of  driving  against,  or  impelling  ;  the 
sudden  or  momentary  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on 
another  body.  Bacon. 

2.  Influence  on  the  mind  ;  impulse.  Milton. 

IM-PULS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  impulsif.    See  Impel.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  or  impelling;  mov- 
ing ;  impellent. 

Poor  men  I    poor  papers  I    We  and  they 

Do  some  impulsive  ibrce  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  by  impulse  ;  as,  a  person  who  is  im- 
pulsive. 

IM-PULS'IVE-LY,  adv.    With  force  ;  by  impulse. 
IM-PUNC'TU-AL,  a.     Not  punctual. 
IM-PUNC-TU-AL'I-TY,  n.    Neglect  of  punctuality. 

A.  Hamilton. 
IM-PO'NI-BLY,  adv.     Without  punishment. 
IM-PO'NI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  impunite  ;  L.  impunilas;  inand 
punio,  to  punish.] 

1.  Exemption  from  punishment  or  penalty.  No 
person  should  be  permitted  to  violate  the  laws  with 
impunity.     Impunity  encourages  men  in  crimes. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury.  Some  fe- 
rocious animals  are  not  to  be  encountered  with  impu- 
nity. 

IM-PORE',  a.  [Fr.  impur;  L.impurus;  in  and  purus, 
pure.] 

J.  Not  pure  ;  foul ;  feculent ;  tinctured  ;  mixed 
or  impregnated  with  extraneous  substances  ;  as,  im- 
pure water  or  air  ;  impure  salt  or  magnesia. 

2.  Obscene  ;  as,  impure  language  or  ideas. 

3.  Unchaste  ;  lewd  ;  unclean  ;    as,  impure  actions. 

4.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt ;  unholy  ;  as  persons. 

5.  Unhallowed  ;  unholy  ;  as  things. 

(>.  Unclean  ;  in  a  legal  sense ;  not  purified  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses. 

IM-PORE',  v.  t.  To  render  foul;  to  defile.  [JVW 
used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IM-PuRE'LY,  adv.  In  an  impure  manner;  with  im- 
purity. 

IM-PORE'NESS,  J  n.      [Fr.   impurctt;     L.    impuritas, 

IM-FU'IU-TY,      }     supra.] 

J.  Want  of  purity  ;  foulness;  feculence;  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  foreign  substance  in  any  thing  ;  as,  the 
impurity  of  water,  of  air,  of  spirits,  or  of  any  species 
of  earth  or  metal. 

2.  Any  foul  matter. 

3.  I'nchastity;  lewdness. 

The  Ibul  impurities  that  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy. 

Atterbury. 

4.  Want  of  sanctity  or  holiness;  defilement  by 
guilt. 

5.  Want  of  ceremonial  purity  ;  legal  pollution  or 
uncleanness.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  a  person  con- 
tracted impurity  by  touching  a  dead  body  or  a  leper. 

6.  Foul  language  ;  obscenity. 

Frofaneness,  impurity,  or  scandal,  is  not  wit.       Buckminster. 

IM-PUR'PLE,  v.  t.    [in  and  purple;    Fr.  empourprer.] 
To  color  or  tinge  with  purple  ;   to  make   red  or 
reddish;  as,  a  field  impurplcd  with  blood. 

The  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
hnpurpled  with  celestial  roses,  smiled.  Milton. 

IM-PUR'PEED,  pp.  or  a.  Tinged  or  stained  with  pur- 
ple color. 

IM-PUR'PLING,  ppr.    Tingingor  coloring  with  purple. 

IM-POT'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Impute.]  That  may  be 
imputed  nr  charged  to  a  person  ;  chargeable.  Thus 
we  say,  crimes,  sins,  errors,  trespasses  are  imputable 
to  those  who  commit  them. 

2.  That  may  be  ascribed  to  ;  in  a  good  sense.  This 
favor  is  imputable  to  your  goodness,  or  to  a  good  mo- 
tive. 

3.  Aceusable  ;  chargeable  with  a  fault.  [Not  prop- 
er-] Ayliffe. 

4.  That  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  another.  It 
has  been  a  question  much  agitated,  whether  Adam's 
sin  is  imputable  to  his  posterity. 

IM-POT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
putable. Morris. 

IM-PU-TA'TION,n.  [Fr.,  from  imputer.]  The  act  of 
imputing  or  charging;  attribution;  generally  in  an 
ill  sense  ;  as,  the  imputation  of  crimes  or  faults  to  the 
true  authors  of  them.  We  are  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  numerous  sins  and  errors  ;  to  the  imputation 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-confidence;  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  weakness  and  irresolution,  or  of  rashness. 

2.  Sometimes  in  a  good  sense. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  men  with 
the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.  Shak. 

3.  Charge  or  attribution  of  evil ;  censure ;  re- 
proach. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these  groundless 
imputations  of  our  enemies,  and  to  rise  above  them. 

Addison. 

4._  Hint ;  slight  notice.     d».  intimation.         Shak. 
IM-Pu'TA-TIVE,  a.    That  may  be  imputed. 
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TM-PfJ'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  imputation.     F.neqc. 
IM-POTE',  v.  f.  t  [Fr.  imputer;  It.  imputurc;  Sp.  i'mpu- 

tar ;    L.   imputo  ;   in  and  puto,  to  think,  to  reckon  ; 

properly,  to  set,  to  put,  to  throw  to  or  on.] 

1.  To  charge  ;  to  attribute  ;  to  set  to  the  account 
of;  generally  ill,  sometimes  good.  We  impute  crimes, 
sins,  trespasses,  faults,  blame,  &c,  to  the  guilty  per- 
sons. We  impute  wrong  actions  to  bad  motives,  or 
to  ignorance,  or  to  folly  and  rashness.  We  impute 
misfortunes  and  miscarriages  to  imprudence. 

And    therefore   it  was  imputed    to    hiin  for    righteousness.  — 
Rom.  iv. 

2.  To  attribute  ;  to  ascribe. 

I  have  read  a  book  imputed  to  Lord  Eathurst.  Surifl. 

3.  To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

It  has  been  held  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity. 

Encyc. 
Thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.         Milton. 

IM-PCT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Charged  to  the  account  of;  at- 
tributed ;  ascribed. 
IM-POT'ER,  n.    One  that  imputes  or  attributes. 
IM-PuT'ING,  ppr.     Charging  to  the   account  of;  at- 
tributing ;  ascribing. 
IM-PU-TRES'CI-BLE,  a.     [in  and  L. putresco,  to  pu- 
trefy.] 

Not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  corruption. 
IN,  a  prefix,  [L.  in,)  is  used  in  composition  as  a  particle 
of  negation,  like  the  English  un,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  a  dialectical  orthography  ;  or  it  denotes  within, 
into,  or  among,  as  in  inbred,  incase ;  or  it  serves  only 
to  augment,  or  render  emphaticn],  the  sense  of  the 
word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  inclose,  increase. 

In,  before  I,  is  changed  into  il,  as  in  illusion;  and 
before  r  into  ir,  as  in  irregular  ,•  and  into  im  before 
a  labial,  as  in  imbitter,  immaterial,  impatient. 
IN,  prep.  [L.  in;  Gr.  cv;  Goth,  in  ;  Sax.  in;  Fr.cn; 
Sp.  en;  It.  in;  G.  in,  or  ein;  D.  in;  Dan.  ind ;  S\v. 
in ;  W.  ijn  ;  Sans,  antu.] 

In  denotes  present  or  inclosed,  surrounded  by  lim- 
its: ;  as,  in  a  house  ;  in  a  fort ;  in  a  city.  It  denotes  a 
state  of  being  mixed  ;  as,  sugar  in  tea' ;  or  combined, 
as  carbonic  acid  in  marble,  or  latent  heat  in  air.  It 
denotes  present  in  any  state  ;  as,  in  sickness  or 
health.  It  denotes  present  in  time  ;  as,  in  that  hour 
or  day.  The  uses  of  in,  however,  can  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  defined  by  equivalent  words,  except  by  ex- 
plaining the  phrase  in  which  it  is  used  ;  as,  in  deed  ; 
in  1'aci ;  in  essence  ;  in  quality  ;  in  reason  ;  in  cour- 
age;  in  spirits,  &c.  A  man  in  spirits  or  good  cour- 
age, denotes  one  who  possesses  at  the  time  spirits  or 
courage  ;  in  reason,  is  equivalent  to  with  reason  ;  one 
in  ten,  denotes  one  of  that  number  ;  and  we  say  also 
one  of  ten,  and  one  out  often. 

In  the  name,  is  used  in  phrases  of  invoking,  swear- 
ing, declaring,  praying,  &c.  In  prayer,  it  denotes 
by  virtue  of,  or  for  the  sake  of.  In  the  name  of  the 
people,  denotes  on  their  behalf  or  part ;  in  their 
stead,  or  for  their  sake. 

In,  in  many  cases,  is  equivalent  to  on.  This  use  of 
the  word  is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures  ;  as,  let  fowls 
multiply  hi  tile  earth.  This  use  is  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  America.  We  generally  use  on  in 
all  similar  phrases,  and  this  is  most  correct. 

In  signifies  by  or  through.  In  thee  shall  all  na- 
tions be  blessed.     I  am  glorified  in  them. 

In  a  hill,  properly  denotes  under  the  surface ;  but 
in  a  valley,  denotes  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

In  thai,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  because. 

Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  ;  some  things  in  thai 
they  are  men  misled  and  blinded  with  error.  Hooker. 

In  these  and  similar  phrases,  that  is  an  antecedent, 
substitute,  or  pronoun  relating  to  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  sentence,  or  the  subsequent  clause.  God  Com- 
mendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  That  is,  in  the  facts 
stated  in  the  latter  clause,  for  which  that  is  the  sub- 
stitute.   Rom.  v. 

In  as  much;  seeing;  seeing  that;  this  being  the 
fact.     I  will  ride  for  health,  inasmuch  as  I  am  infirm. 

In  is  often  used  without  the  noun  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  I  care  not  who  is  in,  or  who  is  out, 
that  is,  in  office,  or  out  of  office.  Come  in,  that  is,  into 
the  house  or  other  place.  Who  has  or  will  come  in, 
that  is,  into  office.  A  vessel  has  come  in,  that  is, 
into  port,  or  has  arrived. 

To  be  or  keep  in  with  ;  to  be  close  or  near.    Keep  the 
ship  in  with  the  land. 
IN-A-BIL'I-TY,   n.t  [Fr.   inhabiliti ;    L.   inhabilis ;  in 
and  habilis,  Norm,  hable,  able.] 

1.  Want  of  sufficient  physical  power  or  strength; 
as,  the  inability  of  a  man  to  raise  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

2.  Want  of  adequate  means ;  as,  an  inability  to 
purchase  a  farm,  or  to  fit  out  a  ship. 

3.  Want  of  moral  power.  Moral  inability  is  con- 
sidered to  be  want  of  inclination,  disposition,  or 
will,  or  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  act,  and  therefore 
improperly  so  called. 

Moral  inability  aggravates  our  guilt.  Scott. 

4.  Want  of  intellectual  strength  or  force;  as,  an 
inability  to  comprehend  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 


INA 

5.  Want  of  knowledge  or  skill  ;  as,  an  inability  to 

read  or  write. 
IN-A'ISLE-MENT,  n.     [See  Ena.ble.1     Ability.    [Not 

in  7i.se.]  Bacon. 

IN-AB'STI-NENCE,  n.     [in  and    abstinence.]     A  not 

abstaining;    a  partaking;    indulgence   of  appetite; 

as,  the  inabslinence  of  Eve.  Milton. 

IN-AB-STRACT'ED,  a.     Not  abstracted.       Hooker. 
IN-A-BU'SIVE-LY,  adv.     Without  abuse.      L.  North. 
IN-A€  CESS-I-B1X'I-TY,      In.      [from  inaccessible.] 
IN-AC-CESS'I-BLE-NESS,  \      The   quality  or  state 

of  being  inaccessible,  or  not  to  be  reached. 
IN-A€-Ct:SS'I-HLE,  a.      [in  and  accessible.]     Not  to 

be  reached  ;  as,  an  inaccessible  hight  or  rock.     The 

depths  of  the  sea  are  inaccessible. 

2.  Not  to  be  obtained.  The  necessary  vouchers 
are  inaccessible. 

3.  Not  to  be  approached ;  forbidding  access  ;  as, 
an  inaccessible  prince. 

IN-AG-CESS'I-BLY,  adv.   So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

fVarton. 

IN-A€'€U-RA-CY,  A  [from  inaccurate.]  Want  of 
accuracy  or  exactness;  mistake  ;  fault;  defect;  er- 
ror ;  as,  an  inaccuracy  in  writing,  in  a  transcript,  or 
in  a  calculation. 

IN-A€'eU-RATE,  a.  [in  and  accurate.]  Not  accu- 
rate ;  not  exact  or  correct ;  not  according  to  truth  ; 
erroneous  ;  as,  an  inaccurate  man  ;  he  is  inaccurate  in 
narration  ;  the  transcript  or  copy  is  inaccurate ;  the 
instrument  is  inaccurate. 

IN-A€'€U-RATE-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to  truth  ; 
incorrectly  ;  erroneously.  The  accounts  are  inaccu- 
rately stated. 

IN-AC'-aUAINT'ANCE,  n.     Unacquaintance.     Good. 

IN-A€-CiUT-ES'CENT,  a.     Not  acquiescing. 

IN-AC'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  in  and  action.]  Want  of  ac- 
tion ;  forbearance  of  labor ;  idleness ;  rest.     Pope. 

IN-ACT'IVE,  a.t  [in  and  active.]  Not  active  ;  inert ; 
having  no  power  to  move.  Matter  is,  per  se,  inac- 
tive. 

2.  Not  active;  not  diligent  or  industrious;  not 
busy;  idle.  Also,  habitually  idle  ;  indolent ;  slug- 
gish ;  as,  an  inactive  officer. 

IN-ACT'lVE-LY,  adv.  Idly;  sluggishly;  without 
motion,  labor,  or  employment. 

IN-A€T-IV'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  activity.]  Inertness; 
as,  the  inactivity  of  matter. 

2.  Idleness,  or  habitual  idleness;  want  of  action 
or  exertion  ;  sluggishness.  Swift. 

IN-A€T'IJ-aTE,  v.  t.     To  put  in  action.     [Not  used.] 

Glanville. 

IN-A€T-U-a'TION,  ?i.      Operation.     [Not  used.] 

Glanville. 

IN-AD-APT-A'TION,  7i.  A  state  of  being  not  adapted 
or  fitted.  Dick. 

IN-AD'E-aUA-CY,n.  [from  inadequate.]  The  quali- 
ty of  being  unequal  or  insufficient  for  a  purpose 

The  inadequacy  and  consequent  luellicacy  of  the  alleged  causes. 

Duight. 

2.  Inequality. 

Dr.  Price    considers    this  inadequacy  of  representation    as  our 
fundamental  grievance.  Burke. 

3.  Incompleteness;  defectiveness;  as,  the  inad- 
equacy of  ideas. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE,  a.  [in  and  adequate,  L.  adaquatus, 
from  adtr.quo,  to  equal.] 

1.  Not  equal  to  the  purpose  ;  insufficient  to  effect 
the  object ;  unequal  ;  as,  inadequate  power,  strength, 
resources. 

2.  Not  equal  to  the  real  state  or  condition  of  a 
thing  ;  not  just  or  in  due  proportion  ;  partial  ;  in- 
complete ;  as,  inadequate  ideas  of  God,  of  his  per- 
fections, or  moral  government ;  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  services. 

3.  Incomplete  ;  defective  ;  not  just  ;  as,  inadequate 
representation  or  description. 

IN-AD'E-QUATE-LY,  adv.  Not  fully  or  sufficiently  ; 
not  completely. 

IN-AD'E-aUATE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
inadequate  ;  inadequacy  ;  inequality  ;  incomplete- 
ness. 

IN-AD-E-QUA'TION,  n.  Want  of  exact  correspond- 
ence.    [Ob.]  Puller. 

IN-  AD-He'SION,  (-he'zhun,)  n.  [in  and  adhesion.] 
Want  of  adhesion  ;  a  not  adhering. 

ished  from  colorific  earths  by  inadhesion 
Kiruan. 


Porcelain  clay  is  < 
to  the  fingen 


IN-AD-MIS-Sl-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inadmissible.]  The 
quality  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  proper  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  as  the  inadmissibility  of  an  argument,  or  of 
evidence  in  court,  or  of  a  proposal  in  a  negotiation. 

IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE,  n.  [Fr. ;  in  and  admissible,  from 
admitto,  to  admit.] 

Not  admissible  ;  not  proper  to  be  admitted,  al- 
lowed, or  received  ;  as,  inadmissible  testimony ;  an 
inadmissible  proposition. 

IN-AD-MIS'SI-BLY,  arfu.  In  a  manner  not  admissible. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENCE,    I  n.f  [Fr.  inadvertance,  from  L. 

IN-AD-VERT'EN-CY,  (  in  and  advertens,  adverto. 
See  Advert.] 

1.  A  not  turning  the  mind  to  ;  inattention  ;  negli- 
gence ;  heedlessness.  Many  mistakes,  and  some 
misfortunes,  proceed  from  inadvertence. 


TONE,  BIJLL,  UNITE.  -  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.-€  as  K  ;  G  as  J ;  S  as  Z ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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Unamiable.     [Not  in  use.] 
3S,  n.     Unamtabieness.     [, 


Not  in 


2.  The  effect  of  inattention  ;  any  oversight,  mis- 
take, or  fault  which  proceeds  from  negligence  of 
thought. 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and  inad- 
vertencies, are  infinitely  preferable  to  works  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  author.  Addison. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  advertens.]  Not 
turning  the  mind  to ;  heedless ;  careless  ;  negli- 
gent. 

IN-AD-VERT'ENT-LY,  adv.  Heedlessly;  careless- 
ly ;  from  want  of  attention  ;  inconsiderately. 

IN-AF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Reservedness  in  conversa- 
tion. 

IN-AF'FA-BLE,  a.     Not  affable  ;  reserved. 

IN-AF-FECT-A'TION,  n.  Destitution  of  affected  man- 
ner. 

IN-AF-FECT'ED,  a.     Unaffected.     [JVof  used.] 

IN-aID'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  assisted.   Shak. 

IN-aL'IEN-A-BLE,  (-al'yen-a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  in  and  al- 
ienable, from  L.  alieno,  alienus.] 

Unalienable  ;  that  can  not  be  legally  or  justly  al- 
ienated or  transferred  to  another.  The  dominions 
of  a  king  are  inalienable.  All  men  have  certain  nat- 
ural rights  which  are  inalienable.  The  estate  of  a 
minor  is  inalienable,  without  a  reservation  of  the 
right  of  redemption,  or  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

IN-AL'IEN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
alienable. Scott. 

IN-AL'IEN-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  forbids  al- 
ienation ;  as,  rights  inalienably  vested. 

IN-AL-[-MENT'AL,  a.  [in  and  aliment.]  Affording 
no  nourishment.  Bacon. 

IN-AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY,n.  [from  inalterable.]  The 
quality  of  not  being  alterable  or  changeable. 

Fourcroy. 

IN-AL'TER-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  alterable.]  That 'can 
not  or  may  not  be  altered  or  changed  ;  unalterable. 

Hakcwill. 

IN-A'MI-A-BLE,  a. 

IN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS. 
use.) 

IN-A-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  amitto,  to  lose.] 
Not  to  he  lost.     [Little  -used.]  Hammond. 

IN-A-MIS'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
liable  to  be  lost. 

IN-JiM-0-RA'TO,  n.  m.  )  rT  ,  ,         , 

IN-MI-O-RA'TJ,  n.  f.   \  I>  m  and  amor' love^ 
A  lover.  Marston. 

IN  AND  IN;  to  breed  in  andin.     See  To  Breed. 

IN-aNE',  a.     [L.  inanis,  empty.] 

Empty  ;  void  ;  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  to  ex- 
press a  void  space,  or  space  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  world.  Locke. 

IN-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     Not  angular.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

1N-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.  [Infra.]  To  animate.  [Little 
used.] 

1N-AN'I-MATE,  a.t  [L.  inanimatus ;  in  and  animo, 
ammatus.] 

1.  Destitute  of  animal  life.  Plants,  stones,  and 
earth  are  inanimate  substances ;  a  corpse  is  an  inani- 
mate body. 

2.  Destitute  of  animation  or  life. 
IN-AN'1-MA-TED,  a.    Destitute  of  animal  life. 

Chcyne. 
2.  Not  animated  ;  not  sprightly.     [See  Unanima- 
ted.J 
IN-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.     Animation.      [Unusual  and 

useless*  1 
IN-A-NK'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inanis,  empty.] 

Emptiness;  want  of  fullness;  as,  inanition  of  body 
or  of  the  vessels.  Burton. 

IN-AN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  manitas,  from  inanis,  void.] 

Emptiness  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity.  Digby. 

IN-AP'PE-TENCE,   \n.    [in  and  appetence,!,,  appeten- 
IN-AP'PE-TEN-CY,  j      tia.] 

1.  Want  of  appetence,  or  of  a  disposition  to  seek, 
select,  or  imbibe  nutriment.     [See  Appetence.] 

2.  Want  of  desir«  or  inclination.  Cheyne. 
IN-AP-PLI-eA-BIL'1-TY,  77.   [from  inapplicable.]    The 

quality  of  not  being  applicable  ;  unfitness. 

IN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  applicable.]  Not  ap- 
plicable ;  that  can  not  be  applied  ;  not  suited  or  suit- 
able to  the  purpose.  The  argument  or  the  testimony 
is  inapjtlicabtc  to  the  case. 

IN-AP'PU-CA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  suited  to 
the  purpose. 

IN-AP-PLI-eA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  ;  in  and  application.] 
Want  of  application  ;  want  of  attention  or  assiduity ; 
negligence;  indolence;  neglect  of  study  or  industry. 

IN-AP'PO-SITE,  a.  [in  and  apposite.]  Not  apposite  ; 
not  fit  or  suitable  ;  not  pertinent ;  as,  an  inapposite 
argument. 

IN-AP'PO-SITE-LY,  adv.  Not  pertinently ;  not  suit- 
ably. 

IN-AP-PRE'CIA-BLE,  a.    [in  and  appreciable,  from 
appreciate.]    Not  to  be  appreciated  ;  that  can  not  be 
duly  valued. 
2.  That  can  not  be  estimated.  Ure. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.    Not  intelligible. 

Milton. 

IN-AP-PRE-HENS'IVE,  a.  Not  apprehensive  ;  regard- 
less. Taylor. 


IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  approacluxblc.] 
Not  to  be  approached  ;  inaccessible. 

IN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached. 

IN-AP-PRo'PRI-ATE,   a.     [in  and  appropriate.]     Not 
appropriate  ;  unsuited  ;  not  proper.         J.  P   Smith. 
2.  Not  appropriate  ;  not  belonging  to.    Med.  Repos. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-LY,  adv.     Not  appropriately. 

IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE-NESS,  n.     Unsuitableness. 

IN-APT',  a.     Unapt ;  not  apt. 

IN-APT'I-TUDE,  7t.  [in  and  aptitude.]  Want  of  apt- 
itude ;  unfitness;  unsuitableness.  Burke. 

IN-APT'LY,  adv.     Unfitly  ;  unsuitably. 

IN-APT'NESS,  ?i.     Unfitness. 

IN-A'QUATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  aquatus.] 

Embodied  in  water.  Cranmer. 

IN-A-aUA'TION,  77.    The  state  of  being  inaquate. 

Gardner. 

IN-AR'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  arable.]  Not  arable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  plowed  or  tilled.  Diet. 

IN-ARCH',  7j.  t.  [in  and  arch.]  To  graft  by  approach  ; 
to  graft  by  uniting  a  cion  to  a  stock  without  separa- 
ting it  from  its  parent  tree.  Miller.     Encyc. 

IN-ARCH'£D,  (in-'ircbt',)  pp.     Grafted  by  approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING,  ppr.     Grafting  by  approach. 

IN-ARCH'ING,  n.  A  method" of  ingrafting,  by  which 
a  cion,  without  being  separated  from  its  parent  tree, 
is  joined  to  a  stock  standing  near.  Encyc. 

IN-XR-TICU.-LATE,  a.  [in  and  articulate.]  Not  ut- 
tered with  articulation  or  junction  of  the  organs  of 
speech  ;  not  articulate  ;  not  distinct,  or  with  distinc- 
tion of  syllables.  The  sounds  of  brutes  and  fowls 
are,  for  the  most  part,  inarticulate. 
2.  In  zoology,  not  jointed  or  articulated.     Dana. 

IN-AR-TIC'lf-LATE-LY,  adv.  Not  with  distinct  syl- 
lables ;  indistinctly. 

IN-AR-Tie'q-LATE-NESS,  7t.  Indistinctness  of  ut- 
terance by  animal  voices  ;  want  of  distinct  articula- 
tion. 

IN-AR-TIC-IJ-La'TION,  77.  Indistinctness  of  sounds 
in  speaking. 

IN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL,  (-Ur-te-fish'al,)   a.     [in  and  arti- 
ficial.]    Not  done  by  art ;  not  made  or  performed  by 
the  rules  of  art ;  formed  without  art ;  as,  an  inarti- 
ficial style  of  composition. 
2.  Simple  ;  artless. 

IN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  art;  in  an 
artless  manner  ;  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art.   Collier. 

IN-AS-MUCH',  adv.  [in,  as,  and  much.]  Such  being 
the  case  or  fact ;  seeing. 

IN-AT-TEN'TION,  71.+  [777  and  attention.]  The  want 
of  attention,  or  of  fixing  the  mind  steadily  on  an  ob- 
ject ;  heedlessness  ;  neglect. 


Novel  lays  attract  our  ravished  ears, 
But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hears. 


Pope. 


IN-AT-TENT'IVE,  a.  [in  and  attentive.]  Not  fixing 
the  mind  on  an  object  ;  heedless  ;  careless  ;  negli- 
gent ;  regardless ;  as,  an  inattentive  spectator  or  hear- 
er ;  an  inattentive  habit.  Watts. 

IN-AT-TENT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  attention  ;  care- 
lessly ;  heedlessly  Johnson. 

iN^ratBLE-NYs's,  i  "•    State  °f  bei"g  inaudib,e- 
IN-AUD'I-BLE,   a.     [in  and  audible.]     That  can  not 
be  heard  ;  as,  an  inaudible  voice  or  sound. 
2.  Making  no  sound  ;  as,  the  inaudible  foot  of  time. 

Shak. 
IN-AUD'I-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be  heard. 

Colebroke. 
IN-AU'GU-RAL,  a.     [L.  inauguro ;  in  and  augur.] 
i.  Pertaining  to  inauguration  ;  as,  inaugural  cere- 
monies. 

2.  Made  or  pronounced  at  an  inauguration  ;  as,  an 
inaugural  address. 
IN-AU'GU-RaTE,  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  introduce  or  in- 
duct into  an  office  with  solemnity  or  suitable  ceremo- 
nies ;  to  invest  with  an  office  in  a  formal  manner  ;  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  were  received  into  the  college  of 
augurs.  Kings  and  emperors  are  inaugurated  by 
coronation  ;  a  prelate,  by  consecration  ;  and  the 
president  of  a  college,  by  such  ceremonies  and 
forms  as  give  weight  and  authority  to  the  transac- 
tion. 
2.  To  begin  with  good  omens.     [JVot  used.] 

Wotton. 
IN-AU'GU-RATE,  a.     Invested  with  office.    Drayton. 
IN-AU'GU-Ra-TED,  pp.     Inducted  into  office  with 

appropriate  ceremonies. 
IN-AU'GU-RA-TING,  ppr.    Inducting  into  office  with 

solemnities. 
IN-AU-GU-RA'TION,  77.    The  act  of  inducting  into 
office  with  solemnity  ;  investiture  with  office  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 
IN-AU'GU-RA-TOR,  n.    One  who  inaugurates. 

Coleridge. 
IN-AU'GU-RA-TO-RY,  a.    Suited  to  induction  into 
office  :  pertaining  to  inauguration  ;  as,  inauguratory 
gratulations.  Johnson,s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

IN-AU-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  inauro,  inauratus ;  in  and 
aurum,  gold.] 
The  act  or  process  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 
Jtrbuthnot. 


IN-AU'SPI-€ATE,  a.     Ill-omened.  Buck. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS,  (-aw-spish'us,)  a.  [in  and  au- 
spicious.] Ill-omened  ;  unfortunate  :  unlucky  ;  evil ; 
unfavorable.  The  war  commenced  at  an  inauspicious 
time,  and  its  issue  was  inauspicious.  The  counsels 
of  a  bad  man  have  an  inauspicious  influence  on  soci- 
ety. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  ill  omens  ;  unfor- 
tunately, unfavorably. 

IN-AU-SPI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Unluckiness  ;  unfa- 
vorableness. 

IN-Be'ING,  77.  [777  and  being.]  Inherence ;  inherent 
existence  ;  inseparableness.  Watts. 

IN'BoARD,  a.  Carried  or  stowed  within  the  hoid  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  as,  an  inboard  cargo. 

IN'BoARD,  adv.     Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel. 

IN'BORN,  a.  [in  and  born.]  Innate;  implanted  by 
nature  ;  as,  inborn  passions  ;  inborn  worth. 

Dryden.     Jiddisan. 

IN'BREAK-ING,  a.     Breaking  into.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN-BReATHE',  7;.  t.    To  infuse  by  breathing. 

Coleridge. 

IN-BReATH'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Infused  by  breathing  or 
inspiration.  Milton. 

IN-BReATH'ING,  ppr.     Infusing  by  breathing. 

IN'BRED,  a.  [in  and  bred,  breed.]  Bred  within  ;  in- 
nate ;  natural ;  as,  inbred  worth ;  inbred  affection. 

Dryden. 

IN-BREED',  v.  t.     To  produce  or  generate  within. 

Bp.  Reynolds. 

IN'CA,  (ink'a,)  77.  The  title  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

IN-€aGE',  v.  t.  [777  and  cage.]  To  confine  in  a  cage; 
to  coop  up;  to  confine  to  any  narrow  limits.    Shak. 

IN-€AG'-ED,  pp.  Cooped  up;  confined  to  a  cage  or  to 
narrow  limits. 

IN-€aGE'.MENT,  77.     Confinement  in  a  cage.  Sheltcn. 

IN-CaG'ING,  ppr.  Confining  to  a  cage  or  to  narrow 
limits. 

IN-€AL'eU-LA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  calculated; 
bevond  calculation. 

IN-UAL'CU-LA-  BLE-NESS,  77.  duality  of  being  be- 
yond calculation. 

IN-€AL'€U-LA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  degree  beyond  cal- 
culation. 

IN-CA-LES'CENCE,    )  77.      [L.  inculescens,  incalcsco  ; 

IN-€A-LES'CEN-CY,  )      in  and  calesco,  calco,  to  be 
hot.] 
A  growing  warm  ;  incipient  or  increasing  heat. 

Ray. 

IN-€A-LES'CENT,  a.  Growing  warm  ;  increasing 
in  heat. 

IN-CAM-ER-A'TION,  77.  [177  and  camera,  a  chamber 
or  arched  roof.] 

The  act  or  process  of  uniting  lands,  revenues,  or 
other  rights,  to  the  pope's  domain.  Encyc. 

IN-CAN-DES'CENCE,  71.  [L.  incandesceus,  incandes- 
co  i  in  and  candesco  ;  candeo,  caneo,  to  be  white,  to 
shine  ;  canus,  white.] 

A  white  heat ;  or  the  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body 
caused  by  intense  heat.  We  say,  a  metal  is  heated 
to  incandescence. 

IN-CAN-DES'CENT,  0.  White  or  glowing  with 
heat. 

IN-€ANT-A'TION,  77.  [L.  incantatio,  incanto ;  in  and 
canto,  to  sing.] 

The  act  of  enchanting  ;  enchantment ;  the  act  of 
using  certain  formulas  of  words  and  ceremonies,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  spirits.  Encyc.     Bacon. 

IN-€ANT'A-TO-RY,  a.  Dealing  by  enchantment; 
magical.  Brown. 

IN-CANT'ING,  a.     Enchanting.     [JVot  used.] 

IN-€AN'TON,  v.  t.  [in  and  canton.]  To  unite  to  a 
canton  or  separate  community.  Addison. 

IN-€A-PA-BIL'I-TY,    j  7t.      [from  incapable.]     The 

IN-€a'PA-BLE-NESS,  (  quality  of  being  incapa- 
ble ;  natural  incapacity  or  want  of  power ;  as,  the 
incapableness  of  a  child  to  comprehend  logical  syllo- 
gisms. 

2.  Want  of  legal  qualifications  or  of  legal  power; 
as,  the  incapability  of  holding  an  office. 

IN-€A'PA-BLE,  a.t  [Fr.  in  and  capable.] 

1.  Wanting  capacity  sufficient;  not  having  room 
sufficient  to  contain  or  hold  ;  followed  by  of.  We 
say,  a  vessel  is  incapable  of  containing  or  holding  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquor ;  but  I  believe  we  rarely 
or  never  say,  a  vessel  is  incapable  o/that  quantity. 

2.  Wanting  natural  power  or  capacity  to  learn, 
know,  understand,  or  comprehend".  Man  is  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  the  essence  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing.    An  idiot  is  incapable  of  learning  to  read. 

3.  Not  admitting  ;  not  in  a  state  to  receive  ;  not 
susceptible  of;  as,  a  bridge  is  incapable  of  reparation. 

4.  Wanting  power  equal  to  any  purpose. 


Is  not  your  father  grown  i 
Of  reasonable  atfkirs  i 


■apaile 


SSak. 


[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Wanting  moral  power  or  disposition.  He  is 
incapable  of  a  dishonorable  act. 

6.  Unqualified  or  disqualified,  in  a  legal  sense ; 
not  having  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications. 
A  man  not  thirty  years  of  age  is  unqualified,  and 
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therefore  incapable  of  holding  the  office  of  president 
of  the  United  States  ,  a  man  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment is  disqualified,  and  therefore  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  government. 

Incapable  properly  denotes  a  want  of  passive 
power,  the  power  of  receiving,  and  is  applicable 
particularly  to  the  mind  ;  unable  denotes  the  want  of 
active  power,  or  power  of  performing,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  the  body  or  mind.     [See  Incapacity.] 

IN-Ca'PA-BLY,  adv.     In  an  incapable  manner. 

IN-CA-PA'CIOUS,  (-ka-pa'shus,)  a.  [in  and  capa- 
cious.'] Not  capacious ;  not  large  or  spacious  ;  nar- 
row ;  of  small  content ;  as,  an  incapacious  soul. 

Burnet, 

IN-CA-PA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Narrowness  ;  want  of 
containing  space. 

IN-GA  PAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [in  and  capacitate.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  capacity  or  natural  power  of  learn- 
ing, knowing,  understanding,  or  performing.  Old 
age  and  infirmity  often  incapacitate  men  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  judge. 

2.  To  render  or  make  incapable  ;  as,  infancy  inca- 
pacitates a  child  for  learning  algebra. 

3.  'I'd  disable  ;  to  weaken ;  to  deprive  of  compe- 
tent power  or  ability.  This  is  an  improper  use  of 
the  word.  The  loss  of  an  arm  disables  a  soldier,  but 
does  not  incapacitate  him. 

4.  To  render  unfit ;  as,  infancy  incapacitates  one 
for  marriage. 

5.  To  disqualify;  to  deprive  of  legal  or  constitu- 
tional requisites  ;  as,  conviction  of  a  crime  incapaci- 
tates one  to  be  a  witness. 

IN-CA-PAC'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Rendered  incapable  ;  de- 
prived of  capacity. 

IN-eA-PAC'I-TA-TING,7>;>r.  Depriving  of  capacity  ; 
rendering  incapable. 

IN-GA-PAC-I-Ta'TION,  n.  Want  of  capacity  ;  dis- 
qualification. Burke. 

rN-GA-PAC'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  capacity.]  Want  of 
capacity,  intellectual  power,  or  the  power  of  receiv- 
ing, containing,  or  understanding  ;  applied  to  the 
mind,  and  it  may  be  natural  or  casual.  There  is  a 
natural  incapacity  in  children  to  comprehend  difficult 
propositions  in  logic  or  metaphysics,  and  a  natural 
incapacity  in  men  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  spirit- 
ual beings.  The  defect  of  understanding  proceeding 
from  intoxication,  or  from  an  injury  done  to  the 
brain,  is  a  casual  incapacity. 

2.  Want  of  qualification  or  legal  requisites  ;  ina- 
bility ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  minors  to  make  binding 
contracts. 

3.  Disqualification  ;  disability  by  deprivation  of 
power;  as,  the  incapacity  of  a  convict  to  give  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law. 

IN-€XR'CER-ATJ3,  v.  t.  [L.  incarcero  ;  in  and  career, 
a  prison,  Sp.  carccl,  Sax.  carca'rn,  Goth,  karkara,  G. 
and  D.  kerker,  W.  carcar.  Career  seems  to  be  allied 
to  W.  care,  Eng.  cark,  care  ;  showing  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  press  or  strain.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  in  a  jail. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  or  inclose.         Harvey. 
IN-€XR'CER-ATE,  a.     Imprisoned  ;  confined.    More. 
IN-€XR'CER-A-TED,  pp.     Imprisoned. 
1N-€XR'CER-A-TING,  ppr.     Imprisoning. 

1N-CX  R-CER-A'TION,  ?i.    The  act  of  imprisoning  or 

confining  ;  imprisonment. 
IN-CXRN',   v.   t.     [L.    incarno ;  in  and   caro,  camis, 
flesh.] 
To  cover  with  flesh  ;  to  invest  with  flesh. 

Wiseman. 
IN-CXRN',  v.  i.     To  breed  flesh.  Wiseman. 

IN-€XRN'A-DINE,  a.     [Fr.  incarnadin ;   It.  incarna- 
tino  ;  L.  in  and  caro,  flesh.] 
Flesh-colored  ;  of  a  carnation  color ;  pale  red. 

Shak. 
IN-€ARN'A-DINE,  v.  t.    To  dye  red  or  flesh  color. 

[Little  used.] 
IN-€XRN'ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  incarner;  Sp.  encarnar;  It. 
incarnare  ;  L.  incarno  ',  in  and  caro,  flesh.] 
To  clothe  with  flesh  ;  to  embody  in  flesh. 

Milton,     jlsiat.  Res. 
IN  CXRN'ATE,  a.     Invested  with  flesh  ;  embodied  in 
flesh  ;  as,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 
2.   In  Scotland,  of  a  red  color ;  flesh-colored. 
IN-CXRN'a-TED,  pp.    Clothed  with  flesh. 
IN-€ARN'a-TING,  ppr.     Investing  with  flesh. 
IN-€aRN-a'TION,7i.    The  act  of  clothing  with  flesh. 

2.  The  act  of  assuming  flesh,  or  of  taking  a  human 
body  and  the  nature  of  man  ;  as,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

3.  In  surgery,  the  process  of  healing  wounds  and 
filling  the  part  with  new  flesh.  Encyc. 

IN-€XRN'A-T[VE,  a.     [Fr.  incarnatif.] 

Causing  new  flesh  to  grow  ;  healing.  Encyc. 

IN-€XRN'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  new  flesh,  and  assist  nature  in 
the  healing  of  wounds.  Encyc. 

IN-GASE',  v.  t.     [in  and  cose.]    To  inclose  in  a  case. 
2.  To  inclose ;  to  cover  or  surround  with  some- 
thing solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.  Pope. 

rN-€AS'M),  (in-kast',)  pp.  Inclosed  as  in  a  case, 
sheath,  or  box. 
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IN-CASE'MENT,  n.    An  inclosing  with  a  casement. 

IN-GAS'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  as  in  a  case. 

IN-CXSK',  v.  t.     To  put  into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 

IN-CAS'TEL-LA-TED,  a.  Confined  or  inclosed  in  a 
castle. 

IN-CAT-E-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  catena,  a  chain.] 

The  act  of  linking  together.  Goldsmith. 

IN-GAU'TION,  n.     Want  of  caution.       Rich.  Diet. 

IN-€AU'TIOUS,a.  [in  and  cautious.]  Not  cautious  ; 
unwary;  not  circumspect;  heedless;  not  attending 
to  the  circumstances  on  which  safety  and  interest 
depend  ;  as,  incautious  vouth. 

IN-CAU'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  Unwarily;  heedlessly; 
without  due  circumspection. 

IN-€AU'TIOUn-NESS,  n.  Want  of  caution  ;  unwa- 
riness  ;  want  of  foresight. 

IN'€A-VA-TED,  a.     [I,,  in  and  cavo,  to  make  hollow.] 
Made  hollow  ;  bent  round  or  in. 

IN-€A-VA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  hollow 
2.  A  hollow  made. 

IN-CENiV,  v.  t.     [L.  ir.-.endo.] 

To  inflame  ;  to  excite.     [Little  used.]      Marston. 

IN-CEND'I-A-B.ISM,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  mali- 
ciously setting  fire  to  buildings. 

IN-CEND'I-A-RY,  n.  [L.  incendiarius.  from  incendo, 
to  burn  ;  in  and  candeo,  to  shine,  or  be  on  fire.] 

1.  A  person  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to  another 
man's  dwelling-house,  or  to  any  out-house,  being 
parcel  of  the  same,  as  a  barn  or  stable  ;  one  who  is 
guilty  of  arson. 

2.  Any  person  who  sets  fire  to  a  building. 

3.  A  person  who  excites  or  inflames  factions,  and 
promotes  quarrels. 

Several  cities  of  Greece  drove  them  out  as  incendiaries.  BenUey. 

Incendiaries  of  figure  and  distinction,  who  are  the  inventors  and 
publishers  of  gross  falsehoods,  can  not  be  regarded  but  with 
the  utmost  detestation.  Addison. 

4.  He  or  that  which  excites. 
IN-CEND'I-A-RY,    a.      Pertaining    to  the   malicious 

burning  of  a  dwelling;  as,  an  incendiary  purpose. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition, 
or  quarrel. 
IN-CEND'I-OUS,  a.     Promoting  faction  or  contention. 

Bacon. 
IN-CEND'I-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  tending  to 

promote  contention. 
IN'CENSE,  (in'sens,)  n.     [L.  incensum,  burnt,  from 
incendo,  to  burn  ;  It.  incenso  :  Fr.  encens.] 

1.  Perfume  exhaled  by  fire;  the  odors  of  spices 
and  gums,  burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offering 
to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.  —  Ezek.  viii. 

2.  The  materials  burnt  for  making  perfumes.  The 
incense  used  in  the  Jewish  offerings  was  a  mixture 
of  sweet  spices,  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  the 
gum  of  the  frankincense-tree. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  look  cither  of  them  his 
censer,  and  put  fire  therein',  and  put  incense  thereon. — 
Lev.  x. 

3.  Acceptable  prayers  and  praises.    Mai.  i. 
IN'CENSE,  (in'sens,)  v.  t.    To  perfume  with  incense. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  is  the  deacon's  office 
to  incense  the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  Encyc. 

IN-CENSE',  (in-sens',)  v.  t.  To  enkindle  or  inflame 
to  violent  anger  ;  to  excite  angry  passions  ;  to  pro- 
voke ;  to  irritate  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  heat ;  to  fire.  It 
expresses  less  than  Enrage. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  power  incense  ?  Dryden. 

IN-CENS'£D,  (in-senst',)  pp.  or  a.    Inflamed  to  vio- 
lent anger;  exasperated. 
IN-CENSE'MENT,  (in-sens'ment,)  n.     Violent  irrita- 
tion of  the   passions ;    heat ;    exasperation.      It   ex- 
presses less  than  Rage  and  Fury.  Shak. 
IN-CENS'ING,  ppr.    Inflaming  to  anger  ;   irritating  ; 

exttsperating. 
IN-CEN'SION,  n.    [L.  incensio,  from  incendo,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  kindling  ;  the  state  of  being  on  fire. 

Bacon. 
IN-CENS'IVE,  a.    Tending  to  excite  or  provoke. 

Barrow. 
IN-CENS'OR,  7i.     [L.]     A  kindler  of  anger;  an  in- 

flamer  of  the  angry  passions. 
IN-CENS'O-RY,  rt.    The  vessel  in  which  incense  is 
burnt  and  offered.  JHnswortli. 

[We  generally  use  Censer.] 
IN-CEN'SUR-A-BLE,  a.     Not  censurable.     Dwight. 
IN-CEN'TIVE,  a.    [Low  L.  incentivus,  from  incendo, 
to  burn.] 
Inciting ;  encouraging  or  moving. 
Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industry.    Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-CEN'TIVE,  71.     [Low  L.  inccntivum.] 

1.  That  which  kindles  or  inflames  ;  used  now  in  a 
figurative  sense  only. 

2.  That  which  moves  the  mind  or  operates  on  the 
passions  ;  that  which  incites  or  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
cite to  determination  or  action ;  that  which  prompts 
to  good  or  ill ;  motive  ;  spur.  The  love  of  money, 
and  the  desire  of  promotion,  are  two  most  powerful 
incentives  to  action. 

IN-CEN'TIVE-LY,  adv.    Incitingly  ;  encouragingly. 
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IN-CEP'TION,  7i.     [L.  inceptio,  from  incipio,  to  begin  ; 
in  and  capio,  to  take.] 

Beginning.  Bacon. 

I  hope  this  society  will  not  be  marked  with  vivacitv  of  inception, 
apathy  of  progress,  and  preinatureness  of  decay.     Raixlc. 

IN-CEP'TIVE,   a.       [L.    inccptivus,   from    incipio,    to 
begin.] 

Beginning ;  noting  beginning ;  as,  an  inceptive 
proposition  ;  an  inceptive  verb,  which  expresses  the 
beginning  of  action.  A  point  is  inceptive  of  a  line, 
and  a  line  is  inceptive  of  a  surface. 

IN-CEP'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  noting  begin- 
ning. 

IN-CEP'TOR,  n.     A  beginner;  one  in  the  rudiments. 

Walton. 

IN-CER-A'TION,  71.     [L.  incero,  from  ccra.] 
The  act  of  covering  with  wax. 

IN-CER'A-TIVE,  a.    Cleaving  to  like  wax. 

IN-CER'TAIN,   a.      [in    and     certain.]       Uncertain ; 
doubtful  ;  unsteady.  Fairfax. 

IN-CER'TAIN-LY,  adv.     Doubtfully 

IN-CER'TAIN-TY,  n.    Uncertainty  ;  doubt.     Ddvies. 

IN  CER'TI-TUDE,  71.     [L.  incertitude-,  from  inccrtus  ; 
in  and  certus,  certain.] 
Uncertainty  ;  doubtfulness  ;  doubt. 

IN-CES'SA-BLE,  a.     Unceasing;    continual.      [Little 
used.]  Shelton. 

IN-CES'SA-BLY,  adv.     Continually;  unceasingly. 

IN-CES'SAN-CY,  7i.     [from  incessant.]    Unintermitted 
continuance  ;  unceasingness.  Dioight. 

IN-CES'SANT,  a.     [L.  in  and  cessans,  from  ccsso,  to 
cease.] 

Unceasing  ;  unintermitted  :  uninterrupted  ;  contin- 
ual;  as,  incessant  rains  j  incessant  clamors. 

Milton.     Pope. 

IN-CES'SANT-LY,  adv.     Without  ceasing  ;  continu- 
ally. Spenser. 

IN'CEST,  71.     [Fr.  inccste ;  L.  inccstum;  in  and  castus, 
chaste.] 

The  crime  of  cohabitation  or  sexual  commerce  be- 
tween persons  related  within  the  degrees  wherein 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  a  country. 

Spiritual  incest,  is  a  like  crime  committed  between 
persons  who  have  a  spiritual  alliance  by  means  of 
baptism  or  confirmation.  It  is  also  understood  of  a 
vicar  or  other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  benefices, 
the  one  depending  on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Encyc. 

IN-CEST'T^-OUS,  a.     Guilty  of  incest;  as,  an  incestu- 
ous person. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest ;  as,  an  incestuous 
connection. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS-LY,  adv.      In    an   incestuous  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest. 

IN-CEST'U-OUS-NESS,  n.     The   state  or  quality  of 
being  incestuous.  Bp.  Ball. 

INCH,  «.     [Sax.  ince;  L.  uncia,  the  twelfth  part;  Gr. 
ovyytn,  but  said  to  be  from  the  Latin.] 

1.  A  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and 
equal  to  the  length  of  three  barley-corns. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  as,  to 
die  by  inches  ;  to  gain  ground  by  inches. 

3.  A  precise  point  of  time. 

Beldame,  1  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch.  [Unusual.]  Shak. 

INCH,  v.  t.     To  drive   by   inches  or  small    degrees. 
[Little  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches  ;  to  give  sparingly.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Ainswortli. 
INCH,  v.i.    To  advance  or  retire  by  small  degrees. 
[Little  used.]  Johnson. 

Inched,  containing  inches,  is  added  to  words  of 
number  ;  as,  four-inched.  Shak. 

But  in  America  the  common  practice  is  to  add  only 
inch  ;  as,  a  seven-inch  cable. 
IN-CHAM'BER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  enchambrcr.]     To  lodge  in 

a  chamber. 
IN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.     Uncharitable. 

[The  latter  is  the  word  used.] 
IN-CHAS'TI-TY,  n.     [in  and  chastity.]     Lewdness; 

impurity  ;  unchastity.  J.  Edwards. 

IN-CHEST',  v.  I.     To  put  into  a  chest.        Sherwood. 
IN-CHEST'ED,  pp.     Put  into  a  chest. 
INCH'-MeAL,  7i.     [inch  and  meal.]     A  piece  an  inch 
long. 

By  inch-meal ;  by  small  degrees.  Sltak. 

IN'eHO-ATE,  (in'ko-ate,)  tj.  t.     [L.  inchoo.] 

To  begin.     [Little  used.]  More. 

IN'eHO-ATE,  a.     Begun  ;  commenced. 

It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  inchoate. 

Ralegh. 

IN'CHO-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  an  incipient  degree. 
IN-€HO-A!TION,  ti.      The  act  of  beginning;   com- 
mencement ;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  in  those  parts,  would  be 
looked  on  as  the  first  inchoaaon  oi  them.     [Liute  used.] 

Halt. 
IN-CHo'A-TIVE,  a.     Noting  beginning;    inceptive; 

as,  an  inchoative  verb,  otherwise  called  Inceptive. 
INCH'PIN,  ti.    Some  part  of  the  inwards  of  a  deer. 
IN-CIDE',  v.  L     [L.  incido  ;  in  and  ca?ao  W5  strike.] 
To  cut ;  to  separate ;  as  medicines.     ^OJs.] 

Quincy.     Arbuthnot. 
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IN'CI-DENCE,  n.     [L.  incidens ;  incido,  to  fall  on;  in 
and  cado,  to  fall.] 

1.  Literally,  a  falling  on;  whence,  an  accident  or 
casualty.  Shak. 

2.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  direction  in  which  a 
ray  of  light  or  heat  falls  on  any  surface. 

1b  equal  incidences  there  is  a  considerable  inequality  of  refrac- 
tions. Newton. 

Angle  of  incidence  ;  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light, 
falling  on  any  surface,  makes  with  a  perpendicular 
to  that  surface.  Olmsted. 

IN'CI-DENT,  a.t 

1.  Literally,  falling  on  ;  as,  an  incident  ray. 

2.  Falling;  casual;  fortuitous;  coining  or  happen- 
ing occasionally,  or  not  in  the  usual  course  of  things, 
or  not  according  to  expectation  or  in  connection 
with  the  main  design. 

As  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is  disposed  of  by  gen- 
eral laws,  bo  man's  rarer  incident  necessities  and  utilities 
should  be  with  special  equity  considered.  Hooker. 

A  proposition  introduced  by  who,  which,  whose, 
whom,  &.C.,  is  called  an  incident  proposition  ;  as, 
Julius,  whose  surname  was  Cesar,  overcame  Pompey. 

Watts. 

3.  Happening ;  apt  to  happen ;  as,  intemperate 
passions  incident  to  human  nature  ;  diseases  incident 
to  a  climate  ;  misfortunes  incident  to  the  poor. 

4.  Appertaining  to  or  following  the  chief  or  prin- 
cipal.    A  court  baron  is  incident  to  a  manor.     Encyc. 

IN'CI-DENT,  n.     That  which  falls  out  or  takes  place  ; 
an  event  ;  casualty. 

2.  That  which  happens  aside  of  the  main  design ; 
an  episode  or  subordinate  action. 

No  person,  no  incident  in  a  play  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry  on 
the  main  design.  Dryde'n. 

3.  In  law,  something  necessarily  appertaining  to 
and  depending  on  another,  which  is  termed  the  prin- 
cipal. Brande. 

IN-CI-DENT'AL,  a.t    Happening  as  an    occasional 

event,  without  regularity  ;  coining  without  design  ; 

casual  ;  accidental ;  as,  an  incidental  conversation  ; 

an  incidental  occurrence. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  chief  purpose  ;  occasional. 

By  some  persons,  religious  duties  appear  to  be  regarded  as  an 
incidental  business.  Rogers. 

IN-CI-DENT'AL,  n.    An  incident.     [LiMe  used.} 

Pope. 
IN-CI-DENT'AL-LY,  adv.     Casually  ;  without  inten- 
tion ;  accidentally.     I  was  incidentally  present  when 
the  conversation  took  place. 
2   Beside  the  main  design  ;  occasionally. 
I  treat  either  purposely  or  incidentally  of  colors.  Boyle. 

IN'CI-DENT-LY,  adv.     Occasionally;   by  the  way. 

[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-CIN'ER-ATE,  v.   t,       [L.    in    and    cinis,   cineris, 

ashes.] 

To  hum  to  ashes.  Bacon. 

IN-CIN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Burnt  to  ashes. 
lN-CIN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Reducing  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion. 
IN-CIN-ER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  reducing  to  ashes 

by  combustion.  Boyle.     Encyc. 

1N-CIP'I-EN-CY,  71.     Beginning;  commencement. 
IN-CIP'1-ENT,  a.     [L.  incipiens,  incipio ;  in  and  capia, 

tu  take.] 
Beginning ;  commencing  ;  as,  the  incipient  stage  of 

a  fever ;  incipient  light  or  day. 
IN-CIP'l-ENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  incipient  manner. 
IN-CIR'CLET,  n.     A  small  circle.  Sidney. 

IN-CIR-eUM-SeRIP'TI-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be 

circumscribed  or  limited.  Cranmer. 

IN-CIR-eUM-SPEC'TION,  n.    [in  and  circumspection.] 

Want  of  circumspection  ;  heedlessness.    Brown. 
IN-CISE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  t'neiser.] 

To  cut  in  ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave.  Carew. 

IN-CIS'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     [L.  incisus,  from  incido,  to  cut.] 
Cut  or  engraved  ;  made  by  cutting;  as,  an  incised 

wound  ;  incised  lips.  Wiseman. 

IN-CISE'LY,  adv.     In   the  manner  of  incisions  or 

notches.  Eaton. 

IN-CIS'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  in  ;  carving. 
IN-CIS'ION,  (in-sizh'un,)  n.     [Fr. ;   L.  incisio,  from 

incido,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  cutting  ;  the  act  of  cutting  into  a  substance. 

2.  A  cut;  a  gash  ;  the  separation  of  the  surface  of 
any  substance  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The 
surgeon  with  his  knife  makes  an  incision  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  gardener  in  a  tree ;  but  we  do  not  say,  an 
incision  is  made  with  a  plow  or  a  spade  ;  at  least, 
such  phraseology  is  unusual. 

3.  Separation  of  viscid  matter  by  medicines.  [Obs.] 
IN-CT'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.  incisif]  '  [Bacon. 

Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or  separating  the 
superficial  part  of  any  thing. 

Incisive  teeth,   in  animals,  are  the  fore  teeth,  the 
cutters  or  incisors. 
IN-Cl'SOR,  7i.     [L.]     A  cutter ;  a  fore  tooth,  which 

cuts,  bites,  or  separates. 
IN-CI'SOR-Y,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  cutting. 
IN-CIS'0RE,  (in-sizh'yur,)  n.     [L.  incisura.] 

A  cut ;  a  place  opened  by  cutting';  an  incision. 

Derltam. 
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IN-CI'TANT,  n.     [from  incite.]     That  which  excites 

action  in  an  animal  body.  Darwin. 

IN-CI-TA'TION,  7t.     [L.  incitatio.     See  Incite.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting  or  moving  to  action  ;  incite- 
ment. .  Brown. 

2.  Incitement ;  incentive  ;  motive  ;  that  which 
excites  to  action  ;  that  which  rouses  or  prompts. 

Government  oft/ie  Tongue. 
IN-CITE',  v.  r..t  [L.  incite ;  in  and  cito,  to  call,  to  stir 
up.] 

1.  To  move  the  mind  to  action  by  persuasion  or 
motives  presented  ;  to  stir  up  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  spur  on. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prussias  to  join  in  war,  set  before 
him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  to  action  by  impulse  or  influence. 

No  blown  ambition  does  our  rmns  incite.  Shak. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage. 

In  general,  Incite  denotes  to  operate  on  the  mind 
or  will  ;  Excite  has  the  same  sense,  but  it  extends 
also  to  the  passions  and  to  material  substances  ;  as, 
to  excite  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

IN-ClT'ED,  pp.  Moved  to  action  ;  stirred  up;  spurred 
on. 

IN-CITE'MENT,  71.  That  which  incites  the  mind  or 
moves  to  action  ;  motive ;  incentive  ;  impulse. 

From  the  long  records  of  a  distant  age, 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

IN-CIT'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  incites  or  moves  to 

action. 
IN-CIT'ING,  ppr-.  or  a.    Exciting  to  action  ;  stirringup. 
IN-CIT'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  excite  to  action. 
IN-CIVIL,  a.     [in  and    civil.]     Uncivil;    rude;    un- 

polite.     [But  Uncivil  is  generally  used.] 
IN-CIV-IL-I-ZS'TION,  ti.    An  uncivilized  state. 
IN-CI-VIL'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  inciviliti.] 

1.  Want  of  courtesy  ;  rudeness  of  manners  toward 
others  ;  impoliteness.  Tdlotson. 

2.  Any  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding;  with  a 
plural.  Loud  laughter  and  uncomely  jests,  in  re- 
spectable company,  are  incivilities  and  indecencies. 

IN-CIV'IL-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly;  rudely. 

IN-CIV'ISM,  71.  [in  and  rioism.]  Want  of  civism  ; 
want  of  love  to  one's  country,  or  of  patriotism  ;  un- 
friendliness to  the  state  or  government  of  which  one 
is  a  citizen.  Ames. 

IN-€LASP',tj.  t.     To  clasp ;  to  hold  fast.    Cudworth. 

IN-CLASP'£D,  (in-kfispt')  pp.     Held  fast. 

IN-CLASP'ING,  ppr.     Holding  fast. 

IN'CLA-Va-TED,  a.     Set ;  fast  fixed.  Diet. 

IN'GLE,  (ink'l,)     See  Inkle. 

IN-CLEM'EN-CY,  71.  [Fr.  inclemence  ;  L.  inclementia. 
See  Clemency.] 

1.  Want  of  clemency  ;  want  of  mildness  of  tem- 
per ;  unmercifulness  ;  harshness  ;  severity  ;  applied 
to  persons. 

2.  Roughness  ;  boisterousness  ;  storminess  ;  or 
simply  raininess  ;  severe  cold,  &c.  ;  applied  to  the 
weather.  We  were  detained  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

IN-€LEM'ENT,  a.  Destitute  of  a  mild  and  kind 
temper  ;  void  of  tenderness  ;  unmerciful ;  severe  ; 
harsh. 

2.  Rough  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous  ;  rainy  ;  rigorously 
cold,  &.C. ;  as,  inclement  weather  ;  inclement  sky. 

Pope. 
IN-CLEM'ENT-LY,  adv.  In  an  inclement  manner. 
IN-GLtN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  inclinabilis.     See  Incline.] 

1.  Leaning ;  tending ;  as,  a  tower  inclinable  to 
fall.  Bentlcy. 

2.  Having  a  propension  of  will ;  leaning  in  dispo- 
sition; somewhat  disposed;  as,  a  mind  inclinable  to 
truth.  Milton. 

IN-t'LTN'A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  in- 
clinable ;  inclination. 

IN-eLIN-A'TION,  71. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  inclinatio.  See 
Incline.] 

1.  A  leaning ;  any  deviation  of  a  body  or  line  from 
an  upright  position,  or  from  a  parallel  line,  toward 
another  body  ;  as,  the  mediation  of  the  head  in 
bowing. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  angle  made  by  two  lines  or 
planes,  which  meet,  or  which  would  meet,  if  pro- 
duced ;  as,  the  inclination  of  tile  axis  of  the  earth  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  23'  28'. 

3.  A  leaning  of  the  mind  or  will ;  propension  or 
propensity  ;  a  disposition  more  favorable  to  one  thing 
than  to  another.  The  prince  has  no  inclination  to 
peace.  The  bachelor  has  manifested  no  inclination 
to  many.     Men  have  a  natural  inclination  to  pleasure. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing  of  that 
thing.  South. 

4.  Love ;  affection  ;  regard  ;  desire  ;  with  for. 
Some  men  have  an  inclination  for  music,  others  for 
painting. 

5.  Disposition  of  mind.  Shale. 

6.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  its  tendency 
to  incline  toward  the  earth  ;  also,  the  angle  made  by 
the  needle  with  the  horizon.  Enfield. 

7.  The  act  of  decanting  liquors  by  stooping  or  in- 
clining the  vessel.  Qjuincy. 

IN-CLIN'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.  Obliquely  ;  with  incli- 
nation. Brown. 
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IN-CLIN'A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  lean- 
ing or  inclining.  Brown. 

IN-GLINE',  v.  i.  [L.  inclino ;  in  and  clino,  Gr.  Knivui, 
Sax.  hlinian,  hleonian,  hlynian,  Eng.  to  lean,  G.  lehnen, 
D.  leunen,  Russ.  klonyu  and  nakloniayu,  Ir.  cleonaim  ; 
Fr.  inclincr  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  inciinar  ;  It.  inclinare,  in- 
chinare,  chinare.     Class  Ln.l 

1.  To  lean  ;  to  deviate  from  an  erect  or  parallel 
line  toward  any  object ;  to  tend.  Converging  lines 
incline  toward  each  other.  A  road  inclines  to  the 
north  or  south.  Connecticut  River  runs  south,  in- 
clining, in  some  part  of  its  course,  to  the  west;  and, 
below  Middletown,  it  inclines  to  the  east. 

2.  To  lean  ;  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  have  a  propension  ; 
to  be  disposed  ;  to  have  some  wisli  or  desire. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.  — Judges  ix. 

3.  To  have  an  appetite  ;  to  be  disposed  ;  as,  to  be 
inclined  to  eat. 

IN-CLINE',  7j.  t.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  an  erect, 
perpendicular,  or  parallel  line  ;  to  give  a  leaning  to  ; 
as,  incline  the  column  or  post  to  the  east ;  incline 
your  head  to  the  right. 

2.  To  give  a  tendency  or  propension  to  the  will  or 
affections  ;  to  turn  ;  to  dispose 

incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.  Common  Prayer. 

Incline  my  heart  to  thy  testimonies.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow  ;  as,  to  in- 
cline the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  reverence  or 
civility. 

IN-€LlN'£D,  pp.  or  a.*  Having  a  leaning  or  tendency ; 
disposed. 

*  Inclined  plane,  in  mechanics,  is  a  plane  that  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a 
sloping  plane.  It  is  one  of  the  five  simple  mechan- 
ical powers. 

IN-eLIN'ER,  7i.     An  inclined  dial. 

IN-GLIN'ING,  ppr.    Leaning  ;  causing  to  lean. 

IN-GLIN'ING,  a.     Leaning. 

1N-CLIP',  v.  t.  [in  and  clip.]  To  grasp  ;  to  inclose ; 
to  surround.  SltaJc. 

IN-GLIP'P£D,  (in-klipt',)  jtji.    Grasped;  inclosed. 

IN-€LIP'PING,ppr-.    Grasping;  surrounding. 

IN-CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.  [in  and  cloister.]  To  shut  up 
or  confine  in  a  cloister.  [But  Cloister  is  generally 
used.J 

IN-CLoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enctos;  Sp.  It.  incluso  ;  L.  incfit- 
sus,  includo  ,-  in  and  claudo,  or  cludo.] 

1.  To  surround;  to  shut  in;  to  confine  on  all 
sides  ;  as,  to  inclose  a  field  with  a  fence  ;  to  inclose  a 
fort  or  an  army  with  troops ;  to  inclose  a  town  with 
walls. 

2.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence ; 
as,  to  inclose  lands. 

3.  To  include  ;  to  shut  or  confiife  ;  as,  to  inclose 
trinkets  in  a  box. 

4.  To  environ  ;  to  encompass. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  wrapper  or  envelope  ;  to  cover 
under  seal  ;  as,  to  inclose  a  letter  or  a  bank  note. 

IN-€LoS'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Surrounded  ;  encompassed ; 
confined  on  all  sides ;  covered  and  sealed  ;  fenced. 

IN-€L6S'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  incloses  ;  one  who 
separates  land  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence. 

IN-€LoS'ING,  ppr.  Surrounding  ;  encompassing  ; 
shutting  in  ;  covering  and  confining. 

IN-€LoS'URE,  (in-klo'zhur,)  71.  The  act  of  in- 
closing. 

2.  The  separation  of  land  from  common  ground 
into  distinct  possessions  by  a  fence. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  things  common.  Taylor. 

4.  State  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up,  or  encom- 
passed. Ray. 

5.  That  which  incloses ;  a  barrier  or  fence. 

6.  A  space  inclosed  or  fenced  ;  a  space  compre- 
hended within  certain  limits. 

7.  Ground  inclosed  or  separated  from  common 
land. 

8.  That  which  is  inclosed  or  contained  in  an  en- 
velope, as  a  paper.  Washington. 

IN-CLOUD',  v.  t.  [in  and  cloud.]  To  darken  ;  to 
obscure.  Shak. 

IN-€LOUD'ED,  pp.    Involved  in  obscurity. 

IN-GLOUD'ING,  ppr.     Darkening;  obscuring. 

IN-CLuDE',  u.  t.  [L.  includo  ;  in  and  cludo,  to  shut 
up  ;  Fr.  afclorre.] 

1.  To  confine  within ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain ;  as, 
the  shell  of  a  nut  includes  the  kernel ;  a  pearl  is  in- 
cluded in  a  shell.  [But  in  these  senses  we  more  com- 
monly use  Inclose.] 

2.  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  contain.  The 
history  of  England  necessarily  includes  a  portion  of 
that  of  France.  The  word  duty  includes  what  we 
owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves ;  it 
includes  also  a  tax  payable  to  the  government. 

IN-€L0D'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Contained  ;  comprehended. 
IN-eLtJD'ING,  ppr.     Containing ;  comprising. 
IN-CLO'SION,  (in-klu'zhun,)  71.     [L.  inclusio.] 

The  act  of  including. 
IN-CLO'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.  inctusif.] 

1.  Inclosing  ;  encircling.  Shak. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  number  or  stum  ;  as,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that  is,  taking  in  both 
Monday  and  Saturday. 

IN-CLu'SIVE-LY,  adv.     Comprehending  the  thing 
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mentioned  j    as,   from   Monday  to  Saturday   inclu- 
sively. 

KieT'feD,  i  «•     Unconstrained. 
IN-CO-AG'U-LA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  coagulable.]     That 

can  not  he  coagulated  or  concreted. 
IN  €O-ER'0I-BLE,  a.     [in  and  coercible,  from  coerce.] 
Not  to  be  coerced  or  compelled ;   that  can  not   be 
forced.  Black. 

IN-eO-EX-IST'ENCE,   n.      [in   and   coexistence.]     A 

not  existing  together.     [Not  common.]  Locke. 

IN-GOG',  adv.     [contracted  from  incognito.]     In  con- 
cealment ;    in   disguise ;    in   a  manner    not   to   be 
known. 
IN-GOG't-TA-BLE,  a.     Unthought  of.    Dean  King. 
IN-COG'I-TANCE,   )  n.    [L.  incogitantia;  in  and  cogi- 
IN-€OG'l-TAN-CY,  j      to,  to  think. 

Want  of  thought,  or  want  of  the  power  of  think- 
ing. Decay  of  Piety. 
INeOG'I-TANT,  a.    Not  thinking ;  thoughtless. 

Milton. 
IN-€OG'I-TANT-LY,  adv.    Without  consideration. 

Boyle. 
IN-COG'I-TA-TIVE,   a.       [in  and   cogitative.]       Not 
thinking  ;  wanting  the  power  of  thought ;  as,  a  vege- 
table is  an  incogitatiuc  being.  Locke. 
IN-€OG'NI-TO,  a.  or  adv.     [It.] 

Unknown  ;  in  concealment ;  in  a  disguise.    It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  as  also  is  incognita,  in  the 
feminine. 
IN-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,    (in-kog'ne-za-bt    or    in-kon'e- 
za-b!,)  a.     [in  and  cognizable.] 

That  can  not  be  recognized,  known,  or  distin- 
guished. 

The  Lellisli  race,  not  a  primitive  stock  of  the  Slavi,  but  a  distinct 
branch,  now  become  incognizable.  Toolce. 

IN-€0-IlER'ENCE,    j  n.     [in  and  coherence.]     Want 
IN-GO-HeR'EN-CY,  j      of  coherence;  want  of  cohe- 
sion or  adherence;  looseness  or  unconnected  state 
of  parts,  as  of  a  powder.  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  connection  ;  incongruity;  inconsisten- 
cy; want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part 
on  another  ;  as,  the  incoherence  of  arguments,  facts, 
or  principles. 

3.  Inconsistency  ;  that  which  does  not  agree  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

IN-eO-HF.R'ENT,  a.  [in  and  coherent]  Wanting 
cohesion;  loose;  unconnected;  not  fixed  to  each 
other  ;  applied  to  material  substances.         Woodward. 

2.  Wanting  coherence  or  agreement  ;  incongru- 
ous ;  inconsistent ;  having  no  dependence  of  one 
part  on  another;  as,  the  thoughts  of  a  dreaming 
man,  and  the  Language  of  a  madman,  are  incoherent. 

IN-eO-llEli'ENT-LY,  adv.  Inconsistently;  without 
coherence  of  parts  ;  as,  to  talk  incoherently. 

IN-CO-IN'CI-IJENCE,  n.  [in  and  coincidence.]  Want 
of  coincidence  or  agreement. 

IN-CO-IN'CI-DENT,  a.  [in  and  coincident.]  Not  co- 
incident ;  not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

IN-eO-Lu'MI-TY,  n.     [L.  incolumitas.] 

Safety  ;  security.  Howell. 

IN-eOlU-BTN'ING,  a.  Not  combining  or  uniting; 
disagreeing;  differing.  Milton. 

IN-€OM-BUST-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  incombustible.] 
The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  being  burnt  or 
consumed.  Ray. 

IN-eOM-BUST'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  combustible.]  Not 
to  be  burnt,  decomposed,  or  consumed  by  fire.  As- 
bestos is  an  incombustible  substance. 

IN-COM-BUST'l-BLE-NESS,  n.     Incombustibility. 

IN-eOM-BUST'I-BLY,  ado.  So  as  to  resist  combus- 
tion. 

IN'GOME,  (in'kum,)  n.  [in  and  come.]  That  gain 
which  proceeds  from  labor,  business,  or  property  of 
any  kind  ;  the  produce  of  a  farm  ;  the  rent  of 
houses  ;  the  proceeds  of  professional  business  ;  the 
profits  of  commerce  or  of  occupation. ;  the  interest  of 
money  or  stock  in  funds.  Income  is  often  used  sy- 
nonymously with  Revenue,  but  income  is  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  gain  of  private  persons,  and  rev- 
enue to  that  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a  state.  We  speak 
of  the  annual  income  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  state. 
2.  A  coming  in  ;  admission;  introduction.    [Obs.] 

IN'eOM-ING,  (in'kum-ing,)  a.    Coming  in.    Burke. 

IN'GOM-ING,  n.     [in  and  come  j     Income  ;  gain. 

Many  incomings  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Toolce. 

IJ\T  COM-MEN'DjIM,  [Law  Lat.]  In  England,  to 
hold  a  vacant  living  in  commendam,  is  to  hold  it  by 
favor  of  the  crown,  till  a  proper  pastor  is  provided. 

Blackstone. 

IN-eOM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     [from  incom- 

IN-eOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS,  j      mensurable] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  thing,  when  it  has  no 
common  measure  with  another  thing,  or  when  the 
same  thing  will  not  exactly  measure  both. 

IN-GOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLE,  a  [in  and  commensura- 
ble.] 

Having  no  common  measure.  Quantities  are  in- 
commensurable when  no  third  quantity  can  be  found 
that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both.  Encvc 

lN-eOM-MEN'SU-RA-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit 
of  mensuration. 
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IN-€<3M-MEN'SU-RATE,  a.     [in  and  commensurate.] 
Not  admitting  of  a  common  measure.  More. 

2.  Not  of  equal  measure  or  extent ;  not  adequate. 
Our  means  are  incommensurate  to  our  wants. 
IN-COAl-MEN'SU-RATE-LY,  adv.     Not  in  equal  or 

due  measure  or  proportion.  Cheyne. 

IN-€0M-MIS'CI-1SLE,  a.      [in  and   commix.]     That 

can  not  be  commixed  or  mutually  mixed. 
IN-eOM-MIX'TIJRE,  n.     A  state  of  being  unmixed. 
IN-COM'MO-DaTE,  v.  t.     To  incommode.       [Brown. 
IN-eOM'IVtO-DA-TED,  pp.     Incommoded. 
IN-eOM'MO-DA-TING,  ppr.     Incommoding. 
IN-COM-MO-Da'TION,  n.    State  of  being  incommo- 

dated. 
IN-OOM-MoDE',  v.  t.     [L.  incommodo  ;  in  and  com- 
modo,  con  and  modus.] 

To  give  inconvenience  to;  to  give  trouble  to ;  to 
disturb  or  molest  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  some- 
thing, or  in  the  facility  of  acquisition.  It  denotes 
less  than  Ani?oy,  Vex,  or  Harass.  We  are  incommoded 
by  want  of  room  to  sit  at  ease  Visits  of  strangers, 
at  unseasonable  hours,  incommode  a  family.  Often 
we  are  incommoded  by  a  fashionable  dress. 
IN-COM-MoD'ED,  pp.  Put  to  inconvenience;  mo- 
lested. 
IN-COM-MoDE'MENT,  n.    Inconvenience.     [Obs.] 

Cheyne. 
IN-€OM-MoD'ING,  ppr.    Subjecting  to  trouble  or  in- 
convenience. 
IN-€OM-Mo'D[-OUS,  a.     [L.  incommodus.] 

Inconvenient;    not  affording  ease  or   advantage; 
unsuitable;  giving  trouble  without  much  injury.     A 
seat  in  church,  or  the  site  of  a  house,  may  be  incom- 
modious. 
IN-€OM-Mo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  create 

inconvenience  ;  inconveniently  ;  unsuitably. 
IN-COiM-Mo'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.    Inconvenience;  un- 

suitableness. 
IN  eOM-MOD'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  incommodite:    L.  incom- 
moditas.] 

Inconvenience  ;  trouble.     [JVow  little  used.] 

Bacon. 
IN-€OM-MU-NI-eA-BIL'I-TY,      In.      [from    mcom- 
im    MI-MU'NI-GA-BLE-NESS,    \     mumcablc.]  The 
quality  of  not  being  communicable,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing imparted  to  another. 
IN-€OM-M0'NI-eA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  communicable,.] 
That  can  not  be  communicated  or  imparted  to  oth- 
ers. 

2.  That  can  not  or  may  not  be  communicated,  told, 
or  revealed  to  others.  South. 

IN-€OM-Mu'NI-eA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to 

be  imparted  or  communicated.  Hakeioill. 

IN-eOM-Mu'NI-CA-TED,  a.    Not  imparted. 
IN-€OM-Mfj'NI-eA-TING,  a.     Having   no  commun- 
ion or  intercourse  with  each  other;  as,  an  adminis- 
tration in  incommunicatiitg  hands.  Hale. 
IN-eOM-MO'NI-eA-TIVE,  a.     Not  communicative; 
not  free  or  apt  to  impart  to  others  in  conversation. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  communion,  fellowship,  or 
intercourse  with. 


The  Chinese  —  an  incommunicative  nation. 


Bucluinan. 


IN-€OM-M0'NI-€A-TIVE-LY,  adv  Not  communi- 
catively. 

IN-eOM-MOT-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     The  qualitv  of  he- 

IN-eOM-MuT'A-BLE-NESS,  (      ing  incommutable. 

IN-eOM-M0T'A-llL£,  a.  [in  and  commutable.]  Not 
to  be  exchanged  or  commuted  with  another. 

IN-eOM-MOT'A-BLx',  adv.  Without  reciprocal 
change.  Ch.  Relig.  Jlppeal. 

IN-€OM-PA€T',        >  a.     [in  and  compact.]     Not  com- 

IN-eOM-PACT'ED,  (  pact;  not  having  the  parts 
firmly  united  ;   not  solid.  Boyle. 

IN-CO'M'PA-RA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  comparable.]  That 
admits  of  no  comparison  with  others  ;  usually  in  a 
good  sense,  but  it  may  be  properly  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  When  we  say,  an  incomparable  man,  we 
mean  a  man  of  good  qualities,  or  of  some  excellence 
that  raises  him  above  comparison  or  equality  with 
others.  So  we  say,  incomparable  excellence,  virtue, 
wit,  &x.  But  incomparable  baseness  of  malignity 
mav  be  used  with  propriety. 

IN-C'OM'PA-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Excellence  beyond 
comparison. 

IN-€OM'PA-RA-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  comparison  ; 
without  competition.  Newton  was  incomparably 
the  greatest  philosopher  the  English  nation  hail 
produced. 

IN-UOM-PaR'-ED,  a.     Not  matched  ;  peerless. 

Spenser. 

lM-GOM-PAS'SION,  7i.     Want  of  compassion.  [Obs.] 

IN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.  [in  and  compassionate.] 
Void  of  compassion  or  pity  ;  destitute  of  tenderness. 

Johnson* 

lN-COM-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  pity  or 
tenderness. 

IN-GOM-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  pity. 

Granger. 

IN-€OM-PAT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  incompatible*]  In- 
consistency ;  that  quality  or  state  of  a  thing  which 
renders  it  impossible  that  it  should  subsist,  or  be 
consistent  with,  something  else.  There- is  a  perma- 
nent incompatibility  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
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2.  Irreconcilable  disagreement.  During  the  rev- 
olution in  France,  incompatibility  of  temper  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorcing  man  and 
wife. 
IN-COM-PAT'I-BLE,  <j.t  [Fr.,  from  .ne  L.in  and  com- 
pete, to  suit,  to  be  proper  or  convenient ;  con  and  peto, 
to  press  toward,  to  seek,  or  press  on.  It  was  for- 
merly incompcttble.] 

1.  Inconsistent ;  that  can  not  subsist  with  some- 
thing else.  Thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essential- 
ly incompatible,  as  are  virtue  and  vice.  A  degree  ol 
cold  that  congeals  water  is  incompatible  with  vegeta- 
tion. Dissipation  is  incompatible  with  health,  reputa- 
tion, and  virtue. 

2.  Irreconcilably  different  or  disagreeing ;  incon- 
gruous ;  as,  incompatible  tempers. 

3.  Legally  or  constitutionally  inconsistent;  thai 
cannot  be  united  in  the  same  person,  without  viola- 
ting the  law  or  constitution.  By  our  constitution, 
the  offices  of  a  legislatorand  of  a  judge  are  incompati- 
ble, as  they  cannot  be  held  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  person. 

4.  In  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  salts  and  other 
substances,  which  can  not  exist  together  in  solution 
without  natural  decomposition.  Brunde. 

IN-€OM-PAT'I-BLY,  adv.  Inconsistently;  incon- 
gruously. 

IN-€OM-PENS'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  recom- 
pensed. 

IN-€OM'PE-TENCE,    )  n.      [Fr.    incompetence,    from 

IN-€OM'PE-TEN-CY,  $      incompetent.] 

1.  Inability  ;  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  pow- 
ers or  talents  ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  infants  or 
idiots. 

2.  Want  of  natural  adequate  strength  of  body  or 
of  suitable  faculties ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  the 
eyes  to  discern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Want  of  legal  or  constitutional  qualifications  ; 
as,  the  incompetency  of  a  witness. 

4.  Want  of  adequate  means. 

5.  Insufficiency;  inadequacy  ;  as,  the  incompetency 
of  testimony. 

IN-COiM'PE-TENT,  a.t[Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  competens, 
competo.     See  Incompatible.] 

1.  Wanting  adequate  powers  of  mind,  or  suitable 
faculties;  as,  an  incompetent  judge.  Infancy,  de- 
rangement, want  of  learning,  or  dotage,  may  render  a 
person  incompetent  to  fill  an  office  or  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Wanting  due  strength  or  suitable  faculties  ;  un- 
able. 

3.  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions. A  person  convicted  of  a  crime  is  an  incompe- 
tent witness  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

4.  Destitute  of  means;  unable. 

5.  Inadequate  ;  insufficient ;  as,  incompetent  testi- 
mony. 

6.  Unfit;  improper;  legally  unavailable. 

It  is  incompetent  for  the  defendant  to  make  this  defense. 

Mass.  Rep. 

IN-COM'PE-TENT-LY,   adv.     Insufficiently;    inad 

equately  ;  not  suitably. 
IN-€OM-PLeTE',  a.    [in  and  complete.]    Not  finished. 

The  building  is  incomplete. 

2.  Imperfect ;  defective. 

3.  In  botany,  lacking  calyx  or  corolla,  or  both. 
IN-€OM-PLeTE'LY,  adv.     Imperfectly. 
IN-€OM-PLETE'NESS,  ti.     An  unfinished  state  ;  im- 

perfectness  ;  defectiveness. 
IN-eOM-PLE'TION,    n.       Incompleteness.      [Unau- 
thorized.] Smart. 
IN-eOM-PLEX',  a.     [in  and  complex.]     Not  complex  ; 

uncompounded  ;  simple. 
IN-€OM-PLT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  compilable. 
IN-€OM-PLl'ANCE,   ?i.      [in   and   compliance.]      De- 
fect of  compliance  ;  refusal  to  comply  with  solicita- 
tions. 

2.  Untractableness ;  unyielding  temper  or  consti- 
tution. 

Self-conceit  produces  peevishness  and  incompliance  of  humor  in 
Ulings  lawful  and  indifferent.  Tillolson. 

IN-COM-PLl'ANT,  a.  [in  and  compliant.]  Unyield- 
ing to  request  or  solicitation  ;  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply. 

IN-€OM-PLT'ANT-LY,  adv.     Not  compliantly. 

IN-GOM-POS'-ED,  a.  [in  and  composed.]  Disordered  ; 
disturbed.  Milton. 

[But  this  word  is  little  used.  Instead  of  it  we  use 
Discomposed.] 

IN-COM-POS'ITE  or  IN-COJI'PO-SITE,  a.  [in  and 
composite.]     Uncompounded ;  simple. 

IN-eOM-POS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  compossible.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  possible  but  by  the  negation 
or  destruction  of  something ;  inconsistency  with 
something.     [Little  used.]  More.     Hale. 

IN-€OM-POS'SI-BLE,  a.  [in,  con,  and  possible.]  Not 
possible  to  be  or  subsist  with  something  else.  [This 
and  the  preceding  word  are  little  used,  and  can  luzrdly 
be  considered  as  legitimate  English  words.] 

IN-COM-PRE-HENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  the  next 
word.]  The  quality  of  being  incomprehensible,  oi 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect;  inconceivable- 
ness.  Campbell. 
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IN-COM-PRE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Compre- 
hend. 1 

1.  That  can  not  be  comprehended  or  understood  ; 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  incon- 
ceivable. The  nature  of  spiritual  being  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  or  by  us. 

2.  Not  to  be  contained.     [Little  used.]       Hooker. 
IN-€OM-PRE-HENS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Incomprehens- 
ibility, which  see. 

1  N-COM-PRE-HENS'I-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  which 
the  human  mind  can  not  comprehend  or  understand  ; 
inconceivably.  Locke. 

IN-€OM-PRE-HEN'SION,  n.  Want  of  comprehen- 
sion or  understanding.  Bacon. 

IN-eOM-PRE-HENS'IVE,  a.  Not  comprehensive; 
not  extensive.  Warton. 

IN-eOM-PRESS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Incompressi- 
ble.] The  quality  of  resisting  compression,  or  of 
being  incapable  of  reduction  by  force  into  a  smaller 
compass. 

IN-€OM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  compressible.]  Not 
to  be  compressed  ;  not  capable  of  being  reduced  by 
force  into  a  smaller  compass  ;  resisting  compression. 
Water  is  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  wholly  incom- 
pressible. 

IN-€OM-POT'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  computed. 

IN-CON-CeAL'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  concealable.]  Not 
concealable  ;  not  to  be  hid  or  kept  secret.     Brown. 

IN-CON-CeIVA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  conceivable;  Fr. 
inconceivable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  conceived  by  the  mind  ;  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  inconceivable  to  us  how  the  will 
acts  in  producing  muscular  motion. 

2.  That  can  not  be  understood. 
IN-CON-CEIVA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing inconceivable ;  incomprehensibility. 

IN-CON-CeIV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  beyond 
comprehension,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intel- 
lect. South. 

IN-CON-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  Inconceivable.  [Little  used.] 

Hale. 

IN-€ON-CrN'NI-TY,  n.     [L.  inconcinnitas.] 

Unsuitableness  ;  want  of  proportion.  More. 

IN-CON-CLO'DENT,  a.  [L.  in  and  concludens,  con- 
clado,  to  conclude.] 

Not  inferring  a  conclusion  or  consequence.  [Little 
tised.]  Aylijfc. 

IN-CON-CLOD'ING,  a.     Inferring  no  consequence. 

Pearson-. 

IN-€ON-€Lfj'SIVE,  a.  [in  and  concluswe.]  Not  pro- 
ducing a  conclusion  ;  not  closing,  concluding,  or  set- 
tling a  point  in  debate,  or  a  doubtful  question.  An 
argument  or  evidence  is  inconclusive,  when  it  does 
not  exhibit  the  truth  of  a  disputed  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  put  an  end  to  de- 
bate or  doubt. 

IN-eON-eLO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  such  evidence 
as  to  determine  the  understanding  in  regard  to  truth 
or  falsehood. 

IN-CON-CLu'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  such  evidence 
as  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  truth  or  falsehood,  and  put 
an  end  to  debate. 

IN-€ON-€OeT',  a.     Inconcncted. 

IN-CON-eOGT'ED,  a.  [in  and  concoct.]  Not  fully 
digested  ,  not  matured  ;  unripened.  Bacon. 

IN-fJON-COC'TJON,  n.  [in  and  concoction.]  The 
state  of  being  indigested  ;  unripeness  ;  immaturity. 

Bacon. 

IN-€ON-€UR'RING,  a.  [in  and  concurring,  from  con- 
cur.]    Not  concurring  ;  not  agreeing.  Brown. 

IN-eC-N-eUS'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  shaken. 

Reynolds. 

IN-€ON-DENS-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Incondensa- 
ble.]    The  quality  of  being  not  condensable. 

IN-CON-DENS'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  condensable.]  Not 
capable  of  condensation  ;  that  can  not  be  made  more 
dense  or  compact.  Black. 

2.  Not  to  be  converted  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  a 
fluid. 

IN-CON'DITE,  a.     [L.  inconditus ;   in  and  condo,  to 
build.] 
Rude;  unpolished;  irregular.     [Little  used.] 

Philips. 

IN-€ON-DI"TION-AL,  (-kon-dish'un-al,)  a.  [in  and 
conditional.]  Without  any  condition,  exception,  or 
limitation  ;  absolute.  [JVot  now  used.]  [See  Uncon- 
ditional.] Brown. 

IN-eON-Dl"TION-ATE,  a.  [in  and  condition.]  Not 
limited  or  restrained  by  conditions  ;  absolute.  [JVot 
now  used.]  Boyle. 

IN-€ON-FlRM'iSD,  for  Unconfirmed,  is  not  in  use. 

IN-eON-FORM'A-BLE,  a.    Not  conformable. 

IN-CON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  conformity']  Want 
of  conformity;  incompliance  with  the  practice  of 
others,  or  with  the  requisitions  of  law,  rule,  or  cus- 
tom ;  non-conformity.  [  The  latter  word  is  more  com- 
monltf  used,  especially  to  express  dissent  in  religion.] 

IN  .eO'N-F0S'£D,  a.     Not  confused  ;  distinct. 

Bacon. 

IN-CON-FU'SION,  (-fu'zhun,)w.  Distinctness.  Bacon. 

IN-CON-GeAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
frozen. 

IN-CON-GEAL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  impossibility 
of  being  congealed  or  frozen. 
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IN-CON-GE'NI-AL,  a.  [in  and  congenial.]  Not  con- 
genial ;  not  of  a  like  nature  ;  unsuitable. 

IN-GON-GE-NI-AL'I-TY,  n.  Unlikeness  of  nature  ; 
unsuitableness. 

IN-€ON"GRU-ENCE,  n.  [in  and  congruence.]  Want 
of  congruence,  adaptation,  or  agreement ;  unsuitable- 
ness.    [Little  used.     We  now  use  Incongruity.] 

Boyle. 

IN-€ON"GRU-ENT,  a.    Unsuitable ;  inconsistent. 

Elyot. 

IN-€ON-GRU'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  congruity.]  Want  of 
congruity ;  impropriety;  inconsistency;  absurdity; 
unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  another.  The  levity 
of  youth  in  a  grave  divine  is  deemed  an  incongruity 
between  manners  and  profession. 
2.  Disagreement  of  parts  ;  want  of  symmetry. 

Donne. 

IN-GON"GRU-OUS,  a.t  [L.  incongruus.] 

Not  congruous  ;  unsuitable  ;  not  fitting ;  inconsist- 
ent ;  improper.  The  dress  of  a  seaman  on  a  judge 
would  be  deemed  incongruous  with  his  character 
and  station. 

IN-€ON"GRU-OUS-LY,  adv  Unsuitably  ;  unfitly  ; 
improperly. 

IN-CON-NEC'TION,  n.  [in  and  connection.]  Want 
of  connection  ;  loose,  disjointed  state.       Bp.  Hall. 

IN-GON-NEX'ED-LY,  ado.     Without  connection. 

IN-eON'SCION-A-BLE,  (-kon'shun-a-bl,)  a.  Having 
no  sense  of  good  and  evil  ;  unconscionable.  Spenser. 

IN-eON'SE-QUENCE,  n.     [L.  inconsequentia.] 
Want  of  just  inference  ;  inconclusiveness. 

Stdlintrficet. 

IN-eON'SE-aUENT,  a.  Not  following  from  the  prem- 
ises ;  without  regular  inference  ;  as,  an  inconsequent 
deduction  or  argument.  Brown. 

IN-€ON-SE-aUEN'TIAL,  a.  Not  regularly  follow- 
ing from  the  premises. 

2.  Not  of  consequence  ;  not  of  importance  ;  of  lit- 
tle moment.  Chesterfield. 

IN-eON-SE-aUEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  of 
no  consequence. 

IN-CON-SE-QUEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  regular 
sequence  or  deduction. 

IN-€ON-SID'ER-A-BLE,a.  [in  and  considerable.]  Not 
worthy  of  consideration  or  notice  ;  unimportant; 
small  ;  trivial.  We  speak  of  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance ;  an  inconsiderable  quality  or  amount ;  inconsid- 
erable value.  No  sin  is  inconsiderable  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  God. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.   Small  importance. 

Tillotson. 

IN-€ON-SID'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  small  degree  ;  to 
a  small  amount ;  very  little. 

IN-€ON-SID'ER-A-CY,  n.  Thoughtlessness  ;  want  of 
consideration.     [  Unusual.]  Chesterfield. 

IN-GON-SID'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  inconsideratus.  See 
Consider.] 

1.  Not  considerate  ;  not  attending  to  the  circum- 
stances which  regard  safety  or  propriety ;  hasty ; 
rash  ;  imprudent ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ;  heedless  ; 
inattentive.     The  young  are  generally  inconsiderate. 

2.  Proceeding  from  heedlessness  ;  rash  ;  as,  incon- 
siderate conduct. 

3.  Not  duly  regarding  ;  with  of  before  the  subject ; 
as,  inconsiderate  of  consequences. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  due  consid- 
eration or  regard  to  consequences;  heedlessly;  care- 
lessly ;  rashly  ;  imprudently.  Addison. 

IN-CON-SID'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  due  regard 
to  consequences  ;  carelessness;  thoughtlessness;  in- 
advertence ;  inattention  ;  imprudence.      Tillotson. 

IN-€ON-SID-ER-AfTION,  n.  [Fr. ;  in  and  cc-usidera- 
tion.] 

Want  of  due  consideration  ;  want  of  thought ;  in- 
attention to  consequences.  Taylor. 

IN-eON-SIST'ENCE,    j  n.  [in  and  consistence.]    Such 

IN-eON-SIriT'EN-CY,  j  opposition  or  disagreement 
as  that  one  proposition  infers  the  negation  of  the 
other ;  such  contrariety  between  things  that  both  can 
not  subsist  together. 


2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  argument 
or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys  the  other ;  self- 
contradiction.  Johnson. 

3.  Incongruity  ;  want  of  agreement  or  uniformity ; 
as,  the  inconsistency  of  a  man  with  himself. 

4.  Unsteadiness ;  changeableness. 
IN-CON-SIST'ENT,  a.t  Incompatible;  incongruous; 

not  suitable.  Loud  laughter  in  grave  company  is  in- 
consistent with  good  breeding.  Habitual  gloom  is  in- 
consistent with  health  and  happiness. 

2.  Not  consistent ;  contrary,  so  that  one  infers  the 
negation  or  destruction  of  the  other,  or  so  that  the 
truth  of  one  proves  the  other  to  be  false.  Two  cov- 
enants, one  that  a  man  shall  have  an  estate  in  fee, 
and  the  other  that  he  shall  hold  it  for  years,  are  in- 
consistent. 

3.  Not  uniform  ;  being  contrary  at  different  times. 
Men  are  sometimes  inconsistent  with  themselves. 

IN-CON-SIST'ENT-LY,  adv.  With  absurdity;  in- 
congruously ;  with  self-contradiction;  without  stead- 
iness or  uniformity. 
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IN-€ON-SIST'ENT-NESS,  n.  Inconsistency.  [JVot 
in  use.]  More. 

IN-€ON-SIST'ING,  a.    Inconsistent.     [Not  used.] 

Dryden. 

IN-€ON-S0L'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  consolable.]  Not  to 
be  consoled  ;  grieved  beyond  susceptibility  of  com- 
fort.        _  Addison. 

IN-CON-SoL'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  does  not  admit  of  consolation. 

IN-eON'SO-NAIVCE,  n.  Disagreement  of  sounds; 
discordance.  Busby. 

IN-€ON'SO-NAN-CY,  n.  [in  and  consonancy.]  Dis- 
agreement ;  inconsistency.  In  music,  disagreement 
of  sounds  ;  discordance. 

IN-€ON'SO-NANT,  a.  Not  agreeing;  inconsistent; 
discordant. 

IN-CON'SO-NANT-LY,  adv.  Inconsistently ;  discord- 
antly. 

IN-CON-SPIC'U-OUS,  a.     [in  and  conspicuous.]     Not 
discernible  ;  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  sight.    Boyle. 
2.  Not  conspicuous. 

IN-eON-SPI€'U,-OUS-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived. 

IN-CON'STAN-CY,  n.  [L.  inconstantia.  See  Con- 
stancy.] 

1.  Mutability  or  instability  of  temper  or  affection  ; 
unsteadiness;  fickleness.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  uniformity  ;  dissimilitude.    Woodward. 
IN-€ON'STANT,  a.     [L.'  inconstans  :  Fr.  inconstant.] 

1.  Mutable  ;  subject  to  change  of  opinion,  inclina- 
tion, or  purpose  ;  not  firm  in  resolution  ;  unsteady  ; 
fickle ;  used  of  persons ;  as,  inconstant  in  love  or  friend- 
ship. 

2.  Mutable  ;  changeable  ;  variable  ;  used  of  things. 
IN-CON'STANT-LY,  adv.   In  an  inconstant  manner; 

not  steadily. 

IN-CON-SOM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  consumable]  Not 
to  be  consumed  ;  that  can  not  be  wastbd.     Brown. 

IN-CON-SCM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  consuma- 
ble. Shelley. 

IN-CON-SUM'MATE,  a.  Not  consummate ;  not  fin- 
ished ;  not  complete. 

IN-€ON-SUM'MATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
complete. 

IN-CON-SUMP'TI-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  consumptus.] 

1.  Not  to  be  spent,  wasted,  or  destroyed  by  fire. 
[JVot  used.]  Digby. 

2.  Not  to  be  destroyed.     [JVot  used.] 
IN-CON-TAM'IN-ATE,  a.    Not  contaminated.  Moore. 
IN-eON-TAM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.    Uncorrupted  state. 
IN-CON-TEST'A-BLE,   a.      [Fr.]      Not   contestable; 

not  to  be  disputed  ;  not  admitting  debate  ;  too  clear 
to  be  controverted  ;  incontrovertible  ;  as,  incontestable 
evidence,  truth,  or  facts. 

IN-CON-TEST' A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  preclude 
debate  ;  indisputably  ;  incontrovcitiblv  ;  indubitably. 

Rcid. 

IN-CON-TIG'IJ-OUS,  a.  [in  and  contiguous.]  Not 
contiguous;  not  adjoining  ;  not  touching  ;  separate. 

Boyle. 

IN-CON-TIG'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  Not  contiguously  ;  sep- 
arately. 

IN-CON'TI-NENCE,   In.    [L.  incontinentia;  Fr.  incon- 

IN-CON'TI-NEN-CY,  \      tinence.    See  Continence.] 

1.  Want  of  restraint  of  the  passions  or  appetites  ; 
free  or  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  passions  or  ap- 
petites, as  of  anger.  Gillies''  Aristotle. 

2.  Want  of  restraint  of  the  sexual  appetite;  free  or 
illegal  indulgence  of  lust;  lewdness;  used  of  either 
sex,  but  appropriately  of  the  male  sex.  Incontinence  in 
men  is  the  same  as  unchastity  in  women. 

3.  Among  physicians,  the  inability  of  any  of  the 
animal  organs  to  restrain  discharges  of  their  con- 
tents, so  that  the  discharges  are  involuntary. 

IN-GON'TI-NENT,  a.     [L.  incontinens.] 

1.  Not  restraining  the  passions  or  appetites,  partic- 
ularly the  sexual  appetite  ;  indulging  lust  without  re- 
straint, or  in  violation  of  law  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd. 

2.  Unable  to  restrain  discharges. 

In  the  sense  of  immediate  or  immediately,  obsolete. 

IN-CON'TI-NENT,  n.    One  who  is  unchaste. 

B.  Jonson. 

IN-€ON'TI-NENT-LY,  adv.     Without  due  restraint 
of  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  unchastely. 
2.  Immediately.  Pope.     Dickens. 

IN-€ON-TRA€T'ED,  a.  Not  contracted  ;  not  short- 
ened. Blackwall. 

IN-CON-TRoL'LA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  controllable.]  Not 
to  be  controlled  ;  that  can  not  be  restrained  or  gov- 
erned ;  uncontrollable.  Walsh. 

IN-eON-TROL'LA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  ad- 
mits of  no  control. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  controverti- 
ble.] Indisputable;  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of 
dispute. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to 
a  degree  that  precludes  debate  or  controversy. 

IN-€ON-VeN'IENCE,    In.     [L.  inconoeniens  ;  in  and 

IN-CON-VeN'IEN-CY,  )      convenio,  conveniens.] 

1.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness;  inexpedience. 

They  plead  ag.ninst  the  inconveniences,  not  the  unlawfulness,  of 
popish  apparel.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble  or  uneasiness;  disad- 
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vantage  ,  a-"  thing  that  disturbs  quiet,  impedes  pros- 
perity ur  increases  the  difficulty  of  action  or  success, 
Rain  inu  b^d  r"arls  are  inconveniences  to  the  traveler; 
wan!  of  utensils  )s  h  great  inconvenience  to  a  family; 
bat  tim  great  rncont'cmcnce  of  human  life  is  the  want 
of  money  ivtid  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
IN-CON- ViiN'fEiVT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  the  L.,  supra.) 

1.  incommodious;  unsuitable;  disadvantageous , 
giving  trouble  or  uneasiness;  increasing  the  difficul- 
ty of  progress  or  success  ;  as,  an  inconvenient  dress 
or  garment ;  an  inconvenient  house  ;  inconvenient  cus- 
toms ;  an  inconvenient  arrangement  of  business. 

2.  Unfit;  unsuitable.  Hooker. 
IN-CON  VisN'IENT-LY,  adv.     Unsuitably;  incom- 
modiously ;  in  a  manner  to  give  trouble ;  unseason- 
ably. 

IN-CON- VERS' A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  conversable.]  Not 
inclined  tn  free  conversation  ;  incommunicative  ;  un- 
social ;  reserved.  More. 

IN-CON'VERH-ANT,  a.  Not  conversant ;  not  famil- 
iar ;  no*  versed.  Shaw's  Zo'dl. 

IN-CON- VERT-t-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inconvertible,.] 
The  quality  of  not  being  changeable  or  convertible 
into  something  else;  as,  the  inconvertibility  of  bank 
notes  or  other  currency  into  gold  or  silver.    Walsh. 

IN-CON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  convertible.]  Not 
convertible  ;  that  can  not  be  transmuted  or  changed 
into  something  else.  One  metal  is  inconvertible  into 
another.   Hank  notes  are  sometimes  inconvertible  into 


specie. 


Walsh. 


IN  t'ON-VICT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not  con- 
victed.    [Bad.]  More. 

IN-CON-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  convinciblc.]  Not 
convinrible  ;  that  can  not  be  convinced  ;  not  capable 
of  conviction. 

IN-CON-VIN'CI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admit- 
ting of  conviction. 

IN-Co'NY,  a.  or  n.    [Qu.  in  and  con,  to  know.] 

Unlearned  ;  artless ;  an  accomplished  person,  in 
contempt.     [///.]  Sliak. 

IN-COR'PO-RAL,  a.  [in  and  corporal]  Not  consist- 
ing of  matter  or  body  ;  immaterial.  [Incorporeal 
is  generally  used.]  Ralegh. 

IN-COR-PO-RAL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not  con- 
sistins  of  matter  ;  immateriality. 

IN-eOR'PO-RAL-LY,  adv.  Without  matter  or  a  body  ; 
immaterially. 

IN-COR'PO-RATE,  a.     [in  and  corporate.]     Not  con- 
sisting of  matter;  not  having  a  material  body.     [Lit- 
tle used,] 
2.  Mixed  ;  united  in  one  body  ;  associated. 

Bacon.     Shale. 

IN-€ORTO-RaTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  incornorer;  Sp.  incorpo- 
rar :  It.  incorporate ,'  L.  incorporo  ,•  in  and  corpus,  a 
body.] 

1.  In  pharmacy,  to  mix  different  ingredients  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  to  reduce  dry  substances  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paste  by  the  admixture  of  a  fluid,  as  in 
making  pills,  &c.  Encyc. 

2.  To  mix  and  embody  one  substance  in  another ; 
as,  to  incorporate  copper  with  silver. 

3.  To  unite ;  to  blend  ;  to  work  into  another  mass 
or  body  ;  as,  to  incorporate  plagiarisms  into  one's  own 
composition. 

4.  To  unite  ;  to  associate  in  another  government  or 
empire.  The  Romans  incorporated  conquered  coun- 
tries into  their  government.  Addison. 

5.  To  embody  ;  to  give  a  material  form  to. 

The  idolaters,  who  worshiped  their  images  as  gods,  supposed 
some  spirit  to  be  incorporated  therein.  Slillinsjleet. 

6.  To  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic  ;  to 
constitute  a  body,  composed  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, with  the  quality  of  perpetual  existence  or  suc- 
cession, unless  limited  by  the  act  of  incorporation  ; 
as,  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  town,  or 
parish  ;  to  incorporate  the  proprietors  of  a  bridge,  the 
stockholders  of  a  bank,  of  an  insurance  company, 
&c.  New  Haven  was  incorporated  in  January,  1784, 
Hartford  in  May,  1784.  Stat,  of  Conn. 

IN--€OR'PO-RATE,  v.i.  To  unite  so  as  to  make  a 
part  of  another  body ;  to  be  mixed  or  blended ;  to 
grow  into,  &c. ;  usually  followed  by  with. 

Painters'  colors  and  ashes  do  better  incorporate  with  oil.  Bacon. 

IN-COR'PO-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Mixed  or  united  in 

one  body ;   associated  in  the  same  political   body ; 

united  in  a  legal  body. 
(N-COR'PO-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Mixing  or  uniting  in  one 

hotly  or  mass  ;  associating  in  the  same  political  body  ; 

forming  a  legal  body. 
IN-COR-PO-Ra'TION,  n.      The  act  of  incorporating. 

2.  Union  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass. 

3.  Association  in  the  same  political  body ;  as,  the 
incorporation  of  conquered  countries  into  the  Roman 
republic. 

4.  Formation  of  a  legal  or  political  body  by  the 
union  of  individuals,  constituting  an  artificial  per- 
son. Blachstone. 

IN-COR-Po'RE-AL,  a.  [Fr.  incorporel ;  L.  incorpora- 
lis,  incorporeus.] 

Not  consisting  of  matter ;  not  having  a  material 
body;  immaterial.  Spirits  are  deemed  incorporeal 
substances. 
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IN-COR-PO'RE-AL  Li',  adv.  Without  oody  ,  imma- 
terially Bacon. 

1N-GOR-PO RE'l-TY,  n.  The  qui.':;iy  of  being  not 
material ;  Uninaierixifty. 

tN-eORPSE',  (in-fcori»'' ,)».«.  Tj  incorporate.  [Bar- 
barous j  Shah. 

IN-COR-KECT',  a.  [in  and  correct,.]  Not  correct ; 
not  exact ;  not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to 
established  rules  ;  inaccurate  ;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect.  Pope. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  ;  inaccurate;  as,  an  in- 
correct, statement,  narration,  or  calculation. 

3.  Not  according  to  law  or  morality. 

4.  In  old  writers,  not  duly  regulated  or  subordina- 
ted. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven.  Shale. 

IN-COR-REC'TION,  n.    Want  of  correction.  Arnway. 
IN-COR-RECT'LY,    adv.      Not   in    accordance   with 

truth  or  other  standard  ;  inaccurately  ;  not  exactly  ; 

as,  a  writing  incorrectly  copied  ;  testimony  incorrectly 

stated. 
IN-€OR-RECT'NESS,  n.     Want    of   conformity   to 

truth  or   to  a  standard  ;   inaccuracy.     Incorrectness 

may  consist  in  defect  or  in  redundance. 
IN-COR-RE-SPOND'ING,  a.    Not  corresponding. 

Coleridge. 
IN-COR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;    in  and  corrigible;   L. 

corrigo  ;  con  and  rego.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  corrected  or  amended  ;  bad  be- 
yond correction  ;  as,  incorrigible  error. 

2.  Too  depraved  to  be  corrected  or  reformed  ;  as, 
an  incorrigible  sinner  ;  an  incorrigible  drunkard. 

IN-€OR'RI-Gl-BLE-NESS,  j  n.     The  quality  of  being 

IN-€OR-RI-GI-BIL'I-TY,  |  bad,  erroneous,  or  de- 
prived beyond  correction  ;  hopeless  depravity  in  per- 
sons and  error  in  things.  Locke. 

IN-COR'IU-GI-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  depravity 
beyond  all  means  of  amendment.  Roscommon. 

IN-GOR-RoD'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  corroded. 

IN-COR-RUPT',        )  a.     [h.  incorrnptus  ;  in  and  cor- 

IN-€OR-RUPT'ED,  \  rumpo,  corruptus;  con  and  ru.ni.- 
po,  to  break.] 

Not  wrapt;  not  marred,  impaired,  or  spoiled  ;  not 
defiled  ordepraved  ;  pure  ;  sound  ;  untainted  ;  above 
the  power  of  bribes  ;  applicable  la  persons,  principles, 
or  substances.  Milton. 

IN-COR-RUPT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  incorruptible.] 
The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  decay  or  of  being 
corrupted. 

IN-eOR-RUPT'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr. ;  in  and  corruptible.] 
1.  That  can  not  corrupt  or  decay  ;  not  admitting  of 
corruption.     Thus  gold,  glass,  mercury,  &c,  are  in- 
corruptible.    Spirits  are  supposed  to  be  incorruptible. 


Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  incorruptible 
substances. 


immortal 
Wake. 


2.  That  can  not  be  bribed  ;  inflexibly  just  and  up- 
right. 

IN-€OR-RUPT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incorruptible,  or  not  liable  to  decay.  Boyle. 

IN-€OR-RUPT'I-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  cor- 
ruption or  decay. 

IN-COR-RUP'TION,  n.  [in  and  corruption.]  Incapa- 
bility of  being  corrupted. 

It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  —  1  Cor. 
XV. 

IN-COR-RUPT'IVE,  a.    Not  liable  to  corruption  or 

decay.  Akcnside. 

IN-COR-RUPT'NESS,  ».     Exemption  from  decay  or 

corruption. 
2.  Purity  of  mind  or  manners ;  probity  ;  integrity  ; 

honesty.  Woodward. 

IN-€RAS'SaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  incrasso,  incrassatus  ;  in  and 

crassus,  thick.] 

1.  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to  thicken  ;  the  con- 
trary to  Attenuate. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  to  make  fluids  thicker  by  the  mix- 
ture of  other  substances  less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating 
the  thinner  parts. 

Acids  dissolve  or  attenuate  :  alkalies  precipitate  or  incrassate. 

Newton. 

IN-CRAS'SATE,  v.  i.    To  become  thick  or  thicker. 
IN-CRAS'SATE,       )  a.     In  botany,  thickened   or  be- 
IN-CRAS'SX-TED,  j      coining  thicker.         Martyn. 

2.  Fattened. 
IN-CRAS'Sa-TED,  pp.    Made  thick  or  thicker. 
IN-CRAS'Sa-TING,  ppr.    Rendering  thick  or  thicker ; 

growing  thicker. 
IN-GRAS-SA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  thickening,  or 

state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker.  Brown. 

IN-GRAS'SA-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  thick- 
ening. 
IN-GRAS'SA-TIVE,  n.    That  which  has  the  power 

to  thicken.  Harvey. 

IN-GREAS' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  increased. 

Sherwood. 
IN-GReASE',  v.  i.  t   [L.  incresco ;    in  and  cresco,  to 

grow,  Fr.  croitre,  Sp.  creccr,  It.  crescere,  Arm.  cresqi. 

As  the  Latin  pret.  is  crevi,  this  word  and  the  Eng. 

grow  are  probably  of  the  same  family.    Class  Rd, 

No.  59,  75.] 
1.  To  become    greater  in   bulk  or  quantity ;   to 

grow;  to  augment;  as  plants.    Hence,  to  become 
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more  in  number;  to  advance  in  va.tie,  or  in  any 
quality,  good  or  bad.  Animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
increase  by  natural  growth  ;  wealth  increases  by  in- 
dustry; heat  increases  as  the  sun  advances  toward 
the  meridian  ;  a  multitude  increases  by  accession  of 
numbers;  knowledge  increases  with  age  and  study  ; 
passion  and  enmity  increase  by  irritation,  and  misery 
increases  with  vice. 

The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward 
another.  —  1  Thess.  tii. 

2.  To  become  more  violent ;  as,  the  fever  increases ; 
the  pain  increases ;  cold,  wind,  or  a  storm,  increases. 

3.  To  become  more  bright  or  vivid  ;  as,  the  light 
increases. 

4.  To  swell ;  to  rise. 

Thf  waters  increased,  and  bore  up  the  ark.  —  Gen.  vLi. 

5.  To  swell ;  to  become  louder,  as  sound. 

6.  To  become  of  more  esteem  and  authority. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  —  John  ill. 

7.  To  enlarge,  as  tiie  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon's  disk. 

IN-GReASE',  v.  t.  To  augment  or  make  greater  in 
bulk,  quantity,  or  amount ;  as,  to  increase  wealth  or 
treasure  ;  to  increase  a  sum  or  value. 

2.  To  advance  in  quality  ;  to  add  to  any  quality  or 
affection  ;  as,  to  increase  the  strength  of  moral  hab- 
its ;  to  increase  love,  zeal,  or  passion. 

3.  To  extend  ;  to  lengthen ;  as,  to  increase  dis- 
tance. 

4.  To  extend ;  to  spread ;  as,  to  increase  fame  or 
renown. 

5.  To  aggravate  ;  as,  to  increase  guilt  or  tresoass. 
IN-GREASE'  or  IN'GReASE,  n.    Augmentation  ;  a 

growing  larger  in  size,  extent,  quantity,  &x. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace,  thert  shall  be  no 
end.  —  Is.  ix. 

2.  The  result  of  augmentation  ;  profit;  interest; 
that  which  is  added  fo  the  original  stock. 

Take  thou  no  interest  of  him  or  increase  ;  but  fear  thy  God.  — 
Lev.  xxv. 

b.  Produce,  as  of  land. 

Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase.  —  Ps.  bevii. 

4.  Progeny  ;  issue  ;  offspring. 

All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  Rower  of  their  age. 
—  1  Sam.  ti. 

5.  Generation.  Shak. 

6.  The  waxing  of  the  moon  ;  the  augmentation  of 
the  luminous  part  of  the  moon,  presented  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow  soonest,  if  set  cr 
cut  in  the  increase  ot  the  moon.  Bacon. 

7.  Augmentation  of  strength  or  violence;  as,  in- 
crease of  heat,  love,  or  other  passion  ;  increase  of 
force. 

8.  Augmentation  of  degree  ;  as,  increase  of  happi- 
ness or  misery. 

IN-GREAS'£D,  (in-kreest',)  pp.  or  a.     Augmented; 

made  or  grown  larger. 
IN-CREASE'FUL,  a.    Abundant  in  produce.    Shak. 
IN-GReAS'ERJ'h.     He  or  that  which  increases. 
IN-GReAS'ING,    ppr.    or    a.      Growing  ;    becoming 

larger ;   advancing  in  any  quality,  good  or  bad. 
IN-GReAS'ING-LY,  adv.  '  In  the  way  of  growing; 

growingly. 
IN-GRE-aTE',  v.  t.    To  create  within.  Howe. 

IN'GRE-aTE,      in.     Uncreated,  which  see.      [The 
IN'GRE-a-TED,  )      latter  is  the  word  mostly  used.] 
IN-CRED-I-BIL'I-TY,  it.     [Fr.  incredibiliii.     See  In- 
credible.] 
The  quality  of  surpassing  belief,  or  of  being  too 

extraordinary  to  admit  of  belief.  Drydcn. 

IN-GRED'I-ELE,  a.     [L.  inercdibUis  ;  in  and  crcdibilis, 

credible.] 

That  can  not  be  believed  ;  not  to  be  credited  ;  too 

extraordinary  and  improbable  to  admit  of  belief. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God 
should  raise  the  de.td  'I  —  Acts  xxvi. 

IN-GRED'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    Incredibility,  which  see. 
IN-CRED'I-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  preclude  be- 
IN-CRE-DO'LI-TY,  n.     [Fr.  inercdnliti.]  [lief. 

The  quality  of  not  believing;  indisposition  to  be- 
lieve ;  a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief.      Ralegh. 


Of  ever)'  species  of  incredulity,  reilgio 
most  irrational. 


unbelief  is  infinlb  ly  the 

Buckminr'-T. 


IN-GRED'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  incrcdulus;  in  and  crcdu- 
lusi  credo,  to  believe.] 

Not  believing  ;   indisposed  to  admit  the  truth  of 
what  is  related ;  refusing  or  withholding  belief. 

Bacon. 
IN-GRED'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  not  dis- 
posed to  believe. 
IN-GRED'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.    Incredulity,  which  see. 
IN-CREM' A-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  crcmo.] 

That  can  not  be  burnt.     [JVoi  used.]  Brown. 

IN'GRE-MENT,  n.    [L.  incrcmentnm,  from  incresco. 
See  Increase.] 

1.  Increase  ;  a  growing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number, 
value,  or  amount ;  augmentation. 

2.  Produce;  production. 

3.  Matter  added  ;  increase. 
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4.  In  mathematics,  the  finite  increase  of  a  variable 
quantity.  Barlow. 

IN'€RE-PaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  increpo.] 

To  chide  ;  to  rebuke.     [Not  in  use.] 
IN-CRE-PA'TION,  n.     [It.  increpazione.] 

A  chiding  or  rebuking  ;  rebuke  ;  reprehension, 
Hammond. 
IN-€RES'CENT,  a.     [L.  increscens.     See  Increase.] 

Increasing;  growing;  augmenting;  swelling. 
IN-GRlftl'IN-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  in  and  criminor,  to  ac- 
cuse.    See  Crime.] 
To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  fault. 
IN-CRLVi'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Accused  ;  charged  with  a 

crime. 
IN-CRIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.    Charging  with  a  crime  or 

fault. 
IN-CRU-ENT'AL,  a.     [L.  incruentus.] 

Unbloody  ;  not  attended  with  blood.    [Not  in  use.] 
IN-CRUST',   v.  t       [L.  incrusto  ;   in  and   crusto,  to 
crust.] 

To  cover  with  a  crust  or  with  a  hard  coat;  to  form 
a  crust  on  the  surface  of  any  substance  ;  as,  iron  in- 
crusted  with  oxvd  or  rust ;  a  vessel  incrusted  with 
salt. 
IN-€RUST'ATE,  v.  t.     To  incrust.     [Less  frequently 

useri.} 
IN-CRUST-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  incrustatio.] 

1.  A  crust  or  coat  of  any  thing  on  the  surface  of  a 
body. 

2.  A  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mosaic,  or 
other  substance,  attached  by  cramp-irons,  cem- 
ent, &c.  Brande. 

IN-CRUST'ED,  pp.    Covered  with  a  crust. 

IN-€RUST'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  crust. 

IN-t'1  UST'MENT,  n.    Incrustation.  Ed.  Rev. 

IN  cjRYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  crystallizable.] 
That  will  not  crystallize  ;  that  can  not  be  formed  in- 
to crystal?  ;  uncrystallizable. 

IN'GII-BaTE,  v.  i.    [L.  incubo;  in  and  cubo,  to  lie 
dQwn.] 
To  sit,  as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

IN-€U-Ba'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  incubatio.] 

The  act  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing young.  Ray. 

This  word  has  of  late  been  sometimes  applied  to 
the  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  Ure. 

IN-eu'HI-TORE,  w.     Incubation.     [Not  used.] 

IN'€U-BUS,  n.     [L.,  from  incubo,  to  lie  on.] 

1.  The  nightmare;  suffocative  anhelation,  with  a 
sense  of  external  pressure  upon  the  chest,  often  seem- 
ing to  be  that  of  some  hideous  monster,  and  with 
tremor  or  violent  struggle,  transitory  ;  most  common- 
ly occurring  during  sleep,  though  sometimes  during 
wakefulness. 

2.  A  demon ;  an  imaginary  being  or  fairy. 

Bp.  Hall. 
IN-€UL'€aTE,  v.  t.    [L.  inculco,  to  drive  or  force  on ; 
in  and  calco,  to  tread,  calx,  the  heel.] 

To  impress  by  frequent  admonitions  ;  to  teach  and 
enforce  by  frequent  repetitions  ;  to  urge  on  the  mind. 
Our  Savior  inculcates  on  his  followers  humility  and 
forgiveness  of  injuries. 
IN-€UL'€A-TED,  pp.  Impressed  or  enforced  by  fre- 
quent admonitions. 
IN-€UL'€A-TING,  ppr.    Impressing  or  enforcing  by 

repeated  instruction. 
IN-€UL-€A'T10N,  n.    The  action  of  impressing  by 

repeated  admonitions. 
IN-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.    [L.  in  and  culpabilis,  from  culpa, 
a  fault.] 

Without  fault;  unblamable;  that  can  not  be  ac- 
cused. South. 
IN-€UL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Unblamableness. 

Mountagu. 
IN-€UL'PA-BLY,  adv.     Unblamably  :  without  blame. 

Soutfu 
IN-€UL'PaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  inculpo,  to  excuse.] 

To  blame  ;  to  censure  ;  opposed  to  Exculpate. 

Smart. 
[This  sense  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  Lat- 
in word,  but  is  established  by  good  authority.] 
IN-CUL'PA-TED,  pp.    Blamed  ;  censured. 
1N-€UL'PA-Tf  NG,  ppr.    Blaming ;  censuring. 
IN-CUL-PA'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  culpa.] 

Blame  ;  censure.  Jefferson. 

IN-€UL'PA-TO-RY,  a.    Imputing  blame. 
IN-CULT',  a.     [L.  incultus  ;  in  and  cultus,  from  colo.] 

Unfilled  ;  uncultivated.  Thomson. 

TN-CUL'TI-VA-TED,  a.    Not  cultivated ;  uncultiva- 
ted. 
IN-CUL-TI-VA'TION,  n.    Neglect  or  want  of  culti- 
vation. Bering-ton. 
IN-CUL'TURE,  n.    Want  or  neglect  of  cultivation. 

Feltham. 
IN-CUM'BEN-CY,   n.     [from  incumbent]     A  lying  or 
resting  on  something. 

2.  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in  possession  of  a 
benefice,  or  of  an  office. 

These  fines  are  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  only  during  his  incum- 
bency. Sioifl. 

There  is  no  test  of  the  tenure  but  incumbency  on  the  part  of  the 
kinj.  E.  Everett. 

1N-€UM'BENT,  a.  [L.  ineumbens,  incumbo  ;.in  and 
cuinbo,  to  lie  down  ;  Sp.  incumbir.] 
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1.  Lying  or  resting  on. 

And  when  to  muve  the  incumbent  load  they  try.         Addison. 

2.  Supported  ;  buoyed  up. 

And  fly  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air.  Dryden. 

3.  Leaning  on  or  resting  against ;  as,  incumbent  sta- 
mens or  anthers,  in  botany.  Jtlartyn. 

4.  Lying  on,  as  duty  or  obligation ;  imposed  and 
emphatically  urging  or  pressing  to  performance ;  in- 
dispensable. 

All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform  those  good  works  which  are 
incumbent  on  all  Christians,  Sprat. 

IN-€UM'BENT,  n.  The  person  who  is  in  present  pos- 
session of  a  benefice,  or  of  any  office  [It  is  applied 
to  civil  officers  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical.] 

IN-€UM'BENT-LY,  adv.    In  an  incumbent  manner. 

Chalmers. 

IN-CUM'BER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  encombrer ;  It.  ingombrare.] 
To  burden  with  a  load  ;  to  embarrass.     [See  En- 
cumber, and  its  derivatives.] 

IN-eUM'BRANCE,  n.    A  burdensome  and  trouble- 
some load  ;   any  thing  that  impedes  motion  or  ac- 
tion, or  renders  it  difficult  or  laborious  ;  clog;  imped- 
iment; embarrassment. 
2.  A  legal  claim  on  the  estate  of  another. 

IN-CUM'BRAN-CER,  n.  One  who  has  an  incum- 
brance, or  some  legal  claim  on  an  estate,         Kent. 

IN-GUM'BROUS,  a.  Cumbersome  ;  troublesome. 
[  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

IN-CUR',  v.  i.  [L.  incurro,  to  run  against;  in  and 
curro,  to  run  ;  It.  incorrere  ;  Sp.  incurrir.] 

1.  Literally,  to  run  against;  hence,  to  become  lia- 
ble to  ;  to  become  subject  to.  Thus,  a  thief  incurs 
the  punishment  of  the  law  by  the  act  of  stealing,  be- 
fore he  is  convicted,  and  we  have  all  incurred  the 
penalties  of  God's  law. 

2.  To  bring  on  ;  as,  to  incur  a  debt ;  to  incur  guilt ; 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  ;  to  incur  blame  or 
censure. 

3.  To  occur ;  to  meet ;  to  press  on  ;  with  to  or  into. 
[  Obs.]  Bacon. 

IN-euR-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  incurabilite.] 

The  slate  of  being  incurable;  impossibility  of  cure  ; 
insusceptibility  of  cure  or  remedy.  Harvey. 

IN-€uR'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  curable.]  That  can 
not  be  cured  ;  not  admitting  of  cure  ;  beyond  the 
power  of  skill  or  medicine  ;  as,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Not  admitting  remedy  or  correction  ;  irremedia- 
ble \_  remediless  ;  as,  incurable  evils. 

IN-€uR'A-BLE,  n.  A  person  diseased  beyond  the 
reach  of  cure. 

IN-€uR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  admitting 
cure  or  remedy. 

IN-€uR'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  ren- 
ders cure  impracticable. 

IN-€U-RI-OS'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  ;  inatten- 
tiveness  ;  indifference.  Wotton. 

IN-Cu'RI-OUS,  a.  [in  and  curious.]  Destitute  of  cu- 
riosity ;  not  curious  or  inquisitive  ;  inattentive. 

Swift. 

IN-€0'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Without  inquisitiveness. 

Bp.  Hall. 

IN-€u'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  curiosity  or  inquis- 
itiveness. Chesterfield. 

IN-CUR'RED,  (in-kurd',)  pp.    Brought  on. 

IN-CUR'RENCE,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  on,  or  sub- 
jecting one's  self  to  ;  as,  the  incurrence  of  guilt. 

IN-€UR'RING,  ppr.  Becoming  subject  or  liable  to ; 
bringing  on. 

IN-CUK.'SION,  n.t  [Fr.  incursion;  L.  incursio,  from 
incurro.     See  Incur.] 

1.  Literally,  a  running  into  ;  hence,  an  entering  in- 
to a  territory  with  hostile  intention  ;  an  inroad  ;  ap- 
plied lo  the  expeditions  of  small  parties  or  detach- 
ments of  an  enemy's  army,  entering  a  territory  for 
attack,  plunder,  or  destruction  of  a  post  or  magazine. 
Hence  it  differs  from  invasion,  which  is  the  hostile 
entrance  of  an  army  for  conquest.  During  the  revo- 
lution, inn  British  troops  made  an  incursion  to  Dan- 
bury,  aDj  destroyed  the  magazines.  In  opposing 
tjhis  incursion,  General  Wooster  was  killed. 

2.  Attack  ;  occurrence  ;  as,  sins  of  daily  incursion. 
[  Unusual.]  South. 

IN-€UR'SIVE,  a.  Hostile  ;  making  an  attack  or  in- 
cursion. 

IN-CURV'aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  incurvo  ;  in  and  curvus, 
bent.] 

To  bend  ;  to  crook ;  to  turn  from  a  right  line  or 
straight  course. 

IN-CURV'ATE,  a.    Curved  inward  or  upward. 

IN-eURV'A-TED, pp.  Bent;  turned  from  a  rectilinear 
direction. 

IN-CURV'A-TING,  ppr.  Bending  ;  turning  from  a 
right  line. 

IN-CURV-A'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  bending. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  turned  from  a  recti- 
linear course  ;  curvity  ;  crookedness. 

3.  The  act  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  body  in  re- 
spect or  reverence.  Stilling ficet. 

IN-CURVE',   (in-kurv',)  v.  U     To  bend;    to  make 

crooked. 
IN  CURVED,  pp.  or  a.    Bent ;  bent  or  curved  inward. 
IN-CURV'I-TY,  n.     [from  L.  incurvus.] 
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A  ^'.a'e  of  being  bent  or  crooked  ;  crookedness ;  a 
bendiny  irwwtr  Brown. 

IJ\ 'DA-GATE,  i).  i.     [L..  tnau#6.j 

To  seek  or  search  out.     [Not  used.] 

IN-DA-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  searching ,  search ; 
inquiry  ;  examination.     [Little  used.] 

Boyle.     Broion. 

IN'DA-Ga-TOR,  n.  A  searcher ;  one  who  seeks  or 
inquires  with  diligence.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

IN-DAM'AGE.     See  Endamage. 

IN-DART',  v.  t.  [in  and  dart.]  To  dart  in  ;  to  thrust 
or  strike  in.  Shak. 

IN-DART'ED,  pp.    Darted  in. 

IN-DART'ING,  ppr.     Darting  or  thrusting  in. 

IN-DEB-I-TA'TUS  MS-SUMP'SJT.  See  Assump- 
sit. 

IN-DEBT',  (-det',)  a  verb,  is  nevei  used. 

IN-DEBT'ED,  (in-det'ed,)  a.     [It.  indebitato.] 

1.  Being  in  debt ;  having  incurred  a  debt ;  held  or 
obliged  to  pay.  A  is  indebted  to  B ;  be  is  indebted  in 
a  largp  sum,  or  to  a  large  amount. 

2.  Obliged  by  something  received,  for  which  resti- 
tution or  gratitude  is  due.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
parents  for  their  care  of  us  in  infancy  and  youth  ; 
we  are  indebted  to  God  for  life  ;  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Christian  religion  for  many  of  the  advantages,  and 
much  of  the  refinement,  of  modern  times. 

IN-DEBT'ED-NESS,  (m-det'ed-ness,)  n.  The  state 
of  being  indebted.  Smart. 

IN-DEBT'MENT,  (in-det'ment,)  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing_mdebted.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

IN-DE'CEN  CY,  n.  [Fr.  indecence  i  It.  indeeenia;  L. 
indecens,  indeceo  ;  in  and  decco,  to  become.] 

That  which  is  unbecoming  in  language  or  man- 
ners ;  any  action  or  behavior  which  is  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  modesty,  or  an  offense  to  delicacy,  as  rude 
or  wanton  actions,  obscene  language,  and  whatever 
tends  to  excite  a  blush  in  a  spectator.  Extreme  as- 
surance or  impudence  may  also  be  deemed  indecency 
of  behavior  toward  superiors.     [See  Indecorum.] 

INDE'CENT,  a.     [Fr.  from  L.  indecens.] 

Unbecoming  ;  unlit  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  offensive 
to  modesty  and  delicacy;  as,  indecent  language;  in- 
decent  manners ;  an  indecent  posture  or  gesture. 

Dryden. 

IN-DE'CENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  offend  mod- 
estv  or  delicacy. 

IN-DE-CID'IJ-OUS,  a.  [in  and  deciduous.]  Not  fall- 
ing, as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn  ;  lasting ; 
evergreen. 

IN-DEC'I-MA-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  the  payment  of 
tithes.  Cowel. 

IN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deci- 
phered. 

IN-DE-CIS'ION,  (-de-sizh'un,)  n.  [in  and  decision.] 
Want  of  decision  ;  want  of  settled  purpose  or  of 
firmness  in  the  determination  of  the  will ;  a  waver- 
ins:  of  mind  ;  irresolution.  Burke. 

IN-DE-Cl'SIVE,  a.  [in  and  decisive.].  Not  decisive  ; 
not  bringing  to  a  final  close  or  ultimate  issue  ;  as,  an 
indecisive  battle  or  engagement ;  an  argument  indeci- 
sive of  the  question. 

2.  Unsettled;  wavering;  vacillating;  hesitating; 
as,  an  indecisive  state  of  mind ;  an  indecisive  char- 

IN-DE-CI'SIVE-LY,  adv.    Without  decision. 

IN-DE-CI'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unde- 
cided ;  unsettled  state ;  state  of  not  being  brought  to 
a  final  issue. 

IN-DE-CLIN'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indeclinabilis ; 
in  and  dcclino.] 

Not  declinable ;  not  varied  by  terminations  ;  as, 
pondo,  in  Latin,  is  an  indeclinable  noun. 

IN-DE-€LIN'A-BLY,  adv.     Without  variation. 

Mountagu. 

IN-DE-COM-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  decomposable, 
decompose.]  Not  capable  of  decomposition,  or  of 
being  resolved  into  the  primary  constituent  elements. 

Encyc. 

IN-DE-€OM-P0S'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Incapableness  of 
decomposition. 

IN-DE-Co'ROUS  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  indeco- 
rus;  in  and  decor,  deeus,  deceo,  to  become.] 

Unbecoming;  violating  good  manners;  contrary 
to  the  established  rules  of  good  breeding,  or  to  the 
forms  of  respect  which  age  and  station  require.  It 
is  indecorous  in  a  young  person  to  take  the  highest 
place  in  company,  when  his  superiors  are  present. 
Indecorous  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  inaecent ;  hut  it 
is  less  frequently  applied  to  actions  which  offend 
modesty  and  chastity. 

IN-DE-Co'ROUS-LY  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS-LY,  adv. 
In  an  unbecoming  manner. 

IN-DE-Co'ROUS-NESS  or  IN-DEC'O-ROUS-NESS, 
n.    Violation  of  good  manners  in  words  or  behavior. 

IN-DE-CO'RUM,  7i.     [L.  irt  and  decorum.] 

Impropriety  of  behavior ;  that  in  behavior  or  man- 
ners which  violates  the  established  rules  of  civility, 
or  the  duties  of  respect  which  age  or  station  requires  ; 
an  unbecoming  action.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous 
with  Indecencv  ;  but  indecency,  more  frequently  than 
indecorum,  is  applied  to  words  or  • ctions  which  refer 
to  what  nature  and  propriety  reqi'  e  to  be  concealed 
or  suppressed. 
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IN -DEED',  orfo.  [m  and  deed.]  In  reality  ;  in  truth  ; 
in  fact. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  oftjod,  neither  indeed  can  be.  —  Rom.  viii. 

Indued  is  usually  emphatical,  but  in  some  cases 
mure  so  than  in  others  ;  as,  this  is  true  ;  it  is  indeed. 

1  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong.  Dryden. 
Some  sons,  indeed,  some  very  few  we  3ec, 

Who  keep  themselves  from  this  infection  free.  Dryden. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  pleasure  in  visiting  these  magazines 
cfwar.  Addition. 

It  is  used  to  denote  concession  or  admission  ;  as, 
ships  not  so  Inrge  indeed,  but  better  manned. 

Indeed  is  used  as  an  expression  of  surprise,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  a  fact  stated. 
Indeed !  is  it  possible  ?  is  it  so  in  fact  ? 
IN-DE  FAT'l-GABLE,  a.     [L.  indcfaligubilis ;  in  and 
defatigo,fatigo,  to  fatigue.] 

Unwearied  ;  not  tired  ;  not  exhausted  by  labor ; 
not  yielding  to  fatigue;  as,  indefatigable  exertions; 
indefatigable  attendance  or  perseverance. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unweariedness  ; 
p  srsistency.  Parnell. 

IN-DE-FAT'I-GA-BLY,  adv.  Without  weariness; 
without  yielding  to  fatigue.  Dryden. 

IN-DE-EAT-I-GA'TION,  n.  Unweariedness.  [Not 
used.] 

IN-DE-F£AS-l-BIL'l-TY,7i.  [from  indefeasible.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  not  subject  to  be  made  void; 
as,  the  indefeasibility  of  a  title. 

JN-DE-FKAS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defensible;  Fr.  dc- 
faire,  defail,  to  undo,  to  defeat ;  de  and /aire,  to  make, 
L.  facia.] 

Not  to  be  defeated  ;  that  can  not  be  made  void  ; 
as,  an  indefeasible  estate  or  title. 

IN-DE-FeAS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

IN-DE-FE€T-I-BIL'l-TY,7i.  [from  indefectible.]  The 
quality  of  being  subject  to  no  defect  or  decay. 

Ck.  Observer. 

IN-ISE-FECT'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defect.]  Unfailing  ; 
not  liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

IN-DE-FECT'IVE,  a.  Not  defective;  perfect;  com- 
plete. Sonth. 

IN-DE-FEl'SI-BLE,  a.     Indefeasible.     [Not  used.] 

1N-1>E-FENS-1-HIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  indefensible.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  not  being  capable  of  defense 
or  vindication.  Walsh. 

1N-DE-FENS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  defensible,  from  de- 
fend.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  defended  or  maintained.  A 
military  post  may  be  indefensible ;  a  bad  cause  is  inde- 
fensible. 

2.  Mot  to  be  vindicated  or  justified.  An  improper 
action  or  indecent  expression  is  indefensible. 

1N-DE-FENS'1-BLY,  adv.    In  an  indefensible  manner. 
IN-DE-FENS'[VE,  a.     Having  no  defense.  Herbert. 
IN-DE  Ff"CIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.     The  quality  of 

not  being  deficient,  or  of  suffering  no  delay. 
IN-DE-F1"CIENT,  a.     Not  deficient;    not    failing; 

perfect. 
IN-DE-FIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  defined. 

Reynalds. 
IN-DE-FIN'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  capable  of 

definition. 
IN  DEF'IN-ITE,  a.     [L.  indefinitus ;  in  and  definitus, 

deftnio,  to  define  ;  dc  and  Jinio,  to  end,  finis,  end.] 

1.  Not  limited  or  defined;  not  determinate;  not 
precise  or  certain  ;  as,  an  indefinite  time.  An  indefi- 
nite proposition,  term,  or  phrase,  is  one  which  has 
not  a  precise  meaning  or  limited  signification. 

2  That  has  no  certain  limits,  or  to  which  the 
human  mind  can  affix  none,  as,  indefinite  space.  A 
space  mav  be  indefinite,  though  not  infinite. 

IN-DEF'IN-ITE-LY,  adv.  Without  any  settled  limita- 
tion ;  as,  space  indefinitely  extended. 

2.  Not  precisely  ;  not  with  certainty  or  precision  ; 
as,  to  use  a  word  indefinitely. 

IN-DEF'IN-ITE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
defined, unlimited,  or  not  precise  and  certain. 

IN-DE-FIN'I-TUDE,  n.  Quantity  not  limited  by  our 
understanding,  though  yet  finite.     [Not  used.]    Hale. 

IN-DE-HIS'CENT,  a.  [in  and  dehiscent.]  Not  open- 
ing spontaneously  at  maturity,  as  the  pericarp  of  the 
hazel-nut.  Lindley. 

IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE,  a.  [in  and  deliberate;  Fr.  in- 
delibere.] 

Done  or  performed  without  deliberation  or  consid- 
eration ;  sudden  ;  unpremeditated  ;  as,  the  indeliberate 
commission  of  sin. 

IN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  deliberation 
or  premeditation. 

IN-DEL-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  indel- 
ible. Horsley. 

IN-DEL'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  indelcbile  ;  L.  indelebilis;  in 
and  dclcbilis,  from  deleo,  to  blot  out.] 

1.  Not  to  be  blotted  out ;  that  ran  not  be  effaced 
ot  canceled  ;  as,  indelible  letters  or  characters.  Indel- 
ible ink  is  such  as  can  not  be  taken  out  of  paper  or 
cloth,  or  not  by  ordinary  means. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled. 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above,  to  feed  and 
govern  this  household.     [Unusual.]  Sprat. 
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3.  That  can  not  be  effaced  or  lost ;  as,  impressions 
on  the  mind  may  be  indelible;  reproach  or  stain  on 
reputation  may  be  indelible. 

IN-DEL'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  blotted 
out  or  effaced  ;  too  deeply  imprinted  to  be  effaced,  or 
to  vanish. 

IN-DEL'I  CA-CY,  n.  [in  and  delicacy.]  Want  of 
delicacy  ;  want  of  decency  in  language  or  behavior, 
regarding  what  nature  and  manners  require  to  be 
concealed.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  or  nice  re- 
gard to  refinement  in  manners  or  in  the  treatment  of 
others  ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness  of  manners  or  lan- 
guage ;  that  which  is  offensive  to  refined  taste  or 
purity  of  mind. 

IN-DEL'I-CATE,   a.    Wanting  delicacy;    indecent; 

but  it  expresses  less  than  In-decent  ;  as,  an  indelicate 

word  or  expression  ;   indelicate  behavior ;    indelicate 

customs. 

2.  Offensive  to  good  manners,  or  to  purity  of  mind. 

IN-DEL'I-CATE-L  Y,  ado.  Indecently;  in  a  manner 
to  offend  against  good  manners  or  purity  of  mind. 

IN-DEM-NI-FI-€A'TION,7t.  [from  indemnify.]  The 
act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless,  or  securing 
against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 

2.  Security  against  loss. 

3.  Reimbursement  of  loss,  damage,  or  penalty. 
IN-DEM'NI-Fl-£D,  (in-dem'ne-fide,)H).  Saved  harm- 
less ;  secured  against  damage. 

IN-DEM'NI-F?,  v.  t.  [in  and  damnify ;  L.  damnificus  ; 
damnum,  loss.] 

1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to  secure  against  loss,  dam- 
age, or  penalty. 

2.  To  make  good  ;  to  reimburse  to  one  what  he 
has  lost.  We  indemnify  a  man  by  giving  sufficient 
security  to  make  good  a  future  loss,  or  by  actual  re- 
imbursement of  loss,  after  it  has  occurred. 

IN-DEtM'NI-FY-ING/ppr.  Saving  harmless;  secur- 
ing against  loss  ;  reimbursing  loss. 

IN-DEM'NI-TY,  n.  [Fr.  indemnite  ;  Sp.  indemnidad; 
It.  indennitd  ;  L.  in  and  dam.num,  loss.] 

1.  Security  given  to  save  harmless ;  a  writing  or 
pledge  by  which  a  person  is  secured  against  future 

2.  Security  against  punishment.  [loss. 

3.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  injury  sus- 
tained. 

They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Walpole,  a  large  and 
lucrative  indemnity  for  their  pretended  wrongs. 

Lord  Mahon's  Hisloi-y  of  England. 
[This  is  a  recent  sense  of  the  word,  borrowed  from 
the  French,  and,  perhaps,  not  fully  authorized.] 
IN-DE-MON'STRA-BLE,   a.     [in  and   demonstrable.] 

That  can  not  be  demonstrated. 
IN-DEN-I-Za'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  naturalizing,  or 

the  patent  by  which  a  person  is  made  free. 
IN-DEN'IZE,  i'.  t.  To  endenize,  which  see. 
IN-DEN'I-ZEN,  v.  t.    To  invest  with  the  privileges  of 

a  free  citizen.  Overbury. 

IN-DEN'I-Z£N-£D,  pp.    Invested  with  the  privileges 

of  a  free  citizen. 
IN-DEN'1-Z.EN-ING,  ppr.    Investing  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen. 
IN-DENT',  v.  t.     [in  and  Fr.  dent,  L.  dens,  a  tooth  ; 
Fr.  denteler  ;  Arm.  danta.] 

1.  To  notch  ;  to  jag  ;  to  cut  any  margin  into 
points  or  inequalities,  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  as,  to  in- 
dent the  edge  of  paper. 

The  margins  —  are  indented.  Woodioard. 

2.  To  bind  out  by  indentures  or  contract;  as,  to 
indent  a  young  man  to  a  shoemaker ;  to  indent  a 
servant. 

IN-DENT',  v.  i.  To  be  cut  or  notched  ;  hence,  to 
crook  or  turn.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  bargain  or  covenant.  [From 
the  practice  of  using  indented  writings  or  counter- 
parts.] Shale. 

IN-DENT',  7i.  Incisure  ;  a  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin 
of  any  thing,  or  a  recess  like  a  notch.  Shalt. 

2.  A  stamp. 

IN-DENT',  7i.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  is- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt.    [Not  used.]    Ramsay.     Hamilton. 

IN-DENT-a'TION,  7t.  A  notch  ;  a  cut  in  the  margin 
of  paper  or  other  things.  Woodward. 

2.  A  recess  or  depression  in  any  border. 

IN-DENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  in  trie  edge  into  points, 
like  teeth. 

2.  Bound  out  by  indented  writings;  as,  an  indented 
apprentice  or  servant. 

3.  Bound  out  by  writings,  or  covenants  in  writing. 
[The  practice  of  indenting  writings  is,  in  some  places, 
discontinued,  but  the  term  remains  in  use.] 

IN-DENT'ED-LY,  adv.    With  indentations. 

IN-DENT'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  into  notches. 
2.  Binding  out  by  covenants  in  writing. 

IN-DENT'ING,  n.  An  impression  like  that  made  by 
a  tooth. 

IN-DENT'MENT,  n.    Indenture.     [Obsolete.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DENT' CJRE,  n.  A  writing  containing  a  contract. 
Indentures  are  generally  duplicates,  laid  together 
and  indented,  so  that  the  two  papers  or  parchments 
correspond  to  each  other.     But  indenting  is  often 
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neglected,  while  the  writings  or  counterpaits  telain 
the  name  of  indentures. 

IN-DENT'URE,  v.t.  To  indent;  to  bind  by  indent- 
ures; as,  to  indenture  an  apprentice. 

IN-DENT'URE,  t>.  i.    To  run  in  and  out ;  to  indent. 

Hevwood. 

IN-DENT'UR-£D,  pp.  Bound  by  indentures;  ap- 
prenticed. 

IN-DENT'UR-ING,  ppr     Binding  by  indentures. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENCE,    ) 

IN-DE-PEND'EN-CY,  j  ""     t"1  and  dependence.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  not  dependent;  complete  ex- 
emption from  control,  or  the  power  of  others  ;  as, 
the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  A  state  in  which  a  person  does  not  rely  on  oth- 
ers for  subsistence  ;  ability  to  support  one's  self. 

3.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  acts  without 
bias  or  influence  from  others  ;  exemption  from  un- 
due influence;  self-direction.  Independence  of  mind 
is  an  important  qualification  in  a  judge. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  system  of  independency 
is  one  in  which  each  congregation  of  Christians  is  a 
complete  church,  subject  to  no  superior  authority. 

Declaration  of  Independence  ;  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1770,  by  which  they  formally  re- 
nounced their  subjection  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 
IN-DE-PEND'ENT,  a.     [in  and  dependent] 

1.  Not  dependent;  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
others ;  not  subordinate.  God  is  the  only  being  who 
is  perfectly  independent. 

2.  Not  holding  or  enjoying  possessions  at  the  will 
of  another  ;  not  relying  on  others  ;  not  dependent. 
We  all  wish  to  be  independent  in  property  ;  yet  few 
men  are  wholly  independent,  even  in  property,  and 
none  independent  for  the  supply  of  their  wants. 

3.  Affording  the  means  of  independence  ;  as,  an  in- 
dependent estate. 

4.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence ;  not  obsequi- 
ous;  self-directing;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent 
mind. 

5.  Not  connected  with.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul 
may  exist  independent  of  matter. 

6.  Free;  easy;  self-commanding;  bold;  uncon- 
strained ;  as,  an  independent  air  or  manner. 

7.  Separate  from ;  exclusive. 

I  mean  the  account  of  that  obligation  in  general,  under  which  we 
conceive  ourselves  bound  to  obey  a  law,  independent  of  those 
resources  which  the  law  provides  for  its  own  cuforo  ment. 

Ward. 

8.  Pertaining  to  the  Independents. 

This  word  is  followed  by  of  or  on,  both  of  which 
are  well  authorized.  On  is  most  conformable  to  anal- 
og}', for  it  always  follows  depend,  but  of  is  most  com- 
mon. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENT,  71.  One  who,  in  religious  affairs, 
maintains  that  every  congregation  of  Christians  is  a 
complete  church,  subject  to  no  superior  authority, 
and  competent  to  perform  every  act  of  government 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

IN-DE-PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  Without  depending  or 
relying  on  others  :  without  control. 

2.  Without  undue  bias  or  influence  ;  not  obsequi- 
ously. 

3.  Without  connection  with  other  things. 
IN-DEP'RE-CA-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  deprecated. 
IN-DEP-RE-HENS'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  found 

out.  Bp.  Morton. 

IN-DE-PRrV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  deprived. 

IN-DE-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  described. 

IN-DE-S€RIP'TIVE,  a.  Not  descriptive  or  contain- 
ing just  description. 

IN-DE-SERT',  71.  [in  and  desert.]  Want  of  merit  or 
worth.  Addison. 

IN-DES'I-NENT,  a.  [L.  771  and  desino,  to  cease ;  de 
and  sino.]     Not  ceasing ;  perpetual. 

IN-DES'I-NENT-LY,  adv.    Without  cessation.     Ray. 

IN-DE-SIR'A-BLE,  a.     Not  desirable. 

IN-DE-STRU€T-I-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  indestructi- 
ble.] 

The  quality  of  resisting  decomposition,  or  of  being 
incapable  of  destruction. 

IN-DE-STRUCT'I-BLE,  a.     [in  and  destructible.] 

That  can  not  be  destroyed  ;  incapable  of  decompo- 
sition ;  as  a  material  substance.  Boyle. 

IN-DE-STRU€T'I-BLY,  adv.  In  an  indestructible 
manner. 

IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  determinable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  determined,  ascertained,  or 
fixed.  Brown. 

2.  Not  to  be  determined  or  ended. 
IN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLY,adt>.    In  an  indeterminable 

manner. 
lN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [in  and  determinate.] 

1.  Not  determinate  ;  not  settled  or  fixed  ;  not  defi- 
nite ;  uncertain  ;  as,  an  indeterminate  number  of 
years. 

2.  Not  certain  ;  not  precise. 

An  indeterminate  quantity  ;  in  mathematics,  a  quantity 
which  has  no  fixed  value,  but  which  may  be  varied 
in  accordance  with  any  proposed  condition. 

A.  D.  Stanley 
IN-DE-TERSI'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.    Not  in  any  settled 
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manner  ;  indefinitely  ;  not  with  precise  limits ;  as,  a 

space  indeterminately  large. 
2.  Not  with  certainty  or  precision  of  signification ; 

as,  an  idea  indeterminately  expressed. 
IN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,      re.       Indefiniteness ; 

want  of  certain  limits  ;  want  of  precision.      Paley. 
IN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.     [in  and  determination.] 

1.  Want  of  determination ;  an  unsettled  or  waver- 
ing state,  as  of  the  mind. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  stated  direction.     Bramhall. 
IN-DE-TERM'IN-£D,  a.     [in  and  determined.]    Un- 
determined ;  unsettled  ;  unhxed. 

IN-DE-VoTE',  a.     Not  devoted.  Bentley. 

IN-DE-VoT'ED,  a.     Not  devcted.  Clarendon. 

IN-DE-VO'TION,  n.     [Fr. ,  w  and  devotion.] 

Want  of  devotion  ;  absence  of  devout  affections. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-DE-VOUT',  a.     [Fr.  indevot.] 

Undevout ;  not  having  devout  affections 

Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-DE-VOUT'LY,  ado.    Without  devotion. 
IN'DEX,  re. ;  pi.     Indexes,  sometimes  Indices.     [L., 
connected  with  indico,  to  show;  in  and  dico,  Gr. 
detKvvu.] 

1.  That  which  points  out ;  that  which  shows  or 
manifests. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  qualities  of  plants. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  The  hand  that  points  to  any  thing,  as  the  hour 
of  the  day,  the  road  to  a  place,  &c.  Bentley. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book.  Watts. 
A  table  of  references  in  an  alphabetical  order. 

4.  In  anatomy,  the  fore-finger,  or  pointing  finger. 

5.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  figure  or  letter 
which  shows  to  what  power  any  quantity  is  in- 
volved ;  the  exponent.  [In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
always  Indices.]  Barlow. 

6.  The  index  of  a  logarithm,  is  the  integral  part  of  the 
logarithm,  and  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of 
integral  figures  in  the  given  number.  It  is  also  called 
the  characteristic.  Barlow. 

7.  The  index  of  a  globe,  or  the  gnomon,  is  a  little 
style  fitted  on  the  north  pole,  which,  when  the  globe 
is  turned,  serves  to  point  to  certain  divisions  of  the 
hour-circle.  Encyc. 

rf.  Index  of  refraction  ;  in  optics,  the  sine,  of  the 
angle  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion being  taken  for  unity.  Thus  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion for  sulphur  is  2,  because,  when  light  passes  out 
of  air  into  sulphur,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  double  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 
9.  In  music,  a  direct,  which  see.  [Olmsted. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  index  prohibitory 
is  a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  forbidden  to  be 
read  ;  the  index  expurgatory  is  a  catalogue  specifying 
passages  in  books  which  are  to  be  expunged,  or  al- 
tered. These  catalogues  are  published  with  addi- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  under  the'  sanction  of  the 
pope.  Hook. 

IN'DEX,  v.  t.  To  provide  with  an  index  or  table  of 
references ;  to  reduce  to  an  index ;  as,  to  index  a 
book. 

rrj'DEX-£D,  (in'dext,)  pp.  Furnished  with  or  reduced 
to  an  index. 

JN'DEX-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  an  index. 

IN-DEX'IC-AL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  index; 
pertaining  to  an  index. 

IN-DEX'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  in- 
dex. Swift. 

IN'DEX-ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  table  of  refer- 

IN-DEX-TER'I-TY,  n.     [in  and  dexterity.]        fences. 

1.  Want  of  dexterity  or  readiness  in  the  use  of 
the  hands  ;  clumsiness ;  awkwardness  . 

2.  Want  of  skill  or  readiness  in  any  art  or  occupa- 
tion. Harvey. 

IN'DIA,  (ind'y'a,)  n.    A  country  in   Asia,   so  named 

from  the  River  Indus. 
IN'DIA  MAN,  ?!.    A  large  ship  employed  in  the  India 

trade. 
IN'DIAN,  (ind'yan,)  a.      [from  India,  and  this  from 

Indus,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Asia.] 
Pertaining  to  either  of  the  Indies,  East  or  West,  or 

to  the  aborigines  of  America. 
IN'DIAN,  n.    A  general  name  of  any  native  of  the 

Indies  ;    as,  an  East  Indian,  or  West  Indian.     It  is 

particularly  applied  to  any  native  of  the  American 

continent. 
IN'DIAN  Alt'RoW-ROOT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Maranta. 
IN'DIAN  B  JR'RY,  n.    Cocculus  Indicus,  which  see. 

Ure. 
IN'DIAN  fr  READ,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  .Tatropha. 
IN'DIAN  CORN,  n.  *  A  plant,  the  maize,  of  the  genus 

Zea,  a  native  of  America. 
IN'DIAN  CRESS,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Tropa?c- 

lum. 
IN'DIAN  FIG,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Cactus. 
IN'DIAN  TNK,  )  re.    A  substance  brought  chiefly  from 
IN'DIA  INK,     (      China,  used   for  water  colors.    It 

is  in  rolls,  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  consist 

of  lampblack  and  animal  glue.  Brande. 

IN'DIAN-ITE,   n.     [from  India.]     A  doubtful  miner- 
al of  the  feldspar  family.  Dana. 
IN'DIAN-LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  Indian. 
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IN'DIAN  RED,  re.  A  species  of  ocher,  a  very  fine, 
purple  earth,  of  a  firm,  compact  texture,  and  great 
weight.  Hill. 

IN'DIAN  REED,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Canna. 

IN'DIAN  TO-BA€'eO,  re.  A  species  of  Lobelia, 
which  ■■'; '. ■- 

IN'DIAN  TUR'NIP,  re.  An  American  plant,  Arum 
triphyllum,  with  a  head  of  red  flowers  growing  on  a 
stem,  a  root  resembling  a  small  turnip,  but  having 
a  very  acrid  juice.  Farm.  Encyc. 

IN'DIA  RUB'BER,     >  re.  The  caoutchouc,  a  substance 

IN'DIAN  RUB'BER,  \  of  extraordinary  elasticity, 
called  also  Elastic  Gum,  or  Resin.  It  is  produced 
by  incision  from  several  trees  of  different  genera. 

IN'DI-€ANT,  a.  or  n.  [L.  indicans ;  in  and  dico,  to 
show.] 

A  term  applied  to  that  which  points  out  what  is  to 
be  done  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Coxe. 

IN'DI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  indico ;  in  and  dico,  to  show, 
Gr.  Setuvvpi.] 

1.  To  show  ;  to  point  out ;  to  discover  ;  to  direct 
the  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  something  not  seen,  or 
something  that  will  probably  occur  in  future.  Thus, 
fermentation  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  a 
liquor.  A  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  in  calm  weath- 
er, often  indicates  a  storm  at  a  distance.  A  particular 
kind  of  cloud  in  the  west,  at  evening,  indicates  the 
approach  of  rain. 

2.  To  tell ;  to  disclose. 

3.  In  medicine,  to  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms  ;  to 
point  to  as  the  proper  remedies  ;  as,  great  prostration 
of  strength  indicates  the  use  of  stimulants. 

IN'DI-Ca-TED,  pp.     Shown  ;  pointed  out ;  directed. 

IN'DI-€a-TING,  ppr.  Showing  ;  pointing  out ;  di- 
recting. 

IN-DI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pointing  out. 

2.  Mark  ;  token  ;  sign  ;  symptom  ;  whatever  serves 
to  discover  what  is  not  before  known,  or  otherwise 
obvious. 

The  frequent  steps  they  make  in  the  most  convenient  places  are 
plain  indications  of  their  weariness.  Addison. 


3.  In  medicine,  any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a  dis- 
ease, which  serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

4.  Discovery  made  ;  intelligence  given.   Bentley. 

5.  Explanation  ;  display.     [Little  used.]     Bacon. 
1N-DICA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  indicativus.]     Showing  ;  giv- 
ing intimation  or  knowledge  of  something  not  visi- 
ble or  obvious.     Reserve  is  not  always  indicative  of 
modesty  ;  it  may  be  indicative  of  prudence. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  indicative  mode  is  the  form  of 
the  verb  that  indicates,  that  is,  which  affirms  or  de- 
nies ;  as,  he  writes,  he  is  writing  ,■  they  run  ;  we  mis- 
improve  advantages.  It  also  asks  questions ;  as,  has 
the  mail  arrived"! 

The  word  is  often  used  as  a  noun  to  denote  this 
mood. 

IN-DIC'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  show  or 
signify._  Grew. 

IN'DI-Ca-TOR,  re.  He  or  that  which  shows  or  points 
out.  Smith. 

IN'DI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Showing ;  serving  to  show  or 
make  known. 

DY-DI-CA'VIT,  n.  [L.]  In  England,  a  writ  of  pro- 
hibition which  lies  for  the  patron  of  a  church  whose 
incumbent  is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  another 
clergyman,  for  tithes  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  advowson.  Blackstone. 

IN' DICE.     See  Index. 

IN'DI-€0-LlTE,  re.  [L.  indicum,  indigo,  and  Xt6os,a 
stone.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  shorl  or  tourmalin,  of 
an  indigo-blue  color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  azure 
or  greesi.  Cleaveland. 

iN-DrC'C.  (irt-dl'e',)  v.  t.  [L.  indictus,  from  indico ;  in 
and  dico,  to  sp-;ak.] 

In  liw,  to  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, in  wiiting,  by  a  grand  jury  under  oath.  It 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  grand  jury  to  indict,  as 
it  is  of  a  house  of  representatives  to  impeach.  It  is 
followed  by  of',  as,  indicted  of  treason  or  arson. 

IN-DICT'A-BLE,  (in-dlt'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  in- 
dicted ;  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  Subject  to  be  presented  by  a  grand  jury;  sub- 
ject to  indictment ;  as,  an  indictable  offense. 

IN-DICT'ED,  (in-dlt'ed,)  pp.  Accused  by  a  grand 
jury. 

IN-DICT-EE',  re.    A  person  indicted. 

IN-DICT'ER,  (in-dlt'er,)  re.     One  who  indicts. 

IN-DICT'ING,  (in-dlt'ing,)  ppr.  Accusing,  or  making 
a  formal  or  written  charge  of  a  crime  by  a  grand 
jury. 

IN-DIC'TION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  indictio,  indico.] 

1.  Declaration  ;  proclamation.  Bacon. 

2.  In  chronology,  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  instituted 
by  Constantine  the  Great ;  originally  a  period  of  tax- 
ation. Constantine,  having  reduced  the  time  which 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  to  fif- 
teen years,  imposed  a  tax  or  tribute  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  to  pay  the  troops  discharged.  This  practice  in- 
troduced the  keeping  of  accounts  by  this  period. 
But,  as  it  is  said,  in  honor  of  the  great  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Mezentius,  Sept.  24,  A.  D.  312,  by 
which  Christianity  was  more  effectually  established, 
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the  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  accounts  of  years 
should  no  longer  be  kept  by  Olympiads,  but  that  the 
indict! on  should  be  used  as  the  point  from  which  to 
reckon  and  date  years.  This  was  begun  January 
1,  A.D.  313.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

IN-DIC'TIVE,  a.     Proclaimed  ;  declared.       EeuncU 

IN-DlCT'MENT,  (in-dlte'ment,)  re.  A  writtvn  accu- 
sation or  formal  charge  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
preferred  to  a  court  by  a  grar.d  jury  under  oath. 

Blaciisione. 
2.  The  paper  or  parchment  containing  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  grand  jury. 

IN'DIES,  (iud'yez,)  n.  pi.  of  India. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indifferentia  ;  in 
and  differo,  to  differ.     Indikferencv  is  little  used.] 

1.  Equipoise,  or  neutrality  of  mind  between  differ- 
ent persons  or  things  ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is 
not  inclined  to  one  side  more  than  r.be  other;  as 
when  we  see  a  contest  of  parties  with  indifference. 

2.  Impartiality ;  freedom  from  prejudice,  prepos- 
session, or  bias  ;  as  when  we  read  a  book  on  contro- 
verted points  with  indifference.  [This  is  a  different 
application  of  the  first  definition.] 

3.  Unconcernedness  ;  a  state  of  the  mind  when  it 
feels  no  anxiety  or  interest  in  what  is  presented  to 
it.  No  person  of  humanity  can  behold  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  poor  with  indifference. 

4.  State  in  which  there  is  no  difference,  or  in 
which  no  moral  or  physical  reason  preponderates, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  indifference  of  thintrs  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  indifferens.) 

1.  Neutral ;  not  inclined  to  one  side,  party,  or 
thing  more  than  to  another. 

Cato  knows  iiei'her  of  them, 
Indiferenl  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die.  Addison. 

2.  Unconcerned  ;  feeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or 
care  respecting  any  thing.  It  seems  to  be  impossible 
that  a  rational  being  should  be  indifferent  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  endless  happiness. 

It  was  a  remarkable  law  of  Solon,  that  any  person  who,  in  the 
commotions  of  the  republic,  remained  neuter,  or  an  indiffer- 
ent spectator  of  the  contending  parties,  should  lie  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Addison. 

3.  Having  no  influence  or  preponderating  weight ; 
having  no  difference  that  gives  a  preference.  It  is 
indifferent  which  road  we  take. 

4.  Neutral,  as  to  good  or  evil.  Things  in  them- 
selves indifferent  may  be  rendered  evil  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  law. 

5.  Impartial  ;  disinterested  ;  as,  an  indifferent 
judge,  juror,  or  arbitrator. 

6.  Passable  ;  of  a  middling  state  or  quality  ; 
neither  good,  nor  the  worst;  as  indifferent  writing  oi 
paper. 

Indifferent,  used  adverbially,  as  indifferent  honest, 
is  ungrammatical  and  vulgar. 
IN-DIF'FER-ENT-ISM,    re.      State    of    indifference. 

[Bad.]  Carlisle. 

IN-DIF'FER-ENT-LY,  adv.     Without  distinction  or 

preference  ;  as,  to  offer  pardon  indifferently  to  all. 

Jiddison, 

2.  Equally ;  impartially  ;  without  favor,  prejudice, 
or  bias. 

They  may  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice. 

Common  Prayer. 

3.  In  a  neutral  state ;  without  concern  ;  without 
wish  or  aversion. 


Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferendy. 


Slick. 


4.  Not  well ;  tolerably  ;  passably  ;  as,  indifferently 
well ;  to  be  indifferently  entertained. 
IN'DI-GENCE,   )  re.t  [Fr.  indigence,  from  L.  indigen- 
IN'DI-GEN-CY,  \      tia,  from  indigeo ;  in,  or  ind,  and 
egeo,  to  want,  to  lack.] 

Want  of  estate,  or  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  penury ;  poverty.     A  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  live  in  indigence,  while  others  possess  more 
than  they  can  enjoy. 
IN'DI-GENE,  re.     [L.indigena;  in,  or  ind,  and  geno, 
gigno,  to  beget  or  to  be  born.] 
One  born  in  a  country  ;  a  native  animal  or  plant. 
Evelyn.     Vattcl. 
IN-DIG'EN-OUS,  a.     [L.  indigena,  supra.] 

1.  Native  ;  born  in  a  country  ;  applied  to  persons. 
.  2.  Native ;  produced  naturally  in  a  country  or  cli- 
mate ;  not  exotic  ;  applied  to  vegetables. 
IN'DI-GENT,  a.     [L.  indigents  ;  Fr.  indigent.] 

Destitute  of  property  or  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence ;  needy ;  poor. 

Charity  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent.  Addison. 

IN'DI-GENT-LY,  adv.   In  an  indigent,  destitute  man- 
ner. 
IN-DI-GEST',  n.    A  crude  mass.    [Not  nsed.]    Shak. 
IN-DI-GEST'ED,  a.     [in  and  digested  ;  L.  indigestus.] 

1.  Not  digested  ;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach  •. 
not  changed  or  prepared  for  nourishing  the  body  ; 
undigested ;  crude. 

2.  Not  separated  into  distinct  classes  or  orders,  or 
into  proper  form  ;  not  regularly  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged.   Chaos  is  represented  as  a  rude  or  indigested 
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3.  Not  methodized;  not  reduced  to  due  form; 
crude  ;  as,  an  indigested  scheme. 

4.  Not  prepared  by  heat. 

5.  Not  brought  to  suppuration,  as  the  contents  of 
an  abscess  or  boil ;  as,  an  indigested  wound. 

Wiseman. 
IN-DIGEST'I-BLE,  a.     [in  and  digestible.]    Not  di- 
gestible ;  not  easily  converted   into  chyme,  or  pre- 
pared in  the  stomach  for  nourishing  the  body. 

ArbuthnoU 
2.  Not  to  be  received  or  patiently  endured.     ■ 
IN-DI-GEST'I-BLY,  adv.     Not  digestibly. 
IN-DI-GES'TION,  (-jest'yun,)  n.     [in  and  digestion.] 
Want  of  due  coction  in  the  stomach  ;  a  failure  of 
that  change  in  food  which  prepares  it  for  nutriment  ;■ 
crudity.  Encyc. 

As  a  disease,  dyspepsy ;  that  state  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  it  is  incapable  of  performing  its  natural 
healtliy  functions. 
jlN-DIG'IT-aTE,  v.  i. '  To  communicate  ideas  by  the 

fingers  ;  to  show  or  compute  by  the  fingers. 
IN-DIG'IT-aTE,  v.  U    To  point  out  with  the  finger. 

Brown. 
IN-DIG'TT-a-TING,  ppr.  Showing,  directing,  or  com- 
puting bv  the  fingers. 
IN-DIG-IT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  pointing  out  with 

the  linger.  More. 

IN-DIGN',  (in-dlne',)  a.     [L.  iudignus.] 

Unworthy  ;  disgraceful.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

IN-DIG'NANCE,  n.     Indignation.     [J\Tot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
IN-DIG'NANT,  a.     [L.  indignans,  from  indignor,  to 
disdain  ;  in  and  dignor,  digitus.] 

Affected  at  once  with  anger  and  disdain ;  feeling 
the  mingled  emotions  of  wrath  and  scorn  or  con- 
tempt, as  when  a  person  is  exasperated  at  one  de- 
spised, or  by  a  mean  action,  or  by  the  charge  of  a  dis- 
honorable act.  Goliath  was  indignant  at  tho  chal- 
lenge of  David. 

He  strides  indignant,  and  with  haughty  cries 

To  single  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  Tickell. 

IN  DIG'NANT-LY,  ado.    In  an  indignant  manner. 

IN-DIG-Na'TION,  n.-\  [Fr.,  froin  L.  indignatio.] 

1.  A  strong  and  elevated  disapprobation  of  what  is 
flagitious  in  character  or  conduct ;  anger,  or  extreme 
anger,  mingled  with  contempt,  disgust,  or  abhor- 
rence. 

When  liftman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate,  that  he  stood 
not  up,  nor  moved  lor  him,  he  was  lull  of  indignation 
against  Mordecai.  —  Esth.  v. 

2.  The  anger  of  a  superior;  extreme  anger;  par- 
ticularly, the  wrath  of  God  against  sinful  men  for 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion.    2  Kings  iii. 

3.  The  effects  of  anger;  the  dreadful  effects  of 
God's  wrath  ;  terrible  judgments.    /..-.  xxvi. 

4.  Hoiy  displeasure  at  one's  self  for  sin.  2  Cor. 
vii. 

IN-DIG'NI-FY,  v.  t.  To  treat  disdainfully.  [Not 
used.]  Spenser. 

IN-DIG'NI-TY,  n.    [L.  indignitas.] 

Unmerited,  contemptuous  conduct  toward  an- 
other ;  any  action  toward  another  which  manifests 
contempt  for  him;  contumely;  incivility  or  injury, 
accompanied  with  insult.  Contemptuous  words  re- 
specting one,  or  foul  language  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  character  and  delicacy,  and  indecent  be- 
havior, are  indignities.  Christ  on -the  cross  was 
treated  with  the  foulest  indignity. 

IN-DTGN'LY,  (in-dlne'ly,)  ado.     Unworthily.     [Obs.] 

Hall. 

IN'fi-I-GO,  n.  [L.  indicum, from  India;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp. 
indigo.] 

A  substance  or  dye,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-plant,  which  are  steeped  in  water 
till  the  pulp  is  extracted,  when  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  and  churned  or  agitated,  till  the  dye  begins  to 
granulate.  The  flakes  are  then  left  to  settle  ;  the 
liquor  is  again  drawn  off,  and  the  indigo  is  drained 
in  ba?,s  and  dried  in  boxes.  It  is  used  for  dyeing  a 
deep  blue.  Edwards,  TV.  Ind. 

IN-DI-Go'GEN,  n.  White  or  reduced  indigo,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  upon  blue  indigo  of  any  deoxy- 
datinghody.  Graham. 

IN-Dl-GOM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  indigo.  Ure. 

IN'Dl-GO-PLANT,  n.  A  name  common  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Iudigofera,  from  which  is  pre- 
pared indigo.  They  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  are  called  by  the  native  Americans 
anil.  The  calyx  is  patent ;  the  carina  of  the  corol  is 
furnished  with  a  subulate,  patulous  spur  on  each 
side  ;  the  legume  is  linear.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  making  indigo,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  /.  tinctoria,  or  common  indigo-r'ant,  the 
/.  anil,  a  larger  species,  and  the  /.  dispcrmu,  which 
furnishes  the  Guatimala  indigo. 

Encyc.     Miller.    Edin.  Encyc. 

IN-DI-GOT'IG,  a.  Indigotic  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling 
indigo  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water. 

IN-D1I/A-TO-RY,  a.  [in  and  dilatory.]  Not  dilatory 
or  slow.  Cornwallis. 

IN-iHI/I-GENCE,  n.     [in  and  diligence:]     Want  of 

B.  . 


diligence  ;  slothfulness. 


Jonson. 
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IN-DIL'I-GENT,  a.     Not  diligent ;  idle  ;  slothful. 

Fcltham.      ■ 
IN-DIL'I-GENT-LY,  adv.     Without  diligence. 

Bp.  Hall. 
IN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  dimin- 
ished. Milton. 
IN-DI-REGT',  a.     [~L..indircctus;  in  and  dircetus,  from 
dirigo.] 

1.  Not  straight  or  rectilinear  ;  deviating  from  a  di- 
rect line  or  course  ;  circuitous.  From  New  York  to 
England  by  Bourdeaux,  is  an  indirect  course. 

2.  Not  direct,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  not  tending  to  a 
purpose  by  the  shortest  or  plainest  course,  or  by  the 
obvious,  "ordinary  means,  but  obliquely  or  conse- 
quentially ;  by  remote  means  ;  as,  an  indirect  accu- 
sation ;  an  indirect  attack  on  reputation ;  an  indirect 
answer  or  proposal.     Hence, 

3.  Wrong;  improper.  Shak. 

4.  Not  fair;  not  honest;  tending  to  mislead  or 
deceive. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other.    TUlotson. 

5.  Indirect  tax,  is  a  tax  or  duty  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  an  excise,  customs,  &c. 

IN-DI-REC'TION,  n.      [in  and   direction.]      Oblique 

course  or  means.  Shale. 

2.  Dishonest  practice.     [Obs.]  Skak. 

IN-DI-RECT'LY,  ado.  Not  in  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  by  direct  means. 

3.  Not  in  express  terms.  He  indirectly  mentioned 
the  subject. 

4.  Unfairly. 

your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.  Shak. 

IN-DI-RECT'NESS,  ?i.     Obliquity  ;  devious  course. 
2.  Unfairness  ;  dishonesty.  Mountagu. 

IN-D1S-CERN'I-BLE,  (-diz-zem'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  dis- 
cernible.] That  can  not  be  discerned  ;  not  visible  or 
perceptible  ;  not  discoverable.  Denham. 

IN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Incapability  of  being 
discerned.  Hammond. 

IN-DIS-CERN'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
seen  or  perceived. 

IN-DIS-CERP'I-BLE,  a.    Indiscerptible.     [Obs.] 

More. 

IN-DIS-CERP'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not  being 
capable  of  separation  of  constituent  parts. 

IN-DIS-CERP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable  of  dissolution,  or  separation  of  parts. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  discerptiblc.]  In- 
capable of  being  destroyed  by  dissolution,  or  separa- 
tion of  parts.  Bp.  Butler. 

IN-DIS-CERP'TI-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capablo 
of  separation  into  parts. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  disciplinable.] 
That  can  not  be  disciplined  or  subjected  to  discipline ; 
not  capable  of  being  improved  bv  discipline.    Hale. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.  Want  of  discipline,  or  instruc- 
tion. G.  Morris. 

IN-DIS-COV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'cr-a-bl,)  a.  [in  and 
discoverable.]  That  can  not  be  discovered  ;  undis- 
coverable. 

IN-DIS-GOV'ER-Y,  n.  [in  and  discovery.]  Want  of 
discovery.     [Unusual.]  Brown. 

IN-DIS-GREET',  a.  [in  and  discreet.]  Not  discreet; 
wanting  in  discretion  ;  imprudent ;  inconsiderate  ; 
injudicious  ;  as  persons. 

2.  Not  according  to  discretion  or  sound  judgment ; 
as,  indiscreet  behavior. 

IN-DIS-€I!EET'LY,  adv.  Not  discreetly  ;  without 
prudence  ^inconsiderately  ;  without  judgment. 

IN-DIS-CRETE',  a.    Not  discrete  or  separated. 

Pownal. 

IN-DIS-GRE"TION,  (-dis-kresh'un,)  n.  [in  and  dis- 
cretion.] Want  of  discretion  ;  imprudence.  The 
grossest  vices  pass  under  the  fashionable  name  in- 
discretions. 

IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE,  a.  [L.  indiscriminatus.  See 
Discriminate.] 

1.  Undistinguishing;  not  making  any  distinction  ; 
as,  the  indiscriminate  voraciousness  of  a  glutton. 

Chesterfield. 

2.  Not  having  discrimination  ;  confused. 

3.  Undistinguished  or  undistinguishable. 
IN-DIS-GRIM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.   Without  distinction  ; 

in  confusion. 

IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TING,  a.  Not  making  any  dis- 
tinction ;  as,  the  victims  of  an  indiscriminatiiig  spirit 
of  rapine.  Marshall. 

IN-DIS-€RIi\I-IN-A'TION,  n.  Want  of  discrimina- 
tion or  distinction.  Jrffcrson. 

IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Making  no  distinction. 

IN-DIS-€USS'£D,  (-dis-kust',)  a.    Not  discussed. 

-     .  Donne. 

IN-DIS-PENS-A-BIL'I-TY,  n  Indispensableness. 
[Little  used.]  Skelton. 

IN-DIS-PENS'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  dispensable.] 
Not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  that  can  not  be  omitted, 
remitted,  or  spared  ;  absolutely  necessary  or  requi- 
site. Air  and  water  are  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
man.  Our  duties  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men  are 
of  indispensable  obligation. 

IN-DIS-PENS'A-BLE  NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  absolutely  necessary. 
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IN-DIS-1'ENS'A-HLY,  adv.  Necessarily;  in  a  man- 
ner or  degree  that  forbids  dispensation,  omission,  or 
want. 

IN-D1S-PERS'£D,  (-dis-perst',)  a.     Not  dispersed. 

More. 

IN-DIS-POSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  indisposcr ;  in  and  disposer, 
to  dispose  or  fit.     See  Dispose.] 

1.  To  disincline  ;  to  alienate  the  mind  and  render 
it  averse  or  unfavorable  to  any  thing.  A  love  of 
pleasure  indisposes  the  mind  to  severe  study  and 
steady  attention  to  business.  The  pride  and  selfish- 
ness of  men  indispose  them  to  religious  duties. 

2.  To  render  unfit  ;  to  disqualify  for  its  proper 
functions  ;  to  disorder;  as,  the  distemperature  of  in- 
disposed organs.  GlanoiUe. 

3.  To  disorder  slightly,  as  the  healthy  functions  of 
the  body. 

It  made  him  rather  indisposed  than  sick.  Walton. 

4.  To  make  unfavorable  or  disinclined  ;  with 
toward. 

The  king  was  sufficiently  india/ioscd  toward  the  persons,  or  the 
principles  of  Calvin's  disciples.  Clarendon. 

IN-DIS-POS'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Disinclined  ;  averse  ;  ui> 
willing;  unfavorable. 

2.  Disordered;  disqualified  for  its  functions ;  tr?... 

3.  Slightly  disordered  ;  not  in  perfect  health. 
IN-DIS-POS'ED-NESS,7i.    Disinclination;  sligl  .  4ver- 

sion  ;  unwillingness  ;  unfavorahleness. 
2.  Unfitness  ;  disordered  state. 

IN-DIS-PoS'ING,/)/j/-.    Disinclining ;  render)   ^.some- 
what averse,  unwilling,  or  unfavorable. 
2.  Disordering  ;  rendering  unlit. 

IN-DIS-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr  .  in  and 
disposition.]  Disinclination;  aversion;  '.  .willing- 
ness ;  dislike  ;  as  the  indisposition  of  men  to  submit 
to  severe  discipline ;  an  indisposition  U  abandon 
vicious  practices. 

A  general  indisposition  toward  believing.  AlUrbury. 

2.  Slight  disorder  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
body  ;  tendency  to  disease.  Indisposition,  is  a  slight 
defect  of  healthy  action  in  bodily  functions,  rather 
than  settled  or  marked  disease. 

3.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency  or  affin- 
ity ;  as,  the  indisposition  of  two  substances  to  com- 
bine. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  disputable.]  Not 
to  be  disputed  ;  incontrovertible  ;  incontestable  ;  too 
evident  to  admit  of  dispute.  Addison. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  indisputable,  or  too  clear  to  admit  of  con- 
troversy. 

IN-DIS'PU-TA-BLY,  adv.  Without  dispute;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  not  admitting  of  controversy  ; 
unquestionably  ;  without  opposition. 

IN-DIS-POT'ED,  a.  Not  disputed  or  controverted; 
undisputed.  Encyc. 

IN-DIS-SO-LU-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  indissolubility.  See 
Indissoluble.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  indissoluble,  or  not  capable 
of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied.  Locke. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  incapable  of  a  breach  ; 
perpetuity  of  union,  obligation,  or  binding  force. 

Warburlon. 
IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLE,  a.   [Fr.,  from  L.  indissolubilis  ;  in 
and  dissolubilis,  from  dissolvo ;  dis  and  solve,  to  loosen.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  lique- 
fied, as  by  heat  or  water.  Few  substances  are  abso- 
lutely indissoluble  by  heat;  many  are  indissoluble  in 
water. 

2.  That  can  not  be  broken  or  rightfully  violated  ; 
perpetually  binding  or  obligatory;  as,  an  indissoluble 
league  or  covenant.  The  marriage  covenant  is  in- 
dissoluble, except  in  certain  specified  cases. 

3.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  firm  ;  stable  ;  as,  indissoluble 
friendship  ;  indissoluble  bands  of  love. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
incapable  of  dissolution,  separation,  or  breach ;  indis- 
solubility. Hale. 

IN-DIS'SO-LU-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  resisting  sep- 
aration ;  firmly  united  beyond  tile  power  of  separa- 
tion ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  dissolved  or  broken. 


On  they  move 
Indissolubly  firm. 


Mdlon. 


IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE,  (-diz-zolv'-,)  a.  [in  and  dis- 
solvable.] That  can  not  be  dissolved  ;  not  capable 
of  being  melted  or  liquefied. 

2.  Indissoluble  ;  that  can  not  be  broken  ;  perpetu- 
ally firm  and  binding  ;  as,  an  indissolcable  bond  of 
union. 

3.  Not  capable  of  separation  into  parts  by  natural 
process. 

IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Indissolubleness. 

IN-DIS'TAN-CY,  n.  Want  of  distance  or  separation. 
[A  bad  word,  and  not  used.]  Pearson. 

IN-DIS-TINGT',  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  indistinctiui ;  in  and  dis- 
tinctus.     See  Distinct.] 

1.  Not  distinct  or  distinguishable;  not  separate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceptible  by  itself.  The 
parts  of  a  substance  are  indistinct,  when  they  are  so 
blended  that  the  eye  can  not  separate  them,  or  per- 
ceive them  as  separate.  Sounds  are  indistinct,  when 
tne  ear  can  not  separate  them.    Hence, 


TfjNE,  BULL,  UNITE.  — AN"GER,  VT"CIOUS.  — G  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH ;  TH  as  in  THUS, 
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2.  Obscure;  not  clear;  confused,  as,  indistinct 
ideas  or  notions. 

3.  Imperfect;  faint;  not  presenting  clear  and  well- 
defined  images  ;  as,  indistinct  vision  ;  an  indistinct 
view. 

4.  Not  exactly  discerning.     [Unusual.]         Shah. 
IN-DIS-TIN€T'I-BLE,  a.    ^distinguishable.     [Little 

used.]  Wartotu 

IN-DIS-TINC'TION,  n.  Want  of  distinction  ;  confu- 
sion ;  uncertainty. 

The  indistijiclion  of  many  of  the  same  name  —  hath  made  some 
doubt.  Brown. 

2.  Indiscrimination  ;  want  of  distinction.  Sprat. 

3.  Equality  of  condition  or  rank.         Coze,  Switz. 
IN-DIS-TINCT'LY,  adv.     Without  distinction  or  sep- 
aration ;  as  when  parts  of  a  thing  are  indistinctly 
seen. 

2.  Confusedly;  not  clearly;  obscurely;  as  when 
ideas  are  indistinctly  comprehended. 

3.  Not  definitely  ;  not  with  precise  limits ;  as  when 
the  border  of  a  thing  is  indistinctly  marked. 

IN-DIS-TINGT'NESS,  n.  Want  of  distinction  or  dis- 
crimination ;  confusion  ;  uncertainty. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  faintness  ;  as,  the  indistinctness  of 
vision. 

IN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  (-t'mg'gwish-a-bl,)  a. 
[in  and  distinguishable.]  That  can  not  be  distin- 
guished or  separated  ;  undistinguishable.      Tidier. 

IN-DIS-Tli\"'OUISU-ING,  a.  Making  no  difference  ; 
as,  indistinguisking  liberalities.  Johnson. 

IN-DIS-TURB'ANCE,  n.  [in  and  disturbance.]  Free- 
dom from  disturbance ;  calmness  ;  repose ;  tranquil- 
lity. Temple. 

IN-DITCH',  v.  t.    To  bury  in  a  ditch.     [Little  used.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

IN-DITE',  v.  t.  [L.  indico,  indictum;  in  and  dico,  to 
speak.] 

1.  To  compose  ;  to  write;  to  commit  to  words  in 
writing. 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites.  Pope. 

2.  To  direct  or  dictate  what  is  to  be  uttered  or 
written.  The  late  President  Dwight  indited  his  ser- 
mons. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a  pood  matter.  —  Ps.  xlv. 

IN-DITE',  v.  i.     To  compose  an  account  of.     Waller. 
[This  is  from  the  same  original  as  Indict.     The 
different  applications  of  the  word  have  induced  au- 
thors to  express  each  in  a  different  orthography,  but 
without  good  reason.] 

IN-DIT'ED,  -pp.     Composed  ;  written  ;  dictated. 

IN-!  I  I'F'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  inditing. 

IN-!  i'  T'ER,  77.     One  who  indites. 

1N-I)  T'ING,  ppr.  Committing  to  words  in  writing; 
dictating  what  shall  be  written. 

IN-DIrVlb'A-BLE,  a.     Not  capable  of  division.  Shale. 

IN-IH-VID'ED,  a.     Undivided.  Patrick. 

IN-Dl-VID'U-AL,  a.  [Fr.  individuel ;  L.  individuus  ; 
in  and  dividuus,  from  divido,  to  divide.] 

1.  Not  divided,  or  not  to  be  divided;  single;  one; 
as,  an  individual  man  or  city. 

abide 

Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  only  ;  as,  individual  labor  or 
exertions. 

IN-Dl-VID'U-AL,  n.  A  single  person  or  human  be- 
ing. This  is  the  common  application  of  the  word; 
as,  there  was  not  an  individual  present. 

2.  A  single  animal  or  thing  of   any   kind.     But 
this  word,  as  a  noun,  is  applied  particularly  to  hu- 
man beings. 
IN-DI-VID'Q-AL-ISM,  n.    The  state  of  individual  in- 
terest, or  attachment  to  the  interest  of  individuals, 
in  preference  to  the  common  interest  of  society. 
IN-DI-VID-U-AL'I-TY,  n.    Separate  or  distinct  ex- 
istence ;  a  state  of  oneness.  Jlrbuthnot. 
IN-DI-VID-U.-AL-1-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  individ- 
ualizing; the  state  of  being  individualized. 
IN-DI-VID'U-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To   distinguish  ;    to  se- 
lect or  mark  as  an  individual,  or  to  distinguish  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a  person  from  others.      Drake. 
IN-DI-VID'tJ-AL-iZ-ED,  pp.    Distinguished  as  a  par- 
ticular person  or  thing.  Drake. 
IN-DI-VID'lJ-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Distinguishing  as  an 

individual. 
IN-DI-VID'U-AL-LY,  adv.     Separately;    by  itself ;  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.    Thirty  men  will  unitedly 
accomplish  what  each  of  them  individually  can  not 
perform. 
2.  With  separate  or  distinct  existence. 
How  should  that  subsist  solitary  by  itself,  which   hath  no  sub- 
stance,  but    individually  the    very  same    whereby   others 
subsist  with  it  ?  Hooker. 

6.  Inseparably  ;  incommunicably. 

Omniscience  — an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead. 

Hakemll. 
IN-DI-VID'lI-ATE,  a.    Undivided. 
IN-DI-VID'U-aTE,  v.  t.    To  make  single  ;   to  distin- 
guish from  others  of  the  species. 

Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have  their  distinct 
sense  and  pleasure.  More. 

IN-DI-VID-q-A'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  making  single 
or  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Watts. 


Under  his  e:reat  vicegerent  rcio- 
United,  as  one  individual  soul. 
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2.  The  act  of  separating  into  individuals  by  analy- 
sis. Etymol.  Vocabulary. 

IN-DI-VID-U/I-TY,  n.  Separate  existence.  [AW 
used.] 

IN-DI- VTN'I-TY,  n.    Want  of  divine  power.    Brown. 

IN-DI-VIS-I-EIL'l-TY,  ?i.  [See  Indivisible.]  The 
state  or  property  of  being  indivisible.  Locke. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  divisible.  See  Di- 
vide. 

That  can  not  be  divided,  separated,  or  broken  ;  not 
separable  into  parts.  Perhaps  the  particles  of  matter, 
however  small,  can  not  be  considered  as  indivisible. 
The  mind  or  soul  must  be  indivisible.  A  mathemati- 
cal point  is  indivisible. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE,  n.  In  geometry,  indivisibles  are 
the  elements  or  principles,  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
small,  into  which  a  body  or  figure  may  be  resolved. 

Barlow. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  71.    Indivisibility,  which  see. 

IN-DI-VIS'I-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of  di- 
vision. 

IN-DI-VIS'ION,  71.    A  state  of  being  not  divided. 

More. 

IN'DO-BRIT'ON,  71.  A  person  born  in  India,  one  of 
whose  parents  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain.    Malcom. 

IN-Do'CI-BLE  or  IN-DOC'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  doci- 
ble  ;  L.  docco,  to  teach.] 

1.  Unteachable ;  not  capable  of  being  taught,  or 
not  easily  instructed  ;  dull  in  intellect.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Intractable,  as  a  beast. 
IN-Do'CI-BLE-NESS  or  IN-DOC'I-BLE-NESS,  71.  In- 

docility.  Taylor. 

IN-DO'CILE  or  IN-DOC'il,E,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  indocilis  ; 
in  and  docilis  ;  docco,  to  teach.] 

1.  Not  teachable;  not  easily  instructed  ;  dull. 

Bentlcy. 

2.  Intractable,  as  a  beast. 
IN-DO-CIL'1-TY,  71.     [Fr.  indocilite.] 

1.  Unteachableness  ;  dullness  of  intellect. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Intractableness,  as  of  a  beast. 
IN-DOC'TRIN-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  endoctriner ;  L.  in  and 

doctrina,  learning.] 
To  teach  ;  to  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles. 

He  took  much  delight  in  indoctrinating  his  young,  unexperienced 
favorite.  Clarendon. 

IN-DOC'TRIN-A-TED,  pp.  Taught;  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  any  science. 

IN-DOG'TRIN-A-TING,  ppr.  Teaching;  instructing 
in  principles  or  rudiments. 

IN-DOe-TRIN-A'TION,  71.  Instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments and  principles  of  any  science  ;  information. 

Brown. 

IN'DO-LENCE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indolcntia ;  in  and  do- 
leo,  to  be  pained.] 

1.  Literally,  freedom  from  pain.  Burnet. 

2.  Habitual  idleness  ;  indisposition  to  labor ;  lazi- 
ness ;  inaction,  or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind, 
proceeding  from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil.  In- 
dolence, like  laziness,  implies  a  constitutional  or  ha- 
bitual love  of  ease  ;  idleness  does  not. 

IN'DO-LENT,  a.\  [Fr.]  Habitually  idle  or  indisposed 
to  labor  ;  lazy  ;  listless  ;  sluggish  ;  indulging  in  ease  ; 
applied  to  pci-sotts. 

2.  Inactive  ;  idle  ;  as,  an  indolent  life. 

3.  Free  from  pain  ;  as,  an  indolent  tumor. 
IN-DO-LENT-LY,atiu.  In  habitual  idleness  and  ease; 

without  action,  activity,  or  exertion  ;  lazily. 

Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit.  Addison. 

IN-DOM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  domo,  to  tame.] 
That  can  not  be  subdued ;  irrepressible ;  untamable. 

Herbert. 
IN-DOMPT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  in  and  dompter,  L.  domo, 
to  tame.] 

Not  to  be  subdued.     [Unusual.]  Tooke. 

IN-DORS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  indorsed,  assigned, 

and  made  payable  to  order. 
IN-DORSE',  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  dorsum,  the  back.] 

1.  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or  written  in- 
strument ;  as,  to  indorse  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  ; 
to  indorse  a  receipt  or  assignment  on  a  bill  or  note. 
Hence, 

2.  To  assign  by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  of  a 
note  or  bill  ;  to  assign  or  transfer  by  indorsement. 
The  bill  was  indorsed  to  the  bank. 

3.  To  give  sanction  or  currency  to  ;  as,  to  indorse 
a  statement  or  the  opinions  of  another.     [Modern.] 

To  indorse  in  blank  ;  to  write  a  name  only  on  a  note 

or  bill,  leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled  by  the  holder. 
IN-DORS'£D,  (in-dorst',)pp.  or  o.  Written  on  the  back ; 

assigned  ;  sanctioned. 
IN-DOR-SEE',  71.    The  person  to  whom  a  note  01  bill 

is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement. 
IN-DORSE'MENT,  71.    The  act  of  writing  on  the  back 

of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  written  instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note, 
bill,  or  other  paper,  as  a  name,  an  order  for  payment, 
the  return  of  an  officer,  or  the  verdict  of  a  grand 
jury. 

3.  Sanction  or  support  given,  as  the  indorsement  of 
a  rumor. 

IN-DORS'ER,7i.  The  person  who  indorses,  or  writes 
his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  ; 
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and  who,  by  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes  him- 
self liable  to  pay  the  note  or  bill. 

IN-BORS'ING,  ppr.  Writing  on  the  back;  assigning; 
sanctioning. 

IN-DORS'ING,  71.  The  act  of  making  an  indorse- 
ment. 

IN'DRAUGHT,  (in'drafl,)  «.  [171  and  draught.]  An 
opening  from  the  sea  into  the  land  ;  an  inlet.   [Obs.] 

Raleglu 

IN'DRAWN,  a.    Drawn  in. 

IN-0RENCH',  v.  t.  [in  and  drench.]  To  overwhelm 
with  water ;  to  drown  ;  to  drench.  Shak. 

IN-DRENCH'ED,  (in-drencht',)  pp.  Overwhelmed 
with  water. 

IN-Du'BI-OUS,  a.  [L.  indubius;  in  and  dubius,  doubt- 
ful.] 

1.  Not  dubious  or  doubtful ;  certain. 

2.  Not  doubting  ;  unsuspecting;  as,  indubious  con 
fidence.  Harvey. 

IN-Du'BI-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  indubitabilis  ;  in 
and  dubitabilis,  from  dubito,  to  doubt.] 

Not  to  be  doubted  ;  unquestionable  ;  evident ;  ap- 
parently certain  ;  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Watts. 
IN-Du'BI-TA-BLE-N£SS,7i.    State  of  being  indubita- 
ble^ Ash. 
IN-Dfj'BI-TA-BLY,  adv.     Undoubtedly  ;    unquestion- 
ably ;  in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt.           Sprat. 
IN-DO'BI-TATE,  a.     [L.  indubitalus.] 

Not  questioned  ;  evident ;  certain.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
IN-DuCE',  v.  t.     [L.  induco ;  in  and  duco,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
induire ;  It.  indurrc.] 

1.  To  lead,  as  by  persuasion  or  argument ;  to  pre- 
vail on  ;  to  incite ;  to  influence  by  motives.  The 
emperor  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
test. 

2.  To  produce  by  influence. 

As  this  belief  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  mankind,  the  evi- 
dence for  inducing  it  must  be  of  that  nature  as  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  all  species  of  men.  Forbes. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  bring  on  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  a  fever 
induced  by  extreme  fatigue.  The  revolution  in 
France  has  induced  a  change  of  opinions  and  of 
property. 

4.  To  introduce  ;  to  bring  into  view. 

The  poet  may  be  seen  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first  Iliad. 

Pope. 

5.  To  offer  by  way  of  induction  or  inference.  [JVot 
used.]  Brown. 

6.  In  electricity,  to  transmit  an  electric  influenc.6 
through  a  non-conducting  medium  without  any  ap 
parent  communication  of  a  spark. 

IN-DuC'ED,  (in-diist',)  pp.  Persuaded  by  motives 
influenced  ;  produced  ;  caused. 

IN-DUCE'MENT,  7i.f  Motive  ;  any  thing  that  leadi 
the  mind  to  will  or  to  act ;  any  argument,  reason,  or 
fact,  that  tends  to  persuade  or  influence  the  mind. 
The  love  of  ease  is  an  inducement  to  idleness.  The 
love  of  money  is  an  inducement  to  industry  in  good 
men,  and  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  in  the  bad. 

2.  In  law,  a  statement  of  facts  introducing  other 
material  facts. 

IN-DOC'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  induces,  persuades, 
or  influences. 

IN-Du'CI-BLE,   a.    That  may  be  induced ;  that  may 

be  offered  by  induction.  Brown. 

2.  That  may  be  caused.  Barrow. 

IN-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Leading  or  moving  by  reason  or 
arguments;  persuading;  producing;  causing ;  trans- 
mitting electrical  influence  through  a  non-conducting 
medium. 

IN-DUCT',  0.  t.  [L.  inductus,  from  induco ;  in  and  du- 
co, to  lead.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  in  or  introduce.    Hence, 

2.  Appropriately,  to  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or 
office  ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living,  or  of  any  other  office,  with  the  customary 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Clerks  or  parsons  are  in- 
ducted  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  arch- 
deacon, who  usually  issues  a  precept  to  other  cler- 
gymen to  perforin  the  duty.  In  the  United  States, 
certain  civil  officers,  and  presidents  of  colleges,  are 
inducted  into  office  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

IN-DUCT'ED,  pp.  Introduced  into  office  with  the 
usual  formalities. 

IN-DUG'TILE,  a.  [in  and  ductile.]  Not  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  threads,  as  a  metal.  [See  Duc- 
tile.] 

IN-DU€-TIL'I-TY,  71.  The  quality  of  being  induc- 
tile. 

IN-DUCT'ING,  ppr.  Introducing  into  office  with  the 
usual  formalities. 

tN-PUC'TION,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  inductio.  See  In- 
duct.] 

1.  Literally,  a  bringing  in ;  introduction  ;  entrance. 
Hence, 

2.  The  bringing  forward  of  particulars  or  individ- 
ual cases,  with  a  view  to  establish  some  general  con- 
clusion. 

3.  A  kind  of  argument  which  infers  respecting  a 
whole  class  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
one  or  more  individuals  of  that  class.      Whately. 

This  is  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon,  and  is  the 
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direct  reverse  of  logical  deduction.  It  ascends  from 
the  parts  to  the  wtitj.c,  'iv.u  forms,  from  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  or  «oecial  presuinpiions  tn  the 
case,  conclusions  wilie.ll  nave  ureater  or  ess  degrees 
of  force,  and  which  may  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened by  subsequent  experience.  It  relates  to  actual 
existences,  as  in  physical  science,  or  the  concerns  of 
life.  £}pMw.nvn  descends  from  the  whole  to  some  in- 
cinijdti  pan ,  its  inferences  are  necessary  conclusions 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought,  being  merely  the 
mental  recognition  of  some  particular,  as  included  or 
.  contained  in  something  general. 

4.  The  inference  of  some  general  truth  from  all  the 
particulars  embraced  under  it,  as  legitimated  by  the 
laws  of  thought,  and  abstracted  from  tile  conditions 
of  any  particular  matter.  This  may  be  called  meta- 
physical induction,  and  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  illations  of  physics,  spoken  of 
above. 

5.  The  conclusion  or  inference  drawn  from  a  pro- 
cess of  induction. 

6.  The  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice, 
or  giving  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living;  or 
the  introduction  of  a  person  into  an  office  by  the  usu- 
al forms  and  ceremonies.  Induction  is  applied  to  the 
introduction  of  officers,  only  when  certain  oaths  are 
to  be  administered  or  other  formalities  are  to  be  ob- 
served, which  are  intended  to  confer  authority  or 
give  dignity  to  the  transaction.  In  Great  Britain,  in- 
duction is  used  for  giving  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
offices.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to  the  for- 
mal introduction  of  civil  officers,  and  the  higher  offi- 
cers of  colleges. 

7.  In  electricity,  an  influence  exerted  by  an  electri- 
fied body  through  a  non-conducting  medium,  without 
any  apparent  communication  of  a  spark.  Thus  elec- 
trical attractions  and  repulsions  may  be  transmitted 
by  induction  through  glass,  although  no  spark  can 
pass  through  such  a  medium.  Olmsted. 

8.  In  old  plays,  an  introductory  scene,  leading  to 
the  main  action,  as  the  episode  of  the  Duke  and  the 
Tinker,  in  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Toonc. 
IN-DUe'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  induction. 

Maunder. 
IN-DUGT'IVE,  a.    Leading  or  drawing ;  with  to. 
A  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  MUton, 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause. 

They  may  he  inductive  ofcrediuility.     [Unusual.]  Hale. 

3.  Leading  to  inferences  ;  proceeding  by  induction  ; 
employed  in  drawing  conclusions  from  premises  ;  as, 
inductive  reasoning. 

IN-DUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  induction  or  inference. 

IN-DUCT'OR,  n.  The  person  who  inducts  another 
into  an  office  or  benefice. 

IN-DOE',  (in-dQ',)  v.  t.  [L.  induo  ;  Gr.  euSvoi ;  Fr.  en- 
duire.  This  word  coincides  nearly  in  signification 
with  endow,  that  is,  to  put  on,  to  furnish.  Duo  is  ev- 
idently a  contracted  word.] 

1    To  put  on  something  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ;  as, 
to  indue  matter  with  forms,  or  man  with  intelligence. 
2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  with  ;  to  endow. 

IN-Du'.ED,  (in-dude',)  pp.     Clothed  ;  invested. 

IN-DOE'iUENT,  (in-du'ment,)  n.  A  pulting  on  ;  en- 
dowment. Mountagu. 

IN-Du'ING,  ppr.    Investing  ;  putting  on. 

IN-DULGE',  fin-dulj',)  v.  «.t[L.  indulgeo.  This  word 
is  compound,  but  the  primitive,  simple  verb  is  not 
known,  nor  the  radical  sense.  If  allied  to  G.  and  D. 
dulilcu,  to  bear,  to  tolerate,  it  is  from  the  root  of  L. 
tokro.j 

1.  To  permit  to  be  or  to  continue  ;  to  sutler ;  not 
to  restrain  or  oppose  ;  as,  to  indulge  sloth  ;  to  indulge 
the  passions ;  to  indulge  pride,  selfishness,  or  inclina- 
tions. 

2.  To  gratify,  negatively ;  not  to  check  or  restrain 
the  will,  appetite,  or  desire  ;  as,  to  indulge  children 
in  amusements. 

3.  To  gratify,  positively;  to  grant  something,  not  of 
right,  but  as  a  favor ;  to  grant  in  compliance  with 
wishes  or  desire. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 

Indulge,  dread  Chaos  and  eternal  Night  I  Pope. 

4.  In  general,  to  gratify;  to  favor;  to  humor;  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of;  to  withhold  restraint  from. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  that  if  the  matter  of 
indulgence  is  a  single  thing,  it  has  with  before  it ;  if 
it  is  a  habit,  it  has  in.  He  indulged  himself  with  a 
glass  of  wine  ;  he  indulges  himself  in  sloth  or  intem- 
perance. 
1N-DULGE',  (in-du.j',)  v.  i.  To  permit  to  enjoy  or 
practice  ;  or  to  yield  to  the  enjoyment  or  practice  of, 
without  restraint  or  control ;  as,  to  indulge  in  sin,  or 
in  sensual  pleasure.  This  form  of  expression  is  ellip- 
tical, a  pronoun  being  omitted  ;  as,  to  indulge  myself 
or  himself. 

Most  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  easy  vices,  than  to 
practice  laborious  virtues.  Johnson. 

2.  To  yield ;  to  comply ;  to  be  favorable.     [Little 
used.] 
IN-DULG'iCD,  pp.    Permitted   to  be  and   to  operate 
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without  check  or  control;    as,   love  of  pleasure   in- 
dulged to  excess. 

2.  Gratified  ;  yielded  to  ;  humored  in  wishes  or  de- 
sires ,  as,  a  child  indulged  by  his  parents. 

3.  Granted. 

INDULGENCE,  )  n.  Free  permission  to  the  nppe- 
IN-DUL'GEN-CY,  (  tites,  humor,  desires,  passions, 
or  will,  to  act  or  operate  ;  forbearance  ol  restraint  or 
control.  How  many  children  are  ruined  by  indul- 
gence !  Indulgence  is  not  kindness  or  tenderness,  but 
it  may  be  the  effect  of  one  or  the  other,  or  of  negli- 
gence. 

2.  Gratification;  as,  the  indulgence  of  lust  or  of  ap- 
petite. 

3.  Favor  granted  ;  liberality  ;  gratification. 

If  all  these  gracious  indigencies  are  widiout  elfcct  on  us,  we 
must  peruiii  in  our  folly.  Rogers. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  remission  of  the 
punishment  due  to  sins,  granted  by  the  pope  or 
church,  and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  pur- 
gatory ;  absolution  from  the  censures  of  the  church 
and  from  all  transgressions.  Encyc. 

IN-DUL'GENT,  a.  Yielding  to  the  wishes,  desires, 
humor,  or  appetites  of  those  under  one's  care  ;  com- 
pliant; not  opposing  or  restraining  ;  as,  an  indulgent 
parent. 

2.  Mild  ;  favorable  ;  not  severe  ;  as,  the  indulgent 
censure  of  posterity.  Waller. 

3.  Gratifying  ;  favoring  ;  with  of. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  case.  Dryden. 

IN-DUL-GEN'TIAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  indulgences 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  [JVot  well  authorized.] 

Brevint. 

IN-DUL'GEXT-LY,   adv.     With  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment. Hammond. 
2.  Mildly  ;  favorably  ;  not  severely. 

IN-DULG'ER,  n.     One  who  indulges.        Mountagu. 

IN-DULG'ING,  ppr.  Permitting  to  enjoy  or  to  prac- 
tice ;  gratifying. 

IN-DULT',     j    n.    [Fr. ;   It.   induHo,  a  pardon;  L.  in- 

IN-DUi/f'O,  \      dultus,  indulged.] 

1.  A  privilege  or  exemption.  Johnson. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  privilege  granted 
by  the  pope,  to  certain  persons,  of  doing  or  obtaining 
something  contrary  to  established  rule  or  law. 

Lunicr. 

3.  In  Spain,  a  duty,  tax,  or  custom,  paid  to  the  king 
for  all  goods  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  the 
galleons.  Encyc.  Brit. 

IN-DOTLI-CATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  duplicates.] 

In  botany,  having  the  margins  bent  abruptly  in- 
ward, and  the  external  face  of  these  edges  applied 
to  each  other  without  any  twisting,  as  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Clematis.  Lindlcy. 
IN'DU-RaTE,  n.  i.  [L.  induro ;  in  and  duro,  to  hard- 
en.] 

To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden  or  become  hard.    Clay 
indurates  by  drying,  and  by  extreme  heat. 
IN'DU-RATE,  v.  t.     To  make  hard.    Extreme  heat  in- 
durates clay.     Some  fossils  are  indurated  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

2.  To  make  unfeeling;  to  deprive  of  sensibility ; 
to  render  obdurate  ;  as,  to  indurate  the  heart. 

Goldsmith. 
IN'DU-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Hardened  ;   made  obdu- 
rate. 
IN'DU-Ra-TING,  ppr.    Hardening;  rendering  insen- 
sible. 
IN-DU-Ra'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  hardening,  or  process 
of  growing  hard.  Bacon. 

2.  Hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy.  Decay  of  Piety. 
IN-DO'SIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [L.  indusia.] 

Composed  of  or  containing  the  petrified  cases  of 
the  larves  of  certain  insects  ;  as,  indusial  limestone. 
IN-DO'St-UM,  (-she-um,)  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  a  col- 
lection of  hairs  upon  the  style  of  a  flower,  united 
into  the  form  of  a  cup,  and  inclosing  the  stigma,  as 
in  the  Quodeniuceee.  Lindlcy. 

2.  A  superincumbent  portion  of  cuticle  continuing 
to  cover  the  sori  of  ferns  when  they  are  mature. 

Lindley. 
IN-DUS'TRI-AL,  a.    Consisting  in  industry  ;  pertain- 
ing to  industry. 
IN-DUS'TRI-AL-LY,  adv.    With  reference  to  indus- 
try. 
IN-DUS'TRI-OUS,  a.     [L.  industrius,  from  industria.] 

1.  Diligent  in  business  or  study;  constantly,  reg- 
ularly, or  habitually  occupied  in  business ;  assiduous  : 
opposed  to  Slothful  and  Idle. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the  estab- 
lished government.  Temple. 

2.  Diligent  in  a  particular  pursuit,  or  to  a  particular 
end  ;  opposed  to  Remiss  or  Slack  ;  as,  industrious  to 
accomplish  a  journey,  or  to  reconcile  contending 
parties. 

3.  Given  to  industry ;  characterized  by  diligence ; 
as,  an  industrious  life. 

4.  Careful ;  assiduous ,  as,  the  imlustrious  applica- 
tion of  knowing  men.  Watts. 

IN-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  habitual  diligence  ; 
with  steady  application  of  the  powers  of  body  or  of 
mind. 
2.  Diligently  ;  assiduously  ;  with  care;  applied  to 
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a  particular  purp'tse.      He  attempted   indust.riouii  '<• 
make  peace.     He  industriously  conceH.ed   \,e  aan>e 

IN'OUS-TRY,  n. t  [I-  industria;  Fr.  mW  .e.  this 
is  n  compound  word,  mid  the  root  piuoably  of  tht 
Class  bs.  j 

Habitual  dii:geiice  in  uny  employment,  eithei 
bodilv  or  mental  ;  steady  attention  to  busjneoi 
assiduity;  opposed  to  Sloth  and  Idleness.  We 
are  directed  to  take  lessons  of  industry  from  the  bee 
Industry  pays  debts,  while  idleness  or  despair  wil 
increase  them. 

IN'DWELL-ER,  71.     An  inhabitant.  Spenser 

IN'DVVELL-ING,  a.  [in  and  dwelling.]  Dwellini. 
within  ;  remaining  in  the  heart,  even  after  it  is  re 
newed  ;  as,  indwelling  sin. 

Owen.    Macknight.     Milncr. 

IN'DWELL-ING,  n.  Residence  within,  or  in  tin 
heart  or  soul. 

IN-E'BRI-ANT,  a.     [See  Inebriate.)     Intoxicafing 

IN-E  BRI-ANT  n.  Any  thing  that  intoxicates,  aw 
opium.  Encyc 

IN-l£'BRI-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  incbrio,  inebriatus  ;  in  ana 
cbrio,  to  intoxicate;  cbrius, soaked, drenched, drunk 
en.  The  Latin  ebrius  is  contracted  from  cbrigus  oi 
cbrcgus,  as  appears  from  the  Spanish  embriagar,  to 
intoxicate  ;  cmbriago,  inebriated  ,  It.  briaco,  drunk  ; 
iuibriacare,  imbriacarsi.  The  sense  is,  to  wash  or 
drench,  and  it  is  evidently  from  the  common  root  of 
the  Gr.  B;>c\oi,  to  water  or  irrigate.     See  Rain.] 

1.  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate.  Sandys. 

2.  To  disorder  the  senses  ;  to  stupefy,  cr  to  make 
furious  or  frantic  ;  to  produce  effects  like  those  of 
liquor,  which  are  various  in  different  constitutions. 

IN-E'BRI-ATE,  v.  i.    To  be  or  become  intoxicated. 

Bacon. 
IN-E'BRI-ATE,  n.     An  habitual  drunkard. 

Some  inebriates  have  their  paroxysms  of  inebriety  terminated  by 
much  pale  urine,  profuse  sweats,  &c.  Darwin. 

IN-K'BRI-A-TED,  pp.     Intoxicated. 
IN-K'BRI-A-TING,  ppr.    Making  drunk  ;  intoxicating. 
IN-Ii'BRI-A-TING,  a.     Having  intoxicating  qualities  ; 

tending  to  intoxicate  ;  as,  inebriating  liquors. 
IN-E-BRI-A'TION,  n.f  Drunkenness;  intoxication. 

Brown. 
IN-E-BRI'E-TY,  «.     Drunkenness;  intoxication. 

Darwin. 
IN-ED'IT-ED,  a.     [in  and  edited.]     Unpublished. 

Warton. 
IN-EF-FA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Unspeakableness. 
IN-EF'FA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from   L.  ineffubilis ;   in  and 
effabilis,  from  effor,  to  speak.] 

Unspeakable  ;    unutterable  ;    that  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  ;   usually  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  the 
ineffable  joys  of  heaven  ;  the  ineffable  glories  of  the 
Deity. 
IN-EF"'FA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Unspeakableness;  Duality 

of  being  unutterable.  Scoff. 

IN-EF'FA-BLY,arfp.     Unspeakably;  in  a  manner  not 

to  be  expressed  in  words.  Milton. 

IN-EF-FACE'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  effaced. 
IN-EF-FXCE'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  effaceable. 
IN-EF-FE€T'IVE,  a.     [in  and  effective^     Not  effect- 
ive ;  not  producing  any  effect,  or  the  effect  intended  ; 
inefficient ;  useless. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit,  is  a  dead  and  ineffective 
letter.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  able  ;  not  competent  to  the  service  intend- 
ed ;  as,  ineffective  troops  ;  ineffective  force. 

3.  Producing  no  effect. 
IN-EF-FEeT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Without  effect ;   ineffi- 
ciently. 

IN-EF-FECT'U-AL,  a.t  [in  and  effectual.]  Not  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effect,  or  not  able  to  produce  its 
effect ;  inefficient ;  weak  ;  as,  an  ineffectual  remedy  ; 
the  Spaniards  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reduce 
Gibraltar.     [See  Inefficacious.] 

IN-EF-FECT'Ii-AL-LY,   adv.       W 
vain. 

IN-EF-FECT'U-AL-NESS,  71.  Want  of  effect,  or  of 
power  to  produce  it ;  inefficacy. 

James  speaks  of  [he  incffeclualness  of  some  men's  devotion. 

Wake. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CENCE,  n.  [in  and  effervescence] 
Want  of  effervescence  ;  a  state  of  not  effervescing. 

Kirwan. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CENT,  a.  Not  effervescing,  or  not 
susceptible  of  effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES-CI-BIL'I-TY,  77.  The  quality  of  not 
effervescing,  or  not  being  susceptible  of  effervescence., 

Kirwan. 

IN-EF-FER-VES'CI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  offer- 
vcsccncc. 

IN-EF-FI-CA'CIOUS,  a.  [It.  and  Fr.  inefficacc ;  L. 
inefficaz ;  in  and  efficax,  efficio,  to  effect ;  ez  and  facia, 
to  make.] 

Not  efficacious ;  not  having  power  to  produce  the 
effect  desired,  or  the  proper  effect;  of  inadequate 
power  or  force. 

Ineffectual,  says  Johnson,  rather  denotes  an  actual 
failure,  and  inefficacious,  an  habitual  impotence  to 
any  effect.  Hut  the  distinction  is  not  always  ob- 
served, nor  can  it  be  ;  for  we  can  not  always  know 
whether  means  are  inefficacious,  till  experiment  has 


ithout    effect ;    in 
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proved  them  ineffectual ',  nor  even  then,  for  we  can  I 
not  be  certain  that  the  failure  of  means  to  produce 
an  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  habitual  want  of  pow- 1 
er,  or  to  accidental  and  temporary  causes.  Ineffi-i 
cacious  is  therefore  sometimes  synonymous  with 
Jnuffectg al 

L\'-EF-FI-€A'<:inii»  iV  .•//«  Without  efficacy  or 
effect. 

IN-EF-FI-€A'ClOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  power  te 
produce  the  effect,  or  want  of  effect. 

IN-EF'FI-CA-CY,  n.     [in  and  efficacy,  L.  efficacia.] 

1.  Want  of  power  to  produce  the  desired  or  proper 
effect ;  inefficiency  ;  as,  the  inefficacy  of  medicines  or 
of  means. 

9.  Ineffectualness ;  failure  of  effect. 
LN-EF-FI"C:EN-CY,  71.      [in  and  efficiency.]     Want 

of  power  or  exertion  of  power  to  produce  the  effect ; 

inf-fneacy. 
IN  El-'  FI"CrENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.       [in  and  efficient] 

Not  efficient ;  not  producingthe  effect ;  inefficacious. 

2.  Not  active  ;  effecting  nothing  ;  as,  an  inefficient 
force.  Chesterfield. 

1N-EF-FI"CIENT-LY,  adv.  Ineffectually;  without 
effect. 

IN-E-LAB'O-RATE,  a.  Not  elaborate;  not  wrought 
with  rare.  Cockcram. 

IN-E-LAS'TIG,  a.  [in  and  elastic.]  Not  elastic ; 
wanting  elasticity;  unelastic. 

IN-E-EAS-TIC'I-TY,  n.  The  absence  of  elasticity; 
the  want  of  elastic  power. 

IN-EL'E-GANCE,    )  ft.     [See  Inelegant.]     Want  of 

IN-EL'E-GAN-OY,  \  elegance  ;  want  of  beauty  or 
polish  in  language,  composition,  or  manners ;  want 
of  symmetry  or  ornament  in  building  ;  want  of  deli- 
cacy in  coloring,  &c 

IN-EL'E-GANT,  a.  [L.  inclegans ;  in  and  elegans, 
from  the  root  of  eligo,  to  choose.] 

Not  elegant ;  wanting  beauty  or  polish,  as  lan- 
guage, or  refinement,  as  manners;  wanting  symme- 
try or  ornament,  as  an  edifice  ;  in  short,  wanting  in 
any  thing  which  correct  taste  requires. 

IN-EL'E-GANT-LY,  adv.  In  an  inelegant  or  unbe- 
coming manner  ;  coarsely  ;  roughly.      Chesterfield. 

IN-EL-I-GI-BIL'[-TY,  n.    [from  ineligible]    Incapaci- 
ty of  being  elected  to  an  office. 
2.  State  or  quality  of  not  being  worthy  of  choice. 

IN-EL'I-GI-BLE,  a.  [in. and  eligible.]  Not  capable  of 
being  elected  to  an  office. 

2.  Not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred ;  not 
expedient. 

IN-EL'I-GI-BLY,  adv.     In  an  ineligible  manner. 

IN-EL'O-aUENT,  a.  [in  and  eloquent.]  Not  eloquent ; 
not  speaking  with  fluency,  propriety,  grace,  and  pa- 
thos ;  not  persuasive  ;  used  of  persons. 

2.  Not  fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic  ;  not  persuasive  ; 
as  language  or  composition.  Milton. 

IN-EL'O-CiUENT-LY,  adv.     Without  eloquence. 

IN-E-LUGT'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  incluctabilis.] 

Not  to  be  msisted  by  struggling;  not  to  be  over- 
come.    rJVnf  used.]  Pearson. 

IN-E-LOD'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  cludiblc]  That  can  not 
be  eluded  or  defeated.  OUnville. 

IN-EM'BRY-ON-ATE,  a.     Not  formed  in  embryo. 

IN-E-NAR'RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  incnarrubilis.] 
That  can  not  be  narrated  or  told. 

IN-EPT',  a.     [L.  incptus;  in  and  aptus,  fit,  apt.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unfit ;  unsuitable.     Woodward. 

2.  Improper  ;  unbecoming  ;  foolish.  More. 
IN-EPT'I-TUDE,  n.     Unfitness  ;    inaptitude  ;  unsuit- 

ableness  ;  as,  an  ineptitude  to  motion.       Arbuthnot. 
IN-EPT'LY,  adv.     Unfitly  ;  unsuitably  ;  foolishly. 

Olanville. 
IN-EPT'NESS,  7i.     Unfitness.  More. 

IN-E'QUAL,  a.     [in  and  equal.]     Unequal ;  uneven  ; 

various.     [Little  used.]  Shenstone. 

IN-E-C1UAL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  ina-qualitas  ;  in  and  eequalis, 

equal ;  Fr.  inegalite.] 

1.  Difference  or  want  of  equality  in  degree,  quan- 
tity, length,  or  quality  of  any  kind  ;  the  state  of  not 
having  equal  measure,  degree, dimensions,  or  amount ; 
as,  an  inequality  in  size  or  stature  ;  an  inequality  of 
numbers  or  of  power;  inequality  of  distances  or  of 
motions. 

2.  Unevenness ;  want  of  levelness ;  the  alternate 
rising  and  falling  of  a  surface;  as,  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  marble  slab. 

3.  Disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose  ;  inade- 
quacy ;  incompetency;  as,  the  inequality  of  terrestrial 
things  to  the  wants  of  a  rational  soul. 

4.  Diversity  ;  want  of  uniformity  in  different  times 
or  places  ;  as,  the  inequality  of  air  or  temperature. 

5.  Difference  of  rank,  station,  or  condition  ;  as, 
the  inequalities  of  men  in  society  ;  inequalities  of  rank 
or  property. 

6.  In  astronomy,  an  irregularity  or  deviation  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion.  Brande. 

IN-E-aUI-DIS'TANT,  a.    Not  being  equally  distant. 

Say. 
IN-E-Q.UI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     Having  unequal  sides. 

Say. 
IjY  E-QUI-UB'RI-0,  TL  ]     In  an  even  poise. 
IN-EH'UI-TA-BLE,  (-ek'we-ta-bl,)  a.    [in  and  equita- 
ble.]    Not  equitable;  not  just. 
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IN-E'UUi-VAI.VE,  J    a.       Having      unequal 

IN  E-QUI  VALV'U-LAR,   \       valvfcs,   as  the    shell 

of  an  oyster. 
IN-E-RAP'i  CA  BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  eradicated. 

Chanmno: 
IN-E-RAD'I-GA  ELY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  eradica- 

ble. 

inJrSiIial,  I  -  Ha™s  "° enef^ 

IN-ER-GET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    Without  energy 

IN  FRM'OUS   I  a      t^1'  inermis  <  "*  an^  armat  arms.] 
Unarmed  ;   destitute  of   prickles  or  thorns,  as  a 
leaf;  a  botanical  word.  Martyn. 

IN-ER-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inerrable.]  Exemp- 
tion from  error,  or  from  the  possibility  of  erring ;  in- 
fallibility. Kinir  Charles. 

IN-ER'ItA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  err.]  That  can  not  err ; 
exempt  from  error  or  mistake  ;  infallible.    Hammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Exemption  from  error  ;  in- 
crrability.  Hammond. 

IN-ER'RA-BLY,  adv.  With  security  from  error  ;  in- 
fallibly. 

IN-ER-RAT'IC,  a.  [in  and  erratic]  Not  erratic  or 
wandering  ;  fixed.  Paus.  Trans. 

IN-ER'RING-LY,  adv.  Without  error,  mistake,  or 
deviation.  Olanville. 

IN-ERT',  a.  t  [L.  iners;  in  and  ars,  art.  The  English 
sense  is  drawn  not  from  art,  but  from  the  primary 
sense,  strength  or  vigorous  action.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of 
active  resistance  to  motion  impressed  ;  as,  matter  is 
inert. 

2.  Dull ;  sluggish  ;  very  slow  to  act ;  indisposed  to 
move  or  act.  Tltoinson. 

IN-ER'TIA,  (in-er'sha,)  n.  [L.]  A  property  of  mat- 
ter by  which  it  tends  to  preserve  a  state  of  rest  when 
still,  and  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion  when  mov- 
ing. Bigclow. 
2.  Inertness  ;  indisposition  to  move. 
IN-ER'TION,  n.  Want  of  activity  ;  want  of  action 
or  exertion. 

These  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and  inerlion  of  the  arterial  system 
constitute  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  fever.  Darwin. 

IN-ERT'I-TUDE,  n.  The  state  of  being  inert,  or  a 
tendency  to  remain  quiescent  till  impelled  by  exter- 
nal force  to  move.  Good. 

IN-ERT'LY,  adv.    Without  activity  ;  sluggishly. 

Dunciad. 

IN-ERT'NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inert,  or  destitute  of  the  power  to  move  per  se.  [See 
Inertia.] 

2.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ;  habitual  indispo- 
sition to  action  or  motion  ;  sluggishness. 

IN-ES'CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  inescc] 
To  bait ;  to  lav  a  bait  for. 

IN-ES'€A-TED,  pp.    Baited. 

IN-ES-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  baiting.    Hallywell. 

IJV  ES'SE.  [L.]  In  being;  actually  existing;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  posse,  or  in  potcntia,  which  denote 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

IN-ES-SEN'TIAL,  a.     Not  essential  ;  unessential. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLE,  a.  [L.  inastimabilis.  See  Esti- 
mate.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  estimated  or  computed;  as,  an 
inestimable  sum  of  money. 

2.  Too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  rated  ;  being 
above  all  price ;  as,  inestimiible  rights.  The  privi- 
leges of  American  citizens,  civil  and  religious,  are 
inestimable. 

IN-ES'TI-MA-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  esti- 
mated or  rated. 

IN-E-VA'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  evaded. 

Ec.  Rev. 

IN-EV'I-DENCE,  n.    Want  of  evidence ;  obscurity. 

Barroio. 

IN-EV'I-DENT,  a.  [in  and  evident.]  Not  evident ; 
not  clear  or  obvious  ;  obscure.  Brown. 

IN-EV-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inevitable.]  Impos- 
sibility to  be  avoided  ;  certainty  to  happen. 

Bramhall. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inevitabilis ;  in 
and  evitabilis,  from  cvito,  to  shun.] 

Not  to  be  avoided  ;  that  can  not  be  shunned  ;  una- 
voidable ;  that  admits  of  no  escape  or  evasion.  To 
die  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  man  ;  we  are  all  subjected 
to  many  inevitable  calamities. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  una- 
voidable. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  Without  possibility  of  escape 
or  evasion  ;  unavoidably  ;  certainly. 

How  inevitably  does  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  sigh  !  South. 

IN-EX-A€T',  (x  as  gz,)  a.    [in  and  exact.]    Not  exact ; 

not  precisely  correct  or  true. 
IN-EX-A€T'NESS,  (i  as  gz,)  n.  Incorrectness  ;  want 

of  precision. 
IN-EX-CIT'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and   excitable.]     Not  sus- 

ceptible  of  excitement ;  dull;  lifeless;  torpid. 
IN-EX-€US'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  inexcusabilis ;  in  and  ex- 

cusabilis,  excuso.     See  Excuse.] 
Not  to  be  excused   or  justified  ;    as,  iMxcusable 

folLv. 
IN-EX-COS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality   of  not 
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admitting  of  excuse  or  justification  ;   enormity  be- 
yond forgiveness  or  palliation. 

This  inercusablrness  is  stated  on  the  supposition  that  they  knew 
God,  but  did  not  glorily  him.  S*uih, 

IN-EX-€uS'A  BLY,  adv.  With  a  degree  of  guilt  or 
folly  beyond  excuse  or  justification. 

LN-EX-E-t'ui  a3LE,o.  That  can  not  be  executed 
or  performed.  Q.  Morris. 

lN-EX-E-€f"TTON,  n.  Neglect  of  execution ;  non- 
performance ,  as,  the  inexecution  of  a  treaty. 

IN-EX-ER'TION,  (x  as  gz,)  n.  [in  and'  exertion.] 
Want  of  exertion  ;  want  of  effort ;  defect  of  action. 

Darwin. 

IN-EX-HAL'A-BLE,  (z  as  gi,)  a.      [in  and  cxhalable, 
L.  exluilo.] 
Not  to  he  exhaled  or  evaporated  ;  not  evaporable. 

Brown. 

IN-EX-HAUST'ED,  'x  as  gz,)  a.  [in  and  exhausted.] 
Not  exhausted  ;  not  emptied  ;  unexhausted. 

2.  Not  spent ;  not  having  lost  all  strength  or  re- 
sources ;  unexhausted. 

IN-EX-HAUST'I-BLE,  (i  as  gz,)  a.  [in  and  exhaust- 
ible.] That  can  not  be  exhausted  or  emptied  ;  un- 
failing ;  as,  an  inexhaustible  quantity  or  supply  of 
water. 

2.  That  can  not  be  wasted  or  spent ;  as,  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  provisions. 

IN-EX-HAUST'1-BLE-NESS,  >x  as  gz,)  n.  The 
state  of  beinc  inexhaustible. 

IN-EX-IIAUST'I-BLY,  (z  as  gz,)  adv.  In  an  inex- 
haustible manner  or  degree. 

IN-EX-IIAUST'IVE,  'x  as  gz,)  a.  Not  to  be  ex- 
hausted or  spent. 

IN-EX-IST',  '.c  as  gz,)  v.  i.     Not  to  exist.       Tucker. 

IN-EX-IST'ENCE;  (x  as  gz,)  n.  [in  and  existence.] 
Want  of  being  or  existence.  Broome. 

•2.  Inherence. 

IN-EX-IST'ENT,  (x  as  gz,)  a.     [in  and  existent.]     Not 

havimr  being  ;  not  existing.  South.     Broicn. 

2.  Existing  in  something  else.  Boyle. 

IN-EX-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
exorable or  unyielding  to  entreaty.  Puley. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mexornbilis  :  in 
and  exorabilis,  from  exoro,  to  entreat;  ex  and  ore,  to 
pray.] 

1.  Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or 
prayer  ;  too  firm  and  determined  in  purpose  to  yield 
to  supplication  ;  as,  an  inexorable  prince  or  tyrant ; 
an  inexorable  judge. 

2.  Unyielding  ;  that  can  not  be  made  to  bend. 

Inexorable  equality  of  laws.  Gibbon. 

IN-EX'O-RA-BLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  immovable  by 
entreaty. 

IN-EX-PEGT-A'TION,  n.  State  of  having  no  expec- 
tation. Feltham. 

IN-EX-PEGT'ED,  a.     Not  expected.     [Not  in  use.] 

IN-EX-PE'OI-ENCE,   I  n.    [in  and  expedience.]    Want 

IN-EX-PE'DI-EN-CY,  \  of  fitness  ;  impropriety  ;  tin- 
suitableness  to  the  purpose.  The  inexpedience  of  a 
measure  is  to  be  determined  by  the  prospect  of  its 
advancing  the  purpose  intended  or  not. 

IN-EX-PK'DI-ENT,  a.  [in  and  expedient.]  Not  ex- 
pedient ;  not  tending  to  promote  a  purpose  ;  not 
tending  to  a  good  end;  unfit;  improper;  unsuitable 
to  time  and  place.  Whatever  tends  to  retard  or  de- 
feat success  in  a  good  cause,  is  inexpedient.  What  is 
expedient  at  one  time,  may  be  inexpedient  at  an- 
other. 

IN-EX-PE'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.  Not  expediently  ;  un- 
fitly. 

IN-EX-PENS'IVE,  a.     Not  expensive.         Coleridge. 

IN-EX-PE'RI-ENCE,  7i.  [in  and  experience.]  Want 
of  experience  or  experimental  knowledge  ;  as,  the 
inexjierience  of  youth,  or  their  inexperience  of  the 
world'. 

IN-EX-Pe'RI-ENC-ED,  (-eks-pS're-enst,)  a.  Not  hav- 
ing experience;  unskilled. 

IN-EX-PERT',  a.  [in  and  expert.]  Not  expert ;  not 
skilled  ;  destitute  of  knowledge  or  dexterity  derived 
from  practice. 

Tn  letters  and  in  laws 
Not  inexpert.  Prior. 

IN-EX-PERT'NESS,  n.    Want  of  expertness. 
IN-EX'PI-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inezpiabilis.     See 
Expiate.] 

1.  That  admits  of  no  atonement  or  satisfaction; 
as,  an  inexpiable  crime  or  offense. 

2.  That  can  not  be  mollified  or  appeased  by  atone- 
ment ;  as,  inexpiable  hate.  Milton. 

IN-EX'PI-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  that  admits  of 
no  atonement.  Roscommon. 

IN-EX-PLAIN'A-BLE,  o.  That  can  not  be  explained  ; 
inexplicable.     [Obs.] 

IN-EX-PLE'A-BLY  or  IN-EX'PLE-A-BLY,  adv.  In 
-  satiably.     Wot  used.]  Sandys. 

IN-EX-PLI-€A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being,  inexplicable. 

IN-EX'PLI-GA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inexplicabUis ;   | 
in  and  cxplico,  to  unfold.] 

That  can  not  be  explained  or  interpreted  ;  not  ca- 
pable of  being  rendered  plain  and  intelligible;  as, an 
inexplicable  mystery. 
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IN-EXTLI-GA-BLE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  in- I 
explicable. 

IN-EX'PLI-GA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

IN-EX-PL1CIT,  a.  Not  explicit;  not  clear  in  state- 
ment. 

IN-EX-PLOR'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  cxplorable,  from  ex- 
plore] 

That  can  not  be  explored,  searched,  or  discovered. 

Toolte. 

IN-EX-PCS'URE,  «.  [in  and  exposure.]  A  state  of 
not  being  exposed.  Med.  Repos. 

TN-EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  expressible,  from 
express.  ] 

Not  to  be  expressed  in  words  ;  not  to  be  uttered  ; 
unspeakable ;  unutterable ;  as,  inexpressible  grief, 
.joy,  or  pleasure. 

IN-EX-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
not  to  be  told  or  expressed  in  words  ;  unspeakably ; 
unutterably.  Hammond. 

IN-EX-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Not  tending  to  express  ;  not 
expressing ;  inexpressible. 

IN-EX-I'RESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  in- 
expressive. 

IN-EX-PUG'NA-BLE, a.  [Fr.,from  L.  incxpugnabilis ; 
in  and  expugno  ;  ex  and  pugno,  to  finht.] 

Not  to  be  subdued  by  force ;  not  to  be  taken  by  as- 
sault ;  impregnable.  Ray. 

IN-EX-Hfj'PER-A-BLE,a.     [L.  inexsuperabilis.] 
Not  to  be  passed  over  or  surmounted. 

IN-EX-TEND'ED,  a.     Having  no  extension.     Good. 

IN-EX-TEN'SION,  n.  [in  and  extension.]  Want  of 
extension;  unextended  state.  Encijc. 

IN  EX-TENSO,  [L.]     Fully  ;  at  full  length. 

IN-EX-TEUM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  cxterminable.] 
That  can  not  be  exterminated.  Rusk. 

IN-EX-T1NCT',  a.     Not  quenched  ;  not  extinct. 

IN-EX-TIN"GUISH-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  cxtin guisha- 
ble.]  That  can  not  be  extinguished  ;  unquenchable  ; 
as,  inextinguishable  flame,  thirst,  or  desire. 

IN-EX-TIIIP'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  extirpated. 

IN-EX'TRl-gA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mextricabilis. 
See  Extricate.] 

1.  Not  to  be  disentangled  ;  not  to  be  freed  from  in- 
tricacy or  perplexity  ;  as,  an  inextricable  maze  or  dif- 
ficulty. Sherlock. 

2.  Not  to  be  untied  ;  as,  an  inextricable  knot. 
IN-EX'TRI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

inextricable.  Donne. 

IN-EX'TRl-GA-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  of  perplexity 
not  to  be  disentangled.  Pope. 

IN-EVE',  (in-I',)  v  t.  To  inoculate,  as  a  tree  or  a 
bud.  Philips. 

IN-EY'ED,  (in-Ide',)  pp.  Inoculated,  as  a  tree  or 
bud. 

IN-FAE'Ri-Ga-TED,  a.  Unfabricated  ;  unwrought. 
[JViit  used.] 

IN-FAL-Ll-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.      [from   infallible.]      The 

IN-FAL'L1-ISLE-NESS,  j  quality  of  being  incapa- 
ble of  error  or  mistake;  entire  exemption  from  lia- 
bility to  error;  inerrability.  No  human  being  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  infallibility.  This  is  an  attribute 
of  God  only. 

IN-FAL'Ll-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  infaillible;  in  and  faillir,  L. 
folio.] 

1.  Not  fallible  ;  not  capable  of  erring  ;  entirely  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  mistake  ;  applied  to  persons.  No 
man  is  infallible  ;  to  be  infallible  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  only. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail,  or  to  deceive  confidence  ;  cer- 
tain ;  as,  infallible  evidence  ;  infallible  success. 

To  whom  he  showed  himself  alive  aftpr  his  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proofs. — Acts  i. 

IN-FAL'L!-BLY,  adv.  Without  a  possibility  of  erring 
or  mistaking.  Smalridge. 

2.  Certainly;  without  a  possibility  of  failure.  =Our 
Savior  has  directed  us  to  conduct  that  will  infallibly 
render  us  happy. 

IN-FaME',  v.  t.    To  defame.    [Not  used.] 

Bacon.     Milton. 

IN'FA-MIZE,  7).  t.  To  make  infamous.  [Not  well  au- 
thorized.] 

IN'FA-MOUS,  a.  [Fr.infame;  L.  infamis;  infamo,  to 
defame  ;  in  and  fama,  fame.] 

1.  Of  ill  report,  emphatically ;  having  a  reputation 
of  the  worst  kind  ;  publicly  branded  with  odium  for 
vice  or  guilt;  base;  scandalous;  notoriously  vile  ; 
used  of  persons  ;  as,  an  infamous  liar ;  an  infamous 
rake,  or  gambler. 

2.  Odious  ;  detestable  ;  held  in  abhorrence  ;  that 
renders  a  person  infamous ;  as,  an  infamous  vice. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a  crime. 
An  infamous  person  can  not  be  a  witness. 

IN'FA-MOUS-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  or  degree  to  ren- 
der infamous  ;  scandalously  ;  disgracefully ;  shame- 
2.  With  open  reoroach.  [fully. 

IN'FA-MY,  "    )  71.     [Fr.  infanue ;    L.  infamia ; 

IN'FA-IUOUS-NESS,  (      in  and  fama,  report.] 

1.  Total  loss  of  reputation;  public  disgrace.  Avoid 
the  crimes  and  vices  which  expose  men  to  infamy. 

2.  dualities  which  are  detested  and  despised  ; 
qualities  notoriously  bad  and  scandalous  ;  as,  the 
infamy  of  an  action. 


3.  In  law,  that  loss  of  character  or  public  disgrace 
which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  juror. 

Encyc. 
IN'FAN-CY,  n.     [L.  infantia.    See  Infant.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  life,  beginning  at  the  birth.  In 
common  usage,  infancy  extends  not  beyond  the  first 
year  or  two  of  life  ;  but  there  is  not  a  defined  limit 
where  infancy  ends,  and  childhood  begins. 

2.  In  law,  infancy  extends  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years. 

3.  The  first  age  of  any  thing ;  the  beginning  or 
early  period  of  e\istence  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  the  Ro- 
man republic ;  the  infancy  of  a  college,  or  of  a  charita- 
ble society  ;  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  of  manufac- 
tures, or  of  commerce. 

IN-FAN'DOUS,  a.     [L.  infandns.] 

Too  odious  to  be  expressed.     [Not  in  use.]  Howell. 
lN-FANG'THEF,  n.     [Sax.  in,  fangan,  to  take,  and 
thctf,  thief.] 

In  English  law,  the  privilege  granted  to  lords  to 
judge  thieves  taken  on  their  manors,  or  within  their 
franchises.  Cornell. 

IN'FANT,  71.     [Fr.  enfant;    L.   in  fans;   in  and  fans, 
speaking,  fari,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  child  in  the  first  period  of  life,  beginning  at 
his  birth  ;  a  young  babe.  In  common  usage,  a  child 
ceases  to  be  called  an  infant  within  the  first  or  second 
year,  but  at  no  definite  period.  In  some  cases,  au- 
thors indulge  a  greater  latitude,  and  extend  the  term 
to  include  children  of  several  years  of  age. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  is  incapable  of  making  valid  contracts. 

Spenser  used  infant  for  the  son  of  a  king,  like  the 

Spanish  infante. 
IN'FANT,  a.    Pertaining  to  infancy  or  the  first  period 

of  life. 
2.  Young  ;  tender  ;  not  mature  ;  as,  infant  strength. 
IN-FANT'A,  u.     In  Spain  and  Portugal,  any  princess 

of  the  royal  blood,  except  the  eldest  daughter  when 

heiress  apparent. 
IN-FANT'E,  n.     In  Spain   and  Portugal,  any  son  of 

the  king,  except  the  eldest,  or  heir  apparent. 
IN'FANT-GAUD,  n.     A  toy  for  children. 
IN-FANT'I-ClDE,  n.     [Low  L.  infunticidium ;  infans, 

an  infant,  and  cmdo,  to  kill.] 

1.  The  intentional  killing  of  an  infant. 

2.  The  slaughter  of  infants  by  Herod.    Matt.  ii. 

3.  A  slayer  of  infants. 
IN'FANT-ILE,  a.     [L.  infantilis.] 

Pertaining  to  infancy,  or  to  an  infant ;  pertaining 
to  the  first  period  of  life. 
IN'FANT-INE,  a.     Pertaining  to  infants  or  to  young 

children.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

IN'FANT-LlKE,  a.     Like  an  infant.  Shah. 

IN'FANT-LY,  a.     Like  a  child.  Bcaum.  $-  Fl. 

IN'FANT-RY,  n.     [Fr.  infanterie;   Sp.  infunicria ;    It. 

fanieria.     See  Infant.] 

In  military  affairs,  the  soldiers  or  troops  that  serve 
on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry;  as,  a  compa- 
ny, regiment,  or  brigade  of  infantry.     In   some   ar- 
mies, there  have  been  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  light- 
armed  or  light-infantry,  according  to  their  manner  of 
arming  and  equipping. 
IN-FARCE',  v.  t.     To  stuff.     [JVot  in  use.] 
IN-FARC'TION,  n.     [L.  infarcio,  infercio,  to  stuff;  in 
and  farcio.] 
The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  ;  constipation. 

Harvey. 
IN-FASH'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Unfashionable.  [Not  used.] 

Bcaum.  Sf  Fl. 
IN-FAT'I-GA-BLE,  a.     Indefatigable.     [Obs.] 
IN-FAT'U-aTE,   ».    (.      [L.  infatuo  ;   in  and  fatuus, 
foolish.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  affect  with  folly  ;  to  weaken 
the  intellectual  powers,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judg- 
ment. In  general,  this  word  does  not  signify  to  de- 
prive absolutely  of  rational  powers  and  reduce  to  id- 
iocy, but  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment,  so  that  a 
person  infatuated  acts  in  certain  cases  as  a  fool,  or 
without  common  discretion  and  prudence.  Whom 
God  intends  to  destroy,  he  first  infatuates. 

The  judgment  of  God  will  be  very  visible  in  infatuating  a  peo- 
ple ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  prepossess  or  incline  to  a  person  or  thing  in 
a  manner  not  justified  by  prudence  or  reason  ;  to  in- 
spire with  an  extravagant  or  foolish  passion,  too  ob- 
stinate to  be  controlled  by  reason.  Men  are  often  in- 
fatuated with  a  love  of  gaming,  or  of  sensual  pleas- 

IN-FAT'U-ATE,  a.     Infatuated.  [ure. 

IN-FAT'lj-A-TED.  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  follv. 

IN-FAT'U-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Affecting  with  folly. 

IN-FAT-U;-A'TION,  n.      The  act  of  aftecting  with 
folly. 

2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  weakened,  either  generally  or  in  regard  to 
particular  objects,  so  that  the  person  affected  acts 
without  his  usual  judgment,  and  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason.  All  men  who  waste  their  substance 
in  gaming,  intemperance,  or  any  other  vice,  are 
chargeable  with  infatuation. 

IN-FAUST'ING,  n.     [L.  infaustus.] 

The  act  of  making  unlucky.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 


1N-FJ~;AS-I-P,IL'I-TY,     )  a.      [from  infeasiblc]      Im- 

IN-FEAg'I-ULE-NESS,  )  practicability  ;  the  quality 
of  not  being  capable  of  being  done  or  performed. 

IN-FiiA$'I-BLE,a.  [in  and  feasible;  Fr.fuisable,irum 
faire,  to  make  or  do,  L.  fuciu.] 

Not  to  be  done;  that  can  not  be  accomplished  ;  im- 
practicable. Olunville. 

IN-FEGT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  infecter ;  Sp.  infcclar;  It.  infetla- 
re  ;  L.  inficio,  infcclus  ;  in  and  fac'w.  In  this  applica- 
tion of  inficio,  as  in  inficior,  to  deny,  we  find  the  rad- 
ical sense  of  facio,  to  make,  which  is,  to  thrust,  to 
drive.  To  infect,  is  to  thrust  in  ;  to  deny,  is  to  thrust 
against,  that  is,  to  thrust  away,  to  repel.  And  here 
we  observe  the  different  effects  of  the  prefix  in  upon 
the  verb.] 

1.  To  taint  with  disease  ;  to  infuse  into  a  healthy 
body  the  virus,  miasma,  or  morbid  matter  of  a  dis- 
eased body,  or  any  pestilential  or  noxious  air  or  sub- 
stance by  which  a  disease  is  produced.  Persons  in 
health  are  infected  by  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  of 
syphilis,  of  small-pox,  of  measles,  of  malignant  fevers. 
In  some  cases,  persons  can  be  infected  only  by  con- 
tact, as  in  syphilis;  in  most  cases,  they  may  be  in- 
fected without  contact  with  the  diseased  body. 

Q.  To  taint  or  affect  with  morbid  or  noxious  mat- 
ter ;  as,  to  infect  a  lancet ;  to  infect  clothing  ;  to  infect 
an  apartment. 

3.  To  communicate  bad  qualities  to ;  to  corrupt ;  to 
taint  by  the  communication  of  any  thing  noxious  or 
pernicious.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  young  infected 
and  corrupted  by  vicious  examples,  or  the  minds  of 
our  citizens  infected  with  errors. 

4.  To  contaminate  with  illegality. 
IN-FE€T',  a.  Infected.  [Nut  used.] 
IN-FECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Tainted  with  noxious  matter ; 

corrupted  by  poisonous  exhalations  ;  corrupted  by  bad 

qualities  communicated. 
IN-FECT'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  infects. 
IN-FE€T'ING,  ppr.    Tainting;  corrupting. 
IN-FEC'TION,  ».f  [Fr.,  from  L.  inficio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

2.  The  thing  which  infects.  In  medicine,  the  terms 
infection,  and  contagion  are  used  as  synonymous  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases.  Different  writers  proposed 
and  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  them, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  disagreement  as  to  what 
the  distinction  should  be  ;  and  in  general  no  regard  is 
paid  to  the  proposed  distinctions. 

Infection  is  used  in  two  acceptations;  first,  as  de- 
noting the  effluvium  or  infectious  matter  exhaled 
from  the  person  of  one  diseased,  in  which  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  contagion  ;  and  secondly,  as  signi- 
fying the  act  of  communication  of  such  morbid  efflu- 
vium by  which  diseases  are  transferred.  Cyc. 

3.  That  which  taints,  poisons,  or  corrupts,  by  com- 
munication from  one  to  another  ;  as,  the  infection  of 
error  or  of  evil  example. 

4.  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  cases  of  con- 
traband goods. 

5.  Communication  of  like  qualities. 

Mankind  ure  gay  or  serious  by  injection.  Rambler. 

IN-FEG'TIOUS,  (-fek'shus,)  aJ  Having  qualities  that 
may  taint,  or  communicate  dnease  to;  as,  an  infec- 
tious fever;  infectious  clothing;  infectious  air;  infec- 
tious miasma. 

2.  Corrupting ;  tending  to  taint  by  communication  ; 
as,  infectious  vices  or  manners. 

3.  Contaminating  with  illegality  ;  exposing  to  seiz- 
ure and  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature.  Kent. 

4.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  near  ap- 
proach. 

Grief,  as  well  as  joy,  is  infections.  Kwr.cs. 

IN-FEC'TTOUS-LY,  adv.     By  infection. 

IN-FEC'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
fectious, or  capable  of  communicating  disease  or  taint 
from  one  to  unother. 

IN-FEGT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  communica- 
ting disease  or  taint  from  one  to  another.      Sidney. 

IN-FF.'€UND,  a.    [L.  infacundus ;  in  and  fxcuudus, 
prolific] 
Unfruitful;  not  producing  young ;  barreD. 

IN-FE-eUND'[-TY,V     [f,.  infxeunditas.] 

Unfruitfulness  ;  barrenness.  Med.  Repos. 

IN-FE-LIC'1-TOUS,  o.     Not  felicitous  ;  unhappy. 

IN-FE-LIC'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  infelicite ;  L.  infelicitas.  See 
Felicity.] 

1.  Unhappiness ;  misery;  misfortune. 

2.  Unfortunate  state  ;  unfavorableness  ;  as,  the  in- 
felicity of  the  times,  or  of  the  occasion. 

IN-FEOFF',  (-fef.)  See  Enfeoff. 
IN-FER',  v.  t.     [Fr.  inferer ;  L.  infero ;  in  and  fcro,  to 
bear  or  produce.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  on  ;  to  induce.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 

2.  To  deduce  ;  to  draw  or  derive,  as  a  fact  or  con- 
sequence. From  the  character  of  God,  as  creator 
and  governor  of  the  world,  we  infer  the  indispensable 
obligation  of  all  his  creatures  to  obey  his  commands. 
We  infer  one  proposition  or  truth  from  another,  when 
we  perceive  that  if  one  is  true,  the  other  must  be  true 
ulso. 

3.  To  offer ;  to  produce.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 
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IN-FER'A-BLE,  a.  Tliat  may  be  inferred  or  deduced 
from  premises.    [Also  written  Inferrible.]    Burke. 

IN  TER-ENCE,  n.  t  (Fr.,  from  inferer.] 

A  truth  or  proposition  drawn  from  another  which 
Is  admitted  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  a  conclusion.  In- 
ferences result  from  reasoning,  as  when  the  mind  per- 
ceives such  a  connection  between  ideas,  as  that,  if 
certain  propositions  called  premises  are  true,  the  con- 
clusions or  propositions  deduced  from  them  must  also 
be  true. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL,  o.  Deduced  or  deducible  by  infer- 
ence. 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  inference. 

IN-FE'Rl-JE,  n.pl.  [L.]  Sacrifices  offered  by  the 
undents  to  the  souls  of  deceased  heroes  or  friends. 

IN-FE'RI-OR,  a.  [L-,  comp.  from  inferus,  low ;  Sp. 
id. ;  Fr.  inferieur.] 

1.  Lower  in  place. 

2.  Lower  in  station,  age,  or  rank  in  life.  Pay  due 
respect  to  those  who  are  superior  in  station,  and  due 
civility  to  those  who  are  inferior. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence  or  value  ;  as,  a  poem  of  in- 
ferior merit ;  cloth  of  inferior  quality  or  price. 

4.  Subordinate;  of  less  importance.  Attend  to 
health  and  safety  ;  ease  and  convenience  are  inferior 
considerations. 

IN-FE'RI-OR,  n.  A  person  who  is  younger,  or  of  a 
lower  station  or  rank  in  society. 

A  person  gets  more  by  obliging  liis  inferior,  than  by  disdaining 
him.  South. 

IN-FE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  inferiorite.] 

A  lower  state  of  dignity,  age,  value,  or  quality. 
We  speak  of  the  inferiority  of  rank,  of  office,  of  tal- 
ents, of  age,  of  worth. 

IN-FE'RI-OR-LY,  ado.  In  an  inferior  manner,  or  on 
the  inferior  part.  [Jl  word  tliat  deserves  no  counte- 
nanced] 

IN-FER'NAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  infernus.] 

1.  Properly,  pertaining  to  the  lower  regions,  or  re- 
gions of  the  dead,  the  Tartarus  of  the  ancients. 
Hence, 

2.  Pertaining  to  hell;  inhabiting  hell ;  as,  infernal 
spirits. 

3.  Hellish  ;  resembling  the  temper  of  infernal  spir- 
its; malicious;  diabolical;  very  wicked  and  detesta- 
ble. 

TN-FER'NA'L,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  hell,  or  of  the 
lower  regions. 

Infernal  stone,  [lapis  infernalis :]  a  name  formerly 
given  to  lunar  caustic,  a  substance  prepared  from  an 
evaporated  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid. 

Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate  of  silver  fused  and  cast  in 
small  cylinders.  Brandt. 

IN-FER'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  an  infernal  manner. 
IN-FEIl'R.ED,  pp.    Deduced  as  a  consequence. 
IN-FER'RING,  ppr.     Deducing,  as  a  fact  or  conse- 
quence. 
IN-FER'TILE,  (-til,)  o.     [Fr.,  from    L.  infertilis;  in 
and  fertilis.] 

Not  fertile  ;  not  fruitful  or  productive ;  barren ;  as, 
an  infertile  soil. 
IN-FER'TILE-LY,  adv.    In  an  unproductive  manner. 
INFER  TIL'ITY,  n.    Unfruitfulness  ;  unproductive- 
ness ;  barrenness  ;  as,  the  infertility  of  land.    Hale. 
IN-FEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  infester:  L.  infesto.] 

To  trouble  greatly  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  annoy  ;  to  har- 
ass. In  warm  weather,  men  are  infested  with  mus- 
quitoes  and  gnats  ;  flies  infest  horses  and  cattle.  The 
sea  is  often  infested  with  pirates.  Small  parties  of  the 
enemy  infest  the  coast. 

These,  said  the  genius,  are  envv,  avarice,  superstition,  love,  with 
the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.    Addison. 

IN-FEST',  a.     Mischievous.    [Obs.]     Spenser.     Smart. 

IN-FEST-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  infesting;  molesta- 
tion. Bacon. 

IN-FEST'ED,  pp.  Troubled  ;  annoyed  ;  harassed  ; 
plagued. 

1NFES'TER-£D,  a.  [in  and  fester.]  Rankling ;  in- 
veterate. 

IN-FEST'ING,  ppr.  Annoying  ;  harassing ;  disturb- 
ing. 

IN-FES'TIVE,  a.    [in  and  festive.]     Having  no  mirth. 

IN-FES-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  festivity.]  Want  of 
festivity,  or  of  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  at  entertain- 
ments. 

IN-FEST'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  infestus.] 

Mischievous.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-FEOD-A'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  feudum,  feud.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  an  es- 
tate in  fee.  Hale. 

2.  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen.   Blackstone. 
IN-FIB-IJ-LA'TION,   n.      [L.  infibulo,  from  fibula,  a 

clasp.] 

A  clasping,  or  confining  with  a  small  buckle  or 
padlock.  Miner. 

IN'FI-DEL,  a.  [Fr  infidele ;  L.  infidelis ;  in  and  fide- 
lis,  faithful.] 

Unoelieving ;   disbelieving  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  divine  institution  of  Christianity. 
The  infidel  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  society.  Knox. 

IN'FI-DEL,  n. f  One  who  disbelieves  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


INF 

In  the  wars  springing  out  of  the  crusades,  this  word 

was  applied  particularly  to  the  Mohammedans,  who, 

in  return,  called  Christians  giaours  or  infidels.     The 

name  was  also  given  by  the  older  writers  to  pagans. 

IN-FI-DEL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  infidelite  ;  L.  infidelitas.] 

1.  In  general,  want  of  faith  or  belief;  a  withhold- 
ing of  credit. 

2.  Disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  divine  original  of  Christianity  ;  unbelief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  vanity  is  one  principal  cause  of  infidelity. 

Knox. 

3.  Unfaithfulness,  particularly  in  married  persons  ; 
a  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery  or 
lewdness. 

4.  Breach  of  trust ;  treachery  ;  deceit ;  as,  the  infi- 
delity of  a  friend  or  a  servant.  In  this  sense  Unfaith- 
fulness is  most  used. 

IN-FIeLD',  v.  t.    To  inclose,  as  a  field.     [Not  in  good 
use.]_ 

IN'FIeLD,  n.    Land  kept  continually  under  crop. 

IN-FIL'TER-£D,  a.     Infiltrated.  [Scottish 

IN-FIL'TRaTE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  filtrer,  to  filter.] 

To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices  of 
a  substance. 

IN-FIL'TRa-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Filtered  in. 

IN-FIL'TRa-TING,  ppr.    Penetrating  by  the  pores  or 
interstices. 

IN-FIL-TRa'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  enter- 
ing the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  body. 

2.  The  substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or 
cavities  of  a  body. 


IN'FI-NITE,  (-nit,)  a.  [L.  infinitus  ;  in  and  finitus, 
terminated  ;  Fr.  infini ;  Sp.  infinito.] 

1.  Without  limits  ;  unbounded  ;  boundless  ;  not 
circumscribed  ;  applied  to  time,  space,  and  qualities. 
God  is  infinite  in  duration,  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end  of  existence.  He  is  also  infinite  in  presence, 
or  omnipresent,  anil  his  perfections  are  infinite.  We 
also  speak  of  infinite  space. 

2.  That  will  have  no  end.  Thus  angels  and  men, 
though  they  have  had  a  beginning,  will  exist  in  infi- 
nite duration. 

3.  That  has  a  beginning  in  space,  but  is  infinitely 
extended  ;  as,  a  line  beginning  at  a  point,  but  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  is  an  infinite  line. 

4.  Infinite  is  used  loosely  and  hyperbolically  for  in- 
definitely large,  immense,  of  great  size  or  extent. 

In  tnathematics,  a  term  applied  to  quantities  which 
are  greater  than  any  assignable  quantity. 
Infinite  canon  ;  in  music,  a  perpetual  fugue. 

IN'FI-NITE,  «.     In  mathematics,  an  infinite  quantity. 

IN'FI-NITE-LY,  ado.     Without  bounds  or  limits. 
2.  Immensely  ;  greatly  ;   to  a  great  extern  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  1  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  condescen 
sion. 

IN'FI-NITE-NESS,  n.  Boundless  extent  of  time, 
space,  or  qualities  ;  infinity.  Taylor. 

2.  Immensity  ;  greatness. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL,  a.  Infinitely  small ;  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity.  Johnson.     Barlow. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL,  n.  An  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity ;  that  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

Barlow. 

IN-FIN-I-TES'I-MAL-LY,  adv.  By  infinitesimals ;  in 
infinitely  small  quantities. 

IN-FIN'I-TIVE,  a.     [L.  infinitivus  ;  Fr.  infinitif] 

In  grammar,  the  infinitive  mode  expresses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  verb,  without  limitation  of  person  or 
number ;  as,  to  love.  The  word  is  often  used  as  a 
noun  to  denote  this  mode. 

IN-FIN'I-TIVE-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  an  infin- 
itive mode. 

IN-FI-NI1  TO,  [It.]  In  music,  perpetual,  as  a  canon 
whose  end  leads  back  to  the  beginning. 

IN-FIN'I-TUDE,  n.  Infinity  ;  infiniteness  ;  the  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  without  limits ;  infinite  extent ; 
as,  the  infinitude  of  space,  of  time,  or  of  perfections. 

2.  Immensity  ;  greatness. 

3.  Boundless  number.  Addison. 
IN-FIN'I-TY,  it.     [Fr.  infinite  ;  L.  infinitas.] 

1.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  or  quantity  ; 
boundlessness.  We  apply  infinity  to  God  and  his 
perfections  ;  we  speak  of  the  infinity  of  his  exist- 
ence, his  knowledge,  his  power,  his  goodness,  and 
holiness. 

2.  Immensity  ;  indefinite  extent. 

3.  Endless  or  indefinite  number;  a  hyperbolical  use 
of  the  word  ,■  as,  an  infinity  of  beauties. 

IN-FIRM',  (in-ferm',)  a.  [Fr  infirnie;  L.  infirmus;  in 
and  firmus.] 

1.  Not  firm  or  sound  ;  weak  ;  feeble ;  as,  an  infirm 
body  ;  an  infirm  constitution. 

2.  Weak  of  mind ;  irresolute ;  as,  infirm  of  pur- 
pose. Shak. 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm  ground. 

South. 

IN-FIRM',  (in-ferm',)  v.  t.    To  weaken.     [Not  used.] 

Ralegh. 
IN-FIRM'A-RY,  (in-ferm'a-ry,)  n.   A  hospital  or  place 
where  the  sick  are  lodged  and  nursed. 


INF 

IN-FIRM'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  infimmff.] 

Weakening;  annulling,  or  tending  to  make  void. 
IN-FIRM' I-TY,  (in-ferm'i-ty,)  n.'r   [Fr.   infirmiU  ;   L. 
infirmittts.  ] 

1.  An  unsound  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body: 
weakness  ;  feebleness.  Old  age  is  subject  to  infirm 
ities. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind;  failing  ;  fault;  foible. 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.  Shak. 

3.  Weakness  of  resolution. 

4.  Any  particular  disease;  malady;  applied  rather 
to  chronic  than  to  violent  diseases.  Hooker. 

5.  Defect ;  imperfi-ction  ;  weakness  :  as,  the  in- 
firmities of  a  constitution  o(  government.    Hamilton. 

IN-FIRM'LY,  adv.     In  an  infirm  manner. 
IN-FIRM'NESS,  (in-ferm'ness,)  n.    Weakness;  fee- 
bleness ;  unsoundness.  Boyle. 
IN-FIX',  7i.  t.     [L.  infixus,  infigo  ;  in  and  figo,  to  fix.] 

1.  To  fix  by  piercing  or  thxusting  in  ;  as,  to  infix  a 
sting,  spear,  or  dart. 

2.  To  set  in  ;  to  fasten  in  something. 

3.  To  implant  or  fix,  as  principles,  thoughts,  in- 
structions ;  as,  to  infix  good  principles  in  the  mind, 
or  ideas  in  the  memory. 

IN-FIX'£D,  (in-fikst',)  pp.  Thrust  in  ;  set  in  ;  in- 
serted ;  deeply  implanted. 

IN-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Thrusting  in  ;  setting  in  ;  implant- 
ing. 

IN-FLaME',  v.  t.  [L.  inftammo ;  in  and  flamma, 
flame.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle  ;  to  cause  to  burn  ;  in 
a  literal  sense.     But  more  generally, 

2.  To  excite  or  increase,  as  passion  or  appetite;  to 
enkindle  into  violent  action  ;  as,  to  inflame  love,  lust, 
or  thirst ;  to  inflame  desire  or  anger. 

3.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  aggravate  in  description. 

A    friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  hu   enemy  inflames  his 
crimes,     [unusual.]  Addison. 

4.  To  heat ;  to  excite  excessive  action  in  the  blood- 
vessels ;  as,  to  inflame  with  wine. 

5.  To  provoke  ;  to  irritate  ;  lo  anger. 

6.  To  increase ;  to  exasperate ;  its,  to  inflame  the 
enmity  of  parties,  or  the  spirit  of  sedition. 

7.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  as,  to  inflame  a  pre- 
sumption. Kent. 

IN-FLAME',  v.  i.    To  grow  hot,  angry,  and  painful. 

IViseman. 

IN-FLaM'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Set  on  fire  ;  enkindled ; 
heated  ;  provoked  ;  exasperated. 

IN-FLAM'ER,  n.    The  person  or  thing  that  inflames. 

Mdison. 

IN-FLAM'ING,pj)7\  Kindling;  heating:  provoking; 
exasperating. 

IN-FLAM-MA-BIL'I-TY,  ii.  Susceptibility  of  readily 
taking  fire. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  set  on  fire  ;  ea- 
sily enkindled  ;  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  as,  in- 
flammable oils  or  spirits. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
susceptible  of  flame,  or  capable  of  taking  fire  ;  in- 
flammability. Boyle. 

IN-FLAM'MA-BLY,  adv.  In  an  inflammable  man- 
ner. 

IN-FLAM-Ma'TION,  7i.     [L.  inflammatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  inflaming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  flame.     Temple.     fVillcins. 

3.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  a  redness  and  swelling 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  body,  attended  with  hi  at, 
pain,  and  febrile  symptoms.  Encyc. 

4.  Violent  excitement;  heat;  animosny  ;  turbu- 
lence; as,  an  inflammation  of  the  body  politic,  or  of 
parties. 

IN-FLAM'MA-TO-RY,  a.  Inflaming;  tending  to  ex- 
cite heat  or  inflammation  ;  as,  medicines  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature. 

2.  Accompanied  with  preternatural  heat  and  ex- 
citement of  arterial  action  ;  as,  an  inflammatory  fever 
or  disease. 

3.  Tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or 
sedition  ;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings,  speeches, 
or  publications. 

IN-FLATE',  v.  t.  [h.inflatus,  from  iuflo;  in  and  fio, 
to  blow.] 

1.  To  swell  or  distend  by  injecting  air;  as,  to  in- 
flate a  bladder  ;  to  inflate  the  lungs. 

2.  To  fill  with  the  breath  ;  to  blow  in.     Dryden. 

3.  To  swell ;  to  puff  up  ;  to  elate  ;  as,  to  inflate  one 
with  pride  or  vanitv. 

IN-FLATE',     I  a.     In  botany,  puffed;  hollow  and  dis- 

IN-FLAT'ED,  \  tended,  as  a  perianth,  corol,  necta- 
ry, or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

IN-FLAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Swelled  or  distended  with 
air ;  puffed  up. 

IN-FLAT'ING,  ppr.    Distending  with  air:  puffing  up. 

IN-FLAT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  in- 
flate. 

IN-FLA'TION,  ti.     [L.  inflatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  inflating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distended  with  air  injected 
or  inhaled. 

3.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up,  as  with  vanity. 

4.  Conceit.  B.  Joiuon. 
IN-FLECT',  v.  t.     [L.  inflcclo ;  171  and  flccto,  to  bend.J 


fate,  far,  fall,  what.— mete,  prey.— pine,  marine,  bird.— note,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book. 
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1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn  from  a  direct  line  or  course. 
Are  not  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected,  refracted,  and  inflected  by 

one  and  die  same  principle  ?  Newton. 

2.  In  grammar,  to  vary  a  noun  or  a  verb  in  its  ter- 
minations ;  tu  decline,  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  or  to 
conjugate,  as  a  verb. 

3    To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 
IN-FLE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Bent  or  turned  from  a  direct 

line  or  course  ;  as,  an  inflected  ray  of  light ;  varied  in 

termination. 
IN-FLECT'ING,  ppr.      Bending  or  turning  from  its 

course;  varying  in  termination;  modulating,  as  the 

voice. 
IN-FLEC'TION,  re.     [L.  inflectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  turning  from  a  direct  line 
or  course. 

2.  In  optics,  a  term  used  to  denote  certain  phenom- 
ena which  light  exhibits  when  it  passes  near  the 
edges  of  an  opaque  body,  such  as  the  formation  of 
colored  fringes  ;  also  called  Diffraction.  Olmsted. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns,  &cc,  by  de- 
clension, ami  verbs  by  conjugation.  Encyc. 

4.  A  slide  of  the  voice  in  speaking,  either  up  or 
down.  Hooker. 


Point  of  inflection  ;  in  geometry,  the  point  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  a  curve  bends  in  contrary  ways. 
A.  D.  Stanley. 
IN-FLECT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  bending; 

as,  the  inflective  quality  of  the  air.  Derham. 

IN-FLEX'ED,  (in-flekst',)  a.     [L.  inflexus.] 

Turned;  bent;  bent  inward.    Feltham.     Brande. 
IN-FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY,     j  re.    [Fr.  inflexibiliti,  from  in- 
IN-FLEX'I-BLE-NESS,  j     flexible;  L.  in  and  flexibi- 
lis,  from  flceto,  to  bend.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible,  or  not  capable 
of  being  bent ;  unyielding  stiffness. 

2.  Obstinacy  of  will  or  temper  ;  firmness  of  pur- 
pose thai  will  not  yield  to  importunity  or  persuasion; 
unbending  pertinacity. 

IN-FLEX'l-HLE,  a.     [Fr.  j  L.  inflexibilis.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  bent ;  as,  an  inflexible  oak. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  arguments; 
firm  in  purpose  ;  not  to  be  prevailed  on  ;  that  can  not 
be  turned  ;  as,  a  man  of  upright  and  inflexible  tem- 
per. Addison. 

3.  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  or  things  is  inflexible.  Watts. 

IN-FLEX'I-BLY,  ado.  With  a  firmness  that  resists 
all  importunity  or  persuasion  ;  witli  unyielding  perti- 
naciousness;  inexorably.  A  judge  should  be  inflexi- 
bly just  and  impartial. 

IN-FLEX'ION.     See  Inflection. 

IN-FLICT',  v.  t.  [L.  infiictus,  infligo;  in  and  fligo,  to 
strike  ;  Eng.  to  flog.] 

To  lay  on  ;  to  throw  or  send  on  ;  to  apply ;  as,  to 
inflict  pain  or  disgrace  ;  to  inflict  punishment  on  an 
offender. 

To  inflict  an  office,  condition,  knowledge,  tender- 
ness, &c,  on  one,  as  used  by  Chesterfield,  is  not  an 
authorized  use  of  the  word. 

IN-FLIGT'ED,  pp.  Laid  on  ;  applied ;  as  punishments 
or  judgments. 

IN-FL1€T'ER,  n.    He  who  lays  on  or  applies. 

IN-FLICT'ING,  ppr.     Laying  on  ;  applying. 

IN-FLie'TION,  n.     [L.  infliclio.] 

1.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  applying  ;  as,  the  inflic- 
tion of  torment  or  of  punishment. 

2.  The  punishment  applied. 


Hia   severest  inflictions  are 
righteousness. 


themselves  acts  of  justice  and 
Rogers. 

IN-FLICT'IVE,  a.    Tending  or  able  to  inflict. 
IN-FLO-RES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  inflorescens,  infloresco, 
inflorco;  in  and  floreo,  to  blossom.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  mode  of  flowering,  or  the  manner 
in  which  flowers  are  supported  on  their  foot-stalks 
or  peduncles. 

Inflorescence  affords  an  excellent  characteristic  mark  in  distin- 
guishing the  species  of  plants.  Milne. 

2.  A  flowering ;  the  unfolding  of  blossoms. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
IN'FLU-ENCE,  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  influens,  influo,  to 
flow  in  ;  in  and  fluo,  to  flow;  Sp.  influencia;  It.  in- 
fluenza.] 

1.  Literally,  a  flowing  in,  into,  or  on,  and  referring 
to  substances  spiritual,  or  too  subtile  to  be  visible,  like 
inspiration.  Hence  the  word  was  formerly  followed 
by  into. 


God  hath  his  influ 


into  the  very 


e  of  all  things. 

Hooker. 
It  is.  now  followed  by  on  or  with. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  influence  denotes  power 
whose  operation  is  invisible,  and  known  only  by  its 
effects,  or  a  power  whose  cause  and  operation  are 
unseen. 

3.  The  power  which  celestial  bodies  are  supposed 
to  exert  on  terrestrial ;  as,  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  the  birth  and  fortunes  of  men ;  an  exploded  doctrine 
of  astrology. 

4.  Moral  power ;  power  of  truth  operating  on  the 
mind,  rational  faculties,  or  will,  in  persuading  or  dis- 
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suading  ;  as,  the  influence  of  motives,  of  arguments, 
or  of  prayer.  We  say,  arguments  had  no  influence  on 
the  jury.  The  magistrate  is  not  popular ;  he  has  no 
influence  with  the  people,  or  he  has  great  influence  with 
the  prince. 

5.  Physical  power ;  power  that  affects  natural,  bod- 
ies by  unseen  operation  ;  as,  the  rays  of  the  sun  have 
an  influence  in  whitening  cloth,  and  in  giving  a  green 
color  to  vegetables. 

6.  Power  acting  on  sensibility  ;  as,  the  influence  of 
love  or  pity  in  sympathy. 

7.  Spiritual  power,  or  the  immediate  power  of  God 
on  the  mind  ;  as,  divine  influence  ;  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

IN'FLU-ENCE,  v.  t.  To  move  by  physical  power  op- 
erating by  unseen  laws  or  force  ;  to  affect. 

These  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner  in  vacuo  as 
in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  not  influenced  by  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Ncicton. 

2.  To  move  by  moral  power  ;  to  act  on  and  affect, 
as  the  mind  or  will,  in  persuading  or  dissuading;  to 
induce.  Men  are  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or 
pleasure.  An  orator  may  influence  the  people  to  take 
arms,  or  to  abandon  an  enterprise. 

3.  To  move,  as  the  passions ;  as,  to  influence  one 
by  pity. 

4.  To  lead  or  direct.  This  revelation  is  sufficient 
to  influence  our  faith  and  practice. 

IN'FLU-ENC-£D,  (in'tlu-cnst,)  pp.  Moved  ;  excited  ; 
affected  ;  persuaded  ;  induced. 

IN'FLU-ENC-ING,  ppr.   Moving ;  affecting ;  inducing. 

IN'FLU-ENC-ING,  n.  Act  of  inciting,  moving,  or  in- 
ducing. 

IN'FLU-ENT,  a.  Flowing  in.  [Little  used.]  Jlrbuthnot. 

IN-FLU-EN'TI  AL,  a.  Exerting  influence  or  power  by 
invisible  operation,  as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or 
as  moral  causes  on  the  mind.  It  is  particularly  used 
to  express  the  operation  of  moral  causes.       Mdner. 

Influential  characters  ;  persons  who  possess  the 
power  of  inclining  or  controlling  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers. Hamilton. 

IN-FLU-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  influence, 
so  as  to  incline,  move,  or  direct. 

IN-FLU-EN'ZA,  re.     [It.  influenza,  influence.} 

An  epidemic  catarrh.  The  influenza  of  October 
and  November,  1789,  and  that  of  April  and  May, 
1790,  were  very  general  or  universal  in  the  United 
States,  and  unusually  severe.  A  like  influenza  pre- 
vailed in  the  winters  of  1825  and  1826. 

IN'FLUX,  n.   [L.  influxus,  influo  ;  in  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  ;  as,  an  influx  of  light  or 

2.  Infusion  ;  intromission.  [other  fluid. 
The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to  everlasting 

life,  is  infinitely  of  moment.  Hale. 

3.  Influence  ;  power.     [Not  used.]  Hale. 

4.  A  coming  in  ;  introduction  ;  importation  in  abun- 
dance ;  as,  a  great  influx  of  goods  into  a  country,  or 
an  influx  of  gold  and  silver. 

IN-FLUX'ION,  re.     Infusion  ;  intromission.    Bacon. 
IN-FLUX'IOUS,  a.     Influential.     [Not  used.] 
IN-FLUX'IVE,  a.     Having  influence,  or  having  a  ten- 
dency to  flow  in.     [Not  used.]  Halesworth. 
IN-FLUX'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  influxion. 
IN-F6LD',  v.  i.     [in  and  fold.]    To  involve ;  to  wrap 
up  or  inwrap ;  to  inclose. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms  ;  to  embrace. 
Noble  Banquo,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  bold  thee  to  my  heart.  Shak. 

IN-FoLD'ED,  pp.      Involved  ;  inwrapped  ;  inclosed  ; 

embraced. 
IN-FSLD'ING,  ppr.  Involving  ;  wrapping  up  ;  clasping. 
IN-FoLD'MENT,  n.    Act  of  infolding ;  state  of  being 

infolded. 
IN-FO'LI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves.     [Not  much 

used.}  Howell. 

IN-FORM',  v.  t.     [Fr.  informer  ;  Sp.  informar ;  It.  in- 

fonnare  ;  L.  informo,  to  shape  ;  in  and  formo,  forma, 

form.]  « 

Properly,  to  give  form  or  shape  to  ;  but  in  this  sense 

not  used. 

1.  To  animate  ;  to  give  life  to ;  to  actuate  by  vital 
powers. 

Let  others  better  mold  the  running  inasB 

Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass.  Dryden. 

Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  vital  part.  Pope. 

[  This  use  is  chiefly  or  wholly  poetical.] 

2.  To  instruct ;  to  tell  to  ;  to  acquaint ;  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge  to  ;  to  make  known  to  by  word  or 
writing  ;  usually  followed  by  of.  Before  we  judge, 
we  should  be  well  informed  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  case.  A  messenger  arrived,  and  informed  the 
commander  of  the  state  of  the  troops.  Letters  from 
Europe  inform  us  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

3.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to  one 
by  way  of  accusation. 

Tertnllus  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.—  Acts  xxxv. 
In  this  application,  the  verb  is  usually  intransitive ; 
as,  A  informed  against  B. 
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IN-FORM',  v.  i.     To  give  intelligence. 


He  might  either  teach  in  the 
had  been  taught. 


manner,  or  inform  how  he 
Monttilv.  Rev. 


To  inform  against;  to  communicate  facts  by  way 
of  accusation  ;    to  give  intelligence  of  a  breach  of 
law.     Two  persons  came  to  the  magistrate,  and  in- 
formed against  A. 
IN-FORM',  a.     [L.  informis.] 

Without  regular  form  ;  shapeless ;  ugly.     [  Obs.] 
IN-FORM'AL,  a.     [in  and  formal]     Not  in  the  regu- 
lar or  usual  form  ;  as,  an  informal  writing ;  informal 
proceedings. 

2.  Not  in  the  usual  manner  ;  not  according  to  cus- 
tom ;  as,  an  informal  visit. 

3.  Not  with  the  official  forms  ;  as,  the  secretary 
made  to  the  envoy  an  informal  communication. 

Shakspeare  uses  informal  in  the  sense  of  irregular 
or  deranged  in  mind. 

IN-FOE-MAL'I-TY,  n.  [from  informal]  Want  of 
regular  or  customary  form.  The  informality  of  legal 
proceedings  may  render  them  void. 

IN-FORM'AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  informal 
manner;  without  the  usual  forms. 

IN-FORM' ANT,  n.t  One  who  informs  or  gives  intel- 
ligence. 

2.  One  who  offers  an  accusation.  [See  Informer, 
which  is  generally  used.]  Shak. 

IN-FORM-A'TION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  informatw.] 

1.  Intelligence  ;  notice;  news  or  advice  communi- 
cated by  word  or  writing.  We  received  information 
of  the  capture  of  the  ship  by  an  arrival  at  Boston. 
The  information  by  the  messenger  is  confirmed  hv 
letters. 

2.  Knowledge  derived  from  reading  or  instruction. 
He  should  get  some  information  in  the  subject  he  intends  to 

handle.  Swift. 

3.  Knowledge  derived  from  the  senses,  or  from  the 
operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect.  South. 

4.  Communication  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cusation ;  a  charge  or  accusation  exhibited  to  a  magis- 
trate or  court.  An  information  is  the  accusation  of  a 
common  informer,  or  of  a  private  person  ;  the  accu- 
sation of  a  grand  jury  is  called  an  indictment  or  a  pre- 
sentment. Blackstone. 

IN-FORM' A-TIVE,  a.    Having  power  to  animate. 

More. 
IN-FORM'£D,  pp.    Told;  instructed;  made  acquaint- 
ed. 
IN-FORM'ED,  a.    Ill-formed ;  misshapen.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
IN-FORM'£D  STARS.     See  Unformed. 
IN-FORM'EIt,?t.tOne  who  animates,  informs,  or  gives 
intelligence. 

2.  One  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  violations  of  law.  In  a  bud  sense,  one  who 
gains  his  livelihood  by  informing  against  others,  or 
who  does  it  from  base  or  unworthy  motives. 
IN-FOR'MI-DA-BLE,  a.  [in  and  formtdable.]  Not 
formidable  ;  not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded. 

Foe  not  informidablc.  Milton. 

IN-FORM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  notice  or  intelli- 
gence ;  telling. 
2.  Communicating  facts  by  way  of  accusation. 
Informing  officer,  is  an  officer  wiiose  duty  it  is  to 
inform  against  persons  for  breaches  of  law,  as  an  at- 
torney-general, a  sheriff,  constable,  or  grand-juror. 

A  common   informer,  is   any   person  who  informs 
against  another. 
IN-FORM'I-TY,  n.     [L.  informis.] 

Want  of  regular  form  ;  shapelessness.       Brown. 
IN-FORM'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  informe ;  L.  informis.] 

Of  no  regular  form  or  figure  ;  shapeless.     [  Obs.] 
Brown.      Wilford. 
IJ\T  FO'RO  CON-SCI-EN'  Tl-rf:,  (-kon-she-en'she-ej 

[L.]     Before  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 
IN-FOR'TU-NATE,  a.     [L.  infortunatus.] 

Unlucky;   unfortunate.      [The  latter  is  commonly 
used.] 
IN-FOR'TU-NATE-LY,  adv.     Unfortunately.     [Not 

used.] 
IN-FOR'TUNE,  re.     Misfortune.     [Not  used.]     Elyot. 
IN-FRACT',  v.  t.     [L.  infraclus,  from  infringo ;  ire  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

To  break  ;    to  violate.     [  This  is  synonymous  with 
Infri  nge  ;  it  is  an  unnecessary  word,  and  little  used.] 
IN-FRACT'ED,^.     Broken. 

IN-FRAG'TION,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  infractio.  See  In- 
fract.] 

The  act  of  breaking ;  breach  ;  violation  ;  non- 
observance  ;  as,  an  infraction  of  a  treaty,  compact, 
agreement,  or  law.  Watts. 

IN-FRA€T'OR,  re.    One  that  violates  an  agreement, 

&c. 
IN-FRS'GRANT,  a.    Not  fragrant. 
IN-FRA-LAPS-a'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Infra- 

lapsarians,  or  to  their  doctrine. 
IN-FRA-LAPS  A'RI  AN,  re.     [L.  infra,  below,  or  af- 
ter, and  lapsus,  fall.] 

A  name  given  to  that  cl  iss  of  Calvinists  who  con- 
sider the  decree  of  election  as  contemplating  in-,1  apos- 
tasy as  past,  and  the  elect  as  being  in  a  fallen  and 
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guilty  state.  The  Supralapsarians  consider  this  de- 
cree as  contemplating  the  elect  as  persons  to  be  crea- 
ted, and  to  apostatize  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  and 
then  to  be  recovered  by  divine  grace.  The  former 
considered  the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an 
existing  evil ;  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  God's 
original  purpose  in  regard  to  men.  Murdoch. 

LN-FRA-MUN'DANE,  a.     [L.  infra,  below,  and  rnun- 
danus,  mundus,  the  world.] 
Lying  or  being  beneath  the  world. 

IN-FRAN'GI-BLE,  a.     [in  and  frangible.] 

1.  Not  to  be  broken  or  separated  into  parts  ;  as,  in- 
frangible atoms.  Cheyne. 

2.  Not  to  be  violated. 
IN-FRA-TER-RI-To'RI-AL,  a.    Within  the  territory. 

Story,  Sup.  Court. 
IN-FRE'QUENCE,   )         ,T     .  ,  ..    . 

.N-FRE'dUEN-ctf,  j  "'    [L-  mfreqy.entia.] 

Uncommonness ;  rareness  ;  the  state  of  rarely  oc- 
curring. Broome. 
iN-FRE'Q,UENT,  a.     [L.  infrequens;  in  and  frequens, 
frequent.] 

Rare;  uncommon;  seldom  happening  or  occurring 
to  notice  ;  unfrequent. 
IN-FRE'QUENT-LY,  adv.     Not  frequently. 
IN-FRIG'ID-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  frigidus,  cold.] 

To  chill  ;  to  make  cold.     [Little  used.)         Boyle. 
IN-FRIG-ID-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  cold. 

Tatler. 
IN-FRINGE',  (in-frinj',)  v.  t.     [L.  infringo;  in  and 
frango,  to  break.     See  Break.] 

1.  To  break,  as  contracts;  to  violate,  either  posi- 
tively by  contravention,  or  negatively  by  non-fulfill- 
ment or  neglect  of  performance.  A  prince  or  a  pri- 
vate person  infringes  an  agreement  or  covenant,  by 
neglecting  to  perform  its  conditions,  as  well  as  by 
doing  what  is  stipulated  not  to  be  done. 

2.  To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  transgress  ;  to  neglect 
to  fulfill  or  obey  ;  as,  to  infringe  a  law. 

3.  To  destroy  or  hinder ;  as,  to  infringe  efficacy. 
[Little  used.]  Hooker. 

This  word  is  very  frequently  followed  by  on  or  up- 
on :  as,  to  infringe  upon  one's  rights. 

IN-FRING'-ED,  pp.     Broken  ;  violated  ;  transgressed. 

IN-FRINGE'MENT,  (in-frinj'ment,)  n.  Act  of  viola- 
ting; breach;  violation;  non-fulfillment;  as,  the  in- 
fringement of  a  treaty,  compact,  or  other  agreement ; 
the  infringement  of  a  law  or  constitution. 

IN-FRING'ER,  Ti.     One  who  violates  ;  a  violator. 

IN-FRL\G'iNG,^7ir.  Breaking;  violating ;  transgress- 
ing ;  failing  to  observe  or  fulfill. 

IN-FRO'GAL,  a.     Not  frugal ;  prodigal. 

IN-FRU-GIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Not  bearing  fruit. 

IN'FU-GaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  infuco  ;  in  and  fuco,  to  paint.] 
To  stain  ;  to  paint ;  to  daub. 

IN-FOM'SD,  a.     [L.  infumatus.) 
Dried  in  smoke. 

IN-FUN-DIB'q-LAR,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tun- 
nel. Kirby. 

IN-FUN-DIB'TT-LI-FORM,  a.*[L.  infundibulum,  a  fun- 
nel, and  form.] 

In  botany,  having  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  as  the  cor- 
ol  of  a  Hovver;  monopetalous,  having  an  inversely 
conical  horder  rising  from  a  tube.  Martyn. 

IN-FU'RI-ATE,  a.  [L.  in  and  furiatus,  from  furia, 
fury.] 

Enraged  ;  mad;  raging.  Milton.     Thomson. 

IN-FO'Ri-ATE,  v.  t.  To  render  furious  or  mad  ;  to 
enrage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-Fu'RI-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Rendered  furious  or  mad. 

IN-Fu'R!-A-TING,pj)r.    Rendering  furious. 

IN-FUS'GaTE,  v.  t     [L.  infuscatus,  infusco,  to  make 
black  ;  in  and  fusco.,fnscus,  dark.] 
To  darken  ;  to  make  black. 

IN-FUS-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  darkening  or  black- 
ening. 

IN-FTJSE',  i).  r,  [Fr.  infuser,  from  L.  infusus,  infundo, 
to  pour  in  ;  in  and  fttndo,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  in,  as  a  liquid. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  to  in/use.  Denham. 

2.  To  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities. 

Why   should  he   desire  to  have  qualities  infused  into  his  son, 
which  himself  never  possessed  i  Stoi/l. 

3.  To  pour  in  or  instill,  as  into  the  mind.  Infuse 
into  young  minds  a  noble  ardor. 

4.  To  introduce ;  as,  to  infuse  Gallicisms  into  a 
composition. 

5.  To  inspire  with ;  as,  to  infuse  the  breast  with 
magnanimity.     [Not  used.)  Shah. 

6.  To  steep  in  liquor  without  boiling,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  medicinal  qualities. 

One  scruple  of  dried  leaves  is  infused  in  ten  ounces  of  warm 
water.  Coxe. 

7.  To  make  an  infusion  with  an  ingredient.  [JVot 
used.]  Bacon. 

IN-FOSE',  n.    Infusion.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

IN-FOS'-KD, pp.    Poured  in;  instilled;  steeped. 
IN-FfjS'ER,  n.    One  who  infuses. 
IN-Ftj-SI-ClL'I-TY,  n.     [from  infiisible.]     The  capa- 
bility of  being  infused  or  poured  in. 
2.  The  incapability  of  being  fused  or  dissolved. 
IN  FO'SI-BLE,  a.    [from  the  verb.]     That  may  be  in- 
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fused.     Good  principles  are  infusible  into  the  minds  of 
youth. 
IN-Fu'SI-BLE,  a.     [in,  not,  and  fusible,  from  fuse. 
Not  fusible  ;  incapable  of  fusion  ;  that  can  not  be 
dissolved  or  melted. 

The  best  crucibles  are  made  of  Limoges  earth,  whicli  seems  ab- 
*■  solutely  infusible.  Lavoisier. 

IN-FuS'ING,  ppr.    Pouring  in  ;  instilling  ;  steeping. 

IN-FO'SION,  (in-fu'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  pouring  in 
or  instilling  ;  instillation  ;  as,  the  infusion  of  good 
principles  into  the  mind ;  the  infusion  of  ardor  or 
zeal. 

2.  Suggestion ;  whisper. 

His  folly  and  his  wisdom  arc  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo  or 
infusion  of  other  men.  Swift. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  process  of  steeping  in  liquor, 
an  operation  by  which  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
plants  may  be  extracted  by  a  liquor  without  boiling. 

En  eye. 

4.  The  liquor  in  which  plants  are  steeped,  and 
which  is  impregnated  with  their  virtues  or  qualities. 

Coxe. 

5.  The  act  of  introducing  into  the  veins  medicinal 
substances  by  a  kind  of  syringe. 

IN-FO'SIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  infusion. 

Thomson. 

IN-FU-So'RI-A,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Microscopic  animals 
inhabiting  water  and  liquids  of  various  kinds,  and 
having  no  organs  of  motion  except  extremely  minute 
hairs,  called  vibratile  cilice.  Dana. 

IN-FU-So'RI-AL,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  the  infusoria; 

IN-Fu'SO-RY,  )  composed  of  or  containing  infu- 
soria. 

IN-FO'SO-RY,  n. ;  pi.  Infusoiues.  A  name  given  to 
certain  microscopic  animals  living  in  water  or  other 
liquids,  called,  aiso,  Infusoria,  which  see. 

ING,  in  Sazon,  signifies  a  pasture  or  meadow,  Goth. 
xoinga.     [See  English.] 

IN-GAN-NA'TION,  n.     [It.  ingannare,  to  cheat.] 
Cheat;  fraud.     [JVot  used.] 

IN'GATE,  n.  [in  and  gate.]  Entrance ;  passage  in. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

IN-GAT  H'ER-ING,  7i.  [in  and  gathering.]  The  act 
or  business  of  collecting  and  securing  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  ;  harvest ;  as,  the  feast  of  ingathering. 
Ex.  xxiii. 

IN-GEL'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  gelable.)  That  can  not 
be  congealed. 

IN-GEM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  ingeminatus.] 

Redoubled.  Taylor. 

IN-GEM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ingemino ;  in  and  gemino.) 
To  double  or  repeat.  Sandys. 

IN-GEM'IN-A-TED,;»p.     Doubled. 

IN-GEM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Doubling. 

IN-GEM-IN-A'TION,  n.    Repetition  ;  reduplication. 

Walsall. 

IN-GEN'DER.     See  Engender. 

IN-GEN-ER-A-BIL/I-TY,  ?t.  [Infra.]  Incapacity  of 
being  engendered. 

IN-GEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  generate.]  That  can 
not  be  engendered  or  produced.  Boyle. 

IN-GEN'ER-ATE,  v.  U     [L.  ingenero ;  in  and  genera, 
to  generate.] 
To  generate  or  produce  within.  Fellows. 

IN-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Generated  within  ;  inborn  ;  in- 
nate ;  inbred  ;  as,  ingencrate  powers  of  body. 

Wotton. 

IN-GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Produced  within. 

Noble  habits  ingencraled  in  the  soul.  Hale. 

IN-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Generating  or  producing 

within. 
IN-GeN'IOUS,  a.     [L.  ingeniosus,  from  ingenium ;  in 

and  genius,  geno,  gigno,  to  beget,  Gr.  yeivnpai.] 

1.  Possessed  of  genius,  or  the  faculty  of  invention  ; 
hence,  skillful  or  prompt  to  invent;  having  an  apti- 
tude to  contrive,  or  to  form  new  combinations  of 
ideas  ;  as,  an  ingenious  author ;  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic. 

the  more  apt  are  they  to  trouble 
Temple. 

2.  Proceeding  from  genius  or  ingenuity  ;  of  curious 
design,  structure,  or  mechanism  ;  as,  an  ingenious 
performance  of  any  kind ;  an  ingenious  scheme  or 
plan  ;  an  ingenious  model  or  machine ;  ingenious  fab- 
ric ;  ingenious  contrivance. 

3.  Witty ;  well  formed  ;  well  adapted ;  as,  an  in- 
genious reply. 

4.  Mental ;  intellectual.     [JVot  used.]  Sliak. 
This  word  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 

Ingenuous. 
IN-GEN'IOUS-LY,arfy.    With  ingenuity ;  withreadi- 

ness  in  contrivance  ;  with  skill. 
IN-GeN'IOUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ingen- 
ious or  prompt  in  invention  ;  ingenuity ;  used  of  per- 
sons. 

2.  Curiousness  of  design  or  mechanism  ;  used  of 
tilings. 
IN-GEN'ITE,  a.     [L.  ingenilus;  in  and  garitus,  born.] 
Innate  ;  inborn  ;  inbred ;  native  ;  ingenerate. 

South. 
IN-GE-Nfj'I-TY,  ti.  t  [Fr.  ingenuiti.] 

1.  The    quality  or    power    of   ready  invention  ; 
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quickness  or  acuteness  in  combining  ideas,  or  in  ] 
forming  new  combinations;  ingeniousness ;  skill;  j 
used  of  persons.  How  many  machines  for  saving  | 
labor  has  the  ingenuity  of  men  devised  and  con  | 
structed  ! 

2.  Curiousness  in  design,  the  effect  of  ingenuity 
as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  plan  or  of  mechanism. 

3.  Openness  of  heart ;  fairness  ;  candor. 
[This  sense  of  the  word  was  formerly  common, 

and  is  found  in  good  authors  down  to  the  age  of    | 
Locke,  and  even  later ;  but  it  is  now  wholly  obsolete,   j 
In  lieu  of  it,  Ingenuousness  is  used.] 
IN-GEN'U-OUS,  a.t  [L.  ingenuus.) 

1.  Open;  frank;  fair;  candid;  free  from  reserve,  ! 
disguise,  equivocation,  or  dissimulation  ;  used  of  per-  j 
sons  or  things.  We  speak  of  an  ingenuous  mind  ;  au  ■ 
ingenuous  man ;  an  ingenuous  declaration  or  con-  | 
feSsion. 

2.  Noble ;  generous ;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardor  or  1 
zeal ;  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood.        Locke. 

3  Of  honorable  extraction;  freeborn  ;  as,  ingenu-  i 
cms  blood  or  birth. 

IN-GEN'LT-OUS-LY,  adv.     Openly  ;  fairly  ;  candidly  ;    \ 
without  reserve  or  dissimulation.  Dryden. 

IN-GEN'U-OUS-NESS,  ti.  Openness  of  heart ;'  frank- 
ness ;  fairness;  freedom  from  reserve  or  dissimula- 
tion ;  as,  to  confess  our  faults  with  ingenuousness. 

2.  Fairness;  candidness;  as,  the  inge?iuousness  of 
a  confession. 

IN'GE-NY,  «.     Wit;  ingenuity.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

IN-GEST',  v.  t.  [L.  ingestus,  from  ingero  ;  in  and 
gero,  to  bear.] 

To  throw  into  the  stomach.     [Little  used.]   Brown. 

IN-GES'TION,  (in-jest'yun,)  n.     The  act  of  throwing 
into  the  stomach  ;  as,  "the  ingestion  of  milk  or  other    : 
food.  Harvey. 

IN"GLE,  (ing'gl,)  n.     [Qu.  L.  igniculus,  ignis.] 

1.  Flame  ;  blaze.     [JSI'ot  in  use.]  Ray. 

2.  In  Scottish,  a  fire,  or  fireplace.  Burns. 

3.  A  term  of  endearment ;  a  darling ;  a  paramour. 
[Obs.]  Toone. 

IN-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  inglorius ;  in  and  gloria.] 

1.  Not  glorious ;  not  bringing  honor  or  glory  ;  not 
accompanied  with  fame  or  celebrity;  as,  an  inglori- 
ous life  of  ease. 

2.  Shameful ;  disgraceful.  He  charged  his  troops 
with  inglorious  flight. 

IN-GLo'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  want  of  glory  ;  dis- 
honorably ;  with  shame. 

IN-GLo'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  inglorious, 
or  without  celebrity. 

IN'GOT,  7!.     [Fr.  lingot.     Q.U.  L.  lingua.] 

A  mass  or  wedge  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal, 
cast  in  a  mold  ;  a  mass  of  unwrought  metal.   Hebcrt. 

IN-GRAFT',  77.  t.  [in  and  graff.  The  original  word 
is  ingruff  or  graff,  but  it  is  corrupted  beyond  recov 
ery.] 

1.  To  insert  a  cion  of  one  tree  or  plant  into  another 
for  propagation  ;  as,  to  ingraft  the  cicn  of  an  apple- 
tree  on  a  pear-tree,  as  its  stock ;  to  ingraft  a  peach 
on  a  plum. 

2.  To  propagate  by  incision.  May. 

3.  To  plant  or  introduce  something  foreign  into 
that  which  is  native,  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreigu  name 

Upon  our  stock.  Dryden. 

4.  To  set  or  fix  deep  and  firm. 

Ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Cesar.  Shak. 

IN-GRAFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Inserted  into  a  stock  for 
growth  and  propagation ;  introduced  into  a  native 
stock  ;  set  or  fixed  deep. 

IN-GRAFT'ER,  ti.    A  person  who  ingrafts. 

IN-GRAFT'ING,  ppr.  Inserting,  as  cions  in  stocks  ; 
introducing  and  inserting  on  a  native  stock  what  is 
foreign ;  fixing  deep. 

IN-GRAFT'iMENT,  71.    The  act  of  ingrafting. 
2.  The  thing  ingrafted. 

IN'GRAIN  or  IN-GRAIN',  v.  t.  [in  and  grain.]  To 
dye  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

2.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  ;  to  impreg- 
nate the  whole  matter  or  substance.        Rich.  Did. 

IN'GRAIN-£D  or  IN-GRAIN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Dyed  in 
the  grain  or  in  the  raw  material ;  as,  ingrained  car- 
pets. 

2.  Wrought  into  the  natural  texture ;  thoroughly 
impregnated. 

IN'GRAIN-ING  or  IN-GRAIN'ING,  ppr.  Dyeing  in 
the  raw  material. 

2.  Working  into  the  texture ;  thoroughly  impreg- 
nating. 

IN-GRAP'PL.ED,  a.    Grappled  ;  seized  on ;  entwined. 

Drayton. 

IN'GRATE,  I  a.     [L.  ingralus ;   in  and  gratus  ; 

IN-GRATE'FUL,  j      Fr.  ingr'at.] 

1.  Ungrateful ;  unthankful ;  not  having  feelings  of 
kindness  for  a  favor  received.  Milton.    Pope. 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense. 
He  gives  no  ingrateful  food.  Milton. 

IN'GRATE,  77..     [Fr.  ingrat.] 

An  ungrateful  person. 
IN-GRATE'FUL-LY  adv.    Ungratefully. 
IN-GRATE'FtJL-NESS,  71.    Ungratefulness. 
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INGRA'TIATE,  (in-gra'sliate,)  v.  U  [It.  ingraiia- 
narsi ;  L.  in  and  gratia,  favor*] 

1.  To  commend  one's  self  to  another's  good  will, 
confidence,  or  kindness.  It  is  always  used  as  a  re- 
ciprocal verb,  and  followed  by  with,  before  the  person 
whose  favor  is  sought.  Ministers  and  courtiers  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  their  sovereign.  Dema- 
gogues ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace. 
2  To  recommend  ;  to  render  easy  ;  used  of  things. 
Hammond. 

IN-GRA'TIA-TED,  pp.  Commended  one's  self  to  an- 
other's favor. 

IN-GRa'TIa-TING,  ppr.  Commending  one's  self  to 
the  favor  of  another. 

IN-GRA'TIA-TING,  n.  The  act  of  commending  one's 
self  to  another's  favor. 

IN-GRAT'I-TUDE,  n.     [Fr. ;  in  and  gratitude.) 

1.  Want  cf  gratitude  or  sentiments  of  kindness 
for  favors  received  ;  insensibility  to  favors,  and  want 
of  a  disposition  to  repay  them  ;  unthankfulness.  No 
man  will  own  himself  guilty  of  ingratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  by  God  and  man.  U  Estrange. 

2.  Retribution  of  evil  for  good. 

Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  returned.  Dryden. 

IN-GRAVE',  b.  t.  To  bury.  [JVot  used.]  [See  also 
Engrave.] 

IN-GRAV'I-DATE,  v.  t.     [L.  gravidus.] 

To  impregnate.  Fuller. 

IN-GR  AV'I-DA-TED,  pp.    Impregnated. 

IN-GKAV'I-DA-TING,?;p?\     Impregnating. 

IN-GRAV-I-DA'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  preg- 
nant. 

IN-GREAT',  v.  t.    To  make  great.     [J\~ot  in  use.] 

Fctherby. 

IN-GR K'DI-ENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ingrediens,  enter- 
ing into  ;  ingredior;  in  and  gradior.     See  Grade.] 

That  which  enters  into  a  compound,  or  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  any  compound  or  mixture.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  simples  in  medicinal  compo- 
sitions, hut  admits  of  a  very  general  application. 
We  say,  an  ointment  or  a  decoction  is  composed  of 
certain  ingredients  ;  and  Addison  wondered  that 
learning  was  not  thought  a  proper  ingredient  in  the 
education  of  a  woman  of  quality  or  fortune. 

IN'GRESS,  v.     [L.  ingrcssus,  ingredior,  supra.] 

1.  Entrance  ;  as,  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  entrance  of  the  moon 
into  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's 
entrance  into  a  sign,  &c. 

2.  Power  of  entrance  ;  means  of  entering.  All 
ingress  was  prohibited. 

IN-GRES'SJON,  (-gresh'un,)  ».    [Fr.,  from  L.  ingres- 

sio,  ingredior.] 
The  act  of  entering  ;  entrance.  Digby. 

IN"GUIN-AL,  (ing'gwin-al,)  a.    [from  luinguen,  the 

groin.] 

Pertaining  to  the  groin  ;  as,  an  inguinal  tumor. 
IN-GULF',  v.  t.    [in  and  gulf.]    To  swallow  up  in  a 

vast  deep,  gulf,  or  whirlpool.  Milton. 

2.  To  cast  into  a  gulf.  Haijward. 

IN-GULF'£D,   (in-gulft',)  pp.     Swallowed   up  in  a 

gulf  or  vast  deep  ;  cast  into  a  gulf. 
IN-GULF'ING,  ppr.    Swallowing  up  in  a  gulf,  whirl- 
pool, or  vast  deep. 
IN-GULF'MENT,  n.    A  swallowing  up  in  a  gulf  or 

abyss. 
IN-GUR'GI-TATE,  v.t.     [L.  ingurgitc  ,  in  and  gur- 

ges,  a  gulf.  J 
To  swallow  greedily  or  in  great  quantity.     Diet. 
IN-GUR'GI-TATE,  v.  i.     To  drink  largely  ;  to  swill. 
IN-GUR'GI-TA-TED,  pp.    Swallowed  greedily. 
IN-GUR-GI-TA'TION,   n.      The  act  of   swallowing 

greedily,  or  in  great  quantity.  Darwin. 

IN-GUST'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  n-iuto,  to  taste.] 

That  can  not  be  tasted.     [Little  used.]       Brown. 
IN-IIAB'ILE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inhabllis  ;  in  and  habi- 

lis,  apt,  fit.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit;  unfit;  not  convenient;  as,  in- 
habits- matter.  Encyc. 

2.  Unskilled  ;  unready  ;  unqualified  ;  used  of  per- 
sons.    [Little  used.]     [See  Unarle.] 

IN-HA-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from   inhabite.]      Unaptness ; 
unfitness  ;  want  of  skill.     [Little  used.]     [See  Ina- 
bility.] 
IN-HAB'IT,  v.  t.      [L.  inhabito  ;   in    and  habito,  to 
dwell.] 

To  live  or  dwell  in ;  to  occupy  as  a  place  of  settled 
residence.  Wild  beasts  inhabit  the  forest ;  fishes  in- 
habit the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  men  inhabit  cities 
and  houses. 

Thus  sailh  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity. — 
Is.  Ivii. 

IN-HAB'IT,  v.  i.    To  dwell ;  to  live  ;  to  abide. 

They  say  wild  beasts  inhabit  here.  Waller. 

IN-IIAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.  [from  inhabit^  Habitable  ; 
that  may  be  inhabited  ;  capable  of  affording  habita- 
tion to  animals.  The  stars  may  be  inhabitable 
worlds.  Some  regions  of  the  earth  are  not  inhabita- 
ble, by  reason  of  cold  or  sterility.  A  building  may 
be  too  old  and  decayed  to  be  inhabitable. 

2.  Not  habitable.  [Fr.  inhabitable ;  L.  inhabitabilis.] 
[A'ot  in  use]  Shak. 
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IN-HAB'IT- ANCE,  n.  Residence  cf  dwellers.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Carew. 

IN-HAB'fT-AN-CY,  n.  Residence  ;  habitancy  ;  per- 
manent or  legal  residence  in  a  town,  city,  or  parish  ; 
or  the  domiciliation  which  the  law  requires  to  entitle 
a  pauper  to  demand  support  from  the  town,  city,  or 
parish  in  which  he  lives,  otherwise  called  a  legal 
settlement,  which  subjects  a  town  to  support  a  per- 
son, if  a  pauper.  Laws  of  Mass.     Blackstone. 

IN-HAB'IT-ANT,  n.  A  dweller  ;  one  who  dwells  or 
resides  permanently  in  a  place,  or  who  has  a  fixed 
residence,  as  distinguished  from  an  occasional  lodger 
or  visitor  ;  as,  the  inhabitant  of  a  house  or  cottage  ; 
the  in/uibitunts  of  a  town,  city,  county,  or  state.  So 
brute  animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  regions  to  which 
their  natures  are  adapted  ;  and  we  speak  of  spiritual 
beings  as  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

2.  One  who  has  a  legal  settlement  in  a  town,  city, 
or  parish.  The  conditions  or  qualifications  which 
constitute  a  person  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  or  par- 
ish, so  as  to  subject  the  town  or  parish  to  support 
him,  if  a  pauper,  are  defined  by  the  statutes  of  differ- 
ent governments  or  states. 

IN-HAB-IT-A'TIOIV,  n.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or 
state  of  being  inhabited.  Ralegh. 

2.  Abode;  place  of  dwelling.  Milton. 

3.  Population  ;  whoie  mass  of  inhabitants. 

f  This  word  is  little  used.]  [Brown. 

IN-HAB'IT-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  In  phrenology,  an  or- 
gan which  produces  the  desire  of  permanence  in 
place  or  abode.  Braude. 

IN-HAB'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Occupied  by  inhabitants, 
human  or  irrational. 

IN-HAB'IT-ER,  n.  One  who  inhabits  ;  a  dweller;  an 
inhabitant.  Derham. 

IN-HAB'IT-ING,  ppr.  Dwelling  in;  occupying  as  a 
settled  or  permanent  inhabitant ;  residing  ill. 

IN-HAB'IT-RESS,  it.    A  female  inhabitant. 

Bp.  Richardson. 

IN-II  A-LA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  inhaling. 

IN-HaLE',  v.  t.     [L.  inhalo  ;  in  and  halo,  to  breathe.] 
To  draw  into   the  lungs  ;  to  inspire;  as,  to  inhale 
air;  opposed  to  Exhale  and  Expire. 

Martin   was   walking   forth   to  inhale   ttie  fresh  breeze   of  the 
evening.  ArbutAnot  and  Pope. 

IN-HAL'i2D,  pp.     Drawn  into  the  lungs. 

IN-HAL'ER,  n.     One  who  inhales. 

2.  In  medicine,  an  apparatus  for  breathing  or  draw- 
ing warm  steam  or  some  aeriform  substance  into  the 
lungs,  as  a  remedy  for  coughs  and  catarrhal  coin- 
plaints.  Dunglison. 

IN-HAL'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  into  the  lungs;  breath- 
ing. 

IN-HAR-MON'I€,         la.     Unharmonious;   discord- 

IN-HAll-MON'IC-AL,  \     ant. 

IN-HAR-M6'NI-OUS,  a.  [in  and  harmonious.]  Not 
harmonious  ;  unmusical  ;  discordant.  Broome. 

IN-HAR-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  harmony; 
discordantly. 

IN-HXR'MO-NY,  n.    Want  of  harmony  ;  discord. 

IN-HELD',  pp.    Contained  in  itself. 

IN-HERE',  o.  i.     [L.  inhasreo;  in  and  hwreo,  to  hang.] 
To  exist  or  be  fixed  in  something  else  ;  as,  colors 
inhere  ill  cloth  ;  a  dart  inheres  in  the  flesh. 

IN-HER'ENCE,    j «.      Existence    in    something;    a 

IN-HeR'EN-CY,  j  fixed  state  of  being  in  another 
body  or  substance. 

IN-HeR'ENT,  a.  Existing  in  something  else,  so  as 
to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Inherent  baseness.  Shak. 

2.  Innate  ;  naturally  pertaining  to  ;  as,  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  magnet ;  the  inherent  right  of  men  to 
life,  liberty,  and  protection. 

IN-HER'ENT-LY,  adv.     By  inherence.  Bentley. 

1N-HeR'ING,  ppr.    Existing  or  fixed  in   something 

IN-HER'IT,  v.  t.  [Sp.  hercdar;  Port,  herdar ;  It.  crc- 
darc  ;  Fr.  hcriter ;  from  L.  hmres,  an  heir.  See  Heir.]. 

1.  To  take  by  descent  from  an  ancestor ;  to  take 
by  succession,  as  the  representative  of  the  former 
possessor;  to  receive,  as  a  right  or  title  descendible 
by  law  from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease.  The  heir 
inherits  the  lands  or  real  estate  of  his  father ;  the 
eldest  son  of  the  nobleman  inherits  his  father's  title, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  inherits  the  crown. 

2.  To  receive  by  nature  from  a  progenitor.  The 
son  inherits  the  virtues  of  his  father  ;  the  daughter 
inherits  the  temper  of  her  mother,  and  children  often 
inherit  the  constitutional  infirmities  of  their  parents. 

3.  To  possess  ;  as,  the  world  and  all  it  doth  inherit  ; 
to  inherit  a  thought  of  ill  concerning  some  one. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

4.  To  enjoy  ;  to  take  as  a  possession,  by  gift  or 
divine  appropriation  ;  as,  to  inherit  everlasting  life  ; 
to  inherit  the  promises. 

That  thou  mayost  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy 

God  givoth  thee.  — Dent.  xvi. 
The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth Matt.  v. 

IN-HER'IT,  v.  i.  To  take  or  have  possession  or  prop- 
erty. 

Thou  shalt  not  inheiit  in  our  father's  house.  —  Judges  xi. 

IN-HER-1T-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
heritable or  descendible  to  heirs.  Jefferson. 
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IN-HER'IT-A-1!LE,  a.  That  may  be  inherited  ; 
transmissible  or  descendible  from  the  ancestor  lo 
the  heir  by  course  of  law  ;  as,  an  inheritable  estate 
or  tub  . 

2.  That  may  be  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
child  ;  as,  inheritable  qualities  or  infirmities. 

3.  Capable  of  taking  by  inheritance,  or  of  receiv- 
ing by  descent. 

By  attainder  —  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted  is  so  corrupted 
as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inheritable.  Blackstone. 

IN-HER'IT-A-BLY,  adv.     Bv  inheritance.     Sherwood. 

IN-HERTP-ANCE,  n.  An  estate  derived  from  an  an- 
cestor to  an  heir  by  succession  or  in  course  of 
law  ;  or  an  estate  which  the  law  casts  on  a  child  or 
other  person,  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased 
ancestor. 

2.  The  reception  of  an  estate  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  descent  by  which  an  estate  or  title  is  cast  on 
the  heir ;  as,  the  heir  received  the  estate  by  inherit- 
ance. 

3.  The  estate  or  possession  which  may  descend  to 
an  heir,  though  it  has  not  descended. 

And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and  &aid,  Is  there  yet  any  por- 
tion or  inheritance  for  us  in  our  lather's  house  ?  —  Gen.  xxxi. 

4.  An  estate  given  or  possessed  by  donation  or  di- 
vine appropriation.    JVu-m.  xxvi. 

5.  That  which  is  possessed  or  enjoyed  ;  possession. 

Siutk. 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance. 

IN-HER'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Received  by  descent  from 
an  ancestor  ;  possessed. 

IN-HER'IT-ING,  ppr.  Taking  by  succession  or  right 
of  representation  ;  receiving  from  ancestors ;  pos- 
sessing. 

IN-HER'IT-OR,  ji.  An  heir;  one  who  inherits  or 
may  inherit. 

IN-HER'IT-RESS, )  71.     An   heiress;    a  female  who 

IN-HER'IT-RIX,  \  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  in- 
herit, after  the  death  of  her  ancestor. 

IN-HERSE',  v.  t.  [in  and  hersc.]  To  inclose  in  a  fu- 
neral monument.  Shak. 

IN-HE'SION,  (in-lie'zhun,)  n.     [L.  injuasio,  inlurreo.] 
Inherence  ;  the  state  of  existing  or  being  fixed  in 
something. 

IN-HI-A'TION,  n.     [L.  inhiatio.] 

A  gaping  after  ;  eager  desire.     [JVct  used.] 

IN-HIB'IT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  inhiber ;  L.  inhibeo;  in  and  ha- 
beo,  to  hold,  properly  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  check  or  repress. 
Their   motions  also   ore  excited  or  inhibited — by   the   object! 

without  them.  Benuey. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit;  to  interdict. 

All  men  were  inhibited  by  proclamation  at  the  dissolution   so 
much  as  to  mention  a  parliament.  Clarendon. 

IN-HIB'IT-ED,  pp.    Restrained  ;  forbid. 

IN-HIB'IT-ING,  ppr.  Restraining;  repressiug;  pro- 
hibiting. 

IN-HI-BI"TION,  (-bish'un,)  7t.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inhi- 
bitio.] 

1.  Prohibition  ;  restraint ;  embargo. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  to  forbid  or  inhibit  a  judge  from 
farther  proceedings  in  a  cause  depending  before  hiin  ; 
commonly,  a  writ  issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
court  to  an  inferior  one,  on  appeal.  Camel. 

IN-HIB'IT-O-RY,  a.     Prohibitory.  Southcy. 

IN-IloLD',  v.  (. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Ixheld.     [in  and  hold.] 
To  have  inherent ;    to   contain  in   itself.     [Little 

used.]  Ralcrrh. 

IN-H5LD'ER,  71.     An  inhabitant.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
IN-HOOP',  7\  t.    [in  and  hoop.]    To  confine  or  inclose 

in  anv  place.  Shak. 

IN-HOOP'ED,  (in-hoopt',)  pp.    Confined  or  inclosed. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  n.     [in  and  hospitable.] 

1.  Not  hospitable  ;  not  disposed  to  entertain  stran- 
gers gratuitously;  declining  to  entertain  guests,  or 
entertaining  them  with  reluctance  ;  as,  an  inhospita- 
ble person  or  people. 

2.  Affording  no  conveniences,  subsistence,  or  shel- 
ter to  strangers  ;  as,  inhospitable  deserts  or  rocks. 

Milton.     Lhnjden. 
IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE-NESS,  j  ti.     Want  of  hospitality 
IN-HOS-PI-TAL'I-TY,  \      or  kindness  to  stran- 

gers ;  refusal  or  unwillingness  to  entertain  guests  or 
strangers  without  reward.  Chesterfield. 

IN-HOS'PI-TA-BLY,  adv.     Unkindly  to  strangers. 

Milton* 
IN-HiJ'MAN,   a.      [Fr.   inhumain;    L.  inhumanus ;  in 
and  humanus,  humane.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that 
belong  to  a  human  being;  cruel;  barbarous;  savage; 
unfeeling  ;  as,  an  inhuman  person  or  people. 

2.  Marked  with  cruelty  ;  as,  an  inhuman  act. 
IN-HU-MAN'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  inhumaniti.] 

1.  Cruelty  in  disposition ;  savageness  of  heart ; 
uscd.of  persons. 

2.  Cruelty  in  act ;  barbarity  ;  used  of  actions. 
IN-HC'MAN-LY,  adv.    With  cruelty  ;  barbarously. 

Sieift. 
IN-HO'MATE,  t\  (.    To  inhume,  which  see. 
IN-HU-MA'TION,   71      The  act  of   burying;    inter- 
ment. 
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IN-HuME',  v.  t.  [Fr.  inhumer;  L.  inhumo,  humo,  to 
bury.] 

To  bury  ;  to  inter ;  to  deposit  in  the  earth,  as  a 
dead  body. 

IN-HQM'ED,  pp.    Buried;  interred. 

IN-IIOM'ING,  ?ipr.     Burying;  interring. 

lN-I.M-AG'L\-A-BLE,a.  Unimaginable;  inconceiva- 
ble. Pearson. 

IN-IiU'IC-AE,  a.  [L.  inimicus;  in  and  amicus,  a 
friend.] 

1.  Unfriendly;  having  the  disposition  or  temper  of 
an  enemy  ;  applied  to  private  enmity,  as  hostile  is  to 
public. 

2.  Adverse  ;  hurtful ;  repugnant. 

Savage  violences  inimical  to  commerce.  Ward. 

IN-IM'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  an  unfriendly  manner. 

IN-IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  inimitable.]  The 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  imitation.        JVorris. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inimitabilis  ;  in  and 
imitabilis,  from  imitor,  to  imitate.] 

That  can  not  be  imitated  or  copied  ;  surpassing  im- 
itation ;  as,  inimitable  beauty  or  excellence  ;  an  inim- 
itable description  ;  inimitable  eloquence. 

IN-IM'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  imi- 
tated ;  to  a  degree  beyond  imitation. 

Charms  such  as  ihiae,  inimitably  great.  Broome. 

IN-IQ'UI-TOUS,  (in-ik'we-tus,)  o.t  [See  Iniquity.] 
Unjust ;  wicked  ;  as,  an  iniquitous  bargain  ;  an  in- 
iquitous proceeding. 

[It  is  applied  to  things  rather  than  to  persons,  but 
mav  be  applied  to  persons.] 

IN-IU'lTI-TOUS-LY,  adv.     Unjustly;  wickedly. 

LN-IU'UI-TV,  (in-ik'we-ty,)  n.  [Fr.  iniquite;  L.  in- 
iquitas;  in  and  mquitas,  equity.] 

1.  Injustice  ;  unrighteousness  ;  a  deviation  from 
rectitude  ;  as,  the  iniquity  of  war ;  the  iniquity  of  the 
slave  trade. 

2.  Want  of  rectitude  in  principle  ;  as,  a  malicious 
prosecution  originating  in  the  iniquity  of  the  author. 

3.  A  particular  deviation  from  rectitude ;  a  sin  or 
crime  ;  wickedness  ;  any  act  of  injustice. 

Your  ini'iuilies  have  separated  between  you  and  your  Ciod.  — 
Is.  lix. 

4.  Original  want  of  holiness,  or  depravity. 

I  was  shapin  in  iniquity. —  Ps.  li. 

IN-I'UUOUS,  a.     Unjust.     [Wot  used.] 

1N-IR-RI-TA-11IL'I-TY,  n.  [in 'and  irritability  ]  The 
quality  of  h  ;ng  inirritable,  or  not  susceptible  of  con- 
traction bv  excitement.  Darwin. 

IN-IR'RI-TA-!SLE,  a.  [in  and  irritable]  Not  irrita- 
ble; not  susceptible  of  irritation,  or  contraction  by 
excitement.  Darwin. 

EN-IR'EI-TA-TIVE,  a.  Not  accompanied  with  ex- 
citement ;  as,  an  inirritativc  fever.  Darwin. 

IN-XSLE',  (in-Ile',)  v.  t.  [in  and  isle.]  To  surround; 
to  encircle.     [JW,  in  usci]  Drayton. 

IN-1"TIAL,  (in-ish'al,)  a.  [Fr.,from  L.  initialis,  inv- 
tium,  beginning.] 

1.  Beginning;  placed  at  the  beginning;  as,  the 
initial  letters  of  a  name. 

2.  Beginning  ;  incipient ;  as,  the  initial  symptoms 
of  a  disease. 

IN-I"TI  AL,  n.    The  first  letter  of  a  name. 

IN-I"TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  an  incipient  degree. 

Barrow. 

IN-I"TIATE,  (in-ish'ate,)  v.  t.  [Low  L.  initio, to  en- 
ter or  begin,  from  initum,  ineo,  to  enter;  in  and  eo, 
to  go.] 

1.  To  instruct  in  rudiments  or  principles  ;  or  to  in- 
troduce into  any  society  or  sect  by  instructing  the 
candidate  in  its  principles  or  ceremonies  ;  as,  to  in- 
itiate a  person  into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 

2.  To  introduce  into  a  new  state  or  society  ;  as,  to 
initiate  one  into  a  club.  jSUdison. 

3.  To  instruct ;  to  acquaint  with  ;  as,  to  initiate 
one  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 

4.  To  begin  upon.  Clarendon. 
IN-I"T1aTE,  v.  i.     To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 

first  rite.  Pope. 

IN-I"TIATE,  (in-ish'ate,)  a.     Unpracticed.       Shak. 
2.  Begun  ;  commenced.     A  tenant  by  the  courtesy 
initiate,  becomes  so  by  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  his 
estate  is  not  consummate  till  the  death  of  the  wife. 

Blackstone. 

IN-I"T1ATE,  n.    One  who  is  initiated.    J.  Barlow. 

IN-I"TIA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Instructed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples ;  entered  ;  received  into  a  society  or  sect  by 
the  proper  ceremonies. 

IN-I"'JTA-TING,  ppr.  Introducing  by  instruction,  or 
by  appropriate  ceremonies.  J.  J\T.  Mason. 

IN-I"TI-A'TION,  (in-ish-e-a'shun,)  n.     [L.  initiatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  introducing  one  into  a  new 
society,  by  instructing  him  in  its  principles,  rules,  or 
ceremonies;  as,  to  initiate  a  person  into  a  Christian 
community. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  one  acquainted 
with  principles  before  unknown. 

3.  Admission  by  application  of  ceremonies  or  use 
of  symbols  ;  as,  to  initiate  one  into  the  visible  church 
by  baptism.  Hammond. 

IN-F'TIATIVE,  a.    Serving  to  initiate. 
!N-l"TlA-TlVE,  n.     An  introductory  step  or  move- 
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ment.  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  action 
of  legislative  bodies  ;  as  when  one  of  two  houses  has 
the  right  to  originate  any  measure,  it  is  said  to  have 
the  initiative.  Such  is  the  right  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  respect  to  money  bills.  Brande. 

IN-I"TIA-TO-RY,  (in-ish'a-to-ry,)  a.  Introductory; 
as,  an  initiatory  step. 

2.  Initiating  or  serving  to  initiate  ;  introducing  by 
instruction,  or  by  the  use  and  application  of  symbols 
or  ceremonies. 

Two  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  general  import  can  not  exist 
together.  J.  M.  Mason. 

IN-I"TIA-TO-RY,  7i.     [supra.]    Introductory  rite. 

L.  Addison. 
IN-I"TION,  (in-ish'un,)n.     A  beginning.     [Obsolete.] 

Naunton. 
IN-JECT',  v.  t.     [L.  injectus,  injicio ;  in  and  jacio,  to 
throw.] 

1.  To  throw  in  ;  to  dart  in  ;  as,  to  inject  any  thing 
into  the  mouth  or  stomach. 

2.  To  cast  or  throw  on. 

And  mound  inject  on  mound.  Pope. 

IN-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Thrown  in  or  on. 
IN-JECT'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  in  or  on. 
INJECTION,  (in-jek'shun,)  n    [Fr.,  from  L.  injectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  in  ;  applied  particularly  to 
the  forcible  throwing  in  of  a  liquid  or  aeriform  body, 
by  means  of  a  syringe,  pump,  iic. 

2.  A  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  the  body  by  a 
syringe  or  pipe  ;  a  clyster. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  act  of  filling  the  vessels  of  an 
animal  body  with  some  colored  substance,  in  order 
to  render  visible  their  figures  and  ramifications. 

Encyc. 

IN-JOIN'.    See  Enjoin. 

IN-JU-CUND'I-TY,  n.     [L.  injucunditas.] 

Unpleasantness  ;  disagreeableness.     [Little  used.] 

IN-JU'Dl-CA-BLE,  a.  Not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 
[Little  used.] 

IN-'U-D["CIAL,  (-ju-dish'al,)  a.  Not  according  to 
the  forms  of  law.  Did. 

IN-JU-DI"CIOUS,  (-ju-dish'us,)  a.  [in  and  judicious.] 
Not  judicious ;  void  of  judgment ;  acting  without 
judgment ;  unwise  ;  as,  an  injudicious  person. 

2.  Not  according  to  sound  judgment  or  discretion  ; 
unwise  ;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 

IN-JU-Dt"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  Without  judgment ;  un- 
wisely. 

IN-JU-M"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
injudicious  or  unwise.  JVhitlock. 

INJUNCTION,  n.  [L.  injunctio,  from  injungo,  to 
enjoin  ;  in  and  jungo,  to  join.] 

1.  A  command  ;  order;  precept;  the  direction  of 
a  superior  vested  with  authority. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remembered 

The  high  injunction,  not  to  taste  that  fruit.  Milton. 

2.  Urgent  advice  or  exhortation  of  persons  not 
vested  with  absolute  authority  to  command. 

3.  In  law,  a  writ  ororder  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
directed  to  an  inferior  court,  or  to  parties  and  their 
counsel,  directing  them  to  stay  proceedings,  or  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  for 
want  of  the  defendant's  appearance,  to  stay  waste 
or  other  injury,  &c.  When  the  reason  for  granting 
an  injunction  ceases,  the  injunction  is  dissolved. 

Blackstone. 
IN'JURE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  injure,  injurier ;  L.  injuria,  injury  ; 
Sp.  injuriar  ,•  It.  ingiuriare.     See  Injury.] 

1.  To  hurt  or  wound,  as  the  person;  to  impair 
soundness,  as  of  health. 

2.  To  damage  or  lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or 
estate. 

3.  To  slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputation  or 
character. 

4.  To  impair  or  diminish  ;  to  annoy;  as  happiness. 

5.  To  give  pain  to ;  to  grieve ,  as  sensibility  or 
feelings. 

6.  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

7.  To  hurt  or  weaken  ;  as,  to  injure  a  good  cause. 

8.  To  impair  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  injure  rights. 

9.  To  make  worse  ;  as,  great  rains  injure  the  roads. 

10.  In  general,  to  wrong  the  person,  to  damage  the 
property,  or  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  ourselves  or 
others.  A  man  injures  his  person  by  wounds,  his 
estate  by  negligence  or  extravagance,  and  his  hap- 
piness by  vices.  He  injures  his  neighbor  by  violence 
to  his  person,  by  fraud,  by  calumny,  and  by  non-ful- 
fillment of  his  contracts. 

IN'JUR.ED,  jrp.  or  a.    Hurt;    wounded;    damaged; 

impaired  ;  weakened  ;  made  worse. 
IN'JUR-ER,  n.    One  who  injures  cr  wrongs. 
IN'JUR-ING,  ppr.     Hurting;   damaging;  impairing; 

weakening  ;  rendering  worse. 
IN-JO'RI-OUS.,  a.     [Jj.  injurius ;  Er.  injurieux.] 

1.  Wrongful ;  unjust ;  hurtful  to  the  rights  of 
another.  That  which  impairs  rights  or  prevents 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  is  injurious. 

2.  Hurtful  to  the  person  «r  health.  Violence  is 
injurious  to  the  person,  as  intemperance  is  to  the 
health. 

3.  Affecting  with  damage  or  loss.  Indolence  is 
injurious  to  property. 
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4.  Mischievous ;  hurtful ;  as,  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  sin  or  folly. 

5.  Lessening  or  tarnishing  reputation.  The  very 
suspicion  of  cowardice  is  injurious  to  a  soldier's 
character. 

6.  Detractory  ;  contumelious  ;  hurting  reputation  ; 
as,  obscure  hints,  as  well  as  open  detraction,  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  reputation. 

7.  In  general,  whatever  gives  pain  to  the  body  or 
mind,  whatever  impairs  or  destroys  property  or  rights, 
whatever  tarnishes  reputation,  whatever  disturbs 
happiness,  whatever  retards  prosperity  or  defeats  the 
success  of  a  good  cause,  is  deemed  injurious. 

IN-JO'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Wrongfully  ;  hurlfully  ;  with 
injustice  ;  mischievously. 

IN-Ju'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inju- 
rious or  hurtful ;  injury. 

IN'JU-RY,n.  [L.  injuria ;  in  and  jus,  juris,  right;  Fr. 
injure  ;  It.  ingiuria  ;  Sp.  injuria.] 

1.  In  general,  any  wrong  or  damage  done  to  a 
man's  person,  rights,  reputation,  or  goods.  That 
which  impairs  the  soundness  of  the  body  or  health, 
or  gives  pain,  is  an  injury.  That  which  impairs  the 
mental  faculties  is  an  injury.  These  injuries  may  be 
received  by  a  fall  or  by  other  violence.  Trespass, 
fraud,  and  non-fulfillment  of  covenants  and  contracts 
are  injuries  to  rights.  Slander  is  an  injury  to  reputa- 
tion, and  so  are  cowardice  and  vice.  Whatever  im- 
pairs the  quality  or  diminishes  the  value  of  goods  or 
property,  is  an  injury.  We  may  receive  injury  by 
misfortune  as  well  as  by  injustice. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment. 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwelling  on  trifling 
arguments.  Watts. 

3.  Any  diminution  of  that  which  is  good,  valuable, 
or  advantageous. 

IN-JUS'TICE,  it.  [Fr.,  from  L.  injustitia;  in  and  jus- 
titia,  justice.] 

1.  Iniquity  ;  wrong ;  any  violation  of  another's 
rights,  as  fraud  in  contracts,  or  the  withholding  of 
what  is  due.  It  has  a  particular  reference  to  an 
unequal  distribution  of  rights,  property,  or  privileges 
among  persons  who  have  equal  claims. 

2.  The  withholding  from  another  merited  praise, 
or  ascribing  to  him  unmerited  blame. 

INK,  7i.  [D.  inkt;  Fr.  encre.  Q.U.  It.  inchiostro,  from 
inchiudere,  L.  includo.] 

1.  A  black  liquor  or  substance  used  for  writing, 
generally  made  of  an  infusion  of  galls,  copperas, 
and  gum-arabic. 

2.  Any  liquor  used  for  writing  or  forming  letters, 
as  red  ink,  &c. 

3.  A  pigment. 

Printing  ink  is  made  by  boiling  linseed  oil,  and 
burning  it  for  a  short  time,  and  mixing  it  with  lamp- 
black, with  an  addition  of  soap  and  resin. 

Ink  for  the  rolling  press,  is  made  with  linseed  oil 
burnt  as  above,  and  mixed  with  Frankfort  black. 

Indian  ink,  from  China,  is  composed  of  lampblack, 
and  size  or  animal  glue.  Nicholson. 

Sympathetic  ink,  a  liquor  used  in  writing,  which 
exhibits  no  color  or  appearance  till  some  other  means 
are  used,  such  as  holding  it  to  the  fire,  or  rubbing 
something  over  it.  .  Encyc. 

INK,  v.  t.    To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 
INK'-BAG,  n.    A  bag  or  sac  containing  a  deep  black 
liquid  ;  found  in  certain  animals,  as  the  cuttle-fish. 

Buckland. 
INK'BLUR-R-ED,  a.     Blurred  or  darkened  with  ink. 
INK'-ED,  (inkt,)  pp.    Covered  or  daubed  with  ink. 
INK'HORN,  n.     [inland  horn:  horns  being  formerly 
used  for  holding  ink.]     A  small  vessel  used  to  hold 
ink   on  a  writing  table  or  desk,  or  for  carrying  it 
about  the  person.    Inkhorns  are  made  of  horn,  glass, 
or  stone. 
2.  A  portable  case  for  the  instruments  of  writing. 

Johnson. 
INK'HORN,  a.   A  reproachful  epithet,  meaning  affect- 
ed, pedantic,  or  pompous.     [Oas.l  Bale. 
INK'I-NESS,  7t.     [from  inti/.J     The  state  or  quality 

of  being  inky. 
INK'ING,  ppr.    Covering  or  daubing  with  ink. 
INK'LE,  (ink'l,)  n.    A  kind  of  broad  linen  tape. 

Shak. 
INK'LING,  n.    A  hint  or  whisper ;  an  intimation. 

Bacon. 
2.  Inclination  ;  desire.  Grose. 

[This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  being  from 
incline,  inclination.] 
INK'-MAK-ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

ink. 
IN-KNIT',  (in-nit',)  v.  t.    To  knit  in.  Southey. 

IN-KNOT',  (in-not',)  v.  U    [in  and  knot.]    To  bind,  as 

with  a  knot.  Fuller. 

INK'STAND,  re.   A  vessel  for  holding  ink  and  writing 

materials. 
INK'-STONE,  7i.    A  kind  of  small,  round  stone,  of  a 
white,  red,  gray,  yellow,  or  black  color,  containing  a 
quantity  of  native  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  used  in 
making  ink.  Encyc. 

INK'Y,  a.    Consisting  of  ink;  resembling  ink  ;  black. 

2.  Tarnished  or  blackened  with  ink. 
IN-LACE',  v.  t.    [in  and  lace.]    To  embellish  with  va- 
riegations. Fletcher. 
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IN-LACED,  (-last',)  pp.  Embellished  with  variega- 
tions. 

IN-LACING,  ppr.    Embellishing  with  variegations. 

IN-LA-GA'TION,  n.  The  restitution  of  an  outlawed 
person  to  the  protection  of  the  law  Bouvier 

IN-LAID',  pp.  of  Inlay,  which  see. 

IN'LAND,  a.  [in  and  land.]  Interior;  remote  from 
the  sea.  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Lancas- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  are  large  inland  towns. 

2.  Within  land  ;  remote  from  the  ocean  ;  as,  an  in- 
land lake  or  sea.  Spenser. 

3.  Carried  on  within  a  country;  domestic;  not 
foreign  ;  as,  inland  trade  or  transportation  ;  inland 
navigation. 

4.  Confined  to  a  country  ;  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country  ;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
distinguished  from  a  foreign  bill,  which  is  drawn  in 
one  country  on  a  person  living  in  another. 

IN'LAND,  n.     The  interior  part  of  a  country. 

S/iak.    Milton. 

IN'LAND-EIt,  7i.  One  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  a 
country,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Brown. 

IN'LAND-ISII,  a.  Denoting  something  inland;  na- 
tive.    [  Obs.] 

1N-LAP'I-DATE,  v.  t.  [L.  in  and  lapido,  lapis,  a 
stone.] 

To  convert  into  a  stony  substance ;  to  petrify.  [Lit- 
tle used]  Bacon. 

IN  LAW,  v.  t.    To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder. 

Bacon. 

INLAWED,  pp.     Cleared  of  attainder. 

IN-LaY',  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  Inlaid,  [in  and  lay.] 
To  diversify  cabinet  or  other  work  by  laying  in  and 
fastening  witli  glue  or  cement,  thin  slices  or  leaves 
of  fine  wood,  ivory,  pearl,  mosaic,  &c,  on  a  ground 
of  common  wood,  of  coarser  material.  This  is  used 
in  making  compartments.  Gwilt. 

IN'LAY,  7i.  Matter  or  pieces  of  wood,  ivory,  &c,  in- 
laid, or  prepared  for  inlaying.  Milton. 

IN-LAV'ER,  re.  The  person  who  inlays,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  inlay. 

IN-LaY'ING,  ppr.  Laying  in  thin  slices  of  wood, 
ivory,  &c,  on  another  surface. 

IN-LAY'ING,  7i.  The  operation  of  diversifying  or  or- 
namenting work  witli  thin  pieces  of  wood,  ivory, 
pearl,  &c.,  set  in  a  ground  of  otiier  wood,  or  coarser 
material. 

IN'LET,  7i.  [in  and  let.]  A  passage  or  opening  by 
which  an  inclosed  place  may  be  entered;  place  of  in- 
gress ;  entrance.  Thus,  a  window  is  an  inlet  for 
light  into  a  house;  the  senses  are  the  inlets  of  ideas 
or  perceptions  into  the  mind. 

2.  A  bay  or  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
lake  or  large  river,  or  between  isles. 

/JV  LIM'I-JVE,  [L.]  At  the  threshold  ;  at  the  begin- 
ning or  outset. 

IN-LIST'.     See  Enlist. 

IN-LOCK',  v.  t.  To  lock  or  inclose  one  thing  within 
another. 

1N-LOCICED,  (in-lokt',)  pp.  Locked  or  inclosed  with- 
in another  thing. 

LY  LO'CO,  [L.]     In  the  place. 

IN'LY,  a.    [in  and  like.]    Internal ;  interior ;  secret. 

Skale. 

IN'LY,  adv.  Internally  ;  within  ;  in  the  heart  ;  se- 
cretly ;  as,  to  be  inly  pleased  or  grieved. 

Milton.     Spenser. 

IN'MATE,  77.  [in,  or  inn,  and  mate.]  A  person  who 
lodges  or  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another,  oc- 
cupying different  rooms,  but  using  the  same  door  for 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  house  Cowel. 

2.  A  lodger;  one  who  lives  with  a  family,  but  is 
not  otherwise  connected  with  it  than  as  a  lodger. 

IN'MATE,  a.     Admitted  as  a  dweller.  Milton. 

/JY  ME'DI-MS  REV,   [L.]     In  the  midst  of  things. 

IN'MoST,  a.     [in  and  most.]    Deepest  within  ;  remot- 
est from  the  surface  or  external  part. 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inr,wst  vitals  prey.  Additon. 

I  got  into  the  inmost  court.  Gulliver. 

INN,  n.  [Sax.  inn,  probably  from  the  Heb.  an"d  Ch. 
n:n,  to  dwell,  or  to  pitch  a  tent,  whence  Ch.  nun, 
an  inn.    Class  Gn,  No.  19.] 

1.  A  house  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of 
travelers  ;  often  a  tavern  where  liquors  are  furnished 
for  travelers  and  others. 

There  was  no  room  lor  them  in  the  inn.  —  Luke  ii. 

2.  In  England,  a  college  of  municipal  or  common 
law  professors  and  students  ;  the  word  inn  having 
formerly  been  used  as  synonymous  with  lodging- 
house  or  residence,  and  also  for  the  town-house  of  a 
nobleman,  bishop,  or  other  distinguished  personage, 
in  which  he  resided  when  he  attended  the  court. 
Hence  the  terms  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  &c, 
which  were  once  the  residences  of  the  noble  fam- 
ilies whose  names  they  bear.  Toone. 

Inns  of  court ;  colleges  in  which  students  of  law 
reside  and  are  instructed.  The  principal  are  the  In- 
ner Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn. 

Inns  of  chancery  ;  colleges  in  which  young  students 
formerly  began  their  law  studies.  These  are  now 
occupied  chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.  Encyc. 


INN,  v.  i.     To  take  up  lodging  ;  to  lodge.         Donne. 

INN,  v.  t.     To  house;  to  put  under  cover.        Bacon. 

INN'HoLD-ER,  71.     [inn   and  hold.]     A  person  who 
keeps  an  inn  or  house  for  the  entertainment  of  trav- 
elers ;  also,  a  taverner. 
2.  An  inhabitant.     [Obs-.]  Spenser. 

INN'KEEP-ER,  n.  [inn  and  keep.]  An  imiholder. 
In  America,  the  innkeeper  is  often  a  tavern-keeper 
or  taverner,  as  well  as  an  innkeeper,  the  inn  for  fur- 
nishing lodgings  and  provisions  being  usually  united 
with  the  tavern  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 

IN'NATE  or  IN-NATE',  a.  [L.  innatus,  from  innas- 
cor;  in  and  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

Inborn  ;  native ;  natural.  lima,  e  ideas  are  such  as 
are  supposed  to  be  stamped  on  th  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment when  existence  begins.  Mr.  Locke  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove  that  no  such  ideas  exist. 

Encyc. 

IN'NA-TED,  for  Innate,  is  not  used. 

IN'NATE-LYor  IN-NATE'LY,  ado.     Naturally. 

IN'NATE-NESS  or  IN-NATE'NESS,  n.  The  quality 
of  being  innate. 

IN-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.  [L.  innavigabilis  :  in  and  nav- 
igabilis.     See  Navigate.] 

That  can  not  be  navigated  ;  impassable  by  ships  or 
vessels.  Drijden. 

IN-N  A  V'l-GA-ISLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  navigable. 

IN'NER,  a.  [from  in.]  Interior ;  farther  inward  than 
something  else;  as,  an  inner  chamber;  the  inner 
court  of  a  temple  or  palace. 

2.  Interior;  internal;  not  outward;  as,  the  inner 
man.     Eph.  iii. 

IN'NER-LV,  adv.     More  within.     [Obs.]         Barret. 

IN'NER-MoST,  a.  Furthest  inward  ;  most  remote 
from  the  outward  part.     Prov.  xviii. 

IN-NERV-A'TION,  n.  [in,  neg.,  and  nerve.]  A  state 
of  weakness.  Hall. 

2.  Act  of  strengthening. 

IN-NERVE',  v.  t.  [in  and  nerve.]  To  give  nerve  to  ; 
to  invigorate;  to  strengthen  Dwight. 

IN-NERV'ED,  pp.     Invigorated. 

IN-NERV'ING,  ppr.    Strengthening. 

INN'ING,  7t.     The  ingathering  of  grain. 

2.  A  term  in  cricket,  the  turn  for  using  the  bat. 

INN'INGS,  n.  pi.     Lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 

Ainsworth. 

IN'NO-CENCE,    (  77.     [Fr.,  from  L.  innocentia  ;  in  and 

IN'NO-CEN-CY,  \      noceo,  to  hurt.] 

1.  Properly,  freedom  from  any  quality  that  can  in- 
jure ;  innoxiousness  ;  harmlessness  ;  as,  the  innocence 
of  a  medicine  which  can  do  no  harm.  In  this  sense, 
the  noun  is  not  obsolete,  though  less  used  than  the 
adjective. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  freedom  from  crime,  sin,  or 
guilt ;  untainted  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  unimpaired 
integrity. 

Enjoyment  left  nothing  to  ask  —  innocence  left  nothing  to  fear. 

Johnson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  evil  intentions ;  simplici- 
ty of  heart  ;  as,  the  innocence  of  a  child. 

4.  Freedom  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  sin  or 
crime.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
generally  used,  for  perfect  innocence  can  not  be  predi- 
cated of  man.  A  man  charged  with  theft  or  murder 
may  prove  his  innocence. 

5.  The  state  of  being  lawfully  conveyed  to  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  of  not  being  contraband  ;  as,  tile  innocence 
of  a  cargo,  or  of  any  merchandise.  Kent. 

IN'NO-CENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  innocens.] 

1.  properly,  not  noxious  ;  not  producing  injury  ; 
free  from  qualities  that  can  injure  ;  harmless  ;  in- 
noxious ;  as,  an  innocent  medicine  or  remedy. 

2.  Free  from  guilt ;  not  having  done  wrong  or  vi- 
olated any  law  ;  not  tainted  with  sin  ;  pure  ;  upright. 
In  this  general  sense,  no  human  being  that  is  a  mor- 
al agent  can  be  innocent.     It  is  followed  by  of. 

3.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  evil 
action  ;  as,  a  man  is  innocent  o/the  crime  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

4.  Lawful ;  permitted  -,  as,  an  innocent  trade. 

5.  Not  contraband;  not  subject  to  forfeiture  ;  as, 
innocent  goods  carried  to  a  belligerent  nation.  Kent. 

6.  Ignorant;  imbecile;  idiotic.     [Obs.] 
IN'NO-CENT,  77.     One  free  from  guilt  or  harm.  Shak. 

2.  An  ignorant  person;  hence,  a  natural ;  an  idiot. 
[Oirasual.]  Hooker. 

IN'NO-CENT-LY,  adv.  Without  harm  ;  without  in- 
curring guilt. 

2.  With  simplicity  ;  without  evil  design. 

3.  Without  incurring  a  forfeiture  or  penalty;  as, 
goods  innocently  imported. 

IN-NOCU.-OUS,  a.  [L.  innocuus ;  in  and  nocco,  to 
hurt.] 

Harmless;  safe;  producing  no  ill  effect ;  innocent. 
Certain  poisons,  used  as  medicines,  in  small  quan- 
tities, prove  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial.  It  is 
applied  only  to  things,  not  to  persons. 

IN-NOClI-OtJS-LY,  adv.  Without  harm;  without 
injurious  effects. 

IN-NOC'U-OUS-NESS,  7i.  Harmlessness;  the  quality 
of  being  destitute  of  mischievous  qualities  or  effects. 

Digb-y. 

IN-NOM'I-NA-BLE,  o.     Not  to  be  named.    Chancer. 


IN-NOM'I-NATE,  a.     Having  no  name  ;  annnvmous 

"Bay. 
IN'NO-VaTE,  7\  (.     [Fr.  innover;  L.  innovo  ;  in  .ind 
novo,  to  make  new,  novas,  new.] 

1.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  something 
new. 

From  ilis  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he  proceeds  to  innovate 
Uod's  worship.  South. 

2.  To  bring  in  something  new.  Bacon. 
IN'NO-VATE,  v.  i.     To  introduce  novelties  ;  to  make 

changes  in  any  thing  established  ;  with  on.  It  is 
often  dangerous  to  innovate  on  the  customs  of  a 
nation. 

IN'NO-VA-TED,  pp.  Changed  by  the  introduction  of 
something  new. 

IN'NO-VA-TING,  ppr.     Introducing  novelties. 

IN-NO-Va'TION,?!.  [from  innovate.]  Change  made 
by  the  introduction  of  something  new;  change  in 
established  laws,  customs,  rites,  or  practices.  Inno- 
vation is  expedient  when  it  remedies  an  evil,  and 
safe  when  men  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Innova- 
tion is  often  used,  in  an  ill  sense,  for  a  change  that 
disturbs  settled  opinions  and  practices,  without  an 
equivalent  advantage. 

IN'NO-Va-TOR,  ».    An  introducer  of  changes. 

Time  is  the  greatest  innovator.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  introduces  novelties,  or  who  makes 
changes  by  introducing  something  new.  South. 

IN-NOX'IOUS,  a.  [L.  innoxius  ;  in  and  noxius,  nocco, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Free  from  mischievous  qualities ;  innocent  ; 
harmless  ;   as,  an  innoxious  drug. 

2.  Not  producing  evil ;  harmless  in  effects. 

Innoxious  (lames  are  often  seen  on  the  hair  of  men's  heads,  and 
on  horses'  manes.  Digby. 

3.  Free  from  crime  ;  pure;  innocent.  Pope. 
IN-NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.    Harmlessly ;  without   mis- 
chief. 

2.  Without  harm  suffered.  Brown. 

IN-NOX'IOUS-NESS,  71.     Harmlessness. 

The  innoxiousness  of  the  small-pox.  Tooke. 

IN-NU-EN'DO,  ?i. t   [L.,  from  innuo,  to  nod;  in  and 

777/0.] 

1.  An  oblique  hint ;  a  remote  intimation  or  refer- 
ence to  a  person  or  thing  not  named. 

Mercury  —  owns  it  a  marriage  by  innuendo.  Dryden. 

2.  In  law,  a  word  used  to  point  out  the  application 
of  some  injurious  remark  to  the  person  aimed  at. 

IN'NU-ENT,  a.     [L.  innuens.] 

Significant.  Burton. 

IN-NU-MER-A-BIL'I-TY,    )  71.    State  of  being  mnu- 
IN-NG'MER-A-BLE-NESS,  j      meraule. 

Fntherbv.     Shertcoud. 
IN-NO'MER-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  innumcrab'ilLs.     See  Num- 
ber.] 

1.  Not  to  be  counted  ;  that  can  not  be  enumerated 
or  numbered  for  multitude. 

2.  In  a  loose  sense,  very  numerous. 
IN-NO'MER-A-BLY,  adv.     Without  number. 
IN-Nu'MER-OUS, a.     [L.  innumerus ;  in  and  numprus, 

number.]  Too  many  to  be  counted  or  numbered  ; 
innumerable.  Milton.     Pope. 

IN-NU-TRI"TION,  (-nu-trish'un,)  n.  [in  and  nutri- 
tion.]   Want  of  nutrition  ;  failure  of  nourishment. 

Darwin. 

IN-NU-TRI"TIOCS,  (-nu-trish'us,)  a.  [in  and  nutri- 
tious.] Not  nutritious ;  not  supplying  nourishment ; 
not  nourishing.  Darwin. 

IN-Nu'TRI-TIVE,  a.     Not  nourishing.  Oood. 

IN-O-BE'DI-ENCE,  71.  Disobedience;  neglect  of  obe- 
dience. Bp.  Bedell . 

IN-O-Bk'DI-ENT,  a.  Not  yielding  obedience;  neg- 
lecting to  obey. 

IN-OB-SERV'A-BLE,  17.  [in  and  observable.]  That 
can  not  be  seen,  perceived,  or  observed. 

IN-OB-SERV'ANCE,  7i.  Want  of  observance ;  neg- 
lect of  observing  ;  disobedience. 

Bacon.     Barrow. 

IN-OB-SERV'ANT,  a.  [in  and  observant.]  Not  tak- 
ing notice.  Beddoes. 

IN-OB-SERV-a'TION,  77.  Neglect  or  want  of  obser- 
vation. Shuekfordi 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE,  a.     Not  obtrusive.         Coleridge. 

IN-OB-TRO'SIVE-LY,  adv.     Unobtrusively. 

IN-OB-TRu'SIVE-NESS,  ?i.  A  quality  of  being  not 
obtrusive. 

IN-Oe-CU-PA'TION,  n.     Want  of  occupation. 

C.  B.  Brown. 

IN-OC'tT-LA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  inoculated. 

2.  That  may  communicate  disease  by  inoculation. 

Hall. 

IN-OCLI-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  inoculo  ;  in  and  oculus,  the 
eye.] 

1.  To  bud  ;  to  insert  the  bud  ot  a  tree  or  plant  in 
another  tree  or  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  growth  on 
the  new  stock.  All  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  apples,  pears, 
&c,  may  be  inoculated.  We  inoculate  the  stock  with 
a  foreign  bud. 

2.  To  communicate  a  disease  to  a  person  by  insert- 
ing infectious  matter  in  his  skin  or  flesh  ;  as,  to 
inoculate  a  person    with   the    matter  of    small  pox. 
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When   the   cow-pox   is   communicated,  it  is  called 

vaccination. 
IN-0€'(T-LATE,  v.  i.    To  propagate  by  budding;  to 

practice  inoculation.     The  time  to  inoculate  is  when 

the  buds  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 

year's  shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring  growth  for 

that  season  is  complete. 
IN-OC'U-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Budded ;  as,  an  inocu- 

ulated  stock. 

2.  Inserted  in  another  stock,  as  a  bud. 

3.  Infected  by  inoculation  with  a  particular  dis- 
ease. 

IN-OG'U-LA-TING,  ppr.     Budding  ;   propagating  by 
inserting  a  bud  on  another  stock. 
2.  Infecting  by  inoculation. 
IN-OS-U-LA'TlON,  n.     [L.  inoculatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  inserting  buds  of  one 
plant  under  the  bark  of  another  for  propagation. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  disease 
to  a  person  in  health,  by  inserting  contagious  matter 
in  his  skin  or  flesh.  This  term  is  limited  chiefly  to 
the  communication  of  the  small-pox.  [See  Vaccin- 
ation.] 

IN-OC'lf-LA-TOR,  n.     A  person  who  inoculates  ;  one 

who  propagates  plants  or  diseases  by  inoculation. 
IN-o'DI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  odium.'] 

To  make  hateful.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

IN-6'DOR-ATE,  a.     [L.  in  and  odorutus.] 

Having  no  scent  or  odor.  Bacon. 

IN-O'DOll-OUS,  a.     [L.  inodorus  ;  in  and  odor.] 

Wanting  scent  ;  having  no  smell. 

The  white  of  an  e=:g  is  an  inodorous  liquor.  Arluthnot. 

IN-OF-FENS'IVE,  a.     [in  and  offensive.] 

1.  Giving  no  offense  or  provocation  ;  as,  an  inoffen- 
sive man  ;  an  inoffensive  answer. 

2.  Giving  no  uneasiness  or  disturbance  ;  as,  an 
inoffensive  appearance  or  sight. 

3.  Harmless  ;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief. 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bile.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  obstructing ;  presenting  no  hinderance. 

From  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive,  down  lo  hell.  Milton. 

[ Unusual.] 
IN-QF-FENS'IVE-LY,  adv.    Without  giving  offense ; 

without  harm  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  offend. 
IN-OF-FENS'IVE-NESS,  n.  Karmlessness  ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  not  offensive  either  to  the  senses  or  to 
the  mind. 
tN-OF-FI"CIAL,  (-of-fish'al,)  a.  [in  and.  official.]  Not 
official;  not  proceeding  from  the  proper  officer ;  not 
clothed  with  the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not 
done  in  an  official  character;  as,  an  inofficial  commu- 
nication ;  inofficial  intelligence. 

Finckney  and  Marshall  would  not  make  inofficial  visits  to  dis- 
cuss official  business.  Pickering. 

iN-OF-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.    Without  the  usual  forms, 

or  not  in  the  official  character. 
IN-OF-FI"CIOUS,  (-of-fish'us,)  a.     [to  and  officious.] 
Unkind  ;   regardless  of  natural  obligation  ;  contrary 
to  natural  duty. 

Suggesting  that  the  parent  had  lost  the  use  of  his  rrason,  when 

he  made  the  inofficious  testament.  Blackstone. 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  an  inojjicious  disposition  of  his 
fortune,  by  alleging  that  every  man  may  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own.  Paley. 

2.  Unfit  for  an  office. 

Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inojjicious  sleep.  B.Jonson. 

3.  Not  civd  or  attentive.  B.  Jonson. 
IN-OF-FI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Not  officiously. 
IN-OP-ER-A'TION,  k.     Agency;   influence  ;  produc- 
tion of  effects.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  [in  and  operative.]  Not  oper- 
ative ;  not  active ;  having  no  operation  ;  producing 
no  effect  ;  as,  laws  rendered  inoperative  by  neglect; 
inoperative  remedies. 

IN-OP'IN-ATE,  a.      [L.   inopinatus.]     Not    expected. 

r  obs.] 

IN-OP-POR-TONE',  a.  [L.  inopportunus.  See  Op- 
portune.] 

Not  opportune  ;  inconvenient ;  unseasonable  in 
time. 

IN-OP-POR-TuNE'LY,  adv.  Unseasonably;  at  an 
inconvenient  time. 

IN-OP-PRESS'IVE,  a.  [in  and  oppressive.]  Not  op- 
pressive ;  not  burdensome.  O.  JVolcott. 

IN-OP'U-LENT,  a.  tin  and  opulent.]  Not  opulent ; 
not  wealthy  ;  not  affluent  or  rich. 

IN-OR'DIN-A-CY,  n.  [from  inordinate.]  Deviation 
from  order  or  rule  prescribed  ;  irregularity;  disorder; 
excess,  or  want  of  moderation  ;  as,  the  inordinacy  of 
desire  or  other  passion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE,  a.  [L.  inordinatus ;  in  and  ordo, 
order.] 

Irregular  ;  disorderly  ;  excessive  ;  immoderate  ; 
not  limited  to  rules  prescribed,  or  to  usual  bounds; 
as,  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world  ;  inordinate  desire 
of  fame. 

Inordinate  proportion  ;  in  mathematics,  a  proportion 
in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  is  not  regular. 

Barlow. 

IN-OR'DIN-ATE-LY,  adv.  Irregularly  ;  excessively  ; 
immoderately.  Skclton. 


fNQ, 

IN-OR'DIN-ATH-NESS,  n.  Deviation  from  order; 
excess;  want  of  moderation  ;  inordinacy;  intemper- 
ance in  desire  or  other  passion.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-OR-DI.V-A'TION,  ?;.  Irregularity ;  deviation  from 
ruie  or  right.  South. 

IN-OR-GAN'IO,  )  a.     [in  and  organic]   Devoid  of 

IN-OR-GAN'te-AL,  j  organs  ;  not  formed  with  the 
organs  or  instruments  of  life  ;  as,  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter that  forms  the  earth's  surface.  Kirwan. 

Inorganic  bodies  are  such  as  have  no  organs,  as 
minerals. 

IN-OR-GAN'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     Without  organs. 

IN-OR'GAN-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  having  organic  structure  ; 
void  of  organs,  as  earths,  metals,  or  other  minerals. 

IN-OS'eU-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  in  and  osculatus,  from  os- 
cular, to  kiss.] 

In  anatomy,  to  unite  by  apposition  or  contact ;  to 
unite,  as  two  vessels  at  their  extremities  ;  as,  one  vein 
or  artery  inosculates  with  another ;  a  vein  inosculates 
with  an  artery. 

IN-OS'€U-LATE,  v.  t.  To  unite,  as  two  vessels  in  an 
animal  body. 

IN-OS'OU-LA-TING,  ppr.  Uniting,  as  the  extremi- 
ties of  two  vessels. 

IN-OS-CU-La'TION,  ?t.  The  union  of  two  vessels  of 
an  animal  body  at  their  extremities,  or  by  contact  and 
perforation  of  their  sides,  by  means  of  which  a  com- 
munication is  maintained,  and  the  circulation  of  fluids 
is  carried  on  ;  anastomosis.  Ray. 

IN  O'VO,  [L.J     In  the  egg  ;  in  infancy. 

IN  PER-PETU-AM HE'  1 ''MR-MO' RI-AM,  [L.]  For 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  affair. 

IN  PER-PET'U-UM,  [L.]     To  perpetuity  ;  forever. 

IN  PET1  TO,  [It.,  in  the  breast,  L.  in  pectorc] 
In  secret  ;  in  reserve. 

IN  POS'SE,  [L.]     In  possibility  of  being. 

IN  PRU'PRI-J  PER-SO'NA,  "  [L.]  In  one's  own 
person. 

IN'QUEST,  n.  [Fr.  enquGte;  L.  inquisitio,  inquiro  ,•  in 
antl  quarro,  to  seek.] 

1.  Inquisition;  judicial  inquiry;  official  examina- 
tion. An  inquest  of  office  is  an  inquiry  made  by  the 
king's  officer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or  escheator,  con- 
cerning any  matter  that  entitles  the  king  to  the  pos- 
session of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels. 
It  is  made  by  a  jury  of  no  determinate  number. 

Blackstone 
lnthe  United  States,  a  similar  inquiry,  made  bythe 
proper  officer,  under  the  authority  of  a  State. 

2.  A  jury;  particular!?/,  acoroner'sjury,  assembled 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  sudden  death. 

3.  Inquiry  ;  search.  South. 
IN-QUI'ET,  v.  t.    To  disturb  ;  to  trouble.    [Not  used.] 
IN-QIII-ET-A'TION,  it.     Disturbance.     [Not  used.] 
IN-QUI'ET-UDE,  n,      [{,>.,  from  L.  inquietude-;  in 

and  quits,  rest  ] 

Disturbed  state;  want  of  quiet;  restlessness ;  un- 
easiness, either  of  body  oi  mind;  disquietude.  Pope. 
IN'QUI-NATE,».  t.    [L.inquino,  to  defile;  tnandGr. 
xc-tvaco,  from  xotvoe,  common.] 
To  defile  ;  topollute  ;  to  contaminate.  [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
IN-Q.UT-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  defiling,  or  state  of 
being  defiled;  pollution;  corruption.     [Little  used.] 
*  Bacon. 

IN-QUIR'A-ELE,  a  [from  inquire.]  That  may  be 
inquired  into ;  subject  to  inquisition  or  inquest. 

Bacon. 
IN-Q.UIRE',  v.  i.t  [Fr.  enquerirj  Sp.  inquirir  ;  L.  in- 
quiro ,-  in  and  qucero,  to  seek ;  Malayan,  choree,  to 
seek.     See  Acquire.] 

1.  To  ask  a  question ;  to  seek  for  truth  or  in- 
formation by  asking  questions. 

We  will  call  the  damsel  and  i/iyuire  at  her  mouth.  — Gen.  r.xiv. 

It  has  of  before  the  person  asked.  Inquire  of  them, 
or  of  him.  It  has  of,  concerning,  or  after,  before  the 
subject  of  inquiry. 

He   sent  Hadoram,  his  son,  lo  King  David  to  inquire   of  his 

welfare. —1  Chron.  xviii. 
For  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.  —  Eccl.  vii. 

When  search  is  to  ht  made  for  particular  knowl- 
edge or  information,  it  is  followed  by  into.  The  cor- 
oner by  jury  inquires  i.Uo  the  cause  of  a  sudden  death. 
When  a  place  or  person  is  sought,  or  something  hid 
or  missing,  for  is  commonly  use;!.  Inquire  for  one 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  was  inquiring  for  the  house  to 
which  he  was  directed.  Inquire  for  the  cloak  that 
is  lost.  Inquire  for  the  right  road.  Sometimes  it 
is  followed  by  after.     Inquire  after  the  right  way. 

When  some  general  information  is  sought,  this 
verb  is  followed  by  about ;  sometimes  by  concerning. 
His  friends  inquired  about  him  ;  they  inquired  concern- 
ing his  welfare. 

2.  To  seek  for  truth  by  argument  or  the  discussion 
of  questions,  or  by  investigation. 

To  inquire  into ;  to  make  examination  ;  to  seek  for 
particular  information.  Inquire  into  the  time,  man- 
ner, and  place.  Inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
IN-tlUIRE',  v.  t.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  by  asking; 
as,  he  inquired  the  way  ;  but  the  phrase  is  elliptical, 
for  inquire  for  the  way. 
2.  To  call  or  name.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 


INS 

IN-OUIR'ED,  pp.     Asked  about ;  sought  by  asking. 

IN-QUIR'ENT,  a.     Making  inquiry.  Shcnstone. 

IN-UUlR'ER,  n.  One  who  asks  a  question  ;  one  who 
interrogates  ;  one  who  searches  or  examines  ;  one 
who  seeks  for  knowledge  or  information. 

IN-Q,UIR'ING,  ppr.  Seeking  for  information  by  ask- 
ing questions;  asking;  questioning;  interrogating; 
examining. 

IN-QUIR'INg,  a.  Given  to  inquiry  ;  disposed  to  in- 
vestigate causes  ;  as,  an  inquiring  mind. 

IN-QUIR'ING-LY,  ado.     By  way  of  inquiry. 

IN-Q.UI'RY,  k.  [Norm,  enquerre,  from  querer,  to  in- 
quire.] 

1.  The  act  of  inquiring ;  a  seeking  for  information 
by  asking  questions  ;  interrogation. 

The  men  who  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry  for 
Simon's  house,  and  stood  before  the  gate.  *-  Acts  X. 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  knowledge; 
research  ;  examination  into  facts  or  principles  by 
proposing  and  discussing  questions,  by  solving 
problems,  by  experiments  or  other  modes ;  as,  phys- 
ical inquiries;  inquiries  about  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. Locke. 

The  first  inqub-y  of  a  rational  being  should  be,  Who  math?  me  ? 
the  second,  Why  was  I  made  ?  who  is  my  Creator,  and 
what  is  his  will  !  Anon. 

IN-Q.UI-SI"TION,  (in-kwe-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  inquisitio,  inquire.     See  Inquire.] 

1.  Inquiry  ;  examination  ;  a  searching  or  search. 
Ps.  ix. 

2.  Judicial  inquiry  ;  official  examination  ;  inquest. 

The  justices  in  eyre  had  it  formerly  in  charge  to  make  inquisition 
concerning  them  by  a  jury  of  the  county.  Blackstone. 

3.  Examination  ;  discussion.  Bacon. 

4.  In  some  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  court  or  tri- 
bunal established  for  the  examination  and  punish- 
ment of  heretics.  This  court  was  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Father  Dominic,  who  was  charged 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  Roman 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 

Eucvc. 

IN-ClUI-SI"TION-AL,  a.  Making  inquiry ;  busy  in 
inquiry.  Sterne. 

IN-aUI-SI"T!ON-A-RY,  a.     Inquisitional. 

IN-QUIS'I-'J'IVE,  c.t  Apt  to  ask  questions  ;  addicted 
to  inquiry;  inclined  to  seek  information  by  ques- 
tions ;  followed  by  about  or  after.  He  was  very  in- 
quisitive about,  or  after,  news.  Children  are  usually 
inquisitive. 

2.  Inclined  to  seek  knowledge  by  discussion,  in- 
vestigation, or  observation  ;  given  to  research.  He 
possesses  an  inquisitive  mind  or  disposition.  We  live 
in  an  inquisitive  age. 

IN-QUIS'I-TIVE,  n.  A  person  who  is  inquisitive; 
one  curious  in  research.  Temple. 

IN-ftUIS'I-TlVE-LY,  adv.  With  curiosity  to  obtain 
information  ;  with  scrutiny. 

IN-QUIS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  disposition  to  obtain 
information  by  questioning  others,  or  by  researches 
into  facts,  causes,  or  principles;  curiosity  to  learn 
what  is  not  known.  The  works  of  nature  furnish 
ample  matter  for  the  inquisitive n ess  of  tiie  human 
mind. 

IN-OUIS'I-TOR,  7i.  [L.  See  Inquire.]  One  who 
inquires  ;  particularly,  one  whose  official  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  and  examine.  Dryden. 

2.  A  member  of  the  court  of  inquisition  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Encyc. 

IN-QuIS-I-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  inquisition  ; 
as,  inquisitorial  power. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  court  of  inquisition,  or  resem- 
bling its  practices  ;  as,  inquisitorial  tragedy.  Encyc. 
Inquisitorial  robes.  Buchanan. 

IN-Q.UIS-1-To'RI-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  inquisitorial 
manner. 

Making  strict  inquiry. 
Milton, 
[in  and  ratV.]    To  rail  in  ;  to  inclose 
with  rails.  Hooker.     Oay. 

IN-RAIL'ED,  pp.    Inclosed  with  rails. 
1N-RAIL'ING,  ppr.    Inclosing  with  rails. 
IN-REG'IS-TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  enrcgistrer.     See  Regis- 
ter.] 
To  register;  to  record  ;  to  enter  in  a  register. 

Walsh. 
IN'RoAD,  ji. t  [t7t  and  road.]    The  entrance  of  an  en- 
emy into  a  country  with  purposes  of  hostility  ;  a  sud- 
den or  desultory  incursion  or  invasion.  The  confines 
.  of  England  and   Scotland  were  formerly  harassed 
with  frequent  inroads.      The  English  made  inroads 
into  Scotland,  antl  the  Scots  into  England,  and  the 
country  was  sometimes  desolated. 
2.  Attack  ;  encroachment. 
IN-SAFE'TY,  n.     Want  of  safety.    [III.]    Naunton. 
IN-SA-Lu'BRI-OUS,  a.     [in  and  salubrioits.]     Not  sa 
htbrious  ;  not  healthful ;  unfavorable  to  health  ;  un 
wh.  lesome  ;  as,  an  insalubrious  air  or  climate. 
IN-SA-LO'BRI-TY,  7t.     [in  and. salubrity.]     Want  of 
salubrity  ;  unhealthfulness  ;  unwholesomeness  ;   as, 
the  insal ubriti!  of  air,  water,  or  climate. 
IN-SAL'tJ-TA-RY,  a.     [in  and  salutary.]     Not  salu- 
tary ;  not  favorable  to  health  or  soundness. 
2.  Not  tending  to  safety  ;  productive  of  evil. 


IN-UUIS-I-TO'RI-OUS,    a. 

[Cbs.] 
IN-RALL', 


v.  t. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  MP.TE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
ti  Ife  *  Sue  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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IN-SAN-A-D1L'I-TY,     )  re.      State   of   being    incura- 
IN-SAN'A-BLE-NESS,  j      ble. 

IN-SAN'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  insanabilis ;  in  and  sano,  to 
Ileal,  j 
Incurable  ;  that  can  not  be  healed.         Johnson. 
IN-SAN'A-BLY.  adv.    So  as  to  be  incurable. 
IN-SANE',  a.     [I,,  insanus  :  in  and  samis,  sound.J 

1.  Unsound  in  mind  or  intellect ;  mad;  deranged 
in  mind  ;  delirious;  distracted.  Shale. 

2.  Used  by  or  appropriated  to  insane  persons  ;  as, 
an  insane  hospital. 

3.  Making  mad  ;  causing  madness  ;  as,  the  insane 
root.     [Ubs.]  Shak. 

IN-SANE',  n.  An  insane  person;  as,  a  hospital  for 
the  insane. 

IN-SANE'LY,  adv.  Madly;  foolishly;  without  rea- 
son. Montgomery. 

IN-SANE'NESS,  )  ;i.     The  state  of  being  unsound  in 

IN-SAN'l-TY,t  j  mind  ;  derangement  of  intellect ; 
madness.  Insanity  is  chiefly  used,  and  the  word  is 
app'icable  to  any  degree  of  mental  derangement, 
from  slight  delirium  or  wandering,  to  distraction.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  used  to  express  slight,  temporary 
delirium,  occasioned  by  fever  or  accident. 

IN-SAP'O-KY,  a.     [L.  in  and  sapor,  taste.] 

Tasteless  ;  wanting  flavor.     [Not  used.]      Herbert. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLE,  (in-sa'sha-bi,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  i.i- 
satiabilu  ;  in  and  satw,  to  satisfy.] 

Incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  appeased  ;  very 
greedy  ;  as,  an  insatiable  appetite  or  desire ;  insatiable 
thirst. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLE-NESS,  (  n.      Greediness  of  appetite 

IN-Sa-TIA-BIL'I-TY,  j  that  can  not  be  satisfied  or 
appeased.  Kins  Charles. 

IN-SA'TIA-BLY,  (in-sa'sha-bly,)  adv.  With  greedi- 
ness not  to  be  satisfied.  South. 

IN-SA'TIATE,  (in-sa'shate,)  a.     [L.  insatiatus.] 

Not  to  be  satisfied  ;  insatiable  ;  as,  insatiate  thirst. 

Philips. 

IN-SA'TIATE-LY.  adv.  So  greedily  as  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied. _ 

IN-SA-Tl'E-TY,  re.     Insatiableness.  Granger. 

IN-SAT-IS-F ACTION,  re.     Want  of  satisfaction. 

Bacon. 

IN-SAT'U.-RA-BLE,  a.  [L.  insatnrabilis ;  ire  and 
salur,  full.] 

Not  to  be  saturated,  filled,  or  glutted.       Johnson. 

IN'SOI-EN'CE,  n.  [in  and  science.]  Ignorance  ;  want 
of  knowledge.  Cli.  Relig.  Appeal. 

IN-SeRIB'A-BLE,  a.     That  mav  be  inscribed. 

IN-SeRTIS'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  inscriba- 
ble. 

INSCRIBE',  v.  t.  [L.  inscribo  ;  in  and  scribo,  to 
write,  Eng.  to  scrape.     See  Scribe.] 

1.  To  write  on  ;  to  engrave  on  for  perpetuity  or 
duration  ;  as,  to  inscribe  a  line  or  verse  on  a  monu- 
ment, on  a  column  or  pillar. 

2.  To  imprint  on  ;  as,  to  inscribe  any  thing  on  the 
mind  or  memory. 

3.  To  assign  or  address  to  ;  to  commend  to  by  a 
short  address,  less  formal  than  a  dedication  ;  as,  to 
inscribe  an  ode  or  a  book  to  a  prince. 

4.  To  mark  with  litters,  characters,  or  words  ;  as, 
to  inscribe  a  stone  with  a  name. 

5.  To  draw  a  figure  within  another,  so  that  all  the 
angles  of  the  figure  inscribed  touch  the  sides  or 
bounding  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

IN-SCRIB'ED,  pp.  Written  on  ;  engraved  ;  marked  ; 
addressed  ;  drawn  within. 

IN-seiUU'ER,  7i.     One  who  inscribes.  Pownall. 

IN-S€IUB'ING,  ppr.  Writing  on  ;  engraving;  mark- 
ing; addressing;  drawing  within. 

lN-SCRIP'TION,  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inscriptio.  See 
Inscribe.] 

1.  Something  written  or  engraved  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  after  ages;  any  character,  word,  line, 
or  sentence  written  or  engraved  on  a  solid  substance 
for  duration  ;  as,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  called 
epitaphs,  on  pillars,  <fcc.  The  inscription  on  a  inedal 
is  usually  in  a  straight  line  across  it,  while  the  legend 
is  placed  in  a  circle  round  the  rim.  We  do  not  call 
writings  on  paper  or  parchment  inscriptions. 

2.  A  title. 

3.  An  address  or  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  mark  of  respect,  or  an  invitation  of  patro- 
nage.    It  i-  less  formal  than  a  dedication. 

(N-SCRIP'TIVE,  re.     Bearing  inscription. 
IN-SClioLL',  v.  t.     To  write  on  a  scroll.  Shale. 

IN-SCROLL'.RD,  pp.     Written  on  a  scroll. 
IN-SCRoU/lNG,  ppr.     Writing  on  a  scroll. 
IN-SeiUJ-TA-BII/I-TY,     (  n.     The   quality  of  being 
IN-SeitO'TA-BLE-NESS  j      inscrutable. 
IN-S€RO'TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inscrutabilis  ;  in 
and  scrutor,  to  search.] 

1.  Unsearchable  ;  that  can  not  be  sePlched  into 
and  understood  by  inquiry  or  study.  The  designs  of 
the  emperor  appear  to  be  inscrutable 

2.  That  can  not  be  penetrated,  discovered,  or  un- 
derstood by  human  reason.  The  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  often  inscrutable.  Mysteries  are  inscruta- 
ble. 

IN-S€R0'TA-I5LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  found  out  or  understood.     The  moral  govern- 
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inent  of  an  Infinite  Being  must  often  be  inscrutably 
dark  and  mysterious. 

IN-SCULP',  v.  t.     [L.  insculpo  ;  in  and  sculpo,  to  en- 
grave.] 
To  engrave  ;  to  carve.     [  Little  used.]  S/iak. 

IN-SeULP'TION, «.     Inscription.     [Little  used.} 

7  'ourneur. 

IN-SCULP'TU.RE,  77.     An  engraving  ;  sculpture. 

[See  Sculpture,  which  is  generally  used.]    [Shak. 

IN-SeULP'TUR-£D,  a.     Engraved. 

IN-SicA.M',  v.  t.  [in  and  scam.]  To  impress  or  mark 
with  a  seam  or  cicatrix.     [Poetical.]  Pope. 

IN-Sf.AM'A'D,  pp.     Impressed  with  a  seam. 

IN-SeAM'ING,  ppr.     Marking  with  a  seam. 

IN-SEARCI1',  (in-serch',)  v.  t.  To  make  search. 
[Mot  used.]  Elyot. 

IN-SECA-BLE,  a.  [L.  insecabilis ;  ire  and  scco,  to 
cut.] 

That  can  not  be  divided  by  a  cutting  instrument ; 
indivisible.  Encyc. 

IN'SECT,  re.  [L.  insecta,  pi.,  from  inseco,  to  cut  in  ; 
in  and  seco,  to  cut.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  given  to  certain  small  animals,  whose  bod- 
ies appear  cut  in,  or  almost  divided.  So  in  Greek 
cvropa.] 

1.  In  loology,  an  articulate  animal,  having  the 
body  composed  of  three  distinct  parts,  —  the  head, 
corslet  or  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  the  legs,  six  in  num- 
ber, with  usually  two  or  four  wings,  attached  to  the 
thorax  ;  and  along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  minute 
punctures,  called  spiracles,  by  means  of  which  the 
respiration  takes  place.  This  term  was  formerly  ex- 
tended to  spiders  and  Crustacea,  and  is  so  used  by  Lin- 
nteus  ;  and  in  a  still  looser  sense  has  been  applied  to 
worms  and  other  small  animals.  Dana. 

2.  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible.       Tliomson. 
IN'SECT,  a.     Small;  mean;  contemptible. 
IN-SEC-TA'TOR,   ti.      [L.]      A    persecutor.      [Little 

used.] 
IN'SECT-ED,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  an  insect. 

Howell. 
IN-SECT'ILE,  a.     Having  the  nature  of  insects. 

Bacon. 

IN-SECT'ILE,  71.     An  insect.    [Mot  used.]     Wotton. 

IN-SEC'TION,  re.     A  cutting  in  ;  incisure;  incision. 

IN-SE€-TIV'G-RA,  n.  pi.      [from  L.l      A    family  of 

vertebrate  quadrupeds,  tile  species  of  which  live  on 

insects.     It  includes  the  shrew  and  mole.       Dana. 

2.  In  Temminck's  system,  an  order  of  birds  that 
feed  on  insects.  Brande. 

IN-SEC-TIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [insect  and  L.  voro,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on   insects.     Many-winged 
animals  are  insectivorous.  Diet.  Mat.  Hist. 

IN-SEC-TOL'O-GER,  re.     [insect  and  Gr.  \o,  ac.] 

One  who  studies  insects.  [Not  in  use.]  [See  EN- 
TOMOLOGIST. J 

IN-SE-CORE',  a.  [in  and  secure.]  Not  secure  ;  not 
safe  :  tut  confident  of  safety  ;  used  of  persons.  No 
man  can  be  quiet  when  he  feels  insecure. 

2.  Not  safe  ;  not  effectually  guarded  or  protected  ; 
unsafe  ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss.  Goods  on  the 
ocean  are  insecure.  Hay  and  grain  unhoused  are  in- 
secure.    Debts  are  often  insecure. 

IN-SE-CCRE'LY,  adv.  Without  security  or  safety  ; 
without  certainty.  Chesterfield. 

IN-SE-CU'RI-TY,  re.  [in  and  security.]  Want  of 
safety,  or  want  of  confidence  in  safety.  Seamen  in 
a  tempest  must  be  conscious  of  their  insecurity. 

2.  Uncertainty.  With  what  insecurity  of  truth  we 
ascribe  effects  to  unseen  causes. 

3.  Want  of  safety  ;  danger  ;  hazard  ;  exposure  to 
destruction  or  loss;  applied  to  things,  as,  the  inse- 
curity of  a  building  exposed  to  fire  ;  the  insecurity  of 
a  debt. 

IN-SE-CO'TION,  n.     [L.  insecutio.]     Pursuit. 

Chapman. 

IN-SEM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  insemino.]  To  sow;  to 
impregnate.     [Little  used.] 

IN-SEM-IN-A'TION,  re.  The  act  of  sowing  or  im- 
pregnating.    [Little  used.] 

IN-SENS'ATE,  a.  [Fr.  insense ;  L.  in  and  sensus, 
sense.] 

Destitute  of  sense  ;  stupid  ;  foolish  ;  wanting  sen- 
sibility. Milton.     Hammond. 

IN-SENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  77.  [from  insensible.]  Want 
of  sensibility,  or  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving. 
A  frozen  limb  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  as  is  an 
animal  body  after  death. 

2.  Want  of  the  power  to  be  moved  or  affected  ; 
want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of  emotion  and 
passion.  Not  to  be  moved  at  the  distresses  of  others 
denotes  an  insensibility  extremely  unnatural. 

3.  Dullness  ;  stupidity  ;  torpor. 
IN-SENS'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  and  Sp.,  from  L.  ire  and  sen- 
sus, sense,  seutio,  to  feel.] 

1.  Imperceptible;  that  can  not  be  felt  or  perceived. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  is  insensible  to  the  eye.  A 
plant  grows,  and  the  body  decays,  by  insensible  de- 
grees. The  humors  of  the  body  are  evacuated  by  in- 
sensible perspiration. 

The  dense  and  bright  liglit  of  the  circle  will  obscure  the  mre 
and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colors  rpt  u4  about  ii,  and  ren- 
der them  almoin  inaen?iklt.  Neiolon. 

2,  Destitute  of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceiving  ; 
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wanting  corporeal  sensibility.  An  injury  to  the 
spine  often  renders  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  in- 
sensible. 

3.  Not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion  :  void  of 
feeling ;  wanting  tenderness.  To  be  insensible  to 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men,  is  inhuman.  To 
be    insensible   of  danger,  is   not  always  evidence  of 

4.  Dull;  stupid;  torpid.  [courage. 

5.  Void  of  sense  or  meaning  ;  as,  insensible  winds. 

Hole.      Du   Ponceau 
IN-SENS'I-BLE-NESS,  71.  Inability  to  perceive  .  want 
of  sensibility.     [See  Insensibility,  which  is  gener- 
ally used.] 
IN-SEiVS'l-IlLY,   adv.     Imperceptibly  ;    in  a  manner 
not  to  be  felt  or  perceived  by  the  senses. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly.  A'blisi.n. 

2.  By  slow  degrees  ;    gradually.     Men  often  slide 
insensibly  into  vicious  habits. 
IN-SEN'TIENT,  (-sen'shent,)   a.     [in  and   sentient.] 
Not  having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

Re:d. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inscparubilis  j  in 
and  separabilis,  separo,  to  separate.] 

That  can  not  be  separated  or  disjoined  ;  not  to  be 
parted.     There  is  an  inseparable  connection  between 
vice  and  suffering  or  punishment. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  I  re.     The  quality  of  being 
IN-SEP-A-RA-BIL'1-TY,     ,      inseparable,  "or  incapa- 
ble of  disjunction.     [The  latter  word  is  rarely  used.] 

Locke. 
IN-SEP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  that  prevents 
separation  ;  with  indissoluble  union. 

Bacon.     Temple. 
IN-SEP'A-RATE,  a.     Not  separate.     [Not  used.] 
IN-SE1"A-RATE-LY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  separated. 

[Not  used.]  Cramner. 

IN-SERT',  o.  t.  [Fr.  insercr ;  L.inscro,  insertum  :  in 
and  sero,  to  thrust.] 

Literally,  to  thrust  in  ;  hence,  to  set  in  or  among  ; 
as,  to  insert  a  cion  in  a  stock  ;  to  insert  a  letter,  word, 
or  passage  in  a  composition  ;  to  insert  an  advertise- 
ment or  other  writing  in  a  paper. 
IN-SERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Set  in  or  among. 
IN-SERT'ING,  ppr.    Seiting  in  or  among 
IN-SERT'ING,  11.     A  setting  in. 

2.  Something  set  in,  as  lace,  &.c,  into  garments. 
IN-SER'TION,  ii.t[Fr.,  from  L.  insertio.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  or  placing  in  or  among  other 
things  ;  as,  the  insertion  of  cions  in  slocks  ;  the  in- 
sertion of  words  or  passages  in  writings  ;  the  insertion 
of  notices  or  essays  in  a  public  paper. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  one  part  is  inserted  into, 
or  adheres  to,  another  ;  as,  the  insertion  of  stamens 
into  a  calyx  ;  the  insertion  of  muscles,  tendons,  sic, 
in  parts  of  the  body.  Lindlcy. 

3.  The  thing  inserted.  Broome. 
IN-SERVE',  v.   i.    [L.   insermo.]      To  be  of  use  to 

an  end. 

IN-SERV'l-ENT,  a.     Conducive. 

IN-SES-So'RKS,  71.  pi.,  [L.]  An  order  of  birds  that 
perch  ;  perchers. 

IN-SES-SO'Rl  AL,  a.  Perching;  an  epithet  applied 
to  all  birds  which  live  habitually  among  trees.  Their 
feet  are  formed  for  grasping  or  perching.   Suminson. 

IN-SET',  c.  t.     To  infix  or  implant.  Chaucer. 

IN'SET,  re.     In  language,  a  note  within  a  note. 

Dabney. 

INSEVERABLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  severed. 

IN-SHaD'BD,  a.     Marked  with  different  shades. 

Browne. 

IN-SHELL',  v.  t.     To  hide  in  a  shell.  Shak. 

IN-SHELL'ED,/jji.     Hid  in  a  shell. 

IN-SHEL'TER,  v.  i.     To  shelter.  Shak. 

IN-SHEL'TER-£D,  pp.     Sh  ltered. 

IN-SHIP',  v.  t.     To  ship  ;  to  embark.  Shak. 

IN-SHoRE',  adv.     Near  the  shore. 

IN-SHRINE'.     See  Enshrine. 

IN-SIC-CA'TION,  11.     The  act  of  drying  in. 

IN'SIDE,  re.  [ire  and  side.]  The  interior  part  of  a 
thing  ;  internal  part ;  opposed  to  Outside  ;  as,  the  air- 
side  of  a  church  ;  the  inside  of  a  letter.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  adjective. 

IN-SID'I-ATE,  v.  t.     [h.  insidior.] 
To  lie  in  ambush  tor. 

IN-SID'I-A-TED,  pp.     Laid  in  ambush. 

IN-SID'I-A-TING,/j/jr.     Lying  in  ambush. 

IN-SID'I-A-TOR,  11.  One  who  lies  in  ambush.  Bamm. 

IN-SID'I-OUS,  o.  [L.  insidiosus,  from  insideo,  to  lie  in 
wait ;  ire  ami  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

1.   Properly,  lying  in  wait ;  hence,  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  insnare  or  entrap  ;  deceitful ;  sly  ;  treach- 
erous ;  used  of  persons. 
2..  Intended  to  entrap  ;  as,  insidious  arts. 

IN-SID'I-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  intention  to  insnare; 
deceitfully  ;  treacherously  ;  with  malicious  artifice 
or  stratagem.  Baron. 

IN-SID'I-OUS-NESS,  71.  A  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  insnare  ;  deceitfulness  ;  treachery,     barrow. 

IN'STGHT,  (in'site,)  11.  [in  and  sight.]  Sight  or 
view  of  the  interior  of  any  tiling  ;  deep  inspection 
or  view ;  introspection  ;  thorough  knowledge  or 
skill. 

A    warden   gives  us  a  gTeat  insight  into  the  con.-ivance  and 
wisdom  of  Providence.  Zypcc'jUor. 
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IN-SIG'NI-A,  7i.  pi  [L.]  Badges  or  distinguishing 
murks  of  office  ur  honor.  Burke. 

2.  Marks,  signs,  or  visible  impressions,  by  which 

any  thing  is  known  or  distinguished.  Beuttie. 

TN-SIG-NIF'I-CANCE,    )n.      [in    and     significance.] 

IN-SIG-NiF'I-CAN-CY,  \      Want  of   significance  or 

meaning  ;  as,  tile  insignificance  of  words  or  phrases. 

2.  Unimportance  ;  want  of  force  or  effect ;  as,  the 
insignificance  of  human  art  or  of  ceremonies. 

Addison. 

3.  Want  of  weight ;  meanness. 
IN-SIG-NIF'I-CANT,  a.     [in  and  significant.']     Void 

of  signification  ;  destitute  of  meaning  ;  as,  insignifi- 
cant words. 

2.  Unimportant;  answering  no  purpose;  having 
no  weight  or  effect ;  as,  insignificant  rites. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character;  mean;  contempt- 
ible ;  as,  an  insignificant  being  or  fellow. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-€ANT,  n.  An  insignificant,  trifling, or 
worthless  thing.  Tatler. 

IN-SIG-NIF'I-€ANT-LY,  adv.    Without  meaning, as 
words. 
2.  Without  importance  or  effect ;  to  no  purpose. 

IN-SIG-NIFT-CA-TIVE,  a.  Not  expressing  by  exter- 
nal signs. 

IN-SIN-CeRE',  a.  [L.  instnccrus;  in  and  sincerus, 
sincere.] 

1.  Not  sincere  ;  not  being  in  truth  what  one  ap- 
pears to  be  ;  dissembling  ;  hypocritical;  false;  used 
of  persons  ;  as,  an  insincere  heart. 

2.  Deceitful;  hypocritical;  false;  used  of  things ; 
as,  insincere  declarations  or  professions. 

3.  Not  sound  ;  not  secure,  as  joys.  Dryden. 
IN-SIN-CrcRE'LY,   adv.    Without   sincerity ;    hypo- 
critically. 

IN-SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.  Dissimulation;  want  of  sin- 
cerity or  of  being  in  reality  what  one  appears  to  be; 
hypocrisy  ;  used,  of  persons 

2.  Deceitfulness  ;  hollowness  ;  used  of  things ;  as, 
the  insincerity  of  professions. 

IN-SIN'EW,  (in-sin'nu,)  v.  t.  [in  and  sinew.]  To 
strengthen  ;  to  give  vigor  to.  Shak. 

[N-S1N'EW-£D,  pp.     Strengthened. 

IN-SIN'EW-ING,  ppr.    Givina  vigor  to. 

IN-SIN'U-ANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  insinuan.?.] 

Insinuating  ;  having  the  power  to  gain  favor. 
[Little  used.]  Wolton. 

IN-SIN'U-Al  E,  v.  t.  [Fr.  insinucr  ;  L.  insinuo ;  in 
and  sinns,  the  bosom,  a  bay,  inlet,  or  recess.] 

1.  To  introduce  gently,  or  into  a  narrow  passage  ; 
to  wind  in.  Water  insinuates  itself  into  the  crev- 
ices of  rocks. 

2.  To  push  or  work  one's  self  into  favor ;  to  intro- 
duce by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means. 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion. 

Stmft. 

4.  To  instill ;  to  infuse  gently  ;  to  introduce  art- 
fully. 

All  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness,  are  for  nothing; 
eise  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  anu 
thereby  mislead  the  judgment.  Locke. 

IN-SIN'TJ-ATE,  ».  i.  To  creep  in  ;  to  wind  in  ;  to 
flow  in  ;  to  enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as 
into  crevices. 

2.  To  gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  or  artful 
means,  or  by  imperceptible  degrees;  as,  insinuating 
flattery. 

3.  To  wind  along.  Milton. 
IN-SIN'U-A-TED,     pp.       Introduced     or    conveyed 

gently,    imperceptibly,    or    by    winding    into   crev- 
ices ;  hinted. 

IN-SIN'IJ-a-TING,  ppr.  Creeping  or  winding  in; 
flowing  in;  gaining  on  gently  ;  hinting. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  enter  gently  ;  insensibly  win- 
ning favor  and  confidence. 

IN-SIN'IJ-A-TING-LY,  adc.     By  insinuation. 

IN-SIN-U-A'TION,  «.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  insinuatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  insinuating;  a  creeping  or  winding 
in  ;  a  flowing  into  crevices. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  on  favor  or  affections,  by 
gentle  or  artful  means. 

3.  Th  ■  art  or  power  of  pleasing  and  stealing  on 
the  affections. 

He  had  a  natural  insinuation  and  address,  which  made  him 
neceptahle  in  the  best  company.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  hint  ;  a  suggestion  or  intimation  by  distant 
allusion.     Slander  may  be  conveyed  bv  insinuations. 

IN-SIN'U-A-TIVE,a.     Stealing  on  the  affections. 

Bacon. 
IN-SIN'U-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  insinuates;  one  that 

hints. 
IN-SIP'ID,  a.     [Fr.  insipide  :  L.  insipidus ;  in  and  sapi- 

das.  supio,  to  taste."1 

1.  Tasteless;  destitute  of  taste  ;  wanting  the  quali- 
ties which  affect  the  organs  of  taste  ,  vapid  ;  as,  in- 
sipid liquor. 

2.  Wanting  spirit,  life,  or  animation  ;  wanting  pa- 
thos, or  th  power  of  exciting  emotions  ;  flat ;  dull  ; 
heavy  ;  as,  an  insipid  address  ;  an  insipid  coniposi 
tion. 
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3.  Wanting  power  to  gratify  desire ;  as,  insipid 
pleasures. 

IN-SIP'ID-NESS,  \  n-    [Fr-  *»*«*«■] 

1.  Want  of  taste,  or  the  power  of  exciting  sensa- 
tion in  the  tongue. 

2.  Want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Dryden's  lines  shine  strongly  through  the  insipidity  of  Tate's. 

Pope. 

IN-SIP'ID-LY,  adv.  Without  taste  ;  without  spirit  or 
life  ;  without  enjoyment.  .  Locke. 

IN-SIP'I-ENCE,  n.  [L.  insipientia ;  in  and  sapio,  to 
be  wise.] 

Want  of  wisdom  ;  folly  ;  foolishness  ;  want  of  un- 
derstanding. 

IN-SIST',  v.  i.  [Fr.  insister;  L.  insisto;  in  and  sisto, 
to  stand.] 

1.  Literally,  to  stand  or  rest  on.  [Rarely  used.]  Ray. 

2.  In  geometry,  an  angle  is  said  to  insist  upon  the 
arc  of  the  circle  intercepted  between  the  two  lines 
which  contain  the  angle. 

3.  To  dwell  on  in  discourse ;  as,  to  insist  on  a  par- 
ticular topic. 

To  insist  on ;   to  press  or  urge  for  any  thing  with 
immovable  firmness  :  to  persist  in  demands  ;  as,  to 
insist  on  oppressive  terms  in  a  treaty  ;  to  insist  on  im- 
mediate payment  of  a  debt. 
IN-SIST'ED,  pp.    Dwelt  on;  urged. 
IN-SIST'ENT,  a.     Standing  or  resting  on;  as,  an  in- 
sistent wall.     [Little  used.]  IVotton. 
IN-SIST'ING,  ppr.     Urging;  pressing.     [See  Insist.] 
IN-SIST'TJKE,  7t.     A  dwelling  or  standing  on  ;  fixed- 
ness.    [Obs.]  Shak. 
IN-SI"TIEN-CY,  71.     [L.  in  and  sitio,  to  thirst.] 

Freedom  from  thirst.  Grew. 

IN-SI"TION,  (in-sisli'un,)  n.      [L.   insitio,  from  insv- 
tus,  insert),  to  plant.] 
The  insertion  of  a  cion  in  a  stock  ;  ingraftment. 

Ray. 
IJV  SVTU,  [L.J    In  its  original  situation  or  bed. 
IN-SNaRE',  ?'.  (.  [la  and  snare]    To  catch  in  a  snare  ; 
to  entrap  ;  to  take  by  artificial  means. 

2.  To  inveigle  ;  to  seduce  by  artifice  ;  to  take  by 
wiles,  stratagem,  or  deceit.  The  flattering  tongue  is 
apt  to  insnare  the  artless  youth. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve  in  difficulties  or  per- 
plexities. 

[This  word  is  often  written  Ensnare,  but  Insnare 
is  the  true  orthography.] 

IN-SNAR'.EIJ,  pp.  Caught  in  a  snare  ;  entrapped;  in- 
veigled ;  involved  ill  perplexities. 

IN-SNAR'ER,  71.     One  that  insnares. 

IN-SNaR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Catching  in  a  snare;  en- 
trapping; seducing;  involving  in  difficulties. 

IN-SO-BRI'E-TY,  n.  [in  and  sobriety.]  Want  of  so- 
briety ;  intemperance  ;  drunkenness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

IN-S6'C[A-liLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  insociabilis ;  in  and 
sociabilis,  socio,  to  unite.] 

1.  Not  inclined  to  unite  in  social  converse;  not 
given  to  conversation  ;  unsociable  ;  taciturn. 

2.  That  can  not  be  joined  or  connected. 

Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.     [Not  in  use.]  Wolton. 

IN-SO'CIA-BLY,  adv.     Unsociably. 

IN'SO-LATE,  I),  t.     [L.  insolo ;  in  and  sol,  the  sun.] 
To  dry  in  the  sun's  rays  ;  to  expose  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  to  ripen  or  prepare  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

IN'SO-LA-TED,  pp.  Exposed  "to  the  sun  ;  dried  or 
matured  in  the  sun's  rays. 

IN'SO-LA-TING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  action  of  sun- 
beams. 

IN-SO-La'TION,  71.     The  act  or  process  of  exposing 

to   the  rays  of  the   sun  for  drying  or  maturing,  as 

fruits,  drugs,  &c,  or  for  rendering  acid,  as  vinegar. 

2.  A  stroke  of  the  sun  ;  the  action  of  extreme  heat 

on  the  living  system. 

IN'SO-LENCE,  71.  [Fr.,from  L.  insolentia;  i7iand  so- 
leo,  to  be  accustomed.] 

Pride  or  haughtiness  manifested  in  contemptuous 
and  overbearing  treatment  of  others  ;  petulant  con- 
tempt ;  impudence.  Johnson. 

Blown  with  insolence  and  wine.  frTdton. 

LN'SO-LENCE,  v.  t.  To  treat  with  haughty  contempt. 
[Not  used.]  K.  Charles. 

IN'SO-LENT,  a.  t  Proud  and  haughty,  with  contempl 
of  others;  overbearing  ;  domineering  in  power;  as, 
an  insolent  master.  Attcrbury. 

2.  Proceeding  from  insolence  ;  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous ;  as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

3.  Unaccustomed  ;  the  primary  sense.     [Not  used.] 
IN'SO-LENT-LY,   adv.      With   contemptuous  pride  ; 

haughtily  ;  rudely  ;  saucily.  Dryden. 

IN-SO-LID'I-TY,  n.  [in  and  solidity.]  Want  of  so- 
lidity ;  weakness.  More. 

IN-SOL-U-IUL'I-TY,  7i.  [from  insoluble.]  The  quali- 
ty of  not  being  soluble  or  dissolvable,  particularly  in 
a  fluid. 

IN-SOL'tJ-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  iiisolubilis ;  in  and 
solvo,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  dissolved,  particularly  by  a 
liquid.  We  say  a  substance  is  inscbible  in  water, 
when  its  parts  will  not  separate  and  unite  with  that 
fluid. 
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2.  Not  to   be  solved    or  explained  ;  not  to  be  re- 
solved ;  as,  a  doubt  or  difficulty.     [Not  much  used.] 
IN-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ill  and  solvo,  to 
loosen  or  dissolve.] 

1.  Not  to  be  cleared  of  difficulty  or  uncertainty ; 
not  to  be  solved  or  explained  ;  not  admitting  solution 
or  explication  ;  as,  an  insolvable  problem  or  difficulty. 

Watts. 

2.  That  can  not  be  paid  or  discharged.         Pope. 
IN-SOLV'EN-CY,  71.     [Infra.]     Inability  of  a  person 

to  pay  all  his  debts ;  or  the  state  of  wanting  property 
sufficient  for  such  payment ;  as,  a  merchant's  insolv- 
ency. 

2.  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all  debts  of  the  own- 
er ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 

Jict  of  insolvency.     See  infra,  Insolvent  Law. 
IN-SOLV'ENT,  a.     [L.  in  and  solvens,  solvo,  to  solve, 
to  free,  to  pay.] 

1.  Not  having  money,  goods,  or  estate  sufficient  to 
pay  all  debts  ;  as,  an  insolvent  debtor. 

2.  Not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner  ; 
as,  an  insolvent  estate. 

3.  Respecting  insolvent  debtors  ;  relieving  an  in- 
solvent debtor  from  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  from 
liability  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debts  previ- 
ously contracted  ;  as,  an  insolvent  law. 

Daggett.  Sergeant. 
Insolvent  law,  or  act  of  insolvency ;  a  law  which 
liberates  a  debtor  from  imprisonment,  or  exempts  him 
from  liability  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  on  account  of 
any  debt  previously  contracted.  These  terms  may 
be  considered  as  generic,  comprehending  also  bank- 
rupt laws,  which  protect  a  man's  future  acquisitions 
from  his  creditors.  But  in  a  Hmited  sense,  as  the 
words  are  now  generally  used,  an  insolvent  law  ex- 
tends only  to  protect  the  person  of  the  debtor  from 
imprisonment  on  account  of  debts  previously  con- 
tracted. Stat,  of  Conn.  Whcatoii's  Rep. 
IN-SOLV'ENT,  71.     A  debtor  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Sergeant. 
IN-SOM'NI-OUS,  a.     [L.  insomniosus  ;  or  in  and  som- 
nus,  sleep.] 
Troubled  with  dreams;  restless  in  sleep. 
IN-SO-MUCH',  adv.     [in,  so,  and  much.]     So  that;  to 
that  degree. 

Simonides  was  an  excellent   poet,  rnsomucft  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  L'Eslrange. 

[This  word,  or  combination  of  words,  is  not  deemed 
elegant,  and  is  obsolescent,  at  least  in  classical  com- 
position.] 
IN-SPECT',  v.  t.  [L.  inspicio,  inspcetum ;  i?i  and  specio, 
lo  view.] 

1.  Tt_  /ook  on  ;  to  view  or  oversee  for  the  purpose 
of  examination.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  inspect 
the  conduct  or  manners  of  their  children. 

2.  To  look  into  ;  to  view  and  examine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
thing;  as,  to  inspect  potash  ;  to  inspect  flour;  to  in- 
sj>cct  arms. 

3.  To  view  and  examine  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering Tind  correcting  errors ;  as,  to  inspect  the  press, 
or  the  proof-sheets  of  a  book. 

4.  To  superintend. 

IN-SPECT', ».     Close  examination.     [Not  used.] 

Thoinsov. 
IN-SPECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Viewed  with  care  ;  ej   m- 

ined  by  the  eye  or  officially. 
IN-SPECT'ING,  ppr.    Looking  on  or  into;  vie-»>ng 

with  care  ;  examining  for  ascertaining  the  qualr  v-  or 

condition. 
IN-SPEO'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inspectio.] 

1.  A  looking  on  or  into ;  prying  examir  .tion  ; 
close  or  careful  survey  ;  as,  the  divine  inspect/  - 1  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Bt  tiley. 

2.  Watch  ;  guardianship;,  as,  a  youth  placed  at 
school  under  the  inspection  of  a  friend. 

3.  Superintendence  ;  oversight.  The  forti  (cations 
are  to  be  executed  under  the  inspection  of  1  l  officer 
of  the  army. 

4.  Official  view  ;  a  careful  viewing  and  examining 
of  commodities  or  manufactures,  to  ascertain  their 
quality  ;  as,  the  inspection  of  flour. 

5.  Official  examination,  as  of  arms,  to  ^ee  that 
they  are  in  good  order  for  service. 

IN-SPECT'IVE,  a.     Inspecting. 

IN-SPECT'OR,  7i.  One  who  inspects,  viewj,  or  over- 
sees ;  as,  an  inspector  of  morals;  an  inspe.tor  of  the 
press. 

2.  A  superintendent ;  one  to  whose  caie  the  exe- 
cution of  any  work  is  committed,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  it  faithfully  perlonned. 

3.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  examine  the  quality 
of  goods  or  commodities  offered  for  sale. 

4.  An  officer  of  the  customs. 

5.  A  military  officrr  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
troops  and  examine  their  arms. 

IN-SPE€T'OR-ATE,  ( ti.    The  office  of  an  inspector 
IN-SPEeT'OR-SHIP,  (  Washington. 

IN-SPERS'£D,  (in-sperst',)  a.     Sprinkled  on.      [Not 

used.] 
IN-SPER'SION,  71.  [L.  inspersio,  inspergo ;  in  and  spa*- 

go,  to  scatter.] 

The  act  of  sprinkling  on.  jlinsworth. 
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JJV-SPEX'I-MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  have  inspected.]  In 
England,  the  first  word  of  ancient  charters,  con- 
firming a  grant  made  by  a  former  king  ;  hence,  the 
name  of  a  royal  grant.  Smart. 

IN-SPHEK.E',*?).  t.  [in  and  sphere]  To  place  in  an 
orb  or  sphere.  Milton. 

IN-SPHeR'£D,  pp.     Placed  in  a  sphere. 

IN-SPHkR'ING,  ppr.     Placing  in  a  sphere. 

IN-SPIK'A-BLE,  a.  [from  inspire.]  That  may  be  in- 
spired. 

2.  That  may  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  ;  inhalable  ; 
as  air  or  vapors. 

IN-SPl-RA'TION,  n.     fPr.,  from  L.  inspire-.} 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs  ;  the  in- 
haling of  air;  a  part  of  respiration,  and  opposed  to 
Expiration.] 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  into  any  thing. 

3.  The  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  human  mind,  by  which  prophets,  apostles, 
and  sacred  writers,  were  qualified  to  set  forth  divine 
truth  without  any  mixture  of  error;  or  the  commu- 
nication of  the  divine  will  to  the  understanding  by 
suggestions  or  impressions  on  the  mind,  wliich  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  supernatural  or- 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  — 2  Tim.  iii. 

4.  The  infusion  of  ideas  or  directions  by  the  sup- 
posed deities  of  pagans. 

5.  The  infusion  or  communication  of  ideas  or  po- 
etic spirit,  by  a  superior  being  or  supposed  presiding 
power  ;  as,  the  inspiration  of  Homer  or  other  poet. 

n.  A  highly  exciting  influence  ;  as,  the  inspiration 
of  the  scene. 
IN  Si'T'RA-TO-RY  or    IN'SPI-RA-TO-RY,  a.      Per- 
taining to  or  aiding  inspiration,  or  inhaling  air  into 
the  1  rings.  Med.  Rrpos. 

IN-SI'lRE',  t>.  i.  [L.  inspiro ;  in  and  spiro,  to  breathe  ; 
Fr.  iiisvircr.} 

To  draw  in  breath  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs; 
opposed  to  Expire. 
IN-SPTRE',  v.  t.     To  breathe  into. 
Ye  nine,  descend  and  sing, 
The  breathing  Instruments  inspire.  Pope. 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

He   knew  I 
active 

3.  To  infuse  into  the  mind  ;  as,  to  inspire  with  new 
life. 

4.  To  infuse  or  suggest  ideas  or  monitions  super- 
naturally  ;  to  communicate  divine  instructions  to  the 
mind.  In  this  manner  we  suppose  the  prophets  to 
have  been  inspired,  and  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
composed  under  divine  influence  or  direction. 

5.  To  infuse  ideas  or  poetic  spirit. 

fi.  To  draw  into  the  lungs ;  as,  to  inspire  and  expire 
the  air  with  difficulty.  Harvey. 

IN-SPIR'El),  pp.  or  a.  Breathed  in  ;  inhaled  ;  infused. 

2.  informed  or  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
IN-SPTR'ER,  «.     He  that  inspires. 
IN-SPlR'LVG,  ppr.     Breathing  in  ;  inhaling  into  the 
lungs  ;  infusing  into  the  mind  supcrnaturally. 
2.  a.     Infusing  spirit  or  courage  ;  animating. 
IN-SPIR'IT,  o.  t.     [in  and  spirit.]    To  infuse  or  excite 
spirit  in;  to  enliven;  to  animate;  to  give  new  life 
to  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  invigorate. 

The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited  by  Ihe  love  o(  empire 
and  ambition.  Pope. 

IN-SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.     Enlivened;  animated;  invigo- 
rated. 
IN-SPIR'IT-ING,  ppr.     Infusing  spirit;   giving  new 

life  to. 
IN-SPIS'SaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  spissus,  thick.] 

To  thicken,  as  fluids  ;  to  bring  to  greater  consist- 
ence by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts,  &c. 
[N-SPIS'SATE,  a.     Thick.  Orernhill. 

IN-SPIS'SA-TEf),  pp.  or  a.     Thickened,  as  a  liquor. 
(N-SPIS'S.vTL\G,  ppr.     Thickening,  as  a  liquor. 
IN-SPIS-S.VTION,  ii.     The  act  or  operation  of  ren- 
dering a  fluid  substance  thicker  by  evaporation,  &c. 
[N-STA-IUL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  instabilite  ;  L.  instabditas, 
instabilis;  in  and  stabilis,  from  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Want  of  stability  ;  want  of  firmness  in  purpose  ; 
inconstancy  ;  fickleness  ;  mutability  of  opinion  or 
conduct.  Instability  is  the  characteristic  of  weak 
minds. 

2.  Changeableness  ;  mutability;  as,  the  instability 
of  laws,  plans,  or  measures. 

IN-STA'BLE,  a.     [I,,  instabilis.] 

1.  Inconstant;  prone  to  change  or  recede  from  a 
purpose  ;  mutable  ;  of  persons. 

2.  Not  steady  or  fixed  ;  changeable  ;  of  things. 
[Instable  and  Unstable  are  synonymous,  and  the 

latter  is  more  commonly  used.] 

IN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.  Unstableness  ;  mutability  ; 
instability. 

IN-STALE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  installer;  Sp.  instalar;  It.  m- 
stallarj  ;  from  G.  stall,  from  stcllcn,  D.  stellcn,  to  set, 
Gr.  crcXXoi,  to  send.] 

To  set,  place,  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank,  or  or- 
der ;  to  invest  with  any  charge,  office,  or  rank,  with 
the  customary  ceremonies.  To  install  a  clergyman 
or  minister  of  the  gospel,  is  to  place  one  who  has 
been  previously  ordained  over  a  particular  church 


and  congregation,  or  to  invest  an  ordained  minister 
with  a  particular  pastoral  charge  ;  in  England,  to  in- 
duct a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, into  possession  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs. 
IN-STALL-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  possession 
of  an  office,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  customary  cer- 
emonies. 

On  the  election,  the  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for  hiB  installation. 

Ayliffe. 

IN-STALL'ED,  pp.     Placed  in  a  seat,  office,  or  order. 

IN-STALL'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  a  seat,  office,  or  or- 
der. 

IN-STALL'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  installing,  or  giv- 
ing possession  of  an  office  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
or  solemnities.  Shak. 

2.  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.     [Unusual.] 

Shah. 

3.  In  commerce,  a  part  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
paid,  or  to  be  paid,  at  a  particular  period.  In  consti- 
tuting a  capital  stock  by  subscriptions  of  individuals, 
it  is  customary  to  afford  facilities  to  subscribers,  by 
dividing  the  sum  subscribed  into  installments,  or  por- 
tions payable  at  distinct  periods.  In  large  contracts, 
also,  it  is  not  unusual  to  agree  that  the  money  shall 
be  paid  by  installments. 

IN'STANCE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  insto,  to  press  ;  in  and 
sto,  to  stand.] 
Literally,  a  standing  on.     Hence, 

1.  Urgency  ;  a  pressing  ;  solicitation  ;  importunity ; 
application.  The  request  was  granted  at  the  instance 
of  the  defendant's  advocate. 

2.  Example  ;  a  case  occurring ;  a  case  offered. 
Howard  furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  The  world  may  never  witness  a 
second  instance  of  the  success  of  daring  enterprise 
and  usurpation  equal  to  that  of  Bonaparte. 

Suppose  the  earth  should  be  removed  nearer  to  Ihe  sun,  and 
revolve,  for  instance,  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  the  whole 
ocean  would  boil  with  heat.  BenUey. 

The  use  of  instances  is  to  illustrate  and  explain  a  dillicultv. 

Baker. 

3.  Time;  occasion;  occurrence. 

These  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  law,  in  the  first  instance.  Hale. 

4.  Motive;  infiuenc        (Obs.]  Shale. 

5.  Process  of  a  suit.     [Obs.]  Ayliffe. 
Instance  Court ;  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 

in  England,  distinct  from  the  Prize  Court. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  court  of  the  frst  in- 
stance is  one  which  has  original  jurisdiction  of  a 
case  ;  courts  of  the  second  and  third  instance  are 
courts  of  successive  appeal.  Encyc.  Am. 

IN'STANCE,  v.  i.  To  give  or  offer  an  example  or 
case. 

As  to  false  citations  —  I  shall  instance  two  or  three.      7VZa£son. 

IN'STANCE,  v.  t.  To  mention  as  an  example  or  case. 
He  instanced  the  event  of  Cesar's  death. 

IN'STANC-ED,  (in'stanst,)  pp.  or  a.  Given  in  proof 
or  as  an  example.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN'STANC-ING,  ppr.  Giving  as  proof  or  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

IN'STANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  instans,  insto.] 

1.  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate;  earnest. 

Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation  ;  continuing  instant 
in  prayer.  —  Rom.  xii. 

2.  Immediate;  without  intervening  time  ;  present. 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom.  Prior. 

3.  Quick  ;  making  no  delay. 

Jnstant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste.  Pope. 

4.  Present;  current.    On  the  tenth  of  July  instant 

IN'STANT,  n.  t  A  point  in  duration;   a   moment;   a 

part  of  duration  in  which  we  perceive  no  succession, 

or  a  part  that  occupies  the  time  of  a  single  thought. 

2.  A  particular  time.  Shak. 

IN-STANT-A-NE'I-TY,  71.  Unpremeditated  produc- 
tion. Shenstone. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  instantani  ;  Sp.  and 
It.  instantaneo.] 

Done  in  an  instant ;  occurring  or  acting  without 
any  perceptible  succession  ;  very  speedily.  The 
passage  of  electricity  through  any  given  space  ap- 
pears to  be  instantaneous. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  instant ;  in  a 
moment  ;  in  an  indivisible  point  of  duration.  The 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  wonderful  ;  our 
thoughts  fly  from  world  to  world  instantaneously.  In 
the  western  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  America, 
showers  of  rain  sometimes  begin  instantaneously. 

IN-STANT-A'NE-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing done  in  an  instant. 

IN-STANT'ER,  ado.  [L.]  In  laic,  immediately;  at 
the  present  time ;  without  delay.  The  party  was 
compelled  to  plead  instantcr. 

IN'STANT-EY,  adv. t  Immediately;  without  any  in- 
tervening time ;  at  the  moment".  Lightning  often 
kills  instantly. 

2.  With  urgent  importunity. 

And  when  they  crme  to  Jesus,  they  besought  htm  instantly, 
saying,  that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this.  — 
Luke  vii. 

3.  With  diligence  and  earnestness.    Acts  xxv'u 


IN-STaR',  v.  t.     [in  and  star.']     To  set  or  ordiiu  witn 

stars,  ur  with  brilliants. 
IN  STAR   OM'M-UM,  [L.l      Like  all;    an  example 

for  all. 
IN-STAR'R£D,  (-stird,)  pp.     Adorned  with  stars. 

A  golden  throne 
Inslarred  with  gems.  J.  Barlow. 

IN-STATE',  v.  t.     [in  and  state.]     To  set  or  place  ;  to 
establish,  as  in  a  rank  or  condition  ;  as,  to  instate  a 
person  in  greatness  or  in  favor.    South..     Attcrbury. 
2.  To  invest.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

IN-STAT'ED,  pp.     Set  or  placed. 

IN-STAT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  or  placing. 

IJV  STA'TU  QUO,  [L.]  In  the  former  state  or  con- 
dition. 

IN-STAU'RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  instauro.] 

To'  reform  ;  to  repair.     [  Obsolete.]  Smith. 

IN-STAU-RA'TION,  77.  [Fr.,  irom  L.  instauralio,  in- 
stauro, to  renew.] 

Renewal:  repair ;  reestablishment ;  the  restoration 
of  a  thing  to  its  former  state,  after  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation. 

IN-STAU-RA'TOR,  77.  One  who  renews  or  restores 
to  a  former  condition.  More. 

IN-STEAI)',  (in-stetl'.)  [A  compound  of  in  and  stead, 
place  ;  but  stead  retains  its  character  of  a  noun,  and 
is  followed  by  of;  instead  of,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  stead,  of] 

In  the  place  or  room  of. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat.  —Job  xxxi. 
Absalom  made  Amasa  captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Juab.  — 2 
Sam.  xvii. 

This  consideration  is  instead  of  a  thousand  argu- 
ments. In  this  use,  instead  may  be  equivalent  to 
equal  to. 

When  instead  is  used  without  of  following,  there 
is  an  ellipsis,  or  some  words  are  understood. 
IN-STEEI",  v.  I.     [in  and  steep.]     To  steep  or  soak  ; 
to  drench  ;  to  macerate  in  moisture.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  under  or  in  w.ater. 
IN-STEEP'ED,  (in-stecpt',)  pp.      Steeped;   soaked; 

drenched  ;  lying  under  water. 
IN-STEEP'ING,  ppr.     Steeping;  soaking. 
IN'STEP,  n.     [in  and  step.]     The  instep  of  the  human 
foot  is  the  fore  part  of  tile  upper  side  of  the  foot,  near 
its  junction  with  the  leg. 

2.  The  instep  of  a  horse   is  that  part  of  the   hind 
leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pastern-joint. 
Farm.  Encyc. 
IN'STI-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  instigo  ;  in  and  stigo,  inusit., 
Gr.  o-rt^w,  to  prick.] 

To  incite  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  urge ;  used 
chiefly  or  wholly  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  to  instigate  one  to 
evil ;  to  instigate  to  a  crime. 
IN'STI-GA-TF.D,  pp.     Incited  or  persuaded,  as  to  evil. 
IN'STI-GA-TING,  ppr.     Inciting;  tempting  to  evil. 
1N'STI-GA-TI.\G-LY,  adv.     Incitingly  ;  temptingly. 
IN-STI-Ga'TION,  71.     Incitement,  as  to  evil  or  wick- 
edness ;  the  act  of  encouraging  to  commit  a  crime 
or  some  evil  act. 

2.  Temptation  ;  impulse  to  evil ;  as,  the  instigation 
of  the  devil. 
IN'STI-GA-TOR,  n.    One  who  incites  another  to  an 
evil  act ;  a  tempter. 

2.  That  which  incites;  that  which  moves  persons 
to  commit  wickedness. 
IN-STILL',  B.  t.     [L.  instilto  ;  in  and  stillo,  to  drop.] 

1.  To  infuse  by  drops.  Milton. 

2.  To  infuse  slowly,  or  by  small  quantities  ;  as,  to 
instill  good  principles  into  the  mind. 

IN-STIL-LA'TION,  «.     [L.  instillatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  infusing  by  drops  or  by  small  quan- 
tities. 

2.  The  act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind. 

3.  That  which  is  instilled  or  infused. 
IN-STILL'£D,  pp.     Infused  by  drops  or  by  slow  de- 
grees. 

IN-STILL'ER,  ?i.     He  that  instills. 

IN-STILL'ING,  ppr.    infusing  by  drops  or  by  slow 

degrees.  Shak. 

IN-STILL'MENT,  n.      The   act    of   instilling  ;    any 

thing  instilled. 
IN-STIM'fl-LATE,  v.   t.     To  stimulate;    to  excite. 

[Not  used.] 
IN-STIM'IT-LA-TED,  pp.     Excited. 
IN-STIM'U-LA-TING,  ppr.     Not  stimulating  ;  notex- 

citing  vital  powers.  Cheyne. 

IN-STIM-U-LA'TION,  n.     [in  and  stimulation.]     The 

act  of  stimulating,  inciting,  or  urging  forward. 
IN-STINCT',  a.     [L.  instinctus.     See  the  noun.] 

Moved  ;  animated  ;  excited  ;  as,  instinct  with  spirit. 

JHHton. 

Betulia—  instinct  witli  life.  Fabcr. 

IN'STINCT,  71.  [Fr.  ;  It.  instinto,  utinto ;  Sp.  and 
Port,  instinto  ;  from  L.  instinctus,  inwardly  moved  ; 
in  and  stinguo,  Gr.  otiJoj,  arn  10  (See  Distinguish, 
Extinguish.)  The  sense  of  the  root  is  to  thrust; 
hence  the  compound,  instinctus,  signifies,  properly, 
thrust  in,  infixed.     See  Instigate.] 

A  certain  power  or  disposition  of  mind,  by  which, 
independent  of  all  instruction  or  experience,  without 
deliberation,  and  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
animals  are  unerringly  directed  to  do  spontaneously 
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whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such,  in 
tin-  human  species,  is  the  instinct  of  sucking,  exerted 
immediately  after  birth,  and  that  of  insects  in  depos- 
iting their  eggs  in  situations  most  favorable  for  hatch- 
ing. Encyc. 

Instinct  may  be  defined,  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  organized  life  by  the  exercise  of  certain  nat- 
ural powers  directed  to  the  present  or  future  good  of 
the  individual.  Instinct  is  the  general  property  of 
the  living  principle,  or  the  law  of  organized  life  in  a 
state  of  action.  Good. 

5  you  can, 

Lis  min.  Pope. 

IN-STIN€T'ED,  a.  Impressed  as  an  animating  power. 
[Little  used.]  Bentley. 

IN-STINC'ITON,  71.     Instinct.     [JVoi  in  use.]    Elliot. 

IN-STINeT'IVE,  a.  Prompted  by  instinct;  sponta- 
neous ;  acting  without  reasoning,  deliberation,  in- 
struction, or  experience  ;  determined  by  natural  im- 
pulse or  propensity.  The  propensity  of  bees  to  form 
hexagonal  cells  for  holding  their  honey  and  their 
young,  must  be  instinctive. 

INSTINCTIVELY,  adi-.  By  force  of  instinct; 
without  reasoning,  instruction,  or  experience ;  by 
natural  impulse. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  v.  t.  [L.  instiiuo;  in  and  statuo,  to 
set.] 

1.  To  establish  ;  to  appoint ;  to  enact ;  to  form  and 
prescribe  ;  as,  to  institute  laws  ;  to  institute  rules  and 
regulations. 

2.  To  found  :  to  originate  and  establish  ;  as,  to  in- 
stitute a  new  order  of  nobility  ;  to  institute  a  court. 

3.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles  ;  to  edu- 
cate ;  to  instruct ;  as,  to  institute  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  science. 

4.  To  begin  ;  tn  commence  ;  to  set  in  operation ; 
as,  to  institute  an  inquiry  ;  to  institute  a  suit. 

5.  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice, 
or 'the  care  of  souls.  Blackstone. 

IN'STI-TUTE,  n.     [L.  institutum  ;  Fr.  instilut.] 

1.  Established  law  ;  settled  order. 

2.  Precept ;  maxim  ;  principle. 

To  make  ihe  Stoic  institutes  thy  own.  Dryden. 

3.  A  book  of  elements  or  principles  ;  particularly 
a  work  containing  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law. 

Encyc. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  when  a  number  of  persons  in  suc- 
cession hold  an  estate  in  tail,  the  first  is  called  the 
institute,  the  others  substitutes.  Encyc. 

5.  A  literary  and  philosophical  society;  applied 
particularly  to  the  principal  society  of  tliis  kind  in 
France.  Brande. 

IN'STI-TU-TED, pp.  Established  ;  appointed  ;  found- 
ed :  enacted  ;  invested  with  the  care  of  souls. 

/N'STI-TU-TING,  ppr.  Establishing  ;  founding  ; 
enacting  ;  investing  with  the  care  of  souls. 

IN-STI-Tu'TlON,  ii.     (Fr.,  from  L.  institulio.] 

1.  The  act  of  establishing. 

2.  Establishment:  that  which  is  appointed,  pre- 
scribed, or  founded  by  authority,  and  intended  to  be 
permanent.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  or  Lycurgus.  We  apply  the  word  institution 
to  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined 
by  authority  as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  An  organized  society,  established  either  by  law 
or  by  the  authority  of  individuals,  for  promoting 
any  object,  public  or  social.  We  call  a  college  or  an 
academy  a  literary  institution;  a  Bible  society  a  be- 
nevolent or  charitable  institution;  a  banking  compa- 
ny and  an  insurance  company  are  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  A  system  of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or 
science.  Encyc. 

5.  Education  ;  instruction. 

His  learning  was  nol  the  effect  of  precept  or  institution. 

Bentley. 

6.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergyman 
with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  by  which  the 
rare  of  souls  is  committed  to  his  charge."  Blackstone. 

L\-ST1-TO'TIO\-AL,  a.    Enjoined  ;  instituted  by  au- 
thority. Etym.  Vocabulary. 
2.  Elementary. 

IN-STI-TO'TION-A-RY,  a.  Elemental ;  containing 
the  first  principles  or  doctrines.  Brown. 

IN'STI-TU-TIST,  n.  A  writer  of  institutes  or  ele- 
mentary rules  and  instructions.  Harvey. 

IN'STl-TU-TIVE,  a.  That  establishes;  having  the 
power  to  establish.  Barrow. 

2.  Established  ;  depending  on  institution.     Milton. 

IN'STI-TU-TjOR,  m.  [I,.]  The  person  who  estab- 
lishes ;  one  who  enacts  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
and  enjoins  the  observance  of  them. 

2.  The  person  who  founds  an  order,  sect,  society, 
or  scheme,  for  the  promotion  of  a  public  or  social 
object. 

3.  An  instructor  ;  one  who  educates ;  as,  an  insti- 
twor  of  youth.  Walker. 

4.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  a  presbyter  appointed  by 
the  bishop  to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister 
in  a  parish  church.  Staunton. 
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IN-STOP',  v  t.  [in  and  stop.]  To  stop  ;  to  close  ;  to 
make  fast.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

IN-STRAT'I-FI-ED,  (-strafe-fide,)  a.  Stratified  with- 
in something  else.  Journ.  of  Science. 

IN-STRUCT',  v.  t.  [L.  tnstruo,  iitstructum;  in  and 
struo,  to  set  or  to  put  on,  to  furnish  ;  Fr.  and  It.  in- 
struire ;  Sp.  instruir.  The  L.  struo  is  contracted  from 
struco  or  strugo.     See  Destroy.] 

1.  To  teach  ;  to  inform  the  mind  ;  to  educate  ;  to 
impart  knowledge  to  one  who  was  destitute  of  it. 
The  first  duty  of  parents  is  to  instruct  their  children 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 

2.  To  direct ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  persuade  or  admonish. 

She,  being  before  instructed  by  her  mother, 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charge 

3.  To  direct  or  command  ;  to  furnish  with  orders. 
The  president  instructed  his  envoy  to  insist  on  the 
restitution  of  the  property. 

4.  To  inform  ;  to  advise  or  give  notice  to.  On  this 
question  the  court  is  not  instructed. 

5.  To  model ;  to  form  ;  to  prepare.     [Not  used.] 

Jlyhffe. 
IN-STRUCT'ED,  pp.    Taught ;  informed  ;  trained  up  ; 

educated. 
IN-STRUCT' I-BLE,  a.     Able  to  instruct.     [III.] 

Bacon. 
IN-STRUeT'ING,  ppr.      Teaching;    informing  the 

mind  ;  directing. 
IN-STRUC'TION,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  instructio.] 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  informing  the  under- 
standing in  that  of  which  it  was  before  ignorant ;  in- 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge.  [formation. 

Receive  my  instruction,  and  not  silver.  —  Prov.  viii. 

3.  Direction  ;  order ;  command  ;  mandate.  The 
minister  received  instructions  from  his  sovereign  to 
demand  a  categorical  answer. 

IN-STRUeT'IVE,  a.  [Sp.  instructivo  ;  It.  instruttivo  ; 
Fr.  instructif.] 

Conveying  knowledge  ;  serving  to  instruct  or  in- 
form.    Afllictiou  furnishes  very  instructive  lessons. 

IN-STRUCT'lVE-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  afford  instruc- 
tion. Pope. 

IN-STRU€T'IVE-NESS,  n.     Power  of  instructing. 

IN-STRU€T'OR,  n.  A  teacher  ;  a  person  who  im- 
parts knowledge  to  another  by  precept  or  informa- 
tion. 1  Cor.  iv. 

2.  The  preceptor  of  a  school  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing ;  any  president,  professor,  or  tutor,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  teach  languages,  literature,  or  the  sciences  ; 
any  professional  man  who  teaches  the  principles  of 
his  profession. 

IN-STUUCTRESS,  n.  A  female  who  instructs  ;  a 
preceptress  ;  a  tutoress. 

IN'STRU-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  instrumentum,  from 
instruo,  to  prepare  ;  that  which  is  prepared.] 

1.  A  tool  ;  that  by  which  work  is  performed,  or 
any  thing  is  effected  ;  as  a  knife,  a  hammer,  a  saw, 
a  plow,  &c.  Swords,  muskets,  and  cannon,  are  in- 
struments of  destruction.  A  telescope  is  an  astro- 
nomical instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  subservient  to  the  execution  of  a 
plan  or  purpose,  or  to  the  production  of  any  effect ; 
means  used  or  contributing  to  an  effect ;  applicable  to 
persons  or  things.  Bad  men  are  often  instruments  of 
ruin  to  others.  The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  the  instrument  of  a  vastly  extensive  reforma- 
tion ill  morals  and  religion. 

3.  An  artificial  machine  or  body  constructed  for 
yielding  harmonious  sounds  ;  as  an  organ,  a  harpsi- 
chord, a  violin,  or  flute,  &.C.,  which  are  called  musi- 
cal instruments,  or  instruments  of  music. 

4.  In  law,  a  writing  containing  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract, as  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  grant,  a  patent,  an 
indenture,  &c. ;  in  general,  a  writing  by  which  some 
fact  is  recorded  for  evidence,  or  some  right  con- 
veyed. 

5.  A  person  who  acts  for  another,  or  is  employed 
by  another  for  a  special  purpose  ;  and  if  the  purpose 
is  dishonorable,  the  term  implies  degradation  or 
meanness. 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL,  a.  Conducive,  as  an  instrument 
or  means,  to  some  end  ;  contributing  aid  ;  serving  to 
promote  or  effect  an  object ;  helpful.  The  press  has 
been  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  Pertaining  to  instruments  ;  made  by  instru- 
ments ;  as,  instrumental  music,  distinguished  from 
vocal  music,  which  is  made  by  the  human  voice. 

IN-STRU-MENT-AL'I-TY,  n.  Subordinate  or  auxil- 
iary agency  ;  agency  of  any  thing,  as  means  to  an 
end  ;  as,  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes. 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  or  means  of 
an  instrument ;  in  the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as 
means  to  an  end.  South. 

2.  With  instruments  of  music. 

IN-STRU-MENT'AL-NESS,  71.  Usefulness,  as  of 
means  to  an  etid  ;  instrumentality.  Hammond. 

IN-STVLE',  v.  t.  [in  and  style.]  To  call ;  to  denom- 
inate.    [JVut  used.]  Crashaw. 

IN-SUAV'I-TY,  (in-swav'e-ty,)  n.     [L.  insuaoitas.] 
Unpleasantness.  Burton. 

IN-SUB-JE€'TION,  n.  State  of  disobedience  to  gov- 
ernment. 
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Defect  of  submission  ;  diso- 
i     Not  suomitting  to  author- 


IN-SUB-MIS'SION,  n. 
bedience. 

IIM-SUB-OR'DI-NATE, 
ity. 

EN-SUB-OR-DI-Na'TION,ti.  Want  of  subordination  ; 
disorder ;  disobedience  to  lawful  authority 

Marshall.     J.  M.  Mason 

IN-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.    Unsubstantial ;  not  real. 

Shak. 

IN-SU€-Ca'TION,  n.  [L.  insucco,  to  moisten ;  m  and 
succus,  juice.] 

The  act  of  soaking  or  moistening ;  maceration  ;  so- 
lution in  the  juice,  of  herbs.  Coze. 

IN-SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  suffcrablc.]  Intoler- 
able ;  that  can  not  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  insuffer- 
able heat,  cold,  or  pain. 

2.  That  can  not  be  permitted  or  tolerated.  Our 
wrongs  are  insufferable. 

3.  Detestable  ;  contemptible  ;  disgusting  beyond 
endurance. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  who  daily  pester  the  world  with  their 
insuperable  stuff.  Dryden. 

IN-SUF  EER-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endu- 
rance ;  as,  a  blaze  insufferably  bright ;  a  person  insuf- 
ferably proud. 
IN-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-suf-fish'en-se,)  n.  [in  and 
sufficiency.]  Inadequateness ;  want  of  sufficiency; 
deficiency  ;  as,  an  insufficiency  of  provisions  to  supply 
the  garrison. 

2.  Inadequacy  of  power  or  skill  ;  inability  ;  inca- 
pacity ;  incompetency  ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man 
for  an  office. 

3.  Want  of  the  requisite  strength,  value,  or  force ; 
defect. 


upplied  by  the  It; 
Hooker. 


The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  is 
of  Scripture. 

IN-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-suf-fish'ent,)  a.  [in  and  suffi- 
cient.] Not  sufficient ;  inadequate  to  any  need,  use, 
or  purpose.'  The  provisions  are  insufficient  in  quanti- 
ty, and  defective  in  quality. 

2.  Wanting  in  strength,  power,  ability,  or  skill ; 
incapable  ;  unfit ;  as,  a  person  insufficient  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  an  office. 

IN-SUF-FI"C1ENT-LY,  adv.  With  want,  of  suffi- 
ciency ;  with  want  of  proper  ability  or  skill ;  inade- 
quately. 

IN-SUF-FLa'TION,  n.     [L.  in  and  suffio,  to  blow.] 

1.  The  act  of  breathing  on. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  a  substance  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body.  Coze. 

IN-SfjIT'A-BLE,  a.     Unsuitable.     [Little  used.] 

Burnet. 
IN'SU-LAR,       )  a.      [L.   insuluris,    from    insula,    an 
IN'SU-LA-RY,  j      isle.] 

Belonging  to  an  isle  ;  surrounded  by  water ;  as,  an 
insular  situation. 
IN'SU-LAR,  71.    One  who  dwells  in  an  isle. 

IN-SU-LAR'I-TY,  7i.    The  state  of  being  insular. 
IN'SU-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  an  insular  manner. 
IN'SU-LaTE,  r.  t.     [h.  insula,  an  isle.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state  to 
have  no  communication  with  surrounding  objects. 

2.  In  architecture,  to  set  a  column  alone,  or  not  con- 
tiguous to  a  wall. 

3.  In  electrical  experiments,  to  place  electrified  bod- 
ies, by  means  of  non-conductors,  in  such  a  situation 
that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from  escaping. 

4.  To  make  an  isle.     [Utile  used.] 
IN'SU-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Standing  by  itself;  not  be- 
ing contiguous  to  other  bodies  ,*as,  an  insulated  house 
or  column. 

2.  In  electrical  experiments,  placed,  by  means  of  non- 
conductors, so  that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from 
escaping. 

IN'SU-La-TING,  ppr.  Setting  in  a  detached  posi- 
tion. 

2.  In  electrical  experiments,  placing,  by  means  of 
non-conductors,  so  that  the  electricity  is  prevented 
from  escaping. 

IN-SU-La'TION.  ti.  The  act  of  insulating  ;  the  state 
of  being  detached  from  other  objects. 

2.  In  electrical  experiments,  act  of  placing  electrified 
bodies,  by  means  of  non-conductors,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  the  electricity  is  prevented  from  escaping; 
the  state  of  being  thus  placed. 

IN'SU-LA-TOR,  7i.  In  electrical  experiments,  the  sub- 
stance or  body  that  insulates,  or  interrupts  the  com- 
munication of  electririty  to  surrounding  objects;  a 
non-conductor,  or  electric.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IN'SU-LOUS,  a.     Abounding  in  isles. 

IN-SULSE',  (in-suls',)  a.    [L.  insulsus.] 

Dull  ;  insipid.     [JYot  used.]  Milton. 

IN'SULT,  ?i.  [Fr.  insulte:  L.  insultus,  from  insilio,  to 
leap  on  ;  in  and  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  The  act  of  leaping  on.     [Little  used.]     Dryden. 

2.  Any  gross  abuse  otfered  to  another,  either  by 
words  or  actions  ;  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  con- 
tempt. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  grief.  Savage. 

IN-SULT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  insulter;  It.  insuliare;  Sp.  insul- 
tar  ;  L.  insulto.     See  the  noun.] 
To  treat  with  gross  abuse,  insolence,  or  contempt, 
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by  words  or  actions  ;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  coward  or  a 

liar,  or  to  sneer  at  him,  is  to  insult  him. 
IN-SULT',  v.  i.    To  behave  with  insolent  triumph. 

B.  Jonson. 
To  insult  over ;  to  triumph  over  with  insolence  and 

contempt. 
IN-SULT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  insulting  ;  abusive 

treatment.  Feltliam. 

IN-SULT'ED,  pp.    Abused,  or  treated  with  insolence 

and  contempt. 
IN-SULT'ER,  re.    One  who  insults.  Rome. 

IN-SULT'ING,  ppr.    Treating  with  insolence  or  con- 
tempt.     ■ 
IN-SULT'ING,  a.t    Containing  or  conveying   gross 

abuse  ;  as,  insultin>r  language. 
IN-SULT'ING-LY,   ado.      With    insolent  contempt  ; 

with  contemptuous  triumph.  Dryden. 

IN-SULT'MENT,  n.      The  act  of   insulting.      [Not 

used.]  Shah. 

IN-SuME',  v.  t.     [L.  insumo.] 

To  lake  in.     [Nut  used.]  Evelyn. 

IN-SU-PER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.    [from  insuperable]     The 

quality  of  being  insuperable. 
IN-SOTER-A-BLE,   a.     [L.  insuperabilis ;  in  and  su- 

perabilis,  from  supero,  to  overcome  or  surpass.] 

1.-  That  can  not  be  overcome  or  surmounted  j  in- 
surmountable ;  as,  insuperable  difficulties,  objections, 

or  obstacles. 
2.  That  can  not  be  passed  over. 

And  middle  natures,  how  thpy  long  to  join  1 

Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line.  Pope. 

The  latter  application  is  unusual.  This  word  is 
rarely  or  never  used,  in  reference  to  an  enemy,  in 
the  sense  of  invincible  or  unconquerable.  We  do  not 
say  that  troops  or  enemies  are  insuperable;  but  the 
word  is  applied  chiefly  to  difficulties,  objections,  ob- 
stacles, or  impediments. 

IN-Sfj'PER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
insuperable  or  insurmountable. 

IN-SCPER-A-BLY,.a<2».  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  overcome  ;  insurmountably.  Oreio. 

IN-SUP-PoRT'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  in  and  supportable.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  supported  or  borne  ;  as,  the 
weight  or  burden  is  insupportable. 

2.  That  can  not  be  borne  or  endured  ;  insufferable; 
intolerable.  We  say  of  heat  or  cold,  insult,  indig- 
nity, or  disgrace,  it  is  insupportable. 

IN-SUP-PoRT'A-BLE-iNESS,re.   The  quality  of  being 

insupportable  ;    insufferableness  ;   the  state  of  being 

beyond  endurance.  Sidney. 

IN-SUP-PoRT'A-BLY,  ado.     In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  can  not  be  supported  or  endured.  Dryden, 

IN-SUP-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  suppressed  or 

concealed.  Young. 

IN-SUP-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

that  can  not  be  suppressed  or  concealed. 
IN-SUP-PRESS'IVE,  a.     Not  tending  to  suppress. 

Sllak. 
IN-SOR'A-BLE,  (in-shur'a-bl,)  a.  [from  insure.]  That 

may  be  insured  against  loss  or  damage  ;  proper  to  be 

insured. 

The  French  law  annuls  the  latter  policies  so  far  as  they  exceed 
the  insurable  interest  which  remained  in  the  insured  at  the 
time  of  die  subscription  thereof.  Walsh. 

IN-StJR'ANCE,  (in-shur'ans,)  n.    [from  insure.]     The 

act  of  insuring  or  assuring  against  loss  or  damage  ; 

or  a  contract  by  which  one  engages  for  a  stipulated 

consideration  or  premium  per  cent,  to  make  up  a  loss 

which  another  may  sustain.      Insurance  is  usually 

made  on  goods  or  property  exposed  to  uncommon 

hazard,  or  on  lives. 

2.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  property  or  life. 

Insurance  company  ;  a  company  or  corporation  whose 

business  is  to  insure  against  loss  or  damage. 

IN-SOR'AN-CER,  n.     An  underwriter.     [Not  in  use.] 

R.  Blair. 
IN-StjR  E',  (in-slmre',)  v.  t.    [in  and  sure.  The  French 
use  assurer.] 

1.  To  iiwki 
any  one. 

2.  To  contract  or  covenant,  for  a  consideration,  to 
secure  a  person  against  loss  ;  or  to  engage  to  indem- 
nify another  for  the  loss  of  any  specified  property,  at 
a  certain  stipulated  rate  per  cent.,  called  a  premium. 
The  property  usually  insured  is  such  as  is  exposed  to 
extraordinary  hazard.  Thus  the  merchant  insures 
his  ship  or  its  cargo,  or  both,  against  the  dangers  of 
tile  sea  ;  houses  are  insured  against  lire  ;  sometimes 
hazardous  debts  are  insured,  and  sometimes  lives. 

IN-SORE',  v.  i.  To  underwrite  ;  to  practice  making 
insurance.  This  company  insures  at  three  per  cent., 
or  at  a  low  premium. 

IN-SuR'Kl),  (in-shurd',)  pp.  or  a.  Made  sure;  as- 
sured ,  secured  against  loss. 

IN-SUR'ER,  (in-shur'er.)  n.  One  who  insures;  the 
person  who  contracts  to  pay  the  losses  of  another  for 
a  premium  ,  an  underwriter. 

IN-SUR'GENT,  a.  [L.  insurgens;  in  and  surgo,  to 
rise.] 

Rising  in  opposition  to  lawful  civil  or  political  au- 
thority ;  as,  insurgent  chiefs.  Stephens. 

IN-SUR'GENT,  re.f  A  person  who  rises  in  opposition 
to  civd  or  political  authority  ;  one  who  openly  and 


ke  sure  or  secure  ;  as,  to  insure  safety  to 
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actively  resists  the  execution  of  laws.     [See  Insur- 
rection.] 

An  Insurgent  differs  from  a  Rebel.  The  insitrgent 
opposes  tiie  execution  of  a  particular  law  or  laws  ; 
the  rebel  attempts  to  overthrow  or  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  he  revolts,  and  attempts  to  place  his  coun- 
try under  another  jurisdiction.  All  rebels  are  insurg- 
ents, but  all  insurgents  are  not  rebels. 

IN-SOR'ING,  (in-shQr'ing.)  ppr.  Making  secure  ;  as- 
suring against  loss  ;  engaging  to  indemnify  for  losses. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  insurmontable.  See 
Surmount.] 

1.  Insuperable  ;  that  can  not  be  surmounted  or 
overcome  ;  as,  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  obstacle, 
or  impediment. 

2.  Not  to  be  surmounted  ;  not  to  be  passed  by  as- 
cending; as,  an  insurmountable  wall  or  rampart. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

not  to  be  overcome. 
IN-SUR-REG'TION,  n.t  [X.  insurgo  ;  in  and  surgo,  to 

,  L  to  to      J 

rise.] 

1.  A  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority ;  the 
open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons 
to  tiie  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state.  It  is  equiv- 
alent to  Sedition,  except  that  sedition  expresses  a Jess 
extensive  rising  or citizens.  It  differs  from  Rebellion, 
for  the  latter  expresses  a  revolt,  or  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government,  to  establish  a  different  one,  or 
to  place  the  country  under  another  jurisdiction.  It 
differs  from  Mutiny, as  it  respects  the  civil  or  political 
government :  whereas  a  mutiny  is  an  open  opposition 
to  law  in  the  army  or  navy.  Insurrection  is,  how- 
ever, used  with  such  latitude  as  to  comprehend  either 
sedition  or  rebellion. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  insurrection 
against  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have  been 
made  therein.  — Ezra  iv. 

2.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy.  [Little 
used.] 

IN-SUR-REC'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  consisting  in  insurrection.  Am.  Rev. 

IN-SUR-REC'TiON-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  or  suitable 
to  insurrection.  Burke. 

IN-SUR-REC'TIONIST,  n.  One  who  favors  insur- 
rection. 

IN-SUS-CEPT-I-BIL'I-TY,    n.      [from   insusceptible.] 
Want  of  susceptibility,  or  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 
Med.  Repos. 

IN-SUS-CEPT'I-BLE,    a.      [in  and  susceptible.]     Not 
susceptible  ;  not  capable  of  being  moved,  affected,  or 
impressed;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of  pain  j  a  heart 
insusceptible  of  pity. 
2.  Not  capable  of  receiving  or  admitting. 

IN-SUS-UR-RA'TION,  b.     [L.  insusurro.] 
The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 

IN-TACT',  a.     Untouched. 

IN-TA€T'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intactum ;  in  and  factum, 
tango,  to  touch.] 

Not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Diet. 

IN-TAGL'Ia-TED,  (in-tal'ya-ted,)  a.  [See  Intaglio.] 
Engraved  or  stamped  on.  Warttm. 

IN-TAGL'IO,  (in-tal'yo,)  n.  [It.,  from  intagliare,  to 
carve  ;  in  and  tagliare,  to  cut,  Fr.  taillcr.] 

Literally,  a  cutting  or  engraving  ;  hence,  any  thing 
engraved,  or  a  precious  stone  with  a  head  or  an  in- 
scription cut  in  or  hollowed  out.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
a  Cameo.  Addison. 

IN-TAN'GI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  tangible.]  That  can  not 
or  may  not  be  touched.  Willcins. 

2.  Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intangible  being. 

Marshall. 

IN-TAN'GI-BLE-NESS,  j  n.    The  quality  of  being  in- 

IN-TAN-GI-BIL'I-TY,     i      tangible. 

IN-TAN'Gl-itLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  intangible. 

IN-TAST'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  tastablc,  taste.]  That 
can  not  be  tasted  ;  that  can  not  affect  the  organs  of 
taste.  Orcio. 

IN'TE-GER,  n.  [L.  See  Entire.]  The  whole  of 
any  thing  ;  particularly,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction.  Thus,  in  the 
number  54.7,  in  decimal  arithmetic,  54  is  an  integer, 
and  7  a  fraction,  or  seven  tenths  of  a  unit. 

IN'TE-GRAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  integer.]  Whole  ;  en- 
tire. 

A  local  motion  keepelh  bodies  integral.  Bacon. 

2.  Making  part  of  a  whole,  or  necessary  to  make 
a  whole. 

3.  Not  fractional. 

4.  Uninjured  ;  complete  ;  not  defective.   Holder. 
Integral  calculus.     See  Calculus. 

Integral  molecules  :  the  smallest  particles  into  which 
a  body  can  be  supposed  to  be  divided  by  mechanical 
means.  Olmsted. 

IN'TE-GRAL,,  re.     A  whole;  an  entire  thing. 

2.  In   mathematics.     See  Differential  and   Cal- 
culus. 
IN-TE-GRAL'I-TY,  h.     Entireness.     [Not  used.] 

Wlnlaiier. 
IN'TE-GRAL-LY,  adv.     Wholly  ;  completely. 

Whilaker. 
lN'TE-GRANT,  a.     Making  part  of  a  whole  ;  neces- 
sary to  constitute  an  entire  tiling.  Burke. 
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Integrant  parts  or  particles  of  bodies,  are  those  into 
which  bodies  are  reduced  by  mechanical  division,  as 
distinct  from  elementary  or  constituent  particles. 

Brande. 
IN'TE-GRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  intcgro.] 

To  renew  ;  to  restore  ;  to  perfect ;  to  make  a  thing 
entire.  South. 

IN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.     Made  entire. 
IN'TE-GRA-TING,  ppr.     Making  entire. 
IN-TE-GRA'TION,  h.    The  act  of  making  entire. 
IN-TEG'RI-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  integrity ;  L.  integrUas,  from 
integer.] 

1.  Wholeness ;  entireness  ;  unbroken  state.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  to  each 
state  the  integrity  of  its  territories.  The  contracting 
parties  guarantied  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

2.  The  entire,  unimpaired  state  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mind  ;  moral  soundness  or  purity  ; 
incorruptness  ;  uprightness  ;  honestv  Integrity  com- 
prehends the  whole  moral  character,  but  has  a  special 
reference  to  uprightness  in  mutual  dealings,  transfers 
of  property,  and  agencies  for  others. 

The  moral  grandnur  of  independent  integrity  is  the  enblimest 
thing  in  nature,  before  which  the  pomp  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence and  the  splendor  of  conquest  are  odious  as  well  as 
perishable.  Buck  minster. 

3.  Purity  ;  genuine,  unadulterated,  unimpaired 
state  ;  as,  the  intetrritu  of  language. 

IN-TEG-LJ-Ma'TION,  re.     [L.  intcgo,  to  cover.] 

That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  integ- 
uments of  animals  and  plants.  Encyc. 

IN-TEG'U-MENT,  «.  [L.  inlegumentum,  intego,  to 
cover  ;  in  and  tego.     See  Deck.] 

That  which  naturally  invests  or  covers  another 
thing  ;  but  appropriately  and  chirjly,  in  anatomy,  a 
covering  which  invests  the  body,  as  the  skin,  or  a 
membrane  that  invests  a  particular  part.  The  skin 
of  seeds  and  the  shells  of.  crustaceous  animals  are 
denominated  integuments.  Encyc 

IN-TEG-U.-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  or  composed 
of  integuments. 

IN'TEL-LECT,  u.  [Fr,,  from  L.  intellectus,  from  Intel 
lign,  to  understand.     See  Intelligence.] 

That  faculty  of  the  human  soul  or  mind  which  re- 
ceives or  comprehends  the  ideas  communicated  to  it 
by  the  senses,  or  by  perception,  or  by  other  means  ; 
the  faculty  of  thinking;  otherwise  called  the  Under- 
standing. A  clear  intellect  receives  and  entertains 
the  same  ideas  which  another  communicates  with 
perspicuity. 

IN-TEL-LEC'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intellcctw,  from 
intelligo.] 

The  act  of  understanding  ;  simple  apprehension  of 
ideas.  Bentley. 

IN-TEL-LECT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  ivlcltectif.] 

1.  Having  power  to  understand.  Olanville. 

2.  Produced  by  the  understanding.  Harris. 

3.  To  be  perceived  by  the  understanding,  not  by 
the  senses.  Milton. 

IN-TEL-LE€T'TT-AL,  a.     [Fr   intellcclucl] 

1.  Relating  to  the  intellect  or  understanding  ;  be- 
longing to  the  mind  ;  performed  by  the  understand- 
ing ;  mental  ;  as,  intellectual  powers  or  operations. 

2.  Ideal ;  perceived  by  the  intellect ;  existing  in 
the  understanding;  as,  an  intellectual  scene.   Pope. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  understanding  ;  as,  an  in- 
tellectual being. 

4.  Relating  to  the  understanding  ;  treating  of  the 
mind  ;  as,  intellectual  philosophy,  now  sometimes 
called  mental  philosophy. 

IN-TEL-LE€T'L!-AL,  n.  The  intellect  or  understand- 
ing.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 

IN-TEL-LEeT'tf-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  overrates  the 
understanding.  Bacon. 

IN-TEL-LECT-IJ-AL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  intellec- 
tual power.     [Not  used.]  Hulluoell. 

IN-TEL-LEeT'li-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

IN-TEL'L!-GENCE,  «.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intrlligentia, 
from  intelligo,  to  understand.  This  verb  is  proba- 
bly composed  of  in,  inter,  or  intus,  within,  and  lego, 
to  collect.  The  primary  sense  of  understand  is  gen- 
erally to  take  or  hold,  as  we  say,  to  take  one's  ideas 
or  meaning.] 

1.  Understanding  :  skill.  Spenser. 

2.  Notice  ;  information  communicated  ;  an  account 
of  tilings  distant  or  before  unknown.  Intelligence  may 
be  transmitted  by  messengers,  by  letters,  by  signals, 
or  by  telegraphs. ' 

3.'  Commerce  of  acquaintance  ;  terms  of  inter- 
course. Good  intelligence  between  men  is  harmony. 
So  we  say,  there  is  a  good  understanding  between 
persons  when  they  have  the  same  views,  or  are 
free  from  discord. 

4.  A  spiritual  being  ;  as,  a  created  intelligence.  It 
is  believed  that  the  universe  is  peopled  with  innu- 
merable superior  intelligences. 

IN-TEL'LI-GENCE,  v.  t.  To  inform;  to  instruct. 
[Little  used.] 

IN-TEL'Li-CfENC-jED,  (in-tel'fe-jenst,)  pp.  Informed ; 
instructed.     [Little  useiL]  Bacon. 

IN-TEL'Ll-CENCE-OF'FICE,  re.  An  office  or  placo 
where  information  may  be  obtained,  particularly  re- 
specting.servants  to  be  hired. 
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IN-TEL'LI-GEN-CER,  re.    One  who  sends  or  conveys 
intelligence  ;  one  who  gives  notice  of  private  or  dis- 
tant transactions ;  a  messenger.     Bacon.     Addison. 
2.  A  public  paper ;  a  newspaper. 

IN-TEL'LI-GEN-CING,  ppr.  or  o.  Giving  or  convey- 
ing notice  to  or  from  a  distance. 

IN-TEL' LI-GENT,  o.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  intelligens.] 

1.  Endowed  with  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
reason.     Man  is  an  intelligent  being. 

2.  Knowing  ;  understanding  ;  well  informed  ; 
skilled;  as,  an  intelligent  officer;  an  intelligent 
young  man  ;  an  intelligent  architect  ;  sometimes 
followed    by  if;   as,  intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton. 

3.  Giving  information.     [Not  used,  nor  proper.'] 

Shale. 
(N-TEL-LI-6EN'TIAL,   a.     Consisting  of  unbodied 
mind. 

Food  alike  those  pure 
Intetligential  substances  require.  Milton.  . 

2.  Intellectual ;  exercising  understanding. 

Milton. 

IN-TEL'Ll-GENT-LY,  adv.  In  an  intelligent  man- 
ner. 

IN-TEL-LI-Gi-BIL'I-TY,     )   n.      [from    intelligible.] 

IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLE-NESS,  (  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  intelligible ;  the  possibility  of  being  under- 
stood. Locke.     Tookc. 

(N-TEL'LI-GI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  intelligibilis.] 
That  may  be  understood  or  comprehended  ;  as,  an 
intelligible  account.     The  rules  of  human  duty  are 
intelligible  to  minds  of  the  smallest  capacity. 

IN-TEL'Lf-Gl-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  under- 
stood ;  clearly  ;  plainly  ;  as,  to  write  or  speak  intelli- 
giblit. 

IN-TEM'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  intemcratus.] 
Pure  ;  undefiled.     [Not  in  use.] 

IN-TE.\I'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unpollu- 
ted.    [Not  axed.]  Donne. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-MENT,  n.  [in  and  temperament.]  A 
bad  state  or  constitution  ;  as,  the  iiiteinperament  of  an 
ulcerated  part.  Harvey. 

IN-TEM'PER-ANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  intempcr- 
antia.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  want  of  moderation  or  due 
restraint ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  indul- 
gence;  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  any  indul- 
gence of  appetites  or  passions  which  is  injurious  to 
the  person  or  contrary  to  morality  ;  as,  intemperance 
in  study  or  in  labor,  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  in  any 
other  gratification.  Hence,  appropriately  and  em- 
phatically, 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors, with  or  without  intoxication. 

Should  a  foreign  army  land  on  our  shores,  to  levy  such  a  tax 
npon  us  as  intemperance  levies  —  no  mortal  power  could 
resist  the  swelling  tide  of  indignation  that  would  over- 
whelm  it.  L.  Beecher. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.  [L.  intemperatus  ;  in  and  tcm- 
peratus,  from  tempero,  to  moderate  or  restrain.] 

1.  Not  moderate  or  restrained' within  due  limits; 
indulging  to  excess  any  appetite  or  passion,  either  ha- 
bitually or  in  a  particular  instance;  immoderate  in 
enjoyment  or  exertion.  A  man  may  be  intemperate 
in  passion,  intemperate  in  labor,  intemperate  in  study 
or  zeal.  Hence,  by  customary  application,  intemper- 
ate denotes  indulging  to  excess  in  the  use  of  food  or 
drink,  but  particularly  in  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors.    Hence, 

2.  Addicted  to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors. 

3.  Passionate  ;  ungovernable.  Shak. 

4.  Excessive  ;  exceeding  the  convenient  mean  or 
degree ;  as,  an  intemperate  climate.  The  weather 
may  be  rendered  intemperate  by  violent  winds,  rain, 
or  snow,  or  by  excessive  cold  or  heat.  * 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  disorder.     [Not  in  use.] 

Whitaker. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  excessive  indul- 
gence of  appetite  or  passion  ;  with  undue  exer- 
tion ;  immoderately;  excessively. 

IN-TEM'PER-ATE-NESS,  »,  Want  of  moderation  ; 
excessive  degree  of  indulgence  ;  as,  the  intctnperata- 
ness  of  appetite  or  passion. 

2.  Immoderate  degree  of  any  quality  in  the  weath- 
er, as  in  cold,  heat,  or  storms. 

IN-TEM'PER-A-TfTRE,  n.     Excess  of  some  quality. 

lN-TEM-PEST'IVE,  a.     [L.  intempestivus.] 

Untimely.     [Not  ■used*]  Burton. 

IN-TEM-PEST'IVE-LY,  adv.  Unseasonably.  [Not 
used.] 

IN-TEM-PES-TIV'I-TY,  n.  Untimeliness.  [Not 
used.] 

IN-TEN'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  tenable.]     That  can  not 

be  held  or  maintained  ;  that  is  not  defensible  ;  as,  an 

intertable  opinion  ;  an  intertable  fortress.      Warburton. 

[Untenable,   though   not   more   proper,  is  more 

generally  used.] 

IN-TEND',  v.  «.f  [L-  intendo;  in  and  tendo,  to  stretch 
or  strain,  from  tenor,  Gr.  ritveo,  to  stretch.] 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  ;  to  extend  ;  to  distend. 


By  this  the  lungs  n 


Mended  or  remitted 


[This  literal  sense  is  now  uncommon.] 

2.  To   mean  ;   to   design  ;    to  purpose ;  that   is,  to 
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stretch  or  set  forward  in  mind.     [This  is  now  Vie 
usual  sense.] 

For  they  intended  evil  against  thee.  —  Ps.  xxi. 

3.  To  regard  ;  to  fix  the  mind  on ;  to  attend ;  to 
take  care  of. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tenderness 
intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete.  We  now 
use  Tend  and  Superintend,  or  Regard.] 

4.  To  enforce  ;  to  make  intense.  Brown. 
IN-TEND' AN-CY,  n.     The  office  or  employment  of 

an    intendant,   or    the    district    committed    to    his 
IN-TEND' ANT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  intendo.]      [charge 

1.  One  who  has  the  charge,  oversight,  direction, 
or  management  of  some  public  business  ;  as,  an  in- 
tendant of  marine  ;  an  intendant  of  finance  ;  a  word 
much  used  in  Fiance,  and  sometimes  in  England  and 
America  ;  but  we  generally  use  in  lieu  of  it  Super- 
intendent. 

2.  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  mayor  or 
chief  municipal  officer  of  the  city. 

IN-TEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Designed;  purposed;  as,  the 
insult  was  intended. 
2.  Stretched  ;  made  intense.         [Little  used.] 

IN-TEND'ED-LY,  adv.    With   purpose  or  intention  ; 
by  design.  Millon. 

IN-TEND'ER,  n.     One  who  intends. 

IN-TEND'I-IHENT,  re.      Attention;    understanding; 
consideration.     [06s.] 

IN-TEND'ING,  ppr.      Meaning  ;  designing  ;    purpos- 
ing. 
2.  Stretching;  distending.     [Little  used.] 

IN-TEND'MENT,  re.     [Fr.  entendement,  with  a  sense 
somewhat  different.] 

Intention  ;  design  ;  in  law,  the  true  meaning  of  a 
person  or  of  a  law,  or  of  any  legal  instrument.  In 
the  construction  of  statutes  or  of  contracts,  the  in- 
tendment of  the  same  is,  if  possible,  to  be  ascertained, 
that  is,  the  true  meaning  or  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tor or  contracting  party. 

IN-TEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  in  and  tenor,  tender.] 
To  make  tender;  to  soften. 

Autumn  vigor  gives 
Equal,  intencrating,  milky  grain.  Philips. 

IN-TEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Made  tender  or  soft. 

IN-TEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Making  tender. 

IN-TEN-ER-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making  soft  or 
tender  ;  the  state  of  being  made  tender.        Bacon. 
[Intenerate  and  its  derivatives  are  little  used.] 

IN-TEN'I-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  hold.     [Obs.]   Shak. 

IN-TENS'ATE,  v.  t.    To  make  intense,  or  more  in- 
tense. 

IN-TENS'A-TING,  ppr.    Making  intense,  or  more  in- 
tense. 

IN-TENSE',  a.     [L.  intensus,  from  intendo,  to  stretch.] 

1.  Literally,  strained,  stretched ;  hence,  very  close, 
strict,  as  when  the  mind  is  fixed  or  bent  on  a  partic- 
ular subject;  as,  intense  study  or  application  ;  intense 
thought. 

2.  Raised  to  a  high  degree  ;  violent ;  vehement ; 
as,  intense  heat. 

3.  Very  severe  or  keen  ;  as   intense  cold. 

4.  Vehement ;  ardent ;   as,  intense  phrases  in  Ian- 

5.  Extreme  in  degree.  [guage. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  supposes  that  the  sins  of  men  were 
so  laid  on  Christ,  that  his  sullerings  were  inconceivably  in. 
tense  and  overwhelming.  &  E.  Disight. 

6.  Kept  on  the  stretch ;  anxiously  attentive ;  op- 
posed to  Remiss.  Milton. 

IN-TENSE'LY,  adv.     To  an  extreme  degree  ;  vehe- 
mently ;  as,  a  furnace  intensely  heated  ;  weather  in- 
tensely cold. 
2.  Attentively  ;  earnestly.  Spenser. 

IN-TENSE'NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  strained  or 
stretched  ;  intensity  ;  as,  the  intenseness  of  a  cord. 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  concentrated  to  a 
great  degree  ;  extreme  violence ;  as,  the  intenseness 
of  heat  or  cold. 

3.  Extreme  closeness  ;  as,  the  intenseness  of  study 
or  thought. 

IN-TENS'l  FI-£D,  pp.    Made  more  intense. 
IN-TENS'I-FY,  ».  t.     To  render  more  intense.  Bacon. 
IN-TENS'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  more  intense. 
IN-TEN'SION,  7t.     [L.  intensio.] 

1.  A  straining,  stretching, or  bending;  the  state  of 
being  strained  ;  as,  the  intension  of  a  musical  string. 

2.  Increase  of  power  or  energy  of  any  quality  ;  op- 
posed to  Remission. 

IN-TENS'1-TY,  re.     [Fr.  intensite.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  strained  or  stretched  ;  in- 
tenseness, as  of  a  musical  cord. 

2.  The  state  of  being  raised  to  a  great  degree  ;  ex- 
treme violence  ;  as,  the  intensity  of  heat. 

3.  Extreme  closeness;  as,  intensity  of  application. 

4.  Excess  ;  extreme  degree  ;  as,  the  intensity  of 
guilt.  •  Burke. 

IN-TENS'IVE,  a.  Stretched,  or  admitting  of  extension. 

2.  Intent ;  unremitted  ;  assiduous  ;  as,  intensive 
circumspection.  Wotton. 

3.  Serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis  ;  as,  an  inten- 
sive particle  or  preposition. 

IN-TENS'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  increase  of  degree  ;  in  a 
manner  to  give  force.  Bramh.aU. 
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IN-TENT',  a.  [L.  intentus,  from  intendo.  See  In- 
tend.] 

Literally,  having  the  mind  strained  or  bent  on  an 
object ;  hence,  fixed  closely  ;  sedulously  applied  ; 
eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  anxiously  diligent ; 
formerly  with  to,  but  now  with  ore;  as,  intent  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure ;  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  sci- 
ence. 

Be  intent  and  solicitous  to  take  up  the  meaning  of  the  speaker. 

Walls. 
IN-TENT',  re.    Literally,  the  stretching  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object;  hence,  a  design  ;  a  purpose;  in- 
tention; meaning;  drift;  aim;  applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

The  principal  intent  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties 

supernatural.  Hooker. 

I  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me.  —  Acts  x. 
To  all  intents;  in  all  senses ;  whatever  may  be  de- 
signed. 

He  was  miserable  to  all  intents  and  purposes.        V Estrange. 
IN-TEN'TION,  ?i.t  [Fr.,  from   L.  intmtio.      See  In- 
tend.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  stretching  or  bending  of  the  mind 
toward  an  object;  hence,  uncommon  exertion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties;  closeness  of  application  ;  fix- 
edness of  attention  ;  earnestness. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  great  earnestness,  and  of  choice, 
fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  considers  it  on  ever}'  side,  anil 
will  not  be  called  orf  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other 
ideas.  Locke. 

2.  Design;  purpose;  the  fixed  direction  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  object,  or  a  determination  to  act 
in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  Paris. 

3.  End  or  aim  ;  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

In  chronical  distempers,  the  principal  intention  is  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbuthuot. 

4.  The  state  of  being  strained.     [See  Intension. | 

5.  In  surgery,  a  wound  is  said  to  heal  by  the  first 
intention,  when  it  cicatrizes  without  suppuration. 

Dunglisoiu 

IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.  Intended  ;  designed  ;  done 
with  design  or  purpose.  The  act  was  intentional, 
not  accidental. 

IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  design  ;  of  purpose; 
not  casually. 

IN-TEN'TION-ED,  in  composition  ;  as,  well-inten- 
tioned, having  good  designs,  honest  in  purpose  ;  ill- 
intentioned,  having  ill  designs.       Milner.     Ch.  Obs. 

IN-TENT'IVE,  a.  Attentive;  having  the  mind  closely 
applied.  Bacon. 

[This  word  is  nearly  superseded  by  Attentive.] 

IN-TENT'IVE-LY,  adit.  Closely  ;  with  close-applica- 
tion. Bp.  Hall. 

IN-TENT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Closeness  of  attention  or 
application  of  mind.  IV.  Mountagu. 

IN-T  ENT'LY,  adv.  With  close  attention  or  applica- 
tion ;  with  eagerness  or  earnestness  ;  as,  the  mind 
intently  directed  to  an  object ;  the  eyes  intently  fixed  ; 
the  man  is  intently  employed  in  the  study  of  geology. 

IN-TENT'NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  intent ;  close 
application  ;  constant  employment  of  the  mind. 

Swift. 

IN'TER  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  among  or  be 
tween  ;  used  as  a  prefix. 

IN-TER',  v.  t.  [Fr.  enterrcr;  en  and  terre,  L.  terra, 
the  earth  ;  Sp.  entcrrar i  It.  interrare.\ 

1.  To  bury  ;  to  deposit  and  cover  in  the  earth ;  as, 
to  inter  a  dead  animal  body. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth. 

But  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  the  de- 
positing and  covering  of  dead  animal  bodies. 
IN-TER-AeT',re.     [inter  and  act.]     Intermediate  em- 
ployment or  time  ;  a  short  piece  between  others. 

Chesterfield. 
IN-TER-AC'TION,  re.     Intermediate  action.  /.  Tati/or. 
IN-TER-A'GENT,  n.     An  intermediate  agent.    Ktrbij. 
IN-TER-AM'NI-AN,  a.     [L.  inter  and  amnis,  river.] 
Situated  between  rivers.  Bryant. 

IN-TER-AN'1-MATE,  v.  t.     To  animate   mutually. 

[Little  used.]  Donne. 

IN-TER-aR.-TI€'U-LAR,    a.      Being    between    the 

joints  or  articulation. 
IN-TER-BAS-TA'TION,  n.     [Sp.  bastear,  to  baste.] 
Patchwork.     [Not  in  use.]  Smith, 

IN-TER'CA-LAR,       )a.     [Fr.  intercalate  ;  L.  interca- 
IN-TER'CA-LA-RY,  )      larius ;  inter  and  calo,  to  call 
or  proclaim.] 

Inserted  or  introduced  in  the  midst  of  others  ;  as, 
an  intercalary  verse  ;  applied  particularly  to  the  odd 
day  inserted  in  leap-year.  The  twenty-ninth  of 
February  in  leap-year  is  called  the  intercalary  day. 
We  read  in  Livv  of  an  intercalartt  month. 
IN'TEIl-CAL-ATE  or  IN-TER'CAL-ATE,  v.  t.  [L. 
intercalo  ;  inter  and  calo,  to  call.] 

To  insert  an  extraordinary  day  or  other  portion  of 
time. 
IN'TER-CAL-A-TED  or  IN-TER'€AL-A-TED,  pp  or 

a.     Inserted. 
IN'TER-CAL-A-TING  or  IN-TER'CAL-A-TiNG, ppr. 

Inserting. 
IN-TER-CAL-A'TION,  n.     IT.  intercalatio.] 

The  insertion  of  an  odd  or  extraordinary  day,  or 
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other  portion  of  time,  in  the  calendar  ;  as,  the  29th 
of  February  in  leap-year. 
IN-TER-CEDE',  v.  i.     [L.  intercedo ;  inter  and  cedo ; 
literally^  to  move  or  pass  between.] 

1.  To  pass  between. 

He  supposes  thai  a  vast  period  interceded  between  that  origina- 
tion and  the  age  in  wlticli  he  lived.  Hale. 

2.  To  mediate ;  to  interpose  ;  to  make  interces- 
sion ;  to  act  between  parties  with  a  view  to  recon- 
cile those  who  differ  or  contend  ;  usually  followed 
by  with.  Calamy. 

3.  To  plead  in  favor  of  one. 
IN-TERCeD'ED,  pp.     Mediated  ;  interposed. 
IN-TER-CeD'ENT,  a.    Passing  between  ;  mediating ; 

pleading  for. 

IN-TER-CeD'ER,  n.  One  who  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses between  parties,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  ;  a 
mediator;  an  intercessor. 

IN-TER-CED'ING,  ppr.     Mediating;  pleading. 

IN-TER-CEL'LU-LAR,  a.  Lying  between  the  cells 
or  elementary  bladders,  as  of  plants.  P.  Cyc. 

IN-TER-CEPT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  intercepts ;  L.  interceptus, 
intrrcipin,  to  stop  ;  inter  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  or  seize  on  by  the  way  ;  to  stop  on  its 
passage  ;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter.  The  prince  was 
intercepted  at  Rome.  The  convoy  was  intercepted  by 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  stop  in  progress  ;  as,  to  intercept 
rays  of  light ;  to  intercept,  the  current  of  a  river,  or  a 
course  of  proceedings. 

3.  To  stop,  as  a  course  or  passing  ;  as,  to  intercept 
a  course.  Dryden. 

4.  To  interrupt  communication  with,  or  progress 
toward. 

While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.  Pope. 

5.  To  take,  include,  or  comprehend  between. 
Right  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator,  reckoning  toward  the 

east,  intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  at  the  same  time  with  the 
sun  or  star  io  a  right  sphere.  Bailey. 

IN-TER-CF,PT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Taken  on  the  way ; 
seized  in  progress  ;  stopped ;  included  or  compre- 
hended between. 

1N-TER  CEPT'ER,  n.     One  who  intercepts. 

IN-TER-CEPT'ING,  ppr.  Seizing  on  its  passage; 
hindering  from  proceeding  ;  comprehending  be- 
tween. 

IN-TER-CEP'TION,  (-sep'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  seiz- 
ing something  on  its  passage  ;  a  stopping  ;  obstruc- 
tion of  a  course  or  proceeding  ;  hinderance. 

Wotton. 

IN-TER-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
tercessia,  from  intercedo.     See  Intercede.] 

1.  The  act  of  interceding;  mediation;  interposi- 
tion between  parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation. 

2.  Prayer  or  solicitation  to  one  party  in  favor  of 
another,  sometimes  against  another. 

Tour  intercession  now  is  needless  grown; 
Retire,  and  let  me  spe:d(  with  her  alone.  Dryden. 

He  bore  the  sin  of  many,  and  rootle  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. —  Is.  liii. 

IN-TER-CES'SION-AL,  a.     Containing  intercession 

or  entreaty.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-CES'SOR,  n.     [L.     See  Intercede.] 

1.  A  mediator  ;  one  who  interposes  between  par- 
ties at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  ;  one 
who  pleads  in  behalf  of  another.  Milton. 

2.  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  ad- 
ministers the  bishopric  till  a  successor  is  elected. 

Encyc. 

[N-TER-CES-So'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  inter- 
cessor. 

lN-TER-CES'SO-RY,  o.  Containing  intercession; 
interceding. 

IN-TER-CHaIN',  v.  t.  [inter  and  chain.]  To  chain  ; 
to  link  together.  Shak. 

IN-TER-ClLilN'ET),  pp.     Chained  together. 

IN-TER-CHAIN'ING,  ppr.  Chaining  or  fastening  to- 
gether. 

IN-TER-CHANGE',  v.  t.     [inter  and  change.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other-,  to  give 
and  take  mutually  ;  to  exchange  ;  to  reciprocate  ;  as, 
to  interchange  places  ;  to  interchange  cares  or  duties. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.  Sliak. 

2.  To  succeed  alternately,  or  to  cause  alternation. 

Sidney. 
IN'TER-C'NaNGE,   n.    Mutual  change,   each  giving 
and  receiving;  exchange  ;  permutation  of  commodi- 
ties ;  barter  ;  as,  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Alternate  succession  ;  as,  the  interchange  of 
light  and  darkness. 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.  Milton. 

3.  A  mutual  giving  and  receiving  ;  reciprocation  ; 
as,  an  interchange  of  civilities  or  kind  offices. 

IN-TER-CHaNGE'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  inter- 
changed ;  that  may  be  given  and  taken  mutually. 

Bacon. 
2    Following  each  other  in  alternate  succession  ; 
as,  the  four  interchangeable  seasons.  Holder. 


INT 

IN-TER-CHaNGE-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  re.      The   state  of 

IN-TER-CHANGE'A-BLE-NESS,  j  being    inter- 

changeable. 

IN-TER-CHANGE'A-BLY,  adn.  Alternately;  by  re- 
ciprocation ;  in  a  manner  by  which  each  gives  and 
receives.  Hooker. 

IN-TER-CHANG'jED,  pp.  Mutually  exchanged  ;  re- 
ciprocated. 

IN-TER-CHANGE'MENT,  re.  Exchange  ;  mutual 
transfer.     [Little  used.''  Shak. 

IN-TER-ClIANG'ING/ppr.  or  a.  Mutually  giving 
and  receiving  ;  taking  each  other's  place  successive- 
ly ;  reciprocating. 

IN-TER-CHAP'TER,  re.    An  interpolated  chapter. 

IN-TER-CTDENT,  a.     [L.  intcrcido.] 

Falling  or  coming  between.  Boyle. 

1N-TER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.  [L.  intercipiens.  See  Inter- 
cept.] 

Intercepting  ;  seizing  bv  the  way  ;  stopping. 

IN-TER-CIP'I-ENT,  re.  He  or  that  which  intercepts 
or  stops  on  the  passage.  Wiseman. 

IN-TER-CIS'ION,  (in-ter-sizh'un,)  re.  [L.  intcrcido  ; 
inter  and  uedo,  to  cut.] 

Interruption.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

IN-TER-CLODE',  v.  t.  [L.  intercludo  ;  inter  and  cludo, 
to  shut.] 

1.  To  shut  from  a  place  or  course  by  something  in- 
tervening ;  to  intercept.  Holder. 

2.  To  cut  off;  to  interrupt.  Mitford. 
IN-TER-€LOD'ED,  pp.     Intercepted  ;  interrupted. 
IN-TER-eLCD'ING,  ppr.    Interrupting. 
IN-TER-CLU'SION,  n.     Interception  ;  a  stopping. 
IN-TER-€0-LUM-NI-A'TION,  n.     [L.   inter  and  co- 

lumna,  a  column.] 

In  architecture,  the  clear  space  between  two  col- 
umns. By  the  rules  of  the  art,  this  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hight  and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

Encyc. 
IN-TER-COM'MON,  v.  i.     [inter  and  common.] 

1.  To  feed  at  the  same  table.  Bacon. 

2.  To  graze  cattle  in  a  common  pasture  ;  to  use  a 
common  with  others,  or  to  possess  or  enjoy  the  right 
of  feeding  in  common. 

Common  because  of  vicinage,  is  where  the  Inhabitants  of  two 
townships,  contiguous  to  each  otiier,  have  usually  intercom- 
moned  with  one  another.  BlaclcsUme. 

IN-TER-COM'MON-AGE,  n.     Mutual  commonage. 

Roberts. 

IN-TER-eOM'MON-ING,ppj-.  Feeding  at  the  same 
table,  or  using  a  common  pasture;  enjoying  a  com- 
mon field  with  others. 

IN-TER-€OM-MU'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  mu- 
tually communicated. 

IN-TER-€OM-Mu'NI-CaTE,  v.  i.  [inter  and  commu- 
nicate.] To  communicate  mutually  ;  to  hold  mutual 
communication. 

IN-TER  COM-MU-NI-CA'TION,  n.  Reciprocal  com- 
munication. , 

IN-TER-COM-MON'ION,  re.     [inter  and  communion.] 
Mutual  communion  ;  as,  an  intercommunion  of  de- 
ities. Fabcr. 

IN-TER-eOM-MO'Nl-TY,  n.     [inter  and  community.] 
A  mutual  communication  or  community;  mutual 
freedom  or  exercise  of  religion ;  as,  the  intercommu- 
nity of  pagan  theology.  Paley. 

IN-TER-€OST'AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  inter,  between, 
and  casta,  a  rib.] 

Placed  or  lying  between  the  ribs  ;  as,  an  intercostal 
muscle,  artery,  or  vein.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-€OST'AL,  re.     A  part  lying  between  the  ribs. 

Derham. 

IN'TER-CoURSE,  re.  [1j.  intcrcursus,  intercurro;  in- 
ter and  curro,  to  run.] 

1.  Literally,  a.  running  or  passing  between.    Hence, 

2.  Communication;  commerce;  connection  by  re- 
ciprocal dealings  between  persons  or  nations,  either 
in  common  affairs  and  civilities,  in  trade,  or  corre- 
spondence by  letters.  We  have  an  intercourse  with 
neighbors  and  friends  in  mutual  visits  and  in  social 
concerns  ;  nations  and  individuals  have  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  or  individuals  by  an  interchange 
of  commodities,  by  purchase  and  sale,  by  treaties, 
contracts,  &.c. 

3.  Silent  communication  or  exchange. 
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Milton. 


IN-TER-CUR',  t>.  i.     [L.  intercurro.] 

To  intervene;  to  come  in  the  mean  time.     [Obs.] 

Shelton. 
IN-TER-CUR'RENCE.re.    [L.  intercurrens,  intercurro.] 

A  passing  or  running  between.  Boyle. 

IN-TER-CIJR'RENT,  o.     [L.  intercurrens.] 

1.  Running  between  or  among.  Boyle. 

3.  Occurring  ;  intervening.  Barrow. 

IN-TER-eU-TA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  inter  and  cutis,  the 
skin.] 

Being  within  or  under  the  skin. 
IN'TER-DkAL  ?i.    [filter and  deal]     Mutual  baling; 

traffic.     [Obs.)  Spenser. 

IN-TER-DEN'TIL,  n.     The  space  between  two  ilen- 

tils.  Owitt. 

IN-TER-DE-PEND'ENCE,  re.     Mutual  dependence. 
IN-TER-DE-PEND'ENT,  a.    Mutually  dependent. 


INT 

INTERDICT',  v.  t.  [L.  intcrdico,  interdictum;  inter 
and  dico,  to  speak.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit.  An  act  of  congress  in- 
terdicted the  sailing  of  vessels  from  our  ports.  Our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  interdicted. 

2.  To  forbid  communion  ;  to  cut  off  from  the  en- 
joyment of  communion  with  a  church. 

An  archbishop    may  not  only  excommunicate  and  interdict  his 
suffragans,  but  his  vicar-general  may  do  Lie  same.     Aylijfe. 

IN'TER-DICT,  n.     [L.  interdictum.] 

1.  Prohibition  ;  a  prohibiting  order  or  decree. 

2.  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which  the  clergy 
are  restrained  from  performing  divine  service;  a  spe- 
cies of  ecclesiastical  censure.  The  pope  has  some- 
times laid  a  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

3.  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which  persons  are 
restrained  from  attending  divine  service,  or  prevent- 
ed from  enjoying  some  privilege. 

IN-TER-DICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Forbidden  ;  prohibited. 
IN-TER-DICT  ING,  ppr.      Forbidding  ;    prohibiting  ; 

cutting  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  some  privilege. 
IN-TER-DIC'TION,  7t.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inttrdiclio.] 
The  act  of  interdicting;  prohibition;   prohibiting 
decree ;  curse.  Milton.    SlioJ:. 

IN-TER-DICflVE,  a.    Having  power  to  prohibit. 

Milton 
IN-TER-DICT'O-RY,  a.     Serving  to  prohibit. 
IN-TER-E-QUl-NOC'TIAL,  a.     [inter  and  equinox.] 
Coming  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes.    [Not  in  use.] 

Spring  and  autumn    1   have   denominated    equinoctial    periods. 
Slimmer  and  winter  I  have  called  interequinodial  intervals. 
Bel/our,  Asial.  Kes. 

IN'TER-ESS,  for  Interest,  is  obsolete. 
IN'TER-EST,  v.  t.      [Fr.    interesscr ;   It.   interessare  ; 
Sp.  interesar  ;  L.  inter  and  esse.] 

1.  To  concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  excite  emotion  or  pas- 
sion, usually  in  favor,  but  sometimes  against,  a  per- 
son or  thing.  A  narration  of  suffering  interests  us  in 
favor  of  the  sufferer  ;  we  are  interested  in  the  story 
or  in  the  fate  of  the  sufferer;  we  are  interested  to 
know  tile  result,  issue,  or  event,  of  an  enterprise.  It 
is  followed  by  in  or  for.  We  are  interested  in  the 
narration,  but  for  the  sufferer. 

2.  To  give  a  share  in.  Christ,  by  his  atonement, 
has  interested  believers  in  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace. 

3.  To  have  a  share. 

We  are   not  all  interested  in  the  public  funds,  but  we  are  ad 
interested  in  the  happiness  of  a  free  government. 

4.  To  engage  ;  as,  to  interest,  one  in  our  favor. 

To  interest  one,s  self,  is  to  take   a  share   or  con- 
cern in. 
IN'TER-EST,   n.      Concern  ;   advantage  ;    good  ,    as, 
private  interest ;  public  interest. 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  interest  and  public  good. 

Temple. 

2.  Influence  over  others.  They  had  now  lost  their 
interest  at  court. 

He  knew  his  interest  sufficient  to  procure  the  office.    Rambler. 

3.  Share;  portion;  part;  panic"  ation  in  value. 
He  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  stocks  ;  he  has 
an  interest  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton  goods. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit. 

'Tis  interest  calls  oil  all  her  sneaki-ig  train.  Pope. 

5.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money  ;  the  profit 
per  cent,  derived  from  money  lent,  or  property  used 
by  another  person,  or  from  debts  remaining  unpaid. 
Commercial  states  have  a  legal  rate  of  interest :  debts 
on  book  bear  an  interest  after  the  expiration  of  the 
credit  ;  courts  allow  interest  in  many  cases  where  it 
is  not  stipulated  ;  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that 
which  the  law  allows  is  called  usury. 

Simple  interest,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  princi- 
pal sum  only. 

Compound  interest,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
principal  with  the'interest  added  ;  interest  on  in- 
terest. 

6.  Any  surplus  advantage. 

With  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.  Shak 

[In  this  last  sense,  the  word  is  also  applicable  to 
injury  ;  as,  to  repav  a  blow  with  interest.] 
IN'TER-EST-EI),  pp.     Made  a  sharer;  as-,  one  inter- 
ested in  the  funds. 

2.  Affected  ;  moved  ;  having  the  passions  excited  ; 
as,  one  interested  by  a  story. 

3.  a.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in  a  cause  or 
in  consequences  ;  liable  to  be  affected  ;  as,  an  inter- 
ested witness. 

IN'TER-EST-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  share  or  concern  ; 
as,  by  interesting  one  in  a  voyage,  or  in  a  banking 
company. 

2.  Engaging  the  affections  ;  as,  by  interesting  a 
person  in  one's  favor. 

3.  «.  Engaging  the  attention  or  curiosity  ;  exciting 
or  adapted  to  excite  emotions  or  passions ;  as,  an 
interesting  story. 

IN-TER-FA'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Included  between  two 
faces.  An  interfaciul  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  planes.  Dana. 
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IN-TER-FeRE',  ».  i.t  [L.   inter  and  fero,  to  bear,  or 
fcrio,  to  strike.] 

1.  To  interpose  ;  to  intermeddle  ;  to  enter  into  or 
take  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  others.  It  is  prudence 
not  to  inter/ere  in  party  disputes  but  from  necessity. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  come  in  collision  ;  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion.    The  claims  of  two  nations  may  interfere. 

3.  A  horse  is  said  to  interfere,  when  one  hoof  or 
shoe  strikes  against  the  fetlock  of  the  opposite  leg, 
and  breaks  the  skin  or  injures  the  flesh.       Far  Diet. 

IN-TER-FeR'£D,  pp.     Interposed;  meddled. 

2.  Clashed. 

3.  Struck  one  foot  against  the  fetlock  of  the  oppo- 
site leg. 

IN-TER-FER'ENCE,  re.     Interposition  ;  an  intermed- 
dling; mediation.  Burke. 

2.  A  clashing  or  collision. 

3.  A  striking  of  one  foot  against  the  other. 

4.  In  optics,  a  term  employed  -to  denote  certain 
phenomena  which  result  from  the  mutual  action  of 
the  rays  of  light  on  each  other. 

IN-TER-FER'ER,  re.     One  who  interferes. 
INrTER-FER'ING,  ppr.     Interposing;  meddling. 

2.  Clashing  ;  coining  in  collision. 

3.  Striking  one  foot  against  the  fetlock  of  the  op- 
posite leg. 

IN-TER-FKR'ING,  n.     Interference.        Bp.  Butler. 
IN-TER-FeR'ING-LY,  adv.     By  interference. 
IN-TER  FLUENT,  (  a.     [L.  itttcrHa.it ;  inter  and  fl.no, 
IN-TER'FLU-OUS,  j      to  flow.] 

Flowing  between.  Bottle. 

IN-TER-FO-Ll-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  inter  and  folium,  a 
leaf.] 

Being  between  opposite  leaves,  but  placed  alter- 
nately with  them  ;  as,  interfoliaccous  flowers  or  pe- 
duncles. Marttjn. 
IN-TER-Fo'LI-ATE,  v.  I.    To  interweave.   Evelyn, 
IN-TER-FUL'GENT,  a.    [L.  inter  and  fulgens,  shin- 
ing-] 
Pinning  between.                                         Johnson. 
IN-TER-FOS'£D,  a.     [L.  intcrfusus ;  inter  and  futtdo, 
to  pour.] 
Poured  or  spread  between. 

The  ambient  air,  wide  interfused, 

Embracing  round  this  Horid  t-arth.  Milton. 

IN'TER-IM,   re,      [L.]      The  mean  time;  time  inter- 
vening. Tutlcr. 

2.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  by  which 
he  intended  to  reduce  to  harmony  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  tire  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Bratule. 
IN-Tic'Rl-OR,   a.      [L.,  comp.   formed    from   inter  or 
intra,  in  or  within.] 

1.  Internal  ;  being  within  any  limits,  inclosure, 
or  substance  ;  inner ;  opposed  to  Exterior,  or  superfi- 
cial ;  as,  the  interior  apartments  of  a  house  ;  the  in- 
terior ornaments  ;  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow 
ball  ;  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth. 

2.  Inland ;  remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or 
shore  ;  as,  the  interior  parts  of  a  country,  state,  or 
kingdom. 

IN-TE'RI-OR,  n.    The  internal  part  of  a  thing;  the 

inside. 
2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 
EN-TE'RI-OR-LY,aiii).    Internally;  inwardly.  Donne. 
IN-TER-JA'CEN-CY,   n.     [L.    interjacens ;    inter  and 

jacens,  lying.] 

1.  A  lying  between;  a  being  between;  interven- 
tion ;  as,  the  interjacency  of  the  Tweed  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  lies  between.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
IN-TER-JA'CENT,  a.     [L.  interjacens,  supra.] 

Lying  or  being  between  ;  intervening ;  as,  interja- 
cent isles.  Ralegh. 
IN  TER-JECT',  v.  t.     [L.  interjicio  ;  inter  and  jacio,  to 
throw.] 

To  throw  between ;  to  throw  in  between  other 
things  ;  to  insert. 

A   circumstance  —  may  be  interjected  even  between    a  relative 
word  and  that  to  wliicli  it  relates.  Enctjc. 

IN-TER-JECT'ED,  pp.     Thrown    in   or  inserted  be- 
tween. 

IN-TER-JECT'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  in  or   inserting 
between. 

IN-TER-JEC'TION,   n.      The   act  of   throwing    be- 
tween. 

2.  A  word,  in  speaking  or  writing,  thrown  in  be- 
tween words  connected  in  construction,  to  express 
some  emotion  of  passion.  "  These  were  delightful 
days,  but,  alas.'  they  are  no  more."  [See  Exclama- 
tion.] 

IN-TER-JEG'TION-AL,     a.      Thrown    in    between 
other  words  or  phrases  ;  as,  an  interjectionol  remark. 

Observer. 

IN-TER-JOIN',  v.  t.     [inter  and  join.]     To  join  mutu- 
ally :  to  intermarry.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

IN-TER-JOIN'EIl,  pp.     Mutually  joined. 

IN-TER-JOl  N'ING,  ppr.     Joining  mutually. 

IN'TER-JOIST,  n.     The.  space  or   interval    between 
two  joists.  (hoilt. 

IN-TER-J UNCTION,  n.     A  mutual  joining.      Smart. 

:.\'-TER-KNIT',(-nit,)  v.  t.   To  knit  together.  Southetj. 
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IN-TER-KNOWL'EDGE,  (-nol'lej,)  n.  [inter  and 
knowledge.]     Mutual  knowledge.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
IN-TER-LACE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  entrelacer ;  It.  intralciare  ; 
Sp.  entrelaiar      See  Lace.] 

To  intermix  ;  to  put  or  insert  one  thing  with  an- 
other. 

They  interlaced  some  errors.  Ha.ywa.rd. 

The  epic  way  is  every  where  interlaced  with  dialogue.    Drytlen. 

IN-TER-LaCED,  (in-ter-last',)  pp.  Intermixed  ;  in- 
serted between  other  things. 

IN-TER-LaCE'MENT,  n.  Intermixture  or  insertion 
within. 

INTER-LACING,  ppr.  Intermixing  ;  inserting  be- 
tween. 

IN-TER-LAM'IN-a-TED,  a.  [L.  inter  and  lamina,  a 
plate.] 

Placed  between  lamina;  or  plates  ;  inclosed  by  lam- 
ina;. Humble. 

IN-TER-LAPSE',  (in-ter-Iaps',)  n.  [inter  and  lapse.] 
The  lapse  or  flow  of  time  between  two  events. 

Harvey. 

1N-TER-LXRD'.  v.  t.  [Fr.  entrelardcr ;  entre,  among, 
and  larder,  to  lard.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  mix  fat  with  lean  ;  hence,  to  inter- 
pose ;  to  insert  between.  Carew. 

2.  To  mix  ;  to  diversify  bv  mixture.  Hale. 
IN-TER-LXRD'ED,   pp.     Interposed;    inserted    be- 
tween ;  mixed. 

IN-TER-LXKD'ING,  ppr.  Inserting  between;  inter- 
mixing. 

IN-TER-LAY',  v.  t.  To  lay  or  place  among  or  be- 
tween. 

IN'TER-LEAF,  7i.  [See  Leaf.]  A  leaf  inserted 
between  other  leaves  ;  a  blank  leaf  inserted. 

Chesterfield. 

IN-TER-LEAVE',  h.  t.  [inter  and  leaf.]  To  insert  a 
leaf;  to  insert  a  blank  leaf  or  blank  leaves  in  a  book, 
between  other  leaves. 

IN-TER-LEAV'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Inserted  between 
leaves,  or  having  blank  leaves  inserted  between 
other  leaves. 

IN-TER-LE  AV'ING,  ppr.  Inserting  blank  leaves  be- 
tween other  leaves. 

IN-TER-LTNE',  v.  t.  [inter  and  line.]  To  write  in 
alternate  lines  ;  as,  to  interline  Latin  and  English. 

Locke. 
2.  To  write    between    lines    already   written    or 
printed,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  or  correcting 
what  is  written.  Swift. 

IN-TER-LIi\'E-AR,      la.     [inter  and  linear.]      VV'rit- 

IN-TER-LL\"E-A-RY,  (  ten  between  lines  before 
written  or  printed. 

IN-TER-LIN'E-A-RY,  re.  A  book  having  insertions 
between  the  lines.  Milton. 

IN-TER-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.  [inter  and  Utilisation.] 
The  act  of  inserting  words  or  lines  between  lines 
before  written  or  printed. 

2.  The  words,  passage,  or  line  inserted  between 
lines  before  written  or  printed. 

IN-TER-LTN'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Written  between  lines  ; 
as,  an  interlined  word. 

2.  Containing  a  line  or  lines  written  between 
lines  ;  as,  an  interlined  manuscript. 

IN-TER-LTN'ING,  ppr.  Writing  between  lines  al- 
ready written  or  printed. 

IN-TER-LIN'ING,  n.  Correction  or  alteration  by 
writing  between  the  lines.  Burnet. 

IN-TER-L1NK',  v.  t.  [inter  and  link.]  To  connect 
by  uniting  links  ;  to  join  one  chain  to  another. 

Dryden. 

IN-TER-LINK'.ED,  (-linkt,)  pp.  Connected  by  union 
of  links  ;  joined. 

IN-TER-LINK'iNG,  ppr.  Connecting  by  uniting 
links  ;  joining. 

IN-TER-LOB'Q-LAR,  a.    Being  between  lobes.   Hall. 

IN-TER-LO-CA'TION,  n.  A  placing  between  ;  inter- 
position. 

IN-TER-LOCK',  ti.  i.  To  embrace,  communicate 
with,  or  flow  into  one  another. 

IN-TER-LO-CO'TION,  re.  [L.  interlocutio ;  inter  and 
locntio,  lotptor,  to  speak.] 

1.  Dialogue  ;  conference  ;  interchange  of  speech. 

Hooker. 

2.  In  lam,  an  intermediate  act  or  decree  before 
final  decision.  Jliiliffe. 

IN-TER-LOCU-TOR,  n.     [L.  intcrloquor,  supr'aj 

1.  One  who  speaks  in  dialogue  ;  a  dialogist. 

Boyle. 

2.  In  Scots  Into,  an  interlocutory  judgment  or  sen- 
tence. Enctjc. 

IN-TER-LOCU-TO-RY,  a.    [Fr.  interlocutoire,  supra.] 

1.  Consisting  of  dialogue. 

There  are  several  interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 

nides. 

2.  In  lam,  intermediate  ;  not  final  or  definitive. 
An  order,  sentence,  decree,  or  judgment,  given  in  an 
intermediate  stage  of  a  cause,  or  on  some  intermedi- 
ate question  before  the  final  decision,  is  called  inter- 
locutartj  ■  as  a  decree  in  chancery  referring  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  a  court  of  law,  or  a  judgment  on  de- 
fault in  a  court  of  law.  Bleickstone. 

IN-TER-LnPE',  v.  i.  [inter  and  D.  loopen,  G.  laufcn, 
to  run,  Eng.  to  leap.     See  Leap.] 
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To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  without 
right  the  advantage  that  one  should  gain  from  the 
other  ;  to  traffic  without  a  proper  license  ;  to  fore- 
stall ;  to  prevent  right.  Johlison. 
IN-TER-LoP'EU,  n.  One  who  runs  into  business  to 
which  he  has  no  right ;  one  who  interferes  wrong- 
fully ;  one  who  enters  a  country  or  place  to  trade 
without  license. 
IN-TER-LoP'ING,  ppr     Interfering  wrongfully. 

Encyc. 
IN-TER-Lu'CATE,  v.  t.    To  let  in  light  by  cutting 

away  branches  of  trees.     [06s.] 
IN-TER-LO'eA-TED,  pp.     Divested   of  branches  so 

as  to  let  in  light. 
IN-TER-LC'CA-TING,  ppr.    Letting  in  light  by  cut- 
ting away  branches. 
IN-TER  LU-€A'TION,  n.      The  act  of  thinning  a 

wood  to  let  in  light.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

IN-TER-LO'CENT,  a.  [L.  interlucens ;  inter  and  lucco, 
to  shine.] 
Shining  between  .  Diet. 

IN'TER-LUDE,  n.     [L.  inter  and  ludus,  play.] 

An  entertainment  exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  or  between  the  play  and  the  after- 
piece, to  amuse  the  spectators,  while  the  actors  take 
breath  and  shift  their  dress,  or  the  scenes  and  deco- 
rations are  changed.  In  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus 
sung  the  interludes.  In  modern  times,  interludes 
consist  of  songs,  feats  of  activity,  dances,  concerts 
of  music,  &c.  Encyc. 

IN'TER-LuD-ED,  a.    Inserted  or  made  as  an  inter- 
lude. 
IN'TER-LOD-ER,  n.    One  that  performs  in  an  inter- 
lude. B.  Jonson. 
IN-TER-Lu'EN-CY,  n.      [L.   interluens,   interluo,   to 
flow  between.] 
A  flowing  between  ;  water  interposed.  [Little  used.  ] 

Hale. 
IN-TER-LU'NAR,       )  a.       [L.   inter  and    luna,    the 
IN-TER-Lu'NA-RY,  (      moon.] 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or  near 
its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  inyisible. 

Brotctt.    Milton. 
IN-TER-MAR'RIAGE,n.    [inter  and  marriage:]    Mar- 
riage between  two  families,  where  each  takes  one 
and  gives  another.  Johnson.     Jlddison. 

IN-TER-MAR'RI-£D,  pp.  Mutually  connected  by  mar- 
riage. 
IN-TER-MAR'RY,  v.  i.     [inter  and  marry.]     To  mar- 
ry one  and  give  another  in  marriage,  as  two  fami- 
lies. 

2.  To  marry  some  of  each  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
nation  with  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and  plebeians  to 
intermarry.  Sutift. 

IN-TER-MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Mutually  giving  and  re- 
ceiving in  marriage ;  mutually  connecting  by  mar- 
riage. 

IN-TER-MAX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  Being  between  the 
cheek  hones. 

IN'TER-MEAN,  n.  [inter  and  mean.]  Interact; 
something  done  in  the  mean  time.     [JVot  used.] 

Todd. 

IN-TER-ME-A'TION,  71.     [L.  inter  and  meo,  to  flow.] 
A  flowing  between.     [J\'ot  in  use.] 

IN-TER-MED'DLE,  v.  i.f  [inter  and  meddle.]  To 
meddle.in  the  affairs  of  others,  in  which  one  has  no 
concern  ;  to  meddle  officiously  ;  to  interpose  or  inter- 
fere improperly  ;  to  intermix. 

The  pracdee  of  Spain  has  been,  by  war  and  by  conditions  of 
treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states.  Encyc. 

IN-TER-MED'DL.ED,  pp.  Interposed  officiously  ;  in- 
truded. 

IN-TER-MED'DLER,  n.  One  that  interposes  officious- 
ly ;  one  who  meddles,  or  intrudes  into  business  to 
which  he  has  no  right.  Swift. 

IN-TER-MED'DLING,  ppr.  Interposing  officiously  ; 
intruding. 

IN-TER-MED'DLING,  ti.    Officious  interposition. 

Hamilton. 

JJV-TER-MRDE' ,  (-made,)        I  n.     An  interlude  ;    a 

IjY-TER-MEZ' ZO,  (-med'zo,)  (  short  musical  dra- 
matic piece,  usually  of  a  burlesque  character. 

IN-TER-ME'Dl-A-CY,  n.  Interposition;  interven- 
tion.    [  Unauthorized,] 

IN-TER-ME'Dl-AL,   a.     [L.  inter  and  medius,    mid- 
dle.] 
Lying  between;  intervening;  intervenient. 

Evelyn. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-A-RY,  a.    Lying  between ;  as,  an  in- 
termediary project ;  intermediate.  Wade. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as  a  noun. 

IN-TER-Me'DI-A-RY,  a.  in  mineralogy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  secondary  planes  on  crystals,  interme- 
diate in  position  between  the  planes  on  an  edge  and 
those  on  the  angle. 

IN-TER-ME'DI-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  intermedial;  L.  !7i(er 
and  medius,  middle.] 

Lying  or  being  in  the  middle  place  or  degree  be- 
tween two  extremes  ;  intervening  ;  interposed  ;  as, 
an  intermediate  space  between  hills  or  rivers  ;  inter- 
mediate  colors.  Man  has  an  intermediate  nature  and 
rank  between  angels  and  brutes. 
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IN  TER-Me'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  interven- 
tion. 
IN-TER-ME-DI-A'TION,  n.    Intervention  ;   common 

means.  Che.yne. 

IN-TER-MK'HI-UM,  n.    [L.]     Intermediate  splice. 

Jlslu 
2.  An  intervening  agent.  Cowper. 

IN-TEK-MELL',  v.  t.  or  i.     [Fr.  enlremUer.] 
To  intermix  or  intermeddle      [JVot  in  nse.] 

Marston.     Fisher. 
IN-TER'MENT,  it.     [from  inter.]     The  act  of  depos- 
iting a  dead  body  in  the  earth  ;  burial ;  sepulture. 
IN-TER-MEN'TION,  v.  t.    To  mention  among  other 

things;  to  include.     [JVot used.] 
IN  TER-MI-CA'TION,   n.      [L.  intermico ;   inter  and 
mico,  to  shine.] 

A  shining  between  or  among. 
IN-TER-MI-GRA'TION,  «.     [L.  inter  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

Reciprocal  migration  ;  removal  from  one  country 
to  another  by  men  or  tribes  which  take  the  place 
each  of  the  other.  Hale. 

IN-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  terminus,  end; 
termino,  to  end.] 

Boundless  ;  endless  ;   admitting  no  limit ;   as,  in- 

terminnhle  space  or  duration  ;  interminable  sufferings. 

Milton   applies  this  word  to  God,  as  one  whom  no 

bound  can  confine. 

IN-TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

endless. 
IN-TERM'IN-A-BLY,  adv.    Without  end  or  limit. 
IN-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.     [L.  inlerminatus,  interm'mo.] 
Unbounded;  unlimited}   endless;    as,  interminate 
sleep.  Chapnuin. 

IN-TEItM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  interminor.] 

To  menace.     [JVot  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-TKRM-IN-A'TION,  n.  [L.  interminor,  to  menace 
or  forbid.] 

A  menace  or  threat.     [Not  used.]  Hall. 

1N-TER -MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.t.  [inter  and  min- 
gle.] To  mingle  or  mix  together  ;  to  put  some  things 
Willi  others.  Hooker. 

1N-TER-MIN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  or  incorpo- 
rated. 
INTER  11IN"GL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Intermixed. 

There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise.  Pope. 

IN-TER-MIN"GLING,  ppr.    Mingling  or  mixing  to- 
gether. 
IN-TER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  in- 
termj.ssio.     See  Intermit.] 

1.  Cessation  for  a  time  ;  pause;  intermediate  stop; 
as,  to  labor  without  intermission  ,■  service  or  business 
will  begin  after  an  intermission  of  one  hour. 

2.  Ititervenielit  time.  Shale. 

3.  The  temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  of  a  fe- 
ver ;  the  space  of  "time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
disease.  Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as.  dis- 
tinguished from  remission,  or  abatement  of  fever. 

4.  The  state  of  being  neglected  ;  disuse ;  as  of 
words,     [tittle  used.]  B.Jonson. 

IN-TEll-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Coming  by  fits,  or  after  tem- 
porary cessations  ;  not  continual.  Howell. 
IN-TER-M  IT',  v.  t.     [L.  inlernu.Uo  ;  titter  and  initio,  to 
send.] 

To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  interrupt;  to  sus- 
pend. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.  Shak. 

IN-TER-MIT',  v.  i.  To  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  go  off  at 
intervals  ;  as  a  fever.  A  tertian  fever  intermits  every 
other  day.  The  pulse  sometimes  intermits  for  a  sec- 
ond of  lime. 

IN-TER-MIT'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Caused  to  cease  for  a 
time  ;  suspended. 

IN-TER-MIT'TENT,  a.  Ceasing  at  intervals ;  as,  an 
intermittent  fever. 

IN-TER-MIT'TENT,  n.  A  disease  which  entirely 
subsides  or  ceases  at  certain  intervals.  The  term  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  ague  and  fever. 

IN-TER-MIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Ceasing  for  a  time ; 

5.  Causing  to  cease.  [pausing. 
IN-T.iR  MIT'TING-LY,  adv.     With   intermissions; 

at  intervals. 
IN-TER-iMiX',   v.   t.      [inter  and  mix.]      To  mix  to- 
gether;   to  put  some  things  with  others;    to  inter- 
mingle. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 

With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 

IN-TER-M1X',  v.  i.  To  be  mixed  together;  to  be  in- 
termingled. 

IN-TER-MIX'RD,  (-mixt,) pp.     Mingled  together. 

IN-TER-.MIX'ING,  ppr.     Intermingling. 

IN-TER-MIX'TT'RE,  «.  A  mass  formed  by  mixture  ; 
a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed. 

2.  Admixture;  something  additional  mingled  in  a 
mass. 

In  this  hight  ol    impiety  Jure  wanted    not  an  intermixture   of 
levity  and  tolly.  Bacon. 

IN-TER-,\10-I)lL'LION,  (-mo-dil'yun,)  it.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  space  between  two  niodillions.     Elmes. 

IN-TER-MONT'ANE,  a.  [L.  inter  and  montanus, 
mans,  a  mountain.] 

Between  mountains  ;  as  interrnoutane  soil.     .Mease. 
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IN-TER-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  inter  and  mamlanus, 
mundtis,  the  world.] 

Being  between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb  ;  as, 
intermuiidonc  spaces.  Locke. 

IN-TER-MO'RAL,  a.     [L.  inter  and  muralis,  murns,  a 
wall.] 
Lying  between  walls.  Jlinsworth. 

IN-TER-M  US'etJ-LAR,  a.  [inter  an^muscle.]  Be- 
tween the  muscles.  ™       Beverly. 

IN-TER-M.U-TA'TION,  ti.  [inter  and  mutation.]  In- 
terchange ;  mutual  or  reciprocal  change.      Thomson. 

IN-TER-MO'TU-AL,  for  Mutual,  is  an  illegitimate 
word. 

IN-TERN',  a.     Internal.     [JVot  mueh  used.]     Harwell. 

IN-TERN'AL,  a.     [L.  interims.] 

1.  Inward;  interior;  being  within  any  limit  or 
surface;  not  external.  We  speak  of  the  internal 
parts  of  a  body,  of  a  bone,  of  the  earth,  &cc.  Inter- 
nal excellence  is  opposed  to  external.  The  internal 
peace  of  man  is  peace  of  mind  or  conscience.  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  evidence  which  arises  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  precepts,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  con- 
dition of  man,  or  from  other  peculiarities. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  heart. 

With  our  Savior,  internal  purity  is  every  thing.  Paley. 

3.  Intrinsic ;  real ;  as,  the  internal  rectitude  of  ac- 
tions. 

4.  Within  a  country;  domestic;  opposed  to  For- 
eign ;  as,  the  internal  trade  of  a  state  or  kingdom  ; 
internal  troubles  or  dissensions  ;  internal  war.  Inter- 
nal taxes  are  taxes  on  the  lands  and  other  property 
within  a  state  or  kingdom  ;  opposed  to  external  taxes. 

Hamilton. 
IN-TERN'AL-LY,  ado.     Inwardly  ;  within  the  body  ; 
beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Mentally  ;  intellectually. 

3.  Spiritually. 

IN-TER-Na'TION-AL,  a.  [inter  and  national.]  Ex- 
isting and  regulating  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
different  nations  ;  as,  international  law. 

J.  Q.  Jittams.     Baring. 
IN-TER-NE'CINE,  a.      [L.  internecinus,  internceo,  to 
kill ;  inter  and  neeo.] 
Deadly  j  destructive.     [Utile  used.]       Hudibras. 
IN-TER-Ne'CION,  (-ne'shun,)  n.     [L.  interneeio.] 
Mutual  slaughter  or  destruction.     [Little  used.] 

Hale. 
IN-TER-NE'CI  VE,  a.     Killing  ;  tending  to  kill. 

Carlisle. 
IN-TER-NEC'TION,  n.     Connection.     [Useless.] 

W.  Mountagu. 
IN'TER-NODE,  n.     [L.  internodium ;  inter  and  nodus, 
knot.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  space  between  two  joints  of  a 
plant.      -  Martyn. 

2.  Also,  the  space  between  two  nodes  or  points  of 
the  stein  from  which  the  leaves  arise.  Lindley. 

IN-TER-NO'DI-AL,  a.     Intervening  between  nodes, 

joints,  &c. 
IN'TER  NoS,  [L.]     Between  ourselves. 
IN-TER-NtJN'CTLTb,  /    n.     [L.  internuncios  ;  intertind 
IN-TEll-NUN'CIO,    \       nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

1.  A  messenger  between  two  parties.      Johnson. 

2.  The  title  of  the  pope's  representative  at  repub- 
lics and  small  conns,  and  also  of  the  Austrian  em- 
bassador at  Constantinople.  Eneyc.  Am. 

IN-TER-OS'SE-AL,    ;  rT     .  ,  ,  .         , 

IN-TER-OS'SE-OUS,  |   "'     tL"  mter  an(1  os>  a  bone^ 
Situated   between  bones  ;  as,  an  interosseous  liga- 
ment. 
INTER-PEAL',  v.  t.     [L.  interpello.] 

To  interrupt.     [JVot used.]  More. 

IN-TER-PEL',  v.  t.     To  set  forth.     [JVot  used.] 

B.  Jon  son.     Mason. 
IN-TER-PEL-LA'TION,   a.       [L.    interpellate,   inter- 
pello ;  inter  anil  pello,  to  drive,  or  thrust.] 

1.  A  summons  ;  a  citation.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Interruption.  More. 

3.  An  earnest  address  ;  intercession.  Bp.  Tai/lor. 
IN-TER-PEN'E-TRaTE,  ».  t.     To  penetrate  between 

other  substances.  Shelly.     Bidwcr. 

IN-TER-PEN'E-TBa-TED,  pp.  Penetrated  within 
or  between. 

IN-TER-PET'I-O-LAtt,  a.      Being  between  petioles. 

IN-TER-PI-LAS'TER,  n.  The  interval  between  two 
pilasters.    _  Elmes. 

IN-TER-PLEAD',  v.  i.  [inter  and  plead.]  In  law,  to 
discuss  a  point  incidentally  happening,  before  the 
principal  cause  can  be  tried.  Jameson. 

LN-TER-PLeA1)'ER,  ».  A  bill  of  interpleader,  in 
chancery,  is  where  a  person  owes  a  debt  or  rent  to 
one  of  tin;  parties  in  suit,  but,  till  the  determination 
of  it,  he  knows  not  to  which,  and  he  desires  that 
they  may  interplead  or  settle  their  claims  between 
themselves,  that  lie  may  be  safe  in  the  payment. 

Blackstone. 

IN-TER-PhEDGE',  (in-ter-plej',)  v.  t.  To  give  and 
take  as  a  mutual  pledge.  Danenaut. 

IN-TER-PEEUG'fiD,  pp.  Given  and  taken  as  a  mu- 
tual pledge. 

IN-TER-Pi.EUG'ING,^7ir.  Giving  and  receiving  as  a 
mutual  pledge. 
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INTER-POINT',  v.  t.     To  point;    to  distinguish  by 

stops  or  marks. 
IN-TER-POINT'ED,  pp.    Distinguished  by  stops  and 

marks. 
IN-TER-POINT'ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  stops 

or  marks. 
IN'TEU-PO-LATE  or  IN-TER'PO-LATE,  v.  t.     [Fr. 

iutcrpoler ;   L.  intcrpolo  ;  inter  ami  polio,  to  polish.] 

1.  To  renew  ;  to  begin  again  ;  to  carry  on  with 
intermission  ;  as,  a  succession  of  interpolated  motions. 
[Ub.s.]  Hate. 

2.  To  foist  in  ;  to  insert,  as  a  spurious  word  or 
passage  in  a  manuscript  or  book  ;  to  add  a  spurious 
word  or  passage  to  the  original. 

The  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of  Salarnis  by  another  law, 
which  was  cited  hy  Solon,  or,  as  some  think,  interpolated  by 
him  for  thai  purpose.  Pope. 

3.  In  algebra  and  astronomy,  to  fill  up  interme- 
diate terms  of  a  series  according  to  the  law  of  the 
series. 

IN'TER  PO-LA-TE1)  or  IN-TER'PO-LA-TED,  pp.  or 

a.    Inserted  or  adtled  to  (he  original. 
IN'TER-PO-LA-TING  or  IN-TER'PO-LA-TING,  ppr. 

Foisting  in  a  spurious  word  or  passage  ;  filling  up  or 

inserting. 
IN-TER-PO-LA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  foisting  a  word 

or  passage  into  a  manuscript  or  book. 

2.  A  spurious  word  or  passage  inserted  in  the  gen- 
uine writings  of  an  author. 

I  have  changed  the  situation  of  some  of  the  Latin  vers"s,  and 
made  some  interpolations.  Cromwell  lo  Pope. 

3.  In  algebra  and  astronomy,  a  method  employed 
for  filling  up  the  intermediate  terms  of  a  series  of 
numbers  or  observations,  by  numbers  which  follow 
the  same  law.  Brande. 

IN'TER-PO-LA-TOR    or    IN-TER'PO-LA-TOR,     ti. 
[L.]     One  who   foists  into  a  book   or    manuscript 
spurious  words  or  passages  ;   one  who  adds  some- 
thing to  genuine  writings.  Swift. 
IN-TER-POL'ISH,  v.  t.    To  polish  between. 
IN-TER-POL'ISH-£D,  (-pol'isht,)  pp.      Polished  be- 
tween. 
IN-TER-POL'lSH-ING./ipr.     Polishing  between. 
IN-TER-PONE',  i'.  t.     [L.  inter  and  pono.] 
To  set  or  insert  between.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Oil.  Relig.  Appeal. 
IN-TER-PoS'AL,  ?i.      [from    interpose.]      The   act  of 
interposing;  interposition;  interference  ;  agency  be- 
tween two  persons.  South. 
2.  Intervention  ;  a  coming  or  being  between. 

Qlanville. 
IN-TER-POSE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  interposer ;  L   intcrjiono,  in- 
terposilam  :  inter  and  pono,  to  place.] 

1.  To  place  between  ;  as,  to  interpose  a  body  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth. 

2.  To  place  between  or  among  ;  to  thrust  in  ;  to 
intrude,  as  an  obstruction  interruption,  or  incon- 
venience. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  ami  night  }  Shah. 

Human  frailty  will  too  often  interpose  itself  among  persons  of  the 
holiest  function.  Sioi/l. 

3.  To  offer,  as  aid  or  services,  for  relief  or  the 
adjustment  of  differences.  The  emperor  interposed 
his  aid  or  services  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties. 

The  common  Father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  his  haad 
and  rescued  miserable  man.  Woodward. 

IN-TER-POSE',  t>.  i.     To  step  in  between  parties  at 
variance  ;   to  mediate.     The  prince   interposed  and 
made  peace. 
2.  To  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

But,  inlerposes  Eleotli^rius,  this  objection  may  be  made  against 
inmost  any  hypothesis.  Boyle. 

IN'TER-POSE,  n.    Interposal.    [JVot  used.]    Spenser. 

IN-TER-POS'JED,  pp.  or.  a.  Placed  between  or  among; 
thrust  in. 

IN-TER-PoS'ER,  h.  One  that  interposes  or  comes 
between  others;  a  mediator  or  agent  between  par- 
ties. 

IN-TER-PciS'lNG,  ppr.  Placing  between;  coining 
between  ;  offering  aid  or  services. 

IN-TER-POS'lT,  n.  A  place  of  deposit  between  one 
commercial  city  or  conntrv  ami  another.    Mitford. 

IN-TEH-P0-S1"T10N,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
inlerpositio.] 

1.  A  being,  placing,  or  coming  between  ;  interven- 
tion :  as,  the  interposition  of  the  Baltic  Sea  between 
Germany  and  Sweden.  The  interposition  of  the 
moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  occasions  a 
solar  eclipse. 

2.  Intervenient  agency  ;  as,  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate  in  quieting  sedition,  llow  many  evi- 
dences we  have  of  divine  interposition  in  favor  of 
gootl  men  ! 

3.  Mediation;  agency  between  parties.  By  the 
interposition  of  a  common  friend,  the  parties  have 
been  reconciled. 

4.  Any  thing  interposed.  Milton. 
IN-TER-1'OS'U.RE,  «.     Interposal.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Montague. 
IN-TElt'PRET,  v.  t.     [Fr.  interpreter :    L.  interpreter, 
from  buerprcs.     The  word   is   compounded  of  inter 
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and  pres,  pretis ;  but  the  latter  is  not  found  in  its 
simple  form,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  It  coincides 
in  elements  with  t"is  or  tyiS;  to  part,  to  spread.] 

1.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  person 
who  does  not  understand  them ;  to  expound  ;  to 
translate  unintelligible  words  into  intelligible  ones  ; 
as,  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  language  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

In 

2.  To  explain  or  unfold  the  meaning  of  predic- 
tions, visions,  dreams,  or  enigmas  ;  to  expound  and 
lay  open  what  is  concealed  from  tile  understanding  ; 
as,  Joseph  interpreted  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh. 

3.  To  decipher. 

4.  To  explain  something  not  understood;  as,  to 
interpret  looks  or  signs. 

5.  To  define  ;  to  explain  words  by  other  words  in 
the  same  language. 

IN-TER'PRET-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  interpreted 

or  explained.  Collier. 

IN-TER-PRET-a'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  interpretation 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting  ;  explanation  of  unin- 
telligible words  in  language  that  is  intelligible.  In- 
tcrprelntion  is  the  design  of  translation. 

2.  The  act  of  expounding  or  unfolding  what  is 
not  understood  or  not  obvious  ;  as,  the  interpretation 
of  dreams  anil  prophecy. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  oor  looks.  Sliak. 

3.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter;  exposition. 
We  sometimes  find  various  interpretations  of  the 
same  passage  of  Scripture  and  other  ancient  writings. 

4.  The  power  of  explaining.  Bacon. 
IN-TER'PRET-A-TIVE,  a.    Collected  or  known  by 

interpretation. 

Au  interpretative  sitting  with  heretics.  Hammond. 

2.  Containing  explanation.  Barrow. 

IN-TER'PRET-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  As  may  be  col- 
lected by  interpretation.  Raij. 

IN-TER'PRET-ED,  pp.     Explained;  expounded. 

IN-TER'PRET-ER,  «.  One  that  explains  or  ex- 
pounds ;  an  expositor  ;  as,  an  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

2.  A  translator ;  one  who  renders  the  words  of 
.one  language  in  words  of  corresponding  signification 
in  another. 

IN-TER'PRET-ING,  ppr.  Explaining;  expounding; 
translating. 

IN-TER-P UNCTION,  n.  [L.  interpanctio,  interpun- 
go  ,-  inter  and  puugo-  to  point.] 

The  making  of  points  between  sentences  or  parts 
of  a  sentence.     Put  Punctuation  is  generally  used. 

IN-TER-UE-CElVE',  v.  t.  To  receive  between  or 
within.  Carlisle. 

IN-TER'RJED,  (in-terd',)  pp.    Buried. 

IN-TER-REG'NUM,  n.  [L.  inter  and  regnum,  rule  or 
reign.] 

The  time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant,  between 
the  death  or  abdication  of  a  king  and  the  accession 
of  his  successor.  An  interregnum,  in  strictness,  can 
happen  only  in  governments  where  the  king  is 
elective;  for,  in  hereditary  kingdoms,  the  reign  of 
the  successor  commences  at  the  moment  of  his  pred- 
ecessor's death  or  demise.  The  word,  however,  is 
used  with  more  latitude. 

IN-TER-REIGN',  (in-ter-rane',)  n.     A  translation  of 
interregnum,  Fr.  intcrregne. 
An  interregnum  or  vacancy  of  the  throne.  [Supra.] 

Bacon. 

IN-TER'RER,  n.  [from  inter.]  One  that  inters  or 
buries. 

IN'TER-REX,  n.     [L.  inter  and  rex,  king.] 

A  regent  ;  a  magistrate  that  governs  during  an 
interregnum. 

IN-TER'RING,  ppr.     Burving. 

IN-TER'RO-GaTE,  v.  t.\  [Fr.  interroger ;  L.  interro- 
go  ;  inter  and  rogo,  to  ask.] 

To  question  ;  to  examine  by  asking  questions  ;  as, 
to  interrogate  a  witness. 

IN-TER'RO-GaTE,  v.  i.     T<  ask  questions.   Bacon. 

IN-TER'RO-Ga-TED,  pp.     Examined  by  questions. 

IN-TEIt'RO-GA-TING,  ppr.  Asking  questions  of  one  ; 
examining  by  questions. 

IN-TERRO-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  of  questioning  ; 
examination  by  questions. 

2.  A  question  put ;  inquiry.  Pope. 

3.  A  note  that  marks  a  question ;  as,  does  Job 
serve  God  for  nought  ? 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  inlerrogatif.] 

Denoting  a  question  ;  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
question  ;  as,  an  interrogative  phrase  or  sentence. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE,  "n.  A  word  used  in  asking 
questions;  us,  who'!  what  1  which!  why  7 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TIVE-LY,  ado.  In  the  form  of  a 
question. 

IN-TER'RO-GA-TOR,  n.    One  who  asks  questions. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  intcrrogatoire.] 

A  question  or  inquiry.  In  law,  a  particular  ques- 
tion to  a  witness,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnities of  an  oath.  This  may  be  in  open  court  or 
before  commissioners. 

IN-TER-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.    Containing  a  question  ; 


expressing  a  question  ;  as,  an  interrogatory  sen- 
tence. Johnson. 

IJV  TER-RO'REM,  [L.]     For  a  terror  or  warning. 

IN-TER-RUPT',  v.  t.  [L.  interrwmpo,  interruptus ', 
inter  and  rumpo,  to  break.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
course  or  progress  of  any  thing;  to  break  the  cur- 
rent or  mq^n  of;  as,  a  fall  of  rain  interrupted  our 
journey.  There  was  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  to  inter- 
rupt the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  speaker  was  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  of  acclamation.  We  apply  the 
word  both  to  the  agent  and  to  his  progress.  We 
say,  an  alarm  interrupted  the  speaker,  or  his  argu- 
ment or  discourse. 

2.  To  divide;  to  separate;  to  break  continuity  or 
a  continued  series.  The  road  was  on  a  plain,  not 
interrupted  by  a  single  hill,  or  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  a  hill. 

IN-TER-RUPT',  a.    Broken ;  containing  a  chasm. 

Milton. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED,  pp.  Stopped  ;  hindered  from  pro- 
ceeding. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED,  a.    Broken  ;  intermitted. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  used  when  any  symmetrical 
arrangement  is  destroyed  by  local  causes,  as  when 
smaller  leaves  are  interposed  among  the  larger  ones 
in  a  pinnate  leaf.  Lindley. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  With  breaks  or  inter- 
ruptions. Boole. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ER,  n.     One  that  interrupts. 

IN-TER-RUPT'ING,  ppr.  Hindering  by  breaking  in 
upon. 

IN-TER-RUP'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  interruption 

1.  The  act  of  interrupting  or  breaking  in  upon 
progression. 

2.  Breach  of  any  thing  extended  ;  interposition  ; 
as,  an  isle  separated  from  tile  Continent  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  sea.  Hale. 

3.  Intervention ;  interposition. 


Lest  the  interruption  of  time  cause  you  to  lose 


the  idea 


part. 


Dryden. 


4.  Stop  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction  caused  by  break- 
ing in  upon  any  course,  current,  progress,  or  motion. 
An  interruption  may  be  temporary  or  durable.  The 
work  of  the  Erie  Canal  has  suffered  few  interruptions 
from  storms  and  floods.  The  lava  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption till  it  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  author  has  met  with  many  interruptions  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  speaker  or  the  argu- 
ment proceeds  without  interruption. 

5.  Stop  ;  cessation  ;  intermission.  Locke. 
IN-TER-RUPT'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  interrupt. 
IN-TER-RUPT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  interruption. 
IN-TER-S€AP't[-LAR,  a.     [L.  inter  and  scapula,  the 

shoulder-blade.] 

Situated  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
IN-TER-SCiND',  v.  t.     [inter  and  scindo.] 

To  cut  off.      '  Diet. 

IN-TER-SCIND'ED.pp.     Cutoff. 
IN-TER-SCIND'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  off. 
IN-TER-SCRIBE',  v.  t.     [L.  inter  and  scribo.] 

To  write  between.  Diet. 

IN-TER-SCRTB'ED,  pp.    Written  between. 
IN-TER-S€RIB'ING,7J/»\     Writing  between. 
IN-TER-SE'CANT,    a.       [L.    intersecans;    intcrseco ; 

inter  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

Dividing  into  parts  ;  crossing.  Diet. 

IN-TER-SECT',  v.  t.     [L.  interseeo  ;  inter,  between, 

and  seco,  to  cut.] 

To  cut  or  cross  mutually  ;    to  divide  into  parts. 

Thus   two   lines  or  two  planes  may  intersect   each 

other.     The  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 
IN-TER-SECT',  v.  i.     To  meet  and  cross  each  other ; 

as,   the   point  where   two  lines   intersect.      [This  is 

elliptical.] 
IN-TER-SE€T'ED,  pp.     Cut  or  divided  into  parts; 

crossed. 
IN-TER-SECT'ING,    ppr.      Cutting  ;     crossing ;    as 

lines. 
IN-TER-SEC'TION,  n.     [L.  interscctio.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  intersecting. 

2.  The  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines  or  two 
planes  cut  each  other. 

IN-TER-SEM'I-NATE,  v.  t.    [h.interseminatus;  inter, 
between,  and  scmino,  to  sow.] 

To  sow  betweon  or  among.     [Little  used.] 

IN-TER-SERT',   v.  t.     [L.  intersero  ;  inter,  between, 
and  sero,  to  throw.] 

To  set  or  put  in  between  other  things.    Brcrcwood. 

IN-TER-SERT'Ei),  pp      Put  in  between  other  things. 

IN-TER-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Putting  m  between  other 
things. 

IN-TER-SER'TION,  n.     An  insertion  or  thing  insert- 
ed between  other  things.  Hammond-. 

IN'TER-SPACE,   n.     [inter  and  space.]     A  space  be- 
tween other  tilings.  Hacket. 

IN-TER-SPERSE',  (in-ter-spers',)  v.  I.     [L.  interspcr- 
sus  i  inter,  between,  and  spar^o,  to  scatter.] 

To  scatter  or  set  here  and  there  among  other 
things  ;  as,  an  able  argument  interspersed  with  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric.     Intersperse  shrubs  among  trees. 

IN-TER-SPERS'^D,  (-sperst.',)  pp.     Scattered  or  situ- 
ated here  and  there  among  other  things. 


IN-TER-SPERS'ING,  ppr.    Scattering  here  and  thers 

among  other  things. 
IN-TER-SPER'SION,  n.     The  act  of   scattering    or 

setting  here  and  there  among  other  things. 
IN-TER-STEL'LAR,       (  a.      [L.   inter  and   Stella,  a 
IN-TER-STEL'LA-RY,  j      star.] 

Situated  beyond  the  solar  system,  or  among  the 

stars.  Bacon. 

IN'TER-STICE  or  IN-TER'STICE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L. 

interstitium  ;  inter  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  A  space  between  things  ;  but  chiefly,  a  narrow 
or  small  space  between  things  closely  set.  or  the 
parts  which  compose  a  body.  We  speak  of  the  in- 
terstices between  the  parts  of  wood  or  stone. 

2.  Time  between  one  act  and  another.      Ayliffe. 
IN-TER-STINCT'IVE,     a.      Distinguishing.       [JVot 

used.]  JValhs. 

IN-TER-STI"TIAL,  (in-ter-stish'al,)  a.  Pertaining 
to  oi  containing  interstices  Encyc. 

IN-TER-STRAT'I-FI-£D,  (in-ter-strat'e-fide,)  a. 
Stratified  among  or  between  other  bodies.     Encyc. 

IN-TKR-TALK',  (in-ter-tawk',)  v.  i.  To  exchange 
conversation.     [Not  used.]  Carew. 

IN-TER-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  intertwist ; 
to  entangle.  Beaum.  <$-  Fl. 

IN-TER-TEX'TURE,  (-text'yur,)  n.  [L.  intcrtextus  ; 
inter  and  texo,  to  weave.] 

The  act.of  interweaving,  or  the  state  of  things  in- 
terwoven. More. 

IN'TER-TIE,      )  n.     In  carpentry,  a  short,  horizontal 

lN'TER-Dt'OE,  )  timber  framed  between  two  posts, 
in  order  to  tie  them  together.  Brun.de. 

IN-TER-TIS'SU-£D,  (in-ter-tish'shude,)  a.  Wrought 
with  joint  tissue.  Everest. 

IN-TER-TRAN-SPIC'q-OUS,  a.  Transpicuous  with- 
in or  between. 

IN-TER-TROP'IC-AL,  a.  [inter  and  tropical-]  Situa- 
ted between  the  tropics.  J.  Morse. 

IN-TER-TVVINE',  v.  t.  [inter  and  twine.]  To  unite 
by  twining  or  twisting  one  with  another.      Milton. 

IN-TER-TWlN'jKD,  pp.  Twined  or  twisted  one  with 
another. 

IN-TER-TWIN'ING,  ppr.    Twining  one  with  another. 

IN-TER-TWLN'ING-LY,  adv.  By  intertwining  or  be- 
ina  intertwined. 

IN-tER-TWIST',  v.  t.  [inter  and  twist.]  To  twist 
cue  with  another. 

IN-TER-TVVIST'ED,  pp.     Twisted  one  with  another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING,  ppr.  Twisting  one  with  an- 
other. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ING-LY,  adv.  By  intertwisting,  or 
being  intertwisted. 

IN'TER-VAL,  n.  [Fr.  interealle  ;  L.  intcreallum ;  inter 
and  vallum,  a  wall,  or  rallus,  a  stake.] 

1.  A  space  between  things;  a  void  space  interven- 
ing between  any  two  objects  ;  as,  an  interval  between 
two  pickets  or  palisades,  between  two  houses  or 
walls,  or  between  two  mountains  or  hills. 

2.  Space  of  time  between  any  two  points  or  events ; 
as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of 
England  and  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  ;  the  inter- 
val between  two  wars.  Hence  we  say,  an  interval  of 
peace. 

3.  The  space  of  time  between  two  paroxysms  of 
disease,  pain,  or  delirium  ;  remission  ;  as,  an  interval 
of  ease,  of  peace,  of  reason. 

4.  The  distance  between  two  given  sounds  in  mu- 
sic, or  the  difference  in  point  of  gravity  or  aeuteness. 

Brcnde. 

5.  A  tract  of  low  or  plain  ground  between  hills,  cr 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  usually  alluvial  land  en- 
riched by  the  overflowings  of  rivers,  or  by  fertilizing 
deposits  of  earth  from  the  adjacent  hills.  Hutchinson. 

[Dr.  Belknap  writes  this  Intervale  ;    /  think  im- 
properly.] 
IN-TER-VEIN'.ED,  (-ter-vand',)  a.     [inter  and  vein.] 
Intersected  as  with  veins. 

Pair  champaign  with  less  rivers  interveined.  MUUm. 

IN-TER-VENE',  v.  i.  [L.  intervenio  ;  inter  and  venio, 
to  come.] 

1.  To  come  or  he  between  persons  or  things;  to 
be  situated  between.  Thus  the  Atlantic  intervenes 
between  Europe  and  America ;  the  Mediterranean 
intervenes  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  To  come  between  points  of  time  or  events;  as, 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

3.  To  happen  in  a  way  to  disturb,  cross,  or  inter- 
rupt. Events  may  intcroene  to  frustrate  our  purposes 
or  wishes. 

4.  To  interpose  or  undertake  voluntarily  for  anoth- 
er. A  third  party  may  intervene,  and  accept  a  bill  of 
exchange_for  another. 

IN-TER-VeNE',  n.  A  coming  between  ;  interven- 
tion.    [JVot  used.]  Wotton. 

IN-TER-VeN'IENT,  a.  Coming  or  being  between  ; 
iritercedent  ;  interposed.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-TER-VeN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Coining  or  being  be- 
tween persons  or  things,  or  between  points  of  time  ; 
as,  intervening  space  or  time  ;  intervening  events  or 
misfortunes  ;  intervening  peace 

IN-TER-VEN'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  interventio.] 
1.  A  slate  of  coining  or  being  between  ;  interposi- 
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tion.     Light  is  not  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of 
a  transparent  body. 

2.  Agency  of  persons  between  persons  ;  interposi- 
tion ;  mediation  ;  any  interference  that  may  affect 
the  interests  of  others. 

Xjet  us  decide  our  quarrels  at  borne  without  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign  power.  Temple. 

3.  Agency  of  means  or  instalments ;  as,  effects  are 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  natural  causes. 

4.  interposition  in  favor  of  another;  a  voluntary 
undertaking  of  one  party  for  another.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change may  be  accepted  by  the  interventional  a.  third 
person  in  behalf  of  the  drawer,  or  of  one  of  the  in- 
dorsers.  French  Commercial  Code.      Walsh. 

IN-TER-VEN'TOR,  «.  [L.]  A  mediator  ;  a  person 
anciently  designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

IN-TRR-VEN'U.E,  n.     [Fr.  intervene]         [Coleman. 
Interposition.     [Not  used.']  Blount. 

IN-TER-VERT',  v.  t.  [L.  intervcrto ;  inter  and  verto, 
to  turn.] 

To  turn  to  another  course  or  to  another  use.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Walton. 

IN-TER-VER'TE-BRAL,  a.  Being  between  the  ver- 
tebrae, 

IN'TER-VIEW,  n.  [inter  and  view  :  Fr.  entrevue.] 
A  mutual  sight  or  view  ;  a  meeting  ;  usually,  a 
formal  meeting  for  some  conference  on  an  important 
subject ;  hence  the  word  implies  a  conference,  or 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts.  The  envoy  had 
an  interview  with  the  king,  or  with  the  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  parties  had  an  interview,  and 
adjusted  their  differences. 

1N-TER-VIS'1-I1I.E,  a.  In  surveying,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  stations  which  are  mutually  visible,  or  can 
be  seen  tile  one  from  the  other. 

IN-TKR-VOLVE',  (in-ter-volv',)  v.  t.  [L.  intervolvo  ; 
inter  and  Volvo,  to  roll.] 

To  involve  one  within  another.  Milton. 

IN-TER-V(JLV'EI>,  pp.  Involved  one  within  anoth- 
er ;  wrapped  together. 

IN-TER-VOLV'li\'G,;t;»-.  Involving  one  within  an- 
other. 

IN-TER-WeAVE',  v.  t. :  pret.  Interwove  J  pp.  In- 
tekwuven.     [inter  and  weave.] 

1.  To  weave  together;  to  intermix  or  unite  in  text- 
ure or  construction ;  as,  threads  of  silk  and  cotton 
interwoven. 

9.  To  intermix ;  to  set  among  or  together ;  as,  a 
covert  of  interwoven  trees. 

3.  To  intermingle  ;  to  insert  together;  as,  to  inter- 
weave truth  with  falsehood. 

IN-TER-WEAV'ING,  ppr.    Weaving  together. 

IN-TER-WEAV'ING,  v.     lntertexture.  Milton. 

IN-TER-VVISM',  b.  t.  [inter  and  wish.]  To  wish  mu- 
tually to  each  other.     [Little  used.]  Donne. 

IN-TER-WISH'JED,  (-wish!.,)  pp.     Wished  mutually. 

IN-TER-WORK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  working  to- 
gether. 

TN-TER-WoVE',  pret.  of  Interweave.  Milton  uses 
it  as  a  participle  fur  interwoven. 

IN-TER-WoV'£N,  pp.  or  a.  Woven  together;  inter- 
mixed ;  intermingling. 

IN-TBR-WReAT  El'ED,  it.    Woven  into  a  wreath. 

IN-TEST' A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intestaliilis ;  in.  and  testabilis ; 
testis,  a  witness  ;  testor,  to  testify.] 

Not  capable  of  making  a  will ;  legally  unqualified 
or  disqualified  to  make  a  testament ;  as,  a  person  un- 
qualified for  want  of  discretion,  or  disqualified  by  loss 
of  reason,  is  intestable.  jlijlife. 

IN-TEST' A-CY,  n.  [from  intestate.]  The  state  cf  dy- 
ing without  making  a  will  or  disposing  of  one's  ef- 
fect*. Blackstone. 

IN-TEST' ATE,  a.  [Fr.  inUstat ;  L.  intestatus ;  in  and 
testatns,  testor,  tt)  make  a  will.] 

1.  Dying  without  having  made  a  will.  Wfien  a 
man  dies  intestate,  his  estate  is  committed  for  settle- 
ment to  administrators. 

9.  Not  devised  ;  not  disposed  of  by  will  ;  as,  an 
intestate  estate.  Laws  of  Mass.  and  Co7in. 

IN-TEST' ATE,  n.  A  person  who  dies  without  mak- 
ing a  will.  Blackstone. 

\"N-TEtf'T!N-AL,  a.  [from  intestine.]  Pertaining  to 
the  intestines  of  an  animal  body;  as,  the  intestinal 
tube  or  canal.  jlrbutlmat. 

W-TES-TIN-A'LI-A,  «.  pi.  A  class  of  animals  which 
infest  the  interior  of  the  bodies,  and  especially  the 
intestinal  canal,  of  other  animals.  Brando. 

(N-TES'TINE,  (-tes'tin,)  a.  [Fr.  intcstin ;  L.  intesti- 
nus,  from  intus,  within.} 

1.  Internal;  inward;  opposed  to  External;  ap- 
plied to  the  human  or  other  animal  body;  as,  an  intestine 
disease. 

2.  Internal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country:  do- 
mestic, not  foreign  ;  as,  intestine  feuds  ;  intestine  war ; 
intestine  enemies.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  word 
is  usually  or  always  applied  to  evils.  We  never  say, 
intestine  happiness  or  prosperity  j  intestine  trade,  man- 
ufactures, or  bills  ;  but  intestine  broils,  trouble,  disor- 
ders, calamities,  war,  «kc.  We  say,  internal  peace, 
welfare,  prosperity,  or  internal  broils,  war,  trade,  Sec. 
This  restricted  use  of  intestine  seems  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary. 


IN-TES'TINE,  n. ;  usually  in  the  plural,  Intestines. 
The  canal  or  tube  that  extends,  with  convolutions, 
from  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 

IN-TE.VTQR-.ED,  a.     Inwrought;  woven  in. 

IN-THIRST',  (in-thurst',)  v.  t.  [in  and  thirst.]  To 
make  thirsty.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-T1IRALL',  v.  t.  [in  and  thrall;  Sax.  threal,  a,  ser- 
vant ;  Ir.  traill.] 

To  enslave  ;  to  reduce  to  bondage  or  servitude  :  to 
shackle.  The  Greeks  have  been  inthralled  by  "the 
Turks. 

She  soothes,  but  never  can  inthralt  my  mind.  Prior. 

IN-THRALL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Enslaved  ;  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude. 

IN-THRALL'ING,  ppr.     Enslaving. 

IN-THRALL'MENT,  n.  Servitude;  slavery  ;  bond- 
age. Milton. 

IN-THRoNE',  v.  t.  [in  and  throne.]  To  seat  on  a 
throne  ;  to  raise  to  royalty  or  supreme  dominion. 
[See  Enthrone,  which  is  the  more  common  orthog- 
raphy.] 

2.  To  induct  or  install  a  bishop  into  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

IN-TIIRoN-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  enthroning, 
or  state  of  being  enthroned.  Warburton. 

IN-TIIRoN'IZE,  v.  t.  To  enthrone.   [See  Inthkone.] 

IN'TI-MA-CY,  H.t  [from  intimate.]  Close  familiarity 
or  fellowship  ;  nearness  in  friendship.  Rogers. 

IN'TI-MATE,  a.  [L.  intimus,  superl.  of  intus,  or  inte- 
rns, within.] 

1.  Inmost  ;  inward  ;  internal ;  as,  intimate  im- 
pulse. Milton. 

2.  Near ;  close. 

He  was  honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admission. 

South. 

3.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance  ;  familiar ; 
as,  an  intimate  friend  ;  intimate  acquaintance. 

IN'TI-MATE,  n.  A  familiar  friend  or  associate  ;  one 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  another  are  intrusted  with- 
out reserve. 

IN'TI-MATE,  v.  i.     To  share  together.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

IN'TI-MATE,  v.  t.  |Fr.  intimer ;  Sp.  intimar  ;  It.  inti- 
mare;  Low  L.  intimo,  to  intimate,  to  register,  to  love 
entirely,  to  make  one  intimate,  to  enter,  from  intir 
inns.] 

To  hint ;  to  suggest  obscurely,  indirectly,  or  not 
very  plainly;  to  give  slight  notice  of.  He  intimated 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  office. 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addison. 

IN'TI-MA-TED,  pp.  Hinted ;  slightly  mentioned  or 
signified. 

IN'TI-MATE-LY,  adv.  Closely  ;  with  close  inter- 
mixture and  union  of  parts  ;  as,  two  fluids  intimately 
mixed. 

2.  Closely;  with  nearness  of  friendship  or  alliance^ 
as,  two  friends  intimately  united  ;  two  families  inti- 
mately connected. 

3.  Familiarly  ;  particularly  ;  as,  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  tacts  or  with  a  subject. 

IN'TI-MA-TING,  r//>r.  Hinting;  suggesting. 
IN-TI-MA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  intimate.]  Hint ;  an 
obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  notice  ;  a  declara- 
tion or  remark  communicating  imperfect  information. 
Our  friend  left  us  without  giving  any  previous  inti- 
mation of  his  design. 
IN'TI.ME,  (in'tim,)  a.     [L.  intimus.] 

Inward  ;  internal.     [Not  used.]  Di<rby. 

IN-TI.\i'I-DATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  intimider;  in  and  L.  timi- 
dus,  fearful  ;  timeo,  to  fear/] 

To  make  fearful ;  to  inspire  with  fear  ;  to  disheart- 
en ;  to  abash. 

Now  guilt,  once  harljored  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  tin'  great.  Irene. 

IN-TIM'1-DA-TED,  pp.     Made  fearful ;  abashed. 

IN-TIM'1-Da-TING,  ppr.     Making  fearful ;  abashing. 

IN-TIM-I-DA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  fearful  ; 
the  state  of  being  abashed. 

IN-TINC-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  in  and  tinctus,  dipped, 
stained.] 

The  want  of  the  quality  of  coloring  or  tinging  other 
bodies.  Fuller's  earth  is  distinguished  from  colorific 
earths  by  its  intinctivitij.  Kinoaa. 

IN-TlRE',  IN-TIRE'LY.     See  Entire  and  its  deriva- 

IN-TI'TLE.     See  Entitle.  [lives. 

IN'TC),  prep,  [in  til] ci  to.]  Noting  entrance,  or  a  pass- 
ing frnin  the  outside  of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts. 
It  follows  verbs  expressing,  motion.  Come  into  the 
house  :  go  into  the  church  ;  one  stream  falls  or  runs 
into  another.  Water  enters  into  the  fine  vessels  of 
plants. 

2.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside  or  sur- 
face, or  access  to  it.  Look  into  a  letter  or  book  ;  look 
into  an  apartment. 

3.  Noting  insertion.  Infuse  more  spirit  or  anima- 
tion into  the  composition. 

4.  Noting  mixture.  Put  other  ingredients  into  the 
compound. 

5.  Noting  inclusion.  Put  these  ideas  into  other 
words. 

6.  Noting  the  passing  of  a  thing  from  one  form  or 
state  to  another.    Compound  substances  may  be  re- 


solved into  others  which  are  more  simple  ;  ice  is  con- 
vertible into  water,  and  water  into  vapor.  Men  are 
more  easily  drawn  than  forced  into  compliance.  We 
reduce  many  distinct  substances  into  one  mass.  We 
are  led  by  evidence  into  belief  of  truth.  Men  are 
often  enticed  into  the  commission  of  crimes.  Chil- 
dren are  sometimes  frightened  into  fits,  and  we  are 
all  liable  to  be  seduced  into  error  and  folly. 
IN-TOL'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  iutolerabilis ;  in 
and  tulcrubilis,  tolero,  to  bear.] 

1.  Not  to  be  borne;  that  can  not  be  endured  ;  as, 
intolerable  pain  ;  intolerable  heat  or  cold ;  an  intolera- 
ble burden. 

2.  Insufferable  ;  not  to  be  allowed  ;  as,  intolerable 
laziness. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
not  tolerable  or  sulferable. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  beyond  endur- 
ance ;  as,  intolerably  cold  ;  intolerably  abusive. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANCE,  n.  [from  intolerant.]  Want  of 
capacity  to  endure.  Brande. 

2.  Want  of  toleration  ;  the  not  enduring  at  all,  or 
not  suffering  to  exist  without  persecution  ;  as,  the  in- 
tolerance of  a  prince  or  a  church  toward  a  religious 
sect.  Burke. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  in  and  tolero,  to 
endure.] 

1.  Not  enduring  ;  not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  of  the  human  body  being  limited  and  intolerant  of 
excesses.  Arbullmot. 

2.  Not  enduring  difference  of  opinion  or  worship  ; 
refusing  to  tolerate  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions,  rights,  and  worship. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT,  n.  One  who  does  not  favor  tolera- 
tion. Loioth. 

IN-TOL'ER-ANT-LY,  adv.  Not  tolerantly;  not  in- 
dulgently. 

IN-TOL'ER-A-TED,  a.     Not  endured  ;  not  tolerated. 

Chesterfield. 

IN-TOL-ER-A'TION,  n.  Intolerance  ;  refusal  to  tol- 
erate others  in  their  opinions  or  worship.  Chesterfield. 

IN-TOMB',  (in-toom',)  v.  t.  [in  and  tomb.]  To  deposit 
in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury.  Drydcn. 

IN-TOMl?'£D,  (in-toomd',)  pp.  or  a.  Deposited  ki  a 
tomb  ;   buried. 

IN-T&MB'ING,  (in-toom'ing,)  ppr.  Depositing  in  a 
tomb  ;  interring. 

IN'TO-NATE,  v.  i.  [li.intono,intonatus;  in  and  tono, 
to  sound  or  thunder.] 

1.  To  sound  ;  to  sound  the  notes  of  the  musical 

2.  Tothunder.  [scale. 
IN-TO-NA'TION,  «.     In  music,  the  action  of  sound- 
ing the  notes  of  the  scale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other 
given  order  of  musical  tones.                          Brande. 

2.  The  manner  of  sounding  or  tuning  the  notes  of 
a  musical  scale. 

3.  In  speaking,  the  modulation  of  the  voice  in  ex- 
pression. 

IN-ToNE',  v.  i.     [L.  mtono,  supra.] 

To  utter  a  sound,  or  a  deep,  protracted  sound. 

Ass  intones  to  ass.  Pope. 

IN-TOR'SION,  n.     [L.  intorquco,  intorsum,  to  twist.] 
A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting,  in  any  particular 
direction.     In  botany,  the  bending  or  twining  of  any 
part  of  a  plant  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in 
any  direction  from  the  vertical.  Murtyn. 

IN-TORT',  v.  t.   [L.  intortus,  from  intorqueo,  to  twist.] 

To  twist ;  to  wreath  ;  to  wind  ;  to  wring.    Pope. 
IN-TORT'ED,  pp.    Twisted  ;  made  winding. 

Arbuthnot.     Pope. 
IN-TORT'ING,  ppr.     Winding  ;  twisting. 
IN  TO' TO,  [!..]     Wholly  ;  entirely. 
IN-TOX'I-CATE,   v,  t.      [in  and  L.  toricum,  which, 
Pliny  informs  us,  is  from  taxa,  a  species  of  tree,  in 
Greek  cr/uiAuJ.     Lib.  xvi.   10.     ToxicutA  is  from  the 
Greek  rofui',  a  bow  or  an  arrow  ;  the  barbarians  used 
to  poison  their  arrows,  and  hence  toxieum,  in  Latin, 
came  to  signify  poison.] 

1.  To  inebriate  ;  to  make  drunk  ;  as  with  spiritu- 
ous liquor. 

.As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 

They  swim  in  mirth.  Milton. 

1.  To  excite  the  spiius  to  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  to 
elate  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness.  Success 
may  sometimes  intoxicate,  a  man  of  sobriety.  An  en- 
thusiast may  be  intoxicated  with  zeal. 

IN-TOX'1-CATE,  a.     Inebriated.       J.  Montgomery. 

IN-TOX'I-€A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Inebriated  ;  made  drunk  ; 
excited  to  frenzy. 

IN-TOX'I-€A-TEI)-NESS,  n.     State  of  intoxication. 

IN-TOX'I-eA-TING,  ppr.  Inebriating ;  elating  to  ex- 
cess or  frenzy. 

2.  it.  Having  qualities  that  produce  inebriation  ; 
as,  intoxicating  liquors. 

IN-TOX-I-CA'TION,  a.T  Inebriation  ;  ebriety  ;  drunk 
enness  ;  the  act  of  making  drunk.  South. 

Technically,  intoxication  is  made  up  of  extraordi 
nary  exhilaration  gradually  increasing  to  delirium, 
with  imperfect  articulation  and  inability  to  regulate 
voluntary  motion  generally,  which  finally  passes  into 
unconsciousness  ami  coma. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  high  excitement  of  mind  ;  an  ela- 
tion which  rises  to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 
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IN-TRA€T'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  intractubilis ;  in  and  trac- 
tul/ilis,  iractbj  to  handle,  manage,  govern  ;  Fr.  intrai- 
table  ;  It.  iutrattabiie.] 

1.  No*  to  up  governed  or  managed  ;  violent ;  stub- 
born ;  obstinate  ;  refractory  ;  as,  an  intractable  tem- 
per. 

2.  Not  to  be  taught  ;  indocile. 
IN-TRAeT'A-BLE-'NESS,  (  n.     The  quality  of  being 
IN-TRACT-A-BIL'i-TY,     j      ungovernable ;  obstina- 
cy ;  perverseness.  Portcus. 

2    Indocility. 

IN-TRAcT/A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  perverse,  stubborn 
manner. 

IN-TRA'DOS,  n.  In  architecture,  the  interior  and  low- 
er line  or  curve  of  an  arch.  Brande. 

IN-TRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  a.  [L.  intra  and  folium,  a 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  growing  on  the  inside  of  a  leaf ;  as,  in- 
trofoliaceous  stipules.  Lee.    Martijn. 

IN-TRXNCE'.     See  Entrance. 

IN-TRAN-aULL'LI-TY,  n.  [in  and  tranquillity.]  Un- 
quietness  ;  inquietude;  want  of  rest.  Temple. 

IN-TRAN'SIENT,  (-silent,)  a.  Not  transient ;  not 
passing  suddenly  away.  Killingbeck. 

IN-TRANS'I.-TI  VE,  a.  [L.  intransitbms i  in  and  transeo, 
to  pass  over.] 

In  grammar,  an  intransitive  verb  is  one  which  ex- 
presses an  action  or  state  that  is  limited  to  the  agent, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  action  that  does  not  pass  over 
to,  or  operate  upon,  an  object ;  as,  1  walk ;  I  run ;  I 
sleep. 

IN-TRANS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  an  object  fol- 
lowing ;  in  the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

Lowth. 

IN  TRAN1 Sl-TU,  [L.]  In  passing,  or  on  the  way 
out. 

IN-TRANS-MIS'Sl-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
mitted. J.  P.  Smith. 

IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  transmutable.  Bay. 

LN-TRANS-Mu'TA-BLE,  a.    [in  and  transmutable.] 
That  can  not  be  transmuted  or  changed  into  anoth- 
er substance.  Ray. 

IN'TRANT,  a.     [L.  intrans.]  * 

Entering  ;  penetrating  ;  making  entrance. 

IN-TREAS'URE,  (in-trezh'ur,)  v.  t.  [in  and  treasure.] 
To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury.     [Little  used.]         Shah. 

IN-TRlsAT'FJJL,  a.     Full  of  entreaty.  Spenser. 

IN-TRENCH',  v.  t.  [in  and  Fr.  trancher,  to  cut.  See 
Trench.] 

1.  To  nig  or  cut  a  trench  around  a  place,  as  in  for- 
tification ;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet.  The 
army  intrenched  their  camp,  or  they  were  intrenched. 

2.  To  furrow  ;  to  make  hollows  in. 


His  face 
Deep  scare  of  thunder  had  intrenched. 


Milton. 


To  intrench  on  ;  literally,  to  cut  into  ;  hence,  to  in- 
vade ;  to  encroach  ;  to  enter  on  and  take  possession 
of  that  which  belongs  to  another.  In  the  contest  for 
power,  the  king  was  charged  with  intrenching  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles  were  accused  of 
intrenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

IN-TRENCH'ANT,  a.  Not  to  be  divided  or  wounded  ; 
indivisible.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

INTRENCH'/':!),  (in-treucht',)  pp.  Fortified  with  a 
ditch  and  parapet. 

IN-TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  a  trench  and 
parapet. 

lN-TRENCH'MENT,  n.  Properly,  a  trench  or  ditch 
only  ;  but,  as  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a  trench  forms 
a  part,  and  often  the  most  necessary  and  useful  part, 
of  a  fortification,  hence  intrenehment  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  signify  a  ditch  and  parapet,  and  some- 
times it  signifies  fascines  covered  with  earth,  gabions, 
bags  filled  with  earth  or  other  materials  collected  to 
cover  men  from  an  enemy's  fire. 

On  our  side  we  have  thrown  up  mlrenchments  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.  Washington. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  any  defense  or  protection. 
IN-TREP'ID,  a.     [L.  intrepidus  ;  in  and  trepidus,  trepi- 
do,  to  tretnbl*.] 

Literally,   not    trembling    or  shaking   with    fear ; 
hence,  fearless;    bold;    brave;    undaunted;    as,  an 
intrepid  soldier. 
IN-TRE-PID'I-TY,  n.t  [Fr.  intrepiditc.] 

Fearlessness  ;  fearless  bravery  in  danger ;  undaunt- 
ed courage  or  boldness.     The  troops  engaged  with 
intrepidity. 
IN-TREP'ID-LY,  adv.     Without  trembling  or  shrink- 
ing from  danger  ;  fearlessly  ;  daringly  ;  resolutely. 

Pope. 
IN'TRl-GA-BLE,  a.     Entangling.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shclton, 
IN'TRI-CA-CY,  n.  [from  intricate.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing entangled  ;  perplexity  ;  involution  ;  complication  ; 
as,  the  intricacy  of  a  knot,  and,  figuratively,  the  intri- 
cacy of  accounts,  the  intricacy  of  a  cause  in  contro- 
versy, the  intricacy  of  a  plot.  Addison. 
IN'TR1-€ATE,  o.t  [L.  iutricalus,  from  intrieo,  to  fold ; 
in  and  tricar;  It.  intrecciare.     See  Trick.] 

Entangled  ;  involved  ;  perplexed  ;  complicated  , 
obscure.  We  passed  through  intricate  windings; 
we  found  the  accounts  intricate  :  the  case  on  trial  is 
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intricate ;  the  plot  of  a  tragedy  may  be  too  intricate 
to  please. 

IN'TRI-CATE,  v.  t.  To  perplex;  to  make  obscure. 
[Little  used.]  Camden. 

IN'TRI-CATE-LY,  adv.  With  involution  or  infold- 
ings  ;  with  perplexity  or  intricacy.  Wotton. 

IN'TRI-eATE-N  ESSj  n.  The  state  of  being  involved  ; 
involution  ;  complication  ;  perplexity.  Sidney. 

IN-'DRICA'TItrN,  n.     Entanglement.     [Not  used.] 

IN-TRIGUE',  (in-treeg',)  h.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  intrigo  ; 
verbs.  Fr.  intriguer,  to  perplex,  embroil,  intrigue  ;  It. 
iutricarc,  intrigure,  to  perplex,  to  make  intricate  ; 
Low  .L.  intrieo,  intricor,  to  inwrap;  tricor,  to  trifle, 
to  show  tricks;  allied  to  Gr.  Soi£,  roi\os,  hair  or 
a  lqck  of  hair,  as  we  should  say,  a  plexus.  In  D. 
bcdriegeii,  G.  bitricgen,  signify  to  cheat;  D.  driegen, 
to  tack,  to  baste;  G.  trie-gen,  to  deceive;  trug,  de- 
ceit, fraud.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  fold, 
lay  over,  or  to  draw  together.] 

1.  A  plot  or  scheme  of  a  complicated  nature,  in- 
tended to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  artifices.  An 
intrigue  may  be  formed  and  prosecuted  by  an  indi- 
vidual, and  we  often  hear  of  the  intrigues  of  a  min- 
ister or  a  courtier,  but  often  several  projectors  are 
concerned  in  an  intrigue. 

2.  The  plot  of  a  play  or  romance;  a  complicated 
scheme  of  designs,  actions,  and  events,  intended  to 
awaken  interest  in  an  audience  or  readet,  and  make 
them  wait  with  eager  curiosity  for  the  solution  or 
development. 

3.  A  secret  understanding  or  commerce  of  forbid- 
den love  between  two  persons  of  different  sexes. 

Smart. 

4.  Intricacy  ;  complication.     [Not  in  use.]   Hale. 
IN-TRIGUE',    (in-treeg',)  v.   i.     To   form   a  plot  or 

scheme,  usually  complicated,  and  intended  to  effect 
some  purpose  by  secret  artifices.     The   courtier  in- 
trigues with  the  minister. 
2-  To  carry  on  a  commerce  of  forbidden  love. 

Smart. 

IN-TRIGUE',  (in-treeg',)  v.  t.  To  perplex  or  render 
intricate.     [Not  used.]  L.  Addison. 

IN-TRIGU'LR,  (in-treeg'er,)  n.  One  who  intrigues; 
one  who  forms  plots,  or  pursues  an  object  by  secret 
artifices. 

IN-TRIGU'ING,  (in-treeg'ing,)  ppr.  Forming  secret 
plots  or  schemes. 

2.  a.  Addicted  to  intrigue  ;  given  to  secret  mach- 
inations. 

IN-TRIGU'ING-LY,  (in-treeg'ing-Iy,)  adv.  With  in- 
trigue ;  with  artifice  or  secret  machinations. 

IN-TRIN'SE-eATE,a.  Entangled ;  perplexed.  [Not 
in  use.] 

IN-TRIN'Sie,  I  a.      [Fr.   intrinscque  :    Sp.   intrin- 

IN-TRIN'Sle-AL,  (  seco  ;  It.  intrinsico  ;  L.  intrinse- 
cus  ;  intra  and  seats.   It  was  formerly  written  Intrin- 

SECAL.] 

1.  Inward;  internal;  hence,  true  ;  genuine  ;  real; 
essential;  inherent;  not  apparent  or  accidental ;  as, 
the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver ;  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  an  action  ;  the  intrinsic  worth  or  goodness 
of  a  person.  Prior. 

2.  Intimate  ;  closely  familiar.     [Obs.]       Wotton. 
IN-TRIN'Sie-AL-LY,  ado.    Internally;  in  its  nature  ; 

really  ;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  intrinsically  evil.  SoutlL. 

IN-TRO-UES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  A  depression,  or 
sinking  of  parts  inward.  Smart. 

IN-TRO-DOCE',  v.  t.  [L.  introduco  ;  intra,  within, 
and  dnco,  to  lead  ;  Fr.  iniroduire;  It.  introdurrr.] 

1.  To  lead  or  bring  in  ;  to  conduct  or  usher  into 
a  place  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  person  into  a  drawing- 
room. 

2.  To  conduct  and  make  known ;  to  bring  to  be 
acquainted  ;  as,  to  introduce  a  stranger  to  a  person  ; 
to  introduce  a  foreign  minister  to  a  prince. 

3.  To  bring  something  new  into  notice  or  practice; 
as,  to  introduce  a  new  fashion,  or  a  new  remedy  for 
a  disease  ;  to  introduce  an  improved  mode  of  tillage. 

4.  To  bring  in  ;  to  import ;  as,  to  introduce  foreign 
goods. 

5.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  as,  to  introduce 
habits  into  children.  Locke. 

(i.  To  begin  ;  to  open  to  notice.  He  introduced  the 
subject  with  a  long  preface. 

7.  To  bring  before  the  public  by  writing  or  dis- 
course ;  as,  to  introduce  one's  self  to  notice  or  to  the 
public. 

IN-TRO-DOCED,  (in-tro-dust',)  pp.  Led  or  conduct- 
ed in  ;  brought  in  ;  made  acquainted  :  imported. 

IN-TRO-BtJC'ER,  n.  One  who  introduces  ;  one  who 
conducts  another  to  a  place  or  person  ;  one  wiio 
makes  strangers  known  to  each  other  ;  one  who 
brings  any  thing  into  notice  or  practice. 

IN-TRO-DOC'ING,  ppr.  Conducting  or  bringing  in  ; 
making  known,  as  one  stranger  to  another;  bringing 
any  thing  into  notice  or  practice. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  introductio.] 

1.  The  action  of  conducting  or  ushering  into  a 
place  ;  used  of  persons ;  as,  the  introduction  of  a 
stranger  into  a  saloon. 

2.  The  act  of  making  persons  known  to  each 
other  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  one  stranger  to  another  ; 
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the  introduction  of  a  foreign  minister  to  a  prince  or 
court,  and  the  introduction  of  company  to  a  levee 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  a  country  ;  as,  the  m- 
troduetioii  of  gold  or  bullion,  or  of  merchandise. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  something  into  notice,  prac- 
tice, or  use  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  new  modes  of 
dress  or  of  tillage. 

5.  The  part  of  a  book  which  precedes  the  main 
work  ;  a  preface  or  preliminary  discourse. 

6.  That  part  of  an  oration  or  discourse  in  which 
the  speaker  gives  some  general  account  of  his  design 
and  subject,  and  prepares  the  minds  of  his  audience 
for  a  favorable  reception  of  his  remarks  or  argu- 
ments. 

IN-TRO-DU€'TIVE,  a.  Serving  to  introduce  ;  serv- 
ing as  the  means  to  bring  forward  something. 

Lowth. 

IN-TRO-DU€'TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  serving 
to  introduce. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TOR,  n.     An  introducer.     [Not  used.] 

IN-TRO-DU€'TO-RI-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion. 

IN-TRO-DUC'TO-RY,  a.  Serving  to  introduce  some- 
thing else;  previous;  prefatory;  preliminary;  as, 
introductory  remarks;  an  introductory  discourse. 

IN-TRO-FLEX'£D,  (-flekst',)  a.  Flexed  or  bent  in- 
ward. 

IN-TRO-GRES'SION,  (-gresh'un,)  n.  [L.  introgrcssio.] 
Entrance.     [Not  used.] 

IN-TROIT',  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  introitus.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  the  entrance  or  begin- 
ning of  the  mass  ;  a  passage  of  Scripture  sung  or 
chanted  when  the  priest  enters  within  the  rails  of  the 
altar.  Wheatley. 

IN-TRO-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [L.  intromissus, 
intromttto  ;  intro  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

1.  The  action  of  sending  in.  Peacham. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  an  intermeddling  with  the  effects 
of  another.  Johnson. 

IN-TRO-M1T',  v.  t.     [L.  intromitto,  supra.] 

1.  To  send  in  ;  to  let  in  ;  to  admit.         Orcenhill. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter  ;  to  be  the  medium  by  which  a 
thing  enters.  Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light 
without  cold  into  a  room. 

IN-TRO-MIT',  v.  i.  In  Scottish  law,  to  intermeddle 
with  the  effects  of  another. 

IN-TRO-MIT'TED,  pp.    Allowed  to  enter. 

IN-TRO-,MiT"lTNG,  ppr.     Admitting. 

2.  Intermeddling  with  the  effects  of  another. 

IN-TRO-RE-CEP'TION,  n.  The  act  of  admitting  in- 
to or  within.  Hammond. 

IN-TRO-SPECT',  v.  t.  [L,  introspicio  ;  intra  and  spe- 
cio,  to  look.] 

To  look  into  or  within  ;  to  view  the  inside. 

IN-TRO-SPEC'TION,  n.  A  view  of  the  inside  or  in- 
terior. 

1  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  my  own  mind, 

Dryden. 
IN-TRO-SPECT'IVE,  a.     Inspecting  within. 
IN-TRO-SuME',  v.  t.     [L.  intro  and  sumo.] 

To  sink  in.     [Not  in  use.] 
IN-TRO-SUS-CEP'TION,  I  n.      The   falling  of   one 
IN-TUS-SUS-CEP'TION,  j       part  of  an  intestine  in- 
to another,  or  the  passing  of  oie  part  within  another. 
Core.     Hooper. 
IN-TRO-VeN'IENT,   a.     [L.  intro  and  veniens,  venio, 
to  come.] 
Coming  in  or  between ;  entering.    [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
IN-TRO-VER'SION,  n.     The  act  of  turning  inward. 

Berkeley. 
INTRO-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  intro  and  verto.] 

To  turn  inward.  Corvper. 

IN-TRO-VERT'El),  pp.     Turned  inward. 
IN-TRO-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  inward. 
IN-TRuDE',  v.  i.t  [L.  intrudo  :  in  and  trudo,  to  thrust. 
SeeTHnusT.] 

1.  To  thrust  one's  self  in  ;  to  come  or  go  in  with- 
out invitation  or  welcome  ;  to  enter,  as  into  compa- 
ny, against  the  will  of  the  company  or  the  host ;  as, 
to  intrude  on  families  at  unseasonable  hours.  Never 
intrude  where  your  company  is  not  desired. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  enter  or  force  one's  self  in 
without  permission;  as,  to  intrude  on  the  lands  of 
another. 

3.  To  enter  uncalled  or  uninvited,  or  without  just 
right.     Col.  ii. 

IN-TRODE',  v.  t.    To  thrust  one-s  self  in,  or  to  enter 
into  some  place  without  right  or  welcome. 
2.  To  force  or  cast  in.  Orcenhill. 

IN-TROD'ED,  pp.     Thrust  in. 

2.  a.     In  geology,  intrusive,  which  see. 
IN-TRul)'ER,  n.    One  who  intrudes  ;  one  who  thrusts   | 
himself  in,  or  enters  where  he  has  no  right,  or  is  not 
welcome. 

They  were  but  intruders  on  the  pcosewion,  during  the  minority 

of  the  heir.  Dncies. 

They  were  all  strangers  and  intruders.  Locke. 

IN-TRCU'ING,    ppr.      Entering   without    invitation, 

right,  or  welcome. 
IN-TRO'SION,  (-tru'zhun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  intrusio, 

from  intrudo.] 

].  The  action  of  thrusting  in,  or  of  entering  into  a 

place  or  state  without  invitation,  right,  or  welcome. 
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The  company  may  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
unwelcome  guest. 

Many  excellent  strains  which  have  been  jostled  oil  by  the  intru- 
sions of  poetical  fictions.  Brown. 
Why  litis  intrusion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  1  should  be  private  f              Addison. 

2.  Encroachment  i  entrance  without  right  on  the 
property  or  possessions  of  another. 

3.  Voluntary  entrance  on  an  undertaking  unsuita- 
ble for  the  person.  fVatton. 

4.  In  geology,  the  penetrating  of  one  rock,  while 
in  a  melted  state,  into  the  cavities  of  other  rocks. 

Dun  a. 

IN-TRP'SIVE,  a.  Thrusting  in  or  entering  without 
right  or  welcome  ;  apt  to  intrude.  Thornton. 

2.  In  gcalturn,  intrusive  rocks,  are  rocks  which  have 
been  forced,  while  in  a  melted  state,  into  the  cavities 
or  between  the  layers  of  other  rocks.  Dana. 

IN-TRO'SI  VE-LY,  ado.  Without  welcome  or  invita- 
tion. 

IN-TRfj'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  act  of  entering  without 
permission  or  invitation. 

IN-TRUST',  v.  f.t  [in  and  trust.]  To  deliver  in  trust ; 
to  confide  to  the  care  of;  to  commit  to  another  with 
confidence  in  his  fidelity  .  as,  Lo  intrust  a  servant  with 
one's  money  or  goods,  or  '.  tnh-ust  money  or  goods  to 
a  servant.  We  intrust  an  agent  or  factor  with  com- 
mercial business,  or  we  intrust  commercial  concerns 
to  an  agent.  We  intrust  our  friends  with  secrets,  or 
intrust  secrets  to  them. 

IN-TRUST'ED,  pp.  Delivered  in  trust;  committed 
to  the  hands  or  care  oi  another,  in  -onfidence  that 
he  will  be  faithful  in  discharging  his  duty. 

IN-TRtJST'ING,  ppr.  Delivering  intrust;  confiding 
to  the  care  of. 

IN-TU-l"TION,  (in-tu-ish'un,)  n.  [Sp.  intuition ;  L. 
intttitus,  intucor;  in  and  tuenr.] 

A  looking  on  ;  a  sight  or  view  ;  but  restricted  to 
mental  view  or  perception  Particularly  and  appropri- 
ately, the  act  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  or  the  truth  of 
things,  immediately,  or  the  moment  they  are  present- 
ed, without  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or  with- 
out reasoning  and  deduction. 

Wtf  know  by  intuitioiiy  that  a  part  is  less  than  the  whole. 

Ejicyc. 

IN-TO'I-TIVE,  a.     [Pp.  and  It.  intuitivo ;  Fr.  intuitif.] 

1.  Perceived  by  the  mind  immediately,  without  the 
intervention  of  argument  or  testimony  ;  exhibiting 
truth  to  the  mind  on  bare  inspection;  as,  intuitive 
evidence.' 

2.  Received  or  obtained  by  intuition  or  simple  in- 
spection :  as,  intuitive  judgment  or  knowledge. 

3.  Seeing  ti  a:!;,  ,  as,  an  intuitive  view;  intuitive 
Vision.  Hooker. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  truth  without 
reasoning  ;  as,  the  intuitive  powers  of  celestial  be- 
ings. 

IN-TU'I-TI  VE-LY,   adv.     By  immediate  perception; 

without  reasoning;  as,  to  perceive  truth  intuitively. 
IN-TU-MES'UE',  (in-tu-mss',)  v.i.     [L.  intumesco ;  in 

and  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

To  swell ;  to  enlarge  or  expand  with  heat. 

In  a  hi'h  T  heal  it  intumesces.  and  melts  into  a  yellowish-block 
mass.  Kirwtm. 

IN-TU-MES'CENCE,n.  [Supra.]  The  action  of  swell- 
ing. 

2.  A  swell ;  a  swelling  with  bubbles  ;  a  rising  and 
enlarging  ;  a  tumid  state.  Woodward. 

IN-TO'MU-La-TED,  a.     Unburied. 
IN-TUR-GES'CENCE,  n.      [L.    in   and   turgesco,   to 
swell.] 

A  swelling;  the  action  of  swelling  or  state  of  be- 
ing swelled.  Brown. 
INTUSE,  n.     [L.  intusus.] 

A  bruise.     [JWir  hi  use.]  Spc?iscr. 

IN-TIJS-SUS-OEP'TION,  n.    [L.  intus  and  susceplus.] 
The  reception  of  one  part  within  another ;  applied 
to  the  reception  of  a  contracted  part  into  a  part  not 
contracted. 
IN-TWIN  E',  v.  t.    [in  and  home.]    To  twine  or  twist 
together ;    to  wreath  ;   as,  a  wreath  of  flowers  in- 
twined. 
IN-TWTN'ED,  pp.     Twisted  together. 
IN-TWIN'ING,  ppr.     Wreathing  together. 
IN-TWIST',  v.t.    [in  and  twist.]    To  twist  together ; 

to  interweave.  Parkhurst. 

IN-TWIST'ED,  pp.     Twisted  together. 
IN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.     Twisting  together. 
INTJ-LIN,  n.    A  peculiar  vegetable  principle  extracted 

from  the  Inula  helcniuin,  or  elecampane.  Urc. 

IN-UM'BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  inumbro.] 

To  shade. 
IN-UM'BRa-TED,  pp.    Shaded. 

IN-UNCTION,  n.  [L.  inunctus,  inuiigo  ;  in  and  ungo, 
to  anoint.] 

The  action  of  anointing;  unction.  Ran. 

IN-UNeTU-OS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  in  and  unctus,  or  Eng. 
unctuous*] 

The  want  of  unctuosity  ;  destitution  of  greasiness 
or  oiliness  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch  ;  as,  the 
inunctuosity  of  porcelain  clay.  Kirwan. 

IN-UN'DANT,  a.     [L.  inundans,  infra.] 

Overflowing.  Shcnstonc. 


INV 

IN-UN'DaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  inundo,  inundatus  ;  in  and  «»- 
da,  a  wave,  or  its  root.] 

1.  To  overflow  ;  to  deluge  ;  to  spread  over  with  a 
fluid.  The  low  lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  inun- 
dated almost  every  spring. 

2.  To  fill  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  super- 
fluity ;  as,  the  country  was  once  inundated  with  hills 
of  credit.  The  presses  inundate  the  country  with  pa- 
pers. 

IN-UN'Da-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Overflowed;  spread  over 

with  a  fluid  :  copiously  supplied. 
IN-UN'Da-TING,    ppr.       Overflowing  ;    deluging  ; 

spreading  ever. 
IN-UN-Da'TION,  «.     [L.  inundatio.] 

1.  An  overflow  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  flood  ;  a 
rising  and  spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds.  Hol- 
land has  frequently  suffered  immensely  by  inundations 
of  the  sea.  The  Delta  in  Egypt  is  annually  enriched 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind  ;  an  overflowing 
or  superfluous  abundance. 

IN-UN-DHR-STAND'ING,  a.  Void  of  understanding. 
[JJ  bail  word,  and  not  used.]  Pearson. 

IN-UR-liSNE',    a.      Uncivil;    uncourteous ,     unpol- 

IN-UR-BANE'LY,  ailv.     Without  urbanity.        [ished. 

IN-UR-ISANE'NESS,  n.     Incivility. 

IN-UR-BAN'1-TY,  n.  [in  and  urbanity.]  Incivility; 
rude,  unpolished  manners  or  deportment ;  want  of 
courteousness.  Bp.  Hall. 

IN-T^RE',  (in-yiire',)  v.  t.  [in  and  ure.  Urc  signifies 
use,  practice,  in  oltl  English  and  Norman  French.  In 
Chaucer,  it  seems  to  hear  rather  the  signification  of 
luck  or  fortune.  In  Scottish,  it  is  used  in  both  senses. 
See  Ure.] 

To  habituate  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  apply  or  expose  in 
use  or  practice  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  incon- 
venience, or  makes  little  impression.  Thus  a  man 
inures  his  body  to  labor  and  toil,  till  he  sustains  that 
which  would  destroy  a  body  unaccustomed  to  it.  So 
we  inure  ourselves  to  cold  or  heat.  Warriors  are  in- 
ured to  blood,  and  seamen  are  inured  to  hardships 
and  deprivations. 

IN-LIKE',  v.  i.  To  pass  in  use  ;  to  take  or  have  effect ; 
to  be  applied  ;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of;  as,  a 
gift  of  lands  inures  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantee,  or  it 
inures  to  their  benefit. 

IN-TJR'i!D,  (in-yurd',) pp.  Accustomed;  hardened  by 
use. 

IN-URE'MENT,  (in-yBre'merit,)  n.  Use  ;  practice  ; 
habit  ;  custom  ;  frequency.  Johnson.      iVotton. 

IN-UR'ING,  (in-yur'ing,)  ppr.      Habituating  ;    accus- 
toming. 
2.  Passing  in  use  to  the  benefit  of. 

IN-URN",  v.  t.  [in  and  urn.]  To  bury  ;  to  inter;  to 
intomh. 

The  sepnlclier 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurned.  Sluik. 

2.  To  put  in  an  urn. 

IN-UI  S'ED,  pp.     Deposited  in  a  tomb. 

IN-UR  N  ING,  ppr.     Interring;  burying. 

IN-U  SI-TA'TION,  n.  Neglect  of  use  ;  disuse.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Paley. 

lN-US'TION,  (in-ust'yun,)  n.  [L.  inustio,  inuro  ;  in 
anil  uro,  to  hum.] 

1.  The  action  of  burning. 

2.  A  branding  :  the  action  of  marking  by  burning. 
IN-U'TILE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inutilis.] 

Unprofitable  ;  useless.     [Not  in  use.]         Bacon. 
IN-TJ-TlL'I-TY,  n.    [Fr.  inutilitc  ;  L.  inutilitas  ;  in  and 
utilitus.     See  Utility.] 

Uselessness  ;    the   quality  of  being   unprofitable  ; 
unprofitableness  ;    as,  the    inutility  of  vain  specula- 
tions and  visionary  projects. 
IN-UT'TER-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  uttered. 

Milton. 
IN  VJIC'U-O,  [I..]     In  a  vacuum  or  empty  space. 
IN-VaDE',  v.  t.     [L.  invado ;  in  and  vado,  to  go.] 

1.  To  enter  a  country,  as  an  army  with  hostile  in- 
tentions ;  to  enter  as  an  enemy,  with  a  view  to  con- 
quest or  plunder  ;  to  attack.  The  French  armies  in- 
vaded Holland  in  1795.  They  invaded  Russia  and 
perished. 

2.  To  attack  ;  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

There  shall  be  seditions  among  men,  and  invading  one  another. 
—  2  Esdras. 

3.  To  attack  ;  to  infringe  ;  to  encroach  on  ;  to  vi- 
olate. The  king  invaded  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  the  people  invaded  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king. 

4.  To  go  into  ;  a  Latinism.     [JVot  used.]     Spenser. 

5.  To  fall  on ,  to  attack  ;  to  seize  ;  as,  a  disease 
invades  the  system. 

INVaD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Entered  by  an  army  with  a 
hostile  design  ;  attacked  ;  assaulted  ;  infringed  ;  vi- 
olated. 

IN-VAD'ER,  n.  One  who  enters  the  territory  of  an- 
other with  a  view  to  war,  conquest,  or  plunder. 

Bacon.     Swift. 

2.  An  assailant. 

3.  An  encroacher  ;  an  intruder  ;  one  who  infringes 
the  rights  of  another.  Hammond. 

IN-VaD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Entering  on  the  possessions 
of  another  with  a  view  to  war,  conquest,  or  plunder  ; 
assaulting;  infringing;  attacking. 


INV 

IN-VA-LES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  invalesco  ] 

Strength  ;  health.  Diet. 

IN-VAL-E  TO'DIN-A-RY,  a.     Wanting  health. 
IN-VAL'II),  a.     [L.  invalidus  ;  in  and  vatidus,  strong 
from  vuleo,  to  be  strong,  to  avail.] 

1.  Weak  ;  of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency. 

Milton. 

2.  In  law,  having  no  force,  effect,  or  efficacy  , 
void  ;    null ;   as,  an  invalid  contract  or  agreement. 

IN'VA-LU),  n.     [Fr.  invalided  L.  invalidus,  supra.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  weak  and  infirm  ;  a  person 
sickly  or  indisposed. 

2.  A  person  who  is  infirm,  wounded,  maimed,  or 
otherwise  disabled  for  active  service  ;  a  soldier  or 
seaman  worn  out  in  service.  The  hospitals  for  in- 
valids at  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  in  England,  are  in- 
stitutions honorable  to  the  English  nation. 

IN'  VA-LID,  v.  t.    To  enroll  on  the  list  of  invalids  in 

the  military  or  naval  service. 
IN-VAL'ID-ATE,  v.  t.     [from  invalid  ;  Fr.  invalider.] 

1.  To  weaken  or  lessen  the  force  of;  7/tore  gener- 
ally, to  destroy  the  strength  or  validity  of;  to  rentier 
of  no  force  or  effect;  as,  to  invalidate  an  agreement 
or  a  contract. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  prove  to  be  of  no  force  ;  as  to 
invalidate  an  argument. 

IN-VAL'ID-A-TED,  pp.  Rendered  invalid  or  of  no 
force. 

IN-VAL'ID-A-TING,  ppr.     Destroying   the   force  and 

IN-VA-LID'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  invalidite.]  [effect  of. 

Weakness  ;  want  of  cogency  ;  want  of  legal  force 
or  efficacy  ;  as,  the  invalidity  of  an  agreement  or  of  a 
will. 

IN-VAL'ID-NESS,  71.  Invalidity;  as,  the  invalidates 
of  reasoning. 

IN-VAI/U-A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  valuable.]  Precious 
above  estimation  ;  so  valuable  that  its  worth  can  not 
be  estimated  ;  inestimable.  The  privileges  of  Chris 
tians  are  invaluable. 

IN-VAL/U.-A-BLY,  adv.     Inestimably.         Bp.  Hall. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  variable,  from 
vary.] 

Constant  in  the  same  state  ;  immutable  ;  unaltera- 
ble ;  unchangeable  ;  that  does  not  vary;  always  uni- 
form. The  character  and  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Being  must  necessarily  be  invariable. 

IN-VX'RI-A-BLE-NESS,  j  71.       Constancy    of    state, 

IN-VA-RI-A-llIL'I-TY,  j  condition,  or  quality; 
immutability  ;  unchangeableness. 

IN-Va'RI-A-BLY, adv.  Constantly  ;  uniformly  ;  with- 
out .alteration  or  change.  We  are  bound  to  pursue 
invariably  the  patli  of  duty. 

IN-V.VRI-.ED,  (in-va/rid,)  a.  Unvaried;  not  changing 
or  altering.  Blackmail. 

IN-VA'SION,  f-va'zhun.)  71. t  [L. invasw, from  invado. 
See  Invade.] 

1.  A  hostile  entrance  into  the  possessions  of  anoth- 
er ;  particularly,  the  entrance  of"  a  hostile  army  into 
a  country  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  plunder,  or 
the  attack  of  a  military  force.  The  north  of  Eng- 
land and  south  of  Scotland  were  for  centuries 
subject  to  invasion,  each  from  the  other.  The  inva- 
sion of  England  by  William  the  Norman  was  in 
1066. 

2.  An  attack  on  the  rights  of  another ;  infringe- 
ment or  violation. 

3.  Attack  of  a  disease  ;  as,  the  invasion  of  the 
plague,  in  Egypt.  Arbuthnot. 

IN-VA'SlVE,ta.     [from  invade.]     Entering  on  anoth- 
er's possessions  with  hostile  designs  ;  aggressive. 
2.  Infringing  another's  rights. 

IN-VECTION,  n.  Invective,  which  see.  [Invectioh 
is  little  used.] 

IN-VECTIVE,  71.  [Fr.  invective ;  Sp.  invectiva;  *. 
invettiva;  from  L.  inveho.     See  Inveigh.] 

A  railing  speech  or  expression  ;  something  uttered 
or  written,  intended  to  cast  opprobrium,  censure,  or 
reproach  on  another  ;  a  harsh  or  reproachful  accusa- 
tion. It  differs  from  reproof,  as  the  latter  may  come 
from  a  friend,  and  be  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
person  reproved  ;  but  invective  proceeds  from  an  en- 
emy, and  is  intended  to  give  pain  or  to  injure. 

Encyc. 
It  is  followed  by  ag-ainst.     He  uttered  severe  invec- 
tives atraiiist  the  unfortunate  general. 

INVECTIVE,  o.t  Satirical;  abusive;  railing. 

Dntden. 

IN-VEC'TIVE-LY,  adv.    Satirically  ;   abusively. 

S/tak. 

IN-VE1GH',  (in-vii1,)  v.  i.  [L.  inveho,  to  bear,  throw 
or  bring  on  or  against ;  in  and  rcho,  to  carry.] 

To  exclaim  or  rail  against ;  to  utter  censorious  and 
bitter  language  against  any  one  ;  to  reproach  -,  with 
against.  The  author  inveiglied  sharply  against  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Men  inveigh  against 
the  follies  of  fashion. 

IN-VEIGH'ER,  (in-vi'er,)  n.  One  who  rails;  a 
rajler. 

IN-VEIGH'ING,  (in-vd'ing,)  ppr.  Exclaiming  against ; 
railing  at  ;  tittering  bitter  words. 

IN-VEI'GEE,  (in-vC'gl,)  v.  t.  [Norm,  cnveogler,  to  in- 
veigle, to  blind  ;  Fr.  aveugler.  On.  G.  aufwirgcln,  to 
stir  uo  or  rouse  ;  Sw.  upivin-la,  the  same.  The  affin- 
ities of  this  word  are  obscure.] 
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To  entice ;  to  seduce  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  persuade  to 
something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flattery. 


Yet  have  tliey  many  baits  and  guileful  spells 
To  inveigle  and  invite  111'  unwary  sense. 


Milton. 


[N-VEl'GL£D,  (in-ve'gld,)  pp.     Enticed  ;  wheedled  ; 

seduced  from  duty. 
IN-VeI'GLE-MENT,   (in-vS'gl-ment,)  n.    Seduction 

to  evil  ;  enticement.  South. 

IN-VeI'GLER,   re.     One  who  entices  or  draws  into 

any_design  by  arts  and  flattery. 
IN-VEl'GLING,  ppr.   or   a.      Enticing;    wheedling; 

persuading  to  any  thing  bad. 
IN-VEIL'£D,  (iu-vald',)  a.    Covered  as  with  a  veil. 

Browne. 
IN-VEND'I-BLE,  a.    Not  vendible  or  salable. 

Jefferson. 
IN- VENT',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  iiwenter ;   Sp.  inventor;    It.  ira- 

ventttre  ;  L.  invenio,  invention ;  in  and  venio,  to  come  ; 

literally,  to  come  to,  to  fall  on,  to  meet,  Eng.  to  find.] 

1.  To  And  out  somethin'  new  ;  to  devise  some- 
thing not  before  known  ;  .0  contrive  and  produce 
something  that  did  not  before  exist;  as,  to  invent  a 
new  instrument  of  music  ;  to  invent  a  machine  for 
spinning;   to  invent  gunpowder.     [See  Invention.] 

2.  To  forge ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  contrive  falsely  ;  as, 
to  invent  falsehoods. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  frame  by  the  imagination  ;  as,  to 
invent  the  machinery  of  a  poem. 

4.  Tu  light  on  ;  to  meet  with.  [This  is  the  literal 
sense,  but  not  now  used.]  Spenser. 

IN-VENT'ED,  pp.     Found  out;  devised;  contrived; 

forged  ;  fabricated. 
IN-VENT'FUL,  a.     Full  of  invention.  Oifford. 

IN-VENT'I-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  invented. 
IN-V  ENT'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  inventi- 
IN-VEN'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inventio.]  [ble. 

1.  The  action  or  operation  of  finding  out  some- 
thing new ;  the  contrivance  of  that  which  did  not 
before  exist  ;  as,  the  invention  of  logarithms  ;  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing  ;  the  invention  of  the 
orrery.  Invention  differs  from  Discovery.  Invention 
is  applied  to  the  contrivance  and  production  of  some- 
thing that  did  not  before  exist.  Discovery  brings  to 
light  that  which  existed  before,  but  which  was  not 
known.  We  are  indebted  to  invention  for  the  .ther- 
mometer and  barometer.  We  are  indebted  to  dis- 
cover!/ for  the  knowledge  of  the  isles  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  galvanism,  and 
many  species  of  earth  not  formerly  known.  This 
distinction  is  important,  though  not  always  ob- 
served. 

2.  That  which  is  invented.  The  cotton  gin  is  the 
invention  of  Whitney  ;  the  steamboat  is  the  invention 
of  Fulton.  The  Doric,  Ionic,  anil  Corinthian  orders 
are  said  to  be  inventions  tif  the  Greeks  ;  the  Tuscan 
and  Composite  are  inventions  of  the  Latins. 

3.  Forgery  ;  fiction.  Fables  are  the  inventions  of 
ingenious  men. 

4.  In  painting,  the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects 
which  are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  piece. 

Eueye. 

5.  in  poetry,  it  is  applied  to  whatever  the  poet  adds 
to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

6.  [n  rhetoric,  the  finding  and  selecting  of  aigu- 
ments  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  point  in  view. 

7.  The  power  of  inventing;  that  skill  or  inge- 
nuity which  is  or  may  be  employed  in  contriving  any 
thing  new.    Thus  we  say,  a  man  of  invention.  Encyc. 

8.  Discovery  ;  the  finding  of  tilings  hidden  or  be- 
fore unknown.     [Less  proper.]  Buy. 

Invention  of  the  cross ;  a  testival  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  celebrated  .May  3d,  in  honor  of  the 
finding  of  our  Savior's  cross.  Brnnde. 

IN-VENT'[VE,  a.     [Fr.  invent:/.] 

Able  to  invent ;  quick  at  contrivance  ;  ready  at 
expedients;  as,  an  inventive  head  or  genius.    Dryden. 

IN-VENT'I  VE-LY,  ado.     Bv  the  power  of  invention. 

IN-VENT'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  faculty  of  inventing. 

IN-VENT'OR,  re.  One  who  finds  out  something  new  ; 
one  who  contrives  and  produces  any  thing  not  be- 
fore existing;  a  contriver.  The  inventors  of  many 
of  the  most  useful  arts  are  not  known. 

IN-VEN'-To'RI-AL-LV,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
inventory.  Shah. 

IN'VEN-TO-RI-£D,  (in'ven-lo-rid,)  pp.  Inserted  or 
registered  in  an  inventory. 

IN'VEN-TO-RY,  ».t  [Sp.  and  It.  inventario;  Fr.  in- 
ventaire '  from  invent.] 

1.  An  account,  catalogue,  or  schedule,  of  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a  deceased  person.  Fn  some  of 
the  United  States,  the  inventory  must  include  an 
account  of  the  real  as  well  as  the  personal  estate  of 
the  deceased. 

2.  A  catalogue  of  movables. 

3.  A  catalogue  or  account  of  particular  things.  [An 
indefinite  use  of  the  word.] 

IN'VEN-TO-RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  inventoricr.] 

1.  To  make  an  inventory  of  ;  to  make  a  list,  cata- 
logue, or  schedule  of;  as,  to  inventory  the  goods  and 
estates  of  the  deceased.  Blackslonc. 

2.  To  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods. 
IN-VENT'RESS,   n     [from  invent.]     A   female   that 

invents.  Dryden. 


IN-VERSE',  (in-vers',)  a.    [L.  inversus-   See  Invert.] 
Inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  Direct. 
Inverse  or  reciprocal  ratio,  is  the  ratio  of  the  recip- 
rocals of  two  quantities. 

Inverse  or  reciprocal  proportion,  is  an  equality  be- 
tween a  direct  ratio  and  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Thus, 
4 :  2  : :  A  :  A,  or  4 :  2  : :  3  :  6,  inversely.       J.  Day. 

IN-VERSE'LY,  (in-vers'!y,)  adv.  In  an  inverted  or- 
der or  manner ;  a  term  used  when  one  quantity  is 
greater  or  less  according  as  another  is  less  or  greater. 

IN-VER'SION,re.    [Fr.,  from  L.inversic.   See  Invert.] 

1.  Change  of  order  ;.  that  the  last  becomes  first 
and  the  first  last;  a  urning  or  change  of  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

It  is  just  the  inversion  of  an  act  of  parliament;  your  lordship 
first  signed  it,  and  then  it  was  passed  among  the  lords  and 
commons.  Dryden. 

2.  Change  of  places,  so  that  each  takes  the  place 
of  the  other. 

3.  A  turning  backward  ;  a  contrary  method  of 
operation.  Problems  in  geometry  and  arithmetic 
are  often  proved  by  inversion,  as  division  by  multi- 
plication, and  multiplication  by  division. 

4.  In  geometry,  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms 
of  a  proportion,  so  that  the  second  taices  the  place  of 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  ;  as,  "  of  all  vices,  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable,"  instead  of  "  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable  of  all  vices." 

6.  In  music,  the  change  of  position  either  of  a  sub- 
ject or  of  a  chord.  Busby. 

IN- VERT',  v.  i.     [L.  inverto  ;  in  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  into  a  contrary  direction  ;  to  turn  up- 
side down  ;  as,  *o  invert  a  cone  ;  to  invert  a  hollow 
vessel. 

2.  To  place  in  a  contrary  order  or  method  ;  as,  to  in- 
vert the  rules  of  justice  ;  to  invert  the  order  of  words. 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year.  Dryden. 

3.  In  music,  to  change  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  the  parts  which  compose  harmony. 

Encyc. 

4.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  channel ;  to 
embezzle.     [JVef.  in  use.]  Knolles. 

IN-VER'TE-ISRAL,  a.  Destitute  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn, as  animals.  Ed.  Encyc. 

IN-VER'TE-BRATE,  re.  An  animal  having  no  verte- 
bral column,  or  spinal  bone. 

IN-VER'TE-BRATE,       j  a.     Destitute  of  a  back-bone 

IN-VER'TE-BRA-TED,  j  or  vertebral  chain.  [See 
Vertebrated.] 

IN-VERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  to  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  turned  upside  down  ;  changed  in  order. 

IN-VERT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  contrary  or  reversed 
order.  Dcrham. 

IN-VERT'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  intended  to  invert 
the  natural  order  of  the  successive  irritative  motions 
in  the  system.  Darwin. 

IN-VERT'fNG,  ;>/>r.  Turning  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
changing  the  order. 

IN-VEST',  v.  t.  [Fr.  investir ;  L.  investio ;  in  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.     See  Vest.] 

1.  To  clothe;  to  dress;  to  put  garments  on;  to 
array  ;  usually  and  most  correctly  followed  by  with, 
before  the  thing  put  on  ;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a 
mantle  or  robe.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in 
poetry  and  elevated  prose,  not  in  colloquial  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  clothe  with  office  or  authority  ;  to  place 
in  possession  of  an  office,  rank,  or  dignity  ;  as,  to 
invest  a  person  with  a  civil  office,  or  with  an  eccle- 
siastical dignity. 

3.  To  adorn  ;  to  grace  ;  as,  to  invest  with  honor. 

Shah. 

4.  To  clothe  ;  to  surround  ;  as,  to  be  invested  with 
light,  splendor,  or  glory. 

5.  To  confer;  to  give.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

6.  To  inclose:  to  surround;  to  block  up,  so  as  to 
intercept  succors  of  men  and  provisions  and  prevent 
escape  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  as,  to  invest  a  town. 

7.  To  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
species  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  nature  ; 
literally,  to  clothe  money  in  something;  as,  to  invest 
money  ire  funded  or  bank  stock  ;  to  invest  it  ire  lands 
or  goiids.  In  this  application,  it  is  always  followed 
by  ire. 

IN-VEST'ED,  pp.  Clothed;  dressed;  adorned;  in- 
closed. 

IN-VEST'IENT,  (-yent,)  a.     Covering  ;  clothing. 

Woodward. 

IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE,  a.  [from  investigate.]  That 
may  be  investigated  or  searched  out;  discoverable 
by  rational  sea.ch  or  disquisition.  The  causes  or 
reasons  of  things  are  sometimes  investigable. 

IN-VES'TI-GATE,  ».  t.  [L.  inocstigo  ;  in  and  vest.igo, 
to  follow  a  track,  to  search;  vestigium,  a  track  or 
footstep.] 

To  search  into  ;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  with 
care  and  accuracy  ;  to  find  out  by  careful  disquisi- 
tion ;  as,  to  investigate  the  powers  and  ftirces  of 
nature  ;  to  investigate  the  causes  of  natural  phenom- 
ena;   to   investigate   the   principles   of  moral   duty; 


to  investigate  the  conduct  of  an  agent  or  the  motives 
of  a  prince. 
IN-VES'TI-GA-TED,  pp.    Searched  into  ;  examined 

with  care. 
IN-VES'TI-GA-TING,p/)7\   Searching  into  ;  inquiring 

into  with  care. 
IN-VES-TI-Ga'TiON,  n.     [Fr.,from  h.  investigatio.] 
The  action  or  process  of  searching  minutely   tor 
truth,  facts,  or  principles  ;  a  careful  inquiry  to  rind 
out  what  is  unknown,  either  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world,  and  either  by  observation  and  experiment,  or 
by  argument  and  discussion.     Thus  we  speak  of  the 
investigations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  mathema- 
tician ;  the  investigations  of  the  judge,  the  moralist, 
and  the  divine. 
IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE,  a.    Curious  and  deliberate  in 

researches.  Pegire. 

IN-VES'TI-Ga-TOR,  71.    One  who  searches  diligent- 
ly into  a  subject. 
IN-VEST'ING,  ppr.    Clothing  ;   dressing ;   adorning  ; 

inclosing. 
IN-VEST'I-TtIRE,  77.     [Fr.     See  Invest.]     The  ac- 
tion of  giving  possession,  or  livery  of  seizin. 

The  grant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 
corpora'  investiture,  or  open  delivery  of  possession. 

Blackstone. 
It  was  customary  for  princes  to  make  inveeliture  of  ecclesiastical 
begefices.  ■  Encyc 

2.  The  right  of  giving  possession  of  any  manor, 
office,  or  benefice. 

He  had  refused  to  yield  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bishops. 

Ralegh. 

IN-VEST'IVE,  a.     Clothing  ;  encircling. 
IN-VEST'MENT,  71.    The  action  of  investing. 

2.  Clcthes  ;  dress;  garment;  habit.  Shak. 
[We  now  use  Vestment.] 

3.  The  act  of  surrounding,  blocking  up,  or  besieg- 
ing by  an  armed  force. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  commander  of  the  fort,  within 
six  days  after  its  investment.  Marsluill. 

4.  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
some  species  of  property,  usually  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture ;  literally,  the  clothing  of  money  with  some- 
thing. 

Before  the  investment  could  be  made,  a  change  of  the  market 
might  render  it  ineligible.  Hamilton. 

IN-VET'ER-A-CY,  n.  [L.  invetcratio.  See  Inveter- 
ate.] 

Long  continuance,  or  the  firmness  or  deep-rooted 
obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state  acquired  by  time  ; 
as,  the  inveteracy  of  custom  and  habit ;  usually  or  al- 
ways applied  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  the  inveteracy  of 
prejudice,  of  error,  or  of  any  evil  habit. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  inveteratus,  inveiero  ;  ire  and 
vetcro,  from  vctus,  old.] 

1.  Old;  long  established. 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  Deep-rooted  ;  firmly  established  by  long  contin- 
uance ;  obstinate;  used  of  evils;  as,  an  inveterate 
disease  ;  an  inveterate  abuse  ;  an  inveterate  course  of 
sin. 

3.  Having  fixed  habits  by  long  continuance  ;  used 
of  persons ;  as,  an  inveterate  sinner. 

4.  Violent  ;  deep-rooted  ;  obstinate  ;  as,  inveterate 
enmity  or  malice. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE,  0.  t.     [L.  invetero,  to  grow  old.] 
To  fix  and  settle  by  long  continuance.     [Obsolete, 
or  little  used.]  Bacon. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  obstinacy;  vio- 
lently. 

IN-VET'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  Obstinacy  confirmed  by 
time;  inveteracy;  as,  the  invctcratcncss  of  a  mis- 
chief. Locke. 

IN-VET-ER-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  hardening  or 
confirming  by  long  continuance. 

IN-\TD'I-OUS,  a.  [L.  invidiosus,  from  invideo,  to  en- 
vy ;  in  and  video,  to  see.  Invideo  signifies,  proper- 
ly, to  look  against.] 

1.  Envious  ;  malignant.  Evelyn. 

2.  Likely  to  incur  ill-will  or  hatred,  or  to  provoke 
envy;  hateful.     [This  is  the  usual  sense.] 

Agamemnon  fuuud  it  an  invidious  affair  to  give  the  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  Broome. 

IN-VID'I-OUS-LY,  adv.     Enviously;  malignantly. 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  haired. 
IN-VID'I-OUS-NESS,  71.      The  quality  of  provoking 

envv  or  hatred. 
IN-VIG'I-LANCE,(-vij'e-lans,)re.  Want  of  vigilance; 

neglect  of  watching. 
IN-VIG'OR-ATE,  v.  t.     [It.  invigorire;  in  and  vigor.] 
To  give  vigor  to  ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  animate  ;  to 

give   life   and   energy  to.     Exercise    invigorates  the 

body  ;  cheerfulness  invigorates  the  mind. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  they  can  not  be,  unless  fed,  invigor- 
ated, and  animated  by  universal  charily.  Allerbury. 

IN-VIG'OR-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Strengthened  ;  ani- 
mated. 

IN-VIG'OR-a-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  fresh  vigor  to ; 
strengthening. 

IN-VIG-OR-a'TION,  re.  The  action  of  invigorating, 
or  state  of  being  invigorated. 

IN-VIL'LAG--ED,  a.     Turned  into  a  village.     Browne. 
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IN-VIN'CI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  invincible  ;    L.  in  and  vmco, 
to  conquer.  1 

1.  Not  to  be  conquered  or  subdued  ;  that  can  not 
be  overcome  ;  unconquerable  ;  as,  an  invincible  ar- 
my. 

2.  Not  to  be  overcome  ;  insuperable  ;  as,  an  invin- 
cible obstacle,  error,  habit,  or  objection. 

IN-VIN'CI-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     The  quality  of  being  un- 
IN-VIN-CI-BIL'I-TY,     j      conquerable;  insuperable- 

ness. 
IN-VIN'CI-BLY,   adv.    Unconquerably  ;  insuperably. 
IN-VI'O-LA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  inviolabilis ;  in  and 

violabilis,  violo,  to  violate] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned  ;  that  ought  not  to  be  in- 
jured, polluted,  or  treated  with  irreverence  ;  as,  a  sa- 
cred place  and  sacred  things  should  be  considered 
inviolable.  Milton. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken  ;  as,  an  inviolable  league,  cov- 
enant, agreement,  contract,  vow,  or  promise. 

3.  Not  to  be  injured  or  tarnished  ;  as,  inviolable 
chastity  or  honor. 

4.  Not  susceptible  of  hurt  or  wound  ;  as,  inviolable 
saints.  Milton. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLE-NESS,  \  re.     [from  inviolable.]    The 

IN-VI-O-LA-BIL'I-TY,     j      quality  or  state  of  being 

inviolable ;  as,  the  inviolability  of  crowned  heads. 

Ward. 
2.  The  quality  of  not  being  subject  to  be  broken. 
IN-VT'O-LA-BLY,  adv.     Without  profanation  ;  with- 
out breach  or  failure  ;  as,  a  sanctuary  inviolably  sa- 
cred ;  lo  keep  a  promise  inviolably. 
I.N-VI'0-LATE,  a.     [L.  inviolatus.) 

Unhurt;  uninjured;  unprofaned ;  unpolluted; 
unbroken. 


But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee. 


Denliam. 


IN-VT'O-La-TED,  a.    Unprofaned ;    unbroken  ;    un- 

violated.  Drayton. 

IN'VI-OUS,  a.     [L.  invius ;  in  and  via,  way.] 

Impassable  ;  untrodden.  Hudibras. 

IN'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  impassable. 
IN-VI-RIL'I-TY,  n.    Absence  of  manhood. 

Ward.     Pnjnne. 
IN-VIS'CaTE,  v.   t.    [L.   in  and  viscus,  glue,  bird- 
lime.] 

1.  To  lime  ;  to  daub  with  glue. 

2.  To  catch  with  glue  or  birdlime  ;  to  entangle 
with  glutinous  matter.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

IN-VIS'Ca-TBD,  pp.    Limed  ;  daubed  with  glue. 
IN-VIS'CER-aTE,  v.  t.    To  breed;   to  nourish.     [A 

bad  word.']  Mountatru. 

IN-VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,      >n.     [Fr.  invisibility,  from  in»j- 
IN-VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  \      siblc.] 

The  state  of  being  invisible;  imperceptibleness  to 
the  sight.  Ray. 

IN-V!S'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  invisibilis;  in  and 
visihilis,  viso,  to  see.] 

That  can  not  be  seen  ;  imperceptible  by  the  sight. 
Millions  of  stars,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  may  be 
seen  by  the  telescope. 

He  endured,  as  seeing;  him  who  is  invisible.  — Heb.  xi. 

IN-VIS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  escape  the  sight ; 
imperceptibly  to  the  eye.  Denham. 

IN-VIS'ION,  (-vizh'un,)  re.  [in  and  vision.]  Want  of 
vision,  or  the  power  of  seeing.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

IN-VT  TA  MI-MEW  VA,  v.  a.     [L.  Minerva,  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  being  unwilling.] 
Without  the  help  of  genius. 

IN-VI-TA'TION,  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  invitatio.  See  In- 
vite.] 

The  act  of  inviting;  solicitation;  the  calling  or  re- 
questing of  a  person's  company  to  visit,  to  dine,  or 
to  accompany  him  to  any  place. 

IN-VI'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Using  or  containing  invita- 
tions. Wltealley. 

IN-VI'TA-TO-RY,  n.  A  part  of  the  service  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a  psalm  or  anthem  sungm 
the  morning. 

Antiphonary,  a  service-book,  which  contained  allthe  imntntories, 
responsories,  and  collects.  Encyc. 

IN-VITE',  v.  t.  [L.  invito  ;  It.  invitare ;  Fr.  inviter. 
This  word  is  formed  by  in  and  the  Teutonic  bid,  or 
its  root ;  inbid.     See  Bid.] 

1.  To  ask  to  do  some  act  or  to  go  to  some  place  ;  to 
request  the  company  of  a  person ;  as,  to  invite  one  to 
dine  or  sup  ;  to  invite  friends  to  a  wedding  ;  to  invite 
company  to  an  entertainment ;  to  invite  one  to  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country. 

2.  To  allure;  to  draw  to;  to  tempt  to  come;  to 
induce  by  pleasure  or  hope. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  invite.  Dryden. 

3.  To  present  temptations  or  allurements  to. 

The  people  should  be  i»  a  situation  not  to  invite  hostilities. 

federalist,  Jay. 

IN-VITE',  v.  i.    To  ask  or  call  to  any  thing  pleasing. 

Milton. 
IN-VIT'ED,  pp.  or  a..     Solicited  ;  requested  to  come  or 

go  in  person  ;  allured. 
IN-VIT'ER,  w      One  who  invites.  Pope. 

IN-VTT'ING    ppr.     Soliciting  the  company  of ;  asking 

to  attend. 


2.  a.  Alluring;  tempting;  drawing  to  ;  as,  an  in- 
viting amusement  or  prospect. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sar- 
casm. Irving. 

IN-VIT'ING,  n.    Invitation.  Shale. 

IN-VIT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  invite 

or  allure. 
IN-VIT'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  inviting. 

Taylor. 
IN-VIT'RI-FX-A  BLE,  a.     [in  and  vitrijiablc,  from  vit- 
rify.]   That  can  not  he  vitrified  or  converted   into 
glass.  Kirwan. 

IN'VO-CXTE,  v.  t.     [L.  invoco  ;  in  and  voco,  tu  call.] 
To  invoke  ,  to  call  on  in  supplication ;  to  implore  ; 
to  address  in  prayer. 

If  Pagon  be  thy  prod, 
Go  to  his  temple,  invocale  his  aid.  Milton. 

[Instead  of  this  word,  Invoke  is  generally  used.] 
IN'VO-Ca-TED,  pp.     Invoked  ;  called  on  in  prayer. 
IN'VO-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Invoking. 
IN-VO-CA'TION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  hwocatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  addressing  in  prayer.  Hooker. 

2.  The  form  or  act  of  calling  for  the  assistance  or 
presence  of  any  being,  particularly  of  some  divinity  ; 
as,  the  invocation  of  the  muses. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the  invocation  is 
divided  between  die  two  deities.  Addison. 

3.  A  judicial  call,  demand,  or  order;  as,  the  invo- 
cation of  papers  or  evidence  into  a  court. 

W/tcaton's  Rep. 
IN'VOICE,  n.      [Fr.  envoi,  a  sending,  or  thing  sent, 
from  envoyer,  to  send,  It  inviare;  envois,  pi.,  things 
sent.] 

1.  In  commerce,  a  written  account  of  the  particu- 
lars of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser, 
consignee,  factor,  &.c,  with  the  value  or  prices  and 
charges  annexed. 

2.  A  written  account  of  ratable  estate. 

Laws  of  New  Hampshire. 
IN'VOICE,  v.  t.    To  make  a  written  account  of  goods 
or  property  with  their  prices.     It  is  usual  to  invoice 
goods  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the 
seller  resides. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported   from   Norway,  and 
invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway. 

Madison's  Proclamation. 

IN'VOIC-JSD,  (-voist,)  pp.    Inserted  in  a  list  with  the 

price  or  value  annexed.       Robinson,  Adm.  Reports. 
IN'VOIC-ING,  ppr.     Making  an  account  in  writing  of 

goods  with  their  prices  or  values  annexed;  inserting 

in  an  invoice. 
IN-VoKE',  v.  t.     [L.  invoco ;  in  and  voco,  to  call ;  vox, 

a  word.] 

1.  Literally,  to  call  for  or  ask.     Hence, 

2.  To  address  in  prayer  ;  to  call  on  for  assistance 
and  protection  ;  as,  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being.  Po- 
ets invoke  the  muses  for  assistance. 

3.  In  a  wider  sense,  to  call  for  with  earnestness  ;  as, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  government.     [Recent.] 

lN-VoK'ED,pp.     Addressed  in  prayer  for  aid  ;  called. 

IN-VoK'ING,  ppr.    Addressing  in  prayer  for  aid  ;  call- 
ing. 

IN-VOL'U-CEL,  n.     [dim.  of  involucre.]    The  involu- 
cre tif  an  uinhellule  or  umbellet ;  an  involucret. 

IN-VO-LO'CEL-LATE,  a.  [Supra.]  Surrounded  with 
involucels.  Barton. 

IN-VO-L0'€RAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  involucrum. 

Smith. 

IN-VO-LU'CRE,      )        rT     .       ,  f         ■       ,      , 

IN-VO  I  u'CRIJM    \n'   *-      tnvoteerum,  from  involvo.] 

In  botany,  a  sort  of  calyx  inclosing  those  aggregates 
of  flowers  constituting  umbels,  but  occasionally  in- 
closing flowers  not  umbellate.     It  is  usually  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  flowers  which  it  envelops. 
IN-VO-LO'CRA'D,  a.  Having  an  involucre,  as  umbels, 

&c.  Martyn. 

IN-VO-Lu'CR  ET,  re.     An  involucel,  which  see. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-LY,    adv.       [from    involuntary.] 
Not   by  choice  ;    not  spontaneously  ;    against   one's 
will.  Baxter. 

2.  In  a  manner  independent  of  the  will. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  choice  or  will. 

Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Independence  on  the  will. 
IN-VOL'UN-TA-RY,   a.     [Fr.  invotontaire ;  L.  in  and 
voluutaritis.     See  Voluntary.] 

1.  Not  having  will  nr  choice  ;  unwilling. 

2.  Independent  of  will  or  choice.  The  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  involuntary,  but  not  against 
the  will. 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  choice  ;  not  done  willing- 
ly ;  opposed  to  the  will.  A  slave  and  a  conquered 
nation  yield  an  involuntary  submission  to  a  master. 

IN'VO-LUTE,  n.     [I,,  inro'lutus.] 

A  curve  ttaced  by  the  end  of  a  string  wound  upon 
another  curve,   or  unwound   from   it.      [See   Evo- 

LUTE.] 

IN'VO-LUTE,       )  a.     [L.  involutes,  involvo.     See  In- 

IN'VO-LU-TED,  \      volve.] 

In  botany,  rolled  spirally  inward.  Involuted  folia- 
tion, or  vernation,  is  when  the  leaves  within  the  bud 
have  their  edges  rolled  spirally  inward  on  both  sides 
toward  the  upper  surface.  Martyn. 


2.  In  conchotomy, a  term  used  when  the  exterior  lip 
is  turned  inward,  at  the  margin,  as  in  the  Cyprca. 

Humble. 
IN-VO-Lu'TION,  n.      [Fr. ;   L.   involutio.      See   In- 
volve.] 

1.  The  action  of  involving  or  infolding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or  involved  ;  com- 
plication. 

All  things  are  mixed  and  causes  blended  by  mutual  involutions. 

Glanville. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses 
or  members  of  a  sentence  between  the  agent  or  sub- 
ject and  the  verb,  in  a  way  which  involves  the  con- 
struction, and  makes  it  difficult ;  a  third  intervening 
member  within  a  second,  &.c. ;  as,  habitual  false- 
hood, if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  infers  absolute 
depravity. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  raising  of  a  quan- 
tity to  any  power  assigned  ;  the  multiplication  of  a 
quantity  into  itself  a  given  number  of  times.  Thus 
2x2x2  =  8.  Here  8,  the  third  power  of  2,  is  found 
by  involution,  or  multiplying  the  number  into  itself, 
and  the  product  by  the  same  number. 

IN-VOLVE',  (in-volv',)  v.  t.t  [L.  involvo;  in  and  voU 
vo,  to  roll,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

1.  To  envelop  ;  to  cover  with  surrounding  matter ; 
as,  to  involve  one  in  smoke  or  dust. 

2.  To  envelop  in  any  thing  which  exists  on  all 
sides  ;  as,  to  involve  in  darkness  or  obscurity. 

3.  To  imply;  to  comprise.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time,  involves  a  contradiction. 

4.  To  entwist ;  to  join  ;  to  connect ;  to  draw  in  by 
way  of  connection  ;  to  implicate  ;  as,  to  involve  a 
friend  in  one's  ruin. 

He  knows  his  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton. 

5.  To  take  in  ;  to  catch  ;  to  conjoin. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 

Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

6.  To  entangle.  Let  not  our  enemy  involve  the 
nation  in  war,  nor  our  imprudence  involve  us  in 
difficulty. 

7.  To" plunge;  to  overwhelm.  Extravagance  often 
involves  men  in  debt  and  distress. 

8.  To  inwrap ;  to  infold  ;  to  complicate  or  make 
intricate. 

Some  involved  their  snaky  folds.  Milton. 

Florid,  witty,  involved  discourses,  Locke. 

9.  To  blend;  to  mingle  confusedly.  Milton. 

10.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  to  raise  a  quantity  to 
any  assigned  power  ;  to  multiply  a  quantity  into  it- 
self a  given  number  of  times;  as,  a  quantity  involved 
to  the  third  or  fourth  power. 

IN-VOLV'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Enveloped  ;  implied  ;  in- 
wrapped  ;  entangled  ;  raised  to  a  power. 

IN-VOLVE'MENT,  n.  Act  of  involving;  state  of  be- 
ing involved.  Marshall. 

IN-VOLV'ING,  ppr.  Enveloping ;  implying ;  com- 
prising ;  entangling  ;  complicating  ;  raising  to  a 
power. 

IN-VITL-NER-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.  [from  invulnerable.] 

IN-VUL'NER-A-BLE-NESS,  \  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  invulnerable,  or  secure  from  wounds  or  in- 
jury Walsh. 

IN-VUL'NER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  invulnerubilis. 
See  Vulnerable.] 

That  can  not  be  wounded  ;  incapable  of  receiving 
injury. 

Nor  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms.  Milion. 

IN-WALL',  v.  t.  [in  and  wall.]  To  inclose  or  fortify 
with  a  wall.  Spenser. 

IN-WALL'-ED,  pp.     Inclosed  or  fortified  with  a  wall. 

IN-WALL'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  a  wall. 

IN'WARD,  a.  [Sax.  inweard;  G.  einw'arts ;  in  and 
ward.     See  Ward.] 

1.  Internal  ;  interior  ;  placed  or  being  within  ;  as, 
the  inward  structure  of  the  body. 

2.  Intimate;  domestic;  familiar.  Spenser. 
[In  this  sense,  also,  Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  noun.] 

3.  Seated  ill  the  mind  or  soul.  Sltak. 
IN'AVARD,  adv.    Toward  the  inside.    Turn  the  atten- 
tion inward. 

2.  Toward  the  center  or  interior ;  as,  to  bend  a 
thing  inward. 

3.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Celestial  light  shine  inicarrl.  Milion. 

IN'WARD-LY,  adv.     In  the  inner  parts  ;  internally. 
Let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly.  Sliak. 

•  2.  In  the  heart;  privately;  secretly.     He  inwardly 
repines.     It  is  not  easy  to  treat  with  respect  a  person 
whom  we  inwardly  despise. 
3.  Toward  the  center. 

IN'WARD-NESS,   n.      Intimacy  ;    familiarity.     [Not 

used.]  Sltak. 

2.  Internal  state.     [Unusual.]  More. 

IN'WAHDS,  n.  pi.  The  inner  parts  of  an  animal  ;  the 
bowels  ;  the  viscera.     Ex.  xxix.  Milton. 

IN-WkAVE',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Inwove;  pp.  Inwoven,  In- 
wove, [in  and  weave.]  To  weave  together  ;  to  in- 
termix or  intertwine  by  weaving. 

Down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold.  Mdton. 
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t  iecs  daOlc  oj' Synonyms. 
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IOT 


IRO 


IRO 


IN-WeAV'ING,  ppr.    Weaving  together 
IN-WHEEL',  o.  t.     [in and  wheel.]    To  encircle. 
IN-WHEEL'£D,  pp.     Encircled.  [Beaum. 

IN-VV  HEEL'ING,  ppr.     Encircling. 
IN'WTT,  n.     [in  and   wit.]     Mind ;   understanding. 

[Obs.] 
IN-  WOOD',  v.  t.     To  hide  in  woods.  Sidney. 

IN-W()0l>'ED,  pp.     Hidden  in  woods. 
IN-WOliK'fiD,  (-wurkt,)  pp.    Worked  in  ;  operated 

within. 
IN-WORKTNG,  ppr.  or  a.    [in  and  work.]    Working 

or  operating  within. 
IN-WORK'ING,  n.  Internal  operation  ;  energy  within. 

Macknight. 
IN-WoVE',      )pp.  of  Inweave.     Woven  in;    inter- 
IN-WoV'EN,  j      twined  by  weaving. 
IN-WRAI",  (in-rap',)u.  t.   [ra  and  wrap.]   To  involve; 

to  infold  ;  to  cover  by  wrapping  ;  as,  to  be  inwrapped 

in  smoke  or  in  a  cloud  ;  to  inwrap  in  a  cloak. 

2.  To  involve  in  difficulty  or  perplexity  ;  to  per- 
plex. Bacon. 

3.  To  ravish  or  transport.     [III.]     [See  Rap.] 
IN-WRAP'P.ED,  (-rapP,)  pp.     Involved  ;    covered  by 

wrapping. 
IN-WRAPPING,  ppr.     Covering  by  wrapping. 
IN-WReATHE',  (in-retne',)  v.  t.     [in  and  wreathe] 
To  surround  or  encompass  as  with  a  wreath,  or 

with  something  in  the  form  of  a  wreath. 


Resplendent  locks  i 


allied  witli  beams. 


Milton. 


IN-WROUGHT',  (in-rawt',)  pp.  or  a.  [in  and  wrought, 
from  work.] 

Wrought  or  worked  in  or  among  other  things  ; 
adorned  with  figures.  Milton. 

I'O-DAL,  n.  [from  iodine  and  alcohol.]  An  oleaginous 
liquid  obtained  from  the  action  of  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid  on  iodine.  Graham. 

I'O-DaTE,  k.  [See  Iodine.]  Any  compound  of  iodic 
acid  with  a  base. 

I-OD'IC,  a.  Iodic  acid  is  an  acid  compound  consisting 
of  iodine  oxygenized  to  the  highest  point. 

I'O-DID,  n.  A  non-acid  compound  of  iodine  with  a 
metal  or  other  substance. 

I'O-DINE,  ft.     [Gr.  i-.oSnc,  resembling  a  violet.] 

[n  chemistry,  a  peculiar  substance  discovered  by 
Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpeter  in  Paris.  Tt  is 
obtained  from  certain  sea-weeds  or  marine  plants. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
a  solid,  apparently  a  simple  substance,  at  least  hith- 
erto undecomposed.  It  is  incombustible,  but,  in  com- 
bining with  several  bodies,  it  exhibits  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  ;  hence  it  has  been  considered  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  Like  chlorine,  it  destroys 
vegetable  colors,  but  with  less  energy.  Its  color  is 
bluish-black  or  grayish-black,  of  a  metallic  luster.  It 
is  often  in  scales,  resembling  those  of  micaceous  iron 
ore  ;  sometimes  in  brilliant  rhomboidal  plates,  or  in 
elongated  octahedrons.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
somewhat  poisonous.  It  is  fusible  at  225'  of  Fah- 
renheit. The  color  of  its  vapor  is  a  beautiful  violet, 
whence  its  name.  Henry.     Ure. 

I'O-DOUS,  a.  Iodous  acid  is  a  compound  of  iodine 
and  oxygen,  containing  less  of  the  latter  than  iodic 
acid. 

I-OD'tJ-RET,  re.  A  non-acid  compound  of  iodine  and 
a  metallic  or  other  base.     Synonymous  with  Iouid. 

I'O-LITE,  re.  [Gr.  mi/,  a  violet,  and  Ad;„c,  stone.] 
A  mineral  having  a  glassy  appearance,  remarkable 
for  presenting  a  blue  or  violet-blue  color  in  one  direc- 
tion, and,  at  right  angles  with  this  direction,  a  yel- 
lowish-gray or  brownish  color.  It  consists  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  magnesia,  with  some  oxyd  of  iron. 
Tile  name  dichroite,  often  applied  to  this  mineral, 
alludes  to  its  colors,  and  is  from  the  Greek  cits,  two, 
and  \ooa,  color.  Dana. 

Note.  —  By  the  regular  principles  of  pronouncing 
the  Greek  iota  and  the  Shemilic  jod,  this  word  ought 
to  be  pronounced  tjo'lite. 

I'ON,  re.  A  name  given  to  the  elements  which  appear 
at  the  respective  poles  when  a  body  is  subjected  to 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  Silliman. 

I-ON'IC,  re.*  [from  Ionia.]  The  Ionic  order,  in  archi- 
tecture, is  that  species  of  column  named  from  Ionia, 
in  Greece,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  volute 
of  its  capital.  It  is  more  slender  than  the  Doric  and 
-•Tuscan,  but  less  slender  and  less  ornamented  than 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite.  It  is  simple,  but  ma- 
jestic. Its  bight  is  about  18  modules,  and  that  of 
the  entablature  four  and  a  half.       Encyc.     Brando. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language  was  the 
dialect  used  in  Ionia. 

3.  The  Ionic  sect  of  philosophers  was  that  founded 
by  Thales  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  Their  distinguishing 
tenet  was,  that  water  is  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things.  Encyc. 

4.  Denoting  an  airy  kind  of  music.  The  Ionic  or 
Ionian  mode  was,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  the 
second  of  the  five  middle  modes.  Busby. 

5.  The  Ionic  foot,  in  versification,  consists  of  four 
syllables,  either  two  short  and  two  long,  or  two  long 
and  two  short. 

I-O'TA,  re.  [Gr.  name  of  the  letter  L]  A  tittle,  a  very 
small  quantity  or  degree.  We  use  jot,  a  change  of 
the  same  name. 


I.  O.  U.  In  England,  a  paper  having  on  it  these  let- 
ters, (signifying  I  owe  you,)  followed  by  a  given  sum, 
and  duly  signed,  is  called  an  /.  O.  U.,  and  is  consid- 
ered equally  binding  in  honor  with  a  promissory  note. 
Such  papers  are  ordinarily  given  in  gambling  trans- 
actions. 

IP-E-eAC-U-AN'HA,  re.  A  medicine  of  the  shops 
produced  by  a  considerable  number  of  plants.  That 
which  is  considered  the  best,  is  the  root  of  Cephaelis 
Ipecacuanha  of  South  America. 

Ipecacuanha  is  a  little  wrinkled  root,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  moderate  quill,  much  used  as  an 
emetic,  and  against  diarrheas  and  dysenteries.     Cyc. 

IP'SE  DIX'IT.  [L.  he  asserted.]  A  mere  saying  or 
assertion,  without  proof. 

IP-SIS' SI-MA  VER'BA,[L.]    The  identical  words. 

IP'SO  FACTO,  [L.]  In  fact,  in  reality,  or  by  the 
fact. 

I-RAS-CI-BIL'I-TY,      j  n.       [from    irascible.]       The 

I-RAS'CI-BLE-NESS,  j  quality  of  being  irascible, 
or  easily  inflamed  by  anger;  irritability  of  temper. 

I-RAS'CI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  irascor,  from  ira. 
See  Ire.]  Very  susceptible  of  anger  ;  easily  provoked 
or  inflamed  with  resentment;  irritable;  as,  an  irasci- 
ble man  ;  an  irascible  temper. 

I-RAS'CI-BLV,  adv.     In  an  irascible  manner. 

IRE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  ira,  wrath  ;  W.  irad,  pungency, 
passion,  rage.     See  Eng.  Whath.] 

Anger  ;  wrath  ;  keen  resentment ;  a  word  chiefly 
used  in  poetry. 

Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Dryden. 

IRE'FUL,  a.  [ire  and  full.]  Angry ;  wroth  ;  furious 
with  anger. 

Tne  ireful  bastard  Orleans.  Slunk. 

IRE'FUL-LY,  ai/v      In  an  angry  manner. 

I'RE-NXRGH,(I're-nark,)  n.     [Gr.  cipnvapxns.] 

An  officer  formerly  employed  in  the  Greek  empire, 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity. 

I-REN'ie-AL,  a.     Pacific  ;  desirous  of  peace. 

IR-1-DES'CENCE,  n.  Exhibition  of  colors  like  those 
of  the  rainbow. 

IR-1-DES'CENT,  a.  [from  iris.]  Having  colors  like 
the  rainbow.  Fotircroy.     Barrow. 

I-RID'I-U.M,  re.  [from  iris.]  A  metal  of  a  whitish 
color,  not  malleable,  found  in  the  ore  of  platinum, 
and  in  a  native  alloy  with  osmium.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  above  18.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  vari- 
ety of  colors  which  it  exhibits  while  dissolving  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  native  alloy  with  osmium,  or 
native  iridium,  is  of  a  steel  gray  color  and  shining 
metallic  luster.  It  usually  occurs  in  small,  irregular, 
flat  grains,  in  alluvial  soil,  in  South  America. 

Cleavelaud.      Webster's  Manual. 

I'RIS,  n.  ,•  pi.  Irises.     [L.  iris,  iridis,  the  rainbow,  Gr. 

ipis.] 

1.  '1  he  rainbow.  Brown. 

2.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow. 

Newton. 

3.  The  colored  circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is  enlarged 
and  diminished. 

4.  The  flower-de-lis,  or  flag-flower,  a  genus  of 
many  species. 

I'RIS-A-TED,  a.  Exhibiting  the  prismatic  colors  ;  re- 
sembling tile  rainbow.  P/iiUips. 

I'RIS- ED,  (I'rist,)  a.  Having  colors  like  those  of  the 
rainbow.  Cliaptal. 

I'RISfl,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  produced  in  Ireland. 

I'RISII,  n.     A  native  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Irish  ;  the  Hiberno-Celtic. 

I'RISH-ISM,  n.  A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  the 
Irish. 

I'RISH-RY,  re.     The  people  of  Ireland.         Bryskett. 

IRK,  (itrk,)  v.  t.  [Scot,  irk,  to  weary  ;  irk,  indolent. 
Lye  suggests  that  this  may  be  from  Sax.  weorcc, 
work,  which  signifies,  also,  pain,  or  anxiety  ;  but  it 
seems  more  probably  to  be  connected  with  Sax.  earg, 
slothful,  lazy,  Gr.  anyoc.]  ' 

To  weary  ;  to  give  pain  to ;  used  only  imperson- 
ally ;  as,  it  irketh  me,  it  gives  me  uneasiness.  It  is 
nearly  obsolete.  Shalt. 

IRK'SOME,  (iirk'sum,)a.t  Wearisome;  tedious;  tire- 
some ;  giving  uneasiness  ;  used  of  something  trou- 
blesome by  long  continuance  or  repetition  ;  as,  irk- 
some hours ;  irksome  toil  or  task.    Addison.     Milton. 

IRK'SOME-LY,  ado.  In  a  wearisome  or  tedious  man- 
ner. 

IRK'SOME-NESS,  n.     Tediousness  ;  wearisomeness. 

I'RON,  (i'urn,)  re.  [Sax.  iren  ;  Scot,  irne,  yrn,  or  aim  ; 
Isl.  iarn  ;  Sw.  jdrn  or  idm  ;  Dan.  iern  ;  W.  liaiarn  , 
Ir.  iarunn  ,-  Arm.  hoaru  I  G.  eiseni  D.  yzer.  Q.U.  L. 
ferritin,  for  hcrrum.  The  radical  elements  of  this 
word  are  not  easily  ascertained.] 

1.  A  metal,  the  hardest,  most  common,  and  most 
useful,  of  all  the  metals  ;  of  a  livid  whitish  color 
inclined  to  gray,  internally  composed,  to  appearance, 
of  small  facets,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  In 
the  condition  of  steel,  it  is  so  hard  and  elastic  as  to 
be  capable  of  destroying  the  aggregation  of  any  other 
metal.  Next  to  tin,  it  is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic 
substances,  and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious.  It 
may  be  hammered  into  plates,  but  not  into  leaves. 
Its  ductility  is  more  considerable.     It  has  the  prop- 


Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers. 

Jove  crushed  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 


erty  of  magnetism  ;  it  is  attracted  by  the  lodestone, 
and  will  acquire  its  properties.  It  is  found  rarely  in 
native  masses  ;  but  in  ores,  mineralized  by  different 
substances,  it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  valuable. 

Fourcroy.     Encyc. 

2.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron ;  as   a 
flat-irim ;  a  smoothing-irore. 

Canst  thou  rill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons?  —  Job  xli. 

3.  Figuratively,  strength  ;  power  ;  as,  a  rod  ofiron. 
Dan.  ii. 

4.  Irons  pi.;    fetters;    chains;   manacles;    hand- 
cuffs.    Ps.  cv. 

I'RON,  (I'urn,)  a.  Made  of  iron  ;  consisting  of  iron  ; 
as,  an  iron  gate  ;  an  iron  bar  ;  iron  dust. 

2.  Resembling    iron   in  color ;     as,   an  trim-gray 
color. 

3.  Harsh  ;  rude ;  severe ;   miserable  ;   as,  the  iron 
age  of  the  world. 

Howe. 
Pope. 

4.  Binding  fast;  not   to   be   broken;  as,  the  iron 
sleep  of  death.  Philips. 

5.  Hard  of  understanding  ;  dull;    as,  an  iron  wit- 
ted  fool.  Shak. 

6.  Firm  ;  robust ;  as,  an  iron  constitution. 
I'RON,  o.  t.    To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of  iron 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons  ;  to  fetter  or  handcuff. 

3.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron. 
I'R ON-BOUND,  a.    Bound  with  iron. 

2.  Faced  or  surrounded  with  rocks;  rugged  ;  as, 
an  iron-bound  coast. 

I'RON  eLAD,  a.     Clad  in  iron.  Scott. 

I'RON  €LaY,  n.  A  substance  immediate  between 
basalt  and  wacke,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular.  Cue. 

I'RON  GROWN,  n.  A  golden  crown  set  with  "jew- 
els, belonging  originally  to  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
indicating  the  dominion  of  Italy.  It  was  so  called 
from  containing  a  circle  said  to  have  been  forged 
from  one  of  the  nails  in  the  cross  of  Christ 

Encyc.  Am. 

VRON  EX),  (l'urnd,)  pp.  Smoothed  with  in  iron; 
shackled  ;    armed  with  iron. 

I'RON-ER,  n.     One  who  irons. 

I'RON-FlL-INGS,  n.  pi.  Fine  particles  of  iron  made 
by  filing  or  rasping. 

I'RON-FLINT,  re.  An  opaque  ferruginous  variety  of 
quartz,  having,  in  some  degree,  the  appearance  of 
flint,  but  of  red  or  yellow  colors,  and  usually  some- 
what granular  in  its  texture.  Dana. 

I'RON-FOUND-ER,  re.  One  who  makes  iron  cast- 
ings. 

I'RON-FOUND-ER-Y,  /  n.     The    place  where    iron 

I'KON-FO(JNl)-RY,      j      castings  are  in  .... 

I'RON-FRaM-£D,  a.     Having  an  iron  oi    i  n.  frame. 

I'RON  GLANCE,  n.  A  peroxyd  of  iruli  >.l  a  dark 
steel-gray  color. 

I'R  ON-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  hands  hard  as  iron. 

Dwiirllt. 

I'RON-HEART-ED,  a.  Hard-hearted;  unfeeling; 
cruel. 

I'RON-ING,  ppr.  Smoothing  with  an  iron;  shack- 
ling; furnishing  or  arming  with  iron. 

I'RON  LIU'UOR,  (i'urn  lik'ur,)  re.  Acetate  of  iron 
used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers,  &.C.  Buchanan. 

I'RON-ING,  n.    A  smoothing  with  an  iron. 

2.  A  shackling  with  irons. 

3.  A  furnishing  or  arming  with  iron. 
I'RON-MoLD,  re.     A  spot  on  cloth  made  by  applying 

rusty  iron  to  the  cloth  when  wet. 

I'RON-MON"GER,  re.  A  dealer  in  iron  wares  or 
hardware. 

I'RON-MON"GER-Y,  (I'urn-mung'ger-re,)  n.  A  gen- 
eral name  for  all  articles  made  of  iron  ;  hardware. 

Guilt. 

I'RON  PY-RI'TeS,  n.     Common  pyrites  ;  yellow  sul- 

'     phuret  of  iron. 

I'R  ON  SAND,  n.  An  iron  ore  in  grains,  used  to  sand 
paper  after  writing. 

I'RON-SHiiATH-ED,  a.     Sheathed  with  iron.  Scott. 

I'RON-SHOD,a.     Shod  with  iron. 

I'ltON-SICK,  a.  In  seamen's  language,  a  ship  is  said 
to  be  iron-sick,  when  her  bolts  and  nails  are  so  much 
corroded  or  eaten  with  rust  that  she  has  become 
leaky.  Encyc. 

I'RON-SID-ED,  a.  Having  iron  sides,  or  very  firm 
sides.  Forby. 

I'RON-SMITH,n.  A  worker  in  iron;  an  artisan  who 
makes  and  repairs  utensils  of  iron  ;  a  much  more 
proper  term  than  Blacksmith. 

I'RON-SToNE,  n.  An  impure  ore  of  iron,  containing 
much  clay.  Dana. 

I'RON-WOOD,  re.  The  popular  name  of  some  species 
of  a  genus  of  trees  called  Sideroxylon  ;  so  called 
from  their  hardness.  Also,  the  popular  name  of  Os- 
trya  Virginica,  sometimes  called  Hop-Horubcam,  a 
tree  of  tiie  United  States. 

FRON-WOKK,  (I'urn-work,)  7i.  A  general  name  of 
the  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building,  vessel,  carriage, 
&.C.,  which  consist  of  iron  ;  any  thing  made  of  iron. 

I'RON-WORKS,  re.  pi.  The  works  of  establishment 
where  pig  iron  is  wrought  into  bars,  &,c. 
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I'R  ON- WORT,  re.  The  popular  name  of  some  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  of  plants  called  Sidcritis. 

I-RON'16,  a.     Ironical.  B.  Jonson. 

T-RON'10-AL,  re.     fFr.  ironique.     See  Irony.] 

Expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  the  opposite. 
An  ironical  expression  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
manner  of  utterance  which  indicates  that  the  speak- 
er intends  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  directly  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  words  convey. 

I  RON'l€-AL-LY,  ado.  By  way  of  irony  ;  by  the  use 
of  irony.  A  commendation  may  be  ironically  se- 
vere. 

I'RON-IST,  re.     One  who  deals  in  irony.  Pope. 

I'RON-Y,  (I'urn-e,)  a.  [from  iron.]  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  iron  ;  partaking  of  iron  ;  as,  irony  chains ; 
irony  particles.  Hammond. 

2.  Resembling  iron  ;  hard. 

I'RON-Y,  n.  [Fr.  ironie;  L.  ironia  ;  Gr.  etpiovia,  from 
eipmv,  a  dissembler  in  speech.] 

A  kind  of  ridicule  which  exposes  the  errors  or 
faults  of  others  by  seeming  to  adopt,  approve,  or  de- 
fend them  ;  as,  Nero  was  a  very  virtuous  prince  ;  Pope 
Hildebrand  was  remarkable  for  his  meekness  and 
humility.  When  irony  is  uttered,  the  dissimulation 
is  generally  apparent  from  the  manner  of  speaking, 
as  by  a  smile  or  an  arch  look,  or  perhaps  by  an  af- 
fected gravity  of  countenance.  Irony  in  writing  may 
also  he  detected  by  the  manner  of  expression. 

I'ROUS,  a.     [from  ire]     Apt  to  be  angry.       [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

IR-RA'IM-ANCE,   I  re.      [L.    irradians,   from  irradio. 

IR-RA'DI-AN-CY,  j      See  Irradiate.] 

1.  Emission  of  rays  of  light  on  an  object. 

2.  Beams  of  light  emitted;  luster;  splendor. 

Milton. 
IR-Ra'DI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  irradio ;  in  and  radio,  to 
shine.    See  Hay.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  brighten;  to  make  splendid; 
to  adorn  with  taster.  Soutk. 

2.  To  jnlighten.  intellectually  ;  to  illuminate  ;  as, 
to  irradia'.e  1^3  mind.  Milton. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.  Hale. 

4.  To  ilz>  ^r«Le  with  shining  ornaments.      Pope. 
IR-RA'D'-.i'VK,  v.  i.    To  emit  rays ;  to  shine. 
IR-RA'Dl  -ATI!,  n.     Adorned  with  brightness,  or  with 

any  thin,;  shining.  Mason. 

IR-RA'DI-A-TiT),    pp.       Illuminated;     enlightened; 

made    luminous  or  bright;    decorated  with   rays  of 

light  or  with  something  shining. 
IR-RA'DI-A-TING,  ppr.       Illuminating;    decorating 

with  beams  of  light. 
IR-RA-UI-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  emitting  beams  of 

2.  Illumination  ;  brightness.  [light. 

3.  Intellectual  light.  Hale. 
■1.  The  act  of  emitting  minute  particles  or  effluvia 

from  some  substance.  Encijc. 

5.  In  physical  science,  an  apparent  enlargement  of 
objects  beyond  their  proper  bounds,  in  consequence 
of  the  vivid  impression  of  light  on  the  eye. 

Olmsted. 
IR-RAD'I-CATE,  o.  t.     To  root  deeply. 
IR-RA'TION-AL,  (-ra'shun-al   or  -rash'un-al,)  a. t  [L. 
irrutionaiis ;  in  and  rationalis,  from  ratio.] 

1.  Not  rational;  void  of  reason  or  understanding. 
Brutes  are  irrational  animals. 

2.  Not  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  contra- 
ry to  reason  ;  absurd.  To  pursue  a  course  of  life 
which   destroys   happiness,  is  irrational. 

Irrational  quantity.     See  Surd. 

IR-RA-TION-AL'1-TY,  n.  Want  of  reason  or  the 
powers  of  understanding. 

IR-RA'TION-AL-LY,  (-ra'shun-al-ly  or  -rash'un-al- 
ly,)  adv.  Without  reason  ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
reason  ;  absurdly. 

IR-RE-CLAIM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  rcclaimable.]  Not 
to  he  reclaimed  ;  that  can  not  be  recalled  from  error 
or  vice  ;  that  can  not  be  brought  to  reform.  Addison. 
2.  That  can  not  be  tamed. 

IR-RE-GLAIM'A-BLY,  ado.  So  as  not  to  admit  of 
reformation. 

IR-REeON-CTI/A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reconcilable.] 
Not  to  be  recalled'to  amity,  or  a  state  of  friendship 
and  kindness  ;  retaining  enmity  that  can  not  be  ap- 
peased or  subdued  ;  as,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  or 
faction. 

2.  That  can  not  be  appeased  or  subdued  ;  as,  ir- 
reconcilable enmity  or  hatred. 

3.  That  can  not  be  made  to  agree  or  be  consistent ; 
incongruous  ;  incompatible  ;  as,  irreconcilable  absurdi- 
ties. It  is  followed  by  with  or  to.  A  man's  conduct 
may  be  irreconcilable  to  or  with  his  avowed  princi- 
ples. 

lR-UEG-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  77.  The  quality  of 
being  irreconcilable;  incongruity;  incompatibility. 

IR-REe-ON-CIL'A-BLY,a(iu.  In  a  manner  that  pre- 
cludes reconciliation.  Men  may  be  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

IR-RF.CON-CiLE,  v.  t.  To  prevent  from  being  rec- 
onciled.    [111.]  Bp.  Taylor 

IR-REe'ON-CIJL-.ED,  a.  [in  and  reconciled.]  Not 
reconciled.  Thomson 

2.  Not  atoned  for.  Shale.     Prideaux. 

IR-REe-ON-CILE'MENT,  re.  Want  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  disagreement. 
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IR-REC-ON-CIL-I-A'TION,  n.  Want  of  reconcilia- 
tion. Prideaux. 

IR-REO'ON-CIL-ING,  ppr.  Preventing  from  being 
reconciled. 

IR-RE-GORD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  recorded. 

Cockcram. 

IR-RE-eOV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-,)  a.  [in  and  recov- 
erable.] Not  to  be  recovered  or  repaired  ;  as,  an  ir- 
recoverable loss. 

2.  That  can  not  be  regained.  Time  past  is  irre- 
coverable. Rogers. 

3.  That  can  not  be  obtained  by  demand  or  suit,  as 
a  debt.  Franklin. 

4.  Not  to  be  remedied  ;  as,  irrecoverable  misery. 

Tillotson. 

IR-RE-€CV'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
irrecoverable.  Donne. 

IR-RE-GOVER-A-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  recovery  ;  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  regained,  repaired,  or 
remedied.     Happiness  may  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

2.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reclaimed.  A 
profligate  may  be  irrecoverably  abandoned  to  vice. 

IR-RE-€0'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  in  and  recupero,  to  re- 
cover.] 

Irrecoverable.     [Not  used.] 

IR-RE-eO'PER-A-BLY,  adv.  Irrecoverably.  [Not  used.] 

IR-RE-CU'SA-BLE,  a.     [in  and  Fr.  recusable.] 
Not  liable  to  exception. 

IR-RE-DEEM'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  redeemable.]  That 
can  not  be  redeemed. 

2.  Not  subject  to  be  paid  at  the  pleasure  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  irredeemable  debts  ;  irredeemable  certifi- 
cates or  stock.  Hamilton.     Smollett. 

IR-RE-DEE.M'A-BLE-NESS,  )  n.     The  quality  of  be- 

IR-RE-DEEM-A-BIL'I-TY,     (      ing  not  redeemable. 

IR-RE-DEEM'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  redeema- 
ble. Smai-t. 

IR-RE-Du'CI-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reducible.]  Not  to  be 
reduced  ;  that  can  not  be  brought  back  to  a  former 
state. 

2.  That  can  not  be  reduced  or  changed  to  a  differ- 
ent state  ;  as,  corpuscles  of  air  irreducible  into  water. 

Boyle. 
Irreducible  case;  in  algebra,  a  particular  case  in  the 
solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  in  which  the   formula 
commonly  employed  contains  an  imaginary  quantity, 
and  therefore  fails  in  its  application.  Brande. 

IR  RE-DO'CI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
irreducible. 

IR-RE-Du'CI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  reducible. 

IR-RE-FI/ECT'IVE,  a.     Not  reflective.         Whciccll. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA  BLE  or  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLE,  a.  [in 
and  refragable,  L.  refragor ;  re  and  the  root  offrango, 
to  break.] 

That  can  not  be  refuted  or  overthrown  ;  incon- 
testable; undeniable  ;  as,  an  irrefragable  argument  ; 
irrefragable  reason  or  evidence.   At.terbury.     Swift. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE-NESS,  (  77.     The  quality  of  be- 

IR-REF-RA-GA-BIL'I-TY,  \  ing  irrefragable  or  in- 
capable of  refutation. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLY  or  IR-REF'RA-GA-BLY,  ado. 
With  force  or  strength  that  can  not  be  overthrown  ; 
with  certainty  beyond  refutation.  We  say,  the 
point  in  debate  was  irrefragabhj  proved. 

IR-REF'U-TA-BLE  or  IR-RE-FOT'A-BLE,  a.  [Low 
L.  irrefutabilis.     See  Refute.] 

That  can  not  be  refuted  or  disproved.     Bp.  Hall. 

IR-REF'LT-TA  BLY  or  IR-RE-FOT'A-BLY,  ado.  Be- 
yond the  possibility  of  refutation.  Romeyn. 

IR-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  n.  Unregeneracy.  J.  M.  Mason. 

IR-RE-GEJN-ER-A'TION,  re.  An  unregenerate  state. 
[Bad.] 

IR-REG'TJ-IiAR,  a.  [Fr.  irregulier  ;  L.  irregularis; 
in  and  regalaris,  regulu.     See  Regular.] 

1.  Not  regular  ;  not  according  to  common  form  or 
rules  ;  as,  an  irregular  building  or  fortification. 

2.  Not  according  to  established  principles  or  cus- 
toms ;  deviating  from  usage  ;  as,  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body. 

3.  Not  conformable  to  nature  or  the  usual  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws  ;  as,  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

4.  Not  according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  unmethodi- 
cal ;  as,  irregular  verse;  an  irregular  discourse. 

5.  Not  in  conformity  to  laws,  human  or  divine  ; 
deviating  from  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude  ;  vicious; 
as,  irregular  conduct  or  propensities. 

6.  Not  straight ;  as,  an  irregular  line  or  course. 

7.  Not  uniform  ;  as,  irregular  motion. 

8.  In  grammar,  an  irregular  noun  or  verb  is  one 
which  deviates  from  the  common  rules  in  its  inflec- 
tions. 

IR-REG'T[-LAR,  re.  A  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 
IR-REG'IJ-LAR-ISST,  71.  One  who  is  irregular.  [Kent 
IR-REG-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  irrtgularite.] 

1.  Deviation  from  a  straight  line  or  from  any  com- 
mon or  established  rule  ;  deviation  from  method  or 
order  ;  as,  the  irregularity  of  proceedings. 

2.  Deviation  from  law,  human  or  divine,  or  from 
moral  rectitude  ;  inordinate  practice  ;  vice.  It  is  a 
favorable  symptom  when  a  profligate  man  becomes 
ashamed  of  his  irregularities. 

IR-REG'U-LAR-LY,  adv.  Without  rule,  method,  or 
order. 
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[in  and  relative.]     Not  relative  ; 


IR-REG'IT-LATE,  v.  t.  To  make  irregular  ;  to  disor- 
der.    [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

IR-REL'A-TIVE,  a. 
unconnected. 

Irrelative  chord*,  in  music,  have  no  common  sound. 

IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  ojLv.     Unconnectedly.    Boyle. 

IR-REL'E-VAN-CY,  77.  [from  irrelevant.]  Inappli- 
cability ;  the  quality  of  not  being  applicable,  or  of 
not  serving  to  aid  and  support ;  as,  ttw  irrelevancy 
of  an  argument  or  of  testimony  to  a  case  in  question. 

IR-REL'E-VANT,  a.  [in  and'  Fr.  relever,  to  raise, 
from  elecer,  lever,  L.  cleoo,  leva,  to  raise.] 

Not  relevant ;  not  applicable  or  pertinent ;  not  serv- 
ing to  support.  We  call  evidence,  testimony,  and 
arguments  irrelevant  to  a  cause,  when  they  are  inap- 
plicable to  it,  or  do  not  serve  to  support  it. 

IR-REL'E-VANT-LY,  adv.  Without  being  to  the 
purpose. 

IR-RE-LIeV'A-BLE,  a.     Not  admitting  relief. 

Hargrove. 

IR-RE-LIG'ION,  (ir-re-lid'jun,)  77.  [Fr.  ;  ire  and  re- 
ligion.] Want  of  religion,  or  contempt  of  it ;  im- 
piety. Dryden. 

IR-RE-LI6'ION-IST,  71.  One  who  is  destitute  of  re 
ligious  principles;  a  despiser  of  religion.  Nott. 

IR-RE-LIG'IOUS,  (ir-re-lid'jus,)  a.     [Fr.  irrcligieui.] 

1.  Destitute  of  religious  principles  ;  contemning 
religion  ;  impious  ;  ungodly. 

Shame    and    reproach   are  generally  tlie  portion  of  the  impiunfi 
auil  irreligious.  South. 

2.  Contrary  to  religion  ;  profane  ;  impious  ;  wick 
ed  ;  as,  an  irreligious  speech  ;  irreligious  conduct. 

IR-RE-LIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.    With  impiety  ;  wickedly. 
IR-RE-LIG'IOUS-NESS,  re.     Want  of  religious  prin- 
ciples or  practices  ;  ungodliness. 
IR-RF:'ME-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  irremeabilis j  in  and  remeo, 
to  return  ;  re  and  meo,  to  pass.] 

Admitting  no  return  ;  as,  an  irremeable  way. 

Dryden. 
IR-RE-ME'DI-A-BLE,  a.   [Fr. ;  in  and  remediable,  from 
remedy.] 

1.  Not  to  be  remedied  ;  that  can  not  be  cured  ;  as, 
an  irremediable  disease  or  evil. 

2.  Not  to  be  corrected  or  redressed  ;  as,  irremedia- 
ble error  or  mischief. 

IR-RF.-ME'DI-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  irre- 
mediable. 

IR-RE-ME'DI-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BI,E,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  remissible  ;"  L.  rc- 
mittb.     See  Remit.] 

Not  to  be  pardoned  ;  that  can  not  be  forgiven  or 
remitted.  ff'liiston. 

IR-RE-.MIS'SI-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
unpardonable.  Hammond. 

IR-RE-MIS'SI-BLY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  pardoned. 

Sherwood. 

IR-RE-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Not  remitting. 

IR-RE-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [See  Irremovable.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  irremovable,  or  not  re- 
movable from  office. 

IR-RE-MOV'A-BLE,  (-moov'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  remov- 
able.]    That  can  not  be  moved  or  changed.     Shak. 

2.  That  can  not  be  legally  or  constitutionally  re- 
moved from  office. 

IR-RE-MOV'A-BLY,  ado.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  re- 
moval. 

IR-RE-MOV'AL,  n.     Absence  of  removal. 

IR-RE-MO'NER-A-BLE,a.  [ireand  remuncrnble.]  That 
can  not  be  rewarded. 

IR-RE-NOWN'-ED,  a.   Not  renowned  ;  not  celebrated. 

Spenser. 

IR-REP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  [See  Irreparable.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irreparable,  or  beyond  repair 
or  recovery.  Sterne. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  irreparabilis.  See 
Repair.] 

1.  That  can  not  be  repaired  or  mended  ;  as,  an  ir- 
reparable breach. 

2.  That  can  not  be  recovered  or  regained  ;  as,  an 
irreparable  loss.  Milton.     Addison. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  77.  State  of  being  irrepa- 
rable. 

IR-REP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
precludes  recovery  or  repair. 

IR-RE-PEAL-A-Bl'L'I-TY,  11.  [from  irrejiealable.]  The 
qualitv  of  being  irrepealable. 

IR-RE-PEAL'A-BLE,  a.     [in  and  repealable.     See  Re- 
peal.] 
That  can  not  be  legally  repealed  or  annulled. 

Sullivan, 

IR-RE-PF.AL'A-RLE-NESS,  71.     Irrepealaluiity. 

IR-RE-PEAL'A-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  the  power  of  re- 
peal. 

IR-RE-PENT'ANCE,  re.  Want  of  repentance  ;  impen- 
itence. JSowntagu. 

IR-RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a.  [ire  and  replcviable.]  That 
can  not  be  replevied. 

IR-RE-PLEV'I-tfA-BLE,a.  [ireand  repleoisablc.]  That 
can  not  be  replevied. 

IR-REP-RE-HE.NS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reprehensible.] 
Not  reprehensible ;  not  to  be  blamed  or  censured  ;  fiee 
from  fault.  battel,  Trans. 
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IR-REP-RE-IIENS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  irreprehensible. 

IR-REP-RE-HENS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
incur  blame  ;  without  blame.  Sherwood. 

IR-REP-RE-SENT'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  represent.]  Not 
to  be  represented  ;  that  can  not  be  figured  or  repre- 
sented by  any  image.  Stilling, fleet. 

[R-RE-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  rcpressible.]  That 
can  not  be  repressed. 

IR-RE-PRESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  can  not  be  repressed. 

IR-RE-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reproachable.] 
That  can  not  be  justly  reproached ;  free  from  blame  ; 
upright ;  innocent.  An  irreproachable  life  is  the  high- 
est honor  of  a  rational  being. 

IR-RE-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  not  reproachable. 

IR-RE-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
deserve  reproach  ;  blamelessly ;  as,  deportment  irre- 
pronchabUj  upright. 

IR-RE-PROV'A-BLE,  (-proov'a-bl,)  a.  [in  and  re- 
provable.]  That  can  not  be  justly  reproved  ;  blame- 
less ;  upright. 

IR-RE-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
reproof  or  blame.  Weever. 

IR-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.  Secretly  introduced. 

Nichols. 

IR-RE-SIST'ANCE,  n.  [in  and  re.srf.sr.ance.]  Forbear- 
ance.to  resist ;  non-resistance  ;  passive  submission. 

Paley. 

IR-RE-SIST-I-BIL'I-TY,     \n.  [from  irresistible.]  The 

IR-RE-SIST'I-BLE-NESS,  \  quality  of  being  irresist- 
ible j  power  or  force  beyond  resistance  or  opposition. 

Hammond. 

IR-RE-SIST'I-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  in  and  resistible.  See 
Resist.] 

That  can  not  be  successfully  resisted  or  opposed  ; 
superior  to  opposition. 

An  irresistible  law  of  our  nature  impels  us  to  seek  happiness. 
J.  M.  Mason. 

IR-RE  SIST'I-BLY,  adv.  With  a  power  that  can  not 
be  successfully  resisted  or  opposed.  Dryden. 

IR-RE-SIST'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  resisted. 

Qlanville. 

IR-RES'O-LU-BLE,  a.     [L.  in  and  resolvo.] 

Not  to  be  dissolved  ;  incapable  of  dissolution 

Boyle. 

IR-RES'O-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
indissoluble  ;  resistance  to  separation  of  parts  by 
heat.  Boyle. 

IR-RES'O-LUTE,  a.  [in  and  resolute.]  Not  firm  or 
constant  in  purpose  ;  not  decided  ;  not  determined  ; 
wavering;  given  to  doubt.  Irresolute  men  either  re- 
solve nut  at  all,  or  resolve  and  re-resolve. 

IR-RES'0-LUTE-LY,a£/u.  Without  firmness  of  mind  ; 
without  decision. 

IK-UES'O-LUTE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  firm  determina- 
tion or  purpose  ;  vacillation  of  mind. 

IR-RES-O-LU'TION,  n.     [Fr.  ;  in  and  resolution.] 
Want  of  resolution  ;  want  of  decision  in  purpose  ; 
a  fluctuation  of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between  hope 
and  fear.  Addison. 

IR-RE-SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.    The  state  or  quality 

IR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  (  of  not  being  resolva- 
ble. 

IR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  resolved. 

IR-RE-SOLV'ED-LY,  adv.  [in  and  resolved.]  With- 
out settled  determination.     [Little  used.]         Boyle. 

IR-RE-SPEGT'IVE,  a.    [in  and  respective.]     Not  hav- 
ing regard  to;    with   of;  as,  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences. 
2.  Not  regarding  circumstances.     [Obs.] 

Acconliuir  to  this  doctrine,  it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into  the 
absolute,  irres-pecliiie  will  of  God.  Bacon. 

IR-RE  SPECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  regard  to ;  not 
taking  circumstances  into  consideration.  Hammond. 

[R-RES'Pl-RA-BLE,  o.  [in  and  rcspirable.]  Unfit  for 
respiration  ;  not  having  the  qualities  which  support 
animal  life  ;  as,  irrcsvirable  air. 

IR-RE-SPONS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Want  of  responsibil- 
ity. 

IR-RE-SPONS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  responsible.]  Not 
responsible  ;  not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  conse- 
quences ;  not  answerable. 

IR-RE-SPONS'I-BLY,  adv  So  as  not  to  be  responsi- 
ble. 

IR-RE-SUS'CI-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  re- 
vived. 

IR-RE-SUS'CI-TA-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  resus- 
citable. 

IR-RE-TENT'IVE,  a.    Not  retentive  or  apt  to  retain. 

Skelton. 

IR-RE-TRaCE'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  retraced. 

Ill  RE-TRIF.V'A-BLE,  a.  [in and  retrievable,  from  re- 
trieve.] Not  to  be  recovered  or  repaired  ;  irrecovera- 
ble ;  irreparable  ;  as,  an  irretrievable  loss. 

IR-RE  TRIE V'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
irretrievable. 

[R-RE-TRIeV'A-BLY,  adv.  Irreparably;  irrecovera- 
bly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  regained.       Woodward. 

IR-UE-TtiRN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  returned. 
1    lR-RE-VfiAL'A-BLE,  o.     That  may  not  be  revealed. 
I    I  R-RE-VeAL' A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  revealable. 
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IR-REV'ER-ENCE,  n.  [L.  irreverentia  ;  in  and  reve- 
rentia.     See  Reverence.] 

1.  Want  of  reverence,  or  want  of  veneration  ;  want 
of  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  and  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Irreverence  toward  God  is  analogous 
to  disrespect  toward  man. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disregarded  ;  applied  to  men. 
But  this  word  is  appropriately  applicable  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  to  his  laws  and  institutions. 

IR-REV'ER-ENT,  a.  [Fr.  ;  in  and  reverent.]  Want- 
ing in  reverence  and  veneration  ;  not  entertaining  or 
manifesting  due  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  Proceeding  from  irreverence  ;  expressive  of  a 
want  of  veneration  ;  as,  an  irreverent  thought,  word, 
or  phrase. 

3.  Wanting  in  respect  to  superiors.  Milton. 
IR-REV'ER-ENT-LY,  adv.    Without  due  regard   to 

the  authority  and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
in  an  irreverent  manner. 
2.  Without  due  respect  to  superiors. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  [in  and  reversible.]  That  can 
not  be  reversed  ;  that  can  not  be  recalled,  repealed, 
or  annulled  ;  as,  an  irreversible  decree  or  sentence. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  irre- 
versible. 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  pre- 
cludes a  reversal  or  repeal. 

IR-REV-O-GA-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     State  of  being  irrev- 

IR-REV'O-GA-BLE-NESS,  j      ocable. 

IR-REV'O-eA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  irrevocabilis ;  in 
and  revocubilis,  reooco  ;  re  and  voco,  to  call.] 

Not  to  be  recalled  or  revoked  ;  that  can  not  be  re- 
versed, repealed,  or  annulled  ;  as,  an  irrevocable  de- 
cree, sentence,  edict,  or  doom;  irrevocable  fate;  an 
irrevocable  promise.  Milton.     Dryden. 

IR-RE V'O-GA-BLY,  adv.  Beyond  recall;  in  a  man- 
ner precluding  repeal. 

IR-RE-V6K'A-BLE,  a.  [in  and  rcvokable.]  Not  to 
be  recalled  ;  irrevocable.  Asiat.  Res. 

IR-REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.  That  has  no  revolution.  [Not 
used.]  _  Milton. 

IR'RI-GaTE,  v.  t  [L.  irrigo ;  in  and  riiro,  to  wa- 
ter.] 

1.  To  water ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  bedew. 

Ray. 

2.  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to  flow 
upon  it  and  spread  over  it. 

IR'RI-GA-TED,  pp.    Watered;  moistened. 
IR'RI-Ga-TING,  ppr.     Watering  ;  wetting  ;  moisten- 
ing. 
IR-RI-Ga'TION,  n.    The  act  of  watering  or  moisten- 
ing. 

2.  In  agriculture,  the  operation  of  causing  water  to 
flow  over  lands,  for  nourishing  plants. 
IR-RIG'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  irriguus.     See  Irrigate.] 
1.  Watered  ;  watery  ;  moist. 


The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spreads  her  store. 


Milton. 


2.  Dewy  ;  moist.  Philips. 

IR-RIS'ION,  (ir-rizh'un,)  n.  [L.  irrisio,  irrideo;  in  and 
rideo,  to  laugh.] 

The  act  of  laughing  at  another.  Woodward. 

IR-RI-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  irritable.]  Suscepti- 
bility of  excitement ;  the  quality  of  being  easily  irri- 
tated or  exasperated  ;  as,  irritability  of  temper. 

2.  In  physiology,  (1.)  A  healthful  vital  susceptibility 
to  the  influence  of  natural,  medicinal,  and  mechani- 
cal agents,  and  the  power  of  responding  in  a  normal 
manner,  botli  by  sensations  and  actions.  (2.)  A  mor- 
bid arid  plainly  excessive  vital  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluence of  natural,  medicinal, and  mechanical  agents, 
and  a  capability  of  responding  only  by  vitiated  and 
abnormal  sensations  and  actions. 

This  term  is  also  used  in  both  of  the  preceding 
acceptations,  with  the  limitation  of  confinement  to 
susceptibility  of  actions,  in  contradistinction  from 
sensations.  Tally. 

IR'RI-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  irritate.]  Susceptible  of  ex- 
citement, or  of  heat  and  action,  as  animal  bodies. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion  ;  easily  in- 
flamed or  exasperated  ;  as,  an  irritable  temper. 

3.  In  physiology,  susceptible  of  irritation,  which 
Bee. 

In  general,  there  is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body,  but 
the  muscular  fibers.  Halter.    Encyc. 

IR'RI-TA-BLY,  adv.    In  an  irritable  manner. 

IR'RI-TAN-CY,  n.    The  state  of  being  irritant. 

IR'RI-TANT,  o.     Irritating. 

IR'RI-TANT,  H.  An  agent,  whether  natural,  medici- 
nal, or  mechanical,  which  produces  vitiated  and  ab- 
normal sensations  and  actions,  in  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  an  animal  system.  Tully. 

IR'RI-TATE,  v'.t.  t  [L.  irrito  ;  in  and  ira,  wrath  ;  W. 
irad,  pungency,  passion,  rage  ;  or  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly from  Sw.  reta,  to  provoke  ;  G.  rciticn ;  to  tickle, 
vellicate,  irritate.] 

1.  To  excite  heat  and  redness  in  the  skin  or  flesh 
of  living  animal  bodies,  as  by  friction  ;  to  inflame  ; 
to  fret  ;  as,  to  irritate  a  wounded  part  by  a  coarse 
bandage. 

2.  To  excite  anger  ;  to  provoK^  ;  to  lease  ;  to  ex- 
asperate. Never  irritate  a  child  for  trilling  faults. 
The  insolence  of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. 
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3.  To  increase  action  or  violence;  to  high  ten  ex- 
citement in. 

Air,  if  rery  cold,  irritateth  the  flame.  Baco-A. 

4.  In  physiology,  to  produce  irritation,  which  see. 
IR'RI-TaTE,  part.  a.     Excited  ;  (lightened. 
IR'RI-TA-TED,  pp.  or  a.      Excited;  provoked;  sub- 
jected to  irritation. 

IR'R[-Ta-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exciting;  angering;  pro- 
voking ;  causing  irritation. 

IR-RI-Ta'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  exciting  heal, 
action,  and  redness,  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of  living  an- 
imals, by  friction  or  other  means. 

2.  The  excitement  of  action,  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, by  the  application  of  food,  medicines,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Excitement  of  anger  cr  passion  ;  provocation  ; 
exasperation  ;  anger. 

4.  In  physiology,  a  vitiated  and  abnormal  sensation 
or  action,  or  both  in  conjunction,  produced  by  natu- 
ral, medicinal,  or  mechanical  agents,  either  upon  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  vital  susceptibilities,  or  by  an 
excessive  or  otherwise  improper  use  or  application 
of  the  natural,  medicinal,  or  mechanical  agents. 

Tally. 
IR'RI-TA-TIVE,  a.     Serving  to  excite  or  irritate. 

2.  Accompanied   with    or   produced  by  increased 

action  or  irritation  ;  as,  an  irritative  fever.      Darwin. 

IR'RI-TA-TO-RY,  a.     Exciting  ;  producing  irritation, 

which  see.  Hales. 

IR-RO-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  irroratio;  in  and  ros.] 

The  act  of  bedewing  ;  the  state  of  being  moistened 
with  dew.  Spallanzuni,  Trans. 

IR-RUP'TED,  a.      [L.  irruptus.]     Broken  with    vio- 
lence. 
IR-RTJP'T[ON,  7i. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  irruptio  ;  in  and  rum- 
po,  to  break  or  burst.] 

1,  A  bursting  in  ;  a  breaking,  or  sudden,  violent 
rushing  into  a  place.  Holland  has  been  often  inun- 
dated by  irruptions  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  sudden  invasion  or  incursion  ;  a  sudden,  vio- 
lent inroad,  or  entrance  of  invaders  into  a  place  or 
country  ;  as,  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations 
into  France  and  Italy. 

IR-RUP'TIVE,  a.     Rushing  in  or  upon. 

IS,  v.  i.  [Sax.  is;  G.  ist ;  D.  is;  L.  est;  Gr.  can; 
Sans,  asti ;  Pers.  est  or  hist.] 

The  third  person  singular  of  the  substantive  verb, 
which  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct  roots, 
which  appear  in  the  words  07ii,  be,  arc,  and  is.  Is 
and  was  coincide  with  the  Latin  f5.se,  and  Goth,  we- 
san.  In  the  indicative,  present  tense,  it  is  thus 
varied  ;  1  am,  thou  art,  he,  she,  or  it,  is  ;  we,  ye  or 
you,  they,  are.  In  writing  and  speaking,  the  vowel 
is  often  dropped  ;  as,  he's  gone  ;  there's  none  left. 

IS'A-BEL,  n.     [Fr.  isabelle.] 

Isabel  yellow  is  a  brownish  yellow,  with  a  shade 
of  brownish  red.  Kirwan. 

I-SA-GOG'ie,         )  „      r„v  , 

I-SA-GOG'IG-AL,  S  "•     [Gr"  C'aa>  ">  'Kci-] 

Introductory.  Gregory. 

I'SA-GON,  n.     [Gr.  tone,  equal,  and  yoivia,  an  angle.] 
A  figure  whose  angles  are  equal. 

IS'A-TIS,  k.  In  zoology,  the  arctic  fox,  or  Canis  lago- 
pus.  Encyc. 

IS-GHI-AD'ie,  (is-ke-ad'ik,)  o.  [L.  ischiadicus,  from 
ischias,  the  sciatica,  from  ischium,  the  hip  ;  Gr.  iax<ov, 
i<T\tudiK<is.] 

Pertaining  to  the  hip.  The  ischiadic  passion  or 
disease  is  ranked  by  Culler,  with  rheumatism.  It  is 
a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  affection  of  some  part 
about  the  hip  joint.     It  is  called  also  Sciatica. 

IS-CHlF-RET'ie,  (is-ku-ret'ik,)  a.  [See  Ischurv.] 
Having  the  quality  of  relieving  ischury. 

IS-€HU-RET'ie,  n.  A  medicine  adapted  to  relieve 
ischury.  Coze. 

IS'€HU-RY,  (is'ku-re,)  n.  [Gr.  trrvjinpia,  from  ioxu, 
to  stop,  and  ovpw,  urine.] 

A  stoppage  or  suppression  of  urine  ;  different  from 
Dvsuitv.  Coze.     Encyc. 

is'e"-rin'e,  i ";   tG-  Ci'-,CTl> iron-] 

A  variety  of  titanic  ore,  a  compound  of  oxyd  of 
iron  and  titanic  acid.  Dana. 

ISH,  a  termination  of  English  words,  is,  in  Sax.  isc, 
Dan.  isle,  G.  isch;  and  not  improbably  it  is  the  termi- 
nation of  esque,  in  French,  as  in  grotesque,  It.  escv,  in 
grotesco,  and  the.Latin  termination  of  the  inceptive 
verb,  as  in  fervesco.  Annexed  to  English  adjectives, 
ish  denotes  diminution,  or  a  small  degree  uf  the 
quality;  as,  whitish,  from  white;  yellowish,  from  yel- 
low. 

Ish  annexed  to  names  fonnsa  possessive  adjective, 
as  in  Swedish,  Danish,  English. 

Ish  annexed  to  common  nouns  forms  an  adjective 
denoting  a  participation  of  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  noun,  as  foolish,  from  fool;  roguish,  from  rogue 
brutish,  from  brute.  This  is  the  more  common  use 
of  this  termination. 

I'SI-€LE,  n.  A  pendant  shoot  of  ice,  is  more  gen- 
erally written  Icicle.     [See  Ice  and  Icicle.] 

I'SIN"GLASS,  (I'zing-gl'ass,)  n.  [That  is.  ise-  or  ice- 
ghiss.]  A  substance  consisting  chiefly  of  gelatin,  of 
a  firm  texture  and  whitish  color,  prepared  from  the 
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sounds  or  air-bladders  of  certain  fresh-water  fishes, 
particularly  of  the  huso,  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind, 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Russia.  It  is  used  as  an  ag- 
glutinant,  and  in  fining  wines.  Encyc. 

T'!tIN"GLXSS-STONE.     See  Mica. 

IS'LAM,  n.  The  r~".gion  of  Mohammed,  and  also  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  profess  it  throughout  the 
world.  JBraiide. 

IS' LAM-ISM,  n.  [from  the  Ar.  p\M  salama,  to 
be  free,  safe,  or  devoted  to  God.]  ' 

The  true  faith,  according  to  the  Mohammedans ; 
Moharnmedism.  Encyc. 

IS-LAM-IT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Islam;  Moham- 
medan. E.  E.  Salisbury. 

ISL'AND,  H'land,)  n.  [Sax.  ealond,  D.  G.  eiland. 
See  Island.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 

2.  A  large  mass  of  floating  ice  is  called  an  island 
of  ice. 

ISL'AND-ER,  (I'land-er,)  n.  An  inhabitant  of  an 
island. 

ISLE,  (He,)  n.  [Fr.  isle  or  tic,  from  It.  isola,  L.  in- 
sula.] 

1.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  or  a  de- 
tached portion  of  land  imbosomed  in  the  ocean,  in  a 
lake  or  river. 

The  isles  shall  wail  for  his  law.  —  Is.  xlii. 

2.  A  passage  in  a  church.     [See  Aisle.] 
TS'LET.  (Met,)  n.     A  little  isle. 

I-SO-€HEI'MAL,       )  a.     [Gr.  «roc,  equal,  and. vetua, 
I-SO-CHI'MEN-AL,  j      v't.»<J'',  winter.] 

Having  the  same  mean  winter  temperature. 

Prout. 
Isochimeval  lines;  lines  drawn  through  places  hav- 
ing the  same  mean  winter  temperature.    Humboldt. 
I-SO-CHRO-MAT'ie,  a.    [Gr.  to-oc,  equal,  and  xpoui-i, 
color.] 

Having  the  same  color ;  a  term  applied  to  two 
rings,  curves,  or  lines,  having  the  same  color  or 
tint.  Brande. 

T-SOCH'RON-AL,     )  a.     [Gr.  woe,  equal,  and  Ypoi/c,;, 
I-SOCH'RON-OUS,  ]     time.] 

Uniform  in  time;  of  equal  time;  performed  in 
equal  times. 

An  isochronal  line,  is  that  in  which  a  heavy  body 
is  supposed  to  descend  with  a  uniform  velocity. 

Brande. 
Isochronal  vibrations  of   a  pendulum  are  such  as 
are  performed  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Brande. 
I-SOD'O-MON,  n.     [Gr.]     In   Grecian   architecture,   a 
construction  of  equal  thicknesses  and  equal  lengths. 

Elmes. 
IS'O-LaTE,  (Knowles   gives    I'so-late ;    Walker,  iz'o- 
late,)  v.  t.     [It.  isola,  an  isle  or  island.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation  ;  to  place  by  it- 
self ;  to  insulate.  Med.  Rcpos. 

2.  In  elrctricitii,  to  insulate,  which  see. 
IS'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.     [Fr.  isole  ;  It.  isolato,  from 

tiata,  an  isle.] 

Standing  detached  from  others  of  a  like  kind  ; 
placed  bv  itself  or  alone  ;  insulated. 

IS'O-La-TING,  ppr.  Placing  by  itself,  or  detached, 
like  an  isle  ;  insulating. 

IS-O-La'TION,  n.  State  of  being  isolated ;  insula- 
tion. 

I-SO-MER'I€,  a.  Compounds  consisting  of  the  same 
elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  witli  different 
properties,  are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

I-SOM'ER-fSM,  n.     [Gr.  iiros,  equal,  and  uepoe,  part.] 
Identity  of  elements  and  proportions  with  diver- 
sity of  properties. 

T-SO-MORPH'ISM,  n.  [Gr.  taoc,  like,  and  popQr,, 
form.] 

1.  The  quality  of  assuming  the  same  crystalline 
form,  though  composed  of  different  elements,  or 
proximate  principles,  yet  with  the  same  number  of 
equivalents. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  substance  by  which  it  is  capa- 
bl  •  of  replacing  another  in  a  compound,  without  an 
alteration  of  the  previous  crystalline  form  of  the 
compound.  Dana. 

I-SO-MORl'FI'OUS,  a.  Having  a  different  composi- 
tion as  respects  elements,  or  proximate  principles, 
though  not  as  respects  number  of  equivalents,  but 
with  the  same  crystalline  form.  Ed.  Ren. 

I-SON'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  itros,  equal,  and  vouoc,  law.] 
Equal  law  ;  equal  distribution  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Mitford. 

I-SO-PER-I-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  [See  Isoferimetby.] 
Having  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences  :  as,  iso- 
perimetrical  figures  or  bodies. 

I-SO-PE-RIM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  loo;,  equal,  jrepe, 
around,  and  uctoov,  measure.] 

In  geometry,  the  science  of  figures  having  equal 
perimeters  or  boundaries. 

I'SO-POD,  71.     [Gr.  moc  and  ttodc.] 

One  of  an  order  of  crustaceous  insects,  having  the 
legs  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  fourteen  in  number. 

Partington. 

I-SOP'O-DOUS,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  an 
isopod. 


IS-RA-EL-IT'ie,     )  a.    Pertainii 
IS-RA-EL-IT'ISH,  i 
IS'SU-A-BLE,  (ish'shu-a-bl,)  a. 
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I'SO-PYRE,  n.     [Gr.  laoc  and  rrno.l 

A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  peroxyd  of  iron. 
I-SOS'CE-LES,  a.     [Gr.   tauoKcXr/s ;  woe,  equal,  and 
ckc\»s,  leg.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  triangle  having  two  legs  or 
sides  only  that  are  equal. 
I-SO-STEM'O-NOUS,  a.     In  botany,  having  an  equal 

number  of  stamens  and  pistils.  Lindley. 

I-SOTH'ER-AL,  a.     [Gr.  ioos,  equal,  and  depot.,  sum- 
mer.] 
Having  the  same  mean  summer  temperature. 
Isotheral  lines:  lines  passing  through  places  having 
the  same  mean  summer  temperature.        Humboldt. 
I-SO-THERM'AL,  a.     [Gr.  tcos,  equal,  proper,  and 
Seo/in,  heat.] 
Having  equal  degrees  of  heat. 

Isothermal  lines  ;  lines  passing  through  places  of 
equal  mean  temperature.  Humboldt. 

Isothermal,  zones ;  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  and 
bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  lines. 

Brande. 
I-SO-TON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  too;,  equal,  and  tovoc,  tone.] 
Having  equal  tones.     The  isotonic  system,  in  mu- 
sic, consists  of  intervals,  in  which  each  concord  is 
alike  tempered,  and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 
IS'RA-EL-ITE,  n.    A  descendant  of  Israel  or  Jacob  ; 
a  Jew. 

ing  to  Israel. 

J.  P.  Smith. 

[from  issue.]     That 

maj'  be  issued.     In  lata,  an  issuable  term  is  one  in 

which  issues  are  made  up.  Blackstone. 

IS'SUE,  (ish'shu,)  n.    [Fr.  issue  ;  It.  uscio,  a  door,  and 

useire,  to  go  out.     It   may  coincide  in  origin   with 

Heb.  Ch.  NX\  Eth.  (D0A  watsa.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  flowing  out ;  a  moving 
out  of  any  inclosed  place  ;  egress  ;  applied  to  water 
or  other  fluid,  to  smoke,  to  a  body  of  men,  &c.  We 
say,  an  issue  of  water  from  a  pipe,  from  a  spring,  or 
from  a  river;  an  issue  of  blood  from  a  wound,  of  air 
from  a  bellows  ;  an  issue  of  people  from  a  door  or 
house. 

2.  A  sending  out ;  as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from 
a  commanding  officer  or  from  a  court ;  the  issue  of 
money  from  a  treasury. 

3.  Event ;  consequence  ;  end  or  ultimate  result. 
Our  present  condition  will  be  best  for  us  in  the  issue. 

4.  Passage  out ;  outlet. 

To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.  —  Ps.  Ixviii. 

5.  Progeny  ;  a  child  or  children  ;  offspring  ;  as,  he 
had  issue  a  son  ;  and  we  speak  of  issue  of  the  whole 
blood  or  half  blood.     A  man  dies  without  issue. 

6.  Produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  ten- 
ements, or  other  property.  A  conveyed  to  B  all  his 
right  to  a  term  for  years,  with  all  the  issues,  rents, 
and  profits. 

7.  In  surgery,  a  fontanel ;  a  little  ulcer  made  in 
some  part  of  an  animal  body,  to  promote  discharges. 

Encyc. 

8.  Evacuation  ;  discharge  ;  a  flux  or  running.  Lev. 
xii.    Matt.  ix. 

9.  In  law,  the  close  or  result  of  pleadings ;  the  point 
of  matter  depending  in  suit,  on  which  the  parties 
join,  and  put  the  case  to  trial  by  a  jury,  and  are  hence 
said  to  join  issue.  Cowel. 

10.  A  giving  out  from  a  repository  ;  delivery  ;  as, 
an  issue  of  rations  or  provisions  from  a  store,  or  of" 
powder  from  a  magazine. 

IS'SUE,  (ish'shu,)  v.  i.     [It  useire.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  or  flow  out ;  to  run  out  of  any  inclosed 
place  ;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  source  ;  as,  water  issues 
from  springs  ;  blood  issues  from  wounds;  sap  or  gum 
issues  from  trees  ;  light  issues  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  go  out ;  to  rush  out.  Troops  issued  from  the 
town,  and  attacked  the  besiegers. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  progeny  ;  to  spring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.  —  2  Kings  ix. 

4.  To  proceed  ;  to  bo  produced;  to  arise  ;  to  grow 
or  accrue  ;  as,  rents  and  profits  issuing  from  land, 
tenements,  or  a  capital  stock. 

5.  In  legal  pleadings,  to  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or 
law,  on  which  the  parties  join  and  rest  the  decision 
of  the  cause.  Our  lawyers  say,  a  cause  issues  to  the 
court  or  to  the  jury  ;  it  issues  in  demurrer. 

6.  To  close  ;  to  end.  We  know  not  how  the  cause 
will  issue. 

IS'SUE,  v.  t.    To  send  out ;  to  put  into  circulation  ;  as, 

to  issue  money  from  a  treasury,  or  notes  from  a  bank. 

2   To  send  out ;  to  deliver  from  authority  ;  as,  to 

issue  an  order  from  the  department  of  war ;  to  issue 

a  writ  or  precept. 

3.  To  deliver  for  use ;  as,  to  issue  provisions  from 
a  store. 
IS'SUED,  (ish'shude,)  pp.  or  a.    Descended  ;  sent  out. 

Shale. 
IS'SUE-LESS,  (ish'shu-less,)  a.    Having  no  issue  or 

progeny  ;  wanting  children.  Shale. 

IS'SU-ER,  (ish'shu-er,)  71.    One  who  issues  or  emits. 
IS'SU-ING,  (ish'shu-ing,)  ppr.     Flowing  or  passing 
out;  proceeding  from  ;  sending  out. 
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IS'SU-ING,  (ish'shu-ing,)  7t.      A  flowing  or  passing 
out. 
2.  Emission  ;  a  sending  out,  as  of  bills  or  notes. 

ISTH'MI-AN,  (ist'me-an,)  a.  The  Isthmian  games 
were  one  of  the  four  great  festivals  of  Greece  :  so 
called  because  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

ISTH'MUS,  (ist'mus,)  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ,otl,i  ,<,  J 

A  neck  or  narrow  slip  of  laud  by  which  two  conti- 
nents are  connected,  or  by  which  a  peninsula  is  united 
to  the  main  land.  Such  is  the  neck,  so  called,  which 
connects  Boston  with  the  main  land  at  Roxbury. 
But  the  word  is  applied  to  land  of  considerable  ex- 
tent between  seas  ;  as,  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxineand  Caspian  Seas. 

IT,  pron.     [Sax.  hit ;  D.  Iirt ;  G.  es  ;  L.  id.] 

1.  A  substitute  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender, 
sometimes  culled  demonstrative,  and  standing  for  any 
thing  except  males  and  females.  "  Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
Prov.  iv.     Here  it  is  the  substitute  for  heart. 

2.  It  is  much  used  as  the  nominative  case  or  word 
to  verbs  called  impersonal ;  as,  it  rains  ;  it  snows.  In 
this  case,  there  is  no  determinate  thing  to  which  it 
can  be  referred. 

In  other  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  matter,  affair, 
or  some  other  word.     Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

3.  Very  often,  it  is  used  to  introduce  a  sentence, 
preceding  a  verb  as  a  nominative,  but  referring  to  a 
clause  or  distinct  member  of  the  sentence  "  ft  is 
well  ascertained  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  an 
oblate  spheroid."  What  is  well  ascertained  ?  The 
answer  will  show:  The  figure  of  the  earth  is  an  ob- 
late spheroid  ;  it  [that]  is  well  ascertained.  Here  it 
represents  the  clause  of  the  sentence,  "  the  figure  of 
the  earth,"  &x.  If  the  order  of  the  sentence  is  in- 
verted, the  use  of  it  is  superseded.  The  figure  of  the 
earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid  ;  tjiat  is  well  ascertained. 

It,  like  that,  is  often  a  substitute  for  a  sentence  or 
clause  of  a  sentence. 

4.  It  often  begins  a  sentence,  when  a  personal 
pronoun,  or  the  name  of  a  person,  or  a  masculine 
noun  follows.  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid.  It  was  Judas 
who  betrayed  Christ.  When  a  question  is  asked,  it 
follows  the  verb  ;  as,  who  was  it  that  betrayed 
Christ  ? 

5.  It  is  used  also  for  the  state  of  a  person  or  affair. 

How  is  it  with  our  general  t  S/ialc. 

6.  It  is  usetl  after  intransitive  verbs  very  indefi- 
nitely, and  sometimes  ludicrously,  but  rarely  in  an 
elevated  style. 

If  Abraham  brought  all  with  him,  it  is  not  probable  he  meant  to 
walk  it  back  tor  his  pleasure.  Ralegh. 

The   Lacedemonians,  at  (he  Straits  of  Thermopyl.T,  when  their 
arms  failed  them,  fought  it  out  with  their  nails  and  teeth. 
Dryiien. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

I-TAL'IAN,  (it-tal'yan,)  a.    Pertaining  to  Italy. 

I-TAL'IAN,  (it-tal'yan,)  71.     A  native  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  used  in  Italy,  or  bv  the  Italians. 

I-TAL'IAN-ATE,  (it-tal'.van-ate,)  v.  t.  To  render  Ital- 
ian, or  conformable  to  Italian  customs.     [04s.] 

I-TAL-IAN-IZE,  (it-tal'yan-Ize,)  v.  i.  To  play  the 
Italian  ;  to  speak  Italian.  Cotgrave. 

I-TAL'IC,  a.  Relating  to  Italy  ;  applied,  particularly, 
to  a  kind  of  type  first  used  by  Italian  printers,  and 
hence  called  Italics. 

I-TAL'I-CIZE,  v.  t.  To  write  or  print  in  Italic  char- 
acters. 

T-TAL'1-CIZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Written  or  printed  in  Italic 
letters. 

I-TAL'l-ClZ-ING,  ppr.     Printing  in  Italic  characters. 

I-TAL'ICS,  n.  pi.  Italic  letters  or  characters  ;  charac- 
ters first  used  in  Italy,  and  which  stand  inclining  ; 
the  letters  in  which  this  cluuse  is  printed.  They  are 
used  to  distinguish  words  for  emphasis,  importance, 
antithesis,  &c. 

ITCH,  7t.      [Sax.  gictJia;   D.  jeukte;   Ch.  TOTi ;   Ar. 

<XX=>  hikkah  ;  Eth.  fi^Tlft  hakky.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease  of  the  human  race,  appear- 
ing in  small,  watery  pustules  on  the  skin,  accomoa- 
nied  with  an  uneasiness  or  irritation  that  inclines 
the  patient  to  use  friction.  This  disease  is  supposed 
by  some  authors  to  be  occasioned  by  a  small  insect, 
a  species  of  Acarus,  as  the  microscope  detects  these 
insects  in  the  vesicles.  Others  suppose  the  pustules 
only  form  a  nidus  for  the  insects.  This  disease  is 
taken  only  by  contact  or  contagion. 

2.  The  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
ease. 

3.  A  constant  teasing  desire ;  as,  an  itch  for  praise  ; 
an  itch  for  scribbling.  Drydcn. 

ITCH,  v.  i.     [G.  jucken  ;  D.  jeuken,  to  itch  ;  Ch.  "pn  ; 


Ar.  i*C- 


hakka 


;    Eth.  rhflTl  hakak,  to   scratch. 


Hence  Ar.,  to  be  affected  with  the  itch.     Class  Cg, 
No.  22.] 

1.  To  feel  a  particular  uneasiness   in   the   skin, 
which  inclines  the  person  to  scratch  the  part. 
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2.  To  have  a  constant  desire  or  teasing  inclination  ; 
as,  itching  ears.    2  Tim.  iv. 
ITCH'ING,  pjrr.or  a.     Having  a  sensation  that  calls 
for  scratching. 
2.  Having  a  constant  desire. 
ITCH'ING,  n.    The  state  of  the  skin  when  we  desire 
to  scratch  it.  Smart. 

2.  A  constant  teasing  desire. 
ITCH'Y.a.    Infected  with  the  itch. 
I'TEM,  adv.     [L.  item,  also.] 

Also  ;  a  word  used  when  something  is  to  be  added. 
I'TEM,  n.    An  article  ;  a  separate  particular  in  an  ac- 
count.    The  account  consists  of  many  items. 
2.  A  hint ;  an  innuendo. 
I'TEM,  v.  £.    To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

Addison. 
I'TEM-ING,  ppr.     Making  a  memorandum  of. 
IT'ER-A-BLE,   a.      That    may   be  repeated.      [JVM 

used.]  Brown. 

IT'ER-ANT,  a.     [See  Iterate.]     Repeating  ;  as,  an 

iterant  echo.  Bacon. 

IT'ER-ATE,  v.  t.      [L.  itero,  to  repeat,  from  iter,  a 
going.] 

To  repeat;  to  utter  or  do  a  second  time;  as,  to 
iterate  advice  or  admonition  ;  to  iterate  a  trespass. 
IT'ER-A-TED,p/7.     Repeated. 
IT'ERa-TING,  ppr.     Repeating;    uttering  or  doing 

over  again. 
IT-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  iteratio.] 

Repetition ;  recital  or  performance  a  second  time. 
IT'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Repeating.  [Bacon. 

I-TIN'ER-A-CY,  n.    Practice  of  itinerating. 


J  This  letter  has  been  added  to  the  English  alpha- 
•  bet  in  modern  days  ;  the  letter  i  being  written 
formerly  in  words  where  j  is  now  used.  It  seems 
to  have  had  the  sound  of  y  in  many  words,  as  it  still 
has  in  the  German.  The  English  sound  of  this  letter 
may  be  expressed  by  dih  or  edih,  a  compound  sound 
coinciding  exactly  with  that  of  g  in  genius;  the 
French  j,  with  the  articulation  d  preceding  it.  It  is 
the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 

JAB'BER,  v.  i.   [D.  gabberen,  or  Fr.  jabotcr.  Class  Gb.] 
To  talk  rapidly  or  indistinctly  ;  to  chatter  ;  to  urate. 

Swift. 

JAB'BER,  n.  Rapid  talk  with  indistinct  utterance  of 
words.  Swift. 

JAB'BER-ER,  n.  One  that  talks  rapidly,  indistinctly, 
or  unintelligibly. 

JAB'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Prating  ;  talking  rapidly 
and  confusedly. 

JAB'BER-ING,  n.     Confused  talk  or  prating. 

JAB'BER-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  confused  or  jabbering 
manner. 

JAB'BER-MENT,  n.     Idle  prate.     [Obs.]        Milton. 

JAB'I-RU,  n.  A  genus  of  grallatory  or  wading  birds, 
the  Mycteria  of  Linnanis.  Its  habits  are  entirely  the 
same  with  those  of  the  stork.  P.  Cyc. 

JACA-MAR,  n.  One  of  a  genus  of  brilliant  birds,  (Gal- 
bula,)  allied  to  the  kingfishers,  but  differing  from  them 
in  the  form  of  their  beak  and  feet.  Their  plumage 
has  a  metallic  luster  which  it  is  impossible  to  imitate 
by  art.     They  are  found  in  tropical  climates.  Cuvier. 

JA'CENT,  a.     [L.  jacens,jacev,  to  lie.] 

Lying  at  length.  fVotton. 

JA'CINTH,  7t.  [A  different  orthography  of  Hyacinth.] 
A  species  or  pellucid  gems.  [See  Hyacinth.] 
Ren.  xxi. 

JACK,  ji.  *  [zeku,  in  Ethiopic,  is  the  pronoun  he  or 
she.] 

1.  A  nickname  or  diminutive  of  John,  used  as  a 
general  term  of  contempt  for  any  saucy  or  paltry 
fellow.  Johnson. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  that  supplies  the 
place  of  a  boy  ;  an  instrument  to  pull  off  boots. 

Watts. 

3.  A  portable  machine  for  raising  great  weights 
through  a  small  space.  Hebert. 

4.  An  engine  to  turn  a  spit ;  as,  a  kitchen  jack ;  a 
smoke  jack. 

5.  A  young  pike.  Mortimer. 

6.  A  coat  of  mail.  [Sp.  xaco,  xaqueta.]    Hayward. 

7.  A  pitcher  of  waxed  leather.  Dryden. 

8.  A  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  the 
bowlers. 

9.  Part  of  a  musical  instrument  called  a  virginal. 

Bacon. 

10.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the  ass. 
[Arm.  oiach,  a  husband.]  Arbnthnot. 

11.  A  horse  or  wooden  frame  on  which  wood  or 
timber  is  sawed.  Ainsioorth. 

"12.  In  sea  language,  a  flag,  ensign,  or  colors,  dis- 
played from  a  staff  on  the  end  of  a  bowsprit. 

Mar.  Did. 
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I-TIN'ER-AN-CY,  n.    A  passing  from  place  to  place. 

H.  More. 

I-TIN'ER-ANT,  a.     [L.  iter,  a  way  or  journey.] 

Passing  or  traveling  about  a  country  ;  wandering; 
not  settled  ;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher. 

I-TIN'ER-ANT,  n.  One  who  travels  from  place  to 
place,  particularly  a  preacher  ;  one  who  is  unsettled. 

I-TIN'ER-ANT-LY,  adv.  In  an  unsettled  or  wander- 
ing manner. 

I-TIN'ER-A-RY,  71.  [Fr.  itineraire  ;  Low  L.  itinerari- 
wm,  from  iAer,  a  going.] 

An  account  of  travels,  or  of  places  and  their  dis- 
tances ;  as,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

I-TIN'ER-A-RY,  a.  Traveling ;  passing  from  place 
to  place,  or  done  on  a  journey.  Bacon. 

I-TIN'ER-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  iter,  a  going;  Low  L.  itin- 
era.] 

To  travel  from  place  to  place,  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching,  lecturing,  &.c. ;  to  wander 
without  a  settled  habitation. 

IT-SELF',  pron.  [it  and  self.]  The  neutral,  recipro- 
cal pronoun,  or  substitute  applied  to  things.  The 
thing  is  good  in  itself ;  it  stands  by  itself. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich 
or  poor.  Locke. 

IT'TRI-A,   j  71.    A  non-acid  compound  of  the  metal 
YT'TRI-A,  \      Ittrium  or  Yttrium  with  oxygen. 
IT'TRI-UM,  71.     Better  written  Yttrium,  unless  yttria 
should  be  written  ittria.     A  brittle  metal  of  a  scaly 
texture,  a  grayish-black  color,  and  a  perfectly  metal- 
lic luster.     Its  oxyd,  called  ittria  or  yttria,  was  dis- 
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13.  In  Yorkshire,  half  a  pint.     Orose.    A  quarter 
of  a  pint.  Pzggo- 

*14.  In  mechanics,  a  machine  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights.  Brande. 

15.  In  botany,  the  Tsjaca  or  Artocarpus  integrifolia, 
a  species  of  the  bread-fruit-tree.  Brande. 

16.  A  term  often  applied  to  seafaring  men. 

Jack  at  all  trades  ;  a  person  who  can  turn  his  hand 
to  any  kind  of  business. 

Jack  by  the  hedge  ,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Erysimum, 
that  grows  under  hedges.  Fain,  of  Plants. 

Jack  in  a  box  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hernandia. 

2.  A  large  wooden  male  screw  turning  in  a  female 
one.  Mar.  Diet 

Jack  with  a  lantern ;  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  meteor  that 
appears  in  low,  moist  lands. 

Jack  of  the  clock-house  ;  a  little  man  that  strikes  the 
quarters  in  a  clock. 
JACK-A-DAN'DY,  71.      A  little  foppish,  impertinent 

fellow. 
JACK'AL,  71.*  [Sp.  chacal ;  Turk,  chical] 

An'animal  of  the  genus  Canis,  resembling  a  dog 
and  a  fox  ;  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  preys  on 
poultry  and  other  small  animals,  and  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  the  Canis  au- 
reus of  Linnieus.  Encyc.  Cyc. 
JACK'A-LENT,  71.  Originally,  a  sort  of  puppet  thrown 
at  in  Lent,  like  Shrovetide  cocks.  Hence,  a  boy,  in 
ridicule.  Shale.  Todd. 
JACK'A-NAPES,  ti.     [jack  and  ape.]     A  monkey  ;  an 

2.  A  coxcomb  ;  an  impertinent  fellow.  [ape. 


A  young  upstart  jackanapes 


Arbuthnot. 


JACK'-ARCH,  71.  An  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one 
brick.  Buchanan. 

JACK' ASS,  71.    The  male  of  the  ass. 
2.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

JACK'-BLOCK,  71.  A  block  used  in  sending  top-gal- 
lant-masts up  and  down.  Dana. 

JACK'-BOOTS,  71.  pi.  [See  Jack,  No.  6.]*  Large  boots 
reaching  above  the  knee,  and  serving  to  protect  the 
leg.  Spectator. 

JACK'DAW,  71.  [jack  and  daw.]  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Corvus,  thievish  and  mischievous  to  the  farmer. 

Encyc. 

JACK'ET,  71.  [Sp.  xaqueta,  a  short,  loose  coat ;  xaco, 
a  short  jacket;  xaquetilla,  a  jacket;  Fr.  jaquette; 
Basque,  jacaya.] 

A  short,  close  garment,  worn  by  males,  extending 
downward  to  the  hips  ;  a  short  coat. 

JACK'ET-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  jacket. 

JACK'-FLAG,  n.*  A  flag  hoisted  at  the  spritsail  top- 
mast-head. Encyc. 

JACK'-KETCH,  71.  In  England,  a  public  executioner 
or  hangman. 

JACK'KNIFE,  (-nife,)  n.  A  large,  strong  clasp-knife 
for  the  pocket. 

JACK'-PLANE,  71.  A  plane  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  used  by  joiners  for  coarse  work.  GioUt. 

JACK'-PTJD-DING,  n.  [jack  and  pudding.]  A  merry- 
andrew  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  zany.  Gay. 
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covered  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  1794,  in  a  mineral 
found  at  Ytterby  in  Sweden. 

I'VO-RY,  71.     [Fr.  iooire ;  It.  avorio  ;  L.  ebur.] 

The  tusk  of  an  elephant,  a  hard,  solid,  fine-grained 
substance,  of  a  fine  white  color.  This  tooth  is  some- 
times six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  hollow  from  the 
base  to  a  certain  bight,  and  filled  with  a  compact, 
medullary  substance,  seeming  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  glands.  The  ivory  of  Ceylon  is  not  so 
liable  to  become  yellow  in  wearing,  and  hence  is 
preferred  to  that  of  Guinea.  Encyc. 

The  name  ivory  is  also  given  to  the  tusks  or  teeth  of 
certain  other  animals,  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  &c.  Vre. 

I'VO-RY,  a.     Consisting  of  ivory  ;  made  of  ivory  ;  as, 
an  ivory  comb. 
2.  White,  hard,  or  smooth,  like  ivory. 

I'VO-RY-BLACK,  71.  A  kind  of  charcoal  in  powder, 
made  by  charring  ivory  or  bones.  Dana. 

I'VO-RY-NUT,  71.  The  nut  of  a  species  of  palm, 
(the  Phytelephas.  macrocarpa,)  often  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  consisting  of  a  close-grained  and  very 
hard  substance,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in  texture 
and  color,  and  often  wrought  into  ornamental  work. 

I'VY,  n.     [Sax.  ifg ;  G.  cpheu.]  [Silliman. 

An  epiphytic  plant  of  the  genus  Hedera,  which 
creeps  along  the  ground,  or,  if  it  finds  support,  rises 
on  trees  or  buildings,  climbing  to  a  great  night. 

Direct  the  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb.  Milton. 

I'VY-FD    I 

I'VI  ED  '  I  (I/vi<'>)  ""     Overgrown  with  ivy.     Warton. 

1'VY-MAN'TL.ED,  a.    Covered  with  ivy. 


JACK'-SAUCE,  71.    A  saucy  fellow 

JACK'SMITH,  71.  A  smith  who  makes  jacks  for  the 
chimney. 

JACOBIN,  n.  [So  named  from  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  the  monastery  of  the  monks  called  Jaco- 
bincs.] 

The  Jacobins,  in  France,  during  the  revolution  of 
1789,  were  a  society  of  violent  revolutionists,  who 
held  secret  meetings  in  which  measures  were  concert- 
ed to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Hence,  a  Jacobin  is  the  member  of  a  club,  or  oth- 
er person,  who  opposes  government  in  a  secret  and 
unlawful  manner,  or  by  violent  means  ;  a  turbulent 
demagogue. 

JACO-BIN,  a.     The  same  as  Jacobinical. 

JACO-BIN,  7t.    A    monk  of  the   order  of  Domini- 
cans. 
2.  A  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft.  Mnsworth. 

JAC-O-BIN'IC,  I  a.     Resembling  the  Jacobins  of 

JAC-O-BIN'ie-AL,  (  France  ;  turbulent  ;  discon- 
tented with  government ;  holding  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

JAG-O-BIN'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  resembling 
the  Jacobins. 

JACO-BIN-lSM,7i.  Jacobinic  principles  ;  unreasona- 
ble or  violent  opposition  to  legitimate  government  ; 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  or  change  government  by 
secret  cabals  or  irregular  means  ;  popular  turbu- 
lence. 

JACO-BIN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  taint  with  Jacobinism. 

Burke. 

JACO-BIN-IZ-ED,  pp.     Tainted  with  Jacobinism.      > 

JACO-BIN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Infecting  with  Jacobinic 
principles. 

JAC'O-BIN-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  Jacobins. 

JACO-BITE,  71.  [from  Jacobus,  James.]  A  partisan 
or  adherent  of  James  IT.,  king  of  England,  after  he 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants  ;  of 
course,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution  in  11)88,  in  fa- 
vor of  William  and  Mary.  Bolingbroke. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  na- 
ture ;  so  named  from  Jacob  Baradzi,  their  distin- 
guished loader,  in  the  sixth  century.      Murdock. 

JACO-BITE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  partisans  of 
James  II. 

JAC-O-BIT'IC-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  Jacobites. 

JACO-BIT-ISM,  71.  The  principles  of  the  partisans 
of  James  II.  Mason. 

Ja'COB'S-LAD'DER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Smi- 
lax.  Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

2.  In  naval  affairs,  a  rope-ladder  with  wooden  steps 
for  going  aloft.  Brande. 

Ja'COB'S-STAFF,  7t.     A  pilgrim's  staff. 

2.  A  staff  concealing  a  dagger. 

3.  A  cross-staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe.       Johnson. 
JA-CO'BUS,   71.     [L.  Jacobus,  James.]     A  gold  coin, 

value  twenty-five  shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  jL'Estrange. 

JACO-NET,  7t.  A  light,  soft  muslin,  of  an  open  tex- 
ture, used  for  dresses,  neckcloths,  &x. 
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JAC-CIUARD',  (jak-k\lrd',)  n-  An  appendage  to  a 
loum,  for  weaving  figured  goods,  both  silk  and  cot- 
ton.    It  has  also  been  applied  to  carpets. 

JAe'TAN-CY,  n.     [L.  jactantia.] 
A  boasting.     [Not  used.] 

JAC-TI-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  jactito,  jacto.  It  ought 
rather  to  be  Jactation,  L.  jactatio.] 

1.  A  tossing  of  the  body ;  restlessness.    Harvey. 

2.  Vain  boasting. 

3.  A  term  in  the  canon  law  for  a  false  pretension 
to  marriage.  Johnson. 

JAC'U-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  jaculor.] 
To  dart. 

JAO-U-I.A'TION,  n.  The  action  of  darting,  throwing, 
or  launching,  as  missive  weapons.  Milton. 

J  AC  TJ  LA-TOR,  re.  The  shooting-fish,  a  species  of 
Chatodon,  found  in  hot  climates.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, which  it  procures  by  shooting  or  ejecting  a 
drop  of  water  through  its  tubular  snout  with  such 
precision  as  to  disable  its  prey  and  cause  it  to  fall 
into  the  water.  P.  Owe. 

JAC'IJ-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Darting  or  throwing  out  sud- 
denly, or  suddenly  thrown  out ;  uttered  in  short  sen- 
tences.    [See  Ejaculatory.] 

JADE,  n.  [Of  unknown  origin.  Q.U.  Sp.  jadear,  to 
pant.] 

1.  A  mean  or  poor  horse  ;  a  tired  horse  ;  a  worth- 
less nag. 

Tired  a6  a  jade  in  overloaden  cart.  Sidney. 

2.  A  mean  woman  ;  a  word  of  contempt,  noting 
sometimes  age,  but  generally  vice.  Johnson. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered  jades.  Sxift. 

3.  A  young  woman,  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

Addison. 

JADE,  re.  A  mineral,  called  also  Nephrite,  or  Ne- 
phritic Stone,  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  te- 
nacity, of  a  color  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  resinous 
or  oily  aspect  when  polished.  It  is  fusible  into  a 
glass  or  enamel.  It  is  usually  found  in  connection 
with  talcose  rocks.  Werner.    Jameson.     Dana. 

JADE,  v.  1. 1  To  tire  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  weary  with  hard 
service  ;  as,  to  jade  a  horse. 

2.  To  weary  with  attention  or  study  ;  to  tire. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  is  very 
hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again.  Locke. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  crush.  Shale. 

4.  To  tire  or  wear  out  in  mean  offices  ;  as,  a  jaded 
groom.  Shak. 

5.  To  ride  ;  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

1  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me.      Shak. 
JADE,  v.  i.     To  become  weary  ;  to  lose  spirit ;  to 
shik. 

They  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail,  and  jade,  and 
tire  in  the  prosecution.  South. 

JAD'ED,  pp.  or  o.  Tired;  wearied;  fatigued;  har- 
assed. 

JA!)'ER-Y,  re.    The  tricks  of  a  jade.  Beaum. 

JaD'ING,  ppr.     Tiring;  wearying;  harassing. 

JaD'ISH,  a.     Vicious  ;  bad  ;  like  a  jade  ;  applied  to  a 
horse. 
2.  Unchaste  ;  applied  to  a  woman.     L?  Estrange. 

JAG,  re.  [Sp.  zaga,  a  load  packed  on  the  back  part  of 
a  carriage.     Q.U.] 

A  small  load.  Forby. 

[Local  in  England,  sometimes  used  in  America. 
See  also  Jagg.] 

JAGG,  v.  t.  [perhaps  G.  zacken,  a  tooth  ;  a  prong  ;  to 
indent  ■.  Sw.  tagg,  a  sharp  point.] 

To  notch  ;  to  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw. 

JAGG, )  re.    A  notch  ;  a  ragged  protuberance  ;  a  den- 

JAG,     \      ticulation.     In  botany,  a  cleft  or  division. 
'  Martyn. 

JAG'GED,»».    Notched ;  uneven. 

2.  a.  Having  notches  or  teeth  ;    cleft ;    divided ; 
laciniate  ;  as,  jagged  leaves. 

JAG'GED-NESS,«.  The  state  of  being  denticulated; 
unt'venness.  Peaeliam. 

JAG'GER,  n.  A  brass  wheel  for  cutting  cakes.  [See 
jAGOiNG-InoN.]  Encyc.  Dom.  Ec. 

JAG'GER-Y,  n.  In  India,  dark,  coarse  sugar  made  of 
the  juice  of  palms.  Malcom. 

JAG'GING,  ppr.  Notching;  cutting  into  teeth;  di- 
viding. 

JAG'GING-T-RON,  (-I'urn,)  re.  A  brass  wheel  with  a 
notched  or  jagged  edge  for  cutting  cakes  or  pastry 
into  ornamental  figures. 

JAG'GY,  a.    Set  with  teeth;  denticulated  ;  uneven. 

Addison. 

JAG'HIRE,  (jag'ger,)re.  A  district  of  land,  or  the  prod- 
uct thereof,  assigned  by  the  East  Indian  govern- 
ment to  an  individual,  commonly  for  the  support  of 
some  public  establishment,  particularly  of  a  military 
nature.  Malcom. 

JAG'HtRE-DXR,  re.    A  person  holding  a  jaghire. 

JAG-U.-AR',7t.*The  American  tiger,  or  ounce  of  Brazil, 
(the  Felis  onca,)  a  large  and  ferocious  animal  of  South 
America.  P.  Cyc. 

JXH,  re   [Heh.  n\]    Jehovah. 

JaIL,  b.  [Fr.  gcole;  Arm.  geol  or  jol;  Sp.  jaula,  a 
cage,  a  cell.  Sometimes  written  very  improperly 
Gaol,  and  as  improperly  pronounced  Gole.] 
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A  prison  ;  a  building  or  place  for  the  confinement 

of  persons  arrested  for  debt  or  for  crime,  and  held  in 

the  custody  of  the  sheriff. 
JaIL'-BIRD,  (-burd,)re.  A  prisoner  ;  one  who  has  been 

confined  in  prison. 
JAIL'ER,  n.     The  keeper  of  a  prison. 
JAIL'-Fft-VER,  re.  A  dangerous  and  often  fatal  fever, 

generated   in  jails  and  other  places  crowded  with 

people. 
JAKES,  re.     [Q.u.  L.  jacio,  to  throw.] 

A  house  of  office  or  back-house  ;  a  privy.      Swift. 
JAL'AP,  re.     [Port,  jalapa  ;    Fr.  jalap  ;  Sp.  zalapa  ;    so 

called  from  Xalapa,  a  province  in  Mexico,  whence  it 

is  imported. 
The  root  of  a  plant,  a  species  of  Convolvulus.     It 

is  brought  in  thin  trans  perse  slices,  and  also  whole,  of 

an  oval  shape,  hard,  solid,  and   heavy.     It  has  little 

or  no  taste  or  smell,  but  is  much  used  in  powder  as  a 

cathartic.  Cyc. 

JAL'A-PIN,  re.   A  vegetable  proximate  principle  of  the 

officinal  Jalap. 
JAM,  re.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar  and 

water. 
2.  A  kind  of  frock  for  children. 
JAM,  v.  t.  [Russ.  jem,  a  press  ;  jmu,  to  press.] 

1.  To  press;  to  crowd;  to  squeeze  tight;  to 
wedge  in. 

2.  In  England,  to  tread  hard  or  make  firm  by  tread- 
ing, as  land  hy  cattle.  Grose. 

JAM,     )  re.  Among  the  lead  miners  of  Mendip,  a  thick 
JAMB,  \     bed  of  stone,  which  hinders  them  when  pur- 
suing the  veins  of  ore.  Cyc. 
JA-MA'CI-NA,  }  re.      [from   Jamaica.]      An     alkaloid 
JA-MaI'CIN,     I      obtained  from  the  Andira  inermis, 

or  cabbage-bark-tree  of  the  West  Indies. 
JA-MAI'€A  PEP'PER.     See  Allspice. 
JAMB,  (jam,)  n.     [Fr.jambe,  a  leg  ;  jambes  de  force,  a 
corbel  or  pier  ;  It.  gamba,  a  leg  ;  gambo,  a  stem  or 
stalk.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  supporter  ;  the  side-piece  or 
post  of  a  door ;  the  side-piece  of  a  fireplace. 

2.  A  pillar  to  support  the  superior  part  of  a  build- 
ing. Elmes. 

JAM-BEE',  re.    A  name  formerly  given  to  a  fashiona- 
ble cane.  Taller. 
JAM'BEUX,  (zham'boo,)  re.     [Supra.]     Armor  for  the 

legs.     [  Obs.]  Dryden. 

JAM'M£D,  (jamd,)  pp.     Pressed  ;  crowded. 
JA'ME-SON-ITE,  k.     [from  Prof.  Jameson.]     A  steel- 
gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead. 
JAM'MING,  ppr.     Pressing;  crowding;  wedging  in. 
JaNE,   m.      A   coin   of  Genoa.      [See    Jean.] 

Spenser 
2.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.     See  Jean. 
JAN"GLE,  (jang'gl,)  v.  i.     [G.  zanken.] 

To  quarrel  in  words;  to  altercate;  to  bicker;  to 
wrangle.  Shak. 

JAN"GLE,w.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  untunably  or  dis- 
cordantly. 

E'er  monkish  rhymes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes.  Prior. 

JAN"GLE,  (jang'gl,)  71.  [Old  Fr.  jangle.]  Prate  ; 
babble  ;  discordant  sound  ;  contention.        Milton. 

JAN"GLER,  re.     A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 

JAN"GLING,  ppr.  Wrangling;  quarreling;  sounding 
discordantly. 

JAN"GL1NG,  re.     A  noisy  dispute  ;  a  wrangling. 

JAN'I-TOR,  re.     [L.]     A  door-keeper ;  a  porter. 

JVarton. 

JAN-I-ZA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Janizaries,  or 
their  government.  Burke. 

JAN'I-ZA-RV,  re.  [Turkish,  yeniskeri;  yeni  and  askari, 
new  troops.     Eton.] 

A  soldier  of  the  Turkish  foot-guards.  The  Jani- 
zaries were  a  body  of  infantry,  and  reputed  the 
grand  seignor's  guards.  They  became  turbulent, 
and,  rising  in  arms  against  the  sultan,  were  attacked, 
defeated,  and  destroyed  in  Constantinople,  in  June, 
1826. 

JAN'NOCK,  re.     Oat-bread.     [Local] 

JAN'SEN-ISM,  re.  The  doctrine  of  Jansen  in  regard 
to  free  will  and  grace. 

JAN'SEN-IST,  re.  A  follower  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  who 
denied  free  will,  and  held  to  irresistible  grace  and 
limited  atonement.  Encyc.  Am. 

JANT.     See  Jaunt. 

JANT'I-LY,  adv.  [from  janty.]  Briskly;  airily; 
gayly. 

JANT'I-NESS,  71.     Airiness;  flutter;  briskness.' 

JANT'Y,  a.  [Fr.  gcntil.]  Airy  ;  showy  ;  fluttering ; 
finical.  Hobbes. 

JAN'IJ-A-RY,  re.  [Ir.  gionbhar,  or  gionvar ;  Russ. 
genvar ;  Fr.  Janvier;  It.  gennaio  ;  Sp.  enero ;  Port. 
Janeiro ;  L.  januarius.  It  is  evident,  from  the  Irish 
and  Russian  words,  that  the  first  syllable  of  January 
is  from  the  root  of  L.  geno,  to  beget,  Eng.  to  begin, 
Sax.  agimian.  Var  is  said  to  signify  a  revolution. 
January  then  signifies  the  beginning,  or  first  month. 
Janus  is  probably  from  the  same  root.] 

The  first  month  of  the  year,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent computation.  At  the  foundation  of  Rome,  March 
was  considered  the  first  month.  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  introduced  by  Numa  Pompilius.      Encyc. 


JAS 

JA'NOS,  71.  [h.]  A  Latin  deity,  represented  with 
two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions.  His  tem- 
ple, at  Rome,  was  never  closed  except  in  a  time  of 
universal  peace. 

JA-PAN',  re.     [from  the  country  in  Asia,  so  called.] 
This  name  is  given  to  work  varnished  and  figured 
in  the  manner  practiced  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 
Encyc.     Cyc. 

JA-PAN'-EARTH,  (-urth,)  71.  Catechu,  a  dry,  brown 
extract  obtained  by  decoction  and  evaporation  from 
the  Acacia  Catechu.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tannin 
combined  with  a  peculiar  species  of  extractive. 

Thomson. 

JA-PAN',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  thick  coat  of  hard, 
brilliant  varnish,  an  art  derived  from  the  Japanese. 

2.  To   black   and   gloss,  as  in  blacking  shoes   or 
boots.    _  Oay. 

JAP-A-NeSE',  a.  Pertaining  to  Japan  or  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

JAP- A-NESE',  re.  A  native  of  Japan  ;  or  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants. 

JA-PAN'N-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Varnished  in  a  particular 
manner. 

JA-PAN'NER,  re.     One  who  varnishes  in  the  manner 
of  the  Japanese,  or  one  skilled  in  the  art. 
2.  A  shoe-blacker.  Pope. 

JA-PAN'NING,  ppr.  Varnishing  in  the  manner  of 
the  Japanese  ;  giving  a  glossy,  brilliant  surface. 

JA-PAN'NING,  n.  The  art  of  varnishing  and  draw- 
ing figures  on  wood  or  other  material,  in  the  manner 
practiced  by  the  Japanese. 

JAPE,  v.  i.     [Ice.  geipa.]  Enajc. 

To  jest.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

JAPE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  geap,  deceitful.] 

To  cheat.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

JaPE,  71.     A  jest ,  a  trick.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

JAP'ER,  re.     A  jester.     [  Obs.] 

JA-PHET'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Japheth,  the  eldest  son 
of  Noah  ;  as,  the  Japhetic  nations,  which  people  the 
north  of  Asia  and  all  Europe;  Japhetic  languages. 

JAP'U.,  re.     A  bird  of  Brazil  that  suspends  its  nest. 

JAR,  v.  i.  To  strike  together  with  a  short  rattle  or 
tremulous  sound  ;  to  strike  until nably  or  harshly  ;  to 
strike  discordantly  ;  as,  a  jarring  sound. 

A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  interfere ;  to  act  in  opposition ;   to 
be  inconsistent. 

For  orders  and  drgrres 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  wrfl  consist.  Milton. 

3.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute  ;  to  clash  in  words. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  vibrate  regularly  ;  to  repeat  the  same  sound. 

Shak. 
JXR,  77.  t.     To  shake  ;  to  cause  to  tremble  ;  to  cause  a 

short,  tremulous  motion  in  u  thing. 
JAR,  71.     A  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ;  a  shake;  as,  a 

trembling  jar.  Holder. 

2.  A  harsh  sound  ;  discord. 

3.  Clash  of  interest   or  opinions;    collision;    dis- 
cord ;  debate. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar.  Spenser. 

4.  The  state  of  a  door  half  open,  or  ready  to  move 
and  strike  the  post.  Swift. 

5.  Repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pendulum 
of  a  clock.  Shak. 

JAR,  re.     [Sp.  jarra  ;  jarro  :  Port.  id. ;  It.  giarro.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  a  large  belly  and   broad  mouth, 
made  of  earth  or  glass  ;  as,  a  jar  of  honey. 

Dryden. 
We  say,  an  electrical  battery  of  nine  jars. 

2.  A  certain  measure  ;  as,  a  jar  of  oil. 
JAR-A-RAC'A,  71.    A  species  of  serpent  in  America, 

seldom  exceeding  18  inches  in  length,  having  promi- 
nent veins  on  its  head,  and  of  a  dusky,  brownish  color, 
variegated  with  red  and  black  spots.  It  is  very  poi- 
sonous. Cyc. 

JAV'ELE'  J  "•  '•  To  bemire-  [JV*<rt  in  »*«•]  sP<>™er- 
JARDES,  (jardz,)  re.     [Fr.]     Callous   tumors  on   the 

legs  of  a  horse,  below  the  bend  of  the  bam  on  the 

outside.  Far.  Diet. 

JAR'GLE,  (j'ar'gl,)  v.  i.    To    emit  a  harsh   or  shrill 

sound.     [Not  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

JAR'GON,  71.     [Fr.  j.irgon  ;    It.  gergo,  gcrgone ;   Sp. 

xcrga,  jargon,  and  coarse  frieze,  serge.] 

1.  Confused,  unintelligible  talk  or  language ;  gab- 
ble ;  gibberish ;  cant. 

All  jargon  of  the  schools.  Prior. 

2.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  zircon,  which  see. 
JXR-GO-NELLE',  (jar-go-nel',)  71.     A  variety  of  pear 
JAR-GON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mineral  jargon. 
JAR'R£0,  (jard,)  pp.  from  Jar.     Shaken. 
JAR'RING,    ppr.   or  a.      Shaking;    making   a   harsh 

sound  ;  discordant. 

JAR'RING,  re.    A  shaking;  discord  ;  dispute  ;  collision. 

Burnet. 

JAR'RING-LY,   adv.      Shaking   discordantly. 

JA'SEY,  re.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  wig,  and 
even  for  a  head  of  bushy  hair;  as  if  composed  of 
Jersey  yarn,  of  which  jazy  is  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion. Furbij. 

JAS'HAWK,  71.  A  young  hawk  ;  a  contraction  of 
Eyas-hawk.  Booth. 
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JAY 

JAS'MIN,  n.     [Fr  jasmin;  Sp.jaimin;  It.  gelsomino. 

The  Ar.  is  *-,vA  „>  yasimon.    It  is  sometimes  written 

in  English  Jessamine.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Jasminum,  bearing  beautiful  flowers.  The  common 
white  jasmin  is  a  climbing  shrub,  rising  on  supports 
15  or  20  feet  high.  The  name  is  also  given  to  sev- 
eral plants  of  different  genera;  as,  the  Arabian  Jas- 
min, of  the  g*ius  Nyctarthes;  the  Bastard  Jasmin, 
of  Hie  genus  Oestrum,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lycium; 
the  Persian  Jasmin,  of  the  genus  Syringa;  the  Red 
Jasmin,  of  the  genus  Plumeria;  the  Scarlet  and  Yel- 
low Jasmin,  of  the  genus  Bignonia,  and  Gelseminum. 

Encyc. 
JAS'PA-€HATE,  n.    A  name  anciently  given  to  some 

varieties  of  agate  jasper.  Cyc. 

JAS'PER,  n.     [Fr.  jaspe ;  L.  iaspis ;  Gr.  laams  ;  It.  di- 
S  o  ,. 
aspro ;  Ar.  i_Jl.Ji,j  yasfon ;  Heb.  nfltt".] 

An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quartz,  of  red,  yellow, 
and  also  of  some  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a  smooth 
surface.  It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for 
vases,  seals,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  When  the  colors  are 
in  stripes  or  bands,  it  is  called  striped  jasper.  The 
Egyptian  pebble  is  a  brownish-yellow  jasper. 

Dana. 
JAS'PER-A-TED,  a.     Mixed  with  jasper;  containing 

particles  of  jasper  ;  as,  jasperated  agate.    Fourcroy. 
JAS'PER-Y,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  jasper. 
JAS-PID'E-AN,    )  a.     Like  jasper ;  consisting  of  jas- 
JAS-PID'E-OUS,  j      per,  or  partaking  of  jasper. 

Kir-ioan. 
JAS'POID,  a.    [Fr.  jaspe,  and  Gr.  eiSoc.] 

Resembling  jasper.  PercivaPs  Ocol. 

JAS'PO-NYX,  n.  The  purest  horn-colored  onyx,  with 
beautiful  green  zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter 
of  the  finest  jaspers.     [04s.]  Encyc. 

IX.UNCE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  jancer.] 

To  jolt  or  shake  ;  the  same  as  Jounce,  which  see. 
[Obs.]  Skak. 

JAUN'DICE,  n.  [Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaune,  yellow. 
See  Yellow.] 

A  disease,  in  its  most  common  form,  characterized 
by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine;  white- 
ness of  the  discharges  from  the  intestines  ;  uneasi- 
ness, referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  loss  of 
appetite,  and  general  languor  and  lassitude. 
JAUN'DIC-£D,  (jin'dist,)  a.     Affected  with  the  jaun- 
dice. 
2.  Prejudiced  ;  seeing  with  discolored  organs. 
JAUNT,  v.  i.     [In  Fr.  jante  is  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
the  original  root  signified,  probably,  to  extend  or  to 
run,  to  ramble.] 
To  ramble  here  and  the'  '■;  to  make  an  excursion. 

Skak. 
JAUNT,  n.    An  excursion     a  ramble;  a  short  journey. 

Milton. 
JAV'EL,  v.  t.     To  wet  1 1  bemire  ;  and,  as  a  noun,  a 

wandering  or  dirty  feJ'  >w.     [O&s.l  Spenser. 

JAVE'LIN,  (jav'lin,)  n  [Fr.  javcline;  It.  giavellotto  ; 
Sp.jahalina,  the  fem:ile  of  the  wild  boar,  and  a  jave- 
lin, from  jabali,  a  vrild  boar.] 

A  sort  of  spear  .ibout  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  the 
shaft  of  which  ,vas  of  wood,  but  pointed  with  steel; 
used  by  horse  jr  foot.  Every  Roman  soldier  carried 
seven  javelins. 
JAW,  n.  [Fr.  joue,  the  cheek.  It  coincides  in  origin 
'  With  ckaw.  ekew,  Arm.  joaga,  to  chew  ;  javed  or  gaved, 
'  jaw.  In  old  authors,  jaw  is  written  c.kaw.  It  be- 
longs to  Class  Cg.     See  Chaw  and  Chew.] 

1.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed.  They  resemble  a  horse-shoe.  In  most  ani- 
mals, the  under  jaw  only  is  movable. 

2.  The  mouth. 

3.  In  vulgar  language,  scolding,  wrangling,  abu- 
sive clamor. 

JAW,  ».  t.     To  scold  ;  to  clamor.     [  Vulgar.] 

JAW,  v.  t.     To  abuse  by  scolding.     [Vulgar.] 

JAW-B6NE,  n.  The  bone  of  the  jaw,  containing 
'the  teeth. 

JAWED,  a.    Denoting  the  appearance  of  the  jaws. 
2.  Having  jaws.  [Skelton. 

JAW-FALL,  7i.  \jaw  and  fall.]  Depression  of  the 
jaw  ;  figuratively,  depression  of  spirits.     M.  Oriffitk. 

JAW-FALL-.EN,  a.     Depressed  in  spirits  ;  dejected. 

JAWING,  ppr.     Abusing;  scolding. 

JAWN,  v.  i.     To  yawn.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Yawn.] 

JAW'Y,  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws.  "     Gayton. 

JAY,  n.     rFr  gcai:  Sp.  gayo.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus.  The  European  jay, 
(the  Corvus  glamlarius,)  is  of  a  wine  buff  color,  i.  e. 
a  mixture  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  melted  into 
each  other,  and  has,  to  some  extent,  the  faculty  of 
imitating  the  voices  of  other  birds.  The  American 
Jay,  or  Blue  Jay,  (the  Corvus  cristatus,)  is  a  much 
more  beautiful  bird,  of  very  brilliant  plumage,  and 
ornamented  with  a  crest  of  light  blue  or  purple  feath- 
ers, which  he  can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure. 

Partington. 


JEG 

JAY'ET.     See  Jet. 

Ja'ZEL,  n.    A  gem  of  an  azure-blue  color.     [Qu.  Sp. 

and,  corrupted.]     [JVot  used.] 
JAZ'ER-ANT,  n.     A  frock  of  twisted  or  linked  mail, 

without  sleeves,  somewhat  lighter  than  the  hauberk. 
JEAL'OUS,  (jel'us,)  n.t  [ Fr.  jaloux ;  It.  geloso.     The 

Spanish  use  zeloso,  from   zelo,  zeal  ;  but  the  Italian 

word  seems  to  be  of  distinct  origin  from  zeal,  and  to 

belong  to  Class  Gl.j 

1.  Suspicious  ;  apprehensive  of  rivalship  ;  uneasy 
through  fear  that  another  has  withdrawn  or  may 
withdraw  from  one  the  affections  of  a  person  he 
loves,  or  enjoy  some  good  which  he  desires  to  obtain  ; 
followed  by  of,  and  applied  both  to  the  object  of  love 
and  to  the  rival.  We  say,  a  young  man  is  jealous  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  or  jealous  of  his  rival  ;  a  man  is 
jealous  of  Ins  wife,  and  the  wife  of  her  husband. 

2.  Suspicious  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  affection  or 
respect  of  others,  or  that  another  is  more  loved  and 
respected  than  ourselves. 

3.  Emulous  ;  full  of  competition.  Dryden. 

4.  Solicitous  to  defend  the  honor  of;  concerned 
for  the  character  of. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  — 1  Kings 
xix. 

5.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  anxiously  careful  and 
concerned  for. 

I  am  jealous  over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy.  —  2  Cor.  xi. 

6.  Suspiciously  fearful. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 

Renders  us  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace.  Waller. 

JEAL'OUS-LY,  (jel'us-ly,)  adv.  With  jealousy  or 
suspicion  ;  emulously ;  with  suspicious  fear,  vigi- 
lance, or  caution. 

JEAL'OUS-NESS,  (jel'us-ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
jealous  ;  suspicion  ;  suspicious  vigilance. 

King  Charles. 

JEAL'OUS-Y,  (jel'us-y,)  n.     [Fr.  jalousie  ;  It.  gelosia.] 

1.  That  passion  or  peculiar  uneasiness  which 
arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival  may  rob  us  of  the 
affection  of  one  whom  we  love,  or  the  suspicion  that 
he  has  already  done  it ;  or  it  is  the  uneasiness  which 
arises  from  the  fear  that  another  does  or  will  enjoy 
some  advantage  which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  A 
man's  jealousy  is  excited  by  the  attentions  of  a  rival 
to  his  favorite  lady;  a  woman's  jealousy  is  roused  by 
her  husband's  attentions  to  another  woman  ;  the  can- 
didate for  office  manifests  a  jealousy  of  others  who 
seek  the  same  office  ;  the  jealousy  of  a  student  is 
awakened  by  the  apprehension  that  his  fellow  will 
bear  away  the  palm  of  praise.  In  short,  jealousy  is 
awakened  by  whatever  may  exalt  others,  or  give 
them  pleasures  and  advantages  which  we  desire  for 
ourselves.  Jealousy  is  nearly  allied  to  envy;  for  jeal- 
ousy, before  a  good  is  lost  by  ourselves,  is  converted 
into  envy,  after  it  is  obtained  by  others. 

Jealousy  is  the  apprehension  of  superiority.  Shenstone. 

Whoever  had  qualities  tofalarra  our  jealousy,  had  excellence  to 
deserve  our  fondness.  Rambler. 

2.  Suspicious  fear  or  apprehension.       Clarendon. 

3.  Suspicious  caution  or  vigilance  ;  an  earnest  con- 
cern or  solicitude  for  the  welfare  or  honor  of  others. 
Such  was  Paul's  godly  jealousy  for  the  Corinthians. 

4.  Indignation.  God's  jealousy  signifies  his  con- 
cent for  his  own  character  and  government,  with  a 
holy  indignation  against  those  who  violate  his  laws, 
and  offend  against  his  majesty.    Ps.  lxxix. 

JEAN,  (jane,)  n.  A  twilled  cotton  cloth.  Satin  jean 
is  woven  smooth  and  glossy,  after  the  manner  of 
_satin. 

JeARS,  n.  pi.  In  sea-language,  an  assemblage  of 
tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship  are 
hoisted  or  lowered.  Hoisting  is  called  swaying,  and 
lowering  is  called  striking.  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  Jeers  or  Gears.    [See  Gear.]     Mar.  Diet. 

JEAT,  n.  A  fossil  of  a  fine  black  color.  [Obs.]  [See 
Jet.]  Jlsk. 

JEER,  v.  i.  [G.  schcren,  to  rail  at,  to  jeer,  to  shear,  to 
shave,  D.  seheeren,  Dan.  skierer,  Sw.  skdra,  Gr.  neioco, 
without  a  prefix.  These  all  seem  to  be  of  one  family, 
Class  Gr.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  rub,  or 
to  cut  by  rubbing  ;  and  we  use  rub  in  a  like  sense ; 
a  dry  rub,  is  a  keen,  cutting,  sarcastic  remark.] 

To  utter  severe,  sarcastic  reflections  ;  to  scoff;  to 
deride;  to  flout;  to  make  a  mock  of;  as,  to  jeer- at 
(.lie  in  sport.  Herbert. 

JEER,  v.  t.f  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision.  Howell. 

JEER,  n.  Railing  language  ;  scoff;  taunt ;  biting 
jest;  flout;  jibe;  mockery;  derision;  ridicule  with 
scorn. 


Midas,  exposed  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears 


Sm/t. 


JEER'i5D,pp.     Railed  at:  derided. 

JEER'ER,  n.   A  scoffer;  arailer;  ascorner;  a  mocker. 

JEER'ING,  ppr.     Scoffing  ;  mocking ;  deriding. 

JEER'ING,  7i.     Derision. 

JEER'ING-LY,  adv.     With  raillery;  scornfully;  con- 
temptuously ;  in  mockery.  Derliam. 

JEERS.     See  Jears. 

JEF'FER-SON-ITE,  n.    A  variety  of  augite  of  a  dark 
olive-green  color  passing  into  brown.  Dana. 

JEG'GET,  n.    A  kind  of  sausage.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Ainsworth. 


JER 

JE-Ho'VAH,  7i.  The  Scripture  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  Heb.  nin\  If,  as  is  supposed,  this  name  is 
from  the  Hebrew  substantive  verb,  the  word  denotes 
the  Permanent  Being,  as  the  primary  sense  of  the 
substantive  verb,  in  all  languages,  is,  to  be  fixed,  to 
stand,  to  remain  or  abide.  This  is  a  name  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  eternal  Spirit,  the  unchangeable 
God,  who  describes  himself  thus:  I  am  that  I  am. 
£r._iii. 

JE-Ho'VIST,  7i.  Among  critics,  one  who  maintains 
that  the  vowel-points  annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah, 
in  Hebrew,  are  the  proper  vowels  of  the  word,  and 
express  the  true  pronunciation.  The  Jekovists  are 
opposed  to  the  Adonists,  who  hold  that  the  points 
annexed  to  the  word  Jehovah  are  the  vowels  of  the 
word  Adonai.  Encyc. 

JE-JuNE',  a.     [L.  jejunus,  empty,  dry.] 

1.  Wanting;  empty  ;  vacant.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry  ;  not  saturated. 

3.  Dry;  barren;  wanting  interesting  matter;  as, 
a  jejune  narrative. 

JE-JuNE'LY,  adv.    In  ajejune,  barren  manner. 

Baxter. 

JE-JONE'NESS,  7i.  Poverty  ;  barrenness  ;  particu- 
larly, want  of  interesting  matter;  a  deficiency  of 
matter  that  can  engage  the  attention  and  gratify  the 
mind  ;  as,  the  jejuneness  of  style  or  narrative.  [Je- 
junitv  is  not  used.] 

JEL'LI-£D,    (jel'lid,)    a.      [See   Jelly   and  Gelly.] 
Brought  to  the  consistence  of  jelly. 

JEL'LY,  71.  [Sp.  jalea,  from  L.  gclo,  to  congeal.  Seo 
Gelly.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar. 

2.  Something  viscous  or  glutinous;  something  of 
the  consistency  of  jelly  ;  a  transparent,  sizy  substance, 
obtained  from  animal  substances  by  decoction. 

JEL'LY-BAG,  n.     A  bag  through  which  jelly  is  dis- 
tilled. 
JEM'I-DAR,  7t.    A  native  officer  in  the  Anglo-Indian 

army  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Buchanan. 
JEM'MI-NESS,  7i.  Spruceness.  [Vulgar.]  Smart. 
JEM'MY,  a.     Spruce.     [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

JE'NITE,  n.      A  different    orthography  of  Yenite, 

which  see. 
JEN'NET,    n.       A    small    Spanish    horse,    properly 

Genet. 
JEN'NET-ING,  71.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  juneating, 

an  apple  ripe  in  June,  or  at  St.  Jean.]    A  species  of 

early  apple.  Mortimer. 

JEN'NY,  71.    A  machine  for  spinning,  moved  by  water 

or  steam,  and  used  in  manufactories. 
JENT'LING,  7i.    A  fish,  the  blue  chub,  found  in  the 

Danube. 
JEOF'AIL,  (jef 'fail,)  77.     [Fr.j'aifailli,  I  have  failed.] 
An  oversight  in  pleading  or  other  proceeding  at 

law  ;  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  mistake. 

Blackstone. 
JEOP'ARD,    (jep'ard,)   v.   t.       [See   Jeopardy.]     To 

hazard  ;  to  put  in  danger ;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury. 

Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were  a  ppople  l)i.\l  jeoparded  their  lives  to 
the  deatli  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  —  Judges  x. 

JEOP'ARD-ED,  (jep'ard-ed,)  pp.     Put  in  danger. 

JEOP'ARD-ER,  (jep'ard-er,)  77.  One  who  puts  to 
hazard. 

JEOP'ARD-ING,  (jep'ard-ing,)  ppr.  Hazarding;  put- 
ting in  danger. 

JEOP'ARD-lZE,  (jep'ard-Ize,)  v.  t.  To  expose  to  loss 
or  injury  ;  to  jeopard. 

[This  is  a  modern  word,  rarely  used  in  England, 
hutoftener  in  America.  It  is  synonymous  with  Jeop- 
ard, and  therefore  useless.] 

JEOP'ARD-OUS,  (jep'ard-us,)  a.  Exposed  to  dan- 
ger ;  perilous  ;  hazardous. 

JEOP'ARD-OUS-LY,  (jep'ard-us-Iy,)  adv.  With  risk 
or  danger. 

JEOP'ARD-Y,(jep'ard-y,)7i.t  [The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  settled.  Some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  Fr. 
j'ai  perdu,  I  have  lost,  or  jeu  perdu,  a  lost  game. 
Tyrwhitt  supposes  it  to  be  jeu  parti,  an  even  game,  or 
game  in  which  the  chances  are  even.  "  Si  nous  les 
voyonsajeu  parti."  If  we  see  them  at  an  even  game. 
Froissart,  vol.  i.  c.  234.  But  jeopardy  may  be  cor- 
rupted from  the  G.  gefukr,  danger,  hazard  ;  gefukrden, 
to  hazard,  to  jeopard.     See  Fare.] 

Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury  ;  hazard  ;  dan- 
ger ;  peril. 

They  were  filled  with  water,  and  were  in  jeopardy.  — Luke  viii. 

JER'BO-A,  77.*  A  small  quadruped,  having  very  short 
fore  legs,  and  very  long  hind  ones,  called  also  the 
Jumping  Mouse.  All  of  the  species  of  that  genus  of 
mammals  which  is  named  Dipus,  are  called  Jerboa 
in  English. 

JE-REED'  or  JE-RID'.     See  Djep.rid. 

JER-E-MI'ADE,  77.  [from  Jeremiah,  the  prophet.] 
Lamentation  ;  a  tale  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  complaint. 

JERK,  7j.  t.  [This  is  probably  the  Ch.  Heb.  p*vi.  to 
reach,  to  spit,  that  is,  to  throw  out  with  a  sudden 
effort,  Sax.  krmcan,  htrca.  If  not,  I  know  not  its 
origin  or  affinities.  It  seems  to  be  a  different  orthog- 
raphy of  Yerk.] 

1.  To  thrust  out;  to  thrust  with  a  sudden  effort ; 
to  give  a  sudden  pull,  twitch,  thrust,  or  push  ;  as,  to 
jerk  one  under  the  ribs  ;  to  jerk  one  with  the  elbow. 
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2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  smart  motion  ;  as,  to 
jerk  a  stone.  We  apply  this  word  to  express  the 
mode  of  throwing  to  a  little  distance  by  drawing  the 
arm  back  of  the  body,  and  thrusting  it  forward 
against  the  side  or  hip,  which  stops  the  arm  sud- 
denly. 
JERK,  v.  U    To  accost  eagerly.     [JVot  in  use.'] 

Drydcn. 
JERK,  n      A  short,  sudden  thrust,  push,  or  twitch  ;  a 
striking  against  something  with  a  short,  quick  motion; 
as,  a  jerk  of  the  elbow. 

His  jade  gave  liim  njerk.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  sudden  spring. 

Lobsters  swim  by  jerkt.  Oreio. 

JERR'ED-BEEF,  (jerkt-,)  n.  Beef  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Cooley. 

JERK'jED,  (jerkt,)  pp.  Twitched  ;  pulled  with  a  sud- 
den effort. 

JERK'ER,  n.  One  who  strikes  with  a  smart,  quick  blow. 

JERK'IN,  re.    A  jacket;  a  short  coat ;  a  close  waist- 
coat. Skak.     South. 
2.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Minsworth. 

JERK'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  with  a  jerk. 

JER'SEY,  ?i.     [from  the  island  so  called.] 

1.  Fine  yarn  of  wool.  Johnson. 

2.  The  finest  of  wool  separated  from  the  rest ; 
combed  wool.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

JE-RO'SA-LEM  AR'TI-CHOKE,  n.  [In  this  name 
the  word  Jerusalem  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Ital- 
ian Oirasole,  i.  e.  sunflower  or  turnsole.]  The  name 
of  a  plant.  Originally  applied  to  certain  species  of 
Heliotropium,  but  now  to  the  Helianthus  tuberosum 
of  Brazil,  cultivated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

JER'VI-NA,  )  71.     [Sp.  jeroa,  the  poison  of  the  Vera- 

JER'VIN,       ,       trum  album.] 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  Veratrum 
album,  or  white  Hellebore. 

JESS,  n.  A  short  strap  of  leather  tied  round  the  legs 
of  a  hawk,  by  whicli  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

Hanmer. 
2.  A  ribbon  that  hangs  down  from  a  garland  or 
crown  in  falconry.  Encyc. 

JES'SA-MINE,  n.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species 
of  Jasminum,  a  genus  of  plants.     [See  Jasmin.] 

JES'SE,  n.  A  large  brass  candlestick  branched  into 
many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
church  or  choir.  Cowell. 

TSo  called  as  resembling  the  genealogical  tree  of 
Jesse,  of  which  a  picture  was  formerly  hung  up  in 
churches.  S77i07-t.] 

JESS'£D,  (jest,)  n.  Having  jesses  on  ;  a  term  in 
heraldry. 

JEST,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  chiste,  a  witty  saying,  a  jest 
or  joke  ;  chistoso,  gay,  facetious  ;  aliied  perhaps  to 
L.  gestio.] 

1.  A  joke  ;  something  ludicrous  uttered  and  meant 
only  to  excite  laughter.  Religion  should  never  be 
the  subject  of  jest. 

2.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport ;  a  laughing- 
stock. 

Then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it.  ShaJc. 

In  jest ;  for  mere  sport  or  diversion ;  not  in  truth 
and  reality  ;  not  in  earnest. 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest.  Shak. 

3.  A  mask. 

4.  A  deed  ;  an  action.     [Ols.] 

JEST,  v.  i.  t  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  to  joke. 

Jest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be  disgraced. 

Ecctes. 

2.  To  utter  in  sport ;  to  say  what  is  not  true  mere- 
ly for  diversion. 

3.  To  play  a  part  in  a  mask.  Shak. 
JEST'ED,pp.    Joked;  talked  for  merriment. 
JEST'ER,  7t.    .A   person   given  to  jesting,  sportive 

talk,  and  merry  pranks. 

p  and  down 

Shak. 

2.  One  given  to  sarcasm. 

Now,  as  a  jester,  I  accost  you.  Swift. 

3.  A  buffoon  ;  a  merry-andrew,  a  person  formerly 
retained  by  princes  to  make  sport  for  them. 

JEST'FUL,  a.    Given  to  jesting  ;  full  of  jokes. 

JEST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Joking;  talking  for  diversion  or 
merriment. 

JEST'ING,  n.  A  joking  ;  concise  wit :  wit  that  con- 
sists in  a  trope  or  verbal  figure,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  of  words,  or  in  a  double  sense  of  the  same 
word,  or  in  similitude  of  sound  in  different  words. 

JEST'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  jocose  manner ;  not  in 
earnest.  Herbert. 

JEST'ING-STOCK,  n.  A  laughing-stock  ;  a  butt  of 
ridicule.  Oooge. 

JESTJ-IT,  n.     One  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  so  called, 
founded   by  Ignatius   Loyola,  in  1534,  a  society  re- 
markable for  their  cunning  in  propagating  their  prin- 
ciples.    Hence, 
2.  A  crafty  person  ;  an  intriguer. 

JES'tJ IT-ED,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  of  the 
Jesuits.  White. 
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JES'U-IT-ESS,  71.  An  order  of  nuns  established  on 
the  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Pope 
Urban  in   1630.  Hook. 

JES-l[-IT'ie,         )  a.      Pertaining  to  the  Jesuits  or 

JES-lf-IT'lG-AL,  \      their  principles  and  arts. 

2.  Designing;  cunning;  deceitful;   prevaricating. 

JES-U-IT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.     Craftily. 

JES'tJ-IT-ISM,  71.  The  arts,  principles,  and  practices 
of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Cunning  ;  deceit ;  hypocrisy  ;  prevarication  ; 
deceptive  practices  to  effect  a  purpose. 

JES'lJ-iTS'-BARK,  71.  Peruvian  bark;  the  bark  of 
certain  species  of  Cinchona,  trees  of  Peru. 

JET,  n.     [D.  git ;  Fr.  jaxjet ;  L.  gagates.] 

A  mineral;  a  variety  of  lignite,  of  a  very  compact 
texture,  and  velvet-black  color,  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  and  glossy  in  its  fracture,  which  isconchoidal 
or  undulating.  It  is  found,  not  in  strata  or  continued 
masses,  but  in  unconnected  heaps.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  buttons,  mourning  jewels,  &x.        Dana. 

JET,  n.  [Fr.  jet,  It.  getto,  a  cast;  probably  from  L. 
jactus,  whence  Fv.jcttcr,  It.  gettare,  to  throw.] 

1.  A  spout,  spouting,  or  shooting  of  water;  a.  jet 
d?eav. 

2.  A  yard.  Tusser. 

3.  Drift ;  scope.     [JVot  in  use,  or  local.] 

JET,  v.  i.  [See  the  noun.]  To  shoot  forward  ;  to 
shoot  out  ;  to  project ;  to  jut ;  to  intrude.         Shak. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  throw  or  toss  the  body  in  haughti- 
ness. Shak. 

3.  To  jerk  ;  to  jolt ;  to  be  shaken.         Wiseman. 
[This  orthography  is  rarely  used.     See  Jut.] 

JET' -BLACK,  a.    Of  the  deepest  black,  the  color  of 

jet. 
JET-D'EjIW,  (zha-do',)     [Fr.,  a  throw  of  water.]   A 

spout  for  delivering  vvater. 
JET'SAM,        > 

JET'SON,        \  n.     [Fr.  jctter,  to  throw.] 
JET'Tl-SON,  ) 

In  law  and  commerce,  properly,  the  throwing  of 
goods  overboard  in  order  to  lighten  a  ship  in  a  tem- 
pest for  her  preservation.  The  words  may,  however, 
be  used  for  the  goods  thus  thrown  away,  or  adverb- 
ially. 

Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and 
vater ;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  swim- 
where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a 
Park.     Btackstone. 

JET'TEAU,  (jet'to,)  77.     [Fr.  jet  d'eau.] 

A  throw  or  spout  of  water.  Mdison. 

JET'TEF,  71.     A  projection  in  a  building. 

JET'TER,  71.     A  spruce  fellow  ;  one  who  struts. 

JET'TY,  v.  i.     To  jut. 

JET'TY,  71.  A  small  pier  ;  also,  a  projection  into  a  riv- 
er for  narrowing  it  and  raising  tile  water  above. 

JET'TY,  a.    Made  of  jet,  or  black  as  jet.  Prior.  Pope. 

JET'TY-HEAD,  (-hed,)  71.  The  projecting  part  of  a 
wharf  ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one 
of  the  cheeks  of  a  dock.  Mar.  Diet. 

JEU'-DE-MOTS1,  (zhu'de-mo',)  [Fr.]  A  play  upon 
words  ;  a  pun. 

JEU'-D'ES-PRtT',  (zhu'de-spree',)  [Fr.]  A  witti- 
cism ;  a  play  of  wit. 

JEW,  (ju,)  n.  [A  contraction  of  Judas  or  Judah.]  A 
Hebrew  or  Israelite. 

JEWEL,  (ju'el,)  H.  [It. gioia,  joy,  mirth,  ajewel;  gioiel- 
lo,  a  jewel;  Fv.joyau;  Sp.  joya,  joyel  ,■  G.  juwel ;  D. 
juweel.  It  is  from  the  root  of  joy.  Low  L.  jocale. 
Class  Cg.] 

1.  An  ornament  of  dress  in  which  the  precious  stones 
form  a  principal  part. 

2.  A  precious  stone.  Shak. 

3.  A  n;ime  expressive  of  fondness.  A  mother 
calls  her  child  her  jewel. 

JEWEL,  v.  t.    To  dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

B.  Jonson. 

JEWEL-HOUSE,    )  71.    The  place  where  the  royal 

JEWEL-OF-FICE,  \      ornaments  are  reposited.  Shak. 

JEWEL-LIKE,  a.     Brilliant  as  a  jewel.  Skak. 

JEWEL-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Set  or  adorned  with  jewels. 

JEWEL-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments. 

JEWEL-ING,  jtyir.     Adorning  with  jewels. 

JEWEL-RY,  71.    Jewels  in  general. 

JEWESS,  71.     A  Hebrew  woman.     Jicts  xxiv. 

JEWISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jews  or  Hebrews. 
Tit,  1. 

JEWISH-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Donne. 

JEWISH-NESS,  71.     The  rites  of  the  Jews.      Martin. 

JEWRY,  71.  Judea;  also  a  district  inhabited  by 
Jews,  whence  the  name  of  a  street  in  London. 

_  Chaucer. 

JEWS'-eAR,  77.  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
Fungus,  the  Peziza  auricula,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  human  ear.  Johnson.     Lee. 

JEWS-FRANK-IN'CENSE,  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
Styrax. 

JEWS'-HARP,  77.  [Jew  and  harp.]  An  instrument 
of  music  shaped  like  a  harp,  which,  placed  between 
the  teeth,  and  by  means  of  a  spring  struck  by  the 
finger,  gives  a  sound  which  is  modulated  by  the 
breath  into  soft  melody  It  is  called  also  Jews- 
trump 
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JEWS'-MAL'LQW,  71.    A  plant,  a  species  of   Cor- 

JEWS'-PITCH,  71.     Asphaltum,  which  see.     [chorus. 

JEX'E-BEL,  71.  An  impudent,  daring,  vicious  woman. 

Spectator. 

JIB,  77.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large,  tri- 
angular stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
jib-boom  toward  the  fore-topmast-head.  In  sloops,  it 
is  on  the  bowsprit,  and  extends  toward  the  lower 
mast-head.  Mar.  Diet. 

JIB'-BOOM,  71.  A  spar  which  is  run  out  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bowsprit,  and  which  serves  as  a  contin- 
uation of  it.  Beyond  this  is  sometimes  extended  the 
jiying-jib-boom. 

JIB'-DoOR,(-dore,)  77.  A  door  which  stands  flush  with 
the  wall,  without  dressing  or  moldings.       Francis. 

JIBE,  v.  t.  To  shift  a  boom-sail  from  one  side  of  a 
vessel  to  the  other. 

JIB'£D,  (jlbd,)  pp.  Shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
as  a  boom  sail. 

JIB'ING,  ppr.  Shifting  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as 
a  boom-sail. 

JI-BOY'A,  71.  An  American  serpent  of  the  largest 
kind. 

JICK'A-JOG,  71.  [A  cant  word,  from  jog.]  A  shake, 
a  push.  B.  Jonson. 

JIF'FY,  7t.     A  moment.  Holloway. 

JIG,  71.     [It.  giga  :  Fr.  gigue.     See  Gig.] 

1.  A  kind  of  light  dance,  or  a  tune  or  air. 

2.  A  kind  of  farce  in  rhyme,  with  dancing,  after  a 
play  was  finished.  B.  Jonson. 

JIG,  v.  i.    To  dance  a  jig. 

JIG'GER,  7t.  In  sea-language,  a  machine  consisting  of 
a  rope  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end 
and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the  cable 
when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship,  by  the  revolution  of 
the  windlass.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  troublesome  insect.     [See  Chegre.] 

JIG'GISH,  a.     Suitable  to  a  jig. 

JIG'GLING,  a.  Dancing.  [JVot  authorized  in  good 
use.]  Mrs.  Farrar. 

JIG'-MaK-ER,  77.  One  who  makes  or  plays  jigs.  Shak. 
2.  A  ballad-maker.  Dckker. 

JIG'-PIN,  it.  A  pin  used  by  miners  to  hold  the  turn- 
beams,  and  prevent  them  from  turning.  Cyc. 

JILL,  it.     A  young  woman,  in  contempt.    [See  Gil;,.] 

JILL'-FLIRT,  71.     A  light,  wanton  woman. 

Guardian. 

JILT,  71.     [Of  uncertain  etymology.]     A  woman  whe 
gives  her  lover  hopes  and   capriciously  disappoints 
him  ;  a  woman  wiio  trifles  with  her  lover.     Oticay. 
2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman.  Pope. 

JILT,  v.  t.  To  encourage  a  lover  and  then  frustrate 
his  hopes ;  to  trick  in  love ;  to  give  hopes  to  a  lover 
and  then  reject  him.  Drydcn. 

JILT,  0.  i.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practice  deception  in 
love  and  discard  lovers.  Congreve. 

JILT'ED,  pp.     Cheated  or  tricked  in  love. 

JILT'ING,  ppr.     Playing  the  jilt;  tricking  in  love. 

JIM'MERS,  77.     Jointed  hinges.    [Obs.]  Bailey. 

JIAIP,  a.  Neat;  handsome;  elegant  of  shape.  [See 
Gimp.] 

JIN-GALL',  n.  In  India,  a  light  gun  mounted  on  a 
carriage  easily  borne  by  two  men. 

JIN"GLE,  (jing'gl,)  v.  i.     [Qu.  Ch.  and  Syr.  Jt,  NJt,  a 

little  bell ;  or  Persian  ti\_>\  tank,  a  little  brass  ball 

or  bell.    It  may  be  allied  to  jangle.] 

To  sound  with  a  fine,  sharp  rattle ;  to  clink  ;  as, 
jingling  chains  or  bells. 
JIi\"'GLE,  u.  t.    To  cause  to  give  a  sharp  sound,  as  a 
little  bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

JIN"GLE,  77.  A  rattling  or  clinking  sound,  as  of  little 
bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  A  little  bell  or  rattle. 

3.  Correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes.       Drydcn. 
JIN"GL£D,  pp.    Caused  to  give  a  sharp  sound,  as  a 

bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 
JIN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  a  sharp,  fine,  rattling 

sound,  as  a  little  bell,  or  as  pieces  of  metal. 
JlN"GLING,  71.     A  sharp,  fine,  rattling  sound,  as  of 
JIP'PO,  77.     [Fr.  jupe.)  [little  bells. 

A  waistcoat  or  kind  of  stays  foi  females. 
JOB,   77.     [Of  unknown  origin,  but  perhaps  allied  to 

chop,  primarily  to  strike  or  drive.] 

1.  A  piece  of  work  ;  any  thing  to  be  done,  whether 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  carpenter  or  mason 
undertakes  to  build  a  house  by  the  job.  The  erec- 
tion of  Westminster  Bridge  was  a  heavy  job  ;  and  it 
was  a  great  job  to  erect  Central  Wharf,  in  Boston. 
The  mechanic  has  many  small  jobs  on  hand. 

2.  A  lucrative  business ;  an  undertaking  with  a 
view  to  profit. 

No  check  is  known  ro  blush,  nor  heart  to  throb, 

Save  when  they  lose  a  question  or  i\job.  Pope. 

3.  A  sudden  slab  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
[This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  original  sense.] 
To  do  the  job  for  one  ;  to  kill  him. 

JOB,  71.  t.    To  strike  or  stab  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

L'Estrangc. 
2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Moxon 
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JOG 
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JOB,  v.  i.  To  deal  in  the  public  stocks ;  to  buy  and 
sell,  as  a  broker. 

The  judge  shall  _/o&,  the  bishop  bite  the  town, 

Aocl  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

JO-BA'TION,  h.    A  scolding ;  a  long,  tedious  reproof. 

[  Vulgar.]  Grose. 

/OB'BER,  n.    One  who  does  small  jobs. 

2.  A  dealer  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds  ;  usually 
called  a  Stock-jobber.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  engages  in  a  low,  lucrative  affair. 

4.  A   merchant    who  purchases   goods  from  im- 
porters and  sells  to  retaile-s. 

JOB'BER-NoWL,  n.     [Said  to  be  from  Flemish  jobbe, 
dull,  and  Sax.  knot,  head  or  top.] 
A  loggerhead  ;  a  blockhead.     [A  low  word.  ] 

Hudibras. 
lOB'BING,  n.    The  practice  of  taking  jobs  for  profit. 
2.  The  practice  of  purchasing  from  importers  and 
selling  to  retailers. 
FOB'BINGj  ppr.    Stabbing  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
lOB'S'-TE.ARS,  n.     A  grass-like  plant  of  the  genus 
Coix,  with  shining,  pearly  fruit,  resembling  falling 
tears. 
JO'CANT-RY,  n.     [L.  jocans.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  jesting.     [Not  in  good  use.] 

More. 
JOCK'EY,  n.     [Said  to  be  from  Jockey,  a  diminutive 
of  Jack,  John  ;  primarily,  a  boy  that  rides  horses.] 

1.  A  man  that  rides  horses  in  a  race.       Addison. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses  ;  one  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  buy  and  sell  horses  for  gain.     Hence, 

3.  A  cheat ;  one  who  deceives  or  takes  undue  ad- 
vantage in  trade. 

JOCK'EY,  u.  t.    To  play  the  jockey;   to  cheat;  to 

trick  ;  to  deceive  in  trade. 
2.  To  jostle  by  riding  against  one.  Johnson. 

JOCK'EY-£D,   (jok'id,)   pp.      Cheated ;    tricked    in 

trade. 
JOCK'EY-ING,  ppr.     Playing  the  jockey;  cheating; 

deceiving  in  trade. 
JOCK'EY-ISM,  n.    Practice  of  jockeys. 
JOCK'EY-SHIP,   n.     The  art  or  practice  of  riding 

horses.  Cowper. 

JO-GOSE',  a.     [L.  jocosus,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 

1.  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting  ;  merry ;  waggish ; 
used  of  persons. 

2.  Containing  a  joke  ;  sportive;  merry  ;  as,  jocose 
or  comical  airs.  Watts. 

JO-GOSE'LY,  adv.  In  jest ;  for  sport  or  game  ;  wag- 
gishly. Broome. 

JO-GOSE'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  jocose; 
waggery  ;  merriment.     [Jocosity  is  not  used.] 

JO-GO-SE'RI-OUS,  a.  Partaking  of  mirth  and  seri- 
ousness. Green. 

JOCLJ-LAR,  a.     [L.  jocularis,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 

1.  Jocose  ;    waggish  ;    merry  ;    given  to  jesting ; 
used  of  persons. 

2.  Containing  jokes;  sportive;  not  serious;  as,  a 
jocular  expression  or  style. 

JOe-U-LAR'l-TY,  n.     Merriment ;  jesting.    Brown. 
JOCU.-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  jest ;  for  sport  or  mirth. 

Bp.  Lavington. 
JOC'l[-LAR-Y,  a.     Jocular.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ash.     Bacon. 
JOC'O-LA-TOR,  n.    [L.J     A  jester;  a  droll;  a  min- 
strel. StrutU 
JOC'TT-LA-TO-RY,  a.     Droll ;  merrily  said. 
JOCUND,  a.     [L.  jocundus,  from  jocus,  a  joke.] 
Merry  ;  gay  ;  airy  ;  lively  ;  sportive. 

Rural  sports  and  jocund  strains.  Prior. 

jO-CUND'I-TY,    )   n.     State  of  being  merry ;   gay- 

JOG'UND-NESS,  (      ety. 

JOC'UND-LY,  adv.     Merrily  ;  gayly. 

JOG,  v.  t.     [Qu.  W.  gogi,  to  shake,  or  D.  schokken,  to 

jolt  or  shake,  which  seems  to  be  the  Fr.  choquer, 

Eng.  shock,  shake.] 
To  push  or  shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  give 

notice  or  excite  attention  by  a  slight  push. 

Sudden  Ijogged  Ulysses.  Pope. 

JOG,  v.  i.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks,  like 
those  of  a  slow  trot. 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 

While  he  might  still  Jog  on,  and  keep  his  trot.  Milton. 

2.  To  walk  or  travel  idly,  heavily,  or  slowly. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving.       Dryden. 
IOG,  n.    A  push  ;  a  slight  shake ;  a  shake  or  push  in- 
tended to  give  notice  or  awaken  attention.    When 
your  friend  falls  asleep  at  church,  give  him  a  jog. 
2.  A  rub  ;  a  small  stop  ;  obstruction.      Glanvillc. 
fOG'-TROT,  rt.     A  slow,  regular  pace.    [Colloquial.] 

Grose. 
JOG'GED,  (jogd,)  pp.    Pushed  or  shaken  slightly. 
JOG'GER,  7t.    One  who  walks  or  moves  heavily  and 
si  wly. 
2.  One  who  gives  a  sudden  push. 
JOG'GING,  ppr.     Pushing  slightly  ;  moving  by  jogs. 
JOG'GING,  71.     A  slight  push  or  shake. 
JOG'GLE,  v.  t.     [from  jog.]    To  shake  slightly;   to 

give  a  sudden  but  slight  push. 
JOG'GL£D,  (jog'gld,)  pp.     Slightly  shaken. 
JOG'GL^D,  a.    Matched  by  serratures  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sliding. 


JOG'GLING,  ppr.     Shaking  slightly. 

JO-HAN'NES,  71.  [John  Latinized.]  A  Portuguese 
gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars  ;  contracted 
often  into  joe ;  as  a  joe,  or  half-joe.  It  is  named 
from  the  figure  of  King  John,  which  it  bears. 

JOHN'AP-PLE,  (jon'ap-pl,)  n.  A  sort  of  apple,  good 
for  spring  use,  when  other  fruit  is  spent. 

Jr/yT£l77ter. 

JOHN  BULL,  7i.  The  well  known  collective  name  of 
the  English  nation,  first  used  in  Arbuthuot's  satire, 
The  History  of  John  Bull,  usually  published  in  Swift's 
works.  Brande. 

JOHN  Do'RY,  n.      [Corrupted  from  Fr.  janne  dorie, 
golden  yellow.]     A  sea-fish  of  a  golden-yellow  color, 
and  grotesque  form,  the  Zeus  Faber  of  Linnasus. 
Encyc.  Dom.  Ec. 

JOHN'NY  CAKE,  n.  [Qu.  journey  cake.]  A  cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  mixed 
with  water,  and  baked  on  the  hearth.         America. 

JOHN'SON-ISM,  71.  A  peculiar  word  or  manner  of 
Johnson.  JY.  Ann.  Reg. 

JOHNS'- WORT.     See  St.  Johns-Wort. 

JOIN,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  joindre ;  It.  giugncre;  from  L.  jungo, 
jungere ;  jungo  for  jugo  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  junior, 
to  join;  L.  jugum;  Eng.  yoke ;  Gr.  (vyoc  and 
revyos,  a  yoke,   and  a  pair;   t,vyoo),  to  yoke  ;^cvy- 

Wfii,  to  join;  Ch.  i"t  ;  Syr.  «.sy01  zug ;  At.  y\\ 

lauga,  to  join,  to  couple,  to  marry,  to  pair;   Eth. 

nW  I  iog,  a  pair,  as  in  Arabic.  It  signifies  also, 
in  Syriac,  to  rage,  to  cry  out ;  showing  that  the  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  strain,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  pre- 
cisely as  in  span.] 

1.  To  set  or  bring  one  thing  in  contiguity  with  an- 
other. 

Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field.  — 
Is.  v. 

2.  To  couple ;  to  connect ;  to  combine ;  as,  to  join 
ideas.  Locke. 

3.  To  unite  in  league  or  marriage. 

Now  Jehoshaphat    had    riches  and    honor  in   abundance,    aud 

joined  atrtnity  with  Ahab. — 2  Ch.  xviii. 
What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  — 
Matt.  xix. 

4.  To  ass'ociate. 

Go  near  nod' join  thyself  to  this  chariot.  —  Acts  via. 

5.  To  unite  in  any  act. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join.  Dryden. 

6.  To  unite  in  concord. 

But  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and 
in  the  same  judgment.  —  1  Cor.  i. 

The  phrase  to  join  battle  is  probably  elliptical,  for 
join  in  battle ;  or  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  com- 
mitterc  prcrlium,  to  send  together  the  battle. 

In  general,  join  signifies  to  unite  two  entire  things 
without  a  breach  or  intermixture,  by  contact  or  con- 
tiguity, either  temporary  or  permanent.  It  differs 
from  Connect,  which  signifies  properly,  to  unite  by 
an  intermediate  substance.  But  join,  unite,  and  con- 
nect are  often  used  synonymously. 
JOIN,  v.  i.  To  grow  to  ;  to  adhere.  The  place  where 
two  bones  of  the  body  join,  is  called  a  joint  or  articu- 
lation. 

2.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact;  as, 
when  two  houses  join. 

3.  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  league,  confederacy, 
partnership,  or  society.  Russia  and  Austria  joined  in 
opposition  to  Bonaparte's  ambitious  views.  Men 
join  in  great  undertakings,  and  in  companies  for 
trade  or  manufacture.  They  join  in  entertainments 
and  amusements.  They  join  in  benevolent  associa- 
tions.    It  is  often  followed  by  with. 

Any  other  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and  assist  him  in 
recovering  satisfaction.  Locke. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and  join  in  affinity 
with  the  people  of  these  abominations  t  — Ezra  ix. 

JOIN'DER,  «.     A  joining;  as,  a.  joinder  in  demurrer. 

Blackstone. 

JOIN'ED,  pp.  Added  ;  united  ;  set  or  fastened  to- 
gether; associated;  confederated. 

JOIN'ER,  7i.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct 
things  by  joining  pieces  of  wood  ;  but  appropriately 
and  usually,  a  mechanic  who  does  the  wood  work  in 
the  covering  and  finishing  of  buildings.  This  is  the 
true  and  original  sense  of  the  word  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  New  England.  This  person  is  called  in  New 
York  a  carpenter.     [See  Carpenter.] 

JOIN'ER-Y,  71.    The  art  of  fitting  and  joining  pieces 
of  timber  in  the  construction  of  utensils  or  parts  of  a 
building,  so  as  to  form  one  entire  piece. 
2.  The  work  of  a  joiner.  Burke. 

JOIN'-HAND,  71.  Writing  in  which  letters  are  joined 
in  words  ;  as  distinguished  from  writing  in  single 
letters.  Addison. 

JOIN'ING,  ppr.  Adding;  making  contiguous;  unit- 
ing ;  confederating. 

JOINT,  71.  [Fr. Joint;  Sp.  junta,  juntura;  It.  giuntura  ; 
L.  junctura.     See  Join.] 

1.  The  joining  of  two  or  more  things. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  joining  of  two  or  more  bones  ; 


an   articulation  ;   as  the  elbow,  the    knee,  or  the 
knuckle. 

3.  A  knot ;  the  union  of  two  parts  of  a  plant ;  or 
the  space  between  two  joints ;  an  internode ;  as,  the 
joint  of  a  cane,  or  of  a  stalk  of  maize. 

4.  A  hinge  ;  a  juncture  of  parts  which  admits  of 
motion. 

5.  The  place  where  two  pieces  of  timber  are 
united. 

6.  In  joinery,  straight  lines  are  called  a  joint,  when 
two  pieces  of  wood  are  planed.  Moxon. 

7.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the 
butcher. 

Out  of  joint ;   luxated  ;    dislocated  ;    as  when  the 
head  of  a  bone  is  displaced  from  its  socket.    Hence, 
figuratively,  in  disorder  or  confusion. 
JOINT,  a.    Shared  by  two  or  more ;  as,  joint  prop- 
erty. 

2.  United  in  the  same  profession  ;  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  same  thing ;  as,  a  joinf-heir  or  heiress. 

3.  United  ;  combined ;  acting  in  concert ;  as,  a 
joint  force  ;  joint  efforts ;  joint  vigor. 

JOINT,  v.  t.  To  form  with  joints  or  articulations ; 
used  mostly  in  the  participle ;  as,  the  fingers  are  jointed  j 
a  cane  has  a  jointed  stalk. 

2.  To  form  many  parts  into  one ;  as,  jointed  wood 

Dryden. 

3.  To  cut  or  divide  into  joints  or  quarters. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  straighten  and  smooth  the  edges  of  boards 
which  are  to  be  joined,  so  that  they  may  unite 
closely. 

JOINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  with  articulations,  as 
the  stem  of  a  plant. 
2.  Separated  into  joints  or  quarters. 

JOINT'ED-LY,  adv.     By  joints.  Smith. 

JOINT'ER,  71.  The  longest  plane  used  by  a  joiner  in 
smoothing  the  surface  of  boards  or  straightening  the 
edge  of  those  which  are  to  be  joined.  Gwilt. 

JOINT'-HEIR,  (-are,)  71.  [joint  and  heir.]  An  heir 
having  a  joint  interest  with  another.     Rom.  viii. 

JOINT'ING,  71.    The  making  of  a  joint. 

JOINT'LY,  adv.  Together  ;  unitedly  ;  in  concert ; 
with  cooperation. 

2.  With  union  of  interest ;  as,  to  be  jointly  con- 
cerned in  a  voyage. 

JOINT'RESS,  71.    A  woman  who  has  a  jointure. 

Blackstone. 

JOINT'-STOCK,  71.    Stock  held  in  company. 

JOINT-STOCK-GOM'PA-NY,  11.  A  company  for 
carrying  on  any  business,  having  the  stock  or  capi- 
tal divided  into  shares  which  are  transferable  by  each 
owner  without  the  consent  of  the  other  partners. 
The  holders  of  the  stock  are  not,  in  most  cases,  lia- 
ble in  their  individual  capacity  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  Brande.     Encyc.  Am. 

JOINT'STOOL,  71.  A  stool  consisting  of  parts  in- 
serted in  each  other.  South. 

JOINT-TEN' AN-CY,  71.  [joint  and  tenant.]  A  ten- 
ure of  estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 
possession.  Blackstone. 

JOINT-TEN'ANT,  71.  [joint  and  tenant.]  One  who 
holds  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy. 

JOJNT'URE,  71.  [Fr.]  All  estate  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, settled  on  a  woman  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage, and  which  she  is  to  enjoy  after  her  husband's 
decease.  Blaclcstone. 

JOINT'URE,  7j.  t.    To  settle  a  jointure  upon. 

Cowley. 

JOINT'UR--ED,  pp.    Endowed  with  a  jointure. 

JOINT'UR-ING,  ppr.     Endowing  with  a  jointure. 

JOIST,  71.  [Scot,  geist  or  gest.  Qu.  Fr.  gesir,  to 
lie.] 

A  small  piece  of  timber,  such  as  is  framed  into  the 
girders  and  summers  of  a  building  to  support  a  floor. 

Encyc. 

JOIST,  v.  t.     To  fit  in  joists  ;  to  lay  jojsts. 

JOIST'ED,  pp.     Fitted  in  joists. 

JOIST'ING,  ppr.     Laying  joists. 

JOKE,  71.  [L.  jocus;  Dan.  gick,  a  joke;  giekker,  to 
joke  ;  Sw.  gdeka,  to  ridicule  ;  G.  schakern?] 

1.  A  jest ;  something  said  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
a  laugh  ;  something  witty  or  sportive ;  raillery.  A 
jealous  person  will  rarely  bear  a.  joke. 

2.  An  illusion  ;  something  not  real,  or  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke  I  Pope. 

A  practical  joke,  is  a  trick  played  on  a  person,  some- 
times to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  body. 

In  joke  ;  in  jest;  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  laugh  ; 
not  in  earnest. 

JOKE.  v.  i.t  [L.  joeor.] 

To  jest ;  to  be  merry  in  words  or  actions. 

JOKE,  v.  t.  To  rally;  to  cast  jokes  at;  to  make 
merry  with. 

JOK'£D,  (jokt,)  pp.  Jested  ;  rallied ;  made  merry 
with. 

JOK'ER,  71..     A  jester ;  a  merry  fellow.  Dennis. 

JOK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Jesting:  making  merry  with. 

JOK'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  joking  way. 

JOLE,  71.  [Sometimes  written  Jowl.  Sax.  ccole,  the 
jaw  or  cheek  ;  Ir.  gial.  Qu.  Arm.  chagell,  con- 
tracted.] 
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jotr 

1  The  cheek  ;  used  in  the  phrase  check  by  jolc, 
that  is,  \\  itli  the  cheeks  together  close.        Dryden. 

2  1  ne  head  of  a  fish.  Pope. 
JOLE  or  JOLIi,  v.  t.    To  strike  the  head  against  any 

thing  ;  to  clash  with  violence.     [JVut  used.]     Shak. 
J(,L-LI-F[-Fa'TTON,  «.     Noisy   festivity  and  merri- 
ment     L/2  low  word  used  sometimes  in  England  and 
Jimerica\ 
JOL'LI-LY,  adv.     [See  Jolly.]     With  noisy  mirth; 

with 'a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth.  Dryden. 

JOL'LI-AIENT,  n.     Mirth  ;  merriment.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
JOL'LI-NESS,  )  re.     [from  jolly.]     Noisy  mirth  ;  gav- 
JOL'Ll-TY,       (      ety;  merriment;  festivity. 

AM  was  now  turned  to  jclUty  and  game.  Milton. 

2.  Elevation  of  spirit ;  gayety. 

Ho,  with  a  proud  jollity,  commanded  liim  to  leave  that  itrarrelfor 
him  who  was  only  worthy  to  enter  into  it.  Sidney. 

[This  word,  in  America,  is  not  now  applied  to  re- 
spectable company.] 
JOL'  LY,  a.     [Fr.  jolt,  pretty  ;  It.  giulivo,  joyful,  merry. 
Q.U.  Sax  geola,  gehol,  a  feast,  the  yule,  or  feast  of  the 
nativity.] 

1.  Merry  ;  gay  ;  lively  ;  full  of  life  and  mirth  ;  jo- 
vial. It  expresses  more  life  and  noise  than  Cheer- 
ful ;  as,  &  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen.  Shak. 

[It  is  seldom  applied,  in  colloquial  usage,  to  re- 
spectable company.  We  rarely  say  of  respectable 
persons,  they  are  jolly.  It  is  applied  to  the  young 
and  the  vulgar.] 

2.  Expressing  mirth  or  inspiring  it. 

Anil  whir  his  ;o%  pipe  delights  the  errovcs.  Prior. 

The  coachman  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  pota- 
tions of  mult  liquors.  Irving. 

3.  Exciting  mirth  and  gayety;  as, jolly  May. 

Dryden. 

4.  Plump,  like  one  in  high  health  ;  prettv-    South. 
JOL'LY-IiOAT,  n.     A  small  boat  belonging"  to  a  ship. 

[A  sailor's  corruption  for  yawl-boat.     See  Sw.  jullc,  a 
yawl.] 

JOLT,  v.  i.  To  shake  with  short,  alirupt  risings  and 
fallings,  as  a  carriage  moving  on  rough  ground.  The 
carriage  jolts. 

JOLT,  v.  t.  To  shake  with  sudden  jerks,  as  in  a  car- 
riage on  rough  ground,  or  on  a  high  trotting  horse  ; 
as,  the  horse  or  carriage  jolts  the  rider. 

JOLT,  n.  A  shock  or  shake  by  a  sudden  jerk,  as  in  a 
carriage.  Swift. 

JOLT'ED,  pp.    Shaken  with  sudden  jerks. 

JoLT'EH,  ii.     He  or  that  which  jolts. 

JoLT'HEAD,  (-hed,)  re.  A  great-head;  a  dunce;  a 
blockhead.  Shak. 

JOLT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Giving  sudden  jerks  or  shakes. 

JOLT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  jolting  manner. 

JON'QlllL,  re.  [Fr.  jonquille  ;  It.  giunchiglia,  giunco  j 
L.  juncus,  a  riislf^ and  It.  giglio,  a  lily.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Rush-leafed  Daffodil.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus,  bearing  beautiful 
flowers  of  various  colors,  yellow  and  white. 

Encyc. 

JOR'DEN,  n.     A  vessel  for  chamber  uses.         Swift. 

JO'RAM,  )  n.     A  colloquial  name,  in  many  parts  of 

JO'RUM,  \  England,  for  a  large  drinking  vessel,  and 
also  for  its  contents,  viz.,  nut-brown  ale,  toast,  with 
sugar  and  spice.  For  by. 

JO'SEPH,  n.  A  woman's  riding  dress,  formerly  much 
in  use.  Grose. 

JO'SO,  re.     A  small  fish  of  the  gudgeon  kind. 

JOSS'-STICK,  re.  A  name  given  to  small  reeds,  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  odoriferous  woods,  which  the 
Chinese  burn  before  their  idols.  Mulcom. 

JOS'TLE,  (jos'ljti.  t.     [Fr.  jouter,  for  jouster;  It.  gios- 
trare  ;  Sp.  jasfiar.     Written,  also,  Justle.] 
To  run  against  and  shake;  to  push. 

JOS'TLED,  (jos'ld,)  pp.  Run  against ;  pushed.  We 
say,  a  thing  is  jostled  out  of  its  place. 

JOS'TLING,  ppr.     Running  against ;  pushing. 

JOS'TLING,  ».     A  running  against ;  a  crowding. 

JOT,  n.  [Gr.  koto,  Ch.  Heb.  yod,  Syr.  yudh,  the  name 
of  the  letter  ■>  or  t'.] 

An  iota ;  a  point ;  a  tittle  ;  the  least  quantity  assign- 
able. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law  till  all  snail  be  fulfilled.  —  Matt.  v. 

A  man  may  read  much,  and  acquire  not  a  jot  of  knowledge,  or 
be  a  jot  the  wiser.  Anon. 

JOT,  v.  t.    To  set  down  ;  to  make  a  memorandum  of. 

Walter  Scott. 

JOT'TING,  re.     A  memorandum.  Todd. 

JOT'TING,  ppr.     Making  a  memorandum  of. 

JOIJ'IS-SANCE,  (ju'is-sans,)  re.  [Fr.]  Jollity  ;  mer- 
riment.    [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

JOUNCE,  v.  t.  To  jolt ;  to  shake,  as  rough  riders  are 
apt  to  do.  It  is  the  same  as  Jaunce,  by  a  common 
change  of  diphthongs.  ["Spur-galled  and  tired  by 
jouncing."  Bolingbroke.  Shak.  Forby.]  Used  as  a 
noun  foTjolt  or  shake. 

JO  UP,  o.  t.     To  shake  ;  to  dash.  Grose. 

JOUR'NAL,  (jur'nal,)  n.  [Fr.  journal ;  It.  giornale, 
from  giorno,  a  day  ;  Corn,  jurna ;  W.  diurnod ;  L. 
diurnum.  This  was  originally  an  adjective,  signify- 
ing daily,  as  in  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  ;  but  the  ad- 
jective is  obsolete.] 
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1.  A  diarj' ;  an  account  of  daily  transactions  and 
events  ;  or  the  book  containing  such  account. 

2.  Among  mcrcltants,  a  book  in  which  every  par- 
ticular article  or  charge  is  fairly  entered  from  the 
waste-book  or  blotter. 

3.  In  navigation^  a  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
course  and  distance,  the  winds,  weather,  and  other 
occurrences. 

4.  A  paper  published  daily,  or  other  newspaper  ; 
also,  the  title  of  a  book  or  pamphlet  published  at 
stated  times,  containing  an  account  of  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  improvements,  in  arts  and  sciences  ; 
as,  the  Journal  de  Savans  ;  the  Journal  of  Science. 

JOUR'NAL-ISM,  (jur'nal-izm,)  re.    The  keeping  of  a 

journal.  Carlisle. 

2.  The  management  of  public  journals. 
JOUR'NAL-IST,   (jur'nal-ist,)   re.     The   writer  of   a 

journal  or  diary. 

2.  The  conductor  of  a  public  journal. 
JOUR'NAL-TZE,   (jur'nal-ize,)  »,  t.     To  enter  in  a 

journal  an  account  of  daily  transactions. 
JOUR'NAL-IZ-ED,  (jur'nal-Izd,)  pp.     Entered  in  a 

journal. 
JOUR'NAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Entering  in  a  journal. 
JOUR'NEY,  (jur'ny,)  re.  I  [Fr.  journie,  a  day  or  day's 

work  ;  It.  giornata,  a  day  ;  Sp.  Jornada,  a  journey, 

or  travel  of  a  day  ;  It.  giorno,  a  day,  from  L.  diumus, 

dies.] 

1.  Originally,  the  travel  of  a  day.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

2.  Travel  by  land  to  any  distance  and  for  any  time, 
indefinitely;  as,  a  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
to  Rome  ;  a  journey  to  visit  a  brother  ;  a  week's  ■/our- 
ney  ;  we  made  two  journeys  to  Philadelphia. 

3.  Passage  from  one  place  to  another;  as,  a  long 
journey  from  the  upper  regions.  Burnet. 

4.  It  may  sometimes  include  a  passing  by  water. 
JOUR'NEY,  (jur'ny,)  v.  i.     To  travel  from  place  to 

place  ;  to  pass  from  home  to  a  distance. 

Abraham  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south.  —  Gen.  xii. 

JOUR'NEY-ER,  (jur'ny-er,)  re.    One  who  journeys. 

Scott. 

JOUR'NEY-ING,  (jur'ny-ing,)  ppr.  Traveling;  pass- 
ing from  place  to  place. 

JOUIl'NEY-ING,  re.  A  traveling  or  passing  from  one 
place  to  another ;  as,  the  journeyings  of  tiie  children 
of  Israel. 

JOUR'NEY-MAN,  re.  [journey  and  man.]  Strictly,  a 
man  hired  to  work  by  the  day,  but  in  fact,  any  me- 
chanic who  is  hired  to  work  for  another  in  his  em- 
ployment, whether  by  the  month,  year,  or  other  term. 
It  is  applied  only  to  mechanics  in  their  own  occu- 
pations. 

JOUR'NEY-WORK,   (jur'ny-wurk,)  n.    Work   done 
for  hire  by  a  mechanic  in  his  proper  occupation. 
[  This  word  is  never  applied  to  farming.] 

JOUST.     See  Just. 

JoVE,  7i.     [L.  Jovis,  gen.  of  Jupiter,  Gr.  7,cvc.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  among  the 
Romans. 

2.  The  planet  Jupiter. 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 

Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove.  Pope. 

3.  The  air  or  atmosphere,  or  the  god  of  the  air. 

And  Jove  descends  in  showers  of  kindly  rain.  Dryden. 

4.  In  alchemy,  tin.  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
JO'VI-AL,  a.  [from  Jove,  supra.]  Under  the  influence 

of  Jupiter,  the  planet. 

The  fixed,  stars  astrologicalty  differenced  by  the  planets,  and 
esteemed  Martial  or  Jovial  according  to  the  colors  whereby 
they  answer  these  planets.  Brown. 

9.  In  alchemy,  a  term  applied  to  preparations  of  tin. 

JO'VI-AL,  a.     [Fr.  and  Sp.  id.  ;  It.  giovialc;  probably 

from  the  root  of  giooanc,  young,  or  from  that  of  joy. 

If  it  is  from  Jove,  it  must  be  from  the  sense  of  airy, 

or  fresh.] 

1.  Gay  ;  merry  ,  airy  ;  joyous  ;  jolly  ;  as,  a  jovial 
youth  ;  a  jovial  throng.  • 

2.  Expressive  of  mirth  and  hilarity. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others  moral,  the  rest 
are  jovial  or  bacchanalian.  Dryden. 

JC'VI-AL-IST,  re.     One  who  lives  a  jovial  life.  Hall. 

JO'VI-AL-LY,  nri".  Merrily;  gayly  ;  witti  noisy  mirth. 

JO'VI-AL-NESS,  re.     Noisy  mirth  ;  gayety. 

JO'VI-AL-TY,  7i.     Merriment. 

JOWL,  re.     The  cheek.     [See  Jole.] 

JOWL'ER,  re.  The  name  of  a  hunting-dog,  beagle,  or 
other  dog.  Dryden. 

JO W'TER,  it.  One  who  carries  fish  around  the  coun- 
try, on  horseback,  for  sale.  It  probablv  means  Jolt- 
eh.     [Obs.]  jlsh. 

JOY,  re.  [Fr.  joie;  It.  gioia;  Arm.  joa,  contracted; 
G.  janehien,  to  shout;  D.  juiehen,  to  rejoice  ;  Sp.  go- 
to ;  Port.  id.  This  word  belongs  to  the  Class  Cg.  and 
its  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  shout,  or  to  leap,  or 
to  play  or  sport,  and  allied  perhaps  to  joke  and  juggle. 
Q.U.  L.  gaudium.] 

1.  The  passion  or  emotion  excited  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  expectation  of  good ;  that  excitement  of 
pleasurable  feelings  which  is  caused  by  success, 
good  fortune,  the  gratification  of  desire  or  some  good 
possessed,   or  by  a  rational   prospect  of  possessing 
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what  we  love  or  desire  ;    gladness  ;    exultation  ;  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good.      Loeke. 
Peace, 
Bring  heavenly  bahn  to  heal  my  country's  wounds, 
Joy  to  my  Boul,  and  transport  to  my  lay.  D.  Humphrey. 

2.  Gayety  ;  mirth  ;  festivity. 

The  roofs  with  joy  resound.  Dryden. 

3.  Happiness  ;  felicity. 

Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  hfrjoy.  Dryden. 

4.  A  glorious  and  triumphant  state. 

Who,  for  the  joy  that  wan  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross.    - 
Heb.  xii. 

5.  The  cause  of  joy  or  happiness. 

For  ye  are  our  glory  awdjoy.  —  1  Thess.  ii. 

6.  A  term  of  fondness  ;  the  cause  of  joy. 
JOY,  v.  i.     To  rejoice  ;  to  be  glad  ;  to  exult. 

I  will^oy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  —  Hab.  iii. 

JOY,  v.  t.  To  give  joy  to ;  to  congratulate  ;  to  enter- 
tain kindly. 

2.  To  gladden  ;  to  exhilarate. 

My  soul  was  joyed  in  vain.  Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  jouir.]  To  enjoy  ;  to  have  or  possess 
with  pleasure,  or  to  have  pleasure  in  the  possession 
of.     [Little,  used.]     [See  Enjov.]      Milton.     Dryden. 

JOY'ANCE,  n.     [Old  Fr.  joiant.]     Gayety;    festivity. 

[  Obs.]  Spenser. 

JOY'/'.'I),  pp.     Gladdened;  enjoyed. 
JOY'FJJL,  a.     Full  of  joy;  very  glad  ;  exulting. 
My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.  —  Is.  xli. 
Rarely,  it  lias  of  before  the  cause  of  joy 

Sad  for  their  loss,  buijoyful  o/our  life.  Pope. 

JOY'FJJL-LY,  adv.    With  joy ;  gladly. 

Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey.  Dryden. 

JOY'FUL-NESS,    re.      Great    gladness;    joy.      Dent 

xxviii. 
JOY'ING,  ppr.     Gladdening  ;  giving  joy  to. 
JOY'-IN-SPIR'ING,  a.     Inspiring  joy.         Botoring. 
JOY'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  joy  ;  wanting  joy. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sat.  Dryden. 

Rarely  followed  by  of;  as,  joyless  of  the  grove. 

Dryden. 
2.  Giving  no  joy  or  pleasure. 

A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue.  ShaJ:. 

JOY'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  joy.  Milton. 

JOY'LESS-NESS,7i.     State  of  being  joyless.     Donne. 
JOY'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  joycux.] 

1.  Glad  ;  gay  ;  merry  ;  joyful. 

Joyous  the  birds  ;  fresh  galea  and  gentle  airs 

Whispered  it.  Milton. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prims.  Spenser. 

It  has  of  before  the  cause  of  joy. 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won.  Dryden. 

JOY'OTJS-LY,  adv.     With  joy  or  gladness. 
JOY'OUS-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  jovous. 
JUR,  re.     A  bottle  or  vessel.     [Obs.]  CliauKr. 

JU'BI-LANT,  a.     [L.  jubilans.     See  Jubilee.] 

Uttering  songs  of  triumph  ;  rejoicing  ;  shouting 
with  joy. 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 

JU-BI-LX'TE,re.  [L.]  The  third  Sunday  after  East- 
er ;  so  called  because  the  church  service,  in  ear'y 
times,  began,  on  that  day,  with  the  words  of  the  6fith 
Psalm,  "Jubilate  Deo."  etc.  Brando.     - 

JU-BI-LA'T[ON,   re.       [Fr.,   from  L.  jubilatio.      See 
Jubilee.] 
The  act  of  declaring  triumph. 

Jfj'Bl-LEE,  n.  [Fr.jubile;  L.  jubihnn,  from  jubilo, 
to  shout  for  joy  ;  Sp.  jubileo  ;  It.  giubbileo  ;  Heb.  Va'' 
or  ~oi\  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  coinciding  with  Eng. 
bawl,  peal,  L.  pello.] 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  every  fiftieth  year,  being  the 
year  following  the  revolution  of  seven  weeks  of 
years,  at  which  time  all  the  slaves  were  liberated, 
and  all  lands,  which  had  been  alienated  during  the 
whole  period,  reverted  to  their  former  owners.  This 
was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing.     Hence, 

2.  A  season  of  great  public  joy  and  festivity. 

Milton. 

3.  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  celebrated  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  pope  grants  plenary  indulgence 
to  sinners,  or  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St, 
Peter  and  St..  Paul  at  Rome.  Enci/c. 

JU-€tJND'I-TY,  re.  [L.  jucundil.as,  from  jucundus, 
sweet,  pleasant.] 

Pleasantness;    agreeableness.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

JtT-D  Vie'AL     I  "■■    PertaininS  to  the  Jews.  Milner. 
JU-DA'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  Jewish  manner. 

Milton. 
JU'DA-ISM,  n.      [Fr.  judaisme,  from  Judah,  whence 


Jew.] 
1.  T 


he  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Jews,  as 
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enjoined  in  the  iaws  of  Moses.    Judaism  was  a  tem- 
porary dispensation. 
2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Encye. 
JU-DA-I-ZA'TTON,   n.     A  conforming  to  the  Jewish 

reliui.m  or  ritual.  Southey. 

Ju'iJA-lZE,  v.  L     [Fr.  jvdaiser,  from  Judah.] 

To  conform  to  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of 
the  Jews. 

They — prevailed  on   the  Galalianc  to  judaize  so  far  as  to  ob- 
6ltv^  thi_-  rites  of  Muses  in  virions  iritilimces.  Mihier. 


JtJ'DA-IZ-KR,  n.     One  who  conforms  to  the  religion 

of  the  Jews.  Macknight. 

JO'DA-TZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Conforming  to  the  doctrines 

and  rites  of  the  Jews. 
JO 'DAS-TREE,  n.  A  leguminous  flowering  tree,  of  the 

genus  Cercis,  common  in  the  East.    On  one  of  these 

JmJas  is  said  to  have  hung  l,iimself. 
JUD'DOCK,   n.      A   small    snipe,   called   also  Jack- 

SNI PE. 

JUDGE,  n.t  [Fr.  jure;  Sp.  juez  ;  Port,  juiz  ;  It.  gi- 
uilice;  L.  judex,  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  j its, 
law  or  rijrht,  and  dico,  to  pronounce.  "  Hinc  judex, 
quod  jus  dicat  accepta  potestate."      Varro.] 

1.  A  civil  officer  who  is  invested  with  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  between 
parties,  according  to  his  commission  ;  as,  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  District  Courts,  orof  a  Coun- 
ty Court.  The  judge  of  a  Court  of  Equity  is  called  a 
ciiitnr.p'lur. 
Q.  The  Supreme  Being. 

Shiil  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  i  —  Gen.  iviii. 

3.  One  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

4.  One  who  lias  skill  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a 
question,  or  on  the  value  of  any  thing  ;  one  who  can 
discern  truth  and  propriety. 

A  man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  rmy  be  a  good  judge  of  poetry 
or  F-loinicnce,  or  of  the  merits;  of  a  painting.  Dryden. 

5.  In  the  history  of  Israel^  a  chief  magistrate,  with 
civil  and  military  powers.  The  Israelites  were  gov- 
erned by  judge*  more  than  thrre  hundred  years,  and 
the  history  of  their  transactions  is  called  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

JUDGE,  v.  i.  [Fr.jugcr;  L.  judico ;  It.  giudicare ; 
Sp.  juzgar.) 

1.  To  compare  facts  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  thus  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.  — John  vii. 
9.  To  form  an  opinion  ;   to  bring  to  issue  the  rea- 
soning (  r  deliberations  of  the  mind. 

If  I  did  not  know  die  originals,  I  should  not  be  able  to  judge, 
by  the  copies,  which  wns  Virgil  and  which  Ovid.      Dryden. 

3.  To  hear  and  determine,  as  in  causes  on  trial  ; 
to  pass  sentence.  He  was  present  on  the  bench,  but 
could  not  judge  in  the  case. 

The  Lurd  judge  between  thee  and  me.  —  Gen.  xvi. 

4.  To  discern  ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  consider  accu- 
rately for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  or  con- 
clusion. 

Judge  in  yourselves ;  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray  to  God 
uncovered  ? —  1  Cor.  xi. 

JUDGE,  v.  t.  To  hear  and  determine  a  case  j  to  ex- 
amine and  decide. 

Chaos  shall  judge  the  strife.  Milton. 

2.  To  try  ;  to  examine  and  pass  sentence  on. 

Take  ye  him  ivnd  judge  him  according  to  your  law.  — John  xviii. 
God  sir.iWjudgc  the  right-wis  and  the  wicked.  — Eccles.  iii. 

3.  Rightly  to  understand  and  discern. 

He  that  is  spiriiviul_;H</g-ctft  all  things.  —  1  Cor.  ft. 

4.  To  censure  rashly  ;  to  pass  severe  sentence. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  —  Malt.  vii.  * 

5.  To  esteem  ;  to  think  ;  to  reckon. 

If  ye  imve  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.  — Acts  xvi. 

6.  To  rule  or  govern. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. — Heb.  x. 

7.  To  doom  to  punishment ;  to  punish. 

I  will  judge  thee  according  to  thy  ways.  —  Ezek.  vii. 

JUDftE-AD'VO-CATE,  n.  A  person  appointed  to  act 
as  public  prosecutor  in  courts-martial. 

JUDG'A'D,  pp.  Heard  and  determined  ;  tried  judicial- 
ly :  sentenced  ;  censured  ;  doomed. 

JUDG'ER   n.     One  who  judges  or  passes  sentence. 

JUDGE'SHIP,  (juj'ship,)  n.     The  office  of  a  judge. 

JUDG'ING,  ppr.  Hearing  and  determining  j  forming 
an  opinion  ;  dooming. 

JUDGMENT,  w.t  [Fr.  jugement.} 

1.  The  act  of  judging  ;  the  act  or  process  of  the 
mind  in  comparing  its  ideas,  to  find  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  and  to  ascertain  truth ;  or  the 
process  of  examining  facts  and  arguments,  to  ascer- 
tain propriety  and  justice  ;  or  the  process  of  exam- 
ining the  relations  between  one  proposition  and  an- 
other. Locke.     Encijc.     Johnson. 

2.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man  is  en- 
abled to  compare  ideas,  and  ascertain  the  relations 
of  terms  and  propositions  ;  as,  a  man  of  clear  jndg- 


ment,  or  sound  judgment.  The.  judgment  may  be  bi- [ 
ased  by  prejudice.  Judgment  supplies  the  want  of 
certain  knowledge. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  mind,  formed  from 
comparing  the  relations  of  ideas,  or  the  comparison 
of  facts  and  arguments.  In  the  formation  of  our 
judgmtonfj,  we  should  be  careful  to  weigh  and  com- 
pare all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 

4.  In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pronounced  in  any 
cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by  tile  judge  or  court  by 
which  it  i3  tried.  Judgment  may  be  rendered  on  de- 
murrer, on  a  verdict,  on  a  confession  or  default,  or 
on  a  nonsuit.  Judgment,  though  pronounced  by  the 
judge  or  court,  is  properly  the  determination  or  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment. 

5.  The  right  or  power  of  passing  sentence.     Shak. 

6.  Determination  ;  decision. 

Lei  reason  govern  ns  in  the  formation  of  out  judgment  of  things 
proposed  to  our  inquiry.  .  Anon. 

7    Opinion ;  notion. 

She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you.  Shah. 

8.  In  Scripture,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
enabling  a  person  to  discern  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil. 

Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  0  God.  —  Pa.  lxxii. 

9.  A  remarkable  punishment ;  an  extraordinary 
calamity  inflicted  by  God  on  sinneis. 

Judgments  are  prepared  for  scorners.  —  Prov.  xix.     Is.  xxvi. 

10.  The  spiritual  government  of  the  world. 

The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son.  — John  v. 

11.  The  righteous  statutes  and  commandments  of 
God  are  called  his  judgments.     Ps.  cxix. 

12.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  God's  word. 
Matt.  xii. 

13.  Justice  and  equity.     Luke  xi.     Is.  i. 

14.  The  decrees  and  purposes  of  God  concerning 
nations.     Ram.  xi. 

15.  A  court  or  tribunal.     Matt.  v. 

16.  Controversies,  or  decisions  of  controversies. 
1  Cor.  vi. 

17.  The  gospel,  or  kingdom  of  grace.    Matt.  xii. 

18.  The  final  trial  of  the  human  race,  when  God 
will  decide  the  fate  of  every  individual,  and  award 
sentence  according  to  justice. 

For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing1,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil. — 
Eccles.  xii. 

Judgment  of  God.   Formerly,  this  term  was  applied 

to  extraordinary  trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  by  arms 

and  single  combat,  by  ordeal,  or  hot  plowshares,  &c.  ; 

it  being  imagined  that  God  would  work  miracles  to 

vindicate  innocence. 

JUDG'MENT-DAY,  n.     The  last  day,  or  day  when 

final  judgment  will  he  pronounced  on  the  subjects 

I     of  God's  moral  government. 

JUDG'MENT-HALL,  n.     The  hall  where  courts  are 

held. 
JUDG'MENT-SkAT,  n.    The  seat  orbench  on  which 
judges  sit  in  court. 

2.  A  court ;  a  tribunal. 

We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  —  Rom. 
xiv. 

JO'DI-€A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tried  and  judged. 
Jfj'DI-€A-TIVE,  a.   Having  power  to  judge. 

Hammond. 
JU'DI-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Dispensing  justice. 
JU'DI-€A-TO-RY,  n.     [L.  judicatorium.] 

1.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  tribunal.  Mterbury. 

2.  Distribution  of  justice.  Clarendon. 
Ju'DI-GA-TITRE,  n.     [Fr.]     The  power  of  distribu- 
ting   justice   by    legal   trial    and   determination.      A 
court  of  judicature  is  a  court  invested  with  powers  to 
administer  justice  between  man  and  man. 

2.  A  court  of  justice  ;  a  judicatory.  South. 

JU-D["CIAL,  (ju-dish'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  courts  of 
justice  ;  as,  judicial  power. 

2.  Practiced  in  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  as,  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  court  of  justice  ;  as,  a.  ju- 
dicial determination. 

4.  Issued  by  a  court  under  its  seal ;  as,  a  judicial 
writ. 

5.  Inflicted,  as  a  penalty  or  in  judgment;  as,  ju- 
dicial hardness  of  heart;  a,  judicial  punishment. 

JU-D["CIAL-LY,  ado.  In  the  forms  of  legal  justice  ; 
as,  a  sentence  judicially  declared. 

2.  By  way  of  penalty  or  judgment;  as,  to  be  ju- 
dicially punished. 

JU-DI"CIA-RY,  (ju-dish'a-re,)  a.  [Fr.  judiciairc ;  L. 
judiciarius.] 

1.  Passing  judgment  or  sentence.  Boyle. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  legal 
tribunals. 

JU-DI"CIA-RY,  7i.  That  branch  of  government  which 
is  concerned  in  the  trial  and  determination  of  contro- 
versies between  parties,  and  of  criminal  prosecutions  ; 
the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  government.  An 
independent  judiciary  is  the  firmest  bulwark  of  free- 
dom. United  States. 

JU-DI"CIOUS,  (ju-dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  judicieuz ;  It.  gift- 
dieioso.] 


JUL 

1.  According  to  sound  judgment ;  wise;  prudent: 
rational ;  adapted  to  obtain  a  good  end  by  the  best 
means  ;  used  of  things.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  success  in  the  world  than  a  judicious  application 
of  tune,  unless  it  may  be  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
money. 

2.  Acting  according  to  sound  judgment ;  possess- 
ing sound  judgment ;  wise  ;  directed  by  reason  and 
wisdom  ;  used  of  persons  ;  as,  a  judicious  magistrate  ; 
a  judicious  historian. 

JU-DI"CIOUS-LY,  ado.  With  good  judgment ;  with 
discretion  or  wisdom  ;  skillfully. 

Longinus  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that 
sometimes  errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  excellence'.     Dryden 

JU-DI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  acting  or  be- 
ing according  to  sound  judgment. 

JUG,  n.  [Junius  mentions  the  Danish  jugge,  an  urn, 
or  water-pot.] 

A  vessel,  usually  earthen,  with  a  swelling  belly 
and  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  and  conveying 
liquors.  Swift. 

JUG,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  sound  resembling  this  word,  as 
certain  birds  do,  especially  the  nightingale. 

Jfj'GA-TED,  a.     Coupled  together. 

JUG'GLE,  v.  i.  [D.  guichelen  or  goochelen  :  G.  gauhcln  ; 
It.  gioeolare- ;  Dan.  goglcr,  to  juggle  ;  gickker,  to  joke ; 
Sw.  gdck,  a  jester  ;  gdeka,  to  mock,  to  make  sport ; 
L.  joculor,  to  jest,  from  jocus,  a  joke  ;  jocor,  to  joke, 
which  coincides  with  the  Sp.  and  Port,  jugar :  to  play, 
to  sport ;  Fr.  jotter,  contracted.  It  is  certain  that  juke 
and  jocular,  and  probable  that  joy,  are  from  the  same 
root  as  juggle  ;  perhaps  Ch.  "pH  hukk,  or  chuk,  to 
laugh,  to  play,  to  sport.     Class  Gk,  No.  18.] 

1.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand  :  to  amuse  and 
make  sport  by  tricks,  which  make  a  false  show  of 
extraordinary  powers. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.  Slink. 

JUG'GLE,  v.  t.    To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  Prance  should  juggle 

Men  into  such  strange  mockeries?  Shak. 

JUG'GLE,  n.    A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  An  imposture  ;  a  deception.  Tillotson. 

JUG'GLER,  n.  [Sp.juglar;  Fr.  jongleur  ;  It.  giocola- 
tore ;  D.  guichclwr.] 

1.  One  who  practices  or  exhibits  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand  ;  one  who  makes  sport  by  tricks  of  extraordi- 
nary dexterity,  by  which  the  spectator  is  deceived. 
Jugglers  are  punishable  by  law. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  deceiver  ;  a  trickish  fellow.  Shalt. 
JUG'GLER-y",  n.     Legerdemain. 

JUG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Playing   tricks   by  sleight  of 

hand  ;  deceiving. 
JUG'GLING,  n.      The   art   or  practice   of  exhibiting 

tricks  of  legerdemain.     Hence, 
2.  Trickery  ;  deceit. 
JUG'GLL\'G-LY,  adv.    In  a  deceptive  manner. 
JU'GU-LAR,  o.     [L.  jugulmn,  the  neck,  either  from 
jugum,  a  yoke,  or  from  its  radical  sense,  to  extend, 

to  join.     See  Join.] 

Pertaining  to  the  neck  or  throat ;  as,  the  jugular 

vein. 
JO'GU-LAR,  n.     A  large  vein  of  the  neck. 
JO'GU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  jugulo.] 

To  kill.  Hall. 

JO'GU-La-TED,  pp.     Killed  ;  destroyed. 
JU'GU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Killing;  destroying. 
J01CE.  (juse,)  n.     [D.  juys ;  Fr.  jus.     The  regular  or- 
thography is  Jose.] 
The  sap  of  vegetables ;   the  fluid  part  of  animal 

substances.  Encye. 

JOICE,  7J.  t.     To  moisten.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

JOIC'ED,  (just,)  pp.     Moistened. 
JCICE'LESS,  (juse'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  juice  ;  dry  : 

without  moisture.  More. 

JuI'CI-NESS,  (jfi'se-ness,)  n.    The  state  of  abounding 

with  juice  ;  succulence  in  plants. 
JUICING,  ttjjt.     Moistening. 
JUI'CY,  (jii'sy,)  a.     Abounding  with  juice;  moist; 

succulent.  Bacon. 

JOISE,  77.      [L.  jus.] 

Judgment ;  justice.    [Obs.]        0     j^       Oower. 
JC'JUBE,  71.     [L.  zizyphum  ;  Pers.  •   «.3Vjj   zizafon.] 

The  name  of  a  plant  and  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
pulpy,  and  resembles  a  small  plum. '  The  plant  is 
Zizyphus  jujttba,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
fruit  was  formerly  used  in  pectoral  decoctions,  but  it 
is  now  in  little  reputation.  Encye.    Miller. 

The  term  Jujube,  or  Jujube  Paste,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  an  expectorant  made  of  gum  arabic,  sweet- 
ened. 
JOKE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  jttcher.] 

To  perch  on  something;  to  bend  the  head  and  toss 
it  back,  as  in  acts  of  civility.     [Not  used.]     Smart. 
S    -  3 

JC'LEP,  n.  [At.  i_>^V=»  julabon  ;  Pers.  id.;  Fr.  jit- 
lep  ;  It.  giulebbo.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  composed  of  some  proper 
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liquor  and  a  sirup  of  sugar,  of  extemporaneous  prep- 
aration, serving  as  a  vehicle  to  other  forms  of  medi- 
cine. Encyc.     Quincy. 

JtH/lAN,  a.  Noting  the  old  account  of  the  year,  as 
regulated  by  Julius  Cesar,  which  continued  to  be 
used  in  England  til!  17.r>2,  when  the  Gregorian  year, 
or  new  style,  was  adopted. 

Julian  Alps,  called  also  Carnian,  between  Venetia 
and  Norio.um.  D'Anvilte. 

Julian  Period.     See  Period. 

JO'LIS,  71.  A  small  fish  belonging  to  the  Wrasse  fam- 
ily, of  a  beautiful  violet  color.  Partington. 

JC'LUS,  n.     [Gr.  <ou>  ■?,  a  handful  or  bundle.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  catkin  or  anient,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence consisting  of  scales,  under  which  stand 
flowers  arranged  along  a  stalk,  as  in  hazle,  birch, 
willow,  &c.  Martyn. 

2.  A  genus  of  multiped  insects,  of  the  order  of  Ap- 
ters,  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  with  moniliform  an- 
tenna?, and  two  articulated  palpi.  Encyc. 

JU-LY',  n.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo.  It  is  so  called 
from  Julius,  the  surname  of  Caius  Cesar,  who  was 
born  in  this  month.  Before  that  time,  this  month 
was  called  QuintilTs,  or  the  fifth  month,  according  to 
the  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which  March  was  the 
first  month  of  the  year. 

JU-LY'-FLOW-ER,  7i.  The  name  of  certain  species 
of  plants.  The  clove  July-flower  is  of  the  Benus 
Dianthus;  the  queen's  July-flower,  of  the  genus  Hes- 
peris  ;  and  the  stock  July-flower,  of  the  genus  Chei- 
rantlms.     [See  Gilly-Flower.]  Lee. 

JO'.MaRT,  n.  [Pr.]  The  offspring  of  a  bull  and  a 
mare.  Locke. 

JUM'BLE,  v.  t.  [Chaucer,  jombre.]  To  mix  in  a  con- 
fused mass  ;  to  put  or  throw  together  without  order. 
It  is  often  followed  by  together. 


jumble  together  passages  of 
Locke. 


>  spring  over  any  thing ;  to  pass  to  at  a  leap. 


One  may  observe  how  apt  dial  is 
Scripture. 

JCJM'BLE,  v.  i.    To  meet,  mix,  or  unite  in  a  confused 

manner.  Swift. 

JUiM'BLE,  n.     Confused  mixture,  mass,  or  collection, 

without  order.  Swift, 

2.  A  small  cake,  in  shape  like  a  ring. 
}  UM'RLED,  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  or  collected  in  a  confused 

mass. 
JUM'BLE-MENT,  n.  Confused  mixture.    [JVot  in  use.] 
JUM'BLER,  ?(.    One  who  mixes  things  in  confusion. 
JUM'BLING,  ppr.     Putting  or  mixing  in  a  confused 

mass. 
JUM'BLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  confused  manner. 
JtJ'MENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  jumentum,  a  beast.] 

A  beast  of  burden.     [JYot  used.]  Brown. 

JUMP,  v.  i.     [(in.  the  root  of  It.  lampillare,  to  spring.] 

1.  To  leap;  to  skip;  to  Spring.  Applied  to  men,  it 
signifies  to  spring  upward  or  forward  with  both  feet, 
in  distinction  from  Hop,  which  signifies  to  spring 
with  one  foot.  A  man  jumps  over  a  ditch  ;  a  beast 
jumps  over  a  fence.  A  man  jumps  upon  a  horse  ;  a 
goat  jumps  from  rock  to  rock. 

2.  To 

We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  bo  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion. Spectator. 

["  To  jump  the  life  to  come,"  in  Shakspeare,  is  to 
risk  or  venture,  as  one  does  in  leaping  suddenly. 

Rich.  Diet.] 

3.  To  bound  ;  to  pass  from  object  to  object ;  to  jolt. 

The  noiae   of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and   of  the  prancing 
horsea,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots.  —  Nahum  iii. 

4.  To  agree ;  to  tally  ;  to  coincide. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humor.  Shak. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  now  vulgar,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, I  think,  is  confined  to  the  single  phrase,  to  jump 
in  judgment.] 
JUMP,  v.  t.     To  pass  by  a  leap;  to  pass  over  eagerly 
or  hastily  ;  as,  to  jump  a  stream  :  but  over  is  under- 
stood. 
JUMP,  n.     The  act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  spring;  a 
bound. 
2.  A  lucky  chance.  Shak. 

JUMP,  n.     [ Fr.  jupe  ;  It.  giubba.] 

A  kind  of  loose  or  limber  stays  or  waistcoat  worn 
by  females. 
JUMP,  adv.    [from  the  verb  jump,  to  agree  or  tally.] 
Exactly  ;  as,  jump  at  the  dead  of  night.     [Obs.] 
JUMPED,"  Juinpt,)  pp.     Passed  by  a  leap.  [Sltak. 

JUMP'ER,  «.     One  who  jumps. 
JUMP'ING,  ppr.     Leaping;  springing;  bounding. 
JUMP'ING,  ii.     The  act  of  leaping  or  springing. 
JUNG'ATE,   71.      [It.   giuncata,   cream,   cheese  ;    Fr. 
jonchee  de  crime,  a  kind  of  cream  cheese  served  in  a 
frail  of  green  rushes,  and  for  that  reason  so  called, 
or  because  made  in  a  frail  or  basket  of  rushes  ;  L. 
juncus,  a  rush.] 

1.  A  cheese-cake ;  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of  curds 
and  sugar.  Johnson. 

2.  Any  kind  of  delicato  food.  Milton. 

3.  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  [It  is  now 
written  Junket.] 

JUNG'OUS,   a,     [L.  junceus  or  juncosus,  from  juncus, 
a  rush.] 
Full  of  bulrushes.     [Little  used.] 


JUNCTION,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  junctio,  from  jungo,  to 
join.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  joining ;  as,  the  junction 
of  two  armies  or  detachments. 

2.  Union  ;  coalition  ;  combination. 

3.  The  place  or  point  of  union. 
JUNCTURE,?!.     [L.  junctura  ;  Sp.juntura;  It.  giun- 

tura;  from  L.  jungo,  to  join.] 

1.  A  joining  ;  union  ;  amity  ;  as,  the  juncture  of 
hearts.     [Little  used.]  King  Charles. 

2.  A  union  of  two  bodies  ;  a  seam  ;  particularly,  a 
joint  or  articulation.  Encyc. 

3.  The  line  or  point  at  which  two  bodies  are  joined. 

Boyle. 

4.  A  point  of  lime  ;  particularly,  a  point  rendered 
critical  or  important  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Addison. 

JUNE,  71.  [L.  Junius  ;  Fr.  juin  ;  It.  giugno  ;  Sp.  ju- 
wioj 

The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  Cancer. 

JONE'A-TING,  7i.  A  kind  of  early  apple  which  ri- 
pens in  June.  P.  Cyc. 

JUN'GLE,  (jung'gl,)  n.  [Hindoo.]  In  Ilindostan, 
land  mostly  covered  with  forest-trees,  brush-wood, 
&c,  or  coarse,  reedy  vegetation,  but  not  wholly  un- 
inhabited ;  sometimes  equivalent  to  Country,  as 
distinguished  from  Villages.  Muleom. 

JUN"GLY,  a.  Consisting  of  jungles  ;  abounding  with 
jungles.  Asint.  Res. 

JON'IOR,  (jun'yor,)  a.  [L.,  from  juvenis,  young;  qua- 
si juvenior.] 

1.  Younger;  not  as  old  as  another;  as,  a  junior 
partner  in  a  company.  It  is  applied  to  distinguish 
the  younger  of  two  persons  bearing  the  same  name 
in  one  family  or  town,  antl  opposed  to  Elder  ;  as, 
John  Doe,  junior. 

2.  Noting  the  third  year  of  the  collegiate  course  in 
American  colleges,  or  the  first  year  in  the  theological 
seminaries. 

JuN'IOR,  u.     A  person  younger  than  another. 

The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year.  Sieift. 

2.  One  In  the  third  year  of  his  collegiate  course  in 
an  American  college,  formerly  called  Junior  Sophi9- 
ter.     [See  Sophister.] 

Also,  one  in  the  first  year  of  his  course  at  a  theo- 
logical seminary. 
JON-IOR'I-TY,  71.    The  state  of  being  junior. 

Bullokar. 
JTJ'NI-PER,   7i.     [L.  juniperus  ;    It.  ginepro  ;    Fr.  ge- 
nevre ;  Sp.  enebro.] 

A  tree  or  shrub,  Juniperus  communis,  bearing  fruit 
of  a  bluish  color,  of  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet  taste, 
yielding,  when  fresh,  by  expression,  a  rich,  sweet, 
aromatic  juice.  They  are  useful  carminatives  and 
stomachics.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  cabinet  work 
and  veneering.  The  oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that 
of  nuts,  makes  an  excellent  varnish  ;  and  the  resin 
powdered  is  used  under  the  name  of  pounce.  This 
oil  is  also  used  to  give  to  gin  its  peculiar  flavor- 

Encyc. 
JUNK,   71.  *  [L.  juncus,  It.  giunco,  Sp.  junco,  Fr.  jonc, 
a  bulrush,  of  which  ropes  were  made  in  early  ages.] 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for  mak- 
ing points,  gaskets,  mats,  &c,  and  when  untwisted 
and  picked  to  pieces,  it  forms  oakum  fur  filling  the 
seams  of  ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

*2.  A  ship  used  in  China;  a  Chinese  vessel.  [An 
Eastern  word.] 

3.  A  thick  piece.     [See  Chunk.] 

JUNK'ET,  n.     [See  Juncate.]     A  sweetmeat.  Shak. 

2.  A  stolen  entertainment. 

JUNK'ET,  7j.  i.    To  feast  in  secret ;  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment by  stealth.  Swift. 
2.  To  feast. 
Job's  children  junketed  and  feasted  together  often.  South. 

JO'NO,  7i.*  In  mythology,  the  name  of  the  Latin  divin- 
ity who  presided  over  marriages,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  married  women. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  small  planets  or  aste- 
roids which  revoive  round  the  sun  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Brande. 

JUN'TA,  n.    A  grand  Spanish  council  of  state. 

JUN'TO,  7i.  [Sp.ji7.7id2,  a  meeting  or  council,  from  L. 
junctus,  joined  ;  It.  giunlo.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  select  council  or  assembly,  which 
deliberates  in  secret  on  any  affair  of  government. 
In  a  good  sense,  it  is  not  used  in  English  ;  but 
hence, 

2.  A  cabal ;  a  meeting  or  collection  of  men  com- 
bined for  secret  deliberation  and  intrigue  for  party 
purposes  ;  a  faction  ;  as,  a  junto  of  ministers. 

Gulliver. 
JO'PI-TER,  a.*  [L'.,  the  air  or  heavens  ;  Jovis pater.] 
*1.  The  supreme  deity  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

2.  One  of  the  superior  planets,  remarkable  for  its 
brightness.  Its  diameter  is  about  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand miles  ;  its  distance  from  the  sun,  four  hundred 
ami  ninety  millions  of  miles,  and  its  revolution  round 
the  sun,  a"  little  less  than  twelve  years. 


JUP-PON',  ii.     [Fr.  jupon ;  It.  giubbonc.] 

A  short,  close  coat.  Drudrn. 

JO'RAT.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  jurutus,  sworn,  from  jtir«9 
to  swear.] 

In  England,  a  magistrate  in  some  corporations  ;  an 
alderman,  or  an  assistant  lo  a  bailiff.  Encyc. 

JU'RA-TO-KY,  a.  [Fr.  juraloire,  from  L.  juro,  to 
swear.] 

Comprising  an  oath  ;  as,  jurafor"  caution.     [Little 

Used.]  lyl.Je. 

JV'RE  DI  fVNO,  [L.]     By  divine  r.ght. 
JU-RID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  juridicus  ;  jus,  juris,  law,  ana 
dico,  to  pronounce.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  pertaining 
to  a  judge. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  law  or  tribunals  of  justice. 

Huh. 

JU-RID'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  forms  o!"  law, 
or  proceedings  in  tribunals  of  justice;  with  legal  au- 
thority. 

JU-RIS'-GON'SULT,  7t.  [L.  jurisconsults ;  jus  and 
consultus,  consulo,  to  consult.] 

A  man  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  counselor  at  law  ;  a 
master  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  consulted  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws.  Encyc. 

JU-RIS-DIC'TION,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  jttrisdictw  :  jus, 
juris,  law,  and  dictio,  from  dico,  to  pronounce;  It. 
giuridizione  ;  Sp.  jurisdir-citznc  i  Port,  jurisdicam.] 

1.  The  legal  power  or  authority  of  doing  justice 
in  cases  of  complaint ;  the  power  tif  executing  the 
laws  and  distributing  justice.  Thus  we  speak  of 
certain  suits  or  actions,  or  the  cognizance  of  certain 
crimes,  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  ;  that 
is,  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  or  commissi  n. 
Inferior  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  debt  and  trespass, 
or  of  smaller  offenses  ;  the  supreme  courts  have  ju- 
risdiction of  treason,  murder,  and  other  high  crimes. 
Jurisdiction  is  secular  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  Power  of  governing  or  legislating.  The  legis- 
lature of  one  State  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  an- 
other. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  exercising  authority. 
Nations  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  sea,  to 
the  extent  of  a  marine  league  from  the  main  land 
or  shore. 

4.  The  limit  within  which  power  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

Jurisdiction,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  power 
to  make,  declare,  or  apply  the  law  ;  when  confined 
to  the  judiciary  department,  it  is  what  we  denominate 
the  judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering  justice 
through  the  laws,  by  the  means  which  tile  laws  have 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
place  or  territory,  to  persons,  or  to  particular  subjects. 
Du  Ponceau. 

JU-RIS-DfCTION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  jurisdiction  ; 
as,  jurisdictional  rights. 

JU-RIS-DICTIVE,  a.     Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

JU-RIS-PRu'DEXCE,  it.  [Fr., from  L. jurisprudential 
jus,  law,  and  prudentia,  science.] 

The  science  of  law  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  rights  of.men  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The 
study  of  jurisprudence j  next  to  that  of  theology,  is  the 
most  important  and  useful  to  men. 

JU-RIS-PRO'DENT,  a.     Understanding  law.    «  est. 

JU-RIS-PRU-D£N'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  jurispru- 
dence. Hard. 

JO'RIST,  71.  [Fr.  juriste;  It.  giurista;  Sp.  juristai 
from  L.  jus,  juris,  law.] 

1.  A  man  who  professes  the  science  of  law  ;  one 
versed  in  the  law,  or  more  particularly,  in  the  civil 
law  ;  a  civilian.  Bacon. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  who  writes 
on  the  subject. 

JO'ROR,  7i.     [L.  jurator  ;  or  rather  juro,  to  swear.] 
One  that  serves  on  a  jury  ;  one  sworn  to  deliver 
the  truth  on  the  evidence  given  him  concerning  any 
matter  in  question  or  on  trial. 

JO'RY,  ii.     [Fr.  jure,  sworn  ;  L.  juro,  to  swear.] 

A  number  of  freeholders,  selected  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  impanneled  and  sworn  to  inquire 
into  and  try  any  matter  of  fact,  antl  to  declare  the 
truth  on  the  evidence  given  them  in  the  case.  Grand 
juries  consist  usually  of  twenty-four  freeholders  at 
least,  and  are  summoned  to  try  matters  allege"d  in 
indictments.  Petty  juries,  consisting  usually  of 
twelve  men,  attend  courts  to  try  matters  of  fact 
in  civil  causes,  and  to  decide  both  the  law  and 
the  fact  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  decision  of 
a  petty  jury  is  called  a  verdict. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  juries  of  inquest, 
which  are  summoned  occasionally  in  cases  of  sud- 
den or  violent  death,  to  examine  into  the  cause. 

Jtj'RY-MAN,  n.  One  who  is  impanneled  on  a  jury 
or  who  serves  as  a  juror. 

JO'RY-MAST,  7i.  A  mast  erected  in  a  ship,  to  supply 
the  place  of  one  carried  away  in  a  tempest  or  an  en- 
gagement, &c.  The  most  probable  origin  of  the 
word  jury,  in  this  compound,  is  that  proposed  by 
Thomson,  viz.,  from  the  Fr.  jour,  day,  quasi  joure, 
temporary,  or  from  L.  juvare,  to  assist. 

JUS  GEWTI-UMA-oUv-mn,)  [L.]  The  law  of  nations. 

JUST,  a.     [Fr.  juste;  Sp.  junto;  It.  giusto;  L.  Justus. 
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The  primary  sense  is  probably,  straight  or  close,  from 
tile  sense  of  setting,  erecting,  or  extending.] 

1.  Regular ;  orderly  ;  due  ;  suitable. 

When  all 
The  war  shall  Btand  ranged  in  its  just  array.  Addison. 

2.  Exactly  proportioned  ;  proper. 

P!e;iseth  your  lordship 
To  meet  hiB  grace^'usf  distance  'tween  our  armies  ?        Slialt. 

3.  Full ;  complete  to  the  common  standard. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature.     Bacon. 

4.  Full ;  true  ;  a  sense  allied  to  the  preceding,  or 
the  same. 

So  tha:  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to  a.  just  battle. 

Knolles. 

5.  In  a  moral  sense,  upright ;  honest ;  having  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  ;  or  conforming  exactly  to  the 
laws,  and  to  principles  of  rectitude  in  social  con- 
duct; equitable  in  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  as,  a 
just  judge. 

(i.  In  an  evangelical  sense,  righteous  ;  religious;  in- 
fluenced by  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  or  living 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth 
not.  — Eccles.  vii. 

7.  Conformed  to  rules  of  justice ;  doing  equal  jus- 
tice. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephab,  and  a  just  hin  shall 
ye  have.  —  Lev.  xix. 

8.  Conformed  to  truth  ;  exact ;  proper  ;  accurate  ; 
as,  just  thoughts  ;  just  expressions  ;  just  images  or 
representations  ;  txjust  description  ;  a  just  inference. 

9.  True  ,  founded  in  truth  and  fact ;  as,  a  just 
charge  or  accusation. 

10.  Innocent;  blameless;  without  guilt. 

How  should  man  be  just  with  God  1  — Job  ix. 

11.  Equitable;  due;  merited;  as,  a  just  recompense 
or  reward. 

Whose  damnation  is  jus*.  — Rom.  iii. 
1*2.  True  to  promises ;   faithful ;  as,  just  to  one's 
word  or  engagements. 

13.  Impartial  ;  allowing  what  is  due  ;  giving  fair 
representation  of  character,  merit  or  demerit. 
JUST,  adv.  Close  or  closely;  near  or  nearly  in 
place.  He  stood  just  by  the  speaker,  and  heard 
what  he  said.  He  stood  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city. 

2.  Near  or  nearly  in  time;  almost.  Just  at  that 
moment  he  arose  and  fled. 

3.  Exactly;  nicely  ;  accurately.  They  remain  just 
of  the  same  opinion. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  bis  own.  Pope. 

4.  Merely  ;  barely  ;  exactly. 

And  having  just  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden. 

5.  Narrowly.     He  just  escaped  without  injury. 
JUST,  n.     [Fr.  jouste,  now  joute  ;  Sp.  justa;  Port.  id. ; 

It.  giostra :  probably  from  the  root  of  jostle  or  justh. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  to  push.] 

A  mock  encounter  on  horseback  ;  a  combat  for 
sport  or  for  exercise,  in  which  the  combatants  pushed 
with  lances  and  swords,  man  to  man,  in  mock  tight ; 
a  tilt ;  one  of  the  exercises  at  tournaments.  Encyc. 
JUST,  v.  i.  [Fr.jouter;  Sp.  and  Port,  justar ;  It.  gios- 
trare.] 

1.  To  engage  in  mock  fight  on  horseback. 

2.  To  push;  to  drive  ;  tojustle. 

JUSTE  MIL-JEW,  (zhust-mil-yu'.)  In  French  poli- 
tics, a  party  which  claim  to  hold  the  exact  middle 
point  between  the  old  monarchical  and  the  recent  re- 
publican principles. 

JUS'TICE,  n. t  [Fr. ;  Sp.  justicia  ;  It.  giustizia;  from 
L.  justitia,  from  Justus,  just.] 

1.  The  virtue  which  consists  in  giving  to  every 
one  what  is  his  due  ;  practical  conformity  to  the  laws 
and  to  principles  of  rectitude,  in  the  dealings  of  men 
with  each  other;  honesty;  integrity  in  commerce  or 
mutual  intercourse.  Justice  is  distributive  or  commu- 
tative. Distributive  justice  belongs  to  magistrates  or 
rulers,  and  consists  in  distributing  to  every  man  that 
right  or  equity  which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of 
equity  require;  or  in  deciding  controversies  accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  and  to  principles  of  equity.  Commu- 
tative justice  consists  in  fait  dealing  in  trade  and  mu- 
tual intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

2.  Impartiality  ;  equal  distribution  of  right  in  ex- 
pressing opinions  ;  fair  representation  of  facts  respect- 
ing merit  or  demerit.  In  criticisms,  narrations,  histo- 
ry,or  disccurse,  it  is  a  duty  to  do  justice  to  every  man, 
whether  friend  or  foe. 

3.  Equity;  agreeableness  to  right;  as,  he  proved 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  This  should,  in  strictness, 
be  Justness. 

4.  Vindictive  retribution  ;  merited  punishment. 
Sooner  or  later,  justice  overtakes  the  criminal. 

5.  Right ;  application  of  equity.  His  arm  will  do 
him  justice. 

6.  [Low  L.  justiciarius.]  A  person  commissioned 
to  hold  courts,  or  to  try  and  decide  controversies  and 
administer  justice  to  individuals  ;  as,  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  or  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in 
England  :  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  United  States,  &c. 

JUS'TICE,  v.  U    To  administer  justice.     [Little  used.] 

Baco7i. 

JUS'TICE-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  to  account  in  a  court  of 
justice.     [Not  used.]  Hayward. 

JUS'Tl-CER,  n.     An  administrator  of  justice. 

Bp.  Hall. 

JUS'TICE-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  jus- 
tice. Swift. 

JUS-TI"CIA-BLE,  a.  Proper  to  be  examined  in  courts 
of  justice. 

JUS-TI"CIA-RY,  (jus-tis)i'a-ry,)  )        rr     .     ,.  .     .      , 

JUS-TF'CIAR,  (jus-tish'ar,)  |*    l^- justtaanns.] 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice.  Burke. 

2.  A  chief  justice.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  One  that  boasts  of  the  justice  of  his  own  act. 
[JVot  used.]  Dering. 

JUST'I-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  [from  justify.]  That  may  be 
proved  to  be  just ;  that  may  be  vindicated  on  princi- 
ples of  law,  reason,  rectitude,  or  propriety  ;  defensi- 
ble ;  vindicable.  No  breach  of  law  or  moral  obliga- 
tion is  justifiable.  The  execution  of  a  malefactor,  in 
pursuance  of  a  sentence  of  court,  is  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

JUST'I-FI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
justifiable  ;  rectitude  ;  possibility  of  being  defended 
or  vindicated.  King  Charles. 

JUST'I-Fl-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  admits  of 
vindication  or  justification  ;  rightly. 

JUST-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  jnstiftcr,  to  justify.] 

1.  The  act  of  justifying  ;  a  showing  to  be  just  or 
conformable  to  law,  rectitude,  or  propriety  ;  vindica- 
tion ;  defense.  The  court  listened  to  the  evidence 
and  arguments  in  justification  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. Our  disobedience  to  God's  commands  admits 
no  justification. 

2.  Absolution. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  Justification,  he  wrote  this  bu*  as  an 
essay  of  my  virtue.  Sliak. 

3.  In  law,  the  showing  of  a  sufficient  reason  in 
court  why  a  defendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  an- 
swer. Pleas  in  justification  must  set  forth  some  spe- 
cial matter. 

4.  In  theology,  remission  of  sin,  and  absolution 
from  guilt  and  punishment ;  or  an  act  of  free  grace 
by  which  God  pardons  the  sinner,  and  accepts  him 
as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

JUST-IF'I-CA-TIVE,  a.  Justifying;  that  has  power 
to  justify. 

JUST-I-Fi-CA'TOR,  n.  One  who  justifies.  [Little 
used.] 

JUST-IF'I-CA-TO-RY,  a.    Vindicatory;  defensory. 

Johnson. 

JUST'I-FI-ER,  n.  One  who  justifies  ;  one  who  vin- 
dicates, supports,  or  defends. 

2.  He  who  pardons  and  absolves  from  guilt  and 
punishment. 


JUST'I-FY,  v.  U     [Fr.  justifier ;  Sp.  justificar ;  It.  gius- 
tificare  ;  L.  Justus,  just,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  just,  or  conformable  to 
law,  right,  justice,  propriety,  or  duty;  to  defend  or 
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maintain  ;  to  vindicate  as  right.  We  can  not  justify 
disobedience  or  ingratitude  to  our  Maker.  We  can 
not  justify  insult  or  incivility  to  our  fellow-men.  In- 
temperance, lewdness,  profaneness,  and  dueling,  are 
in  no  case  to  be  justified. 

2.  In  theology,  to  pardon  and  clear  from  guilt ;  to  ab- 
solve or  acquit  from  guilt  and  merited  punishment, 
and  to  accept  as  righteous  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  the  Savior,  or  by  the  application  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment to  the  offender.  St.  Paul, 

3.  To  cause  another  to  appear  comparatively 
righteous,  or  less  guilty  than  one's  self.    Eiek.  xvi. 

4.  To  judge  rightly  of. 

Wisdom  \%  justified  by  her  children.  —Malt.  xi. 

5.  To  accept  as  just  and  treat  with  favor.  James  ii. 
JUST'I-Ff,  v.   i.     In  printing,  to  agree;  to  suit;  to 

conform  exactly  ;   to  form  an  even  surface  or  true 
line  with  something  else.     Types  of  different  sizes 
will  not  justify  witli  each  other. 
JUST'I-Fy-ING,  ppr.    Waking  or  proving  to  be  just. 
2.  a.    In  theology,  that  has  the  quality  of  absolv- 
ing from  guilt ;  as,  justifying  faith. 
JUS'TLE,  (jus'l,)  v.  i.     [See  Jostle  and  Just.]     To 
run  against;  to  encounter  ;  to  strike  against ;  to  clash. 
The  chariots  sball   rage  in  the  streets  ;    they  shall  jusUe  one 
against  another  in  the  broad  ways.  —  Nah.  ii. 

JUS'TLE,  (jus'l,)  v.  t.  To  push  j  to  drive  ;  to  force 
by  rushing  against ;  commonly  followed  by  off  or 
out;  as,  to  justle  a  thing  off  the  table,  or  out  of  its 
place. 

JUS'TL^D,  pp.     Pushed;  forced  by  driving  against. 

JUS'TLIiVG,  n.  Shock  ,  the  act  of  rushing  against 
each  other. 

JUST'LY,  adv.  [from  just.]  In  conformity  to  law, 
justice,  or  propriety  ;  by  right.  The  offender  is  justly 
condemned.  The  hero  in  justly  rewarded,  applauded, 
or  honored. 

2.  According  to  truth  and  facts.  His  character  is' 
justly  described. 

3.  Honestly;  fairly;  with  integrity;  as,  to  do 
justly.    Mic.  vi. 

4.  Properly;  accurately;  exactly. 

Their  feet  assist  their  bands,  and  justly  beat  the  ground. 

Drydtn. 

JUST'NESS,  n.  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  as,  the  just- 
ness of  proportions. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  ;  as,  the  justness  of  a  de- 
scription or  representation. 

3.  Justice  ;  reasonableness ;  equity  ;  as,  the  just- 
ness of  a  cause  or  of  a  demand.  [Justness  is  properly 
applied  to  things,  and  justice  to  persons  ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed.] 

JUT,  v.  i.  [A  different  spelling  of  Jet.]  To  shoot 
forward  ;  to  project  beyond  the  main  body  ;  as,  the 
jutting  part  of  a  building.  A  point  of  lana  juts  into 
the  sea. 

JUT,  n.     A  shooting  forward  ;  a  projection. 

JUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shooting  out ;  projecting. 

JUT'TING-LY,  adv.     Projectingly. 

JUT'TY,  v.  i.     To  jut.     [JVot  used.]  Sliak. 

JUT'TY,  n.  A  projection  in  a  building  ;  also,  a  pier 
or  mole. 

JUT'-WIN-DoW,  n.  A  window  that  projects  from 
the  line  of  a  building. 

Jfj'VE-NAL,  n.     A  sportive  name  for  a  voutb.  Shak. 

JU-VE-NES'CENCE,  n.     A  Browing  young. 

JU-VE-NES'CENT,  a.     Becoming  young.        Lamb. 

JU'VE-NILE,  a.t  [L.  juvenilis,  from  juvenis,  young, 
Sans,  yuvan.] 

1.  Young;  youthful;  as,  juvenile  years  or  age. 

2.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  youth  ;  as,  juvenile  sports. 
Jfj'VE-NILE-NESS,  (  n.  Youthfulne'ss  ;  youthful 
JU-VE-NIL'I-TY,      \       age.  Glanville. 

2.  Light  and  careless  manner  ;  the  manners  or 
customs  of  youth.  Glanville. 

JUX-TA-POS'IT-ED,  a.     [L.  juxta,  near,  and  posited^ 

Placed  near;  adjacent  or  contiguous.    Jllacqucr. 
JUX-TA-POSI"TION,   (-po-zish'un,)   n.     [L.  juxta, 
near,  and  position.] 

A  placing  orbeing  placed  in  nearness  or  contiguity, 
as  the  parts  of  a  substance  or  of  a  composition.  The 
connection  of  words  is  sometimes  to  be  ascertained 
by  juxtaposition. 


K. 


Ktbe  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
9  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  being  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Greek  kappa,  answering  to  the  Oriental 
kaph.  It  represents  a  close  articulation,  formed  by 
pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  opening  of  the  teeth.  It  is  usually  denominated 
a  guttural,  but  is  more  properly  a  palatal.  Before  all 
the  vowels,  it  has  one  invariable  sound,  correspond- 


ing with  that  of  c  before  a,  o,  and  «,  as  in  keel,  ken. 
In  monosyllables,  it  is  used  after  c,  as  in  crack,  check, 
deck,  being  necessary  to  exhibit  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  derivatives,  cracked,  checked,  decked,  crack- 
ing ;  for  without  it,  c,  before  the  vowels  e  and  i, 
would  be  sounded  like  s. 

Formerly,  k  was  added  to  c  in  certain  words  of 
Latin  origin,  as  in  musick,  publick,  rcpublick.  But  in 
modern  practice,  k  is  very  properly  omitted,  being 


entirely  superfluous,  and  the  more  properly  as  it  is 
never  written  in  the  derivatives,  musical,  publication, 
republican. 

K  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  know,  knife,  knee. 

As  a  numeral,  K  stands  for  250 ;  and  with  a  stroke 
over  it,  thus,  K,  for  250,000. 

This  character  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  rarely  in  the  later  ages  of  their  empire. 
In  the  place  of  k,  they  used  c,  as  in  clino,  for  the 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


<;;>b 


*  See  PhUiriul  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


KEC 

Greek  -Aiytu.     In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  this  Greek 
letter  is  sometimes  represented  by  h.     [See  H.] 
KAF'FER.     See  Caffer. 
KA-KOX'ENE.     See  Cacoxene. 
KALE,  ll.     [L.  coulls;  W.  cawl.] 

A  kind  of  cabbage,  bavins  the  leaves  generally 
curled  or  wrinkled,  but  not  formed  into  a  close,  round 
head.  Encyc.  Doni.  Econ. 

KALE'-YARD,  n.     In  Scotland,  a  kitchen  garden. 

Jamieson. 
KA-LEID'0-S€OPE,  n.     [Gr.  /raAoc,  beautiful,  eiioc, 
form,  and  okokcw,  to  see.] 

An   instrument  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  re- 
flecting surfaces,  exhibits  an  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
■  tiful  colors  and   symmetrical  forms  of  its  contents, 
an  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster. 
KAL'EN-DAR.     See  Calendar. 
KAL'EN-DER,  n.  A  sort  of  dervise.   [See  Calender.] 

Ka'LI,  (ka'le,)  n.     [Ar.     J3  kali,  the  ashes  of  the 


Salicornia,  from   .-XK  kalai,  to  fry.] 


A  plant,  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  glasswort,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making  glass.  Hence 
Alkali,  which  see. 

KA'LI  F.     See  Calif. 

KA1/MI-A,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  sometimes  in- 
correctly   called    laurel,    ivy-bush,   and    also    calico- 

'    bush,  &x.  • 

KA-LOY'ER.    See  Caloyers. 

KAM,  a.     Crooked;  awry.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

KAL'SO-MINE,  n.  A  kind  of  paint  without  oil,  used 
on  the  walls  of  rooms,  ceilings,  &c. 

KAM'SIN,  n.  A  hot  southerly  wind  in  Egypt;  the 
simoom. 

KAN,     i  71.     In  Persia,  an  officer  answering  to  a  gov- 

KA  UN,  >       ernor  in  Europe  or  America.     Among  the 

KHAN,  5       Tartars]  a  chief  or  prince.     [See  Khan.] 

KAN"GA-ROO',  n.  *  A  singular  animal  found  in  New 
Holland,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  opossum. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Kangurus.  It  has  a  small 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  the  body  increasing  in 
thickness  to  the  rump.  The  fore  legs  are  very  short, 
useless  in  walking,  but  used  for  digging  or  bringing 
food  to  the  mouth.  The  hind  legs,  which  are  long, 
are  used  in  moving,  particularly  in  leaping.  Encyc. 

KANT'I-AN,   a.     Relating  to  the  doctrines  or  philoso- 
phy of  Emanuel  Kant,  a  German  philosopher. 
As  a  noun,  a  follower  of  Kant. 

KANT'ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  theory  of  Kant,  the 
German  metaphysician. 

KANT'IST,  n.     A  disciple  or  follower  of  Kant. 

Ka'O-LIN,  n.  A  variety  of  clay  used  for  making  por- 
celain, proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
mineral  feldspar.  It  is  also  called  Petunse.    Dana. 

KAU'A-GANE,  n.  A  species  of  gray  fox  found  in  the 
Russian  empire.  Tooke. 

KARPH'O  LITE,  n.  [Gr.  Kap0tiS,  straw,  and  AtOus,a 
stone.] 

A  fibrous  mineral  occurring  in  tufts  of  a  straw- 
yellow  color,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
oxyd  of  manganese,  with  11  per  cent,  of  water. 

Dana. 

KA'TY-OID,  ti.  A  large  insect,  of  a  greenish  color,  be- 
longing to  the  order  orthoptera.  They  are  abundant 
in  the  United  States  during  the  autumn,  and  at  night, 
by  means  of  membranes  in  their  wing-covers,  make  a 
peculiar  harsh  sound,  nearly  articulate,  resembling 
the  combination  ka-ty-did ;  whence  the  name. 

E.  C.  Herrick. 

KA-VASS',  n.     In  Turkey,  an  armed  constable. 

KAW,  v.  i.  [from  the  sound.]  To  cry  as  a  raven, 
crow,  or  rook.  Locke. 

KAW,  n.    The  cry  of  the  raven,  crow,  or  rook. 

Dryden. 

KAWN,  n.  In  Turkey,  a  public  inn  ;  commonly 
Khan. 

KaYLE,  7i.     [Fr.  quille,  a  nine-pin,  a  keel.] 

1.  A  nine-pin,  a  kettle-pin  ;  sometimes  written 
Keel.  Sidney.     Carcw. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  in  Scotland,  in  which  nine  holes, 
ranged  in  threes,  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  ball  rolled  in  among  them.  Johnson. 

KAZ'ARD-LY,  a.    Unlucky  ;  liable  to  accident. 

JV.  of  Eng. 
KEB'LAH,  71     The  point  toward  which  Mohamme- 
dans turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direction 
of  the  temple  at  Mecca.  Encyc.  Ain. 

KECK,  v.  i.     [G.  kSken.] 

To  heave  the  stomach  ;  to  reach,  as  in  an  effort  to 
vomit.     [Little  used.]  Bacon.     Swift 

KECK,  7i.    A  reaching  or  heaving  of  the  stomach. 

Cheyne. 
KECK'LE,  (kek'l,)  v.  t.     [Q.u.  G.  kugcln,  to  roll.] 
To  wind  old  rope  round  a  cable  to  preserve  its 
surface  from  being  fretted,  or  to  wind  iron  chains 
round  a  cable  to  defend  it  from  the  friction  of  a 
rocky  bottom,  or  from  the  ice.  Mar.  Diet. 

KECK'SY,  71.  [Q.u.  Fr.  cigue,  L.  czcuta.  It  is  said  to 
be  commonly  pronounced  kex.] 


KEE 

Hemlock;  a  hollow, jointed  plant.  [Not  used  in 
America.]  Shak. 

KECK'Y,  a.     Resembling  a  kex. 

2.  ?i.     An  Indian  scepter.  Grew. 

KEDGE,  ti.  [Allied  probably  to  cag  and  keg.]  A 
small  anchor  with  an  iron  stock,  used  to  keep  a  ship 
steady  when  riding  in  a  harbor  or  river,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  to  keep  her  clear  of  her 
bower  anchor,  also  to  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 
harbor  to  another,  being  carried  out  in  a  boat  and  let 
go,  as  in  warping  or  kedging.  [Sometimes  written 
Kedger.]  Mar.  Diet. 

KEDGE,  v.  t.  To  warp,  as  a  ship ;  to  move  by  means 
of  a  kedge,  as  in  a  river. 

KEDGE  or  KEDG'Y,  a.     Brisk  ;  lively.     [Local.] 

Forby. 

KEDG'ED,  pp.     Moved  by  means  of  a  kedge. 

KEDG'ER,  7i.     [from  hedge.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  used  in  a  river. 

2.  A  fish-man.  Grose. 
KEDG'ING,  ppr.     Moving  by  means  of  a  kedge. 
KED'LACK,  it.     A  weed   that   grows  among  wheat 

and  rye  ;  charlock.     [I  belicoc  not  used  in  America.] 
Tusser.    Johnson. 

KEE,  pi.  of  Cow.  [Local  in  England,  and  not  used  in 
America.]  Gay. 

KEECH,  ti.     A  mass  or  lump.     [Not  in  use.]    Percy. 

KEEK,  v.  i.    To  peep;  to  look  pryingly.     [ Scottish.] 

KEEL,  7i.  [Sax.  cmlc  ;  G.  and  D.  kici ;  Dan.  kiil,  kiol ; 
Russ.  kil;  Sw.  ktil;  Fr.  quille  j  Sp.  quilla;  Port. 
quilha.  The  word,  in  different  languages,  signifies 
a  keel,  a  pin,  kayle,  and  a  quill ;  probably  from  ex- 
tending.] 

1.  The  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  extending  from 
stem  to  stem  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  low,  flat-bottomed  vessel,  used  in  the  River 
Tyne,  to  convey  coals  from  Newcastle  for  ioading 
the  colliers. 

3.  In  botany,  the  lower  petal  of  a  papilionaceous 
corol,  inclosing  the  stamens  and  pistil.        Martyn. 

False  keel  ;  a  strong,  thick  piece  of  timber,  bolted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  to  preserve  it  from  injury. 
On  an  even  keel ;  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position. 

KEEL,  7j.  t.    To  plow  with  a  keel ;  to  navigate. 

J.  Barlow. 
2.  To  turn  up  the  keel ;  to  show  the  bottom.  Shak. 

KEEL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  aelan,  to  cool.]  To  cool  ;  as,  to 
keel  the  pot.     [06&]  Shak.    Smart. 

KEEL' AGE,  n.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  entering  Hartle- 
pool, England. 

KEEL'-B6AT,  n.     A  large  covered  boat,  with  a  keel, 
but  no  sails,  used  on  American  rivers  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight. 
2.  See  Keel,  No.  2. 

KEEL'ED,  a.  In  botany,  carinated  ;  having  a  longi- 
tudinal prominence  oil  the  back  ;  as,  a  keeled  leaf, 
calyx,  or  nectary.  Martyn. 

KEEL'ER,      )  7i.     One  who  manages  barges  and  ves- 

KEEL'MAN,  j      sels. 

KEEL'ER,  )i.     A  shallow  tub.  Ray. 

KEEL'-FAT,  n.     [Sax.  catlan,  to  cool,  and  fat,  vat.] 
A  cooler  ;  a  vessel  in  which  liquor  is  set  for  cool- 
ing.    [Not  used.] 

KEEL'HAUL,  v.  t.  [D.  kielhaalen ;  keel  and  haul.] 
To  haul  under  the  keel  (if  a  ship.  Keelhauling  is 
a  punishment  inflicted  in  the  Dutch  navy  for  certain 
offences.  The  offender  is  suspended  by  a  rope  from 
one  yard-arm,  with  weights  on  his  legs,  and  a  rope 
fastened  to  him,  leading  under  the  ship's  bottom  to 
the  opposite  yard-arm,  and  being  let  fall  into  the 
water,  he  is  drawn  under  the  ship's  bottom  and 
raised  on  the  other  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

KEEL'HAUL-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  punish- 
ing a  culprit  bv  drawing  him  under  the  ship. 

KEEL'HAUL-ING,  ppr.  Inflicting  punishment  by 
drawing  under  a  ship. 

KEEL'lNG,  n.  A  kind  of  small  cod,  of  which  stock 
fish  is  made. 

KEEL'lNG,  ppr.     Plowing  with  a  keel  ;  navigating. 

KEEL'SON,  (kel'sun,)  it.*  A  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers  over  the 
keel,  fastened  with  long  bolts  and  clinched,  and 
thus  binding  the  floor  timbers  to  the  keel. 

Mar.  Diet. 

KEEN,  a.  [Sax.  cene;  G.  kuhn ;  D.  koen;  properly, 
bold,  stout,  eager,  daring,  from  shooting  forward. 
Class  Gn.] 

1.  Eager ;  vehement ;  as,  hungry  curs  too  keen  at 
the  sport.  Tatler. 

The  sheep  were  60  keen  on  the  acorns.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  Eager  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  keen  appetite. 

3.  Sharp ;  having  a  very  fine  edge ;  as,  a  keen 
razor,  or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge.  We  say,  a  keen 
edge,  but  a  sharp  point. 

4.  Piercing;  penetrating;  severe;  applied  to  cold 
or  to  wind  ;  as,  a  keen  wind  ;  the  cold  is  very  keen. 

5.  Bitter ;  piercing ;  acrimonious ;  as,  keen  satire 
or  sarcasm. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 

To  hit  keen  curses.  Shtik. 

6.  Acute  of  mind  ;   sharp  ;   penetrating. 

Rich.  Diet 


KEE 

KEEN,  v.  t.     To  sharpen.     [Unusual.]         Thomson. 
KEEN'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  acute  sight.   Allen. 
KEEN'LY,  adv.     Eagerly  ;  vehemently 

2.  Sharply  ;  severely  ;  bitterly. 
KEEN'NESS,    n.      Eagerness;    vehemence;    as,   the 
keenness  of  hunger. 

2.  Sharpness,  fineness  of  edge;  as,  the  keenness 
of  a  razor. 

3.  The  quality  of  piercing;  rigor;  sharpness;  as, 
the  keenness  of  the  air  or  of  cold. 

4.  Asperity  ;  acrimony  ;  bitterness ;  as,  the  keen- 
ness of  satire,  invective,  or  sarcasm. 

5.  Acutencss  ;  sharpness  ;  as,  the  keenness  of  wit. 
KEEN'WIT-TED,  a.     Having  acute  wit  or  discern- 
ment. Scott. 

KEEP,  v.  fctj  prct.  and  pp.  Kept.     [Sax    cepan,  Syr. 

}dD  kaba,  Eth.  OtI  I  akaba,  to  keep.  Class 
Gb,  No.  68,  85.  The  word  coincides  in  elements 
with  have,  L.  liabeo,  and  cayio ;  but  I  think  the  radi- 
cal sense  to  be  different.] 

1.  To  hold  ;  to  retain  in  one's  power  o  posses- 
sion ;  not  to  lose  or  part  with  ;  as,  to  keep  a  house  or 
a  farm  ;  to  keep  any  thing  in  the  memory,  mind,  or 
heart. 

2.  To  have  in  custody  for  security  or  preservation. 
The  crown  of  Stephanus,   firsl  kiog  of  Hungary,  waa  always 

kepi  in  the  castle  of  Vicrgrade.  Knolles. 

3.  To  preserve  ;  to  retain. 

The   Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands. —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

4.  To  preserve  from  falling  or  from  danger  ;  to  pro- 
tect ;  to  guard  or  sustain. 

And  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.  —  Gen.  xxviii. 
Luke  iv. 

5.  To  hold  or  restrain  from  departure  ;  to  detain. 
That  1  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you.  Dryden. 

6.  To  tend  ;  to  have  the  care  of. 

And  the  Lord  God  look  the  man  and  put  him  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  —  Gen.  ii. 

7.  To  tend  ;  to  feed  ;  to  pasture  ;  as,  to  keep  a 
flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle  in  a  yard  or  in  a 
field.     He  keeps  his  horses  on  oats  or  on  hay. 

8.  To  preserve  in  any  tenor  or  state.  Keep  a  stifF 
rein. 

Keep  the  constitution  sound.  Addison. 

9.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  to. 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  1  keep.  Dryden. 

10.  To  hold  in  any  state  ;  as,  to  keep  in  order. 

11.  To  continue  any  state,  course,  or  action  ;  as, 
to  keep  silence ;  to  keep  the  same  road  or  the  same 
pace  ;  to  keep  reading  or  talking  ;  to  keep  a  given  dis- 
tance. 

12.  To  [iractice  ;  to  do  or  perform  ;  to  obey  ;  to 
observe  in  practice  ;  not  to  neglect  or  violate  ;  as,  to 
keep  the  laws,  statutes,  or  commandments  of  God. 

Scripture. 

13.  To  fulfill ;  to  perform  ;  as,  to  keep  one's  word, 
promise,  or  covenant. 

14.  To  practice  ;  to  use  habitually  ;  as,  to  keep  bad 
hours.  Pope. 

15.  To  copy  carefully. 

Her  servant's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face, 

And  as  she  moved  or  turned,  her  motions  viewed,  . 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued.  Dryden. 

16.  To  observe  or  solemnize. 

Ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  —  Ex.  xii. 

17.  To  board  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply  with  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  men  are  kept  at  a  moderate  price 
per  week. 

18.  To  have  in  the  house  ;  to  entertain  ;  as,  to 
keep  lodgers. 

19.  To  maintain ;  not  to  intermit  as,  to  keep 
watch  or  guard. 

20.  To  hold  in  one's  own  bosom  ;  to  confine  to 
one's  own  knowledge;  not  to  disclose  or  communi- 
cate to  others  ;  not  to  betray  ;  as,  to  keep  a  secret ; 
to  keep  one's  own  counsel. 

21.  To  have  in  pay  ;  as,  to  keep  a  servant. 

To  keep  back;  to  reserve  ;  to  withhold  ;  not  to  dis- 
close or  communicate. 

I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  —  Jer.  xlii. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  prevent  from  advancing. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins. —  Ps.  xix. 

3.  To  reserve  ;  to  withhold  ;  not  to  deliver. 
Acts  v. 

To  keep  company  with ;  to  frequent  the  society  of ; 
to  associate  with.  Let  youth  keep  company  with  the 
wise  and  good, 

2.  To  accompany  ;  to  go  with  ;  as,  to  keep  company 
with  one  on  a  journey  or  voyage. 

To  keep  down  ;  to  prevent  from  rising ;  not  to  lift 
or  suffer  to  be  raised. 

To  keep  in;  to  prevent  from  escape;  to  hold  in 
confinement. 

2.  To  conceal  ;  not  to  tell  or  disclose. 

3.  To  restrain  ;  to  curb.  Locke. 
To  keep  off;  to  hinder  from  approach  or  attack  ;  as, 

to  keep  off  an  enemy  or  an  evil. 

To  keep  under ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hold  in  subjection  ; 
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as,  to  keep  under  an  antagonist  or  a  conquered  coun- 
try ;  to  keep  under  tile  appetites  and  passions. 

Tii  keep  up:  to  maintain  ;  to  prevent  from  falling 
or  diminution  ;  as,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  goods  ;  to 
keep  up  one's  credit. 

2  To  maintain ;  to  continue ;  to  binder  from 
ceasing. 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  upthe  action  U  the  desire  to  continue  H. 

Locie. 

To  keep  out ;  to  hinder  from  entering  or  taking  pos- 
session. 

To  keep  bed ;  to  remain  in  bed  without  rising  ;  to 
be  confined  to  one's  bed. 

To  keep  house ;  to  maintain  a  family  state.  His  in-  ( 
come  enables  him  to  keep  house. 

2.  To  remain  in  the  house ;  to  be  confined.  His 
feeble  health  obliges  him  to  keep  house. 

To  keep  from  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  prevent  approach. 

To  keep  a  school;  to  maintain  or  support  it ;  as,  the 
town  or  its  inhabitants  keep  ten  schools;  more  proper- 
ly, to  govern  and  instruct  or  teach  a  school,  as  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

To  keep  a  term,  in  universities,  is  to  reside  during  a 
term. 
KEEP,  v.  i.  To  remain  in  any  state  ;  as,  to  keep  at  a 
distance ;  to  keep  aloft ;  to  keep  near  ;  to  keep  in  the 
house  ;  to  keep  before  or  behind  ,  to  keep  in  favor  ;  to 
keep  out  of  company,  or  out  of  reach. 

2.  To  last ;  to  endure  ;  not  to  perish  or  be  impaired. 
Seek,  for  winter's  use,  apples  that  will  keep. 

If  the  malt  is  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  males  will   not 
keep.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell ;  to  reside  for  a  time. 

Knock  at  the  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps.  Shak. 

To  keep  from  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain. 

To  keep  to  ;  to  adhere  strictly  ;  not  to  neglect  or  de- 
viate from  ;  as,  to  keep  to  old  customs  ;  to  keep  to  a 
rule  :  to  keep  to  one's  word  or  promise. 

To  keep  on  ;  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  continue 
to  advance.  Dryden. 

To  keep  vp ;  to  remain  unsubdued  ;  or  not  to  be 
confined  to  one's  bed. 

In  popular  language,  this  word  signifies,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  repeat  continually  ;  not  to  cease. 
KEEP,  a.     Custody  .  guard  ;  care  or  keeping  ;  as,  the 
keep  s  f  a  horse.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

2.  Colloquially,  case  ;  condition  ;  as,  in  good  keep. 

Wade. 

3.  Guardianship  ;  restraint.     [Little  used.] 

Jlscham. 

4.  A  stronghold  in  the  middle  of  a  castle,  the  last 
resort  in  a  siege.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

5.  A  place  of  security  ;  in  old  castles,  the  dungeon. 
KEEP'ER,  n.     One  who  keeps;  one  that  holds  or  has 

possession  of  any  tiling. 

2.  One  who  retains  in  custody  ;  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a  prison  and  the  custody  of  prisoners. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  park  or  other  inclos- 
ure,  or  the  custody  of  beasts  ;  as,  the  keeper  of  a  park, 
a  pound,  or  of  sheep. 

4.  One  who  has  the  care,  custody,  or  superintend- 
ence of  any  thing. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  is  a 
lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of  the  privy  council.  All 
royal  grants,  commissions,  and  charters  pass  through 
his  hands.  He  is  constituted  lord  keeper  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  great  seal.  The  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
is  also  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

KEEP'EIt-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  keeper.  [Little 
used,!  Carew. 

KEEP'ING,  ppr.  Holding;  restraining;  preserving; 
guarding;  protecting;  performing. 

KEEP'ING,  «.  A  holding;  restraint;  custody;  guard; 
preservation. 

2.  Feed  ;  fodder.     The  cattle  have  good  keeping. 

3.  In  pointing,  the  observance  of  a  due  proportion 
in  the  general  light  and  coloring  of  a  picture,  so  that 
a  proper  harmony  and  gradation  prevail  throughout 
the  whole.  Brown. 

Hence, 

4.  In  popular  use,  just  proportion  ;  conformity  ; 
congruity  ;  consistency  ;  as,  these  subjects  are  in 
keeping  with  each  other.  Reed. 

KEEP'LNG-ROOM,  n.    A  common  parlor  or  sitting- 
room  in  which  a  family  generally  live.  Forby. 
[Sometimes  used  in  JVew  England.] 
KEEP'SAKE,  ?i.     Any  thing  kept,  or  given  to  be  kept, 

for  the  sake  of  the  giver  :  a  token  of  friendship. 
KEEVE,  n.     [Fr.  awe.] 

A  large  vessel  for  fermenting  liquors ;  a  beer-tub  ; 
a  mashing-tub.     [Local.] 
KEEVE,  v.  t.    To  set  in  a  keeve  for  fermentation. 

2.  To  tip  up  a  cart.  Ray. 

KEF'FE-KIL,  n.     See  Kiefekil. 
KEG,  71.     [Fr.  caquc.] 

A  small  cask  or  barrel ;  written  more  correctly 
Cag. 
KELK,  v.  t.     To  beat  soundly.     [Local] 
KELK,  n.     A  blow  ;  large  stones.     [Local.]     [du.il. 

calculus.] 
KELL,  n.     A  sort  of  pottage.     [JVol  used  in  America.] 

jQinswortk. 
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KELL,  n.    The  caul  or  omentum.     [See  Caul,  the 

usual  orthography  of  the  word.]  Wiseman. 

2.  The  chrysalis  of  the  caterpillar.        B.  Jonson. 

KELP,  n.  [Ar.  and  Pers.]  The  calcined  ashes  of  sea- 
weed, used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  This  is  a 
dark-colored,  alkaline  substance,  which,  in  a  furnace, 
vitrifies  with  silicious  substances,  and  becomes  trans- 
parent glass.  Encyc. 

2.  A  plant.  The  popular  name  of  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Salicornia. 

KELP'lE,  n.  An  imaginary  spirit  of  the  waters,  in  the 
form  of  a  horse,  who  is  vulgarly  believed  to  warn,  by 
preternatural  noises  and  lights,  those  who  are  to  be 
drowned  in  that  neighborhood.     [Scottish.] 

Jamicson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

KEL'SON.     See  Keelson. 

KEL'TEll,  n.  [Dan.  killer,  to  gird,  to  truss  up ;  kiltc,  a 
folding.] 

Regular  order  or  condition  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  keltcr. 

KE.MB,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cemban,  to  comb.]  [Barrow. 

To  comb,  which  see.  Kemb  is  an  obsolete  orthog- 
raphy. B.  Jonson.     Dryden. 

KEM'E-LIN,  n.     [Qu.  Gr.  KtiunUov,  furniture.] 

A  tub  ;  a  brewer's  vessel.     [JVot  in  use.]     Cliaucer. 

KEN,  v.  t.  [W.  ceniaw,  to  see  ;  ceiniaw,  to  take  a  view, 
to  perceive  ;  which  Owen  deduces  from  cdn,  cain, 
clear,  bright,  fair,  white,  and  sight,  brightness,  and 
this  coincides  with  L.  canus,  white,  caneo,  to  be 
white,  and  this  with  L.  cano,  to  sing,  canto,  Eng.  to 
cant,  to  chant.  These  coincide  in  elements  with  G. 
kenncn,  to  know,  crkennen,  to  see,  know,  discern  ;  D. 
kennen,  Sw.  kunna,  Dan.  kiender,  to  know,  to  be  able  ; 
Sax.  connan,  cunnan,  Goth,  kunnan,  to  know.  In  Sax. 
cennan  is  to  bear,  L.  gigno,  Gr.  yeitvato.  The  radical 
sense  is,  to  strain,  extend,  reach.  In  Sans,  kanna  is 
an  eye.     See  Can.] 

1.  To  see  at  a  distance  ;  to  descry. 

We  ken  them  from  afar.  Addison. 

2.  To  know  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.]     Sltak.    Gay. 
[  This  verb  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 

KEN,  v.  i.     To  look  round.  Burton. 

KEN,  n.     View  ;  reach  of  sight. 

Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken.  Dryden. 

KEN'DAL-GREEN,  n.  A  species  of  green  cloth  made 
at  Kendal.  Shak. 

KEN'NEL,  7i.  [Fr.  chenil;  It.  canile  ;  from  L.  canis,  a 
dog.] 

1.  A  house  or  cot  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  or  their  cry.  Encyc. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast ;  a  haunt. 
Hence,  the  ftix,  when  driven  out,  is  said  to  be  wti- 
kenneied.  Brande. 

KEN'NEL,  7i.     [It.  canale;  Fr.  canal;  Eng.  channel.] 

1.  The  watercourse  of  a  street ;  a  little  canal  or 
channel. 

2.  A  puddle. 

KEN'NEL,  v.  i.  To  lodge ;  to  lie ;  to  dwell ;  as  a  dog 
or  a  fox. 

The  dog  kenneled  in  a  hollow  tree.  L'Estrange. 

KEN'NEL,  ii.  t.    To  keep  or  confine  in  a  kennel. 

KEN'NEL  COAL.     See  Cv  nnei.  Coal.  [Taller. 

KEN'NEL- .ED,  pp.     Kept  in  a  kennel. 

KEN'NEL-ING,  par.     Keeping  in  a  kennel. 

KEN'NING,  7t.     View;  sight.  Bacon. 

KEN'TLE,  (ken'tl,)  n.  [W.  cant,  a  hundred  ;  L.  cen- 
tum.] 

In  commerce,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight ;  as,  a 
kentle   of  fish.      [It   is  written   and  pronounced  also 

Q.UINTAL.] 

KENT'LEDGE,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  pigs  of  iron 
for  ballast  laitl  on  the  floor  of  a  ship.       Mar.  Diet. 

KEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Keep. 

KEPT'-MIS'TRESS,  ti.  A  concubine,  or  woman  kept 
by  a  particular  individual  as  his  paramour. 

Booth. 

KERR'-SToNE,  KIRB'-STONE.     See  Curb-Stone. 

KER'CHIEF,  (ker'chif,)  n.  [Contracted  from  corer- 
chief;  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  head.  Chau- 
cer.] 

1.  A  head-dress  ;  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head.  Shak. 

2.  A  cloth  used  in  dress.  Hayward. 
The  word  is  now  seldom  used,  except  in  its  com- 
pound,   Handkerchief,   and   sometimes    Necker- 

-CHIEF. 

KER'CHIEF-£D, )  a.    Dressed  ;  hooded  ;  covered. 
KER'CIIIEFT,      \  Milton. 

KERF,  71.     [Sax.  cyrf;  ceorfan,  cearfan,  to  cut,  Eng.  to 

carve ;  D.  kerf,  a  notch  ;  kerven,  to  cut ;  G.  kerb,  ker- 

ben,  Ir.  cearb.] 
The  cut  of  an  ax,  a  saw,  or  other  instrument;  the 

notch  or  slit  made  in  wood  by  cutting. 
S     o 
KER'MES,  n.     [Ar.  v-OjJ  kirmiran,  Coccus  baphica. 

CasteU.]  -     - 

In  zoology,  an  obsolete  name  of  the  Coccus  Ilicis, 

an  insect  produced  upon  the  Quercus  Ilex,  a  small 

species  of  oak  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.   This 

insect  is  full  of  reddish  juice,  which  is  used  in  dyeing 

red.     Hence  the  word  Crimson. 
KER'Me$-MIN'ER-AL,  n.    A  salt  composed  of  two 

equivalents  of  sesquisulphid  of  antimony  with  one 
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equivalent  of  sesquoxyd  of  antimony.     It  has  an  or- 
ange-red color. 
KERN,  ii.     An  Irish  footman  or  foot-soldier.  Spenser. 

2.  In  English  law,  an  idle  person  or  vagabond. 

Encyc. 

3.  Among  printers,  that  part  of  a  type  which  hangs 
over  the  body  or  shank.  Adams. 

KERN,  «.     A  hand-mill  consisting  of  two  stones,  one 
of  which  is  turned  by  the  hand.     [Usually  written 
Quern,  which  see.] 
2.  A  churn.     [Obs.] 

KERN,  v.  i.  [G.  and  D.  kern,  a  kernel ;  G.  kemen,  to 
curdle.] 

1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in  ripening.  Carew. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  corns  ;  to  granulate. 

Grew. 
KERN'-Ba-BY,   «.       [corn    and    baby.]       An    image 

dressed  with   corn,  and   carried   before   reapers   to 

their  harvest-home.     [06s.] 
KERN'EL,  71.     [Sax.  cyrncl,a  little  cot-ti,  grain,  or  nut ; 

G.  and  D.  kern;  Fr.  cerneau ;  W.  cwaren,  a  gland,  a 

kernel.] 

1.  The  edible  substance  contained  in  the  shell  of  a 
nut.  More. 

2.  Any  thing  included  in  a  shell,  husk,  or  integu- 
ment ;  a  grain  or  corn  ;  as,  a  kernel  of  wheat  or  oitts. 

3.  The  seed  of  pulpy  fruit ;  as,  the  kernel  of  an 
apple.  Bacon. 

4.  The  central  part  of  any  thing;  a  small  mass 
around  which  other  matter  is  concreted  ;  a  nucleus 

Jirbuthnol 

5.  A  hard  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

KERN'EL,  v.  i.  To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels,  as 
the  seeds  of  plants. 

KERN'EL-£D,  a.     Having  a  kernel. 

KERN'EL-LY,  a.  Full  of  kernels;  resembling  kern- 
els. 

KER'SEY,  71.     [D.  kerzaai;  Fr.  cariict;  Sp.  carisea.] 
A  species  of  coarse,  woolen  cloth  ;  a  coarse  stuF 
made  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonshire,  England. 

Encyc. 

KER'SEY-MeRE,  7i.  A  twilled  woolen  cloth  ;  cassi 
mere.     [The  more  common  spelling  is  Cassimehe.] 

KERVE,  ii.  I.     To  carve.     [JVot  used.] 

KERV'ER,  «.     A  carver.     [JVot  used/] 

KE'SAR,  ?i.     [from  Cesar.]     An  emperor.     [Ois.] 

Spenser. 

KES'LOP,  n.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for 
rennet.  Grose. 

KES'TREL,  71.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Falco,  or  hawk 
kind  ;  called,  also,  slannel  and  windhover.  It  builds 
in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails  and  other  snial' 
birds.  Encyc. 

KETCH,  ».*  [Fr.  quaiehe;  G.  and  D.  kits.] 

A  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  main  and  mizzen-mast, 
usually. from  100  to  250  tons  burden.  Kctcbes  are 
generally  used  as  yachts  or  as  bomb-vessels.  The 
latter  are  called  bomb-ketches.  Mar.  Diet. 

KETCH'UP,  71.     A  sauce.     [See  Catchup.] 

KET'TLE,  71.  [Sax.  cctl,  cetel,  or  cytel ;  G.  kessel ;  D 
ketel ;  Dan.  kedel ;  Sw.  kittel ;  Russ.  kotel] 

A  vessel  of  iron  or  other  metal,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
usually  without  a  cover,  used  for  heating  and  boiling 
water  or  other  liquor. 

Among  the  Tartan,  a  kettle  represents  a  family,  or 
as  many  as  feed  from  one  kettle. 

Among  tlie  Dutch,  a  battery  of  mortars  sunk  in  the 
earth  is  called  a  kettle.  Encyc. 

KET'TLE-DRUM,  „,  \  drum  made  of  a  copper  ves- 
sel like  a  kettle,  covered  with  parchment.  It  is  now 
seldom  used.  Booth. 

KET'TLE-DRUM-MER,  n.  The  man  who  beats  the 
kettle  drum. 

KET'TLE-PINS,  n.     Nine-pins;  skittles. 

KEV'EL  7t.     In  ships,  a  piece  of  timber  serving  to  be- 
lay the  sheets  or  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  fore-sail  and  main-sail  are  extended.     Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  species  of  -antelope  found    in    Africa,     [t  is 
similar  to  the  gazelle  in  its  manners  and  habits. 

P.  Cyc. 

KEX,  71.  Hemlock  ;  the  stein  of  the  teasel ;  a'  dry 
stalk.     [See  Kecksy.] 

KEY,  (ke,)  7i.     [Sax.  cag.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  fastener  ;  that  which  fast- 
ens ;  as  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  frame  of  a  building, 
or  in  a  chain,  &c. 

2.  An  instrument  for  shutting  or  opening  a  lock,  by 
pushing  the  bolt  one  way  or  the  other.  Keys  are  of 
various  forms,  and  fitted  to  the  wards  of  the  locks  to 
which  they  belong. 

3.  An  instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned  ;  as,  the  key  of  a  watch  or  other  chronom- 
eter. 

4.  The  stone  which  binds  an  arch.  [See  Key- 
Stone.] 

5.  In  an  organ  or  harpsichord,  the  key,  or  finger- 
key,  is  a  little  lever  or  piece  in  the  fore  part  by  which 
the  instrument  is  played  on  by  the  fingers. 

6.  In  music,  the  key,  or  key-note,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal note  or  tone  to  which  the  whole  piece  is  accommo- 
dated, and  with  which  it  usually  begins  and  always 
ends.  There  are  two  keys,  one  of  the  major  and 
one  of  the  minor  mode.  Key  sometimes  signifies  a 
scale  or  system  of  intervals.  Rousseau. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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7.  An  index,  or  that  which  serves  to  explain  a  ci- 
pher.    Hence, 

8.  That  which  serves  to  explain  any  thing  difficult 
to  be  understood. 

9.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  the  power  of  the  pope  ;  or  the  power  of 
excommunicating  or  absolving.  Encyc. 

10.  A  ledge  or  lay  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

11.  The  husk  containing  the  seed  of  an  ash. 

Evelyn. 

Kf.Y,  (ke,)  n.  fir.  ceigh ;  D.  kaai ;  G.  kai ;  Fr.  quai ; 
Ann.  qac.  The  word  is  probably  contracted  from  the 
root  of  the  preceding  word,  signifying  to  hold,  make 
fast,  restrain.     Class  Cg.] 

A  bank  or  wharf  built  on  the  side  of  a  river  or 
harbor,  for  the  convenience  of  loading  and  unloading 
ships,  and  securing  them  in  their  stations.  Hence, 
keys  are  furnished  with  posts,  rings,  cranes,  cap- 
stans, &lc.     It  is  sometimes  written  Quay.    Encyc. 

KeY'AGE,  71.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  key  or 
quay. 

KeV'-UoARD,  n.  In  music,  the  whole  range  of  the 
keys  of_an  organ  or  forte-piano. 

kEY'-€6LD,<z.    Cold  as  an  iron  key ;  lifeless.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

KEY'ED,a.     Furnished  with  keys;  as, a  keyed  instru- 
2.  Set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune.  [ment. 

KeY'-IIoLE,  n.  A  hole  or  aperture  in  a  door  or  lock, 
for  receiving  a  key. 

KeV'-SToNE,  n.*  The  stone  on  the  top  or  middle  of 
an  arch  or  vault,  which,  being  wider  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  enters  like  a  wedge  and  binds  the 
work  ;  properly,  the  fastening-stone. 

KHAN,  (kawn,)  n.  In  Persia,  a  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  among  tlie  Tartars,  it  is  equivalent  to  kin*  or 
prince.  Eton. 

2.  An  Eastern  inn  or  caravansary. 

KHAN'ATE,  (kawn'ate,)  n.  The  dominion  or  juris- 
diction of  a  khan.  .         Tooke. 

KIBE,  n.  [This  word  lias  the  elements  of  chap,  gap, 
gape.     Class  Gb,  No.  7.     Perhaps  it  is  of  Persian  ori- 


gin) /.iXaxS  kafidan,  to  crack,  to  split.    (111.  Dan. 

kiehe,  the  chops.] 

A  chap  or  crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by  cold  ; 
an  ulcerated  chilblain  ;  as  in  the  heels. 

KIR'/CD,  a.  Chapped  ;  cracked  with  cold  ;  affected 
with  chilblains  ;  as,  kibed  heels.  Darwin. 

KI-BIT'KJl,  n.  *  A  Tartar  vehicle,  consisting  of  a 
frame  of  wood  rounded  at  top,  covered  with  felt,  and 
placed  on  wheels,  serving  as  a  kind  of  movable  hab- 
itation. Life  of  Heber. 

KlIi'Y,  a.     Affected  with  kibes. 

KICK,  v.  t.     [VV.  ciciaw,  from   cic,   the  foot.     Owen. 


Per? 


-g« 


3,  a  kicking.] 


To  strike  with  the  foot ;  as,  a  horse  kicks  a  servant ; 
a  man  kicks  a  dog. 
KICK,  B.  i.     To  practice  striking  with  the  foot  or  feet ; 
as,  a  horse  accustomed  to  kick. 

2.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  violence, 
either  in  wantonness,  resistance,  anger,  or  contempt ; 
to  manifest  opposition. 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  ?  —  1  Sam.  ii. 
Jeshnrun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  — Dent,  xxxii. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.  —  Acts  ix. 

KICK,  n.     A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking  or 

thrust  of  the  foot. 
KICK/ED,  (kikt,)  pp.    Struck  with  the  foot  or  feet. 
KTCK'ER,  n.     One  that  kicks. 
KICK'ING,  j>pr.     Striking  with  the  foot ;  thrusting  out 

the  foot  with  violence. 
KICK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot,  or 

of  yerking  the  foot  with  violence.    What  can  not 

be  effected  by  kicking,  may  sometimes  be  done  by 

coaxing. 
KICK'SHAW,  n.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  quelque  chose, 

something.] 

1.  Something  fantastical  or  uncommon,  or  some- 
thing that  has  no  particular  name. 

2.  A  dish  so  changed  by  cooking,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  known.  Johnson. 

KICK'SIIOE,  (kik'shoo,)  71.  A  dancer,  in  contempt; 
a  caperer ;  a  buffoon.  [A  word  used  only  by  Mil- 
ton.] 

KICK'SY-WICK'SY,  n.  A  man's  wife,  in  contempt, 
between  whom  and  her  husband  kicks  or  winks 
pass,  as  the  humor  happens.  Sliak.     Smart. 

KID,  n.  [Dan.  kid;  Sw.  kid,  kidling ;  W.  cidws,  a 
goat,  cidyscn,  a  young  goat;  L.  lutdus;  vulgar  Gr. 
yida)  Sans,  ada;  Turk    getsi;  Heb.  Ch.  I'M;   Syr. 

jj,.  .     a  kid  ;  Russ.  kidayu,  to  throw,  to  bring  forth 

young.] 

1.  A  young  goat. 

2.  A  fagot ;  a  bundle  of  heath  and  furze.      Eng. 

3.  A  small  wooden  tub  or  vessel ;  applied,  among 
seamen,  to  one  in  which  they  receive  their  food. 

Holloway. 


KID,  v.  t.  or  i.    To  bring  forth  a  young  goat. 

2.  To  make  into  a  bundle,  as  fagots.  Eng. 

KID,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cythan.] 

To  show,  discover,  or  make  known.     [Obs.] 

Oower. 

KID'DED,  pp.    Brought  forth,  as  a  young  kid. 

KID'DER,  n.     [Sw.  kytu,  to  truck.] 

An  engrosser  of  corn,  or  one  who  carries  corn, 
provisions,  and  merchandise,  about  the  country  for 
sale.  Eng. 

KID'DLE,  7i.  A  kind  of  wear  in  a  river  for  catching 
fish  ;  corruptly  pronounced  kittle.      Magna  Cliarta. 

KID'DoW,  7i.  A  web-footed  fowl,  called,  also,  Guil- 
lemot, Sea-hen,  or  Skout.  Chambers. 

KID'LING,  ii.     [Sw.]     A  young  kid.  Browne. 

KID'NAP,  v.  i.  [G.  Underdid;  D.  kinderdief,  child 
thief.  Kid  is  usually  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
kind,  a  child,  in  which  case  nap  may  be  the  oriental 
33J,  to  steal.     See  Knab.] 

To  steal  a  human  being,  man,  woman,  or  child  ; 
or  to  seize  and  forcibly  carry  away  any  person  what- 
ever from  his  own  country  or  state  into  another. 

Encyc. 

KID'NAP-PED,  (kid'napt,)  pp.  or  a.  Stolen  or  forci- 
bly carried  away,  as  a  human  being. 

KID'NAP-PER,  n.  One  who  steals  or  forcibly  carries 
awav  a  human  being  ;  a  man-stealer. 

KID'NAP-PING,  ppr.  Stealing  or  forcibly  carrying 
away  human  beings. 

KID'NAP-PING,  7t.  The  act  of  stealing  or  forcible  ab- 
duction of  a  human  being  from  his  own  country  or 
state.  This  crime  was  capital  by  the  Jewish  law,  and 
in  modern  times  is  highly  penal. 

KID'NEY,  7i.  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  oth- 
er language.] 

1.  The  kidneys  are  two  oblong,  flattened  bodies, 
extending  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  to 
the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  intestines. 
Their  use  is  to  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 

Parr.     Quincy. 

2.  Sort ;  kind.  Shak. 
[Jl  ludicrous  use  of  the  word.] 

;).  A  Sunt  term  for  a  waiting-servant.  Taller. 

KID'NEY-BeAN,  71.  A  sort  of  bean,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  kidney.  It  is  of  the  genus 
Phaseolus. 

KID'NEY-FORM,        )  a.     Having  the  form  or  shape 

KIIJ'NEY-SHaP-£D,  j      of  a  kidney.  Kirwan. 

KID'NEY-VETCH,  ii.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Anthyl- 
lis. 

KID'NEY-WORT,  a.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga. 

KIE,  ».  pi.    Kine.     [Scottish.] 

KlEF'E-KIL,  ii.  A  species  of  clay  called  also  Meer- 
schaum, used  chiefly  in  forming  the  bowls  of  tubacco 
pipes.     [See  Meerschaum.] 

KIL,  7i.  A  Dutch  word,  signifying  a  channel  or  bed 
of  a  river,  and  hence  a  stream. 

KIL'DER-KIN,  ii.     [Clu.  D.  kindcrkin.] 

A  small  barrel;  a  liquid  measure  containing  two 
firkins,  or  Hi  or  18  gallons.  Encyc. 

KILL,  v.  1. 1  [The  Dutch  has  keel,  the  throat,  and  'keel- 
en,  to  cut  the  throat,  to  kill.  In  Russ.  kolyu  is  to 
stab.  But  this  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  Sax.  cwcl- 
lan,  to  kill,  to  quell,  that  is,  to  beat  down,  to  lay  ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  connected  with  D.  kwellen,  G. 
qualen,  Sw.  qudlia,  Dan.  qua-ler,  to  torment,  but  in 
Danish,  to  stifle,  choke,  or  quell.  This  affinity  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  seamen's  phrase,  to  kill  the 
wind,  that  is,  to  allay  or  destroy  it.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  any 
manner  or  by  any  means.  To  kill  an  animal  or  a  plant, 
is  to  put  an  end  t.>  the  vital  functions,  either  by  de- 
stroying or  essentially  injuring  the  organs  necessary 
to  life,  or  by  causing  them  to  cease  from  action.  An 
animal  may  be  killed  by  the  sword  or  by  poison,  by 
disease  or  iiy  suffocation.  A  strong  solution  of  salt 
will  kill  plants. 

2.  To  butcher  ;  to  slaughter  for  food  ;  as,  to  kill 
an  ox. 

3.  To  quell  ;  to  appease  ;  to  calm ;  to  still';  as,  in 
seamen's  language,  a  shower  of  rain  kills  the  wind. 

KIL'LAS,  7i.  The  name  of  clay-slate  among  the  Corn- 
ish miners.  XJre. 

KILL'DEER,  )  n.     A  small  bird   in  America,  so  called 

KILL'DEE,  J  from  its  voice  or  note  ;  Charadrius 
voclferus,  a  species  of  plover. 

KILL' ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  life  ;  quelled  ;  calmed. 

KILL'ER,  71.  One  who  deprives  of  life  ;  he  or  that 
which  kills. 

KILL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Depriving  of  life  ;  quelling. 

KILL'LNG,  71.     A  deprivation  of  life. 

KIL'LI-NITE,  71.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  spodumene, 
found  at  Killiney,  in  Ireland.  Taylor. 

KIL'LoVV,  7i.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep-blue 
color.  Woodward. 

KILN,  (kil,)  7i.  [Sax.  cyln,  from  cylcne,  a  furnace  or 
kitchen  ;  L.  culina;  W.  cyl,  and  cylyn.] 

1.  A  large  stove  or  oven  ;  a  fabric  of  brick  or  stone 
which  may  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  hardening, 
burning,  or  drying  any  thing  ;  as,  a  kiln  for  baking 
or  hardening  earthen  vessels;  a  kiln  for  drying  grain 
or  meal. 

2.  A  pile  of  brick  constructed  for  burning  or  hard- 
ening; called  also  a  Brick-kiln. 


KILN'-DRI  ED,   (kil'drlde,)    pp.   or  e.      Dried    in 
kiln. 

KILN'-DRY,  (kil'dri,)  v.  t.  To  diy  in  a  kiln  ;  as,  to 
kiln-dry  meal  or  grain. 

KILN'-DRY-ING,  Mkil'drl-ing,)  ppr.  Drying  in  a 
kiln. 

KIL'O-GRAM,  j  71.     [Ft.  L-ilorrramme  ;  Gr.  X'*"», 

KIL<  0-QRAMME,\  a  thousand,  and  >  pap/ia.  See 
Gram.] 

In  the  new  sustrm  of  French  weight's  and  measures,  a 
thousand  grammes.  According  to  Lunier,  the  kilo- 
gramme is  equal  in  weight  to  a  cubic  decimeter  of 
water,  or  two  pounds,  five  drams  and  a  half. 

KI-LOL'f-TER,  j  ii.    [Fr.  kilolitre;  Gr.  \iKioi,  u  ihou- 

KW 0-L/-TRE,  \  sand,  and  \trpa, aGreek  measure. 
See  Liter.] 

In  the  new  French  measures,  a  thousand  liters  ;  or 
204  gallons,  and  44,231  cubic  inches.  According  to 
Lunier,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  a  tun  of  wine  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

KI-LOM'E-TER,  )  «.     [Fr.   kilometre;    Gr.    x<Ai.i,   a 

KIV O-MFrTRE,  j  thousand,  and  imuov,  a  me- 
ter.] 

In  the  French  system  of  measures,  a  thousand  me- 
ters ;  the  meter  being  the  unit  of  linear  measuie. 
The  kilometer  is  nearly  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
French  league.  Lunier. 

KILT,  n.  A  kind  of  short  petticoat,  reaching  from  the 
belly  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  by  children  in  the  Lowlands. 

Braiule. 

KILT,  B.  t.  To  tuck  up ;  to  truss  up,  as  the  clothes. 
[Scottish.] 

KILT,  pp.     Killed.     [ Obs.] 

KIM'BO,       la.  [Probably  from  the  Celtic  cam,  crooked. 

KIM'BoVV,  )  The  Italian  sghembo,  crooked,  awry,  is 
from  the  same  source.] 

Crooked  ;  arciied  ;  bent ;  as,  a  kimbo  handle. 

Dryden. 
To  set  the,  arms  a-kimbo,  is  to  set  the  bands  on  the 
hips,  with  the  elbows  projecting  outward. 

KIN,  71.  [Sax.  cyn,  cynn,  or  cind,  gecynd,  kind,  genus, 
race,  relation;  Ir.  cine;  G.  kina,  a  child;  D.  kind; 
VV.  cenal,  cenaw;  L.  genus;  Gr.  yevos;  connected 
with  L.  gigno,  geno,  Gr.  yivouat.  Class  Gn,  No.  29. 
See  Begin.] 

1.  Relation,  properly,  by  consanguinity  or  blond, 
but  perhaps  sometimes  used  for  relation  by  affinity 
or  marriage. 

This  man  is  of  kin  to  me.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

2.  Relatives  ;  kindred  ;  persons  of  the  same  race 

The  lather,  modier,  anil  the  kin  beside.  Dryden. 

3.  A  relation  ;  a  relative.  Davics. 

4.  The  same  generical  class  ;  a  thing  related. 

She*. 

5.  As  a  termination,  kin  is  used  as  a  diminutive 
denoting  small,  from  the  sense  of  child;  as,  in  mani- 
kin, a  little  man  :   Tompkin,  IVilkin,  Pipkin. 

KIN,  a.     Of  the  same  nature  ;  kindred  ;  congenial. 

Chaucer. 
KI'NATE,  ti.     [D.  kina,  i.  e.  Cinchona.] 

A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  kinic  acid  with  a 
base.  Ure. 

KIND,  a. t  [Sax.  cyn,  or  cynn.     See  Kin.] 

1.  Race;  genus;  generic  class  ;  as,  in  mankind  or 
human  kind.  In  technical  language,  Kind  answers 
to  Genus. 

2.  Sort,  in  a  sense  more  loose  than  genus  ;  as,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  eloquence  and  of  style,  many 
kinds  of  music,  many  kinds  of  government,  various 
kinds  of  architecture,  or  of  painting,  various  kinds  of 
soil,  &c. 

3.  Particular  nature ;  as,  laws  most  perfect  in  their 
kind.  Baker. 

4.  Natural  state  ;  produce  or  commodity,  as  distin- 
guished from  money  ;  as,  taxes  paid  in  kind. 

5.  Nature  ;  natural  propensity  or  determination. 

Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  ol' nature, 

Are  led  by  kind  to  admire  your  fellow-creature.  Dryden. 

6.  Manner  ;  way.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

7.  Sort.  He  spoke  with  a  kiml  of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt. 

KIND,  a.  t  [W.  and  Arm.  run,  kind,  favorable,  attrac- 
tive. In  Ir.  ceann  is  affection.  This  word  would 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding,  but  in 
sense  it  coincides  best  with  the  Teutonic  giinAig, 
favorable,  kind,  from  G.  g'dnncn,  to  be  glad  or  pleased, 
to  love  to  see,  to  favor,  D.  gunner.,  to  grant  or  vouch- 
safe.] 

1.  Disposed  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  make 
them  happy  by  granting  their  requests,  supplying 
their  wants,  or  assisting  them  in  distress  ;  having 
tenderness  or  goodness  of  nature  ;  benevolent ;  be- 
nignant. 


God  is  kind  to  the 
Be  ye  kind  one  to 


nthankful  and  to  the  evil T.  Jke  vi. 

uotlier,  tender-hearted.  —  Eph.  iv. 


2.    Proceeding  from    tenderness   or   goodness   of 
heart  ,  benevolent  ^  as,  a  kind  act  ;  a  kind  return  of 
favors. 
KIND'ED,  a.    Begotten.     [Obs.]    [See  Kin.] 

Spenser. 
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KIND'-HEX.RT'ED,  a.  Having  much  kindness  of 
nature.  Irving. 

KLVDLE,  (hin'dl,)  v.  t.  [W.  cynncu;  L.  accendo ; 
from  the  root  of  candeo,  caneo,  to  be  light  or  white, 
to  shine.] 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  cause  to  burn  with  flame  ;  to 
light ;  as,  to  kindle  a  fire. 

2.  To  inflame,  as  the  passions;  to  exasperate  ;  to 
rouse  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to  heat ;  to 
fire  ;  to  animate  ;  as,  to  kindle  anger  or  wrath  ;  to 
kindle  resentment ;  to  kindle  the  flame  of  love,  or  love 
into  a  flame. 

So  is  a  contentious  woman  to  kindle  strife.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

3.  To  bring  forth.    [Sax.  cennan.]     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
KIN'DLB,  i).  i.    To  take  fire ;  to  begin  to  burn  with 
flame.   Fuel  and  fire,  well  laid,  will  kindle  without  a 
bellows. 

2.  To  begin  to  rage,  or  he  violently  excited  ;  to  be 
roused  or  exasperated. 

It  shall  kindle  in  the  thickest  of  the  forest.  —  Isa.  ix. 

KIN'DLED,  pp.     Set  on  fire;  inflamed;  excited  into 

action. 
KIN'DLER,  iu    He  or  that  which  kindles  or  sets  on 

lire. 
KIND'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  kindness;  unnatural. 

Shak. 
KTND'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  kindly. 
KIND'LI-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  kindly.      Ainsworth. 
KIND'LI-NESS,   n.     Affection;   affectionate   disposi- 
tion ;  benignity. 
2.  Natural  disposition.  Milton. 

KIN'DLING,  ppr.    Setting  on  fire  ;  causing  to   burn 

with  flame  ;  exciting  into  action. 
KIND'LY,  a.     [See  Kind,  the  noun.]     Homogeneal ; 
congenial  ;  kindred  ;  of  the  same  nature. 

This  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  original  sense ; 
but  it  is  also  used  as  a  derivative  of  the  adjective,  in 
the  sense  of, 

2.  Mild  ;  bland  ;  softening  ;  as,  kindly  showers. 

Prior. 
KIND'LY,  ado.     With  good  will ;  with  a  disposition 
to  make  others  happy  or  to  oblige  ;    benevolently  ; 
favorably.     Let  the  poor  he  treated  kindly. 

Be  kindly  aliectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love. — 

Rom.  xii. 
And  he  comforted  them,  and  spake  kindly  to  them.  —  Gen.  i. 

KIND'I.Y-NA'TUR-ED,  (-nat'yurd,)  a.     Having    a 

kind  disposition.  Scott. 

KrND'NE>rS,  n.     [from  kind,  the  adjective.] 

1.  Good  will  ;  benevolence  ;  that  temper  or  dispo- 
sition which  delights  in  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  which  is  exercised  cheerfully  in  grat- 
ifying their  wishes,  supplying  their  wants,  or  allevi- 
ating their  distresses  ;  benignity  of  nature.  Kindness 
ever  accompanies  love. 

There  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we  may  not  some  time  want, 
or  by  whose  malice  we  may  not  some  lime  suffer.   Rambler. 

2.  Act  of  good  will ;  beneficence  ;  any  act  of  be- 
nevolence which  promotes  the  happiness  or  welfare 
of  others.  Charity,  hospitality,  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  others,  etc.,  are  deemed  acts  of  kindness,  or 
kindnesses.     Acts  xxviii. 

KIN'DRED,  7t.  [from  kin,  kind;  Sax.  cynren ;  VV. 
cenal,  cenedyl.] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  ;  consanguinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  Relation  by  marriage;  affinity. 

3.  Relatives  by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly 
the  former 

Thou  shalt  go  to  my  country  and  to  my  kindred.  — Gen.  xxir. 

4.  Relation  ;  suit ;  connection  in  kind.        Shak. 
KIN'DRED,  a     Related;   congenial;   of  the  like  na- 
ture or  properties  ;  as,  kindred  souls  ;  kindred  skies. 

Dry  den. 

KI.VE,  n. ;  pi.  of  Cow;  D.  koeyen.  But  Cows,  the 
regular  plural,  is  now  in  genera!  use. 

KING,  n.  [Sax.  cyng,  cynig,  or  cyning  ;  G.  ltiinig  ;  D. 
honing;  Sw.  konung,kung  ;  Dan.  honge;  VV.  cftit,  a 
chief,  a  leader,  one  that  attracts  or  draws.  If  the 
Welsh  word  is  the  same,  or  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, it  proves  that  the  primary  sense  is  a  leader,  a 
guide,  or  one  who  goes  before,  for  the  radical  sense 
of  the  verb  must  be  to  dram.  It  coincides  In  ele- 
ments with  the  Ir.  cean,  head,  and  with  the  oriental 
khan,  or  kaun.  The  piimary  sense  is  probably  a  head, 
a  leader.] 

1.  The  chief  magistrate  or  sovereign  of  a  nation  ; 
a  man  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation, 
tribe,  or  country.  Kings  are  absolute  monarchs,  when 
they  possess  the  powers  of  government  without  con- 
trol, or  the  entire  sovereignty  over  a  nation  ;  they 
are  called  limited  monarchs,  when  their  power  is  re- 
strained by  fixed  laws.  Kings  are  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, when  they  hold  the  powers  of  government  by 
right  of  birth  or  inheritance,  and  elective,  when  raised 
to  the  throne  by  choice. 

Kings  will  he  .yrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from 
principle.  Burke. 

2.  A  sovereign  ;  a  prince  ;  a  ruler.  Christ  is  called 
the  King  of  his  church.     Ps.  ii. 


KIN 

3.  A  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king;  as,  the 
king  of  diamonds. 

4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

King  at  arms;  an  officer  in  England  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  formerly  of  great  authority,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chap- 
ters, and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armory.  There  are 
three  kings  at  arms,  viz.,  garter,  clarencieux,  and 
norroy.  The  latter  [nort/troy]  officiates  north  of  the 
Trent.  Encyc. 

KING,  v.  t.  In  ludicrous  langvaget  to  supply  with  a 
king,  or  to  make  royal  ;  to  raise  to  royalty.      Shak. 

KING'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  it.  A  kind  of  apple,  so 
called. 

KING'BTRD,n  An  American  bird,  a  species  of  the 
genus  IWuscicapa,  so  called  from  its  courage  in  at- 
tacking larger  birds. 

KING'CR  A  FT,  n.  The  craft  of  kings  ;  the  art  of  gov- 
erning ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

KING'CUP,  n.  The  buttercup,  (RanunctUus  bulbosus,) 
a  species  of  crowfoot.  Oay. 

KING'DOM,  n.     [king  and  dom,  jurisdiction.] 

1.  The  territory  or  country  subject  toaiting;  an 
undivided  territory  tinder  the  dominion  of  a  king  or 
monarch.  The  foreign  possessions  of  a  king  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  term  kingdom.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  of  France,  or  of 
Spain,  without  including  the  East  or  West  Indies. 

2.  The  inhabitants  or  population  subject  to  a  king. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  alarmed. 

3.  In  natural  history,  a  division  ;  as,  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

4.  A  region  ;  a  tract ;  the  place  where  any  thing 
prevails  and  holds  sway  ;  as,  the  watery  kingdom. 

Shak. 

5.  In  Scripture,  the  government  or  universal  do- 
minion of  God.     1  Chron.  xxix.     Ps.  cxlv. 

6.  The  power  of  supreme  administration.  1  Sam. 
xviii. 

7.  A  princely  nation  or  state. 

Ye  shatl  be  to  me  a  kingdom  of  priests.  —  Ex.  xix. 

8.  Heaven.     Matt.  xxvi. 

9.  State  of  glory  in  heaven.     Matt.  v. 

10.  The  reign  of  the  Messiah.    Matt.  iii. 

11.  Government;  rule;  supreme  administration. 
KING'DOM-£D,  a.  Proud  of  royalty.  Shak. 
KING'FISH-ER,  n.*Abird  of  the  genus  Alcedo,  which 

preys  on  fish. 
KING'HQOD,  h.    State  of  being  a  king.     [Obs.] 

Oower. 
KING'LESS,  a.     Having  no  king.  Byron. 

KING'LIKE,  a.     Likeaking. 
KING'Ll-NESS,  «.     State  of  being  kingly. 
KING'LING,  n.     A  little  king. 
KING'LY,  a.tBelonging  to  a  king  ;  suitable  to  a  king  ; 

as,  a  kingly  couch.  Shak. 

2.  Royal ;  sovereign ;  monarchical ;  as,  a  kingly 
government. 

3.  Noble;  august;  splendid;  becoming  a  king; 
as,  kingly  magnificence. 

KING'LY,  ado.  With  an  air  of  royalty  ;  with  a  supe- 
rior dignity. 

Low  bowed  the  rest ;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Pope. 

KING'-P6ST,  n.  In  carpentry,  a  beam  in  the  frame  of 
a  roof  rising  from  the  tie-beam  to  the  ridge.     Gwiit. 

KINGS,  n.  pi.  The  name  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

KING'S'-BENCH',  n.  A  high  court  or  tribunal  in  Eng- 
land, so  called  because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  in 
person.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  lawr, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  other  justices. 

Blackstone. 

KING'S  EN"GLISH,  (ing'glish,)  n.  An  English 
phrase  for  correct  or  current  language  of  good 
speakers. 

KING'S-E'V/L,  n.     A  disease  of  the  scrofulous  kind. 

KING'SHIP,  n.  Royalty;  the  state,  office,  or  dignity 
of  a  king.  King  Charles. 

KING'S'-SPeAR,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Asphode- 
lus. 

KING'SToNE,  n.     A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Pertaining  to  Cinchona  ;  as,  the  Icinic  acid.    Ure. 

KI'NiC,  a.     [D.  kina,  i.  e.  Cinchona.] 

KINK,  n.  [Sw.  kink,  D.  kink,  a  bend  or  turn.  Q_u.  L. 
cingo.] 

The  twist  of  a  rope  or  thread,  occasioned  by  a 
spontaneous  winding  of  the  rope  or  thread  when 
doubled,  that  is,  by  an  effort  of  hard-twisted  ropes 
or  threads  to  untwist,  they  wind  about  each  other. 

The  packthread  will  curl  up,  running  into  loops  or  kinks. 

Encyc.  Art.  Rope. 

KINK,  v.  i.  To  wind  into  a  kink  ;  to  twist  spontane- 
ously. 

KINK,  n.  A  fit  of  coughing ;  a  convulsive  fit  of 
laughter.     [Scottish.] 

KINK'A-JOll,  n.  *  A  plantigrade,  carnivorous  mammal 
living  in  South  America.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a 
full-grown  cat,  and  has  a  prehensile  tail.  It  is  the 
Cercoleptes  caudivolvulus  of  Illiger. 

KINK'HAUST,?t.     The  chincough.     [JVot  used.] 

KI'NO,  it.  An  astringent  extract  of  a  deep  brownish- 
red  color,  obtained  from  various  trees.  Kino  consists 
of  tannin  and  extractive.  Ure. 


KIT 

KINS'FOLK,  n.  [kin  ami  folk,]  Relations  ;  kindred  ; 
persons  of  the  same  family,     f  Obs.] 

KINS'MAN,  n.  [kin  and  man.]  A  man  of  the  same 
race  or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood.  Dryden. 

KINS'WOM-AN,  n.     A  female  relation.  Dennis. 

KI-OSK',  n.  A  Turkish  open  summer-house,  support- 
ed by  pillars.  Murdock. 

KIP'PER.,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  salmon,  when  unfit 
to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when  they  are  so  consid 
ered.  Eng. 

KIP'PER-ED-SAL-MON,  (-sam'mun,)  )  n.   A  salmon 

KIP'PER,  \      split  open, 

salted,  and    dried    or  smoked;    a  favorite   dish  iu 
Scotland.  Jamicsim. 

The  word  kipper  originally  denoted  a  salmon  di- 
rectly after  the  spawning  season  ;  and  as  fish,  in  this 
state,  are  not  good  for  use  while  fresh,  they  were 
usually  cured  and  hung  up.  Hence  the  word,  which 
properly  denoted  a  spawning  salmon,  came  to  be 
generally  used  for  one  that  is  salted  and  dried. 

Jamiesim. 

KIP'-SKIN,  n.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
young  cattle,  intermediate  between  calf-skin  and 
cow-hide. 

KIRK,  (kurk,)  n.  [Sax.  eyre,  or  ciric;  Gr.  KVpiaxri, 
from  isvpios,  lord.] 

In  Scotland,  a  church.  This  is  the  same  word  as 
Church,  differently  written  and  pronounced.  [See 
Church.] 

KIKK'MAN,  n.     One  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

KIRSCH'VVAS-SER,  n.  [G.]  A  distilled  liquor, 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  small  black  cherry. 

KIR'TLE,  (ker'tl,)  n.     [Sax.  cyrtel ;  Sw.  kiortel.] 

1.  An  upper  garment ;  a  gown  ;  a  petticoat ;  a 
short  jacket ;  a  mantle.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  quantity  of  flax,  about  a  hundred  pounds. 

Encyc. 
[I  know  not  that  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 
KIR'TL£D,  (ker'tld,)  a.     Wearing  a  kirtle. 
KISS,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cyssan  ;  G.  kiissen  ;  D.  kuschen  ;  Sw. 
kyssa;  Dan.  kysser.] 

1.  To  salute  with  the  lips. 

2.  To  treat  with  fondness  ;  to  caress. 


The  heart*  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 

3.  To  touch  gently. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 


Shak. 


Shak. 


KISS,  7i.     A  salute  given   with  the  lips  ;  a  common 
token  of  affection. 
2.  A  small  piece  of  confectionery. 

KISS'-ED,  (kist,)  pp.    Saluted  with  a  kiss. 

KISS'ER,  «.     One  that  kisses. 

KISS'ING,  ;t.     Act  of  saluting  with  the  lips. 

KISS'ING,  piir.     Saluting  with  the  lips. 

KISS'ING-COM'FIT,  (-kuin'fit,)  71.  Perfumed  sugar- 
plums to  sweeten  the  breath.  Shak. 

KISS'ING-CRUST,  77.  In  cookery,  the  crust  of  a  loaf 
that  touches  another. 

KIST,  77.     A  chest.     [jYot  used.] 

KIT,  n.     [D.  kit.] 

1.  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. 

2.  A  small  fiddle.  Grew. 

3.  A  kind  of  fish-tub,  and  a  milk-pail.       Entick. 
[I  know  not  that,  this  word  is  used  in  America.] 

4.  The  whole;  particularly  applied  to  a  soldier's 
complement  of  necessaries,  a  mechanic's  bundle  of 
tools,  &c.  Grose. 

In  Scottish,  the  whole  ;  applied  to  one's  property, 
family,  or  lineage,  &c.  Jameson. 

KIT'-CAT,  71.  A  term  applied  to  a  club  in  London, 
to  which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged  ;  so  called 
from  Christopher  Cat,  a  pastry  cook,  who  served  the 
club  with  mutton  pies;  applied  also  to  portraits  a 
little  less  than  a  half  length,  because  such  were 
placed  in  the  club-room.  Chalmers. 

KITCH'EN,  71.  [Sax.  cycene;  G.  kiichc;  D.  keuken; 
Sw.  kok ;  Dan.  kokke ;  VV.  ccgin  ;  It.  ciicina  ;  L.  co- 
quiua ;  Sp.  cocina ;  from  the  root  of  L.  coquo,  to 
cook.] 

1.  A  cook-room  ;  the  room  of  a  house  appropriated 
to  cookery. 

A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will.  Franklin. 

2.  In  ships,  the  galley  or  caboose. 

3.  A  utensil  for  roasting  meat ;  as,  a  tin-kitchen. 
KITCH'EN-GAR-DEN,    77.      A    garden    or  piece   of 

ground  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  for 
the  table. 

KITCH'EN-MaID,  71.  A  female  servant  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  clean  the  kitchen  and  utensils  of  cookery, 
or,  in  general,  to  do  the  work  of  a  kitchen. 

KITCH'EN-STUFF,  71.  Fat  collected  from  pots  and 
drippinfe-pans.  Donne. 

KITCH'EN-WENCH,  n.  The  woman  who  cleans 
the  kitchen  and  utensils  of  cookery. 

KITCH'EN-WORK.  (kich'en-wurk,)  71.  Work  done 
in  the  kitchen  ;  as  "cookery,  washing,  &c. 

KITE,  7t.     [Sax.  ajta.] 

1.  A  rapacious  bird  of  the  genus  Falco  or  hawk 
kind,  remarkable  for  gliding  through  the  air  without 
frequently  moving  its  wings  ;  hence  called  Glide. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach,  denoting  rapacity.  Shak.- 

3.  A  light  frame  of  wood  and  paper  constructed 
for  flying  in  the  air  for  the  amusement  of  boys. 
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KITE,  v.     In  tlie  north  of  England,  the  belly. 
KITE'FOOT,  n.     A  sort  of  tobacco,  so  called. 
KITE'S'FOOT,  7i.     A  plant.  Ainswortlu 

KITH,  n.   '[Sax.  cyththe.} 

Acquaintance.     [  Obs.]     Kith  and  kin ;  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  relationship.  Oowcr. 
KIT'LING,  n.     [L.  catulus.]     ' 

A  whelp  ;  the  young  of  a  beast.  B.  Jonson, 

KIT'T£N,  (kit'tn,)  n.     [D.  Itatje.] 

A  young  cat,  or  the  young  of  the  cat. 
KIT'TEN,  (kit'tn,)  v.  i.  To  bring  forth  yo\ing,  as  a  cat 
KIT'TI-WaKE,  n.     A  bird  of  I' 


KIT'TLE,  j 


the  genus  Larus 

[gull  kind. 


kit'tel'  \  v'  U    fSax-  citelan-] 

To  tickle.     [Not  used.]  Sherwoot/. 

KIT'TLISH,  a.     Ticklish  ;  difficult  to  manage. 
KIVE,  n.     [i?r.  cuve.]  [Sir  Walter  Scott.     Grose. 

A  mashing  vat. 
RIVER,  ».  t.     To  cover.     [Vulgar.']  Haloet. 

KLICK,  v.  i.  [A  different  orthography  or  diminutive 
of  clack.] 

1.  To  make  a  small,  sharp  sound  by  striking  two 
things  together. 

2.  In  Scotland,  to  pilfer,  by  taking  with  a  snatch. 

KLICk'iNG   i  ""     A  regular,  sharp  noise. 
KNAB,  (nab,')  v.  t.     [D.  knappan;  G.  id.] 

To  seize  with  the  teeth  ;  to  lay  hold  of  or  appre- 
hend.    [Vulgar.]  Smart. 

[This  word  may  belong  to  the  root  of  nibble,  and 
it  properly  signifies  to  catch  or  seize  suddenly  with 
the  teeth.]  L'Estrange. 

KNAB'BED,  (knabd,)  p;i.     Bitten  ;  gnawed  ;  seized. 
KNAB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  bite  or  nibble.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
KNACK,  (nak,)  n.     A  little  machine ;  a  petty  con- 
trivance ;  a  toy. 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Shak. 

2.  A  readiness  or  dexterity  in  some  slight  opera- 
tion ;  habitual  facility  of  performance  ;  dexterity ; 
adroitness. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks.  Alterbury. 

Ami  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Stsift. 

3.  A  nice  trick.  , 

For  how  should  equal  colors  do  the  knack? 

Chameleons  who  can  paint  in  while  ami  black  f  Pope. 

KNACK,  (nak,)  v.  i.     [G.  knacken  ;  Dan.  Imager.] 

To  crack  ;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise.     [Little 

used.]  Johnson. 

KNACK'ER,  (nak'er,)  n.    A  maker  of  knacks,  toys, 

or  sntnll  work.  *     Mortimer. 

2.  A  rope-maker,  or  collar-maker.     [Not  in.  use.] 

Ainsioorth.     JCnlick. 

3.  One  who  buys  worn-out  horses  for  slaughter, 
and  cuts  them  up  for  dog's  meat.     [jErto-.]      Smart. 

KNACK'ISH,  (oak'ish,)  a.     Trickish.  More. 

KNACK'ISH-NESS,  n.    Artifice;  trickishness. 
KNACK'Y,  (nak'y,)  a.     Having   a   knack;  cunning; 

crafty.     [Local.] 
KNAG,  (nag,)  n.     [Dan.  knag,  Sw.  knagg,  a  knot  in 

Wood,  Ir.  cnag,  YV.  enwe] 

1.  A  knot  in  wood,  or  a  protuberant  knot ;  a  wart. 

2.  A  peg  for  hanging  things  on. 

3.  The  shoot  of  a  deer's  horns. 

KNAG'GY,    (nag'gy,)    a.      Knotty;    full    of    knots; 

rough  with  knots  ;  hence,  rough  in  temper. 
KNAP,  (nap,)  n.     [Sax.  eneep,  W.  cnap,  a  button;  a 

knob,  D.  knap,] 

A  protuberance  ;  a  swelling.     [Little  used.]     [See 

Knob.]  Bacon. 

KNAP,  (nap,)  v.  t.     [D.  knappen.     See  Knap..] 

1.  To  bite;  to  bite  off;  to  break  short.  [Little 
used.]  More. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  loud  noise.  Same  as  Snap. 
[Little  used.]  Bacon. 

KNAP,  (nap,)  v.  i.    To  make  a  short,  sharp  sound. 

Wiseman. 

KNAP'BOT-TLE,  (nap'bot-tl,)  n.     A  plant. 

KNAP'PISH,  (nap'pish,)  a.     Snappish.     [See  Snap.] 

KNAPTLE,  (nap'pl,)  v.  i.  To  break  off  with  an  ab- 
rupt, sharp  noise. 

KNAP'SACK,  (nap'sak,)  ii.  [G.  knappsack  ;  D.  knap- 
zak,  from  knnpppn,  to  eat.] 

A  frame  of  leather,  or  a  sack  for  containing  neces- 
saries of  food  and  clothing,  borne  on  the  back  by 
soldiers,  travelers,  &c. 

KNAP'VVEED,  (nap'weed,)  71.     A   plant  of  the  genus 
Centaurea,  so  called  probably  from  knap,  a  button. 
Fain,  of  Plants. 

KNAR,  (n'ir,l  71.     [G.  knor,  or  knorrcn  ;  D.  Tenor.] 
A  knot  in  wood.  Dryden. 

KNaRL'JSD,  (narld,)  a.     Knotted.     [See  Gnarled.] 

KNAR'RY,  (nar're,)  a.     Knotty.  Chaucer. 

KNAVE,  (nave,)  n.  [Sax.  cnapa  or  cnafa,  a  boy  ;  G. 
knabe ;  D.  kna/ip ;  Dan.  knab;  'originally,  a  boy  or 
young  man,  then  a  servant,  and  lastly  a  rogue.] 

1.  A  boy  ;  a  man-child.     [06s.] 

2.  A  servant.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

3.  A  false,  deceitful  fellow  ;  a  dishonest  man  or  boy. 


4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted  on  it.  Hudibras. 


KNAV'ER-Y,  (nSv'er-y,)  11.      Dishonesty;    deception 
in  traffic  ;  trick;  petty  villainy ;  fraud. 

Shak.     Dryden. 
2.  Mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 
KNAVISH,  (nav'ish,)  a.     Dishonest;  fraudulent;  as, 
a  knavish  fellow,  or  a  knavish  trick  or  transaction. 
2.  Waggish ;  mischievous. 


Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 

Thus  to  make  puor  females  mad. 


Shak. 


KNAV'ISH-LY,     (niv'ish-ly,)     adv.       Dishonestly  ; 
fraudulently. 
2.  Waggishly  ;  mischievously. 

KNAV'ISH-NESS,  (niv'ish-ness,)  71.  The  quality  or 
habit  of  knavery  ;  dishonesty. 

KNAW'EL,  (naw'el,)  71.  A  plant,  (Scleranthus,) 
growing  in  sandy  soil. 

KNliAD,  (need,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  cntedan;  G.  knetcn;  D. 
kneeden  ;  Dan.  kneder ;  Svv.  knada.] 

To  work  and  press  ingredients  into  a  mass,  n.iu- 
ally  with  the  hands;  particularly,  to  work  into  a  well- 
mixed  mass  the  materials  of  bread,  cake,  or  paste  ; 
as,  to  knead  dough. 

The  cuke  she  knea/led  was  the  savory  meat.  Prior. 

KNkAD'ED,  (need'ed,)  pp.  Worked  and  pressed  to- 
gether. 

KNEAD'ING,  (need'ing,)  ppr.  Working  and  mixing 
ink)  a  well-mixed  mass. 

KNEAD'ING,  11.  The  act  of  working  and  mixing 
into  a  mass. 

KNgAD'ING-TROUGH,  (need'ing-trawf,)  71.  A  trough 
or  vessel  in  which  dough  is  worked  and  mixed. 

KNEE,  (nee,)  11.  [Sax.  cneoic;  G.  knie ;  D.  knie;  Svv. 
knd  ,-  Dan.  knai ;  Fr.  genou  ;  It.  ginocchio  ;  L.  genu  ; 
Gr.  yovb  j  Sans.  janu.  As  the  same  word  in  Saxon 
signifies  generation,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  fami- 
ly of  yivuuat,  geno,  and  to  signify  a  shoot  or  protu- 
berance.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
bones. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal  cut  or  cast  with  an 
angle  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  human  knee 
when  bent.  Thus,  in  ship-building,  the  knees  are 
timbers  having  two  brandies  or  arms,  and  used  to 
connect  the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  tim- 
bers. Francis. 

KNEE,  (nee,)  v.  t.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling.  [Not 
used.)  Shak. 

KNEE'  CROOKING,  (nee'-krook-ing,)  a.  Obsequi- 
ous. Shale. 

KNEED,  (need,)  o.  Having  knees;  as,  in-kneed,  out- 
kneed. 

2.  In  botany,  geniculated  ;  forming  an  obtuse  an- 
gle at  the  joints,  like  the  knee  when  a  little  bent ;  as, 
/ineed-grass.  Martyn. 

KNEE'-DEEP,  (nee'deep,)  a.  Rising  to  the  knees; 
as,  water  or  snow  knee-deep. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees;  as,  wading  in  water  or 
mire  knee-deep. 

KNEE'-HIGH,  (nee'hi,)  a.  Rising  to  the  knees;  as, 
water  knee-high. 

KNEE'IIOL-LY,  (nee'hol-ly,)  71.  Butcher's  broom,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Ruscus. 

KNEE'HOLM,  (nee'hoine,)  11.    Kneeholly 

KNEEL,  meel,)  u.  i.  [D.kniclen;  Dan.  knmler  ;  Fr. 
agenouiller,  from  genouil,  the  knee.] 

To  bend  the  knee  ;  to  fall  on  the  knees  ;  sometimes 
with  1/07011. 


soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneel  dow 
Prayer. 


nd  say  the  Lord's 
Taylor. 


KNEEL/ED,  (neeld,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Kneel. 

And  he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge." —  Acts  vii.  60. 

KNEEL' ER,  (neel'er,)  71.  One  who  kneels  or  wor- 
ships by  kneeling. 

KNEEL'ING,  (neel'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Falling  on  the 
knees. 

KNEEL'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  kneeling  position. 

KNEIi'PAN,  (nee'pan,)  n.  The  round  bone  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  knee. 

KNEE'-TRIB'UTE,  1  nee'-trib'yute,)  n.  Tribute  paid 
by  kneeling  ;  worship  or  obeisance  by  genuflection. 

Milton. 

KNELL,  (ncl,)  71.  [Sax.  cnyll ;  cnyllan,  to  beat  or 
knock  ;  W.  cnul,  a  passing  bell  ;  G.  knallen,  to  clap, 
or  crack  ;  Sw.  knalla  ;  Dan.  gncller,  to  bawl. J 

Properly,  the  stroke  of  a  bell  ;  hence,  the  sound 
caused  by  striking  a  bell ;  appropriately,  and  perhaps 
exclusively,  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  ?  funeral ;  a 
tolling. 

KNELT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Kneel  ;  but  Kneeled  is  to 
be  preferred. 

KNEW,  (nu,)  pret.  of  Know. 

KNICK'KNACK,  n.     A  trifle  or  toy.     [Familiar.] 

KNIFE,  (nlfe,)  71. ;  pi.  Knives,  (nlvez,)  [Sax.  cnif; 
Dan.  /.-nil) ;  Sw.  knif;  Fr.  ganif,  or  canif.  This  word 
seems  to  have  a  connection  with  the  D.  knippen,  Sw. 
knipa  to  clip  or  pinch,  to  nip  ;  Dan.  kniber,  G.  kneifen, 
W.  cncieiaiv,  to  clip,  to  shear.  Its  primary  sense,  then, 
is  an  instrument  that  nips  off,  or  cuts  off  with  a 
stroke.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrumentwith  a  sharp  edge.  Knives 
are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  adapted  to  their  re- 


spective  uses  ;    as,  Inkle-knives ;    carving-knives,  or 

carvers  ;  pen-knives,  &c. 
2.  A  sword  or  dagger.  Spenser. 

KNIFE'-G HINDER,  (uife-,)  71.    One  whose  business 

it  is  to  grind  knives. 
KNIFE'-SHARP'EN-ER,  (nlfe-)n.      A   machine  for 

sharpening  knives. 
KNIFE'-TRAY,  (nife'tra,)  n.      A  wicker-basket  or 

other  receptacle  for  knives. 
KNIGHT,  (nlte,)  ».     [Sax.  cniht,  cneoht,  a  bov,  a  ser- 
vant, Ir.  cniocht,  G.  knecht,  D.  kucgt,  Sw.  knecht,  Dan.    ; 

kuegt.] 

1.  Originally,  a  knight  was  a-youth,and  young 
men  being  employed  as  servants,  hence  it  came  to 
signify  a  servant.  But  among  our  warlike  ancestors, 
the  word  was  particularly  applied  to  a  young  man 
after  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  privilege  of  bearing 
arms.  The  admission  to  this  privilege  was  a  cere- 
mony of  great  importance,  and  was  tlie  origin  of  the 
institution  of  knighthood.  Hence,  in  feudal  times,  a 
knight  was  a  man  admitted  to  military  rank  by  a 
certain  ceremony.  This  privilege  was  conferred  on 
youths  of  family  and  fortune,  and  hence  sprung  the 
honorali.e  title  of  knight,  in  modern  usage.  A  knight 
has  the  title  of  sir.  Encyc.     Johnson. 

2.  A  pupil  or  follower.  Sliak. 

3.  A  champion.  Drayton. 
Knight  of  the  post;  a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whip- 
ping post  or  pillory  ;  a  hireling  witness.     Johnson. 

Knight  of  the  shire  ;  in  England,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  county  in  parliament,  originally  a 
knight  ;  but  now  any  gentleman  having  an  estate  in 
land  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  qualified. 

Johnson. 

KNIGHT,  (nlte,)  v.  t.  To  dub  or  create  a  knight, 
which  is  done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person 
kneeling  a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  says,  Rise,  Sir — . 

Johnson. 

KNIGHT-BACH'EL-OR,  71.  The  lowest  order  of 
knights.  They  were  expected  to  remain  unmar- 
ried until  they  had  gained  some  renown  by  their 
achievements.  Brunde.     Booth. 

KNIGHT'ED,  (nlt'ed,)  pp.    Created  a  knight. 

KNlGHT-ER'RANT,  71.  [knight  and  L.  errans,  crro, 
to  wander.] 

A  wandering  knight ;  a  .knight  who  traveled  in 
search  of  adventures,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
military  skill,  prowess,  and  generosity. 

KNIGHT-ER'RANT-RY,  71.  The  practice  of  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  adventures  ;  the  manners  of  wan- 
dering knights. 

KNIGHT'-HEADS,  (nite'hedz,)  ri.pl.  In  ships,  bollard 
timbers,  two  pieces  of  timber  rising  just  within  the 
stem,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit  to  secure  its 
inner  end;  also,  two  strong  frames  of  timber  which 
inclose  and  support  the  ends  of  the  windlass. 

Mar.  Dirt. 

KNIGHT'HOOD,  n.  The  character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight. 

2.  A  military  order,  honor,  or  degree  of  ancient 
nobility,  conferred  as  a  reward  of  valor  or  merit.  It 
is  of  four  kinds,  military,  regular,  honorary,  and  so- 
cial. Encyc. 

KN!GHT'ING,/>7ir.     Creating  knights. 

KNIGHT'LESS,  a.     Unbecoming  a  knight.     Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  knight.         Scott. 

KNIGHT'LI-NESS,  71.     Duties  of  a  knight.      Spenser. 

KNIGHT'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  knight ;  becoming  a 
knight;  as,  a  knightly  combat.  Sidney. 

KNIGHT'LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

Shencood. 

KNIGHT'-MAR-SHAL,  11.  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  British  king,  who  has  cognizance  of 
transgressions  within  the  king's  household  and  verge, 
and  of  contracts  made  there.  Encyc. 

KNIGHT'-SERV-ICE,  71.  In  English  feudal  law,  a 
tenure  of  lands  held  by  knights  on  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service,  every  possessor  of  a  knight's 
fee,  or  estate,  originally  of  twenty  pounds'  annual  val- 
ue, being  obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars. 

KNIT,  (nit,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Knit  or  Knitted. 
[Sax.  cnyllan  ;  Sw.  knyta  ;  Dan.  knyttcr ;  probably  L. 
uodo,  whence  nodus,  Eng.  knot.] 

1.  To  unite,  as  threads  by  needles  ;  to  connect  in 
a  kind  of  net-work  ;  as,  to  knit  a  stocking. 

2.  To  unite  closely;  as,  let  our  hearts  be  knit  tr>- 
gether  in  love. 

3.  To  join  or  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  can  not  knit  the  bones,  while  the  parts  are  under  a  dis- 
charge. Wiseman. 

4.  To  tie  ;  to  fasten. 

And  he  saw  heaven  opened,  Rnd  a  certain  vessel  descending  to 
him,  as  it  were  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners.  — 
Acts  x. 

5.  To  draw  together  ;  to  contract;  as,  to  knit  the 
brows. 

KNIT,    (nit,)    v.    1.      To    unite    or    interweave    by 

needles. 
Q.  To  unite   closely  ;  to   grow    together.     Broken 

bones  will  in  time  tout  and  become  sound. 
KNIT,  (nit,)  it.     Union  by  knitting  ;  texture.     [Little 

used.] 
KNITCH,  71.    A  fagot,  or  burden  of  wood. 
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KNITTA-BLE,  (nit'ta-bl,)  a.     That  may  be  knit. 

KNITTER,  (nit'ter,)  n.     One  that  knits. 

KNIT'TING,  (nit'ting,)  ppr.  Uniting  by  needles; 
forming  texture  ;  uniting  in  growth. 

KNIT'TING,  it.  The  formation  of  net-work  by  knit- 
ting-needles or  machinery. 

2.  The  net-work  thus  formed. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  union  or  junction. 

Wotton. 

KNITTING-NEE'DLE,  (nit'ting-nee'dl,)  n.  A  long 
needle,  usually  made  of  wire,  used  for  knitting  threads 
into  stockings,  garters,  &c. 

KNIT'TING-SH^ATH,^nit'ting-,)  n.  An  instrument 
with  a  small  perforation  to  receive  the  end  of  the  nee- 
dle in  knitting.  Ash. 

KNIT'TLE,  init'I,)  n.  [from  knit.]  A  string  that 
gathers  or  draws  together  a  purse. 

2.  A  small  line  used  in  ships  to  sling  hammocks, 
&c.  Mar.  Diet. 

KNOB,  (nob,)  n.  [Sax.  map ;  G.  knopf;  D.  knoop  ; 
Sw.  knopp  ;  Dan.  knop,  knub,  knap  ;  W.  enwb,  enwpa. 
The  word  signifies  a  button,  a  top,  a  bunch.] 

1.  A  hard  protuberance  ;  a  hard  swelling  or  rising  ; 
a  bunch  ;  as,  a  knob  in  the  flesh,  or  on  a  bone.     Ray. 

2.  A  round  ball  at  the  end  of  any  thing;  as,  the 
knob  of  a  lock. 

KNOB'B-ED,  (nobd,)  a.  Containing  knobs;  full  of 
knobs. 

KNOB'Bl-NESS,  (nob'be-ness,)  n.  [from  knobby.] 
The  quality  of  having  knobs,  or  of  being  full  of  pro- 
tuberances. 

KNOB'BY,  (nob'by,)  a.  Full  of  knobs  or  hard  pro- 
tuberances ;  hard. 

KNJJCK,  (nok,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  cnucian  ;  W.  cnociaw ;  Sw. 
knarJca.] 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick  or  heavy  ; 
as,  to  knock  with  a  club  or  with  the  fist ;  to  knock  at 
the  door.  We  never  use  this  word  to  express  beating 
with  a  sinaii  stick  or  whip. 

2.  To  drive,  or  be  driven  against ;  to  strike  against ; 
to  clash  ;  as,  when  one  heavy  body  knocks  against  an- 
other. 

To  knock  under  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  acknowl- 
edge to  be  conquered  ;  an  expression  borrowed  from 
the  practice  of  knocking  under  the  table,  when  con- 
quered. Johnson. 
KNOCK,  (nok,)  v.  t.     To  strike  ;  to  drive  against ;  as, 
to  knock  the  head  against  a  post. 
2.  To  strike  a  door  for  admittance  ;  to  rap. 
To  knock  down  ;  to  strike  down  ;  to  fell ;  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ;  as,  to  knock  down  an  ox. 
To  knock  oat ;  to  force  out  by  a  blow  or  by  blows  ; 
as,  to  knock  out  the  brains. 

To  knock  up;  to  arouse  by  knocking.  In  popular 
use,  to  beat  out ;  to  fatigue  till  unable  to  do  more;  as, 
the  men  were  entirely  knocked  up. 

To  knock  off:  to  force  ofT  by  baating.  At  auctions, 
to  assign  to  a  bidder  by  a  blow  on  tiie  counter.  In 
seamen's  language,  to  cease  ;  to  desist. 

To  knock  on  the   head',    to   kill   by  a  blow  or  by 
blows. 
KNOCK,  (nok,)  n.    A  blow  ;  a  stroke  with  something 
thick  or  heavy. 

2.  A  stroke  on  a  door,  intended  as  a  request  for 
admittance  ■  a  rap. 
KNOCKED,  (nokt,)  pp.     Beat;  struck. 
KNOCK'ER,  (nok'er,)  n.     One  that  knocks. 

2.  An  instrument  or  kind  of  hammer,  fastened  to 
a  door  to  be  used  in  seeking  for  admittance. 
KNOCKING,  .nok'ing,)  ppr.     Beating;  striking. 
KNOCKING,  (nok'ing,)  n.     A  beating  ;  a  rap. 
KNoLL,  (nole,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  cnvllan,  to  beat  or  strike. 
Set  Kmixl.] 
To  ring  a  hell,  usually  for  a  funeral.  Skak. 

KNoL.'j,  (nole,)  v.  i.     To  sound,  as  a  bell.  Shak. 

/[This  void,  I  believe,  is  not  used  in  America.] 
KNOLL,  (nole,)  .-•.     [Sax.  cnoll;  Sw.  knijl,  kn'dl;  W. 
cnol.~\ 

1.  The  top  or  crown  of  a  hill ;  but  more  generally,  a 
little  round  hill  or. mount ;  a  small  elevation  of  earth. 

2.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  ;  as,  the  curfew  knoll. 

Wordsworth. 

KNoLL'iCD,  pp.     Rung,  or  tolled,  as  a  bell. 

KNfiLL'ER,  n.     One  who  tolls  a  bell.         Sherwood. 

KNoLL'ING,  ppr.     Ringing,  as  a  bell. 

KNOP,  (nop,)  «.  [A  different  spellingof  Knap  or  Nob.] 
A  knob  ;  a  tufted  top;  a  bud  ;  a  bunch  :  a  button. 

KNOP'P£D,  (nopt,)  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs; 
fastened  as  with  buttons. 

KNOP'PERN,  (nop'pern,)  n.  Excrescences  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  insects  on  the  flower-cups  of  the 
oak.  Ure. 

KNOT,  (not,)  n.  [Sax.  cnotta ;  G.  knoten ;  D.  knot ; 
Sw.  knota  ;  Dan.  knudc  ;  L.  nodus  ;  probably  connected 
with  knit,  but  perhaps  from  swelling  or  gathering.'] 

1.  The  complication  of  threads  made  by  knitting; 
a  tie;  union  of  cords  by  interweaving;  as,  a  knot 
difficult  to  be  untied. 

2.  Any  figure,  the  lines  of  which  frequently  inter- 
sect each  other ;  as,  a  knot  in  gardening. 

In  beds  and  curious  knots.  Milton. 

3.  A  bond  of  association  or  union  ;  as,  the  nuptial 
knot. 


4.  The  part  of  a  tree  where  a  branch  shoots, 

5.  The  protuberant  joint  of  a  plant.  Martyn. 

6.  A  cluster ;  a  collection  ;  a  group  ;  as1,  a  knot  of 
ladies  ;  a  knot  of  figures  in  painting. 

7.  Difficulty  ;  intricacy  ;  something  not  easily 
solved.  South. 

8.  Any  intrigue  or  difficult  perplexity  of  affairs. 

9.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Tringa.  [Dryden. 

10.  An  epaulet. 

11.  In  seamen's  language,  a  division  of  the  log-line, 
serving  to  measure  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  motion. 
The  number  of  knots  which  run  off  from  the  reel  in 
half  a  minute,  shows  the  number  of  miles  the  vessel 
sails  in  an  hour.  Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight 
miles  an  hour,  she  is  said  to  go  eight  knots. 

KNOT,  (not,)  v.  t.  To  complicate  or  tie  in  a  knot  or 
knots  ;  to  form  a  knot. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  perplex. 

3.  To  unite  closely.  Bacon. 
KNOT,   (not,)  v.  i.    To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in 

plants. 
2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe. 

KNOTBER-RY,  (not'ber-ry,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Rubus. 

KNOTGRASS,  (not'grass,)  n.  The  name  of  several 
species  of  plants,  so  denominated  from  the  joints  of 
the  stem.  The  common  knotgrass  is  the  Polygonum 
aviculare.  An  infusion  of  it  was  once  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  growth  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  called  "  hindering  knotgrass."        Shak. 

KNOT'LESS,  (not'less,)  a.  Free  from  knots;  with- 
out knots.  Martini. 

KNOTTED,  (not'ted,)  a.  Full  of  knots  ;  having 
knots  ;  as,  the  knotted  oak.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  intersecting  figures.  Shak. 

3.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  rocks  characterized 
by  small,  detached  points,  chiefly  composed  of  mica, 
less  decomposable  than  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and 
forming  knots  in  relief  on  the  weathered  surface. 

PercicaVs  GeoL 
KNOT'TI-NESS,    (not'ti-ness,)     n.       [from     knotty.] 
Fullness  of  knots  ;  the  quality  of  having  many  knots 
or  swellings. 
2.  Difficulty  of  solution  :  intricacy. 
KNOTTING,  'ppr.     Entangling)  uniting  closely. 
KNOTTY,  (not'ty,)  a.     Full  of  knots  ['having  many 
knots  ;  as,  knotty  timber. 

2.  Hard  ;  rugged  ;  as,  a  knotty  head.  Rome. 

3.  Difficult  ;  intricate  ;  perplexed;  as,  a  knotty 
question  or  point. 

KNOUT,  (nowt,)  it.  An  instrument  of  punishment  in 
Russia,  consisting  of  a  strap  of  leather  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  with  which  stripes  are  inflicted  on 
the  bare  back. 

KNOUT,  (nowt,)  v.  t.  To  inflict  punishment  with  the 
knout. 

KNOW,  (no,)  v.  t.  ;  prct.  Knew  ;  pp.  Known.  [Sax. 
cnaioan  ;  Russ.  znayu,  with  a  prefix.  This  is  proba- 
bly from  the  same  original  as  the  L.  nosco,  cognosco  ; 
Gr.  yivoicKojj  although  much  varied  in  orthography. 
Nosco  makes  novi,  which;  with  g  or  c  prefixed,  gnor/i, 
or  cnovi,  would  coincide  with  know,  kneto.  So  L.  cresco, 
crcvi,  coincides  with  grow,  grew.  The  radical  sense 
of  knowing  is  generally  to  take,  receive,  or  ito'd,] 

1.  To  perceive  with  certainty ;  to  understand 
clearly  ;  to  have  a  clear  and  certain  perception  of 
truth,  fact,  or  any  thing  that  actually  exists.  To 
know,  a  thing  precludes  all  doubt  or  uncertainty  of 
its  existence.  We  know  what  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
or  perceive  by  other  senses.  We  know  that  fire  and 
water  are  different  substances.  We  know  that  truth 
and  falsehood  express  ideas  incompatible  with  each 
other.  We  know  that  a  circle  is  not  a  square.  We 
do  not  know  the  truth  of  reports,  nor  can  we  always 
know  what  to  believe. 

2.  To  be  informed  of;  to  be  taught.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual for  us  to  say  we  know  things  from  information, 
when  we  rely  on  the  veracity  of  the  informer. 

3.  To  distinguish  ;  as,  to  know  one  man  from  an- 
other. We  know  a  fixed  star  from  a  planet  by  its 
twinkling. 

4.  To  recognize  by  recollection,  remembrance, 
representation,  or  description.  We  do  not  always 
know  a  person  after  a  long  absence.  We  sometimes 
know  a  man  by  having  seen  his  portrait,  or  having 
heard  him  described. 

5.  To  be  no  stranger  to ;  to  be  familiar.  This 
man  is  well  known  to  us. 

6.  In   Scripture,   to   have   sexual  commerce  with. 

7.  To  a  prove.  [Gen.  iv. 

The  tjord  knowQi  the  way  of  tlie  righteous.  —  Pa.  i. 

8.  To  learn.     Prov.  i. 

9.  To  acknowledge  with  due  respect.     1  Thess.  v. 

10.  To   choose  ;  to  favor  or  take  an  interest  in. 

11.  To  commit ;  to  have.  [Amos  iii. 
He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. — 2  Cor. 

12.  To  have  full  assurance  of;  to  have  satisfactory 
evidence  of  any  thing,  though  short  of  certainty. 

KNoW,  (no,)  v.  i.  To  have  clear  and  certain  percep- 
tion ;  not  to  be  doubtful  ;  sometimes  with  of. 

If  any  man  wilt  do  his  will,  ho  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  6pcak  of  myself.  — 
John  vii. 


2.  To  be  informed. 

Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  of;  to  examine. 

Know  of  your  youth  —  examine  well  your  blood.  Shak. 

KNOW'A-BLE,  (no'a-bl,)  a.    That  may  be  known; 

that  may  be  discovered,  understood,  or* ascertained. 
KNoW'ER,  (no'er,)  n.  One  who  knows.  [Locke. 
KNOWING,  (no'ing.)  ppr.     Having  clear  and  certain 

perception  of. 

2.  a.  Skillful  ;  well  informed  ;  well  instructed  ;  as. 
a  knowing  man. 

The  knowing  and  ine  llig-ent  part  of  the  world.  South. 

3.  Conscious;  intelligent;  significant. 

A  knowing,  prudertf  cause.  Blackmore. 

KNOWING,  (no'ing,)  n.     Knowledge.  Shale. 

KNOW'ING-LY,  (no'ing-ly,)  adv.     With  knowledge. 

He  would  not  knowiiK'iy  offend. 
KNOWLEDGE,  (nol'lej")  it.     [Chaucer,  knowleching, 

from  knowlcche,  to  acknowledge.     Q.U.  the  sense  of 

lech.] 

1.  A  clear  and  certain  perception  of  that  which 
exists,  or  of  truth  and  fact ;  the  perception  of  the 
connection  and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and  re- 
pugnancy, of  our  ideas.  Encyc.     Locke. 

We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  that  which  does  not 
exist.  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his  works. 
Human  knowledge  is  very  limited,  and  is  mostly 
gained  by  observation  and  experience. 

2.  Learning;  illumination  of  mind. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.  Shak. 

3.  Skill  ;  as,  a  knowledge  of  seamanship. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  man  or  thing. 

5.  Cognizance  ;  notice.     Ruth  ii. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing.  Sidney. 

7.  Sexual  intercourse.  But  it  is  usual  to  prefix 
carnal  ;  as,  carnal  knowledge. 

KNOWL'EDGE,  for  Acknowledge, or  Avow,  is  not 

us_ed.  Bacon. 

KNOWN,  (none,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  know.]     Perceived  ; 

understood  ;  recognized. 
KNUB,  (nub  )  >  v.  t.     To  beat ;  to  strike  with 

KNUB'ilLE,  (nub'bl,)  j      the  knuckle.     [Net  used.] 
KNUCK'LE,  (nuk'l,)  n.     [Sax.  cnucl ;  G.  knSchel ;  D. 

kneukel:  W.  cnuc,  a  joint  or  junction;  cnuciaw,   to 

join,  to  couple.] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  finger,  particularly  when  protu- 
berant by  the  closing  of  the  fingers. 

2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf;  as,  a  knuckle  of  veal. 

3.  The  joint  of  a  plant.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 
KNUCK'LE,  (nuk'l,)   v.   i.     To  yield;  to  submit  in 

contest  to  an  antagonist. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  said  by  Smart  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  old  custom  of  striking  the  under  side 
of  a  table  when  defeated  in  argument.] 

KNUCK'LA'D,  (nuk'ld.)  a.    Jointed.  Bacon. 

KNUFF,  (miff,)  n.     A  lout ;  a  clown.     [JVot  used.] 

KNUR,  (niirj      )  n.     [G.  Imorren,  a  knot,  a  knaj,  a 

KNURL,  (nurl,)S      guar.] 

A  knot;  a  hard  substance.  Woodward. 

KNURI/iCD,  (nurld,)  a.     Full  of  knots. 

KNUR'LY,  (nur'ly,)a.  [from  knur.]  Full  of  knots  ; 
hard.     This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Gnablv. 

KNUR'RY,  (nur'rv,)  a.     Full  of  knots. 

Ko'BA,  ii.  A  mammal  of  the  tribe  Oapricte,  the  Da- 
maliskoba,  an  animal  resembling  an  antelope,  of  a 
size  equal  to  a  stag,  and  found   in  Central  Africa. 

Kofi,  u.  Cow;  the  word  used  in  calling  cows.  [Pers. 
kuh,  G.  kuh,  D.  hoe,  Dan.  kac,  Sw.  ko,  a  cow.] 

[It  is  remarkable  that  our  farmers  have  retained 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  this  word  from  the  earli- 
est ages.] 

Ko'KOB,  ii.     A  venomous  serpent  of  America. 

KOL'LY-RITE,  n.     [Gr.  KoXKopt  '».] 

A  variety  of  clay  whose  color  is  pure  white,  or 
with  a  shade  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow.  [See  Collt- 
rite.1  Clcavelaud. 

KOSi'MA-NI€,  n.     The  crested  lark  of  German}'. 

KON'IL  ITE,?i.     [Gr.  kow<,  dust,  and  Ai5>s,  a  stone.] 
A  mineral  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  silex,  and  remarkably  fusible.  Phillips. 

Ko'NlTE.     SeeCoNiTE. 

Ko'PECK,  ii,  A  Russian  coin,  about  the  value  of  a 
cent. 

Ko'RAN,  (pronounced  by  oriental  scholars  korawn,)  n. 

[Ar.  .',  IjJ  koranan,  from  \Js  kara,  to  read,  to  call, 

to  teach.] 
The  Mohammedan  book  of  faith  ;  the  Alkcran. 
Ko'RET,  ii.     A  delicious  fish  of  the  East  Indies. 
KOU'MISS, )  n.     A  liquor  made  among  the  Calmncks 
Ku'MISS,     (      by  fermenting  mare's  milk,  and  from 

which   they  obtain,  by   distillation,  an   intoxicating 

spirit,  called  Rack  or  Racky.  Urc. 

KOU'PHO-LITE,  it.     [Gr.  Kovtpoi,  light,  and  \i3oj, 

stone  ] 

A  variety  of  Prehnite.  Dana. 

KRA'AE,  n.     In  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  among  the 

Hottentots,  a  village  ;  a  collection  of  huts. 
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KR.VKLN,  v.    A  supposed  enormous  sea  animal. 

KUS'A-SOTK.     See  Creosote.  [Guthrie. 

KREM'LIN,  n.    [from  Russ.  krem,  a  fortress.] 

In  Russia,  the  citadel  of  a  town  or  city.  The 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  citadel  of 
Moscow,  which  now  contains  an  imperial  palace, 
several  churches  and  convents,  an  arsenal,  &.c, 
Which,  situated  on  a  hill,  with  their  gilded  domes  and 
spires,  have  a  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

KRO'KA,  n.    A  bird  of  Russia  and  Sweden,  resem- 
bling a  hedge-sparrow.  Pennant. 

KRUL'LER,    re.      [D.   krullen,  to   curl.     This   is  curl, 
with  the  letters  transposed] 
A  cake  curled  or  crisped,  boiled  in  fat. 


Ltlie  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  usu- 
,  ally  denominated  a  semi-oowcl,  or  a  liquid.  It 
represents  an  imperfect  articulation,  formed  by  pla- 
cing the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  gum  that  in- 
closes the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  but  the  sides  of 
the  tongue  not  being  in  close  contact  with  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  breath  of  course  not  being  entirely 
intercepted,  this  articulation  is  attended  with  an  im- 
perfect sound.  The  shape  of  the  letter  is  evidently 
borrowed    from    that    of   the    Oriental    lamed,    or 

lamad,  nearly  coinciding  with  the   Samaritan  Z(. 

L  has  only  one  sound  in  English,  as  in  like,  canal.  At 
the  end  of  monosyllables,  it  is  often  doubled,  as  in 
fall,  full,  tell,  bell:  but  not  after  diphthongs  and  di- 
graphs ;  foul,  fool,  prowl,  growl,  foal,  &.C.,  being 
written  with  a  single  I. 

With  some  nations,  (  and  r  are  commutable  ;  as  in 
Greek  Xiptov,  L.  [ilium  ;  It.  scoria,  an  escort,  Sp.  and 
Port,  escolta.  Indeed,  I  and  r  are  letters  of  the  same 
organ. 

By  some  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  I  at  the  beginning 
of  words  is  aspirated  and  doubled  in  writing,  as  in 
the  VV.  lied,  L.  latus  ;  llan,  a  lawn;  llawr,  a  floor ; 
Sp.  Ilauiar,  L.  clamo. 

In  some  words,  I  is  mute,  as  in  half,  calf,  walk,  talk, 
chalk. 

In  our  mother  tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  re,  and  aspirated,  as  in  idaf,  loaf;  hlailan, 
to  lade  or  load  ;  hlot,  let;  hlinian.  hlroniun,  to  lean, 
Gr.  v,W<j,  L.  clino.  In  the  latier  word,  the  Saxon  h 
represents  the  Greek  k  and  Latin  c,  as  it  does  in 
many  other  words. 

In  English  words,  the  terminating  syllable  le  is  unac- 
cented, the  c  is  silent,  and  I  has  a  feeble  sound:  as 
in  able,  eagle,  pronounced  obi,  eagl.  _ 

As  a  numeral,  L.  denotes  50,  aiid  with  a  dash,  L, 
50,009.  As  an  abbreviation,  in  accounts,  L.  stands  for 
pound,  [L.  libra,  pound.]  It  is  also  used  for  book,  or 
division  of  a  work,  [L.  liber.]  In  Latin,  it  stands 
for  Lucius  ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  sesterce,  or  two  libra: 
ami  a  half.  Encyc. 

LA,  exclam.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  look  ;  but  this  is 
doubtful.]     Look;  see;  behold.  Sluzk. 

La  ;  the  sixth  of  the  musical  syllables  in  Guide's  scale, 
do  or  ul  being  the  first.  Brands. 

LAB,  re.     A  great  talker;  a  blabber.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

LAB'A-DIST,  re.  The  Labudists  were  followers  of  Jean 
de  Labadie,  a  zealous,  but  mystical,  and  rather  indis- 
creet reformer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Though 
not  faultless,  they  were  doubtless  charged  with  errors 
in  doctrine  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.   jVnrdock. 

LAB'A-RUM,  n.  [L.  The  original  source  of  this  word 
is  uiiKiiowii.J  The  standard  borne  before  the  empe- 
ror Constantine,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
It  was  a  long  pike,  having  a  transverse  beam,  to 
which  was  attached  a  silken  vail,  wrought  with  im- 
ages of  the  monarch  and  his  children,  and  on  the  top 
was  a  crown  of  gold  inclosing  the  mysterious  mono- 
gram representing  the  cross,  with  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
for  any  other  standard  or  Hag. 

See  Jiiu.-ncorth's  Diet,  and  Gibbon's  Hist.  ch.  xx. 

LAB'DA-NUM.     See  Ladaxum. 

LAB-E-F ACTION,  re.  [L.  labefactio,  from  labefacio ; 
labo,  to  totter,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

A  weakening  or  loosening  :  a  failing  ;  decay 
downfall  ,  ruin. 

LAB'E-FY,  v.  t.    To  weaken  or  impair.     [Not  used.] 

Diet. 

LA'BEL,  n.*  [W.  Ilab,  a  strip  ;  labed,  a  label.] 

1.  A  narrow  slip  of  silk,  paper,  or  parchment,  con 
taining  a  name  or  title,  and  affixed  to  any  thing,  de- 
noting its  contents.  Such  are  the  labels  affixed  to  the 
vessels  of  an  apothecary.  Labels  also  are  affixed  to 
deeds  or  writings  to  hold  the  appended  seal. 

Harris. 


KRY'O-LITE.     See  Cryolite. 

KO'FIC,  a.  The  Kufic  letters  were  the  ancient  letters 
of  the  Arabic,  so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KO'iMISS.     See  Koumiss. 

Kfj'RIL,  :;.     A  bird,  the  black  petrel.  Pennant. 

KU-KIL'l-Afi,  a.  The  Kurilian  Isles  are  a  chain  in 
the  Pacific,  extending  from -the  southern  extremity 
of  Kainschatka  to  Jesso. 

K?,  re.     Kine.     [Not  in  use.] 

K?'A-NITE,  n.  [G.  kyanit,  Werner;  from  the  Gr. 
Kvavos,  sky-colored.] 

A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  long,  thin,  blade- 
like crystals,  of  a  clear  blue  or  bluish-white  color.  It 
is  very  hard  and  infusible,  and  consists  of  silica 
and  alumina.  Dana. 

KV'AN-IZE,  v.  t.    [from  Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the 


2.  Any  paper  annexed  to  a  will  by  way  of  addition ; 

as  a  codicil.  Encyc. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  [a  fillet  with  pendants  or  points. 
The  number  of  pendants  is  indifferent,  but  is  usually 
three.  The  label  with  three  pendants  is  added  to  the 
family  arms  by  an  eldest  or  only  son,  while  his  fa- 
ther is  still  living.  — E.  H.  B.] 

4.  A  long,  thin,  brass  rule,  with  a  small  sight  at 
one  end,  and  a  center-hole  at  the  other,  commonly 
used  with  a  tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a  circumfe- 
rentor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c.  Encyc. 

5.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  projecting  tablet  or  mold- 
ing over  doorways,  windows,  &x. ;  also  called  the 
Dripstone.  Gloss.  ofJlrchit. 

LA'BEL,  v.  t.    To  affix  a  label  to. 

La'BEL-KD,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  label. 

LA'REL-ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  a  label. 

LA'BENT,  a.     [L.  labens.] 

Sliding  ;  gliding.  Diet. 

La'BI-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  labium,  a  lip.     See  Lip.] 
Pertaining  to  the  lips;  formed  by  the  lips;  as,  a 
labial  articulation.     Thus  b,  p,  and  m,  are  labial  ar- 
ticulations ;  and  oo,  Fr.  ore,  It.  u,  is  a  labial  vowel. 

La'BI-AL,  h.     A  letter  or  character  representing  an 
articulation  of  the  lips  ;  as,  re,/,  m,  p,  v. 

La'BI-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  labial  manner;  by  the  lips. 

La'BI-a'-TED   i  "■*  tfrom  L'  to4f"m'  ljP-] 

In  botany,  a  labiate  corol  is  irregular,  monopetalous, 
with  two  lips,  i.e.  nionopetalous,  consisting  of  a  nar- 
row tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided  into  two  or 
more  segments  arranged  in  two  opposite  divisions  or 
lips.  JUartyn.     Encyc. 

LA'P,rLE,a.     [Low  L.  labilis.] 

Liable  to  err,  fall,  or  apostatize.     [Not  used.] 

Cheyne. 
La-BI-O-DENT'AL,  a.    [L.  labium,  a  lip,  and  dais,  a 
tooth.] 

Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
lips  and  teeth  ;  as  /  and  re.  Holder. 

La'BOR,  n.     [L.  labor,  from  labo,  to  fail.] 

1.  Exertion  of  muscular  strength,  or  bodily  exer- 
tion which  occasions  weariness  ;  particularly,  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  limbs  in  occupations  by  which  subsist- 
ence is  obtained,  as  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
in  distinction  from  exertions  of  strength  in  play  or 
amusements,  which  are  denominated  ezcrcise,  rather 
than  labor.  Toilsome  work  ;  pains  ;  travail ;  any 
bodily  exertion  which  is  attended  with  fatigue.  Af- 
ter trie  labors  of  the  day,  the  farmer  retires,  and  rest 
is  sweet.     Moderate  labor  contributes  to  health. 

What  is  obtained  by  labor,  will  of  right  be  the  properly  of  him  by 
whose  labor  it  is  gained.  Rambler. 

2.  Intellectual  exertion  ;  application  of  the  mind 
which  occasions  weariness  ;  as,  the  labor  of  compil- 
ing and  writing  a  history. 

3.  Exertion  of  mental  powers,  united  with  bodily 
employment ;  as,  the  labors  of  the  apostles  in  propa- 
gating Christianity. 

4.  Work  done,  or  to  be  done  ;  that  which  requires 
wearisome  exertion. 

Being  a.  labor  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance  there- 
of we  may  rather  wish  than  look  for.  Hooker. 

5.  Heroic  achievement ;  as,  the  labors  of  Hercules. 

6.  Travail  ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth. 

7.  The  evils  of  life ;  trials  ;  persecution,  Aic. 

They  rest  from  their  tabors.  —  Rev.  xiv. 
La'BOR,  v.  i.     [L.  laboro.] 

1.  To  exert  muscular  strength  ;  to  act  or  move  with 
painful  effort,  particularly  in  servile  occupations  ;  to 
work ;  to  toil. 

Six  days  shall  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work.  —  Exod.  xx. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  body  or  mind,  or  both, 
in  the  prosecution  of  any  design  ;  to  strive ;  to  take 
pains. 

Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  — John  vi. 


process.]  To  prevent  the  rotting  of  wood  by  im- 
mersing it  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  oi 
other  substances.  SUliutan. 

KYK'I-E  ;  a  word   used  at  the  beginning  of  all  mass- 
es.    It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  movement 
itself.     It  is  the  vocative  case  of  the  Greek   Kopioc, 
Lord. 
KYR-I-O-LOG'ie,  j  re.    [Gt.  KVpioXayinis  }  KVOto- 

KYR-I-O-LOG'IC-AL,  (  Xoyeto, ,  to  speak  property; 
KVpioXoyia,  a  discourse  consisting  of  proper  words  ; 
Kvpios  and  A"j  oc.l 

Serving  perfectly  to  denote  objects  by  conventional 
signs  or  alphabetical  characters.  Letronne. 

The  original  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  was 
called  kyriologic,  because  it  represented  the  pure  el- 
ementary sounds. 


3.  To  toil ;  to  be  burdened. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest. —  Malt.  xi. 

4.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  thai  labors  up  the  hill.  GtanvUle. 

5.  To  move  irregularly  with  little  progress ;  to  pitch 
and  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  To  be  in  distress  ;  to  be  pressed. 

As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  laboring  moon.  Dryden. 

7.  To  be  in  travail ;  to  surfer  the  pangs  of  child- 

8.  To  journey  or  march.  [birth. 

Make  not  all  the  people  to  labor  thither.  —  Josh.  vii. 

9.  To  perform  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.     1 

10.  To  perform  Christian  offices.  [Tim.  v. 

To  labor  under ;  to  be  afflicted  with;  to  be  bur- 
dened or  distressed  with  ;  as,  to  labor  under  a  disease 
or  an  affliction. 

La'BOR,  i\  t.    To  work  at ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate. 

The  most  excellent  lands  are  lying  fallow,  or  only  labored  by 
children.  -  Tooke. 

2.  To  prosecute  with  effort ;  to  urge  ;  as,  to  labor  a 
point  or  argument. 

3.  To  form  or  fabricate  with  exertion ;  as,  to  labor 
arms  for  Troy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  beat ;  to  belabor.  [  The  latter  word  is  gener- 
ally used.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  form  with  toil  and  care ;  as,  a  labored  com- 
position. 

LAB'O-RANT,  ti.     A  chemist.     [Not  used.]     Boi/le. 
LAB'O-RA-TO-RY,  7i.    [Fr.  laboratoire,  from  Ubor.] 

1.  A  house  or  place  where  operations  and  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  pyrotechny,  &c,  are 
performed. 

2.  A  place  where  arms  are  manufactured  or  re- 
paired, or  fireworks  prepared  ;  as,  the  laboratory  in 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts. 

3.  A  place  where  work  is  performed,  or  any  thing 
is  prepared  for  use.  Hence  the  stomach  is  called  the 
grand  laboratory  of  the  tinman  body ;  the  liver,  the 
laboratory  of  the  bile. 

La'P.OR-/;D,  pp.  or  a.  Tilled  ;  cultivated  ;  formed 
with  labor. 

2.  a.  Bearing  marks  of  constraint  in  execution ; 
opposed  to  Easy  or  Free  ;  as,  a  labored  style. 

LA'BOR-ER,  n.  One  who  labors  in  a  toilsome  occu- 
pation ;  a  man  who  does  work  that  requires  little 
skill,  as  distinguished  from  an  artisan. 

La'BOR  ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Exerting  muscular  strength 
or  intellectual  power;  toiling;  moving  with  pain  or 
with  difficulty  ;  cultivating. 

2.  A  laboring  man,  or  laborer,  is  often  used  for  a 
man  who  performs  work  that  requires  no  apprentice- 
ship or  professional  skill,  in  distinction  from  an  arti- 
san; but  this  restricted  sense  is  not  always  observed. 
A  hard-laboring  man  is  one  accustomed  to  hard  labor. 
Laboring  oar;  the  oar  which  requires  the  most 
strength  or  exertion,  or  on  which  most  depends. 

La'BOR-ING,  n.     The  act  of  bestowing  labor. 

2.  The  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  vessel  in  a  heavy 
sea. 

LA-BO'RI-OUS,  re.     [L.  laboriosus  ;  Fr.  laborieui.] 

1.  Using  exertion  ;  employing  labor ;  diligent  in 
work  or  service  ;  assiduous  ;  used  of  persons:  as,  a 
laborious  husbandman  or  mechanic ;  a  laborious  min- 
ister or  pastor. 

2.  Requiring  labor;  toilsome  ;  tiresome;  not  easy  ; 
as,  laborious  duties  or  services. 

3.  Requiring  labor,  exertion,  perseverance,  or  sac- 
rifices. 


Dost  thou  love  watchings,  ahslinf-nce,  or  toll, 
Laborious  virtues  idl  1    Learn  these  from  Cato. 


Addison. 


LA-Bo'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.    With  labor,  toil,  or  difficul- 
ty. Pope. 


L 


TONE,  BULL,  LJNITE.  —  AN''GER,  \T"CIOUS.  —  C  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;   $  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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LA-Bo'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  labo- 
rious, or  attended  with  toil  ;  toilsomeness ;  difficulty. 
2.  Diligence;  assiduity. 

LA'HOR-LESS,  a.     Nut  laborious.  Brereicood. 

LA'BOR-SAV-ING,  a.  Saving  labor;  adapted  to  su- 
persede or  diminish  the  labor  of  men. 

La'BOR-SOME,  a.  .Made  with  great  labor  and  dili- 
gence.    [JV*<jt  in  use.]  Sandys. 

La'B'RA,  ?i ._   [Sp.l     A  lip.  Shak. 

LAB'KA-DoR-lTE,  rj.  Labrador  spar,  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  opalescent  felspar,  from  Labrador. 

LA'BRoSE,  a.     [L.  labrum,  a  lip.] 
Having  thick  lips. 

LA-BUR'NU.M,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Cytisus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Alps,  and  much  cultivated  by  way  of  or- 
nament. 

LAB'Y-RINTH,  n.t  [L.  labyrinthus ;  Gr.  laffvpivdnc.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  edifice  or  place  full  of 
intricacies,  or  formed  with  winding  passages,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  find  the  way  from  the  interior 
to  the  entrance.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  edi- 
fices mentioned  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  lab- 
yrinths. Encyc.     Lempricre. 

2.  A  maze;  an  inexplicable  difficulty. 

3.  Formerly,  an  ornamental  maze  or  wilderness  in 
gardens.  Spenser. 

4.  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  behind 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  or  drum.         Forsyth. 

5.  In  metallurgy,  a  series  of  troughs  in  a  stamping- 
mill,  through  which  water  passes  for  washing  pul- 
verized ore.  Brande. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I-AN,  a.  Winding;  intricate;  per- 
plexed. Bp.  Hall. 

LAB-Y-RINTM'ie,  a.     Like  a  labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  lab- 
yrinth ;  intricate.  Kirbi;. 

LAB-Y--RINTH'INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  laby- 
rinth.  ' 

LA€,  n.  [Sp.  lata ;  O1.  lack  ;  Dan.  D.  lak ;  said  to  be 
from  the  Arabic] 

A  resinous  substance  produced  mainly  upon  the 
Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyan-tree,  by  the  Coccus  FiCus 
or  Coccus  Lacca.  It  is  composed  of  five  different 
varieties  of  resin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  several 
other  substances,  particularly  a  red  coloring  matter. 
Slick  lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  incrust- 
ing  small  twigs.  When  broken  off,  and  boiled  in 
water,  it  loses  its  red  color,  and  is  called  seed  lac. 
When  melted, and  reduced  to  a  thin  crust,  it  is  called 
shell  lac.  United  with  ivury  black  or  vermilion,  it 
forms  black  and  red  sealing  wax.  Lac,  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by  different  methods  of 
preparation,  constitutes  various  kinds  of  varnishes 
and  lackers.  Thomson. 

LAG,     In.     In  the  East  Indies,  one  hundred  thousand  ; 

LACK,  \      as,  a  lac  of  rupees. 

LACCIG,  (lak'sik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
from  it ;  as,  laccic  acid. 

LACCINE,  ?i.  A  substance  from  shell  lac,  brittle, 
yellow,  translucent;  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  and 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

LACE,  n.  [Sp.  lazo,  a  tie  or  knot;  Fr.  lacct;  It.  lac- 
cio  ;  L.  laqneus.] 

1.  A  work  composed  of  threads  interwoven  into  a 
net,  and  worked  on  a  pillow  with  spindles  or  pins. 
Fine  laces  are  manufactured  in  France,  Italy,  and 
England. 

2.  A  string  ;  a  cord.  Spenser. 

3.  A  snare  ;  a  gin.  Fairfax. 

4.  A  plaited  string  with  which  females  fasten  their 
clothes. 

Doll  ne'er  was  called  to  cut  her  lace.  Sioift. 

5.  In  old  cant  language,  spirits  added  to  coffee  or 
other  beverage.  Addison. 

LACE,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  string  through  eyelet 
holes. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  lace  ;  as,  cloth  laced  with  silver. 

Shak. 

3.  To  embellish  with  variegations  or  stripes. 
Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.  Shak. 

4.  To  beat;  to  lash;  [probably  to  make  stripes  on.] 

I'll  lace  your  coal  for  ye.  L'Eslrange. 

5.  In  old  cant  language,  to  add  spirits  to  coffee  or 
other  beverage.  Smart. 

LACE'-BARK,  7t.  The  bark  of  a  shrub  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Daphne  lagetto,  so  called  from  the  texture 
of  its  inner  bark. 

LACED,  (list,)  pp.  or  a.  Fastened  with  lace  or  a 
string  ;  also  tricked  off  with  lace. 

Laced  coffee ;  coffee  with  spirits  in  it.        Addison. 
Laced  mutton,  (set  off  with  laces  ;)  a  prostitute. 
[Obt.]  Shak. 

LaCE'MAN,  n.    A  man  who  deals  in  lace.    Addison. 

LAC'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Lacerate.]  Tiiat  may  be 
torn .  Harvey. 

LAC'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  lacero,  to  tear.] 

To  tear ;  to  rend  ;  to  separate  a  substance  by  vio- 
lence or  tearing  j  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh.  It  is  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  flesh,  or  figuratively  to  the  heart. 
But  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  political  or  civil 
divisions  in  a  state. 


LAC 

LAC'ER-ATE.      )  „     ,     . 

LACER-A-TED,  (  »■  or  "■     Rent '  torn- 

2.  In  botany,  having  the  edge  variously  cut  into  ir- 
regular segments  ;  as,  a  lacerated  leaf.  Jllartyn. 

LAC-ER-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rending  ; 
the  breach  made  by  rending.  Arbnthnnt. 

LAC'ER-A-Tl  VE,  a.  Tearing;  having  the  power  to 
tear;  as,  Ulcerative  humors.  Harvey. 

LA-CER'TA,  71.  [L.]  The  name  of  a  genus  of  lizards. 
2.  A  northern  constellation  ;  the  Lizard. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  it.  A  saurian  of  the  family  Lacertin- 
idte.  The  common  lizard  is  an  example  of  this  fam- 
ily. P.  Cyc. 

LA-CER'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  saurians,  resembling 
the  common  lizard. 

LA-CER'TINE,  a.     [L.  lacertus.]     Like  a  lizard. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

LA-CER'TUS,  7i.  [L.]  The  girrock,  a  fish  of  the  gar-fish 
kind  ;  also,  the  lizard-fish.     Diet.  JVut.  Hist.     Cyc. 

LACE'-WING-ED,  a.     Having  wings  like  lace. 

I.ACE'VYOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  or  sells 
lace. 

LAC  HE,      ( 7t.     [Norm.  Fr.  lackesse,  from  lache;  L. 

LACIl'ES,  j      laxws,  lax,  slow.] 
In  law,  neglect ;  negligence. 

LACH'RY-MA-BLE,  o.     Lamentable.  Morley. 

LACH'RY-MAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lachryma,  a  tear.] 

1.  Generating  or  secreting  tears ;  as,  the  lachrymal 
gland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tears ;  conveying  tears. 
LACH'RY-MA-RY,  a.     Containing  tears.    Addison. 
LACH-RY-MA'TfON,  n.     The  act  of  shedding  tears. 
LACH'RY-MA-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  lachrymatoire.] 

A  vessel  found  in  sepulchres  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  tears  of  a  deceased 
person's  friends  were  collected  and  preserved  with 
the  ashes  and  urn.  It  was  a  small  glass  or  bottle 
like  a  phial. _  Encyc. 

LACH'RY-MoSE,  a.    Generating  or  shedding  tears. 

LACH'RY-MoSE-LY,  ado.     In  a  lachrymose  manner. 

LACING, />/»'.  Fastening  with  a  string  ;  adorning  or 
trimming  with  lace. 

LACING,  v..      A  fastening  with    a   string  or  cord 
through  eyelet  holes. 
2.  A  cord  used  in  drawing  tight  or  fastening. 

LA-CIN'I-ATE,      )         ,.    ,    ..     ,,„,., 

LA-CIN'I-A-TED,  \  "■     £L-  lacmia'  a  hem-J 

1.  Adorned  with  fringes. 

2.  In  botany,  jagged.  Mart-yn. 
LACK,  t>.  t.     [D.  leeg,  empty  ;  leegen,  to  empty  ;  Dan. 

lak,  a  fault ;  laliker,  to  deciine  or  wear  away  ;  Goth. 
vfligan,  to  lack  or  fail ;  L.  deliquium,  which  seems  to 
be  connected  with  lint/no,  to  leave,  to  faint,  and  with 
liqno,  to  melt,  liquid,  &.C.] 

1.  To  want;  to  be  destitute  of;  not  to  have  or 
possess. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  God.  —  James  I. 

2.  To  blame.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 
LACK,  v.  i.     To  be  in  want. 

The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 
2.  To  be  wanting. 

Perhaps  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous.  —  Gen.  xviii. 
LACK,  7i.     Want ;  destitution  ;  need  ;  failure. 
He  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack.  —  Ex.  xvi. 
A  lack  of  rupees,  in  the  East  Indies,  is  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees,  which,  at  55  cents  each,  amount  to 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  or,  at  2s.  Cd.  sterling,  to 
£13,51)0. 
LACK-A-DaY',  ezclam.  of  sorrow  or  regret ;  alas. 
LACK-A-DAI'SY,  and  hence  LACK-A-DaI'SI-€AL, 
adj.,  affectedly  pensive,  are   used  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. Smart. 
LACK'BRATN,  n.    One  that  wants  brains,  or  is  defi- 
cient in  understanding.  Shak. 
LACK'ER.     See  Lac<iuer. 
LACK'EY,  (lak'e,)  n.     [Fr.  laquais ;  Sp,  lacayo  ;  Port. 

lacaio  ;  It.  lacchi ;  Eth.  i  lATl  lak,  to  send,  whence 

'  I  ATI  lake,  a  servant ;  L.  lego,  to  send.  From  this 
root  is  the  Shemitic  In'jd,  a  messenger.] 

An  attending  servant ;  a  footboy  or  footman. 
LACK'EY,  v.  t.     To  attend  servilely.  Milton. 

LACK'EY,  v.  i.  To  act  as  footboy  ;  to  pay  servile  at- 
tendance. 

OfL  have  1  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 

The  free  and  noble  lackey  by  their  side.  Sandys. 

LAOK'EY-£D,  (lak'id,)  pp.    Attended  servilely. 

LACK'ING,  ppr.     Wanting;  not  possessing. 

LACK'-LIN-EN,  a.    Wanting  shirts.     [Little  used.] 

Sliak. 

LACK'-LUS-TER,  j  n.      A  want  of   luster,  or  that 

LACK'-LUS-TRE,  j      which  wants  brightness. 

LACK'-LUS-TER,    a.    Wanting  luster  or  brightness. 

LACK'-LUS-TRE,  \  Shak. 

LA-€ON'ie,  )  a.t    [Fr.   laconique;    L.   laconicus ; 

LA-GON'IC-AL,  )  from  Laconia,  or  Lacones,  the 
Spartans.] 

1.  Short;  brief;  pithy;  sententious;  expressing 
much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spar- 
tans ;  as,  a  laconic  phrase.  Pope. 
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2.  Pertaining  to  Sparta  or  Lacedemonia. 

Trans,  of  Pausanias.     D'Anville, 
LA-€ON'I€-AL-I/Y,  adv.      Briefly  ;  concisely  ;   as,  a 

sentiment  laconically  expressed. 
LA-CO.\"I€S,  n.    A  book  of  Pausanias,  which  treats 

of  Lacedemonia. 
LA'CON  ISM,        )         rT    ,        . 
LA-CON'1-CISM,  j  n-     tL"  k»»wn«s-l 

1.  A  concise  style. 

2.  A  brief,  sententious  phrase  or  expression. 
LACCIUER,  (lak'kerjn.  [Fr.  laanc]  A  kind  of  var- 
nish. The  basis  of  lacquers  is  a  solution  of  Hie  sub- 
stance called  lac  in  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol.  Var- 
nishes applied  to  metals  improve  their  color  and 
preserve  them  from  tarnishing.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

•  Lacquers  consist  of  different  resins  in  a  state  of 
solution,  of  which  the  most  common  are  mastic, 
sandarar.li,  lac,  benzoin,  copal,  amber,  and  asphalt. 
The  menstrua  are  either  expressed  or  essential  oils, 
or  spirit  of  wine.  JVicholsoji. 

LAG'CIUER,  v.  t.  To  varnish ;  to  smear  over  with 
lacker,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  color  or  pre- 
serving from  tarnishing  and  decay. 

LAC(iUER-£)D,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  lacquer;  var- 
nished. 

LACQUER-ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  lacquer;  var- 
nishing. 

LAC'aUER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  putting  on  lacquer. 
2.  The  covering  of  lacquer  or  varnish  thus  put  on. 

LAC-RLMO'SO,  [It.]  Noting  a  plaintive  movement, 
as  if  in  weeping. 

LACTAGE,  7i.  The  produce  of  animals  yielding 
milk.  Shuckfurd. 

LACTANT,  a.  [L.  lactans,  from  lacto,  to  give  suck  ; 
lac,  milk.] 

Suckling;  giving  suck.     [Little  used.] 

LACTA-RY,  a.     [L.  lactarius,  from  lacto;  lac,  milk.] 
Milky  :  full  of  white  juice  like  milk.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

LACTA-RY,  n.     [L.  lactarius.]     A  dairy-house. 

LACTATE,  71.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed  by  the 
lactic  acid,  or  acid  of  milk,  with  a  base.    Fourcroy. 

LAC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  lacto,  to  give  suck.] 

The  act  of  giving  suck  ;  or  the  time  of  suckling. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 

LACTE-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  milk. 

2.  Conveying  chyle  ;  as,  a  lacteal  vessel. 

LACTEAL,  7i.  A  vessel  or  slender  tube  of  animal 
bodies,  for  conveying  chyle  from  the  intestines  to  the 
common  reservatory.  Encyc. 

LACTE  ALLY,  ado  Milkily;  in  the  manner  of 
milk. 

LaCTE-AN,  a.     [L.  lactcus.]     Milky ;    resembling 
milk. 
2.  Lacteal ;  conveying. chyle. 

LACTE-OUS,  a.     [L.  lactcus,  from  lac,  milk.] 

1.  Milky  ;  resembling  milk.  Brown. 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle  ;  as,  a  lacteous  vessel. 

Bentley. 
LACTE-OUS-LY,  a*.     Milkily  ;  lacteallv. 
LACTES'CENCE,  7t.     [L.   lactescens,   lactcsco,   from 
lacto;  lac,  milk.] 

1.  Tendency  to  milk  ;  milkiness  or  milky  color. 

Boyle, 

2.  In  botany,  milkiness  ;  the  liquor  which  flows 
abundantly  from  a  plant,  when  wounded,  commonly 
white,  but  sometimes  yellow  or  red.  Marlyn. 

LAC-TES'CENT,  a.     Producing  milk  or  white  juice. 

Arbntflnot. 
2.  Abounding  with  a  thick-colored  juice.  Encyc. 
LACTIC,   a.     Pertaining  to  milk,  or  procured  from 

sour  milk  or  whey  ;  as,  the  lactic  acid.      Fourcroy. 
LAC-TIF'ER-OUS,   a.     [L.   lac,   milk,   and   fero,  to 
bear.] 

1.  Bearing  or  conveying  milk  or  white  juice  ;  as. 
a  lactiferous  duct.  Boyle. 

2.  Producing  a  thick,  colored  juice,  as  a  plant. 

Encyc. 

LACTINE,  n.  A  crystallizable  acid,  formed  from  evap- 
orating the  whey  of  milk,  also  called  sugar  of  milk. 

Graham. 

LA€-TOM'E-TER,  ti.     [L.  lac  and  metrum.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
cream  in  milk.  It  is  a  glass  tube  graduated  and  filled 
with  milk. 

LAC-TU-CA'RI-UM,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
common  lettuce,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
opium.  Cooley. 

LACTO'Cie  ACID,  71.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
strong-scented  lettuce,  Lactuca  virosa,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  oxalic  acid.     Brande.    Cooley. 

LA-€0'NA,  71. ;  pi.  Lacunje.  [L.]  A  small  opening  ; 
a  small  pit  or  depression  ;  a  small  blank  space. 

LA-€u'-\*AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  having  lacuna?. 

LA-CO'NAR,  re.  [L.]  In  architecture,  the  ceiling  or 
under  surface  of  any  part,  when  it  consists  of  com- 
partments sunk  or  hollowed  without  spaces  or  bands 
between_the  panels.  Brande. 

LAC  U-NoSE',  a.  [L.  lacunosus,  from  lacuna,  a  ditch 
or  hollow.] 

Furrowed  or  pitted.  A  lacunose  leaf  has  the  disk 
depressed  between  the  veins.  JHartyn. 

LA-€US'TRINE,  \  a.     Pertaining  to  lakes  or  swamps. 

LA-CUS'TRAL,    j  Buckland. 
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LAD 

LAD,  7t.  [W.  llawil,  a  lad  ;  and  Sax.  tax",  G.  Unite, 
Russ.  totf,  people,  are  probably  frolri  the  same  root ; 
Ir.  lath,  a  youth,  D   loot,  a  shoot ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam. 

I1?1  to  procreate  or  bear  young;  Eth.  vl/i  liS  ;  At. 

tJsL  walada,  id.     Class  hi,  No.  29.] 

A  young  man,  or  boy  ;  a  stripling.  Locke. 

LAD'A-NUM,  B.  [Said  to  be  Arabic.]  The  resinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  Cistus  ladaniferus,  a 
shrub  which  grows  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  from 
Cistus  Creticus,  which  grows  in  Crete,  Syria,  &c. 
It  is  collected  with  a  kind  of  rake,  wirh  leather 
thongs  attached  to  it,  with  which  the  shrubs  are 
brushed.  The  best  sort  is  in  dark-colored  black 
masses,  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster.  The 
other  sort  is  in  long  rolls  coiled  up,  harder  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  paler  color.  It  is  chieily  used 
in  external  applications.  Encyc.     Parr. 

LAD'DER,  n.  [Sax.  hUnddcr ;  D.  la/lder,  or  later;  G. 
letter,  a  ladder,  a  leader,  a  guide  ;  lei  ten,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  frame  of  wood,  consisting  of  two  side-pieces, 
connected  by  rounds  inserted  in  them  at  suitable  dis- 
tances, and  thus  forming  steps  by  which  persons  may 
ascend  a  building,  &c. 

Q.  That  by  which  a  person  ascends  or  rises  ;  means 
of  ascending  ;  as,  a  ladder  made  of  cords.       Shak. 
'  Lowliness  if.  young  Ambition's  ladder.  Shak. 

3.  Gradual  rise  ;  elevation. 

Mounting  fast  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical.   Swift. 

LAD'DIE,  (lad'de,)?!.  A  lad  or  young  man.  [Scottish.] 
LADE,  o.  t. ;  pret.  Laded  ;  pp.  Laded,  Laden.  [Sax. 
ladan  and  hladan;  G.  laden;  D  laaden  ;  Sw.  ladda; 
Dan.  ladder;  Russ.  klad,  a  load  or  cargo;  klada,  to 
put,  to  lay,  to  make,  build,  or  found,  to  lay  eggs,  to 
give,  to  suppose,  &x.  Here  we  observe  that  to  load, 
or  lade,  is  to  throw  ;  thtit  is,  to  put  on  or  in,  for  to 
send,  thrust,  throw,  is  the  sense  of  laying  eggs. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  radical  signification  of 
the  words  load,  lad.  VV,  Hated,  clod,  L.  plaudo,  &c] 

1.  To  load  ;  to  put  on  or  in,  as  a  burden  or  freight. 
We  lade  a  ship  with  cotton.  We  lade  a  horse  or  oth- 
er beast  with  corn. 

And  Ihev  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  departed  thence. 
_Uen.  xhi. 

2.  To  dip;  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  a  fluid,  with  a 
ladle  or  dipper ;  as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  tub  or  in- 
to a*cistern. 

3.  To  draw  water.     [JVot  in  use.] 

LADE,  h.     riie  in  "ill  of  a  river.     [04s.]      Gibson. 
LAD'ED,  )  pp.     Loaded;   charged  With  a  burden  or 
LAD'£N,  \     freight. 

2.  a.     Oppressed  ;  burdened. 
LAD'ING,  ppr.    Loading;  charging  with  a  burden  or 

freight ;  throwing  or  dipping  out. 
LaD'ING,  71.    That  which  constitutes  a  load  or  cargo  ; 

freight;    burden;    as,  the   lading  of  a  ship.     Acts 

xxvii. 
LAD'KIN,  71.     A  little  lad  ;  a  youth.     [Little  used.] 
LA'DLE,  ?i.     [Sax.  hUsdle,  from  hladan,  supra.] 

1.  A  utensil  somewhat  tike  a  dish,  witlr  a  long 
handle,  used  for  throwing  or  dipping  out  liquor  from 
it  vessel.  • 

2.  The  receptacle  of  a  mill-wheel,  which  receives 
the  water  which  moves  it. 

3.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  for  drawing  the 
charge  of  a  cannon.  Mar.  Diet. 

LA'DLE-FIJL,  «.    The  quantity  contained  in  a  ladle. 

Swift. 

LA'DY,  ti.  [Sax.  hlafdig,  hlcefdiga,  hlafdia.  The  first 
syllable  of  this  word  occurs  in  hlaford,  lord,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  be  hlaf,  a  loaf,  and  the  words  to  signi- 
fy bread-givers.  But  this  is  doubtful  ;  the  meaning 
of  the  last  syllable  not  being  ascertained  in  either 
word.] 

1.  A  woman  of  distinction,  correlative  to  Lord  ; 
in  England,  a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  wom- 
an whose  husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a 
knight,  or  whose  father  was  a  nobleman  not  lower 
than  an  earl.  Smart. 

2.  A  term  of  complaisance  ;  applied  to  almost  any 
well-dressed  woman,  hut  appropriately,  to  one  of  re- 
fined manners  and  education.  Guardian. 

3.  Mistress;  the  female  who  presides  or  has  au- 
thority over  a  manor  or  a  family. 

LA'DY-IURD,-! 

LA'DY-BIJG,    I  71.    A  small,  red,  vaginopennous,  or 

LA'DY-COW,  f     sheath-winged  insect.  Gay. 

LA'DY-FLY,   J 

2.  A  small  coleopterous  insect  of  various  brilliant 
colors,  feeding  on  plant-lice,  and  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Coccinella.  Linnaeus. 

LA'DY'S  BED'STRAW,  n.  An  East  Indian  ever- 
green undershrub,  of  the  genus  Pharnaceutn, 

Loudon. 

LA'DY'S  BOWER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Clem- 
atis. 

LA'DY'S  €6MB,  77.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Scandix. 

LA'DY'S  eiJSiriON,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saxif- 
raga 
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LA'DY'S  FIN"GER,  71.  Kidney  vetch  ;  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Anthvllis. 

LA'DY'S  MAN'TLE,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Alche- 
milla. 

LA'DY'S  SEAL,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Tamus. 

LA'DY'S  SLIP'PER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cypri- 
pedium. 

LA'DY'S  SMOCK,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cala- 
mine. 

LA'DY'S  TRA'CES,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Neot- 
tia. 

LA'DY-CHAP'EL,  n.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

LA'DY-DAY,  71.  The  day  of  the  annunciation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  March  25th. 

LA'DY-LTKE,  a.    Like  a  lady  in  manners;  genteel ; 
vvell-jred. 
2.  Soft ;  tender  ;  delicate.  Dryden. 

LA'DY-LOVE,  71.     A  sweetheart  or  mistress. 

LA'DY-SHIP,  71.    The  title  of  a  lady. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

LAG,  a.  [This  word  belongs  to  the  root.of  slack,  slow, 
sluggish,  languish,  long;  Goth,  laggs  ;  W.  llag,  llac; 
(Jr.  Kayyeiiw,  r\nyyarm.     Class  Lg.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Coming  after  or  behind  ;  slow ;  sluggish  ;  tardy. 

Shak. 

2.  Last;  long  delayed;  as,  the  lag  end.       Shalt. 
[This  adjective  is  not  now  in  use.j 

LAG,  71.     The  lowest  class  ;  the  rump  ;  the  fag  end. 
2.  He  that  comes  behind.     [Not  in.  use.]       Shak. 
LAG,   7).  i.t  [W.  llag,  Hue,  slack,  loose  ;  Goth,  laggs, 
long  ;  Eng.  to  flag,  and  flaccco,  langueo,  to  languish, 
&c.     The  sense  is  to  extend  or  draw  out,  or  to  be- 
come lax  or  loose.     Class  Lg.] 

To  walk  or  move   slowly ;  to  loiter ;  to  stay  be- 
hind. 

I  3hall  not  lag  behind.  Milton. 

LAG'GARD,  a.    Slow  ;  sluggish  ;  backward.    Collins. 
LAG'GARD,  n.    One  who  lags  ;  a  loiterer. 

V/alter  Scott. 
LAG'GER,  77.     A  loiterer ;  an  idler  ;  ">ne  who  moves 

slowly  and  falls  behind. 
LAG'GING,  ppr.  or  a.    Loitering;  moving  slowly  and 
falli  tg  behind. 

The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child.  Dryden. 

LAG'GING-LY,  adv.     Loiteringly. 
LAG'O-MYS,  7i.     [Gr.  Xayoc  or  Xaya;,  a  hare,  and 
p uc,  mouse  or  rat.] 

The  animal  called  Rat-hare,  a  genus  between  the 
hare  anil  rat,  found  in  Siberia.  Manlell. 

LA-GOON',  \  n.     [It.  and  Sp.  lamina,  from  the  root  of 
LA-GONE',  j      lake.] 

A  marsh,  shallow  pond,  or  lake,  into  which  the 
sea  flows  ;  as,  the  laguncs  of  Venice. 

Ray.     Smollett. 
La'IC,         )  a.     [It.  laico,  laicale,  Fr.  lair/ue,  Sp.  luyeal, 
LA'1C-AL,  ,      D.  leek,  L.  laicus,  from  Gr.  aou*-  >c,  from 
Ados,  people.   The  Greek  Xaos  is  probably  a  contract 
ed  word.] 

Belonging  to  the  laity  or  people,  in  distinction  from 
the  clergy. 
La'IC,  11.     A  layman.  Bp.  Morton. 

LAID,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Lay  ;  so  written  for  Laved. 
Laid  up  ;  stored  away  ;  confined  to  one's  bed  ;  dis- 
mantled and  out  of  use,  as  a  ship. 
LAIN,  pp.  of  Lie.     Lien  would  be  a  more  regular  or- 
thography, hut  Lain  is  generally  used. 
LAIR,  11.     [G.  lager,  from  the  root  of  lay,  L.  locus.] 

1.  A  place  of  rest ;  the  bed  or  couch  of  a  boar  or 
wild  beast  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Pasture  :  the  ground.  Spenser. 
IiAlKD,  11.    (Contracted  from  Sax.  titaford.  lord.) 

1.  A  person  of  superior  rank,  a  lord.    (  Scottish  ) 

2.  A  landholder  under  the  degree  of  a  knight  or 
squire.     (Scottish.) 

3.  A  leader  or  captain. 

LA'I-TY,  n.    [Gr.  S"»X,  people.    See  Laic] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy  ; 
the  body  of  the  people  not  in  orders.  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman,  or  ol  not  being  in  orders. 
[Not  used.]  Ayliffe. 

LaKE,  v.  1.     [Sw.  leha;  Dan.  User:  Goth   laikon.] 
To  play  ;  to  sport.    [Norlli  of  England.]    [This  is 
play,  Sax.  plegan,  without  a  prefix.] 

LaK  K,  )i.    [G.  lathe,  a  puddle  ;  Fr.  lac ;  L  lacus ;  Sp 
and  It.  lago:  Sax.  Itth;  Scot,  loch  ;  Ir.  lough;  Ice. 
laugh.     A  lake  is  a  stand  of  water,  from  the  root  of 
lay.    Hence  L.  lagena,  Eng._i7ngo/i,andSp.  laguna, 
lagoon.] 

A  large  and  extensive  collection  of  water  con 
tained  in  a  cavity  or  hollow  of  the  earth.  It  differs 
from  a  Pond  in  size,  the  latter  being  a  collection  of 
small  extent ;  but  sometimes  a  collection  of  water  is 
called  a  pond  or  a  lake  indifferently.  North  America 
contains  some  of  the  largest  lakes  on  the  globe,  par- 
ticularly the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior. 

LAKE,  71.  A  deep-red  coloring  matter,  consisting  of 
aluminous  earth  and  cochineal  or  other  red  substance. 
Sometimes  the  term  lake  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  compounds  of  alumina  and  coloring  matter. 

Brande. 

LAKE'LET,  71.     A  little  lake.  Mrs.  Butler. 
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LAKE'-Li:K!:.«.    Eesemhling  a  lake.    Mrs.  Butler. 

LAK'Y,n.     Por.'aining  to  a  lake  or  lakes.     Sherwood, 

LAL-LA'TION,  ,;.  [Li  It".  /.]  An  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation of  the  ,'etter  >    v\'iic;i  utters  h  like  /. 

La'MA,  »,*  The  sovereign  pot. till',  or  rather  the  god  of 
the  Asiatic  Tartars.  fCncijc. 

*2.  A  riiminanl  mammal,  called"  by  nnturclfeta  Alt 
chenia  Glania,  inhabiting  Perj  vie)  tht  Si'Utbern 
Andes.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  camel,  hid  has  been 
domesticated  and  used  as  a  beast  01"  burde.i 

LA-MAN'TIN,    in.     The  sea-cow  or  manatee.     [See 

LA-MEN'TIN,    (      Manatee.] 

LAMB,  (lam,)  11.  [Goth,  lamb;  Sax.  lamb;  P.  Dan 
lam;  G.  lamrn  :  Sw.  lamb.  The  letter b  is  casual  ai.tl 
useless.  I  suspect  the  word  to  signify  a  shoot,  as  h. 
other  cases  of  the  young  of  animals,  from  a  root 
which  is  retained  in  the  Welsh  llamu,  to  bound,  to 
skip.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  sheep  kind. 

2.  The  Lamb  of  God,  in  Scripture,  the   Savior  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  was  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. 

1  of  the  workl. 


LAMB,  v.  t.    To  bring  forth  young,  as  sheep. 
LAMBjALE,    (lam'ale,)  77.      A   feast  at  the   time  of 

shearing  lambs. 
LAM'BA-TIVE,    a.     [L.    lambo,   to    lick;    W.    llaib, 

lleibiaw,  to  lap.] 

Taken  by  licking.       [Little  used.]  Brown. 

LAM'BA-TIVE, ...    A  medicine  taken  by  lirkinc  with 

the  tongue.  Wiseman. 

LAMB-DOID'AL,  a.      [Gr.  XapP-la,  the  name  of  the 

letter  A,  and  s.ri-ic,  form.] 

In  the  form  of  the  Greek   A,  (lambda,)  the  English 

L;  as,  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Sharp. 

LAM'BENT,  a.     [L.  lambcns,  lambo,  to  lick.] 

Playing  about;    touching  lightly;    gliding   over; 

as.  a  lambent  flame.  Drtplen. 

LAMB'KIN,  (lam/kin,)  n.    A  small  lamb.*         Gay. 
LAMB'LIKE,  (lam'like,)  a.      Like   a    lamb;    gentle; 

humble;  meek;  mild;  innocent;  as,  a  lamblike  tem- 
per. 
LAMB'S'-WQOL,  71.    The  wool  of  lambs. 

2.  Ale  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of 

roasted  apples,  said  to  be  corrupted  from  lamas  ubhal, 

the  day  of  the  apple  fruit.  Burton. 

LAME,  a.     [Sax.  lame,  or  lama:  G.lahm;  D. Dan. lam; 

Sw.  lahm.     It  is  probably  allied  to  limp.] 

1.  Crippled  or  disabled  in  a  limb,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured so  as  to  be  unsound  and  impaired  in  strength  ; 
as,  a  lame  arm  or  leg,  or  a  person  lame  in  one  leg. 

2.  Imperfect ,  not  satisfactory ;  as,  a  lame  excuse. 

Swift. 

3.  Hobbling  ;  not  smooth  ;  as,  numbers  in  verse. 

Dryden. 
Lame  duck ;    a  cant  phrase  for  a  defaulter  at  the 
stock  exchange.  Grose. 

LAMEfr.  (.  To  make  lame;  to  cripple  or  disable.  ;  to 
render  imperfect  and  unsound  ;  as,  to  lame  an  arm  or 
a  leg.  Dryden. 

LaM'KD,  pp.    Made  lame;  crippled. 
LAM'EL,         In.;  pi.   Lamel9  or  Lamhllje.  [L.  lamcl- 
LA-MEL'LA,  (      la;W.llaiyn.     See  Lamina.] 

A  thin  plate  or  settle  of  any  thing. 
LAM'EL-LAR,  a.     [from    lamel.]     Composed   of  thin 
plates,  layers,  or  scales;    disposed  in  thin  plates  or 
scales. 
LAM'EL-LAR-LY,  adv.     In  thin  plates  or  scales. 
LAM'EL-LATE,      )  a.     Composed   of   thin    plates  or 
LAM'EL-La-TED,  \      scales,  or  covered  with  them. 
LA-MEL'LI-CORN,    n.       [L.   lamella   and    cornu,   a 
horn.] 

A  coleopterous  insect,  having  antenna?  terminating 
in  lamellar  joints. 
LAM-EL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lamella   and  fcro,    to 
bear.] 

Having  a  structure  composed  of  thin  layers  ;  hav 
ing  a  foliated  structure.  Humble. 

LA-MEL'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  lamella,  a  plate,  and 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  plate  or  scale. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
LAM-EL-LI-ROS'TRAL,    a.      [L.   lamella    and    nw- 
tnim.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  tribe  of  swimming  birds,  in 
which  the  margin  of  the  beak  is  furnished  with 
lamels,  or  thin,  dental  plates,  as  the  goose,  duck, 
nnd  swan.  Brande. 

LAMELY,  adv.  [See  Lame.]  Like  a  cripple  ;  with 
impaired  strength  ;  in  a  halting  manner  ;  as,  to  walk 
lamely. 

2.  Imperfectly;  without  a  complete  exhibition  of 
parts  ;  as,  a  figure  lamely  drawn  ;  a  scene  lamely  de- 
scribed. 

3.  Weakly  ;  poorly  ;  unsteadily  ;  feebly. 
LAME'NESS,  71.     An    impaired  state  of  the  body  or 

limbs  ;  loss  of  natural  soundness  and  strength  by  a 
wound  or  by  a  disease  ;  particularly  applied  to  the 
limbs,  and  implying  a  total  or  partial  inability;  as, 
the  lameness  of  the  leg  or  arm. 

2.  Imperfection  ;    weakness  ;   as,  the   lameness  of 
an  argument,  or  of  a  description. 
LA-MENT',  v.  i.t  [L.  Zamciitor.] 
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1.  To  mourn  ;  to  grieve ;  to  weep  or  wail ;  to  ex- 
press sorrow. 

Jeremiah  lamented  Tor  Josiah.  —  2  Chron.  xxxv. 

2.  To  regret  deeply  ;  to  feel  sorrow. 
LA-MENT',  a.  t.    To  bewail ;  to  mourn  for ;  to  be- 
moan ;  to  deplore. 

One  laughed  al  follies,  one  lamented  Crimea.  Dryden. 

LA-MENT',  n.     [L.  iiwntiu.] 

Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  complaints  or  cries ; 
lamentation  ;  a  weeping. 

Tonneiu,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 

[This  noun  is  used  chief 'if  or  solely  in  poetry.] 
2.  An  elegy  or  mournful  ballad. 
LAM'ENT-A-BLE,  a.   [Fr.,  from  L.  lamentabilis.] 

1.  To  be  lamented;  deserving  sorrow;  as,  a  lam- 
entable declension  of  morals. 

2.  Mournful ;  adapted  to  awaken  grief;  as,  a  lam- 
entable tune. 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  ;  as,  lamentable  cries. 

4.  Miserable  ;  pitiful  ;  low  ;  poor ;  in  a  sense  rather 
ludicrous.     [Little  used.]  Stillinrrfleet. 

LAM'ENT-A-BLY,  adv.  Mournfully;  with 'expres- 
sions or  tokens  of  sorrow.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow.  Shak. 

3.  Pitifully  ;  despicably. 
LAM-ENT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  lamentatio.] 

1.  Expression  of  sorrow  ;  cries  of  grief;  the  act  of 
bewailing. 

In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping.  — 
Malt.  ii. 

2.  In  the  plural,  a  book  of  Scripture,  containing 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

LA-MENT'ED,  pp.  or  u.     Bewailed  ;  mourned  for. 
LA-MENT"EH,  n.    One  who  mourns,   or   cries  out 

with  sorrow. 
LA-MEN'TIN.    See  Lamantin. 

LA-MENT'ING,  ppr.     Bewailing;    mourning  ;  weep- 
LA-ME.\T'L\G,  n.     A  mournine  ;  lamentation,   [ing. 
LA-.M  I3.VT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  hmenmlion. 
LA'MI-A,  n.     [L.]     A  hag;  a  witch;  a  demon. 
LAiM'IN-A,  n. ;  ;;/.  Lamina.     [L.  laminn  ;   W.  llavyn, 

from  extending,  W.  lino.] 

1.  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals,  bones,  &c 

2.  A  bone,  or  part  of  a  bone,  resembling  a  thin 
plate,  such  as  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  Parr. 

3.  The  lap  of  the  ear.  Purr. 

4.  The  border,  or  the  upper,  broad,  or  spreading  part 
of  the  petal,  in  a  polypetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

5.  The  part  of  a  leaf  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
parenchyma  or  pith  of  the  petiole  ;  the  blade  of  a 
leaf.     It  is  traversed  by  veins.  Lindley. 

LAM'tN-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into  thin 
plates.  Kirman. 

LAMINAR,  a.  In  plates;  consisting  of  thin  plates 
or  layers. 

LAM'IN-ATE,      )  a.     Plated;    consisting  of  plates, 

LAM'IN-a-TED,  j  scales,  or  layers,  one  over  an- 
other. 

LAM-1N-ATION,  7t.     State  of  being  laminated. 

LSM'ING,  pprt    Crippling. 

LAM-I.\-1F'ER-0US,   a.       [L.    lamina   and  fero,   to 
bear.] 
Having  a  structure  consisting  of  lamina;,  or  layers. 

Humble. 

LSM'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  lame.  Wood. 

LAMM,  u.  t.     To  beat.     [M>!  in  use.]  Beaum.  4>  Fl. 

LAMP/MAS,  n.     [Sax.  hlantino'sse,  from  hlufimcssc,  loaf- 
mass,  bread-feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits.     Lye.] 
Tile  first  day  of  August.  Bacon. 

LAM'MER-GEl'R,  n*  The  Gypaetos  barbatus,  the 
largest  bird  of  prey  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  in- 
habiting chains  of  high  mountains  ;  also  called  the 
Bearded  Vulture. 

LAMP,n.*  [Ft.  lampe  ;  L.  lampas  ;  Gr.  Xapira;,  from 
Xuuttm,  to  shine  ;  Heb.  Ch.  l^aS.     Q.U.] 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  the  combustion  of  liquid  in- 
flammable bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  arti- 
ficial light. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  light  of  any  kind.  The  moon  is 
called  the  ton/;  of  heaven. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  send  lorth  a  quickening  spirit, 
To  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.  Rowe. 

*  Lamp  of  safety,  or  safety  lamp  ;  a  lamp  for  lighting 
coal  mines,  without  exposing  workmen  to  the  explo- 
sion of  inflammable  air.  Daoy. 

LAMP'A-DIST,  n.  One  who  gained  the  prize  in  the 
lampadrome. 

LAMP'A-DROME,  77.  [Gr.  Sau-ac  and  finouic.]  In 
Athens,  a  race  hy  young  men,  with  lamps  in  their 
hands.  He  who  reached  the  goal  first,  with  his 
tamp  unextinguished,  gained  the  prize.  Elmes. 

LAM'PASS,  7t.  [Fr.]  An  accidental  swelling  of  the 
fiefthy  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  immediately 
behind  the  fore  teeth  in  the  horse,  which  soon  sub- 
sides if  left  to  itself.     Sometimes  called  Lampers. 

LAM'I'ATE,  77.  A  compound  salt,  composed  of  Iampic 
acid  and  a  base.  Urc. 

I. A  MP'-BLACK,  «.     [lamp  and  black  :  being  originally 
made  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  torch.] 
A   fine  soot   formed  by  the   condensation   of  the 
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smoke  of  burning  oil,  pitch,  or  resinous  substances, 
in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone  of  cloth. 

Fourcroy. 
LAM'PER-EEL,  n.    The  same  as  the  Lampkev. 

Forby. 
LAMP'IC.  a.      The   Iampic   acid  is  obtained    by  the 
combustion  of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp  furnished 
with  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Ure.     Coolcy. 

LAMP'ING,  a.     [It.  lampuntc.] 

Shining  ;  sparkling.     [Arot  used.]  Spenser 

LAMP'LIGHT,  71.     Light  from  a  lamp. 
LAMPOON',  ».t  [till.  Old  Fr.  lumper.] 

A   personal    satire   in    writing  ;    abuse  ;    censure 
written  to  reproach  and  vex  rather  than  to  reform. 
Johnson.     Dryden.     Pope. 
LAM-POON',  77.  t.    To  abuse  with  personal  censure; 

to  reproach  in  written  satire. 
LAM-POON'jED,  pp.    Abused  with  personal  satire. 
LAM-POON'ER,  71.    One  who  abuses  with  personal 
satire  ;  the  writer  of  a  lampoon. 

The  Equibs  are  those  who  are  called  libelera,  lampooners,  and 
pamphleteers.  Taller. 

LAM-POON'ING,  ppr.    Abusing  with  personal  satire. 

LAM-POON'RYi  n.     Abuse. 

LAM'PREY,  7!.*  [Fr.  lamproie ;  Sax.  lamprxda;  G. 
lamprcte ;  D.  lamprei ;  Dan.  lampret ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
lamprea ;  It.  lampreda ;  W.  llciprog  ;  Arm.  lamprezenn. 
In  Arm.  lampra  signifies  to  slip  or  glide.  In  Welsh, 
lleipiaw  is  to  lick  or  lap,  and  lleipraw,  to  make  flabby. 
If  m  is  casual,  which  is  probable,  the  Armoric  lampra, 
for  lapra,  coincides  with  L.  labor,  to  slip,  and  most 
probably  the  animal  is  named  from  slipping.  If, 
however,  the  sense  is  taken  from  licking  the  rocks, 
as  Camden  supposes,  it  accords  with  the  sense  of 
the  technical  name  of  the  genus  Petromyzon,  the 
rock-sucker.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Petromyzon, 
a  genus  of  anguilliform  fishes,  resembling  the  eel, 
and  moving  in  water  by  winding,  like  the  serpent  on 
land.  This  fish  has  seven  spiracles  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  a  fistula  or  aperture  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  but  no  pectoral  or  ventral  fins.  The  marine 
or  sea  lamprey  is  sometimes  found  so  large  as  to 
weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  Encyc. 

LAM'PREL  and  LAM'PRON.     See  Lamprey. 

La'NA-RY,  71.     A  store-place  for  wool.  Smart. 

Ll'NA-TED   (   ""     P*  lanatus,  from  tola,  wool.] 

Wooly.    In  botany,  covered  with  a  substance  like 

curled  hairs  ;  as,  a  lanatcd  leaf  or  stem. 
LANCE,   71.      [L.   lancea;    Fr.   lance;    Sp.  lama;   It. 

lancia ;  G.  lame ;   D.  Sw.  lans  ;    Dan.  hmtse ;   Slav. 

lanz/ia;  Gr.  X'>yxn-     This  word  probably  belongs  to 

Class  Lg,  and  is  named  from  shooting,  sending.] 
A  spear,  an  offensive  weapon  in  form  of  a  naif 

pike,  used  bj'  the  ancients  and  thrown  by  the  hand. 

It  consisted  of  the  shaft  or  handle,  the  wings  and  the 

dnrt.  .       Encvc. 

LANCE,  v.  t.     [Arm.  lancia,  to  shoot,  to  vomit.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  lance,  or  with  a  sharp,  pointed 
instrument. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 

Her  hack.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pierce  or  cut ;  to  open  with  a  lancet ;  as,  to 
lance  a  vein  or  an  abscess. 

3.  To  throw  in  the  manner  of  a  lance  [See 
Lanch.J  Smart. 

LANC'AT),  (blast,)  pp.    Pierced  with  a  lancet. 

LANCE'LY,  a.     Suitable  to  a  lance.  Sidney. 

LAN'CE-O-LAK,  a.  In  botany,  tapering  toward  each 
end.  jjs.  Res. 

LAN'CE-O-LATE,      )   a.*  Oblong  and  gradually  ta- 

LAN'CE-O-La-TED,  \  pering  toward  the  outer  ex- 
tremity ;  as,  a  lanceolate  leaf. 

LANCE-PE-SADE',  71.  [It.  lancia-spezzata,  a  demi- 
lance man,  a  light  horseman.] 

An  officer  under  the  corporal.  J.  Hall. 

LANCER,  71.  One  who  lances;  one  who  carries  a 
lance.     JSncienthi,  a  lancet. 

LAN'CET,  (lan'set,)  n.     [Fr.  lancette,  from  lance.] 

1.  A  surgical  instrument,  sharp-pointed,  and  two- 
edged,  used  i.i  venesection,  and  in  opening  tumors, 
abscesses,  &c.  Encyc.  - 

2.  A  high  and  narrow  window  pointed  like  a 
lancet,  often  called  a  lancet  window. 

LANCH,  71.  t.     [from  toicc,  Fr.  lancer.] 

To  throw,  as  a  lance  ;  to  dart  ;  to  let  fly. 
See  whose  arm  can  tanch  the  surer  bolt.  Dryden.    Lee. 

LANCH'£D,  (l.incht,)  pp.    Caused  to  dart  or  fly  off. 

Jilar.  Diet. 
LANCH'ING,  ppr.     Darting  ;  letting  fly,  as  an  arrow. 
LAN'CI-FOR.M,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  lance. 

Manlell. 
LAN'CI-NATE,  77.  t.     [L.  toictno.] 

To  tearj  to  lacerate.  Johnson. 

LAN-CI-N.A'TION,  71.  A  tearing;  laceration. 
LANCING,  ppr.  Opening  or  piercing  with  a  lancet. 
LAND,  71.  [Sax.  land;  Goth.  G.  D.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
land.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  W.  llan,  a  clear  place 
or  area,  and  the  same  as  Lawn  ;  Cantabrian,  landa,  a 
plain,  or  field,  It.  and  Sp.  landa.  The  final  d  is  prob- 
ably adventitious.  The  primary  sense  is  a  lay  or 
spread.     Class  Ln.] 
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1.  Earth,  or  the  solid  matter  which  constitutes  the 
fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  distinction 
from  the  sea  or  other  waters,  which  constitute  the 
fluid  or  movable  part.  Hence  we  say,  the  globe  is 
terraqueous,  consisting  of  land  and  water.  The 
seaman  in  a  long  voyage  longs  to  see  land. 

2.  Any  portion  of  the  solid,  superficial  part  of  the 
globe,  whether  a  kingdom  or  country,  or  a  particular 
region.  The  United  States  are  denominated  the 
tola!  of  freedom. 

Go,  view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  — Josh.  ii. 

3.  Any  small  portion  of  the  superficial  part  of  the 
earth  or  ground.  We  speak  of  the  quantity  of  tend 
in  a  manor.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  is  a  large 
farm. 

4.  Ground;  soil, or  the  superficial  partof  the  earth 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality;  as,  good  land; 
poor  land  ;  moist  or  dry  land. 

5.  Real  estate.  A  traitor  forfeits  all  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region;  a  nation 
or  people. 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  received, 

The  king  himself  divulged ;  the  land  believed.  Dryden. 

7.  The  ground  left  unplowed  between  furrows  is 
by  farmers  called  a  told. 

To  make  the  land,  I   in  seamen's  language,  is  to  dis- 

To  make  land,  \  cover  land  from"  the  sea  as 
the  ship  approaches  it. 

To  shut  in  the  land;  to  lose  sight  of  the  land  left, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  point  or  promontory. 

To  set  the  land  ;  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  bears 
from  the  ship. 

Land  o'  the  leal ;  place  of  the  faitltful  or  blessed  ; 
heaven.     [Scottish.] 
LAND,  77.  t.    To  set  on  shore  ;  to  disembark ;  to  de- 
bark ;  as,  to  told  troops  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  land 
goods. 
LAND,  77. 7.    To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to 

disembark. 
LANU'AM-MAN,  71.    A  chief  magistrate  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons. 

2.  The  president  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic 
republic. 

LAN'DAU,  71.  A  kind  of  coach  or  carriage  whose 
top  may  be  opened  and  thrown  back ;  so  called  from 
a  town  in  Germany. 

LAN-DAU-LET',  71.  A  chariot  opening  at  top  like  a 
landau.  Smart. 

LAND'-BREEZE,  71.  [land  and  breeze.]  A  current 
of  air  setting  from  the  land  toward  the  sea.       • 

LAND'DAiMN,  (land'dam,)  v.  t.  To  banish  from  the 
land.  Shak. 

LAND'ED,  pp.  Disembarked  ;  set  on  shore  from  a 
ship  or  boat. 

2  a.  Having  an  estate  in  land  ;  as,  a  landed  gen- 
tleman. 

The  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  iuua.  ,,..11,  ol  landed 
men.  Addison. 

3.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land  ;  as,  landed 
security  ;  landed  property.  The  landed  interest  of  a 
nation  is  the  interest  consisting  in  land  ;  but  the 
word  is  used  also  for  the  owners  of  that  interest,  the 
proprietors  of  land. 

LAND'FALL,  71.  [lend  and  fall.]  A  sudden  transla- 
tion of  propertv  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

Johnson. 
2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  nrst  land  discovered 
after  a  voyage.  Mar.  Diet. 

A  good  land  fall,  is  the  discovery  of  the  land  at  the 
time  and  place  expected. 

LAND'FLOOD,  (-find,)  ti.  [land  and  flood.]  An 
overflowing  of  land  by  water  ;  an  inundation. 
Properly,  a  flood  from  the  land  from  the  swelling 
of  rivers  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  always  used 
in  this  sense. 

LAND'-FORCE,  77.  [land  and  force.]  A  military 
force,  army,  or  body  of  troops  serving  on  laud,  as 
distinguished  from  a  naval  force. 

LAND'GRAVE,  71.  [G.  landgraf;  D.  landgraaf;  graf, 
or  graaf,  is  an  earl  or  count,  Sax.  gerefa,  a  companion 
or  count.  It  is  contracted  into  reeve,  as  in  sheriff,  or 
shire-reeve.] 

A  title  taken  by  some  German  counts  in  the  twelfth 
century,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  inferior 
counts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Three  of  them  were 
princes  of  the  empire.  •  Brandc. 

LAND-GRA'VI-ATE,  71.  The  territory  held  by  a 
landgrave,  or  his  office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority. 

Encyc. 

LAND'HoLD-ER,  77.  A  holder,  owner,  or  proprietor 
of  land. 

LAND'ING,  ppr.    Setting  on  shore  ;  coming  on  shore. 

LAND'ING,  71.  The  act  of  going  or  setting  on  shore 
from  a  vessel. 

2.  A  place  for  going  or  setting  on  shore. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  part  of  a  staircase  which  is 
level,  without  steps,  connecting  one  flight  with 
another.  Elmes. 

LAND'ING-NET,  77.    A  small  hoop-net  used  by  an 

glers  to  land  the  fish  they  have  taken. 
LAND'ING-PLACE,  71.     A   place  for  the  landing  of 

persons  or  goods  from  a  vessel. 
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LAND'JOB-BER,  n.  A  man  who  makes  a  business 
of  buying  land  on  speculation,  or  of  buying  and 
selling:  fur  the  profit  of  bargains,  or  who  buys  and 
sells  for  others. 

LAND'La-DY,  n.     [See  Landlord.]     A  woman  who 

has  tenants  holding  from  her.  Johnson. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn.  Swift. 

LAND'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  land  ;  having  no  prop- 
erty in  land.  Shale. 

LAND'LOCK,  v.  t.  [land  and  lock.]  To  inclose  or 
encompass  by  land. 

LAND'LOCK-KL>,  (  lokt,)  pp.  Encompassed  by  land, 
so  that  no  point  oi  the  compass  is  open  to  the  sea. 

Eueyc. 

LAND'Lo-PER,     j  n.     [D.  lundlooper,  literally  Land- 

LAND'LOUP-ER,  \  runner,  from  land  and  loopen, 
to  run  or  ramble.]  A  vagabond  or  vagrant ;  one 
who  has  no  settled  habitation.  [See  also  Landlub- 
ber.] 

LAND'LORD,  n.  [Sax.  land-hlaford,  lord  of  the  land. 
But  in  German  leheu-herr,  D.  leen-hcrr,  is  lord  of  the 
loan  or  fief.  Perhaps  the  Saxon  is  so  written  by  mis- 
take, or  the  word  may  have  been  corrupted.] 

1.  The  lord  of  a  manor  or  of  land  ;  the  owner  of 
land  or  houses  who  has  tenants  under  him. 

Johnson* 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  tavern.  Addison. 
LAND'LORD-RY,  n.     The  state  of  a  landlord.  [Obs.] 
LAND'LUB-ISER,   n.      [Perhaps  from  landloper.}     A 

term  of  reproach  among  seamen  for  one  who  passes 
his  life  on  land. 

LAND'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  lives  or  serves  on  land  ; 
opposed  to  Seaman. 

LAND'MARK,  n.  [land  and  mark.]  A  mark  to  desig- 
nate tile  boundary  of  land  ;  any  mark  or  fixed  ob- 
ject;  as,  a  marked  tree,  a  stone,  a  ditch,  or  a  heap 
of  stones,  by  which  the  limits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or 
other  portion  of  territory  may  be  known  and  pre- 
served. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.  —  Dent.  six. 

2.  In  navigation,  any  elevated  object  on  land  that 
serves  as  a  guide  to  seamen. 

LAND'-OF-FICE,  re.  In  the  United  States,  an  office  in 
which  the  sales  of  new  land  are  registered,  and 
warrants  issued  for  the  location  of  land,  and  other 
business  respecting  unsettled  land  is  transacted. 

LANl)'oW,\-ER,  n.     The  proprietor  of  land. 

LAND'REEVE,  n.  A  subordinate  officer  on  an  exten- 
sive estate,  who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  steward. 

LAND'SCaPE,  n.  [D.  landschnp  ;  G.  lundschaft ;  Dan. 
lands/cab;  Sw.  landskap;  land  and  shape.] 

1.  A  portion  of  land  or  territory  which  the  eye  can 
comprehend  in  a  single  view,  inemding  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  whatever  the  land  contains. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 

Kussel  km  anil  Allows  my, 

Where  tlie  nibbling  flocks  Go  stray.  Milton. 

2.  A  picture,  exhibiting  the  form  of  a  district  of 
country,  as  far  as  tile  eye  can  reach,  or  a  particular 
extent  of  land  and  the  objects  it  contains,  or  its  vari- 
ous scenery.  Addison.     Pope. 

3.  The  view  or  prospect  of  a  district  of  country. 
LAND'SCAPE-GSll'D/iN-lNG,  n-     The  art  of  laying 

out  grounds  and  arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  &c,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  etfect. 

LA.ND'SLTDE,  )  re.     A  portion  of  a  hill  or  mountain, 

LAND'SLIP,  j  which  slips  or  slides  down;  or  the 
sliding  down  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land  from  a 
mountain.  Landslips  are  not  unfrequent  in  Switzer- 
land. Goldsmith. 

LANDS'MAN,  n.  One  who  lives  on  the  land;  op- 
posed to  Seaman. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  sailor  on  board  a  ship, 
who  has  not  before  been  at  sea. 

EAND'-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  of  water  which  comes 
into  action  only  after  heavy  rains.  Brande. 

LAND'STREIGHT,  (-strate,)  re.  A  narrow  slip- of 
land.     [Not  used.)  Mountagu. 

LAND'-TAX,  re.  A  tax  assessed  on  land  and  build- 
ings. •> 

LAND'-TURN,  n.     A  land  breeze.  Encvc. 

LAND'-WaIT-ER,  n.  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  is  to  wait  or  attend  on  the  landing  of 
goods,  and  to  examine,  weigh,  or  measure,  and  take 
an  account  of  them.  Brande. 

LAND'YVARD,  adv.     Toward  the  land.  Sandys. 

LAND'WEUR,  (-ware,)  re.  [Ger.  lunguard.]  In  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  the  militia.  Brande. 

LAND'-WIND,  n.    A  wind  blowing  from  the  land. 

LAND'-WORK-ER,  (-wurk-er,)  n.  One  who  tills  the 
ground.  Po&nall. 

LaA'E,  a.     [D.  laan,  a  lane,  a  walk.    Class  Ln.] 

1.  A  narrow  way  or  passage,  or  a  private  passage, 
as  distinguished  from  a  public  road  or  highway.  A 
lane  may  he  open  to  till  passengers,  or  it  may  be  in- 
closed and  appropriated  to  a  man's  private  use.  In 
the  United  States,  the  word  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
country,  and  answers  in  a  degree  to  an  alley  in  a 
city.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  for  alley.  In  Lon- 
don, the  word  lane  is  added  to  the  name  of  some 
streets  ;  as,  Chancery-lane. 

2  A  passage  between  lines  of  men,  <r  people 
standing  on  each  side.  Bacon- 


LAN"GRAGE,  (lang'graj,)  /  re.  Langrcl  shot,  or  lan- 
LAN"GREL,  (lang'grel,)  \  gruge,  is  a  particular 
kind  of  shot  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails  and  rigging, 
and  thus  disabling  an  enemy's  ship.  It  consists  of 
bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to- 
gether. Mar.  Diet. 
LANG'SET-TLE,  n.    A  long  bench  to  sit  on.    [North 

of  England.] 
LXNG-S5NE*,  adv.     Long  ago.     [Scottish.] 
LANG-TER-A-LOO',  n.    An  old  game  at  cards  ;  often 

abridged  to  lanlerloo  and  laugtra.  Taller.  Smart. 
LAN"GUAGE,  (lang'gwaje,)  n.f  [Fr.  langage  ;  Sp. 
lengua,  lenguagc  ;  Port,  linguagem  ;  It.  liuguaggio  ; 
Arm.  languish;  from  L.  lingua,  the  tongue  and 
speech.  It  seums  to  be  connected  with  lingo,  to  lick  ; 
the  n  is  evidently  casual,  for  ligula,  in  Latin,  is  a  lit- 
tle tongue,  and  this  signifies  also  a  strap  or  lace,  as 
if  the  primary  sense  were  to  extend.] 

1.  Human  speech  ;  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
words  or  significant  articulate  sounds,  for  the  com- 
munication of  thoughts.  Language  consists  in  the 
oral  utterance  of  sounds,  which  usage  has  made  the 
representatives  of  ideas.  When  two  or  more  per- 
sons customarily  annex  the  same  sounds  to  the  same 
ideas,  the  expression  of  these  sounds  by  one  person 
communicates  his  ideas  to  another.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  language,  the  use  of  which  is  to  com- 
municate the  thoughts  of  one  person  to  another 
through  the  organs  of  hearing.  Articulate  sounds 
are  represented  by  letters,  marks,  or  characters, 
which  form  words.    Hence  language  consists  also  in, 

2.  Words  duly  arranged  in  sentences,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

3.  The  speech  or  expression  of  ideas  peculiar  to  a 
particular  nation.  Men  had  originally  one  and  the 
same  language;  but  the  tribes  or  families  of  men, 
since  their  dispersion,  have  distinct  languages. 

4.  Style  ;  manner  of  expression. 

Others  lor  language  all  their  cure  express.  Pope. 

5.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  irrational  an- 
imals express  their  feelings  and  wants.  Each  spe- 
cies of  animals  has  peculiar  sounds,  which  are  ut- 
tered instinctively,  and  are  understood  by  its  own 
species,  and  its  own  species  only. 

6.  Any  manner  of  expressing  thoughts.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  language  of  the  eye,  a  language  very 
expressive  and  intelligible. 

7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  speech. 
Dan.  iij. 

LAiN"GUAG--ED,  (lang'gwajd,)  a.  Having  a  lan- 
guage ;  skilled  in  language  ;  as,  mtmy-languaged  na- 
tions. Pope. 

LAN"GUAGE-MaS'TER,  re.  One  whose  profession 
is  to  teach  languages.  Spectator. 

LAN-OUEN'TE,  [It.]  In  music,  in  a  languishing 
manner. 

LAN"GUET,  re.     [Fr.  hmguette  ] 

Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  the  tongue.  [Not 
English.}  Johnson. 

LAN''GUID,  (lang'gwid,)  a.  [L.  languidus,  from  lan- 
gueo,  to  droop  or  flag.     See  Languish.] 

1.  Flagging  ;  drooping  ;  hence,  feeble  ;  weak  ; 
heavy  ;  dull  ;  indisposed  to  exertion.  The  body  is 
languid  after  excessive  action,  which  exhausts  its 
powers. 

2.  Slow';  as,  languid  motion. 

3.  Dull  ;  heartless  ;  without  animation. 

Anil  fire  their  languid  soul  with  Cato'B  virtue.  Addison. 

LAN"GUID-LY,  adv.    Weakly  ;  feebly  ;  slowly.  Boyle. 
LAN"GUID-NESS,  n.     Weakness  from  exhaustion  of 

strength;  feebleness;  dullness;  languor. 
2.  Slowness. 
LAN"G(JISH,  v.  i.     [Fr.  languir,  languissant ;  Arm. 

languicia ;  It.  languire  ;   L.  Innguco,  lachinisso  ;    Gr. 

An;  yevoi,  to  flag,  to  lag.     This  word  is  of  the  family 

of  W.  llac,  slack,  loose  ;  llaciaw,  to  slacken,  to  relax. 

L.  lavo,  laxus,  flacceo,  and  Goth,  laggs,  long,  may  be 

of  the  same  family.] 

1.  To  lose  strength  or  animation  ;  to  be  or  be- 
come dull,  feeble,  or  spiritless  :  to  pine  ;  to  be  or  to 
grow  heavy.  We  languish  under  disease  or  after 
excessive  exertion. 

She  that  hath  borne  seven  languished!.  —  Jer.  xv. 

2.  To  wither ;  to  fade  ;  to  lose  the  vegetating 
power. 

For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish.  —  Is.  xvi. 

3.  To  grow  dull ;  to  be  no  longer  active  and  vigor- 
ous. The  war  languished  for  want  of  supplies. 
Commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures  languish,  not 
for  want  of  money,  but  for  want  of  good  markets. 

4.  To  pine  or  sink  under  sorrow  or  any  continued 
passion  ;  as,  a  woman  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her 
lover. 

Therefore  shall  the  land   mourn ,  and  every  one  that  dwelleth 
therein  shall  languish.  — Hosea  iv. 

5.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness,  as  with 
the  head  reclined  and  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  eye. 

LAN"G(JISH,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  droop  or  pine.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Shak.     Dryden. 

LAN"GUTSH,  n.  Act  of  pining ;  also,  a  soft  and  ten- 
der look  or  appearance. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.  Pope. 


LAN"GUISII-/>;D,  (lang'gwisht,) pp.  Drooped  ;  pined. 

LAN"GUIS[|-ER,  n.     One  who  languishes  or  pines. 

LAN"GUISII-ING,  ppr.  Becoming  or  being  feeble; 
losing  strength  ;  pining;  withering;  fading. 

2.  a.  Having  a  languid  appearance  ;  as,  a  lan- 
guishing eye. 

LAN"GUIS'H-ING,  n.     Feebleness;  pining. 

LAN''GUISII-ING-LY,  adv.      Weakly;   feebly  ;  dul- 
ly ;  slowly. 
2.  With  tender  softness. 

LAN"GUISH-MENT,  re.     The  state  of  pining. 

2.  Softness  of  look  or  mien,  with  the  head  re- 
clined. Dniden. 

LAN"GUOR,  (lang'gwor,)  n.  [L.  languor;  Fr.  lon- 
gueur.} 

1.  Feebleness;  dullness;  heaviness;  lassitude  of 
body;  that  state  of  the  body  which  is  induced  by 
exhaustion  of  strength,  as  by  disease,  by  extraordi- 
nary exertion,  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  heat,  or  by 
weakness  from  any  cause. 

2.  Dullness  of  the  intellectual  faculty  ;  listlessness. 

3.  Softness;  laxity.  [Walts. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silvered  vales, 

Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.  Dunciad. 

LAN"GUOR-OUS,  a.    Tedious;  melancholy.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
LAN"GURE,  v.  t.     To  languish.     [Not  in  use.] 

[Chaucer.     Spenser. 
LAN'IARD,  (lan'yard.)     See  Lanvard. 
La'NI-A-RY,  re.    Shambles  ;  a  place  of  slaughter. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  canine  or  dog  teeth. 
La'NI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  lanius,  a  butcher.]         [Brande. 
Lacerating  or  tearing;  as,  the  laniary  teeth,  i.  e., 
the  canine  teeth. 
La'NI-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  lanio.] 

To  tear  in  pieces.     [Little  used.} 
La-NI-a'TION,  n.     A  tearing  in  pieces.    [Little  used.] 
LA-NIF'ER-OUS,  o.     [L.  lunifcr;  lana,  wool,  and  fern, 
to  produce.] 

Bearing  or  producing  wool. 
LA-NIF'IC-AL,  a.     Working  in  wool. 
LAN'I-FICE,  re.     [L.  lanificium  ;  lana,  wool,  and  fucio, 
to  make.] 
Manufacture  of  wool.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

LA-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.,  [L.  luniger;  lana,  wool,  and  ge- 
ro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  wool. 
LANK,  a.     [Sax.  hlunca  ;  Gr.  Xayapns  ;  probably  allied 
to  flank,  and  W.  llac,  slack,  lax  ;  llaciaw,  to  slacken  ; 
G.  schlank.] 

1.  Loose  or  lax,  and  easily  yielding  to  pressure  ; 
not  distended  ;  not  stiff  or  firm  by  distention  :  not 
plump  ;  as,  a  lank  bladder  or  purse. 

The  clergy's  bags  » 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shak. 

2.  Thin  ;  slender;  meager;  not  full  and  firm  ;  as, 
a  lank  body. 

3.  Languid  ;  drooping.     [See  Lanouish.]    Milton. 
LANK,".i.     To  become  lank.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
LANK'LY,  adv.     Thinly  ;  loosely  ;  laxly. 
LANK'NESS,  n.     Laxity  ;  flabbiness  ;  leanness;  slen- 

derness. 

LANK'Y,  a.     Lank  and  tall.     [Fiilgar.]  Smart. 

LAN'NER,  In.     [Fr.  lanier  ;  L.  laniarius,  lanius,  a 

LAN'NER-ET,  |      butcher.] 

A  European  species  of  hawk.  Lanner  is  the  fe- 
male ;  lanncrct,  the  male. 

LANS'UUE-NET,  (lans'ke-net,)  re.  [lance  and  knecht, 
a  boy,  a  knight.] 

1.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  German  infantry, 
who  were  armed  mostly  with  pikes,  sometimes  with 
muskets.  Brande. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  vulgarly  called  Lam.bski.vnet. 

Smart. 
LAN'TERN,  n.     [Fr.  lanterne  ;  L.  laterna;  G.  laterne; 
D.  lantaurn  ;  Sp.  linterna.] 

1.  A  case  or  vessel  made  of  tin  perforated  with 
many  holes,  or  of  some  transparent  substance,  as 
glass,  horn,  or  oiled  paper;  used  for  carrying  a  can- 
dle or  other  light  into  the  open  air,  or  into  stables, 
&c.  Locke. 

A  dark  lantern  is  one  with  a  single  opening,  which 
may  be  closed  so  as  to  conceal  the  light. 

2.  A  lighthouse  or  light  to  direct  the  course  of 
ships.  Addison. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  little  dome  raised  over  the  roof 
of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  to  serve  as  a  crown- 
ing to  the  fabric.  Encijc. 

4.  A  square  cage  of  carpentry  placed  over  the  ridge 
of  a  corridor  or  gallery,  between  two  rows  of  shops, 
to  illuminate  them.  Encyc 

Magic  lantern  :  an  optical  machine  by  which  paint- 
ed images  are  represented  so  much  magnified  as  ti 
appear  like  the  effect  of  magic. 

LAN'TERN,'".  (.  To  put  to  death  a'  or  on  the  lamp 
post. 

LAN'TERN-£D,  pp.  or  a.   Put  to  death  at  a  lamn-post. 

(>.  Morns. 

LAN'TERN-FLV,  n.  The  English  name  of  Fulgora 
lanternaria,  a  hemipterous  insect  of  South  America, 
which  emits  a  strong  light  in  tlie  dark. 

LAN'TER.\-ING,  ppr.  Putting  to  death  at  or  on  a 
lamp-post. 
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LAN'TERN-JAW-.ED,  a.     Having  a  thin  visage 

LAN'TERN-JAWS,  re.  pL  Lung,  tuin  jaws,  hence, 
a  thin  visajie.  Spectator'. 

LAN-THa'NI-UM,  )         r„     .      „  .  „ 

LAN'TIIA-NUM,     1  ™-     tGr-  *a*fla»«Bi t0  conceal.] 
A  metal,  recently  discovered,  occurring  with  ce- 
rium in  certain  minerals. 

LAN'THORN  ;  a  wrong  spelling  of  Lantern. 

LA-Nfj'GI-iVoPE,  )  a.     [L.  lanuginosus,  from  lanugo, 

LA-NO'Gl-NOUP,  j      down,  from  laua,  wool.] 
Downy  ;  covered  with  down,  or  fine,  soft  hair. 

LAN' YARD,  ra.     [Fr.  laniere,  a  strap.] 

A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  used  for  fastening 
something  in  ships  ;  as  the  lanyards  of  the  gun-ports, 
of  the  buoy,  of  the  cathook,  &c.  ;  but  especially  used 
to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their 
communication  with  the  dead  eyes,  &.c.    Mar.  Did. 

LA-OCO-ON,  re.*  In  fabulous  history,  the  priest  of 
Neptune  or  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan  war.  In 
sculpture,  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  is  this  priest 
with  his  children,  infolded  in  the  coils  of  two  ser- 
pents, as  described  by  Virgil. 

LA-OD-I-Clc'AN,  a.  Like  the  Christians  of  Laodi- 
cea  ;  lukewarm  in  religion. 

LA-OD-I-CE'AN-ISM,  n.     Lukevvarmness  in  religion. 

E.  Stiles. 

LAP,  n.  [Pax.  Iceppe  ;  G.  lappen ;  D.  Dan.  lap;  Sw. 
lapp.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  different  orthography 
of  Flap.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat;  the  lower  part  of  a 
garment  that  plays  loosely.     .  Sieift. 

2.  The  part  of  clothes  that  lies  on  the  knees  when 
a  person  sits  down  ;  hence,  the  knees  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

Men  expect  that  happiness  should  drop  inlo  (heir  laps. 

TilloUon. 

3.  That  part  of  one  body  which  lies  on  and  covers 
another.  Owilt. 

LAP,  v.  t.  To  fold  ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  or  on  ;  as, 
to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth. 

To  lap  boards,  is  to  lay  one  partly  over  another. 

2.  To  wrap  or  twist  round. 

I  tapped  a  Blender  thread  about  the  paper.  Neiclon. 

3.  To  infold  ;  to  involve. 

Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  In  the  folds.  Dryden. 

LAP,  v.  i.    To  be  spread  or  laid  ;  to  be  turned  over. 
The  upper  wings  are  opacious  ;  at  their  hinder  ends,  where  Ihey 
tap  over,  transparent  [ike  the  wing  of  a  tiy.  Grew. 

LAP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lappian ;  D.  labben  i  Arm.  lappa;  Fr. 
taper;  Dan.  laber  ;  W.  llrpiaic,  Ueibiaw ;  Gr.  \airru. 
If  ni  is  casual  in  L.  lambo,  as  it  probably  is,  this  is  the 
same  word.  Class  Lb,  No.  22.] 
..  To  take  up  liquor  or  food  with  the  tongue;  to  feed 
or  drink  by  licking. 

The  dogs  by  th"  River  Nilus's  side,  being  thirsty,  lap  hastily  as 

they  run  along  the  shore.  Digby. 

And  the  number  of  them  that  kipped  were  three  hundred  men.  — 
Judges  vii. 

LAP,  v.  t.     To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue  ; 

to  lick  up  ;  as,  a  cat  laps  milk.  Skak. 

LAP' DOG,  n.    A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

Dryden. 
LA-PEL',  n.     [from  lap.]     That  part  of  a  coat  which 

laps  over  tite  facing. 
LA-PEL'LfiD,  a.     Furnished  with  lapels. 
LAP'FIjL,  n.    As  much   as  the  lap  can  contain.    2 

Kings  iv. 
LAP'I-CYDE,  n.     A  stone-cutter.     [JVW. used.]     Diet. 
LAP  I-Da'RI-OUS,  a.      [L.  lapidarius,  from   lapis,  a 

stone.] 

Stony  ;  consisting  of  stones. 
LAP'1-DA-RY,  ii.     [Fr.  lapidaire;  L.  lapidarius,  lapis, 

a  stone.] 

1.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  engraves 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

3.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature  and  kinds  of 
gents  or  precious  stones.  Encyc. 

LAP'I-DA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  cutting 
stones.  The  lapidary  style  denotes  that  which  is 
proper  for  monumental  and  other  inscriptions. 

Brande. 
LAP'1-DaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  lapido.] 

To  stone.     [JVot  used.] 
LAP  I-DA'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  stoning  a  person  to 

death.  Hall. 

LA-PID'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  lapideus.] 

Stony  ;  of  the  nature  of  stone  ;  as,  lapideous  mat- 
ter.    [Little  used.]  Ray. 
LAP  I-DES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  lapidesco,  from  lapis,  a 
stone.] 

1.  The  process  of  becoming  stone;  a  hardening 
into  a  stony  substance. 

2.  A  stony  concretion.  Brown. 
LAP-I-DES'CENT,  a.     Growing  or  turning  to  stone  ; 

that  has  the  quality  of  petrifying  bodies.        Encyc. 
LAP-I-DES'CE.\T,  x     Any  substance  which  has  the 

quality  of  petrifying  a  body,  or  converting  it  to  stone. 
LAP-I-DIF'ie,  o.      [L.  lapis,  a  stone,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

Forming  or  converting  into  stone. 
LA-PID-l-FI-€A'TION,  71.     The  operation  of  forming 

or  converting  into  a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a 


LAR 

liquid   charged   w.th    earthy   particles  in   solution, 
wi>ich  cys.'alpze  in  the  interstices,  and  end  in  form- 
ing free-stone,  |'uddii  g-clone,  &x.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
LA-PID'I-FI-£D,  (la  pid'e  fide,)  pp.  or  a.      Turned 

into  stone  ;  formed  into  stone. 
LA-PID'I-FJ,  v.  £.     [L.  lapis,  &  stone,  and  facio,  to 
form.] 
To  form  into  stone. 
LA-PID'I-FV,  7).  i.     To  turn  into  stone;  to  become 

stone. 
LA-PID'I-FV-ING,  ppr.    Turning  'nto  stone. 
LAP'1-DIST,  u.    A  dealer  in  prociDus  stones.     [See 

Lapidary.] 
LAP-IL-LA' TION,  re.    The  state  of  be  ng,  or  act  of 

making  stony.  Smart. 

LA-PIL'LT,  ?i.  pi.  [L.]     Volcanic  ashes  in  which  glob- 
ular concretions  prevail.  Mantcll. 
LA'PIS  ;  in  Latin,  a  stone.     Hence, 

Lapis  Bononien'sis ;  the  Bolognian  ston£. 
Lapis  bepat'icus ;  liver  stone. 

Lapis  in ferna' lis;  fused  nitrate  of  silver;  1  mar  caus- 
tic. Brande. 

Lapis  lazuli ;  azure  stone,  an  aluminous  mineral,  of 
a  rich  blue  color,  resembling  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper.     [Pee  Lazuli.] 

Lapis  Lydius,  touchstone;    basanite ;   a  variety  of 
silicious  siate. 
LAP'LING,  n.      [from   lap.]     One   who   indulges    in 
ease  and  sensual  delights  ;  a  term  of  contempt. 

Hewyt. 
LAP'PED,  (lapt,)  pp.     Turned  or  folded  over. 
LAP'PER,  re.     One  that  laps  ;  one  that  wraps  or  folas. 

2.  One  that  takes  up  with  his  tongue. 
LAP'PET,  re.     [dim.  of  lap.]     A  part  of  a  garment  or 

dress  that  hangs  loose.  Swift. 

LAP'PING,  ppr.     Wrapping;  folding;  laying  on. 

2.    Licking;    taking    into   the    mouth    with    the 
tongue. 
LAPP'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  fall  or  relapse.   Cudworth. 
LAPSE,    a.     [L.'  lapsus,  from  labor,  to  slide,  to  fall. 
Class  Lb.J 

1.  A  sh, ling,  gliding,  or  flowing;  a  smooth  course  ; 
S3,  the  lapse  of  a  stream  ;    the  lapse  of  time. 

2.  A  falling  or  passing. 

The  tapre  (o  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible,  but  the  return 
to  diligence  is  difficult.  Rairbter. 

3.  A  slip  ;  an  error  ;  a  fault ;  a  failing  in  duty  ;  a 
slight  deviation  from  truth  or  rectitude. 

This  Scripture  maybe  usefully  applied  as  a  caption  to  guard 
against  those  lapses  and  fadings  to  which  our  infirmities 
daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

So  we  say,  a  lapse  in  style  or  propriety. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  lam,  the  slip  or  omission  of  a 
patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  within  six 
months  after  it  becomes  void.  In  this  case,  the  ben- 
efice is  saitl  to  be  lapsed,  or  in  lapse.  Encyc. 

5.  In  theology,  the  fall  or  apostasy  of  Adam. 
LAPSE,  v.  i.     To  glide  ;  to  pass  slowly,  silently,  or  by 

degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  onr  words  by  retrenching  the  vowels, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to  lapse  inlo  the  barbarity  of 
those  northern  nations  from  whirl-  we  descended.     Swift. 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  fail  in  du- 
ty ;  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

To  lapse  in  fullness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need.  Shak. 

3.  To  slip  or  commit  a  fault  by  inadvertency  or 
mistake. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  VulcaD  and  Thersiles,  has  lapsed 
inlo  the  burlesque  character.  Addison. 

4.  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
by  the  omission  or  negligence  of  the  patron. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  wilhiu  six  months  ensuing,  it 
lapses  to  the  king.  Aylijfe. 

5.  To  fall  from  a  state  of  innocence,  or  from  truth, 
faith,  or  perfection. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  Milton. 

LAPS'ED,  (lapst, )  pp.  or  a.  Fallen;  passed  from  one 
proprietor  to  another  by  the  negligence  of  the  patron  ; 
as,  a  lapsed  benefice.  A  lapsed  legacy  is  one  which 
falls  to  the  heirs  through  the  failure  of  the  legatee,  as 
when  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator. 

LAP'SID-ED,  (lop'sld-ed,)  a.  [lap  and  side,]  Hav- 
ing one  side  heavier  than  the  other,  as  a  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 

LAPS'ING,  ppr.  Gliding;  flowing;  failing;  falling  to 
one  person  through  the  omission  of  another. 

LAP'SToNE,  7i.  [lap  and  stone.]  A  stone  on  which 
shoemakers  beat  leather  on  the  knees. 

LMP'SVS  TJW'OUJE,  [L.l  A  slip  of  the  tongue ;  a 
mistake  in  uttering  a  worn. 

LAP'VVING,  re.  A  bird  of  the  Eastern  continent  of 
the  plover  family ;  also  called  Pewct.  It  is  of  the 
genus  Vanellus,  of  Brisson.  P.  Cyc. 

LAP'YVORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  in  which  one  part 
laps  over  another.  Grew. 

LAR,  n. ;  pi.  Lares.     [L.]     A  household  deity. 

Lovelace. 

LAR'BoARD,  re.  [board,  bord,  is  a  side  ;  but  (know 
not  the  meaning  of  lar.  The  Dutch  use  bakboord, 
and  the  Germans  backbord.] 


LAR 

The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  a  person 
stands  with  his  face  to  the  head  ;  opposed  to  Star- 
board. 

LAR'Bo  ARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  left-hand  side  of  a 
ship  ;  as,  the  larboard  quarter. 

LAR'CE-NY,  7i.  [Fr.  larcin;  Norm,  lareim:  Arm. 
laeroncy,  or  lazroncy,  contracted  from  L.  Uitrocinium, 
from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  lladyr,  theft ;  lladron,  thieves  ; 
Sp.  lailron  ;   It.  ladro,  ladrone.] 

Theft ;  the  act.  of  taking  and  carrying  away  the 
goods  or  personal  property  of  another  feloniously. 
Larceny  is  of  two  kinds  ;  simple  larceny,  or  theft,  not 
accompanied  with  any  atrocious  circumstance  ;  and 
mized  or  compound  larceny,  which  includes  in  it  the 
aggravation  of  taking  from  one's  house  or  person,  as 
in  burglary  or  robbery.  In  England,  when  the  value 
of  tile  thing  stolen  is  less  than  twelve  pence,  and  in 
New  York,  when  it  is  less  than  $25,  the  crime  is  petty 
larceny.  Blaclcstonc. 

LARCH,  7i.  [L.larix;  Sp.  alcrcc;  It.  laricc;  G.  ler- 
chenbaum  ;  D.  lorkeuboom.] 

The  common  name  of  a  division  of  the  Linnrean 
genus  Pinus,  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  of  Europe. 

LARD,  ii.  [Fr.  lard ;  L.  lardurn,  laridum  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
lardo  ;  Arm.  lardt,  Qu.  W.  liar,  that  spreads  or  drops, 
soft.] 

1.  The  fat  of  swine,  after  being  melted  and  sepa 
rated  from  the  flesh. 

2.  Bacon  ;  the  flesh  of  swine.  Dryden, 
LARD,  v.  t.     [Fr.  larder;  Arm.  tarda.] 

1.  To  stuff  with  bacon  or  pork. 

The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fatten  ;  to  enrich. 

ats  to  death, 

Shot. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  by  way  of  improve- 
ment. 

Let  no  alien  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.  Dryden. 

LARD,  71.  i.     To  grow  fat.  Drayton. 

LAR-DA'CEOUS,(l'ir-da'shus.)  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
lard  ;  consisting  of  lard.  Coze. 

LARD'ED,  pp.    Stuffed  with  bacon  ;  fattened  ;  mixed. 

LARD'ER,  ii.  A  room  where  meat  and  other  articles 
of  food  are  kept,  before  thev  are  cooked.         Bacon. 

LARD'ER-ER,  n.    One  who  has  charge  of  the  larder. 

LARD'ING,  ppr.     Stuffing;  fattening;  mixing. 

LARD'-OIL,  re.    Oil  which  is  obtained  from  lard. 

LARD'ON,  re.     A  bit  of  bacon. 

LARD'RY,  re.     A  larder.     [JVot  used.] 

La'RES,  n.  pi.  rL.]  The  household  gods  of  the  Ro- 
mans, regarded  as  the  souls  of  deceased  ancestors. 

LARGE,  (larj,)  a.  [Fr.  large;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  largo; 
Arm.  larg;  L.  largus.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
spread,  stretch,  or  distend,  to  diffuse  ;  hence,  to  loosen, 
to  relax  ;  Sp.  largar,  to  loosen,  to  slacken,  as  a  rope. 
Class  Lr.  Itseeins  to  be  connected  with  Gr.  .iizupoc, 
wide,  copious,  and  perhaps  with  floor,  W.  llawr,  and 
with  llawcr,  much,  many.  In  Basque,  lamia  is  gross, 
and  larritu,  to  grow.] 

1.  Big  ;  of  great  size  ;  bulky  ;  as,  a  large  body  ;  a 
large  horse  or  ox  ;  a  large  mountain  ;  a.  large  tree  ;  a 
large  ship. 

2.  Wide  ;  extensive  ;  as,  a  large  field  or  plain  ;  a 
large  extent  of  territory. 

3.  Extensive  or  populous  ;  containing  many  inhab- 
itants ;  as,  a  large  city  or  town. 

4.  Abundant:  plentiful;  ample;  as,  a  large  sup- 
ply of  provisions. 

5.  Copious ;  diffusive. 

I  might  he  very  large  on  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
education.  Fellon. 

6.  In  seamen's  langnaae,  the  wind  is  large  when  it 
crosses  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a  favorable  di- 
rection, particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.      Encyc. 

7.  Wide;  consisting  of  much  water;  as,  a  large 
river. 

8.  Liberal ;  of  a  great  amount ;  as,  a  large  dona- 
tion. 

Jit  large  ;  without  restraint  or  confinement ;  as,  to 
go  at  larjre  ;  to  be  left  at  large. 

1.  Diffusely  ;  fully  ;  in  the  full  extent ;  as,  to  dis- 
course on  a  subject  at  large. 

LARGE,  71.  Formerly,  a  musical  note  equal  to  four 
breves,  or  eight  seiriibreves.  Busbu. 

LARGE-IIEART'ED-NEPS,  (-hUrt'ed-,)  n.  Largeness 
of  heart :  liberality.     [JVat  used.]        Bp.  Reynolds. 

LARGE'-LIMB-JED,  a.     Having  large  limbs.    Milton. 

LARGE'LY,  adv.     Widely  ;  extensively. 

2rCopiously  ;  diffusely;  amply.  The  subject  was 
largely  discussed. 

3.  Liberally  ;  bountifully. 

How  he  lives  and  eats; 
How  largely  gives.  Dryden. 

4.  Abundantly. 

They  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 

Took  largely.  Milton. 

LARGE'NESS,  n.  Bigness  ;  bulk  ;  magnitude  ;  as, 
the  largeness  of  an  animal. 

2.  Greatness  ;  comprehension  ;  as,  the  largeness  of 
mind,  or  of  capacity. 
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3.  Extent ;  extensiveness  ,  as,  largeness  of  views. 

4.  Extension;  amplitude;  liberality  ;  as,  tile  large- 
ness of  an  offer ;  largeness  of  heart. 

Hooker.     Waller. 

5.  Wideness  ;  extent ;  as,  the  largeness  of  a  river. 
LXR'GESS,  n.    [Fr.  largesse ;  L.  largaio ;  from  largus, 

large.] 

A  present ;  a  gift  or  donation  ;  a  bounty  bestowed. 
Bacon.     Dryden. 
LAR-OHET'TO,  (lar-get'to,)  [It.]     Somewhat  slow- 
ly, but  not  so  slowly  as  largo. 
LXR-GIF'LU-OUS,  a.     [L.  largus  and  Jluo.] 

Flowing  copiously. 
LARG'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  large.     [Unusual.1 

Cavallo. 
LAR-Gl"TION,  (lir-jish'un,)  «.    [L.  fargilio.]    The 

bestowment  of  a  largess  or  gift.    [Ois.] 
LAR'GO,  tit]     A  musical  term,  directing  to  slow 
movement.    Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave, 
and  two  degrees  quicker  than  adagio.  Vict. 

A  quaver  in  largo  is  equal  to  a  minim  in  presto. 
LAR'I-AT,  n.     The  lasso,  a  long  cord  or  thong  of 
leather  with  a  noose,  used  in  catching  wild  horses, 
4c.  W.  Irving. 

LARK,  n.  [Sax.  laferc,  lauerce ;  Scot,  laverok,  lauerok; 
G.lerche;  D.leeuivrik ;  Dan./erfe;  Sw.  larka;  Id. 
lava,  loova.  As  the  Latin  alauda  coincides  with 
laudo,  Eng.  loud,  so  the  first  syllable  of  lark,  la/,  lau, 
lave,  may  coincide  with  the  Dan.  lover,  to  praise,  to 
sing  or  cry  out.  But  I  know  not  the  sense  of  the 
word.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Alauda,  distinguished  for  its 
singing. 
2.  A  sport  or  piece  of  merriment.     |  Vulgar.^ 

Smart. 
LARK,  v.  i.  To  catch  larks ;  hence,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, to  make  sport ;  to  sport.  Smart. 
LA  II  K'K  R,  n.  A  catcher  of  lai  ks.  Diet. 
LARK'LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  lark  in  manners. 
LARK'S'-HEEL,  n.  A  Hower  called  Indian  Chess. 
LARK'S  FUR,  n.    A  plant  with  showy  flowers,  of  the 

genus  Delphinium. 
LAR'MI-ER,  n.    [Fr.,  from  larme,  a  tear  or  drop.] 
The  flat,  jutting  part  of  a  cornice;  literally,  the 
dropper  ;  the  eave  or  drip  of  a  house  ;  the  corona. 
LAR'RUP,  v.  t     [Forby  derives  it  from  Sax.  larrian, 
to  lick.     Jenning  considers  it  a  corruption  of  lee- 
rope,  used  by  sailors  in  beating  the  boys.]    To  beat 
or  Hog.     [A  low  word.]  Forby. 

LAR'UM,  n.     [G.  larm,  bustle,  noise;  Dan.  id.] 

Alarm;   a  noise  giving  notice  of  danger.     [See 
Alarm,  which  is  generally  used.] 
LAR'VA,  \n.  [L.  tonfa.amask;  Sw.  larfs  Dan. and 
LAIiVE,     I      G.larce.] 

An  insect  in  the  caterpillar  or  grub  state ;  thefirst 
stage  after  the  egg  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects, 
preceding  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  and  perfect  insect. 

LAR'V.l  L,  a.     Belonging  to  a  larva. 

LAR'VA-TED,  a.    Masked  ;  clothed  as  with  a  mask. 

LA-RYN  GE-AL,    \a.   [See  Larynx.]  Pertaining  to 

LA-RYN'UE-AN,   (      the  larynx. 

LAR-YN-GI'TIS,  n.  An  inflammation  of  the  larynx 
of  anv  sort. 

LAR- YN-GOT'O-MY,  n.  [larynx  and  Gr.  rtfivu,  to 
cut.] 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  larynx  ;  the  mak- 
ing of  an  incision  into  the  larynx  for  assisting  re- 
spiration when  obstructed,  or  for  removing  foreign 
bodies.  Coze.     Quincy. 

LAlt'YNX,  n,     [Gr.  Xapvyt.] 

In  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  or  tra- 
chea, a  cartilaginous  cavity,  which  modulates  the 
voice  in  speaking  and  singing.  Quincy. 

LAS'CAR,  7i,  In  the  Rist  Indies,  a  term  applied  to 
native  sailors,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  Eu- 
ropean vessels.  Brande. 

LAS-CIV'I-EN-CY,  LAS-CIV'1-ENT.  [JVot  used.] 
See  the  next  words. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  lascif;  It.  and  Sp.  lascivo; 
from  L.  lascivus,  from  lazws,  laxo,  to  relax,  to  loosen. 
Class  Lg.] 

1.  Loose ;  wanton  ;  lewd  ;  lustful ;  as,  lascivious 
men  ;  lascivious  desires  ;  lascivious  eyes.       Milton. 

2.  Soft ;  wanton  ;  luxurious. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamlicr, 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.  Shale. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS-LY.acto.  Loosely  ;  wantonly  ;  lewdly. 
LAS-CIV'I-OUS-NESS,  n.    Looseness ;  irregular  in- 
dulgence of  animal  desires ;  wantonness  :  lustful- 

ness. 

Who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  lascioi- 
ousness.  —  Eph.  iv. 

2.  Tendency  to  excite  lust,  and  promote  irregular 
indulgences. 

The  reason   pretended  by  Augustus  was,  the  lasciviousness  of 
his  Elegies  and  his  Art  of  Love.  Dryden. 

LASH,  7i.     [This  may  be  the  same  word  as  leash,  Fr. 
laisse,  or  it   may  be  allied  to  the  G.  lasclic,  a  slap, 
faschen,  to  lash  or  slap,  and  both  may  be  from  one 
root.] 
I.  The  thong  or  braided  cord  of  a  whip. 
1  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it.  Addison. 


2.  A  leash  or  string.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough.     The  culprit  received  thirty-nine  lashes. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire  ;  a  sarcasm  ;  an  expression  or 
retort  that  cuts  or  gives  pain. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  ourselves 
which  succeeds  well.  L' Estrange. 

LASH,  7i.  (.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing  pliant ; 
to  whip  or  scourge. 

Wo  lash  the  pupil  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

2.  To  throw  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

He  falls  ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.    Dryden. 

3.  To  beat,  as  with  something  loose  ;  to  dash 
against. 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 

4.  To  tie  or  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  secure  or 
fasten  by  a  string ;  as,  to  lash  any  thing  to  a  mast  or 
to  a  yard  ;  to  lash  a  trunk  on  a  coach. 

5.  To  satirize ;  to  censure  with  severity ;  as,  to 
hash  vice. 

LASH,  v.  i.    To  ply  the  whip  ;  to  strike  at. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lush  at  vice.  Dryden. 

To  lash  out,  is  to  be  extravagant  or  unruly. 

Ftlt/iam. 
LASH'£D,  (\nsht,)  pp.  Struck  with  a  lash ;  whipped; 

tied  ;  made  fast  by  a  rope. 
LASH'EU,  n.     One  that  whips  or  lashes 
LASH'ER,     \n.  A  piece  of  rope  for  binding  or  mak- 
LASH'ING,    J      ing  fast  one  thing  to  another. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LASH'-FREE,  a.    Free  from  the  lash  of  satire. 

B.  Jonson. 
LASH'ING,  n.  Ca<=tigation  or  chastisement.  Smart. 

2.  Extravagance  ;  unruliness.  South. 

3.  A  rope  for  making  fast.    [See  Lasher] 
LASS,  n.    [Qu.  from  Utddess,  as  tlickes  suggests] 

A  young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  applied  particularly  to 
a  country  girl.     Lassie  is  sometimes  used,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland.  Philips. 
LAS'SI-TUDE,  7t.  [Fr.  fromL.  lassitudo,  from  lassus, 
and  this  from  laxus,  laxo,  to  relax.] 

1.  Weakness;  dullness;  heaviness;  weariness; 
languorof  body  or  mind,  proceeding  from  exhaustion 
of  strength  by  excessive  labor  or  action,  or  other 
means. 

2.  Among  physicians,  lassitude  is  a  morbid  sensa- 
tion of  languor  which  often  precedes  disease. 

LASS'LORN,  a.    Forsaken  by  his  lass  or  mistress. 

LAS'SO,  n.     [Fr.  laisse ;  L.  lassus.] 

A  rope  or  cord  with  a  noose,  u.-ed  for  catchingwild 

horses,  &c. 
LAST,  a.t  [Contracted  from  latest;  Sax.  last,  from 

latost;  G.leht;  D.  ladtst,  from  laai,  late.     Qu.  is 

the  Gr.  XtwrDoi  from  the  same  root?    See  Late  and 

Let.] 

1.  That  comes  after  all  the  others;  the  latest;  ap- 
plied to  time  i  as,  the  last  hour  of  the  day ;  the  last 
day  of  the  year. 

2.  That  follows  all  the  others  ;  that  is  behind  all 
the  others  in  place  ;  hindmost ;  as,  this  was  the  last 
man  that  entered  the  church. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read.  Pope. 

4.  Next  before  the  present ;  as,  the  last  week  ;  the 
last  year. 

5.  Utmost ;  that  beyond  which  there  is  nothing 
greater. 

Their  last  endeavors  bend, 

To  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

They  are  contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance. 

Robert  Hall. 

6.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Antilochus 
Takes  the  last  prize.  Pope. 

\Jlt  last,  at  the  lust ;  at  the  end  ;  in  the  conclusion. 
Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  ;  but  he  shall  overcome  at  the 
last.  — lien.  xlix. 

To  the  last ;  to  the  end  ;  till  the  conclusion. 

And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 

In  the  phrases,  "  you  are  the  last  man  I  should 
consult,"  "this  is  the  last  place  in  which  I  should 
expect  to  find  you,"  the  word  last  implies  improba- 
bility ;  this  is  the  most  improbable  place,  and  there- 
fore I  should  resort  to  it  last. 
LAST,  adv.    The  last  time  ;  the  time  before  the  pres- 
ent.   I  saw  him  last  at  New  York. 
2.  In  conclusion  ;  finally. 
Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores ;  and  last  the  Uiing  adored  desires.  Dryden. 

LAST,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lastan,  bestan.  This  verb  seems  to 
be  from  the  adjective  last,  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is  continued,  drawn  out.    See  Let.] 

1.  To  continue  in  time  ;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  in 
existence.  Our  government  can  not  last  long  unless 
administered  by  honest  men. 

2.  To  continue  unimpaired ;  not  to  decay  or  per- 
ish. Select  for  winter  the  best  apples  to  lust.  This 
color  will  last. 

3.  To  hold  out ;  to  continue  unconsumed.    The 
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captain  knew  he  had  not  water  on  board  to  last  a 
week. 

LAST,  77.  [Sax.  hheste  ;  G.  Sw.  D.  and  Dan.  last; 
Russ.  faste;  Fr.  lest;  Arm.  lastr ;  VV.  llwyth.  See 
Load.] 

A  load  ;  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure.  [It 
is  generally  estimated  at  4000  lbs.,  but  varies  exceed- 
ingly as  to  different  articles.  McCultoclu]  A  last  of 
codfish,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  ashes,  is  twelve 
barrels  ;  a  last  of  corn  is  ten  quarters  or  eighty  bush- 
els ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four  barrels  ;  of  red 
herrings,  twenty  cades  ;  of  hides,  twelve  dozen  ;  of 
leather,  twenty  dickers;  of  pitch  and  tar,  fourteen 
barrels  ;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks  ;  of  flax  or  feathers, 
1700  lbs.  Encyc. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  burden  of 
a  ship.  McCuiloch. 

LAST,  7i.  [Sax.  laste,  faste  ;  G.  leisten ;  D.  leest ;  Dan. 
last ;  Sw.  fast.] 

A  mold  or  form  of  the  human  foot,  made  of  wood, 
on  which  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  gu  beyond  his  last.  L'Eslrange. 

LAST'AGE,  7i.     [Fr.  lestage.     See  Last,  a  load.] 

1.  A  duty  paid  for  freight  or  transportation.  [Nut 
used  in  the  United  States.] 

2.  Ballast.     [JVot  used?] 

3.  The  lading  of  a  ship.     [JVot  used.] 
LAST'ER-Y,  71.     A  red  color.     [JVot  in  use.]     Spenser. 
LAST'ING,  pprA  Continuing  in  time  ;  enduring  ;  re- 
maining. 

2.  a.  Durable  ;  of  long  continuance ;  that  may 
continue  or  endure  ;  as,  a  lasting  good  or  evil  ;  a 
lasting  color. 

LAST'ING,  71.     Endurance. 

2.  A  species  of  smooth  woolen  stuff  used  in 
making  shoes.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

LAST'ING-LY,  adv.     Durably  ;  with  continuance. 

LAST'ING-NESS,  n.  Durability  ;  the  quality  or  state 
of  long  continuance.  Sidney. 

LAST'LY,  ado.    In  the  last  place. 

2.  In  the  conclusion  ;  at  last ;  finally. 

LAST'-MEN'T[ON-£D,  a.     Mentioned  last. 

LATCH,  n.  [Fr.  loquet ;  Arm.  licued  or  clicijcd,  coin- 
ciding with  L.  ligula,  from  ligo,  to  tie,  and  with 
English  lock,  Sax.  Iwc'can,  to  catch.  The  G.  klinke, 
D.  klink,  coincide  with  Fr.  elenche,  which,  it  77  is 
casual,  are  the  Arm.  clicqed,  Eng.  to  clinch.  The 
same  word  in  W.  is  elided,  a  latch,  and  the  It.  laccio, 
a  snare,  L.  laqucus,  from  which  we  have  lace,  may 
belong  to  the  same  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
root  is,  to  catch,  to  close,  stop,  or  make  fast.] 

A  small  piece  of  iron  or  wood  used  to  fasten  a 
door.  Gay. 

LATCH,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  latch  ;  to  fasten. 

Locke. 
2.  [Fr.  lecher.]     To  smear.     [Not  used.]        Shak. 

LATCH'-KEY,  71.  A  key  used  to  raise  the  latch  of  a 
door. 

LATCH'ES,  7i.  pi.  Small  lines,  like  loops,  used  in 
connecting  the  head  antl  foot  of  a  sail.  Smart. 

LATCH'ET,  «.  [from  latch,  Fr.  facet.]  The  string 
that  fastens  a  shoe      Mark  i. 

LATE,  a.  [Sax.  let,  fat ;  Goth,  fata ;  D.  laat ;  Sw.  fat ; 
Dan.  fad,  idle,  lazy  ;  Goth,  latyan,  Sax.  latian,  to  de- 
lay or  retard.  This  word  is  from  the  root  of  let,  the 
sense  of  which  is  to  draw  out,  extend,  or  prolong; 
hence  to  be  slow  or  late.  (See  Let.)  This  adjective 
has  regular  terminations  of  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative degrees,  later,  latest,  but  it  has  also  fatter, 
and  latest  is  often  contracted  into  last] 

1.  Coming  after  the  usual  time  ;  slow  ;  tardy  ; 
long  delayed  ;  as,  a  fate  spring  ;  a  late  summer.  The 
crops  or  harvest  will  be  fate. 

2.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close;  as,  a 
late  hour  of  the  day.  He  began  at  a  fate  period  of 
his  life. 

3.  Last,  or  recently  in  any  place,  office,  or  charac- 
ter; as,  the  fate  ministry  ;  the  late  administration. 

4.  Existing  not  long  ago,  but  now  decayed  or  de- 
parted ;  as,  the  late  bishop  of  London. 

5.  Not  long  past ;  happening  not  long  ago  ;  recent ; 
as,  the  late  rains.    We  have  received  laic  intelligence. 

LATE,  adv.  After  the  usual  time,  or  the  time  ap- 
pointed ;  after  delay  ;  as,  he  arrived  fate. 

2.  After  the  proper  or  usual  season.  This  year 
the  fruits  ripen  late. 

3.  Not  long  ago ;  lately. 

And  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprisoned  young.  Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular 
period  ;  as,  to  lie  a-bed  late;  to  sit  up  late  at  night. 

Of  fate,  lately  ;  in  time  not  long  past,  or  near  the 
present.    The  practice  is  of  late  uncommon. 

Too  late ;  after  the  proper  time  ;  not  in  due  time. 
We  arrived  too  late  to  see  the  procession. 
LaT'ED,  a.     Belated  ;  being  too  late.     [JVot  used.  ] 
LA-TEEN',  a.*  [ Fr.  latine.]  [Shak. 

A  lateen  sail  is  a  triangular  sail,  extended  by  a 
long  yard,  which  is  slung  about  one  quarter  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  end,  which  is  brought  down  at 
the  tack,  while  the  other  end  is  elevated  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees ;  used  in  xebecs,  polacres,  and 
settees,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mar.  Diet. 
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LATE'LY,  adv.  Not  long  ago  ;  recently.  We  called 
oil  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  arrived  from  Italy. 

LA'TEN-CY,  n.  [See  Latest.]  The  state  of  being 
concealed  ;  abstruseness.  Palcv. 

LATE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tardy,  or  of  com- 
ing after  the  usual  time  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  spring  or 
of  harvest. 

2.  Time  far  advanced  in  any  particular  period  ;  as, 
lateness  of  the  day  or  night ;  lateness  in  the  season  ; 
lateness  in  life. 

3.  The  state  of  being  out  of  time,  or  after  the  ap- 
pointed time  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  one's  arrival. 

LA'TENT,  a.  [L.  latens,  lateo;  Gr.  a>/0gj,  Xavdava; 
Hcb.  1Mb,  to  cover,  or  rather  Cli.  NaV,  to  hide  or  be 
hid.     Class  Ld,  No.  1,  11.] 

Hid  ;  concealed  ;  secret ;  not  seen  ;  not  visible  or 
apparent.  We  speak  of  latent  motives  ;  latent  rea- 
sons ;  latent  springs  of  action. 

Latent  heat;  the  portion  of  heat  which  enters  into 
a  body  while  changing  its  form  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state,  with- 
out altering  its  temperature.  Olmsted. 

LA'TENT-LY,  adv.  Secretly  ;  concealedly  ;  invisi- 
bly. 

LAT'ER,  a.  [comp.  deg.  of  late.]  Posterior;  subse- 
quent. 

LAT'ER-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  lateralis,  from  latus,  a 
side,  and  broad,  Gr.  irXarot ;  coinciding  with  W. 
lied,  llijd,  breadth,  and  probably  with  Eng.  fiat,  W. 
plad  or  llez,  or  both.  The  primary  sense  of  these 
words  is,  to  extend,  as  in  late,  let.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  side ;  as,  the  lateral  view  of 
an  object. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  side  ;  as,  the  lateral 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  lateral  shoots. 

LAT-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  having  distinct 
sides.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

LAT'ER-AL-LY,  adv.     By  the  side  ;  sideways. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  the  side.  [Holder. 

LAT'ER-AN,  n.  One  of  the  churches  at  Rome,  with 
a  palace  and  other  buildings  annexed  to  it.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  a 
man  who  owned  the  ground  in  the  time  of  Nero. 
In  this  palace  several  ecclesiastical  councils,  hence 
called  Lateran  councils,  have  been  held.        P.  Cyc. 

A  LAT'E-RE,  [L.]  A  legate  a  latere,  is  a  pope's 
legate  or  envoy,  so  called  because  sent  from  his  side, 
from  among  his  favorites  and  counselors.         Parr. 

LAT'ER-£D,  a.     Delayed.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

LAT-ER-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  latus,  side,  andfolium, 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  growing  on  the  side  of  a  leaf  at  the 
base  ;  as,  a  lutcrifolious  flower.  Lee.     Martyn. 

LAT-ER-I'  TIOUS,  (lat-er-ish'us,)  a.  [L.  lateritius, 
from  later,  a  brick.] 

Like  bricks  ;  of  the  color  of  bricks.  Med.  Repos. 
Lateritious  sediment  ;  a  sediment  in  urine  resem- 
bling brick  dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fevers, 
and  at  the  termination  of  gouty  paroxysms.    Parr. 

LAT'EST,  a.  [superl.  deg.  of  late.]  Longest  after 
the  usual  time  ;  tardiest. 

LATE'WARD,  adv.     Somewhat  late. 

LATH,  n.  [W.  clawd,  a  thin  board,  or  Hath,  a  rod  ; 
Fr.  latte  ;  Sp.  latas,  p!.  ;  G.  latte ;  D.  lat.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  board,  or  slip  of  wood,  nailed 
to  the  rafters  of  a  building,  to  support  the  tiles  or 
covering. 

2.  A  thin,  narrow  slip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  studs, 
to  support  the  plastering. 

LATH,  v.  t.     To  cover  or  line  with  laths.    Mortimer. 

LATH,  n.  [Sax.  Icth.  The  signification  of  this  word 
is  not  clearly  ascertained.  It  may  be  from  Sax.  la- 
tfiian,  to  call  together,  and  signify,  primarily,  a  meet- 
ing or  assembly.     See  Wapentake.] 

In  some  parts  of  England,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county.  Spenser,  Spelinan,  and  Blackstone  do  not 
agree  in  Their  accounts  of  the  lath ;  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  lath,  in  some 
counties,  answered  to  the  trithing,  or  third  part  of  a 
county  in  others.  V/ilhins. 

LATHE,  71.  [Q.U.  lath,  supra,  or  W.  lathru,  to  make 
smooth.] 

A  machine  by  which  instruments  of  wood,  ivory, 
metals,  and  other  materials,  are  turned  and  cut  into 
a  smooth,  round  form. 

LXTH'£D,  (lathi,)  pp.    Covered  or  lined  with  laths. 

LATH'ER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lathnan,  to  lather,  to  anoint. 
Qu.  W.  llathru,  to  make  smooth,  or  llithraw,  to 
glide ;  llithrig,  slippery,  or  llyth,  soft  ;  llyzu,  to 
spread.] 

To  form  a  foam  with  water  and  soap ;  to  become 
froth,  or  frothy  matter. 

LATH'ER,  v.  t.  To  spread  over  with  the  foam  of 
soap. 

LATH'ER,  n.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  moistened 
with  water. 

2.  Foam  or  froth  from  profuse  sweat,  as  of  a 
horse. 

LATH'ER-ED,  pp.  Spread  over  with  the  foam  of 
soap. 

LATII'ER-ING,  ppr.  Spreading  over  with  the  foam 
of  soap. 

LATH'Y,  a.    Thin  as  a  lath  ;  long  and  slender. 

Chalmers. 
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LA-TIB'U-LIZE,  v.  i.     [L.  latibulum,  a  hiding-place.] 
To  retire  into  a  den,  burrow,  or  cavity,  and  lie 
dormant  in  winter ;  to  retreat  and  lie  hid. 

The  tortoise  latibulizes  in  October.  Shaw's  ZoSl. 

LAT'I-€LAVE,  n.  [L.  laticlavium ;  latus,  broad,  and 
clavus,  a  stud.] 

A  distinctive  badge  worn  by  Roman  senators.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  set  with  knobs  or  studs. 

Encyc. 

LATI-COS'TATE,  a.  [latus  and  casta.]  Broad- 
ribbed. 

LAT-I-DEN'TATE,  a.  [latus  and  dens.]  Broad- 
toothed. 

LAT-1-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  [latus  and  folium.]  Broad- 
leaved. 

LAT'IN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Latins,  a  people  of 
Latium,  in  Italy  ;  Roman  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

Latin  church;  the  Western  church;  the  Christian 
church  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
where  the  Latin  language  was  introduced,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church.         Encyc. 

LAT'IN,  n.     The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
An  exercise  in  schools,  consisting  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Latin.  Ascliam. 

LAT'IN-ISM,  ?i.  A  Latin  idiom ;  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Latins.  Addison. 

LAT'IN-IST,  7i.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 

LA-TIN'I-TY,  7i.  Purity  of  the  Latin  style  or  idiom ; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

LAT'IN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  give  to  foreign  words  Latin 
terminations  and  make  them  Latin. 

R.  0.  Cambridge. 

LAT'IN-IZE,  v.  i.  To  use  words  or  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin.  Dryden. 

LAT'IN-IZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  into  Latin  ;  borrowed 
from  the  Latin. 

LAT'IN-IZ-ING,  j>pr.  Giving  to  foreign  words  Latin 
terminations. 

LAT'IN-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  understand  and  write 
Latin.     [Obs.]  Hcylin. 

LAT-I-ROS'TROUS,a.  [L.  latus,  broad,  and  rostrum, 
beak.] 

Having  a  broad  beak,  as  a  bird.  Brown. 

LAT'ISH,  a.     [from  late.]     Somewhat  late. 

LAT'I-TAN-CY,  7i.     [L.  latitans,  latito,  to  lie  hid,  from 
lateo.     See  Latent.] 
The  state  of  lying  concealed  ;  the  state  of  lurking. 

Brown. 

LAT'I-TANT,  a.    Lurking ;  lying  hid  ;  concealed. 

Boyle. 
[These  words  are  rarely  used.    See  Latent.] 

LAT'I-TAT,  n.  [L.,  he  lurks.]  A  writ  by  which  a 
person  is  summoned  iuto  the  King's  Bench  to  answer, 
as  supposing  he  lies  concealed.  Blackstone. 

LAT-I  TA'TIOlM,  n.     A  lying  in  concealment. 

LAT'I-TUDE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  latitudo,  breadth  ; 
latus,  broad  ;  W.  llyd,  breadth.] 

1.  Breadth;  width;  extent  from  side  to  side. 

Wolto  71. 

2.  Room  ;  space.  Locke. 
[In  the  foregoing  senses,  little  used.] 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic. 

4.  Iu  geography,  the  distance  of  any  place  on  the 
globe,  north' or  south  of  the  equator.  Boston  is  situ- 
ated in  the  forty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

5.  Extent  of  meaning  or  construction  ;  indefinite 
acceptation.  The  words  will  not  bear  this  latitude 
of  construction. 

6.  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  settled  point ;  free- 
dom from  rules  or  limits  ;  laxity. 

In  human  nctions,  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise  natural  limits 
described,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged.  Taylor. 

7.  Extent. 

1  pretend  not  to  treat  or  them  in  their  full  latitude.  Locke. 

LAT-I-Tu'DIN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  latitude  ;  In  the 
direction  of  latitude.  Gregory. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A'RI-AN,  a.     [Fr.  latitudinaire.] 

Not  restrained ;  not  confined  by  precise  limits ; 
thinking  or  acting  zl  large;  lax  in  religious  princi- 
ples or  views  ;  as,  latitudinarian  opinions  or  doc- 
trines. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  is  moderate 
in  his  notions,  or  not  restrained  by  precise  settled 
limits  in  opinion  ;  one  who  indulges  freedom  in 
thinking. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England,  formerly,  one  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  the  divine  right  or  origin  of  episco- 
pacy, though  he  admitted  its  expediency. 

3.  In  theology,  one  who  departs  in  opinion  from  the 
strict  principles  of  orthodoxy  ;  or  one  who  indulges 
an  undue  latitude  of  thinking  and  interpretation. 

LAT-I-TU-D1N-A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  Undue  freedom 
or  laxness  of  opinion,  particularly  in  theology. 

Ch.  Obs. 
2.  Indifference  to  religion.  W.  Jones. 

LAT-I-TO'DIN-OUS,   a.      Having  latitude,  or  large 
LA'TRANT,  a.     [L.  latro,  to  bark.]  [extent. 

Barking.  Tichell. 

LA'TRATE,  v.  i.     To  bark  as  a  dog.     [Not  used.] 
LA-TRA'TION,  ti.     A  barking.     [Not  used.] 


LAU 

LA-TRI'A,  ti.     [L  ,  from  Gr.  Xurpeta.] 

The  highest  fund  of  worship,  or  that  paid  to  God  ; 
distinguislred  by  the  Roman  Catholics  from  dulia,  or 
the  inferior  worship  paid  to  saints.  Enciia 

LAT'RO-HITE,  n.  [from  Latrobe.]  A  mineral  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  of  a  pink  or  rose-red  color,  allied 
to  the  feldspars,  and  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  potash,  and  some  manganese.  Dana. 

LAT'RO-CIN-Y,  ti.     [L.  lutrocinium.] 
Theft ;  larceny.     [JVot  in  use.] 

LAT'TEN,  ti.  [Fr.  leton  or  laiton;  D.  latoen;  Arm. 
laton.] 

1.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  fine  kind  of  brass  used  for 
crosses,  candlesticks,  &c.  Francis. 

2.  Sheet  tin  ;  iron  plate  covered  with  tin. 
LAT'TEN-BRASS,  71.    Plates  of  milled  brass  reduced 

to  different  thicknesses,  according  to  the  uses  they 
a"e  intended  for  ;  sometimes  called  Latten.    Enajc. 
LAT'TER,  a.     [An  irregular  comparative  of  late.] 

1.  Coming  or  happening  after  something  else ;  op- 
posed to  Former  ;  as  the  former  and  latter  rain  ; 
former  or  latter  harvest. 

2.  Mentioned  the  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation  —  and  in  what 
sense  tile  latter  is  superior.  Wails. 

3.  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past ;  as,  in  these  latter 
ages. 

LAT'TER-LY,  adv.  Of  late;  in  time  not  long  past ; 
lately.  Richardson. 

LAT'TER-MATH,  71.  The  latter  mowing  ;  that 
which  is  mowed  after  a  former  mowing  ;  the  after- 
math. 

LAT'TICE.  (lat'tis,)  j   n.     [Fr.    lattis,   a   covering  of,. 

LAT'TICE-WORK,  \  latlis,  from  latte,  a  lath;  W. 
cledricy,  from   cledyr,  a  board,  shingle,  or  rail.] 

Any  work  of  wood  or  iron,  made  by  crossing  laths, 
rods,  or  bars,  and  forming  open  squares  like  net- 
work ;  as,  the  lattice  of  a  window. 

LAT'TICE,  n.*  A  window  of  lattice-work. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  through 
-the  lattice.  — Judges  v. 

LAT'TICE,  a.  Consisting  of  cross  pieces ;  as,  lattice- 
work. 

2.  Furnished  with  lattice-work  ;  as,  a  lattice  win- 
dow. 

LAT'TICE,  v.  t    To  form  with  cross  bars,  and  open 
work. 
2.  To  furnish  with  a  lattice. 

LAT'TIC-£D,  -pp.  or  a.    Furnished  with  a  lattice. 

LA'TUS  RECTUM,  n.  [L.]  In  conic  sections,  the 
same  as  Parameter.  Brande. 

LAUD,  71.  [L.  laus,  laudis  ;  W.  clod;  Ir.  doth  ;  allied 
to  Gr.  urAcii'i,  kXcos.  This  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Eng.  loud,  G.  laid,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain, 
to  utter  sound,  to  cry  out.     See  Loud.] 

1.  Praise  ;  commendation  ;  an  extolling  in  words  ; 
honorable  mention.     [Little  used.]  Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in 
praise.  Bacon. 

3.  Music  or  singing  in  honor  of  any  one. 

4.  Lauds,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  prayers 
formerly  used  at  daybreak,  between  those  of  matins 
and  prime.  Brande. 

LAUD,  v.  t.     [L.  laudo.] 

To  praise  in  words  alone,  or  with  words  and  sing- 
ing ;  to  celebrate.  Bentley. 
LAUD'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  laudabilis.] 

1.  Praiseworthy  ;  commendable  ;  as,  laudable  mo- 
tives ;  laudable  actions. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious  ;  as,  laudable  juices  of  the 
body.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Healthy  ;  well  digested  ;  as,  laudable  pus. 
LAUD'A-BLE-NESS,  71.      The   quality  of  deserving 

praise  ;  praiseworthiness  ;  as,  the  laudableness  of  de- 
signs, purposes,  motives,  or  actions. 

[Laudabilitv,  in  a  like  sense,  has  been  used,  but 

rarely.] 
LAUD'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 
LAUD'A-NUM,  71.     [A  contraction  of  laudandum,  from 

L.  laudo,  to  praise.] 
Opium   prepared   in   spirit  or  wine  ;  tincture  of 

opium.  Coze. 

LAUD-A'TION,  71.    Praise;  commendation. 
LAUD'A-TIVE,  11.     [L.  laudativus.] 

A  panegyric;  a  eulogy.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 
LAUD'A-TO-RY,  a.     Containing  praise  ;  tending  to 

praise. 
LAUD'A-TO-RY,  71.    That  which  contains  praise. 

Milton. 
LAUD'ER,  71.     One  who  praises. 
LAUD'ING,  ppr.    Praising  ;  celebrating. 
LAUGH,  (liff.)  17.  i.     [Sax.  hlilian  ;  Goth,  hlahyan  ;  G. 

lachen;  D.  lachrren;  Sw.  le ;  Dan.  leer;  Heb.  and  Ch. 

ay1?,  laag.     Class  Lg,  No.  17.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  and  exhibit  the  features 
which  are  characteristic  of  mirth  in  the  human 
species.  Violent  laughter  is  accompanied  with  the 
shaking  of  the  sides,  and  all  laughter  expels  breath 
from  the  lungs.  Bacon. 

2.  In  poetry,  to  be  gay  ;  to  appear  gay,  cheerful, 
pleasant,  lively,  or  brilliant. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowerets  crowned.   Dryden. 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl,  the  laughing  wide.  Pope. 
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To  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule ;  to  treat  with  some  degree 
of  contempt. 

No  tool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

LAUGH,  v.  t.  To  ridicule  or  deride ;  with  out;  as,  to 
laugh  one  out  of  a  plan. 

To  laugh  to  scorn ;  to  deride  ;  to  treat  with  mock- 
ery, contempt,  and  scorn.    Nek.  ii. 
LAUGH,  (l'aff,)  n.    An  expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to 
the  human  species. 

Bui  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 

And  hy  that  laugh  the  willing  lair  is  found.  Pope. 

LXUGH'A-BLE,  (]Aff'a-bl,)a.t  That  may  justly  excite 
laughter  ;  as,  a  laughable  story  ;  a  laughable  scene. 

LXUGH'A-BLE  NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
laughable. 

LXUGH'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  excite  laughter. 

LXUGH'-AND-LAY-DOWN',  «.    A  game  at  cards. 

Skelton. 

LXUGH'ED,  (laft,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Lauqh. 

LXUGH'ER,  (liff'er,)  n.  One  who  laughs  or  is  fond 
of  merriment. 

The  laughers  are  a  majority.  Pope. 

LAUGH'ING,  (laff'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Expressing  mirth 
in  a  particular  manner. 

LAUGH'ING,  (laff'ing,)  n.    Laughter. 

LAUGH'ING-LY,  (ldff'ing-ly,)  ado.  In  a  merry  way; 
with  laughter. 

LXUGH'ING-GAS,  n.  Nitrous  oxyd,  or  protoxyd  of 
nitrogen;  so  called  from  the  exhilaration  and  laugh- 
ter which  it  ordinarily  produces  when  inhaled. 

Brande. 

LXUGH'ING-STOCK,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule;  a 
butt  of  sport.  Spenser.     Shak. 

LXUGH'TER,   (l'aff'ter,)  n.    Convulsive  merriment ; 
an  expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to  man,  consisting  in 
a  peculiar  noise  and  configuration  of  features,  with  a 
shaking  of  the  sides,  and  expulsion  of  breath. 
I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad.  —  Eccles.  ii, 

LXUGH'TER-LESS,  a.     Without  laughing. 

LAUGH'-WORTHY,  a.    Deserving  to  be  laughed  at. 

B.  Jonson. 

LAU'MON-ITE,  n.  Efflorescent  zeolite  ;  so  called 
from  Laumont,  its  discoverer.  It  is  found  in  lami- 
nated masses,  in  groups  of  prismatic  crystals  or  pris- 
matic distinct  concretions.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
disintegrates.  Cleavcland. 

LXUNCE,  n.     Balance.     [Obs.] 

That  Fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

LAUNCH,  v.  t.  To  move  or  cause  to  slide  from  the 
land  into  the  water  ;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

LX  UNCH,  v.  i.  To  go  forth,  as  a  ship  into  the  water ; 
as,  to  launch  into  the  wide  world.     Hence, 

2.  To  expatiate  in  language ;  as,  to  launch  into  a 
wide  field  of  discussion. 

LAUNCH,  n.  The  sliding  or  movement  of  a  ship  from 
the  land  into  the  water,  on  ways  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  A  kind  of  boat,  longer,  lower,  and  more  flat- 
bottomed  than  a  long-boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

LAUNCH'ED,  (I'incht,)  pp.  Moved  into  the  water  ; 
expatiated  on. 

LAUNCH'ING,  ppr.  Moving  into  the  water;  expa- 
tiating. 

LAUNf),  n.     A  lawn.     [JVot  used.]  Chaucer. 

LAUN'DER,  (lVLn'der,)  n.     [from  L.  lavo,  to  wash.] 
A  washerwoman  ;  also,  a  long  and  hollow  trough, 
used  by  miners  to  receive  the  powdered  ore  from  the 
box  where  it  is  beaten.  Kncuc. 

LAUN'DER,  (lan'der,)  v.  t.     To  wash  ;  to  wet.  Shak. 

LAUN'DER-ER,  (lan'der-er,)  n.  A  man  who  follows 
the  business  of  washing  clothes.  Butler. 

LAUN'DRESS,  (lan'dress,)  n.  [Fr.  lavandiere;  Sp. 
lavandera  ;  It.  lavandaia  ;  from  L.  lavo,  Sp.  lavar,  to 
wash.] 

A  washerwoman  ;  a  female  whose  employment 
is  to  wash  clothes. 

LXUN'DRESS,  (lan'dress,)  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  prac- 
tice washing.  Blount. 

LXUN'DRY,  (lan'dry,)  n.     [Sp.  lavadcro.] 

1.  A  washing.  Bacon. 

2.  The  place  or  room  where  clothes  are  washed. 
LAU'RE-ATE,  a.     [L.  laureatus,  from  laurea,  a  lau- 
rel.] 

Decked  or  invested  with  laurel;  as,  laureate  hearse. 

Milton. 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  Pope. 

Poet  laureate  ;  in  Orcat  Britain,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  whose  business  is  to  compose  an 
ode  annually  for  the  king's  birthday,  and  for  the  new 
year.  It  is  said  this  title  was  first  given  him  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  Encyc. 

LAU'RE-ATE,  v.  t  To  honor  with  a  degree  in  the 
university,  and  a  present  of  a  wreath  of  laurel. 

JVarton. 

LAU'RE-A-TED,  pp.  Honored  with  a  degree  and  a 
laurel  wreath. 

LAU'RE-ATE-SHIP,  n.    Office  of  a  laureate. 

LAU'RE-A-TING,  ppr.  Honoring  with  a  degree  and 
a  laurel  wreath. 

LAU-RE-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  conferring  a  degree 
in  the  university,  together  with  a  wreath  of  laurel ; 


an  honor  bestowed  on  those  who  excelled  in  writing 
verse.  This  was  an  ancient  practice  at  Oxford,  from 
which  probably  originated  the  denomination  of  poet 
laureate.  Warton. 

LAU'REL,  n.  [L.  laurus  ;  It.  lauro  ;  Fr.  laurier ;  Sp. 
'laurel ;  Port,  laureiro ;  W.  llorwyi,  llorwyien,  laurel- 
wood,  from  the  root  of  llawr,  a  floor,  llor,  that 
spreads ;  Dan.  laur-barr-tree  ;  G.  lorbecr,  the  laurel 
or  bayberry.  Laur  coincides  in  elements  with  flow- 
er, floreo.] 

The  English  of  Laurus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  sev- 
eral species.  The  laurel  was  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
and  used  in  making  garlands  or  wreaths  for  vic- 
tors, &c.  Encyc. 

LAU'REL-ED,  a.  Crowned  or  decorated  with  laurel, 
or  with  a  laurel  wreath  ;  laureate. 

LAU'RES-TINE,  n.     [L.  laurustinus.] 

A  plant,  the  Viburnum  Tinus,  an  evergreen  shrub 
or  tree,  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

LAU-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  laurus  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Producing  or  bringing  laurel. 

LAU'RIN,  it.  A  fatty,  acrid  matter  contained  in  the 
berries  of  the  laurel.  Brande. 

LjfUS  DE'O,  [U]     Praise  to  God. 

LAUS'KRAUT,  71.     [G.  Idusekraut,  louse-plant.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Delphinium. 

LAU'TU,  7!.  A  band  of  cotton,  twisted  and  worn  on 
the  head  of  the  Inca  of  Peru,  as  a  badge  of  royalty. 

J.  Barlow. 

LA'VA,  7i.  [Probably  from  flowing,  and  from  the  root 
of  L.  fluo,  or  lavo  ;  It.  laua,  a  stream,  now  lava.] 

1.  A  mass  or  stream  of  melted  minerals  or  stony 
matter  which  bursts  or  is  tiirown  from  the  mouth  or 
sides  of  a  volcano,  and  is  sometimes  ejected  in  such 
quantities  as  to  overwhelm  cities.  Catania,  at  the 
foot  of  Etna,  has  often  been  destroyed  by  it,  and,  in 
1783,  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  Iceland  was  overspread 
by  an  irruption  of  lava  from  Mount  Hecla. 

2.  The  same  matter  when  cool  and  hardened. 
LA'VA-LTKE,  a.     Resembling  lava. 
LA-VA'TION,  7i.     [L.  lavatio,  from  lavo.] 

A  washing  or  cleansing.  Hakewill. 

LAVA-TO-RY,  n.  [See  Lave.]  A  place  for  wash- 
ing. 

2.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

3.  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  washing. 

Encyc. 
LAVE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  laver  ;  Sp.  lavar  ;  It.  lavare ;  L.  lavo  ; 
Gr.  \ovio  ;  Sans,  allava;  probably  contracted  from  la- 
go  or  laugo.] 

To  wash  ;  to  bathe  ;  a  word  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or 
rhetoric.  Milton.     Dryden. 

LAVE,  7t.     [Sax.  hefan,  to  leave.] 

The  remainder  ;  others.     [Scottish.] 
LAVE,  v.  i.     To  bathe  ;  to  wash  one's  self.       Pope. 
LAVE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  lever.] 

To  throw  up  or  out ;  to  lade  out.     [JVot  in  use.] 
B.  Jonson. 
LaVED^  pp.    Bathed ;  washed. 
LAVE'-eAR-ED,    a.     Having  large,   pendent  ears. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

LA-VEER',  v.  t.  [Fr.  louvoyer,  or  louvier ;  D.  lavee- 
ren.] 

In  seamen's  language,  to  tack  ;  to  sail  back  and 
forth.  Dryden. 

[I  believe  this  word  is  not  in  common  use.] 
LAVE'MENT,  7t.     [Fr.]     A  washing  or  bathing. 

2.  A  clyster. 
LAVEN-DER,  n.     [L.  lavandula.] 
An  aromatic  plant,  Lavandula. 
LAV'EN-DER-WA'TER,   77.     A  liquor  composed  of 
spirits  of  wine,  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  am- 
bergris. 
LA'VER,  71.     [Fr.  laroir,  from  laver,  to  lave.] 

A  vessel  for  washing  ;  a  large  basin  ;  in   Scripture 
history,  a  basin  placed  in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tab- 
ernacle, where  the  officiating  priests  washed  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  the  entrails  of  victims.  Encyc. 
LA'VER,  7i.    The  fronds  or  leaves  of  certain  marine 

plants,  potted  in  order  to  be  eaten.  Smart. 

LAV'ER-OCK,  n.     The  lark.    [Scottish.]  [See  Lark.] 
LaV'ING,  ppr.     Washing  ;  bathing. 
LAVISH,  a-t  [I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 
received  this  word.    It  coincides  in  elements  with 
L.  liber,  free,  liberal,  and  L.  lavo,  to  wash.] 

1.  Prodigal ;  expending  or  bestowing  with  profu- 
sion ;  profuse.  He  was  lavish  of  expense  ;  lavish  of 
praise  ;  lavish  of  encomiums  ;  lavish  of  censure  ;  lav- 
ish of  blood  and  treasure. 

2.  Wasteful ;  expending  without  necessity  ;  liberal 
to  a  fault.  Dryden. 

3.  Wild ;  unrestrained. 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit.  Shak. 

LAVISH,  v.  t.  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profusion  ; 
as,  to  lavish  praise  or  encomiums. 

2.  To  waste ;  to  expend  without  necessity  or  use  ; 
to  squander ;  as,  to  lavish  money  on  vices  and  amuse- 
ments. 

LAVISH-ED,  (lav'isht,)  pp.  Expended  profusely  ; 
wasted. 

LAVISH-ER,  7i.    A  prodigal ;  a  profuse  person. 

LAVISH-ING,  ppr.  Expending  or  laying  out  with 
profusion ;  wasting. 


LAW 

LAVISH-LY,  adv.  With  profuse  expense  ;  prodigal- 
ly ;  wastefully.  Dryden.     Pope. 

LAV'ISH-MENT,  n.  Prodigality  •  orofu.se  expendi- 
ture. 

LAVISH-NESS,  n.     Profusion  ;  prodigality.    Spenser. 

LA-VOL'TA    i  "■     ["•  la  "olta' the  t"rn-l 

An  old  dance  in  which  was  much  turning  and  ca- 
pering. Shall. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Davies  :  — 

!  entwined, 
.vith  strict  embracemente  round, 
napest  do  sound. 

LAW,  77.  t  [Sax.  laga,  lage,  lag,  or  lah ;  Sw.  lag  ;  Dan. 
'lov  :  It.  legge  ;  Sp.  ley  ;  Fr.  ioi ;  L.  lex  ;  from  the  root 
of  lay,  Sax.  lecgan,  Goth,  lagynn.  (See  Lav.)  A  law 
is  that  which  is  laid,  set,- or  fixed,  like  statute,  consti- 
tution, from  L.  statuo.] 

fl.  A  rule,  particularly  an  established  or  permanent 
rule,  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  to 
its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  actions,  particularly 
their  social  actions.  Laws  are  imperative  or  manda- 
tor]!, commanding  what  shall  be  done  ;  prohibitory, 
restraining  from  what  is  to  b"  forborne  ;  or  permis- 
sive, declaring  what  mav  be  done  without  incurring 
a  penalty.  The  laws  which  enjoin  the  duties  of  pi- 
ety and  morality  are  prescribed  by  God  and  found  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.  Burke. 

t2.  Municipal  law,  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state,  command- 
ing what  its  subjects  are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what 
they  are  to  forbear  ;  a  statute. 

Municipal  or  civil  laws  are  established  by  the  de- 
crees, edicts,  or  ordinances  of  absolute  princes,  as 
emperors  and  kings,  or  by  the  formal  acts  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  free  states.  Law-,  therefore,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  Decree,  Edict,  or  Ordinance. 

3.  Law  of  nature,  is  a  rule  of  conduct  arising  out 
of  the  natural  relations  of  human  beings,  established 
by  the  Creator,  and  existing  prior  to  any  positive  pre- 
cept. Thus  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  one  man  should 
not  injure  another,  and  murder  and  fraud  would  be 
crimes,  independent  of  any  prohibition  from  a  su- 
preme power. 

4.  Laws  of  animal  nature  ;  the  inherent  principles 
by  which  the  economy  and  functions  of  animal  bod- 
ies are  performed,  such  as  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  digestion,  nutrition,  various  secre- 
tions, &c. 

5.  Lttws  of  vegetation  ;  the  principles  by  which 
plants  are  produced,  and  their  growth  carried  on  till 
they  arrive  to  perfection. 

6.  Physical  laws,  or  laws  of  nature;  the  invariable 
tendency  or  determination  of  any  species  of  matter 
to  a  particular  form  with  definite  properties,  and  the 
determination  of  a  body  to  certain  motions,  changes, 
and  relations,  which  uniformly  take  place  in  the 
same  circumstances,  is  called  a  physical  lam.  These 
tendencies  or  determinations,  whether  called  laws 
or  affections  of  matter,  have  been  established  by  the 
Creator,  and  are,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, denominated,  in  Scripture,  ordinances  of  Heaven. 

7.  Laws  of  nations;  the  rules  that  regulate  the  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  nations  or  states.  These  rules 
depend  on  natural  law,  or  the  principles  of  justice 
which  spring  from  the  social  state  ;  or  they  are  found- 
ed on  customs,  compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and 
agreements,  between  independent  communities. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  we  are  to  understand  that  cede  of  public 
instruction,  which  defines  the  rights  and  prescribes  the  du- 
ties of  nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.     Kent. 

8.  Moral  law  ;  a  law  which  prescribes  to  men  theii 
religious  and  social  duties,  in  other  words,  their  du- 
ties to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  moral  law  is 
summarily  contained  in  the  decalogue,  or  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two 
tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.    Ex.  xx. 

9.  Ecclesiastical  law  ;  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  for 
the  government  of  a  church. 

10.  Canon  law ;  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  Roman 
law. 

11.  Written  or  statute  law  ;  a  law  or  rule  of  action 
prescribed  or  enacted  by  the  legislative  power,  and 
promulgated  and  recorded  in  writing;  a  written  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  edict,  or  decree. 

12.  Unwritten  or  common  law  ;  a  rule  of  action 
which  derives  its  authority  from  long  usage  orestab 
lished  custom,  which  has  been  immemorially  received 
and  recognized  by  judicial  tribunals.  As  this  law 
can  be  traced  to  no  positive  statutes,  its  rules  or  prin 
ciples  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  records  of  courts, 
and  in  the  reports  of  judicial  decisions. 

13.  By-law ;  a  law  of  a  city,  town,  or  private  cot 
poration.     [See  By.] 

14.  Mosaic  law  ;  the  institutions  of  Moses,  or  the 
code  of  laws  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  distinguished 
from  the  gospel. 

15.  Ceremonial  law ;  the  Mosaic  institutions,  which 
prescribe  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
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served  by  the  Jews,  as  distinct  from  the  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  are  of  perpetual  obligation. 

16.  A  rule  of  direction  ;  a  directory ;  as  reason  and 
natural  conscience. 

These,  having  not  the  lam,  are  a  taw  to  themselves.  — Rom.  ii. 

17.  That  which  governs  or  has  a  tendency  to  rule ; 
that  which  has  the  power  of  controlling. 

But  I  see  another  law  in  my  membeni  warring  against  the  law 
of  iny  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  my  members.  —  Rom.  vii. 

18.  The  word  of  God ;  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  God,  or  his  revealed  will. 

But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night.  —  Ps.  i. 

19.  The  Old  Testament. 

Ts  it  not  written  in  your  taw,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  ?  —  John  x. 

20.  The  institutions  of  Moses,  as  distinct  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

21.  A  rule  or  axiom  of  science  or  art ;  settled  prin- 
ciple ;  as,  the  laws  of  versification  or  poetry. 

22.  Law  martial,  or  martial  law  ;  the  rules  ordained 
for  the  government  of  an  army  or  military  force. 

23.  Marine  laws  ;  rules  for  the  regulation  of  navi- 
gation and  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 

24.  Commercial  law,  law-merchant ;  the  system  of 
rules  by  which  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  are 
regulated  between  merchants. 

25.  Judicial  process;  prosecution  of  right  in  courts 
of  law. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law  of  every 
body.  Spectator. 

Hence  the  phrase  to  go  to  law,  to  prosecute ;  to 
seek  redress  in  a  legal  tribunal. 

26.  Jurisprudence  ;  as  in  the  title  doctor  of  laws. 

27.  In  general,  law  is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed 
for  the  government  of  rational  beings  or  moral 
agents,  to  which  rule  they  are  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience, in  default  of  which  they  are  exposed  to  pun- 
ishment ;  or  law  is  a  certain  inherent,  instinctive 
propension  of  irrational  animals  to  particular  actions ; 
or  an  invariable  determination  or  tendency  of  inani- 
mate bodies  to  certain  motions,  combinations,  and 
forms. 

Law  is  not  a  series  of  actions,  but  the  cause  or 
principle  from  which  they  proceed,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  evidence. 

Civil  law,  Criminal  law.      See   Civil   and  Crim- 
inal. 
Laws  of  honor.     See  Honor. 

Law  language  ;  the  language  used  in  legal  writings 
and  forms,  particularly  the  Norman  dialect  or  Old 
French,  which  was  used  in  judicial  proceedings  from 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  36th  year 
of  Edward  III. 

Wager  of  law ;  a  species  of  trial  formerly  used  in 
England,  in  which  the  defendant  gave  security  that 
he  would,  on  a  certain  day,  make  his  law  ;  that  is, 
he  would  make  oath  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  would  produce  eleven  of  his  neighbors 
as  compurgators,  who  should  swear  that  they  be- 
lieved in  their  consciences  that  he  had  sworn  the 
truth.  Blackstone. 

LAW-BREAK-ER,  n.    One  who  violates  the  law. 

Milton. 

LAW-DAY,  ji.    A  day  of  open  court.  Shak. 

2.  A  leet  or  sheriffs  court. 

LAWFJJL,  a.  Agreeable  to  law  ;  conformable  to 
law ;  allowed  by  law  ;  legitimate.  That  is  deemed 
lawful  which  no  law  forbids,  but  many  things  are 
lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 

2.  Constituted  by  law  ;  rightful ;  as,  the  lawful 
owner  of  lands. 

LAWFJJL-LY,  adv.  Legally;  in  accordance  with 
law  ;  without  violating  law.  We  may  lawfully  do 
what  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

LA  WFUL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conform- 
able to  law  ;  legality.  The  lawfulness  of  an  action 
does  not  always  prove  its  propriety  or  expedience. 

LAW'GIV-ER,  n.  [law  and  give.]  One  who  makes 
or  enacts  a  law  ;  a  legislator.  Swift. 

LAWGIV-ING,  a.  Making  or  enacting  laws  ;  legis- 
lative. Waller. 

LAWING,  7i.  Expeditation  ;  the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  claws  and  balls  of  the  fore  feet  of  mastiffs,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  after  deer.         Blackstone. 

LAWLESS,  a.  Not  subject  to  law  ;  unrestrained  by 
law  ;  as,  a  lawless  tyrant ;  lawless  men. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal ;  unauthorized ;  as,  a 
lawless  claim. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course.  Sliak. 

3.  Not  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  un- 
controlled. 

He,  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void.  Pope. 

LAW'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Sliak. 
LAWLESS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

unrestrained  by  law  ;  disorder.  Spenser. 

LAW'-LqRE,  7i.     Ancient  law  learning.     Jefferson. 
LAW'-MaK'ER,  n.     One   who    enacts    or  ordains 
laws  ;  a  legislator ;  a  lawgiver.     Law-makers  should 
not  be  law-breakers.  Adage. 


LAY 

LAW-MAK'ING,  a.    Enacting  laws. 

LAW'-MON"GER,  71.  Alow  dealer  in  law;  a  petti- 
fogger. Milton. 

LAWN,  7i.  [W.  Ban,  an  open,  clear  place.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  land,  with  an  appropriate  significa-' 
tion,  and  coincides  with  plain,  planus,  Ir.  cluain,  Sp. 
llano."] 

An  open  space  between  woods ;  a  space  of  ground 
covered  with  gTass,  generally  in  front  of  or  around 
a  house  or  mansion. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herbs,  were  interspersed.  Milton. 

LAWN,  n.     [Fr.  linon,  from  lin,  flax,  L.  linum.] 

A  sort  of  fine  linen  or  cambric.    Its  use  in  the 
sleeves  of  bishops  explains  the  following  line :  — 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

LAWN,  a.    Made  of  lawn. 

LAWN'Y,  a.    Level,  as  a  plain ;  like  a  lawn. 

2.  Made  of  lawn.  Bp.  Hall. 

LAWSOIT,  7i.  [See  Suit.]  A  suit  in  law  for  the 
recovery  of  a  supposed  right ;  a  process  in  law  insti- 
tuted by  a  party  to  compel  another  to  do  him  justice. 

LAWYER,  71.  [That  is,  lawer,  contracted  from  law- 
wer,  law^man.] 

One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of  law  ; 
one  whose  profession  is  to  institute  suits  in  courts  of 
law,  and  to  prosecute  or  defend  the  cause  of  clients. 
This  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  attorneys, 
counselors,  solicitors,  barristers,  sergeants,  and  ad- 
vocates. 

LAWYER-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  real  lawyer. 

LAWYER-LY,  a.    Judicial.  Milton. 

LAX,  a.  [L.  laxus ;  Sp.  laso  ;  It.  lasso;  Fr.  lache,  for 
lasche.] 

1.  Loose ;  flabby  ;  soft ;  not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ; 
as,  lax  flesh  ;  a  lax  fiber. 

2.  Slack  ;  not  tight  or  tense  ;  as,  a  lax  cord. 

3.  Not  firmly  united  ;  of  loose  texture  ;  as,  gravel 
and  the  like  laxcr  matter.  Woodward. 

4.  Not  rigidly  exact ;  as,  a  lax  moral  discourse. 

5.  Not  strict  ;  as,  lax  morals.  [Baker. 

6.  Loose  in  the  intestines,  and  having  too  frequent 
discharges. 

LAX,  71.     A  looseness ;  diarrhea. 

2.  A  species  of  fish  or  salmon.     [Sax.  lax.]     [JVot 
in  ii.se.] 
LAX-A'TION,  71.    [L.  laxatio.] 

The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening ;  or  the  state  of 
being  loose  or  slackened. 
LAX'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  laxatif,  from  L.  laxo.] 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  loosening  or  open- 
ing the  intestines,  and  relieving  from  constipation. 
LAX'A-TIVE,  71.    A  medicine  that  relaxes  the  intes- 
tines, and  relieves  from  costiveness  ;  a  gentle  purga- 
tive. Coxe 
LAX'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  relaxing. 
LAX'I-TY,  «.     [L.  laxitas.] 

1.  Looseness  ;  slackness ;  the  opposite  of  Tense- 
ness or  Tension. 

2.  Looseness  of  texture.  Bentley. 

3.  Want  of  exactness  or  precision  ;  as,  laxity  of  ex- 
pression. 

4.  Looseness ;  defect  of  exactness ;  as,  laxity  of 
morals. 

5.  Looseness,  as  of  the  intestines  ;  the  opposite  of 
Costiveness. 

6.  Openness ;  not  closeness. 

LAX'LY,  adv.    Loosely  ;  without  exactness.    Rees. 
LAX'NESS,  7i.     Looseness  ;  softness;  flabbiness  ;  as, 
the  laxness  of  flesh  or  of  muscles. 

2.  Laxity  ;  the  opposite  of  Tension. 

3.  Looseness,  as  of  morals  or  discipline. 

4.  Looseness,  as  of  the  intestines. 

5.  Slackness,  as  of  a  cord. 

LAY,  pret.  of  Lie.  The  estate  lay  in  the  county  of 
Hartford. 

When   Ahab  heard  these  words,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 

sackcloth  upon  his  head,  and  fasted  and  lay  in  sackcloth.  — 

1  Kings  xxi. 

LAY,  v.  I.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Laid.      [Sax.  lecgan,  legan  ; 

D.  leggen ;  G.  legen  ;  Sw.  litgga ;  Dan.  legger ;  Russ. 

loju;  L.  loco,  whence  locus,  W.  lie,  place,  Eng.  ley  or 

lea ;  W.  lleau,  to  lay.    Hence  Fr.  lieu,  Arm.  lech,  a 

place  ;  Ir.  legadh,  Arm.  lacqaat,  to  lay.     The  primary 

sense  is,  to  send  or  throw  ;  hence  this  word  is  the  L. 

lego,  legare,  differently  applied;  Gr.  Xeyouat,  to  lie 

down  ;  Eth.  I  lATl  laka,  to  send,  whence  lackey. 
Class  Lg,  No.  1,  21.  It  coincides  with  lodge  and 
with  lie.] 

1.  Literally,  to  throw  down  ;  hence,  to  put  or  place  ; 
applied  to  things  broad  or  long,  and  in  this  respect 
differing  from  Set.  We  lay  a  book  on  the  table,  when 
we  place  it  on  its  side ;  but  we  set  it  on  the  end.  We 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  house ;  but  we  set  a  building 
on  its  foundation. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.  —  Jonah  iii. 

Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  1  found  me  laid.  Milton. 

A  stone  was  brought  and  laid   on  the  mouth  of  the  den.  — 

2.  To  beat  down  :  to  prostrate.  Violent  winds, 
with  rain,  lay  corn  and  grass. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  and  keep  from  rising.  A  show- 
er lays  the  dust. 


LAY 

4.  To  place  in  order;  to  dispose  with  regularity  in 
building ;  as,  to  lay  bricks  or  stones,  in  constructing 
walls. 

5.  To  spread  on  a  surface ;  as,  to  lay  plaster  or 
paint. 

6.  To  spread  or  set ;  as,  to  lay  snares. 

7.  To  calm  ;  to  appease  ;  to  still ;  to  allay. 

After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid.  Waller, 

8.  To  quiet ;  to  still ;  to  restrain  from  walking ;  as 
to  lay  the  devil.  L'Estrange. 

9.  To  spread  and  set  in  order ;  to  prepare ;  as,  to 
lay  a  table  for  dinner. 

10.  To  place  in  the  earth  for  growth. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gillv-flowers  is  in  July.         Mortimer. 

11.  To  play  at  hazard  ;  to  wage  ;  to  stake  ;  as,  to 
lay  a  crown  or  an  eagle  ;  to  lay  a  wager. 

12.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  exclude  ;  as,  to  lay  eggs. 

13.  To  add  ;  to  join. 

Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field.  — 
Is.  v. 

14.  To  put ;  to  apply. 

She  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

15.  To  assess  ;  to  charge  ;  to  impose;  as,  to  lay  a 
tax  on  land  ;  to  lay  a  duty  on  salt. 

16.  To  charge  ;  to  impute  ;  as,  to  lay  blame  on  one  ; 
to  lay  want  of  prudence  to  one's  charge. 

17.  To  impose,  as  evil,  burden,  or  punishment. 
The  Lord  h:itli  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  —  Is.  liii. 

18.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  ;  as,  to  lay  coramanas  on 
one. 

19.  To  exhibit ;  to  present  or  offer;  as,  to  lay  an 
indictment  in  a  particular  county. 

20.  To  prostrate  ;  to  slay. 

first 

Dryden 

21.  To  depress  and  lose  sight  of,  by  sailing  or  de 
parting  from  ;  as,  to  lay  the  land  ;  a  seaman's  phrase* 

22.  To  station  ;  to  set ;  as,  to  lay  an  ambush. 

23.  To  contrive  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  plan. 

To  lay  a  cable  ;  to  twist  or  unite  the  strands. 
To  lay  apart ;  to  put  away  ;  to  reject. 
Lay  apart  all  filthiness. —  James  i. 
To  lay  aside ;  to  put  off  or  away  ;  not  to  retain. 


2.  To  discontinue  ;  as,  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  any 
thing. 

To  lay  away ;  to  reposit  in  store  ;  to  put  aside  foi 
preservation. 

To  lay  before ;  to  exhibit ;  to  show  ;  to  present  to 
view.    The  papers  are  laid  before  congress. 

To  lay  by  ;  to  reserve  for  future  use. 

Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prosperes 
him.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  dismiss. 

Let  brave  spirits  not  be  laid  by,  as  persons  unnecessary  for  the 
time.  Bacon. 

3.  To  put  off. 

And  she  arose  and  went  away,  and  laid  by  her  veil.-  Gen. 
xxxviii. 

To  lay  down ;  to  deposit,  as  a  pledge,  equivalent, 
or  satisfaction  ;  to  resign. 

1  lay  down  my  lite  for  the  sheei.  —  John  x. 

2.  To  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit  or  relinquish  ;  as, 
to  lay  down  an  office  or  commission. 

3.  To  quit ;  to  surrender  the  use  of ;  as,  to  lay  down 
one's  arms. 

4.  To  offer  or  advance  ;  as,  to  lay  down  a  proposi- 
tion or  principle.  Addio^i. 

To  lay  one's  self  down  ;  to  commit  to  repose. 
I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep.  —  Ps.  iv. 

To  lay  hold  of;  to  seize  ;  to  catch.  To  lay  hold  on, 
is  used  in  a  like  sense.  Locke. 

To  lay  in;  to  store;  to  treasure  ;  to  provide  pre- 
viously. Addison. 

To  lay  on ;  to  apply  with  force  ;  to  inflict ;  as,  to 
lay  on  blows. 

To  lay  open  ;  to  open  ;  to  make  bare  ;  to  uncover ; 
also,  to  show  ;  to  expose  ;  to  reveal ;  as,  to  lay  open 
the  designs  of  an  enemy. 

To  lay  over  ;  to  spread  over ;  to  incrust ;  to  cover 
the  surface  ;  as,  to  lay  over  with  gold  or  silver 

To  lay  out ;  to  expend  ;  as,  to  lay  out  money  or 
sums  of  money. 

2.  To  display;  to  discover. 

He  takes  occasion  to  lay  out  bigotry  and  false  confidence  in  all 
its  colors.     [Oos.j  Allerbury. 

3.  To  plan  ;  to  dispose  in  order  the  several  parts  ; 
as,  to  lay  out  a  garden. 

4.  To  dress  in  grave-clothes,  and  place  in  a  decent 
posture  ;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse.  Shakspeare  uses  to 
lay  forth. 

5.  To  exert ;  as,  to  lay  out  all  one's  strength.  So 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  lay  one's  self  out,  is 
to  exert  strength. 

To  lay  to  ;  to  charge  upon  ;  to  impute.        Sidney. 

2.  To  apply  with  vigor.  Tusser. 

3.  To  attack  or  harass.     [04s.]  Knolles. 
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4.  To  check  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  cause  her 
to  be  stationary. 

To  lay  together;  to  collect;  to  bring  to  one  place; 
also,  to  bring  into  one  view. 

To  lay  to  heart ;  to  permit  to  affect  greatly. 

To  lay  under :  to  subject  to ;  as,  to  lay  one  under  re- 
straint or  obligation. 

To  lay  up ;  to  store  ;  to  treasure  ;  to  reposit  for  fu- 
ture use. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  —  Matt.  vi. 

2.  To  confine  to  the  bed  or  chamber.  He  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

3.  To  dismantle,  and  place  in  a  dock  or  some  safe 
place,  as  a  ship. 

To  lay  siege ;  to  besiege ;  to  encompass  with  an 
army. 

To  lay  wait ;  to  station  for  private  attack ;  to  lay  in 
ambush  for. 

•  To  lay  the  course,  in  sailing,  is  to  sail  toward  the 
port  intended  without  jibing. 

To  lav  waste ;  to  destroy  ;  to  desolate  ;  to  deprive 
of  inhabitants,  improvements,  and  productions. 

To  lay  the  land,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  cause 
the  land  apparently  to  sink  or  appear  lower,  by  sail- 
ing from  it,  the  distance  diminishing  the  elevation. 
LAY,  v.  i.  ■(■  To  bring  or  produce  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  that  will  make  them  lay  the 
better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme.     [Unusual.'] 
To  lay  about;  to  strike  or  throw  the  arms  on  all 
sides  ;  to  act  with  vigor.  Spenser.     South. 

To  lay  at ;  to  strike  or  to  endeavor  to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layelh  at  him  can  not  hold.  —  Job  xli. 

To  lay  in  for;  to  make  overtures  for  ;  to  engage  or 
secure  the  possession  of. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these.  Dryden. 

To  lay  on  ;  to  strike  ;  to  beat ;  to  deal  blows  inces- 
santly and  with  vehemence. 

2.  To  act  with  vehemence;  used  of  expenses.  Shak. 

To  lay  out ;  to  purpose  ;  to  intend.  He  lays  out  to 
make  a  journey. 

2.  To  take  measures. 

I  made  strict  inquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid  out  for  intelli- 
gence of  all  places.  Woodward. 

To  lay  upon  :  to  wager  upon.  Smart. 

2.  To  importune.     [Obs.] 
LAY,  n.    That  which  lies  or  is  laid  ;  a  row  ;  a  stra- 
tum ;"  a  layer ;   one  rank  in  a  series  reckoned   up- 
ward ;  as,  a  lay  of  wood. 

A  viol  Should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below.  Bacon. 

2.  A  bet ;  a  wager.     [Little  used.]  Oraunt. 

3.  Station  ;  rank.     [JVW  used.] 

LAY,  ?i.  [Sax.  leag,  leak,  lege  ;  W.  lie  ;  Russ.  lug  ;  L. 
locus;  Fr.  lieu.  (See  Lay,  the  verb.)  The  words 
which  signify  place,  are  from  verbs  which  express 
setting  or  laying.  It  is  written  also  Lev,  and  Lea, 
but  less  properly.] 
A  meadow  ;  a  plain  or  plat  of  grass  land. 


A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  Isa. 


Dryden. 
Gray, 


LAY,  re.  [Sax.  legh  or  ley;  Gr.  Atjicegj,  to  sound.  It 
might  also  be  deduced  from  G.  lied,  a  song ;  D.  id. ; 
Sax.  tcoth  ;  Scot,  leid,  lede,  or  luid  ;  Tr.  lyidh  ;  Gael. 
laoidh  ;  from  the  root  of  loud,  L.  laudo,  plaudo,  Sax. 
hlydan.] 

1.  A  song  ;  as,  a  soft  lay  ;  immortal  lays.  Milton.' 

2.  A  species  of  narrative  poetry  among  the  ancient 
minstrels  ;  as,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  W.  Scott. 

LaY,  a.  [Fr.  lai,  L.  laicus,  It.  laico,  Sp.  lego,  a  lay- 
man ;  Gr.  XaiKOf,  from  Aaoc,  people  ;  Sax.  Icod.] 

Pertaining  to  the  laity  or  people,  as  distinct  from 
the  clergy ;  not  clerical ;  as,  a  lay  person ;  a  lay 
preacher  ;  a  fait  brother. 

LAY'-BROTU'ER,  (-bruth'er,)  n.  One  received  into 
a  convent  of  monks  under  the  three  vows,  but  not 
in  holy  orders.  Brande. 

LaY'-CLERK',  7?.  A  layman  who  leads  the  responses 
of  the  congregation,  &c,  in  the  church  service.  Hook. 

LaY'-ELD'ER,  71.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
same  as"Ei.DER,  which  see. 

LAY'ER,  (la'er.)  n.  [from  lay,  tlie  verb.]  A  stratum  ; 
a  bed  ;  a  body  spread  over  another  ;  as,  a  layer  of 
clay  or  of  sand. 

2.  A  course,  as  of  bricks,  stones,  &c. 

3.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant,  not  detached  from 
the  stock,  laid  under  ground  for  growth  or  propaga- 
tion. Encyc. 

4.  One  that  lays,  as  a  hen.  Mortimer. 
LAY'ER-ING,  7i.     A  propagating  by  layers.   Oardner. 
LaY'ER  OUT,  re.  One  who  expends  money;  a  steward. 
LaY'ER  UP,  re.    One  who  reposits  for  future  use ;  a 

treasurer. 

LAY'-FIG'IJRE,  )  re.    A  figure  made  of  wood  or  cork, 

LaY'MAN,  j      in  imitation  of  the  human  body. 

It  can  be  placed  in  any  position  or  attitude,  arid 
serves,  when  clothed,  as  a  model  for  the  drapery,  &c. 

Brown. 

LaY'ING,  ppr.  Putting;  placing;  applying;  im- 
puting ;  wagering. 

LaY'ING,  n.  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plasterer's 
two-coat  work. 


LEA 

2.  The  act  or  period  of  laying  eirgs  ;  the  eggs  laid. 
LAY'LAND,  n.    Land  lying  untitled  ;  fallow  ground. 

[Local.] 
LAY'MAN,  (la'man,)  n.      [lay  and  man.      Old  Eng. 

lewdcman.     Selden.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  not  a  clergyman  ;  one  of  the  laity 
or  |>eople,  distinct  from  the  clergy.    Dnjden.  Stoifl. 

2.  A  figure  used  by  painters.    [See  Lay-Fioure.] 

3.  A  lay-clerk.  [Dryden 
LAY'STALL,  n.     [lay  and  stall.]     A  heap  of  dung, 

or  a  place  where  dung  is  laid.  Jlsh. 

La'ZAR,  n.     [from  Lazarus  ;  Sp.  laiaro.] 

A  person  infected  with  nauseous  and  pestilential 
disease.  Sliak.     Dryden. 

LAZ-A-RET',         )  re.      [Sp.   laiarcto  ;    It.   lunerctto  ; 

LAZ-A-RET'TO,  j      Fr.  lazaret,  from  Lazarus.] 

A  public  building,  hospital,  or  pest-house  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  persons,  particularly  for  those 
affected  with  contagious  distempers. 

LA'ZAR-HOUSE,  7i.  A  lazaretto;  also,  a  hospital 
for  quarantine. 

LAZ'AR-ITES, )  re.  pi.    An  order  of  missionaries  in 

LAZ'AR-ISTS,  j  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  es- 
tablished in  lb'32,  and  deriving  their  name  from  the 
priory  of  St.  Lazarus,  in  Paris,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters. Brande. 

LA'ZAR-LIKE,  )  a.    Full  of  sores  ;  leprous. 

LA'ZAR-LY,       j  Bp.  Hall. 

LAZ-A-RO'NI,  re.  pi.  In  Maples,  the  poor,  who  live 
by  begging,  or  have  no  permanent  habitation  ;  so 
called  from  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  which  serves 
as  their  refuge.  Brande. 

LA'ZAR-WORT,  1  re.    The  popular  English  name  of 

LA'SER-WOUT,  j  some  species  of  Laserpitium,  a 
genus  of  plants  of  several  species,  natives  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  &c. 

LAZE,  v.  i.     To  live  in  idleness.     [Vulgar.] 

LAZE,  v.  t.     To  waste  in  sloth.     [Vulgar.] 

La'ZI-LY,  ado.  [from  laiy.]  In  a  heavy,  sluggish 
manner ;  sluggishly. 

Whether  he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time.     Locke. 

LA'ZI-NESS,  re.  [from  laiy.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  lazy;  indisposition  to  action  or  exertion;  indo- 
lence ;  sluggishness  ;  heaviness  in  motion  ;  habitual 
sloth.  Laziness  differs  from  idleness  ;  the  latter  being 
a  mere  defect  or  cessation  of  action  ;  but  laziness  is 
sloth,  with  natural  or  habitual  disinclination  to  ac- 
tion. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Franklin. 
2.  Slowness  ;  tardiness. 
LAZ'ING,  a.    Spending  time  in  sluggish  inaction. 

L'Estrange. 
[This  is  an  ill-formed,  inelegant  word.] 
LAZ'IJ-LI.  Lapis  lazuli  is  a  mineral  of  a  fine,  azure-blue 
color,  usually  amorphous,  or  in  rounded  masses  of  a 
moderate  size.  It  is  often  marked  by  yellow  spots 
or  veins  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  is  much  valued  for 
ornamental  work.  It  is  distinguished  from  laiulite 
by  the  intenseness  of  its  color.     [Qu.  Ar.  azul.] 

Clcaveland. 
LAZ'IJ-LITE,  re.  A  mineral  of  a  light,  indigo-blue 
color,  occurring  in  small  masses,  or  crystallized  in 
oblique,  four-sided  prisms,  and  consisting  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  alumina,  and  magnesia.  Dana. 
LA'ZY,  aA  [G.  lass,  lassig ;  VV.  llesg.  The  Fr.  lache 
is  from  L.  laxus,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion  ;  naturally  or 
habitually  slothful;  sluggish;  indolent;  averse  to 
labor  ;  heavy  in  motion. 

Wicked  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but 
be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.  Bacon. 

2.  Slow ;  moving  slowly  or  apparently  with  labor ; 
as,  a  lazy  stream. 

The  night-owl's  lazy  flight.  Shak. 

LB.  stands  for  pound  in  weight ;  Lbs.,  for  pounds. 

LD.  stands  for  Lord. 

LF.A,  j  re.     [See   Lay.]      A   meadow   or   sward    land. 

LEY,  )  The  Welsh  write  lie  :  but  as  this  word  is 
from  the  root  of  lay,  the  latter  is  the  more  correct  or- 
thography. 

LEACH,  v.  t.  [Sw.  Uo,  to  fall  in  drops,  to  distill  ; 
laka,  to  leak  ;  Dan.  lekker,  to  drop,  to  leak.  (See 
Leak.)  Perhaps  L.  liz  may  be  from  the  same  root.] 
To  wash,  as  ashes,  by  percolation,  or  causing 
water  to  pass  through  them,  and  thus  to  separate 
from  them  the  alkali.  The  water  thus  charged  with 
alkali  is  called  lye. 

LEACH,  re.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  through 
which  water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

LeACH'-T'JB,  re.  A  wooden  vessel  or  tub  in  which 
ashes  are  leached.  It  is  sometimes  written  Letch- 
tub. 

LEAD,  (led,)  re.  [Sax.  lad;  G.  loth ;  D.  load;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  lod  ;  Russ.  lot,  probably  a  mass,  like  clod.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  dull  white  color,  with  a  cast  of 
blue.  It  is  the  least  elastic  and  sonorous  of  all  the 
metals,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  soft  and  easily  fusi- 
ble. It  is  found  native  in  small  masses,  but  generally 
mineralized  by  sulphur,  and  sometimes  by  other  sub- 
stances. Lead,  fused  in  a  strong  heat,  throws  off 
vapors  which  are  unwholesome. 


LEA 

2.  A  plummet,  or  mass  6f  lead,  used  in  sounding 
at  sea. 

3.  A  thin  plate  of  type-metal,  used  to  separate 
lines  in  printing. 

4.  A  small  cylinder  of  black  lead  or  plumbago, 
used  in  ever  pointed  pencils. 

5.  Leads ;  a  flat  roof  covered  with  lead. 

Shak.     Bacon. 
•       [See  also  White  Lead  and  Red  Lead.] 
LEAD,  (led,)  v.  t.     To  cover  with  lead  ;  to  fit  with 
lead. 

2.  In  printing,  to  widen  the  space  between  lines 
by  inserting  a  lead  or  thin  plate  of  type-metal. 
LEAD,  (leed,)  v.  t.  ;  prct.  and  pp.  Led.     [Sax.  Itrdnn  ; 
G.  leiten;  D.  leiden;  Sw.  leda;  Dan.  leder ;  probably 
to  draw,  to  strain,  or  extend.] 

1.  To  guide  by  the  hand  ;  as,  to  lead  a  child.  It 
often  includes  the  sense  of  drawing,  as  well  as  of  di- 
recting. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  by  showing  the  way  ;  to 
direct ;  as,  the  Israelites  were  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day,  and  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

3.  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

He  leadeth  rne  beside  the  still  waters.  —  Ps.  xxiii. 

4.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander,  implying 
authority  ;  to  direct  and  govern  ;  as,  a  general  leads 
his  troops  to  battle  and  to  victory. 

Christ  took  not  on  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  conquer 
and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  &c.  SoutJt. 

5.  To  precede  ;  to  introduce  by  going  first. 

As  Hesperus,  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.  Fairfax. 

6.  To  guide  ;  to  show  the  method  of  attaining  an 
object.  Self-examination  may  lead  us  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves. 

7.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure.  The  love  of 
pleasure  leads  men  into  vices  which  degrade  and  im- 
poverish them. 

8.  To  induce  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  influence. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times  more  than  led  by 
his  own  disposition  to  any  rigor  of  actions.       K.  Charles. 

9.  To  pass;  to  spend,  that  is,  to  draw  out;  as,  to 
lead  a  life  of  gayety,  or  a  solitary  life. 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  —  1  Tim.  ii. 

To  lead  astray;  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way,  or  into 
error  ;  to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude. 
To  lead  captive;  to  carry  into  captivity. 
LEAD,  v.  i.     To  go  before  and  show  the  way. 

1  will  lead  on  softly.  —Gen.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  conduct,  as  a  chief  or  commander.  Let  the 
troops  follow  where  their  general  leads. 

3.  To  draw  ;  to  have  a  tendency  to.  Gaming  leads 
to  other  vices. 

4.  To  exercise  dominion.  Spenser. 
To  lead  off,  or  out ;  to  go  first ;  to  begin. 

Cumberland. 
LEAD,  re.    Precedence  :  a  going  before  ;  guidance.  Let 
the  general  take  the  lead.    [Ji  colloquial  word,  in  repu- 
table use.] 
LEAD'ED,  (led'ed.)  pp.  or  a.    Fitted  with  lead;  set  in 
leatl  ;  as,  leaded  windows. 
2.  Separated  bv  leads,  as  lines  in  printing. 
LEAD'.EN,  (led'n,)  a.    [from  lead.]    Made  of  lead  ;  as, 
a  leaden  ball. 

2.  Heavy  ;  indisposed  to  action  Shak. 

3.  Heavy  t  dull.  S/iak. 
LEAD'£N-HEART-ED,   (led'n-hurt-ed,)   a.     Stupid; 

destitute  of  feeling.  Thomson. 

LEAD'EN-HEEL-£D,  a.  Moving  slowly.  Ford. 
LEAD'£N-STEP-P1NG,  a.  Moving  slowly.  Milton, 
LeAD'J3II,  (leed'er,)  n.f  One  that  leads  or  conducts  ; 

a  guide  ;  a  conductor. 

2.  A  chief ;  a  commander;  a  captain. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  party  or  faction  ;  as,  the  leader  of 
the  whigs  or  of  the  tories  ;  a  leader  of  the  Jacobins. 

5.  A  performer  who  leads  a  band  or  choir  in  mu- 
sic. 

6.  The  leading  editorial  article  in  a  newspaper. 

7.  The  leaders  are  the  principal  wheels  in  any  kind 
of  machinery.  Francis. 

LeAD'ER-SHIP,  re.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  leader. 
LEAD'ING,  (led'iug,)  ppr.    Fitting  or  setting  in  lead. 

2.  Separating  by  leads,  as  in  printing. 
LEAD'ING,  ppr.     Guiding;  conducting;  preceding; 
drawing;  alluring;  passing  life. 

2.  a.  Chief;  principal;  capital;  most  important 
or  influential ;  as,  a  leading  motive  ;  a  leading  man 
in  a  party. 

3.  Showing  the  way  by  going  first. 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which  was  a  new  .'ea.1- 
ing  example.  H'otlon. 

LEAD'ING,  re.  Guidance;  the  act  of  conducting  ;  di- 
rection. Sltak.     Spenser. 

LEAD'ING-LY,  adv.     By  leading. 

LEAD'ING  QUES'TION.     See  Question. 

LEAD'ING-STRINGS,  n.  pi.     Strings  by  which  t'hil 

dren  are  supported  when  beginning  to  walk.  Dryden. 

To  be  in  leading-strings-;  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy 

or  dependence,  or  in  pupilage  under  the  guidance  o( 

others. 
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LGAD'-MAN,  n.    One  who  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 

[O6o>\]  B.  Jonson. 

LE  A  D'-PEN-CIL,  (led'pen-sil,)  n.    An  instrument  for 

drawing  or  making  lines,  made  of  plumbago  or  black 

lead. 
LEAD'-SHOT,  (led'shot,)  re.    Shot  made  of  lead. 
LEAD'WORT,  (led'wurt,)  n.     The  popular  English 

name  of  some  species  of  Plumbago,  a  genus  of  plants. 
LEAD'Y,  (led'dy,)  a.    Of  the  color  of  lead. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 
LEAF,  re.;  pi.  Leaves.     [Sax.  leafe;  D.  loof;  G.  laub; 

Sw.  lof;  Dan.  Itiv  ;  Goth,  lauf.] 

1.  In  botany,  leaves  are  organs  which  usually  shoot 
from  the  sides  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  some- 
times from  the  root ;  sometimes  they  are  sessile  ;  more 
generally  supported  by  petioles.  They  are  of  various 
forms  —  flat,  extended,  linear,  cylindric,  Sec.  The 
term  leaf  is  also  popularly  applied  to  the  thin,  extend- 
ed part  of  a  flower ;  the  flower-leaf  or  petal. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book  containing  two  pages. 

3.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sides  of  window- 
shutters,  folding-doors,  &c.  Qloss.  of  Orckit. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  leaf  in  thinness  and 
extension  ;  a  very  thin  plate  ;  as,  gold  leaf. 

5.  The  movable  side  of  a  table. 

LEAF,  v.  i.  To  shoot  out  leaves;  to  produce  leaves. 
The  trees  leaf  in  May. 

LEAF' AGE,  re.  Leaves  collectively ;  abundance  of 
leaves. 

LEAF'-BRIDGE,  re.  A  drawbridge  having  a  leaf  or 
platform  on  each  side  which  rises  and  falls.    Francis. 

LEAF'-BUD,  re.  The  rudiment  of  a  young  branch, 
or  a  growing  point  covered  with  rudimentary  leaves 
called  scales.  J.indley. 

LEAF'-CROWN-ED,  a.  Crowned  with  leaves  of  fo- 
liage. Moore. 

LEAF'ED,  (leeft,)  a.    Having  leaves. 

LeAF'-FAT,  n.  The  fat  which  lies  in  leaves  or  lay- 
ers within  the  body  of  an  animal. 

LeAF'I-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  full  of  leaves. 

LEAF'ING,  re.     The  process  of  unfolding  leaves. 

LEAF'-LARD,  re.     Lard  made  of  leaf-fat. 

LEAF'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  leaves ;  as,  a  leafless 
tree.  Pope. 

LEAF'LESS-NESS,  re.    Destitution  of  leaves. 

LEAF'LET,  n.    A  little  leaf. 

2.  In  botany,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound 
leaf ;  a  foliole. 

LEAF'-STALK,  (-stawk,)  n.  The  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a  leaf.  Martyn. 

LEAF'Y,  a.     Full  of  leaves  ;  as,  the  leafy  forest. 

Dry  den. 

LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  n.  [Fr.  ligue;  It.  lega ;  Sp.  liga ; 
from  L.  ligo,  to  bind.] 

1.  An  alliance  or  confederacy  between  princes  or 
states,  for  their  mutual  aid  or  defense  ;  a  national 
contract  or  compact.  A  league  may  be  offensive  or 
defensive,  or  both.  It  is  offensive,  when  the  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  unite  in  attacking  a  common  en- 
emy ;  defensive,  when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  con- 
cert in  defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

2.  A  combination  or  union  of  two  or  more  parties 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  friendship,  and  pro- 
moting their  mutual  interest,  or  for  executing  any 
design  in  concert. 

And  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league,  nor  amity.  Denham. 

LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  v.  i.    To  unite,  as  princes  or  states, 

in  a  contract  of  amity  for  mutual  aid  or  defense  ;  to 

confederate.     Russia  and  Austria  leagued  to  oppose 

the  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
2.  To  unite  or  confederate,  as  private  persons  for 

mutual  aid. 
LEAGUE,  (leeg,)  re.     [Of  Celtic  origin.    W.llec,  aflat 

stone,  whence  Low  L.  leuca,  Sp.  legua,  It.  lega,  Fr. 

licue,  Ir.  leac.     It  appears  from  the  Welsh,  that  this 

word  is  from  the  root  of  lay.'] 

1.  Originally,  a  stone  erected  on  the  public  roads, 
at  certain  distances,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern 
mile-stones.     Hence, 

2.  The  distance  between  two  stones.  With  the 
English  and  Americans,  a  league  is  the  length  of  three 
miles  ;  but  this  measure  is  used  chiefly  at  sea.  The 
league,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  very  different 
among  different  nations.  The  Dutch  and  German 
league  contains  four  geographical  miles.         Encyc. 

LEAGUED,  (leegd,)  pp.  or  a.  United  in  mutual  com- 
pact ;  confederated. 

LEAGU'ER,  (leeg'er,)  re.  One  who  unites  in  a  league; 
a  confederate.  Encyc. 

LEAGU'ER,  re.    [D.  beleggeren.     See  Beleaguer.] 
Siege  ;  investment  of  a  town  or  fort  by  an  army. 
[Little,  used.]  Shale. 

LeAGU'ING,  ppr.    Uniting  in  a  compact. 

LEAK,  (leek,)  re.  [D.  Ick,  a  leak,  and  leaky ;  leldcen, 
to  leak,  to  drop,  to  sleek  or  make  smooth  ;  lekker,  dain- 
ty, delicate,  nice,  delicious  ;  G.  leek,  aleak,  and  leaky  ; 
lecken,  to  leak,  to  drop  out,  to  jump,  to  lick;  lecker, 
dainty,  delicious,  lickerish ;  Sw.  laka,  to  distill  or  drop, 
and  Idlta,  to  leak  ;  Dan.  lek,  leaky  ;  lekkc,  a  leak  ;  lek- 
kefad,  a  dripping-pan  ;  lekker,  to  leak,  to  drop  ;  lekker, 
dainty,  delicate,  nice,  lickerish  ;  Sax.  hlcce,  leaky.  If 
the  noun  is  the  primary  word,  it  may  be  the  Gr.  \a- 
klc,  a  fissure  or  crevice,  from  Xtjkeco,  Dor.  Auksw,  to 
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crack,  to  sound,  or  to  burst  with  sound,  coinciding 
with  L.  laeero  and  loquor,  and  perhaps  Eng.  clack.  It 
seems  that  lickerish  is  from  the  root  of  leak,  and  sig- 
nifies properly,  watery.] 

1.  A  crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  in  a  vessel, 
that  admits  water,  or  permits  a  fluid  to  escape. 

2.  The  oozing  or  passing  of  water,  or  other  fluid 
or  liquor,  through  a  cnick,  fissure,  or  aperture  in  a 
vessel,  either  into  it,  as  into  a  ship,  or  out  of  it,  as  out 
of  a  cask. 

To  spring  a  leak,  is  to  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in 

water  ;  to  begin  to  let  in  water. 
LEAK,  a.     Leaky.     [Not  ire  use.]  Spenser. 

LEAK,  v.  i.    To  let  water  or  other  liquor  into  or  out 

of  a  vessel,  through  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  vessel. 

A  ship  lealis,  when  she  admits  water  through  her 

seams,  or  an  aperture  in  her  bottom  or  sides,  into 

the  hull.    A  pail  or  a  cask  leaks,  when  it  admits 

liquor  to  pass  out  through  a  hole  or  crevice. 
To  leak  out ;  to  find  vent ;  to  escape  privately  from 

confinement  or  secrecy;  as  a  fact  or  report. 
LEAK' AGE,  n.    A  leaking  ;  or  the  quantity  of  a  liquor 

that  enters  or  issues  by  leaking. 
2.  An  allowance,  in  commerce,  of  a  certain  rate  per 

cent,  for  the  leaking  of  casks,  or  the  waste  of  liquors 

by  leaking. 
LEAK'ING,  re.     The  oozing  or  passing  of  a  liquid 

through  an  aperture. 
LEAK' Y,  a.   That  admits  water  or  other  liquor  to  pass 

in  or  out ;  as,  a  leaky  vessel ;  a  leaky  ship  or  barrel. 
2.  Apt  to  disclose  secrets  ;  tattling  ;  not  close. 

&  Estrange. 
LEAL,  a.     In  Scottish,  faithful  ;   true.     Hence,  "  the 

land  of  the  leal,"  is  the  place  of  the  faithful,  heaven. 

Jamieson. 
LeAM,  re.    A  string  to  lead  a  doe.  Rich.  Diet. 

LEAM'ER,  re.     A  dog  ;  a  kind  of  hound. 
LEAN,  (leen,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  hlinian,  hleonian,  to  lean  ; 

Union,  to  recline;  G.  Ichnen;  D.  leunen  ;  Dan.  lamer; 

Sw.  Idna  sig ;  Ir.  claonaim ;  Russ.  klonyu  ;  Gr.  kWgj  ; 

L.  clino.     Class  Ln,  No.  3.J 

1.  To  deviate  or  move  from  a  straight  or  perpen- 
dicular line  ;  or  to  be  in  a  position  thus  deviating. 
We  say,  a  column  leans  to  the  north  or  to  the  east ; 
it  leans  to  the  right  or  left. 

2.  To  incline  or  propend  ;  to  tend  toward. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs.  Spenser. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all   thy  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thy  own 
understanding.  —  Prov.  iii. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline  so  as  to  rest  on  something  ; 
as,  to  lean  against  a  wall  or  a  pillar ;  to  lean  on  the 
arm  of  another. 

4.  To  bend  ;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 
LEAN,  v.  t.     To  incline  ;  to  cause  to  lean.         Shak. 

__  2.  To  conceal.    [Ice.  luna.]     [Not  in  use.]     Ray. 
LEAN,  a.     [Sax.  lane,  or  hlrnne  ;  D.  Dan.  and  G.  klein, 
small,  lean  ;  Sw.  klen ;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  lenis,  and 
Eng.  slender.] 

1.  Wanting  flesh;  meager;  not  fat;  as,  a  lean 
body  ;  a  lean  man  or  animal. 

2.  Not  rich  ;  destitute  of  good  qualities  ;  bare ; 
barren  ;  as,  lean  earth. 

3.  Low  ;  poor  ;  in  opposition  to  Rich  or  Great  ;  as, 
a  lean  action.     [Unusual."] 

4.  Barren  of  thought  ;  destitute  of  that  which  im- 
proves or  entertains ;  jejune ;  as,  a  lean  discourse  or 
dissertation. 

LEAN,  re.    That  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of  muscle 

without  the  fat.  Farquhar. 

LEAN'-FAC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.      Having  a  thin   face. 

Among  printers,  applied  to  letters  which  have  not 

their  full  breadth. 
LEAN'-WIT-TED,  a.      Having  but  little    sense  or 

shrewdness.  Sliak. 

LeAN'SD,  pp.    Inclined  ;  caused  to  lean. 
LEAN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Inclining  ;  causing  to  lean. 
LEAN'LY,  adv.    Meagerly  ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 
LEAN'NESS,  re.     Destitution  of  fat ;  want  of  flesh  ; 

thinness  of  body  ;  meagerness  ;  applied  to  animals. 

2.  Want  of  matter;  poverty;  emptiness;  as,  the 
leanness  of  a  purse.  Shak. 

3.  In  Scripture,  want  of  grace  and  spiritual  com- 
fort. 

He  sent  leanness  into  their  soul.  —  Ps.  cvi. 

LeAN'-TO,  re.  A  part  of  a  building  which  appears  to 
lean  on  the  main  building.  Francis. 

LEAN' Y,  a.     Alert ;  brisk  ;  active.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

LEAP,  (leep,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  hleapan,  Goth,  hlaupan,  to 
leap  ;  G.  laufen ;  D.  loopen,  Sw.  I'dpa,  Dan.  lobcr,  to 
run,  to  pass  rapidly,  to  flow,  slip,  or  glide  ;  W.  lltrf, 
a  leap.  From  these  significations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  L.  labor,  per- 
haps Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  rf?n.  Class  Lb,  No. 
30.     (Au.  L.  lupus,  a  wolf,  the  leapcr.] 

1.  To  spring  or  rise  from  the  ground  with  both 
feet,  as  a  man,  or  with  all  the  feet,  as  other  ani- 
mals ;  to  jump  ;  to  vault ;  as,  a  man  leaps  over  a 
fence,  or  leaps  upon  a  horse. 


2.  To  spring  or  move  suddenly  ;  as,  to  leap  from  a 
horse. 
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3.  To  rush  with  violence. 

And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  ' 
overcame  them.  —  Acta  xix. 


i  leaped  on  them  and 


4.  To  spring  ;  to  bound ;  to  skip ;  as,  to  leap  for 

5.  To  fly  ;  to  start.    Job  xli.  [joy 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 

Leaded  from  his  eyes.  Shak. 

[Our  common  people  retain  the  Sax  on  aspirate  of 
this  word  in  the  phrase  to  clip  it,  to  run  fast.] 
LEAP,  v.  (.  To  pass  over  by  leaping  ;  to  spring  or 
bound  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  as,  to  leap  a  wall, 
a  gate,  or  a  gulf;  to  leap  a  stream.  [But  the  phrase 
is  elliptical,  and  over  is  understood.] 
2.  To  copulate  with,  as  the  male  of  certain  beasts. 

Dryden. 
LEAP,?!.     Ajump;  a  spring;  abound;  actofleaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

3.  A  sudden  transition  or  passing.  Swift. 

4.  The  space  that  may  be  passed  at  a  bound. 

'Tis  the  convenient  leap  1  mean  to  try.  Dryden. 

5.  Embrace  of  animals.  Dryden. 

6.  Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping.  Shak. 

7.  A  basket ;  a  weel  for  fish.     [Not  ire  use.] 

Wiclif.     Sherwood. 

LEAP'£D,  (leept  or  lept,)  pp.  Jumped  ;  passed  over 
by  a  bound. 

LeAP'ER,  h.  One  that  leaps  ;  as,  a  horse  is  called  a 
good  leaper. 

LEAP'-FROG,  re.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which  one 
stoops  down  and  another  leaps  over  him  by  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former.         Shak. 

LEAP'ING,  ppr.  Jumping;  springing;  bounding; 
skipping. 

LeAP'ING,  re.    The  act  of  jumping  or  passing  by  a 

LEAP'ING-LY,  adv.     By  leaps.  [leap. 

LeAP'-YeAR,  re.  Bissextile,  a  year  containing  366 
days  ;  every  fourth  year,  which  leaps  over  a  day 
more  than  a  common  year.  Thus,  in  common  years, 
if  the  first  day  of  March  is  on  Monday,  the  present 
year,  it  will,  the  next  year,  fall  on  Tuesday,  but  in 
leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednesday  ;  for  leap-year 
contains  a  day  more  than  a  common  year,  a  day  be- 
ing added  to  the  month  of  February.  Brown. 

LEARN,  (Iern,)  v.  (.t  [Sax.  Icarnian;  G.  lerncn  ;  D. 
leeren  ;  Dan.  larer  ;  Sw.  Idra.  The  latter  coincides 
with  the  Sax.  Imran,  to  teach,  the  same  word  having 
both  significations,  to  teach  and  to  learn.  In  popu- 
lar use,  learn  still  has  both  senses.] 

1.  To  gain  knowledge  of;  to  acquire  knowledge 
or  ideas  of  something  before  unknown.  We  learn 
the  use  of  letters,  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
principles  of  science.  We  learn  things  by  instruc- 
tion, by  study,  and  by  experience  and  observation. 
It  is  much  easier  to  learn  what  is  right,  than  to  un- 
learn what  is  wrong. 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  — Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  acquire  skill  in  any  thing  ;  to  gain  by  prac- 
tice a  faculty  of  performing  ;  as,  to  learn  to  play  on 
a  flute  or  an  organ. 

The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  lime.  Locke. 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
something  before  unknown. 

Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  i  Shak. 

[This  use  of  learn  is  found  in  respectable  writers, 
'but  is  now  deemed  inelegant  as  well  as  improper.] 
LEARN,  (Iern,)  v.  i.    To  gain  or  receive  knowledge  ; 
to  receive  instruction  ;  to  take  pattern  ;  with  of. 

Take  mv  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 

lowly.  —  Matt.  xi. 
2.  To  receive  information  or  intelligence. 
LEARN' ED,  ilernd,)  I  pp.     Obtained    as    knowledge 
LEARNT,  (lernt,)       )      or  information. 
LEARN'ED,  (lern'ed,)  a.    Versed  in  literature  and 
science  ;  as,  a  learned  man. 

2.  Skillful;  well  acquainted  with  arts;  knowing; 
with  in ;  as,  learned  in  martial  arts. 

3.  Containing  learning ;  as,  a  learned  treatise  or 
publication.  .     Coxe. 

4.  Versed  in  scholastic,  as  distinct  from  other 
knowledge. 

Men   of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little 

knowitig.  Locke. 

The  learned ;    learned   men  ;    men  of  erudition  ; 
literati. 
LEARN'ED-LY,  (lern'ed-ly,)  adv.    With  learning  or 
erudition  ;    with  skill  ;  'as,  to   discuss  a  question 
learnedly. 

Every  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they.  Swift. 

LEARN'ED-NESS,  (lern'ed-ness,)  re.    A  state  of  being 

learned.  Mp.  Laud. 

LEARN'ER,  (lern'er,)  n.  A  person  who  is  gaining 
knowledge  from  instruction,  from  reading,  or  study, 
or  by  other  means  ;  one  who  is  in  the  rudiments  of 
anv  science  or  art. 
LEA'RN'ING,  (lern'ing,)  ppr.  Gaining  knowledge  by 
instruction,  or  reading,  hy  study,  by  experience,  or 
observation  ;  acquiring  skill  by  practice. 
LEARN'ING,  (lern'ing,)  re.t  The  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples or  facts  received  by  instruction  or  study  ;  ac- 
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quired  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any  branch  of  science 
or  literature  ;  erudition  ;  literature  ;  science.  The 
Scaligers  were  men  of  great  learning.  [This  is  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  Knowledge  acquired  by  experience,  experiment, 
or  observation. 

3.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad.  Hooker. 
LEAS'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  leased.  Slicrwood. 
L2ASE,  n.     [Fr.  laisser.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  demise  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  another  for  life,  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  at  will,  for  a  rent  or  compensation  reserved ; 
also,  the  contract  for  such  letting.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  tenure  by  grant  or  permission. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  llic  lease  of  nature.  Sliak. 

LEASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  laisser;  a  different  orthography  of 
Eng.  let.     See  Let.] 

To  let ;  to  demise  ;  to  grant  the  temporary  posses- 
sion of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  to  another 
for  a  rent  reserved.  A  leased  to  B  his  land  in  Dale 
for  the  annual  rent  of  a  pepper-corn. 
LEASE,  (Jeez,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  lesan,  to  collect,  also  to 
free,  to  liberate,  to  redeem;  D.  leezen;  G.  lesen,  to 
gather,  to  cull,  to  sil't,  also  to  read,  like  L.  lego  ; 
Dan.  leser,  Sw.  Idsa,  to  read.] 

To  glean  ;  to  gather  what  harvest-men  have  left. 
[Obs.~\  Dry  den. 

LeAS'ED,  (leest,)  pp.  or  a.    Demised  or  let,  as  lands 

or  tenements. 
LEASE'HoLD,  a.      Held  by  lease;    as,  a  leasehold 

tenement.  Swift. 

LeASE'HoLD,  ti.    A  tenure  held  by  lease. 
LEASE'HoLD-ER,  n.    A  tenant  under  a  lease. 

Smart. 
LEAS'ER,  7i.     A  gleaner  ;  a  gatherer  after  reapers. 
LEASH,  n.     [Fr.  luisse,  lesse;  D.  Ictsc.     Qu.  It.  laccio, 
L.  laqiicns.~\ 

1.  A  thong  of  leather,  or  long  line,  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog.     Shah. 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a  brace  and  a  half;  tierce  ; 
three  ;  three  creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  gray- 
hounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and  hares.       Shale.     Dennis. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  anv  thing.        Boyle. 
LF.ASH,  v.  t.     To  hind  ;  to  hold  by  a  string.      Sl'iak. 
LeASH'ED,  (leesht,)  pp.    Bound;  held  by  a  string. 
LEASH'ING,  ppr.     Holding  by  a  string. 
LeAS'ING,  (leez'ing,)  n.     [Sax.  Icasunge,  (mm  lease, 

leasa,  false.] 

Falsehood  ;  lies.     [Obsolete,  or  nearly  so.] 
LEAS'oW,  (IG'so,)  7t.     [Sax.  Imswe.] 

_  A  pasture.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

LEAST,  (leest,)n.  [superl.  of  Sax.  las,  less,  contracted 
from  IcesesU  It  can  not  be  regularly  formed  from  little.] 
Smallest ;  little  beyond  others,  either  in  size  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  the  least  insect ;  the  least  mercy. 

Least  is  often  used  without  the  noun  to  which  it 
refers.  "  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,"  that  is,  the 
least  apostle  of  all  the  apostles.  1  Cor.  XV. 
LEAST,  adv.f  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree;  in  a 
degree  below  all  others ;  as,  to  reward  those  who 
least  deserve  it. 

i;M  least,       )  to  say  no  more  ;  not  to  demand  or  af- 
At  the  least;  \      firm  more  than  is  barely  sufficient; 
at  the  lowest  degree.     If  he  has  not  incurred  a  pen- 
alty, he  at  least  deserves  censure. 

He  who  tempts,  though  vain,  at  least  aspersca 

The  templed  with  dishonor.  Milton. 

2.  To  say  no  more.  Let  useful  observations  be  at 
least  a  part  of  your  conversation. 

The  least ;  in  the  smallest  degree.  His  faculties 
are  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Jit  leastwise,  in  the  sense  of  at  least,  is  obsolete. 
I.EAS'Y,  (le'zy,)  a.     Thin  ;  flimsy.     It  is  usually  pro- 
nounced slemy.    [Obs.]  Ascham. 
LEAT,  7i.     [Sax.  last,  duxit.] 

An  artificial  trench  to  conduct  water  to  or  from  a 
mill.  Francis. 

LEATH'ER,  (letft'er,)  71.  .  [Sax.  lether;  G.  and  D. 
leder  ;  Sw.ldder;  Dan.  lather ;  Arm.  lezr  ;  Ir.  leather. 
The  most  correct  orthography  is  Lether.] 

1.  The  skin  of  an  animal  dressed  and  prepared  for 

2.  Dressed  hides  in  general.  [use. 

3.  Skin  ;  in  an  ironical  sense. 

LEATH'ER,    (loth'er,)    a.     Leathern;   consisting  of 

leather  ;  as,  a  leather  glove. 
LEATH'ER,  (leth'er,)  0.  t.    To  beat,  as  with  a  thong 
of  leather.  Todd.     Smart. 

[This,  which  is  now  alow  word,  was  once  in  good 
use,  and  corresponded  to  the  medieval  Latin  decori- 
arc.     See  Ducange.] 
LEATH'ER-€5AT,   (leth'er-,)  n.    An   apple  with  a 

lough  coat  or  rind.  Shalt. 

LEATH'ER-DRESS-ER,    (leth'er-,)    n.      One    who 

dresses  leather;  one  who  prepares  hides  for  use. 

Pope. 
LEATH'ER-JACK-ET,  (leth'er-,)-7t.   A  fish  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Cook. 
LEATH'ER-MOUTH-ED,  (leth'er-,)  a. 

By  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  their  tcoth  in  their 
throat,  as  the  chub.  Walton. 

LEATH'ERN,  (leth-)o.  Made  of  leather;  consisting 
of  leather;  as,  a  leathern  purse  ;  a  leathern  girdle. 
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LEATH'ER-SELL-ER,  n.  A  seller  or  dealer  in 
leather. 

LEATU'ER-WING-ED,  a  Having  wings  like  leath- 
er; an  epithet  of  a  bat.  Spenser. 

LEATII'ER-WOOD,  71.  A  small  shrub  of  the  United 
States,  with  very  flexible  branches,  and  a  tough, 
leathery  bark  ;  the  Dirca  palustris.  Gardner. 

LEATU'ER-Y,  (leth-)  a.    Resembling  leather;  tough. 

Grew. 

LEAVE,  (Ieev,)  77.  t  [Sax.  leaflefe,  from  leaf  an,  lefan, 
lyfan,  to  permit,  to  giant,  to  trust,  to  believe  ;  G.  er- 
laub,  D.  oorlof,  verlof,  leave,  furlow  ;  Sax.  leofan,  to 
live,  and  to  leave.] 

1.  Permission  ;  allowance  ;  license;  liberty  grant- 
ed by  which  restraint  or  illegality  is  removed. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.  Dryden. 

David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me. —  1  Sam.  xx. 

2.  Farewell ;  adieu  ;  ceremony  of  departure  ;  a  for- 
mal parting  of  friends;  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to 
take  leave.    Acts  xviii. 

LEAVE,  v.  t./fprct.  and  pp.  Left.  [Sax.  Itefan,  to 
leave  ;  lefan,  to  permit,  to  believe  ;  lefe,  leave  ;  lefan, 
to  live  ;  leofan,  to  leave,  to  live  ;  leofa,  leave,  permis- 
sion, license;  lyfan,  to  permit,  also  to  live.  But  live 
is  also  written  liban,  libban,  with  b,  which  leave  is 
not.  Belifan,  to  remain  or  be  left ;  alyfan,  to  permit ; 
ge-lwfun,  to  leave,  to  permit,  to  believe  ;  ge-lcaf,  leave, 
license,  assent,  consent,  faith,  or  belief;  gc-lefan,  to 
believe,  to  think  or  suppose,  to  permit,  to  live;  ge- 
leofan,  id. ;  ge-lyfan,  to  believe,  to  trust ;  ge-ltrfcd,  per- 
mitted or  allowed,  believed,  lawful,  also  alive,  hav- 
ing life;  leaf,  loved;  liifa,  love,  also  belief;  leofiic, 
faithful;  tufiic,  willingly,  lubenter  ;  litftic, lovely.  The 
German  has  leave  in  urlaab,  a  furlow,  and  belief  in 
glaube;  live  in  leben  :  and  luve  in  Hebe,  lieben,  the 
Latin  libct,  lubet.  Gr.  Xeiitw.  Dan.  lever,  Sw.  lefva, 
to  live.  These  are  a  small  part  of  the  affinities  of 
this  word.  The  Germans  and  Dutch  express  the  sense 
of  leave  by  lassen,  laatcn,  which  is  our  let,  Fr.  laisser; 
and  let  in  English  has  the  sense  both  of  permit  and 
of  hinder.  The  most  prominent  significations  of 
leave  are,  to  stop  or  forbear,  and  to  withdraw.] 

1.  To  withdraw  or  depart  from  ;  to  quit  for  a  long- 
er or  shorter  time  indefinitely,  or  for  perpetuity.  We 
left  Cowes,  on  our  return  to  the  United  States,  May 
10,  1825.  We  leave  home  for  a  day  or  a  year.  The 
fever  leaves  the  patient  daily  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
secretary  has  left  the  business  of  his  office  with  his 
first  clerk. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  to  his 
wife.  —  Gen.  ii. 

2.  To  forsake ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to  relin- 
quish. 

We  have  left  all  and  fallowed  thee Mark  x. 

3.  To  suffer  to  remain  ;  not  to  take  or  remove. 

Let  no  man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death  ;  as,  to  taw  a  good 
name. 

5.  To  commit  or  trust  to,  as  a  deposit ;  or  to  suffer 
to  remain.  I  left  the  papers  in  the  care  of  the  con- 
sul. 

6.  To  bequeath  ;  to  give  by  will.  The  deceased 
has  left  his  lands  to  his  sons,  but  he  has  left  a  legacy 
to  his  only  daughter. 

7.  To  permit  without  interposition.  Of  this,  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  judge. 

8.  To  cease  to  do  ;  to  desist  from  ;  to  forbear. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the  asses  and  take 
thought  lor  us.  —  1  Sam.  ix. 

9.  To  refer ;  to  commit  for  decision. 

To  be  left  to  one's  self;  to  be  deserted  or  forsaken  ; 
to  he  permitted  to  follow  one's  own  opinions  or  de- 
sires. 

To  leave  off;  to  desist  from  ;  to  forbear ;  as,  to 
leave  nff  work  at  six  o'clock. 

To  leave  off;  to  cease  wearing;  as,  to  leave  off  a 
garment. 

2.  To  forsake;  as,  to  leave  off  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Arbuthnot. 

To  leave  out ;  to  omit ;    as,  to  leave  out  a  word  or 
name  in  writing. 
LEAVE,  v.  i.    To  cease  ;  to  desist. 

He  began  at  the  eldest  and  left  at  the  youngest.  — Gen.  xliv. 

To  leave  off;  to  cease  ;  to  desist ;  to  stop. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.  Roscommon. 

LEAVE,  v. '.     [Fr.  lever.] 
_  To  raise  ;  to  levy,  as  tin  army.  [JVotnsed.]  Spenser. 

LEAVE'-TAK-ING,  7i.  Taking  of  leave;  parting  com- 
pliments, s/iak. 

LEAVED,  (leevd,)  a.  [from  leaf;  but  leafed  would  be 
preferable.] 

1.  Furnished  with  foliage  or  leaves. 

2.  Having  a  leaf,  or  made  with  leaves  or  folds ;  as, 
a  two-leaved  gate. 

LEAVE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  leaves. 

LEAVEN,  (lev'n,)  71.  [Fr.  levain,  from  lever,  to  raise, 
L.  leva,  Eng.  to  lift.] 

1.  A  mass  of  sour  dough,  which,  mixed  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  dough  or  paste,  produces  fermen- 
tation in  it  and  renders  it  light.     During  the  seven 
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days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven  was  permitted  to  be 
in  the  houses  of  the  Jews.     Ex.  xii. 

2.  Any  thing  which  makes  a  general  change  in  the 
mass.  It  generally  means  something  which  corrupts 
or  depraves  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadduceea.  — 
Matt.  xvi. 

LEAVEN,  (lev'n,)  v.  t.  To  excite  fermentation  in  ; 
to  raise  and  make  light,  as  dough  or  paste. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  —  1  Cor.  v. 
2.  To  taint ;  to  imbue.  Prior. 

LEAVEN-ED,  (lev'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Raised  and  made 
light  by  fermentation. 

LEAVEN-ING,  (lev'n-ing,)^pr.  Makinglight  by  fer- 
mentation. 

LEAV'A'N-ING,  (lev'n-ing,)  n.  That  which  leavens 
or  makes  light.  Bacon. 

LEAVEN-OUS,  (lev'n-us,)  a.  Containing  leaven; 
tainted.  Milton. 

LEAVER,  n.  [from  leave.]  One  who  leaves  or  re- 
linquishes ;  one  who  forsakes.  Shak. 

LEAVES,  (leevz,)  n. ;  pi.  of  Leaf. 

LEA  VI-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  full  of  leaves. 

LEAVING,  ppr.  Quitting:  withdrawing  from;  re- 
linquishing; suffering  to  remain  ;  ceasing;  desisting 
from. 

LEAVINGS,  77.  pi.    Things  left ;  remnant ;  relics. 

The  leavings  of  Pnarsalia.  Addison. 

_  2.  Refuse  ;  offal.  Swift. 

LfiAVY,  a.     [from   leaf.]     Full   of  leaves ;    covered 

with  leaves.  Sidney.     Shak. 

[An  improper  word  ;  it  ought  to  be  Leafy-.] 

LECH,  for  Lick.     [Obs.]     See  Lick. 

LECH'ER,  77.  [It.  lecen,  gluttony,  lechery  ;  leccare, 
to  lick  ;  leccardo,  greedy  ;  G.  lecken  ;  D.  likker  See 
Lick,  Leak,  and  Lickerish.  But  in  Saxon,  Icger- 
scipe  is  lewdness,  from  leger,  a  layer,  or  a  lying 
down;  lecgan,  to  lay ;  ligan,  to  lie.  See  Lubricity.] 
A  man  given  to  lewdness  ;  one  addicted,  in  an  ex- 
orbitant degree,  to  the  indulgence  of  the  animal  ap- 
petite, and  an  illicit  commerce  with  females. 

LECH'ER,  v.  i.  To  practice  lewdness  ;  to  indulge 
lust.  B.  Jonson. 

LECH'ER-OUS,  a.     Addicted  to  lewdness  ;  prone  to 

indulge  lust ;  lustful ;  lewd.  Derhatn. 

2.  Provoking  lust.  Chaucer. 

LECH'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     Lustfully  ;  lewdly. 

LECH'ER-OUS-NESS,  71.  Lust,  or  strong  propensity 
to  indulge  the  sexual  appetite. 

LECH'ER-Y,  77.  Lewdness  ;  free  indulgence  of  lust ; 
practice  of  indulging  the  animal  appetite.        Shak. 

LECTION,  n.     [L.  lectin,  from  lege,  to  read,  Ir.  Icig-  ■ 
hint,  leagham,  Gr.  Xeyco,  Fr.  lire.] 

1.  A  reading. 

2.  A  difference  or  variety  in  copies  of  a  manuscript 
or  book.  Watts. 

3.  A  lesson  or  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine 
service. 

LEC'TION-A-RY,  71.  The  Roman  Catholic  service- 
book,  containing  portions  of  Scripture. 

LECTOR,  77.     [L.,  from  lego,  lectus.] 

In  the  ancient  church,  a  reader  ;  a  person  designated 
to  read  parts  of  the  Bible,  &.c,  when  few  other  peo- 
ple could  read. 

LECTURE,  77.  [Fr.  lecture,  from  L.  Uctura,  from  lego, 
to  read.] 

1.  A  discourse  read  or  pronounced  on  any  subject ; 
usually  a  formal  or  methodical  discourse,  intended 
for  instruction;  as,  a  lecture  on  morals,  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  or  theology. 

2.  A  reading;  the  act  or  practice  of  reading;  as, 
in  the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand  ;  a  formal  reproof. 

Addison. 

4.  A  rehearsal  of  a  lesson.  Eng.  Univ. 
LECTURE,  v.  i.    To  read  or  deliver  a  formal  dis- 
course. 

2.  To  practice  reading  lectures  for  instruction.  We 
say,  the  professor  lectures  on  geometry,  or  on  chem- 
istry. 

LECTURE,  v.  t.    To  instruct  by  discourses. 

2.  To  instruct  dogmatically  or  authoritatively  ;  to 
reprove  ;  as,  to  lecture  one  for  his  faults. 

LECTUR-ED,  pp.  Instructed  by  discourse  ;  repri- 
manded. 

LECTIJR-ER,  77.  One  who  reads  or  pronounces  lec- 
tures ;  a  professor  or  an  instructor  who  delivers  for- 
mal discourses  for  the  instruction  of  others. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the  parish  to 
assist  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate.  Johnson. 

LECTURE-SHIP,  71.    The  office  of  a  lecturer.    Sioifl. 

LEC'i  U.R-ING,  /1/17-.  Reading  or  delivering  a  dis- 
course ;  reproving. 

LECTURN,  71.  A  reading-desk  in  some  churches. 
[Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

LED,  pret.  and  7177.  of  Lead. 

LED-CAP'TAIN,  77.  [led  and  captain.]  An  obsequi- 
ous follower  or  attendant. 

LED'EN,  71.     [Sax.  lydcn.] 

Language;  true  meaning.     [O&s.]  Spenser. 

LEDGE,  11.     [Sax.  leger,  a  iayer;  D   leggen,  to  lay, 

SaX.  ICCgan.j 
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1    A  stratum,  layer,  or  row. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  Btone.      Wotton. 
2.  A  ridge ;  a  prominent  row  ;  as,  a  ledge  of  rocks. 


3.  A  prominent  part;  a  regular  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest.  Swift. 

4.  A  small  molding. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  timber  placed  athwart  ships, 
under  the  deck,  between  the  beams. 

6.  A  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Mar.  Diet. 

LEDG'ER,  n.  The  principal  book  of  accounts  among 
merchants  ;  the  book  into  which  the  accounts  of  the 
journal  are  carried  in  a  summary  form. 

2.  Ledgers ;  in  architecture,  pieces  of  timber  used 
to  support  the  platform  of  scaffolding. 

LEDG'ER-LINE.     See  Leger-Line. 

LEDG'Y,  a.     Abounding  in  ledges. 

LED'-HORSE,  n.    A  sumpter-horse. 

LEE,  n. ;  pi.  Lees.     [Fr.  lie.] 

Dregs;  sediment.     [See  Lees.] 

LEE  n.  [Sw.  la :  Dan.  l<e.  In  Sax.  hleo,  Meow,  is  a 
bovver  or  shelter;  Scot,  le,  calm,  sheltered  ;  Ice.  Ide, 
D  hi,  lee,  and  luw,  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  luwen, 
to  cease  blowing ;  W.  clyd,  sheltering,  warm  ;  Sp. 
lua,  lee.  If  the  Welsh  is  the  same  word,  it  con- 
nects these  words  with  Lat.  claicio,  dado,  to  shut  or 

Literally,  a  calm  or  sheltered  place,  a  place  defend- 
ed from  the  wind  ;  hence,  that  part  of  the  hemisphere 
toward  which  the  wind  blows,  as  opposed  to  that 
from  which  it  proceeds. 

Under  the  lee,  denotes,  properly,  in  the  part  defend- 
ed from  the  wind. 

Under  the  lee  of  the  land,  is,  properly,  near  the  shore, 
which  breaks  tlie  force  of  the  wind. 

Under  the  lee  of  a  ship  ;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  wind  blows. 

LEE,  v.  i.     To  lie.     [Obs.]     [See  Lie.]         Chaucer. 

LEE'-BoARD,  n.  A  frame  of  plank  affixed  to  the 
side  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
inn  to  leeward  when  close-hauled. 

LEE'-GAGE,  re.  A  greater  distance  from  the  point 
whence  the  wind  blows  than  another  vessel  has. 

LEE'-LURCH,  n.  A  sudden  and  violent  roll  01  a  ship 
to  leeward  in  a  high  sea. 

LEE'-SHoRE,  re.  The  shore  under  the  lee  of  a  ship, 
or  that  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 

LEE'-SIDE,  n.  The  side  of  a  ship  or  boat  furthest 
from  i he  point  whence  the  wind  blows;  opposed  to 
the  Weather-side. 

LEE'-TIDE,  n.  A  tide  running  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  wind  blows.  A  tide  wider  the  lee,  is  a  stream 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  wind. 

LEE'WARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  part  toward  which 
the  wind  blows  ;  as,  a  leeward  ship. 

LEE'WARD,  ado.  Toward  the  lee,  or  that  part  toward 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  opposed  to  Windward  ;  as, 
fall  to  leeward.  . 

LEE' WA  Y,  n.  The  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  line  of 
her  way  makes  with  her  keel,  when  she  is  close- 
hauled.  Mar-  ,Dlct- 

LEECH,  n.  [Goth. leikeis,  Sax.  lac,  a  host  or  innkeeper, 
a  physician;  Dan.  Idege;  lager,  to  heal;  Sw.  lalaa 
to  heal ;  lalciare,  a  physician  ;  Ir.  hash  i  Russ.  liakar.] 

1.  A  physician  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

Spenser.     Dryden.     Gay. 
[This  word,  in  the   United  States,  is  nearly  or 
wholly  obsolete.     Even  Cow-leech  is  not  used.] 

2.  [Sax.  Uccan,  to  seize.]  A  blood-sucker  ;  an  an- 
imal of  the  genus  Hirudo,  a  species  of  aquatic  worm, 
which  is  used  in  the  medical  art  for  topical  bleeding. 
One  large  species  of  this  animal  is  called  horse-leech. 

3.  In  'seamen's  language,  the  border  or  edge  of  a 
sail,  which  is  sloping  or  perpendicular  ;  as,  the  fore- 
leech,  the  after-leech,  &c.  _' 

LEECH,  v.t.    Totreat  with  medicine;  to  heal.    [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
LEECH'-GRAFT,  n.     The  art  of   healing.     [Obs.] 

Davics. 
LEECH'-LINE,  n.     Leech-lines  are  ropes  fastened  to 
the  leech-ropes  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail,  serving 
to  truss  them  up  to  the  yards. 
LEEI'II'-RoPE,   n.      That   part   of  the   bolt-rope   to 
which  the  skirt  or  border  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LEEF,  o.     Kind;   fond;    pleasing;    willing.      [Obs.] 

[S.-e  Lief  ]  Spenser. 

LEEK,  re.      [Sax-  Uac  '   G    lauch '    D-  look '"   Sw-  Wk '' 
Dan.  log.]  .    ,.  , 

A  pia-it  of  the  genus  Allium,  with  a  bulbous  root. 

JV«m.  xi.  ,  , 

LEE'LITE  n.    A  variety  of  feldspar,  so  named  from 

I  >r.  Lee.  Dana. 

LEEK,  o.  i.     TD.  gluwen,  bcglunren  ] 

1.  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  turn  the  eye  and  cast  a 
look  from  a  corner,  either  in  contempt,  defiance  or 
frowning,  or  for  a  sly  look.  s'»'.ft- 

2.  To  look  with  a  forced  countenance.  Dryden. 
;  LEER,  v.  t.  To  allure  with  smiles.  Dryden. 
I    LEER,  n.     [Sax.  Ideare,  Idcor,  the  cheek.] 

1  1.  The  cheek.     r0bs.] 

I  2.  Complexion;  hue;  face      [Obs.] 


Milton. 


Pope. 


3.  An  oblique  view. 

With  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance. 

4.  An  affected  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  Willi  faint  praise,  concede  Willi  civil  Uer. 

LEER,  a.     [Sax.  gelar.] 

Empty  ;  also,  trifling  ;  frivolous.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
LEER'ED,  pp.  Looked  obliquely  ;  allured  by  smiles. 
LEER'ING,  ppr.  Looking  obliquely  ;  casting  a  look  as 

LEER'ING-LY,  adv.  With  an  arch,  oblique  look  or 
smile. 

LEES,  re.  pi.  [Fr.  lie ;  Arm.  ly ;  probably  a  contracted 
word.    It  is  used  in  the  plural  only.] 

The  grosser  parts  of  any  liquor  which  have  settled 
on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  dregs  ;  sediment ;  as,  the 
Zees  of  wine. 

LEESE,  v.  t.    To  lose.    [Obs.]     [See  Lose.] 

B.  Jonson. 

LEESE,  v.  t.     [L.  lasus.] 

To  hurt.     [Obs.]  Tf  ichf. 

LEET,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  a  court.  The  court-leet, 
or  view  of  frankpledge,  is  a  court  of  record  held 
once  a  year  and  not  oftener,  within  a  particular  hun- 
dred, lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet.  Its  original  intent  was  to  view  the  frankpledges 
or  freemen  within  the  liberty,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  punish  certain  minute  offenses.  All  freeholders 
within  the  precinct  are  obliged  to  attend  this  court. 

Blackstone. 
The  court-leet  is  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 
the  county  court. 

LEET'-ALE,  n.  A  feast  or  merry-making  in  the  time 
of  leet.  England. 

LEET'-MAN,  n.  One  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
leet-court.  Bancroft. 

LEFT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Leave. 

LEFT,  a.  fL.  Icevus  ;  Gr.  Aaioc,  Hesych.  \n<poc;  prob- 
ably from  the  root  of  leave,  Gr.  Xeittcu,  and  properly 
weak,  deficient.  Applied  to  the  hand  or  arm,  it  de- 
notes the  weak  arm,  as  opposed  to  the  right,  the 
strong,  or  dextrous.     Hence  the  ancient  idea  of  sin 


ister,  unfortunate,  attached  to  the  left&rm  or  side.] 

1.  Denoting  the  part  opposed  to  the  right  of  the 
body;  as,  the  left  hand,  arm,  or  side.  Hence,  the 
noun  being  omitted,  we  say,  on  the  left,  that  is,  on 
the  left  side  or  wing,  as  of  an  army. 

2.  The  left  bank  of  a  river  is  that  which  is  on  the 
left  hand  of  a  person  whose  face  is  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

LEFT'-HAND,  v.    The  hand  on  the  left  side. 

LEFT'-HAND'ED,  a.  Having  the  left  hand  or  arm 
more  strong  and  dextrous  than  the  right  ;  using  the 
left  hand  and  arm  with   more  dexterity  than  the 

2.  Unlucky;  inauspicious;  unseasonable.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
Left-handed  marriage,  or  Morganatic  marriage; 
among  German  princes,  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank,  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  that  she 
and  her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank,  or  inherit 
the  possessions,  of  her  husband.  Brande. 

LEFT'-HAND'ED-NESS,    n.      Habitual   use    of  the 
left  hand,  or  rather  the  ability  to  use  the  left  hand 
with  more  ease  and  strength  than  the  right. 
LEFT'-HAND'I-NESS,  re.     Awkwardness. 

Chesterfield. 

LEG,  71.     [Dan.  leg ;  It.  lacca.] 

1.  The  limb  of  an  animal,  used  in  supporting  the 
body,  and  in  walking  and  running  ;  properly,  that 
part  of  the  limb  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  but  in  o 
more  general  sense,  the  whole  limb,  including  the 
thiglMhe  leg,  and  the  foot. 

2.  The  long  or  slender  support  of  any  thing  ;  as, 
the  leg  of  a  table. 

LeSs  of  a  triangle  ;  the  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  a  name 
seldom  used  unless  one  of  the  sides  is  first  distin- 
guished by  some  appropriate  term  ;  as,  the  hypot- 
enuse and  two  legs  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Barlow. 
To  make  a  leg;  to  bow  ;  a  phrase  introduced  prob- 
ably by  the  practice  of  drawing  the  right  leg  back- 
ward.    [Little  used.]  Locke.     Swift. 

To  stand  on  one's  own  legs ;  to  support  one's  self ; 
to  trust  to  one's  own  strength  or  efforts,  without 
aid.  T     , 

LEG'A-CY,   n.     [Sp.   legado;   Fr.    legs;    L.  legatum, 

from  lego,  to  send,  to  bequeath  ;  Eth.  (1  ATI,  laka, 

-   -  £ 
Ar.  i*\.n  alaka,  to  send.    Class  Lg,  No.  1.] 

A  bequest ;  a  particular  thing  or  certain  sum  of 
money  given  by  last  will  or  testament. 

Good  counsel  is  Ihe  best  legacy  a  falher  can  leave  to  his  child. 
Li  kjSlrange. 

LEG' A-CY-HUNT'ER,  n.  One  who  flatters  and  courts 
for  legacies.  . . 

LE'GAL,   a.     [Fr. ;  from   L.  legalis,   from   lex,  legis, 
law.] 

1.  According  to  law  ;  in  conformity  with  law  ;  as, 
a  legal  standard  or  test ;  a  legal  procedure. 


2.  Lawful ;   permitted  hy  law  ;   as,  a  legal  trade. 
Any  thing  is  legal  which  the  laws  do  not  forbid. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  works,  as  distinguished 
from  free  grace  ;  or  resting  on  works  for  salvation. 

4.  Pertaining  to  law  ;  created  by  law.      [Milton. 
The  exception  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  Paley. 

So  we  use  the  phrase  criminal  law. 
Le'GAL-IST,  7i.     One  who  relies  for  salvation  upon 
LE'GAL  FI€'TION.     See  Fiction,     [works  of  law 
LE-GAL'I-TY,  ti.    Lawfulness ;  conformity  to  law. 
2.  In  theology,  a  reliance  on  works  for  salvation. 

Scott. 
LE'GAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  lawful ;  to  render  con- 
formable to  law ;  to  authorize.    What  can  legalize  re- 
venge ? 

2.  To  sanction ;  to  give  the  authority  of  law  to 
that  which  is  done  without  law  or  authority.   Irregu- 
lar proceedings  may  be  legalized  by  a  subsequent  act 
of  the  legislature. 
LE'GAL-lZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  lawful. 
LE'GAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  lawful. 
LE'GAL-LY,  adv.    Lawfully  ;  according  to  law  ;  in  a 

manner  permitted  bv  law. 
LEG'A-TA-RY,  re.     [Fr.  legataire ;  L.  legatarius,  from 
lego,  to  bequeath.] 

A  legatee  ;  one  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 
[But  Legatee  is  generally  used.] 
LEG'ATE,   71.     [Fr.  legat;  L.   legatus,   from  lego,  to 
send.     See  Lackey.] 

1.  An  embassador  or  envoy  ;  but  especially, 

2.  The  pope's  embassador  to  a  foreign  prince  or 
state  ;  a  cardinal  or  bishop  sent  as  the  pope's  repre- 
sentative or  commissioner  to  a  sovereign  prince.  Leg- 
ates are  of  three  kinds  ;  legates  a  latere,  or  counsel- 
ors and  assistants  of  his  holiness  ;  legates  de  latere, 
who  are  not  cardinals,  and  legates  by  office.     Encyc 

LEG-A-TEE',  7t.     [L.  lego,  to  send.] 

One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed.  Sioift. 

LEG'ATE-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  legate. 

LEG'A-TINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  legate  ;  as,  legatine 
power.  Shak. 

2.  Made  by  or  proceeding  from  a  legate  ;  as,  a.  lega- 
tine constitution.  Ayliffe. 

LE-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  legatio,  from  lego,  to  send.] 

An  embassy;  a  deputation;  properly,  a  sending, 
but  generally,  the  person  or  persons  sent  as  envoys 
or  embassadors  to  a  foreign  court.  Bacon. 

LE-G A' TO,*[ It.]  in  music,  directs  the  notes  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  close,  smooth,  gliding  manner  ;  opposed 
to  Staccato. 

LEG-A-TOR',  n.  [L.]  A  testator  ;  one  who  bequeaths 
a  legacy.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

LEG'-BALL,  n.  To  give  leg-bail,  is  to  escape  from 
custody  and  run  away.  Walter  Scott. 

LEGE,  (lej,)  v.  t.  To  allege  ;  to  lighten.     [jYot  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 

LE'GEND  or  LEG'END,  n.  [It.  leggenda  ;  h'.  legen- 
da,  from  lego,  to  read  ;  originally,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church" a.  book  of  service,  or  lessons  to  be  read 
in  worship.] 

1.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  sa-nts,  for- 
merly read  at  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of  reli- 
gious houses.     Hence, 

2.  An  idle  or  ridiculous  story  told  respecting  saints. 

Encyc. 

3.  Any  memorial  or  relation,.  Johnson. 

4.  An  incredible,  unauthentic  narrative.  Blackmore. 

5.  The  motto  or  words  placed  round  the  field  of  a 
medal  or  coin.  Brande 

LE'GEND,  7).  t.    To  tell  or  narrate,  as  a  legend.   Hall. 

LEG'END-A-RY,  a.  Consisting  of  legends  ;  strange  ; 
fabulous.  ,  ,  „ 

LEG'END-A-RY,  n.  A  book  of  legends  ;  a  relater  of 
legends.  Sheldon.. 

LEG'ER,  n.     [D.  lengen,  to  lie,  Sax.  lecgan.] 

Any  thing  that  lies  in  a  place  ;  that  which  rests  or 
remains;  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  an  adjective,  as,  a  leger  embassador,  that 
is,  resident ;  but  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  except  in 
particular  phrases.  _     _ 

A  leirer-book,  or  leger  ;  a  book  that  lies  in  the  count- 
ing-house, the  book  into  whicli  merchants  carry  a 
summary  of  the  accounts  of  the  journal ;  usually 
and  properly  written  Ledger.  ■ 

LEG'ER-LINE,  (led'jerO  "•   In  music,  a  line  added  to 

I  the  staff  of  five  "lines,  when  more  lines  than  five  are 
wanted,  for  designating  notes  ascending  or  descend- 


LEG-ER-DE-MAIN',  ti.     [Fr.  leger,  It.  leggiero  .light, 
slight,  and  Fr.  de  main,  of  hand.     See  Light.] 

Sleight  of  hand  ;  a  deceptive  performance  which 
depends  on  dexterity  of  hand  ;  a  trick  performed 
with  such  art  and  adroitness,  that  the  manner  or  ait 
eludes  observation.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  ad- 
ieclively  :  as,  a  leirerdemaiv  trick. 

LE-GER'I-TY,  n.    |Fr.  legercte.]     Lightness  ;  nimble- 
ness.     [Jfot  in  use.]  S5j2?",..» 

LEGGE  v.  t.     [Sax.  lecgan.]     To  lay.    [Obs.]     Wichf. 

LEG'G£D.  flegd  or  leg'ged,)  a.     [from  leg.]     Having 
le°-s  ■    used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  two-legged  animal. 

LEG'GIN,      )  71.     [from   leg.]     A  cover  for  the   leg, 

LEG'GING,  \      like  a  long  gaiter  ;  a  garment  that  in- 
closes the  leg.  Mackenzie.     Southey. 
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LE6-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Legibleness;  the  quality  or  state 

of  being  legible. 
LEG'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  legibilis,  from  lego,  to  read.] 

1.  That  may  lie  read  ;  consisting  of  letters  or  fig- 
ures that  may  he  distinguished  by  the  eye  ;  as,  a  fair, 
legible  manuscript. 

2.  That  may  be  discovered  or  understood  by  ap- 
parent marks  or  indications.  The  thoughts  of  men 
are  often  legible  in  their  countenances. 

'    LEG'I-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
legible. 
LEG'I-BLY,  adv.    In  such  a  maimer  as  may  be  read  ; 

as,  a  manuscript  legibly  written. 
LB'GION,  ii.    [L.  legioj from  lego,  to  collect.] 

1.  In  Rinnan  antiquity,  a  body  of  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  different  numbers  of  nun  at  different  periods, 
from  three  to  Wve  thousand.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten  companies,  and 
each  company  into  two  centuries.  Encijc. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  military  bands.  Shak. 

3.  A  great  number. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  lesions  will  force  their  way  through 

the  same  breach.  itogers. 

My  name  is  lesion,  for  we  are  many.  —  Mark  v. 

Legion  of  honor  ;  an  order  instituted  in  France  by 
Napoleon,  as  a  reward  for  merit,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. Brands. 
LE'GION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  a  legion  or  to  legions. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  legion  or  of  legions  ;  as,  a  le- 
gionary force. 

3.  Containing  a  great  number  ;  as,  a  legionary  body 
of  errors.  Brown. 

LE'GION-A-RY,  n.     One  of  a  legion.  Milton. 

LE'6iON-RY,  ii.     Body  of  legions.  Poilok. 

LEG'IS-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  lex,  legis,  law,  and  fero,  la- 

■   tarn,  to  give,  pass,  or  enact.] 

To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws.  It  is  ,i  question 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  legislate  at  present  on  the 
subject.  Let  us  not  legislate,  when  we  have  no  [low- 
er to  enforce  our  laws. 

LE6'IS-L?.-TED,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Legislate. 

LEG'IS-La  TING,  ppr.     Enacting  laws. 

LEG-IS-L.VTION,  h.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  passing  a 
law  or  laws  ;  the  enacting  of  laws. 

Pylhagoris  joined  legislation  to  hid  philosophy.  Littleton. 

LEG'IS-I.A-TIVE,  «.     [Fr.  legislatif] 

1.  Giving  or  enacting  laws  ;  as,  a  legislative  body. 

2.  Capable  of  enacting  laws  ;  as,  legislative  power. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  enacting  of  laws  ;  suitable  to 
laws  ;  as,  the  legislative  style. 

4.  Done  by  enacting  ;  as,  a  legislative  act. 

JYote. —  In  this  word,  and  in  Legislator,  Legis- 
latrix,  Legislature,  the  accent  is  nearly  equal  on 
the  first  and  third  syllables  ;  and  a,  in  the  third,  has 
its  first  or  long  sound. 

LEG'IS-La-TOR,  ii.  [L.]  A  lawgiver;  one  who 
makes  laws  for  a  state  or  community.  This  word  is 
limited  in  its  use  to  a  supreme  lawgiver,  the  lawgiver 
of  a  sovereign  state  or  kingdom,  and  is  not  applied 
to  men  that  make  the  by-laws  oi  a  subordinate  cor- 
poration. 

LEG-IS-LA'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  legislator, 
f  JVut  in  use.]  Halifax. 

LEG-IS-L.VTRESS,  (  n.     A  female  who  makes  laws. 

LKG-IS-La'TRIX,     (  Tookc. 

LEG'IS-La-TIJRE,  (led'jis-lat-vur,)  n.     [Sp.  legislatu- 

ra-l 
The  body  of  men  in  a  state  or  kingdom  invested 

will)  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws;  the  supreme 

power  of  a  state.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
consists  of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons, witli  the  kins,  wiiose  sanction  is  necessary  to 
every  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law.  The  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  States  in  America  consist  of  two  houses 
or  branches;  but  the  sanction  of  the  (jovernor  is  re- 
quired to  give  their  acts  the  force  of  law,  or  a  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  two  houses  after  he 
has  declined  and  assigned  his  objections. 

LF/tilST,  ,,,     One  skilled  in  the  laws.         Jifarston. 

LE-OlT't  MA-CY,  it.  [from  legitimate.]  Lit  entity,  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Hence,  lawfulness  of  birth  ; 
opposed  to  Bastardy.  JJylijfe. 

2.  Genuineness,  or  reality;  opposed  to  Seuiuous- 

KESS. 

3.  Regular  sequence  or  deduction  j  as,  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  conclusion. 

4.  The  accordance  of  an  action  or  institution  with 
established  law  j  as,  the  legitimacy  of  a  measure  or 
government. 

LE-ClT'l-MATE,  a.  [Fr.  legitime ;  L.  legitimus;  from 
lez*  law.] 

Literally,  accordant  with  law.     Hence, 

1.  Lawfully  begotten  or  born  ;  born  in  wedlock  ; 
as,  legitimate  heirs  or  cui'dron. 

2.  Genuine  ;  real  ;  no    false  or  spurious. 

3.  Following  by  reguja,  or  natural  sequence  ;  as,  a 
legitimate  result. 

4.  In  accordance  with  established  law  ;  as,  a  legit- 
imate government. 

I,E-GIT'I-M.aTB,  v  t.  [Fr.  legitimer  ;  Sp.  legitimar  ; 
It.  lcgittimavi,.s 

1.  To  make  lawful. 

2.  To  render  legitimate  j  to  communicate  the  rights 
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of  a  legitimate  child  to  one  that  is  illegitimate  ;  to  in- 
vest with  til?  rights  of  a  lawful  heir.  Jlyliffe. 

LEGITIMATED   pp.     Made  lawful. 

LF.-G1TI-MATE-LY,  adv.  Lawfully  ;  according  to 
law. 

2.  Genuinely  ;  not  falsely.  Dryden. 

LEU31T'I-MATE-NESS,  u.  Legality;  lawfulness; 
genuineness. 

LE-GIT'l-M  A-TING,  ppr.     Rendering  lawful. 

LE-GlT-l-MA'TION,  h.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  rendering 
legitimate,  or  of  investing  an  illegitimate  child  with 
the  lights  of  one  born  in  wedlock. 
2.  Lawful  birth.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

LE-GlT'l-MIST,  n.  Une  who  supports  legitimate  au- 
thority. In  France,  an  adherent  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the   Bourbon   family,  which  was  driven  from  the 

LECf'LESSjtf.     Having'nolegs.  [throne  in  1830. 

LEG'UME,      jn.*  [L. legv.rn.en ;  Ft.lcgame;  probably 

LE-GO'MEN,  (  from  L.  lego,  to  collect,  and  signify- 
ing that  which  collects  or  holds,  or  a  collection.] 
*1.  In  botany, a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  of  two  valves, 
in  which  the  seeds  are  fixed  to  one  suture  only.  In 
the  latter  circumstance,  it  differs  from  n  siliqua,  in 
which  the  seeds  are  attached  to  both  sutures.  In 
popular  use,  a  legume  is  called  a  Poo,  or  a  Cod  ;  as, 
pea-/W,  or  pens-cod.  Martyn. 

2.  In  the  plural,  pulse,  peas,  beans,  &c. 

LE-GO'MIN,  n.  A  peculiar  principle  in  the  fleshy 
cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  papilionaceous  plants  ; 
vegetable  casein.  Graham. 

LE-Gfl'MIN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  pulse  ;  consisting 
of  pulse.  Leguminous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  leg- 
ume for  a  pericarp,  as  peas  and  beans. 

LET-PATH' Y-MIC,  a.     [Gr.  e\:t-„i  and  Seine.] 

Fainting;  tending  to  swooning.  J.  Taylor. 

LElS'f;R-.-V-BLE,  u. '  [See  Leisure.]  Vacant  of  em- 
ployment ;  not  occupied  ;  as,  leisurable  hours.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Broicn. 

LitlS' UR-A-BLY,  adv.  At  leisure;  without  hurry. 
[Little  used.]  Hooker.' 

LeIS'ITRE,  (lee'zhur  or  lezh'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  loisir.  This 
is  from  the  same  root  as  Sw.  and  Dan.  ledig,  void, 
empty,  vacant,  free,  eased  ;  Sw.  lediglict.  Dan.  ledig- 
hed,  leisure  ;  or  it  may  be  more  nearly  connected 
with  Goth.  Ums,  loose,  free,  vacant,  Eng.  lease.] 

1.  Freedom  from  occupation  or  business ;  vacant 
time  ;  time  free  from  employment. 

The  desire  oi  Leisure  is  much  more  natural  than  of  business  and 

care.  Temple. 

I  shall  leare  with  him  that  rebuke  to  be  considered  at  his  leisure. 

Locke. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 

He  sighed  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  sav.     [Not  used.] 

Dryiien. 

This  word  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  ;  as,  leis- 
ure time.  Dryden. 
LEIS'URE-LY,  a.  Done  at  leisure  ;  not  hasty  •  delib- 
erate ;  slow  ;  as,  a  leisurely  walk  or  march  ;  a  leisure- 
ly survey  of  life. 
LitlS'  U.E.E-LY,  adv.  Not  in  haste  or  hurry  ;  slowly; 
at  leisure  ;  deliberately. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being'  careful  to  count 
the  steps.  Adjlison. 

LE'MAN,  ?i.     [Probably  contracted  from  lifinan,  leve- 
man  i  Sax.  leaf,  loved,  and  man.   See  Love  and  Lief.] 
A  sweetheart ;  a  gallant,  or  a  mistress.     [06s.] 
Chaucer.     Spenser.     Shak. 

LeME,  ?i.     [Sax.  Icoma.] 

A  ray  of  light.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

LEME,  v.  i.    To  shine.     [Obs.] 

LEM'MA,  ii.     [Gr.  e\nuua,  from  \auliava,  to  receive.] 
In  mathematics,  a  proposition  demonstrated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  tiie  demonstration  of  some 
other  proposition.  Day. 

LEM'MING,  j  a.*  An  English  name  applied  to  a  group 

LEM'ING,  \  of  rodent  mammals,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  mouse  and  rat.  They  mostly  inhabit  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  By  some  naturalists,  this  group 
is  made  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Lemmas,  but  by- 
others  it  is  placed  under  the  genus  Mus. 

Lemnian  earth,  or  sphragide,  from  the  Isle  of  Lcra- 
nos,  in  the  Egean  Sea  ;  a  kind  of  astringent,  medici- 
nal earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  reddish  color, 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  bole.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  clay,  with  a  smooth  surface  resembling 
agv'ite,  especially  in  recent  fractures.  It  removes  im- 
purities like  soap.  Encyc.     Nicholson. 

LEM-NIS'€ATE,  re.  [L.  lemniscus,  a  ribbon  ;  lemn'ts- 
caties,  adorned  with  ribbons.] 

In  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve  in  the  form  of 
tlie  figure  8.  Barlow. 

LEM'ON,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  Union;  It.  limone.  This 
word  is  found  in  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna  ;  and  in  the 
Amharic  dialect  of  Ethiopia  we  find  lime  or  tone,  the 
same  word.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Citrus, 
which  grows  iii  warm  climates.  This  fruit  furnish- 
es a  cooling  acid  juice,  which  forms  an  ingredient  in 
some  of  our  most  delicious  liquors. 

2.  Lemon,  or  lemon-tree  ;  the  tree  that  produces 
len'ioiu. 

What  is  cnlled  salt  of  lemons,  is  really  vinovalate 
of  potash,  or  potash  combined  with  oxalic  acid. 

Brande- 
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LEMONADE',  n.  [Fr.  limonade ;  Sp.  limonada  ;  from 
Union.] 

A  liquor  consisting  of  lemon-juice  mixed  with  wa- 
ter and  sweetened 

LE'.MUR,  n.'*  [L.]  One  of  a  genus  of  quariruniaiious 
mammals,  nearly  allied  to  the  apes,  baboons,  and 
monkeys,  but  with  a  form  approaching  that  of  quad- 
rupeds, mostly  inhabiting  Madagascar  and  the  East 
Indian  islands. 

LE.M'U-KES,  re.  pi.  [L.]  Hobgoblins;  evil  spirits. 
Wot  English.] 

LEND,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Lent.  [Sax.  lanan  ;  Sw. 
Idna ,'  Dan.  luancr  ;  G.  Icihcn  ;  D.  leenen.  Lend  is  a 
corrupt  orthography  of  ten,  or  loan,  or  derived  from 
it.     See  Loan.] 

1.  To  grant  to  another  for  temporary  use,  on  the 
express  or  implied  condition  that  the  tiling  shall  be 
returned  ;  as,  to  lend  a  book  ;  or, 

2.  To  grant  a  thing  to  be  used,  on  the  condition 
that  its  equivalent  Hi  kind  shall  be  returned;  as,  to 
lend  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  grant ;  to  furnish,  in  general ;  as, 
to  lend  assistance  ;  to  lend  an  ear  to  a  discourse. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  Ihy  patience.  Addison. 

4.  To  grant  for  temporary  use,  on  condition  ol  re- 
ceiving a  compensation  at  certain  periods  for  the  ise 
of  the  thing,  anil  an  ultimate  return  of  the  thing,  or 
its  full  value.  Thus  money  is  lent  on  condition  if 
receiving  interest  for  the  use,  and  of  having  the  prin- 
cipal sum  returned  at  the  stipulated  time.  Lend  l.< 
correlative  to  borrow. 

5.  To  permit  to  use  for  another's  benefit.  A  lent 
his  name  to  obtain  money  from  the  bank. 

6.  Tt  et  for  hire  or  compensation  ;  as,  to  lend  a 
horse  or  gig.  [This  sense  is  used  by  Paley,  and  prob- 
ably may  be  common  in  England.  Brt  in  the  United 
S  ales,  I  believe,  the  word  is  never  thus  used,  except 
in  reference  to  money.  We  lend  money  upon  inter- 
est, but  never  lend  a  coach  or  horse  for  a  compensa- 
tion.    We  use  to.] 

LEN'D'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  lent.  Sherwood. 

LEND'ER,  ii.    One  who  lends. 

The  borrower  is  servant  to  Ihe  lender.  —  Prov.  xj.ii. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  tradq  of  putting  money  to  in- 
terest. Bacon.     Dryden. 
LEND'ING,  ppr.    Granting   for  temporary  use.    [See 

Lend.] 
LEND'ING,  ii      The  act  of  loaning. 

2.  That  which  is  lent  or  furnished.  Shall. 

LEND.*,  n.  pi.     [Sax.]     Loins.     [JVbt  in  use.]     Wielif. 
LENGTH,    re.f     [Sax.    lengthc,   from   leng,  long;    D. 

leualc.] 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from  end  to 
end  ;  tlie  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
body,  parallel  to  its  sides  ;  as,  the  length  of  a  church 
or  of  a  ship  ;  the  length  of  a  rope  or  line. 

2.  Extent ;  extension. 

Stretched  at  his  [engUi,  lie  spurns  the  swarthy  ground.  Dryden. 

3.  A  certain  extent;  a  portion  of  space;  with  a 
plural. 

Larg'e  lengths  of  seas  and  shores.  Stick. 

4.  Space  of  time ;  duration,  indefinitely ;  as,  a 
great  length  of  time.  What  length  of  time  will  this 
enterprise  require  for  its  accomplishment? 

5.  L.ng  duration. 

May  Heaven,  in-eat  monarch,  still  augment  your  bliss 

With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  liKC  this.  Dryden. 

G.  Reach  or  extent ;  as,  to  pursue  a  subject  to  a 
great  length. 

7.  Extent ;  as,  the  length  of  a  discourse,  essa}',  or 
argument. 

8.  Distance. 

He  hail  inarched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.     [Unusual  and  inele- 
gant.] Clarendon. 

t  Jit  length  ;  at  or  in  the  full  extent.    Let  the  name 

be  inserted  ut  length. 

2.  At  last ;  at  the  end  or  conclusion.         Dryden. 
LENGTH,  7-.  I.     To  extend  ;  to  lengthen.    [JVoi  used.] 
LENGTHEN,  (length'n,)  v.t.     To  extend  in  length  ; 

to  make  longer  ;  to  elongate  ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line. 

2.  To  draw  out  or  extend  in  tune  ;  to  protract ;  to 
continue  in  duration  ;  as,  to  lengthen  life.  The  days 
lengthen  from  December  to  June. 

3.  To  extend  ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  discourse  or  a  dis- 
sertation. 

4.  To  draw  out  in  pronunciation  ;  as,  to  lengthen 
a  sound  or  a  syllable.  This  verb  is  often  followed  by 
out,  which  may  be  sometimes  cmphatical,  but  in  gen 
eral  is  useless. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date  ?  Dryden. 

LENGTHEN,  v.  i.  To  Ernw  longer;  to  extend  in 
length.  A  hempen  rope  jontract.s  when  wet,  and 
ten->-thens  when  dry. 

LENGTH'fJN'-/:!),  (length'nd.)  ;ip.  or  a.  Made  long- 
er ;  drawn  out  in  length  ;  continued  in  duration. 

LENGTH' /•.'N-1NG,  ppr.  Making  longer;  extending 
in  length  or  in  duration. 

LENGTll'/CN-ING,  n.  Continuation  ;  protraction. 
Drill,  iv. 

LENGTH'FUL,  a.    Of  great  length  in  measure.  Poor. 
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LENGTH'I-LY,  diio.    In  a  lengthy  manner;  at  great 

length  cif  extent.  Jefferson. 

LENGTH'I-NESS,  n.      Length;    the  statu  of   being 

Lingthy.  Knickerbocker,  March,  18M. 

LENGTH' WISE,  adv.     fn  the  direction  of  the  length  ; 

in  a  lungiludircaj  direction. 
LENGTH 'Y,  a.  Being  long  or  moderately  long ;  not 
short  |  not  brief;  a/iplieil  mostly  to  moral  subjects,  as 
to  discourses,  writings,  arguments,  proceedings,  &c. ; 
as,  a  lengthy  sermon  ;  a  lengthy  dissertation  ;  alengtliy 
detail.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

Lengtfiy  periods.  Washington's  Letter  to  Plater. 

No  initiisLcri.il  net  in  France,  in  matters  of  judicial  cognizance,  is 
done  without  a  proces  verba!,  in  which  the  facts  are  slated 
ami. 1st  a  great  deai  of  lengthy  formality,  with  a  detrrec  of 
minuteness  highly  profitable  to  the  verbalising  officers  and 
to  the  revenue.  .dm.  Review,  Ap.  Oct.  1SII. 

°.  S.  Murray  has  sent,  or  will  semi,  a  double  copy  of  ihe  Bride 
and  tii  lour  ;  in  the  last  one  some  lengViy  additions  ;  pray 
acc-pl  them  according  to  old  customs. 

Lord  Byron'!  Letter  to  Or.  Clarke,  Dec.  13,  1313. 
Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  in  treating  of  South  Carolina— is 
by  no  means  as  lengthy  as  Mr.  Hewitt's  History. 

Drayton's   Vieio  of  Soadi  Carolina. 
These  would  lie  details  too  lengthy.  Jejfereon. 

LThis  word,  which  was  originally  an  American- 
ism, is  now  nsetl  to  a  considerable  extent  by  English 
writers,  and  has  been  admitted  into  the  recent  Dic- 
tionaries of  Knowles,  Smart,  and  Reid.l 

1  E'NI-EN-CY,  it.     Unity. 

LE'NI-ENT,  a.     [L.   leniens,   from  lenio,   lenis,    soft, 

milti  ;  Ar.    "  J  laina,  to  be  soft,  or  smooth.     Class 

Ln,  No.  4.  The  primary  sense  probably  is  smooth,  or 
to  make  smooth,  and  blandus  may  be  of  the  same 
family.] 

1.  Softening  ;  mitigating  ;  assnasive. 
Time,  tli.il  on  all  things  lavs  hi.  lenient  hand, 

Ye:  lames  not  this.  Pope. 

Sometimes  with  of:  as,  lenient  o/grief.      Milton. 

2.  Relaxing  ;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  die  tillers,  are  lenient,  balsamic.  Arbnlhnot. 

LE'NI-ENT,  h.    That  which  softens  or  assuages  ;  an 

emollient.  IViscman. 

L£'Nl-ENT-LY,  adv.    Mitigatingly ;  assuagingly. 
LEN'l-F5,  v.  t.     To  assuage  ;  to  soften  ;  to  mitigate. 

[Little  used.]  •  Bacon.     Dryden. 

LEN'I-MENT,  n.     An  assnasive.     [JV,,t  used.) 
LEN'1-TIVE,   a.    [It.   lenitivo;   Fr.   lenitif;  "from  L. 
lenio,  to  soften.] 

Having  the  quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as 
pain  or  acrimony  ;  assuasive ;  emollient. 

Bacon.     Jlrbtitlaiot. 
LEN'I-TIVE,  7i.     A  medicine  or  application  that  has 
the  quality  of  easing  pain;   that  which  softens  or 
mitigates. 
2    A  palliative  ;  that  which  abates  passion.  South. 
LEN'f-TY,  ii.     [I,,  lenitas,  from  lenix,  mild,  suit.] 

Mildness  of  temper  :  softness:  tenderness;  mercy. 
Young  offenders  may  he  treated  witli  lenity.      It  is 
opposed  to  Severity  and  Rtnon. 
LEN'NOOK,  a.    Slender ;  pliahle.     [Local] 
LE-NOC'I-NANT,  a.     [L.' lenocinans.) 

Given  to  lewdness.  More. 

LENS,  n. ;  pi.  Lenses.  *  [L.  lens,  a  lentil.] 

In  optics,  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, bounded  on  both  sides  by  polished  spherical 
surfaces,  or  on  the  one  side  by  a  spherical,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  plane,  surface.  Rays  of  light  passing 
through  it  are  made  to  change  their  direction,  anil  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a  certain  distance. 
Lenses  are  double-convex,  or  convex  on  both  sides: 
double-concave,  or  concave  on  both  sidcs  ;  plano- 
convex, or  plano-concave,  that  is.  with  one  side 
plane,  and  the  otiier  convex  or  concave  ;  or  convex 
ot)  one  side,  ami  concave  on  the  other  ;  the  latter  is 
called  a  meniscus,  when  the  concavity  is  less  than  the 
convexity  ;  but  a  concavo-convex  lens,  when  the  con- 
cavity is  greater  than  the  convexity.  The  term  lens 
is  sometimes  used  by  itself  for  double  convex  lens. 

Braiidc. 
LENT,  prel.  and  pp.  of  Lend. 

LENT,  n.  [Sax.  lencten,  spring  lent,  from  leng,  long  ; 
lene.iran,  to  lengthen  ;  so  called  from  the  lengthening 
of  tiie  days.] 

The  quadragesimal  fast,  or  fast  of  forty  flays,  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches 
before  Easter,  the  festival  of  our  Savior's  resurrec- 
tion. It  begins  at  Ash-Wednesday,  and  continues 
till  Easter. 
LENT,  a.     Slow;  mild;  as,  tenter  heats.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
LENT,  I  [It.]   in  music,  directs  to  a  gtadual 

LEN-TAJF  DO,  \      retarding  of  time. 
LENT" EN,  a.     Pertaining  to  lent;  used  in  lent;  spar- 
ing; as,  a  lenten  entertainment ;  a  lentcn  salad. 

Shalt. 
1 1    LEN-TI€'U.-LAR,  a.     [L.  lenticularis,  from  lens,  su- 
pra.] 

I.  Resembling  a  lentil. 

il.   Having  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens  ;  len- 
tiform. 
LEN-TrClJ-LAR-LY,orfj).     In  the  manner  of  a  lens  ; 
with  a  curve. 
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LEN'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  lens  and  fxrma,  form.] 
Of  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens. 

LEN  TIG'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  lentigo,  a  freckle,  from  L. 
lens.] 

Freckly ;  scurfy;  furfuraceous. 

LEN-TT'GO,  7t   [L.]     A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

LEN'TIL,  ii.    f Fr.  Untitle,,  from  L.  lens.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  F.rvum.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  rising  with  weak  stalks  about  18  inches.  The 
seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  pod,  are  round,  tlat, 
anil  a  little  convex  in  the  middle.  It  is  cultivated  for 
fodder,  and  for  its  seeds.  Encyc. 

LEN'TISK,         (  ii.      [Fr.  lentisc/ue  ;  It.  lentischio ;  Sp. 

LEN-TIS'CUS,  \      Icntisco  ;  L.  lentiscus.) 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Pistacia,  the  mastich-tree,  a 
native  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wood  is  of  a  pale-brown,  resinous  and 
fragrant.     [See  Mastich.] 

LENT'I-TUDE,  71.     [L.  lentus,  slow.] 

Slowness.    [JV.it  used.]  Diet. 

LENT'NER,  71.     A  kintl  of  hawk.  Walton. 

LENTO,  LEJV-TE-MFJV'TE,  [It.,]  in  music,  signi- 
fies slow,  smooth,  and  gliding. 

LEN'TOR,  71.  [L.,  from  lentus,  slow,  tough,  clammy  ; 
Fr.  lenteur.) 

1.  Tenacity  ;  viscousness.  Bacon. 

2.  Slowness  ;  delay  ;  sluggishness.       Jlrbutliuot. 

3.  Siziness;  thickness  of  rlu*:(«A  viscidity;  a  term 
used  in  the  humoral  pathology  Coze.     Quincy. 

LEN'TOUS,  a.     [L.  lentus,  <3fW,  thick.] 

Viscitl  ;  viscous  ;  tenacious.  Brown. 

L'EJV-VOY',  (lin-vwi',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  term  borrowed 
from  old  French  poetry,  anil  signifying  a  few  de- 
tached verses  at  the  end  of  eacii  piece,  serving  to 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  a  par- 
ticular person.  „       Toone. 

LEN'ZIN-ITE,  71.  [from  Lcn-.ius,  a  German  mineral- 
ogist.] 

A  mineral  of  two  kinds,  the  opaline  and  argilla- 
ceous ;  a  variety  of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small 
masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut.     Gteavcland.     Phillips. 

LK'O,  ii.     [L.]     The  Lion,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

Lk'OD,  71.     [Saxon.]     People;  a  nation. 

LiaVOF,  71.  /jen/denotes  love  ;  so  Icoftoin,  a  winner  of 
love  ;  leofdan,  best  beloved.  Gibson. 

Lk'O-NTNE,  a.     [L.  leoninits,  from  leo,  lion.] 

Belonging  to  a  lion  ;  resembling  a  lion,  or  partaking 
of  his  qualities  ;  as,  leonine  fierceness  or  rapacity. 

Leonine  verses,  so  named  from  Leo,  the  inventor, 
are  those  the  end  of  which  rhymes  with  the  mid- 
dle; as, 

Gloria  facloram  lemere  concedilur  horum.  Johnson. 

Lk'O-NINE-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  li  n. 

Harris. 
LEOP'ARD,  (lep'ard,)  n.  *  [L.  leo,  lion,  and  pardus, 
pard,  Gr.  rraprjuc,  from  Heb.  lis,  to  separate,  that  is, 
spotted,  broken  into  spots.] 

A  carnivorous  digitigrade  mammal,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Felis,  i.  e.  the  Cat  group.  It  inhabits  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Its  fur  is  yellow,  with  at  ieast  ten 
ranges  of  small,  black  clusters  of  spots  on  each 
flank. 
LEOP'ARD'S-BaNE,  71.  The  English  popular  name 
of  several  different  plants,  principally  species  of  the 
genera  Arnica  and  Doronictitn, 
LE'IWS,  11.  [Gr.  Afrr.ic.]  The  Linntean  name  for  the 
Cirripeda,  comprising  the  llalani  or  barnacles,  and 
the  Anatifu;,  of  which  there  are  now  several  genera. 

Dana. 
LEP'ER,  71.     [L.  lepra,  leprosy,  Fr.  lepre,  Ir.  lobhar,  Gr. 
kcapa,  from  Aeiric,  a  scale.] 
A  person  affected  with  leprosy 
LEP'ID,  a.     [L.  lepidus.] 

Pleasant;  jocose.     [Little  used.] 
LEP-I-DO-DEN'DRON,   71.       [Gr.    Afiric,   JL'ttkJoc,    a 
scale,  and  0.  v6oov,  tree.] 

A  fossil  tree,  so  named  from  the  scaly  appearance 
of  the  stem,  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  leaf 
stalks.  Mantel'l. 

LEP'ID-OID,  77.     [Gr.  X-rrtc  and  etnoc.] 

One  of  a  family  of  extinct  fossil  fishes,  of  the  oolit- 
ic formation.  Buckland. 
LEP'I-DO-LTTE,  7i.     [Gr.  Aerie,  a  scale,  and  Aifl  {.] 
A  species  of  the  mica  family,  presenting  a  lilac,  or 
rose-violet  color  ;  it  usually  occurs  in  masses  consist- 
ing of  small  scales.     It  differs  from  other  micv.s,  in 
containing  the  earth  lithia.  Dana. 
LEP-I-DOP'TER,  71.            ,    [Gr.  Aetic,  a  scale,  and 
LEP-I-DOP'TE-RA,  n.  pi.  ]      rrnpny,  a  wing.] 

The  Lepidoptera  are  an  order  of  insects  having  four 
membranaceous  wings,  covered  with  fine  imbricate 
scales,  like  powder,  as  the  butterfly. 
LEP-I-DOP'TER-AL,     )  a.     Belonging  to  the  order  of 
LEP-1-noP'TER-OUS,  (      Lepidoptera. 
LEP'O-RINE  or  LEP'O-RINE,  a.     [L.  leporinus,  from 
leptts,  a  hare.     (in.  the  Teutonic  leap,  to  run.] 

Pertaining  to  a  hare  ;  having  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  the  hare.  Johnson. 

LE-PROS'I-TY,  n.     Squamousness.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
LEP'RO-SY,  77.     [See  Leper.]     A  foul  cutaneous  dis- 
ease, appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scabs,  at- 
tended with  violent  itching.     It  sometimes  covers 
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the  whole  body,  rarely   the  face.     One  species  of 
it  is  called  elephantiasis.  Encyc. 

The  term  leprosy  is  loosely  and  incorrectly  applied 
to  two  very  distinct  tliseases,  the  scaly  ami  the  tnber- 
culated,  or  the  proper  leprosy  and  the  elephantiasis. 
The  firmer  is  characterized  by  patches  of  smooth, 
laminated  scales,  sometimes  livid,  but  usually  whit- 
ish ;  in  the  latter,  the  skin  is  thickened,  livid,  and 
luberculated.  It  is  called  the  black  leprosy;  but  Ibis 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  livid  variety  of  the  scaly 
leprosy.  Good. 

LEP'ROUS,<7.     [Fr.  lepreux.]     [See  Leper.] 

Infected  with  leprosy  ;  covered  with  white  scales. 
His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  —  Ex.  iv. 

LEP'ROUS-LY,  ado.    In  leprous  manner. 

LEP'ROUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  leprous. 

LEP-TO-DAC'TYL,   n.      [Gr.   Xenroc,  slender,    and 
cWrrAtK,  a  toe.] 
A  bird  or  other  animal  having  slender  toes. 

Hitchcock. 

LEP-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   Xctttoc,  small,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 
A  minute  and  tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things. 

LkRE,  11.     Learning;  lesson;  lore.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

LkRE,  11.  t.     To  learn  ;  to  teach.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

LKRE,  a.     Empty.     [See  Leer.] 

LER'NE-ANS,  11.  pi.  A  family  of  parasitic  animals, 
relatetl  to  the  inferior  grades  of  Crustacea.  They  are 
found  attached  to  fishes,  arid  some  species  penetrate 
the  skin  with  their  elongated  head,  and  feed  on  the 
viscera  of  the  fishes.  Dana. 

Lli'SION,  (IS'zhun,)  71.     [L.  lasio,  from  Undo,  to  hurt.] 
A  hurting,  hurt;  wound;  injury.  Rush. 

LESS,  fur  Unless.     [Not  in  use.] 

LESS,  a  terminating  syllable  of  many  nouns  and  some 
adjectives,  is  the  Sax.  leas,  Goth,  taut,  belonging  to 
the  verb  lysan,  lausyanj  to  loose,  free,  separate. 
Hence  it  is  a  privative  word,  denoting  destitution  ; 
as,  a  witless  man,  a  man  destitute  of  wit ;  childless, 
without  children  ;  fatherless;  faithless;  per.nyless  ; 
lawless,  &.C 

LESS,  a.  [Sax.  las;  perhaps  allied  to  Dan.  User,  to 
ab  ite,  to  lessen,  to  relieve,  to'  ease.  Less  lias  the 
sense  of  the  comparative  degree  of  little.] 

Smaller;  not  so  large  or  great ;  as,  a  /ess  quantity 
or  number;  a  horse  of  less  size  or  value.  VVe  are 
all  destined  to  sutler  affliction  in  a  greater  or  less 
tlegree. 

LESS,  adv.  "Not  so  much  ;  in  a  smaller  c>  ower  de- 
gree ;  as,  less  bright  or  loud  ;  less  beau.iful ;  less 
obliging;  less  careful.  The  less  a  man  praises  him- 
self, the  more  disposed  are  others  to  praise  him. 

LESS,  11.     Not  so  much. 

They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  — Exod.  xvi. 
2.  An  inferior. 

The  less  is  blessed  by  the  beuer.  — Heb.  vii. 

LESS,  v.  t.     To  make  less.     [JVut  in  use.]        Gowcr. 
LES-SEE',  71.     [from  lease.]     The  person  to  whom  a 

lease  is  given,  or  who  takes  an  estate  by  lease 

Bluckstone. 
LESS'EN,  (les'n,)  v.  t.   [from  less.]     To  make  less  ;  to 

diminish  ;  to  reduce  in  hulk,  size,  quantity,  number, 

or  amount ;  to  make  smaller ;  as,  to  lessen  a  kingdom 

or  its  population. 

2.  To  diminish  in  degree,  state,  or  quality ;  as, 
awkward  manners  tend  to  lessen  our  respect  for  men 
of  merit. 

3.  To  degrade  ;  to  reduce  in  dignity. 


St.  Pa.d  cho 
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LESS'EN,  (les'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  less  ;  to  shrink  ; 
to  contract  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  or  amount ; 
to  be  diminished.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  ob- 
jects lessens  as  we  recetle  from  them. 

2.  To  become  less  in  degree,  quality,  or  intensity  ; 
to  decrease.     The  strength  of  the  body,  and  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  temper,  usually  lessen  as  we  advance 
in  age. 
LESS'KN-ED,  pp.     Made  smaller  ;  diminished. 
LESS'£N-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  in  bulk,  amount,  or 

degree  ;  degrading. 
LESS'ER,  a.     [Sax.  Itessa,  laisse,  from  las.     This  word 
is  a  corruption,  but  too  well  established  to  be  dis- 
carded.] 

Less ;  smaller.  Authors  always  write,  the  Lesser 
Asia. 

By  the  same  reason  may  a  man  in  a  stale  of  nature  punish  the 

lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  Locke. 

Got!  made  the  lesser  lijrhl  to  rule  the  night. — 'Gen.  i. 

LES'SES,  71.  pi.     [Fr.  laissecs.]     The  leavings  or  dung 

of  beasts. 
LES'SON,  (les'n,)  ra.     [This  word   we   probably  have 

receivetl   from   the  Fr.  lecon,   L.  lectio,  from  lego,  to 

read,   Fr.  lire,  tisant;    Sp.  leccion;    It.  lezione ;   Sw. 

lexa;  and  not  from  the  D.  Iteien,  G.  lesen,  to  read.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  recited  to  a  teacher  by  a  pu- 
pil or  learner  fur  improvement ;  or  such  a  portion  of 
a  hook  as  a  pupil  learns  and  repeats  at  one  time. 
The  instructor  is  pleased  when  his  pupils  recite  their 
lessons  with  accuracy  anil  promptness. 

2.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  !n  divine  service. 
Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson. 
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3.  A  portion  of  a  bock  or  manuscript  assigned  hy  a 
preceptor  to  a  pupil  to  lie  learnt,  or  for  an  exercise  ; 
something  to  he  learnt.     (Jive  him  his  lesson. 

4.  Precept ;  doctrine  or  notion  inculcated. 

Be  not  jealous  over  tin?  wife  of  tliy  Iresoi 
evil  tesson  against  thyself. 

5.  Severe  lecture;  reproof;  rebuke. 

Site  would  give  her  u  lesson  tor  walking  bo  late.  Sidney. 

"   6.  Tune  written  for  an  instrument.  Duvies. 

7.  instruction  or  truth,  taught  hy  experience.    The 
lessons  which  sickness  imparts,  she  leaves  to  be  prac- 
ticed when  health  is  established. 
LES'SON,  (les'n,)  v.  t.     To  teach  ;  to  instruct. 

Children  should  be  lessoned  into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of 

tins  vice.  L' Estrange. 

LES'SON-ED,  pp.    Taught;  instructed. 

LES'SON-ING,  ppr.    Teaching. 

LES'SOtl,  »t.     [from  test.]     One  who  leases  ;  the  per- 
son who  lets  to  farm,  or  gives  a  lease.     Blaekstone. 

LEST,  part,  [from  the  Sax.  leas,  Goth.  laud,  loose, 
separate.  In  Saxon,  it  was  precedetl  by  lite,  the  leas, 
that  less,  that  not,  tie  forte.  Hence  it  denotes  a 
loosing  or  separation,  and  hence  it  comes  to  express 
prevention. J 
That  not ;  for  fear  that. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  leet  ye  die.  — 
Gen.  iii. 

The  phrase  may  he  thus  explained  :  Ye  shall  not 
touch  it-,  that  separated  or  dismissed,  ye  die.  That 
here  refers  to  the  preceding  command  or  sentence  ; 
that  being  removed,  or  not  observed,  the  fact  being 
not  so,  ye  will  die. 

Sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  to  thee.  — John  v. 

Sin  no  more  ;  that  fact  not  taking  place,  a  worse 
thing  will  happen  to  thee. 
LET,  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  Let.  Letted  is  obsolete. 
Sax  la-tan,  letan,  Goth,  letan,  to  permit,  to  hinder,  to 
dismiss  or  send  away,  to  let  go,  to  leave,  to  admit,  to 
think  or  suppose,  to  dissemble,  to  retard,  to  be  (ate  or 
slow,  to  dally  oi  trifle, to  lease  or  let  out ;  letan  atoe.g, 
to  let  away,  to  throw  ;  W.  Iluz,  Intolerance  ;  Ihiziaw, 
to  hinder;  D.  laatcu,  to  permit,  to  suffer,  to  give,  to 
leave,  to  loose,  to  put,  to  stow  ;  G.  lussen,  to  let,  to 
permit,  grant,  allow,  suffer  ;  verla.-tse.jt,  to  forsake  ; 
unterlassen,  to  cease,  to  forbear  ;  Sw.  lata,  to  permit ; 
Dan.  latter,  to  let,  permit,  allow,  grant,  suffer,  give 
leave.  But  in  the  four  latter  dialects,  there  is  anoth- 
er verb,  which  corresponds  with  let.  in  some  of  its 
significations ;  D.  lytlen,  G.  leiden,  Sw.  litla,  Dan. 
lider,  to  suffer,  endure,  undergo,  to  permit.  With 
this  verb  corresponds  the  English  late,  I),  laat,  Sw. 
lot,  Dan.  latt,  slothful,  lazy;  and  the  G.  lass,  feeble, 
lazy,  coincides  with  lasseu,  supra,  and  this  may  be 
the  Eng.  lazy.  To  let  ottt,  like  L.  clucure,  is  to  lease,  Pr. 
laisser.  Lei  is  the  Fr.  laisser,  in  a  different,  dialect. 
Hy  the  German  and  Welsh,  it  appears  that  the  last 
radical  may  have  originally  been  th,  ts,  or  ti.  or  other 
nunpouu  i.  See  Class  Ld,  No.  2,  15,  19,  23,  32,  and 
Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  permit ;  to  allow  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  give  leave  or 
power  hy  a  positive  act,  or  negatively,  to  withhold 
restraint;  nut  to  prevent.  A  leaky  ship  lets  water 
enter  into  the  hold.  Let  is  followed  by  the  infinitive 
without  the  sign  to. 

Pharaoh  said,  1  will  let  you  go.  —  Ex.  viii. 
When  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind, 
we  lei  Iter  drive.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

2.  To  lease  ;  to  grant  possession  and  use  for  a 
compensation  ;  as,  to  let  (o  farm  ;  to  let  an  estate  for 
a  year ;  to  let  a  room  to  lodgers  ;  often  followed  by 
out,  as,  to  let  out  a  farm  ;  but  the  use  of  out  is  un- 
necessary. 

3.  To  suffer ;  to  permit ;  with  the  usual  sign  of  the 
infinitive. 

There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am 
let  to  know  it  is.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

4.  In  the  imperative,  mode,  let  has  the  following  uses. 
Fojlowed  by  the  first  and  third  persons,  it  expresses 
desire  or  wish  ;  hence  it  is  used  in  prayer  and  en- 
Ifreaty  to  superiors,  and  to  those  who  have  us  in  their 
power  ;  as,  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  command- 
ments.    Ps.  cxix. 

Followed  hy  the  first  person  plural,  let.  expresses 
exhortation  or  entreaty  ;  as,  rise,  let  us  go. 

Followed  hy  the  third  person,  it  implies  permission 
or  command  addressed  to  tin  inferior.  Let  him  go, 
let  litem  remain,  are  commands  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond person.  Let  thou,  or  let  ye,  that  is,  do  thou  or 
you  permit  him  to  go. 

Sometimes  let.  is  used  to  express  a  command  or  in- 
junction to  a  third  person.  When  the  signal  is  given 
to  engage,  let  every  man  do  his  duty. 

When  applied  to  things  not  rational,  it  implies  al- 
lowance or  concession. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Puctolus  flow.  Pope. 

5.  To  retard  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede ;  to  interpose 
obstructions.     2  Thcss.  ii.  Drydcn. 

[This  sense  is  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so.] 

To  let  alone  ;  lo  leave  ;  to  suffer  to  remain  without 

intermeddling  ;  as,  let  alone  this  idle  project  ;  let  me 

alone. 


LET 

To  let  damn  ;  to  permit  to  sink  or  fall  ;  to  lower. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  conl  through  the  whitlow.  —  Josh.  ii. 

To  let  loose ;  to  free  from  restraint  ;  to  permit  to 
wander  at  large. 

To  let  in  or  into  ;  to  permit  or  suffer  to  enter  ;  to 
admit.  Open  the  door,  let  in  my  friend.  We  are  not 
let  into  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet. 

2.  To  insert,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  into  a  space  fomued 
for  the  purpose. 

To  let  blood;  to  open  a  vein  and  suffer  the  blood  to 
flow  out. 

To  let  out;  to  suffer  to  escape,  as  an  animal  ;  to  ex- 
tend or  loosen,  as  a  rope  or  the  folds  of  a  garment ; 
also,  to  lease  or  let  to  hire. 

To  let  off;  to  discharge  ;  to  let  fly,  as  an  arrow  ;  or 
cause  to  explode,  as  a  gun. 

To  let  fly;    to  send  forth  or  discharge  with  vio- 
lence, as  an  arrow  or  stone. 
LET,  v.  i.     To  forbear.     [04*.]  Baeon. 

LET,«.  A  retarding;  hiuderance  ;  obstacle;  imped- 
iment ;  delay.  [  Obsolete,  unless  in  some  technical 
phrases.] 
LET  ;  a  termination  of  diminutives  ;  as,  hamlet,  a  little 
house  ;  rivulet,  a  small  stream.  [Sax.  lyt,  small,  less, 
few.  See  Little.] 
LETCH,  n.     A  leach-tub.     [See  Leach.] 

2.  A  long,  narrow  swamp  in  which  water  moves 
slowly.  Brocket1. 

LE'THAL,  a.    [L.  Icthalis,  mortal,  from  Gr.  SnUti,  ob- 
livion.] 

Deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal.  Richardson. 

LE-THAL'I-TY,  n.     Mortality.  Akhis. 

LE-THXR'GT©,  la.      [L.  tetliargicus;    Fr.  lethur- 

LE-THAR'GIC-AL,  j      glquc.] 

Preternaturally  inclined  to  sleep  ;  drowsy  ;  dull ; 
heavy.  Arbuthnot. 

LE-THAIt'Gie-AL-LY,   adv.      In    a   morbid    sleepi- 
ness. 
LE-THAR'GlC-AL-iVESS,  )  n.     Preternatural  or  mor- 
LE-THAR'Gie-NESS,  \      bid  sleepiness  or  drow- 

siness. Mare.     Herbert. 

LETH'AR-GI-£D,pp.  or  a.     Laid   asleep;  entranced. 

Sliak. 
LETH'AR-GY,  n.     [L.  lethargia  ;  Gr.  XnOaoyta  ;  Aefr), 
oblivion,  and  uoynq,  idle.] 

1.  Preternatural  sleepiness  ;  morbid  drowsiness  ; 
continued  or  profound  sleep,  from  which  a  person 
can  scarcely  be  awaked. 

2.  Dullness  ;  inaction  ;  inattention. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy.  Allerbury. 

LETH'AR-GY,  v.  t.     To  make  lethargic  or  dull. 

Churchill 

LE'THE,  (le'the,)  n.    [Gr.  XnOn,  forgetfulness  ;  XnOa, 
L.  lateo,  to  be  hid.] 

1.  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  in- 
fernal regions,  whose  waters  were  said  to  cause  for- 
getfulness of  tiie  past.  Milton. 

Hence, 

2.  Oblivion;  a  draught  of  oblivion.  Shale. 
LE-THE'AN,  a.     Inducing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion. 

Lempriere.     As.  Res. 
Shakspeare  has  Letheed  in  this  sense. 
LE-THIF'ER-OUS,  u.     [L.  letlium,  death,  and/cro,  to 
bring.] 

Deadly  ;  mortal ;  bringing  death  or  destruction. 

Robinson. 
LET'TER,  n.     [from  let.]     One  who  permits. 

2.  One  who  retards  or  hinders. 

3.  One  who  gives  vent;  as,  a  blood-fatter. 
LET'TER,   n.     [Fr.  Icttre;    ll.lettera;    L.  litera;  W. 

llythyr.] 

1.  A  mark  or  character,  written,  printed,  engraved, 
or  painted  ;  used  as  the  representative  of  a  sound,  or 
of  an  articulation  of  the  human  organs  of  speech. 
By  sounds,  and  articulations  or  closures  of  tile  or- 
gans, are  formed  syllables  anil  words.  Hence  a  letter 
is  the  first  element  of  written  language,  as  a  simple 
sound  is  the  first  element  of  spoken  language  or 
speech.  As  sounds  are  audible,  and  communicate 
ideas  to  others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  tire  visible  repre- 
sentatives of  sounds,  anil  communicate  the  thoughts 
of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  message;  an  epistle;  a 
communication  made  by  visible  characters  from  one 
person  lo  another  at  a  distance* 

The  style  of  tellers  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.      Walsh. 

3.  The  verbal  expression  ;  the  literal  meaning. 

We  must  observe  the  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  reason  of  the  law  and  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver. 

Taylor. 

4.  Type  ;  a  character  formed  of  metal  or  wood, 
usually  of  metal,  and  used  in  printing  books. 

5.  Letters  ;  in  the  plural,  learning  ;  erudition  ;  as,  a 
man  of  letters. 

Dead  letter  ;  a  writing  or  precept  which  is  without 
authority  or  force.  The  best  law  may  become  a  dead 
letter. 

Letter  of  attorney :  a  writing  by  which  one  person 
authorizes  another  to  act  in  his  stead. 

Letter  of  credit ;  a  letter-uuthorizing  credit  toa  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  hearer. 

Brand  e. 


LEV 

Letter  of  license:  a  paper  by  which  creditors  allow 
an  unfortunate  debtor  time  to  pay  Ins  debts. 

flrande. 
Letter  of  marque;  a  commission  given  lo  a    private 
ship  by  a  government  to  make  reprisals  on  the  ships 
of  another  state  ;  hence, the  ship  thus  commissioned. 
[See  Maruue.] 

Letters  patent,  or  overt,  open  ;  a  wrii  ing  executed  and 
sealed,  by  which  power  and  authority  are  granted  to 
a  person  to  do  some  act,  ur  enjoy  some  right  ;  as,  let- 
ters patent  under  the  seal  of  England. 
LET'TER,  v.  t.     To  impress  or  form  letters  on  ;  as,  to 

letter  a  book  ;  a  book  gilt  and  lettered. 
LET'TER-liOARIJ,  n.     A  board  on  which    pages  of 
type  are  placed,  when  not  immediately  wanted,  or 
for  distribution. 
LET'TER-CASE,  7t      A  case  or  book  to  put  letters  in. 
LET'TER-ED,  pp.     Stamped  with  letters. 
LET'TEK-£D,    a.      Literate ;     educated  ;    versed    in 
literature  or  science.  Collier. 

2.  Belonging  to  learning ;  suiting  'etters. 
LET'TER-FOUND'ER;  7t.     One  wt\o  casts  letters  ;  a 

type-founder. 
LET'TER-ING,  ppr.     Impressing   or  forming   letters 

on  ;  as,  lettering  a  hook  on  the  cover. 
LET'TER-ING,  77.    The  act  of  impressing  letters 

2.  The  letters  impressed. 
LET'TER-LESS,  a.  Illiterate  ;  unlettered  ;  -Kit  learned 

r^'lterluna. 
LET'TER-PRESS,  7!.     [letter  and  press. ,      .Tint ;  let- 
ters and  words  impressed  on  paper,  or  other  materi- 
al, bv  types. 
LET'TER-WRlT'ER,  «..    One  who  writes  li.'ters. 
2.  An  instrument  for  copying  letters,  c;'ten  called 
the  manifoltl  letter-writer. 
LET'TING,  ppr.     Permitting;  suffering. 
LET'TING,   n.       The  putting    out  on    lease,    as  a 
faun. 

2.  The  putting  out  <f  portions  of  work  to  be  per 
formed  by  contract,  as  on  a  railroad  or  canal. 

America. 
LET'TUCE,  (let'tis,)  n.    [Fr.  laitur. ;  It.   lattuga;  &• 
lechiiiru:    Arm.  Itictuzen  ;    G.  luttich  ;  D.  luttiw  ;  f"ii. 
L.  lactuca,  according  to  Varro,  from  lac,  milk.] 

The  English  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
Lactuca,  some  of  which  are  used  as  salads. 

LEfj'c.NE,  i  »•     tGr"  *«*«.  wUite-J 

A  peculiar  white  pulverulent  substance  obtained 
from  beef-fibers,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  with  alcohol.  Braconnot. 

LEO'CITE,  71.     [Gr.  Auucos,  white.] 

A  mineral  having  a  dull,  glassy  appearance,  oc- 
curring in  translucent,  twenty-four-sided  (trapezo- 
hedral)  crystals.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
Italy,  especially  at  Vesuvius,  disseminated  through 
the  lavas.  Dana. 

LEIJ-CIT'IC,  a.      A  term  applied  to  volcanic   rocks 

containing  leucite.  Dana. 

LE0'eO-E-THI-OI"ie,  a.  [Gr.  Icvkoc.,  white,  and 
acOtoi!/,  black.] 

White  and  black;  designating  a  white  animal  of 
a  black  species,  or  the  albino  of  the  negro  race. 

Lawrence. 
LEO'eO-PHANE,  n.     [Gr.  \evxos,  white,  and  yjuii/u, 
to  appear.] 

A  mineral,  occurring  imperfectly  crystallized,  of  a 
greenish  or  wine-yellow  color,  consisting  of  silica, 
fluoric  acid,  gluciua,  lime,  and  sodium. 
LEO  eO-PHLEG'MA-CY,  (lu-ko-rleg'ma-se,)  77.    [Gi 
Xivkic,  white,  anil  <fjA£;ua,  phlegm.] 

A  dropsical  habit  of  body,  or  the  commencement 
of  anasarca  ;  paleness,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold 
sweats.  Coze.     Parr.    Arbuthnot. 

LEO-CO-PHLEG-MAT'ie,    a.      Having  a  dropsical 

habit  of  body  with  a  white,  bloated  skin. 
LEU-COS'TINE,  n.     A  variety  of  trachyte. 
LEI'-GO'THI  OP,  it.      [See  Leuco-Ethiopic]     An 

albino  of  a  black  race. 
LE'VANT,  a.     [Fr.  levant,  rising,  from  lever,  L.  levo.\ 
Eastern ;    denoting   the    part  of   the    hemisphere 
where  the  sun  rises. 

Forth  rush  the  fcea.nl  and  the  portent  winds.  Milton. 

LE-VANT',  n.     [It.  levante,  the  East,  supra.] 

Properly,  a  country  to  the  eastward  ;  but  appropri- 
ately, the  countries  of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  fee.,  which  are  washed  hy  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  contiguous 
waters. 

LE-VANT'ER,  n.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  one  who  bets  at  a  horse-race, 
and  runs  away  without  paying  the  wager  lost ; 
hence,  in  a  wider  sense,  one  who  runs  away  dis- 
gracefully. [England.] 

LE-VAN T'INE  or  LEV'ANT-INE,  a.    Pertaining  to 

the  Levant.  D'Ancille. 

2.  Designating  a  particular  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LEVANTINE  or  LEV'ANT-INE,  n.  A  particular 
kind  of  silk  cloth. 

LE  VA'TOU,  7i.  [L.,  from  levo.  to  raise.]  In  anato- 
my, a  muscle  that  serves  to  raise  some  part,  as  the 
lip  or  the  eyelid. 
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2.  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  raise  a  depressed 
part  of  tits  skull.  Wiseman. 

LEVE,  for  Believe.     [Oks.]  Oower. 

LEVEE,  11.     [Fr.,  from  lever,  to  raise,  L.  Icvo.] 

1.  The  time  of  rising. 

2.  The  concourse  of  persons  who  visit  a  prince  or 
great  personage  in  the  morning.  Johnson* 

3.  A  hank  or  causeway,  particularly  along  a  river, 
to  prevent  inundation  ;  as,  the  levees  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Levee  en  masse.  [See  Levy.] 
LEVEL,  a.  [Sax.  Us/el,  id.;  W.  Ihjvn,  smooth,  even, 
level,  sleek,  slippery  ;  Uyvelu,  to  level,  to  render  uni- 
form, to  devise,  invent,  guess ;  llyvnu,  to  make 
smooth.  This  seems  to  he  connected  with  llyvu,  to 
lick.  So  like,  D.  gelyk,  G.  gleich,  is  smooth,  even, 
level,  equal,  coinciding  with  Eng.  sleek.  The  L.  li- 
bellu,  libra,  belong  to  this  root ;  It.  livella.] 

1.  Horizontal  ;  coinciding  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  To  be  perfectly  level,  is  to  be  exactly  hori- 
zontal. 

2.  Even  ;  flat;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another;  not  ascending  or  descending;  as,  a  level 
plain  or  field  ;  level  ground  ;  a  level  door  or  pave- 
ment. In  common  usage,  level  is  often  applied  to  sur- 
faces that  are  not  perfectly  horizontal,  but  which 
have  no  inequalities  of  magnitude. 

3.  Even  with  any  thing  else;  of  the  same  hight; 
on  the  same  line  or  plane. 

4.  Equal  in  rank  or  degree  ;  having  no  degree  of 
superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as  level  in  your 
learning.  Benlley. 

LEVEL, ;;.  t.    To  make  horizontal. 

2.  To  make  even  ;  to  reduce  or  remove  inequali- 
ties of  surface  in  anv  thing  ;  as,  to  level  a  road  or 
walk. 

3.  To  reduce  or  bring  to  the  same  hight  with 
something  else. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground.         Sandys. 

4.  To  lay  flat ;  to  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or 
plane. 

He  levels  mountains,  anil  he  raises  plains.  Dryden. 

5.  To  reduce  to  equality  of  condition,  state,  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  to  level  till  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

6.  To  point,  in  taking  aim  ;  to  elevate  or  depress 
so  as  to  direct  a  missile  weapon  to  an  object ;  to 
aim  ;  as,  to  level  a  cannon  or  musket. 

7.  To  aim  ;  to  direct ;  as,  severe  remarks  leveled  at 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age. 

8.  To  suit;  to  proportion  ;  as,  to  level  observations 
to  the  capacity  of  children. 

LEVEL,  v.i.     To  accord  ;  to  agree;  to  suit.     [Little 
used.]  Siiuk. 

2.  To  aim  at;  to  point  a  gun  or  an  arrow  to  the 
mark. 

3.  To  aim  at ;  to  direct  the  view  or  purpose. 

The  glory  Of  God   and  the  good  of  his  church  ought  to  V  the 
mark  at  which  we  level.  Hooker. 

4.  To  be  aimed  ;  to  be  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  mark. 

He  raised  it  till  he  leveled  right.  Butler. 

5.  To  aim  ;  to  make  attempts. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  illy  crown.  Shak. 

6.  To  conjecture  ;  to  attempt  to  guess.    [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
LEVEL,  n.     A  horizontal  line,  or  a  plane  ;  a  surface 
without  inequalities.  Hale. 

2.  Rate  ;  standard  ;  usual  elevation  ;  customary 
hight ;  as,  the  ordinary  level  of  the  world 

3.  Equal  elevation  with  something  else  ;  a  state  of 
equality. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  on  a  level.       Spectator. 

4.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  a  missive  weapon 
is  aimed. 

5.  An  instrument  in  mechanics  by  which  to  find 
or  draw  a  horizontal  line,  as  in  setting  buildings,  or 
in  making  canals  and  drains.  The  instrument  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  spirit  level. 

6.  Rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme  ;  borrowed  from  the  me- 
chanic's level. 

Bfl     e  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid.  Prior. 

LEVEL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Reduced  to  a  plane ;  made 
even. 

2.  Reduced  to  an  equal  state,  condition,  or  rank. 

3.  Reduced  to  an  equality  with  something  else. 

4.  Elevated  or  depressed  to  a  right  line  toward 
something ;  pointed  to  an  object ;  directed  to  a  mark. 

5.  Suited  ;  proportioned. 

LEVEL-ER,  n.     One  that  levels  or  makes  even. 

2.  One  that  destroys,  or  attempts  to  destroy,  dis- 
tinctions, anil  reduce  to  equality. 
LE  VEL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  level  or  even. 
2.  Reducing  to  an  equality  of  condition. 
'  LEVEL-ING,  ii.     The  reduction  of  uneven  surfaces 
to  a  level  or  plane. 

2.  In  surveying,  the  art  or  practice  of  finding  a 
horizontal  line,  or  of  ascertaining  the  different  ele- 
vations of  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Barlow. 


LEV 

LEVEL-NESS,  7i.     Evenness;  equality  of  surface. 
2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

LEV/CN.     See  Le*ven. 

LEV  K.N1,  ii.     [Sax.  hlijian.] 

Lightning.     [Ota.]  Chancer. 

LEVER,;!.*  [Fr.  levier;  It.  leva;  from  lever,  levare, 
L.  lew,  to  raise.] 

In  mechanics,  a  bar  of  metal,  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance, turning  on  a  support  called  the  fulcrum  or 
prop.  Its  ai'tns  are  equal,  as  in  the  balance  ;  or  une- 
qual, as  in  steelyards.  It  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  I.  When  the  ful- 
crum is  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  as  in  the 
handspike,  crowbar,  &c.  2.  When  the  weight  is  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  inrozDihir'a  bout. 
3.  When  the  power  is  between  the  weight  and  the 
fulcrum,  as  in  raising  a  ladder  from  the  ground,  by 
applying  the  hands  to  one  of  the  lower  rounds. 
The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of  the  third  kind. 

Olmsted. 

Lk'VER,  a.  The  comparative  degree  of  leve,  leef,  or 
lief.     More  agreeable  ;  more  pleasing.     [Ota.] 

Lf.'VER,  adv.  Rather,  as  we  now  say,  I  had  rather. 
[Ota.]  Chaucer. 

LEVER-AGE,  n.  Mechanical  advantage  gained  on 
the  principle  of  the  lever.  Olmsted. 

LEV'ER-ET,  ii.     [Fr.  lievret,  from  lievre,  a  hare.] 
A  hare  in  the  first  vear  of  her  age. 

LEVEIt-OCK,  ii.     A  bird  ;  a  lark.     [See  Latik.] 

LEVET,  ii.     [Q.U.  Fr.  lever,  to  raise.]  [Johnson. 

A  blast  of  a  trumpet ;  probably  that  by  which  sol- 
diers are  called  in  tile  morning.     [JVot  used.] 

Ihulibras. 

LEVI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  levy]  That  may  be  levied  ; 
that  may  be  assessed  and  collected  ;  as,  sums  leviable 
by  course  of  law.  Bacon. 

LE-VT'A-THAN,  «.     [Hel>.  inil1?.] 

1.  An  aquatic  animal,  described  in  the  book  of 
Job,  ch.  xli.,  and  mentioned  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture.  In  Isaiah,  it  is  called  the  cranked  serpent. 
It  is  not  agreed  what  animal  is  intended  by  the 
writers,  whether  the  crocodile,  the  whale,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  serpent. 

2.  The  whale,  or  a  great  whale.  Milton. 
LEV'I-ED,  (lev'id,)  pp.'   Raised;  collected. 

LE  VI-GaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  tan's*,  from  hcvis.  smooth,  Gr. 

1.  In  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  to  nib  or  grind  to  a 
fine,  impalpable  powder  ;  to  make  fine,  soft,  and 
smooth. 

2.  To  plane  ;  to  polish.  Barrow. 
LEVI-GATE,  a.     Matle  smooth. 
LEV'I-Ga-TED.  pp.    Reduced  to  a  fine,  impalpable 

powder. 

LE  VI-Ga-TING,  71/77%  Rendering  very  fine,  soft,  and 
smooth,  by  grinding  or  rubbing. 

LEV-1-Ga'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  grinding 
or  rubbing  a  solid  substance  to  a  fine,  impalpable 
powder.  Encyc. 

LEVIN,  ii.    Lightning.     [Ota.]     [Sec  Leven.] 

Spenser. 

LE-VI'RATE,  a.     [L.  leeir,  a  husband's  brother.] 

The  levirate  law,  among  the  Jews,  was  one  accord- 
ing to  which  a  woman,  whose  husband  died  without 
issue,  was  to  be  married  to  the  husband's  brother. 
Dent.  xxv.  5. 

LEVI  Ta'TION,  7i.     [L.  leois,  levitas.] 

Lightness  ;  buoyancy  ;  act  of  making  light. 

LF.'VTTE,  n.  [from  Levi,  ine  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.] 
One  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi  ;  a  descendant 
of  Levi ;  more  particularly,  an  officer  in  tile  Jewish 
church,  who  was  employed  in  manual  service,  as  in 
bringing  wooil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacri- 
fices. The  Levites  also  sung  and  played  on  instru- 
ments of  music.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
priests,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  was  also 
of  the  family  of  Levi.  Encyc. 

LE-VIT'ie-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Levites,  or  de- 
scendants of  Levi;  as,  the  Leniticul  law,  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  which  prescribed  the  duties  and 
rites  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  regulated  the 
civil  and  religious  concerns  of  the  Jews. 
2.  Priestly.  Milton. 

LE-VIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the  Le- 
vites. 

LE-VtT'IC-US,  n.  [from  Levi,  Levite.]  A  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  relate  to  the  priests  and  Levites 
among  the  Jews,  or  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

LEVI-TY,  7i.t  [L.  levitas,  from  levis,  light;  connected 
perhaps  with  Eng.  lift.] 

1.  Lightness  ;  the  want  of  weight  in  a  body,  com- 
pared with  another  that  is  heavier.  The  ascent  of  a 
balloon  in  the  air  is  owing  to  its  levity,  as  the  gas  that 
fills  it  is  lighter  than  common  air. 
t2.  Lightness  of  temper  or  conduct  ;  inconstant  v  ; 
changeableness  ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  the  levity  of  youth. 

Hooker. 
t3.  Want  of  due  consideration  ;  vanity  ;  freak.     He 
never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity  or  os- 
tentation. 

t4.  Gayety  of  mind;  want  of  seriousness  ;  dispo- 
sition to  trifle.  The  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness 
was  succeeded  by  levity. 


LEZ 

LEVY,  ii.  t.  [Fr.  lever ;  ll.  levare ;  Sp.  levar ;  L.  Icvo  ; 
Eng.  to  lift.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  collect.  To  levy  troops  is  to  enlist 
or  to  order  men  into  public  service.  To  levy  an  army 
is  to  collect  troops  and  form  an  army  by  enrollment, 
conscription,  or  other  means. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  collect  by  assessment ;  as,  to  levy 
taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contributions. 

To  levy  war,  is  to  raise  or  begin  war ;  to  take  arms 
for  attack  ;  to  attack.  Bluckstone. 

To  levy  a  fine  ;  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  suit 
for  assuring  the.  title  to  lands  or  tenements. 

Bluckstone. 
LEVY,  ii.    The  act  of  collecting  men  for  military,  or 
other  public  service,  as  by  enlistment,  enrollment,  or 
other  means.     1  Kings  i.\. 

2.  Troops  collected  ;  an  army  raised.     1  Kings  v. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  money  for  public  use  by 
tax  or  other  imposition. 

4.  War  raised.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
Levy  in  mass,  [Fr.  levee  en  masse;]  a  requisition  of 

all  liable  to  bear  arms  for  service.    In  Germany,  it  is 

styled  landstunn. 
LEVY-ING,  ppr.     Raising  ;    collecting,  as  men   or 

money. 
LEVYNE,  n.     [from  levy."]    A  mineral,  supposed  to 

be  identical  with  chabazite.  Dana. 

LEW',  (lu,)  a.     [D.  laauw.] 

Tepid  ;  lukewarm  ;  pale;  wan.     [Ota.] 
LEWD,  (hide,)  a.    [W.  llodig,  having  a  craving  ;  lladi, 

to  reach  out,  to  crave  ;  llodineb,  lewdness ;  llawd,  that 

shoots  out  or  is  growing,  a  lad;  G.  luder,  lewdness; 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Sam.  tV',  to  beget,  to  bring  forth  ;  Ar. 

<XL,  walada,  Eth.  ©A J?  id.] 

1.  Given  to  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust :  ad- 
dicted to  fornication  or  adultery  ;  dissolute  ;  lustful ; 
libidinous.     Kick,  xxiii. 

2.  Proceeding  from  unlawful  lust ;  as,  lewd  ac- 
tions. 

3.  Wicked  ;  vile  ;  profligate  ;  licentious.  Acts 
xvii. 

LEWD,  a.  [Sax.  lawed,  lewd.  This  seems  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  and  either  from  the  root  of  fuicul, 
lay,  or  from  the  Sax.  lead,  G.  leute,  people,  which 
seems  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  the  foregoing 
word,  like  L.  gens,  from  geno.] 

Lay;  laical;  not  clerical.     [Ota.]  Duties. 

LEWD'LY,  (lude'ly,)  adv.     With  the  unlawful  indul- 
gence of  lust ;  lustfully. 
2.  Wickedly;  wantonly. 

LEWD'NESS,  71.  The  unlawful  indulgence  of  lust ; 
fornication,  or  adultery. 

2.  In  Scripture,  it  generally  denotes  idolatry. 

3.  Licentiousness  ;  shamelessness.  Spenser. 
LEWD'STER,   71.     One    given  to  the  criminal  indul- 
gence of  lust ;  a  lecher.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

LEX,  71.  [L.]  Law  ;  as,  lex  talionis,  the  law  of  retal- 
iation ;  lex  terra:,  the  law  of  the  land. 

LEX'I-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  or  lexicogra- 
phy ;  settled  by  lexicography  ;  as,  the  lexical  meaning 
of  a  word.  Lewis. 

LEX-I-eOG'RA-PHER,n.  [See  Lexicography.]  The 
author  of  a  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

LEX-ieO-GRAPH'ie,        )    a.      Pertaining    to    the 

LEX-I-eO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  )  writing  or  compila- 
tion of  a  dictionary.  Boswell. 

LEX-ieOG'RA-PIIY,  71.  [Gr.  Xz^ikov,  a  dictionary, 
and  1  nadiq,  a  writing.] 

1.  The  act  of  writing  a  lexicon  or  dictionary,  or 
the  art  of  composing  dictionaries. 

2.  The  composition  or  compilation  of  a  dictionary. 
LEX-I-COL'O-GY,  11.     [Gr.  Atfucu..,  a  dictionary,  and 

\oy  c,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  words;  that  branch  of  learning 
which  treats  of  the  proper  signification  and  just 
application  of  words.  Med.  Repos. 

LEX'I-€ON,  71.  [Gr.  Xt^iKov,  a  dictionary,  from  Xsin, 
Xty  co,  to  speak.] 

A  dictionary  ;  a  vocabulary,  or  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  language, 
with  the  definition  of  each,  or  an  explanation  of  its 
meaning. 

LEX'I-CON-IST,  7t.  A  writer  of  a  lexicon.  [Little 
used.]  Orient.    Cat. 

LEX-I-GRAPH'IC,  a.  Expressing  words  by  distinct 
c !  1  ni"  1  c  t  c  rs  ■ 

LEX-IG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Acfif,  a  word,  and  ypadu-<, 
to  write.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  defining  words.  Med.  Repos. 

LEY.     See  Lye. 

LEY  ;  a  different  orthography  of  Lay  and  Lea,  a 
meadow  or  field. 

LEY'DEN-JAR,         >  n.   A  glass  jar  or  bottle  used  to 

LEY'DKN-PHT'AL,  )  accumulate  electricity.  It  is 
coated  with  tin  foil,  within  and  without,  nearly  to 
jts  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  electricity.  It  is  so 
named  from  having  been  invented  in  Lcyden,  Hol- 
land. 

LEZE  MAJ'ES-TY ;  any  crime  committed  against  sov- 
ereign power,  from  the  Latin  "  crimen  lasas  majesla- 
tis." 
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'  See  Pictorial  Illnstratioiis. 
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l.HER'ZO-LTTE,  n.     [from  Lheri,  in  the  Pyrenees.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  nf  pyroxene.     When  crystal- 
lized, its  crystals  are  brilliant,  translucid,  very  small, 
anil  of  an  emerald-green.  Diet. 

LI'A-BLE,  a.t  [Fr.  Her,  to  bind,  L.  ligo ;  Norm,  lige, 
a  bond.    See  Liege.] 

1.  Hound;  obliged  in  law  or  equity  ;  responsible; 
answerable.  The  surety  is  liable  for  the  debt  of  his 
principal.  The  parent  is  not  liable  for  debts  con- 
tracted by  a  son  who  is  a  minor,  except  for  necessa- 
ries. 

This  use  of  liable  is  now  common  among  lawyers. 
The  phrase  is  abridged.  The  surety  is  liable;  that  is, 
bound  to  pay  the  debt  of  his  principal.     • 

2.  Subject ;  obnoxious  ;  exposed. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  lo  fall.  Milton. 

Liable,  in  this  sense,  is  always  applied  to  evils. 
We  never  say,  a  man  is  liable  to  happiness  or  pros- 
perity, but  he  is  liable  to  disease,  calamities,  censure  ; 
lie  is  liable  to  err,  to  sin,  to  fall. 

Ll'A-Bl.E-NESS,     11.     The  state  of  being  bound  or 

LI-A-BIL'I  TY,  (  obliged  in  law  or  justice  ;  re- 
sponsibility. The  officer  wishes  to  discharge  him- 
self from  his  liability. 

2.  Exposedness  ;  tendency  ;  a  state  of  being  sub- 
ject ;  as,  the  liableness  of  a  man  to  contract  disease 
in  an  infected  room  ;  a  liability  to  accidents. 

LI' AH,  ».  [from  lie]  A  person' who  knowingly  utters 
falsehood  ;  one  who  declares  to  another  as  a  fact 
what  he  knows  to  be  not  true,  and  with  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive  him.  The  uttering  of  falsehood  by 
mistake,  and  without  an  intention  to  deceive,  does 
not  constitute  one  a  liar. 
2.  One  who  denies  Christ.     1  John  ii. 

LI'ARD,  a.     Gray.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

This  old  English  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland, 
with  the  spelling  Liart,  or  Lyart  ;  as,  lyart  ha  fits, 
gray  hairs  on  the  temples.  Btmut. 

LV AS,  n.  A  species  of  limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horizontal  strata,  a.d  supposed  to  be  of  recent  forma- 
tion. Encyc. 

LrJlf-8iON,  (15'a-znng,)  n.   [Fr.]    A  union,  or  bond  of 

LIB,  v.  t.     [O.  lubben.]  [union. 

To  castrate.     [JVu  in  use.]  Chapman. 

LI-B3'TI0N,  n.  [L.  libatio,  from  libo,  to  pounout,  to 
taste;  Gr.  \u0to^] 

1.  The  act  of  pouring  a  liquor,  usually  wine,  either 
on  the  ground,  or  on  a  victim  in  sacrifice,  in  honor  of 
some  deity.  The  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
practiced  libation.  This  was  a  solemn  act  and  ac- 
companied with  prayer.  Encyc. 

2.  The  wine  or  other  liquor  poured  out  in  honor  of 
a  deity.  Still infffieet.     Drydctu 

LIB'BARD  ;  an  obsolete  spelling  of  Leopard. 

Spenser.     Milton. 

LIB'BARD'S-BANE,  ii.  A  poisonous  plant.  B.  Jonson. 

LI'BEL,  n.  fL.  libcllus,  a  litlle  book,  from  liber,  a 
book,  from  the  sense  of  bark,  and  this  from  strip- 
ping, separating.  Hence  liber,  a  book,  and  liber, 
free,  are  the  same  word.  Class  Lb,  No.  24,  27, 
30,  31.] 

1.  A  defamatory  writing.  [L.  libcllus,  famosus.] 
Hence,  the  epithet  being  omitted,  libel  expresses  the 
same  thing.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or  pic- 
ture, containing  representations,  maliciously  made 
or  published,  tending  to  bring  a  person  into  con- 
tempt, or  expose  him  to  public  hatred  and  derision. 
The  communication  of  such  defamatory  wriling  to  a 
single  person,  is  considered  in  law  a  publication. 
It  is  immaterial,  with  respect  to  the  essence  {if  a 
libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it  is  true  or  false,  since 
the  provocation,  and  not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be 
punished  criminally.  But  in  a  civil  action,  a  libel 
must  appear  to  be  false,  as  well  as  scandalous. 

Blackstone. 
In  a  more  extensive  sense,  any  blasphemous,  trea- 
sonable, or  immoral  writing,  or  picture,  made  public, 
is  a  libel,  and  punishable  by  law. 

2.  In  tlte  civil  law,  and  in  courts  of  admiralty,  a 
declaration  or  charge  in  writing  exhibited  in  court, 
particularly  against  a  ship  or  goods,  for  violating  the 
laws  of  trade  or  of  revenue. 

LI'BEL,  v.  t.     To  defame  or  expose  to  public  hatred 

and  contempt  by  a  writing  or  picture  ;  to  lampoon. 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libelled  all  the  fair.  Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  charge  against  any  tiling  in  court, 

particularly  against  a  ship  or  goods,  for  a  violation  of 

the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue. 
LI'BEL,    v.   i.      To    spread    defamation,    written    or 

printed,  with    against.      He  libels  against  the  peers 

of  the  realm.     [Not  now  in  use] 
LI'BEL-ANT,  n.     One  who  libels;  one   who  brings 

a  libel  or  institutes  a  suit  in  an  admiralty  court. 

The  counsel  tor  the  libelant  contended   they  had  it  right  to  rend 
ttie  instructions.  Cranch,  Rep. 

LI'BEL-ED,  pp.  Defamed  by  a  writing  or  picture 
made  public. 

2.  Charged   or  declared  against  in  an   admiralty 
court. 
LI'IJEL.-ER,  it.     One  who  libels  or  defames  by  writing 
or  pictures  ;  a  lampooner. 

It  is  ignorance  of  ourselves  which  makes  us  the  libekrs  of  others. 
Buckminster. 


LI'BEL-ING,  ppr.     Defaming  by  a  published  writing 

or  picture. 
2.  Exhibiting  charges  against  in  court. 
LI'BEL-OUS,  a.     Defamatory  ;  containing  that  which 

exposes  a  person  to    public   hatred,   contempt,  and 

ridicule;  as  a  libelous  pamphlet  or  picture. 
LT'BER,  ii.     [L.]     In  botany,  the  inner,  newly-formed 

bark  of  a  plant. 
LIB'ER-AL,  a.f  [Fr.,from  L.  liberalis,  from  liber,  free. 

See  Libel.] 

1.  Of  a  free  heart ;  free  to  give  or  bestow  ;  not 
close  or  contracted  ;  munificent ;  bountiful ;  gener- 
ous ;  giving  largely  ;  as,  a  liberal  donor  ;  the  liberal 
founders  of  a  college  or  hospital.  It  expresses  less 
than  Profuse  or  Extravagant. 

2.  Generous;  ample;  large;  as,  a  liberal  donation : 
a  liberal  allowance. 

3.  Not  selfish,  narrow,  or  contracted;  catholic; 
enlarged  ;  embracing  other  interests  than  one's  own  ; 
as,  liberal  sentiments  or  views  ;  a  liberal  mind  ;  lib- 
eral policy. 

4.  General  ;  extensive  ;  embracing  literature  and 
the  sciences  generally  ;  as,  a  liberal  education.  This 
phrase  is  often,  but  not  necessarily, synonymous  with 
Collegiate  ;  as,  a  collegiate  education. 

5.  Free;  open;  candid;  as,  a  liberal  communica- 
tion of  thoughts. 

6.  Large  ;  profuse  ;  as,  a  liberal  discharge  of  matter 
by  secretions  or  excretions. 

7.  Free  ;  not  literal  or  strict ;  as,  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  law. 

8.  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth  or  mind. 

9.  Licentious;  free  to  excess.  Shah. 
Liberal  arts,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  artt, 

are  such  as  depend  more  on  the  exertion  of  the 
mind  than  on  the  labor  of  the  hands,  and  regard 
amusement,  curiosity,  or  intellectual  improvement, 
rather  than  the  necessity  of  subsistence,  or  manual 
skill.  Such  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  music,  &c. 

Liberal  has  of  before  the  thing  bestowed,  and  to 
before  the  person  or  object  on  which  any  tiling  is 
bestowetl  ;  as,  to  be  liberal  of  praise  or  censure  ;  lib- 
eral to  the  poor. 

LIB'ER-AL,  it.    One  who  advocates  greater  freedom 
from  restraint,  especially  ill  political  institutions. 

Brandc. 

LIB'ER-AL-HEaRT'ED,     a.       Having    a    generous 
heart. 

LIB'ER-AL-ISM,  n.    The  principles  of  liberals. 

M '  Gavin. 

LIB'ER-AL-IST,  n.    One   who  is  a  liberal,  or  who 
favors  the  principles  of  liberals. 

LIB-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.      [L.   libcralitas;    Fr.   liberalite. 
See  Liberal.] 

1.  Munificence  ;  bounty. 

That  liberality  is  but  cast  away, 

Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  can  not  pay.  Denhom. 

2.  A  particular  act  of  generosity  ;  a  donation  ;  a 
gratuity.  In  this  sense,  it  has  the  plural  number. 
A  prudent  man  is  not  impoverished  by  his  liberalities. 

3.  Largeness  of  mind  ,  Catholicism  ;  that  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind  which  includes  other  interests 
besitles  its  own,  and  duly  estimates  in  its  decisions 
the  value  or  importance  of  each.  It  is  evidence  of  a 
noble  mind  to  judge  of  men  and  things  with  lib- 
erality. 

Many  treat  the  gospel  with  indifference  under  the  name  of  liber- 
ality- J.  M.  Mason. 

4.  Candor ;  impartiality. 
LTB'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  render  liberal  or  catholic; 

to  enlarge  ;  to  free  from  narrow  views  or  prejudices  ; 
as,  to  liberalize  the  mind.  Burke.     Walsh. 

LIB'ER-AL-IZ-£U,  pp.     Freed   from   narrow   views 
and  prejudices  ;  made  liberal. 

LIB'EK-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  liberal;  divest- 
ing of  narrow  views  and  prejudices. 

LIB'ER-AL-LY,  adv.     Bountifully;    freely;    largely; 
with  munificence. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  gWelh  to  nil 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  —  James  i. 

2.  With  generous  and  impartial  regard  to  other 
interests  than  our  own  ;  with  enlarged  views;  with- 
out selfishness  or  meanness;  as,  to  think  or  judge 
liberally  of  men  and  their  actions. 

3.  Freely  ;  not  strictly  ;  not  literally. 
LIB'ER-AL-MINO'EI),  a.     Having  a  Tiberal  mind. 
LIB'ER-AL-So(JL-£D,  a.     Having  a  generous  soul. 
LIB'ER-aTE,   v.  «.t  [L.  libera,  from  liber,  free;  Fr. 

libcrer  ;  It.  liberare.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  release  from  restraint  or  bondage  ; 
to  set  at  liberty  ;  as,  to  liberate  one  from  duress  or 
imprisonment  ;  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  shackles 
of  prejudice. 

2.  To  manumit  ;  as,  to  liberate  a  slave. 
LIB'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  <i.     Freed  ;  released  from  con- 
finement, restraint,  or  slavery  ;  manumitted. 

LIB'ER-A-TING,  ppr.      Delivering  from  restraint  or 

slavery. 
LIE-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  liberatio.] 

The  act  of  delivering  from  restraint,  confinement, 

or  slavery. 
LIB'ER-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  liberates  or  delivers. 


LIB-ER-TA'RI-AN,  a.  [L.  liber,  free  ;  liberlas,  lib- 
erty.] 

Pertaining  to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Remove  from  their  mind  libertarian  prejudice.  Encyc. 

LIB-ER-Ta'RI-AN,  ii.     One  who  holds  to  free  will. 

LIB-ER-Ta'RI-ANISM,  n.  The  principles  or  doc- 
trines of  libertarians. 

LIB'ER-TI-CIDE,  n.     [liberty,  and  I,,  catlo.] 

Destruction  of  liberty  ;  but  used  as  an  adjective  ; 
"  libcrticide  views."  Jefferson. 

2.  A  destrover  of  libertv  Wade. 

LIB'ER-TINAGE,  71  Libertinism  ,  which  is  most 
used. 

LIB'ER-TINE,  (-tin,)  n,  [L.  libertinus,  from  liber, 
free.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  freedman  ;  a  person  man- 
umitted or  set  free  from  legal  servitude. 

2.  One  unconfined  ;  one  free  from  restraint.  Shah. 

3.  A  man  who  lives  without  restraint  of  the  ani- 
mal passion  ;  one  who  indulges  his  lust  without 
restraint ;  one  who  leads  a  dissolute,  licentious  life  ; 
a  rake  ;  a  debauchee. 

LIB'ER-TINE,  a.  Licentious ;  dissolute  ;  not  under 
the  restraint  of  law  or  religion  ;  as,  libertine  princi- 
ples ;  a  libertine  life. 

LIB'ER-TIN-ISM,  71.  State  of  a  freedman.  [Little 
used.]  Hammond. 

2.  Licentiousness  of  opinion  and  practice  ;  an  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  lust ;  debauchery  ;  lewd- 
ness. Jlllcrbury. 

LIB'ER-TY,  n.t  [L.  libcrtas,  from  liber,  free  ;  Fr. 
liberie;  It.  libcrtd;  Sp.  Ubertad.  Class  Lb,  No.  24, 
27,  30,31.] 

1.  Freedom  from  restraint,  in  a  general  sense,  and 
applicable  to  the  body,  or  to  the  will  or  mind.  The 
body  is  at  liberty  when  not  confined  ;  the  will  or 
mind  is  at  liberty  when  not  checked  or  controlled. 
A  man  enjoys  liberty  when  no  physical  force  oper- 
ates to  restrain  his  actions  or  volitions. 

2.  Natural  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  acting 
as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control, 
except  from  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  a  state  of  ex- 
emption from  the  control  of  others,  and  from  positive 
laws,  and  the  institutions  of  social  life.  This  liberty 
is  abridged  by  the  establishment  of  government. 

3.  Civil  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  men  in  a  state  of 
society,  or  natural  liberty,  so  tar  only  abridged  and 
restrained,  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
safety  and  interest  of  the  society,  state,  or  nation. 
A  restraint  of  natural  liberty,  not  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient for  the  public,  is  tyranny  or  oppression. 
Civil  liberty  is  an  exemption  from  the  arbitrary  will 
of  others,  which  exemption  is  secured  by  established 
laws,  which  restrain  every  man  from  injuring  or 
controlling  another.  Hence  the  restraints  of  law  are 
essential  to  civil  liberty. 


The  liberty  of  one  depends  not  so  rr 
restraint  from  him,  as  on  the  du 
of  others. 


the   removal  of  all 
int  upon  til!'  liberty 

.47/1*4. 


In  this  sentence,  the  latter  word  liberty  denotes 
natural  liberty. 

4.  Political  liberty  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous 
with  civil  liberty.  But  it  more  properly  designates  the 
liberty  of  a  notion,  the  freedom  of  a  nation  or  state 
from  all  unjust  abridgment  of  its  rights  and  inde- 
pendence by  another  nation.  Hence  we  often  speak 
of  the  political  liberties  of  Europe,  or  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

5.  Religious  liberty  is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and 
enjoying  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  wor- 

.  shilling  the  Supreme  Being  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  without  external  control. 

6.  Liberty,  in  metaphysics,  as  opiiosed  to  necessity,  is 
the  power  of  an  agent  to  do  or  forbear  any  particular 
action,  according  to  the  determination  or  thought  of 
the  mind,  bv  which  either  is  preferred  to  the  other. 

Locke. 
Freedom  of  the  will ;  exemption  from  compulsion 
or  restraint  in  willing  or  volition. 

7.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  immunity  enjoyed  by 
prescription  or  by  grant;  with  a  plural.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  liberties  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

8  Leave  ;  permission  granted.  The  witness  ob- 
tained liberty  to  leave  the  court. 

9.  A  space  in  which  one  is  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out restraint,  and  beyond  which  he  may  not  lawfully 
pass  ;  with  a  plural ;  as,  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 

10.  Freedom  of  action  or  speech  beyond  the  mdl 
nary  bounds  of  civility  or  decorum.  Females  shou'd 
repel  all  improper  liberties. 

To  take  the  liberty  to  do  or  say  any  thing  ,  to  ujf 
freedom  not  specially  granted. 

To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  deliver  from  confinement ;  It 
release  from  restraint. 

To  be  at  liberty  ;  to  be  free  from  restraint. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  is  freedom  from  any  restriction 
on  the  power  to  publish  books  ;  the  free  power  rl 
publishing  what  one  pleases,  subject  only  to  punish 
ment  for  abusing  the  privilege,  or  publishing  what  is 
mischievous  to  the  public  or  injurious  to  individuals. 

BlacksUtne. 
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U-BETH'EN  f'PR,  n.  A  mineral,  first  found  ill  Libe- 
then,  in  Hungary,  having  an  olive-green  color,  and 
consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxyd  of  copper,  and 
Hater. 

LI-BID'IN-IST,  n.    One  given  to  lewdness.    Junius. 

[.I-BUVIN-OUS,  a.  [L.  libidiiiosus,  from  libido,  lubido, 
lust,  from  libeo,  libet,  lubct,  to  please,  it  picaseth ;  G. 
Hebe,  love  ;  heben,  to  love;  Eng.  /cue,  which  see.  The 
root  is  lib  or  tub.] 

Lustful ;  lewd  ;  having  an  eager  appetite  for  vene- 
real pleasure.  Bentle.y. 

LI-BID'IN-OUS-LY.atte.  Lustfully;  with  lewd  desire. 

LI-BII)'lN-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing lustful ;  inordinate  appetite  for  venereal  pleasure. 

LI' Bit  A,  «.  [L.]  The  Balance  ;  the  seventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  September. 

LI'BRAL,  o.     [L.  libralis.] 

Of  a  pound  weight.  Diet. 

LT-BRa'RI-A\,  u.  [L.  Ubrarhis,  with  a  different  sig- 
nification, from  liber,  bark,  a  book.] 

1.  The  keeper,  or  one  who  has  the  care  of,  a  libra- 
ry or  collection  of  books. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books.  [JVot  now 
user/.  ]  Broome. 

LT-BRa'RI-AN-SHIP,  «.     The  office  of  a  librarian. 
LI'BRA-RY,  u.     [L.  librarium,  libraria,  from  liber,  a 
book.] 

1.  A  collection  of  books  belonging  to  a  private  per- 
son, or  to  a  public  institution  or  a  company. 

2.  An  edifice  or  an  apartment  for  holding  a  collec- 
tion iff  books. 

LI'BRATE,  o.  t.     [L.  hbrn,  from  libra,  a  balance,  a 

level ;  allied  perhaps  to  Eng.  level.] 

To  poise  ;  to  balance  ;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 
LI'BR  ATE,  I',  i.   To  move,  as  a  balance  ;  to  be  poised. 

Their  pans  nil  librate  on  too  nice  n  beam.  Clifton. 

LI'BRa-TEI),  pp.     Poised;  balanced. 
Li'BRa-TING,  ppr.     Moving,  as  a  balance  ;  poising. 
LI-BR.VTION,  k.     The  act  of  balancing,  or  state  of 

being   balanced  ;   a    state   of  equipoise,  with   equal 

weights  on  both  sides  of  a  center. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  changes  in  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  by  which  certain  parts  of  it  alter- 
nately appear  and  disappear.  Tie;  moon  always  turns 
nearly  the  same  face  to  the  earth  ;  but  by  the  libration 
in  longitude,  t  e  parts  near  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  alternately  appearand  disappear;  by  the  li- 
bration in  latitude,  the  parts  about  the  poles  alternate- 
ly appear  and  disappear,  by  the  diurnal  libration, 
more  of  the  upper  limb  is  brought  into  view  at  rising 
and  setting.  Olmsted.     Brande. 

3.  A  balancing  or  equipoise  between  extremes. 

Darwin.' 

LI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.  Balancing;  moving  like  a  bal- 
ance, as  it  tends  to  an  equipoise  or  level. 

LICE,  n.  ;  pi.  of  Louse. 

LICE'-BANE,  ii.     A  plant. 

LI'CENS-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  licensed  or  permit- 
ted by  legal  grant. 

LI'CENSE,  n.t  |  Fr.,  from  L.  licentia,  from  liceo,  to  he 
permitted,  Ir.  Icigkim,  ligim,  to  allow  or  permit.] 

1.  Leave  ;  permission  ;  authority  or  liberty  given 
to  do  or  forbear  any  act.  A  license  may  be  verbal  or 
written  ;  when  written,  the  paper  containing  the  au- 
thority is  cidled  a  license.  A  man  is  not  permitted  to 
retail  spirituous  liquors  till  he  has  obtained  a  license. 

2.  Excess  of  liberty  ;  exorbitant  freedom  ;  freedom 
abused,  or  used  in  contempt  of  law  or  decorum. 

License  they  nu'sin,  when  they  cry  liberty,  Milton. 

LT'CENSE,  v.  I.  To  permit  by  grant  of  authority  ;  to 
remove  legal  restraint  by  a  grant  of  permission  ;  as, 
to  license  a  man  to  keep  an  inn. 

3.  To  authorize  to  act  in  a  particular  character ;  as, 
to  license  a  physician  or  a  lawyer. 

4.  To  dismiss.     [JVof  in  use.]  Wotlon. 
LI'CENS-EI),  (li'sen.vt,)  pp.  or  a.     Permitted  by  au- 
thority. 

LI'CENS-ER,  n.  One  who  grants  permission  ;  a  per- 
son authorized  to  grant  permission  to  others  ;  as,  a 
licenser  of  the  press. 

LI'CENS-ING,  ppr.     Permitting  by  authority. 

LT'CENS-ING,  n.     The  act  of  giving  a  license. 

LT'CENS-URE,  n.     A  licensing. 

LT-CEN'TI  ATE,  n.     [from  L.  licentia.] 

One  who  has  a  license  loexercis"  a  profession  ;  as, 
a.  licentiate  in  medicine  or  theology. 

2.  In  Spain,  one  who  has  a  degree  ;  as,  a  licentiate 
in  law  or  divinity.  The  officers  of  justice  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  this  title.  Eneijc. 

Ll-CEiVTIATE,  o.  t.    To  give  license  or  permission. 

/V  Estrange. 

LT-CEN-TI-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  permitting. 

LI-CEX'TIOUS,  (li-sen'shus,)  a.     [L.  licentiosus.] 

1.  Using  license;  indulging  freedom  to  excess; 
unrestrained  by  law  or  morality  ;  loose  ;  dissolute  ; 
as,  a  licentious  man. 

2.  Exceeding  the  limits  of  law  or  propriety  :  wan- 
ton ;  unrestrained  ;  as,  licentious  desires.  Licentious 
thoughts  precede  licentious  conduct. 

LI-CF.X'TICM!S-LY,  ado.     With  excess  of  liberty  ;  in 

contempt  of  law  and  morality. 
IJ-CEN'TrOUS-JSESS,  n.     Excessive  indulgence  of 
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liberty  ;  contempt  of  the  just  restraints  of  law,  mo- 
rality, and  decorum.  The  licentiousness  of  authors  is 
justly  condemned  ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
punishable  by  law. 

Law  is  the  god  of  wise  men  ;  licentiousness  is  the  god  of  fools. 

Plato. 

Lieil,  a.     [Sax.  lie.     See  Like.] 

Like  ;  even  ;  equal.     [O&.v.]  Gower. 

LICH,  ?i.  [Sax.  lie,  or  lioe,  a  body,  the  flesh,  a  dead 
body,  or  corpse  ;  lichama,  a  living  body  ;  hence  lick- 
wake,  watching  with  the  dead  ;  Lichfield,  the  field  of 
dead  bodies  ;  Goth,  leilt,  the  flesh,  a  body  ;  leikan,  to 
please,  Sax.  licean  ;  Goth.  Iciks,  like;  G.  gleich ;  D. 
lyk  and  gelyk,  like;  G.  leiche,  a  dead  body,  D.  lyk; 

Heb.   p^r  cltalak,  smooth  ;   Ar.  i^iXcs.  cluilaka,  to 

shave,  to  make  smooth  ;  i_JtX^i  khqlaka,  to  measure, 

to  form,  to  create,  to  make  smooth  and  equable,  to 
be  beautiful ;  derivatives,  creature,  man,  people.  We 
see  the  radical  sense  is,  smooth,  or  rather,  to  make 
even,  equal,  smooth  ;  hence,  like,  likeness,  and  a 
body.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  radical 
sense  of  man  and  body,  almost  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  Adam,  from  not,  to  make  equal,  to  be  like.] 
LICHEN,  (ll'ken  or  litch'en,)  ».  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xci- 
X1>"] 

1.  In  botany,  the  name  for  an  extensive  division  of 
cryptogamous  plants,  constituting  a  genus  in  the  or- 
der of  Algie,  in  the  Lin  ileal]  system,  but  now  form- 
ing a  distinct  natural  order.  They  appear  in  the  form 
of  thin,  flat  crusts,  covering  rocks  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  in  foliaceous  expansions,  or  branched  like  a 
shrub  in  miniature,  or  sometimes  only  as  a  gelatinous 
mass  or  a  powdery  substance.  They  are  called  rock- 
moss  and  tree-moss,  and  some  of  the  liverworts  are 
of  this  order.  They  also  include  the  Iceland  moss 
and  the  reindeer  moss  ;  but  they  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  true  mosses,  (Musci.)  Ed.  Enci/c. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  papular  cutaneous  eruption,  con- 
sisting of  diffuse  red  pimples,  which  are  attended 
with  a  troublesome  sense  of  tingling  and  pricking. 
A  common  variety  of  this  affection  resembles  the 
effect  of  stinging  with  nettles,  and  is  called  nettle- 
lichen. 

LI-eilE.Vie  ACID,  n.     The  acid   peculiar  to  some 

species  of  lichens.     It  appears  to  be  the  malic  acid. 

Brande. 
LI€H'EN-IN,  n.     A  substance  closely  allied  to  starch, 

extracted  from  Iceland  moss.  Brande. 

LieH-EN'-O-GUAPH'ie,         jo.      Pertaining  to  lich- 
Lieil-EN-O-GRAPII'ie-AL,  (      enography. 
Lieil-EN-OO'LA-PHIST,  n.     One  who  describes  the 

lichens. 
Lieil-EN-OG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  Aetfcflv  and  ypayeo, 

to  write.] 

A  description  of  the  vegetables  colled  lichens;   the 

science  which   illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the 

lichens.  Acharius. 

LICH'-OWL,  n.   An  owl  vulgarly  supposed  to  foretell 

death. 
LICIT,  (lis'it,)  a.     [L.  licitus.]    Lawful. 
HCIT-LV,  adv.    Lawfully. 
LIC'IT-NESS,  ».     Lawfulness. 
LICK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  liccian  ;  Goth,  luigwan)   G.  lecken, 

schleckeu  ;  1).  likken  ;  han.  Iikker,  stikker  ;  Sw.  slekia, 

slikia ;    Fr.   lecher;    It.  leccare ;     Ir,  leagaim,  ligbim; 

Russ.  lokai/u,  liju ;    L.  lingo  ;   Gr.  Xetx^i ;    Sans.  lih. 

Class  Lg,  No.  12,  18.     See  Like  and  Sleek.] 

1.  To  pass  or  draw  the  tongue  over  the  surface  ; 
as,  a  dug  licks  a  wound.  Temple. 

2.  To  lap  ;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue  ;  as,  a  dog  or 
cat  licks  milk.     1  Kings  xxi. 

To  tick  up;  to  devour;  to  consume  entirely. 

Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  tint  are  round  about  us,  as 
an  ox  lichcili  up  tie;  grass  of  the  field.  —  Num.  xxii. 

To  lick  the  dust ;  to  be  slain  ;  to  perish  in  battle. 
Bis  enemies  shall  lick  Ihe  dust.  —  Ps.  Ixxti. 
LICK,  ii.     In  America,  a  place  where  beasts  of  the  for- 
est lick  for  salt,  at  salt  springs. 
LICK,  a.     [W.  Hue,  a  lick,  a  slap,  a  ray,  a  blade ; 
llticiuw,  to  lick,  to  shoot  out,  to  throw  or  lay  about,  to 
cudgel.     Qu.  tlie  root  of  fiag  and  slay,. to  strike.   See 

Ar.   &J  lakka,  to  strike.     Class  Lg,  No.  14.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.     [Vulgar.] 

Dryden.     Rich.  Diet. 

2.  A  wash  ;  something  rubbed  on.     \M>t  in  use.] 
LICK,  v.  t.     To  strike  repeatedly  for  punishment;  to 

flog;  to  chastise  with  blows.  "  To  lick,  a  lick,  a  tick- 
ing, are  common  words  in  speech,  though  not  in 
writing."  Rich.  Diet. 

[Not  an  elegnnt  word  ;  but  probably  flog,  L.  fligo, 
is  from  tile  root  of  this  word.] 

LICK'ED,  (likt,)  pp.  Taken  in  by  the  tongue; 
lapped. 

LICK'ER,  n.    One  that  licks. 

LICK'ER-ISII,  a.  [I).  Dan.  lekker,  G.  lecker,  Sw. 
lacker,  nice,  dainty,  delicate.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with    D.  Ickkcn,  G.  lecken,   Dan.  lekker,  Sw. 
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laeka,  to  leak,  for  in  D.  the  verb  signifies  also  to  make 
sleek  or  smooth,  and  in  G.  to  Kelt,  which  unites  the 
word  with  lick,  and  perhaps  with  like  In  Sax.  lic- 
cera  is  a  glutton,  and  this  is  the  Italian  leccn,  a  glut- 
ton, a  lecher  ;  leccardo,  greedy  ;  leccare,  to  lick.  The 
Ann.  has  lickez,  lickerish.  The  phrase,  the  mouth 
waters  fur  a  thing,  may  throw  light  on  this  word,  anil 
if  the  first  syllable  of  delight,  delicious,  and  delicate, 
is  a  prefix,  these  are  of  the  same  family,  as  may  be 
the  Gr  j-am'S,  sweet.  The  senses  of  w'ulery, smooth, 
sweet,  are  allied  ;  likeness  is  often  connected  with 
smoothness,  in  radical  sense,  and  sleek  is  probably 
from  the  mot  of  lick,  like.] 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food  ;  dainty  ;  as,  a  lick- 
erish palate.  VEstrange. 

2.  Eager ;  greedy  to  swallow ;  eager  to  taste  or 
enjoy  ;  having  a  keen  relish. 

Sidney.     Dryden.     Locke. 

3.  Dainty;  tempting  the  appetite;  as,  lickerish 
baits.  Milton. 

LtCK'ER-ISH-LY,  adv.    Daintily 

LICK'ER-ISH-NESS,  n.  Niceness  of  palate  ;  dainti- 
ness. 

LICK'ING,  ppr.     Lapping  ;  taking  in  by  the  tongue. 

LICK'ING,  «.     A  lapping  with  the  tongue. 

2.  A  flogging,  or  castigation.     [Lino.]      Rich.  Diet. 

LICK'SPIT-TLE,  n.  A  flatterer  or  parasite  of  the 
most  abject  character.  [This  coarse  but  expressive 
term  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  certain  ancient 
parasites,  who  are  said  to  have  licked  up  the  spiltle  of 
their  master,  as  if  delicious  to  the  laste.]     Holloway. 

LICO-RICE,  (lik'o-ris,)  n.  [It.  liquirhia;  L.  glij- 
cyrrhiza;  Gr.  j  Xoxvp(iira  ;  y  aukuc,  sweet,  and  piju, 
a  root..] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza.  The  root  of 
this  plant  abounds  with  a  sweet  juice,  much  used  in 
demulcent  cum  positions.  Encyc. 

LICO-KOL'S,  LICO-ROUS-NESS,  for  Lickerish, 
&.C     [JVuf  used.] 

LIC'TOR,  ii.     [L.  an.  lick,  to  strike.] 

An  officer  among  the  Romans,  who  bore  an  ax  and 
fasces  or  rods,  as  ensigns  of  his  office.  The  duty  of 
a  lictor  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way,  and  cause 
due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  dictator  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lictors,  a  consul  by  twelve, 
and  a  master  of  the  horse  by  six.  It  was  also  the 
duty  of  lictors  to  apprehend  and  punish  criminals. 
Encyc.     Johnson. 


LID,  n.  [Sax.  Mid,  a  cover;  hlidun,  to  "cover;  ge-hlid, 
a  roof;  D.  Dan*,  lid;  L.  clauda,  cludo  ;  Gr.  kXcko,  con- 
tracted  from  /I'Aiiio'ju) ;   Heb.  BnS  or  OiS,  to  cover, 


Ar.  U  latta.     Class  Ld,  No.  1,  8,  9.] 

A  cover  ;  that  which  shuts  the  opening  of  a  vessel 
or  box  ;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk  ;  also,  the  cov- 
er of  the  eye,  the  membrane  which  is  drawn  over  the 
eyeball  of  an  animal  at  pleasure,  and  which  is  in- 
tended fur  its  protection  ;  the  eyelid. 

LID'LESS,  a.     Having  no  lid. 

LIE,  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt,  is  written 
Lve,  to  distinguish  it  from  Lie,  a  falsehood. 

LIE,  ii. t  [Sax.  lig,  or  lyre  ;  Sw.  loirn  ;  Dan.  liign  ;  D. 
leugen  ;  G.  lug,  luge  ;  Russ.  loj.  The  verb  is  proba- 
bly the  primary  word.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood  ;  a  falsehood  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  deception  ;  an  intentional  violation  of 
truth.  Fiction,  or  a  false  statement  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, not  intended  to  deceive,  mislead,  or  injure,  as 
in  fables,  parables,  and  the  like,  is  not  a  lie. 

It  is  willful  deceit  that  makes  a  lie.  A  man  may  net  a  lie,  ni 
by  pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  Tavcler 
inquires  oflliin  his  road.  Paley. 

2.  A  fiction  ;  in  a  ludicrous  sense.  Dryden. 

3.  False  doctrine.     1  John  ii. 

4.  An  idolatrous  picture  of  God,  or  a  false  god. 
flora,  i. 

5.  That  which  deceives  and  disappoints  confidence. 
Jllieah  i. 

To  give  the  lie  ;  to  charge  with  falsehood.  A  man's 
actions  may  give  the  lie  to  his  words. 
LIE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ligan,  leogan  :  Dan.  lyvcr ;  Sw.  liuga; 
G.h'gen;  D.  leugenen  i   Russ.  Igu.] 

1.  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention  to  deceive, 
or  with  an  immoral  design. 

Thou  bast  uot  lied  to  men,  but  to  God.  —  Acts  v, 

2.  To  exhibit  a  false  representation  ;  to  6ay  or 
do  that  which  deceives  another,  when  he  has  a  light 
to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality  requires  a  just 
representation. 

LIE,  i:  i.f  pret.  Lay;  pp.  Lain,  (Lien,  obs.)  [Sax.  ligan, 
or  licgan  ;  G.oth.  'i>aii ;  Sw.  liggia  ;  Dan.  ligger  ;  D. 
liggen;  G.  liegen:  Russ.  leju ;  Gr.  htyouai.  The 
Gi\\vord  usually  signifies  to  speak,  which  i9  to  utter 
or  throw  oui  sounds.  Hence  to  lie  down  is  to  threw 
one's  self  down,  and  probably  Lie  and  Lay  are  of 
one  family,  as  are  jacio  and  jaceo,  in  Latin. 1 

1.  To  be  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so.  and 
to  rest  on  any  thing  lengthwise,  and  not  on  the  end. 
Tims  a  person  lies  on  a  bed,  and  a  fallen  tree  on  the 
ground.  A  cask  stands  on  its  end,  but  lies  on  its 
side. 
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2.  To  rest  in  an  inclining  posture  ;  to  lean  ;  as,  to 
tie  on  or  against  a  column. 

3.  To  rest ;  to  press  on. 

4.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  even  all  of  lliem,  lie  in  glory.  —  Isa. 

5.  To  rest  on  a  bed  or  couch  ;  to  be  prostrate  ;  as, 
to  lie  sick. 

My  Utile  daughter  lielh  at  the  point  of  death.       Mark  v. 

(>.  To  be  situated.  New  Haven  lies  in  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  Ireland  lies  west  of 
England. 

Knvy  lies  between  beings  equal   in  nature,  though  unequal  ill 
circumstances.  Colder. 

7.  To  be  ;  to  rest ;  to  abide  ;  to  remain  ;  often  fol- 
lowed by  some  word  denoting  a  particular  condition  ; 
as,  to  lie  waste  ;  lo  tie  fallow  ;  loiif  open  ;  to  lie  hid  ; 
to  lie  pining  or  grieving  ;  to  lie  under  one's  displeas- 
ure ;  to  tic  at  the  mercy  of  a  creditor,  or  at  the  mercy 
of  tile  waves. 

8.  To  consist. 

lie  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard  labor,  forgets 
the  early  rising  of  the  huntsman.  Locke. 

9.  To  he  sustainable  in  law;  to  be  capable  of  be- 
ing maintained.  An  action  lies  against  the  tenant 
for  waste. 

An  appeal  hee  in  thiscase.  Ch.  J.  Parsons. 

To  lie  at;  to  tease  or  importune.     [Little  used.] 
To  lie  at  the  heart ;  to  be  fixed  as  an  object  of  affec- 
tion or  anxious  desire. 

The  Spaniards  have  hut  one  temptation  lo  quarrel  with  us,  the 
recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  h;u  ever  lain  al  llteir  hearts. 
Temple. 

To  lie  by  ;  to  be  reposited,  or  remaining  with  He 
has  the  manuscript  lying  btj  him. 

2.  To  rest;  to  intermit  labor.  We  lay  by  during 
tile  heal  of  the  day. 

To  lie  in  the  way  ;  to  be  an  obstacle  or  impediment. 
Remove  the  objections  that  lie  in  the  way  of  an  ami- 
cable adjustment. 

To  lie  hard  or  heavy;  to  press  ;  to  oppress  ;  to  bur- 
den. 

To  lie  on  hand;  to  he  or  retnajn  in  possession;  lo 
remain  unsold  or  undisposed  of.  Great  quantities  of 
wine  lie  on  hand,  or  have  linn  long  on  hand. 

To  lie  on  the  hands ;  to  remain  unoccupied  or  un- 
employed ;  to  be  tedious.  Men  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  employ  the  time  that  tics  on  their 
hands. 

To  lie  on  the  head;  to  be  imputed. 

What  ne  gels  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shak. 

To  lie  in  wait;  to  wait  for  in  concealment ;  to  lie 
ill  ambush  ;  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  lo  attack  or 
seize. 

To  lie  in  one  ;  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  belong  to. 

As  mesh  as  lielh  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  —  Rom.  xii. 

To  lie  down  ;  to  lay  'he  body  on  the  ground  or  other 
level  place  ;  also,  to  go  to  rest. 

To  lie  in  ;  to  be  in  childbed  ;  to  bring  forth  young. 

To  lie  under ;  to  be  subject  to  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  be  op- 
pressed by. 

To  lie  on  or  upon  ;  to  be  a  matter  of  obligation  or 
duty.    It  lies  on  the  plaintiff  lo  maintain  his  action. 

To  lie  with:  to  lodge  or  sleep  with  ;  also,  to  have 
carnal  knowledge  of. 

2.  To  belong  to.     It  lies  with  you  to  ntake  amends. 

To  tie  over;  to  remain  unpaid  after  the  time  when 
payment  is  due  ;  as  a  note  in  bank  ;  also,  to  be  de- 
ferred to  some  future  occasion  ;  as  a  resolution  in 
congress. 

To  lie  to.    A  ship  is  said  to  lie  to,  when  her  progress 
is  checked  either  by  counterbracing  the  yards  or  tak- 
ing in  sail. 
LIEF,   a.      [Sax.  leof,  loved  ;   D.  lief;   G.  licb.      See 
Love.] 

Dear ;  beloved.     [Oft.s.]  Spenser.     Shjik. 

LIEF,  sd"  [Supra.  This  word  coincides  with  love, 
L.  Inbet,  libet,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  be  free, 
prompt,  ready.] 

Gladly  ;  willingly  ;  freely  ;  used  in  familiar  speech 
in  the  phrase,  1  bad  as  lief  go  as  not.     It  has  been 
supposed  that  bad,  in  this  phrase,  is  a  corruption  of 
would      Al  auv  rale,  it  is  anomalous. 
LTE'-FRAUGHT,  a.     Fraught  with  lies.  Lamb. 

LIEGE,  (leej,)  a.  [II.  Ugw  ;  Fr.  lige  ;  from  L.  lign,  to 
bind  ;  Gr.  Xn;  ooj,  to  bind,  to  bentl  ;  au>os,  a  withe.] 

1.  Round  by  a  feudal  tenure  ;  obliged  to  be  faithful 
and  loyal  to  a  superior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  sub- 
ject ;  faithful  ;  as,  a  liege  man.  By  liege  homage,  a 
vassal  was  bound  to  serve  his  lord  against  all,  with- 
out excepting  his  sovereign  ;  or  against  all  excepting 
a  former  lord,  to  Whom  he  owed  like  service. 

F.ncyc. 

2.  Sovereign  ;  as,  a  liege  lord.     [See  the  noun  ] 
LIF.GE,  (leej  )  n.     [Supra.]     A  vassal   holding  a  fee 

by  which  he  is  bound  lo  perforin  certain  services  and 
duties  to  his  lord. 

2.  A  lord  or  superior;  a  sovereign. 

J\Tote. —  This  is  a  false  application  of  the  word, 
arising  probably  from  transferring  the  word  from  the 


vassal  to  the  lord  ;  the  lord  of  liege  men  being  called 
liege  lord.  Johnson, 

LIkGE'-MAN,  h.  A  vassal ;  a  subject.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Llr.G'Ell,  «.     A  resident  embassador      [Obs.] 

LI' EN  ;  the  obsolete  participle  of  Lie.     See  Lain. 

LI'EN,  (IS'en  or  lt'en  ;  Jameson  gives  le'en,  Knowlcs 
and  Smart,  li'en  ;)  n.  [Supra.]  A  legal  claim  ;  the 
right  by  which  the  possessor  of  property  holds  it 
against  the  owner,  in  satisfaction  of  a  demand. 

LT-EN-TEft'16,  a.  [from  licntcry.]  Pertaining  to  a 
liontery.  Grew. 

LFEN-TER-Y,  n.  [Fr.  licnteric  ;  L.  antl  U.licntcria; 
Gr.  Astui',  smooth,  and  tvnoov,  an  intestine.] 

A  lax  or  diarrhea,  m  which  the  aliments  are  dis- 
charged undigested,  and  with  little  alteration  either 
in  color  or  substance.  Kneyc. 

LT'ER,  n.  [from  lit.]  One  who  lies  down  ;  one  who 
rests  or  remains  ;  as,  a  tier  in  wait  or  in  ambush. 
Josh.  viii. 

LIEO,  (la,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  root  of  L.  locus,  Eng  ley, 
or  lea.     See  Lev.] 

Place  ;  room  ;  stead.  It  is  used  only  with  in.  Let 
me  have  gold  in  lieu  of  silver.  In  lieu  of  fashionable 
honor,  let  justice  be  substituted. 

LIEO-TEN'AN-CY,  (lu-ten'an-sy  or  lef-ten'an-sy,)  rt. 
See  Lieutenant. 

1.  The  office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant.    Sluik. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants.  Fclton. 
LIEO-TEN'ANT,  (lfi-ten'ant  or  lef-ten'ant,)  n.     [Fr. ; 

composed  of  lira,  place,  and  tenant,  L.  tenens,  hold- 

'"!-'■] 

1.  An  officer  who  supplies  the  place  of  a  superior 
in  his  absence.  Officers  of  this  kind  are  civil,  as  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  a  kingdom  or  county  ;  or  military, 
as  a  fieuteiiant-generaj,  a  2teur.ejrant-coloncl. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  the  second  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  a  company  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery. 

3.  In  ships  of  war,  the  officer  next  in  rank  lo  the 
captain. 

LlEO-TEN'ANT-Sh.P     See  Lieutenancy. 
LIkVE,  for  Lief,  is  vulgar.     [See  Lief.] 
HkV'RTTE,  n.   A  minimi,  called  also  Venite,  which 

see. 
LIFE,  «.  :  pi.  Lives.     [Sax.  lif,  bif;  Sw.  lif ;  Dan.  liv  ; 

G.  Irbrn;  D.  lecoen.     See  Live.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  that  stale  of  animals  and 
plants,  or  of  an  organized  being,  in  which  its  natural 
functions  and  motions  are  performed, or  in  which  its 
organs  are  capable  of  performing  their  functions.  A 
tree  is  not  destitute  of  life  in  winter,  when  the  func- 
tions of  its  organs  are  suspended  ;  nor  man  during  a 
swoon  or  syncope  ;  nor  strictly  birds,  quadrupeds,  or 
serpents,  during  their  torpitude  in  winter.  They  are 
not  strictly  dead  till  the  functions  of  their  organs  are 
incapable  of  being  renewed. 

2.  In  animals,  animation;  vitality;  and  in  man, 
that  state  of  being  in  which  the  soul  and  body  are 
united. 

lie  erttrcated  me  not  to  take  his  life.  Broome. 

3.  In  plants,  the  state  in  which  they  grow,  or  are 
callable  of  growth,  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  the 
sap.  The  life  of  an  oak  may  be  two,  three,  or  four 
hundred  years. 

4.  The  present  state  of  existence  ;  the  time  from 
birth  to  death.  The  life  of  man  seldom  exceeds  sev- 
enty years. 

If  in   this  life  only  we  have  hope  iu  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

5.  Manner  of  living  ;  conduct ;  deportment,  in  re- 
gard to  morals. 

I  will  teaclt  my  family  to  lead  good  lives.  Mrs.  Barker. 

6.  Condition  ;  course  of  living,  in  regard  to  happi- 
ness and  misery.  We  say,  a  man's  life  has  been  a 
series  of  prosperity  or  misfortune. 

7.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation. 

And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound.       Pope. 

8.  Animals  in  general  ;  animal  being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thojnson. 

9.  System  of  animal  nature. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Pope. 

10.  Spirit;  animation;  briskness;  vivacity;  reso- 
lution. 

They  have  no  notion  of  lif e  and  fire  in  fancy  and  words. 

Fslton. 

11.  The  living  form  ;  real  person  or  slate  ;  in  op- 
position to  a  ropy:  as,  a  picture  is  taken  from  the 
life;  a  description  from  the  life. 

12.  Exact  r  semblance  ;  with  to  before  life.  His 
portrait  is  drawn  to  the  life. 

13.  General  state  of  man,  or  of  social  manners  ;  as, 
the  studies  anil  arts  that  polish  life. 

14.  Condition  ;  rank  in  society;  as,  high  life  and 
low  life. 

15.  Common  occurrences  ;  course  of  things  ;  hu- 
man affairs. 


That  which  before  us  I 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 


daily  life, 


Milton. 


16.  A  person  ;  a  living  being,  usually  or  always  a 
human  being.  How  many  {tees  were  sacrificed  dur- 
ing the  revolution  ! 


17.  Narrative  of  a  past  life  ;  history  of  the  events 
of  life  ;  biographical  narration.  Johnson  wrote  the 
life  of  Milton,  and  the  tires  of  other  poels. 

18.  In  Scripture,  nourishment:  support  of  life. 
For  lie.:  tree  or  the  field  is  man's  life.  —  Deul.  xx. 

19.  The  stomach  or  appetite. 

Ilia  life  abhorreth  bread.  —  Job  xxxiii. 

20.  The  enjoyments  or  blessings  of  the  present 
life. 


21.  Supreme  felicity. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  —  Rom.  viil. 

22.  Eternal  happiness  in  heaven.     Rom.  v. 

23.  Restoration  t  .  life.     Rom.  v. 

24.  The.  author  and  giver  of  supreme  felicity. 

1  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life   —John  xiv. 

25.  A  quickening,  animating,  and   strengthening 
principle,  ill  a  moral  sense.     John  vi. 

26.  Life  of  an  execution  ;  the  periotl  when  an  execu- 
tion is  in  force,  or  before  it  expires 

LIFE'-AN-NO'I-TY,  n.     A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly 

during  a  person's  life.  lirande. 

LlFE'-AS-SUR'ANCE,(-shur'ans,)  n.     See  Like-In- 
surance. 
LIFE'-BLOOD,  (-blud,)  n.    The   blood  necessary  to 
life  ;  vital  blood.  Drydcn. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  gives  strength  and 
energy. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

LIFE'-BLOOD,  a.  Necessary  as  blood  to  life  ;  essen- 
tial. Milton. 

LIFE'-BoAT,  7i.*  A  boat  constructed  for  preserving 
lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  or  other  destruction  of  a 

LIFE'-BUOY.     See  Buoy  [ship  or  steamer. 

LIFE'-eON-SOM'ING,  a.    Wasting  life. 

LIFE'-DE-V6T'ED-NESS,  n.  The  devotedness  of 
life.  Carlisle. 

LIFE'-EN'D-ING,  a.    Putting  an  end  to  life. 

LIFE'-ES-TATE',  n.  An  estate  that  continues  during 
the  life  of  the  possessor. 

LIFE'-E'V-ER-LXST'ING,  rt.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium,  or  cudweed  kind. 

LIFE'-GIV-ING,  rt.  Giving  life  or  spirit;  having  pow- 
er to  give  life  ;  inspiriting  ;  invigorating. 

Spenser.     Milion. 

LIFE'-GIJARD,  n.  A  guard  of  the  life  or  person  ;  a 
guard  that  attends  the  person  of  a  prince  or  othfr 
person. 

LIFE'-!N-SOR'ANCE,  (  in-shur'ans,)  n.  A  contract 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  a  per- 
son's death.  Brande. 

LIFE'-IN'TER-EST,  n.  An  estate  or  interest  which 
lasts  during  one's  life. 

LIFE'LESS,  a.,  Dead  ;  deprived  of  life;  as,  a  lifeless 
body. 

2.  Destitute  of  life  ;  unanimuted  ;  as,  lifeless  mat- 
ter. 

3.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  vigor,  or  spirit ;  dull ; 
heavy  ;  inactive. 

4.  Void  of  spirit  ,  vapid  ;  as  liquor. 

5.  Torpid. 

6.  Wanting  physical  energy. 
LIFE'I.ESS-LY,  adv.     Without  vigor;  dully;  heavi- 

ly  ;  frigidly. 
LIFE'LESS-.N'ESS,  n.     Destitution  of  life,  vigor,  and 

spirit ;  inactivity. 
LIFE' LIKE,  a.     Like  a  living  person.  Pope. 

LIFE'-LONG,  n.     Duration  of  life. 

SS3^SSg°'|«-    toning. ,fe. 
LIFE'-PRE  SERVER,  ».     An  apparatus, particularly 

an  air-tight  belt,  for  preserving  lives  of  persons  in 
cases  of  shipwreck,  or  other  destruction  of  a  ship  or 
steamer. 

LTFE'-PRE-SERV'ING,  a.     Preserving  life. 

LIFE'-KE.N'T ,  n.  The  rent  of  an  estate  that  contin- 
ues for  life. 

LIFE'-SPIUNG,  n.     The  spring  or  source  of  life. 

Everett. 

LIFE'-STRING,  n.  A  nerve  or  string  that  is  imagined 
to  be  essential  to  life. 

LTFE'TI.ME,  «.  The  time  that  life  continues;  dura- 
tion of  lif?.  Addison. 

LIFE'-WF.A-RY,  a.     Tired  of  life  ;  weary  of  living. 

Shak. 

LIFT,  v.  t.  [Sw.  lyftn :  Dan.  liifter,  to  lift ;  Goth. 
hlifan,  to  steal ;  Sax.  Itiifian,  to  he  high  or  conspicu- 
ous;  Goth,  hliftus,  a  thief.  We  retain  this  sense  in 
shoplifter.  L.  lei-o,  elevo,  It.  tenure,  to  lift  ;  Sp.  Irvur, 
to  carry  or  transport ;  Fr.  lever,  perhaps  L.  levis, 
light.] 

1.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  as,  to  lift  the  foot  or  the 
hand  ;  to  lift  the  head. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate  mentally. 

To  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

3.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  frvim  mis»iy.      Ecclut. 

4.  To  raise  in  estimation,  dignity,  or  rank.     His 
fortune  has  lifted  him  into  notice,  or  into  office. 

The  Roman  virtues  hfl  up  mortal  man.  Adaison. 
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5.  To  el;ite  ;  to  cause  lo  swell,  as  witli  pride. 

Up  is  often  used  after  lift,  as  a  qualifying  word  ; 
sometimes  with  effect  or  emphasis  ;  very  often,  how- 
ever, it  is  useless. 

G.  To  hear  ;  to  support.  Spenser. 

7.  To  steaJ,  that  is,  to  take  and  carry  away. 
Hence,  We  retain  the  use  of  shoplifter,  although  the 
verb  in  this  sense  is  obsolete. 

8.  In  Scripture,  to  crucify. 

When  ye  ti.ive  lifted  up  ihe  Son  of  man.  — John  viii. 

To  lift  up  the  eyes  ;  to  look  ;  to  fix  the  eyes  on. 

Lot  lifted  up  hie  eyes  aud  beheld  Jordan.  — (ien.  xiii. 

2.  To  direct  the  desires  to  God  in  prayer.  Ps  exxi. 
To  lift  up  the  hcatl ;  to  raise  from  a  low  condition  ; 
2.  To  rejoice.  Luke  xxi.  [to  exalt      Gen.  xl. 

To  lift  up  the  hand  ;  to  swear,  or  to  confirm  by  oath. 
Gen.  xiv. 

2.  To  raise  the  hands  in  prayer.     Ps.  xxviii. 

3.  To  rise  in  opposition  lo ;  to  rebel ;  to  assault. 
2  Sum.  xviii. 

4.  To  injure  or  oppress.     Job  xxxi. 

5.  To  shake  off  sloth  and  engage  in  duty.  He b.  xii. 
To   lift  up  Hie  face ;   to   look   to  with  confidence, 

cheerfulness,  and  comfort.    Job  xxii. 

To  lift  up  the  heel  against ;  to  treat  with  insolence 
and  contempt. 

To  lift  up  the  horn  ;  to  behave  arrogantly  or  scorn- 
fully.    Ps.  Ixxv. 

To  lilt  up  Vie  feet ;  to  come  speedily  to  one's  relief. 
Ps.  lxxiv. 

To  lift  up  the  voice ;  to  cry  aloud  ;  to  call  out,  either 
in  grief  or  joy.     Gen.  xxi.     Is.  xxiv. 
LIFT,  v.  i.     To  try  to  raise;  to  exert  the  strength  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  or  bearing. 

The  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  loo  heavy.        Locke. 

2.  To  practice  theft.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LIFT,  «.     The  act  of  raising;  a  lifting;  as,  the  lift  of 
the  feet  in  walking  or  running.  Bacon. 

The  goal  gives  the  fox  a  lift.  V Estrange. 

2.  Assistance  in  lifting,  and  hence  assistance  in 
general  ;  as,  give  us  a  lift.     [Popular  use.] 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  raised. 

4.  A  dead  lift :  a  lift  at  the  utmost  disadvantage, 
as  of  a  dead  body.     Hence, 

5.  An  extreme  emergency;  something  to  be  done 
which  tasks  all  one's  powers,  or  which  exceeds  the 
strength  ;  as,  to  help  one  at  a  dead  lift. 

Butler.     Swift. 
G.  A  rise  ;  a  degree  of  elevation  ;  as,  the  (//(  of  a 
lock  iu  canals.  Gallatin. 

7.  In  Scottish,  the  sky  ;  the  atmosphere ;  the  fir- 
mament.    [Pax.  luft,  air'  Sw.  luft.] 

8.  In  seamen's  language, a.  rope  descending  from 
the  cap  and  mast-head  to  the  extremity  of  a  yard. 
Its  use  is  to  support  the  yard,  keep  it  in  equilibrio, 
and  raise  the  end,  when  occasion  requires. 

Mar.  Diet. 

LIFT'-LOCK,  71.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  canal 

lock,  b  -cause  it  lifts  or  raises  a  boat  from  one  level 

to  another. 

LIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Raised  ;  elevated  ;  swelled  with 

LlFT'ER,  ;i.     One  that  lifts  or  raises.  [pride. 

2.  A  thief. 
LIFTING,  ppr.     Raising  ;  swelling  with  pride. 
LIFT'ING,  n.     The  act  of  lifting  ;  assistance. 
LIG,  v.  i.     To  lie.     [See  L  e.]     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

LIG'A-.MEXT,  n.     [L.  ligamentuni,  from  ligo,  to  bind, 
that  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  ties  or  unites  one  thing  or  part 
to  another. 


2.  In  anatomy,  a  strong,  compact  substance,  serv- 
ing to  bind  one  bone  to  another.  It  is  a  white,  solid, 
inelastic,  tendinous  substance,  softer  than  cartilage, 
but  harder  than  membrane.    Encyc.     Q.uincy.     Coze. 

3.  Bond  ;  chain  ;  titat  which  binds  or  restrains. 

Addison. 
LTG-A-WENT'AL,     la.     Composing  a  ligament;   of 
LIG-A-MENT'OUS,  j      the    nature   of   a    ligament; 
binding;  as,  a  strong  ligamentous  membrane. 

Wiseman, 
LI'GAN,  7t.     In  law,  ligan  is  where  goods  are  sunk  in 
the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy.     [See  Flotsam 
and  Jf.t-om.]  Blackstoae. 

LI-Ga'TTON,  n.     [L.  ligotio.] 

The  act  of  binding  or  state  of  being  bound. 
LIG'A-TtJRE,  B.     [Fr.,fmm  L.liratura.]    [Addison. 

1.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  a  band  or  bandage.  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  binding ;  as,  by  a  strict  ligature  of 
the  parts.  Arbuihnot. 

3.  Impotence  induced  by  magic.      Coze.    Encyc. 

4.  In  music,  a  band  or  line  connecting  notes. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  double  character,  or  a  type 
consisting  of  two  letters  or  characters  united  ;  as,  fl, 
fi.  in  English.  The  old  editions  of  Greek  authors 
abound  with  ligatures. 

li.  Th'>  state  of  being  bound.  Mortimer. 

~:   In  medicine,  stiffness  of  a  joint.  Coze. 

S  In  surgery,  a  cord  or  string  fir  tying  the  blood- 
vessels, particularly  the  arteries,  lo  prevent  hemor- 
rhage. 


LTG 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  7t.  [Sax.  leoht.  Wit :  D.  and  G.  licht  ; 
L.  tar,  light,  and  lucco,  to  shine;  Port,  and  Sp.  Ittz, 
light;  VV.  Hug,  tending  to  breakout  or  open,  or  to 
shoot,  to  gleam,  and  as  a  nauu,  a  breaking  out  in 
blotches,  a  gleam,  indistinct  light ;  llwg,  that  is  apt 
to  break  out,  that  is  bright,  a  tumor,  an  eruption  ; 
Ihjgu,  to  make  bright,  to  clear,  to  break  out,  to  ap- 
pear in  spots  ;  Hue,  a  darting,  sudden  throw,  glance, 
flash;  lluciaw,Ui  throw,  to  II in g,  to  pelt;  llucetl,  a 
gleam,  lightning.  This  word  furnishes  a  full  and 
distinct  explanation  of  the  original  sense  of  light,  to 
throw,  dart,  shoot,  or  break  forth  ;  and  it  accords 
with  Eng.  luck,  both  in  elements  and  radical  sense. 
Class  Lg,  No.  6,  7,  23,  24.] 

1.  "'lie  agent  which  produces  vision.  The  phe- 
nomena of  light  may  he  explained,  either  on  the  sup- 
position that  light  is  a  material  fluid  of  extreme  sub- 
tility,  emanating  iu  particles  from  a  luminous  body, 
or  that  it  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  an  inde- 
pendent medium,  set  in  motion  by  the  luminous 
body.  The  former  supposition  is  called  the  theory 
of  emanations ;  the  latter,  the  theory  of  undula- 
tions. White  light  is  a  compound  of  seven  different 
colors,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  The  sun  is  the  principal  source  of  light 
in  the  solar  system  ;  but  light  is  also  emitted  from 
botlies  ignited,  or  in  combustion,  and  is  reflected 
from  enlightened  bodies,  as  the  moon.  Light  is  also 
emitted  from  various  substances,  which  are  hence 
saiu  to  be  phosphorescent.  It  is  usually  united  with 
heat,  but  it  exists  also  independent  of  it. 

Olmsted.    Nicholson. 

2.  That  flood  of  luminous  rays  which  flows  from 
the  sun  and  constitutes  day. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  lie  called  night.  — 
Gen.  i. 

3.  Day  ;  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  Ihe  poor  and  needy. 
—  Job  xxiv. 

4.  Life. 

O,  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born  t  Pops. 

5  Any  tiling  that  gives  light,  as  a  lamp,  candle, 
taper,  lighted  tower,  star,  &c. 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in.  —  Acts  xvi. 
1  have  set  thee  to  be  a  tight  to  the  Gentiles.  — Acts  xiii. 
Ami  God  made  two  greal  lights.  —Gen.  i. 

G.  In  painting,  the  mariner  in  which  the  light 
strikes  upon  a  picture  ;  as,  to  place  a  painting  in 
a  good  light.  Also,  the  illuminated  part  of  a  picture  ; 
the  part  which  lies  open  to  the  luminary  by  which 
the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  enlightened,  and  painted 
in  vivid  colors;  opposed  to  Shade. 

7.  Illumination  of  mind  ;  instruction;  knowledge. 

I  opened  Ariosto  iu  Italian,  and  the  very  first  two  lines  gave  me 
light  to  all  I  could  desire.  Dryrfen. 

Light,  understanding,  and  wisdom  —  was  found  in  him.  — 
Dan.  v. 

8.  Means  of  knowing.  By  using  suth  lights  as 
we  have,  we  may  arrive  at  probability,  if  not  at  cer- 
tainty. 

9.  Open  view  ;  a  visible  state  ;  a  state  of  being 
seen  by  the  eye,  or  perceived,  understood,  or  known. 
Further  researches  will  doubtless  bring  to  light 
many  isles  yet  undiscovered  ;  further  experiments 
wi  I  bring  to  light  properties  of  matter  yet  unknown. 

10.  Puitlic  view  or  notice. 

Why  am  I  asked,  What  next  shall  see  the  light  ?  Pope. 

11.  Explanation  ;  illustration  ;  means  of  under- 
standing. One  part  of  Scripture  throws  light  on  an- 
other. 

12.  Point  of  view  ;  situation  to  be  seen  or  viewed  ; 
a  use  of  the  word  token  from  pointing.  It  is  useful  to 
exhibit  a  subject  in  a  variety  of  lights.  Let  every 
thought  be  presented  in  a  strong  light.  In  what- 
ever light  we  view  this  event,  it  must  be  considered 
an  evil. 

13.  A  window  ;  a  place  that  admits  light  to  enter. 
1  Kings  vii. 

14.  A  pane  of  glass;  as,  a  window  with  twelve 
lights. 

15.  In  Scripture,  God,  the  source  of  knowledge. 

God  is  light.  —  1  John  i. 

16.  Christ. 

That  was  the  true  light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  Cometh  into 
Ihe  world.— John  i. 

17.  Joy  ;  comfort  ;  felicity. 

Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous.  —  Ps.  xcvii. 

18.  Saving  knowledge. 

It  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.  — Isa.  viii. 

19.  Prosperity  ;  happiness. 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning. —  Isa.  lviii. 

20.  Support;  comfort;  deliverance.     Mic.  vii. 

21.  The  gospel.    Malt.  iv. 

22.  The  understanding  or  judgment.    Matt.  vi. 

23.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  Christians.    Matt.  v. 

24.  A  moral  instructor,  as  John  the  Baptist. 
John  v. 

25.  A  true  Christian,  a  person  enlightened.  Eph.v. 

26.  A  good  king,  the  guide  of  his  people.  .Sam.  xxi. 
The  light  of  the  countenance:  favor;  smiles.    Ps.  iv. 
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To  stand,  in  one's  own  light ;  to  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting good,  or  frustrating  one's  own  purposes. 

To  come  to  light ;  to  be  detected ;  to  be  discovered 
or  found. 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  a.  Bright;  clear;  not  dark  or  obscure; 
as,  the  morning  is  light;  the  apartment  is  light. 

2.  hi  colors,  white  or  whitish ;  as,  a  light  color ;  a 
light  brown  ;  a  light  complexion. 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  a.  [Sax.  Wit,  leoht ;  D.  ligt ;  G.  leichl ; 
Fr.  leger :  It.  leggicro  ;  Port,  ligciro ;  Sp.  ligero  ; 
Russ.  legkei ;  Sans.  leka.  The  §w.  lalt,  Dan.  let, 
may  be  contractions  of  the  same  word.  The  Sla- 
vonic also  has  Idick  and  legok.  (Iu.  L.  alacer.  This 
word  accords  with  light,  the  fluid,  in  orthography, 
and  may  be  from  the  same  radix.] 

1.  Having  little  weight;  not  tending  to  the  center 
of  gravity  with  force  ;  not  heavy.  A  feather  is  light, 
compared  with  lead  or  silver;  but  a  thing  is  light 
only  comparatively.  That  which  is  light  to  a  man 
may  be  heavy  to  a  child.  A  light  burden  for  a  camel 
may  be  insupportable  to  a  horse. 

2.  Not  burdensome;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or 
carried  by  physical  strength ;  as,  a  light  burden, 
weight,  or  load. 

3.  Not  oppressive  ;  easy  to  be  suffered  or  endured  j 
as,  a  light  affliction.     2  Cor.  iv. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult ;  not  requiring 
great  strength  or  exertion.  The  task  is  light  ;  the 
work  is  light. 

5.  Easy  to  be  digested  ;  not  oppressive  to  the 
stomach  ;  as,  light  food.  It  may  signify,  also,  con- 
taining little  nutriment. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed,  or  armed  with  light  weap- 
ons ;  as,  light  troops  ;  a  troop  of  light  horse. 

7.  Active  ;  swift ;  nimble. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  —2  Sam.  il. 

8.  Not  encumbered  ;  unembarrassed  ;  clear  of  im- 
pediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best  subjects  ;  for  they 
are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

9.  Not  laden  ;  not  deeply  laden  ;  not  sufficiently 
ballasted.    The  ship  returned  light. 

10.  Slight ;  trilling  ;  not  important ;  as,  a  light 
error.  .  Boyle. 

11.  Not  dense;  not  gross;  as,  light  vapors;  light 
fumes.  Dryden. 

12.  Small  ;  inconsiderable  ;  not  copious  or  vehe- 
ment ;  as,  a  light  rain  ;  a  light  snow. 

13.  Not  strong  ;  not  violent ;  moderate;  as,  n  light 
wind. 

14.  Easy  to  admit  influence  ;  inconsiderate  ;  easily 
influenced  by  trifling  considerations  ;  unsteady  ;  un- 
settled ;  volatile ;  as  a  light,  vain  person ;  a  light 
mind. 

There  is  no  greater  .argument  of  a  light  and  inconsiderate  pec- 
son,  than  profanely  to  scoij  at  religion.  Tillolson. 

15.  Gay;  airy;  indulging  levity  ;  wanting  dignity 
or  solidity  ;  trifling. 

Seneca  can  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plaulus  too  light.         Shale. 
We  may  neither  be  light  in  prayer  nor  wrathful  in  debate. 

J.  M.  Mason. 

16.  Wanton  ;  unchaste  ;  as,  a  woman  of  light  car- 
riage. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shalt. 

17.  Not  of  legal  weight ;  clipped  ;  diminished  ;  as, 
light  coin. 

18.  Loose  ;  sandy  ;  easily  pulverized  ;  as,  a  light 
soil. 

To  set  light  by ;  to  undervalue  ;  to  slight ;  to  treat 
as  of  no  importance  ;  to  despise. 

To  make  light  of;  to  treat  as  of  little  consequence  ; 
to  slight ;  to  disregard. 
LIGHT,  (lite,)  v.  t.  To  kindle;  to  inflame;  to  set 
fire  to  ;  as,  to  light  a  candle  or  lamp  ;  sometimes 
with  up  ;  as,  to  light  up  an  inextinguishable  flame. 
We  often  hear  Lit  used  for  Lighted;  as,  he  lit  a 
candle  ;  but  this  is  inelegant. 

2.  To  give  light  to. 

Ah,  hopeless,  lasiiug  flames  I  like  those  that  bum 

To  light  the  dead.  Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate  ;  to  fill  or  spread  over  with  light ; 
as,  to  light  a  room  ;  to  light  the  streets  of  a  city. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  ease  of  a  burden.  [Not  in  use.] 
[See  LionrEN.]  Spenser. 

LIGHT,  (lite,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  lihtan,  alihtan,  gelihtan,  to 
light  or  kindle,  to  lighten  or  alleviate,  and  to  alight; 
lilihtan,  to  alight;  D.  lichtcn,  to  shine  ;  ligten,  to  heave 
or  lift  ;  G.  lichlen,  to  weigh,  to  lighten.] 

1.  To  fall  on  ;  to  come  to  by  chance;  to  happen  to 
find;  with  on. 

A  weaker  man   may  sometimes  light 
caped  a  wiser. 

2.  To  fall  on  ;  to  strike. 

They  sh  ill  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  neither  shall 
"the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  —  Rev.  vii. 

3.  To  descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage;  with 
down,  off,  or  from. 

He  lighted  doien  from  his  chariot.  —  2  Kings  v. 
She  lighted  oj'lhc  camel.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

4.  To  settle  ;  to  rest ;  to  stoop  from  flight.  The 
bee  lights  on  this  flower  and  that. 

LIGHT^  ado.     Lightly  ;  cheaply.  Hooker. 
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LTGHT-ARM-JED,  a.     Armed  vvitli  light  weapons. 

LIGHT-BEAR-ER,  n.     A  torch-bearer.     B.  Jmison. 

LIGHT-BRAIN,  n.     An  empty-headed  person. 

Martin. 

LIGHT'ET),  (lit'ed.)  pp.  or  o.  Kindled  ;  set  on  lire  ; 
caused  to  burn.  [Lit,  for  Lighted,  is  inelegant,  ex- 
cept in  poetry.] 

LIGHT' JEN,  (llt'n,)ii.  i.     [from  light,  the  fluid;  Sax. 

UhlduA 

1.  To  flash  ;  to  burst  forth  or  dart,  as  lightning ;  to 
shine  with  an  instantaneous  illumination. 


This  dreadful  night, 
Thai  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


2.  To  shine  like  lightning. 

3.  To  fall;  to  light.     [06s.] 

LIGHTJEN,  (llt'n,)  v.  t.  To  dissipate  darkness;  to 
fill  with  light ;  to  spread  over  with  light ;  to  illumi- 
nate ;  to  enlighten  j  as,  to  lighten  an  apartment  with 
lamps  or  gas  ;  to  lighten  the  streets. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  illuminate  with  knowledge ;  in  a  moral 
sense. 

A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  —  Luke  ii. 

3.  To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 
They  looked  to  him  and  were  lightened.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

LIGHT'JEN,  (Iit'n,)  v.  t.  [from  light,  not  heavy ;  Sax. 
lilttan.] 

1.  To  make  lighter ;  to  reduce  in  weight ;  to  make 
less  heavy  ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  by  unloading;  to 
lighten  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  alleviate  ;  to  make  less  burdensome  or  afflict- 
ive ;  as,  to  lighten  the  cares  of  life  ;  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  grief. 

3.  To  cheer  ;  to  exhilarate. 

He  lig/itens  iny  humor  with  his  merry  jest.  Sliak. 

LIGHT'EN-J-.'D,  (ITt'nd,)  pp.  Wade  lighter  ;  filled 
with  light;  flashed,  as  lightning. 

LIGHT  JEN-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  in  weight  ;  illumin- 
ating; flashing,  as  lightning. 

LIGHTER,  (llt'er,)  re.  One  that  lights ;  as,  a  UsMer 
of  lamps. 

2.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  ships. 

LIGHTER-AGE,  n.  The  price  paid  for  unloading 
ships  by  lighters  or  boats  ;  also,  the  act  of  thus  un- 
loading into  lighters  or  boats. 

LIGHTER-MAN,  (Ut'ei-man,)  n.  A  man  who  man- 
ages a  lighter  ;  a  boatman. 

LIGHT-FIN"GER-JED,  (lit'fing'gerd.)  a.  Dextrous 
in  taking  and  conveying  away;  thievish;  addicted 
to  petty  thefts. 

LIGHT-FOOT,         )  a.    Nimble  in  running  or  dan- 

LIGHT-FO0T-ED,  \      cing  ;  active.     [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 

LTGHT'-HE  AD-ED,  (llt'hed-ed,)  a.  [See  Head.] 
Thoughtless  ;  heedless  ;  weak  ;  volatile  ;  unsteady. 

Clarendon. 
2.  Disordered  in  the  head;  dizzv  ;  delirious. 

LIGHT'-HEAD-ED-NESS,  re.  Disorder  of  the  head  ; 
dizziness;  deliriousness. 

LIGFIT'-HEART-ED,  (lTt'hiirt-ed.)  a.  Free  from  grief 
or  anxiety;  gay;  cheerful;  merry. 

LIGHT-HEART-ED-LY,  adv.     With  a  light  heart. 

LIGHT-HEART-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
free  from  care  or  grief;  cheerfulness. 

LIGHT'-HEEL-JSD,  a.  Lively  in  walking  or  run- 
ning ;  brisk. 

LIGHT'-HORSE,  n.    Light-armed  cavalry. 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  n.*  A  pharos  ;  a  tower  or  building 
erected  on  a  rock  or  point  of  land,  or  on  an  isle  in 
the  sea,  with  a  light  or  number  of  lamps  on  the  top, 
intended  to  direct  seamen  in  navigating  ships  at 
night. 

LIGHT'-IN'FANT-RY,  re.  A  term  applied  to  bodies 
of  active  and  strong  men,  carefully  selected  for  rapid 
evolutions.  Their  object  is  to  cover  and  assist  other 
troops.  CumpbeWs  Mil.  Diet. 

LIGHT'ING,  ppr.     Kindling  ;  setting  fire  to. 

LIGHT-LEG-GiED,  a.     Nimble  ;  swift  of  foot. 

Sidney. 

LTGHT'LESS,  (llt'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  light ;  dark. 

LIGHTLY,  (llt'ly,)  adv.  With  little  weight ;  as,  to 
tread  lightly  ;  to  press  lightly. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  suit  idens  of  the  cheerful  note, 

LigliUy  received,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

3.  Easily  ;  readily  ;  without  difficulty  ;  of  course. 

4.  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight. 
Flatter  not  the  rich,  neither  do  thou  willingly  or  lightly  appear 

before  great  personages.  Taylor. 

5.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully. 

Bid  that  welcome, 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Shale. 

6.  Not  chastely  ;  wantonly.  Sioift. 

7  Nimbly  ;  with  agility  ;  not  heavily  or  tardily. 
He  led  me  lightly  over  the  stream. 

8.  Gayly ;  airily;  with  levity;  without  heed  or 
care. 
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LIGHT-MIND-ED,  a.  Unsettled;  unsteady;  vola- 
tile ;  not  considerate. 

He  that  is  haBly  to  give  credit  is  lighl-mintled.  EccluB. 

LIGHTNESS,  (llt'ness,)  re.  Want  of  weight ;  levity  ; 
the  contrary  to  Heaviness;  as,  the  tightness  of  air 
compared  with  water;  lightness  of  the  animal  spir- 
its. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  unsteadiness  ;  the  quality  of  mind 
which  disposes  it  to  be  influenced  by  trifling  consid- 
erations. 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.  Shak. 

3.  Levity  ;  wantonness  ;  lewdness  ;  unchastity. 

Shah.     Sidney. 

4.  Agility  ;  nimblcness. 

5.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  quality  indicating  freedom 
from  weight  or  clumsiness.  Brandc. 

LIGHTNING,  iITt'ning,)  r?.  [That  is,  lightening,  the 
participle  present  of  lighten.] 

1.  A  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  accom- 
panied by  a  vivid  flash  of  light.  It  is  commonly  the 
discharge  of  electricity  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
sometimes  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth,  in  which  latter 
case  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous.  Thunder  is  the  sound 
produced  by  the  electricity  in  passing  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere.  Olmsted. 

2.  [from  lighten,  to  diminish  weight.]  Abatement; 
alleviation  ;  mitigation.  Spectator. 

LIGHTNING-BUG,  re.     A  species  of  firefly,  common 

in  the  Northern  States  of  America. 
LIGHTNING-GLANCE,  re.     A  glance  or  darting  of 
lightning.  Mien. 

2.  A  irlance  or  flash  of  the  eve.  like  lightning. 
LIGHTNING-ROD,  n.  A  metallic  rod  erected  to  pro- 
tect buildings  or  vessels  from  lightning. 
LIGHT-ROOM,  v.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  small  apart- 
tfieut,  having  double  glass  windows  toward  the  mag- 
azine, and  containing  lights  by  which  the  gunner  fills 
cartridges.  Mar.  Diet. 

LIGHTS,  (Hts,)  n.  pi.  [So  called  from  their  light- 
ness.] 

The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breathing  in  brute  ani- 
mals.    These  organs,  in  man,  we  call  Lungs  ;    in 
other  animals,  Lights. 
LIGHTSOME,   (lit'sum,)   a.    Luminous;  not   dark; 
nut  obscure. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than    black.     [Little 

used.]  Bacon. 

The  lightsome  realms  of  love.  Dryden. 

[In  the  latter  passage,  the  word  is  elegant.] 
2.  Gay  ;  airy  ;  cheering  ;  exhilarating. 

That  lightaome  affection  of  joy.  Hooker. 

LIGHT'SOME-NESS,  re.     Luminousness  ;  the  quality 

of  being  light  :  opposed  to  Darkness,  or  Darksome- 

ness.  Chcync. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment ;  levity. 

[This  word  is  little  used.] 

LIGHT-SPIR'IT-ED,   a.     Having  a  light  or  cheerful 

spirit.  [rving. 

LIG-NAL'oES,  (lig-nal'oze  or  lln-al'oze,)  re.     [L.  lig- 
num, wood,  and  aloes.] 
Aloes  wood.     Num.  xxiv. 
LIG'NE-OUS,a.     [L.  ligneus.] 

Wooden;    made  of   wood;   consisting  of  wood; 
resembling  wood.      The  harder    part  of  a  plant  is 
ligneous. 
LIG-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Yielding  or  producing  wood.  Humble. 

LIG-NI-FI-CA'TION,  re.  The  process  of  becoming  or 
of  converting  into  wood,  or  the  hard  substance  of  a 
vegetable.  Oood. 

LIG'NI-FI-JED,    (Iig'ne-fide,)    pp.      Converted    into 

wood. 
LIG'NF-FORM,  a.     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  form.] 

Like  wood  ;  resembling  wood.  Kirwan. 

LIG'NI-F¥,  v.  t.  [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  . 

To  convert  into  wood. 
LIG'N!  FY,  v.  i.     To  become  wood. 
LIG'NI  FT-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  wood. 
LIG'NIN,  re.     [L.  lignum,  wood.] 

In  cliem'istry,  the  woody  part  or  fiber  of  plants. 
LIG-NI-PER'DOUS,  a.     [L.  lignum,  wood,  and  pcrdo, 
to  destroy.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  insects  which  destroy  wood. 

Brande. 
LIG'NITE,  re.     [L.  lignum.] 

Mineral   coal    retaining   the  texture  of  the  wood 

from  which   it  was   formed,  and   burning  with   an 

empyreurhatic   odor.     It   is   of  more   recent   origin 

.than  the  antlira/  .'le  and  bituminous  coal  of  the  proper 

coal  series.  Dana. 

LIG-NIT'lC,  a.  Containing  lignite;  resembling  lig- 
nite. Humble. 
LIG' NO  US,  a.  Ligneous.  [Little  used.]  Evelyn. 
LIG'NUM-VI'TE,  n.  [L.J  The  popular  name  of 
Guaiacum  officinale,  or  poxwood.  The  common  lig- 
num-vitas  is  a  native  of  the  warm  latitudes  of  Amer- 
ica. It  becomes  a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brown- 
ish, brittle  bark,  antl  its  wood  firm,  solid,  ponderous, 
very  resinous,  of  a  blackish-yellow  color  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  of  a  hot,  aromatic  taste.    It  is  of  considera- 
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ble  use  in  medicine  and  the  mechanical  arts,  being 
wrought  into  utensils,  wheels,  cogs,  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  turnery.  Encyc. 

LIG'U-LATE,      )         rT     ,.     ,  .        . 

LIG'lf-LA-TED,  i  "■     tL'  h"u,c'  a  8traP-] 

Like  a  bandage  or  strap  ;  as,  a  ligulate  flower,  a 
species  of  compound  flower,  the  florets  of  which 
have  their  conflicts  flat,  spreading  out  toward  the 
end,  with  the  base  only  tubular.  This  is  the  semi- 
flosculous  flower  of  Tournefort.  Botany. 

LIG'ULE,    |  rT    ,.      ,  , 

LIG'U-LA,  (  "•     LL-  l'S"la,  a  strap.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  flat  part  of  the  leaf  of  a  grass,  in 
contradistinction  from  that  part  which  sheathes  the 
stem. 

2.  A  strap-shaped  petal  of  flowers  of  Syngenesia. 
LIG'IJRE,   n.     A    kind    of  precious    stone"      £nii, 

xxviii.  19. 

LIG'IJ-RlTE,  re.  [from  Liguria.]  A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green 
color,  occasionally  speckled.  Phillips. 

LIKE,  a.  [Sax.  Jz'c,  gelic,  Goth.  Iciks,  D.  lyk,  gelyk,  G. 
gleieh,  Sw.lik,  Dan.  lig,  lige,  like,  plain,  even,  equal, 
smooth.  The  sense  of  like,  similar,  is  even,  smooth, 
equal ;  but  this  sense  may  be  from  laying,  pressing ; 

and  hence  this  word  may  be  allied  to  the  Eth.  (  iflU 
lakeo,  to  stamp,  seal,  impress,  whence  its  derivative, 
an  image  ;  or  the  sense  be  taken  from  rubbing  or 
shaving.  We  observe  that  like  has  also  the  sense  of 
please  ;  to  like  is,  to  he  pleased.  Now,  if  p  in  L.  pla- 
ceo  is  a  prefix,  the  latter  may  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  like.  And  if  de  is  a  prefix  in  delight,  delecto,  de- 
licious, delicate,  these  may  be  of  the  same  family. 
Like  is  evidently   from   the  same   root   as  the  Ch. 

and  Heb.  p^n,  Ar.  i_jlAS*  chalalca,  to  be  or  make 
smooth.  Qu.  Gr.  iiXikoc,  ijAi/cia.  See  Lick  and 
Lickerish.] 

1.  Equal  m  quantity,  quality,  or  degree  ;  as,  a  ter- 
ritory of  like  extent  with  another  ;  men  of  like  excel- 
lence. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war  than  ever  In 
the  like  space  before.  Sprat. 

2.  Similar;  resembling;  having  resemblance.   . 

Elijah  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.  — James  v. 
Why  might   not  other  planets  have  been  created  lor  like  uses 
with  the  earth,  each  for  its  own  inhabitants  f  Bentley. 

Like  is  usually  followed  by  to,  but  it  is  often  omit- 
ted. 

What  city  is  like  to  this  great  city?  —  Rev.  xviii. 
I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs.  —  Rev.  xvi. 
Amonglhem  all  was  found  none  tike  Daniel.  Kananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azuriab.  —  Diui.  i. 

3.  Probable;  likely;  that  is,  having  the  resem- 
blance or  appearance  of  an  event ;  giving  reason  to 
expect  or  believe. 

He  is  Wee  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  place  where  he  is,  for  there  b 
no  more  bread.  —  Jer.  xxxviii. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  W;e  to  conform  them- 
selves to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

Like  figures,  in  geometry.     See  under  Similar. 
LIKE,  re.     [Elliptically,  for  like  thing,  like  event,  like 
person.] 

1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  another;  an 
equal.     The  like  may  never  happen  again. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  lor  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shale. 

2.  Had  like,  in  the  phrase  "  he  had  like  to  be  de- 
feated," seems  to  be  a  corruption  ;  but  perhaps  like 
here  is  used  for  resemblance  or  probability,  and  has 
the  character  of  a  noun.  At  any  rate,  as  a  phrase,  it 
is  authorized  by  good  usage. 

LIKE,  adv.     in  the  same  manner. 

Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.— 

Matt.  vi.    Luke  xii. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 

that  fear  him.  —  Ps.  ciii. 

2.  In  a  manner  becoming. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

3.  Likely  ;  probably  ;  as,  like  enough  it  will.  Sliak. 
LIKE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  liccan,  lician  ;  Goth,  leikan  ;  proba- 
bly L.  plae.eo,  and  delecto,  with  prefixes.] 

1.  To  be  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  to 
approve.  It  expresses  less  than  love  and  delight. 
We  like  a  plan  or  design  when  we  approve  of  it  as 
correct  or  beneficial.  We  like  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  a  man  when  it  comports  with  our  view  of 
rectitude.  We  like  food  that  the  taste  relishes.  We 
like  whatever  gives  us  pleasure. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from  liking  to  loving 

Sidney. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  be  agreeable  to. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty,  it  Weed  her  jo 
include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease.    [Oofi.J  ■  Baron. 

3.  To  liken.     [06s.]  Shak. 
LIKE.  v.  i.    To  be  p.  >ased  ;  to  choose. 

He  may  go  oi    'ay,  as  he  likes.  Loeke. 

2.  To  like  of;  to  be  p  ->ased.     [06s.]         Rnolles. 
LIKE'LI-HOOD,  re.     [likily   and  hood.]     Probability; 
verisimilitude  ;  appearance  of  truth  or  reality.   There 
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is  little  likelihood  that  an  habitual  drunkard  will  be- 
come temperate.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  an  old 
offender  will  be  reformed.  Prudence  directs  us  not 
to  undertake  a  design,  when  there  is  little  or  no  like- 
lifiood  of  success. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  resemblance.     [Ois.] 

Shak. 
LIKE'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  Ukely.]     Probability. 
2.  The  qualities  that  please.     [Pee  Likely.] 
LIKE'LY,  a.     [that  is,  like-like.]     Probable  ;  that  may 
be  rationally  thought  or  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  time  past,  or  to  be  true  now  or  hereafter  ;  such  as 
is  mure  reasonable  than  the  contrary.     A  likely  story 
is  one  which  evidence  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  render  probable,  and  therefore  credible. 

2   Such  as  may  be  liked  ;  pleasing ,   as,  a  liltcly 
man  or  woman. 

[This  use  of  likely  is  not  obsolete,  as  Johnson  af- 
firms, nor  is  it  vulgar.  But  the  English  and  their  de- 
scendants in  America  differ  in  the  application.  The 
English  apply  the  word  to  external  appearance,  and 
with  them  likely  is  equivalent  to  handsome,  well- 
formed;  as,  a  likely  man,  a  likely  horse,  in  America, 
the  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  accomplishments. 
A  likely  man  is  a  man  of  good  character  and  talents, 
or  of  good  dispositions  or  accomplishments,  that  ren- 
der him  pleasing  or  respectable.] 
LIKE'LY,  adv.     Probably. 

While  man  was  innocent,  lie  was  likely  ignorant  of  nothing 
important  for  liiin  to  know.  Glanvi'le. 

LIKE'-MIND-ED,  a.      Having  a  like  disposition  or 

purpose.     Rom.  xv. 
LlK'.EN,  (lik'n,)  n.  t.     (Sw.  likna ;  Dan.  ligner.] 

To  compare  ;  to  represent  as  resembling  or  similar. 

Whosoever  hearetb  tli"se  saying?  of  mine,  and  (loeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  to  a  wise  man,  that  built  his  house  on  a  rock. 
—  Matt.  vi. 

LTK'-EN-ED,  (llk'nd,)  pp.    Compared. 
LTKE'NESS,   n.     Resemblance   in    form  ;    similitude. 
The  picture  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  original. 

2.  Resemblance  ;     form  ;     external      appearance. 
Guard  against  an  enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend. 

3.  One  that  resembles  another ;  a  copy  ;  a  counter- 
part. 

1  took  you  for  your  likeness,  Chloe.  Prior. 

4.  An  image,  picture,  or  statue,  resembling  a  per- 
son or  thing.    Ezod.  xx. 

LTK'£N-ING,  n.     The  forming  of  resemblance. 
LIK'£N-ING,  ppr.     Comparing;  representing  as  simi- 
lar. 
LVKE'WISE,  comp.*t  [like  and  wise.]    In  like  manner ; 
also  ;  moreover  ;  too. 

For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die,  likewise  the  fool  and  the  brutish 
person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others.  —  Ps.  xlix. 

LIK'ING,  ppr.  of  Like.    Approving ;   being  pleased 
with. 

2.  a.  Plump  ;  full ;  of  a  good  appearance.     Dan.  i. 
[Od.s.] 
LIK'ING,  n.     A  good  state  of  body  ;  healthful  appear- 
ance ;  plumpness. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.  —  Job  xxxix. 

2.  State  of  trial.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

3.  Inclination  ;  pleasure  ;  as,  this  is  an  amusement 
to  your  liking.  Spenser. 

4.  Delight  in  ;  pleasure  in  ;  with  to. 

He  who  has  no  liking  to  the  whole  ought  not  to  censure  the 
parts.  Dryden. 

LI'LAC,  n.     [Fr.  Idas ;  Sp.  lilac.] 

A  plant  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Syringa,  a  native  of 
Persia.     The  common  lilac  is  cultivated  for  its  flow- 
ers, which  are  purple  or  white. 
LI'LA-LITE,  71.     See  Lepidolite,  with  which   it  is 

identical.  Dana. 

LIL-1-A'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  liliaceus,  from  lilium,  a  lily.] 
Pertaining  to  lilies  ;  lily-like.     A  liliaceous  corol  is 
one  that  has  six  regular  petals,  or  segments  of  the 
corol.  Martyn. 

LIL'I-£D,  (lil'Iid,)  a.     Embellished  with  lilies. 

Uy  sandy  Ladon's  tilled  banks.  Milton. 

LIL-I  PO'TIAN,   7i.    One  belonging  to  a  diminutive 
rnc.e  described  in  Swift's  kingdom  of  Lilipnt. 

2.  A  person  of  very  small  size.    It  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective. 
LILL,  v.  t.     See  Loll.    But  till  is  used  in  New  Eng- 
land. Spenser. 
LILT,  v.  i.     To  do  any  thing  with  dexterity  or  quick- 
ness.    [Local.]  Pegge. 

2.  To  sing  or  play  cheerfully  and  merrily.  [Scot- 
tish.] 
LIL'Y,  (lil'le,)  re.  [L.  lilivm;  Gr.  \cimov  ;  Sp.  lirio.] 
The  English  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
many  species?  which  are  all  bulbous-rooted,  herba- 
ceous perennials,  producing  bell-shaped,  hexapeta- 
lous  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  variety  of  colors. 

Kucyc. 
Lily  of  the  valley;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Convallaria, 
with  a  monopetalous,  bell-sha' ed  corol,  divided   at 
the  top  into  six  segments.  Miller. 

LIL'Y-DAF'FO-DIL,  n.     A  r  ant  and  flower. 
LIL'Y-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  white,  delicate  hands. 

Spenser, 
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LIL'Y-HY'A-CINTH,  n.     A  species  of  squill.    Ash. 
LIL'Y-LIVER-£D,    a.      White-livered  ;    cowardly. 

Wot  used..]  Sliak. 

LI-MA'CEOUS,   (-shus,)  a.      [L.  Umax.]     Belonging 

to  the  slug  or  naked  snail,  the  limux  of  Linnffius. 
LIJIa'TION,  71.     [L.  limo,  to  file.]  [P.  Cyc. 

The  act  of  filing  or  polishing. 
Ll'MA-TURE,  7i.     [L.  limo,  to  file.] 

1.  A  filing. 

2.  Filings  ;  particles  rubbed  off  by  filing.  Johnson. 
LIMB,  (lim,)  71,  f  [Sax.  Urn;   Dan.  and  Sw.  Irai;    L. 

Umbos,  edge  or  border,  extremity  ;  limes,  limit,  coin- 
ciding perhaps  with  VV.  Hem,  llym,  sharp,  or  llama, 
to  leap.  The  sense  of  limb  is  from  shooting  or  ex- 
tending.] 

J.  Edge  or  border.  This  is  the  propcrsignification 
of  the  word  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  limited  chiefly  to 
technical  use,  and  applied  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
star,  to  a  leaf,  to  a  quadrant,  &c.  We  say,  the  sun 
or  moon  is  eclipsed  on  its  northern  limb.  But  we 
never  say  the  limb  of  a  board,  of  a  tract  of  land  or 
water,  &C. 

2.  In  anatomy,  and  in  common  use,  an  extremity  of 
the  human  body  ;  a  member;  a  projecting  part;  as, 
the  arm  or  leg  ;  that  is,  a  shoot. 

3.  The  branch  of  a  tree  ;  applied  only  to  a  branch 
of  some  size,  and  not  to  a  small  twig. 

4.  In  botany,  the  border  or  upper  spreading  part  of 
a  monopetalous  corol.  Martyn. 

Limb  of  the  law;  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

LIMB,  (lim,)  i).  t.     To  supply  with  limbs.        Milton. 
2.  To  dismember;  to  tear  off  the  limbs. 

LIM'BAT,  n.  A  cooling,  periodical  wind  in  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  blowing  from  the  northwest  from  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.  to  the  middle  of  the  day  or  later. 

Encyc. 

LIM'BATE,  a.  Bordered  ;  when  one  color  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  edging  of  another.  Lindley. 

LIM'BEC,  ».  [Contracted  from  alembic]  A  still ;  a 
word  not  now  used. 

LIM'BEC,  v.  t.  To  strain  or  pass  through  a  still. 
[Obs.]  Sandys. 

LIMB'£D,  (limd,)  a.  In  composition,  formed  with  re- 
gard to  limbs;  as,  \ve]\-limbed  ;  kirge-limbed  ;  short- 
limbcd.  Pope. 

LIM'BER,  a.  [Perhaps  from  the  W.  llib,  llibin;  for 
7/i  and  b  are  convertible,  and  m  before  b  is  often 
casual.] 

Easily  bent;  flexible;  pliant;  yielding.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  is  applied  to  material  things  ;  as,  a  limber  rod  ; 
a  limber  joint. 

LIM'BER,  v.  I.  To  attach  to  the  limbers  ;  as,  to  limber 
the  gun. 

LIM'BER-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  Detng  easily  bent ; 
flexibleness  ;  pliancy. 

LIM'BERS,  )  n.pl.  In  a  ship,  holes  cut  through 

LIM'BER-HCLES,  (  the  floor  timbers,  as  a  passage 
for  water  to  the  pump-well.  Mar.  Diet. 

LIM'BER,  7t.  siiio-.  I'Two  wheels  and   a  shaft,   with 

LIM'BERS,  7i.  pi.  \       which  cannon  are  drawn   by 
horses. 
*  2.  Thills  ;  shafts  of  a  carriage.  Forby. 

LIM'BIL-ITE,  n.  Supposed  to  be  a  decomposed 
chrysolite.  Dana. 

LIMB'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  limbs.  Massinger. 

LIMB'MKAL,  a.     Piecemeal.  Shak. 

LIM'BUS  I  n"     [L.  iiinius,  edge  or  border.] 

1.  In  scholastic  theolog-y,  a  region  bordering  on  hell. 
The  Umbos  patrnm  was  considered  as  a  place  for  the 
souls  of  good  men  until  the  coming  of  our  Savior. 
The  limbus  infantum  was  a  similar  place  for  the  souls 
of  unbaptized  infants.  The  term  Limbo  has  been 
applied  by  the  poets  to  other  supposed  places  lying 
on  the  outer  borders  of  hell.  Shakspeare  applies 
the  term  to  hell  itself.  Ariosto  makes  it  the  place  of 
all  lost  things  ;  Milton,  the  paradise  of  fools. 

Encyc.  Amer. 
2?  A  place  of  restraint  or  confinement.    Dryden. 

LIME,  ii.  [Sax.  lim,  lime,  whence  geliman,  to  glue; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  lim,  D.  lym,  G.  leim  and  lehem,  loam  ; 
L.  limits  :  It.  and  Sp.  limo  ;  probably  Gr.  Xni'1,  yXr/uri, 
and  allied  to  clammy.  On  this  word  is  formed 
slime.] 

1.  A  viscous  substance,  sometimes  laid  on  twigs 
for  catching  birds.  Dryden. 

2.  Calcareous  earth,  oxyd  of  calcium,  procured 
from  chalk  and  certain  stones  and  shells,  by  ex- 
pelling from  them  the  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  a 
strong  heat  in  a  furnace.  The  best  lime  for  mortar 
or  cement  is  obtained  from  limestone,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  which  marble  is  a  fine  species. 

Hooper.     Nicholson. 

3.  The  linden-tree,  or  Tilia. 

LIME,  7i.     [Fr.  lime.    See  Lemon.]     A  species  of  acid 

fruit,  the  Citrus  medica,  smaller  than  the  lemon. 
LIME,  15.  t.     [Sax.  geliman.] 

1.  To  smear  with  a  viscous  substance. 

V  Estrange. 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  insnare.  Shak. 

3.  To  manure  with  lime. 

Land  may  be  improved  by  draining,  marling,  and  liming. 

Child. 

4.  To  cement.  Shak. 
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LIME'-BURN-ER,  71.    One  who  burns  stone  to  lime. 
LlM'SD,  (limd,)p/>.    Smeared  with  lime;  entangled, 

manured  with  lime. 
LIME'HOUND,  71.    A  dog  used  in  hunting  the  wild 

hoar.  Spenser. 

LIME'KILN,  (llme'kil,)  71.     A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 

stones  or  shells  are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  and  re- 

_duced  to  lime. 
LlME'-PLANT,  n.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 

may  apple. 
LIME'-SINK,  71.    A  rounded  hole  or  depression  in  the 

ground  in  limestone  countries.     America. 
LIME'SToNE,  71.     Stone  of  which  lime  is  made  by 

the  expulsion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air.     It  is 

called  carbonate  of  lime.     Of  this  there   are   several 

species. 
LIME'-TWIG,  71.    A  twig  smeared  with  lime. 

Milton. 
LIME'-TWIG-G£D,a.  Smeared  with  lime.  Addison. 
LIME'-WA-TER,  71.    Water  impregnated  with  lime. 
LIM'ING,  ppr.    Daubing  with   viscous    matter;  en- 
tangling; manuring  with  lime. 
LIM'ING,  n.     The  act  of  manuring  with  lime. 
LIM'IT,  n.t  [L.  limes;  Fr.  limites.     See  Limb.] 

1.  Bound  ;  border ;  utmost  extent ;  the  part  that 
terminates  a  thing  ;  as,  the  limit  of  a  town,  city,  or 
empire  ;  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

2.  The  tiling  \\  hich  bounds  ;  restraint. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  term  used  for  some  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually  ap- 
proaches, and  may  come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any 
given  difference,  but  can  never  go  beyond  it. 

Barlow. 

4.  Limits, pi.:  the  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison. 
LIM'IT,  v.  t.     To  bound  ;  to  set  bounds  to. 

2.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds  ;  to  circum- 
scribe ;  to  restrain.  The  government  of  England  is 
called  a  limited  monarchy. 


3.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 
World  sometimes  signifies  the  universe,  and  some- 
times its  signification  is  limited  to  this  earth. 

LIM'IT-A-BLE,   a.      That  may   be  limited,  circum- 
scribed, bounded,  or  restrained.  Hume. 
LIM-IT-A'NE-OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  bounds.    Diet. 
LlM-IT-A'Rl-AN,  a.     That  limits  or  circumscribes. 
LIM'IT-A-RY,  a.    Placed  at  the  limit,  as  a  guard. 

Proud  limitary  cherub.  Milton. 

LIM-IT-A'TION,  71.     [L.  limitatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  bounding  or  circumscribing. 

2.  Restriction  ;  restraint ;  circumscription.  The 
king  consented  to  a  limitation  of  his  prerogatives. 
Government  by  the  limitation  of  natural  rights  se- 
cures civil  liberty. 

3  Restriction ;  confinement  from  a  lax  indeter- 
minate import.  Words  of  general  import  are  often 
to  be  understood  with  limitations. 

4.  A  certain  precinct  within  which  friars  were 
allowed  to  beg  or  exercise  their  functions. 

Oilping. 

5.  In  law,  the  period  limited  by  statute  after  which 
the  claimant  shall  not  enforce  his  claims  by  suit. 

Bouvier. 
LIM'IT-ED,/ip.  Bounded;  circumscribed;  restrained. 
2.  a.    Narrow  ;  circumscribed.    Our  views  of  na- 
ture are  very  limited. 
LIM'IT-ED-L'Y,  adv.     With  limitation. 
LIM'IT-ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  limited. 

Parker. 
LIM'IT-ER,  71.     He  or  that  which  limits  or  confines. 
2.  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  bounds, 
or  whose  duty  was  limited  to  a  certain  district. 
LIM'IT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded. 

Da  vies. 
LIM'MER,  71.     A  limehound  ;  a  mongrel.      Johnson. 

2.  A  dog  engendered  between  a  hound  and  a 
mastiff.  Bailey. 

3.  A  thill  or  shaft     [Local.]     [See  Limber.] 

4.  A  thill-horse.     [Local.] 

LIMN,  (lim,)  u.  t.     [Fr.  enluminer  ;  L.  lumino.] 
To  draw  or  paint ;  or  to  paint  in  water  colors. 

Encyc. 
LIM'NED,  (limd,)  pp.    Painted. 

LIM'NER,  it.  [Fr.  enlumineur  ;  L.  illuminator,  in  the 
middle  ages,  alluminor.] 

1.  One  that  colors  or  paints  on  paperor  parchment ; 
one  who  decorates  books  with  initial  pictures. 

2.  A  portrait  painter.  [Encyc. 
LIM'NING,  ppr.      Drawing;    painting;    painting   in 

water  colors.  "r- 

LIM'NING,  71.    The  act  or  art  of  drawing  or  painting 

in  water  colors.  Addison. 

LIM'ON-ITE,  11.  One  of  the  names  of  brown  iron 
ore  or  brown  hematite.  It  occurs  in  extensive  beds, 
and  often  presents  globular,  concentric,  and  stalactite 
forms.     It  is  an  abundant  ore  in  the  United  States. 

Dana. 
LI'MOUS,  a.     [L.  limosus,  from  limns,  slime.] 

Muddy  ;  slimy  ;  thick.  Brown. 

LIMP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  lemp-healt,  lame  ;  gelimpan,  to  hap- 
pen, that  is,  to  fall ;  allied  perhaps  to  lame.] 

To  halt  ;  to  walk  lameiy.  Bacon 
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LTMP,  n.    A  halt  ;  act  of  limping. 

LIMP,  a.     Vapid  ;  weak.     [JVot  used.]  Walton. 

LI.MP'ER,  n.     One  that  limps. 

LIM'PET,   n.     [L.   lepasi  Gr.  Xcttii;,  from  \enio,  to 

peel  or  strip  off  bark.] 
A  univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Patella,  adhering  to 

rock  s. 
LIM'PID,  o.     [L.  limpidus  ;  Gr.  \apra,  to  shine.] 
Pure  ;  clear  ;  transparent ;  as,  a  limpid  stream. 
LIM  P1U'I-TY,    )   n.    Clearness  ;    purity  ;    transpar 
LIM  PID-NESS,  j       ency. 

LIMP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Halting;  walking  lamely. 
LIMP'ING-LY,  adv.    Lamely  ;  in  a  halting  manner. 

lImfsy,  I  «■   tw  «*■"■] 

Weak  ;  flexible.  Forby.     Neio  England. 

LTM'Y.   a.      [See   Lime.]     Viscous ;    glutinous  ;    as, 
limy  snares. 

2.  Containing  lime  ;  as,  a  limy  soil. 

3.  Resembling  lime  ;  having  the  qualities  of  lime 
LIN,  r.  i.     [Ice.  linna.] 

To  yield.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LIN,  it,     [Celtic]     A  pool  or  collection  of  water,  par- 
ticularly the  one  above  or  below  a  fall  of  water. 

Rick.  Diet. 
2.  A   waterfall,  or  cataract  ;   as,  Corsa  Lin,  often 
spelt  lyn.     [Scottish.'] 
LINCH,  n.    A  ledge ;  a  right-angled  projection. 

Jennings. 
LINCH'PIN,  n.      [Sax.   lynis,  an   axis,  D.   lens,   G. 
Itinse.] 

A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  from 
sliding  off  the  axle-tree. 
LIN'COLN-GREEN,  (Iink'un-,)  n.     A  color  of  cloth 
formerly  made  in  Lincoln.  Spenser. 

uSe'Tulf'  |  "■  tL-  l™e°>  lhlctus-l 

Medicine  taking  by  licking  with  the  tongue. 

Burton. 
LIN'DEN,  )  n.  [Sax.  lind;  Sw.  and  Dan.  Had;  D.  linde 
LIND,  \      or  linde  boom  ;  G.  linde,  lindenbaum.] 

The  lime-tree,  or  teil-tree,  of  the  genus  Tilia. 

Dryden. 
LINE,  n.     [L.  linea;    Fr.   ligne,  from  L.  linum  ;   Gr. 
\tsavj  flax;  G.  leine ;  D.  lyn  ;  Sw.  Una;  Dan.  line.] 

1.  In  geometry,  that  which  has  length,  without 
breadth  or  thickness.  Euclid. 

2.  A  slender  string ;  a  small  cord  or  rope.  The 
angler  uses  a  line  and  hook.  The  seaman  uses  a  hand 
line,  a  hauling  line,  spilling  lines,  Sec. 

3.  A  thread,  string,  or  cord,  extended  to  direct  any 
operation. 

We  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  50.  Dryden. 

4.  Lineament ;  a  mark  in  the  hand  or  face. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleavcland. 

5.  Delineation;  sketch;  as,  the  lines  of  a  building. 

Temple. 

6.  Contour  ;  outline  ;  exterior  limit  of  a  figure. 
Free  us  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

7.  In  writing,  printing,  and  engraving,  the  words 
and  letters  which  stand  on  a  level  in  one  row,  be- 
tween one  margin  and  another  ;  as,  a  page  of  thirty 
lines. 

8.  In  poetry,  a  verse,  or  the  words  which  form  a 
certain  number  of  feet,  according  to  the  measure. 

9.  A  short  letter ;  a  note.  I  received  a  line  from 
my  friend  by  the  last  mail. 

10.  A  rank  or  row  of  soldiers,  or  the  disposition  of 
an  army  drawn  up  with  an  extended  front ;  or  the 
like  disposition  of  a  fleet  prepared  for  engagement. 

11.  A  trench  or  rampart;  an  extended  work  in 
fortification. 

Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines.  Dryden. 

12.  Method  ;  disposition  ;  as,  line  of  order.    S/iak. 

13.  Extension  ;  limit ;  border. 

Bden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  lowers 
Of  great  Selcucia.  Milton. 

14.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 

When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends.  Creech. 

15.  A  series  or  succession  of  proseny  or  relations, 
descending  from  a  common  progenitor.  We  speak 
of  the  ascending  or  descending  line;  the  line  of  de- 
scent ;  the  male  line;  a  line  of  kings. 

lb'.  The  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
)7.  A  straight,  extended  mark. 

18.  A  straight  or  parallel  direction.  The  houses 
must  all  stand  in  a  line.  Every  new  building  must 
be  set  in  a  line  with  others  on  the  same  street. 

19.  Occupation  ;  employment  ;  department  or 
course  of  business.  We  speak  of  men  in  the  same 
line,  of  business.  Washington. 

20.  Course ;  direction. 

What  general  line  of  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued.  Washington. 

21.  Lint  or  flax.     [Seldom  used.]  Spenser. 

22.  In  heraldry,  lines  are  the  figures  used  in  armo- 
ries to  divide  the  shit-Id  into  different  parts,  ar.d  to 
compose  different  figures.  Encyc. 

23.  In  Scripture,  line  signifies  a  cord  for  measuring; 
also,  instruction,  doctrine.    Ps.  xix.     Is.  xxviii. 


LIN 

24.  In  military  affairs,  the  line  denotes  the  regular 
infantry  of  an  army,  as  distinguished  from  militia, 
guards,  volunteer  corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  &c. 

A  right  line;  a  straight  line  ;  the  shortest  line  that 
can  he  drawn  between  two  points. 

Horizontal  line ;  aline  drawn  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon. 

Equinoctial  line ;  the  equator  of  the  earth  or  heav- 
ens.    [See  Equinoctial.] 

Meridian  line  ;  a  meridian,  which  see. 

A  ship  of  the  line ;  a  ship  of  war  large  enough  to 
have  a  place  in  the  line  of  battle  ;  also  called  line-of- 
battle  ship.  All  ships  having  batteries  on  two  or 
more  decks  besides  the  spar-deck,  are  ships  of  the 
line.  Smaller  ships  may  sometimes  be  so  called. 
LINE,  v.  t.  [Supposed  to  be  from  L.  linuvt,  flax, 
whence  linen,  which  is  often  usetl  for  linings.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  as,  a  garment  lined  with 
linen,  fur,  or  silk  ;  a  box  lined  with  paper  or  tin. 

2.  To  put  in  the  inside  ;  applied  particularly  to 
money ;  as,  to  line  one's  purse.  Swift. 

What  if  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  F  Sliak. 

3.  To  place  along  by  the  side  of  any  thing  for 
guarding  ;  as,  to  line  a  hedge  with  riflemen  ;  to  line 
works  with  soldiers. 

4.  To  strengthen  by  additional  works  or  men. 

Line  and  new  repair  your  towns  of  war 

With  men  of  courage.  Shale. 

5.  To  cover ;  to  add  a  covering ;  as,  to  line  a 
crutch.  Shah. 

6.  To  strengthen  with  any  thing  added. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope.  Shale. 

7.  To  impregnate  ;  applied  to  irrational  animals. 

Creech. 
LIN'E-AGE,  71.     [Fr.  lignage,  from  ligne,  line.] 

Race  ;  progeny  ;  descendants  in  a  line  from  a  com- 
mon progenitor. 
LIN'E-AL,  a.     [L.  lincalis,  from  linea,  line.] 

1.  Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated  ;  as,  lineal  de- 
signs. Wotton. 

2.  In  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor;  as,  lineal  de- 
scent ;  lineal  succession.  Locke. 

3.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors.         Shuk. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

F'or  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

5.  In  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  as,  lineal  measure. 
Lineal  measure  ;  the  measure  of  length. 

LIN-E-AL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  in  the  form  of 
a  line.  Am.  Review. 

LIN'E-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  direct  line  ;  as,  the  prince  is 
linealiii  descended  from  the  conqueror. 

LIN'E-A-MENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lineamenlum.] 

Feature  ;  form  ;  make  ;  the  outline  or  exterior  of  a 
body  or  figure,  particularly  of  the  face. 


Man  hfr  secma 

In  all  nit  lineaments. 

Milton, 

The  lineaments  o!  the  body. 

Locke. 

Lineaments  ol  a  character. 

Smfu 

iN'ED,pp.    [See  Line.]     Covered  on  the  inside. 
IN'EN,  n.     [L.  linum,  flax,  Gr.  \ivov,  W.  llin,  Ir.  tin, 


LIN'E-AR,  a.     [L.  linearis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  line;  consisting  of  lines;  in  a 
straight  lirection. 

2.  In  botany,  like  a  line;  slender;  of  the  same 
breadth  throughout,  except  at  the  extremities ;  as,  a 
linear  leaf. 

Linear  numbers  ;  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  rela- 
tion to  length  only  ;  such  is  a  number  which  repre- 
sents one  side  of  a  plane  figure.  If  tiie  plane  figure 
is  a  square,  the  linear  figure  is  called  a  root.  Barlow. 
Linear  problem  ;  that  which  may  be  solved  geomet- 
rically by  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines. 

Brande. 
Linear  perspective.     See  Perspective. 
LIN'E-AR-SHaP-KD,  (-shapte,)a.   Of  a  linear  shape. 
LIN'E-ATE,  a.  "  In  botany,  marked  longitudinally  with 

depressed  parallel  lines  ;  as,  a  lineatc  leaf. 
LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     Draught;  delineation,  which  see. 

Woodward, 
LIN 
LI 
Russ.  ten,  G.  lein.     The  sense  is  probably  long,  ex- 
tended, or  smooth.     In  the  latter  sense,  it  would  ac- 
cord with  L.  linio,  lenio.] 

1.  Cloth  made  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  The  under  part  of  dress,  as  being  chiefly  of 
linen. 

LIN'EN,  a.     [L.  linens.] 

1.  Made  of  flax  or  hemp ;  as,  linen  cloth  ;  a  linen 
stocking. 

2.  Resembling  linen  cloth  ;  white;  pale.      Shah. 
LIN'EN-DRa'PER,    n.      A    person   ,who    deals    in 

linens. 

[I.inener  and  Linen-man,  in  a  like  sense,  are 
obsolete.] 

LIN'ER,  n.    A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of 
packets.     [Recent  usage.] 

LING,  n.      [D.  long;    Ir.    long;   probably  Sax.  lentr, 
long.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus,  or  cod  kind,  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  four  feet  or  more,  is  very  slen- 
der, with  a  flat  head.  This  fish  abounds  on  tho 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  forms  a  consid- 
erable article  of  commerce.  Partington. 
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LING,  n.     [Ice.  ling,  from  \eng,  long.] 

A  species  of  long  grass  ;  heath.    Jamieson.     Cyc. 

LING,  a  Saxon  termination, as  in  darling,  frstlhig,  de- 
notes primarily  stat>-,  condition,  or  subject.  In  some 
words,  it  denotes  the  young  of  an  animal,  or  a  small 
one. 

LIN"GER,  v.  i.t  [from  the  root  of  long,  Sax.  Ung.] 

1.  To  delay ;  to  loiter ;  to  remain  or  wait  long  ;  to 
be  slow. 

Nov  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  Gray 

Whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingerelh  not.  —2  Pet.  ii. 

2.  To  hesitate;  to  be  slow  in  deciding;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  lingerest,  in  deep  thought  detained.  Milton. 

3.  To  remain  long  in  any  state.  The  patient  lin- 
gers on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

LIN"GER,  (ling'ger,)  e,  t.    To  protract.  Shale 

LIN"GER-KD,  pp.     Delayed;  loitered. 
LIN"GER-ER,  n.     One  who  lingers. 
LIN"GER-ING,ppr.     Delaying;  loitering. 

2.  a.  Drawing  out  in  time  ;  remaining  long  ;  pro- 
tracted ;  as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is 
generally  his  folly.  RauAter. 

LIN"GER-ING,  (ling'ger-ing,)  n.  A  delaying;  a  re- 
maining long  ;  tardiness  ;  protraction. 

The  lingerings  of  holiday  customs.  Irving. 

LIN"GER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  delay ;  slowly  ;  tedi- 
ously. Hale. 
LIN"GET,  (ling'get,)  n.     [Fr.  lingot,  from  languettc,  a 
tongue.] 

A  small  mass  of  metal.  Camden. 

LIN"GLE,  (ling'gl,)  11.     [Fr.  ligncul,  from  ligue.] 
Shoemaker's  thread.     [JSTol  in  use,  ur  local.] 

Drayton. 
LIN"GO,  (ling'go,)  n.     [L.  lingua.] 
Language;  speech,     [Vulvar.] 
LIN"GUa'OIOUS,  (ling-gwa'shus,)a.      [L.  linguax.] 

Talkative  ;  loquacious. 
LIN"GUA-DENT'AL,   a.     [L.    lingua,    tongue,   and 
dens,  a  tooth.] 

Formed  or  uttered  by  the  joint  use  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth  ;  as  the  letters  d  and  t.  Holder. 

LIN"GUA-DENT'AL,  n.    An  articulation  formed  by 

the  tongue  and  teeth. 
LIN"GUAL,  (ling'gwal,)  a.     [L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
Pertaining  to  tile  tongue  ;  as,  the  lingual  nerves, 
the  ninth  pair,  which  go  to  the  tongue;  the  lingual 
muscle,  or  muscle  of  the  tontine. 
LIN"GUI-FORM,  (ling'gwe-form,)  a.     [L.  lingua  and 
form.]    Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the  tongue. 

Martyn. 
LIN"GIJIST,-(ling'gwist,)  n.    [L.  lingua,  the  tongue.] 
A  person  skilled  in  languages  ;  usually  applied  to 
a  person  well  versed  in  tho  languages  taught  in  col- 
leges, Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Milton. 
LIN"GUIST'ie,          j  a.    Relating  to  linguistics,  or  to 
LIN"GUIST'ie-AL,  \      the  affinities  of  languages. 

Qliddon. 
LIN"GUIST'ICS,  n.     The  science  of  languages,  or  of 

the  origin,  signification,  and  application  of  words. 
LIN"GU-LATE,   a.       [L.    lingulatus,     from    lingua, 
tongue.] 

Shaped  like  the  tongue  or  a  strap.  [ButLir.uLATE 
is  more  generally  used.l  Martyn. 

LING'WORT,  it.     An  he'rb. 
LIN'GY,  (lin'je,)  a.     Tall ;  limber  ;  flexible. 

2.  Active  ;  strong  ;  able  to  bear  fatigue.     Brockctt. 
LIN'I-MENT,  it.     [Fr.,  from  L.  linimentum,  from  linio, 
lino,  to  anoint.] 

A  species  of  soft  ointment;  a  composition  of  a 
consistence  somewhat  thinner  than  an  unguent,  but 
thicker  than  oil.  Encyc. 

LIN'ING,  ppr.    [See  Line.]     Covering  on  the  inside, 

as  a  garment. 
LIN'ING,  n.    The  covering  of  the   inner  surface  of 
any  thing,  as  of  a  garment  or  a  box.     The  pleura  is 
called  the  lining  of  the  thorax. 
2.  That  which  is  within.  Shah. 

LINK,  n.  [G.  gclcnlc,  a  joint,  a  ring,  a  swivel,  a  link, 
and,  as  an  adjective,  flexible,  limber,  from  lenken,  to 
bend  ;  Dan.  lenke,  a  chain.] 

1.  A  single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link  ;  as,  a 
link  of  horse-hair.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  chain  ;  any  thing  connecting. 

And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creau'on  crowned. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  single  constituent  part  of  a  connected 
series.  This  argument  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning. 

[Johnson  says  that  Addison  has  improperly  used 
link  for  a  series  or  chain,  but  this  does  not  appear 
from  the  passage  cited.     Ed.] 

Linhs;  sausages,  so  called  from  being  made  in  a 
continuous  chain.     [Sometimes  heard  in  America.] 

Forby. 
LINK,  71.     [Gr.  Ai'Yi'oc,  L.  lychmcs,  a  lamp  or  candle, 
coinciding  in  elements  with  light.'] 
A  torch  made  of  tow  or  hards,  &c,  and  pitch. 

Shak,     Dryden. 
LINK,  v.  t.    To  complicate.  Johnson. 
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2.  To  unite  or  connect  by  something  intervening 
or  in  other  manner. 

Pope. 
Pope. 


LIQ 


Link  towns 
And  cream 


,o  towns  by  avenues  of  oak. 
:  linked  to  creature,  man  to  r 


LINK,  v.  i.     To  be  connected.  Burke. 

LINK'liOV,  i  ?i.    A  boy  or  man  that  carried  a  link 

LINK'MAN,  )      or  torch  to  light  passengers. 

More.     Gray. 

LINK'ED,  (linkt,)  pp.    United  ;  connected. 

LINK'ING,  ppr.     Uniting;  connecting. 

LIN-N/E'AN,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  Linnaeus,  the  bota- 

LIN-NE'AN,  J  nist  of  Sweden,  or  to  his  system  of 
botany. 

LIN'NET,  n.  [Fr.  linot;  W.  llinos,  from  llSn,  flax, 
and  called  also  in  W.  ailern  y  llin,  flax-bird  ;  Sax. 
linetwage.  So  in  L.  carduelis,  from  carduus,  a 
thistle.'] 

A  small  European  singing  bird  of  the  genus  Frin- 
gilla  of  Linnaius,  or  the  finch  family. 

LIN 'SEED,     j  n.      [lint,  flax,   and   seed;  Sax.    lin- 

LINT'SEED,  (       sad.] 
Flaxseed. 

LIN'SEED-GaKE,  7t.  The  solid  mass  or  cake  which 
remains  when  oil  is  expressed  from  flaxseed. 

LIN'SEED-OIL,  n.  Oil  obtained  by  pressure  from 
flaxseed.  Ure. 

LIN'SEY,  n.  [Corrupted  from  linen.]  Linsey-wool- 
sey. Bentley. 

LIN'SEY -WOOL'SEY,  a.  Mad?  of  linen  arid  wool ; 
hence,  vile ;  mean ;  of  different  and  unsuitable 
parts.  Johnson. 

LIN'SEY"-WOOL'SEY,  71.  Stuff  made  of  linen  and 
wool,  mixed. 

LIN'STOCK,  ?j.  [lint  and  stock.]  A  pointed  staff 
with  a  crotch  or  fork  at  one  end,  to  hold  a  lighted 
match  ;  used  in  firing  cannon.  It  may  be  stuck  in 
the  ground  or  in  the  deck  of  a  ship.  Encyc. 

LINT,  n.  [Sax.  liaet,  L.  hnteum,  lintcus,  from  linum, 
flax.] 

Flax  ;  but  more  generally,  linen  scraped  into  a  soft 
substance,  and  used  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores. 

LIN'TEL,  n.     [Fr.  linteau  ;  Sp.  lintel  or  dintel] 

The  head-piece  of  a  door-frame  or  window- 
frame  ;  the  part  of  the  frame  that  lies  on  the  side- 
pieces.    Ezod.  xii. 

LINT'SEED.     See  Lin-seed. 

LI'ON,  71.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  leo,  leonis ,  Gr.  Xeav,  Arm. 
lean,  W.  Beaj,  a  lion  ;  Ilewa,  to  swallow,  to  devour.] 
*].  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Fclis,  very  strong, 
fierce,  and  rapacious.  The  largest  lions  are  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length.  The  male  has  a  thick  head, 
beset  with  long,  bushy  hair,  of  a  yellowish  color. 
The  lion  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  warm  climates 
of  Asia.  His  aspect  is  noble,  his  gait  stately,  and 
his  roar  tremendous. 

2.  A  sign  in  the  zodiac,  Leo. 

3.  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity ;  as,  the  lion 
of  the  day  ;  to  visit  the  lions  of  a  place.  This  use 
of  the  term  is  derived  from  the  lions  kept  as  objects 
of  curiosity  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

LI'ON-ESS,"n.     The  female  of  the  lion  kind. 
LT'ON-HEaRT-ED,  (-hart-ed,)  a.      Having  a  lion's 

heart  or  courage.  Scott. 

LI'ON-IZE,  v.  i.    To  visit  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  a 

place.     [Familiar.]     [See  Lion.] 
Li'ON-LTKE,  )  a.    Like  a  lion  ;   fierce. 
Li'ON-LY,       \  Camden.     Milton. 

LI'ON-MET-TL£D,    o.      Having   the    courage    and 

spirit  of  a  lion.  Hillhouse. 

LI'ON'S  FOOT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genera  Catanan- 

che,  Prenan'thes,  &c. 
LI'ON'S  LEAF,  7i.     A  tuberous-rooted  plant  of  the 

genus  Leontice,  growing  near  the  Mediterranean. 

Loudon. 
LI'ON'S  TAIL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Leonurus. 
LIP,  n.     [Sax.  lippa,  lippe  ;  D.  lip;  G.  and  Dan.  lippe; 

Sw.  Idpp  ;  L.  labium,  labrum ;  It.  labbro ;   Sp.  labia  ; 

Fr.  levre  ;  Ir.  clah  or  liobhar ;  Pers.  »_*!  lab.     It  may 

be  connected  with  W.  llavaru,  Ir.  labhraim,  to  speak, 
that  is,  to  thrust  out.  The  sense  is  probably  a 
border.] 

1.  The  edge  or  border  of  the  mouth.  The  lips  are 
two  fleshy  or  muscular  parts,  composing  the  exterior 
of  the  mouth  in  man  and  many  other  animals.  In 
77in7i,  the  lips,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  form  the  covering  of  the  teeth,  and  are  or- 
gans of  speech  essential  to  certain  articulations. 
Hence  the  lips,  by  a  figure,  denote  the  mouth,  or  all 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  sometimes  speech  itself. 
Job.  ii. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  lip  of  a  vessel. 

Burnet. 

3.  In  botany,  one  of  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  a 
labiate  corol.  The  upper  is  called  the  helmet,  and 
the  lower  the  beard.      Also,  an    appendage   to  the 

•  flowers  of  the  Orchises,  considered  by  Linnaeus  as  a 
nectary.  Martyn.     Smith. 

4.  In  conchology,  the  outer  edge  of  the  aperture  of 
a  univalve  shell.  Humble. 

To  make  a  lip ;  to  drop  the  under  lip  in  sullenness 
or  contempt.  Slink. 

MP,  v.  t.     To  kiss.  Shall. 


LIP-DE-Vo'TION,  ii.  Prayers  uttered  by  the  lips 
without  the  desires  of  the  heart. 

LIP'-GOOD,  a.     Good  in  profession  only. 

B.  Jonson. 

LIP'-La-BOR,  h.  Labor  or  action  of  the  lips  without 
concurrence  of  the  mind  ;  words  without  senti- 
ments, 

LI  P'LESS,  a.     Having  no  lips.  Byron. 

LIP'LET,)!.     A  little  lip.  Kirbij. 

LIP'O-GRAM,  71.  [Gr.  Xcttroi,  to  leave,  and  ypauua, 
a  letter.] 

A  writing  in  which  a  particular  letter  is  wholly 
omitted. 

LIP-O-GRAM-MAT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  Xfirrto  and  ypnp.ua.] 
Omitting    a  letter.      Lipogrannimlic   writings    are 
those  in  which   a  particular  letter   is  wholly  omit- 
ted. 

LIP-O-GRAM'MA-TIST,  n.  One  who  writes  any 
thing,  dropping  a  particular  letter.  Addison. 

Ll-POTH'Y-MOUS,  a.     [See   Lipothymt.]     Swoon- 

LT-POTH'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  XeiioBiuia  ;  Xtnru,  to  fail, 
and  -Ju/io;,  soul.]  ■ 

A  fainting  ;  a  swoon.  Coze.     Taylor. 

LIP'I\ED,  (liptj)  a.     Having  lips ;  haviruj  a  raised  or 
rounded  edge  resembling  the  lip. 
2.  In  botany,  labiate. 
LIP'P£D,  (lipt,)  pp.     Kissed. 
LIP'PING,  ppr.     Kissing. 

LIP'1'I-TUDE,  7i.  [L.  lippitudo,  from  lippus,  blear- 
eyed.] 

Soreness  of  eyes  ;  blearedness.  Bacon. 

LIP'-WIS-DOM,  n.  Wisdom  in  talk  without  prac- 
tice ;  wisdom  in  words  not  supported  by  experience. 

Sidney. 
LIQ'UA-BLE,  (lik'wa-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  melted. 
LI'QUATE,  v.  i.     [L.  liquo.] 

To  melt ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  be  dissolved.  [Little 
used.]  Woodward. 

LT-QUA'TION,  7i.     [L.  liquatio.     See  Liquate.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting.  Brown. 

2.  The  capacity  of  being  melted  ;  as,  a  substance 
congealed  beyond  liquation.  Brown. 

3.  In  metallurgy,  the  process  of  separating,  by  a 
regulated  heat,  an  easily  fusible  metal  from  one  less 
fusible,  with  which  it  is  combined  ;  eliquation. 

Ure. 
LIQ-UE-FAG'TION,  (lik-we-fak'shun,)  n.     [L.  lique- 
factio,  from  liqucfacio.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting  or  dissolving  ; 
the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  sole 
agency  of  heat  or  caloric.  Liquefaction,  in  common 
usage,  signifies  the  melting  of  any  substance  ;  but 
by  some  authors  it  is  applied  to  the  melting  of  sub- 
stances which  pass  through  intermediate  states  of 
softness  before  they  become  fluid,  as  tallow,  wax, 
resin,  &c.  Coze's  Dispensatory. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted. 
LIQ'UE-FI-A-BLE,    a.       That    may   be    melted,    or 

changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state.  Bacon. 

LIQ'UE-FI-£D,  (lik'we-fide,)  pp.  Melted  ;  become 
liquid. 

LIQ'UE-FI-ER,  71.  That  which  melts  any  solid  sub- 
stance. 

LIO'UE-FY,  (lik'we-fy,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  liquefier,  from 
L.  liquefacio.     See  Liquid.] 

To  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  to  convert  from  a  fixed  or 
solid  form  to  that  of  a  liquid  ;  and  technically,  to  melt 
by  the  sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

LIQ'UE-F?,  v.  i.     To  be  melted  ;  to  become  liquid. 

Add  lsotu 

LIQ.' UE-F-f-ING,  ppr.     Melting;  becoming  liquid. 

LI-QUES'CEN-OY,  n.     [L.  liqucscentia.] 

Aptness  to  melt.  Johnson. 

LI-QUES'CENT,  a.     Melting;  becoming  fluid. 

LI-QUEOR',  (le-kure',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  delicate  prepara- 
tion of  distilled  spirits,  usually  flavored  with  fruits, 
spices,  alcohol,  and  various  aromatic  substances.  Ure. 

LIQ'UID,  (lik'wid,)  a.  [L.  liquidus,  from  liquo,  to 
melt,  Ir.  leagham  ;  probably  from  flowing,  and  coin- 
ciding with  Sax.  logc,  water,  L.  liz  and  lug,  in  Lug- 
dunum,  Leyden,  Lyons.] 

1.  Fluid  ;  flowing  or  capable  of  flowing  ;  not 
fixed  or  solid.  But  liquid  is  not  precisely  synony- 
mous with  Jluid.     Air  is  fluid,  but  not  liquid. 

2.  Soft;  clear  ;  flowing;  smooth;  as,  liquid  mel- 
ody. Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar;  smooth;  as,  a 
liquid  letter. 

4.  Dissolved  ;  not  obtainable  by  law  ;  as,  a  liquid 
debt.     [Obs.]  Jlyliffe. 

LIQ'UID,  (lik'wid,)  77.  A  fluid  or  flowing  substance  ; 
a  substance  whose  parts  change  their  relative  posi- 
tion on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  which  flows  on  an 
inclined  plane,  as  water,  wine,  milk,  &c. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  letter  which  has  a  smooth,  flow- 
ing sound,  or  which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute  ; 
as,  I  and  r,  in  bla,  bra.  M  and  71  are  also  called  li- 
quids. 

LIQ'UID-ATE,  (lik'wid-ate,)  v.  U     [Fr.  liquidtr ;    L. 
liquido.] 
1.  To  clear  from  all  obscurity. 

Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  parte  of  a  compound 
system.  Hamilton. 
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2.  To  settle;  to  adjust;  to  ascertain  or  reduce  to 
precision  in  amount. 

Which  method  of  liquidating  the  amercement  to  a  precise  sum 
was  usually  performed  in  the  superior  courts.    Btacksione. 

The  cl»rk  of  the  commons'  house  or  assembly,  in  177J,  gave  cer- 
tificates to  the  public  creditors  that  their  demands  were 
liquidated,  and  should  he  provided  lor  in  the  next  tax-bill. 
Ramsm: 

The  domectic  debt  may  be  subdivided  iota  liquidated  mid  tin. 
liquidated.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  pay  ;  to  settle,  adjust,  and  satisfy,  as  a  debt. 

Wheaton. 
Frybtirgh  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigismund,  to  liquidate  a  deb: 
of  a  thousand  florins.  Cole's  Stmtz. 

4.  To  diminish  or  lessen.  Walpole. 
LIQ'UID-A-TED,  pp.     Settled;  adjusted;  reduced  to 

certainty  ;  paid. 
LIQ'UID-A-TlNG,    ppr.      Adjusting;     ascertaining; 

paying. 
LIQ-UID-a'TION,  (lik-wid-a'shun,)  71.    The  act  of 

settling  and  adjusting   debts,  or  ascertaining  their 

amount  or  balance  due. 
LIQ'UID  A-TOR,  (lik'wid-,)  77.      He  or  that  which 

liquidates  or  settles.  "    E.  Everett. 

LIQUID'I-TY,  (lik-wid'e-te,)  n.     [Fr.  liquiditi.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluid  or  liquid. 

2.  Thinness.  Glanville. 
LIQ'UID-LY,  adv.     In  a  flowing  manner.       Smart. 
LIQ'UID-NESS,  (lik'wid-nes,)  77.     The  quality  of  be- 
ing liquid  ;  fluency.  Boyle. 

LIQ'UOR,  (lik'ur,)  77.  [Sax.  loge;  Fr.  liqueur;  L.  li- 
quor.] 

A  liquid  or  fluid  substance.  [See  Liquid.]  Liquor 
is  a  word  of  genera!  signification,  extending  to  wa- 
ter, milk,  blood,  sap,  juice,  &c. ;  but  its  most  com- 
mon application  is  to  spirituous  fluids,  whether  dis- 
tilled or  fermented,  to  decoctions,  solutions,  tinc- 
tures. Milton. 
Liquor  of  flints    a  solution  of  silicated  potash. 

Brande. 
Liquor  ofLibavhts:  bichlorid  of  tin.  Ure. 

LIQ'UOR,  7).  u     To  moisten  ;  to  drench.    [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
LIQ'UOR-ICE.     See  Licorice. 
LI'QUOR  SIL'I-GUM,  n.  [L.]  Liquor  of  flints.    [See 

Liquor.] 
LIR-I-eON-FAN'CY,  71.    A  flower. 
LIRT-POOP,  71.     [Fr.  liripipion.]    The  hood  of  a  grad- 
uate. 
LJR'O-GONE,  a.     [Gr.  Xeipoc,  pale,  and  Kuvta,  pow- 
der.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  a  whitish  pow- 
der. Shepard. 
LIR'O-CON-lTE,  71.    A  mineral,  of  a  bright-blue  or 
green  color,  consisting  of  oxyd  of  copper,  arsenic 
acid,  and  water. 
LIS'BON,  71.     A  sweet,  light-colored  species  of  wine, 

exported  from  Lisbon,  in  Portugal. 
LISI1,  a.     Stout;  active.     [Local.] 
LISNE,  (line,)  71.     A  cavity  or  hollow.     [Not  in  use.] 

Hale. 
LISP,  v.  i.     [G.  lispeln,  D.  lispen,  to  lisp ;  Sax.  vlisp,  or 
vlips,  a  lisping  ;  Sw.  Idspa,  Russ.  lepetza,  to  lisp.] 

To  speak  with  a  particular  articulation  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth,  nearly  as  in  pronouncing  th. 
Lisping  is  particularly  noticetl  in  uttering  til  for  s, 
as  yeth  for  yes.     It  is  most  common  in  children.   . 

1  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

LISP,  v.  t.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp ;  as,  she  lisped  a 
few  words. 

LISP,  71.  The  act  of  lisping,  as  in  uttering  an  aspi- 
rated th  for  s. 

LISP'ED,  (lispt,)  pp.    Uttered  with  a  lisp. 

LISP'ER,  71.    One  that  lisps. 

LISP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  with  a  lisp. 

LISP'ING,  77.     The  act  of  speaking  with  a  lisp. 

LISP'ING-LY,  ado.     With  a  lisp.  Holder. 

LIS'SOM,  17.  [Probably  from  the  Sax.  lesan,  to  loose.] 
Limber;  supple;    relaxed;  loose.     [LocaL] 

LIST,  77.t[Sax.  list,  Sw.  lut ;  It.  and  Sri.  lista ;  Fr.  and 
Dan.  liste;  D.  hjst :  G.  litie-  If  list,  a  roll  or  cata- 
logue, and  list,  a  border  or  strip  of  cloth,  are  from  the 
same  root,  we  find  the  original  orthography  in  the 
Arm.  Icz,  and  Sp.  liia,  and  perhaps  the  L.  licium,  Fr. 
lice.  Bur.  in  some  languages  the  words  are  distin- 
guished ;  Fr.  liste,  a  roll,  and  lisicre,  a  list  or  selvedge 
of  cloth.] 

1.  The  outer  edge  or  selvedge  of  cloth  ;  a  strip  of 
cloth  forming  the  border,  particularly  of  broadcloth, 
and  serving  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  Aline  inclosing  or  forming  the  extremity  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  field  of  combat;  hence,  in  the 
plural,  (lists,)  the  ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race 
or  combat.  Hence,  to  enter  the  lists,  is  to  accept  a 
challenge,  or  engage  in  contest.     Hence, 

3.  A  limit  or  boundary  ;  a  border. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  little  square  molding  ;  a  fillet ; 
called  also  a  Listel. 

f5.  A  roll  or  catalogue,  that  is,  a  row  or  line ;  as,  a 
list  of  names  ;  a  list  of  books  ;  a  list  of  articles  ;  a  list 
of  ratable  estate. 

6.  A  strip  of  cloth  ;  a  fillet.  Swift. 

Civil  list ;  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statts, 
the  civil  officers  of  government,  as  judges  embassa- 
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dors,  secretaries,  &c.  Hence  it  is  used  for  the  rev- 
enues or  appropriations  of  pnhlic  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ''ivil  officers. 

By  a  late  law,  the  civil  Ikt,  in  England,  embraces 
only  the  expenses  of  the  reigning  monarch's  house- 
hold. Brande. 
LIST,  o.  t.  [from  list,  a  roll.]  To  enroll;  to  register 
in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  to  enlist.  The  latter  is  the 
more  elegant  word.     Hence, 

2.  To  engage  in  the  public  service,  as  soldiers. 

They  in  my  name  are  listed.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inclose  for  combat ;  as,  to.  list  a  field. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  sew  together,  as  strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to 
make  a  particolored  show,  or  to  form  a  border. 

Wo  turn. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth  ;  as, 
to  list  a  door. 

6.  To  hearken  ;  to  attend  ;  a  contraction  of  listen, 
which  see. 

LIST,  ».  i.  To  engage  in  public  service  by  enrolling 
one's  name  ;  to  enlist.  [The  latter  is  the  more  el- 
egant word.]     TSee  Enlist.  1 

LIST,  v.  i.  [Sax",  lijstan ;  G.  (vsten ;  D.  lusten ;  Sw. 
lysta ;  Dan.  lystcr.  (See  Lust.)  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  bej  to  lean,  incline,  advance,  or  stretch 
toward.     See  the  noun.] 

Properly,  to  lean  or  incline  ;  to  be  prepense  ;  hence, 
to  desire  or  choose. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list.         Wliitgift. 
The  wintl  blowelh  where  it  lis'.etli.  —  John  in. 

2.  To  hearken  ;  to  attend  ;  to  listen. 
LIST,  71.     Iri  ike  language  of  stamen,  an  inclination  to 

one  side.     The  ship  has  a  list  to  port.      Mar.  Diet. 
LIST' ED,  pp.     Striped  ;  particolored  in  stripes. 

2.  Covered  with  list. 

3.  Inclosed  for  combat. 

4.  Engaged  in  public  service  ;  enrolled. 

LIST' EL,  it.     A  list  in  architecture  ;  a  fillet.     Encyc. 
LIST'EN,   (lis'n,)  v.   i.  t  [Sax.  lystan,  or  hlystan;  D. 

luisteren.     Ciu.  G.  lauschen;  Scot.  Utlt.] 
1.  To  hearken  ;  to  give  ear  ;  to  attend  closely  with 

a  view  to  hear. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  ami  listened  long.  Dryden. 

9.  To  obey  ;  to  yield  to  advice  ;  to  follow  admoni- 
tion. 

LIST'EN,  (lis'n,)  v.  t.     To  hear  ;  to  attend.      Sliak. 

LIST'£N-ED,  pp.     Hearkened  ;  heard. 

LIST'EN-ER,  it     One  who  listens  ;.  a  hearkener. 

LIST'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hearkening;  giving  atten- 
tion. 

LIST'EN-ING,  7t.    The  act  of  giving  attention. 

LIST'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

LIST'FJJL,  a.    Attentive.     [Obi.]  Spenser. 

LIST'ING,  it.  The  cutting  away  the  sap-wood  from 
the  edges  of  a  board.  Brande. 

LIST'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  for  combat ;  covering  with 
list ;  enlisting. 

LIS T'LESS,  a.  Not  listening  ;  not  attending  ;  indif- 
ferent to  what  is  passing  ;  heedless  ;  inattentive  ; 
thoughtless  careless  ;  as,  a  listless  hearer  or  specta- 
tor, 

LIST'LESS-LY,  adni.  Without  attention ;  heed- 
lessly. 

LIST'LESS-NESS,  n.  Inattention;  heedlessness; 
indifference  to  what  is  passing,  and  may  be  inter- 
esting. 

LISTS,  n.  pi.  The  ground  inclosed  for  a  race,  com- 
bat, &c. 

LIT,  prcl.  of  Li  ght.     The  bird  lit  on  a  tree  before  me. 
1  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Aadison. 

[This  word,  though  used  by  some  good  writers,  is 
very  inelegant.] 

LIT'A-NY,  «.  [Fr.  lilanie  ;  Gr.  Xiravcta,  supplication, 
from  Xirai'tvj,  Xtttrfidi,  Xiatrti/jnt,  to  pray.] 

A  solemn  form  of  supplication,  used  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

Supplications  for  the  appeasing;  of  God's  wrath  were  by  the  Greek 
Church  termed  litanies,  by  the  Latin  rogations.    Hooker. 

LITE,  a.     Little.     [JVot  in  use.] 

lI'7'RE   i  n"    [Fr-  litre>  from  Gr-  A"".0"-] 

A  French  measure  of  capacity,  being  a  cubic  de- 
cimeter, containing,  accortling  to  Lunier,  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  old  French  measure.  The  liter  is  equal 
to  61.028  cubic  inches,  or  about  2  1-9  wine  pints. 

McCiilloch. 
LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  litera,  a  letter.] 

1.  According  to  the  letter;  primitive;  real;  not 
figurative  or  metaphorical ;  as,  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  phrase. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words;  not  free 
as,  a  literal  translation. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters. 

The  literal  notation  of  numltera  waj  known  to  Europeans  before 
the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

LIT'ER-AL, «.     Literal  meaning.     [JVot  used.] 

Brmon. 
LIT'ER-AL-ISM,  n.    That  which  accords  with  the 

letter.  Milton. 

LIT'ER-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  or 

exact  word.  Milton. 


LIT-ER-AL'I-TY,  n.    Original  or  literal  meaning. 

Brown. 
LIT'ER-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  the   primary  and 
natural   import  of  words  j  not  figuratively.    A  man 
ant!  his  wife  can  not  be  literally  one  flesh. 
2.  With  close  adherence  to  words  ;  word  by  word. 


j  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  i 


not  be  translated  literally. 
Dryden. 


LIT'ER-AL-NESS,  n. .  The  state  of  being  literal ;  lit- 
eral import.  Quart.  Rev. 
LIT'ER-A-RY,  a.     [L.  literarius.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  literature;  respecting 
learning  or  learned  men  ;  as,  a  literary  history  ; 
literary  conversation. 

2.  Derived  from  erudition  ;  as,  literary  fame. 

3.  Furnished  with  erudition  ;  versed  in  letters;  as, 
a  literary  man. 

4.  Consisting  in  letters,  or  written  or  printed  com- 
positions ;  as,  literary  property 

LIT'Elt-ATE,  a.     [L.' literatus.] 

Learned  ;  lettered  ;  instructed  in  learning  and  sci- 
ence. Johnson. 
LIT-ER-A'TI,  ii.  pi.     [L.  literatus.] 

The  learned  men  ;  men  of  erudition.     Spectator. 
LIT-ER-A'TIM,  [L.]     Letter  for  letter. 
LIT'ER-A-TOR,  n.     [L.J     A  petty  schoolmaster. 
LIT'ER-A-TIJRE,  n.  t  [L.  litcratura.]  [Burke. 

1.  Learning;  acquaintance  with  letters  or  books. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  productions,  em- 
bracing the  entire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy 
preserved  in  writing. 

3.  In  the  more  distinctive  and  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
literature  excludes  the  positive  sciences,  and  embraces 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  criticism, languages, 
&c.  In  a  still  narrower  sense,  it  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  belles-lettres,  or  polite  litera- 
ture. 

LIT H,  7i.     [Sax.]     A  joint  or  limb.  [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
LI-THAN'THRAX,   n.     [Gr.  XWoc,  a  stone,  and  av- 
6Vm£,  a  coal.] 

Stone-coal,  a  black,  compact,  brittle,  inflammable 
substance,  of  laminated  texture,  more  or  less  shining. 

J\*icholson. 
LITH'ARGE,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  lithargyros,  Gr.  \t0ai>- 
;  vpoc,  the  spume  or  scum  of  silver.] 

A  semi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  produced  in  refining 
silver  by  cupellation  with  lead.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  soft  flakes,  or  semi-transparent,  shining 
plates.  Diet.  JYat.  Hist.     Encyc.     JYicholson. 

LITH'ATE,  n.     [Gr.  Xt8o<;,  a  stone.] 

A  salt  or  compound  formed  by  the  lithic  acid  with 
a  base.  Hooper. 

LITHE,  a.     [Sax.  lith,  lithe  :  W.  llyth.] 

That  may  be  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  flexible  ;  limber ; 
as,  the  elephant's  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

LITHE,  v.  U  To  smooth  ;  to  soften  ;  to  palliate.  [  Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
2.  To  listen.     [Obs.]     [See  Listen.] 
LITHE'NESS,  «.     Flexibility  ;  limberness. 
LITH'ER,  a.     Soft ;  pliant.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

2.  [Sax.  lythr.]     Bad  ;  corrupt.  [Obs.]     Woolton. 
LITH'ER-LY,   adv.      Slowly;    lazily.     [Obs.] 

Barret. 
LITH'ER-NESS,  71.     Idleness  ;  laziness.     [Obs.] 

Barret. 
LTTHE'SOME,  a.    Pliant ;  limber ;  nimble.      Scott. 
LITH'I-A,   71.     A  new  alkali,  found  in  the  minerals 
petalite,  spodumene,  Sec,  of  which   the  basis  is  a 
metal  called  litltium.  Davy.     Silliman. 

LITH'IC,  a  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  The  litltic  acid,  generally  called  uric  acid, 
forms  the  most  common  variety  of  urinary  calculus. 

Brande. 
LITH'I -UM,  n.     The  metallic  base  of  lithia. 
LITH-O-BIH'LI-ON.     See  Lithophyl. 
LITH'O-CARP,   n.     [Gr.  .\iOoj,  a  stone,  and  xapirec, 
fruit.] 

Fossil  fruit;  fruit  petrified.  Diet.  JYat.  Hi sU 

LITH-O-COL'LA,  71.     [Gr.  XtOos,  a  stone,  and  KoXXa, 
glue.] 
A  cement  that  unites  stones.  jJsft. 

LITH-O-DEN'DRON,  71.  [Gr.  Aifloc,  stone,  and  6cv- 
ipov,  tree.] 

Coral ;  so  called  from  its  resembling  a  petrified 
branch.  Parr. 

LITH'O-DERM,  71.     [Gr.  At0«c  and  fapua.] 

One  of  a  genus  of  apodal  echinoderms,  having  an 
oval   body,  covered  with  a  layer  of  calcareous  gran- 
ules forming  a  hard  crust. 
LITH'O-DOME,  71.        )  [Gr.  XtOnc,  stone,  and  iouoc, 
LI-THOD'O-MI,  71.  pi.  \      house.] 

The  name  given  to  molluscous  animals  which  form 

holes  in  solid  rocks,  in  which  they  lodge  themselves. 

The  holt's  are  not  perforated  mechanically,  but  the 

rock  appears  to  be  dissolved.  Lyell. 

LI-THOD'O-MOUS,   a.     Relating  to  a  genus  of  mol- 

luscan  animals  which  perforate  stones. 
LITH  O-GEN'E-SY,  n.   [Gr.  Xt8oc,  stone,  and  ytwo-tj, 
generation.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  origin  of  minerals 
composing  the  globe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  their  form  and   disposition. 

Diet.  JYat.  Hist. 


LI-THOG'E-NOUS,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  polyps 
which  form  coral.  Lyell. 

LITH'O-GLYPH,  71.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones.  F.lmes. 

LITH-O-GLYPH'ITE,  71.  [Gr.  XtOoi,  stone,  and  yXv- 
tpco,  to  engrave.] 

A  fossil  that  presents  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
graved or  shaped  bv  art.  Lunier. 

LITH'O-GRAPH,  u.'  t.  To  trace  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,  and  transfer  them  to  paper,  &e. 

LITH'O  GRAPH  71.  A  print  from  a  drawing  on  stone. 

Smart, 

LITH'O-GRAPH-ED,  (lith'o-graft,)  pp.  or  a.  Formed 
by  tracing  letters  or  figures  on  stone. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHER,  71.  [See  Lithography.]  One 
who  practices  lithography. 

LITH-O  GUAPH'ie,         la.    Pertaining  to  lithogra- 

LITII  O-GRAPII'ie-AL,  (      phy. 

LITH-O-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  tiiii;.  By  the  lithographic 
art. 

LITH'O-GRAPII-ING,  ppr.  Forming  by  letters  or  fig- 
ures on  stone. 

LI-THOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  X,6oS,  stone,  and  j  pu^oj, 
to  engrave  or  write.] 

The  art  of  tracing  letters,  figures,  or  other  designs, 
on  stone,  and  of  transferring  them  to  paper  by  im- 
pression ;  an  art  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Sennefel- 
der,  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria.  Jourh.  of  Science. 

LITII-OID'AL,  a.  Like  a  stone  ;  having  a  stony  struc- 
ture. Lyell. 

LITH-0-LOG'I€1  }  a.     In  mineralogii,  pertaining 

LITH-O-LOG'le-AL,  j  to  the  character  of  a  rock, 
as  derived  from  the  nature  and  mode  of  aggrega- 
tion of  its  mineral  contents.  Dana. 

LITH-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  lithological  man- 
ner. 

LI  THOL'O-GIST,  71.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science 
of  stones. 

LI-THOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  XtOos,  stone,  and  Xoyoc,  dis- 
course. J 

1.  The  science  or  natural  history  of  stones. 

Fourcroy. 

2.  A  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body.    Coze. 
LITH'O-M  AN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  Xt0..c,  stone,  and  pavrcia, 

divination.] 

Divination  or  prediction  of  events  by  means  of 
stones.  Brown. 

LITH'O-MARGE,  11.  [Gr.  Xttioc,  stone,  and  L.  marga, 
marl.] 

A  compact  clay  of  a  fine,  smooth  texture,  and  very 
sectile.  Dana. 

LITH'ON-TRIP-TOR,  )  71.    An  instrument  for  tritura- 

LITH'O-TRI-TOR,  }  ting  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. 

LITH-ON-TRYP'TIC,     )  a.     [Gr.   Xt9>s,  stone,   and 

LITH-ON-THRYP'Tie,j     9oi-rrrt.j,  to  wear  or  break.] 
Having  the  quality  of  destroying  the  stone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidnevs. 

LITH-ON  TRYP'TIC,     /  n.     A  medicine  which  ha3 

LITH-ON-THRYP'TI€,  }  the  power  of  destroying 
the  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;  a  solvent  of 
stone  in  the  human  urinary  passages.  Coze. 

LI-THOPH'A-GI.     See  Lithodomi. 

LI-THOPH'A-GOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a<9jS,  stone,  and  0iij  oj, 
to  eat.] 

Eating  or  swallowing  stones  or  gravel,  as  the  os- 
trich. 

LITH'O-PHOS-PHOR,  71.  [Gr.  At0of,stone,  and  cowc- 
t/xi/j  5-.] 

A  stone  that  becomes  phosphoric  by  heat.      [  Obs.] 
Diet.  JYat.  H'tst. 

LITH-O  PHOS-PHOR'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  lithophos- 
phor;  becoming  phosphoric  by  heat. 

LITH'O-PHYL,  71.  [Gr.  Xttioe,  stone,  and  tpvXXov,  a 
leaf.] 

Bibliolite,  or  lithobiblion,  fossil  leaves,  or  the  fig- 
ures of  leaves  on  fossils. 

LITH'O-PHVTE,  71.  [Gr.  Xt9oe,  stone,  and  <pvrov,  a 
plant  ;  literally,  stone-plant.] 

A  coral  zoophyte  ;  a  name  given  to  those  species 
of  polypiers  whose  substance  is  stony.  The  older 
naturalists  classed  thein  with  vegetables. 

Ciivier,    Ray. 

LITH-O-PHYT'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  lithophytes. 

LI-THOPH'Y-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 
of  litnophytes. 

LITH'O-TOME,  71.  [Gr.  XtBoc,  stone,  and  Ttfuno,  to 
cut.] 

A  stone  so  formed  naturally  as  to  appear  as  if  cut 
artificially.  Diet.  JYat.  Hist. 

LITH-O-TOM'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  performed  by 
lithotomy. 

LI-THOT'O-MIST,  n.  [See  Lithotomy.J  One  who 
performs  the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  in  the 
liladder ;  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 

XJ-THOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  Alt'  /£,  stone,  and  ti^koj,  to 

'  cut.] 

The  operation,  art,  or  practice,  of  cutting  for  the 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

LITH'O-TRIP-SY,  n.  The  operation  of  triturating  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
lithotriptor. 

LITH'O  -TRIP  -TIST,  71.  One  skilled  in  breaking  and 
extracting  stone  in  the  bladder. 
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LITII'O-TRIP-TOR,  n.  [Gr.  ai9,;c,  a  stone,  and  rpi- 
/?w,  to  grind.] 

An  instrument  for  triturating  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, so  that  it  may  be  extracted  without  cutting,  re- 
cently invented  by  Dr.  Civiale. 
LI-THOf  'RI-TY,  n.    [Gr.  At0„s,  stone,  and  Tttpw,  to 
break  down.] 

The  operation  of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
into  small  pieces  capable  of  being  voided.   Brando. 
LI-THOX'YLE,   n.      [Gr.   Xttios,  stone,  and    fuAoK, 
wood.] 

Petrified    wood.     It  differs   from   Lignite,  being 
leally  changed  into  stone  ;  such  as  silicified  woods, 
which  are  changed  into  varieties  of  silex,&c.  [04s.] 
Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 
l.ITII'Y,  a.     [See  Lithe.]     Easily  bent ;  pliable. 

[This  is  probably  the  word  which,  in  our  popular 
use,  is  pronounced  lathy.'] 
LIT'I-GANT,    a.     [See    Litigate.]      Contending  in 
law;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit;  as,  the  parties  litigant, 

Jlyliffe. 
LIT'I-GANT,  7i.    A  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

L'  Estrange. 
LIT'I-GATE,  v.  t.    [L.  litigo,  from  lis,  litis,  a  contest 

or  debate  ;  Ar.  JO  ladda,  to  dispute.     Class  Ld,  No. 

2.    Lis,  litis,  coincides  with  the  Sax.  fl.it,  contention  ; 

flitan,  to  contend.] 

To  contest  in  law  ;  to  prosecute  or  defend  by  plead- 
ings, exhibition  of  evidence,  and  judicial  debate  ;  as, 

to  litigate  a  cause  or  a  question. 
LIT'I-GATE,  «.  i.    To  dispute  in  law  ;  to  carry  on  a 

suit  by  judicial  process. 
LIT'I-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Contested  judicially. 
LlT'l-GA-TING,  ppr.     Contesting  in  law. 
LIT-I-Ga'TIO'N,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  carrying 

on  a  sui£  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity  for  the  recovery 

of  a  right  or  claim  ;  a  judicial  contest. 
LI-TIG'IOUS,  (le-tid'jus,)  a.     [Fr.  litigieuz ;  L.  litigi- 

osus.] 

1.  Inclined  to  judicial  contest;  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  contending  in  law;  quarrelsome;  conten- 
tious ;  applied  to  persons.  A  litigious  man  is  a  bad 
neighbor  and  a  bad  citizen. 

2.  Disputable  ;  controvertible  ;  subject  to  conten- 
tion ;  as,  litigious  right.  Blackstonc. 

No  Truces,  parted  fieki.s,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distinguished  acres  ut'liugious  grounds.  Dryden, 

LI-TIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  contentious  manner. 

LI-TIG'IOUS-NESS,  ?t.  A  disposition  to  engage  in 
or  carry  on  lawsuits  ;  inclination  to  judicial  con- 
tests. 

LIT'MUS,  7i.  A  blue  pigment,  formed  from  argol, 
orchal,  or  archil,  alichen,  the  Rocnella  tinctoria.  [See 
Archil.]  It  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  archil,  and 
adding  quicklime  and  putrefied  urine,  or  spirit  of  urine 
distilled  from  lime.  The  mixture,  after  cooling,  and 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  becomes  a  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  paste,  which  is  laid  on  a  board  to  dry 
in  square  lumps.  Encyc. 

LIT'ORN,  n.  A  bird,  a  species  of  thrush,  in  size  and 
shape  resembling  the  hen  blackbird.  Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

H'TO-TES,  n.  [Gr.  Ait>s,  slender.]  In  rhetorie,  a 
diminution  or  softening  of  statement  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  censure,  or  of  expressing  more  strongly 
what  is  intended  ;  as,  "a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," 
i.  e.,  an  illustrious  one. 

LI-TRAM' E-TER,  ».  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Hane,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids. 

LIT'TER,  «.  [Fr.  litiert,  from  lit:  contracted  from  L. 
lectus,  from  the  root  of  lego,  Eng.  lay:  It.  lettica,  or 
leltiga:  Sp.  litera;  Port,  liteira;  Arm.  Icter.] 

1.  A  vehicle  formed  with  shafts  supporting  a  bed 
between  them,  in  which  a  person  may  be  borne  by 
men  or  by  a  horse.  If  by  the  latter,  it  is  called  a 
Horse-litter.  A  similar  vehicle  in  India  is  called 
a  Palanquin. 

2.  Straw,  bay,  or  other  soft  substance,  used  as  a 
bed  for  horses  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  [Ice.  lidcr,  generation,  from  the  root  of  lad,  leod.] 
A  brood  of  young  pigs,  kittens,  puppies,  or  other 
quadrupeds.  The  word  is  applied  only  'a  certain 
quadrupeds,  of  the  smaller  kinds.  [Q.u.  the  root  of 
lad.] 

4.  A  birth  of  pigs  or  other  small  animaK 

5.  Waste  matters,  shreds,  fragments  aiid  iAie  like, 
scattered  on  a  floor  or  other  clean  place. 

LIT'TER,  v.  t.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  f  vine  and 
other  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
human  beings  in  contempt.  Stink. 

2.  To  scatter  over  carelessly  with  t.hreds,  frag- 
ments, i.nd  the  like  ;  as,  to  litter  a  room  or  a  carpet. 

Swift. 

3.  To  cover  with  straw  or  hay ;  as,  to  litter  a  sta- 
ble. Dnjden. 

4.  To  supply  with  litter  ;  a9,  '.0  litter  cattle. 
LIT'TER-ED,  pp.     Furnish'  J  'A'ith  straw. 

2.  a.    Covered  or  overspread  with  litter,  pieces, 
shreds,  4tc. 
LIT 'TER-ING,  ppr.     Fir  r  .shing  with  straw. 
2.  Covering  with  shi  f  Js,  pieces,  &c. 


LIV 

LIT'TLE,  a. ;  comp.  Less,  Lesser  ;  sup.  Least.  [Sax. 
lyte-l,  ht.le  j  Scot,  lite,  lyte,  adv.  lyt :  Goth,  leitel ;  Svv. 
litcn  ;  Dim.  liden  ;  D.  luttel ;  probably  from  the  sense 
of  diminishing.     Class  Ld,  No.  15,  22,  3i.] 

1.  Small  in  size  or  extent ;  not  great  or  large  ;  as, 
a  little  body  ;  a  little  animal ;  a  little  piece  of  ground  ; 
a  little  table  ;  a  little  book  ;  a  little  hill ;  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  a  little  child. 

2.  Short  in  duration  ;  as,  a  little  time  or  season  ;  a 
little  sleep. 

3.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount;  as,  a  little  hay  or 
grass  ;  a  little  food  ;  a  little  sum  ;  a  little  light ;  a  little 
air  or  water. 

4.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 


5.  Of  small  force  or  effect ;  slight;  inconsiderable; 
as,  little  attention  or  exertions;  little  effort ;  little  care 
or  diligence;  little  weight. 
LIT'TLE,  n.     A  small  quantity  or  amount.     He  de- 
manded much  and  obtained  little.  He  had  tittle  of  his 

2.  A  small  space.  [father's  liberality. 

Much  was  ill  little  writ.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  small,  slight,  or  of  inconsiderable 
importance. 

1  view  with  anger  and  disdain 

How  Hale  gives  thee  joy  and  pain.  Prior. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else.  Cheyne. 

LIT'TLE,  adv.  In  a  small  degree  ;  slightly  ;  as,  he  is 
little  changed.     It  is  a  little  discolored. 

2.  Not  much ;  in  a  small  quantity  or  space  of  time. 
He  sleeps  little. 

3.  In  some  degree  ;  slightly  ;  sometimes  preceded 
bv  a.    The  liquor  is  a  little  sour  or  astringent. 

LIT'TLE-GO,  ".  In  the  English  universities,  a  cant 
name  fur  a  public  examination  about  the  middle  of  the 
course,  which,  being  less  strict  and  less  important  in 
its  consequences  than  the  final  one,  has  received  this 
appellation.  Lyell. 

LIT'TLE-.\TESS,  n.  t  Smallness  of  size,  or  bulk;  as, 
the  littleness  of  the  body,  or  of  an  animal. 

2.  Meanness;  want  of  grandeur;  as,  littleness  of 
conception. 

3.  Want  of  dignity.  Contemplations  on  the  majes- 
ty of  God,  displayed  in  his  works,  may  awaken  in 
us  a  sense  of  our  own  littleness. 

4.  Meanness;  penuriousness. 
LIT'TO-RAL,  a.     [L.  littm-alis,  from  littus,  shore.] 

Belonging  to  a  shore,  as  of  the  sea,  or  a  great  lake. 

LIT'U-ITE,  71.  A  fossil,  chambered  shell,  straight,  ex- 
cept at  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  spiral.  It  is 
allied  to  the  ammonite.  Buck/and. 

LI-TUR'GIC,  )  a.      [See    Liturgt.]      Pertaining 

LI-TUU'Gte-AL,J      to  a  liturgy. 

LIT'UR-GY,  n.  [Fr.  liturgie ;  Sp.  and  It.  liturgia; 
Gr.  \siTUvpyiti;  Acirac,  public,  and  tpyov,  work.] 

In  a  general  sense,  the  established  formulas  for 
public  worship,  or  the  entire  ritual  for  public  wor- 
ship in  those  churches  which  use  written  forms. 
But  in  a  restricted  sense,  among  Roman  Catholics,  the 
mass  ;  and  in  the  English  church,  the  ci  minunion 
service.  Murdoch. 

LIVE,  (liv,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  liban,  leofan,  lifian  ;  Goth,  li- 
ban ,-  Sw.  lefioa  ;  Dan.  lever ;  G.  leben ;  D.  lieven.  It 
coincides  with  leave.  The  primary  sense  probably 
is,  to  rest,  remain,  abide.    If  so,  the  root  may  be  Ar. 

»_aJ  labia,  to  be,  to  abide.     Class  Lb,  No.  1.] 

1.  To  abide  ;  to  dwell ;  to  have  settled  residence 
in  any  place.  Where  do  you  live  ?  I  live  in  London. 
He  lives  in  Philadelphia.  He  lives  in  a  large  house 
in  Second  Street.  The  Swiss  live  on  mountains. 
The  Bedouin  Arabs  live  in  the  desert. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  be  permanent ;  not  to  perish. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 

Wo  write  in  water.  Sliak. 

3.  To  be  animated  ;  to  have  the  vital  principle  ; 
to  have  the  bodily  functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  operate,  as  respiration,  circulation  of  blood, 
secretions,  &x.  ;  applied  to  animals. 

I  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  father  yet  live  ?  —  Gen.  xlv. 

4.  To  have  the  principles  of  vegetable  life  ;  to  be 
in  a  state  in  which  the  organs  do  or  may  perform 
their  functions  iu  the  circulation  of  sap  and  in 
growth  ;  applied  to  plants.  This  tree  will  not  live, 
unless  watered  ;  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter. 

5.  To  pass  life  or  time  in  a  particular  manner,  with 
regard  to  habits  or  condition.  In  what  manner  does 
your  son  livel  Does  he  live  in  ease  and  affluence? 
Does  he  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  precepts  of  religion  ? 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live  and  die  in  misery. 

Spectator. 

6.  To  continue  in  life.  The  way  to  live  long  is  to 
be  temperate. 

7.  To  live,  emphatically ;  to  enjoy  lile ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  happiness. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  givo 

Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live?  Dryden. 


LIV 

8.  To  feed  ;  to  subsist ;  to  le  nourished  and  sup- 
ported in  life  ;  as,  horses  live  on  grass  or  grain  ,  fowls 
live  on  seeds  or  insects  ;  some  kinds  of  fish  live  on 
others  ;  carnivorous  animals  live  on  flesh. 

9.  To  subsist ;  to  be  maintained  in  life  ;  to  be  sup- 
ported. Many  of  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  live  on 
small  salaries.  All  men  in  health  may  lire  by  indus- 
try with  economy,  yet  some  men  live  by  robbery. 

10.  To  remain  undestroyed  ;  to  float ;  not  to  sink 
or  founder.  It  must  be  a  good  ship  that  lives  at  sea 
in  a  hurricane. 

Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  fi«  at  sea.  Dryden. 

11.  To  exist ;  to  have  being. 

As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord.  —  Ezek.  xviii. 

12.  In  Scripture,  to  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal 
or  spiritual. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  judgments,  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.  —  Lev.  xviii. 

13.  To  recover  from  sickness ;  to  have  life  pro- 
longed. 

Thy  son  livedi.  —  John  iv. 

14.  To  be  inwardly  quickened,  nourished,  and  ac- 
tuated, by  divine  influence  or  faith.     Gal.  ii. 

15.  To  be  greatly  refreshed,  comforted,  and  ani- 
mated. 

For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  —  1  Thess.  iii. 

'6.  To  appear  as  in  life  or  reality;  to  be  manifest 
in   eal  character. 

And  all  the  writer  lives  in  every  line.  Pope. 

To  live  with  ;  to  dwell  or  to  be  a  lodger  with. 
2.  To  cohabit ;  to  have  intercourse,  as  male  and 
female.  Shak. 

LIVE,  (liv,)  v.  t.    To  continue  in  constantly  or  habit- 
ually ;  as,  to  live  a  life  of  ease. 
2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  to. 


To  live  down  ;  to  live  so  as  to  subdue,  or  to  live  till 
subdued.  Burke. 

LIVE,  a.  Having  life  ;  having  respiration  and  other 
organic  functions  in  operation,  or  in  a  capacity  to 
operate  ;  not  dead  ;  as,  a  live  ox. 

2.  Having  vegetable  life ;  as,  a  live  plant, 

3.  Containing  fire  ;  ignited  ;  not  extinct ;  as,  a  live 
coal. 

4.  Vivid,  as  color.  Thomson. 
LIVED,  (livd.)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Live. 

LIVED,  a.     Having  a  life  ;  as,  long-lived. 

LIVE'-FEATH'ERS,  (-feth'erz,)  n.pl.  Feathers  which 
have  been  plucked  from  the  living  fowl,  and  are 
therefore  more  strontr  and  elastic. 

LTVE'LESS.     [Not  used.]     See  Lifeless. 

LIVE'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  lively. 

LIVE'LI-EST,  a.  superl.     Most  lively.    ■ 

LIVE'LI-HOQD,  n.  [lively  and  hood,  or  lifelode,  from 
lead.  I  find  in  Saxon  lif-ladc,  lead  or  course  of  life, 
vitte  iter.] 

Means  of  living;  support  of  life;  maintenance. 
Trade  furnishes  many  people  with  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. Men  of  enterprise  seek  a  livelihood  where  they 
can  find  it. 

LIVE'LI-NESS,  7i.  t  [from  lively.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated  ;  sprightliness  ;  vi- 
vacity ;  animation;  spirit;  as,  the  liveliness  of  youth, 
contrasted  with  the  gravity  of  age. 

2.  An  appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  spirit ;  as, 
the  liveliness  of  the  eye  or  countenance  in  a  portrait. 

3.  Briskness  ;  activity  ;  effervescence,  as  of  liquors. 
LIVE'LODE,  for  Livelihood,  is  not  used. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
LIVE'LONG,  (liv'long,)  a.     [live  and  long.] 

1.  Long  in  passing. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 

Yel  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift. 

2.  Lasting;  durable;  as,  a  livelong  monument. 
[Jv'ot  used.]  Milton. 

3.  77.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum. 
LIVE'LY,  a.     Brisk  ;   vigorous ;   vivacious ;   active  ; 

as,  a  lively  youth. 

2.  Gay ;  airy. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  Representing  life  ;  as,  a  lively  imitation  of  na- 
ture. 

4.  Animated  ;  spirited  ;  as,  a  lively  strain  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  lively  description. 

5.  Strong  ;  energetic  ;  as,  a  lively  faith  or  hope  ;  a 
lively  persuasion. 

Lively  stones,  in  Scripture.  Saints  are  called  lively 
stones,  as  being  quickened  by  the  Spirit  and  active 
in  holiness.  Brown. 

LIVE'LY,  adv.     Briskly;  vigorously.      [Little  used.] 

Hayward. 
2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 
That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which  descrilies  most 
lively  our  actions  and  passions.     [Little  used.]     Dryden. 

LTVE'-OAK,  77.  A  species  of  oak,  quercus  virens, 
growing  in  the  Southern  States,  of  great  durability, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  ship-timber.      Encyc.  Am. 

LIVER,  n.'    One  who  lives. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  ttver't  care.  Prior. 
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It  is  often  used  with  a  word  of  qualification  ;  as, 
a  high  liver  ;  a  /oose  liver,  &c. 

LIVER,  ?l.  [Sax.  lifer,  lifre  :  D.  leever  ;  G.  leber  ;  Sw. 
lefver ;  Dan.  /racr :  Russ.  liber.  The  Saxou  word  is 
rendered  also  libramentum,  and  tiiis  viscus  may  be 
named  from  its  weight.] 

An  abdominal  and  glandular  viscus  of  considera- 
ble size,  and  of  a  reddish  color,  convex  on  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  side,  and  of  all  unequal  surface  on 
the  inferior  and  posterior  side.  It  is  situated  \inder 
the  false  ribs,  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lobes,  and  is  destined  for  the  secretion 
of  the  bile.  Encyc. 

LIV'ER-eOL-OR,  a.  Dark  red;  of  the  color  of  the 
liver.  Woodward. 

LIVER-ED,  a.    Having  a  liver ;  as,  white-livered. 

Sherwood. 

LIVER-GROWN,  a.     Having  a  large  liver.   Oruunt. 

LIVER-I-.ED.   (liv'er-id,)  a.     Wearing  a  livery,   as 

LIVER-STONE,  re.     [G.  lebcr-stcin.]  [servants. 

A  stone  or  species  of  earth  of  the  barytie  genus,  of 

a  gray  or  brown  color,  which,  when  rubbed  or  heated 

to  redness,  emits  the  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur,  or 

alkaline  sulphuret.  Kinoan. 

LIVER-WORT,  n.  The  name  of  many  species  of 
plants.  Several  of  the  lichens  are  so  called.  The 
liverworts  (Hcpaticw)  are  a  natural  order  of  crypto- 
gaiuic  plants,  whose  herbage  is  generally  frondose, 
and  resembling  the  leafy  lichens,  but  whose  seeds 
are  contained  in  a  distinct  capsule.  The  noble  liver- 
wort is  the  Hepatica  triloba.  Smith.     Lee. 

LIVER- Y,  n.     [Norm.,  from  Fr.  livrer,  to  deliver.] 

1.  The  act  of  delivering  possession  of  lands  or  ten- 
ements ;  a  term  of  English  law.  It  is  usual  to  say, 
livery  of  seizin,  which  is  a  feudal  investiture,  made 
by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  of  a  rod,  or  twig,  from  the 
feoffor  to  the  feoffee.  In  America,  no  such  ceremony 
is  necessary  to  a  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  deed  being  sufficient. 

2.  Release  from  wardship;  deliverance. 

King  Charles. 

3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  obtained. 

Johnson. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate  ;  as,  to 
keep  horses  at  livery.  Spenser. 

5.  A  form  of  dress  by  which  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen distinguish  their  servants. 

6.  A  particular  dress  or  garb,  appropriate  or  pecu- 
liar to  particular  persons  or  things.  Thus,  the  trad- 
ers in  London  have  their  distinct  liveries ;  the  Roman 

•  Catholic  church  has  also  liveries  for  confessors,  vir- 
gins, apostles,  martyrs,  penitents,  &c.  Hence,  the 
term  is  figuratively  applied  to  the  seasons,  &c. ;  as, 
the  livery  of  May  ;  the  livery  of  autumn. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  ipray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

7.  The  whole  body  of  liverymen  in  London. 
LIVER-Y,  v.  t.     To  clothe  in  fivery.  Shah. 
LIVER- Y-MAN,  re.     One  who  wears  a  livery,  as  a 

servant. 

2.  In  London,  a  freeman  of  the  city,  who,  having 
paid  certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  v/ear  the  distinguish- 
ing dress  or  livery  of  the  company  to  which  lie  be- 
longs, and  also  to  enjoy  certain  other  privileges,  viz., 
the  right  of  voting  in  an  election  for  the  lord-mayor, 
sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c.  P.  Cyc. 

LIVER-Y-STA'BLE,  7i.  A  stable  where  horses  are 
kept  for  hire. 

LIVES,  (llvz,)  7i.     pi.  of  Life. 

LIVE'STOCK,  re.  [line  and  slock.]  Horses,  cattle, 
and  smaller  domestic  animals  ;  a  term  applied  in 
America  to  such  animals  as  may  be  exported  alive 
for  foreign  market. 

LIVID,  a.  [Fr.  livid e ;  It.  livido ;  L.  lividus;  from 
liveo,  to  be  black  and  blue.] 

Black  and  blue;  of  a  lead  color;  discolored,  as 
flesh  by  contusion. 

Upou  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss.  Dzn/den. 

LI-VID'I-TY,      j  7i.     A  dark  color,  like  that  of  bruised 
LIVID-NESS,    \      flesh.     [Lividness  is  the  prefera- 
ble word.] 
LIVING,  ppr.     [from  live.]     Dwelling;  residing  ;  ex- 
isting ;  subsisting  ;  having  life  or  the  vital  functions 
in  operation  ;  not  dead. 

2.  a.  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth  ;  running; 
flowing  ;  as,  a  living  spring  or  fountain  ;  opposed  to 
Stagnant. 

3.  a.  Producing  action,  animation,  and  vigor; 
quickening  ;  as,  a  living  principle  ;  a  living  faith. 

Living  rock ;  rock  in  its  native  or  original  state  or 
location ,  **,  seats  cut  in  the  living  rock,  i.  e.  solid 
rock. 
LIVING,  iu     He  or  those  who  are  alive  ;  usually  with 
a  plural  signification  ;  as,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart Eccles.  vii. 

LIVING,  7t.     Means  of  subsistence ;  estate. 

He  divided  to  them  his  living.  —  Luke  xv. 

She,  ol  her  want,  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 
—  Mark  xii. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life.  There  is  no  living 
with  a  scold. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting;  somebody  or  other  in  some 
cases.  L'Estrange. 


3.  Livelihood.  He  made  a  living  by  his  occupa- 
tion.    The  woman  spins  for  a  living. 

4.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman.  He  lost  his  living 
by  non-conformity. 

LIV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  living  state.  Brown. 

L1-VO.W  I-CA  TER'RA;  a  species  of  fine  bole  found 
in  Livonia,  brought  to  market  in  little  cakes. 

L1V-RAI-SOJV1,  (liv-ri-zong',)re.  [Fr. ;  Eng.  delivery, 
from  livrer,  to  deliver.] 

A  part  of  a  book  or  literary  composition  printed 
and  delivered  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  ad- 
vances 

LI'VRE,  (Ii'ver  or  lC'vur,)  re.     [Fr.  ;  L.  libra.] 

A  French  money  of  account,  equal  to  20  sous,  18J 
cents,  or  nearly  ten  pence  sterling. 

LIXIV/I  OUS    i  ""     P"  ''ln"usi  ft°m  Ux>  lye.] 

1.  Obtained  by  lixiviation  ;  impregnated  with  alka- 
line salt,  extracted  from  wood-ashes.  Lixivial  salts 
are  those  which  are  obtained  by  passing  water 
through  ashes,  or  by  pouring  it  on  them. 

2.  Containing  salt  extracted  from  the  ashes  of 
wood. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  lye  ;  resembling  lye. 

4.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkaline  salts  from  wood- 
ashes. 

LIX-I VI-ATE,      )  a.     Pertaining  to  lye  or  lixivium  ; 

LIX-IVI-A-TED,  )      of  the  quality  of  alkaline  salts. 
2.  Impregnated  with  salts  from  wood-ashes. 

LIX-IVI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  lixivia,  lixivium,  lye.] 

To  form  lye  ;  to  impregnate  with  salts  from  wood- 
ashes.     Water  is  lixiviated  by  passing  through  ashes. 

LIX-IVT-A-TING,  ppr.  Extracting  alkaline  salts  by 
leaching  ashes  ;  forming  lye, 

LIX-IV-I-A'TION,  7i.  The  operation  or  process  of 
extracting  alkaline  salts  from  ashes,  by  pouring  wa- 
ter on  them,  the  water  passing  through  them  imbib- 
ing the  salts. 

LIX-IVI-UM,  re.  [L.,  from  lix,  lye,  Sp.  lexia,  Fr.  les- 
sive.] 

Lye;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  im- 
bibed from  wood-ashes.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
other  extracts.  Boyle. 

LIZ'ARD,  re.  [Fr.  leiarde  ;  L.  lacertus ;  Sp.  lagarto  ; 
It.  luccrta,  lucertola ,"  Arm.  glasard.  If  lizard  is  the 
L.  laccrta,  there  has  been  a  chnnge  of  c  into  z  or  .9, 
which  may  be  the  fact.  In  Ethiopic,  latsekat  is  liz- 
ard. Gebelin  deduces  the  word  from  an  Oriental 
word,  leza,  to  hide.     But  this  is  doubtful.] 

The  popular  English  name  of  all  saurian  reptiles 
generally,  as  the  crocodile,  the  alligator,  the  chame- 
leon, &c. ;  or  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Lacerta 
only.  Lizards,  in  the  widest  sense,  are  covered  with 
scales,  and  their  bodies  are  supported  either  by  four 
or  two  legs.     Their  hearts  have  two  auricles. 

LIZ'ARD-TAIL,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saururus, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Piper.       Fam.  of  Plants. 

LL.  D.  ;  letters  standing  for  doctor  of  laws,  the  title  of 
an  honorary  degree. 

LLOYD'S,  j  7i.      A  part  of  the   Roval    Ex- 

LLOYD'S'-ROOMS,  j  change,  in  London,  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  underwriters  and  insurance  bro- 
kers. The  name  is  derived  from  Lloyd's  Coffee- 
House,  where  there  were  formerly  rooms  for  the 
same  purpose. 

LO,  exclam.  [Sax.  la.  Whether  this  is  a  contracted 
word  or  not,  does  not  appear.] 

Look  ;  see  ;  behold  ;  observe.  This  word  is  used 
to  excite  particular  attention  in  a  hearer  to  some  ob- 
ject of  sight  or  subject  of  discourse. 

Lo,  here  is  Christ.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 

Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  — Acta  xiii. 

LOACH,  |         r„     ,    ,    , 
LOCHE;!"-     [F'.JocAe.] 

A  small  fish  of  the  genus  Cobitis,  inhabiting  small, 

clear  streams,  and  esteemed  dainty  food.     Walton. 
LOAD,  (lode,)  re.-f  [Sax.  Had  or  lade;  W.  llwyth.     See 

Lade.] 

1.  A  burden  ;  that  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  any 
thing  for  conveyance.  Thus  we  lay  a  load  on  a 
beast  or  on  a  man's  shoulders,  or  on  a  cart  or  wag- 
on ;  and  we  say,  a  light  load,  a  heavy  load.  A  load, 
then,  is  indefinite  in  quantity  or  weight.  But  by 
usage,  in  some  cases,  the  word  has  a  more  definite 
signification,  and  expresses  a  certain  quantity  or 
weight,  or  as  much  as  Is  usually  carried,  or  as  can 
be  well  sustained.  Load  is  seldom  used,  except  by 
poets,  for  the  cargo  of  a  ship ;  this  is  called  loading, 
lading,  freight,  or  cargo. 

2.  Any  heavy  burden  ;  a  large  quantity  borne  or 
sustained.  A  tree  may  be  said  to  have  a  load  of  fruit 
upon  it. 

3.  That  which  is  borne  with  pain  or  difficulty ;  a 
grievous  weight ;  encumbrance,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Jove  lightened  of  its  load 
The  enormous  mass.  Pope. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  we  say,  a  load  of  care  or  grief ; 
a  load  of  guilt  or  crimes. 

4.  Weight  or  violence  of  blows.  Milton. 

5.  A  quantity  of  food  or  drink  that  oppresses,  or  as 
much  as  can  be  borne.  Dryden. 

Among  miners,  the  quantity  of  nine  dishes  of  ore, 
each  dish  being  about  half  a  hundred  weight. 

Encyc.     Cyc. 


LOAD,  77.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Loaded.  [Loaden,  formerly 
used,  is  obsolete,  and  laden  belongs  to  lade.  Load 
from  the  noun,  is  a  regular  verb.] 

1.  To  lay  on  a  burden  ;  to  put  on  or  in  something 
to  be  carried,  or  as  much  as  can  be  carried  ;  as,  to 
load  a  camel  or  a  horse  ;  to  load  a  cart  or  wagon.  To 
load  a  gun,  is  to  charge,  or  put  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  powder,  or  powder  and  ball,  or  shot. 

2.  To  encumber  ;  to  lay  on  or  put  in  that  which  is 
borne  with  pain  or  difficulty  ;  in  a  literal  sense,  as.  to 
load  the  stomach  with  meat  ;  or  in  a  figurative  sense, 
as,  to  load  the  mind  or  memory. 

3.  To  make  heavy  by  something  added  or  ap- 
pended: 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death.  AcUlieon. 

So,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  load  a  whip. 

4.  To  bestow  or  confer  on  in  great  abundance  ;  as, 
to  load  one  with  honors  ;  to  load  with  reproaches. 

LOAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Charged  with  a  load  or  cargo  ; 
having  a  burden  ;  freighted,  as  a  ship  ;  having  a 
charge  of  powder,  or  powder  and  shot,  as  a  gun. 

2.  Burdened  with  any  thing  oppressive  ;  as,  loaded 
with  cares,  with  guilt,  or  shame. 

LpAD'F.R   re.     One  who  puts  on  a  load. 

LoAD'LYG,  ppr.  Charging  with  a  load  ;  burdening; 
encumbering;  charging,  as  a  gun. 

LoAD'ING,  re.  A  cargo  ;  a  burden  ;  also,  any  thing 
that  makes  part  of  a  load. 

LOAD'MAN-AGE,  Pilotage;  skill  of  a  pilot.  [JVot 
used.] 

LoADS'MAN,  re.  [lead  and  man.]  A  pilot.  [Obs.] 
LoAD'STaR,  )  71.  [lead  and  star.]  The  star  that 
LoDE'STAR,  j  leads ;  the  polestar ;  the  cynosure. 
[Obs.]  Shuk. 

LoAD'SToNE,  re.  [from  the  verb  lead  and  stone.]  The 
old  orthography,  Lodestone,  would  be  preferable, 
as  this  word  lias  no  connection  witli  the  verb  to  load.] 
The  native  magnet,  an  ore  of  iron  in  the  lowest 
state  of  oxydation,  which  has  the  power  of  attract- 
ing metallic  iron,  as  iron  filings,  and  of  communicat- 
ing to  masses  of  iron  the  same  property  of  attraction, 
forming  artificial  magnets.     [See  Lodestone.] 

LOAF,  (lofe,)  ?i.;  pi.  Loaves.  [Sax.  hlaf  or  /«/.-  Goth. 
hlaibs  ;  G.  leib  ;  Polish,  chlieb ;  Bohemian,  chleb  ;  Russ. 
chlib  or  chleb  ,•  Croatian,  hlib  ,"  Finnish,  leipa  or  leipam  ; 
Lapponic,  laibe.  The  German  leib  is  rendered  a  loaf, 
and  body,  waist,  belly  ;  Iciblich,  which  in  English 
would  be  loaf-like,  signifies  corporeal,  bodily.  Loaf, 
then,  signifies  a  lump  or  mass,  from  some  root  that 
signifies  to  set,  or  to  collect,  or  to  form.] 

1.  A  mass  of  bread  when  baked.  It  is  larger  than 
a  cake.  The  size  and  price  of  a  loaf,  in  large  cities, 
are  regulated  by  law. 

2.  A  mass  or  lump,  as  of  sugar. 

3.  Any  thick  mass. 

LO  AF'ER,  ii.  [G.  lavfer,  a  runner,  from  laufen,  to  run.] 
An  idle  man  ;  a  vagrant  who  seeks  his  living  by- 
sponging  or  expedients. 

LOAF'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character, 
or  doing  the  part,  of  a  loafer. 

LOAF'-SPG-AR,  (lofe'shug-ar,)  re.  Sugar  refined  and 
formed  into  a  conical  mass. 

LOAM,  u.  (Sax.  lam ;  D.  Icon  ,'  G.  Ichm  ;  L.  limits  ;  Sw. 
Urn;  Dan.  lim,  liim ;  so  named  probably  for  smooth 
ness  or  softness  ;  W.  llim.] 

A  natural  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  with  oxyd  of 
iron;  a  species  of  earth  or  soil  of  different  colors, 
whitish,  brown,  or  yellow,  readily  diffusable  in  wa- 
ter. Cleaveland.     Encyc. 

LoAM,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  loam.  Moxon. 

LOAM'A'D,  pp.    Covered  with  loam. 

LOAM'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  loam. 

LOAM'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  loam  ;  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  loam,  or  resembling  it        D 

LOAN,  re.  [Sax.  lam,  hlan  ;  Sw.  Ian  ;  Dan.  laan ;  D. 
leen ;  G.  lehen  ;  Sax.  landes  lam,  a  fief.     See  Lend.] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  ;  a  lending. 

2.  That  which  is  lent ;  any  thing  furnished  fortem- 
porary  use  to  a  person  at  his  request,  on  the  express 
ot  implied  condition  that  the  specific  thing  shall  be 
returned,  or  its  equivalent  in  kind,  but  without  com- 
pensation for  the  use  ;  as,  a  loan  of  a  book  or  of  bread. 

3.  Something  furnished  for  temporary  use,  on  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  returned,  or  its  equivalent, 
but  with  a  compensation  for  the  use.  In  this  sense, 
loan  is  generally  applied  to  money.     [See  Lend.] 

4.  A  furnishing;  permission  to  use;  grant  of  the 
use  :  as,  a  loan  of  credit.  Kent. 

LOAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  lien  an  ;  G.  lehnen ;  D.  Icenen ;  Sw. 
lana ;  Dan.  laancr.] 

To  lentl  ;  to  deliver  to  another  for  temporary  use, 
on  condition  that  the  thing  shall  be  returned,  as  a 
book  :   or  to  deliver  for  use,  on  condition   that  an 
equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned,  as  bread  ;  or 
to  deliver  for  temporary  use,  on  condition  that  an 
equivalent  in  kind  shall  be  returned,  with  a  compen- 
sation for  the  use,  as  in  the  case  of  money  at  inter- 
est.    Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  to  be  loaned,  on  in- 
terest. Ramsay.     Kent.     Laws  of  the  United 
States.     Stat,  of  Conn,  and  of  jVew  York. 
[Rare  in  England.] 
LOAN'-OF-FICE,  re     In  America,  a  public  office  in 
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Ye  slull  loaOie  yourselves  in  you 

Eztk.  xx. 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loathe. 
She  loathes  the  vital  nir. 
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which  loans  of  money  are  negotiated  for  the  public, 
or  in  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lenders. 

LOAN'-OF-FI-CER,  re.  A  public  officer  empowered 
to  superintend  and  transact  the  business  of  a  loan- 
office. 

LOATH,  a.  Unwilling;  backward;  reluctant.  [See 
Loth.] 

LOATHE,  v.  I. 1  [Sax.  lalhian,  to  hate,  to  detest,  to  call, 
to  invite  ;  gelatfuan,  to  call ;  Goth,  lathon,  to  call ;  S\v. 
ledas,  to  loathe  ;  G.  einladen,  to  invite,  to  lade  or  load, 
from  laden,  to  lade,  to  invite,  to  cite  or  summon.  See 
Lade.]     [In  respect  to  orthography,  see  Loth.] 

1.  1  o  feel  disgust  at  any  thing  ;  property,  to  have 
an  extreme  aversion  of  the  appetite  to  food  or  drink. 

Our  soul  loaOieQi  this  light  bread. —  Num.  xxi. 

LoaUung  the  honeyed  cakes,  1  longed  for  oread.  Cowley. 

2.  To  hate  ;  to  dislike  greatly  ;  to  abhor. 

vn  sight  lor  all  your  evils.  — 

Waller. 
DryderCs  Virg. 

LOATHE,  v.  i.     To  create  disgust.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
LoATH'£D,  pp.     Hated  ;  abhorred  ;  turned  from  with 

disgust. 
LOATH'ER,  n.     One  that  loathes  or  abhors. 
LoATH'FlJL,  a.     Hating;  abhorring. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold.  Hubbard. 

2.  Disgusting ;  hated  ;  exciting  abhorrence. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful,  sinful  lust.  Spenser. 

LOATIl'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  disgust  at ;  having  extreme 
aversion  to  ;  as,  loathing  food. 
2.  Hating;  abhorring;  as,  loathing  sin. 

LoATH'ING,  k.  Extreme  disgust ;  abhorrence.  Ezek. 
xvi. 

LOATH'ING-LY,  adv.  With  extreme  disgust  or  ab- 
horrence ;  in  a  fastidious  manner. 

LOATH'LY,  adv.     Unwillingly;  reluctantly. 

This  shows  that  you  from  nature  IooUlIu  stray.  Donne. 

LOATH'NESS,  n.     Unwillingness  ;  reluctance. 

There  grew  among  thein  a  general  silence  and    loathnesf    to 
speak.  Bacon. 

LOATH'SOME,  (-sum,)  a.     [Sw.  ledesam.] 

1.  Causing  an  extreme  aversion  of  appetite  ;  excit- 
ing fastidiousness.     Num.  xi. 

2.  Exciting  extreme  disgust ;  offensive  ;  as,  a  loath- 
some disease.     Ps.  xxxviii. 

3.  Odious;  exciting  hatred  or  abhorrence ;  detest- 
able ;  as,  loathsome  sloth.  Spenser. 

LOATH'SOME-LY,  ado.     Offensively  ;  odiously. 

LoATH'SOME-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  exciting  ex- 
treme disgust  or  abhorrence.  Addison. 

LOAVES,  (lovz,)  n.  ;  pi.  of  Loaf. 

LOB,  a.  [  W.  Hob,  allied  to  lubber,  looby,  club,  &c.  an. 
G.  luff.} 

1.  A  dull,  heavy,  sluggish  person. 

2.  Something  thick  and  heavy  ;  as  in  lob-worm. 
LOB,  u.  t.     To  let  fall  heavily  or 'lazily.         [Walton. 

And  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads.  Shak. 

LO'BATE,  )   a.     [from  lobe.]     Consisting  of  lobes.    In 
LoB'CT),     )       botany,  divided  to  the  middle  into  parts 
distantfrom  each  oth  r,with  convex  margins.  Martyn. 
LOB'BY,  re.     [Qu.  G.  luvbe,  an  arbor  or  bower.] 

1.  An  opening  before  a  room,  or  an  entrance  into 
a  principal  apartment,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
space  between  that  and  the  portico  or  vestibule. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  small  hall  or  waiting-room.  Enct/c. 

3.  A  small  apartment  taken  from  a  hall  or  entry. 

4.  In  a  ship,  an  apartment  close  before  the  captain's 
cabin.  Cyc. 

5.  In  agriculture,  a  confined  place  for  cattle,  formed 
by  hedges,  trees,  or  other  fencing,  near  the  farm- 
yard. Cijc. 

LOB'BY-MEM-BER,  n.     A  person  who  frequents  the 

lobby  of  a  house  of  legislation. 
LOB'-COCK,  re.     A  sluggish,  stupid,  inactive  person  ; 

a  lob. 
LoBE,  re.     [Fr.  lobe;  Sp.  and  Port,  lobo  ;  L.  lobus ;  Gr. 

Xoflos.] 

1.  A  part  or  division  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &x. 

2.  The  lower,  soft  part  of  the  ear. 

3.  A  division  of  a  simple  leaf. 

4.  The  cotyledon  or  placenta  of  a  seed. 
LoB'^'I),  a.     Lobate,  which  see. 

LO-BkL'IA,  re.  [from  Label,  botanist  to  King  James  I.] 
An  extensive  genus  of  plants.  The  Lobelia  infiata, 
or  Indian  tobacco,  is  an  annual  plant  of  North  Amer- 
ica, whose  leaves  contain  a  poisonous,  white,  viscid 
juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  has  often  been  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic,  and  expectorant,  &c. 

P.  Cyc.     Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

LOB'LOL-LY,  re.  A  seamen's  name  for  water-gruel 
or  spoon-meat.  Stuart. 

LOB'LOL-LY-BaY,  re.  The  popular  name  of  Gor- 
donia  Lasyanthus,  an  elegant,  ornamental,  evergreen 
tree,  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  grows  to  the  bight  of  50  or  60  feet.  Its 
bark  is  useful  for  tanning,  but  its  wood  is  of  little 
value.  Sylva  Americana. 
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LOB'LOL-LY-BOY,  n.  A  surgeon's  attendant  on 
shipboard. 

LOB'LOL-LY-TREE,  re.  The  Varronia  alba,  a  West 
Indian  tree,  about  30  feet  in  Iiiglit,  whose  fruit  is 
sometimes  eaten. 

LOB'SCOUSE,  re.  Among  seamen,  a  hash  of  meat 
with  vegetables  of  various  kinds  ;  an  olio.     Olynn. 

LOBS'POUND,  re.     A  prison.  Hudibras. 

LOB'STER,  re.  [Sax.  loppestre,  or  lopystre.  The  first 
syllable  coincides  with  Sax.  lobbe,  a  spider,  and  with 
loppe,  a  flea  ;  probably  all  named  from  their  shape  or 
legs.  The  last  syllable  coincides  with  ster,  in  spin- 
ster, minster.] 

One  of  the  macrourous  or  long-tailed  Crustacea, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Astacus.  Dana. 

LOB'U_LE>.     [Sp.  lobulo.] 
A  small  lobe. 

Lo'CAL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  local;  It.  locale :  L.  localis ; 
from  locus,  place,  Sans,  loo ;  from  the  root  of  lay,  L. 
loco.     See  Lav.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  place,  or  to  a  fixed  or  limited 
portion  of  space.  We  say,  the  local  situation  of  the 
house  is  pleasant.  We  are  often  influenced  in  our 
opinions  by  local  circumstances. 

2.  Limited  or  confined  to  a  spot,  place,  or  definite 
district ;  as,  a  local  custom.  The  yellow  fever  is 
local  in  its  origin,  and  often  continues  for  a  time 
to  be  a  local  disease. 

3.  In  law,  local  actions  are  such  as  must  be  brought 
in  a  particular  county,  where  the  cause  arises;  dis- 
tinguished from  transitory  actions.  Blackstone. 

LO'CAL-ISM,  re.  The  state  of  being  local ;  affection 
for  a  place. 

LO-CAL'1-TY,  re.  Existence  in  a  place,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  space. 

It  is  thought  that  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity  and 
dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  grosser 
locality.  Glanville. 

2.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place  ;  as, 
locality  of  trial.  Blackstone. 

3.  Position  ;  situation  ;  place  ;  particularly,  geo- 
graphical place  or  situation,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

LO-CAL-I-Za'TION,  re.     The  act  of  localizing. 

Lo'CAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  local. 

Lo'CAL-LY,  ado.     With  respect  to  place  ;  in  place; 

as,  to  be  locally  separated  or  distant. 
Lo'CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  loco,  locatas ;  It.  locare.'] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

Cumberland. 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  hounds  of  a 
particular  tract  of  hind  ;  or  to  designate  a  portion  of 
laud  by  limits  ;  as,  to  locate  a  tract  of  a  hundred 
acres  in  a  particular  township.  United  States. 

3.  To  designate  and  determine  the  place  of;  as,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  locate  a  church  or  a 
court-house.  New  England. 

LO'Ca-TEI),  pv.     Placed;  situated  ;  fixed  in' place. 
LO'Ca-TING,//;.,-.     Placing;  designating  the  place  of. 
LO-Ca'TION,  re.     The  act  of  placing,  or  of  designating 
the  place  of. 

2.  Situation  with  respect  to  place.  The  location  of 
the  city  on  a  large  river  is  favorable  for  commerce. 

3.  That  which  is  located  ;  a  tract  of  land  desig- 
nated in  place.  United  States. 

4.  In  the  civil  law,  a  leasing  on  rent. 

LOCH,  n.  [Gaelic.-]  A  lake;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the 
sea  :  used  in  Scotland. 

LO€H,  h.  Loch,  or  hihock,  is  an  Arabian  name  for 
the  forms  of  medicine  called  eclegmas,  lambatives, 
linctures,  and  the  like.  Quincy. 

LO-CHA'BER-AX,  h.  A  formidable  weapon  of  war 
formerly  used  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

LOCH'AGE,  h.  [Gr.  \o\ayos,  \j\os,  a  body  of  sol- 
diers, and  ft)  to,  to  lead.] 

In  Greece,  an  officer  who  commanded  a  lochus  or 
cohort,  the  number  of  men  in  which  is  not  certainly 
known.  Mitford. 

LOCHE.     See  Loach. 

LO-eiII'A,  (Io-kl'a,)  n.     [Gr.  Xovtm.] 

A  name  given  to  the  evacuations  which  follow 
childbirth. 

Lo'CHI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  evacuations  from  the 
womb  after  childbirth. 

LOCK,  re.  [Sax.  loc  or  loce,  an  inclosed  place,  the 
fastening  of  a  door,  a  tuft,  or  curl  of  hair.  In  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  the  G.  locke,  D.  loh,  L.  jloccus,  Eng. 
lock;  Ir.  loc,  a  stop,  hinderance  ;  W.  Hoc,  a  mound, 
an  inclosed  place  ;  Russ.  lokon,  a  lock  of  hair  ;  Sax. 
lucan,  Goth,  litkan,  to  lock  ;  Dan.  Inkke,  a  hedge, 
fence,  or  bar;  lukkcr,  to  shut,  to  inclose,  to  fasten, 
to  lock  ;  Fr.  lo'quet,  a  latch  ;  Arm.  licqued,  or  clipped, 
W.  elided..  Lock  and  flock  may  be  of  one  family. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  shut,  to  close,  to  press,  strain, 
or  drive,  which  may  be  the  radical  sense  ofjloclc, 
Gr.  rrWiroj,  -Xokos,  L.  plico,  as  well  as  of  lock.  But 
see  Class  Lg,  No.  48,  and  13,  14,  16.] 

1.  Lock,  in  its-  primary  sense,  is  any  thing  that 
fastens  ;  but  we  now  appropriate  the  word  to  an 
instrument  composed  of  a  spring,  wards,  and  a  bolt 
of  iron,  or  steel,  used  to  fasten  doors,  chests,  and  the 
like.    The  bolt  is  moved  by  a  key. 

2.  The  parr,  of  a  musket,  or  fowling-piece,  or  other 
fire-arm,  by  which  fire  is  produced  for  the  discharge 
of  the  piece. 
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3.  The  barrier  or  works  which  confine  the  water 
of  a  stream  or  canal,  called  also  Weir  or  Guard- 
lock. 

4.  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  with  gates  at  each  end, 
used  in  raising  or  lowering  boats  as  they  pass  from 
one  level  to  another,  called  also  a  Lift-lock. 

5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Milton. 

6.  Any  inclosure.  Dryden. 

7.  A  tuft  of  hair ;  a  plexus  of  wool,  hay,  or  other 
like  substance  ;  a  flock  ;  a  ringlet  of  hair. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope.  Grew. 

Lock  of  water,  is  the  measure  equal  to  the  contents 
of  the  chamber  of  the  locks  by  which  the  consump- 
tion of  water  on  a  canal  is  estimated. 

LOCK'-JAW,  re.     See  Locked-Jaw,  below. 

LOCK'-KEEP-ER,  re.     One  who  attends  the  locks  of 
a  canal. 

LOCK'-PAD-DLE,?i.    A  small  sluice  that  serves  to  fill 
and  empty  a  lock. 

LOCK'-SlLL,  re.     An  angular  piece  of  timber  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lock,  against  which  the  gates  shut. 

LOCK' UP,  re.     A  place  where  bailiffs  temporarily  con- 
fine persons  under  arrest. 

LOCK'-WeIR,  n.     A  paddle-weir,  in  canals,  an  over- 
fall  behind    the    upper  gates,  by   which    the  waste 
water  of  the  upper  pound   is  let  down  through  the 
paddles-holes  into  the  chamber  of  the  lock.       Cyc. 
2.  A  weir  having  a  lock.  Buchanan. 

LOCK,  r.  t.     To  fasten  with  a  particular  instrument ; 
as,  to  lock  a  door ;  to  lock  a  trunk. 

2.  To  fasten  so  as  to  impede  motion  ;  as,  to  lock  a 
wheel. 

3.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  a  lock  ;  as,  to  be 
locked  in  a  prison.     Lock  the  secret  in  your  breast. 

4.  To  close  fast.     The  frost  locks  up  our  rivers. 

5.  To  encircle  or  inclose  ;  as,  to  lock  arms  ;  to 
embrace  closely  :  as,  to  lock  one  in  the  arms. 

6.  To  furnish  with  locks,  as  a  canal. 

7.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain.  Our  shipping  was 
locked  up  by  the,  embargo. 

8.  In  fencing,  to  seize  the  sword  arm  of  an  antago- 
nist, by  turning  the  left  arm  around  it,  after  closing 
the  parade,  shell  to  shell,  in  order  to  disarm  him. 

Cyc. 
LOCK,  v.  i.     To  become  fast.     The  door  locks  close. 
2.  To  unite  closely  by  mutual  insertion  ;  as,  they 
lock  into  each  other.  Boyle. 

LOCK' AGE,  re.     Materials  for  locks  in  a  canal. 

Gallatin. 

2.  Works  which  form  a  lock  on  a  canal. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

3.  Toll  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

4.  Elevation  or  amount  of  elevation  and  descent 
made  by  the  locks  of  a  canal.  "The  entire  lockage 
will  be  about  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  summit 
level."  Clinton. 

LOCK' ED,  (lokt,)  pp.  or  a.      Made  fast  by  a  lock  ; 
furnished  with  a  lock  or  locks  ;  closely  embraced. 

LOCK' .ED-JAW,  j   re.     A   violent  contraction  of  the 

LOCK'-JAW^        i       muscles  of  the  jaw  by  which  its 
motion  is  suspended,  a  variety  of  tetanus.   Forsyth. 

LOCK'ER,  re.    A  close  place,  as  a  drawer  or  an  apart- 
ment in  a  ship,  that  may  be  closed  with  a  lock. 

A  sliot-locker  is  a  strong  frame  of  plank  near  the 
pump-well  in  the  hold,  where  shot  are  deposited. 

Mar.  Diet. 

LOCK'ET,  re.     [Fr.  loqtict.] 

1.  A  small  lock  ;  a  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  neck- 
lace or  other  ornament.  Johnson. 

2.  A  little  gold  case  worn  as  an  ornament,  often 
containing  a  lock  of  hair.  Smart. 

LOCK'ING,  ppr.     Making  fast  by  a  lock  ;  embracing 
closely. 

LOCK'IST,   re.     An   adherent   of  Locke,   the  philoso- 
pher. 

LOCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  lock.  Byron. 

LOCK'RAM,  re.     A  sort  of  coarse  linen.        Hunmer. 

LOCK'RON,  re.     A  sort  of  Ranunculus.  Ash. 

LOCK'SMITH,  re.     An  artificer  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  or  mend  locks. 

LOCK'Y,  a.     Having  locks  or  tufts.  Shenoood. 

LO-CO-DE-SCRIP'TIVE,  a.     Describing  a  particular 
place  or  places. 

LO'CO-FO'CO,  re.  [Probably  from  L.  loco  foci,  instead 
of  a  fire.] 
The  American  name  of  a  friction  match. 
This  term  was  sportively  applied,  in  1834,  to  the 
extreme  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  because,  at 
a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  in  which 
there  was  great  diversity  of  sentiment,  the  chairman 
left  his  seat,  and  the  lights  were  extinguished,  with 
a  view  to  dissolve  the  meeting ;  when  those  in  favor 
of  extreme  measures  produced  loco-foco  matches,  re- 
kindled the  lights,  continued  the  meeting,  and  ac- 
complished their  object. 

LO-CO-Mo'TION,  n.    [L.  locus,  place,  and  motio,  mo- 
tion.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  from  place  to  place.     Brown. 

2.  The  powerof  moving  from  place  to  place.  Most 
animals  possess  locomotion ;  plants  have  life,  but  not 
locomotion. 

LO-OO-Mo'TIVE,  a.     Moving  from  place  to  place; 
changing  place,  or  able  to  change  place  ;  as,  a  loco- 
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motive  animal.  Most  animals  are  distinguished  froth 
plants  hy  their  locomotive  faculty. 

LO-CO-MO'TIVE  EN'GINE,  n.  A  steam  engine  em- 
ployed in  land  carriage,  chiefly  on  railways. 

LO-CO-Mo'TIVE,  n.  A  steam  engine  placed  on 
wheels,  and  used  in  drawing  cars  on  railways. 

LO-CO-MO'TIVE-NESS,  )  re.    The  power  of  changing 

LO-CO-MO-TIVI-TY,      |      place.  Bryant. 

LO€'t-[-LA-MENT,  re.  [L.  loculamentum,  from  locus, 
loculus.] 

In  botaiiy,the  cell  of  a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is 
lodged.  A  pericarp  is  unilocular,  biloculai ,  &c.  Martini. 

LOe'U-JU-CX'DAL,  a.  In  botany,  the  dehiscence  of  a 
pericarp  is  tocidicidal  when  it  is  vertical,  the  dissepi- 
ments remain  united,  and  the  cells  are  opened  at  the 
base.  Lindley. 

LOG'U-LoSE,  a.  In  botany,  divided  by  internal  par- 
titions into  shells.  Lindley. 

LO'CUM  TE'JVENS,  [L.J  A  deputy  or  substitute, 
contracted  in  French  to  lieutenant. 

Lo'GUS,  n.  [L.,  place.]  [n  geometrical  analysis,  the 
line  traced  by  a  point  which  varies  its  position  ac- 
cording to  some  determinate  law.  Brande. 

LO'CUST,  re.*  [L.  tocusta] 

A  name  common  to  various  insects  of  several  gene- 
ra. Some  of  these  insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in 
Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia  as  to  devour  every 
green  thing  ;  and  when  they  migrate,  they  Hy  in  an 
immense  cloud.  In  America,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cicada,  which  are  properly  called 
Locusts. 

Lo'CUST,  re.  A  popular  name  of  several  plants  and 
trees ;  as,  a  species  of  Slelianthus,  of  Ceratonia,  of 
Robinia,  &c. 

LO'€UST-TREE,  n.  A  tree,  the  Robin ia-pseud-aca- 
cia ;  also,  Hymenaja  Courbaril.  The  Honey- Locust- 
tree  is  the  Gleditschia  triacauthus. 

L6DE,  n.     [from  Sax.  ladan,  to  lead.] 

1.  Among  miners,  a  metallic  vein,  or  any  regular 
vein  or  course,  whether  metallic  or  not,  but  common- 
ly a  metallic  vein.  Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  A  cut  or  reach  of  water.  Cyc. 
LoDE'SToNE,  re.     [This  was  the  original  spelling, 

from  the  verb  to  lead  and  stone.  It  is  preferable  to 
Loadstone,  since  the  word  has  no  connection  with 
the  verb  to  load.] 

1.  A  magnet;  an  ore  of  iron;  a  stone  found  in 
iron  mines,  of  a  dark  or  black  lead  color,  and  of  con- 
siderable hardness  and  weight.  It  attracts  iron 
filings,  and  communicates  to  iron  the  same  property 
of  attraction.  But  its  peculiar  value  consists  in  its 
communicating  to  a  needle  the  property  of  taking  a 
direction  to  the  north  and  south,  a  property  of  ines- 
timable utility  in  navigation  and  surveying. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  a  species  of 
stones,  called  also  Tin-stone*,  a  compound  of 
stones  and  sand,  of  different  kinds  and  colors. 

Nicholson. 

LODG'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  affording  a  temporary 
abode.     [JVof.  used.] 

LODGE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  logcr,  to  lodge  ;  It.  loggia,  a 
lodge;  alloggiare,  to  lodge;  Sp.  alojar ;  Arm.  logca ; 
Dan.  logerer.  The  sense  is,  to  set  or  throw  down. 
In  Sax?  logian  is  to  compose,  to  deposit  or  lay  up, 
also  to  repair  ;  Russ.  loju,  to  lay,  to  put.  It  is  proba- 
bly allied  to  lay.] 

1.  To  set,  lay,  or  deposit  for  keeping  or  preserva- 
tion, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  The  men  lodged 
their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 

2.  To  place;  to  plant  ;  to  infix. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  n  lender  breast.  Addison. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  settle  in  the  heart,  mind,  or  memory. 

1  can  give  no  reason 
More  than  a  lodged  liale.  Sliah. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  temporary  habitation,  or  with 
an  accommodation  for  a  night.  He  lodged  the 
prince  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  night.  [The  word 
usually  denotes  a  short  residence,  but  for  no  definite 
time.] 

5.  To  harbor  ;  to  cover. 

The  deer  is  lodged.  Addison. 

6.  To  afford  place  to  ;  to  contain  for  keeping. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than  the  senses 
can  present  at  one  time.  Cheync. 

7.  To  throw  in  or  on  ;  as,  to  lodge  a  ball  or  a  bomr> 

8.  To  beat  down  so  as  to  entangle.  [in  a  fort. 
Our  sighs,  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn.  Shale. 

LODGE,  v.  i.    To  reside  ;  to  dwell ;  to  rest  in  a  place. 
And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men.  Pope. 

2.  To  rest  or  dwell  for  a  time,  as  for  a  night,  a 
week,  a  month.  We  lodged  a  night  at  the  Golden 
Ball.  We  lodged  a  week  tit  the  City  Hotel.  Soldiers 
lodge  in  tents  in  summer,  and  in  huts  in  winter. 
Fowls  lodge  on  trees  or  rocks. 

3.  To  fall  down  and  become  entangled,  as  grain. 
Wheat  and  oats,  on  strong  land,  are  apt  to  lodge. 

LODGE,  re.  A  small  house,  or  habitation,  in  a  park  or 
forest.  Sidney.     Shale. 

2.  A  temporary  habitation  ;  a  hut ;  as,  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers. 

3.  A  small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a  larger  ; 
as,  a  porter's  lodge. 


4.  A  den  ;   a  cave  ;  any  place  where  a  wild  beast 

5.  A  meeting  of  freemasons.  [dwells. 
LODG'KD,  pp.     Placed   at   rest;  deposited;  infixed; 

furnished  with  accommodations  for  a  night  or  other 
short  time  ;  thrown  or  fallen  down  and  entangled. 
LODG'EU,  ii.     One  who  lives  at  board,  or  in  a  hired 
room,  or  who  has  a  bed  in  another's  house  for  a  night. 
2.  One  that  resides  in  any  place  for  a  time.     Pope. 
LODG'ING,  ppr.      Placing   at   rest;    depositing;  fur- 
nishing lodgings. 
2.  Resting  for  a  night ;  residing  for  a  time. 
LODG'ING,  re.     A  place  of  rest  for  a  night,  or  of  resi- 
dence for  a  time  ;  temporary  habitation;  apartment. 
Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Pair  bosom  —  the  lodging  of  delight.  Spenser. 

3.  Harbor  ;  cover  ;  place  of  rest.  Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  for  repose  at  night.  Sidney. 
LODGEMENT,  re.     [Fr.  logemeni.] 

1.  The  net  of  lodging,  or  the  state  of  being  iodged  ; 
a  being  placed  or  deposited  at  rest  for  keeping  for  a 
time,  or  for  permanence. 

2.  Accumulation  or  collection  of  something  depos- 
ited or  remaining  at  rest. 

3.  In  military  ajmirs,  an  encampment  made  by  an 
army. 

4.' A  work  cast  up  by  besiegers,  during  their  ap- 
proaches, in  some  dangerous  post  which  they  have 
gained,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  enemy's  fire.  Cyc. 

Lo'ESS,  re.  A  tertiary  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Mantcll. 

LOFFE,  v.i.     To  laugh.     [JVot  used.]  Shah. 

LOFT,  n.  [Dan.  loft;  Sax.  hjfte,  the  air,  ah  arch, 
vault,  or  ceiling  ;  probably  a'iiied  to  lift,  Dan.  ISfter. 
(In.  Gr.  \'itlios.] 

1.  Properly,  an  elevation  ;  hence,  in  a  building,  a 
room  or  space  next  under  the  roof.     Gloss,  of  Archit. 

2.  The  elevation  of  one  story  or  iloor  above  anoth- 
er ;  hence,  a  floor  above  another ;  as,  the  second 
loft;  third  loft;  fourth  loft. 

3.  A  gallery  or  small  chamber  raised  within  a  larger 
apartment,  or  in  a  church.  Gloss,  of  Archit. 

LOFT' l-LY,  ado.     [from  lofty.]    On  high;    in  an  ele- 

2.  Proudly  ;  haughtily.  [vated  place. 

They  are   corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression  ; 
they  speak  lofjHy.  — Ps.  lxxiii. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language,  diction,  or  senti- 
ment ;  sublimely. 

My  lowly  verse  may  lofdly  arise.  Spenser. 

4.  In  an  elevated  attitude.  A  horse  carries  his 
head  loftily. 

LOFT'I-NESS,  n.  Hight ;  elevation  in  place  or  po- 
sition ;  altitude  ;  as,  the  loftiness  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in  their  tempers. 

Collier. 

3.  Elevation  of  attitude  or  mien  ;  as,  loftiness  of 
carrin  ge. 

4.  Sublimity  ;  elevation  of  diction  or  sentiment. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born  : 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed; 

The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last.  Dryden. 

LOFT'Y,  a.  f  Elevated  in  place;  high  ;  as,  a  lofty  to  wer ; 
a  lofty  mountain.  [But  it  expresses  more  than  High,  or 
at  least  is  more  cinphatical,  poetical,  and  elegant.] 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.  Pops. 

2.  Elevated  in  contlition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high   and  lofty  One,  that    inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy.  —  Is.  lvii. 

3.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  as,  lofty  looks.     Is.  ii. 

4.  Elevatetl  in  sentiment  or  diction  ;  sublime  ;  as, 
lofty  strains  ;  lofty  rhyme.  Milton. 

5.  Stately  ;  dignified  ;  as,  lofty  steps. 

LOG,  n.  [This  word  is  probably  allied  10  D.  log,  loggt, 
heavy,  anil,  sluggish;  a  sense  retained  in  water- 
logged; and  to  lug,  luggage,  perhaps  to  clog.] 

1.  A  bulky  piece  or  stick  of  wood  or  timber  un- 
hewed.  Pine  logs  are  floated  down  rivers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  stopped  at  saw-mills.  A  piece  of  timber, 
when  hewed  and  squared,  is  not  called  a  log,  un- 
less perhaps  in  constructing  log-huts. 

2.  In  navigation,  u  machine  for  measuring  the  rate 
of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water.  The  com- 
mon log  is  a  pitce  of  board,  forming  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle  of  abiut  six  inches  radius,  balanced  by 
a  small  plate  of  lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as 
to  swim  perpendicular.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  [Heb.  >\i.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liquids,  con- 
taining, according  to  some  authors,  three  quarters  of 
a  pint ;  according  to  others,  five  sixths  of  a  pint.  Ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  it  was  the  seventy-second  part 
of  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  hin. 

Johnson.     Encyc. 

LOO,  v.i.     To  move  to  and  fro.     [JVnf.  used.]    Polwhele. 

2.  To  move  or  rock  ;  hence, 'on-art,  a  rocking  stone. 

LOG'-BoARD,  re.     In  navigation,  two  boards,  shutting 

like  a  book,  and  divided  into  columns,  containing  the 

hours   of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of  the  wind, 

course  of  the  ship,  &c,  from  which  is   formed   the 

log-book.  Mar.  Diet. 


LOG'-BOOK,  re.    A  book  into  which  ar$  transcriBetJ 

the  contents  of  the  log-board.  Mar.  Diet.    ' 

LOG'-CAH'IN,  )  re.  *  A  house  or  hut  whose  walls  are 

LOG'-HOUSE,  >      composed   of    logs    laid    on    each 

LOG'-HUT,       )      other. 

LOG'-Hl'.AP,  re.  A  pile  of  logs  for  burning,  in  clearing 
land.  _ 

LOG'-Lf NE-,  it.  A  line  or  cord  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  in  length,  fastened  to  the  log  by  means 
of  two  legs.  This  is  wound  on  a  reel,  called  the  log- 
reel.  Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'-REEL,  n.  A  reel  in  the  gallery  of  a  ship,  on 
which  the  log-line  is  wound.      Encyc.     Mar.  Diet. 

LOG'A-RlTHM,  re.  [Fr  logarithme  ;  Gr.  Aoyoj,  ratio, 
and  aut'iu'is,  number.] 

Logarithms  are  the  exponents  of  a  series  of  powers 
and  roots..  Day. 

The  logarithm  of  a  number  is  that  exponent  of 
some  other  number,  which  renders  the  power  of 
the  latter,  denoted  by  the  exponent,  equal  to  the 
former.  Cyc. 

When  the  logarithms  form  a  series  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  corresponding  natural  numbers  form 
a  series  in  geometrical  progression.     Thus, 

Logarithms,  0       12  3  i  5 

Natural  numbers,  I  10  100  1000  10000  100000 
The  addition  anil  subtraction  of  logarithms  answer 
to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  their  natural 
numbers.  In  like  manner,  involution  is  performed 
by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  any  number  by  the 
number  den -ting  the  required  power  ;  and  evolution, 
by  dividing  the  logarithm  by  the  number  denoting 
the  required  root. 

Logarithms  are  the  invention  of  Baron  Napier,  led 
of  .Marchiston,  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  kind  now  in  use' 
were  invented  by  Henry  Briggs,  professor  of  geome- 
try in  Gresham  College,  at  Oxford.  They  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  abridging  the  labor  of  trigonomet- 
rical calculations. 

LOG-A-RITH-.MET'ie,         ]  a.      Pertaining  to  loga- 

LOG-A-RITH-MET'I€-AL,  I      rithms  ;  consisting  of 

LOG-A-RiTII'MTe,  f     logarithms. 

LOG-A-RITH'Mie-AL,  \       Encyc.     Lavoisier. 

LOG'GATS,  re.  The  name  of  a  play  or  game  like;  .'.re- 
pins.  It  was  prohibited  by  Stat.  33  Henry  :vTU, 
[JVot  in  use.]  Hanmer. 

LOG'GER-HEAD,  (-lied,)  re.  [lo g  an d  head.]  A  blocks 
head  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  thickskull.  Shah. 

2.  A  spherical  mass  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle, 
used  to  heat  tar.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  species  of  marine  turtle. 

To  fall  to  loggerheads ; )  to  come  to  blows  ;  to  fall 
To  go  to  loggerheads ;    \    to  fighting  without  weap- 
ons. L"1  Estrange. 
LOG'GER-HEAD-ED,  a.    Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

Shah. 
LOG'IO,  (lod'jik,)   h.     [Fr.  logique ;  It.  logiea  ;  L.  id. ; 
from   the  Gr.  XoyiKn,  from  Xoyoc,  reason,  Xcyoj,  to 
speak.] 
The  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning  justly. 

Logic  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  inquiries  after  truth, 
and  the  communication  of  it  to  others.  Walls. 

Logic  may  be  considered  as  the  science,  and  alsc 
as  the  art,  of  reasoning.  It  investigates  the  princi- 
ples on  which  argumentation  is  conducted,  and  fur- 
nishes rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  its  de- 
ductions. In  the  former  case,  it  is  a  science,  in  ,e 
latter,  an  art.  Whalely     i 

Correct  reasoning   implies   correct    thinking   a£  ?// 
legitimate  inferences  from   premises,  which  are  prj  II 
ciples  assumed  or  admitted  to  be  just.     Logic,  tl.ery 
includes  the  art  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  art  ■/    ' 
reasoning.  JST.  IV. 

The  purpose  of  logic  is  to  direct  the  intellectual  powers  in  I 
investigation  of  truth,  and  in  lh-  communication  of  it 
others.  Hedgt , 

LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  logic ;  used  in  logic  ; 
logical  subtilties.  Hooked* 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  logic  ;  as,  a  logical 
gument  or  inference.    This  reasoning  is  strictly  fet 
cat. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic  ;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinki 
and  reasoning  ;  discriminating;  as,  a  logical  head 

Spcetaioi  „ 
LOG.'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    According  to  the  rules  of  lo'se 

as,  to  argue  logically. 
LO-GI"Ci'AN,   (lo-jish'an,)   re.     A  person  skillet  or 
logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning.  ___ 

Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke.  ^;ea 

LOG'ICS,  re.     Equivalent  to  Logic.  B-'Od 

LO-GIS'TIC,  j  a.     Relating  to   sexagesimal^ 

LO-GtS'Tie-AL,  I      tions. 

Logistic  logarithms  :  logarithms  adapted  to  stine  so 
imal  fractions,  employed  in  astronomical  calcuMon. 

Licyc. 
LOG' MAN,  u.     A  man  who  carries  logs.  ,ce,  or 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  and  con 
to  a  mill.     [Local.]  Uniteu '  .ppear- 


Pertaining  to  logr 


ttmos- 


LOG-O-GRAl'll'lC, 

LOG-OGRAPH'I€-AL,  |  " * s>Wa 

LO-GOG'RA-PHY,  n.   [Gr.  Xnyo;,  a  word,  anineedy, 

a  writing.] 


TONE,  BULL,  ONITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS €  as  K :  G  as  J :   $  as  Z .:  CHasSH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


Shak. 
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u. 


LOM 

Jhod  of  printing  in  which  a  type  represents  a 
Kstead  of  forming  a  letter.  Encyc. 

RIPH,  (log'o-grif,)  71.     [Gr.  Xoyof,  a  word, 
k) 5,  a  net.] 

i  of  riddle.     [Ols.]  B.  Jonson. 

VA-CHIST,  (lo-gom'a-kist,)  n.  One  wlio  con- 

About  words.  E.  T.  Fitch. 

/l'A-€HY,  (lo-gom'a-ke,)  n.   [Gr.  Aoyoc,  word, 

l'i\ri,  contest,  altercation. 

Jitention  in  words  merely,  or  rather  a  contention 
l  words  ;  a  war  of  words.  Hoicell. 

•  (l-MET'Iiie,  a.     [Gr.  Xoyos,  ratio,  and  perpecv, 
JBeasure.] 

n.  logo-metric  scale  is  intended  to  measure  or  ascer- 
tain chemical  equivalents.  Wollaston. 
/.OG'O-TYPE,  n.    A  name  given  to  two  or  more  let- 
/  ters  cast  in  one  piece  ,  as,  ff,  ts,  &x.  Francis. 
L0G'-R6LL,   v.  t.     To  assist  in  rolling  and  collecting 
/    logs  for  burning.     Hence  logrrolling,  in  political  mat- 
f     ters,  is,  Do  you  help  me,  and  I  will  help  you,  to  gain 
/     your  point.     [rftnerica.] 

/  LOG'WOOD,  n.     The  popular  English  name  of  Hiem- 
I      atoxylon  Campeachianum.    A  tree  and  wood,  called 
also  Campeacky-wood,  from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
-  \Spanish  America.     This  tree  has  a  crooked,  de- 
ed stem,  growing  to  the  Jiight  of  20  or  24  feet, 
'  crooked,  irregular  branches,  armed  with  strong 
The  wood  is  of  a  firm  texture  and  a  red 
It  is  used  much  in  dyeing.  Encyc. 

K,  n.    [Ar.]     A  medicine  of  a  middle  consist- 
etween  a  soft  electuary  and  a  sirup.      [See 
Encyc. 
..    [Gr.  \otuoc,  plague.] 
/lining  to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders. 

[Sax.  lend:   G.   D.  lende;  Sw.  Idnd ;  Dan. 
W.  chin;  Arm.  Uenenn,  or  loinch;  Ir.laan,  or 
\bleun  ;  L.  clunis ;  G.  leline,  support,  prop,  back.   This 
:vvord  seems  to  be  allied  to  lean,  incline.] 

The  loins  are  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
ne,  between  the  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  up- 
er  portion  of  the  ossa  ilium,  or  haunch  bones,  or  the 
teral  portions  of  the  lumbar  region  ;  called  also  the 
ieins. 

Il    fl'TER,  v.  i.t  [D-  leuteren;  Kuss.  leitayu,  or  letayu. 
<£.  .  its  alliance  to  late  and  let.] 

-To  linger  ;  to  be  slow  in  moving;  to  delay  ;  to  be 
dilatory  ;  to  spend  time  idly. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.  Rogers. 

LOI'TER-ED,  pp.    Lingered  ;  delayed  ;  moved  slowly. 
LOI'TER-ER,  71.     A  lingerer;  one  that  delays,  or  is 
slow  in  motion  ;  an  idler;  one  that  is  sluggish  or  dil- 
atory. 

Ever  listtcss  loiterers,  that  attend 

No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  i\o  friend.  Pope. 

LOI'TER-INGjppr.  or  a.     Lingering;  delaying  ;  mov- 
ing slowly. 
LOI'TER-ING,  n.     A  lingering  or  delay. 
LOI'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  loitering  manner. 
LOKE,  n.     [(in.  Ir.  loch,  dark  ;  Gr.  Auj ;/,  darkness.] 

1.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  evil  deity,  the 
^>uthor  of  all  calamities  ;  answering  to  the  Arimanes 


the  Persians. 
9.  A  close,  narrow  lane 


Mallet.     Edda. 


[Local.] 

L,  i>.  i.  [Eth.  (\C\(x)(\Q)  alolo,  to  thrust  out 
;gue.  The  sense  of  this  word  is  to  throw,  to 
Hence  it  coincides  with  the  Gr.  AaJUu>,  W. 
to  speak,  to  prate,  Dan.  laller,  G.  lallen.  It 
is,  also,  with  lull,  to  appease,  that  is,  to 
(own.] 

recline;  to  lean  ;  properly,  to  throw  one's 

.1 ;  hence,  to  lie  at  ease, 
bid  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  in  state.  Dryden. 

suffer  the  tongue  to  hang  extended  from  the 
(as  an  ox  or  a  dug  when  heated  with  labor  or 


V  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
\  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  his  feet. 


Dryden. 
To  thrust  out,  as  the  tongue. 

£ers  couched  around,  and  tolled  their  tongues.    Dryden. 

'jOL'LAED,  n.     [Q.U.  G.  lallen,  lollen,  to  prate  or  to 

\  sing-] 

A  term  applied  to  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in  Ger- 
nam  ,  and  also  to  the  followers  of  Wiclif  in  Eng- 
land. 

»L'LARD-Y,  n.     The  doctrines  of  the  Lollards. 
IL'LER,  71.     A  less  usual  name  for  Loli.ird,  which 
e. 
jL'ING, ppr.    Throwing  down  or  out;  reclining  at 

thrusting  out  the  tongue. 
L'LI-POP,  a.  The  vulgar  name  for  a  kind  of  sugar 
nfectionery  which  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth. 
Dickens.     Smart. 
^LOP,  v.  i.     To  move  heavily  ;  to  lounge.     [Low.] 

Swart. 
U)M'BARD,  ji.      A  native  of  Lombardy  ;    a  money- 
lender or  banker,  which   profession  was  first  exer- 
cised in  London  by  the  Lombards.  Smart. 
W'RARD-HOUSE,  )  7i.      A    public   institution    for 
V'BARI),                   |      lending  money  to  the  poor 
moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 
ed  ;  called  also  Mont  de  Piiti.         Encyc.  Av 


LON 

LOM-BXRD'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lombards  ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  one  of  the  ancient  alphabets  de- 
rived from  the  Roman,  and  relating  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  Italy.  Jlstle. 

Lo'MENT,  71.     [L.  lomentum.] 

An  elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.  It 
consists,  like  the  legume,  of  two  valves,  with  the 
seeds  attached  to  the  under  suture,  but  is  divided 
transversely  into  small  cells,  each  containing  a  single 
seed.  Ed.  Encyc. 

LO-MEN-TA'CEOUS,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  lomentum, 
bean  meal,  a  color.] 

Furnished  with  a  loment.  The  Lomentacem  are  a 
natural  order  of  plants,  many  of  which  furnish  beau- 
tiful tinctures  or  dyes,  and  whose  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  a  loment  or  a  legume.  Linnaus. 

A  lomentaceous  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp  is  when 
articulations  take  place  across  the  legume,  and  it 
falls  into  several  pieces.  Lindley. 

LOM'O-NlTE,  7i.     Laumonite  ;  or  di-prismatic  zeolite. 

Ure. 

LOMP,  (lump,)  71.     A  kind  of  roundish  fish.     Johnson. 

LON'DON-ER,  (lun'dun-er,)  n.  A  native  or  citizen  of 
London. 

LON'DON-ISM,  7i.  A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
London.  Pcgge. 

LON'DON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  give  a  manner  or  character 
which  distinguishes  the  people  of  London.    Smart. 

LONE,  a.  [Dan.  Ion,  a  corner,  nook,  a  lurking-place  ; 
secrecy  ;  Ibnlig,  Sw.  Wnntig,  private,  close,  clandes- 
tine. The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  separate,  or 
rather  to  withdraw  or  retire,  and  the  word  may  be 
allied  to  Fr.  loin.  If  alone  is  composed  of  all  and 
one,  which  the  Teutonic  dialects  indicate,  it  has  no 
connection  with  lone.] 

1.  Solitary  ;  retired  ;  unfrequented  ;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods  and  empty  walla.  Pope. 

2.  Single  ;  standing  by  itself;  not  having  others  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  as,  a  lone  house.  Pope. 

3.  Single  ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood.     Shale. 
LoNE,  71.     A  lane.     [Local.] 
LoNE'LI-NESS,  71. t  Solitude;  retirement;  seclusion 

from  company.     He  was  weary  of  the  loneliness  of 
his  habitation. 
2.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  Shale. 

LONE'LY,  a.  Solitary  ;  retired  ;  sequestered  from 
company  or  neighbors  ;  as,  a  lonely  situation  ;  a  lone- 
ly cell.  Dryden. 

2.  Solitary;  as,  the  lonely  traveler. 

3.  Addicted  to  solitude  or  seclusion  from  company. 

Rowe. 
LoNE'NESS,  71.     Solitude  ;  seclusion.  Donne. 

LoNE'SOME,  a.     Solitary  ;  secluded  from  society. 

How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seals  appear  !         Biackmore. 

LONE'SOME-LY,  adv.     In  a  lonesome  manner. 

LoNE'SOME-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  solitary  ; 
solitude. 

LONG,  a.  [Sax.  long,  long,  and  len g ;  G.  lange ;  D.  and 
Dan.  long:  Sw.  tang;  Goth,  laggs;  L.  longus;  It. 
lungo  ;  Fr.  long.  The  Gothic  word  seems  to  connect 
this  word  with  lag,  in  the  sense  of  drawing  out, 
whence  delaying.] 

L  Extended  ;  drawn  out  in  a  line,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  1  ngth  ;  opposed  to  Short,  and  contradis- 
tinguished from  Broad  or  Wide.  Long  is  a  relative 
term  ;  for  a  thing  may  be  long  in  respect  to  one  thing, 
and  short  with  respect  to  another.  VVe  apply  long  to 
things  greatly  extended,  and  to  things  which  exceed 
the  common  measure.  We  say,  a  long  way,  a  long 
distance,  a  long  line,  and  long  hair,  long  arms.  By 
the  latter  terms,  we  mean  hair  and  arms  exceeding 
the  usual  length. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  extended  in  time  ;  as,  a  long  time  ; 
a  long  period  of  time  ;  a  long  while  ;  a  long  series  of 
events  ;  a  long  sickness  or  confinement ;  a  long  ses- 
sion ;  a  long  debate. 

3.  Extended  to  any  certain  measure  expressed  ;  as, 
a  span  long;  a  yard  long;  a  mile  long,  that  is,  ex- 
tended to  the  measure  of  a  mile,  &c. 

4.  Dilatory;  continuing  for  an  extended  time. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming.    '  Ecr.ius. 

5.  Tedious;  continued*  to  a  great  length. 

A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

6.  Continued  in  a  series  to  a  great  extent ;  as,  a 
long  succession  of  princes  ;  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

7.  Continued  in  sound  ;  protracted  ;  as,  a  long 
note  ;  a  long  syllable. 

8.  Continued  ;  lingering  or  longing. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  ihat  way,  he  saw  the 
guliey  leave  Ihe  pursuit,  S'ulncy. 

9.  Extensive  ;  extending  far  in  prospect  or  into  fu- 
turity. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate,  and  their  forlunps, 
are  things  particularly  suited  lo  a  man  who  has  long  views. 

Burke. 

Long  home  ;  the  grave  or  death.     Ecclcs.  xii. 
I  '"^iG,  71.     Formerly,   a   musical   note   equal   to   two 
'<*s  or  four  semlbreves.     [  Obs.]  Brande. 


LON 

LONG,  adv.      To  a  great  extent  in  space  ;  as,  a  long- 
extended  line. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time ;  as,  they  that  tarry 
long  at  the  wine.     Prov.  xxiii. 

When  the  trumpet  suundeth  long.  —  Exod.  xix. 

So,  in  composition,  we  say,  Zo7i£--expected,  long-for- 
got. 

3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant,  either  prior  or 
posterior ;  as,  not  long  before  ;  not  long  after  ;  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  long  after  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cesar. 

4.  Through  the  whole  extent  or  duration  of. 

The  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day.  —  Gen.  xlviii. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.  Spenser. 


LONG,  adv.    [Sax.  gelang,  cause,  or  fault.    Q.U.  belong- 
ing to,  as  the  cause.] 
By  means  of;  by  the  fault  of;  owing  to.    [Ois.] 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.  Shak. 

LONG,  v.  i.  To  belong.  [JVot  used.]     Chaucer.  Spenser. 
LONG,  v.  i.     [Sax.  langian,  with  after.     We  now  say, 

to  long  after,  or  to  long  for.     The  sense  is,  to  reach 

or  stretch  toward.] 

1.  To  desire  earnestly  or  eagerly. 

I  long  10  see  you.  —  Rom.  i. 

I  have  longed  alter  thy  precepts.  —  Pa.  cxbt. 

I  have  longed  for  thy  salvation.  —  Ps.  cxije. 

2.  To  have  a  preternatural  craving  appetite  ;  as,  a 
longing  woman. 

3.  To  have  an  eager  appetite ;  as,  to  long  for  fruit. 
LON"GA-NIM'I-TY,    71.      [L.   longanimitus ;  longus, 

long,  and  animus,  mind.] 

Forbearance  ;  patience  ;  disposition  to  endure  long 
under  offenses.  Brown.     Howell. 

LONG'-aRM-.ED,  a.    Furnished  with  long  arms. 

Scott. 

LONG'-BOAT,  71.    The  largest  and  strongest  boat  be- 
longing  to  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

LONG'-BREATH-£D,  (-bretht,)  a.     Having  the  pow- 
er of  retaining  the  breath  for  a  long  time. 

LONG'-BUR-I-ED,  (-ber-rid,)  a.    Having  been  long 
buried. 

LONG'-CON-CeAL'ED,  a.     Having  been  long  con- 
cealed. 

LONG'-€ON-TIN'IJ-£D,  a.    Enduring  or  continuing 
a  long  time.  Jillen. 

LONG'-DE-LAY'iCD,  a.    Delayed  a  long  time. 

E.  Everett. 

LONGE,  71.     [Fr.]     A  thrust.     [See  Lunge.] 

LONG'ER,  71.     One  who  longs  for  any  thing. 

LON"GER,  (long'ger,)  a. ;  comp.  of  Lomg.    More  long; 
of  greater  length  ;  as,  a  longer  course. 

LON''GER,  adv.  ~For  a  greater  duration.    This  evil 
can  be  endured  no  longer. 

LON"GEST,  a.  Of  the  greatest  extent ;  as,  the  longest 
line. 

LON"GEST,  (long'gest,)  adv.    For  the  greatest  con- 
tinuance of  time. 

They  who  live  longest  are  most  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  life. 

LONG-ES-TAB'LISH-£D,  C-Iisht,)  a.     Having  been 
established  for  a  long  time. 

LON-Ge'VAL,  a.     [L.  longus  and  &vum.] 

Long-lived.  Pope. 

LON-GEV'I-TY,  ?!.     [L.  longxvitas ;  longus,  long,  and 
aviirn,  age.] 

Length  or  duration  of  life  ;  more  generally,  great 
length  of  liie. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious. 

Arbulhnot. 
LON-Ge'VOUS,  a.     [L.  longa-vus,  supra.] 

Living  a  long  time  ;  of  great  age. 
LONG'-FANG-£D,  (-fang'gd,)  o.    Having  lontr  fangs. 

Scoff. 
LONG'-FOR-GOT'T£N,  a.     Forgotten  a  long  time. 
LONG'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  a.     Having  a  great  ex- 
tent of  thought. 
LON'GI-GORN,    71.      [L.    longus,   long,    and    cornu, 
horn.] 

A  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  insects,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  their  antenna?.  Brande. 

LON-GIM'A-NOUS,  a.       [longus,  long,   and   manus, 
hand.] 

Having  long  hands.  Brown. 

LON-GIM'E-TRY,  71.     [L.  longus,  long,  and  Gr.  uc- 
T|0i>",  measure.] 

The   art   or  practice  of   measuring  distances  or 
lengths.'.  Barlow. 

LONG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Earnestly  desiring;  having  a 

craving  or  preternatural  appetite 
LONG'ING,  71.     An  eager  desire;  a  craving  or  preter- 
natural appetite. 
LONG'ING-LY,  ado.     With  eager  wishes  or  appetite. 
LON-GIN'QUI-TY,  71.     [L.  longinquitas.] 

Great  distance.  Barrow. 

LON'G!-PALP,    11.      [L.  lonrms,  long,  and  palpus,  a 
feeler.] 

A  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  insects  or  beetles  hav- 
ing long  maxillary  feelers.  Brande. 
LON-GI-PEN'NATE,  a.     [L.  longus,  long,  and  penna, 
a  quill  or  wing.] 

A  name  given  to  a  family  of  swimming  birds  with 
long  wings,  as  the  albatross,  &.C  Brande. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD. —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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LON-GI-ROS'TERS,  n.  pi.  [L.  longus,  long,  and  ros- 
trum, beak.] 

.  A  tribe  of  wading  birds,  having  very  long  beaks, 
which  they  thrust  in  the  mud  in  search  of  i'oud,  in- 
cluding snipes,  *Stc.  Brandc, 

LON-GI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  Having  a  long  bill  ;  applied 
to  cerlainbirtls,  as  the  snipe.  Partington. 

LONGTSR,  a.     Somewhat  long  ;  moderately  long. 

LON'Gl-TUHE,  re.     [L.  longitudo,  from  long-its,  long.] 

1.  Properly,  length  ;  as,  the  longitude  of  a  room  ;  but 
in  this  sense  not  now  used.  Appropriately,  in  geog- 
raphy, 

2.  The  distance  of  any  place  on  the  globe  from  an- 
other place,  eastward  or  westward,  measured  on  the 
equator;  or  the  distance  of  any  place  from  a  given 
meridian,  ineasuied  on  the  equator.  Boston,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  situated  in  the  71st  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  To  be  able  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  navigation. 

3.  The  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  is  its  dis- 
tance from  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  beginning  of 
Aries,  reckoned  on  the  ecliptic.  Olmsted. 

LON-GI-TO'DIN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  longitude  or 
length  ;  as,  longitudinal  distance. 

2.  Extending  in  length  ;  running  lengthwise,  as 
distinguished  from  transverse  or  across  ;  as,  the  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  jf  a  body.  The  longitudinal  suture 
of  the  head  runs  between  the  coronal  and  lamb- 
doidal  sutures.  Bailey. 

LON-GI-TO'DIN-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
length. 

Some  of  the  Titers  of  the  human  body  are  placed  longitudinally, 
oth  -rs  transversely.  Encyc. 

LONG'LIOG-G£D,  a.     Having  long  legs. 

LONG'LlV-ED,  a.  Having  a  long  life  or  existence  ; 
living  long  ;  lasting  long. 

LONG'-LOST,  a.     Lost  for  a  long  time. 

LONG'-LOV-ED,  (-luvd,)  a.  Being  loved  a  long 
time. 

LONG'LY,  adv.     With  longing  desire.     [Not  used.] 

Slialc. 

LONG'-MEAS-TJRE,  (-me/.h'ur,) n.  Lineal  measure ; 
tile  measure  of  length. 

LONG'-NECK-JED,  (-nekt,)  a.     Having  a  long  neck. 

Bucldand. 

LONG'NESS,  ?i.     Length.     [Little  used.] 

LONG'-NURS-jED,  (-nurst,)  a.     Nursed  a  long  time. 

Moore. 

LONG-PS RT-ED,  a.     Having  been  long  separated. 

LONG-PRtM'ER,  n.  A  printing  type  of  a  particular 
size,  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

LONG-PR  I. M'Elt,  a.  Noting  a  kind  of  type  between 
small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

LOXG'-PROM'IS-ED,  (-prom'ist,)  a.  Having  been 
long  promised. 

LONG'-RUN,  n.  The  whole  course  of  things  taken 
together  ;  and  hence  the  ultimate  result. 

LONG'-SET-TLED,  a.     Having  been  long  settled. 

Peel. 

LONG'-SHAFT-ED,  a.     Having  a  long  shaft. 

Decandolle. 

LONG'-SHANK-£D,  (-shankt.)  a.     Having  long  legs. 

Burton. 

LONG'-SIGHT,  n.     Long-sightedness.  Oood. 

LONG'-SIGHT'EI),  a.  Able  to  see  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  used  literally  of  the  eyes,  and  figuratively  of 
the  mind  or  intellect. 

LONG'-STGHT'EIl-NESS,  n.  The  faculty  of  seeing 
objects  at  a  great  distance. 

2.  In  medicine,  presbyopy  ,  that  defect  of  sijht  by 
which  objects  near  at  hand  are  seen  confusedly,  but 
at  remoter  distances  distinctly.  Hooper. 

LONG'SOME,  (long'sum,)  a.  Extended  in  length; 
tiresome;  tedious;  as,  a  longsomc  plain.     [Ouw.]^ 

Prior. 

LONG'SPUN,  a.    Spun  or  extended  to  a  great  length. 

Addison. 

LONG'-STRETCII-ING,  a.     Stretching  far.     More. 

LONG -SUF'FER-ANCE,  n.  Forbearance  to  punish  ; 
clemency  ;  patience.  Cum.  Prayer. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ING,  o.  Bearing  injuries  or  provo- 
cation for  a  long  time  ;  patient;  not  easily  provoked. 

The    Lord    God,    merciful    and    gracious,    long.sujjering    and 
abundant  in  goodness.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

LONG-SUF'FER-ING,  n.  Long  endurance ;  patience 
of  offens". 

Despises    ,hou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
long'SHffrring  ?  —  Rom.  h, 

LONG'-TaIL,  re.  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog,  hav- 
ing an  uncut  tail. 

A  long-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  one  qualified 
to  hunt ;  other  dogs  being  required  to  have  their  tails 
cut.  Hence,  cut  and  long-tail  signified  gentlefolks, 
and  others  as  they  might  come.  Smart. 

LONG'-TONGU-.ED,  (-tungd,)a.    Rating;  babbling. 

Shult. 

LONG'VVaYS  ;  a  mistake  for  Longwise. 

LONG-WIND'ED,  a.  Long-brenthed  ;  hence,  tedious 
in  speakintr,  argument,  or  narration ;  as,  a  long- 
winded  advocate. 

LONG'WISE,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  length ; 
lengthwise      [Little  used,]  Hakaoill. 


LOO 

LON'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  solitary.  [Not  used,  and  in- 
elegant..] 

LOO,  71.    A  game  at  cards.  Pojie. 

LOO,  v.  t.  To  beat  the  opponents  by  winning  every 
trick  at  the  game.  Sltak. 

LOO'BI-LY,  ado.  [See  Looby.]  Like  a  looby;  in 
an  awkward,  clumsy  manner.  L' Estrange. 

LOO'BY,  n.     [\V.  llabi,  a  tall,  lank  person,  a  looby,  a 
lubber,  a  clumsy  fellow  ;  Hob,  a  blockhead,  an  un- 
wieldy lump.] 
An  awkward,  clumsy  fellow  ;  a  lubber. 

Who  could  give  die  looby  such  airs  ?  Swifl. 

LOOF,  71.  The  after  part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  the  part 
where  the  planks  begin  to  be  incurvated,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

LOOF.    See  Luff,  which  is  the  word  used. 

LOOF'£D,  (looft,)  a.  [See  Aloof.]  Gone  to  a  dis- 
tance.    [Not  used.']  Ska/:. 

LOOK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  locian  ;  G.  lugen  ;  Sans,  lack,  lokhan. 
It  is  perhaps  allied  to  W.  lygu,  to  appear,  to  shine. 
(See  Light.)  The  primary  sense  is  to  stretch,  to 
extend,  to  shoot ;  hence,  to  direct  the  eye.  We  ob- 
serve its  primary  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
seek.     Hence,  to  look  for  is  to  seek.] 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  toward  an  object,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeing  it. 

When  the  object  is  within  sight,  look  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  at.  We  look  on  or  at  a  picture  ;  we 
look  on  or  at  the  moon  ;  we  can  not  look  on  or  at  the 
unclouded  sun  without  pain. 

At,  after  look,  is  not  used  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  common  usage,  at  or  on  is  now  used 
indifferently  in  many  cases,  and  yet  in  other  cases 
usage  has  established  a  preference.  In  general,  on 
is  used  in  the  more  solemn  forms  of  expression.  Mo- 
ses was  afraid  to  look  on  God.  The  Lord  look  on  you 
and  judge.  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  the  use  of 
at  would  be  condemned,  as  expressing  too  little  so- 
lemnity. 

In  some  cases,  at  seems  to  be  more  properly  used 
before  very  distant  objects  ;  but  the  cases  can  hardly 
be  defined. 

The  particular  direction  of  the  eye  is  expressed  by 
various  modifying  words  ;  as,  to  look  down,  to  look 
up,  to  look  back,  to  look  forward,  to  look  from,  to  look 
round,  to  look  out,  to  look  under.  When  the  object  is 
not  in  siuht,  look  is  followed  by  after,  or  for.  Hence, 
to  look  after,  or  look  for,  is  equivalent  to  seek  or  search, 
or  to  expect. 

2.  To  see ;  to  have  the  sight  or  view  of. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass, 

And  look^  it  through,  hut  to  it  can  not  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  To  direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  apply  the  mind 
or  understanding  ;  to  consider;  tc  examine.  Look  at 
the  conduct  of  this  man  ;  view  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
Let  every  man  look  into  the  state  of  his  own  heart. 
Let  us  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  men  on 
this  subject. 

4.  To  expect. 

He  must  look  to  light  another  battle  before  tie  could  reach  Oxford. 
[LiUle  used.]  Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care  ;  to  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Shale. 

6.  To  be  directed. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on. . —  Pr'ov.  iv. 

7.  To  seem;  to  appear;  to  have  a  particular  ap- 
pearance. The  patient  looks  better  than  he  did.  The 
clouds  look  rainy. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

Ad.lison. 
Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person.      Walts. 

So  we  say,  to  look  stout  or  big  ;  to  took  peevish  ;  to 
look  pleasant  or  graceful. 

8.  To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situation ;  to 
face  ;  to  front. 

The  gate  that  looketli  toward  the  north.  —  Ezek.  viii. 
The  "east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  that  lookclh  eastward. — 
E'/.efc.  xi. 

To  look  about;  to  look  on  all  sides,  or  in  different 
directions. 

To  look  about  one  ;  to  he  on  the  watch  ;  to  be  vigi- 
lant ;  to  be  circumspect  or  guarded.         Arbuthnot. 

To  look  after  ;  to  attend  ;  to  take  care  of;  as,  to 
look  after  children. 

2.  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  —  Luke  xxl. 

3.  To  seek  ;  to  search. 

My  subject  dues  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the  water,  or  point 
forth  the  place  whereto  it  has  now  retreated.     Woodward. 

To  look  for ;  to  expect ;  as,  to  look  for  news  by  the 
arrival  of  a  ship. 

Look  now  Jot  no  enchanting  voice.  fiftUon. 

2.  To  seek  ;  to  search  ;  as,  to  look  for  lost  money, 
or  lost  cattle. 

To  look  into  ;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  observe  nar- 
rowly ;  to  examine  ;  as,  to  look  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  to  book  into  the  conduct  of  another ;  to  look  into 
one's  affairs. 

Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  —  1  Pet.  1. 


LOO 

To  look  on  ;  to  regard  ;  to  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Prior. 

2.  To  consider;  to  view;  to  conceive  of;  to 
think. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on.  Shale. 

To  look  over;  to  examine  one  by  one  ;  as,  to  look 
over  a  catalogue  of  books  ;  to  look  over  accounts. 

To  overlook  has  a  different  sense ;  to  pass  over 
without  seeing. 

To  look  out ;  to  be  on  the  watch.  The  seaman 
loolcs  out  for  breakers. 

To  look  to  cr  unto ;  to  watch ;  to  take  care  of. 

Look  well  10  thy  herds.  —  Prov.  xxvii. 

2.  To  resort  to  with  confidence  or  expectation  of 
receiving  something ;  to  expect  to  receive  from.  The 
creditor  may  look  to  the  surety  for  payment. 

£oo£  uulo  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  —  Is.  xlv. 
To  look  through  ;   to  penetrate  with   the   eye,  or 
with  the  understanding ;  to  see  or  understand  per- 
fectly. 
LOOK,  ii.  t.    To  seek  ;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  1  go  from  place  to  place.     [Obe.]     Spenser. 
2.  To  influence  by  looks  or  presence  ;  as,  to  look 
down  opposition. 

'     A  spirit  fit  to  start  Into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

To  look  out  s  to  search  for  and  discover.  Look  out 
associates  of  good  reputation. 

To  look  in  the  face ;  to  face  or  meet  with  boldness. 
To  look  one  another  in  the  face  ;  to  meet  for  combat. 
2  Kings  xiv. 

To  look  up  a  thing,  is  to  search  for  it  and  find  it ; 
as,  I  do  not  know  where  the  book  is ;  I  must  look 
it  up. 
LOOK,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attention  or 
notice.  Look  ye,  look  you;  that  is,  see,  behold,  ob- 
serve, take  notice. 
LOOK,  n.  Cast  of  countenance  ;  air  of  the  face;  as- 
pect ;  as,  a  high  look  is  an  index  of  pride  ;  a  down- 
cast look  indicates  modesty,  bashfulness,  or  depres- 
sion of  mind. 

Pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty  have  frightful  looks.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing.  Every  look  filled 
him  with  anguish. 

3.  View  ;  watch.  Swinburne. 
LOOK'/.*D,  (bokt,)  pp.    Searched  for ;  sought. 
LOQK'ER,  n.    One  who  looks. 

A  looker  on  ;  a  mere  spectator  ;  one  that  loolis  on, 
but  has  no  agency  or  interest  in  the  affair. 

LOOK'ING,/i/>r.     Seeking. 

LOOK'ING,  re.  Search  or  searching.  Looking  for; 
expectation.     Heb.  x. 

LOOK'ING-GLXSS,  n.  A  glass  which  reflects  the 
form  of  the  person  who  looks  on  it ;  a  mirror. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass.  South. 

LOOK'-OUT,  71.  A  careful  looking  or  watching  for 
any  object  or  event.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  small  tower,  with  windows,  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  for  viewing  the  scenery  around. 

LOOL,  re.  In  metallurgy,  a  vessel  used  to  receive  the 
washings  of  ores  of  metals.  Encyc. 

LOOM,  7t.     [Sax.  loma,  geloma,  utensils.] 

1.  In  composition,  heir-loom,  in  law,  is  a  personal 
chattel  that  by  special  custom  descends  to  an  heir 
with  the  inheritance,  being  such  a  thing  as  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  estate,  without  injury  to  it; 
such  as  jewels  of  the  crown,  charters,  deeds,  and 
the  like.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other  material, 
in  which  a  weaver  works  thread  into  cloth. 

Hector,  when  he   sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distalH 

Rambler. 

3.  [Dan.  lorn,  or  loom,  G.  lohme.]  A  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  goose. 

4.  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  within  board. 

Mar.  Diet. 
LOOM,  7>.  i.     [Q,u.  Sax.  leoman,  to  shine,  from  leoma,  a 
beam  of  light.     This  does  not  give  the  exact  sense 
of  the  word  as  now  used.] 

1.  To  appear  above  the  surface  either  of  sea  or 
land,  or  to  appear  larger  than  the  real  dimensions 
and  indistinctly,  as  a  distant  object,  a  ship  at  sea, 
or  a  mountain.  The  ship  looms  large,  or  the  land 
looms  high.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  rise  and  to  be  eminent,  in  a  moral  sense. 

On  no  occasion  does  he    (Paul)  loom  so  high,  and  shine  so 
gloriously,  as  in  the  context.  J.  M.  Alason. 

LOOM'-GaLE,?i.     A  gentle  gale  of  wind.       Encyc. 

LOOM'ING,  ppr.  Appearing  above  the  surface,  or 
indistinctly,  at  a  distance. 

LOO.M'ING*  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  appear- 
ance of  objects  seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    [See  M  i  rage.]  Brandc. 

LOON,  re.  [Scot,  {our  or  loon.  Q,u.  Sax.  lun,  needy, 
or  lr.  liun,  sluggish.] 

1.  A  sorry  fellow  ;  c  rogue  ;  a  rascal. 

Dryden,     Shak. 
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2.  A  migratory  w;iter-fovvl  of  the  genus  Colym- 
dus  ;  also  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver.     [Ice. 
lunde.] 
LOOP,  n.     [Ir.  lubam,  to  bend  or  fold  ;   lub,  luba,  a 
thong,  a  loop.] 

1.  A  folding  or  doubling  of  a  string  or  a  noose, 
through  which  a  lace  or  cord  may  be  run  for  fasten- 
ing. 

That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop 

To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shah. 

2.  A  small,  narrow  opening ;  a  loop-hole.  Choilt. 

3.  In  iron  works,  the  part  of  a  row  or  block  of  cast 
iron,  melted  off'  for  the  forge  or  hammer. 

LOOP'ED,  (loopt,)  a.     Full  of  holes.  Shak. 

LOOP'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  larves  of  certain  species  of 
moths,  (Geometrre,)  which  form  a  loop  when  crawl- 
ing. Parting-tun. 

LOOP'-HoLE,  n.  A  small  opening  in  the  walls  of  a 
fortification,  or  in  the  hulk-head  of  a  ship,  through 
which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  are  discharged 
at  an  enemy. 

2.  A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage. 

3.  A  passage  for  escape  ;  means  of  escape. 

Dryden. 
LOOP'-HoL-M),  (-hold,)  a.    Full  of  holes  or  open- 
ings for  escape.  Iludibras. 
LOOP'ING,  11.     In  metallurgy,  the  running  together  of 
the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass,  when  the  ore  is 
only  heated  for  calcination.     [D.  loopen,  to  run.] 

Encyc. 
LOORD,  n.     [D.  leer,  a  clown  ;  Fr.  lourd,  Sp.  lerdo, 
heavy,  dull,  gross.] 

A  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone.     [JVo«  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
LOOSE,  (loos,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  lysan,  alysan,  leosan  ;  Sw. 
losa  ;  D.  lossen,  looien  ;  G.  loscn ;  Dun.  loser;  Goth. 
lausyan;  Gr.  Auto,  contracted  from  the  same  root. 
The  W.  Ilacsu  signifies  to  relax,  but  may  be  from 
the  root  of  lax.  These  words  coincide  with  the  Ch. 
Syr.  Ar.  and  Heb.  f^n.    Class  Ls,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  untie  or  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  fastening. 
Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  r  —  Job  xxxvih. 

Ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her ;  loose  tbem,  and 
bring  them  to  me.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

2.  To  relax. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed. — Dan.  v. 

3.  To  release  from  imprisonment ;  to  liberate ;  to 
set  at  liberty. 

The  captive  exile  hastened]  that  he  may  be  loosed.  —  Is.  li. 

4.  To  free  from  obligation. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife.  —  1  Cor.  vii. 

5.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  binds  or  shackles  ; 
as,  a  man  loosed  from  lust  and  pelf.  Dryden. 

6.  To  relieve ;  to  free  from  any  thing  burdensome 
or  afflictive. 

Woman,  lliou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity. — Luke  xiii. 

7.  To  disengage ;  to  detacli ;  as,  to  loose  one's  hold. 

8.  To  put  off. 

Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot.  —Josh.  v. 

9.  To  open. 

Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 

—  Rev.  v. 

10.  To  remit ;  to  absolve. 

Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

—  Matt.  xvi. 

LOOSE,  ».  t.    To  set  sail ;  to  leave  a  port  or  harbor. 
Now  when  Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from  Paphos,  they  ct-me 
to  Perga,  in  Pamphylia.  —  Acts  xiii. 

LOOSE,  a.  [Goth,  laus  ;  D.  los,  losse;  G.  los;  Dan. 
lite ;  Sw.  His.     Qa.  W.  lias,  loose,  lax.] 

1.  Unbound  ;  untied  ;  unsewed  ;  not  fastened  or 
confined  ;  as,  the  loose  sheets  of  a  book. 

2.  Not  tight  or  close  ;  as,  a  loose  garment. 

3.  Not  crowded  ;  not  close  or  compact. 

With  horse  ami  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array.  Milton. 

4.  Not  dense,  close,  or  compact ;  as,  a  cloth  or  fos- 
sil of  loose  texture. 

5.  Not  close  ;  not  concise ;  lax ;  as,  a  loose  and  dif- 
fuse style. 

6.  Not  precise  or  exact;  vague;  indeterminate; 
as,  a  loose  way  of  reasoning. 

'  7.  Not  strict  or  rigid;   as,  a  loose  observance  of 
rites. 

8.  Unconnected  ;  rambling  ;  as,  a  loose,  indigested 
play. 

Vario  spends  whole  morning*  in  running  over  loose  and  uncon- 
nected p;i£res.  Walls, 

9.  Of  lax  bowels.  Locke. 

10.  Unengaged  ;  not  attached  or  enslaved. 

lo  sit  us  louje  from  pleasures,  and 
i  of  them,  as  they  can.     Atterbury. 

11.  Disengaged  ;  free  from  obligation  j  with  from 
or  of. 

Now  1  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow  ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thought? 
[Little  used.]  m  Addison. 

12.  Wanton  ;  unrestrained  in  behavior;  dissolute  j 
unchaste ;  as,  a  loose  man  or  woman. 

13.  Containing  unchaste  language  j  as,  a  loose 
epistle.  Dryden. 


LOP 

To  break  loose ;  to  escape  from  confinement ;  to 
gain  liberty  by  violence.  Dryden. 

To  tet  loose  ;  to  free  from  restraint  or  confinement ; 
to  set  at  liberty.  Locke. 

LOOSE,  n.     Freedom  from  restraint ;  liberty. 

Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose.  Dryden. 

Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow.  Addison. 

We  use  this  word  only  in  the  phrase  give  a  loose. 
The  following  use  of  it  —  "he  runs  with  an  un- 
bounded loose"  —  is  obsolete.  Prior. 

LOOS'  F.D,  (loost,)  pp.  Untied;  unbound;  freed  from 
restraint  or  costiveness. 

LOOSE'LY,  (loos'ly,)  ado.  Not  fast ;  not  firmly  ;  that 
may  be  easily  disengaged ;  as,  things  loosely  tied  or 
connected. 

2.  Without  confinement. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 

About  her  ears.  Spenser. 

3.  Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region.  Milton. 

4.  Irregularly;  not  with  the  usual  restraints. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  conversation  was 

not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives.  Ca'nden. 

5.  Negligently  ;  carelessly  ;  heedlessly  ;  as,  a  mind 
loosely  employed.  Locke. 

6.  Meanly ;  slightly. 
A  prince  should  not  be 

weak  a  composition. 

7.  Wantonly  ;  dissolutely  ;  unchastely.       Pope. 
LOOS'EN,  (loos'n,)  v.  t.     [from  loose,  or  it  is  the  Sax- 
on infinitive  retained.] 

1.  To  free  from  tightness,  tension,  firmness,  or  fix- 
edness ;  as,  to  loosen  a  string  when  tied,  or  a  knot ; 
to  loosen  a  joint ;  to  loosen  a  rock  in  the  earth. 

2.  To  render  less  dense  or  compact ;  as,  to  loosen 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

3.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  loosens  his  hands  and  assists  his  understanding.       Dryden. 

4.  To  remove  costiveness  from ;  to  facilitate  or  in- 
crease alvine  discharges. 

Fear  looseneVi  the  belly.  Bacon. 

LOOS'EN,  v.  i.  To  become  loose ;  to  become  less 
tight,  firm,  or  compact. 

LOOS'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Freed  fromt  ightness  or  fixed- 
ness ;  rendered  loose. 

LOOSE'NESS,  (loos'ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
loose  or  relaxed  ;  a  state  opposite  to  that  of  being 
tight,  fast,  fixed,  or  compact ;  as,  the  looseness  of  a 
cord  ;  the  looseness  of  a  robe ;  the  looseness  of  the 
skin  ;  the  looseness  of  earth,  or  of  the  texture  of 
cloth. 

2.  The  state  opposite  to  rigor  or  rigidness  ;  laxity  ; 
levity  ;  as,  looseness  of  morals  or  of  principles. 

3.  Irregularity ;  habitual  deviation  from  strict 
rules  ;  as,  looseness  of  life.  Hayward. 

4.  Habitual  lewdness  ;  unchastity.  Spenser. 

5.  Flux  from  the  bowels  ;  diarrhea.  Bacon. 
LOOS'  EN-ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  tightness,  tension, 

or  fixedness  ;  rendering  less  compact. 

LOOSE'STRIFE,  n.  In  botany,  the  English  popular 
name  of  several  species  of  plants,  of  the  genera 
Lysimachia,  Epilobium,  Lythrum,  and  Gaura.  Lee. 

LOOS'ING,  ppr.     Setting  free  from  confinement. 

LOP,  v.  t.  [!  know  not  the  affinities  of  this  word, 
unless  it  is  lob,  or  the  VV.  ilab,  a  stroke  ;  llabiaw,  to 
slap  or  strike,  or  the  Eng.  flap,  or  Ir.  lubam,  to  bend. 
The  primary  sense  is  evidently  to  fall  or  fell,  or  to 
strike  down,  and  I  think  it  connected  with  flap.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  extreme  part  of  any 
thing  ;  to  shorten  by  cutting  otf  the  extremities  ;  as, 
to  lop  a  tree  or  its  branches. 

With  branches  lopped  in  wood,  or  mountain  felled.        Milton. 

2.  To  cut  off",  as  exuberances ;  to  separate,  as  su- 
perfluous parts. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.  Pope. 

3.  To  cut  partly  otrand  bend  down  ;  as,  to  lop  the 
trees  or  saplings  of  a  hedge. 

4.  To  let  fall ;  to  flap  :  as,  a  horse  lops  his  ears. 
LOP,  n.     That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Else  both  body  and  lop  will  be  of  little  value.  Mortimer. 

LOP,  ?l.      [Sax.  Inppe.] 

A  flea.     [Local.] 
LOPE,  pret.  of  Leap.     [Sw.  lopa;  D.  loopen.]     [Obs.] 

<>  Spenser. 

L5PE,  n.     [Sw.  lopa,  D.  loopen,  to  run.     See  Leap.] 
A  leap  ;  a  long  step. 
[j?  word  in  popular  use  in  America.] 
LoPE,  v.  i.    To  leap ;  to  move  or  run  with  a  long  step, 

as  a  dog.  Forby. 

LO-PHT'O-DON,  n.    [Gr.  \ntrto,  a  summit,  and  otovs,n 
tooth.]     A  fossil  animal,  allied  to  the  rhinoceros  and 
tapir  :  so  named  from  the  eminence  of  its  teeth. 
LoP'fNG,  ppr.     Leaping;  moving  or  running  with  a 

long  step. 
LOP'PED,  (lopt,)  pp.     Cut  off;  shortened  by  cutting 

off  the  top  or  end  ;  bent  down. 
LOP'PER,  n.     One  that  lops. 

LOP'PER,  v.  i.  To  turn  sour  and  coagulate  from  too 
long  standing,  as  milk.  Forby. 


LOR 

LOT'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  sour  and  coagulated ; 
as,  luppired  milk.  Forby. 

LOP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  off;  shortening  by  cutting 
off  the  extremity  ;  letting  fail. 

LOP'PING,  u.  A  cutting  off,  as  of  branches  that 
which  is  cut  off. 

LOP'SID-ED,  a.  Heavier  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
as  a  ship.  [Commonly  spelt  Lapsided,  but  pro- 
nounced lopsided.]  Grose. 

LO-aUA'CiOUS,  (lo  kwa'shus,)  a.t  [L.  loquax,  from 
loquor,  to  speak  ;  Eng.  to  clack.] 

1.  Talkative  ;  given  to  continual  talking. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.  Dryden. 

2.  Speaking  ;  noisy. 

Blind  British  hards,  with  volant  touch, 

Traverse  loquacious  strings.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  and  disclose  secrets. 
LO-GtUA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  loquacious  manner. 
LO-UUA'CIOUS-NESS,  (lo-kwu'shus-,)  /  n.     [L.   lo- 
LO-O.UAC'I-TY,  (lo-kwas'e-te,)  j      quacitas.] 

Talkativeness  ;  the  habit  or  practice  of  talking 
continually  or  excessively. 

Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits.  ArbuVtnot. 
LORD,  ?(.  [Sax.  hlaford.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
be  compounded  of  hlaf  loaf,  ami  ford,  afford,  to  give; 
and  hence  a  lord  is  interpreted  a  bread-gdver.  But 
lady,  in  Saxon,  is  in  like  manner  written  hlafdag  ; 
and  dag  can  hardly  signify  a  giver.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  none  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  except  the 
Saxon  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  original 
signification  of  the  word.  I  question  the  correctness 
of  the  common  interpretation.] 

1.  A  master;  a  person  possessing  supreme  power 
and  authority  ;  a  ruler ;  a  governor. 

Man  over  man 
He  made  not  lord.  Milton. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion.  Sliak. 

2.  A  tyrant ;  an  oppressive  ruler.  Dryden. 

3.  A  husband. 

Aloft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 

My  absent  daughter  and  my  dearer  lord.  Pope. 

My  lord  also  being  old.  —  Gen.  xviii. 

4.  A  bnron  ;  the  proprietor  of  a  manor ;  as,  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

5.  A  nobleman  ;  a  title  of  honor,  in  Great  Britain, 
given  to  those  who  are  noble  by  birth  or  creation  ;  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  including  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Archbishops  and  bishops, 
also,  as  members  of  the  house  of  lords,  are  lords  of 
parliament.  Thus  we  say,  lords  temporal  and  spir- 
itual. By  courtesy,  also,  the  title  is  given  to  the  sons 
of  dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons  of 
earls.  Encyc. 

6.  An  honorary  title  bestowed  on  certain  official 
characters  ;  as,  lord  advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
chancellor,  lard  chief  justice,  &c. 

7.  In  Scripture,  the  Supreme  Being  ;  Jehovah. 
When  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  printed  in  enp- 
itals,  it  is  the  translation  of  Jehovah,  and  so  might, 
with  more  propriety,  be  rendered.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  Ps.  ex.,  Col.  iii.,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  2  Tliess.  iii.  As  a  title  of  respect,  it  is  applied 
to  kings,  Gen,  xl.,2  Sam.  xix. ;  to  princes  and  nobles, 
Gen.  xiii.,  Dan.  iv. ;  to  a  husband,  Gen.  xviii. ;  to  a 
prophet;  1  Kings  xviii.,  2  Kings  ii. ;  and  to  a  respect- 
able person,  Gen.  xxiv.  Christ  is  called  the  Lord  of 
glory,  1  Cor.  ii.,  and  Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  xix. 

8.  [Gr.  Aupciuc.]  In  ludicrous  language,  a  hump- 
backed person.  Smart. 

Lord  of  misrule;  one  formerly  chosen  to  direct  the 
sports  and  revels  of  a  family  during  Christmas  holi- 
days. Strutt. 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  the  representative  of 
royalty  in  that  country.  Lord  lieutenant  of  a  county 
is  one  deputed  by  the  sovereign  to  manage  its  mili- 
tary concerns.  Booth. 

LORD,  o.  t.  To  invest  with  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  a  lord.  Shak. 

LORD,  e.  t.  To  domineer  ;  to  rule  with  arbitrary  or 
despotic  sway  ;  sometimes  followed  by  or.er,  and 
sometimes  by  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  transitive  verb. 

The  whiles  she  lordelh  in  licentious  bliss,  Spenser. 

T  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.  S/ialt. 

U'hey  lorded  oyer  them  whom  they  now  serve.         Milton. 

LORD'ING,  7t.     A  little  lord;  a  lord  in  contempt  or 

ridicule.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

LORD'LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  lord. 

2.  Haughty  ;  proud  ;  insolent.  Dryden. 

LORD'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  lordly.]  Dignity;  high 
station.  Shak. 

2.  Pride  ;  haughtiness.  More 

LORD'LING,  n.    A  little  or  diminutive  lord.    Swift. 
LORD'LY,  a.  t  [lord  and  like.]    Becoming  a  lord  ;  per- 
taining to  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.  South. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty ;  imperious  ;  insolent. 

Every  rich  and  lordly  swain 

With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain.  Simft. 

LORD'LY,  adv.    Proudly  ;  imperiously  ;  despotically. 
A  fimished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  lordly  fierce.  Drytlen. 
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LORD'SHIP,  ?i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  lord  ; 
hence,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  noblemen,  except  to 
dukes,  who  have  the  title  of  grace. 

2.  A  titulary  conipellatiun  of  judges  and  certain 
other  persons  in  authority  and  office  in  England. 

3.  Dominion  ;  power  ;  authority.  [Johnson. 
They  who  are  accounted  10  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  them.  —  Mark  x. 

4  Seignory;  domain  ;  the  territory  of  a  lord  over 
which  he  holds  jurisdiction  ;  a  manor. 

What  lands  and  lordships  tor  their  owner  know 

My  quondam  barber.  Dryden. 

'LORD'S  SUP'PER,  n.      In  the  Christian  church,  the 

sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 
LORE,  n.     [Sax.  lar,  from  the  root  of  Irvran,  to  learn  ; 
D.  leer  ;  G.  Wire  ;  Dan.  licre ;  Sw.  Idra.] 
Learning  ;  doctrine  ;  lesson  ;  instruction. 
The  law  of  nations,  or  the  (ore  of  war.  Fairfax, 

ho  I    Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  mora 
Of  arts,  but  thundering  against  heathen  (ore.  Pope. 

LORE,  ?i.    [L.  lorum,  strap.] 

In  ornithology,  the  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye. 
LOR'EL,  n.     [Sax.  Icoran,  to  wander.] 

An  abandoned  scoundrel ;  a  vagrant.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
LoRES'MAN,  n.      [lore  and  man.]      An    instructor. 

[Obs.]  Oower. 

LOR'I-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  lorico,  loricatus,  from  lorica,  a 
coat  of  mail.] 

1.  To  plate  over ;  to  spread  over,  as  a  plate  for  de- 
fense. 

Nature  hath  loricaled  the  sides  of  the  tympanum  iu  animals  with 
ear-wax.  Hay. 

9.  To  cover  with  a  coating  or  crust,  as  a  chemical 
vessel,  for  resisting  fire. 

LOR'I-€A-TED,  pp.  Covered  or  plated  over ;  en- 
crusted. 

LOR'I-CA-TING,  ppr.  Covering  over  with  a  coating 
or  crust. 

LOR-I-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing any  thing  with  a  coating  or  crust  for  defence  ; 
as,  the  lorication  of  a.  chemical  vessel,  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  action  of  fire,  and  sustain  a  high  degree  of 
beat. 

LOR'f-MER,  n.     [L.  lorum,  a  thong  ;  Fr.  larmier.] 

A  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  and  metal  mountings  for 
bridles  and  saddles ;  hence,  a  saddler.     [JV«i  used.] 

Smart. 

LOR'ING,  n.     Instructive  discourse.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

Lo'RI-OT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  bird  called  Witwall;  the 
g  ilden  oriole,  (Oriolus  galbula.)  P.  Cijc. 

LOR'I-PED,  a..  :  molluscan  animal  furnished  with 
a  short,  double  tube,  and  having  its  foot  prolonged 
into  a  kind  of  cylindrical  cord.  Cuvicr. 

Lo'RIS,  ii.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
Lemur,  which  inhabit  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  are 
quadrumanous  mammals,  having  a  near  affinity  to 
the  monkeys. 

LORN,  a.  [Sax.  forlorcn,  Dan.  forloren,  lost.  See 
Forlorn.] 

Lost ;  forsaken  ;  lonely.  Spenser. 

Lo'RY,  n*  A  name  common  to  a  subordinate  genus 
of  birds  of  the'parrot  family,  usually  of  a  red  color. 
The  lories  inhabit  South-eastern  Asia  and  the  islands 
of  the  East.  ,  Partington. 

LOS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  lost.     [Utile  used.] 

LOS'ANGE.     SeeLoiENOE.  [Boyle. 

LOSE,  (looz,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Lost.  [Sax.  losian, 
forlosian,  furlysan  ;  D.  verliczcn  ,■  Goth,  liusan.  The 
sense  is  probably  to  part,  to  separate,  and  from  the 
root  of  hose.] 

1.  To  mislay  ;  to  part  or  be  separated  from  a  thing, 
so  as  to  have  no  knowledge  of  'the  place  where  it  is  ; 
as,  to  lose  a  book  or  a  paper  ;  to  lose  a  record  ;  to  lose 
a  dollar  or  a  ducat. 

2.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest ;  as,  to  lose 
money  in  gaming. 

3.  Not  to  gain  or  win  ;  as,  to  lose  a  battle,  that  is, 
to  be  defeated. 

4.  To  be  deprived  of;  as,  to  lose  men  in  battle  ;  to 
lose  an  arm  or  a  leg  by  a  shot  or  by  amputation  ;  to 
lose  one's  life  or  honor. 

5.  To  forfeit,  as  a  penalty.  Our  first  parents  lost 
the  favor  of  God  by  their  apostasy. 

6.  To  surfer  diminution  or  waste  of. 


7.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  hit.  Addison. 

8.  To  wander  from  ;  to  miss,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  find  ;  as,  to  lose  the  way. 

9.  To  bewilder. 

Lost  in  the  maze  of  words.  Pope. 

10.  To  possess  no  longer ;  to  be  deprived  of;  con- 
trary to  Keep  ;  as,  to  lose  a. valuable  trade. 

11.  Not  to  employ  or  enjoy;    to  waste.      Titus 
sighed  to  lose  a  day. 

The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose.       Dryden. 

12.  To  waste ;  to  squander ;  to  throw  away  ;  as, 
to  Use  a  fortune  by  gaming,  or  by  dissipation. 


LOT 

13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view  or  perception. 
We  lost  sight  ofthe  land  at  noon.  I  lost  my  com- 
panion in  the  ciowd. 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  lose  it  iu  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

14.  To  ruin ;  to  destroy  by  shipwreck,  &c. 
The  Albion  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  April 
22,  1822.     The  admiral  lost  three  ships  in  a  tempest. 

15.  To  cause  to  perish  ;  as,  to  be  lost  at  sea. 

1G.  To  employ  ineffectually  ;  to  throw  away  ;  to 
waste.  Instruction  is  often  lost  on  the  dull  ;  admo- 
nition is  lost  on  the  profligate.  It  is  often  tile  fate  of 
projectors  to  lose  their  labor. 

17.  To  be  freed  from. 

His  scaly  back  the  bunch  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Parnell. 

18.  To  fail  to  obtain. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  —  Matt.  X. 

To  lose  one's  self;  to  be  bewildered  ;  also,  to  slum- 
ber ;  to  have  the  memory  and  reason  suspended. 
LOSE,  (looz,)  v.  i.    To  forfeit  any  thing  in  contest ; 
not  to  win. 

We'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses  and  wiio  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out.  Sltak. 

2.  To  decline  ;  to  fail. 


Loses  disCNimi,  t 


i  discourse  with  her 

d,  and  like  lolly  shows.  Milton. 


LOS'EL,  ?«.  [from  the  root  of  loose.]  A  wasteful 
fellow  ;  one  who  loses  by  sloth  or  neglect ;  a  worth- 
less person.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

LOS'EL,  a.     Wasteful ;  slothful.  Iroing. 

LOS'EN-GER,  n.  [Sax.  leas,  false  ;  leasunge,  falsity.] 
A  deceiver.     [Oftfl.]  Chaucer. 

LOS'ER,  (looz'er,)  n.  One  that  loses,  or  that  is  de- 
prived of  any  thing  by  defeat,  forfeiture,  or  the  like ; 
the  contrary  to  Winner  or  Gainer.  A  loser  by  trade 
may  be  honest  and  moral ;  this  can  not  be  said  of  a 
loser  by  gaming. 

LOS'ING,  (looz'ing,)  ppr.  Parting  from  ;  missing; 
forfeiting;  wasting  ;  employing  to  no  good  purpose. 

LOS'ING,  a.  That  incurs  or  brings  loss  ;  as,  a  losing 
game  or  business. 

LOS'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 

LOSS,  n.  Privation  ;  as,  the  loss  of  property  ;  loss  of 
money  by  gaming  ;  loss  of  health  or  reputation. 
Every  loss  is  not  a  detriment.  We  can  not  regret 
the  loss  of  bad  company  or  of  evil  habits. 

2.  Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  as,  the  loss  of  a  ship  at  sea  ; 
the  loss  of  an  army. 

3.  Failure  to  succeed ;  defeat ;  as,  the  loss  of  a 
battle. 

4.  Waste  ;  useless  application  ;  as,  a  loss  of  time 
or  labor. 

5.  Waste,  by  leakage  or  escape  ;  as,  a  loss  of  li- 
quors in  transportation. 

To  bear  a  loss ;  to  make  good  ;  also,  to  sustain  a 
loss  without  sinking  under  it. 

To  be  at  a  loss  ;  to  be  puzzled  ;  to  be  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
LOSS'FUL,  a.     Detrimental.     pV'ot  used.]       Bp.  Hall. 
LOSS'LESS,  a.     Free  from  loss.     [Mit  used.]    Mdton. 
LOST,  pp.  or  a.      [from   lose.]     Mislaid  or  left   in   a 
place  unknown  or  forgotten ;  that  can  not  be  found  ; 
as,  a  lost  book. 

2.  Ruined  ;  destroyed  ;  wasted  or  squandered  ; 
employed  to  no  good  purpose  ;  as,  lost  money  ;  lost 
time. 

3.  Forfeited  ;  as,  a  lost  estate. 

4.  Not  able  to  find  the  right  way,  or  the  place  in- 
tended.    A  stranger  is  lost  in  London  or  Paris. 

5.  Bewildered  ;  perplexed  ;  being  in  a  maze  ;  as, 
a  speaker  may  be  lost  in  his  argument. 

6.  Alienated  ;  insensible  ;  hardened  beyond  sensi- 
bility or  recovery  ;  as,  a  profligate  lost  to  shame  ; 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

7.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses  ;  not  visible  ;  as, 
an  isle  lost  in  a  fog  ;  a  person  lost  in  a  crowd. 

8.  Shipwrecked  or  foundered  ;  sunk  or  destroyed  ; 
as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea,  or  on  the  rocks. 

LOT,  n.  [Sax.  hlot,  hlodd,  hlct,  Idyt ;  Goth,  hlauts ; 
D.  and  Fr.  lot ;  Svv.  lott ;  Dan.  and' Arm.  lod  ;  G.  los; 
It.  lotto  ,-  Sp.  lotrria,  a  lottery.  The  primary  sense  is, 
that  which  comes,  falls,  or  happens,  or  a  part,  a  di- 
vision, or  share.'  The  French,  from  lot,  have  lotir, 
to  divide  ;  Arm.  loda,  id.,  whence  lodecq,  a  co-heir.] 

1.  That  which,  in  human  speech,  is  called  chance, 
hazard,  fortune,  but,  in  strictness  of  language,  is  the 
determination  of  Providence  ;  as,  the  land  shall  be 
divided  by  lot.    Num.  xxvi. 

2.  That  by  which  ths  fate  or  portion  of  one  is  de- 
termined ;  that  by  which  an  event  is  committed  to 
chance,  that  is,  to  the  determination  of  Providence  ; 
as,  to  cast  lots  ;  to  draw  lots. 


3.  The  part,  division,  or  fate,  which  falls  to  one  by 
chance,  that  is,  by  divine  determination. 

The  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon. — Josh.  xii. 

He  was  but  born  to  try 
The  hi  of  man,  to  sutler  and  to  die.  Pope. 

4.  A  distinct  portion  or  parcel ;  as,  a  lot  of  goods  ; 
a  lot  of  boards. 
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5.  Proportion  or  share  of  taxes;  as,  to  pay  scot  and 
lot. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  or  division  of  land 
perhaps  originally  assigned  by  drawing  lots,  but  new 
any  portion,  piece,  or  division.  So  we  say,  a  man 
has  a  lot  of  land  in  Broadway,  or  in  the  meadow  ;  he 
has  a  lot  in  the  plain,  or  on  the  mountain  ;  he  has  a 
home-lot,  a  house-let,  a  wood-/o£. 

The  defendants  leased  a  bouse  ami  lot  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Kent,     franklin.     Lam  of  Penu. 

To  cast  lots,  is  to  use  or  throw  a  die,  or  some  other 
instrument,  by  the  unforeseen  turn  or  position  of 
which,  an  event  is,  by  previous  agreement,  deter- 
mined. 

To  draw  lots;  to  determine  an  event  by  drawing 
one  thing  from  a  number  whose  marks  are  concealed 
from  the  drawer,  and  thus  determining  an  event. 

LOT,  v.  t.     To  allot. ;  to  assign  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  sort ; 
to  catalogue  ;  to  portion.  Prior. 

LoTE,  n.     [Gr.  Xojr  5:  L.  lotus,  lotos.] 

1.  The  modern  popular  name  of  several  plants, 
more  especially  of  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  of  Africa, 
which  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  produces  a 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  large  stone, 
which  grows  on  every  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  A  little  muddy  fish,  like  an  eel.  Cotgrave. 
LOTH,  a.     [Sax.   lath,   Sw.  led,    Dan.    leede,   odious, 

hated.  The  common  orthography  is  loath,  pronounced 
with  o  long,  but  both  the  orthography  and  pronunci- 
ation originally  followed  the  analogy  of  cloth,  Sax. 
clath.  I  have  followed  Milton,  Dryden,  Waller, 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  in  the  orthography  of  this 
word.  The  verb,  also,  with  the  derivatives,  w<.s 
originally  spelt  without  the  letter  a,  and  this  spelling 
would  be  preferable.  The  primary  sense  is  to  thrust, 
to  turn  or  drive  away.  See  the  verb,  and  Class  Ld, 
No.  9,  15.] 

1.  Literally,  hating,  detesting  ;  hence, 

2.  Unwilling  ;  disliking  ;  not  inclined  ;  reluctant. 
Long  doth  he  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land.  Dai  tea. 
To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth.  Waller. 

Lo'TION,  n.     [L.  lotio,  from  luvo,  to  wash.] 

1.  A  washing  ;  particularly,  a  washing  of  the  skin 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair.  Encyc. 

2.  A  liquid  preparation  for  washing  some  pait  of 
the  body,  to  cleanse  it  of  foulness  or  deformity.  Encyc. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  a  preparation  of  medicines,  by 
washing  them  in  some  liquid,  to  remove  foreign  sub- 
stances, impurities,  &c.  Encyc. 

LOT'TED,   jip.     Allotted  ;   assigned  ;    sorted  ;    por- 
tioned. 
LOT'TER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  loterie  ;  Sp.  loteria.     See  Lot.] 

1.  A  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  by 
chance,  or  the  distribution  itself.  Lotteries  are  often 
authorized  by  law,  but  many  good  men  deem  them 
immoral  in  principle,  and  almost  all  men  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  their  effects  are  pernicious. 

2.  Allotment.     [JVot  used.] 

LOT'TING,  ppr.     Assigning;  distributing;  sorting. 
Lo'TUS,  n*  [Gr.  Woe.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
ancients  applied  the  name  lotus  to  the  Zizyphus  Lo- 
tus of  Africa,  [see  Lote,]  the  Nyrnplnea  Lotus,  an 

ud  to  t° 
the  genus  Lotus. 


Egyptian  water  plant,  and  to  the  several  species  of 


LOUD,  a.  [Sax.  Mud,  or  lud;  G.  laut;  D.  Hud ;  Dan. 
lyd;  L.  laudo,  to  praise,  and  with  a  prefix,  plaudo  ; 
W.  clod,  praise,  formed  from  Hod,  which  signifies 
what  is  forcibly  uttered  ;  tlodi,  to  reach  out ;  llawd, 
that  shoots  out,  that  is  productive,  also  a  lud.    This 

is  the   Ch.  Syr.  -Heb.  and   Sam.  "6\  Eth.  (D ArS 

walad,  Ar.  <>J»  walada,  to  bring  forth.     The  primary 

sense  is  obvious.  Q_u.  its  connection  with  the  Ir. 
blaodh  and  glaodh,  a  calling,  and  Sax.  lathian,  to  call. 
See  Class  Ld,  No.  8,  29.] 

1.  Having  a  great  sound  ;  high  sounding  ;  noisy  ; 
striking  the  ear  with  great  force  ;  as,  a  loud  voice  ;  a 
loud  cry  ;  loud  thunder. 

2.  Uttering  or  making  s,  great  noise ;  as,  loud  instru- 
ments.    2  Chron.  xxx. 

3.  Clamorous  ;  noisy. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn.  — Prov.vii. 

4.  Emphatical ;  impressive ;  as,  a  loud  call  to  avoid 
danger. 

LOUD,  adv.     With  loudness  ;  loudly.  Smart. 

LOUD'-LaUGH-ING,  (-faffing,)  a.    Laughing  loudly. 
LOUD'LY,  ado.     With  great  sound  or  noise  ;  noisily. 

Who  lone1  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaimed.  Dcnham. 

2.  Clamorously  ;  with  vehement  complaints  or  itn 
portunity.     He  loudly  complained  of  intolerance. 
LOUD'NiiSS,  n.     Great  sound  or  noise  ;  as,  the  loud 
ness  of  a  voice  or  of  thunder. 
2.  Clamor;  clamorousness;  turbulence;  upioar. 
LOUD'-VOICVED,  (-voist,)  a.    Having  a  loud  voice. 

Byron. 
LOUGH,  (lok,)  n.     [Ir.] 

A  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  different  orthography 
of  the  Scottish  loch.  Fairfax. 

LOU'IS-D'OR',  (loo'e-dore',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  Lewis  of  gold.] 
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A  sold  coin  of  France,  first  struck  in  1640,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  value  twenty  shillings  sterling, 
equitl  to  about  $4.44. 
LOUNGE,  v.  i.     [FY.  Ion  vis,  a  lingerer,  from  long.] 

1.  To  spend  time  lazily. 

2.  To  move  idly  about ;  to  stroll. 

3.  To  recline  at  ease  ;  to  loll. 
LOU-N'GE,  «.     An  idle  gait  or  stroll. 

2.  The  act  of  reclining  at  ease. 

3.  A  place  for  lounging. 

LOUNG'ER,  7i.  An  idler;  one  who  loiters  away  his 
time  in  indolence. 

LOUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Passing  the  time  in  idleness; 

LOUR.     See  Lower.  [reclining  at  ease. 

LOUSE,  «. ;  pi.  Lice.  [Sax.  Ins,  pi.  lys :  D.  luis ;  G. 
laus;  Sw.  and  Dan.  lus.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitic  insects, 
termed  Pediculus,  with  a  flattened  body  divided  into 
eleven  or  twelve  segments,  to  three  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  pair  of  legs,  which  are  short,  and  terminated 
by  a  stout  nail  or  two  opposing  hooks,  which  enable 
these  animals  to  cling  with  great  facility.  The 
mouth  consists  of  a  small,  tubular  protuberance,  situ- 
ated at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head,  in  the 
form  of  a  snout,  and  containing  a  sucker  when  at 
rest.  Their  eggs  are  termed  nits  in  English.  Two 
species  infest  the  bodies  of  men.  Different  animals 
are  infested  with  different  species. 

LOUSE,  (lowz,)  v.  t.     To  clean  from  lice.  Swift. 

LOUSE'WORT,  (lows'vvurt,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Pedicularis,  so  named  because  sheep  were  supposed 
to  become  lousy  by  feeding  much  on  it.  The  yellow 
louscwort  is  the  genus  Rhinanthus. 

Loudon.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

LOUS'I-LY,  adv.  [from  lousy.]  In  a  mean,  paltry 
manner;  scurvily.     [Vulgar.] 

LOUS'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

LOUS'Y,  (low'ze,)  a.  [from  louse.]  Swarming  with 
lice  ;  infested  with  lice.  Drydcn. 

2.  Mean  ;  low  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  a  lousy  knave. 
[  Vulvar.]  Sltak. 

LOUT,n.     [Q.U.  Sax.  lead,  G.  leute,  people.] 

A  mean,  awkward  fellow ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  clown. 
Sltak.     Gay. 

LOUT,  o.  i.     [Sax.  Mutan.] 

To  bend  ;  to  bow  ;  to  stoop.     [Obsolete,  or  local.] 
Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 

LOUT'TSH,  a.     Clownish  ;  rude  ;  awkward.     Sidney. 

LOUT'ISH-LY,  ado.    Like  a  clown  ;  in  arude,  clum- 
'  sy,  awkward  manner. 

LOUT'ISH-NESS,  n.     Clownishness.  Todd. 

LOU'VER,  (loo'ver,)  n.     [Fr.  Convert.] 

An  opening  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  buildings  for 
the  escape  of  smoke  or  for  ventilation,  often  in  the 
form  of  a  turret  or  small  lantern.      Gloss  ofArehit. 

A  louver  window,  in  church  steeples,  is  an  opening 
crossed  by  bars  of  wood,  &c,  to  exclude  rain,  but 
allow  the  passage  of  sound  from  the  bells.      Francis. 

L5VA-I1LE,  o.     Worthy  of  love  ;  amiable.  Sherwood. 

LOV'AGB,  n.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Ligusticum, 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  potherb.  Loudon. 

LOVE,  (hiv,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  lufian,  htrian;  D.  linen  ;  G. 
lichen  ;  Kuss.  lioblyu ;  L.  libeo,  lubro  ;  Sans,  loab,  love, 
desire.  (See  Lief.)  The  sense  is  probably  to  be 
prompt,  free,  willing,  from  leaning,  advancing,  or 
drawing  forward.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  regard 
with  affection  on  account  of  some  qualities  which 
excite  pleasing  sensations,  or  desire  of  gratification. 
We  /ore  a  friend  on  account  of  some  qualities  which 
give  us  pleasure  in  his  society.  We  love  a  man  who 
has  done  us  a  favor  ;  in  which  case  gratitude  enters 
into  the  composition  of  our  affection.  We  looe  our 
parents  and  our  children,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  us,  and  on  account  of  many  qualities 
which  please  us.  We  love  to  retire  to  a  cool 
shade  in  summer.  We  love  a  warm  room  in  win- 
ter. We  love  to  hear  an  eloquent  advocate.  The 
Christian  loves  his  Bible.  In  short,  we  love  what- 
ever ^ives  us  pleasure  and  delight,  whether  ani- 
ma>  or  intellectual ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  right, 
vrr  love  God  above  all  things,  as  the  sum  of  all  ex- 
cel.ence,  and  all  the  attributes  which  can  communi- 
cate happiness  to  intelligent  beings.  In  other  words, 
the  Christian  loves  God  with  the  lore  of  complacency 
in  his  attributes,  the  love  of  benevolence  toward  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  love  of  gratitude 
for  favors  received. 

Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

all  thv  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  aH  thyself.  —Matt.  >.xii. 

2.  To  have  benevolence  or  good  will  for.    John  iii. 
LOVE,  v.  i.     To  delight  ;  to  take  pleasure.       Smart. 
LOVE,  (luv,)  n.     An  affection  of  the  mind  excited  by 

beauty  and  worth  of  any  kind,  or  by  the  qualities  of 
an  object  which  communicate  pleasure,  sensual  or 
intellectual.  It  is  opposed  to  Hatred.  Lowe  between 
the  sexes  is  a  compound  affection,  consisting  of  es- 
teem, benevolence,  and  animal  desire.  Love  is  ex- 
cited by  pleasing  qualities  of  any  kind,  as  by  kind- 
ness, benevolence,  charity,  and  by  the  qualities 
which  render  social  intercourse  agreeable.  In  the 
latter  case,  love  is  ardent  friendship,  or  a  strong  at- 
tachment springing  from  good  will  and  esteem,  and 
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the  pleasure  derived  from  the  company,  civilities, 
and  kindnesses  of  others. 

Between  certain  natural  relatives,  love  seems  to  be 
in  some  cases  instinctive.  Such  is  the  looe  of  a 
mother  for  her  child,  which  manifests  itself  toward 
an  infant,  before  any  particular  qualities  in  the  child 
are  unfolded.  This  affection  is  apparently  as  strong 
in  irrational  animals  as  in  human  beings. 

We  speak  of  the  love  of  amusement,  the  love  of 
books,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  whatever 
contributes  to  our  pleasure  or  supposed  profit. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  first  duty  of  man,  and  this 
springs  from  just  views  of  his  attributes  or  excel- 
lences of  character,  which  afford  the  highest  delight 
to  the  sanctified  heart.  Esteem  and  reverence  con- 
stitute ingredients  in  this  affection,  and  a  fear  of  of- 
fending him  is  its  inseparable  effect. 

2.  Courtship;  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  make  love, 
that  is,  to  court ;  to  woo ;  to  solicit  union  in  mar- 
riage. 

3.  Patriotism  ;  the  attachment  one  has  to  his  na- 
tive land  ;  as,  the  love  of  country. 

4.  Benevolence  ;  grod  will. 

God  is  love.  —  1  John  iv. 

5.  The  object  beloved. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.  Pope. 

6.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Trust  me,  love.  Dryden. 

7.  Cupid,  the  god  of  love. 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow.  Drydcn. 

8.  Lewdness. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bei.  Shak. 

9.  A  thin,  silk  stuff.  [Obs.]  Boyle. 
Love  in  idleness:  a  kind  of  violet.  Sltak. 
Free  of  love ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cercis. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 
LOVE'-AP-PLE,  (luv'ap-pl,)  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Solanum,  or  Lycopersicum,  or  its  fruit ;  the  tomato. 
LOVE'-BRO-KER,  n.     A   third   person  who  acts   as 

agent  between  lovers.  Sltak. 

LOVE'-CRACK-A'D,  (-krakt,)  a      Crazed  with  love. 
LOV'£D,  (luvd,)  pp  or  a.   Having  the  affection  of  any 

one. 
LOVE'-DART-ING,  a     Darting  love,  as  the  eyes. 

Milton. 
LOVE'-DAY,  (luv'da,)  n.    A  day  formerly  appointed 

for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.     Chaucer. 
LOVE'-FA-VOR, n.     Something  given  to  be  worn  in 

token  of  love,  Bp.  Hall. 

LOVE'-FEAST,  n.  A  religious  festival,  held  quarter- 
ly by  the  Methodists,  in  imitation  of  the  agapx  of  the 

early  Christians. 
LOVE'-FEAT,  n.     The  gallant  act  of  a  lover.      Skak. 
LOVE'-KfLL-ING,  a.     Killing  affection.         Barter. 
LOVE'-KNOT,  (luv'not,)  n.     A  knot   so  called,  used 

as  a  token  of  love,  or  representing  mutual  affection. 
LOVE'-La-BOR-jED,  a.     Labored  by  love.     Milton. 
LOVE'-LASS,  h.     A  sweetheart. 
LOVE'LESS,  a.     Void  of  love  ;  void  of  tenderness  or 

kindness.  Milton.     Shelton. 

LOVE'-LET-TER,    n.     A  letter  professing  love ;  a 

letter  of  courtship. 
LOVE'-LIES-BLEED'ING,re.  A  species  of  amaranth, 

Amarantus  caudatus.  Partington. 

LOVE'LI-LY,  (Iuv'le-ly,)  adv.     [from  lovely.]     Amia- 
bly ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  love.  Gtwan. 
LOVE'LI-NESS,(luv'li-ness,))i.  [from  lovely.]  Ariiia- 

bleness  ;  qualities  of  body  or  mind  that  niay  excite 

love. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to  make  them 
victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how  resistless  their  power 
when  they  are  on  the  side  of  truth  1  Spectator. 

LOVE'-LINK-£D,  (luv'linkt,)  a.  Linked  or  con- 
nected by  love. 

LOVE'-LOCK,  n.  A  curl  or  lock  of  hair  so  called, 
worn  by  men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  Lily. 

LOVE'-LORN,  a.  [love  and  lorn.]  Forsaken  by  one's 
love  ;  as,  the  love-lorn  nightingale.  Milton. 

LOVE'LY,  (luv'ly.)  a.  Amiable ;  that  may  excite 
love ;  possessing  qualities  which  may  invite  affec- 
tion. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives.  — 2 
Sam.  i. 

LOVE'LY-FAC-ED,  (luv'le-faste,)  a.    Having  a  love- 
ly face. 
LOVE'MON"GER,  (luv'mung-ger,)  n.     [love  and  mon- 
ger.]    One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
LCVE'-PIN--ED,  (luv'pind,)  a.    Wasting  by  love. 

Spenser. 
LOVER,  n.     One  who  loves  ;  one  who  has  a  tender 
affection,  particularlyfor  a  female. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  can  not  see.  Shak. 

2.  A  friend  ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness. 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  likes  or  is  pleased  with  any  thing ;  as, 
a  lover  of  books  or  of  science  ;  a  lover  of  wine  ;  a 
lover  of  religion. 


LOW 

LO'VER  and  LOO'VER.     See  Louver. 
LOVE'-Se-€RET,  n.    A  secret  between  lovers. 

Dryden. 
LOVE'-SHAFT,  n.    Cupid's  arrow.  Skak. 

LOVE'-SICK,  a.    Sick  or  languishing  with  love  or 
amorous  desire  ;  as,  a  love-sick  maid. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  love-Bick  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Dictated  by  a  languishing  lover,  or  expressive 
of  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  their  love-sick  ditty  sing.  Dryden. 

LOVE'-SICK-MESS,  n.     Languishing  and   amorous 

desire. 
LOVE'SOME,  a.     Lovely.     [Not  used.]        Dryden. 
LOVE'-SONG,  7i.    A  song  expressing  love.      Shak. 
LOVE'-SOIT,  n.    Courtship;  solicitation  of  union  in 

marriage.  Sltak. 

LOVE'-TALE,  rc.    A  narrative  of  love. 

t 

Addison. 

LOVE'-T AUGHT,  a.     Instructed  by  love.      Moore. 
LOVE'-THOUGHT,  (luv'thawt,)  ti.     Amorous  fancy. 

Shak. 
LOVE'-To-KBN,  n.    A  present  in  token  of  love. 

Sltak. 
LOVE'-TOY,  ti.    A  small  present  from  a  lover. 

Arbuthnot. 
LOVE'-TRICK,  7i.    Art  or  artifice  expressive  of  love. 

Other  love-tricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.  Donne. 

LOVING,  ppr.    Entertaining  a  strong  affection  for; 
having  tender  regard  for. 

2.  a.     Fond  ;  affectionate  ;  as,  a  loving  friend. 

3.  Expressing  love  or  kindness  ;    as,  loving  words. 
LOVING-KIND-NESS,  n.    Tender  regard;  mercy; 

favor  ;  a  scriptural  word. 

My  lorin^-kindness   will   I  not  utterly  take   from  him.  —  Ps. 
Ixxxix. 

LO  VING-LY,  adv.    With  love ;  with  affection  ;  affec- 
tionately. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  meek  persons.  Taylor. 
LOVING-NESS,  71.    Affection  ;  kind  regard. 

The  only  two  bands  of  good  will,  loveliness  and  lovingness. 

Svlney. 
LOW,  a.     [D.  laag,  G.  leg,  Sw.  lag,  low  ;  Sax.  loh,  a 
pit  or  gulf;  Russ.  log,  a  low  place,  a  hollow  ;  Dan. 
lag,  a  bed  or  layer,  a  row  ;  from  the  root  of  lay.] 

1.  Not  high  or  elevated  ;  depressed  below  any 
given  surface  or  place.  Low  ground  or  land,  is  land 
below  the  common  level.  Low  is  opposed  to  high, 
and  both  are  relative  terms.  That  which  is  low 
with  respect  to  one  thing,  may  be  high  with  respect 
to  another.  A  low  house  would  be  a  high  fence.  A 
low  flight  for  an  eagle,  would  be  a  high  flight  for  a 
partridge. 

2.  Not  rising  to  the  usual  hight ;  as,  a  man  of  low 
stature. 

3.  Declining  near  the  horizon.  The  sun  is  low  at 
four  o'clock  in  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer. 

4.  Deep  ;  descending  far  below  the  adjacent 
ground  ;  as,  a  low  valley. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Milton. 

5.  Sunk  to  the  natural  level  of  the  ocean  by  the 
retiring  of  the  tide ;  as,  low  water. 

6.  Below  the  usual  rate  or  amount,  or  below  the 
ordinary  value  ;  as,  a  low  price  of  corn ;  low  wages. 

7.  Not  high  or  loud  ;  as,  a  low  voice. 

8.  Grave ;  depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds  ;  as,  a 
low  note. 

9.  Near  or  not  very  distant  from  the  equator;  as, 
a  low  latitude.  We  say,  the  low  southern  latitudes ; 
the  high  northern  latitudes. 

10.  "Late  in  time  ;  modern  ;  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11.  Dejected  ;  depressed  in  vigor ;  wanting  strength 
or  animation;  as,  low  spirits;  low  in  spirits.  His 
courage  is  low. 

12.  Depressed  in  condition  ;  in  a  humble  state. 

Why  but  to  keep  you  low  and  ignorant  '(  Milton. 

13.  Humble  in  rank  ;  in  a  mean  condition  ;  as, 
men  of  high  and  low  condition  ;  the  lower  walks  of 
life  ;  a  low  class  of  people. 

14.  Mean  ;  abject;  groveling;  base;  as,  a  person 
of  low  mind. 

15.  Dishonorable  ;  mean  ;  as,  a  low  trick  or  strata- 
gem. 

16.  Not  elevated  or  sublime  ;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction  ;  as,  a  low  comparison;  a  low  metaphor ; 
low  language. 

Id  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the   noblest  wits  of  the 
heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Fellon. 

17.  Vulgar ;  common  ;  as,  a  low  education. 

18.  Submissive  ;  humble  ;  reverent. 

And  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection. 
But  first  low  reverence  done. 

19.  Weak ;   exhausted  of  vital  energy, 
ease  has  brought  him  very  low. 

20.  Feeble  ;  weak  ;  without  force  ;  as,  a  lmo  pulse. 

21.  Moderate;  not  inflammatory  ;  as,  a  low  fever. 

22.  Moderate  ;  not  intense  ;  as,  a  low  heat ;  a  low 
temperature. 


Milton. 
Milton. 

His  dis- 
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LOW 

23.  Impoverished  ;  in  reduced  circumstances.  The 
rich  are  often  reduced  to  a  tow  condition. 

24.  Moderate  ;  as,  a  low  calculation  or  estimate. 

25.  Plain' ;  simple  ;  not  rich,  high  seasoned,  or 
nourishing  ;  as,  a  law  diijt. 

LOW,  ado.  Not  aloft ;  not  on  high  ;  often  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  tow-browed  rocks.  Milton.     Pope. 

2.  Under  the  usual  price;  at  a  moderate  price. 
He  sold  his  wheat  low. 

3.  Near  the  ground  ;  as,  the  bird  flies  very  low. 

4.  In  a  mean  condition  ;  m  composition ;  as,  a  low- 
born fellow  ;  a  low-born  lass.  Sluik. 

5.  In  time  approaching  our  own. 

In  the  part  of  tlie  world  which  was  first  inhabited,  even  us  low 
down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered  with  their  nueka 
and  herds.  Locke. 

6.  With  a  depressed  voice  ;  not  loudly ;  as,  speak 
low. 

7.  In  a  state  of  subjection,  poverty,  or  disgrace  ; 
as,  to  be  brought  low  by  oppression,  by  want,  or  by 
vice. 

8.  In  popular  astronomy,  having  a  great  southern 
declination  in  the  diurnal  revolution  ;  as,  the  moon 
runs  low,  t.  c,  appears  far  in  the  south.      Olmsted. 

LOW,  v.  t.  To  sink  ;  to  depress.  [Not  used.]     Wiclif. 
LOW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hlcowun  ;  D.  terijen.     It  is  probably  a 

contracted  word,  coinciding  witli  L.  lugco,  to  weep, 

the  sense  of  which  is,  to  cry  out.] 
To  bellow,  as  an  ox  or  cow. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  tlie  lea.  Gray. 

LOW,  n.     Flame  ;  fire.     [  Obsolete  Or  local.]       Smart. 

LOW,     )  A    termination   of    names,    as    in    Bed-low. 

LOWE,)  [Sax.  Iiluw,  a  hill,  heap,  or  barrow,  Goth. 
hlaiw.] 

LOW-&RCH-.ED,  (lo'archt,)  a.     Having  a  low  arch. 

[Scott. 

LOW'BELL,  n.  [Sw.  lage,  flame  ;  («»a,  to  flame ; 
Sax.  Img,  leg,  Ug,  id. ;  Scot,  lotoe:  G.  lake.] 

A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which  the  birds 
are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and  blinded  by  light,  so  as 
to  be  easily  taken.  Cowel. 

LOW'BELL,  v.  t.    To  scare,  as  with  a  lowbell. 

Hammond. 

LOW-BORN,  a.     Born  in  low  life. 

LOW-BRED,  a.  Bred  in  a  low  condition  oi  manner; 
vulgar. 

LOW'-CHURCH,  a.  Not  asserting  exclusive  episco- 
pacy ;  opposed  to  High-Chukch. 

LOWER,  v.  t.  [from  low.]  To  cause  to  descend  ;  to 
let  down  ;  to  take  or  bring  down  ;  as,  to  lower  the 
main -sail  of  a  sloop. 

2.  To  suffer  to  sink  downward.  Woodward. 

3.  To  bring  down  ;  to  reduce  or  humble  ;  as,  to 
lower  the  pride  of  man. 

4.  To  lessen  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  reduce,  as  value  or 
amount ;  as,  to  lower  the  price  or  value  of  goods,  or 
the  rate  of  interest. 

LOWER,  v.  i.  To  fall ;  to  sink  ;  to  grow  less.  Slmk. 
LOWER,  a.  i.  To  appear  dark  or  gloomy;  to  be 
clouded  ;  to  threaten  a  storm. 

And  all  the  clouds  thai  lowered  upon  our  house.  Shah. 

The  lowering  spring.  Dryden. 

2.  To  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face.  Dryden. 

LOWER,  n.     Cloudiness  ;  gloominess. 

2.  A  frowning  ;  sullenness.  Sidney. 

LOWER,  a.     [camp,  of  Low.]     Less  high  or  elevated. 

LOWER-CASE,  n.  Among  printers,  the  case  which 
contains  the  small  letters.  Hence,  as  an  adjective,  it 
denotes  the  small  letters,  in  distinction  from  capitals. 

LOW'ER-£D,  pp.  Caused  to  descend  ;  let  down  ; 
sunk. 

LOWER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Letting  down  ;  sinking. 

LOWER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Appearing  dark  or  threat- 
ening. 

LOW'ER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  cloudiness  or  threat- 
ening gloom. 

LOWER-MOST,  a.     [from  low.]    Lowest. 

LOVV'ER-Y,  a.     Cloudy  ;  gloomy. 

LOWEST,  a.  [superl.  of  Low.]  Most  low;  deep- 
est ;  most  depressed  or  degraded,  &c. 

LOWING,  ppr.  or  a.     Bellowing,  as  an  ox. 

LOWING,  n.     The  bellowing  or  cry  of  cattle. 

LOWLAND,  re.  Land  which  is  low  with  respect  to 
the  neighboring  country  ;  a  low  or  level  country. 
Thus  the  Belgic  states  are  called  Lowlands.  The 
word  is  sometimes  opposed  to  a  mountainous  coun- 
try ;  as,  the  Loiclands  of  Scotland.  Sometimes  it 
denotes  a  maish.  Dryden. 

L0WLM1OOD,  n.     A  humble  state.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

LoWLI-LY/ai/n.  Humbly;  without  pride  ;  meanly  ; 
without  dignify. 

LOW'LI-NESS,  re.  [from  loioly.]  Freedom  from 
pride  ;  humility  ;  humbleness  of  mind.         Milton. 

Wall! — with  all  lowliness  ami  meekness.  —  Eph.  iv.     Phil.  u. 

2.  Meanness ;  want  of  dignity  ;  abject  state.     [In 

this  sense  little  used.]  Spenser.     Drydcn. 

LOWLY, a.     [low  :md  like.]     Having  a  low  esteem  of 

one's  own  worth  ;  humble  ;  meek  ;  free  from  pride. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 

lowly  in  heart.  —  M:.tt.  xi. 

He  BCorneth  the  scorners ;  but  he  givelh  grace  unto  the  lowly 

Pror.  ui. 


LOZ 

2.  Mean  ;  low  ;  wanting  dignity  or  rank. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim.  Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty  or  sublime  ;  humble. 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  high  ;  not  elevated  in  place.  Dryden. 
LOWLY,  ado.     Humbly  ;  meekly  ;  modestly. 

Be  lowly  wise.  Milton. 

2.  Meanly ;  in  a  low  condition  ;  without  grandeur 
or  dignity. 

I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught.  Sliak. 

LOW'-MIND-ED,   a.      Having  or  indicating  a    low 

mind  or  debased  feelings  :  mean  ;  base. 
LOW-MUT-TER-£D,  a.  Muttered  with  a  low  voice. 

Elton. 
LOWN,  re.    [See  Loon.]     A  low  fellow ;  a  scoundrel. 

Shak. 
LOWNESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  low  or  depressed  ; 
the  state  of  being  less  elevated  than  something  else  ; 
as,  the  lowness  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  water  after 
the  ebb-tide. 

2.  Meanness  of  condition.  Men  are  not  to  be 
despised  or  oppressed  on  account  of  the  lowness  of 
their  birth  or  condition. 

3.  Meanness  of  mind  or  character  ;  want  of  dig- 
nity. Haughtiness  usually  springs  from  lowness  of 
mind  ;  real  dignity  is  distinguished  by  modesty. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity  in  style  or  sentiment ;  the 
contrary  to  Loftiness.  Dryden. 

5.  Submissiveness  ;  as,  the  lowness  of  obedience. 

Bacon. 

6.  Depression  of  mind  ;  want  of  courage  or  forti- 
tude ;  dejection  ;  as,  lowness  of  spirits. 

7.  Depression  in  fortune  ;  a  state  of  poverty  ;  as, 
the  lowness  of  circumstances. 

8.  Depression  in  strength  or  intensity  ;  as,  the  low- 
ness of  heat  or  temperature  ;  lowness  of  zeal. 

9.  Depression  in  price  or  worth  ;  as,  the  lownesi  of 
price  or  value  ;  the  lowness  of  the  funds,  or  of  the 
markets. 

10.  Graveness  of  sound  ;  as,  the  lowness  of  notes. 

11.  Softness  of  sound ;  as,  the  lowness  of  the 
voice. 

LOW-PRTC--ED,  (lo'prlst,)  a.    Bearing  a  low  price. 

LOW-PRESS'URE,  a.     See  Steam-Engine. 

LGW-ROOF-.ED,  (-rooft,)  a.    Having  a  low  roof. 

Milton. 

LoW-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Not  having  animation  and 
courage;  dejected;  depressed;  not  lively  or  spright- 
ly. Losses  of  property  often  render  men  low-spirited. 
Excessive  severity  breaks  the  mind,  and  renders 
the  child  or  pupil  low-spirited. 

LOW-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  Dejection  of  mind  or 
courage  ;  a  state  of  low  spirits.  Cheyne. 

LOW-SUN-DAY,  re.  A  popular  name  for  the  Sunday 
next  after  Easter.  Brande. 

LoW-THOUGHT'ED,  (-thawt'ed,)  a.  Having  the 
thoughts  employed  on  low  subjects ;  not  having 
sublime  and  elevated  thoughts  or  contemplations  ; 
mean  of  sentiment ;  as,  low-thoughted  care. 

Milton.     Pope. 

LOW-WA'TER,  re.  The  lowest  point  of  the  ebb  or 
recedingtide. 

LoW-WlNES,  71.  pi.  [low sad  wine.]  A  weak  liquor 
produced  by  the  first  distillation  of  molasses,  or  fer- 
mented liquors  ;  the  first  run  of  the  still. 

Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

LOX-0-DROM'IC,  a.  [Gr.  Ao£oc,  oblique,  and  Spopae., 
a  course.] 

Pertaining  to  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhumb ;  as, 
loxodromic  tables. 

Loxodromic  curve;  a  line  which  always  makes  an 
equal  angle  with  every  meridian  ;  the  rhumb  line. 

LOX-O-DROM'IGS,  re.  The  art  of  oblique  sailing  by 
the  rhumb,  a  line  which  always  makes  an  equal  an- 
gle with  every  meridian  ;  that  is,  when  a  ship  sails 
neither  directly  under  the  equator  nor  under  the 
same  meridian,  but  obliquely.         Harris.     Bailey. 

LOY'AL,  a.  [Fr.  loyal;  It.  lealc;  Sp.  leal;  from  L. 
lex,  law.] 

Faithful  to  a  prince  or  superior;  true  to  plighted 
faith,  duty,  or  love;  not  treacherous;  used  of  sub- 
jects to  their  prince,  and  of  husband,  wife,  and  lov- 
ers ;  as,  a  loyal  subject ;  a  loyal  wife. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves, 

Unhappy  both  1  but  loyal  in  their  loves.  Dryden, 

LOY'AL-IST,  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sov- 
ereign ;  particularly,  one  who  maintains  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  prince,  and  defends  his  cause  in  times  of 
revolt  or  revolution. 

LOY'AL-LY,  ado.  With  fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sov- 
ereign, or  to  a  husband  or  lover. 

LOY'AL-TY,  n.t  Fidelity  to  a  prince  or  sovereign,  or 
to  a  husband  or  lover. 

He  had  such  loyally  to  tlie  king  as  the  law  requires.    Clarendon. 

LOZ'ENGE,  re.  [Fr.  losange  ;  Gr.  Atif  oc,  oblique,  and 
voji/tu,  a  corner.] 

1.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  having  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  ;    a  rhomb. 

2.  In  heraldry,  [it  is  used  exactly  as  in  the  first 
sense.  —  E.  H.  B.J 

•  3.  Among  jewelers,  lozenges  ate  common  to  bril- 
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liants  and  rose  diamonds.  In  brilliants,  they  are 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  skill  and  the  star  fa- 
cets on  the  bezil  ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  meeting  of 
the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 

Eucyc. 
4.  In    confectionery,  a   small    cake   of  sugar,  &c, 
often  medicated,  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge 
or  rhomb,  but  now  usually  round. 

LOZ'ENG-£D,  )  a.      Having   the    form  of  a 

L0Z'ENGE-S1IAP-£D,  j  lozenge  or  rhomb.  [See 
Lozenge,  No.  1.1 

LOZ'ENG-Y,  a.''  In  heraldry,  [more  usually  written 
loiengee,  divided  lozenge-wise.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

LP;  a  contraction  of  Lordship. 

LU.     See  Loo. 

LUB'BARD.     [Mit  used.]     See  Lubber. 

LUB'BER,  n.  [W.  llabi,  a  tall,  lank  fellow,  a  clumsy 
man,  a  stripling,  a  lubber,  a  looby;  Hub,  a  flag  or  thin 
strip,  a  stripe  or  stroke  ;  llabiaw,  to  slap  ;  Hob,  an  un- 
wieldy lump,  a  dull  fellow.  From  the  significations 
of  llabi,  it  appears  that  the  primary  sense  is  tall  and 
lank,  like  a  stripling  who  gains  his  hight  before  lie 
does  his  full  strength,  and  hence  is  clumsy.  But 
looby  seems  rather  to  be  from  Hob.] 

A  heavy,  cluir.3y  fellow;  a  sturdy  drone;  a 
clown. 

An/J  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny.  Tusser. 

LUB'BER-LY,  a.  Properly,  tall  and  lank,  without  ac- 
tivity ;  hence,  bulky  and  heavy;  clumsy;  lazy;  as, 
a  lubberly  fellow  or  boy. 

LUB'BER-LY,  adv.     Clumsily;   awkwardly. 

Dryden. 

LtJ'BRIG,  a.     [L.  lubricus,  slippery.] 

1.  Having  a  smooth  surface  ;  slippery  ;  as,  a  lubnc 
throat.  Craslmw. 

2.  Wavering ;  unsteady  ;  as,  the  lubric  waves  of 
state.  Wotton. 

3.  Lascivious  ;  wanton  ;  lewd. 

This  lubric  and  adulterate  age.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  now  little  used.] 

LU'BRI-€ANT,  n.  [See  Lubricate.]  That  which 
lubricates. 

L0'BRI-€aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  lubrico,  from  lubricus,  slip- 
pery ;  allied  to  labor,  to  slip  or  slide.] 

To  make  smooth  or  slippery.  Mucilaginous  and 
saponaceous  inedicines  lubricate  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applf*'..     Lubricitate  is  not  used. 

Lu'BRI-Ca-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  smooth  and  slip- 
pery. 

Lu'BRI-Ga-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendering  smooth  and 
slippery. 

LU-BRI-Ga'TION,  re.  The  act  of  rendering  smooth 
and  slippery. 

Lu'BRI-€A-TOR,  n.    That  which  lubricates. 

LU-BRIC'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  lubricite.] 

1.  Smoothness  of  surface;  slipperiness. 

2.  Smoothness  ;  aptness  to  glide  over  any  thing,  or 
to  facilitate  the  motion  of  bodies  in  contact  by  dimin- 
ishing friction.  Ray. 

3.  Slipperiness  ;  instability  ;  as,  the  lubricity  of 
fortune.  L'Estrange. 

4.  Lasciviousness  ;  propensity  to  lewdness  ;  lewd- 
ness ;  lechery  ;  incontinency.  Dryden. 

Lfj'BRI-€OUS,  a.     [L.  lubricus.] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery.  Woodward. 

2.  Wavering;  unstable;  as,  lubricous  opinions. 

Qlanville. 

LU-BRI-F4.€'TION,  ?t.  [Infra.]  The  act  of  lubri- 
cating or  making  smooth.  Bacon. 

LU-BRI-FI-eA'TION,  n.  [L.  lubricus  and  facia,  to 
make.] 

The  act  <»■  operation  of  making  smooth  and  slip- 
pery. Ray. 

LU-€a'MA,  re.  A  Chilian  fruit,  in  size  and  flavor  re- 
sembling a  peach.  Gardner. 

LUCE,  n.     A  pike  full  grown.        .     Johnson.     Shak. 

LU'CENT,  a.  [I_  lucens,  from  luceo,  to  shine.  See 
Light.] 

Shining;  brigly*  resplendent;  as,  the  sun's  lucent 
orb.  Milton. 

LO'CERN,  re.  [Qu.  W.  llysau,  plants ;  llysieuyn,  a 
plant ;  Corn,  lyiuan  or  from  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land.] 

.A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  culti- 
vated for  fodder. 

LU-CER'NAL-MI'GRO-P^OPE,  re.  [L.  lucerna,  a 
lamp,  and  microscope.] 

A  compound  microscope,  in  which  the  object  is 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp.  Olmsted. 

Lu'CID,  a.f  [L.  lucidus,  from  luceo,  to  shine.  See 
Light.] 

1.  Shining  ;  bright  ;  resplendent  ;  as,  the  lucid 
orbs  of  heaven. 

2.  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid  ;  as,  a  lucid  stream. 

Milton. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect;  not  dark- 
ened or  confused  by  delirium  or  madness  ;  marked 
by  the  regular  operations  of  reaso-r ;  as,  the  lucid  in- 
tervals of  a  deranged  man. 

4.  Clear  ;  distinct :  presenting  a  clear  view ;  easily 
understood  ;  as,  a  lucid  order  or  arrangement. 

LU-CID'1-TY,  re.     Brightness.     [JVot  vied.] 
LO'CID-LY,  adv.    Clearly;  distinctly. 


TONE,  BULL,  UJNTTE.—  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  —  U  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;  CHasSH;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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Lfj'CID-NESS,  n.     Brightness;  clearness. 
LO'CI-FER,  n.      [L.   lux,  luc'is,  light,  and  fero,    to 
bring.] 

1.  The  planet  Venus,  so  called  from  its  brightness. 

2.  Satan. 

And  when  he  falls,  he  fulls  like  Luq/cr, 
Never  to  hope  again.  Shale. 

Lu'CI-FER,  )  n.    A  match  made  of  a  very 

LTj'Ci-FER-MATCH,J  combustible  substance,  and 
ignited  by  friction.  They  were  originally  tipped  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, but  now  usually  with  phosphorus  and  niter. 

SilUman. 
'_,U-CI-FE'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Lucifer,  or  to  the 

Luciferians. 
LU-CF-FE'RI-ANS,  n.  pi.  The  followers  of  Lucifer, 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  orthodox  churches  because  they 
would  not  go  all  lengths  with  him  in  opposing  the 
Avians.  Murdoch. 

LU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  Heifer,  supra.] 

Giving  light ;  affording  light  or  means  of  discov- 
ery. Boyle. 
LU-CIF'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  discover.  Brown. 
LU-CIF'IC,  a.    [L.  lux,  light,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

Producing  light.  Grew. 

LO'Cl-FORM,  a.     [L.  lux,  light,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  light ;  resembling  light. 
The  wafer  prepares  us,  and  purifies  our  luciform  spirit  to  re- 
ceive the  divinity.  Paus.  Trails. 

LTJ-CIM'E-TSR,  n.  A  photometer,  or  instrument  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  light. 

LUCK,  n.  [D.  lak,  geluk ;  G.  glilck;  Sw.  lycka;  Dan.' 
lykke;  Sans,  lakki.  The  sense  is,  that  which  comes, 
falls,  happens.     VV.  Hug,  a  dart  or  throw  ;  llugiauj,  to 

throw       Qu.   Gr.  Xayxavoi  :    Ar.  l&i  laka.      Class 

Lg,  No.  21.] 

That  which  happens  to  a  person  ;  an  event,  good 
or  ill,  affecting  a  man's  interest  or  happiness,  and 
which  is  deemed  casual ;  fortune.  Luck  respects 
persons  and  their  proceedings,  We  never  say,  in  a 
literal  sense,  that  a  plant  has  the  luck  to  grow  in  a 
particular  place  ;  or  a  fossil  has  the  luck  to  be  of  a 
particular  firm.  We  say,  a  person  has  the  good 
luck  to  escape  from  danger;  or  the  ill  luck  to  be  in- 
snared  or  to  suffer  loss.  He  has  good  luck,  or  bad  luck 
in  gaming,  fishing,  or  hunting.  Luck,  or  what  we 
call  chance,  accident,  fortune,  is  an  event  which 
takes  place  without  being  intended  or  foreseen  ;  or 
from  some  cause  not  under  human  control ;  that 
which  can  not  be  previously  known  or  determined 
witli  certainty  by  human  skill  or  power. 

Consider  the  gift  of  luck  as  below  the  care  of  a  wise  man. 

Rambler. 

LUCK'-PEN-NY,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  small  sum  given 
back  to  the  payer,  by  one  who  receives  money  under 
a  contract  or  bargain.  Jamieson. 

LUCK'I-LY,  adv.  [from  lucky.']  Fortunately  ;  by 
good  fortune ;  with  a  favorable  issue ;  in  a  good 
sense.     Luckily,  we  escaped  injury. 

LUCK'T-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  fortunate  ;  as, 
the  luckiness  of  a  man  or  of  an  event. 

2.  Good  fortune  ;  a  favorable  issue  or  event.  [In 
this  sense,  Luck  is  generally  used.] 

LUCK'LESS,  ii.     Unfortunate;  meeting  with   ill  suc- 
cess :  as,  a  luckless  gamester ;  a  luckless  maid. 
2.  Unfortunate  ;  producing  ill  or  no  good. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour.  Dryden. 

LUCK'LESS-LY,  adv.  Unfortunately  ;  unsuccess- 
fully. 

LUGK'Y,  a.  Fortunate;  meeting  with  good  success  ; 
as,  a  lucky  adventurer. 

2.  Fortunate;  producing  good  by  chance;  favora- 
ble ;  as,  a  lucky  adventure  ;  a  lucky  time  ;  a  lucky 
cast. 

LU'€HA-TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  lucratif;  L.  lucrativus,  from 
lucror,  to  gain  profit.] 

Gainful  ;  profitable  ;  making  increase  of  money  or 
goods  ;  as,  a  lucrative  trade  ;  lucrative  business  or 
office. 

Lu'CRA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Profitably. 

Lfj'CKE,  (lu'ker,)  it.     [L.  lucrum:  Fr.  lucre.'] 

Gain  in  money  or  goods  ;  profit;  usually  in  an  ill 
sense,  or  with  the  sense  of  something  base  or  un- 
worthy. 

The  lust  of  lucre.,  and  the  dread  of  death.  Pope. 

A  bishop  must  be  blameless  -  not  given  to  filthy  lucre.  —  Tit.  i. 

LO'GRE,  (lu'ker,)  v.  i.    To  desire  pecuniary  advan- 
tage.    [Not  used.]  Anderson. 
LU-€RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  lucrum,  gain,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 
Gainful ;  profitable.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 
LU-SRiF'ie,   a.       [L.    lucrum,    gain,  and   facio,   to 
make.] 

Producing  profit ;  gainful.     [Not  used.] 
LUC-TA'TION,  ti.    [L.  luclatio,  from  luctor,  to  wrestle 
or  strive.] 
Struggle  ;  contest ;  effort  to  overcome  in  contest. 


[IJttlc  used.] 
LUC'TU-AL,  a.     [L.  luctus,  grief.] 
Producing  grief.     [Not  used.] 


Buck. 


LUK 

LU'CU-BRATE,  v.  i.    [L.  lucubro,  to  study  by  candle- 
light, from  tucubrum,  from  lux,  light.] 

To  study  by  candle-light  or  a  lamp ;  to  study  by 
night. 

LU-CU-BRA'TION,  ii.    Study  by  a  lamp  or  by  candle- 
light ;  nocturnal  study. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  by  night:  that  which 
is  produced  by  meditation  in  retirement.        Taller. 

Lu'€U-BRA -TO-RY,  a.   Composed  by  candle-light  or 
by  night.  Pope. 

LTJ'CU-LENT,  a.  [L.  luculcntus,  from  luceo,  to  shine.] 

1.  Lucid;  clear;  transparent;  as,  luculent  rivers. 

2.  Clear;  evident;  luminous.  [Thomson. 

The  most  luculent  testimonies  that  the  Christian  religion  hath. 

Hooker. 
LU-€UL'LTTE,  n.     [from  Lncullus,  a  Roman  consul.] 
A  variety  of  black  limestone,  often  polished  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Brande. 

LU-DIB'RI-OUS,   a.      [L.   luxlibriosus,  from   ludo,   to 
sport.] 

Sportive  ;  wanton.  J.  Barlow. 

LU'DI-CROUS,  a.f  [L.  ludiccr,  from  ludo,  to  sport.] 
Sportive ;  burlesque  ;   adapted   to  raise   laughter, 
without  scorn   or  contempt.     Ludicrous  differs  from 
ridiculous  i  tile  latter  implying  contempt  or  derision. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  Judgment,  in  closing  a 
ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and  instruction.        Broome. 


LU'DI-CROUS-LY,  adv.  Sportively  ;  in  burlesque  ; 
in  a  manner  to  raise  laughter  without  contempt. 

Lu'DI-€ROUS-NESS,  ii.  Sportiveness  ;  the  quality 
of  exciting  laughter  without  contempt:  merry  cast. 

LU-DI-FI-Ca'TION,  ii.     [L.  ludijicor.] 
The  act  of  deriding. 

LTJ-TMF'I-eA-TO-RY,  a.  Making  sport;  tending  to 
excite  derision.  Barrow. 

Lu'F.S,  n.     [L.]     Poison  ;  pestilence  ;  plague. 

LUFF,  ii.  [Goth.  Ufa;  Scot,  loof;  le.lav,lamh;  W. 
laic.] 

The  palm  of  the  hand.     [Local]  Smart. 

LUFF,  ?i.     [Fr.  lof ;  G.  loof;  D.  locf;  Arm.  loff.] 

Weathergage,  or  part  toward  the  wind  ;  or  the 
sailing  of  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

LUFF,  o.  /.     [I).  liKven  ;  Arm.  loff.] 

To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward  the  wind  ;  to 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  Hence,  in  the  imperative,  luff 
is  an  order  to  put  the  tiller  on  the  lee  side,  in  order 
to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  wind.  Luff  round,  or 
luff  a-lee,  is  the  extreme  of  this  movement,  intended 
to  throw  the  ship's  head  into  the  wind.  A  ship  is 
saitl  to  spring  her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm 
by  sailing  nearer  the  wind.  Kncijc. 

LU'FF'-TACK-LE,  (-tak-1,)  ii.  A  large  tackle  not  des- 
tined for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship,  hut  mova- 
ble at  pleasure.  Mar.  Diet. 

LTJG,  n.  t.  [Sax.  lycean,  aluccan,  geluggian,  to  pull,  to 
pluck.  Ir.  luighim.     See  Pluck.] 

1.  To  haul ;  to  drag  ;  to  pull  with  force,  as  some- 
thing heavy  and  moved  with  difficulty. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  with  labor. 

They  must  divide  the  image  among  them,  and  so  lug  off  every 
one  his  share.  Collier. 

To  lug  out ;  to  draw  a  sword  in  burlesque. 

Dryden. 
LUG,  v.  i.    To  drag ;  to  move  heavily.     [Qu.] 

Dryden. 
LUG,  it.     A  small  fish.  Ciirew. 

2.  In  Scotland,  an  ear.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

3.  A  pole  or  perch,  a  land  measure.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 

4.  Something  heavy  to  be  drawn  or  carried. 
[Vulgar.] 

LUG'GAGE,  7i. t  [from  lug.]  Anything  cumbersome 
and  heavy  to  be  carried ;  a  traveler's  trunks,  bag- 
gage, &c. 

1  am  gathering  up  my  luggage  and  preparing  for  my  journey. 

Sioi/l. 
2.  Something  of  more  weight  than  value. 


What  do  you  mean. 
To  dote  on  such  luggage  ? 


Slialc. 


LUG'GER,  ii.  *  [D.  loger.] 

A  small  vessel  carrying  three  masts,  with  a  run- 
ning bowsprit  and  long  or  lug  sails. 

Tutten.     Mar.  Diet. 
LUGGS,  n.    An  insect  like  an  earth-worm,  but  having 

legs. 
LUG'-SAlL,n.     A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  that 

hangs  obliquely  to   the    mast  at    one   third    of  its 

length.  Mar.  Diet. 

LU-GU'BRI-OUS,   a.      [L.    lugubris,   from   lugeo,   to 

weep.] 

Mournful  ;    indicating  sorrow ;    as,   a  lugubrious 

look.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LU-Gu'BRIOUS-LY,  adv.     Mournfully. 
LCKE  or  LEOKE,  aL     Not  fully  hot.     [  06s.] 
LOKE'NESS  or  LEuKE'NKSS,  it.  Moderate  warmth. 

[Ob,.] 
LuKE'WARM,   a.       [Sax.   vlaco,    tepid,    moderately 

warm  ;    elacian,   to  warm  ;    D.    laauw,   laauwen ;   G. 

fan  ;  Dan   lunkrn,  lukewarm  ;  lunkcr,  to  make  tepid  ; 

allied  to  flag,  lag,  or  to  lay,  allay,  or  to  slack.] 


LUM 

1.  Moderately  warm ;  tepid  ;  as,  lukewarm  water ; 
lukewarm  heat.  Wiseman.     Newton. 

2.  Not  ardent ;  not  zealous  ;  cool  ;  indifferent ;  as, 
lukcicarm  obedience  ;  lukewarm  patriots.     Bev.  iii. 

Druden.     Addison. 
LuKE'WARM-LY,  adv.    With  moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  indifference;  coolly. 
LOKE'WARM-NESS,  n.    A  mild  or  moderate  heat. 
2.  Indifference  ;  want  of  zeal  or  ardor;  coldness. 
The  defect  of  zeal  is  luketoarmnee3,  or  coldness  in  religion. 

Sprat. 
LULL,  v.  t.     [Dan.  lullcr ;  G.  and  D.  lullen ;  L.  lallo. 
Qu.  Russ.  leleyu,  to  dandle  or  fondle.     The  sense  is, 
to  throw  down,  to  still,  to  appease.    Seamen  say,  the 
wind  lulls,  when  it  subsides.] 

To  quiet ;  to  compose  ;  to  cause  to  rest.  The  na- 
tion may  be  lulled  into  security. 

To  lull  him  soft  asleep.  Spenser. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

LULL,  v.  i.  To  subside  ;  to  cease  ;  to  become  calm  ; 
as,  the  wind  lulls. 

LULL,  71.     Power  or  quality  of  soothing.         Young. 
2.  A   season  of  temporary  quiet    after    storm  or 
confusion. 

LULL'A-B?,  h.     [lull  and  by,  Russ.  bayu.     See  Br.] 
A  song  to  quiet  babes  ;  that  which  quiets. 

Shak.     Locke. 

LULL'£D,  pp.  Quieted ;  appeased  ;  composed  to 
rest. 

LULL'ER,  it.     One  that  lulls  ;  one  that  fondles. 

LULL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Stilling;  composing  to  rest. 

LUM,  ii.     [Qu.  Sax.  leoma.] 

The  chimney  of  a  cottage.  Todd. 

Lu'MA-eilEL,         j  7t.     A  gravish-brown  limestone, 

LU-MA-CHEL'LA,  (  containing  fossil  shells,  which 
reflect  from  within  the  stone  a  beautiful  play  of  col- 
ors. It  is  also  called  fire-marble,  from  the  fiery  re- 
flections. Dana. 

LUM-KAG'I-NOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  lumbago. 

LUM-Ba'GO,  n.     [L.  lumbus,  loins.]  [Ckcyne. 

1.  A  pain  in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back. 

Quincy. 

2.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the 
loins.  Hooper. 

LUM'B AL,  a.     The  same  as  Lumbab,  which  see. 

LUM'BAR,  a.     [L.  hembus,  loins.] 

Pertaining  to  or  near  the  loins.  The  lumbar  re- 
gion is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  between 
the  false  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch  bone. 

Parr. 

LUM'BER,  7i.  [Allied  to  Sax.  leoma,  utensils,  or  to 
lump,  clump,  a  mass,  or  Dan.  lumpe,  a  rag;  lumperie, 
trifles;  Sw.  lumper,  rags,  old  cloths;  D.  lump;  G. 
lumpen. ;  Fr.  lambcau.  In  French,  lambourde  is  a 
joist.] 

1.  Any  thing  useless  and  cumbersome,  or  things 
bulky  and  thrown  aside  as  of  no  use. 

The  very  bed  was  violated  — 

And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber.  Otway. 

2.  In  America,  timber  sawed  or  split  for  use  ;  as 
beams,  joists,  boards,  plank.s,  staves,  hoops,  and  the 
like. 

3.  Harm  ;  mischief.     [Local.]  Begge. 
LUM'BER,  v.  t.    To  heap  together  in  disorder.  Rymer. 

2.  To  fill  with  lumber;  as,  to  lumber  a  room. 
LUM'BER,  v.  i.     To  move  heavily,  as  if  burdened 

with  his  own  bulk.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cut  lumber  in  the  forest,  anil  prepare  it  for 

market.  America. 

LUM'BER-KD,  pp.     Heaped  together  in  disorder. 
LUM'BER-ER,  n.    One  employed  in  getting  lumber 

from  the  forest.  America. 

LUM'BER-ING,  ppr.    Filling  with  lumber;  putting  in 

disorder. 
LUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  heavily. 
LUM'BER-ING,  it.    The  act  or  employment  of  getting 

lumber  in  the  forest,  and  preparing  it  for  market. 

America. 
LUM'BER-ROOM,  7t.      A  place  for  the  reception  of 

lumber  or  useless  things. 
LUM'BRIC,  71.     [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm.] 

A  worm.  Med.  Repos. 

LUM'BIUC-AL,  a.     [lumbricus,  a  worm.] 

Resembling  a  worm  ;  as,  the  lumbricul  muscles. 
LUM'BRie-AL,  ti.     A  muscle  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 

so  named  from  its  resembling  a  worm.      Of  these 

muscles,  there  are  four  of  the  fingers  and  as  many  of 

the  toes. 
LUM-BRIC'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  lumbricus,  a  worm,  and 

form.] 

Resembling  a  worm  in  shape. 
LO'MLV-A-RV,  ii.     [L.  luminare,   from  Imnen,  light. 

Lumen  is  the  Saxon  leoma,  a  ray,  or  from  luceo,  by 

contraction,  for  lucmen,  lugmen.] 

1.  Any  body  that  gives  light,  but  chiefly  one  of 
the  celestial  orbs.  The  sun  is  the  principal  luminary 
in  our  system.     The  stars  are  inferior  luminaries. 

2.  One  that  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightens 
mankind  ;  as,  Bacon  and  Newton  were  distinguished 
luminaries. 

LO'MIN-ATE,  ti.  t.     [L.  lumino  ] 
To  illuminate.     [06s.] 
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Lu-MIN-A'TION.     See  Illumination. 

LO'MINE,  (-min,)  v.  t.    To  enlighten.     [JVot  used.] 

[See  Illumine.] 
LU-MIN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  lumen,  light,  and  fcro,  to 

produce.] 

Producing  light ;  yielding  light.  Ure. 

LO'MIN-OUS,  a.t  [L.  luminosus  j  Fr.  luminals..] 

1.  Shining  ;  emitting  light.  The  sun  is  a  most  lu- 
minous body. 

2.  Light';  illuminated.  The  moon  is  rendered  lu- 
minous by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

3.  Bright  ;  shining  ;  as,  a  luminous  color. 

4.  Clear  ;  as,  a  luminous  essay  or  argument. 
LO'MIN-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  brightness  or  clearness. 
Lfj'MIN-OUS-NESS,  )  n.     The  quality  of  being  bright 
LU-MIN-OS'I-TY,      (      or  shining;   brightness ;  as, 

the  luminousness  of  the  sea.  Encyc. 

2.  Clearness  ;  perspicuity  ;  as,  the  luminousness  of 
ideas,  arguments,  or  method.  Cheyne. 

LUM'MOX,  ji.     A  fat,  unwieldy,  stupid  person  ;  as  if 
made  of.  loam.     [Provincial.]     Forby,  East  Jinglia. 
[Sometimes  heard  in  America.] 
LUMP,  7i.     [G.  Dan.  anil   Sw.  klump ;   D.  Momp :  W. 
damp  and  clap.     If  m  is  not  radical,  this  belongs  to 
Class  Lb.     iiimp  is  clump,  without  the  prefix.] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  matter,  of  no  definite  shape  ; 
as,  a  lump  of  earth  ;  a  lump  of  butter ;  a  lump  of 
sugar. 

2.  A  mass  of  things  blended  or  thrown  together 
without  order  or  distinction ;  as,  copper,  iron,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  promiscuously  in  one  lump. 

3.  A  cluster ;  as,  a  lump  of  figs.    2  Kings  XX. 
In  the  lump  ;  the  whole  together  ;  in  gross. 

They  may  bay  my  papers  in  the  Lump.  Addison. 

LUMP,  v.  t.  To  throw  into  a  mass ;  to  unite  in  a  body 
or  sum  without  distinction  of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped.  Aytiffe. 

2.  To  take  in  the  gross. 

LUMP'ED,  (lumpt,) ;//).     Thrown  into  a  mass  or  sum. 

LUMP'EN,  «.  A  long  fish,  of  a  greenish  color,  and 
marked  with  lines. 

LUMP'-FISH,  it.  A  sea  fish,  of  the  genus  Cyclopte- 
rus,  (Lumpus  of  Cuvier,)  also  called  Lump-sucker. 
Its  head  and  body  are  deep,  thick,  and  short  ;  the 
pectoral  fins  unite  under  the  throat,  and  with  the 
ventral  fins  form  a  single  disk.  It  is  soft,  without 
scales,  but  covered  with  firm,  horny  spines. 

Storer,  Mass.  Rep.     Partington. 

LUMP'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  into  a  mass  or  sum. 

2.  a.     Bulky  ;  heavy.     [Jl  low  word.]     Jlrlmthnot. 

3.  a.     In  a  mass  or  lump  ;  as,  a  lumping  bargain. 
LUMP'ISH,  a.     Like  a  lump  ;  heavy  ;  gross  ;  bulky. 

Ralegh.     Dryden. 
2.  Dull  ;  inactive.  Shale. 

LUMP'ISH-LY,  ado.  Heavily;  with  dullness  or  stu- 
pidity. 

LUMP'ISH-NESS,  ii.    Heaviness  ;  dullness  ;  stupidity. 

LUMP'Y,  a.    Full  of  lumps,  or  small,  compact  masses. 

LO'NA,  71.     [L.]     The  moon.  [Mortimer. 

LO'NJl  COR'jYE-j}.  [L.]  Chlorid  of  silver,  so  called 
from  its  horn-tike  appearance.  Among  the  old  chemist*, 
luna  was  the  name  of  silver.  Ure. 

LO'NA-CY,  ii.  t  [from  L.  (una,  the  moon  ;  W.  liun, 
form,  figure,  image,  the  moon.] 

1.  A  species  of  insanity  or  madness,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  the  moon,  or  periodical  in 
the  month. 

2.  As  a  general  term,  it  includes  all  varieties  of 
mental  alienation  which  are  nut  fatuous.     Bouvier. 

LO'NAR,       |         rT    ,         .    -, 
LO'NAR- Y,  i  a-     fL>  '"»«"*] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  as,  lunar  observations. 

2.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  as, 
lunar  days. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed.  Dryden. 

4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  moon      [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
LO'NAR  CAUS'TIC,  n.     Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nicholson. 
LU-NA'RI-AN,  n.     An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 
LU'NAR  C^'CLE,  7t.    The  period  of  time  after  which 

the  new  moon  returns  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
LO'NAR  MONTH,  ii.    The  time  in  which  the  moon 

completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth. 
LO'NA-RY,  7i.     Mnonwort,  or  honesty,  an  herb  of  the 

genus  Lunaria. 
LO'NAR    YEAR,    n.      The    period    of   twelve   lunar 

months,  or  354   days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  34 

seconds. 
LO'NA-TED,  a.     Formed  like  a  half  moon. 
Lu'NA-Tie,  a.      Affected  by  a  species  of  madness, 

formerly  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon. 
LO'NA-Tie,  71.      A  person   affected  by  insanity,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  influenced  or  produced  by  the 

moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit;  a  madman.  Swift. 
LU-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  iiiiiacio.] 

The  period  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the 

earth,  or  the  time  from  one  new  moon  to  the  next. 

Brande. 
LUNCH,  n.     [W.  Ihonc,  a  gulp,  a  swallow,  the  gullet; 

Arm.  louncqa,  longein,  to  swallow  greedily.] 
1.   A  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ; 

formerly  the  same  as  Luncheon. 


LUR 

The   passengers  in   the  line-ships   regularly  have 
their  lunch. 
2.  A  place  for  taking  a  luncheon  ;  an  eating-house. 
LUNCH,  v.  i.     To  take  a  lunch.  Smart. 

LUNCH'EON,  (lunch'un,)  ».    A  portion  of  food  taken 
at  any  time  except  at  a  regular  meal. 

1  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.  Gay. 

LONE,  n.     [L.  'i<?ta,  the  moon.] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  [Little 
used.]  Watts. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
bounded  by  two  arcs  of  circles  intersecting  at  its  ex- 
tremities. Brande. 

3.  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  madness,  or  a  freak.  [JVot 
used.]  Shale. 

4.  A  leash  ;  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 
LU-NETTE',  7i.     [Fr.  lunette,  from  lune,  the  moon.] 

1.  In  fortification,  an  enveloped  counterguard,  or 
elevation  of  earth  made  beyond  the  second  ditch,  op- 
posite to  the  places  of  arms  ;  or  a  covered  place  be- 
fore the  courtine,  consisting  of  two  faces  that  form 
an  angle  inward.  It  is  commonly  raised  in  ditches 
full  of  water,  to  serve  instead  of  fausse  brays,  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  of  the  ditch. 

Encyc.     TrevouT. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  half  horseshoe",  which  wants 
the  sponge,  or  that  part  of  the  branch  which  runs 
toward  the  quarters  of  the  foot.  Encyc. 

3.  A  kind  of  watch-crystal,  which  is  more  than 
ordinarily  flattened  in  the  center.  Olmsted. 

4.  A  piece  of  felt  to  cover  the  eye  of  a  vicious 
horse.  Encyc. 

5.  In  architecture,  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of 
light  into  a  concave  ceiling.  Brande. 

LO'NET,  n.     A  little  moon  or  satellite.         Bp.  Hall. 
LUNG,  ii.*  [Sax.  lungen;  D.  long;  G  and  Dan. lunge.; 
Sw.  lunga..] 

*  1.  The  lungs  are  the  organs  of  respiration  in  man 
and  many  other  animals.  There  are  two  of  these 
organs,  each  of  which  occupies  its  cavity  in  the  tho- 
rax. They  alternately  inhale  and  expel  the  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  necessary  function  of  respiration 
is  carried  on. 

Each  lung  fills  completely  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Wistar. 

2.  Lungs;  an  old  cant  term  for  a  person  having  a 
strong  voice  ;  also,  for  an  alchemist's  attendant  who 
purrl-d  his  coals.  B.  Jonson.     Smart. 

LUNGE,  7i.    [See  Allonge.]    A  sudden  push  or  thrust. 
LUNG'£D,  a.     Having  lungs,  or  the  nature  or  resem- 
blance of  lungs  ;  drawing  in  and  expelling  air. 

Dryden. 
LUNG'-GRoWN,  a.    Having  lungs  that  adhere  to  the 

pleura.  Harvey. 

LUN'GfS,  ii.     [Fr.  longis,  from  long.] 
A  lingerer  ;  a  dull,  drowsy  fellow. 
LUNG'I.ESS,  a.     Without  lungs. 

LUNG'WORT,  ii.     An  herb  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria. 
LO'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  firm.] 

Resembling  the  moon. 
LU-Nf-So'LAR,  a.     [L.  luna,  moon,  and  Solaris,  sol, 
sun.] 

Compounded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Johnson. 

The  lunisolar year,  at  the  end  of  which  the  eclipses 
return  again  in  the  same  order,  consists  of  532  nm- 
mon  years,  found  by  multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  un 
by  that  of  the  moon.  Brande 

LO'NIS-TIOE,  n.     [L.  luna,  the  moon,  and  sto,  stew. 
or  sisto,  to  stand.] 

The  furthest  point  of  the   moon's   northing  and 
southing,  in  its  monthly  revolution.     [06s.]      Encyc. 
LUNT,  ii.     [D.  lout,  Dan.  lunte,  a  match.] 

The  match-cord  used  for  firing  cannon.      Johnson. 
LO'NU-LAR,  ii.     [from  L.  luna,  the  moon.] 

In  botany,  like  the  new  moon  ;  shaped  like  a  small 
crescent. 
LO'NU-LATE,  a.     [from  L.  luna,  the  moon.] 

In  botany,  resembling  a  small  crescent. 
LO'NU-LIT'E,  71.     A  small  fossil  coral.  Lyell. 

Lu'PER-CAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia,  or  feasts 
of  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Pan  ;  as  a  noun,  the  feast 
Uself. 
Lu'PINE,  (-pin,)  7i.     [Fr.  Ivpin  ;  L.  lupinus.] 

A  kind  of  pulse.  The  genus  Lupinus  contains 
several  species,  mostly  annual  plants,  bearing  digitate 
leaves  and  papilionaceous  flowers.  The  seeds  of  the 
white  lupine  have  a  leguminous  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  disagreeable  bitterness,  and  are  said  to  be  an- 
thelmintic. Encyc. 
LO'I'IN-IN,  j  7).  A  bitter  substance  extracted  from 
Lu'PIN-ITE,  (      the  leaves  of  the  white  lupin. 

Brande      Cooley. 
LO'PU-LIN,  7i.     [L.  lupulus,  hops.] 

The  bitter  principle  of  hops.  The  term  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  fine  yellow  powder  of  hops,  which 
contains  that  principle.  Coolcu. 

LUR-CA'TION,  ii.  [See  Lurch.]  Gluttony;  gor- 
mandizing. [Obs.] 
LURCH,  7i.  [W.  Here,  a  frisk,  or  frisking  about,  a 
loitering  or  lurking  ;  llerrian,  to  loiter  about,  to  lurk. 
This  is  the  same  word,  radically,  as  ho*.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  to  run,  start,  leap,  or  frisk  ahout,  as  a 
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man  or  beast  that  flies  from  one  tree  or  other  object 
to  another,  to  conceal  himself.  Hence  we  see  the 
peculiar  applicability  of  this  word  in  seamen's  lan- 
guage. 

In  seamen's  language,  a  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to  one 
side.  A  lee-lurch  is  a  sudden  roll  to  tile  leeward,  as 
when  a  heavy  sea  strikes  the  ship  on  the  weather 
side.  Cyc. 

To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  leave  in  a  difficult  situation, 
or  in  embarrassment ;  to  leave  in  a  forlorn  state  or 
without  help.  Denhum. 

LURCH,  o  :'.  To  roll  or  pass  suddenly  to  one  side, 
as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

2.  To  withdraw  to  one  side,  or  to  a  private  place  ; 
to  lie  in  ambush  or  in  secret ;  to  lie  close.  [For  this, 
Lurk  is  now  used.]  /.' Estrange. 

3.  To  shift ;  to  play  tricks. 

I  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Stiak. 

LURCH,  v.  t.  To  defeat ;  to  disappoint,  that  is,  to 
evade  ;  as,  to  lurch  the  expectation.     [Little  used.] 

South. 
2.  To  steal ;  to  filch  ;  to  pilfer.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 
LURCH,  t>.  t.     [L.  lurco,  a  glutton.] 

To  swallow  or  eat  greedily  ;  to  devour.  [JVot 
used.]  Baron. 

WRCH' ED,  (lurcht,)  pp.      Rolled   suddenly   to   one 

side  ;  defeated  ;  evaded. 
LURCH'ER,  n.     One  that  lies  in  wait  or  lurks ;  one 
that  watches  to  pilfer,  or  to  betray   or  entrap ;  a 
poacher. 

Swift  from  the  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies.  Gay. 

2.  A  dog  that  lies  in  wait  for  game,  and  seizes 
thein,  as  hares,  rabbits,  &c. ;  more  used  by  poachers 
than  sportsmen.  Buchanan. 

3.  [L.  lurco,  a  glutton.]  A  glutton  ;  a  gormand- 
izer. 

LURCH'ING,  ppr.    Rolling  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  i 

ship  at  sea  ;  defeating;  disappointing. 
LUR'DAN,  a.     Blockish.     [Not  used.]  Johnson. 

LUR'DAN,  7i.     A  clown  ;  a  blockhead.     [JVot  used.] 
LURE,  ii.     [Fr.  leurre.] 

1.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk ;  hence, 

2.  Any  enticement;  that  which  invites  by  the 
prospect  of  advantage  or  pleasure;  as,  the  lures  of 
beauty  or  of  gain. 

LORE,!),  i.    To  call  hawks. 

Standing  by  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill.  Bacon. 

LORE,  v.  t.  To  entice ;  to  attract ;  to  invite  by  any 
thing  that  promises  pleasure  or  advantage. 

Lured  on  by  the  pleasure  of  the  bait.  Temple. 

AnA  various  science  tares  the  learned  eye.  Gay. 

LOR'.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Enticed  ;  attracted  ;  invited  by  the 

hope  of  pleasure  or  advantage. 
LO'UID,  a.     [L.  luridus;  W.  llur,  livid,  a  gloom.     Qu 

the  root  of  lower.] 

1.  Ghastly  pale  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal.  Thomson. 

2.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  dirty  brown  color, 
a  little  clouded.  Lindlcy. 

LOR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Enticing;  calling. 

LURK,  v.  i.     [W.  llercian,  to  frisk  or  loiter  about,  to 

lurk;  G.  lauern;   D.  locren;  Sw.  lura  ;   Dan.  lurer. 

See  Lurch.] 

1.  To  lie  hid  ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood;  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  ionocenL  — 
Prov.  i. 

2.  To  lie  concealed  or  unperceived.  See  that  no 
selfish  motive  lurks  in  the  heart. 

See 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree.  Dryden. 

3.  To  retire  from  public  observation  ;  to  keep  out 
of  sight. 

The  defendant  lurks  and  wanders  about  in  Berks.    Blacks'xme. 

LURK'ER,  71.     One  that  lurks  or  keeps  out  of  sight. 

LURK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Lying  concealed  ;  keeping  out 
of  sight. 

LURK'ING-PLaCE,  71.  A  place  in  which  one  lies 
concealed;  a  secret  place;  a  hiding-place;  a  den. 
1  Sam.  xxiii. 

LUR'RY,  ii.  A  confused,  inarticulate  sound  or  utter- 
ance ;  as.  a  lurry  of  words.  Holloway. 

LUS'CIOUS,  (lusii'us,)  a.  [I  know  not  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  this  word.  The  Dutch  express  it  by 
zoetlustig,  sweet-lusty.     Q.U.  the  root  of  luxury.] 

1.  Sweet,  or  rich  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate  ;  sweet 
to  excess  ;  as,  luscious  food. 

2.  Very  sweet ;  delicious  ;  grateful  to  the  taste. 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.  Dryden. 

3.  Pleasing;  delightful. 

He  will  bail  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful 
purchase.  SouJi. 

4.  Fullsome  ;  as,  luscious  flattery. 

5.  Smutty;  obscene.     [Unusual.]  Steele. 
LUS'CIOUS-LY,  (lush'us-le,)  adv.     With  sweetness 

or  richness  that  cloys  or  nauseates. 
2.  Obscenely.  Steele. 

LUS'CIOUS-NESS,  (lush'us-ness,)  n.  Immuderate 
richness  or  sweetness  that  cloys  or  offends. 

Mortimer. 
LO'SERN,  71.     A  lynx.  Johnson 
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LUSH,  a.     Full  of  juice  or  succulence.      Rich.  Diet. 

How  Lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ;  how  green  I     [  06s.  1 

Shale. 

Lfj'Sl-AD,  n.  The  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Portugal, 
written  by  Oamoens,  on  tlie  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government  in  India.  Brande. 

LUSK,  a.     [Fr.  lasche.] 

Lazy  ;  slothful.     [JVot  in  use.] 

LUSK,  71.     A  lazy  fellow;  a  lubber.     [JVot  in  use.] 

LUSK,  v.  i.    To  be  idle  or  unemployed.     [Obs.] 

Warner. 

LUSK'ISH,  a.     Inclined  to  be  lazy,  Marston. 

LUSK'ISH-LY,  adv.     Lazily. 

LUSK'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  indolence;  lazi- 
ness.    [O&A'.]  Spenser. 

LU  So'RI-OUS,  a.  [L,  lusorius,  from  ludo,  lusi,  to 
s^ort.] 

Used  in  play  ;  sportive.     [Little  used.]   Sanderson. 

LU'SO-RY,  a.     [L.  lusorius,  as  above.] 

Used  in  play ;  playful ;  as,  lusurij  methods  of  in- 
structing children.  Watts. 

LUST,  n.  [Sax.  lust;  G.  D.  and  Sw.  lust ;  Dan.  lyst ; 
Ir.  lasadh,  lust,  and  a  burning.  The  primary  sense 
is,  to  extend,  reach,  expand,  to  stretch  forward.  It  is 
the  same  as  List.] 

1.  Longing  desire  ;  eagerness  to  possess  or  enjoy  ; 
as,  the  lust  of  gain. 

My  lust  shall  he  satisfied  upon  them.  —  Ex.  xv. 

2.  Concupiscence  ;    carnal  appetite  ;  unlawful  de- 
sire of  carnal  pleasure.     Rom.  i.    2  Pet.  ii. 

3.  Evil  propensity  ;   depraved   affections  and  de- 
sires.   James  i.     Ps.  lxxxi. 

4.  Vigor ;  active  power.     [JVot  used.]         Baeon. 
LUST,  v.  i.     [Sax.  lustan  ;   G.  Ivsten  ;  D.  lustcn ;  Sw. 

lysta;  Dan.  Xyster.] 

1.  To  desire  eagerly  ;  to  long  ;  with  after. 

Thou  inayest  kill    and  eat  flesh  in  ail  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after.  —  Deul.  xii. 

2.  To  have  carnal  desire  ;   to  desire  eagerly  the 
gratification  of  carnal  appetite. 

Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thy  heart.  —  Prov.  vi. 
Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  commit- 
ted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  —  Matt.  v. 

3.  To  have  irregular  or  inordinate  desires. 

The  spirit  that  dwellelh  in  us  lusteth  to  rnvy.  — James  iv. 
Lust  not  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted.  —  1  Cor.  x. 

4.  To  list ;  to  like.     [Obs.] 

LUST'ER,  n.     One  actuated  bv  lust  or  strong  desire. 
LUS'TER,  )  n.      [Fr.   lustre  :    h.  lustrum  ;    It.  lustro, 
LDS'TRE,  i      from    L.    lustro,   to    purify;    Dan.   hjs, 

light;  lyser,  to  shine ;  Sw.  lysa  ;  D.  tuister,  splendor ; 

Ir.  lasadh.  lalsaim,  Icosam,  to  give  light,  to  burn  ;  leos, 

ligirt.] 

1.  Brightness;  splendor;    gloss;   as,  the  luster  of 
the  sun  or  stars  ;  the  luster  of  silk. 

The  sun's  mild  luster  warms  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

2.  The  splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame  ;  re- 
nown ;  distinction. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years,  rather  without 
obscurity  than  with  any  great  share  oHuster.         Wotlon. 

3.  A  candlestick   ornamented  with  drops  or  pen- 
dants of  cut  glass.  Pope.     Encyc. 

4.  The  space  of  five  years.     [L.  lustrum.] 

Bolingbroke. 
LUS'TER-LESS,  )         „    ...  ,      r  ,     , 
LUS'TRE-LESS;  j  "■     D^Mut*  of  luster. 
LUST'FUL,  a.     Having  lust,  or  eager  desire  of  carnal 

gratification ;    libidinous ;    as,    an    intemperate   and 

lustful  man. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality  ;  inciting  to  lust  or  ex- 
citing carnal  desire.  Tillotson. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged.  Milton. 

3.  Vigorous  ;  robust ;  stout.     [JVot  used.] 

So.ckville. 

LUST'FIJL-LY,  adv.  With  concupiscence  or  carnal 
desire. 

LUST'FUL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  carnal  de- 
sires ;  libidinousness. 

LUST'I-HEAD,  )  n.     [lusty  and  hood.]     Vigor  of  body. 

LUST'IHQOD.j      [Obs.]  Spenser. 

LUST'I-LY,'ik/ii.  With  vigor  of  body  ;  stoutly  ;  with 
vigorous  exertion. 

1  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.  Shak. 

LUST'I-NESS,  n.  Vigor  of  body  ;  stoutness  ;  strength  ; 
robustness  ;  stuidiness. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness.     Dnjden. 

LUST'ING,  ppr.     Having  eager  desire  ;  having  carnal 

appetite. 
LUST'ING,  71.    Eager  desire;  inordinate  desire;  de- 
sire of  carnal  gratification. 
LUST'LESS,  a.     Listless  ;  not  willing.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Not  vigorous.     [Ohs.]  Gotoer. 

l.US'TRAL,  a.     [L.  lustralts,  from  lustra,  to  purify.] 
I     Used  in  purification ;  as,  lustral  water  ;  lustral 
waves. 
•3.  Pertaining  to  purification  ;  as,  lustral  days. 
LUS'TRATE,  v.  I.     [Ii.  lustro,  to  cleanse.     See  Lus- 
ter.1 


LUX 

1.  To  make  clear  or  pure ;  to  purify.  [See  Illus- 
trate.] 

2.  To  view  ;  to  survey. 
LUS'TRa-TED,  pp.     Made  clear;  purified. 
LUS'TRa-TING,  ppr.     Purifying;  rendering  clear. 
LUS-TRa'TION,  n.     The  act  or  operation  of  making 

clear  or  pure;  a  cleansing  or  purifying  by  water. 

And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden. 

2.  In  antiquity,  the  sacrifices  or  ceremonies  by 
which  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by 
crimes,  were  purified.  Encyc. 

LUS'TRIG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  purification. 

Middleton. 

LUS'TRING,  7i.  A  species  of  glossy  silk  cloth.  [Cor- 
ruptly written  and  pronounced  Lutestring.] 

LUS'TROUS,  a.     Bright;  shining;  luminous. 

Good  sparks  and  lustrous.  Shale. 

LUS'TROUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  brilliant  or  shining  man- 
ner. 

LUS'TRUM,  n.  [L.]  In  ancient  Rome,  the  space 
of  five  years. 

LUST'-STAIN-ED,  a.     Defiled  by  lust.  Shak. 

LUST' WORT,  u.  [lust  and  wort]  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Drosera. 

LUST'Y,  a.     [from  lust ;  D.  lustig.] 

1.  Stout  ;  vigorous  ;  robust  ;  healthful  ;  able  of 
body.  This  is  the  correct  sense  of  the  word,  com- 
prehending full  health  and  strength  ;  as,  a  lusty 
youth.     But  it  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of, 

2.  Bulky  ;  large  ;  of  great  size.  This  sense  does 
not  always  include  that  of  vigor. 

3.  Handsome;  pleasant;  saucy.     [Obs.] 

Qotoer.     Spenser.     Shak. 

4.  Copious  ;  plentiful ;  as,  a  lusty  draught.    Taller. 

5.  Pregnant  ;  a  colloquial  use. 

LP'SUS  JVA-TWRJE.  [L.]    Sport  or  freak  of  nature ; 

a  deformed  or  unnatural  production. 
Lu'TAN-IST,  7i.     [from  lute.]    A  person  that  plays 

on  the  lute. 

A  celebrated  lutanist  was  playing  to  a  large  company. 

Asiat.  Res. 
LU-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  lutarius,  from  lutum,  mud.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  mud  ;  living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  mud.  Grew. 
LU-Ta'TION,  ii.    [See  Lute.]    The  act  or  method  of 

luting  vessels. 
LOTE,  n.     [Fr.  luth;   It.  liuto  ;  Sp.  laud;  D.  luit;  G. 
lautc :    Sw.   luta ;    Dan.  lut :   Rttss.  liotnia ;   G.  laut, 
sound  ;  lauten,  to  sound,  allied  probably  to  loud  and 
L.  laudo.] 

An  instrument  of  music  with  strings.  It  consists 
of  four  parts,  viz.,  the  table,  the  body  or  belly,  which 
has  nine  or  ten  sides,  the  neck,  which  has  nine  or 
ten  stops  or  divisions  marked  with  strings,  and  the 
head,  or  cross.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  is 
a  passage  for  the  sound.  There  is  also  a  bridge  to 
which  the  strings  are  fastened.  The  strings  are 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  the 
stops  are  pressed.  Encyc. 

T  OT'INC    (  n%     £k-  lutum,  mud,  clay.] 

Among  chemists,  a  composition  of  clay,  or  other 
tenecious  substance,  used  for  stopping  the  juncture 
of  vessels  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  or  en- 
trance of  air,  or  for  covering  them  when  exposed  to 
heat. 

LOTE,  v.  t.     To  close  or  coat  with  lute.  Bacon. 

LOTE'-CASE,  71.     A  case  for  a  lute.  Sliak. 

LuT'ED,  pp.    Closed  or  coated  with  lute. 

LO'TEN-IST,  7i.     A  performer  on  the  lute.      Busby. 

LO'TE-OUS,  a.     [L.  luteus.] 

Of  a  brownish-yellow  or  clay  color. 

kP^,",1*:',      71.     One  who  plays  on  a  lute. 

LO'TE-O-LIN,  7i.  A  yellow  coloring  matter  discov- 
ered in  weld.  Ure. 

LOTE'STRING,  n.     The  string  of  a  lute.  Shak. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  lustring.]  A  plain,  stout  silk, 
much  used  for  ladies1  dresses.     Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ, 

LfJ'THER-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  following  Luther, 
the  reformer ;  as,  the  Lutheran  church. 

LO'THER-AN,  71.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Luther  ; 
one  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

LO'THER-AN-ISAI,  71.  The  doctrines  of  religion  as 
taught  by  Luther. 

LO'THERN,  71.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  window 
over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  building,  to  admit 
light  into  the  upper  story  ;  the  same  as  Dormar. 

LOT'ING,  ppr.     Closing  with  lute. '  [Brande. 

LO'TU-LENT,  a.     [L.  lutulcntus,  from  lutum,  mud.] 
Muddy  ;  turbid  ;  thick. 

LUX' ATE,  i).  t.  [L.  luxo;  Fr.  Inzer,  to  loosen  ;  prob- 
ably from  the  same  root  as  lax,  L.  laxo,  laxus.] 

To  displace  or  remove  from  its  proper  place,  as  a 
joint ;  to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate.  Lux,  in  a 
like  sense,  is,  I  believe,  not  now  used.  Encyc. 

LUX'a-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Put  out  of  joint ;  dislocated. 

LUX'A-TING,  ppr.  Removing  or  forcing  out  of  its 
place,  as  a  joint ;  dislocating. 

LUX-a'TION,  n.   The  act  of  moving  or  forcing  a  joint 
from  its  proper  place  or  articulation  ;  or  the  state  of 
being  thus  put  out  of  joint. 
2.  A  dislocation  ;  that  which  is  dislocated. 


LTD 

LUXE,  (luks,)  ii.    Luxury.     [JVot  used.]     Shenstone. 
LUX-U'RI-ANCE,    )  71.  [L.  luxurians,  luxurio,  to  grow 
LUX-U'RI-AN-CY,  j      rank,  or  to  wanton.] 

1.  Rank  growth;  strong,  vigorous  growth;  exu- 
berance. 

Flowers  grow  up  jo  the  garden  with  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and 
profusion.  Spectator. 

2.  Excessive  or  superfluous  growth. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy.     Wiseman. 

LUX-U/RI-ANT,  a.  Exuberant  in  growth ;  abundant ; 
as,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 

2.  Exuberant  in  plenty  ;  superfluous  in  abundance. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine.  Pope. 

3.  A  luxuriant  flower  multiplies  the  covers  of  the 
fructification  so  as  to  destroy  the  essential  parts. 

Martyn. 
LUX-U'RI-ANT-LY,  adv.    With  exuberant  growth. 
LUX-U'RI-aTE,  v.  i.     To  grow  exuberantly,  or  to 
grow  to  superfluous  abundance. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously  ;  as,  the  herds  luxu- 
riate in  the  pastures. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  expatiate  with  delight ;  as,  to 
luxuriate  in  description. 

LUX-U-RI-A'TION,  71.  The  process  of  growing  exu- 
berantly, or  beyond  the  natural  growth.  Lee. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  luxurieux ;  L.  luzuriosus,  from 
luxo,  to  loosen  ;  luxor,  to  riot.] 

1.  Voluptuous ;  indulging  freely  or  excessively  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  gratification  of  appe- 
tite, or  in  rich  and  expensive  dress  and  equipage  ;  as, 
a  luxurious  life  ;  luxurious  cities. 

2.  Administering  to  luxury;  contributing  to  free 
or  extravagant  indulgence  in  diet,  dress,  and  equi- 
page ;  as,  luxurious  wealth.  Milton. 

3.  Furnished  with  luxuries  ;  as,  a  luxurious  table. 

4.  Softening  by  pleasure,  or  free  indulgence  in  lux- 
ury ;  as,  luxurious  ease. 

5.  Lustful ;  libidinous  ;  given  to  the  gratification 
of  lust ;  as,  a  luxurious  bed.  Shak. 

6.  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 

The  work  under  our  labor  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.     [Not  used.]  Milton. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  abundance  of  rich  diet, 
dress,  or  equipage  ;  deliciously  ;  voluptuously. 

Dryden. 

LUX-U'RI-OUS-NESS,  71.  State  of  abounding  with 
luxuries,  or  of  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  rich  abun- 
dance. 

LUX'U-RIST,  71.     One  given  to  luxury.  Temple. 

LUX'lj-RY,  71.     [L.  luxuria,  from  luxo,  to  loosen.] 

1.  A  free  or  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table,  as  in  rich  and  expensive  diet,  or 
delicious  food  and  liquors;  voluptuousness  in  the 
gratification  of  appetite  ;  or  the  free  indulgence  in 
costly  dress  and  equipage. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury.  Spectator. 

2.  That  which  gratifies  a  nice  and  fastidious  appe- 
tite ;  a  dainty  ;  any  delicious  food  or  drink.  The 
canvas-back  duck  is  a  luxury  for  an  epicure. 

3.  Any  thing  delightful  to  the  senses. 

He  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  on  it  earth, 
furnished  a  kind  of  luxury  lor  a  hermit.  Addison. 

4.  Lust ;  lewd  desire.     [JVot  now  used.]        Shak. 

5.  Luxuriance ;  exuberance  of  growth.  [JVot  now 
used,]  Bacon. 

LY,  a  termination  of  adjectives,  is  a  contraction  of 
Sax.  lie,  G.  lich,  D.  lyk,  Dan.  lige,  Sw.  lik,  Eng.  like ; 
as  in  lovely,  -manly,  that  is,  love-like,  man-like.  As  the 
termination  of  names,  ly  signifies  field,  or  plain,  Sax. 
leag,  Eng.  lay,  lea,  or  ley.  L.  lo'ats.] 

L?'AM,  71.     A  leash  for  holding  a  hound.     Drayton. 

Lf-CAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  XvKavdpojnta  ;  Aw  if,  a 
wolf,  and  m-Ooojnoc,  man.] 

A  kind  of  erratic  melancholy,  in  which  the  patient 
imagined  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitated  his  actions. 

Brande. 

LS-CE'UM,  71.     [Gr.  \vKttov.] 

1.  In  Greece,  a  place  near  the  River  Ilissus,  where 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruction 
by  lectures  or  disquisitions. 

3.  An  association  of  men  for  literary  improve- 
ment. 

L¥-CO-PO-DI-A'CE-/E,  (-she-S,)  71.  pi.  A  family  of 
moss-like  plants,  but  which  differ  materially  from 
the  true  mosses.  They  are  sometimes  termed  Club- 
Mosses. 

LY-CO-PO-DI-A'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Belonging  to 
the  Lycopodiaceffl.  Lyell. 

LY-CO-Po'DI-UM,  71.  A  fine,  yellow  powder,  the 
seed  of  the  club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum. 
When  thrown  into  a  flame,  it  burns  with  a  flash. 

Brande. 

LYD'I-AN,  a.  [from  Lydia.]  Pertaining  to  Lydia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants  ;  hence, 
soft ;  effeminate  ;  noting  a  kind  of  soft,  slow  music, 
anciently  in  vogue.  Milton. 

LYD'I-AN  STONE,  71.  A  flint  slate  used  by  the  an- 
cients to  try  gold  and  silver  ;  a  touchstone. 

Buchanan. 
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LYE.  n.  [Sax.  leak ;  G.  lauge  ;  D.  hog  ;  Arm.  ligeou, 
or  lichou  ;  Sp.  lei.ia  ;  Fr.  lessive  ;  L.  frj1,  whence 
lixivium.  It  coincides  with  Sax.  loge,  water  ;  Ant. 
L.  lixa,  whence  Lugdununt,  Leyden,  Lyons,  that  is, 
Water-town.] 

Water    impregnated   with    alkaline  salt   imbibed 
from  the  ashes  of  wood. 
LYE,  a.    A  falsehood.     [See  Lie.] 
LY'ING,  ppr.  of  Lie.     Being   prostrate.     [See  Lie.] 
Lying  in;  being  in  childbirth. 
2.  7i.     The  act  of  bearing  a  child. 
Lying  to;  in  navigation,  tile  statu  of  a  ship  when 
the    sails  are  so  disposed    as    to    counteract    each 
other. 
LY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  from  Lie.     Telling  falsehood  ;  ad- 
dicted to  falsehood. 
LY'ING,  v.    The  practice  of  telling  lies. 
LY'ING-L Y,  adv.    Falsely ;  by  teiiing  lies.    Sherwood. 
LYM,  m.    A  dog  held  in  a  learn  ;  a  bloodhound. 

Sliatc.     Smart. 
LYM'NTTE,  n.     A  kind  of  fresh-water  snail   found 
LYMPH,  (limf,)  n.     [L.  lympha.]  [fossil. 

Water,  or  a  colorless  fluid  in  animal  bodies,  con- 
tained in  certain  vessels  called  lymphatics.         Encyc. 
LYMPH'ATE,      )    a.       Frightened     into     madness  ; 
LYMPH'A-TED,  ]        raving. 
LY.M-PHAT'ie,  (lim-fat'ik,)  a.    Pertaining  to  lymph. 

2.  Enthusiastic.     [Not  used.]  Shaftesbury. 

LYM-PHAT'IC,  (lim  fat'ik,)  n.  A  vessel  of  animal 
bodies  which  contains  or  conveys  lymph. 

The  lymphatics  seem  lo  perform  the  whole  business  of  absorption. 

Encyc 

2.  A  mad  enthusiast ;  a  lunatic.     [JVot  used.] 

Shaftesbury. 


Mis  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  labial  articulation,  formed  by  a  compres- 
sion of  the  lips.  It  is  called  a  semivowel,  as  the 
articulation  or  compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose,  which 
constitutes  a  difference  between  this  letter  and  b. 
Its  sound  is  uniform,  as  in  mail,  time,  rim. 

M  is  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients 
stood  for  a  thousand  ;  a  use  which  is  retained  by  the 
moderns.  With  a  dash  or  stroke  over  it,  M,  it 
stands  for  a  thousand  times  a  thousand,  or  a  million. 

As  an  abbreviation,  M.  stands  for  Marcus,  Martins, 
Manlius,  or  Matins. 

A.  M.  or  M.  A.  stands  for  artium  magister,  master 
of  arts  ;  M.  D.  for  medicince  doctor,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine ;  A.  M.  for'  anno  mundi,  the  year  of  the  world  ; 
MS,  for  manuscript ;  MSS.  for  manuscripts. 

In  astronomical  tables,  M  stands  for  meridian,  me- 
ridional, or  midday;  A.  M.  for  ante  meridiem,  fore- 
noon ;  P.  M.  for  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 

Ill  medical  prescription.*,  M  stands  for  maniple,  or 
handful,  or  miser,  mix,  or  miitura,  a  mixture.   Encyc. 

In  the  late  British  Vharmacopaias  it  signifies  men- 
sur&,  by  measure.  Parr. 

In  lam,  M  is  a  brand  or  stigma  impressed  on  one 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  admitted  to  the  ben- 
MA,  [It.]     In  music,  not.  [erit  of  clergy. 

MAB,  n.     [W.  mab,  a  child.] 

1.  )r.  northern  mythology,  the  queen  of  the  imagi- 
nary beings  called  fairies. 

2.  A  slattern.  Ray. 
MAB,  D.  i.  To  dress  negligently.  Ray. 
MAG,  in  names  of  Scutch  and  Irish  origin,  signifies  son. 

[See  Maid.] 
MAC-AD'AM-IZE,  v.  U     [from  the  projector's  name.] 

To  cover,  as  a  road,  way,  or  path  with  small  broken 

stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface. 
MAG-AD' AM-XZ-£D,  pp.   or  a.      Covered   or  formed 

with  small  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth, 

hard  surface. 
MAC-AD'AM-TZ-ING,    ppr.       Covering    with    small 

broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface. 
MAG-AD'  AM-ltoAD,  n.     A  road  or  path  covered  with 

small  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  hard 

surface. 
MAC-A-Ro'NI,  n.      [It.  maccheroni,  a  sort  of  paste ; 

Fr.  macaroni  ;  Gr.  puKap,  happy.] 

1.  Dough  of  wheat  flour  made  into  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill ;  Italian 

.  or  Genoese  paste.  Ure. 

2.  A  medley  ;  something  extravagant,  to  please  an 
idle  fancy. 

3.  A  -sort  of  droll  or  fool ;  and  hence,  a  fop ;  a 
fribble  ;  a  finical  fellow. 

M  AC-A-RON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  a  macaroni ; 
empty  ;  trifling  ;  vain  ;  affected. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages.  Macaronian  has  been  used. 
[See  Macibonic,  n.] 
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LYMPH'E-DUGT,  n.  [L  lympha,  lymph,  and  ductus, 
a  duct.] 

A   vessel   of   animal   bodies   which   conveys   the 
lymph. 

LYM-PHOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [L.  lympha,  lymph,  and  Gr. 
ypnipoj,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  origin 
and  uses.  Encyc. 

LYMPII'Y,  a.     Containing  or  like  lymph. 

LYN'CE-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  lynx. 

LYNCH,  v.  t.  To  inflict  pain,  or  punish,  without  the 
forms  of  law,  as  by  a  mob,  or  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons.    [U.  S.] 

LYNCH'i-.Ti,  (lincht,)  pp.  Punished  or  abused  with- 
out the  forms  of  law. 

LYNCH'ING,  ppr.    Punishing  or  abusing  without  law. 

LYNCH'-LAVV,  n.  The  practice  of  punishing  men 
for  crimes  or  offenses  by  private,  unauthorized  per- 
sons, without  a  legal  trial.  The  term  is  said  to  be. 
derived  from  a  Virginia  farmer,  named  Lynch,  who 
thus  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.     \U.  S.] 

LYN'DEN-TREE.     See  Linden. 

LYNX,  n*  [L.  lynx  ;  Gr.  Au;  f  ;  D.  loclis  ;  G  luchs  ; 
It.  lincc.] 

*  1.  A  quadruped,  the  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Felis,  resembling  the  common  cat,  but 
with  ears  longer  and  tail  shorter.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated, though  hyperbolical!)',  for  the  quickness  of  its 
sight. 

2.  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

LYNX'-EY-ED,  (links'ide,)  a.     Having  acute  sight. 

LY'RA,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Xvp'a,  a  lyre  or  harp.] 

A  northern  constellation,  containing  a  white  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Alpha  Lyra:.    Olmsted. 


M. 


MAG-A-RON'IG,  n.  A  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  in 
which  words  of  different  languages  are  intermixed, 
and  native  words  are  made  to  end  in  Latin  termina- 
tions, or  Latin  words  are  modernized.  Jones.     Encyc. 

MAG-A-ROON',   n.      [Fr.    macaron.]     A   small    cake 
composed  chiefly  of  almonds  and  sugar. 
2.  A  finical  fellow,  or  macaroni. 

MA-GAU'GO,  71.  A  name  of  several  species  of  four- 
handed  animals,  of  the  genus  Lemur.     [See  Lemur.] 

P.  Cyc. 

MA-CAW,  )   n.    The    name    of  a  race  of  beautiful 

MA-CA'O,    j       American  birds,  of  the  parrot  family. 

P.  Cyc. 

MA-CAW'-TREE,  n.  A  species  of  palm-tree,  the 
Cocos  aculeata.  Miller. 

MAC-GA-Be'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jewish  princes 
called  Maccabees. 

MAG'CA-BEES,  ?i.  pi.  The  name  of  a  heroic  Jewish 
family,  which  rescued  Judea  from  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  rendered  it  independent 
for  about  a  century.  Murdoch. 

2.  The  name  of  certain  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  give  an  account  of  Jewish 
affairs  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  princes. 

Murdoch. 

MAC'CO-BOY,  7i.     A  kind  of  snuff. 

MaCE,  n.  *  [It.  mazza,  Sp.  muza,  Port,  maca,  Fr.  masse, 
a  club.] 
*1.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates. 
Originally,  the  mace  was  a  club  or  instrument  of 
war,  made  of  iron  and  much  used  by  cavalry.  Be- 
ing no  longer  a  weapon  of  war,  its  form  is  changed  ; 
it  is  made  of  silver  or  copper  gilt,  and  ornamented 
with  a  crown,  globe,  and  cross.  The  old  English 
writers  often  use  mace  for  scepter.  Braiide. 

A  leaden  mace.  Sltatc. 

A  heavy  iron  mace.  KjibUes. 

2.  The  heavier  rod  used  in  billiards.  Smart 

MACE,  77.     [L.  macis.] 

A  spice  ;  the  second  coat  which  covers  the  nutmeg, 
a  thin  and  membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature  and  yellowish  color,  being  in  flakes 
divided  into  many  ramifications  ;  it  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  aromatic.  Encyc. 

MACE'  ALE,  «.     Ale  spiced  with  mace.     Wiseman. 

MACE'-BEaR-ER,  7i.  A  person  who  carries  a  mace 
before  men  in  authority.  Spectator. 

MACE'-PROOF,  a.     Free  from  arrest. 

Oifford's  Sherley. 

MAC'ER-ATE,  ».  t.  [L.  macero,  from  macer,  thin, 
lean  ;  macco,  to  be  thin  or  lean  ;  Fr.  maigre ;  Eng. 
meager ;  It.  macro ;  Sp.  magro ;  probably  allied  to 
Eng.  meek,  Ch.  -|M0  mak     Class  Mg,  No.  2,  9.] 

1.  To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away.  Harvey. 

2.  To  mortify  ;  to  harass  with  corporeal  hardships  ; 
to  cause  to  pine  or  waste  away. 

Out  of  excessive  zeal  they  macerate  their  bodies  and  impair  their 
health.  Fiddet. 
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LY'RATE,      I  a.  *  [from   lyre.]     In   botany,  divided 

LY'Ra-TED,  j  transversely  into  several  sinuses, 
the  lower  ones  smaller  and  more  remote  from  each 
other  than  the  upper  ones  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

Martyn. 

LYRE,  n*  [Fr.  lyre:  L.  lyra ;  Gr.  Xvpa;  It.  and  Sp. 
lira;  D.  Her  ;  G.  Icier.] 

*1,  A  stringed  instrument  of  music,  a  kind  of  harp 
much  used  by  the  ancients,  as  en  accompaniment  to 
poetry. 
2.  One  of  the  constellations,  Lyra,  which  see. 

LYRE'-SHAP-£D,  (-sha.pt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a  lyre. 

LYR'IG,  /  n     ,     ■  n     .     ■ 

LYR'IC-AL,  \   °"     CL-  lVrlcus  ••  Fr-  I'jrique.] 

Pertaining  to  a  lyre  or  harp.  Lyric  poetry  is  such 
as  is  sung  to  the  harp  or  lyre.  This  was  much  culti- 
vated by  the  ancients,  among  whom  Anacreon,  Al- 
c<eus,  Stesichorus,  Sappho,  and  Horace,  are  distin- 
guished as  lyric  poets.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
that  species  of  poetry  which  directly  expresses  the 
individual  emotions  of  the  poet. 

LYR'IG,  7i.     A  lyric  poem. 

2.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.  Mdison. 

LYR'1-CISM,  ri.     A  lyric  composition.  Gray. 

LY'RIST,  n.  A  musician  who  plays  on  the  harp  or 
lyre.  Pope. 

LYS,  n.  A  Chinese  measure  of  length,  equal  to  533 
yards.  Orusicr. 

LYS'SA,77.     [Gr.  Kvaaa.]     The  madness  of  a  dog. 

LY-Te'RI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  rWijpioj,  from  auuj,  to 
loosen.] 

In  medical  science,  terminating  a  disease  ;  indica- 
ting the  solution  of  a  disease.  Jones. 

LYTH'RODE,  ti.    A  variety  of  Elreolite.  Dana. 


3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution  ;  to  soften  and  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  a  substance  by  steeping  it  in  a  fluid, 
or  by  the  digestive  process.  So  we  say,  food  is  mac- 
erated in  the  stomach. 

MAC'ER-A-TED,  pp.  ore.  Made  thin  or  lean  ;  steeped 
almost  to  solution. 

MAC'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Making  lean;  steeping  al- 
most to  solution  ;  softening. 

MAC-ER-S'TION,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of 
making  thin  or  lean  by  wearing  away,  or  by  mor- 
tification. 

2.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  softening  and 
almost  dissolving  by  steeping  in  a  fluid 

The  saliva  serves  for  the  maceration  and  dissolution  ot  the  meat 
into  chyle.  Bay. 

MaCE'-REED,  I  n.     A  plant  of  the   genus  Typha, 

REED'-MACE,  (      called  also  Cat-tail.  P.  Cyc. 

MAGH-I-A-VeL'IAN,  (mak-e-a-vd'yan,)  a.  [from 
Machiavel,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiog- 
rapher to  the  republic  of  Florence.] 

Pertaining  to  Machiavel,  or  denoting  his  princi- 
ples ;  politically  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  cunning  in  politi- 
cal management, 

MAGH-I-A-Vi-.L'l  AN, n.  One  who  adopts  the  princi- 
ples of  Machiavel. 

MACH  I-A-VEL-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  Machia- 
vel, or  practice  in  conformity  to  them  ;  political  cun- 
ning and  artifice,  intended  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 

Cyc. 

MA-OHIC'0-LA-TED,  a.  A  term  applied  to  castles 
having  machicolations.  Brande. 

MACH-I-CO-l.A'TION,  n.     [Fr.  machicoulis.] 

A  term  applied  to  openings  at  the  tops  of  old  cas- 
tles and  fortifications,  through  which  combustibles 
melted  lead  and  stones  were  dropped  on  the  heads  of 
assailants.  Gloss,  of  Jlrchit.     Gicilt. 

MAGH'IN-AL,  (mak'in-al,)  a.  [See  Machine.]  Per- 
taining to  machines.  Diet. 

MAGH'IN-ATE,  v.  U  [L.  machinor,  from  Gr.  pnxana, 
or  im\avt).] 

To  plan  ;  to  contrive  ;  to  form  a  scheme.     Sandys. 

MA€H'IN-A-TEI>,  pp.     Planned;  contrived. 

MACH'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Contriving;  scheming. 

MAGH-IN-A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Machine.]  The 
act  of  planning  or  contriving  a  scheme  for  executing 
some  purpose,  particularly  an  evil  purpose;  an  artful 
design  formed  witii  deliberation.  Shah. 

MAGH'IN-A-TOR,  7i.  One  that  forms  a  scheme,  oi 
who  plots  with  evil  designs.  Qlanville. 

MA-CHINE',  (ma-sheen',)  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  machina.] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  thing  used  to  augment  or 
regulate  force  or  motion.  The  simplest  machines  are 
those  usually  denominated  the  six  mechanical  pow- 
ers, viz.,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  axis  and  wheel, 
the  wedge,  the  screw,  and  the  inclined  plane. 

More  properly,  a  machine  is  a  complex  strncturo, 
consisting  of  a  combination,  or  peculiar  modification, 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  HcberL 
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2.  An  engine  ;  an  instrument  of  force. 

With  inward  arms  the  (lire  machine  they  load.  Dryden. 

3.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  pnem,  or  a  superhu- 
man being  introduced  into  a  poem  to  perform  some 
exploit.  Pope. 

MA-CIIIN'ER-Y,  (ma-sheen'er-e,)«.  Tlie component 
parts  of  a  complex  machine,  taken  collectively  ;  as, 
the  machinery  of  a  watch,  or  other  chronometer. 

9.  Machines  in  general.  Great  Britain  abounds  in 
machinery. 

3.  In  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  superhuman  beings 
introduced  by  the  poet  to  solve  difficulty,  or  perform 
some  exploit  which  exceeds  human  power  ;  or  the 
word  may  signify  the  agency  of  such  beings,  as  sup- 
posed doities,'angels,  demons,  and  the  like. 
Nee  ileus  inlersit,  nisi  digitus  vindice  nodus 
Incidit.  Horace. 

A  deity  is  not  to  be  introduced,  unless  a  difficulty 
occurs  that  requires  the  intervention  of  a  god.  The 
machinery  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  consists  of  nu- 
merous superhuman  personages.  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  machinery  of 
sylphs. 

MA-CHIN'ING,  (ma-sheen'-,)  «■.  Denoting  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  poem.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 

MA-CHiN'IST,  (ma-sheen'-,). n.     [Fr.  machiniste.] 
A  constructor  of  machines   and    engines,  or  one 
well  versed  in  the  principles  of  machines. 

MX-CIG'NO,  (ma-ehen'yo,)  n.  [It.]  A  silicious  sand- 
stone found  in  Italy.  There  are  two  varieties  ;  one 
of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  the  other  of  a  bluish-gray 
color.  Dana. 

MAC'1-LEN-CY,  7i.     [See  Macilent.]     Leanness. 

MAC'I-LENT,  a.  [L.  macilentus,  from  macer,  lean, 
thin.     See  Macerate.] 

Lean  ;  thin  ;  having  little  flesh. 

MACK'ER-EL,  n.*[D.  muckreel :  G.  mackrele;  Fr. 
muquercaii ;  Ir.  mackrcil :  W.  macrcll  ;  from  the  root 
of  L.  macula,  a  spot ;  the  spotted  fish.  So  in  British, 
it  is  called  brithilh,  Arm.  bresell,  for  the  like  reason.] 
A  species  of  salt-water  fish  of  the  genus  Scomber, 
an  excellent  table  fish. 

MACK'ER-EL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  maquercl.] 
A  pander  or  pimp. 

Mackerel-gale. ;  in  Dryden,  may  mean  a  gale  that 
ripples  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  one  which  is  suita- 
ble for  catching  mackerel,  as  this  fish  is  caught  with 
the  bait  in  motion. 

MACK'ER-EL-SKY,  n.  A  sky  in  which  the  clouds 
have  the  form  called  cirro-cumulus;  that  is,  are 
broken  into  fleecy  masses ;  called,  also,  a  mackercl- 
back-sky.  Cooke. 

MACK'IN-TOSH,  re,  A  term  applied,  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  to  water-proof  garments,  particular- 
ly overcoats,  made  so  by  the  use  of  India  rubber. 

MACK'LE,  (mak'l,)  re.  [L.  macula.]  Among  printers, 
a  blur  in  printing,  so  that  part  of  the  impression  of  a 
page  appears  double. 

MAC'LE,  (mak'l,)  7i.  A  name  given  to  a  variety  of  chi- 
astolite,  the  crystals  of  which  present  a  tesselated 
appearance  when  cut  transversely.  Dana. 

2.  A  similar  tesselated  appearance  in  other  crys- 
tals. Dana. 

MAC-Lu'RITE,  n.  The  mineral  Chondodrite,  which 
see.  Dana. 

MA€-RO-Bl-OT'I€,  a.  [Gr.  paxpoc  and  /Jioj.]  Long- 
lived.] 

MAC'RO-COSM,  re.  [Gr.  uagpos,  great,  and  xoapoc, 
world. 

The  great  world  ;  the  universe,  or  the  visible  sys- 
tem of  worlds  ;  opposed  to  Microcosm,  or  the  world 
of  man.  Encyc. 

MAC-RO-DAC'TYL,  re.     [Gr.  paxpoc,  long,  and  SaK- 
ruAoc,  finger.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  wading  birds,  having  very  long  toes. 

MAC-RO-DAG-TYL'IG,  a.  In  ornithology,  having 
long  toes;  applied  to  a  tribe  of  wading  birds,  in- 
cluding the  rails,  water-hens,  &c.  Partington. 

MAG-RO-DT-AG'ON-AL,  n.     [Gr.  uotKpos,  long,  and 
diagonal.] 
The  longer  of  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombic  prism. 

MA-GROL'O-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  pitiKpos,  great,  and  \oyos, 
discourse.] 

Long  and  tedious  talk  ;  prolonged  discourse  with- 
out matter  ;  superfluity  of  words.  Bidlokar. 

MA-GROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  uaxpos  and  uerp-v.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  inaccessible  objects 
by  means  of  two  reflectors  on  a  common  sextant. 

Buchanan. 

MA-GROT'Y-POUS,a.  [Gr.  uaxpoc,  long,  and  ™»o[, 
form.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  a  long  form.  Shepard. 

MA-CROU'RAN,  (  re.      [Gr.  rea/ipoj,   long,  and    ovpa, 

MA-CRO'RAN,  j  tail.]  A  name  given  to  Crus- 
tacea, resembling  the  lobster  and  shrimp.     Dana. 

MA-CROU'ROUS,  )  a.     An   epithet   applied    to   crus- 

MA-CRO'ROUS,     j     tacea    resembling    the    lobster 

MAG-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  macto,  to  kill.]     [and  shrimp. 
The  act  of  killing  a  victim  for  sacrifice.     Encyc. 

M4C'U-LA,7i. ;  pi.  Macul/e.  [L.]  A  spot,  as  on  the 
skin,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous 

MA€'U.-LATE,  v.  t.     rL.  macula]  [orb. 

To  spot ;  to  stain.  Elyot. 
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MAG'U-LATE,  )  „  „  . 
MAG'L|-LA-TED,  j  "■  sP"tted- 
MAC-U-La'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  spotting ;  a  spot ;  a 

stain.  Skak. 

MACULE, n.     A  spot.     [Supra.]     [Little  used.] 
MAD,  a.     [Sax.   gemaad;    Ir.  amad;    It.  motto,  mad, 

foolish  ;  mattone,  a  brick,  and  an  arrant  fool ;  matte- 

ria  and  mattczza,  foolishness  ;  ammattirc,  to  become 

distracted.] 

1.  Disordered  in  intellect ;  distracted  ;  furious. 
We  must  bind  our  passions  in  chains,  lest,  like  mad  folks,  they 

break  their  locks  and  bolts.  Taylor. 

2.  Proceeding  from  disordered  intellect,  or  express- 
ing it ;  as,  a  mad  demeanor.  Milton. 

3.  Enraged  ;  furious  ;  as,  a  mad  bull. 

And  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them,  even 
unto  strange  cities.  —  Acts  xxvi. 

4.  Inflamed  to  excess  with  desire  ;  excited  with 
violent  and  unreasonable  passion  or  appetite  ;  infat- 
uated ;  followed  properly  by  after. 

The  world  is  running  mail  after  farce,  the  extremity  of  bad 
poetry.  Dryden. 

"  Mad  upon  their  idols,"  would  be  better  rendered, 
lt  Mad  after  their  idols."    Jcr.  i. 

5.  Distracted  with  anxiety  or  trouble  ;  extremely 
perplexed. 

Thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes.  — Deut.  xxviii. 

6.  Infatuated  with  folly. 

The  spiritual  man  is  mad.  —  Hos.  ix. 

7.  Inflamed  with  anger;  very  angry.  [This  is  a 
common,  and  perhaps  the  most  general,  sense  of  the  word 
in  America.  It  is  thus  used  by  Jlrhuthnot,  and  is  per- 
fectly proper.] 

8.  Proceeding  from  folly  or  infatuation. 
l\lad  wars  destroy  in  t 

MAD,  v.  t.    To  make  mad,  furious,  or  angry      Sidney. 
MAD,  v.  i.    To  be  mad,  furious,  or  wild. 

Wiclif.     Spenser. 
M  \D      I 
MADE   (  "'     [®ax*  matha  ;  Goth,  matha.] 

An  earth-worm.    [But  this  is  the  Eng.  TreotA.]    Ray. 
MAD'AM,  re.     [Fr.  ma,  my,  and  dame.] 

An  appellation  or  complimentary  title  given  to  mar- 
ried and  elderly  ladies,  or  chiefly  to  them. 
MAD'AP-PLE,  re.     A  tropical   plant  or  fruit,  allied  to 
the  Egg  plant ;  the  Solatium  insanum  of  Person. 

Loudon. 
MAD'BRaIN,  j  a.      Disordered    in    mind  ;    hot- 

MAD'BRAIN-JSD,  ]      headed  ;  rash.  Shale. 

MAIVCAP,  n.     [mad-caput  or  cap.]     A  person  of  wild 

behavior;  a  violent,  rash,  hot-headed  person. 
MAD'DEN,  (mad'n,)  v.  U     To  make  mad.   Thomson. 
MAD'DEN,  v.  i.     To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.  Pope. 

MAD'DEN-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Rendered  mad. 
MAD'D.EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Making  mad  or  angry. 
MAD'DER,  re.     [Sax.  maiddcrc.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Rubia,  one  species  of  which 
is  much  used  in  dyeing  red.  The  root  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  in  great  reputation  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.     It  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Holland. 

Encyc.     Hill. 
MAD'DING,  ppr.  or  a.  from  Mad.     Raging  ;  furious. 
Milton.     Dryden. 
MADE,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Make. 
MAD-E-FA€'TION,  71.     [L.  tnadefacw.] 

The  act  of  making  wet. 
MAD'E-FI-£D,pp.     Made  wet.  Bacon. 

MAD'E-FY,  v.  t.     [L.madcfio.] 

To  make  wet  or  moist ;  to  moisten      [Not  much 
used.] 
MAD'E-FY-ING,  pjir.     Making  moist  or  wet. 
MA-DEI'RA,  (ma-da'r'4,) re.     A  rich  wine  made  on  the 

Isle  of  Madeira. 
MA-DEI'RA-NUT,  re.     A  species  of  walnut  with  a 

thin  shell,  from  tile  Island  of  Madeira. 
MJID-EM-OI-gELLE' ,  (mad-mw'a-zel',)  re.     [Fr.  ma, 
my,  and  demoiselle,  damsel.     See  Damsel.] 

A  young  woman,  or  the  title  given  to  one  ;  miss  ; 
also,  the  puppet  sent  from  the  French  metropolis  to 
exhibit  the  prevailing  fashions.  Spectator. 

MAD'-HEAD-ED,(-hed-,)  a.  Hot-brained  ;  rash. 

Shalt. 
MAD'-HOUSE,  re.    A  house  where  insane  persons  are 

confined  for  cure  or  for  restraint. 
MA'DI-A,  re.     A  South  American  annual  plant,  Madia 
sativa,  cultivated  for  the  oil  vielded  from  its  seeds  by 
pressure.    This  oil  is  by  some  preferred  to  olive  oil 
for  the  table.  P.  Cyc. 

MAD'ID,  a.     [L.   madidus.]      Wet  ;    moist.     [Not  in 

use.] 
MADGE-HOW'LET,  7..     [Fr.  machctte.]     An  owl. 

B.  Jonson. 
MAD'LY,  adv.     [from  mad.]     Without  reason  or  un- 
derstanding ;  rashly  ;  wildly. 

2.  With  extreme  folly  or  infatuated  zeal  or  pas- 
sion. 
MAD'MAN,  re.     A  man  laving  or  furious  with  disor- 
dered intellect ;  a  distracted  man. 
Q.  A  man  without  understanding. 
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3.  One   inflamed   with   extravagant  passion,  and 
acting  contrary  to  reason. 
MAD'iVESS,  re.t  [from  mad.]     Distraction;  a  state  of 
disordered  reason  or  intellect,  in  which  the  patient 
raves  or  is  furious. 

There  are  degrees  oimadness,  as  of  folly.  Locke. 

2.  Extreme  folly  ;  headstrong  passion  and  rashness 
that  act  in  opposition  to  reason ;  as,  the  madness  of  a 
mob 

3.  Wildness  of  passion  ;  fury  ;  rage  ;  as,  the  mad- 
ness of  despair. 

MA-Do'NA,      )  re.      [Sp.   madona  ;    It.   madonna,   my 

MA-DON'NA,  S      lady.] 

A  term  of  compellation,  equivalent  to  Madam.  It 
is  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

MAD'RE-PORE,  re.     [Fr.  madre,  spotted,  and  pore.] 
One  of  the  genera  of  coral  zoophytes.    The  spe- 
cies usually  branch  like  trees  and  shrubs.     The  sur- 
face is  covered  with  small  prominences,  each  con- 
taining a  cell.     [See  Coral.]  Dana. 

MAD'RE-PO-RlTE,  77.  Fossil  coral,  or  limestone  com- 
posed of  fossil  Coral.  Dana. 

MAD-RliiR',  n.*[Fr.]  A  thick  plank  armed  with 
iron  plates,  with  a  cavity  to  receive  the  mouth  of  a 
petard,  with  which  it  is  applied  to  any  thing  intend- 
ed to  be  broken  down  ;  also,  a  plank  used  for  sup- 
porting the  earth  in  mines.  Chambers.     Bailey. 

MAD'Rl-GAL,  re.  [Sp.  Port,  and  Fr.  id;  It.  madrigale 
Its  origin  is  not  ascertained.] 

1.  A  little  amorous  poem,  sometimes  called  a  pas- 
toral poem,  containing  a  certain  number  of  free,  un- 
equal verses,  not  confined  to  the  scrupulous  regular- 
ity of  a  sonnet,  or  the  subtilty  of  the  epigram,  but 
containing  some  tender  and  delicate,  though  simple 
thought,  suitably  expressed.  Cyc. 

2.  An  elaborate  vocal  composition,  in  five  or  six 
parts.  Busby. 

MAD'WORT,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Alyssum. 

MAEL'STROM,  (mal'strom,)  re.  A  celebrated  whirl- 
pool on  the  coast  of  Norway 

M.rERE,  a.  It  is  derived  from  Saxon  mer,  famous, 
great,  noted  ;  so  almere  is  all-famous 

Gibson.     Todd. 

MA-ES-TO' SO ;  an  Italian  word  signifying  majestic;  a 
direction  in  music  to  play  the  part  with  grandeur  and 
strength. 

MAF'FLE,  ti.  7.    To  stammer.     [Not  in  use.]   Barret. 

MAF'FLER,  n.     A  stammerer.     [Not  in  use.] 

MAG-A-ZINE',  (mag-a-zeen',)  re.  [Fr.  magazin ;  It. 
magazzino ;  Sp.  magacen  and  almacen ;  Port,  almazem 


or  armazem ;  from  Ar. 


Uj~ 


.  khazana,  to  deposit  or 


lay  up  for  preservation.    This  word  is  formed  with 
the  Shemitic  prefix  ret. J 

1.  A  store  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions  ;  or 
the  building  in  which  such  store  is  deposited.  It  is 
usually  a  public  store  or  storehouse. 

2.  In  ships  of  war,  a  close  room  in  the  hold,  where 
the  gunpowder  is  kept.  Large  ships  have  usually 
two  magazines.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  A  pamphlet  periodically  published,  containing 
miscellaneous  papers  or  compositions.  The  first  pub- 
lication of  this  kind  in  England  was  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  first  appeared  in  173L  under  the 
name  of  Sylvaiius  Urban,  by  Edward  Cave,  and  which 
is  still  continued. 

MAG-A-Z'iN'ER,  (mag-a-zeen'er,)  71.    One  who  writes 

for  a  magazine.     [Little  used.]  Goldsmith. 

MAG'DA-LEN,  re.     A  reformed  prostitute. 
MAGE,  re.     A  magician.     [Not  used.]  Spenser 

MAG-EL-LAN'IC  CLOUDS,  re.  pi.  Three  conspicu- 
ous nebula!  situated  near  the  south  pole,  resembling 
thin,  wrhite  clouds,  and  so  called  from  Magellan,  the 
navigator.  Olmsted. 

MAG-GIO'RE,  (maj-jo'ra,) a.    [It.]    In  music,  greater 
MAG'GOT,  re.     [W.  macai,  pi.  maceiod,  magiod,  a  mag 
got  or  grub,  from  magu,  to  breed.] 

1.  A  worm  or  grub  ;  particularly,  the  fly-worm, 
from  the  egg  of  the  large  blue  or  green  fly.  This 
maggot  changes  into  a  fly. 

2.  A  whim  ;  an  odd  fancy.     [Low.] 
MAG'GOT-I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  abounding  with 

maggots. 
MAG'GOT-Y,  a.     Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Full  of  whims  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical ;  hence, 

maggoty-headed. 
MA'GT,  71.  pi.     [L.]     Wise  men  or  philosophers  of  the 

East.  Fotherby. 

MA'GI-AN,  a.     [L.  magus  ;  Gr.  uayoc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Magi,  a  sect  of  philosophers  in 

Persia. 
MA'GI-AN,  77.    One  of  the  sect  of  the  Persian  Magi, 

who  hold  that   there  are   two   principles,  one   the 

cause  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.     The  knowledge  of 

these  philosophers  was  deemed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 

supernatural.  Encyc. 

MA'GI-AN-ISM,  n.     The  philosophy  or  doctrines  of 

the  Magi. 
MAG'IG,  re.     [L.  magia;  Gr.  payeia,  from  M<iyot,  a 

philosopher  among  the  Persians.] 
1.  The  art  or  science  of  putting  into  action  the 

power  of  spirits  ;  or  the  science  "of  producing  won- 
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derful  effects  by  the  aid  of  superhuman  beings,  or  of 
departed  spirits ;  sorcery;  enchantment.  [This  art 
or  science  is  now  discarded.] 
2.  The  secret  operations  of  natural  causes.  Bacon. 
Naturalmagic  ,•  the  art  of  employing  the  powers  of 
nature  to  produce  effects  apparently  supernatural. 

,  Olmsted. 
Celestial  magic  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  domin- 
ion over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets  an  influence 
over  men. 

Superstitious  or  geotic  magic  consists  in  the  invoca- 
tion of  devils  or  demons,  and  supposes  some  tacit  or 
express  agreement  between  them  and  human  beings. 

Encyc. 
MAG'IC,         )  a.*  Pertaining  to  magic;  used  in  mag- 
MAG'IC-AL,  \      ic  ;  as,  a  magic  wand  ;  magic  art. 
2.  Performed  by  magic,  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  by 
the  invisible  powers  of  nature  ;  as,  magical  effects. 

Magic  square;  a  square  figure,  formed  by  a  series 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  so  disposed 
in  parallel  ranks,  that  the  sums  of  each  row  or  line, 
taken  perpendicularly,  horizontally,  or  diagonally, 
are  equal  Brande. 

MAG'16-AL-LY,  adv.  By  the  arts  of  magic;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  rites  of  magic ;  by  enchantment. 

Camden. 
MA-GI"CIAN,  (ma-jish'an,)  n.    One  skilled  in  magic ; 
one  that  practices  the  black  art ;  an  enchanter ;  a 
necromancer  ;  a  sorcerer  or  sorceress. 

Locke.  Waller. 
MAG'ie-LAN'TERN,  n.  An  optica'  instrument, 
which,  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  of  small  figures 
painted  on  transparent  varnish  or  slides  of  glass,  ex- 
hibits, in  a  dark  room,  images  of  objects  considerably 
magnified.  Brande. 

MA-GIS'TER,  re.  [L.  master.}  A  title  of  the  middle 
ages,  equivalent  to  the  modern  title  of  doctor. 

Brande. 
MA-GILP',  n.     A  gelatinous    compound  of  linseed  oil 
and  mastic  varnish,  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for 
colors.  Brande. 

MAG-IS-Te'RI-AL,  a.t  [See  Magistrate.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  master;  such  as  suits  a  master;  authorita- 
tive. Dryden. 

2.  Proud  ;  lofty  ;  arrogant ;  imperious  ;  domineer- 
ing. 

Pretenses  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair  words  and 
magisterial  looks  for  current  payment.  V Estrange. 

3.  Ill  chemistry,  pertaining  to  rnagistery,  which 
see. 

MAG-IS-TeRI-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  air  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  arrogantly  ;  authoritatively.       Bacon.     South. 
MAG-IS-Tii'RI-AL-NErfS.    n.     The  air  and    manner 
of  a  master  ;   haughtiness  ;  imperiousness  ;  peremp- 
toriness.  Nelson. 

MAG'IS-TER-Y,  re.     [L.  magistcrium.] 

Among  chemists,  a  precipitate  :  a  fine  substance  de- 
posited  by  precipitation  ;  usually  applied  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of    precipitate,  as    that  of  bismuth,  coal, 
crab's  eyes,  sulphur,  &c.     [Old.]    Encyc.     Brande. 
MAG'IS-TRA-CY,   n.     [See    Magistrate.]     The  of- 
fice or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 
Dueling  is  not  only  a 
it  is  an  insult  upor 

2.  The  body  of  magistrates. 

MAG'IS-TltAL,  a.  Suiting  a  magistrate;  authorita- 
tive.    [Obs.] 

MAGTS-TRAL,  n.  A  sovereign  medicine  or  remedy. 
[Obs.] 

MAG-IS-TRAL'I-TY,  n.  Despotic  authority  in  onin- 
ion.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

MAG'IS-TRAL-LY,  adv.  Authoritatively  ;  with  im- 
periousness.    [Obs.]  Bramliall. 

MAG'IS-TRSTE,  n.  [L.  magistrntus,  from  magister, 
master  ;  majis,  major,  and  ster,  Teutonic  steora,  a  di- 
rector ;  steoran,  to  steer;  the  principal  director.] 

A  public  civil  officer,  invested  with  the  executive 
government,  or  some  branch  of  it.  In  this  sense,  a 
king  is  the  highest  or  first  magistrate,  as  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  the  word  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  subordinate  officers,  as  gov- 
ernors, intendants,  prefects,  mayors,  justices  oAhe 
peace,  and  the  like. 

magistrate  must  hare  his  reverence;  tlie  laws  their  author- 
ity. Burke. 

MAG-IS-TRAT'ie,  a.  Having  the  authority  of  a  mag- 
istrate. Taylor. 

MAG'IS-TRA-TQRE,  n.  [Fr.]  Magistracy.  [Little 
used.] 

MAG'MA,  n.  Any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organ- 
ic matters,  in  the  state  of  a  thin  paste.  Ure. 

MAG'NA  CHaR'TA,  (kdr't'A,)  n.    [L.,  great  charter.] 

1.  The  great  charter,  so  called,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  King  John,  A.  D.  1215.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  and 
confirmed  by  Edward  I. 

2.  A  fundamental  constitution  which  guaranties 
rights  and  privileges 

MAG-NA-NIM'I-TY,  n.t  [L.  magnanimitas ;  magnus, 
great,  and  animus,  mind.] 

Greatness  of  mind  ;  that  elevation  or  dignity  of 
soul,   which  encounters  danger   and    trouble  with 


irpation  of  the  divine  prerogative,  but 
gislracy.  Clarissa. 
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tranquillity  and  firmness  ;  which  raises  the  possessor 
above  revenge,  and  makes  him  delight  in  acts  of  be- 
nevolence; which  makes  him  disdain  injustice  and 
mealiness,  and  prompts  him  to  sacrifice  personal  ease, 
interest,  and  safety,  for  the  accomplishment  of  useful 
and  noble  objects. 
MAG-NAN'I-MOUS,  a.     [L.  magnanimus.] 

1.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  in  soul  or  in  senti- 
ment ;  brave ;  disinterested ;  as,  a  magnanimous 
prince  or  general. 

2.  Dictated  by  magnanimity  ;  exhibiting  nobleness 
of  soul ;  liberal  and  honorable  ;  not  selfish 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a  magnanimous  policy 
and  the  solid  rewards  of  puUic  prosperity  and  felicity. 

Washington. 

MAG-NAN'I-MOTJS-LY,  adv.  With  greatness  of 
mind  ;  bravely  ;  with  dignity  and  elevation  of  sen- 
timent. Milton. 

MAG'NATE,  n. ;  pi.  Magnates.  A  person  of  rank  ;  a 
noble  or  grandee. 

MAG-Ne'SIA,  n.  [Fr.  magnesic.  Oil.  from  Magne- 
sia, the  place  where  first  found.  Lunier  says,  from 
Gr.  uayvrts,  the  loadstone;  but  the  reasun  he  does 
not  assign.] 

A  primitive  earth,  having  for  its  base  a  metallic 
substance,  called  magnesium.  Magnesia  is  a  soft, 
white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  general- 
ly found  in  combination  with  other  substances.  It 
is  antacid,  and  moderately  cathartic.  Ure. 

MAG-NE'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  magnesia,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities  ;  containing  magnesia ;  re- 
sembling magnesia. 

MAG'NE-SITE,  n.  A  silicate  of  magnesia  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  or  in  masses  tuberous  and  spongiform  ; 
its  color  is  yellowish  gray,  or  white  with  spots,  and 
dendritic  delineations  of  blackish  brown.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Dana.     Hauu. 

MAG-NE'SIUM,  re.  The  undecomposable  metallic 
base  of  magnesia. 

MAG'NET,  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  uayvnc,,fram  Magnesia, 
in  Asia  Minor.] 

The  loadstone  ;  a  term  applied  to  certain  specimens 
of  iron  ore,  (theprotoxyd  or  octahedral,)  which  have 
the  property  of  attracting  iron  and  some  of  its  ores, 
and,  when  freely  suspended,  of  pointing  to  the 
poles. 

A  bar  of  steel  to  which  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  loadstone  have  been  imparted,  either  by  contact 
or  by  other  means.  A  bar  of  iron  will  receive 
temporarily  the  same  properties  under  the  action  of 
a  galvanic  or  electrical  battery,  and  is  then  generally 
called  an  electro-magnet.  Dana. 

MAG-NET'lC,  re.  A  term  applied  to  any  metal,  as 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  &.c,  which  may  receive,  by  any 
means,  the  properties  of  the  loadstone,  and  lie  when 
suspended  in  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  meridian. 

Dana. 

MAG-NET'I€,  )  a.      Pertaining  to  the    magnet ; 

MAG-NET'1€-AL,  (      possessing  the  properties  of  the 
magnet,  or  corresponding  properties  ;  as,  a  magnetic 
bar  of  iron,  or  a  magnetic  needle. 
2.  Attractive. 


She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone. 


Donne. 


MAG-NET'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  magnet- 
ism ;  by  the  power  of  attraction.  Burton. 

MAG-NET'  IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
magnetic. 

MAG-NET'I€-NEE'DLE,  n.  A  magnetized  needle, 
or  small  iron  rod,  turning  on  a  pivot,  principally  used 
to  determine  the  points  of  compass. 

MAG-NET'IC-TEL'E-GRAPH,  re.  The  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph  ;  an  instrument,  or  apparatus,  which, 
by  means  of  iron  wires,  conducting  the  electric  fluid, 
conveys  intelligence  to  any  given  distance  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning.  See  Electro-Magnetic  Tel- 
egraph. S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

M  AG-NET'ICS,  n.  The  science  or  principles  of  mag- 
netism. 

MAG-NET-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  conducting 
magnetism.  Journ.  of  Science. 

MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet. 

2.  Power  of  attraction  ;  as,  the  magnetism  of  inter- 
est.   _  Glanville. 

Animal  magnetism  ;  a  supposed  agent  of  a  peculiar 
and  mysterious  nature, said  to  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  patient  when  acted  upon  by  contact  or 
voluntary  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  [See 
MesmerismJ 

MAG-NET-I-Za'TION,  n.     The  act  of  magnetizing 

MAG'NET-IZB,  v.  t.  To  communicate  magnetic 
properties  to  any  thing;  as,  to  magnetize  a  needle. 

Se*en  of  Deslon's  patients  were  magnetized  at  Dr.  Franklin's 
house.  Encyc. 

M  AG'NET-IZE,  v.  i.  To  acquire  magnetic  properties  ; 
to  become  magnetic.  A  bar  of  iron  standing  some 
time  in  an  inclined  position  will  maimetile. 

MAG'NET-TZ-A'D, pp.  or  a.    Made  magnetic. 

MAG'NET-lZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Imparting  magnet- 
ism to. 


1  a.    [L.  magnificus.] 
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MAG-NE'TO-E-LEC'TRie,   a.    Pertaining  to  mag- 
neto-electricity. Dana. 
MAG-NE'TO-E-LEC-TRIC'I-TY,      n.         Electricity 
evolved  by  magnets.                                       Silliman. 

2.  The  science   which   treats  of   electricity   thus 
evolved. 
MAG'NET-TZ-ER,  re.     A  person  or  thing  which  im- 
parts magnetism. 
MAG-NET-OM'E-TER,    n.      [magnet,   or  magnetism, 
and  Gr.  iitraov.] 

An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  force  of  magnetism 
MAG-NET-O-Mo'TOR,  n.     [magnet  and  motor.] 

A  voltaic  series  of  two  or  more  large  plates  pro- 
ducing a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension. 

Brande. 
MAG'NI  FI-A-BLE,  a.     [See    Magnify.]     That  may 
be  magnified  ;  worthy  of  being  magnified  or  extolled. 

Brown. 
MAG-NIF'IC, 
MAG-NIF'ie-AL. 

Grand  ;  splendid  ;  illustrious.  Milton 

MAG-NIF'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  magnificent  manner. 

MJ1Q-NIF'  I-CJ1T,  [L.]     A  term  applied  to  the  songof 

the  Virgin   Mary,  Luke  i.  46,  because  it  commences 

with  this  word  in  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

MAG-NIF'IC-ATE,  v.  t.    To  magnify  or  extol.      [Not 

used.]  Marston. 

MAG-NIF'I-CENCE,  n.     [L.  magnificentia.] 

Grandeur  of  appearance  ;  greatness  and  splendor 
of  show  or  state  ;  as,  the  magnificence  of  a  palace, 
or  of  a  procession  ;  the  magnificence  of  a  Roman  tri- 
umph. 
MAG-NIF'f-CENT,  o.t  Grand  in  appearance;  splen- 
did ;  pompous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world.  Milton. 

2   Exhibiting  grandeur.  Sidney. 

MAG-NIF'I-CENT-LY,  adv.  With  splendor  of  ap- 
•  pearance,  or  pomp  of  show.  The  minister  was  mag- 
nificently entertained  at  court. 

2.  With  exalted  sentiments.     We  can  never  con- 
ceive too  magnificently  of  the  Creator  and  his  works. 
MAG-NIF'I-eO,  n.  [L.']     A  grandee  of  Venice.    Shak. 
MAG'NI-FI-ER,  n.     [from  magnify.]     One  who  mag- 
nifies ;  one  who  extols  or  exalts  in  praises. 

2.  An  optical  instrument,  either  a  convex  lens  or  a 
concave  mirror,  which  increases  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  bodies. 
MAG'N[-FY,  o.  t.      [L.  magnifico ;. magnus,  great,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  great  or  greater;  to  increase  the  ap- 
parent dimensions  of  a  body.  A  convex  lens  mag- 
nifies the  bulk  of  a  body  to  the  eye. 

2.  To  make  great  in  representation  ;    to  extol ;  to 
-  exalt  in  description  or  praise.     The  embassador  mag- 
nified the  king  and  queen. 

3.  To  extol ;  to  exalt ;  to  elevate  ;  to  raise  in  es- 
timation. 

Thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified.  Milton. 

The  Lord  magnified"  Solomon  exceedingly.  —1  Chron.  xxix. 

To  magnify  one's  self;  to  raise  one's  self  in  pride 
and  pretensions. 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.  —  Dan.  viii, 
MAG'NI-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Enlarging  apparent  bulk 

or  dimensions  ;  extolling;  exalting. 
MAG-NIL'O-OUENCE,  re.      [L.  magnus,  great,  and 
loquens,  speaking.] 

A  lofty  manner  of  speaking ;  tumid,  pompous 
worus  or  style.  Bentley. 

MAG-NIL'O-UUENT,  a.      Speaking  loftily  or  pom- 
pously. 
MAG-NIL'O-OUENT-LY,  adv.  With  loftiness  or  pom- 
posity of  language. 
MAG'NI-TODE,  n.     [L.  magnitude.] 

1.  Extent  of  dimensions  or  parts ;  bulk  ;  size  ;  ap- 
plied to  tilings  that  flare  length,  breadth,  or  thickness. 

2.  In  geometry,  that  which  is  extended,  or  which 
has  one  or  more  of  the  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  Day. 

3.  Greatness  ;  grandeur. 

With  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind.  Milton. 

4.  Greatness,  in  reference  to  influence  or  effect ; 
importance.  In  affairs  of  magnitude,  disdain  not  to 
take  counsel. 

MAG-No'L!-A,  re.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
comprehending  the  Beaver-tree,  the  Cucumber-tree, 
and  the  Umbrella-tree,  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  Yulan,  the  Kobus,  the  Coco,  and  the  Figo,  of 
Eastern  Asia. 
MAG'PTE,  it.*  [W.  piog,  L.  pica,  with  mag.] 

A  chattering  bird, "of  the  crow  tribe;  the  Corvuj 
pica  of  Linna?us. 

Magot-pie  is  used  by  Shakspeare. 
MAG'UKY,  n.     A  species  of  Agave,  in  Mexico,  whieb 
furnished  the  natives  with  a  material  for  their  build- 
ings.    Its  leaves  were  used  for  covering  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  and  for  paper,  clothing,  and  cordage. 

Encyc. 
The  maguey  is  a  species  of  the  genus  Agave,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring from  its  leaves  a  spirituous  liquor  called  pulque, 

Humboldt. 
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MA-HX'LEB,  n.  [Arabic]  A  species  of  cherry,  Ce- 
rasiis  Mahaleb,  whose  fruit  affords  a  violet  dye,  and 
a  fermented  liquor  like  kirschwasser.  Ure. 

MA-HOG'  ANY,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Swietenia, 
growing  in  the  tropical  climates  of  America;  also,  its 
wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  or  brown  color,  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Of  this  are 
made  our  most  beautiful  and  durable  pieces  of  cabi- 
net furniture. 

MA-HOM'ET-AN,     )  This  word,  and  the  name  of  the 

MO-H  AM'MED-AN,  (  Arabian  prophet  so  called,  are 
written  in  many  different  ways.  The  best  authorized 
and  most  correct  orthography  seems  to  be  Moham- 
med, Mohammedan.     [See  Mohammedan.] 

MA-HOM'ET-AN-ISM,  ?!.     See  Mohammbdism. 

MA'HOUND,  71.  Formerly,  a  contemptuous  name  for 
Mohammed  and  the  devil,  &c.  Skeltoiu 

M5ID,  n.    A  species  of  skate-fish. 

MAID,  in.    [Sax.  mtegth,  from  vies?,  a  general  name 

MaID'EN,  i  of  relation,  man,  boy,  or  woman  ;  Goth. 
magath ;  D.  maagd :  G.  magd ;  Ir.  mogh,  a  man  ;  Sp. 
mnzo,  a  mart-servant,  a  bachelor  ;  moza,  a  maid  ;  Port. 
macho,  a  male  ;  Russ.  muj.  It  coincides  in  elements 
with  Sax.  magan,  to  be  able  ;  Eng.  may.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman,  or  a  young  unmarried 
woman  ;  a  virgin. 

2.  A  female  servant.  Dryden. 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the  feminine 
gender;  as  in  maiti-servant. 

MaID'EN,  (mad'n,)  n.  *  A  maid. 

*2.  An   instrument  resembling  the   guillotine,  for- 
merly used  for  beheading  criminals. 
3.  A  machine  for  washing  linen. 

MaID'EN,  (mad'n,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  young  woman 
or  virgin  ;  as,  maiden  charms. 

2.  Consisting  of  young  women  or  virgins. 

Amid  Eh"  maitleji  throng.  Addison. 

3.  Fresh  ;  new  ;  unused. 

He  fleshed  his  marten  sword.  Shak. 

A  maiden  speech ;  the  first  speech  of  a  new  member 

•  in  a  public  body. 

MaID'EN,  v.  i.  To  speak  and  act  demurely  or  mod- 
estly. Bp.  Hall. 

MAID'EN-AS-STZE',  n.  In  England,  an  assize  at 
which  no  one  is  condemned  to  die;  literally,  an  as- 
size which  is  unpolluted  with  blood.  It  was  usual, 
at  such  an  assize,  for  the  sheriff  to  present  the  judge 
with  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  Smart. 

MaID'EN-IISIR,  n.  A  species  of  fern  of  the  genus 
Adiantum. 

MAID'EN-Hfi  \I)'  i  "•     tSax'  ma'-!lle"l"<  matlenhad.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  maid  or  virgin  ;  virginity. 

The  modest  lore  of  maidenliood.  Itlilloi. 

2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated  state. 

Shak. 

MaID'EN-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  maid  ;  modest.      Shtik. 

M A ID'EN-LI-NESS,  n.  The  behavior  that  becomes  a 
maid  ;  modesty  ;  gentleness.  Sherwood. 

MaID'EN-LIP,  m.     A  plant.  Jlinsworth. 

MaID'EN-LY,  (mad'n-ly,)  a.  Like  a  maid;  gentle; 
modest  ;  reserved.  Shale. 

MAID'EN-LY,  adv.    In  a  maidenlike  manner.  Skelton. 

MAID'HOOD,  n.  Virginity;  sometimes  spelt  Maid- 
enhead. Shak. 

MAID-Ma'RI-AN,  n.  Originally,  the  lady  of  the  May- 
games  in  a  morris-dance  ;  afterward,  a  character  per- 
sonated by  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  ;  also,  the  name 
of  ft  dafflce.  Toone.     Smart. 

MAID'-PALE,  a.     Pale,  like  a  sick  girl.  Shak. 

MAID'-SERV-ANT,  •«.     A  female  servant.       Swift. 

MaIL,  n.  *  [Fr.  maillc,  a  stitch  in  knitting,  a  mail ;  Sp. 
malla,  a  mesh,  net-work,  a  coat  of  mail ;  Port.  id.  and 
a  spot ;  It.  maglia  and  camoglio  ;  Arm.  mailh  ;  D.  maal ; 
VV.  magyl,  a  knot,  a  mesh  ;  maglu,  to  knit,  to  entan- 
gle, to  entrap,  to  form  meshes.  The  sense  of  spot, 
which  occurs  in  the  French  and  Portuguese,  indi- 
cates this  word  to  be  from  the  root  of  L.  macula,  and 
the  Welsh  words  prove  it  to  be  contracted  from  ma- 

*1.  A  coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly  worn  for  de- 
fending the  body  against  swords,  poniards,  itc.  The 
mail  was  of  two  sorts,  chain  and  plate  mail  ;  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  number  of 
small  lamins  of  metal,  laid  over  one  another  like  the 
6cales  of  a  fish,  and  sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  or 
<eattiern  jacket.  Cyc. 

2.  Armor;  that  which  defends  the  body. 

We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.  Gay. 

We  read  also  of  shirts  of  mail  and  gloves  of  mail. 

3.  In  ships,  a  square  machine  composed  of  rings 
interwoven,  like  net-work,  used  for  rubbing  off  the 
loose  hemp  on  lines  and  white  cordage. 

4.  A  rent.     [Sax.  mat]     Also,  a  spot.     [Obs.] 

U AIL,  n.  [Fr.  malette  ;  Ir.  mala;  Fr.  vialle;  Arm. 
mat.] 

1.  A  bag  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  papers, 
particularly  letters  conveyed  from  one  post-office  to 
another,  under  public  authority. 

2.  The  coach  or  carriage  in  which  the  mail  is  con- 
veyed. 
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MA  [L,  p.  t.    To  put  on  a  coat  of  mail  or  armor ;  to  arm 

defensively.  Shak. 

2.  To  prepare  for  transmission  by  the  mail  from 

one  post-office   to  another.      We   say,  letters  were 

mailed  for  Philadelphia. 
MALL'A-BLE,  a.     Usually  admitted,  or  proper  to  be 

admitted,  into  the  mail. 
MAIL'-€LAD,  a.     Clad  with  a  coat  of  mail.      Scott. 
MATL/-€6ACH,  7t.    A  coach  that  conveys  the  public 

mails. 
MAIL'£D,  pp.    Covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  or  with 

armor  ;  prepared  for  transmission  by  the  mail. 

2.  a.  In  zoology,  protected  by  an  external  coat  or 
covering  of  scales  or  hard  substances.         Humble. 

3.  Spotted  ;  speckled.  Sherwood. 
MATJ/ING,  ppr.     Investing  with  a  coat  of  mail  ;  pre- 
paring for  transmission  by  the  mail. 

MaIL'-STaCE,  re.  The  stage  or  coach  for  conveying 
the  mails_;  a  mail-coach.  America. 

MAiL'-SHi£ATH-i;D,  a.  Sheathed  with  a  coat  of 
mail.  Scott. 

MAIM,  v.  t.  [Old  Fr.  mahemer,  or  ntahaigner ;  Arm. 
mahaigiia,  mahagnein.~\ 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  usr  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  render 
a  person  less  able  to  defend  himself  in  fighting,  or  to 
annoy  his  adversary.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  necessary  part ;  to  cripple  ;  to 
disable. 

You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Sluik. 

MAIM,  n.     [Written  in  law  language  Mayhem.] 

1.  The  privation  of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  member  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  render  the  sufferer  less  able  to  de- 
fend himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary. 

2.  The  privation  of  any  necessary  part ;  a  crip- 
pling. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want  thereof  be  a 
maim,  than  the  use  of  it  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

3.  Injury  ;  mischief.  Shak. 

4.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history.     [Not  used.] 

Hay  ward. 

MAIM'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Crippled;   disabled   in  limbs  ; 

lame. 
MaIM'ED-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  maimed. 

Bolton. 
MAIM'ING,  ppr.     Disabling  by  depriving  of  the  use  of 

a  limb  ;  crippling  ;  rendering  lame  or  defective. 
MAIN,  a.     [Sax.  m^gn,  strength,  force,  power,  from 

magan,  to  be  able  or   strong,  that  is,  to  strain   or 

stretch,  Eng.  may,  might.     If  g  is  radical  in  the  L. 

magnum,  this  may  be  of  the  same  family  j  Goth,  mick- 

els  ;  Eng.  much.] 

1.  Principal ;  chief;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance, 
&c. ;  as,  the  main  branch  or  tributary  stream  of  a 
river  ;  the  main  timbers  of  an  edifice. 

2.  That  which  lias  most  power  in  producing  an  ef- 
fect, or  which  is  mostly  regarded  in  prospect;  as,  a 
main  design  ;  a  main  object. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can,  and  as  long-  as 
possible.  Tillotson. 

3.  Mighty  ;  vast ;  as,  the  main  abyss.        Milton, 

4.  Important ;  powerful. 

This  young-  prince,  with  a  train  of  young-  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men,  not  with  any  main  army,  came  over  to  take  possession 
of  his  patrimony.  Davies. 

MATN,  n.  Strength;  force;  violent  effort;  as  in  the 
phrase,  "  with  might  and  main."  Dryden. 

2.  The  gross  ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part. 


The  main  of  them  may  be  i 

educed  to  1 

inffu 

age  and  a 

n  improve- 

meut  in  wisdom. 

Locke. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  the  great  sea,  as  distinguished  from 
rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and  the  like 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main.  Dryden. 

4.  The  continent,  as  distinguished  from  an  isle. 
We  arrived  at  Nantucket  on  Saturday,  but  did  not 
reacii  the  main  till  Monday.  In  this  use  of  the  word, 
land  is  omitted  ;  main  for  main  land. 

5.  A  hamper.  Jlinsworth. 

6.  A  course  ;  a  duct.  Act  of  Parliament. 
For  the  main  ;  in  the  main ;  for  the  most  part ;  in  the 

greatest  part. 
MAIN,  n.     [L.  manus,  hand  ;  Fr.  main.] 

A  hand  at  dice.     We  throw  a  merry  main. 

And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise.     [Not  used.)  Prior. 

2.  A  match  at  cock-fighting. 

MAIN'-DECK,  n.     The   deck   next  below  the   spar- 
deck  in  frigates  and  seventy-fours.  Totten. 

MaIN'-KEEL,  n.    The  principal  keel,  as  distinguished 
from  the  false  keel. 

MAIN'-LAND,  n.    Thecontinent;  the  principal  land, 
as  opposed  to  an  isle.  Dryden. 

MAIN'LY,  adv.     Chiefly;   principally.     He  is  mainly 
occupied  with  domestic  concerns. 
2.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree  ;  mightily.    Bacon. 

MaIN'MAST,  n.      The  principal  mast  in  a  ship  or 
other  vessel. 

MAIN'OR,  n.     [Old  Fr.  manoevre,  meinour,  L.  a  manu, 
from  the  hand  or  in  the  work.] 

The  old  law  phrase,  to  be  taken  as  a  thief  with  the 
mainor,  signifies  to  be  taken  in  tiie  very  act  of  killing 
venison  or  stealing  wood,  or  in   preparing  so  to  do  ; 
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or  it  denotes  the  being  taken  with  the  thing  stolen 
upon  him.  Blackstone. 

MaIN'PERN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  admitted  to 
give  surety  by  mainpernors ;  that  may  be  main- 
prized. 

MAIN'PERN-OR,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mam,  the  hand,  and 
prendre,  to  take  ;  pernon,  pernez,  for  prenon,  prcnez.] 

In  law,  a  surety  for  a  prisoner's  appearance  in  court 
at  a  day.  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail,  in  that  a 
man's  bail  may  imprison  or  surrender  him  before  the 
stipulated  day  of  appearance  ;  mainpernors  can  do 
neither ;  they  are  bound  to  produce  him  to  answer 
all  charges  whatsoever.  Blackstone. 

MAIN'PRIZE,  n.  [Fr.  main,  hand,  and  prendre,  pris, 
to  take..] 

1.  In  law,  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  command- 
ing him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appear 
ance,  and  to  let  him  go  at  large.  These  sureties  are 
called  mainpernors.  Blackstone. 

2.  Deliverance  of  a  prisoner  on  security  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  day 

MaIN'PRiZE,  v.  t.  To  suffer  a  prisoner  to  go  at 
large,  on  his  finding  sureties,  mainpernors,  for  his 
appearance  at  a  day. 

MaIN'PRIZ-£D,  pp.  Bailed  ;  suffered  to  go  at  large, 
upon  giving  security  for  appearance. 

MaIN'SaIL,  n.  The  principal  sail  in  a  ship.  The 
mainsail  of  a  ship  or  brig  is  extended  by  a  yard  at- 
tached to  the  mainmast,  and  that  of  a  sloop,  by  the 
boom. 

MaIN'SHEET,  n.  The  sheet  that  extends  and  fastens 
the  mainsail. 

MAIN'SWEAR,  v.  i.  [Sax.  manswerian;  man,  evil, 
and  swerian,  to  swear. 

To  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure  one's  self.     Blount. 

MAIN-TAIN',  v.  £.t  [Fr.  maintenir ;  main,  band,  and 
tenir,  to  hold  ;  L.  manus  and  teneo.J 

1.  To  hold,  preserve,  or  keep  in  any  particular 
state  or  condition  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  not  to 
suffer  to  fail  or  decline  ;  as,  to  maintain  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat  in  a  furnace  ;  to  maintain  the  digestive 
process  or  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  soil ;  to  maintain  present  character  or  rep- 
utation. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  keep ;  not  to  lose  or  surrender ;  as, 
to  maintain  a  place  or  post. 

3.  To  continue  ;  not  to  suffer  to  cease  ;  as,  to  main- 
tain a  conversation. 

4.  To  keep  up  ;  to  uphold ;  to  support  the  expense 
of;  as,  to  maintain  state  or  equipage. 


5.  To  support  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  con- 
veniences ;  as,  to  maintain  a  family  by  trade  or  labor. 

6.  To  support  by  intellectual  powers,  or  by  force 
of  reason  ;  as,  to  maintain  an  argument. 

7.  To  support ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate,  to  justify  ; 
to  prove  to  be  just ;  as,  to  maintain  one's  right  or 
cause. 

8.  To  support  by  assertion  or  argument ;  to  affirm. 
In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  maintain  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 

excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

MAIN-TaIN',  v.  i.     To  affirm  a  position  ;  to  assert. 
MAIN-TAIN'A-BEE,  a.    That  may   be   maintained, 
supported,  preserved,  or  sustained. 

2.  That  may  be  defended  or  kept  by  force  or  re- 
sistance ;  as,  a  military  post  is  not  maintainable. 

3.  That  may  be  defended  by  argument  or  just 
claim;  vindicable;  defensible. 

MAIN-TaIN'£D,  pp.  Kept  in  any  state  ;  preserved; 
upheld  ;  supported  ;  defended  ;  vindicated. 

MAIN-TaIN'ER,  n.  One  who  supports,  preserves, 
sustains,  or  vindicates. 

MAIN-TAIN'ING,  ppr.  Supporting;  preserving;  up- 
holding; defending;  vindicating. 

MAIN-TAIN'OR,  71.  One  who  aids  others  with 
money,  or  maintains  a  suit  in  which  he  has  no  in- 
terest. 

MaIN'TE-NANCE,  7i.  Sustenance  ;  sustentation  ; 
support  by  means  of  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  conveniences  ;  as,  his  labor  contributed  little  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

2.  Means  of  support;  that  which  supplies  conve- 
niences. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their  maintenance. 

Swift. 

3.  Support ;  protection  ;  defense  ;  vindication  ;  as, 
the  maintenance  of  right  or  just  claims. 

4.  Continuance ;  security  from  failure  or  decline. 

Whatever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's  honor  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  service,  is  granted  to  God.  South. 

5.  In  lam,  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  person  has  no  interest,  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  means  to  prosecute  or  defend 
it.  This  is  a  punishable  offense.  But  to  assist  a 
poor  kinsman,  from  compassion,  is  not  maintenance 

Brande. 
MAIN'TOP,  7i.*  The  top  of  the  mainmast  of  a  ship  or 

brig. 
MaIN'YaRD,  n.     The  yard  on  which  the  mainsail  is 

extended,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 
MaIS'TER,  for  Master,  is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MAIS'TRESS,  for  Mistress,  is  obsolete.        Chaucer. 


FATE,  far,  fall,  what.—  mete,  prey.— pine,  marine,  bird.  — note,  dove,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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MAIZE,  n.  A  plant,  Zea  mays,  the  native  corn  of 
America,  called  Indian  Corn,  much  cultivated  for 
food. 

[In  the  Lettish  and  Livonic  languages,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  mayse  is  bread.     Tooke.     In   Ir.  maise  is 
food  ;  perhaps  a  different  Orthography  of  meat.] 
MAJ-ES-TAT'ie,  I   a.       Great    in    appearance  ; 

JWA.I-ES-TAT'IC-AL,  \       having  dignity.     [Obs.] 

Pacacke. 
MAJES'Tie,   a.      [from   majesty.]      August;  having 
dignity  of  person  or  appearance  ;  grand  ;  princely. 
The  prince  was  majestic  in  person  and  appearance. 
In  his  face 
Sai  meekness,  hiijhtened  Willi  majestic  grace.  Milton. 

2.  Splendid  ;  grand. 

Gel  ihe  start  of  lliis  majestic  world.  Sliak. 

3.  Elevated  ;  lofty. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind  ;  all  must  be  grave, 
majestic,  and  sublime.  Dryden. 

4.  Stately  ;  becoming  majesty  ;  as,  a  majestic  air 
or  walk. 

MA-JES'Tie-AL,  a.     Majestic.     [Little  used.] 

MA-JES'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  dignity  ;  with  gran- 
deur; with  a  lofty  air  or  appearance. 

MAJES'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.  State  or  manner  of  being 
majestic.  Oldenburg. 

MAJ'ES-TY,  n.  [L.  majestas,  from  the  root  of  majis, 
major,  more,  greater.] 

1.  Greatness  of  appearance  ;  dignity  ;  grandeur ; 
dignity  of  aspect  or  manner;  the  quality  or  state  of 
a  person  or  thing  which  inspires  awe  or  reverence  in 
the  beholder  ;  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  God 
and  his  works. 


vtjesty.  —  Ps.  xciii. 
—  Ps.  xxix. 


The  first  in  lofting 
The  next  in  majee 


Jehovah  reigrtieth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  n 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  majesty 

It  is  applied  to  the  dignity,  pomp,  and  splendor  of 
earthly  princes. 

When  he  showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom — the  honor 
of  his  excellent  majesty  many  days.  —  Esua.  i. 

2.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner 

of  thought  surpassed, 

Dryden. 

3.  A  title  of  emperors,  kings,  and  queens  ;  as, 
most  royal  majesty ;  may  it  please  your  majesty.  In 
this  sense,  it  admits  of  the  plural  ;  as,  their  majesties 
attended  the  concert. 

Ma'JOR,  a.  [L.]  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or 
extent ;  as,  the  major  part  of  the  assembly  ;  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  revenue  ;  the  major  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

My  major  vow  lies  ViPre.  SJiak. 

3.  In  music,  tin  epithet  applied  to  the  modes  in 
which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above  the  tonic  or 
key-note,  and  to  intervals  consisting  of  four  semi- 
tones. Busby. 

Major  and  minor,  in  music,  are  applied  to  concords 
which  differ  from  each  other  by  a  semitone. 

Major  tone;  the  difference  between  the  fifth  and 
fourth  ;  and  major  semitone  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  major  fourth  and  the  third.  The  major 
tone  surpasses  the  minor  by  a  comma.  Encyc. 

The  majr.r  term  zf  a  syllogism  is  that  whi'-h  forms 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 
Ma'JOR,  n.     In  military  affairs,  an  officer  next  in  rank 
above  a  captain  and  below  a  lieutenant-colonel  ;  the 
lowest  field  officer. 

•2.  The  mayor  of  a  town.     [See  Mayor.] 
Md-tnajnr ;  an  officer  appointed  to  act  as  major  on 
certain  occasions. 

Br i vade.-m.ajor.     See  Brigade. 
Drum-major;   the    first   drummer  in   a   regiment, 
who  has  authority  over  the  other  drummers. 
Fife-major ;  the  first  or  chief  fifer. 
Sergeant-major;  a  non-coininissioned  officer,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  adjutant. 
MA'JOR,  n.     In  lam,  a  person  of  full  age  to  manage 

his  own  concerns. 
Ma'JOR,  n.  In  logic,  that  premise  which  contains 
the  major  term  ;  it  is  the  first  proposition  of  a  regu- 
lar syllogism;  as,  no  unholy  person  is  qualified  for 
happiness  in  heaven,  [the  major.]  Every  man  in 
his  natural  state  is  unholy,  [minor.]  Therefore,  no 
man  in  his  natural  state  is  qualified  for  happiness  in 
heaven,  [conclusion  or  inference.] 

In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical  premise 
is  called  the  major. 
MA'JOR  AT,  (mi'/.ho-ra',)  n.     [Fr.,  from  major.] 

Among  the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  the  right 
of  succession  to  propcttv  according  to  age. 
I    MAJ-OR-A'TION,  it.     Increase ;   enlargement.     [JVot 
i       to""!-]        _  Bacon. 

I    Ma'JOR-  Do'MO,  n.     [major  and  domus,  house.] 

A    man    who   holds   the    place   of   master   of  the 
house  :  a  steward  ;  also,  a  chief  minister.      Encyc. 
Ma'JOR -GEN'ER-AL,    n.       A    military    officer    who 
commands  a  division  or  number  of  regiments;  the 
next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant-general. 
MA-JOR'I-TY,  it.t  [Fr.  majoriti  ;  from  major.] 

tl.  The  greater  number;    more  than    half;    as,   a 
■majority  of  mankind  ;    a  majority  of  votes  in  con- 
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gress.    A  measure  may  be  carried  by  a  large  or  small 

majority. 

2.  Full  age  ;  the  age  at  which  the  laws  of  a  coun- 
try permit  a  young  person  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Henry  III.  had  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  than 
the  barons  raised  war  against  him. 

3.  The  olhee,  rank,  or  commission  of  a  major. 

4.  The  state  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  a  plurality  of  parts,  without  majority  of  parts.     \Lhtle 
used.]  GieiD. 

5.  [L.  majores.]    Ancestors  ;  ancestry.-  [Not  used.'] 

Brown. 

6.  Chief  rank.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 
MA-JUS'CU-L/E,  n.  pi.     In  diplomatics,  capital  letters, 

as  they  are  found  in  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  sixth 
century  and  earlier. 
MAKE,  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Made.  [Sax.  macian;  G. 
machen  ;  D.  maaken  ;  Dan.  ma<rcr7  to  contrive  ;  mager 
paa,  to  make,  to  form,  to  mold,  to  contrive,  to  prac- 
tice. The  primary  sense  is,  to  cause  to  act  or  do,  to 
press,  drive,  strain,  or  compel,  as,  in  the  phrases 
make  your  servant  work,  make  him  go.] 

1.  To  compel  ;  to  constrain. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  an  early  hour.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  of  materials ;  to  fashion  ;  to  mold  into 
shape  ;  to  cause  to  exist  in  a  different  form,  or  as  a 
distinct  thing. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  mol- 
ten Calf.—  Ex.  xxxii. 
God  not  onlv  made,  but  created  ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but 

the  materials.  Dtoight,  Theol. 

3.  To  create ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  form  from 
nothing.  God  made  the  materials  of  the  earth  and 
of  all  worlds. 

4.  To  compose  ;  to  constitute  as  parts,  materials, 
or  ingredients  united  in  a  whole.  These  several 
sums  make  the  whole  amount. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  tea, 

Make  hut  one  temple  for  the  Deily.  Waller. 

5.  To  form  by  art. 

And  art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 

To  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.  Spenser. 

6.  To  produce  or  effect,  as  the  agent. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  spurt.  — Judges  xvi. 

7.  To  produce,  as  the  cause  ;  to  procure  ;  to  ob- 
tain.    Good  tillage  is  necessary  to  make  good  crops. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends.  —  Prov.  xix 

8.  To  do  ;  to  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  as,  to  make  a 
journey  ;  to  make  a  long  voyage. 

9.  To  cause  to  have  any  quality,  as  by  change  or 
alteration.  Wealth  may  make  a  man  proud  ;  beauty 
may  make  a  woman  vain  ;  a  due  sense  of  human 
weakness  should  make  us  humble. 

10.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition  ;  to  con- 
stitute. 

See,  I  have  made  the*1  a  god  to  Pharaoh.  —  Ex.  vii. 
Who  matle  thee  a  prince  and  a  Judge  over  us  ?  —  Ex.  li. 

11.  To  contract;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  make  friend- 
ship. Rome. 

12.  To  keep;  as,  to  make  abode.  Dryden. 

13.  To  raise  to  good  fortune  ;  to  secure  in  riches 
or  happiness ;  as  when  it  is  said,  he  is  made  for  this 
world. 


Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown. 

14.  To  suffer. 


Dryden. 


15.  To  incur  ;  as,  to  make  a  loss.     [Improper.] 
1G.  To  commit ;  to  do.  [Dryden. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse  of  the  faults 
which  I  made.     [Little  used.]  Dryden. 

17.  To  intend  or  to  do  ;  to  purpose  to  do. 

Gompz,  what  makest  thou  here,  with  a  whole  brotherhood  of  city 
bailiffs  ?     [Not  used.]  Di~ydnn. 

We  now  say,  what  doest  thou  here  ? 

18.  To  raise,  as  profit  ;  to  gain  ;  to  collect ;  as,  to 
make  money  in  trade  or  by  husbandry  ;  to  make  an 
estate  by  steady  industry. 

19.  To  discover;  to  arrive  in  sight  of ;  a  seaman's 
phrase.  They  made  the  land  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
larboard  bow,  distant  five  leagues. 

20.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at ;  as,  to  make  a  port  or 
harbor  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

21.  To  gain  by  advance;  as,  to  make  little  way 
with  a  head  wind  ;  we  made  our  way  to  the  next 
village.     [This  phrase  often  implies  difficulty.] 

22.  To  provide  ;  as,  to  make  a  dinner  or  entertain- 
ment. 

23.  To  put  or  place  ;  as,  to  make  a  difference  be- 
tween strict  right  and  expedience. 

24.  To  turn  ;  to  convert,  as  to  use 

Whate'er  they  catch, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  or  war.  Dryden, 

25.  To  represent.  He  is  not  the  fool  you  rnake 
him  ;  that  is,  as  your  representation  exhibit*!  him. 

26.  To  constitute  ;  to  form.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  tltat  sensual  pleasure  makes  the  happiness  of  a 
great  part  of  mankind. 

27.  To  induce;  to  cause.     Self-confidence  makes  a 
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man  rely  too  much  on  his  own  strength  and   re 
sources. 

28.  To  put  into  a  suitable  or  regular  form  for  use  ; 
as,  to  make  a  bed. 

29.  To  fabricate  ;  to  forge.  He  made  the  story 
himself. 

30.  To  compose,  as  verses  ;  to  form  and  put  forth  ; 
as,  to  make  a  speech  or  an  oration. 

31.  To  cure  ;  lo  dry  and  prepare  for  preservation  ; 
as,  to  make  hay. 

To  make,  amends ;  to  make  good  ;  to  give  adequate 
compensation  ;  to  replace  the  value  or  amount  of 
loss. 

To  make  account  of;  to  esteem  ;  to  regard.      Bacon. 

To  make  away ;  to  kill  ;  to  destroy. 

Sidney.    JJddison. 

2.  To  al.enate  ;  to  transfer.  Waller. 

We  now  usually  say,  to  make  over  property. 

To  make  free  with ;  to  treat  with  freedom  ;  to  treat 
without  ceremony.  Pope. 

To  make  good;  to  maintain  ;  to  defend. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fulfill  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  make  good 
one's  word,  promise,  oi  .-ngagement. 

3.  To  make  compensation  for;  to  supply  an  equiv- 
alent ;  as,  to  make  good  a  loss  or  damage. 

To  rnake  light  of;  to  consider  as  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  to  treat  with  indifference  or  contempt. 

They  mad.e  light  of  it  and  went  their  way.  —  Matt.  xxii. 

To  make  love,   (to  court;   to  attempt  to  gain  the 

To  make  suit  ;  \      favor  or  affection. 

To  make  merry  ;  to  feast ;  to  be  joyful  or  jovial. 

Bacon. 

To  make  much  of;  to  treat  with  fondness  or  es- 
teem ;  to  consider  as  of  great  value,  or  as  giving 
great  pleasure. 

To  make  of;  to  understand.  He  knows  not  what 
to  make  o/the  news  ;  that  is,  he  does  not  well  under- 
stand it ;  he  knows  not  how  to  consider  or  view  it. 

2.  To  produce  from  ;  to  effect. 

I  am  astonished  thai  those  who  have  appeared  against  this  paper, 
have  made  so  very  little  of  it.  Addison. 

3.  To  consider  ;  to  account ;  to  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  o/ine  than  of  a  slave  f  Dryden. 

To  make  over;  to  transfer  the  title  of;  to  convey  ; 
to  alienate.  He  made  over  his  estate  in  trust  or  m 
fee. 

To  make  out;  to  learn;  to  discover;  to  obtain  a 
clear  understanding  of.  I  can  not  make  out  the 
meaning  or  sense  of  this  difficult  passage.  Anti- 
quaries are  not  able  to  make  out  the  inscription  on 
this  medal. 

2.  To  prove  ;  to  evince  ;  to  establish  by  evidence 
or  argument.  The  plaintiff,  not  being  able  to  make 
out  his  case,  withdrew  the  suit. 

In  the  passages  from  divinrs,  most  of  the  reasonn.^j  which  make 
out  both  my  propositions  are  already  suggested.     Alterbury. 

3.  To  furnish  ;  to  find  or  supply.  He  piomised  to 
pay,  but  was  not  able  to  make  out  the  money  Oi  the 
whole  sum. 

To  make  sure  of;  to  consider  as  certain.    Drycen. 

2.  To  secure  to  one's  possession  ;  as,  to  maka  stire 
of  the  game. 

To  make  up  :  to  collect  into  a  sum  or  mass  ;  as,  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  rent ;  to  make  up  a  bundle  or 
package. 

2.  To  reconcile  ;  to  compose  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  dif- 
ference or  quarrel. 

3.  To  repair  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  hedge.     Ezek.  xiii. 

4.  To  supply  what  is  wanting.  A  dollar  is  wanted 
to  make  up  the  stipulated  sum. 

5.  To  compose,  as  ingredients  or  parts. 

O,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  \  Addison. 

The  parties  among  us   are  made   up  of  moderate  whiga    and 
Presbyterians.  Swift. 

6.  To  shape,  prepare,  or  fabricate  ;  as,  to  make  up 
a  mass  into  pills. 

7.  To  assume  a  particular  form  of  features  ;  as,  to 
make  up  a  face ;  whence,  to  make  up  a  lip,  is  to  pout. 

8.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  make  up  a 
loss. 

9.  To  settle  ;  to  adjust,  or  to  arrange  for  settlement ; 
as,  to  make,  up  accounts. 

10.  Todetermine  ;  to  bring  to  a  definite  conclusion  ; 
as,  to  maJce  up  one's  mind. 

In  seamen's  language,  to  make  sail ;  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  saii  already  extended. 

To  make  stemway ;  to  move  with  the  stern  fore 
most. 

To  make  water  :  to  leak. 

To  make  words  ;  to  multiply  words. 
MaKE,  v.  i.  To  tend  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  move.  He  madt 
toward  home.  The  tiger  made  at  the  sportsmen. 
Formerly-  authors  used  to  make  awayy  to  make  on.  to 
make  forth,  to  make  about;  but  these  phrases  are  ob- 
solete.    We  now  say,  to  make  at,  to  wake  toward. 

2.  To  contribute  ;  to  have  effect.  This  argument 
makes  nothing  in  his  favor.  He  believes  wrong  to  lie 
right,  and  right  to  be  wrong,  when  it  makes  for  his 
advantage. 

3.  To  rise  ;  to  Mow  toward  land  ;  as,  the  tide  makes 
fast. 
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MAL 

To  make  as  if;  to  show ;  to  appear ;  to  carry  ap- 
pearance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before  them 
and  fled.  —  Josh.  viii. 

To  make  away -with  ;  to  kill ;  to  destroy. 

To  make-  for;  to  move  toward  ;  to  direct  a  course 
toward  ;  as,  we  apprehended  a  tempest  approaching, 
and  made  fur  a  harbor. 

2.  To  tend  to  advantage  ;  to  favor.  A  war  be- 
tween commercial  nations  makes  for  the  interest  of 
neutrals. 

To  make  against ;  to  tend  to  injury.  This  argument 
makes  against  his  cause. 

To  make  out;  to  succeed  ;  to  have  success  at  last. 
He  made  out  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 

To  make  up ;  to  approach.  He  made  up  to  us  with 
boldness. 

To  make  up  for ;  to  compensate  ;  to  supply  by  an 
equivalent. 

Have  you  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for  those  who  are 
gone?  SuAft. 

To  make  up  with  ;  to  settle  differences  ;  to  become 
friends. 

To  make  with  ;  to  concur.  Hooker. 

MAKE,  n.  Structure  ;  texture  ;  constitution  of  parts 
in  a  body.  It  may  sometimes  be  synonymous  with 
Shape  or  Form,  but  more  properly  the  word  sig- 
nifies the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  united  ;  as,  a  man  of  slender  make,  or  feeble 
make. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make. 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake  r  Dryden. 

MAKE,   n.     [Sax.  maca,   gemaca;    Dan.   mage;    Eng. 
match.      It  seems  allied  to  make,  as  peer,  L.  par,  to 
Heb.  N-O.] 
A  companion ;  a  mate.     [Oft*.] 

Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 
MAKE'BATE,  n.     [make  and  Sax.  bate,  contention.] 

One  who  excites  contentions  and  quarrels.    Sidney 
MaKE'LESS,  o.     Matchless;  without  a  mate.    [06s.] 
MaKE'PeACE,  n.     A  peace-maker;  one  that  recon- 
ciles persons  when  at  variance.  Shak. 
MAK'ER,  n.     The  Creator. 

The  oniversal  Maker  we  may  praise.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  makes,  forms,  shapes,  or  molds  ;  a 
manufacturer  ;  as,  a  maker  of  watches,  or  of  jewel- 
ry ;  a  maker  of  cloth. 

3.  A  poet. 

MAKE'WEIGHT,  (-wftte,)  71.  That  which  is  thrown 
into  a  scale  to  make  weight.  Philip*. 

MA'KI,  re.*  An  animul  of  the  genus  Lemur.  The 
ring-tailed  maki  is  of  the  size  of  a  cat.  [See  Lemur.] 

Encyc. 
The  common  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Lin- 
na?an  genus  Lemur,  including  the  macauco,  the  mon- 
gooz,  and  the  vari.  Cuvicr. 

MAK'ING,  ppr.  Forming  ;  causing  ;  compelling  ;  cre- 
ating ;  constituting. 

MAK'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  forming,  causing,  or  consti- 
tuting. 

2.  Workmanship.  This  is  cloth  of  your  own 
making. 

3.  Composition  ;  structure. 

4.  In  old  writers,  a  poem. 

MAL,      |  asa  prefix, in  composition,  denotes  ill  or  evil, 
MALE,   (      Fr.  vial,  L.  mollis.     [See  Malady.] 
MAL'A-CHlTE,  n.     [Gr.  iiaXayii,  mallows,  L.  malea, 
from  uaXaKos,  soft,  so  named  from  its  resembling  the 
color  of  the  leaf  of  mallows.] 

Native  carbonate  of  copper.  Orcen  malachite  oc- 
curs in  green  mammillary  masses,  consisting  of  con- 
centric layers  having  a  fibrous  structure.  It  admits 
of  a  high  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  orna- 
mental inlaid  work  or  for  making  toys.  Blue  mal- 
achite is  another  species  of  a  deep-blue  color,  found 
both  in  crystals,  and  as  an  incrustation.  These  ores 
accompany  other  ores  of  copper.  Dana. 

MAL'A-eO-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  uaXuxi,  mallows,  from  its 
color.] 
Another  name  for  diopside,  a  varietv  of  pyroxene. 
Cleaveland.     Lutivr. 
MAL-A-GOL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  treats  of  the  mol- 

lusca. 
MAL-A-COL'O-GY,    re.       [Gr.    //uWoc,    soft,    and 

Aovoc.l 

In  natural  history,  the  science  of  the  structure  and 
habits  of  soft  animals  or  molluscs. 

MAL-A-COP-TE-RYG'I-AN,  re.  One  of  the  order  of 
malacopterygious  fishes. 

MAL-A-COP-TE-RYG'I-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  /iuaovoc,  soft, 
and  -now)  uw,  a  point  or  feather.] 

Having  soft  fins,  or  fins  whose  rays,  except  the 
anterior  ray  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins,  are  soft ; 
applied  to*  such  fishes  as  the  carp,  pike,  salmon, 
shad,  &c. 

MAL-A-COS'TO-MOUS,  o.  [Gr.  /jaAaic»s,  soft,  and 
or  /ia,  mouth.] 

Having  soft  jaws  without  teeth,  as  a  fish.      Encyc. 

MAL-A-GOS'TRA-OAN,  n.  [Gr.  muWuc,  soft,  and 
I'lTTfiaKov,  shell.]  A  crustacean  belonging  to  the  di- 
vision Mulacostraca  in  Cuvier's  system,  as  shrimps, 
lobsters,  crabs,  &.c.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  Crustacea  in  general.  Dana. 
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MAL-A-eOS-TRA-COL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.'poAo/cof , soft, 
OGTpaKov,  shell,  and  Xoyog,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  Crustacea ;  called  also  Crustace- 
ologv 

MAL-A-eOS'TRA-€OUS,  a.  Belonging  to"  a  section 
of  crustaceous  animals  called  malacostraca.  They 
have  solid  teguments,  and  10  or  14  feet 

MAL-AD-JUST'MENT,  n.  An  evil  or  wrong  adjust- 
ment. Chalmers. 

MAL-AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION,n.  [See  Mal  and  Ad- 
minister.] 

Bad  management  of  public  affairs ;  vicious  or 
defective  conduct  in  administration,  or  tlte  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  particularly  of  executive  and 
ministerial  duties  prescribed  by  law  ;  as,  the  malad- 
ministration of  a  king,  or  of  any  chief  magistrate. 

MAL-A-DROIT'NESS,  n.     Bad  dexterity. 

MAL' A-DY,  re.f  [Fr.  maladic  ;  It.  malattia,  from  the  W. 
mall,  softness,  debility,  an  evil,  a  malady  ;  L.  malum  ; 
W.  mallu,  to  make  soft  or  flaccid,  to  deprive  of  en- 
ergy, to  make  insipid,  to  make  evil,  to  become  evil. 
This  coincides  in  origin  with  Eng.  mclloio,  L.  mollis, 
Gr.  /tuA'tvyc,  a/jaA-s,  Heb.  "?Dn.  In  opposition  to 
this,  virtue,  value,  and  health,  are  from  the  sense  of 
strength,  vigor.] 

1.  Any  sickness  or  disease  of  the  human  body  ; 
any  distemper,  disorder,  or  indisposition,  proceeding 
from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid  organic  func- 
tions ;  more  particularly,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated 
disorder  or  indisposition.  It  may  be  applied  to  any 
animal  body,  but  is,  I  believe,  rarely  or  never  applied 
to  plants. 

The  maladies  of  the  body  may  prove  medicines  to  the  mind. 
Buckminslcr. 

2.  Defect  or  corruption  of  the  heart ;  depravity  ; 
mora]  disorder  or  corruption  of  moral  principles.  De- 
pravity of  heart  is  a  moral  malady. 

3.  Disorder  of  the  understanding  or  mind. 
MA'Ul  FI'DE,  [L.]     With   bad   faith;    deceitfully; 

treacherously. 

MAL'A-GA,  it.  A  species  of  wine  imported  from  Mal- 
aga, in  Spain. 

MAL'AN-DERS,  n.  [from  mal,  ill,  and  It.  andare,  to 
go-] 

A  disease  in  horses,  consisting  of  ulcerous  chaps 
on  the  inside  of  the  legs.  Bucluinan. 

MAL'A-PERT,  a.  [mal  and  pert.]  Saucy;  quick, 
with  impudence;  sprightly;  without  respect  or  de- 
cency ;  bold  ;  forward. 

Are  you  growing;  malapert  ?  Dry-'ten. 

MAL'A-PERT-LY,  adv.     Stuicrly  ;  with,  impudence. 

Skelton. 

MAL'A-PERT-NESS,  n.  Sauciness  ;  impudent  pert- 
ness  or  forwardness  ;  sprightliness  of  reply  without 
decency. 

MAL-AP-RO-PoS',  (mal-ap-ro-po',)  adv.  [Fr.  mal, 
evil,  and  apropos,  to  tile  purpose.] 

Unseasonably;  unsuitably.  Dryden. 

MA'LAR,  a.     [L.  mala,  the  cheek.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 

MA-LA'Rl-A,  re.     [mal  and  ano,  bad  air,  Ital.] 

Bad  air ;  that  species  of  air  which  produces,  or 
tends  to  produce,  disease. 

MA-LA'RI-OUS,  la.    Pertaining  to,  or  infected- by, 

MA-LA'RI-AL,      )      malaria. 

MA'LATE,  re.  [L.  malum,  an  apple.]  A  salt  formed 
by  the  malic  acid,  the  acid  of  apples,  combined  with 
a  base.  Chemistry. 

MA-LAX'ATE,u.  t.     [Gr.  pnWoW) 

To  soften  ;  to  knead  to  softness.     [Not  used.] 

MAL-AX-A'TION,  if.  The  act  of  moistening  and 
softening;  or  the  forming  of  ingredients  into  a  mass 
for  pills  or  plasters;     [Little  used.]  Bailey. 

MAL-CON-FORM-A'TION,  n.  Ill  form;  dispropor- 
tion of  parts.  Tally. 

MAL'CON-TENT,  7t.  [mal  and  content.]  A  discon- 
tented subject  of  government ;  one  who  murmurs  at 
the  laws  and  administration,  or  who  manifests  his 
uneasiness  by  overt  acts,  as  in  sedition  or  insurrec- 
tion. 

MAL'CON-TENT,  )  a.      Discontented    with    the 

MAL-CON-TENT'ED,  '  laws  or  the  administration 
of  government ;  uneasy  ;  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  famotiB  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester.  Milner. 

MAL-CON-TENT'ED-LY,  ode.     With  discontent. 

MAL-t'ON-TENT'ED-NESS,  n.  Discontentetlness 
with  the  government ;  dissatisfaction  ;  want  of  at- 
tachment to  the  government,  manifested  by  overt 
acts.  Spectator. 

MALE,  a.  [Fr.  malct  for  mash,  from  L.  masculus,  from 
utas,  maris.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sex  that  procreates  young,  and 
applied  to  animals  of  all  kinds  ;  as,  a  male  child  ;  a 
male  beast,  fish,  or  fowl. 

2.  A  term  denoting  the  sex  of  a  plant  which  pro- 
duces the  fecundating  dust,  or  a  flower  or  plant  that 
bears  the  stamens  only,  without  pistils. 

3.  A  term  denoting  the  screw  whose  threads  enter 
the  grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  or  fe- 
male screw. 

MALE,  n.  Among  animals,  one  of  the  sex  whose 
office  is  to  beget  young  ;  a  he-animal. 
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2.  In   botany,  a  plant  or  flower  which   produces 
-  stamens  only,  without  pistils. 

3.  In  mechanics,  the  screw  whose  threads  enter  the 
grooves  or  channels  of  the  corresponding  part  or  fe- 
male screw 

MAL-E-DI'CEN-CY,  re,  [L.  maledicentia ;  male  and 
dico.] 

Evil  speaking;  reproachful  language;  proneness 
to  reproach.     [Little  used.]  Jllterbury. 

MAL'E-DI-CENT,  a.  Speaking  reproachfully;  slan- 
derous.    r Little  used.]  Sandys. 

MAL-E-DIG'TION,  M.f  [L.  maledictio;  male,  evil,  and 
dico,  to  speak.] 

Evil  speaking ?  denunciation  of  evil ;  a  cursing; 
curse  or  execration.  Hooker. 

MAL-E-FAC'TION,  n    [L.  male,  evil,  and  facio,  to  do.] 
A  criminal  deed  ;  a  crime  ;  an  offense  against  the 
laws.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

MAL-E-FAC'TOR,  ji.  [Supra.]  One  who  commits  a 
crime  ;  one  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  subject  him  to  public  prosecution  and 
punishment,  particularly  to  capital  punishment ;  a 
criminal.  Dryden. 

MA-LEF'ie,  a.     [L.  maleficus.]     Doing  mischief. 

MAL'E-FICE,  (mal'e-fis,)  n.  [Fr.  See  Malefac- 
tion.] An  evil  deed  ;  artifice ;  enchantment.  [Not 
in  use.]  Chaucer. 

MA-LEF'I-CEN.CE,  re.  The  doing  or  producing  of 
evil. 

MA-LEF'I-CENT,  a.     Doing  evil.  Hunter. 

MAL-E-F1"C[ATE,  (mal-e-fish'ate,)  v.  L  To  bewitch. 
[Not  in  use]  Burton. 

MAL-E-FI"CI-A'TION,  (-fish-e-a'shun,)  re.  A  be- 
witching. 

MAL-E-FI"CIENCE,  (-fish'ens,)re.     [1     maleficientia.] 
The  doing  of  evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

MAL-E-FI"CTENT,  a.    Doing  evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

Burke. 

MA-LK'IC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  malic  acid.  Graham, 

MA-LEN'GINE,  n.     [Fr.  malenrin.] 

Guile;  deceit.     [Not  in  use]  Spenser. 

MAL'ET,  )i.     [Fr.malete.     See  Mail.] 

A  little  bag  or  budget ;  a  portmanteau.     [Not  used.] 

Shelton. 

MALE-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Having  the  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
high-minded.  B.  Jonson. 

MA-LEV'O-LENCE,  n.f  [L.  malamlmlia ;  maium, 
evil,  arid  volensfedo,  to  will.] 

Ill  will;  personal  hatred  ;  evil  disposition  toward 
another;  enmity  of  heart ;  inclination  to  injure  oth- 
ers.    It  expresses  less  than  Malignity.  Shak. 

MA-LEV'O-LENT,  a.      Having  an   evil    disposition 

toward  another  or  others ;  wishing  evil  to  others;  ill 

disposed,  or  disposed  to  injure  others.     A. malevolent 

heart  rejoices  in  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

2.  Unfavorable ;  unpropitious  j  bringing  calamity. 

MA-LEV'O-LENT-L  Y,  adv.  With  ill  will  or  enmity  ; 
with  the  wish  or  design  to  injure. 

MA-LEV'O-LOUS,  a.     Malevolent.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wdrbtirton. 

MAL-EX-E-CO'TION,  re.  Evil  or  wrong  execution; 
bad  administration.  D.  Webster. 

MAL-FEA'SANCE,  re.  [Fr.]  Evil  doing;  wrong; 
illegal  deed.  In  laic,  the  performance  of  some  inju- 
rious act  which  the  party  had  contracted  not  to  do, 
or  had  no  right  fo  do.  Bouvtcr. 

MAL-FORM-A'TION,  re.  [mal  and  formation.]  Ill 
or  wrong  formation  ;  irregular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion or  structure  of  parts.  Darwin. 

Ma'LIC,  a.     [L.  malum,  an  apple.] 

Pertaining  to  apples  ;  drawn  from  the  juice  of  ap- 
ples ;  as,  malic  acid.  Chemistry. 

MAL'ICE,  re. t  [Fr. ;  It.  malizia;  Sp.  malicia  ;  L.  ma- 
litia,  from  mains,  evil ;  W.  mall.     See  Malady.] 

Extreme  enmity  of  heart,  or  malevolence  ;  a  dis- 
position to  injure  others  without  cause,  from  morn 
personal  gratification  or  from  a  spirit  of  revenge ; 
unprovoked  malignity  or  spite. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.  Shak. 

MAL'ICE,  v.  t.  To  regard  with  extreme  ill  will 
[Not  used.]  Spenser. 

MAL'I-CHO,  re.  The  corruption  of  a  Spanish  word 
signifying  mischief.  Shale. 

MA-L!"CIOUS,  (ma-lish'us,)  a.  Harboring  ill  will  or 
enmity  without  provocation  ;  malevolent  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  malignant  in  heart. 


Sudden,  maliciou 
That  has  u  name. 


nt  him  bloody, 
ig  of  every  sin 


Shak. 


2.  Proceeding  from  extreme  hatred  or  ill  will ;  dic- 
tated by  malice  ;  as,  a  malicious  report. 

Malicious  prosecution  and  arrest ;  in  law,  a  wanton 
prosecution,  by  regular  process,  without  probable 
cause.  Boui'ier. 

MA-LI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  malice  ;  with  extreme 
enmity  or  ill  will ;  with  deliberate  intention  to  in- 
jure. Swift. 

MA-LI"CIOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  ma- 
licious ;  extreme  enmity  or  disposition  to  injure; 
malignity.  Herbert. 

MA-LIGN',  (ma-line',)  a.  [Fr.maligne;  L.  malignus, 
from  mains,  evil.     See  Malady.] 
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1.  Having  a  very  evil  disposition  toward  others  ; 
harboring  violent  hatred  or  enmity ;  malicious  ;  as, 
malign  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  Unfavorable;  pernicious;  tending  to  injure  ;  as, 
a  malign  aspect  of  planets.  Milton, 

3.  Malignant ;  pernicious  ;  as,  a  malign  ulcer. 

Bacon. 
MA-LIGN',  (ma-ilne',)  v.  U    To  regard  with  envy  or 
malice  ;  to  treat  with  extreme  enmity ;  to  injure  ma- 
liciously. 

The  people  practice  mischief  against  private  men,  whom  they 
malign  by  stealing  their  goods  and  murdering  them. 

tS^jeruer. 
2.  To  traduce  ;  to  defame. 
MA-LIGN',  (ma-IIne',)  v.  i.    To  entertain  malice. 

Milton. 
MA-LIG'NAN-CY,  re.t  [See  Malignant.]     Extreme 
malevolence  ;  bitter  enmity  ;  maliee  ;  as,  malignancy 
of  heart. 

2.  Unfavorableness  ;  unpropitiousness ;  as,  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  aspect  of  planets. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  distemper  yours.         Shak. 

3.  Virulence  ;  tendency  to  mortification  or  to  a 
fatal  issue  ;  as,  the  malignancy  of  an  ulcer  or  of  a 
fever. 

MA-LIG'NANT,  a.  [L.  malignus,  maligna,  from  ma- 
ins, evil.] 

1.  Malicious  ;  having  extreme  malevolence  or  en- 
mity ;  as,  a  malignant  heart. 

2.  Unpropitious  ;  exerting  pernicious  influence  ; 
as,  malignant  stars.  Skak. 

3.  Virulent ;  as,  a  malignant  ulcer. 

4.  Dangerous  to  life  ;  as,  a  malignant  fever. 

5.  Extremely  heinous  ;  as,  the  malignant  nature  of 
sin. 

MA-LIG'NANT,  n.     A  man  of  extreme  enmity  or  evil 

intentions.     [Not  used.]  Hooker, 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  for  a  Cavalier.  [Obs.] 

MA-LIG'NANT-LY, ado.    Maliciously;  with  extreme 
malevolence. 
2.  With  pernicious  influence. 

MA-LIGN'£D,  (ma-llnd',)  pp.  Regarded  with  envy  or 
malice  ;  treated  with  extreme  enmity ;  traduced ; 
defamed. 

MA-LIGN'ER,  (ma-lln'er,)  n.  One  who  regards  or 
treats  another  with  enmity  ;  a  traducer;  a  defamer. 

Swift. 

MA-LIGN'ING,  (ma-lln'ing,)  ppr.  Traducing;  de- 
faming. 

MA-LIG'NI-TY,  n.t  [L.  malignitas.] 

1.  Extreme  enmity,  or  evil  dispositions  of  heart 
toward  another  ;  malice  without  provocation,  or  ma- 
levolence with  baseness  of  heart;  deep-rooted  spite. 

2.  Virulence  ;  destructive  tendency  ;  as,  the  malig- 
nity of  an  ulcer  or  disease. 

3.  Extreme  evilness  of  nature  ;  as,  the  malignity  of 
fraud. 

4.  Extreme  sinfulness ;  enormity  or  heinousness  ; 
as,  the  malignity  of  sin. 

MA-LIGN'LY,  (ma-llne'ly,)  adv.     With  extreme  ill 

will. 
2.  Unpropitiously  ;  perniciously. 
MA-LIN"GER,  v.  i.     Among  soldiers,  to  feign  illness 

or  to  protract  disease,  in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

T.  B.  Macaulau, 
MA-LIN"GER-ER,  n.     [Fr.  malingre.] 

In  military  language,  a  soldier  who  feigns  himself 

sick. 
MA-LIN"GER-Y,  n.    A  feigning  illness  or  protracting 

of  disease,  in  order  to  escape  duty. 
MAL'1-SON,  (mal'e-zn,)  71.     Malediction.    Chaucer. 
MAL'KIN,  (maw'kin,)   n.     A   mop;   hence,   a   dirty 

drab.  Shale. 

MALL,  (mawl,)  71.     [Fr.  mail ;  Sp.  mallo  ;  Port,  malho ; 

from  L.  malleus.] 

1.  A  large,  heavy,  wooden  beetle;  an  instrument 
for  driving  any  thing  with  force. 

2.  A  blow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
MALL,  (mal,)  71.     [Ann.  mailh.     Qu.  from  a  play  with 

mall  anil  ball,  or  a  beaten  walk.] 

A  public  walk  ;  a  level,  shaded  walk.     Mlic  d'ar- 

bres  batluc  et  bardie.  Qregoirc's  Arm.  Diet. 

MALL,  (mawl,)7j.  t.    To  beat  with  a  mall;  to  beat 

with  something  heavy  ;  to  bruise. 
MAL'LAED,  71.     A  drake.  Shale 

2.  The  common  duck  in  its  wild  state,  Anas  boschas 

of  Lin  me  us.  p.  Qi/c. 

MAL-LE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.      [from    malleable.]      That 

quality  of  bodies  which  renders  them  susceptible  of 

extension  by  beating.     It  is  opposed  to  Friability  or 

Britti.eness.  Locke. 

MAL'LE-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr., from L. malleus.  See  Mall.] 
That  may  be  drawn  out  and  extended  bv  beating  ; 

capable  of  extension    by  the  hammer  ;  a  quality  of 

metals,  particularly  of  gold.  Newton, 

Malleable  iron  is  cast  iron,  which,  by  a  peculiar 

process,  has  been  deprived  of  its  carbon,  and  thus 

freed  from  its  brittleness. 
MAL'LE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.      Malleability,  which  see. 
MAL'LE-ATE,   v.   t.      To  hammer;  to  draw  into  a 

plate  or  leaf  by  beating. 
MAL'LE-ATED,  pp.     Hammered;  drawn  into  a  plate 

by  beating. 
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MAL-LE-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  beating  into  a  plate 
or  leaf,  as  a  metal ;  extension  by  beating. 

MALL'-ED,  pp.  Be.ten  with  something  heavy; 
bruised. 

MAL'LET,  71.  [Fr.  maillet ;  Russ.  molot;  Slav,  mlat; 
L.  malleus.] 

A  wooden  hammer  or  instrument  for  beating,  or 
for  driving  pins ;  particularly  used  in  carpentry,  for 
driving  the  chisel. 

MALL'ING,  fmawl'ing,) ppr.  Bruising;  beating  with 
something  heavy. 

MAL'LoW,     in,      [Sax     main,  mealwe,    malwe ;   Fr. 

MAL'LoWS,  j  mauve;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  malva  ;  Gr. 
paXaxn,  from  uaXaKos,  soft,  Eng.  mellow ;  W.mall. 
See  Malady.]  ' 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Malva;  so  called  from  its 
emollient  qualities.  Its  fruit  is  a  depressed  disk, 
called  by  the  country  people  a  cheese.  Brande. 

Marsh-mallows  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Althaea. 

MXLM'SEY,  (in'am'ze,)  re.  [Fr.  malvoisie;  It.  mal- 
vosio  ;  Sp.  marvisia,  from  Malvasia,  in  Greece  ;  L. 
vinum  arvisium.] 

The  name  of  a  sort  of  grape,  and  also  of  a  strong 
and  sweet  wine. 

MAL-o'DOR,  71.    An  offensive  odor. 

MAL-PO-SI"TION,(-zish'un,)  71.     A  wrong  position. 

MAL-PHAe'TICE,7t.  [mal  and  practice.]  Evil  prac- 
tice ;  illegal  or  immoral  conduct ;  practice  contrary 
to  established  rules. 

MALT,  re.  [Sax.  mcalt;  D.  mout;  G.  mall ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  malt.     Q_u   W.  mall,  soft.] 

Barley,  or  other  grain,  steeped  in  water  till  it  ger- 
minates, and  then  dried  in  a  kiln,  thus  evolving  the 
saccharine  principle.     It  is  used  in  brewing. 

MALT,  v.  t.     To  make  into  malt;  as,  to  malt  barley. 

MALT,  v.  i.    To  become  malt. 

To  house  it  green  will  make  it  malt  worse.  Mortimer. 

MALT'-DRINK,      ;  n.    A  liquor  prepared  for  drink 

MALT'-LICl-UOR,  j  by  an  infusion  of  malt,  as 
beer,  ale,  porter,  &x. 

MALT'-DUST,  77.    The  grains  or  remains  of  malt. 
Malt-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land.  Mortimer. 

MALT'-FLoOR,  7i.    A  floor  for  drying  malt. 

Mortimer, 

MALT'-HORSE,  7!.  A  horse  employed  in  grinding 
malt  ;  hence,  a  dull  fellow.  Sliak. 

MALT'ING,  re.    The  act  of  making  malt. 

MALT'MAN,    j  71.     A   man    whose   occupation  is  to 

MALT'STER,  j      make  malt.  Sw'ft. 

MALT'WORM,  n.     [malt  and  worm.]     A  tippler. 

Shak. 

MAL'TA-LENT,  re.  [Old  Fr.]  Ill  humor.  [JV.it  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

MAL'THA,  7t.  A  variety  of  bitumen,  viscid  and  tena- 
cious, like  pitch  ;  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  exhal- 
ing a  bituminous  odor.  Cleaoeland, 

MAL-TRkAT',  7j.  t.  [mal  and  treat.]  To  treat  ill  ; 
to  abuse  ;  to  treat  roughly,  rudely,  or  with  unkind- 
ness. 

MAL-TReAT'ED,  pp.     Ill-treated  ;  abused. 

MAL-TREAT'ING,  ppr.  Abusing;  treating  un- 
kindly. 

MAL-TREAT'MENT,  tj.  Ill  treatment;  ill  usage; 
abuse. 

MA'LUM  TJV  S£,  [L.]     An  evil  in  itself. 

MA'LUM  PRO-HIBT-TUM,  [I,.]  That  which  is 
wrongbecause  forbidden  by  law.  Blackstone. 

MAL-Va'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  malvaceus,  from 
malva,  mallows.] 

Pertaining  to  mallows  ;  a  term  designating  a  group 
of  plants  of  which  mallows  is  the  type. 

MAL-VER-SA'TION,  71.  [L.  male,  ill,  and  versor,  to 
behave.] 

Evil  conduct ;  improper  or  wicked  behavior  ;  mean 
artifices  or  fraudulent  tricks  ;  corruption  or  extor- 
tion in  office.  Burks. 

MA  M,  I  n.      [L.   mamma,  the  breast  or  pap,  and 

MAM-MX',  j  mother;  W.  mam;  Arm.  mamm;  Ir. 
muime,  a  nurse  ;  Antiq.  Gr.  papyri.] 

A  familiar  word  for  mother,  used  by  young  chil- 
dren. 

MAM'A-LUKE,  )  71.*  The  military  force  of  Egypt  con- 

MAM'E-LUKE,  j  sisted  of  soldiers  called  Mama- 
lukes,  who  were  originally  mercenaries,  but  after- 
ward masters  of  the  country.  Their  power  was  an- 
nihilated by  the  pashaw  of  Egypt  in  1811. 

MAM'MAL,  n. ;  pi.  Mammals.  [L.  mamma,  the 
breast.] 

In  z„ology,  an  animal  that  suckles  its  young.  [See 
Mammalia  ]  Good. 

MA.M-MA'LI-A,  7!.  pi,     [L.  mamma,  the  breast.] 

A  class  of  animals,  comprehending  those  which 
suckle  their  young.  They  are  vertebrated  animals, 
with  warm,  red  blood,  and  a  double  system  of  circu- 
lation. The  fetus,  in  most  species,  is  nourished  in 
the  womb  by  means  of  a  placenta.  The  young,  in 
all  species,  are  brought  forth  alive.  P.  Cyc. 

M  Ali-M  A'LI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mammalia. 

MAM-MA-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [mammalia  and  L.  fero, 
to  produce.]  A  term  applied  to  strata  containing 
m-uiimif.  reus  remains.  Humble. 

MAM-MAL'O-GIST,  re.  One  who  treats  of  mammif- 
erous  animals  or  mammalia. 
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MAM-MAL'O-GY,  re.     [L.  mamma, breast,  and  Aoj  05, 

discourse.] 

The  science  or  doctrine  of  mammiferous  animals, 
or  mammalia.     [See  Mammalia.] 

MAM'MA-RY,  a.  [See  Mamma.]  Pertaining  to  the 
breasts  or  paps  ;  as,  the  mammary  arteries  and  veins. 

MAM-MEE',  77.  A  fruit-tree  of  tropical  America,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mammea  ;  also  its  fruil.  The 
latter  is  large,  covered  with  a  thick,  tough  rind,  and 
contains  a  bright,  yellow  pulp,  of  a  pleasant  taste 
and  fragrant  scent.  Encyc.  Amer.     Partington. 

MAM'MER,  77.  7.     To  hesitate.     [JVot  in  use.]      Grant. 

MAM'MER-ING,  re.     Hesitation  ;  confusion. 

MAM'MET,  re.     A  puppet ;  a  figure  dressed. 

MAM'MI-FER,  77.  [L.  mamma,  the  breast,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

An  animal  which  has  breasts  for  nourishing  its 
young;  a  mammal.     [See  Mammalia] 

MAM-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  breasts 
and  nourishing  the  young  by  the  milk  secreted  by 
them. 

MAM'MI-FORM,  a.     [L.  mamma  and  form.] 
Having  the  shape  or  form  of  paps. 

MAM'.MIL-LA-RV,  a.     [L.  mamitta.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  paps  ;  resembling  a  pap;  an 
epithet  applied  to  two  small  protuberances,  like  nip- 
ples, fa;nd  under  the  fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  minerals  com- 
posed of  convex  concretions. 

MAM'MIL-LA-TED,  a.  Having  small  nipples,  or  lit- 
tle globes  like  nipples.  Say. 

MAM'MOCK,  77.     A  shapeless  piece.     [JVot  used. ] 

Herbert. 

MAM'MOCK,  v.  t.     To  tear  in  pieces.     [JVot  used.] 

Milton. 

MAM'MO-DIS,  re.     Coarse,  plain  India  muslins. 

MAM'MON,  77.  [Syr.]  Riches;  wealth,  or  the  god 
of  riches. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  —  Matt.  vi. 

MAM'MON-IST,  re.  A  person  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  ;  one  whose  affections  are  placed  su- 
premely on  riches  ;  a  worldling.  Hammond. 

MAM'MOTH,  ?7.  [Russ.  mamant,  the  skeleton  of  a 
huge  animal,  now  extinct,  or  from  the  Hebrew  be- 
hemoth.] 

The  Russian  name  of  an  extinct  species  of  Ele- 
phant, nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India.  It 
was  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  three,  sorts;  one  of 
these,  stiff,  black  bristles  a  foot  in  length,  another 
coarse,  flexible  hair,  and  the  third  a  kind  of  wool.  In 
the  year  1799,  one  of  these  animals,  in  an  entire  state, 
thawed  out  of  an  icebank,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Siberia.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
upon  both  continents.  It  is  a  distinct  animal  from 
both  the  North  American  and  South  American  Mas- 
todon. 

This  word  is  often  used  adjectively  for  very  large ; 
as,  a  mammoth  ox. 

MAN,  77. ;  pi.  Men.  [Sax.  man,  mann,  and  777071,  man- 
kind, man,  a  woman,  a  vassal,  aiso  one,  any  one, 
like  the  Fr.  on ;  Goth,  manna;  Sans,  man;  D.  7770.77,  a 
man,  a  husband;  mensch,  a  human  being,  man, 
woman,  person  ;  G.  id. ;  Dan.  man,  menneske  ;  Sw. 
man,  meniskia  ;  Sax,  mennesc,  human  ;  Ice.  mann,  n 
man,  a  husband  ;  W.  mynw,  a  person,  a  body,  from 
m!07(,  that  which  rises  up  or  stretches  out.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  form,  image,  whence  species,  coincid- 
ing probably  with  the  Fr.  mine,  Eng.  mien,  Arm.  7171777 
or  717771,  look,  aspect,  countenance  ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  po 
species,  kind  ;    Heb.  rumn  image,  similitude  ;    Syr. 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Ice- 
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landic,  this  word,  a  little  varied,  is  used  in  Gen.  i. 
26,  27.  "  Og  Gud  sagde,  ver  vilium  gera  mannenn, 
epter  mindog  liking  vorre."  And  God  said,  Let  us 
make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness.  "  Og  Gud 
skapade  mannenn  epter  sinne  mind,  epter Guds  7117710; 
skapade  hann  hann,og  han  skapade  than  kailinaii  og 
kvinnu."  Literally,  And  God  shaped  man  after  his 
image,  after  God's  image  shaped  he  them,  and  he 
shaped  them  male  and  female;  karlman,  mal.',  (see 
Carl  and  Chuhl,)  and  kvinnu,  female,  that  is,  queen, 
woman.  Icelandic  Bible,  Man,  in  its  radical  sense, 
agrees  almost  precisely  with  Adam,  in  the  Shemitic 
languages.] 

1.  Mankind  ;  the  human  race  ;  the  whole  species 
of  human  beings  ;  beings  distinguished  from  all  oth- 
er animals  by  the  powers  of  reason  and  speech,  as 
well  as  by  their  shape  and  dignified  aspect.  "  Os 
homini  sublime  dedit." 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness, 

and  let  them  have  dominion. — Gen.  i. 
Man  lliat  is  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  - 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.  — Gen.  vi. 

1  will  destroy  711071,  whom  I  have  created. — Gen.  vi. 

There  hatti  no  temptation  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to 

It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. —  MaU.  iv. 
There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man.  Pope. 

Respecting  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call.  Pope. 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Pope. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope. 

In  tire  System  of  Nature,  man  is  ranked  as  a  distinct  gem 
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MAN 

When  opposed  to  woman,  man  sometimes  denotes 
the  male  sex  in  general. 

Woman  lias,  iu  general,  much  stronger  propensity  than  man  to 
the  discharge  o\  parental  duties.  Ccncper. 

2.  A  male  individual  of  the  human  race,  of  adult 

growth  or  years. 

The  kins;  Is  but  a  -man,  as  I  am.  Shak. 

Ami  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed.  Dryden. 

3.  A  male  of  the  human  race;  used  often  in  com- 
pound words,  or  in  the  nature  of  an  adjective]  as,  a 
man-child  ;  men-cooks ;  men-servants. 

4.  A  servant,  oc  an  attendant  of  the  male  sex. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride.  Cowley. 

5.  A  word  of  familiar  address. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shak. 

6.  It  sometimes  bears  the  sense  of  a  male-adult 
of  some  uncommon  qualifications :  particularly  the 
sense  of  strength,  vigor,  bravery,  virile  powers,  or 
magnanimity,  as  distinguished  from  the  weakness, 
timidity,  or  impotence  of  a  boy,  or  from  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  low-bred  men. 

I  dare  no  Ml  that  may  become  a  man.  Shak. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he  is,  had  he  not 
broke  windows.  Addison. 

So,  in  popular  language,  it  is  said,  he  is  no  man. 
Play  your  part  like  a  man.  He  has  not  the  spirit  of  a 
man. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  lie  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  — 1 
Sam.  xvii. 

7.  An  individual  of  the  human  species. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man.  Watts. 

Under  this  phraseology,  females  may  be  compre- 
hended. So  a  law  restraining  man,  or  every  man, 
from  a  particular  act,  comprehends  women  and  chil- 
dren, if  of  competent  age  to  be  the  subjects  of  law. 

8.  Man  is  sometimes  opposed  to  boy  or  child,  and 
sometimes  to  beast. 

9.  One  who  is  master  of  his  mental  powers,  or 
who  conducts  himself  with  his  usual  judgment. 
When  a  person  has  lost  his  senses,  or  acts  without 
bis  usual  judgment,  we  say,  he  is  not  his  own  man. 

Ainsworth. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  without  ref- 
erence to  a  particular  individual  ;  any  person  ;  one. 
This  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  desire. 

A  man,  in  an  instant,  may  discover  the  assertion  to  be  impossible. 

More.    • 

This  word,  however,  is  always  used  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  referring  to  an  individual.  In  this  re- 
spect it  does  mat  answer  to  the  French  on,  nor  to  the 
use  of  man  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  In  Saxon,  man 
ofsloh  signifies,  they  slew  ;  man  sette  up,  they  set  or  fit- 
ted out.  So  in  German,  man  sagt  may  be  rendered, 
one  says,  it  is  said,  Ifiey  say,  or  people  say.  So  in 
Danish,  man  siger,  one  says,  it  is  said,  then  say. 

11.  In  popular  usage,  a  husband. 

Every  wife  ought  to  answer  for  her  man.  Addison. 

19.  A  movable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts. 
1.3.  In  feudal  law,  a  vassal  ;  a  liege  subject  or  ten- 
am. 

The  vassal  or  tenant,  kneeling,  ungirt,  uncovered  and  holding- 
up  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  professed  that  he  did 
become  his  man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  limb,  and 
earthly  honor.  Blackstone. 

MAN'-MID'WIFE,  n.  A  man  who  practices  obstet- 
rics. 

MAN,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  men  ;  as,  to  man  the  lines 
of  a  fort  or  fortress  ;  to  man  a  ship  or  a  boat ;  to  man 
the  yards  ;  to  man  the  capstan  ;  to  man  a  prize.  It 
is,  however,  generally  understood  to  signify,  to  sup- 
ply with  the  full  complement  or  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  men. 

2.  To  guard  with  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  strengthen  ;  to  fortify. 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper  reflections. 

Addison. 

4.  To  tame  a  hawk.     [Little,  used.']  Shak. 

5.  To  furnish  with  attendants  or  servants.  [Little 
used.']  Shale.     B.  Jonson. 

u.  To  point ;  to  aim. 

Man  but  a  rush  ag.iinst  Othello's  breast, 

And  he  retires.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

M  AN'A-CLE,  n.  [Fr.  manicles  ;  It.  manette  ;  Sp.  mani- 
ota ;  L.  manica  ;  from  manus,  the  hand  ;  W.  man.] 

An  instrument  of  iron  for  fastening  the  hands  ; 
handcuffs  ;  shackles.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural,  manacles.  Shak. 

MAN'A-CLE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  handcuffs  or  other  fast- 
ening for  confining  the  imnds. 

2.  To  shackle  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  the  use  of 
the  limbs  or  natural  powers. 
Is  it  thus  you  use 

MAN'A-CLKD,  pp.     Handcuffed  ;  shackled. 

MAN'A-CLING,  ppr.  Confining  the  hands;  shack- 
ling 

MAN'AGE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  menager;  menage,  house,  house- 
hold, house-keeping;  It  maneggiare  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
mamjar.     The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  lead.] 
1,  To  conduct  ;   to  carry  on  ;   to  direct  the  con- 
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cerns  of;  as,  to  manage  a  farm ;  to  manage  the  afTairs 
of  a  family. 

What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.  Piior. 

2.  To  train  or  govern,  as  a  horse. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed.  Young. 

3.  To  govern  ;  to  control  ;  to  make  tame  or  tracta- 
ble ;  as,  the  buffalo  is  too  refractory  to  be  managed. 

4.  To  wield  ;  to  move  or  use  in  the  manner  de- 
sired ;  to  have  under  command. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  easily  managed. 

Newton. 

5.  To  make  subservient. 

Antony  managed  him  to  his  own  views.  Middleton. 

6.  To  husband  ;  to  treat  with  caution  or  sparingly. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 

To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  reward. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  treat  with  caution  or  judgment;  to  govern 
with  address. 

It  was  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects. 

Addison. 

MAN' AGE,  v.  i.  To  direct  or  conduct  afTairs  ;  to  car- 
ry on  concerns  or  business. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  Dryden. 

MAN' AGE,  n.  Conduct ;  administration  ;  as,  the  man- 
age of  the  state  or  kingdom.     [Obs.]      '  Shak. 

2.  (Pronounced  ma-n'azh'.)     Government;  control, 
as  of  a  horse,  or  the  exercise  of  riding  him. 

3.  Discipline;  governance;  direction.  L^Estrange. 

4.  Use  ;  application  or  treatment. 

Quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage  of  the  fire.         Bacon. 

[  This  word  is  nearly  obsolete  in  all  its  applications, 
ujiless  in  reference  to  horses.  Wenow  use  Manage- 
ment.] 
MAN'AGT  A-BLE,  a.  Easy  to  be  used  or  directed  to 
its  proper  purpose;  not  difficult  to  be  moved  or  wield- 
ed.    Heavy  cannon  are  not  very  manageable. 

2.  Governable  ;  tractable  ;  that  may  be  controlled  ; 
as,  a  manageable  horse. 

3.  That  may  be  made  subservient  to  one's  views 
or  designs. 

MAN'AGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
easily  used,  or  directed  to  its  proper  purpose  ;  as,  the 
manageablcness  of  an  instrument.  Boyle. 

2.  Tractableness ;  the  quality  of  being  susceptible 
of  government  and  control  ;  easiness  to  be  governed. 

MAN'AOE-A-BLY,  ado.     In  a  manageable  manner. 

Chalmers. 

MAN'A-CET),pp.  Conducted  ;  carried  on  ;  trained  by 
discipline  ;  governed  ;  controlled  ;  wielded. 

MAN'AOE-LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  managed. 

MAN'AGE-MENT,  n.  Conduct;  administration  ;  man- 
ner of  treating,  directing,  or  carrying  on  ;  as,  the 
management  of  a  family  or  of  a  farm  ;  the  munagemeut 
of  state  affairs. 

2.  Cunning  practice  ;  conduct  directed  by  art,  de- 
sign, or  prudence  ;  contrivance. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide.  Dnjden. 

3.  Practice  ;  transaction  ;  dealing. 

He  had  great  management  with  ecclesiastics,  in  the  vir>\v  to  be 
advanced  to  the  pontificate.  Addison. 

4.  Modulation  ;  variation. 

All  directions,  as  to  )he  management  of  (he  voice,  must  be  re- 
garded as  subsidiary  to  the  expression  of  feeling. 

Porter's  Analysis. 

MAN'A-GER,  n.  One  who  has  the  conduct  or  direc- 
tion of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  manager  of  a  theater ;  the 
manager  of  a  tottery,  of  a  ball,  &c. 

A  skillful  manager  of  the  rabble.  South. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between.  Pope. 

2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  with  economy 
and  frugality  ;  a  good  economist. 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts ;  in  the  main,  a  manager  of 
his  treasure.  Temple. 

MAN'AGE-RY,  n.  [from  manage.]  Conduct  ;  direc- 
tion ;  administration.  Clarendon. 

2.  Husbandry  ;  economy  ;  frugality. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using.  Decay  of  Piety. 
[Little  u^ed  or  obsolete  in  all  its  applications.] 

MAN'A-GING,  ppr.     Conducting;  regulating;  direct- 
ing; governing;  wielding. 
2.  a.     Intriguing. 

MAN'A-KIN,  7i.  The  name  of  a  beautiful  race  of 
birds,  of  diminutive  size,  found  principally  in  South 
America.  They  constitute  the  genus  Pipra  of  Lin- 
na?us  P.  Ctfc. 

MAN-A-TEE',  )   n.     [L. manus,  hand.]     The  sea-cow, 

MAN-A-TV,  \  a  cetaceous,  herbivorous  mammal, 
of  the  genus  Manatus.     [See  Manatus.] 

MA-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  manat'w,  from  mano,  to  fiow.j 
The  act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out.     [Little  used.] 

MA-Na'TUS,  n.  [L.  7nan».5,hand.]  The  name  given 
by  Cuvierto  a  genus  of  herbivorous  cetacea,  includ- 
ing the  species  usually  called  sea-cows.  They  were 
so  named  on  account  of  the  slight  hand-like  form  of 
their  swimming  paws.  There  are  two  species  of 
Manatus  in  South  America  and  one  in  Africa;  they 
inhabit  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  and  browse 
on  the  herbage  that  clothes  the  banks,  Brande. 
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MXNCRE,  (mans!),)  n.     [Fr.]     A  sleeve. 

MAN'CHET,  re.  A  small  loaf  of  fine  bread.  [JVpt 
used.]  Bacon. 

MANCH-I-NEEL',  re.*  [L.  mancanilla.J 

A  lofty  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Hippomane 
Mancinella,  so  called  from  its  effect  on  horses  who 
eat  of  it,  It  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  plant,  but 
its  poisonous  effects  have  been  exaggerated.  Its  in- 
spissated juice  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute 
for  the  resin  of  Guaiacum  or  lignum-vita;.  The  wood 
is  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  being  beautifully  veined 
with  brown  and  white,  and  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish.  Partington.     Encyc. 

MAN'CI-PATE,  v.  t.     [L.  mancipo,  from  ?nanccps,  man- 
cipiam  ,-  manu  capio,  to  take  with  the  hand.] 
To  enslave  ;  to  bind  ;  to  restrict.     [Little  used.] 

Hale. 

MAN-CI-Pa'TION,  n.  Slavery;  involuntary  servi- 
tude.    [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

MAN'CI-PLE,  n.     [L.  manceps  ,■  manu  capio,  supra.] 
A  stewTrd  ;  an  undertaker  ;   a  purveyor,  particu- 
larly of  a  college.  Johnson. 

MAN-DA'  JMUS,  n.  [L.  mando.  to  command  5  manda- 
mus, we  command.  The  primary  sense,  is  to  send.] 
In  law,  a  command  or  writ,  issuing  from  the  King's 
Bench  in  England,  and  in  America  from  some  of 
the  higher  courts,  directed  to  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  inferior  court,  requiring  them  to  do  some 
act  therein  specified,  which  appertains  to  their  office 
and  duty  ;  as  to  admit  or  restore  a  person  to  an  office 
or  franchise,  or  to  an  academical  degree,  or  to  de- 
liver papers,  annex  a  seal  to  a  paper,  &c. 

Blackstone. 

MAN-DA-RIN',  (man-da-reen',)  re.*  [Port,  mandarim, 
from  mandar,  L.  mando,  to  command.  This  is  a 
Portuguese  word.  The  Chinese  name  of  this  officer 
is  yuan.     Malcom.] 

In  China,  a  magistrate  or  governor  of  a  province ; 
also,  the  court  ianguage  of  China. 

MAN'DA-TA-RY,  )   re.     [Fr.  mandataire,  from  L.  man- 

MAN'DA-TO-RY,  \       do,  to  command.] 

1.  A  person  to  whom  the  pope  has  by  his  preroga- 
tive given  a  mandate  or  order  for  his  benefice. 

Jlyliffe. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  command  or  charge  is  given. 

3.  In  law,  one  who  undertakes,  without  a  recom- 
pense, to  do  some  act  for  another  in  respect  to  the 
thing  bailed  to  him.  Kent. 

MAN'DaTE,  re.     [L.  mando,  to  command.] 

1.  A  command  ;  an  order,  precept,  or  injunction  ; 
a  commission. 

This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends  ;  I  bear 

Her  mighty  inondateSj  and  her  words  you  hear.  Dryden. 

2.  In  canon  law,  a  rescript  of  the  pope,  command- 
ing an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  therein 
named  in  possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  iu 
his  collation.  Eucvc. 

MAN-Da'TOR,  re.     [L.]     A  director.  Myliffe. 

MAN'DA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  command  ;  pre- 
ceptive :  directory. 

MAN'DI-BLE,  re.  [L.  mando,  to  chew;  W.  mant,  a 
jaw,  that  which  shuts.] 

The  jaw.  In  zoology,  applied  to  the  lower  jaw  of 
mammals,  to  both  javvs  of  birds,  and  to  the  upper  or 
anterior  pair  of  jaws  in  insects.  Brande. 

MAN-DIB'l}-LAR,  a.    Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

Oayton. 

MAN-DIB'lf-LATE,      )   a.      Provided    with    mandi- 

MAN-DIB'IJ-La-TED,  i       bles,  as  many  insects. 

MAN'DIL  re.  [Fr.  mandille,  from  the  root  of  mantle ; 
W.  mant.] 

A  sort  of  mantle.     [JVot  in  use.]  Herbert. 

MAN-DIL'ION,  (man-dil'yu-n,)  re.  [Supra.]  A  soldier's 
coat ;  a  loose  garment.  JUnsworth. 

MAN'DI-OC  re.    The  same  as  Manioo,  which  see. 

MAN'DLE-SToNE,  re.   [G.  mandelstein,  almond-stone.] 
Kernel-stone  ;   almond-stone,  called  also  amygda- 
loid; a  name  given  to  stones  or  rocks  which  have 
kernels  enveloped  in  paste.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MAND'MENT,  for  Commandment,  is  not  in  use. 

MAN'DO-LIN,  re.     [It.  mandola.] 
A  cithern  or  harp.     [JVot  in  use.] 

MAN'DORE,  n.    A  kind  of  four-stringed  lute. 

P.  Cue. 

MAN-DRAG'O-RA,  n.  The  mandrake  ;  a  powerful 
soporific.  Sh.ik. 

MAN'DRAKE,  re.  [L.  mandragoras ;  It.  viandmgola  ; 
Fr.  mandragore.  Said  to  be  compounded  of  u  ivdaa, 
relating  to  cattle,  and  ayaoos,  hurtful.] 

A  plant.  The  popular  name  of  the  several  species 
of  the  genus  Mandragora,  one  of  which  grows  in 
Switzerland,  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  one  in 
the  Levant.  In  medicine  they  are  narcotics.  The 
mandrake  of  Scripture  (Dudaim)  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent article ;  but  what  it  was  is  uncertain. 

MAN'DREL,  h.  An  instrument  for  confining  in  the 
lathe  the  substance  to  be  turned.  Moxon. 

MAN'DRILL,  n.  A  fierce  and  powerful  African 
baboon,  often  called  the  ribbed-nose  baboon  ;  the 
Papin  mormon  of  Geoffrey.  Jardine. 

MAN'DU-eA-BLE,  o.  That  can  be  chewed  ;  fit  to 
be  eaten.  Herbert. 

MAN'DU-CaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  mando,  whence  Fr.  man- 
ger.]   To  chew. 
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MAN'DU-€a-TED,  pp.     Chewed. 

MAN'DU-€a-TiNG,  ppr.  Chew,ng ;  grinding  with 
the  teeth. 

MAN-DU  eA'TION,«.    Theactol  chewing  or  eating. 

MANDU-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  employed 
in  chewing. 

MANE,  «.  [D.  moan,  mane  and  moon  ;  G.  m'dnhe  ; 
Sw.  man  or  malm  ;  Dan.  man  ;  probably  from  extend- 
ing, like  man.] 

The  hair  growing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  neck 
of  a  hotse  or  other  animal, usually  hanging  down  on 
one  side 

M  AN'-eAT-ER,  n.  A  human  being  that  feeds  on  hu- 
man flesh  ;  a  cannibal  ;  an  anthropophagite. 

MAN' ED,  a.     Having  a  mane. 

MA-NEGE',  (ma-nazhe'  or  man'ej,)  n.  [Ft.]  The  art 
of  horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses.        Brand/:. 

2.  A  school  for  teaching  horsemanship,  and  for 
training  horses. 

MA-Ne'RI-AL.     See  Manorial. 

MA'NeS,  (ma'nez,)  n.  pi.    [L.]    The  ghost,  shade,  or 
soul,  of  a  deceased  person  ;  and  among  the  ancient 
pagans,  the  infernal  deities. 
2.  The  remains  of  the  dead. 

Hail,  0  ye  holy  manes  /  Dryden. 

MA-NEC  VER,    I   n.     [Fr.manauvre;  main,h.manus, 

MA-NCECVRE,  j  the  hand,  and  muvre,  work,  L. 
opera.] 

1.  Management ;  dextrous  movement,  particularly 
in  an  army  or  navy  ;  any  evolution,  movement,  or 
change  of  position  among  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  ships,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  forces  in  the  best  manner  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

2.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design. 
MA-NEO'VER,    (   v.  i.     To  move  or  change  positions 
MA-NCEO'VRE,  )       among  troops  or  ships,  for  the 

purpose  of  advantageous  attack  or  defense  ;   or  in 
military  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  discipline. 

3.  To  manage  with  address  or  art. 
MA-NEO'VER,   j   v.  t.    To  change  the  positions  of 
MA-NtEO'VRE,  )       troops  or  ships. 

SS"'!"'     Moved  in  position. 

MA-NEOV'ER-ER,  n.     One  who  maneuvers. 

MA-NEO'VER-ING,  )  ppr.     Changing  the  position  or 

MA-NCEO'VRING,  )  order  for  advantageous  at- 
tack or  defense. 

MAN'FUL,  <z.t  [man  anifall]     Having  the  spirit  of  a 
man  ;  bold  ;  brave  ;  courageous. 
2.  Noble ;  honorable. 

MAN'FIJL-LY,  ado.  Boldly  ;  courageously;  honorably. 

MAN'FQL-NESS,  n.     Boldness  ;  courageousness. 

MAN"GA-BY,  n.  The  white-eyed  monkey  ;  a  name 
of  two  species  of  African  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Cercocebus,  having  the  tail  longer  than  the  body. 

Jardine. 

MAN"GA-NATE,        In.  A  compound  of  manganesic 

MAN"GA-Ne'SATE,  !      acid,  with  a  base. 

MAN"GA-NESE',  n.  A  metal  of  a  dusky  white,  or 
whitish-gray  color,  very  hard  and  difficult  to  fuse. 
It  never  occurs  as  a  natural  production  in  a  metallic 
state.  The  substance  usually  so  called  is  an  oxyd  of 
manganese^but  not  pure.  Cyc.     Henry. 

MAN"GA-NE'SIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  manganese; 
consisting  of  it  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  Seybert. 

MAN"GA-NE'SOUS,  a.  Manganesoas  acid  is  an  acid 
with  less  oxygen  than  manganesic  acid.         Henry. 

MAN-GAN'IG,  I   a.     Obtained  from  manganese  ; 

MAN"GA-Ne'SI6,  i       as,  the  manganesic  acid. 

Henry. 

MAWGA-NITE,  n.  One  of  the  ores  of  manganese  ; 
called  also  gray  manganese  ore. 

MANG'GORN,  n.     [Sax.  mengan,  to  mix,  and  corn.] 
A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  other  species  of 
[Not  used  in  America.]  [grain. 

MANGE,  n.     [Fr.  mangeaison.] 

The  scab  or  itch  in  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  beasts. 

MAN"GEL-WUR'ZEL,  (mang'gl-wur'zl,)  n.  [G. 
mangel,  want,  and  warzel,  root.] 

The  root  of  scarcity,  a  plant  of  the  beet  kind, 
Beta  Cycla. 

MAN'GER,  n.  [Fr.  mangeoire,  from  manger,  to  eat,  L. 
mando.] 

1.  A  trough  or  box  in  which  fodder  is  laid  for 
cattle,  or  the  place  in  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
fed. 

2.  In  ships  of  war,  a  space  across  the  deck,  within 
the  hawse-holes,  separated  from  the  after  part  of  the 
deck,  to  prevent  the  water  which  enters  the  hawse- 
holes  from  running  over  the  deck. 

MAN'GER-BOARD,  n.  The  bulk-head  on  a  ship's 
deck  that  separates  the  manger  from  the  other  part 
of  the  deck.  Mar.  Diet. 

MAN'GI-NESS,  n.  [from  mangy.]  Scabbiness ;  in- 
fection of  the  mange. 

MAN"GLE,  (mang'gl,)  v.  t.  [D.  mangelen,  G.  man- 
gcln,  to  want.    CLu.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  dull  instrument  and  tear,  or  to 
tear  in  cutting  ;  to  cut  in  a  bungling  manner  ;  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  cutting  of  flesh. 

And,  seized  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat.  Dryden. 

2.  To  curtail ;  to  take  hy  piecemeal. 
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MAN"GLE,  (mang'gl,)  n.  [Dan.  mangle;  G.  mange; 
D.  mangel  ;  from  L.  mango.] 

1.  A  rolling-press  or  small  calender  for  smoothing 
linen. 

2.  A  name  of  the  mangrove,  which  see. 
MAN"GLE,  v.  t.    To  smooth  linen  with  a  mangle. 
MAN"GLED,  pp.  or  a.     Torn  in  cutting  ;   smoothed 

with  a  mnngle. 

MAN"GLER,  (mang'gler,)  n.  One  who  tears  in  cut- 
ting ;  one  who  uses  a  mangle. 

MAN"GLING,  ppr.    Lacerating  in  the  act  of  cutting; 
tearing. 
2.  Smoothing  with  a  mangle. 

MAN"GLING,  n.  The  act  of  cutting  and  lacerating, 
or  tearing. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  smoothing  linen  with  a 
mangle. 

MAN"GO,   (mang'go,)   n.    The   fruit  of  the   mango- 
tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  of  the  genus  Man- 
gifera.      It   is   brought    to    us   only    when   pickled. 
Hence,  mango  is  the  green  fruit  of  the  tree  pickled. 
2.  A  green  muskmelon  pickled.  [Eacyc. 

MAN"GO-FISH,  n.  A  fish  of  the  Ganges,  (the  Poly- 
nemus  Risua  of  Hamilton,)  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  appears  about 
the  same  time  with  the  mango,  and  hence  the 
name.  P.  Cyc. 

MAN"GO-NEL,  (mang'go-nel,)  n.     [Fr.  mangoneau.] 
An  engine  formerly  used  for  throwing  stones  and 
battering  walls. 

MAN"GO-NISM,  n.  The  art  of  setting  off  to  advan- 
tage.   [  Ofts.l 

MAN"GO-NTZE,  v.  U  To  polish  for  setting  off  to  ad- 
vantage.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

MAN"GO-STAN,     )  n.     A  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  of 

MAN"GO-STEEN,  \  the  genus  Garcinia,  so  called 
from  Dr.  Garcin,  who  described  it.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  hight  of  18  feet,  and  bears  fruit  called  also 
Mangosteen,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  the  pulp 
of  which  is  very  delicious  food.    P.  Cyc.    Malcom. 

MAN"GR6VE,  (mang'grove,)  n.  A  tree  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  of  the  genus  Rhizophora.  The 
common  or  black  mangrove,  or  mangle,  and  also 
others  of  the  genus,  are  found  all  along  the  shores  of 
the  tropics,  rooting  in  the  mud,  and  forming  dense 
forests  even  at  the  verge  of  the  ocean,  and  below 
high-water  mark.  The  seeds  germinate  even  while 
attached  to  the  branches.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  of  a  fish.  Pennant. 

MAN'GY,  a.  [from  mange.]  Scabby  ;  infected  with 
the  mange.  Shale. 

MAN-HA'DEN.     See  Menhaden. 

MAN'-HaT-ER,  n.  [man  and  hate.]  One  who  hates 
mankind  ;  a  misanthrope. 

MAN'-HoLE,  n.  A  hole  through  which  a  man  may 
creep  into  a  drain,  cess-pool,  or  parts  of  machinery, 
to  clean  or  repair.  Hebert. 

MAN'HOOD,  n.  [man  and  hood.]  The  state  of  one 
who  is'  a  man,  of  an  adult  male,  or  one  who  is  ad 
vanced  beyond  puberty,  boyhood,  or  childhood ; 
virility. 

2.  Virility,  as  opposed  to  Womanhood.    Dryden. 

3.  Human  nature  ;  as,  the  manhood  of  Christ. 

4.  The  qualities  of  a  man;    courage;   bravery 
resolution.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 

MAN'-IHTNT-ER,  n.     A  hunter  of  men. 

MAN'-HUNT-ING,  n.    The  hunting  of  men. 

Ma'NI-A,  n.f  [L.  and  Gr.J     Madness. 

MA'JW-A  A  PO'TU,n.  [L.]  Madness  from  drinking  ; 
delirium  tremens. 

MAN'I-A-BLE,  a.  Manageable  ;  tractable.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

MA'NI-At),  o.     [L.  maniacus.] 

Mad;  raving  with  madness;  raging  with  disor- 
dered intellect.  Grew. 

MA'NI-AC,  n.  A  madman  ;  one  raving  with  mad- 
ness. Shenst07ie. 

MA-NI'ACvAL,  a.     Affected  with  madness. 

MAN-I-CIlE'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Manichees. 

MAN-I-CHe'AN,  j  n.    A  follower  of  Manes,  a  Per- 

MAN'I-CHEE,  i  sian,  who  tried  to  combine  the 
Oriental  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  main- 
tained that  there  are  two  supreme  principles,  the  one 
good,  the  other  evil,  which  produce  all  the  happiness 
and  calamities  of  the  world.  The  first  principle,  or 
light,  they  held  to  be  the  author  of  all  good  ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil.       Murdoch. 

MAN'I-€HE-ISM,n.  [Supra.]  The  doctrines  taught, 
or  system  of  principles  maintained  by  the  Mani- 
chees. Encyc.     jMilncr. 

MAN'I-CHE-IST,  n.     See  Manichean. 

MAN'I-CHORD,       )         r„  .  ,  '    ..     . 

MAN-I-CORD'ON,  \  "•     tFr-  *»«»«**] 

A  musical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  spinet, 
whose  strings,  like  those  of  the  clarichord,  are  cov- 
ered with  little  pieces  of  cloth  to  deaden  and  soften 
their  sounds  ;  whence  it  is  called  the  dumb  spinet. 

MAN'I-GON,  ?!.     A  species  of  nightshade.     [Encyc. 

MAN'I-FEST,  o.  t[L.  manifestus,  Ir.  meanan,  plain, 
clear;  minighim,  to  make  smooth,  to  polish,  to  ex- 
plain. Clearness  may  be  from  polishing,  or  from 
opening,  expanding,  extending.] 

1.  Plain  ;  open  ;  clearly  visible  to  the  eye  or  obvi- 
ous to  the  understanding;  apparent;  not  obscure  or 
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difficult  to  be  seen  or  understood.     From  the  test* 
mony,  the  truth  we  conceive  to  be  manifest. 

TIhib  ma.Tfl.fett  to  sijht  the  god  appeared.  Dryden 

That  which  may  be  Known  of  God  at  manifest  in  them.  —  Kotn 

2.  Detected  ;  with  of. 

Oalistho  there  stood  manifest  of  sha-me.     [Unusual.]     Dryden 

MAN'I-FEST,  n.  An  invoice  of  a  cargo  of  goods,  im 
ported  or  laden  for  export,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  cus- 
tom-house by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner 
or  shipper. 

MAN'I-FEST,      )  n.      [It.   manifesto;    L.  manifestos, 

MAN-I-FEST'O,  \      manifest.] 

A  public  declaration,  usually  of  a  prince  or  sove- 
reign, showing  his  intentions,  or  proclaiming  his 
opinions  and  motives  ;  as,  a  manifesto  declaring  the 
purpose  of  a  prince  to  begin  war,  and  explaining  his 
moti  ves.  Addison. 

[Manifesto  only  is  now  used.] 

MAN'I-FEST,  v.  t.     [L.  manifesto.] 

1.  To  reveal ;  to  make  to  appear  ;  to  show  plainly  ; 
to  make  public  -,  to  disclose  to  the  eye  or  to  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing  is  hid  which  shall  not  be  manifested.  —  Mark  iv. 

He  that  loveth  me  shall  he  loved  hv  iny  Father,  and  I  will  love 

him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him.  —John  iv. 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  display  ;  to  exhibit  more  clearly  to  the  view. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  order  and 
harmonv  of  creation. 

MAN-I-FEST  A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  disclosing 
what  is  secret,  unseen,  or  obscure;  discovery  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  understanding  ;  the  exhibition  of  any 
thing  by  clear  evidence  ;  display  ;  as,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  power  in  creation,  or  of  his  benevo- 
lence in  redemption. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought  to  he  performed, 
requires  this  public  manifestation  of  them  at  the  great  day. 
AUerbury. 

MAN'I-FEST-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  clear ;  disclosed ; 

made  apparent,  obvious,  or  evident. 
MAN-I-FEST'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  made  evident. 

Brown. 
MAN'I-FEST-ING,  ppr.     Showing  clearly  ;    making 

evident ;  disclosing  ;  displaying.  Bacon. 

MAN'I-FEST-LY,  adv.     Clearly  ;  evidently  ;  plainly  ; 

in  a  manner  to  be  clearly  seen  or  understood. 
MAN'I-FEST-NESS,   n.      Clearness   to   the   sight  or 

mind  ;  obviousness. 
MAN-I-FEST'O.     See  Manifest. 
MAN'I-FOLD,  a.     [many  and  fold.]     Of  divers  kinds  ; 

many  in  number;  numerous;  multiplied. 

0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  —  Ps.  civ. 

1  know  your  manifold  transgressions.  —  Amos  y. 

2.  Exhibited  or  appearing  at  divers  times  or  in  va- 
rious ways  ;  applied  to  words  in  the  singular  number ; 
as,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  or  his  manifold 
grace.  Eph.  iii.  1  Pet.  iv. 
MAN'I-FoLD-ED,  a.  Having  many  doublings  or 
complications  ;  as,  a  manifolded  shield.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 
MAN'I-FoLD-LY,  adv.     In  a  manifold  manner;  in 

many  ways.  Sktney 

MAN'I-FoLD-NESS,  n.     Multiplicity.         Sherwood. 
MA-NIG'LI-ONS,  n.  pi.     In  gunnery,  two  handles  on 
the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  after  the  German 
way  of  casting.  Bailey. 

MAN'I-KIN,  n.     A  little  man.  Shak. 

2.  An  artificial,  anatomical  preparation,  made  with 
pasteboard,  plaster,  &c,  exhibiting  all  parts  of  the 
human  body. 
MA-NIL'IO,    j  n.     [Sp.   manilla,   a   bracelet,   from  L. 
MA-NILLE',  j      manus,  Sp.  mano,  the  hand.] 
A  ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  persons  in  Africa. 

Herbert. 
MA-NIL'LA  HE11P,  n.     A  fibrous  material,  obtained 
from  the  Musa  textilis,a  plant  allied  to  the  banana, 
growing  in  the  Philippine  Isles,  &c,  from  which  ex- 
cellent ropes  and  cables  are  made.  P.  Cyc. 
MA'NI-OC,      )  n.     Names  of  tile  tropical  plant,  Jani- 

ihot,  from  which 
tapioca  are  prepared. 
MAN'I-PLE,  n.    [L.  manipulus,  a  handful.     Qu.  L. 
manus  and  the  Teutonic  full.] 

1.  A  handful. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers  ;  a  word  applied  only  to 
Rmnan  troops. 

3.  A  fanon,  or  kind  of  scarf  worn  about  the  left 
arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Hook. 

MA-NIP'll-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  maniple. 

MA-NiP'lJ-LATE,  v.  t.  To  treat,  work,  or  operate 
with  the  hands. 

MA-NIP'TJ-LA-TED,  pp.  Treated  or  operated  With 
the  hands. 

MA-NIP'T-i-LA-TING,  ppr.    Operating  with  the  hands. 

MA-NIP-Q-LA'TION,  ?i.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  manipolazione, 
from  manipolare,  to  work  with  the  hand,  from  L. 
manipulus,  supra.] 

In  general,  work  by  hand  ;  manual  operation  ;  as, 
in  mining,  the  manner  of  digging  ore  ;  in  chemistry, 
the  operation  of  prepaiing  substances  for  experi- 
ments ;  in  pharmacy,  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
mesmerism,  the  motions  used  to  produce  the  mes- 
meric state. 


MA'NI-OC,      )  n.     Names  of  tile 
MAN'I-HOe,  [     pha,  or  Jatropha  i 
MAN'I-HOT,  )      cassava  and  tapi 
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MA  NIP'TJ-LA-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  performed 
by  manipulation. 

MAW  Id,  n.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  edentate  mam- 
mals, covered  with  large,  hard,  triangular  scales,  with 
sharp  edges,  and  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  often  called  scaly  liiariis.  They  inhabit  the 
warmest  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  feed  on  ants, 
&c.    The  pangolins  are  included  in  this  genus. 

Brandt.     Edin.  Encyc. 

MAN'I-TRUNK,  71.     [L.  maims,  hand,  and  truncus.] 
The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which  has 
wings  or  limbs  answering  to  the  fore  legs  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

MAN'-KILL-ER,  n.  [man  and  kill]  One  who  slays  a 
man. 

MAN'-KILL-ING,  a.     Used  to  kill  men.        Dryden. 

MAN-KIND',  n.  [man  and  kind.  This  word  admits 
the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second  syllable  ;  the 
distinction  of  accent  being  inconsiderable.] 

1.  The  race  or  species  of  human  beings. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope. 

2.  A  male,  or  the  males  of  the  human  race. 

Thou  shall  not  lie  with  mankind  as  with  womankind.  —  Lev. 

MAN-KIND',  a.    Resembling  man  in  form,  not  wo- 
man. Frobisher. 
MANKS,  n.    Tile  old  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

P.  Cyc. 
MAN'LESS,  a.     [jnan  and  less.]     Destitute  of  men  ; 

not  manned ;  as,  a  boat.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

MAN'LIKE,  a.     Having  the  proper  qualities  of  a  man. 

Sidney, 
2.  Of  man's  nature.  .  Milton. 

MAN'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  manly.']     The  qualities  of  a 

man  ;  dignity  ;  bravery  ;  boldness.  Locke. 

MAN'-LING,  n.     A  little  man.  B.  Jonson, 

MAN'LY,  a.t  [man  and  Wcc]  Manlike;  becoming  a 
man  ;  firm  ;  brave  ;  undaunted. 

stain 

Dryden. 

2.  Dignified  ;  noble  ;  stately. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  adult  age  of  man  ;  as,  a  manly 
voice. 

4.  Not  boyish  or  womanish  ;  as  a  manly  stride.  Shak. 
MAN'LY,  ado.     With  courage  like  a  man. 
MAN'-MIL'U-NER,  n.    A  male  maker  of  millinery. 

MAN'NA,  n.  [Ar.  ,*.L<o  mauna,  to  provide  necessa- 
ries for  one's  household,  to  sustain,  to  feed  them ; 
5-     j 

<<>:.*<!  munahon,  provisions  for  a  journey.  This  seems 

to  be  the  true  original  of  the  word.     In  Irish,  mann 
is  wheat,  bread,  or  food.     Class  Mn,  No.  3.] 

1.  A  substance  miraculously  furnished  as  food  for 
the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia.     Ex.  xvi. 

Josephus,  Ant.  B.  iii.  1,  considers  the  Hebrew  word 
m  man,  to  signify  what.  In  conformity  with  this 
idea,  the  Seventy  translate  the  passage,  Ex.  xvi.  15, 
ti  earl  tovtdI  what  is  this?  which  rendering  seems 
to  accord  with  the  following  words,  "  for  they  knew 
not  what  it  was."  And  in  the  Encyclopedia,  the 
translators  are  charged  with  making  Moses  fall  into 
a  plain  contradiction.  Art.  Manna.  But  Christ  and 
his  apostles  confirm  the  common  version:  "  Not  as 
your  fathers  ate  manna,  and  are  dead."  John  vi.  58. 
Hc.b.  ix.  4.  And  we  have  other  evidence,  that  the 
present  version  is  correct ;  for  in  the  same  chapter, 
Moses  directed  Aaron  to  "  take  a  pot  andrput  a 
homer  full  of  manna  therein."  Now,  it  would  be 
strange  language  to  say,  put  a  homer  full  of  what, 
or  what  is  it.  So  also  verse  35:  "The  children  of 
Israel  ate  manna  forty  years,""  &c.  In  both  verses, 
the  Hebrew  word  is  tiie  same  as  in  verse  15. 

2.  In  the  materia  medica,  the  juice  of  a  certain  tree 
of  the  ash  kind,  the  Fraxinus  ornns,  or  flowering 
ash,  a  native  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  either  naturally  concreted, 
or  exsiccated,  and  purified  by  art.  The  best  manna 
is  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yel- 
low color,  light,  friable,  and  somewhat  transparent. 
It  is  a  m  ild  laxative.  Encyc.     Hooper. 

MAN'N-ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  men  ;  guarded  with 

men  ;  fortified. 
MAN'NER,/!.  t  [ Fr.  manUrc  ;  It. maviera;  Sp.manera; 

Arnr.  manyell ;  D.  and  G-  manier  ;  Dan.  maneer  ,•  Sw. 

maner.     This  word   seems  to  be  allied  to  Fr.  manier, 

Arm.  manea,  to  handle,  from  Fr.  main,  Sp.  and  It. 

mano,  Port,  mom,  L.  manns,  the  hand.] 

1.  Form;  method  ;  way  of  performing  or  executing. 
Find  thou  the  manner,  ami  tiie  means  prepare.  Dryden. 

2.  Custom  ;  habitual  practice. 

Show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  (hat  shall  reign  over  them. 

This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king.  —  1  Sain.  viii. 
Paul,  as  his  manner  was.  —  Acts  xviii. 

3.  Sort;  kind. 

Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue,  and  all  mannei  of  herbs.  —  Luke  xi. 
Thev  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely.  —  Matt.  v. 
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In  this  application,  manner  has  the  sense  of  a 
plural  word  ;  all  sorts  or  kinds. 

4.  Certain  degree  or  measure.  It  is  in  a  manner 
done  already. 

The  brciid  is  in  n.  manner  common.  —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

This  use  may  also  be  sometimes  denned  by  sort  or 
fashion;  as  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  after  a  sort  or 
fashion,  that  is,  nut  well,  fully,  or  perfectly. 

Au»ustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge.  Baker. 

5.  Mien  ;  cast  of  look  ;  mode. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.        Clarissa. 

6.  Peculiar  way  or  carriage  ;  distinct  mode. 

It  can  hardly  he  imagined  how  great  a  difference  was  in  the 
humor,  disposition,  and  manner  of  the  army  under  Essex 
and  that  under  Waller.  Clarendon. 

A  man's  company  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing 

himself.  Swift. 

7.  Way;  mode;  of  things. 

The  lemplalions  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves  af'.pr  a  g-entl 
but  very  powerful  manner.  ■  .  Atterbury. 

8.  Way  of  service  or  worship. 

The  nations  which  thou  hast  removed  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  trod  o(  the  land.  — 2 
Kings  vii. 

9.  In  painting,  the  particular  habit  of  a  painter  in 
managing  colors,  lights  and  shades.  Encijc. 

MAN'NER,  v.  t.     To  instruct  in  manners.         Shak. 

MAN'NER-ISM,  n.  Adherence  to  the  same  manner; 
a  tasteless  uniformity,  reducing  every  thing  to  the 
same  manner,  without  the  freedom  and  variety  of 
nature.  Edin.  Rev. 

MAN'NER-IST,  n.  An  artist  who  performs  his  work 
in  one  unvaried  manner.  Churchill. 

MAN'NER-Ll-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  civil 
and  respectful  in  behavior ;  civility ;  complaisance. 

Hale. 

MAN'NER-LY,  a.  Decent  in  external  deportment; 
civil;  respectful;    complaisant;  not  rude  or  vulgar. 

What  thou  thiukest  meet  and  is  most  mannerly.  Shak. 

MAN'NER-LY,    ado.      With    civility  ;    respectfully  ; 

without  rudeness.  Shak. 

MAN'NERS,  n.  pL     Deportment;  carriage;  behavior; 

conduct ;  course  of  life  ;  i?i  a  moral  sense. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

3.  Ceremonious  behavior;  civility;  decent  and  re- 
spectful deportment. 

Shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  tike  that  to  be 
religion,  which  the  common  reason  of  mankind  will  not 
allow  to  be  manners  7  South. 

3.  A  bow  or  courtesy;  as,  make  your  maimers; 
a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

MAN'NING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  men  ;  strength- 
ening ;  guarding  with  ^nen. 

MAN'NTSH,  a.  [from  man.]  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  man ;  bold ;  masculine ;  as,  a  mannish  coun- 
tenance. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.  Shak. 

MAN'NISH-EY",  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  man ;  boldly. 

MAN'NITE,  n.  A  kindof  crystallized  sugar  obtained 
from  manna.  P.  Cyc. 

MA-NCEU'VRE.     See  Maneuver. 

MAN-OF-WAR',  n.  A  government  vessel  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  war. 

MAN-OF-WAR'-BIRD,  n.  A  large,  black,  tropical 
sea  fowl  ;  tiie  frigate  bird;  belonging  to  the  pelican 
family. 

MAN-OF-WAR'S'-MAN,  n.  A  seaman  belonging  to 
aship-of-war. 

MA-NOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  pavog,  rare,  and  uerpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  the 
air,  or  other  elastic  fluid,  or  rather  its  elastic  force, 
to  which  the  density  is  supposed  to  be  proportional. 

Brande. 

MAN-0-MET'RI€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  manom- 
eter ;  made  by  the  manometer. 

MAN'OR,  n.  [Fr.  manoir,  Arm.  maner,  a  country, 
house,  or  gentleman's  seat ;  W.  macnan,  or  maenawr, 
a  manor,  a  district  bounded  by  stones,  from  maen,  a 
Stone.  The  word  in  French  and  Armorie  signifies  a 
house,  a  habitation,  as  well  as  a  manor  ;  and  in  this 
sense,  the  word  would  be  naturally  deducible  from 
h.  maneo,  to  abide.  But  the  etymology  in  Welsh  is 
not  improbably  the  true  one.] 

The  land  belonging  to  a  lord  or  noblemnn,  or  so 
much  land  as  a  lord  or  great  personage  formerly  kept 
in  his  own  hands  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  his 
family.  In  these  days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the 
jurisdiction  and  royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or 
site  ;  for  a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the 
law  terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto  belonging. 

Cowel. 

MAN'OR-HOUSE,  )  n.      The   house   belonging  to  a 

MAN'OR-SeAT,     j      manor. 

MA-nS'rI-aL';  j  a'     PertaininS  t0  a  manor 

They  have  no  civil  liberty ;  their  children  belong  not  to  them, 
but  to  their  manorial  lord.  Tooke. 

MAN'O-SCOPE,  n.    The  same  as  Makometer. 
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MAN'-PLEAS-ER,  n.  [man  and  pleaser.]  One  who 
pleases  men,  or  one  who  takes  uncommon  pains  to 
gain  the  favor  of  men.  Swift. 

MAN'-UUELL-ER,  n.  [man  and  quell.]  A  man-kill- 
er ;  a  manslayer  ;  a  murderer.     [Not  used.]  Ctirew. 

MAN'SXRD-ROOF,re.  [from  its  mventor.J  In  archi- 
tecture, the  same  as  Curb-Rook,  which  see.   Brande. 

MANSE,  n.     [L.  mansio,  from  maneo,  to  abide.] 

1.  A  house  or  habitation  ;  particularly ,  a  parsonage 
house. 

A  capital  manse  is  the  manor-house  or  lord's  court. 

2.  A  farm. 
MAN'-SERV-ANT,  n.     A  male  servant. 
MAN'SION,  n.     [L.  mansio,  from  maneo,  to  dwell.] 

1.  Any  place  of  residence  ;  a  hojise  ;  a  habitation 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam  ;  rise.  Milton. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions. — John  xiv. 

2.  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

3.  Residence ;  abode. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.  Dcnham. 

MAN'SION,  v.  i.     To  dwell ;  to  reside.  Mede. 

MAN'SION-A-RY,  o.  Resident;  residentiary;  as, 
mansionary  canons.  Encyc. 

MAN'SION-HOUSE,  n.  The  house  in  which  one  re- 
sides ;  an  inhabited  house.  Blackstone. 

MAN'SlON-RY,n.     A  place  of  residence.     [Notuscd.] 

Shak. 

MAN'SLAUGH-TER,  (-slaw-ter,)  n.  [man  and  slaugh- 
ter.    See  Slay.] 

1.  In  a  general  scjrse,  the  killing  of  a  man  or  of 
men  ;  destruction  of  the  human  species  ;  murder. 

Jlscham. 

2.  In  law,  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  man  without 
malice,  express  or  implied.  This  may  be  voluntary, 
upon  a  sudden  heat  or  excitement  of  anger  ;  or  in- 
voluntary, but  in  the  commission  of  some  unlawful 
act.  Manslaughter  differs  from  murder  in  not  pro- 
ceeding from  malice  prepense  or  deliberate,  which  is 
essential  to  constitute  murder.  It  differs  from  homi- 
cide excusable,  being  done  in  consequence  of  some 
unlawful  act,  whereas  excusable  homicide  happens 
in  consequence  of  misadventure.  Blackstone. 

MAN'-SLAY-ER,  it.     One  that  has  slain  a  human  be- 
ing.    The  Israelites  had  cities  of  refuge  for  man-slay- 
ers. 
MAN'-STkAL-ER,  n.  One  who  steals  and  sells  men. 
MAN'-STeAL-ING,  n.     The  act  of  stealing  a  human 

being.    _ 
MAN'SUeTE,  (man'sweet,)  a.     [L.  mansuetus.] 

Tame  ;  gentle  ;  not  wild  or  ferocious.  [Little  used.] 

Bay. 
MAN'SLTE-TUDE,   (man'swe-tude,)  n.     [L.  mansue- 
tudo.] 
Tameness  ;  mildness  ;  gentleness.  Herbert. 

MAN'TA,  ti.     [Sp.  mania,  a  blanket.] 

A  Mat  fish  that  is  very  troublesome  to  pearl-fishers. 
MAN'TiJL.     See  Mantle.  [Encyc. 

MAN'TEL-ET,  j  n.    [dim.  of  mantle.]    A  small  cloak 
MANT'LET,       I      worn  by  women.  Johnson. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  movable  parapet  or 
penthouse,  made  of  planks,  nailed  one  over  another 
to  the  high',  of  almost  six  feet,  cased  with  tin  and 
set  on  wheels.  In  a  siege,  this  is  driven  hefore  pi- 
oneers, to  protect  them  from  the  enemy's  small  shot. 

Harris. 
MANT'I-GER,  rather  Mant'i-chor,  or  Mant'i-cor,  n. 
[L.  manticora,  viantichora,  Gr.  ^avnxojpaz.] 
A  large  monkey  or  baboon.  Arbuthnot. 

MAN-TIS'SA,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  decimal  part 
of  a  logarithm,  as  distinguished  from  the  integral  part 
or  characteristic.  Brande. 

MAN'TLE,  ti.  [Sax.  m&ntcl,  meiitcl;  It.  and  Sp.  man- 
to  ?  G.  and  D.  mantel;  W.  mantell.  Qu.  Gr.  uavSvs, 
pavSvac,  a  cloak,  from  the  Persic.  In  W.  mant  is 
that  which  shuts.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloak  or  loose  garment  to  be  worn 
over  other  garments. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles  of  satin. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  cover. 

Well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle.  Shak. 

3.  A  cover ;  that  which  conceals ;  as,  the  mantle 
of  charity. 

4.  In  malacology,  the  external  fold  of  the  skin  of  a 
mollusk.  Brande, 

MAN'TLE,  v.  t.     To  cloak  ;  to  cover ;  to  disguise. 
So  the  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Shai. 

MAN'TLE,  v.  i.     To  expand  ;  to  spread 
The  swan,  with  arched  nec-lc 
Between  her  while  wings  mantling,  row. 
Her  slate  with  oary  fret.  Milton. 

Johnson. 


2.  To  joy ;  to  revel. 

My  frail  fancy,  fed  with  full  delights, 

Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  manurdi  nioBt  at  ease. 


Sp« 


[Qu.  is  not  the  sense,  to  be  covered  or  wrapped,  to 
rest  collected  and  secure  ?] 
3.  To  be  expanded  ;  to  be  spread  or  extended. 

He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow, 

A  trophy  to  his  love.  iTmton. 
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4.  To  gather  over  and  form  a  cover ;  to  collect  on 
the  surface,  as  a  covering. 

Tnere  is  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond.  Shak. 

And  the  brain  dances  to  the  man'.'.ing  bowl.  Pope. 

5.  To  rush  to  the  face  and  cover  it  with  a  crimson 
color. 

When  manning  blood 
Flowed  in  his  lovely  cheeks.  Smith. 

[Fermentation  cannot  be  deduced  from  mantling, 
otherwise  than  as  a  secondary  sense.] 
MAN'TLE,  )  n.    The  piece  of  timber  or  stone 

MAN'TLE-TREE,  j  in  front  of  a  chimney,  over 
the  fireplace,  resting  on  the  jambs.  Encyc. 

[This  word,  according0!^  Johnson,  signifies  the 
v\ork  over  the  fireplace,  which    we  call  a  mantle- 
piece."] 
M  AN'TL.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  a  mantle. 
MAN'TLE-PlF.CE,    In.     The  work  over  a  fireplace, 
MAN'TLE-SHELF,  j      in  front  of  the  chimney. 
MAN'TLING,  n.     In  heraldry,  the  representation  of  a 

mantle,  or  the  drapery  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
MAN'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Cloaking;  covering;  extend- 
ing. 
MAN'TO,  re,     [It.]     A  robe ;  a  cloak,  Ricaut. 

MAN-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  pavreia,  divination,  and 
Xoj'if,  discourse.] 

The  act  or  art  of  divination  or  prophesying.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
MAN'TU-A,  (man'tu-'a  or  man'tu,)  n.     [Fr.  manteau. 
See  Mantle.] 

A  lady's  gown.  Pope. 

MAN'TUA-MAK'ER,  (man'tu-mak'er,)  n.     One  who 

makes  gowns  for  ladies.  Addison. 

MAN'lJ-AL,  a.  [L.  manualis,  from  manus,  the  hand, 
W.  man.]  I 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand  ;  as,  manual  labor  or 
operation. 

2.  Used  or  made  by  the  hand  ;  as,  a  deed  under 
the  king's  sign  manual. 

MAN'TJ-AL,  re.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  or  conveniently  handled  ;  as,  a  manual 
of  laws.  Hale. 

2.  The  service  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Stillingfleet. 
Manual  exercise  ;  in  the  military  art,  the  exercise  by 
which  soldiers  are  taught  the  use  of  their  muskets 
and  other  arms. 
MAN'U-AL-LY,  adv.     By  hand 
MAN'LT-A-RY,  a.     Done  by  the  hand.     [JVot  used.] 

Folherby. 
MA-NO'BI-AL,    a.      [L.    manubialis,  from    manubue, 
spoils.] 

Belonging  to  spoils  ;  taken  in  war.     [Little  used.] 
MAN-ll-DUe'TION,  re.     [L.  manus,  hand,  and  duclio, 
a  leading.] 

Guidance  by  the  hand.  Olanville.     South. 

MAN-U-DUCTOR,  re.  [L.  manus,  hand,  and  ductor, 
a  leaderj 

An  officer  in  the  ancient  church,  who  gave  the 
signal  for  the  choir  to  sing,  who  beat  time  and  regu- 
lated the  music.  Encyc. 
MAN-Lj-FA€'TO-RY,    re.     [See  Manufacture.]     A 

house  or  place  where  goods  tiro  manufactured. 
MAN-U-FAC'TO-RY,  a.    Employed  in   manufactur- 
ing. 
MAN-I|-FA€'TU.R-AL,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to 

manufactures. 
MAN-U-FAC'TURE,     (man-yu-fakt'yur,)    re.      [Fr., 
from  L.  manus,  hand,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  The  operation  of  making  cloth,  wares,  utensils, 
paper,  books,  and  whatever  is  used  by  mar  ;  the  op- 
eration of  reducing  raw  materials  of  any  kind  into 
a  form  suitable  for  use,  by  the  hands,  by  art,  or  ma- 
chinery. 

2.  Any  thing  made  from  raw  materials  by  the 
hand,  by  machinery,  or  by  art ;  as,  cloths,  iron  uten- 
sils, shoes,  cabinet  work,  saddlery,  and  the  like. 

MAN-U-FAC'TQRE,  v.  t.  To  make  or  fabricate  from 
raw  materials,  by  the  hand,  by  art,  or  machinery, 
and  work  into  forms  convenient  for  use  ;  as,  to  man- 
ufacture cloth,  nails,  or  glass. 

2.  To  work  raw  materials  into  suitable  forms  for 
use  ;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  iron. 

MAN-TJ-FACTU.RE,  v.  i.  To  be  occupied  in  manu- 
factures. Soswell. 

MAN-tJ-FA€'TrjR-BD,  pp.  or  a.  Made  from  raw 
materials  into  forms  for  use. 

MAN-q-FAC'TUR-ER,  n.  One  who  works  raw  ma- 
terials into  wares  suitable  for  use. 

2.  One  who  employs  workmen  for  manufacturing; 
the  owner  of  a  manufactory. 

MAN-lJ-FAe'TlIR-ING,/y)r.  Making  goods  and  wares 
from  raw  materials. 

MAN  U-FAC'TUJl-ING,  a.  Employed  in  making 
goods  ;  as,  a  manufacturing  house,  company,  estab- 
lishment, or  state. 

MAN'U-MISSE,  for  Manumit,  is  not  used. 

MAN-U-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.  [L.  manumissio. 
See  Manumit.] 

The  act  of  liberating  a  slave  from  bondage,  and 
giving  him  freedom.  Arbuthnot. 

UAN-U-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  manumitto  ;  manus,  hand,  and 
vtitto,  to  send.  J 


MAN 

To  release  from  slavery  ;  to  liberate  from  personal 
bondage  or  servitude  ;  to  free,  as  a  slave.     Drijtlen. 

MAN-tf-'MlT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Released  from  slavery. 

MAN-U-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  personal 
bondage. 

MAN'U-MO-TIVE,  a.     [manus  and  moveo.] 
Movable  by  hand. 

MAN'lJ-MO-TOR,  re.  A  small  wheel-carriage,  so  con- 
structed that  a  person  sitting  in  it  may  move  it  in 
any  direction  ;  a  carriage  for  exercise. 

MA-NOR'A-BLE,   a.     [from  manure.]     That  may  be 
cultivated.    This,  though  the  original  sense,  is  rarely 
or  never  used.     The  present  sense  of  manure  would 
give  the  following  signification  : 
2.  That  may  be  manured,  or  enriched  by  manure. 

MA-NuR'AGE,"  re.     Cultivation.  [JVot  used.)     Warner. 

MA-NOR'ANCE,  re.     Cultivation.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

MA-NORE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  manauvrer,  but  in  a  different 
sense  ;  Norm,  mainoverrr,  to  manure  ;  main,  L.  ma- 
nus, hand,  and  ouvrer,  to  work,  L.  operor.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labor;  to  till.     Milton. 
[In  this  sense  not  now  used.] 

2.  To  apply  to  land  any  fertilizing  matter,  as  dung, 
compost,  ashes,  lime,  fish,  or  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substance. 

3.  To  fertilize  ;  to  enrich  with  nutritive  sub- 
stances. 

The  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly.  Addison. 

MA-NORE',  re.  Any  matter  which  fertilizes  land  ;  as 
the  contents  of  stables  and  barnyards,  marl,  ashes, 
fish,  salt,  and  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substance,  applied  to  land,  or  capable  of  furnishing 
nutriment  to  plants. 

MA-Null'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  or  overspread  with  a 
fertilizing  substance. 

MA-NuRE'MENT,  re.  Cultivation  ;  improvement. 
[Little  used.]  Warton. 

MA-NOR'ER,  re.     One  that  manures  land. 

MA-NuRTNG,  ppr.  Dressing  or  overspreading  land 
with  manure  ;  fertilizing. 

MA-NtJR'ING,  re.  A  dressing  or  spread  of  manure  on 
land.  Mitford. 

MAN'XJ-SCRIPT,  re.  [L.  manu  scriptum,  written  with 
the  hand  ;  It.  manuscritlo  ;  Fr.  manuscrit.] 

A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand  or  pen. 

MAN'U-SCRIPT,  a.  Written  with  the  hand;  not 
printed. 

MAN-q-TEN'EN-CY,  re.    Maintenance.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Sancroft. 

MAN'-WOR-SHIP,  (-wur-ship,)  re.  The  worship  of  a 
man  ;  undue  reverence  or  extreme  adulation  and  ob- 
sequiousness paid  to  a  man. 

MA'NY,  (men'ny,)  a.  [Sax.  marneg,  maneg,  or  menig  ; 
D.  menig  ;  G.  maneher ;  Dan.  mange  ;  Sw.  mange  ; 
Sax.  menigeo,  a  multitude ;  Goth,  mattags,  many  ; 
managei,  a  multitude  ;  Russ.  mnogei,  many  ;  mnoju, 
to  multiply.  It  has  no  variation  to  express  degrees 
of  comparison  ;  more  and  most,  which  are  used  for 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  are  from  a 
different  root.] 

1.  Numerous  ;  comprising  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.  — Gen.  xvii. 

Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 

noble,  are  called.  —  1  Cor.  i. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

It  is  often  preceded  by  as  or  so,  and  followed  by 
so,  indicating  an  equal  number.  As  many  books  as 
you  take,  so  many  shall  be  charged  to  your  account. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

It  is  also  followed  by  as. 

As  many  as  were  willing-hearted  brought  bracelets. — Exod. 

It  precedes  are  or  a  before  a  noun  in  the  singular 
number 

Full  many  a  gem  ot  purest  ray  serene.  Gray. 

2.  In  low  language,  preceded  by  too,  it  denotes 
powerful  or  much  ;  as,  they  are  too  many  for  us. 

Z.'  Estrange. 
MA'NY,  (men'ny,)  re.     A  multitude  ;  a  great  number 
of  individuals  ;  the  people. 

O  thou  fond  many.  Shak. 

The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or  driven. 

South. 
MA'NY,  (men'ny,)  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  meignee.] 
A  retinue  of  servants  ;  household.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
MA'NY-CLEFT,  (men'ny-kleft,)  a.    Multifid  ;  having 

manv  fissures.  Martyn 

MA'NY-COL'OR-ED,  (men'ny-kul'urd,)   o.     Having 

manv  colors  or  hues.  Pope. 

MA'NY-€OR'NER-.ED,  a.    Having  many  corners,  or 

more  than  twelve  ;  polygonal.  I>ri\dcn. 

MA'NY-FLOW'ER-£D,  a.    Having  many  flowers. 

Martyn. 
MA'NY-HAIR-ED,  (men'ny-hard,)  a.    Having  many 

hairs. 
MA'NY-HEAD-ED,(men'ny-hed-ed,)a.  Having  many 
heads  ;  as,  a  -many-headed  monster  ;  many-headed  tyr- 
anny. Drydcn. 
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MA'NY-LAN"GUAG-.ED,  (men'ny-lang'gwajd,)  a. 
Having  many  languages.  Pope. 

MA'NY-I.KAV-ZSD,  (men'ny  leevd,)  o.  Polyphyllous ; 
having  many  leaves.  Martyn. 

MA'NY-LEG  GED,  (men'ny-legd,)  a.  Having  many 
legs. 

MA'NY-LET'TER-.ED,  a.     Having  many  letters. 

MA'NY-MAS'TER-ED,  o.    Having  many  masters. 

J.  Barlow. 

MA'NY-PART'ED,  a.  Multipartite  ;  divided  into  sev- 
eral parts,  its  a  corol.  Martyn. 

MA'NY-PEO'PL/oD,  (men'ny-[ieep'ld ,)  a.  Having  a 
numerous  population.  Sandys. 

MA'N Y-PET'AL-  ED,  a.     Having  many  petals. 

Martyn. 

MA'NY-SID-ED,  a.     Having  many  sides. 

MA'NY-TTMES  ;  are  adverbial  phrase.  Often  ;  fre- 
quently. 

MA'NY-ToN -ED,  a.     Giving  many  sounds.    Hcmans. 

MA'NY-TRIB-A'D,  a.     Consisting  of  many  tribes. 

MA'NY-TWINK'LING,  a.  Variously  twinkling  or 
gleaming.  Gray. 

MA'NY- VALV-.ED,  a.  Multivalvular ;  having  many 
valves.  Marlon. 

MA'NY-VEIN-£D,  (men'ny-vand,)  a.  Having  many 
veins. 

MA'NY-VOIC-i5D,  (men'ny-voist,)  a.  Having  many 
voices. 

MANX,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  old  language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

MAP,  re.  [Sp.  mapa  ;  Port,  mappa  ?  It.  mappamnnda. 
0.u.  L.  mappa.  a  cloth  or  towel,  a  Punic  word  -,  Rab- 
binic ndd.  Maps  may  have  been  originally  drawn 
on  cloth.] 

In  geography,  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  drawn  on  paper  or  other 
material,  exhibiting  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, and  the  positions  of  countries,  kingdoms,  states, 
mountains,  rivers,  &x.  A  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  a 
large  portion  of  it,  comprehends  a  representation  of 
land  and  water;  lint  a  representation  of  a  continent, 
or  any  portion  of  land  only,  is  properly  a  map  .  and 
a  representation  of  the  ocean  only,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  Is  called  a  chart.  We  say,  a  map  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Europe  ;  but  a  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the 
Pacific,  &x. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  delineations  of  the 
heavens,  and,  in  geology,  to  delineations  of  the  stra- 
ta on  the  earth's  surface,  &c. 

MAP,  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delineate,  as  the  figure  of  any 
portion  of  land.  Shak. 

MA'PLE-TREE    [n~*  [^ax-  niapultres,  or  mapulder.] 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  of  several  species.     Of 

the  sap  of  the  rock-maple  sugar  is  made  in  America, 

in  great  quantities,  by  evaporation. 
MA'PLE-SUG'AR,  (ma'pl-shug'ar,)  re.  Sugar  obtained 

by  evaporation  from  the  juice  of  the  rock-maple. 
MAP'P.ED,  (inapt,)  pp.     Drawn   or  delineated,  as  the 

figure  of  any  portion  of  land. 
MAP'P3R-Y,  n.     [from  map.]     The  art  of  planning 

and  designing  maps.  Shak. 

MAP'PING,  ppr.     Drawing  or  delineating  on  a  map. 
MAP'PING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  drawing  maps. 
MAR,  v.  t.     [Sax.  merratt,  mirran,  myrran,  amyrran,  to 

err,  to  deviate,  to  hinder,  to  lose,  scatter,  or  waste, 

to  draw  from  or  mislead,  to  corrupt  or  deprave  ;  Sp. 

marrar,  to  deviate  from  trtith  and  justice  ;   marro, 

want,  defect  ;    Ir.  mearaighim  ,-  Gr.  apapravw,  (qu. 

Gr.   uo.'patt'Cii,  L.  marceo  ;)    It.  smarrire,  to  miss,  to 

lose  ;  smarrimenta,  a  wandering.] 

1.  To  injure  by  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by  wounding 
and  making  defective  ;  as,  to  mar  a  tree  by  incision. 

I  pray  yuu  mar  no  more  trees  by  writing  songs  in  their  birks. 

Shak. 
Neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.  —  Lev.  six. 

2.  To  injure ;  to  hurt ;  to  impair  the  strength  or 
purity  of. 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water.  Shak. 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  diminish  ;  to  interrupt. 

But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lust.  Dryden. 

4.  To  injure  ;  to  deform  ;  to  disfigure. 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair 
Marred  all  his  borrowed  visage.  Milton. 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man.  —  Is.  lii. 
Moral  evil  alone  mars  the  intellectual  works  of  God. 

Bucktninsler. 
[  This  word  is  not  obsolete  in  America.] 
MAR,  re.    An  injury.     [Oos.l 
2.  A  lake.     [See  Mebe.J 
MAR'A-€AN,  re.    A  species  of  parrot  in  Brazil. 
MAR'A-COCK,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Passifiora. 
MA-RaI',  n.     A  sacred  inchisure  or  temple  among  the 

islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Bradford. 

MAR-A-NA'THA,  re.  [Syriac.l  The  Lord  conies  or 
has  come ;  a  word  used  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  ex- 
pressing a  curse.  This  word  was  used  in  anathe- 
matizing persons  for  great  crimes  ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  May  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take  vengeance 
on  thee  for  thy  crime."  Culinrt. 

MAR'A-NON,  re.  The  proper  name  of  a  river  in  South 
America,  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  now  more  gen- 
erally called  Amazon.  Gurciiasso. 
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MAK-AS-eH¥'NO,  ».  A  delicate  spirit  distilled  from 
cherries  >  tile  best  is  from  Zara,  and  obtained  from 
the  rmrasca  cherry. 

MA-RAS'MUS,  n.  [Gr.  iiaoaapos,  from  paoaivot,  to 
cause  to  pine  or  waste  away.] 

Atrophy  ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever  or  ap- 
parent disease  ;  a  kind  of  consumption.  Coze.  Encyc. 

MA-RAUD',  v.  i.  [Fr.  maraud,  a  rascal ;  Eth.  ^iM, 
marada,  to  hurry,  to  run.  The  Heb.  T~iO,  to  rebel, 
may  be  the  same  word  differently  applied.  Class 
Mr,  No.  22.  The  Danisli  has  the  word  in  maroder,  a 
robber  in  war,  a  corsair.  So  corsair  is  from  L.  cursus, 
curro.] 

To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder ;  to  make  an  excursion 
for  booty  ;  to  plunder. 

MA-RAUD'ER,  n.  A  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plun- 
der ;  a  plunderer;  usually  applied  to  small  parties  of 
soldiers. 

MA-RAUD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Roving  in  search  of  plun- 
der. 

MA-RAUD'ING,  n.  A  roving  for  plunder  ;  a  plunder- 
ing by  hiyaders. 

MAR-A-Ve'DI,  7t.  A  small  copper  coin  of  Spain, 
equal  to  three  mills  American  money,  less  than  a 
farthing  sterling. 

MAR'BLE,  71.  [Fr.  marbre;  Sp.  marmot;  It.  marmot 
L.  marmor;  Gr.  pa>  patios,  white.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  any  species  of  calcareous 
stone  or  mineral,  of  a  compact  texture,  and  of  a 
beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 
The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  greatly  diversified 
in  color.  Marble  is  limestone,  or  a  stone  which  may 
be  calcined  to  lime,  a  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  lime- 
stone is  a  more  general  name,  comprehending  the  cal- 
careous stones  of  an  inferior  texture,  as  well  as  those 
which  admit  a  fine  polish.  .Marble  is  much  used  for 
statues,  busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 
&c. 

2.  A  little  ball  of  marble  or  other  hard  substance, 
used  by  children  in  play. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  some  inscription  or 
sculpture. 

Jlrundel  marbles,        )   marble  pieces  with  a  chron- 
Jlrundelian  marbles;  \      icle  of  the  city  of  Athens 
inscribed   on   them,  presented   to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  Encyc. 

MAR'BLE,  a.     Made  of  marble  ;  as,  a  marble  pillar. 

2.  Variegated  in  color ;  stained  or  veined  like  mar- 
ble ;  as,  the  marble  cover  of  a  book. 

3.  Hard  ;  insensible  ;  as,  a  marble  heart. 
MAR'BLE,  v.  t.    To  variegate  in  color  ;  to  cloud  ;  to 

stain  or  vein  like  marble ;  as,  to  marble  the  cover  of 
a  book. 

MAfl'BLED,  pp.  or  a.  Diversified  in  color;  veined 
like  marble. 

MAR'BLE-EDG-£D,  a.     Having  the  edges  marbled. 

MAR'BLE-HEART'ED,  a.  Having  a  heart  like  mar- 
ble ;  hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  insensible  ;  incapable  of 
being  moved  by  pity,  love,  or  sympathy.  Shah. 

MAR'HLING,  ppr.  Variegating  in  colors  ;  clouding  or 
veining  like  marble. 

MAR'HLING,  7i.  The  art  or  practice  of  variegating  in 
color,  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  An  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  meat,  giving 
it  a  marbled  appearance. 

MAR'HLY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  marble. 

MAR€,  7i.  The  refuse  matter  which  remains  after  the 
pressure  of  fruit,  particularly  of  grapes. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
[For  other  senses,  see  Mark.] 

MAR'eA-SITE,  n.     [It.  mureassita  ;  Fr.  marcassite.] 
A   name  sometimes   given   to  a  variety  of  iron 
pyrites.  Ure. 

MAR-CA-SIT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  marcasite  ;  of  the 
nature  of  marcasite.  Encyc. 

MAR-€AS'SIN,  71.  In  armorial  bearings,  a  young  wild 
boar. 

MAR-CES'CENT,  a.     [L.  marecscens,  marcesco.] 
Withering;  fading;  decaying. 

MAR-CES'SI-BLE,  a.  That  may  wither;  liable  to  de- 
cay. 

MARCH,  n.     [L.  Martins,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war.] 
The  third  month  of  the  year. 

MARCH,  v.  i.  To  border  on  ;  to  be  contiguous  to. 
[  Obs.]  Qtncer. 

MARCH,  v.  i.  [Fr".  marcher;  Sp.  and  Port,  marehar ; 
G.  marschiren  ;  It.  marciare,  to  march,  to  putrefy,  L. 
marcco,  Gr.  paoatv'oij  Basque,  mariatu,  to  rot.  The 
senses  of  the  Italian  word  unite  in  that  of  passing, 
departing.     See  Mar.] 

1.  To  move  by  steps  and  in  order,  as  soldiers  ;  to 
move  in  a  military  manner.  We  say,  the  army 
marched,  or  the  troops  marched. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately  man- 
ner. 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 

WVn  clad  in  rising  majesty, 

Thou  marchest  down  o'er  betas*  hilla.  Prior. 

MARCH,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  move,  as  an  army.     Bona- 
parte marched  an  immense  army  to  Moscow,  but  he 
did  not  murcii  them  back  to  France. 
2.  To  cause  to  move  in  order  or  regular  procession. 

Prior. 
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MARCH,  77.  [Fr.  marehe;  It.  marzo ;  D.  mark;  G. 
marsch.] 

1.  The  walk  or  movement  of  soldiers  in  order, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  troops  were  fa- 
tigued with  a  long  march. 

2.  A  grave,  deliberate,  or  solemn  walk. 

The  long,  majestic  march.  Pope. 

3.  A  slow  or  laborious  walk.  Jlddison. 

4.  A  signal  to  move ;  a  particular  beat  of  the 
drum.  Knolles. 

5.  A  piece  of  music  designed  for  soldiers  to  march 
by. 

6.  Movement  ;  progression  ;  advance  ;  as,  the 
march  of  reason  ;  the  march  of  mind. 

MARCH'£D,    (m'archt,)   pp.      Moved    in  a  military 
manner. 
2.  Caused  to  move,  as  an  army. 
MARCH'ER,  7i.    The  lord  or  officer  who  defended  the 

marches  or  borders  of  a  territory.  Davies. 

MARCH'ES,  w.  pi.  [Sax.  mcarc;  Goth,  marka;  Fr. 
inarches;  D.  mark;  Basque,  marra.  It  is  radically 
the  same  word  as  murk  and  march.'] 

Borders,  particularly  the  confines  of  England  on 
the  side  of  Scotland  or  Wales  ;  as,  lord  of  the 
marches.  England. 

MARCH'ING,  ppr.  Moving  or  walking^n  order  or  in 
a  stately  manner. 

2.  Fitted  or  accustomed  to  marching;  pertaining 
to  a  march  ;  as,  marching  order. 
MARCH'ING,   71.      Military   movement;    passage    of 

troops. 

MAR'CHION-ESS,  (mar'shun-ess,)  ti.    The  wife   or 

widow  of  a  marquis ;  or  a  female  having  the  rank 

and  dignity  of  a  marquis  Spelman. 

MARCH'PANE,  7i.     [Fr.  masscvain  ;  L.  panis,  bread.] 

A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 
MAR'CID,  a.     [L.  marcidtis,  from  mareeo,  to  pine.] 

Pining;  wasted  away  ;  lean;  withered.  Drydcn. 
MAR'CION-ITE,  ti.  A  follower  of  Marcion,  a  Gnos- 
tic of  the  second  century,  who  adopted  the  Oriental 
notion  of  the  two  conflicting  principles,  and  imag- 
ined that  between  them  there  existed  a  third  power, 
neither  wholly  good  nor  evil,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  the  God  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Brande. 
MAR'GOR,  77.     [L.]     The  state  of  withering  or  wast- 
ing ;  leanness ;  waste  of  flesh.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 
MARE,  ti.     [Sax.  imjra  ;  G.  mahrc.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  horse,  or  equine  genus  of 
quadrupeds. 

2.  [Sax.  mora,  D.  merrie,  the  name  of  a  spirit  imag- 
ined by  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  torment 
persons  in  sleep.]  In  medicine,  sighing,  suffocative 
panting,  intercepted  utterance,  with  a  sense  of  pres- 
sure across  the  chest,  occurring  during  sleep ;  the 
incubus.  [It  is  now  used  only  in  the  compound, 
Nightmare,  which  ought  to  be  written  Nightmar.] 

MARE'S  NEST,  «.  A  person  .s  said  to  find  a  mares- 
nest,  when  he  chuckles  over  the  discovery  of  some- 
thing which  is  absurdly  ridiculous.  Grose. 
MARE'S  TAIL,  71.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  long, 
streaky  clouds,  spreading  out  like  a  horse's  tail,  and 
indicating  rain. 
2.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Hippuris. 

Loudon. 
MA-RE'NA,  71.  A  kind  of  fish  somewhat  like  a  pil- 
chard. 
MARE'SCHAL,  (mar'shal,)  ti.  [Fr.  marechal ;  D.  and 
G.  marschalk  ;  Dan.  marskalk,  composed  of  W.  ttwit-c, 
a  horse,  and  the  Teutonic  scalk  or  skalk,  schalk,  a 
servant.  This  word  is  now  written  Marshal,  which 
see.] 

The  chief  commander  of  an  army.  Prior. 

MAR'GA-RATE,  n.  [L.  margarita,  a  pearl,  from  the 
Greek.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  margaric  acid  with  a 

base. 

MaR-GAR'IC,  a.    [Supra.]    Pertaining  to  pearl.     The 

margaric  acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  soap  in  water 

with  an  acid.    It  appears  in  the  form  of  pearly  scales. 

Silliman. 
MAR'GA-RIN,     )  71.    A  peculiar,  pearl-like  substance, 
MAR'GA-RINE,  j      extracted  from  hog's  lard. 

Silliman. 

MAR'GA-RITE,  n.     A  pearl.  Peacliam. 

2.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  color,  allied    to 

mica,  found  in  Tyrol.  Dana. 

MAR-GA-RIT'ie  ACID,  71.     One   of  the. fatty  acids 

which  result  from  the  saponification  of  castor  oil. 

Brande. 
MAR'GA-RONE,  71.     A  peculiar  fatty  substance,  crys- 
tallizing in  pearly  scales,  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid  and  quicklime.  Brande. 
MAR-GA-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  pearls. 
MAR'GaY,  71.    A  Brazilian  animal  of  the  cat  kind, 

the  Felis  Margay. 
MAR'GIN,7i.  [formerly  marge  or  margent.  Fr.  marge; 
Arm.  marz  ,*  It.  margine  ;  Sp.  margen ;  L.  margo  ; 
Dan.  marg.  It  coincides  in  elements  with  marches.] 
1.  A  border  ;  edge  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  as,  the  margin 
of  a  river  or  lake. 
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2.  The  edge  of  the  leaf  or  page  of  a  book,  left 
blank  or  filled  with  notes. 

3.  The  edge  of  a  wound. 

4.  In  botany,  the  edge  of  a  leaf.  Lee 
Marge    is   used    by   Spenser,  and    Mjbqeht  by 

Shakspeare. 

MAR'GtN,  b.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  margin ;  to  border 
2.  To  enter  in  the  margin. 

MAR'GIN-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  margin. 

2.  Written  or  printed  in  the  margin  ;  as,  a  margin- 
al note  or  gloss. 

MAR'GIN-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  margin  of  a  book.    "• 

MAR'GIN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  brims  or  margins. 
[Ob.i.]  Cockeram. 

MAR'GIN-ATE,      )        rT 

MAR'GIN-A-TED   \a'    *-'-'  margino,  marginatum.] 
Having  a  prominent  margin. 

MAR'GfN-.ED,  pp.  Furnished  with  a  margin  ;  entered 
in  the  margin. 

MaR'GIN-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  margin. 

MAR'GODE,  71.  A  bluish-gray  stone,  resembling  clay 
in  external  appearance,  but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars 
and  zeolites.  Nicholson. 

MAR'GOT,  71.  A  fish  of  the  perch  kind,  found  in  the 
waters  of  Carolina.  Pennant. 

MAR'GRaVE,  77.  [D.  markgraff;  G.  markgraf;  Dan. 
margracve  ;  compounded  of  mark,  march,  a  border, 
and  graff,  graf,  or  grace,  an  earl  or  count.  See  Reeve 
and  Sheriff.] 

Originally,  a  lord  or  keeper  of  the  marches  or  bor- 
ders ;  71011;,  a  title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  Marojis. 

MAR-GRA'VI-ATE,  71.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  margrave. 

MAR'GRA-VINE,  71.     The  wife  of  a  margrave. 

MA.R'I-ETS,  71.     A  kind  of  violet ;  Viola  marina. 

MA-RIG'E-NOUS,  a.  [L.  mare,  the  sea,  and  gigno,to 
produce.] 

Produced  in  or  by  the  sea.  Kirwan. 

MAR'I  GOLD,  71.  [It  is  called  in  Welsh  gold,  which 
is  said  to  be  from  got,  going  round  or  covering.  In 
D.  it  is  called  goudsblonn,  gold-fiower  ;  in  G.  ringel- 
blume,  ring-flower ;  in  Dan.  guhlblomst,  gold  flower.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Calendula,  bearing  a  yellow 
flower.  There  are  several  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name;  as  the  African  marigold,  of  the 
genus  Tagetes  ;  corn-marigold,  of  the  genus  Chry- 
santhemum ;  fig-marigold,  of  the  genus  Mesembry- 
anthemum  ;  marsh-T.iaWcri'/tz*,  of  the  genus  Caltha. 

MAR-I-KI'NA,  71.  A  small  South  American  monkey, 
with  fine,  silky  hair,  of  a  golden,  yellow  color,  and  a 
mane  about  its  neck ;  also  called  theSiLKv  Tamarin. 

Jardine. 

MAR'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  mariner,  from  marine.] 

To  salt  or  pickle  fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 

MA-RINE',  (ma-reen',)  a.t[Fr.,  from  L.  marinus,  from 
marc,  the  sea,  W.  77107',  G.  mecr,  Celtic  77iuir,  Russ. 
more.  Sans,  mirah.  The  seven  lakes  within  the  Del- 
ta Venetum  were  formerly  called  septem  maria,  and 
77ii77-e  may  signify  a  stand  of  water.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sea  ;  as,  marine  productions  or 
bodies  ;  marine  shells. 

2.  Transacted  at  sea ;  done  on  the  ocean  ;  as,  a 
marine  engagement. 

3.  Doing  duty  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  marine  officer ;  77117,- 
rine  forces. 

Marine  acid;  muriatic  acid,  or,  more  properly,  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Silliman. 
MA-RINE',  71.  A  soldier  that  serves  on  board  of  a  ship, 
and  fights  in  naval  engagements.  In  the  plural,  ma- 
rines, a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do  military  service 
on  board  of  ships. 

2.  The  whole  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state.  Hamilton. 

3.  The  whole  economy  of  naval  affairs,  compre- 
hending the  building,  rigging,  equipping,  navigating, 
and  management  of  ships  of  war  in  engagements. 

MAR'IN-ER,  71.    [Fr.  marinier,  from  L.  marc,  the  sea.] 
A  seaman  or  sailor ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
assist  in  navigating  ships. 
MAR-IN-0-RS.'MA,  71.      [L.  717a™,  the  sea,  and  Gr. 
opaoi,  to  see.] 
A  term  applied  to  views  of  the  sea. 
M  AR'I-PUT,  71.  The  zoril,  an  animal  of  the  skunk  tribe. 
MAR'ISH,  71.     [Fr.  morals;  Sax.  mersc  ;  D.  moeras;  G. 
morast ;  from  L.  mare,  W.  mor,  the  sea.] 

Low  ground,  wet  or  covered  with  water  and  coarse 
grass ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a  moor.  It  is  now  written 
Marsh,  which  see.  Sandys.    Milton, 

MAR'ISH,  a.     Moory  ;  fenny;  boggy.  Bacon. 

MAR'I-TAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  maritus,  Fr.  mari,  a 
husband.] 

Pertaining  to  a  husband.  Jlyliffe. 

MAR'I-TIME,  (-tim,)  o.t[L.  maritimus,  from  7iiare,the 
sea.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as, 
maritime  affairs. 

2.  Performed  on  the  sea ;  naval ;  as,  maritime  ser- 
vice. 

3.  Bordering  on  the  sea  ;  as,  a  maritime  coast. 

4.  Situated  near  the  sea  ;  as,  maritime  towns. 

5.  Having  a  navy  and  commerce  by  sea ;  as,  mari- 
time powers.     [Maritimal  is  not  now  used.] 

Note.  —  We  never  say,  a  jnaritime  body,  a  maritime 
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shell  or  production,  a  maritime  officer  or  engagement, 
a  maritime  league.     [See  Marine.] 

MAR'JO-RAM,  n.  [Fr.  murjotaine ;  It.  margorana;  G. 
marjoran  ;  D.  mariolien ;  Sp.  mejorana ;  Arm.  marjol; 
Port.  maugerona.1 

A  plant  of  the 'genus  Origanum,  of  several  species 
The  sweet  marjoram  is  peculiarly  aromatic  and  fra- 
grant, and  much  used  in  cookery.  The  Spanish  mar- 
joram is  of  the  genus  Urtica.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

MXKK,  n.  [Sax.  marc,  mean;  D.  merk ;  G.  marke; 
Dan.  marke ;  Sw.  mdrkc ;  W.  marc  ;  Fr.  marque  ;  Arm. 
mercq ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  marca  ;  Sans,  marcca.  The 
word  coincides  in  elements  with  march,  and  with 
marches,  borders,  the  utmost  extent,  and  with  market, 
and  L.  mcrcor,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  go, 
to  pass,  as  we  see  by  the  Greek  euTrtipeuopat,  from 
■nooevopai,  to  pass,  Eng.  fair,  and  fare.  Thus  in 
Dutch,  mark  signifies  a  mark,  a  boundary,  and  a 
march.     Class  Mr,  No.  7,  Ar.] 

1.  A  visible  line  made  by  drawing  one  substance 
on  another  ;  as,  a  mark  made  by  chalk  or  charcoal,  or 
u  pen. 

2.  A  line,  groove,  or  depression,  made  by  stamping 
or  cutting ;  an  incision  ;  a  channel  or  impression  ;  as, 
the  mark  of  a  chisel,  of  a  stamp,  of  a  rod  or  whip  ; 
the  mark  of  the  finger  or  foot. 

3.  Any  note  or  sign  of  distinction. 
The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  — Gen.  iv. 

4.  Any  visible  effect  of  force  or  agency. 
There  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  subterraneous  fire. 

Addison. 

5.  Any  apparent  or  intelligible  effect ;  proof ;  evi- 
dence. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation.       Bacon. 

6.  Notice  taken. 

The  laws 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  for  mock  as  mark.  Skak. 

7.  Any  thing  to  which  a  missile  weapon  may  be 
directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland.       Dames. 

8.  Any  object  used  as  a  guide,  or  to  which  the 
mind  may  be  directed.  The  dome  of  the  state  house, 
in  Boston,  is  a  good  mark  for  seamen. 

9.  Any  thing  visible  by  which  knowledge  of  some- 
thing may  be  obtained  :  indication  ;  as,  the  marks  of 
age  in  a  horse.  Civility  is  a  mark  of  politeness  or  re- 
spect.    Levity  is  a  mark  of  weakness. 

10.  A  character  made  by  a  person  who  can  not 
write  his  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

11.  [Fr.  marc,  Sp.  marco.~\  A  weight  of  certain 
commodities,  but  particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  used 
in  several  states  of  Europe  ;  in  Great  Britain,  a  money 
of  account  equal  to  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 
In  some  countries  it  is  a  coin. 

12.  A  license  of  reprisals.     [See  Marque.] 
MARK,  t:.  t.     [Sax.  mearcian;  t).merken;  G.  marken  ; 

Dan.  marker  ;  Sw.  marka  ,-  Fr.  marquer ;  Arm.  mere- 
qa ;  Port,  and  Sp.  marcar  ;  It.  marcarc  ;  W.  marciaw.~\ 

1.  To  draw  or  make  a  visible  line  or  character 
with  any  substance  ;  as,  to  mark  with  chalk  or  with 
compasses., 

2.  To  stamp ;  to  impress  ;  to  make  a  visible  im- 
pression, figure,  or  indenture  j  as,  to  mark  a  sheep 
with  a  brand. 

3.  To  make  an  incision  ;  to  lop  off  a  part ;  to  make 
any  sign  of  distinction  ;  as,  to  mark  sheep  or  cattle 
by  cuts  in  their  ears. 

4.  To  form  a  name,  or  the  initials  of  a  name,  for 
distinction  ;  as,  to  mark  cloth  ;  to  mark  a  handker- 

.    chief. 

5.  To  notice  ;  to  take  particular  observation  of. 

Mark  them  who  cause  divisions  and  offenses'.  —  Rom.  xvi. 
Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  uptight,  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 

6.  To  heed  ;  to  regard.  Smitlu 
To  mark  out ;  to  notify  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  point  out ; 

to  designate.     The  ringleaders  were  marked  out  for 
seizure  and  punishment. 
MXRK,  v.  i.     To  note;  to  observe  critically;  to  take 
particular  notice  ;  to  remark. 

Mark,  I  pruy  you,  and  see  how  thU  man  seeketh  mischief. —  1 
Kings  xx. 

MXRK'A-BLE,  o.    Remarkable.  [Not  in  use.]    Sandys. 
MARKED,  (m'irkt,)  pp.  or  a.      Impressed  with  any 

note  or  figure  of  distinction;  noted;  distinguished 

by  some  character. 
MXRK'ER,  rt.     One  who  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 

3.  A  counter  used  in  card-playing, 
MXRK'ET,  n.     [D.  and  G.  mark;  Dan.  marked;  Fr 

marehi  ;  Arm.  marchad;  It.  mcrcato ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
■mcrcailo  ;  L.  mercatus,  from  mercor,  to  buy ,  W.  marc- 
nat ;  Ir.  margadh.     See  Mark.] 

1.  A  public  place  in  a  city  or  town  where  provis- 
ions or  cattle  are  exposed  to  sale  ;  an  appointed  place 
for  selling  and  buying  at  private  sale,  as  distinguished 
from  an  auction. 

2.  A  public  building  in  which  provisions  are  ex- 
posed to  sale  ;  a  market-house. 

3.  Sale ;  the  exchange  of  provisions  or  goods  for 
money  ;  purchase,  or  rate  of  purchase  and  sale.   The 
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seller  says  he  comes  to  a  bad  market,  when  the  buyer 
says  he  comes  to  a  good  market.  We  say,  the  mark- 
ets are  low  or  high  ;  by  which  we  understand  the 
price  or  rate  of  purchase.  We  say  that  commodities 
find  a  quick  or  ready  market;  markets  are  dull.  We 
are  not  able  to  find  a  market  for  our  goods  or  pro- 
visions. 

4.  Place  of  sale  ;  as,  the  British  market ;  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

5.  The  privilege  of  keeping  a  public  market. 
MXRK'ET,  v.  i.     To  deal   in   market;  to  buy  or  sell; 

to  make  bargains  for  provisions  or  goods. 

MXRK'ET-BXSK-ET,  n.  A  basket  for  conveying 
things  from  a  market. 

MXRK'ET-BELL,  n.  The  bell  that  gives  notice  of 
the  time  or  day  of  market. 

MXRK'ET-€ROSS,  n.  A  cross  set  up  where  a  market 
is  held. 

MARK'ET-€RT-ER,  n.     A  crier  in  market. 

MARK'ET-DAY,  n.    The  day  of  a  public  market. 

MARK'ET-FoLKS,  (-fokes,)  n.  pi.  People  that  come 
to  the  market.  Shak. 

MXRK'ET-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  for  a  public 
market. 

MARK'ET-MAID,  n.  A  woman  that  bungs  things  to 
market. 

MARK'ET-MAN,  n.  A  man  that  brings  things  to 
market. 

MARK'ET-PLACE,  n.  The  place  where  provisions 
or  goods  are  exposed  to  sale. 

MXRK'ET-PEICE,  )  n.     The  current  price   of   com- 

MARK'ET-RaTE,  j      modities  at  any  given  time. 

MARK'ET-TOWN,  n.  A  town  that  has  the  privilege 
of  a  stated  public  market. 

MARIC'ET-WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  that  brings 
things  to  market,  or  that  attends  a  market  for  sell- 
ing any  thing. 

MXRK'ET-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be   sold  ;    salable  ; 
fit  for  the  market. 
2.  Current  in  market ;  as,  marketable  value. 

Locke.     Edwards. 

MXRK'ET-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  mar- 
ketable. 

MXRK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Purchasing  in  market. 

MXRK'ET-ING,  n.     Articles  in  market ;  supplies. 
2.  Attendance  upon  market. 

MXRK'ING-INK,  n.  Indelible  ink  used  for  marking 
clothes. 

MXRK'ING-I'RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.  An  iron  for  mark- 
ing. . 

MXRK'ING-NUT,  n.  The  cashew-nut,  whose  juice 
affords  an  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen. 

MXRKS'MAN,  n.  [mark  and  man.]  One  that  is 
skillful  to  hit  a  mark  ;  he  that  shoots  well. 

Shak.     Dry  den. 
2.  One  who,  not  able  to  write,  makes  his  mark 
instead  of  his  name. 

MARL,  n.  [W.  marl ;  D.  Sw.  Dan.  and  G.  mergel ;  L. 
Sp.  and  It.  marga ;  Ir.  marla  ;  Arm.  marg.  It  seems 
to  be  allied  to  Sax.  merg,  mearh  ;  D.  mcrg,  marrow, 

and  to  be  named  from  its  softness  ;  Eth.  "-i  I, 
clay,  gypsum,  or  mortar.     See  Marrow.] 

An  earth,  or  clay,  containing  more  or  less  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  effervescing  consequently  with 
an  acid.     It  is  much  used  for  manure. 

[The  term  marl  is  sometimes  applied,  though  im- 
properly, to  other  earths,  used  as  manures,  as  the 
greensand  of  New  Jersey.] 

MXRL,  v.  t.     To  overspread  or  manure  with  marl. 
2.  To  wind  or  twist  a  small  line  or  rope  round  an- 
other. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

MARL-A'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Resembling  marl ; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  marl. 

MARL/.ED,  pp.  Manured  with  marl ;  wound  with 
marline. 

MXR'LINE,  (mar'lin,)  n.     [Sp.  merlin;   Port,  merlim.] 
A  small  line  composed  of  two  strands  little  twist- 
ed, and   either  tarred  or  white ;  used  for  winding 
round  ropes  and  cables,  to  prevent  their  being  fret- 
ted by  the  blocks,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

MAR'LINE,  v.  I.    To  wind  marline  round  a  rope. 

MXR'LINE-SPIKE,  «.*  An  iron  tool,  tapering  to  a 
point,  used  to  separate  the  strand  of  u  rope,  in  splic- 
ing. Hebcrt. 

MARL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  manuring  with  marl. 

2.  The  act  of  winding  a  small  line  about  a  rope,  to 
prevent  its  being  galled 

MARL'ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  with  marl;  wind- 
ing with  marline. 

MXRL'lTE,  n.     A  variety  of  marl.  Kirwan. 

MXRL-IT'I€,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  mar- 
lite. 

MXRL'PIT,  71.     A  pit  where  marl  is  dug.     Woodward. 

MXRL'Y,  a.    Consisting  or  partaking  of  marl. 

2.  Resembling  marl.  Mortimer. 

3.  Abounding  with  marl. 
MXR'MA-LADE,  n.     [Fr.  marmelade;  Sp.  mermelada; 

Port,  marmelada,  from  marmelo,  a  quince,  L.  mclo,  or 
Sp.  mclado,  like  honey,  L.  mel.] 

The  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence  with 
sugar,  or  a  confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces, 
&c,  boiled  with  sugar.  In  Scotland,  it  is  made  of 
Seville  oranges  and  sugar  only.      Quincy.     Encyc. 
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MXR'MA-TITE,  n.    [from  marmato,  in  New  Granada.] 
A  black   mineral,  consisting  of  the  sulphurets  of 

zinc  and  iron.  Dana. 

MAR'MO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  /mppaipia,  to  shine.] 

A  foliated  serpentine,  of  a  pearly  gray,  bluish,  or 

greenish  color,  cleaving  into  thin,  brittle  lamina;.  Dana. 
MXR-MO-RA'CEOUS,  (-a'shus,)  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like 

marble.  [See  Marmorean,  the  more  legitimate  word.] 

MXR'MO-RATE,      (         rT m„hi„  i 

MX R' MO-Ra-TED,  J  "■     [L-  ™»™*>  marble.] 

1.  Variegated  like  marble. 

2.  Covered  with  marble.     [Little  used.] 
MXRJHO-RX'TION,  7i.   A  covering  or  incrustingwith 

marble.     [Little  used.] 
MXR-MO-Ra'TUM,  7i.    [L.]    In  architecture,  a  cement 

formed  of  pounded  marble  and  lime  well  beaten  and 
MXR-MO'RE-AN.  a.     [L.  marmoreas.]  [mixed. 

1.  Pertaining  to  marble. 

2.  Made  of  marble 

MXR'MoSE,  7i.*  An  animal  resembling  the  opossum, 
but  less  ;  the  Didelphis  Murina  of  Cayenne  and 
Surinam.  Instead  of  a  bag,  this  animal  has  two 
longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  in- 
close the  voung.         Diet.  JVizf.  Hist.     Edin.  Encyc. 

MXR'.MO-SET,7t.    A  small  monkey.  Shak. 

MXR'MOT,  7i.*  [It.  marmotta.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Arctomys,  allied  to  the 
murine  tribe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  rabbit,  and 
inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  woodchuck  of  North  America  is  called  the  Ma- 
ryland marmot.  Ed.  Encyc. 

MAR'ON-ITES,  n.  pi.  A  body  of  nominal  Christians, 
who  speak  the  Arabic  language  and  reside  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  They  take  their  name  from  one  Maron  of 
the  sixth  century, and  were  charged  with  the  heresy 
of  the  Monothelites,  though,  as  they  claim,  errone- 
ously. They  have,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years, 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  though 
without  giving  up  their  ancient  peculiarities. 

Encyc.  Jim. 

MA-ROON',7i.  A  name  given  to  free  blacks' living  on 
the  mountains  in  the  West  India  Isles. 

MA-ROON',  7j.  (.  To  put  a  sailor  ashore  on  a  desolate 
isle,  under  pretense  of  his  having  committed  some 
great  crime.  Encyc. 

MA-ROON',  a.     Brownish  crimson  ;  of  a  claret  color. 

MA-ROON'£D,  pp.     Put  ashore  on  a  desolate  isle. 

MAR'PLOT,  7t.  One  who,  by  his  officious  inter- 
ference, mars  or  defeats  a  design  or  plot. 

MARQUE,  71.  [Fr.]  Letters  of  marque  are  letters  of 
reprisal ;  a  license  or  extraordinary  commission  grant- 
ed by  a  sovereign  of  one  state  to  his  subjects,  to  make 
reprisals  at  sea  on  the  subjects  of  another,  under  pre- 
tense of  indemnification  for  injuries  received.  Marque 
is  said  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  marches,  limits, 
frontiers  ;  and,  literally,  to  denote  a  license  to  pass 
the  limits  of  a  jurisdiction  on  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  theft  by  seizing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  I  can  give 
no  better  account  of  the  origin  of  this  word.  Lanier. 
2.  The  ship  commissioned  for  making  reprisals. 

MAR-QUEE',  (imir-ke',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  laVge  field-tent. 

MAR'QTJESS,  7i.     See  Marquis. 

[Till  of  late,  marquis  was  the  most  common,  but 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  marquess,  ex- 
cept in  the  foreign  title.     S?uart.] 

MXR'OUET-RY,  (mir-ket-ry,)  n.  [Fr.  marqueteric, 
from   marque,  marquetcr,  to  spot.] 

Inlaid  work  ;  work  inlaid  with  different  pieces  of 
divers  colored  fine  wood,  shells,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

M^R'QJJIS,  7i.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  marques ;  It.  marchess  ; 
from  march,  marches,  limits.     See  Marches.] 

A  title  of  honor  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, next  below  that  of  duke.  Originally,  the 
marquis  was  an  officer  whose  duty  vvas  to  guard  the 
marches  or  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  The  office  has 
ceased,  and  marquis  is  now  a  mere  title  conferred  by 
patent.  Encyc. 

MAR'QUIS,  7i.    A  marchioness.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

MXR'QUIS-ATE,  71.  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lord- 
ship of  a  marquis. 

MXR'RED,  (m'ai'd,)  pp.    Injured;  impaired. 

MXR'RER,  re.  [from  mar.]  One  that  mars,  hurts, 
or  impairs.  Jlscliam. 

MAR'RI-A-BLE,  for  Marriagearle.     [Arot  used.] 

MAR'RIAGE,  (mar'rij,)  n.t  [Fr.  mariage,  from  marier, 
to  marry,  from  ?na7-i,  a  husband;  L.  mas,marU  ;  Sp. 
maridagc.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life, 
wedlock  ;  the  legal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for 
life.  Marriage  is  a  contract  both  civil  and  religious, 
by  which  the" parties  engage  to  live  together  in  mutu 
al  affection  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  separate 
them.  Marriage  was  instituted  by  God  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter 
course  of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic  felicity, 
and  for  securing  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
children. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled.  — Heb.  xiil. 

2.  A  feast  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king,  which  made 
a  marriage  for  his  son.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
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3.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  the  union  between  Christ 
and  his  church  hy  the  covenant  of  grace.    Reo.  xix. 

MAR'R[AGE-A-BLE,  (mar'rij-a-bl,)    a.      Of    an  age 
suitable  for  marriage  ;  fit  to  be  married.     Young  per- 
sons are  marriageable  at  an  earlier  age  in  warm  cli- 
mates than  in  cold. 
2.  Capable  of  union.  Milton. 

MAR'RIAGE-XR'Ti-CLBS,  n.  pi.  Contract  or  agree- 
ment on  which  a  marriage  is  founded. 

MAR'RIAGE-FA'VORS,  n.  pi.  Knots  of  white  rib- 
bons, or  bunches  of  white  flowers,  worn  at  wed- 
dings. 

MAR'RI-£D,  pp.  or  a.    [from  marry.]    United  in  wed- 
lock ;  wedded. 
2.  Conjugal ;  connubial ;  as,  the  married  state. 

MAR'Rl-ER,  n.     One  who  marries. 

MAR'RING,  ppr.     Injuring;  impairing. 

MAIi-ROON'.     See  Maroon. 

MAR' ROW,  n.  [Sax.  merg,  mearh ;  D.  merg;  G. 
■mark  ;  Dan.  marv  ;  Sw.  mdrg ;  Corn,  maru ;  It.  smir 
and  smear;  W.  mer,  marrow;  Ch.  N"iD  mera,  to 
make  fat ;  Ar.  to  be  manly.     See  Marl.] 

1.  A  soft,  oleaginous  substance  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  animal  bones. 

2.  The  essence ;  the  best  part. 

3.  In  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  companion  ;  fellow;  as- 
sociate^ match.  Tusser. 

MAR'RoW,  v.  t.     To  fill  with  marrow  or  with,  fat ;  to 

glut. 

MAR'RoW-BSNE,  n.     A  bone  containing  marrow,  or 

boiled  for  its  marrow.  VEstrange. 

2.  The  bone  of  the  knee  ;  in  ludicrous  language. 

MAR'KoW-FAT,  n.     A  kind  of  rich  pea.        [Dnjderu 

MAR'RoW-ISH,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 

Burton. 
MAR'RoW-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  marrow.     Shak. 
MAR'RoW- Y,  a.     Full  of  marrow  ;  pithy. 
MAR'RY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  marier,  from  mart,  a  husband  ;  L. 
mas,  maris,  a  male  ;  Finnish,  mari  or  mord,  id. ;  Ar. 
?  — 
jw*c  mara,  to  be  manly,  masculine,  brave  ;  whence 

its  derivatives,  a  man,  L.  vir,  a  husband,  a  lord  or 
master.     See  also  Ludnlf,  Eth.  Lex.  Col.  B2.] 

1.  To  unite  in  wedlock  or  matrimony  ;  to  join  a 
man  and  woman  for  life,  and  constitute  them  man 
and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  a  na- 
tion. By  the  laws,  ordained  clergymen  have  a  right 
to  marry  persons  within  certain  limits  prescribed. 

Tell  him  he  shall  marry  Ihe  couple  himself.  Gay. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock. 

M:L'Ceii!is  told  Augustus  he  must  either  marry  his  daughter  Julia 
to  Agrippa,  or  talte  away  his  lite.  Bacon. 

[In  this  sense,  it  is  properly  applicable  to  females 
only.] 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife.  We  say,  a  man 
marries  a  woman  ;  or  a  woman  marries  a  man.  The 
first  was  the  original  sense,  but  both  are  now  well 
authorized. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  unite  in  covenant,  or  in  the 
closest  connection. 

Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  Jehovah,  fur  I  am  married 
utitoyou.  — Jer.  iii. 

MAR'RY,  ». i.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  state;  to 
unite  as  husband  and  wife ;  to  take  a  husband  or  a 
wife. 

If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with   his  wife,  it  is  not   good  to 

marry.  —  Matt.  xix. 
I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women  marry.  —  1  Tim.  v. 

MAR'RY,  a  term  of  asseveration,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  swearing  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.     It  is  obsolete. 

MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Uniting  in  wedlock;  disposing 
of  in  marriage. 

MARS,  «. *  In  mythology,  the  god  of  war. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  planet  of  a  deep  red  color.  Its 
diameter  is  about  half  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  142  millions  of  miles. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  a  term  for  iron. 
MARSH,  Hi     [Sax.  mcrsc  ;  Fr.  marais  ;  D.moeras;  G. 

mora.it.  It  was  formerly  written  Marish,  directly  from 
the  French.  We  have  morass  -  from  the  Teutonic. 
See  Moor.] 

A  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or  occasionally  cov- 
ered with  water,  or  very  wet  and  miry,  and  over- 
grown with  coarse  grass,  or  with  detached  chimps  of 
sedge ;  a  fen.  It  differs  from  swamp,  which  is 
merely  moist  or  spongy  land,  but  often  producing 
Valuable  crops  of  grass.  Low  land,  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  tides,  is  called  salt  marsh. 

MARSH'-BRED,  a.     Bred  in  a  marsh.         Coleridge. 

MaRSH'-EL'DER,  n.  The  gelder  rose,  a  species  of 
Viburnum.  Lee. 

MARSH'-MAL'LoW,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Al- 
tluea. 

MARSH'-MAR'I-GOLD,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Caltha. 

MARSH'-ROCK'ET,  n.    A  species  of  water  cresses. 

Johnson. 

MAR'SHAL,  7i.  [ Fr.  marechal;  D.  and  G.  marschalk ; 
Dan.  marshalk  ;  compounded  of  W.  marc,  a  horse, 
and  Teut.  scealc,  or  schalk,  or  skalk,  a  servant.     The 
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latter  word  now  signifies  a  rogue.  In  Celtic,  seal  or 
scale  signified  a  man,  boy,  or  servant.  In  Fr.  mare- 
cluil,  Sp.   mariscal.  signify  a  marshal  and  a  farrier.] 

Originally,  an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  horses; 
a  groom.     In  more  modern  usage, 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  arms,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
regulate  combats  in  the  lists.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or 
any  other  assembly,  directs  the  order  of  procession, 
and  the  like. 

3.  A  harbinger;  a  pursuivant;  one  who  goes  be- 
fore a  prince  to  declare  his  coining  and  provide  en- 
tertainment. Johnson. 

4.  In  France,  the  highest  military  officer.  In  other 
countries  of  Europe,  a  marshal  is  a  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  called  field-marshal. 

5.  In  America,  a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  each 
judicial  district,  answering  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county.  His  duty  is  to  execute  all  precepts  directed 
to  him,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  An  officer  of  any  private  society,  appointed  to 
regulate  their  ceremonies  and  execute  their  orders. 

Earl  marshal  of  England ;  the  eighth  officer  of 
state  ;  an  honorary  title,  and  personal,  until  made 
hereditary  by  Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  high  constable,  the 
earl  marshal  has  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  chiv- 
alry. Brande. 

Earl  marshal  of  Scotland.  This  officer  formerly 
had  command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  constable. 
This  office  was  held  hy  the  family  of  Keith,  but  for- 
feited by  rebellion  in  1715.  Encyc. 

Knight  marshal,  or  marshal  of  the  king's  house  ;  for- 
merly an  officer  who  was  to  execute  the  commands 
of  tlie  lord  steward,  and  have  the  custody  of  pris- 
oners committed  by  the  court  of  verge.  Encyc. 

Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench;  an  officer  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  prison  called  the  King's  Bench,  in 
Southward.  He  attends  on  the  court,  and  has  the 
charge  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  them.  Encyc. 
MAR'SHAL,  )>.  t.  To  dispose  in  order  ;  to  arrange  in 
a  suitable  manner ;  as,  to  marshal  an  army  ;  to  mar- 
shal troops.  Dryden. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  harbinger.     [JVot  used.]       Shak. 

3.  To  dispose  in  due  order  the  several  parts  of  an 
escutcheon,  or  the  coats  of  arms  of  distinct  families. 

Encyc. 
MAR'SHAL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Arranged  in  due  order. 
MAR'SHAL-ER,  n.    One  who  disposes  in  due  order. 
MAR'SHAL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  arranging  in  due  or- 
der. 

2.  In  heraldry,  an  arrangement  in  a  shield  which 
exhibits  the  alliances  of  a  family. 
MAR'SHAL-ING,  ppr.     Arranging  in  due  order. 
MAR'SHAL-SKA,    n.      In    England,    the    prison    in 
Southwark,  belonging  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
household.  Johnson. 

Court  of  marshalsca ;  a  court  formerly  held  before 
the  steward  and  marshal  of  the  king's  house  to  ad- 
•  minister  justice   between  the  king's  domestic  ser- 
vants. Blaehstone. 
MAR'SUAL-SHTP,  n.    The  office  of  a  marshal. 
MARSH'Y,  a.     [from  marsh.]     Wet ;  boggy  ;  fenny. 

Dryden. 
2.  Produced  in  marshes ;  as,  a  marshy  weed. 

Dryden. 

MAR  JoTI-ATE,  j  a*  [L>  mar™P™m,  a  Da8-] 

Pertaining  to  the  didelphyc  animals,  such  as  the 
opossum,  Aic.     [See  Marsupialia.] 

MAR-SO'PI-AL,  7i.    One  of  the  Marsupialia. 

MAR-SU-PI-A'LI-A,  n.  pi.  Animals  having  a  pouch 
or  bag  for  carrying  the  young,  as  the  kangaroo  and 
opossum. _  Bell. 

MAR'SU-PITE,  7i.  A  fossil  resembling  a  purse,  the 
remains  of  a  molluscous  animal.  Mantel!. 

MART,  71.  [from  market.]  A  place  of  sale  or  traffic. 
It  was  formerly  applied  chiefly  to  markets  and  fairs 
in  cities  and  towns,  but  it  has  now  a  more  extensive' 
application.  We  say,  the  United  States  are  a  princi- 
pal mart  for  English  goods  ;  England  and  France  are 
the  marts  of  American  cotton. 
2.  Bargain  ;  purchase  and  sale.     [JVot  used.]    Shak. 

MART,  v.  t.     To  buy  and  sell ;  to  traffic.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 

MART,  ii.  i.     To  trade  dishonorably.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

P.IAR'TA-GON,  7t.     A  kind  of  lily.  Herbert. 

MAR'TEL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  martcler.] 
To  strike.    [Obs.] 

MAR-TEL'LO-TOW-ER,  71.  *  The  name  given  to  the 
circular  buildings  of  masonry  erected  along  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  a  defense  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Bonaparte.  Brande. 

MAR'TEN,  71.     A  species  of  bird.     [See  Martin.] 

MAR'TEN,  ?i.*'  [D.  martcr ;  G.  murder;  Fr.  marte ; 
Arm.  mart,  martr  ;  Sp.  marta  ;  It.  martora.] 

A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Mustela,  allied' 
to  the  weasel.  Its  fur  is  used  in  making  hats  and 
muffs. 

MAR'TIAL,  (mar'shal,)  a,\  [Fr.,  from  L.  martialis ; 
Sp.  marcial;  It.  mariiah;  from  L.  Mars,  the  god  of 
war.] 
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1.  Pertaining  to  war;  suited  to  war;  as,  martial 
equipage  ;  martial  music;  a  martial  appearance. 

2.  Warlike;  brave;  given  to  war;  as,  a  martial 
nation  or  people. 

3.  Suited  to  battle  ;  as,  a  martial  array. 

4.  Belonging  to  war,  or  to  an  army  and  navy  ;  op- 
posed to  Civil  ;  as,  martial  law  ;  a  court-i7iar£ia?. 

5.  Pertaining  to  Mars,  or  borrowing  the  properties 
of  that  planet. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  esteemed  martial  or  Jovial, 
according  to  the  colors  by  which  they  answer  to  those  plan- 
ets.    {Obs.]  Brown. 

6.  Pertaining  to  iron,  called  by  the  old  chemists 
Mars. 

MAR'TIAL-ISM,  (m'ar'shal-izm,)  71.  Bravery;  mar- 
tial exercises.     [Not  in  use.]  Prince. 

MAR'TIAL-IST,  n.  A  warrior;  a  fighter.    [JVot  used.] 

Howell. 

MAR'TIAL  LAW,  71.  A  code  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  an  army  or  navy.  When  martial  law 
is  proclaimed  in  a  place,  all  the  citizens  are  subjected 
to  the  severity  of  military  regulations.        Bouvier. 

MAR'TIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  martial  manner. 

MAR'TIN,  71.  [Fr.  martinet;  S-p.martinete.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  mauer-scliwnlbc,  wall-swallow,  and  per- 
haps the  word  is  formed  from  the  root  of  L.  murus, 
W.  mur,  a  wall.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Hirundo,  or  swallow  kind, 
which  forms  its  nest  in  buildings.  It  was  formerly 
written  by  some  authors  Martlet.  Dryden. 

MAR'TIN-ET,  )  71.     In  military  language,  a  strict  dis- 

MART'LET,  \  ciplinarian  ;  so  called  from  an  officer 
of  that  name. 

MAR'TI-NETS,  n.  pi.  In  ships,  martinets  are  small 
lines  fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  to  bring  it  close 
to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  furled.  Bailey. 

MAR'TIN-GAL,      >  n.     [Fr.  martingale ;    It.  and    Sp. 

MAR'TIN-GALE,  \  martingala.  The  Portuguese  caiS 
it  pamarra.] 

1.  A  strap  or  thong  fastened  to  the  girth  under  a 
horse's  belly,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  musrole, 
passing  between  the  fore  legs.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ships,  a  short,  perpendicular  spar,  under  the 
bowsprit  end.  used  for  reeving  the  stays.       Dana. 

MAR'TIN-MAS,  71.  [Martin  and  mas.]  The  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  the  eleventh  of  November.        Johnson. 

MART'LET, 71.*  [See  Martin.]  Martlet,  in  heraldry, 
[is  a  bird  without  legs  or  beak.  It  is  added  to  trie 
family  arms  by  the  fourth  of  the  junior  branches  of 
a  family,  as  the  mark  of  their  cadency.  —  E.  H.  B.] 

MAR'TYR,  (m'Ar'tur,)  n.     [Gr.  paprvp,  a  witness.] 
1.  One  who,  by  his  death,  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.     Stephen  was  the  first  Christian 
■martyr. 


2.  One  who  suffers  death  in  defense  of  any  cause. 
We  say,  a  man  dies  a  martyr  to  his  political  princi- 
ples, or  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

MAR'TYR,  v.  t.    To  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  what 
one  believes  to  he  the  truth  ;  to  sacrifice  one  on  ac- 
count of  his  faith  or  profession.  Pearson. 
2.  To  murder  ;  to  destroy.  Chaucer. 

MXR'TYR-DOM,  (mlr'tur-dum,)  n.  The  de  ,th  of  a 
martyr  ;  the  suffering  of  death  on  account  of  one's 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 

He  intends  to  crown  their  innocence  with  the  glory  of  martifrdom. 

Bacon. 

MAR'TYR-£D,  (mar'turd,)  pp.  or  a.  Put  to  death  on 
account  of  one's  faith  or  profession. 

MXR'TYR-iZE,  v.  t.  To  offer  as  a  martyr.  [Little 
used.]  Spenser. 

MAR'TYR-O-LOGE,  71.     A  register  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Registering  or  regis- 
tered in  a  catalogue  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL'O-GIST,  71.  A  writer  of  martyrology, 
or  an  account  of  martyrs. 

MAR-TVR-OL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  jiaprvp,  a  witness, and 
\<i)  os,  discourse.] 

A  history  or  account  of  martyrs,  with  their  suffer- 
ings ;  or  a  register  of  martyrs.  Stillingjlcct. 

MAR'VEL,  77.  [Fr.  merveillc  ;  Ir.  miorbliaille  ;  It.  ma- 
raviglia  ;  Sp. maranilla ,-  Port,  maravilha ;  Arm.  man; 
L.  mirabilis,  wonderful,  from  miror,  Ch.  and  Syr. 
^m  demur,  to  wonder,  L.  demiror.  We  have  the  pri- 
mary sense  in  the  Armoric  miret,  to  stop,  hold,  keep, 
guard,  hinder  ;  for  to  wonder,  admire,  or  be  aston- 
ished, is  tn  stop,  to  hold,  to  be  fixed,  which  exactly 
expresses  the  fact.  The  Russian  zamirayu,  to  be  as- 
tonished, is  the  same  word  with  a  prefix,  and  from 
miryu,  to  pacify  or  appease,  that  is,  to  stop,  to  allay. 
From  the  same  root  or  family,  probably,  we  have 
moor,  to  moor  a  ship,  Sp.  and  Port,  amarrar,  Fr. 
amarrer,  to  moor,  and  demeurer,  to  dwell  or  abide. 
So  also  L.  mora,  delay,  :>rid  perhaps  morior,  W.  maru, 
to  die,  murus,  a  wall.  Eng.  demur,  etc.  Class  Mr, 
No.  32.] 

1.  A  wonder ;  that  which  arrests  the  attention  and 
causes  a  person  to  stand  or  gaze,  or  to  pause. 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete,  but  little  used  in  ele- 
gant writings.] 

2.  Wonder  ;   admiration. 

Marvel,  of  Peru ;  a  fragrant  flowering  plant  of  the 
genus  Mirabilis. 
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MAR'VEL,  v.  i.     To  wonrter.     It  expresses  less  than 

Astonish  or  Amaze. 
MAR'VEL-ING,  ppr.    Wondering. 
MAR'VEL-OUS,    a.t     [Fr.    meroeilleux;     It.    marvi- 

glioso.] 

1.  Wonderful ;  strange  ;  exciting  wonder  or  some 
degree  of  surprise. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing ;   it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  —  Ps. 
cxviii. 

2.  Surpassing  credit;  incredible.  Pope. 

3.  The  marvelous,  in  writing,  is  that  which  exceeds 
natural  power,  or  is  preternatural ;  opposed  to  Prob- 
ahle.  Johnson. 

4.  Formerly  used  adverbially  for  Wonderfully, 
Exceedingly. 

MAR'VEL-OUS-LY,  adv.     Wonderfully;    strangely; 

in  a  manner  to  excite  wonder  or  surprise.  Clarendon. 
MAR'VEL-OUS-NESS,_?t.    Wonderfulness ;  strange- 
ness. 
Ma'RY-BUD,  n.     The  marigold.  Shal.: 

MAS-CAG'NIN,  (mas-kan'yin,)  n.     Native  sulphate 

of  ammonia,  found  in  volcanic  districts,  so  named 

from  Mascagni,  who  first  discovered  it. 
MAS'GLE,  (mas'kl  or  mas'l,)  «.*In  kcraldry,  a  lozenge 

voided.  E.  H.  Barker. 

M  ASGU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  make  strong. 
MAS'CU-LA-TED,  pp.     Made  strong. 
MAS'CU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Making  strong. 
MAS'GU-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.      [Fr.  masculm;    L.  mascu- 

linus,  from  masculus,  mas,  or  the  lr.  niodk,  Polish  muz, 

Bohemian  muz,  Slavonic  mosck.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man  ;  strong ;  robust ; 

as,  a  masculine  body. 
2.-  Resembling  man  ;  coarse  ;  opposed  to  Delicate 

or  Soft  ;  as,  masculine  features. 

3.  Bold  ;  brave  ;  as,  a  masculine  spirit  or  courage. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  masculine  gender  of  words  is 
that  which  expresses  a  male,  or  something  analogous 
to  it ;  or  it  is  the  gender  appropriated  to  males, 
though  not  always  expressing  the  male  sex. 

Encyc.     Joknson. 

MAS'GU-LINE-LY,  adv.     Like  a  man.      B.  Jonson. 

MAS'GU-LINE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing manly  ;  resemblance  of  man  in  qualities ;  as 
in  coarseness  of  features,  strength  of  body,  bold- 
ness, &.C. 

MASH,  ?i.  [G.  meischen,  to  mix,  to  mash  ;  Sp.  mascar, 
to  chew-,  Fr.  mocker,  for  masckcr,  L.  mastico.] 

1.  A  mixture  or  mass  of  ingredients,  beaten  or 
blended  together  in  a  promiscuous  manner. 

2.  A  mixture  for  the  food  of  domestic  animals. 

3.  In  brewing,  a  mixture  of  ground  malt  and  warm 
water. 

MASH,  v.  t.    To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 

2.  To  bruise  ;  to  crush  by  beating  or  pressure  ;  as, 
to  mask  apples  in  a  mill. 

3.  To  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 
MASH'JDD,  (masht,)  pp^  or    a.     Beat   into  a   mass; 

bruised;   crushed;   mixed  into  a  mash. 

MASH'ING,  ppr.  Beating  into  a  mass;  bruising; 
crushing. 

MASH'ING,  n.     A  beating  into  a  mass  ;  a  crushing. 
2.  In  brewing,  the  process  of  infusing  the  ground 
malt  in  warm  water,  and  extracting  the  saccharine 
matter  called  sweet  mart.  Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

MASH'ING-TUB,  n.  A  tub  for  containing  the  mash 
in  breweries. 

MASH'Y,  a.    Produced  by  crushing  or  bruising. 

Tliomson. 

MASK,  n.  [Fr.  masque ;  It.  masckera  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
mascara;  Ann.  masel ;  D.  masker  ;  G.  maskj.] 

i.  A  cover  for  the  face;  that  which  conceals  the 
face,  especially  a  cover  with  apertures  for  the  eyes 
and  mouth  ;  a  visor.  A  mask  is  designed  to  conceal 
the  face  from  beholders,  or  to  preserve  the  complex- 
ion from  injury  by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Encyc. 

2.  That  which  disguises ;  any  pretense  or  subter- 
fuge. Prior. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  di- 
versions, in  which  the  company  all  wear  masks  ;  a 
masquerade.  Skalc. 

4.  A  revel ;  a  bustle  ;  a  piece  of  mummery. 

This  thought  might  lead  through  this  world's  Tain  mask. 

Milton. 

5.  A  dramatic  performance  written  in  a  tragic 
style,  without  attention  to  rules  or  probability. 

Peacham. 

6.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  sculpture  representing 
some  grotesque  form,  to  fill  and  adorn  vacant  places" 
as  in  friezes,  panels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  &c. 

Encyc. 
MASK,  v.  t.     To  cover  the  face  for  concealment  or  de- 
fense against  injury  ;  to  conceal  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

Addison* 
2.  To  d>sgmse  ;  to  cover  ;  to  hide. 

Masking  the  busineos  from  the  common  eye.  Shah. 

MASK,  v.  i.    To  revel;  to  play  the  fool  in  masquer- 
ade. 
2.  To  be  disguised  in  any  way.  Skak. 

Kt  SK'El),  (m'askt,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  the  face  covered  ; 
concealed  ;  disguised. 
2.  a.  In  botany,  personate,  or  having  the  anterior 
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or  lower  and  posterior  or  upper  side  of  a  labiate  corol 

pressed  together  just  below  the  border,  so  as  to  close 

the  opening  into  the  tube. 
MASK'ER,   n.    One  that  wears  a  mask  ;  one   that 

plays  the  fool  at  a  masquerade. 
MASK'ER-Y,  n.    The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker. 

[  Obs.}  Marston. 

MASK'-HOUSE,  n.    A  place  for  masquerades. 

Bp.  Hall. 
MASK'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  mask  ;  concealing. 
MAS'LIN,  n.    A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as 

of  wheat  and  rye. 
MAS'LIN,  a.     Composed  of  different  sorts  ;  as,  maslin 

bread,  which  is  composed  of  wheat  and  rye.     Spelt 

also  Meslin  or  Mislin. 
MA'SON,  (ma'sn,)  n.     [Fr.  macon;  Arm.  magzonn;  D. 

■metselaar.     In  Sp.  mazoneria   is  masonry,  as  if  from 

maw,  a  mallet,   maia,  a  club,  a  mace.     It  is  probably 

from  the  root  of  mix  or  mash,  or  more  probably  of 

mass,  and  denotes  one  that  works  in  mortar.    See 

Mass.] 

1.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  lay  bricks  and 
stones,  or  to  construct  the  walls  of  buildings,  chim- 
neys, and  the  like,  which  consist  of  bricks  or  stones. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons. 
MA-SON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  craft  or  mysteries 

of  freemasons. 
MA'SON-RY,  n.     [Fr.  maconneric ;  Sp.  mazoneria.] 

1.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  mason. 

2.  The  work  or  performance  of  a  mason  ;  as 
when  we  say,  the  wall  is  good  masonry. 

3.  The  craft  or  mysteries  of  freemasons. 
MAS'O-RA,   n.     [Hell.]     A  Jewish   critical  work  on 

the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  composed  by  sev- 
eral learned  Rabbis  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Murdock. 

MAS-O-RET'IG,  j    a.       [Heb.     IDE,    to    deliver, 

MAS-O-RET'IC-AL,  j  whence  masora,  tradition, 
whence  the  Masoriles,  the  adherents  to  the  tradi- 
tionary readings  of  the  Scriptures.] 

Relating  to  the  Masora,  or  to  its  authors,  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  and 
accents. 

MAS'O-RITE,  n.    One  of  the  writers  of  the  Masora. 

MASQUE,  n.     See  Mask. 

MAS-QUER-aDE',  (mas-ker-ade',)  n.  [It.  mascke- 
rata.] 

1.  A  nocturnal  assembly  of  persons  wearing  n?"~ks, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  dancing,  conversation, 
and  other  diversions. 

In  courtly  hails  and  midnight  masquerades.  Pope. 

2.  Disguise. 

1  came  to  visit  thee  in  masquerade.  Dryden. 

3.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback.      Clarendon. 
MAS-QUER-ADE',  v.  i.     To  go  in  disguise. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks.  Swift. 

MAS-QUER-ADE',  t>.  t.     To  put  in  disguise. 

Killintrbcck. 

MAS-QUER-AD'ER,  (mas-ker-ad'er,)  v.  A  person 
wearing  a  mask  ;  one  disguised.  VEstranae. 

MAS-QUER-aD'ING,  ppr.  Assembling  in  masks  for 
diversion. 

MASS,  n.  [Fr.  masse,  a  mass,  a  heap,  a  mace,  or  club  ; 
Port.  maca,  dough,  and  a  mace  ;  Sp.  masa,  dough, 
mortar,  a  mass ;  and  maia,  a  club,  a  mace  ;  mazo,  a 
mallet;  It.  massa,  a  heap,  and  mazza,  a  maze;  G. 
masse ;  L.  massa,  a  mass.  These  words  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  root  of  the  Greek  pairaoy,  to  beat  or  pound, 
the  root  of  which  is  pay  ;  hence  the  connection  be- 
tween mass  and  mace,  a  club.  If  any  of  these 
words  are  of  a  different  origin,  they  may  belong  to 
the  root  of  mix.] 

1.  A  lump  ;  a  body  of  matter  concreted,  collected, 
or  formed  into  a  lump;  applied  to  any  solid  body  ; 
as,  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  ;  a  mass  of  flesh  ;  a  mass  of 
ice ;  a  mass  of  dough. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  fluid  matter.  The  ocean 
is  a  mass  of  water. 

3.  A  heap  ;  as,  a  mass  of  earth. 

4.  A    great    quantity   collected ;    as,    a    mass    of 

5.  Bulk  ;  magnitude.  [treasure. 
This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge.  Skak. 

6.  An  assemblage  ;  a  collection  of  particulars 
blended,  confused,  or  indistinct;  as,  a  mass  of  col- 
ors-   ,  Addison. 

They  lose  their  forms,  anil  make  a  mass 

Confused  and  black,  if  brought  too  near.  Prior. 

7.  Gross  body  of  things  considered  collectively; 
the  body  ;  the  bulk  ;  as,  the  mass  of  people  in  a  na- 
tion. A  small  portion  of  morbid  matter  may  infect 
the  whole  mass  of  fluids  in  the  body. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  mass  of  tilings.  Bacon. 

8.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body.  The  mass 
of  a  body  is  always  proportional  to  the  weight. 

Barlow. 
MASS,  n.  [Sax.  masa,  masse  ;  Fr.  messe  ;  It.  messa  ; 
Sp.  misa  ;  D.  misse  ;  G.  and  Dan.  7nev.se  ;  Sw.  messa  ; 
Low  L.  7nijsa,  from  mitto,  to  dismiss.  In  the  ancient 
churches,  the  public  services  at  which  the  catechu- 
mens were  permitted  to  he  present,  were  called  missa 
cateckumenorum,  because  at  the  close  of  them  procla- 
mation was  made  thus:  He,  missa  est,  sc.  ccclesia. 
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Then  followed  the  communion  service,  which  was 
called  missa  Jidelimn;  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
missa,  or  the  masst  still  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  public  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Murdock. 
The  word  signifies,  primarily,  leisure  ;  cessation 
from  labor,  from  the  L.  missus,  remissus,  like  the  L. 
fcr'ue;  hence,  a  feast  or  holiday  Laws  of  Alfred, 
39.  "  Be  masse  dage  freolsc."  Dc  festivitate  diei 
festi.  See  also  Laws  of  Cnute,  Lib.  1,  14,  and  2,  42. 
Hence,  Sax.  Idafmasse,  lemmas,  bread-feast,  and  Mar- 
tin-mas, Mickud-nuLs,  Candlemas,  Christmas,] 

The  communion  service,  or  the  consecration  and 
oblation  of  the  host,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Murdock. 
High   mass,  is  that   which   is   publicly  performed 
with  music;  as  distinguished   from  low  mass,  which 
is  more  private,  and  without  music.         Encyc.  Am. 

MASS,  v.  i.     To  celebrate  mass.     [Not  used.]     Huoker. 

MASS,  v.  t.  To  fill;  to  stuff;  to  strengthen.  [Not 
used.]  Hayward. 

MASS'-BOOK,  n.  The  missal  or  Roman  Catholic 
service  book. 

MASS'-HOUSE,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  place  of  worship. 

MASS'-MEET-ING,  n.  A  large  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  addressed  on  some  public  occasion,  usually 
political.    __  U.  States. 

MASS'-PRIeST,  n.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest. 

MAS'SA-CRE,  (mas'sa-ker,)  n.t  [Fr.  massacre;  Arm. 
■maczacr  ;  It.  mazzicare,  to  beat,  from  mazza,  a  club,  a 
mace.  So  smite  in  English  signifies  to  kill,  as  well 
as  to  beat.] 

1.  Tlie  murder  of  an  individual,  or  the  slaughter 
of  numbers  of  human  beings,  with  circumstances  of 
cruelty  ;  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  human  beings, 
without  authority  or  necessity,  and  without  forms, 
civil  or  military.  It  differs  from  assassination,  which 
is  a  private  killing.  It  differs  from  carnage,  which 
is  rather  the  effect  of  slaughter  than  slaughter  itself, 
and  is  applied  to  the  authorized  destruction  of  men 
in  battle,  or  other  great  destruction  of  lives  by  vio- 
lence. Massacre  is  sometimes  called  butchery,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  killing  of  cattle.  If  a  soldier 
kills  a  man  in  battle  in  his  own  defence,  it  is  a  law- 
ful act  ;  it  is  killing,  and  it  is  slaughter,  but  it  is  not 
a  massacre.  Whereas,  if  a  soldier  kills  an  enemy 
after  he  has  surrendered,  it  is  massacre,  a  killing 
without  necessity,  often  without  authority,  contrary 
to  the  usages  of  nations,  and  of  course  with  cruelty. 
The  practice  of  killing  prisoners,  even  when  author- 
ized by  the  commander,  is  properly  massacre;  as  the 
authority  given  proceeds  from  cruelty.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  ;  and  frequent  instances 
of  barbarous  massacre  occur  in  the  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Greeks. 

2.  Murder.  Shak. 
MAS'SA-CRE,  t).  t.    To  murder  human  beings  with 

circumstances  of  cruelty  ;  to  kill  men  with  indis- 
criminate violence,  without  authority  or  necessity, 
and  contrary  to  the  usages  of  nations  ;  to  butcher 
human  beings. 

Nymphidicns  endeavored  to  save  himself  in  a  tent,  but  was  pur- 
sued and  massacred  on  the  spot.  Murphy's  Tacuun. 

MAS'SA-CRjED,  (mas'sa-kurd,)  pp.  or  a.    Barbarously 

op  indiscriminately  murdered. 

MAS'SA-€RER,  iu  One  who  massacres.  [A  very  bad 
word.]  Burke. 

MAS'SA-€RING,  ppr.  Barbarously  or  indiscrimi- 
nately murdering. 

MASS'ER,  n.    A  priest  who  celebrates  mass. 

MAS'SE-TER,  n.     [Gr.,  from  uancrao/iai,  to  chew.] 
A  muscle  which  raises  the  under  jaw,  and  assists 

MAS'Sl-eOT,    j  r„  ,i  [in  chewing. 

MAS'TI-COT,   i  "•     fFr-  "«"««»«•]  L 

Protoxyd  of  lead  or  yellow  oxyd  of  lead,  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  lead  and  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen.  Lead  exposed  to  the  air  while  melting 
is  covered  with  a  gray,  dusky  pellicle.  This  pellicle, 
carefully  taken  off,  is  reduced,  by  exposure  to  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  air,  to  a  greenish-gray  powder,  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  oxyd,  separated  from  the 
grains  of  lead  by  sifting,  an  tl  exposed  to  a  more  intense 
heat,  sufficient  to  make  it  red  hot,  assumes  a  deep  yel- 
low color.  In  this  state  it  is  called  massicot.  Massicot, 
slowly  heated  by  a  moderate  fire,  takes  a  beautiful 
red  color,  becomes  a  salt  composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  tile  protoxyd  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of 
the  deutoxyd,  and  obtains  the  name  of  minium. 

Fourcroy. 
Massicot  is  sometimes  used  by  painters,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  drier  in  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters.  Encvc. 

MASS'I-NESS,         In.     [See  Massy,  Massive.]    'The 

MASS'IVE-NESS,  )  state  of  being  massy  ;  great 
weight,  or  weight  with  bulk  ;  ponderousness. 

mass'yVE'  !  "■    [Fr-  massif< from  maSi'-] 

Heavy  ;  weighty  ;  ponderous;  bulky  and  heavy  ; 
as,  a  massy  shield  ;  a  massy  rock. 

The  yawning  rocks  iu  massy  fragment*  fly.  Pop*. 
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MASS'IVE,  a.  In  mineralogy,  in  mass  ;  having  a 
crystalline  structure,  out  not  a  regular  form.  We 
say,  a  mineral  occurs  nuissive. 

MASS'IVE-LY,  ado.     In  a  mass. 

MAST,  n.  [Sax.  mast ;  D.  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  mast ;  Fr. 
mrlt,  for  mast ;  Port,  masto  or  mastro  ;  Sp.  mastiles, 
masts  ;  masteleros,  top-masts;  masto,  a  trunk,  a  stock 
in  which  any  cion  is  ingrafted.] 

A  long,  round  piece  of  timber,  elevated  or  designed 
to  be  raised  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
keel  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  to  which  the  yards, 
sails,  and  rigging  are  attached,  and  by  which  they 
are  supported.  A  mast  is  a  single  stick,  formed 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  it  consists  of  many 
pieces  of  timber  united  by  iron  bands.  Masts  are  of 
several  kinds,  as  the  main-mast,  fore-mast,  mizzen- 
mast,  top-mast,  top-gallant-mast,  &c. 

MX  ST,  n.  [Sax.  nuBste,  acorns,  food;  Goth,  mats, 
food,  meat  ;  Ir.  mais,  mens,  an  acorn  ;  maise,  food ; 
W.  vies,  acorns,  a  portion,  a  meal ;  mesen,  an  acorn. 
This  may  be  the  American  maize,  and  signify  food  in 
general,  from  eating,  chewing,  masticating,  or  prima- 
rily a  nut  kernel,  or  acorn,  the  food  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  radically  the  same 
word  as  meat..] 

The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  or  other  forest 
trees;  nuts;  acorns.     [It  has  no  plural.] 

MAST'-HEAD,  J-hed,)  n.    The  top  or  head  of  a  mast. 

MXST'ED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  mast  or  masts. 

MAS'TER,  n.  [Fr.  maitre,  for  maister ;  Russ.  master; 
D.  mcester  ;  G.  meistcr  ;  Sw.  mcistare ;  Dan.  mester  ; 
Arm.  meastr:  It.  and  Sp.  maestro;  L.  magistcr,  com- 
pounded of  the  root  of  mavis,  major,  grenter,  and  the 
Teutonic  ster,  Sax.  steoraa,  to  steer.  (See  Steer.) 
The  word,  then,  signifies  a  chief  director.  See 
Minister.] 

1.  A  man  who  rules,  governs,  or  directs,  either 
men  or  business.  A  man  who  owns  slaves  is  their 
master;  he  who  has  servants  is  their  master,. he  who 
has  apprentices  is  their  master,  as  he  has  the  govern- 
ment and  direction  of  them.  The  man  who  super- 
intends and  directs  any  business,  is  master,  or  master 
workman. 

0  thou  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

Thou  master  ot  the  poel  and  the  song.  Pope. 

Nations  that  want  protectors  will  have  masters.  Antes. 

2.  A  director,  head,  or  chief  manager;  as,  the 
master  of  a  feast, 

3.  The  owner ;  proprietor ;  with  the  idea  of  gov- 
erning. The  master  of  a  house  may  be  the  owner, 
or  the  occupant,  who  has  a  temporary  right  of  gov- 
erning it. 

It  would  be  believed  that  he  rather  tool;  the  horse  for  his  subject, 
than  his  master.  Dryden. 

4.  A  lord ;  a  ruler ;  one  who  has  supreme  do- 
minion. 

Cfesar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own.  Pope. 

5.  A  chief;  a  principal ;  as,  the  master  root  of  a 
plant.  Mortimer. 

One  master  passion  swallows  up  the  rest.  Pope. 

6.  One  who  has  possession,  and  the  power  of  con- 
trolling or  using  at  pleasure. 

When   1   have    made  myself  master   of  a  hundred   thousand 
drachmas.  Addison. 

7.  The  commander  of  a  merchant  ship,  usually 
called  captain. 

8.  In  ships  of  war,  an  officer  who  takes  rank  imme- 
diately after  the  lieutenants,  and  navigates  the  ship 
under  the  direction  of  the  captain. 

9.  The  director  of  a  school;  a  teacher;  an  in- 
structor. In  this  sense  the  word  is  giving  place  to 
the  more  appropriate  words  teaclher,  instructor,  and 
preceptor ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  the  United  States. 

10.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time.  Shak. 

11.  An  appellation  of  respect. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs.  Shak. 

12.  An  appellation  given  to  boys  or  quite  young 
men. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a  house.     Sieift. 

13.  A  man  eminently  or  perfectly  skilled  in  any 
occupation,  art,  or  science.  We  say,  a  man  is  mas- 
ter of  his  business  ;  a  great  master  of  music,  of  the 
flute  or  violin  ;  a  master  ol  his  subject,  etc. 

14.  A  title  of  dignity  in  colleges  and  universities  ; 
as,  master  of  arts. 

15.  The  chief  of  a  society  ;  as,  the  grand  master 
of  Malta,  of  freemasons,  &.C. 

16.  The  director  of  ceremonies  at  public  places,  or 
on  public  occasions. 

17.  The  president  of  a  college.  England. 

Master  in  chancery ;  an  assistant  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, chosen  from  among  the  barristers  to  sit  in 
chancery,  or  at  the  rolls.  Encyc. 

Master  of  the  horse;  the  third  great  officer  in  the 
British  court,  having  the  management  of  the  royal 
stables,  &c.  In  solemn  cavalcades  he  rides  next  the 
sovereign.  Brande. 

Muster  of  Vie  rolls ;  an  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  rolls  and  patents  that  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of 
the  records  of  the  chancery.  Encyc. 
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To  be  master  of  one's  self;  to  have  the  command  or 
control  of  one's  own  passions. 

The  word  master  has  numerous  applications,  in  all 
of  which  it  has  the  sense  of  director,  chief,  or  super- 
intendent. 

As  a  title  of  respect  given  to  adult  persons,  it  is 
pronounced  misters  a  pronunciation  which  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  some  of  the  northern  dia- 
lects. [Supra.] 
MAS'TER,  v.  t.  To  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  bring  under  control. 

Obstinacy  and  willful  neglect  must  be  mastered,  even  though  it 

costs  blows.  Locke. 

Evil  custons  must  be  mastered  by  degrees.  Calamy. 

2.  To  make  one's  self  master  of;  as,  to  master  a 

3.  To  execute  with  skill.  [science. 

I  will  not  oiler  that  which  1  cannot  master.  Bacon. 

4.  To  rule  ;  to  govern. 

-  And  nither  father  thee  than  master  thee.     [Not  used.]     Shak. 

MAS'TER,  v.  i.     To  be  skillful ;  to  excel.     [Ofo.] 

Spenser. 
MXS'TER-BUILD-ER,(-bild-er,)n.  The  chief  builder. 
MAS'TER-CHORD,  (-kord,)  n.     The  chief  chord. 

Moore. 
MXS'TER-DOM,  n.    Dominion  ;  rule.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
MAS'TER-KD,  pp.     Overpowered  ;  subdued. 
MAS'TER-FUL,  a.     Having  the   skill  of  a  master; 

also,  imperious;  arbitrary.     [OAs.]  Milton. 

MAS'TER-HAND,  n.    A  person  eminently  skillful. 

Pope. 
MXS'TER-ING,  ppr.    Conquering;  overcoming. 
MAS'TER-JE_ST,  n.     Principal  jest.  Hudibras. 

MAS'TER-KeY,  f-kee,)  n.  The  key  that  opens  many 
locks,  the  subordinate  keys  of  which  open  only  one 
each  ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  general  clew  to  lead  out 
of  many  difficulties.  Dryden. 

MAS'TER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner. 

2.  Ungoverni'd  ;   unsubdued.  [Spenser. 

MAS'TER-LI-NESS,  n.     Masterly  skill. 
MAS'TER-LoDE,  n.     In  mining,  the  principal  vein  of 

ore.  Encyc. 

MAS'TER-LY,  a.    Formed  or  executed  with  superior 
skill ;  suitable  to  a  master  ;  most  excellent ;  skillful ; 
as,  a   masterly  design  ;  a  masterly  performance  ;    a 
masterly  stroke  of  policy. 
2.  Imperious. 
MAS'TER  LY,  ado.    With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly.  Shak. 

"  I  think  it  very  masterly  written,"  in  Swift,  is 
improper  or  unusual. 
MAS'TER-MlNI),«.     The  chief  mind.    Mrs.  Butler. 
MAS'TER-NqTE,  n.     The  chief  note.      E.  Everett. 
MAS'TER-PIeCE,  n.     A  capital   performance ;    any 
thing  done  or  made  with  superior  or  extraordinary 
skill. 

This  wondrous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see.  Dryden. 

2.  Chief  excellence  or  talent. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece.  Clarendon. 

MAS'TER-SHIP,  n.    Dominion  ;  rule ;  supreme  power. 

2.  Superiority;  preeminence. 

Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  6trive.        Dryden. 

3.  Chief  work ;   masterpiece.     [JVot  used.] 

Dryden. 

4.  Superior  skill.  Shale. 

5.  Title  of  respect ;  in  irony. 

How  now,  signior  Launce,  what  news  with  your  mastership  ? 

Shak. 

6.  The  office  of  president  of  a  college,  or  other  in- 
stitution. 

MAS'TER-SIN'EW,  (-sin'nu,)  n.  A  large  sinew  that 
surrounds  the  hough  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from 
the  bone  by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls 
are  usually  seated.  Far.  Diet. 

MAS'TER-STRING,  n.     Principal  ftring.         Rome. 

MAS'TER-STRoKE,  n.    Capital  performance. 

Blackmore. 

MAS'TER-TOOTH,  n.     A  principal  tooth.     Bacon. 

MAS'TER-TOUCH,  (-tuch,)  n.  A  touch  that  speaks 
the  master  ;  principal  performance.  Taller. 

MAS'TER-YVORK,  n.    Principal  performance. 

Thomson. 

MAS'TER-WORT,  n.  An  umbelliferous  herb;  in 
England,  Imperatoria  Ostruthium  ;  in  New  England, 
Heracleum  lanatum. 

MAS'TER- Y,  n.  Dominion;  power  of  governing  or 
commanding. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the  mastery  of  the 
passages  of  the  tops.  Ralegh. 

2.  Superiority  in  competition  ;  preeminence. 

Every    man  that  strivelh  for  the    mastery,  is  temperate    in  all 
things.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

3.  Victory  in  war. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

4.  Eminent  skill ;  superior  dexterity. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages.  TiUotson. 

5.  Attainment  of  eminent  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue,  being  unpleasant  in  itself, 
should  not  be  cumbered  with  oilier  difficulties.  Locke. 
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MAST'FUL,  a.  [from  mast.]  Abounding  with  mast, 
or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  and  other  forest  trees  ;  as,  the 
mastful  chestnut.  Dryden. 

MAS'TIC,      I  n.     [Fr.  mastic;  It.  rnasticc;  D.  mastik; 

MAS'TICH,  \  Sp.  ahnaciga;  Port,  almecega;  lr.mais- 
teog ;  L.  mastiche  :  Gr.  uaortKri.] 

1.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  mastic-tree,  a  species 
of  Pistacia,  and  obtained  by  incision.  It  is  in  yel- 
lowish-white, semi-transparent  tears,  of  a  faint  smell, 
and  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  an  aromatic.  It  is 
used  also  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  varnishes. 

Fourcroy.     Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  used  for  plastering  walls,  &c. 

Addison. 
MAS'TI-CA-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  masticated. 
MAS-TI-Ca'DOR,  n.  [Sp.  mascar,  L.  mastico,  to  chew.] 

In  a  bridle,  the  slavering  bit. 
MAS'TI-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  mastico.     O.U.  W.  mesigaw, 
from  mes,  mast,  acorns,  food.] 

To  chew  ;  to  grind  with  the  teeth  and  prepare  for 
swallowing  and  digestion;  as,  to  masticate  food. 
MAS'TI-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Chewed. 
MAS'TI-€a-TING,  ppr.      Chewing  ;    breaking  into 

small  pieces  with  the  teeth. 
MAS-TI-€a'TION,  h.    The  act  or  operation  of  chew- 
ing solid  food  ;  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
mixing  it.  with  saliva,  thus  preparing  it  for  deglutition 
and  more  easy  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid  aliment,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  good  digestion.  Arbuthnol. 

MAS'TI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Chewing;  adapted  to  per- 
form the  office  of  chewing  food.      Lawrejtce's  Lect. 

MAS'TI-€A-TO-RY,  n.  A  substance  to  be  chewed  to 
incrynsc  the  snliv!\,  Coxc. 

MAS'TI-€OT,ft.  Yellow  oxyd  of  lead.  [See  Massicot.] 

MAS'TIFF,  n.  ;*pl.  Mastiffs.  Mastives  is  irregular. 
The  spelling  Mastif  would  be  preferable.  [Sp.  7nas- 
tin  ;  It.  mastino  ;  Fr.  matin,  for  niastin;  Arm.  mastin; 
Low  L.  mastivus.] 

A  large  variety  of  dog,  remarkable  for  strength  and 
courage.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  mastiffs  of  Brit- 
ain were  trained  for  war,  and  used  by  the  Gauls  in 
battle.  Encyc. 

MAST'LESS,  a.    Having  no  mast ;  as  a  vessel. 

2.  Bearing  no  mast ;  as,  a  mastless  oak  or  beech. 

MAST'LIN.     See  Meslun.  [Dryden. 

MAS'TO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  paoros,  mamilla,  and  orjonj,  a 
tooth.] 

A  genus  of  mammiferous  and  pachydermatous 
animals  resembling  the  elephant,  now  extinct,  and 
known  only  by  their  fossil  remains. 

MAS'TOID,  a.  [Gr.  uaaroc,  the  nipple  or  breast,  and 
suioc,  form.] 

Resembling  the  nipple  or  breast ;  as,  the  mastoid 
process. 

MAS-^OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  uaaroc,  the  breast,  and  \o- 
yuc,  discourse.] 

The  natural  history  of  animals  which  suckle  fheii 
young;  mazology. 

MAS'TRESS,  for  Mistress,  is  not  used.        Chaucer. 

MAS-TUR-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  manus  and  stuprum.] 
Onanism  ;  self-pollution. 

MAST'Y,  a.  [See  Mast.]  Full  of  mast ;  abounding 
with  acorns,  &c. 

MAT,  n.  [W.  mat;  Sax.  meatta;  D.  mat;  G.  matte; 
L.  matta  ;  Sp.  mata;  Ir.  matta  ;  Russ.  mat ;  W.  math, 
that  is  spread.  The  sense  is,  probably,  a  lay,  or 
spread,  from  falling,  throwing,  or  stretching.  Class 
Md,  No.  6,  8,  9.] 

1.  A  texture  of  sedge,  rushes,  flags,  husks,  straw, 
or  other  material,  to  be  laid  on  a  floor  for  cleaning 
the  boots  and  shoes  of  those  who  enter  a  house,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Carew. 

2.  A  web  of  rope-yarn  used  in  ships  to  secure  the 
standing  rigging  from  the  friction  of  the  yards,  &.c. 

MAT,  v.  t.     To  cover  or  lay  with  mats.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together ;  to  interweave  like  a  mat ;  to 
entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair.  Dryden. 

3.  To  press  together  ;  to  lay  flat ;  as,  matted  grass. 
MAT'A-CH'IN,  (mat'a-sheen,)  n.     [Sp.,  a  buffoon,  a 

grotesque  dance.] 
An  old  dance  with  swords  and  bucklers.    Sidney. 
MAT'A-DORE,  n.     [Sp.  matador,  a  murderer,  and  a 
card,  from  matar,  to  kill.] 

1.  One  of  the  three  principal  cards  in  the  game  of 
omber  and  quadrille,  which  are  always  two  black 
aces  and  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  sev- 
en in  hearts  and  diamonds.  Johnson.     Pope. 

2.  One  who  kills;  the  killer;  the  man  appointed 
to  kill  the  bull  in  bull-fights. 

MATCH,  n.  [Fr.  meche ;  It.  miccia;  Sp.  and  Port. 
media  ;  Arm.  mcchenn,  mech.] 

1.  Some  very  combustible  substance  used  for  light- 
ing a  fire,  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tow  dipped  in  sul- 
phur, ot  a  species  of  dry  wood,  called  vulgarly  touch- 
wood. 

2.  A  rope  or  cord  made  of  hempen  tow,  composed 
of  three  strands  slightly  twisted,  and  again  covered 
with  tow  and  boiled  in  the  lees  of  old  wine.  This, 
when  lighted  at  one  end,  retains  fire  and  burns  slowly 
till  consumed.    It  is  used  in  firing  artillery,  &c. 

Encyc. 
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MATCH,  71.  [Sax.  maca,  and  gemaca,  an  equal,  fellow, 
companion,  U.  makker.  Dan.  maga,  Sw.  wake.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  equal  to  another  in  strength  or 
other  quality  ;  one  able  to  cope  with  another. 

Govcrnnrnt — makes  an  innocent  man  of  tile  lowest    ranks  a 
match  for  the  mightiest  otitis  fellow-subjects.        Addison. 

2.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another ;  or  any 
tiling  that  equals  another. 

3.  Union  by  marriage. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  Itself  to  be  confined  by  other  matches 

than  those  of  its  own  making.  Boyle. 

In  popular  language,  it  is  applied  to  the  engagement 
of  lovers  before  marriage. 

4.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own — and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  match  in  the  west.  Clarendon. 

MATCH,  n.  [Gr.  ita\n,  a  battle,  a  fight;  but  probably 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding.] 

A  contest ;  competition  for  victory  ;  or  a  union  of 
parties  for  contest ;  as  in  games  or  sports. 

A  solemn  match  was  made  ;  he  lost  the  prize.  Dryden. 

MATCH,  v.  L    To  equal. . 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  pleasure  of  that  maduess.  Shak. 

2.  To  show  an  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his  conduct. 

SouUt. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  set  against  as  equal  in 
contest. 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.  Milton. 

4.  To  suit  ;  to  make  equal ;  to  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.      Roscommon. 
To  malch  patterns  and  colors.  Swift. 

5.  To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king.     Addison. 

6.  To  purify  vessels  by  burning  a  match  in  them. 
MATCH,  i!.  i.    To  be  united  in  marriage. 

I  hold  n  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shale. 

Let  tigcro  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep.    Dryden. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  to  be  of  equal  size,  fig- 
ure, or  quality  ;  to  tally.  We  say  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
it  does  not  match  with  another. 

MATCH'A-BLE,  a.     Equal ;  suitable  ;  fit  to  be  joined. 

Spenser. 
2.  Correspondent.     [Little  used.']  Woodward. 

MATCH'ED,  (matcht,)  pp.  Equaled  ;  suited  ;  placed 
in  opposition  ;  married. 

MATCH'ING,  ppr.  Equaling  ;  suiting  ;  setting  in  op- 
position ;  uniting  in  marriage. 

MATCH'LESS,  a.  Having  no  equal  ;  as,  matchless 
impudence  ;  a  matchless  queen  ;  matchless  love  or 
charms. 

MATCH'LESS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  not 
to  be  equaled. 

MATCH'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing without  an  equal. 

MATOH'LOCK,  n.  Formerly,  the  lock  of  a  musket 
containing  a  match  for  firing  it ;  the  musket  itself. 

MATCH'-MAK-ER,  re.  Oru;  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  effects  a  union  by  mar- 
riage. 

MATCH'-MaK-ING,  re.    The  art  of  making  matches. 

MATE,  n.  [D.  moat;  Ar.  ua.«  matau,  to  associate. 
Class  Md,  No.  11.] 

1.  A  companion  ;  an  associate  ;  one  who  customa- 
rily associates  with  another.  Young  persons,  nearly 
of  an  age,  and  frequently  associating,  are  called  mates 
or  playmates. 

2.  A  husband  or  wife. 

3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals  which  associate 
for  propagation  and  the  care  of  their  young.     Milton. 

4.  One  that  eats  at  the  same  table. 

5.  One  that  attends  the  same  school ;  a  school- 
mate. 

6.  An  officer  in  a  merchant  ship  or  ship  of  \yar, 
whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  master  or  commander. 
In  a  merchant  ship,  the  relate,  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  takes  command  of  the  ship.  Large  ships 
have  a  first,  second,  and  third  mate. 

In  general,  mate,  in  componjid  words,  denotes  an  as- 
sistant, and  ranks  next  in  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal ;  as,  master's  male ;  surgeon's  mate,  &c. 

7.  (Pron.  m'a'ta.)     Paraguay  tea.     [See  Matte.] 
MATE,  re.     [  Sp.  and  Po.'t.  mate ;  Fr.  mat ;  from  Sp.  ma- 
tar,  to  kill.  | 

In  chess,  the  state  of  the  king  so  situated  that  he 
can  not  escape. 
MATE,  u.  t.     To  match  ;  to  marry.     Spenser.     Shale. 

2.  To  equal  ;  to  be  equal  to. 

For  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  ina.les  the  skies.  Dryden. 

3.  1  o  jppose  ;  to  equal. 


1,  i'  th1  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 

Dare  matt  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 


Shak. 


MATE,  o.  t,     [Fr.  mater,  to  mate  in  chess  ;  Sw.  matta, 
to  weaken,  to  enervate  ;  Sp.  matar,  to  kill.] 


MAT 

Yo  enervate  :  to  subdue  ;  to  crush. 

Audacitv  iloth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

MATE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  mate  or  companion. 

MAT'E-LOTE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dish  of  food  composed  of 
many  kinds  of  fish. 

MA-TE-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  paratoc,  vain,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 
A  vain  discourse  or  inquiry. 

Ma-TE-O-TECH'NY,    n.      [Gr.    paratoc,  vain,  and 
rixfl,  art.] 
Any  unprofitable  science. 

MA'TER,  re.  [L.  mother.]  In  anatomy,  the  two  mem- 
branes that  cover  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  inedulla- 
oblongata,  and  spinal  cord,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  epithets  dura  and  pia. 

MA-Te'RI-A  MED'I-CA,  7i.  [L.]  A  general  name 
for  every  substance  used  in  medicine.  Encyc. 

2.  An  auxiliary  branch  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  all 
the  substances  that  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. Ed.  Encyc 

MA-Te'RI-AL,  a.  [It.  malerinh ;  Fr.  materiel ;  Sp. 
material ;  from  L.  materia,  matter.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter  ;  not  spiritual ;  as,  material 
substance  ;  material  bodies. 

2.  Important ;  momentous  ;  more  or  less  necessa- 
ry ;  having  influence  or  effect. 

Hold  them  for  Catholics  or  heretics,  it  is  not  a  thing  very  material 
in  this  question.  Hooker. 

In  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  I  shall  set  down  only  such  as  are 
most  material  to  our  present  purpose.  Locke. 

So  we  say,  a  material  point ;  a  material  fault  or  er- 
ror ;  a  material  fact  or  consideration. 

3.  Not  formal ;  substantial. 

4.  Furnishing  materials;  as,  material  men. 

Wltcaton,  Rep. 
MA-Te'RI-AL,  7i.  The  substance  or  matter  of  which 
any  thing  is  made  ;  as,  wool  is  the  material  of  cloth  ; 
rags  are  the  material  of  paper. 
MA-TE'RI-AL-ISM,  it.  The  doctrine  of  materialists  ; 
the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  not  a  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  matter, 
but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effect  of  the  organization 
of  matter  in  the  body. 

The  irregular  fears  of  a  future  state  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
materialism  of  Epicurus.  Backminster. 

2.  Matter ;  material  substances  in  the  aggregate. 
[Unusual.]  .  Chalmers. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-IST,7i.  One  who  denies  the  existence 
of  spiritual  substances,  and  maintains  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  the  result  of  a  particular  organization  of 
matter  in  the  body. 

MA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY,  n.    Material  existence  ;  corpore- 
ity ;  not  spirituality.  Digby. 
2.  Importance  ;  as,  the  materiality  of  facts. 

Judge  Chase. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a  state  of  mat- 
ter ;  also,  to  regard  as  matter.  Reid. 

MA-TR'RI-AL-IZ-£D,pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  a  state 
of  matter. 

MA-Te'RI-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  a  state  of 
matter. 

MA-Tfi'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  state  of  matter. 

2.  Not  formally  ;  substantially.  [Boyle. 

An  ill  intention  may  spoil  an  act  materially  good.  South. 

3.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree  ;  essentially. 
It  materially  concerns  us  to  know  the  real  motives  of 
our  actions. 

MA-TE'RI-AL-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  materi- 
al ;  importance. 

ma:t!ri±te'd>   [B-**fc«j 

Consisting  of  matter.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

MA-TE-RI  A'TION,  re.    Tne  act  of  forming  matter. 

[JVot  used.]  Brown. 

MATE' RI-EL,   (ma-ta're-el,)   re.     [Fr.]     That  in   a 
complex  system  which  constitutes  the  materials  or 
instruments  employed,  as    the  baggage,  munitions, 
provisions.  Ire,,  of  an   army,  in  distinction  from  the 
personel,  or  men  ;  or  the  buildings,  libraries,  and  ap- 
paratus of  a  college,  in  distinction  from  its  officers. 
MA-TER'NAL,  o.t  [L.  maternus,  from  mater,  mother.] 
Motherly ;   pertaining  to  a   mother ;  becoming    a 
mother  ;   as,  maternal  love  ;    maternal  tenderness. 
MA-TER'NAIi-LY,  ado.    In  a  motherly  manner. 
MA-TER'Nl-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  maicrniti.] 

The  character  or  relation  of  a  mother. 
MAT'FEL-ON,  re.    [Sp.  and  Potl,matar,  Dr.  matsen, to 
kill,  and  felon.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Centaurea,  knap-weed. 
MATH,  re.     [Sax.  math.] 

A  mowing ;  as,  in  aftermath, 

MATH-E-MAT'ie-'AL,  j  a-    fL"  mathematUms.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  mathematics ;  as,  mathematical 
knowledge  ;  mathematical  instruments. 

2.  According  to  the  principles  of  mathematics  ;  as, 
mathematical  exactness. 

MATH-E-MAT'IC-AL-LY,    adv.      According    to  the 
laws  or  principles  of  mathematical  science. 
2.  With  mathematical  certainty  ;  demonstrably. 

Bentiexj. 


M  A  T 

MATIl-E-.MA T["CIAN,   (-tish'an,)   re.      [Fr.  mathe- 
malieien.] 
One  versed  in  mathematics. 
MATH-E-iMAT'ieS.   re.       [L.   mathematica,   from  Gr. 
paOtip^rticti,  from  iiavttar'.i,  to  learn  ;  the  v  is  proba- 
bly casua',and  the  root  belongs  to  Class  Md,No.  10.] 
The  sc.ence  of  quantity  ;  the  science  which  treats 
of  magnitude  and   number,  or  of  whatever  can  be 
measured    or   numbered.      This   science    is  divided 
into  pure  or  speculative,  which  considers  quantity  ab- 
stractly, without  relation  to  matter  ;  and  mixed,  which 
treats  of  magnitude  as  subsisting  in  material  bodies, 
and  is  consequently  interwoven  with  physical  consid- 
erations.    Arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  trigonome- 
try, and  conic  sections,  are  branches  of  mathematics. 
MATH'E-MEG,  re.     A  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  inhabiting 

Hudson's  Bay.  Pennant, 

MATH'ES,  re.     An  herb.  Ains-worth. 

MA-THE'SIS,  re.     [Gr.  paBnatc.] 

Learning  ;  particularly,  mathematics.  [Little  used.] 

Pope. 
MAT'IN,  a.     [Fr.  matin,  morning;  G.  mette,  matins; 
L.  matutinus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  morning  ;  used  in  the  morning  ; 
as,  a  matin  trumpet. 
MAT'IN,  re.     Morning.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

MAT'IN?,  re.  pi.  Morning  worship  or  service  ;  morn- 
ing prayers  or  songs. 

The  vigils  are   celebrated    before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and 

matins,  for  the  6aints  whose  the  relics  are.       Slillingjleel. 
The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleaveland. 

2.  Time  of  morning  service ;  the  first  canonical 
hour  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
MAT'RASS,n.  [Fr.  malras;  D.  id.  In  French,  the 
word  signifies  an  arrow  ;  Ann.  matara,  to  throw  a 
dart.  This  verb  coincides  with  D.  mitto.  It  seems, 
then,  to  be  so  called  from  its  long  neck.] 

A  cucurbit;  a  chemical  vessel  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  or  with  a  tapering  neck  open  at  the  top,  serving 
the  purposes  of  digestion,  evaporation,  &c.  It  is  su- 
perseded, in  the  modern  laboratory,  by  a  flask. 

JVicliolson.     Quincy.    Brande. 
MAT'RESS.     See  Mattress. 

M A'THr>       \  "'     [L'  matrixi  from  mater,  mother.] 
The  womb;  the  cavity  in  which  the  fetus  of  an 

animal  is  formed  and  nourished  till  its  birth.     Encyc. 
MAT'RICE,   (mat'ris,)    n.      A   mold  ;    the   cavity    in 

which  any  thing  is  formed,  and  which  gives  it  shape  ; 

as,  the  matrix  of  a  type. 

2.  The  place  or  substance  in  which  any  thing  is 
formed  or  produced ;  as,  the  matrix  of  metals  ;  gang. 

3.  In  dyeing,  the  five  simple  colors,  black,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  which  all  the  rest  are  com- 
posed. Encyc. 

MAT'RI-CI-DAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  matricide. 
MAT'RI-ClDE,  re.     [L.   matricidium;    mater,   mother, 
and  cado,  to  slay.] 

1.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  mother.         Brown. 

2.  The  killer  or  murderer  of  his  mother. 
MA-TRIC'lJ-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  matricula,  a  roll  or  reg- 
ister, from  matrix.]  ■ 

To  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in  a  body  or  so- 
ciety, particularly  in  a  college  or  university,  by  en- 
rolling the  name  in  a  register.  Wotton. 

MA-TRICU.-LATE,  n.  One  enrolled  in  a  register, 
and  thus  admitted  to  membership  in  a  society. 

Arbuthnot. 

MA-TRIC'TJ-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Entered  or  admitted 
to  membership  in  a  society,  particularly  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

MA-TRIC-IJ-La'TION,  re.  The  act  of  registering  a 
name  and  admitting  to  membership.  Ayliffc. 

MAT-RI-MO'NI-AL,  a,  [It.  matri mo nialc.  See  Mat- 
rimony.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  connubial ;  nuptial ; 
hymeneal ;  as,  matrimonial  rights  or  duties. 

2.  Derived  from  marriage. 

If  he  relied  on  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  curtesy,  and 
have  rather  a  matrimonial,  than  a  regal  power.       Bacon. 

MAT-RI-Mo'NI-Al,-LY,adi>.    According  to  the  man 

ner  or  laws  of  marriage.  Auliffe, 

MAT-RI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.     Matrimonial.    [Little  used.] 

Mtlton. 
MAT'RI-MO-NY,  n.t    [L.  matrimonium,  from  mater, 
mother.] 

Marriage  ;  wedlock  ;  the  union  of  man  and  woman 
for  life  ;  the  nuptial  state. 

If  any  man  know  cause  why  this  couple  should  not  be  joined  in 
holy  matrimony,  they  are  to  declare  it.     Common  Prayer. 

Ma'TRIX.     See  Matriue. 

MAT'RON,  re.     [Fr.  matrone  ;  L.  matrona ;  from  mater, 
mother.] 
An  elderly  married  woman,  or  an  elderly  lady. 
Johnson.     Encyc. 
MAT' RON- AGE,  re.     The  state  of  a  matron.     Burke. 
MAT'RON-AL.,  a.     [L.  matronalis.] 

Pertaining  to  a  matron  ;  suitable  to  an  elderly  lady 
or  to  a  married  woman  ;  grave  ;  motherly.     Bacon. 
MAT'RON-HOOD,  re.    State  of  a  matron. 
MAT'RON-IZE',  o.  t.    To  render  matronlike. 

Richardson. 
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MAT'KON-YZ-ED,j>p.     Rendered  matronlike. 

MAT'RON-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  matronlike. 

MAT'RON-LIKE,  a.  Having  the  manners  of  an  el- 
derly woman  ;  grave  :  sedate  ;  becoming  a  matron. 

MAT'RON-LY,  a.     Elderly  ;  advanced  in  years. 

L'  Estrange. 

MA-TROSS',  n.  [D.  matroos ;  S\v.  Dan.  and  Russ. 
■matros,  a  sailor  ;  D.  maat,  a  mate ;  maate,  fellows, 
sailors  ;  Fr.  matelot.  In  Arm.  martelot  is  a  colleague. 
The  word  seems  to  he  from  mate.] 

Matrosses  are  soldiers  in  a  tram  of  artillery,  who 
are  next  to  the  gunners,  and  assist  them  in  loading, 
firing,  and  sponging  the  guns.  They  carry  firelocks, 
and  march  with  the  store-wagons  as  guards  and  as- 
sistants. Bailey.     Encyc. 

MAT'TA-MORE,  n.  In  the  East,  a  subterranean  re- 
pository for  wheat.  Parkkurst.     Shaw. 

MATTE,  (mat,)  n.  Crude,  black  copper  reduced, 
but  not  refined  from  sulphur,  &c.  Ure. 

2.  A  small  plant  used  in  South  America  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea  ;  Paraguay  tea.  S.  E.  Morse. 

MAT'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Laid  with  mats  ;  entangled. 

MATTER,  it.  [L.  Sp.  and  It.  materia:  Fr.  motion; 
Arm.  matery ;  W.  mater,  what  is  produced,  occasion, 
affair,  matter;  madrez.  pus,  matter;  vtadru,  to  putrefy 
or  dissolve.  Owen  deduces  mater  from  marl,  what 
proceeds  or  advances,  a  good  ;  madu,  to  cause  to  pro- 
ceed, to  render  productive  :  mad,  good,  beneficial, 
that  is.  advancing,  progressive.  Here  we  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  radical  sense  of  (rood,  which  is,  pro- 
ceeding, advancing.  A  good  is  that  which  advances 
or  promotes  ;  and  hence  we  see  the  connection  be- 
tween this  word  mad  and  matter,  pus,  both  from  pro- 


gressiveness.  The  original  verb  is  in  the  Ar.  tX-o 
madda,  to  extend,  to  reach  or  stretch,  to  be  tall,  to 
thrust  out,  to  excrete,  to  produce  pus,  to  yawn  ;  de- 
rivatives, pus,  sanies,  uiatter.  This  verb,  in  Heb. 
and  Ch.,  signifies,  to  measure,  and  is  the  same  as 
the  L.  metior,  Gr.  pn-rpeai.  In  Syriac,  it  signifies,  to 
escape.] 

1.  Substance  excreted  from  living  animal  bodies  ; 
that  which  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  in  a  tumor, 
boil,  or  abscess  ;  pus  ;  purulent  substance  collected 
in  an  abscess,  the  effect  of  suppuration  more  or  less 
perfect ;  as,  digested  matter  ;  sanious  matter. 

2.  Body  ;  substance  extended  ;  that  which  is  visi- 
ble or  tangible;  as,  earth,  wood,  stone,  air,  vapor, 
water. 

3.  In  a  more  general  and  philosophic  sense,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  all  bodies  are  constituted. 

MutUr  is  usually  divided  by  philosophical  writers 
into  three  kinds  or  classes  ;  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
Solid  subatances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  cohere 
and  resist  impression,  as  wood  or  stone  ;  liquids  have 
free  motion  among  their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  im- 
pression, as  water  and  wine.  Jl'criform  substances 
are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapors  and  gases,  as  air  and 
oxygen  gas. 

4.  Subject  ;  thing  treated  ;  that  about  which  we 
write  or  speak  ;  that  wjiich  employs  thought  or  ex- 
cites emotion  ;  as,  this  is  matter  of  praise,  of  grati- 
tude, or  of  astonishment. 

Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men,  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  toy  song.  Milton. 

5.  The  very  thing  supposed  or  intended. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  cotne  so  very  near  the  matter,  that 
few  escaped.  TMotson. 

6.  Affair;  business  ;  event ;  thing  ;  course  of  things. 
Matters  have  succeeded  well'  thus  far  ;  observe  how 
matters  stand  ;  thus  the  matter  rests  at  present ;  thus 
the  matter  ended. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many  vanities  from 
astrology.  Bacon. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that 
she  is  npe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 

7.  Cause  of  any  event,  as  of  any  disturbance,  or 
of  a  disease,  or  of  a  difficulty.  When  a  moving  ma- 
chine stops  suddenly,  we  ask,  what  is  the  matter! 
When  a  person  is  ill,  we  ask,  what  is  the  matter'! 
When  a  tumult  or  quarrel  takes  place,  we  ask,  what 
Is  the  mutter  7 

8.  Subject  of  complaint ;  suit;  demand. 

If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two  champions. 

Bacon-. 
Eveiy  great   matter  they   shall  bring  to  thee,  but  every  small 
matter  lliey  shall  judge.  —  ExouT.  xviii. 

9.  Import ;  consequence  ;  importance  ;  moment 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry ; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.  Dryden. 

10.  Space  of  time  ;  a  portion  of  distance. 

1  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter.  Congrece. 

Away  he  goes,  a  matter  of  seven  miles.  L1  Estrange. 

Upon  the  matter ;  considering  the  whole  ;  taking  all 
things  into  view.  This  phrase  is  now  obsolete;  but 
in  lieu  of  it,  we  sometimes  use,  upon  the  -whole  mat- 
ter. 

Waller,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse,  but  were, 
upon  the  whole  maaer,  equal  in  foot.  Clarendon. 

Matter  of  record;  that  which  is  recorded,  or  which 
may  be  proved  by  record. 


MAT 

MAT'TER,  v.  i.  To  be  of  importance;  to  import; 
used  with  it,  this,  that,  or  what.  This  matters  not; 
that  matters  not ;  chiefly  used  in  negative  phrases ; 
as,  what  matters  it  ? 

It  matters  not  how  they  are  called,  30  we  know  who  they  are. 

Locke. 

2.  To  maturate  ;  to  form  pus  ;  to  collect,  as  matter 
in  an  abscess. 

Each  slight  sore  matteTeOi.     [Little  used,]  Sidney. 

[We  now  use  Maturate.] 
MAT'TER,  v.  t     To  regard.     [JVot  used.] 
MAT'TER-ED,  pp.     Regarded  ;  imported. 

2.  Maturated;  collected,  as  perfect  pus  in  an  ab- 

MAT'TER-LESS,  a.     Void  of  matter.       B.  Jonson. 

MAT'TER-OF-FACT'-MAN,  n.  A  term,  of  modem 
times,  for  a  grave  and  precise  narrator,  remarker,  or 
inquirer  ;  one  who  sticks  to  the  matter  of  any  fact. 

MAT'TER-Y,   a.      Purulent;    generating  pus;   as,  a 

mattery  cough.  Harvey. 

2.   Important.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

MAT'TTNG,  ppr.     Covering  with  mats  ;  entangling. 

MAT'TING,  n.     A  texture  composed  of  rushes,  flags, 
grass,  straw,  &c,  used  in  packing  various  articles, 
and  also  for  covering  the  floors  of  houses. 
2.  Materials  for  mats. 

MAT'TOOK,  n.     [Sax.  mattuc;  W.  matog.] 

A  kind  of  pickax,  having  the  iron  ends  broad,  in- 
stead of  pointed.  Smart. 

MAT'TRESS,  v.  [W.  matras ;  D.  id,  ,•  It.  materasso  ; 
G.  matratie;  Fr.  maielas  ;  Arm.  matelagz,  from  mat. 
Matress,  according  to  the  etymology,  would  be  a 
more  correct  spelling.] 

A  quilted  bed  ;  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair,  moss,  or 
other  soft  material,  and  quilted. 

M  AT'12-RANT,  «.  [L.  maturo,  from  maturus,  mature, 
ripe.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  medicine,  or  application  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  which  promotes  suppuration.      Encyc. 

MAT't^-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  maturo,  to  hasten,  from  ma- 
turus,  ripe.] 

To  promote  perfect  suppuration. 

MAT'T^-RATE,  0.  i.     I1©  suppurate  perfectly. 

MAT'T4-Ra-TED,  pp.     Perfectly  suppurated. 

MAT'1}-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Suppurating  perfectly,  as  an 
abscess. 

MAT-U-RA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  ripening  or 
coming  to  maturity  ;  ripeness.  Bacon. 

2.  The  process  of  suppurating  perfectly  ;  suppura- 
tion ;  the  forming  of  pus  in  inflammations.     Quincy. 

MAT'Q-RA-TIVE,  a.  Ripening;  conducing  to  ripe- 
ness. 

2.  Conducing  to  perfect  suppuration,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  in  an  abscess. 

MA-TuRE',  a.t  [L.  maturus  ;  Dan.  moed,  moeden.  In 
W.  med  is,  complete,  perfect,  mature  ;  and  medi  sig- 
nifies, to  reap,  L.  meto.  So  ripe,  in  English,  seems 
to  be  connected  witli  reap.  In  Ch.  NtDD  signifies,  to 
come  to,  to  reach,  to  be  mature.     See  Meet.] 

1.  Ripe  ;  perfected  by  time  or  natural  growth;  as, 
a  man  of  mature  age.  We  apply  it  to  a  young  man 
who  has  arrived  to  the  age  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  competent  to  manage  his  own  concerns;  to  a 
young  woman  who  is  fit  to  be  married  ;  and  to  el- 
derly men  who  have  much  experience. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in  years. 

Addison. 
Mature  (he  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race.  Prior. 

How  shall  I  meet  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskilled  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  ?  Pope. 

2.  Brought  to  perfection  ;  used  of  plants.  The  wheat 
is  mature. 

3.  Completed  ;  prepared ;  ready.  The  plan  or 
scheme  was  mature. 

This  lies  glowing,  and  is  mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Shak. 

4.  _Come  to  suppuration. 
MA-TuRE',  v.  t.     [L.  maturo.] 

1.  To  ripen  ;  to  hasten  to  a  perfect  state  ;  to  pro- 
mote ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holea,  not  deep,  and  smear  it 
with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heal  of  the  wiue  will  not  ma- 
ture it.  Bacon. 

2.  To  advance  toward  perfection. 

Love  indulged  my  labors  past, 

Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last.  Pope. 

MA-TuRE',  v.  i.  To  advance  toward  ripeness  ;  to  be- 
come ripe  or  perfect.  Wine  matures  by  age,  or  by 
agitation  in  a  long  voyage.  The  judgment  matures 
by  age  and  experience. 

MA-TCR'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Ripened  ;  advanced  to  perfec- 
tion ;  prepared. 

MATtiRE'LY,  adv.     With  ripeness  ;  completely. 

2.  With  full  deliberation.  A  prince,  entering  on 
war,  ought  maturely  to  consider  the  state  of  his 
finances. 

3.  Earlv  ;  soon.    [A  Latinism,  little  used.]    Bentley. 
MAT-I]-RES'CENT,  a.     Approaching  to  maturity. 
MA-TOR'ING,  ppr.     Ripening  ;  being  in  or  coming  to 

a  complete  state. 
MA  Tf'RI-TY,       i  n.    Ripeness  ;  a  state  of  perfection 
MA-TORE'NESS,  \      or  completeness  ;  as,  the  maturi- 
ty of  age  or  of  judgment  ;  the  maturity  of  corn  or  of 
gTass  ;  the  maturity  of  a  plan  or  scheme. 
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2.  In  commerce,  the  maturity  of  a  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change is  the  time  when  it  becomes  due. 
MAT'U-TI-NAL,  )         rT  , 

MAT'y-TINE,       \  a-     tL-  """"(»»"-] 

Pertaining  to  the  morning.  Herbert. 

MAT'WEED,  7t.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lygeum. 
MAUD'LIN,  a.      [Corrupted  from  Magdalen,  who  is 
drawn  by  painters  with  eyes  swelledai.d  red  with 
weeping.] 

Drunk  ;  fuddled  ;  approaching  to  intoxication  ;  stu- 
pid. 

And  the  kind  maudlin  crowd  melts  in  her  praise.      Soutltern. 

MAUD'LIN,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Achillea. 
MAU'GER,  )  ado.       [Fr.   malgri,   ill   will  ;    mal   and 
MAU'GRE,  j      gri.] 

In  spite  of;    in  opposition  to;   notwithstanding; 
used  only  in  burlesque. 

This,  maueer  all  the  world,  will  1  keep  safe.  ■  Shak. 

MAU'KIN.     See  Malkin. 

MAUL,  n.     [L.  malleus.     See  Mall.] 

A  heavy  wooden  hammer  ;  written  also  Mall. 
MAUL,  v.  t.    To  beat  and  bruise  with  a  heavy  stick 
or  cudgel ;  to  wound  in  a  coarse  manner. 


Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul. 


Pope. 


MAUL'ED,  pp.    Bruised  with  a  heavy  stick  or  cudgel. 
MAUL'ING,  ppr.     Beating  with  a  cudgel. 
MAUL'-STrCK,  n.     [G.  maiden-stock.] 

The  stick  used  by  painters  of  pictures  to  keep  the 
hand  steatly  in  working. 
MAUNUH,  (mansh,)  n.     [Fr.  manche.] 

A  loose  sleeve.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 

[In  heraldry,  a  sleeve. —  E.  H.  Barker.] 
MAUND  or  MAUND,  n.     [Sax.  mand;  D.  mand.] 

1.  A  hand-basket  ;  a  word  used  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  Bengal  weight  of  100  pounds  troy,  or  82  avoir- 
dupois. Malcom. 

MAUND  or  MAUND,  j  v.  t.  and  i.     To  mut- 

MAUND'ER  or  MAUN'DER,  j      ter  ;  to  murmur  ;  to 

grumble;  to  beg.     [Obs.] 
MAUND'ERor  MAUND'ER,  n.     A  beggar:     [Obs.] 
MA UND'ER-ER  oi'MAUND'ER-ER,  n.     A  grumbler. 

[Obs.] 
MAUND'ER-ING  or  MAUND'ER-ING,  n.  Complaint. 

[Obs.] 
MAUN'DRIL,  n.     In   coal  mines,  a  pick  with  two 

shanks. 
MAUN'DY-THURS'DAY,  n.    [Supposed  to  be  from 

Sax.  mand,  a  basket,  because  on  that  day  princes  used 

to  give  alms  to  the  poor  from  their  baskets  ;  or  from 

dies  maudati,  the  day  of  command,  on  which  day  our 

Savior  gave  his  great  mandate,  that  we  should  love 

one  another.     Lye.     Johnson.] 
The  Thursday  in   Passion-week,  or  next  before 

Good-Friday. 
MAU-SO-Le'AN,  a.      Pertaining  to  a  mausoleum  ; 

monumental.  Burton. 

MAU-SO-Le'UM,  n.     [L. ;  Fr.  matisolee  ;  from  Mau- 

solus,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia,  his  widow, 

erected  a  stately  monument.] 

A  magnificent  tomb,  or  stately  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. 
MAU'THER,  n.    A  foolish  young  girl.     [JVot  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
MJlUVJilSE'  HONTE',    (mo-vaz' ont',)    re.     [Fr.] 

Bashfulness  ;  false  modesty. 
Ma' VIS,  re.     [Fr.  mauvis.] 

The  throstle  or  song-thrush  ;    Turdus  musicus  of 

Linnagus.  P.  Cyc. 

MAW,  7i.     [Sax.  maga  ;  Sw.  mage;  D.  maag ;  G.  ma- 

gen.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  brutes  ;  applied  to  the  stomach 
Of  human  beings  in  contempt  only. 

2.  The  craw  of  fowls.  jlrbnihnot. 
MAWK,  n.     A  maggot ;  a  slattern.     [Not  in  use] 
MAWK'ING-LY,  adv.     Slatternly  ;  sluttishly. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
MAWK'ISH,  a.    Apt  to  cause  satiety  or  loathing. 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  Pope. 

MAWK'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  mawkish  wav. 

MAWK'ISH-NESS,  n.    Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 

MAWKS,  re.  A  great,  awkward,  ill-dressed  girl.  [  Vul- 
gar.] Smart. 

MAWK'Y,  a.     Maggoty.     [Local.]  Grose. 

MAW'MET,  re.     [from  Malwmet.]     A  puppet ;  ancient- 
ly,  an  idol.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MAW'MET-RY,  n.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  ;  also, 
idolatry.     [Obs.'  Chaucer. 

MA W'MISH,  o,.     [drorn  maw,  or  mawmet.] 

Foolish  ;  silly  ;  idle  ;  nauseous.  L'Estrange. 

MAW'WORM,  7i.    A  worm  that  infests  the  stomach. 

Harvey. 

MAX'TL-LAR,       )  a.    [L  maxillaris,  from  maxilla,  the 

MAX'IL-LA-RY,  )    jaw-bone  ;  probably  from  the  root 
of  mash.] 

Pertaining  to  the  jaw  ;  as,  the  maxillary  bones  or 
glands. 

MAX-IL'LI-FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  cheek-bone. 

MAX-IL'LI-PED,  7t.     [L.  maxilla,  jaw,  and  pes,  foot.] 
Jaw-foot ;  a  term  applied  to  the  short,  foot-like  ap- 
pendages that  cover  the  mouth  in  a  crab,  lobster,  or 
allied  animal. 
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MAX'IM,  7i.  t  [Fr.  maxime,  It.  massima,  L.  maximum, 
literally,  the  greatest.] 

1.  An  established  principle  or  proposition  ;  a  prin- 
ciple generally  received  or  admitted  as  true.  It  is 
nearly  the  same,  in  popular  usage,  as  Axiom  in  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics. 

It  ia  a  maxim  of  slate,  that  countries  newly  acquired,  and  not 
settled,  are  matters  of  burden,  rather  tlian  of  strength. 

Bacon. 
It  is1  their  maxim,  Love  is  love's  reward.  Dryden. 

2.  In  music,  the  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal 
to  two  longs,  or  four  breves  ;  a  large.  Bushy. 

MAX'lM-MON"GER,  (-inung'ger,)  n.  One  who  deals 
much  in  maxima.  Chesterfield. 

MAX'IM-UM,  n.  [L.]  In  mathematics,  the  greatest 
number  or  quantity  attainable  in  any  given  case  ;  op- 
posed to  Minimum. 

MaY,  n.     [L.  Maius ;  Fr.  Mai ;  It.  Maggio ;  Sp.  Mayo.] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
January,  but  the  third,  beginning  with  March,  as 
was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Romans. 

2.  [Goth.  mami.     See  Maid.]      A  young  woman. 

3.  The  early  part  of  life. 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood.  Shak. 

MaY,  v.  i.  To  gather  flowers  in  May  morning.  Sidney. 

MAY,  verb  aux. ;  pret.  Might.  [Sax.  magan,  to  be 
strong  or  able,  to  avail ;  D.  mcijeu,  or  moogen  ;  G.  mb- 
geu ;  Russ.  mogu.  The  old  pret.  Mooght  is  obsolete, 
but  not  wholly  extinct  from  our  common  people.  The 
sense  is,  to  strain  or  press.] 

1.  To  be  possible.  We  say,  a  thing  may  be,  or  may 
not  be  ;  an  event  may  happen  ;  a  thing  may  be  done, 
if  means  are  not  wanting. 

2.  To  have  physical  force  ;  to  be  able. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.  Bourne. 

3.  To  have  moral  power  ;  to  have  liberty,  leave,  li- 
cense, or  permission  ;  to  be  permitted  ;  to.be  allowed. 
A  man  may  do  what  the  laws  permit.  He  may  do 
vWiat  is  not  against  decency,  propriety,  or  good  man- 
ners. We  may  not  violate  the  laws  or  the  rules  of 
good  breeding.  I  told  the  servant  he  might  be  ab- 
sent. 

Thou  jnayest  be  no  longer  steward.  — Luke  xvi. 

4.  It  is  used  in  prayer  and  petitions  to  express  de- 
sire. O,  may  we  never  experience  the  evils  we  dread. 
So  also  in  expressions  of  good  will.  May  you  live 
happily,  and  be  a  blessing  to  your  country.  It  was 
formerly  used  for  Can,  and  its  radical  sense  is  the 
same. 

May  be,  it  may  be,  mayhap,  are  expressions  equiva- 
lent to  perliaps,  by  chance,  peradoenture,  that  is,  it  is 
possible  to  be. 

MAY'-AP-PLE,  (ma'ap-pl,)  n.  The  fruit  of  an  Amer- 
ican plant,  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

MAY'RLOOM,  n.     The  hawthorn. 

MAY'-BUG,  n.  A  chafer  ;  a  buzzing  insect  Aimnoorth 

MaYTIIJSH,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

MAY'-DAY,  7i.     The  first  day  of  May. 

MAY'-DEW,  (ma'du,)  n.  The  dew  of  May,  which  is 
said  to  whiten  linen,  and  to  afford,  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations, a  red  and  odoriferous  spirit.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  from  the  preparation  of  this  dew  the 
Rosicrucians  took  their  name.  Encyc. 

MAY'DuKE,  7i.    A  variety  of  the  common  cherry. 

MAY'FLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant ;  a  flower  that  appears 
in  May.  Bacon. 

MAY' FLY,  n.    An  insect  or  fly  that  appears  in  May. 

Walton. 

MAY'-GAME,  n.  Sport  or  diversion  ;  play  such  as  is 
used  on  the  first  of  May.  Dryden. 

MAY'-LA-DY,  «,  The  queen  or  lady  of  May,  in  old 
May  games.  Dryden. 

MAY'-LIL-Y,  n.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  Convallaria 
Majalis. 

MAY'-MORN,  n.     Freshness  ;  vigor.  Shak. 

MAY'-PoLE,  71.  A  pole  to  dance  round  in  May ;  a 
long  pole  erected. 

MaY'-QUEEN,  n.  A  young  female  crowned  with 
flowers  as  queen  at  the  celebration  of  May-day. 

MAY'WEED,7i.    A  low  herb,  Anthemis  Co'tula,  grow- 

MAY'HEM.     See  Maim.  [ing  by  roadsides,  &c. 

MAY'ING,  71.     The  gathering  of  flowers  on  May-day. 

MAY'OR,  71.  [Fr.  maire  ;  Norm,  maeur,  mair,  meyre; 
Arm.  mear;  W.  maer,  one  stationed,  one  that  looks 
after  or  tends,  one  that  keeps  or  guards,  a  provost,  a 
mayor,  a  bailiff*;  maer  y  bhuial,  a  land  steward,  the 
keeper  of  a  cow-lair ;  macrdrev,  a  dairy  hamlet ;  7iia- 
erdy,  a  dairy  farm  ;  maeron,  a  male  keeper  or  dairy 
farmer;  maeres,  a  female  who  looks  after,  a  dairy 
woman  ;  maeroni,  the  office  of  a  keeper,  superintend- 
ency,  mayoralty  ;  Arm.  miret,  to  keep,  stop,  hold, 
coinciding  with  Fr.  mirer,  L.  mirvr,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Armoric. 
(See  Admirable  and  Miracle.)  A  mayor,  then,  was 
originally  an  overseer,  and,  among  country  gentle- 
men, a  steward,  a  kind  of  domestic  bailiff";  rendered 
in  the  writing  of  the  middle  ages  villicus.  (See 
Spclman,  ad  voc.)  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
L.  major  is  undoubtedly  an  error.] 

The  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  who,  in  London 
and  York,  is  called  lord  mayor.  The  mayor  of  a  city, 
in  America,  is  the  chief  judge  of  the  city  court,  and 


is  assisted,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by  two  or  more 
aldermen.  To  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon  belong 
several  courts  of  judicature,  as  the  hustings,  court  of 
requests,  and  court  of  common  council. 

MAY'Olt-AL-TY,  71.     The  office  of  a  mayor.    Bacon. 

MAY'OR-ESS,  71.     The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

MAZ'A-GAN,  71.  A  variety  of  the  common  bean, 
Faba  vulgaris. 

MAZ'AHD,  m.  [probably  from  the  root  of  mash;  Fr. 
muchoire.] 

1.  The  jaw.     [Not  used.]  Shak.     Hudibras. 

2.  A  black  cherry. 

MAZ'ARD,  v.  t.    To  knock  on  the  head.    [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
MAZ-A-RfNE',  (maz-a-reen',)  71.    A  deep  blue  color. 

2.  A  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls. 

3.  A  little  dish  set  in  a  large  one.  Ash. 
MAZE,  «.t  [Sax.  mase,  a  whirlpool;  Arm.  met,  con- 
fusion or  shame.    The  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word  are  not  ascertained.] 

1.  A   winding   and    turning;    perplexed    state    of 
things  ;  intricacy  ;  a  state  that  embarrasses. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  aDd  intricate, 

Puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error.  Addison. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought ;  perplexity;  uncertainty. 

3.  A  labyrinth. 

MAZE,  71.  t.  To  bewilder  ;  to  confound  with  intri- 
cacy ;  to  amaze.  Spenser. 

MAZE,  v.  L     To  he  bewildered.     [  Obs.]        Chaucer. 

MAZ'ED-NESS,  n.    Confusion  ;  astonishment.    [  Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

MAZ'EIt,  71.  A  maple  cup.  [Obs.]   Spenser.     Dryden. 

MA'ZI-LY,  adv.     With  perplexity. 

MA'ZI-NESS,  n.     Perplexity. 

MAZ-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  mazology. 

MA-ZOL'O-GIST,  71.     One  versed  in  mazology. 

MA-ZOL'0-GY,  71.  [Gr.  pa!,oc,  a  breast,  and  loyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  mammif- 
erous  animals.  Edin.  Encyc. 

MA'ZY,  a.  Winding  ;  perplexed  with  turns  and 
windings;  intricate;  as,  771327/ error.  Milton. 

To  run  the  ring  and  trace  the  mazy  round.  Dryden. 

M.  D. ;  Medicinm  Doctor,  doctor  of  medicine. 
ME,  prOTl.  pers.;  the  objective  case  of  /,  answering  to 
the  oblique  cases  of  ego,  in  Latin.  [Sax.  we  ;  Goth. 
mik  ;  G.  mirk;  Fr.  77101;  L.  7711/11 ;  Sp.  7711;  It.  mi  or 
me;  Arm.  me;  Port,  mim ;  D.  7711/;  Gaelic,  7111;  Hin- 
doo, mejko  i  Sans.  771c.  The  Hindoos  use  711c  in  the 
nominative,  as  in  Celtic  and  French,  mi,  71101.] 

Follow  me  ;  give  to  me ;  go  with  711c.  The  phrase 
"I  followed  me  close,"  is  not  in  use.  Before  think, 
as  in  methinks,  me  is  properly  in  the  dative  case,  and 
the  verb  is  impersonal ;  the  construction  is,  it  appears 
to  me. 
MeA'COCK,  71.     [On.  meek  and  cock.]     An  uxorious, 

effeminate  man.     [JVot  used.]  Johnson. 

MEA'eOCK,  a.    Tame;  timorous;  cowardly.     [JVot 

used.]  Shak. 

MeAI),  (meed,)  71.     [Sax.  medo,  medu,  mead  or  wine  ; 

D.  mee.de  ;  G.  7ne'A ;  Dan.  mibd ;  W.  771C7. ;  Ir.  miodh  or 

mea/lh;  Arm.  mei.     In  Gr.  ucOv  is  wine,  as  is  madja 

in    Sanscrit,  and  medo   in  Zend.     In    Russ.  med  or 

medo  is  honey.     If  the  word  signifies  primarily  liquor 

in  general,  it  may  be  allied  to  Gr.  uvdau,  L.  madeo,  to 

be  wet.    But  it  may  have  had  its  name  from  honey.] 

A  fermented  liquor  consisting  of  honey  and  water, 

sometimes  enriched  with  spices.  Encyc. 

MEAD,  (meed,)  In.      [Sax.   made,   mmdewe;   G. 

MEAD'OW,  (med'o,)  J      matte,  a  mat,  and  a  meadow  ; 

Ir.  madh.     The  sense  is,  extended  or  flat,  depressed 

land.     It  is  supposed  that  this  word  enters  into  the 

name   Mcdiolanum,   now   Milan,   in    Italy ;   that   is, 

mead-latut] 

A  tract  of  low  land.  In  America,  the  word  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  consisting  of  a  rich  mold  or  an  alluvial  soil, 
whether  grass  land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  wood  land  ; 
as,  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  C0nnectic.1t. 
The  word,  with  us,  does  not  necessarily  imply  wet 
laud.  This  species  of  land  is  called,  in  the  Western 
States,  bottoms,  or  bottom-land.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  other  low  or  flat  lands,  particularly  lands 
appropriated  to  the  culture  of  grass. 

The  word  is  said  to  be  applied,  in  Great  Britain, 
to  land  somewhat  watery,  but  covered  with  grass. 

Johnson. 
Meadow   means   pasture  or   grass   land,  annually 
mown  for  hay  ;  but  more  particularly,  land  too  moist 
for  cattle  to  graze  on  in  winter,  without  spoiling  the 
sward.  •  Encyc.     Cyc. 

[Mead  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 
MEAD'OW-LARK,  71.     A  well-known,  beautiful  bird, 
Alauda  magna  of  Wilson,  often  seen  in  meadows  anil 
open  fields  in  the  United  States.     Its  note  is  clear, 
but  melancholy.  Encyc.  Am. 

MEAD'oW-6RE,  (med'o-,)  71.      In   mineralogy,  con- 

choidal  hog  iron  ore.  Ure. 

MEAD'OW-ROE,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thalictrum. 
MEAD'OW-SAF'FRON,   71.      A   bulbous,   medicinal 

plant  of  the  gen"a«  Cclchicum. 
MEAD'OW-SAX'I-FRAGE,  11.     A  plant  of  the  genus 
Seseli.  Partington. 
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MEAD'oW-SWEET,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spi- 
raa. 

MEAD'oW-WORT,  71.     A  plant.  Drayton. 

MEAD'oW-Y,  (ine'do-e,)  a.     Containing  meadow. 

MeA'GER,  /    ,     -,  ....    (a.     [Fr.  maigre;  Sp.  and  It. 

MEA'GRE,  \  tme  gwr,;  j  ma(frl).  L  macer;  D.  G. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  mager  ;  Gr.  uikkos,  uitcpost  small  ;  al- 
lied to  Eng.  meek  ;  Ch.  ""INO,  to  be  thin,  to  be  de- 
pressed, to  subdue  ;  Heb.  liD,  id.  Class  Mg,  No.  2, 
9,  10,  13.] 

1.  Thin  ;  lean  ;  destitute  of  flesh  or  having  little 
flesh  ;  applied  to  animals. 

Meager  were  his  looks; 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Sliak. 

2.  Poor;  barren  ;  destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  or 
any  thing  valuable  ;  as,  a  meager  soil  ;  meager  lime- 
stone. Journ.  of  Science. 

3.  Barren;  poor;  wanting  strength  of  diction,  or 
richness  of  ideas  or  imagery  ;  as,  a  meager  style  or 
composition  ;  meager  annals. 

MEA'GER,  (  v.  I.     To  make  lean.     [JYot  used.] 
MEA'GRE,  \  Knolles. 

MEA'GER-LY,  adv.     Poorly  ;  thinly. 
MEA'GER-NESS,  71.     Leanness  ;  want  of  flesh. 

2.  Poorness  ;  barrenness  ;  want  of  fertility  or  rich- 
ness. 

3.  Scantiness  ;  barrenness  ;  as,  the  meagerness  of 
service.  Bacon. 

MEAK,  (meek,)  71.    A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

Tusser. 
MEAL,  77.     [Sax.  meet,  a  part  or  portion  ;  D.  maal ;  G. 
maid;  probably  from  breaking.     Seethe  next  word.] 

1.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  time  ;  a  repast. 
It  is  customary,  in  the  United  States,  to  eat  three 
meals  in  a  day.  The  principal  7iieu"  of  our  ancestors 
was  dinner,  at  noon. 

2.  A  part  ;  a  fragment ;  in  the  word  piecemeal. 
MEAL,  71-     [Sax.  mculeme,  melewe  ;  G.  mehl ;  Sw.  mi'bl ; 

Dan.  and  D.  rneel;  G.  mchlicht,  mealy,  mellow  ;  W. 
mdl,  bruised,  ground,  smooth.  This  word  seems  to 
be  allied  to  mill,  L.  mola,  and  to  L.  mollis,  Eng.  mel- 
low. The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to  break,  com- 
minute, or  grind  to  fine  particles,  and  hence  the 
sense  of  softness  ;  or  the  sense  of  softness  may  be 
from  yielding  or  smoothness,  and  the  verb  may  be 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  The  substance  of  edible  grain  ground  to  fine 
particles,  and  not  bolted  or  sifted.  Meal  primarih, 
includes  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Since  bolting 
has  been  generally  practiced,  the  word  meal  is  not 
generally  applied  to  the  finer  part,  or  flour,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  though  I  believe  it  is  sometimes 
so  used.  In  New  England,  meal  is  now  usually  ap- 
plied to  ground  maize,  whether  bolted  or  unbolted, 
called  Indian  meal  or  corn-meal.  The  words  wheat- 
meal  and  rye-meal  are  rarely  used,  though  not  wholly 
extinct ;  and  meal  occurs,  also,  in  oatmeal. 

2.  Flour;  the  finer  part  of  pulverized  grain.  [This 
.sense  is  now  uncommon.] 

MEAL,  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  meal,  or  to  mix  meal 
with.     [Little  used.] 

MEAL'I-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  mealy  ;  soft- 
ness or  smoothness  to  the  touch. 

MEAL'-MAN,  71.     A  man  that  deals  in  meal. 

MEAL'-TIME,  71.     The  usual  time  of  eating  meals. 

MEAL'Y,  (me'le,)  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  meal ; 
soft ;  smooth  to  the  feel. 

2.  Like  meal ;  farinaceous  ;  soft ;  dry  and  friable  ; 
as,  a  mealy  potato  ;  a  mealy  apple. 

3.  Overspread  with  something  that  resembles 
meal  ;  as,  the  mealy  wings  of  an  insect.    Thomson. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTH-.ED,  a.  Literally,  having  a  soft 
mouth  ;  hence,  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain 
language;  inclined  to  speak  of  any  thing  in  softer 
terms  than  the  truth  will  warrant.  L'Estrange. 

MEAL'Y-MOUTH'ED-NESS,  71.  Inclination  to  ex- 
press the  truth  in  soft  words,  or  to  disguise  the  plain 
fact ;  reluctance  to  tell  the  plain  truth. 

MEAN,  (meen,)  a.t  [Sax.  nuene,  gemane ;  the  latter 
word  signifies  common,  L.  communis.  Mean  coincides 
in  elements  with  Sax.  rrueneg,  many,  and  the  primary 
sense  may  be,  a  crowd,  like  vulgar,  from  L.  rulgus. 
If  the  primary  sense  is  small,  it  coincides  with  Ir. 
mion,  W.  man,  or  main,  Fr.  menu,  It.  meno,  L.  minor 
and  minuo,  to  diminish  ;  but  I  think  the  word  be- 
longs to  the  root  of  common.  See  Class  Mil,  No.  2 
and  5.] 

1.  Wanting  dignity  ;  low  in  rank  or  birth  ;  as,  a 
man  of  mean  parentage,  mean  birth  or  origin. 

2.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind  ;  low-minded  ;  base  ; 
destitute  of  honor  ;  spiritless. 

Can  you  imagine  1  so  mean  could  prove, 

To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  ?  Dryden. 

3.  Contemptible  ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions  and  great  Cesar  found 

Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  Philips. 

4.  Of  little  value  ;  low  in  worth  or  estimation  ; 
worthy  of  little  or  no  regard. 

1  promote  any  mean  worldly 
Smalridge. 

5.  Of  little  value ;  humble  ;  poor ;  as,  a  mean 
abode  ;  a  mean  dress. 
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MEA 

MEAN,  a.  [Fr.  moyen;  Sp.  and  Port,  mediano ;  L. 
medium,  medius ;  Ir.  meadkan.     See  Middle.] 

1.  Middle  ;  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremes. 

According  to  the  fittest  Btyle  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.    Milton. 

2.  Intervening ;  intermediate ;  coming  between  ; 
as,  in  the  mean  time  or  while. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  term  denoting  a  quantity  hav- 
ing an  intermediate  value  between  several  others, 
which  are. formed  according  to  any  assigned  law  of 
succession.  Brande. 

MEAN,  71.  The  middle  point  or  place;  the  middle 
rate  or  degree ;  mediocrity ;  medium.  Observe  the 
golden  mean. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.  Dryden. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 

Allow  of  any  mean  lu  poesy.  Roscommon. 

2.  Intervening  time;  interval  of  time;  interim; 
meantime. 

And  in  the  mean,  vouchsafe  her  honorable  tomb.         Spenser. 
Here  is  an  omission  of  time  or  while. 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  having  an  intermedi- 
ate value  between  several  others,  which  are  formed 
according  to  any  assigned  law  of  succession. 

Brande, 
4..  Measure  ;  regulation.     [Not  in  use.]     Spenser. 

5.  Instrument ;  that  which  is  used  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject ;  the  medium  through  which  something  is  done. 

The  virtuous  conversation  of  Christians  was  a  mean  to  work  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  lo  Christ.  Hooker. 

In  this  sense,  means,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
used,  and  often  with  a  definitive  and  verb  in  the 
singular. 

By  this  means  he  iiad  them  more  at  vantage.  Bacon. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not  be  rested  on  as 
an  end,  but  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  good.  Alterbury. 

6.  Means,  in  the  plural,  income,  revenue,  re- 
sources, substance,  or  estate,  considered  as  the  in- 
strument of  effecting  any  purpose.  He  would  have 
built  a  house,  but  he  wanted  means. 

Ycur  means  are  slender.  Shale. 

7.  Instrument  of  action  or  performance ;  as,  the 
great  means  of  success. 

By  all  means ;  certainly  ;  without  fail.  Go,  by  all 
means. 

By  no  means ;  not  at  all ;  certainly  not ;  not  in  any 
degree. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  eo  good  as  that 
on  the  other.  Addison. 

By  no  manner  of  means ,'  by  no  means  ;  not  the 
least.  Burke. 

By  any  means  ;  in  any  way  ;  possibly  ;  at  all. 


MeAN'TiME,       ( in  the  intervening  time.     [In  this 
MeAN'WHILE;  \      use  of  these  words,  there  is  an 

omission  of  in  or  in  the;  in  the  mean  time.] 
MEAN,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Meant,  (ment.)  [Sax. 
mienan,  menan,  to  mean,  to  intend,  also  to  re- 
late, to  recite  or  tell,  also  to  moan,  to  lament ;  G. 
meinen  ;  D.  meencn  ;  Sw.  menu  ;  Dan.  mecner,  mener  ; 
Euss.  mnyu,  to  think  or  believe  ;  Ir.  smuainim.  It 
coincides  in  origin  with  L.  mens,  Eng.  mind.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  set  or  to  thrust  forward,  to 
reach,  stretch,  or  extend.  So  in  L.  intendo,  to  stretch 
onward  or  toward,  and  propono,  to  propose,  to  set  or 
put  forward.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  view,  or  contemplation ; 
to  intend. 

What  mean  you  by  this  Bervice  !  —  Ex.  xii. 

2.  To  intend  ;  to  purpose;  to  design,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  future  act. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  for  good.  — Gen.  1. 

3.  To  signify  ;  to  indicate. 

What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  ?  — Gen.  xxi. 

"What  meanelh  the  noise  of  this  great  shout  in  the  camp  of  the 

Hebrews  F  —  1  Sam.  iv. 
Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meaneth.  —  Matt.  ix. 

MEAN,  (meen,)  v.  i.  To  have  thought  or  ideas  ;  or 
to  have  meaning  Pope. 

ME-AN'DER,  7i.  [The  name  of  a  winding  river  in 
Phrygia.] 

1.  A  winding  course  ;  a  winding  or  turning  in  a 
passage  ;  as,  the  meanders  of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

Hale. 
While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  maze  ;  a  labyrinth  ;  perplexity ;  as,  the  mrait- 
ders  of  the  law.  Arbuthnot. 

ME-AN'DER,  v.  t.  To  wind,  turn,  or  flow  round  ;  to 
mnke  flexuous.  Drayton. 

ME-AN'DER,  v.  i.  To  wind  or  turn  in  a  course  or 
passage  ;  to  be  intricate.  Shenstone. 

ME-AN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Winding  in  a  course, 
passage,  or  current. 

ME-AN'DER-ING,  71.     A  winding  course. 

ME-AN'DRl-AN,  a.     Winding;  having  many  turns. 

ME-AN-DRI'NA,  71.  A  genus  of  corals  with  mean- 
dering ('ells,  as  the  brain-stone  coral.  Mantell. 

mI^an'drous,  i a-   Windin?  1  fiexuous-     Kms- 
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MeAN'ING,  ppr.     Having  in  mind ;  intending  ;  signi- 
fying. 
_  2.  Significant ;  as,  a  meaning  look. 

MeAN'ING,  71.  That  which  exists  in  the  mind,  view, 
or  contemplation  as  a  settled  aim  or  purpose,  though 
not  directly  expressed.  We  say,  this  or  that  is  not 
his  meaning. 

2.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  aim ;  with  reference  to  a 
future  act. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  toward  you. 

Shak. 

3.  Signification.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
parade?  The  meaning  of  a  hieroglyphic  is  not  al- 
ways obvious. 

4.  The  sense  of  words  or  expressions  ;  that  which 
is  to  be  understood  ;  signification  ;  that  which  the 
writer  or  speaker  intends  to  express  or  communicate. 
Words  have  a  literal  meaning,  or  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
real  meaning. 

_  5.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking.     [Little  used.] 
MeAN'ING-LESS,  a.     Having  no  meaning. 
MEAN'ING-LY,  adv.     Significantly  ;  intendingly. 
MEAN'LY,  ado.     [See  Mean.]     Moderately  ;  not  in  a 
great  degree. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  meanly  cultivated.     [Not 
used.]  Dryden. 

2.  Without  dignity  or  rank  ;  in  a  low  condition ; 
as,  meanly  born. 

3.  Poorly  ;  as,  meanly  dressed. 

4.  Without  greatness  or  elevation  of  mind  ;  with- 
out honor  ;  with  a  low  mind  or  narrow  views.  He 
meanly  declines  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

Would  you  meaidy  thus  rely 

On  power  you  know  I  must  obey  I  Prior. 

5.  Without  respect ;  disrespectfully.  We  can  not 
bear  to  hear  others  speak  meanly  of  our  kindred. 

MEAN'NESS,  B.t  Want  of  dignity  or  rank;  low 
state  ;  as,  meanness  of  birth  or  condition.  Poverty  is 
not  always  meanness  ;  it  may  be  connected  with  it, 
but  men  of  dignified  miuds  and  manners  are  often 
poor. 

2.  Want  of  excellence  of  any  kind  ;  poorness ; 
rudeness. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the  workman 
ship.  Addison. 

3.  Lowness  of  mind ;  ivant  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  want  of  honor.  Meanness  in  men  incurs  con- 
tempt.    All  dishonesty  is  meanness. 

4.  Sordidness  ;  niggardliness;  opposed  to  Liber- 
ality or  Charitableness.  Meanness  is  very  differ- 
ent from  frugality. 

5.  Want  of  richness;  poorness;  as,  the  meanness 
of  dress  or  equipage. 

MEAN'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Having  a  mean  spirit. 

MEANS,  71.  pi.    Resources  or  income. 

2.  Instrument  for  gaining  an  end  ;  as,  by  this 
means.     [See  Mean.] 

MEANT,  (ment,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Mean. 

MeAR,  71.     A  boundary  or  limit.     [See  Mere.] 

Spe]iser. 

MEASE,  71.  [from  the  root  of  measure.]  The  quan- 
tity of  500  ;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings.  [JVot  used  in 
America.] 

MEA'SLE,  (mee'zl,)  71.     A  leper.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wiclif. 

MeA'SL/HD,  (mee'zld,)  o.  [See  Measles.]  Infected 
or  spotted  with  measles. 

MeA'SLES,  (mee'zlz,)  71.,  with  a  plural  termination. 
[G.  maser,  a  spot ;  masig,  ineasled  ;  D.  mazelen :  from 
sprinkling  or  from  mixing.     Class  Ms,  No.  14,  15.] 

1.  A  contagious  disease  of  the  human  body,  usu- 
ally characterized  by  a  crimson  rash  upqn  the  skin, 
in  stigmatized  dots,  grouped  in  irregular  circles  or 
crescents;  appearing  about  the  third  day,  and  termi- 
nating about  the  seventh  ;  preceded  by  symptoms 
like  catarrh,  and  accompanied  by  a  constitutional 
febrile  affection,  which  is  either  a  synochus  or  an  ex- 
quisite typhus. 

2.  A  disease  of  swine.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees.  Mortimer. 
MeA'SLY,  (mee'zly,)  a.     Infected   with   measles   or 

eruptions.  Swift. 

MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  (mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.  [See  Measure.] 
That  may  be  measured  ;  susceptible  of  mensuration 
or  computation.  Bentley. 

2.  Moderate  ;  in  small  quantity  or  extent. 

MEAS'TJR-A-BLE-NESS,  (mezh'ur-a-bl-ness,)  v..  The 
quality  of  admitting  mensuration. 

MEAS'lfR-A-BLY,  (mezh'ur-,)  adv.  Moderately  ;  in 
a  limited  degree. 

ME AS'tJRE,  (mezh'ur,)  71.  [Fr.  mesure ;  It.  misura  ; 
Sp.  medida  ;  Arm.  musur  or  musul ;  Ir.  meas ;  W. 
meidyr  and  mesur ;  G.  7nass,  measure,  and  messen,  to 
measure;  D.  maat;  Sw.  matt ;  Dan.  maade,  measure, 
and  mode  ;  L.  mensura,  from  mensus,  with  a  casual  71, 
the  participle  of  metior,  to  measure,  Eng.  to  mete  ;  Gr. 
pernor,  p£T//eu).  With  these  correspond  the  Eng.  meet, 
fit,  proper,  and  meet,  the  verb  ;  Sax.  gemet,  meet,  fit ; 
metan  and  gemettan,  to  meet  or  meet  with,  to  find,  to 
mete  or  measure,  and  to  paint.  The  sense  is,  to  come 
to,  to  fall,  to  happen,  and  this  sense  is  connected 
with  that  of  stretching,  extending,  that  is,  reaching 
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to ;  the  latter  gives  the  sense  of  measure.  We  find 
in   Heb.  id,   measure  ;  "no,  to  mets,  to  measure. 

This  word,  in  Ar.  <X<j  madda,  signifies  to  stretch 
or  extend,  to  draw  out  in  length  or  time ;  as  do  other 
verbs  with  the  same  elements,  under  one  of  which 
we  find  the  meta  of  the  Latins.  The  Ch.  Nioo  sig- 
nifies, to  come  to,  to  arrive,  to  reach,  to  be  mature, 
and  Nsn,  in  Heb.  Ch.  and  Eth.,  signifies,  to  find,  to 
come  to.  Now,  the  Saxon  verb  unites  in  itself  the 
significations  of  all  three  of  the  Oriental  verbs.] 

1.  The  whole  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  thing,  in- 
cluding length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth  and  broader  than 
the  sea.  —  Job  xi. 

It  is  applied,  also,  to  length  ar  to  breadth  sepa- 
rately. 

2.  That  by  which  extent  or  dimension  is  ascer- 
tained, either  length,  breadth,  thickness,  capacity,  or 
amount ;  as,  a  rod  or  pole  is  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half;  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard,  are  measures  of 
length  ;  a  gallon  is  a  measure  of  capacity.  Weights 
and  measures  should  be  uniform.  Silver  and  gold 
are  the  common  measure  of  value. 

3.  A  limited  or  definite  quantity ;  as,  a  measure  of 
wine  or  beer. 

4.  Determined  extent  or  length  ;  limit. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  my  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days. 
—  Ps.  xxxix, 

5.  .A  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted  or  pro- 
portioned. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence.  More. 

6.  Proportion  ;  quantity  settled. 

I  enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  its  meas- 
ures of  punishment ;  yet  there  is  such  a  law.  Locke. 
7    Full  or  sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge,  Skak. 

8.  Extent  of  power  or  office. 

We  will  net  boast  of  things  widiout  our  measure.  —  2  Cor.  x. 

9.  Portion  allotted  ;  extent  of  ability. 

If  else  thou  seekest 
Aught  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  Milton. 

10.  Degree  ;  quantity  indefinite. 

I  have  hid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  description  of  the  old 
world.  Abbot. 

A  great  measure  of  discretion  is  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
confession.  Taylor. 

11.  In  music,  that  division  by  which  the  motion  of 
music  is  regulated  ;  or  the  interval  or  space  of  time 
between  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hand  or  foot  of 
him  who  beats  time.  This  measure  regulates  the 
time  of  dwelling  on  each  note.  Encyc. 

12.  In  poetry,  the  measure  or  meter  is  the  manner 
of  ordering  and  combining  the  quantities,  or  the  long 
and  short  syllables.  Thus  hexameter,  pentameter, 
Iambic,  Sapphic  verses,  &c,  consist  of  different 
measures.  JLncyc. 

13.  In  dancing,  the  interval  between  steps,  cor- 
responding to  the  interval  between  notes  in  the 
music. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight.  Shak. 

Hence,  a  dance.  Walter  Scott. 

14.  In  geometry,  any  quantity  assumed  as  one,  or 
unity,  to  which  other  homogeneous  or  similar  quanti- 
ties are  referred  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  Brande. 

15.  Means  to  an  end  ;  an  act,  step,  or  proceeding, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  an  object;  an  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  word,  applicable  to  almost  every 
act  preparatory  to  a  final  end,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained.  Thus  we  speak  of  legislative  measures, 
political  measures,  public  measures,  prudent  measures, 
a  rash  measure,  effectual  measures,  inefficient  meas- 
ures. 

16.  In  geology,  the  term  measures  is  sometimes 
'Used  for  beds  or  strata ;  as,  coal  measures ;  lead 
measures.  Brande. 

In  measure ;  with  moderation  ;  without  excess. 

Without  measure;  without  limits;  very  largely  or 
copiously. 

To  have  hard  measure ;  to  be  harshly  or  oppressive- 
ly treated. 

Lineal  or  long  measure;  measure  of  length  ;  the 
measure  of  lines  or  distances. 

Liquid  measure ;  the  measure  of  liquors. 
MEAS'URE,  (mezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  compute  or  ascertain 
extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity,  by  a  cer- 
tain rule  or  standard  ;  as,  to  measure  land  ;  to  measure 
distance  ;  to  measure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  ;  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  any  thing;  as,  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  moisture. 

3.  To  pass  through  or  over. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shak. 

The  vessel  plows  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way.  Dryden. 

4.  To  judge  of  distance,  extent,  or  quantity ;  as, 
to  measure  any  thing  by  the  eye. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 

Thy  power ;  what  thought  can  measure  thee  I  Milton. 
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a  contented  Bpirit,  meast 
,  not  your  fortunes  by  you 


5.  To  adjust ;  to  proportion. 

■  desires  by  your  for- 
.  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
—  Matt.  rii. 

MEAS'URE,  v.  i.  To  be  of  a  certain  extent,  or  to 
have  a  certain  length,  breadth,  or  thickness;  as, 
cloth  measures  three  fourths  of  a  yard  ;  a  tree  meas- 
ures three  feet  in  diameter. 

MEAS' IJR-.ED,  (mezh'urd,)  pp.  Computed  or  ascer- 
tained by  a  rule  or  standard  ;  adjusted  ;  proportioned  ; 
passed  over. 

2.  a.  Equal ;  uniform ;  steady.  He  walked  with 
measured  steps. 

3.  Limited  or  restricted  ;  as,  in  no  measured  terms. 
MEAS'lfRE-LESS,  (mi'zh'ur-less,)  a.    Without  meas- 
ure ;  unlimited  ;  immeasurable.  Shale. 

MEAS'IJRE-MENT,  (mezh'ur-ment,)  n.  The  act  of 
measuring;  mensuration.  Burke. 

MEAS'UR-ER,  (me/h'ur-er,)  n.  One  who  measures  ; 
one  whose  occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure  commod- 
ities in  market. 

MEAS'l|R-tNG,  (mezh'ur-ing,)  ppr.  Computing  or 
ascertaining  length,  dimensions,  capacity,  or  amount. 

2.  a.  Used  in  measuring  ;  as,  a  measuring-rod. 

3.  a.  A  measuring  cast ;  a  throw  or  cast  that  re- 
quires to  be  measured,  or  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  another  but  by  measuring.  Waller. 

MEAT,  (meet,)  n.  [Sax.  mate,  mete;  Goth,  mate;  Sw. 
mat;  Dan.  mad;  Hindoo,  mas.  In  W.maethu  signi- 
fies, to  feed,  to  nourish,  Corn,  methia.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohegans,  in  America,  meetsch  signifies, 
eat  thou  ;  mectsoo,  he  eats.     Qu.  maize  and  mast.'] 

1.  Food  in  general ;  any  thing  eaten  for  nourish- 
ment, either  by  man  or  beast. 

And  God  said.  Behold,  1  have  given  you  every  herb  —  to  you  it 

shall  be  lor  meat.  .—  Gen.  i. 
Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meatl'or  you.  —  Gen.  ix. 
Thy  carcass  shall  be  mem  to  all  fowls  of  the  air.  — Deut.  xxviii. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food.  This  is  now 
the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The  meat  of  carniv- 
orous animals  is  tough,  coarse,  and  ill-flavored.  The 
meat  of  herbivorous  animals  is  generally  palatable. 

3.  In  Scripture,  spiritual  food  ;  that  which  sustains 
and  nourishes  spiritual  life  or  holiness. 

My  flesh  is  meat  indeed.  — John  vi. 

4.  Spiritual  comfort ,  that  which  delights  the  soul. 

My  meat  is  to  do  the  wi'l  of  Him  that  sent  me.  — John  iv. 

5.  Products  of    lie  earth  proper  for  food.     Hab.  iii. 

6.  The  more  ostruse  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or 
mysteries  of  relig  on.     Heb.  v. 

7.  Ceremonial  ordinances.    Heb.  xiii. 

To  sit  at  meat ;  to  sit  or  recline  at  the  table. 

Scripture. 
MeAT'ET"  a.  Feu.  fattened.  [Not  used.]  Tusser. 
MEATH1',  m.     [W.  mei.     See  Mead.]     A  sweet  liquor 

or  drini-  ;  mead.     [Not  used.]  Milton. 

MEAT'   JF'FER-ING,  n.     An    offering  consisting  of 

meat    r  food,  in  distinction  from  a  drink-offering. 
MEAT  If,  a.     Fleshy,  but  not  fat.     [Local.]     Grose. 
MEAViL,  (mule.)     See  Mewl. 
MEA'i'LING,  ppr.     Falling  in  small  drops  ;  properly, 

MrzzLiNG,  or  rather  Mistling,  from  mist.  Arbuthnot. 
ME-GHAN'ie,  I  a.  [L.  mechanicus ;  Fr.  mecha- 
ME-€HAN'I€-AL,  (      niquc;  Gr.  pnxaviKOi,  from  un- 

\avq,  a  machine.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  machines,  or  to  the  art  of  con- 
structing machines  ;  pertaining  to  the  art  of  making 
wares,  goods,  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  We  say, 
a  man  is  employed  in  mechanical  labor ;  he  lives  by 
mechanical  occupation. 

2.  Constructed  or  performed  by  the  rules  or  laws 
of  mechanics.     The  work  is  not  mechanical. 

3.  Skilled  in  the  art  of  making  machines  ;  bred  to 
manual  labor.  Johnson. 

4.  Pertaining  to  artisans  or  mechanics;  vulgar. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 

Descend  to  a  mechanic  dialect.  Roscommon. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in 
philosophy  ;  as,  mechanical  powers  or  forces  ;  a  me- 
chanical principle. 

6.  Noting  action  or  performance  without  design  or 
reflection,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit. 

7.  Acting  by  physical  power 

The  terms  mechanical  and  chemical  are  thus  distin- 
guished :  those  changes  which  bodies  undergo  with- 
out altering  their  constitution,  that  is,  losing  their 
identity,  such  a^  changes  of  place,  of  figure,  &c, 
are  mechanical. ;  those  which  alter  the  constitution  of 
bodies,  making  them  different  substances,  as  when 
flour,  yeast,  and  water  unite  to  form  bread,  are  chem- 
ical. In  the  one  case,  the  changes  relate  to  masses 
of  matter,  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 
the  action  of  the  wind  on  a  ship  under  sail  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  changes  occur  between  the  parti- 
cles of  matter,  as  the  action  of  heat  in  melting  lead, 
or  the  union  of  sand  and  lime  forming  mortar.  Most 
of  what  are  usually  called  the  mechanic  arts  are 
partly  mechanical,  and  partly  chemical. 

Mechanical  solution  of  a  problem  ;  a  solution  by  any 
art  or  contrivance   not    strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
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means  of  the  ruler  and  compasses  and  other  instru- 
ments. Barlow. 

ME-€IIAN'I€,  n.     A  person  whose  occupation  is  to 
construct  machines,  or   goods,  wares,  instruments, 
furniture,  and  the  like. 
2.  One  skilled  in  a  mechanical  occupation  or  art. 

ME-CHAN'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  laws 
of  mechanism,  or  good  workmanship. 

2.  By  physical  force  or  power. 

3.  By  the  laws  of  motion,  without  intelligence  or 
design,  or  by  the  force  of  habit.  We  say,  a  man 
arrives  to  such  perfection  in  playing  on  an  instru- 
ment, that  his  fingers  move  mechanically . 

Mechanically  turned  or  inclined  ;  naturally  or  habit- 
ually disposed  to  use  mechanical  arts.  Sicift. 

Mechanically  solved  ;  solved  in  a  way  not  strictly 
geometrical.     [See  Mechanical.] 

ME-CHAN'ie-AL-NESS,  n,  The  state  of  being  me- 
chanical, or  governed  by  mechanism. 

ME-CHAN'IG-AL  PHI-LOS'O-PHY,  n.  That  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  bodies,  Olmsted. 

ME-CHAN'ie-AL  POWERS,  n.  pi.  Certain  instru- 
ments or  simple  machines  employed  to  facilitate  the 
moving  of  weights  or  the  overcoming  of  resistance. 
They  are  the  lever,  wheel,  and  axle,  pulley,  screw, 
inclined  plane,  and  wedge.  Hutton. 

MEeH-A-NI"CIAN,  (mek-a-nish'an,)  n.  One  skilled 
in  mechanics. 

ME-CHAN'ies,  n.  That  science  which  treats  of  the 
doctrines  of  motion.  It  investigates  the  forces  by 
which  bodies  are  kept  either  in  equilibrium  or  in 
motion,  and  is  accordingly  divided  into  statics  and 
dynamics. 

It  is  a  well-known  truth   in   mechanics,   that    the   actual    and 
theoretical  powers  of  a  machine  will  never  coincide. 

,  J.  Appleton. 

ME€H'AN-ISM,  (mek'an-izm,)  n.  The  construction 
of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instrument,  intended  to 
apply  power  to  a  .useful  purpose  ;  the  structure  of 
parts,  or  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  machine 
are  united  to  answer  its  designs  ;  also,  the  parts 
themselves. 

2.  Action  of  a  machine,  according  to  the  laws  of 
mechanics. 

MECH'AN-IST,  n.  The  maker  of  machines,  or  one 
skilled  in  mechanics. 

MECH'AN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  contrivance,  art, 
or  skill  ;  to  form  by  contrivance  or  design. 

MECH'AN-rZ-£D,  pp.     Made  by  art,  design,  or  skill. 

MECH'AN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  by  art  or  skill. 

MECH-AN-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  An  artist  who,  by  me- 
chanical means,  multiplies  copies  of  any  works  of 
art. 

MECH-AN-OG'RA-PHY,?!.  [Gr.  pr>xavri,a.  machine, 
and  ypa$'.o,  to  write  or  engrave.] 

The  art  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing,  or  any 
work  of  art,  by  the  use  of  a  machine.  Elmes. 

MEOH'LIN,  n.     A  species  of  lace,  made  at  Mechlin. 

ME-CHo'A-CAN  or  ME-CHCA-CAN,  n.  White  jal- 
ap, the  root  of  an  American  species  of  Convolvulus, 
from  Mechoacan,  in  Mexico;  a  purgative  of  slow 
operation,  but  safe.  Encyc. 

MECON-ATE,  n.     A  salt  consisting  of  meconic  acid 

ME-€ON'I€,  a.     [Gr.  unKiov,  a  poppy.]      [and  a  base. 
Meconic  acid  is  a  peculiar  acid  contained  in  opium. 

ME-CON'I-NA,  (  r„r  „„„„„„! 

MEe'o-NiN,    | '  •  [G  f"1™"' a  p°ppy-J 

A  proximate  principle,  and,  as  is  supposed,  one  of 
the  active  principles  of  opium.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  without  any  nitro- 
gen. It  is  not  an  alkaloid,  but  may  yet  prove  to  be 
an  acid,  to  the  suspicion  of  which  its  composition 
would  lead. 
MECO-NITE,  n.     A  small  sandstone  ;  ammite. 

Coze.     Da  Costa. 
ME-CO'NI-UM,  n.    [Gr.  unxiovtov,  from  jutikwu,  poppy.] 

1.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy,  which  has 
the  virtues  of  opium  in  a  feeble  degree. 

Coxe.     Encyc. 

2.  The  first  faxes  of  infants.  Coxe. 
MED'AL,  n.     [Fr.  medaille  ;  It.  medaglia  ;  Sp.  mcdalla  ; 

Arm.  metallinn ;  from  L.  metallum,  metal.     Q.U.  Ar. 

VLa.-o  matala,  to  beat  or  extend  by  beating.     Class 

Md,  No.  45.] 

A  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  stamped 
with  some  figure  or  device  either  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  distinguished  person  or  event,  or  to 
serve  as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  coins  of  the  an- 
cients are  also  called  medals. 

MED'AL-ET,  n.  A  small  medal  not  intended  for 
general  circulation.  Pink. 

MED'AL-IST,  n.  A  person  that  is  skilled  or  curious 
in  medals.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of 
merit.  Ed.  Rev. 

ME-DAL'Lie,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  medal  or  to  medals. 

Addison. 

ME-DAL'LION,  (me-dal'yun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  medal.] 

1.  A  large  antique  medal. 

2.  The  representation  of  a  medallion. 
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3.  In  architecture,  any  circular  tablet  on  which  are 
presented  embossed  figures  or  bustos.  Elmes. 

MED'AL-UR-GY,  h.     [Medal  and  q>}  ov,  work.] 

The  art  of  making  and  striking  medals  and  other 
coins. 

MED'DLE,  (med'dl,)  v.  i.  [D.  middelen,  to  mediate  ; 
G.  mittlcr,  middle,  and  mediator;  Sw.  mediate;  Dan. 
midler,  a  mediator,  ftu.  Sw.  meddela,  Dan.  meddeler, 
to  communicate  or  participate;  med,  with,  and  dela, 
deeler,  to  deal.  Meddle  seems  to  be  connected  with 
medley,  a  mixture.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  use  medle, 
to  mix,  and  the  G.  mittlcr  is  evidently  from  mitle, 
mitlel,  middle,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with 
mil,  with.  In  W.  mid  signifies  an  enclosure.  Per- 
haps all  these  words  may  belong  to  one  family.] 

1.  To  have  to  do;  to  take  part;  to  interpose  and 
act  in  the  concerns  of  others,  or  in  affairs  in  which 
one's  interposition  is  not  necessary  ;  often  with  the 
sense  of  intrusion  or  officiausness. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  Judge,  not  meddling  with  the 

design  nor  disposition.  Dryden. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  my  family  ? 

ArbuQniol. 
Why  shouldst  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  ?  — 2  Kings  xiv. 

2.  To  have  to  do ;  to  touch  ;  to  handle.  Meddle 
not  with  edge-tools,  is  an  admonition  to  children. 
When  the  object  is  specified,  meddle  is  properly  fol- 
lowed by  with  or  in  ;  usually  by  the  former. 

The  civil  lawyers  —  have  meddled  in  a  matter  Uiat  belonirs  not 
to  them.  Locke. 

To  meddle  and  make;  to  intrude  one's  self  into  an- 
other person's  concerns.  Holloway, 

MED'DLE,  v.  t.     To  mix  ;  to  mingle. 

He  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teat.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

MED'DLED,  p/>.     Mingled;  mixed. 

MED'DLER,  n.  One  that  meddles  ;  one  that  interferes 
or  busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no 
concern  ;    an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody.      Bacon. 

MED'DLE-SOME,  (med'dl-sum,)  a.  Given  to  med- 
dling ;  apt  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  others ;  of- 
ficiously intrusive. 

MED'DLE-SOME-NESS,  n.  Officious  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  Barrow. 

MED'DLING,  ppr.  Having  to  do;  touching;  han- 
dling; officiously  interposing  in  other  men's  con- 
cerns. 

2.  a.  Officious;  busy  in  other  men's  affairs  ;  as,  a 
meddling  neighbor. 

MED'DLING,  n.     Officious  interposition. 

MED'DLING-LY,  adv.     Officiously  ;  interferingly. 

ME-DI-^l'VAL,  a.  Of  the  middle  ages.  [See  Me- 
dieval.] 

Me'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  medius,  middle.] 
Mean  ;  noting  a  mean  or  average. 
Medial  alligation,  is  a  method  of  finding  the  value 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  or  more  ingredients 
of  different  quantities  and  values.     In  this  case,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  each  ingredient  are  given. 

Me'DI-ANT,  n.  In  music,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
third  above  the  key-note,  because  it  divides  the  in- 
terval between  the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two 
thirds.  Rousseau.     Busby. 

ME-DI-AS'TINE,  n.  [Fr.  L.  mediastinum.]  The  mem- 
branous septum  of  the  chest,  formed  by  the  duplica- 
ture  of  the  pleura  under  the  sternum,  and  dividing 
the  cavity  into  two  parts. 

ME'DI-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  mediat ;  It.  mediato ;  from  L. 
medius,  middle.] 

1.  Middle;  being  between  the  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state.  Prior. 

2.  Interposed;  intervening;  being  between  two 
objects. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled.  Prior. 

3.  Acting  by  means,  or  by  an  intervening  cause  or 
instrument.  Thus  we  speak  of  mediate  and  immedi- 
ate causes.  The  wind  that  propels  a  ship  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  its  motion  ;  the  oar  with  which  a 
man  rows  a  boat  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  motion  ; 
but  the  rower  is  the  mediate  cause,  acting  by  means 
of  the  oar. 

ME'DI-ATE,  v.  i.  To  interpose  between  parties,  as 
the  equal  friend  of  each  ;  to  act  indifferently  between 
contending  parties,  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  to 
intercede.  The  princn  that  mediates  between  na- 
tions and  prevents  a  war,  is  the  benefactor  of  both 
parties. 
2.  To  be  between  two.  [Little  used.]  Digby. 
ME'DI-aTE,  v.  t.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  interpo- 
sition between  parties  ;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

Clarendon. 
2.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle.  [JVotused.] 

Holder. 
ME'DI-A-TED,  pp.    Interposed  between  parties. 

2.  Eff'Cted  by  mediation. 
ME'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.     By  means  or  by  a  secondary 
cause,  acting  between  tlie  first  cause  and  the  effect. 
God  worketh  all   things  amongst   us  mediately  by   secondary 

means,  Holesh. 

The  king  grants  a  manor  to  A,  and  A  grants  a  portion  of  it  to 
B.  In  this  case,  B  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  A,  but 
mediately  of  the  king.  Bteowtone. 

Me'DI-a-TING,  ppr.  Interposing;  effecting  by  me- 
diation. 
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ME-DI-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  medius,  middle.] 

1.  Interposition  ;  intervention  ;  agency  between 
parties  at  variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them. 
The  contentions  of  individuals  and  families  are 
often  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  friends.  The 
controversies  of  nations  are  sometimes  adjusted  by 
■mediation.  The  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  a  glorious  display  of  di- 
vine benevolence. 

2.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 

The  soul,  during  its  residence  in  the  body,  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  the  passions.  South. 

3.  Intercession  ;  entreaty  for  another. 
ME-DI-AT-I-ZA'TION,  n.     The  annexation  of  the 

smaller  German  sovereignties  to  the  larger  contigu- 
ous states  ;  thus  making  them  mediately,  though  not 
immediately,  dependent  on  the  empire.  The  verb  to 
mediazize  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

Brande. 
ME'DI-a-TOR,  n.     [Fr.  mediateur.] 

1.  One  that  interposes  between  parties  at  variance 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  them. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  Christ  is  The  Mediator, 
the  divine  Intercessor  through  whom  sinners  may  be 
reconciled  to  an  offended  God.     Tim.  ii. 

Christ  is  a  Mediator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures, 
divine  and  human  ;  and  Mediator  by  otlice,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man.  Waterland. 

ME-DI-A-To'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  mediator  ;  as, 
mediatorial  office  or  character.  [Mediatory  is  not 
used.] 

ME-DI-A-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  me- 
diator. 

ME-DI-a'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  mediator. 

Me'DI-A-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  mediation. 

ME-Dl-A'TRESS,  In.     A  female  mediator. 

ME-DI-A'TRIX,      ,  Jlinsworth. 

MED'IC,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Medicago,  to  which 
lucern  belongs.  The  sea-medic  is  of  the  same  genus  ; 
the  medic  vetch  is  of  the  genus  Hedysaram.  Loudon. 
2.  PI.     The  science  of  medicine.     [Obs.] 

MED'IC-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Medical.]  That  may  be 
cured  or  healed. 

MED'IG-AL,  a.  [L.  medicus,  from  medeor,  to  heal ; 
Gr.  uii&iKnc,  urifijuai  ,■  urjfhc,  cure.]  «■ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  healing  diseases ;  as,  the 
medical  profession  ;  medical  services. 

2.  Medicinal  ;  containing  that  which  heals;  tend- 
ing to  cure  ;  as,  the  medical  properties  of  a  plant. 

3.  Adapted,  intended,  or  instituted  to  teach  med- 
ical science.  In  this  country,  medical  schools  are 
comparatively  of  recent  date.  Hosack. 

MED'IG-AL  JU-RIS-PRu'DENCE,  n.  The  science 
which  applies  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medicine  to  doubtful  questions  in 
courts  of  justice.  Bouvier. 

MED'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine; 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  healing  art,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  ;  as,  a  simple  or  mineral  medicaid 
ly  used  or  applied. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  healing  art ;  as,  a  plant  med- 
ically considered. 

MED'IC-A-MENT,  n.    [Fr,  from  L.  medicamentum.] 
Any  thing  used  for  healing  diseases  or  wounds  ;  a 
medicine  ;  a  healing  application.  Coxa. 

MED-IC-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Relating  to  healing  appli- 
cations ;  having  the  qualities  of  medicaments. 

MED-IC-A-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
healing  applications. 

MED'IC-AS-TER,  a.     A  quack.  Whitlock. 

MED'IC-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  medico.] 

1.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  healing  sub- 
stances, or  with  any  thing  medicinal.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine  ;  to  heal  ;  to  cure. 
MED'IG-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Prepared  or  furnished  with 

any  thing  medicinal. 
2.  Treated  with  medicine. 
MED'IG-A-TING,  ppr.     Impregnating  with   medical 
substances  ;  preparing  with  any  thing  medicinal. 
2.  Treating  with  medicine. 
MED-IG-A'TION,  71.    The  act  or  process  of  impreg- 
nating with  medicinal  substances  ;   the  infusion  of 
medicinal  virtues.  Bacon. 

2.  The  use  of  medicine.  Brown. 

MED'IG-A-TIVE,  a,     Curing  ;  tending  to  cure. 
ME-DIC'IN-A-BLE,  a.     Having  the  properties  of  med- 
icine ;  medicinal.     [The  latter  is  the  word  vow  used.] 
Bacon.      Wolton. 
ME-DIC'IN-AL,  (me-dis'in-al,)  a.     [L.  medicinalis.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  healing  or  of  mitigating 
disease  ;  adapted  to  the  euro  or  alleviation  of  bodily 
disorders  ;  as,  medicinal  plants  ;  medicinal  virtues  of 
minerals;  medicinal  springs.  The  waters  of  Sara- 
toga and  Ballstou  are  remarkably  medicinal. 

2.  Pertaining  to  medicine;  as,  medicinal  days  or 
hours.  Q.uincy. 

ME-DIC'IN-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  medicine; 
with  medicinal  qualities. 

2.  With  a  view  to  healing;  as,  to  use  a  mineral 
medicinally. 

MED'I-CINE,  (med'e-sin,)  n.  [L.  medkina,  from  me- 
deor, to  cure  ;  vulgarly  and  improperly  pronounced 
med'sn.] 
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1.  Any  substance,  liquid  or  solid,  that  has  the 
property  of  curing  or  mitigating  disease  in  animals, 
or  that  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Simples,  plants,  and 
minerals,  furnish  most  of  our  medicines.  Even  poi- 
sons, used  with  judgment  and  in  moderation,  are  safe 
and  efficacious  medicines.  Medicines  are  internal  or 
external,  simple  or  compound. 

2.  The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating  the 
diseases  of  the  human  body.  Hence  we  say,  the 
study  of  medicine,  or  a  student  of  medicine. 

3.  In  the  French  sense,  a  physician.     [Not  in  '-use.] 

Shafc. 

MED'I-CINE,  v.  U  To  affect  or  operate  on  as  medi- 
cine.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

ME-Dl'E-TY,  n.  [Fr.  mediet^ ;  L.  medietas  ;  from  L. 
medius,  middle.] 

The  middle  state  or  part;  half;  moiety.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

ME-DI-K'VAL,  a.     [L.  medius  and  c?vus.] 
_  In  history,  pertaining  to  the  middle  ages. 

Me'DIN,      \n.    In  Egypt,  the   fortieth  part  of  a  pi- 

ME-Dt'NO,  \      aster;  a  para.      JllcCulloch.     P.  Cyc. 

Mtt'DI-O  €RAL,  a.  [L.  mediocris.]  Being  of  a  mid- 
dle quality  ;  indifferent;  ordinary;  as,  mcdiocral  in- 
tellect.    [Rare.]  JJddison. 

MK'DI-o-€RE,  (me'de-5-ker,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  medi- 
ocris.]_   Middling.     [Obs.] 

Me'DI-o-CRIST,  n.  A  person  of  middling  abilities. 
[Not  used.}  Swift. 

ME-DI-OC'RI-TY,  n.  [L.  med'weritas,  from  med'weris, 
middling;  medius,  middle.] 

1.  A  middle  state  or  degree  ;  a  moderate  degree  or 
rate.  A  mediocrity  of  condition  is  most  favorable  to 
morals  and  happiness.  Amediocrity  of  talents,  well 
employed,  will  generally  insure  respectability. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success.       Bacon. 

2.  Moderation  ;  temperance. 

We  owe  obedience  to  the  law  of  reason,  which  teacheth  medioc- 
rity in  meats  and  drinks.  Hooker. 

MED'I-TATE,  v.  if  [L.  meditor;  Sp.  meditar;  Fr. 
mediter.] 

1.  To  dwell  on  any  thing  in  thought ;  to  contem- 
plate ;  to  study;  to  turn  or  revolve  any  subject  in 
the  mind  ;  appropriately,  but  not  exclusively,  used  of 
pious  contemplation,  or  a  consideration  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he 
medicate  day  and  night.  —  Pa.  i. 

2.  To  intend  ;  to  have  in  contemplation. 

I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed 
repose.  Washington. 

MED'I-TATE,  v.  t.  To  plan  by  revolving  in  the  mind  ; 
to  contrive  ;  to  intend. 

Some  aliirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war.  King  diaries. 

2.  To  think  on  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  tilings.         Ecclus. 

MED'I-TA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Planned  ;  contrived. 

MED'I-Ta-TING,  ppr.  Revolving  in  the  mind  ;  con- 
templntmg;  contriving. 

MED-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  meditatio.] 

Close  or  continued  thought ;  the  turning  or  re- 
volving of  a  subject  in  the  mind  ;  serious  contempla- 
tion. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Re- 
deemer. —  Ps.  xix. 

MED'I-TA-TIVE,  a.     Addicted  to  meditation. 

JUnsioorth. 
2.  Expressing  meditation  or  design.        Johnson. 
MED'I-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.     Tire  state  of  being  med- 
itative. 
MED-I-TER-RaNE',  )  rT         ,7-  :aai 

MED-I-TER-Ra'NeIaN,        I  a      [,L;  ^rfms,  m  ddle, 
MED-I-TER-Ra'NE-OUS,     )      ^d  terra,  land.] 

1.  Inclosed  or  nearly  inclosed  with  land  ;  as,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 
[Mediterrane  is  not  used.] 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  ocean  or  sea ;  as,  med- 
iterraneans mountains.  Burjiet. 

ME'DI-UM,  ». ;  pi.  Media  or  Mediums  [L.]  In 
philosophy,  the  space  or  substance  through  which  a 
body  moves  or  passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is 
supposed  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  planets 
move  ;  air  is  the  medium  through  which  bodies  move 
near  the  earth  ;  water,  the  medium  in  which  fishes 
live  and  move  ;  glass,  a  medium  through  which  light 
passes  ;  and  we  speak  of  a  resisting  medium,  a  re- 
fracting medium,  &c. 

2.  In  logic,  the  mean  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 
gism, or  the  middle  term  in  an  argument,  being  the 
reason  why  a  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Nothing  can  be  honorable  that  violates  moral  prin- 
ciple. 

Dueling  violates  moral  principle. 

Therefore  dueling  is  not  honorable. 

Here  the  second  term  is  the  medium,  mean,  or  mid- 
dle term. 

3.  In  mathematics.    See  Mean. 

4.  The  means  or  instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  accomplished,  conveyed,  or  carried  on.  Thus 
money  is  the  medium  of  commerce  ;   coin  is  the  coin- 
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mon  medium  of  trade  among  all  civilized  nations,  but 
wampum  is  the  medium  of  trade  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  bills  of  credit,  or  bank  notes,  are  often 
used  as  mediums  of  trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Intelligence  is  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press. 

5.  The  middle  place  or  degree  ;  the  mean. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  between  pride  and  abjection. 
L'Estrange. 

6.  A  kind  of  printing  paper  of  middle  size. 
MED'LAR,  n.     [Sax.  mtcd  ;  L.  mespilus.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Mespilus  ;  also,  the  fruit  of  the 
tree.  The  German  or  common  medlar  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  its  fruit.  Encyc. 

MED'I  y'  (  v'  tl     '~^0  mix  >  noi  use^->  but  hence, 
MED'LEY,   n.    A  mixture  ;  a  mingled  and  confused 

mass  of  ingredients;  used  often  or  commonly  with 

some  degree  of  contempt. 

This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war  Addison. 

Love  is  a  medley  of   endearments,  jars,  suspicions,    reconcile- 
ments, wars —  then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

MED'LEY,  a.    Mingled  ;  confused.    [Little  used.] 

Dryden. 
ME-DUL'LAR,       )  a.     [L.   medullaris,  from   medulla, 
MED'UL-LA-RY,  |      marrow;  W.madruz;   allied  to 
matter,  that  is,  soft.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  marrow;  consisting  of  marrow ; 
resembling  marrow  :  as,  medullary  substance. 

2.  In  botany,  pithy  ;   filled  with  spongy  pith. 

Lindley. 
ME-DTJL'LIN,  n.     [L.  medulla.] 

The  pith  of  the  sunflower  and  lilac,  which  has  nei- 
ther taste  nor  smell.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 
alcohol,  and  oils,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in- 
stead of  yielding  suberic  acid,  it  yields  the  oxalic. 

Cyc. 
ME-DO'SA,  n.     [Gr.  MeSavaa.] 

1.  In  mythology,  a  personage  who  possessed  the 
power  of  turning  all  who  looked  upon  her  into  stone. 

2.  A  genus  of  gelatinous,  radiate  animals,  called 
Sea-nettles. 

ME-Dfj'SI-DANS,  n.  pi.    Gelatinous,  radiate  animals, 

which  float  or  swim  in  the  sea. 
MEED,   7i.      [Sax.   med,  Gr.  piaBoc,  G.  miethe,  hire  : 

Sans,  medha,  a  gift.] 

1.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  that  which  is  bestowed 
or  rendered  in  consideration  of  merit. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honorable  •need.   ,  Shak. 

2.  Merit  or  desert.     [JVot  useu  ^  Shak. 
MEEK,  a.  t  [Sw.  miuk,  soft,  tend   r;   Dan.  myg ;    Sp. 

mego  ,*  Port,  meigo  :  G.  gemach  The  primary  sense 
is,  flowing,  liquid,  or  thin,  attenuated,  and  allied  to 
muck,  Li.7nucus,  Eng.  mucilage,  Ileb.  and  Ch.  3iQ,  to 
melt.  Class  Mg,  No.  8.  St  e  also  No.  10,  and  No. 
2,  9,  13.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper ;  soft ;  gentle ;  not  easily  pro- 
voked or  irritated  ;  yielding ;  given  to  forbearance 
under  injuries. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  men.    -Num.  xii. 

2.  Appropriately,  humble,  in  an  evangelic.tl  sense; 
submissive  to  the  divine  will;  not  proud,  self- 
sufficient,  or  refractory  ;  not  peevish  and  apt 
to  complain  of  divine  dispensations.  Christ  says, 
"  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."     Matt.  xi. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  lor  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  —  Matt.  v. 
MEEK'£N,  (meek'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  meek  ;  to  soft- 
en ;  to  render  mild.  Thomson. 
MEEK' EN-ED,  pp.     Made  meek  ;  softened. 
MEEK'EY-£D,   (-Ide,)  a.      Having  eyes    indicating 

meekness.  Milton. 

MEEK'LY,  adv.  Mildly;  gently;  submissively; 
humbly  ;    not  proudly  or  roughly. 

And  this  mis-seeming  discord  meekly  lay  aside.  Spenser. 

MEEK'NESS,  n.  Softness  of  temper;  mildness; 
gentleness;  forbearance  under  injuries  and  provo- 
cations. 

2.  In  an  evangelical  sense,  humility  ;  resignation  ; 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  without  murmuring 
or  peevishness  ;  opposed  to  Pride,  Arrogance,  and 
Refractoriness.     Oal.  v. 

I  beseech  yon  by  the  meekness  of  Christ.  —  1  Cor.  x. 
Meekness  is  a  grace  which  Jesus  alone  inculcated,  and  which  no 
ancient  philosopher  seems  to  have  understood  or  recommend- 
ed. Bucknunster. 

MEER,  a.     Simple  ;  unmixed  ;  usually  written  Mere. 

MEER,  n.     A  lake  ;  a  boundary.     [See  Mere.] 

MEER'£D,  a.     Relating  to  a  boundary.     [See  Mere.] 

Shak. 

MEER'SCHAUM,  (meer'shoum,)  n.  [G.,  sea-foam.] 
A  kind  of  clay  consisting  of  a  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Natolia,  and, 
when  first  t;iken  out,  is  soft,  and  makes  lather,  like 
soap.  It  is  manufactured,  in  Germany,  into  tobacco- 
pipes,  which  are  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 

Cyc. 
2.  A  tobacco-pipe  made  of  this  mineral. 

MEET,  a.  [Sax.  gemet,  with  a  prefix,  from  the  root 
of  mctan,  gemetan,  to  meet,  to  find,  that  is,  to  come 
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to,  to  come  together.  So  the  equivalent  word  con- 
venient is  from  L.  convenio.] 

Fit;  suitable;  proper;  qualified;  convenient; 
adapted,  as  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

Ye  shall  pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren,  the  children  of 
Israel,  all  that  are  meet  lor  the  war.  —  Dent.  Hi. 

It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry.  —  Luke  xv. 

Bring  lorlh  fruits  meet  lor  repentance.  — Mall.  iii. 

MEET,  71.  A  meeting  of  huntsmen  for  coursing. 
Wng.] 

MEET,  v  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Met.  [Pax.  metan,  matan, 
gemctan,  to  meet,  to  find,  to  measure,  to  mete  :  Goth. 
motyan;  D.  ontmoeten,  gemoetan,Ut  meet,  and  getiwet, 
a  meeting  ;  Sw.  milta,  to  meet,  to  fall,  come,  or  hap- 
pen ;  ?«b'f.e,  a.  meeting ;  mot,  toward,  against ;  Dan. 
mSder,  to  meet;  mode,  a  meeting;  mod,  contrary, 
against  toward.  The  sense  is,  to  come  to,  to  fall  to 
or  happen,  to  reach  to  ;  Gr.  pera,  with  ;  G.  nrit,  D. 
met,  mede,  Sw.  and  Dan.  med,  with  or  by  ;  W.  med, 
to ;  Ch.  Syr.  Niorj,  ntorj,  to  come  to,  to  arrive,  to  hap- 
pen :  Heb.  Ch.  Eth.  NSO.  Q.U.  W.  ammod,  a  cove- 
nant;  commod,  agreement.] 

1.  To  come  together,  approaching  in  opposite  or 
different  directions  ;  to  come  face  to  face  ;  as,  tomeet 
a  man  in  the  road. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  —  Judges  xi. 

2.  To  come  together  in  any  place  ;  as,  we  met  many 
strangers  at  the  levee. 

3.  To  come  together  in  hostility  ;  to  encounter. 
The  armies  met  each  other  on  the  plains  of  Phar- 
salia. 

4.  To  encounter  unexpectedly.  '     Milton. 

5.  To  come  together  in  extension  ;  to  come  in  con- 
tact ;  to  join.  The  line  A  meets  the  line  B  and  forms 
an  angle. 

6.  To  come  to  ;  to  find  ;  to  light  on  ;  to  receive. 
The  good    man  meets  his  reward  ;  the  criminal,  in 

due  time,  meets  the  punishment  he  deserves. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first.  Pope. 

MEET,  v.  i.  To  come  together  or  to  approach  near,  or 
into  company  with.  How  pleasant  it  is  for  friends 
to  meet  on  the  road  !  still  more  pleasant  to  meet  in  a 
foreign  country. 

2.  To  come  together  in  hostility  ;  to  encounter. 
The  armies  met  at  Waterloo,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
Bonaparte. 

3.  To  assemble;  to  congregate.  The  council  met 
at  10  o'clock.  The  legislature  will  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  month. 

4.  To  come  together  by  being  extended  ;  to  come 
in  contact ;  to  join.  Two  converging  lines  will  meet 
in  a  point. 

To  meet  with ;  to  light  on  ;  to  find  ;  to  come  to ; 
often  with  the  sense  of  an  unexpected  event. 

We  met.  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation.  Bacon. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  unite  in  company. 

Falstati'  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  U3.  Sha-k. 

3.  To  suffer  unexpectedly  ;  as  to  meet  with  a  fall ; 
to  meet  with  a  loss. 

4.  To  encounter  ;  to  be  subjected  to. 

Royal  mistress, 
Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  bnn.il  fury, 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Rowe. 

5.  To  obviate  ;  a  Latinism.     [Not  used.]    Bacon. 

To  meet  halfway  i  to  approach  from  an  equal  dis- 
tance and  meet;  metaphorically,  to  make  mutual  and 
equal  concessions,  each  party  renouncing  some  pre- 
tensions. 

MEET'SN, v.  t.    To  render  meet  or  fit  for  Ash. 

MEET'ER,  n.  One  that  meets  another  ;  one  that  ac- 
costs another.  Shah. 

MEET'ING,  ppr.  Coming  together;  encountering; 
joining  ;  assembling. 

MEET'ING,  n.  A  coming  together;  an  interview; 
as,  a  happy  meeting  of  friends. 

2.  An  assembly  ;  a  congregation  ;  a  collection  of 
people  ;  a  convention.  The  meeting  was  numerous  ; 
the  meeting  was  clamorous  ;  the  'meeting  was  dis- 
solved at  sunset. 

3.  A   conflux,  as  of  rivers;  a  joining,  as  of  lines. 

4.  In  England,  a  place  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

Smart. 
MEET'ING-HOUSE,    n.      A    place    of   worship;    a 

church. 
MEF.T'LY,  adv.     [from  meet.]     Fitly  ;  suitably  ;  prop- 
erly. 
MEET'NESS,n.    [from  meet.]    Fitness  ;  suitableness  ; 

propriety.  Bp.  Hall. 

MEG'A-COSM,  n.      [Gr.  pcyas,   great,   and   Koapoc, 

world.] 
The  great  world.  Bp.  Croft. 

MEG-A-LE'SIAN  GAMES,  n.   pi.      [Gr.  /ic>us.]     A 

magnificent    Roman    exhibition    in    the    circus    in 

honor  of  Cybele. 
MEG-A-LON'YX,  71.     [Gr.  peynXn,  great,  and   oi>v{,  a 

nail.] 
A  large  quadruped,  now  extinct,  whose  bones  have 

been  found  in  Virginia,  allied  to  the  sloth.    Cnoicr. 
MEG-A-LOP'0-LIS,7t.     [Gr.  ptsyaXn,  great,  and  iroAic, 

city.] 

A  chief  city  ;  a  metropolis.    [Not  in  »■«.]  Herbert. 
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MEG-A-LO-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr  peyaXn  and  oavpoc, 
a  lizard.] 

A  gigantic  saurian  or  lizard,  whose  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  in  England,  &x  It  is  extinct. 
[Meoalosaur  is  also  used.] 

MEG'A-SeOPE,7t.  [Gr.  pjyac  and  trxmrea.]  A  mod- 
ification of  the  solar  microscope  for  viewing  bodies 
of  considerable  dimensions. 

MEG-A-THE'RI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  utyac,  great,  and  Snpa, 
a  wild  beast.] 

A  gigantic  mammiferous  quadruped,  now  extinct, 
but  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  nearly  allied  to  the  ant-eaters  and  sloths, 
and  was  larger  than  the  megalonyx.  P.  Cyc. 

ME'GRIM,  7t.  [Fr.  migraine,  corrupted  from  L.  and 
G.  hemicrania,  half  the  head.] 

Properly,  a  neuralgic  pain  in  the  side  of  the  head  ; 
headache,  characterized  by  a  vehement  pain  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  head,  sometimes  to  one 
side  of  the  forehead,  and  usually  periodical,  i.  e., 
either  exacerbating  and  remitting,  or  absolutely  in- 
termittent. 

MeINE,  (meen,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  mengan.] 

_  To  mingle.     [Olis.]  Chaucer. 

MkINE,  )  7i.     [See  Menial.]     A  retinue  or  family  of 

MF.'MY,  J       servants  ;  domestics.     [06.*.]         Shalt. 

MEINT,  (mem,)  pp.     Mingled.  Spenser. 

MEI'O-NITE,  n.  [Gr.  pittou,  smaller;  from  its  low 
pyramids.] 

A  variety  of  scapolite.  Dana. 

MEI-0'SIS,'t7.     [Gr.,mWTii.] 

Diminution  ;  a  rhetorical  figure,  a  species  of  hyper- 
bole, representing  a  tiling  less  than  it  is.       Beattie. 

Me'LAM,  n.  A  white,  insoluble  powder,  discovered 
by  Liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulphoeyanid  of 
ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  one  part  of  sulphocyanid  of  potassium.    Cqoley. 

MEL' A  M-PODE,  n.     [Gr.  ui\ap.n  >btot>,  blackfoot.] 
The  black  hellebore.  Spenser. 

ME-LAN'A-GOGUE,  (me-lan'a-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  ptXas, 
prXjioc,  black,  and  ay-',  to  drive.] 

A  medicine  supposed  to  expel  black  bile  or  choler. 
[Old.] 

MEI/AN-CHOL-IC,  a.  [See  Melancholy.]  De- 
pressed in  spirits  ;  affected  with  gloom  ;  dejected  ; 
hypochondriac.  Grief  indulged  to  excess  has  a 
tendency  to  render  a  person  melancholic. 

2.  Produced  by  melancholy  ;  expressive  of  melan- 
choly ;  mournful ;  as,  melancholic  strains. 

Just  as  the  melancholic  eye 

Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

3.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate  ;  causing  sorrow ;  as, 
accidents  and  melancholic  perplexities.    Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-eilOL-IC,  ti.  One  ait'eeted  with  a  gloomy 
state  of  mind.  [Mela.ncholian,  in  a  like  sense,  is 
not  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  gloom  v  state  of  mind.  Clarendon. 

MEL'AN-CIIOL-I-LY,  ado.    With  melancholy. 

Keepe. 
MEL'AN-CHOL-I-NESS,   n.     State  of  being    melan- 
choly ;  disposition  to  indulge  gloominess  of  mind. 

Aubrey. 
MEL-AN-CHO'LI-OUS,  a.     Gloomy.     [Not  in  use.] 

Oower. 
MEL'AN-CHOL-IST,  7i.     One  affected  with  melan- 
choly. Olanvitle. 
MEL/AN-CHO-LIZE,   v.   i      To  become    gloomy    in 

mind.  Burton. 

MEL'AN  CHO-LIZE,  v.  t.     To  make  melancholy. 

[This  verb  is  rarely  or  never  used.]  [Moore. 

MEL'AN-CHOL-Y,  n.  [Gr.  peXav,  black,  and  Xo>.r>, 
bile  ;  L.  melancholia.] 

1.  A  gloomy  stale  of  mind,  often  a  gloomy  state 
that  is  of  some  continuance,  or  habitual  ;  depression 
of  spirits  induced  by  grief;  dejection  of  spirits. 
This  was  formerly  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile.  Melancholy,  when  ex- 
treme and  of  long  continuance,  is  a  disease  some- 
times accompanied  with  partial  insanity.  Cullen 
defines  it,  partial  insanity  without  dyspepsy. 

2.  In  nosology,  mental  alienation  restrained  to  a 
single  object  or  train  of  ideas,  in  distinction  from 
mania,  in  which  the  alienation  is  general.       Oood. 

Moon-slruck  madness,  moping  melancholy.  Milton. 

MEL'AN-€HOL-Y,  a.  Gloomy  ;  depressed  in  spirits  ; 
dejected  ;  applied  to  persons.  Overwhelming  grief 
has  made  me  melancholy. 

2.  Dismal :  gloomy  ;  habitually  dejected  ;  as,  a 
melancholy  temper. 

3.  Calamitous  ;  afflictive  ;  that  may  or  does  pro- 
duce great  evil  and  grief;  as,  a  melancholy  event. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  the  Albion  !  The  melancholy 
destruction  of  Scio  and  of  IMissolonghi ! 

ME-LA.\'GE',    (mi-1'Anzli',)    n.      [Fr.]      A    mixture. 

[Not  English.]  Drummond. 

MEL'AN-ITE,  n.     [Gr.  ,.c\ae,  black.] 

A  black  variety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

MEL-AN-IT'lC,  a.     Pertaining  to  melanite. 
MEL'A-NiJRE,      )   71      A  small  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
MEL-A-NO'RUS,  j       ranean,  a  species  of  Spams  or 

eilt-hcad.  Ash.     P.  Cyc. 

MEL'A-PHYRE,  71.     A  variety  of  black  or  pyroxenic 

porphyry  Humble. 
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ME-LAS'SES,  71.     See  Molasses. 

ME-LAS'SIC  ACID,  71  The  product  of  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  heat  and  alkalies  on  solutions  of 
grape  sugar.  Graliam. 

ME-LEE',  (mi-la',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  fight  in  which  the 
combatants  are  mingled  in  one  confused  mass 

ME-LIC'ER-OUS,  a.     [(Jr.  pir.iKnpic.] 

Noting  a  tumor  inclosed  in  a  cyst,  consisting  of 
matter  like  honey.  Hosuch. 

MEL'I-LITE,  11.     [Gr.  pc\,,  honey,  and  XtOoi,  stone.] 
A  name  applied   to  small  yellow  crystals  found  in 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Dana. 

MELT-LOT,  71.  [Fr.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Trifolium, 
nearly  allied  to  the  long-rooted  clover.   Farm.  Eneyc. 

MEL'IOR-ATE,  (me)'yor-ate,)  u.  t.  [Fr.  ameliorcr ; 
Sp.  me/orar ;  It.  migliorure  ;  from  L.  mclior,  better; 
W.  mall,  gain,  profit  ;  Ir.  meall,  good.] 

To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  as,  to  meliorate  fruit 
by  grafting,  or  soil  by  cultivation.  Civilization  has 
done  much,  but  Christianity  more,  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  men  in  society. 

Nature  by  an  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denliam. 

MeL'IOR-ATE,  t'.  i.     To  grow  better. 
MeL'I0R-5-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  better;  improved. 
MeL'IOR.-a-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Improving;  advancing 
in  good  qualities. 

The  pup?  and  benign  light  of  revelation  has  had  a  meliorating 
influence  on  mankind. 

Washington's  Circular,  Jane  18,  1733. 

MEL-IOR-A'TTON,  71.  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
better  ;  improvement. 

MeL-IORT-TY,  «.  The  state  of  being  better.  [Not 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

MELL,  B.  i.     [Fr.  meler.] 

To  mix  ;  to  meddle.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

MELL,  «.     [L.  mil.] 

Honey.     [JVot  English.] 

MEL'LATE,  n.     [L.  mel,  honey,  Gr.  pelt,  W.  mel] 
A  combination  of  mellic  or  inellitic  acid  with  a 
base. 

MEL'LPE,  a.     See  Mellitic. 

MEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  met:,  honey,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  honey. 

MEL-LIF-l-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  mellifico.] 
The  making  or  production  of  honey. 

MEL-LIF'LU-ENCE,  n.     [L.  met,  honey,  and  fiuo,  to 
flow.] 
A  flow  of  sweetness,  or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

Watts. 

MEL-LfF'LU-ENT,  I  a.  Flowing  with  honey  smooth  : 

MEL-LIF'L(J-OUS,  j  sweetly  flowing  ;  as,  a  mellif- 
luous voice. 

MEI,-LIF'LiJ-ENT-LY, 

M  EL-LIF'  LU-OUS-LY, 

MEL-LIG'E-NOUS,  a. 
kind.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  honey. 

MEL-LI'GO,  n.     [L.  mel.] 

Honey-dew,  which  see.  Tally. 

MEL/LIT,  «.  In  farriery,  a  dry  scab  on  the  heel  of  a 
horse's  fore  foot,  cured  by  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
vinegar. 

MEL'LI-TATE,  71.  A  compound  of  inellitic  acid  with 
a  base.  Graham. 

MEL'LTTE,  v.     [L.  mel.] 

Honey-stone  ;  a  mineral  of  a  honey  color,  found  in 
small  octahedral  crystals.  It  consists  of  mellic  acid 
and  alumina.  It  is  found  with  brown  coal,  and  is 
partly  the  result  of  vegetable  decomposition.     Dana. 

MEL'LIC,         la.     Terms  applied  to  an  acid  first  dis- 

MEL-LIT'l€,  )      covered  in  melhte  or  honey-stone. 

MEL'LON,  ».  A  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  Vre. 

MEL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  melewe  ;  G.  mehl,  D.  Dan.  mcel, 
meal;  G.  uteldig,  mehlicht,  mellow,  mealy;  Dan.  mee- 
lagtig,  mellow  ;  L.  mollis,  Fr.  mol,  molle,  soft,  Gr. 
/iuAua'c  ;  VV.  mall,  soft,  melting,  insipid,  evil,  and, 
as  a  noun,  a  malady.  The  Welsh  unites  the  word 
with  L.  mains.  These  words  are  evidently  allied  to 
mild  and  melt,  and  viral  would  seem  to  be  connected 
with  mill.  I  am  not  certain  which  is  the  primary 
word.     See  Class  Ml,  No.  2,  4,  9,  19.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness  ;  easily  yielding  to  pressure; 
as,  a  mellow  peach  or  apple  ;  mellow  fruit. 

2.  Soft  to  the  ear ;  as,  a  mellow  sound  ;  a  mellow 
pipe. 

3.  Soft;  well  pulverized;  not  indurated  or  com- 
pact ;  as,  mellow  ground  or  earth. 

4.  Soft  and  smooth  to  the  taste  ;  as,  mellow  wine. 

5.  Soft  with  liquor  ;  intoxicated  ;  merry.    Addison. 

6.  Soft  or  easy  to  the  eye. 

The  tender  flush,  whose  mellow  stain  imbues 

Heaven  with  all  frcaks  of  light.  Pcrcival. 

MEL'LSW,  v.  t.  To  ripen  ;  to  bring  to  maturity ;  to 
soften  by  ripeness  or  age. 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 

The  grape's  soft  juice  and  mellow  il  to  wine.  .Addison. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  pulverize.  Earth  is  mellowed  by 
frost. 

3.  To  mature  ;  to  bring  to  perfection. 

This  episode — mellowed  into  tbat   reputation  which  time  has 
given  it.  Drydtn. 


Iudo.     Smoothly  ;  flowingly. 
Gr.  /jtA,  honey,  and  yevos, 
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MEL'LOW,  v.  i.  To  become  soft ;  to  be  ripened,  ma- 
tured, or  brought  to  perfection.  Fruit,  when  taken 
from  the  tree,  soon  Mellows.    Wine  rneUows  with  age. 

MEL'L6W-ED,  pp.     Ripened  ;  brought  to  maturity. 
2.  Become  soft,  as  fruit  when  ripe.  '■ 

MEL'LoW-LY,  ado.     In  a  mellow  manner. 

MEL'LoW-NESS,  n.  Softness  ;  the  quality  of  yield- 
ing easily  to  pressure  ;  ripeness,  as  of  fruit. 

2.  Maturity  ;  softness  or  smoothness  from  age,  as 
of  wine. 

MEL'LOW-ToN-.ED,  a.     Having  soft  tones. 

MEL'LOW-Y,  a.     Soft ;  unctuous.  Drayton. 

MEL-O-CO-TON',  n.  [Sp.  melocoton,  a  peach-tree 
grafted  into  a  quince-tree,  or  the  fruit  of  the  tree  ;  It. 
mclocotog-no,  quince-tree  ;  L.  malum  cotoneum,  quince- 
apple.  Cotoneum  is  probably  our  cotton,  and  the  fruit 
so  named  from  its  pubescence.] 

A  quince.  But  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  a 
large  kind  of  peach. 

ME-Lo'DI-OUS,  a.  [See  Melody.]  Containing  mel- 
ody ;  musical ;  agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  suc- 
cession of  sounds  ;  as,  a  melodious  voice  ;  melodious 
strains. 

And  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

ME-Lo'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner ; 
musically. 

ME-Lo'DI-OUS-NESS,?!.  The  quality  of  being  agreea- 
ble to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds  ;  mu- 
sicalness. 

MEL'O-DIST,  n.  A  composer  and  singer  of  elegant 
melodies,  in  contradistinction  to  Harmonist. 

MEL'O-DIZE,  v.  t.     To  make  melodious. 

MEL'0-RJZ-£D,  pp.    Rendered  harmonious. 

MEL'O-DlZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  harmonious. 

MEL-O-DRA-MAT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  melodrame. 

MEL-O-DRAM'A-TIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  raelo- 
drames,  or  who  prepares  them. 

MEL'O-DRAME,  n.     [Gr.  /jeAoc,  a  song,  and  drama.'] 
A  dramatic  performance  in  which  songs  are  inter- 
mixed. Chalmers. 

MEL'O-DY,  7i.f  [Gr.  ucXuiSta  ;  peXos,  a  limb,  or  a 
song,  and  wrS/i,  an  ode  ;  L.  melos.] 

An  agreeable  succession  of  sounds  ;  a  succession 
of  sounds  so  regulated  and  modulated  as  to  please 
the  ear.  To  constitute  melody,  the  sounds  must  he 
arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  rhythmus,  meas- 
ure, or  the  due  proportion  of  the  movements  to  each 
other.  Melody  differs  from  harmony,  as  it  consists  in 
the  agreeable  succession  and  modulation  of  sounds 
by  a  single  voice  ;  whereas  harmony  consists  in  the 
accordance  of  different  voices  or  sounds.  Melody  is 
vocal  or  instrumental.  Hooker. 

2.  The  particular  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece. 
Encyc.  Jim. 
To  malic  melody  in  the  heart ;  to  praise  God  with  a 
joyful  and  thankful  disposition,  ascribing  to  him  the 
honor  due  to  his  name.     Eph.  v. 

MEL'ON,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mclo  :  Sp.  melon  ;  It.  mel- 
lone,  a  melon  ;  Gr.  ixeXor,  an  apple  ;  D.  meloen  ;  G. 
melone ;  Da"n.  and  S  w.  melon  ;  Slav,  mluil.  This  word 
has  the  elements  of  mellow,  L.  mollis,  W.  mall.] 

The  name  of  certain  plants  and  their  fruit ;  as  the 
water-melon,  the  mnsk-tnelon. 

MEL'ON-THIS'TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Cactus. 

MEL-POM'E-NE,  71.*  [Gr.,  from  ueXnouai.] 
The  muse  who  presides  over  tragedy. 

MEL' R6SE,  n.     [L.  mel  and  nsa.] 

Honey  of  roses.  Fordyce. 

MELT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  meltan  ;  Gr.  ue^-Sco  :  D.  smeltcn  ;  G. 
schmelzen,  Sw.  smdlta;  Dan.  smelter;  whence  Eng. 
smelt,  smalt.  We  have  in  these  words  decisive  evi- 
dence that  s,  in  smeltcn,  &c,  is  a  prefix.  Melt,  in 
English,  is  regular,  foTming*melted  for  its  past  tense 
and  passive  participle.  The  old  participle,  molten,  is 
used  only  as  an  adjective.  This  verb  belongs  to  a 
numerous  class  of  words  in  Mi,  denoting  soft,  or 
softness.     See  Class  MI,  No.  10,  18,  19.] 

1.  To  dissolve;  to  make  liquid  ;  to  liquefy  ;  to  re- 
duce from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  or  flowing  state  by 
heat ;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow,  or  lead  ;  to  melt  ice  or 
snow. 

2.  To  dissolve;  to  reduce  to  first  principles. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness.  [Burnet. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

4.  To  waste  away  ;  to  dissipate. 

Iu  geneml  riot  melted  down  thy  youth.  Shak. 

5.  To  dishearten.    Josh.  xiv. 

MELT,  v.  i.  To  become  liquid;  to  dissolve;  to  be 
changed  from  a  fixed  or  solid  to  a  flowing  state. 

And  winter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  love,  pity,  tenderness,  or  sym- 
pathy ;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  dissolved  ;  to  lose  substance. 

And  what  seemed  corporal, 
Melted  as  hreath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  subdued  by  affliction  ;  to  sink  into  weak- 
ness. 

My   soul  melteo\  for  heaviness  —  strengthen    thou   me.  —  Ps. 
czix. 
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5.  To  faint ;  to  be  discouraged  or  disheartened. 

As  soon  as  we  heard  these  things,  our  heart  melted.  — Josh.  ii. 

MELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Dissolved  ;   made  liquid  ;  soft- 
ened ;  discouraged. 

MELT'ER,  n.     One  that  melts  any  thing.     Derham. 

MELT'ING,  ppr.     Dissolving;  liquefying;  softening; 
discouraging. 

2.  a.  Tending  to  soften  ;  softening  into  tender- 
ness ;  as,  melting  eloquence. 

MELT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  softening  ;  the  act  of  ren- 
dering tender.  South. 

MELT'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  melt  or  soften. 
2.  Like  something  melting.  Sidney. 

MELT'ING-NESS,  n.     The  power  of  melting  or  soft- 
ening. 

MEL'WEL,  n.    A  kind  of  codfish.  Ash. 

MEM'BER,  ?t.t  [Fr.  membre;  L.  membrnm.] 

1.  A  limb  of  animal  bodies  ;  as  a  leg,  an  arm,  an 
ear,  a  finger,  that  is,  a  subordinate  part  of  the  main 
body. 

2.  A  part  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  period  or  sentence  ; 
a  clause  ;  a  part  of  a  verse.  Harmony  in  poetry  is 
produced  by  a  proportion  between  the  members  of 
the  same  verse,  or  between  the  members  of  different 
verses. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  subordinate  part  of  a  building, 
as  a  frieze  or  cornice  ;  sometimes  a  molding. 

4.  An  individual  of  a  community  or  society.  Ev- 
ery citizen  is  a  member  of  the  state  or  body  politic. 
So  the  individuals  of  a  club,  a  corporation,  or  con- 
federacy, are  called  its  members.  Students  of  an 
academy  or  college  are  its  members.  Professed  Chris- 
tians are  called  members  of  the  church. 

5.  The  appetites  and  passions,  considered  as  tempt- 
ing to  sin.     Rom.  vii.     Col.  iii. 

MEM'BEIt-^D,  a.     Having  limbs. 
MEM'BER-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  member. 
2.  Community  ;  society.  Beaum.  A>  Fl. 

MEM'BRANE,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  mentbrana  ;  Ir.  mcam- 
brum.    The  last  component  part  of  this  word  is  found 

in  the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  ;  Eth.  "1  ICjT  I  bcreana, 

parchment,  vellum,  from  I  '  A'  J  barah,  to  shine  or  be 
clear.  (Ludolf,  Col.  231,  2.)  The  substance,  then,  is 
named  from  its  clearness  or  transparency.] 

In  anatomy,  a  thin,  white,  flexible  skin,  formed  by 
fibers  interwoven  like  net-work,  and  serving  to 
cover  some  part  of  the  body.  Encyc. 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  thin,  expanded  parts,  of 
various  texture,  both  in  animals  and  vegetables. 
ME.M-BRA'NE-OUS,       )<z.      Belonging~to   a   inem- 
MEM'BRA-NOUS,  £       brane  ;      consisting      of 

MEM-BRA-Na'CEOUS,  )       membranes  ;  as,  a  mem- 
braneous covering. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous  stomachs,  not  muscular. 

ArbuOmot. 

2.  In  botany,  a  membranaceous  leaf  has  no  distin- 
guishable pulp  between  the  two  surfacos.  In  gen- 
eral, it  denotes  flatted,  or  resembling  parchment. 

JMarttjn. 
MEM-BRA'NI-FORM,  o.    Having  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane or  of  parchment. 
ME-MEN'TO,  n.     [L.,  from  memini.     See  Memorv.] 
A  hint,  suggestion,  notice,  or  memorial  to  awaken 
memory  ;  that  which  reminds. 
He  is  but  a  man,  and  s 

ME-MEJYTO  MO'RI,  [L.]     Be  mindful  of  death. 

MEM'NON,  ?t.     [Gr.  Ueuvoir.] 

The  name  01  a  celebrated  Egyptian  statue,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  property  of  emitting  a  harp-like 
sound  at  sunrise. 

MEM'O'R,  (mem'wor,)  n.     [Fr.  memoire,  memory.] 

1.  A  species  of  history  written  by  a  person  who 
had  some  share  in  the  transactions  related.  Persons 
often  write  their  own  memoirs. 

2.  A  history  of  transactions  in  which  some  person 
had  a  principal  share,  is  called  his  memoirs,  though 
compiled  or  written  by  a  different  hand. 

3.  The  history  of  a  society,  or  the  journals  anil 
proceedings  of  a  society;  an,  memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

4.  A  written  account;  register  of  facts.  Jirbuthnot. 
MEM'OIR-IST,  7t.     A  writer  of  memoirs.     Carlisle. 
MEM-O-RA-BIL'l-A,  n.  pi.     [L.]     Things  remarkable 

and  worthy  of  remembrance: 

MEM-O-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  memo- 
rable. 

ME.M'O-RA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  memorabilis.     See 
Memory] 

Worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  illustrious  ;  celebrated  ; 
distinguished. 


By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds. 


Davies. 


MEM'O-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. 

MEM-O-RAN'DIJM,  n. ;  pi.  Mkmorandums  or  Memo- 
randa.    [L.]     A  note  to  help  the  memory. 

I  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book.  Guardian. 

MEM'O-RATE,  v.  t.  To  mention  for  remembrance. 
[  Obs.] 


MEN 

MEM'O-RA-TIVE,  a.  Adapted  or  tending  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  any  thing.  Hammond. 

ME-MO'RI-A  TECH'M-CA,n.  [L.]  Literally,  tech- 
nical memory;  any  contrivance  for  aiding  the 
memory. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL,  a,  [Fr.,  from  L.  memorialis.  See 
Memory.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name, 

FLx  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  memory  ;  as  memorial  possession. 

Watts. 
ME-Mo'RI-AL,  7i.  That  which  preserves  the  mem- 
ory of  something ;  any  thing  that  serves  to  keep  in 
memory.  A  monument  is  a  memorial  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  an  event.  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  me- 
morial of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Churches  have  names ;  some  as  memorials  of  peare,  some  of 
wisdom,  some  of  the  Trinity.  Hooker. 

2.  Any  note  or  hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

Memorials  written  with  King  Edward's  hand  shall  be  the  ground 
•  of  this  history.  Hay  ward. 

3.  A  written  representation  of  facts,  made  to  a 
legislative  or  other  body  as  the  ground  of  a  petition, 
or  a  representation  of  facts  accompanied  with  a  peti- 
tion. 

4.  In  diplomacy,  a  species  of  informal  state  paper, 
much  used  in  negotiation.  Brandc. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  a  memorial. 

Spectator. 
2.  One  who  presents  a  memorial  to  a  legislative  or 
any  other  body,  or  to  a  person.  United  States. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL-IZE,  i>.  t.    To  present  a  memorial  to; 

to  petition  by  memorial.  United  Stales. 

ME-Mo'RI-AL-lZ-.ED,  pp.     Petitioned  by  memorial. 
MEM'O-RIST,  71.     One  who  causes  to  be  remembered. 

[JVot  used.]  Brown. 

ME-MOR'I-TER,  adv.     [L.]     By  memory. 
MEM'0-RlZE,j).  t.  To  record;  to  hand  down  to  mem- 
ory by  writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the  Indians. 

Spenser. 
2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 
They  meant  to  memorize  another  Golgotha.  Shak. 

MEM'0-RIZ-£D,  pp.     Recorded  ;    handed  down  to 

memory. 
MEM'O-RY,  n.  t  [L.  memorial  Fr.  memoire;  Sw. 
minne;  Ir.  meumhair;  or  meabhair,  meanma.  This 
word  is  from  memini,  which  is  probably  corrupted 
from  the  Greek  uvanpat,  to  remember,  from  ptyoc, 
mind,  or  the  same  root.     See  Mind.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events,  or  ideas  which  are  past. 
A  distinction  is  made  between  memory  and  recollec- 
tion. Memory  retains  past  ideas  without  any,  or 
with  little  effort ;  recollection  implies  an  effort  to  re- 
call ideas  that  are  past.     Beattie.       Reid.     Stewart. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason.  Ramb'er. 

2.  A  retaining  of  past  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  remem- 
brance. Events  that  excite  little  attention  are  apt 
to  escape  from  memory. 

3.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever  living  mail  of  memory, 

Henry  the  fifth.  Shak. 

4.  The  time  within  which  past  events  can  be  re- 
membered or  recollected,  or  the  time  within  which  a 
person  may  have  knowledge  of  what  is  past.  The  rev- 
olution in  England  was  before  my  memory;  the  revo- 
lution in  America  was  within  the  author's  memory. 

5.  Memorial ;  monumental  record  ;  that  which 
calls  to  remembrance.  A  monument  in  London 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  conflagration  in  Kiu'ti. 

C.  Reflection  ;  attention.  Shale. 

MEM'O-RY,  v.  L  To  lay  up  in  the  mind  or  memory. 
[Not  used.]  Chaucer 

MEM'PHI-AN,  a.  [from  Mempkis,  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  Egypt,  said  to  be  altered  from  Menu/, 
Memf.     Ludolf.] 

Pertaining  to  Memphis  ;  very  dark  ;  a  sense  bor- 
rowed from  the  darkness  of  Egypt  irl  the  time  of 
Moses. 

MEN,  71.  pi.  of  Man.  Two  or  more  males,  individu- 
als of  the  human  race. 

2.  Males  of  a  brave  spirit.  We  will  live  in  honor, 
or  die  like  men. 

3.  Persons;  people;  mankind;  in  an  indefinite 
sense.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  the  benefactor,  while 
they  riot  on  the  benefit. 

MEN'ACE,  v.  t-t  [Fr.  menncer ;  It.  minacciare;  Sp. 
amenazar ;  L.  minor.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
rush,  throw,  or  push  forward.  The  sense  is  more 
clearly  expressed  by  emineo  and  promineo,  to  jut  for- 
ward, from  the  same  root.  See' Mind,  which  is  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  To  threaten  ;  to  express  or  show  a  disposition 
or  determination  to  inflict  punishment  or  other  evil. 
The  combined  powers  menaced  France  with  war  on 
every  side. 

2.  To  show  or  manifest  the  probability  of  future 
evil  or  danger  to.  The  spirit  of  insubordination 
menaced  Spain  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

3.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  any  catastrophe  to 
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come  ;  as,  a  hanging  rock  menaces  a  fall,  or  menaces 
the  plain  or  the  inhabitants  below. 

MEN'ACE,  «.  A  threat  or  threatening;  the  declara- 
tion or  show  of  a  disposition  or  determination  to  in- 
flict an  evil  ;  used  of  persons. 

2.  The  show  of  a  probable  evil  or  catastrophe  to 
come. 

MEN'A-CED,  (men'aste,)  pp.    Threatened. 

MEN'A-CER,  «.    One  that  threatens. 

ME-NAeH'AN-ITE,  n.  A  black  metallic  mineral, 
consisting  of  titanic  acid  and  oxyd  of  iron,  found 
near  Menachan,  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  a  va- 
riety of  [lmenite.  Dana. 

MEN-A-eilAN-ITT€,  a.    Pertaining  to  menachan it'e. 

MEN'A-CING,  ppr.  Threatening;  declaring  a  dispo- 
sition or  determination  to  inflict  evil. 

2.  a.  Exhibiting  the  danger  or  probability  of  an 
evil  or  catastrophe  to  come  ;  as,  a  menacing  attitude. 

MEN'A-CING-LY,  adv.    In  a  threatening  manner. 

MEJV-AQE',  (men-azh',)   n.     [IV.,  a   family.      See 
Manage.] 
A  collection  of  brute  animals.  Addison. 

MEN-AG'E-RIE,  (men-azh'e-re,  )  n.         [Fr-     mena- 

MEN'A-GER-Y,  incn'a-jer-re,)  j  gerie ;  It.  mena- 
gcria.] 

A  yard  or  place  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept ; 
also,  a  collection  of  wild  animals. 

MEN'A-GOGUE,  (men'a-gog,)  71.     [Gr.  pnvet,  men- 
strua, and  a)  gj,  to  drive.] 
A  medicine  tiiat  promotes  the  menstrual  flux. 

Quincy. 

MEND,  v.  t.  [L.  emendo  ,■  Fr.  amender  ,•  It.  mendare  ; 
from  L.  mendu,  a  fault,  spot,  or  blemish.  Mend  is 
contracted  from  emendo,  amend,  for  the  L.  negative  e, 
for  ex,  is  necessary  to  express  the  removal  of  a 
fault.] 

1.  To  repair,  as  a  breach  ;  to  supply  a  part  broken 
or  defective  ;  as,  to  mend  a  garment,  a  road,  a  mill- 
dam,  a  fence,  &c. 

2.  To  correct ;  to  set  right ;  to  alter  for  the  better ; 
as,  to  mend  the  life  or  manners. 

3.  To  repair ;  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  ;  as,  to 
mend  a  feeble  or  broken  constitution.  Locke. 

4.  To  help ;  to  advance  ;  to  make  better.  This 
plausible,  apology  does  not  mend  the  matter. 

Though  in  some  lands  ihc  grass  is  but  short,  yet  it  mends  garden 
herbs  mid  fruit.  Mortimer. 

5.  To  improve ;  to  hasten. 

He  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace.  Dryden. 

MEND,  v.  i.     To  grow  butter  ;  to  advance  to  a  better 
state  ;    to   improve.     We   say,  a  feeble   constitution 
mendu  daily  ;  a  sick  man  mends,  or  is  convalescent. 
MEND'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  mended. 
MEN-DA'CIOUS,  (-dl'shus,)  a.     [L.  mcndax.~\ 

Lying  ;  false.  . 

MEN-DAC'I-TY,  (-das'e-te,)  n.  [L.  mendax,  false, 
lying.     See  Class  Mn,  No.  4.] 

Falsehood.  Brown. 

[The  proper  signification  of  this  word  would  be  a 
disposition  to  lie,  or  habitual  lying.] 
MEND'ED,   pp.  or  a.      Repaired;   made  better;  im- 
proved. 
MEND'ER,  n.     One  who  mends  or  repairs. 
MEND'1-CAN-CY,  it.     [L.  mendicans.] 

Beggary  ;  a  state  of  begging. 
MEND'l-eAN'T,  a.     [L.  mendicans,  from   mendlco,  to 
beg,  Fr%  mcndler;  allied  to  L.  mando,  to  command, 
demand.] 

1.  Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary  ;  as,  re- 
duced to  a  mendicant  state. 

2.  Practicing  beggary  ;  as, ;& mendicant  friar, 
MENDICANT,  n.     A  beggar  ;  one  that  makes  it  his 

business  to  beg  alms  ;  one  of  the  begging  fraternity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

MEND  l-CATE,  v.  t.  To  beg,  or  practice  begging. 
[JVut  used.] 

MEN-DIC'I-TY,  (-dis'e-te,)  n.     [L.  mendicitas.] 
The  state  of  begging ;  the  life  of  a  beggar. 

MEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Repairing. 

2.  Convalescing ;  recovering  from  sickness  ;  be- 
coming better  in  health. 

MEND'ING,  n.  The  act  of  repairing  ;  applied  especially 
to  garments. 

MEND'MENT,  for  Amendment.     [Not  in  use.] 

MENDS,  for  Amends.     [jYotused.]  S/iak. 

MEN-Ha'DEN,  71.  A  salt-water  fish,  Alosa  menhaden 
of  Mitchell,  allied  to  the  alewife  an  1  shad,  and  much 
usnd  for  manure,  &c.  Storrr's  .Mass.  Rep. 

Me'NI-AL,  a.  [Norm,  mcignal,  meijual,  from  meignee 
itrmciny,a  family.  The  Norm,  has  also  mesnic  and 
mesnee,  a  family,  household,  or  company,  and  meinez, 
many.  Q.U.  the  root  of  maison,  messuage,  or  of 
many.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  servants,  or  domestic  servants ; 
low  ;  mean. 

The  women  ntvendants  perform  only  the  most  menial  olliceB. 

Swift. 

[Johnson  observes  on  this  passage,  that  Swift 
seems  not  to  have  known  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
But  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used.] 

2.  Belonging  to  the  retinue  or  train  of  servants. 

Johnson. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  pressed.  Dryden. 


[If  this  definition  of  Johnson  is  correct,  it  indicates 
that  menial  is  from  meinez,  many,  rather  than  from 
■mesnic,  family.     But  the  sense  may  be  house-dogs:] 

Me'NI-AL,  «.  A  domestic  servant  of  the  lowest 
order.     Hence, 

2.  Figuratively,  a  person  of  a  servile  character  or 
disposition. 

MEN'I-LTTE,  71.  A  brown,  impure  opal,  occurring  in 
flattened,  noduiar  concretions,  at  Menil  Montant, 
near  Paris.  Dana. 

ME-NIN'GeS,  «.  pi  [Gr.]  In  anatomy,  the  two 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain;  the  pia  mater 
and  dura  mater. 

ME-NIS'€AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  meniscus. 

ME-NIS'CUS,  n. ;  pi.  Meniscuses.  [Gr.  pni/icKoc,  a 
little  moon] 

A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the 
other,  having  the  concavity  less  than  the  convexity. 

Olmsted. 

MEN-I-SPERM'ATE,  7i.  A  compound  of  menisperm- 
ic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

MEN-I-SPERM'ie,  a.  The  menispermic  acid  is  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Cocculus  Indicus,  the 
Mcnispermum  cocculus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Anamirta 
paniculata  of  later  botanists. 

MEN-I-SPER'.MI-NA,  j  7t.       [L.    mcnispermum,    from 

MEN-I-SPER'MINE,  (  Gr.  pnvri,  the  moon,  and 
oit:ppa,  a  seed.] 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Anamirta  paniculata, 
once  called  Men'ispcrmum.  This  alkaloid  is  a  white, 
opaque,  crystalline  solid,  which  is  tasteless,  and  me- 
dicinally inert. 

MEN'1-VER,  n.  A  small,  white  animal  in  Russia,  or 
its  fur.  which  is  very  fine.  [See  Minerva.]   Chaucer. 

MEN'NON-ITES,  )  77.  pi.     A  small  denomination  of 

MEN'NON-ISTS,  j  Christians  who  reject  infant 
baptism,  but  do  not  insist  strenuously  on  immersion  ; 
so  called  from  Simon  Menno,  their  founder  in  Ger- 
many. Ba'trd. 

ME-NOL'O-GY,         I  n.     [Gr.  unv,  uw'os,  month,  and 

MEN-O-LO'GI-UM,  j      Xoyos,  discourse.] 

1.  A  register  of  months.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  In  lite  Greek  church,  inartyrology,  or  a  brief  cal- 
endar of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  for  each  day  in  the 
year,  or  a  simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  lives 
are  not  written.  Lunicr. 

MEN'oW,  n.     [Fr.  menu,  small.     Q.11.] 

A  small,  fresh-water  fish,  the  minnow.     Bailey. 

MEN'-PLeAS-ER,  7t.  One  who  is  solicitous  to  please 
men,  rather  than  to  please  God,  by  obedience  to  his 
commands. 

MEN'SA  ET  TO'RO,  [L.]  A  phrase  applied  to  a 
kind  of  divorce  which  separates  husband  and  wife 
without  dissolving  the  marriage  relation.    Bouvier. 

MEN'SAL,  a.     [L.  uiensalis,  from  mensa,  a  table.] 

Belonging  to  the  table;  transacted  at  table.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Clarissa. 

MEN'SeS,  71.  pi.  [L.,  months.]  The  catamenial  or 
menstrual  discharges. 

MEN'STRU-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  menstrualis,  from 
mensis,  month.] 

1.  Monthly  ;  happening  once  a  month  ;  as,  the 
menstrual  flux. 

2.  Lasting  a  month  ;  as,  the  menstrual  orbit  of  the 
moon.  Bentley. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum.  Bacon. 
MEN'STRU-ANT,  a.     Subject  to  monthly  flowings. 

Brown. 
MEN'STRU-OUS,  a.     [L.  menstruus,  from  mensis,  a 
month.]     - 

1.  Having  the  monthly  flow  or  discharge,  as  a 
female.  Sandys. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow  of  females. 

Brown. 

MEN'STRU-UM,  71. ;  pi.  Menstruums  or  Menstrua. 

[from   L.  mensis,  month.     The  use  of  this  word  is 

supposed  to  have  orginated  in  some  notion  of  the  old 

■  chemists  about   the    influence  of  the   moon   in    the 

preparation  of  dissolvents.    Johnson.] 

A  solvent ;  any  fluid  or  subtilized  substance  which 
dissolves  a  solid  body. 

All  liquors  are  culled  menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion. Quincy. 

Inquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  a  meld. 

Bacon. 

MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [from  mensurable.]     Ca- 
pability of  being  measured. 
MEN'SU-RA-HLE,  (nien'shu-ra-bl,)  a.     [L.  mensura, 
measure.     The  n  is  probably  casual,  and  the  word  is 
the  same  as  Measurable.] 

Measurable  ;  capable  of  being  measured.  Holder. 
MEN'SIJ-RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  measure. 
MEN'SU  RaTE,  ».  t.     [L.  mensura,  measure.] 

To  measure.     [Little  used.] 
MEN-SU-RA'TION,  (men-shu-ra'shun,)  71.     The  act, 
process,  or  art,  of  measuring,  or  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  thing. 
2.  Measure  ;  the  result  of  measuring.  Arbuthnot. 
MEN'TAL,  a.     [It.  mentale;  Fr.  mental  ;  from  L.  mens, 
mind.] 

Pertaining  to  the  mind  ;  intellectual ;  as,  mental 
faculties;  mental  operations;  mental  sight;  mental 
taste  Milton.     Addison. 


to 


MEN'TAL-LY,  adv.  Intellectually  ;  in  the  mind  ;  in 
thought  or  meditation  ;  in  idea.  Bentley. 

MEN'TION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mentto,  from  Gr.  /ii/sta, 
from  jii'utjj,  to  put  in  mind;  It.  menzionc ;  tip.  vteu- 
cion  ;  Port.  meiiraO  ;  allied,  probably,  to  L.  muneo  and 
mind.     Mention  is  a  throwing  out.] 

A  hint;  a  suggestion;  a  brief  notice  or  remark 
expressed  in  words  or  writing ;  used  chiefly  after 
Make. 

Make  no  mention  of  other  gods.  — Josh,  xxiii. 

I  will  make  mention  ol  thy  righteousness.  —  Pfl.  Ixxi. 

Without  ceasing  I  make  rnenuon  of  you  always  in  my  prayers. 

MEN'TION,  v.  t.  [Fr.  mentionner }  It.  menzionare.] 
To  speak  j  to  name  ;  to  utter  a  brief  remark  ; 
state  a  particular  fact,  or  to  express  it  in  writing.  It 
is  applied  to  something  thrown  in  or  added  inciden- 
tally in  a  discourse  or  writing,  and  thus  differs  from 
the  sense  of  relate,  recite,  and  narrate.  1 
mentioned  to  him  a  fact  that  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  in  the  coufse  of  conversation,  that  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned. 

I  will  mention  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord.  —  Is.  Ixiii. 

MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  or  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

MEN'TION-£D,  pp.    Named  ;  stated. 

MEN'TION-ING,  ppr.    Naming;  uttering. 

MEN'TOR,  71.  [from  Mentor,  the  counselor  of  Telem- 
achus.]     A  wise  and  faithful  counselor  or  monitor. 

Encyc.  Am. 

MEN-T5'RI-AL,  a.  [from  Mentor.]  Containing  ad- 
vice or  admonition. 

ME-PHIT'IC,  )         rT  ,.,.  .„         „. 

ME-PHIT'IF  A.T    \  a'     t      7"rP'fltw»  an  1''  smell.] 

Offensive  to  the  smell ;  foul  ;  poisonous  ;  noxious  ; 
pestilential  ;  destructive  to  life.  Mcphitic  acid  is 
usually  carbonic  acid. 

ME-PIII'TIS,      )  n.     [L.  mephitis.]      Foul,  offensive, 

MEPH'IT-ISM,  \  or  noxious  exhalations  from  dis- 
solving substances,  filth,  or  other  source  ;  usually 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  Med.  Repos. 

ME-RA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  meracus.]     Strong  ;  racy. 

MER'€A-HLE,  a.  [L.  mercor.]  That  is  to  be  bought 
•or  sold. 

MER-€AN-TAN'TE,  n.     [It.  mercatanle.] 

A  foreign  trader.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

MER'€AN-TILE,  (-til,)  a.,  [It.  and  Fr.,  from  L.  mer- 
cans,  mercor,  to  buy  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  mercantil] 

1.  Trading  ;  commercial ;  carrying  on  commerce  ; 
as,  mercantile  nations  ;  the  mercantile  class  of  men. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  commerce  or  trade  ;  as, 
mercantile  business. 

MER-CAP'TAN,  77.     [mercury  and  L.  capto,  to  seize.] 
A  liquid  of  a  strong  garlic  odor,  composed  of  sul- 
phur, carbon,  and  hydrogen  ;  so  named  from  its  en- 
ergetic action  on  mercury.  Brande.     Oraham. 

MER'CAT,  77.     [L.  mcrcatus.] 

Market ;  trade.     [JVot  in  use.]  Sprat. 

MER-€A'TOR'S-CHXRT,  77.  [from  Mcrcator,  the  in- 
ventor.] A  chart  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Mercator's  projection.     [See  Projection.] 

MER'CE-NA-Rl-LY,  adv.    In  a  mercenary  manner. 

Spectator. 

MER'CE-NA  RI-NESS,  n.  [from  mercenary.]  Ve- 
nality :  regard  to  hire  or  reward.  Boyle. 

MER'CE-NA-RY,  a.t  [Fr.  mcrccuaire  ;  L.  mercenarius, 
from  mrrces,  reward,  wages  ;  mercor,  to  buy.] 

1.  Venal  j  that  may  be  hired  ;  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  reward  ;  moved  by  the  love  of  money  ;  as, 
&  mercenary  prince  or  judge. 

2.  Hired  ;  purchased  by  money  ;  as,  mercenary  ser- 
vices ;  mercenary  soldiers. 

3.  Sold  for  money  ;  as,  mercenary  blood.       Shak. 

4.  Greedy  of  gain  ;  mean  ;  selfish  ;  as,  a  mercenary 
disposition. 

5.  Contracted  from  motives  of  gain  ;  as,  a  merce- 
nary marriage. 

MER'CE-NA-RY,  71.      One  who  is  hired  ;   a  soldier 

that  is  hired  into  foreign  service  ;  a  hireling. 
MER'CER,   71.     [Fr.    mcrcier ;    It.  merciaio ;    from    L. 
vierx,  wares,  commodities.] 

One  who  deals  in  silks  and  woolen  cloths.     Smart. 
MER'CER-SHIP,  it.    The  business  of  a  mercer. 
MER'CER-Y,  77.     [Fr.  mercerie  :  It.  merccria.] 

The  commodities  or  goods  in  which  a  mercer 
deals  ;  trade  of  mercers.  Oraunt. 

MER'CHAND,  v.  i.     [Fr.  marchandcr.] 

To  trade.     [JV'ut  used.]  Bacon. 

MER'CHAND-iSE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  marchand,  a  mer- 
chant, or  marchandcr,  to  cheapen.] 

1.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  wares,  goods,  com- 
modities, whatever  is  usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade. 
But  provisions  daily  sold  in  market,  horses,  cattle, 
and  fuel,  are  not  usually  included  in  the  term,  and 
real  estate  never. 

2.  Trade  :  traffic  ;  commerce.  Sltak. 
MER'CHAND-ISE,  b.  i.    To  trade  ;  to  carry  on  com- 
merce. 

MER'CHAND-IS-ING.ppr.  or  a.  Trading.  Moore. 
MER'CHAND-RY,  n.      Trade ;    commerce.     [.Yot   in 

use.]  Saunderson. 

MER'CHANT,  n.      [Fr.  marchand;   It.  mercante;  Sp. 

mercliante  1    Arm.  marchadour ;   from   L.    mercor,   to 

buy.] 
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MER 

1.  A  man  who  traffics  or  carries  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  or  who  exports  and  imports  goods 
and  sells  them  by  wholesale. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  any  trader,  or  one  who  deals 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 

3.  A  ship  in  trade.     [Not.  used.] 
MER'CHANT,  o.  i.     To  trade.     [Not  m  use.] 
MER'CHANT-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  for  market;  such  as  is 

usually  sold  in  market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  or- 
dinary price  ;  as,  merchantable  wheat  or  timber. 

MER'CHANT-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  merchant. 

MER'CH  ANT-MAN,  re.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  in 
the  transportation  of  goods,  as  distinguished  from  a 
ship  of  war. 

MER'CHANT  TAI'LOR,  n.  A  tailor  who  keeps  a 
shop  containing  articles  used  in  his  trade. 

MER'CI-A-BLE,  a.     Merciful.     [Not  in  use.]     Gower. 

MER'CI-FUL,  a.  [from  mercy.]  Having  or  exer- 
cising mercy  ;  compassionate  ;  tender  ;  disposed  to 
pity  offenders  and  to  forgive  their  offences  ;  unwill- 
ing to  punish  for  injuries  ;  applied  appropriately  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Lord  passed  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  —  Ex.  xxxiv. 

2.  Compassionate  :  tender;  unwilling  to  give  pain  ; 
not  cruel.  A  merciful  man  will  be  merciful  to  his 
beast. 

MER'CI-F'JL-LY,  adv.  With  compassion  or  pity  ; 
tenderlv  ;  mildlv. 

MER'CI-FIJL-NE'SS,  n.  Tenderness  toward,  offend- 
ers ;  willingness  to  forbear  punishment ;  readiness 
to  forgive.  Hammond. 

MER'CI-FY,  v.  t.     To  pity.     [Not.  in  use.]      Spenser. 

MER'CI-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy;  unfeeling; 
pitiless  ;  hard-hearted  ;  cruel ;  as,  a  merciless  tyrant. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  sparing ;   as,  the  merciless  waves  or  tem- 
pest. 

MER'CI-LESS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  void  of  mercy 
or  pity ;  cruelly. 

MER'CI-LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  mercy  or  pity. 

MER-CO'RI-AL,  a.     [from  Mercury  -•  L.  mercurialis.] 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercury  ;  active  ; 
sprightly  ;  full  of  fire  or  vigor  ;  as,  a  mercurial  youth  ; 
a  mercurial  nation.  Bacon.     Swift. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Mercury  as  god  of  trade;  hence, 
money-making  ;  crafty. 

The  mercurial  wand  of  commerce.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

3.  Pertaining  to  quicksilver;  containing  quicksil- 
ver, or  consisting  of  mercury  ;  as,  mercurial  prepara- 
tions or  medicines. 

MER-€'C'RI-AL-IST,  n.  One  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury,  or  one  resembling  Mercury  in  variety  of 
character. 

MER-CC'RI-AL-lZE,  v.  i.     To  be  humorous  or  fantas- 
tic.    [Not  in  use.] 
2.  In  medicine,  to  affect  the  system  with  mercury. 

MER-€0'RI-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  mercurial  manner. 

MER'€U-RI-£D,  (-rid,)  pp.  Washed  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  mercury. 

MER-CU-R!-FI-€a'TION,  n.  In  metallnrgic  chemis- 
try, the  process  or  operation  of  obtaining  the  mer- 
cury from  metallic  minerals  in  its  fluid  form. 

En  eye. 
2.  The  act  of  mixing  with  quicksilver.       Boyle. 

MER-CO'RI-FY,  v.  U  To  obtain  mercury  from  me- 
tallic minerals,  which  may  be  done  by  any  appli- 
cation of  intense  heat  that  expels  the  mercury  in 
fumes,  which  are  afterward  condensed.         Encyc. 

MER'CU-RV,  re.,*  [L.  Mcrcurius,  said  to  be  formed 
from  merces  or  mercor.] 

*  1.  In  mythology,  the  messenger  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods,  and  the  god  of  eloquence  and  of  com- 
merce, called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes.  But  in  an- 
tiquity, there  were  several  persons  or  deities  of  this 
name. 

2.  Quicksilver ;  a  metal  remarkable  for  its  fusi- 
bility, which  is  so  great  that  to  fix  or  congeal  it,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  cold  which  is  marked  on  Fahren- 
heit's scale  at  thirty-nine  degrees  below  zero.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  nearly  fourteen  times  that  of  water. 
Under  a  heat  of  680  degrees,  it  rises  in  fumes,  and 
is  gradually  converted  into  a  red  oxytl.  Mercury 
is  used  in  barometers  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  thermometers  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  is 
well  adapted  by  its  power  of  equable  contraction  and 
expansion,  and  the  extensive  range  between  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points.  Preparations  of  this 
metal  are  among  the  most  powerful  poisons,  and  are 
extensively  used  as  medicines.  The  preparation 
called  calomel  is  a  most  efficacious  deobstruent. 

3.  Heat  of  constitutional  temperament ;  spirit ; 
sprightly  qualities.  Pope. 

4.  One  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Mercurialis,  of 
several  species. 

5.  One  of  the  planets  nearest  the  sun.  It  is  3140 
miles  in  diameter,  and  revolves  round  the  sun  in 
about  eighty-eight  days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  thirty-seven  millions  of  miles.  Olmsted. 

.6.  The  name  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  publica- 
tion. 
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7.  A  messenger ;  a  news-carrier.  [From  the  office 
of  the  gnd  Mercury.]  Rick.  Diet. 

MER'CU-RY,  v.  t.  To  wash  with  a  preparation  of 
mercury.  B.  Jonson. 

MER'CU-RY'S  FIN"CER,  a.     Wild  saffron. 

MER'CY,  n.  t  [Fr.  vicrci ;  Norm,  merce,  inter,  or  mers; 
supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  L.  misericordia.     But 

Ciu.  Eth.  <3^m/  mchera,  to  pity.] 

1.  That  benevolence,  mildness,  or  tenderness  of 
heart  which  disposes  a  person  to  overlook  injuries, 
or  to  treat  an  offender  better  than  he  deserves  ;  the 
disposition  that  tempers  justice,  and  induces  an  in- 
jured person  to  forgive  trespasses  rind  injuries,  and 
to  forbear  punishment,  or  inflict  less  than  law  or 
justice  will  warrant.  In  this  sense,  there  is  perhaps 
no  word  in  our  language  precisely  synonymous  with 
mercy.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  grace.  It 
implies  benevolence,  tenderness,  mildness,  pity  or 
compassion,  and  clemency,  but  exercised  only  to- 
ward offenders.  Mercy  is  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Lord  is  long-suffering  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty.  — 
Num.  xiv. 

2.  An  act  or  exercise  of  mercy  or  favor.    It  is  a 

mercy  that  they  escaped. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy  mercies.  —  Gen.  xxxii. 

3.  Pity;  compassion  manifested  toward  a  person 
in  distress. 

And  lie  said,  lie  that  showed  mercy  on  him.  —  Luke  X. 

4.  Clemency  and  bounty. 

Mercy  and  troth  preserve  the  king  ;  and  his  throne  is  upheld  by 
mercy.  — Prov.  xxviii. 

5.  Charity,  or  the  duties  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.  —  Matt.  ix. 
C.  Grace  ;  favor.     1  Cur.  vii.     Jude  2. 

7.  Eternal  life,  the  fruit  of  mercy.    2  Tim.  i. 

8.  Pardon. 

1  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart.  Dryden. 

9.  The  act  of  sparing,  or  the  forbearance  of  a  vio- 
lent act  expected.     The  prisoner  cried  for  mercy. 

To  be,  or  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of;  to  have  no  means  of 
self-defense,  but  to  be  dependent  for  safety  on  the 
mercy  or  compassion  of  another,  or  in  the  power  of 
that  which  is  irresistible  ;  as,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foe,  or  of  the  waves. 

MER'CY-SEAT,  n.  The  propitiatory;  the  covering 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews.  This 
was  of  gold,  and  its  ends  were  fixed  to  two  cherubs, 
whose  wings  extended  forward,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  is  represented 
in  Scripture  as  sitting  between  the  cherubs.  It  was 
from  this  seat  that  God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or 
to  the  high  priest  who  consulted  him.  Calmct. 

MERD,  it.     [Fr.  merde;  L.  merda.]     Ordure  ;  dung. 

MERE,  a.     [L.  uterus ;  IX.mero.]  [Burton. 

This  or  that  only  ;  distinct  from  any  thing  else. 

Prom  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tion. AUerbury. 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ?  Pope. 

2.  Absolute  ;  entire.  Spenser. 

MERE,  «.     [Sax.  mare  or  mere,  a  pool,  lake,  or  tile  sea  ; 
D.  meiri  L.  mare.     See  Moor.] 
_  A  pool  or  lake. 
MERE,  n.     [Sax.  mazra,  gemterai  Gi.  peipoj,  to  divide, 
or  Russ.  miryu,  to  measure.] 

A  boundary  ;  used  chiefly  in  the  compound  Mere- 
stone.  Bacon. 
MeRE,  v.  t.    To  divide,  limit,  or  bound.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser. 
MeRE'LY,  adv.     Purely  ;  only  ;  solely  ;  thus  and  no 
other  way  ;  for  this  and  no  other  purpose. 

Pri7.e  not  your  life  for  other  ends 

Than  tnerely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

MER-E-TRl"GTOUS,  (-trish'us,)  a.  [L.  merctricius, 
from  meretrix,  a  prostitute.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prostitutes  ;  such  as  is  practiced 
by  harlots  ;  as,  meretricious  arts. 

2.  Alluring  by  false  show  ;  worn  for  disguise  ;  hav- 
ing a  gaudy  but  deceitful  appearance  ;  false  ;  as,  mer- 
etricious dress  or  ornaments. 

MER-E-TRI"CIOUS-LY,    adv.      In    the    manner    of 

prostitutes  ;  with  deceitful  enticements. 
MER-E-TRI"CIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  arts  of  a  prosti- 
tute ;  deceitful  enticements. 
MER-GAN'SER,  n.  *  [Sp.  mcrgansar,  from  L.  mergo,  to 
dive.] 

A   water  fowl  of  the  genus  Mergus ;  called  also 
goosander. 
MERGE,  i).  t.     [L.  mergo.] 

To  immerse  ;  to  cause  to  be  swallowed  up. 
The  plaintiff  became  the  purchaser,  and  merged  his  term  in  the 
fee.  Kent. 

MERGE,  v.  i.    To  be  sunk,  swallowed,  or  lost. 

Law  Term. 
MERG'KD,  pp.    Immersed  ;  swallowed  up. 
MERG'ER,  n.     [L.  mergo,  to  merge.] 

In  to,  a  merging  or  drowning  of  a  less  estate  in  a 
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greater ;  as  when  a  reversion  in  fee-simple  descends 
to,  or  is  purchased  by,  a  tenant  of  the  same  estate 
for  years,  the  term  for  years  is  merged,  lost,  annihi- 
lated in  the  inheritance  or  fee-simple  estate. 

Blackstone. 

MERG'ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  be  swallowed  up;  im 
mersing;  sinking. 

ME-RID'I-AN,  n.  [Fr.  meridicn;  It.  meridiauo ;  L. 
inendies.  Q.u.  Ir.  mir,  a  part ;  Gr.  fieipto,  to  divide. 
Varro  testifies  that  this  word  was  originally  medidies, 
[midday,]  and  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written  on  a 
sundial.] 

1.  In  astronomy  and  geography,  a  great  circle  sup- 
posed to  he  drawn  or  to  pass  through  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  and  the  zenith  and  natlir  of  any  given  place, 
intersecting  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  dividing 
the  hemisphere  into  eastern  .and  western.  Every 
place  on  the  globe  has  its  meridian,  and  when  the 
sun  arrives  at  this  circle,  it  is  midday  or  noon, 
whence  the  name.  This  circle  may  be  considered 
to  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  circle  in  the  heavens  coinciding 
with  that  on  the  earth. 

2.  Midday  ;  noon 

3.  The  highest  point ;  as,  the  meridian  of  life ;  the 
meridian  of  power  or  of  glory. 

4.  The  particular  place  or  state,  with  regard  to  lo- 
cal circumstances  or  things  that  distinguish  it  from 
others.  We  say,  a  book  is  adapted  to  the  meridian  of 
France  or  Italy  ;  a  measure  is  adapted  to  the  meridian 
of  London  or  Washington. 

First  meridian  :  the  meridian  from  which  longitudes 
are  reckoned.  This,  in  England,  is  Greenwich  ;  in 
France,  Paris,  &x.  Brande. 

Meridian  of  a  globe,  or  brass  meridian  ;  a  graduated 
circular  ring  of  brass,  in  which  the  artificial  globe  is 
suspended  and  revolves. 

Magnetic  meridian  :  a  great  circle,  parallel  with  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  passing  through 
its  poles. 
ME-RID'I-AN,  a.    Being  on  the  meridian,  or  at  mid- 
day. 

The  sun  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower.  Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  meridian,  or  to  midday ;  as, 
the  sun's  meridian  heat  or  splendor. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  highest  point ;  as,  the  hero  en- 
joyed his  meridian  glory. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
ME-RID'I-ON-AL,  a.    [Fr.]    Pertaining  to  the  merid- 
ian. 

2.  Southern.  Brown. 

3.  Southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect.  Wotton. 
Meridional  distance,  is  the   distance  or   departure 

from  the  meridian,  or  easting  or  westing. 

ME-RID-I-ON-AL'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  in  the 
meridian. 
2.  Position  in  the  south  ;   aspect  toward  the  south. 

Johnson. 

ME-RID'I-ON-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian.  Brown. 

MER'ILS,  re.  [Fr.  mcrelles.]  A  boy's  play,  called  five 
penny  morris.     [See  Morris.] 

ME-RI'NO,  (me-rS'no,)  a.  *  [Sp.  merino,  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture  ;  so  called  because  this  kind  of 
sheep  was  driven  at  certain  seasons  from  one  part  of 
Spain?  to  another,  in  large  flocks,  for  pasturage.] 

A  term  denoting  a  variety  of  sheep  from  Spain,  or 
their  wool,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  fineness. 

ME-RI'NO,  n.  A  thin,  woolen  fabric,  made  "of  merino 
wool,  for  ladies'  wear. 

MER'IT,  it.  [L.mcritum,  from  mereo,  to  earn  or  de- 
serve ;  It.  and  Sp.  merito  ;  Fr.  merite.] 

1.  Desert ;  goodness  or  excellence  which  entitles 
one  to  honor  or  reward  ;  worth  ;  any  performance  or 
worth  which  claims  regard  or  compensation  ;  applied 
to  morals,  to  excellence  in  writing,  or  to  valuable  ser- 
vices of  any  kind.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  inability  of 
men  to  obtain  salvation  by  their  own  merits.  We 
speak  of  the  merits  of  an  author ;  the  merits  of  a 
soldier,  &c. 

2.  Value  ;  excellence  ;  applied  to  things  ,*  as,  the 
merits  of  an  essay  or  poem ;  the  merits  of  a  paint- 
ing ;  the  merits  of  a  heroic  achievement. 

3.  Reward  deserved  ;  that  which  is  earned  or  mer- 
ited. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth.  Prior. 

MER'IT,  v.  U     [Fr.  meritcr,  L.  merito.] 

1.  To  deserve  ;  to  earn  by  active  service,  or  by 
any  valuable  performance  ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
reward  in  money,  regard,  honor,  or  happiness. 
Watts,  by  his  writings,  merited  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  The  faithful  laborer  merits 
his  wages. 

A  man  at  best  is  incapable  of  meriting  any  thing  from  God. 

South. 

2.  To  deserve ;  to  have  a  just  title  to.  Fidelity 
merits  and  usually  obtains  confidence. 

3.  To  deserve,  in  an  ill  sense :  to  have  a  just  title 
to.  Every  violation  of  law  merits  punishment.  Ev- 
en- sin  men'ts  God's  displeasure. 

MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Deserving  ot  reward.     [Not  in 

use.]  B.  Jouson, 

MER 'IT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Earned;  deserved 
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MER'IT-ING,p7>r.     Earning;  deserving. 

MER'IT-M<jN"GER,  n.  One  wlio  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  human  merit,  as  entitled  to  reward,  or 
depends  on  merit  for  salvation.  Milner. 

MER-[-T6'RI-OUS,  a.  [it.  mcritorto  ;  Fr.  meritt/ire.] 
Deserving  of  reward  or  of  notice,  regard,  fame, 
or  happiness,  or  of  that  which  shall  be  a  suitable  re- 
turn for  services  or  excellence  of  any  kind.  We  ap- 
plaud the  meritorious  services  of  the  laborer,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  seaman.  We  admire  the  meritorious 
labors  of  a  Watts,  a  Doddridge,  a  Carey,  and  a 
Marty  n.  We  rely  for  salvation  on  the  meritorious 
obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ. 

MER-I-To'IU-OUS-LY,  wlv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
deserve  reward.  Wottan. 

MRIM-TO'Rl-OUS-NESS,  77.  The  state  or  quality  of 
deserving  a  reward  or  suitable  return. 

MER'I-TO-RY,  a.     Deserving  of  reward.    [Not  used.] 

Qower. 

MER'I-TOT,  71.  A  kind  of  play  used  by  children,  in 
swinging  themselves  on  ropes,  or  the  like,  till  they 
are  giddy. 

MERLE,  ».     [L.  merula.] 

A  blackbird.  Drayton. 

MER'LIN,  11.  [Fr.]  A  species  of  hawk  of  the  genus 
Falco. 

MER'LON,  71.     [It.  merlo  ;  Fr.  merlon.] 

In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  parapet  which  lies  be- 
tween two  embrasures.  Brandc. 

MER'MATD,  11.     [Fr.  7«cr,  L.  7ita7-e,  the  sea,  and  Timid.] 
A   supposed  marine   animal,   said    to   resemble  a 
woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  fish  in 
the  lower  part.     The  male  is  called  the  Merman. 

Me'ROPS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  birds  called  Bee-eat- 
ers. 

MER'RI-LY,  adv.  [from  merry.']  With  mirth  ;  with 
gayety  and  laughter  ;  jovially.  [See  Mirth  and 
Merry.] 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play.  Glanville. 

MER'RI-MaKE,  7!.  [merry  and  make.]  A  meeting 
for  mirth  ;  a  festival  ;  mirth.  Spenser. 

MER'RI-MaKE,  v.  i.     To  be  merry  or  jovial ;  to  feast. 

Gay. 

MER'RI-MENT,  77.  Mirth  ;  gayety  with  laughter  or 
noise  ;  noisy  sports  ;  hilarity  ;  frolic.  Milton. 

MER'RI-NESS,  n.    Mirth  ;  gayety  with  laughter. 

Shah. 


MER'RY,  a.     [Sax.  mirige,  myrig  ;   Ar. 
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richa,  to  be  joyful.     Class  Mr,  No.  10.] 

1.  Gay  and  noisy  ;  jovial ;  exhilarated  to  laughter. 

Man  is  tin'  merries!  spectra  of  the  creation.  Addieon. 

Tliey  drank,  ami  were  merry  with  him.  — Gen.  xliii. 

2.  Causing  laughter  or  mirth  ;  as,  a  merry  jest. 

3.  Brisk  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  nnierry  gale.  "  Fight  ye, 
my  merry  men."  [This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word.]  Drydcn. 

4.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  delightful.  Chaucer. 
To  make  merry  ;   to  be  jovial;  to  indulge  in  hilar- 
ity ;  to  feast  with  mirth.     Judges  ix. 

ME'R-RY-AN'DREW,  n.  A  buffoon  ;  a  zany  ;  one 
whose  business  is  to  make  sport  for  others.;  particu- 
larly, one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack  doc- 
tor. 

[This  term  is  said  to  have  originated  from  one  An- 
drew Borde,  a  physician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  attracted  attention  and  gained  patients  by  face- 
tious speeches  to  the  multitude.  Smart.] 

MER'RY-MaK-ING,  a.     Producing  mirth. 

Mirth,  music,  merry-making  melody 

Speed  the  light  hours  no  more  at  Holyrood.  HMhouse. 

MER'RY-MaK-ING,     )  7».     A  festival ;  a  meeting  for 

MER'RY-MEET-ING,  \      mirth.  Bp.  Tauhr. 

MER'RY-THOUGHT,  (-thawt,)  71.  The  forked  bone 
of  a  fowl's  breast,  which  boys  and  girls  break  by 
pulling  each  one  side,  the  longest  part  broken  betok- 
ening priority  of  marriage.  Echard. 

MER'SION*,  (mur'shun,)  71.  [L.  mcrsio,  from  mergo, 
to  dive  or  sink.] 

The  act  of  sinking  or  plunging  under  water.  But 
Immersion  is  generally  used. 

ME-RO'LI-DANS,  11.  pi.     [L.  merula,  merulux.] 

Birds  of  the  thrush  family.  Brande. 

MES-A-Ra'IC,  a..  [Gr.  pcaapatov ;  peaos,  middle,  and 
a.ia'a,  intestines.] 

The  same  as  Mesenteric  ;  pertaining  to  the  mes- 
entery. 

ME-SEEMS',  verb  impersonal,  [me  and  seems.]  It 
seems  to  me.  It  is  used  also  in  the  past  tense,  7710- 
secmed.  Spenser. 

MES-EN-TER'fC,  a.  [Sec  Mesentery.]  Pertaining 
to  the  mesentery  ;  as,  mesenteric  glands  or  arteries. 

MES'EN  TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  peatvTcpwv ;  H£0-oS,  middle, 
and  Evrep-'V,  intestine.] 

A  meinbrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  at- 
tached to  the  lumbar  vertebra*  posteriorly,  ami  to  the 
intestines  anteriorly.  It  is  formed  of  a  duplicating 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  contains  adipose  matter,  lac- 
teals,  mesenteric  glands,  lymphatics,  and  mesenteric 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the 
intestines  and  their  appendages  in  a  proper  position. 

Hooper. 


MES 

MESH,  71.     [W.  masg,  net-work,  a  mesh  ;  D.  77iaas  ;  G. 
musche,  a  mesh  or  a  stitch.] 

1.  The  opening  or  space  between  the  threads  of  a 
net. 

2.  The  grains  or  wash  of  a  brewery. 

MESH,  v.  t.     To  catch  in  a  net ;  to  itisnare.     Drayton. 

MESII'/jl),  (mesht,)  pp.     Caught  in  a  net ;  insnared. 

MGSH'ING,  ypr.    In  snaring. 

MESH'Y,  a.    Formed  like  net-work  ;  reticulated. 

MK'SIAL,  (-zhnl,)  a.     [Gr.  peaoc.]  [Thomson. 

A  mesial  line,  in  anatomy,  is  a  longitudinal  line  di- 
viding the  body,  or  any  member  or  organ,  into  two 
equal  parts.  Tully 

MES'LIN,  71.     [from  Fr.  mesler,  mtlcr,  to  mix,  or  L. 


misccllaneus,  from  misceo,  to  mix.] 

of  grain  ;  in 
a  mixture  of  wheat  anil  rye. 


A  mixture  of  different  sorts  ot  grain 


America, 


MES-MER'IC,         (  a.    Pertaining  to  mesmerism,  or 

MES-MER'ie-AL,  i      being  under  its  influence. 

MES'MER-ISM,  n.  [from  Mesmer,  who  first  wrote  on 
the  subject.] 

The  art  of  communicating  a  species  of  sleep,  which 
is  supposed  to  affect  the  body,  while  the  mind  or  in- 
tellectual power  is  active  and  intelligent. 

MES'MER-IST,  71.  One  who  practices  or  believes  in 
mesmerism. 

MES-MER-1-Za'TION,  n.    The  act  of  mesmerizing. 

MES'MER-TZE,  7'.  t.  To  affect  with  a  kind  of  sleep 
called  sleep-waking,  a  state  in  .which  the  external 
senses  are  closed,  while  the  mind  is  awake. 

MESNE,  (meen,)  a.  [Old  Fr.]  In  law,  middle  ;  in- 
tervening ;  as,  a  mesne  lord,  that  is,  a  lord  who  holds 
html  of  a  superior,  but  grants  a  part  of  it  to  another 
person.  In  this  case,  he  is  a  tenant  to  the  superior, 
but  lord  or  superior  to  the  second  grantee,  and  called 
the  mesne  lord. 

Mesne  process;  that  part  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
suit  which  intervenes  between  the  original  process 
or  writ  and  the  final  issue,  and  which  issues,  pend- 
ing the  suit,  on  some  collateral  matter  ;  and  some- 
times it  is  understood  to  be  the  whole  process  preced- 
ing the  execution.  Bluckstone. 

Mesne  profits  ;  the  income  of  land  received  by  one 
who  is  wrongfully  in  possession,  and  which  may  be 
recovered  by  the  rightful  owner  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass. Bouvier. 

MES'0-€o-LON,  77.     [Gr.  pe^os,  middle,  and  colon.] 
In   anatomy,  that    part  of  the  mesentery,  which, 
having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts, 
and  changes  its  name,  or  that  part  of  the  mesentery 
to  which  the  colon  is  attached.        Encyc.     Hooper. 

MES'O-LABE,  71.  [Gr.  pcaoc,  middle,  and  \ap0apu, 
to  take.] 

An  instrument  employed  by  the  ancients  for  find- 
ing two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines, 
which  were  required  in  the  problem  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  cube.  Brande. 

MES'OLE,  71.    A  zeolitic  mineral  allied  to  mesotype. 

Dana. 

MES-O-LEu'CYS,  71.  [Gr.  pecroc,  middle,  and  Att'icos, 
white.] 

A  precious  stone  with  a  streak  of  white  in  the 
middle. _  [Obs.]  Jlsh. 

MES'O-LlTE,  71.     A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family. 

MES-O-LOG'A-RITHM,  n.  [Gr.  pcaac,  middle,  and 
logarithm.] 

A  logarithm  of  the  cosines  and  cotangents.     (  OJs.j 
Kepler.     Hutton. 

ME-SOM'E-LAS,  77.  [Gr.  ,u£<r»c,  middle,  and  utAac, 
black.] 

A  precious  stone  with  a  black  vein  patting  every 
color  in  the  midst.     [Obs.]  Jlslu 

MES'O-SPERM,  71.    [Gr.  p!uoc  and  <rrrcty«x.j 

In  botany,  a  meinbrane  of  a  seed  synonymous  with 
secundine,  the  second  membrane  from  I  he  surface. 

Lindley. 

MES-O-THo'RAX,  77.  [Gr.  uteris,  miuuie,  and  tfwnaf, 
breast.] 

In  entomology,  the  middle  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects.  Brande. 

MES'O-TyPE,  71.  [Gr.  peons,  middle,  and  rurroc,form, 
type.] 

A  zeolitic  mineral,  occurring  in  slender  crystals, 
and  delicately-radiated  concretions, lately  subdivided 
into  the  species  Natrolite,  Scolecite,  and  Mesole.  They 
consist  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  or  soda,  with  10 
to  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Natrntitc  is  a  soda  Meso- 
type, and  Scolecite  a  lime  Mesotype  ;  Mesole  contains 
both  lime  and  soda.  Dana. 

MES-PRISE',  77.  Contempt ;  a  French  word.  [Not  in 
use.] 

MESS,  77.  [In  Fr.  mete  is  a  mess  of  meat,  perhaps  7?7eat. 
In  Goth,  mes  is  a  dish,  Ir.  mcis.  In  Sax.  mese  is  a  ta- 
ble, Sp.  mesa,  L.  mensa.  But  mets,  mess,  is  probably 
a  different  word.] 

1.  A  dish  or  a  quantity  of  food  prepared  or  set  on 
a  table  at  one  time  ;  as,  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  a  mess  of 
herbs  ;  a  mess  of  broth.  Milton.     Pope. 

2.  A  medley  ;  a  mixed  mass  ;  a  quantity. 

3.  As  much  provender  or  grain  as  is  given  to  a 
beast  at  once. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  who  eat  together;  among 
seamen  and  soldiers. 

M  ESS,  7i.  t.    To  eat ;  to  feed. 
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2.  To  associate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  eat  in  com- 
pany, as  seamen. 

MESS,  it.  t.    To  supply  with  a  mess. 

MBS'SAGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  missus,  mitto,  to  send; 
Sp.  mensage.] 

1.  Any  notice,  word,  or  communication,  written 
or  verbal,  sent  from  one  person  to  another.  We  send 
a  servant  with  a  verbal  or  written  message. 

The  welcome  message  made,  waa  soon  received.  Dry'len. 

2.  An  official  written  communication  of  facts  or 
opinions  sent  by  a  chief  magistrate  to  the  two  houses 
of  a  legislature  or  other  deliberative  body.  Congress 
receives  a  message  from  the  president  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  governors 
of  some  of  the  States  communicate  to  the  legislature 
by  message,  others  by  address. 

3.  An  official  verbal  communication  from  one 
branch  of  a  legislature  to  the  other. 

MESS'/L'D,  (mest,)  pp.     Associated  at  the  same  table. 
MES'SEN-GER,  I  n.     [Fr.  messager ;  It.  messaggierej 
MES'SA-GER,      j      Sp.  mensugero.     The   correct    or- 
thography is  Messager.] 

1.  One  who  bears  a  message  or  an  errand  ;  the 
bearer  of  a  verbal  or  written  communication,  notice, 
or  invitation,  from  one  person  to  another,  or  to  a  pub- 
lic body  ;  one  who  conveys  dispatches  from  one  prince 
or  court  to  another. 

2.  A  harbinger ;  a  forerunner ;  he  or  that  which 
foreshows. 


Yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  bluuds,  are  messengers  of  day. 


Shak. 


3.  Messenger  ;  in  naeal  language,  a  hawser,  or  small 
cable,  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  wound  ruund  the 
capstern,  and  having  its  two  ends  lashed  together. 

Brande. 
MES-SI'AH,  77.     [Heb.  rwn,  anointed.] 

Christ,  the  anointed  ;  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  when  Alessiah  Cometh,  who  is  called  Christ,  he  will 
tell  us  all  things.  Jesus  answered  her,  1  that  speak  to  thee 
am  he.  — John  iv. 

MES-SI'AH-SHIP,  n.  The  character,  state,  or  office 
of  the  Savior. 

Josephus  —  whose  prejudices  were  against  the  Messiahehip  and 
religion  of  Jesus.  Buckminsler. 

MES-SI-AN'IC,  a.     Relating  to  the  Messiah. 

MES'S/EURS,  (inesh'yerz,)  n.pl.  [Fr. ;  pl.of  mo7!S7cur, 
my  lord.] 

Sirs  ;  gentlemen  ;  abbreviated  to  Messrs. 

MESS'MaTE,  n.  An  associate  in  eating;  one  who 
eats  ordinarily  at  the  same  table. 

MES'SUAGE,  (mes'swaje,)  n.  [from  Old  Fr.  meson, 
mesonagc,  a  house,  or  house-room  ;  mesucnges,  house- 
hold.    The  French  now  write  maiWt.] 

In  law,  a  dwelling-house  and  adjoining  land,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  household,  including  the 
adjacent  buildings.  Encyc. 

MES-TI'ZO,  n.  [Sp.,  mixed.]  In  Spanish  America, 
the  child  of  a  Spaniard  or  Creole  and  a  native  Indian. 

Brande. 

ME-SYM'NI-€UM,  7i.  In  ancient  poetry,  a  repetition 
at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

MET  prel.  and  pp.  of  Meet. 

ME  TAB'A-SIS,  71.  [Gr.,  from  pera,  beyond,  and 
Bmvui,  to  go.] 

In  rhetoric,  transition  ;  a  passing  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

ME-TAB'O-LA,  7i.  [Gr.  pcra0o\n,  from  pera,  beyond, 
and  (SoXy,  a  casting.] 

In  medicine,  a  change  of  air,  time,  or  disease.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Diet. 

MET-A-Bo'LI-AN,  71.     [Gr.  pcraffoXn,  a  change.] 
An  insect  which  undergoes  a  metamorphosis.  The 
metabolians  form  a  sub-class  of  insects.         Brande. 

MET-A-CAR'PAL,  a.  [from  metacarpus.]  Belonging 
to  the  metacarpus. 

MET-A-eAR'PUS,  77.  [Gr.  peraKapniov ;  pera,  be- 
yond, and  KaoTioc,  the  wrist.] 

In  anatomy,  the  part  of  the  hand  between  the  wrist 
and  the  fingers. 

ME  TACII'RO-NISM,  77.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and  xp°- 
iros,  time.] 

An  error  in  chronology,  by  placing  an  event  after 
its  real  time. 

MET'A-CISM,  77.  A  defect  in  pronouncing  the  let- 
ter 777. 

Mis'TAGE,  77.  [from  777rfe.]  Measurement  of  coal ; 
price  of  measuring. 

MET-A-GRAM'MA-TISM,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and 
ypayu",  a  letter.] 

Jlnagrammatism,  or  Metagrammatism,  is  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  a  name  into  such  a  connec- 
tion as  to  express  some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the 
person  named.  Camden. 

MET'^SL,  (iiiet't!,)  71.  [Fr,  from  L.  mctallum  ;  Gr.  jir- 
T-uA/W;  bw.  and  G.  metall ';  D.  mctaal ;  Dan.  771  eta  I; 
Sp.  if/. ;  It.  metallo;  Ir.  miotal;  W.  mettel.] 

1.  A  simple,  fixed,  shining,  opaque  body  or  sub- 
stance, having  a  peculiar  luster,  known  as  the  metal- 
lic luster,  insoluble  in  water,  fusible  by  heat,  and  a 
good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Many  of  the 
metals  are  also  malleable  or  extensible  by  the  ham- 
mer, and  some  of  them  extremely  ductile.  Metala 
are  mostly  fossil,  sometimes  found  native  or  pure, 
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but  more  generally  combined  with  other  matter. 
Some  metals  are  more  malleable  than  others  ;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  of  met- 
als and  semi-inctaU: —  a  distinction  little  regarded  at 
the  present  day.  Recent  discoveries  have  enlarged 
the  list  of  the  metals.  Twelve  are  malleable,  viz., 
jxatinum,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
iron,  zinc,  palladium,  nickel,  and  cadmium.  The 
following  sixteen  are  not  sufficiently  tenacious  to 
bear  extension  by  beating;  viz.,  arsenic,  antimony, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  co- 
lumbium,  molybden,  tungsten,  chrome,  osmium,  irid- 
ium, rhodium,  uranium,  and  cerium. 

Encyc.     Nicholson.     Thomson.     Phillips.     Ure. 
To  these  may  be  added  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  and  several  others. 

Henry. 

2.  Courage  ;  spirit ;  so  written,  by  mistake,  for 
Mettle. 

3.  The  broken  stone  used  for  covering  macadam- 
ized roads.     [Eng.] 

MET-A-LEP'SIS,  h.  [Gr.  pemXrupic,  participation; 
pi-a,  beyond,  and  \au@avoi,  to  take.] 

Tn  rhetoric,  the  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significations,  or  the 
union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  intervening 
senses  come  between  the  word  expressed  and  the  thing 
intended  by  it ;  as,  "  in  one  Cesar  there  are  many 
Mariuses."  Here  Marius,  by  a  synecdoche  or  antono- 
masia,  is  put  for  any  ambitious,  turbulent  man,  and 
this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause,  for  the  ill  effects 
of  such  a  temper  to  the  public.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  metalepsis  or 
participation  ;  translative. 

2.  Transverse  ;  as,  the  metaleptic  motion  of  a  muscle. 

Bailey. 

3.  In  -natural  science,  denoting  the  substitution  of 
one  substance  for  another  which  is  displaced  or  re- 
moved. Dana. 

MET-A-LEP'TIC-AL-LY,  ailv.     By  transposition. 

mItalx.c-al,  i  "■    [I- «*■»>■«■] 

Pertaining  to  a  metal  or  metals ;  consisting  of 
metal  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  metals  ;  like  a 
metal  ;  as,  a  metallic  substance  ;  metallic  ore  ;  metallic 
brightness. 

MET-AL-LiF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  mctallum,  metal,  and 
fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  metals  ;  yielding  metals.  Kirwan. 

ME-T  U/U-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  metals; 
like  metal.  Kirwan. 

MET'AL-LINE,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  metal ;  consisting 
of  metal. 
2.  Impregnated  with  metal ;  as,  metalline  water. 

Baron. 

MET'AL-LIST,  n.  A  worker  in  metals, or  one  skilled 
in  metals.  Moron. 

MET-AL-LI-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
forming  into  a  metal  ;  the  operation  which  gives 
to  a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties. 

Enci/c.     Diet. 

MET'AL-LIZE,  r.  t.  To  form  into  metal';  to  give  to 
a  substance  its  proper  metallic  properties.         Diet. 

MET'AL-LIZ-ED,  pp.     Formed  into  metal. 

MET'AL-LIZ-ING,  ypr.     Forming  into  metal. 

MET-AL-LOG'RA  PHY,  n.  [Gr.  peraWoi/,  metal, 
and  j  palbn,  description.] 

An  account  of  metals,  or  a  treatise  on  metallic 
substances.  Diet. 

MET'AL-LOrD,  n.     [metal  and  Gr.  c.Aj;.] 

A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  alkalies  and  earths. 

MET-AL-LOID'AL,  a.  Having  a  form  or  appearance 
like  that  of  a  m<  tnl. 

MET-AL-[,OR'Gie,«.  [See  Metallurgy.]  Pertain- 
ing to  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  working  metals. 

MET'AL-UJR-GlST,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
work  metals,  or  to  purify,  refine,  and  prepare  metals 
for  use. 

MET'AL-HTR-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ptraXXov,  metal,  and 
cpi   v,  work.] 

The  art  of  working  metals,  comprehending  the 
whole  process  of  separating  them  from  other  matters 
in  the  ore,  smelting,  refining,  and  parting  them. 
Gilding  is  also  a  branch  of  metallurgy.  But  in  a 
more  limited  and  usual  sense,  metallurgy  is  the  opera- 
tion of  separating  metals  from  their  ores.      Hebert. 

The  French  include  in  metallurgy  the  art  of  draw- 
ing metals  from  the  earth.  Diet. 

MET'AL-IMAN,  n.  A  worker  in  metals;  a  copper- 
smith or  tinman. 

MET-A-MORPH'IC,  a.  In  geology,  pertaining  to 
changes  which  minerals  or  rocks  may  have  under- 
gone since  their  original  deposition  ;  usually  applied 
to  changes  which  sedimentary  rocks  have  under- 
gone throuah  the  influence  of  beat.  Dana. 

MET-A-MORPH'ISM,  n.  In  geology,  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  metamorphic.  JV.  A.  Rev. 

MET-A'-MORPH'OSE,  v.  t.  [Gr.  perapopdiooi  ;  /lira, 
over,  beyond,  and  popdin.  form.] 

To  change  into  a  different  form  ;  to  transform  ; 
particularly,  to  change  the  form  of  insects,  as  from 
the  larva  to  a  winged  animal.    The  ancients  pre- 
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tended  that  Jupiter  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bull, 
and  Lycaon  into  a  wolf. 

Anil  earth  was  melamorphoired  into  man.  '  Dryden. 

MET-A-MORPH'0-S£D,pp.  Changed  into  a  different 
form. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SER,  n.  One  that  transforms  or 
chanties  the  shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SIC,  a.  Changing  the  form ;  trans- 
forming. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SING,  ppr.     Changing  the  shape. 

MET-A-MORPH'O-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  Change  of  form 
or  shape  ;  transformation  ;  particularly,  a  change  in 
the  form  of  being;  as,  the  metamorphosis  of  an  in- 
sect from  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis  state  into  a  winged 
animal. 
2.  Any  change  of  form  or  shape. 

MET-A-MOR-PHOS'TIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
effected  by  metamorphosis.  Pope 

ME T'A-PHOR,  n.  [Gr.  peraibopa,  from  peraifiepa,  to 
transfer;  pera,  over,  and  0£poj;  to  carry.] 

A  short  similitude  ;  a  similitude  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle word  ;  or  a  word  expressing  similitude  without 
the  signs  of  comparison.  Thus,  "that  man  is  a  fox," 
is  a  metaphor  :  but  "  that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a 
similitude  or  comparison.  So  when  I  say,  "  the 
soldiers  were  lions  in  combat,"  I  use  a  metaphor  ; 
but  when  I  say,  "the  soldiers  fought  like  lions," 
I  use  a  similitude.  In  metaphor,  the  similitude  is 
contained  in  the  name ;  a  man  is  a  fox,  means,  a 
man  is  as  crafty  as  a  fux.  So  we  say,  a  man  bridles 
his  anger,  that  is,  restrains  it  as  a  bridle  restrains  a 
horse.  Beauty  awakens  love  of  tender  passions  ;  op- 
position fires  courage. 

MET-A-PHOR'IC,  )   a.      Pertaining  to  metaphor  ; 

MET-A-PHOR'IC-AL,  j  comprising  a  metaphor  ; 
not  literal  ;  as,  a  metaphorical  use  of  words  ;  a  meta- 
phorical expression  ;  a  Metaphorical  sense. 

MET-A-PHOR'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  metaphorical 
manner;  not  literally. 

MET'A-PHOR-IST,  71.    One  that  makes  metaphors. 

Pope. 

MET'A-PHRASE,  (met'a-fraze,)  n.     [Gr.  perai/ipacts  i 

pera, over, according  to, or  with, and  i/jp./ertc, phrase.] 

A  verbal  translation  ;  a  version  or  translation  of 

one  language  into  another,  word  for  word  ;  opposed 

to  Paraphrase.  Dryden. 

MET'A-PIIRAST,  n.  A  person  who  translates  from 
one  language  into  another,  word  for  word.    Encyc. 

MET-A-PHR  AST'IC,  a.     Close  or  literal  in  translation. 

MET-A-PHYS'lC,         )   a.  [See  Metaphysics.]    Per- 

MET-A-PHYS'IC-AL,  (  tabling  or  relating  to  meta- 
physics. 

2.  According  to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics ; 
as,  metaphysical  reasoning. 

3.  Preternatural  or  supernatural.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

MET-A-PHYS'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of 
metaphysical  science. 

MET-A-PHY-SI"CIAN,  (met-a-fe-zish'an,)  n.  One 
who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  metaphysics. 

MET-A-PHYSIC3,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  after,  and  ^vaiKn, 
physics.  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  the 
science  by  Aristotle  or  his  followers,  who  considered 
the  science  of  natural  bodies,  physics,  as  the  first  in 
the  order  of  studies,  and  the  science  of  mind,  or  in- 
telligence, to  he  the  second.] 

The  science  of  the  principles  and  causes  of  all 
things  existing  ;  hence,  the  science  of  mind  or  intel- 
ligence. This  science  comprehends  ontology,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  essence,  and 
qualities,  or  attributes  of  being;  cosmology,  the 
science  of  the  world,  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  matter  and  of  motion  ;  authroposophy, 
which  treats  of  the  powers  of  man,  and  the  motions 
by  which  life  is  produced  ;  psychology,  which  treats 
of  the  intellectual  soul  ;  pneumatology,  or  the  science 
of  spirits  or  angels,  &e.  Metaphysical  theology,  called 
by  Leibnitz  and  others  theodicy,  treats  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  his  essence  anil  attributes.  These 
divisions  of  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  schools,  are  now  not  much  re- 
garded. The  natural  division  of  things  that  exist 
is  into  body  and  mind,  things  material  and  immate- 
rial. The  former  belong  to  physics,  and  the  latter  to 
the  science  of  metaphysics.  Encyc. 

MET'A-PLASM,  n.  [Gr.  peTinrXnnpo;,  transforma- 
tion ;  pern,  over,  and  jt/Witci!,  to  form.] 

In  grammar,  a  change  made  in  a  word  by  the  aug- 
mentation, diminution,  or  immutation,  of  a  syllable 
or  letter.  * 

ME-TAS'TA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  pcTaoracts,  mutation  ; 
pera,  over,  and    iarnpt,  to  place.] 

A  translation  or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  succeeded  by  a 
solution.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

MET-A-TAR'SAL,  a.  [from  metatarsus.]  Belonging 
to  the  metatarsus. 

MET-A-TXR'SUS,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  beyond,  and  rupo-oc, 
tarsus.] 

The  middle  of  the  foot,  or  part  between  the  ankle 
and  the  toes.  Coxe. 

ME-TATH'E-SIS,  n. ;  pi.  Metatheses.  [Gr.  peradr,- 
0-15  ;  pera,  over,  and  rttlqpt,  to  set.] 


MET 

1.  Transposition  ;  a  figure  by  which  the  letters  or 
syllables  of  a  word  are  transposed  ;  as  pistris  for  pris- 
tis.  Encyc. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  change  or  removal  of  a  morbid 
cause,  without  expulsion.  Coze.     Encyc. 

MET-A-THo'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  ptra,  after,  and  tfwpuj, 
breast.] 

In  entomology,  the  last  or  posterior  segment  of  the 
thorax  in  insects.  Brande. 

MET'A-TOME,  n.     [L.  metatus,  measured.] 

In  architecture,  the  space  between  one  dentil,  or 
denticle,  and  another.  Elmes. 

ME-Ta'YER,  77.  [Fr.]  In  France  and  Italy,  a  farmer 
holding  land  on  condition  of  yielding  half  the  prod- 
uce to  the  proprietor,  from  whom  lie  receives  stock 
and  tools.  Brande. 

MeTE,  tj.  t.  [Sax.  metan,  amelan,  gemetan  :  D.  meeten  ,* 
G.  messen  ;  Sw.  mala ;  Sp.  medir ;  L.  metior ,'  Gr.  pc- 
rpeco;  W.  meidraw  ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  Tin,  to  measure  ; 


Ar.  iX.0  madda,  to  extend.  See  Measure,  and  Class 
Md,  No.  2.] 

To  measure  ;  to  ascertain  quantity,  dimensions,  or 
capacity,  by  any  rule  or  standard.     [Obsolescent.'] 

MeTE,  u.     [Sax.  mitta.] 

Measure;  limit;  boundary;  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  in  the  phrase  metes  and  bounds. 

MfsT'ED,  pp.     Measured. 

ME-TEMP'SY-€HOSE,  v.  t.  To  translate  from  one 
body  to  another,  as  the  soul. 

ME-TEMP-SY-€HO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  perepxpvx'oatc ;  pe- 
ra,  beyond,  and  tpvx'^oais,  animation,  life  ;  ipvxow, 
to  animate.] 

Transmigration  ;  the  passing  of  the  soul  of  a  man 
after  death  into  some  other  animal  body.  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  held  that  after  death  the  souls  of 
men  pass  into  other  bodies;  and  this  doctrine  still 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in  India 
and  China.  Encyc. 

MET-EMP-To'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  pera,  after,  en,  in,  and 
7T(7rroj,  to  fall.] 

In  chronology,  the  solar  equation  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too  late, 
or  the  suppression  of  the  bissextile  once  in  134  years. 
The  opposite  to  this  is  the  Proemptosis,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  every  2400 
years.  Brande. 

ME'TE-OR,  n.     [Gr.  uerciopos,  sublime,  lofty .1 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  body  that  flies  or  floats  in 
the  air,  and  in  this  sense  it  includes  clouds,  rain, 
hail,  snow,  &.C.  Qurke. 

But  in  a  restricted  sense,  in  which  it  is  commonly 
understood, 

2.  A  fiery  or  luminous  body  or  appearance  flying 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  more  elevated 
region.  We  give  this  name  to  the  brilliant  globes  or 
masses  of  matter  which  are  occasionally  seen  mov- 
ing rapidly  through  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
off,  with  loud  explosions,  fragments  that  reach  the 
earth,  and  are  called  falling  stones.  We  call  by  the 
same  name  those  fire-balls  which  are  usually  denom- 
inated falling  stars  or  shooting  stars  ;  also,  the  lights 
which  appear  over  moist  grounds  and  grave-yards, 
called  ignes  fatui. 

And,  7/ieIeor-like,  flame  lawless  through  Uie  sky.         Pope. 

3.  Figuratively,  any  thing  that  transiently  dazzles 
or  strikes  with  wonder.  Smart. 

ME-TE-OR'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  meteors;  consisting 
of  meteors. 
2.  Proceeding  from  a  meteor ;  as.  meteoric  stones. 
Meteoric  iron ;  iron  in  the  metallic  state,  as  found 
in  meteors. 

Meteoric  showers ;  periodical  exhibitions  of  shooting 
stars^  occurring  about  the  9th  of  August  and  13th  of 
November,  and  more  rarely  in  April  and  December. 

Olmsted. 

ME'TE-OR-ITE,  7t.  A  solid  substance  or  body  falling 
from  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere.     Mantell. 

Me'TE-OR-IZE,  v.  i.  To  ascend  in  vapors.  [Not 
used.]  -  Evelyn. 

ME-TE-OR'O-LTTE,  n.  A  meteoric  stone  ;  a  stone  or 
solid  compound  of  earthy  and  metallic  matter,  which 
falls  to  the  earth  after  the  displosion  of  a  luminous 
meteor  or  fire-ball  ;  called  also  Aerolite. 

Cleaveland. 

ME-TE-OR-O-LOG'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  at- 

ME-TE-OR-0-LOG'I€-AL,  j  mosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena. A  meteorological  table  or  register  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  temperature, 
weight,  dryness,  or  moisture,  winds,  &.C.,  ascer- 
tained by  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer, 
anemometer,  and  other  meteorological  instruments. 

ME-TE-OR-OL'O-GIST,  rt.  A  person  skilled  in  me- 
teorology. 

ME-TE-O'R-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  perciopoc,  lofty,  and 
Xoy "S,  discourse.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
phenomena,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  heat  and 
moisture.  Olmsted. 

ME-TE-OR'O-MAN-CY,  71.     [Gr.  pertoipof,  a  meteor, 
and  uavreta,  divination.] 
A  species  of  divination  by  meteors,  chiefly  by  tliun- 
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ed  as  a  measure.     [04s.] 


MET 

der  and  lightning,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Ro- 
mans. '  Encyc. 

ME-TE-OR'O-SCOPE,  re.  An  instrument  for  taking  the 
magnitude  and  distances  of  heavenly  bodies.    [Ois.l 

ME-TE-OR  OS'CO-PV,  n.  [Gr.  pcrecopos,  lofty,  and 
<r/ton-£fii,  to  view.] 

That  part  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  sublime 
heavenly  bodies,  distance  of  stars,  &c.   [JVot  in  use.] 

Bailey. 

ME-TE'OR-OUS,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

Milton. 

ME'TER,  n.  [from  mete.]  One  who  measures ;  used 
in  compounds,  as  in  coal-meter,  land-meter. 

ME'TER,  j  re.     [Sax. meter,  Fr. metre;  L.  metrum;  Gr. 

ME'TRE,  \      p-rpov,  from  nerpiui.] 

1.  Maasure ;  verse;  arrangement  of  poetical  feet, 
or  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  verse.  Hexameter 
is  a  meter  of  six  feet.  This  word  is  most  improp- 
erly written  Metre.  How  very  absurd  to  write  the 
simple  word  in  this  manner,  hut  in  all  its  numerous 
compounds  Meter,  as  in  Diameter,  Hexameter, 
Thermometer,  &x.  ! 

2.  A  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to  39-J"^ 
English  inches,  the  standard  of  linear  measure,  be- 
ing the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.     Olmsted. 

MeTE'WAND,  n.  [mete  and  waitd.]  A  statT  or  rod 
of  a  certain  length,  used  as  a  measure.     [Obs.] 

MeTE'Y&RD,  n.     [Sax.  mctgeard.]  [Ascham. 

A  yard,  staff,  or  rod, 
f  We  void  use  Yaro.J 

ME-THEG'LIN,  n.  [W.  mezyglin,  according  to  Owen, 
from  W.  meiyg,  a  physician,  and  Ihjn,  water;  a  me- 
dicinal liquor.  But  mez  is  mead,  and  mezre  is  to  be 
strong  or  able.] 

A  liquor  made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented, often  enriched  with  spices.  Encyc. 

ME-TH INKS',  verb  impersonal;  pp.  Methought.  [me 
and  think.]  It  seems  to  me;  it  appears  to  me;  I 
think.  Me  is  here  in  the  dative.  The  word  is  not 
antiquated,  but  is  nc'  elegant. 

METH'OD,  n.t  [L.  met'udus;  Gr.  piBodof ;  ucra,  with, 
and  £<5oj,  way.] 

1.  A  suitable  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
things,  proceedings,  or  ideas  ;  the  natural  or  regular 
disposition  of  separate  things  or  parts;  convenient 
order  for  transacting  business,  or  for  comprehending 
any  complicated  subject.  Without  method,  business 
of  any  kind  will  fall  into  confusion.  To  carry  on 
farming  to  advantage,  to  keep  accounts  correctly, 
method  is  indispensable. 

9.  Way;  manner.  Let  us  know  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  method  of  cure. 

3.  Classification  ;  arrangement  of  natural  bodies  ac- 
cording to  their  common  characteristics  ;  as,  the  meth- 
od of  Theophrast ;  the  method  of  Ray  ;  the  Linnffian 
method,. 

In  natural  arrangements,  a  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  method  and  system.  System  is  an  ar- 
rangement founded,  throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some 
one  principle.  Method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate,  and  founded  on  more  general  rela- 
tions. Thus  we  say,  the  natural  method,  and  the  ar- 
tificial or  sexual  system  of  Linnajus,  though  the  latter 
is  not  a  perfect  system.  Ed.  Encyc. 

ME-THOD'ie,         )  a.     Arranged  in   convenient  or- 

ME-T40D'I€-AL,  \  der;  disposed  in  a  just  and  nat- 
ural manner,  or  in  a  manner  to  illustrate  a  subject, 
or  to  facilitate  practical  observations  ,  as,  the  method- 
ical arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse  or  of  ar- 
guments ;  a  methodical  treatise  ;  methodical  accounts. 

ME-THOD'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  methodical  manner ; 
according  to  natural  or  convenient  order. 

METH'OD-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
sect  of  Christians  called  Methodists. 

METH'OD-IST,  n.    One  that  observes  method. 

?.  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians  founded  by  John  and 
his  brother  Charles  Wesley,  and  so  called  from  the  ex 
act  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  strictness  of  their 
principles  and  rules.  The  name  is  also  given,  in 
England,  to  the  followers  of  Whitefield,  or  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists. 

2.  A  physician  who  practices  by  method  or  theory. 

Boyle. 

4.  In  the  cant  of  irreligious  men,  a  person  of  strict 
piety  ;  one  who  lives  in  the  exact  observance  of  re- 
ligious duties. 

METH-OD-IST'IC,  a.  Resembling  the  Methodists; 
partaking  of  the  strictness  of  Methodists.     Ch.  Obs. 

METH-OD-IST'IC,  \  a.     Relating   to   method,   or 

METH  OD-IST'IG-AL,        the  Methodists. 

METIl-OD-lST'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  After  the  manner  of 
Methodists. 

METH'OD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  method  ;  to  dis- 
pose in  due  order ;  to  arrange  in  a  convenient  manner. 

One  who  brings  with  him  uny  observations  he  hits  made  in  read- 
ing the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflaotioos  metiiottized  and 
explained  in  the  works  of  ;t  good  critic.  Spectator. 

METHOD-TZ  -ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  method. 
METH'OD-TZ-ING.  ppr.     Arranging  in  due  order. 
ME  THOUGHT',  (me-thawt',)  pret.  of  Methinks.     It 
seemed  to  me  ;  I  thought.  Milton.     Pryden. 


MET 

METH'Y-LENE,  n.     [Gr.  jjsfjil  and  uXn.] 

A  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid,  procured 
by  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Brande. 

MET'ie.  n.     [Gr.  ustoikos  ;  psra  and  oikoc,  house.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  sojourner;  a  resident  stranger 
in  a  Grecian  city  or  place.  Mitford. 

ME-TIC'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  mcticulosus.] 

Timid.     [JVoi  used.]  Coles. 

MET'0-€HE,  rc.  [Gr.  pcrex™.]  In  architecture,  the 
space  between  two  dentils.  Brande. 

ME-TON'IG  OY'eLE, )  n.    The  cycle  of  the  moon, 

ME-TON'IC  YEAR,  j  or  period  of  nineteen  years, 
in  which  the  lunations  of  the  moon  return  to  the 
same  days  of  the  month  ;  so  called  from  its  discov- 
erer Meton,  the  Athenian.  Encyc.     Bailey. 

MET-O-NYM'ie,  la.     [See  Metonvmy.]      Used 

MET-O-NYM'fC-AL,  (  by  way  of  metonymy,  by 
putting  one  word  for  another. 

MET-O-NYM'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  By  putting  one  word 
lor  another.  Dioight. 

MET'O-NYM-Y  or  ME-TON'Y-MY,  n.  [Gr.  psru- 
v»t"ai  (iiai,  over,  beyond,  and  ouopa,  name.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for 
another ;  a  change  of  names  which  have  some  rela- 
tion to  each  other ;  as  when  we  say,  "  a  man  keeps  a 
good  table,"  instead  of  good  provisions.  "  We  read 
Virgil,''  that  is,  his  poems  or  writings.  "  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,"  that  is,  their  boohs  or  writ- 
ings. A  man  has  a  clear  head,  that  is,  understanding, 
intellect :  a  warm  heart,  that  is,  affections. 

MET'O-PE,  (met'o-py,)  n.*  [Gr.  utronn  ;  uera,  with, 
near,  or  by,  and  own,  an  aperture  or  hollow.] 

In  architecture,  the  space  between  the  triglyphs  of 
the  Doric  frieze,  which,  among  the  ancients,  were 
often  adorned  with  carved  work.     Gloss,  of  Archil. 

MET-O-POS'GO-I'IST,  n.  [Infra.]  One  versed  in 
physiognomy. 

MET-O-POS'GO-PY,  re.  [Gr.  uerarrov,  the  forehead, 
and  (TKorrza),  to  view.] 

The  study  of  physiognomy  ;  the  art  of  discovering 
the  character  or  the  dispositions  of  men  by  their  fea- 
tures, or  the  lines  of  the  face.         Encyc.    Lunier. 

ME'TRE.     See  Meter. 

MET'RIG-AL,  a.     [L.  metricus ;  Fr.  metrique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  measure,  or  due  arrangement  or 
combination  of  long  and  short  syllables. 
9.  Consisting  of  verses  ;  as,  metrical  compositions. 

MET'RIG-AL,  a.  Having  the  diameter  of  a  French 
meter ;  as  metrical  blocks. 

MET'Rt€-AL-LY,  adv.     According  to  poetic  measure. 

ME'TIUST,         in.    A  composer  of  verses.     [Not  in 

ME-TRI"CIAN,  j      use] 

ME-TROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ptrpov,  measure,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

An  account  of  measures,  or  the  science  of  weights 
and  measures.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

MET'RO-NoME,  re.     [Gr.  uctocco  and  vnpn,  division.] 
An  instrument,  which,  by  a  short  pendulum,  with 
a  sliding  weight,  and  set  in  motion  by  clock-work, 
serves  to  measure  time  in  music. 

ME-TRON'0-MY,  n.  [Gr.  psrpcoi,  to  measure,  and 
vopn,  division.]  The  measuring  time  by  an  in- 
strument. 

ME-TROP'0-LIS,re.  [L.,fromGr.  pnrpoxo\is ;  pnrrip, 
mother,  and  n-uAic,  city.     It  has  no  plural.] 

Literally,  the  mother  city,  that  is,  the  chief  city  or 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  country,  as  Paris  in 
France,  Madrid  in  Spain,  London  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  United  States,  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  metropolis,  as  being  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  in  severa  of  the  States,  the  largest  cit- 
ies are  not  the  seats  of  the  respective  governments. 
Yet  New  York  city,  in  the  State  of  that  name,  and 
Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the  chief  cities, 
and  may  be  called  each  the  metropolis  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  situated,  though  neither  of  them  is  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  State 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN,  a.  Belonging  to  a  metropolis, 
or  to  the  mother  church ;  residing  in  the  chief  city. 

MET-RO-POL'I-TAN,  n.  The  bishop  who  presides 
over  the  other  bishops  of  a  province.  In  the  Latin 
church,  the  same  as  archbishop  ;  in  the  Greek  church, 
one  whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropolis.       Hook. 

ME-TROP'O-LITE,  re.     A  metropolitan.     [JVot  used.] 

MET-RO-POL'I-TIC,  )  a.      Pertaining    to   a  me- 

MET-RO-PO-HT'ie-AL,  )  tropolis;  chief  or  prin- 
cipal of  cities ;  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan,  or  to 
his  see.  Knollcs.     Milner.     Seidell. 

MET'TLE,  (met'l,)  71.  [usually  supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  metal.  But  it  may  be  from  W.  meiwl  or 
viethiol,  mind,  connected  with  meiu,  to  be  able,  and 
coinciding  with  the  root  of  theEng.  moody;  D.moed, 
courage,  heart,  spirit ;  G.  ninth,  mind,  courage  ;  met- 
tle ;  Sax.  mod  ;  Sw.  mod  ;  Dan.  mod  ot'mood  ;  Goth. 
mod,  angry.  The  Sax.  modig,  L.  animus,  animosus, 
furnish  an  analogy  in  point.  The  radical  sense  of 
mind  is,  to  advance,  to  push  forward,  whence  the 
sense  of  briskness,  ardor.] 

Spirit ;  constitutional  ardor ;  that  temperament 
which  is  susceptible  of  high  excitement.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  Courage,  though  it  may  be  ac- 
companied with  it,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  it. 
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Tin1  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse, 
Shows  most  trite  metlle  when  you  check  his  course. 


Pope, 


More  pity  that  the  eag-lr-  shoulil  be  meioed. 
Close  mewed  in  their  sedans,  tor  fear  of  ah 


MET'TL£D,«.  High-spirited  ;  ardent ;  full  of  fire.  Pope- 

MET'TLE-SOME,  imet'tl-suin,)  a.  Full  of  spirit; 
possessing  constitutional  ardor;  brisk;  fiery;  as,  ft 
mettlesome  horse.  Taller. 

MET'TLE-SOME-LY,  ado.  With  sprightliness,  or 
high  spirit. 

MET'TLE-SOME-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  high- 
spirited. 

ME'UM  ET  TV'UM,   [L.]     Mine  and  thine. 

MEW,  (mu,)  n.  [Sax.  mcew  ;  Dan.  maage  ;  D.  meeuie ; 
G.  -mewe  ;  Fr.  mouctte.] 

A  sea-fowl  of  the  genus  Larus  ;  a  gull. 

MEW,  re.  [Fr.  mue ;  Arm.  mm  ;  W.  will,  a  mew  and 
mute  ;  D.  muite.  See  the  verb  to  mew,  to  shed  feath- 
ers.] 

A  cage  for  birds  ;  an  inclosure ;  a  place  of  con- 
finement. 

MEW,  v.  t.  [from  tho  noun.]  To  shut  up;  to  in- 
close ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure. 

Shak. 
Dryden. 

MEW,  v.  t.  [W.  miw,  a  shedding  of  feathers  ;  It.  mu- 
dare,  to  mew  ;  Fr.  7/»ter ;  Arm.  inula  ;  G.  mausen  ;  D. 
muitcn,  to  mew  or  molt,  to  mutiny;  Sp.  mitda, change, 
alteration,  a  mute  letter,  time  of  molting  or  shedding 
feathers,  roost  of  a  hawk  ;  Port,  mudar,  to  change,  to 
mew  or  cast  feathers  or  a  slough;  muda,  a  dumb 
woman,  the  mewing  or  molting  of  birds.  The  VV. 
mud,  a  mew,  is  also  removal,  a  pass  or  move,  a 
change  of  residence,  and  mute;  and  the  verb  im^ 
is  to  change,  to  remove,  comprehending  the  L.  muto 
and  vwto.  We  have,  then,  clear  evidence  that  mew,  a 
cage,  mew,  to  molt,  and  the  L.  muto,  moto,  and  mutus, 
and  Eng.  mutiny,  are  all  from  one  root.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  press  or  drive,  whence  to  move,  to  change, 
and  to  shut  up,  that  is,  to  press  or  drive  close  ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  of  mute.  Mutiny  is  from  motion  or 
change.] 

To  shed  or  cast ;  to  change  ;  to  molt.  The  hawk 
mewed  his  feathers. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mewed  her  horns.  Dryden. 

MEW,  (mu.)  v.  i.  [W.  mewian  ;  G.  miauen ;  coinciding 
probably  with  L.  mugio.] 
To  cry  as  a  cat. 

MEW,  v.  i.    To  change ;  to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 

MEWING,  ppr.     Castingthe  feathers  or  skin  ;  crying. 

MEWING,  (mu'ing,)  re.    The  act  of  casting  the  feath- 
ers or  skin. 
2.  A  crying,  as  of  a  cat. 

MEWL,  (mfile,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  miauler  ;  It.  miagolare ;  Sp. 

maullar  or  mayor  j   coinciding  in  elements  with   L. 

mugio,  to  low  ;  G.  viucken  :   Dan.  mukker,  to  mutter; 

Gr.  plrjKiiouai,  to  bleat ;  Ir.  vieigiollam ;  W.  migiuw.] 

To  cry  from  uneasiness,  as  a  child.  Shak. 

MEWL'ER,  n.     One  that  mewls. 

MEWS,  (muz,)  j(.  pi.  The  royal  stables  in  London,  so 
called  because  built  where  the  king's  hawks  were 
once_mewed  or  confined.  Booth. 

ME-ZE'RE-ON,  n.  A  small  European  shrub,  the 
Daphne  Mezereum,  whose  extremely  acrid  bark  is 
used  in  medicine.  P.  Cyc. 

MEZ'ZA-NiNE,  re.      [It.]      A  story    of   small  hight 
introduced  between  two  higher  ones.         Brande. 
2.  A  low  window",  less  in  hight  than  in  breadth. 
Buchanan. 

MEZ'ZO,  (med'zo,)  [It.]  in  music,  denotes  middle, 
mean. 

MEZ'ZO-RE-LIEV'O,  (med'zo-re-15v'o,)  re.  [It.  7reei- 
lorilieoo.] 

A  middle  point  of  relief  in  figures,  between  high 
and  low  relief. 

MEZ-ZO-TINT'O,  (mez-zo-  or  med-zo-,)  re.  [  It.  mez- 
zo, middle,  half,  and  tinto,  L.  tinctus,  painted." 

A  particular  manner  of  engraving  or  representation 
of  figures  on  copper,  in  imitation  of  painting  in  India 
ink.  To  perform  this,  the  plate  is  scratched  equally 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  remove  entirely  the  polish 
from  the  surface  ;  the  design  is  then  drawn  on  the 
face,  then  the  dents  and  furrows  are  erased  from  the 
parts  where  the  lights  of  the  piece  are  to  be;  the 
parts  which  are  to  represent  shades  being  left,  with 
more  or  less  of  the  rough  ground,  according  to  the  gra- 
dation of  shade.     Mezzotint  is  also  used.   Hcbert. 

MEZ'ZO  Vty  CE,  (med'zo-vo'cha,)  [It.]  in  music,  with 
a  medium  fullness  of  sound. 

MI,  (me.)  The  third  note  in  the  musical  scale  between 
re  an  d  fa. 

MI'ASM,  re.     The  same  as  Miasma.  Harvey. 

MI-AS'MA,  7i. ;  pi.  Miasmata.  [Gr.,  from  ^laii-oj,  to 
pollute.] 

Infecting  substances  floating  in  the  air ;  the  efflu- 
via or  fine  particles  of  any  putrefying  bodies,  rising 
and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be 
noxious  to  health. 

MI-AS'MAL,  a.     Containing  miasma. 

MI-AS-MAT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  miasma;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  noxious  effluvia. 

Ml'GA,  re.  [L.  mica,  a  grain  or  particle ;  mico,  to 
shine.] 

A  mineral  capable  of  being  cleaved  into  elastic 
plates  of  extreme  thinness.  It  is  either  colorless,  or 
presents  soine  shade  of  light-brown,  gray-smoky- 
brown,  black,  and  occasionally  green  or  violet.   It  is 
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generally  more  or  less  transparent,  and  is  used  like 
glass  for  lanterns,  and  fur  the  doors  of  stoves.  There 
are  three  or  four  species  of  mica,  differing  in  compo- 
sition and  crystalline  form,  called  hexagonal  mica, 
oblique  or  common  mica,  rhombic  mica,  lithia  mica. 
This  last  is  of  a  lilac  color,  and  is  also  called  lepido- 
lite. 

Mica  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate.  Dana. 

MT'CA-SCHIST, )  n.    A  schistose  rock  consisting  of 

MI'CA-SLaTE,   )      mica  and  quartz.  Dana. 

MI-CA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing mica;  resembling  mica,  or  partaking  of  its  prop- 
erties. ■ 

MICA-REL,  n.  A  species  of  argillaceous  earth  ;  a 
mineral  of  a  brownish  or  blackish-red  color,  com- 
monly crystallized  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  or  in  prisms 
of  six  sides.  Diet. 

MICE,  n. :  pl.of  Mouse. 

Ml'CHA-EL-lTE,  n.  A  sub-variety  of  silicious  sin- 
ter, found  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Michael.  J.  W.  Webster. 

Mieil'AEL-MAS,  n.     The  feast  of  St.  Michael,  a  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  celebrated  Sep- 
tember 29th  ;  hence, 
2.  In  colloquial  language,  autumn. 

MICHE,  (mid),)  v.  i.  [allied,  perhaps,  to  Sw.  maka, 
to  withdraw  j  Sax.  smugan,  to  creep.  Meeching  or 
Meaciiing  is  still  used  by  some  of  our  common  peo- 
ple in  the  sense  of  mean,  cowardly,  retiring.] 

1.  To  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ;  to  retire  or  shrink  from 
view. 

2.  To  pilfer.     [Obs.]  Shah. 
MICH'ER,  ».     One  who  skulks,  or  creeps  out  of  sight; 

a  thief.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.     Sidney.     Shale. 

MICH'ER-Y,  7i.     Theft;  cheating.     [Obs.]     Oower. 
MICH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Retiring;  skulking;  creeping 

from  sight ;  mean  ;  cowardly.     [  Vulgar.] 
MICK'LE,  a.     [Sax.  iniccl,  mucel;  Scot,  myche,  mekyl, 
muckle  ;  Sw.  mycken;  Sp.  muclio  ;  Gr.  ucyas,  at)  uAt/. 
See  Much.] 

Much;  great.  [Obsolete,  but  retained  in  the  Scottish 
language.] 
MI'eO,  n.  A  small  South  American  monkey,  with 
hair  shining  and  entirely  white,  the  tail  black,  and 
the  face  and  hands  of  a  deep  flesh-color.  Jardine. 
MI'CRO-eOSM,  n.  [Gr.  utupoi,  small,  and  Koapos, 
world.] 

Literally,  the  little  world  ;  but  used  for  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  epitome  of  the  universe  or  great 
world.  Swift.     Encyc. 

Microcnsmic  salt;  a  triple  salt  of  soda,  ammonia, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  originally  obtained  from  urine. 

Ure. 
MI-€RO-€OS'Mie-AL,  o.    Pertaining  to  the*  micro- 
cosm 
Ml-CRO-eOS-MOG'RA-PHY,  ?i.     [Gr.  ptKpoc,  Kotrpoi, 
and  yi  apM.] 
The  description  of  man  as  a  little  world. 
MI-€RO-eOUS'TI€, n.   [Gr. piKpoc, small, and  aicovoj, 
to  hear.] 

An  instrument  to  augment  small  sounds,  and  as- 
sist in  hearing. 
MIdlOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  pir.poc,  small,  and  ypa- 
0to,  to  describe.] 

The  description  of  objects  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Encyc.     Grew. 
MI-CROM'E-TER, n.     [Gr.  piicpos,  small,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  small  objects  or 
spaces,  by  the  help  of  which,  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  objects  viewed  through  the  microscope  or  tel- 
escope is  measured  with  great  exactness.  Brande. 
Ml-CRO-MET'Rie-AL,  a  Belonging  to  the  microm- 
eter ;  made  by  the  micrometer.  Humboldt. 
MI'CRO-PHONE,  re.  [Gr.  uticpos,  small,  and  qiuivn, 
sound.] 

An  instrument  to  augment  small  sounds ;  a  micro- 
coustic.  "~  Bailey. 

MI'CRO-PYLE,  7i.  [Gr.  ptxpos,  small,  and  truArj, 
mouth.] 

In  botany,  the  mouth  of  the  foramen  of  an  ovulum. 

Liadley. 
MI'€RO-S€OPE,  7i.     [Gr.  ptkpos,  small,  and  onoKeoi, 
to  view.] 

An  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  lenses  or  mir- 
rors, which  magnify  objects,  and  thus  render  visible 
minute  objects,  which  can  not  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  or  enlarge  the  apparent  magnitude  of  small  vis- 
ible bodies. 
MT-CRO-SCOP'ie,  j  a.     Made  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 

MI-CRO-SGOP'ie-AL,  J  croscope  ;  as,  microscopic 
observation.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 

Evading  even  toe  microscopic  eye.  Thomson. 

3.  Resembling  a  microscope  ;  capable  of  seeing 
small  objects. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ?  hppe. 

4.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope ;  as.  a  microscopic  insect. 

MI  €RO-S€OP'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     By  the  microscope  ; 

with  minute  inspection.  Good. 

MI'CRO-SCo-PIST,  7i.     One  skilled  in  microscopy. 


MT-€ROS'€0-PY,  7i.    The  use  of  the  microscope. 
Ml'€RO-TINE,  (-tin,)  a.     [Gr.  uiicpoc,  small.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  small  crystals.     Shepard. 
Mie-TU-RI"TION,  (-rish'uu,)  n.     [L.  micturio.] 

The  desire  of  making  water,  or  passing  the  urine. 

Darwin. 
MID,  a.     [Sax.  midd,  midde;   L.  medius;  W.  mid,  an 
inclosure.] 

1.  Middle;  at  equal  distance  from  extremes;  as, 
the  mid  hour  of  night.  Rowe. 

2.  Intervening. 

No  more  the  mountain  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 

Shall,  lifting-  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings.  Pope. 

MI'DA,  n.     [Gr.  )i«"iic.] 

A  worm,  or  the  bean-fly.  Chambers. 

MID'-AGE,  n.    The  middle  of  life,  or  persons  of  that 

age.  Shak. 

MID'-GoURSE,  7i.    The  middle  of  the  course  or  way. 

Milton.. 
MID'DaY,  a.      Being  at  noon ;  meridional ;  as,  the 

midday  sun.  Addison. 

MID'DaY,  n.    The  middle  of  the  day;  noon. 

Donne. 
MID'D_EN,  (mid'dn.)  n.    A  dunghill. 
MID'DEST,  a.    snpcrl.  of  Mid. 

Among  the  mkldesl  crowd.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

MID'DLE,  (mid'l,)  a.  [Sax.  middel;  D.  middel;  G. 
mittel  ,■  Dan.  middel ;  perhaps  mid  and  deel ;  Sans. 
medhi  and  madJiyam  ;  L.  medius:  Gr.  peaos  ,'  It.  mez- 
zo ;  Sp.  medio ;  Port,  mayo,  mediano  ;  Ir.  modhani, 
muadh;  Fr.  midi,  moyen,  [mitan,  obs.;]  Ch.  y^O. 
This  word  has  the  elements  of  the  Sax.  mid,  D.  mede, 
Sw.  and  Dan.  mede,  G.  mit,  with  Gr.  pcra,  which  is 
from  the  root  of  the  English  meet,  which  see.  Q.U. 
has  not  the  L.  medius,  in  the  phrase  medius Jidius,  the 
sense  of  with  or  by  :  by  or  with  my  faith.  In  W.  mid 
signifies  an  inclosure,  a  hem  or  list  round  a  place.  In 
Russ.  mejdu  signifies  among.  See  Class  Ms,  No.  21, 
27  J 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ;  as,  the  mid- 
dle point  of  a  line  or  circle  ;  the  middle  station  of 
life  ;  the  middle  path  or  course  is  most  safe. 

2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.  Davies. 

Middle  ages ;  the  ages  or  period  of  time  about 
equally  distant  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  the.  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  or  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

The  middle  term  of  a  syllogism  is  one  with  which 
the  two  extremes  are  separately  compared,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  brought  together  in  the 
conclusion.  Brande. 

MID'DLE,  7i. t  The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities. 

See,  there  come  people  down   by  the   middle   of  the  land.  — 

Judges ix. 
2.  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that  happen, 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Dryden. 

Middle  and  center  are  not  always  used  synony- 
mously. Center  is  most  properly  applied  to  circular, 
globular,  or  regular  bodies  ;  middle  is  used  with  less 
definiteness.  We  say,  the  center  of  a  circle  or  of 
the  solar  system  ;  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  of  the  month. 

MID'DLE-AG--ED,  a.  Being  about  the  middle  of  the 
ordinary  age  of  man.  A  middle-aged  man  is  so  called 
from  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  forty  to  forty-five  or 
fifty. 

MID'DLE-DECK,  n.  The  deck  below  the  middle 
deck,  in  three-deckers.  Totte.n. 

MID'DLE-EARTH,  (-erth,)  77.     [Sax.  middan-eard.] 
The  world.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

MID'DLE-MAN,  n.  An  agent  between  two  parties; 
particularly,  in  Ireland,  one  who  takes  land  of  the 
proprietors  in  large  tracts,  and  then  rents  it  out  in 
small  portions  to  the  peasantry,  at  a  greatly  enhanced 
price. 

MID'DLE-MoST,  a.  Being  in  the  middle,  or  nearest 
the  middle,  of  a  number  of  things  that  are  near  the 
middle.  If  a  tiling  is  in  the  middle,  it  can  not  be 
more  so,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  improper. 
But,  when  two  or  more  things  are  near  the  middle, 
one  mav  be  nearer  than  another. 

MID'DLING,  a.     [Sax.  midlcn.] 

Of  middle  rank,  state,  size,  or  quality ;  about 
equally  distant  from  the  extremes  ;  moderate.  Thus 
we  speak  of  people  of  the  middling  class  or  sort, 
neither  high  nor  low  ;  of  a  man  of  middling  capacity 
or  understanding;  a  man  of  middling  size  ;  fruit  of  a 
middling  quality. 

MID'DLING-LY,  adv.     Passably;  indifferently. 

MID'DLINGS,  7i.  pi.    The  coarser  part  of  flour. 

MIDGE,  n.     [Sax.  myge,  inijggc.] 
A  gnat  or  flv. 

MID'-HEAV-.EN,  (-hev'n,)  ti.  The  middle  of  the  sky 
or  heaven.  Milton. 

MID'LAND.a.  Being  in  the  interior  country  ;  distant 
from  the  coast  or  sea-shore  ;  as,  midland  towns  or 
inhabitants.  Howell.     Hale. 

2.  Surrounded  by  the  sea ;  mediterranean. 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed.  Dryden. 


MID'LEG,  77.     Middle  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

MID'LENT,  n.    The  middle  of  Lent. 

MID'LIFE,  7t.  The  middle  of  life,  or  of  the  usual  age 
of  man.  Southcy. 

MID' MOST,  a.    Middle ;  as,  the  midmost  battles. 

Dryden. 

MID'NIGHT,  (-nite,)  n.  The  middle  of  the  night ; 
twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

MID'NIGHT,  (-nite,)  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ;  as,  midnight  studies.  Bacon. 

2.  Dark  as  midnight  ;  very  dark  ;  as,  midnight 
gloom. 

MID'RIB,  71.  [mid,  middle,  and  rib.]  In  botany,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  lamina?  of  a  leaf.  Lindley. 

MID'RIFF,  ti.  [Sax.  midhrife ;  mid  and  hrife,  the 
belly.] 

In  anatomy,  the  diaphragm  ;  the  respiratory  muscle 
which  divides  the  trunk  into  two  cavities,  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  Quincy. 

MID'SF.A,  7i.    The  midst  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

MID'SHIP,  a.  Being  or  belonging  to  the  middle  of  a 
ship  ;  as,  a  midship  beam. 

MID'SHIP-MAN,  n.  In  ships  of  war,  a  kind  of  naval 
cadet,  whose  business  is  to  second  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers,  and  assist  in  the  necessary  business 
of  the  ship,  particularly  in  managing  the  sails,  that 
he  may  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery, 
discipline,  and  operations  of  ships  of  war,  and  qual 
ifled  for  naval  service.  Mar.  Diet. 

Passed  midshipman  :  one  who  has  passed  examina- 
tion, and  is  a  candidate  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  Totten. 

MID'SHIPS,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  a  ship  ;  properly, 
Amidships. 

MIDST,  7t.  [Contracted  from  middest,  the  superlative 
of  mid.]     The  middle. 

There  is  nothing  said  or  done  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  which 
might  not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.        Dryden. 

The  phrase  in  the  midst  often  signifies,  involved 
in,  surrounded  or  overwhelmed  by,  or  in  the  thickest 
part,  or  in  the  depths  of;  as,  in  the  midst  of  afflictions, 
troubles,  or  cares  ;  in  the  midst  of  our  contemplations ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  ;  in  the  midst  of  pagan  dark- 
ness and  error ;  in  tlie  midst  of  gospel  light ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  ;  in  the  midst  of  civil  dissensions. 

From  the  midst ;  from  the  middle,  or  from  among. 
Deut.  xviii. 
MIDST,  adv.    In  the  middle. 

On  earth,  join  nil  ye  creatures  to  e*xtol 

Him  first,  hita  hist,  him  midst,  and  without  end.  Milton. 

MID'STREAM,  77.    The  middle  of  the  stream. 

Dryden. 
MID'SUM-MER,  n.      The   middle  of  summer  ;    the 
summer  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  June.    Swift.  Gay. 
MID'WARD,  o&.     Midst.     [JVot  in  use.] 
MID'WaY,  77.    The  middle  of  the  way  or  distance. 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint.  Milton. 

MID'WAY,  a.    Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  as,  the  midway  air.  Shak. 
MID'WAY,  ado.    In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  half  way. 

She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden. 

MID'WIFE,  7J.  [Supposed  by  Junius  and  Skinner  to 
be  meedwife,  a  woman  that  has  a  reward.  This  is 
probably  a  mistake.  The  word  is  a  compound  of 
mid,  with,  and  wif,  a  woman  ;  in  analogy  with  the 
L.  obstetrix,  from  obsto,  obstiti,  to  stand  before.  The 
Dutch  use  vroedvrouw,  a  wise  or  skillful  woman.  The 
Danish  equivalent  word  is  iordemodcr,  earth-mother  ; 
the  Swedish,  iord-gumma.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese word  is  comadre ;  co,  for  L.  cum,  with,  and 
madre,  mother,  which  is  precisely  analogous  to  mid- 
wifc.] 

A  woman  that  assists  other  women  in  childbirth. 

MID'WIFE,  7).  i.     To  perform  the  office  of  midwife. 

MID'WIFE,  0.  t.     To  assist  in  childbirth. 

MID'WIFE-RY,  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  assisting 
women  in  childbirth  ;  obstetrics. 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth. 

3.  Help  or  cooperation  in  production.  Stepnai. 
MID'WIN-TER,  71.  The  middle  of  winter,  or  the  win- 
ter solstice,  December  21.  As  the  ■severity  of  winter 
in  North  America  falls  in  January  and  February,  the 
word  ordinarily  denotes  this  period,  or  some  weeks 
after  the  winter  solstice. 

MID'WOOD,  n.     The  middle  of  the  wood.     Thomson. 

MI'E-MlTE,  71.   Granular  miemite  is  a  variety  of  mag- 

nesian  limestone,  first  found  at  Micnw,  in  Tuscany. 

It   occurs   massive,  or  crystallized    in    flat,  double, 

'  three-sided  pyramids.      Its   color   is  light   green   or 

greenish-white.  Jameson.     Cyc.     Dana. 

MIEN,  (nieen,)  71.  [Fr.  mine;  Dan.  and  Sw. id. ;  Arm. 
7)!ri)i ;  Corn,  mcin,  the  face  ;  Ice.  mind,  image.  See 
Man.] 

Look;  air;  manner;  external  appearance;  car- 
riage; as,  a  lofty  mien;  a  majestic  mien. 

Waller.     Pope. 
MIFF,  77.     A  slight  degree  of  resentment.  [Colloquial.] 

Holloway. 
MIFF'£D,  (mift,)  a.     Slightly  offended.     [In  Norman 
French,  mcfet  is  offense  or  misdeed,  and  meffct,  mis- 
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done  ;  mes  and  faire ;  whence  vicffcrc,  to  do  mischief. 
But  qu.  vvhetlier  this  is  tile  English  miff.] 

MIGHT,  (mite,)  prct.  of  May.  Had  power  or  liberty. 
He  might  go,  or  might  have  gone. 

2.  ll  sometimes  denotes,  was  possible,  implying  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  in  the  speaker.  Orders  might  have 
been  given  for  the  purpose. 

MIGHT,  (mite,)  n.  [Sax.  might,  meht  ;  G.  mucht:  D. 
Sw.  and  Dan.  moot;  from  the  root  of  may,  Sax.  ma- 
gan,  to  be  able  ;  Sans,  ma/tat,  strong.     See  Ma  v.] 

1.  Strength  ;  force  ;  power  ;  primarily  and  chiefly, 
bodily  strength  or  physical  power;  as,  to  work  or 
strive  with  all  one's  might. 

There  shall  be  no  might  in  thy  hand.  —  Deut.  xxviii. 

2.  Political  power  or  great  achievements. 

The  acts  of  David  —  with  all  his  reign  and  his  might.  —  1  Chron. 
xxix.     1  Kings  xv. 

3.  National  strength  ;  physical  power  or  military 
force. 

We  have   no  might  against  this  great  company  that  comcth 
against  us.  — 2  Chron.  xx. 

4.  Valor,  with  bodily  strength  ;  military  prowess  ; 
as,  men  of  might.     1  Chron.  xii. 

5.  Ability  ;  strength  or  application  of  means. 

I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  lor  the  house  of  my  God.  — 
1  Chron.  xxix. 

6.  Strength  or  force  of  purpose. 

Like  him  was  no  king  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  might. 
-2KlugsMiii. 

7.  Strength  of  affection. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.— Deut.  vi. 

8.  Strength  of  light;  splendor;  effulgence. 

Let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might.  —  Judges  v. 

Shakspeare  applies  the  word  to  an  oath.  "  An  oath 
of  mickle  might."  This  application  is  obsolete.  We 
now  use  strength  or  force  ;  as,  the  strength  or  force  of 
an  oath  or  covenant. 

With  might  and  main  ;  with  the  utmost  strength  or 
bodily  exertion  ;  a  tautological  phrase,  as  both  words 
are  from  the  same  root,  and  mean  the  same  thing. 
MIGHT'I-LY,  i  mit'e-le,)  adv.  [from  mighty.)  With 
great  power,  force,  or  strength ;  vigorously  ;  as,  to 
strive  mightily. 

2.  Vehemently  ;  with  great  earnestness. 

Cry  mightily  to  God.  —  Jonah  iii, 

3.  Powerfully  ;  with  great  energy. 

Whereto  i  also  labor,  striving  according  to  his  working,  which 
wnrketh  in  me  mightily.  — Col.  i. 

4.  With  great  strength  of  argument. 

He  mightily  convinced  the  Jews.  —  Acts  xviii. 

5.  With  great  or  irresistible  force ;  greatly  ;  exten- 
sively. 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.  —  Acts  xix. 

6.  With  strong  means  of  defense. 

Fortify  thy  power  mightily. — Nah.  11. 

7.  Greatly  ;  to  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to  this  piece  of 
philosophy.  Spectator. 

[Admissible  in  colloquial  and  familiar  language] 
MTGHT'I-NESS,  n.    Power;  greatness;  hight  of  dig- 
nity. 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  !  Shak. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity  ;  as.  their  high  mivhtincsses. 
MIGHT'Y,  (mit'e,)  a.     [Sax.  mihtig.] 

1.  Having  great  bodily  strength  or  physical  power; 
very  strong  or  vigorous  ;  as,  a  mighty  arm. 

2.  Very  strong;  valiant;  bold;  as,  a  mighty  man 
of  valor.    Judges  vi. 

3.  Very  powerful ;  having  great  command. 

Cush  begat  Nimrod  ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth. 
—  Gen.  x. 

4.  Very  strong  in  numbers  ;  as,  a  mighty  nation. 
Gen.  xviii. 

5.  Very  strong  or  great  in  corporeal  power;  very 
able. 

Wo  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine.  —Is.  v. 

6.  Violent ;  very  loud  ;  as,  mighty  thundcrings. 
E.r.  ix.     Ps.  lxviii. 

7.  Vehement;  rushing  with  violence  ;  as,  a  mighty 
wind  or  tempest.     Ex.  x.     Iter.  vi. 

8.  Very  great ;  vast;  as,  mighty  waters.    JVeh.ix. 

9.  Very  great  or  strong  ;  as,  mighty  power.  2 
Chron.  xxvi. 

10.  Very  forcible ;  efficacious  ;  as,  great  is  truth 
and  mighty.  Esdras. 

11.  Very  great  or  eminent  in  intellect  or  acquire- 
ments ;  as,  the  mighty  ScaliL'er  and  Selden.     Echard. 

12.  Great  ;  wonderful  :  performed  with  great  pow- 
er ;  as,  mighty  works.     Matt.  xi. 

13.  Very  severe  and  distressing  ;  as,  a  mighty  fam- 
ine.    Luke  xv. 

14.  Very  great,  large,  or  populous  ;  as,  a  mighty 
city.     Rev.  xviii. 

15.  Important ;  momentous. 


I'll  sing  of  heroes  ami  of  kings. 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  lllm 


Cawley. 
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MIGHT'Y,  (mit'e,)  ado.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  ;  as, 
mighty  wise;  mighty  thoughtful.     [Colloquial.] 

Prior. 

MIGN'IARD,  'min'yard,)  a.     [Fr.  mignard.] 

Soft ;  dainty  ;  delicatt: ;  pretty.  B.  Jonson. 

MIGN-ON-NI3T  TE',  (niin-yun-et',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  dimin- 
utive of  mignon,  darling.]  An  annual  dowering 
plant,  having  the  scent  of  raspberries  ;  Reseda  odo- 
rata.  Jifusou. 

MI'GRATE,  v.  i.     [L.  migro.] 

1.  To  pass  or  remove  from  one  country  or  from 
one  state  to  another,  with  a  view  to  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  residence  of  some  continuance.  The  first 
settlers  of  New  England  migrated  first  to  Holland, 
and  afterward  to  America.  Some  species  of  birds 
migrate  in  autumn  to  a  wanner  climate  for  a  tempo- 
rary resilience.  To  change  residence  in  the  same 
city  or  state  is  not  to  migrate. 

2.  To  pass  or  remove  from  one  region  or  district  to 
another  for  a  temporary  residence  ;  as,  the  Tartars 
migrate  for  the  sake  of  finding  pasturage. 

MI'GRA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  from  one  state 
to  another  t\tr  a  permanent  residence.  The  people 
of  the  Eastern  States  are  continually  migrating  to  the 
Western  Slates. 

MI-GRA'T[ON,  n.     [L.  migratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  kingdom  or  state 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence, 
or  a  residence  of  some  continuance. 

2.  Change  of  place  ;  removal ;  as,  the  migration  of 
the  center  of  gravity.  Woodward. 

MI'GRA-TO-RY,  a.  Removing  or  accustomed  to  re- 
move from  one  state  or  country  to  another  for  per- 
manent residence. 

2.  Roving  ;  wandering  ;  occasionally  removing 
for  pasturage  ;  as,  the  migratory  Tartars. 

3.  Passing  from  one  climate  to  another,  as  birds. 
MILCH,  a.     [Sax.  melee.     See  Milk.] 

1.  Giving  milk;  as,  a  milch  cow.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied only  to  beasts. 

2.  Soft;  tender;  merciful;  as,  "  miZc/t-hearted." 

Sluik. 
MILD,  a.t  [Sax.  mild;  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  id.;  Russ. 
melayu,  to  pity.    The  primary  sense  is  soft  or  smooth, 
L.  mollis,  Eug.  mellow,  W.  mall;   allied  perhaps  to 
melt.     Class  Ml,  No.  9,  16,  18.] 

1.  Soft ;  gently  and  pleasantly  affecting  the  senses  ; 
not  violent ;  as,  a  mild  air  ;  a  mild  sun  ;  a  mild  tem- 
perature ;  a  mild  light. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light 

And  judder  glory  to  tile  noon.  Waller. 

And  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight.  Addison. 

2.  Not  acrid,  pungent,  corrosive,  or  drastic;  oper- 
ating gently  ;  not  acrimonious  ;  demulcent ;  mollify- 
ing ;  lenitive;  assuasive  ;  as,  a  mild,  liquor;  a  mild 
cataplasm  ;  a  mild  cathartic  or  emetic. 

3.  Tender  and  gentle  in  temper  or  disposition ; 
kind;  compassionate;  merciful;  clement;  indul- 
gent ;  not  severe  or  cruel. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful  Being.  Rogers. 

4.  Not  fierce,  rough,  or  angry  ;  as,  mild  words. 

5.  Placid  ;  not  fierce  ;  not  stern  ;  not  frowning  ; 
as,  a  mdd  look  or  aspect. 

6.  Not  sharp,  tart,  sour,  or  bitter  ;  moderately 
sweet  or  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  as,  mild  fruit. 

7.  Calm  ;  tranquil.  When  passion  subsides,  the 
temper  becomes  mild. 

8.  Moderate  ;  not  violent  or  intense ;  as,  a  mild 
heat. 

MILD'ER,  a.     More  mild. 

MILD'EST,  a.     Most  mild. 

MIL'DEW,  (mil'du,)  n.  [Sax.  mildeaw ;  L.  melligo, 
from  mcl,  honey  ;  G.  mchlthau,  as  if  from  meld, 
meal.] 

A  thin,  whitish  coating,  with  which  the  leaves  of 
vegetables  are  sometimes  covered,  occasioning  dis- 
ease, decay,  and  death.     It  is  also  found  on  paper, 
cloth,  &.C     It  consists  of  innumerable  minute  fungi. 
Gardner.     Bronde. 

MIL'DEW,  b.  t.     To  taint  with  mildew.  Shak. 

MIL'DEW-.ED,  pp.     Tainted  or  injured  bv  mildew. 

MIL'DEW-ING,  ppr.     Tainting  with  mildew. 

MILD'LY.  ado.  Softly  ;  gently  ;  tenderly  ;  not  roughly 
or  violently  ;  moderately  :  as,  to  speak  mildly  ;  to 
burn  mildly;  to  operate  mildly. 

MILD'NESS,  n.  Softness  ;  gentleness  ;  as,  the  mild- 
ness of  words  or  speech  ;  mildness  of  voice. 

2.  Tenderness  ;  mercy  ;  clemency  ;  as,  mildness  of 
temper. 

3.  Gentleness  of  operation  ;  as,  the  mildness  of  a 
medicine. 

4.  Softness;  the  quality  that  affects  the  senses 
pleasantly  ;  as,  the  mildness  of  fruit  or  of  liquors. 

5.  Temperateness  ;  moderate  state  ;  as,  the  mild- 
ness of  weather. 

MILD'-SHR'IT-ED,  )  a.  Having  a  mild  temper. 
MTI.II'-TEM'I'ER-.KD,  \  Jlrhuthnot.     Scott. 

MILE,  n.     [L.  mille  passus,  a  thousand  paces  ;  pasrus 

being  dropped  in  common  usage,  the  word  became  a 

noun;  Sax.  mil;  Sw.  mil;  Dan.  mill;  G.  meile;  D. 

7711//,-  Fr.  mille;  Sp.  mil/a;  Port,  milha  :  It.  miglin.] 
A  measure  of  length  or  distance.     The  English  or 

statute   mile  contains  8  furlongs,  320   r"ds,   poles, 
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or  perthes,  17C0  yards,  5280  feet,  or  80  chains.  The 
English  geographical  mile  is  l-(i0  of  a  degree  of  lati- 
tude, or  about  2025  yards.  The  Roman  mile  was  a 
thousand  paces,  equal  to  1014  yards  English  measure. 
The  German  short  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  3  9-10 
English  miles  ;  the  German  long  mile  to  5  3-4  Eng- 
lish miles  ;  the  Prussian  and  Danish  miles  are  each 
abuiit  4  7-10  English  miles  the  Swedish  mile  is 
about  li  5-8  English  miles.  Kelly. 

MILE'AGE,  «.    "Fees  paid  for  travel  by  the  mile. 

MILE'SToNE,  7i.  A  stone  set  to  mark  the  distance 
or  space  of  a  mile.  A  post  used  for  this  purpose  is 
called  a  mile-post. 

MIL'FOIL,  n.     [L.  millefolium,  a  thousand  leaves.] 
An  herb  of  the  genus  Achillea;  yarrow. 

MIL'IA-RY,  (-ya-re,)  a.  [Fr.  miliaire,  L.  milium,  mil- 
let.] 

1.  Resembling  millet  seeds  ;  as,  a  miliary  eruption  j 
miliary  glands.  The  miliary  glands  are  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  skin.  Coze. 

2.  Accompanied  with  an  eruption  like  millet 
seeds  ;  as,  a  miliary  fever. 

MIL-ICE', for  Militia,  is  not  in  use. 
MIL'I-O-LITE,  7i.     Fossil  remains  of  the  Miliola,  a 

genus  of  microscopic,  univalve  shells.     Ed.  Encyc. 
MIL'I-TAN-CY,  7i.     Warfare.     [Little  used.] 

Mountagu. 
MIL'I-TANT,  a.     [L.  militans,  milito,  to  fight.] 

1.  Fighting;  combating;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  church  militant  is  the  Christian  church  on 
earth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant 
warfare  against  its  enemies ;  thus  distinguished 
from  the  church,  triumphant,  or  in  heaven.     Hooker. 

MIL'I-TA  RI-LY,  ado.     In  a  soldierly  manner. 

MIL'I-TA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  militaire  ;  L.  mditaris,  from 
miles,  a  soldier;  milito,  to  fight;  Gr.  a/iiAAu,  con- 
test.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  soldiers  or  to  arms  ;  as,  a  military 
parade  or  appearance  ;  military  discipline. 

2.  Engaged  in  the  service  of  soldiers  or  arms  ;  as, 
a  military  man. 

3.  Warlike  ;  becoming  a  soldier  ;  as,  military  vir- 
tue ;  military  bravery. 

4.  Derived  from  the  services  or  exploits  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  as,  military  renown. 

5.  Conformable  to  the  customs  or  rules  of  armies 
or  militia.  The  conduct  of  the  officer  was  not  mili- 
tary. 

6.  Performed  or  made  by  soldiers  ;  as,  a  military 
election.  Bacon. 

Military  tenure;  a  tenure  of  land,  on  condition  of 
performing  military  service. 

MIL'I-TA-RY,  n.  The  whole  body  of  soldiers  ;  sol- 
dierv  ;  militia;  an  army.         United  States.     Mitford. 

MIL'I-TaTE,  i;.  i.     [L.  milito.] 

To  militate  against,  is  to  oppose;  to  be  or  to  act  in 
opposition.  Smollett. 

Paley  writes,  to  militate  with ;  but  in  America, 
against,  is  generally  used. 

M[-LI"TIA,  (me-lish'a,)  n.  [L.,  from  miles,  a  soldier  ; 
Ir.  mal  or  mil ;  W.  viilwr  ;  Gr.  paiXoc,  war;  /iroActo, 
to  fight  ;  'i/iiAAu,  combat,  contention.  The  primary 
sense  of  fighting  is,  to  strive,  struggle,  drive,  or  to 
strike,  to  beat,  Eng.  moil,  L.  molior,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr. 
Sam.  and  Ar.  brjy,  to  labor  or  toil.  So  ezcrcitus, 
from  ezerceo,  to  exert,  to  strive.     Class  Ml,  No.  15.] 

The  body  of  soldiers  in  a  state  enrolled  for  disci- 
pline, but  not  engaitetl  in  actual  service  except  in 
emergencies;  as  distinguished  from  regular  troops, 
whose  sole  occupation  is  war  or  military  service. 
The  militia  of  a  country  are  the  able-bodied  men  or- 
ganized into  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades, 
with  officers  of  all  grades,  and  required  by  law  to 
attend  military  exercises  on  certain  days  only,  but  at 
other  times  left  to  pursue  their  usual  occupations. 

In  England,  the  militia  consist  of  200,000  men, 
who  do  service  about-28  days  in  The  year.    P.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  militia  are  composed  of 
persons  between  18  ami  45  years. 

MI-LI"TIA-MAN,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  the  mili- 
tia. 

MILK,  7i.  [Sax.  melee;  G.  milch;  D.  mclk;  Sw.  mi'dlk ; 
Dan.  malk;  Russ.  mleko,  or  moloko ;  Bohemian, 
mliko  ;  Ir.  meilg.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  white  fluid  or  liquor,  secreted  by  certain 
glands  in  female  animals,  and  drawn  from  the 
breasts  for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 

2.  The  white  juice  of  certain  plants. 

3.  Emulsion  made  by  bruising  seeds  ;  as,  the  milk 
of  almonds,  produced  by  pounding  almonds  with 
sug;ir  and  water. 

MILK,  7i.  t.  [Sax.  melr.au,  meolciau  ;  G.  and  D.  melken  ; 
Sw.  mi.Ulka  ;  Dan.  vuelker  ;  Russ.  melzyu ;  L.  mulgco  ; 
Gr.  <i,r.A    w.] 

1.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from  the  breasts  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  to  milk  a  cow. 

2.  To  suck.     [JV~.it  used.]  Shak. 
MILK'A'D,  (milkt,)  pp.    Drawn  from  the  breasts  by 

the  hand. 
MILK'KN,  a.    Consisting  of  milk.     [j\rot  used.] 

Temple. 
MILK'ER,  n.    One  that  milks. 
MILK'-Fli-VEK,  n.     A  fever  which  sometimes  ac- 
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companies   the   first  secretion   of   milk   in   females 
after  childbirth. 

MILK'-HEDGE,  n.  A  shrub  growing  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  containing  a  milky  juice. 

MILK'I-LY,  udv     After  the  manner  of  milk  ;  lacteally. 

MILK'1-NESS,  n.  aualities  like  those  of  milk  ;  soft- 
ness. Dryden. 

MILK'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  milk  from  the  breasts  of 
an  animal  by  the  hand. 

MILK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  milk  from  the 
breasts  of  an  animal  by  the  hand. 

MILK'-LIV-ER-ED,   a.      Cowardly;   timorous 

Shale. 

MILK'MaID,  n.  A  woman  that  milks  or  is  employed 
in  the  dairy;  sometimes,  a  milkwoman. 

MILK'MAN,  n.  A  man  that  sells  milk  or  carries  milk 
to  market. 

MILK'-PaIL,  n.  A  pail  which  receives  the  milk 
drawn  from  cows. 

MILK'-PAN,  n.    A  pan  in  which  milk  is  set. 

MILK-POR'RIDGE,  )  n.     A  species  of  food  composed 

MILK-POT'-TAGE,  ,  of  milk  or  milk  and  water, 
boiled  with  meal  or  flour.  Locke. 

MILK'-SCoRE,  ?i.  An  account  of  milk  sold  or  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities,  scored  or  marked. 

Addison. 

MILK'-SICK-NESS,  n.  A  peculiar  and  most  malig- 
nant disease,  occurring  in  some  localities  of  the 
Western  United  States,  and  affecting  certain  kinds 
of  farm-stock,  and  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
meat  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.  Its  cause 
is  unknown.  Farm.  Encyc. 

MILK'SOP,  n.  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk  ;  more 
usually,  a  soft,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 

Addison.     Prior. 

MILK'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  An  esculent  Europe- 
an plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  having  the  veins  of  its 
leaves  of  a  milky  whiteness  —  Carduus  Marianus. 

P.  Cyc. 

MILK'-TOOTH,  n.  The  fore  tooth  of  a  foal,  which 
comes  at  the  age  of  about  three  months,  and  is  cast 
within  two  or  three  years.  Far.  Diet. 

MILK'-TREE,  n.  A  name  common  to  several  trees 
yielding  a  milky  juice,  especially  to  those  in  which 
this  juice  is  fit  for  food,  as  the  cow-tree  of  South 
America.  Brande. 

MILK'-TRE'FOIL,  n.    A  plant,  said  to  be  a  Cytisus. 

Johnson. 

MILK'VETCH,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Astragalus. 

MILK'WEED,  n.  An  herb  abounding  in  a  milky 
juice,  and  having  its  seeds  attached  to  a  long,  silky 
down,  the  Aselepias  Syridcd. 

MILK'-WHITE,  a.     White  as  milk.  Dryden. 

MILK'WOM-AN,  n.     A  woman  that  sells  milk. 

Arbuthnot. 

MILKWORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genera  Polygala, 
Euphorbia,  fee. 

MILK'Y,  a.     Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resembling  milk  ;  as,  milliy  sap  or  juice.  Pope. 

3.  Yielding  milk  ;  as,  milky  mothers.  Roscommon. 

4.  Soft;  mild;  gentle;  timorous ;  as,  a  milky  heart. 

Shak. 

MILK'Y-WaY,  n.  The  galaxy;  a  broad,  luminous 
path  or  circle  in  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the 
blended  light  of  innumerable  fixed  stars,  which  are 
not  distinguishable  with  ordinary  telescopes.  Harris. 

MILL,  n.     [L.  mille,  a  thousand.] 

A  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  value 
the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

MILL,  n.  [Sax.  mihi;  W.mclin;  \r.  meile  or  midlean  t 
Corn,   melyn ;    Arm.  mcll  or  melin ;   Fr.  mouliii ;   L. 


ola  ,    Gr. 


pvAn,  in 


G.  mvhle ;  D.  molen  :   Sw. 


mcl;  Daft,  fn&lle ;  Sp.molino;  it.  mnlino;  Russ.  mel- 
nitsa ;  Goth,  inalan,  to  grind,  Ir<  meilim,  Fr.  moudre, 
for  moublre,  W.  malu.  Arm.  mala  or  Triolein,  Sp.  moler, 
Ij.  molo,  G.  maiden,  13.  maaten,  Sw.  mala.  Dan.  maler; 
Port,  mocr,  by  contraction,  Russ.  melyn.  It  is  not 
certain  which  is  the  original  word,  tile  noun  or  the 
verb,  or  whether  both  are  from  a  prior  radical  sense. 
We  observe  that  the  elements  of  this  word  coincide 
with  those  of  L.  met,  honey,  mollis,  Eng.  mellow, 
mild,  mold,  meal,  W.  mall,  fee,  all  expressive  of  soft- 
ness. Grinding  is  now  breaking  by  friction  or  pres- 
sure, but  not  improbably  grain  was  pulverized  by 
beating  or  pounding  before  the  use  of  the  quern.  If 
so,  mill  may  coincide  in  origin  with  mallet.  We  ob- 
serve that  this  word  is  in  the  languages  of  all  the 
great  European  families,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Sla- 
vonic] 

1.  A  complicated  engine  or  machine  for  grinding 
and  reducing  to  fine  particles,  grain,  fruit,  or  other 
substance,  or  for  performing  other  operations  by 
means  of  wheels  and  a  circular  motion  ;  as,  a'  grist- 
mill,  for  grain  ;  a  coffee-mill :  a  cider-iniU;  a  bArk-mill. 
The  original  purpose  of  mills  was  to  comminute  grain 
for  food,  but  the  word  mill  is  now  extended  to  en- 
gines or  machines  moved  by  writer,  wind,  or  steam, 
for  carrying  nn  many  other  operations.  We  have 
oil-mills,  saw-mills,  slitting-mills,  bark-mills,  fulliiig- 
mills.  fee. 

2.  The  house  or  building  that  contains  the  machin- 
ery for  grinding,  fee. 

MILL,  v.  t.     To  grind;  to  comminute;  to  reduce  to 
tine  particles  or  to  small  pieces. 


MIL 

2.  In  coining-,  to  make  a  raised  impression  round 
the  edges  of  a  piece  of  money,  to  prevent  the  clip- 
ping of  the  coin. 

3.  To  pass  through  a  fulling-mill  ;  to  full,  as  cloth. 

4.  In  cant  language,  to  beat  severely  with  the  fists, 
as  if  in  a  fulling-mill.  Smart. 

To  mill  chocolate,  is  to  froth  it.     [See  Froth.] 

MILL'-€OG,  n.     The  cog  of  a  mill-wheel.    Mortimer. 

MILL'-DAM,  n.  A  dam  or  mound  to  obstruct  a 
watercourse,  and  raise  the  water  to  an  altitude  suf- 
ficient to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  Mortimer. 

MILL'-HORSE,  n.    A  horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

MILL'-POND,  n.  A  pond  or  reservoir  of  water  raised 
for  driving  a  mill-wheel. 

MILL'-RACE,  n.  The  current  of  water  that  drives  a 
mill-wheel,  or  the  canal  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Franklin. 

MILL'ReA,  )  n.     A  coin  of  Portugal,  commonly  es- 

MILL'REE,  (  timated  at  5s.  sterling,  or  about  108 
cents ;  though  a  small  gold  millrea  of  1755  was 
worth  only  3.5.  2d.  sterling.  P.  Cue. 

MILL'-SIX'PENCE,  n.  An  old  English  coin,  first 
milled  in  1561,  being  one  of  the  earliest  that  was 
milled.  O.  S.  Faber.     Douce. 

MILL'SToNE,  71.     A  stone  used  for  grinding  grain. 
To  see  into  a  millstone ;  to  see  with  acuteness,  or 
to  penetrate  into  abstruse  subjects.  Quart.  Rev. 

MILL'STONE-GRIT,  n.  A  hard  and  coarse,  gritty 
sandstone.  Dana. 

MILL'-TOOTH,  n.  ;  pi.  Mill-teeth.  A  grinder,  dens 
molaris.  Arbuthnot. 

MILL'-WRIGHT,  (-rite,)  n.  A  mechanic  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  build  mills. 

MILI/.ED,  (mild,)  pp.  or  a.  Passed  through  a  mill  ; 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  milling,  as  a  coin  ; 
fulled  ;  soundly  beaten  with  the  fists. 

MIL-LE-Na'RI-AN,  a.  [Fr.  mellenaire.  See  Millen- 
nium.] 

Consisting  of  a  thousand  years  ;  pertaining  to  the 
millennium.  Encyc. 

MIL-LE-Na'RI-AN,  n.  A  chiliast ;  one  who  believes 
that  Christ  will  personally  reign  on  earth,  with  his 
saints,  a  thousand  years  before  the  end  of  the  world. 

Encyc. 

MIL-LE-Na'RI-AN-ISM,  7i.  The  doctrine  of  millena- 
rians. 

MIL'LE-NA-RY,  a.     [Fr.  millenaire.] 

Consisting  of  a  thousand.  Arbuthnot. 

MIL'LE-NA-RY,  n.     The  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

MIL-LEN'NI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  millennium, 
or  to  a  thousand  years  ;  as,  millennial  period  ;  millen- 
nial happiness.  Burnet. 

MIL-LEN'NI-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
Christ  will  reign  personally  on  earth  a  thousand 
years  ;  a  chiliast.  Stoioe. 

MIL'LEN-NIST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  millennium. 
[Not  used.]  Johnson. 

MIL-LEN'NI-UM,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  an- 
nus, year.] 

A  thousand  years ;  a  word  used  to  denote  the 
thousand  years  mentioned  in  Revelations  xx.,  during 
which  period  Satan  will  be  bound,  and  holiness  be- 
come triumphant  throughout  the  world.  During  this 
period,  as  some  believe,  Christ  will  reign  on  earth  in 
person  with  his  saints. 

MIL'LE-PED,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  pes, 
foot] 

The  wood-louse,  an  insect  having  many  feet,  a 
species  of  Oniscus. 

MIL'LE-PORE,  n.  [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and  poms, 
a  pore.] 

A  genus  of  corals,  having  the  surface  smooth,  and 
perforated  with  very  minute  punctures  or  cells.  It 
belongs  to  the  madrepore  family.  Dana. 

MIL'LE-PO-RlTE,  n.     Fossil  millepores. 

MILL'ER,  7i.  [from  mill.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  attend  a  grist-mill. 

2.  An  insect  whose  wings  appear  as  if  covered 
with  white  dust  or  powder,  like  a  miller's  clothes. 

MILL'ERS'-THUMB,  n.  A  small  fish  found  in  small 
streams  in  Europe,  the  river  bull-head,  Cotius  gobio. 

P.  Cyc. 

MIL-LES'IM-AL,  a.  [L.  millesimus,  from  mille,  a 
thousand.] 

Thousandth  ;  consisting  of  a  thousand  parts  ;  as, 
millesimal  fractions.  Watts. 

MIL'LET,  7i.  [Fr.  millet  or  mil ;  It.  miglio ;  Sp.  777710 
L.  milium  ;  Sax.  mil.] 

1.  A  plant,  or  the  grain  of  a  plant,  of  the  genus 
Holcus  or  Sorghum,  having  a  stalk  resembling  a 
jointed  reed,  and  classed  by  botanists  among  the 
grasses.  Various  species  are  used  as  food  for  men 
and  animals,  but  the  Indian  millet  is  the  most  com 
mon.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  cli 
mates.  P-  Cyc. 

2.  Millet  grass,  or  millet ;  a  hardy  grass  of  the 
genus  Milium,  of  several  species.         Farm.  Encyc. 

MIL-LI-ARD',  71.     [Fr.]     A  thousand  millions. 
MIL'LI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  milliarium,  a  milestone.] 

Pertaining  to  a  mile  ;  denoting  a  mile  ;  as,  a  miU 
lio,rii  column.  D'Anville. 

MIL'LI-A  RY,  71.     Among  the  Roma.ns,  a  mile-stone. 
MIL'LI-GRAM,         In.     [L.  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
MW LI-GRAMME.  \      Gr.  ypapua,  a  gram.] 
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In  the  system  of  French  weights  and  measures,  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  gramme,  equal  to  a  cubic  mil- 
limeter of  water.  Lunier. 

The  milligram  is  equal  to  .0154  English  grains, 
Troy  weight.  McCulloch. 

MIL-LIL'I-TER,  )  77.      [L.    mille,  a   thousand,    and 
MIL' LI-LI-TRE,  \      liter.] 

A  French   measure  of   capacity,  containing  the 

thousandth  part  of  liter  or  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to 

.06103  decimals  of  a  cubic  inch.  McCulloch. 

MIL-LIM'E-TER,  \  n.      [L.   mille,  a  thou- 

MIL'LI-ME-TRE,  (-ma'ter,)  \     sand,  and  metrum,  a 

measure.] 

A  French  lineal  measure,  containing  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  meter ,  equal  to  '03937  decimals  of  an  inch. 
It  is  the  least  measure  of  length. 

Lunier.     McCulloch. 
MIL'LIN-ER,  71.     [Johnson  supposes  this  word  to  be 
M.ilaner,  from  Milan,  in  Italy.] 

A  woman  who  makes  and  sells  head-dresses,  hats, 
or  bonnets,  fee,  for  females. 
MIL'LIN-ER-Y,  71.    The  articles  made  or  sold  by  mil- 
liners, as  head-dresses,  hats  or  bonnets,  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  the  like. 
MILL'ING,  ppr.    Grinding ;  reducing  to  small  pieces  ; 
fulling,  as  cloth ;  stamping  on  the  edges,  as  coin ; 
beating. 
MILL'ING,  7i.    The  act  or  employment  of  grinding  or 
passing  through  a  mill. 

2.  In  coining,  the  act  of  making  raised  impressions 
on  the  edges  of  coin,  or  the  impressions  thus  made. 

Edin.  Encyc. 

3.  In  cant  language,  a  beating  with  the  fists. 
MILL'ION,  (mil'yun,)  71.      [Fr.  million;   It.  milione; 

Sp.  millon;  Port,  milham;  probably  from  L.  mille,  a 
thousand.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
thousand  thousand.  It  is  used  as  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective; as,  amillion  of  men,  or  a  million  men.  As 
a  noun,  it  has  a  regular  plural,  millions. 

2.  In  common  usage,  a  very  great  number,  indefi- 
nitely. 

There  are  millions  of  truths   that  men  axe  not  concerned  to 
know.  Locke. 

MILL'K JN-aIRE,  71.     [Fr.]     A  man  worth  a  million. 

MILL'ION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  millions  ;  consist- 
ing of  millions  ;  as,  the  millionary  chronology  of  the 
Pundits.  Pinkerton. 

MILL'ION-ED,  a.  Multiplied  by  millions.  [Jfoi 
used.]  Shak. 

MILL'IONTH,  a.    The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

MILT,  71.  [Sax.  7717ft  ;  Dan.  and  D.  7711ft  ;  G.  milz  ;  Sw. 
midlte ;  It.  miha ;  probably  so  named  from  its  soft- 
ness, and  allied  to  mild,  mellow,  melt.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  spleen  ;  a  viscus  situated  in  the 
left  liypochondrium,  under  the  diaphragm. 

2.  The  soft  roe  of  fishes,  or  the  spermatic  part  of 
the  males.  Encyc. 

MILT,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the 
female  fish.  Johnson. 

MILT'ER,  71.     A  male  fish.  F/alton. 

MILT' WORT,  77.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Asplenium  ; 
spleenwort. 

MIME,  71.    [See   Mimic.]    Among  the  ancients,  a  kind 
of  farce  or  dramatic  representation  in  which  real  char- 
acter's were  depicted. 
2.  An  actor  in  such  representations. 

MIME,  71.  i.  To  mimic,  or  play  the  buffoon.  [Qbs.] 
[See  Mimic] 

Ml.M'ER,  71.     A  mimic.     [Obs.]     [See  Mimic.] 

MI-Me'SIS,  71.  [Gr.]  In  rhetoric,  imitation  of  the 
voice  or  gestures  of  another.  Encyc. 

MIM'E-TENE,  71.  The  mineral  arseniate  of  lead,  oc- 
curring in  pale-yellow  or  brownisli  hexagonal  crys- 
tals. 

mImKalJ-     Wi.wHtoc.l 

Imitative  ;  as,  the  mimetic  arts  ;  apt  to  imitate  ;  giv- 
en to  aping  or  mimicry. 
MIM'IC,  I  a.     TL.  mimus,  mimicus;  Gr.  ptpoc,  pi- 

MIM'IC-AL,  j  piK-'H  ptutopai,  to  imitate;  allied 
probablv  to  poipoc.] 

1.  Imitative  ;  inclined  to  imitate  or  to  ape  ;  having 
the  practice  or  habit  of  imitating. 


2.  Consisting  of  imitation  ;  as,  mimic  gestures. 
Mimic  implies  often  something  droll  or  ludicrous, 
or  less  dignified  than  imitative. 
MI.M'IC,     j  71.    One  who  imitates  or  mimics  ;  a  buf- 
MIM'ICK,  j      foon  who  attempts  to  excite  laughtel  or 
derision  by  acting  or  speaking  in  the  manner  of  nn 
other.  Pnor- 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Or  Prance  the  mimic  and  of  Spain  the  prey.  Anon. 

MIM'IG,     )  ti.  t.    To  imitate  or  ape  for  sport;  to  at- 
MIM'ICK,  \      tempt  to  excite  laughter  or  derision  by 
acting  or  speaking  like  another ;  to  ridicule  by  imi- 
tation. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimic,  aud  the  mien  belie.  Dryden. 

MIM'1€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  an  imitative  or  aping  man- 
ner. 
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MIM'ICK-ED,  (mim'ikt,)  pp.     Imitated  fur  sport. 

MIM'ICK-ER,  n.    One  who  mimics. 

MIM'ICK-ING,  ppr.     Imitating  for  sport ;    ridiculing 

by -imitation. 
MIM'ie-RY,  7t.    Ludicrous  imitation  for  sport  or  ridi- 
cule. -  Spectator. 
MI-MOG'RA-PHER,  n.     [Gr.  ptpoc  and  >■»<«/<<•>.] 

A  writer  of  farces  or  mimes.  Herbert. 

MI'NA,  u.    [Gr.  pi/a  ;  L.  mina  ;  Ar.  Class  Mn,  No.  5, 
9,7.] 

A  weight  or  denomination  of  money.  The  mina 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  valued  at  fifty  shekels. 
The  Greek  or  Attic  mina  was  valued  at  a  hundred 
drachmas,  more  than  £3  sterling,  or  $14.  McCidlocli. 
MI-NA'CIOUS,  (me-na'shus,)  a.  [L.  minax,  from  mi- 
nor, to  threaten.] 
Threatening;  menacing.     •  More. 

MI-NAC'I-TV,  (me-nas'H-te,)  h.     [L.  minax.] 
Disposition  to  threaten.     [Little  used.] 
s  ,  *.  , 
MIN'A-RET,  n.*  [Ar.  Js.lJLo  manaraton,  a  lantern; 
W.  mwn,  a  spire.] 

A  slender,  lofty  turret  on  the  mosques  of  Moham- 
medan countries,  rising  by  different  stages  or  stories, 
and  surrounded  by  one  or  more  projecting  balconies 
from  which  the  people  are  summoned  to  prayer. 

Ilrandc.      Owilt. 
MIN-A-To'RI-AL-LV,  adv.     With  threats. 
MIN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Threatening;  menacing.  Bacon. 
MINCE,  (miiis,)    o.  t.     [Sax.  minsian,  from  the  root  of 
L.  minuo,  to  diminish  ;  W.  main,  Arm.  maon,  Fr.  me- 
nu, mince,  Ir.  min,  mion,  small,  fine  ;  L.  minor,  small- 
er ;  minuo,  to  diminish  ;    Gr.  pivvoc,  small,  slender  ; 
pti/vtiai,  to  diminish  ;  L.  minutus,  minute  ;  Sw.  min- 


ska,  to  diminish ;  Ar.     T^o  manna,  to  weaken,  to  di- 
minish.   Class  Mn,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  into  very  small  pieces ;  as,  to 
mince  meat  Dryden. 

2.  To  diminish  in  speaking ;  to  retrench,  cut  off, 
or  omit  a  part  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
truth  ;  to  extenuate  in  representation. 

1  know  no  way  lo  mince  il  in  love,  but  to  say  dircclly,  I  love 
ynu.  Shall. 

Siren,  now  mince  (he  sin, 

And  inollity  damnation  with  a  phrase.  Dryden. 

It',  to  mince  his  meaning,  I  had  eiliier  omitted  some  pari  of  what 
he  said,  or  taken  from  ihe  strength  of  his  expression,  I  cer- 
tainly had  wronged  him.  Dryden. 

These — were  forced  to  mince  the  matter.  Woodward. 

3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness  ;  to  clip  words  ; 
not  to  utter  the  full  sound.  Shak. 

4.  To  walk  with  short  or  diminished  steps. 
MINCE,  v.  i.     To  walk  with  short  steps  :  to  walk  with 

affected  nicety  ;  to  affect  delicacy  in  manner 
I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak. 

Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty  —  walking  and 
mincing  as  they  go.  —  Is.  iii. 

2.  To  speak  softly,  or  with  affected  nicety. 

Dryden. 

MIN'CED,  (minst,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  or  chopped  into  very 
small  pieces. 

MINCE'-MEAT,     i         „,  .  .  , 

MIN'CED-MEAT,  \  "'     Mcat  choPPed  ver>'  fine. 

MINOE'-PTE,  (7i.  A  pie  made  with  minced 

MlN'CED-PIE,(minst-,)  j  meat  and  other  ingredients 
baked  in  paste.  Spectator. 

MIN'CING,  ppr.  Cutting  into  small  pieces  :  speaking 
or  walking  affectedly. 

MIN'CING-LY,  adv.     In  small  parts  ;  not  fully. 

Hooker, 

MIND,  n.  [Sax.  gemind,  gemynde ;  Ir.  mein,  mian  ;  W. 
myn,  or  memo,  mind  or  will ;  govyn,  a  demand  ;  Dan. 
minile,  mind,  vote,  consent ;  minder,  to  remind  ;  Sw. 
minne,  memory  ;  minnas,  to  remember,  to  call  to 
mind,  as  L.  reminiscor;  L.  mens;  Gr.  ui/cia,  mem- 
ory, mention;  uyaojiat,  to  remember;  ueinc,  mind, 
ardor  of  mind,  vehemence  ;  unvic,  anger  ;  Sans,  man, 
mana,  mind,  will,  heart,  thought ;  Zend  meno.  Mind 
signifies  properly  intention,  a  reaching  or  inclining 
fnnvard  to  an  object,  from  the  primary  sense  of  ex- 
tending, stretching,  or  inclining,  or  advancing  eager- 
ly, pushing  or  setting  forward,  whence  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  word,  in  analogy  with  the  Teutonic 
mod,  moed,  muth,  mind,  courage,  spirit,  mettle.  So 
L.  animus,  animosns.  The  Rnss.  has  porninayu,  to 
mention,  to  remember ;  pomin,  remembrance,  and 
uuienie,  or  umeinie,  understanding.  Q.U.  Minos,  Menu, 
Mcnes,  Mentor.     Class  Mn,  No.  1,  9.] 

1.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination  ;  how  much  more, 
when  lie  bringeth  il  Willi  a  wicked  mind  t  —  Prov.  \xi. 

2.  Inclination  ;  will ;  desire  ;  a  sense  mnch  used,  but 
expressing  less  than  settled  purpose ;  as  in  the  common 
phrases,  "  I  wish  to  know  your  mind;"  "Let  me 
know  your  mind ; "  "He  had  a  7771710;  to  go  ; "  "  He 
has  a  partner  to  his  mind." 

3.  Opinion  ;  as,  to  express  one's  mind.  We  are  of 
one  mind. 

4.  Memory  ;  remembrance  ;  as,  to  put  one  in  mind ; 
to  call  lo  mind;  the  fact  is  out  of  my  mind;  time  out 
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of  mind.    From  the  operations  of  the  intellect  in  man, 
this  word  came  to  signify, 

5.  The  intellectual  or  intelligent  power  in  man  ; 
the  understanding;  the  power  that  conceives,  judges, 
or  reasons. 

I  fear  1  am  not  lo  my  perfect  mind.  Shak. 

So  we  speak  of  a  sound  mind,  a  disordered  mind, 
a  weak  mind.,  a  strong  mind,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  understanding  3  and  in  a  passive 
sense,  it  denotes  capacity,  as  when  we  say,  the  mind 
can  not  comprehend  a  subject. 

6.  The  heart  or  seat  of  affection. 

Which  were  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rrbckah.  — Gen.  xxvi. 

7.  The  will  and  affection ;  as,  readiness  of  mind. 
Jlcts  xvii. 

8.  The  implanted  principle  of  grace.     Rom.  vii. 
MIND,    v.  t.     To  attend  to  ;  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  ;  to 

regard  with  attention. 

Cease  to  request  me  ;  let  us  mind  our  way.  Dryden. 

Mind  not  high  things.  —  Rom.  xti. 

2.  To  attend  to  or  regard  with  submission  ;  to  obey. 
His  father  tuld  him  to  desist,  but  he  would  not  mind 
him. 

3.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind.     [Obs.]       Locke. 

4.  To  intend  ;  to  mean.  Chapman. 
MIND,  v.  i.    To  be  inclined,  or  disposed  to  incline: 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

MlND'ED,  a.     Disposed  ;  inclined. 

If  men  were  minded  to  liv<»  virtuously.  TUlotson. 

Joseph  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  —  Matt.  i. 

Minded  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  high- 
minded  ;  \ow-mindcd ;  feeble-minded  ;  sober-blinded  j 
daubie-minded. 

MTND'ED-NESS,  n.  Disposition;  inclination  toward 
any  thing  ;  as,  heavenly  mindedness.  Milner. 

MIND'-FILL-ING,  a.     Filling  the  mind.       Mitford. 

MIND'FIJL,  a.  Attentive  ;  regarding  with  care  ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  ;  heedful ;  observant. 

I  promise  to  l>e  mindful  of  your  admonitions.  Hammond. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  i  —  Pa.  vii. 

MTND'FIJL.-LY,  adv.     Attentively;  needfully. 
MlND'FjjL-NESS,  n.     Attention  ;    regard  ;    heedful- 

ness. 
MIND'ING,  ppr.     Regarding;  heeding. 
MTND'ING,  n.     Regard. 
MIND'LESS,   a.       Inattentive  ;   heedless  ;    forgetful  ; 

negligent ;  careless 

Cursed  Athens,  7nindless  of  thy  worth.  Shak. 

2.  Not  endued  with  mind  or  intellectual  powers  ; 
as,  mindless  bodies.  Daoies. 

3.  Stupid;  unthinking;  as.  a  mindless  slave. 

Shak. 

MTND'-STRICK-£N,  a.  Moved  ;  affected  in  mind. 
\J\Tot  used.]  Sidney. 

MINE,  a.  called  sometimes  a  pronominal  adj.  [Sax. 
minj  Sw.  and  Dan.  min;  Goth,  meins;  Fr.  mon ;  D. 
myn :  G.  mein,  contracted  from  migen  ;  for  me,  in 
Gothic,  is  mik,  Dan.  miff,  G.  mich.  The  L.  mews,  and 
Russ.  moii  are  also  contracted.] 

My  ;  belonging  to  me.  It  was  formerly  used  be- 
fore nouns  beginning  with  vowels.  "  I  kept  myself 
from  mine  iniquity."  Ps.  xviii.  But  this  use  is  no 
longer  retained.  We  now  use  my  before  a  vowel  as 
well  as  before  an  articulation;  as,  my  iniquity.  In 
present  usage,  my  always  precedes  the  noun,  and 
mine  follows  the  noun,  and  usually  the  verb  ;  as, 
this  is  my  book  ;  this  book  is  mine;  it  is  called  my 
book  ;  the  book  is  called  mine ;  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  mine. 

Mine  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  a  noun. 
Your  sword  and  mine  are  different  in  construction. 

MINE,  n.  [Fr.  mine,  a  mine  or  ore,  whence  mineral; 
It.  mina,  miniera;  Sp.  mina,  n  mine,  a  conduit,  a 
subterraneous  canal,  a  spring  or  source  of  water; 
Port,  id.;  Ir.  men,  mianach;  Dan.  and  G.  mine;  Sw. 
mina;  D.  myn;  W.  mwn,  whence  mionai,  money; 
Ann.  min.    The  radical  signification  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  pit  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  from  which 
metallic  ores  or  other  miners'  substances  are  taken 
by  digging.  The  pits  from  wnich  stones  only  are 
taken  are  called  quarries. 

2.  In  the  military  art,  a  subterraneous  canal  or  pas- 
sage dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  fortification, 
where  a  quantity  of  powder  may  be  lodged  for  blow- 
ing up  the  works. 

3.  A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good. 
MINE,  v.  t.     To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  form  a  subterraneous  canal  or  hole  by 
scratching;  to  form  a  burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth, 
as  animals  ;  as,  the  mining  coney,  Wotton. 

3.  To  practice  secret  means  of  injury. 

MINE,  v.  t.  To  sap;  to  undermine;  to  dig  away,  or 
otherwise  remove  the  substratum  or  foundation  ; 
hence,  to  ruin  or  destroy  by  slow  degrees  or  secret 
means. 

They  mined  the  walls.  Hay  ward. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  Undermine  is  generally 
used. 
MYNE'-DIG-GER,  n.    One  that  digs  mines. 
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MIN'ER,  n.  One.  that  digs  for  inetals  and  other  min- 
erals. 

2.  One  who  digs  canals  or  passages  under  the 
walls  of  a  fort,  &c.  Armies  have  sappers  and 
miners. 

MIN'ER-AL,  71.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  mineral;  Low  L.  mi- 
ncra,  a  matrix  or  vein  of  metals,  whence  mincralir  ; 
all  from  mine.] 

Any  natural  production  formed  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinities,  and  organized,  when  becoming 
solid,  by  the  powers  of  crystallization.  Dana. 

Minerals  were  formerly  divided  into  salts,  cartlis, 
inflammables,  and  ores;  a  division  which  serves  for  a 
genera!  distribution  :  but  a  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment into  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  subspecies, 
and  varieties,  has  been  adopted  to  meet  the  more  pre- 
cise views  Of  modern  mineralogists. 

MIN'ER-AI,,  a.  Pertaining  to  minerals  ;  consisting  of 
minerals  ;  as,  the  mineral  kingdom. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals;  as, mineral  waters; 
a  mineral  spring. 

MIN'ER-AL-IST,  n.  One  versed  or  employed  in 
minerals. 

ML\'-ER-AL-I-Za'TION,  71.     [See  Mineralize.] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  an  ore  by  combination 
with  another  substance ;  the  natural  operation  of 
uniting  a  metallic  substance  with  another. 

2.  The  process  of  converting  into  a  mineral,  as  a 
bone  or  a  plant. 

3.  The  act  of  impregnating  with  a  mineral,  as 
water. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  [from  mineral]  In  mineral- 
ogy, to  combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or 
mineral.     Sulphur  mineralizes  many  of  the  metals. 

2.  To  convert  into  a  mineral. 

In  these  caverns,  the  bones  are  not  mineralized.       Buckland. 

3.  To  impregnate  with  a  mineral  substance ;  as,  to 
mineralize  water 

MIN'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  ob- 
serving and  collecting  minerals.     [Recent.]     Dana* 

MIN'ER-AL-iZ-tSD,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  its  usual 
properties  by  being  combined  with  another  substance 
or  formed  into  an  ore ,  as,  metallic  substances  are 
mineralized 

2.  Converted  into  a  mineral. 

3.  Impregnated  with  a  mineral. 
MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ER,  ».     A  substance  which  mineral- 
izes another  or  combines  with  it  in  an  ore,  and  thus 
deprives  it  of  its  usual  and  peculiar  properties.    Sul- 
phur is  one  of  the  most  common  mineralizcrs. 

Nicholson. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  ppr     Combining  with  a  metal 
and  forming  an  ore. 
2.  Going  on  an  excursion  for  mineral. 

MIN'ER-AL-IZ-ING,  a.  Adapted  to  combine  with  a 
metal  in  forming  an  ore. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG'fe-AL,  a.  [See  Mineraloov.]  Per- 
taining to  the  science  of  minerals  ;  as.  a  mineralog- 
ical  table. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG'ie-AL-LY,  ado.     In  mineralogy. 

Phillips. 

MIN-ER-AL'O  GIST,  71.  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
science  of  minerals,  or  one  who  treats  or  discourses 
of  the  properties  of  mineral  bodies 

MIN-ER-AL'O-GY,  71.  [mineral,  and  Gr.  aoj-oj,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  min- 
eral substances,  and,  teaches  us  to  characterize,  dis- 
tinguish, and  class  them  according  to  their  proper- 
ties. It  comprehends  the  study  or  science  of  all  in- 
organic substances  in  the  earth  or  on  its  surface. 

F.ncyc.     Cyc. 

MI-NER'VA,  7i.*[L.]  In  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  of  war,  and  of  the  liberal  arts. 

MIN'E-VER,  n.  An  animal,  said  by  Forby  to  be  the 
ermine,  or  his  skin  ;  white  fur  with  specks  of  black. 

MIN"GLE,  (ming'gl,)7j.  t.  [Sax.  mengan  or  mencgan; 
G.  and  D.  mengen.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive from  G.  menge,  Sax.  menigo,  a  multitude,  or  from 
the  same  root.  Hence,  among  signifies  mingled,  or  in 
the  crowd.] 

1.  To  mix  ;  to  blend  ;  to  unite  in  one  body  ;  as,  to 
mingle  liquors  of  different  kinds. 

2.  To  mix  or  blend  without  order,  or  promiscu- 
ously. 

There  wits  fire  mingled  with  hail.  —  Ex.  ix. 

3.  To  compound  ;  to  unite  in  a  mass,  as  solid  sub- 
stances ;  as,  to  mingle  flour,  sugar,  and  eggs  in  cook- 
ery. 

'4.  To  join  in  mutual  intercourse  or  in  society. 


5.  To  contaminate  ;  to  render  impure ;  to  debase 
by  mixture. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  n  mingled,  imperfect  virtue. 

Rogers. 

6.  To  confuse. 

There  mingle  broils.  .  Milton. 

MIN"GLE,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  ;  to  be  united  with. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nvmpliB,  suppressed 
Her  rising  fears,  ami  mingled  with  the  rest.  Addison. 

MIN"GLE,  (ming'gl,)  n.     Mixture;  medley;  promis 
cuous  mass.     [.Vol  used.]  Dryden. 
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MIN"GLED,  (ming'gld,)  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  ;  united 
promiscuously. 

MIN"GLED-LY,  adv.     Confusedly.  Barret. 

MIN"GLE-i\lAN"GLE,  n.  A  medley;  a  hotch- 
potch. Hooker. 

ML\"(U,E-MENT,  (ming'gl-,)  n.  Act  of  mingling  ; 
suite  uf  being  mixed. 

MIN"GLER,  it.    One  that  mingles. 

MI.VGLLNG,  ppr.     Mixing,  uniting  without  order 

MIN"GLING-LY,  ado.     Unitingly. 

MiN'IARD,  (rnin'yanl,)  a.     [Fr.  mignarcL] 
Soft ;  dainty.     [Little  used.] 

Ml.VIARD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  soft,  delicate,  or 
dainty.  Howell. 

MIN'lARD-IZ-ED,  pp.     Rendered  delicate. 

MIN'T-aTE,  v.  1.     [It.  miniare,  from  minio,  L.  minium, 
red  lead  or  vermilion.] 
To  paint  or  tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion. 

Warton. 

MIN'I-A-TED,  pp.  Painted  or  tinged  with  minium, 
red  lead,  or  vermilion. 

MIN'IA-TURE,  (min'e-  or  min'e-a-)  n.  [It.  and 
Sp.  miniatura,  from  It.  miniare,  supra  ;  Fr.  minia- 
ture.'] 

1.  A  painting  in  water  colors  on  vellum,  ivory,  or 
paper,  with  points  or  dots  ;  sometimes  in  oil  colors. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  to  portraits  painted  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  is  hence  used  adjectively,  to 
denote  very  small. 

2.  A  pictvire  or  representation  in  a  small  compass, 
or  less  than  the  reality.  Encye. 

3.  Red  letter  ;  rubric  distinction.  Hiclces. 
MIN'IA-TIJRE,  (min'e-  or  min'e-a-)  a.     On  a  small 

scale;  as,  miniature  representation. 
MIN'I-KIN,  a.     [Qu.  W.  mom,  small,  and  kin.] 
Small ;  diminutive  ;  used  in  slitrlu  contempt. 
MIN'I  KIN,  n.     A  small  sort  of  pins. 

9.  A  darling  ;  a  favorite.     [See  Minion.] 
MTN'IM,  h.      £vV.  main,  small,  whence   L.  minimus. 
See  Mince.]    Literally,  something  exceedingly  small. 
Hence, 

1.  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  certain  reformed  order  of  Franciscans 
or  Minimi.  Weever. 

3.  A  note  in  music,  equal  to  half  a  semibreve  or 
two  crotchets. 

4.  A  short  poetical  encomium.     [Ois.]     Spenser. 

5.  A  small  fish  ;  a  minnow.     [Local.]      Johnson. 

6.  The  smallest  liquid  measure  ;  a  single  drop. 

Brande. 
MIN'I-MENT,  n.    [from  muniment.]  Proof ;  testimony. 

Spenser. 
MIN'I-MUM,  n.  [L.]    The  least  quantity  assignable  in 

a  given  case.  Eucijc. 

MIN'I-MUS.  n.     [L.]     A  being  of  the  smallest  size. 

Shak. 
MIN'ING,  ppr.     Digging  into  the  earth,  as  for  fossils 
and  minerals  ;  sapping 

2.  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  busi- 
ness of  digging  mines;  as,  the  mining  districts  of 
Siberia.  Sparks. 

MIN'ING,  7i.     The  act  or  employment   of   digging 

mmes. 
MIN'ION,  (min'ynn,)  a.     Fine;   trim;    dainty.     [JVoi 

used.] 
MIN'ION,  (min'ynn,)  n.     [Fr.  mignon;    It.  mignone  ; 
a  darling  ;  from  W.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small ;  W.  mwyn, 
tender,  gentle.] 

A  favorite  ;  a  darling;  particularly,  the  favorite  of 
a  prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  his  favors  ,  one  who 
gains  favors  by  flattery  or  mean  adulation. 

Edwjird  seta  an  army  into   Ireland,    not  for  conquest,   but   to 
guard  the  person  of  his  minion,  Pi<-rs  Gaveston.     Davies. 
The  drowsy  tyrant  by  Ills  minions  led.  Stmft. 

MIN'ION,  (min'yun,)  n.  [VV.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small ; 
L.  minor.     See  Mince.] 

A  small  kind  of  printing  types,  in  size  between 
brevier  and  nonpareil. 
MIN'ION-ING,  (min'yun-,)  n.     Kind  treatment. 

Marston. 

mInT,™'!^-     F'nely;  daintily. 
MIN'ION'-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  a  minion. 
MIN'IOUS,  (min'yus,)  a.     [from  L.  minium.] 

Of  the  color  of  red  lead  or  vermiiion.        Brown. 
MIN'ISH,  b.  I,     [L.  minuo,  to  lessen.] 

To  lessen  ;  to  diminish.     [04*.]  [See  Diminish.] 

MIN'IS-TER,    n,      [L.  ;    probably   from    Ar.    .-Q*o 

maliana,  to   serve,   wait,  attend,   Class  Mn,  No.  2, 
and  Sax.  stnore,  helm,  direction  ;  steoran,  to  steer.] 

1.  Properly,  a  chief  servant ;  hence,  an  agent  ap- 
pointed to  transact  or  manage  business  under  the  au- 
thority of  another  ;  in  which  sense  it  is  a  word  of  very 
extensive  application. 

Moses  rose  tip,  and  his  minister  Joshua.  —  Exod.  txW. 

2.  One  to  whom  a  king  or  prince  intrusts  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  of  state  ;  as,  minister  of  state  ;  the 
prime  minister.  In  modern  government-,,  the  secreta- 
ries or  heads  of  the  several  departments  or  branches 
of  government,  are  the  ministers  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate. 
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3.  A  magistrate  ;  an  executive  officer. 

For  he  is  the  minister  of  (jod  to  thee  for  good.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

4.  A  delegate  ;  an  embassador  ;  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  or  government  at  a  foreign  court  ;  usu- 
ally such  as  is  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  but  not  re- 
stricted to  such. 

5.  One  who  serves  at  the  aHar  ;  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  duties;  the  pastor  of  a  church  duly  au- 
thorized or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  admin- 
ister tile  sacraments.     EpL  iii. 

G.  Christ  is  called  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary. 
Hcb.  viii. 

7.  An  angel  ;  a  messenger  of  God. 

Who  inattPth  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire. — 
Ps.  civ. 

MIN'IS-TER,  v.  t.     [L.  ministro.] 
To  give  ;  to  afford  ;  to  supply. 

He  that  minislereth  seed  lo  the  sower.  — 2  Cor.  ix. 
Thai  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.  —  Er>h.  iv. 

MIN'IS-TER,  v.  i.     To  attend  and  serve  ;  to  peiform 
service  in  any  office,  sacred  or  secular. 

1  will  sanctity  also  both  Aaron  and  tils  30ns,  to  miristcr  to  me  in 

the  priest's  office.  —  Ex.  >xix. 

2.  To  afford  supplies ;  to  give  things  needful;  to 
supply  the  means  uf  relief;  to  relieve. 

When  saw  we  thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked, 
or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  lo  thee  ?  —  Matt. 

3.  To  give  medicines. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  SfaaJc. 

[In  this  sense  we  commonly  use  Administer.] 
MWLS-TER-£D,  pp.     Served;  afforded;  supplied. 
MIN-IS-Te'RI-AL,  «.     Attending  for  service  ;    atten- 
dant ;  acting  at  command. 

Enlightening  spirits  aim  ministerial  flames.  Prior. 

9.  Acting  under  superior  authority ;  pertaining  to 
a  minister. 


3.  Pertaining  to  executive  offices,  as  distinct  from 
judicial.  The  office  and  acts  of  a  sheriff  are  ministe- 
rial. 

4.  Sacerdotal  ;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  as,  ministerial  garments  ;  ministerial  duties. 

Genuine  ministerial  prudence  keep  hack  no  important  truth, 
listens  to  no  compromise  with  sin,  connives  at  no  fashionable 
vice,  cringes  before  no  lordly  worldling.      H.  Humphrey. 

5.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state  ;  as,  ministerial 
circles  ;  ministerial  benches.  Burke. 

MIN-FS-Te'IU-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  ministerial  manner 
or  character.  fVatcrland. 

MIN'IS-TER-ING,  m»\  or  a.     Attending  and  serving 
as  a  subordinate  agent  ;  serving  under  superior  au- 
thority.    Hcb.  i. 
2.  Affording  aid  or  supplies;  administering  things 

MIN'IS-TER-Y.     See  Ministry.  [needful. 

MIN'IS-TRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  minister^  [Little 
used.]  Jofmson. 

MIiV'IS-TRANT,  a.  Performing  service  as  a  minis- 
ter; attendance  on  service  ;  acting  under  command. 

Princedoms  and  dominations  ministrant.  Milton. 

MIN-IS-TRA'TION,  71.     [L.  ministratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  performing  service  as  a  subordinate 
agent. ;  agency  ;  intervention  for  aid  or  service. 

Because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  Uaily  ministrations. 

—  Acts  vi. 

2.  Office  of  a  minister;  service;  ecclesiastical 
function. 

As  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  ended. —  Luke  i. 

MIN'IS-TRESS,  n.     A  female  that  ministers. 

JNcenside. 
MIN'Ib-TRY,  n.     [L.  mhustcrium.] 

1.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  subordinate 
agent  of  any  kind. 

2.  Agency  ;  service  ;  aid  ;  interposition  ;  instru- 
mentality. 

He  directs  the  afiairs  of  this  world  by  the  ordinary  ministry  of 
second  causes.  Atterbury. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  function  or  profession  ;  agency  »or 
service  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  clergymen  in 
the  modern  church,  or  of  priests,  apostles,  and  evan- 
gelists in  the  ancient.  Jlcte  i.  Rom.  xVi.  2  Tim.  iv. 
Num.  iv.     Also,  the  clergy,  taken  collectively. 

4.  Time  of  ministration  ;  duration  of  the  office  of 
a  minister,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  war  with 
France  was  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt. 

5.  Persons  who  compose  the  executive  government 
or  the  council  of  a  supreme  magistrate  ;  the  body  of 
ministers  of  state.  Swift. 

6.  Business;  employment. 

He  abhorred  the  wicked  ministry  of  anna.  Dryden. 

MIN'IS-TRY-SHIP,for  Ministry,  is  little  used,  and 
hardly  proper.  Swift. 

MIN'I-UM,/..  [L.]  Lead,  exposed  to  air  while  melt- 
ing, is  covered  with  a  gray,  dusky  pellicle.  This, 
taken  off  and  agitated,  becomes  a  greenish-gray  pow- 
der, inclining  to  yellow.  This  oxyd,  separated  by 
sifting  from  the  grains  of  lead  which  it  contains,  and 
exposed  to  a  more  intense  heat,  takes  a  deep  yellow 
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color,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  massicot.    The  1st-    j 
ter,  slowly  heated,  takes  a  beautiful  re  J  color,  and  is 
called  minium.      It  is  a  salt  composed  of  two  equiv-    I 
alents  of  protoxyd  of  lead,  with  one  equivalent  of   ! 
the  dentoxyd.  Fourcroy. 

MINK,  u.  An  American  and  European  quadruped  of 
the  weasel  tribe,  that  burrows  in  the  earth  on  the 
side  of  a  river  or  pond,  whose  fur  is  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  muskrat.  It  is  the  ilustela  Lutre- 
ola,  (Linn.)  and  the  Putorius  Lutreola,  (Cuv.)  It  is 
very  often  called  Minx.  Belknap. 

MIN'NOCK,  used  by  Shakspeare,  is  supposed  by  John- 
son to  be  the  same  as  Minx.     [Q,u.  mimick.] 

MIN'NoW,  ;        r„  „  , 

MIN'oW,     \n-   [Pr.  raenit,  small.] 

A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  very  small 
fresh-water  fish,  and  even  to  the  young  of  larger 
kinds.  The  minnow  of  England,  from  which  the 
term  is  derived,  is  a  species  of  the  Cyprinus  of  Lin- 
naeus, Leuciscus  phoxinus  of  Cuvier. 

Encye.  J\mer.     P.  Cyc. 
MT'NOR,  a.     [L.  ;  the  comparative  degree  of  a  word 
not  found  in  that  language,  but  existing  in  the  Cel- 
tic dialects,  W.  main,  Arm.  moan,   Ir.  min,  mion,  the 
root  of  L.  minuo,  to  diminish.     See  Mince.] 

1.  Less;  smaller;  sometimes  applied  to  the  bulk 
or  magnitude  of  a  single  object;  more  generally,  to 
amount,  degree,  or  importance.  We  say,  the  minor 
divisions  of  a  body,  the  minor  part  of  a  body  ;  op- 
posed to  the  major  part.  We  say,  minor  sums,  mi- 
nor faults,  minor  considerations,  minor  details  or  ar- 
guments. In  the  latter  phrases,  minor  is  equivalent 
to  small,  petty,  inconsiderable,  not  principal,  impor- 
tant, or  weighty. 

2.  In  music,  less  or  lower  by  a  lesser  semitone ;  as, 
a  third  minor.  Encye. 

Minor  key,  in  music,  is  that  key,  or  arrangement  of 
tones  and  semitones,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  sol- 
emn and  mournful  subjects. 

The  minor  term  of  a  syllogism  is  that  one  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 

Asia  Minor :  the  Lesser  Asia,  that  part  of  Asia 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the 
north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
MI'NOR,  re.  A  person  of  either  sex  under  age;  one 
who  is  under  the  authority  of  his  parents  or  guard- 
ians, or  who  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts and  manage  his  own  property.  By  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  persons  are 
minors  Jill  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  In  logic,  that  premise  which  contains  the  minor 
term  ;  it  is  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular  syl- 
logism, as  in  the  following  :  — 

Every  act  of  injustice  partakes  of  meanness. 
To  take  money  from  another  by  gaming,  or  repu- 
tation by  seduction,  are  acts  of  injustice. 

Therefore  the  taking  of  money  from  another  by 
gaming,  or  reputation  by  seduction,  partakes  of 
meanness. 

In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  categorical  premise  is 
the  minor  term. 
3.  A  Minorite,  a  Franciscan  friar. 
MrNOR-ATE,  v.  t.     To  diminish.     [JVolusea.] 
Ml-NOR-A'TION,  71.     A  lessening;  diminution. 
Ml'NOR-lTE,  n.     A  Franciscan  friar. 
MI-NOR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  minorite,  from  L.  minor.] 

1.  The  state  or  being  under  age.     [See  Minor.] 

2.  The  smaller  number  ;  as,  the  minority  of  the 
senate  or  house  of  representatives  ;  opposed  to  JU- 
jORiTi-.  We  say,  the  minority  was  large  or  small  ; 
A.  B.  was  in  the  minority  ;  the  minority  must  be  ruled 

Mi'NOS,  71.     [Gr.  Mii/wf.]  [by  the  majority. 

In  classical  mythology,  a  celebrated  lawgiver,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  king  of  Crete.  He 
was  so  celebrated  for  his  justice  on  earth,  that  after 
his  death  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

MIN'O-TAUR,  n.       [Fr.   minotawre  ;    It.   minotauro  ; 
L.  mino'iaurus ;  from  man,  which  must  have  been  in 
early  ages  a  Latin  word,  and  taurus,  a  bull.] 
A  fabled  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull. 

Ovid.     Virgil.     Shak. 

MtN'STER,  7i.  [Sax.  minstre,  or  mtjnstcr.  See  Mon- 
astery.] 

The  church  of  a  monastery,  or  one  to  which  a 
monastery  has  been  attached  ;  sometimes,  a  cathedral 
church.  Oloss.  ofArchit. 

MIN'STREL,  7i.  [Fr.  menStricr,  for  mencstrier ;  Sp. 
ministril,  a  minstrel,  and  a  tipstaff,  or  petty  officer  of 
justice;  Port,  mcncstral;  perhaps  a  derivative  from 
menear,  to  move,  stir,  wag,  wield.  If  so,  the  word 
originally  signified  a  performer  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment, who  accompanied  his  performances  with  ges- 
tures, like  the  histrio  and  joculator.] 

A  name  given  to  an  order  of  men,  in  the  middle 
ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves 
or  others.  Their  attendance  was  sought  and  their 
performances  lavishly  rewarded  by  princes.  It  was 
in  the  character  of  a  minstrel  that  King  Alfred  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  Danes,  his  enemies,  and  explored 
their  situation.  Brande. 

MIN'STREL-SY,  n.  The  arts  and  occupation,  of  min- 
strels ;  instrumental  music. 
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2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

Tile  minstrelsy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

MINT,  n.  [Sax.  mynet,  money,  or  stamped  coin  ;  D. 
muni,  mint,  coin  ;  G.  nv'nze  ;  Sw.  mynt ;  Dan.  viyndt, 
coin.  This  word  is  doubtless  a  derivative  from 
mine,  or  L.  moueta,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  The  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public 
authority.  In  Great  Britain,  formerly,  there  was  a 
mint  in  almost  every  county  ;  but  the  privilege  of 
coining  is  now  considered  as  a  royal  prerogative  in 
that  country,  and  as  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now  in 
Great  liritain  is  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  first 
mint  in  the  United  States  was  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  A  place  of  invention  or  fabrication  ;  as,  a  mint 
of  phrases  ;  a  mint  of  calumny.       Sltalc.     Addison. 

3.  A  source  of  abundant  supply. 
MINT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  mynctian.] 

1.  To  coin  ;  to  make  and  stamp  money.     Bacon. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate.  Bacon. 
MINT,  n.     [Sax.  mint;   Sw.  mynta  ;  Dan.  mynte  ;   G. 

mnnie ;  L.  mentlia  ;  It.  and  Sp.  menta  ;  Fr.  mentc ;  D. 

kruisnmnt,  crossmint ;    Lr.  miontas  ;    Arm.  mendt  or 

mintys.] 

An  aromatic  plant  of  the  geius  Mentha,  of  various 

species,  producing  by  distillation  a  highly  odorifer- 
ous ami  pungent  essential  oil. 
MINT' AGE,  n.    That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 

Milton. 
y.  The  duty  paid  for  coining. 
MINT'-JO'LEP,  n.      A   drink   consisting  of  brandy, 

sugar,   and  pounded  ice,   flavored   with    sprigs  of 

mint.  [America.] 

MINTED,  pp.    Coined. 
MINT'ER,  n.     A  coiner  ;  also,  an  inventor. 
MINT'ING,p/>r.    Coining  money. 
MINT'MAN,  h.    A  coiner ;  one  skilled  in  coining  or 

in  coins. 
MINT'-MaS-TER,  n.    The  master  or  superintendent 

of  a  mint.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents  or  fabricates.  Locke. 

MIN'U-END,  n.     [L.  minuendus,  minuo,  to  lessen.] 
In    arithmetic,  the    number  from   which   another 

number  is  to  be  subtracted. 
MIN'LJ-ET,  n.     [Sp.  minueto ;  Fr.  menuct,  from  menu, 

small,  W.  main.     See  Mince.] 

1.  A  slow,  graceful  dance,  consisting  of  a  coupee, 
a  high  step,  and  a  balance.  Kncyc. 

2.  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  the  movements  in  the 
dance  so  called  ;  a  movement  of  three  crotchets  or 
three  quavers  in  a  bar. 

MIN'UM,  n.  [from  VV.  main,  Fr.  menu,  small.  See 
Mince.] 

1.  A  small  kind  of  printing  types ;  now  written 
Minion 

2.  A  note  of  slow  time,  containing  two  crotchets ; 
now  written  Minim,  which  see. 

MI'NUS,  [L.]  Less.  In  algebra,  the  sign  ( — ),  de- 
noting minus,  or  less,  is  prefixed  to  negative  quantities 
or  quantities  to  be  subtracted. 

MI-NOTE',  o.  t  [L.  minulus;  Fr.  menu,  W.  main,  small. 
See  Mince.] 

1.  Very  small,  little,  or  slender ;  of  very  small 
bulk  or  size  ;  small  in  consequence  ;  as,  a  minute 
grain  of  sand  ;  a  minute  filament.  The  blood  cir- 
culates through  very  minute  vessels.  Minute  divis- 
ions of  a  subject  often  perplex  the  understanding. 
Minute  details  are  tedious. 

2.  Attending  to  small  things  ;  critical  ;  as,  minute 
observation. 

MIN'UTE,  (min'it,)  n.  [L.  minutum,  that  is,  a  small 
portion. 

1.  A  small  portion  of  time  or  duration,  being  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

Since  you  are  not  s 

2.  In  geometry,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  a  column.  Owilt. 

4.  A  space  of  time  indefinitely  small.  I  will  be 
with  you  in  a  minute,  or  in  a  few  minutes,  that  is,  in 
a  short  time. 

5.  A  shor*  sketch  of  any  agreement  or  other  sub- 
ject, taken  in  wilting  ;  a  note  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  take  minutes  of  a  contract ; 
to  take  minutes  of  a  conversation  or  debate. 

MIN'UTE,  (min'it,)  v.  t.  To  set  down  a  short  sketch 
or  note  of  any  agreement  or  other  subject  in  writing. 

Spectator. 

MIN'UTE-IJOOK,  n.    A  book  of  short  hints. 

MIN'UTE-GLASS,  n.  A  glass,  the  sand  of  which 
measures  a  minute. 

MfN'UTE-GUNS,  n.  pi.  Guns  discharged  every 
minute,  as  signals  of  distress  or  mourning. 

MIN'UTE-HAND,  re.  The  hand  that  points  to  the 
minutes  on  a  clock  or  watch. 

MIN'UTE-JACK,  n.  Another  name  for  jack  of  the, 
clock-house,  or  a  figure  which  strikes  the  hour  of  a 
clock.  Shalt. 

MI-NCTE'LY,  ado.  [from  minute.]  To  a  small  point 
of  time,  space,  or  matter;  exactly;  nicely;  as,  to 
measure  the  length  of  any  thing  minutely;  to  ascer- 
tain time  minutely  ;  to  relate  a  story  minutely. 
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MIN'UTE-LY,(min'it-ly,)o.  Happening  every  minute. 

Hammond. 
MIN'UTE-LY,  (min'it-ly,)  adv.    [from  minute.]    Every 
minute  ;  with  very  little  time  intervening. 

As  if  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  Uiunder  from  heaven. 

Hammond. 

MIN'UTE-MEN,  n.  pi.  Men  ready  at  a  minute's  no- 
tice ;  a  term  used  in  the  American  revolution. 

Ml-NCTE'NESS,  n.  Extreme  smallness,  fineness,  or 
slenderness  ;  as,  the  minuteness  of  the  particles  of 
air  or  of  a  fluid  ;  the  minuteness  of  the  filaments  of 
cotton  ;  the  minuteness  of  details  in  narration. 

2.  Attention  to  small  things  ;  critical  exactness  ; 
as,  the  minuteness  of  observation  or  distinction. 

MIN'UTE-WATCH,  (min'it-woch,)  n.  A  watch  that 
distinguishes  minutes  of  time,  or  on  which  minutes 
are  marked.  Boyle. 

MI-NU'TLE,  n. pi.    [L.1    The  smaller  particulars. 

MINX,  n.    [Qu.  minnoc]    A  pert,  wanton  girl.  Sltak. 

2.  A  she  puppy 

3.  A  name  applied  in  America  to  the  Martes  Vison, 
and  to  Putorius  Lutreola,  two  weasel-like  quad- 
rupeds, or  digitigrade   carnivorous  mammals. 

MIN'Y,  a.     [from  mine.]    Abounding  with  mines. 

2.  Subterraneous.      "  Thomson. 
MI'O-CENE,  a.    [Gr.  uetoin,  less,  and  itah'Of,  recent.] 

Literally,  less  recent.  In  geology,  a.  term  applied  to 
the  middle  division  of  the  tertiary  strata,  containing 
fewer  fossil  shells  of  recent  species  than  the  pliocene, 
but  more  than  the  eocene.  Lycll. 

MI-RAB'I-LE  D1C  TV,  [L.]  Wonderful  to  tell,  or 
be  told. 

Ml'RA-BLE,  a.     Wonderful.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shuk. 

MIR'A-CLE,  (mir'a-kl,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  miroculum, 
from  miror,  to  wonder ;  Arm.  miret,  to  hold.  See 
Marvel.] 

1.  Literally,  a  wonder  or  wonderful  thing ;  but 
appropriately, 

•2.  In  theology,  an  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the 
established  constitution  and  course  of  tilings,  or  a 
deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ;  a  super- 
natural event.  Miracles  can  be  wrought  only  by 
almighty  power,  as  when  Christ  healed  lepers,  say- 
ing, "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ;  "  or  calmed  the  tempest, 
"  Peace,  be  still." 

They  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves.  —  Mark  vi. 
A  man  approved  by  God  hy  miracles  and  signs.  —  Acts  ii. 

3.  Anciently,  a.  spectacle  or  dramatic  representation 
exhibiting  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Chaucer. 

MIR'A-€LE,  v.  t.     To  make  wonderful.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 

MIR'A-€LE-MON"GER,  n.  An  impostor  who  pre- 
tends to  work  miracles.  Hallywell. 

MI-RACQ-LOUS,  a.  Performed  supernaturally,  or 
by  a  power  beyond  the  ordinary  agency  of  natural 
laws;  effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  almighty 
power,  and  not  by  natural  causes  ;  as,  the  miracu- 
lous healing  of  the  sick  or  raising  the  dead  by 
Christ. 

2.  Supernatural ;  furnished  supernaturally,  or  com- 
petent to  perform  miracles  ;  as,  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers of  the  apostles.  Miraculous,  applied  to  the  extra- 
ordinary powersof  the  apostles,  may  mean  conferred 
by  supernatural  agency,  or  competent  to  work  mir- 
acles. I  believe  it  is  generally  used  in  the  latter 
sense. 

3.  In  a  less  definite  sense,  wonderful ;  extraordi- 
nary. 

MI-RAC'II-LOUS-LY,  adv.  By  miracle  ;  supernat- 
urally. 

^hflieas,  wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engaged  him  in  single 
combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been  miraculously  healed. 

Dryden. 
2.  Wonderfully  ;  hy  extraordinary  means. 
MI-RAC'U-LOUS-NESS,  n.     The  state   of  being  ef- 
fected by  miracle,  or  by  supernatural  agency. 
MIR-A-DCR',  n.     [Sp.,  from  L.  miror.] 

A    balcony  or  gallery   commanding  an  extensive 
view. 
MI-RAGE',  (me-razhe',)  re.     [L.  miror.] 

An  optical  illusion  arising  from  an  unequal  refrac- 
tion in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  caus- 
ing remote  objects  to  he  seen  double,  as  if  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  or  to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air. 
It  is  frequently  seen  in   deserts,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  water.     The  Fata  Morgana  and  Loom- 
ing are  species  of  mirage.  Brande. 
MIRE,  n.     [See  Class  Mr,  No.  16.]     Deep  mud  ;  earth 
so  wet  and  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  feet  and  to  wheels. 
MIRE,  v.  t.    To  plunge  and  fix  in  mire  ;  to  set  or  stall 
in  mud.    We  say,  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  carriage,  is 
mired,  when  it  has  sunk  deep  into  mud,  and  its  prog- 
ress is  stopped. 
2.  To  soil  or  daub  with  mud  or  foul  matter.     Shak. 
MIRE,  v.  i.     To  sink  in  mud,  or  to  sink  so  deep  as  to 

be  unable  to  move  forward. 
MIRE,  7i.     An  ant.     [See  Pismire.] 
MIIIE'-€R0W,  n.     The  sea-crow  or  pewit  gull,  Larus 

ridilnindus  of  Linnaeus.  P.  Cyc. 

MIR' FA),  pp.     Fixed  or  stalled  in  mud. 
MI-RIF'I-CENT,  a.     Causing  wonder. 
MIll'I-NERS,  n.     [from  miry.]     The  state  of  consist- 
ing of  deep  mud. 


MIS 

MIRK, (murk,)  a.     [Sax.  mirce.]    Dark.    [Obs.]     [See 

M  V  R  K  Y  .  I 

MIRK'SOME,  (murk'sum,)  a.     Dark;  obscure. 
MIRK'SOME-NESS,  n.     Obscurity.     [See  Murky.] 
MIU'ROR,  n.     [Fr.  miroir ;  Sp.  mirar,  Corn,  miras,  to 
look  ;  L.  miror,  to  admire.] 

1.  A  looking  glass  or  speculum  ;  any  glass  or  pol- 
ished substance  that  forms  images  by  the  reflection 
of  rays  of  light. 


Pope. 


In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas  I  some  dread  event  depend. 


2.  A  pattern;  an  exemplar;  that  on  which  men 
ought  to  fix  their  eyes  ;  that  which  gives  a  true  rep- 
resentation, or  in  which  a  true  image  may  be  seen. 

O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 

Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine.  Spenser. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  small  oval  ornament  cut  into 
deep  moldings,  and  separated  hy  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Ehnes, 
MIR'ROR,  v.  t.    To  reflect  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROR-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROR-I.N'G,  ppr.     Reflecting  as  in  a  mirror. 
MIR'ROR-SToNE,  n.     A  bright  stone.     [Obs.] 
MIRTH,  (inurtli,)  re.  [Sax.  mirht,  myrhth  ;  mirig,  merry  : 

Ar.  —  j„o  maricha,  to  be  very  brisk  or  joyful    Class 

Mr,  No.  10.] 

Social  merriment ;  hilarity  ;  high  excitement  of 
pleasurable  feelings  in  company;  noisy  gayety ; 
jollitv.  Mirth  differs  from  joy  and  cheerfulness,  as 
always  implying  noise. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 

Bright  Hfileil  mixed  a  mirl/i-insniring  bowl.  Pope. 

1  will  cause  to  c.-ase  the  voice  of  mirth  from  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem. —  Jer.  vii. 

MIRTH'FUL,  (murth-,)  a.    Merry  ;  jovial ;  festive. 

The  feast  was  served,  the  bowl  was  crowped  ; 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirlh/ul  round.  Prior. 

MTRTH'FUT^LY,  adv.    In  a  jovial  manner. 

MIRTH  FJJL-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being 
mirthful. 

MIRTH'LESS,  a.    Without  mirth  or  hilarity. 

MIRTH'LESS-NESS,  re.     Absence  of  mirth. 

MIR'Y,  a.     [from  mire.]     Abounding  with  deep  mud  ; 
full  of  mire ;  as,  a  mh-y  road  ;  a  miry  lane.       Gay. 
2.  Consisting  of  mire.  Sliak. 

MIR'ZA,  re.     [Persic  F.mir-iadeh,  son  of  the  prince.] 
The  common  style  of  honor  in  Persia,  when  it  pre- 
cedes the  surname  of  an  individual.     When  append- 
ed to  the  surname,  it  signifies  prince.  Brande. 

MIS,  a  prefix,  denotes  error,  or  erroneous,  wrong,  from 
the  verb  miss,  to  err,  to  go  wrong,  Goth,  missa;  Sax. 
mis,  from  mission,  to  err,  to  deviate  or  wander ;  D. 
mis,missen  ;  G.  miss,  missen  ;  Dan.  mU,  mister;  Sw. 
mis,mista;  W.  moth,  a  failing,  a  miss;  Fr.  mes,  or 
me,  in  composition  ;  It.  mis. 

MIS-AC-CEP-Ta'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  taking  or  un- 
derstanding in  a  wrong  sense. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TURE,  n.  Mischance;  misfortune  ;  ill 
luck  ;  an  unlucky  accident. 

2.  In  lam,  homicide  by  misadventure,  is  when  a 
man,  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of 
injury,  unfortunately  kills  another.  This  is  called 
excusable  homicide.,  Bluckstone. 

MIS-AD-VEN'Tl'R-ED,  a.     Unfortunate.  Shak. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TliR-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  misadven- 
ture. 

MIS-AD- VIS'£D,  a,  [See  Adyise.]  Ill  advised  ; 
ill   directed.  Johnson. 

MIS-AF-FECT',  v.  t.    To  dislike. 

MIS-AF-FECT'EI),  a.     Ill-disposed. 

MIS-AFFIRM',  c.  t.    To  affirm  incorrectly. 

MIS-AF  FIRM'ED,  pp.     Atlirmed  incorrectly. 

MIS-AlM'ED,  a.    Not  rightly  aimed  or  directed. 

Spenser. 

MIS-AL-LEGE',  (mis-al-lej',)  v.  U  To  state  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-Al^LEG'ED.  pp.     Stated  erroneously. 

MIS-AL-LE-GA'TION,  n.     Erroneous  statement. 

MIS-AL-LI'ANCE,  n.    Improper  association. 

MIS-AL-LI'ED,  a.     Ill  allied  or  associated.     Burke. 

MIS-AL-LOT'MENT,  re.     A  wrong  allotment. 

MIS'AN-TURoPE,        |  re.    [Gr.  uisvvBpcon  .5  ;  piceoi, 

MIS-AN'THRO-PIST,  j   to  hate,  and  avBpams,  man.] 
A  hater  of  mankind.  Swift. 

MIS-AN-TIIROP'IC,  )  a.     Hating  or  havinga  dis- 

MIS-AN-TlIROr'IC-AL,  )      like  10  mankind.    Walsh. 

MIS-AN'THRO-I  Y,  n.  Hatred  or  dislike  to  mankind  ; 
opposed  to  Philanthropy. 

MIS-AP-PLI-Ca'TION,  re.  A  wrong  application;  an 
application  to  a  wrong  person  or  purpose. 

MIS-AP-PLI'£D,pp.  Applied  to  a  wrong  person  or 
purpose. 

MIS-AP-PL1?',  v.  t.  To  apply  to  a  wrong  person  or 
purpose  ;  as,  to  misapply  a  name  or  title  ;  to  misapply 
our  talents  or  exertions  ;  to  misapply  public  money. 

MIS-AP-PLY'ING,  ppr.  Applying  tt  «  wrong  person 
or  purpose. 

MIS-AP-PRk'CIa-TED,  fl.     Improperly  appreciated. 

MIS-AP-I'RE-HEND',  v.  r.  To  misunderstand;  to 
take  in  a  wrong  sense.  Locke. 
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MIS-AP-PRE-HEND'ED,  pp.     Not  rightly  understood. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEND'ING,  ppr.     Misunderstanding. 

MIS-AP-PKE-HEN'SION,  n.  A  mistaking  or  mis- 
take ;  wrong  apprehension  of  one's  meaning  or  of  a 
fact. 

MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  ado.  By  misapprehen- 
sion. 

MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-A'TION,  n.  Wrong  appropria- 
tion. 

MIS-AR-RANGE',  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  wrong  order, 
or  improper  manner. 

MrS-AR-RANG'-ED,  pp.    Placed  in  a  wrong  order. 

MIS-AR-RANGE'MENT,  n.    Wrong  arrangement. 

MIS-AR  RANGING,  ppr.      Placing  in  a  wrong  order. 

MlS-AS-CRlBE',  v.  L  To  ascribe  falsely  or  errone- 
ously. Boyle. 

MIS-AS-SIGN',  v.  t.  [See  Assign.]  To  assign'erro- 
neously.  Boyle. 

MIS-AT-TEND',  v.  t.     To  disregard.  Milton. 

MIS-BE-COME',  (mis-be-kum',)  v.  t.  [See  Become.] 
Not  to  become  ;  to  suit  ill  ;  not  to  befit. 

Thy  father  will  net  act  what  misbecomes  him.  AfMison. 

MIS-BE-€OM'ING,  (-kum'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Unseemly ; 
unsuitable;  improper;   indecorous. 

MIS-BE-eOM'lNG-LY,  adv.  In  an  unsuitable  man- 
ner. 

MIS-BE-C5M'ING-NESS,  n.  Unbecomingness  ;  un- 
suitablencss.  Boyle. 

MIS-BE-FIT'TING,  a.     Not  befitting. 

MIS-BE-GOT',  )  pp.  or  a.    Unlawfully  or  irregu- 

MIS-BE-GOT'TEN,  \      larly  begotten. 

Shale.     Dryden. 

MIS-BB-HaVE',  v.  i.  To  behave  ill  ;  to  conductone's 
self  improperly ;  often  used  with  a  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

MIS-BE-HAV'£D,  a.  Guilty  of  ill  behavior  ;  ill-bred: 
rude.  Shak. 

MIS-BE-HAV'IOR,  (mis-be-hav'yur,)  n.  Ill  conduct ; 
improper, jaide,  or  uncivil  behavior.  Addison. 

MIS-BE-LIEF',  n.     Erroneous  belief ;  false  religion. 

Massinger. 

MIS-BE-LIeVE',  v.  t.     To  believe  erroneously.    Shalt. 

MIS-BE-LIeV'ER,  ti.  One  who  believes  wrongly  ; 
one  who  holds  a  false  religion.  Dryden. 

MIS-BE-LlE  V'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Believing  erroneously  ; 
irreligious.  Shalt. 

MIS-BE-SEEM',  v.  t.     To  suit  ill. 

MIS-BE-SEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Ill-suiting. 

MIS-BE-SToW',  ».  t.     To  bestow  improperly.  Milton. 

MIS-BE-SToW'iED,  ppr.     Bestowed  improperly. 

MIS-BE-ST6W1NG,  pp.     Bestowing  improperly. 

MIS'BORN,  a.     Horn  to  evil.  Spenser. 

MIS-€AL'€U-LATE,  v.  t.    To  calculate  erroneously. 

Jirbuthnot. 

MIS-CAL'CU-La-TED,  pp.     Erroneously  calculated. 

MIS-CAL'CIJ-La-TING,  ppr.  Committing  errors  in 
calculation. 

MIS-CAL-CU-LA'TION,  n.     Erroneous  calculation. 

MIS-CALL',  (mis-kawl',)  v.  t  To  call  by  a  wrong 
name  ;  to  name  improperly. 

MIS-CALL' ED,  pp.  or  a.     Misnamed. 

MIS-CALI.'ING,  ppr.     Misnaming. 

MLS-€AR'RIAGE,  mis-kar'rij,)  n.  Unfortunate  event 
of  an  undertaking  ;  failure. 

Wh"n  a  counselor,  to  save  himself, 

Would  lav  miscarriage?  upon  his  prince.  Dryden. 

2.  Ill  conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behavior  ;  as,  the 
failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righteous.     Rogers. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time,  but 
so  late  that  the  young  are  capable  of  surviving. 

En  eye. 

MIS-CAR'RI-.ED,  (-kar'rid,)  pp.  Failed  of  the  intend- 
ed effect;  brought  forth  prematurely 

MIS-CAR'RY,  v.  i.  To  fail  of  the  intended  effect; 
not  to  succeed  ;  to  be  unsuccessful  ;  to  suffer  defeat ; 
applied  to  persons  or  undertakings,  and  to  things.  We 
say,  a  project,  scheme,  design,  enterprise,  attempt, 
has  miscarried.. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who  mis- 
carried at  sea  ?  Sltalc. 
My  ships  have  all  miscarried.  Sltalc. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proper  time, 
but  still  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  capable  of  surviv- 
ing. 

MIS-CAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Failing  of  the  intended 
effect ;  bringing  forth  prematurely.     Hos.  ix. 

MIS-CAST',  v.  t.    To  cast  or  reckon  erroneously. 

Brown. 

MIS-CAST',  pp.     Erroneously  cast  or  reckoned. 

MIS-CAST',  n.     An  erroneous  cast  or  reckoning. 

MIS-CAST'ING,  ppr.  Casting  or  reckoning  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN,  a.  [See  Miscellany.]  Be- 
longing to  miscellanies  ;  of  miscellanies. 

Miecellanarian  authors.  Shaftsbury. 

MIS-CEL'LAN-IST,  (  n.    A  writer  of  miscella- 

MIS-CEL-LA-NA'RI-AN,  j      nies.  Shaftsbury. 

MIS'CEL-LANE,  n.     [L.  miscellaneus.] 

A  mixture  of  two  or  more   sorts  of  grain  ;  now 

called  Meslin.  ■     Bacon. 

MIS-OEL-LA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  mvsccllancus,  frommis- 

ceo,  to  mix.] 


MIS 

Mixed  ;  mingled  ;  consisting  of  several  kinds  ;  as-, 

a  miscellaneous  publication  ;  a  miscellaneous  rabble. 

Milton. 
MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-LY,    adv      With    variety    or 

mixture. 
MIS-CEL-LA'NE-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 

mixed  ;  composition  of  various  kinds. 
MIS'CEL-LA-NY,  n.     [Fr.  miscellanies  ;    Sp.   miscela- 

nea;    L.  miscellanea,  from  misceo,  to  mix;    Ch.  and 

Ar.  HO,  to  mix.     Class  Ms,  No.  7.] 

1.  A  mass  or  mixture  of  various  kinds  ;  particu- 
larly, 

2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  containing  a  collection  of 
compositions  on  various  subjects,  or  a  collection  of 
various  kinds  of  compositions.  Pope.     Swift. 

MIS'CEL-LA-NY,  a.  Miscellaneous.  [Obs.]  Bacon. 
MIS-CEN'TER,  (  v.  t.  To  place  amiss.  [Not  in  use.] 
MIS-CEN'TRE,  \  Donne. 

MIS-CHANCE', ?t.t  III  luck;  ill  fortune ;  misfortune; 
mishap;  misadventure. 

It  is  a  man's  unhappiness,  his  misc/uXTice  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
fault.  South. 

MIS-€HAR'A€-TER-iZE,  v.  t.  [See  Character.] 
To  characterize  falsely  or  erroneously ;  to  give  a 
wrong  character  to. 

They  totally  miscltaracterize  the  action.  Eton. 

MIS-CHARGE',  ».  t.  To  mistake  in  charging,  as  an 
account. 

MIS-CHARGE',  n.  A  mistake  in  charging,  as  an  ac- 
count ;  an  erroneous  entry  in  an  account. 

MIS-CHARG'ED,/7/j.     Charged  erroneously. 

MIS'CHIEF,  (mis'chif,)  n.f  [Old  Fr.  meschef;  mes, 
wrons:,  and  chef,  head  or  end,  the  root  of  achieve,  Fr. 
achever.] 

1.  Harm  ;  hurt  ;  injury  ;  damage  ;  evil,  whether 
intended  or  not.  A  new  law  is  made  to  remedy  the 
mischief. 

2.  Intentional  injury  ;  harm  or  damage  done  by 
design. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischief.  —  Ps.  lii. 

3.  inconsequence;  evil;  vexatious  affair. 

The  mischief  was,  these  allies  would  never  allow  that  the  com- 
mon enemy  was  subdued.  Swift. 

MIS'CHIEF,  v.  t.     To  hurt;  to  harm  ;  to  injure. 

Sprat. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  mis- 
chief; one  who  excites  or  instigates  quarrels  or  en- 
mity. 

MIS'CHIEF-MAK-ING,  a.  Causing  harm  ;  exciting 
enmity  or  quarrels.  Rowe. 

MIS'CHIEV-OUS,  (mis'che-vous,)  a.  Harmful; 
hurtful;  injurious;  making  mischief;  of  persons; 
as,  a  mischievous  man  or  disposition. 

2.  Hurtful;  noxious;  as,  a  mischievous  thing. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Inclined  to  do  harm  ;  as,  a  mischievous  boy. 
MIS'CHIEV-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  injury,  hurt,  loss, 

or  damage.     We  say,  the  law  operates  mischievously. 
2.  With  evil  intention  or  disposition.    The  injury 
was  done  mischievously 

MIS'CHIEV-OUS-NESS,  n.  Hurtfulness;  noxious- 
ness. 

2.  Disposition  to  do  harm,  or  to  vex  or  annoy  ;  as, 
the  mischicvovsness  of  youth. 

Mischief  denotes  injury,  harm,  or  damage  of  less 
malignity  and  magnitude  than  what  are  usually 
called  crimes.  We  never  give  the  name  of  mis- 
chief  to  theft,  robbery,  or  murder.  And  it  so  com- 
monly implies  intention  in  committing  petty  offenses, 
that  it  shocks  us  to  hear  the  word  applied  to  the  ca- 
lamities inflicted  by  Providence.  We  say,  a  tem- 
pest has  done  great  damage,  but  not  mischief.  Ifl  like 
manner,  the  adjective  mischievous  is  not  applied  to 
thieves,  pirates,  and  other  felons,  but  to  persons  com- 
mitting petty  trespasses  and  offenses. 

MISCH'NA,  (mish'nli,)  n.  The  text  of  the  Jewish 
Talmud.     [See  Mishna.] 

MIS-CHOOSE',  (mis-choo?/,)  v.  t.  To  choose  wrong; 
to  make  a  wrong  choice.  Milton. 

MIS-CHoS'EN,  pp.    Chosen  by  mistake. 

MIS-CI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Capability  of  being  mixed. 

MIS'CI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  misceo,  to  mix.] 

That  may  be  mixed.  Oil  and  water  are  not  mis- 
eible. 

MIS-CI-TA'TION,  n.  A  wrong  citation;  erroneous 
quotation.  Collier. 

MIS-CITE',  v.  t.    To  cite  erroneously  or  falsely. 

MIS-CIT'ED,  pp.     Quoted  wrong. 

MIS-CLaIM',  n.    A  mistaken  claim  or  demand. 

Bacon. 

MIS-COM-PU-Ta'TION,ti.  Erroneous  computation  ; 
false  reckoning.  Clarendon. 

MIS-COM-POTE',  v.  t.  To  compute  or  reckon  erro- 
neously. 

MIS-CO  M-POT'F.D,  pp.     Reckoned  erroneously. 

MIS-€OM-POT'ING,;>/ij\     Reckoning  erroneously. 

MIS-CON-CRIT'.     See  Misconception. 

MIS-CON-CeIVE',  i).  t.  or  i.  To  receive  a  false  no- 
tion or  opinion  of  any  thing;  to  misjudge  ;  to  have 
an  erroneous  understanding  of  any  thing. 

To  yield  to  others  jtist  and  reasonable  causes  of  those  things, 
which,  for  want  of  due  consideration  heretolbre,  they  have 
misconceived.  Hooker. 


MIS 

MIS-CON-CeIV'-ED, pp.  Wrongly  understood;  mis- 
taken. 
MIS-CON-CElV'ING,  ppr.  Mistaking;  misunder- 
standing. 
MIS-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  Erroneous  conception; 
false  opinion;  wrong  notion  or  understanding  of  a 
tiling. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  from  a  misconception  of  the 
names  of  things.  Harvey. 

MIS-€ON'DU€T,  n.  Wrong  conduct ;  ill  behavior  ; 
ill  management.  Addison. 

MIS-eON-DUCT',  v.  t.  To  conduct  amiss;  to  mis- 
manage. 

MIS-CON-DUCT',  v.  i.    To  behave  amiss. 

MIS-CON-DUCT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill  managed ;  badly 
conducted. 

MIS-CON-DUCT'ING,  ppr.  Mismanaging;  misbe- 
having. 

MIS-CON-JECT'URE,  n.  A  wrong  conjecture  or 
guess. 

MIS-CON-JECT'URE,  v.  t.  or  i.     To  guess  wrong. 

MIS-€ON-JECT'UR-£D,pP.    Guessed  wrong. 

MIS-CON-SE-CRa'TION,  7i.     Wrong  consecration. 

MIS-CON-STRIJC'TION,  n.  Wrong  interpretation 
of  words  or  things  ;  a  mistaking  of  the  true  mean- 
ing ;  as,  a  misconstruction  of  words  or  actions. 

MIS-CON'STROE,  v.  L  To  interpret  erroneously  ei- 
ther words  or  things.  It  is  important  not  to  miscon- 
strue the  Scripture. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  hio  intent.  Dryden. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  affected  to  rind  hie  actions  mis- 
construed. Addison. 

MIS-CON'STRu-ED,pp.    Erroneously  interpreted. 

MIS-CON'STRU-ER,  ?j.  One  who  makes  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation. 

MIS-CON'STRU-ING,  ppr.    Interpreting  wrongly. 

MIS-CON-TIN'U-ANCE,  71.  Cessation  ;  intermission. 
[Obs.] 

MIS-COR-RECT',  v.  t.  To  correct  erroneously ;  to 
mistake  in  attempting  to  correct  another. 

He  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  lite  at  Mantua,  not  seven- 
teen, as  Scaliger  miscorrecte  his  author.  Dryden. 

MIS-COR-RECT'ED,  pp.  Corrected  erroneously; 
mistaken  in  the  attempt  to  correct. 

MIS-COUN'SEL,  v.  t.     To  advise  wrong.      Spenser. 

MIS-COUN'SEL-BD,  pp.     Wrongly  advised. 

MIS-COUN'SEL-ING,  ppr.     Advising  wrongly. 

MIS-COUNT',  v.  t.  To  count  erroneously ;  to  mis- 
take in  counting. 

MIS-COUNT',  v.  i.    To  make  wrong  reckoning. 

Bp.  Patrick. 

MIS-COUNT',  77,  An  erroneous  counting  or  number- 
ing. 

MIS-COUNT'ED,  pp.     Counted  erroneously. 

MIS-COUNT'ING,  ppr.     Counting  incorrectly. 

MIS'CRE-ANCE,    j  n.     [See  Miscreant.]     Unbelief; 

MIS'CRE-AN-CY,  |  false  faith ;  adherence  to  a  false 
religion.     [Ows.]  Spenser. 

MIS'CRE-ANT,  ti.  [Fr.  mccriant ;  Norm,  mescreaunt ; 
mes,  wrong,  and  creance,  belief,  from  L.  credens,  cre- 
do.] 

1.  An  infidel,  or  one  who  embraces  a  false  faith. 

2.  A  vile  wretch  ;  an  unprincipled  fellow.  Addison. 
MIS-CRE-ATE',  )  a.  Formed  unnaturally  or  illegit- 
MIS-CRE-aT'ED,  ,      imately  ;  deformed.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

MIS-€RE-A'TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  wrong  creation. 

MIS  DATE',  7i.     A  wrong  date.  [Shelley. 

MIS-DaTE',  v.  i.    To  date  erroneously. 

MIS-DAT'ED,  pp.     Dated  erroneously. 

MIS-DEED',  7i.    An  evil  deed  ;  a  wicked  action. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  done.  Milton. 

MIS-DEEM',  7>.  tr  To  judge  erroneously ;  to  misjudge ; 
to  mistake  in  judging.  Spenser. 

MIS-DEEM'JSD,  pp.    Erroneously  judged. 

MIS-DEEM'ING,  ppr.  Judging  or  thinking  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-DE-MeAN',  7).  t.    To  behave  ill.  Slwk, 

MIS-DE-MeAN'OR,  7i.  Ill  behavior;  evil  conduct; 
fault ;  mismanagement.  South. 

2.  In  law,  an  offense  of  a  less  atrocious  nature  than 
a  crime.  It  applies  to  all  offenses  inferior  to  felony, 
and  also  to  all  offenses  for  which  the  law  has  nof 
provided  a  particular  remedy.  Bouvier. 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  mere  synonymous 
terms  ;  but,  in  common  usage,  the  word  crime  is  made 
to  denote  offenses  of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious 
dye,  while  small  faults  and  omissions  of  less  conse- 
quence are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of  7/tis- 
demeanors.  Blackstone. 

MIS-DE-RTVE',  v.  t.    To  err  in  deriving. 

MISDE-SCRIB'iCD,  a.     Erroneously  described. 

MIS-DE-SERT',  77.     Ill  desert.  Spenser. 

MIS-DE-Vo'TION,  n.  False  devotion  ;  mistaken  pie- 
ty.    [  Little  used.]  Donne. 

MIS-DI'ET,  71.     Improper  diet  or  food.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

MIS-DI-RECT',  v.  t.  To  give  a  wrong  direction  to; 
as,  to  misdirect  a  passenger. 

2.  To  direct  to  a  wrong  person  or  place ;  as,  to  Tnis- 
direct  a  letter. 

MIS-Dl-REC T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Directed  wrong,  or  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place. 
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MIS-DI-RE€T'ING,  ppr.  Directing  wrong,  or  to  a 
wrong  person  or  place. 

MIS-DI-RE€'TION,  re.    The  act  of  directing  wrongly 
2.  In  law,  an  error  committed  by  a  judge  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  in  matters  of  law  or  of  fact.     Bouvier. 

MIS-DIS-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  n.  Disposition 
to  evil.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-DIS-TIN"GUISH,  (-ting'gwish,)  v.  t.  To  make 
wrong  distinctions.  Hooker. 

MIS-DO',  v.  t.  or  i.  [See  Do.]  To  do  wrong  ;  to  do 
amiss  ;  to  commit  a  crime  or  fault.  Milton. 

MIS-DO'ER,  «.  One  who  does  wrong;  one  who  com- 
mits a  fault  or  crime.  Spenser. 

MIS-DO'ING,  ppr.  Doing  wrong;  committing  a  fault 
or  crime 

MIS-DO'ING,  n.  A  wrong  done  ;  a  fault  or  crime ;  an 
offense.  L'Estrange. 

MIS-DOUBT',  ;mis-dout',)  v.  t.  [See  Doubt.]  To 
suspect  of  deceit  or  danger.  [An  ill-formed  word,  and 
not  in  use]  Sidney.     S/eak.     Dryden. 

MISDOUBT',  (-dout',)  n.    Suspicion  of  crime  or  dan- 
ger. Shah. 
2.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation.     [JVot  used.]      Shale. 

MIS-DOUBT'FUL,  (-dout',)  a.     Misgiving.     Spenser. 

MIS-DREAD',  ('-'dred'",)  n.     Dread  of  evil.     Bp.  Halt. 

MISE,  (meez,)  n.  [Fr.  mis,  put,  laid,  pp.  of  mettre,  L. 
mitto  ;  Norm,  vdse.] 

1.  In  law,  an  issue  to  be  tried  at  the  grand  assize. 

2.  Expense ;  cost. 

3.  A  tax  or  tallage;  in  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of 
the  people  to  a  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales  ;  also,  a 
tribute  paid,  in  the  county  Palatine  of  Chester,  at  the 
change  of  the  owner  of  the  earldoms.  Encyc. 

MIS-ED'CJ-Ca-TED,  a.  Educated  in  a  wrong  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Montagu. 

MIS-EM-PLOY',  v.  t.  To  employ  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  purpose  ;  as,  to  misemploy  time,  power,  advan- 
tages, talents   &c.  Locke.     Addison. 

MIS-EM-PLOY 'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Used  to  no  purpose,  or 
to  a  bad  one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY'ING,  ppr.  Using  to  no  purpose,  or  to 
a  bad  one. 

MIS-EM-PLOY'MENT,  n.  Ill  employment ;  applica- 
tion to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  purpose.  Hale. 

MIS-EN'TER-iSD,  ;>p.    Entered  wrong,  as  an  account. 

MISrEN'TUY,  «.  An  erroneous  entry  or  charge,  as  of 
an  account. 

MI'SER,  v.     [L.,  miser,  miserable.] 

1.  A  miserable  person  ;  one  wretched  or  afflicted. 
[  Ol/s  ]  Spenser. 

3.  A  wretch  ;  a  mean  fellow.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

3.  An  extremely  covetous  person  ;  a  sordid  wretch  ; 
a  niggard  ;  one  who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miser- 
able by  the  fear  of  poverty.  [This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  used.] 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  given.  Pope. 

MIS'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  miserable,  from  L.  miser, mis- 
erabilis.] 

1.  Very  unhappy  from  grief,  pain,  calamity,  pover- 
ty, apprehension  of  evil,  or  other  cause.  It,  however, 
expresses  somewhat  less  than  wretched. 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ?  Dryden. 

2.  Very  poor ;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  —  Job  xvi. 

3.  Causing  unhappiness  or  misery. 

WhaL's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  Sliak. 

4.  Very  poor  or  mean  ;  as,  a  miserable  hut ;  miser- 
able clothing. 

5.  Very  poor  or  barren  ;  as,  a  miserable  soil. 

6.  Very  low  or  despicable;  as,  a  miserable  person. 
MIS'ER-A-P.LE-NESS,  n.     State  of  misery  ;  poorness. 
MIS'ER-A-BLY,  adv.     Unhappily;  calamitously. 

The  fifth  was  miserably  stubbed  to  death.  South. 

2.  Very  poorly  or  meanly  ;  wretchedly.  They  were 
miserably  entertained.  Sidney. 

3.  In  misery  or  unhappiness. 
MIS-E-RB' RE,  n.     [I,.,  have  mercy.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  psalm  usually  ap- 
pointed for  penitential  acts,  being  the  51st  psalm, 
which  commences  with  this  word. 

MI'SER-LY,  a.  f  [See  Miseb.]  Very  covetous;  sor- 
did :  niggardly  ;  parsimonious. 

MIS'ER-Y,  n.     [L.miseria;  Fr.  misire.] 

1.  Great  unhappiness  ;  extreme  pain  of  bodv  or 
mind.  A  man  suffers  misery  from  the  gout,  or  from 
great  afflictions,  distress,  calamity,  and  other  evils. 
Misery  expresses  somewhat  less  than  wretchedness. 

Misery  is  as  really  the  fruit  of  vice  reig-jiiog-  in  the  Ivan,  as  tana 
are  the  produce  of  lares  sown  in  the  field.         J.  Lathrop. 

2.  Calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  natural  evils  which  are 
the  cause  of  misery. 

And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 

3.  Govetousness.     [JVot  wred.]  Shak. 
MIS-ES'TI-MaTE,  v.  t.     To  estimate  erroneously. 

Mi' ford. 
MIS-ES'TI-Ma-TED,  pp.     Estimated  erroneously. 
MIS-EX-PLI-Ca'TION,  71.     Wrong  explanation." 
MIS-EX-POUND',  v.  t.    To  expound  erroneously. 

Hooker. 
MIS-EX-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.     Erroneous  ex- 
pression. Baxter. 


MIS-FALL',  (mis-fawl',)  v.  t.    To  befall,  as  ill  luck  ; 

to  happen  to  unluckily.  Spenser. 

MIS-FALL'EN,  (-fawl'n,)  pp.     Happened  unluckily. 
MIS-FSRE',  n.     Ill  fare  ;  misfortune.  Spenser. 

MIS-FaRE',  v.  i.     To  be  in  an  ill  state. 
MIS-FASH'ION,  v.  t.     To  form  wrong.       Hakewill. 
MIS-FEA'SANCE,   (-fo'/.ans,)  n.    [Fr.  mes  and  fair 

sauce,  from  fairs,  to  do.]- 

In  law,  a  trespass  ;  a  wrong  done.  Encyc. 

MIS-FEIGN',  (mis-fane',)  v.  i.    To  feign  with  an  ill 

design.  Spenser. 

MIS-FORM',  ii.  t.    To  make  an  ill  form  ;  to  put  in  an 

ill  shape.  Spenser. 

MIS-FORM-A'TION,  n.   An  irregularity  of  formation. 
MIS-FORM'ED,  pp.     Mads  of  an"  ill  shape. 
MIS-FOR'TLT-NATE,  a.     Producing  misfortune. 

H.  Taylor. 
MIS-FOR'TUNE,  ?i.t  III  fortune;  ill  hick  ;  calamity; 

an  evil  or  cross  accident,  as  loss  of  property  at  sea  or 

by  fire. 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 

You'll  find  it  his  77ii*for£une,  not  his  fault.  Addison. 

MIS-FOR'TUN-£D,  a.     Unfortunate.  Milton. 

MIS-GIVE',  ("mis-giv',)  v.  t.  [See  Give.]  To  fill  with 
doubt ;  to  deprive  of  confidence  ;  to  fail ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  heart. 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me.  Slitik. 

Kis  heart  misgave  him.  Addison. 

2.  To  give  or  grant  amiss.     [JVot  in  use.]     Laud. 
MIS-GIVING,  ppr.     Filling  with  doubt  or  distrust ; 

failing. 
MIS-GIVING,  n.    A  failing  of  confidence ;  doubt ;  dis- 
trust. 

Doubts,  suspicions,  and  misgivings.  South. 

MIS-GOT'TEN,  a.     Unjustly  obtained. 
MIS-GOVERN,  (-guv'ern,)  v.  t.     To  govern  ill,  to 
administer  unfaithfully. 


MIS-GOVERN-ANCE,  (-guv'ern-ans,)  n.  Ill  govern- 
ment ;  disorder  ;  irregularity.  Spenser. 

MIS-GO  VERN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill  governed ;  badly  ad- 
ministered. 

2.  Rude ;  unrestrained  ;  as,  rude,  misgoverned 
hands.  Shak. 

MIS-GOVERN-MENT,  n.  Ill  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Ralegh. 

2.  Ill  management  in  private  affairs.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  disorder.  Shak. 
MIS-GRAFF',  ii.  t.    To  graft  amiss. 
MIS-GRXFT'ED,  pp.     Grafted  amiss. 
MIS-GROUND',  v.  t.     To  found  erroneously.       Hall. 
MIS-GUID'ANCE,  n.   Wrong  direction  ;  guidance  into 

error.  South. 

MIS-GUIDE',  v.  t.     To  lead  or  guide  into  error  ;  to  di- 
rect ill  ;  as,  to  misguide  the  understanding  or  mind. 
Locke.     Pope. 

MIS-GUTD'ED,pp.  or  a.  Led  astray  by  evil  counsel 
or  wrong  direction  ;  as,  a  misguided  prince.    Prior. 

MIS-GUtD'ING,^;;r.  Giving  wrong  direction  to;  lead- 
ing into  error. 

MIS-GUID'ING,  M.     The  act  of  misleading. 

MIS-GUtD'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  way  to  mislead. 

MIS-HAP',  n. t  111  chance;  evil  accident;  ill  luck; 
misfortune. 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishape.  Shak. 

MIS-HAP'PEN,  v.  t.    To  happen  ill.  Spenser. 

MIS-IIeAR',  b.  t.     To  mistake  in  hearing. 

MIS-HEARD',  pp.    Heard  mistakenly  or  imperfectly. 

MISH'MASH,  n.     [Tent,  misch-masch.] 
A  mingle,  or  hotchpotch. 

MISH'NA,  n.  [Heb.  naif  a,  iterated,  from  n:!P,  to  re- 
peat.] 

A  collection  or  digest  of  Jewish  traditions  and  ex- 
planations of  Scripture,  forming  the  text  of  the  Tal- 
mud. Murdoch. 

MISH'NIC,  a.    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Mishna. 
Enfield.     Euct;e. 

MIS-IM-PROVE',  (-proov',)  v.  t.  To  improve  to  a  bad 
purpose;  to  abuse;  as,  to  misimprove  time,  talents, 
advantages. 

MIS-IM-PROVED,  pp.  or  a.     Used  to  a  bad  purpose. 

MIS-IM-PKOVE'MENT,  (-proov-,)  n.  HI  use  or  em- 
ployment ;  improvement  to  a  bad  purpose. 

MIS-IN-FER',  v.  t.     To  draw  a  wrong  inference. 

Hooker. 

MIS-IN-FORM',  v.  t.  To  give  erroneous  information 
to  ;  to  communicate  an  incorrect  statement  of  facts. 

MIS-IN-FORM-X'TION,  n.  Wrong  information  ;  false 
account  or  intelligence  received.        Bacon.     South. 

MIS-IN-FORM'ED,  pp      Wrongly  informed. 

MIS-IN-FORM'ER,  it.  One  that  gives  wrong  inform- 
ation. 

MIS-IN-FORM'[NG,;j;>r.  Communicating  erroneous 
information  to. 

MIS-INSTRUCT',  ».  t.     To  instruct  amiss.     Hooker. 

MIS-IN-STRUCT'EI),  pp.     Instructed  amiss. 

MIS-IN-STRUC'TION,  a.     Wrong  instruction.  More. 

MIS-tN-TEL'Ll-G'ENCE,)!.  Wrong  information  ;  dis- 
agreement. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET,  v.  I.  To  interpret  erroneously  ; 
to  understand  or  to  explain  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Jirbuthnot. 


MIS-IN-TER-PRET-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
preting erroneously. 

MIS-IN-TEK'1'RET-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Erroneously  under- 
stood or  explained. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ER,  n.  One  who  interprets  er- 
roneously. 

MIS-IN-TER'PRET-ING.ppr.  Erroneously  interpret- 
ing. 

MIS-JOIN',  v.  t.     To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

Milton.     Dnnlen. 

MIS-JOIN'DER,  n.  In  law,  the  joining  of  several  dis- 
tinct demands  in  a  declaration  which  can  not  by  law 
be  thus  united.  Bouvier. 

MIS-JOIN'EI),  pp.     Improperly  united. 

MIS-JQIWING,  ppr.    Joining  unfitly  or  improperly. 

MIS-JUDGE',  (-juj',)  v.  U  To  mistake  in  judging"  of; 
to  judge  erroneously.  L' Estrange. 

MIS-JUDGE',  (-juj',)  v.  i.  To  err  in  judgment';  to 
form  false  opinions  or  notions. 

MIS-JUDG'EU,  pp.  or  a.    Judged  erroneously. 

MIS-JUDG  ING,  ppr.  Judging  erroneously  of;  form- 
ing a  wrong  opinion  or  inference. 

MIS-JUDG'MENT,  ti.  A  wrong  or  unjust  determina- 
tion. Hale. 

MIS'KIN,  n.     A  little  bagpipe. 

MIS-KIN'DLE,  v.  t.  To  kindle  amiss  ;  to  inflame  to 
a  bad  purpose. 

MIS-LaID',  pp.  Laid  in  a  wrong  place,  or  place  not 
recollected  ;  lost. 

MIS-LaY',  v.  t.    To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.  Locke. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected  ;  to  lose. 
If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon  so  that  he  may  never 
find  it.  Smfl. 

MIS-I.aY'ER,  ti.   One  that  lays  in  a  wrong  place  ;  one 

that  loses.  Bacon. 

MIS-LaY'ING,  ppr.     Laying  in   a  wrong  place,  or 

place  not  remembered  ;  losing. 
MIS'LE,  (miz'zl,)  v.  i.     [from  mist,  and  properly,  Mis- 

TLE.] 

To  rain  in  very  fine  drops,  like  a  thick  mist. 

Gay.     Derham. 
MIS-LEAD',  o.  t.  ifprct.  and  pp.  Misled.    [See  Lead.] 
To  lead  into  a  wrong  way  or  path  ;  to  lead  astray  ; 
to  guide  into  error  ;  to  cause  to  mistake  ;  to  deceive. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you.  Bacon. 

But  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offense, 

To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense.  Pope. 

MIS-LeAD'ER,  71.     One  who  leads  into  error. 
MIS-LeAD'ING,  ppr.     Leading  into  error ;   causing 

to  err;  deceiving. 
MIS-LEAD'ING,  n.     A  misguiding. 
MIS-LEARN'ED,  (-leru'ed  or  -lernd',)  a.     Not  really 

or  properly  learned. 
MIS-LEU',  pp.  of   Mislead.      Led  into  error;   led  a 

wrong  way.  • 

—  To  a'ive  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller.  MUton. 

MIS'LE-TOE,  n.     See  Mi.tletoe. 

MlS-LlKE',  B.  t.  or  i.     To  dislike;  to  disapprove;  to 
have  aversion  to ;  as,  to  mislilce  a  man  or  an  opinion. 
Ralegh.     Sidney.     Milton. 
[For  this  word  Dislike  is  generally  used.] 

MIS-LIKE',  n.     Dislike  ;  disapprobation  ;  aversion. 

MIS-LIK'JSD,  (-likt',)  pp.     Disliked;  disapproved. 

MIS-LIK'ER,  n.     One  that  dislikes. 

MIS-LIK'ING,  ppr.     Disliking;  disapproving. 

MIS'LIN.     See  Meslin. 

MIS-LIVE',  (mis-liv'.)  v.  t.     To  live  amiss.     [Obs.] 

MIS-LUCK',  h.     Ill  luck  ;  misfortune. 

MIS'LY,  a.  [See  Misle  and  Mist.]  Raining  in  very 
small  drops. 

MIS-MAN'AGE,  v.  t.  To  manage  ill;  to  administer 
improperly  ;  as,  to  mismanage  public  affairs. 

MIS-MAN'AGE,  o.  i.  To  behave  ill ;  to  conduct  amiss. 

MIS-MAN' A-GED,  pp.     Ill  managed  or  conducted. 

MIS-MAN'AGE-MENT,  71.  Ill  or  improper  manage- 
ment ;  ill  conduct  ;  as,  the  mismanagement  of  public 
or  private  affairs. 

MIS-MAN' A-GER,  71.     One  that  manages  ill.    Burke. 

MIS-MAN'A-GING,  ppr.     Managing  ill. 

MIS-MXRK',  b.  t.  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token  ;  to 
mark  erroneously.  Collier. 

MIS-MaRK'ED,  ("-markt',)  pp.     Wrongly  marked. 

MIS-MX  RIC'ING,  ppr.     Marking  erroneously. 

MIS-MATCH',  t>.  t.     To  match  unsuitably.     Southern. 

MIS-MATCH' J2D,  (-macht',) pp.  Unsuitably  matched  ; 
ill  joined. 

MIS-MATCH'ING,  ppr.  Matching  in  an  unsuitable 
manner. 

MIS-.MEAS'TJRE,  v.  t.     To  measure  incorrectly. 

MIS-NAME', 'v.  t.     To  call  by  the  wrong  name.  Boyle 

M;S-NAM'ED,p».     Called  by  a  wrong  name. 

MIS-Na.M'ING,  ppr.     Calling  by  a  wrong  name. 

MIS-No'MER,  n.  [Old  Fr.  mes,  wrong,  and  nommer, 
to  name.] 

In  law,  the  mistaking  of  the  true  name  of  a  per- 
son :  a  misnaming.  [Misnosmer,  as  written  by 
Blackstone,  must  be  a  corrupt  orthography.  In  no 
dialect  has  name,  L.  nomen,  been  written  with  s,  un- 
less by  mistake.] 

MIS-O-Be'DI-ENCE,  n.  Erroneous  obedience,  or  dis- 
obedience.    [JVof  7iscd.]  Milton. 
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MIS-OB-SERVE',  (-zerv',)  v.  I.  To  observe  inaccu- 
rately ;  to  mistake  in  observing.  Locke. 

MI-SOG'A-MIST,n.     [Gr.  jjto-eid,  to  hate,  and  yttpug, 
marriage.] 
A  hater  of  marriage. 

MI-SOG'A-MY,  n.     Hatred  of  mamage. 

MI-SOG'Y-NIS  T,  (me-soj'e-nist,)  n.  [Gr.  pioeoj,  to 
hate,  and  >»i/n,  woman.] 

A  woman-hater.     [Unusual,]  Fuller. 

MI-SOG'Y-NY,  n.  [Supra.]  Hatred  of  the  female 
sex. 

MIS-O-PIN'ION,  (-yun,)  71.     Erroneous  opinion. 

Bp.  Hall. 

MIS-OR'DER,  v.  I.  To  order  ill ;  to  manage  erroneous- 
ly.    [Obs.]  jSscham. 
2.  To  manage  ill  ;  to  conduct  badly.   [Obs.]     Sliak. 

MIS-OR'DER,  n.  Irregularity  ;  disorderly  proceedings. 
[  We  vow  uscJ)isorder.]  Camden. 

MIS-OR'UER-LY,  a.     Irregular  ;  disorderly.     Mseham. 

MIS-OU-DI-N.v'TION,  71.     Wrong  ordination.     More. 

MIS-PELL',  MIS-PEND',  &c.  See  Misspell,  Mis- 
spend. 

MIS-PER-SUADE',  (-swade',)«.  t.  To  persuade  amiss, 
or  to  lead  to  a  wrong  notion.  Hooker. 

MIS-PER-SUA'SION,  (-swa'zhun,)  n.  A  false  per- 
suasion ;  wrong  notion  or  opinion.    Decay  of  Piety. 

MIS-PICK'.EL,  «.  Arsenical  pyrites  ;  an  ore  of  arsen- 
ic, containing  this  metal  in  combination  with  iren, 
sometimes  found  in  cubic  crystals,  but  more  often 
without  any  regular  form.  Fourcroy. 

MIS-PLACE',  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  wrong  place  ;  as,  the 
book  is  misplaced. 

2.  To  place  on  an  improper  object ;  as,  he  misplaced 
his  confidence.  South. 

MIS-PLACED,  (-plast',)  pp.  or  a.  Put  in  a  wrong 
place,  or  on  an  improper  object. 

MIS-PLACE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  putting  in  the 
wrong  place. 

MIS-PLACING,  ppr.  Putting  in  a  wrong  place,  or 
on  a  wrong  object. 

MIS-PLEAD';  o.  i.     To  err  in  pleading.    Blaclcstonc. 

MIS-PLeAD'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  mistake  in  plead- 
ing. 

MtS-PI,KAD'ING,  7i.     A  mistake  in  pleading. 

MIS-POINT',  v.  t.  To  point  improperly;  to  err  in 
punctuation. 

MIS-POINT'ED,  pp.     Pointed  wrong. 

MIS-POL'I-CY,  n.    Wrong  policy,  impolicy. 

MIS-PRACTICE,  7i.     Wrong  practice.  More. 

MIS-PRINT',  v.t.  To  mistake  in  printing ;  to  print 
wrong. 

MIS-PRINT',  K.  A  mistake  in  printing;  a  deviation 
from  the  copy.  Ch.  Obs. 

MIS-PRINT'ED;  pp.  or  a.    Erroneously  printed. 

MIS-PRINT'ING,  ppr.    Printing  wrong. 

MIS-PRINT'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  printing  wrong;  a 
misprint.  Barter. 

MIS-PRISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  mcprendrc,  mepris  ;  mes,  wrong, 
and  prendre,  to  take.] 

To  mistake.  Shah. 

MIS-PRIS'ION,  (mis-prizh'un,)  ?i.  [Supra.]  Neglect; 
contempt. 

2.  In  lam,  any  high  offense  under  the  degree  of 
capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon.  Misprision  is 
contained  in  every  treason  and  felony.     Misprisions 

I  are  divided  into  negativje  and  positive ;  negative,  which 
consist  in  the  concealmentof  something  which  ought 
to  be  revealed  ;  and  positive,  which  consist  in  the 
commission  of  something  which  ought  not  to-be 
done.  Misprision  of  treason,  consists  in  a  bare  knowl- 
edge and  concealment  of  treason,  without  assenting 
to  it.  Blnckstone. 

Maladministration  in  offices  of  high  public  trust, 
is  a  positive,  misprision.  Blackstone. 

3.  Mistake  ;  oversight ;  contempt.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shalt. 
MIS-PRIZE',   v.  t.     [mis  and  prac.]     To  slight  or  un- 
dervalue. 

O  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized.         HiHliouse, 

MIS  PRO-CEED'ING,  71.  Wrong  or  irregular  proceed- 
ing. Bacon. 

MIS-PRO-FESS',  7>.  (.  To  make  a  false  profession  ;  to 
make  pretensions  to  skill  which  is  not  possessed. 

Donne. 
I    MIS-PRO-NOIJNCE',  (mis-pro-nouns',)  tj.  t.     To  pro- 
nounce erroneously;  as,  to  mispronounce  a  word,  a 
name,  &c. 

MIS-PRO-NOUNCE',  (mis-pro-nouns',)  v.  i.  To  pro- 
nounce incorrectly.  MilUm. 

MIS-PRO-iNOUNC'jED,(-pro-nounst',)7)p.  Pronounced 
incorrectly. 

MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  A  wrong  or  improper 
pronunciation.  Swift. 

MIS-PRO  POR'TION,  tj.  t.  To  err  in  proportioning 
one  thing  to  another ;  to  join  without  due  propor- 
tion. 

MIP-I'RO-POR'TION-jED,  pp.  Joined  without  due 
proportion. 

MIS-PROUIV,  a.     Viciously  proud.  [Mot  used. J    Shale. 

MIS-Q.UO-'I'A'TION,  7t.  An  erroneous  quotation  ;  the 
act  of  quoting  wrong. 

MIS-0.U5TE',  u.  t.  To  quote  erroneously  ;  to  cite  in- 
correctly. 
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MIS-QUoT'ED,  pp.     Incorrectly  quoted  or  cited. 

MIS-OUoT'ING,  ppr.     Quoting  or  citing  erroneously. 

MIS-RATE',  v.t.  To  rate  erroneously;  to  estimate 
falsely.  Barrow. 

MIS-RE-C'KlVE',  v.  f.     To  receive  erroneously. 

MIS-RE-CTT'AL,  71.     An  inaccurate  recital. 

MIS-RE-CITE',  v.  t.  To  recite  erroneously.  Bramhall. 

MIS-RE-CIT'ED,  pp.     Recited  incorrectly. 

MIS-RE-CIT'ING,  ppr.     Reciting  erroneously. 

MIS-RECK' ON,  v.  t.    To  reckon  or  compute  wrong. 

Swift. 

MIS-RECK' ON-£D,  (-rek'nd,)  pp.  Reckoned  or  com- 
puted erroneously. 

MIS-RECK' ON-ING.  ppr.  Reckoning  wrong;  and 
as  a  noun,  an  erroneous  computation. 

MIS-RE-LATE',  v.  t.  To  relate  falsely  or  inaccurately. 

Boole. 

MIS-RE-LAT'ED,  pp.     Erroneously  related  or  told. 

MIS-RE-LAT'ING,  ppr.  Relating  or  telling  errone- 
ously. 

MIS-RE-LA'TION,  71.  Erroneous  relation  or  narra- 
tion. Bramhall. 

MIS-RE-MEM'BER,  v.  t.  To  mistake  in  remember- 
ing ;  not  to  renfember  correctly.  Boyle. 

MIS-RE-MEM' BER-ED,  pp.    Inaccurately  recollected. 

MIS-RE-MEM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Remembering  inaccu- 
rately. 

MIS-RE-PoRT',  v.  t.  To  report  erroneously  ;  to  give 
an  incorrect  account  of.  Locke. 

MIS-RE-P6RT',  71.  An  erroneous  report;  a  false  or 
incorrect  account  given.  Denham.     South. 

MIS-RE-PoRT'ED.  pp.     Incorrectly  reported. 

MIS-RE-PoRT'lNfJ,  ppr.     Reporting  incorrectly. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT',  v.  t.  To  represent  falsely  or  in- 
correctly ;  to  give  a  false  or  erroneous  representa- 
tion, either  maliciously,  ignorantly,  or  carelessly. 

Swift. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT-A'TION,  71.  The  act  of  giving  a 
false  or  erroneous  representation.  Swift. 

2.  A  false  or  incorrect  account  given,  either  from 
mistake,  carelessness,  or  malice.  Mttcrbury. 

Note.  —  This  word  is  so  customarily  used  for  an 
euphemism,  or  as  a  softer  expression  for  lie  or  false- 
hood, as  to  convey  the  idea  generally  of  intentional 
falsehood.  This  signification,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily implied. 

MIS-REP  RE-SENT'ED,  pp.  Falsely  or  erroneously 
represented. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENT'ER,  71.  One  who  gives  a  false  or 
erroneous  account. 

MIS-REP-RE-SENTTNG,  ppr.  Giving  a  false  or  er- 
roneous representation. 

MIS-RE-POTE',  v.  t.    To  have  in  wrong  estimation. 

MIS-RE-PuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Erroneously  reputed. 

Milton. 

MIS-RuLE',  ?i.  Disorder ;  confusion  ;  tumult  from 
insubordination. 

Enormous  riot  and  misrule.  Pope. 

2.  Unjust'dommation. 
Lord  of  misrule.     See  Lord. 

MIS-RO'LY,  a.  Unruly  ;  ungovernable;  turbulent.  Hall. 

MISS,  71.  [Supposed  by  Bailey  to  be  contracted  from 
mistress.  But  probably  it  is  from  the  Armoric  mesell, 
a  young  lady,  or  contracted  from  Fr.  demoiselle,  Sp. 
dtioiisola.     See  Damsel.] 

1.  The  title  of  a  young  woman  or  girl ;  as,  little 
masters  and  misses.  Swift. 

2.  A  kept  mistress  ;  a  prostitute  retained  ;  a  con- 
cubine. Drydcn. 

[When  this  title  is  applied  to  two  or  more  ladies  of 
the  same  name,  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage.  In  coit- 
versation,  we  say,  the  Miss  Smiths,  and  this  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  writing,  as  shown  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Burke,  Bosweil,  and  many  others.  Of  late, 
it  has  become  customary,  in  writing,  to  use  misses; 
as,  the  MUscs  Smith ;  and  although  there  is  still  some 
diversity,  this  may  be  considered  as  the  prevailing 
usage.  Such  are  the  statements  uf  the  latest  English 
grammarians.  Ed] 
MISS,  7'.  t.  [Sax.  miss-inn;  D.  and  G.  missen;  Sw. 
mista;  Dan.  mister ;  allied  perhaps  lo  "L.  mitto,  misi; 
omi'to,  omisi.  But  this  is  not  certain.  The  Welsh 
has  the  word  in  methu,  to  fail,  to  miss,  to  become 
abortive,  to  miscarry,  to  decay.  See  Class  Md,  No. 
8,  12,  13,  14,  1C.     Hence  the  prefix  7/ir's.] 

1.  To  fail  in  aim;  to  fail  of  reaching  the  object ; 
not  to  hit ;  as,  to  miss  the  mark  ;  to  miss  the  object 
intended. 

2.  To  fail  of  finding  the  right  way;  to  err  in  at- 
tempting to  find  ;  as,  to  miss  the  way  or  the  road. 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Farthcoia..  Sidney. 

4.  To  learn  or  discover  that  something  is  wanting, 
or  not  where  it  was  supposed  to  he  ;  as,  to  miss  one's 
snuff-box  ;  I  missed  the  first  volume  of  Livy. 

Neither  missed  we  any  thing.    Nothing  was  missed  of  all  that 
pertained  10  him.  —  1  Sam.  xzv. 

5.  To  he  without ;  as,  we  can  not  miss  him.  [0*s.] 

*  Shale. 

6.  To  omit ;  to  pass  by  ;  to  go  without ;  to  fail  to 
have ;  as,  to  miss  a  meal  of  victuals. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 

A  >vnlk  so  flue,  a  Bight  so  guv.  Prior. 
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7.  To  perceive  the  want  of. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thoa  least  shall  miss.  Milton. 

He  who  has  d  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  waul  all  Uie  rest  without 
missing  them.  South. 

8.  To  fail  of  seeing  or  finding. 

MISS,  v.  i.  To  fail  to  hit;  to  fly  wide  ;  to  .deviate  from 
the  true  direction. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow  ; 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away.  Walter. 

2.  Not  to  succeed  ;  to  fail 

Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss.  Bacon. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry,  as  by  accident. 
The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  ho\r  he 

To  be  the  inventor  missed.  Milton. 

4.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find ;  with  of. 

On  the  least  reflection,  we  can  not  miss  of  them.     Allerbury. 

5.  To  fail ;  to  mistake.  Spenser. 
MISS,  71.     Loss  :  want- 
There  will  be  no  gi*at  misg  of  those  which  are  lost.       Locke. 

2.  Mistake ;  error. 

He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar. 
[Little  used.]  Asclutm. 

3.  Harm  from  mistake.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
MIS-SAID',  (-sed,)  pp.     Said  wrong. 
MIS'SAL,  71.     [It.  messale  ;  Fr.  missel    See  Mass.] 

The  Roman  Catholic  mass-book.         Slillingfeet. 
MIS-SAY',   v.  f.    To  say  wrong ;  lo  slander.     [Little 

used.]  Spenser. 

MIS-SAY',  7i.  i.     To  speak  ill.  Spejuscr. 

MIS-SaY'ING,  71.     Wrong  expression.  Milton. 

MISS'-ED,  (mist,)  pp.    Failed  in  aim  or  in  reaching 

the  object. 
MIS-SEEM',  v.  i.    To  make  a  false  appearance. 

SpeTtser. 
2.  To  misbecome.     [Oi.s.]  Spenser. 

MIS'SEL,  J  71.     A  singing  bird,  the  largest  of 

MIS'SEL-BIRD,  ,      the  European   thrushes,  Turdus 

viscivorus.  Edin.  Enryc. 

MIS'SEL-DINE,  71.     The  mistletoe.     [Obs.]  Barret. 
MIS-SEM'BLANCE,  71.    False  resemblance. 

Spclman. 
MIS-SEND',  v.  t.    To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly. 
MIS-SENT',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Missend. 
MIS-SERVE',  (mis-serv',)  v.  t.    To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Jirbathnot- 
MIS-SERVED,  pp.    Served  unfaithfully. 
MIS-SHAPE',  p.  t.     [See  Shape.]     To  shape  ill  ;  to 
give  an  ili  form  to  ;  to  deform. 

And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights.  Spenser. 

A  misshajied  figure.  Pope. 

Misshapen  mountains.  Dcntley. 

MIS-SHAP'iJD,  (-shapt,)     l^ora.     Ill-formed ;  de- 

MIS-SHAP'EN,  (-shap'n,))      formed;  ugly. 

MIS-SHaP'EN-LY,  ado.     In  a  misshapen  way. 

MIS-SHAP'EN-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  badly 
shaped. 

MIS-SHAP'ING,  ppr.    Giving  an  ill  shape  to. 

MIS-SHilATH'.ED,  a.     Sheathed  by  mistake.       Shuk. 

MIS'SILE,  (mis'sil,)  a.  [L.  missilis,  from  missus,  sent ; 
mitto,  to  send.] 

Thrown  or  sent,  or  that  may  be  thrown.  A  mis- 
sile weapon  is  one  that  is  thrown  by  the  hand,  or 
from  an  engine  in  war,  in  distinction  from  such  as 
are  held  or  retained  in  the  hand,  or  fixed.  An  ar- 
row, a  dart,  a  javelin,  a  stone,  a  bullet,  a  bomb,  are 
missile  weapons. 

MIS'SILE,  71.  A  weapon  thrown,  or  intended  to  be 
thrown,  for  doing  execution,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow, 
or  a  bullet. 

MISS'ING,  ppr.  [from  miss.]  Failing  to  hit,  to  reach, 
or  to  find  ;  discovering  to  be  wanting. 

2.  a.  Lost ;  absent  from  the  place  where  it  was  ex- 
pected to  be  found;  wanting.  My  horse  is  missing ; 
my  pen  or  my  book  is  missing. 

s  once 

issing  long.  Milton. 

MISS'ING-LY,  ado.     At  intervals  ;  occasionally.  Shalt. 
MIS'SION,  (mish'un,)  71.     [L.  missio,  from  mitto,  to 

send.] 

1.  A  sending  or  being  sent,  usually  the  latter;  a 

being  sent  or  delegated  by  authority,  with  certain 

powers  for  transacting  business ;    commission  ;    as, 

sent  on  a  foreign  mission. 


2.  Persons  sent ;  any  number  of  persons  appointed 
by  authority  to  perform  any  service  ;  particularly, 
the  persons  sent  to  propagate  religion  or  evangelize 
the  heathen.  The  societies  for  propagating  the  gos- 
pel have  missions  in  almost  every  country.  Last 
week  a  mission  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Isles.  We 
have  domestic  missions  and  foreign  missions. 

3.  A  station  of  missionaries. 

4.  Dismission;  discharge  from  service;  o  Roman 
use  of  the  word ;  in  English,  obsolete.  Bacon. 

5.  Faction  ;  party.    J/*"ot  in  use.]  Shak. 
MIS'SION-A-RY,  11.     [Fr.  missioned™.] 

One  sent  to  propagate  religion.  Christian  mission- 
aries are  called  missionaries  of  the  cross. 


For  a  time  caught  up  to  God, 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  i 
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MIS'SION~A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  missions ;  as,  a 
missionary  meeting;  a  missionary  fund. 

MIS'SION-ATE,  x. .».  To  act  as  a  missionary.  [Not 
well  authorized.] 

MIS'SION-ER,  for  Missionary,  is  not  used. 

MIS'SIVE,  a.  [Fr  1  Such  as  is  sent ;  as,  a  letter  mis- 
sive. 

2.  Thrown  or  sent,  or  such  as  may  be  sent ;  as,  a 
missiee  weapon.  Dryden. 

MIS  SIVE,  re.    A  letter  sent,  or  a  messenger. 

Bacon.     Shak. 

MIS-SPEAK',  v.  i.  [See  Steak.]  To  err  or  mistake 
in  speaking.  •  Shak. 

MIS-SPEAK?,  v.  t.    To  utter  wrong.  Donne. 

MIS -SPELL',  b.  t.  To  spell  wrong  ;  to  write  or  utter 
with  wrong  letters. 

MIS-SPELL'ED,  j  pp.    Spelled  wrong,  or  with  wrong 

MIS-SPELT',        \      letters. 

MIS-SPELL'ING,  ppr.     Spelling  wrong. 

MIS-SPELL'ING,  re.  A  wrong  spelling;  false  orthog- 
raphy. 

MIS-SPEND',  v.  t.     To  spend  amiss  ;  to  waste  or  con- 
sume to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one  :  as,  to  misspend 
time  or  money  ;  to  misspend  life.       Dryden.     Rogers. 
2.  To  waste. 

The  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples  otherwise  misspends  itself.  Philips. 

MIS-SPEND'ER,  re.  One  that  consumes  prodigally  or 
improperly.  Norris. 

MIS-SPEND'ING,  ppr.  Spending  to  no  purpose,  or 
to  a  bad  one. 

MIS-SPENSE',  (mis-spens',)  re.  A  spending  improp- 
erly ;  a  wasting. 

MIS-SPENT',  pp.  or  a.  Ill  spent ;  expended  or  con- 
sumed to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one  ;  as,  misspent 
time  or  life. 

MIS  SPOK'/CN    i  pp'    Uttered  or  spoken  amiss. 

MIS-STATE',  !i.  t.  To  state  wrong  ;  to  make  an  er- 
roneous representation  of  facts  ;  as,  to  misstate  a 
question  in  debate.  Sanderson. 

MIS-STST'ED,  pp.    Stated  erroneously. 

MIS-STaTE'MENT,  re.  A  wrong  statement;  an  er- 
roneous representation,  verbal  or  written  ;  as,  a  mis- 
statement of  facts  in  testimony,  or  of  accounts  in  a 
report.  Hamilton. 

MIS-STAT'ING,  ppr.     Stating  falsely  or  erroneously. 

MIS-STA  Y'ED,  a.     Having  missed  stays,  as  a  ship. 

MIS-SUM-MA'TTON,  re.     Wrong  summation.       Scot;. 

MIS']',  7i.  [Sax.  mist;  D.  mist;  L.  mixtus,  mistus,  from 
misceo,  to  mix.] 

1.  Water  falling  in  very  numerous,  but  fine  and 
almost  imperceptible  drops. 

A  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  sulid  globules,  which  therefore 
descend.  Grem. 

2.  That  which  dims  or  darkens,  and  obscures  or 
intercepts  vision. 

His  pisaion  cast  a  mist  before  hit  -suite.  Dryden. 

MIST',  v.  t.     To  cloud  ;  to  cr  ■..:,  with  vapor.      Shak. 
MIST,  v.  i.    To  rain  in  vert    ine  drops    as  it  mists. 

America. 
MIST-EN-OUM'BER-.ED,  a.    Loaded  with  mist. 

J.  Barlow. 
MIS-TAK'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  misconceived  or 

mistaken.  •  Brown. 

MIS-TAKE',  v.  1. 1  To  take  wrong;  to  conceive  or  un- 
derstand erroneously;  to  misunderstand  or  misap- 
prehend. 

'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  one  thing  or  person  for  another. 

We  mistake  the  eloquence  of  self-apology  for  the  animation  of 

conscious  integrity.  Buckminsler. 

A  man  may  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  the  practice  of  it. 

Johnson. 

MIS-TAKE',  v.  i.    To  err  in  opinion  or  judgment. 

Servants    mistake,   and    sometimes    occasion    misunderstanding 
among  friends.  Sioift. 

MTS-TAKE',  71.  An  error  in  opinion  or  judgment; 
misconception. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding  from  all 
possibility.of  mistake.  Tillolson. 

2.  A  slip ;  a  fault ;  an  error.     There  is  a  mistake 
in  the  account  or  in  the  date. 

MIS-TAK'KN,  pp.  In  the  use  of  this  participle,  there 
is  a  peculiarity  which  ought  to  be  carefully  noticed. 
When  used  of  persons,  it  signifies  to  be  in  an  error,  to 
be  wrong;  as,  I  am  mistaken,  you  are  mistaken,  he  is 
mistaken.  But  when  used  of  things,  it  signifies  77115- 
understood,  misconceived ;  as,  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is  mistaken,  that  is,  not  rightly  understood. 
2.  Erroneous  ;  incorrect;  as,  a  mistaken  notion. 

MIS-TAK'/;N-LY,  ado.    By  mistake. 

MIS-TAK'Elt,  11.  One  that  mistakes  or  misunder- 
stands. 

MIS-TAK'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  mistake ;  erring  from 
the  truth  ;  misconceiving. 

MIS  TAK'ING,  «.     An  error;  a  mistake.  Hall. 

MIS-TAK'ING-LY,  adv.   Erroneously  ,  falselv.   Boyle. 

MIS-TAUGHT',  (mis-tawt',)  pp.  Wrongly  taught; 
as,  a  mistantrht  youth.  L'Estrani/e. 

MIS-TEACH',  ».  t.  I  See  Teach.]  To  teach  wrong; 
to  instruct  erroneously.  Sanderson. 


MIS-TeACH'ING,  ppr.     Instructing  erroneously. 

MIS-TELL',  v.  t.     [See  Tell.]     To  tell  erroneously. 

MIS-TEM'PER,  v.  t.     To  temper  ill  ;  to  disorder. 

MIS-TEM'PER-£D,  pp.     Tempered  ill.  [Shak. 

MIS'TER,  71.  [The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  prob- 
ably from  the  Welsh,  German,  or  Dutch  dialect.  See 
Master.] 

The  common  title  of  address  to  gentlemen,  and  to 
men  of  all  classes.  In  writing,  it  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviation  Mr. 

MIS'TER,  v.  t.  [Svv.  mista.]  To  be  needful  or  of 
use.     [Obs.] 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.  Spenser. 

MIS-TERM',  v.  t.  To  term  or  denominate  errone- 
ously. Shak. 

M1S-TERM'.ED,  pp.     Wrongly  denominated. 

MIS-TERM'ING,  ppr.     Denominating  erroneously. 

MIST'FUL,  a.     Clouded  with  mist. 

MIS-THINK',  v.i.  [See  Think.]  To  think  wrong. 
[Little  used.]  Shak. 

MIS-THOUGHT',  (-thawt',)  pp.  of  Misthink. 
Thought  wrong  of. 

Adam  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear.  Milton. 

MIST'I-LY,  ado.     With  mist ;  darkly  ;  obscurely. 

Smart. 

MIS-TIME',  v.  t.  To  time  wrong  ;  not  to  adapt  to 
tile  time. 

MIS-TIME',  7j.  i.     To  neglect  the  proper  time. 

MIS-TIM'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Ill-timed ;  done  at  a  wrong 
time. 

MIS-TIM'ING,  ppr.     Ill-timing  ;  doing  unseasonably. 

MIST'I-NESS,  77.  [See  Mist.]  A  state  of  being 
misty  ;  a  state  of  thick  rain  in  very  small  drops. 

Bacon. 

MIS'TION,  (mis'chun,)  n.  [L.  mistus,  mixtus.  See 
Mix.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  mixed. 

2.  Mixture  ;  a  mingling.  Boyle. 
MIS-TI'TLE,  17.  t.     To  call  by  a  wrong  title  or  name. 
MIS-TI'TL£D,  pp.     Wrongly  named.     [Warburton. 
MIS'TLE,  (iniz'l,)  v.  i.     [from  mist.]     To  fall  in  very 

fine  drops,  as  rain.     [See  Misle.1 

MIS'TLE-ToE,  )  ,_.  „  tn  >   j  re.    [Sax.  mistclta  ;  Dan. 

MIS'LE-ToE,  (  (m,z  ''"'>  I  mistel,  the  same  shrub, 
and  birdlime  ;  G.  ith] 

A  plant  or  shrub  that  grows  on  trees.  It  is  of  the 
genus  Viscum.  The  berry  contains  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance, and  the  shrub  is  said  to  be  propagated  by 
birds.  This  plant  was  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Druids.  Bacon.     Miller.     Enciic. 

MtST'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  mist.  Shak. 

MIS-ToLD',  pp.     Erroneously  told.     [See  Tell.] 

MIS-TOOK',  pret.  of  Mistake. 

MIS-TRaIN',  v.  t.  To  train  or  educate  amiss.  Spenser. 

MIS-TRANS-LATE',  v.  t.     To  translate  erroneously. 

Mackuiirht. 

MIS-TRANS-LAT'ED,  pp.  Erroneously  rendered  in- 
to another  language. 

MIS-TRANS-LAT'ING,  ppr     Translating  incorrectly. 

MIS-TRANS-LA'TION,  re.  An  erroneous  translation 
or  version. 

MIS-TREAT',  v.  t.     To  treat  amiss  ;  to  abuse. 

MIS'TRESS,  71.  [Fr.  maitresse  ;  It.  maestro,  maestressa ; 
Sp.  maestro. ;  L.  magistra;  Ir.  matgh  is  treas.  See 
Master.] 

1.  A  woman  who  governs  ;  correlative  to  Servant, 
Slave,  or  Subject. 

My  mistress  here  lies  murdered  in  her  bed.  Shak. 

2.  The  female  head  of  a  family. 

3.  That  which  governs  ;  a  sovereign.  Rome  was 
mistress  of  the  world. 

4.  One  that  commands,  or  has  possession  and  sov 
ereignty.     The  queen  is  mistress  of  the  Indies. 

5.  A  female  who  is  well  skilled  in  any  thing  ;  as, 
she  is  mistress  of  arithmetic. 

6.  A  woman  teacher;  an  instructress  of  a  school. 

Swift 

7.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted.        Clarendon. 

8.  A  woman  in  keeping  for  lewd  purposes. 

9.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address.  Shak. 
MIS'TRESS,  v.  u    To  wait  upon  a  mistress  ;  to  be 

courting.  Donne. 

MIS'TRESS-PIECE,  re.    A  chief  performance  of  a 

woman.  Lord  Herbert. 

MIS'TRESS-SHIP,  re.     Female  rule  or  dominion. 

Hall. 
MIS-TRT'AL,  re.    In  law,  a  trial  which   is  erroneous 
through  some  defect  in  the  process  or  the  trial. 

Bouvier. 
MIS-TRUST',  re.     [Dan.  mistrOst.     Sec  Trust.] 

Want  of  confidence  or  trust ;  suspicion.    Milton. 
MIS-TRUST',  v.t.     [Dan.  mistroer ;  Svt.misstro.  See 
Trust.] 

To  suspect ;  to  doubt ;  to  regard  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion. 

Fate  her  own  hook  mistrusted  at  the  sight.  Cowley. 

MIS-TRUST'ED,  pp.     Suspected. 
MIS-TRUST'FUL,   a.    Suspicious;  doubting;  want- 
ing confidence  in.  Waller. 
MIS-TRUST'FUL-LY,  adv.     With  suspicion  or  doubt. 
MIS-TRUST'FIJL-NESS,  re.     Suspicion;  doubt. 

Sidney. 


MIS-TRUST'ING,  ppr.  Suspecting;  having  no  con- 
fidence in. 

MIS-TRUST'ING-LY,  adv.  With  distrust  or  suspi- 
cion. 

MIS-TRUST'LESS,  a.     Unsuspecting  ;  unsuspicious. 

Carew. 

MIS-TONE',  v.  t.  To  tune  wrong  or  erroneously  ;  to 
put  out  of  tune.  Skelton 

MIS-TON' JED,  pp.    Put  out  of  tune. 

MIS-TURN',  77.  t.     To  pervert.     [JVot  used.] 

MIS-Tu'TOR,  i).  t.     To  instruct  amiss. 

MlS-T0'TOIt-£D,pp.     Instructed  amiss. 

MIST'Y,  a.  [from  mist.]  Overspread  with  mist ;  filled 
with  very  minute  drops  of  rain  ;  as,  misty  weather  ; 
a  misty  atmosphere ;  a  misty  night  or  day. 

Spenser.     Pope. 
2.  Dim  ;  obscure  ;  clouded;  as,  misty  sight. 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND',  v.  t.  To  misconceive  ;  to 
mistake  ,   to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Locke.     Addison. 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  ppr.  Mistaking  the  mean- 
ing. 

MIS-UN-DER-STAND'ING,  re.  Misconception  ;  mis- 
take of  the  meaning  ;  error.  Bacon. 

2.  Disagreement ;  difference  ;  dissension  ;  some- 
times a  softer  name  for  Ouarrel.  Swift. 

MIS-UN -DER-STOOD',  pp.  Misconceived  ;  mistaken  ; 
understood  erroneously.  South. 

MIS-IJS' AGE,  (inis-yuz'aje,)  71.     Ill  usage  ;  abuse. 

MIS-USE',  (mis-yQze',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  mesuscr.    See  Use.] 

1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly  ;  to  use  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose. Milton. 

2.  To  abuse  ;  to  treat  ill. 

MISUSE',  (mis-yuse',)  re.  Ill  treatment;  improper 
use  ;  employment  to  a  bad  purpose  ;  as,  the  misuse  of 
mercies.  Addison. 

2.  Abuse  ;  ill  treatment.  Shak. 

3.  Wrong  application  ;  misapplication  ;  erroneous 
use  ;  as,  the  misuse  of  words.  Locke. 

MIS-US'ED,  (mis-yQzd',)  pp.  or  a.     Improperly  used 

or  applied  ;  misapplied  ;  misemployed  ;  abused. 
MIS-UJB'EK,  re.    In  law,  an  unlawful  use  of  a  right; 

or  a  neglect  of  using  it  in  a  proper  manner. 

Bouvier. 
MIS-US'ING,  (mis-yuz'ing,)  ppr.    Using  improperly  ; 

abusing:  misapplying. 
MIS-VOUCH',  I),  t.     To  vouch  falselv. 
MIS-WEAR',  77.  t.     To  wear  ill.     [  Obs.]  Bacon. 

MIS-WED',  7j.  t.    To  wed  improperly. 
MIS-WED'DED,  pp.     Ill-matched. 
MIS-WEEN',  77.  i.     To  misjudge  ;  to  distrust. 

Spenser. 
MIS-WEND',  ir.  i.  To  go  wrong.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
MIS-WRITE',  (-rite',)  v.  t.    [See  Write.]     To  write 

incorrectly.  Bp.  Cosin. 

MIS-WROUQHT',  (mis-tawt',)  a.    Badly  wrought. 

Bacon. 
MIS-Y5KE',  v.  t.    To  yoke  or  join  improperly. 
MIS-YoK'ED,  (-yokt',)  pp.     Improperly  yoked. 
MlS-YoK'ING,  /ip7      Yoking  improperly. 
MIS-ZEAL'OUS,    (mis-zel'us,)   a.     Actuated  by  false 

zeal.  Bp.  Hall. 

MlTE,   71.     [Sax.  mite:  D.  myt ;  Dan.  77111/ ,■  Fr.  mite ; 

Heb.  and  Ch,  I2"D,  small.     Class  Md,  No.  17.] 

1.  A  very  small  insect  of  the  genus  Acarus. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  small  piece  of  money,  the  quarter 
of  a  denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

En  eye. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  very  small;  a  very  little 
particle  or  quantity.  Dryden. 

4.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  Arbuthnot. 
MI-TEL'LA,   ii.     An  herb;   the  name  of  a  genus  of 

herbs  of  the  saxifrage  tribe. 
MI'TER,  (  11.      [It.  and  Sp.  mitra;   Fr.  mitre  ;    Arm. 
MI'TRE,  \      mintr.] 

1.  A  crown  or  pontifical  ornament  worn  on  the 
head  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  sometimes  by 
abbots,  on  solemn  occasions.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  an  angle  of  45  degrees.   Owilt. 

3.  In  IrisA  history,  a  sort  of  base  money  or  coin. 

Encyc. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  dignity  of  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  sometimes  of  an  abbot. 

MI'TRF'  i  "'  U     To  a(!orn  witn  a  n"ter- 

2.  To  unite  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
MT'TER-BOX,  j  71.     A  frame  for  cutting  off  any  thing 
MI'TKE-BOX,  \      at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

Buchanan. 

mi'tr£d;D'  I  pp-  or  "•   Wearins  a  miter- 

2.  Honored  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  miter. 

3.  Cut  or  joined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
MITH'IC.     See  Mythic. 

MITH'RI-DATE,  n.  In  pharmacy,  an  antidote  against 
poison,  or  a  composition  in  form  of  an  electuary, sup- 
posed to  serve  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservative 
against  poison.  It  takes  its  name  from  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus.  the  supposed  inventor.  Encyc. 

MITH-R1-D  \T'1C,  a.  Pertaining  to  mithridate,  or  its 
inventor,  Mithridates. 

MIT'1-GA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  mitigated.  Barrow. 

MIT'I-GANT,  a.  [L.  mitigaus  mitigo,  from  7iiitis, 
mild  ;  W.  mezal,  soft.] 
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MIX 

1.  Softening;  lenient;  lenitive. 

2.  Diminishing;  easing,  as  pain. 
MIT'I-GaTE,   v.  t. 1  [L.  mitigo,  from  mitis,  soft,  mild, 

-5  - 
XV  mezal,  Ir.  maoih,  muadh ;  Ar.  ^  L^j ,  to  be  tender 
or  smooth.     Class  Md,  No.  1,  6,  25,  28.] 

1.  To  alleviate,  as  suffering ;  to  assuage ;  to  lessen  ; 
as,  to  mitigate  pain  or  grief. 

And  counsel  mitigatet  the  greatest  smart.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  ;  as,  to  mitigate  doom. 

Milton. 

3.  To  abate  ;  to  make  less  rigorous  ;  to  moderate  ; 
as,  to  mitigate  cold  ;  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
season. 

4.  To  temper ;  to  moderate  ;  to  soften  in  harshness 
or  severity. 


We  could  wish  that  the  rigor  of  their  opinions  * 
mitigated. 


>.  allayed  and 
Hooker. 


5.  To  calm  ;  to  appease  ;  to  moderate  ;  as,  to  miti- 
gate the  fierceness  of  party.  Spectator. 

6.  To  diminish  j  to  render  more  tolerable;  as,  to 
mitigate  the  evils  or  calamities  of  life ;  to  mitigate 
punishment. 

7.  To  reduce  in  amount  or  severity,  as  a  penalty. 

8.  To  soften,  or  make  mild  and  accessible  ;  in  a 
literal  sense. 

It  was    this  opinion  which    mitigated   kings  into   companions. 
[  Unusual.]  Burke. 

MIT'I-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Softened  ;  alleviated  ; 
moderated  ;  diminished. 

MIT'I-Ga-T1NG,  ppr.  Softening;  alleviating  ;  tem- 
pering; moderating;  abating. 

MIT-I-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  mitigatio.] 

Alleviation  ;  abatement  or  diminution  of  any  thing 
painful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calamitous;  as, 
the  mitigation  of  pain,  grief,  rigor,  severity,  punish- 
ment, or  penalty. 

MIT'I-GA-TIVE,  a.     Lenitive;  tending  to  alleviate. 

MIT'I-GA-TOR,  n.     He  or  that  which  mitigates. 

MI'TRAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  miter;  resembling  a 
miter ;  as,  the  mitral  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Forsyth. 

MI'TRE.     See  Miter. 

MIT'RI-FORM,  o.  In  botany,  conical,  hollow,  and 
open  at  the  top.  P.  Cyc. 

MIT'TEN,  n.  [Fr.  mitaine;  Ir.  mitog ;  perhaps  from 
math,  the  hand.] 

.    1.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
cold  or  other  injury.     It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not 
having  a  separate  cover  for  each  finger. 
2.  A  cover  for  the  arm  only. 

To  handle  without  mittens  j  to  treat  roughly  ;  a  pop- 
ular  colloquial  phrase. 

MIT'TENT.  a.     [L.  mittens,  from  mitto,  to  send.] 
Sending  forth  ;  emitting.    [JVot  used.]     Wiseman. 

MiT'TI-MUS,  n.  [L.,  we  send.]  In  law,  a  precept  or 
command  in  writing,  under  the  hand,  or  hand  and 
seal,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  proper  officer, 
directed  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  requiring  him  to 
imprison  an  offender;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to 
prison. 

2.  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  court  to 
another.  Brande. 

MITTS,  n.  pi.  Mittens  ;  particularly,  a  covering  for  the 
hand  or  arm  only,  and  not  fur  the  fingers.  McCulloch. 

MI'TU,  n.  A  fowl  of  the  turkey  kind,  found  in 
Brazil. 

MI'TY,  a.  [from  mite.]  Ilavirfg  or  abounding  with 
mites. 

MIX,  «.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Mixed  or  Mixt.  [Sax.  miscan  ; 
G.  mischen ;  Sp.  mecer  ;  Port,  mexer,  to  stir,  shake, 
mix  ;  L.  miscco,  mixtum  ;  It.  miscliiare  ;  Ir.  measgadh  ; 
W.  mysgu  ;  Arm.  gemcsga  ,•  Russ.  mcshayu.  The 
Gr.  uiyvvu  forms  /u£u.  These  words  seem  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  "]Ua,  and  Ar.  ^svw_o 

mashaga,  to  mix.  The  Sanscrit  misra,  to  mix,  may 
be  the  same  word.  The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  to 
stir,  shake,  or  agitate.] 

1.  To  unite  or  biend  promiscuously  two  or  more 
ingredients  into  a  mass  or  compound  ;  applied  both 
to  solids  and  liquids  ;  as,  to  mix  flour  and  salt  ;  to 
mix  wines. 

2.  To  join;  toassociate;  to  unite  with  in  company 
Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.  — Hos.  vii. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  mingle. 

You  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear.  Shak. 

4.  To  unite  with  a  crowd  or  multitude. 

MIX,  v.  i.  To  become  united  or  blended  promiscuously 
in  a  mass  or  compound.  Oil  and  water  will  not  mix 
without  the  intervention  of  a  tbird  substance. 

2.  To  be  joined  or  associated  ;  as,  to  m«;with  the 
multitude,  or  to  mix  in  society. 
MTX'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  mixed.' 
MIX'-ED,  (mikst,)  pp.     United  in  a  promiscuous  mass 
01  compound  ;  blended  ;  joined  ;  mingled  ;  associated. 
2.  a.    Promiscuous  ;  consisting  of  various  kinds  or 
d  fferent^things  ;  as,  a  mixed  multitude. 
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MIX'ED-LY,  ado.    In  a  mingled,  promiscuous  man- 
ner. 

MIX'£N,  n.     A  compost  heap.  Farm.  Encyc. 

MIX'ER,  n.     One  who  mixes  or  mingles. 

MIX'ING,  ppr.    Uniting  or  blending  in  a  mass  or  com- 
pound ;  joining  in  company  ;  associating. 

MIX-Tl-LIN'E-AL,  )  a.     [L.mixtus,  mixed, and linea, 

MIX-TI-LIN'E-AR,  j       line.] 

Containing  a  mixture  of  lines,  right,  curved,  &c.  ; 
as,  a  mixtilincar  angle,  i.  e.,  an  angle  contained  by  a 
straight  line  and  a  curve.  Duncan. 

MIXT'ION,  (mixt'yun,)  n.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  mixtus.] 
Mixture  ;  promiscuous  assemblage.  Brown. 

MIXT'LY,  ado.     With  mixture.  Bacon 

MIXT'fJRE,  (mixt'yur,)  n.    [L.  mixture,.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing,  or  state  of  being  mixed. 
Compounds  are  made  by  the  mixture  of  different 
substances. 

2.  A  mass  or  compound,  consisting  of  different 
ingredients  blended  without  order.  In  this  life  there 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Most  wines  in  market 
are  base  mixtures. 

3.  The  ingredient  added  and  mixed.  Cicero 
doubted  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  community  to 
exist  without  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its 
constitution. 

4.  In  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medicine  which  receives 
into  its  composition  not  only  substances  soluble  in 
water,  but  substances  not  soluble.  Encyc. 

5.  In  chemistry,  mixture  differs  from  combination. 
In  mere  mixture,  the  several  ingredients  are  blended 
without  an  alteration  of  the  substances,  each  of 
which  still  retains  its  own  nature  and  properties.  In 
strict  combination,  the  substances  unite  by  chemical 
attraction,  and,  losing  their  distinct  properties,  they 
form  a  compound,  differing  in  its  properties  from 
either  of  the  ingredients. 

MIZ'MaZE,  n.    A  cant  word  for  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 

Locke. 
MIZ'ZEN,  (miz'n,)  n.     [It.  menana,  mizzen,  that  is, 
middle,  from  mezzo,  middle,  half.] 

In  sea  language,  the  aftermost  of  the  fixed  sails  of 
a  ship,  extended  sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  sometimes 
by  a  yard  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 

Mar.  Diet. 
MIZ'ZEN-MAST,  n.    The  mast  which  supports  the 

aftersails,  and  stands  nearest  to  the  stern. 
MIZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    To  rain   in  very  fine   drops.     [See 

Mistle.1  Spenser. 

MIZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Falling  in  very  fine  drops  ; 

as,  mizzling  rain.  Spenser. 

MIZ'ZY,  n.     A  bog  or  quagmire.  Mnsworth. 

MNE-MON'I€,   (ne-mon'ik,)  a.     [Infra.]     Assisting 

the  memory. 
MNE  MON'ICS,    n.       [from    Gr.    nvnuoviKOc,    from 
pvo.ojiai,  to  remember.] 

The  art  of  memory  ;  the  precepts  and  rules  in- 
tended to  teach  the  method  of  assisting  the  memory. 

Bailey. 
MNE-MOS'Y-NE,  n.     [Gr.]     In  mytlwlogy,  the   god- 
dess of  memory. 
MNK'MO-TECH-NY,  ft.  [G.  uinipuv  and  rexvn.]  The 

same  as  Mnemonics. 
MO,  a.  or  adv.     [Sax.  ma  ;  Scot,  maz.] 

More.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

MOAN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  matnan  ,-  to  moan,  also  to  mean,  in- 
tend, signify.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  reach  or 
stretch  forward,  or  to  throw  out.] 

To  lament ;  to  deplore ;  to  bewail  with  an  audible 
voice. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan 

My  dear  Colurnbo  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

MOAN,  v.  i.    To  grieve ;  to  make  lamentations. 

Unpilied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans.  Thomson. 

MOAN,  n.  Lamentation  ;  audible  expression  of  sor- 
row or  suffering ;  grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 

Sullen  moans, 


Hollow 


Pope. 


MOAN'.ED,  pp.     Lamented  ;  deplored. 

MOAN'FUL,  a.     Sorrowful  ;  expressing  sorrow. 

MoAN'FyL-LY,  adv.     With  lamentation. 

MoAN'ING,  ppr.     Lamenting;  bewailing. 

MOAT,  n.  [Ir.  mota  ;  Sp.  id. ;  Fr.  motte.  The  word 
signifies  a  bank  or  mound,  that  is,  a  mass  or  collec- 
tion. This  sense  is  transferred  to  the  ditch  adjoin- 
in.',  as  dike  is  transferred  to  the  bank.] 

In  fortification,  a  ditch  or  deep  trench  round  the 
rampart  of  a  castle  or  other  fortified  place.  It  is 
sometimes  filled  With  water.  Encyc. 

MOAT,  v.  t.  To  surround  with  a  ditch  for  defense ; 
as,  a  moated  castle.  Dryden. 

MOB,  n.  t  [from  L.  mobilis,  movable,  variable.] 

1.  A  crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude  of  people, 
rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly. 

2.  A  disorderly  assembly. 

Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian 
assembly  would  stUl  have  been  a  mob. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

3.  A  kind  of  female  undress  for  the  head. 

Johnson. 
MOB,  v.  t.    To  attack  in  a  disorderly  crowd  ;  to  harass 
tumultuously. 
Q.  To  wrap  up  in  a  cowl  or  vail. 
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MOB'BM),  pp.     Attacked  by  a  disorderly  crowd. 
MOB'BING.  ppr.     Attacking  in  a  disorderly  crowd. 
MOB'BISH,   a.     Like   a   mob  ;    tumultuous  ;    mean  ; 
MOB'CAP,  n.     [D.  mop.]  .  [vulgar. 

A  plain  cap  or  head-dress  for  females. 
Mo'BILE,  (mo'bil,)  a.     [Fr.]    Movable.     [JVoI  used.] 
Mo'BlLE,  (mo'bil,)  n      [Fr.,  from  L.  mobilis.] 

The  mob  ;  the  populace.  South. 

MO-B-IL'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  mobilite  ;  L.  mobilitas,  from 
moveo,  to  move.] 

1.  Susceptibility  of  motion  ;  capacity  of  being 
moved.  fVotton. 

2.  Aptitude  to  motion ;  activity ;  readiness  to 
move.  Mrbuthnot. 

3.  In  cant  language,  the  populace.  Dryden. 

4.  Fickleness  ;  inconstancy.  Jiinsworth. 
MOB'LE,  v.  t.  To  wrap  the  head  in  a  hood.  Shak. 
MOB'LED,  pp.  or  a.    Muffled  ;  covered  with  a  coarse 

or  careless  head-dress.  Shak.     Toone. 

MOCCA-SIN,  n.  [An  Indian  word.  Algonquin, 
makisiu.] 

1.  A  shoe  or  cover  for  the  feet,  made  of  deer-skin 
or  other  soft  leather,  without  a  sole,  and  ornamented 
on  the  upper  side  ;  the  custumary  shoe  worn  by  the 
American  Indians. 

2.  A  poisonous  water  serpent  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  the  Trigonoccphalus  piscivorus. 

MO'CHA-STONE,  n.     [from  Mocha,  in  Arabia.] 

Dendritic  agate  ;  a  mineral  in  the  interior  ot  which 
appear  brown,  reddish-brown,  blackish  or  green  de- 
lineations of  shrubs  destitute  of  leaves.  These,  in 
some  cases,  may  have  been  pioduced  by  the  filtration 
of  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese;  but,  in  other 
cases,  they  appear  to  be  vegetable  fibers,  sometimes 
retaining  their  natural  form  and  color,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  oxyd  of  iron.  Clcaveland. 

MOCK,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  moquer;  Gr.  a'OKaoi  ;  W.  mociaw,  to 
mock,  and  moc,  a  mimic  ;  Ir.  magadh  or  mogadh,  a 
mocking  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  (Tin.     Class  Mg,  No.  10.] 

1.  Properly,  to  imitate  ;  to  mimic  ;  hence,  to  imi- 
tate in  contempt  or  derision  ;  to  mimic  for  the  sake 
of  derision  ;  to  deride  by  mimicry. 

2.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  ridicule  ;  to  treat 
with  scorn  or  contempt. 

As  he  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children 
out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Go  up,  thou  bald 
head.  —  2  Kings  ii.    Mark  x. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  illude ;  to  disappoint ;  to  deceive ; 
as,  to  mock  expectation. 

Thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me  lies.  —  Judges  xvi. 

4.  To  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  play  on  in  contempt. 

He  will  not 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snaleh  liim  hence.      Milton. 

MOCK,  v.  i.  To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest,  or 
to  speak  jestingly. 

When   thou   mockeel,   shall   no  man    make  thee    ashamed  ?  — 
Job  xi. 
MOCK,  n.    Ridicule;  derision;  sneer;  an  act  mani- 
festing contempt. 

Pools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  — Prov.  xiv. 

What  Bhail  be  the  portion  of  those  who  make  a  mock  al  every 
thing  sacred  ?  T'dlotson. 

2.  Imitation  ;  mimicry.     [Little  used.]    Crashaw. 
MOCK,  a.     False  ;    counterfeit ;    assumed  ;    imitating 
reality,  but  not  real. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty.  Spectator. 

MOCK'A-BLE,  a.     Exposed  to  derision.     [Little  used.] 

Slmh. 
MOCK'AGE,  n.     Mockery.     [JVot  used.]  Elyot. 

MOCK'£D,  (mokt,)  pp.    Imitated  or  mimicked  in  de- 
rision ;  laughed  at  ;  ridiculed  ;  defeated  ;  illuded. 
MOCK'ER,  n.    One  that  mocks ;  ascorner;  a  scoffer; 
a  derider.  South. 

2.  A  deceiver ;  an  impostor. 
MOCK'ER-Y,  n.    The  act  of  deriding  and  exposing 
to  contempt,  by  mimicking  the  words  or  actions  of 
another. 

2.  Derision  ;  ridicule  ;  sportive  insult  or  contempt ; 
contemptuous  merriment  at  persons  or  things. 

Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  so  performed  as  to  look  more 
lik'.'  mockery  upon  devotion,  than  any  solemn  application  of 
the  mind  to  God.  Lais. 

3.  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery.  Maccabees. 

4.  Vain  imitation  or  effort ;  that  which  deceives, 
disappoints,  or  frustrates. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  moclcery.  Shak. 

5.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance ;  false  show 


And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances. 


Pope. 


MOCK'ING,  ppr.  Imitating  in  contempt;  mimicking; 
ridiculing-  by  mimicry ;  treating  with  sneers  and 
scorn  ;  defeating;  deluding. 

MOCK'ING,  n.     Derision  ;  insult. 

MOCK'ING-BIRD,  «.*  An  American  singing  bird  of 
the  thrush  kind,  remarkable  for  its  exact  imitations 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds  ;  the  Tardus  polyglottus 
of  Linnreus.  Wilson. 

MOCK'ING-LY,  adv.  Bv  way  of  derision ;  in  con- 
tempt. 
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MOCK'ING-STOCK,  n.     A  butt  of  sport. 

MOCK'LE,  (i  iok'1.)    See  Mickle. 

MOCK'-LEAD,  (-led,)  )  n.    A  sulplmret  of  zinc,  the 

MOCK'-oRE,  (      same  as  Blend,  which  see. 

MOCK'-OR'ANGE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Phila- 
delphia, or  syringa  kind. 

MOCK'-PRIV'ET,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Phil- 
lyrea. 

M6'CO,  71  A  South  American  rodent  quadruped,  of 
the  genus  Kerodon,  allied  to  the  Guinea  pig. 

F.  Cuvier. 

MS'DAL,  a.  [See  Mode.]  Consisting  in  mode  only  ; 
relating  to  form;  having  the  form  without  the  es- 
sence or  reality  ;  as,  the  modal  diversity  of  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul.  Qlanville. 

MO-DAL'I-TY,  ii.  The  quality  of  being  modal,  or 
being  in.  form  only. 

MODE,  n. t  [Fr.  mode;  L.  modus;  Sp.  and  It.  modo  ; 
W.  TTioz ;  Ir.  modh ,•  Sax.  me.tc,  gemct  or  gemell,  from 
mctan,  n-cmetnn,  to  meet,  to  rind,  to  measure  or  mete, 
L.  metior.  The  primary  sense  of  mode  is  measure, 
hence  form.  Measure  is  from  extending,  the  extent; 
hence  a  limit,  and  hence  the  derivative  sense  of  re- 
straining.    See  Meet  and  Measure.] 

1.  Manner  of  existing  or  being  ;  manner;  method; 
form;  fashion;  custom;  way;  as,  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing ;  the  mode  of  dressing;  modes  of  receiving  or  en- 
tertaining company. 

The  duty  of  ilseli  being  resolved  on,  the  mode  of  doing  it  may 
be  easily  found.  Taylor. 

It  is  applicable  to  particular  acts,  or  to  a  series  of 
acts,  or  to  the  common  usage  of  a  city  or  nation. 
One  man  has  s  particular  mode  of  walking  ;  another 
has  a  singular  mode  of  dressing  his  hair.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  usual 
modes  of  dtess. 

2.  Gradation ;  degree. 

What  modes  of  sight  between  each  wide  extreme  I  Pope. 

3.  State;  quality.  Shak. 

4.  In  metaphysics,  the  dependence  or  affection  of  a 
substance.  Such  complex  ideas  as  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves, 
but  are  considered  as  dependencies  or  affections  of 
substances,  Locke  calls  modes.  Of  these  he  makes 
two  kinds  ;  simple  modes,  which  are  only  variations 
or  different  combinations  of  the  same  idea,  as  a  dozen, 
which  consists  of  so  many  units  added  together ;  and 
"liccrf  modes,  which  are  compounded  of  simple  ideas 
of  several  kinds,  as  beauty,  which  is  compounded  of 
color  and  figure. 

A  mode  id  that  which  can  not  subsist  in  and  of  itself,  but  is  es- 
teemed as  belonging  to  and  subsisting  by  the  help  of  some 
suostancc,  which  for  that  reason  is  called  its  subject.    Walls. 

5.  In  ancient  music,  the  order  of  the  sounds,  form- 
ing what  may  be  called,  in  modern  language,  the  dif- 
ferent scales.  In  modern  music,  a  scale  of  intervals  ; 
the  same  as  Kev.  P.  Cyc. 

6.  In  grammar,  a  particular  manner  of  conjugating 
verbs  to  express  manner  of  action  or  being,  as  affirm- 
ation, command,  condition,  and  the  like  ;  usually, 
though  unfortunately,  written  Mood.  Mood  is  a 
word  of  different  signification.     [See  Mood.] 

7.  A  kind  of  silk. 

MOD'EL,  n.  [Fr.  modeller  L.  modulus,  from  modus,  a 
measure,  rule,  or  manner.] 

1.  A  pattern  of  something  to  be  made  ;  any  thing 
of  a  particular  form,  shape,  or  construction,  intended 
for  imitation  ;  primarily,  a  small  pattern  ;  a  form  in 
miniature  of  something  to  be  made  on  a  larger 
scale  ;  as,  the  model  of  a  building  ;  the  model  of  a 
fort. 

2.  A  mold  ;  something  intended  to  give  shape  to 
castings.  Shak. 

3.  Pattern  ;■  example ;  as,  to  form  a  government 
on  the  model  of  the  British  or  American  constitution. 

4.  Standard  ;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  meas- 
ured. 

He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own  contrtcled 

model.  Soudi. 

5  In  painting  and  sculpture,  that  which  is  to  be 
copied  or  imitated,  as  the  naked  human  form. 

6.  A  pattern;  any  thing  to  be  imitated.  Take 
Cicero,  Lord  Chatham,  or  Burke,  as  a  model  of  elo- 
quence ;  take  Washington  as  a  model  of  prudence, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  ;  above  all,  let.  Christ  be  the 
model  of  our  benevolence,  humility,  obedience,  and 
patience. 

7.  A  copy  ;  representation;  something  made  in  im- 
itation of  real  life  ;  as,  anatomical  models,  represent- 
ing the  parts  of  the  body.  General  Pfiffer  constructed 
a  model  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland. 

MOD'EL.  o.  t.     [Fr.  modeler.} 

To  plan  or  form  in  a  particular  manner;  to  shape  ; 
to  Imitate  in  planning  or  forming  ;  as,  to  model  a 
house  or  a  government ;  to  model  an  edifice  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  delineated. 

MOD'EL,  v.  t.  or  i.  In  the  fine  arte,  to  make  a  pattern 
from  which  some  work  is  to  be  executed.  Also,  to 
form  a  work  of  some  plastic  material ;  as,  to  model  in 
wax. 

MOD'EL-.ED,  pp.  Formed  according  to  a  model  ; 
planned  ;  shaped  ;  formed. 


MOD 

MOD'EL-ER,  7t.     A  planner;  a  contriver    Spectator. 

MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.  Forming  according  to  a  model ; 
planning  ;  forming  ;  shaping. 

MOD'EL-ING,  7t.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  making  of  a 
model  from  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  executed. 
Also,  the  formation  of  a  work  of  art  from  some  plas- 
tic material ;  as,  the  modeling  of  a  countenance  in 
wax.  Brandt. 

MO-DE'NA,  71.    A  crimson-like  color.  Oood. 

MOD'ER-ATE,  a.  [L.  modcratus,  from  moderor,  to 
limit,  from  modus,  a  limit.] 

1.  Literally,  limited  ;  restrained  ;  hence,  temperate  ; 
observing  reasonable  bounds  in  indulgence  ;  as,  mod- 
erate in  eating  or  drinking,  or  in  other  gratifications. 

2.  Limited  in  quantity  ;  not  excessive  or  expensive. 
He  keeps  a  moderate  table. 

3.  Restrained  in  passion,  ardor,  or  temper  ;  not  vi- 
olent ;  as,  moderate  men  of  both  parties. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion  ;  as,  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ist  or  Lutheran. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes  ;  holding  the  mean  or 
middle  place  ;  as,  reformation  of  a  moderate  kind. 

G.  Temperate  ;  not  extreme,  violent,  or  rigorous  ; 
as,  moderate  weather  ;  a  moderate  winter ;  moderate 
heat ;  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind. 

7.  Of  a  middle  rate  ;  as,  men  of  moderate  abilities. 

8.  Not  swift ;  as,  a  moderate  walk. 
MOD'ER-ATE,  v.  I.    To  restrain  from  excess  of  any 

kind  ;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  violence ;  to  lessen  ; 
to  allay  ;  to  repress  ;  as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  de- 
sires, &c. ;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind. 
2.  To  temper ;  to  make  temperate  ;  to  qualify. 
By  its    astringent  quality,  it  moderates  the  relaxing  quality  of 
warm  water.  Arbudinot. 

MOD'ER-ATE,  v.  i.    To  become  less  violent,  severe, 
rigorous,  or  intense.    The  cold  of  winter  usually 
moderates  in  March  ;  the  heat  of  summer  moderates  in 
September. 
2.  To  preside  in  a  meeting.  Smart. 

MOD'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Reduced  in  violence,  rigor,  or 

intensiiv  ;  allayed  ;  lessened  ;  tempered  ;  qualified. 
MOD'ER-ATE-LY,  ado.     Temperately  ;  mildly  ;  with- 
out violence. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree ;  not  excessively  ;  as,  water 
moderately  warm. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.  Waller. 

MOD'ER-ATE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  moderate; 
temperateness  ;  a  middle  state  between  extremes  ; 
as,  the  moderateness  of  the  weather;  used  commonly 
of  things,  as  moderation  is  of  persons.  Johnson. 

MOD'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Reducing  in  violence  or  ex- 
cess ;  allaying;  tempering;  becoming  more  mild. 
MOD-ER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  moderating 

1.  The  state  of  being  moderate,  or  keeping  a  due 
mean  between  extremes  or  excess  of  violence.  The 
general's  moderation  after  victory  was  more  honora- 
ble than  the  victory  itself. 


In  moderation  plac 
While  lories  call  ra 


all  my  glory, 

iiig,  and  whigs  a  tory. 


Pope. 


2.  Restraint  of  violent  passions  or  indulgence  of 
appetite.  Eat  and  drink  with  moderation  ;  indulge 
with  moderation  in  pleasures  and  exercise. 

3.  Calmness  of  mind;  equanimity;  as,  to  bear 
prosperity  or  adversity  with  moderation. 

4.  Frugality  in  expenses.  Ainsworth. 
MOD-E-RA'TO,    [It.]    In  music,  denoting  movement 

between  andante  and  alleg, 
MOD'ER-A-TOR,  7t.     He  or  Lint,  which  moderates  or 
restrains.     Contemplation  is  an  excellent  moderator 
of  the  passions. 

2.  The  person  who  presides  over  a  meeting  or  as- 
sembly of  people  to  preserve  order,  propose  ques- 
tions, regulate  the  proceedings,  and  declare  the  vote; 
as,  the  moderator  of  a  town  meeting,  or  of  a  society. 

Watts. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  one  who  superin- 
tends the  exercises  and  disputations  in  philosophy, 
and  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Cam.  Cal. 
MOD-ER-A'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  moderator. 

ElyoU 
MOD'ERN,  a.t    [Fr.   mod  erne ;    It.    and  Sp.  moderno. 
This  word  seems  to  be  formed  from  L.  modo,  and  era, 
which  we  find  in  other  Latin  words  that  have  refer- 
ence to  time,  as  in  hodiernus,  hestermts.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long 
past;  late;  recent;  not  ancient  or  remote  in  past 
time  ;  as,  modern  days,  ages,  or  time  ;  modern  au- 
thors ;  modern  fashions ;  modern  taste  ;  modern  prac- 
tice. Bacon.     Prior. 

2.  Common  ;  mean  ;  vulgar.  [Not  used.]     Shak. 
MOD'ERN,  it.     A   person   of  modern  limes  ;  opposed 

to  an  Ancient. 

The  moderns  are  those  of  modern  nations,  or  of 
nations  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  people  of  which  are  called 
the  ancients.  Stnart. 

MOD'ERN-ISM,  n.    Modern   practice  ;  something  re- 
cently formed,  particularly  in  writing.  Smift. 

MOD'ERN-IST,  n.     One  who  admires  the  moderns. 

Sirift. 

MOD'ERN-TZE,  v.  t.    To  render  modern ;    to  adapt 
ancient  compositions  to  modern  persons  or  things,  or 


MOD 

rather  to  adapt  the  ancient  style  or  idiom  to  modern 

style  and  taste. 
MOD'ERN-IZ-BD,  pp.  or  <r.     Rendered  conformable  to   I 

modern  usage  or  style. 
MOD'ERN-IZ-ER,  n.     He  that  renders  modern. 
MOD'ERN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  modem. 
MOD'ERN-LY,  adv.     In  modern  times.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Milton. 
MOD'ERN-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  modern ; 

recentness ;  novelty. 
MOD'EST,  a.     [Fr.  modeste ;  L.  modestus,  from  modus, 

a  limit.] 

1.  Properly,  restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety  ; 
hence,  not  forward  or  bold  ,  not  presumptuous  or  ar- 
rogant ;  not  boastful ;  as,  a  modest  youth  ;  a  modest 
man. 

2.  Not  bold  or  forward  ;  as,  a  modest  maid.  The 
word  may  be  thus  used  without  reference  to  chas- 
tity. 

The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  loose  ;  not  lewd. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife.         Shak. 

4.  Moderate  ;  not  excessive  or  extreme  ;  not  ex- 
travagant;  as,  a  modest  request;  modest  joy  ;  a  mod- 
est computation.  Addison. 

MOD'EST-LY,  adv.  Not  boldly  ;  not  arrogantly  or 
presumptuously  ;  with  due  respect.  He  modestly  ex- 
pressed his  opinions. 

2.  Not  loosely  or  wantonly  ;  decently;  as,  to  be 
modestly  attired  ;  to  behave  modestly. 

3.  Not  excessively  ;  not  extravagantly. 
MOD'EST-Y,  71. t  [L.  modestia.] 

1.  That  lowly  temper  which  accompanies  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  one's  own  worth  and  importance. 
This  temper,  when  natural, springs  in  some  measure 
from  timidity,  and  in  young  and  inexperienced  per- 
sons, is  allied  to  bashfulness  and  diffidence.  In  per- 
sons who  have  seen  the  world,  and  lost  their  natural 
timidity,  modesty  springs  no  less  from  principle  than 
from  feeling,  and  is  manifested  by  retiring,  unobtru- 
sive manners,  assuming  less  to  itself  than  others  are 
willing  to  yield,  and  conceding  to  others  all  due  hon- 
or and  respect,  or  even  mure  than  they  expect  or  re- 
quire. 

2.  Modesty,  as  an  act  or  series  of  acts,  consists  in 
humble,  unobtrusive  deportment,  as  opposed  to  ex- 
treme boldness,  forwardness,  arrogance,  presump- 
tion, audacity,  or  impudence.  Thus  we  say,  the  pe- 
titioner urged  his  claims  with  modesty  ;  the  speaker 
addressed  the  audience  with  modesty. 

3.  Moderation  ;  decency.  Shak. 

4.  In  females,  modesty  "has  the  like  character  as  in 
males  ;  but  the  word  is  used  also  as  synonymous  with 
chastity,  or  purity  of  manners.  In  this  sense,  mod- 
esty results  from  purity  of  mind,  or  from  the  fear  of 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  fortified  by  education  and 
principle.  Unaffected  modesty  is  the  sweetest  charm 
of  female  excellence,  the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem 
of  their  honor. 

MOD'EST-Y-PlECE,  7i.  A  narrow  lace  worn  by  fe- 
males over  the  bosom.  Adrlison. 

MOD'I-CIJM,  71.     [L.]     A  little  ;  a  small  quantity. 

Dryden. 

MOD'T-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  modify.]  That  may  be 
modified  or  diversified  by  various  forms  and  differ- 
ences ;  as,  modifiable  matter.  Locke. 

MOD'l-FI-CATE,  7i.  «.     To  qualify.  Pearson. 

MOD-I-Ft-CA'TION,  71.  [from  modify.]  The  act  oi 
modifying,  or  giving  to  any  thing  new  forms,  or  dif- 
ferences of  external  qualities  or  modes. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition,  and  sensation,  are  not  in- 
herent in  matter  as  such,  nor  acquirable  to  matter  by  any 
motion  or  modification  of  it.  Benuey. 

2.  Particular  form  or  manner ;  as,  the  various  mod- 
ifications of  light  or  sound.  The  treaty,  in  several  of 
its  modifications,  was  held  to  be  objectionable.  Holder. 

MOD'1-FI-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Changed  in  form  or  external 
qualities  ;  varied  ;  diversified. 

2.  Moderated  ;  tempered  ;  qualified  in  exceptiona- 
ble parts. 

MOD'I-I'T-ER,  71.     He  or  that  which  modifies. 

MOD'I-F¥,  v.  1.  [Fr.  modifier  ;  It.  modificare;  Sp.mo- 
dificor;  L.  inodificor  ,•  modus,  limit,  manner,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

1.  To  change  the  form  or  external  qualities  of  a 
thing  ;  to  shape  ;  to  give  a  new  form  of  being  to  ;  as, 
to  modify  matter,  light,  or  sound.     JYcuton.     Holder. 

2.  To  vary  ;  to  give  a  new  form  to  any  thing  ;  as, 
to  modify  the  terms  of  a  contract.  A  prefix  modifies 
the  sense  of  a  verb. 

3.  To  moderate  ;  to  qualify  ;  to  reduce  in  extent  or 
degree. 

Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

MOD'I-F?,  71.  i.     To  extenuate.  VEstrange. 

MOD'I-F¥-[NG,  ppr.  or  a.  Changing  the  external 
qualities  ;  giving  a  new  form  to  ;  moderating. 

MO-DIL'LION,  (mo-dil'yun,)  71.  *  [It.  modiglionc ;  Fr. 
mvdillon  ;  from  L.  modiolus,  from  modus.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  in  the  cornice  of  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  columns  ;  n  sort  of 
bracket  serving  to  support  the  projecture  of  the  lar- 
mier or  drip.  Brande. 
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MOI 

MO'DI-O-LAR,  a.    Shaped  like  a  bushel  measure. 
Mo'DISH,  a.     [from  mode]     According  to  the  mode 

or  customary   manner;   fashionable;    as,  a  modish 

dress  ;  a  modish  feast.  Dryden. 

MO'DISH-LY,  adv.     Fashionably;  in   the   customaiy 

mode.  Locke. 

Mo'DISH-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  being  fashionable. 
2.  Affectation  of  the  fashion.  Johnson. 

MOD'U.-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  modular,  from  modxis,  limit, 

measure.! 

1.  To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  a  certain 
proportion.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  sound  in  a  natural,  customa- 
ry, or  musical  manner.  Thus  the  organs  of  speech 
modulate  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Conlil  any  person  so  modulate  her  voice  as  to  deceive  so  many  f 

Broome. 

MOD'XJ-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  to  a  certain  key ; 
varied  ;  inflected. 

MOD'U-La-TING,  ppr.  Forming  to  a  certain  propor- 
tion ;  varying  ;  inflecting. 

MOD-U-La'TION,  71.     [L.  modulatio  ;  Fr.  modulation.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  different  proportion  and  modulation 
of  matter.  Woodward.. 

2.  The  act  of  inflecting  or  varying  the  voice  in 
reading  or  speaking ;  a  rising  or  falling  of  the  voice. 

Encyc. 

3.  In  music,  the  manner  of  ascertaining  and  man- 
aging the  modes  ;  or,  more  generally,  the  art  of  con- 
ducting the  harmony  and  air  through  several  modes, 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  conformed  to 
rules.  Rousseau. 

The  transition  from  one  key  to  another.      Rush. 

4.  Sound  modulated  ;  melody.  Tlwmson. 
MOD'U-LA-TOR,  n.      He  or  that  which   modulates. 

The  "tongue  is  a  principal   modulator  of  the  human 
MOD'ULE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  modulus.]  [voice. 

1.  A  model  or  representation. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  certain  measure  or  size  taken 
at  pleasure,  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  columns 
and  the  symmetry  or  disposition  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  seini-diain- 
eter  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  though  sometimes  the 
diameter  is  taken.  This  is  divided  into  parts  or  min- 
utes. Gwilt.     P.  Cyc. 

MOD'LTLE,  v.  t.  To  model;  to  shape;  to  modulate. 
[Little  used.] 

MOD'U-LUS,  re.  [L.J  In  analysis,  the  constant  coef- 
ficient or  multiplier  in  a  function  of  a  variable  quan- 
tity, by  means  of  which  the  function  is  accommoda- 
ted to  a  particular  system  or  base.  Thus,  in  the  the- 
ory of  logarithms,  it  is  the  number  by  which  all  the 
logarithms  in  one  scale  of  notation  must  be  multiplied, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  same  number  in  another  scale. 

Brande. 

MO'DUS,  n.  [L.]  A  compensation  for  tithes ;  an 
equivalent  in  money,  or  other  certain  thing,  given  to 
a  parson  or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modus  decimandi ;  but 
modus  alone  is  commonly  used.  Blaclcstone. 

MO'DUS  OP-E-RAWDI.[L.]     Manner  of  operating. 

MOD'WALL,  h.     A  bird  that  destroys  bees.     Smart. 

MOE,  re.  A  distorted  mouth.  Also,  as,  a  verb,  to  make 
mouths.     [See  Mow.]  Shah. 

M6E,  a.  or  adv.     More.     [JVotused.]  Hooker. 

MtE-SO-GOTH'I€,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Moeso-Goths, 
a  branch  of  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Mcesia.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  their  language  by  Ulphilas. 

P.  Cyc. 

MO-GUL',  n.  The  name  of  a  prince  or  emperor  of  the 
nation  in  Asia  called  Moguls,  or  Mongols. 

Mo'HaIR,  «.  [G.  mohr,  mohair  and  a  Moor;  Fr. 
moire  ;   Russ.  mor.] 

The  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  in  Turkey,  of  which 
are  made  camlets,  which  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
same  name.  Encyc. 

Mo' HAIR-SHELL,  re.  In  conchology,  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  Voluta,  of  a  closely  and  finely  reticulated 
t  ■xture,  resembling  on  the  surface  mohair,  or  a  close 
web  of  the  silkworm.  Encyc. 

MO-llA.U'MED-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mohammed  or 
Mahomet. 

MO-HAM'MED-AN,  re.  A  follower  of  Mohammed, 
the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Arabia  and  Persia. 

MO-HAM'MED-ISM,  I  n.     The    religion,  or  doc- 

MO-HAM'MED-AN-ISM,  |  trines  and  precepts,  of 
Mohammed,  contained  in  the  Koran. 

MO-HAM'MED-IZE,         )  v.  L    To  make  conforma- 

MO-HAM'MED-AN-IZE,  (  ble  to  the  principles,  or 
modes  and  rites,  of  Mohammed. 

MO'HAWK,  j  re.    The  appellation  given  to  certain  ruf- 

MO'HOCK,  j  fians  who  infested  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, so  called  from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  that 
name  in  America.  Prior. 

Mo'IIUR,  7i.  A  British  Indian  gold  coin,  value  fifteen 
rupees.  Malcom. 

MOI'DORE,  re.  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  valued  at  $6, 
o.  £1  7s.  sterling. 

MOI'E-TY,  re.  [Fr.  moitie;  L.  medietas;  It.  mcta;  Sp. 
tnitad.] 

The  half;  one  of  two  equal  parts  ;  as,  a  moiety  of 
an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of  profits  ;  the  moiety  of  a  jury, 
or  ot'  a  nation.  Clarendon.    Addison. 


MOL 

MOIL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  mouiller.] 

1.  To  daub  ;  to  make  dirty.  [Little  used.]    Knolles. 

2.  To  weary.     [See  the  next  word.]       Chapman. 
MOIL,  v.  i.    [Gr.  pohoi,  jiojA./c,  labor,  combat ;  uuXeto, 


to 


strive,  to  fight ;  L.  molior,  and  miles ;  Ar.  X^s. 

amila,  to  work,  labor,   perform,  to  strive,  to  war  ; 

Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  Voy,  id.    Class  Ml,  No.  15, 

12-T ' 
To  labor  ;  to  toil ;  to  work  with  painful  efforts. 
Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes.       Dryden. 
MOIL,  re.     A  spot.     [Sax.  mat.]     [JVot  in  use.] 
MOI'NEAU,  (moy'no,)  re.    A  small,  flat  bastion,  raised 

in   front  of  an  intended  fortification,  to  defend  it 

against  attacks  from  small  arms.  Brande. 

MOIST,  a.     [Fr.  invite,  for  moistc ;  Arm.  moucst;  Russ. 

motiu,  to  wet.     If  the  last  radical  letter  is  a  dental, 

this  word  may  belong  to  the  family  of  L.  maden,  Gr. 

uvfi'it.*.     See  Class  Ms,  No.  1,  and  Class  Md,  No.  1.] 
1.,  Moderately  wet ;  damp  ;  as,  a  moist  atmosphere 

or  air. 

Exhalation  dusk  and  moist  Milton. 

2.  Containing  water  or  other  liquid  in  a  percepti- 
ble degree. 
MOIST,  as  a  verb,  is  obsolete. 

MOIST'EN,  (mois'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  damp ;  to  wet  in 
a  small  degree. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside.  Bacon. 

His  bones  arc  moistened  with  marrow.  —  Job  xxi. 

MOIST'£N-.ED,  (mois'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

MOIST'BN-ER,  (mois'n-er,)  re.  He  or  that  which 
moistens. 

MOIST'£N-ING,  (mois'n-ing,)  ppr.  Wetting  moder- 
ately. 

MOIST'-Ef-iSD,  (-Ide,)  o.    Having  moist  eyes. 

Coleridcrc. 

MOIST'FUL,  a.     Full  of  moisture.  Drayton. 

MOIST'NESS,  re.  Dampness  ;  a  small  degree  of  wet- 
ness. Addison. 

MOIST'URE,  re.     [Fr.  moitcur.] 

1.  A  moderate  degree  of  wetness. 

Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture  on  sandy,  dry  grouuds. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  ;  as,  the  moisture 
of  the  body.  Shak. 

MOIST'UKE-LESS,  a.    Without  moisture. 

MOIST'V,  a.    Drizzling.     [JVot  in  use.] 

MOKES,  (of  a  net ;)  the  meshes.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ainsworth. 

Mo'KY,  a.     [W.  mwg;  from  the  root  of  smoke.] 
Muggy  ;  dark  ;  murky.     [  Obs.] 

MO'LAR,       )         rT         ,     .    -, 

MO'LAR-Y,  i  *     tL-  ™la™l 

Having  power  to  grind;  grinding;  as,  the  molar 
teeth.  Bacon. 

Mo'LAR,  re.     A  grinding  tooth,  or  grinder. 

MO-LASSE',  re.      [L.  mollis,  soft.] 

A  soft  tertiary  sandstone  ;  applied  to  a  rock  occur- 
ring in  Switzerland.  Dana. 

MO-LaS'SES,  re.  sing.  [It.  melassa  ;  Sp.  mclaia  ;  Fr. 
melusse;  Port,  melaro  ;  from  Gr.  //.At,  honey,  or /jeA  ic, 
black.  The  orthography  Melasses,  used  by  Ed- 
wards, in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  is  more  ac- 
cordant with  etymology.] 

The  sirup  which  drains  from  Muscovado  sugar 
when  cooling  ;  treacle. 

MoLD,     )  n.     [Sax.  mold,  molda,  myl ;  W.  mol :  D.  and 

MOULD,  j  Dan.  mul;  Sw.  and  G.  mull;  probably  al- 
lied to  mellow:  L.  mollis.  (See  Mellow,  Meal,  and 
Mill.)  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Mould  ;  but  as  the 
w  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class,  as 
bold,  gold,  old,  cold,  &.C.,  it  seems  desirable  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as  was 
done  by  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others.] 

1.  Fine,  soft  earth,  or  earth  easily  pulverized,  such 
as  constitutes  soil ;  as,  black  7710W. 

Edwards,  W.  Indies. 
A  mortal  substance  of  terrestrial  mold.  Hoole. 

2.  A  substance  like  down,  which  forms  on  bodies 
which  lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air.  The  micro- 
scope exhibits  this  substance  as  consisting  of  small 
plants.  Encyc. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  formed. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mold.  Addison. 

MOLD,  )  re.  [Sp.  molde,  a  mold  or  matrix  ;  moldar, 
MOULD,  \  amoldar,  to  cast ;  Port,  molde,  moldar,  id. ; 
Fr.  moute;  Arm.  moult  Dan.  77171',  rnuld;  W.  mold, 
whence  moldiuw,  to  mold,  work,  or  knead.  This  may 
be  radically  the  same  word  as  mold,  fine  earth,  a  name 
taken  from  the  material  of  molds.  The  connection  of 
matrlz  with  mater  and  materia  fortifies  this  conjecture. 
For  spelling,  see  Mold,  above.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  and  re- 
ceives its  form.  Molds  are  of  various  kinds.  Molds 
for  casting  cannon  antl  various  vessels  are  composed 
of  some  species  of  earth,  particularly  clay.  Molds  for 
other  purposes  consist  of  a  cavity  in  some  species  of 
metal,  cut  or  formed  to  the  shape  designed,  or  are 
otherwise  formed,  each  for  its  particular  use. 


MOL 

2.  Cast ;  form  ;  as,  a  writer  of  vulgar  mold.     Waller. 

Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold.  Pope. 

3.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull.  Jtinsmorth. 

4.  The  hotly,  as  giving  shape  to  the  garments. 

Shak. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  thin,  flexible  piece  of  timber, 
used  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  form  the  curves  of  the 
timbers  and  compassing  pieces.  Encyc. 

C.  Among  gold-beaters,  a  number  of  pieces  of  vel- 
lum, or  a  like  substance,  laid  over  one  another,  be- 
tween which  the  leaves  of  gold  and  silver  are  laid 
for  beating.  Encyc. 

MOLD,     j  v.  t.     [For  spelling,  see  Mold,  above.]     To 

MOULD,  j      cause  to  contract  mold.  Knolles: 

2.  To  cover  with  mold  or  soil.  Edwards. 

MOLD,     )  v.  L    To  contract  mold  ;  to  become  moldy. 

MOULD,  j  Bacon. 

MoLD,     )  v.  t.     To  form  into  a  particular  shape  ;  to 

MOULD,  (      shape  ;  to  model. 

Re  forgeth  and  moldelh  metals.  Hall. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mold  me  man  ?  MUlon. 

2.  To  knead  ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

Ainsioorth. 
MOLD'A-RLE,     j  a.    That  may  be  molded  or  formed. 
MOULD' A-BLE,  ,  Bacon. 

MoLD'ED,     )  pp.    Formed  into    a  particular  shape  ; 
MOULD'ED,  \      kneaded. 

2.  Covered  with  mold. 
MOLD'ER,     ,         „       .  ,,         c  ... 

MOULD'ER  \  ^      molds  or  forms  into  shape. 

MOLD'ER,      Iv.i.   [Dmt.mulncr ;  Sw.  multna,  to  grow 
MOULD'ER,  \      moldy.] 

1.  To  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  crumble  ; 
to  perish  ;  to  waste  away  by  a  gradual  separation 
of  the  component  particles,  without  the  presence  of 
water.  In  this  manner,  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances molder,  and  so  also  do  stones  and  shells. 

When  statues  molder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

2.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  slili,- the  enemy's  army  would  have  moldered  to 
nothing.  Clarendon. 

MOLD'ER,     )  v.  t.     To  turn  to  dust;  to  crumble;  to 

MOULD'ER,  ,     waste. 

Some  feit  the  silent  stroke  of  moldering  age.  Pope. 

MOLD'ER-ED,      \  pp.  or  a.     Turned  to  dust ;  wasted 

MOULD'ER-ED,  j      away. 

MOLD'ER-ING,     I  ppr  or  a.    Turning  to  dust ;  crum- 

MoULD'ER-ING,  ,      bling  ;  wasting  away. 

MOLD'I-NESS,     I  )i.  [from  moldy.]  The  state  of  being 

MOULD'I-NESS,  (      moldy.  Bacon. 

MoLD'ING,     j  ppr.   [from  mold.]  Forminginto  shape  ; 

MOULD'ING,  j      kneading. 

MoLD'ING,     )  re.     Any  thing  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which 

MoULD'ING,  \  appears  to  be  so  ;  hence,  in  architec- 
ture, ji  projecture  beyond  the  wall,  column,  wainscoat, 
&c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cornice,  a  door- 
case, or  other  decoration.  Encyc. 

MOLD'WARP,     j  71.    [Sax. mold  and  weorpan,  to  turn. 

MOULD'VVARP;  (      See  Mole.] 

A  mole ;  a  small  animal  of  the  genus  Talpa,  that 
moves  under  ground,  and  turns  up  the  mold  or  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Spenser.     Carew. 

MOLD'Y,     j  a.     [from  7710W.]    Overgrown  with  mold. 

MOULD'Y,]  Addison. 

MoLE,  71.     [Sax.  mail,  mal ;  D.  maal ;  G.  mahl] 

1.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance 
on  the  human  body,  from  which  often  issue  one  or 
more  hairs. 

2.  [L.  mola.]  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  of  a  spher- 
ical figure,  generated  in  the  uterus.  Encyc. 

MOLE,  77.  [L.  moles;  Fr.  mole;  W.  mod,  a  heap,  or 
viwl,  a  mass  ;  Gr.  /uoAuc.] 

1.  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of  large 
stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of  coffer  dams,  ex- 
tended either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circle  be- 
fore a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the  vio- 
lent impulse  of  the  waves  ;  thus  protecting  ships  in 
a  harbor.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  har- 
bor itself.  Brande. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built 
like  a  round  tower  on  a  square  base,  insulated,  en- 
compassed with  columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

Encyc. 
MOLE,  re.      [D.  mol;   G.  iwdwurf,  mold  warp;    Sw 
mullsork,  mullrad  or  mull-warpd  ;  Dan.  muldvarp.] 

A  small  animal  of  the  gem's  Talpa,  which,  in 
search  of  worms  or  other  insects,  forms  a  road  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into 
a  little  ridge  ;  from  which  circura-'tance  it  is  called  a 
mouldwarp,  or  mould-turner.  ThsMile  has  very  small 
eyes.  Ray. 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  woa»e.  Pope. 

MOLE,  v.  t.     To  clear  of  mole-hills.     [Local.]     Pe.gge. 
MOLE'-BAT,  7t.     A  fish  resembling  a  shapeless  lump 

of  flesh.  Ash. 

MOLE'-CXST,  re.    A  little  elevation  of  e&rth  maae 

by  a.  mole.  Mortimer. 

MOLE'-f'ATCH-ER,  re.    One  whose  employment  is 

to  catch  moles.  7Wsw. 

MOLE'-CRICK-ET,  71.    An  insect  of  .ht  genus  Gryl 
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lus,  or  Gn ■  ' total  pa,  which  burrows  under  ground, 
anil  is  said  to  devour  the  roots  of  plants.       P.  Cyc. 

MO-LECIJ.-LAR,  a.  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of 
molecules.  Prout. 

MoLE'CULE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  mule.]  A  name  given  to 
the  minute  particles  of  which  bodies  are  supposed  to 
be  composed.  Dana. 

MoLE'-Etf -£D,  (-Ide,)  a.    Having  very  small  eyes  ; 

MoLE'-HlLL,  n.     [VV.  malur.]  [blind. 

A  little  hillock  or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by 

moles  working  under  ground  ;  hence,  proverbially,  a 

very  small  hill,  or  other  small  thing,  compared  with 

a  larger. 

Having  leaped  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole-lull. 

South. 

MO-LEST',  v.  t.     [Fr.  molester  ;  It.  molestare  ;  Sp.  mo- 
lestnr ;  from  L.  molestus,  troublesome  ;  Sp.  muter,  to 
grind,  to  molest,  to  vex,  L.  molo.    See  Mill.] 
To  trouble  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  render  uneasy. 


MOL-EST-A'TION,  n.  Disturbance  ;  annoyance  ; 
uneasiness  given.  [It  usually  expresses  less  than 
Vexation.]  -      Brown. 

MO-LEST'ED,  pp.     Disturbed  ;  troubled;  annoyed. 

MO-LEST'ER,  n.     One  that  disturbs 

MO-LEST'FUL,  a.     Troublesome. 

MO-LEST'ING,  ppr.     Disturbing  ;  troubling. 

MoLE'-TRACK,  re.  The  course  of  a  mole  under 
ground.  Mortimer. 

MoliE'-WARP,  re.  A  mole.  [See  Mole  and  Mould- 
Warp.]    " 

Mo'LI-EN,  re.     A  flowering  tree  of  China.    Orosicr. 

MO-LIM'I-NOUS,  a.     [from  L.  molimcn.] 

_  Very  important.     [Not  used.]  More. 

Mo'LIN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  the  Molinists, 
somewhat  resembling  the  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 

Mo'LIN-IST,  n.  A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Mo- 
lina, a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  respect  to  grace ;  an  op- 
poser  of  the  Jansenists. 

MOL'LAH,  re.  The  title  of  the  higher  order  of  Turk- 
ish judges. 

MOL'LI-ENT,  a.     [L.  molliens,mollio.    See  Mellow.] 
Softening;    assuaging;    lessening.     [See   Emolli- 
ent, which  is  generally  used.] 

MOL'LI-ENT-LY,  adv.     Assuagingly. 

MOL'LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  mollify.]  That  may  be 
softened. 

MOL-I.I-FI-CA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  mollifying  or 
softening. 
2.  Mitigation  ;  an  appeasing.  Shak. 

MOL'U-FI-ED,  pp.     Softened  :  appeased. 

MOL'LI-FT-ER,  h.    That  which  softens,  appeases,  or 
mitigates. 
2.  He  that  softens,  mitigates,  or  pacifies. 

MOL'LI-FY,  v.t.  [L.  mollio;  Fr.  mollir.  See  Mel- 
low.] 

1    To  soften  ;  to  make  soft  or  tender.     Is.  i. 

2.  To  assuage,  as  pain  or  irritation. 

3.  To  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  calm  or  quiet. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  qualify  ;  to  reduce  in  harshness  or  asperity. 

Clarendon. 

MOL'LI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Softening;  assuaging. 

MOL'Ll-FY-lNG,  a.  Adapted  to  mitigate,  soften,  or 
assuage. 

MOL-LirS'€A,  n.  vl.  [A  soft-shelled  nut,  from  L. 
viollis,  soft.] 

One  of  the  four  sub-kingdoms  into  which  animals 
are  divided,  comprising  species  whose  bodies  are 
soft  and  inarticulate.  Some  of  them  are  naked, 
while  others  are  enveloped  in  a  shell.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  family,  they  have  no  distinct  or- 
gan of  sense,  except  eyes,  and  these  are  wanting  in 
some  species. 

This  division  includes  the  snail  and  oyster,  and 
the  whole  class  of  shell  animals,  together  with  the 
cuttle-fish  and  the  ascidia;.  Dana. 

MOI.-LUS'CAN,  re.     A  mollusk  ;  one  of  the  mollusca. 

MOL-LOS'eAN,     )  a.     Pertaining  to  the  mollusca,  or 

MOL-LUS'COUS,  j  partaking  of  their  properties. 
[Molluscous   is   used,    but  is  less  analogical   than 

AIoLLUSCAN.] 

MOL'LUSK,  re.  One  of  the  mollusca.  [See  MOL- 
UCCA.] 

Mo'liOeil,  (mo'lok,)  re.  In  Scripture,  the  deity  of  the 
Ammonites,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  the  valley  of  Tophet. 

MQ-LOS'SUS,  n.  [Gr.]  In  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  a 
foot  of  three  long  syllables. 

M6LT,      )  v.  i.     [W.  moel,  bald,  bare,  also, as  a  noun, 

MoULT,  j  a  heap,  pile,  or  conical  hill  with  a  smooth 
top  ;  moeli,  to  heap  or  pile,  to  make  bald.  So  bald, 
in  English,  seems  to  be  connected  with  bold,  that  is, 
prominent.  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Moult  ;  but  as 
then  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class, 
as  bolt,  colt,  dult,&n\.,  it  would  be  desirable  to  complete 
the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as  many 
distinguished  writers  have  done.] 

To  shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns, 
&.C.,  as  an  animal.  Birds  molt  by  losing  their  feath- 
ers, beasts  by  losing  their  hair,  serpents  by  casting 
their  skins,  and  deer  their  horns.  The  molting  of 
the  hawk  is  called  mewing. 


MoLT,     |  re.   The  act  or  process  of  changing  the  feath- 

M5ULT,  (      ers,.skin,  &c.  ;  molting.  P.  Cijc. 

MoLT'lNG.      I  ppr.   Casting  or  shedding  a  natural  cov- 

MOlJT.T'ING,  j    ering,  as  hair,  feathers,  skin,  or  horns. 

MoLT'lNG,      j  re.     The  act  or  operation  by  which  cer- 

MoLTLT'ING,  (  tain  animals,  annually  or  at  certain 
times,  cast  off  or  lose  their  hair,  feathers,  skins,  horns, 

MoLT'£N,  pp.  of  Melt.     Melted.     [Obs.]  [&x. 

2.  a.  Melted  ;  made  of  melted  metal ;  as,  a  molten 

M5'LY,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  fioiXv.]  [image. 

Wild  garlic,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root ;  Allium 
Moly. 

MO-LYB'DATE,  re.  A  compound  of  molybdic  acid 
with  a  base. 

MO-LYB-DE'NA,  n.  [Gr.  unXvffnaiva,  a  mass  of  lead.] 
An  or"  of  a  dark  lead  color,  occurring  in  flexible 
laminie,  like  plumbago.  It  is  distinguished  from  this 
mineral  by  its  sulphureous  odor  before  the  blow- 
pipe, a  lighter  shade  of  color,  and  a  more  greasy  feel. 
It  consists  of  sulphur  and  molybdenum.         Dana. 

MO-LYB'DE-NITE,re.  Sulphuret  of  molvbdena.  Dana. 

MO-LYB-DE'NOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  molybdena,  or 
obtained  from  it.  The  molybdenous  acid  of  Bucholz 
is  a  salt,  the  bimolybdate  of  the  deutoxyd  of  molyb- 
denum. 

MO-LYB-Dg'NUM,  re  A  metal  which  has  not  been 
reduced  into  masses  of  any  magnitude,  but  has  been 
obtained  only  in  small,  separate  globules,  in  a  black- 
ish, brilliant  mass.  These  are  brittle  and  extremely 
infusible.  Nicholson.     Ure. 

The   most    common    natural    compound    of   this 
metal  is  a  sulphuret.  Brande. 

MO-LYB'DIC,  a.  Pertaining  to  molybdena.  Molybdic 
acid  is  an  acid  obtained  from  molybdate  of  lead,  or 
by  acidifying  molybdena.  Silliman. 

M6ME,  n.     [Fr.  momon.     See  Mum.] 

A  dull,  silent   person  ;  a  stupid  fellow  ;  a  stock  ;  a 
post.  Johnson.     Spenser. 

Mo'MENT,  re.  t  [L.  momentum.  This  word  is  con- 
tracted from  motamentum,  or  some  other  word,  the 
radical  verb  of  which  signifies  to  move,  rush,  drive, 
or  fall  suddenly,  which  sense  gives  that  of  force. 
The  sense  of  ari  instant  of  time  is  from  falling  or 
rushing,  which  accords  well  with  that  of  meet.] 

1.  The  most  minute  and  indivisible  part  of  time  ; 
an  instant. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  —  1  Cor.  XV. 

2.  Force;  impulsive  power. 

Touch,  with  Lightest  moment  of  impulse, 

His  free  will.  Milton. 

Little  used  ;  but  hence, 

3.  Importance  in  influence  or  effect ;  consequence; 
weight  or  value. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  tar  less  moment  to  us 
than  the  others:  Bentiey. 

MO-MENT'AL,  a.     Important.     [Not  in  use.] 

MO-MENT'AL-LY.  adv.     For  a  moment.       Brown. 

MO-MENT-A'NE-OUS,  M5'MENT-A-NY,  not  used. 
See  Momentary. 

MO'MENT-A-KI-LY,  adv.     Every  moment.  Shenstone. 

MS'MENT-A-RY,  a.  Done  in  a  moment ;  continuing 
only  a  moment ;  lasting  a  very  short  time ;  as,  a  mo- 
mentary pang. 

Momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  sliorl  as  any  dream.  Shak. 

Mo'MENT-LY,  adv.     For  a  moment. 

2.  In  a  moment ;   every   moment.     We  momently 
expect  the  arrival  of  the  mail. 

MO-MENT'OUS,  a.  Important;  weighty;  of  conse- 
quence. Let  no  false  step  be  made  in  the  momentous 
concerns  of  the  soul. 

MO-MENT'OUS-LY,  adv.     Weightilv  ;  importantly. 

MO-MENT'OUS-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  of  great 
importance. 

MO-MENT'UM,  re. ;  pi.  Momenta.  [L.]  In  mechan- 
ics, impetus  ;  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body. 
This  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  into  the  velocity.  Olmsted. 

MOM'1-ER,  (inum'nie-er,)  re.  [Fr.]  A  name  some- 
times given  in  reproach  to  the  evangelical  Protestants 
of  France  and  Switzerland. 

MOM'MER-Y.     See  Mdmmebv. 

Mo'MOT,  n.  The  name  of  certain  birds  in  South 
America,  so  named  from  their  monotonous  note. 
Their  habits  and  tongue  resemble  the  toucan's. 

Mo'MUS,  n.     [Gr.  ,.m/ok,  derision.]  [Smainson. 

In  ntiitlialon-tt,  the  deity  of  ridicule  and  raillery. 

M0N'A-€HAL;  (mon'a-k'al,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mona- 
chal, Gr.  u-  va\»c,  a  monk.] 

Pertaining  to  monks  or  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic. 

MON'A-CHISM,  (moii'a-kizm,)  n.     [Fr.  monachisme; 
It.  monachismo.     See  Monk.] 
The  state  of  monks  ;  a  monastic  life. 

MON' AD,  B.     [Gr.  poiuc,  unity,  from  /iok'C,  sole.] 

1.  An  ultimate  atom,  or  simple,  unextended  point. 

Leibnitz. 

2.  An  indivisible  thing.  Good. 

3.  A  name  given  to  the  simplest  kind  of  minute 
animalcules.  Dana. 

MON-A-DEL'PHI-A,».*  [Gr.  (jams,  sole,  and  ait\- 
tpuc,  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose   stamens   are 
uniled  in  one  body  by  the  filaments.  Lmnaius. 


.    Having  the  stamens  unit- 
ed in  one  body  by  the  tila- 


MON-A-DEL'PHI-AN, 

MON-A-DEL'PHOUS, 
ments. 

MO-NAD'IC,         j  a.     Having  the  nature  or  character 

MO-NAD'IC-AL,  j      of  a  monad.  Mure. 

MO-NAN'DRI-A,  n.*[Gr.  uwos,  one,  and  nvno,  a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  plants,  having 

one  stamen  only,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  pistil. 

Linno'us. 

MO-NAN'DR[-AN,  )  a.     Monoclinous,    and      having 

MO-NAN'DROUS,  j  one  stamen  only,  not  con- 
nected with  the  pistil. 

MON'AliCH,  (mon'ark,)  re.  [It.  and  Sp.  monarca,  Fr. 
monarque;  Gr.  poiapxns >'  povue,  sole,  and  aji\oc  a 
chief.] 

1.  The  prince  or  ruler  of  a  nation,  who  exercises 
all  the  powers  of  government  without  control,  or 
who  is  vested  with  absolute  sovereign  power ;  tin 
emperor,  king  or  prince,  invested  with  an  unlimited 
power.     This  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

2  A  king  or  prince,  the  supreme  magistrate  t.f  a 
nation,  whose  powers  are  in  some  respects  limited  bv 
the  constitution  of  the  government.  Thus  we  cull 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  a  monarch,  although  he 
can  make  no  law  without  the  consent  of  parliament 

3.  He  or  that  which  is  superior  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  as,  an  oak  is  called  the  monarch  of  the 
forest ;  a  lion,  the  monarch  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  One  that  presides  ;  president  ;  as,  Bacchus, 
monarch  of  tile  vine.  Shak. 

MON'AliCH,  a.  Supreme;  ruling;  as,  it  monarch  sav- 
age. Pope. 

MO-NaR€H'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  monarch ;  suiting 
a  monarch  ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  imperial. 


Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 


Milton. 


MON'ARt'H-ESS,  n.     A  female  monarch  ;  an  empress. 

MO-NARCH'IC,  la.      Vested    in  a   single   ruler; 

MO-NAUCH'IC-AL,  (     as,  monarchical  government  or 
2.  Pertaining  to  monarchy.  [power. 

MON'ARCH-ISM,  n.     The  principles  of  monarchy; 
love  or  preference  of  monarchy.  Jefferson. 

MONARCHIST,  re.     An  advocate  of  monarchy. 

MON'ARCH-IZE,  v.  i.     To  play  the  king  ;  to  act  the 
monarch.  Shak. 

MON'ARCH-IZE,  v.  t.     To  rule  ;  to  govern. 

2.  To  convert  to  a  monarchy.  Milton. 

MON'ARCH-JZ--ED,  pp.    Converted  to  a  monarchy. 

MON'ARCH-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Governing;    changing  to 
a  monarchy. 

MON'ARCfl-Y,  re.  [Gr.  uovap%ia.  See  Monarch.] 
1.  A  state  or  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person. 
Such  a  state  is  usually  called  an  empire  or  a  kingdom  : 
and  we  usually  give  this  denomination  to  a  large 
state  only.  But  the  same  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  a  kingdom  or  state  in  which  the  power  of  the  king" 
or  supreme  magistrate  is  limited  by  a  constitution,  or 
by  fundamental  laws.  Such  is  the  British  monarchy. 
Hence  we  speak  of  absolute  or  despotic  monarchies, 
and  of  limited  monarchies. 


A  free  government  ha! 
arclsy. 


eat  advanta; 


2.  A  kingdom  ;  an  empire.  Shak. 

MON-AS-TF.'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  monastery. 

MON'AS-TER-Y,  b.  t  [Fr.  movastere ;  It.  monastcro; 
Sp.  monastery* ,'  Low  L.  monasterinm ;  Gr.  uovaori.- 
piou,  from  //cutis,  sole,  separate;  W.  m6n.] 

A  house  of  religious  retirement,  or  of  seclusion 
from  ordinary  temporal  concerns,  whether  an  abbey, 
a  priory,  or  a  nunnery.  The  word  is  usually  applied 
to  the  houses  of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  nuns. 

Encyc. 

MO-NAS'TIC,  )  a.     [Fr.  monastiqne  ;    It.  monasti- 

MO-NAS'TIC-AL,  (  co  ;  Lcjjv  L.  monasticus  j  Gr. 
p'lvao-TtKos,  from  uuvic,  sole,  separate.] 

Pertaining  to  monaster.es,  monks,  and  nuns  ;  re- 
cluse ;  secluded  from  the  temporal  concerns  of  life, 
and  devoted  to  religion  ;  as,  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic 
orders  Dcnham. 

MO-NAS'TIC,  re.     A  monk. 

MO-NAS'TIC-AL  LY,  adv.  Reclusely ;  in  a  retired 
manner;  in  the  manner  of  monks.  Sm'/L 

MO-NAS'Tl  C1S.M,  ».     Monastic  life.  Milner. 

MO-NAS'Tl-COiN,  n.  A  book  giving  an  account  of 
monasteries. 

MON'DAY,  (mun'dy,)  n.  [Sax.  monand&g ;  D.  maan- 
dao-s  G.  manias;  moon  and  day ;  being  formerly  sa- 
cred to  that  planet.] 

The  second  day  of  the  week. 

MONDE,  re.  [Fr.]  The  world  ;  also,  a  globe,  an  en- 
sign of  authority.  Drummnud. 

MO-NE'CIAN  arid  MO-Nls'CIOUS.,  See  Mono;  ian 
and  Mo w serous. 

MON'E-TA-R  Y,  (miin'e-ter-ry,;  a.  Pertaining  to  mon- 
ey or  consisting  in  money.  Quart.  Rev. 

MON'EY,  (mun'e,)  re.;  o/.-J-Monevs.  [Sax.  munet ;  D. 
munt,  mint;  G.  vwnzc;  Sw.  mynt ;  Dan.  myndt, 
money  or  mint;  Fr.  monnoie ;  It.  monadh  ;  \V. 
mwnai;  Sp.  moneda ;  Port,  moeda,  contracted:  L\ 
and  It.  moncta.  Money  and  mint  are  the  same  word 
varied.] 

1.  Coin  ;   stamped   metal ;    any  piece    of  metal, 
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usually  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  stamped  by  public 
authority,  and  used  as  the  medium  of  commerce. 
We  sometimes  give  the  name  of  moneyto  other  coined 
metals,  and  to  any  other  material  which  rude  nations 
use  as  a  medium  of  trade.  Hut,  among  modern 
commercial  nations,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  cop- 
per, are  the  only  metals  used  for  this  purpose.  Gold, 
platinum,  and  silver,  containing  great  value  in  a 
small  compass,  and  being,  therefore,  of  easy  convey- 
ance, and  being,  also,  durable,  and  little  liable  to 
diminution  by  use,  are  the  most  convenient  metals 
for  coin  or  money,  which  is  the  representative  of 
commodities  of  all  kinds,  of  lands,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  being  transferred  in  com- 
merce. 

2.  Bank  notes  or  bills  of  credit  issued  by  authority, 
and  exchangeable  for  coin,  or  redeemable,  are  also 
called  money:  as  such  notes,  in  modern  times,  repre- 
sent coin,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  If  a 
man  pays  in  hand  for  goods  in  bank  notes  which  are 
current,  he  is  said  to  pay  in  ready  money. 

3.  Wealth  ;  affluence. 

Money  can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasures,  nor  Mock  up 
the  passages  of  anguish.  Rambler. 

MON'EY-AGE,  n.  Anciently,  in  England,  a  general 
land  tax  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings,  a 
shilling  on  each  hearth.  Hume. 

MON'EY-BAG,  n.     A  bag  or  purse  for  holding  money. 

Addison. 

MON'EY-BOX,  n.     A  box  or  till  to  hold  money. 

MON'EY-BRoK'ER,  n.   A  broker  who  deals  in  money. 

Johnson. 

MON'EY-CHaNG'ER,  7i.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
money  or  exchanges  Arbutknot. 

MON'EY-£D,  (mun'ul,)  a.  Rich  in  money  ;  having 
money  ;  able  to  command  money  ;  used  often  in  op- 
position to  such  as  have  their  wealth  in  real  estate. 

Iuvite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  in  money  ;  as,  moneyed  capital. 

Hamilton's  Report. 
MON'EY-ER,  ?i.     A  banker  ;  one  who  deals  in  money. 
[Little  used.] 

2.  In  coinage,  a  responsible  and  authorized  manu 
facturer  of  coin.  Brande. 

MON'EY-LKND'ER,  n.     One  who  lends  money. 
MON'EY-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  money  ;  pennyless. 

Swift. 

MON'EY-MAT'TER,  n.  An  account  consisting  of 
charges  of  money  ;  an  account  between  debtor  and 
creditor.  Arbutknot. 

MON'EY-SCRIVE'NER,  (-skriv'ner,)  7t.  A  person 
who  raises  money  for  others.  Arbutknot. 

MON'EY-SPIN'NER,  n.     A  small  spider. 

MON'EY'S-WORTH,  (mun'ez-wurth,)  n  Something 
that  will  bring  money. 

•      2.  Full  value  ;  the  worth  of  a  thing  in  money. 

MON'EY-WORT,  n.  An  evergreen  trailing  plant  of 
the  genus  Nummularia,  or  of  the  genus  Lysimachia. 

Loudon. 

MONG'-CORN,  7t.  [among  and  corn.]  Mixed  corn. 
f Local.  ] 

MON"GER,  (mung'ger,)  ti.  [Sax.  mangere,  from  man- 
gian,  to  trade,  D.  manger.] 

A  trader  ;  a  dealer ;  now  used  only  or  chiefly  in 
composition  ;  as,  fish-member,  iron-mono-cr,  news- 
monger, c.beese^monger. 

MON"GREL,  (mung'grel,)  a.  [from  Sax.  mengan,  to 
mix.     See  Mingle.] 

Of  a  mixed  breed  ;  of  different  kinds.  Swift. 

MON"GREL,  n.     An  animal  of  a  mixed  breed. 

MO-NIL' I-FORM,  a.*  [L.  monile,  a  necklace,  and 
form.] 

Like  a  necklace.  Encyc. 

MON'I-MENT,  a.  [L.  monimentum,  from  moneo,  to 
admonish.] 

1.  An  inscription;  something  to  preserve  memory. 
[Obs.] 

2.  A  mark  ;  an  image  ;  a  superscription.  Spenser. 
MON'ISH,  v.  t.     To  admonish  ;  to  warn.    [Not  used.] 

[See  Admonish.] 
MON'ISH-ER,  ti.    An  admonisher,  which  see. 
MON'ISH-IIENT,  71.     Admonition.     [Obs.] 
MO-NI"T!ON,  (-nish'un,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  monitio.] 

1.  Warning;  instruction  given  byway  of  caution  ; 
as,  the  monitions  of  a  friend.  Swift. 

2.  Information  ;  indication. 

We  have  no  visible  monitions  of  other  periods,  such  as  we  have 
of  the  day  by  successive  light  and  darkness.  Holder. 

MON'I-TIVE,  a.  Admonitory ;  conveying  admo- 
nition. Burrow. 

MON'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  One  who  warns  of  faults  or 
informs  of  duty  ;  one  who  gives  advice  and  instruc- 
tion by  way  of  reproof  or  caution. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  kin <r.  Bacon. 

2.  In  schools  or  universities,  a  pupil  selected  to  look 
to  the  scholars  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor,  or  to 
notice  the  absence  or  faults  of  the  scholars,  or  to 
instruct  a  division  or  class. 

3.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  lizards  inhabiting  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  eastern  continent,  so  called 
from  being  supposed  to  give  warning  of  the  vicinity 
of  crocodiles.  P.  Cyc. 


MON-I-To'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monitor. 

2.  Performed  by  a  monitor. 

3.  Conducted  or  taught  by  monitors  ;  as,  a  monito- 
rial school ;  monitorial  system. 

4.  Communicated  by  monitors ;  as,  monitorial  in- 
struction. 

MON-I-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  monitorial  manner. 

MON'I-TO-RY,  a.  Giving  admonition;  warning; 
instructing  by  way  of  caution. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and  in- 
structive. L'Eslrange. 

MON'I-TO-RY,  n.     Admonition  ;  warning.     Bacon. 

MON'I-TRESS,  77.     A  female  monitor. 

MONK,  (munk,)  n.  [Gr.  uovax»s,  from  povjq,  W. 
mdn,  sole,  separate ;  whence  L.  monachus :  Sax. 
77707iec,  munuc:  Fr.  moine;  Arm.  mannack;  W.  my- 
nan  ;  Sans.  71177771.] 

A  man  who  retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal 
concerns  of  the  world,  and  devotes  himself  to  re- 
ligion. Monks  usually  live  in  monasteries,  on  enter- 
ing which  they  take  a  vow  to  observe  certain  rules. 
Some,  however,  live  as  hermits  in  solitude,  and  oth- 
ers have  lived  a  strolling  life,  without  any  fixed  res- 
idence. Encyc. 

MONK'ER-Y,  77.  The  life  of  monks;  the  monastic 
life  ;  a  term  usually  applied  by  way  of  reproach. 

MONK'EY,  (lnunk'e,)  re.; pi.  Monkeys.  [It.mcmicc'iw.') 
*1.  The  popular  name  of  the  ape  and  baboon.  But 
in  zoology,  monkey  is  more  properly  the  name  of 
those  animals,  of  the  genus  Simla,  which  have  long 
tails.  Ray  distributes  animals  of  this  kind  into  three 
classes;  apes,  which  have  no  tails  ;  monkej'S,  with 
long  tails  ;  and  baboons,  with  short  tails.      Encyc. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt,  or  of  slight  kindness. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  weight  of  a  pile-driver  ;  i.  e.,  a  very  heavy 
mass  of  iron,  which,  being  on  high,  descends  with 
great  momentum  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  forces 
it  into  the  earth. 

MONK'HOOD,  1?.  The  character  of  a  monk.  Attcrbury. 

MONK'ISH,  a.    Like  a  monk,  or  pertaining  to  monks ; 

monastic;     as,   monkish  manners;    monkish   dress; 

monkish  solitude. 

MONK'S'-HEAD,  (munks'hed,)  n.      A  plant  of  the 

genus  Leontodon. 
MONK'S'-HOOD,  Ti.    An  herb  of  the  genus  Aconitum. 
MONK'S-RHfj'BARB,  71.     An  herb  of  the  genus  Ru- 

mex,  a  species  of  dock. 
MONO-€AR'DI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  pwos  and  kooiJki.] 
Having  a  single  heart,  as  fishes  and  reptiles.     It 
may  be  used  as  a  noun. 
MON-0-€AR'POUS,  a.     [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  Kapzros, 
fruit.] 

Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after  fructifica- 
tion, as  wheat,  &c.  Lindley. 
MO-NOC'E-ROS,  71.  [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  Ktpas,  horn.] 

The  unicorn. 
MON-O-CHLAM-YD'E-OUS,    a.       [Gr.    povos    and 
XAaimc.] 

In  botany,  having  a  single  covering,  that  is,  a 
calyx  without  a  corol,  or  a  corol  without  a  calyx. 

Lindley. 
MON'0-€HORD,  (mon'o-kord,)  71.     [Gr.   /iukuc,  sole, 
only,  and  x"«^n,  chord.] 

A  musical  instrument  of  one  string,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  and  demonstrating  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  musical  sounds.  P.  Cyc. 
MON'O-CHROME,  71.     [Gr.  nop.;,  sole,  and   x,ow//a, 
color.] 

A  painting  with  a  single  color.  Elmes. 

MON-O-CHRO-MAT'ie,  a.  Consisting  of  one  color, 
or  presenting  rays  of  light  of  one  color  only. 

Quart.  Jo  urn.     Jo  urn.  of  Science. 
MO-NOC'LI-NATE,  a.  [Gr.  povos,  one,  and  icAtucj,  to 
incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
one  of  the  axes  is  obliquely  inclined,  as  the  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  and  right  rhomboidal  prism. 
MO-NOC'LI-NOUS.ei.  [Gr.j7oi/oc,one, and*AiX9,bed.] 
In  botany,  hermaphrodite,  or  having  both  stamens 
and  pistils  in  every  flower. 
MON'O-eO-TYLE,  )  a.    Having  only  one 

MON-O-eO-TYL-E'DON-OUS,  j      seed-lobe  or  sem- 
inal leaf.  Martyn.     Milne. 
MON-O-OO-TYL-E'DON,  77.     [Gr.   povos,   sole,   and 
KOTuXnStoe,  a  hollow.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed- 
lobe. 
MO-NOC'RA-SY,  77.     [Gr.  novo;,  sole,  and  Kpartoj,  to 
govern.] 
Government  by  a  single  person. 
MON'O-CRAT,  71.    One  who  governs  alone. 
MO-NOCU-LAR,     I  a.     [Gr.   povos,  sole,  and  L.  oc- 
MO-NOCll-LOUS,  ,     ulus,  eye.] 

Having  one  eye  only.  Howell. 

MON'O-CULE,  77.     [Supra.]   An  insect  with  one  eye. 

Pewiailt. 

MON-O-DAC'TYL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  povos  and  cWtuAhc.] 

Having  one  finger  or  toe  only. 
MON'O-DIST,  7i.    One  who  writes  a  monody.     Scott. 
MON'O-DON,  71.     [Gr.  uovodovs,  having  one  tooth  or 
shoot.] 

The  sea-unicorn,  a  cetaceous  mammal,  which  has 
a  remarkable  horn-like  tusk  projecting  from  its  head. 


There  is  a  rudiment  of  another  tusk,  but  only  one  of 
them  is  usually  developed.  It  is  called  also  the 
Monocerus,  or  Horned  Narwhal.  Its  usual  size  is 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  Cuvier.     Encyc. 

MON-O-DRA-MAT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monodram 

MON'O-DRXME,  11.     [Gr.  povos  and  dpapa.] 
A  dramatic  performance  by  a  single  person. 

MON'O-DY,  71.  [Gr.  povo-Sta ;  povos,  sole,  and  tpln, 
song.] 

A  species  of  poem  of  a  mournful  character,  in 
which  a  single  mourner  is  supposed  to  bewail  him- 
self. Brande. 

MO-NCE'CIA,  71.  pi.  [Gr.  povos  and  otxos-]  In  bot- 
any, a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  and  pistils  are 
in  distinct  flowers  in  the  same  plant.  Linnams. 

MO-NCE'CIAN,  (-ne'shan,)    )  a.    [Gr.  uovoS,  sole,  and 

MO-NCE'CIOUS,  (-ne'shus,)  j      oik  s,  house.] 

In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  plants  whose 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  distinct  flowers,  both  grow- 
ing upon  the  same  individual. 

MO.\-0-GA'MI-A,7i.p;.[Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  yapoc, 
marriage.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  a  simple  flow- 
er, though  the  anthers  are  united.     Linnoeus.     Lee. 

MON-O-Ga'MI-AN,  )  a.     In  botany,  pertaining  to  the 

MO-NOG' A-MOUS,  j  order  Monogamia,  having  a 
simple  flower  with  united  anthers.  Lee. 

MO-NOG'A-MIST,  71.  [Supra.]  One  who  disallows 
second  marriages.  Johnson, 

MO-NOG'A-MOUS,  a.  Having  one  wife  only,  and 
not  permitted  to  marry  a  second. 

MO-NOG'A-MY,  71.  [Supra.]  The  marriage  of  one 
wife  only,  or  the  state  of  such  as  are  restrained  to  a 
single  wife.  Bp.  Hall. 

MON'0-GRAM,ti.  [Gr.  v''vos,  sole,  and  ypappta,  letter.] 
A  character  or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or 
more  letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of  a 
name  ;  used  on  seals,  &c.  Brande. 

MON'0-GRAM.-MAL,  a.  Sketching  in  the  manner  of 
a  monogram.  Fothcrby. 

MON-0-GRAM'MI€,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  monogram. 

MON'O-GRAPH,  71.  [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  yoaiin, 
description] 

A  written  account  or  description  of  a  single  thing, 
or  class  of  things  ;  as,  a  monograph  of  violets  in  bot- 
any ;  a  monograph  of  an  Egyptian  mummy 

Journ.  of  Science. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHER,  71.    A  writer  of  a  monograph, 

Partington. 

MON-O-GRAPFJ'ie,         )  a.    Drawn  in  lines  without 

MON-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      colors.       Bailey.    Ash. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  monograph. 

MON-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a 
monograph  ;  in  the  form  of  a  monograph. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHIST,  71.  One  who  writes  a  mono- 
graph. Keith. 

MO-NOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  ipai/jco, 
to  describe.] 

1.  A  description  drawn  in  lines  without  colors. 

2.  A  monograph,  or  written  account  of  some  sin- 
gle subject  or  class  of  things. 

MON-O-GYN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  pjvos,  sole,  and  yvi/r),  a  fe- 
male.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  only  one  style 
or  stigma.  Smith. 

MON-O-GYN'I-AN,  /  a.    Pertaining  to  the  order  Mon- 
MO  NOG'YN-OUS,  j     ogynia  ;  having  only  one  style 

or  stigma. 
MON'O-LITH,  71.     [Gr.  povos,  and  Aitfoc,  a  stone.] 

A  pillar,  column,  &c,  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
MON-O-LITH'ie,  j  a.  Consisting  of  a  single  stone  ; 
MON'O-LITH-AL,  \      as,  monolithic  temples  of  Nubia. 

Russcl. 
MO-NOL'O-GIST,   71.      [Gr.    povos,  sole,  and  Xoyos, 
Xeyto,  to  speak.] 

One  who  soliloquizes. 
MON'O-LOGUE,    (mon'o-log,)    n.      [Gr.   povoXoyta; 
povis,  sole,  and  Xoyos,  speech.] 

1.  A  soliloquy  ;  a  speech  uttered  by  a  person  alone. 

Dryden 

2.  A  poem,  song,  or  scene  composed  for  a  single 
performer.  Busby. 

MO-NOM'A-CHIST,  71.    One  who  fights  in  single  com- 
bat ;  a  duelist. 
MO-NOM'A-€HY,  (mo-nom'a-ke.)  n.  [Gr.  povopaxia  ; 
povos,  sole,  and  im\n,  combat.] 
A  duel  ;  a  single  combat. 
MON-O-MA'NI-A,  71. t  [Gr.  povos  and  pavin.] 

Derangement  of  a  single   faculty  of  the  mind,  or 
with  regard  to  a  particular  subject,  the  other  faculties 
being  in  regular  exercise. 
MON-O-Ma'NI-AO,  71.    A  person  affected  by  mono- 
mania. 
MON-O-Ma'NI-AC,  <*•    Affected  with  monomania,  or 

partial  derangement  of  intellect. 
MON'OME,  71.     [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  ovnpa,  name.] 
In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  has  one  term  only. 

Brande. 
MO-NOM'E-TER,  n.    A  rhythmical  series,  consisting 

of  a  single  meter. 
MON-O-MET'RIC,   a.     [Gr.  povos,  one,  and  perpov, 
measure.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  terra  applied  to  crystals  with  the 
axes  equal  or  of  one  kind,  as  the  cube,  octahedron, 
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and  dodecahedron.    'Die  same  are  also  called  tessera! 
solids. 

MO-No'MI-AL,  71.     In  algebra,  a  quantity  expressed 
by  one  term  only.  Brandt. 

MO-NOP'A-THY,  n.  [Gr  povos,  sole,  and  rratfita,  stif- 
fen n  2  ] 
Solitary  suffering  or  sensibility.  Whitlock. 

MON-O-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  *  [Gr.  uj|/o;,only,  and  nera- 
Afi',  flower-leaf.] 

[n  botany,  having  only  one  petal,  or  a  one-petaled 
corol  ;  as,  a  monopelalous  corol  or  flower.     Martyn. 

MON'OPH-THONG,  «.  [Gr.  povos,  sole, and  ip'.ioyyos, 
sound.] 

A  letter  having  one  sound.  Bcattie. 

MON-OPH-THON"GAL,  a.     Consisting  of  or  having 
a  single  sound.  Rush. 

MO-NOPH'YL-LOUS,a.  [Gr.  uovos, sole,  and  uiiAW, 
leaf  ] 

Having  one  leaf  only. 

MO-NOPH'Y-SITE,  71.     [Gr.  uovos,  only,  and  <pvois, 
nature.] 

One  of  a  sect,  in  the  ancient  church,  who  main- 
tained that  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ  became  so  blended  and  confounded  as  to  con- 
stitute but  one  nature.  Murdock. 

MO-.\OP'0-LIST,      J  n.      [Sp.    and    It.  monopolists. 

MO-NOP'O-LTZ-ER,  (      See  Monopolize.] 

One  that  monopolizes  ;  a  person  who  engrosses  a 
commodity  by  purchasing  the  whole  of  that  article 
in  market,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  at  an  advanced 
price  ;  or  one  who  has  a  license,  or  privilege  granted 
by  authority,  for  the  sole  buying  or  selling  of  any 
commodity.  The  man  who  retains  in  his  hands  his 
own  produce  or  manufacture,  is  not  a  monopolist 
within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  for  preventing  mo- 
nopolies. 

MO-NOP'O-LlZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  povos,  sole,  and  ttoj/Ugo, 
to  sell ;  Fr.  monopolar.] 

1.  To  purchase  or  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
any  commodity  or  goods  in  market,  with  the  view  of 
selling  them  at  advanced  prices,  and  of  having  the 
power  of  commanding  the  prices;  as,  to  monopolize 
sugar  or  tea. 

2.  To  engross  or  obtain  by  any  means  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  trading  to  any  place,  and  the  sole  power 
of  vending  any  commodity  or  goods  in  a  particular 
?lace  or  country  ;  as,  to  monopolize  the  India  or  Le- 
vant trade. 

T*.  Figuratively,  in  a  wider  sense,  to  engross  or  ob- 
tain the  whole  ;  as,  to  monopolize  advantages. 

Federalist,  Jay. 
MO-NOP'O-LIZ-ED,  pp.  Obtained  and  enjoyed  wholly 

or  exclusively  ;  engrossed. 
MO-NOP'O-LIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Engrossing  sole  pow- 
er or   exclusive  right ;   obtaining  possession  of  the 
whole  of  any  thing. 
MO-NOP'U-LY,   n.      [Fr.   monopole  ,*    L.  monopolium  ,• 
Gr.  iiopaTTioXia  i  u-jvot  and  rroiXcat.] 

The  sole  power  of  vending  any  species  of  goods, 
obtaned  either  by  engrossing  the  articles  in  market 
by  purchase,  or  by  a  license  from  the  government 
confirming  this  privilege.  Thus  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  Great  Britain,  once  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  granted  to  them  by  charter. 
Monopolies  by  individuals,  obtained  by  engrossing, 
are  an  offense  prohibited  by  law.  But  a  man  has  by 
natural  right  the  exclusive  power  of  vending  his  own 
produce  or  manufactures,  and  to  retain  that  exclusive 
right  is  not  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning  of  law. 
MON-O-POL'Y-LOGUE,  71.  [Gr.  povos,  ttoAuc,  and 
Ao;  >s.] 

An  exhibition  in  which  an  actor  sustains  many 
characters. 
MO-NOP'TER-AL,  a.  or  n.    [Gr.  povos  and  irrepov,  a 
wing.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  temple  or  circular 
inclosure  of  columns,  without  a  cell. 
MO-NOP'TOTE,».  [Gr.  ,101/ .5,  only,  and  7r™aic,case.] 

A  noun  having  only  one  case.  Clarke. 

MON'O-RH^'ME,  n.     [Gr.^oi>oc  and  pvBuos,  rhyme.] 
A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all  the  lines  end 
with  the  same  rhyme. 
MON-O-SEP'AL-OUS,  a.*  [Gr.  uovos  and  sepal] 

Having  one  sepal,  that  is,  when  the  sepals  are  uni- 
ted at  the  margin.  Lindlcy. 
MON-O-^PERM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  onep- 
p>,  seed.] 

Having  one  seed  only. 
MON-O-SPHEIt'ie-AL,  a.     [Gr.  povos  and  sphere.] 
Consisting  of  one  sphere  only.  Smart. 

MON'O-STICH,   (mon'o-stik,)   n.      [Gr.  povoorixov ; 
povos,  only,  and  arix>s,  verse.] 

A  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 
MON-0-STROPH'ie,a.  [Gr.povoarpo^os,  having  one 
strophe.] 

Having  one  strophe  only ;  not  varied  in  measure  ; 
written  in  unvaried  measure.  Mason. 

MON-O-SYL-LAB'IC,  a.  [See  Monosyllable.]   Con- 
sisting of  one  syllable  ;  as,  a  monosyllabic  word. 

2.  Consisting  of  words  of  one  syllable  ;  as,  a  mon- 
ositllabic  verse. 
MON-O-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.     [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  auA- 
\o0>l,  a  syllable.] 
A  word  of  one  syllable. 
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MON  O-SYL'LA  BLED,  a.  Formed  into  one  sylla- 
ble. Cleavcland. 

MON-OTHAL'A-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  povos,  only,  and 
OaXapos,  chamber.] 

One-chambered  ;  applied  to  cephalopods  having  a 
unilocular  shell.  P.  Cyc. 

MON'O-THE-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  povos,  only,  and  Vsos, 
God.] 

The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  existence  of  one  God 
only.  rfsiat.  Res. 

MON'O-THE-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  one  God 
onlv. 

MON-O-THE-IST'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  monotheism. 

MO-NOTH'E-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  povos,  one,  and  JtAijo-ij, 
will.] 

One  of  an  ancient  sect,  who  held  that  the  union  of 
two  natures  in  Christ  produced  but  one  will. 

Murdock. 

MO-NOTH'E-LIT-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  mo- 
nothelit.es. 

MO-NOT'OM-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  povos  and  rcpvu.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  its  cleavage  distinct  only  in 
a  single  direction.  Shepard. 

MON'0-ToNE,  71.  [See  Monotony-.]  The  utterance 
of  successive  syllables  on  one  unvaried  key  or  line 
of  pitch.  E.  Porter. 

MON-O-TON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  monotone. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS,  a.  Continued  with  dull  uniform- 
ity. 

MO-NOT'O-NOUS-LY,  ado.    With  one  uniform  tone. 

Wares. 

MO-NOT'O-NY,  71.  [Gr.  povorovia  ;  povos,  sole,  and 
tovos,  sound.] 

1.  A  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  modifications 
of  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull  uniformity.  [It 
is  not  the  same  with  the  monotone,  which  is  often 
used  with  propriety  in  emphasis',  solemn  speaking, 
&c] 

2.  Figuratioely,  an  irksome  sameness  or  want  of 
variety. 

At  sea,  every  thin*  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
expanse  attracts  attention.  Irving. 

MON-O-TREM'A-TOUS,  a.  [Gr.  povos  and  rpnpa, 
perforation.] 

Having  only  one  external  opening  for  urine  and 
other  excrements,  as  certain  animals  of  the  order 
Edentata. 

MON-O-TRIG'LYPH,  71.  A  kind  of  intercolumniation 
in  which  only  one  triglyph  and  twometopa  are  intro- 
duced. Owilt. 

MO-NOX'Y-LON,  77.     [Gr.  uovos  and  tuXoi/.] 

A  canoe  or  boat  made  from  one  piece  of  timber. 

MONSIEUR',  (mos-seer',)  ?i.  TFr.j  Sir ;  Mr. ;  some- 
times used  for  a  Frenchman.  '  Johnson. 

MON-SOON',  n.  A  periodical  wind,  blowing  six 
months  from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass, then  changing  and  blowing  the  same  time  from 
the  opposite  quarter.  The  monsoons  prevail  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  are  called  also  trade  winds.  But 
we  usually  give  the  denomination  of  trade  winds  to 
those  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the  same 
point,  as  the  winds  within  the  tropics  on  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

MON'STER,  71.  [L.  monstrurn,  from  monstro,  to  show. 
So  we  say  in  English,  a  sight.     See  Muster.] 

1.  An  animal  produced  with  a  shape  or  with  parts 
that  are  not  natural,  as  when  the  body  is  ill  formed 
or  distorted,  or  the  limbs  too  few  or  too  many,  or 
when  any  part  is  extravagantly  out  of  proportion, 
either  through  defect  or  excess. 

2.  Any  unnatural  production  ;  something  greatly 
deformed.  Monsters  are  common  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Encyc. 

3.  A  person  so  wicked  as  to  appear  horrible  ;  one 
unnaturally  wicked  or  mischievous.  So  a  parricide 
is  called  a  monster. 

MON'STER,  v.  t.    To  make  monstrous.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
MON'STER-TaM-ING,  a.    Taming  monsters. 

Hamilton. 
MON'STRANCE.  71.  *  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
framework  of  goltl  or  silver,  in  which  the  consecrated 
wafer  or  host  is  held  up  to  view  before  the  congre- 
gation. [See  Remohstrance,]  Oloss.  of  Jlrclut. 
MON-STROS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  monstrous, 
or  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature. 

We  often  read  of  monstrous  births;  but  we  see  a  greater  mo7i- 
Btrosily  in  education,  when  a  father  begets  a  sou  and  trains 
him  up  into  a  beast.  Soum. 

2.  An  unnatural  production;  that  which  is  mon- 
strous. 
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A  monjtrosity 

ity  of  a  species. 

MON'STROUS,  a.     (L.  monstrosus.] 

1.  Unnatural  in  torni ;  deviating  greatly  from  the 
natural  form  ;  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature  ; 
as,  a  monstrous  birth  or  production. 

2.  Strange  ;  very  wonderful ;  generally  expressive 
of  dislike.  Shak. 

3.  Enormous ;  huge  ;  extraordinary  ;  as,  a  771071- 
strous  hight  ;  a  monstrous  tree  or  mountain.    Pope. 

4.  Shocking  to  the  sight  or  other  senses;  hateful. 
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MON'STROUS,  ado.  Exceedingly;  very  much;  as, 
monstrous  hard  ;  monstrous  thick. 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  colloquial  and  vulgar.] 
MON'STROUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  out  of  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature  ;  hence,  shockingly  ;  terribly  ; 
hideously  ;  horribly  ;  as,  a  man  monstrously  wicked. 
2.  To  a  great  degree  ;  enormously  ;  extravagantly. 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monsirously  in  love,  Dryden. 

MON'STROUS-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  mon- 
strous. 
2.  Enormity;  irregular  nature  or  behavior.   Shak. 
MON-TAN'IC,  a.   [L.  montanus,  from  mons,  mountain.] 
Pertaining  to  mountains  ;  consisting  in  mountains. 

Kirwatu 
MON'TAN-ISM,  71.     The  tenets  of  Montanus. 
MON'TAN-IST,  71.    A  follower  of  Montanus,  a  Phryg- 
ian bishop  and  enthusiast  of  the  second  century,  who 
claimed  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt  in 
him,  and  employed  him  as  an  instrument  for  purifying 
and  guiding  men  in  the  Christian  life.       Murdock. 
MON-TAN-IST'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the   heresy  of 

Montanus. 
MON'TAN-IZE,  v.  i.    To  follow  the  opinions  of  Mon 

tanus.  Hooker. 

MONT'ANT,  71.     [Fr.,  from  monter,  to  mount.] 

1.  A  term  in  fencing.  Shak. 

2.  An  upright  piece  in  anv  framework. 
MONT  DE  PIETE.     See  Lombard  House. 
MON'TEM,  ji.     A  custom  among  the  scholars  at  Eton 

school,  England,  of  going  every  third  year,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  to  a  hillock,  (L.  ad  montetn,  whence  the 
name,)  and  exacting  money  from  all  passers  by,  to 
support  at  the  university  the  senior  scholar  of  the 
school^  Bran.de. 

MON-TE'RO,  71.     [Sp.  montera.] 

A  horseman's  cap.  Bacon. 

MON-TETH',  77.  A  vessel  in  which  glasses  are 
washed  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

King. 

MONTH, (munth,)n.  [Sax. monath,frommona,the moon  ; 
D.  maandj  G.  monath;  Svv.  manad;  Dan.  moaned  i 
L.  mcnsis;  Gr.  unv,  a  month,  from  pnvn,  the  moon.] 
A  space  or  period  of  time  constituting  one  of  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  year.  Month  properly  signifies 
the  period  of  the  mooii's  revolution  from  any  point 
in  the  heavens  round  to  the  same  point  again,  called 
a  lunar  month.  One  species  of  this,  called  the  synodi- 
cal  month,  is  the  time  from  one  conjunction  or  new 
moon  to  another,  a  period  of  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  and  3  seconds  ;  another  species,  called  the 
siderial  month,  is  the  time  between  the  moon's  passing 
from  any  star  and  its  return  to  the  same  star  again, 
a  period  of  27  days,  7  hours,-  43  minutes,  and  11J 
seconds.  The  term  solar  month  has  been  applied  to 
the  space  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through 
one  sign,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac.  The 
mean  length  of  this  period  is  30  days,  10  hours,  29 
minutes,  4  seconds. 

In  popular  language,  four  weeks  are  called  a  month, 
being  nearly  the  length  of  the  lunar  month.  A  cal- 
endar month  consists  of  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine, 
thirty,  or  thirty-one  days,  as  the  months  stand  in 
calendars  or  almanacs.  Olmsted.     Barlow. 

MONTH'LING,  (nmnth-)  71.     The  being  of  a  month. 

MON'TH'LY,  (munth'le,)  a.  Continued  a  month  or 
performed  in  a  month  ;  as,  the  montldy  revolution  of 
the  moon. 

2.  Doneorhappeningonceamonth,orevery  month; 
as,  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer ;  a  monthly  visit. 

MONTH'LY,  71.  A  publication  which  appears  regu- 
larly once  a  month. 

MONTH'LY,  adv.  Once  a  month;  in  every  month. 
The  moon  changes  monthly. 

2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon  ;  in  the 
manner  of  a  lunatic.     [Not  used.]  Middleton. 

MONTH'S' -MIND,  n.  Earnest  desire  ;  strong  inclina- 
tion. Hudibras. 

This  phrase  originated  in  the  remembrance  days 
of  monkish  times,  when,  at  periodical  seasons,  the 
mind  or  memory  of  a  bountiful  testator  was  to  be 
kept  alive  by  masses  and  prayers.  Smart. 

MON'TI-CLE,  71.  A  little  mount ;  a  hillock  ;  some- 
times written  Monticule.  Lxjcll. 

MON-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.     [L.  771071.5 and  Gr.  yevos.] 
Produced  on  a  mountain. 

MONT-MaR'TRITE,  71.  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
color,  occurring  massive,  and  found  at  Montmartre, 
near  Paris.  It  is  soft,  but  resists  the  weather.  It  is 
a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

lire. 

MON'TOIR,  (mon'twor,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  horsemanship,  a 
stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a  horse. 

MON-TROSS'.     [See  Matross.] 

MON'TIJRE,  7i.  [Fr.]  Literally,  that  on  which  one 
is  mounted  ;  a  saddle  horse.  Spenser.     Toone. 

MON'U-MENT,  71.  [L.  monumentum,  from  monco,  to 
admonish  or  remind.] 

1.  Any  tiling  by  which  the  memory  of  a  person  ot 
an  event  is  preserved  or  perpetuated  ,  a  building, 
stone,  or  other  thing,  placed  or  erected  to  remind 
ill'  11  of  the  person  who  raised  it,  or  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, or  of  any  remarkable  event ;  as  a  mauso)-  im, 
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MOO 

a  pillar,  a  pyramid,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  tombstone, 
and  the  like.  A  pillar  of  20(1  feet  in  night,  composed 
of  Portland  stone,  was  erected  in  London  as  a  monu- 
ment to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  great  conflagra- 
tion in  1666.  A  -monument  is  erected  on  Bunker  Hill 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  June  17,  1775. 

2.  A  stone,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  or  other  durable 
thing,  intended  to  mark  the  bounds  of  states,  towns, 
or  distinct  possessions,  and  preserve  the  memory  of 
divisional  lines.  JVew  England. 

3.  A  thing  that  reminds  or  gives  notice. 
MON-tJ-MENT'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  monument ; 

as,  a  monumental  inscription 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument ;  memorial ;  preserving 
memory. 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.  Milton. 

A  work  outlasuug  monumental  brass.  Pope. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  tomb  ;  as,  monumental  rest. 

Crashaw. 
MON-LT-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  memorial. 

Oayton. 
2.  By  means  of  monuments.  Oliddon. 

MOO,  v.  i.     To  make  the  noise  of  a  cow  ;  a  child's 

wo~d.  Smart. 

MOOD,  n.     [Fr.  mode  ;  L.  modus.     See  Mode.] 

1.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syllogistic  argument;  the 
regular  determination  of  propositions  according  to 
their  quantity,  as  universal  or  particular,  and  their 
quality,  as  affirmative  or  negative.     Watts.    Encyc. 

2.  Style  of  music.  Milton.     Encyc. 

3.  The  variation  of  a  verb  to  express  manner  of 
action  or  being.     [See  Mode.] 

In  the  foregoing  senses,  and  in  all  cases,  this  word, 
when*  der'ved  from  the  Latin  modus,  ought  to  be 
written  Mode,  it  being  a  distinct  word  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 
MOOD,  n.  [Goth,  mod,  anger  ;  Sax.  mod,  Sw.  mod, 
the  mind,  a  lofty  mind,  pride,  violence  ;  modig, 
proud,  spirited  ;  G.  muth,  mind,  mood,  courage, 
mettle,  spirit  ;  D.  mord ;  Dan.  mood,  mod,  heart, 
courage,  mettle.  We  observe  these  words  unite  the 
sense  of  mind  with  that  of  spirit,  courage,  anger, 
for  the  primary  sense  is  derived  from  moving,  driv- 
ing, or  rushing  forward,  or  from  exciting.  VVe  ob- 
serve analogous  cases  in  the  L.  animus  and  Gr.  dvn  j. 
Class  Md,  No.  19,  24,  25.] 

1.  Temper  of  mind  ;  temporary  state  of  the  mind 
in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling ;  humor  ;  as,  a  melan- 
choly mood  i  an  angry  mood ;  a  suppliant  mood. 

Dryden.  ,  Addison. 

2.  Anger  ;  heat  of  temper.  Hooker. 
[In  this  sense  little  used,  unless  qualified  by  an 

adjective.] 
MOOD'I-LY,  adv.     [from  moody.']    Sadly.    [Obs.] 
MOOD'I-NESS,  n.     Anger  ;  peevishness. 
MOOD'Y,  tx.t  [Sax.  modig,  angry.] 

1.  Angry  ;  peevish  ;  fretful  ;  out  of  humor. 

Every  peevish,  vioody  malcontent.  Rowe. 

2.  Mental ;  intellectual ;  as,  moody  food.  [Ofts.] 

3.  Sad  ;  pensive.  [S/wA. 

4.  Violent  ;  furious. 

MOON,  n.  Sax.  mona  ;  Goth,  mena  ;  Dan.  maane  ; 
Sw.  mana  ;  D.  maan;  G.  mond  ;  Gr.  pni'n,  Doric, 
paia;  Lapponic,  mana.] 

1.  The  heavenly  orb  which  revolves  round  the 
earth  ;  a  secondary  planet  or  satellite  of  the  earth, 
whose  light,  borrowed  from  the  sun,  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  and  serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  60  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth,  or  238,545  miles.  [See 
Month.] 

2.  A  month.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  rude  na- 
tions use  the  name  of  the  moon  ;  as,  seven  ?noons. 

Half-moon  ;   in  fortification,  a  figure  resembling  a 
crescent._ 
MOON'-BEAM,  n.    A  ray  of  light  from  the  moon. 

Dnfden. 
MOON'-BLaST-ED,  a.    Blasted  by  the  influence  of 

the  moon.  Coleridge. 

MOON'-€aLF,  (-k'af,)  n.  A  monster;  a  false  con- 
ception. Shak. 

•2.  A  mole  or  mass  of  fleshy  matter  generated  in 
the  uterus. 

3.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Dryden. 
MOON'-CUL'MIN-A-TING,  a.     A  term  applied  to  a 

star  which  culminates  or  comes  to  the  meridian  at  or 

about  the  same  time  with  the  moon.  E.  C.  Herrick. 
MOON'ioD,  a.     Taken  for  the  moon.  Milton. 

MOON'ET,  n.     A  little  moon.  Hail. 

MOON'-EYE,  n.    An  eye  affected  bv  the  moon. 
MOON'-EY-ED,  (-kle,)  a.     Having  eyes  affected  by 

the  revolutions  of  the  moon. 
2.  Dim-ey<;d  ;  purblind.  Ainsioarth. 

MOON'-FISH,  n.     A  fish  whose  tail  fin  is  shaped  like 

a  half-moon.  Grew, 

MOON'ISH,  a.    Like  the  moon  ;  variable.         Shak. 
MOON'LESS.  a.  Not  favored  with  moonlight.  Dryden. 
MOON'LIGHT,  n.     The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
MOCN'LiGIIT,  (lite,)  a.    Illuminated  by  the  moon  ; 

as,  moonlight,  revels.  Shak. 

MOON'LING,  n.     A  simpleton.  JB  Jonson. 

MOON'-LOV-.ED,  (-luvd,)  a.    Loved  when  the  moon 

shines.  Milton. 


MOO 

MOON'-SEED,  n.  A  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
Menispermum,  so  called  from  the  crescent-like  form 
of  the  seeds.  P.  Cue. 

MOON'SHEE,  7i.  The  name  given,  in  India,  to  a 
Mohammedan  professor  or  teaciier  of  language. 

Malcom. 

MOON'SHINE.n.    The  light  of  the  moon.      Dryden, 

2.  Figuratively,  show  without  substance  or  reality. 

3.  In  burlesque,  a  month.  Shak. 
A  matter  of  moonshine ;  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 

or  of  indifference. 
MOON'SHTNE,   1  a.    Illuminated  bv  the  moon  ;  as,  a 
MOON'SHlN-Y,  \      fair,  moonshine  night.     Clarendon. 

1  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonstiiny  night.  Addison. 

MOON'-STONE,  71.  A  nearly  pellucid  variety  of  feld- 
spar, or  adularia,  showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflec- 
tions from  within.  It  is  cut  with  aspheroidal  surface, 
and  employed  as  a  gem.  Dana. 

MOON'STRUCK,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
moon;  lunatic;  as,  moonstruck  madness.      Milton. 

MOON'-TRE'FOIL,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of  South- 
ern Europe,  Medicago  arborea  ;  also  called  Tree- 
medic  Loudon. 

MOON'-WORT,  n.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Lunaria, 
often  called  Honesty  ;  also,  a  fern  of  the  genus  Bo- 
trychitim.  Loudon. 

MOON'Y,  a.  Lunated  ;  having  a  crescent  for  a  stand- 
ard ;  in  resemblance  of  the  moon  ;  as,  the  moony 
troops,  or  moony  host,  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey. 

Philips.     Fenton. 

MOOTt,  y?.  [Sax.  /nor,  a  mountain,  a  pool  or  hike,  a 
plain  ;  D.  moer  ;  G.  mohr ;  Fr.  mare  :  Dan.  myre.] 

A  name  given  to  extensive  wastes  covered  with 
heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  soil,  but  sometimes 
marshy,  and  abounding  in  peat.  P.  Cyc. 

MOOR,  K.  [D-  moor;  G.  mohr;  Fr.  maurc ;  Gr.  uuav- 
pes,  fidiwioc,  darJt,  obscure.] 

A  native  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  called  by 
the  Romans,  from  the  color  of  the  people.  Maurita- 
nia, the  country  of  dark-complexioned  people.  The 
same  country  is  now  called  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
&c. 

MOOR,  v.  t.  [Sp.  and  Port.  awAirra,  a  cable,  and  a 
command  to  belay  or  fasten  ;  amarrar,  to  moor,  as  a 
ship  ;  Fr.  amurrer ;  Arm.  amarra  ;  D.  maarcn  ;  allied 
probably  to  L.  moror ;  Fr.  detneurcr,  to  delay.  It  is 
composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon  merran, 
amerran,  amyrran,  to  hinder,  to  mar.] 

To  confine  or  secure  a  ship  in  a  particular  station, 
as  by  cables  and  anchors,  or  by  chains,  or  weigiits 
beneath  the  water.  A  ship  is  never  said  to  be  moored 
when  she  rides  by  a  single  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOOR,  v.  i.    To  b»  confined  by  cables  or  chains. 

On  oozy  ground  his  -"alleys  TTioor.  Dnjden. 

MOOR'AGE,  ri.     A  place  for  mooring. 

MOOR'-COCK,* )  71.     Names  of  the  red  grouse  or  gor- 

MOOR'-FOWL,  )     cock  ;  Tctrao  Scoticus  of  Linnaeus. 
P.  Cue.     Ed.  Encyc. 

MOOR'-ITEN,  71.  The  common  English  name  for  the 
gallinule  or  water-hen  ;  Fulica  chloropus  of  Limiceus. 

MOOR'-GAME,  7i.     Grouse  ;  red-game.  [P.  Cyc. 

MOOR' ED,  pp.  Made  fast  ill  a  "station  by  cables  or 
chains. 

MOOR'ING,  ppr.  Confining  to  a  station  by  cables  or 
chains. 

MOOR'ING,  7i.  In  seamen's  language,  moorings  are 
the  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbor  to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOR'ISH,  a.     Marshy;  fenny;  watery. 

Along  the  moorish  fena.  Tliomson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Moors  in  Africa. 

MOOR'LAND,  n.  A  marsh  or  tract  of  low,  watery 
ground.  Mortimer.     Stcifl. 

2.  Land  rising  into  moderate  hills,  foul,  cold,  and 
full  of  bogs,  as  in  Staffordshire,  England. 

MOOR'-SToNE,  71.  A  species  of  English  granite,  used 
as  a  coarse  building  stone.  Owilt. 

MOOR'  Y,  a.     Marshy;  fenny;  boggy;  watery. 

As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales.  Fair/ax. 

MOOSE,  (moos,)  71.  [A  native  Indian  name  ;  Kniste- 
neaux,  mouswah ;  Algonquin,  mouse.     Mackenzie.] 

An  animal  of  the  genus  Cervus,  and  the  largest  of 
the  deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  night  of  17 
hands,  and  weighing  1200  pounds.  This  animal  has 
a  short,  thick  neck,  and  an  upright  mane,  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  long,  coarse  hair.  The  male 
has  large,  pahnated  horns.  The  eyes  are  small,  the 
ears  a  foot  long,  very  broad  and  slouching  ;  the  upper 
lip  is  square,  hangs  over  the  lower  one,  and  has  a 
deep  sulcus  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  appear  bifid.  This 
animal  inhabits  cold,  northern  climates,  being  found 
in  the  American  forests  of  Canada  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Europe 
and  Asia.     It  is  the  Elk  of  Etirope.     Encyc.  Amer. 

MOOT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  motian,  to  meet,  to  debate  ;  Sw. 
mbta,  to  meet,  to  fall,  to  come  to  or  on  ;  Goth,  motyan. 
(See  Meet,  of  which  this  word  is  a  different  orthog- 
raphy.) The  sense  of  debate  is  from  meeting,  like 
encounter,  from  the  French  ;  for  meeting  gives  rise  to 
the  sense  of  opposing,  and  the  Dan.  mod,  and  Sw. 
e77ior.,  against,  a  preposition  answering  to  L.  contra, 
Fr.  contrc,  is  from  this  root.] 


MOR 

To  debate;  to  discuss;  to  argue  for  and  against. 
The  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  disputes  of  stu- 
dents in  law,  who  state  a  question  and  discuss  it, 
by  way  of  exercise  to  qualify  themselves  for  arguing 
causes  in  court. 

MOOT,  v.  i.    To  argue  or  plead  on  a  supposed  cause. 

MOOT,  \  n.    A  point,  case,  or  question,  to  be 

MOOT'-CaSE,    >     mooted  or  debated  •  a  disputable 

MOOT'-POINT,  >      case  ;  an  unsettled  question. 

In  this  moot-case  your  judgment  to  refuse.  Dryden. 

MOOT'A-BLE,a.  Capable  of  being  mooted  or  debated. 

MOOT'-CoURT,  ?i.  In  law  schools,  a  meeting  or  court 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  points  of  law. 

MOOT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Debated;  disputed;  controvert- 

MOOT'ER,  71.     A  disputer  of  a  mooted  case.  [ed. 

MOOT'-IIALL,     j  71.    A  town  hall ;  hall  of  judgment. 

MOOT'-HOUSE,  j      [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MOOT'ING,  ppr.     Disputing  ;  debating  for  exercise. 

MOOT'ING,  71.    The  exercise  of  disputing  or  debating. 

MOP,  71.     [W.  mop,  or  771077a  :  L.  mappa.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums  or 
coarse  yarn,  fastened  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  clean- 
ing floors.  S:r,ift. 

2.  A  wry  mouth.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
MOP,  v.  t.    To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop. 

MOP,  v.  i.     To  make  a  wry  mouth.  [Not  used.]     Sltal:. 
MOPE,  v.  i.     [I  have  not  found  this  word,  unless  in 

the  D.  moppen,  to  pout.] 
To  be  very  stupid  ;  to  be  very  dull ;  to  drowse  ;  to 

be  spiritless  or  gloomy. 

Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy,  lilillon. 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  nol  so  mope.  Shak. 

MOPE,  v.  t.     To  make  stupid  or  spiritless. 

MoPE,  7i.     A  stupid  or  low-spirited  person  ;  a  drone. 

MoP'ED,  (mopt,)  pp.     Made  stupid. 

A  young,  low-spirilcd,  moped  creature.  Locke. 

MOPE'-EY-ED,  (mope'ide)  a.     [Q.U.  Gr.  pv^tp.] 
Short-sighted;  purblind.  Bramhall. 

MoP'ING,  ppr-.  or  a.  Affected  with  dullness;  spirit- 
less ;  gloomy. 

MoP'ISH,  a.     Dull;  spiritless;  stupid;  dejected. 

MoP'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  mopish  manner. 

MoP'ISH-NESS,  71.     Dejection;  dullness;  stupidity. 

MOP'PED,  (mopt,)  pp.    Rubbed  or  wiped  with  a  mop. 

MOP'PET,  }         re  ,  - 

MOP'SEY   1  "•     Lfrom  moP  >  ■"■  maPlm-] 

A  rag  baby  ;  a  puppet  made  of  cloth ;  a  fondling 
name  of  a  little  girl.  Dryden. 

MOP' PING,  ppr.    Rubbing  or  drying  with  a  mop. 

Mo'PUS,  17.     A  mope  ;  a  drone.  Swift, 

MO-RaINE',  71.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  lines  of 
blocks  and  gravel  extending  along  the  sides  of  sep- 
arate glaciers,  and  along  the  middle  part  of  glaciers 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  or  more  separate  ones. 

MOR'AL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  moral;  It.  morale  ;  L.  mara- 
lis :  from  7710s,  morbs,  manner.  The  elements  of  this 
word  are  probably  Mr  ;  but.  I  know  not  the  primary 
sense.     The  word  coinciaes  in  elements  with  Ar. 


j.,0  marra,  to  pass,  to  walk.     If  the  original  sense 

of  the  L.  mos,  moris,  was  settled  custom,  the  word 
may  be  from  the  root  of  moror,  to  stop,  delay  ;  Eng. 
demur.  J 

1.  Relating  to  the  practice,  manners,  or  conduct  of 
men,  as  social  beings,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
with  reference  to  right  and  wrong.  The  word  moral 
is  applicable  to  actions  that  are  good  or  evil,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  and  has  reference  to  the  law  of  God  as 
the  standard  by  which  their  character  is  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  word,  however,  may  be  applied  to  ac- 
tions which  affect  only,  or  primarily  and  principally, 
a  person's  own  happiness. 

Keep  at  the    least  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions,  which 

have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  hooker. 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands.  Dryden. 

2.  Subject  to  the  moral  law,  and  capable  of  moral 
actions  ;  bound  to  perform  social  duties  ;  as,  a  moral 
agent  or  being. 

3.  Supported  by  the  evidence  of  reason  or  proba- 
bility ;  founded  on  experience  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  ;  as,  moral  certainty,  distinguished  from 
physical  or  mathematical  certainty  or  demonstration. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  styled  Infallible,  and 
moral  certainty  may  be  properly  styled  indubitable. 

Wilkins. 


4.  Conformed  to  rules  of  right,  or  to  the  divine  law 
respecting  social  duties  ;  virtuous  ;  just ;  as  when  we 
say,  a  particular  action  is  not  moral. 

5.  Conformed  to  law  and  right  in  exterior  deport- 
ment ;  as,  he  leads  a  good  moral  life. 

6.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to  vice 
and  virtue. 

"Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  cri'st.  Shak. 

7.  In  general,  moral  denotes  something  which  re- 
spects the  conduct  of  men,  and  their  relations  as  so- 
cial beings  whose  actions  have  a  bearing  on  each 
other's  rights  and  happiness,  and  are  therefore  right 
or  wrong,  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  as,  moral  character ; 
moral  views  ;  moral  knowledge  ;  moral  sentiments  ; 
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moral  maxims  ;  moral  approbation  ;  moral  doubts  ; 
moral  justice  ;  moral  virtues  ;  moral  obligations,  &c. 
Or  moral  denotes  something  which  respects  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man,  as  distinct  from  his  physical 
powers.  Thus  we  speak  of  moral  evidence,  moral 
arguments,  moral  persuasion,  moral  certainty,  moral 
force,  which  operate  on  the  mind. 

Moral  lam  ;  the  law  of  God,  which  prescribes  the 
moral  or  social  duties,  and  prohibits  the  transgression 
of  them. 

Moral  philosophy ;  the  science  of  duty ;  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man  as  a  social  being,  of  the  duties  which  result 
from  his  social  relations,  and  the  reasons  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

Moral  sense;  an  innate  or  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong;  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong  in  moral  conduct,  which  approves 
some  actions  and  disapproves  others,  independent  of 
education  or  the  knowledge  of  any  positive  rule  or 
law.  But  the  existence  of  any  such  moral  sense  is 
very  much  doubted.  Puley.     Encyc. 

MOR'AL,  n.    Morality  ;  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
duties  of  life.     [Not much  used.]  Prior. 

2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  fable  lo  form  the  morals. 

The  moral  is  Ihe  first  business  of  the  poet.  Dryden. 

MOR'AL,  v.  i.     To  moralize.     [Not  in  use.] 
MOR'AL-ER,  •«.     A  moralizer.     [Not  in  use.]    Sliak. 
MOR'AL-IST,  n.     [It.  moralista;  Fr.  moraliste.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life,  or  a  writer 
of  essays  intended  to  correct  vice  and  inculcate 
moral  duties.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties;  a  mere  moral 
person.  Hammond. 

MO-RAL'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  moralili.] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  system  of  moral  duties,  or  the 
duties  of  men  in  their  social  character;  ethics. 

The  system  of  morality  lo  he  gathered  from  the  writings  of  an- 
cient sages  falls  very  short  of  thai  delivered  in  the  gospel. 

Swift. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  moral  duties  ;  virtue.  We 
often  admire  the  politeness  of  men  whose  morality 
we  question. 

3.  The  quality  of  an  action  which  renders  it  good  ; 
the  conformity  of  an  act  to  the  divine  law,  or  to  the 
principles  of  rectitude.  This  conformity  implies 
that  the  act  must  be  performed  by  a  free  agent,  and 
from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  This 
is  the  strict  theological  and  scriptural  sense  of  mo- 
rality. But  we  often  apply  the  word  to  actions 
which  accord  with  justice  and  human  laws,  without 
reference  to  the  motives  from  which  they  proceed. 

4.  A  kind  of  allegorical  play,  so  termed  because  it 
consisted  of  moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue,  be- 
tween such  characters  as  Charity,  Faith,  Death,  &c. 
Such  plays  were  occasionally  exhibited  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Encyc.  Mmer. 

MOR-AL-I-'/A'TION,  n.     Moral  reflections,  or  the  act 

of  making  moral  reflections.  fVarton. 

2.   Explanation  in  a  moral  sense.  Elyot. 

MOR'AL-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  moraliser  ;  Sp.  moraliiar  ;  It. 
moraliziare.] 

1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose,  or  to  explain  in  a 
moral  sense. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb.        L'Estrange. 
Did  he  not  moralize  ibis  spectacle  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  manners  or  examples.    Spenser. 

3.  To  render  moral  or  virtuous ;  to  correct  the 
morals  of. 

It  hail  a  large  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people  of  the 
cooniry.  Ramsay. 

[This  sense,  though  the  most  strictly  etymological, 
is  rare,  but  not  to  be  condemned.] 
MOR'AL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  speak  or  write  on  moral  sub- 
jects, or  to  make  moral  reflections. 
MOR'AL-IZ-ED,  pp.     Applied  to  a  moral  purpose,  or 
explained  in  a  moral  sense. 

2.  Rendered  moral  or  less  corrupt.  Ch.  Relirr.  Appeal. 
MOR'AL-XZ-ER,  n.    One  who  moralizes. 
MOR'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Applying  to  a  moral  purpose, 
or  explaining  in  a  moral  sense. 
2.  Making  moral  reflections  in  words  or  writing. 
MOR'AL-lZ-ING,  «.     The  application  of  facts  to  a 
moral  purpose,  or  the  making  of  moral  reflections. 

His  moralizings  arc  always  pleasant,  and  he  does  not  spare, 
where  he  thinks  it  useful  lo  moralize.  Ch.  Ob. 

MOR'AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  morality. 

By  good,  morally  so  called,  bonujn  honestum  ought  chiefly  to  be 
understood.  South. 

2.  Virtuously;  honestly;  according  to  moral  rules 
in  external  deportment.     He  resolves  to  live  morally. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  divine  law.  An 
action  is  not  in  strictness  morally  good,  which  does 
not  proceed  from  good  motives,  or  a  principle  of  love 
and  obedience  to  the  divine  law  and  to  the  law- 
giver. Charity  bestowed  to  gratify  pride,  or  justice 
done  by  compulsion,  can  not  be  morally  good  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

4  According  to  the  evidence  of  human  reason,  or 
of  probabilities,  founded  on  facts  or  experience  ;  ac- 
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cording  to  the  usual  course  of  things  and  human 
judgment. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  a  hvpocrite  to  keep  himself  long-  on 
his  guard.  L'Estrange. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  I  am  morally  certain  that  a  mind  free 
from  passion  and  prejudice  is  more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judg- 
ment than  one  biased  by  affection  and  interest.        Willane. 

MOR'ALS,  n.  pi.  The  practice  of  the  duties  of  life  j 
as,  a  man  of  correct  morals. 

2.  Conduct  j  behavior  j  course  of  iife,  in  regard  to 
good  and  evil. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  cou'id  make  them,  have 
been  solicitous  to  have  their  children  virtuously  and  piously 
educated.  SouOt. 

What  can  laws  do  without  morals  ?  Franklin. 

MO-RASS',  7i.     [D.  moeras,  from  moer,  a  marsh  ;  Sw 

moras;    G.  morast ;    Sax.  mcrsc ;    Fr.   morals;    from 

marc  or  moor,  a  tract  of  level  ground.] 

A  marsh  ;  a  fen  j  a  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground. 

Watts.     Thomson. 
MO-RASS'Y,  a.     Marshy  ;  fenny.  Pennant. 

MO-RA'VI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Moravia,  or  to  the 

United  Brethren. 
MO-Ra'VI-AN,  n.     One  of  a  religious  sect,  called  the 

United  Brethren. 
MO-Ra'VT-AN-ISM,  n.    The  religious  system  of  the 

Moravians. 
MOR'BID,  a.  t  [L.  morbidus,  from  morbus,  a  disease, 

from  the  root  of  morior,  to  die  ;  W.  marw,  to  die, 

from  mar,  laid  flat.     The  sense  of  the  verb,  then,  is, 

to  fall,   fail,  or  sink  ;    Ir.  marbh,   W.    marw,   dead. 

In  Ch.  inra  is  to  be  sick.     Class  Mr,  No.  12.] 

Diseased  ;   sickly  ;    not  sound  and  healthful ;   as, 

morbid  humors ;    a  morbid   constitution;    a  mxirbid 

state  of  the  juices  of  a  plant ;  a  morbid  sensibility. 
MOR'BID-LY,  adv.     In  a  morbid  or  diseased  manner. 
MOR'BID-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  beingdiseased,  sickly, 

or  unsound. 
MOR-BIF'IC,  i   a.      [Fr.   morbifrque ;    L.    morbus, 

MOR-BIF'I€-AL,  \       disease,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Causing  disease;   generating   a  sickly  state;    as, 

morbific,  matter. 
MOU-BIL/LOUS,  a.     [L.  morbilli,  measles,  a  medical 

term,  from  morbus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  measles;  measly;  partaking  of 

the  nature  of  measles,  or  resembling  the  eruptions  of 

MOR-BoSE',  a.     [L.  morbosus.]  [that  disease. 

Proceeding  from  disease  ;    unsound  ;    unhealthy  ; 

as,  a  morbose  tumor  or  excrescence  in  plants.    Ray. 
MOR-BOS'I-TY,  n.     A  diseased  state.  Brown. 

MOR-CEJW',  (mor-so',)  n.     [Fr.]     A  bit ;  a  morsel. 
MOR-DA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  mordax,  infra.] 

1.  Biting  ;  given  to  biting.  Evelyn. 

2.  Figuratively,  sarcastic.  Smart. 
MOR-DA'CIOUS-LY,  ado.     In  a  biting  manner  ;  sar- 
castically.                                                         Waterhousc. 

MOll-DAC'I-TY,  (-das'e-te,)  ?^.  [L.  mordacitas,  from 
mordco,  to  bite.] 

The  quality  of  biting. 
MOR'DANT,  a.     [Fr.]     Biting. 

MOR'DANT,  7i.  [Fr.,  biting.]  A  substance  which 
has  a  chemical  affinity  for  coloring  matter,  and 
serves  to  fix  colors  ;  such  as  alum.  Fourcroy. 

9.  In  gilding,  any  sticky  matter  by  which  the  gold 
leaf  is  made  to  adhere. 
MOR'DANT,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  seizing  hold 

or  of  fixing  colors. 
MOR'DANT-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 
MOR'DI-€AN-CY,  n.      A   biting  quality  j    corrosive- 

ness.  Evelyn. 

MOR'DI-€ANT,  a.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  mordco,  to  bite.] 
Biting  ;  acrid  ;  as,  the  mordicant  quality  of  a  body. 

Boyle. 
MOR-DI-CA'TION,  n.     [from  L.  mordco,  to  bite.] 
The  act  of  biting  or  corroding  ;  corrosion. 

Another  cause  is  the  mordication  of  the  orifices,  especially  o!  the 
mesentery  veins.  Bacon. 

MoRE,  a.  [Sax.  more,  mara,  or  mare,  more  or  greater  ; 
D.   meer',   G.   mehr ;    Dan.   meere  •    Sw.    mer*      The 

-  Saxon  ma  and  mo,  in  Chaucer,  have  the  same  sense. 
In  VV.  mawr,  Ir.  mor,  signifies  great,  in  the  positive 
degree.  The  word  may  be  contracted  from  mag,  the 
rout  of  L.  magis  ;  mare,  for  magcr ;  but  this  is  con- 
jecture] 

1.  Greater  in  quality,  degree,  or  amount ;  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  ;  as,  more  land  ;  more  water  ;  more  cour- 
age ;  more  virtue;  more  power  or  wisdom;  more 
love;  more  praise;  more  light.  It  is  applicable  to 
every  thing,  material  or  immaterial. 

2.  Greater  in  number;  exceeding  in  numbers;  as, 
more  men  \  more  virtues  ;  more  years. 

The  children  of  Israel  are  more  than  wc.  —  Ex.  i. 

3.  Greater. 

The  more  part  knew  not  why  they  had  come   together.  —  Acts 

4.  Added  to  some  former  number ;  additional. 

But  Montague  demands  one  labor  more.  Addison. 

MoRE,  adv.     To  a  greater  degree. 

Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 

2.  It  is  used  with  the. 

They  hated  him  yet  tke  more.  — Gen.  xxxvii. 

3.  It  is  used  to  modify  an  adjective,  and  form  the 
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comparative  degree,  having  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  the  termination  cr  in  monosyllables  ;  as,  more 
wise  ;  more  illustrious  ;  more  contemptible  ;  more,  du- 
rable. It  may  be  used  before  all  adjectives  which 
admit  of  comparison,  and  must  be  used  before  poly- 
syllables. 

4.  A  second  or  another  time  ;  again.  I  expected 
to  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  dove  returned  nut  lo  hirn  again  any  more.  —  Gen.  vi'u. 

No  more  ;  not  continuing  ;  existing  no  longer  ; 
gone  ;  deceased  or  destroyed.  Cassius  is  710  more. 
Troy  is  no  more. 

No  more  is  used  in  commands,  in  an  elliptical  form 
of  address.  No  more !  that  is,  say  no  more ;  let  me 
hear  no  more.  In  this  use,  however,  more,  when 
the  sentence  is  complete,  is  a  noun,  or  substitute 
for  a  noun. 

Much  more  ;  in  a  greater  degree,  or  with  more  read- 
iness ;  more  abundantly. 

More  and  more;  with  continual  increase. 
Anion  trespassed  more  and  more.  —  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
MoRE,  a  noun,  or  substitute  for  a  noun.  Agreater  quan- 
tity, amount,  or  number. 

They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.—  Ex.  xvi. 

They  were  mare  who  died  hv  hail-stones   than  they  whom  Cue 
children  ol  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. —  Josh.  x. 

God  do  so  to  thee  and  more  also.  —  1  Sam.  iii. 

There  were  mare  than  forty  who  had  made  this  conspiracy.  — 
Acts  xxiii. 

2.  Greater  thing  ;  other  thing;  something  further. 
Here  we  rest ;  we  can  do  no  777orc.     He  conquered 
his  enemies  ;  he  did  more,  he  conquered  himself. 
MORE,  n.     [Sax.  mor.] 

1.  A  hill. 

2.  [Sax.  moran.]  A  root.  Spenser. 
MoRE,  ».  t.  To  make  more.  [06\s.]  Owner. 
MO-REEN',  n.     A  stout  woolen  stuff,  used  for  cur. 

tains,  &c. 

MOR'EL,  ;i.    An  edible  mushroom,  found  in  orchards, 
woods,  and  cinder  walks,  in  Europe.     It  is  called  by 
botanists  Morchdla  csculenta.     It  is  more  used  in  a 
dried  state  for  sauces  than  when  fresh.         Loudon. 
2.  A  kind  of  cherry. 

MORE'LAND.     See  Moorland 

MoRE'NESS,  7i.     Greatness.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 

MoRE-o'VER,  adv.f  [comp.  of  more  and  over.]  Be- 
yond what  has  been  said;  further;  besides;  also; 
likewise. 

Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.  —  Ps.  xbc. 

MO-RESQ.UE',  (mo-resk',)  a,  [Fr.,  from  It.  moresco, 
from  Mora,  a  Moor.] 

Done  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors  ;  the  same  as 
Arabesq.uk. 

MO-RESClUE',  7i.  A  species  of  painting  or  carving 
done  after  the  Moorish  manner,  consisting  of  gro- 
tesque pieces  and  compartments  promiscuously  inter- 
spersed ;  arabesque.  Oicilt. 

M0R-GAN-AT're-MAR'RIA0E,7i.  [from  the  Gothic 
morirjan,  to  shorten.]     See  Left-handed. 

MOR'GaY,  n.  A  species  of  shark,  Scyllium  canicula, 
also  called  the  small-spotted  dogfish,  or  bounce.  It  is 
widely  distributed,  and  is  represented  as  very  vora- 
cious. Its  ordinary  length  is  between  two  and  three 
feet.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

MOR'GLaY,  71.      [L.  mors,  death,  and  Celtic  glaive. 
sword.] 
A  deadly  weapon. 

M0ROUE, "(morg,)  71.  [Fr.]  A  place,  in  many  towns 
in  France,  where  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead 
are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 

MOR'I-BUND,  a.     In  a' state  of  dying.  [friends. 

MOR'I-BUND,  77.     A  dying  person.  Cyc. 

MOR'ICE.     See  Morisco. 

MO-RIG'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     To  obey.     [Not  used.] 

MO-RIG-ER-A'TION,  77.  [See  Morigerous.T  Obse- 
quiousness ;  obedience.     [06s.]    •  Saxon. 

MO-RIG'ER-O US,  a.  [  L.  morigerus ;  mos,  moris,  man- 
ner, and  gcro,  to  carry.] 

Obedient ;  obsequious.     [Little  used.]  Diet. 

MOR'IL,  71.     [Fr.  morille  ] 

A  mushroom  of  the  -'ze  of  a  walnut,  abounding 
with  little  holes.     [See       irel.]  Encyc. 

MO-RIL'H-FORM,  a.  Hi.  ng  the  form  of  the  moril, 
a  mushroom. 

MO-RIL'LON,  n.  The  goldei  eye,  a  species  of  the 
duck  family.  P.  Cyc 

MO-RIN"GA,  7i.  A  plant,  Hype,  nthera  Moringa,  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  the  East  In  'ies.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  produce  the  nephritic  «  -rod. 

MOR'I-ON,  7*.*  [Fr.,  from  It.  morionc., 

A  kind  of  open  helmet,  without  visor  or  beaver, 
somewhat  resembling  a  hat.  Encyc.  Am. 

MO-RIS'€0,  )  71.     [from  Moor.]     A  term  variously  ap- 

Mo'RISK,  |  plied  by  old  writers  to  the  work  called 
moresque,  to  the  Moorish  language,  also  to  a  dance, 
or  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  Moorish  dance.  [See 
Morris.]    *  Shak. 

MOR'KIN,  7i.  [Sw.  viurken,  putrefied  ;  or  Fr.  mert,  L. 
mortuus,  dead,  and  km,  kind.] 

Among  hunters,  a  beast  that  has  died  by  sickness 
or  mischance.  Bailey 

MOR'LAND, 


MoRE'LAND, 


7i.    Moorland,  which  see. 
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MOIt'LING,     )         ™.         ,    ,      .  , 
MORT'LING,  j  "•     CFr"  mrrt>  dead-] 

Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep.         Ainsmorth. 
MOR'MO,  n.    [Gr.  piopiibi.] 

A  bugbear;  false  terror.  Johnson. 

MOR'MON,  n.  The  name  of  a  sect  in  the  United 
States,  followers  of  one  Joseph  Smith,  who  claimed 
to  work  miracles,  and  to  have  found  an  addition  to 
the  Bible,  engraved  on  golden  plates,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
2.  A  generic  name  of  the  puffins.  Illiger. 

MORN,  n.  [Sax.  mariie,  mar  gene,  mermen,  morgen,  Dan. 
D.  and  G.  morgen,  Sw.  morgan,  morn,  morning,  or 
morrow.  In  W.  mdry-}  Ir.  marach,  is  morrow  ;  Scot. 
morn,  or  morne,  morrow.  In  Goth,  meryan  signifies 
to  publish,  that  is,  to  open,  or- throw  forth  ;  Orient. 
ION.  In  Russ.  mOrgayu  signifies  to  wink  or  twinkle ; 
Ice.  morgnar,  to  grow  light.] 

The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  morning;  a  word 
used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

And  blooming  pence  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn.  Prior. 

MORN'ING,  n.     [Sax.  margene,  morgen.     See  Morn.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  day,  beginning  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  extending  to  twelve  at  noon. 
Thus  we  say,  a  star  rises  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  a  more  limited  sense,  morning  is  the  time  be- 
ginning an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise,  or  at  break  of 
day,  and  extending  to  the  hour  of  breakfast  and  of 
beginning  the  labors  of  the  day.  Among  men  of  busi- 
ness in  large  cities,  the  morning  extends  to  the  hour 
of  dining. 

2.  The  first  or  early  part. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  devote  yourself  to  the  service  of  the  Most 
High.  /.  Clarke. 

MORN'ING,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  first  part  or  early 
part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ; 
as,  morning  dew  ;  morning  light ;  morning  service. 

She  looks  as  clear 
.4s  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.  Shak. 

MORN'ING-GOWN,  n.  A  gown  worn  in  the  morn- 
ing before  one  is  formally  dressed.  Addison. 

MORN'ING-STAR,  n.  the  planet  Venus,  when  it 
precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  and  shines  in  the  morning. 

MO-RO€'eO,  n.  A  fine  kind  of  leather,  prepared 
commonly  from  goatskin,  (though  an  inferior  kind  is 
made  of  sheepskin,)  and  tanned  with  sumach  ;  said 
to  beborrowed  from  the  Moors. 

MO-RoNE',  7t.  A  deep-crimson  color.  [See  Ma- 
roon.] 

MO-RoSE',  a.  [L.  morosus  :  It.  and  Sp.  moroso,  slow, 
tardy.  In  Portuguese,  moroso  signifies  dwelling  on 
lewd  thoughts  ;  morosida.de,  the  act  of  dwelling  on 
such  thoughts.  Morose,  then,  is  from  the  root  of 
L.  moror,  to  delay,  stop,  hinder,  whence  cinnmoror, 
to  dwell,  Fr.  demeurer,  Eng.  demur.  The  customary 
sense,  then,  is  derived  from  the  gloomy,  sullen  tem- 
per formed  by  habitually  fixing  the  thoughts  on  some 
object.] 

Of  a  sour  temper  ;  severe  ;  sullen  and  austere. 
Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  affected  taciturni- 
ty ;  others  have  made  speeches,  '.hough  they  had  nothing  to 
say.  Walls. 

MO-ROSE'LY,  adv.     Sourly  ;  with  sullen  austerity. 

MO-RoSE'NESS,  n.  Sourness  of  temper  ;  sullenness. 
Moroseness  is  not  precisely  peevishness  or  fretfalness, 
though  often  accompanied  with  it.  It  denotes  more 
of  silence  and  severity,  or  ill  humor,  than  the  irrita- 
tability  or  irritation  which  characterizes  peevishness. 

thont  just  reason  ;  abate 
Watts. 


some  degrees  of  pride  and 

MO-ROS'I-TY,  «.     Moroseness.     [JVot  used.]     Shale. 
MO-ROX'lTE,  n.     [L.  morus,  a  mulberry-tree.] 

A  variety  of  native  phosphate  of  lime,  of  a  mul- 
berry color. 
MO-ROX-YL'I€,  a.     Morontlic  acid  ;  a  vegetable  acid 
obtained  from  a  saline  exudation  from  the  Morus  al- 
ba, or  white  mulberry. 
MOR'PHE-US,   «.     [Gr.]      In   mythology,   the  god  of 

dreams.     In  the  classics,  pronounced  Mor'pheus. 
MOR'PHEW,  (mor'fu,)  n.     [It.  morfea.] 

A  scurf  on  the  face. 
MOR'PFIEW,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  scurf.     Bp.  Hall. 
MOR'PHI-NA,  ) 

MOR'PUI-A,     \  7i.     [Gr.  pootbeve,  the  god  of  sleep.] 
MOR'PHINE,    ) 

A  vegetable  alkaloid    extracted    from  opium,   of 
which  it  constitutes  one  of  the  narcotic  principles. 
Bigelow.     Ure. 
MOR-PHO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  morphology. 
MOR-PHOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  uooihn  and  \oyoc.] 

In  botany,  a  treatise  or  description  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  organs. 

MOP'RICF      *•    \Fr.  moresque  ;  from  Moor.] 

1.  A  Moorish  dance  ;  a  dance  in  imitation  of  the 
Moors,  as  sarabands,  Chacons,  &c,  usually  performed 
with  castanets,  tambors,  &c,  by  young  men  in  their 
shirts,  with  hells  at  their  feet,  and  ribbons  of  vaiious 
colors  tied  round  their  arms  and  flung  across  heir 
shoulders.  .  Enctjc. 

2.  A  kind  of  game,  sometimes  played  in  the  field, 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground,  and  called  nine  men's 
morris;  sometimes  played  on  a  board.    Skak.    lforby. 


MOR 

MOR'RIS-DANCE,  n.     A  kind  of  dance.     [See  Mor- 
ris.] 

MOR'RIS-DAN'CER,  ?t.    One  who  dances  a  morris- 
dance.  Temple. 

MOR'RIS-PIKE,  ?i.     A  Moorish  pike. 

MOR'RoVV,  ti      [Sax.  morgen.     But  it  seems  rather  to 
be  the  Welsh  mory,  morrow.] 
I.  The  day  next  after  the  present. 


This  word  is  often  preceded  by  on  or  to. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow.  — Ex.  ix. 
2'o-7nor7-oio  shall  this  sign  be.  —  Ex.  viii. 

So  we  say  to-night,  to-day.     To-morrow  is  equiva- 
lent to  071  the  morrow. 
2.  The  next  day  subsequent  to  any  day  specified. 

But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  shall  be  a  vow  or  a  voluntary 
offering,  it  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he  offereth  his 
sacrifice  ;  and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder  of  it  shall 
be  eaten.  —  Lev,  vii. 

Good  morrow;   a  term  of  salutation;  good  morn- 
MORSE,  (mors,)  71.*  [Russ.  morj.]  [ing. 

In  zoology,  the  sea-horse  or  walrus,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Trichechus,  which  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  eighteen  feet.  This  animal  has  a  round  head, 
small  month  and  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  short  neck,  and  a 
body  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  toward  the 
tail.  His  skin  is  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and 
covered  with  close  hair.  His  legs  are  short  and 
loosely  articulated,  and  he  has  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
connected  by  webs.  The  tusks  usually  weigh  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  each,  and  are  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty inches  in  length,  though  they  are  sometimes  near- 
ly twice  this  size.  These  animals  are  gregarious, 
but  shy,  and  very  tierce  when  attacked.  They  in- 
habit the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
other  places  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

Jardhic's  Nat.  Lib.     P.  Cyc. 
MOR'SEL,  71,     [from  L.  morsus,  a  bite,  from  mordeo.] 

1.  A  bite  ;  a  mouthful  ;  a  small  piece  of  food. 
Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labor  to  a  tired 

digestion.  South. 

2.  A  piece  ;  a  meal ;  something  to  be  eaten. 

On  these  herbs,  and  froils,  and  flowers, 

Feed  first,  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl, 

No  homely  morsels.  Milton. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  something  not  eatable.  [Im- 
proper.] Boyle. 

MOR'SrjRE,  (mor'shur,)  71.      The  act  of  biting. 
MORT,  71.     [Fr.     See  Mortal.]     A  tune  sounded  at 

the  death  of  game.  Slialc. 

2.  A  salmon  in  his  third  year.  Todd. 

MOR'TAL,  n.     [L.  mortalis,  from  mors,  death,  or  7710- 

rior,  to  die,  that  is,  to  fall ;  W.  marw  ;   Fr.  niourir  ; 

Arm.  mervel ;   It.  morire ;  Sp.  morir.     See  Class  Mr, 

No.  12,  14.] 

1.  Subject  to  death  ;  destined  to  die.  Man  is  mortal. 

2.  Deadly ;  destructive  to  life ;  causing  death,  or 
that  must  cause  death  ;  as,  a  mortal  wound  ;  mortal 
poison. 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  alt  our  woe.  Milton. 

3.  Bringing  death  ;  terminating  life. 

Pope. 

4.  Deadly  in  malice  or  purpose;  as,  a  mortal  foe. 
In  colloquial  language,  a  mortal  foe  is  an  inveterate  foe. 

5.  Exposing  to  certain  death  ;  incurring  the  penalty 
of  death  ;  condemned  to  be  punished  with  death  ; 
not  venial ;  as,  a  mortal  sin. 

6.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man  who  is  mortal ;  as, 
mortal  wit  or  knowledge  ;  mortal  power. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.  Milton. 

7.  Extreme  ;  violent ;  as,  a  mortal  fright.  [JVor.  el- 
egant.] 

8.  Vexing  ;  tormenting ;  as,  six  mortal  hours  did  I 
endure  her  loquacity  ;  usually  a  portion.  Walter  Scott. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright.  Dryden. 

MOR'TAL,  71.    Man  ;  a  being  subject  to  death  ;  a  hu- 
man being. 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Ticket. 

It  is  often  used  in  ludicrous  and  colloquial  lan- 
guage. „ 

1  can  behold  no  mortal  now.  Prior. 

MOR-TAL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  mortalitas.] 

1.  Subjection  to  death,  or  the  necessity  of  dying. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew. 

2.  Death. 

Cdadly  wotdd  I  meet 
Mortality,  my  sentence.  Milton. 

3.  Frequency  of  death ;  actual  death  of  great 
numbers  of  men  or  beasts  ;  as,  a  time  of  great  mor- 
tality. Graunt. 

4.  Human  nature. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief.  Pope. 

5.  Power  of  destruction. 


Mortality  and  mercy,  in  Vienna, 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart. 


Shall. 


MOR 

MOR'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  mortal.        Broome. 
MOR'TAL-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  mortal. 
MOR'TAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  mortal. 
MOR'TAL-LY,  adv.     Irrecoverably  ;  in  a  manner  that 
must  cause  death  ;  as,  mortally  wounded.     Dryden. 
2.  In  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers,  in  works 
wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.  Bacon. 

MOR'TAR,  ti.*  [L.  mortarium ;  Fr.  mortier  ;  Sp.  mor- 
tero  ;  It.  vwrtaio  ;  Dan.  mortcr  ;  D.  mortier ;  G.  mor- 
ser;  Russ.  morter:  Arm.  mortei ;  It.  moirteal;  allied 
perhaps  to  Fr.  martcau  ;  Sp.  martillo,  a  hammer,  and 
named  from  beating.  See  Class  Mr,  No.  10,  16,  25.] 
1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  stone,  glass,  &c,  in 
form  of  an  inverted  bell,  in  which  substances  are 
pounded  or  bruised  with  a  pestle. 
*2.  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  thick  and  wide,  used 
for  throwing  bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  etc.  ;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  utensil  above 
described. 

MOR'TAR,  71.  [D.  mortei;  Fr.  mortier;  G.  mortei;  Sp. 
mortcro  ;  It.  moirteal.  In  other  languages,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, the  orthography  of  this  word  and  of  the  last  is 
the  same,  and  perhaps  this  name  is  taken  from  beat- 
ing and  mixing.] 

A  mixture  of  rime  and  sand  with  water,  used  as  a 
cement  for  uniting  stones  and  bricks  in  walls.  If  the 
lime  is  recently  slaked,  and  the  materials  mixed  with 
lime-water,  the  cement  will  be  much  stronger. 

Thomson. 

MORT  D'aJVCES-TOR,  [Fr.,  death  of  the  ances- 
tor.] In  law,  a  writ  of  assize,  by  which  a  demand- 
ant recovers  possession  of  an  estate  from  which  he 
has  been  ousted,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor. 

Blackstone. 

MOR'TER,  n.     [Fr  mortier.] 

A  chamber-lamp  or  light.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

MORT'GAGE,  (mor'gaje,)  n.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and 
gage,  pledge.] 

1.  Literally,  a  dead  pledge  ;  the  grant  of  an  estate 
in  fee  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  and. on 
the  condition  that  if  the  money  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  the  grant  shall  be  void,  and 
the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the 
mortgager.  Formerly  the  condition  was,  that  if  the 
mortgager  should  repay  the  money  at  the  day  speci- 
fied, he  might  then  re-enter  on  the  estate  granted  in 
pledge  ;  but  the  modern  practice  is  for  the  mortgagee, 
on  receiving  payment,  to  reconvey  the  land  to  the 
mortgager.  Before  the  time  specified  for  payment, 
that  is,  between  the  time  of  contract  and  the  time 
limited  for  payment,  the  estate  is  conditional,  and  the 
mortgagee  is  called  tenant  in  mortgage;  but  on  fail- 
ure of  payment  at  the  time  limited,  the  estate  be- 
comes absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  But  in  this  case, 
courts  of  equity  interpose,  and  if  the  estate  is  of 
more  value  than  the  debt,  they  will,  on  application, 
grant  a  reasonable  time  for  the  mortgager  to  redeem 
the  estate.     This  is  called  the  equity  of  redemption. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged  ;  as,  lands  given  in 
mortgage. 

3.  A  pledge  of  goods  or  chattels  by  a  debtor  to  a 
creditor,  as  security  for  the  debt.  Kent. 

[This  use  is  of  modern  origin.] 
MORT'GAGE,  (mor'gaje,)  v.  t.  To  grant  an  estate  in 
fee  as  security  for  money  lent  or  contracted  to  be  paid 
at  a  certain  time,  on  condition  that  if  the  debt  shall  be 
discharged  according  to  the  contract,  the  grant  shall  be 
void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  give  a  mortgage  for  securing  the  repayment  of 
money  lent,  or  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
of  an  estate,  or  for  any  other  debt. 

2.  To  pledge;  to  make  liable  to  the  payment  of 
any  debt  or  expenditure. 

Already  a  portion  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  nation  is  mort- 
gaged for  the  support  of  drunkards.  L.  Beeclier. 

MORT'GAG-,ED,  (mor'gajd,)  pp.  or  a.  Conveyed  in 
fee  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money. 

MORT'GAGE-DEEl),  (mor'gaje-deed,)  71.  A  deed 
given  by  wav  of  mortgage. 

MORT-GA-GEE',  (mor-ga-jee',)  n.  The  person  to 
whom  an  estate  is  mortgaged. 

MORT'GA-GER,  (mor'ga-jer,)  71.  [from  mortgage. 
Mortgagor  is  an  orthography  that  should  have  no 
countenance.  If  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  the 
spelling  should  be  Mortgageor.] 

The  person  who  grants  an  estate  as  security  for 
debt,  as  above  specified. 

MORT'GA-GING,  (mor'ga-jing,)  ppr.  Conveying  in 
fee  as  security  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  pledging. 

MOR-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  mortifcr ;  mors,  death,  and 
/era,  to  bring.] 

Bringing  or  producing  death  ;  deadly  ;  fatal ;  de- 
structive. Hammond. 

MOR-TI-FI-€a'TION,  71.  t  [Fr.     See  Mortify.] 

1.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  death  of  one  part 
of  an  animal  body,  while  the  rest  is  alive  ;  or  the 
loss  of  vitality  in  some  part  of  a  living  animal  ;  gan- 
grene; sphacelus.  Mortification  is  the  local  death  of 
a  part  of  a  living  animal  body,  which,  if  not  arrested, 
soon  extinguishes  life  in  the  whole  body.  We  usu- 
ally apply  mortijication  to  the  local  extinction  of  life 
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in  a  part  of  a  living  body.    The  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body,  after  death,  is  called  putrefaction. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  act  of  subduing  the  passions 
and  appetites  by  penance,  abstinence,  or  painful 
severities  inflicted  on  the  body.  The  mortification  of 
the  body  by  fasting  has  been  the  practice  of  almost 
all  nations,  and  the  mortification  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  by  self-denial  is  always  a  Christian  duty. 

3.  Humiliation  or  vexation  ;  the  state  of  being 
humbled  or  depressed  by  disappointment,  vexation, 
crosses,  or  any  thing  that  wounds  or  abases  pride. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  studious  man  to 
liave  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  tedious  visit. 

L'Estrange. 

We  nail  the  mortification  lo  lose  sight  of  Munich,  Augsburg, 
and  Ralisbon.  Addison. 

4.  Destruction  of  active  qualities  ;  applied  to  met- 
als.    [See  Mortify,  but  I  believe  not  used.]    Bacon. 

5.  In  Scottish  law,  a  bequest  to  some  literary  or  re- 
ligious institution;  nearly  synonymous  with  Mort- 
main.] Brande. 

MOR'Tl-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Affected  by  sphacelus  or 

2.  Humbled  ;  subdued  ;  abased.  [gangrene. 

MOR'TI-FT-,ED-NESS,  «.     Humiliation  ;  subjection  of 

the  passions.  Taylor. 

MOR'TI-FI-ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  mortifies. 
MORTI-F5,  v.  t.     [Fr.  mortifirr;  It.  mortificare ;  Sp. 

viortificar ;  L.  mors,  death,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  func- 
tions of  some  part  of  a  living  animal;  to  change  to 
sphacelus  or  gangrene.  Extreme  inflammation  speed- 
ily mortifies  flesh. 

2.  To  subdue  or  bring  into  subjection,  as  the  bod- 
ily appetites  by  abstinence  or  rigorous  severities. 

"We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish.  Brown. 

With  fasting  mortified,  worn  out  with  tears.  Harle. 

3.  To  subdue  ;  to  abase  ;  to  humble  ;  to  reduce  ; 
to  restrain  ;  as  inordinate  passions. 

Mortify  thy  learned  iust.  Prior. 

Mortify,  therefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth.  — 
Col.  iii. 

4.  To  humble  ;  to  depress ;  to  affect  with  slight 
vexation. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with  the  very  praises 
he  receives,  i f  they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  lie  thinks  they 
ought  t  Addison. 

He  is  controlled  by  a  noil,  mortified  by  a  frown,  aod  transported 
with  a  smile.  Addison. 

5.  To  destroy  active  powers  or  essential  qualities. 
He  mortijkd  pearls  in  vinegar.  Hakewill. 
Quicksilver  —  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

[I  believe  this  application  is  not  now  in  use."} 
MOR'TI-Ftf,  v.  i.    To  lose  vitality,  as  flesh  ;  to  gan- 
grene. 

2.  To  be  subdued.  Johnson. 

3.  To  practice  severities  and  penance  from  religious 
motives. 

This  makes  him  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  fast,  and 
mortify.  Lato. 

MOR'TI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Changing  from  soundness  to 
gangrene  or  sphacelus. 

2.  Subduing  ;  humbling  ;  restraining. 

3.  a.  Humiliating;  tending  to  humble  or  abase. 
He  met  with  a  mortifyino-  repulse. 

MOR'TI-F?-ING-LY',  adv.     Ilumiliatingly. 

MOR'TISE,  (mor'tis,)  n.*  [Fr.  mortaise;  Arm.  mortez; 
Sp.  mortaja  ,•  Ir.  mortis.  The  Armoric  mortez  signifies 
both  a  mortar  and  a  mortise,  and  the  Spanish  mortqja 
signifies  a  mortise  and  a  winding-sheet  or  shroud,  in 
the  latter  sense,  the  Portuguese  use  mortalha,  from 
mortal.  These  alliances  indicate  that  these  words 
are  all  from  the  root  of  77io?-s,  death,  which  may  be 
from  beating  or  throwing  down.] 

A  cut  or  hollow  place  made  in  timber  by  the  auger 
and  chisel,  to  receive  the  tenon  of  another  piece  of 
timber. 

MOR'TISE,  v.  t.    To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  timbers  by  a  tenon  and  mortise  ;  as,  to 
mortise  a  beam  into  a  post,  or  a  joist  into  a  girder. 

MOR'TIS-ED,  (mor'tist, );>/<.  Having  a  mortise  ;  joined 
by  a  mortise  and  tenon. 

MOR'TIS-ING,  ppr.  Making  a  mortise  ;  uniting  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon. 

MORT'MaIN,  n.  [Fr.  morl,  dead,  and  main,  hand.] 
In  law,  possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in  dead 
hands,  or  hands  that  can  not  alienate.  Alienation 
in  mortmain  is  an  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  particularly  to  religious  houses,  by  which 
the  estate  becomes  perpetually  inherent  in  the  corpo- 
ration, and  unalienable.  Blackstone. 

MORT'PaY,  ?i.  [Fr.  mart,  dead,  and  pay.]  Dead 
pay  ;  payment  not  made.    [jYot  used.]        '  Bacon. 

MOR'TRESS,  n.  [from  mortar.]  A  dish  of  meat  of 
various  kinds,  beaten  together.     [JVbt  used.]  Bacon. 

MOR'TU-A-RY,  7i.  |Fr.  martuaire,  pertaining  to  the 
dead.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot,  a  customary  gift 
claimed  by  antl  due  to  the  minister  of  a  parish  on  the 
death  of  a  parishioner.  It  seems  to  have  been  orig- 
inally a  voluntary  bequest  or  donation,  intended  to 
make  amends  for  any  failure  in  the  payment  of  tithes 
of  which  the  deceased  had  been  guilty.   Blackstone. 

2.  A  burial-place.  Whitlock. 


MOR'TU-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the 
deatl. 

Mo'RUS  MUL-TI-€AU'LIS,  n.  [L.,  many-leafed  mul- 
berry.] A  sort  of  mulberry,  called,  also,  the  Chi- 
nese Mulberry,  whose  leaves  are  much  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms. 

MO-SA'IC,  )n.*   [Fr.   mosaique  ;    It.  mosaico  J 

MO-Sa'I€-W5RK,  )      Sp.  mosayco ;  L.  musivum.) 

An  assemblage  of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble, 
precious  stones,  &c,  of  various  colors,  cut  square, 
and  cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  the  colors  and  gradations  of  painting. 

Encyc. 

MO-Sa'I€,         )  a.    [from  Moses.]     Pertaining  to  Mo- 

MO-Sa'I€-AL,  (      ses,  the   leader  of  the   Israelites; 
as,  the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions. 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  mosaic. 

MOS-A-SAU'RUS,  n.  [L.  Mosa,  the  Latin  name  of 
Maastricht,  and  Gr.  cravpos,  a  lizard.] 

The  name  of  a  saurian  reptile,  related  to  the  croc- 
odile, whose  remains  are  found  in  beds  of  clay,  near 
Maastricht,  in  Germany. 

MOS'€HA-TEL,  n.  [from  Gr.  pocrxos,  L.  muscus, 
musk.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Adoxa,  hollow  root,  or  inglo- 
rious. There  is  one  species  only,  whose  leaves  and 
flowers  smell  like  musk  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Musk-crowfoot.  Encyc.     Loudon. 

MOS'LEM,  7t.  A  mussulman  ;  an  orthodox  Moham- 
medan. 

MOSQUE,  )  (mosk,)  7t.  [Fr.  mosque1  e;  It  moschea;  Sp. 

MOSK,         j  5  o   ,  ,.    „ 

mezquita  j   Ar.  ^.S^Va^^o  masjidon,  from  tX^SV/vw 

sajada,  to  bend,  bow,  adore.] 

A  Mohammedan  temple  or  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Mosques  are  square  buildings,  generally  con- 
structed of  stone.  Before  the  chief  gate  is  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  surrounded  with 
a  low  gallery,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  pillars  of 
marble.  In  this  gallery,  the  worshipers  wash  them- 
selves before  they  enter  the  mosque.  Encyc. 

MOS-QUi'TO,  (mos-ke'to,)  7!.     See  Musq.ueto. 

MOSS,  n.  [Sax.  meos ,"  G.  moos  ;  D.  mos  ;  Sw.  jnossa  ,* 
W.  mwsiog,  from  mws,  that  shoots  up,  and  of  a  strong 
scent ;  L.  muscus  ;  Gr.  u\oox"S.  The  two  latter  sig- 
nify moss  and  mask,  both  from  shooting  out ;  hence, 
It.  musco,  muschio ;  Sp.  musco  ;  Port,  musgo ;  Fr. 
mousse.  The  Greek  word  signifies,  also,  a  young 
animal,  and  a  shoot  or  twig.  From  the  French 
mousse  comes  mousselinc,  muslin,  from  its  softness  or 
resemblance  to  moss.  Lunier  says  it  is  from  Mossoul, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia.] 

1.  The  mosses  are  one  of  the  families  or  classes 
into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by  Linnteus,  in 
the  Philosophia  Botanica.  In  Kay's  method,  the 
mosses  form  the  third  class,  an  I  in  Tournefort's, 
they  constitute  a  single  genus.  In  the  sexual  system, 
they  are  the  second  order  of  the  class  Cryptogamia, 
which  contains  all  the  plants  in  which  the  parts  of 
the  flower  ami  fruit  are  wanting  or  not  conspicuous. 

Milne. 

The  mosses,  musci,  form  a  natural  order  of  small 
plants,  with  leafy  steins,  and  narrow7,  simple  leaves. 
Their  flowers  are  generally  monoecious  or  dioecious, 
and  their  seeds  are  contained  in  a  capsule  covered 
with  a  calyptra  or  hoid.  Ed.  Encyc. 

The  term  moss  is  also  popularly  applied  to  many 
other  small,  cryptogamic  plants,  particularly  lichens, 
species  of  winch  are  called  tree-moss,  rock-moss,  coral- 
moss,  &C  The  fir-moss  and  club-moss  are  of  the 
genus  Lycopodium. 

2.  [Sw.  mase.]  A  bog  ;  a  place  where  peat  is 
found. 

MOSS,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  moss  by  natural  growth. 
An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age.  Shak. 

MOSS'-CAP-P.ED,  (-kapt,)  a.  Capped  or  covered  with 
moss.  Mrs.  Butler. 

MOSS'-CLAD,  a.    Clad  or  covered  with  moss. 

Littleton. 

MOSS'751),  (most,)  pp.    Overgrown  with  moss. 

MOSS'-GRoWN,  a.  Overgrown  with  moss ;  as,  moss- 
grown  towers. 

MOSS'I-NESS,  7i.  [from  mossy.]  The  state  of  being 
overgrown  with  moss.  Bacon. 

MOSS'-LAND,  n.  Land  produced  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  aquatic  plants,  forming  peat-bogs  of  more  or 
less  consistency,  as  the  water  is  drained  off  or  re- 
tained in  its  pores.  p.  Cue 

MOSS'-TROOP-ER,  71.  [moss  and  trooper.]  A  term 
applied  to  certain  bandits  that  formerly  infested  the 
border  country  between  Enghmd  and  Scotland.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  character  of  the  country 
over  which  they  "trooped,"  it  being  extensively  moss 
or  morass. 

MOSS'Y,  a.  Overgrown  with  moss  ;  abounding  with 
moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  vwssy  than  young.  Bacon. 

2.  Shaded  or  covered  with  moss,  or  bordered  with 
moss  ;  as,  mossy  brooks  ;  mossy  fountains. 
_  Pope.     Cowley. 

MOST,  a. ;  supcrl.  of  More.     [Sax,  mast,  that  is,  ma 


and  est ;  Goth,  maists  ;  D.  and  Dan.  incest ;  G.  meist  ; 
Sw.  mest,  mast.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number.  That 
scheme  of  life  is  to  be  preferred,  which  presents  a 
prospect  of  the  most  advantages  with  the  fewest  in- 
conveniences. 

Most  men  will  proclaim  everyone  his  own   goodness.  —  Pror. 
xx. 

•  2.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  quantity  ;  greatest ; 
as,  the  most  part  of  the  land  or  the  mountain. 

MOST,  ado.  In  the  greatest  or  highest  degree.  Pur- 
sue that  course  of  life  which  will  most  tend  to  pro- 
duce private  happiness  and  public  usefulness.  Con- 
templations on  the  works  of  God  expand  the  mind 
and  tend  to  produce  most  sublime  views  of  his  power 
and  wisdom. 

As  most  is  used  to  express  the  superlative  degree, 
it  is  used  before  any  adjective  ;  as,  most  vile,  most 
wicked,  most  illustrious. 

MoST,  n.  (Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  when  the 
noun  is  omitted  or  understood.]  The  greatest  num- 
ber or  part. 


[This  use  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  omis- 
sion of  part,  or  some  similar  word,  and  most,  in  this 
case,  signifies  greatest,  that  is,  the  greatest  part.] 

2.  The  most;  the  greatest  value,  amount,  or  ad- 
vantage, or  the  utmost  in  extent,  degree,  or  effect. 

A  covetous  man  makes  Oie  most  of  what  he  has,  and  can  get. 

U  Estrange. 
Jit  the  most ;  the  greatest  degree  or  quantity  ;  the 
utmost  extent.    Stock  brings  six  per  cent,  interest  at 
the  most,  often  less. 
MOS'TIC,  71.     [G.  mahlcrstock,  contracted.] 

A  maulstick  or  painter's  staff  or  stick  on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  in  painting.  Jlinsworth. 

MoST'LY,  ado.    For  the  greatest  part.    The  exports 
of  the   United  States  consist  mostly  of  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  flour,  and  lumber. 
MOST' WHAT,  ado.     For  the  most  part.     [Obs.] 

Hammond. 
MOT,  [Fr.]  Literally,  a  word  ;  hence,  a  motto.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  A  note  or  brief  strain  on  a  bugle.        W.  Scott. 
MOTE,  in  Folkmotc,  &c,  signifies  a  meeting.     [Sax. 

mot,  gemot.] 
M6TE,  n.     [Sax.  mot ;  Sp.  77Wte ;  W.  ysmot,  a  patch  or 
spot.] 

A  small  particle  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small ;  a 
spot. 

Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye  t  —  Matt.  vii. 
The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there  is  no  wind. 

Bacon. 

MoTE,  forMouGHT,  Might,  or  Must,  obsolete.  Spenser. 

MO-TET',  n.  [Fr.]  A  musical  composition  of  a  sa- 
cred character,  consisting  of  from  one  to  eight  parts. 

Brande. 

MOTH,  n.  [Sax.  mogthe,  mohth,  moth,  or  matha ;  Goth. 
matha  ;  D.  mot ;  G.  matte,] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Phatena  of  Linnteus, 
which  breeds  in  yarn  and  garments,  and  often  does 
injury  by  eating  the  substance  and  destroying  the 
texture.    Matt.  vi. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  genus. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  gradually  and  silently 
eats,  consumes,  or  wastes  any  thing.  Idle  persons 
are  a  moth  to  the  community. 

MOTH'EAT,  v.  t.     [moth  and  eat.]     To  eat  or  prey 

upon,  as  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  Herbert. 

MOTH'EAT-iSN,  pp.  or  a.    Eaten  bv  moths.    Job  xiii. 

MOTM'/CN,  a.     Full  of  moths.     [JYot  in  use.]      Fulke. 

MOTII'ER,   (mutti'er,)   77.     [Sax.   moder  ;    D.   mocder, 

mother,  and   madder,  mud  ;  buar-mocder,  the  womb  ; 

mocr,  mother,  dam,  womb,  lees  ;  mocrspul,  hysterics; 

'mocr  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  murder ;)  moedcr- 

naakt,  stark  naked  ;  G.  mutter,  mother,  and  the  thick, 

slimy  concretion  in  vinegar ;  bdrmutter,  the  womb  or 

matrix  ;  mutter-fiebcr,  a  hysteric  fit;  multer-lamm  and 

mutter-schaf,  a  ewe  or  female  sheep  ;   muttcr-ficcken 

and  mutter-mahl,  a  mole;  mutter-pferd,  a  mare,  the 

female  of  the  horse  kind  ;  muttcr-schicde,  the  vagina  ; 

muttcr-nackt,  stark  naked  ;  moder,  mud,  mold. 

Sw.  moder,  mother  ;  vin-modcr,  mother  of  wine  ; 
moderfall,  prolapsus  uteri  ;  modcrlif,  the  womb  or 
matrix. 

Dan.  moder,  mother ;  moderskcede,  the  vagina  ; 
modercn  i  quinder,  the  matrix  ;  madder  or  mudder, 
mud. 

Ir.  mathair,  a  mother,  and  matter,  pus. 

Gr.  uoLTnp,  mother,  and  fttrrptt.  matrix. 

L.  mater,  mother ;  matrix,  the  womb ;  materia, 
matter,  stuff,  materials  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

It.  madre,  mother,  cause,  origin,  root,  spring,  a 
mold  or  form  for  castings  ;  mat-era  or  materia,  matter, 
subject,  cause  ;  mairicc,  the  matrix. 

Sp.  madre,  mother,  matrix,  womb,  the  bed  of  a 
river,  a  sink  or  sewer  ;  madriz,  matrix ;  materia,  mat- 
ter, purulent,  running. 

Port,  madre,  a  mother,  the  matrix,  the  channel  of  a 
river  ;  materia,  matter,  pus. 


Pers.  j.i  L«  madar,  a  mother. 
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MOT 

Sans,  mada,  madra,  meddra,  or  mata,  mother. 

Russ.  mat,  mater,  mother ;  mutka,  a  female,  a 
matrix. 

Fr.  mere,  mother,  contracted  from  the  Latin. 

W.  madrez,  matter,  purulent  discharge. 

We  observe  that  in  some  other  languages,  as  well 
as  in  English,  the  same  word  signifies  a  female 
parent,  and  the  thick  slime  formed  in  vinegar  ;  and 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  here  cited,  the  orthogr 
rapliy  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  mud  and  matter. 
The  question  then  occurs,  whether  the  name  of  a  fe- 
male parent  originated  in  a  word  expressing  matter, 
mold  ;  either  the  soil  of  the  earth,  as  the  producer, 
or  the  like  substance,  when  shaped  and  fitted  as  a 
mold  for  castings  ;  or  whether  the  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  the  mother 
of  all  productions;  whence  the  word  mother-earth. 
We  are  informed  by  a  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon, 
that  the  ancient  Phenicians  considered  mad,  par,  to 
be  the  substance  from  which  all  things  were  formed. 
(See  Mud.)    The  word  matter  is  evidently  from  the 


Ar.  45s*^  madda,  to  secrete,  eject,  or  discharge  a 
purulent  substance;  and  I  think  can  not  have  any 
direct  connection  with  mud.  But  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  the  same  word  madre  sig- 
nifies mother,  and  a  mold  for  castings  ;  and  the 
northern  languages,  particularly  the  German  and 
Danisii,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  proper 
sense  of  mother  is  matrix.  Hence  mother  of  pearl, 
the  matrix  of  pearl.  If  this  word  had  its  origin  in 
the  name  of  the  earth  used  for  the  forms  of  castings, 
it  would  not  be  a  singular  fact ;  for  our  word  mold, 
in  this  sense,  I  suppose  to  be  so  named  from  mold, 
fine  earth.     The  question  remains  sub  judicc.] 

1.  A  female  parent ;  especially,  one  of  the  human 
race  ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  child  ;  correlative 
to  Son  or  Daughter. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 

Shale. 

So  our  native  bind  is  called  viothrr  country,  and  a 
plant  from  which  a  slip  or  cion  is  taken  is  called  the 
mother  plant.  In  this  use,  mother  may  be  considered 
as  an  adjective. 

3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time  ;  the  oldest  or 
chief  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  mother-church. 

4.  Hysterical  passion.     [Mil  used.]  Qrav.nl. 

5.  A  familiar  term  of  address  or  appellation  of  an 
old  woman  or  matron. 

6.  An  appellation  given  to  a  woman  who  exer- 
cises care  and  tenderness  toward  another,  or  gives 
parental  advice ;  as,  when  one  says,  a  "  woman  has 
been  a  mother  to  me." 

7.  A  thick,  slimy  substance  concreted  in  liquors, 
particularly  in  vinegar,  very  different  from  scum  or 
common  lees. 

MOTH'ER  OF  PEARL,  (-perl,)  n.  The  hard,  silvery, 
brilliant,  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells, 
particularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  with 
changing  purple  and  azure  colors.  Ure. 

MOTH'ER  OF  THYME,  n.  A  small  aromatic  plant, 
also  called  Wild  Thyme  ;  Thymus  serpyllum. 

P.  Cyc. 

MOTH'ER,  (mutfi'er,)  a.  Native;  natural;  received 
by  birth  ;  as,  mother  wit. 

2.  Native  ;  vernacular ;  received  from  parents  or 
ancestors  ;  as,  mother  tongue. 

MOTH'ER,  (mutfi'er,)  v.  i.  To  concrete,  as  the  thick 
matter  of  liquors.  Dryden. 

MOTH'ER,  v.  t.    To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

Howell. 

MOTH'ER  CA'REY'S  CHICK'EN,  n.  A  name  given 
by  sailors  to  the  storm-petrel. 

MOTH'ER-HOQD,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  mother. 

Doune. 

MOTH'ER-ING,  n.  To  go  a  mothering,  is  to  visit  pa- 
rents on  Midlent  Sunday.    This  is  also  called  Mid- 

LENTING. 

MOTH'ER-IN-LAW,  n.    The  mother  of  a  husband 

or  wife. 
MOTH'ER-LAND,  n.    The  land  of  one's  mother  or 

parents. 
MOTH'ER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  mother;  having 

lost  a  mother  ;  as,  motherless  children. 
MOTH'ER-LY,    (mutfi'er-le,)    a.t     Pertaining    to    a 

mother  ;  as,  motherly  power  or  authority.      Hooker. 
2.  Becoming    a    mother  ;    tender  ;   parental ;    as, 

motherly  love  or  care.  Arbuthnot. 

MOTH'ER-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Donne. 
MOTH'ER-WA'TER,  n.       A    solution    from    which 

crystals  have'been  obtained, and  which  still  contains 

deliquescent  salts  and  impurities.  Ure. 

MOTH'ER- WIT,  n.     Native  wit ;  common  sense. 
MOTH'ER-WORT,  (mutfi'er-wurt,)  n.     An   herb  of 

the  genus  Leonurus,  of  a  bitter  taste,  used  popularly 

in  medicine. 
MOTH'ER-Y,  (mutfi'er-e,)  a.     Concreted  ;  resembling 

or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  mother ;  as,  the  mothr 

em  substance  in  liquors. 
MOTH'MUL-LEN,  n.     A  plant.  Miller. 


MOT 

MOTH'WORT,  (moth'wurt,)  n.     A  plant. 
MOTH'Y,   a.     [from   moth.]     Full  of  moths  ;    as,  an 

old  mothy  saddle.  Shah. 

MO-TIF'I€,  a.     [L.  motus  and/odo.] 

Producing  motion.  Good. 

MO'TION,  n. ,   [L.  motio  ;  Fr.  motion.     See  Move.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  changing  place  ;  change 
of  local  position  ;  the  passing  of  a  body  from  one 
place  to  another;  change  of  distance  between  bod- 
ies; opposed  to  Rest. 

Animal  motion  is  that  which  is  performed  by  ani- 
mals in  consequence  of  volition,  or  an  act  of  the  will ; 
but  how  the  will  operates  on  the  body  in  producing 
motion,  we  can  not  explain.  Mechanical  motion  is 
effected  by  the  force  or  power  of  one  body  acting  on 
another.  Perpetual  motion  is  that  which  is  effected 
or  supplied  by  itself,  without  the  impulse  or  interven- 
tion of  any  external  cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  has  this  principle. 

2.  Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

3.  Manner  of  moving  the  body  ;  port ,  gait ;  air. 
Each  member  move  and  every  motion  guide.  Blackmore. 

4.  Change  of  posture  ;  action. 

Watching  the  motion  of  her  patron's  eye.  Dryden. 

5.  Military  march  or  movement.  Milton, 

6.  Agitation  ;  as,  the  motions  of  the  sea. 

7.  Internal  action  ;  excitement ;  as,  the  motions  of 
the  breast.  Oay. 

8.  Direction  ;  tendency. 

Tn  our  proper  motion  we  ascend.  Milton. 

9.  The  effect  of  impulse  ;  action  proceeding  from 
any  cause,  external  or  internal.  In  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  there  must  be  a  motion  of  the 
component  parts,  though  invisible.  Attraction  or 
chemical  affinity  produces  sensible  motion  of  the  parts 
of  bodies.  Motions  of  the  mind,  ascribed  to  the 
invisible  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  are  called 
good  motions. 

Let  a  ?ood  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing-  tliat  every  such  motion  proceeds  from  God.    South. 

10.  Proposal  made  ;  proposition  offered  ;  particu- 
larly, a  proposition  made  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 
A  motion  is  made  for  a  committee ;  a  motion  for  in- 
troducing a  bill  ;  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

11.  A  puppet-show  or  puppet.     [Not  used.]    Shah. 
MO'TION,  v.   t.      To  propose.      [Little   used.]      [See 

Move.] 

MO'TION,  v.  i.  To  make  a  significant  movement  or 
gesture,  as  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to  motion  to  one  to 
take  a  seat.  Walter  Scott. 

2.  To  make  proposal ;  to  offer  plans.     [Little  used.] 

Milton, 

Mo'TION-ED,  jrp.    Moved  ;  proposed. 

MO'TION-ER,  71.     A  mover.     [JVot  used.] 

MO'TION-ING,  ppr.     Proposing. 

MO'TION-IST,  71.     One  who  makes  a  motion. 

MO'TION-LESS,  a.     Wanting  motion  ;  being  at  rest. 

I  gTow  a  statue,  fixed  and  motionless.  Dryden. 

MO'TIVE,  a.  [Seethe  noun.]  Causing  motion  ;  hav- 
ing power  to  move  or  tending  to  move  ;  as,  a  motive 
argument ;  motive  power.  Hooker.     Bcntley. 

MO'TIVE,  7i.  t  [It.  Sp.  and  Port,  motivo ;  Fr.  motif. 
See  Move.] 

1.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  that  which  deter- 
mines the  choice,  or  moves  the  will.  Thus  we 
speak  of  good  motives  and  bad  motives ;  strong  and 
weak  motives.  The  motive  to  continue  at  rest  is  ease 
or  satisfaction  ;  the  motive  to  change  is  uneasiness, 
or  the  prospect  of  good. 

2.  That  which  may  or  ought  to  incite  to  action , 
reason  ;  cause. 

3.  A  mover.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
MO-TIV'I-TV,  7i.     The  power  of  producing  motion. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  influenced  by  motives. 
Dr.  Dtcight. 
MOT'LEY,  a.     [W.  ysmot,  a  spot ;  ysmotiaw,  to  spot, 
to  dapple  ;  Sp.  motear,  id. ;  Eng.  mote.] 

1.  Variegated  in  color  ;  consisting  of  different  col- 
ors ;  dappled  ;  as,  a  motley  coat.  Shak. 

The  domestic  fool  of  the  great  formerly  wore  a 
pa  rty -colored  coat  of  calfskin  Hence,  in  Shalzspeare, 
Lear  says, 

A  worthy  fool ;  motley  's  your  only  wear. 

2.  Composed  of  different  or  various  parts,  charac- 
ters, or  kinds  ;  diversified  ;  as,  a  motley  style. 

And  doubts  of  motley  hue.  Dryden. 

[This  word  primarily  means  spotted;  but  it  may 
signify,  also,  striped.] 

MOT'LEY-MIND'ED,  a.  Having  diversified  views 
and  feelings.  Sftalc. 

Mo'TOR,  71.  [L.  from  moveo,  to  move.]  A  mover. 
The  metals  are  called  motors  of  electricity.     Volta, 

MO'TO-RY,  a.     Giving  motion  ;  as,  motory  muscles. 

Ray. 

MOT'TLED,  (mot'tld,)  a.  Marked  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colors  or  shades  of  color,  as  if  stained  ;  macu- 
lated. 

MOT'TO,  7i. ;  pi.  Mottoes.  [It.  id ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
mote  ;  Fr.  mot  ;  Sax.  nuBthelan,  to  speak  ;  Ir.  meadhair, 
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talk,  discourse;  Goth,  mathlei,  id.;  Gr.  /uvfric.  pv- 
deooj,  fxvdcuuat.] 

Primarily,  a  word  ;  but  more  commonly,  a  sentence 
or  phrase  prefixed  to  an  essay  or  discourse,  contain- 
ing the  subject  of  it,  or  added  to  a  device. 

In  heraldry,  the  motto  is  carried  in  a  scroll,  allud- 
ing to  the  bearing  or  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  or 
expressing  some  important  idea. 
MOUGHT,   (mowt,)  the  obsolete  preterite  of  Mat. 

We  now  use  Mioht. 
MOULD,  j  71.  [Sax.  mold,  molda,  myl ;  W.  mol ;  D.  and 
MOLD,  j  Dan.  mul;  Sw.  and  G.  mull;  probably  al- 
lied to  mellvw;  L.  mollis.  (See  Mellow,  Meal,  and 
Mill.)  The  prevalent  spelling  is  Mould  ;  but  as  the 
u  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class, 
as  bold,  gold,  <  Id,  cold,  &c,  it  seems  desirable  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as  was 
done  by  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others.] 

1.  Fine,  soft  earth,  or  earth  easily  pulverized,  such 
as  constitutes  soil ;  as,  black  mold. 

Edwards,  Hist,  W.  Indies. 

A  mortal  substance  of  terrestrial  mould.  Boole. 

2.  A  substance  like  down,  which  forms  on  bodies 
which  lie  long  in  warm  and  damp  air.  The  micro- 
scope exhibits  this  substance  as  consisting  of  small 
plants.  Encyc. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  formed. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mould.  Addison. 

MOULD,  I  7i.  [Sp.  molde,  a  mold  or  matrix  ;  moldar, 
MOLD,  \  amoldar,  to  cast ;  Port,  molde,  moltlar,  id.  ; 
Fr.  moule ;  Arm.  numl ;  Dan.  mul,  muld ;  W.  mold, 
whence  moldiaw,  to  mold,  work,  or  knead.  This  may 
be  radically  the  same  word  as  mold,  fine  earth,  a  name 
taken  from  the  material  of  molds.  The  connection  of 
matrix  with  mater  and  materia  fortifies  this  conjecture. 
For  spelling,  see  Mould,  above.] 

1.  The  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  and  re- 
ceives its  form.  Molds  are  of  various  kinds.  Molds 
for  casting  cannon  and  various  vessels  are  composed 
of  some  species  of  earth,  particularly  clay.  Molds  for 
other  purposes  consist  of  a  cavity  in  some  species  of 
metal,  cut  or  formed  to  the  shape  designed,  or  are 
otherwise  formed,  each  for  its  particular  use. 

2.  Cast ;  form  ;  as,  a  writer  of  vulgar  mold.   Waller. 

Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould.  Pope. 

3.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Ainsworth. 

4.  The  body  as  giving  shape  to  the  garments.  Shak. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  thin,  flexible  piece  of  timber, 
used  as  a  pattern  by  which  to  form  the  curves  of  the 
timbers  and  compassing  pieces.  Encyc. 

6.  Among  gold-beaters,  a  number  of  pieces  of  vel- 
lum, or  a  like  substance,  laid  over  one  another,  be- 
tween which  the  leaves  of  gold  and  silver  are  laid 
for  beating.  Encyc. 

MOULD,  j  u.  t.     [For  spelling,  see  Mould,  above.]  To 
MOLD,     |      cause  to  contract  mold.  Knolles. 

2.  To  cover  with  mold  or  soil.  Edwards. 

MOULD,  )  7j.  i.    To  contract  mold  ;  to  become  moldy. 
MOLD,     j  Bacon. 

MOULD,  /  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  particular  shape ;  to 
MOLD,     \      shape  ;  to  model. 

He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals.  Hall. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  man  I  Milton, 

2.  To  knead  ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

AinsiDorth. 
MOULD'A-BLE, )  a.    That  may  be  molded  or  formed. 
MOLD'A-BLE,     j  Bacon. 

MOULD'ED,  j  pp.    Formed  into  a  particular  shape  ; 
MOLD'ED,     j      kneaded. 

2.  Covered  with  mold. 
MOULD'ER,  )        ,,       ,  ,.         -  ,      . 

MOLD'ER      1        He  who  molds  or  forms  into  shape. 

MOULD'ER,)?;.  i.      [Dan.    mulner ;    Sw.  multna,  to 
MOLD'ER,     (      grow  moldy.] 

1.  To  turn  to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  crumble  ; 
to  perish  ;  to  waste  away  by  a  gradual  separation  of 
the  component  particles,  without  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter. In  this  manner,  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
moldcr,  and  so  also  do  stones  and  shells. 

When  statues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

2.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  mouldered  to 
nothing.  Clarendon. 

MOULD'ER,  )  v.  t.     To  turn  to  dust ;    to  crumble  ;  to 
MoLD'ER,     j      waste. 

Some  felt'the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age.  Pope. 

MOULD'ER-_ED,  l  pp.  or  a.    Turned  to  dust ;  wasted 

MOLD'ERED,      \      away. 

MOULD' ER-ING,  )  ppr.  oro.     Turning  to  dust ;  crum- 

MOLD'ER-ING,     j      bling ;  wasting  away. 

MOULD'I-NESS,  )  7i.     [from  moldy.)    The  state  of  be- 

MOLD'I-NESS,     i      ing  moldy.  Bacon. 

MoULD'ING,  \ppr.       [from    mold.]       Forming    into 

MoLD'ING,     )      shape;    kneading. 

MoULD-ING,  I  7i.    Any  thing  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which 

MOLD'ING,  j  appears  to  be  so  ;  hence,  in  architec- 
ture, a  prefecture  beyond  the  wall,  column,  wains- 
coat,  &c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cornice, 
a  door-case,  or  other  decoration.  Encyc. 
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MoULD'-WARP,  (  n.      [Sax.    mold  and   weorpun,  to 
MOLD'-WARP,     \     turn.     See  Mole.] 

A  mole  ;  a  small  animal  of  the  genus  Talpa,  that 
moves  under  ground,  and  turns  up  the  mold  or  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Spenser.     Carew. 
MoULD'Y,  )  a.     [from  mold.]     Overgrown  with  mold. 
MoLD'Y,     j  Addison. 
MoULT,  )  v.  i.     [W.  moel,  bald,  bare,  also  as  a  noun, 
MoLT,     \      a  heap,  pile,  or  conical  hill  with  a  smooth 
top  ;  moeli,  to  heap  or  pile,  to  make  bald.     So  hold, 
in  English,  seems  to  be  connected  with  bold,  that  is, 
prominent.     The  prevalent  spelling  is   Moult  ;  but 
as  the  u  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this 
class,  as  bolt,  dolt,  colt,  Aic,  it  would   be  desirable  to 
complete  the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as 
many  distinguished  writers  have  done.] 

To   shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns, 
&c.  j  as  an  animal.     Birds  molt  by  losing  their  feath- 
ers, beasts  by  losing  their  hair,  serpents  by  casting 
their  skins,  and  dei-r  their  horns.     The  molting  of 
the  hawk  is  called  mewing. 
MoULT,  (  n.     The  act  or  procss  of   changing  the 
MOLT,      (      feathers,  skin,  &c.  ;  molting.      P.  Cyc. 
MoULT'TNG,  \ppr.      Casting  or  shedding  a  natural 
MoLT'ING,     ]     covering,  as  hair,  feathers,  skin,  or 

horns. 
MOULT'ING,  )  n.  The  act  or  operation  by  which 
MoLT'ING,  )  certain  animals  annually  or  at  cer- 
tain times,  cast  off  or  lose  their  hair,  feathers,  skins, 
horns,  &.c. 
MOLINCH,  )  v.  t.  To  chew.  [See  Munch.]  [Obs.] 
MAUNCH,  j  Chaucer. 

MOUND, n.  [Sax.  mnnd;  W.  intent,  from  man;  le- 
mons.    See  Mount.] 

Something  raised  as  a  defense  or  fortification,  usu- 
ally a  bank  of  earth  or  stone  ;  a  bulwark  ;  a  rampart 
or  fence. 

God  has  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound  high  raised.  Milton. 

To  tUrid  the  thickets  or  to  leap  the  mounds.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  raised  ;  an  artificial  elevation  of 
earth. 

MOUND,  »>.  t.     To  fortify  with  a  mound.      Johnson. 

MOUND'ED,  pp.  Surrounded  or  defended  by 
mounds. 

MOUND'ING,  ppr.     Defending  by  a  mound. 

MOUNT,  71-  [Fr.mont;  Sax.  mnnt :  It.  Port,  and  Sp. 
monte  i  Arm.  menci,  mene ;  W.  mwnt,  a  mount,  moun- 
tain, or  mound,  a  heap ;  L.  ihons,  literally  a  heap  or 
an  elevation  ;  Ir.  inoin  or  muine  ;  Basque,  mendia. 
an.  Gr.  flow  s-] 

1.  A  mass  of  earth,  or  earth  and  rock,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  common  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing land.  Mount  is  used  for  an  eminence  or  eleva- 
tion of  earth,  indefinite  in  bight  or  size,  and  may  be 
a  hillock,  hill,  or  mountain.  We  apply  it  to  Mount 
Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  to  Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  applied,  in 
Scripture,  to  the  small  hillocks  on  which  sacrifice 
was  offered,  as  well  as  to  Mount  Sinai.  Jacob  offered 
sacrifice  on  the  mount  or  heap  of  stones  raised  for  a 
witness  between  htm  and  Laban.     Gen.  xxxi. 

2.  A  mound  ;  a  bulwark  for  offense  or  defense. 


Hew  ye  down  trees  and  cast 
Jer.  vi. 


linst  Jerusalem.  - 


3.  Formerly,  a  bank  or  fund  of  money.     [06.s.] 

Bacon. 
MOUNT,  v.  i.     [Fr.   monter ;   It.   montare ;   Sp.    771071- 
toi-.] 

1.  To  rise  on   high ;   to  ascend  ;   with   or  with- 
out up. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command  ?  —  Job  xxxix. 
The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high.  Coioley. 

2.  To  rise;  to  ascend;  to  tovver;  to  be  built  to  a 
great  altitude. 

Though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven.  —  Jer.  li. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback.  Shak. 

4.  To  leap  upon  any  animal. 

5.  To  amount ;  to  rise  in  value. 


£s  to  a  strict  account, 
;  to  what  they  mount. 


Pope. 


MOUNT,  v.  t.     To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high.. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  t        Shak. 

2.  To  ascend  ;  to  climb  ;  to  get  upon  an  elevated 
place  ;  as,  to  mount  a  throne. 

3.  To  place  one's  self  on  norseback  ;  as,  to  mount 
a  horse. 

4.  To  furnish  with  horses  ;  as,  to  mount  a  troop. 
The  dragoons  were  well  mounted. 

5.  To  prepare  for  use ;  to  set  off  to  advantage  or 
embellish.  Tims,  to  mount  a  sword  is  to  furnish  it 
with  a  hilt,  scabbard,  &c. :  to  mount  a  map  is  to  pre- 
pare it  for  use  by  attaching  it  to  canvas,  &c. ;  to 
mount  a  diamond  is  to  set  it  in  framework. 

6.  To  carry ;  to  be  furnished  with  ;  as,  a  9hip  of 
the  line  mounts  seventy-four  guns  ;  a  fort  mounts  a 
hundred  cannon. 

7.  To  raise  and  place  on  a  carriage  ;  as,  to  mount 
a  cannon. 

To  mount  guard ;  to  take  the  station  and  do  the 
duty  of  a  sentinel. 
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MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  ascended  or 
mounted. 

MOUNT'AIN,  (mount'in,)  77.  [Fr.  montagne  ;  Sp. 
Montana  ;  It.  mont/igna  ;  L.  (adjective)  monianus.] 

A  large  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  rising  above  the 
common  level  of  the  earth  or  adjacent  land,  but  of 
no  definite  altitude.  We  apply  mountuin  to  the  larg- 
est eminences  on  the  globe ;  but  sometimes  the  word 
is  used  for  a  large  hill.  In  general,  mountain  denotes 
an  elevation  higher  and  larger  than  a  hill;  as,  the 
Altaic  mountains  ill  Asia,  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
the  Andes  in  South  America,  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains in  Virginia,  the  Kaatskill  in  New  York,  TV 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Green 
mountains  in  Vermont.  The  word  is  applied  to  a 
single  elevation  or  to  an  extended  range. 

MOUNT'AIN,  0.  Pertaining  to  a  mountain  ;  found 
on  mountains  ;  growing  or  dwelling  on  a  moun- 
tain ;  as,  mountain  air ;  mountain  pines  ;  mountain 
goats. 

MOUNT'AIN-ASH,  77.  An  ornamental  tree,  of  the 
genus  Pyrus  or  Sorbus,  with  beautiful  bunches  of 
red  berries.  lis  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  its  flowers 
white,  growing  in  fragrant  clusters.  P.  Cijc. 

MOUNT'AJN-BLfjE,  71.  Blue  malachite  or  carbonate 
of  copper. 

MOUNT'AIN-CORK,  77.  A  variety  of  asbestus,  re- 
sembling cork  in  its  texture.  Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-DEW,  (mount'in-du,)  71.  A  name  giv- 
en to  genuine  Scotch  whisky,  as  being  often  secretly 
distilled  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Encyc.  Am. 

MOUNT-ATN-EER',  j  71.     An  inhabitant  of  a  mount- 

MOUNT'AIN-ER,       (      ain. 

2.  A  rustic  ;  a  freebooter  ;  a  savage.        Milton. 

MOUNT'AIN-ET,  ti.  A  small  mountain  ;  a  hillock. 
[Mot  used.]  Sidney. 

MOUNT'AIN-GREEN,  11.  Green  malachite  or  car- 
bonate of  copper.  Dana. 

MOUNT' ATN-LEATH'ER,  (-leth'er,)  71.  A  variety 
of  asbestus,  resembling  leather  in  its  texture. 

Dana. 

MOUNT'AIN-OUS,  a.  Full  of  mountains  ;  as,  the 
mountainous  country  of  the  Swiss. 

2.  Large  as  a  mountain  ;  huge  ;  as,  a  mountainous 
heap.  Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains.     [Not  used.]         Bacon. 
MOUNT' AIN-OUS-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  full 

of  mountains.  Brcrewood. 

MOUNT' AIN-PARS'LEY,  77.  A  European  herb,  Ath- 
amanta  oreoselinum.  Forsyth. 

MOUNT'AIN-RoSE,  n.     A  plant. 

MOUNT'AtN-SoAP,  11.  A  soft,  earthy  mineral,  of  a 
pale,  brownish-black  color.  It  is  used  in  crayon- 
painting.  Ure. 

MOUNT'AIN-TAL'LoW,  71.  A  mineral,  found  in 
Sweden  and  Scotland,  which  melts  at  118°  Fahr., 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Buchanan. 

MOUNT'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  montant.] 

Rising  on  high.  Shak. 

MOUNT'E-BANK,  71.  [It.  montare,  to  mount,  and 
banco,  bench.] 

1.  One  who  mounts  a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market 
or  other  public  place,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  curing  dis- 
eases, vends  medicines  which  he  pretends  are  infal- 
lible remedies,  and  thus  deludes  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. Persons  of  this  character  may  be  indicted  and 
punished. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature   but  mountebanks  will  under- 
take. Arbudinol. 

MOUNT'E-BANK,  v.  t.  To  cheat  by  boasting  and 
false  pretenses  ;  to  gull.  Shak. 

MOUNT'E-BANK-ER-Y,  77.  ©.uackery  ;  boastful  and 
vain  pretenses.  Hammond. 

MOUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised  ;  seated  on  horseback  ; 
placed  on  a  carriage  ;  prepared  for  use  orembellished  ; 
furnished  Willi  guns. 

MOUNT'EN-AUNCE,  77.  Amount  in  space.  [JVot 
used*]  Spenser. 

MOUNT'ER,  71.     One  that  mounts  or  ascends. 

Swift. 

MOUNT'ING,  71717-.  Rising;  soaring;  placing  on  Horse- 
back ;  ascending  an  eminence  ;  preparing  for  use  or 
embellishing. 

MOUNT'ING,  77.  In  general,  the  act  of  mounting; 
as,  "there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste."         Byron. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  for  use,  or  embellishing. 
[See  Mount,  v.  t.,  No.  5.] 

3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  prepared  for  use,  or 
set  off  to  advantage;  equipment;  embellishment; 
as,  the  mountinn-  of  a  sword  or  diamond. 

MOUNT'ING-LY,  adv.     By  rising  or  ascending. 

MOUNT'Y,  11.     The  rise  of  a  hawk.  Sidney. 

MoURN,  v.  i.  t  [Sax.  murnan,  myrnan;  L.  mareo :  al- 
lied perhaps  to  G.  and  D.  murren,  to  murmur;  Fr. 
morne,  sad,  sullen.  See  Mukmuk,  and  the  root  of 
amarus,  bitter.     Class  Mr,  No.  7.] 

1.  To  express  grief  or  sorrow  ;  to  grieve-,  to  be 
sorrowful.  Mourning  may  be  expressed  by  weeping 
or  audible  sounds,  or  by  sobs,  sighs,  or  inward,  silent 
grief. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  ween.  — Gen.  xxiii. 
Blessed  are  they  that   mourn,  lor  they  shall   be  comforted. — 
Matt.  v. 
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2.  To  wear  the  customary  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black.  BhlA. 

Grieve  for  an  hour  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.  Pope. 

MoURN,  li.  (.  To  grieve  for  ;  to  lament.  But  there  is 
an  ellipsis  of  for,  the  verb  not  being  transitive.  When 
we  say,  we  mourn  a  friend  or  a  child,  the  real  sense 
and  complete  phrase  is,  we  mourn  for  a  friend,  or 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  a  friend.  "  He  mourned  hi*  ri- 
val's ill  success,"  that  is,  he  mourned  for  his  rival's 
ill  success.  Addison. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourntth  well.  Milton. 

MOURNE,  (morn,)  11.     [Fr.  morne.] 

The  round  end  of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to 
which  the  steel  is  fixed,  or  the  ferrule.     [Not  wed.] 
Sidney.     Johnson. 
MoURN'fCD,  pp.     Bewailed  ;  lamented. 
MoURN'ER,  71.    One  that  mourns  or  is  grieved  at  any 
loss  or  misfortune. 

2.  One  that  follows  a  funeral  in  the  habit  of  mourn- 
ing V  Estrange. 

3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there.  Dryden. 

MoUR'N'FUL,  a.  Intended  to  express  sorrow,  or  ex 
hibiting  the  appearance  of  grief;  as,  a  mournful  bell; 
mournful  music.  Shak.     Dryden. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds.  Shak. 

2.  Causing  sorrow  ;  sad  ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  mourn- 
ful death.  Shak. 

3.  Sorrowful  ;  feeling  grief. 

Th"  mournful  fair — 
Shall  visit  her  distinguished  urn.  Prior. 

MoURN'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressive  of 
sorrow  ;  with  sorrow.    Mai.  iii. 

MoURN'FIJL-NESS,  71.      Sorrow;    grief;    state   of 
mourning. 
_  2.  Appearance  or  expression  of  grief. 

MoURN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Grieving;  lamenting;  sor- 
rowing ;  wearing  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 

MoURN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  sorrowing  or  expressing 
grief;  lamentation;  sorrow. 

2.  The  dress  or  customary  habit  worn  by  mourn- 
ers. 

And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid.        Dryden. 

MoURN'ING-DOVE,  (-duv,)  «.  A  species  of  dove 
found  in  the  United  States,  the  Columba  Carclinien- 
sis,  so  named  from  its  plaintive  note  ;  also  called  the 
Carolina  Turtle  Dove.         Pcabodifs  Mass.  Rep. 

MoURN'ING-LY,  ado.  With  the  appearance  of  sor- 
row. Shak. 

MOUSE,  77. ;  pi.  Mice.  [Sax.  mus ;  Sw.  thus;  D.  mu'is ; 
G.  maus :  Van.  mus,  tmtus ;  L.  mus;  Gr. /71c;  Russ. 
mishe.  The  L.  777115  forms  maris  in  the  genitive,  and 
the  root  is  not  obvious.] 

1.  A  small  rodent  quadruped,  of  the  genus  Mus, 
inhabiting  houses.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many 
other  species  of  the  genus,  as  the  Jield-uwuse,  meadow- 
mouse,  rock-mouse,  Sec. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  knob  formed  on  a  rope  by  spun 
yarn  or  parceling.  Mar.  Diet. 

MOUSE,  (mouz,)  v.  i.     To  watch  for  and'eatch  mice. 

Shak. 
2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  in  a  sly  or  insidious  man- 
ner. John  Foster. 

MOUSE,  (mouz,)  v.  t.  To  tear,  as  a  cat  devours  a 
mouse. 

To  mouse  a  hook,  with  seamen,  is  to  fasten  a  smaL* 
line  across  the  upper  part,  to  prevent  unhooking. 

Mar.  Diet. 

MOUSE'-KAR,  (mous'er,)  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hieracium  ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Myosotis, 
called  likewise  mouse-car  scorpion-grass.  They  are 
so  named  from  the  shape  and  velvety  surface  of  their 
leaves.  The  mouse-car  chickweed  is  of  the  genus  Ce- 
rastium.  Lee.     Loudon. 

MOUSE'-HAWK,  71.     A  hawk  that  devours  mice. 

MOUSE'-HoLE,  (mous'hole,)  71.  A  hole  where  mice 
enter  or  pass ;  a  very  small  hole  or  entrance. 

He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole.  Stillingjieet. 

MOUSE'-HUNT,   re.     A  hunting  for  mice. 

2.  Amouser;  one  that  hunts  mice.  Shak. 

MOUS'ER,  (inouz'er,)  71.  One  that  catches  mice.  The 
cat  is  a  good  mouscr. 

MOUSE'-TAIL,  11.  An  annual  plant,  of  the  genus 
Myosurus,  whose  seeds  are  situated  on  a  long,  slen- 
der receptacle  resembling  the  tail  of  a  mouse. 

Loudon. 

MOUSE'-TRAP,  71.     A  trap  for  catching  mice.    Prior. 

MOUS'ING,  ppr.  Pursuing  or  catching  mice  ;  tearing, 
as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

MOUS-TA.CHE1.     See  Mustache. 

MOUTH,  11.  [Sax.  muth.  As  this  word  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  and  as  n  is  some- 
times casually  introduced  into  words  before  dentals, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Goth,  munths,  G.  and 
Dan.  mund,  Sw.  7111111,  and  D.  mnnd,  may  be  the  same 
word.  The  Saxon  ninth  coincides  in  elements  with 
motto,  Gr.  ti»H  c.J 

1.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  between 
the  lips,  by  which  he  utters  his  voice  and  receives 
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food.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  mouth  consists  of 
the  lips,  the  gums',  the  insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  pal- 
ate, tiie  salival  glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils.  Encyc. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  vessel,  by  which  it  is  filled  or 
emptied  ;  as,  the  moulh  of  a  jar  or  pitcher. 

3.  The  part  or  channel  of  a  river  by  which  its  wa- 
ters are  discharged  into  the  ocean  or  into  a  lake.  The 
Mississippi  and  the  Nile  discharge  their  waters  by 
several  months. 

4.  The  opening  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  the  end, 
by  which  the  charge  issues. 

5.  The  aperture  of  a  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  by 
which  fluids  or  other  matter  is  received  or  discharged ; 
as,  the  mouth  of  the  lacteals. 

6.  The  opening  or  entrance  of  a  cave,  pit,  well,  or 
den.     Dan.  viii. 

7.  The  instrument  of  speaking ;  as,  the  story  is  in 
every  body's  mouth.  South.    Locke. 

8.  A  principal  speaker ;  one  that  utters  the  com- 
mon opinion. 

Every  coHee-house  lias  some  statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is 
tiie  moulh  of  the  street  where  he  lives.  Addison. 

9.  Cry ;  voice. 

The  fearful  dogs  divide  ; 
All  spend  their  moulh  aloft,  but  none  abide.  Dryden. 

10.  In  Scripture,  words  uttered.  Job  xix.  Is.  xlix. 
Ps.  lxxiii. 

11.  Desires  ;  necessities.     Ps.  ciii. 

12.  Freedom  and  boldness  of  speech  ;  force  of  ar- 
gument.    Luke  xxi. 

13.  Boasting;  vaunting.    Judges  ix 

14.  Testimony.    Dent.  xvii. 

15.  Reproaches;  calumnies.    Job  v. 

To  make  a  mouth  ; )  to  distort  the  mouth  ;  to  make 

To  make  mouths ;  J  a  wry  face  ;  hence,  to  deride 
or  treat  with  scorn.  Sliak.    Addison. 

2.  To  pout ;  to  treat  disdainfully. 

Down  in  the  mouth  ;  dejected  ;  mortified. 

VEstrange. 

To  hare  GotPs  lam  in  the  mouth ;  to  converse  much 
on  it,  and  delight  in  it.    Exod.  xiii. 

To  draw  near  to  God  with  the  mouth ;  to  make  an 
external  appearance  of  devotion  and  worship,  while 
there  is  no  regard  to  him  in  the  heart.    Is.  xxix. 

A  froward  mouth;  contratlictions  and  disobedience. 
Prov.  iv. 

A  smooth  mouth  ;  soft  and  flattering  language. 
Prov.  V. 

To  stop  the  mouth  ;  to  silence  or  to  be  silent ;  to  put 
to  shame  ;  to  confound.     Rom.  iii. 

To  lay  the  hand  on  the  mouth ;  to  be  struck  silent 
with  shame.     Mic.  vii. 

To  set  the  mouth  against  the  heavens ;  to  speak  arro- 
gantly and  blasphemously.     Ps.  lxxiii. 
MOUTH,  v.  t.     To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or 
swelling  ;  as,  to  mouth  words  or  language. 

Twitched  by  the  sleeve,  lie  mouths  it  more  and  more.   Dryden. 

2.  To  take  into  the  mouth  ;  to  seize  with  the  mouth. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  chew  ;  to  grind,  as  food  ;  to  eat ;  to  devour. 

Shah. 

4.  To  form  by  the  mouth,  as  a  bear  her  cub.  [JVbt 
used.]  Brown. 

5.  To  reproach  ;  to  insult.  Blair. 
MOUTH,  v.  i.    To  speak  with  a  full,  round,  or  loud, 

affected  voice  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  rant ;  as,  a  mouthing 
actor.  Dryden. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 

And  moulh  at  Cesar,  till  I  shake  the  senate.  Addison. 

MOUTH'^D,  pp.     Uttered  with  a  full,  swelling,  affect- 

2.  Taken  into  the  mouth  ;  chewed.  [ed  voice. 

3.  a.  Furnished  with  a  mouth  ;  used  chiefly  in 
composition;  as,  weU-mouthcd ;  foul-mouthed,  contu- 
melious, reproachful,  or  obscene  ;  mzrily-mouthed, 
bashful,  reserved  in  speaking  the  plain  truth  ;  hard- 
mottthed,  as  a  horse  not  obedient  to  the  bit,  difficult  to 
be  restrained  or  governed  by  the  bridle. 

4.  Borne  down  or  overpowered  by  clamor. 
MOUTH'ER,   7i.      One   who   mouths ;    an    affected 

speaker  or  declaimer.  Smart. 

MOUTH'-FRIEND,  (-frend,)  n.  One  who  professes 
friendship  without  entertaining  it;  a  pretended  friend. 

Shak. 

MOUTH'FJJL,  7i.    As  much  as  the  mouth  contains  at 
once. 
2.  A  quantity  proverbially  small ;  a  small  quantity. 
L'Estrange.     Dryden. 

MOUTH'-HON-OR,  (-on-ur,)  n.  Civility  expressed 
without  sincerity.  Shak. 

MOUTH'INO,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  with  an  affected, 
swelling  voice. 

MOUTH' tNG,  7i.  The  utterance  of  words  with  an  af- 
fected fullness  of  sound. 

MOUTH'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  mouth. 

MOUTH'-MADE,  a.  Expressed  without  sincerity  ; 
hypocritical. 

MOUTH'PIECE,  n.    The  piece  of  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument to  which  the  mouth  is  applied. 
2.  One  who  delivers  the  opinions  of  others. 

MOV'A-BLE,  (moov'a-bl,)  a.  [fr.  in  move.]  That  may 
be  moved  ;  that  can  or  may  be  lifted,  carried,  drawn, 
turned,  or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  made  to  change 
place  or  posture  ;  susceptible  of  motion. 
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2.  That  may  or  does  change  from  one  time  to  an- 
other ;  as,  movable  feasts,  i.  e.,  church  festivals  com- 
memorating different  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  time  of  which  varies  from  year  to 
year. 

A  movable  letter,  in  Hebrew  grammar,  is  one  that  is 
pronounced,  as  opposed  to  one  that  is  quiescent. 

MOVA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
movable;  mobility;  susceptibility  of  motion. 

MOVA-BL.ES,  (moov'a-blz,)  n.  pi.  Goods  ;  wares ; 
commodities  ;  furniture  ;  any  species  of  property  not 
fixed,  and  thus  distinguished  from  houses  and  lands. 
The  singular,  movable,  is  sometimes  used. 

MOV'A-BLY,  ado.     So  that  it  may  be  moved.      Grew. 

MOVE,  (moov,)  v.  t.  [L.  moveo  ;  It.  movere  ,■  Sp.  7110- 
vcr ;  Fr.  mouvoir :  W.  mudaw.  It  is  probably  a  con- 
tracted word.     Class  Md.] 

1.  To  impel ;  to  carry,  convey,  or  draw  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  cause  to  change  place  or  posture 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means.  The  wind  mooes  a 
ship  ;  the  cartman  moves  goods  ;  the  horse  moves  a 
cart  or  carriage.  Mere  matter  can  not  move  itself. 
Machines  are  moved  by  springs,  weights,  or  force  ap- 
plied. 

2.  To  excite  into  action  ;  to  affect ;  to  agitate ;  to 
rouse  ;  as,  to  7710OT  the  passions. 

3.  To  cause  to  act  or  determine ;  as,  to  move  the 
will. 

4.  To  persuade ;  to  prevail  on ;  to  excite  from  a 
state  of  rest  or  indifference. 

Minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with  gold.    Knolles. 

But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could  move, 

She  turned  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love.  Dryden. 

5.  To  excite  tenderness,  pity,  or  grief  in  the  heart; 
to  affect ;  to  touch  pathetically  ;  to  excite  feeling  in. 

The  use  of  images  in  orations  and  poetry  is  to  move  pity  or 
terror.  Fellon. 

When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them.  —  Matt.  ix. 

6.  To  make  angry  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate.     Shak. 

7.  To  excite  tumult  or  commotion. 

When  they  had  come  to  Bethlehem,  all  the  city  was  moved  about 
them.  —  Ruth  i.    Matt.  xxi. 

8.  To  influence  or  incite  by  secret  agency. 

God  moved  them  to  depart  from  him.  —  2  Chron.  xviii.     2  Pet.  i. 

9.  To  shake  ;  to  agitate. 

The  kingdoms  were  moved.  —  Ps.  xlvi.     Jer.  xlix. 

10.  To  propose  ;  to  offer  for  consideration  and  de- 
termination ;  as,  to  move  a  resolution  in  a  delibera- 
tive assembly. 

11.  To  propose  ;  to  recommend. 

They  are  to  be  blamed  alike  who  move  and  who  decline  war 
upon  particular  respects.  Hayward. 

12.  To  prompt;  to  incite  ;  to  instigate.    Acts  xvii. 
MOVE,  (moov,)  v.  i.    To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to 

stir;  to  pass  or  go  in  any  manner  or  direction  from 
one  place  or  part  of  space  to  another.  The  planets 
move  in  their  orbits  ;  the  earth  moves  on  its  axis  ;  a 
ship  moves  at  a  certain  rate  an  hour.  We  move  by 
walking,  running,  or  turning;  animals  move  by  creep- 
ing, swimming,  or  flying. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long, 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  1  move.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  action. 

In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  —  Acts  xvii. 

3.  To  have  the  power  of  action. 

Every  moving  tiling  that  livctb  shall  be  meat  for  you.  —  Gen.  ix. 

4.  To  walk. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

5.  To  march.  The  army  moved,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion behind  a  wood. 

6.  To  tremble  ;  to  shake. 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  be- 
cause he  was  wroth,  —  Ps.  xviii. 

7.  To  change  residence.  Men  move  with  their  fam- 
ilies from  one  house,  town,  or  state  to  another. 

8.  To  propose  something  to  an  organized  meeting 
for  consideration  and  determination. 

MOVE,  7i.     The  act  of  moving  ;  a  movement  ;  the  act 

of  transferring  from  place  to  place,  as  in  chess. 
MOVED,  pf.     Stirred  ;  excited.  [Cowley. 

MOVE'LESS,  a.    That  can  not  be  moved  ;  fixed. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower.  Pope. 

MOVE'MENT,  n.t  [Fr.  mouvement.] 

1.  Motion  ;  a  passing,  progression,  shaking,  turn- 
ing, or  flowing ;  any  change  of  position  in  a  material 
body  ;  as,  the  movement  of  an  army  in  marching  or 
maneuvering  ;   the  movement  of  a  wheel  or  a  ma- 

2.  The  manner  of  moving.  [chine. 

3.  Excitement ;  agitation  ;  as,  the  movement  of  the 
mind.  Pope. 

4.  In  music,  any  single  strain  or  part  having  the 
same  measure  or  time. 

•    Any  change  of  time  is  a  change  of  movement.         Busby. 

5.  In  horology,  the  entire  wheel-work  of  a  clock  or 
watch  ;  all  except  the  case. 

6.  In  European  politics,  the  movement  denotes  a  par- 
ty who  are  aiming  at  continual  advances  toward 
the  establishment  of  popular  rights.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  conservative  party.  Brande. 
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Mo'VENT,  a.     [L.  movens.] 

_  Moving  ;  not  quiescent.  [Little  used.']  Grew. 
Mo'VENT,  n.    That  which  moves  any  thing.     [Little 

used.]  Glanville. 

MOVER,  7i.    The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion 

or  impels  to  action.  Shak.     Witkins. 

2.  He  or  that  which  moves. 

3.  A  proposer  ;  one  that  offers  a  proposition,  or  rec- 
ommends any  thing  for  consideration  or  adoption  ; 
as,  the  mover  of  a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

MOVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Changing  place  or  posture  ;  caus- 
ing to  move  or  act ;  impelling ;  instigating  ;  persuad- 
ing ;  influencing. 

2.  a.  Exciting  the  passions  or  affections  ;  touch- 
ing ;  pathetic  ;  affecting  ;  adapted  to  excite  or  affect 
the  passions  ;  as,  a  moving  address  or  discourse. 

MOVING,  7i.     Motive  ;  impulse.  South. 

MOVING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions or  affect  sensibility ;  pathetically. 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 

Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf.  Addison. 

MOVING-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  affecting,  as  the 
passions. 

MOW,  7i.  [Sax.  mowe,  or  muga ;  It.  mucchio,  a  heap 
or  mass  ;  Sp.  mucho,  much ;  Sw.  mycken,  many, 
much.] 

A  heap,  mass,  or  pile  of  hay ;  sheaves  of  grain  de- 
posited in  a  bam. 

[  We  never  give  this  name  to  hay  piled  in  the  field  or 
open  air.     The  latter  is  called  a  Stack  or  Rick.] 

MOW,  v.  U  To  lay  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain  in  a  heap 
or  mass  in  a  barn,  or  to  lay  it  in  a  suitable  manner. 

M6W,  (mo,)  v.  t. ;  prct.  Mowed  ;  pp.  Mowed  or  Mown. 
[Sax.  maw  an ;  D.  maaijen  or  maayen  ;  Sw.  meya ; 
Dan.  mcjer;  G.  mdltcn.  In  Sp.  and  Port,  mochar  is  to 
cut  off.  The  L.  has  meto,  and  the  Gr.  apaoj,  to 
mow  or  reap.  The  last  radical  letter  is  not  as- 
certained.] 

1.  To  cut  down  with  a  scythe,  as  grass  or  other 
plants.    We  say,  to  mow  grass. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  from  ;  as,  to  mow  a  meadow. 

3.  To  cut  down  with  speed  ;  to  cut  down  indis- 
criminately, or  in  great  numbers,  or  quantity.  We 
say,  a  discharge  of  grape  shot  mows  down  whole 
ranks  of  men.  Hence,  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  scythe,  an  emblem  of  the  general  and 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  human  race  by 
death. 

M6W,  v.  i.     To  cut  grass  ;  to  practice  mowing  ;   to 

use  the  scythe.    Does  the  man  mow  well  ? 
2.  To  perform  the  business  of  mowing  ;  to  cut  and 

make  grass  into  hay  ;  to  gather  the  crop  of  grass,  or 

other  crop. 
[In  America,  7710711  is  not  applied  to  the  cutting  of 

wheat  or  rye.    When  these  are  cut  with  a  scythe, 

they  are  said  to  be  Cradled.     Oats  and  barley  are 

sometimes  mowed.] 
MOW,  71.    [from    touth.]    A  wryface.    [Obs.]    Shak. 
MOW,  v.  i.     To  make  mouths.    [Obs.]  Ascliam. 

MOW'BURN,  v.  i.    To  heat  and  ferment  in  the  mow, 

as  hay  when  housed  too  green.  Mortimer. 

MOWBURN-.ED,  (-burnt,)  pp.  or  a.    Overheated  and 

fermented  in  the  mow. 
MOWE,  v.  i.     To  be  able;  must ;  may.     [Obs.] 
MOW  ED,  pp.     Put  into  a  mow.  [Chaucer. 

mown,0'  I  »*■ or  a:  Cut  with  a  scythe- 

2.  Cleared  of  grAss  with  a  scythe,  as  land. 

MoWER,  71.  One  who  mows  ;  a  man  dextrous  in  the 
use  of  the  scythe. 

MOWING, ppr.     Putting  into  a  mow. 

MOWING,  ppr.    Cutting  down  with  a  scythe. 

MOWING,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe. 
2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut. 

MOX'A,  ii.  The  down  of  the  mugwort  of  China  ;  a 
soft  lanuginous  substance  prepared  in  Japan  from 
the  young  leaves  of  a  species  of  Artemisia.  In  the 
Eastern  countries,  it  is  used  for  preventing  and  curing 
many  disorders,  by  burning  it  on  the  skin.  This 
produces  a  dark  colored  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which 
is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic.  Brande. 

The  term  has  been  extended  to  any  substance 
whose  gradual  combustion  on  or  near  the  skin  is 
used  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  disease.  P.  Cyc. 

MOY'A,  71.  A  term  applied,  in  South  America,  to  mud 
poured  out  from  volcanoes  during  eruptions.  Lyell. 

MOYLE,  7i.     An  old  spelling  of  moil,  and  also  of  mule. 

MR.  An  abbreviation  of  mister,  the  common  title  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  men  of  all  classes.  [See 
Mister.] 

MRS.  An  abbreviation  of  mistress,  the  common  title 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  every  married  lady,  and  col- 
loquially pronounced  mis'ses.  In  England,  the  title 
is  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  elderly  unmarried 
ladies. 

MUCH,   a.      [Sw.  mycken ;    Sp.  mucho  ;   It.   mucchio. 
(See  Mow.)    The  sense  is,  probably,  a  heap  or  masi, 
and  it  may  be  allied  to  miekle,  great  Gr.  ucva.] 
1.  Great  in  quantity  or  amount. 

Thou  shall  carry  much  seed  into  the  field,  and  gather  but  little 

in.  — Deut.  xxviii. 
Manasseh  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  to 

provoke  him  to  anger.  —  2  Kings  xxi. 
Return  with  much  riches  to  your  lenls. — Josh.  xxii. 
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2.  Long  in  duration.  How  muck  time  is  spent  in 
trifling  amusements  ! 

3.  Many  in  number. 

Eilom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people.  —  Num.  xx. 
[This  application  of  much  is  no  longer  used.] 
MUCH,  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  by  far;  qualifying 
adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  much  more, 
much  stronger,  muck  heavier,  much  more  splendid, 
muck  higher.  So  we  say,  muck  less,  muck  smaller, 
much  less  distinguished,  muck  weaker,  muck  finer. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent;  qualifying  verbs  and 
participles, 

Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  delighted  much  in  David. —  1  Sam.  xix. 
The  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the 

way.  —  Num.  xxi. 
A  much  afflicted,  much  enduring  man.  Pope. 

3.  Often  or  long. 

Think  much,  speak  little.  Dryden. 

4.  Nearly. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it.  Temple. 

5.  An  exclamation  of  contempt,  implying  a  sneer- 
ing disbelief  of  an  assertion. 

What  I  with  two  points  in  your  shoulder  ?    Much  I        Shale. 
MUCH,  7i.    A  great  quantity  ;  a  great  deal. 

He  that  gathered  7/tuc/t  had  nothing  over.  —  Ex.  xvl. 
To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  required.  —  Luke 
xii. 

2.  More  than  enough  ;  a  heavy  service  or  burden. 

He  though!  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  of  love.  Dryden. 

3.  An  uncommon  thing;  something  strange. 
It  was  much  that  one  wli 

be  happy  in  war. 

is  muck ;  an  equal  quantity  ;  used  as  an  adjective  or 
noun.  Return  as  much  bread  as  you  borrowed.  If 
vou  borrow  money,  return  as  muck  as  you  receive. 
So  we  say,  twice  as  muck,  Jive  times  as  muck,  til  at  is, 
twice  or  five  times  the  quantity. 

2.  A  certain  or  suitable  quantity. 

Then  take  as  much  as  thy  soul  desired). —  1  Sam.  ii. 

3.  To  an  equal  degree  ;  adverbially.  One  man 
loves  power  as  muck  as  another  loves  gold. 

So  muck;  an  equal  quantity,  or  a  certain  quantity, 
as  a  noun ;  to  an  equal  degree,  or  to  a  certain  degree, 
as  an  adverb. 

Of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much.  —  Ex.  xxx. 

In  all  Israel,  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom. 

—  2  Sam.  xiv. 
Too  much  ;  an  excessive  quantity,  as  a  noun  ;  to  an 
excessive  degree,  as  an  adverb. 

To  make  much  of;  to  value  highly  ;  to  prize  or  to 
treat  with  great  kindness  and  attention.       Milncr. 
2.  To  fondle. 

Muck  at  one  ;  nearly  of  equal  value,  effect,  or  in- 
fluence. Dryden. 
MUCH'NESS,  n.     Quantity.                            Wkately. 
It  is  still  used  in  the  vulgar  phrase  muck  of  a  much- 
ness, i.  e.,  much  of  the  same  kind.  Smart. 
MUCH-RE-GRET'TED,  a.     Deeply  regretted. 
MUCH'VVHAT,  adv.     Nearly  ;  almost.     [Not  elegant.] 

Locke. 
Mu'CIC,  a.    [from  mucus.]    The  mucic  acid   is  the 
same  as  the  sacchohtctic.     It  is  obtained  from  gums, 
&c.  Ure. 

MtJ'CID,  a.     [L.  mucidus,  from  muceo.] 

Musty  :  moldy  ;  slimy. 
Mtj'CID-NESS,  re.  Mustiness  ;  slimincss.  Ainsworth. 
Mu'CI-LAGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  mucus,  the  slimy  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  ;  muceo,  to  grow  moldy  or 
musty  ;  It.  mucillaggiiie  ;  Sp.  mucilago.  The  L. 
mucus,  in  Ir.,  is  smug;  smugaim,  to  blow  the  nose. 
It  is  probably  allied  to  Eng.  muck  :  Heb.  Ch.  r>D  or 
pirj,  to  dissolve,  to  putrefy.     Class  Mg,  No.  8,  10.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  one  of  the  proximate  elements  of 
vegetables.  The  same  substance  is  a  gum  when 
solid,  and  a  mucilage  when  in  solution.    Tkomson. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;  for  the  mucilage 
adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the  oil  preserves  the  mu- 
cilage from  inspissidion.  Ray. 

Mucilage  is  obtained  from  vegetable  or  animal  substances. 

Nicholson. 

2.  The  liquor  which  moistens  and  lubricates  the 
ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  articulations  or  joints 
in  animal  bodies.  Eneyc. 

MU-CI-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  secreting 
mucilage  ;  as,  the  mucilaginous  glands.  Encyc. 

2.  Slimy  ;  ropy  ;  moist,  soft,  and  lubricous  ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  mucilage  ;  as,  a  mucilaginous 
gum.  ,  Grew. 

MU-CI-LAG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.  Sliminess  ;  the  state 
of  being  mucilaginous. 

MU-CIP'A-ROUS,  a.     Secreting  or  producing  mucus. 

MUCK,  n,  [Sax.  meox,  miox;  Dan.  mug,  dung  ;  mug, 
mold,  soil;  L.  mucus;  qu.  from  moisture  or  putrefac- 
tion. In  W.  mwg  is  smoke,  which  may  be  allied  to 
Eng.  muggy,  from  dissolving,  wasting.  So  in  French 
fumer,  to  smoke,  to  dung,  or  muck.  See  the  Heb. 
and  Ch.  verbs  under  Mucilage.  In  Russ.  mocku  is 
to  moisten,  and  makayu,  to  dip,  to  soak.] 

1.  Dung  in  a  moist  state,  or  a  mass  of  tlecaying  or 


i.  jLiung  in  a  moist  state 
putrefied  vegetable  matter. 

With  fattening  muck  besmear  the  roots. 


Philips. 


MUD 

2.  Something  mean,  vile,  or  filthy. 
To  run  a  muck;  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  we 
meet.  Pope.     Dryden. 

Running  a  muck,  is  a  phrase  derived  from  the 
Malays,  (in  whose  language  amock  signifies  to  kill,) 
applied  to  desperate  persons  who  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium,  and  then  arm  themselves  with  a 
dagger  and  attempt  to  kill  all  they  meet.  Ed.  Encyc. 
MUCK,  v.  t.     To  manure  with  muck.  Tusser. 

MUCK'EN-DER,  n.  [Sp.  mocadcro,  from  moco,  mucus  ; 
Fr.  mouchoir.] 

A  pocket  handkerchief.     [Not  used.]         Dorset. 
MUCK'ER,  v.  t.    [from  muck.]    To  scrape  together 
money  by  mean  labor  or  shifts. 
[Not  used  in  America.] 
MUCK'ER-ER,  re.    A  miser ;  a  niggard.     [Not  used.] 
MUCK'HieAP   )  C/tQi/ccT. 

MUCK'HI    L  '  (  n'    A  heap  of  muck.  Burton. 

MUCK'I-NESS,  n.     Filthiness  ;  nastiness.   Johnson. 
MUCK'LE,  a.     [Sax.  mijccl.] 

Much.     [Obs.] 
MUCK'RaKE,  n.    A  rake  for  turning  and  collecting 

muck.  Bunyan. 

MUCK'SWEAT,  (-swet,)  n.     Profuse  sweat.  Johnson. 
MUCK' WORM,  (wuini,)  re.  A  worm  that  lives  in  muck. 
2.  A  miser  ;    one  who  scrapes  together  money  by 
mean  labor  and  devices.  Bunyan. 

MUCK'Y,  a.     Filthy  ;  nasty.  Spenser. 

Mu'GOR,  n.    [L.]     Moldiness.    A  genus  of  Fungi. 
All  mold  is  considered  to  consist  of  small  fungi  or 
mushrooms. 
MU-CO'SO-SAe'CHA-RINE,  (-fine  or  -rin,)  a.    Par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  mucilage  and  sugar. 

Fourcroy. 
Mu'COUS,   (mu'kus,)   a.     [See  Mucus.]     Pertaining 
to  mucus  or  resembling  it;   slimy,  ropy,  and  lubri- 
cous ;  as,  a  mucous  substance. 

2.  Secreting  a  slimy  substance  ;  as,  the  mucous 
membrane. 

.  The  mucous  membrane  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the 
body  which  open  externally,  and  secretes  the  fluid 
called  mucus.  Bichat. 

Mu'GOUS-NESS,  n.     The   state   of  being  mucous; 

sliminess. 
MO'CRO-NATE,      j  a.     [L.  mucronatus.  from  mucro, 
Mu'CRO-NA-TED,  (      a  point.] 

Narrowed  to  a  point ;  terminating  in  a  point. 
Mu'€U-LENT,  a.     [L.  muculentus.]        [Woodward. 

Slimy  ;  moist  and  moderately  viscous. 
MO'GUS,  n.  [L.  See  Mucilage  and  Muck.]  A 
viscid  fluid  secreted  by  t lie  mucous  membrane,  which 
it  serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It  covers  the  lining 
membranes  of  all  the  cavities  which  open  external- 
ly, such  as  those  of  the  mouth,  n  se,  lungs,  intesti- 
nal canal,  urinary  passages,  &.c.  It  differs  from  gela- 
tine. Parr.     Ure. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with  the  aliment. 

ArbuOinot. 

2.  This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  other  animal 
fluids  of  a  viscid  quality,  as  the  synovial  fluid,  which 
lubricates  the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

MUD,  n.  [D.modder;  G.moder  (See  Mother.)  Ev 
rou  avrov  ovpirXuxnc  ruv  irvcvpiroc  tj  cvero  pnor. 
Tovto  rtvtc  (paatv  iXot',i)tnevoaToj6ovc  iit^cojc  ontp'i'. 
Mot,  id  est,  mod,;  Phcenices  ita  scribebant.  Bochart, 
Phcen.  lib.  2,  cap.  2. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  fragment  of  Sanchonianthon's 
Phenician  history,  translated  by  Pliilo  and  preserved 
by  Eusebius.  This  Phenician  word  mod,  i<ojt,  ren- 
dered  in  Gr.  iAnc,  is  precisely  the  English  mud,  the 
matter,  material,  or  substance  of  which,  according 
to  the  ancients,  all  things  were  formed.  See  Castel. 
(Col.  2010,)  and  the  word  Mother.  Plutarch,  delside, 
says  the  Egyptians  called  Isis  muth,  that  is,  mother. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  proves  beyond  contro- 
versy the  common  origin  of  the  Phenician,  Celtic, 
and  Teutonic  nations.  Mad  may  perhaps  be  named 
from  wetness,  and  be  connected  with  L.  madeo,  Gr. 
uvSaoj,  VV.  mwydaw,  to  wet.] 

Moist  and  soft  earth  of  any  kind,  such  as  is  found 
in  marshes  and  swamps,  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
ponds,  or  in  highways  after  rain. 

MUD,  v.  t.     To  bury  in  mud  or  slime.  Skak. 

2.  To  make  turbid  or  foul  with  dirt ;  to  stir  the 
sediment  in  liquors.  Olanoille. 

MUD'DI-ED,  (mud'did,)  pp.  or  a.  Soiled  with  mud  ; 
rendered  turbid  ;  confused  in  mind. 

MUD'DI-LY,  adv.  [from  muddy.]  Turbidly ;  with 
foul  mixture  ;   cloudily. 

Lucilius  —  writ  loosely  and  muddVy.  Dryden. 

MUD'DI-NESS,  re.     Turbidness ;    foulness  caused  by 

mud,   dirt,  or    sediment ;    as,  the   muddiness  of   a 

stream.  Addison. 

2.  Figuratively,  intellectual  cloudiness  or  dullness. 

MUD'DLE,  v.  t.    [from  mud.]     To  make  foul,  turbid, 

or  muddy,  as  water. 

lie  did  ill  to  muddle  the  water.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  intoxicate  partially;  to  cloud  or  stupefy,  par- 
ticularly with  liquor. 

He  was  often  drunk,  always  muddled.  ArbuOinot. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  muddhd.  Bentley. 

MUD'DLED,  ;ip.  Made  turbid  ;  half  drunk  ;  stupefied. 


MUG 

MUD'DLING,  ppr.     Making  foul  with  dirt  or  diegs, 

making  half  drunk  ;  stupefying. 
MUD'DY,   a.      [from   mud.]     Foul    with  dirt  or  fine 

earthy  particles;  turbid,  as  water  or  other  fluids  ;  as, 

a  muddy  stream.    Water  running  on  fine  clay  always 

appears  muddy. 

2.  Containing  mud  ;  as,  a  muddy  ditch  ;  a  muddy 
road.  Skak. 

3.  Dirty  ;  dashed,  soiled,  or  besmeared  with  mud 
as,  muddy  boots. 

4.  Consisting  of  mud  or  earth  ;  gross  ;  impure ;  as 
this  muddy  vesture  of  decay.  Skak. 

5.  Dark  ;  of  the  color  of  mud ;  as,  muddy  cheeks. 

Swift. 

6.  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull ;  heavy  ;  stupid. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy  ?  Sliak. 

MUD'DY,  v.  t.    To  soil  with  mud  ;  to  dirty  ;  to  render 

turbid. 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  make  dull  or  heavy.  Orew. 

MUD'DY-ING,  jrpr.      Soiling  with   mud  ;    rendering 

turbid  ;   clouding. 
MUD'DY-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  a.     Having  a  dull  un- 
derstanding. 
MUD'DY-MET'TLED,a.     Dull-spirited.  Skak. 

MUD'-FISH,  n.    A   fish,   a  species   of  the  cyprinus 

kind.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUD'-SILL,  n.     In  bridges,  the  sill  that  is  laid  at  the 

bottom  of  a  river,  lake,  &x.     [See  Sill.] 
MUD'-SUCK-ER,  n.     An  aquatic  fowl.         Derham. 
MUD'-WALL,  n.     A  wall    composed  of  mud,   or  of 

materials  laid  in  mud  without  mortar.  Soutk. 

2.  A  bird  ;  the  apiaster.  Ainsmortk. 

MUD' -WALL-ED,  a.     Having  a  mud  wall.     Prior. 
MUD'W(")RT,  (uuid'wurt,)  re.    A  species  of  Limosella, 

the  least  water  plantain.  Lee 

Muii,.    See  Mew. 
MU-EZ'ZIN,  7i.    A  Mohammedan  crier  of  the  huur  of 

prayer. 
MUFF,  n.     [Dan.  muff  or  muffe  ;  D.  mof;  G.  muff;  Fr. 

moujle,  mittens  ;  Sp.  muflas,  tiiick  gloves.] 
A  warm   cover  for  receiving  the   hands,  usually 

made  of  fur  or  dressed  skins.  Locke.     Dryden. 

MUF'FIN,  re.     A  light,  round,  spongy  cake,  baked  on 

a  griddle,  and  buttered  for  the  less  substantial  meals. 

Smart. 
MUF'FLE,   v.   t.      [D.  moffelcn;    G.  muffeln;    It.   ca- 

muffarc,  to  disguise  or  mask.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  weather  by  cloth,  fur,  or  any 
garment;  to  cover  close,  particularly  the  neck  and 
face. 

You  must  be  mujjled  up  like  ladies.  Dryden, 

The  face  lies  mujjled  up  within  the  garment.  Addison. 

2.  To  blindfold. 

Alas  1    that  love  whose  view  is  mujjled  stilt.  Shale. 

He  mujjled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover  ;  to  conceal ;  to  involve. 

They  were  in  former  ages  mujjled  in  darkness  and  superstition. 

Aroulhnol. 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  put  matting  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance round  an  oar,  to  prevent  its  making  a  noise. 

5.  To  wind  something,  as  cloth,  &c,  round  the 
strings  of  a  drum  to  prevent  a  sharp  sound,  or  to 
render  the  sound  grave  and  solemn. 

MUF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  mutter;  to  speak  indistinctly,  or 
without  clear  articulation.  Holder. 

MUF'FLE,  re.     [Sp.  mujla.] 

In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  an  oven-shaped  ves 
sel,  used  for  the  purification  of  gold  and  silver  by 
means  of  a  cupel  made  of  bone  ashes.       Silliman. 

MUF'FLED,  pp.   or   a.      Covered    closely,   especially 
about  the  face  ;  involved  ;  blindfolded. 
Mujjled  drum.     See  the  verb  Muffle. 

MUF'FLER,  71.  A  cover  for  the  face;  a  part  of  fe- 
male dress.  Skak.    Arbuthnot. 

MUF'FLING,  ppr.  Covering  closely,  especially  about 
the  face  ;  wrapping  close;  involving;  blindfolding. 

MUF'FI.ON,  re.    The  wild  sheep,  or  musmon. 

MUF'TI,  (muf'ty,)  re.  An  official  expounder  of  Moham- 
medan law,  in  Turkey.  There  is  one  in  every  luge 
town,  and  over  all  these  the  Mufti  of  Constantinople 
exercises  an  influence  and  control.  P.  Cyc. 

MUG,  71.  [I  know  not  whence  thrived.]  A  kind  of 
earthen  or  metal  cup,  from  which  liquors  are  drank. 
In  America,  the  word  is  applied  chiefly  or  solely  to 
an  earthen  cup. 

MUG'GARD,  a.  [See  Muggy.]  Sullen  ;  displeased. 
[Not  in  use.] 

MUG'GENT,  71.    A  species  of  wild  fresh-water  duck. 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUG'GY,       la.     [W.  mivcan,  a  cloud  of  fog ;   71110,0-, 

MUG'GISH,  J      smoke  ;  or  from  the  root  of  muck.] 

1.  Moist;  damp;  moldy;  as,  muggy  straw. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Moist,  or  damp  and  close  ;  warm  and  unelastic  ; 
as,  muggy  air.  [2  Ids  is  the  principal  use  of  tkc  word 
in  America.] 

MUG'HOUSE,  71.     [from  mag.]    An  alehouse. 

Tickcl. 
MC'Gl-ENT,  a.     [L.  mugio,  to  bellow.] 

Lowing;  bellowing.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

MUG'WF.ED,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Valantia. 
MUG'WORT,  71.     [,Sax.7n«n7i>i7rf.] 

An  herb  of  the  genus  Artemisia.         Partinaton, 
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MU-LAT'TO,  n. ;  pi.  Mulattoes.  fSp.  mnlato,  that 
is,  muled,  of  a  mixed  breed,  from  mulo,  L.  mulus,  a* 
mule  ;  Fr  mulatre.] 

A  person  that  is  the  offspring  of  a  negress  by  a 
white  man,  or  of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro. 
MUL'BER-RY,  n.*  [Sw.  mulbdr ;  G.  maulbeere.] 

The  berry  or  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Morus  ; 
also,  the  tree. 
MUL'BER-RY-TREE,  n.     The  tree  which  produces 

the  mulberry. 
MULCH,  ?i.     [Heb.  r6n,  to  dissolve.] 

Half-rotten  straw.  Bailey 

MULCT,  n.     [L.  mulcta,  or  multa.] 

A  fine  imposed  on  a  person  guilty  of  some  offense 
or  misdemeanor,  usually  a  pecuniary  fine. 
MULCT,  v.  t.     [L.  mulcto ;  Fr.  muk'ter.] 

To  fine  ;  to  punish  for  an  offense  or  misdemeanor 
by  imposing  a  pecuniary  fine.  Bacon. 

MULCT'  ED,  pp.   Fined  ;  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 
MUL€T'IJ-A-RY,  a.     Imposing  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

Gverbury. 
MuLE,  n.     [Sp.  and  It.  mulo  ;  L.  mulus ;  Sax.  mid  ;  D. 
muil,  or  muilezel ;   G.   maulcsel ;   Sw.  mulasne ;  Dan. 
mule  ;  Fr.  id. ;  Arm.  mules  ;  Ir.  muile ;  W.  rnul.     The 
latter  signifies  a  mule,  and  bashful,  simple.] 

1.  A  quadruped  of  a  mongrel  breed,  usually  gener- 
ated between  an  ass  and  a  mare,  sometimes  between 
a  horse  and  a  she-ass.  But  the  name  is  applied  to 
any  animal  produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  spe- 
cies. Encyc. 

2.  A  plant  or  vegetable  produced  by  impregnating 
the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  farin  or  fecundating 
dust  of  another.     This  is  called  also  a  Hybrid. 

Encyc.     Martyn. 

3.  An  instrument  used  in  spinning  cotton;  called 
also  a  Mule-jenny. 

MOLE'-SPIN-NER,  n.    One  who  spins  on  a  mule. 

MU-LET-EER',  «.     [It.  mulattierc  ;  Fr.  muletier.] 
One  who  drives  mules. 

MtjLE'WORT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Hemionitis. 

MU-LI-EB'-RI-TY,  n.  [from  L.  ■muiiebrisi from mulier, 
a  woman.] 

Womanhood  ;  the  state  of  being  a  woman  ;  a  state 
in  females  corresponding  to  virility  in  man ;  also,  ef- 
feminacy; softness. 

MC'LI-ER,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  lawful  issue  born  in  wed- 
lock, though  begotten  before.  Encyc. 

MfjL'ISH,  a.     Like  a  mule  ;  sullen  ;  stubborn. 

MOL'tSH-LY,  adv.     Stubbornly,  like  a  mule. 

MOL'ISH-NESS,  n.  Obstinacy  or  stubbornness,  as  of 
a  mule. 

MULL,  v.  t.  [On.  L.  mollio,  to  soften,  or  W.  mwll, 
warm,  or  Sp.  mullir,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  soften,  or  bring  down  in  spirit;  or  to  heat, 
sweeten,  and  enrich  with  spices  ;  as,  to  mull  wine. 

Drink  new  cider,  mulled  with  ginger  warm.  Gay. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden.  Shale. 
MULL,  n.  In  Scottish,  a  term  almost  synonymous  with 

Cape  or  Headland. 

2.  A  snuff-box  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn. 
[Obs.] 

3.  Dirt ;  rubbish.     [  Obs.] 

MULL,  «.     A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin,  called  also 

Mull-mull. 
MUL'LJl,  n.    The  name  of  a  priest  among  the  Tartars. 
MUL-LA-GA-TAW'NY,  n.     Literally,  pepper-water; 

the  name  of  an  East  Indian  curry  soup.         Smart. 
MUL'LEN,    )n.     [Old  Fr.  molene ;  probably  so  named 
MUL'LEIN,  (      from  the  root  of  L.  mollis,  soft.    So  in 

Ger.  wollkraut,  wool-plant.] 

A   well-known    plant    of  the    genus  Verbascum, 

growing  in  roads  and  neglected  fields. 
MUL'LER,  ?i.     [Fr.  moliere,  molette ;  L.  molaris,  from 

mola,  a  mill-stone.] 

1.  A  stone  held  in  the  hand  with  which  colors  and 
other  matters  are  ground  on  another  stone  ;  used  by 
painters  and  apothecaries.  Bailey.     Hebert. 

2.  An. instrument  used  by  glass-grinders,  being  a 
piece  of  wood  with  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  ground 
cemented  to  one  end,  either  convex  in  a  basin,  or 
concave  in  a  sphere  or  bowl.  Hebert. 

ivIUL'LET,  ?!.*  [Fr.  mulct,  a  mullet,  and  a  great  mule ; 
Gr.  uvWos  ;  L.  mullus.] 

*  1.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Mugil.  The  lips  are  membra- 
naceous, the  inferior  one  carinated  inward  ;  it  has 
no  teeth,  and  the  body  is  of  a  whitish  color.  This 
fish  frequents  the  shore,  and  roots  in  the  sand  like  a 
hog.     It  is  an  excellent  fish  for  the  table.       Encyc. 

2.  In  heraldry,  a  figure  in  shape  like  the  rowel  of  a 
spur,  used  as  the  filial  distinction  of  the  third  son. 

MUI/LI-GRUBSR,  n.  A  twisting  of  the  intestines; 
siillenness.     [A  low  word.] 

MUL'LION,  (mul'yun,)  n.  *  [Fr.  mouhire.] 

An  upright  bar  or  division  in  a  window-frame. 

MUL'LION,  v.  t.  To  shape  into  divisions  by  mul- 
tious.  Shah. 

MUL'LION-KD,  pp.     Shaped  into  divisions  by  niul- 

MUL'LOCK,  n.     Rubbish.  [lions. 

MULSE,  n.     [L.  mulsus.] 

Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 

MULT-AN"GU-LAR,  a.  [L.  midtus,  many,  and  an- 
gulus,  angle ;  Basque,  mola,  a  multitude  ;  multsa, 
much.] 
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Having  many  angles  ;  polygonal.  Martyn. 

MULT-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  (-ang'gu-lar-Ie,)  ado.    With 

many  angles  or  corners.  Grew. 

MULT-AN''GU-LAR-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being 

polygonal. 
MULT-aR-TICU-LATE,  a.    Having  many  joints. 

Brande. 
MUL-Te'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  many  ;  multi- 
plicity. Coleridge. 
MUL-TI-CAP'SU-LAR,   a..    [L.   multus,  many,  and 
capstda,  a  chest.] 

In  botany,  having  many  capsules.  Martyn. 

MUL-TI-CA'VOUS,  a.    [L.multus,  and  cavus, hollow.] 

Having  many  holes  or  cavities.  Diet. 

MUL-TI-DEN'TATE,  a.     [L.  multus  and  dens.] 

Armed  with  many  teeth. 
MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS,a.    [L.  multifarius.    Qu.  varius.] 
Having  great  multiplicity  ;  having  great  diversity 
or  variety  ;  as,  multifarious  artifice.  More. 

MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.    With  great  multiplici- 
ty and  diversity;  with  great  variety  of  modes  and  re- 
lations. Bentley. 
MUL-TI-FA'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Multiplied  diversity. 
MUL'TI-FID,  a.     [L.  multifidus ;  multus,  many,  and 
ftndo,  to  divide.] 

Having  many  divisions  ;  many-cleft ;  divided  into 
several  parts  by  linear  sinuses  and  straight  margins  ; 
as,  a  multifid  leaf  or  corol.  Martyn. 

MUL-TIF'ID-OUS,  a.    Having  many  divisions  or  par- 
titions. 
MUL-TIF'LO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  Jlos, 
flower.] 

Many-flowered  ;  having  many  flowers.    Martyn. 
MUL'TI-FoLD,   a.     Many  times 'doubled  ;  manifold  ; 

numerous. 
MUL'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  multiformis;   multus,  many, 
and  forma,  form.] 

Having  many  forms,  shapes,  or  appearances;  as, 
the  multiform  operations  of  the  air-pump.       Watts. 
MUL-TI-FORM'I-TY,  n.     Diversity  of  forms  ;  variety 
of  shapes  or  appearances  in  the  same  thing.  Johnson. 
MUL-TI-FORM'OUS,  a.     Having  many  forms. 

Taylor. 
MUL-TI-GEN'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  multigenus;  multus, 
many,  and  genus,  kind.] 

Having  many  kinds.  Diet. 

MUL-TI-Jfj'GOUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke,  a  pair.] 
Consisting  of  many  pairs. 
MUL-TI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  la- 
tus,  side.] 

Having  many  sides.      A  multilateral  figure  must 
also  be  multangular. 
MUL-TI-LIN'E-AL,  a.     Having  many  lines. 
MUL-TI-LOC'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  loc- 
ulus,  a  cell.] 

Having  many  cells  or  compartments ;  as,  a  multi- 
locular  shell. 
MUL-TIL'O-OUENCE,  n.   Use  of  many  words  ;  talk- 
ativeness. Adams. 
MUL-TIL'O-QUOUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  lo- 
quor,  to  speak.] 

Speaking  much  ;  very  talkative  ;  loquacious.  Diet. 
MUL-TI-No'DATE,  a.     Having  many  knots. 
MUL-Tl-No'MI-AL,  a.  or  7i.     In  algebra.     See  Poly- 
nomial. 
MUL-TI-NOM'IN-AL,     )  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and 
MUL-TI-NOM'IN-OUS,  ]      nomen,  name.] 

Having  many  names  or  terms.  Diet. 

MUL-TIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  pario, 
to  bear.] 

Producing  many  at  a  birth.    A  serpent  is  a  multip- 
arous  animal. 
MUL-TI P'  AR-TITE,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  parti- 
tas, divided.] 

Divided  into  many  parts  ;  having  several  parts. 
MUL'TI-PED,  ;i.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  pes,  foot.] 

An  insect  that  has  many  feet. 
MUL'TI-PED,  a.     Having  many  feet. 
MUL'TI-PLE,  (mul'te-pl,)  a.      [L.  multiplex;  midtus, 
many,  and  plico,  to  fold.] 
Containing  many  times. 
MUL'TI-PLE,  7i.      In  mathematics,  a  quantity  which 
contains  another  a  certain  number  of  times  without 
a  remainder.     A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more 
numbers  contains  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of 
times  exactly  ;  thus  24  is  a  common  multiple  of  3  and 
4.     But  the  least  common  multiple  is  the  least  number 
that  will  do  this  ;  thus  12  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  3  and  4. 
MUL'TI-PLEX,  a.      [L.]      Manyfold ;   having  petals 

lying  over  each  other  in  folds.  Martyn. 

MUL'TI-PLI-A-BLE,  a.    [Fr.    See  Multiply.]    That 

may  be  multiplied. 
MUL-TI-PLl'A-BLE-NESS,    n.      Capacity  of  being 

multiplied. 
MUL'TI-PLI-CA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  multiplied. 
MUL-TI-PLI-CAND',  71.  [L.  multiplicandus.  See  Mul- 
tiply.] 

In  arithmetic,  the  number  to  be  multiplied  by  an- 
other, which  is  called  the  multiplier. 
MUL'TI-PLI-CATE,  a.     [L.  multiplicatus.] 

1.  Consisting  of  many,  or  more  than  one.  Derham. 

2.  A  multiplicate  dower  is  a  sort  of  luxuriant  flow- 
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j      er,  having  the  corol  multiplied  so  far  as  to  exclude 
only  some  of  the  stamens.  Martyn. 

MUL-TI-PLI-CA'TION,  t!.     [L.  multiplicatio.) 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  of  increasing  number  ; 
as,  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species  by  natural 
generation. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  operation  by  which  any 
given  number  may  be  repeated  or  added  to  itself  any 
number  of  times  proposed.  Thus  10  multiplied  by  5 
is  increased  to  50. 

MUL'TI-PLI-CA-TIVE,    a.     Tending  to  multiply  ; 
having  the  power  to  multiply  or  increase  numbers. 
Med.  Rep os. 

MUL-TI-PLI-Ca'TOR,  71.  The  number  by  which  an- 
other number  is  multiplied  ;  a  multiplier. 

MUL-TI-PLI"CIOUS,  (-plish'us,)  a.  Manifold.  [JVot 
used.] 

MUL-Tl-PLIC'I-TY,  (-plis'e-te,)  n.  [Fr.  multiplicite, 
from  L.  multiplex.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  many ;  as,  a  midtiplicity  of 
thoughts  or  objects. 

2.  Many  of  the  same  kind.  The  pagans  of  an- 
tiquity had  a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

MUL'Tl-PLI-JED,  pp.  or  a.  Increased  in  numbers ; 
repeated. 

2.  Numerous ;  often  repeated  ;  as,  multiplied  ag- 
gressions. 

MUL'TI-PLI-ER,  77.  One  who  multiplies,  or  in- 
creases number. 

2.  The  number  in  arithmetic  by  which  another  is 
multiplied.  _ 

MUL'TI-PLY,  v.  t.  [L.  multiplied  multus,  many, 
and  plico,  to  fold  or  double,  Gr.  itXtKoi,  W.  plygu, 
Fr.  plier,  multiplier.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more  by  natu- 
ral generation  or  production,  or  by  addition  ;  as,  to 
multiply  men,  horses,  or  other  animals ;  to  multiply 
evils. 

I  will  multiply  my  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt.  — Ex.  vii. 
Impunity  will  multiply  motives  to  disobedience.  Ames. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  to  repeat  or  add  to  itself  any 
given  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
any  other  given  number.  Thus  7X8  =  56,  that  is,  7 
multiplied  by  8  produces  the  number  56. 

MUL'TI-PLY,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  increase  in  number. 
Be  fruitful  and  multiply.  —  Gen.  i. 

When  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. — Gen.  vi. 
2.  To  increase  in  extent;  to  extend  ;  to  spread. 

The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.  —  Acts  xii. 

MUL'TI-PLY-ING,  ppr.  Increasing  in  number;  re- 
peating. 
2.  Growing  or  becoming  numerous. 
MUL'TI-PLY-ING-GLASS,  71.  A  glass  or  lens  which 
represents  a  single  object  to  the  eye  as  if  it  were 
many.  It  consists  of  several  plane  surfaces,  dis- 
posed into  a  convex  form,  through  every  one  of 
which  the  object  is  seen.  Huttcn. 

MUL-TIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  multipotens ;  multus,  many, 
much,  and  potens,  powerful.] 

Having  manifold  power,  or  power  to  do  many 
things  ;  as,  Jove  multipotent.  Shak. 

MUL-TI-PRES'ENCE,  n.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
prmsentia,  presence.] 

The  power  or  act  of  being  present  in  many  places 
at  once,  or  in  more  places  than  one.  Hall. 

MUL-TI-RA'DI-ATE,  a.    Having  many  rays. 
MUL-TIS'CIOUS,    (mul-tish'us,)   a.     [L.   multiscius.] 

Having  variety  of  knowledge 
MUL-TI-SIL'I-aUOUS,  a.     [L.  midtus,  many,  and 
siliqua,  a  pod.] 

Having  many  pods  or  seed-vessels.  Bailey. 

MUL-TIS'O-NOUS,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  sonus, 
sound.] 

Having  many  sounds,  or  sounding  much.     Bailey. 
MUL-TI-SPI'RAL,  a.     [L.  multus  and  spira.] 

In  conchology,  a  term  applied  to  the  opercula  of 
shells  which  exhibit  numerous  coils  round  a  sub- 
median  center.  Brande. 
MUL-TI-STRI'ATE,  a.    Having  many  streaks. 
MUL-TI-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.     A  word  of  many  sylla- 
bles ;  a  polysyllable. 

iThe  latter  is  mostly  used.] 
"1'1-TUDE,  Ti.t    [Fr.,  from  L.  multitudo,  from 
multus,  many.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  many  ;  a  great  number. 

2.  A  number  collectively  ;  the  sum  of  many.  Hale. 

3.  A  great  number,  indefinitely. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they  utterly  neglect 
method  in  their  harangues.  Watts. 

4.  A  crowd  or  throng  ;  the  populace  ;  applied  to 
the  populace  when  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and 
to  the  mass  of  men  without  reference  to  an  assem- 
blage. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.  Addison. 

The  multitude  have  always  been  credulous,  and  the  few  artful. 

J.  Adams. 
MUL-TI-Tu'DIN-A-RY,    a.      Multitudinous  ;    mani- 
fold. 
MUL-TI-Tu'DIN-OUS,  a.    Consisting  of  a  multitude 
or  great  number. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude ;  as,  the 
multitudinous  sea.  Shale 

3.  Manifold;  as,  the  multitudinous  tongue.    Shak. 
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I   MUL-TJ-TO'DIN^OUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  multitudinous 
manner. 

i    MUL-TIV'A-GANT,  1         rr         ...  , 

MUL-TI  V'A-GOUS,  \  ""     l>  ™«««"«™.] 

Wandering  much.    [Not  used.]  Diet.. 

I   MUL'TI-VALVE,  n.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  valval, 
valves,  folding  doors.] 

A  mollusk  which  has  a  sliell  of  many  valves. 

Zoology. 

I   MUl'tE^VALV^-LAR,  j  a-     Having  many  valves. 
i   MUL-TIV'ICR-SANT,    a.      [L.  multus,    many,    and 
vertu,  to  form.] 

Protean ;    turning  into  many   shapes  ;    assuming 

main  firms.  Journ.  of  Science. 

|  MUL-TIV'I-OUS,a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  via,  way.] 

Having  many  ways  or  roads.  ■  [Little  used.]     Diet. 

I   MUL-TO'CJf,n.    The  Turkish  code  of  law.     Bram.de. 

MUL-TO€'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  multus,  many,  and  oculus, 

eye.] 

Having  many  eyes,  or  more  eyes  than  two. 

Dcrham. 
MIL'TUM  IN  PAR'VO.    [L.j      Much   in   a   little 

compass. 
MULT-UN"GU-LATE,  a.    Having  the  hoof  divided 

into  more  than  two  parts.  Brande. 

MUL'TURE,  n.     [L.molitura,  a  grinding.    See  Mill.] 

1.  In  Scots  Jaw,  the  toll  or  emolument  given  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  mill  for  grinding  grain.  Encyc. 

2.  A  grist  or  grinding. 

MUM,  a.     [See  Mumble,  Mumm,  and  Mummery.] 

1.  Silent ;  not  speaking. 

The  citizens  are  mum  ;  say  not  a  word.  Slink. 

2.  As  an  exclamation  or  command  ;  be  silent  ;  hush. 

Mum  then,  anil  no  more  proceed.  Shale. 

3.  As  a  noun,  silence.  Hudibras. 
MUM,  71.     [G.  and  Dan.  mumme ;  D.  mom.] 

A  species  of  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Germany. 
It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat,  seven  bushels,  with 
one  bushel  of  oatmeal  and  a  bushel  of  ground 
beans,  or  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  brewed 
with  63  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  till  one  third  is 
evaporated.  Encyc. 

MU.M'-BUDG'ET,  interj.  [mum  and  budget.]  An  ex- 
pression denoting  secrecy  as  well  as  silence  ;  used  in 
a  contemptuous  or  ludicrous  manner. 

MUM'-CHANCE,  n.    A  game  of  hazard  with  cards. 
[Local.] 
2.  A  fool.     [Local.] 

MUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [G.  mummeln  ;  D.  momelen,  mompe- 
len;  Sw.  mumla;  Dan.  mumler.  This  word  seems  to 
be  connected  with  mum,  in  the  sense  of  closeness  of 
the  lips.] 

1.  To  mutter;  to  speak  with  the  lips  or  other  or- 
gans partly  closed,  so  as  to  render  the  sounds  inar- 
ticulate and  imperfect ;  to  utter  words  with  a  grum- 
bling tone. 

Pence,  yon  mumbling  fool.  Shak. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 

Picking  dry  sticks  and  mumbling  to  herself.  OUtly. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  softly  ;  to  eat  with  the  lips 
close.  Dryden. 

MUM'BLE,  v  t.  To  utter  with  a  low,  inarticulate 
voice. 

He  with  mumbled  prayers  atones  the  deity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  mouth  gently,  or  to  eat  with  a  muttering 
sound.  Pope. 

3.  To  suppress  or  utter  imperfectly.  Dryden. 
MUM'BLED,  pp.  or  a.    Uttered  with  a  low,  inarticu- 
late voice;  chewed  softly,  or  with  a  low,  muttering 
sound. 

MUM'BLE-NEWS,  (-nuze,)  n.     A  kind  of  talebearer. 

MUM'BLER,  n.  One  that  speaks  with  a  low,  inar- 
ticulate voice. 

MUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  with  a  low,  inar- 
ticulate voice  ;  chewing  softly,  or  with  a  grumbling 
sound. 

MUM'BLING-LY,  a*.  With  a  low,  inarticulate  ut- 
terance. 

[Mumble  and  mutter  are  not  always  synonymous  ; 
mutter  often  expresses  peevishness,  which  "mumble 
docs  not.] 

MUMM,  v.  U  [Dan.  mumme,  a  mask;  D.  mommen,  to 
mask  ;  G.  mumme,  a  mask  or  muffle  ;  mummeln,  to 
mask,  to  mumble  ;  Fr.  mummer;  Sw.  fSrmumma,  to 
personate  ;  probably  allied  to  the  Gr.  /k.wk,  Momus, 
the  deity  of  sport  and  ridicule,  a  buffoon  ;  for,  in 
Rabbinic,  this  word  is  used  for  a  mask.  Btixt.  1219. 
The  primary  sense  of  this  word  and  mum.  is  evi- 
dently to  close,  shut,  or     »ver.] 

To  mask  ;  to  sport  or  make  diversion  in  a  mask  or 
disguise.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

MUM'MER,  «.  One  who  masks  himself,  and  makes 
diversion  in  disguise  ;  originally,  one  who  made 
sport  by  gestures  without  speaking. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  unties,  mummers.  Milton. 

MUiM'MER-Y,  a.  [Fr.  momerie ;  Sp.  momeria.  See 
Mumm.] 

1.  Masking  ;  sport ;  diversion  ;  frolickingin  masks; 
low,  contemptible  amusement ;  buffoonery. 

Your  lathers 
DUdained  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenton. 
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2.  Farcical  show  ;  hypocritical  disguise  and  parade 
to  delude  vulgar  minds. 

MUM-MI-FI-CA'TION,  ji.  The  act  of  making  into  a 
mummy. 

MUM'M1-FI-.KD,  pp.    Made  into  a  mummy. 

MUM'Ml-FORM,  a.     Resembling  a  mummy. 

MUM'MI-F¥,  v.  t.  To  embalm  and  dry  as  a  mummy ; 
to  make  into  a  mummy.  Journ.  of  Science. 

MUM'Ml-Ff-ING,  ppr.'    Making  into  a  mummy. 

MUM'MING,  7i.     The  sports  of  mummers. 

MUM'MING,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sports  of  mum- 
mers. 

MUM'MY,  7t.     [It.  mummia ;  Sp.  and  Port,  momia.     In 

Arabic,  \.\^c  ^o    momia,  is  wax,  bees-wax,  and  a 


mummy ;  Pers.  ^  ,„o  mourn,  wax.] 

1.  A  dead  human  body  embalmed  and  dried  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  a  name  per- 
haps given  to  it  from  the  substance  used  in  preserv- 
ing it.  The  term  mummy  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  bodies  of  men,  and  sometimes  of  ani- 
mals, which  are,  by  any  means,  preserved  in  a  dry 
state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Among  gardeners,  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  graft- 
ing and  planting  trees.  Chambers. 

To  beat  to  a  mummy  ;  to  beat  soundly  or  to  a  sense- 
less mass. 
MUMT.1Y-CHOG,  71.    A  small  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

Pennant. 
MUMP,  v.  t.  or  i.     [D.  mompen.    See  Mum  and  Mum- 
ble.] 

1.  To  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  almost  closed  ; 
hence,  to  nibble  ;  to  chew  with  continued  motion  ; 
as,  a  mumping  squirrel.  Oticay. 

2.  To  t  ilk  low  and  quick. 

3.  To  implore  with  a  beggar's  accent  and  motion 
of  the  mouth.  Ainsworth.     Burke. 

4.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat. 

MUMP'ER,  n.     A  beggar.  Johnson. 

MUMP'ING,  71.     Begging  tricks  ;  foolish  tricks  ;  mock- 
ery. 

MUMP'ING,  ppr.     Chewing  with  continued  motion  ; 
nibbling. 
2.  Begging  with  false  pretense. 

MUMP'ISH,  a.     Dull ;  heavy  ;  sullen  ;  sour 

MUMP'ISH-LY,  adv.     Dully;  wearily. 

MUMPS,  71.     [See  Mum,  Mumble,  Mumm.] 

1.  Sullenness  ;  silent  displeasure.     [Little  used.] 

Skinner. 

2.  A  disease  ;  a  peculiar  and  specific  unsuppu- 
rative  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands. 

MUNCH,  v.  t.     [Perhaps  Fr.  manger,  or  from  the  same 
root.  ] 

To  chew  by  great  mouthfiils.     [Vulgar.]      Shah. 
MUNCH,  i).  i.    To  chew  eagerly  by  great  mouth fuls. 

[Vul'/ar.]  Dryden. 

MUNCH'ER,  n.     One  that  munches.  Johnson. 

MUNCH'ING,  ppr.  Chewing  by  great  mouthfuls. 
MUNI)  [Sax.  mund,  protection,  patronage,  peace]  is 
found  in  old  laws  ;  as,  mundbrcce,  that  is,  a  breaking 
or  violation  of  the  peace.  It  is  retained  in  names, 
as  in  Edmund,  Sax.  eadmund,  happy  peace,  as  in  Gr. 
Irenwus,  Hesychius.  Gibson. 

MUN'DANE,   a.      [L.   mundanus,   from   mundus,   the 
world.] 

Belongingfo  the  world  ;  as,  mundane  sphere  ;  mun- 
dane space.  Bcntley. 
MUN-DAN'I-TY,  n.     Worldliness.     [Not  used.] 

Mountagu. 
MUN-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  mundus,  clear.] 

The  act  of  cleansing.     [Not  used.] 
MUN'DA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  mundo,  to  cleanse.] 

Cleansing ;    having    power    to    cleanse.       [Little 
used.  ] 
MUN'Die,  77.    The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 

to  iron  or  arsenical  pyrit'S.  Ure. 

MUN-DIF'I-CANT,  a.'    [L.  mundus,  clean,  and  facia, 
to  make.] 

A  term  applied  to  certain  healing  and  cleansing 
ointments. 
MUN-DI-FI-CA'TION,   71.      [L.  mundus,  clean,  and 
facia,  to  make.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  cleansing  an}'  body  from 
dross  or  extraneous  matter.  Quincy. 

MUN-DIF'I-CA-TIVE,    a.      Cleansing  ;    having    the 

power  to  cleanse.  Wiseman. 

MUN-IHF'I-CA-TIVE,  ??.     A  medicine  that  has  the 

quality  of  cleansing. 
MUN'DI-Ft,  v.  t.     [L.  mundus,  clean,  and  fucio,  to 
make.] 

To  cleanse.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 

MUN-DIV'A-GANT,   a.     [L.  mundus  and  vagor,  va- 
gans.] 

Wandering  over  the  world. 
MUN-I)UN"GUS,  71.     Tobacco  of  an  ill  smell 
MO'NER-A-RY,  o.     [L.  771717111s,  a  gift.] 

Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.  [Little  used.]  Johnson. 
MfJ'NER-ATE,  MU-NER-A'TION.     [Not  used.]    See 
Remunerate. 
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MUN"GREL,  71.  [See  Mongrel.]  An  animal  gen- 
erated between  different  varieties,  as  a  dog. 

MUN"GREL,  a.  Generated  between  different  varic- 
ties  ;  degenerate.  Shak.     Dryden. 

MU-NIC'I-PAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  municipal^,  from 
municeps,  a  person  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free 
citizen  ;  munus,  office,  duty,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  corporation  or  city;  as,  munici- 
pal rights  :  municipal  officers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 

Municipal  law  is  properly  defined  to  be    a  rule  ol  civil  <■   I 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.       Blacksbon*. 

Municipal,  as  Used  by  the  Romans,  original!]  des- 
ignated that  which  pertained  to  a  muhicipium,  a  IV  :e 
city  or  town.     It  still  retains  this  limited  sense  ;  hut 
we  have  extended  it  to  what  belongs  to  a  state  or  mi 
tion,  as  a   distinct,  independent   body.      .Municipal 
law   or  regulation   respects  solely  the  citizens  of  a 
state,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  commercial  law, 
political  law,  and  the  law  of  nations. 
MU-NIC-I-PAL'I-TY,  71.     In  France,  a  municipal  dis- 
trict.    In  New  Orleans,  a  district  of  the  city  corre- 
sponding to  a  vmrd. 
MU-NIF't-OATE,  v.  i.     To  enrich.     [Not  in  use.] 
MU-NIF'I-CENCE,  7i.t    [Fr.,   from    L.   munificcntia  ; 
munus,  a  gift  or  favor,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  A  giving  or  bestowing  liberally  ;  bounty  ;  libe- 
rality. To  constitute  munificence,  the  act  of  confer- 
ring must  be  free,  and  proceed  from  generous  motives. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  Uie  virtues  of  liberality  and  mu- 
nificence. Addison. 

2.  In  Spenser,  fortification  or  strength.  [L.  munio, 
to  fortify.]     [Not  used.] 

MU-NIF'I-CENT,  a.  t  Liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing ; 

generous  ;  as,  a  munificent  benefactor  or  patron. 

jSttcroury. 
MU-NIF'I-CENT-LY,  adv.  Liberally  ;  generously. 
Mu'NI-MENT,  77.     [L.  munimentum,  from  munio,  to 

fortify.] 

1.  A  fortification  of  any  kind  ;  a  strong  hold  ;  a 
place  of  defense. 

2.  Support ;  defense.  Shak. 

3.  In  law,  a  record  ;  a  writing  by  which  claims 
and  rights  are  defended  or  maintained. 

Johnson's  Rep. 

MU-NITE',  v.  t.     To  fortify.     [Not  in  use.]      Bacon. 

MU-NI"TION,  (mu-nish'un,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  muni- 
tio,  from  munio,  to  fortify.  The  primary  sense  is, 
that  which  is  set  or  fixed,  or  that  which  defends, 
drives  back,  or  hinders.    Indeed,  both  senses  may 

be  from  the  same  root,  Heb.  and  Ch.  ynn,  Ar.   %.i^ 

manaa,  or  Heb.  )DN,  amen.     Class  Mn,  No.  10.  12.] 

1.  Fortification.     [Obs.]  Hale. 

2.  Ammunition  ;  whatever  materials  are  used  in 
war  for  defense,  or  for  annoying  an  enemy.  The 
word  includes  guns  of  all  kinds,  mortars,  &.C.,  and 
their  loading. 

3.  Provisions  of  a  garrison  or  fortress,  or  for  ships 
of  war,  and  in  general  for  an  army  ;  stores  of  all 
kinds  for  a  fort,  an  army,  or  navy. 

Munition  ships :  ships  which  convey  military  and 
naval  stores  of  any  kind,  and  attend  or  follow  a  fleet 
to  supply  ships  of  war. 

Mu'NI-TY,  71.  Freedom  ;  security.  [Not  used.]  [See 
Immunity.] 

MUN-.IEET',  71.     A  kind  of  madder  in  India. 

MUNN'ION,  (niun'yon,)  71.  [See  Munition.]  An 
upright  piece  of  timber  which  separates  the  several 
lights  in  a  window-frame.     [See  Mulhon.]    Moxnn. 

MUNDS    ("•?'•     The  mouth  and  chops.     [Vulgar.] 
Mfj'RAGE,  71.     [L.  murus,  a  wall.] 

Money  paid  for  keeping  walls  in  repair.  Tcrmes 
dc  la  ley.  Johnson. 

MO'RAL,  a.     [L.  muralis,  from  murus,  a  wall  ;    W. 
77i«r,  that  which  is  fixed  or  firm  ;  muriaw  ;  to  fix  or  ■ 
establish.     It  seems  to  belong  to  the  root  of  moor,  to 
make  fast,  as  a  ship.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

Soon  repaired  her  mural  breach.  Milton. 

•2.  Resembling  a  wall ;  perpendicular  or  steep  ;  as, 
a  mural  precipice. 

Mural  circle:  in  astronomy,  a  graduated  circle,  usu- 
ally of  very  large  size,  fixed  permanently  in  tne 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  atta  bed  firmly  to  a  per- 
pendicular wall  ;  used  for  measuring  arcs  of  the  me- 
ridian. •  Olmsted. 

Mural  crown  ;  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  golden 
crown  or  circle  of  gold,  indented  and  embattled, 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a 
besieged  place,  ami  there  lodged  a  stantlard.     Encyc 

Mural  quadrant;  in  astronomy,  a  fourth  ^if  a  ciirle, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  mural  circle,  and  ad- 
justed in  the  same  manner.  Olmsted. 
MUR'CHI-SON-ITE,  71.  [from  Murchison.]  A  vari- 
ety of  feldspar. 
MUR'DER,  71.  [Sax.  morther,  from  morth,  death  ; 
myrthian,  to  murder;  D.  moord ;  G.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
word  ;  Ir.  marbh  ;  L.  mors ;  Sp.  muerte ;  It.  morte  ; 
Peblavi,   murdan,  to  die;  Sans,  marana;  W.  marw, 
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to  die,  which  seems  to  be  from  marth,  lying  flat  or 
plain  ;  marthu,  to  flatten,  to  deaden.  If  this  is  the 
sense,  the  primary  idea,  is  to  fail  or  fall,  or  to  beat 
down.  The  old  orthography,  Murther,  is  obsolete. 
1  The  act  of  unlawfully  killing  a  human  being 
with  premeditated  malice,  by  a  person  of  sound 
mind.  To  constitute  murder  in  law,  the  person  kill- 
ing another  must  be  of  sound  mind  or  in  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with  malice 
prepense,  aforethought,  or  premeditated  ;  but  malice 
may  be  implied,  as  well  as  express. 

Coke.     Blaekstone. 
2.  An  exclamation  or  outcry,  when  life  is  in  danger. 
MUR'DER,    b.    (.  t  [^ax.   myrthiaii;  D.   inoorden;   G, 
mor'den  ;  Sw.  mbrda.] 

1.  To  kill  a  human  being  with  premeditated  mal- 
ice.    [See  the  noun.] 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Cansl  thou  murder  thy  breath  in  the  miiMle  of  a  word  t      Shak. 
MUIt'DER-io'D,  pp.  or  a.     Slain  with  malice  prepense. 
MUR'DER-ER,  7t.    A  person  who,  in  possession  of  his 
reason,  unlawfully   kills  a  human  being  with  pre- 
meditated malice. 
2.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance;  a  mu'dering-piece. 
MITR'DEK-ESS,  it.     A  female  who  commits  murder. 

P)rydest. 
MUR'DER-ING,   ppr.      Killing   a   human   being  with 

malice  premeditated.' 
MUR'l)ER-ING-PlECE,  n.      A   small  piece  of   ord- 
nance. Shah. 
MUR'DER-OUS,  a.    Guilty  of  murder ;  as,  the  mur- 
derous king.                                                      Milton. 

2.  Consisting    in    murder;    done    with    murder; 
bloody  ;   cruel ;   as,  murderous  rapine. 

3.  Bloody;  sanguinary;  committing   murder;   as, 
murderous  tyranny. 

4.  Premeditating  murder  ;  as,  murderous  intent  or 
design. 

MUR'DER-OUS-LY,   adv.     In  a  murderous   or  cruel 

MURE,  w.     [L.  mums.]  [manner. 

A  wall.     [JVot  used.]  Siiak. 

MORE,  v.  t,     [Fr.  murcr.] 

To  inclose  in  walls  ;  to  wall.  Knolles. 

[But  Immure  is  chiefly  used.] 

Mtj'REX,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine,  carnivorous 
mollusca.  P.  Cijc. 

Mu'RI-A,  n.  [L.,  sea-water,  brine;  amarus,  bitter. 
Ch.  Heb.  Syr.  Sam.  Eth.  Ar.  iiD  marar,  to  be  bitter. 
Class  Mr,  No.7.] 

Sea-water;  salt  water;    brine.     In   chemistry,  the 
substance  from  which  are  extracted  various  agents. 

MO'RI-A-CTI'E,  ».  [See  Muria.]  A  stone  composed 
of  salt,  sand,  and  gypsum; 

MtJ'RI-ATE,  n.  A  "term  formerly  applied  to  the 
cblorids  before  their  true  composition  was  under- 
stood, and  while  they  were  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oxyd,  &c. 

MO'Rl-A-TEf),  a.     A  tPrm  now  known  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  chloridized,  but  originally  applied   under  the 
supposition  that  the  cblorids  were  compounds  of  an 
acid  and  an  oxydized  base. 
2.  Put  in  brine.  Evelyn. 

MU-RI-AT'ie,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  brine  or  salt 
water  ;  pertaining  to  sea  salt.  The  muriatic  acid  is 
now  known  to  be  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  base, 
and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine,  which  performs  the 
functions  of  an  acidifier.  The  name  which  correct- 
ly expresses  the  composition  of  this  acid  is  chlorohy- 
dric  odd. 

MU-IU-A-TrF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  muriatic  sub- 
stances or  salt. 

MlI-RI-€AL'CiTE,  n.     Rhomb-spar.  Ure. 

MCRI-CATE,      la.     [L.  muricatus,  from   murez,  the 

MO'RI  CA-TED,  \      point  of  a  rock.] 

1.  Formed  with  sharp  points  ;  full  of  sharp  points 
or  prickles. 

2.  in  botany,  having  the  surface  covered  with  sharp 
points,  or  armed  with  prickles.  Lee.     Jifurtyn. 

MfJ'RI-CITE,  n.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Murex,  a  go 
mis  of  shells  ;  the  mineral  Anhydrite,  which  see. 

Dana. 
MO'Rl-FORM,  a.     [L.  mums  and  forma.]     In  botany, 
resembling  the  bricks  in  the  wail  of  a  house.  P.  Cyc. 
IVlU'RI  NTE.  (mu'rin,)  a.     [L.  murhnus,  front  mus,  maris, 
a  mouse.] 

Pertaining  to  a  mouse  or  to  nvce. 
Mfj'RINES,  (-rina',)  «.   pi.      The   name  of  a  tribe  of 
rodent  quadrupeds,  including  rats,  mice,  *r.c.  Brimde. 
MURK,  n      [Sw.  morker ;  Dan.  mdrkhed;  Russ.  mrak.] 

Darkness.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

MVKK'I-LY,  adv.     Darkly;  gloomily. 
MIJRK'y,  a.     [Dan.  mSrki   Sw.  mark,  dark,  obscure, 
morka,  to  darken  ;    Russ.  mcrkmi,  to  obscure  ;   allied 
perhaps  to  Moor,  an  African;  Gr.  upav/iuc,.] 
Dark  ;  obscure  ;  gloomy. 

A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  heads.  Addison. 

MUR'MUR,  7i.  [L.  See  the  verb.]  A  low  sound 
continued  or  continually  repeated,  as  that  of  a  stream 
running  in  a  stony  channel,  or  that  of  flame. 

Black  melancholy  ails, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  Hilling  llomts, 
And  breathes  ft  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  I'ojie. 
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U.  A  complaint  half  suppressed,  or  uttered  in  a 
low,  muttering  voice. 

Some  iliscoinenta  there  are,  some  idl«  murmura.  Dryden. 

MUR'MUR,  v.  i.  [L.  murmaro  ;  Gr.  nopfivpco;  Pr. 
murmurer  ;  Arm.  murmuli  ,'  Sp.  and  Port,  murmur  ar ; 
It.  mormorare.  This  seems  to  be  a  duplication  of 
the  root,  which  is  retained  in  the  D.  morren,  G.  mur- 
ren,  Sw.  marra,  Dan.  murrcr,  to  mutter,  growl,  or 
murmur ;  Sp.  morro,  purring,  as  a  cat;    Sw.  morr,  a 

grumbling;  Ar.   wo y.^c  viarmara.     Class  Mr,  No.  7. 

It  seems,    also,   to   be  connected   with  mourn,  Sax. 
mnrnan,  murcnian,  to  murmur.] 

1.  To  make  a  low,  continued  noise,  like  the  hum 
of  bees,  a  stream  of  water,  lulling  waves,  or  like  the 
wind  in  a  forest ;  as,  the  murmuring  surge.     Shak. 

The  forests  murmur,  aod  Uie  surgts  roar.  Pope. 

2.  To  grumble  ;  to  complain;  to  utter  complaints 
in  a  low,  half-articulated  voice  ;  to  utter  sullen  dis- 
content ;  with  at  before  the  thing  which  is  the  cause 
of  discontent ;  as,  murmur  not  at  sickness  ;  or  with 
at  or  a<rainjt  before  the  active  agent  which  produces 
the  evil. 

The  people  murmured  against  Moses.  — Ex,  xiii. 

MUR'MUR-ER,  v.  One  who  murmurs;  one  who 
complains  sullenly  ;  a  grumbler. 

MUR'MUR-fNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  complaints  in  a 
low  voice  or  sullen  manner;  grumbling;  complain- 
ing. 

MUR'MUR-ING,  n.  The  utterance  of  a  low  sound; 
complaint. 

MUR'MUR-ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  low  sound  ;  with 
complaints. 

MUR'MUR-OUS,  a.     Exciting  murmur  or  complaint. 

MURR,  7t.     A  catarrh.     [Not  in  use]         Gascoigne. 

MUR'RAIN,  (mur'rin,)  n.  [Sp.  morrina,  a  disease 
among  cattle;  sadness;  Port,  morrhina ;  It.  moria, 
mor'ire ;  Port.  morrGr,  Sp.  morir,  L.  morior,  to  die.] 

An  infectious  and  fatal  disease  among  cattle. 
Exod.  ix.  Bacon.     Garth. 

MURRE,  n.     A  kind  of  bird.  Carcw. 

MURrREY,  a.  [from  the  root  of  Moor,  an  African.] 
Of  a  dark-red  color.  Bacon.     Boyle. 

MUR'RHINE,  (-rin,)  a.     [L.  murrhivus.} 

Among  the  ancients,  an  epithet  given  to  a  delicate 
kind  of  ware,  made  of  rliior-spar  or  fluorid  of  cal- 
cium, brought  from  the  East;  Pliny  says  from  Car- 
mania,  now  Kerm:m,  in  Persia.      Encyc.     Pinkcrton. 

MUR'RI-ON,  n.  [Port,  morriam ;  It  morione;  from 
the  root  of  L.  mums,  a  wall.     See  Mural.] 

A  hemlet ;  a  casque  ;  armor  for  the  head.  Written 
also  Morion.  King. 

MUR'ZA,  n.  The  hereditary  nobility  among  the  Tar- 
tars. The  word  must  not  be  confuunded  with  the 
Persian  Mirza.  Brande. 

MO'SARD,  71.  [Fr.  See  Muse.1  A  dreamer;  one 
who  is  apt  to  be  absent  in  mind.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

MUS'€A-DEL,    \  a.      [It.   moscatello ;    Port,   and  Sp. 

MUS'CA-DlNE,  >      moscatel ;    Fr.    muscat,    muscadin, 

MUS'€A-TEL,  )  muscadet;  from  It.  moscado,  musk, 
or  muscata,  [nose  moscada,]  a  nutmeg,  Fr.  inuscadc, 
from  muse.  Hence,  in  Italian,  vin  muscato,  muscat, 
or  muscadine  wine.] 

1.  An  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  rich  wine,  and 
to  the  grapes  which   produce  it.     The  word  is  also 

2.  A  sweet  pear.  [used  as  a  noun. 
MUS'CAT,  n.     [Fr.]     A  sort  of  grap%  and  of  wine. 

See  Muscadel. 

MUSCH'EL-KALK,  n.  A  German  term  for  shell  lime- 
stone, whose  strata  belong  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation.  Mantell. 

MUS'CLE,  (mus'l,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Jj.musculus,  a  mus- 
cle, and  a  little  mouse  ;  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  muskel ;  G. 
muschel ;  Gr.  nvs,  a.  mouse,  and  a  muscle.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  muscles  are  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion, consisting  of  fibers,  or  bundles  of  fibers,  in- 
closed in  a  thiii  cellular  membrane.  The  muscles 
are  susceptible  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  and  in 
a  healthy  state  a  part  of  the  muscles  are  subject  to 
the  will,  and  are  called  voluntary  muscles.  But  oth- 
ers, as  the  heart,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  stomach, 
&c,  which  are  of  a  muscular  texture,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  contraction  and  dilatation,  are  not  subject  to 
the  will,  and  are  therefore  called  involuntary  mus- 
cles. The  red  color  of  the  muscles  is  owing  to  the 
blood-vessels  which  they  contain.  7(he  ends  of  the 
muscles  are  fastened  to  the  bones  which  they  move, 
and  when  they  act  in  opposition  to  each  other,  they 
are  called  antagonist.  Evcyc. 

Muscles  are  divided  into  the  head,  belly,  and  tail. 
The  head  is  the  part  fixed  on  the  immovable  joint 
called  its  origin,  and  is  usually  tendinous;  the  belly 
is  tiie  middle  fleshy  part,  which  consists  of  the  true 
muscular  fibers  ;  the  tail  is  the  tendinous  portion  in- 
serted into  the  part  to  be  moved,  called  the  in^ertum  ; 
but  in  the  tendon,  the  fibers  are  more  compact  than 
in  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  and  do  not  admit  the  red 
globules.  Parr. 

2.  A  bivalvnlar  shell  fish  of  the  genus  Mytilus  of 
Linmeus  ;  sometimes  written  Mussel. 


MUS 

MUS'GOID,  o.     [Gr.  uoaXes  and  ctooc  ] 
In  botany,  moss-like  ;  resembling  moss. 

MUS'eOILI,  n.  A  moss-like  plant,  flowerless,  with  a 
distinct  stem  having  no  vascular  system,  but  often 
leaves.  Lindley. 

MUS-eOS'I-TY,  7i.     Mossiness. 

MUS-€0-Va'DO,  n.  [Sp.  and  Port,  mascabado,  com- 
pounded of  mas,  more,  but,  and  acaboda,  ended,  fin 
ished.  Mascabado  is  an  adjective,  signifying,  further 
advanced  in  the  process  than  when  in  sirup,  or  im- 
perfectly finished  ;  from  aeabar,  to  finish  ;  ad  and 
cabo,  head,  like  Fr.  achecer.] 

Unrefined  sugar ;  the  raw  material  from  which 
loaf  and  lump  sugar  are  procured  by  refining.  Mus- 
covado is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
by  evaporation,  and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 
molasses.  Edwards. 

[This  word  is  used  either  as  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive ;  primarily  an  adjective.] 

MUS'eO-VV-DUCK,  n.  A  species  of  duck,  Anas  mos- 
chuta  of  Linnaeus,  larger  than  the  common  duck, 
often  raised  in  poultry  yards ;  sometimes  called  the 
Musk-duck.  Edin.  Encuc. 

MUS'eO-VY-GLXSS,  n.     Mica,  which  see. 

MUS'€U-LAR,  a.  [from  muscle.]  Pertaining  to  i> 
muscle  ;  as,  muscular  fiber. 

2.  Performed  by  a  muscle  ;  as,  muscular  motion. 

3.  Strong  ;  brawny  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  a  muscular  bod) 
or  frame. 

MUS-eU-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  muscular 

Grew. 
MUS'eU-LAR-LY,     adv.     In  a  muscular  manner , 

strongly. 
MUS'eU-LITE,  m.     A  petrified  muscle  or  shell. 

Kirwan. 
MUS'€U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  musculosus.] 

1.  Full  of  muscles. 

2.  Strong  ;  brawny. 

_  3.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle  or  to  muscles. 
MOSE,  n.     [L.  musa;  Gr.  pnvaa.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Properly,  song  ;  but  in  iisage,  the  deity  or  power 
of  pofttry.  Hence  poets,  in  modern  times,  as  in  an- 
cient, invoke  the  aid  of  the  Muse,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  genius  of  poetry.     [See  Muses.] 

Granville  commands  ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring  : 

What  muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing?  Pope. 

2.  Deep  thought;  close  attention  or  contemplation 
whicTl  abstracts  the  mind  from  passing  scenes ; 
hence,  sometimes,  absence  of  mind. 


As  in  great  muse,  no  word  to  creature  spake. 

He  was  filler! 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse  to  bear 
Of  tilings  so  high  and  strange. 


Spenser . 


MUSE,  ».  i. t  [Fr.  muser,  to  loiterer  trifle;  It.  musare, 
to  gaze,  to  stand  idle  ;  allied  to  this  word,  probably, 
are  L.  musso  and  mussito,  to  mutter  or  murmur,  to 
demur,  to  be  silent.  The  Greek  ^ iit^o  signifies  to 
press,  or  utter  sound  with  the  lips  compressed.  The 
latter  verb  belongs  to  Class  Mg  ;  for  (inj  /.a,  a  sound 
uttered  through  the  nose,  or  with  close  lips,  is  of  the 
same  family,  L.  mussitatio.  The  word,  then,  prima- 
rily denotes  what  we  call  humming,  to  hum,  as  per- 
sons do  when  idle,  or  alone  and  steadily  occupied. 
If  the  elements  of  the  word  are  Ms,  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to.tthe  Ar.  and  Syr.  .  *+&&  hamasa.  Class  Ms, 
No.  35  ] 

1.  To  ponder ;  to  think  closely  ;  to  study  in  si- 
lence. 

He  mused  upon  some  dangerous  plot.  Sidney. 

I  Tiiuse  on  (he  works  uf  thy  hands.  — Ps.  cxliii. 

2.  To  be  absent  in  mind  ;  to  be  so  occupied  in 
study  or  contempla'  .on,  as  not  to  observe  passing 
scenes  or  things  present.  S/tuk. 

3.  To  wonder. 

Do  not  muse  of  me.     [04s.]  Sliai. 

MUSE,  »  t.     To  think  on  ;  to  meditate  on.  Thomson. 
MUS'-ED,  pp.     Meditated  ;  thought  on. 
MuSE'FUL,  a.    Thinking  deeply  or  closely  ;  thought- 
ful, silently. 

Full  of  muscful  mopings.  Dryden. 

MtjSE'FIJL-LY,  adv.    Thoughtfully. 

MuSE'LESS,  a.     Disregarding  the  power  of  poetry. 

Milton. 

MUS'ER,  11.  One  who  thinks  closely  in  silence,  or 
one  apt  to  be  absent  in  mind.  Johnson. 

MU'SES,  11.  pi.  [L..  JI7««e;  Gr.  Mmwni.]  In  mythol- 
ogy, the  nine  sister  goddesses,  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  liberal  arts. 

MO'SET,  71.  A  gap  in  a  hedge  ;  the  place  through 
which  the  hare  goes  to  relief ;  a  hunting  term. 

Bailey. 

MU-SE'UM,  7i.  [Gr.  povcti on,  a  place  for  the  muses, 
or  for  study.] 

A  repository  of  natural,  scientific,  and  literary  cu- 
riosities, or  of  works  of  art.  GicM. 

MUSH,  71.     [G.  771US,  pan.] 

The  meal  of  maize  boiled  in  water. 

MUSH'ROOM,  71.  [Fr.  monsseron,  the  white  mush- 
room, from  mousse,  moss,  or  the  same  root,  bearing 
the  sense  of  softness  or  nap.] 
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MUS 

1.  The  common  name  of  numerous  cryptogenic 
p];mts  of  the  natural  order  of  Fungi.  Some  of  them 
are  esculent,  others  poisonous.  Mushrooms  grow  on 
dunghills,  and  in  moist,  rich  ground,  and  often  spring 
up  in  a  short  time. 

The  origin  of  man,  in  the  view  o(  the  atheist,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  mushroom.  Dioiglu. 

The  term  mushroom  is  sometimes  applied  to  distin- 
guish the  edible  fungi  from  the  toadstools,  which  are 
poisonous. 

2.  An  upstart ;  one  that  rises  suddenly  from  a  low 
condition  in  life.  Bacon. 

MO'SIC,  n.  [L.  musicu  ;  Gr.  povcnKn;  Fr.  musiquc. 
See  Muse.] 

1.  Melody  or  harmony  ;  any  succession  of  sounds 
so  modulated  as  to  please  the  ear,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  simultaneous  sounds  in  accordance  or  har- 
mony. Music  is  vocal  or  instrumental.  Vocal  music 
is  the  melody  of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert.  Instrumental  music 
is  that  produced  by  one  or  more  instruments. 

By  music  rilimta  an  equal  temocr  know.  Pope. 

2.  Any  entertainment  consisting  in  melody  or  har- 
mony. 

What  music,  and  dancing,  and  diversions,  and  songs  are  to  many 
in  tile  world,  that  prayers,  and  devotions,  and  psalmi;  are  to 
you.  Laio. 

3.  The  science  of  harmonical  sounds,  which  treats 
of  the  principles  of  harmony,  or  the  properties,  de- 
pendencies, and  relations,  of  sounds  to  each  other. 
This  may  he  called  speculative  or  theoretical  music. 

Encyc. 

4.  The  art  of  combining  sounds  in  a  manner  to 
please  the  ear.  This  is  practical  music  or  composi- 
tion. Encyc. 

5.  Order  j  harmony  in  revolutions ;  as,  the  music 
of  the  spheres. 

Music  of  the  spheres;  the  harmony  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  produced  by  the  accordant  movements 
of  the  celestial  orbs. 
MO'SIG-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  music;  as,  musical  pro- 
portion ;  a  musical  instrument. 

2.  Producing  music  or  agreeable  sounds  ;  as,  a  mu- 
sicul  voice. 

3.  Melodious-,  harmonious;  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
as,  musical  sounds  or  numbers. 

Musical  glasses ;  a  musical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  number  of  glass  gMilets,  played  upon  with  the 
end  of  the  linger  damped. 

MCSr©-Ali-tiY,  adv.  In  a  melodious  or  harmonious 
manner;  with  sweet  sounds. 

MtJ'Sie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  melodi- 
ous or  harmonious. 

MO'SIG-BOOK,  it.  A  book  containing  tunes  or  songs 
for  tlie  voice  or  for  instruments. 

MU-SI"CIAN,  (mu-zish'an,)  ?t.  One  that  sings  or 
performs  on  instruments  of  music  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  art. 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  the  science  of  music.  In 
this  sense,  it  has  commonly  some  qualifying  term  ; 
as,  a  scientific  musician.  Smart. 

\    MO'S!€-MaS-TER,  n.     One  who  teaches  music. 
j    MO  S1C-STOOL,  n.     A  stool  or  seat  for  one  who  per- 
forms on  a  piano-forte  or  similar  instrument.. 

MOS'IXG,  ppr.  or  a.     Meditating  in  silence. 

MOSTNG,  tt.     Meditation;  contemplation. 

MOS'ING-LY,  adv.     By  musing;  in  a  musing  way. 

MUSK,  «.  [L.  muscus  ;  Gr.  uosxo'S,  musk,  and  moss  ; 
It.  musco  and  musehio ;  Sp.  musco  ;  Fr.  and  Ann. 
muse  ;  W.  mwsg.  The  latter  Owen  derives  from  miss, 
which,  as  a  noun,  signifies  something  that  shoots 
out,  effluvia,  and  as  an  adjective,  of  a  strong  scent. 
The  Arabic  word  coinciding  with  these  is  found  un- 
der tiX.*»^j  masaka,  to  hold  or  contain,  and  the 
name  is  interpreted  to  signify  both  the  follicle  con- 
taining the  matter,  and  the  substance  contained.] 

A  strong-scented  substance,  obtained  from  a  cyst 
or  bag  near  the  navel  of  the  Thibet  musk,  Moschus 
moschifprus,nn  animal  that  inhabits  the  Asiatic  Alps, 
especially  the  Altaic  chain.  This  animal  is  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  ;  the  head  resembles 
that  of  the  roe  ;  the  fur  is  coarse,  like  that  of  the 
cervine  race,  but  thick,  erect,  smooth,  and  soft.  It 
has  no  horns,  but  the  male  has  two  long  tusks,  one 
on  each  side,  projecting  from  the  mouth.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  tile  male,  and  has  neither  tusks  nor 
follicle.  The  cyst  of  the  male  is  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  oval,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the 
other,  having  a  small  orifice.  This  contains  a  clot- 
ted, oily,  friable  matter,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which 
is  the  true  musk,  one  of  the  strongest  odors  or  per- 
fumes in  nature.  We  give  the  name  to  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  animal.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

MUSK,  n.    Grape-hyacinth  or  grape-flower. 

Johnson. 

MUSK,  v.  t    To  perfume  with  musk. 

MUSK'-AP-PLE,  ?i.     A  particular  kind  of  apple. 

MUSK'-GAT,  n.    The  animal  called  musk,  which  see. 

MUSK'-CHER-RY,  «.     A  kind  of  cherry. 

MUSK'-DEER,  n.*  The  common  name  of  the  animal 
rall-d  musk.     [See  Musk  j  P.  Cyc. 


MUS 

MUSK'-DUCK,  n.     A  species  of  duck,  so  called  from 

its  musky  otlor  ;  the  Muscovy  duck. 
MUS'KET,  n.     [It.  moschetto  ;  Sp.  mosquete  ;  Fr.  mous- 

quct.     It  seems  to  be  formed  from  Sp.  moscu,  L.  mus- 

ca,  a  fly.] 

1.  A  species  of  fire-arms  used  in  war,  and  origi- 
nally fired  by  means  of  a  lighted  match.  This  man- 
ner of  firing  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  civil  war  in 
England.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  fusees  or 
fire-locks  fired  by  a  spring-lock.  Encyc. 

2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the  female  of 
whicli  is  the  sparrow-hawk.         Drytlen.     Hammer, 

MUS-KET-EER',  n.     A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

Clarendon. 
MUS-KET-OON',  u.    [Fr.  mousqucton.     See  Musket.] 

1.  A  short,  thick  musket,  carrying  five  ounces  of 
iron,  or  seven  and  a  half  of  lead  ;  the  shortest  kind 
of  blunderbuss.  Encyc. 

2.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  musketoon.     Herbert. 
MUS'KET-PROOF,  a.     Capable  of  resisting  the  force 

of  a  musket-ball. 

MIJS'KET-RY,  n.     Muskets  in  general,  or  their  fire. 

MUSK'I-NESS,7i.     [frommusA.]     The  scent  of  musk. 

Johnson. 

MUSK'MEL-ON,  n.  [musk  and  melon.]  A  delicious 
species  of  melon  ;  named  probably  from  its  fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX,  n.  *  The  Ovifcos  moschatns,  a  ruminant 
mammal  of  the  bovine  tribe,  whicli  inhabits  the 
country  about  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  large  horns 
united  at  the  skull,  but  turned  downward  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  very 
long  and  fine.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

MUSK'-PEAR,  u.  A  fragrant  kind  of  pear.  Johnson. 

MUSK'RAT,     j    n.     An  American  animal,  the  Fiber 

MUS'QUASH,  j  libcthicus.  It  has  a  compressed, 
lanceolated  tail,  with  toes  separate.  It  has  the  smell 
of  musk  in  summer,  but  loses  it  in  winter.  The  fin- 
is used  by  hatters.  Its  popular  name  in  America,  is 
Musquash,  the  Indian  name.  Belknap. 

MUSK'-ROSE,  n.  A  species  of  rose  ;  so  called  from 
its  fragrance.  Bacon.     Milton. 

MUSK'-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Hibiscus. 

MUSK'-WOOD,  7i.  The  wood  of  a  species  of  tree  of 
the  genus  Trichilia. 

MUSK'Y,  a.     Having  the  odor  of  musk  ;  fragrant. 

MUS'LIN,  n.  [Fr.  mousseline  ;  It.  mussolina ,  mussola  ; 
Sp.  moselina  or  musulina.  Tiiis,  if  a  compound 
word,  is  formed  of  Fr.  mousse,  moss,  or  its  root,  on 
account  of  its  soft  nap,  and  tin,  flax.  The  opinion 
of  Lunier,  that  it  is  named  from  Moussoul,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  probably  unfounded.] 

A  sort  of  fine,  thin,  cotton  cloth,  which  bears  a 
downy  nap,  on  its  surface.  Brande. 

MUS'LIN,  a.     Made  of  muslin  ;  as,  a  muslin  gown. 

MUS'LIN  DE  LaINE,  n.  [Fr.  mousseline  de  lame.] 
Literally,  woolen  muslin  ;  a  woolen  fabric  of  ex- 
tremely light  texture,  used  for  ladies'  dresses,  Sec. 

MUS-LIN-ET',  n.     A  sort  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

MUS'MON,     /   77.     An  animal  esteemed  a  species  of 

MUS'I-MON,  (  sheep,  described  by  the  ancients  as 
common  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Barbary.  Buifon, 
ami  other  naturalists  consider  it  to  he  the  sheep  in  a 
wild  state.  Swainsou. 

MUS'aiJASH.     See  Muskrat. 

MUS-aui'TO,  (  .    „„  . -,f    .  )  n.       [Sp.    and    Port. 

MUS-KE'TO,  j  tmu°-Ke  l°,l  j  mosquito,  from  Sp. 
mosca,  L.  musca,  a  fly.] 

A  small  insect  of  the  genus  Culex,  that  is  bred  in 
water  ;  a  species  of  gnat  that  abounds  in  marshes 
and  low  lands,  and  whose  sting  is  peculiarly  painful 
and  vexatious. 

This  word  has  been  spelled  in  various  ways,  but 
Musquito  and  Mosquito  are  most  prevalent,  though 
the  anglicized  form  Musketo  would  be  preferable  to 
either. 

MUS'RoLE,  n.     [Fr.  muserolle,  from  museau,  muzzle.] 
The  nose-band  of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailey. 

MUSS,  n.     A  scramble  ;  a  confused  struggle.     Shak. 

MUS'SEL,  n.     A   bivalve  shell  fish.     [See   Muscle.] 

M  US'SiTE,  71.  [from  the  valley  of  Mussa,  in  Pied- 
mont.] 

A  variety  of  pyroxene  of  a  greenish-white  color  ; 
otherwise  called  Diopside.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

MUS'SUL-MAN,7i. ;  pi.  Mussulmans.  A  Mohamme- 
dan, or  follower  of  Mohammed. 

This  word  is  said  to  signify  resigned  to  God.  It  is 
the  dual  number  of  nwslem,  of  which  the  plural  is 
moslimim.  Brande. 

MUS-SUL-MAN'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Mussulmans, 
or  like  them  or  their  customs.  Dumas. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-ISH,  a.     Mohammedan.      Herbert. 

MUS'SUL-MAN-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  Mus- 
sulmans. 

MUST, 7i.  7'.  [Sax.  most;  D.  mocten,  mocst  j  Sw.mastc; 
G.  mvssen.  It  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  has 
no  variation  to  express  person,  time,  or  number.  Its 
primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  be  strong  or  able,  as  it  is 
rendered  in  Saxon  ;  from  pressing,  straining.  Class 
Ms,  No.  25.     Ch.  and  No.  31.] 

1.  To  be  obliged  ;  to  be  necessitated.  It  expresses 
both  physical  and  moral  necessity.  A  man  must  eat 
for  nourishment,  and  he  must  sleep  for  refreshment. 
We  must  submit  to  the  laws  or  be  exposed  to  pun- 
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ishment.     A  bill  in  a  legislative  body  must  have  three 

readings  before  it  can  pass  to  be  enacted. 

2.  It  expresses  moral  fitness  or  propriety,  as  neces- 
sary or  essential  to  the   character  or  end  propostd. 

"Deacons  must  be  grave;"  "  a  bishop  must  have  a 

good  report  of  them  that  are  without."     1  Tim.  iii. 
MUST,  n.     [L.  mnslum;  Sax.  must;  It.  Sp.  and    Port. 

mosto     Russ.   mst ;  Fr.  uiout ;  D.  and   G.  most ;  Heb. 

and  Ch.  'ion,  to  ferment.     Class  Ms,  No.  38.] 
Wine  pressed  from  the  grape  but  not  fermented. 

Brande. 
MUST,  v.  t.     [Fr.  moisi,   moldy  ;    Ir.  museum.,  to   be 

musty.    Q_u.  W.  71110s,  of  a  strong  scent.] 

To  make  moldy  and  sour.  Mortimer. 

MUST,  v.  i.     To  grow  moldy  and  sour ;  to  contract  a 

fetid  smell. 
MUS'TAG,  n.    A  small  tufted  monkey. 
MUS-TACHE',  (mus-t'ish',)  77.  s.  I    [Fr.  moustaches  ; 
MUS-TACH'ES,  71.  pi.  j       Sp.  mostacho,  a 

whisker;  It.  mostacchio ;  Gr.  [jvora£,  the  upper  lip, 

and  the  hair  growing  on  it.] 
Ling  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
MUS-TACH'IO,  (inus-fish'o,)  n.    [It.]    The  same  as 

Must  \  che. 
MUS-TSCH'IO-£D,  a.     Having  mustachios. 
MUS'TARD,  n.     [It.  mostarda;    Fr.  ruoularde;  Arm. 

mustard;  Port,  mostarda;  Sp.  mostaza  ;  W.  micstarz  ; 

mws,  that  has  a  strong  scent,  and  tan,  a  breaking 

out.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Sinapis,  and  its  seed,  whicli 

has  a  pungent  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  irritant.     It  is 

used  externally  in  cataplasms,  and  internally  as  a 

diuretic  and  irritant.  Encyc. 

MUS-TEE',  /   71.     The  child  of  a  white  person  and  a 
MES-TEESi       quadroon.  West  Indies. 

MUS'TE-LlNE,   a.     [L.   mustelinus,   from   mustela,  a 

Weasel.] 
Pertaining  to  the  weasel  or  animals  of  the  weasel 

family,  constituting  the  genus  Mustela  of  Linnaeus  ; 

as,  a  musteline  color. 
MUS'TER,  v.  t.     [G.  mustcrn,  D.  monstcren,  Sw.  mc'n- 

stra,  Dan.  mynstrer,  to  muster  ;   It.  mostrare,  -Sp.  and 

Ptirt.   mostrar,   Fr.    montrer,    L.    monstro,   to    show. 

Either  u  has  been  lost  in  some  of  these  languages, 

or  it  is  not  radical  in  the  Latin.] 

1.  Properly,  to  collect  troops  for  review,  parade, 
and  exercise  ;  but,  771  general,  to  collect  or  assemble 
troops,  persons,  or  things.  The  officers  muster  their 
soldiers  regularly  ;  they  muster  all  their  forces.  The 
philosopher  musters  all  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancients.  Spenser.     Locke.     Tillotson. 

2.  To  muster  up;  to  gather  or  obtain,  usually  with 
some  difficulty  ;  as,  to  muster  up  courage. 

To  muster  troops  into  service,  is  to  inspect  and  enter 
them  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  army. —  To  muster 
troops  oiit  of  service,  is  to  inspect  and  enter  them  on 
a  muster-roll,  according  to  which  they  receive  pay 
for  the  last  time,  and  are  dismissed.  Cutler. 

MUS'TER,  v.  i.     To  assemble;  to  meet  in  one  place. 

MUS'TER,  n.  [It.  and  Port,  mostra,  a  show  or  muster  ; 
Sp.  muestra,  a  pattern,  a  model,  a  muster-roll  ;  G. 
muster,  a  pattern,  a  sample  ;  D.  monster;  Dan.  myn- 
ster  ;  L.  monstrum,  a  show  or  prodigy.] 

1.  An  assembling  of  troops  for  review,  or  a  review 
of  troops  under  arms.  Encyc. 

2.  A  register  or  roll  of  troops  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands.  Hooker. 

3.  A  collection,  or  the  act  of  collecting. 

rfinsworth. 
To  pass  viuster  ;  to  pass  without  censure  through  a 
muster  or  inspection.  South. 

MUS'TER-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  forces  are 
registered.    '  Shak. 

MUS'TER- ED,  pp.     Assembled,  as  troops  for  review. 

MUS'TER-FILE,  n.    The  same  as  a  muster-roll. 

Shak. 

MUS'TER-MXS-TER,  n.  One  who  takes  an  account 
of  troops,  and  of  their  arms  and  other  military  ap- 
paratus. The  chief  officer  of  this  kind  is  called 
mustcr-master-gcneral.  Encyc. 

MUS'TER-RoLL,  71.  A  roll  or  register  of  the  troops 
in  each  company,  troop, or  regiment.  Brande. 

Ml'S'TI-LY,  ado.     [from  musty.]     Moldilv  ;  sourly. 

MUS'TI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  musty  or 
sour  ;  moldiness  ;  damp  foulness.  Evelyn. 

MUS'TY,  a.  [from  71111st.]  Moldy  ;  sour  ;  foul  and 
fetitl  ;  as,  a  musty  cask  ;  musty  corn  or  straw  ;  musty 

2.  Stale  ;  spoiled  by  age.  [books. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  Shak. 

3.  Having  an  ill  flavor;  as,  musty  wine.       Pope. 

4.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  spiritless. 

That  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  unlit  for  conversation. 

Addison. 

MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  v.  [Fr.  mutabilite  ;  It.  tnutahilitd  ; 
L.  mutabilitas,  from  mutabilis,  muto,  to  change.] 

1.  Changeableness  ;  susceptibility  of  change  ;  the 
quality  of  being  subject  to  change  or  alteration  either 
in  form,  state,  or  essential  qualities. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of  tne  world  are 
corporeal,  and  therefore,  subject  to  mutability.    Stillingfieet. 

2.  The  state  of  habitually  or  frequently  changing. 

3.  Changeableness,  as  of  mind,  disposition,  or  will  ; 
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inconstancy  ;  instability  5  as,  the  mutability  of  opin- 
ion ov  purpose. 
Mu'TA-BLE,  a.    [It.ynutabile  ;  L.  mutabilis,  from  mutu, 
to  change,  W.  mudaw.     See  Mew.] 

1.  Subject  to  change  ;  changeable;  that  may  be  al- 
tered in  form,  qualities,  or  nature.  Almost  every 
thing  we  see  on  earth  is  mutable;  substances  are 
mutable  in  their  form,  and  we  all  know  by  sad  ex- 
perience how  mutJihte  are  the  conditions  of  life. 

2.  Inconstant;  unsettled;  unstable;  susceptible 
of  change.  Our  opinions  and  our  purposes  are 
mutable. 

Mu'TA-HLE-NESS,?i.  Changeableness  ;  mutability; 
instability. 

MO'TA-BLY,  adv.     Changeahly. 

Mu'TAGE,  n.  A  process  for  checking  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  must  of  grapes.  Ore. 

MU-TA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  mutatio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  changing. 

2.  Change  ;  alteration,  either  in  form  or  qualities. 
The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  tlie  superior  globe  an'  no  fit  mat- 
ter for  this  present  argument.  Bacon. 

MU-TA1 TIS  MU-TJ3W DIS,    [L.]      The    necessary 

changes  being  made. 
MOTE,  a. t  [L.  mutus ;  W.  mud;  Fr.  muet ;  It.  muta; 

Sp.  mudo;  Ir.  muite;  Arm.  mud  or  simudet.] 

1.  Silent  ;  not  speaking  ;  not  uttering  words,  or 
not  having  the  power  of  utterance  ;  dumb.  Mute 
may  express  temporary  silence,  or  permanent  ina- 
bility to  speak. 

To  the  mute  my  speech  is  lost.  Dryden. 

In  this  phrase,  it  denotes  unable  to  utter  words. 
More  generally,  it  denotes  temporarily  silent ;  as,  all 
sat  mute. 

All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mule.  Milton. 

2.  Uttering  no  sound  ;  as,  mute  sorrow. 

3.  Silent;  not  pronounced  :  as,  a  mute  letter. 
MOTE,  n.     A  person  who  can  not  speak,  or  who  re- 
mains silent ;  as,  a  mute  in  a  play. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  that  stantls  speechless  when  lie 
ought  to  answer  or  plead. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  dumb  officer  who  acts  as  execu- 
tioner of  persons  of  high  rank.  Brande. 

4.  In  England,  a  person  employed  by  undertakers 
to  stand  before  the  door  of  a  house  in  which  there  is 
a  corpse. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  letter  that  represents  no  sound  ; 
a  close  articulation  which  intercepts  the  voice.  Mutes 
are  of  two  kinds,  pure  aud  impure.  The  pure  mutes 
instantly  and  entirely  intercept  the  voice,  as,  !:,  />, 
and  t,  in  the  syllables  fit,  ep,  id.  The  impure  mutes 
intercept  the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  the  articulations 
are  less  close.  Such  are  b,  d,  and  g,  as  in  the  sylla- 
bles eb,  ed,  eg. 

ti.  In  music,  a  little  utensil  of  wood  or  brass,  used 
on  a  violin  to  deaden  or  soften  the  sounds.    Busby. 
MOTE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  mutir.] 

To  eject  the  contents  ot  the  bowels,  as  birds. 

B.  jonsrm. 
MUTE,  77.    The  dung  of  birds.  Sudiiras. 

MOTE'LY,  adv.     Silently  ;  without  tittering  words  or 

sounds.  Milton. 

MOTE'NESS,  n.     Silence  ;  forbearance  of  speaking. 
Mu'TI-LATE,  v.  t.    [L.  mutilo,  probably  from  the  root 
of  mcto,  to  cut  off;  Fr.  mutiler ;  It.  mutilare.} 

1.  To  cut  off  a  limb  or  essential  part  of  an  animal 
body.  To  cut  off  the  hand  or  foot  is  to  mutilate  the 
body  or  the*  person. 

2.  To  cut  or  break  oft",  or  otherwise  separate  any 
important  part,  as  of  a  statue  or  building.      Encyc. 

3.  To  retrench,  destroy,  or  remove  any  material 
part,  so  as  to  rentier  the  thing  imperfect ;  as,  to  mu- 
tilate the  poems  of  Homer,  or  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Among  the  mutilated  pot.ts  ot'  antiquity,  there  is  non1  whose 
fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Sappho.      Addison. 

MO'TI-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  a  limb,  or  of 
an  essential  part. 

MO'TI-LA-TED,  )  a.  In  botany,  the  reverse  of  Lvxuri- 

MO'TI-LATE,  \  ant;  not  producing  a  corol,  when 
not  regularly  apetalous  ;  applied  to  flowers. 

Lee.     Marttin. 

MO'Tl-LA-TING,  ppr.  Retrenching  a  limb  or  an  es- 
sential part. 

MU-TI-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  mutilatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  mutilating  ;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or 
of  an  essential  part. 

2.  Mutilation  is  a  term  of  very  general  import,  ap- 
plied to  bodies,  to  statues,  to  buildings,  aud  to  writ- 
ings ;  but  appropriately,  it  denotes  the  retrenchment 
of  a  human  limb  or  member,  arid  particularly  of  the 
male  organs  of  generation. 

MO'TI-LA-TOR,  n.     One  who  mutilates. 

;ViU'TI-LOUS,a.  Mutilated  ; defective  ;  imperfect.  Ray. 

M'O'TINE,  a  mutineer,  and  Mu'TINE,  to  mutiny,  are 
not  in  use. 

MU-TI-NEER',  n.  [See  MrnTST.]  One  guilty  of 
mutiny  ;  a  person  in  military  or  naval  service,  who 
rises  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  officers, 
who  openly  resists  the  government  of  the  army  or 
navy,  or  attempts  to  destroy  due  subordination. 

MuT'ING,  n.     The  dung  of  birds.  More. 

MO'TI-NOUS,  a.     Turbulent;  disposed  to  resist  the 
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authority  of  laws  and  regulations  in  an  army  or  na- 
vy, or  openly  resisting  such  authority. 
__  2.  Seditious.     [See  Mutiny.] 

Mu'TI-NOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  with  intent 
to  oppose  lawful  authority,  or  due  subordination  in 
military  or  naval  service. 

MO'TI-NOUS-NESS,  n.  _  The  state  of  being  muti- 
nous ;  opposition  to  lawful  authority  among  military 
men. 

MO'TI-NY,  n.  [Fr.  mutin,  refractory,  stubborn,  71777- 
tiner,  to  mutiny  or  rise  in  arms  ;  mutinerie,  mutiny  ; 
Sp.  motin,  a  mutiny  ;  amotinar,  to  excite  rebellion  ; 
It.  mutivare,  to  mutiny  ;  Port,  motim  ;  D.  muiten,  mu- 
tiny, and  as  a  verb,  to  mutiny,  and  to  mew,  to  molt  or 
cast  the  feathers,  coinciding  with  the  Fr.  jnuer,  Eng. 
to  meio;  G.  meutercy,  mutiny,  and  mausen,  to  mew 
or  molt ;  Dan.  mytrrie  :  Sw.  mytteri,  mutiny  ;  Arm. 
muza,  to  mew  or  molt.  We  see  that  these  words, 
mutiny  and  mew,  are  from  the  same  root  as  L.  muto, 
to  change,  W.  mudaw,  which  is  radically  the  same 
word  as  L.  moto,  to  move.  Mutiny  is  formed  from 
the  French  mutin,  a  derivative  word,  and  mew  from 
the  root  or  verb.  So  motin,  in  Spanish,  is  a  deriva- 
tive, while  muda,  change,  and  Port,  mudar,  to  change 

feathers,  are  directly  from  the  verb;  Eth.  ^^Ll !  I 

mit,  to  turn ;   Ar.  ll->,-j  matau,  to  move  or  drive, 

or  I3L0  mata,  to  drive.     Class  Md,  No.  14,  10.] 

An  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the 
authority  of  their  commanders  ;  open  resistance  of 
officers,  or  opposition  to  their  authority.  A  mutiny  is 
properly  the  act  of  numbers,  hut  by  statutes  and  or- 
ders for  governing  the  army  and  navy  in  different 
countries,  the  acts  which  constitute  mutiny  are  mul- 
tiplied and  defined;  ami  acts  of  individuals,  amount- 
ing to  a  resistance  of  the  authority  or  lawful  com- 
mands of  officers,  are  declared  to  be  mutiny.  Any 
attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or 
any  act  of  contempt  toward  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  Mutiny  Act  declared 
to  be  mutiny.  Any  concealment  of  mutinous  acts, 
or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression  of  them,  is  de- 
clared also  to  be  mutiny. 

Note.  —  In  good  authors  who  lived  a  century  ago, 
mutiny  and  mutinous  were  applied  to  insurrection  and 
sedition  in  civil  society.  But  I  believe  these  words 
are  now  applied  exclusively  to  soldiers  and  seamen. 

Mu'TI-NY,  v.  i.  To  rise  against  lawful  authority  in 
military  and  naval  service  ;  to  excite,  or  attempt  to 
excite,  opposition  to  the  lawful  commands  of  military 
and  naval  officers  ;  to  commit  some  act  which  tends 
to  bring  the  authority  of  officers  into  contempt,  or  in 
an>  way  to  promote  insubordination. 

MUT'TER,  0.  i.  [L.  mutio,  muttio,  and  musso,mussito  ; 
allied  perhaps  to  muse,  which  see.] 

1.  To  utter  words  witli  a  low  voice  and  compressed 
lips,  with  sullenness  or  in  complaint ;  to  grumble  ;  to 
murmur. 

Meantime  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 

And  mutter  to  himself.  Dryden, 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 

Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls.  Pope. 

MUT'TER,  ti.  t.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulations, 
or  with  a  low,  murmuring  voice. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  muttered  perverse- 
They  in  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Sliak. 

MUT'TER,  71.     Murmur;  obscure  utterance.    Milton. 

MUT'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Uttered  in  a  low,  murmur- 
ing voice. 

MUT'TF.il-ER,  7t.     A  grumbler;  one  that  mutters. 

MUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  witli  a  low,  mur- 
muring voice  ;  grumbling;  murmuring. 

MUT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  low  voice ;  without 
distinct  articulation. 

MUT'TON,  (mut'n,)  n.  [Fr.  mouton,  for  moultmt :  W. 
mollt,  a  wether;  Arm.  maud;  Ir.  melt.  Qu.  Gr. 
uriXov.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  sheep,  raw  or  dressed  for  food. 

2.  A  sheep.  [But  this  sense  is  now  obsolete  or  ludi- 
crous.} Bacon. 

MUT'TON-CHOP,  n.  A  rib  of  mutton  for  broiling, 
having  the  bone  cut  or  chopped  off  at  the  small  end. 

MUT'TON-FIST,  n.     A  large,  red,  brawny  hand. 

Dryden. 

MO'TU-AL,  (mut'yu-al,)  n.t  [Fr.  mutnel;  L.  muluus, 
from  7ti?Uo,  to  change.] 

Reciprocal  ;  interchanged  ;  each  acting  in  return 
or  correspondence  to  the  other ;  given  arid  received. 
Mutual  love  is  that  which  is  entertained  by  two  per- 
sons each  for  the  other ;  mutual  advantage  is  that 
which  is  conferred  by  one  person  on  another,  and  re- 
ceived by  him  in  return.  So  we  say,  mutual  assist- 
ance ;  mutual  aversion. 

And,  what  should  most  excito  a  mutual  fiatne, 

Your  rural  cares  ami  pleasures  are  the  same.  Pope. 

MU-TU-AL'I-TY,  n.     Reciprocation;  interchange. 

Sliak. 
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MO'TU-AL-LY,  (mut'yu-al-le,)  adv.  Rec  procally  ; 
in  the  manner  of  giving  and  receiving. 

The  tongue  and  the  pen  mutually  assist  one  another.     Holder. 

Note. —  Mutual  and  mutually  properly  refer  to  two 

persons,  or  their  intercourse  ;  but  they  may  be,  and 

often  are,  applied  to  numbers  acting  together  or  in 

MU-TU-A'TION,  n.     [I,,  ntutuatio.]'  [concert. 

The  act  of  borrowing.     [Little  used.)  hall. 

Mu'TULE,  (mut'yule,)  n.     [Fr.  mutule.] 

In  architecture,  a  projecting  block  under  the  corona 
of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
modillion  of  other  orders.  Oluss.  ofJlrchit. 

MUX,  n.     For  Muck.     Dirt.  Grose. 

MUX'Y,  a.     Dirty  ;  gloomy.  Lemon. 

MUZ'ZLE,  77.  [Fr.  museau,  muzzle  or  snout  ;  Arm. 
musell:  probably  from  the  root  of  mouth.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  thing  ;  the  extreme  or  end  for 
entrance  or  discharge  ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  end  of 
a  tube,  as  the  open  end  of  a  common  fusee  or  pistol, 
or  of  a  bellows. 

2.  The  projecting  mouth  and  nose  of  an  animal, 
as  of  a  horse. 

3.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth  which  hinders  from 
biting. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound.    Dryden. 
MUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  bind  the  mouth ;   to  fasten  the 
mouth  to  prevent  biting  or  eating. 

Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn.  — 
Deut,  xxv. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.     [Low.] 

3.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 

My  dagger  muzzled.  S9iak. 

MUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    To  bring  the  mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles  anil  smells  to  him.  L'Estrange. 

MUZ'ZL,ED,  pp.  Fastened  by  the  mouth  to  prevent 
biting  or  eating. 

MUZ'ZLE-LASH'ING,  n.  The  lashing  by  which  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  is  secured  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
port  in  a  ship. 

MUZ'ZLE-RING,  77.  The  metalline  ring  or  circle 
that  surrounds  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece. 

MUZ'ZLING,  ppr.     Fastening  the  mouth. 

MUZ'ZV,  a.  [from  muse.]  Absent  in  mind ;  be- 
wildered.    [Not  in  use.] 

MY,  pronom.  adj.  [Contracted  from  migen,  mine.  Me 
was  originally  mig,  and  the  adjective  migen.  So  in 
L.  mcus.     See  Mine.] 

Belonging  to  me  ;  as,  this  is  my  book.  Formerly, 
7Mine  was  used  before  a  vowel,  and  my  before  a  con- 
sonant ;  my  is  now  used  before  both.  We  say,  7717/ 
book  ;  my  own  book  ;  7777/  old  friend.  Mine  is  still 
used  after  a  verb;  as,  this  book  is  mine. 

MYL'O-DON,  «.  *  An  extinct  edentate  animal,  allied 
to  the  megatherium.  Lyell. 

MYN'CHEN,7t.     A  nun.     [Obs.] 

MYNCH'ER-Y,  n.  The  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery  ; 
a  term  still  applied  to  the  ruins  of  certain  nunneries 
in  England.  Gloss,  of  Orckit. 

MYN-HEER',  n.  [D.,  my  lord  or  master.]  A  Dutch- 
man. 

MY-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Myography.]  Per- 
taining to  a  description  of  the  muscles. 

MY-OG'IIA-PHIST,  77.  One  who  describes  the  mus- 
cles of  animals. 

MY-OG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  pvs,  pvoc,a  muscle,  and 
ypat/iu,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 

MY-0-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  [See  Myology.]  "Pertaining 
to  the  description  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

MY-OL'O-GIST,  Ti.  One  who  is  versed  in  myology, 
or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

MY-OL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  uvs,  pvos,  muscle,  and  Aoj-oc, 
discourse.] 

A  description  of  the  muscles,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body.     Chcijne.     Encyc. 

MY'OPE,  n. ;  pi.  My'ofes.  [Gr.  pvcoip;  pvu>,to  shut, 
and   mi//,  the  eye.] 

A  short-sighted  person.  rfdams. 

MY'O-PY,  71.     Short-sightedness.  Encyc. 

MS-OT'O-MY,  h.     [Gr.  ,itjs  and  ropn,  a  cutting.] 
A  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

MYR'I-AD,  (mir'e-ad,)  77.  [Gr.  pvptac,  from  uvptps, 
extreme,  innumerable  ;  W.  myr,  that  is,  infinite, 
fluctuating,  ants,  emmets;  myrz,  infinity,  a  myriad, 
ten  thousand.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Gr. 
pvppoe,  pu.jp'il,  an  ant,  so  named  from  numbers  or 
motion.     See  Fervent.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  An  immense  number,  indefinitely.        Milton. 
MYR'I-A-GRAM,         )  77.     [Gr.  pvota",  ten  thousand, 
MYR'  f-M-GRMMME,  ]       and  ypappn.] 

A  French  weight  equal  to  ten  thousand  grams  or 
ten  kilograms,  or  22.0485  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Lunier.     McCulloch. 
MYR-I-AL'I-TER, )  7t.      [Gr.    pvpta    and   Xirp,,,  a 
MYR'I-Jd-Lf-TRE,  \       pound.] 

A   French    measure   of   capacity   containing    ten 

thousand  liters,  or  610,280    cubic  inches,  about    42 

hogsheads  of  English  wine  measure.    McCulloch. 

MYR-I-AM'E-TER,  )  n.     [Gr.    pvpt.i,  ten 

MYR'1-Ji-ME-TRE,  (-ma-ter,)  (     thousand,  and  pir- 

P'U<,  measure.] 
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In  the  new  system  of  French  measures,  the  length 
of  ten  thousand  meters,  equal  to  6  miles,  1  furlong, 
and  28  rods  of  our  long  measure.  McCuUuch. 

MYR'I-A-POD,k.  [Gr.  /jupm.ten  thousand,  and  notes, 
feet.] 

One  of  an  order  or  class  of  insects  having  many 
feet  or  legs.  Bell. 

MYR'I-XR€H,  (mir'e-ark,)  7t.     [Gr.  ptvptu,  ten  thou- 
sand, and  auxus,  chief.] 
A  captain  or  commander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

MYR1 1-JIRE,  n.     [Gr.  popt.i  and  arc,  L.  area.} 

A  French  linear  measure  of  ten  thousand  acres,  or 
103,000  square  meters,  nearly  247  English  acres. 
McCulloch.     Lunicr. 

MYR'I-CIN,  n.  The  substance  which  remains  after 
bees- wax,  or  the  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifera  of  South 
Africa,  has  been  digested  in  alcohol.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  wax.  It  differs 
from  cerin,  the  other  proximate  principle,  in  being 
incapable  of  being  converted  into  a  soap  by  caustic 
potassa.  Dr.  John. 

MYR-I-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  myriologue. 

MYK-I-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  composes  or  sings  a 
myriologue,  usually  or  always  a  female. 

MYR'I-O-LOGUE,     n.      [Gr.   pvpto;,    extreme,   and 

A(JV"S.] 

In  modern  Greece,  an  extemporary  funeral  song, 
composed  and  sung  ori  the  death  of  a  friend. 

MYR-1-O-UA'MA,  n.  [Gr.  popius,  infinite,  and  opau>, 
to  see.] 

Views  of  objects  in  numbers  indefinite  ;  sections 
so  contrived  that  they  may  be  combined  into  pictures 
to  an  indefinite  extent. 

MYR'MI-DON,  (mur'me-don,)  n.  [Gr.  uvouno'uiv,  a 
multitude  of  ants  ;  W.  myr :  qu.  so  called  from  their 
numbers  or  from  their  industry.] 

Primarily,  the  Myrmidons  are  said  to  have  been  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  war  against  Troy.  Hence  the  name 
came  to  signify  a  soldier  of  a  rough  character,  a  des- 
perate soldier  or  ruffian  under  some  daring  leader. 

M  YR-MI-Do'NI-AN,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  myrmi- 
dons. 

MY-ROB'A-LAN,  n.  [L.  myrobolanum  ;  Gr.  uvpo- 
PaXavvs  ;  uvpov,  unguent,  and  /?aX'ii'"S",  a  nut.] 

A  dried  fruit  which  is  a  drupe,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts,  all 
slightly  purgative  and  astringent,  but  not  now  used 
in  medicine.  They  are  the  produce  of  several  species 
of  Terminalia,  and  of  one  species  at  least  of  Phyllan- 
thus.  The  term  m\irobalan,  then,  comprehends  sev- 
eral different  fruits.  Parr.     Encyc. 

MY-ROP'O-LIST,  n.  [Gr.  pvoov,  unguent,  and  nu.Va, 
to  sell.] 
One  that  sells  unguents.     [Little  used."] 

MYRRH,  (mur,)  n.    [L.  myrrha ;  Gr.  pvipa  or  apvpva  ; 


Sp.    and   It.  rnirra:    Fr.  myrrhe;    Arabic,  from   *.*o 


marra,  to  he  bitter.     Class  Mr.] 
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An  inspissated  sap  that  comes  in  the  form  of  drops 
or  globules  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  of  a  pretty 
strong  but  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It 
is  imported  from  Egypt,  but  chiefly  from  the  southern 
or  eastern  parts  of  Arabia.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  a 
good  stomachic,  antispasmodic,  and  cordial.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  Balsamodendron. 

Parr.     Fourcroy.     Encyc. 
MYR'RHINE,  (-rin,)  a.     [L.  myrrhinus.] 

Made  of  the  munhme  stons,  or  fiuorid  of  calcium, 
i.  e.,  fluor  spar.     [See  Murrhine.]  Milton. 

M  YR'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  myrtus,  myrtle,  and  form.] 

Resembling  myrtle  or  myrtle  berries. 
MYR'TLE,  (mur'fl,)  n.     [L.  myrtus  ;  Gr.  /mproc.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  of  several  species. 
The  common  myrtle  rises  wth  a  shrubby,  upright 
stem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Its  branches  form  a 
close,  full  head,  closely  garnished  with  ovate  or  lan- 


Nis  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
an  articulation  formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the 
tongue  against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth.  It  is  an 
imperfect  mute,  or  semi-vowel,  and  a  nasal  letter, 
the  articulation  being  accompanied  with  a  sound 
through  the  nose.  It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after 
m  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  hymn  and  condemn. 

N,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter  signi- 
fying 900,  and  with  a  stroke  over  it,  N,  9000.  Among 
the  lawyers,  .A/*.  L.  stood  for  non  liquet,  the  case  is  not 
clear. 

N.  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  north.  N.  E. 
stands  for  north-cast ;  N.  W.  for  north-tocst ;  N.  N.  E. 
for  nortlt^north-east ;    N.  N.  W.  for  twrth-nortJi-west, 

&.C. 


ceolate  evergreen  leaves.  It  has  numerous  small, 
pale  flowers  from  the  axils,  singly  on  each  footstalk. 
The  ancients  considered  it  sacred  to  Venus. 

P.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

MVR'TLE-BER-RY,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  myrtle. 

MYR'TLE-YVAX,  n.  A  concrete  oil  or  vegetable 
wax,  produced  by  certain  plants  called  Myrica,  or 
Candi.eherry-  myrtle.  Encyc.  Atncr. 

MU'RUS,  n.  A  species  of  conger-eel,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Anguilla  myrus.         Jlsh.     P.  Cyc. 

MY-SELF',  pron.  A  compound  of  my  and  self,  used 
after  I,  to  express  emphasis,  marking  emphatically 
the  distinction  between  the  speaker  and  another 
person  j  as,  I  myself  will  do  it  j  I  have  dorr  it 
myself. 

2.  In  the  objective  case,  the  reciprocal  of  /.  .'11 
defend  myself. 

3.  it  is  sometimes  used  without  /,  particular  in 
pcct.-y. 

JVyieif  shall  mount  the  rostnim  in  his  favor.  Addison. 

MYS-TA-GOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  mysteries. 

MY  S'TA-GOGUF,,  (mys'ta-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  /ivtis,  one 
initialed  in  mysteries,  and  uj  oiyoc,  a  leader.] 

1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries.  Bailey. 

2.  One  that  keeps  church  relics,  and  shows  them 
to  strangers.  Bailey. 

MYS-TE'Rl-AL,  a.     Containing  a  mystery  or  enigma. 

B.  Jo-nsnn. 

MYS-TE'RI-XR€H,  n.  [Gr.  uvriP'ov,  mystery,  and 
ap%os,  chief.] 

One  presiding  over  mvsteries.  Johnson. 

MYS-Te'RI-OUS,  a.  [See  Mystery.]  Obscure  ; 
hid  from  the  understanding  ;  not  clearly  understood. 
The  birth  and  connections  of  the  man  with  the  iron 
mask  in  France  are  mysterious,  and  have  never  been 
explained. 

2.  In  religion,  obscure;  secret;  not  revealed  or 
explained  ;  hidden  from  human  understanding,  or 
unintelligible  ;  beyond  human  comprehension.  Ap- 
plied to  the  divine  counsels  and  government,  the 
word  often  implies  something  awfully  obscure  ;  as, 
the  ways  of  God  are  often  mysterious. 

MYS-TE'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  '  Obscurely  ;  enigmatic- 
ally. 

2.  In  a  manner  wonderfully  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

MYS-TE'RI-OUS-NESS,   n.     Obscurity;   the   quality 
of  being  hid  from  the  understanding,  and  calculated 
to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder. 
2.  Artful  perplexity. 

MYS'TER-IZE,  v.  t.     To  express  in  enigmas. 

MYS'TER-IZ-.ED,j>/j.     Expressed  enigmatically. 

M  YS'TER-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Expressing  in  enigmas. 

MYS'TER-Y,  n.  [L.  mysterium,  Gr.  uvs-npiov,  a 
secret.  This  word  in  Greek  is  rendered  also  mu- 
rium latibnlum  ;  but  probably  both  senses  are  from 
that  of  hiding  or  shutting  ;  Gr.  uuu,  to  shut,  to  con- 
ceal.] 

1.  A  profound  secret ;  something  wholly  unknown, 
or  something  kept  cautiously  concealed,  and  there- 
fore exciting  curiosity  or  wonder  ;  such  as  the  mys- 
tery of  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  in  France. 

2.  In  religion,  any  thing  in  the  character  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  in  the  economy  of  divine  provi- 
dence, which  is  not  revealed  to  man. 

President  Moore. 

3.  That  which  is  beyond  human  comprehension 
until  explained.  In  this  sense,  mystery  often  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  awfully  sublime  or  important ; 
something  that  excites  wonder. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 

Having  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  f)f  his  will.  —  Eph.  i. 

We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery 1  Cor.  ii. 

4.  An  enigma  ;  any  thing  artfully  made  difficult. 

5.  A  kind  of  rude  drama,  of  a  religious  character, 
called  a  mystery,  or  miracle,  because  it  represented 


In  commerce,  No.  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French 
nombre,  and  stands  for  number. 

N.  B.  stands  for  L.  nota  bene,  observe  well. 
N.  S.  stands  for  new  style. 
NAB,  n.     The  summit  of  a  mountain  or  rock.  [Local.] 
NAB,  v.  t.     [Sw.  nappa;  Dan.  napper ;  G.  and  D.  knap- 
pen.     See  Knap.] 

To  catch  suddenly  ;  to  seize  by  a  sudden  grasp  or 
thrust  ;  a  word  Utile  used,  and  only  in  low  language. 
NAB'B£D,  pp.     Caught  suddenly. 
NAB'RING,  ppr.     Seizing  suddenly. 
NA'BOB,  n.     A  deputy  or  viceroy  in  India  ;  properly, 
a  subordinate  provincial  governor  under  a  SUbabdar ; 
hence, 
2.  A  man  of  great  wealth. 


the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  its  early 
miracles.  Bp.  Percy. 

6.  A  trade  ;  a  calling  ;  any  mechanical  occupation 
which  supposes  skill  or  knowledge  peculiar  to  those 
who  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  a  secret  to  others. 

[The  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  has  been  supposed 
to  have  a  different  origin  from  the  foregoing,  viz.,  Fr. 
metier,  Norm,  meslicr,  business,  trade,  occupation,  as 
if  from  Norm,  mestie,  master.  But  this  is  probably 
incorrect.] 

7.  The  mysteries,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  kind 
of  secret  religious  worship,  to  which  none  were  ad- 
mitted except  those  who  had  been  initiated  by  certain 
preparatory  ceremonies. 

MYS'TIC,  B.     One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  mvsti- 
MYS'TIC,         )       r,         ,■        n,  i    [cism. 

MYS'TIC-AL  \a'   lt'-myst":u3!Glc-Hl"7rCKOt-i 

1.  Obscure;  hid;  secret.  Dryden. 

2.  Sacredly  obscure  or  secret ;  remote  from  human 
comprehension. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  suj^malural.     Hooker. 

3.  Involving  some  secret  meaning;  allegorical; 
emblematical  ;  as,  mystic  dance  ;  mystic  Babylon. 

Milton.     Burnet. 

MYS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  by  an  act  im- 
plying a  secret  meaning.  Donne. 

MYS'TIC-AL-NESS,  ».  The  quality  of  being  mystic- 
al, or  of  involving  some  secret  meaning. 

MYS'TT-CISM,  n.     Obscurity  of  doctrine. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who  profess  a  pure, 
sublime,  and  perfect  devotion,  wholly  disinterested, 
and  maintain  that  in  calm  and  holy  contemplation 
they  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  in  divine  things  which  is 
unattainable  by  the  reasoning  faculty.        Murdoch. 

MYS'TICS,  n.  pi.  A  class  of  religious  people  who  pro- 
fess to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  calm  and  holy  contemplation,  and  to  receive  such 
impressions  as  are  true  religious  knowledge. 

MYS-TI-FI-GA'TiON,  a.  The  act  of  rendering  any 
thing  mysterious. 

MYS*TI-FI-£D,  pp.  Involved  in  mystery  so  as  to 
mislead. 

MYS'TI-FY,  v.  t.  To  involve  in  mystery  so  as  to 
mislead. 

MYS'Tl-F5-ING,pj>r.     Involving  in  mystery  so  as  to 

MYTH,  n.     [Gr.  potfac-.]  [mislead. 

A  fictitious  or  fanciful  narrative,  having  an  analo- 
gy more  or  less  remote  to  some  real  event.  Fusbrokc. 

MYTII'IC-AL   [""     [fr°m  Gn  /-"^"Si  a  fable.] 

Fabulous.  Shuckford. 

MYTH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  mythical  fables 
or  allegories. 

MY-THOG'RA-PHER,  n.     [Gr.  pvBoc  and  ypatpa.] 
A  composer  of  fables. 

MVTH-O-LOG'ie,         (  a.     [See   Mythology.]     Re- 

MYTH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  \  lating  to  mythology  ;  fabu- 
lous. 

MYTH-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  suited  to 
the  system  of  fables. 

MY-THOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  mythology; 
one  who  writes  on  mythology,  or  explains  the  fables 
of  the  ancient  pagans.  NurrU. 

MY-THOL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathen. 

MY-THOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  pod»s,  a  fable,  and  Aoyoj, 
discourse.] 

A  system  of  fables,  or  fabulous  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, respecting  the  deities  which  heathen  nations 
have  supposed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  influ- 
ence the  affairs  of  it. 

MY'THO-PLASM,  n.    A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

MYT'I-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  uvriXos,  a  kind  of  shell.] 

In  geology,  a  petrified  muscle  or  shell  of  the  genus 
Mvtilus.  Kirwan. 

MYX'ON,  n.     [Gr.  pv(oc.] 

A  fish  of  the  mullet  kind.  J3sh. 


NACA-RAT,  n.     [Sp.  nacar,  mother  of  pearl.] 

1.  A  pale  red  color,  with  a  cast  of  orange. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  crape  dyed  of  this  color.        Ure. 
NACK'ERor  NA'KER.     See  Nacre. 

NA'CRE,  (na'ker,)  n.  [Fr  ]  A  beautiful  iridescent 
substance  which  lines  the  interior  of  some  shells, 
and  is  most  perfect  in  the  mother-of-pearl. 

Buchanan. 

NA'CRE-OUS,  a.  [See  Nacre.]  Having  an  irides- 
cent luster  like  the  mother-of-pearl.  Brande. 

NA'CKITE,  n.  [See  Nacre.]  A  mineral  consisting 
of  line  pearly  scales,  and  having  a  greasy  feel.  It 
resembles  some  white  or  greenish-white  varieties  of 
talc,  but  contains  alumina  in  combination  with  sili- 
ca, instead  id' magnesia.  Dana, 
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Na'DIE,  n,    [Ar.   w>.laj,   from  «iai   natara,  to  be 

like,  proportional,  corresponding  to,  opposite.] 

That  point  of  the  heavens  or  lower  hemisphere  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  zenith  ;  the  point  directly  under 
the  place  where  we  stand. 
NA'DLE-STEIN,  a.     [G.  nadel  ani>  stein  \ 

Needle-stone  ;  rutile  XJre. 

N^EVE,  n,     [L.  navus.] 

A  spot.  Dryden, 

N/E'VoSE,  a.     Spotted  ;  freckled. 

NAFF'!"'     A  kind  of  tu?te(i  sea-fowl.       Ctialmers. 

NAG,  71.     A  small  horse;  a  horse  in  general,  or  rather 

a  sprightly  horse.  V Estrange. 

2.  A  paramour,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

NAG'GY,  a._   Contentious.  JV.  of  Eng. 

NA'IAD,  (na'yad,)  n.  [Gr.  kouhJcs,  naiads,  from  vau, 
to  flow.] 

In  mythology,  a  water  nymph  ;  a  female  deity  that 
presides_over  rivers  and  springs. 

Na'IA-DES.  (na'ya-deez,)  n.  pi.  Water  nymphs  ;  na- 
iads.    [See  Naiad.] 

2.  In  coneholngy,  a  family  of  fresh-water  bivalves. 

P.  Cyc. 

3.  In  botany,  an  order  of  indogenous  aquatic  plants. 

P.  Cyc. 
NaIL,  n.  [Sax.  nmgel ;  Sw.  G.  and  D.  nagel ;  Dan. 
nagle  ,•  Russ.  nagot ;  Sans,  naga,  or  nak/ta.  If  the 
word  was  originally  applied  to  a  claw  or  talon,  the 
primary  sense  may  be  to  catch,  or  it  may  be  a 
shoot.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  or  other  animal. 

2.  The  horny  substance  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
human  fingers  and  toes. 

3.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  metal,  usually  with  a 
head,  to  be  driven  into  a  hoard  or  oilier  piece  of  tim- 
ber, and  serving  to  fasten  it  to  other  timber.  The 
larger  kinds  of  instruments  of  this  sort  are  called 
Spikes  ;  and  a  long,  thin  kind,  with  a  flattish  head, 
is  called  a  Brad. 

4.  A  stud  or  boss  ;  a  short  nail  with  a  large,  broad 
head.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length,  being  two  inches  and  a 
quarter,  or  the  sixteenth  of  a  yard. 

On  the  nail  i  in  hand  ;  immediately;  without  de- 
lay or  time  of  credit ;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the  nail. 

Swift. 
To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head ;  to  hit  or  touch  the  exact 
point. 
NAIL,  «.  (.     To  fasten  with  nails  ;  to  unite,  close,  or 
make  compact  with  nails. 

2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  vailed  with  sold.  Dryden. 

3.  To  stop  *he  vent  of  a  cannon  ;  to  spike. 
NaIL'ED,  pp.     Fastened  with  nails  ;  studded. 
NaIIj'ER,  ii.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make  nails. 
NAIL'ER-Y,  7i.   A  manufactory  where  nails  are  made. 
NAlL'ING,/i/ir.     Fastening  with  nails;  studding. 
NX 'I'VE,  (n'a'uve.)  a.     [Fr.]     Having  native  or  unaf- 
fected simplicity  ;  ingenuous. 

NA'iVE-LY,  ado.     [Fr.  naif  from  JL.  nativus.] 
With  native  or  unaffected  simplicity. 

JVA'TVE-TE.  (na'ev-tS,)  n.  Native  simplicity;  unaf- 
fected plainness  or  ingenuousness.  Gray. 

Na'KED,  a.  [Sax.  nacod :  G.  nackct,  mickt ;  D.  na'akt ; 
Sw.  naken  ;  Dan.  aogen ;  Russ.  nugei,  nagost,  and 
nagnta,  nakedness  ;  Ir.  noehta,  open,  discovered  ; 
nocMuighe,  naked  ;  nochduighim,  to  strip.  Class  Ng, 
No.  5,  10,  47,  and  15,  16.] 

1.  Not  covered  ;  bare  ;  having  no  clothes  on  ;  as,  a 
nuked  body,  or  a  naked  limb. 

2.  Unarmed  ;  defenseless  ;  open  ;  exposed  ;  having 
no  means  of  defense  or  protection  against  an  ene- 
my's attack,  or  against  other  injury. 

Behold  my  bosom  voiced  lo  your  swords.  Addison. 

3.  Open  to  view  ;  not  concealed  ;  manifest.     Heb. 

4.  Destitute  of  worldly  goods.     Job  i.  [iv. 

5.  Exposed  to  shame  and  disgrace.    Exod.  xxxil. 

6.  Guilty  and  exposed  to  divine  wrath.     Rrv  iii. 

7.  Plain;  evident;  undisguised;  without  exagger- 
ation ;  as,  the  naked  truth. 

8.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  simple  ;  wanting  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions. God  requires  of  man  something  besides  the 
naked  belief  of  his  being  and  his  word. 

9.  In  botany,  destitute  of  the  customary  covering; 
as  a  flower  without  a  calyx,  a  stem  without 
leaves,  dec. 

10.  Not  assisted  by  glasses  ;  as,  the  naked  eye. 
Naked  flooring,  in    carpentry,  is   the   timber-work 

which  supports  a  floor.  Owilt. 

NA'KED-LY,  adv.     Without  covering. 

2.  Simply  ;  barely  ;  merely  ;  in  the  abstract. 
_  3.  Evidently.  [Holder. 

Na'KED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  covering  or  clothing;  nu- 
dity ;  bareness. 

Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  lather. — 
Gen.  tx. 

2.  Want  of  means  of  defense. 

Ye  are  spies  ;  to  see  the   nakedness  of  the  land  are  yc  come.  — 
lien.  xlii. 


3.  Plainness;  openness  to  view.  Shak. 

To  uncover  nakedness,  in   Scripture,  is  to  have  in- 
cestuous or  unlawful  commerce  with  a  female. 
Na'KER,  n.     [Sp.  nacar  :  It.  nacchera  ;  Fr.  nacre.] 

Mother  of  pearl  or  nacre,  which  see. 
NA'KIR,  n.    A  wandering  pain  passing  from  one  limb 

to  another.  Schenk. 

NALL,  n,     [Dan.  naal,  a  needle.] 

An  awl,  such  as  collar-makers  or  shoemakers  use. 
[Not  used,  or  local.]  Johnson. 

NAM'BY-PAM'BY,  71.  or  re.     A  term  applied  to  that 
which  is  contemptible  for  affected  prettiness. 

Smart. 
NaME,  H.t  [Sax.  nama ,•  D.  naam  ;  G.  name  ;  Sw.  nanm  ; 
Dan.  navn;  Ice.  nafn;  L.  nomen;  Gr.  onoaai  It.  and 
Port,  no'fie  ;  Sp.  nombre  ,•  Fr.  nom  ,'  Pers.  nam, 
namah:  Sans,  and  Hindoo,  nama,  nom:  Malay  and 
Bengalee,  namma;  Ostiak,  nemen.     Q.U.  Heb.  DN3.] 

1.  That  by  which  a  thing  is  called  ;  the  sound  or 
combination  of  sounds  used  to  express  an  idea,  or 
any  material  substance,  quality,  or  act ;  an  appella- 
tion attached  to  a  thing  by  customary  use,  by  which 
it  may  be  vocally  distinguished  from  other  things.  A 
name  may  be  attached  to  an  individual  only,  and  is 
then  proper  or  appropriate,  as  John,  Thomas,  London, 
Paris;  or  it  may  be  attached  to  a  species,  genus,  or 
class  of  things,  as  sheep,  goat,  horse,  tree,  animal, 
which  are  called  common  names,  specific,  or  generic. 

2.  The  letters  or  characters,  written  or  engraved, 
expressing  the  sounds  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
known  and  distinguished. 

3.  A  person. 

They  Hsl  with  women  each  degenerate  name.  Dryden. 

4.  Reputation  ;  character  ;  that  which  is  commonly 
said  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  good  name ;  a  bad  name. 

Clarendon. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ;  honor  ;  celebrity  ;  eminence  ; 
praise  ;  distinction. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?  Shak. 

But  in  this  sense,  the  word  is  often  qualified  by  an 
epithet ;  as,  a  great  name  ;  a  mighty  name. 

6.  Remembrance ;  memory. 

The  Lord  shall  blot  out  his.  name  from  under  heaven.  —  Deut. 

xxix. 

7.  Appearance  only ;  sound  only;  not  reality;  as, 
a  friend  in  name.     Rev.  iii. 

8.  Authority;  behalf;  part;  as,  in  the  name,  of  the 
people.  When  a  man  speaks  or  acts  in  the  name  of 
another,  he  does  it  by  their  authority  or  in  their  be- 
half, as  their  representative. 

9.  Assumed  character  of  another. 

Had  fonred  a  treason  in  my  natron's  name.  Dryden. 

10.  In  Scripture,  the  name  of  God  signifies  his  titles, 
his  attributes,  his  will  or  purpose,  his  honor  and  glo- 
ry, his  word,  his  grace,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness, his  worship  or  service,  or  God  himself. 

11.  Issue  ;  posterity  that  preserves  the  name. 
Deut.  xxv. 

19.  In  grammar,  a  noun. 

To  call  names  :  to  apply  opprobrious  names  ;  to  call 
by  reproachful  appellations.  Swift. 

To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  to  swear  falsely  or 
profanely,  or  to  use  the  name  of  God  with  levity  or 
contempt.     Exod.  xx. 

To  know  by  name  ,-  to  honor  by  a  particular  friend- 
ship or  familiarity.     Exod.  xxxiii. 

Christian  name;  the  name  a  person  receives  by  bap- 
tism, as  distinguished  from, surname. 
NAME,  v.  t.     [Sax.  naman,  nemnan,  Goth,  namnyan,  to 
call,  to  name,  to  invoke  ;  D.  noemen;  G.  nennen;  Sw. 
ndmna  ;  Dan.  narvner.] 

1.  To  set  or  give  to  any  person  or  thing  a  sound  or 
combination  of  sounds  by  which  it  may  be  known 
and  distinguished  ;  to  call ;  to  give  an  appellation  to. 

She  named  the  child  lchabod.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 
Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  confusion  named.  Milton. 

2.  To  mention  by  name  ;  to  utter  or  pronounce  the 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  known 
and  distinguished. 

Neither  use  thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.       Ecclus. 

3.  To  nominate ;  to  designate  for  any  purpose  by 
name. 

Thou  sh.dt  anoint  to  me  him  whom  1  name  to  thee.  —  1  Sam. 
xvi. 

4.  To  entitle.  Milton. 
To  name  the  name  of  Christ ;  to  make  profession  of 

faith  in  him.    2  iWiv. 
NaM'.ED,  pp.      Called  ;  denominated  ;  designated  by 

nam?. 
NAME'LESS,  re.    Without  a  name ;  not  distinguished 

by  an  appellation  ;  as,  a  nameless  star.  Waller. 

2.  Noting  a  person  or  thing  whose  name  is  not 

known  or  mentioned.  Jlttcrbury. 

NAME'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  nameless  manner. 
NAME'LY,  adv.    To  mention  by  name;  particularly. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namelij,  its  power  of  divining 
dreams  ;  that  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  question.  Addison. 

NAM'ER,  n.     One  that  names  or  rails  by  name. 
NAME'SAKE,  h.    One  that  has  the  same  name  as  an- 
other. Jlddison. 


NAM'ING,  ppr.     Calling;  nominating;  mentioning. 
NAM'ING-LY,  adv.     By  name. 

NAN  ;  a  Welsh  word  signifying  what,  used  as  an  inter- 
rogative.     [This  word    lias   been   extensively  used 
within  my  memory  by  the  common  people  of  New 
England.] 
NAN'DU,  7i.  The  American  ostrich,  Rhea  Americana. 

Brandt 
NAN-KEEN',  n.     [Nankin,  a  Chinese  word.] 

A  species  of  cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  from  China, 
made  of  a  sort  of  cotton,  viz.,  Gossypium  religiosum, 
that  is  naturally  of  a  kind  of  yellow  color,  which  is 
quite  indestructible  and  permanent.  This  cloth  is 
now  imitated  by  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain, 
though  with  far  less  permanency  of  color.  It  is  now 
made  in  Georgia  of  cotton  raised  in  that  State. 
NAP,  71.  [Sax.  hnuppian.  O.U.  its  connection  with 
hnepan,  to  lean,  that  is,  to  nod.] 

A  short  sleep  or  slumber.  [  Colloquial.]  Sidney. 
NAP,  v.  i.     To  have  a  short  sleep  ;  to  be  drowsy. 

2.  To  be  in  a  careless,  secure  state.  Wielif. 

NAP,   7i.     [Sax.  hnoppa,  nap  ;  It.  nappa,  a  tassel ;  Ar. 
5    , 
i   il  I.«=i  kinabon.     Class  Nb,  No.  20.] 

1.  The  woolly  or  villous  substance  on  the  surface 
of  cloth. 

2.  The  downy,  or  soft,  hairy  substance  on  plants. 

3.  A  knop.     [See  Knop.]  [Martyn. 

NAPE,   7t.     [Sax.  cneep,  a  knob  ;  Ar.  »_\JL— 3  kanaba, 

to  be  hard  or  callous,  whence  a  callus.    Class  Nb, 
No.  20.] 
The  prominent  joint  of  the  neck  behind.  Bacon, 
Na'PER-Y,  11.     [Fr.  nappe  ;  It.  nappa,  napparic.] 

Linen  for  the  table ;  table-cloths  or  linen  cloth  in 
general.     [Obs.]  Shcllon. 

Na'PHEW,  (ni'fu,)7t.  [L.  napus,  a  turnip  ;  Sax.  aucp, 
a  knob.] 

A  plant.     [See  Navew.] 
NAPH'THA,  (nap'tha,)  n.    [L.  Gr.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar., 

from  iniu  nafata,  to  push  out,  as  pustules,  to  throw 
out,  to  boil,  to  be  angry.  In  Amharic,  neft,  or  ncpht, 
from  this  sense,  signifies  a  gun  or  musket.] 

A  volatile,  limpid,  bituminous  liquid,  of  a  strong, 
peculiar  odor,  and  generally  of  a  light-yellow  color; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  careful  distilla- 
tion. It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  white 
flame,  mixed  with  much  smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  unites  in  every  proportion  with  absolute 
alcohol.  Turner.  By  long  keeping  it  hardens  into 
a  substance  resembling  vegetable  resin, and  becomes 
blark. 

Naphtha  exudes  from  the  earth  in  Persia,  and,  as 
is  said,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon.  Naphtha 
may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  asphalt  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  petroleum  from  Trinidad. 

Naphtha  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  equal 
equivalents.  Thomson. 

NAPH-THAL'I€  ACID,  71.  A  crystalline  product,  in 
appearance  resembling  benzoic  acid,  obtained  from 
naphthaline.  Brande. 

NAPH'THA-LINE,  (-lin,)  71.  A  peculiar,  white,  crys- 
tallizable  substance,  deposited  from  naphtha  distilled 
from  coal  tar,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  pungent,  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  peculiar,  faintly  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Narcissus.  Brande. 

NA'PI-FORM,  a.  [L.  napus,  a  turnip,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  turnip,  swelled  in  the  upper 
part  and  becoming  more  slender  below.  Beck. 

NAP'KIN,  11.  [Fr.  nape,  cloth;  of  which  napkin,  is  a 
diminutive] 

1.  A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands  ;  a  towel. 

2.  A  handkerchief.  [Oia.]  Shak. 
NAP'LESS,  a.  Without  nap  ;  threadbare.  Sluilc 
NA'PLiCS-YEL'LoW,   n.     A   fine   yellow  pigment, 

used  in  oil  painting,  also  for  porcelain  and  enamel. 
It  has  long  been  prepared  in  Italy  by  a  secret  process. 

Ore. 

NAP'PAL,  n.     Soap  rock.  Pinkrrton. 

NAP'PI  NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  sleepy,  or  in- 
clined to  take  naps. 

2.  The  quality  of  having  a  nap;  abundance  of 
nap,  as  on  cloth. 

NAP'PING,  ppr.     Having  a  short  sleep. 

NAP'PY,  a.  [from  nap.]  Frothy  ;  spumy  ;  as,  nappy 
beer.  Gay. 

NAP'-TAK-ING,  a.     Taking  naps. 

NAP'-TAK-ING,  71..  A  taking  by  surprise,  as  when 
one  is  not  on  his  guard  ;  unexpected  onset,  when 
one  is  unprepared.  Came. 

NXR.n.     Nearer.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

NAU-CF.'I-NA,  )         rrv  „„...„  ■. 

NAR'CE-INE,    1  "'     fGr'  "'"""'■* 

An  alkaloid  obtained  from  opium,  in  the  form  ot  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  with  a  slightly  bitter  and  gal- 
vanic taste. 
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NAB 

NAR-CIS'SUS,  re.     [L.  ;  Gr.  vipKicaos.] 

1.  In  mythology,  a  beautiful  youth  who  was  enam- 
oied  of  his  own  image  as  seen  in  a  fountain,  and 
was  changed  into  the  (lower  called  by  his  name. 

2.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  doweling  plants  of  sev- 
eral species,  comprising  the  daffodils,  jonquils,  &c. 
They  are  bulbous-rooted,  perennial  in  root,  but  with 
annual  leaves  and  dower-stalks.  Encyc.    Partington. 

NAR-CO'SIS,  re.  [Gr.,  infra.]  The  effect  of  a' nar- 
cotic, whether  medicinal  or  poisonous. 

NAR-€OT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  vapKoirtKos,  from  vapisou),  to 
render  torpid.] 

In  medicinal  doses,  allaying  morbid  susceptibility, 
relieving  pain,  and  producing  sleep.  In  poisonous 
doses,  producing  stupor,  coma,  and  convulsions ; 
and,  if  pushed  to  a  sufficient  extent,  death.   TMlly. 

NAR-COT'lC,  n.  A  medicine  which,  in  medicinal 
doses,  allays  morbid  susceptibility,  relieves  pain,  and 
produces  sleep  ;  but  which,  in  poisonous  doses,  pro- 
duces stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  and,  if  pushed  far 
enough,  death.  Tally. 

NAR-COT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Operating  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  narcotic.  Whitlock. 

NAR-COT'IC-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  operating  as 
a  narcotic.     [JVot  used.] 

NSR-eOT'ie-O-AC'RlD,  a.  In  medicine,  acrid-nar- 
cotic ;  a  term  denoting  a  combination  of  acrid  and 
narcotic  properties. 

NAR'€OT-INE,  (-in,)  n.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
opium,  and  one  of  its  active  narcotic  principles.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  nearly  destitute  of  taste. 

NSR'eO-TFSM,  n.  The  effect  of  a  narcotic,  whether 
medicinal  or  poisonous.     [Little,  used.] 

NARD,  re.  [L.  nurdus,  nardum;  Gr.  vaptjos ;  from  the 
Arabic,  Phenician,  Syriac,  or  Persianj  probably  the 
latter.] 

1.  A  plant  usually  called  .■spikenard,  spica  nardi; 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  both  as  an  article  of 
luxury  and  of  medicine.     It  is  odorous  or  aromatic. 

2.  An  unguent  prepared  from  the  plant. 
NARD'INE,  (-in,)  a.    Pertaining  to  nard  ;  having  the 

qualities  of  spikenard.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

NARE,  re.     [L.  naris.] 

The  nostril.     [JVot  used.]  Hudibras. 

NAR'1-FORM,  a.     Formed  like  the  nose. 
NAR'RA-RLE,  a.     [L.  narrabitis.     See  Narrate.] 

That  may  be  related,  told,  or  narrated.     [JVot  used.] 

NAR'RATE'or  NAR-RATE',  v.  t.     [L.  narro  :  It.  nar- 

rarej  Sp.  narrur ;  Fr.  narrer.     Class  Nr,  No.  2,  5,  6.] 

1.  To  tell,  rehearse,  or  recite,  as  a  story  ;  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  any  event  or  transaction,  or  any 
series  of  incidents. 

2.  To  write,  as  the  particulars  of  a  story  or  histo- 
ry. We  never  say,  to  narrate  a  sentence,  a  sermon, 
or  an  oration,  but  we  narrate  a  story,  or  the  particu- 
lar events  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation, 
or  which  we  have  heard  related. 

NAR'RA-TED,  pp.     Related;  told. 
NAR'RA-TING  ppr.     Relating;  telling;  reciting. 
NAR-RA'TION,  re.t  [L.  narralio.] 

1.  The  act  of  telling  or  relating  the  particulars  of 
an  event ;  rehearsal ;  recital. 

2.  Relation  ;  story  ;  history  ;  the  relation  in  words 
or  writing  of  the  particulars  of  any  transaction  or 
event,  or  of  any  series  of  transacti  ns  or  events. 

3.  In  oratory,  that  part  of  a  discourse  which  re- 
cites the  time,  manner,  or  consequences  of  an  ac- 
tion, or  simply  states  the  facts  connected  with  the 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  narralif.]  [subject. 

1.  Relating  the  particulars  of  an  event  or  transac- 
tion ;  giving  a  particular  or  continued  account. 

2.  Apt  or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  partic- 
ulars of  events ;  story-telling. 

But  wise  through  lime  and  narrative  with  age.  Pope. 

NAR'RA-TIVE,  n.t  The  recital  of  a  story,  or  a  con- 
tinued account  of  the  particulars  of  an  event  or 
transaction  ;  story.  * 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative.  Tatter. 

NAR'RA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  narration,  story, 
or  recital.  Ayliffe. 

NAR-RA'TOR,  re.  One  that  narrates  ;  one  that  re- 
lates a  series  of  events  or  transactions.  Watts. 

NAR'RA-TO-RY,  a.    Giving  an  account  of  events. 

Howell. 

NAR'Rf-FY.  v.  t.     To  relate ;  to  give  account  of. 

Sliak. 

NAR'RoW,  a.  [Sax.  neara,  nearo,  neara,  nearew.  I 
suspect  this  word  and  near  to  be  contracted  by  the 
loss  of  a-,  W.  nig,  narrow,  strait  ;  nigiaw,  to  narrow  ; 
for  the  D.  has  naauw,  narrow,  close,  G.  genou,  with 
a  prefix.  In  this  case,  the  word  belongs  to  the  root 
of  nigh  ;  D.  naaken,  to  approach.] 

1.  Of  little  breadth;  not  wide  or  broad;  having 
little  distance  from  side  to  side  ;  as,  a  narrow  board  ; 
a  narrow  street ;  a  narrow  sea ;  a  narrow  hern  or  bor- 
der. It  is  only  oi  chiefly  applied  to  the  surface  of 
flat  or  level  bodies. 

2.  Of  little  extent;  very  limited;  as,  a  varrmo 
space  or  compass. 

3.  Figuratively,  limited  as  to  means  ;  straitened  ; 
as,  a  narrow  fortune. 

4.  Covetous  ;  not  liberal  or  bountiful ;  as,  a  nar- 
row heart. 
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5.  Contracted  ;  of  confined  views  or  sentiments ; 
very  limited. 

The  greatest  undemanding  is  narrow.  Grew. 

In  this  sense  and  the  former,  it  is  often  prefixed 
to  mind  or  soul,  &.c. ;  as,  Harrtuo-minded  ;  narrow- 
souled  ;  ?iarrow-hearted. 

6.  Near;  within  a  small  distance.  Drydcn. 

7.  Close;  near;  accurate;  scrutinizing;  as,  a 
narrow  search  ;  narrow  inspection. 

8.  Near;  barely  sufficient  to  avoid  evil ;  as,  a  nar- 
row escape. 

NAR'RoW,  re.  (A  strait;  a  narrow  passage 
NAR'RoWS,  re.  pi.  (  through  a  mountain,  or  a  nar- 
row channel  of  water  between  one  sea  or  lake  and 
another  ;  a  sound.  It  is  usually  in  the  plural,  but 
sometimes  in  the  singular.  Washington.  Mitford. 
NAR'RoW,  i'.  t.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of;  to  con- 
tract. 

A  government,  by  alienating  the  alleclions  of  the  people,  may  be 
said  to  narrow  its  bottom.  Temple. 

2.  To  contract  in  extent ;  as,  to  narroic  one's  in- 
fluence ;  to  narrow  the  faculties  or  capacity. 

3.  To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass;  to  contract  ; 
to  limit  ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  narrow  our  views  or 
knowledge  ;  to  narrow  a  question  in  discussion. 

4.  In  knitting,  to  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  by 
taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

NAR'RoW,  o.  i.  To  become  less  broad  ;  to  contract 
in  breadth.  At  that  place,  the  sea  narrows  into  a  strait. 

2.  In  horsemanship,  a  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when 
he  does  not  take  ground  enough,  or  bear  out  enough 
to  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  Far.  Diet. 

3.  To  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  by  taking  two 
stitches  into  one. 

NAR'ROW-£D,  pp.  or  a.   Contracted;  made  less  wide. 

NAR'RoW-ER,  re.  He  or  that  which  narrows  or  con- 
tracts. 

NAR'Rf)W-ING,;tpr.  Contracting  ;  making  less  broad. 

NAR'R6W-ING,  re.     The  act  of  narrowing  or  con- 
tracting. 
2.  The  part  of  a  stocking  which  is  narrowed. 

NAR'R6W-LY,  adv.     With  little  breadth. 

2.  Contractedly  ;  without  much  extent. 

3.  Closely  ;  accurately  ;  with  minute  scrutiny  ;  as, 
to  look  or  watch  narrowly,  to  search  narrowly. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little  ;  by  a  small  distance  ; 

5.  Sparingly.  [as,  he  narrowly  escaped. 
NAR'RoVV-WlND'ED,  a.      Illiberal;    mean-spirited; 

of  confined  views  or  sentiments. 

NAR'RoW-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  Confined  views  or 
sentiments ;  illiberality. 

NAR'RoW-NESS,  n.  Smallness  of  breadth  or  dis- 
tance from  side  to  side  ;  as,  the  narrowness of  cloth, 
of  a  street  or  highway,  of  a  stream  or  sea. 

2.  Smallness  of  extent;  contractedness  ;  as,  the 
narrowness  of  capacity  or  comprehension  ;  narrowness 
of  knowledge  or  attainments. 

3.  Smallness  of  estate  or  means  of  living  ;  pover- 
ty ;  as,  the  narrowness  of  fortune  or  of  circumstances. 

South. 

4.  Contractedness  ;  penuriousness  ;  covetousness. 
as,  narrowness  of  heart. 

5.  Illiberality;  want  of  generous,  enlarged,  or 
charitable  views  or  sentiments ;  as,  narrowness  of 
mind  or  views. 

NAR'RoW-SIGHT'ED,  a.     Having  a  narrow  sight. 

NAR'WAL,     (         r„  ,, -, 

NAR'WHAL.h      [G.narwall.] 

The  Monodon  monoceros,  a  cetaceous  mammal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  which  grows  to  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  spiracle  of  this  animal  is  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  skull.  When  young  it  has  two 
tusks,  but  when  old  if  has  but  one,  which  projects 
from  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  straight.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  one  tusk  only,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Sea  Unicorn  or  Unicorn 
Fish.  Pennant.     Encyc. 

NAS,  for  Ne  has.     Has  not.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Na'SAL,  a.     [L.  nasus,  nose  ;  It.  nasale.1 

Pertaining  to  the  nose  ;  formed  or  affected  by  the 
nose  ;  as,  a  nasal  sound  ;  a  nasal  letter. 

NA'SAL,  re.  A  letter  whose  sound  is  affected  by  the 
nose. 

2.  A  medicine  that  operates  through  the  nose  ;  an 
errhine.  Barton. 

NA  -SAL'I-TY,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  nasal. 

Na'SAL-iZE,  v.  t.     To  render  nasal,  as  sound. 

NA'SAL-tZ-ivD,  (nS'zal-Izd,)  pp.  or  a.  Rendered  na- 
sal, as  sound. 

NA'SAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  nasal  manner;  by  the  nose. 

NAS'CAL,  n.     A  kind  of  pessary.  Ferrand. 

A  pessary  made  of  wool  or  cotton,  to  raise  the  nose 
when  compressed.  Parr. 

NAS'CEN-CY,  h.     The  beginning  of  production. 

NAS'CENT,  a.     [L.  nascens,  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

1.  Beginning  to  exist  or  to  grow. 

2.  In  chemistry,  in  the  act  of  being  produced  or 
evolved,  as  a  gas.  Black. 

NASE'BER-RY,  re.  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree/)f  the 
genus  Achras.  London. 

NAS'1-eOR-NOUS,  a.  [L.  nasus,  nose,  and  cornu, 
horn.] 

Having  a  horn  growing  on  the  nose.  Brown. 
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NAS'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  nasus,  nose,  and  form.] 

Having  the  shape  of  the  nose. 
NAS'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  nasty.]     In  a  nasty  manner; 
filthily  ;  dirtily. 
2.   Obscenely. 
NAS'TI-NESS,     re.      Extreme   filthiness  ;    dirtiness  ; 
filth. 
2.  Obscenity  ;  ribaldry.  South. 

NAS-TUR'TIUM,  /  re.    [L.  nasturtium;   quod    nasum 
NAS-TUR'TION,  \      torqueat.     Varro.] 

An   American  annual  plant,  with   pungent  fruit, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Trnpteolum  ;  Indian  cresses. 
Botanists   apply   the  name  nasturtium  to  the  water- 
cress and  plants  allied  to  it.  P.  Cyc. 
NAS'TY,  a.+  [Origin  unknown.    Q.u  G.  »ass,  wet,] 

1.  Disgustingly  filthy;  very  dirty,  foul,  or  defiled  ; 
nauseous.  Mterbury. 

2.  Obscene. 
NA'SUTE,  a.     [L.  nasutus.] 

Critically  nice;  captious.  Bp.  Gauden. 

Na'TAL,  a.t  [L.  vatalis,  from  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

Pertaining  to  birth.     The  natal  day  is  the  day  of 
birth  or  nativity.    So  we  say,  natal  hour  ;  natal  place. 
Camden.     Prior. 
NA-TAL-I"TIAL,  (-ish'al,)      )  a.    [L.  natalitius, from 
NA-TAL-I"TIOUS,  (-ish'us,)  j      nascor,  to  be  born.] 
Pertaining  to  one's  birth  or  birthday,  or  consecra- 
ted to  one's  nativity.  Evelyn. 
NA'TALS,  h.  pi.     Time  and  place  of  nativity. 
NA'TANT,  a.     [L.  natans,  from  unto,  to  s.wim.] 

In  botany,  swimming;  floating  on  the  surface  of 
water,  as  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant. 

Lee.    Jlfartyn. 
NA'TANT-LY,  adv.     Swimmingly;  floatingly. 
NA-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  natatio,  from  nato,  to  swim.] 
A  swimming;  the  act  of  floating  on  the  water. 
[Little  used.]  -  Brown. 

NA-TA-To'RI-AL,  a.  In  ornithology,  swimming,  or 
adapted  to  swimming  ;  a  term  applied  to  such  birds 
as  habitually  live  upon  the  water.  Swainson. 

NA'TA-TO-fiY,  a.     Enabling  to  swim.      Brit.  Crit. 
NATCfH,  re.  [for  Notch.]     The  part  of  an  ox  between 

the  loins,  near  the  rmnp.  Marshal. 

NATH'LESS,  adv.  [Sax.  nathelcs ;  na,  the,  and  less,  not 
the  less.] 

Nevertheless  ;  not  the  less ;  notwithstanding. 
[  Ubs.  ]    _  Milton. 

NATH'MoRE,   adv.      [na,  the,  and  more.]      Not  the 

more;  never  the  more.     [OJ.s-.]  Spenser. 

NA'TION,  ?i.t  [L.  natio,  from  natus,  born  ;  nascor,  to 
be  born  ;  perhaps  Heb.  yia. J 

1.  A  body  of  people  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
or  united  under  the  same  sovereign  or  government ; 
as,  the  English  nation:  the  French  nation.  It  often 
happens  that  many  nations  are  subject  to  one  govern- 
ment, in  which  case,  the  word  nation  usually  denotes 
a  body  of  people  speaking  the  same  language,  or  a 
body  that  has  formerly  been  under  a  distinct  govern- 
ment, but  has  been  conquered,  or  incorporated  with 
a  larger  nation.  Thus  the  empire  of  Russia  compre- 
hends many  nations,  as  did  formerly  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires.  Nation,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
originally  denoted  a  family  or  race  of  men  descended 
from  a  common  progenitor,  like  tribe,  but  by  emigra- 
tion, conquest,  and  intermixture  of  men  of  different 
families,  this  distinction  is  in  most  countries  lost. 

2.  A  great  number,  by  way  of  emphasis.   Young. 
NA'TION-AL,  (na'shuh-al  or  nash'un-al,)  a.    Pertain- 
ing to  a  nation  ;  as,  national  customs,  dress,  or  lan- 
guage. 

2,  Public  ;  general ;  common  to  a  nation  ;  as,  a 
national  calamity. 

3.  Attached,  or  unduly  attached,  to  one's  own 
country.  The  writer  manifested  much  -national 
prejudice.     He  was  too  national  to  be  impartial. 

JVational  guards  ;  in  France,  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom. 

NA'TION-AL-ISM,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  re.  The 
state  of  being  national  ;  nationality. 

NA-TION-AL'I-TY,  (na-shun-  or  nash'un-,)  re.  Na- 
tional character  ;  also,  the  quality  of  being  national, 
or  strongly  attached  to  one's  own  nation.    BoswelL 

NA'TION-AL-IZE,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  r.  t.  To 
make  national ;  to  give  to  one  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  or  the  peculiar  attachments  which 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  same  nation. 

NA'T10N-AL-TZ-.ED,  pp.     Rendered  national. 

NA'TION-AL-lZ-lNG,  ppr.  Making  national  ;  giv- 
ing one  the  character  and  habits  of  a  nation. 

NA'TION- AL-LY,  (na'shun-  or  nash'un-,)  adv.  In 
regard  to  the  nation  ;  as  a  whole  nation. 

The  Jews  —  being  rationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant. 

South. 

NA'TION-AL-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  national. 
NA'TIVE,   o.t  [L.   nations,  from  nascor,  natus,  to  bo 
bom.] 

1.  Produced  by  nature  ;  original ;  born  with  the 
being  ;  natural ;  not  acquired  ;  as,  native  genius  ;  na- 
tive affections ;  a  native  talent  or  disposition  ;  native 
cheerfulness;  native  simplicity. 

2.  Produced  by  nature  ;  not  factitious  or  artificial ; 
as,  native  ore  ;  native  color. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth  ;  as,  native  rights  and  privi- 
leges* 
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4.  Pertaining  to  the  place  of  birth  ;  as,  native  soil ; 
native  country ;  native  graces.  Sliak. 

5.  Original ;  that  of  which  any  thing  is  made ;  as, 
man's  native  dust.  Milton. 

<r§.  Born  with  ;  congenial.  Slink. 

NA'TIVE,  ?j.  One  born  in  any  place  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  that  place,  whether  country,  city,  or  town. 

2.  Offspring.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

3.  In  natural  history,  plants  and  animals  are  said  to 
be  natives  of  that  country  or  place  from  which  they 
originally  came.  Thus,  the  guinea-pig  and  the  pota- 
to  are  natives  of  South  America.  Encyc.  Am. 

Na'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  birth;  naturally  ;  originally. 
Taylor.     Liglttfoot. 

Na'TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  produced  by  na- 
ture. Johnson. 

NA-TEV'l-TY,  n.  Birth  ;  the  coming  into  life  or  the 
world.  The  feast  of  Christmas  is  observed  in  mem- 
ory of  Christ's  nativity. 

2.  Time,  place,  and  manner  of  birth. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 
These,  in  their  dark  naduitij,  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  name.  Mitton. 

4.  In  a-itrology,  a  representation  of  the  positions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment  of  one's  birth, 
supposed  to  indicate  his  future  destinies  ;  as,  to  cal- 
culate one's  nativity.  Brandt. 

NAT'KA,  n.     A  bird,  a  species  of  shrike.     Pennant. 

Na'TRO-LITE,  n.  A  zeolite,  occurring  generally  in 
implanted  groups  of  glassy,  acicular  crystals,  and  in 
fibrous  concretions.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  soda,  and  is  part  of  the  old  species  mesotype. 

Dana. 

Na'TRON,  n.  Native  carbonate  of  soda;  another  of 
soda,  with  half  more  of  carbonic  acid,  is  called  Tro- 
na.  Dana. 

NAT'Tl-LY,  adv.     In  a  natty  manner. 

NAT'TY,  a.     Neatly  fine  ;  spruce.     [Colloquial.] 

NAT't[-RAL,  (nat'yu-ral,)  a.f  [Fr.  naturel;  L.  natura- 
lis,  from  natura,  nature,  from  uascor,  to  be  born  or 
produced.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  nature  ;  produced  or  effected  by 
nature,  or  by  the  laws  of  groVth,  formation,  or  mo- 
tion, impressed  on  bodies  or  beings  by  divine  power. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  natural  growth  of  animals  or 
plants  ;  the  natural  motion  of  a  gravitating  body  ; 
natural  strength  or  disposition  ;  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body  ;  natural  color  ;  natural  beauty.  In  this 
sense,  natural  is  opposed  to  artificial  or  acquired. 

2.  According  to  the  stated  course  of  things.  Pov- 
erty and  shame  are  the  natural  consequences  of  cer- 
tain vices. 

3.  Not  forced  ;  not  far  fetched  ;  such  as  is  dictated 
by  nature.    The  gestures  of  the  orator  are  natural. 

4.  According  to  the  life;  as,  a  natural  representa- 
tion cf  the  face. 

5.  Consonant  to  nature. 

Fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them  as 
natural  au  evidence  as  sellLevident  truths  themselves. 

Locke. 

6.  Derived  from  nature,  as  opposed  to  Habitual. 
The  love  of  pleasure  is  natural;  the  love  of  study  is 
usually  habitual  or  acquired. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason  ;  not  revealed  ;  as,  natu- 
ral religion. 

8.  Produced  or  coming  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  or  the  progress  of  animals  and  vegetables  ; 
as,  a  natural  death  ;  opposed  to  Violent  or  Prema- 
ture. 

9.  Tender;  affectionate  by  nature.  Shak. 

10.  Unaffected;  unassumed;  according  to  truth 
and  reality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances  of  the  beha- 
vior of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this 
fatal  dayf  Addison. 

11.  Illegitimate  ;  born  out  of  wedlock  ;  as,  a  natu- 
ral son. 

12.  Native  ;  vernacular  ;  as,  one's  natural  language. 

Swift. 

13.  Derived  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  nature  ; 
as,  natural  knowledge.  Addison. 

14.  A  natural  note,  in  music,  is  that  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale;  opposed  to 
jlit  and  sharp  notes,  which  are  called  artificial. 

Natural  history,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  the 
description  of  whatever  is  created,  or  of  the  whole 
universe,  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  th  ;  productions  of  the  earth.  But  more  generally, 
natural  history  is  limited  to  a  description  of  the  earth 
and  its  productions,  including  zoology,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  &c. 

Natural  orders,  in  botany,  are  groups  of  genera  re- 
sembling each  other. 

Natural  philosophy  originally  signified  the  study  of 
nature  in  general.  In  present  usage,  natural  or  me- 
elianical  philosophy  relates  to  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  masses  of  matter,  and  considers  those  effects  only 
which  are  not  attended  by  any  change  of  nature,  as 
motion,  &.c.  It.  is  distinguished  from  chemistry, 
which  relates  to  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  parti- 
cles of  matter,  and  embraces  their  changes  of  nature. 
Olmsted..  It  is  distinguished  from  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  respect  the  mind  or  under- 
standing of  man,  and  the  qualities  of  actions. 
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NAT'U-RAL,  (nat'yu-ral.)  n.  An  idiot;  one  born 
without  the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  understand- 
ing.    This  is  probably  elliptical  for  natural  foal.] 

2.  A  native  ;  an  original  inhabitant.     [Not  in  use.] 
•  Ralegh. 

3.  Gift  of  nature  ;  natural  quality.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson.      TYotton. 

4.  In  music,  a  character  used  to  restore  to  its  natu- 
ral or  usual  sound  a  note  which,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious character,  would  be  flat  or  sharp. 

NAT'U-RAL-ISM,  n.  Mere  state  of  nature.  Lavington. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  a  supernatural 
agency  in  the  miracles  and  revelations  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  the  grace  which  renews  and  sanc- 
tifies men.  J.  Murdock. 

NAT'U_-RAL-IST,  n.  One  that  studies  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  or  physics  ;  one  that  is  versed 
in  natural  history  or  philosophy.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally applied  to  one  that  is  versed  in  natural  history. 

NAT-LI-RAL/I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  natural. 
[Obs.] 

NAT-lf-RAL-I-ZA'TION,?!.  [See  Naturalize.]  The 
act  of  investing  an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  ii  native  subject  or  citizen.  Naturalization, 
in  Great  Britain,  is  only  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  by  act  of  congress,  vesting 
certain  tribunals  with  the  power. 

NAT'U-RAL-IZE,  (nat'yu-ral-Ize,)  v.  t.  [from  natu- 
ral, nature.]  To  confer  on  an  alien  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  native  subject  or  citizen  ;  to  adopt 
foreigners  into  a  nation  or  state,  and  place  them  in 
the  condition  of  natural  born  subjects. 

2.  To  make  natural ;  to  render  easy  and  familiar 
by  custom  and  habit ;  as,  custom  naturalizes  labor  or 
study.  South. 

3.  To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable;  to  acclimate  ;  as, 
to  naturalize  one  to  a  climate. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or  ver- 
nacular; to  make  our  own  ;  as,  to  naturalize  foreign 
words. 

5.  To  accustom  ;  lo  habituate  ;  as,  to  naturalize  the 
vine  to  a  cold  climaie.  Gibbon. 

N AT'  H-RAh-V/.-ED ,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  natives;  rendered  easy  and  familiar; 
adapted  to  a  climate  ;  acclimated  ;  received  as  na- 
tive. 

NAT'fT-RAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Vesting  with  the  rights 
of  native  subjects ;  making  easy ;  acclimating  ; 
adopting. 

NAT'LT-RAL-LY,  (nat'yu-ral-e,)  adv.  According  to 
nature  ;  by  the  force  or  impulse  of  nature  ;  not  by 
art  or  habit.     We  are  naturally  prone  to  evil. 

2.  According  to  nature  ;  without  affectation ;  with 
just  representation  ;  according  to  life. 

3.  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things  ;  as,  the 
effect  or  consequence  naturally  follows. 

4.  Spontaneously;  without  art  or  cultivation.  Ev- 
ery plant  must  have  grown  naturally  in  some  place  or 
other. 

NAT'lT-RAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  given  or 
produced  by  nature  ;  as,  the  naturalness  of  desire. 

South. 
2.  Conformity  to  nature,  or  to  truth  and  reality ; 
not  affectation  ;  as,  the  naturalness  of  the  eyebrows. 

Dryden. 
NAT'I.T-RALS5,  n.  pi.  Among  physicians,  whatever  be- 
longs naturally  to  an  animal  ;  opposed  to  Non-nat- 
urals. [It  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  used  in  the 
singular.] 
Na'TURE,  (nat'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  na- 
tura  ;  from  natas,  born,  produced,  from  nascor.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  whatever  is  made  or  pro- 
duced ;  a  word  that  comprehends  all  the  works  of 
God  ;  the  universe.  Of  a  phenix  we  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  nature. 

And  look  through  nature  up  to  nalure,s  God.  Pope. 

2.  By  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause,  na- 
ture is  used  for  the  agent,  creator,  author,  producer, 
of  things,  or  for  the  powers  that  produce  them.  By 
the  expression,  "  trees  anil  fossils  are  produced  by 
nature,"  we  mean,  they  are  formed  or  produced  by 
certain  inherent  powers  in  matter,  or  we  mean  that 
they  are  produced  by  God,  the  Creator,  the  Author  of 
whatever  is  made  or  produced.  The  opinion  that 
things  are  produced  by  inherent  powers  of  matter, 
independent  of  a  supreme,  intelligent  Author,  is 
atheism.  But  generally,  men  mean  by  nature,  thus 
used,  the  Author  of  created  tilings,  or  the  operation 
of  his  power. 

3.  The  essence,  essential  qualities,  or  attributes, 
of  a  thing,  which  constitute  it  what  it  is  ;  as,  the 
nature  of  the  soul  ;  the  nature  of  blood  ;  the  nature 
of  a  fluid  ;  the  nature  of  plants,  or  of  a  metal  ;  the 
nature  of  a  circle  or  an  angle.  When  we  speak  of 
tiie  nature  of  man,  we  understand  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of  the 
species  which  distinguish  him  from  other  animals. 
When  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  or  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  race,  we  mean  his  particular  qualities 
or  constitution  ;  either  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
his  body,  or  the  affections  of  his  mind,  his  natural 
appetites,  passions,  disposition,  or  temper.  So  of 
irrational  animals. 
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4.  The  established  or  regular  course  of  things  ;  as 
when  we  say,  an  event  is  not  according  to  nature,  or 
it  is  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  Boyle. 

5.  A  law  or  principle  of  action  or  motion  in  a  nat- 
ural body.     A  stone  by  nature  falls,  or  inclines  to  fall. 

*  Boyle. 

6.  Constitution  ;  aggregate  powers  of  a  body,  es- 
pecially a  living  one.  We  say,  nature  is  strong  or 
weak  ;  nature  is  almost  exhausted.  Beyle. 

7.  The  constitution  and  appearances  of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  historians, 
which  are  built  upon  general  nature,  live  forever.  Reynolds. 

8.  Natural  affection  or  reverence. 

Have  we  not  seen 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way  t  Pope. 

9.  System  of  created  things. 


He,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  conscience  Iree  and  will. 


Pope. 


10.  Sort ;  species ;  kind  ;  particular  character. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  to  a  king  and  an  arch- 
bishop. Dryden. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  conformed  to  nature,  or 
to  truth  and  reality. 


12.  Birth.     No  man  is  noble  by  nature. 
Na'TIJre,  (nat'yur,)  v.  t.    To  endow  with  natural 

qualities.     [Not  in  use.]  Ooioer. 

Na'TIJR-IST,  n.     One  who  ascribes  every  thing  to 

nature.  Boyle. 

NA-TO'RI-TY,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
duced by  nature.     [A  very  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 

Broicn. 
NAU'FRAGE,  n.     [L.  naufragium ;  navis,  a  ship,  and 
frungo,  to  break.     See  Wreck,  which  is  from  the 
same  root,  break,  L.  fractus.] 

Shipwreck.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

NAU'FRA-GOUS,   a.      Causing  shipwreck.       [Little 

used.]  Taylor. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  n.  [Sax.  naht,  nauht,  compounded 
of  ne  and  aught  or  wi/U,  a  creature,  wight ;  Goth. 
niwaiht.  IVaiht  coincides  with  wight,  L.  quid,  quod. 
(See  Aught.)  This  word  should  not  be  written. 
Nought.] 
Nothing. 

Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught  ?  —  Job  i. 
Thou  eellesl  lliy  people  for  naught.  —  Ps.  xliv. 

To  set  at  naught;  to  slight,  disregard,  or  despise. 
Ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel.  —  Prov.  i. 
NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  adv.    In  no  degree. 

To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  naugh'  applied.       Fairfax. 

NAUGHT,  (nawt,)  a.    Bad;  worthless;  of  no  value 
or  account. 

Things  naught  and  things  indifferent.  Hooker. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  says  the  buyer.  —  Prov.  xx. 

NAUGHT'I-LY,   (nawt'i-ly,)   adv.      Wickedly;    cor- 
ruptly. 

NAUGHT'I-NESS,(nawt'i-ness,)n.    Badness;  wick- 
edness ;  evil  principle  or  purpose. 

I  know  thy  pride  and  die  naughtiness  of  thy  heart. —  1  Sam. 

2.  Slight  wickedness  of  children  ;  perverseness  ; 
mischievousness.  Dryden.     Shak.     Sidney. 

NAUGHT'Y,  (nawt'y,)  a.     Wicked  ;  corrupt. 

A  naughty  person,  a  wicked  man,  walkct'n  widi  a  Howard  mouth. 
—  Prov.  vi. 

2.  Bad  ;  worthless. 

The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs.  —  Jer.  xxi7. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  perverse  ;  froward  ;  as,  a  naughty 
child.  It  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  the  latter 
sense,  as  applied  to  children,  or  in  ludicrous  cen- 

NAUL'AGE,  n.     [L.  naulum.]  [sure. 

The  freight  of  passengers  in  a  ship.     [Little  used.  ] 
NAU'MA-GHY,  n.      [L.   nanmuchia;    Gr.   uuvpax,'a ; 
tunc,  a  ship,  and  iia\n,  fight.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  show  or  spectacle 
representing  a  sea-fight. 

2.  The  place  where  these  shows  were  exhibited. 

Encyc. 

NAUS'CO-PY,  n.     [Gr.  i/auc,  a  ship,  and  aKonctv,  to 
view.] 

The  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of  ships,  or 
the  vicinity  of  hind,  at  a  distance.  Maty. 

NAU'SEa,  (naw'she'a,)    n.      [L.,   from  Gr.   mutrta, 
from  ea  ik,  a  ship.] 

Orluinully  and  properly,  seasickness  ;  hence,  any 
similar  sickness  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  a 
propensity  to  vomit ;  qualm  ;  loathing ;  squeamish- 
ness  of  the  stomach. 

NAU'SE-ANT,   (-she-ant,)  n.       A  substance   which 
produces  nausea. 

NAU'SE-ATE,  (naw'she-ate,)  v.  i.     [L.  nauseo.] 
"  To  become  squeamish  ;  to  feel  disgust ;  to  be  in- 
clined to  reject  from  the  stomach. 

NAU'SE-ATE,  (naw'she-ate,)  v.  t.    To  loathe  ;  to  re- 
ject with  disgust. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loathes  wholesome  foods.  Blackmore. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 

Nauseates  the  praise  which  in  her  youth  she  won.        Dryden. 

2.  To  affect  with  disgust.  Swift. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— MicTE,  PREY.  —  PiNE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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*  See  Pit  torlal  Illustrations. 
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NAU'SE-a-TED,  pp.    Rejected  with  disgust. 

NALT'SE-A-TING,  ppr.  Loathing  ;  rejecting  with  dis- 
gust 

NAU'SE-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  nauseating. 

NAU'SEOUS,  (naw'shus,)  a.  Loathsome;  disgust- 
fill;  disgusting;  regarded  with  abhorrence;  as,  a 
nauseous  drug  or  medicine. 

NAU'SEOUS-LY,  adv.     Loathsomely  ;  disgustfully. 

NAU'SEOUS-NESS,  n.  Loathsomeness;  quality  of 
exciting  disgust;  as,  the  nauseousness  of  a  drug  or 
medicine. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a  reasonable  man. 

Dryden. 

NAU'TIC,  let  [L.  nauticus,  from  naiita,  a  sea- 

NAU'TIC-AL,  J  man,  from  navis,  a  ship.  See 
Navv.] 

Pertaining  to  seamen  or  navigation  ;  as,  nautical 
skill  ;  a  nautical  almanac. 
NAU'TI-LTTE,  n.     [from  L.  nautilus,  a  shell-fish.] 

A  fossil  nautilus.  Kirwan.     Diet. 

NATJ'TI-LOID,  a.    Resembling  the  nautilus  in  form 

or  shape. 
NAU'Tl-LOID,  n.     [Nautilus  and  eirluc.] 

That  which  has  the  form  of  the  nautilus. 
NAU'TI-LUS,   n.*   [L. ;   Gr.  vavriXoc,  from  vavc,  a 
ship.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  small  genus  of  cephalopodous 
mollusca.  The  animal  has  the  sack,  eyes,  parrot- 
beak,  and  funnel  of  the  other  cephalopods  ,  but  its 
mouth,  instead  of  the  large  arms  and  feet,  is  sur- 
rounded by  several  circles  of  numerous  small  tenta- 
cles without  cups.  The  shell  is  a  spiral,  symmetri- 
cal, and  chambered  shell,  i.  e.  divided  into  several 
cavities  by  partitions.  Its  lamina  cross  suddenly, 
even  in  the  last  turns  of  the  spine,  which  not  only 
touch  the  preceding  ones,  but  envelop  them.  The 
siphon  occupies  the  center  of  each  partition. 

Cuvier. 

2.  A  loose,  popular  name  applied  to  the  shells  of 
several  different  genera  of  mollusca.  The  animal 
which  is  Si.id  to  sail  in  its  shell  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  very  different 
from  the  nautilus.  Perhaps  nautilus  may  be  said  to 
be  its  poetical  name. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail.  Pope. 

Na'VAL,  ff.t  [L.  navalis,  from  navis,  Gr.  V'ivs,  a  ship.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships  ;  as,  a  naval  force  or  arma- 
ment. 

2.  Pertaining  to  ships  or  to  a  navy  ;  as,  naval- 
stores. 

Na'VAL  OF'FI-CER,  n.  In  a  United  Stales  custom- 
house, an  officer  who  assists  the  collector  in  col- 
lecting the  customs  on  merchandise  imported. 

Bouvicr. 
NA'VALS,  n.  pi.     Naval  affairs.     [Not  user!.] 

Clarendon. 
Na'VaRCH,  (na'vark,)  n.     [Gr.  pnvap-xo;.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  the  commander  of  a  fleet. 

Mitford. 
Na'VAR€H-Y,  n.     [from  L.  navnrchus,  an  admiral.] 
Knowledge  of  managing  ships.  Petty. 

NAVE,  n.  [Sax.  nafa,  nafu  ;  Dan.  nav  ;  G.  nabe  ;  Sw. 
mo/.] 

1.  The  thick  piece  of  timber  in  the  center  of  a 
wheel,  in  which  the  spokes  are  inserted  ;  called  also 
the  Hub  or  Hob. 

2.  The  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  extending 
from  the  baluster  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  principal 
entrance.  '  Owilt. 

Na'V.EL,  (na'vl,)  n.  [Sax.  nafela,  from  nafa,  nave  ; 
D.  navel;  G.  nabel;   Sw.  nafic ;   Dan.  nav/e ;   Zend. 

nafo;  Pehlavi,  naf,  Sans,  nabha;  Pers.  c_*U  naf.] 

The  center  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or 
the  point  where  the  umbilical  cord  passes  out  of  the 
fetus.  The  umbilical  cord  is  a  collection  of  vessels 
by  which  the  fetus  of  an  animal  communicates 
with  the  parent  by  means  of  the  placenta,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  F.ncyc. 

Na'VA'E-OALL,  71.  A  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine 
of  the  back  of  a  horse,  behind  the  saddle.      Johnson. 

Na'V£L-STRING,  7i.  The  umbilical  cord.  [See 
Navel.] 

Na'VKL-WORT,  n.  A  succulent  plant  of  the  genus 
Cotyledon.     It  has  the  appearance  of  honse-leek. 

Miller. 

NA'VEW,  (na'vu,)  71.     [h.  napus  ;  Sax.  nape.] 

A  plant,  the  Brassica  Napus  ;  also  called  the 
French  turnip.  It  has  a  spindle-shaped  root,  less 
than  the  turnip.  F.ncyc.    Miller. 

NA-VIC'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  navicula,  a  little  ship.] 

1.  Relating  to  small  ships  or  boats.  Bryant. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  cymbiform.  The  navicular 
bone  is  the  scaphoid  bone  of  the  wrist. 

Coze.     Quincy. 
NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.     [L.  iiavagabilis,  from  nacigo,  to 
sail,  from  navis,  a  ship.] 

That  may  be  navigated  or  passed  in  ships  or  ves- 
nels  :  as,  a  navigable  river. 
i     NAV'I-GA-BLE-NESS,  j  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 
NAV-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,     \     being  navigable. 
NAV'I-GA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  navigable  manner. 
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NAVIGATE,  v.  i.     [L.  navigo,  from  navis,  a  ship  ; 
Ir.  si 1  .nhaim.] 
To  pass  on  water  in  ships  ;  to  sail. 

The    Phenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Arbuthnot. 

NAV'I-GATE,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  in  ships  ;  to  sail  on  ; 

as,  to  navigate  the  Atlantic. 
2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing  ;  as,  to 

navigate  a  ship. 
NAV'I-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Steered   or  managed  in 

passing  on  the  water  ;  passed  over  in  sailing. 
NAV'I-GA-TING,  ppr.     Passing  on  or  over  in  sailing  : 

steering  and  managing  111  sailing. 
NAV-I-GA'TION,  71.     [L.  navigatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  navigating;  the  art  of  passing  on 
water  in  ships  or  other  vessels  ■  the  state  of  being 
navigable. 

2.  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  ships  or  ves- 
sels from  one  place  to  another.  This  comprehends 
not  only  the  management  of  the  sails,  but  the  direct- 
ing and  measuring  of  the  course  of  ships  by  the 
laws  of  geometry,  or  by  astronomical  principles  and 
observations.  Brande. 

3.  Ships  in  general. 

Aerial  navigation  ;  the  sailing  or  floating  in  the  air 
by  means  of  balloons. 

Inland  navigation  ;  the  passing  of  boats  or  small 
vessels  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  in  the  interior  of 
a  country  ;  conveyance  by  boats  or  vessels  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  country. 
NAV'I-Ga-TOR,  71.  One  that  navigates  or  sails  ; 
chiefly,  one  who  directs  the  course  of  a  ship,  or  one 
who  is  skillful  in  the  art  of  navigation.  We  say,  a 
bold  navigator,  an  experienced  navigator,  an  able 
navigator. 
Na'VY,  71.  [L  navis;  Gr.  rave,  from  vfu>,  to  swim, 
L.  no,  nato ;  Sans.  7iff.1t ;  Armenian,  naw;  Pers.  nao- 
dan.  The  elements  of  the  verb  are  probably  Nd,  co- 
inciding with  Eug.  nod,  L.  unto.  To  swim,  then,  is 
to  move  up  ant!  down.     Class  Nd,  No.  3,  9.] 

1.  A  fleet  of  ships  ;  an  assemblage  of  merchant- 
men, or  so  many  as  sail  in  company. 

The  navy  of  Hiram  brought  gold  from  Ophir.  —  1  Kings  X. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a 
nation  or  king.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  kingdom  and  its  commerce.  This  is 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  belonging  to  a  navy. 

Smart. 
NAWL,  71.     An  awl.     [Not  in  use.] 
NaY,  adv.      [A  contracted   word;  L.  nego ;  Sw.  net/ 

or  nej,  from  ncka,  to  deny  ;  W.  nac,  from  naca,  to 

deny.] 

1.  I\o ;  a  word  that  expresses  negation. 

I  tell  you  nay ;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  snail  all  likewise  perish. 
—  Lukexiii. 

2.  It  expresses  also  refusal. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 

When  he  woulil  he  shall  have  nay.  Proverb. 

[In  these  senses  it  is  now  rarely  used  ;  no  being 
substituted.] 

3.  Not  only  so  ;  not  this  alone  ;  intimating  that 
something  is  to  be  adtied  by  way  of  amplification. 
He  requested  an  answer;  nay,  he  urged  it. 

NAY,  71.     Denial  ;  refusal. 

NAY,  i'.  t.     To  refuse.     [Not  in  use.] 

NaY' WARD,  n.     Tendency  to  denial.     [Not  used.] 

Shah. 

NAY'WORD,  (na'wnrd,)  71.  A  by-word  ;  a  proverbial 
reproach  :  a  watchword.     [04s.]  Shah. 

NAZ-A-RE'AN,  )  n.      One   of   a  sect  of   Judaizing 

NAZ-A-RF.NE',  (  Christians  in  the  second  century, 
who  observed  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  rejected  the 
commonly  received  Gospels,  holding  a  peculiar  one  of 
their  own.  Murdoch. 

NAZ-A-RF.NE',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Nazareth  ;  one 
of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  ;  in  contempt. 
Arts  xxiv.  " 

NAZ'A-RlTE,  71.  A  Jew  who  hound  himself  by  a 
vow  to  extraordinary  purity  of  life  and  devotion. 

Murdoch. 

NAZ'A-RIT-ISM,  n.  The  vow  and  practice  of  a  Naz- 
arite.  Burder. 

NAZE,  71.  A  cliff  or  headland,  same  as  a  Ness.  Smart. 

NE,  [Sax.]  not,  is  obsolete.  We  find  it  in  early 
English  writers,  prefixed  to  other  words  ;  as,  nill, 
for  ne  will,  "'ill  not  ;  nas,  for  Tie  has,  lias  not ;  nis, 
for  ve  is,  is  not.  Spenser. 

NEAF,  (neef,)  71.     [Ice.  nefi;  Scot,  niece.] 

The  fist.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

NEAL,  (neel,)  u.  t.     [Sax.  aneelan,  to  kindle.] 

To  temper  and  reduce  to  a  due  consistence  by 
heat.     But  Neal  is  now  rarely  used.     [Sec  Anneal.] 

NEAL,  71.  i.  To  be  tempered  by  heat.  [Little  used.] 
[See  Aknejju]  Bacon. 

NF.AP,  (neep,)  11.  [This  word  may  belong  to  the  root 
of  neb,  nib;  Ice.  711/,  nose  ;  Eth.  ana/.] 

The  tongue  or  pole  of  a  cart,  sled,  or  wagon. 

New  England. 

NEAP,  a.    ISax.  hnipan,  to  incline,  to  fall.] 

Low.  The  neap  tides  are  those  which  happen  near 
the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  when  the  dif- 
ference between  high  and  low  water  is  less  than  at 
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any  other  period  in  the  month.  They  are  opposed 
to  spring  tides. 

NEAP,  n.    A  neap  tide.     [See  the  adjective.] 

NiEAP'ED.  (neept,)  )  a.     Left  aground.    A  ship  is 

BE-Nk.AP'/CD,  (-neept,)  j  said  to  be  neaped  when  left 
aground,  particularly  on  the  hight  of  a  spring  tide, 
so  that  she  will  not  float  till  the  return  of  the  next 
spring  tide.  ToUin. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN,  a.    Belonging  to  Naples,  in  Italy. 

NE-A-POL'I-TAN,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

NEAP'-TIDE,  71.  A  name  given  to  certain  tides.  [See 
Neap,  a.] 

NEAR,  (neer,)  a.  [Sax.  ner,  or  neara,  nigher.  This 
seems  to  lie  a  contracted  word,  from  nigher,  the  com- 
parative of  neh,  nili,  ot  nieh,  D.  naauw,  G.  nahe,  Sw. 
nar,  Dan.  nwr,  W.  nig,  strait,  narrow  ;  nigiaw,  to 
narrow.] 

1.  Nigh  ;  not  far  distant  in  place,  time,  or  degree. 
Regularly,  near  should  be  followed  by  to,  but  this  is 
often  omitted.  We  say,  a  house  stands  near  a  river ; 
a  friend  sits  near  me  ;  the  man  fell,  and  was  near  de- 
struction. 

Aral  Jacob  went  near  to  Isaac  his  father. .—  Gen.  xxvii. 

Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

2.  Closely  related  by  blood. 

She  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.— r  Lev.  xviii. 

3.  Not  distant  in  affection,  support,  or  assistance; 
present;  ready;  willing  to  aid. 

Call  upon  the  Lord  while  he  is  near.  — Is.  lv. 

4.  Intimate ;  united  in  close  ties  of  affection  or  con- 
fidence ;  as,  a  near  friend. 

5.  Dear ;  affecting  one's  interest  or  feelings ;  as,  a 
near  concern. 

My  nearest  life.  Shak. 

6.  Close  ;  parsimonious. 

7.  Close  ;  not  loose,  free,  or  rambling ;  as,  a  version 
near  the  original. 

8.  Next  to  one  ;  on  the  left ;  opposed  to  Off  ;  as, 
the  near  horse  or  ox  in  a  team. 

NEAR,  adv.  Almost ;  within  a  little.  It  is  near  twelve 
o'clock.  The  payment  of  such  a  sum  would  go  near 
to  ruin  him.  Addison. 

NEAR,  v.  t.  To  approach;  to  come  nearer;  us,  the 
ship  ncared  the  land;  a  seaman's  phrase.  Also  used 
intransitively. 

NEAR'EST,  a.  [superl.  of  near .]  Shortest ;  most  di- 
rect ;  as,  the  nearest  way  to  London.  So  we  use 
Nearer  for  Shorter. 

[  This  use  of  these  words  is  not  correct,  but  very  com- 
mon.] 

NEAR'LY,  adv.     At  no  great  distance  ;  not  remotely. 

2.  Closely  ;  as,  two  persons  nearly  related  or  allied. 

3.  Intimately  ;  pressingly  ;  with  a  close  relation  to 
one's  interest  or  happiness.  It  nearly  concerns  us  to 
preserve  peace  witli  our  neighbor. 

4.  Almost ;  within  a  little.  The  fact  is  nearly  de- 
monstrated. 

5.  In  a  parsimonious  or  niggardly  manner. 
NEAR'NESS,  71.     Closeness;   small  distance.     The 

nearness  of  a  place  to  a  market  enhances  the  value 
of  lands. 

2.  Close  alliance  by  blood  ;  propinquity  ;  as,  the 
nearness  of  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children. 

3.  Close  union  by  affection  ;  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship. 

4.  Parsimony;  closeness  in  expenses.         Bacon. 
NEAR'-SIGHT'ED,  (neer'slt'ed,)  a.     Short-sighted; 

seeing  at  a  small  distance  only. 

NeAR'-SIGIIT'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
short-sighted. 

NEAT,  (neet,)  n.  [Sax.  neat,  neten,  niten,  nyten;  Sw. 
not;  Dan  nod.  In  Sax.  geneat  is  a  herdsman.  In 
Spanish,  ganado  is  cattle,  and  vermin  ;  doubtless  the 
same  word  with  a  prefix.  In  W.  cnud  is  a  group. 
Neat  coincides  with  the  root  of  need  in  elements,  and 
if  connected  with  it,  the  sense  is,  a  herd,  or  collec- 
tion, from  crowding,  pressing  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.] 

1.  Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus,  as  bulls,  oxen,  and 
cows.  In  America,  this  word  is  used  in  composition, 
as  in  neat's-tongue,  7teat's-foot  oil,  and  tautologically 
in  nea&rcattle. 

2.  A  single  cow.  Tusser. 
NeAT,  11.     [It.  netto  ;  Sp.  yecto  ;  Fr.  net :  Arm.  neat,  or 

neet;  L.  nitidus,  niteo,  to  shine,  to  be  clean,  fair,  or 
fine;  W.  nith,  pure  ;  nithiaw,  to  purify,  to  winnow.] 

1.  Very  clean  ;  free  from  foul  or  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  as,  neat  clothes.  The  vessels  are  kept  neat;  the 
woman  keeps  her  house  very  neat. 

2.  Pure  ;  free  from  impure  words  and  phrases;  as, 
a  7ienf  style. 

3.  Cleanly  ;  preserving  neatness  ;  as,  a  neat  woman. 

4.  Pure;  unadulterated;  as,  neat  wine.     [OA.t.] 

Chapman. 

5.  Free  from  tawdry  appendages,  and  well  adjust- 
ed ;  as,  a  neat  dress. 

(i.  Clear  of  the  cask,  case,  bag,  box,  &c ;  as,  neat 
weight.     It  is  usually  written  Net  or  Nett. 
NEAT'HERD,  11.     [Sax.  ueathyrd.] 

A  person  who  has  the  care  of  cattle;  a  cow-keep- 
er. Drudrn. 
NeAT'LY,  adv.    With  neatness;  in  a  neat  manner; 
in  a  cleanly  manner ;  as,  a  garment  neatly  washed. 
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2.  With  good  taste  ;  without  tawdry  ornaments ; 
as,  a  lady  neathj  dressed. 

3.  Nicely  ;  handsomely  ;  as,  a  vessel  neatly  gilt. 
NeAT'NESS,  h.     Exaet  cleanliness;   entire  freedom 

from  foul  matter ;  as,  the  neatness  of  a  floor,  or  of  a 
garment. 

2.  Purity  ;  freedom  from  ill  chosen  words  ;  as,  the 
neatness  of  style. 

3.  Freedom  from  useless  or  tawdry  ornaments  ; 
with  good  adjustment  of  the  several  parts;  as,  the 
neatness  of  a  dress. 

NeAT'RESS,  n.  [from  neat,  cattle.]  A  female  who 
takes  care  of  cattle.     [Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

Warner. 

NEAT'S'-FQQT  OIL,  n.  The  oil  obtained  by  boiling 
calves'  feet.  Gardner. 

NEB,  n.  [Sax.  neb,  or  nebbe  ;  Ice.  nebbe,  or  nef:  Dan. 
neb,  nceh,  and,  with  a  prefix,  snabel ;  Sw.  naf;  D.  neb, 
sneb  ;  G.  schnabel.  In  the  different  dialects  it  signi- 
fies a  bill,  beak,  the  nose,  or  the  face,  from  extend- 
ing, or  shooting.  See  Class  Nb,  No.  2,  3,  u,  8,  10,  13, 
15,  21,  24.     It  is  also  written  Nib.] 

The  nose ;  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  the  bill ;  the 
mouth. 

NEB'NEB,  n.     The  East  Indian  name  of  Babuh. 

NEB'U-LA,  ii.;  pi.  NEBULA.  [L.  nebula ;  Gr.  kc0oc, 
I'ttoXi; ;  G.  nebel ;  D.  need ;  Ir.  neall,  neul,  by  contrac- 
tion ;  It.nebbia;  Sp.  nicbla,  fog,  mist;  Sans,  nabha, 
a  cloud.  Probably  the  primary  sense  is,  thick,  or 
mixed.] 

1.  A  white  spot,  or  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  name  given  to  faint,  misty  ap- 
pearances, which  are  dimly  seen  among  the  stars, 
resembling  a  comet  or  a  speck  nf  fog.  The}'  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  resolved  by  the  telescope 
into  myriads  of  small  stars.  Oltnsted. 

3.  [In  heraldry,  it  is  used  to  describe  a  line  drawn 
with  undulations  resembling  the  form  of  clouds  ;  or 
a  shield  or  charge  divided  by  several  such  lines 
drawn  across  it.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

NEB'!{-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  nebulte. 

Nebular  hypothesis :  a  celebrated  hypothesis,  framed 
by  Laplace,  the  principles  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
It  supposes  that  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  sys- 
tem once  existed  in  the  form  of  a  nebula;  that  this 
had  a  revolution  on  its  own  axis  from  west  to  east ; 
that,  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  matter  composing  the 
nebula  gradually  became  condensed  toward  the  cen- 
ter ;  that  the  exterior  portions  thus  had  the  velocity 
of  their  revolution  increased,  until  by  the  centrifugal 
force  they  were  separated  from  the  mass,  and  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  ring  ;  that  thus  the  material 
of  each  of  the  planets  was  separated,  while  the  main 
body  wns  condensed  toward  the  center,  forming  the 
sun';  and  finally,  that  each  of  the  planetary  rings,  by 
a  similar  process,  was  condensed  into  the  planet,  de- 
positing in  the  mean  time  rings  out  of  which  its  sec- 
ondaries were  formed.  Olmsted. 

NEB  U.-LOS'1-TY,  n.  [from  nebulous.]  The  state  of 
being  cloudy  or  hazy.  Med.  Repos. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  name  given  to  the  faint,  misty 
appearances  surrounding  certs  n  stars.         Olmsted. 

NEB'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  nebulosus.] 

1.  Cloudy  ;  hazy.     [See  Nebula.] 

2.  In  astronomy,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  ap- 
pearance of,  a  nebula. 

NEC-ES-SA'RI-AN,  7i.  [See  Necessary.]  An  advo- 
cate for  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  ;  more 
properly,  Necessitarian.  Priestley. 

NEC'ES-SA-RIES,  (-riz,)  n.  pi.     See  Necessary. 

NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY,  adv.  By  necessity  ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  Truth  is  neces- 
sarily opposite  to  falsehood.  A  square  is  necessarily 
different  from  a  circle. 

2.  Indispensably.  Most  men  are  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  procuring  their  subsistence. 

3.  By  unavoidable  consequence.  Certain  infer- 
ences necessarily  result  from  particular  premises. 

NEC'ES-SA-RI-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  neces- 
NEC'ES-SA-RY,  a..     [L.  neccssarius.]  [sary. 

1.  That  must  be  ;  that  can  not  be  otherwise  ;  in- 
dispensably requisite.  It  is  necessary  that  every  effect 
should  have  a  cause. 

2.  Indispensable  ;  requisite  ;  essential  ;  that  can 
not  be  otherwise  without  preventing  the  puniose  in- 
tended. Air  is  necessary  to  support  animal  life  ,  food 
is  necessary  to  nourish  the  body  ;  holiness  is  a  neces- 
sdry qualification  for  happiness;  health  is  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  ;  subjection  to  law  is 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property. 

3.  Unavoidable  ;  as.  a  necessary  inference  or  con- 
sequence from  facts  or  arguments. 

4.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion  :  opposed 
to  Free.  Whether  man  is  a  necessary  or  a  free  agent 
is  a  question  much  discussed. 

NEC'ES-SA-RY,  n.  [from  the  adjective.]  Something 
necessary  or  indispensable  to  some  purpose  ;  as,  a 
necessary  of  life  ;  more  cvrnrmonly  used  in  the  plural. 

NEC'ES-SA-RY,  n.     A  privy. 

NE-CES-SI-TA'RI-AN,  )  n.     One  who  maintains  the 

NEC-ES-Sa'RI-AN,  ]  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  existence  of 
things.  Beattie. 
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NE-CES'SI-TATE,  v.  t.     [from  L.  necessitas.] 

To  make  necessary  or  indispensable ;  to  render  un- 
avoidable ;  to  compel. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both   sides,  was 

necessitated  to  draw  ail  his  army  into  York.       Clarendon. 
Sickness  might  necessitate  his  removal  iroin  court.  South. 

NE-CES'SI-TA-TED,  pp.  Made  necessary,  indispen- 
sable, or  unavoidable. 

NE-CES'SI-TA-TING,  ppr.  Making  necessary  or  in- 
dispensable. 

NE-CES-SI-Ta'TION,  re.  The  act  of  making  neces- 
sary ;  compulsion.     [Little  used.]  Bramhall. 

NE-CES'SI-TI-£D,  (-tid,)  a.  In  a  state  of  want. 
[Not  in  use.] 

NE-CES'SI-T  OUS,  a.  Very  needy  or  indigent ;  pressed 
with  poverty. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heir 

2.  Narrow;  destitute;  pinching;  as,  necessitous 
circumstances. 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  necessitous  man- 
ner. 

NE-CES'SI-TOUS-NESS,  n.  Extreme  poverty  or  des- 
titution of  the  means  of  living  ;  pressing  want. 

Burnet. 

NE-CES'SI-TUDE,  n.  Necessitousness  ;  want.  [Not 
used.]  Hale. 

NE-CES'SI-TY,  7i.+  [L.  necessitas.] 

1.  That  which  must  be  and  can  not  be  otherwise, 
or  the  cause  of  that  which  can  not  be  otherwise.  It 
is  of  necessity  that  a  thing  can  not  be  and  not  be  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  of  necessity  that  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  can  not  both  be  true. 

2.  Irresistible  power  ;  compulsive  force,  physical 
or  moral.  If  man's  actions  are  determined  by  causes 
beyond  his  control,  he  acts  from  necessity,  and  is  not 
a  free  agent.  Necessity  compelled  the  general  to  act 
on  the  defensive. 

3.  Indispensableness  ;  the  state  of  being  requisite. 
The  necessity  of  funds  to  support  public  credit,  no 
man  questions.  The  necessity  of  economy  in  domes- 
tic concerns  is  admitted.  No  man  can  plead  necessity 
in  excuse  for  crimes. 

4.  Extreme  indigence  ;  pinching  poverty  ;  pressing 
need. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or  army  proceeded 
from  the  extreme  poverty  and  necessity  his  majesty  was  in. 
Clarenrlon. 

5.  Unavoidableness  ;  inevitableness ;  as,  the  ?te- 
cessity  of  aconsequence  from  certain  premises. 

6.  In  the  plural,  things  requisite  for  a  purpose. 

These  should  he  hours  for  necessities, 

Not  for  delights.  Shot. 

NECK,  71.  [Sax.  hnece,  hnecca,  necca :  G.  nick,  genick, 
the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  D.  nek  ;  Sw.  nacke  ;  Dan. 
nakke  ;  It.  Port,  and  Sp.  nttca.  This  word  is  properly 
the  nape  or  vertebra  of  the  neck  behind,  arid  is  so 
rendered  in  other  languages,  L.  nuz,  that  is,  a  nob  or 
mass ;  W.  enwe] 

1.  The  part  of  an  animal's  body  which  is  between 
the  head  and  the  trunk,  and  connects  them.  In  man 
and  many  other  animals,  this  part  is  more  slender 
than  the  trunk  ;  hence, 

2.  A  long,  narrow  tract  of  land  projecting  from 
the  main  body,  or  a  narrow  tract  connecting  two 
larger  tracts  ;  as,  the  neck  of  land  between  Boston 
and  Roxbury. 

Any  part  corresponding  to  a  neck  ;  the  long,  slen- 
der part  of  a  vessel,  as  a  retort ;  or  of  a  plant,  as  a 
gourd  ;  or  of  any  instrument,  as  a  guitar. 

A  stiff  neck,  in  Scripture,  denotes  obstinacy  in  sin. 

On  the  neck  ;  immediately  after;  following  closely. 

First  by  committing  one  sin  on  die  neck  of  another.    Perkins. 

[This  phrase  is  not  much  used.  We  more  fre- 
quently say,  en  the  heels.] 

To  break  the  neck  of  an  affair;  to  hinder,  or  to  do 
the  principal  thing  to  prevent. 

To  harden  the  neck ;  to  grow  obstinate  ;  to  be  more 
and  more  perverse  and  rebellious.     .AAA.  ix. 
NECK'A-TEE,  «.     A  neckerchief.     [Obs.] 
NEOK'SEEf ,  ii.    The  coarse  liesh  of  the  neck  of  cat- 
tle, soltl  at  a  low  price. 

As  cheap  as  ncckbeef.  Sicift. 

NECK'CLOTK,  n.     A  piece  of  cloth  worn  on  the  neck. 
NECFC'KD,   (nekt,)  a.     Having  a   neck;  as   in   stiff- 
necked.  , 
NECK'ER-CIIIEF,  (-chif,)  ii.     A  gorget ;    a  kerchief 
for  the  neck  ;  it  was  formerly  applied  only  to  female 
attire.  Smart. 
NECK'LACE,  n.  A  string  of  beads,  or  precious  stones, 

worn  bv  women  on  the  neck.  Jlrbuthnot. 

NECK'L'aC-jED,    (neck'last,)   a.     Marked   as  with  a 

necklace.  Sir  fV.  Jones. 

NECK'LAND,  n.     A  neck  or  long  tract  of  land. 

HakewelL 
NECK'-TTE,  n.  A  nerkhandkerclib  f.  M.  F.  Tapper. 
NECK'VEKSE,  71.     The  verse  formerly  read  to  entitle 
a  party  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  be  the  first 
I      verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  "Miserere  msi,"  &c. 

Tindali. 
j  NECK'WEED,  />.     Hemp  ;  in  ridicule,  because  used 
I      in  banging  criminals. 


NEE 

NEC  RO-LTTE,  71.    A  variety  of  trachyte. 

NEe-RO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  giving  an 
account  of,  the  dead,  or  of  deaths. 

NEC-KOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  who  gives  an  account  of 
deaths. 

NEe-ROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  ucxpoc,  dead,  and  Aoj-os, 
discourse.] 

An  account  of  the  dead,  or  of  deaths  ;  a  register  of 
deaths. 

NECRO-MAN-CER,7i.  [See  Necromancy.]  Prop- 
erly, one  who  pretends  to  foretell  future  events  by 
holding  converse  with  departed  spirits.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  uses  enchantments  or  practices  sor- 
cery. The  latter  is  now  the  more  usual  sense.  Smart. 

NEC'RO-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ver.poc,  dead,  and  uavreta, 
divination.] 

1.  Properly,  the  art  of  revealing  future  events  by 
means  of  a  pretended  communication  with  the  dead. 
This  imposture  is  prohibited.     Deut.  xviii. 

2.  Enchantment ;  conjuration.  This  is  now  the 
more  usual  sense.  Smart. 

NEC-RO-MAN'TIG,  a.    Pertaining  to  necromancy; 

performed  by  necromancy. 
NEe-RO-MAN'TI€,7i.     Trick ;  conjuration.     Young. 
NEC-RO-MAN'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  necromancy  or 

the  black  art ;  by  conjuration.  Gregory. 

NEfJ'RO-NITE,  n.     [Gr.  veitpbs,  dead.] 

Fetid  feldspar,  a  mineral  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odor  like  that  of  putrid  flesh. 

Hayden. 
NEe-ROPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  vetcpos  and  <pa)  co.] 

Eating  or  feeding  on  the  dead.  Kirby. 

NEC-ROP'O-LIS,  7i.     [Gr.  i/«uuf  and  ttpAic.] 

A  city  of  the  dead. 
NE€-RO-SeOP'I€,  0.     [Gr.  vticnoc  and  «oku.] 

Relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. 
NE-CRo'SIS,  11.     [Gr.  i.£..peotns.] 

1.  Among  physicians,  mortification ;  the  dry  gan- 
grene. 

2.. Among  surgeons,  an  inflammation  of  a  bone 
terminating  in  its  death. 

3.  In  botany,  a  disease  of  plants,  consisting  of 
small  black  spots,  beneath  which  the  substance  of 
the  plant  decays.  Brattde. 

NECTAR,  11.  [L.,  from  the  Greek.]  In  mythology 
and  poetry,  the  drink  of  the  gods  ;  hence, 

2.  Any  verv  sweet  and  pleasant  drink. 
NECTa'RE-AN,    j    a.      Resembling    nectar;    very 
NEC-TA'RE-OUS,  \       sweet  and  pleasant. 

The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew.  Fope. 

NECTAR  ED,  a.  Imbued  with  nectar ;  mingled  with 
nectar  ;  abounding  with  nectar.  Milton. 

NEC-TA'RE-OUS  LY,  ado.     In  a  nectareous  manner. 

NEC-TA'RE-OUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
nectareous. 

NEC-Ta'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a 
plant. 


NEG-TAR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [nectar  and  L.  fcro,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  nectar  or  honey ;  as,  a  nectariferous 
glandule.  Lee. 

NECTAR-INE,  (-in,)  a.     Sweet  as  nectar.    Milton. 

NECTAR-INE,  n.  A  fruit  resembling  the  peach,  but 
with  a  smooth  rind.  It  is  the  Persica  lrevis  of  De 
Candolle. 

NEC-TA'RI-UM,  71.  That  part  of  a  flower  which  se- 
cretes a  honey-like  substance  ;  the  nectary. 

NECTAR-tZE,  t>.  t.     To  sweeten.  Cockeram. 

NECTAR-IZ-£0,  pp.     Sweetened. 

NECTAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Sweetening. 

NECTAR-OUS,  a.     Sweet  as  nectar.  Milton. 

NECTAR-Y,  11.  [from  nectar.]  In  botany,  the  mellif- 
erous part  of  a  vegetable,  peculiar  to  the  flower.  It 
usually  makes  a  part  of  the  corol,  but  is  sometimes 
distinct  from  it.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
horn  or  spur;  sometimes  in  that  of  a  cup  ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  Honey-cup.  Martyn 

NED'DER,  11.     [\V.  itadyr ;  Sax.  nedder.] 
An  adder.     [Obs.] 

NEED,  71.  t   [Sax.  nead,  ne'od,  nyd ;    D.naod;   G.noth; 

Sw.  nod;  Dan.  nod;  Eth.  lJ->  I  nadei,  to  be  in 
want.  The  primary  sense  is,  to-press.  Class  Nil,  No. 
7,  24.] 

1.  Want ;  occasion  for  something ;  necessity  ;  a 
state  that  requires  supply  or  relief.  It  sometimes  ex- 
presses urgent  want ;  pressing  exigency. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  —  Matt.  xxvi. 
For  ye  have  need  oi  patience.  —  Heb.  x. 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  poverty  , 
indigence. 

I  [mow  how  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  —Phil.  iv. 
NEED,  v.  t.   [Sax.  geneadan,  gencdan,  to  compel  ;  Dan. 
noder.] 
To  want ;  to  lack ;  to  require,  as  supply  or  relief. 
They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 
—  Matt.  ix. 

NEED,  v.  i.    To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  all  that  needs.     [Not  used.]  Locke. 
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Need  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary,  or  at  least  with- 
out the  personal  termination. 

And  ttie  lender  need  not  tear  lie  shall  be  injured. 

AnachareiB,  Trans, 
NEED'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Wanted. 
NEED'ER.n.    One  that  wants. 

NEED'FfJL,  a.  Necessary,  as  supply  or  relief ;  requi- 
site. 

All  things  needful  for  defense  abound.  Dnjden. 

NEED'FJJL-LY,  adv.     Necessarily.  B.  Jonson. 

NEGD'I-LY,  ado.  [from  needy.]  In  want  or  pov- 
erty. 

NEED'I-NESS,  n.  [from  needy.]  Want  ;  poverty  ; 
indigence.  Bocou. 

NEED'ING,  ppr.  Wanting;  requiring,  as  supply  or 
relief. 

NEE'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  7iedl,  ntrdl ;  G.  nudel;  Coth.  nc- 
thal;  Ann.  nadoz ;  Ir.  snatlmd;  W.  mjdvnji,  from 
mod,  something  sharp  or  pointed.  It  may  be  allied 
to  nettle.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  of  steel  pointed  at  one  end, 
with  an  eye  at  the  other  to  receive  a  thread  ;  used  in 
sewing  and  embroidery.  Needles  are  also  used  by 
surgeons  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

2.  A  small  pointed  piece  of  steel  used  in  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  which,  by  its  magnetic  quality,  is  at- 
tracted and  directed  to  the  pole,  and  thus  enables 
navigators  to  steer  their  ships  the  course  intended  ; 
often  called  the  Magnetic-  Needle. 

3.  Any  crystallized  substance  in  the  form  of  a  nee- 
dle. 

Dipping  needle.     See  Dipping  Needle. 

NEE' RLE,  v.  t.  To  form  crystals  in  tile  shape  of  a 
needle. 

NEE'DLE,  v.  i.  To  shoot  in  crystallization  into  the 
form  of  needles  ;  as,  needled  prisms.  Fourcroy. 

NEE'DLE-BOOK,  n.  A  place  for  sticking  needles  on 
cloth,  protected  by  covers  like  those  of  a  book. 

Cowper. 

NEE'DL£D,  (nee'dld,)  pp.  or  a.  Crystallized  in  the 
form  of  needles. 

NEE'DLE-FISH,  n.  A  name  of  certain  fishes  of  the 
family  Syngnathidre,  or  old  genus  Syngnathus,  also 
called  Pipe-Fishes.  They  have  a  long  and  very  slen- 
der body.  Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

NEE'DLE-FUL,  n.  As  much  thread  as  is  put  at 
once  in  a  needle. 

NEE'DLE-MAK-ER,  )  n.      One    who    manufactures 

NEE'DLER,  \      needles. 

NKE'DLE-oRE,  n.     Acictilar  ore  of  bismuth.      Dana. 

NEE'DLE-POI NT-ED,  a.    Pointed  as  needles. 

NEE'DEE-SToNE,  n.  A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  fam- 
ily. '  Cleavcland. 

NEE'DLE-WORK,  (nec'dl-wurk,)  n.  Work  exe- 
cuted with  a  needle  ;  or  the  business  of  a  seamstress. 
It  is  used  particularly  for  embroidery. 

NEE'DI.E-\VORK-£D,  a.     Worked  with  needles. 

NEE'DLE-ZF.'O-LlTE,  n.  A  species  of  zeolite  of  a 
grayish-white  color.  Ure. 

NEED'LESS,  a.     Not  wanted  ;  unnecessary  ;  not  re- 
quisite ;  as,  needless  labor  ;  needless  expenses. 
2.  Not  wanting.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

NEED'EESS-EY,  ado.     Without  necessity. 

NEED'LESS-NESS,  n.     Unnecessariness.        Locke. 

NEE'DI.ING,  ppr.     Forming  crystals  like  needles. 

NEED'MENT,  n.  Something'  needed  or  wanted. 
[Met  used.]  Shak. 

NEEDS,  adv.     [from  need ;  Sax.  ncdes.] 

Necessarily;  indispensably;  generally  used  with 
must. 

A  trial  at  law  must  needs  be  innocent  in  itself.  Kettlewell. 

NEED'Y,  a.  Necessitous  ;  indigent ;  very  poor  ;  dis- 
tressed by  want  of  the  means  of  living. 

To  relieve  the  needy  ami  comfort  the  afflicted  are  duties  that  fall 

in  our  way  every  day.  Addison. 

Spare  the  blushes  of  needy  merit.  Dwight. 

NF.EI/GHAIJ,  /i.     See  Nylghau. 

NE'ER,  (n.tre  ;)  a  contraction  of  Never. 

NEE9SE,  (neez,)  v.  i.     [G.  necsen  ;  D.  niezen ;  Sw.  ni- 

usa;  Dan.  nyser  ;  Ar.    st^J  nashaa;  hence,  sneeze. 
Class  Ns,  No.  30.1  ^ 

To  sneeze.     [Obs.] 

[.Set  Sneeze,  which  is  formed  on  this  word.] 
NEESE'WORT,  (neez'u'im,)  «.     A  plant.     Sherwood. 
NEES'ING,  a.     A  sneezing.     [Obs.] 
NE  F.X'E-AT,  [L.]     In  lam,  a  writ  to  prevent  a  per- 
son from  going  out  of  the  country  without  a  license. 

Bouoier. 
NEF,  n.    The  nave  of  a  church.     [Not  used.]     [See 

Nave.1 
NTE-FAN'DOUS,  a.     [L.  nefandns,  not  to  be  spoken.] 
Not  to  be  named  ;  abominable.  Sheldon. 

NE-Fa'RI-OITS,  a.  t  [L.  nefarius,  from  nefas,  unlaw- 
ful, or  ne  and  for,  fori,  to  utter.] 

Wicked   in  the  extreme;  abominable;  atrociously 
sinful  or  villainous  ;  detestably  vile. 
i>JE-Fa'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.    With  extreme  wickedness  ; 

abominably.  Milton. 

NE-FA'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  nefa- 
rious' 
NE-CX'TION,  n.      [L.  negatio,  from  nego,  to  deny, 


Sw.  neka^  Dan.  ntBgter,  W.  naca,  nacau,  nagtt,  Fr. 
7ner,  from  L.  nego.  The  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  stop  or 
repel ;  for,  in  Italian,  negurc  is  to  tleny,  and  annegare 
is  to  deny,  and  to  drown,  to  stifle  in  water  ;  Sp.  ne- 
gar,  to  deny  ;  annegar,  to  drown  or  inundate,  Fr. 
noyer.] 

1.  Denial;  a  declaration  that  something  is  not; 
opposed  to  Affirmation;  as,  the  soul  is  not  matter. 

2.  In  logic,  description  by  denial,  exclusion,  or  ex- 
ception. 

Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
thing  we  are  speaking  of.  Walls. 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  denial. 

It  may  be  proved,  by  way  of  negation,  that  they  came  not  from 
Europe,  as  having  no  remainder  of  the  arts,  learning,  and 
civilities  of  it.  ■Heylin. 

NEG'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  negatif;  L.  negations.] 

1.  Implying  denial  or  negation  ;  opposed  to  Af- 
firmative, as  a  negative  proposition  is  that  which 
denies.     Matter  is  not  spirit. 

2.  Implying  absence  ;  opposed  to  Positive. 

There  is  a  negative  way  of  denying  Christ,  when  we  do  not 
acknowledge  and  confess  him.  South. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  stopping  or  restraining. 
A  negative  voice,  in  legislation,  is  a  voice  or  vote  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  or  decree. 

Negative  sign  ;  in  algebra,  the  sign  of  subtraction, 
a  sign,  thus, — ,  which  indicates  that  the  quantity  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted.  It  is  opposed 
to  Positive  or  Affirmative. 

Negative  quantity:  in  algebra,  a  quantity  which  is 
required  to  be  subtracted.  J.  Day. 

Negative  electricity,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  electric  fluid  in  a  substance,  or  less 
than  the  substance  naturally  contains. 
NEG'A-TIVE,  n.  A  proposition  by  which  something 
is  denied  ;  as,  matter  has  not  the  power  of  moving 
itself. 

2.  A  word  that  denies  ;  as,  not,  no. 

3.  In  legislation,  the  right  or  power  of  preventing 
the  enaction  of  a  law  or  decree.  The  governor  has 
not  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 
but  each  branch  has  a  negative  on  the  other. 

Negative  pregnant ;  a  negation  of  one  thing,   im- 
plying the  affirmation  of  another. 
NEG'A-TIVE,  v.  t.    To  disprove  ;  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 


The  omission  or  infrequency  of  such  recitals  does  not  negative 
the  existence  of  miracles.  Paley. 

2.  To  reject  by  vote  ;  to  refuse  to  enact  or  sanc- 
tion.    The  senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  resist  a  choice  or  what  is  proposed. 
NEG'A-TIV  -F.D,  pp.     Disproved;  rejected  by  vote. 
NEG'A-TIVE-L\,  adv.     With  or  by  denial;   as,  he 

answered  negatively.  Bnifle. 

2.  In  the  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
something  ;  opposed  to  Positively. 

I  shall  show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  negatively,  by 
showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist,  and  positively,  by 
showing  wherein  it  does  consist.  South. 

3.  Negatively  charged  or  electrified  ;  in  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's theory  of  electricity,  having  a  deficiency  of  the 
electric  fluid.     [See  Positively.] 

NEG'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nega- 
tive. 

NEG'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  denies;  belonging  to  nega- 
tion.    [Little  used.] 

NEG-LECT',  v.  t.t  [L.  neglectus,  from  negligo.  In  G. 
the  corresponding  word  is  nacitlassen,  D.  nalaaten, 
compounds  of  uach,  na,  after,  and  lassen,  laaten,  to 
let,  to  leave,  to  suffer  to  pass,  Eng.  let,  Fr.  laisser. 
The  sense  of  the  latter  words,  then,  is,  to  leave  be- 
hind, or  permit  to  remain  ;  Dan.  nachlip.ssig,  negli- 
gent. I  suspect  the  L.  negligo  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  prefix,  neg  for  narh,  and  liiu/iio,  lictum,  as  7t  is 
not  radical  in  the  latter.  Hut  of  this  I  am  not  confi- 
dent.] 

1.  To  omit  l>y  carelessness  or  design  ;  to  forbear  to 
do,  use,  employ,  promote,  or  attend  to  ;  as,  to  neg- 
lect duly  or  business  ;  to  neglect  to  pay  honest  debts  ; 
to  neglect  our  interest  or  policy  ;  to  neglect  the  means 
in  our  power. 

2.  To  omit  to  receive  or  embrace ;  to  slight. 

How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  — Heb.  it. 

3.  To  slight ;  not  to  notice ;  to  forbear  to  treat 
with  attention  or  respect.  Among  people  of  good 
bre  'ding,  strangers  seldom  complain  of  being  neg- 
lected. 

4.  To  postpone.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
NEC-LECf,   ii. t  Omission  ;   forbearance  to  do  any 

thing  that  can  be  done  or  that  requires  to  be  done. 
Neglect  may  be  from  carelessness  or  inattention. 
The  neglect  of  business  is  the  cause  of  many  fail- 
ures ;  but  neglect  of  economy  is  more  frequent  and 
more  injurious. 

2.  Slight  ;  omission  of  attention  or  civilities. 
Neglect  of  due  notice  and  attention  to  strangers  is 
characteristic  of  ill  breeding. 

3.  Negligence  ;  habitual  want  of  regard. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all.  Denliam. 

4.  State  of  being  disregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect.  Prior. 


NEG-LECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Omitted  to  be  done  ;  slight- 
ed ;  disregarded. 
NEG-LECT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  neglected.   ■ 
NEG-LECT'ER,  n.     One  that  neglects.  [More. 

NEG-L.E6T'F(JL,  o.     Heedless  ;  careless  ;  inattentive. 

Locke. 

2.  Accustomed  or  apt  to  omit  what  may  or  ought 

3.  Treating  with  neglect  or  slight.         [tii  be  done. 

4.  Indicating  neglect,  slight,  or  indifference  ;  as,  a 
ncylc'tfel  countenance.  Locke. 

NEG-LECT'FUL-LY,  ado.  With  neglect ;  with  heed- 
less inattention  ;  with  careless  indifference. 

NEG-LECT'ING,  ppr.  Omitting;  passing  by;  for- 
bearing to  do  ;  slighting;  treating  with  indifference. 

NEG-LECT' ING-LY,  ado.     Carelessly;  heedlessly. 

Shak. 

NEG-LECTrON,  n.  The  state  of  being  negligent. 
[.Act  used.]  Shak. 

NEG-LECT'IVE,  a.  Inattentive  ;  regardless  of.  [Lit- 
tle used.)  K.  Charles. 

NEG-LI-GEE',  (neg-le-zha',)  71.     [Fr.  negligi.] 

A  kind  of  gown  formerly  worn.  Ooldsmith. 

NEG'Ll-GENCE,  n.t  [L.  negligentia.] 

1.  Neglect;  omission  to  do.     More  generally, 

2.  Habitual  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
done,  or  a  habit  of  omitting  to  do  things  either  from 
carelessness  or  design.  Negligence  is  usually  the 
child  of  sloth  or  laziness,  antl  the  parent  of  disorders 
in  business,  often  of  poverty. 

NEG'LI-GENT,  a.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  apt  or  accus- 
tomed to  omit  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  inattentive  to 
business  or  necessary  concerns.  It  is  applied  to  a 
particular  instance  of  neglect,  or  it  denotes  habitual- 
ly careless  or  inattentive.  2  Chron.  xxix.  2  Pet.  i. 
He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent,  is  not  far  from  beinjir 

poor.  "    Rambler. 

2.  Regardless. 

Be  thou  negligent  of  fame.  SW/*. 

NEG'LI-GENT-LY,    adv.      Carelessly  ;    heedlessly  ; 
without  exactness  ;  as,  a  person  negligently  dressed  ; 
a  piece  negligently  written  ;  a  farm  negligently  culti- 
vated. 
2.  With  slight,  disregard,  or  inattention. 

NE-GO-TIA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ne- 
gotiable or  transferable  by  indorsement. 

Sewall.     Walsh. 

NE-GO'TIA-BLE,  a.  [from  negotiate.]  That  may  he 
transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement;  that  may 
be  passed  from  the  owner  to  another  person  so  as  to 
vest  the  property  in  the  assignee  ;  as,  a  negotiable 
note  or  bill  of  exchange.  Walsh. 

NE-G6'T1ANT,  (ne-go'shant,)  n.  One  who  nego- 
tiates :  a  negotiator.     [Not  used.]  Ralegh. 

NE-Go'TIATE,  (ne-go'sliate,)  v.i.  [L.  negntiar ;  It. 
negoziarc  ,■  Sp.  negociar ;  Fr.  neo-ocier  ;  from  L.  nego- 
tium,  business,  employment ;  W  neges,  an  errand, 
business  ;  negeseua,  to  go  on  errands,  to  negotiate.] 

1.  To  transact  business  ;  to  treat  with  another  re- 
specting purchase  and  sale  ;  to  hold  intercourse  in 
bargaining  or  trade,  either  in  person  or  by  a  broker 
or  substitute  ;  as,  to  negotiate  with  a  man  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  a  farm. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse  with  another  respecting  a 
treaty,  league,  or  convention  ;  to  treat  with  respect- 
ing peace  or  commerce. 

It  is  a  crime  for  an  ambassador  to  betray  his  prince,  for  whom  he 
should  negotiate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

NE-GO'TIaTE,  (ne-go'shale,)  v.  £.  To  procure  by 
mutual  intercourse  antl  agreement  with  another;  as, 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  money. 

Ship  brokers  ami  interpreters  negotiate  ajfreightmehta.     Waleh. 

2.  To  procure,  make,  or  establish  by  mutual  inter- 
course and  agreement  with  others.  Mr.  Jay  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  with  the  British  ministry  in  1794. 

3.  To  sell ;  to  pass  ;  to  transfer  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  as,  to  negotiate  a  bill  of  exchange. 

The  not 
busli 

NE-Go'TlA-TED,  pp.  Procured  or  obtained  by  agree- 
ment with  another  ;  sold  or  transferred  for  a  valuable 
consideration. 

NE-GO'TIA-TING,  ppr.  Treating  with  ;  transacting 
business. 

NE-GO-TI-A'TION,  (-she-a'-,)  n.  The  act  of  negotia- 
ting; the  transacting  of  business  in  traffic  j  the  treat- 
ing with  another  respecting  sale  or  purchase. 

2.  The  transaction  of  business  between  nations; 
the  mutual  intercourse  of  governments  by  their 
agents,  in  making  treaties  and  the  like  ;  as,  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent. 

NE-Go'TlA-TOR,  n.  One  that  negotiates  ;  one  that 
treats  with  others  either  as  principal  or  agent,  in  re- 
spect to  purchase  and  sale,  or  public  compacts. 

Swift, 

NE'GRESS,  71.  [See  Neoro.]  A  female  of  the  black 
race  of  Africa. 

NE'GUO,  71.  [It.  and  Sp.  negro,  black,  from  L.  niger.] 
A  native  or  descendant  of  the  black  race  of  men 
in  Africa.  The  word  is  never  applied  to  the  tawny 
or  olive-colored  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  but  to  the  more  southern  race  of  men  who  are 
quite  black. 


ere  not  negotiated  to  them  in  the  usual  course  of 
or  trade.  Kent. 
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NE'GRO-LOID,  a.     [negro  and  Gr.  eiios.] 

Pertaining  to  men  who  have  a  resemblance  to  ne- 
groes. 

NE'GUS,  n.  A  liquor  made  of  wine,  water,  sugar, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice  ;  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
its  first  maker,  Colonel  JVegus. 

NeIF,  (neef,)  n.     [Ice.  neji.] 

L  The  neaf  or  list.     [jVot  used.]  Shak. 

2.  A  slave.     [JVot  used.] 

NEIGH,  (ni,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  hnagan;  Sw.  gridgga;  Dan. 
krusgg&r  ;  It.  annicciiiare.  In  W.  cnecu  signifies  to 
jar  or  quarrel ;  cnec,  a  sharp  noise.] 

To  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse,  expressive  of  want 
or  desire  ;  to  whinny. 

NEIGH,  (na,)  n.     The  voice  of  a  horse  ;  a  whinnying. 

NEIGH'BOR,  (na'bur,)  n.  [Sax.  uehbur,  nehgebur,  a 
nigh  boor,  a  boar  or  countryman  living  nigh,  (see 
Nigh;)  G.nachbar;  D.  nabuur ;  Sw.  nabo  ;  Dan.  na- 
boe.  (See  Boor.)  The  true  orthography,  as  this 
word  is  now  pronounced,  is  Nehboor  ;  Sax.  neh, 
nigh,  and  boor.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near  another.  In  large  towns,  a 
neighbor  is  one  who  lives  within  a  few  doors.  In  the 
country,  a  neig/tbor  may  live  at  a  greater  distance  ; 
and  in  new  settlements,  where  the  people  are  tltinly 
scattered  over  the  country,  a  neighbor  may  be  distant 
several  miles.  Such  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another ;  a 
word  of  civility.  Shah. 

3.  An  intimate  ;  a  confidant.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

4.  A  fellow-being.     Acts  vii. 

5.  One  of  the  human  race  ;  any  one  that  needs 
our  help,  or  to  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  do- 

6.  A  country  that  is  near.  [ing  good.     Luke  x. 
NEIGH'BOR,  (na'bur,)   o.   .Near  to  another  ;   adjoin- 
ing ;   next.  Smart. 

NEIGH'BOR.  (na'bur,)  v.  t.  To  adjoin  ;  to  confine  on 
or  be  near  to. 

These  grow  on  the  hills  that  neighbor  the  shore.  Sandys. 

2.  To  acquaint  with ;  to  make  near  to,  or  make 
familiar.     [JVot  used.]  Skuk. 

To  neighbor  it ;  in  colloquial  lartrruage,  to  cultivate 
friendly  intercourse  by  mutual  visits. 
NJglGH'BOR-IIOOD,  (na'bur-,)  ».t  A  place  near;  vi- 
cinity ;  the  adjoining  district  or  any  place  not  distant, 
lie  lives  in  my  neighborhood. 

2.  State  of  being  near  each  other ;  as,  several  states 
in  a  neighborhood.  Swift. 

3.  The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other.     The  fire  alarmed  all  the  neighborhood. 

NEIGH'BOIt-ING,  a.  Living  or  being  near  ;  as,  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  ;  neighboring  countries  or  na- 
tions. Paley 

NE!GH'BOR-LI-NESS,  ?i.  State  or  quality  of  being 
neighborly.  Scott. 

NEIGH'BOR-LY,  a.  Becoming  a  neighbor ;  kind  ; 
civil. 

Judge  if  this  be  neighborly  dealing.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Cultivating  familiar  intercourse  ;  interchanging 

frequent  visits  ;  social.  Friend,  you  are  not  neighborly. 
NEIGH'BOR-LY,  adv.    With  social   civility;  as,  to 

live  neighborly. 
NEIGH'BOR-SHIP,  n.    State  of  being  neighbors.  [JVot 

in  use.]  Miss  Baillie. 

NEIGH'iNG,  (na'ing,)  ppr.    Whinnying. 
NEiGH'ING,   (na'ing,)  n.    The  voice  of  a  horse;  a 

whinnying.     Jer.  viii. 
NEl'THER,  (ne'tfter  or  ni'tfier.     The  former  is  given 

in  most  dictionaries,  and  still  prevails  in  America. 

The  latter  is   now  common  in   England,)  compound 

pronoun,  pronominal  adjective,  or  a  substitute.     [Sax. 

nattier,  nathor,  nauther,  or  nouther;  ne,  not,  and  either 

or  other,  not  either,  or  not  other.     So  in  L.  neuter, 

ne  and  uter.] 
Not  either ;  not  the  one  or  the  other. 

1.  It  refers  to  individual  things  or  persons;  as, 
which  road  shall  I  take?  JVeitker,  take  neither  road. 
The  upright  judge  inclines  to  neither  party. 

It  is  used  as  a  substitute  ;  as,  the  upright  judge  in- 
clines to  neither  of  the  parties. 
Ke  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  aires  for  hirn.  SJiak. 

2.  It  refers  to  a  sentence  ;  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it ; "  that  is,  ye  shall  not 
eat,  not  either  ox  other  shall  ye  touch  it ;  ye  shall  not 
eat,  nor  shall  ye  do  the  other  thing  here  mentioned, 
that  is,  touch  it.     Gen.  iii. 

"  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king ; "  that  is,  fight  not,  either  with  small  or 
great.    1  Kings  xxii. 

JVeither,  in  the  first  part  of  a  negative  sentence,  is 
followed  by  nor  in  the  subsequent  part.  It  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  But  or  would  be  most  proper, 
for  the  negative  in  neither  applies  to  both  parts  of  the 
sentence 

It  is  often  used  in  the  last  member  of  a  negative 
sentence  instead  of  nor,  as  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it." 
Here  neither  is  improperly  used  for  nor,  for  not  in  the 
first  clause  refers  only  to  that  clause,  and  the  second 
n  igative  refers  only  to  the  second  clause.  "  Ye  shall 
not  eat  it,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it." 
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In  the  sentences  above,  neither  is  considered  to  be 
a  conjunction  or  connecting  word,  though  in  fact  it 
is  a  pronoun  or  representative  of  a  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

3.  JVeither  primarily  refers  to  two  ;  not  either  of  two. 
But  by  usage  it  is  applicable  to  tiny  number,  referring 
to  individuals  separately  considered.  Five  or  ten  per- 
sons being  charged  with  a  misdemeanor  or  riot,  each 
may  say,  neither  of  us  was  present. 

4.  JVeither  sometimes  closes  a  sentence  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner,  thus  :  "  Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge 
of  ideas  thought  to  be  innate,  till  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason  ;  nor  then  neither."  Locke. 

That  is,  not  either  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  or  before. 

Formerly,  in  English,  as  in  Greek  and  French,  two 
negatives  were  used  for  one  negation.     But  in  such 
phrases  as  that  above,  good  speakers  now  use  cither  ; 
"  nor  then  either*" 
NEM'A-LINE,  a.    [Gr.  vnna,  a  thread.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  threads  ;  fibrous. 

Shepard. 
NEM'A-LITE,    n.      [Gr.    vn/ia,    thread,   and  Xtfos, 
stone.] 

A  fibrous  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Dana. 

NEM.  CON.,  for  Nemine  Contradicente,  [L.]     No 

one  contradicting  or  opposing  ;  that  is,  unanimously  ; 

without  opposition. 

NEM.    DISS,  for  Nemine  Dissentiente,     [L.]     No 

one  dissenting. 
NE-Me'AN,  a.    Relating  to  Nemea,  in  Argolis,  where 

games  were  celebrated  every  third  year. 
NEM'O-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  vepos,  a  wood,  and  XiSos,  a 
stone.] 

An  arborized  stone.  Diet.  JVat.   Hist. 

NEM'O-RAL,  a.     [L.  nemoralis,  from  ncmus,  a  wood.] 

Pertaining  to  a  wood  or  grove.  Diet. 

NEM'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  nemorosus.] 

Woody.  Evelyn. 

NBMP'NE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  nemnan,  to  name  or  call.] 

_  To  call.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ne'NI-A,  n.    [Gr.]     A  funeral  song  ;  an  elegy.    [JVot 

used.] 
NEN'U-PHAR,  n.     The  great  white  Water  Lily  of 

Europe,  or  Nymphaja  alba. 
NE-OD'A-MODE,   n.     [Gr.    veoo'apac'ris ;    vcos,   new, 
and  Jrtpaidnc,  popular  ;  r)r>pos,  people.] 

Ill  ancient  Greece,  a  person  newly  admitted  to  cit- 
izenship. Mitford. 
NE-OG'A-MIST,  n.     [Gr.  i/£0S,  new,   and   yapcoi,  to 
marry.] 
A  person  recently  married. 
NE-O-LOG'IC,          j  a.     [from  neology.]      Pertaining 
NE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  J      to   neology ;   employing    new 

words.  Chesterfield. 

NE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  neological  manner. 
NE-OL'O-GISM,  n.    The  introduction  of  new  words 
or  doctrines. 
2.  A  new  word,  expression,  or  doctrine 
NE-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  introduces  new  words 
into  a  language.     Lavoisier  has   been  a  successful 
neologist.     [Disused.]  Med.  Rcpos. 

2.  An  innovator  in  theology  ;  one  who  introduces 
rationalistic  views  subversive  of  revealed  truth. 
T  This  is  now  the  prevailing  sense.]  Murdock. 

NE-OL-O-GI-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  neologizing. 

Jefferson. 
NE-OL'O-GlZE,  v.  i.    To  introduce  or  use  new  terms. 
NE-OL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  vcos,  new,  and  Xoyos,  a  word.] 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  new  word,  or  of  new 
words,  into  a  Language.  The  present  nomenclature 
of  chemistry  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  neology. 
[Disused.] 

2.  Rationalistic  views  in  theology  subversive  of  re- 
vealed truth.  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the 
new  philosophical  theology  of  the  Germans.  [This 
is  now  the  prevailing  sense.]  Murdock. 

NE-O-NO'MI-AN,  n.  [Gr.  veos,  new,  and  fojms,  law.] 
One  who  advocates  new  laws,  or  desires  God's 

law  to  be  altered.  Scott 

NE'O-PHyTE,    n.      [Gr.  veos,   new,   and    ipvrov, 

plant.] 

1.  A  new  convert  or  proselyte. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  early  Christians,  and  still 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  such  as  have  recent- 
ly embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  been  admitted 
to  baptism.  Brande. 

3.  A  novice;  one  newly  admitted  to  the  order  of 
priest,  or  into  a  monastery. 

4.  A  tyro  ;  a  beginner  in  learning. 
NE-O-TER'IC,  (a.    [Gr.  vsiorepiKO;,  young,  from 
NE-O-TER'IC-AL, j       vcos,  new ;    Low  L.    ncotcr- 

icus.] 

New  ;  recent  in  origin  ;  modern.  Bacon, 

NE-O-TER'ie,  n.    One  of  modern  times,     Burton. 

NEP,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nepeta ;  catmint,  or 
catnip 

NE-PENTHE,  7t.  [Gr.  vr/TrevBris  ;  vn,  not,  and  kcvBos 
grief.] 

A  drug  or  medicine  that  relieves  pain  and  exhila- 
rates.    [LitHe  used  1  Milton. 

NE-PEN'THES,  n.*"A  genus  of  remarkable  Asiatic 
plants,  having  a  kind  of  cylindrical  urn  connected 
with  the  leaf,  usually  filled  with  sweet  and  limpid 
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water,  and  closed  with  a  sort  of  lid  ;  also  called 
Pitcher-plants.  Encyc.  Jim,     P.  Cyc 

NEPH'E-LIN,     )         rn         .-.  ,      .  n 

NEPH'E-LINE,  j  "■     LGr-  "£<*£^>  a  cloud.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  glassy  crystals,  nearly  trans- 
parent, having  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  ;  "also,  in 
translucent  and  nearly  opaque  masses  of  grayish, 
greenish,  and  reddish  shades  of  color,  having  a 
greasy  luster.  This  last  variety  has  been  called 
Elaolite,  from  cXaiov  oil.  The  first  occurs  in  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Dana. 

NEPH'EW,  (nef'u,)  71.  [F'r.  neveu  ;  h.nepos;  It.  ne- 
pote  ;  D.  neef;  G.  neffe;  Sans,  naptri;  W.  nai,  con- 
tracted.] 

1.  The  sou  of  a  brother  or  sister.  Dryden. 

2.  A  grandson ;  also,  a  descendant.  [JVot  much 
used.]  [English  authorities  pronounce  this  word 
nev'u.]  -  Hooker. 

NE-PHRAL'GI-A,  \  n.    Disease  or  pain  in  the  kid- 

NU-PHRAL'GY,     j     neys. 

NEPH'RITE,  K.  [Gr.  vc<pptrns,  from  vcipoos,  the  kid- 
neys.] 

The  same  mineral  with  Jade.  It  was  formerly 
worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
whence  its  name.  Dana. 

NE-PHRIT'IC,  jo.     [Gr.  vcq>piTiKOS,fiom  vetboos, 

NE-PHRIT'IC-AL,  \      the  kidneys.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  organs  of  urine ; 
as,  a  nephritic  disease.  - 

2.  Affected  with  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  as,  a 
nephritic  patient. 

3.  Relieving  disorders  of  the  kidneys  in  general; 
as,  a  nephritic  medicine. 

Nephritic  stone;  a  stone  of  the  silicious  kind, 
called  Jade. 

JVephritic  wood ;  a  species  of  compact  wood  of  a 
fine  grain,  brought  from  New  Spain,  which  gives  a 
blue  color  to  spirit  of  wine  and  to  water  ;  which  col- 
or is  changed  to  yellow  by  acids,  and  again  to  blue 
by  alkalies.  Supposed  to  be  the  Hyperanthera  Mo- 
ringa.  JVicliolson.     Encyc. 

NE-PHRIT'I€,  K.  A  medicine  adapted  to  relieve  or 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  particularly  the 
gravel  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  Cyc. 

NE-PHRI'TIS,  n.  In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys. 

NE-PHROT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  vetppos,  a  kidney,  and 
ropn,  a  cutting.] 

In  surgery,  the  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from 
the  kidney,  by  cutting.  Cyc. 

JVE  PLUS  UL'TRJl.  [L.,  no  further.]  To  the  ut- 
most extent.  It  is  customary  to  omit  the  last  word, 
and  say,  JVe plus. 

NEP'O-TISM,  7i.  [Fr.  JVcpotisme,  from  L.  nepos,  neph- 
ew.] 

1.  Fondness  for  nephews.  Addison. 

2.  Undue  attachment  to  relations ;  favoritism 
shown  to  nephews  and  other  relations. 

NEP'O-TIST,  K.    One  who  practices  nepotism. 

NEP'TLJNE,  7i.*  [L.  JVeptunus.]  In  mythology, the  god 
of  the  ocean. 

2.  A  large  planet  beyond  Uranus,  discovered  in 
consequence  of  the  computations  of  Le  Verrier,  of 
Paris,  by  Galle,  of  Berlin,  September  23,  1846.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2850,000,000 
miles,  and  its  period  of  revolution  is  about  168  years. 

NEP-TfJ'NI-AN,  a.    [from  JVqitune.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  or  sea. 

2.  Formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solution ;  as,  ncp- 
tuniun  rocks. 

JVeptunian  theory  ;  in  geology,  the  theory  of  Wer- 
ner, which  refers  the  formation  of  all  rocks  and  strata 
to  the  agency  of  water;  opposed  to  the  Plutonic 
theory.  Brande. 

NEP-TO'NI-AN,  )  71.     One  who  adopts  the  theory  that 

NEP'TU-NIST,  j  the  whole  earth  was  once  covered 
with  water,  or  rather  that  the  substances  of  the  globe 
were  formed  from  aqueous  solution.  Pinkerton.    Good. 

JVE  QUJD  JVI'MJS,  [L.]  Not  too  much  ;  let  all  ex- 
cess be  avoided. 

NE'RE-ID,  71.*  [Gr.  vriprnhs,  pi  of  vnp-nis,  from 
N/)pfnc,  a  marine  deity;  Sans,  nara,  water;  Ar. 
and  Heb.  im,  to  flow.  See  Narrate.] 
*In  mythology,  a  sea  nymph.  In  ancient  monuments, 
the  nereids  are  represented  as  riding  on  sea  horses, 
sometimes  with  the  human  form  entire,  and  some- 
times with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  They  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Nereus,  a  marine  deity,  and  constantly  at- 
tended Neptune.  Encyc.     Brande. 

NER'ITE,  n.  A  mollusk  of  the  genus  Nerita,  having 
a  univalvular  shell. 

NER'IT-ITE,  7i.  A  petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Nerita. 
[JVot  used,] 

NER'O-LI,  «.  The  essential  oil  of  orange  flowers, 
procured  by  distillation.  Ore. 

NERVE,  (nerv,)  71.  [L.  nervus;  Fr.  nerf;  W.  nerth, 
strength  ;  Gr.  vevpov,  nerve ;  probably  allied  to  avnp, 

a  man,  L.  mr ;  Pers.  yj  jwr,  the  male  of  any  an- 
imal ;  Sans,  nar,  a  man.  In  Welsh,  nir,  denotes 
one  that  possesses  self-energy,  and  hence  an  epithet 
of  God  ] 
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NES 

1.  An  organ  of  sensation  and  motion  in  animals. 
The  nerves  are  prolongations  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  semilunar  gan- 
glion, which  ramify  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  Eiicijc.     Parr. 

2.  Strength;  firmness  of  body;  as,  a  man  of 
neroe. 

3.  Fortitude  ;  firmness  of  mind  ;  courage 

4.  Strength  ;  force  ;  authority  ;  as,  the  nerves  of 
discipline.  Gibbon. 

5.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  parallel  vessels,  or 
fibers  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf. 

Lindley. 
Pope  has  used  nerve  for  sinew  or  tendon. 
NERVE,  v.  t.     To  give  strength  or  vigor  ;  to  arm  with 

force  ;  as,  fear  nerved  his  arm.  Cities. 

NERVED,  pp.     Armed  with  strength. 

2.  a.     In    botany,  having  vessels   simple   and  un- 
branched,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  tip  ;  as,  a 
nerved  leaf. 
NERVE'LESS,  (nerv'less,)  a.     Destitute  of  strength  ; 

weak.  Pope. 

NERVE'-SHAK-EN,  a.     Alfected  by  a  shaking.  Scott. 
2.  Shocked  ;  overcome  or  oppressed  by  some  vio- 
lent influence,  impression,  or  sensation. 
NERVINE,  (nerv'in,)  a.     [Low  L.  ncrvinus.] 

That  has  the  quality  of  acting  upon  the  nerves. 
NERVINE,  re.     A  medicine  that  operates  upon   the 
NERVOUS,  a.     [L.  ncrnosus.]  [nerves. 

1.  Strong  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  a  nervous  arm. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  or  affecting 
the  nerves  ;  as,  a  nervous  disease  or  fever. 

3.  Having  the  nerves  affected  ;  hence,  easily  agi- 
tated ;  a  colloquial  use  of  the  word. 

4.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor  of  mind  ;  char- 
acterized by  strength  in  sentiment  or  style  ;  as,  a 
nervous  historian.  Jldams. 

NERVCSe'  i  a-     lnbolanV-     [See  Nerved,  No.  2.] 
NERVOUSLY,  adv.    With  strength  or  vigor. 

Warton. 
2.  With  weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves.  [Col- 
loquial.] 
NERV'OUS-NESS,  re.    Strength;  force;  vigor. 

Warton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  composed  of  nerves. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  Weakness  or  agitation  of  the  nerves.  [Collo- 
quial.] 

NER'VITRE,  n.  A  name  given,  in  botany,  to  the  veins 
of  leaves,  and,  in  entomology,  to  the  corneous  divis- 
ions in  tire  wings  of  insects.  Buchanan. 

NERVY,  a.     Strong  ;  vigorous.  Sliak. 

NES'OIENCE,  ;:i  hens,)  n.  [L.  ncsciens,  ncscio  ;  ne 
and  scio.] 

Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance.  Bp.  Hall. 

NESH,  a.     [Sax.  ncsc.] 

Soft ;  tender  ;  nice.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

NESS,  a  termination  of  names,  signifies  a  promontory, 
from  the  root  of  nose,  which  see. 

NESS,  a  termination  of  appellatives,  [Sax.  nesse, 
ntjsse.,]  denotes  state  or  quality,  as  in  goodness, 
greatness. 

NEST,  ii.  [Sax.  nest ;  G.  and  D.  nest  ,•  Sw.  ndste  ;  W. 
nyth;  L.  nidus  ;  Fr.  nid  ;  [t.  and  Sp.  nido  ;  Arm.  neiz  ; 
Xr.  nead;  Russ.  gnizdo  ,*  Gr.  veoouoc,  renvma,  reorria, 
unless  the  latter  are  from  j'eoc.  In  Persic,  nisim  is  a 
nest,  nashiman,  a  mansion,  and  nishashtan,  to  sit 
down,  to  dwell,  or  remain.] 

1.  The  place  or  bed  formed  or  used  by  a  bird  for 
incubation  or  the  mansion  of  her  young,  until  they 
are  able  to  fly.  The  word  is  used  also  for  the  bed  in 
which  certain  insects  deposit  their  eggs. 

2.  Any  place  where  irrational  animals  are  pro- 
duced. Bentley. 

3.  An  abode  ;  a  place  of  residence  ;  a  receptacle 
of  numbers,  or  the  collection  itself;  usually  in  an  Ul 
sense ;  as,  a  nest  of  rogues. 

4.  A  warm,  close  place  of  abode  ;  generally  in 
contempt.  Spenser. 

5.  A  number  of  boxes,  cases,  or  the  like,  inserted 
in  each  other. 

G.   In  geology,  an  aggregated   mass  of  any  ore  or 
mineral,  in  an  isolated  state,  within  a  rock.  Dana. 
NEST,  v.  i.     To  build  and  occupy  a  nest. 

The  king  of  birds  nested  with  its  leaves.  Boicetl. 

NEST'-EGG,  n.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the 
hen  from  forsaking  it.  I/udibras. 

NEST'EE,  (nes'l,)  v.i.  To  settle  ;  to  harbor ;  to  lie 
close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest. 

The  king-fisher  nestles  in  hollow  bunks.  L'Eslrange. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild 
country,  and  Ihere  nestle  lill  succors  came.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  about  in  one's  seat,  like  a  bird  when 
forming  her  nest ;  as,  a  child  nestles. 
NEST'LE,  (nes'l,)  v.  t.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest.  Donne. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.        Cliapman. 
NEST'LjED,   pp.      Housed,  as  in  a  nest;    snugged 

closely. 
NEST'LING,  ppr.    Lying  close  and  snug. 
NEST'LING,  n.   A  young  bud  in  the  nest,  or  just  tak- 
en from  the  nest. 
2.  A  nest.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 


NEU 

NEST'LING,  a.  Newly  hatched;  being  yet  in  the 
nest.  Barrington. 

NES-To'RI-AN,  re.  An  adherent  of  JVestorius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth  century,  who 
was  deposed  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  foi  main- 
taining that  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  not  so 
blended  and  confounded  as  to  be  undistinguitthable. 

Murdoch. 
2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  those  modern  Chris- 
tians of  Persia  and  India  who  are  the  remains  of  the 
Nestorian  sect.  Murdock. 

NET,  n.  [Sax.  net,  nyt;  D.  and  Dan.  net;  G.netz; 
Sw.  not,  not ;  Goth,  nati,  from  the  root  of  knit,  Sax. 
cnytttin,  whence  knot ;  L.  nodus,] 

1.  An  instrument  fur  catching  fish  and  birds,  or 
wild  beasts,  formed  with  twine  or  thread  interwoven 
with  meshes. 

2.  A  cunning  device  ;  a  snare.    Micah  vii. 

3.  Inextricable  difficulty.     Job  xviii. 

4.  Severe  afflictions.    Job  xix. 

NET,  v.  t.     To  make  into  a  net  or  net-work.  Seward. 
NET,  a.     [Fr.  net ;  It.  nctlo.     See  Neat.] 

1.  Neat ;  pure  ;  unadulterated,  as  wines. 

Brande. 

2.  Being  without  flaw  or  spot.     [Little  used.] 

3.  Being  beyond  all  charges  or  outlay  ;  as,  «&.' 
profits. 

4.  Being  clear  of  all  tare  and  tret,  or  all  deductions  ; 
as,  net  weight.  It  is  sometimes  written  Nett,  but 
improperly.  Net  is  properly  a  mercantile  appropria- 
tion of  neat. 

NET,  v.  t.    To  produce  clear  profit. 

NETH'ER,  a.  [Sax.  nebther :  G.  nieder;  D.  and  Dan. 
nedcr.  This  word  is  of  the  comparative  degree  ;  the 
positive  occurs  only  in  composition,  as  in  beneath, 
Sax.  vcothan.  It  is  used  only  in  implied  comparison, 
as  in  the  nether  part,  the  nether  millstone  ;  but  we 
never  say,  one  part  is  nether  than  another.] 

1.  Lower  ;  lying  or  being  beneath  or  in  the  lower 
part  ;  opposed  to  Upper  ;  as,  the  nether  millstone. 

Distorted  all  my  netlier  shape  thus  grew 

Translormed.  Milton. 

2.  In  a  lower  place. 

"l'wixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  regions  below.  Dryden. 
NETH'ER-MOST,  a.   Lowest;  as,  the  nethermost  hell ; 

the  nethermost  abyss.  South.     Milton. 

NETH'IN-IJl,  ii.  pi.  Among  the  Jews,  servants  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  ;  erroneously  written  Nethin- 

IM3. 

NET'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  into  a  net  or  net-work  ; 
reticulated. 

NET'TING,  ?i.  [from  net.]  A  piece  of  net-work. 
2.  A  complication  of  ropes  fastened  across  each 
other,  to  be  stretched  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
quarter,  to  contain  hammocks.  Netting  is  also  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  fore  and  main-top -mast  sails  when 
stowed.  Netting  is  also  extended  along  a  ship's  gun- 
wale in  engagements,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
boarding.  Mar.  Diet. 

NET'TLE,  (net'l,)  n.  [Sax.  netl,  netele ;  V.netel;  G. 
nessel;  Sw.  n'dssla  ;  Gr.  Kvion,  from  the  root  of  Kviro>, 
Kvaoi,  to  scratch.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Urtica,  whose  prickles  fret 
the  skin  and  occasion  very  painful  sensations. 

And  near  the  noisome  nettle  blooms  the  rose.     Rambler,  motto. 

NET'TLE,  v.  t.  To  fret  or  sting  ;  to  irritate  or  vex  ; 
to  excite  sensations  of  displeasure  or  uneasiness,  not 
amounting  to  wrath  or  violent  anger. 

The  princes  were  neuled  at  the  scandal  of  this  affront*. 

L'Eslrange. 

NET'TLED,  pp.     Fretted;   irritated. 

NET'TLER,  n.  One  that  provokes,  stings,  or  irritates. 

Milton. 

NET'TLE-RASH,  n.  An  eruptive  disease  resembling 
the  sting  of  a  nettle. 

NET'TLE-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Celtis,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  The  several  sorts 
of  nettle-tree  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to,  and 
a  near  affinity  with,  the  elms. 

NET'TLlNG,>nr.     Irritating;  vexing. 

NET'- WORK,  (-work,)  re.  A  complication  of  threads, 
twine,  or  cords,  united  at  certain  distances,  forming 
meshes,  interstices,  or  open  spaces,  between  the 
knots  or  intersections  ;  reticulated  or  decussated 
work.  Mdison. 

NEU-RAL'GI-A,  )  n.  [Gr.  nevpov,  a  nerve,  and  a\yai, 

NEU-RAL'GY,     J      pain.] 

An  idiopathic  pain  of  a  nerve  of  common  sensa- 
tion, i.  e.,  a  pain  not  preceded  or  occasioned  by  any 
other  disease.  Tally. 

NEU-I!  AL'GIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  neuralgia. 

NEU-RO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [See  Neurology.]  Per- 
taining to  neurology,  or  to  a  description  of  the  nerves 
of  animals. 

NEU-ROL'O-GIST,  re.  One  who  describes  the  nerves 
of  animals. 

NEU-ROL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  \oyos, 
discourse.] 

A  description  of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEU-ROP'TER,  re.  )  [Gr.  vevoov,   a  nerve,   and 

NEU-ROP'TER-A,  n.  pi.  \      rrrcpoe,  a  wing.] 


NEU 

The  neuropters  are  an  order  of  insects  having  four 
membranous,  transparent,  and  generally  naked 
wings,  reticulated  with  numerous  nerves,  as  the 
dragon-fly. 

NEU-ROP'TER-AL,     )  a.    Belonging  to  the  order  of 

NEU-ROP'TER-OUS,  j      the  neuroptera. 

NEu'KO-SPAST,  re.     [Gr.  oevpoonus-ioi,  to  draw  with 
strings.] 
A  puppet ;  a  little  figure  put  in  motion.       More. 

NEU-ROT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  vtvpov,  a  nerve.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  the  nerves  ; 
as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Useful  in  disorders  of  the  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'IC,   re.    A  disease  having  its  seat  in  the 

nerves. 
2.  A  medicine  useful  in  disorders  of  the  nerves 

Encyt. 
NEU-RO-TOM'IC-AL,   o.     [See  Neurotomy.]     Per- 
taining to  the  anatomy  or  dissection  of  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'O-MIST,  re.     One  who  dissects  the  nerves. 
NEU-ROT'O-MY,  n.    [Gr.  vcopov,  a  nerve,  and  ropy, 
a  cutting.] 

1.  The  dissection  of  a  nerve.  Coxe. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 
NEfJ'TER,  (nu'ter,)   a.     [L. ;  compounded  of  ne  and 

uter,  not  either.] 

1.  Not  adhering  to  either  party;  taking  no  part 
with  either  side,  either  when  persons  are  contending, 
or  questions  are  discussed.  It  may  be  synonymous 
with  !.\o;fferent,  or  it  may  not.  The  United  States 
remained  neuter  during  the  French  revolution,  but 
very  few  of  the  people  were  indifferent  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  parties  engaged.  A  man  may  he  neuter 
from  feeling,  and  he  is  then  indifferent ;  but  he  may 
be  neuter  in  fact,  when  he  is  not  in  feeling  or  princi- 
ple. A  judge  should  he  perfectly  neuter  in  feeling, 
that  he  may  decide  with  impartiality. 

2.  In  grammar,  of  neither  gender  ;  an  epithet 
given  to  nouns  that  are  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine  ;  primarily,  to  nouns  which  express  neither 
sex. 

3.  In  botany,  having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 
NES'TER,  (nu'ter,)  n.     A  person  that  takes  no   part 

in  a  contest  between  two  or  more  individuals  or 
nations  ;  a  person  who  is  either  indifferent  to  the 
cause,  or  forbears  to  interfere. 

2.  An  animal  of  neither  sex,  or  incapable  of  propa- 
gation. The  working  bees  i  ave  been  considered  neu- 
ters, but  are  really  undeveloped  females.        lluber. 

3.  In  botany,  a  plant  having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils. 

Neuter  verb ;  in  grammar,  a  verb  which  expresses 
an  action  or  state  limited  to  the  subject,  and  which 
is  not  followed  by  an  object ;  as,  I  go  ,•  I  sit ;  I  am ; 
I  run  ;  I  walk.  It  is  better  denominated  intransitive. 
NEO'TRAL,  (nu'tral,)  a.  [Fr.  neutre;  L.  neutralis, 
from  neater.] 

1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side  ;  not  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  with  either  of  contending  parties.  It  is 
policy  for  a  nation  to  be  neutral  when  other  nations 
are  at  war.  Belligerents  often  obtain  supplies  from 
neutral  states. 

2.  Indifferent;  having  no  bias  in  favor  of  either 
side  or  party. 

3.  Indifferent ;  neither  very  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  dungs  ill  do  seem, 

And  neutral  some  in  her  fantastic  eye.  Davies. 

4.  In  botany,  a  proposed  English  substitute  for 
neuter;  having  neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

Neutral  salt ;  in  chemistry,  a  salt  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  equivalents,  both  of  acid  and  base; 
a  salt  in  which  none  of  the  properties,  either  of  the 
acid  or  base,  are  perceptible. 
NEO'TRAL,  (nu'tral,)  n.  A  person  or  nation  that 
takes  no  part  in  a  contest  between  others. 

The  neutral,  as  far  as  his  commerce  extends,  becomes  n  party  in 
the  war.  R.  G.  Harper. 

NEu'TRAL-IST.  re.    A  neutral.     [Little -used,] 
NEU-TRAL'I-TY,  re.     The  state  of  being  unengaged 
in  disputes  or  contests  between  others  ;  the  state  of 
taking   no  part  on  either  side.     States  often  arm  ti 
maintain  their  neutrality. 

2.  A  state  of  indifference  in  feeling  or  principle. 

3.  Indifference  in  quality ;  a  state  neither  very  gooi 
nor  evil.     [Little  used.]  Donne. 

4.  A  combination  of  neutral  powers  or  states  ;  as 
the  armed  neutrality.  • 

NEU-TRAL-1-Za'TION,  re.  [from  neitJraKze,]  The 
act  of  neutralizing  or  destroying  the  peculiar  prop 
erti-es  of  a  body  by  combination  with  another  body 
or  substance. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  to  a  state  of  indifference  or 
neutrality. 

NEO'TR  AL-XZE,  v.  t.  To  render  neutral  ;  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  indifference  between  different  parties  or 
opinions. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  destroy  or  render  inert  or  im- 
perceptible the  peculiar  properties  of  a  body  by  com- 
bininii  it  with  a  different  substance.  Thus  to  iira- 
tralize  acids  and  alkalies,  is  to  combine  them  in  such 
proportions  that  the  compound  will  not  exhibit  the 
qualities  of  either. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  opposite 
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dispositions  of  parties  or  other  things,  or  reduce  them 
to  a  state  of  indifference  or  inactivity ;  as,  to  neu- 
tralize putties  in  government ;  to  neutralize  oppo- 
sition. 

The  benefits  of  universities  —  neutralized  by  moral  evilB, 

Ch.  Obs. 
A  cloud  of  counter  citations  that  neutralise  each  other. 

E.  Everett. 

NEu'TRAL-TZ-ED,  (nQ'tral-Izd,)  pp.  or  a.  Reduced 
to  neutrality  or  indifference. 

NEO'T.RAL-IZ-ER,  //.  That  which  neutralizes;  that 
which  destroys,  disguises,  or  renders  inert  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  a  hody. 

NEfj'TRAL-IZ-LNG,  ppr.  Destroying  or  rendering 
inert  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  substance  ;  redu- 
cing to  indifference  or  inactivity. 

NEU'TRAL-TZ-ING,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  ren- 
dering neutral. 

NEO'TRAL-L  Y,«rA;.  Without  taking  part  with  either 
side ;  indifferently. 

NEu'TRAL-TINT,  n.  The  tint  or  purple  hue  which 
distant  hills  assume. 

NEU-VA1NES',  Ji.  pi.  [fr.  neuf,  nine.]  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  prayers  offered  up  for  nine  suc- 
cessive days.  Brande. 

NEVER,  ado.     [Sax.  nafre  ;  ne,  not,  and  afrc,  ever.] 

1.  Not  ever :  not  at  any  time  ;  at  no  time.  It  re- 
fers to  the  past  or  the  future.  This  man  was  never 
at  Calcutta  ;  he  will  never  be  there. 

2.  It  has  a  particular  use  in  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

A6k  me  never  so  much  dower  and  gift.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 

Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming 
never  so  wisely.  —  Pa.  Iviii. 

A  fear  of  battery,  —  though  never  so  well  grounded ,  is  no  du- 
ress. Blackslone. 

This  is  a  genuine  English  use  of  never,  found  in 
our  Saxon  authors,  and  it  ought  to  he  retained. 
"  Ask  tne  so  much  dower  as  neoer  was  done  ; "  that 
is,  dower  to  any  extent.  The  practice  of  using  ever 
in  such  phrases  is  corrupt.  It  not  only  destroys  the 
force  but  the  propriety  of  the  phrase. 

Burke.    Camden.    Washington.   Goldsmith.  Hooke. 

3.  In  no  degree  ;  not. 

Whoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another 
man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.  Soutli. 

4.  It  is  used  for  not.  He  answered  him  never  a 
word  ;  that  is,  not  ever.     This  use  is  not  common. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  never- 
ending,  reeDer-failing,  reeew-dying,  reeiier-ceasing, 
reefer-fading;  but  in  all  such  compounds,  never  re- 
tains its  true  meaning. 

NEVER-CEASING,  a.  Kaving.no  cessation  or 
pause. 

NEVER-S5-TED,  a.     Never  satisfied.  Kirbii. 

NEV-ER-'f  HE-LESS',t[comp.  of  never,  the  and  less.] 
Not  the  less  ;  notwithstanding  ;  that  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  thing,  or  without  regarding  it.  "  It  rained, 
nevertheless  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  ;  "  we  did 
not  the  less  proceed  on  our  journey  ;  we  proceeded  in 
opposition  to  the  rain,  without  regarding  it,  or  with- 
out being  prevented. 

NE V'ER-TIR-ING,  a.      Never  enduring  weariness. 

Verplanck. 

NEW,  (nu,)  n.t  [Sax.  neoio ;  D.  nieuw  ;  G.nea;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  ny ;  L.  novas;  It.  nuovo  ;  Sp.  nucvo  ;  Gr. 
veoc  ;  Er.  neuf;  Arm.  nevez  ,■  lr.  nua,  nuadh;  W. 
newyz;  Russ.  novie;  Hindoo,  nana,  iwu ;  Sans,  nawu. ; 


Pers.  »j  vau.\ 


1.  Lately  made,  invented,  produced,  or  come  into 
being;  that  has  existed  a  short  time  only;  recent  in 
origin  ;  novel ;  opposed  to  Old,  and  used  of  tilings  ; 
as,  a  new  coat ;  a  new  house  ;  a  new  book  ;  a  new 
fashi .m  ;  a  new  theory  ;  the  new  chemistry  ;  a  new 
discovery. 

2.  Lately  introduced  to  our  knowledge;  not  before 
known  ;  recently  discovered  ;  as,  a  new  metal ;  a 
new  species  of  animals  or  plants  found  in  foreign 
countries  ;  the  new  continent. 

3.  Modern  ;  not  ancient. 

4.  Recently  produced  by  change  ;  as,  a  new  life. 

Put  on  the  new  man.  —  Eph.  iv. 

5.  Not  habituated;   not  familiar:   unaccustomed. 

Heretics  and  such  as  instill  their  poison  into  new  minds. 

/footer. 
New  to  the  plow,  unpracuced  in  the  trace.  Pope. 

6.  Renovated ;  repaired  so  as  to  recover  the  first 
state. 

Men,  after  long 
new. 

7.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.  Dryden. 

8.  Not  of  ancient  extraction  or  a  family  of  ancient 
distinction. 

By  BUpei-ior  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge,  a  new  man  often 
mounts  to  tavor.  Addison. 

9.  Not  before  used  ;  strange;  unknown. 

They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues.  —  Mark  xvi. 

10.  Recently  commenced  ;  as,  the  new  year. 


NEW 

11.  Having  passed  the  change  or  conjunction  with 
the  sun  ;  as,  the  new  moon. 

12.  Not  cleared  and  cultivated,  or  lately  cleared  ; 
as,  new  hind.  '         America. 

13.  That  has  lately  appeared  for  the  first  time ;  as, 
a  new  star. 

New  is  much  used  in  composition  to  qualify  other 
words,  and  always  hears  its  true  sense  of  late,  recent, 
novel,  fresh  ;  as,  in  new-burn,  new-made,  new-grown, 
reeaj-formed,  new-found.  In  this  use,  new  may  be 
considered  as  adverbial,  ot  as  a  part  of  the  compound. 

NEW,(nu,)».  t.   To  make  new.    [Nat  used.]    Oower. 

NEW'-EORN,  (nu'born,)  a.     Recently  born.  1  Pet.  ii. 

NEW'-€OIN-£D,  a.  Fresh  from  the  mint;  newly 
formed. 

NEW-COM'ER,  n.   One  who  has  lately  come.  Irving. 

NEWEL,  (nu'el,)  n.     In  architecture,  tile  upright  post 
about  which  are  formed  winding  stairs,  or  a  cylinder 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  steps  of  the  winding  stairs. 
2.  Novelty.     [Nat  used.]  Spenser. 

NEWER,  a.  comp.  More  new ;  more  recently  in- 
troduced. 

NEWEST,  a.  superl.  Most  new  ;  most  recently  in- 
troduced. 

NEW-FAB'RI-€A-TED,  a.   Newly  made.       Burke. 

NEW-FAN'CI-£D,  (nu-fan'sid,)  a.     Newly  fancied. 

NEVV-FAN"GLE,  (nu-fang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  change  by 
introducing  novelties.  Milton. 

NEW-FAN"GL.ED,  (liu-fang'gld,)  a.  [new  and  /an- 
gle.] New  made  ;  formed  witli  the  affectation  of 
novelty;  in  contempt. 

New-fangled  devices.  Aitei-bury. 

NEW-FAN"GL/5n-N  ESS,  j  (nu-fang'gl-,)    n.      Vain 

NEW-FAN"GL£-NESS,  \  or  affected  fashion  or 
form.  Sidney.     Care'D. 

NEW-FASH'ION-ED,  (nu-fash'und,)  a.  Made  in  a 
new  form,  or  lately  come  into  fashion. 

NEW-FOUND',  a.     Newly  discovered. 

NEWING,  n.     Yeast  or  barm.  Mnswarth. 

NEVV-IN-VENT'ED,  a.     Newly  invented. 

NEWISH,  a.     Somewhat  new  ;  nearly  new.  Bacon. 

NEWLY,  (nii'le,)  adv.     Lately  ;  freshly  ;  recently. 

He  rubbed  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered*  mint.  Dryden. 

2.  With  a  new  form,  different  from  the  former. 

And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 

Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser. 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
NEW-MADE,  a.     Newly  made  or  formed.     Moore. 
NEW-MOD'EL,  v.  t.     To  give  a  new  form  to. 
NEW-MOD'EL-A'D,/;;).  or  a.    Formed  after  a  new  mod- 
NEW-MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  new  form  to.     [el. 
NEWNESS,  n.     Lateness  of  origin  ;  recentness  ;  state 

of  being  lately  invented   or  produced  ;  as,  the  new- 
ness of  a  dress  ;  the  newness  of  a  system. 

2.  Novelty  ;  the  state  of  being  first  known  or  in- 
troduced.    The  newness  of  the  scene  was  gratifying. 

3.  Innovation  ;  recent  change. 

A  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right.  Sliak. 

4.  Want  of  practice  or  familiarity. 

His  newness  shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  exercise.     Sidney. 

5.  Different  state  or  qualities  introduced  by  change 
or  regeneration. 

Even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  jiewness  of  life.  —  Rom.  vi. 

NEW-RED-SAND'STONE,  n.  In  geology,  the  for- 
mation immediately  above  the  coal  measures  or 
strata.  Brande. 

NEWS,  (nuz,)  n. t  [from  new;  Fr.  nouvelles.  This 
word  has  a  plural  form,  but  is  almost  always  united 
with  a  verb  in  the  singular.] 

1.  Recent  account ;  fresh  information  of  something 
that  has  lately  taken  place  at  a  distance,  or  of  some- 
thing before  unknown  ;  tidings.  We  have  news 
from  Constantinople ;  news  has  just  arrived  ;  this 
news  is  favorable. 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits.  Milton. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to  the  strong 
and  rich.  V Estrange. 

2.  A  newspaper. 

NEWS'BOY,  (nuz'boy,)  n.  A  boy  who  carries  and 
delivers  newspapers. 

NEWS'MON"GER,  (nuz'mung-ger,)  n.  One  that 
deals  in  news ;  one  who  employs  much  time  in 
hearing  and  telling  news.  Arbuthnot. 

NEWS'PA-PER,  n.  A  sheet  of  paper  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, at  short  intervals,  for  conveying  intelligence 
of  passing  events  ;  a  public  print  that  circulates 
news,  advertisements,  proceedings  of  legislative  bod- 
ies, public  documents,  and  the  like. 

NEW-STYLE.     See  Stvle. 

NEWS'-VEND-EIt,  n..   A  seller  of  newspapers. 

NEWT,  (nflte,)  n.*  A  small  lizard  ;  an  eft.      Encyc. 

NEW  TEST'A-MENT,  re.  That  portion  of  the  Bi- 
ble which  comprises  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  disciples. 

NEW-T6'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
or  formed  or  discovered  by  him  ;  as,  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  or  system. 

NEW-To'NI-AN,  re.  A  follower  of  Newton  in  philos- 
ophy. 

NEW-Y EAR'S  DAY,  n.  The  day  on  which  the  new 
year  commences. 
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NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT,  n.  A  present  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year. 

NEW  YORK'ER,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  New 
York. 

NEW  ZeA'LAND  FLAX,  re.  A  plant,  the  phormium 
tenax,  having  broad,  stiff  leaves  of  extraordinary 
strength,  whose  fibers  make  excellent  cordage. 

Loudon. 

NEX'I-BLE,  a.  [L.  nexibilis.]  That  may  be  knit  to- 
gether. 

NEXT,  a. ;  superl.  of  Nigh.  [Sax.  next  or  nexsta,  from 
neh,  neah,  nigh  ;  G.  ndchst;  D.naast;  Sw.  nast;  Dan. 
lias.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place ;  that  has  no  object  intervening 
between  it  and  some  other;  immediately  preceding, 
or  preceding  in  order.  We  say,  the  next  person  be- 
fore or  after  another. 

Her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side ;  in  order  sal  die  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  Nearest  in  time  ;  as,  the  reezt  day  or  hour  ;  the 
next  day  before  or  after  Easter. 

3.  Nearest  in  degree,  quality,  rank,  right,  or  rela- 
tion ;  as,  one  man  is  next  to  another  in  excellence ; 
one  is  next  in  kindred  ;  one  is  next  in  rank  or  dig- 
nity. Assign  the  property  to  him  who  has  the  next 
claim. 

NEXT,  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  nearest  or  imme- 
diately succeeding.  It  is  not  material  who  follows 
next. 

NI'AS,  for  An  eyas,  a  young  hawk.  B.  Jonson. 

NIB,  re.  [Sax.  neb,  nebb.  See  Neb,  the  same  word 
differently  written.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a  pen. 
NTB'BA'D,  (nibd,)  a.     Having  a  nib  or  point. 
NIH'BLE,  v.  t.     [from   nib.]     To  bite  by  little  at  a 

time  ;  to  eat  slowly  or  in  small  bits.     So  sheep  are 
said  to  nibble  the  grass.  Shak. 

2.  To  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait ;  to  carp  at ;  just 
to  catch  by  biting.  Gay. 

NIB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  bite  at ;  as,  fishes  nibble  at  the  bait. 

Grew. 
2.  To   carp  at ;   to  find  fault ;   to  censure  little 
faults. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he  manifestly 
nibbles  at  a  single  passage.  Tillolson. 

NIB'BLE,  re.    A  little  bite,  or  seizing  to  bite. 

NIB'BLER,  n.  One  that  bites  a  little  at  a  time;  a 
carper. 

NIB'BLtNG.  ppr.  or  a.     Biting  in  small  bits  ;  carping. 

NIB'BLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  nibbling  manner. 

Nie-A-RA'GU  A-WOOD,  re.  The  wood  of  the  Cassal- 
pinia  echinata,  a  tree'  growing  in  Nicaragua,  in  Cen- 
tral America.     It  is  used  in  dyeing  red.  Vre. 

NICE,  a. t  [Sax.  nesc  or  Imcsc;  D.  nesch,  soft,  tender; 
G.  nasehen,  to  eat  dainties  or  sweetmeats  ;  Dan.  knas, 
dainties.] 

1.  Properly,  soft ;  whence,  delicate  ;  tender  ;  dain- 
ty ;  sweet  or  very  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  as,  a  nice 
bit ;  nice  food. 

2.  Delicate  ;  fine  ;  minutely  elegant ;  applied  to  tex- 
ture, composition,  or  color  ;  as,  cloth  of  a  nice  texture  ; 
nice  tints  of  color. 

3.  Accurate  ;  exact ;  precise ;  as,  nice  proportions  ; 
nice  symmetry ;  nice  workmanship;  nice  rules. 

4.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness  ;  as,  a  nice 
point. 

5.  Perceiving  the  smallest  difference  ;  distinguish- 
ing accurately  and  minutely  by  perception ;  as,  a  per- 
son of  nice  taste  ;  hence, 

6.  Perceiving  accurately  the  smallest  faults,  errors, 
or  irregularities;  distinguishing  and  judging  with 
exactness  ;  as,  a  nice  judge  of  a  subject ;  a  nice  dis- 
cernment. 

Our  author  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice.  Pope. 

7.  Over  scrupulous  or  exact. 

Curious,  not  knowing  ;  not  exact,  but  rare.  Pope. 

8.  Delicate ;  scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 

Of  dear  import.  Shak. 

tlear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne. 

9.  Fastidious ;  squeamish. 

And  to  taste 
Think  not  1  shall  he  nice.  Milton. 

10.  Delicate  ;  easily  injured. 

How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I  Roscommon. 

11.  Refined ;  as,  nice  and  subtle  happiness. 

Milton. 

12.  Having  lucky  hits.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

13.  Weak;  foolish  ;  effeminate.     [Obs.]    Gowcr. 

14.  Trivia]  ;  unimportant.  Shak. 
To  make  nice  ;  to  be  scrupulous.  Shak. 

NfCE'LY,  adv.  With  delicate  perception  ;  as,  to  be 
nicely  sensible. 

2.  Accurately  ;  exactly ;  with  exact  order  or  pro- 
portion ;  as,  the  parts  of  a  machine  or  building  nicely 
adjusted  ;  a  shape  nicely  proportioned  ;  a  dress  nicely 
fitted  to  the  body  ;  the  ingredients  of  a  medicine 
nicely  proportioned  and  mixed. 

3.  In  colloquial  language,  well ;  cleverly  ;  dextrous- 
ly  ;  handsomely ;  in  the  best  manner ;  as,  a  feat  is 
nicely  done. 
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NI'CENE,  a.  Pertaining  to  Nice,  a  town  of  A; 
Minor.  The  Niccne  creed  was  a  summary  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  composed  by  the  council  of  Nice  against 
Arianism,  A.  I).  325.  altered  and  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  The  council 
of  Nice  was  the  first  and  most  important  general 
council  ever  held  by  the  Christian  church.    P.  Cije. 

NICE'NESS,  n.  Delicacy  of  perception  .  the  quality 
of  perceiving  small  differences ;  as,  nicencss  of  taste. 

2.  Extreme  delicacy  ;  excess  of  scrupulousness  or 
exactness. 

Unlike  Ihe  niceneae  of  our  modern  dames.  Dryden. 

3.  Accuracy ;  minute  exactness ;  as,  niccness  of 
work  ;  nicencss  of  texture  or  proportion. 

Where's  now  the  labored  nicenesB  in  thy  dress  ?  Dryden. 

NI'CE-TY,  n.     Niceness  ;  delicacy  of  perception. 

2.  Excess  of  delicacy  ;  fastidiousness  ;  squeainish- 
ness. 

So  love  doth  loathe  disdainful  nicely.  Spenser. 

3.  Minute  difference  ;  as,  the  niceties  of  words. 

4.  Minuteness  of  observation  or  discrimination  ; 
precision.  The  connoisseur  judges  of  the  beauties 
of  a  painting  with  great  nicety. 

5.  Delicate  management ;  exactness  in  treatment. 

Love  such  nicety  requires, 

One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires. 

6.  Niceties ;  in    the  plural,    delicacies 
dainties. 

NT'CHAR,  7i.    A  plant. 

NICHE,  7i.'*  [Fr.  niche;  Sp. and  Port,  mcho  ; 
properly  a  nook,  corner,  and  nicchio,  a  shell, 
to  be  a  different  orthography  of  Noon.] 

A  cavity,  hollow,  or  recess,  within  the  thickness 
of  a  wall,  for  a  statue,  bust,  or  other  erect  ornament. 

Pope. 

NICH',ED,  (nicht,)  a.    Placed  in  a  niche.     Sedgwick. 

NICK,  ?i.  In  the  northern  mytJioldgy,  an  evil  spirit  of 
the  waters  ;  hence  the  modern  vulgar  phrase,  Old 
Mick,  the  evil  one. 

NICK,  71.  [Sw.  nick;  Dan.  nik;  D.  knik,  a  nod;  G. 
nicken,  to  nod  ;  genick,  the  nape  :  genicke,  a  contin- 
ual nodding.  The  word  seems  to  signify  a  point, 
from  shooting  forward.] 

1.  The  exact  point  of  time  required  by  necessity  or 
convenience,  the  critical  time.  V Estran ge. 

2.  [G.  knick,  a  flaw.]  A  notch  cut  into  something, 
and  hence  a  score  for  keeping  an  account ;  a  reckon- 
ing. Shak. 

3.  A  winning  throw.  Prior. 
NICK,  v.  t.     To  hit ;  to  touch  luckily  ;  to  perform  by  a 

slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky  time. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be 
improved. 

2.  To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches.     [See  Notch.] 

Shak. 

3.  To  suit,  as  lattices  cut  in  nicks.     [Obs.] 

Camden. 

4.  To  defeat,  or  cozen,  as  at  dice  ;  to  disappoint  by 
some  trick  or  unexpected  turn.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

NICK,  v  t.     [G.  knicken,  to  flaw.] 

To  notch  or  make  an  incision  in  a  horse's  tail,  to 
make  him  carrv  it  higher. 

NICK' AR-TREE,  )  re.    A  tree  of  the  genus  Guilandina, 

NICK'ER-TREE,  j  which  grows  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  bears  a  small  hard  nut  of  the  size 
of  a  small  nutmeg  ;  also  called  Bunuuc. 

NICK'A'I),  (nikt,)j>p.     Hit ;  touched  luckily. 

2.  Notched  ;  made  an  incision  in,  as  in  a  horse's 
tail. 

NICK'EL,  re.  A  metal  of  a  white  or  reddish-white 
color,  of  great  hardness,  very  difficult  to  be  purified, 
always  magnetic,  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  mallea- 
ble  and  ductile.      It  is  generally  obtained  from  its 

.  sulphuret. 

NIC'IC'EL-IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  nickel. 

NICK'ER,  n.  One  who  watches  for  opportunities  to 
pilfer  or  practice  knavery.     [A  cant  word.} 

Arbutlmot. 

NICK'ING,  ppr.  Hitting;  touching  luckily  ;  notching; 
making  an  incision  in  a  horse's  tail,  to  make  him 
carry  it  higher. 

NICK'ING,  it.  In  farriery,  an  operation  performed  on 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  to  make  him  carry  it  better. 

Fann.  Encyc. 

NICK'NACKS,  re.  pi  Small  wares;  bawbles  ;  tri- 
fles. 

NICK'NAME,  re.  [In  Fr.  niqur.  is  a  term  of  contempt. 
In  G.  necken  is  to  banter.  In  Ch.  -pr.  signifies  to  sur- 
name, to  call  by  a  name  of  reproach.] 

A  name  given  in  contempt,  derision,  or  reproach  ; 
an  opprobrious  appellation.  Bacon, 

NICK'NAME,  v.  I.  To  give  a  name  of  reproach  ;  to 
call  by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice.  Shah. 

NICK'NaM-£D,  pp.    Named  in  derision. 

NICK'NSM-ING,  ppr.  Calling  by  a  name  in  contempt 
or  derision. 

NI€-0-LA'I-TAN,  re.  A  term  applied  to  certain  cor- 
rupt persons  in  the  early  church  tit  Ephesus,  who  are 
censured  in  Rco.  ii.,  but  of  whom  little  can  be  known 
with  certainty.  Murdock. 


icked,  and  al!  accidents 
L'Eslrauge. 
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NI-CO'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  tobacco ; 
and  as  a  noun,  tobacco;  so  called  from  Nicot,  who 
first  introduced  it  into  France,  A.  D.  15(10. 

Brattde. 

NI€-Q-TIAN'I-NA, )  n.    A  concrete  or  solid   oil  ob- 

NI-CO'TIA-NINE,  (  tained  from  tobacco,  and  one 
of  its  active  principles.  It  smells  like  tobacco  smoke, 
tastes  bitterish  and  slightly  aromatic,  and  is  emi- 
nently poisonous.  Tally. 

NICO-T1N,  it.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  tobacco, 
and  one  of  its  active  principles.  In  its  purest  state, 
it  is  in  small  crystalline  plates,  which  rapidly  absorb 
moisture  and  liquefy.  Its  taste  is  very  acrid,  and 
continues  long  in  the  mouth.  It  is  eminently  poi- 
sonous. 

NI€'TATE,  v.  i.    [L.  reicfo,  to  wink.] 

To  wink.  Ray. 

Nlt:'TA-TING,        )  ppr.   or  a.     Winking.     The   nic- 

Nltl'TI-TA-TlNG,  (  titating  membrane  is  a  thin, 
pellucid  membrane,  by  which  the  process  of  winking 
is  performed  in  certain  animals. 

NIC-tY-TA^TION,  |  "•     Tno  act  of  winkinS 

NIDE,  n.     [L.  nidns,  a  nest.] 

A  brood  ;  as,  a  aide  of  pheasants.     I  Not  in  use.] 

NIDG'ET,  n.     A  dastard.     [JVot  i/i  use.]         Camden. 

NID'I-FI-CATE,  v.  i.  [L.  7iidifico,  from  nidus,  a  nest.] 
-  To  make  a  nest. 

NID-I-FI-€A'TION,  re  The  act  or  operation  of  build- 
ing a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  young  in 
the  nest.  .  Dcrham. 

NI'DING,  n.     [Sax.  pithing ;  Dan.  and'Sw.  niding.] 
A  despicable  coward  ;  a  dastard.     [Obs.] 

NI'DOR,  n.     [L.l     Scent ;  savor.  Bp.  Tai/lor. 

NI-DOR-OS'I-TY,  ji.  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roast  meat.  Floiier. 

Nl'DOR-OUS,  a.  Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of 
roasted  meat.  Bacon. 

NID'lf-LANT,  a.     [L.  nidnlor,  from  nidus,  nest.] 

In  botany,  nestling;  lying  loose  in  pulp  or  cotton, 
within  a  berry  or  pericarp.  Martyn.     Lee. 

NID-IJ-LA'TION,  7t.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the 
nest ;  as  of  a  bird.  Brown 

NI'DUS,  n.  [L.]  A  nest ;  a  repository  for  the  eggs 
of  birds,  insects,  &c. 

NIECE,  (nese,)  re.     [Fr.  niece;  Arm.  nizes,  nycs,  W. 
nith  ;  qu.     The  D.  has  nigl,  and  the  G.  nichte.] 
The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister.         Jolmson. 

NI-EL'LO,  n.  [It.]  A  species  of  ornamental  en- 
graving used  by  the  Romans  and  the  modern  Ital- 
ians, somewhat  resembling  damask-work,  made  by 
enchasing  a  black  composition,  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  silver  and  lead,  into  cavities  in  wood 
and  metals.  Elines.     P.  Cyc. 

NIF'I.E,  re.     [Norm.]     A  trifle.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

NIG'GARD,  7i.  [W.  nig,  straight,  narrow,  or  G. 
knicker,  a  niggard,  and  a  nod  or  nodding;  hiickern, 
to  haggle,  to  be  sordidly  parsimonious  ;  Dan.  guier, 
for  gniker  or  gniger,  a  niggard.  This  word  seems  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  I).  knikleen,  G.  nicken,  Dan. 
nikker,  to  nod,  and  this  to  Dan.  knikker,  to  crack  ; 
exhibiting  analogies  similar  to  those  of  wreuh,  wreck, 
and  haggle.     Aril  is  a  termination,  as  in  dotard.] 

A  miser;  a  person  meanly  cluse  and  covetous;  a 
sordid  wretch  who  saves  every  cent,  or  spends 
grudgingly. 

Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 

As  a  penurious  'niggard  of  his  wealth.  M'dlon. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretense.  Pope. 

NIG'GARD,  a.  Miserly;  meanly  covetous;  sordidly 
parsimonious.  Dr/jde/i. 

2.  Sparing  ;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Sliak. 

NIG'GARD,   v.   t.      To    stint ;    to    supply   sparingly. 

[Little  used.]  Shale. 

NIG'GARD-ISE,  re.     Niggardliness.     [Not  in  use'.] 

Spe/iser. 
NIG'GARD-ISM,  a.    Somewhat  covetous  or  niggardly. 

Johnson. 
NIG'GARD-LI-NESS,re.     Mean  covetousness  ;  sordid 
parsimony;   extreme  avarice  manifested  in  sparing 
expense. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry.  Addison. 

NIG'GARD-LY,  iz.t  Meanly  covetous  or  avaricious  ; 
sordidly  parsimonious  ;  extremely  sparing  of  ex- 
pense. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful,  it  is  not  for  the 
steward  to  be  niggardly.  Hall. 

2.  Sparing ;  wary  ;  cautiously  avoiding  profusion. 

Sidney. 
NIG'GARD-LY,  adv.     Sparingly;  with  cautious  p  ir- 

simony.  Shale. 

NIG'GARD-NESS,  re.     Niggardliness.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 
NIG'GARD-Y,  re.     Niggardliness.     [Not  used.) 
NIG'GLE,  v.  t.  and  i.     To  mock  ;  to  trifle  with.     [Not 

in  use.]  Beaum.  S(  Fl. 

NIG'GL£D,  (nig'gld,)  pp.    Trifled  With. 
NIG'GLER,  n.    One  who  niggles  at  any  handiwork. 

S/nart. 
NIG'GLING,  ppr.    Mocking. 
NIGH,  (nl,)  a.     [Sax    lieah,  neahg,  neh,  for  nig;   G. 
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nahe,  nigh.  This  is  the  G.  nach,  D.  na,  a  preposition 
signifying  to,  on,  or  after,  that  is,  approaching, 
pressing  on,  making  toward  ;  D.  iiaaJien,  to  approach  ; 
W.  nig,  strait,  narrow.] 

1.  Near ;  not  distant  or  remote  in  place  or  time. 
The  loud  tumult  shows  the  battle  mgh.  Prior. 
When  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  sununel  is 

nigh.-t.lM.  ixiv.    . 

2.  Closely  allied  by  blood  ;  as,  a  nigh  kinsman. 

K/tolles. 

3.  Easy  to  be  obtained  or  learnt ;  of  easy  access. 

The  word  is  very  nigh  to  thee.  —  Dent.  xxx. 

4.  Ready  to  support,  to  forgive,  or  to  aid  and 
defend. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  to  them  who  are  of  a  broken  heart. —  Pa. 

5.  Close  in  fellowship ;  intimate  in  relation. 

Ye  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  —  £ph.  ii. 

6.  Near  in  progress  or  condition.     Heb.  vi. 
NIGH,  (nT,)  adv.    Near;  at  a  small  distance  in  place 

or  time,  or  in  the  course  of  events. 

He  was  sick,  nigh  to  death.  —  Phil.  ii. 

2.  Near  to  a  place. 

He  drew  nigh.  Mhlon. 

3.  Almost ;  near.     Hp  was  nigh  dead. 

Nigh  is  never  a  preposition.  In  the  phrase,  "  Nigh 
this  recess,  with  terror  they  survey,"  there  is  an  ellip- 
sis of  to.     They,  nigh  to  this  recess,  survey,  &.c. 

NIGH,  (n!,)  v.  i.  To  approach  ;  to  advance  or  draw 
near.     [Not  used.]  Hubberd. 

NIGH'LY,  (nl'ly,)  adv.    Nearly;  within  a  little. 

A  cube  and  a  sphere  nighly  of  the  same  bigness.     [Not  used'] 

Locke. 

NIGH'NESS,  (nl'ness.)  re.  Nearness ;  proximity  in 
place,  time,  or  degree. 

NIGHT,  (rate,)  n.  [Sax.  niht;  Goth,  nahts;  D.  nagt ; 
G.  nacht ;  Sw.  natt j  Dan.  rear,  contracted  ;  L.  noz  ; 
Gr.  vo^  ;  Sp.  nor  he  ;  Port,  nuite ;  It.  notte;  Fr.  nvit  ; 
Ir.  nocht ;  Russ  nock ;  Slav,  nosch ;  Sans,  niscka. 
The  sense  may  tie  dark,  black,  or  it  may  be  the  de- 
cline of  the  da  ,  from  declining,  departing,  like  the 
Shemitic  :ny-J 

1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  when  the  sun  is 
beneath  the  horizon,  or  the  time  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise. 

2.  The  time  after  the  close  of  life ;  death.  John  ix. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  nigkt.  Dryden. 

3.  A  state  of  ignorance ;  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness  ;  heathenish  ignorance.     Roin.  xiii. 

4.  Adversity  ;  a  state  of  affliction  and  distress. 
Is.  xxi. 

5.  Obscurity ;  a  state  of  concealment  from  the  eye 
or  the  mind  ;  unintelligibleness. 

Nature  and  nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 

/re  the  night ;  suddenly  ;  unexpectedly.     Luke  xii. 
To-night ;  in  this  night.     To-night  the  moon  will 
be  eclipsed. 
NIGHT'-AN"GLING,  (nite'nng'gling,)  re.      The  an- 
gling for  or  catching  fish  in  the  night.  Encyc. 
NIGHT'-BIRD,  re.     A  bird  that  flies  only  in  the  night. 

Hall. 
NIGHT'-I3LOOM-ING,  a.     Blooming  in  the  night. 
NlGHT'-BORN,  a.     Produced  in  darkness. 
NIGHT'-BRAWL-ER,  re.     One  who  excites  brawls, 

or  makes  a  tumult  tit  night.  Shak. 

NIGHT'C  AP,  n.    A  cap  worn  in  bed  or  m  undress. 

Swift. 
NlGHT'-€RoW,  're.    A  bird  that  cries  in  the  night. 

Shak. 
NIGHT'-DEW,  re.    The  dew  formed  in  the  night. 

Dryden. 
NIGHT'-DOG,  re.    A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night,  used 

by  deer-stealers.  Shak. 

NIGHT'-DRESS,  re.     A  dress  worn  at  night.    Pope. 
NIGHT'ED.  (nit'ed,)  a.     Darkened;  clouded;  black. 

[Little  used/]  Shale. 

NIGHT'FALL,  re.    The  close  of  the  day  ;  evening. 

Swift 
NIGHT'-FAR-ING,  a.     Traveling  in  the  night. 

Gay. 

NIGHT'-FIRE,  re.      Ignis  fatuus  ;  Will-with-a-wisp  , 

Jack-with-a-lantern.  Herbert. 

2.  Fire  burning  in  the  night.  Irving. 

NIGHT'-FLV,  re.     An  insect  that  flies  in  the  night. 

Shak. 
NIGHT'-FLY-ER,  re.      An   insect  that  flies   in   the 

night. 
NIGHT'-FOUND-ER-£D,  (nlt'found-erd,)  a.    Lost  or 

distressed  in  the  night.  Milton. 

NICHT'GOWN,  re.    A  loose  gown  used  for  undress. 

Addison. 
NIGHT'-IIAG,  ?t.    A  witch  supposed  to  wander  in 

the  night.  Milton. 

NIGHT'-HAWK,  re.  A  well-known  bird  of  the  Uni- 
ted States',  Caprimulgus  Americanus,  allied  to  the 
night-jar.  It  hunts  its  prey  toward  evening,  and 
often,  diving  down  perpendicularly,  produces  a  hol- 
■  low,  jarring  sound,  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel. 
NIGllT'-HER-ON,  re.  A  wading  bird,  of  the  genus 
Nycticorax,  (Ardea,  Linn.,)  allied  to  the  herons  and 
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bitterns.    It  seeks  its  food  in  the  evening,  when  it 
utters -a  disagreeable,  croaking  noise. 

P.  Cyc.     Ellin.  Cyc. 

NlGHT'IN-GALE,  ».*  [Sax.  nihtegdle ;  Sw.  nacliter- 
gal;  D.  nagtegaal ;  G.  nachtigall ;  Dan.  natter  gal , 
composed  of  night  and  Sax.  galan,  to  sing.] 
*1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  at  night,  of  the  genus 
Philomela  Motacilla  ;  Philomela,  or  Philomel.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  vocal  powers.  Shak.     Waller. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment.  Shak. 

NrGHT'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  night,  or  attached  to 
the  night. 

NiGHT'-JaR,  7i.  A  British  bird,  Caprimulgus  Euro- 
pieus,  also  called  Goat-sucker,  distinguished  by  the 
wide  gape  of  its  beak.  It  hunts  its  prey  in  the  dusk, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like 
the  jarring  of  a  spinning-wheel.  It  is  allied  to  the 
night-hawk.  P.  Cyc. 

NIGHT' LESS,  a.     Having  no  night. 

NlGHT'LY,  a.  Done  by  night  ;  happening  in  the 
night,  or  appearing  in  the  night ;  as,  nightly  sports  ; 
nightly  dews. 

2.  Done  every  night.  The  watch  goes  his  nightly 
round. 

NlGHT'LY,  (nite'le,)  adv.    By  night. 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

Nightly  I  visit.  Milton. 

2.  Every  night.  Addison. 

NIGHT'-MAN,  n.  One  who  empties  privies  in  cities 
by  night. 

NIGHT' MARE,  n.  [night  and  Sax.  mora,  incubus, 
nightmare.  Mara  may  be  from  the  root  of  merran, 
to  stop,  to  hinder,  (see  Moor  ;)  or  it  may  be  the  Rab- 
binic N^D,  an  evil  spirit  or  demon.  The  common 
spelling,  nightmare,  is  erroneous,  and  tends  to  mis- 
lead the  reader.] 

Incubus  •  a  sensation  in  sleep  resembling  the  pres- 
sure of  a  weight  on  the  breast,  generally  seeming  to  be 
that  of  some  hideous  monster  or  phantom,  interrupt- 
ing the  sleep  with  violent  struggl-  ami  tremor. 

NIGHT'-PIkCE,  (nlte'pees,)  n.  \  piece  of  painting 
so  colored  as  to  be  supposed  seen    iy  candle-light. 

NlGHT'-RAIL,  n.  [night  and  Sax.  regt,  or  rather 
hrazgle,  a  garment  or  robe.] 

A"  loose  robe  or  garment  worn  over  the  dress  at 
night.     [Not  used.]  Addison. 

NlGHT'-RA-VioN,  n.  A  bird  of  ill  omen  that  cries 
in  the  night ;  the  night-heron. 

Spenser.     Shale.     Edin.  Encyc. 

NIGHT'-REST,  n.     Rest  or  repose  at  night.      Shak. 

NIGHT'-ROB-BER,  re.  One  that  robs  or  steals  in  the 
night.  Spenser. 

NIGHT'-RuLE,  n.     A  tumult  or  frolic  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'SHaDE,  71.     [Sax.  nihtscada.]  [Shak. 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Solatium.  The  deadly  night- 
shade is  of  the  genus  Atropa  ;  the  American  night- 
shade of  the  genus  Phytolacca  ;  the  bastard  nightshade 
of  the  genus  Rtvina  ;  the  enchanter's  nightshade  of  the 
genus  Circtea ;  the  Malabar  nightshade  of  the  genus 
Basella  ;  and  the  three-leaved  nightshade  of  the  genus 
Trillium.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

NIGHT'-SHrN-ING,  a.  Shining  in  the  night;  lumi- 
nous in  darkness.  WUJdns. 

NIGHT'-SHRlEK,  (nlte'shreek,)  n.  A  shriek  or  out- 
cry in  the  night.  Shak. 

Nt'GHT'-SOIL,  n.  The  contents  of  necessaries;  so 
called  because  collected  in  cities,  and  earned  away 
as  a  manure  by  night. 

NIGHT'-SPELL,  n.  A  charm  against  accidents  at 
night.  Chaucer. 

NIGHT'-TRIP-PING,  a.  Tripping  about  in  the  night ; 
as,  a  night-tripping  fairy.  Shale. 

NIGHT'-VIS-ION,  (nlte'vizh-un,)  n.  A  vision  at 
night. 

NTGHT'-WaK-ING,  a.    Watching  in  the  night. 

NlGHT'-WALK,  (nlte'wawk,)  n.  A  walk  in  the 
ev.  ning  or  night.  Walton. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ER,  n.  One  that  walks  in  his  sleep; 
a  somnambulist. 

2.  One  thnt  roves  about  in  the  night  for  evil  pur- 
poses.   Nurht-malkcrs  are  punishable  by  law. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ING,  a.     Roving  in  the  night. 

NIGHT'-WALK-ING,  n.  Walking  in  one's  sleep  ; 
somnambulism. 

2.  A  roving  in  the  streets  at  night  with  evil  de- 
sigus. 

NlGHT'-WAN-DER-ER,  n.    One  roving  at  night. 

S/uik. 

NIGHT'- WAN-DER-ING,  a.  Wandering  in  the  night. 

Shak. 

NIGHT'-WAR-BLING,  a.  Warbling  or  singing  in 
the  night.  "  Milton. 

NIGHT'WARD,  a.     Approaching  toward  night. 

Milton. 

NIGHT'-WATOH,  (nite'wotch,)  n.     A  period  in  the 
.night,  as  distinguished  by  the  rhange  of  the  watch. 
Night-mutches,  however,  in  the  Psalms,  seems  to  mean 
the" night,  or  time  of  sleep  in  general. 
2.  A  watch  or  guard  in  the  night. 

NTGllT'-VVATCH-ER,  n.  One  that  watches  in  the 
night  with  evil  designs. 

NIGHT'-WITCH,  n  A  night-hag ;  a  witch  that  ap- 
pears in  the  night. 
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NI-GRES'CENT,  a.     [L.  nigresco,  to  grow  black.] 
Growing  black;    changing  to  a  black  color;    ap- 
proaching to  blackness. 

NI'GRINE",  n.  An  ore  of  titanium,  found  in  black 
grains  or  rolled  pieces.  Ure. 

NI'HIL  AL'BUM,  7i.  [L.,  white  nothing.]  In  chem- 
istry, a  name  formerly  given  to  the  flowers  or  white 
oxyd  of  zinc,  a  woolly-looking,  white  matter,  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  zinc,  and  so  minutely  divided 
as  to  be  carried  up  mechanically  and  float  in  the  air. 

Ure. 

NI'HIL  DE'BET,  [L.,  he  owes  nothing.]  A  plea  de- 
nying a  debt. 

NI'HIL  DI'CIT,  [L.,  he  says  nothing.]  In  law,  a 
judgment  by  nihil  Uicit,  is  when  the  defendant  makes 
no  answer. 

NI'HIL-ISM,  n.     Nothingness  ;  nihility.        Dwight. 

Nl-HfL'I-TY,  n.    [L.  nihilum,  nihil,  nothing  ;  ne  and 
llilum.] 
Nothingness  ;  a  state  of  being  nothing.      Watts. 

NIL  DES-PE-RAN'DUM,  [L.]  Let  there  be  no  de- 
sprtir.     The  phrase  was  originally, 

NIL  DES-PK-RAN'DUM  DE  RE-PUB' LI-CA.  Let 
there  be  no  despair  respecting  the  commonwealth  or 
state. 

NILL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  nillan,  that  is,  ne,  not,  and  willan,  to 
will ;  L.  nolo  ;  nc  and  volo.] 
Not  to  will  ;  to  refuse  ;  to  reject.    [Obs.]     Spenser. 

NILL,  v.  i.     To  be  unwilling.  Shak. 

NILL,  n.  The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in  trying  and 
melting  the  ore  Johnson. 

NI-LOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  NitAoc,  Nile,  and  pcrpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  Nile  during  the  flood. 

NT  LOT'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Itiver  Nile  in 
Egypt. 

NLM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  neman,  niman,  Goth,  niman,  J),  nee- 
men,  G.  nehmen,  to  take.] 

To  take  ;  to  steal ;  to  filch.     [Obs.] 

Hudibras.     ISEstrange. 

NIM'BLE,  a.t  [Q_u.  W.  nwyv,  liveliness.  In  Dan.  nem 
is  sharp,  acute.] 

Light  and  quick  in  motion  ;  moving  with  ease  and 
celerity  ;  lively  ;  swift.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  mo- 
tions of  the  feet  and  hands,  sometimes  to  other 
things  ;  as,  a  nimble  boy  ;  the  nitreWe-footed  deer. 

Through  the  mid  seas  the  nunble  pinnace  sails.  Pope. 

NIM'BLE-FOOT-ED,  a.    Running  with  speed  ;  light 

of  foot. 
NLM'BLE-NESS,  n.    Lightness  and  agility  in  motion  ; 
quickness  ;  celerity  ;  speed  ;   swiftness.      It  implies 
lightness  and  springiness. 

The  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet. 

Sidney. 
Ovid  ranged  over  Parnassus  with  great  nimbleness  and  agiijty. 

Addison. 
N I M' BLESS,  71.     Nimbleness.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

NIM'BLE-WIT-TED,  a.     Quick  ;  ready  to  speak. 

Bacon. 
NIM'BLY,  adv.    With  agility ;  with  light,  quick  mo- 
tion. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber.  Shak. 

NIM'BUS,  re.  [L.]  A  circle  or  disk  of  rays  of  light 
around  the  heads  of  divinities,  saints,  and  sovereigns, 
upon  medals,  pictures,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  name  given  to  the  rain-cloud, 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  clouds.  Olmsted. 

NI-MT'E-TY,  n.     [L.  riimwtas.] 

The  state  of  being  too  much.     [Not  in  use.] 

NIM'MER,  re.     [Sax.  niman,  to  take.] 

A  thief      [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras 

NIN'OOM-POOP,  7t.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  L 
■nun  compos,  not  of  sound  mind.] 

A  fool ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  trifling  dotard.  [A  low 
word.]  Addison. 

NINE,  a.  [Goth,  niun  ;  G.ncun;  Sv/.nijo;  Dan.  ni ; 
L.  nanus  ;  probably  contracted,  as  the  Sax.  is  nigan, 
and  the  Dutch  nigen,  Hindoo  now,  Burman  no,  or 
nonam.] 

Denoting  the  number  composed  of  eight  and  one  ; 
as,  nine  men  ;  nine  days. 

NINE,  n.  The  number  composed  of  eight  and  one; 
or  the  number  less  by  a  unit  than  ten  ;  three  times 
three. 

The  nine  ;  among  English  poets,  the  nine  Muses. 

NlNE'FoLD,  a.     Nine  times  repeated.  Milton. 

NINE'-HoLES,  ;i.  A  game  in  which  holes  are  made 
in  the  ground,  into  winch  a  pellet  is  to  be  bowled. 

Drayton. 

NINE'-MEN'S-MOR'RIS,  71.     See  Morris. 

NiNE'PENCE,  «.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  nine 
pence. 

NTNE'-PINS,  71.  A  play,  originally,  with  nine  pins  or 
pieces  of  wood  set  on  end,  at  which  a  bowl  is  rolled 
for  throwing  them  down.  We  say,  to  play  at  nine- 
pins, or  a  game  at  nine-pins.  In  the  United  States, 
ten  pins  are  sometimes  used  for  this  game. 

NTNE'-SOoRE,  (i.  Noting  nine  times  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty.     [See  Score.] 

NINE'-SGoltE,  7i.  The  number  of  nine  times 
twenty. 

NIN'E'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  nigantijne,] 


NIT 

Noting  the   number  of  7it7ic  and  ten  united;  as, 
nineteen  vears. 
NINE'TEENTH,  a.     [Sax.  nigantothe.] 

The  ordinal  of  nineteen  ;  designating  nineteen. 
NINE'TI-ETH,  a.     The  ordinal  of  ninety. 
NINE'TY,  a.    Nine  times  ten;  as,  71171^7/ years. 

i  -.£- 
NIN'NY,  n.     [Sp.  nino ;  L.  nanus,  a  dwarf;  Ar.  U  L5 
nana,  weak  in  mind.] 

A  fool  ;  a  simpleton.  Swift. 

NIN'NY-HAM-MER,  ?i.    A  simpleton.     [Little  used.] 

Arbuthnct. 
NINTH,  a.     [Sax.  nigetha,  nigotha ;  but  ninth'  in  Eng- 
lish is  formed  directly  from  71171c,-  Sw.  nijnde.] 

The  ordinal  of  nine;  designating  the  numbernine, 
the  next  preceding  ten  ;  as,  the  ninth  day  or  month. 
NINTH,  77.     A  ninth  part. 

2.  In  music,  an  interval  containing  an  octave,  with 
a  tone  or  semitone  additional. 
NrNTH'LY,  adv.     In  the  ninth  place. 
Nl-o'BI-UM,  71.    [from  Niobe.]    A  metal  recently  dis- 
.   covered  in  Columbite. 

NIP,  v.  t.  [D.  knippen,  to  nip,  to  clip,  to  pinch  ;  Sw. 
knipa  ;  G.  kneif,  a  knife,  a  nipping  tool ;  kneifen,  to  nip, 
to  cut  off,  to  pinch  ;  kniff,  a  pinch,  a  nipping-  knipp, 
a  fillip,  a  snap  ;  W.  evewiaw,  to  clip.  These  words 
coincide  with  knife,  Sax.  cnif,  Fr.  ganif,  or  canif.] 

1.  To  cut,  bite,  or  pinch  off  the"  end  or  nib,  or  to 
pinch  off  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  word  is 
used  in  both  senses;  the  former  is  probably  the  true 
sense.    Hence, 

2.  To  cut  off  the  end  of  any  thing ;  to  clip,  as  with 
a  knife  or  scissors  ;  as,  to  nip  off  a  shoot  or  twig. 

3.  To  blast;  to  kill  or  destroy  the  end  of  any 
thing;  hence,  to  kill;  as,  the  frost  has  nipped  the 
corn  ;  the  leaves  are  nipped  ,■  the  plant  was  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Hence,  to  7iip  in  the  bud,  is  to  kill  or  de- 
stroy in  infancy  or  youth,  or  in  the  first  stage  of 
growth. 

4.  To  pinch,  bite,  or  affect  the  extremities  of  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  nipping  frost ;  hence,  to  pinch  or  bite  in 
general ;  to  ch*eck  growth. 

5.  To  check  circulation. 

When  blood  is  nipt.     [Unusual.]  Shale. 

6.  To  bite  ;  to  vex. 

And  sharp  remorse  liis  heart  did  prick  and  nip.  Spenser. 

7.  To  satirize  keenly  ;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 

Hubberd. 
NIP,  71.    A  seizing  or  closing  in  upon ;  as,  in  the  north- 
ern seas,  the  nip  of  the  ice. 

2.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth.  Ascham. 

3.  A  small  cut,  or  a  cutting  off  the  end. 

4.  A  blast;  a  killing  of  the  ends  of  plants;  de- 
struction by  frost. 

5.  A  biting  sarcasm  ;  a  taunt.  Stepney. 

6.  A  sip  or  small  draught ;  as,  a  nip  of  toddy.  [G. 
nipnen,  Dan.  nipper,  to  sip.] 

NIP'P-ED,  (nipt,)  )  pp.     Pinched;  bit;  cropped;  blast- 
NIPT,  (      ed. 

NIP'PER,  n.     A  satirist.     [Not  nsed.]  Ascham. 

2.  A  fore  tooth  of  a  horse.    The  nippers  ate  four. 
NIP'PEH-KIN,  71.    A  small  cup. 
NIP'PERS,  n.  pi.     Small  pincers. 
NIP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.     Pinching  ;  pinching  off;  biting 

off  the  end  ;  cropping;  clipping;  blasting;  killing. 
NIP'PING-LY,  adv.  With  bitter  sarcasm.  Johnson. 
NIP'PLE,  71.     [Sax.  nypele  ;  dim.  of  nib,  neb.] 

1.  A  teat ;  a  dug ;  the  spongy  protuberance  by 
which  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  females. 

.R<777.     Encyc. 

2.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated. Dcrham. 

NIP'PLE-WORT,  71.  An  herb  of  the  genus  Lapsana, 
formerly  used  as  an  external  application  to  the  breasts 
of  women.  Loudon. 

NIS,  [Sax.]     Is  not.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Ni'SAN,  77.     [Heb.  and  Ch.  p'a] 

A  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar,  the  first  month 
of  the  sacred  year,  and  seventh  of  the  civil  year,  an- 
swering to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April.  It  was  originally  called  Abib,  but  began  to  be 
called  Nisan  after  the   captivity. 

Qcscnius.     P.  Cyc. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,  71.  [L.]  In  law,  a  writ  which  lies  in 
cases  where  the  jury,  being  impanneled  and  returned 
before  the  justices  of  the  bench,  one  of  the  parties 
requests  to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  county, 
that  the  cause  may  be  tried  before  the  justices  of  the 
same  county.  The  purport  of  the  writ  is,  that  the 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  bring  to  Westminster  tiie 
men  impanneled  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  justices, 
nisi  prius,  that  is,  unless  the  justices  shall  first  come 
into  the  county  to  lake  assizes.  Hence  the  courts 
directed  to  try  matters  of  fact  in  the  several  counties 
are  called  Courts  of  Nisi  Prius,  or  Nisi  Prius  Courts. 
In  some  of  the  United  States,  similar  courts  are  es- 
tablished, with  powers  defined  by  statute. 

NIT,  71.     [Sax.  hnitu :  G.  niss  ;  O.  neet ;  S w.  gnct ;  Dan. 
gnid  ;  W.  nezen,  ncz.] 
The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect. 

Dcrham, 
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NO 

NI'TEN-CY,  ?(.     [from  L.  niteo,  to  slime.] 

1  Brightness  ;  luster.     [Little  used.] 

2  [L.  v.itor,  to  strive.]     Endeavor;  effort;  spring 
to  expand  itself.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

NI'TER,  j  w.    [Fr.  nitre;  Sp.  and  It.  nitro ;  L.  nitrum; 
NI'TEE,  j       Gr.   virpov  ;   Heb.  and   Syr.   in:  ;  Ar. 


DSL 
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nitrona.   In  Hebrew,  the  verb  under  which 


this  word  appears  signifies  to  spring,  leap,  shake, 
and  to  strip  or  loose  ;  in  Ch.  to  strip,  or  to  fall  off; 
in  Syriac,  the  same  ;  in  Sam.  to  keep,  to  watch  or 
guard  ;  in  Ar.  the  same  ;  in  Eth.  to  shine.] 

A  salt,  called  also  Saltpeter,  [stone-salt,]  and  in 
the  modern  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  Nitrate  of 
Potassa.  It  exists  in  large  quantities  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  is  continually  furmed,  in 
inhabited  places,  on  walls  sheltered  from  rain,  and 
in  all  situations  where  animal  matters  are  decom- 
posed, under  stables  and  barns,  &c.  It  is  of  great 
use  in  the  arts  ;  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder, and  is  useful  in  medicines,  in  preserving 
meat,  butter,  &c.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  and 
has  an  acrid,  bitterish  taste.        Hooper.     Fourcroy. 

NITII'ING,  n.  [Sax.]  A  coward  ;  a  dastard  ;  a  pol- 
troon.    [See  Nidinq.I 

NIT'ID,  a.     [L.  nitidust] 

1.  Bright ;  lustrous  ;  shining.  Boyle. 

2.  Gay  ;  spruce  ;  fine  ;  applied  to  persons.  [Little 
used.]  Reeve. 

NI'TRATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  nitrate  of  soda. 

Lavoisier.     Fourcroy. 

NT'TRa-TED,  a.    Combined  with  nitric  acid. 

NI'TRE,  n.     See  Niter. 

Ni'TRIC,  a.  Impregnated  with  nitric  acid.  Nitric 
acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  or  azote,  in 
the  proportions  of  five  equivalents  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter. 

Nitric  oiyd  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter. 

NI-TRI-FI-€a'TION,  n.  The  process  of  forming  or 
converting  into  niter. 

NI'TRf-FY,  V.  t.     [niter  and  L.  facto.] 
To  convert  into  niter. 

NT'TRITE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  nitrous  acid  with  a  base. 

Nl'TRO-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  virpov,  niter,  and  yet/vaw,  to 
produce.] 

That  element  which  is  the  basis  of  nitric  acid  and 
the  principal  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air.  In  a  pure 
state,  it  is  a  colorless  gas,  wholly  devoid  of  smell  and 
taste.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  the 
year  1772.     [See  Azote.] 

NT-TROG'E-NOUS,  «.    Pertaining  to  nitrogen. 

NI-TRO-LEu'Cie,  a.  Designating  a  supposed  acid, 
obtained  from  leucine  acted  on  by  nitric  acid.  It  is 
now  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  and 
leucine,  and  therefore  is  not  properly  an  acid. 

Braconnot. 

NT-TROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  virpov  and  pcrpcto,  to 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quality  or  value 
of  niter.  lire. 

NI-TRO-MU-RI-AT'ie,  a.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  is 
formed  by  mixing  nitric  and  muriatic  (or  hydroch- 
loric) acid,  and  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  chlorine.  It  was  formerly  called  aqua  rcgia,  from 
its  solvent  power  over  gold,  the  king  of  the  metals. 

Brande. 

Nl'TROUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  niter;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  niter,  or  resembling  it.  Nitrous  acid  is 
one  of  the  compounds  formed  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  a  lower  proportion 
than  that  in  which  the  same  elements  form  nitric  acid. 
Nitrous  oxyd  ;  sometimes,  from  its  effects  on  the 
animal  system  when  inhaled,  called  exhilarating  or 
laughing  gas;  a  gas  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 

NI'TRY,  a.  Nitrous;  pertaining  to  niter;  producing 
niter.  Gay. 

NIT'TER,  n.  [from  nit.]  The  horse  bee,  that  depos- 
its nits  on  horses.  Med.  Repos. 

NIT'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  nitty.]     Lousily.     [Not  used.] 

Hayward. 

NIT'TY,  a.  [from  nit.]  Full  of  nits;  abounding 
with  nits.  Johnson. 

NI'  VAL,  a.     [L.  nivalis,  from  nix,  nivis,  snow.] 

Abounding  with  snow;  snowy.    [Not  used.]   Diet. 

NIV'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  niveus.] 

Snowy  ;  resembling  snow  ;  partaking  of  the  qual- 
ities of  snow.  Brown. 

NI-ZAM',  n  The  title  of  one  of  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India. 

NO  ;  an  abbreviation  of  number,  Fr.  nombre ;  as,  No,  8, 
No.  10 

No,  adv.  [Sax.  no  or  tic  ;  W.  na ;  Russ.  ne ;  Sans,  na ; 
Pers.  Zend,  w/.l 

1.  A  word  or  denial  or  refusal,  expressing  a  nega- 
tive, and  equivalent  to  nay  and  not.  When  it  ex- 
presses a  negative  answer,  it  is  opposed  to  Yes  or 
Yea.     Will  you  go  ?    No. 


NOB 

It  is  frequently  used  in  denying  propositions,  and 
opposed  to  affirmation  or  concession.  "  That  I  may 
prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law  or 
yio."  Exod.  xvi.  No,  ill  this  use,  is  deemed  less  el- 
gant  than  not,  but  the  use  is  very  general. 

2.  After  another  negative,  it  repeats  the  negation 
with  great  emphasis. 

There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  —  Rom.  iii.    1  Cor.  v. 
Sometimes  it  follows  an  affirmative  proposition  in 
like  manner,  but  still  it  denies  with  emphasis,  and 
gives  force  to  the  following  negative. 

To  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour. — 

Gal.  ii. 
Sometimes  it  begins  a  sentence  with  alike  emphat- 
ical  signification,  strengthening  the  following  nega- 
tive. 

No,  net  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 

So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dyes.  Waller. 

3.  Net  in  any  degree ;  as,  710  longer  ;  710  shorter  ; 
no  more  ;  no  less. 

4.  When  710  is  repeated,  it  expresses  negation  or 
refusal  with  emphasis  ;  as,  710,  710. 

No,  a.    Not  any ;  none. 

Let  there  be  710  strife  between  thee  and  me.  —  Gen.  xiii. 

2.  Not  any  ;  not  one. 

Thou  shalt  worship  710  other  God.  — Ex.  xxxiv. 

3.  When  it  precedes  where,  as  in  710  where,  it  may 
be  considered  as  adverbial,  though  originally  an  ad- 
jective. 

NO-a'CHI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Noah,  the  patriarch, 
or  to  his  time.  Phillips,  Geol. 

NOB,  n.     The  head.     f/7t  ridicule.     M  low  word.] 

NO-BIL'IA-RY,  n.  [See  Noble.]  A  history  of  no- 
ble families.  Encyc. 

NO-BIL'1-TaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  nobilito.     See  Noble.] 
To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble. 

NO-BIL-I-Ta'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  making  noble. 

More. 

NO-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [L.  nobilitas.] 

1.  Dignity  of  mind  ;  greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  that 
elevation  of  soul  which  comprehends  bravery,  gen- 
erosity, magnanimity,  intrepidity,  and  contempt  of 
every  thing  that  dishonors  character. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of  her  courage 

prevailed  over  it.  Sidney. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  control, 
And  named  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul.  Dryden. 

2.  Antiquity  of  family  ;  descent  from  noble  ances- 
tors ;  distinction  by  blood,  usually  joined  with  riches. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  I  fell  on  the  same  argument 
of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  blood  and  titles,  in  the  story 
of  JSigismunda.  Dryden. 

3.  The  qualities  which  constitute  distinction  of 
rank  in  civil  society,  according  to  the  customs  or  laws 
of  the  country;  that  eminence  or  dignity  which  a 
man  derives  from  birth  or  title  conferred,  and  which 
places  him  in  an  order  above  common  men.  In  Great 
Britain,  nobility  is  extended  to  five  ranks,  those  of 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron. 

4.  The  persons  collectively  who  enjoy  rank  above 
commoners  ;  the  peerage  ;  as,  tiie  English  nobility  ; 
French,  German,  Russian  nobility. 

NO'BLE,  o.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  noble;  Port,  nobre ;  It.  710- 
bile  ;  L.  nobilii,  from  nosco,  novi,  to  know.] 

1.  Great ;  elevated  ;  dignified  ;  being  above  every 
thing  tiiat  can  dishonor  reputation  ;  as,  a  11001? mind  ; 
a  noble  courage  ;  7100/e  deeds  of  valor.  Milton. 

2.  Exalted  ;  elevated  ;  sublime. 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crowned,  belong 

To  nobler  puels  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden. 

3.  Magnificent;  stately;  splendid;  as,  a  noble  par- 
ade ;  a  7100/e  edifice. 

4.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family ;  as,  7ioWc  by 
descent. 

5.  Distinguished  from  commoners  by  rank  and 
title  ;  as,  a  noble  personage. 

6.  Free  ;  generous  ;  liberal ;  as,  a  noble  heart. 

7.  Principal ;  capital ;  as,  the  noble  parts  of  the 
body.  Johnson. 

8.  Ingenuous;  candid;  of  an  excellent  disposi- 
tion ;  ready  to  receive  truth.    Jlcts  xvii. 

9.  Of  the  best  kind  ;  choice  ;  excellent ;  a3,  a  710- 
ble  vine.     Jer.  ii. 

Noble  metals;  a  name  given  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum.  lire. 

NO'BLE,  7i.  A  person  of  rank  above  a  commoner ;  a 
nobleman  ;  a  peer ;  as,  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, or  baron. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  person  of  honorable  family,  or 
distinguisned  by  station.    Exod.  xxiv.    Neh.  vi. 

3.  Formerly,  a  gold  coin,  but  now  a  money  of  ac- 
count, value  6s.  8d.  sterling,  or  $1.48  cts.     Camden. 

No'BLE-MAN,  71.  A  noble  ;  a  peer  ;  one  who  enjoys 
rank  above  a  commoner,  either  by  virtue  of  birth,  by 
office,  or  patent.  Dryden. 

No'BLE-NESS,  71.  Greatness  ;  dignity ;  ingenuous- 
ness ;  magnanimity  ;  elevation  of  mind  or  of  condi- 
tion, particularly  of  the  mind. 

His  purposes  ore  full  of  honesty,  nobleness,  and  integrity. 

Taylor. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton. 

The  nobleness  of  life  is  to  do  this.  Stuik. 


NOD 

2.  Distinction  by  birth  ;  honor  derived  from  a  no- 
No'BLER,  a.     More  noble.  [ble  ancestry. 

NO-BLESS',      (         rr,         ,,  ,        ~  ,,       , 

NO  BLFSSF'    t  n'     [     ''  naulesse,  from  Sp.  noblcza.] 

1.  The  nobility  ;  persons  of  noble  rank  collective- 
ly ;  including  males  and  females.  Dryden. 

2.  Dignity  ;  greatness ;  noble  birth  or  condition 
[In  these  senses,  not  now  used.]     Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 

No'BLEST,  a.     Most  noble. 
N6'BLE-WOM-AN,  71.    A  female  of  noble  rank. 

Cavendish. 
No'BLY,  adv.    Of  noble  extraction  ;  descended  from 
a  family  of  rank  ,  as,  nobly  born  or  descended. 

Dryden. 

2.  With  greatness  of  soul ;  heroically  ;  with  mag- 
nanimity ;  as,  a  deed  nobly  done.  He  nobly  preferred 
death  to  disgrace. 

3.  Splendidly  ;  magnificently.  He  was  nobly  en- 
tertained. 

Where  could  an  emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged  as 
in  the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalted  a 
monument?  Addison. 

No'BOD-Y,  71.    [710  and  body.]    No  person  ;  no  one. 

Swift. 
No'CENT,  a.     [L.  nocens,  from  noceo,  to  hurt,  from 
striking.     See  Annoy.] 

Hurtful;  mischievous;  injurious;  doing  hurt;  as 
nocent  qualities.  Watts. 

No'CENT-LY,  adv.     Hurtfully  ;  injuriously. 
No'CIVE,  a.     [L.  nocivus.] 

Hurtful ;  injurious.  Hooker 

NOCK,  11.     A  notch.     [Obs.]     [See  Notch.] 
NOCK,  v.  t.    To  place  in  the  notch.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
NOC-TAM-BU-La'TION,  ?i.     [L.  nox,  night,  and  am- 
bulo,  to  walk.] 
A  rising  from  bed  and  walking  in  sleep.    Bcddoes. 
NOC-TAM'BU-LIST,  71.      One  who  rises  from  bed 
and  walks  in  his  sleep.     Arbuthnot  uses  noctambulo 
in  the  same  sense  ;  but  it  is  a  less  analogical  word. 
NOC-TID'I-AE,  n.     [L.  nox,  night,  ai+dies,  day.] 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day.     [Little  used.] 

Holder. 
NOC-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  nox,  night,  and  fcro,  to 

bring.]     Bringing  night.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

NOe-TIL'lI-eA,  re.  [L.  nox,  night,  and  luceo,  to 
shine.] 

A  species  of  phosphorus  which  shines  in  darkness 
without  the  previous  aid  of  solar  rays.  Encyc. 

NOe-TIL'U-COUS,  0.  Shining  in  the  night.  Pennant. 
NOC-TIV'A-GANT,  )  a.  [L.  nor,  night,  and  vagor, 
NOC-TIV'A-GOUS,   j      to  wander.] 

Wandering  in  the  night,  as  animals  for  prev. 
NOC-TIV-A-Ga'TION,  71.    A  loving  in  the  night. 

Gauton. 
NOC'TU-A-RY,  11.     [from  L.  7103-,  night.] 

An  account  of  what  passes  in  the  night.     Addison. 
NOC'TULE,  n.     [from  L.  nox,  night.] 

A  larce  species  of  bat.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

NOC'TURN,  71.     [L.  nocturnus,  by  night.] 

An  office  of  devotion,  or  religious  service  bv  night. 
Stillingflcct. 
NOC-TURN'AL,  a.     [L.  nocturnus,  from  710.1,  night.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  night ;  as,  nocturnal  darkness. 

2.  Done  or  happening  at  night ;  as,  a  nocturnal  ex- 
pedition or  assault ;  a  nocturnal  visit. 

3.  Nightly ;  done  or  being  every  night. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 

Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.  Diyden. 

NO€-TURN'AL,  »i.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  al- 
titude of  the  stars,  &c,  formerly  used  at  sea.   [06s.] 

Barlow. 

NOC-TURN'AL-LY,  adv.     By  night ;  nightly. 

NOC'LT-MENT,  71.  [L.  nocumenlum,  from  noceo,  to 
hurt.] 

Harm.     [Not  used.] 

NOC'U-OUS,  a.    [L.  nocuus.l     Hurtful.  Bailey. 

NOC'Lt-OUS-LY,  adv.     Hurtfully  ;  injuriously. 

NOD,  v.  i.  [L.  nuto ;  Gr.  vcvw,  contracted  ;  W.  am- 
naid,  a  nod ;  amneidiaw,  to  nod,  to  beckon,  from 
naid,  a  leap,  a  spring  ;  neidiaw,  to  leap,  to  throb,  or 

beat,  as  the  pulse  ;  Ar.  i  Li  nada,  to  nod,  to  shake  ; 

Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  Tp,  to  move,  to  shake,  to  wander. 
It  coincides  in  elements  with  L.  71010,  to  swim. 
Class  Nd,  No.  3,  9,  10.] 

1.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion,  either 
forward  or  sidewise,  as  persons  nod  in  sleep. 

2.  To  bend  or  incline  with  a  quick  motion ;  as, 
nodding  plumes. 

The  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thomson, 

3.  To  be  drowsy. 

Your  predecessors,  contrary  to  other  authors,  never  pleased  their 
readers  more  than  when  they  were  nodding.        Addison. 

4.  To  make  a  slight  bow  ;  also,  to  beckon  with  a 
nod. 

NOD,  0.  (.    To  incline  or  bend  ;  to  shake.         Shali. 

2.  To  signify  by  a  nod  ;  as,  to  nod  approbation. 
NOD,  71.    A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

A  look  or  a  Tiorf  only  ought  to  correct  them  when  they  do  amiss. 

Locke. 
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2.  A  quick  decimation  or  inclination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down.  Skak. 

3.  A  quick  inclination  of  the  Jiead  in  drowsiness 
or  sleep.  Locke. 

4.  A  slight  obeisance.  Shah. 

5.  A  command  ;  as  in  L.  numen,  for  nutamen. 
NS'DA-TED,  a.     [L.  nodatus.] 

Knotted.  A  nodatcd  hyperbola,  in  geometry,  is  a 
curve  having  two  branches  which  intersect  each 
other.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

NO-Da'TTON,  n.     [L.  nodatio,  from  nodo,  to  tie.] 

The  act  of  making  a  knot,  or  state  of  being  knot- 
ted.    [Little  used.] 
NOD'DED,  pp.     Bent ;  inclined  ;  signified  by  a  nod. 
NOD'DEN,  a.     Bent ;  inclined.     [Not  in  use.] 

Thomson. 
NOD'DER,  n.    One  who  nods ;  a  drowsy  person. 

Pope. 
NOD'DING,  ppr.  or  a.    Inclining  the  head   with  a 
short,  quick  motion  ;  signifying  by  a  nod. 

2.  In  botany,  a  substitute  for  the  term  nutant; 
having  the  top  bent  downward. 
NOD'DLE,  n.   [Q,u.  L.  nodulus,  a  lump ;  or  from  nod.] 
The  head,  in  contempt. 

Come:  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle.        L'Estrange. 

NOD'DY,  n.     [Gtu.  Gr.  vojSns-] 

1.  A  simpleton  ;  a  fool. 

2.  A  sea  fowl  of  the  genus  Sterna,  very  simple 
and  easily  taken.  It  is  found  principally  along  the 
American  coasts  in  warm  latitudes.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.  B.  Jonson. 
NODE,  n.     [L.  nodus,  Eng.  knot;   allied  probably  to 

knit,  Sax.  cnyttan.] 

1.  Properly,  a  knot ;  a  knob  ;  hence, 

2.  In  surgery,  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  ten- 
dons, or  bones. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  point  where  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  intersects  the  ecliptic.  These  points  are  two, 
and  that  where  a  planet  crosses  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic from  south  to  north  is  called  the  ascending  node, 
oi  dragon's  Wad;  that  where  a  planet  crosses  it  from 
north  to  south,  is  called  the  descending  node,  or  drag- 
on's tail.    .  Barlow. 

4.  In  poetry,  the  knot,  intrigue,  or  plot  of  a  piece, 
or  the  principal  difficulty. 

5.  In  dialing,  a  point  or  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a 
dial,  by  the  shadow  or  light  of  which,  either  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furniture,  or  the 
parallels  of  the  sun's  declination  and  his  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  &c,  in  dials  with  furniture,  are  shown. 

6.  In  botany,  the  point  of  a  stem  from  which  leaves 
arise.         -  Lindley. 

Nodes  or  Nodal  points  ;  in  music,  the  fixed  points 
of  a  sonorous  chord,  at  which  it  divides  itself,  when 
it  vibrates  by  aliquot  parts,  and  produces  the  har- 
monic sounds  ;  as  the  strings  of  the  Eolian  harp. 
NO-D5SE',  a.     [L.  nodosus,  from  nodus,  knot.] 

Knotted  ;  having  knots  or  swelling  joints.  Martyn. 
NO-DOS'I-TY,  n.     Knottiness.  Brown. 

NOD'LT-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a 
NOD'IJLE,  n.     [L.  nodulus.]  [nodule  or  knot. 

A  rounded  mineral  mass  of  irregular  shape. 
NOD'U.L-ED,  a.  Having  little  knots  or  lumps.  Dartoin. 
NO-ET'ie,  a.    [Gr.  «7««s,  from  i/auc,  the  mind.] 

Intellectual  ;  performed  by  the  understanding. 
NOG,  n.     [abbrev.  of  noggin.]     A  little  pot :  also,  ale. 

Skinner.     Swift. 
NOG'GEN,  a.    Hard  ;  rough ;  harsh.     [Not  used.] 

Ifing  Charles. 
NOG'GIN,  n.    A  small  mug  or  wooden  cup. 
NOG'GING,  n.     A  partition  of  scantlings  filled  with 

bricks.  Mason. 

NOI'ANCE,  n.    [See  Annoy.]    Annoyance;  trouble  ; 

mischief;  inconvenience.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

NOTE,  for  Annoy,  i 

NOI'ER,  for  Annoyer,  >  are  not  in  use.         Tusser. 
NOI'OUS,  troublesome,  ) 

NOISE,  (noiz,)  n.  [Fr.  noise,  strife,  squabble,  dispute  ; 
Arm.  noes.  Class  Ms,  Ar.  11,  Syr.  24,  and  L.  noxa, 
noxia.     Class  Ng,  No.  23.] 

1.  Sound  of  any  kind,  or  proceeding  from  any 
cause,  as  the  sound  made  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
by  the  wings  of  an  insect,  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
or  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  of  cannon,  or  thunder,  a 
low  sound,  a  high  sound,  &c. ;  a  word  of  general  sig- 
nification. 

2.  Outcry  ;  clamor ;  loud,  importunate,  or  contin- 
ued talk  expressive  of  boasting,  complaint,  or  quar- 
reling.    In  quarreling,  it  expresses  less  than  uproar. 

What  noise  have  we  about  transplantation  of  diseases  and  trans- 
fusion of  blood  1  Baker. 

3.  Frequent  talk  ;  much  public  conversation. 
Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which  has  made 

so  much  noise  in  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  least  infec- 
tion. Spectator. 

4.  Music,  in  general ;  a  concert.     [Obs.]      Shak. 
NOISE,  (noiz,)  v.  i.    To  sound  loud 

Harm  those  terrors  did  me  none,  though  noising  loud.    Milton. 
NOISE,  (noiz,)  v.  t.    To  spread  by  rumor  or  report. 
All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad.  — Luke  i. 
2.  To  disturb  with  noise.  [Not  authorized.]  Dryden. 


NOIffi'ED,  pp.     Spread  by  report  ;  much  talked  of. 

NOISE'FUL,  (noiz'l'ul,)  a.  Loud;  clamorous;  mak- 
ing mucli  noise  or  talk.  Dryden. 

NOISE'LESS,   (noiz'less,)   a.      Making   no  noise   or 
bustle  ;  silent ;  as,  the  noiseless  foot  of  time.    Skak. 
So  noiseless  would  1  live.  Dryden. 

NOISE'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  noise  ;  silently. 

NOISE'LESS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  silence. 

NOISE'-MaK-ER,  (noiz'mak-er,)  n.  One  who  makes 
a  clamor.  L'Estrange. 

NOIS'I-LY,  (noiz'e-le,)  adv.  With  noise  ;  with  mak- 
ing a  noise. 

NOIS'I-NESS,  (noiz'e-ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
noisy  ;  loudness  of  sound  ;  clamorousness. 

NOIS'ING,  (noiz'ing,)  ppr.    Spreading  by  report. 

NOI'SOME,  (noi'sum,)  a.f  [Norm,  noisife;  It.  nocivo, 
noioso.  This  word  is  formed  with  the  Teutonic 
some,  united  with  the  It.  noiare,  Fr.  nuire,  nuisant, 
from  the  L.  noxa,  noceo,  to  hurt.     Class  Ng.] 

1.  Noxious  to  health  ;  hurtful  ;  mischievous  ;  un- 
wholesome ;  insalubrious  ;  destructive ;  as,  noisome 
winds;  noisome  effluvia,  or  miasmata;  noisome  pesti- 
lence. Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Noxious  ;  injurious. 

3.  Offensive  to  the  smell  or  other  senses  ;  disgust- 
ing; fetid. 

Foul  breath  is  noisome.  Shak. 

NOl  SOME-LY,    (noi'sum-le,)    adv.      With    a   fetid 

stench  ;  with  an  infectious  steam. 
NOI'SOME-NESS,  (noi'sum-ness,)  n.     Offensiveness 

to  the  smell  ;  quality  that  disgusts.  South. 

NOIS'Y,  (noiz'y,)  a.     [from   noise.]     Making  a  loud 

sound. 

2.  Clamorous  ;  turbulent ;  as,  the  noisy  crowd. 

3.  Full  of  noise. 

O  leave  the  noisy  town.  Dryden. 

NO'LENS  VO'LENS,    [L.]     Unwilling  or  willing  ; 

whether  he  will  or  not. 
NO* LI-ME-TAN GE-RE,  n.     [L.,  touch  me  not.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Impatiens,  called  also 
Balsamine,  so  named  because,  on  being  touched 
when  ripe,  it  discharges  its  seeds  from  the  capsule 
with  considerable  force  ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Momordica,  or  Ecbalium,  one  species  of  which  is 
called  the  wild  or  spurting  cucumber. 

Loudon.     Encyc. 

2.  Among  physicians,  an  ulcer  or  cancer,  a  species 
of  herpes.  Coxc. 

NO-LP'TION,  (no-lish'un,)  n.  [L.  nolo,  that  is,  ne 
volo,  I  will  not.] 

Unwillingness ;  opposed  to  Volition.  [Little 
used.]  Hale. 

NOLL,  n.     [Sax.  hnol,  cnoll,  knoll.] 

The  head  ;  the  noddle.     [Not  used.] 

NOL'LE  PROS'E-quI,  [L.]  In  law,  these  words 
denote  that  a  plaintiff  or  attorney  for  the  public  with- 
draws a  suit. 

No'MAD,?t.  [Gr.  vouac,  vopados,  living  on  pasturage, 
from  i/t/iu,  to  distribute  or  divide,  to  feed.  This 
verb  is  connected  with  vepoc,  L.  nemus,  a  wood,  a 
place  overgrown  with  trees,  and  also  a  pasture,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  probably,  to  spring  or 
shoot,  for  the  verb  vepto  signifies,  among  other 
things,  to  leap,  to  dance,  and  may  be  allied  to  Eng. 
nimble.  Cattle  originally  subsisted  by  browsing,  as 
they  still  do  in  new  settlements.] 

One  who  leads  a  wandering  life,  and  subsists  by 
tending  herds  of  cattle  which  graze  on  herbage  of 
spontaneous  growth.  Such  is  the  practice  at  this  day 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Nu- 
midians  in  Africa  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
from  this  practice.  Tooke.    Encyc. 

NO-MAD'IC,  a.     [Gr.  vo/ioSikos.] 

Pastoral ;  subsisting  by  the  tending  of  cattle,  and 
wandering  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  ;  as,  the  nomad- 
ic tribes  of  Asia. 

No'MAD-ISM,  v.    The  state  of  being  a  nomad. 

NO'M  AD-IZE,  ?i.  i.  To  wander  with  flocks  and  herds 
for  the  sake  of  finding  pasturage  ;  to  subsist  by  the 
grazing  of  herds  on  herbage  of  natural  growth. 

The  Vogulea  nomadize  chiefly  about  the  Rivers  Irtish,  Oby,  Ka- 
ma, and  Volga.  7boJ;e. 

NO'MAD-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Leading  a  pastoral  life,  and 
wandering  or  removing  from  place  to  place  for  the 
sake  of  finding  pasture. 

NO'MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  ovopa,  L.  nomen,  name,  and 
uavrEia,  divination.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  divining  the  destiny  of  per- 
sons by  the  letters  which  form  their  names.     Diet. 

NOM'BLES,  (num'blz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  The  entrails  of 
a  deer.  Johnson. 

NOM'BRIL,  n  .*  [Fr.,  the  navel.]  The  center  of  an  es- 
cutcheon., Cyc. 

NOM'  DE  GUERRE',  (nom'de  gar',)  [Fr.]  Literal- 
ly, a  name  during  the  war;  a  fictitious  name,  or  one 

NOME,  n.     [Gr.  vu\xoc.]  [assumed  for  a  time. 

1.  A  province  or  tract  of  country ;  an  Egyptian 
government  or  division.  Maurice. 

2.  In  the  ancient  Greek  music,  any  melody  deter- 
mined by  inviolable  rules.  Cyc 

3.  [L.  nomen.]     In  algebra,  a  term,  which  see. 

4.  [Gr.  vtnw,  to  eat.]  In  surgery,  a  phagedenic  ul- 
cer, or  species  of  herpes.  Cyc. 


No'MEN€LA-TOR,  n.     [L. ;    Fr.   nomenclateur ;    L 
nomen,  name,  and  calo,  Gr.  KaXet^,  to  call.] 

1.  A  person  who  calls  things  or  persons  by  their 
names.  En  Rome,  candidates  for  office  were  attend- 
ed each  by  a  vomenclator,  who  informed  the  candi- 
date of  the  names  of  the  persons  they  met,  and  whose 
votes  they  wished  to  solicit.  Brande. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  person  who  gives  names  to 
things,  or  who  settles  and  adjusts  the  names  of 
things  in  any  art  or  science. 

No'MEN-CLA-TRESS,  n.    A  female  nomenclator. 

Addison. 

NO-MEN-€La'TU.R-AL,  a.    rertaining  or  according 
to  a  nomenclature.  Barton. 

No'MEN-CLa-TURE,  n.     [L.  nomenclatura.     See  No- 
menclator.] 

1.  A  list  or  catalogue  of  the  more  usual  and  impor- 
tant words  in  a  language,  with  their  significations; 
a  vocabulary  or  dictionary. 

2.  The  names  of  things  in  any  art  or  science,  or 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  names  or  technical  terms 
which  are  appropriated  to  any  particular  branch  of 
science  ;  as,  the  nomenclature  of  botany  or  of  chem- 
istry ;  the  new  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier  and  his  as- 

No'MI  AL,  n.     [from  L.  nomen,  a  name.]       [sociates. 

In  algebra,  a  term,  which  see. 
NOM'IN-AL,    a.      [L.    nominalis,  from  nomen.     Sei 


Name.] 
1.  Titi 


itular  ;  existing  in  name  only;  as,  a  nominal 
distinction  or  difference  is  a  difference  in  namfc,  and 
cot  in  reality. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  name  or  names,  consisting  in 
names. 

NOM'IN-AL-IST, )  n.    The  Nominalists  were  a  sect 

NOM'IN-AL,  \      of  philosophers   in    the   middle 

ages,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of  RosceTin,  that  gen- 
erals, or  the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genera  and 
species  of  things,  are  not  properly  designations  of 
things  that  exist,  but  mere  names  for  the  resemblances 
and  evidences  of  things.  They  were  the  founders  of 
the  university  of  Leipsic.  Murdock. 

NOM'IN-AL-I$M,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Nomin- 
alists. 

NOM'IN-AL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  noun.  [Not 
in  use,  and  ill  formed.] 

NOM'IN-AL-LY,  adv.    By  name,  or  in  name  only. 

NOM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  nomino,  from  nomen,  name. 
See  Name.] 

1.  To  name  ;  to  mention  by  name.  Wotton. 

2.  To  call ;  to  entitle  ;  to  denominate.     Spenser. 

3.  To  name  or  designate  by  name  for  an  office  or 
place  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  nominate  an  heir  or  an  ex- 
ecutor. Locke. 

4.  Usually,  to  name  for  an  election,  choice,  or  ap- 
pointment ;  to  propose  by  name,  or  offer  the  name  of 
a  person  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  place.  This 
is  the  principal  use  of  the  word  in  the  United  States  ; 
as  in  a  public  assembly,  where  men  are  to  be  selected 
and  chosen  to  office,  any  member  of  the  assembly  or 
meeting  nominates,  that  is,  proposes  to  the  chairman 
the  name  of  a  person  whom  he  desires  to  have 
elected. 

NOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.  Named ;  mentioned  by  name  ; 
designated  or  proposed  for  an  office,  or  for  election. 

NOM'IN-ATE-LY,  adv.    By  name ;  particularly. 

Spelman. 

NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Naming;  proposing  for 
an  office,  or  for  choice  by  name. 

NOM-IN-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  naming  or  nomin- 
ating ;  the  act  of  proposing  by  name  for  an  office. 

2.  The  power  of  nominating  or  appointing  to  of- 
fice. 

The  nomination  of  persous  to  places  beiug  a  prerogative  of  the 
king.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  state  of  being  nominated.  A  B  is  in  nom- 
ination for  governor. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  name  which 
precedes  a  verb,  or  to  the  first  case  of  nouns  ;  as, 
the  nominative  case,  or  nominative  word. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar,  the  first  case  of 
names  or  nouns,  and  of  adjectives  which  are  declina- 
ble. 

NOM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
nominative. 

NOM'IN-A-TOR,  )!.     One  that  nominates. 

NOM-IN-EE',  n.  In  law,  the  person  who  is  named  to 
receive  a  copy-hold  estate  on  surrender  of  it  to  the 
lord  ;  sometimes  called  the  surrenderee.     Blackstone. 

2.  A  person  named  or  designated  by  another. 

Paley. 

3.  A  person  on  whose  life  depends  an  annuity. 
NOM'IN-OR,  n.    He  who  points  out  or  nominates  to 

an  office,  &c. 
NO-MOG'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  vouos,  law,  and  ypa<pu 

to  write.] 

A  treatise  on  laws. 
NOM'O-THETE,  n.     A  lawgiver.  Smart. 

NOM-O-THET'IC,  j         fGr  VOn0§eTni.] 

NOM-0-THET'IC-AL,  j  "•     ^u  ""^""M 

Legislative  ;  enacting  laws.  Bp.  Barlow. 

NON,  adv.     [L.]    Not.   This  word  is  used  in  the  Eng 

lish  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for  giving  a  negative 

sense  to  words,  as  in  ntm-residence,  71071-performance, 
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7i.»i-existence,  non-payment,  noii-cuncurrence,  non- 
admission,  non-appearance,  non-attendance,  non- 
conformity,  11011-comphance,  non-communion,  and 
the  like. 

NON-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  A  want  of  ability  ;  in  law,  an 
exception  taken  against  a  plaintiff  in  a  cause,  when 
he  is  unable  legally  to  commence  a  suit. 

NON-A€-CED'ING,  a.    Not  acceding. 

NON-ACID,  a.     Not  having  the  qualities  of  an  acid. 

NON-Ae-UUAlNT'ANCE,  n.  Want  of  acquaint- 
ance Barrow* 

NON'AGE,  n.  [turn,  not,  and  age.]  Minority ;  the 
time  of  life  before  a  person,  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  becomes  of  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns. Legal  maturity  of  age  is  different  in  different 
countries.  In  this  county,  as  in  Great  Britain,  a 
man's  nonage  continues  till  he  has  completed  twen- 
ty-one years.  Nonage  is  sometimes  the  period  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  as  in  case  of  marriage. 

Bailey.     Encyc. 

NON-A-GEN-A'RI-AN,  n.   One  ninety  years  old. 

NON-A-GES'I-MAL,  a.  and  n.  [L.  nonagesimus,  nine- 
tieth.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic 
above  the  horizon. 

NON'A-GON,  71.     [L.  nonus,  nine,  and  Gr.  yioi'ta,  an 
angle.] 
A  plane  figure  having  nine  sides  and  nine  angles. 

Brande. 

NON-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  11.  Default  of  appearance,  as 
in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defend. 

NON-AP-POINT'MENT,  n.  Neglect  of  appointment. 

Franklin. 

NON-AS-SUMP'SIT,  [I,.]  The  plea  of  the  defend- 
ant, in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  that  "  he  did  not  un- 
dertake and  promise,"  &.C.  Bouvier. 

NON-AT-TEND'ANCE,  n.  A  failure  to  attend; 
omission  of  attendance. 

NON-AT-TEN'TION,  n.     Inattention.  Swift. 

NON-BI-Tfj'MIN-OUS,  a.     Containing  no  bitumen. 
Journ.  of  Science. 

NONCE,  n.  [Corruption  of  once.]  For  the  nonce,  for 
the  once  ;  for  the  present  call  or  occasion.  [  Obsolete 
or  colloquial.] 

NON'CHA-LANCE',  (non'sha-lans',)  n.  [Fr.]  In- 
difference;  carelessness;   coolness. 

NON'CHA-LXNT',  (non'sha-ling',)  a.  [Fr.]  Indif- 
ferent ;  careless ;  cool. 

NON'-CLAIM,  7i.  A  failure  to  make  claim  within  the 
time  limited  by  law  ;  omission  of  claim.       Bailey. 

NON-€0-HE'SION,  n.     Want  of  cohesion.    Lindley. 

NON-CO-IN'CI-DENT,  a.     Not  coincident. 

NON-€OM-MIS'SION-£D,  a.  Not  having  a  commis- 
sion. Non-commissioned  officers,  in  the  army,  are 
those  below  the  rank  of  ensign  or  cornet,  and  in 
the  navy,  those  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

NON-€0'M-IUIT'TAL,  n.  A  state  of  not  being  com- 
mitted or  pledged  ;  forbearance  of  committing  one's 
self.  American  politics. 

NON-GOM-MON'ION,  (-mun'yun,)  it.  Neglect  or 
failure  of  communion.  B.  Trumbull. 

NON-COM-PLI'ANCE,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  com- 
pliance. 

NON-CO  M-PLY'ING,  a.  Neglecting  or  refusing  to 
comply.  Hamilton. 

NON  COM'POS  MEN'TIS,)[L.]      Not   of   sound 

NON  COM'POS,  \      mind ;    not    having 

the  regular  use  of  reason  ;  as  a  noun,  an  idiot ;  a  lu- 
natic ;  one  devoid  of  reason,  either  by  nature  or  by 

NON-CON.     See  Non-Content.  [accident. 

NON-CON-CLOD'ING,  a.    Not  ending  or  closing. 

Baxter. 

NON-€ON-€UR',  v.  i.    To  dissent  or  refuse  to  concur. 

NON-eON-CUR'RENCE,  n.     A  refusal  to  concur. 

NON-CON-DUCT'ING,  a.  Not  conducting;  not 
transmitting  another  fluid.  Thus,  in  electricity, 
wax  is  a  non-conducting  substance. 

NON-CON-DUC'TION,  it.    A  non-conducting.     Ure. 

NON-CON-DUCT'OR,  n.  A  substance  which  does 
not  conduct,  that  is,  transmit  another  substance  or 
fluid,  or  which  transmits  it  with  difficulty.  Thus 
wool  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat ;  glass  and  dry  wood 
are  non-conductors  of  the  electrical  fluid. 

NON-CON-FORM'IST,  n.  One  who  does  not  corn- 
form  to  an  established  church  ;  particularly,  in  Eng- 
land,  one  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
church  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Blackstone.     Swift. 

NON-€ON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Neglect  or  failure  of  con- 
formity. 

2.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  unite  with  an  estab- 
lished church  in  its  rites  and  mode  of  worship. 

Blackstone. 

NON-eON-TA'GIOTJS,  (-jus,)  a.     Not  contagious. 

NON-CON-TA'GIOUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  not  communicable  from  a  diseased  to  a 
healthy  body. 

NON-CON-TENT',  71.  In  the  British  house  of  lords, 
one  who  gives  a  negative  vote,  as  not  being  satisfied 
witli  the  measure  The  word  is  sometimes  abridged 
into  Non-Con,  add  applied  to  any  one  who  dis- 
sents or  expresses  dissatisfaction.  John  Foster. 

NON-eON-TRIB'q-TING,  a.     Not  contributing. 

Jefferson. 


NON-CO-TEM-PO-Ra'NE-OUS,  a.  Not  being  co- 
temporary,  or  not  of  cotemporary  origin. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

NON-DE-LIV'ER-Y,  71.  A  neglect  or  failure  of  de- 
livery. Blackstone. 

NON-DEP-0-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  71.  A  failure  to 
deposit  or  throw  down. 

NON'-DE-St'RIPT,  1.     [L.  non,  not,  and  descriptus, 
described.] 
That  has  not  been  described. 

NON'-DE-SCRIPT,  li.  Any  thing  that  has  not  been 
described.  Thus  a  plant  or  animal  newly  discovered 
is  called  a  nondescript. 

NON-DE-VEL'OP-MENT,  n.  A  failure  of  develop- 
ment. Lindley. 

NON-DIS-COV'ER-Y,  11.     Want  of  discovery. 

Buckland. 

NONE,  (none  or  nun,)  a.  [Sax.  71011;  11c,  not,  and  ane, 
one.    The  Latins  use  nemo,  neminis,  that  is,  ne  and 
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1.  Not  one  ;  used  of  persons  or  things. 
There  is  Hone  thai  doeth  good ;  no,  not  one.  —  Ps.  xlv. 

2.  Not  any  ;  not  a  part ;  not  the  least  portion. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  hut  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the 
Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none. —  Ex.  xvi. 

3.  It  was  formerly  used  before  nouns  ;  as,  "  Thou 
shall  have  71011c  assurance  of  thy  life."  This  use  is 
obsolete  ;  we  now  use  710  ;  thou  shalt  have  710  assur- 
ance. "  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God  ; " 
we  now  say,  710  other. 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute,  the  noun  being  omit- 
ted. "  He  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  71011c;''  that  is,  no  rest.    Matt.  xii. 

5.  In  the  following  phrase,  it  is  used  for  nothing,  or 
710  concern.  "  Israel  would  none  of  me,"  that  is,  Is- 
rael would  not  listen  to  me  at  all ;  they  would  have 
no  concern  with  me  ;  they  utterly  rejected  my  coun- 
sels. 

6.  As  a  substitute,  none  has  a  plural  signification. 

Terms  of  peace  were  none  vouchsafed.  Millon. 

NON-E-LECT',  71.     [L.  71071,  not,  and  elcctus,  elect- 
ed.] 
One  who  is  not  elected  or  chosen  to  salvation. 
Huntington. 
NON-E-LEC'TION,  71.    Failure  of  election. 

Jefferson. 
NON-E-LEC'TRie,  a.     Conducting  the  electric  fluid. 
NON-E-LEC'TRIC,  n.    A  substance  that  is  not  an 

electric,  or  which  transmits  the  fluid,  as  metals. 
NON-EM-PHAT'IC,  j  a.      Having  no  emphasis; 

NON-EM-PHAT'IC-AL,  \      unemphatic.      Beattie. 
NON-EN'TI-TY,  71.    Non-existence ;  the  negation  of 
being.  Bentlcy, 

2.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when  evil  was 
a  nonentity.  South. 

NON-E-PIS'eO-PAL,  a.  Not  Episcopal ;  not  of  the 
Episcopal  church  or  denomination.     J.  M.  Mason. 

NON-E-PIS-CO-Pa'LI-AN,  71.      One  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  Episcopal  church  or  denomination. 
I        J.  Jit.  Mason. 

NoNES,  71.  pi.  [L.  7107m;  ;  perhaps  Goth.  7111171,  Eng. 
vine,]  I 

1.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
months  January,  February,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December,  and  the 
seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
The  nones  were  nine  days  from  the  ides,  reckoning 
inclusively,  according  to  the  Roman  method. 

2.  Prayers,  formerly  so  called.  Todd. 
NON-ES-SEN'TIAL,  ii.      Non-essentials  are   things 

not  essential  to  a  particular  purpose.     J.  M.  Mason. 

NON  EST  IN-riCN'TUS,  [LJ  He  is  not  found. 
In  law,  the  return  of  the  sheriff  on  a  writ,  when  the 
defendant- is  not  to  be  found.  Bouvier. 

NoNE'SUCH,  71.  [nmie  and  such.]  An  extraordinary 
thing  ;  a  thing  that  has  not  its  equal. 

2.  A  name  given  to  various  plants,  as  black  medic, 
a  variety  of  apple,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lych- 
nis, &c. 

NON-EX-COM-Mu'NI-CA-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  ex- 
communication. 

NON-EX-E-CC'TION,  ?i.  Neglect  of  execution; 
non-performance. 

NON-EX-IST'ENCE,  (r.  like  gz,)  n.    Absence  of  ex- 
istence; the  negation  of  being. 
2.  A  thing  that  has  no  existence  or  being.     Brown. 

NON-EX-IST'ENT,  (x  like  gi,)  a.  Not  having  ex- 
istence. B.  Godwin. 

NON-EX-PoR-Ta'TION,  71.  A  failure  of  exporta- 
tion ;  a  not  exporting  goods  or  commodities. 

NON-EX-TEN'SILE,  a.    That  can  not  be  stretched. 

NON-FEA'SANCE,  77.     In  law,  a  failure  to  perform. 

NON  FUL-FILL'MENT,  71.  Neglect  or  failure  to  ful- 
fill. 

NO-NILL'ION,  (-yun,)  71.  [L.  nonus,  nine,  and  mil- 
lion.] 

According  to  the  English  notation,  the  number  pro- 
duced by  involving  a  million  to  the  ninth  power;  a 
unit  with  54  ciphers  annexed.  According  to  the 
French  notation,  a  unit  with  30  ciphers  annexed. 

NON-IM-POR-TA'TION,  71.  Want  or  failure  of  im- 
portation ;  a  not  importing  goods. 


NON-IM-PoRT'ING,  a.  Not  bringing  from  foreign 
countries. 

NON-JOIN'DER,  71.  The  omission  of  some  person 
who  ought  to  have  been  made  a  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant in  a  suit.  Bouvier. 

NON-JOK'ING,  a.    [L.  71071,  not,  and  juro,  to  swear.] 
Not  swearing  allegiance  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
party  in  Great  Britain  that  would  not  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  Hanoverian  familv  and  government. 

NON-JC'ROR,  71.  In  Great  Britain,  one  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  and 
crown  of  England  at  the  revolution,  when  James  II. 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  the  Hanoverian  family 
was  introduced.  The  non-jurors  were  the  adhe- 
rents of  James. 

NON  LIQUET,  [L.]  It  is  not  clear  ;  a  term  used 
when  a  person  votes  on  neither  side  of  a  question, 
because  undecided  in  his  mind. 

NON-MA-LIG'NANT,  a.  Not  malignant,  as  a  disease. 

Miner. 

NON-MAN-U.-FACTU.R-ING,  a.  Not  carrying  on 
manufactures  ;  as  non^manufacturing  States. 

Hamilton. 

NON-MEM'BER,  71.     Not  a  member. 

NON-MEM'BER-SHIP,  71.  State  of  not  being  a  mem- 
ber. 

NON-ME-TAL'LIC,  a.    Not  consisting  of  metal. 

Coze's  Orfda. 

NON-NAT'U_-RALS,  71.  pi.     [L.  non-naturalia.] 

In  medicine,  this  quaint  phrase  is  employed  to  des- 
ignate deficiencies,  excesses,  and  irregularities  :  1,  in 
sleeping  and  watching  ;  2,  in  exercise  and  rest;  3,  in 
the  affections  and  passions  ;  4,  in  tile  secretions  and 
excretions  ;  5,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  abstinence  ; 
6,  in  exposure  to  vicissitudes  or  alternations  of  tem- 
perature :  these  are  all  that  were  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  ;  but,  to  the  same  class  of  agencies  belong 
undoubtedly,  7,  exposure  to  vicissitudes  or  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  moisture  ;  and  8,  exposure  to 
the  effluvia  or  exhalations  from  known  and  palpable 
dead  and  decomposing  matter ;  or,  in  other  words, 
fermenting  and  putrefying  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances, as,  for  example,  cabbages,  onions,  &c,  or  car- 
casses and  offals  of  markets  and  slaughter-houses, 
fish  used  as  a  manure,  &c,  the  ordinary  excretions 
from  living  animals  in  a  state  of  vitiation  from  ac- 
cumulation, confinement,  increased  temperature,  and 
decomposition  ;  as,  for  example,  the  halitus  from  the 
lungs,  the  perspired  fluid,  the  urine,  and  the  intes- 
tinal discharges  ;  also,  from  more  simple  chemical 
actions,  which  extricate  copiously,  and  in  very  near- 
ly, if  not  quite  a  pure  state,  carbonic  acid  gas,  ni- 
trous acid  gas,  sulphohydrous  acid  gas,  chlorine  gas, 
&c.  All  of  these  operate  in  the  same  manner,  and 
stand  in  the  same  relation,  as  respects  the  causation 
of  disease. 

NON-O-BE'DI-ENCE,  71.    Neglect  of  obedience. 

Mitner. 

NON-OB-SER  VANCE,  71.  Neglect  or  failure  to  ob- 
serve or  fulfill. 

NON  OB-STAN 'TE,  [L.]  Notwithstanding;  in 
opposition  to  what  has  been  stated,  or  is  to  be  stated 
or  admitted. 

A  clause  in  statutes  and  letters  patent,  importing  a 
license  from  the  king  to  do  a  thing  which,  being  re- 
strained by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out such  license.  Encyc. 

NON-PA-REIL',  (non-pa-rel',)  71.  [Fr.  71071,  not  or  no, 
and  pareil,  equal.] 

1.  Excellence  uuequaled.  Shah. 

2.  A  sort  of  apple. 

3.  A  sort  of  printing  type,  very  small,  and  the 
smallest  now  used  except  three,  viz.,.  ruby,  pearl, 
and  diamond. 

NON-PA-REIL',  (non-pa-rel')  a.  Having  no  equal; 
peerless.  Whitlock. 

NON-PAY'MENT,  71.    Neglect  of  payment. 

S.  E.  Dieight. 

NON-PER-FORM'ANCE,  71.    A  failure  to  perform. 

NON'PLUS,  71.  [L.  78071,  not,  and  plus,  more,  fur- 
ther.] 

Puzzle;  insuperable  difficulty;  a  state  in  which 
one  is  unable  to  proceed  or  decide.     Locke.     South. 

NON'PLUS,  v.  t.  To  puzzle  ;  to  confound  ;  to  put  to 
a  stand  ;  to  stop  by  embarrassment.  Dryden. 


Your  situation  has  nonplused  1 


T.  Scott. 


NON'PLUS-£D,  (non'plust,)^.  Puzzled;  put  to  a 
stand. 

NON-PON-DER-OS'I-TY,  71.  Destitution  of  weight ; 
levity.  Black. 

NON-PON'DER-OtTS,  a.    Having  no  weight. 

NON-PRO-DUC'TION,  71.  A  failure  to  produce  or 
exhibit. 

NON-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-pro-fesh'un-al,)  a.  Not 
belonging  to  a  profession ;  not  done  by  or  proceeding 
from  professional  men.  Miner. 

NON-PRO-FI"CIEN-CY,  n  Failure  to  make  prog- 
ress. 

NON-PRO-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  71.  One  who  has 
failed  to  improve  or  make  progress  in  any  study  or 
pursuit.  Bp.  Hall 

NON  PROS.  [Contraction  of  L.  tioti  prosequitur. | 
In  law,  a  judgment  entered  against  the  plaintiff  in  a 
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suit  where  he  does  not  appear  to  prosecute.     It  is 
used  also  as  a  verb. 

NON-PROS'SED,  (-prost,)  a.  Denoting  a  suit  which 
is  dropped,  not  prosecuted. 

NON-RE-GARD'ANCE,  n.    Want  of  due  regard. 

Vict. 

NON-RE'GENT,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a 
term  applied  to  those  masters  of  arts  whose  regency 
has  ceased.     [See  Regent.] 

NON-REN-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.  Neglect  of  ren- 
dition ;  the  not  rendering  what  is  due. 

The  non-payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  non-rendition  of  a  service 
which  is  due,  is  an  injury  for  which  the  subsequent  repara- 
tion of  the  loss  sustained —  is  an  atonement. 

S.  E.  Dwight. 

NON-RE-SEM'BLANCE,  n.  Unlikeness;  dissimi- 
larity. 

NON-RES'I-DENCE,  n.  Failure  or  neglect  of  re- 
siding at  the  place  where  one  is  stationed,  or  where 
official  duties  require  one  to  reside,  or  on  one's  own 
lands.  Swift. 

NON-RES'I-DENT,  a.  Not  residing  in  a  particular 
place,  on  one's  own  estate,  or  in  one's  proper  place  ; 
as,  a  non-resident  clergyman  or  proprietor  of  lands. 

NON-RES'I-DENT,  n.  One  who  does  not  reside  on 
one's  own  lands,  or  in  the  place  where  official 
duties  require.  In  England,  non-resident  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  clergymen  who  live  away  from  their 
cures.  In  the  United  States,  lands  in  one  state  or 
township  belonging  to  a  person  residing  in  another 
state  or  township,  are  called  the  lands  of  non-resi- 
dents. 

NON-RE-SIST'ANCE,  n.  The  omission  of  resist- 
ance ;  passive  obedience  ;  submission  to  authority, 
power,  or  usurpation  without  opposition. 

NON-RE-SIST'ANT,  a.  Making  no  resistance  to 
power  or  oppression.  Jirhuthnot. 

NON-RE-SIST'ANT,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  no 
resistance  should  be  made  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
others. 

NON-SANE',  a.     [L.  non,  not,  and  sanus,  sound.] 
Unsound  ;   not  perfect ;  as,  a  person   of  non-sane 
memory.  Blackstone. 

NON'SENSE,  n.  No  sense ;  words  or  language  which 
have  no  meaning,  or  which  convey  no  just  ideas  ; 
absurdity.  Dryden. 

2.  Trifles  ;  things  of  no  importance.      Thomson. 
Nonsense  verses,  are  lines  made  solely  for  improve- 
ment in  versification,  by  taking  any  words  which 
occur,  without  reference  to  forming  any  connected 
sense. 

NON-SENS'IC-AL,  a.    Unmeaning;  absurd;  foolish. 

Ray. 

NON-SENS'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  Absurdly  ;  without 
meaning. 

NON-SEN S'lC-AL-NESS,  n.  Jargon  ;  absurdity  ; 
that  which  conveys  no  proper  ideas. 

NON-SENS'I-TIVE,  a.    Wanting  sense  or  perception. 

Feltham. 

NON-SEQ'UI-TUR,  (-sek'we-tur,)  [L.]  It  does  not 
follow. 

In  logic,  an  inference  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises. 

NON-SLAVE'HoLD-ING,  a.    Not  possessing  slaves. 

NON-SO-Lu'TION,  n.  Failure  of  solution  or  expla- 
nation. Broome. 

NON-SOLV'EN-CY,  n.     Inability  to  pay  debts.  Swift. 

NON-SOLVENT,  a.  Not  able  "to  pay  debts  ;  insolv- 
ent. Johnson. 

NON-SOLVENT,  n.     An  insolvent.  Smart. 

NON-SPAR'ING,  a.  Sparing  none;  all-destroying; 
merciless.  Shak. 

NON-SUB-MIS'SION,  n.    Want  of  submission. 

NON-SUB-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Not  submissive. 

NON'SIJCH.     See  Nonesuch. 

NON'SuIT,  71.  In  law,  the  default,  neglect,  or  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  when  called  in 
court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  signifies  his  intention 
to  drop  the  suit.  Hence,  a  nonsuit  amounts  to  a  stop- 
page of  the  suit.  A  nonsuit  differs  from  a  retraxit ;  a 
nonsuit  is  the  default  or  neglect  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
after  this  he  may  bring  another  suit  for  the  same 
cause;  but  a  retraxit  is  an  open,  positive  renuncia- 
tion of  the  suit,  by  which  he  forever  loses  his  action. 
[See  the  verb.]  Blackstone. 

NON'SuIT,  v.  t.  To  determine  or  record  that  the 
plaintiff  drops  his  suit,  en  default  of  appearance 
when  called  in  court.  When  a  plaintiff,  being 
called  in  court,  declines  to  answer,  or  when  he  neg- 
lects to  deliver  his  declaration,  he  is  supposed  to 
drop  his  suit ;  he  is  therefore  nonsuited,  that  is,  his 
non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record,  and  this 
entry  amounts  to  a  judgment  of  the  court  that  the 
plaintiff  has  dropped  the  suit. 

When  two  are  joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuited. 

Z.  Swift. 

NON'SuIT,  o.    Nonsuited. 

The  plaintiff  must  become  nonsuit.  Tung's  Rep. 

NON'SOITED,  pp.  Adjudged  to  have  deserted  the 
suit  by  default  of  appearance  ;  as  a  plaintiff. 

NON'SuIT-ING,  ppr.  Adjudging  to  have  abandoned 
the  suit  by  non-appearance,  or  other  neglect,  as  a 
plaintiff. 

NON-TEN'URE,  n.    In  law,  a  plea  of  a  defendant, 
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that  he  did  not  hold  the  r  i  id,  as  affirmed  by  the 
plaintiff. 

NON'-TERM,  n.  A  vacation  between  two  terms  of  a 
court. 

NON-U'NI-FORM-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  that 
past  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  have 
proceeded  from  causes  more  violent  than  are  now 
operating.  Mm.  Eclect. 

NON-IJS'ANCE,  (non-yu'zanse,)  n.  Neglect  of  using. 

Brown. 

NON-TJS'ER,  (non-yu'zer,)  n.  A  not  using ;  failure 
to  use  ;  neglect  of  official  duty  ;  default  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  and  services  required  of  an  officer. 

An  office  may  be  forfeited  by  misuser  or  non-user.      Blackstone. 

2.  Neglect  or  omission  of  use. 

A  franchise  may  !«  lost  by  misuser  or  non-user. 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
NOO'DLE,  n.     A  simpleton.     [A  vulgar  word.} 
NOOK,  n.     [See  Niche.]     A  corner  ;  a  narrow  place 
formed  by  an  angle  in  bodies  or  between  bodies ;  as, 
a  hollow  nook.  Milton. 

NOON,  rt.  [Sax.  non ;  D.  noen ;  W.  nawn,  that  is,  at 
the  summit ;  said  to  be  from  naw,  that  is,  up  or  ulti- 
mate, that  limits,  also  nine.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  ninth  hour,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
time  of  eating  the  chief  meal ;  this  hour  was  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.  In  Danish,  none  is  an  after  nooning, 
a  collation.] 

1.  The  middle  of  the  day  ;  the  time  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  meridian  ;  twelve  o'clock. 

2.  Dryden  and  others  have  "-noon  of  night,"  for 
midnight. 

NOON,  a.    Meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon  bell.  Young. 

NOON'DAY,  n.    Midday  ;  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Boyle. 
NOON'DAY,  a.    Pertaining  to  midday ;  meridional  ; 

as,  the  noonday  heat. 
NOON'ING,  n.    Repose  at  noon  ;  sometimes,  repast  at 

noon.  JJddison. 

NOON'STEAD,  (-sted,)  n.    The  station  of  the  sun  at 

noon.  Drayton. 

NOON'TIDE,  n.    [See  Tide,  which  signifies  time.] 
The  time  of  noon  ;  midday.  Shak. 

NOON'TIDE,  a.    Pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional. 

Milton. 
NOOSE,  (nooz,)  n.    [Ir.  7ias,  a  band  or  tie ;  nasgaim, 
to  bind  or  tie.] 

A  running  knot,  which  binds  the  closer  the  more 
it  is  drawn. 

Where  tho  hangman  do.^s  dispose 

To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose.  Hudibras. 

NOOSE,  (nooz,)  v.  t.    To  tie  in  a  noose  ;  to  catch  in  a 

noose  ;  to  entrap  ;  to  insnare. 
NOOS'.ED,  (noozd,)  pp.    Caught  in  a  noose. 
NOOTH'S    AP-PA-RA'TUS,  n.      A  series  of  three 
glass  vessels,  placed  vertically,  for  the  purpose  of 
impregnating  water  with  carbonic  acid  gas.    Brande. 
No'PAL,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Cactus,  or  Opuntia, 
from  which  the  cochineal  is  collected  in  Mexico ;  In- 
dian fig. 
N6PE,  n.    A  provincial  name  for  the  bullfinch. 

Edin.  Encyc. 
NOR,  connective.     \ne  and  or.]     A  word  that  denies  or 
renders  negative  the  second  or  subsequent  part  of  a 
proposition,  or  a  proposition  following  another  nega- 
tive proposition  ;  correlative  to  Neither  or  Not. 
3  neither  love  nor  fear  thee.  Shak. 

Fight  neither  with  small  7ior  great. —  1  Kings  xxii. 
Eye  hath  not  6een,  nor  ear  heard.  —  1  Cor.  li. 

2.  Nor  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  but  in  this 
case  a  negative  proposition  has  preceded  it  in  the 
foregoing  sentence. 

3.  In  some  cases,  usually  in  poetry,  neither  is 
omitted,  and  the  negation  which  it  would  express  is 
included  in  7ior. 

Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there.  Dryden. 

That  is,  neither  Simois  nor  Xanthus. 

4.  Sometimes,  in  poetry,  7tor  is  used  for  neither,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  proposition. 

I  whom  nor  avarice  nor  pleasures  move.  Walsh. 

NOR'FOLK  €RAG,  77.  In  geology,  an  English  terti- 
ary formation,  consisting  of  irregular,  ferruginous, 
sandy  clay,  mixed  with  marine  shells.    Buchanan. 

No'RI-UM,  71.    A  metal  recently  discovered  in  Zircon. 

NOR'MAL,  a.  t  [L.  normalis,  from  norma,  a  square,  a 
rule.] 

1.  According  to  a  square  or  rule  ;  perpendicular  ; 
forming  a  right  angle. 

2.  Regular;  according  to  an  established  law,  rule, 
or  principle. 

3.  Relating  to  rudiments  or  elements ;  teaching 
rudiments  or  first  principles;  as, normal  schools  in 
Fiance. 

NOR'MAL  GROUP,  in  geology,  is  a  group  of  certain 
rocks  taken  as  a  rule  or  standard  Lyell. 

NOR'MAL,  77.  A  perpendicular.  In  the  geometry  of 
curve  lines,  the  normal  to  a  curve  at  any  point  is  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that 
point,  and  included  between  the  curve  and  the  axis 
of  the  abscissa. 
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NOR'MAL  SCHOOL,  7t.  An  institution  for  training 
up  persons  to  teach  common  schools. 

NOR'MAN,  71.  In  seamen's  language,  a  short,  wooden 
bar,  to  be  thrust  into  a  hole  of  the  windlass,  on 
which  to  fasten  the  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

NOR'MAN,  71.  [north-man  or  nerd-man.]  A  Norwe- 
gian, or  a  native  of  Normandy. 

NOR'MAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Normandy  or  to  the 
Normans  ;  as,  the  Norman  language. 

NORNS,  71.  pi.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  three 
Fates,  past,  present,  and  future,  whose  decrees  were 
irrevocable. 

NOR'ROY,  71.  [north  and  roy,  north  king.]  The  title 
of  the  third  of  the  three  kings  at  arms  or  provincial 
heralds.  Burke. 

NORSE,  77.    The  language  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 

NORTH,  7i.  [Sax.  north ;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  nord;  D. 
noord ;  It.  7iot-(c ;  Fr.  nord ;  Arm.  id. ;  Sp.  nord,  the 
north  wind,  and  nortey  north,  the  arctic  pole,  and  a 
rule  or  guide.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word, 
nor  its  primary  sense.  It  may  have  been  applied 
first  to  the  pole  star,  or  to  the  wind,  like  Boreas.] 

One  of  the  cardinal  points,  being  that  point  of  the 
horizon  which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian,  on  the  left  hand,  when  we  stand  with  the 
face  to  the  east ;  or  it  is  that  point  of  intersection 
of  the  horizon  and  meridian  which  is  nearest  our 
pole.  Cyc. 

NORTH,  a.  Being  in  the  north ;  as,  the  north  polar 
star. 

NORTH-KAST',  77.  The  point  between  the  north  and 
east,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each. 

NORTH-EAST',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  north-east,  or 
proceeding  from  that  point ;  as,  a  north-east  wind. 

NORTH-KAST'ER-LY,  a.    Toward  the  north-east. 

NORTH-EAST'ERN,a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in  the 
north-east,  or  in  a  direction  to  the  north-east. 

NORTH'ER-LY,  a.    Being  toward  the  north. 
2.  From  the  north. 

[We  use  this  word  and  Northern  with  consider- 
able latitude.] 

NORTH'ER-LY,  adv.  Toward  the  north  ;  as,  to  sail 
northerly. 

2.  In  a  northern  direction  ;  as,  a  course  northerly. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  northern  point. 
NORTH'ERN,  a.     Being  in  the  north,  or  nearer  to 

that  point  than  to  the  east  or  west. 

2.  In  a  direction  toward  the  north,  or  a  point  near 
it ;  as,  to  steer  a  northern  course. 
Northern  lights.     See  Aurora  Borealis. 

NORTH'ERN-ER,  7i.  One  a  native  or  resident  in  the 
north  ;  in  the  United  States,  opposed  to  Southerner. 

NORTH'ERN-LY,  adv.  Toward  the  north.  [Not 
used.]  Hakewill. 

NORTH'ERN-MoST,  a.  Situated  at  the  point  furthest 
north. 

NORTH'ING,  77.  Distance  northward  from  any  point 
of  departure,  measured  on  a  meridian. 

NORTH'MAN,  71. ;  pi.  Northmen.  A  name  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
Scandinavians;  whence,  Norman. 

NORTH'-STAR,  7t.    The  north  polar  star. 

NORTH'WARD,  a.     [Sax.  north  and  weard.] 

Being  toward  the  north,  or  nearer  to  the  north  than 
to  the  east  and  west  points. 

NORTH'WARD,  adv.  Toward  the  north,  or  toward 
a  point  nearer  to  the  north  than  the  east  and  west 
points.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  a.     Having  a  northern  direction. 

NORTH'WARD-LY,  adv.    In  a  northern  direction. 

NORTH-WEST',  71.  The  point  in  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  north  and  west,  and  equally  distant  from 
each. 

NORTH-WEST',  a.  Pertaining  to  the  point  between 
the  north  and  west ;  being  in  the  north-west ;  as,  the 
nortli-west  coast. 

2.-  Proceeding  from  the  north-west ;  as,  a  north  west 
wind. 

NORTH-WEST'ER-LY,  a.    Toward  the  north-west. 
2.  From  the  north-west,  as  a  wind. 

NORTH-WEST'ERN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  being  in 
the  north-west,  or  in  a  direction  to  the  north-west ;  as, 
a  north-western  course. 

NORTH'-WIND,  71.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
north.  WalU. 

NOR-We'GI-AN,  <z.  Belonging  to  Norway.  Shak- 
speare  has  Norweyan. 

NOR-Wis'GI-AN,  7i.    A  native  of  Norway. 

NoSE,  ?i.  [Sax.  Tiose,  nase,  nose ;  G.  7ia.se  ;  D.  nevs ; 
Sw.  ndsa  ;  Dan.  narse  ;  L.  nasus  ;  It.  71050  ;  Fr.  ?icz  ,* 
Russ.  710s;  Dalmatian,  nooss;  Sans.  7iasa.  Q11.  Gr. 
vno-oc,  an  isle.  It  occurs  in,  Peloponnesus,  the  prom- 
ontory of  Pelops.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  or 
from  the  same  root,  as  ness,  in  Sheerncss.] 

1.  The  prominent  part  of  the  face,  which  is  the 
organ  of  smell,  consisting  of  two  similar  envities 
called  nostrils.  The  nose  serves,  also,  to  modulate 
the  voice  in  speaking,  and  to  discharge  the  tears 
which  flow  through  the  lachrymal  ducts.  Through 
this  organ,  also,  the  air  usually  passes  in  respiration, 
and  it  constitutes  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  In  man,  the  nose  is  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  face  ;  but  in  quadrupeds,  the  nose  is  at  or  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  head. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  The  end  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  nose  of  a  bellows. 

Holder. 

3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

Wo  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  nose  than  his  mas'.er. 

Collier. 
To  lead  by  the  nose  ;  to  lead  blindly. 
To  be  led  by  the  nose;  to  follow  another  obsequious- 
ly, or  to  be  led  without  resistance  or  inquiring  the 
reason. 

To  thrust  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of  others ;  to 
meddle  ofliciously  in  other  people's  matters ;  to  be  a 
busybody. 

To  put  one's  nose  out  of  joint ;  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions from  another. 
NoSE,  it.  t.     To  smell ;  to  scent.  Shale. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  oppose  to  the  face.  Wood. 

NoSE,  v.  i.     To  look  big ;  to  bluster.     [Not  used.] 

Sliak. 
NOSE'-BAG,  n.    A  bag  to  be  tied  to  a  horse's  nose, 

containing  a  feed  of  oats,  maize,  &c. 
NoSE'-BAND,  7t.      That  part  of  the  headstall  of  a 
bridle  which  comes  over  a  horse's  nose. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
NOSE' BLEED,  it.    A  hemorrhage  or  bleeding  at  the 
nose. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Achillea. 
NOS'£D,  (nozd,)  a.     Having  a  nose  ;  as  in  long-nosed. 

2.  Having  sagacity.  Middleton. 

NOSE'-FISH,  n.     A  fish  of  the  leather-mouthed  kind, 
with  a  flat,  blunt  snout;  called,  also,  Broad-snout. 
Vict.  Nat.  Hist. 
NOSE'GaY,  7i.     [nose  and  Celtic  geac,  a  bough.] 

A  bunch  of  flowers  used  to  regale  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined.  Pope. 

NOSE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  nose.  Shalt. 

NoSE'SMART,  n.    A  plant,  Nasturtium  ;  cresses. 
NOSE'l'HRIL.     See  Nostril. 
No'SING,  7i.    The  molding  or  part  of  the  tread-board 

of  a  stair,  which  projects  over  the  riser. 
NOS'LE,  (noz'zl,)  n.     [froiTinosc]     A  little  nose ;  the 
extremity  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  noslc  of  a  bellows. 
[See  Nozzle.] 
NO-SO-eOM'ie-AL,  a.     Relating  to  a  hospital. 
NO-SOG'RA-PHY,  n.    The  science  of  the  description 

of  diseases. 
NOS-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     [See  Nosology.]     Pertaining 
to  nosology,  or  a  systematic  classification   of  dis- 
eases. 
NO-SOL'O-GIST,  71.      One  who   classifies  diseases, 
arranges  them  in   order,  and   gives   them   suitable 
names. 
NO-SOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   i/or/oc,  disease,  and   Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

1.  A  systematic  arrangement  or  classification  of 
diseases  with  names  and  definitions,  according  to 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  class,  order,  genus, 
and  species.  Encyc. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  classification  of  diseases. 

NO-SO-PO-ET'IC,  a.     [Gr.  i-oo-oc,  disease,  and  ttoiew, 
to  produce.] 

Producing  diseases.     [Little  used.]        Arbuthnot. 
NOS-TAL'GI-A,  n.     [Gr.  vooreai,  to  return,  and  aAvos, 
grief] 

Homesickness  ;  a  species  of  melancholy,  resulting 
from  absence  from  one's  home  or  country. 

Encyc.  Am.     Brande. 
NOS-TAL'GI€,  a.    Pertaining  to  nostalgia. 
NOS'TRIL,  71.     [Sax.  nosetkyrl,  niecsthyrl.     Thyrl,  or 
third,  is  an  opening  or  perforation  ;  thirlian,  thyrlian, 
to  bore,  to  perforate,  to  thrill,  to  drill.     See  Drill.] 

An   aperture   or  passage  through  the   nose.    The 
nostrils  are  the  passages  through  which  air  is  inhaled 
and  exhaled  in  respiration. 
NOS'TRUM,  71.     [L.,  from  nostcr,  ours.] 

A  medicine,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  kept 
secret  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  profits  of  sale 
to  tlie  inventor  or  proprietor  ;  a  quack  medicine. 

Pope. 
NOT,  adv.    [Sax.  naht  or  noht,  naught,  that  is,  nc  and 
awiht,  not  any  thing;  D.  niet ;  G.  nicht;  Russ.  niete  ; 
Scot,  nocht.     See  Naught.] 

1.  A  word  that  expresses  negation,  denial,  or  re- 
fusal;  as,  he  will  not  go;  will  you  remain?  I  will 
not.  In  the  first  member  of  a  sentence,  it  may  be 
followed  by  nor  or  neither ;  as,  not  for  a  price  nor  re- 
ward ;  I  was  ?!ot.in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest. 

2.  With  the  substantive  verb  in  the  following 
phrase,  it  denies  being,  or  denotes  extinction  of  ex- 
istence. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  me,  and  I  am  not.  — Job  vii. 
NO'TA  BE'NE,  [L.]     Observe  well ;  take  particular 

notice. 
No'TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  notable;  L.  notabilis,  from  notus, 

known  ;  nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  Worthy  of  notice  ;  remarkable  ;  memorable  ; 
noted  or  distinguished. 

2.  In  Scripture,  conspicuous  ;  sightly  ;  as,  a  notable 
horn.     Dan.  viii. 

3.  Notorious  ;  well  known.    Matt,  xxviii. 

4.  Terrible.    Acts  ii. 

5    Known  or  apparent.    Acts  iv 


NOT 

NOT'A-BLE,  a.  Active  ;  industrious  ;  distinguished 
for  good  management ;  as,  a  notable  woman  or  house- 
keeper. 

No'TA-BLE,  71.    A  person  of  note  or  distinction. 

2.  In  France,  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  before 
the  revolution,  consisted  of  a  number  of  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  higher  orders,  appointed  by  the  king  to 
constitute  a  representative  body  of  the  kingdom. 
Edin.  Encyc. 

N6'TA-BLE,  71.  A  thing  worthy  of  observation. 
[Rare.]  Addison. 

No'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Rcmarkableness. 

NOT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Bustling  activity  ;  industrious- 
ness.     [Little  used.] 

NO'TA-BLY,  adv.     Memorably  ;    remarkably ;    emi- 
nent!}'. Bacon. 
2.  With  show  of  consequence  or  importance. 

Addison. 

NOT'A-BLY,  adv.  With  bustling  activity;  industri- 
ously. 

NO-Ta'RI-AL,  a.     [from   notary.]     Pertaining  to  a 
notary  ;  as,  a  notarial  seal ;  notarial  evidence  or  at- 
testation. 
2.  Done  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

NO-Ta'R[-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  notarial  manner. 

NO'TA-RY,  71.  [L.  notarius,  from  notus,  known,  from 
nosco.  ] 

1.  Primarily,  a  person  employed  to  take  notes  of 
contracts,  trials,  and  proceedings,  in  courts  among 
the  Romans. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  officer  authorized  to  attest 
and  protest  notes  and  contracts  or  writings  of  any 
kind,  to  give  them  the  evidence  of  authenticity. 

No'TA-RY  PUB'Lie,  71.  A  notary;  one  appointed 
to  attest  deeds  and  other  instruments,  to  protest  notes, 
and  certify  copies  of  agreement,  &c.  Bouvier. 

NO-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  notatio,  from  nolo,  to  mark.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any  thing  by 
marks,  figures,  or  characters  ;  particularly,  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  expressing  of  numbers  and 
quantities  by  figures,  signs,  or  characters,  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose. 

2.  Meaning ;  signification. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  natation  of  the  word,  imports 
a  double  knowledge.     \Vnusual.]  Soudi. 

NOTCH,  it.  [qu.  G.  knicken,  to  crack  or  flaw,  Dan. 
kniklccr.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  in  origin  as 
niche,  nick.     Class  Ng,  No.  49.] 

1.  A  hollow  cut  in  any  thing ;  a  nick ;  an  indenta- 
tion. 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.  Swift. 

2.  An  opening  or  narrow  passage  through  a  moun- 
tain or  hill.    We  say  the  notch  of  a  mountain. 

United  States. 

NOTCH,  v.  U  To  cut  in  small  hollows  ;  as,  to  notch  a 
stick.  Pope. 

N0TCH'-B5ARD,  n.  The  board  which  receives  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase. 

NOTCH'.ED,  (notcht,)  pp.     Cut  into  small  hollows. 

NOTCH'ING,  ■»;»•.     Cutting  into  small  hollows. 

NOTCH'ING,  77.  The  act  of  cutting  into  small  hol- 
lows :  also,  the  small  hollow,  or  hollows  cut. 

NOTCH'-WEED,  71.     A  plant  called  Orach.  Johnson. 

NoTE,  for  Ne  Wote  ;  knew  not,  or  could  not. 

Chaucer.     Spenser. 

NOTE,  77,  [L.  TioJa ;  Fr.  note ;  W.  nod  ;  from  L.  notus, 
nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  A  mark  or  token  ;  something  by  which  a  thing 
may  be  known  ;  a  visible  sign. 

They  who  appertain  to  the  visible  church  have  all  the  notes  of 
external  profession.  Hooker. 

2.  A  mark  made  in  a  book,  indicating  something 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

3.  A  short  remark  ;  a  passage  or  explanation  in  the 
margin  of  a  book. 

4.  A  minute,  memorandum,  or  short  writing  in- 
tended to  assist  the  memory. 

5.  Notice ;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence.  Shalt. 

6.  Reputation;  consequence  ;  distinction ;  as,  men 
of  note.    Acts  xvi. 

7.  State  of  being  observed. 

Small  matters,  continually  in  use  and  note.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 

8.  In  music,  a  character  which  marks  a  sound,  or 
the  sound  itself;  as,  a  semibreve,  a  minim,  &c. 
Notes  are  marks  of  sounds  in  relation  to  elevation 
or  depression,  or  to  the  time  of  continuing  sounds. 

9.  A  sound  in  music;  tune;  voice;  harmonious, 
or  melodious  sounds. 

The  wakeful  bird  tones  her  nocturnal  note.  Milton. 

One  common  note  on  cither  lyre  did  strike.  Dryden. 

10.  Abbreviation  ;  symbol.  Baker. 

11.  A  short  letter  ;  a  billet.  Dryden. 

12.  Annotation  ;  a  comment,  or  observation  on  an 
author ;  usually  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
as,  the  notes  in  Scott's  Bible ;  to  write  notes  on 
Homer. 

13.  A  written  or  printed  paper  acknowledging  a 
debt  and  promising  payment ;  as,  a  promissory  note  ; 
a  bank-note  ;  a  note  of  hand  ;  a  negotiable  note 


NOT 

14.  Notes,  pi. ;  a  writing  ;  a  written  discourse  ;  ap- 
plied equally  to  minutes  or  heads  of  a  discourse  or 
argument,  or  to  a  discourse  folly  written.  The  ad- 
vocate often  has  710*0*  to  assist  his  memory,  and 
clergymen  preach  with  notes  or  without  them. 

15.  A  diplomatic  communication  in  writing;  an 
official  paper  sent  from  a  minister  to  an  envoy,  or  an 
envoy  to  a  minister. 

My  note  of  January  10th  still  remains  unanswered.     Gallatin. 
NOTE,  V.  t.     [L.  710(0.] 

1.  To  observe;  to  notice  with  particular  care;  to 
heed  ;  to  attend  to. 


No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. 

Their  manners  noted  and  their  suites  surveyed. 


Shak. 
Pope. 


2.  To  set  down  in  writing. 

Note  it  in  a  book.  —  Is.  xrr, 

3.  To  charge,  as  with  a  crime  ;  with  of  or  for. 
They  were  both  noted  o/inconlinency.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 
To  710(0  a  bill  or  draft.     This  is  done  by  a  n  tary, 

•who,  when  acceptance  is  refused,  notes  the  fact  on  the 

back  as  the  ground  of  a  protest.  Brande. 

NOTE,  71.  (.     [Sax.  hnitan.) 

To  butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns.     [Obs.]     Ray. 
N'OTE,  for  Ne  Wote  ;  did  not  know  how  to ;  could 

not.  Spenser. 

NoTE'-EOOK,  7i.    A  book  in  which  memorandums 

are  written.  Shak. 

_  2.  A  book  in  which  notes  of  hand  are  registered. 
NoT'ED,  pp.    Set  down  in  writing. 

2.  Observed  ;  noticed. 

3.  a.  Remarkable  ;  much  known  by  reputation  or 
report;  eminent;  celebrated;  as,  a  noted  author;  a 
noted  commander  ;  a  noted  traveler. 

NoT'ED-LY,  adv.     With  observation  or  notice.  Shak. 

NoT'ED-NESS,  71.  Conspicuousness  ;  eminence  ; 
celebrity.  Boyle. 

NoTE'LESS,  0.  Not  attracting  notice ;  not  conspicu- 
ous. Decker. 

NoTE'LESS-NESS,  71.    A  state  of  being  noteless. 

Knowles. 

NOT'ER,  7i.     One  who  takes  notice  ;  an  annotator. 

Gregory. 

NOTE'WOR-THY,  (-wur'tlie,)  a.  Worthy  of  obser- 
vation or  notice.  Shak. 

NOTH'ING,  or  NOTH'ING,  71.  [no  and  thing.]  Not 
any  thing;  not  any  being  or  existence;  a  word  that 
denies  the  existence  of  any  thing;  non-entity;  op- 
posed to  Something.     The  world"  was  created  from 

nothing. 

2.  Non-existence;  a  state  of  annihilation.    Shak. 

3.  Not  any  tiling  ;  not  any  particular  thing,  deed, 
or  event.  Nothing  was  done  to  redeem  our  char- 
acter. He  thought  nothing  done  while  any  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done. 

A   determination    to  choose  nodiing   is  a  determination    not  to 
choose   the  truth.  J.  M.  Mason. 

4.  No  other  thing. 

Nothing  but  this  will  entitle  you  to  God's  acceptance.     Wake. 

5.  No  part,  portion,  quantity,  or  degree.  The 
troops  manifested  nothing  of  irresolution  in  the 
attack. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe.  Dryden. 

6.  No  importance  ;  no  value  ;  no  use. 

Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  naught.  — Is.  xli. 

7.  No  possession  of  estate  ;  a  low  condition. 

A  man  that  from  very  no'Jdng  is  grown  to  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Shak. 

8.  A  thing  of  no  proportion  to  something,  or  of 
trifling  value  or  advantage. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise,  is  great,  but 
nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

9.  A  trifle ;  a  thing  of  no  consideration  or  im- 
portance. 

•Tis  notidng,  says  the  fool  ;  but,  says  the  friend, 

This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end.  Dryden. 

To  make  nothing  of;  to  make  no  difficulty,  or  to 
consider  as  trifling,  light,  or  unimportant. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodks  from  slavrry,  but  wp 
make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls  to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts. 

Bay. 
NOTH'ING  or  NOTH'ING,  adv.    In  no  degree ;  not 
at  all. 

Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed.  Milton. 

In  the  phrase  nothing  worth,  the  words  are  trans- 
posed ;  the  natural  order  being,  worth  nothing. 
NOTH'ING-NESS  or  NOTH'ING-NESS,  71.   Nihility  ; 
non-existence.  Donne. 

2.  Nothing  ;  a  thing  of  no  value.  Hudibras. 

NO'TICE,  7t.     [Fr.,  from  L.  notitia,  from  110(0  or  notus.] 

1.  Observation  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  other  senses. 
We  take  notice  of  objects  passing  or  standing  before 
us  ;  we  take  notice  of  the  words  of  a  speaker  ;  we 
take  notice  of  a  peculiar  taste  of  food,  or  of  the  smell 
of  an  orange,  nnd  of  our  peculiar  sensations.  No- 
tice, then,  is  the  act  by  which  we  have  knowledge 
of  something  within  the  reach  of  the  senses,  or 
the  effect  of  an  impression  on  some  of  the  senses. 

2.  Observation  by  the  mind  or  intellectual  power  ; 
as,  to  take  notice  of  a  distinction  between  truth  and 
veracity 
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IN  UT 

3.  Information  ;  intelligence  by  whatever  means 
communicated  ;  knowledge  given  or  received  ;  as,  I 
received  notice,  by  a  messenger  or  by  letter.  He  gave 
notice  of  his  arrival.  The  bell  gives  notice  of  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  merchant  gives  notice  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  not  accepted. 

4.  A  paper  that  communicates  information. 

5.  Attention  ;  respectful  treatment ;  civility. 
C.  Remark;  observation. 

No'TICE,  v.  t.  fTo  observe;  to  see.  We  noticed  the 
conduct  of  the  speaker  ;  we  noticed  no  improper 
conduct. 

2.  To  heed  ;  to  regard.  His  conduct  was  rude, 
but  I  did  not  notice  it. 

3.  To  remark;  to  mention  or  make  observations  on. 
This  plant  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  Tooke. 
Another  circumstance  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the  sug- 
gestion last  discussed.                                               Hamilton. 

4.  To  treat  with  attention  and  civilities ;  as,  to 
notice  strangers. 

5.  To  observe  intellectually. 
No'TICE-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  observed  ;  worthy 

of  observation. 

No'TIC-ED,  (nS'tist,)  pp.  Observed ;  seen ;  remark- 
ed ;  treated  with  attention. 

No'TIC-ING,  ppr.  Observing  ;  seeing  ;  regarding  ; 
remarking  on  ;  treating  with  attention. 

NO-TI-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [See  Notify.]  The  act  of 
notifying  or  giving  notice ;  the  act  of  making  known, 
particularly  the  act  of  giving  official  notice  or  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  or  to  individuals,  corporations, 
companies,  or  societies,  by  words,  by  writing,  or  by 
other  means. 

2.  Notice  given  in  words  or  writing,  or  by  signs. 

3.  The  writing  which  communicates  information ; 
an  advertisement,  citation,  &.c. 

No'TI-Fl-£D,(no'te-fide,);jp.  Made  known  ;  applied 
to  things.  This  design  of  the  king  was  notified  to 
the  court  of  Berlin. 

2.  Informed  by  words,  writing,  or  other  means ; 
applied  to  persons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  have 
been  notified  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  state 
house. 

NO'TI-FY,  o.  t.  [Fr.notificr ;  It.  notificare ;  L.  notns, 
known,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare  ;  to  publish  ;  often 
witli  to ;  as,  to  notify  a  fact  to  a  person.  The  laws  of 
God  notify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty. 

■2.  To  make  known  by  private  communication  ;  to 
give  information  of.  The  allied  sovereigns  have  no- 
tified the  Spanish  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing legitimate  government. 

3.  To  give  notice  to  ;  to  inform  by  words  or  writ- 
ing, in  person  or  by  message,  or  by  any  signs  which 
are  understood.  The  constable  has  notified  the  citi- 
zens to  meet  at  the  city  hall.  The  bell  notifies  us  of 
the  time  of  meeting. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  Ins  notified  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  he  lias  approved  and  signed  the  act. 
Journa's  of  die  Senate. 

Note.  —  This  application  of  notify  has  been  con- 
demned ;  but  it  is  in  constant  good  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  use  of 
certify. 

No'TI-FS-ING, ppr.  Making  known;  giving  notice 
to. 

NoT'ING,  ppr.     Setting  down  in  writing. 

No'TION,  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  710(10,  from  notns,  known  ; 
nosco,  to  know.] 

1.  Conception ;  mental  apprehension  of  whatever 
may  be  known  or  imagined.  We  may  have  a  just 
notion,  of  power,  or  false  notions  respecting  spirit. 

Notion  and  idea  are  primarily  different ;  idea  being 
lue  conception  of  something  visible,  as  the  idea  of  a 
square  or  a  triangle  ;  and  notion  the  conception  of 
things  invisible  or  intellectual,  as  the  notion  we  have 
of  spirits.  But  from  negligence  in  the  use  of  idea, 
the  two  words  are  constantly  confounded. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content  myself  to  assume 

under  the  notion  of  principles.  Newton. 

Few  agree  in  their  no!io?is  about  these  words.  Clieyne. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  color,  thought,  wish,  or  lear, 
wliich  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  &c. 

Walts. 
2    Sentiment ;  opinion  ;  as,  the  extravagant  notions 
they  entertain  of  themselves.  Addison. 

3.  Sense ;  understanding ;  intellectual  power.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

!.  Inclination  ;  in  vulgar  use ;  as,  I  have  a  notion 
to  do  this  or  that. 
NO'TION-AL,  n.     Imaginary  ;  ideal ;  existing  in  idea 
only  ;  visionary  ;  fantastical. 

Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

A  notional  and  imagina^  tiling.  Bentley. 

2.  Dealing  in  imaginary  things ;  whimsical ;  fanci- 
ful ;  as,  a  notional  man. 

No-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.    Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 

[Not.  used."]  Glanville. 

NO'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    In  mental  apprehension ;  in 

conception  ;  not  in  reality. 

Two  faculties  normally  or  really  distinct.  Norris. 

No'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  an  ungrounded 
opinion.  Bp.  Hopkins. 


NOU 

No-TO-Rl'E-TYT,  ,1.  [Fr.  notorictd,  from  notoirc.  See 
Notorious.] 

1.  Exposure  to  the  public  knowledge  ;  the  state  of 
being  publicly  or  generally  known  ;  as,  the  notoriety 

2.  Public  knowledge     '  [of  a  crime. 
They  were  not  subjects  in  their  own  nature  30  exposed  to  public 

notoriety.  Addison. 

NO-TO'RI-OUS,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  notorio  ;  Fr.  notoire  ; 
from  Low  L.  notorius,  from  notus,  known.] 

1.  Publicly  known  ;  manifest  to  the  world  ;  evi- 
dent ;  usually,  known  to  disadvantage  ;  hence, almost 
always  used  in  an  ill  sense;  as,  a  notorious  thief;  a 
notorious  crime  or  vice  ;  a  man  notorious  for  lewd- 

2.  In  a  good  sense.  [ness  or  gaming. 

Your  goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.  Sliak. 

NO-To'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Publicly  ;  openly  ;  in  a 
manner  to  be  known  or  manifest  beyond  denial. 

Swift.     Dryden. 

NO-To'RI-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  open  or 
known  beyond  denial;  notoriety.  Oocrbury. 

NOTT,  a.     [Sax.  knot.] 

Shorn.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

NOTT,  v.  t.     To  shear.     [Obs.]  Stowe. 

NO'TUS,n.    [L.]     The  south  wind.  Milton. 

NOT'WHKAT,  71.     [Sax.  hnot,  smooth,  shorn.] 

Wheat  not  bearded.  Carew. 

NOT-WITH-STAND'ING  ;  the  participle  of  With- 
stand, with  not  prefixed,  and  signifying  not  opposing, 
nevertheless.  It  retains  in  all  cases  its  participial  sig- 
nification. For  example:  "I  will  surely  rend  the 
kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to  thy  servant; 
notwitlistnnding,  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it,  for  Da- 
vid thy  father's  sake."  1  Kings  xi.  In  this  passage 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  that  after  notwithstanding.  That 
refers  to  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  /  will  rend 
the  kingdom  from  thee;  notwithstanding  that,  (decla- 
ration or  determination,)  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it. 
In  this  and  in  all  cases,  notwithstanding,  either  with 
or  without  that  or  this,  constitutes  the  case  absolute 
or  independent. 

"  It  is  a  rainy  day,  but  notwithstanding  that,  the 
troops  must  be  reviewed  ; "  that  is,  the  rainy  day 
not  opposing  or  preventing.  That,  in  this  case,  is  a 
substitute  fur  the  whole  first  clause  of  the  sentence. 
It  is  to  that  clause  what  a  relative  is  to  an  antecedent 
noun,  and  which  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  it ;  Ttot- 
withstanding  which,  that  is,  the  rainy  day. 

"  Christ  enjoined  on  his  followers  not  to  publish 
the  cures  he  wrought ;  but  notwithstanding  his  injunc- 
tions, they  proclaimed  them."  Here,  notioithstanding 
his  injunctions  is  the  case  independent  or  absolute  ; 
the  injunctions  of  Christ  not  opposing  or  preventing. 
This  word  answers  precisely  to  the  Latin  71071  ob- 
stante, and  both  are  used  with  nouns  or  with  substi- 
tutes for  nouns,  fur  sentences  or  for  clauses  of  sen- 
tences. So  in  the  Latin  phrase,  hoc  non  obstante,  hoc 
may  refer  to  a  single  word,  to  a  sentence,  or  to  a  se- 
ries of  sentences. 

NOUGHT,  (viawt ;)  a  wrong  spelling.     See  Naught. 

NOUL,  71.     [Sax.  hnol.] 

The  top  of  the  head.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser 

NOULD,  (mild.)     [ne  would.]     Would  not.    Spenser. 

NOUN,  71.     [altered  from  L.  71077101,  name.] 

In  grammar,  a  name  ;  that  sound  or  combination 
of  sounds  by  which  a  tiling  is  called,  whether  mate- 
rial or  immaterial.     [See  Name.] 

NOUR'ICE,  (nui'ris,)  71.     [Fr.  nourrice.] 

A  nurse.  Spenser. 

NOUR'ISH,  (nur'ish,)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  nonrrir;  It.  nutrire; 
Sp.  and  Port,  nutrir;  from  L.  nutrio.  The  G.  ndhren, 
Sw.  ndra,  Dan.  nwrer,  to  nourish,  can  not  be  the  same 
word  unless  they  have  lost  a  dental,  which  may  per- 
haps be  the  fact.] 

1.  To  feed  anil  cause  to  grow  ;  to  supply  a  living 
or  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  with  matter 
which  increases  its  bulk,  or  supplies  the  waste  occa- 
sioned by  any  of  its  functions ;  to  supply  with  nutri- 
ment. 

2.  To  support ;  to  maintain  by  feeding.     Gen.  xlvii. 
Whilst !  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shak. 

3.  To  supply  the  means  of  support  and  increase; 
to  encourage  ;  as,  to  nourish  rebellion  ;  to  nourish  the 
virtues. 


4.  To  cherish  ;  to  comfort.    James  v. 

5.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  promote  growth  in 
attainments.     1  Tim.  iv. 

NOUR'ISH,  (nur'ish,)  v.  i.    To  promote  growth. 

Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  leaves.  [Elliptical.}  Bacon. 
2.  To  gain  nourishment.     [Unusual.]         Bacon. 
NOUR'ISH-A-BLE,  (nur'ish-a-bl,)  a.     Susceptible  of 
nourishment;  as,  the  nourishable  parts  of  the  body. 

Grew. 
NOUR'ISH-.ED,  (nur'isht,)  pp.    Fed ;  supplied  with 

nutriment ;  caused  to  grow. 
NOUR'ISH-ER,  (nur'ish-er,)  n.    The  person  or  thing 

that  nourishes.  Bacon.     Milton. 

NOUR'ISH-ING,  (nur'ish-ing,)  ppr.   Feeding  ;  supply- 
ing with  aliment  ;  supporting  with  food. 


NOV 


2.  a.  Promoting  growth ;  nutritious  ;  as,  a  nour- 
ishing diet. 

NOUR'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.    Nutritively;  cherishingly. 

NOUR'ISH-MENT,  (nur'ish-ment,)  n.  That  which 
serves  to  promote  the  growth  of  animals  or  plants,  or 
to  repair  the  waste  of  animal  bodies ;  food  ;  suste- 
nance ;  nutriment.  Newton. 

2.  Nutrition  ;  support  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies. 

Blackmore. 

3.  Instruction,  or  that  which  promotes  growth  in 
attainments  ;  as,  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace. 

So  they  may  learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls. 

Hooker. 
NOUR'I-TURE.    See  Nurture. 
NOURS'LE,  v  t.     To  nurse  up.  Spenser. 

NOURS'LING.     See  Nursling. 

NOUS,  (nowse,)  71.    The  Greek  word  vovs,  humorous- 
ly used  in  England  for  intellect  or  talent.       Smart. 
NOUS'LE,  i  (nuz'zl,)  [corrupted   from   noursle.]     To 
NOUS'£L,  j      nurse  up.  Shak. 

NOUS'LE, )  (nuz'zl,)  v.  t.    To  insnare ;  to  entrap,  as 
NOUS'.EL,  \     in  a  noose  or  trap. 
NO-VAC'U-LITE,  71.     [L.  novacula,  a  razor.] 

Razor-stone ;  Turkey-hone  ;  coticular  schist ;  whet- 
slate,  a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate,of  which  hones 
are  made  for  sharpening  razors.     Brongniart.     Ure. 
NO-Va'TIAN,  7i.     In  church  history,  one  of  the  sect 
of  Novafus,  or  Novatianus,  who  held  that  the  lapsed 
might  not  be  received  again  into  communion  with 
the  church,  and  that  second  marriages  are  unlawful. 
NO-Va'TIAN-ISM,  71.    The  opinions  of  the  Novatians. 
One  Hypolitus,  a  Roman  presbyter,   had   been  seduced   into 
Novatianism.  Milner. 

NO-Va'TION.     See  Innovation. 
NO-Va'TOR.     See  Innovator. 

NOVEL,  a.  f  [L.  novellas,  from  novus,  new  ;  It.  710- 
vello  ;  Sp.  novel.] 

1.  New ;  of  recent  origin  or  introduction  ;  not 
ancient;  hence,  unusual  ;  as,  a  novel  heresy  ;  novel 
opinions.    The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  novel. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  the  novel  constitutions  are  those 
which  are  supplemental  to  the  code,  and  posterior  in 
time  to  the  other  books.  These  contained  new  de- 
crees of  successive  emperors. 

3.  In  the  common  law,  the  assize  of  novel  disseizin 
is  an  action  in  which  the  demandant  recites  a  com- 
plaint of  the  disseizin  in  terms  of  direct  averment, 
whereupon  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  reseize  the 
land  and  chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  same  in 
custody  till  the  arrival  of  the  justices  of  assize. 

Blackstone. 
NOVEL,  71.    A  new  or  supplemental  constitution,  or 
decree.     [See  the  adjective.] 

2.  A  fictitious  tale  or  narrative  in  prose,  intended 
to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  particu- 
larly of  love. 

The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast.  Prior. 

NOVEL-ISM,  71.  Innovation.  [Little  used.]  Bering. 
NOVEL-IST,  71.    An  innovator ;  an  asserter  of  nov- 
elty. Bacon.     White. 

2.  A  writer  of  a  novel  or  of  novels.         Warton. 

3.  A  writer  of  news.     [Not  used.]  Tatler. 
NOVEL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  innovate.     [Not  in  use.] 
NOV'EL-STUD-I-.ED,a.  Studied  in  novels.   Tucker. 
NOVEL-TY,  ?i.    Newness ;  recentness  of  origin  or 

introduction.  Hooker. 

Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.  South. 

2.  A  new  or  strange  thing. 
NO-VEM'BER,  71.     [L.  from  novem,  nine  ;  the  ninth 
month,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  year,  begin- 
ning in  March.] 
The  eleventh  month  of  the  year. 
NO'VEN-A-RY,  71.     [L.  navenarius,  from  novem,  nine.] 

The  number  nine  ;  nine  collectively. 
No'VEN-A-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  number  nine. 
NO-VEN'NI-AL,  a.      [L.  novem,  nine,  and    annus, 
year.] 
Done  every  ninth  year.  Potter. 

NO-VER'CAL,  a.    [L.  noverca,  a  step-mother.] 

Pertaining  to  a  step-mother;  suitable  to  a  step- 
mother ;  in  the  manner  of  a  step-mother.  Derham. 
NOVICE,  (nov'is,)  71.    [Fr.,  from  L.  novitius,  from 
novus,  new.] 

1.  One  who  is  new  in  any  business  ;  one  unac- 
quainted or  unskilled  ;  one  in  the  rudiments ;  a  be- 
ginner. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  has  entered  a  religious  house,  as  a 
convent  or  nunnery,  but  has  not  taken  the  vow  ; 
a  probationer.  Shak. 

3.  One  newly  planted  in  the  church,  or  one  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.    1  Tim.  iii. 

NO-VI-Lu'NAR,  a.     [L.  novilunium.] 

Pertaining  to  the  new  moon. 
NO-VI"TIATE,  (no-vish'ate,)  n.    [Fr.  noviciat ;  It. 
noviziato.     See  Novice.] 

1.  The  state  or  time  of  learning  rudiments. 

2.  In  religious  houses,  as  convents  and  nunneries, 
a  year  or  other  time  of  probation  for  the  trial  of  a 
novice,  to  determine  whether  he  has  the  necessary 
qualities  for  living  up  to  the  rule  to  which  his  vow  is 
to  bind  him. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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•  3.  One  who  is  going  through  a  novitiate  or  period 
of  probation  ;  a  novice.  Addison. 

NO-VI"TIOUS,  (no-vish'us,)  a.    [L.  novitius.] 

Newly  invented.     [Not  used.]  Pearson. 


NOV'I-TY,  n.     [L.novitas.] 
[Not  used.] 


Newness. 


Brown. 


NO'rUS  HO'. MO;  pi.  NO' FT  IIOM'I-NKS,  [L.] 
Among  the  Romans,  a  designation  of  one  who  had 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  distinction  without 
the  aid  of  family  connections. 

NOW,  adv.  [Sax.  nu,  D.  Sw.  Dan.  and  Golh.  mi. 
The  G.  has  nun,  Gr.  vov,  L.  nunc] 

1.  At  the  present  time. 

1  have  a  patient  noio  living  at  an  advanced  age,  who  discharged 
blood  from  his  lungs  thirty  years  ago.  Arbutltnot. 

2.  A  little  while  ago  ;  very  lately. 


3.  Now  —  now  ;  alternately;  at  one  time  —  at 
another  time. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss.  Pope. 

4.  Now  sometimes  expresses  or  implies  a  connec- 
tion between  the  subsequent  and  preceding  proposi- 
tion ;  often  it  introduces  an  inference  or  an  explana- 
tion of  what  precedes. 

Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas;   now  Barabbas  was  a  robber 

John  xviii. 

Then  said  Micah,  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  will  do  me  good, 
seeing  I  have  a  Lrvite  for  my  priest.  — Judges  xvii. 

The  other  great  mischief  which  befalls  men,  is  by  their  being 
misrepresented.  Now,  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrep- 
resented to  others  in  the  way  of  slander.  South. 

5.  After  this  ;  things  being  so. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a  parasite  and  a  man 
of  honor  ?  L'Eslrange. 

6.  In  supplication,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  em- 
phatical. 

1  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  remember  now  how  I  have  walked  before 
thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart.  —  2  Kings  xx. 

7.  Now  sometimes  refers  to  a  particular  time  past 
specified  or  understood,  and  may  be  defined,  at  that 
time.     He  was  now  sensible  of  his  mistake. 

Now  and  then ;  at  one  time  and  another,  indefi- 
nitely ;  occasionally  ;  not  often  ;  at  intervals. 

They  now  and  then  appear  in  ollices  of  religion.  Rogers. 

If  there  were  any  such  tiling  as  spontaneous  generation,  a  new 
species  would  now  and  then  appear.  Anon. 

2.  Applied  to  places  which  appear  at  intervals  or 
in  succession. 

A  mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  now  and  then  a  wood. 

Drayton. 
Now,  now,  repeated,  is  used  to  excite  attention  to 
something  immediately  to  happen. 
NOW,  n.    The  present  time  or  moment. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Cowley, 

NOW'A-DAYS,  adv.     In  this  age. 

What  men  of  spirit  nowadays, 

Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plays?  Garrick. 

[This  is  a  common  colloquial  phrase,  but  not  elegant 
in  writing,  unless  of  the  more  familiar  kinds.] 
No'WAY,    >   adv.     [no  and  way.]     In  no  manner  or 
NO'WAYS,  (       degree.     [These  can  hardly  be   con- 
sidered as  compound  words.] 
NOW'ED,  (noo'ed,)  a.     [Fr.  none.] 

Knotted  ;  tied  in  a  knot ;  used  in  heraldry. 

NoW'EL,  n.     [Fr.  iwel]  [Encyc. 

A  shout  of  joy,  or  Christmas  song.     [04s.] 

Chaucer. 
NOWES,  (nooz,)  n.    [Fr.  nou.] 

The  marriage  knot.     [Obs.]  Crashaw. 

No'WHERE,  [comp.  of  noana  where;  Sax.  na-wluere.] 
Not  in  any  place  or  state.     Happiness  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

But  it  is  better  to  write  no  and  where  as  separate 
words. 
No'WISE,  [comp.  of  no  and  wise ;  often  by  mistake 
written  Noways.] 
Not  in  any  manner  or  degree.  Bentley. 

NOX'IOUS,  (nok'shus,)  a.  t    [L.  noxius,  from  noceo, 
to  hurt.] 

1.  Hurtful  ;  harmful ;  baneful ;  pernicious  ;  de- 
structive ;  unwholesome  ;  insalubrious  ;  as,  noxious 
air,  food,  climate  ;  pernicious  ;  corrupting  to  morals  ; 
as,  noxious  practices  or  examples  ;  noxious  haunts  of 

2.  Guilty  ;  criminal.  [vice. 
Those  who  are  norious  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     [Little  userf.] 

Bramhatl. 

3.  Unfavorable ;  injurious. 

Too  frequent  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort  is  norious  to 
spiritual  promotion.  Swift. 

NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.    Htirtfully ;  perniciously. 
NOX'IOUS-NESS,  n.     Hurtfulness  ;  the  quality  that 

injures,  impairs,  or  destroys ;   insalubrity  ;   as,  the 

noxiousness  of  foul  air. 
2.  The  quality  that  corrupts  or  perverts ;  as,  the 

noxiousness  of  doctrines. 
NOY,  NOY' ANCE,  NOY'ER,  NOY'FUL,  NOY'OUS, 

NOY'SANCE.     See  Annoy  and  Nuisance. 
No'YAU,  (n5'yo,)  n.     [Fr.,  the  nut  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a 

peach  or  cherry.] 
A  cordial  flavored  with  the  kernel  of  the  nut  of 
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the  bitter  almond,  or  with  the  kernel  of  the  peach 
stone.  Brande. 

NOZ'ZLE,  (noz'zl,)  n.     [from  nose.]     The   nose  ;  the 

extremity  of  any  thing ;  the  snout.  Arbuthnot. 

NUB'BIN,  ;i.    A  small  or  imperfect  ear  of   maize. 

America. 
NUB'BLE,  v.  t.     [for  Knubble,  from  Knob,  the  fist.] 
To  beat  or  bruise  with  the  fist.     [Not  used.] 

Ainsworth. 
NU-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  nubifer ;  nubes,  a  cloud  or 
fog,  and  fern,  to  produce.] 

Bringing  or  producing  clouds.  Diet. 

Nu'BILE,  (-bi!,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  nubilis,  from  nubo,  to 
marry.] 
Marriageable ;  of  an  age  suitable  for  marriage. 

Prior. 
NTJ-BIL'I-TY,  7i.    The  state  of  being  marriageable. 

Alex.  Walker. 
NO'BIL-OUS,  a.     [L.  nubilus,  from  nubes.] 

Cloudy.  Bailey. 

NU-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  nux,  nut,  and  fcro,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  or  producing  nuts.  Diet. 

NU-CLE'I-FOltM,  a.     Formed  like  a  kernel. 
NO'CLE-US,  n.     [L.,  from  nux,  a  nut.] 

1.  Properly,  the  kernel  of  a  nut ;  but  in  usage,  the 
central  part  of  any  body,  or  that  about  which  matter 
is  collected.  Woodward. 

2.  The  body  of  a  comet,  called  also  its  head. 
NU-DA'TION,  «.     [L.  nudatio,  from  nudo,  to  make 

bare.] 
The  act  of  stripping,  or  making  bare,  or  naked. 
NODE,  a.     [L.  nudus.] 

1.  Bare. 

2.  In  law,  void  ;  of  no  force  ;  as,  a  nude  contract  or 
compact.     [See  Nudum  Pactum.]  Blaehstone. 

NUDGE,  v.  t.  To  touch  gently  as  with  the  elbow,  in 
order  to  call  attention  or  convey  intimation. 

Miss  Pickering. 

NU-DI-BRANGH'I-ATE,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  order  of 
molluscous  animals  having  no  shell  whatever. 

NO'DI-TY,n.     [L.  nuditas.] 

1.  Nakedness. 

2.  Nudities ;  in  the  plural,  naked  parts  which  de- 
cency requires  to  be  concealed.  Dryden. 

3.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  naked  parts  of  the 
human  figure,"  or  parts  not  covered  with  drapery; 
also,  naked  figures. 

NU'DUM  PACTUM,  [L.]    In  law,  a  contract  made 
without  any  consideration,  and  therefore  void,  or  not 
valid  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.       Bouvier. 
NU-GAC'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  Tiiin-ar,  from  nuga>,  trifles.] 
Futility;   trifling  talk  or  behavior. 

More.    Johnson. 
NU-GA'TION,  ti.     [L.  nugor,  to  trifle.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  trifling.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
Nu'GA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  nugatorius.] 

1.  Trifling;  vain;  futile,  insignificant.      Bentley. 

2.  Of  no  force  ;  inoperative  ;  ineffectual.  The 
laws  are  sometimes  rendered  nugatory  by  inexecu- 
tion.  Any  agreement  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
something  which  contravenes  its  execution. 

NuI'SANCE,  (nu'sans,)  n.  [Fr.  nuisance,  from  nuire, 
L.  noceo,  to  annoy.  BlacKstone  writes  Nusance, 
antl  it  is  desirable  that  his  example  may  be  follow- 
ed.] 

1.  That  which  annoys  or  gives  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion ;  that  which  is  offensive  or  noxious.  A  Maris  a 
nuisance  to  society. 

2.  In  law,  that  which  incommodes  or  annoys ; 
something  that  produces  inconvenience  or  damage. 
Nuisances  are  public  or  private ;  public,  when  they 
annoy  citizens  in  general,  as  obstructions  of  the  high- 
way ;  private,  when  they  affect  individuals  only,  as 
when  one  man  erects  a  house  so  near  his  neighbor's 
as  to  throw  the  water  off  the  roof  upon  his  neigh- 
bor's land  or  house,  or  to  intercept  the  light  that  his 
neighbor  before  enjoyed.  Bluckstone. 

NUL,  in  law,  signifies  710,  not  any  ;  as,  nul  disseizin  ; 

nul  tiel  record  ;  nul  tort. 
NULL,!),  t.     [L.  nullus;  ne  and  nllus,  not  any.] 

To  annul ;  to  deprive  of  validity  ;  to  destroy.  [Not 

much  used.]     [See  Annul.]  Milton. 

NULL,  a.     [L.  nullus.] 

Void  ;  of  no  legal  or  binding  force  or  validity  ;  of 

no  efficacy  ;  invalid.    The  contract  of  a  minor  is  null 

in  law,  except  for  necessaries. 
NULL,  71.     Something  that  has  no  force  or  meaning. 

A  cipher  is  called  a  null.     [Not  used.]  ■  Bacon. 

NUL-LI-FI-CA'TION,  it.     The   act  of  nullifying  ;  a 

rendering  void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  ef- 
fect. 
NUL-LI-FID'I-AN,   a.      [L.  nullus,  none,  and  fides, 

faith.] 
Of  no  faith ;  of  no  religion  or  honesty.  [Not  used.] 

Feltham. 
NUL'LI-FT-ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  Annulled  ;  made  void. 
NUL'LI-FI-ER,  71.     One  who  makes  void  ;  one  who 

maintains  the  right  to  nullify  a  contract  by  one  of  the 

parties. 
NUL'LI-FY,  v.  t.  t  [L.  nullus,  none,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

To   annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  render  invalid  ;  to 

deprive  of  legal  force  or  efficacy.  Ames. 


NUM 

NUL'LI-POUE,  ?i.  [L.  nullus,  none,  and  poms,  pore.] 
A  kind  of  marine  plant,  secreting  lime  on  its  surface, 
and  hence  resembling  coral.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  zoophile.  Dana. 

NUL'LI-FSMNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Annulling;  making 
void. 

NUL'LI-TY,  71.  [It.  nullitd  ;  Fr.  nulliti  ;  from  L.  nul- 
lus.] 

1.  Nothingness  ;  want  of  existence.  Bacon. 

2.  Want  of  legal  force;  that  which  wants  legal 
force. 

NUMB,  (num.)  a.  [Sax.  numen,  the  participle  of  Sax. 
niman,  Goth,  niman,  to  take,  to  seize,  whence  beni- 
man  or benyman,  to  deprive;  benum,  benumen,  stupe- 
fied, that  is,  seized,  arrested,  held,  stopped  ;  D.  ncc- 
men ;  G.  nehmen.     Class  Nm,  No.  7,  9.] 

1.  Torpid  ;  destitute  of  the  power  of  sensation 
and  motion  ;  as,  the  fingers  or  limbs  are  numb  with 
cold. 

2.  Producing  numbness  ;  benumbing  ;  as,  the  numb, 
cold  night.     [Not  used,  nor  proper.]  Shah. 

NUMB,  (nttm,)  v.  I.  To  make  torpid;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  sensation  or  motion  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  be- 
numb ;  to  stupefy. 

For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  laboring  hand.  Dryden. 

And  numbing  coldness  has  embraced  the  ear.  Prior. 

NUMB'ED,  (numd,)  77/j.    Rendered  torpid. 

NUM'BER,  71.  [Fr.  nombre ;  L.  numerus  ;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  numero  ;  Arm.  and  W.  niveri  It.  nuimhir.  I 
know  not  whether  the  elements  are  Nm  or  Nh. 
Probably  the  radical  sense  is,  to  speak,  name,  or  tell, 
as  our  word  tell,  in  the  other  dialects,  is  to  number. 
Number  may  be  allied  to  name,  as  the  Spaniards  use 
nombre  for  name,  and  the  French  word,  written  with 
the  same  letters,  is  number.     Class  Nm,  No.  1.] 

1.  A  unit,  considered  in  reference  to  other  units, 
or  in  reckoning,  counting,  enumerating;  as,  one  is 
the  first  number ;  a  simple  number. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  two  or  more  units.  Twoisa 
number  composed  of  one  and  one  added.  Five  and 
three  added  make  the  number  eight.  Number  may  be 
applied  to  any  collection  or  multitude  of  units  or  in- 
dividuals, and  therefore  is  indefinite,  unless  defined 
by  other  words,  or  by  figures  or  signs  of  definite  sig- 
nification.    Hence, 

3.  More  than  one  ;  many. 

Ladies  arc  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they  espouse,  and 
never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.  Addison. 

4.  Multitude. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies,  where  the  rneu  art 
of  weak  courage.  Caejr.. 

5.  In  poetry,  measure;  the  order  and  quantity  of 
syllables  constituting  feet,  which  render  verse  mu- 
sical to  the  ear.  The  harmony  of  verse  consists  in 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, with  suitable  pauses. 

In  oratory,  a  judicious  disposition  of  words,  sylla- 
bles, and  cadences,  constitutes  a  kind  of  measure 
resembling  poetic  numbers. 

6.  Poetry ;  verse. 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

Here  the  first  word  numbers  may  be  taken  for  poet- 
ry or  verse,  and  the  second  for  measure. 

Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  rny  numbers  roll.  Pope. 

7.  In  grammar,  the  difference  of  termination  or 
form  of  a  word,  to  express  unity  or  plurality.  The 
termination  which  denotes  one,  or  an  individual,  is 
the  singular  number;  the  termination  that  denotes 
two  or  more  individuals,  or  units,  constitutes  the  plu- 
ral number.  Hence  we  say,  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a 
pronoun,  or  a  verb,  is  in  the  singular  or  the  plural 
number. 

8.  In  mathematics, number  is  variously  distinguish- 
ed. Cardinal  numbers  are  those  which  express  the 
amount  of  units  ;  as,  1,  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Or- 
dinal numbers  are  those  Which'  express  order  ;  as,  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  &c. 

Homogcncal  numbers,  are  those  referred  to  the  same 
units  ;  those  referred  to  different  units  are  termed 
hctcrogencal. 

Whole  numbers,  are  called  integers. 

A  rational  number,  is  one  commensurable  with  uni- 
ty. A  number  incommensurable  with  unity,  is 
termed  irrational  or  surd. 

A  prime  or  primitive  number,  is  divisible  only  by 
unity  ;  as,  three,  five,  seven,  &c. 

A  perfect  number,  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together,  make  the  whole  number,  as  '28,  whose  ali- 
quot parts,  14,  7,  4,  2,  1,  make  the  number  2S. 

An  imperfect  number,  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts, 
added  together,  make  more  or  less  than  the  number. 
This  is  abundant  or  defective;  abundant,  as  12, 
whose  aliquot  parts,  6,  4,  3,  2,  1,  make  16  ;  or  defec- 
tive, as  16,  whose  aliquot  parts,  8,  4,  2,  1,  make  15 
only. 

A  square  number,  is  the  product  of  a  number  mul- 
tiplied by  itself;  as,  16  is  the  square  number  of  4. 

A  cubic  number,  is  the  product  of  a  square  numbet 
b;'  its  root ;  as,  27  is  the  product  of  the  square  num- 
ber 9  by  its  root  3.  Encyc. 

Ooldcn  number ;  a  number  showing  what  year  of 
the  lunar  cycle  any  given  year  is.  Barlow. 
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NUM'BER,  v.  t.     [L.  numcro.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  reckon  ;  to  ascertain  the  units  of 
any  sum,  collection,  or  multitude. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  numbered.  — Gen.  xiii. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection  or  multitude. 

He  was  numbereil  with  the  transgressors.  —  Is.  liii. 

NUM'BER-.ED, pp.    Counted;  enumerated. 

NUM'BER-EK,  n.    One  that  numbers. 

NU.M'BER-FUL,  a.    Many  in  number;  numerous. 

NUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  Counting ;  ascertaining  the 
units  of  a  multitude  or  collection. 

NUM'BER-LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  counted  ;  in- 
numerable. Milton. 

NU.U'BERS,  71.  The  title  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

NU11P.TNG,  (num'ming,)  p>r.  or  a.     Making  torpid. 

KUM'BLES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  tumbles.] 

The  entrails  of  a  deer.  Bailey. 

NUMB'NESS,  (num'ness,)  n.  Torpor ;  that  state  of  a 
living  body  in  which  it  has  not  the  power  of  feel- 
ing or  motion,  as  when  paralytic  or  chilled  by  cold. 

NO'MER-A-BLE,  a.     [L.  numcrabilis.] 
That  may  be  numbered  or  counted. 

Nfj'MER-AE,  «.     [Fr. ;  L.  numeralis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  number  ;  consisting  of  number. 

The  dependence  of  a  long  train  of  numeral  progressions.  Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number  ;  representing  number  ; 
standing  as  a  substitute  for  figures;  as,  numerallet- 
ters  ;  as  X  for  10  ;  L  for  50  ;  C  for  100  ;  D  for  500  ; 
M  for  1000. 

3.  Expressing  numbers  ;  as,  numeral  characters. 
The  figures  we  now  use  to  express  numbers  are  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 9,  0.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Ara- 
bian origin  ;  hut  the  Arabians  might  have  received 
them  from  India.    This  is  a  controverted  question. 

NtJ'MER-AL,  n.  A  figure  or  character  used  to  express 
a  number  ;  as,  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

NO'MER-AL-LY,  adc.  According  to  number;  in 
number. 

NO'MER-A-RY,  a.    Belonging  to  a  certain  number. 
.    A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend,  becomes  a 
numerary  canon.  Aylijfe. 

Nfj'MER-ATE,  v.  t.  In  arithmetic,  to  divide  off  and 
read  according  to  the  rules  of  numeration  ;  as,  to  nu- 
merate a  row  of  figures. 

Nu'MER-A-TED,  pp.  Divided  off  and  read,  as  fig- 
ures. 

Nu'MER-A-TING,  ppr.  Dividing  off  and  reading,  as 
figures. 

NU-MER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  numeratio.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  eriving 
to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign.  Locke. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  act  or  art  of  dividing  off  a  se- 
ries of  figures  according  to  llieir  values,  and  express- 
ing them  in  words  ;  the  net  or  art  of  reading  num- 
bers.    Thus,  for  50,  we  read  fiftv. 

Nu'MER-A-TOR,  71.     [L.]     One  that  numbers. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  in   vulgar  fractions 

which  shows  how  many  parts  of  a  unit  are  taken. 

Thus,  when  a  unit  is  divided  into  9  parts,  and  we 

take  5,  we  express  it  thus,  5-9,  that  is,  five  ninths  ; 

5  being  the  numerator,  and  9  the  denominator. 
NU-MER'IC,  i  a.      [It.  nuvierico ;    Fr.  numerique; 

NU-MER'IC-AL,  (      from  L.  numcrus,  number.] 

1.  Belonging  to  number;  denoting  number ;  con- 
sisting in  numbers  ;  as,  numerical  algebra;  numerical 
characters. 

2.  JVumerical  difference,  is  a  difference  in  respect  to 
number.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  numerical  difference 
between  things  which,  in  other  respects,  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable. 

NU-.WER'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  numbers  ;  as,  parts  of 
a  thing  numerically  expressed. 

2.  With  respect  to  number,  or  sameness  in  num- 
ber;  as,  a  thing  is  numerically  the  same,  or  numer- 
ically A'lfterexA. 

NO'MER-IST,  n.  One  that  deals  in  numbers.  [JVot 
used.]  Brown. 

NU-MER-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  numerous  ; 
harmony  ;  flow.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

NO'MER-OUS,  a.     [L.  numerosus.] 

1.  Being  many,  or  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  ;  as,  a  numerous  army  ;  a  numerous  body  ; 
a  numerous  people. 

2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers;  melodious  ;  mu- 
sical. In  prose,  a  style  becomes  numerous,  by  the 
alternate  disposition  or  intermixture  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  or  of  long  and  short  words  ;  or  by  a 
judicious  selection  and  disposition  of  smooth,  flow- 

I       ing  words,  and  by  closing  the  periods  with  important 
or  well-sounding  words.  Encyc. 

Nu'MER-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  or  with  great  numbers, 
as,  a  meeting  nitmerously  attended. 

Nu'MER-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  nu- 
merous or  many  ;  the  quality  of  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  individuals  ;  as,  the  numerousness  of 
an  army  or  of  an  assembly. 

2.  The  quality  of  consisting  of  poetic  numbers; 
melodiousness  ;  mnsicalness.  Encyc. 

NU-MIS-MAT'I€,  (nu-miz-mat'ik,)  a.      [L.  numisma, 
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money,  coin  ;  Gr.  voutcua,  from  vout^oi,  to  suppose, 
to  sanction,  from  vo/ios,  law  or  custom.] 
Pertaining  to  money,  coin,  or  medals. 
NU-MIS-iMAT'ICS,  n.      The  science  of  coins  and 

medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL'O-GIST,  n.     One  versed   in  the 

knowledge  of  coins  and  medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  vouicua,  coin,  and 
Anyo;,  discourse.] 

The  branch  of  historical  science  which  treats  of 
coins  ami  medals. 
N^JM'MU-LAR,  a.     [L.  nnmmus,  a  coin.] 

Pertaining  to  coin  or  money.  Diet. 

NUM'MU-LlTE,  n.     [L.  nummus,  money,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  coin.] 

A  fossil  of  a  flattened  form,  resembling  a  small 
coin.  Ed.  Encyc. 

NUM-MU-LIT'IC,  a.      Composed  of  or  containing 

nummulites. 
NUMPS,  n.     A  dolt ;  a  blockhead.     [JVot  used.] 

Parker. 
NUM'SKULL,  n.     [numb  and  skull.]     A  dunce;  a 

dolt;  a  stupid  fellow.  Prior. 

NUM'SKULL-i'D,  a.     Dull  in  intellect ;  stupid  ;  dolt- 
ish. Arbulhnot. 
NUN,  n.     [Sax.  nunne ;  Dan.  nunnc  ;  D.  non ;  G.  nonne ; 
Svv.  nunna  ,■  Fr.  nonne.] 

A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  who 
lives  in  a  cloister  or  nunnery,  secluded  from  the 
world,  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity. 
NUN,  n.  White  nun  is  a  provincial  name  of  the  smew, 
a  web-footed  water-fowl  of  the  size  of  a  duck,  with 
a  white  head  and  neck.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  blue  titmouse,  Parus  camileus.       P.  Cyc. 
NUN'CHION,  7i.    A  portion  of  food  taken  between 
meals.     [Q,u.  from  noon,  or  a  corruption  of  luncheon.] 

Ainsworth. 
NUN'CIA-TLTRE,  n.     [See  Nuncio.]     The  office  of  a 

nuncio.  Clarendon. 

NUN'CIO,  (nun'sho,)  a.     [It.  nunzio,  from  L.  nuncius, 
a  messenger.] 

l..An  embassador  from  the  pope  to  an  emperor  or 

king.     His  envoy  to  smaller  courts  and  republics  is 

called  an  Internuncio.  Encyc.  Jim. 

2.  A  messenger;  one  who  brings  intelligence. 

NUN'CU-PaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  nuncupo.]  [Shah. 

To  declare  publicly  or  solemnly.     [JVot  used.] 

Barrow. 
NUN-€U-PA'TION,  n.     A  naming.  .  Chaucer. 

NUN-€u'PA-TIVE,    I  a.    [It.  nuncupativo  ;  Fr.  jian- 
NUN-CU'PA-TO-RY,  ,      cupatif;  from  L.  nuncupo,  to 
declare.] 

1.  Nominal ;  existing  only  in  name.  Encyc. 

2.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.       Fother'by. 

3.  Verbal,  not  written.  A  nuncupative  will  or  tes- 
tament is  one  which  is  made  by  the  verbal  declara- 
tion of  the  testator,  and  depends  merely  on  oral  testi- 
mony for  proof,  though  afterward  reduced  to  writing. 

Blackstone. 
NUN'DI-NAL,       )  a.      [L.  nuntlinolis,  from  nundinal, 
NUN'DI-NA-RY,  \      a  (air  or  market,  quasi  novem-di- 
tub,  every  nine  days.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  fair  or  to  a  market  day. 

2.  A  nundinal  letter,  among  the  Romans,  was  one 
of  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were 
repeated  successively  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  One  of  these  always  expressed  the  market 
days,  which  returned  every  nine  days. 

NUN'DI-NAL,  n.     A  nundinal  letter. 
NUN'DI-NaTE,  h.  i.     To  buy  and  sell  at  fairs.     [JVot 

used.] 
NUN-DI-NA'TION,  ti.     Traffic  in  fairs.     [JVot  used.] 
NUN-Na'TION,   71.       In   Arabic  grammar,   from  the 

name  of  ti,  the  pronunciation  of  7i  at  the  end  of 

words. 
NUN'NE-RY,  ?i.  t  A  house  in  which  nuns  reside;  a 

cloister  in  which  females,  under  a  vow  of  chastity 

and  devoted  to  religion,  reside  during  life. 
NUN'NISH-NESS,  n.  The  habits  or  manners  of  nuns. 

Fox. 
NUP'TIAL,  (nup'shal,)  a.     [L.  nuptialis,  from  nuptus, 

nubo,  to  marry.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  marriage  ;  done  at  a  wedding ;  as, 
nuptial  rites  and  ceremonies;  nuptial  torch. 

2.  Constituting  marriage  ;  as,  the  nuptial  knot  or 
band. 

The  Bible  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  ;  it  has  given  effect- 
ual obligation  to  the  nuptial  vow.  G.  Spring. 

NUP'TIALS,  7i.  pi.  Marriage,  which  see.  Drydcn. 

NURSE,  (nurs,)  n.      [Fr.  nourrice,  from  nourrir,  to 
nourish.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  infants,  or  a  wo- 
man employed  to  tend  the  children  of  others. 

2.  A  woman  who  suckles  infants. 

3.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  a  sick  person. 

4.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  sick. 

5.  A  person  that  breeds,  educates,  or  protects ; 
hence,  that  which  breeds,  brings  up,  or  causes  to 
grow  ;  as,  Greece,  the  nurse  of  the  liberal  arts. 

G.  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt.  Blackmore. 

7.  The  state  of  being  nursed  ;  as,  to  put  a  child  to 
nurse.  Cleaveland. 

8.  In  composition,  that  which  supplies  food  ;  as,  a 
nurse-pond.  Walton. 
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9.  In  horticulture,  a  shrub  or  tree  which  protects  a 
young  plant.  Gardner. 

NURSE,  (nurs,)  v.  t.  To  tend,  as  infants;  as,  to 
nurse  a  child. 

2.  To  suckle  ;  to  nourish  at  the  breast. 

3.  To  attend  and  take  care  of  in  child-bed ;  as,  to 
nurse  a  woman  in  her  illness. 

4.  To  tend  the  sick  ;  applied  to  males  and  females. 

5.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  bring  up.     Is-,  lx. 

6.  To  cherish ;  to  foster  ;  to  encourage ;  to  pro- 
mote growth  in.  We  say,  to  7ii»\se  a  feeble  animal 
cr  plant. 

By  what  hands  has  vice  been  nursed  into  so  uncontrolled  a  do- 
minion I  Locke. 

7.  To  manage  with  care  and  economy,  with  a 
view  to  increase  ;  as,  to  nurse  our  national  re- 
sources. 

NURS'£D,  (nurst,)  pp.  Tended  in  infancy  or  sick- 
ness ;  nourished  from  the  breast;  maintained  ;  cher- 
ished. 

NURS'ER,  n.  One  that  cherishes  or  encourages 
growth. 

NURS'ER-Y,  ti.  The  place  or  apartment  in  a  house 
appropriated  to  the  care  of  children.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  where  young  trees  are  propagated  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transplanted;  a  plantation  of 
young  trees.  Bacon. 

3.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  fostered  and  the 
growth  promoted. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts.  Shale. 

So  we  say,  a  nursery  of  thieves  or  of  rogues.  Ale- 
houses and  dram-shops  are  the  nurseries  of  intemper- 
ance. 

Christian  families  arc  the  nurseries  of  the  church  on  earth,  as  she 
is  the  nursery  of  the  church  in  heaven.        J.  M.  Mason. 

4.  That  which  forms  and  educates.  Commerce  is 
the  nursery  of  seamen. 

5.  The  act  of  nursing.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

6.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care. 

Jllilton. 
NURS'ING,  ppr.    Tending ;  nourishing  at  the  breast ; 

educating;   maintaining. 
NURS'LING,  71.     An  infant ;  a  child.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  is  nursed.  Spenser. 

NUR'TUJIE,  71.  [Fr.  nourriturc,  from  nourrir,  to  nour- 
ish.] 

1.  That  which  nourishes  ;  food  ;  diet.      Milton. 

2.  That  which  promotes  growth;  education;  in- 
struction.   Eph.  vi. 

NUR'TURE,  v.  «.t  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 
2.  To  educate ;  to  bring  or  train  up. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  was  born.  Wotton. 

NUR'TUR-£D,  pp.   Nourished  ;  educated  ;  trained  up. 
NUS'TLE,  (nus'l,)  v.  t.    To  fondle ;  to  cherish. 
NUT,  71.     [Sax.  hnitt ;  D.  noot ;  G.  nuss  ;  Sw.  710; ;  Dan. 

nodd  ,-  Ir.  cnudh  ;  W.  cna,  cnau.     It  seems  to  be  allied 

to  knot,  a  bunch  or  hard  lump.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  consisting 
of  a  hard  shell  inclosing  a  kernel.  Various  kinds  of 
nuts  are  distinguished  ;  as,  walnut,  chestnut,  hazelnut. 

2.  A  small  block,  of  metal  or  wood,  containing  a 
concave  or  female  screw  ;  called  also  a  Burr. 

3.  The  projection  near  the  eye  of  an  anchor. 

Mar.  Diet. 

NUT,  v.  i.    To  gather  nuts.  Wood. 

NO'TANT,  a.     [L.  7111(0715.] 

Nodding ;  having  the  top  bent  downward. 

NU-Ta'TION,  71.  [L.  nutatio,  a  nodding,  from  nuto, 
to  nod.] 

In  astronomy,  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  earth's  ax- 
is, arising  from  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  obliqui- 
ty of  the  ecliptic.  Olmsted. 

NUT'-BREAK-ER,  ti.  , The  European  nut-hatch.  [See 
Nut-hatch.]  Edin.  Encyc. 

NUT'-BROWN,  a.  Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept  and 
dried.  Milton, 

NUT'-CRACK-ER,  71.  An  instrument  for  cracking 
nuts.  Addison. 

2.  A  European  bird,  of  the  genus  Nucifraga,  be- 
longing to  the  crow  family.  It  feeds  on  nuts,  in- 
sects, &c.  P.  Cyc. 

NUT'GALL,  n.  An  excrescence  of  the  oak.  [See 
Gall.]  Brown. 

NUT'-HATCH,  71.*  The  common  name  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Sitta,  having  much  of  the  habits  of  the  wood- 
peckers, and  living  on  nuts,  insects,  &c.  The  com- 
mon European  nut-hatch  is  called  also  Nut-jobber, 
and  Nut-pecker.  P.  Cyc.    Johnson. 

NUT'-HOOK,  71.  A  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  to 
pull  down  boughs  for  gathering  the  nuts  ;  also,  the 
name  given  to  a  thief  that  stole  goods  from  a  win- 
dow by  means  of  a  hook.  Shak. 

NUT'MEG,  71.  [L.  71713;  moschata;  It.  7ioce  moscada; 
Port,  noz  moscada ;  Fr.  muscade,  or  noix  muscade.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  last  syllable  in 
English  771^  is  not  from  L.  macis,  mace,  the  bark 
that  envelops  the  nut.] 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called  Myristiea 
moschata.  This  fruit  is  nearly  a  spherical  drupe,  of 
the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The 
fleshy  part  is  of  a  yellowish  color  without,  almost 
white  within,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  thickness,  and 
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opens  into  two  nearly  equal,  longitudinal  valves,  pre- 
senting to  view  the  nut  surrounded  by  its  arillus, 
which  is  mace.  The  nut  drops  out,  and  the  arillus 
withers.  Tlie  nut  is  oval,  the  shell  very  hard,  and 
dark-brown.  This  immediately  envelops  the  kernel, 
which  is  the  nutmeg  as  commonly  sold  in  the  shops. 
The  tree  producing  this  fruit  grows  principally  in 
tlie  Islands  of  lianda,  in  the  East  Indies.  It  reaches 
the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  producing  nu- 
merous branches.  The  color  of  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  a  reddish-brown  ;  that  of  the  young 
branches  a  bright  green.  The  nutmeg  is  an  aro- 
matic, very  grateful  to  the  tasto  and  smell,  and 
much  used  in  cookery. 

NO'TRI-A,  n.     [Sp.  nutria,  otter.] 

In  commerce,  the  name  given  to  the  skins  of  the 
Myopotamus  Bonariensis,  a  native  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, resembling  the  beaver,  but  smaller.  Nutria  fur 
is  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture.  McCulloch. 

NU-TRI-Ca'TION,  n.  Manner  of  feeding  or  being 
fed.     [JVot  in  use.) 

NO'TRI-ENT,  a.     [L.  nutrio.] 

Nourishing;  promoting  growth. 

Nu'TRI-ENT,  n.  Any  substance  which  nourishes  by 
promoting  the  growth  or  repairing  the  waste  of  ani- 
mal bodies.  Darwin. 

NO'TRI-MENT,  n.  [L.  nutrimentum,  from  nutrio,  to 
nourish.] 

1.  That  which  nourishes;  that  which  promotes 
tne  growth  or  repairs  the  natural  waste  of  animal 
bodies,  or  that  which  promotes  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles; food;  aliment.  South. 

2.  That  which  promotes  enlargement  or  improve- 
ment ;  as,  the  nutriment  of  the  mind. 

NU-TRI-MENT' AL,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  food  ; 
alimental.  Arbuthnot. 

NU-TRI"TION,  (nu-trish'un,)  n.  [L.  nulritio,  from 
nutrio,  to  nourish.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  promoting  the  growth  or 
repairing  the  waste  of  animal  bodies  ;  the  act  or  pro- 
cess of  promoting  growth  in  vegetables.     Darwin. 

3.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nutriment. 


Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutiUon,  propagate,  and  rot. 
There  is  no  nutrition  m  ardent  spirits. 


Pope. 
L.  Beecher. 


NU-TRI"TIOUS,  (nu-trisli'us,)  a.    Nourishing  ;  pro- 


01s  the  fifteenth  letter,  and  the  fourth  vowel,  in  the 
English  alphabet.  The  shape  of  this  letter  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  circular  configuration  of 
the  lips  in  uttering  the  sound.  It  corresponds  in 
figure  with  the  Coptic  O,  and  nearly  with  the  Syriac 
initial  and  final  van,  and  the  Ethiopic  ain.  In  words 
derived  from  tne  Oriental  languages,  it  often  repre- 
sents the  vau  of  those  languages,  and  sometimes  the 
ain;  the  original  sound  of  tlie  latter  being  formed 
deep  in  the  throat,  and  with  a  greater  aperture  of  the 
mouth. 

In  English,  0  has  a  long  sound,  as  in  tone,  hone, 
groan,  cloak,  roll,  droll:  a  short  sound,  as  in  lot, plod, 
rod,  song,  lodge,  and  the  sound  of  oo,  or  the  Italian 
u,  and  French  on,  as  in  move,  prove.  This  sound  is 
shortened  in  words  ending  in  a  close  articulation,  as 
in  book,  foot. 

The  long  sound  of  O  is  usually  denoted  by  c,  at 
the  end  of  a  wortl  or  syllable,  as  in  bone,  lonely ;  or 
by  a  servile  a,  as  in  moan,  foal.  It  is  generally  long 
before  11,  as  in  roll ;  but  it  is  short  in  doll,  loll,  and  in 
words  of  more  syllables  than  one,  as  in  folly,  volley. 

As  a  numeral,  O  was  sometimes  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  11,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  (o,)  for 
11,00 ). 

Among  the  Irish,  O,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  fam- 
ily, denotes  progeny,  or  is  a  character  of  dignity ;  as, 
O'Neil  ;  O'Carrol. 

Among  the  ancients,  O  was  a  mark  of  triple  time, 
from  the  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  is  the 
most  perfect  of  numbers,  and  properly  expressed  by  a 
circle,  the  most  perfect  figure. 

O  is  often  used  as  an  exclamation,  expressing  a 
wish. 

O,  were  he  present  I  Dryden. 

It  st.metiines  expresses  surprise. 

Shakspeare  uses  O  for  a  circle  or  oval. 

Within  this  wooden  O. 

O.  S.  stand  for  Old  Style. 

CAD,  (ode,)  for  Woad.     [JVol  used.] 

OAF,  (5fe,)  n.  [stiid  to  be  a  corruption  of  ouph  or  elf, 
a  fairy  or  demon,  and  to  denote  a  foolish  child  left  by 
fairies  in  the  place  of  one  of  better  intellects,  which 
they  steal.     Johnson.] 

1.  A  changeling;  a  foolish  child  left  by  fairies  in 
the  place  of  another.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt;  an  idiot;  a  blockhead. 
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looting  the  growth,  or  repairing  the  waste  of  animal 
bodies.     Milk  is  very  nutritious. 

NU-TRI"TIOUS-LY,  (nu-trish'us-ly,)  adv.  Nourish- 
ingly. 

NO'TRI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  nourishing  ; 
nutrimental ;  alimental  ;  as,  a  nutritive  food. 

NO'TRl-TIVE-LY,  adv.     Nourishingly. 

Nu'TIU-TIVE-NESS,?!.  Quality  of  nourishing.  Ellis. 

Nu'TRI-TlTRE,  n.  The  quality  of  nourishing.  [Not 
used.]  Harvey. 

NUT'SHELL,  re.  The  hard  shell  of  a  nut;  the  cov- 
ering of  the  kernel. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  thing  of  little  compass,  or  of  lit- 
tle value.  L' Estrange. 

NUT'TALL-ITE,  n.  [from  Prof.  JVutto.ll.]  A  mineral 
found  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals. It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
Sc  a  polite.  Dana. 

NUT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Gathering  nuts. 

NUT'TING,  n.     The  act  of  gathering  nuts. 

NUT'-TREE,  n.    A  tree  that  bears  nuts. 

NUX  VOM'I-CA,  rc.  [L.]  The  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Strychnos,  growing  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
a  very  virulent  poison.  P.  Cyc. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Qu.  from  noursle.]  To  suckle  ;  to 
foster,  or  nurse  up.     [Vulgar.] 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.  [Qu.  from  nose  or  noursle.]  To  hide 
the  head,  as  a  child  in  the  mother's  bosom.  Bailey. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.  [Qu.  noursle  or  nestle.]  To  nestle ; 
to  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

NUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    [Qu.  from  nose.]    To  work  with  ths 
nose,  like  a  swine  in  the  mud ;  as,  the  nuzzling  eel. 
He  sometimes  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers  6Word  in 
hand,  and  sometimes  nuzzled  like  an  eel  in  the  mud. 

Arbutfmol'e  John  Bull. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  thrust  out  and  down,  like 
a  swine. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears  and  nuzzled  along,  well  satisfied  that 

he  was  doing  a  charitable  work.  Arbuthnot. 

The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined, 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind.  Pope. 

NYC-TA-LO'PI-A,  )  n.     [Gr.  vvKTa\o>ma  ;  vvf,  night, 
NYC'TA-LO-PY,     \      and  <o<£,  the  eye.] 

A  disease  in  which  vision  is  painfully  acute  in  a 
strong  light,  but  clear  and  pleasant  in  a  dark  shade 
or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Good. 
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NYC'TA-LOI'S,  n.     [Gr.  wkt  aXuxp ;  uv{,  night,  and 
cod/,  the  eye.] 
One  afflicted  with  nyctalopia. 
NVE,  71.     A  brood  or  flock  of  pheasants. 
NYL'GHAU,    \  n. *  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  Cap- 
NYL'GAU,       }     rid  tribe,  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
NEEL'GHAU,  )     a  stag.    The  horns  are  short  and 
bent  forward  ;  there  is  a  heard  under  the  middle  of 
the  neck  ;  the  hair  is  grayish  ;  there  are  strongly- 
marked  rings  on  all  the  feet,  just  above  the  hoofs  ; 
the  female  has  no  horns.     It  is  the  Damalis  Risia  of 
modern  naturalists,  and  the  Antilope  picta  of  the 
older  ones.     It  inhabits  Northern  India. 
NYMPH,  (nimf,)  n.     [L.  nympha  ;  Gr.  vv/iqin.] 

1.  In  mythology,  a  goddess  of  the  mountains,  for- 
ests, meadows,  or  waters.  According  to  the  ancients, 
all  the  world  was  full  of  nymphs,  some  terrestrial, 
others  celestial ;  and  these  had  names  assigned  to 
them  according  to  their  place  of  residence,  or  the 
parts  of  the  world  over  which  they  were  supposed  to 
preside.  Brando. 

2.  In  poetry,  a  lady.  Waller. 
NYMPH,      )  n.    Another  name  of  the  pupa,  chrysa- 
NYMPH'A,  j      lis,  or  aurelia  ;  the  second  state  of  an 

insect,  passing  to  its  perfect  form. 
NYMPH-E'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  nymphs  ;  inhabited 

bv  nymphs  ;  as,  a  nymphean  cave.  Faber. 

NYMPH'IC-AL,  (nimf'ik-al,)  a.  Pertainingto  nymphs. 

Pausanias,  Trans. 
NYMPH-IP'A-ROUS,  a.    [  L.  nympha  and  pario.] 

Producing  nymphs. 
NYMPH'ISH,  a.    Relating  to  nymphs ;  lady-like. 

Drayton. 

NYMPH'LY       '  (  a'  Resembling  nymphs.  Drayton. 

NYMPJI-O-MX'NI-A,  n.  Morbid  and  incontrollable 
sexual  desire  in  females,  breaking  the  bounds  of 
modest  demeanor ;  always  attended  with  agitation 
both  of  budy  and  mind,  and  constituting  a  true  and 
proper  disease,  which  is  no  more  under  the  control 
of  the  will  than  tetanus. 

NYS,    [ne  and  is.]    None  is;  is  not.     [Ofo.] 

Spenser. 

NYS-TAG'MUS,  n.     [Gr.  vvarayuos.] 

Nictation  or  winking  of  the  eye,  as  in  a  drowsy 
person. 


OAF'ISII,  a.     Stupid  ;  dull  ;  doltish.     [Utile  used.] 

OAF'ISH-NESS,7i.  Stupidity  ;  dullness;  folly.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

OAK,  (oke,)  n.  [Sax.  ac,  ac ;  D.  eik,  or  eikboom ;  G. 
eichc  or  eichbaum ;  Sw.  ck ;  Dan.  eegc-trme,  oak-tree. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  syllable,  oak,  was  origi- 
nally an  adjective  expressing  some  quality,  as  hard 
or  strong,  and,  by  tlie  disuse  of  tree,  oak  became  the 
name  of  the  tree.] 

A  tree  of  tlie  genus  Quercus,  or  rather  the  popular 
name  of  the  genus  itself,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  The  white  oak  grows  to  a  great  size,  and 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  timber  ;  but.  the  live  oak 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  durable  timber  for 
ships.  In  Hartford  still  stands  the  venerable  oak,  in 
the  hollow  stem  of  which  was  concealed  and  pre- 
served the  colonial  charter  of  Connecticut,  when 
Sir  E.  Andros,  by  authority  of  a  writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto from  the  British  crown,  attempted  to  obtain 
possession  of  it,  in  1C87.  As  it  was  then  a  large 
tree,  it  must  now  be  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 

OAK'-AP-PLE,  (oke'ap  pi,)  7!.  A  kind  of  spongy  ex- 
crescence on  oak  leaves  or  tender  branches,  &c,  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  puncture  of  insects. 
It  is  called,  also,  oak-leaf  gall.  Bacon.    Encyc. 

OAK'-BaRK,  71.  The  bark  of  the  oak-tree,  which  is 
preferred  to  all  others  for  the  purposes  of  tanning. 

OAK  O'P-EN-ING,  7i.  A  term  applied,  in  the  Western 
States,  to  openings  or  thinly-wooded  spaces  in  oak 
forests,  which  are  free  from  underwood,  and  resem- 
ble an  English  park. 

OAK'JEN,  (o'kn,)  a.  Made  of  oak  or  consisting  of 
oak ;  as,  an  oaken  plank  or  bench  ;  an  oaken  bower. 

Milton. 
2.  Composed  of  branches  of  oak  ;  as,  an  oaken  gar- 
land. Addison. 

OAK'£N-PIN,  n.  An  apple,  so  called  from  its  hard- 
ness. Mortimer. 

OAK'LING,  n.    A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 

OAK'UM,  71.  [Sax.  acemba,  tecumbe,  tow.  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  may  be  Sax.  cemb,  a  comb.] 

The  substance  of  old  ropes  untwisted  and  pulled 
into  loose  hemp ;  used  for  calking  the  seams  of 
ships,  stopping  leaks,  &c.  That  formed  from  un- 
tarred  ropes  is  called  white  oakum. 

OAK'Y,  a.     [from  oak.]    Hard  ;  o  firm  ;  strong.    Hall. 

OAR,  (ore,)  n.    [Sax.  ar ;  Sw.  ara ;  Norm,  owcr.] 


An  instrument  for  rowing  boats,  being  a  piece  of 
timber  round  or  square  at  one  end,  and  flat  at  the 
other.  The  round  end  is  the  handle,  and  the  flat 
end  the  blade. 

To  boat  the  oars  ;  in  seamanship,  to  cease  rowing, 
and  lay  the  oars  in  the  boat. 

To  ship  the  oars ;  to  place  them  in  the  row-locks. 
To  unship  the  oars ;  to  take  them  out  of  the  row- 
locks. Mar.  Diet. 
OAR,  v.  i.     To  row.  Pc?e. 
OAR,  ?:.  t.    To  impel  by  rowing.  Shale. 
OAR'ioD,  pp.     Impelled  by  rowing. 

2.  Furnished  with  oars  ;  used  in  composition ;  as,  a 
fonr-oared  boat. 
OAR'-FQOT-ED,  a.    Having  feet  for  oars,  as  certain 

animals. 
OARS'MAN,  77.    One  who  rows  at  the  oar. 
OAR'Y,  a.    Having  the  form  or  use  of  an  oar;  as,  the 
_  swan's  oary  feet.  Milton.    Addison. 

6'A-SIS,  71. ;  pi.  Oase9.      [L.]    A  fertile  place  in  a 
sandy  or  barren  desert.     This  name  is  particularly 
applied  to  such   spots,  watered  by  springs,  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Russell.     D'Anvillc.     Bruce. 
OAST,  ) 

OST,     >  77.     [qu.  Gr.  carta,  or  L.  ustus.] 
OUST,  ) 

A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt.  Mortimer. 

OAT,  7i.     [Sax.  ate,  oat  or  cockle,  damel ;  Russ.  oves 
or  ovetzi.  j 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Acena,  and  more  usually  the 
seed  of  the  plant.  The  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  cute.  This  plant  flourishes  best  in  cold 
latitudes,  and  degenerates  in  the  warm.  The  meal 
of  this  grain,  oatmeal,  forms  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  article  of  food  for  man  in  Scotland,  and 
every  where  oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and 
cattle. 
OAT'-€aKE,  7i.    A  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Pcachum. 
OAT'£N,   (ot'n,)    a.      Made  of  oatmeal  ;    as,  oaten 
cakes. 

2.  Consisting  of  an  oat  straw  or  stem  ;  as,  an 
oaten  pipe.  Milton. 

OATH,  (oth,)  7i.     [Sax.  ath ;  Goth,  atths;  D    eed;  G. 
eid  ;  Sw.  ed ;  Dan.  aicd.] 
A  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  made  with  an 
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appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed. 
The  appeal  to  God  in  an  oath  implies  that  the  per- 
son imprecates  his  vengeance,  and  renounces  his 
favor,  if  the  declaration  is  false  ;  or,  if  the  declara- 
tion is  a  promise,  the  person  invokes  the  vengeance 
of  God  if  he  should  fail  to  fulfill  it.  A  false  oath  is 
called  perjury. 

OATH'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  having  an  oath  admin- 
istered to.     [JVot  used.]  Sliak. 

OATH'-BREAK-ING,  n.  The  violation  of  an  oath  ; 
perjury.  t  Shak. 

OAT'-MALT,  n.     Malt  made  of  oats.         Mortimer. 

oAT'MeAL,  n.    Meal  of  oats  produced  by  grinding  or 

pounding.  Gay. 

2.  A  plant.     [JVot  used.]  Msh. 

OAT'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.     A  plant.    Jlinsworth. 

OB,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifies,  primarily,  in  front, 
before,  and  hence  against,  toward  ;  as  in  objicio,  to 
object,  that  is,  to  throw  against.  It  has  also  the 
force  of  in  or  on ;  as  in  obtrude,  to  thrust  on.  In 
composition,  the  letter  b  is  often  changed  into  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as  in  occa- 
sion, offcr^  oppose. 

OB-AM'BU-LATE,  t>.  i.     [L.  obambulo.] 

To  walk  about.     [JVot  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB-AM-BU-La'TION,  7i.  A  walking  about.  [JVot 
used.]  Diet. 

OB-BLI-Ga'TO,  a.  [It.,  bound.]  Literally,  bound  or 
confined  ;  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  composition  or 
movement  written  expressly  for  the  instrument 
named ;  and  also  to  a  movement  restrained  by  cer- 
tain rules  to  a  particular  passage,  &c.  Brande. 

OB-€ON'I€,  )  a.     [ob  and  conic]     In  botany,  con- 

OB-CON'IC-AL,  j  ical,  biit  having  the  apex  down- 
ward. 

OB-CORD' ATE,  a.    [L.,  from  ob  and  cor,  the  heart.] 
In  botany,  shaped   like   a    heart,   with  the  apex 
downward  ;  as,  an  obcordate  petal  or  legume. 

Martyn. 

OB-DOR-MI"TION,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  obdormio.] 
Sleep  ;  sound  sleep.     [Little  used.]  Hall. 

OB-DuCE',  v.  U     [L.  obdtico  ;  ob  and  duco,  to  lead.] 
To  draw  over,  as  a  covering.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

OB-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  obduco.] 

To  draw  over  ;  to  cover.     [JVot  in  use.]     Brown. 

OB-DUC'TION,  n.     [L.  obductio.] 

The  act  of  drawing  over,  as  a  covering ;  the  act 
of  laying  over.     [Little  used..]  Cockeram. 

OB'DU-RA-CY  or  OB-Dfj'RA-CY,  n.  [See  Obdu- 
rate.] Invincible  hardness  of  heart ;  impenitence 
that  can  not  be  subdued  ;  inflexible  persistency  in 
sin;  obstinacy  in  wickedness. 

God  may  by  almighty  grace  hinder  the  absolute  completion  of  sin 
in  final  obduracy.  South. 

OB'DU-RATE  or  OB-Dfj'RATE,  a.  f  [L.  obduro,  to 
harden  ;  ob  and  dure.] 

1.  Hardened  in  heart ;  inflexibly  hard ;  persisting 
obstinately  in  sin  or  impenitence. 

2.  Hardened  against  good  or  favor  ;  stubborn  ;  un- 
yielding ;  inflexible. 

The  custom  of  evil  makes  the  heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever 
instructions  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

3.  Harsh ;  rugged ;  as,  an  obdurate  consonant. 
[Little  used.]  Swift. 

OB'DU-RATE,  v.  t.     To  harden.     [JVot  used.]      More. 

OB'DU-RATE-LY  or  OB-DO'RATE-LY,  ado.  Stub- 
bornly ;  inflexibly  ;  with  obstinate  impenitence. 

OB'DU-RATE-NESS  or  OB-Dfj'RATE-NESS,  n. 
Stubbornness  ;  inflexible  persistence  in  sin. 

OB-DU-RA'TION,  n.  The  hardening  of  the  heart; 
hardness  of  heart;  stubbornness. 

Hooker.     Hammond. 

OB-DuRE',  v.  t.     [L.  obduro.] 

1.  To  harden ;  to  render  obstinate  in  sin.  [Little 
used.]  Herbert 

2._To  render  inflexible.     [Littleused.]  Hall. 

OB-DuR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Hardened;  inflexible;  impen- 
itent. Milton. 

OB-DuR'BD-NESS,  n.  Hardness  of  heart ;  stubborn- 
ness.    [Little  used.]  Hall. 

O'BE-AH,  7i.  A  species  of  witchcraft  practiced  among 
the  African  negroes.  Encyc.  Jim. 

O-BK'DI-ENCE,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  L.  obedientia.  See 
Obey.] 

Compliance  with  a  command,  prohibition,  or 
known  law  and  rule  of  duty  prescribed  ;  the  per- 
formance of  what  is  required  or  enjoined  by  author- 
ity, or  the  abstaining  from  what  is  prohibited,  in 
compliance  with  the  command  or  prohibition.  To 
constitute  obedience,  the  act  or  forbearance  to  act 
must  be  in  submission  to  authority  ;  the  command 
must  be  known  to  the  person,  and  his  compliance 
must  be  in  consequence  of  it,  or  it  is  not  obedience. 
Obedience  is  not  synonymous  with  obsequiousness ; 
the  latter  often  implying  meanness  or  servility,  and 
obedience  being  merely  a  proper  submission  to  au- 
thority. That  vvnich  duty  requires  implies  dignity 
of  conduct  rather  than  servility.  Obedience  may  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  Voluntary  obedience  alone 
can  be  acceptable  to  God. 

Government  must  compel  the  obedience  of  Individuals ;  other- 
wise wbo  will  seek  its  protection  or  fear  its  vengeance  ? 

Ames. 


OBF 

O-BE'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  olmliens.] 

Submissive  to  authority  ;  yielding  compliance 
with  commands,  orders,  or  injunctions  ;  performing 
what  is  required,  or  abstaining  from  what  is  forbid. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  obedient  band, 

With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief's  command.  Pope. 

O-BE-DI-EN'TIAL,  a.     [Fr.  obediencicl] 

According  to  the  rule  of  obedience  ;  in  compli- 
ance with  commands  ;  as,  obediential  submission. 

Hammond. 
O-BE'DI-ENT-LY,  adv.     With  obedience  ;  with  due 
submission  to  commands  ;  with  submission  or  com- 
pliance with  orders.  Tillotson. 
O-BEl'SANCE  or  O-BEI'SANCE,  71.     [Fr.  obeissance, 
from  obeir,  to  obey,  L.  obedio.] 

A  bow  or  courtesy  ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by 
an    inclination  of  the    body  or  the    knee.       Oen. 
xxxvii. 
O-BeI'SANT   or   O-BEI'SANT,  a.     Reverent;   sub- 
missive. 
OB-E-LIS'CAL,  a.    In  the  form  of  an  obelisk. 

Stukeley. 
OB'E-LISK,  71.  *  [L.  obeliscus;  Gr.  of3e\tCKOS,  dim.  of 
ofleXo;,  a  spit.] 

1.  A  tall,  four-sided  pillar,  gradually  tapering  as  it 
rises,  and  cut  oft"  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  flat  pyra- 
mid. The  shaft  is  properly  made  of  one  entire  stone, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  are  also  often 
charged  with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics.  Some 
ancient  obelisks  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  honor 
of  distinguished  persons  or  their  achievements.  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus  raised  one  of  88  cubits  high  in 
honor  of  Arsinoe.  Augustus  erected  one  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  at  Rome,  which  served  to  mark  the 
hours  on  a  horizontal  dial  drawn  on  the  pavement. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  writing  and  printing,  a  reference  or  mark  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  a  note  in  the  margin,  thus,  f. 
It  is  used  also  for  a  mark  of  censure,  or  for  desig- 
nating obsolete  words,  or  for  other  purposes,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer. 

OB'E-LlZE,  v.  t.  To  designate  with  an  obelus;  to 
mark  as  doubtful  or  spurious. 

OB'E-LUS,  71.  [Gr.  offeXi',  a  needle.]  In  ancient  man- 
uscripts, a  mark,  thus,  — ,  or  -^,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  needle.  It  was  used  by  Origcn  in  his 
Hexapla,  to  mark  passages  of  the  Septuagint  which 
are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Brande. 

OB-EQ'UI-TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  obequilo ;  ob  and  cquito, 
to  ride  ;  equus,  a  horse.] 

To  ride  about.     [JVot  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB-EQ-UI-TA'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  riding  about. 
[JVot  used.]  Cockeram. 

OB'E-RON,  71.  The  king  of  the  fairies.  See  Shak- 
speare'sJfidsummer  JVight's  Dream. 

OB-ER-RA'TION,  71.    [L.  oberro :  ob  and  erro,  to  wan- 
der.] 
'The  act  of  wandering  about.     [Little  used.] 

O-BeSE',  a.     [L.  obesus.]  [Johnson. 

Fat ;  fleshy.     [Little  used.]  Gayton. 

O-BESE'NESS,  )         rT       ,     .,     , 

O-BFS'T-TY        \         L       obesitas.] 

Excessive  fatness;  fleshiness;  incumbrance  of 
flesh.  Grew. 

O-BEY',  (o-ba',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  obcir,  contracted  from  L. 
obedio,  It.  ubbidire  ,•  supposed  to  be  contracted  from 
ob  and  audio,  to  hear.     See  Gr.  t(axovo}.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  commands,  orders,  or  in- 
structions of  a  superior,  or  with  the  requirements  of 
law,  moral,  political,  or  municipal ;  to  do  that  which 
is  commanded  or  required,  or  to  forbear  doing  that 
which  is  prohibited.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey 
will  know  how  to  command. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.  —  Eph.  vi. 
Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters.  —  Col.  iii. 

2.  To  submit  to  the  government  of ;  to  be  ruled  by. 

All  Israel  obeyed  Solomon.  —  1  Chron.  xxix.     Dan.  vS. 

3.  To  submit  to  the  direction  or  control  of.  Sea- 
men say,  the  ship  will  not  obey  the  helm. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  —  Rom.  vi.     James  iii. 

4.  To  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  or  operation  of; 
as,  to  obey  stimulus.  Darwin. 

Relentless  Time,  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 

O-BEY' EX),  (o-bade',)  pp.  Complied  with;  per- 
formed ;  as  a  command  ;  yielded  to. 

O-BEY'ER,  71.     One  who  yields  obedience. 

O-BEY'ING,  ppr.  Complying  with  commands;  sub- 
milting  to. 

O-BEY'ING-LY,  (o-ba'-,)  adv.  Complyingly  ;  submis- 
sively. 

OB-FIRM',  (ob-ferm',)  >  v.  t.     To  make  firm  ; 

OF-FIRM'STE,  (ob-ferm'ate,)  j  to  harden  in  resolu- 
tion.    [JVot  used.]  Hall.     Sheldon. 

OB-FUS'CATE,  i>.  t.     [L.  ob  and  fusco,  to  obscure.] 
To  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Waierhouse. 

OB-FUS'Ca-TED,  pp.     Darkened  in  color.   Shenstone. 

OB-FUS'eA-TING,  ppr.     Darkening;  obscuring. 

OB-FUS-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  darkening  or  ren- 
dering obscure ;  the  state  of  being  darkened ;  a 
clouding. 

Obfuscations  of  the  cornea.  Darwin. 
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OB'IT,  ti.     [L.  obiit,  obivit ;  ob  and  eo,  to  go.] 

Properly,  death  ;  decease  ;  hence,  funeral  solemni- 
ties ;  also,  an  anniversary  service  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  on  the  day  of  his  death.    Encyc.  Muuntagu. 

OB'I-TER,  [L.]  In  passing;  incidentally;  as,  obiter 
dictum,  a  thing  incidentally  said. 

O-BIT'fj-AL,  a.     [L.  obco,  to  die  ;  obitus,  death.] 

Pertaining  to  obits,  or  the  days  when  funeral  so- 
lemnities are  celebrated  ;  as,  obitual  days.      Encyc. 

0-BIT'U_-A-RY,  ?i.     [Fr.  obituaire.] 

1.  An  account  of  persons  deceased  ;  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  person,  accompanied  with  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  character. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  list  of  the  dead, 
or  a  register  of  obitual  anniversary  days,  when 
service  is  performed  for  the  dead.  Encyc. 

O-BIT'IJ-A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  obit- 
uary. 

O-BIT'Q-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  the  decease  of  a  per- 
son or  persons  ;  as,  an  obituary  notice. 

OB'JECT,  ti.  [Fr.  objet ;  L.  objectum,  objectus.  See 
the  verb.] 

1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is  em- 
ployed, or  something  apprehended  or  presented  to 
the  mind  by  sensation  or  imagination.  Thus  that 
quality  of  a  rose  which  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  an  object,  of  perception.  When  the  object  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  sense,  there  must 
be  some  medium  through  which  we  obtain  the  per- 
ception of  it.  The  impression  which  objects  make 
on  the  senses,  must  be  by  the  immediate  application 
of  them  to  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  means  of  the 
medium  that  intervenes  between  the  organs  and  the 
objects. 

2.  That  to  which  the  mind  is  directed  for  accom- 
plishment or  attainment;  end;  ultimate  purpose. 
Happiness  is  the  object  of  every  man's  desires  ;  we 
all  strive  to  attain  to  that  object.  Wealth  and  honor 
are  pursued  with  eagerness  as  desirable  objects. 

3.  Something  presented  to  the  senses  or  the  mind, 
to  excite  emotion,  affection,  or  passion. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern  at  the  sight  of  so 
moving  an  object.  Atlerbury. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  uttered  with  a  particular 
emphasis,  signifies  something  that  may  strongly 
move  our  pity,  abhorrence,  or  disgust.  What  an  ob- 
ject I 

4.  In  grammar,  that  which  is  produced,  influ- 
enced, or  acted  on  by  something  else ;  that  which 
follows  a  transitive  verb.  When  we  say,  "  God 
created  the  world,"  wurld  denotes  the  thing  pro- 
duced, and  is  the  object  after  the  verb  created. 
When  we  say,  "  The  light  affects  the  eye,"  eye  de- 
notes that  which  is  affected  or  acted  on.  When  we 
say,  "Instruction  directs  the  mind  or  opinions," 
mind  and  opinions  are  the  objects  influenced. 

OB'JECT-GLASS,  ti.     In  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the 

glass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube  next  the  object. 

Its  office  is  to  form  an  image  of  the  object,  which  is 

then  viewed  by  the  eye-glass. 
OBJECT',  b.  t.     [L.  objicio ;  ob  and  jacio,  to  throw 

against.] 
1.  To  oppose ;  to  present  in  opposition. 


Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies. 


Pope. 


2.  To  present  or  offer  in  opposition,  as  a  charge 
criminal,  or  as  a  reason  adverse  to  something  sup- 
posed to  be  erroneous  or  wrong ;  with  to  or  against. 

The  book  —  giveth  liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are 
to  be  ordered.  Whilgifte. 

The  adversaries  of  religion  object  against  professors  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  lives,  and  too  often  with  justice.  Anon. 

There  was  this  single  fault,  that  Erasmus,  though  an  enemy, 
could  object  to  him.  Atlerbury. 

3.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit.     [Little  used.]     Warburlon. 
OBJECT',  v.  i.     To  oppose  in  words  or  arguments ; 

to  offer  reasons  against.     The  counsel  objected  to  the 

admission  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses. 
OBJECT',  a.  Opposed ;  presented  in  opposition.   [JVot 

used.]  Sandys. 

OBJECT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  opposed.     Taylor. 
OBJECT'ED,  pp.    Opposed  in  words ;  offered  reasons 

against. 
OBJECT'ING,    ppr.      Opposing  ;    offering   reasons 

aeainst. 
OBJ  EC'TION,  ti.     [L.  objectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  objecting. 

2.  That  which  is  presented  in  opposition  ;  adverse 
reason  or  argument.  The  defendant  urged  several 
objections  to  the  plaintiff's  claims.  The  plaintiff  has 
removed  or  overthrown  those  objections. 

3.  That  which  may  be  offered  in  opposition  ;  rea- 
son existing,  though'not  offered,  against  a  measure 
or  an  opinion.  We  often  have  objections  in  our  minds 
which  we  never  offer  or  present  in  opposition. 

4.  Criminal  charae  ;  fault  found. 

OB  JECTION-A-BLE,  a.    Justly  liable  to  objections  ; 

such  as  mav  be  objected  against. 
OBJECTIVE,  a.t  [Fr.  object!/.] 

Literally,  pertaining  or  relating  to  an  object. 
Hence, 

1.  In  philosophy,  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever  is 
exterior  to  the  mind,  or  which  is  the  object  of  thought 
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or  feeling  ;  outward  ;  externa!.     It  is  opposed  to  Sub- 
ject! ve,  which  see  for  a  fuller  explanation. 

Objective  certainty  is  when  the  proposition  Ik  certainly  true  in 

itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  one  is  in  tilings,  tile  other  in  our  minds.  Watte. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  objective  case  is  that  which  fol- 
lows a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition  ;  that  case  in 
which  the  object  of  the  verb  is  placed,  when  produced 
or  affected  by  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb.  This 
case  in  English  answers  to  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
Latin.  Lowth. 

OB-JECT'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  an  objective  manner  ;  as, 
a  determinate  idea  objectively  in  the  mind.     Locke. 
2.  In  the  state  of  an  object.  Brown. 

OB-JECT'IVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  objective. 
la  there  such  a  motion  or  objecliveness  of  external  bodies,  which 
producelh  light  1  Nate. 

OB-JEC-TIV'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  objective. 

OB'JECT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  object.      Coleridge. 

OB-JECT'OR,  n.  One  that  objects;  one  that  offers 
arguments  or  reasons  in  opposition  to  a  proposition 
or  measure.  Bcntley. 

OB-JUR'GATE,  v.  t.    [L.  objurgo ;  ob  and  jurgo,  to 
chide.] 
To  chide ;  to  reprove.     [JVot  used.] 

OB-JUR-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  objurgatio.] 

The  act  of  chiding  by  way  of  censure  ;  reproof; 
reprehension.     [Little  used.]  Bramltall. 

OB-JUR'GA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  censure  or  re- 
proof; culpatory.     [Little  used.]  Howell. 

OB-LATE',  a.    [L.  oblatus,  offcro  ;  ob  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
In  geometry,  flattened  or  depressed  at  the  poles  ; 
as,  an  oblate  spheroid,  which  is  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  Cheyne. 

OB-LATE'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ob- 
late. Fleming. 

OB-LA'TION,  n.  [L.  ablatio,  from  offcro ;  ob  and  fero, 
to  bear  or  bring.] 

1.  Any  thing  offered  or  presented  in  worship  or  sa- 
cred service;  an  offering;  a  sacrifice. 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  —  Is.  i. 

2.  In  the  earhj  Christian  church,  a  gift  or  contribu- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  eucharist,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  Hook. 

OB-LA'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  an  offering  as 
an  act  of  worship  or  reverence. 

OB-LEC'TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  oblccto.] 

To  delight ;  to  please  highly.     [JVot  used.] 

OB  LEG-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  pleasing  highly  ; 
delight.  Feltham. 

OB'LI-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  obligo  ;  ob  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 
To  bind,  as  one's  self,  in  a  moral  and  legal  sense  ; 
to  impose  on,  as  a  duty  which  the  law  or  good  faith 
may  enforce.  A  man  may  obligate  himself  to  pay 
money,  or  erect  a  house,  either  by  bond,  by  cove- 
nant, or  by  a  verbal  promise.  A  man  obligates  him- 
self only  by  a  positive  act  of  his  own.  We  never 
say,  a  man  obligates  his  heirs  or  executors.  Until  re- 
cently, the  sense  of  this  word  has  been  restricted  to 
positive  and  personal  acts  ;  and  when  moral  duty  or 
law  binds  a  person  to  do  something,  the  word  Oblige 
has  been  used.  But  this  distinction  is  not  now  ob- 
served. 

The  millions  of  mankind,  as  one  vast  fraternity,  should  feel  06- 
kgated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  impulse  of  affection,  to 
realize  the  equal  rights  aud  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
each  other.  Proudjit. 

That's  your  true. plan,  to  obligate 

The  present  minister  of  state.  Churchill. 

OB'LI-GA-TED,  pp.    Bound  by  contract  or  promise. 
OB'LI-Ga-TING,  pjjr    Binding  by  covenant,  contract, 

promise,  or  bond. 
OB-LI-GA'TION,  n.    [L.  obligatio.] 

1.  The  binding  power  of  a  vow,  promise,  oath,  or 
contract,  or  of  law,  civil,  political,  or  moral,  inde- 
pendent of  a  promise  ;  that  which  constitutes  legal 
or  moral  duty,  and  which  renders  a  person  liable  to 
coercion  and  punishment  for  neglecting  it.  The  laws 
and  commands  of  God  impose  on  us  an  obligation  to 
love  him  supremely,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
Every  citizen  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Moral  obligation  binds  men  without 
promise  or  contract. 

2.  The  binding  force  of  civility,  kindness,  or  grati- 
tude, when  the  performance  of  a  duty  can  not  be 
enforced  by  law.  Favors  conferred  impose  on  men 
an  obligation  to  make  suitable  returns. 

3.  Any  act  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
do  something  to  or  for  another,  cr  to  forbear  some- 
thing. Taylor. 

4.  In  law,  a  bond  with  a  condition  annexed,  and  a 
penalty  for  non-fulfillment. 

OB-LI-GA'TO.     See  Obbligato. 
OB'LI-GA-TO-RY,  a.    Binding  in  law  or  conscience  ; 
imposing  duty  ;  requiring  performance  or  forbearance 
of  some  act ;  followed  by  on  ;  to  is  obsolete. 
As  long  as  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obedience  is  due. 

Taylor. 
0-BLIGE',  (pronounced  as  written,  not  o-bleej',)  v.  t. 
[Fr.  obliger ;  It.  obbligare ;  Sp.  obligor ;  from  L.  obli- 
go ,•  ob  and  ligo,  to  bind  ;  Rusa.  oblagayu,  or  oblcgayu, 
to  encompass  or  surround.] 
1.  To  constrain  by  necessity  ;  to  compel  by  phys- 
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ical  force.  An  admiral  may  be  obliged  to  surrender  his 
ships,  or  he  may  be  obliged  by  adverse  winds  to  de- 
lay sailing. 

2.  To  constrain  by  legal  force ;  to  bind  in  law. 
We  are  obliged  to  pay  toll  for  supporting  roads  apd 
bridges. 

3.  To  bind  or  constrain  by  moral  force.  We  are 
obliged  to  believe  positive  and  unsuspected  testi- 
mony. 

4.  To  bind  in  conscience  or  honor ;  to  constrain  by 
a  sense  of  propriety.  We  are  often  obliged  to  con- 
form to  established  customs,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 
To  be  obliged  to  yield  to  fashion  is  often  the  worst 
species  of  tyranny. 

5.  To  do  a  favor  to;  to  lay  under  obligation  of 
gratitude  ;  as,  to  oblige  one  with  a  loan  of  money. 

6.  To  do  a  favor  to ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify.  Oblige 
us  with  your  company  at  dinner. 

7.  To  bring  under  obligation. 

To  those  hills  we  arc  obliged  ror  all  our  metals.  Bentley. 

O-BLIG'ED,  pp.  Bound  in  duty  or  in  law ;  compelled  ; 

constrained;  favored  ;  indebted. 
OB-LI-GEE',  n.      The  person   to  whom   another  is 
bound,  or  the  person  to  whom  a  bond  is  given. 

Blackstone. 
O-BLIGE'MENT,  n.     Obligation.     [Little  used.] 

Milton.     Dryden. 
O-BLl'GER,  re.    One  that  obliges. 
O-BLI'GING,  ppr.      Binding  in   law  or  conscience  ; 
2.  Doing  a  favor  to.        [compelling;  constraining. 
No  man  can  long  be  the  enemy  of  one  whom  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  obliging.  H.  Humphrey. 

O-BLI'GING,  a.t  [Fr.  obligeant.] 

Having  the  disposition  to  do  favors,  or  actually 
conferring  them ;  as,  an  obliging  man  ;  a  man  of  an 
obliging  disposition ;  hence,  civil ;  complaisant ;  kind. 

Mons.  Strozzi  has   many  curiosities,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a 
stranger  that  desires  the  sight  of  them.  Addison. 

O-BLI'GING-LY,  adv.    With  civility  ;   kindly  ;  com- 

plaisantly.  Addison.     Swift. 

O-BLI'GING-NESS,  n.     Obligation.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 
2.  Civility ;  complaisance ;  disposition  to  exercise 

kindness.  Walton. 

OB-LI-GOR',  n.    The  person  who  binds  himself,  or 

gives  his  bond  to  another.  Blackstone. 

OB-LI-QUA'TION,  n.     [L.  obliquo,  from  obliquus,  ob- 

liquej 

1.  Declination  from  a  straight  line  or  course;  a 
turning  to  one  side  ;  as,  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  [JVewton. 
OB-LtOUE',   (ob-like'  or  ob-leek',)  a.  *  [L.  obliquus  ; 

Fr.  oblique.] 

1.  Deviating  from  a  right  line;  not  direct;  not 
perpendicular  ;  not  parallel ;  aslant. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former  motion.     Cheyne. 

An  oblique  angle  is  either  acute  or  obtuse  ;  any  an- 
gle except  a  right  angle. 

*An  oblique  line  is  one  that,  falling  on  another,  makes 
oblique  angles  with  it. 

Oblique  planes,  in  dialing,  are  those  which  decline 
from  the  zenith,  or  incline  toward  the  horizon. 

Oblique  sailing,  is  when  a  ship  sails  upon  some 
rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points,  making  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  meridian.     Brande.     Encyc. 

2.  Indirect ;  by  a  side  glance ;  as,  an  oblique  hint. 

Sliak. 

3.  In  grammar,  an  oblique  case  is  any  case  except 
the  nominative. 

OB-LIQ.UE'-AN"GLED,  a.    Having  oblique  angles  ; 

as,  an  oblique-angled  triangle. 
OB-LIOUE'LY,  ado.    In  a  line  deviating  from  a  right 
line;  not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 
Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

2  Indirectly  ;  by  a  side  glance  ;  by  an  allusion  ; 
not  in  the  direct  or  plain  meaning. 

His  discourse  lends  obliquely  to  the  detracting  from  others. 

Addison. 
OB-LiaUE'NESS,  n.     Obliquity. 
OB-LIQ'UI-TY,  (ob-lik'we-te,)  n.     [L.  obliquitas ;  Fr. 
obliquity.] 

1.  Deviation  from  a  right  line  ;  deviation  from  par- 
allelism or  perpendicularity  ;  as,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

To  disobey  God,  or  oppose  his  will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral 
obliquity.  South. 

3.  Irregularity;  deviation  from  ordinary  rules. 
OB-LIT'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  oblitero  ;  ob  and  litera,  let- 
ter.] 

1.  To  efface  ;  to  erase  or  blot  out  any  thing  writ- 
ten ;  or  to  efface  any  thing  engraved.  A  writing  may 
he  obliterated  by  erasure,  by  blotting,  or  by  the  slow 
operation  of  time  or  natural  causes. 

2.  To  efface  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  destroy  by  time  or 
other  means  ;  as,  to  obliterate  ideas  or  impressions ; 
to  obliterate  the  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  to  obliter- 
ate reproach.  Hale.    Locke. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  very  low  or  imperceptible  state. 


The  torpor  of  the  vascular  system  and  obliterated  pulse. 
Med.  ' 


Repos. 
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OB-LIT'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Effaced ;  erased ;  worn 

out ;  destroyed. 
OB-LIT'ER-X-TING,  ppr.     Effacing ;   wearing  out ; 

destroying. 
OB-LIT-ER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  effacing  ;  efface 

ment ;  a  blotting  out  or  wtaring  out ;  extinction. 

Hale. 
OB-LIV'ION,  n.     [L.  oblivio.] 

1.  Forgetful  ness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 
Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  Bet.  Dryden. 

2.  A  forgetting  of  offenses,  or  remission  of  punish- 
ment. An  act  of  oblivion  is  an  amnesty,  or  general 
pardon  of  crimes  and  offenses,  granted  by  a  sovereign, 
by  which  punishment  is  remitted. 

OB-LIV'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  obliviosus.] 

1.  Causing  forgetfulness.  Shak. 

The  oblivious  calm  of  indifference.  /.  M.  Mason. 

Behold  the  wondera  of  oY  oblivious  lake.  Pope. 

2.  Forgetful.  Cavendish. 
OB-LIV'I-OUS-LY,  ado.    Forgetfully. 
OB-LOCU.-TOR,  n.    A  gainsayer.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Bull. 
OB'LONG,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  oblangus.] 

Longer  than  broad.  Harris. 

OB'LONG,  rt.      A  figun  which   is  longer  than  it  is 

broad. 
2.  In  geometry,  a  rectangle  which  is  longer  than  it 

is  broad. 
OB'LONG-ISH,  a.    Somewhat  oblong. 
OB'LONG-LY,  a.    In  an  oblong  form.  Cheyne. 

OB'LONG-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  longer  than 

broad. 
OB'LONG-o'VATE,  a.    In  botany,  between   oblong 

and  ovate,  but  inclined  to  the  latter.  Martyn. 

OB-Lo'aUI-OUS,   a.      [See   Obloquy.]     Containing 

obloquy  ;  reproachful.     [Little  used.]  JVaunton. 

OB'LO-OUY,    n.      [L.   obloquor ;    ob   and    loquor,  to 

speak.] 

1.  Censorious  speech  ;  reproachful  language  ;  lan- 
guage that  casts  contempt  on  men  or  their  actions. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  earth,  be  men- 
tioned with  oblo'juy.  and  detraction  ?  Addison. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;   disgrace.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
OB-LU€-TA'TION,  n.    [L.  obluclor ;  ob  and  luctor,  to 
struggle.] 

A  struggle  or  striving  against;  resistance.  [Little 
used.]  Futherby. 

OB-MU-TES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  obmutcsco,  to  be  silent.] 

1.  Loss  of  speech  ;  silence.  Brown, 

2.  A  keeping  silence.  Paley. 
OB-NOX'IOUS,  (ob-nok'shus,)  a.     [L.  obnozius;   ob 

and  nozius,  hurtful,  from  nocco.] 

1.  Subject;  answerable. 

The  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  obnoxious  to  their 
particular  laws.  Bacon. 

2.  Liable;  subject  to  cognizance  or  punishment. 
We  know  ourselves  obnoxious  to  God's  severe  justice.    Calamy. 

3.  Liable;  exposed;  as,  friendship  obnozious  to 
jealousies.  Hayward. 

4.  Reprehensible ;  censurable  ;  not  approved  ;  as, 
obnozious  authors.  Fell. 

5.  Odious  ;  hateful ;  offensive  ;  with  to ;  as,  the 
minister  was  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs.  Burke. 

6.  Hurtful ;  noxious.  Milton. 
OB-NOX'IOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  subjection  or 

liability. 
2.  Reprehensibly  ;  odiously  ;  offensively. 
OB-NOX'IOUS-NESS,  n.    Subjection  or  liableness  to 
punishment.  Hall. 

2.  Odiousness ;  offensiveness.    The  obnoziousness 
of  the  law  rendered  the  legislature  unpopular. 
OB-NO'BI-LATE,  v.  t.      [L.  obnubilor;  ob  and  nubilo ; 
nubes,  mist,  cloud.] 
To  cloud  ;  to  obscure.  Burton. 

OB-NO'BI-LA-TED,  pp.    Clouded  ;  obscured. 
OB-NU-BI-LA'TION,   n.     The   act  or  operation   of 

making  dark  or  obscure.      Beddoes.     Waterhouse. 
O'BO-E,  n.    [It.]    A  wind-instrument  of  music  sound- 
ed through  a  reed  ;  also  written  Hautboy. 
OB'OLE,  n.     [L.  obolus.] 

In  pharmacy,  the  weight  of  twelve  grains  ;  some 
say,  ten  grains.  Ash. 

OB'O-LUS,  n.    [L.,  from  Gr.  o0o\oS.] 

A  small  silver  coin  of  Athens,  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drachma,  about  two  cents  in  value,  or  a  penny  far- 
thing sterling. 
2.  An  ancient  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm. 
OB-O'VATE,  a.     In  botany,  inversely  ovate  ;    having 
the  narrow  end  downward  ;  as,  an  obovate  leaf. 

Martyn. 
OB-REf'TION,    n.      [L.    obrepo ;   ob    and    repo,    to 
creep.] 
The  act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 
Cudworth. 
OB-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,) a.    [Supra.]     Doneor 
obtained   by  surprise  ;  with  secresy,  or  by  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth.  Encyc. 
OB'RO-GATE,  v.  t,     [L.  obrogo.] 

To  propose  or  proclaim  a  new  and  contrary  law, 
instead  of  annulling  the  old  one.     [JVot  in  use.] 
OB-SCENE',  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  obscanus.] 
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1.  Offensive  to  chastity  and  delicacy  ;  impure  ;  ex- 
pressing or  presenting  to  the  mind  or  view  some- 
thing which  delicacy,  purity,  and  decency  forbid  to 
be  exposed  ;  as,  obscene  language  ;  obscene  pictures. 

2.  Foul ;  filthy  ;  offensive  ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire.         Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious;  ill-omened. 

At  the  cheerful  light, 
The  groaning  ghosts  and  birds  obscene  take  flight.       Dryden. 

OB-SCENE'LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  offensive  to  chas- 
tity or  purity  ;  impurely  ;  unchastely.  Milton. 
OB-SCENE'NESS,    )  n.      [Fr.  obsccnite;    L.    obscmni- 
OB-SCEN'I-TY,        (      tas.] 

1.  Impurity  in  expression  or  representation  ;  that 
quality  in  words  or  things  which  presents  what  is 
offensive  to  chastity  or  purity  of  mind  ;  ribaldry. 

Cowley  asserts  plainly  dial  obscenity  has  no  place  in  wit. 

Dryden. 
Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  severity,  and  free 

from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obscenenese.  Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find.  Pope. 

2.  Unchaste  actions ;  lewdness. 

To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away.  Dryden. 

OB-SCU-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  obscurfitio.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  darkened  or  obscured  ;  as,  the 
obscuration  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse. 

OB-SCURE',  a.     [L.  obscurusi  It.  oscu.ro.] 

1.  Dark  ;  destitute  of  light. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in 
obscure  darkness.  —  Prov.  xx. 

2.  Living  in  darkness ;  as,  the  obscure  bird.     Shak. 

3.  Not  easily  understood ;  not  obviously  intelligi- 
ble ;  abstruse  ;  as,  an  obscure  passage  in  a  writing. 

Dryden. 

4.  Not  much  known  or  observed  ;  retired ;  remote 
from  observation  ;  as,  an  obscure  retre.it. 

5.  Not  noted  ;  unknown  ;  unnoticed  ;  humble  ; 
mean ;  as,  an  obscure  person  ;  a  person  of  obscure 
birth.  Atlerbury. 

6.  Not  easily  legible  ;  as,  an  obscure  inscription. 

7.  Not  clear,  full,  or  distinct;  imperfect;  as,  an 
obscure  view  of  remote  objects. 

OB-SCCRE',  v.  L     [L.  obscuro.] 

1.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark.  The  shadow  of  the 
earth  obscures  the  moon,  and  the  body  of  the  moon 
obscures  the  sun,  in  an  eclipse. 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  make  partially  dark.  Thick  clouds 
obscure  the  day. 

3.  To  hide  from  the  view  ;  as,  clouds  obscure  the 

4.  To  make  less  visible.  [sun. 

Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 

And  I  Bhould  be  obscured.       '  Shak. 

5.  To  make  less  legible  ;  as,  time  has  obscured  the 
writing. 

6.  To  make  less  intelligible. 

There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  obscured  by  the 
writings  of  the  learned  as  this.  Wake. 

7.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 
And  scest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame  t  Dryden. 

8.  To  conceal ;  to  make  unknown.  Milton. 

9.  To  tarnish  ;  as,  to  obscure  brightness. 
OB-SefjR'ED,  pp.    Clouded,  or  made  partially  dark  ; 

concealed. 
OB-SeuRE'LY,  adv.    Darkly  ;  not  clearly ;  imperfect- 
ly ;  as,  an  object  obscurely  seen  ;  obscurely  visible. 

2.  Out  of  sight ;  in  a  state  not  to  be  noticed  ;  pri- 
vately ;  in  retirement ;  not  conspicuously. 

There  live  retired ; 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good.  Addison. 

3.  Not  clearly;  not  plainly  to  the  mind;  darkly; 
as,  future  events  obscurely  revealed. 

4.  Not  plainly ;  indirectly ;  by  hints  or  allusion. 
OB-SGijRE'NESS, )      .  rT      ,         .,     , 
OB-Setj'RI-TY,       i  "•+  LL-  Dfoca"ta*] 

1.  Darkness  ;  want  of  light. 

We  wait  for  light,  but  behold  obscurity.  —  Is.  lix. 

2.  A  state  of  retirement  from  the  world  ;  a  state  of 
being  unnoticed  ;  privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed.  Dryden. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning ;  unintelligibleness  ;  as, 
the  obscurity  of  writings,  or  of  a  particular  passage. 

4.  Illegibleness ;  as,  the  obscurity  of  letters,  or  of 
an  inscription. 

5.  A  state  of  being  unknown  to  fame ;  humble 
condition  ;  as,  the  obscurity  of  birth  or  parentage. 

OB-SeCR'ER,  Ti.    He  or  that  which  obscures  or  dark- 
ens. Lord. 
OB-SeuR'ING,  ppr.    Darkening ;  making  less  visible 

or  intelligible  ;  tarnishing. 
OB'SE-CRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obsecro.] 

To  beseech ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  pray 
earnestly.  Cockeram. 

OB'SE-GRA-TED,  pp.  Entreated  ;  prayed  earnestly. 
OB'SE-€RA-TING,  ppr.  Supplicating  ;  beseeching. 
OB~SE-€RA'TION,  n.    Entreaty  ;  supplication. 

Stitlingjleet. 
2.  A  figure  of  rhetoric,  in  which  the  orator  implores 
the  assistance  of  God  or  man.  Encyc. 

OB'SE-aUENT,  a.     [L.  obsequens.] 

Obedient ;  submissive  to.    [Little  used."]     Fotherby. 
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OB'SE-QUIES,  (ob'se-kwiz,)  n.  pi,  [Fr.  obsiqv.es, 
from  L.  obsequium,  complaisance,  from  obsequor,  to 
follow.] 

Funeral  rites  and  solemnities;  the  last  duties  per- 
formed to  a  deceased  person.  Dryden. 

[Milton  uses  the  word  Obsequy,  in  the  singular,  but 
the  common  usa<?c  is  different.] 
OB-SE'UUI-OUS,  o.  f  [from  L.  obsequium,  complai- 
sance, from  obsequor,  to  follow  ;  ob  and  sequor.] 

1.  Promptly  obedient  or  submissive  to  the  will  of 
another  ;  compliant ;  yielding  to  the  desires  of  oth- 
ers, properly  to  the  will  or  command  of  a  superior; 
but  in  actual  use,  it  often  signifies  yielding  to  the  will 
or  desires  of  such  as  have  no  right  to  control. 

His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addison. 

2.  Servilely  or  meanly  condescending  ;  compliant 
to  excess  ;  as,  an  obsequious  flatterer,  minion,  or  par- 
asite. 

3.  Funereal  ;  pertaining  to  funeral  rites.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

OB-SE'aUI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  ready  obedience  ; 
with  prompt  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe, 

At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw.  Dryden. 

2.  With  reverence  for  the  dead.     [Not  used.] 

Slmk. 
OB-SE'aUI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Ready  obedience ;  prompt 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  a  superior. 

2.  Servile  submission  ;  mean  or  excessive  com- 
plaisance. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and  humor,  with  all 
the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  South. 

OB'SE-aUY,  n.    Funeral  rite.     [See  Obsequies.] 

2.  Obsequiousness.     [Not  in  use.]         B.  Jonson. 
OB'SE-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obsero.] 

To  lock  up.     [Not  used.] 
OB'SE-RA-TED,  pp.     Locked  up. 
OB'SE-RA-TING,  ppr.    Locking  up. 
OB-SERVA-BLE,  a.    [See  Observe.]    That  may  be 
observed  or  noticed. 

2.  Worthy  of  observation  or  of  particular  notice  ; 
remarkable. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circumstance  of  the 
earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter.  Woodward. 

OB-SERVA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  worthy  of  note. 

Brown. 
OB-SERV'ANCE,  n.t  [Fr.     See  Observe.]     The  act 
of  observing;  the  act  of  keeping  or  adhering  to  in 
practice ;  performance  ;   as,  the  observance  of  rules, 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  laws. 

Love  rigid  honesty, 
And  strict  observance  of  imparti.il  laws.  Roscommon. 

2.  Respect ;  ceremonial  reverence  in  practice. 

To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May.  Shak. 

3.  Performance  of  rites,  religious  ceremonies,  or 
external  service. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion  as  consisting 
in  a  few  easy  observances.  Rogers. 

4.  Rule  of  practice  ;  things  to  be  observed.      Shak. 

5.  Observation  ;  attention  to.    [Little  used.]     Hale. 

6.  Obedient  regard  or  attention. 

Having  had  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  observance  abroad. 
[Not  used.}  Wotlon. 

OB-SER-VAN'DA,  n.  pi.   [L.]   Things  to  be  observed. 

Swift. 

OB-SERVANT,  a.  Taking  notice  ;  attentively  view- 
ing or  noticing;  as,  an  observant  spectator  or  trav- 
eler. 

2.  Obedient ;  adhering  to  in  practice  ;  with  of.  He 
is  very  observant  of  the  rules  of  his  order. 

We   are    told    how   observant   Alexander  was   of  his  master, 
Aristotle.  Digby. 

3.  Carefully  attentive  ;  submissive.  Ralegh. 
OB-SERV'ANT,  n.   A  slavish  attendant.    [Not  in  use] 

Shak. 

2.  A  diligent  observer.  Hooker. 

3.  Among  monks,  one  of  a  community  which  pro- 
fesses to  observe  perfectly  the  rule  of  the  order  as 
originally  established.  Murdock. 

OB-SERV'ANT-LY,  adv.    In  an  observant  manner; 

attentively. 
OB-SERV-A'TION,  n.f  [L.  observatio.    See  Observe.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing  or  taking  notice  ;  the  act 
of  seeing  or  of  fixing  the  mind  on  any  thing.  We 
apply  the  word  to  simple  vision,  as  when  one  says, 
a  spot  on  the  sun's  disk  did  not  fall  under  his  obser- 
vation ;  or  to  the  notice  or  cognizance  of  the  mind, 
as  when  one  says,  the  distinction  made  by  the  orator 
escaped  his  observation.  When,  however,  it  express- 
es vision,  it  often  represents  a  more  fixed  or  particu- 
lar view  than  a  mere  transient  sight ;  as,  an  astro- 
nomical observation. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing;  the  effect  or  result 
of  seeing  or  taking  cognizance  in  the  mind,  and 
either  retained  in  the  mind  or  expressed  in  words ; 
inference,  or  something  arising  out  of  the  act  of  see- 
ing or  noticing,  or  that  which  is  produced  by  think- 
ing and  reflecting  on  a  subject ;  note ;  remark  ;  ani- 
madversion. We  often  say,  I  made  the  observation 
in  my  own  mind  ;  but  properly  an  observation  is  that 
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which  is  expressed  as  the  result  of  viewing  or  of 
thinking. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  advan- 
tage by  making  wise  observations  on  our  conduct.     Watts. 

3.  Observance :  adherence  to  in  practice ;  perform- 
ance of  what  is  prescribed. 

He  freed  the  Christian  church  from  the  external  observation  and 
obedience  of  legal  precepts  not  formally  moral.         While. 

4.  In  astronomy,  an  angular  measurement  of  any 
space  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Olmsted. 

OB-SERV-A'TION-AL,  a.  Consisting  of  or  containing 

remarks  or  observations.  Sturtcvant. 

OB-SERV-A'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  observateur.] 

1.  One  that  observes  or  takes  notice.  Hale. 

2.  A  remarker.  Dryden. 
OB-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  observatoire.] 

A  place  or  building  for  making  observations  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  as,  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, 
OB-SERVE',  (ob-zerv',)  v.  fct  [L.  observo;  ob  and 
servo,  to  keep  or  hold.  The  sense  is,  to  hold  in 
view,  or  to  keep  the  eyes  on.  See  Class  Sr,  No.  34, 
38,  45,  and  Class  Dr,  No.  32.] 

1.  To  see  or  behold  with  some  attention  ;  to  no- 
tice ;  as,  to  observe  a  halo  round  the  moon  ;  I  observed 
a  singular  phenomenon  ;  we  observe  strangers  or  their 
dress.  I  saw  the  figure,  but  observed  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  it. 

2.  To  take  notice  or  cognizance  of  hy  the  intellect. 
We  observe  nice  distinctions  in  arguments,  or  a  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  thought. 

3.  To  utter  or  express,  as"  a  remark,  opinion,  or 
sentiment ;  to  remark.  He  observed  that  no  man  ap- 
pears great  to  his  domestics. 

4.  To  keep  religiously  ;  to  celebrate. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  to  the  Lord.  —  Ex.  xii. 

Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  —  Ex.  xil. 

Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  —  Gal.  iv. 

5.  To  keep  or  adhere  to  in  practice ;  to  comply 
with  ;  to  obey;  as,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  state ; 
to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  society. 

Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you.  — Matt,  xxviii. 

6.  To  practice. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  the  people  observed  not  circumcision  or 
the  Sabbath.  White. 

OB-SERVE',  (ob-zerv',)  v.  i.     To  remark.     I  have 
heard  the  gentleman's  arguments,  and   shall  here- 
after observe  upon  them. 
2.  To  be  attentive. 
OB-SERV.ED,  pp.    Noticed  by  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

2.  Kept  religiously  ;  celebrated;  practiced. 
OB-SERV'ER,  n.    One  who  observes  ;  one  that  takes 
notice ;  particularly,  one  who  looks  to  with  care,  at- 
tention, or  vigilance. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 

By  sure  prognostic,  when  to  dread  a  shower.  Sivift. 

Creditors  are  great  observers  of  set  days  and  times.    FYarJclin. 

2.  A  beholder  ;  a  looker  on  ;  a  spectator.    South. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  custom,  regulation,  or 
rite  ;  one  who  adheres  to  any  thing  in  practice  ;  one 
who  performs  ;  as,  a  great  observer  of  forms  ;  an  ob- 
server of  old  customs.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  fulfills  or  performs  ;  as,  he  is  a  strict 
observer  of  his  word  or  promise.  Prior. 

5.  One  who  keeps  religiously ;  as,  an  observer  of 
the  Sabbath.  Mterbury. 

OB-SERVING,  ppr.    Taking  notice  by  the  eye  or  the 
intellect.   ■ 

2.  Remarking. 

3.  Keeping;  adhering  to  in  practice  ;  fulfilling. 

4.  a.  Giving  particular  attention ;  habitually  tak- 
ing notice  ;  attentive  to  what  passes.  He  is  an  ob- 
serving man. 

OB-SERVING-LY,    adv.       Attentively ;    carefully  ; 

with  close  observation.  Shak. 

OB-SESS',  v.  i.    [L.  obsideo,  obsessus  j  ob  and  sedeo,  to 

sit.] 
To  besiege.     [Not  used.]  Elyot. 

OB-SES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.     [L.  obsessio.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  state  of  a  person  vexed  or  besieged  by  an 
evil  spirit,  antecedent  to  possession.    [Little  used.] 

Burton. 
OB-SID'I-AN,  n.  A  kind  of  glass  produced  by  volca- 
noes. It  is  usually  of  a  black  color,  and  opaque,  ex- 
cept in  thin  splinters.  A  variety  of  it  has  a  bluish  or 
grayish  color,  and  a  pearly  luster,  and  is  called 
Pearlstone.  Dana. 

OB-Siryi-ON-AL,  a.     [L.  obsidionalis ;  ob  and  sedeo, 
to  sit.] 

Pertaining  to  a  siege  ;  as,  an  obsidional  crown,  one 
bestowed  upon  a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a 
beleaguered  place.    It  was  formed  of  grass  growing 
on  the  rampart. 
OB-SIG-IL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ob  and  sigillo.] 

A  sealing  up.     [Not  in  use.] 

OB-SIG'NATE,  v.  t    [L.  obsigno ;  ob  and  signo,  to 

seal.] 

To  seal  up  ;  to  ratify.     [Little  used,]        Barrow. 

OB-SIG-NA'TION.  rt.    The  act  of  sealing  ;  ratification 

by  sealing  ;  confirmation.  Taylor. 
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OB-SIG'NA-TO-RY,    a.     Ratifying  ;   confirming    by 

sealing.  Ward. 

OB-SO-LES'CENCE,  n.    The  state  of  becoming  obso- 
lete. Crombie. 
OB-SO-LES'CENT,  a,      [L.   obselesco,  to   go  out  of 
use.] 
Going  out  of  use ;  passing  into  desuetude. 
AH  the  words  compounded  of  here  and  a  preposition,  except 
hereafter,  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  Campbell. 

OB'SO-LETE,  o.t  [L.  obsoletus.] 

1.  Gone  into  disuse ;  disused  ;  neglected  ;  as,  an  ob- 
solete word;  an  obsolete  statute;  applied  chiefly  to 
words  or  writings.  Dryden.     Swift. 

2.  In  natural  history,  obscure ;  not  very  distinct ; 
rudimental. 

OB'SO-LeTE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  neglected 
in  use  ;  a  state  of  desuetude.  Johnson. 

2.  In  natural  history,  indistinctness;  want  of  de- 
velopment. 
OB'STA    PRIJV-CIP'LIS,   [L.]      Resist   the    begin- 
nings. 
OB'STA-€LE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  obsto,  to  withstand  ; 
ob  and  slo.] 

That  which  opposes ;  any  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way  and  hinders  progress;  hinderance;  obstruction, 
either  in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  An  army  may 
meet  with  obstacles  on  its  march  ;  bad  roads  are  ob- 
stacles to  traveling  ;  prejudice  is  an  obstacle  to  im- 
provement ;  want  of  union  is  often  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  beneficial  measures. 
OB'STAN-CY,  71.     [L.  obstantia;  ob  and  sto.] 

Opposition  ;  impediment ;  obstruction.  [JVot  used.'] 
B.  Jonson. 
OB-STET'RIG,  a.     [L.  obstetric,  a  midwife;  ob  and 
sto,  to  stand  before.] 

Pertaining  to  midwifery,  or  the  delivery  of  women 
in  childbed  ;  as,  the  obstetric  art. 
OB-STET'RI-CATE,   v.   i.      [See   Obstetric]      To 
perform  the  office  of  a  midwife.    [Little  used.] 

Evelyn. 
OB-STET'RI-€aTE,  v.  t.     To  assist  as  a  midwife. 

[Little  used.]  JVaterhouse. 

OB-STET-RI-Ca'TION,  71.    The  act  of  assisting  as  a 

midwife. 

2.  The  office  of  a  midwife.  Hall. 

OB-STET-RI"CIAN,  (-rish'an,)  n.      One  skilled  in 

the  art  of  assisting  women  in  parturition. 

Med.  Repos. 
OB-STET'RiCS,  ?i.    The  science  of  midwifery ;  the 

art  of  assisting  women  in  parturition.  Encyc. 

OB'STl-NA-CY,  H.f  [L.  obstinatio,  from  obsto,  to  stand 
against,  to  oppose  ;  ob  and  sto.] 

1.  A  fixedness  in  opinion  or  resolution  that  can 
not  be  shaken  at  all,  or  not  without  great  difficulty  ; 
firm  and  usually  unreasonable  adherence  to  an  opin- 
ion, purpose,  or  system  ;  a  fixedness  that  will  not 
yield  to  persuasion,  arguments,  or  other  means.  04- 
stinacy  may  not  always  convey  the  idea  of  unreason- 
able or  unjustifiable  firmness  ;  as  when  we  say,  sol- 
diers fight  with  obstinacy.  But  often,  and  perhaps 
usually,  the  word  denotes  a  fixedness  of  resolution 
which  is  not  to  be  vindicated  under  the  circum- 
stances; stubbornness;  pertinacity;  persistency. 

2.  Fixedness  that  will  not  yield  to  application,  or 
that  yields  with  difficulty ;  as,  the  obstinacy  of  a  dis- 
ease or  evil. 

OB'STI-NATE,  a.1  [L.  obstinatus.] 

1.  Stubborn  ;  pertinaciously  adhering  to  an  opin- 
ion or  purpose ;  fixed  firmly  in  resolution;  not  yield- 
ing to  reason,  arguments,  or  other  means. 

1  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  resolutions  of  drink- 
ing no  wine.  Temple. 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pipe. 

2.  Not  yielding,  or  not  easily  subdued  or  removed  ; 
as,  an  obstinate  fever;  obstinate  obstructions;  an  ob- 
stinate cough. 

OB'STI-NATE-LY,  adv.    Stubbornly  ;  pertinaciously  ; 

with  fixedness  of  purpose  not  to  be  shaken,  or  not 

without  difficulty  ;  as,  a  sinner  obstinately  bent  on 

his  own  destruction. 

Inflexible  to  iil  and  obstinately  just.  Addison. 

OB'STI-NATE-NESS,  7t.    Stubbornness;  pertinacity 

in  opinion  or  purpose  ;  fixed  determination.     Hall. 
OBSTI-Pa'TION,  n.      [L.  obstipo ;   ob  and  stipo,  to 

crowd.] 

1.  The  act  of  stopping  up  ;  as,  a  passage. 

2.  In  medicine,  costiveness. 
OB-STREP'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  obstreperus,  from  obstrcpo, 

to  roar  ;  ob  and  strepo.] 

Loud  ;  noisy  ;  clamorous ;  vociferous  ;  making  a 
tumultuous  noise. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstreperous  approba- 
tion, but  repair  at  their  own  cost  whatever  damages  he 
makes.  Addison. 

OB-STREP'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.    Loudly ;  clamorously ; 

with  tumultuous  noise. 
OB-STREP'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.    Loudness  ;    clamor  ; 

noisy  turbulence. 
OB-STRIC'TION,   71.       [L.  obstrictus,   obstringo ;    ob 

and  stringo,  to  strain.] 
Obligation ;  bond.  Milton. 

OB-STRUCT',  v.  t.      [L.  obstruo ;    ob  and  struo,  to 

set.] 
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1.  To  block  up  ;  to  stop  up  or  close,  as  a  way  or 
passage  ;  to  fill  with  obstacles  or  impediments  tfiat 
prevent  passing  ;  as,  to  obstruct  a  road,  highway,  or 
channel ;  to  obstruct  the  canals  or  fine  vessels  of  the 
body. 

2.  To  stop;  to  impede;  to  hinder  in  passing;  as, 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  obstructs  the  en- 
trance of  ships  ;  clouds  obstruct  tile  light  of  the  sun. 

3.  To  retard  ;  to  interrupt ;  to  render  slow.  Prog- 
ress is  often  obstructed  by  difficulties,  though  not  en- 
tirely stopped. 

OB-STRTJCT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Blocked  up  ;  stopped  ;  as 

2.  Hindered  ;  impeded  ;  as  progress.      [a  passage. 

3.  Retarded  ;  interrupted. 
OB-STRU€T'ER,  n.    One  that  obstructs  or  hinders. 
OB-STRUCT'ING,  ppr.     Blocking  up;  stopping  ;  im- 
peding; interrupting. 

OB-STRUC'TION,  ».f  [L.  obstructio.] 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing. 

2.  Obstacle  ;  impediment ;  any  thing  that  stops  or 
closes  a  way  or  channel.  Bars  of  sand  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  are  often  obstructions  to  navigation. 

3.  That  which  impedes  progress  ;  hinderance. 
Disunion  and  party  spirit  are  often  obstructions  to 
legislative  measures  and  to  public  prosperity. 

4.  A  heap.     [JVot  proper.]  Shak. 
OB-STRUCT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  obstructif;  It.  osstntttivo.] 

Presenting  obstacles;  hindering;  causing  impedi- 
ment. Hammond. 
OB-STRUCT'IVE,  n.    Obstacle  ;  impediment.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 
OB-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  obstruction. 
OB'STRU-ENT,  a.     [L.  obstruens.] 

Blocking  up  ;  hindering. 
OB'STRU-ENT,  it.    Any  thing  that  obstructs  the  nat- 
ural passages  in  the  body.  Quincy. 
OB-STU-PE-F  ACTION,  n.     [L.  obstupefacio.] 

The  act  of   making  stupid   or  insensible.     [See 
Stupefaction,  which  is  generally  used.] 
OB-STU-PE-FAC'TIVE,  a.     [L.  obstupefacio.] 

Stupefying;  rendering  insensible,  torpid,  or  inert. 
[Little  used.]     [See  Stupefacti  ve.]  Jlbbot. 

OlS-STO'PE-F?,  v.  U     To  stupefy.     [JVot  used.] 
OB-TaIN',  v.  t.     [L.  obtineo ;   ob  and  teneo,  to  hold; 
Fr.  obtcnir  ,-  It.  ottenere.] 

1.  To  get ;  to  gain  ;  to  procure  ;  in  a  general  sense, 
to  gain  possession  of  a  tiling,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent;  to  acquire.  This  word  usually  implies 
exertion  to  get  possession,  and  in  this  it  differs  from 
Receive  which  may  or  may  not  imply  exertion.  It 
differs  from  Acquire,  as  genus  from  species;  acquire 
being  properly  applied  only  to  things  permanently 
possessed  ;  but  obtain  is  applied  both  to  things  of 
temporary  and  of  permanent  possession.  We  obtain 
loans  of  money  on  application  ;  we  obtain  answers  to 
letters  ;  we  obtain  spirit  from  liquors  by  distillation, 
and  salts  by  evaporation.  We  obtain  by  seeking  ; 
we  often  receive  without  seeking.  We  acquire  or 
obtain  a  good  title  to  lands  by  deed,  or  by  a  judgment 
of  court ;  but  we  do  not  acquire  spirit  by  distillation  ; 
nor  do  we  acquire  an  answer  to  a  letter  or  an  appli- 
cation. 

He  shall  obtain  l!>e  kingdom  by  flatteries.  —  Dan.  xi. 
In  whom  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance.  — Kph.  i. 

2.  To  keep  ;  to  hold.  Milton. 
OB-TAIN',  v.  i.    To  be  received  in  customary  or  com- 
mon use;  to  continue  in  use;  to  be  established  in 
practice. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after  Justinian's 
time,  obtained  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.    Baker. 

2.  To  be  established  ;  to  subsist  in  nature. 

The  general   laws  of  fluidity,  elasticity,  and  gravity,  obtain  in 
animal  and  inanimate  tubes.  Cheyne. 

3.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.    [Little used.]    Bacon. 
OB-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be   obtained  ;   that 

may  be  procured  or  gained.    Jirbuthnot.    Kcttlrwell. 
OB-TAIN'T^D,  pp.     Gained  ;  procured  ;  acquired. 
OB-TAIN'ER,  7t.     One  who  obtains. 
OB-TAIN'ING,  ppr.     Gaining;  procuring;  acquiring. 
OB-TAIN'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  obtaining.  Milton. 
OB-TECT'ED,  a.     [L.  obtectus.] 

Covered. 
OB-TEM'PER-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.]    To  obey.     [JVot  used.] 
OB-TEND',  v.  t.    [L.  obtendoj  ob  and  tendo  ;  literally, 

to  stretch  against  or  before.] 

1.  To  oppose ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition.    Dryden. 

2.  To  pretend  ;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of  any  thing. 
[JVot  used.]  Dryden. 

[  This  word  is  rarely  used.] 
OB-TEN-E-BRA'TION,  7i.     [from  L.  o4  and  tcnebrce, 
darkness.] 
A  darkening  ;  act  of  darkening  ;  darkness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  oblenebralion  joined  with 
a  semblance  of  turning  round.     [Little  used.]         Bacon. 

OB-TEN'SION,  7i.   The  act  of  obtending.    [JVot  used.] 
OB-TEST',  i)    t.     [L.  obtestor;  ob  and  testor,  to  wit- 
ness.] 
To  beseech  ;  to  supplicate. 

Obtest  his  clemency.  Dryden. 

OB-TEST',  v.  i.     To  protest.  Waterhousc. 

OB-TEST-A'TION,  71.    Supplication  ;  entreaty. 
2.  Solemn  injunction.  ' Elyot. 
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OB-TEST'ING, ppr.    Beseeching;  supplicating. 
OB-TREC-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  obtrcctatio,  from  oblrecto ; 
ob  and  traclo.] 
Slander  ;  detraction ;  calumny.     [Little  used.] 

Barroto. 
OB-TRODE',  v.  «.f  [L.  obtrudo  ;  ob  and  trudo,  Eng.  to 
thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  in  or  on  ;  to  throw,  crowd,  or  thrust, 
into  any  place  or  state  by  force  or  imposition,  or 
without  solicitation.  Men  obtrude  their  vain  specula- 
tions upon  the  world. 

A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of  men,  that  is,  an  easy 
assent  to  what  is  obtruded.  Brown. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our 
minds,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Locke. 

2.  To  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity ,  to  urge 
upon  against  the  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  th^n  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?  Milton. 

To  obtrude  one's  self;  to  enter  a  place  where  one  is 
not   desired ;   to  thrust  one's   self  in  uninvited,  or 
against  the  will  of  the  company. 
OB-TRODE',  v.  i.    To  enter  when  not  invited. 

2.  To  thrust  or  be  thrust  upon. 
OB-TROD'ED,  pp.    Thrust  in  bv  force,  or  unsolicited. 
OB-TROD'ER,  71.     One  who  obtrudes.  Boyle. 

OB-TROD'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  in  or  on  ;   entering 

uninvited. 
OB-TROD'ING,  n.    A  thrusting  in,  or  entrance  with- 
out right  or  invitation. 
OB-TRUNCATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obtrunco;  ob  and  trunco, 
to  cut  off.] 
To  deprive  of  a  limb ;  to  lop.     [Little  used.] 

Cockeram- 
OB-TRUN-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  lopping  or  cut- 
ting off.     [Little  used.]  Cockeram. 
OB-TRO'SION,  C-zhun,)  71.     [L.  obtrudo,  obtrusus.] 
The  act  of  obtruding ;  a  thrusting  upon  others  by 
force  or  unsolicited  ;  as,  the  obtrusion  of  crude  opin- 
ions on  the  world. 
OB-TRu'SIVE,   a.    Disposed  to  obtrude    any  thing 
upon  others  ;  inclined  to  intrude  or  thrust  one's  self 
among  others,  or  to  enter  uninvited. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired, 
The  more  desirable.  Milton. 

OB-TRO'SIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  obtrusion,  or 
thrusting  upon  others,  or  entering  unsolicited. 

OB-TUND',  v.  t.     [L.  obtundo  ;  ob  and  tundo,  to  beat.] 
To  dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  quell ;  to  deaden  ;  to  reduce 
the  edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of  any  thing; 
as,  to  oblund  the  acrimony  of  the  gall.  Harvey. 

OB-TUNIVED,  pp.     Blunted  ;  quelled  ;  deadened. 

OB-TUND'ENT,  71.  In  medicine,  a  substance  which 
sheathes  or  blunts  irritation,  usually  some  bland, 
oily,  or  mucilaginous  matter ;  much  the  same  with 
Demulcent.  Forsyth. 

OB-TU-RA'TION,  71.     [L.  obturatus,  from  o4t«7-o,  to 
stop  up.] 
The  act  of  stopping  by  spreading  over  or  covering. 

OB-TU-RA'TOR,  n.  In  anatomy,  the  obturators  are 
muscles  which  rise  from  the  outer  and  inner  side  of 
the  pelvis  around  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  are 
rotators  of  the  thigh.  Wisfar.     Coze. 

OB-T0S-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     [o4ta.se  and  angular.] 

Having  angles  that  are  obtuse,  or  larger  than  right 
angles. 

OB-TuSE',   a.*    [L.   obtusus,   from    obtundo,  to  beat 
against.] 
*1.  Blunt ;  not  pointed  or  acute.    Applied  to  angles, 
it  denotes  one  that  is  larger  than  a  right  angle,  or 
more  than  ninety  degrees. 

2.  Dull ;  not  having  acute  sensibility ;  as,  obtuse 
senses.  Milton. 

3.  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  dull ;  obscure ;  as,  obtuse 
sound. 

OB-T0SE'-AN"GL£D,  a.     Having  an  obtuse  angle  ; 

as,  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 
OB-TOSE'LY,  adv.     Without  a  sharp  point. 

2.  Dully  ;  stupidly. 
OB-TOSE'NESS,  71.  '  Bluntness  ;  as,  the  obtuseness  of 

an  edge  or  a  point. 

2.  Dullness ;  want  of  quick  sensibility ;  as,  the 
obtuseness  of  the  senses. 

3.  Dullness  of  sound. 

OB-TO'SION,  (-zhun,)  71.    The  act  of  making  blunt. 
2.  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted;  as,  the 
obtusion  of  the  senses. 
OB-U.W'BRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  obumbro;  ob  and  um4ra,  a 
shade.] 

To  shade ;  to  darken  ;  to  cloud.     [Little  used.] 

Howell. 
OB-UM-BRa'TION,  71.    The  act  of  darkening  or  ob- 
scuring. 
OB-VEN'TION,  71.      [L.  obvenio;    ob  and  tienio,  to 
come.] 

Something  occasional  ;  that  which  happens   not 
regularly,  but  incidentally.     [JVot  used.]      Spenser. 
OB-VERS'ANT,  a.     [L.  obversans,  obversor ;   ob  and 
versor,  to  turn.] 

Conversant ;  familiar.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

OB-VERSE',  (ob-vers',)  a.    In  botany,  having  the  base 

narrower  than  the  top,  as  a  leaf. 
OB'VERSE,  71.    The  face  of  a  coin  ;  opposed  to  Re- 
verse. 
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OB-VERBE'LY,  ado.     In  sin  obverse  form  or  manner. 

OB-VERT',  v.  t.     [L.  obverto;  ob  and  verto,  to  turn.] 
To  turn  toward.  Watts. 

OB-VERT'ED,  pp.    Turned  toward. 

OB-VERT'ING,p/>7\     Turning  toward. 

OB'VI-ATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  obvier ;  It.  ovviare;  Sp.  obviar; 
from  L.  oboius;  ob  and  via,  way.] 

Properly,  to  meet  in  the  way ;  to  oppose  ;  hence, 
to  prevent  by  interception,  or  to  remove  at  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  outset ;  hence,  in  present  usage,  to  re- 
move in  general,  as  difficulties  or  objections"  to  clear 
the  way  of  obstacles  in  reasoning,  deliberating,  or 
planning. 

To  lay  down  every  tiling  in  its  full  light,  bo  as  to  obviate  all  ex- 
ceptions. Woodward. 

OB'VI-A-TED,  pp.  Removed,  as  objections  or  diffi- 
culties. 

OB'VI-A-TING,  ppr.  Removing,  as  objections  in  rea- 
soning or  planning. 

OB'VI-OUS,  a.t  [L.  obvius.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  Meeting ;  opposed  in  front. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast.     [Not  nout  used.]  Milton. 

2.  Open  ;  exposed.     [Little  nsed.]  Milton. 

3.  Plain  ;  evident;  easily  discovered,  seen,  or  un- 
derstood ;  readily  perceived  by  the  eye  or  the  intel- 
lect. We  say,  a  phenomenon  obvious  to  the  sight,  or 
a  truth  obvious  to  the  mind.  Milton.     Dryden. 

OB'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Evidently  ;  plainly  ;  apparent- 
ly ;  manifestly.  Men  do  not  always  pursue  what  is 
obviously  their  interest. 

2.  Naturally.  Holyday. 

3.  Easily  to  be  found.  Seldcn. 
OB'VI-OTJS-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  plain  or  evident 

to  the  eve  or  the  mind.  Boyle. 

OB'VO-LUTE,       \a.      [L.  obvolutus,  obvolvo ;  ob  and 
OB'VO-LU-TED,  j      volvo,  to  roll.] 

In  botany,  obvolute  foliation  is  when  the  margins  of 

the  leaves  alternately  embrace  the  straight  margin  of 

the  opposite  leaf.  Martyn. 

OC-GA'SION,  (ok-ka'zhun,)  n.  t  [L.  occasio,  from  occi- 

do,  to  fall  ;  ob  and  cado.] 

1.  Properly,  a  falling,  happening,  or  coming  to  ;  an 
occurrence,  casualty,  incident  ;  something  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  course  or  regular  order  of  things. 

Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity  ;  convenience  ;  favorable  time,  sea- 
son, or  circumstances. 

I'll  take  til'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  Waller. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  th"  flesh.  — Gal.  v. 
Sill,  taking  occasion   by    the   commandment,    deceived   me. — 
Rom.  viu 

3.  Accidental  cause ;  incident,  event,  or  fact,  giv- 
ing rise  to  something  else.  What  was  the  occasion 
of  this  custom  r 

Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

4.  Incidental  need;  casual  exigency;  opportunity 
accompanied  with  need  or  demand.  So  we  say,  we 
have  occasion  for  all  our  resources.  We  have  frequent 
occasions  for  assisting  each  other. 

The  ancient  canons  were  well  fitted  for  the  occasion  of  the  church 
in  its  purer  ages.  Baker. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward  a  supply  of 
money.  Shot. 

OC-CA'SION,  v.  t.     [Fr.  occasionner.] 

1.  To  cause  incidentally ;  to  cause  ;  to  produce. 
The  expectation  of  war  occasions  a  depression  in  the 
price  of  stocks.  Consumptions  are  often  occasioned 
by  colds.  Indigestion  occasions  pain  in  the  head. 
Heat  occasions  lassitude. 

2.  To  influence  ;  to  cause. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  several  com. 
binalions  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  modes.  Locke. 

OC-CA'SION-A-BLE,   a.     That  may  be  caused  or  oc- 
casioned.    [Little  used.]  Barrow. 
OC-CA'SION-AL,  a.     [Fr.  ocaisionncl.] 

1.  Incidental;  casual;  occurring  at  times,  but  not 
regular  or  systematic  ;  made  or  happening  as  oppor- 
tunity requires  or  admits.  We  make  occasional  re- 
marks on  the  events  of  the  age. 

2.  Produced  by  accident ;  as,  the  occasional  origin 
of  a  tiling.  Brown. 

3.  Produced  or  made  on  some  special  event ;  as,  an 
occasional  discourse. 

An  occasional  cause,  in  metaphysics,  is  some  circum- 
stance preceding  an  effect,  which,  without  being  the 
real  cause,  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  effect's  being 
produced  by  a  truly  efficient  cause.  Thus,  the  act  of 
touching  gunpowder  with  fire  is  the  occasional,  but 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  explosion. 

Oe-eA'SION-AL-ISM,  n.  The  system  of  occasional 
causes;  a  name  given  to  certain  theories  of  the  Car- 
tesian school  of  philosophers,  by  which  they  account 
for  the  apparent  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  as  in 
voluntary  action.  Branjle. 

OC-GA'SION-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  incidental 
exigence  ■  at  times,  as  convenience  requires  or  op- 
portunity offers  ;  not  regularly.  He  was  occasionally 
present  at  our  meetings.  We  have  occasionally  lent 
our  aid. 

0€-Ca'SION-.ED,  pp.  Caused  incidentally  ;  caused ; 
produced. 
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I  OC-GA'SION-ER,  n.    One  that  causes  or  produces, 
either  incidentally  or  otherwise. 

He  was  the  occasioner  of  loss  to  his  neighbor.  /Sanderson. 

OC-CA'SION-ING,  ppr.    Causing  incidentally  or  oth- 
erwise. 
OG-Ca'SIVE,  a.    Falling  ;  descending ;  western ;  per- 
taining to  the  setting  sun. 

Amplitude  is  ortive  or  occasive.  Encyc. 

OC-CE-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  occaicatio;  ob  and  cceco,  to 
blind.] 
The  act  of  making  blind.  [Little  used.]   Sanderson. 
OCCI-DENT,  n.     [L.  occidens,  occido,  to  fall ;  ob  and 
cado.] 

The  west ;  the  western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere  ; 
so  called  from  the  decline  or  fall  of  the  sun.  Encyc. 
OC-CI-DENT'AL,  a.     [L.  occidcntalis.] 

Western  ;  opposed  to  Oriental  ;  pertaining  to  the 
western  quarter  of  the  hemisphere,  or  to  some  part 
of  the  earth  westward  of  the  speaker  or  spectator ; 
as,  occidental  climates ;  occidental  pearl ;  occidental 
gold.  Encyc.     Howell. 

OC-CID'TJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  occido,  occiduus.] 

Western.     [Little  used.] 
0€-CIP'IT-AL,   a.     [from  L.  occiput,  the  back  part  of 
the  head  ;  ob  and  caput  ] 

Pertaining  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  to  the 
occiput. 
0€'CI-PUT,  7i.     [L.  ob  and  caput,  head.] 

The  hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  that  part  of  the 
skull  which  forms  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
QC-CIS'ION,  (ok-sizh'un,)  n.     [L.  occisio,  from  occido, 
to  kill  ;  ob  and  cmdo.] 
A  killing  ;  the  act  of  killing.     [Not  used.]    Hall. 
OG-CLuDE',   v.  t.     [L.occludo;  ob  and  cludo,  claudo, 
to  shut.] 

To  shut  up;  to  close.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 

OC-CLfjSE',  a.     [L.  occluMts.] 

Shut ;  closed.     [Little  used.]  Holder, 

OG-CLC'SION,  (ok-klQ'zhun,)  n.    [L.  occhisio.] 
A  shutting  up  ;  a  closing.  Howell. 

[This  is  an  elegant  word,  though  little  used.] 
OG-CULT',  a.     [L.   occultus,  occulo ;  ob  and   celo,  to 
conceal.] 

Hidden  from  the  eye  or  understanding  ;  invisible  ; 
secret;  unknown;  undiscovered;  undetected;  as, 
the  occult  qualities  of  matter.  Newton. 

The  occult  sciences,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  magic, 
alchemy,  necromancy,  &c. 

Occult  line ;  in  geometry,  a  dry  or  obscure  line  which 
is  drawn  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  construction  of  a 
figure  or  problem,  but  which  is  not  intended  to  appear 
after  the  plan  is  finished.  Barlow. 

OG-GULT-A'TION,  n.     [L.  occultatio.] 

1.  A  hiding. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  hiding  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
our  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

OG-GULT'ED,  o.     Hid  ;  secret.     [Not  used.]     Shak. 
2.  In  astronomy,  a  term  applied  to  a  heavenly  body 

hid  or  concealed  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 

heavenly  body  Brande. 

0€-GULT'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  concealed 

from  view  ;  secretness. 
C  C'GU-PAN-CY,  7t.     [L.  occupo,  to  take  or  seize ;  ob 

and  capio  to  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  or  holding  possession. 

2.  In  law,  the  taking  possession  of  a  thing  not  be- 
longing to  any  person.  The  person  who  first  takes 
possession  of  land,  is  said  to  have  or  hold  it  by  right 
of  occupancy. 

Occupancy  gave  the  original  right  to  the  property  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  earth  itself.  Blachstone. 

OG'€U-PANT,  «.    He  that  occupies  or  takes  posses- 
sion ;  he  that  has  possession. 

2.  In  law,  one  that  first  takes  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  legal  owner.  The  right  of  property, 
either  in  wild  beasts  and  fowls,  or  in  land  belonging 
to  no  person,  vests  in  the  first  occupant.  The  prop- 
erty in  these  cases  follows  the  possession. 
Oe'CU-PATE,  v.  t.     [L.  occupo.] 

To  hold  ;  to  possess  ;  to  take  up.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
OC-GU-Pa'TION,  n.     [L.  occupatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession.  Bacon. 

2.  Possession;  a  holding  or  keeping;  tenure;  use; 
as,  lands  in  the  occupation  of  A  B. 

3.  That  which  engages  the  time  and  attention ; 
employment ;  business.  He  devotes  to  study  all  the 
time  that  his  other  occupations  will  permit. 

4.  The  principal  business  of  one's  life  ;  vocation  ; 
calling  ;  trade  ;  the  business  which  a  man  follows  to 
procure  a  living  or  obtain  wealth.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce,  furnish  the  most  general 
occupations  of  life.  Painting,  statuary,  music,  are 
agreeable  occupations.  Men  not  engaged  in  some 
useful  occupation  commonly  fall  into  vicious  courses. 

OCCU-PI-.ED,  pp.    Possessed  ;  used  ;  employed. 
OC'CU-PI-ER,  71.    One  that  occupies  or  takes  posses- 
sion. Ralegh. 

2.  One  who  holds  possession. 

3.  One  who  follows  an  employment.    Eiek.  xxvii. 
OG'CU-Px*,  v.  U     [L.  occupo;  ob  and  capio,  to  seize  or 

take.] 
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1.  To  take  possession.  The  person  who  first  oc- 
cupies land  which  has  no  owner,  has  the  right  of 
property. 

2.  To  keep  in  possession  ;  to  possess ;  to  bold  or 
keep  for  use.  The  tenant  occupies  a  farm  under  a 
lease  of  twenty-one  years.  A  lodger  occupies  an 
apartment;  a  man  occupies  the  chair  in  which  he 
sits. 

3.  To  take  up  ;  to  possess  ;  to  cover  or  fill.  The 
camp  occupies  five  acres  of  ground.  Air  may  be  so 
rarefied  as  to  occupy  a  vast  space.  The  writing  occu- 
pies a  sheet  of  paper,  or  it  occupies  five  lines  only. 

4.  To  employ;  to  use. 

The  archbishop  may  have  occasion  to  occupy  more  chaplains  than 
six.  Eng.  Statute. 

5.  To  employ  ;  to  busy  one's  self.  Every  man 
should  be  occupied,  or  should  occupy  himself,  in  some 

6.  To  follow,  as  business.  [useful  labor. 
All  die  ships  of  the  sea  with  their  mariners  were  iu  thee  to  oc- 
cupy tliy  merchandise. — Ezek.  xxvii. 

7.  To  use  ;  to  expend. 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work.  —  Ex.  xxxviii. 
[Not  now  in  use.) 

OG'GU-PY,  k.  i.     To  follow  business ;  to  negotiate. 

Occupy  till  1  come. —  Luke  xix. 
OG'eU-P?-ING,  ppr.    Taking  or  keeping  possession  ; 

employing. 
OC-CUR',  v.  i.     [L.  occurro :  ob  and  curro,  to  run.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  meet ;  to  strike  against';  to  clash; 
and  so  used  by  Bentley,  but  this  application  is  obsolete. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind  ;  to  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  imagination,  or  memory.  We  say,  no 
better  plan  occurs  to  me,  or  to  my  mind  ;  it  does  not 
occur  to  my  recollection  ;  the  thought  did  not  occur 
to  me. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  experiment  for 
profit.  Bacon. 

3.  To  appear ;  to  meet  the  eye ;  to  be  found  here 
and  there.  This  word  occurs  in  twenty  places  in 
the  Scriptures  ;  the  other  word  does  not  occur  in  a 
single  place ;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested. 

4.  To  oppose  ;  to  obviate.     [JVot  used.]     Bentley. 
OC-CUR'RENCE,  71.     [Fr.]      Literally,  a  coining  or 

happening ;  hence,  any  incident  or  accidental  event ; 
that  which  happens  without  being  designed  or  ex- 
pected ;  any  single  event.     We  speak  of  an  unusual 
occurrence,  or  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 
2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  and  ex. 
pectatiorj  of  something  new.  Walts. 

OC-CUR'RENT,  n.  Incident;  any  thing  that  hap- 
pens.    [  O.V.-.]  Bacon. 

OG-GUR'SION,  71.  [L.  occurs'*,  from  occurro,  to  meet.] 
A  meeting  of  bodies  ;  a  clash.  Boyle. 

CCEAN,  (o'shun,)  71.  [L.  occanvs;  Gr.  oiuavoc;  Fr. 
ocean  ;  Ir.  ocein,  aigein ;  W.  eigiawn,  aig,  or  eigion. 
In  Welsh,  the  word  is  rendered,  the  great  source,  the 
middle,  the  abyss,  or  great  deep,  and  is  allied  in  or- 
thography to  eigion,  force,  or  a  forcing  out,  a  produ- 
cing ;  eigiaw,  to  bring  forth,  from  aig,  what  brings 
forth,  the  female,  the  womb,  the  sea,  a  shoal  of  fish- 
es, a  flock  or  herd.  Bochart  cites  many  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  ancients  understood  the  ocean  to 
encompass  the  earth  ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hob.  Ch.  and  Syr.  i)n,  hog,  to  encom- 
pass, whence  a  circle.  This  is  probably  an  error. 
The  word  seems  to  have  for  its  origin  greatness  or 
extent.] 

1.  The  vast  body  of  water  which  covers  more  than 
three  fifths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  called  also  the 
Sca,  or  Great  Sea.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
ocean  as  if  divided  into  five  parts;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ;  hut  the 
ocean  is  one  mass  or  body,  partially  separated  by  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  one  side, 
and  by  America  on  the  other. 

2.  An  immense  expanse  ;  as,  the  boundless  ocean 
of  eternity  ;  oceans  of  duration  and  space.     Locke. 

O'CEAN,  (o'shun,)  a.  Pertaining  to  tile  main  or  great 
sea  ;  as,  the  ocean  wave  ;  ocean  stream.         Milton. 

O-CE-AN'IG,  (o-shc-an'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean  , 
found  or  formed  in  the  ocean.  Cook. 

O'CEL-LA-TED,  a.  [L.  occllatus,  from  ocellus,  a  little 
eye.] 

1.  Resembling  an  eye.  Dcrham, 

2.  Formed  with  the  figures  of  little  eyes. 
O'CELOT,  71.  *  The  French  popular  name  of  a  digiti- 

grade  carnivorous  mammal,  of  the  cat  kind.  It  is 
the  Felis  Pardalis  of  Linnanis,  and  it  inhabits  Mexi- 
co. It  is  likewise  the  French  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral other  nearly  allied  American  species  of  Felis. 

O'CHER,  j  (6'ker,)  71.     [Fr.  acre;  L.  ochra;  Gr.  a>xpa, 

O'GHRE,  (      from  wx.ooc,  pale.] 

A  variety  of  fine  clay,  deeply  colored  by  the  ses- 
quoxyd  of  iron.  It  is  of  various  colors ;  as  yellow, 
(which  is.most  common,)  red,  green,  blue, and  black. 

_  It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

O'CHER-OUS,  )  a.    Consisting  of  ocher ;   containing 

6'CHRE-OUS,  j      ocher  ;  as,  ochcrous  matter. 
2.  Resembling  ocher  ;  as,  an  ochcrous  color. 
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O'etlER-Y,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  ocher  ;   containing  or 

O'CHRY,      j      resembling  oclier.  Vre. 

OeH'I-MY,  (ok'e-me,)  n.    [corrupted  from  alchemy.] 
A  mixed  base  metal.  Johnson.     Todd. 

OeH-LOC'RA-CY,    n.     [Gr.  ox^OKparta;  o\\oc,  the 
people  or  a  multitude,  and  kphtcoj,  to  govern.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  multitude  or 
common  people  rule.  Encyc.    Jones. 

O-CHRa'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Of  an  ocher  color,  or 
yellow  running  into  brown.  Lindley. 

O'eHRE-A,  re.     In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  tvvo  stip- 
ules united  round  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  sheath. 

0€H'RO-ITE,  n.    Cerite  ;  which  see.  [Dccand. 

O'CRA,  n.     See  Okba. 

oe'TA-€HORD,  n.    An  instrument  or  system  of  eight 
sounds.  Busby. 

OC'TA-GON,  ?i.     [Gr.  oktco,  eight,  and  j-wwo,  angle.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  eight  sides  ana 
eight  angles.  When  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
it  is  a  regular  octagon  which  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle.  Bran.de. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  place  with  eight  sides  or  bas- 
tions. Brande. 

OC-TAG'ON-AL,  a.    Having  eight  sides  and   eight 
angles. 

OC-T A-HK'DRAL,  a.     [See  Octahedron.]     Having 
eight  equal  faces  or  sides. 

OC-TA-He'DKITE,  n.    Anatase,  an  ore  of  titanium, 
occurring  in  octahedral  crystals.  Dana. 

0€-TA-He'DRON,  n.    [Gr.  oktuo,  eight,  and  eipa,  a 
base.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  contained  by  eight  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles.  It  is  one  of  the  five  regular 
bodies.  J-  Day. 

OC-TAN'DRI-A,  n.      [Gr.  oktos,  eight,  and  avnp,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite 
plants,  having  eight  stamens,  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  distinct  from  the  pistil.      LinntBus. 

OC-TAN'DRI-AN,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  the  class  Octan- 

OC-TAN'DROUS,  )     dria;  having  eight  distinct  sta- 
mens. 

Oe-TAN"GU-LAR,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  angular.] 
Having  eight  angles. 

OC-TAN"GU-LAR-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  having 
eight  angles. 

OO'TANT,  n.    [L.  octans,  an  eighth  part,  from  octo, 
eight.] 

1.  In  geometry,  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  contain- 
ing 45  degrees. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heav- 
enly body  which  lies  half  way  between  the  conjunc- 
tions, or  oppositions,  and  the  quadratures. 

OCTA-STYLE,  ii.     See  Octostyle. 
oe'TA-TECCH,  (ok'ta-tQke,)  re.  The  first  eight  books 

of  the  Old  Testament.  Hamner. 

[  This  is  an  improper  word ;  Viere  being  no  alliance  in 

the  first  eight  books  more  titan  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 

books.] 
OCTAVE,  a.     [Infra.]     Denoting  eight.       Dryden. 
OCTAVE,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  octavus,  eighth.] 

1.  The  eighth  day  after  a  church  festival,  the  festi- 
val itself  being  included.  Brande. 

2.  Eight  days  together  after  a  church  festival,  the 
festival  itself  being  included.  Abisworth. 

3.  In  music,  an  eighth,  or  an  interval  of  seven  de- 
grees or  twelve  semitones.  The  octave  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  chords,  consisting  of  six  full  tones 
and  two  semitones  major.  It  contains  the  whole  di- 
atonic scale.  P.  Cyc. 

OO-TA'VO,  n.     [L.  oetavus,  eighth.] 

A  book  or  form  in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into 
eight  leaves.  The  word  is  used  as  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective. We  say,  an  octavo,  or  an  octavo  volume. 
The  true  phrase  is,  a  book  in  octavo. 

OC-TEiN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  annus,  year.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 
OC-TEN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.     Once  in  eight  years. 
OCTILE,  n.     The  same  as  Octant,  supra. 
OC-TIL'LION,  re.     According  to  the  English  notation, 

the  number  produced  by  involving  a  million  to  the 
eighth  power ;  a  unit  with  forty-eight  ciphers  an- 
nexed. 

According  to  the  French  notation,  a  unit  with  twen- 
ty-seven ciphers  annexed. 
OC-ToTJER,   re.      [L.,  from    octo,  eight;    the  eighth 
month  of  the  primitive  Roman  year,  which  began  in 
March.] 

The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  in  our  calendar, 
which  follows  that  of  Numa  and  Julius  Cssar. 
2.  A  kind  of  ale,  jocosely  so  called. 
OC-TO-DEC'I-MAL,  a.    [L.  octo,  eight,  and  decern, 
ten.] 

In  crystallography,  a  term   designating  a  crystal 
whose  prisms,  or  the  middle  part,  has  eight  faces, 
and  the  two  summits  together  ten  faces. 
OC-TO-DEC'I-MO,  a.     [L.  octodceim,  eighteen.] 

Having  or  consisting  of  eighteen  leaves  to  a  sheet. 
Oe-TO-DEC'i-MO,  n.    A  book  in  which  each  sheet  is 

folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 
OC-TO-DEN'TATE,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  dentatus, 
toothed.] 
Having  eight  teeth. 
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OCTO-FID,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  finda,  to  cleave.] 
In  botany,  clett  or  separated  into  eight  segments  ; 
as  a  calyx.  Murtyn. 

OG-TO-GE-Na'RI-AN,  )  n.    A  person  eighty  years  of 
OO'TO-GE-NA-RY,        j      age.  J.  Adams. 

Oe'TO-GE-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  octogenarius,  from  octoge- 
ni,  eighty.] 

Of  eighty  years  of  age. 
OO'TO-GE-NA-RY,  re.  An  instrument  of  eight  strings. 
0€-TO-LOe'ti-I.AR,  a.      [L.  octo,  eight,  and  locus, 
place.] 
In  botany,  having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 
OO'TO-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  octonarius.] 
Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 
Oe-TO-NOe'UJ-LAR,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  oculus, 
eye.] 

Having  eight  eyes.  Dcrliam. 

Oe-TO-PET'AL-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  okto>,  eight,  and  rrtr- 
a\bv,  a  petal.] 

Having  eight  petals  or  flower-leaves.  Diet. 

Oe'TO-POD,  re.      [Gr.  oktoj,  eight,  and  ttodc,  foot.] 
A  mollusk  or  insect  having  eight  feet  or  legs. 

Kirby. 
OG-TO-RA'DI-A-TED,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  radius, 
ray.] 

Having  eight  rays 
OG-TO-SPERM'OUS,  o.     [Gr.  oktoi,  eight,  and  arrtp- 
pa,  seed.] 
Containing  eight  seeds. 
0€'TO-ST5LE,  n.      [Gr.  oktoi,  eight,  and  ctvXos, 
style.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  denoting  an  edifice 
or  portico  adorned  with  eight  columns,  or  a  range  of 
eight  columns.  Encyc. 

Oe-TO-SYL-LAB'IG,  a.     [L.  octo,  eight,  and  syilaba, 
syllable.] 

Consisting  of  eight  syllables. 
[Octosyllable  has  been  used.] 
OC-TROI',  (ok-trwii',),  n.    [Fr.]     A  tax  levied  at  the 
gates  of  French  cities  on  articles  brought  in. 

Diet,  de  VAcad. 
OG'TU-PLE,  a.     [L.  octuplus ;  octo,  eight,  and  vlico, 
to  fold.] 

Eightfold.  Diet. 

OCtJ-LAR,  a.     [Fr.  oculaire ;  L.  ocularius,  from  ocu- 
lus, eye.] 

Depending  on  the  eye ;  known  by  the  eye ;  received 
by  actual  sight ;  as,  ocular  proof;  ocular  demonstra- 
tion or  evidence. 
Oe'lJ-LAR-LY,   adv.     By  the  eye,  sight,  or  actual 

view.  Brown. 

OO'XJ-LATE,  a.     [L.  oculatus.] 

Furnished  with  eyes  ;  knowing  by  the  eye. 

Johnson. 
OO'tl-LI-FORM,  a.    [L.  oculus,  eye,  and/u?-ma,  form.] 
In  the  form  of  an  eye ;  resembling  the  eye  in  form ; 
as,  an  ocuUform  pebble.  Fourcroy. 

OC'U-LIST,  re.     [from  L.  oculus,  the  eye.] 

One  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  or  one  who 
professes  to  cure  them. 
O'DA-LISQUE,  n.     [Turkish  odah,  a  chamber.] 

The  name  of  the  female  slaves  or  concubines  in 
the  harem  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  word  is  prop- 
erly Odah-lic.  Encyc.  Jim. 
ODD,  a.t  [Sw.  udda,  odd,  and  udd,  udde,  a  point ;  Dan. 
odd,  a  point  or  tip.  In  W.  od  is  notable,  singular, 
and  odid  a  rarity.     In  Russ.  odin  or  odno  is  one.] 

1.  Not  even  ;  not  divisible  into  two  equal  whole 
numbers  ;  as  one,  three,  five,  seven,  &c. 

Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

2.  Left  or  remaining  after  the  union,  estimate,  or 
use  of  even  numbers  ;  or  remaining  after  round  num- 
bers, or  any  number  specified  ;  as,  the  odd  number  ; 
the  odd  man. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  thg  earth  was  made,  it  was 
destroyed  by  a  deluge.  Burnet. 

3.  Singular;  extraordinary  ;  differing  from  what  is 
usual  ;  strange  ;  as,  an  odd  phenomenon.     Newton. 

It  sometimes  implies  dislike  or  contempt ;  as,  an 
odd  fellow. 

4.  Not  noted;  unheeded  ;  not  taken  into  the  com- 
mon account. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Shak. 

5.  Uncommon  ;  particular. 


6.  Uncommon  ;  in  appearance  improper,  or  not 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  This  is  an  odd  way  of 
doing  things. 

Locke's  Essay  would  be  an  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himself 
master  of,  who  would  gel  a  reputation  by  his  critical  writings. 
Spectator. 

7.  Separate  from  that  which  is  regularly  occupied  ; 
remaining  unemployed.  I  will  take  some  odd  time 
to  do  this  business.     He  mav  do  it  at  odd  times. 

ODD'EST,  o.  sitperl.    Most  odd. 

ODD'-FEL'LOWS,  n.pl.  The  name  of  a  secret  soci- 
ety for  social  enjoyment  and  mutual  assistance. 

ODD'I-TY,  n.  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  as,  the  odd- 
ity of  dress,  manners,  or  shape  ;  oddity  of  appear- 
ance. 


ODO 

2.  A  singular  person  ;  in  colloquial  language.    This 
man  is  an  oddity. 
ODD'-LOOK-ING,  a.     Having  a  singular  look. 
ODD'LY'  'adv.     Not  evenly.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Strangely;  unusually;  irregularly;  singularly; 
uncouthly  ;  as,  oddly  dressed  ;  oddly  formed. 

A  figure  oddly  turned.  Locke. 

A  black  substance  lying  on  the  ground  very  oddly  shaped. 

Swift. 
ODD'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  not  even. 

2.  Singularity;  strangeness;  particularity;  irregu- 
larity; uncouthness;  as,  the  oddness  of  dress  or 
shape ;  the  oddness  of  an  event  or  accident. 

Dryden.     Swift. 
ODDS,  n.     [It  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  excess  of  either  compared  with  the 
other ;  difference  in  favor  of  one  and  against  an- 
other. 

Preeminent  by  so  much  odde.  Milton. 

In  this  example,  much  marks  the  singular  number, 
and  many  can  not  be  used. 

Cromwell,  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate.  Waller. 

All  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  scope  jriven  to 

their  understandings  to  range  in.  Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account  and  determining  on  which  side 

the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

There  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odde  against  them.    Swift. 

2.  Advantage  ;  superiority.  Hudibras. 

3.  Quarrel  ;  dispute  ;  debate.  Shak. 
It  is  odds;  more  likely  than  the  contrary. 

/( is  odds  that  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation.  South. 

Jit  odds ;  in  dispute  ;  at  variance ;  in  controversy 
or  quarrel. 

They  set  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds.  Swifl. 

ODE,  n.     [L.  ode ;  Gr.  our!;?.] 

A  short  poem  or  sorig ;  a  poetical  composition  prop 
er  to  be  set  to  music  or  sung  ;  a  lyric  poem.  The  ode 
is  of  the  gTeaterorless  kind  ;  the  less  is  characterized 
by  sweetness  and  ease  ;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition.  Johnson. 

Pindar  has  left  Olympic  odes,  Pythian  odes,  Neme- 
an  odes,  and  Isthmian  odes. 

The  ode  consists  of  unequal  versus  in  stanzas  or  strophes. 

Busby. 
O-DE'ON,  re.     [Gr.  oihtov,  from  ojr'rj,  a  song.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  kind  of  theater  in  Greece, 
in  which  poets  and  musicians  submitted  their  works 
to  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  contended  for 
prizes.  Elmcs. 

O'DI-BLE,  a.     [L.  odi,  I  hate.] 

Hateful ;  that  may  excite  hatred. 
O'DIN,  n.     A  Scandinavian  deity  ;  the  Woden  of  the 

Saxons. 
6'DI-OUS,  a.     [L.  odiosus,  from  odi,  I  hated,  Eng 
hate.] 

1.  Hateful ;  deserving  hatred.  It  expresses  some 
thing  less  than  Detestable  and  Abominable  ;  as, 
an  odious  name  ;  odious  vice. 

All  wickedness  is  odious.  Sprat. 

2.  Offensive  to  the  senses  ;  disgusting ;  as,  an  odi- 
ous sight ;  an  odious  smell. 

3.  Causing  hate  ;   invidious  ;   as,  to  utter  odious 

4.  Exposed  to  hatred  ;  hated.  [truth 

He  rendered  himself  odious  to  (he  parliament.  Clarendon. 

O'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.  Hatefully  ;  in  a  manner  to  de- 
serve'or  excite  hatred.  Milton. 

2.  Invidiously;  so  as  to  cause  hate.  Dryden. 

O'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Hatefulness  ;  the  quality  that 
deserves  or  may  excite  hatred ;  as,  the  odiousness  of 
sin.  Wake. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hated.    [Not  usual]     Sidney. 
O'DI-UM,  7t.f  [L.]     Hatred  :   dislike.    This  measure 
brought  a  general  odium  on  hit.  government. 
2.  The  quality  that  provokes  hatred  ;  ofi'ensiveness. 
She  threw  the  o<tium  of  the  fact  on  me.  Dryden. 

O'DI-UM  THE-O-LO&I-CUM,     [L.]    The  hatred  of 

contending  theologians. 
O-DOlM'E-TER,  re.     [Gr.  otjo;  and  pcrpov.] 

An  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
to  measure  distance  in  traveling.  Jefferson. 

O-DO-MET'RIO-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  odometer  or 

its  measurement. 
O-DON-TAL'GI-A,  )  n.     [Gr.  otWc,  tooth,  and  aXyoj, 
O'DON-TAL-GY,     \      pain.] 

Toothache. 
O-DON-TAL'GIC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  toothache. 
O-DON-TAL'GIC,  re.     A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
O-DON'TA-LITE,  n.     A  petrified  tooth  or  bone. 
O-DON'TOID,  a.     [Gr   odovs,  tooth,  and  sifoc,  like- 
ness.] 
Tooth-like. 
O-DON-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  oSovs  and  Xoyoc.} 

That  branch  of  anatomical  sciencewhich  treats  of 
_  the  teeth. 

O'DOR,  re.     [L.]    Smell;  scent;  fragrance;  a  sweel 
or  an  offensive  smell ;  perfume.        Bacon.    Addison. 
To  be  in  bad  odor  ;  to  be  out  of  faror.         Burke. 
O'DOR-A-MENT,  n.     [L.  odorameixtuin.] 

A  perfume  ;  a  strong  scent.  Burton. 

O'DOR-ATE,  a.     [L.  odoratus.] 

Scented  ;  having  a  strong  scent,  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Bacon. 
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O'DOR-A-TING,  a.    Diffusing  odor  or  scent ;  fragrant. 
O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  odorifcrus ;  odor  and/era, 
to  bear.] 

1.  Giving  scent;  diffusing  fragrance;  fragrant; 
perfumed  ;  usually,  sweet  of  scent;  as,  odoriferous 
spices  ;  odoriferous  flowers. 

2.  Bearing  scent ;  as,  odoriferous  gales. 
O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing odor. 

O-DOR-IF'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  diffus- 
ing scent ;  fragrance ;  sweetness  of  scent. 
O'DOR-IN,  n.     [L.  odor.] 

A  product  of  the  redistillation  of  the  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  bone.   It  has  a  very  concentra- 
ted and  diffusible  empyreumatic  odor.         Brande. 
O'DOR-LESS,  a.     Free  from  odor. 
O'DOR-OUS,  a.     Sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant. 

Spenser.      Waller. 
O'DOR-OUS-LY,  adv.     Sweetly  ;  fragrantly. 
O'DOR-OUS-NESS,  n.    Fragrance  ;  the  quality  of  dif- 
fusing scent,  or  of  exciting  the  sensation  of  smell. 
OD'YS-SEY,   n.     An  epic  poem  attributed  to  Homer  ; 
the  subject  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  Troy  to 
Ithaca. 
(E,  the  Greek  diphthong,  has  the  sound  of  e,  and  in 
this  work  it  is  to  some  extent  omitted,  and  E  substi- 
tuted. 
CE-€0-NOM'I€-AL,    CE-CON'O-MY,   CE-CU-MEN'- 
ie-AL,  CE-DEM'A-TOUS,  QE-SOPH'A-GUS.     See 
economical,  Economy,  Ecumenical,  Edematous, 
Esophagus. 
CE-IL'IAD,  (e-il'yad,)?!.  [Fr. enUade,  from  asS, the; eye.] 

A  glance;  a  wink.     [jYot  English,  nor  used.]  Shak. 
CE-NAN'THIC,  a.     [Gr.  oivos,  wine,  and  ai/Ooc,  flow- 
er.] 

(Enatdhic  ether,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  gives  td  wine 
its  characteristic  odor. 

(Enanthic  acid,  is  an  acid  obtained  from  oenanthic 
ether.  Oraham. 

O'ER  ;  contracted  from  Over,  which  see. 
OF,  low,)  prep.     [Sax.  of;  G.  ab;  Sw.  Ice.  Dan.  and  D. 
of;  L.  ab,  but  originally  af;  Gr.  a-o.     The  primary 
sense  is  departing,  issuing,  or  proceeding  from;  but 
this  sense  has  been  modified  by  usage.] 

From  or  out  of;  proceeding  from,  as  the  cause, 
source,  means,  author,  or  agent  bestowing. 

I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  to  you.  — 
1  Cor.  xi. 

For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts.  —  Josh.  xi. 

It  is  of  the  Lord 's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed.  —  Lam.  iii. 

The  whole  disposing  thereof  is  o/the  Lord.  — Prov.  xvi. 

Go,  inquire  o/the  Lord  for  me.  — 2  Clu-on.  xxxiv. 

That  holy  thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee.  —  Luke  i. 

Hence  of  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case,  the  case 
that  denotes  production  ;  as,  the  Son  of  man,  the  son 
proceeding  from  man,  produced  from  man.  This  is 
the  primary  sense,  although  we  now  say,  produced 
by  man.  "  Part  of  these  were  slain  ;  "  that  is,  a  num- 
ber separate,  for  part  denotes  a  division  ;  the  sense 
then  is,  a  number  from  or  out  of  the  whole  were  slain. 
So,  also,  "  some  of  these  were  slain  ;  "  that  is,  some 
from  or  out  of  the  others.  ''•  I  have  known  him  of 
old,  or  of  a  child  ;  "  that  is,  from  old  times,  from  a 
child.  "He  is  o/the  race  of  kings  ;  "  that  is,  de- 
scended from  kings.  "  He  is  of  noble  blood  or  birth, 
or  of  ignoble  origin."  "No  particle  of  matter,  or  no 
body, can  move  of  itself ;"  that  is,  by  force  orstrength 
proceeding  from  itself,  derived  from  itself. 

"  The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute,  or  of 
wrongs  done  ;"  that  is,  from  fame  or  wrongs,  as  the 
cause,  and  we  may  render  it,  concerning,  about,  re- 
lating to. 

"  O/this  little  he  had  some  to  spare  ; "  that  is,  some 
from,  the  whole.     It  may  be  rendered  out  of. 

"0/ all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone;"  that 
is,  thou  alone  from  the  number  of  heroes.  This  may 
be  rendered  among. 

"  The  best  of  men,  the  most  renowned  of  all ;  " 
that  is,  the  best  from  the  number  of  men,  the  most 
renowned  from  the  whole;  denoting  primarily  sepa- 
ration, like  part. 

"  I  was  well  entertained  of  the  English  consul  ;" 
that  is,  entertained  from  the  consul ;  my  entertain- 
ment was  from  the  consul.  This  use  "is  obsolete, 
and  we  use  by  in  lieu  of  it. 

"This  does  of  right  belong  to  us  ;"  that  is,  from 
right,  de  jure  :  our  title  proceeds  from  right. 

"  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar ;"  that  is,  made 
from,  cedar.  So  we  say,  made  of  gold,  made  o/clay  ; 
an  application  corresponding  with  our  modern  use  of 
from  ;  manufactured  from,  wool,  or  from  raw  materi- 
als. Hence  we  say,  cloth  consisting  of  wool  "  This 
is  a  scheme  of  his  own  devising;  "  that  is,  from  his 
own  devising  or  device.  "  If  any  man  minister,  let 
him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;"  that 
is,  as  from  the  ability,  as  "the  source  of  action. 

"Cyinippy,  he  is  become  miserable;"  that  is, from 
happy  ;  from  being  happy,  he  has  passed  to  being  mis- 
erable. "Of  necessity  this  must  prove  ruinous  ;  " 
that  is, from  necessity,  as  the  cause  or  source.  "Of 
a  hundred  take  fifty  ;  that  is,  from,  a  hundred,  or  out 
of  a  hundred,  from  among  a  hundred. 

Of  sometimes  imulies  a  part  or  share. 

It  ia  a  duty  to  communicate  of  those  blessings  we  have  received. 

Franlcdn. 


OFF 

From  is,  then,  the  primary  sense  of  this  preposition  ; 
a  sense  retained  in  off,  the  same  word  differently 
written  for  distinction.  But  this  sense  is  appropri- 
ately lost  in  many  of  its  applications  ;  as,  a  man  of 
genius,  a  man  of  courage,  a  man  of  rare  endow- 
ments, a  fossil  of  a  red  color,  or  of  a  hexagonal  fig- 
ure. He  lost  all  hope  of  relief.  This  is  an  affair  of 
the  cabinet.  He  is  a  man  of  decayed  fortune.  What 
is  the  price  of  corn  ?  We  say  that  of,  in  these  and 
similar  phrases,  denotes  property  or  possession, mak- 
ing of  the  sign  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 
These  applications,  however,  all  proceeded  from  the 
same  primary  sense.  That  which  proceeds  from,  or  is 
produced  by,  a  person,  is  naturally  the  property  or  pos- 
session of  that  person  ;  as,  the  son  of  John  ;  and  this 
idea  of  property,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  pass 
to  things  not  thus  produced,  but  still  bearing  a  rela- 
tion to  another  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the  father  of  a 
son,  as  well  as  the  son  of  a  father.  In  both  senses, 
other  languages  also  use  the  same  word,  as  in  the 
French  de,  dcla,  and  Italian,  di,  dell.  Of,  then,  has 
one  primary  sense,  from,  departing,  issuing,  proceed- 
ing from  or  out  of,  and  a  derivative  sense  denoting 
possession  or  property. 

OFF,  a.    Most  distant ;  as  the  off  horse  in  a  team. 

OFF,  ado.  From,  noting  distance.  The  house  is  a 
mile  off. 

2.  From,  with  the  action  of  removing  or  sepa- 
rating ;  as,  to  take  off  the  hat  or  cloak.  So  we  say, 
to  cut  offylo  pare  off,  to  clip  off,  to  peel  off,  to  tear  off, 
to  march  off,  to  fly  off 

3.  From,  noting  separation  ;  as,  the  match  is  off. 

4.  From,  denoting  departure,  abatement,  remis- 
sion, or  a  leaving.  The  fever  goes  off;  the  pain  goes 
off. 

5.  In  painting,  it  denotes  projection  or  relief. 

This  comes  of  well  and  excellent.  Shak. 

6.  From  ;  away  ;  not  toward;  as,  to  look  off;  op- 
posed to  On  or  Toward. 

7.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  Puritanism,  either  off  or  on. 

Sanderson. 

Off  hand ;  without  study  or  preparation.  She  plays 
a  tune  off  hand.     He  speaks  fluently  off  hand. 

Off  and  on;  at  one  time  applying  and  engaged, 
then  absent  or  remiss. 

To  be  off;  in  colloquial  language,  to  depart  or  to 
recede  from  an  agreement  or  design. 

To  come  off;  to  escape,  or  to  fare  in  the  event. 

2.  To  take  place,  as  an  exhibition. 

To  get  off;  to  alight ;  to  come  down. 

2.  To  make  escape. 

To  go  off';  to  depart ;  to  desert. 

2.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  discharged,  as  a  gun. 

To  take  off;  to  take  away. 

2.  To  mimic  or  personate. 

Well  off,  ill  off,  badly  off;  having  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess. 
OFF,  prep.    Not  on  ;  as,  to  be  off  one's  legs.    He  was 
not  off  the  bed  the  whole  day. 

2.  Distant  from  ;  as,  about  two  miles  o^this  town. 
[JVor.  now  used.]  Addison. 

OFF,  as  an  exclamation,  is  a  command  to  depart,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  contempt  or  abhorrence. 
OF'FAL,  n.      [D.   afval ;  af  and   vallen,   to   fall;    G. 
abfall;  Dan.  affald  ;  Sw.  offal  I ;  off  and  fall.] 

1.  Waste  meat;  the  parts  of  an  animal  butchered 
which  are  unfit  for  use  or  rejected.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Carrion ;  coarse  meat.  Milton.     Shak. 

3.  Refuse  ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  no 
value,  or  fit  only  for  beasts.       Vryden.    Mortimer. 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  value;  rubbish.  Shak. 
OF-FENCE',k.     [L.  offensus,  offensa;  It.  offesa;   Sp. 

ofensa;  Fr.  offense.] 

1.  Displeasure  ;  anger,  or  moderate  anger.  He 
gave  them  just  cause  of  offence  ;  he  took  offence. 

2.  Scandal  ;  cause  of  stumbling.  Christ  is  called 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offence  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel.    Ps.  viii. 

3.  Any  transgression  of  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a 
crime ;  sin ;  act  of  wickedness  or  omission  of 
duty. 

Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.  —  Rom.  iv. 

4.  An  injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great  men, 
but  I  hope  without  offence  to  their  memories.         Vryden. 

5.  Attack ;  assault ;  as,  a  weapon  of  offence. 

Richardson. 

6.  Impediment.    Matt.  xvi. 

[For  remarks  on' the  spelling  of  this  word,  see  Of- 
fense.] 

OF-FENCE'FIJL,  a.  Giving  displeasure;  injurious. 
[Not  used.]  "  Shak. 

OF-FENCE'LESS,  a.  Unoffending  ;  innocent ;  inof- 
fensive. Milton. 

OF-FEND',  v.  t.  [L.  offendo  ;  ob  and  fendo,  [obs.]  to 
strike,  hit,  meet,  or  thrust  against.  "We  use  the  sim- 
ple verb  in  fend,  to  fend  off,  to  fence.] 

1.  To  attack  ;  to  assail.     [JVot  used.]        Sidney. 

2.  To  displease;  to  make  angry;  to  affront;  it 
expresses  rather  less  than  make  angry,  and,  without 


OFF 

any  modifying  word,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
Displease.  We  are  offended  by  rudeness,  incivility, 
and  harsh  language.  Children  offend  their  parents 
by  disobedience,  and  parents  offend  their  children  by 
unreasonable  austerity  or  restraint. 

The  emperor  was  grievously  offended  with  them  who  had  kept 

such  negligent  watch.  Knolles. 

A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city.  — 
Prov.  xviii. 

3.  To  shock ;  to  wound ;  as,  to  offend  the  con- 
science. Law. 

4.  To  pain ;  to  annoy ;  to  injure ;  as,  a  strong 
light  offends  weak  eyes. 

5.  To  transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  offend  the  laws. 
But  we  generally  use  the  intransitive  verb  in  this 
sense,  with  against ;  to  offend  against  the  law. 

6.  To  disturb,  annoy,  or  cause  to  fall  or  stumble. 
Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall 

offend  them.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

7.  To  draw  to  evil,  or  hinder  in  obedience ;  u» 
cause  to  sin  or  neglect  duty. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  —  if  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  otf.  —  Iylatt.  v. 

OF-FEND',  v.  i.  To  transgress  the  moral  or  divine 
law ;  to  sin  ;  to  commit  a  crime. 

Whoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 

is  guilty  of  all.  —  James  ii. 
In  many  things  we  all  offend.  —  James  iii. 

2.  To  cause  dislike  or  anger. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  to  give  it.  Shak. 

But  this  phrase  is  really  elliptical,  some  person  be- 
ing understood. 

3.  To  be  scandalized  ;  to  be  stumbled. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend.  —  1  Cor.  viii. 

To  offend  against ;  to  act  injuriously  or  unjustly. 

Nor  yet  against  Cesar  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all.  —  Acts 

2.  To  transgress  ;  to  violate  ;  as,  to  offend  against 
the  laws  of  society,  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  rules  of 
civility  or  propriety. 

We  have  offended  against  the  Lord  already.  —  2  Chron.  xxviii. 

OF-FEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Displeased. 

OF-FEND'ER,  n.  One  that  offends ;  one  that  violates 
any  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a  criminal ;  a  trespasser  ; 
a  transgressor ;  one  that  does  an  injury.  The  man 
who  robs,  steals,  or  commits  an  assault,  is  an  of- 
fender. 

OF-FEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Displeasing ;  making  an- 
gry ;  causing.to  stumble  ;  committing  sin. 

OB'-FEND'RESS,  n.    A  female  that  offends.      Shak. 

OF-FENSE',  n.  [L.  offensus,  offensa;  It.  offesa;  Sp. 
ofensa ;  Fr.  offense.] 

1.  Displeasure ;  anger,  or  moderate  anger.  He 
gave  them  just  cause  of  offense ;  he  took  offense. 

2.  Scandal;  cause  of  stumbling.  Christ  is  called 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of  offense  to  both  the 
houses  of  Israel.    Ps.  viii. 

3.  Any  transgression  of  law,  divine  or  human  ;  a 
crime  ;  sin  ;  act  of  wickedness  or  omission  of  duty. 

Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification. — Rom.  iv. 

4.  An  injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  gr°at  men, 
but  I  hope  without  offense  to  their  memories.        Dryden. 

5.  Attack  ;  assault ;  as,  a  weapon  of  offense. 

Richardson. 

6.  Impediment.     Matt.  xvi. 

[This  word,  like  expense,  has,  till  of  late,  been 
spelled  with  a  c.  It  ought,  however,  to  undergo  the 
same  change  with  expense,  the  reasons  being  the 
same,  viz.,  tilat  s  must  be  used  in  offensive  as  in  ex- 
pensive, and  is  found  in  the  Latin  offensio,  and  the 
French  offense.] 

OF-FENSE'FUL,  a.  Giving  displeasure;  injurious 
[JYot  used.]  "  Shak. 

OP-FENSE'LESS,  a.  Unoffending;  innocent;  in- 
offensive. Milton. 

OF-FENS'IVE,  a.  [Fr.  offensif;  It.  effensivo  ;  Sp. 
ofensivo.] 

1.  Causing  displeasure  or  some  degree  of  anger ; 
displeasing.  All  sin  is  offensive  to  God  ;  rude  behavior 
is  offensive  to  men  ;  good  breeding  forbids  us  to  use 
offensive  words. 

2.  Disgusting ;  giving  pain  or  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions ;  disagreeable  ;  as,  an  offensive  taste  or  smell ; 
an  offensive  sight ;  discordant  sounds  are  offensive  to 
the  ear. 

3.  Injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offensive  to  the  stom- 
ach. Bacon. 

4.  Assailant;  used  in  attack;  opposed  to  Defen- 
sive ;  as,  an  offensive  weapon  or  engine.      Wilkins. 

5.  Assailant;  invading;  making  the  first  attack; 
opposed  to  Defensive  ;  as,  an  offensive  war. 

A  league  offensive  and  defensive,  is  one  that  requires 
both  or°all  parties  to  make  war  together  against  a 
nation,  and  each  party  to  defend  the  other  in  case  of 
being  attacked. 
OF-FENS'IVE,  b.  The  part  of  attacking ;  as,  to  act 
on  the  offensive. 
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OFF 

OF-FENS'IVE-Ly,a<ftj.  In  a  manner  to  give  displeas- 
ure ;  as,  language  offensively  harsh  or  sarcastic. 

2.  Injuriously;  mischievously.  Hooker. 

3.  By  way  of  invasion  or  first  attack.  The  enemy 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively. 

4.  Unpleasantly  to  the  senses. 
OF-FENS'IVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  that  offends  or 

displeases  ;  as,  the  offensiveness  of  rude  language  or 
behavior. 

2.  Injuriousness  ;  mischief. 

3.  Cause  of  disgust ;  the  quality  that  gives  pain  to 
the  senses,  or  unpleasant  sensations  ;  as,  the  offtsns- 
iveness  of  smell  or  taste. 

OF'FER,  v.  t.     [L.  offero  ;  ob  and  fero,  to  bring.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring.to  or  before  ;  hence,  to  present 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  ;  to  exhibit  something  that 
may  be  taken  or  received  or  not.  He  offered  me  a 
sum  of  money  ;  he  offered  me  his  umbrella  to  defend 
me  from  the  rain. 

The  heathen  women,  under  the  Mogul,  offer  themselves  to  the 
flames  at  the  death  of  their  husbands.  Collier. 

2.  To  present  in  words;  to  proffer;  to  make  a  pro- 
posal to. 

I  offer  these  three  tilings.  — 2  Sam.  xxiv. 

3.  To  present,  as  an  act  of  worship  ;  to  immolate  ; 
to  sacrifice  ;  often  with  up. 

Thou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  atone- 
ment. —  Ex.  xxix. 
The  one  Inmb  shall  thou  offer  in  the  morning.  — Ex.  xxix.  ' 
A  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

4.  To  present  in  prayer  or  devotion. 

Offer  to  God  thanksgiving.  —  Ps.  1. 

5.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  reward,  or  wages  ;  as,  to  offer 
ten  eagles  for  a  ring  ;  to  offer  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  a  laborer ;  to  offer  a  salary. 

6.  To  present  to  the  view  or  to  the  mind  ;  as,  ideas 
which  sense  or  reflection  offers  to  the  mind.  Locke. 

To  offer  violence ;   to  assault ;   to   attack  or  com- 
mence attack. 
OF'FER,  v.  i.     To  present  itself;  to  be  at  hand. 

Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.  Dryden. 

2.  To  present  verbally ;  to  declare  a  willingness. 
He  offered  to  accompany  his  brother. 

3.  To  make  an  attempt. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.        Bacon. 
Formerly  with  at. 
1  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can  not  master.     [06s.]        Bacon. 

OF'FER,  re.     [Fr.  offrc.] 

1.  A  proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  ;  presenta- 
tion to  choice.  The  prince  made  liberal  offers,  but 
they  were  rejected. 

When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied.  Pope. 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  bidding  a  price,  or  the  sum  bid.  By 
an  offer,  we  manifest  a  desire  to  buy.  When  the 
seller  declines  accepting,  he  manifests  that  he  thinks 
the  offer  not  sufficient. 

4.  Attempt;  endeavor;  essay. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some  essay,  some  offer 
and  attempt.     [Nearly  obsolete.]  South. 

OF'FER-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  offered. 

Mountagu. 

OFTER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Presented  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection ;  presented  in  worship  or  devotion  ;  immo- 
lated ;  bid  ;  presented  to  the  eye  or  the  mind. 

OF'FER-ER,  n.  One  that  offers  ,  one  that  sacrifices 
or  dedicates  in  worship.  Chapman.     Hooker. 

OF'FER-ING,  ppr.  Presenting  ;  proposing  ;  sacrific- 
ing ;  bidding  ;  presenting  to  the  eve  or  mind. 

OF'FER-ING,  n.  That  which  is  presented  in  divine 
service  ;  an  animal  or  a  portion  of  bread  or  corn,  or 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  other  valuable  articles,  pre- 
sented to  God  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  or  as  a  return 
of  thanks  for  his  favors,  or  for  other  religious  pur- 
pose. ;  a  sacrifice  ;  an  oblation.  In  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy there  were  bural-offerbigs,  sin-offerings,  peace- 
offerings,  trespass-offerings,  thank-offerings,  wave- 
offerings,  and  wood-offerings.  Pagan  nations  also 
present  offerings  to  their  deities.  Christ,  by  the  of- 
fering of  himself,  has  superseded  the  use  of  all  other 
offerings,  having  made  atonement  for  all  men. 

When  thou  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
his  seed.  —  Is.  liii. 

OF'FER-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  offcrtoire.] 

1.  The  act  of  offering,  or  the  thing  offered.  [Lit- 
tle vsed.]  Bacon.     Fell. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  anthem  chanted 
or  a  voluntary  played  on  the  organ  during  the  offering 
and  a  part  of  the  mass  ;  also,  that  part  of  the  mass 
in  which  tile  priest  prepares  the  elements  for  conse- 
cration. 

3.  In  the  church  of  England,  certain  sentences  in 
the  communion-office,  read  while  the  alms  are  col- 
lecting. Brande. 

OF'FEK-TU.RE,  n.    Offer ;  proposal.     [JVot  used.] 

K.  Charles. 
OFF'-HAND,  a.  and   adv.     [off  and  hand.]    Without 
hesitation  or  previous  preparation. 


OFF 

OF'FICE,  (of  fis,)  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  officium  ;  ob  and 
facio,  to  make  or  do.] 

1.  A  particular  duty,  charge,  or  trust,  conferred  by 
public  authority  and  for  a  public  purpose  ;  an  em- 
ployment undertaken  by  commission  or  authority 
from  government  or  those  who  administer  it.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  of  treas- 
urer, of  a  judge,  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  &.C.  Offices  are  civil,  judicial,  ministerial,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  political,  municipal,  diplomatic, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  &c. 

2.  A  duty,  charge,  or  trust,  of  a  sacred  nature, 
conferred  by  God  himself;  as,  the  office  of  priest,  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  of  the  apostles,  in  the 
New  Testament. 


Inasmuch  as  I  a! 
office.  —  Rom 


the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  i 


3.  Duty  or  employment  of  a  private  nature  ;  as, 
the  office  of  a  midwife.     Ex.  i. 

4.  That  which  is  performed,  intended,  or  assigned 
to  be  done,  by  a  particular  thing,  or  that  which  any 
thing  is  fitted  to  perform  ;  answering  to  duty  in  intel- 
ligent beings.  We  enjoy  health  when  the  several 
organs  of  the  body  perform  their  respective  offices. 

In  this  experiment,  the  several  intervals  of  the  teeth  of  the  comb 
do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms.  Newton. 

5.  Business  ;  particular  employment. 

Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton. 

6.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered  ;  usually 
in  a  good  sense ;  as,  kind  offices  ;  offices  of  pity  ;  pious 
offices. 

7.  Act  of  worship.  Shak. 

8.  Formulary  of  devotion. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  creed,  is  a 
very  good  office  for  children  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more 
regular  offices.  Taylor. 

9.  A  house  or  apartment  in  which  public  officers 
and  others  transact  business  ;  as,  the  register's  of- 
fice ;  a  lawyer's  office. 

10.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  the  apartments 
in  which  the  domestics  discharge  the  several  duties 
attached  to  the  service  of  a  house,  as  kitchens,  pan- 
tries, &c.  Owilt. 

11.  In  the  canon  law,  a  benefice  which  has  no  juris- 
diction annexed  to  it.  Encyc. 

12.  The  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  particular 
duties  of  a  public  nature. 

This  office  [of  quartermaster-^ 
of  public  money,  except  si 

OF'FICE,  v.  t.  To  perform;  to  do;  to  discharge. 
[Not  used]  Shak. 

OF'FICE-BEAR-ER,  n.  One  who  holds  office  ;  used 
chiefly  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

OF'FI-CER,  7i.  A  person  commissioned  or  authorized 
to  perform  any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical.  There  are  great  officers  of 
state,  and  subordinate  officers.  Military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  same  grade  usually  take  rank  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  their  commissions.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  nominated  by  their  captains, 
and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments. 

OFAFI-CER,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  officers  ;  to  appoint 
officers  over. 

Count  Pulaski  raised  a  legionary  corps,  which  he  officered  prin- 
cipally with  foreigners.  Marshall. 

OF'FI-CER-JED,  pp.    Furnished  with  officers. 

Addison. 
OF-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.     [Fr.  officiel ;  from  office.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  office  or  public  trust.  The  sec- 
retary is  engaged  in  official  duties. 

2.  Derived  from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from 
the  proper  authority  ;  made  or  communicated  by  vir- 
tue of  authority  ;  as,  an  official  statement  or  report. 
We  have  official  intelligence  of  the  battle. 

3.  Conducive  by  virtue  of  appropriate  powers. 

The  stomach  and  other  parts  official  to  nutrition.     [Unusual.] 

Brown. 

OF-FI"CIAL,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed 
by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon,  Hcc,  with  charge 
of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense,  a  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer or  attendant. 

OF-Fl"CIAL-LY,  adv.  By  the  proper  officer  ;  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proper  authority  ;  in  pursuance  of  the 
special  powers  vested  ;  as,  accounts  or  reports  of- 
ficially verified  or  rendered  ;  letters  officially  commu- 
nicated ;  persons  officially  notified. 

OF-FI"CIAL-TY,  (-fish'a'l-te,)  n.  The  charge  or  of- 
fice of  an  official.  Ayliffe. 

OF-FI"CIATE,  (-fish'ute,)  v.  i.  To  act  as  an  officer 
in  his  office  ;  to  transact  the  appropriate  business  of 
an  office  or  public  trust.  At  this  court  the  chief  jus- 
tice officiated. 

The  bishops  and  priests  officiate  at  the  altar.  Sdllvigfieet. 

2.  To  perform  the  appropriate  official  duties  of  an- 
other. 
OF-FI"CIATE,  v.  t.    To  give  in  consequence  of  of- 
fice. 

The  stars  officiate  fijht.     [Improper.]  Milton. 


OGE 

OF-FI"CIa-TED,  pp.     Given  in  consequence  of  of- 
fice. 

2.  Performed  the  duties  of  an  office,  or  the  office 
of  another. 
OF-F["ClA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Performing  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  an  office  ;   performing  the  office  of 
another. 
OF-FIC'I-NAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  offtcina,  a  shop.] 

Used  ill  a  shop,  or  belonging  to  it.  Officinal  drugs, 
medicines,  and  simples,  are  such  as  are  required  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 

Brande. 
OF-FI"CIOUP,  (-fish'us.)  tz.t  [L.  officios**.] 

1.  Kind  ;  obliging  ;   doing  kind  offices. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious.  Milton. 

2.  Excessively  forward  in  kindness;  importunate- 
ly interposing  services. 


You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 


Shak. 


3.  Busy ;   intermeddling  in  affairs  in  which  one 
has  no  concern. 
OF-FI"CIOUS-LY,   adv.      Kindly;     with    solicitous 
care. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nursed.  Dryden. 

2.  With  importunate  or  excessive  forwardness. 

Flattering  crowds  officiously  appear, 

To  give  themselves,  not  you,  a  happy  year.  Dryden. 

3.  In  a  busy,  meddling  manner. 
OF-FI"CrOUS'-NESS,  n.  Eagerness  to  serve  ;  usual- 
ly, an  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  others,  or  improper  for- 
wardness, interposing  in  affairs  without  being  de- 
sired, or  with  a  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  others. 

2.  Service.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

OFF'ING,  n.  [from  off.]  That  part  of  the  sea  which 
is  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  or  at  a  compe- 
tent distance,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  no 
need  of  a  pilot.    We  saw  a  ship  in  the  offing. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

OFF'SCOUR-ING,  n.  [off  and  scour.]  That  which 
is  scoured  off;  hence,  refuse;  rejected  matter;  that 
which  is  vile  or  despised.     Lam.  iii.     1  Cor.  iv. 

OFF'SCUM,  n.     Refuse;  offscouring;  filth. 

OFF'SeUM,  a.    Refuse  ;  vile.  Trans,  of  Boc. 

OFF'SET,  n.  t  [off  and  set.]  A  shoot;  a  sprout  or 
bulb  from  the  roots  of  a  plant.  Locke.     Ray. 

2.  A  flat  surface  or  terrace  on  a  hill-side. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  horizontal  ledge  on  the  face  of 
a  wall,  formed  by  a  diminution  of  the  thickness  of 
the  wi.ll. 

4.  In  surveying,  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
stationary  iines  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of 
an  iriclosure. 

5.  In  accounts,  a  sum,  account,  or  value  set  off 
against  another  sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent. 

O.  Wolcott. 
[This  is  also  written  Set-off.] 

OFF'SET,  v.  t.  To  set  one  account  against  another  ; 
to  make  the  account  of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of 
another.  Judge  Sewall. 

OFF'SET-STAFF,  n.  A  light  rodv  ten  links  long, 
used  by  surveyors  in  making  off-sets.       Buchanan. 

OFF'SPRtNG,'*!.  [off  ami  spring.]  A  child  or  chil- 
dren ;  a  descendant  or  descendants,  however  re- 
mote from  the  stock.     Acts  xvii.     Rev.  xxii. 

2.  Propagation  ;  generation.  Hooker. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind.  a  Denliam. 
OF-FUS'CaTE,    OF-FUS-Ca'TION.      See     Obfus- 
cate, Orfuscation. 

OFF'WARD,  adv.     [off  and  ward.]     Leaning  off,  as  a 

ship  on  shore. 
OFT,  adv.     [Sax.  oft;  Sw.  ofta;  Dan.  ofte.] 

Often  ;  frequently  ;  not  rarely.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  prose,  and  may  be  so  used  still,  but  is  more 
generally  used  in  poetry. 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

OFTEN,  (of'n,)  adv. ;  comp.  Oftener  ;  superl.  Oft- 
enest.     [Sax.  oft;  Goth,  ufta.] 

Frequently  ;  many  times  ;  not  seldom.    Addison. 
OFT'£N,  (of'n,)  a.     Frequent.     [Improper.] 
OFT'£N-€OM-ER,  n.    One  who  comes  frequently. 
,  Taylor. 

OFT'£N-NESS,   (of'n-ness,)  n.      Frequency.      [JVot 

used.]  Hooker. 

OFT'£N-TIMES,  (of  n-tlmz,)  adv.  [often  and  times.] 
Frequently  ;  often  ;  many  times. 

Hooker.     Atterbury. 
OFT'TIMES,  adv.     [oft  and  times.]     Frequently  ;  oft- 
en. Jihlton. 
OG.     See  Ogee. 

OG-DO-AS'TICH,  (-as'tik,)  n.  [Gr.  oyoooc,  eighth, 
and  rtY'S,  a  verse.] 

A  poem  of  eight  lines.     [Little  used.]         Selden, 
O-GEE',  (o-je',)  n.     [Fr.  ogive,  augivc] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  molding  consisting  of  two 
members,  the  one  concave,  the  other  convex,  or  of  a 
round  and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  S. 

Oloss.  ofArchiL 

2.  In  gunnery,  an  ornamental  molding  in  the 
shape  of  an  S,  used  on  guns,  mortars,  and  howit- 
zers. Cyc 
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OIN 

OG-GA-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.  [L.  obgannio,  ogga- 
nio,  to  growl.] 

The  murmuring  of  a  dog  ;  a  grumbling  or  snarl- 
ing.    [Not  used.]  Mountagu. 

OG'HAM,   n.     A   particular  kind  of  stenography,  or 
writing  in  cipher,  practiced  by  the  ancient  Irish. 
Astle.    Brande. 

O'GIVE,  (o'jiv,)  n.  In  architecture,  a  term  used  by 
French  architects  to  denote  the  Gothic  vault,  with 
its  ribs  and  cross  springers,  &x.  Owilt. 

O'GLE,  (o'gl,)  v.  t.  [from  D.  oog,  the  eye,  Sax.  eag, 
L.  oculus.     See  Eye.] 

To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or  with 
a  design  to  attract  notice. 

And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  speak.  Dryden. 

O'GLE,  71.     A  side  glance  or  look.  Addison. 

O'GLER,  n.     One  that  ogles.  Addison. 

O'GLING,  ppr.    Viewing  with  side  glances. 

O'GLING,  7i.    The  act  of  viewing  with  side  glances. 

OG'LI-O,  (o'le-o  ;)    now  written  Olio,  which  see. 

O'GRE,  (.6'gur,)  n.     [Fr.  ogre.]' 

An  imaginary  monster  or  hideous  giant  of  fairy 

_  tales,  who  lived  on  human  beings.    Arabian  Nights. 

O'GRESS,  7i.     A  female  ogre. 

O'GRESS,  n.  In  heraldry,  a  cannon-ball  of  a  black 
color.  Ashmole. 

[A  black  roundel.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

O-GYG'I-AN,    a.     Pertaining  to  Ogyges,  the  most  an- 
cient monarch  in  Greece,  and  to  a  great  deluge  in 
Attica  in  his  days. 
2.  Of  great  and  dark  antiquity.  Lcmpriere. 

OH,  ezclam.  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow,  or  anx- 
iety. 

OIL,  7i.  [Sax.  ml.  It  seems  to  be  named  from  its  in- 
flammability, for  alan  is  to  kindle,  and  to  oil ; 
hence,  anadan,  to  anneal ;  ailed,  fire  ;  Dan.  ild,  whence 
the  name  of  Hildebrand,  Dan.  Ildebrand,  firebrand  ; 
D.  olij ;  G.  oel ;  Sw.  olja;  Dan.  olie  ;  Fr.  ladles  It. 
olio;  L.  oleum;  Gr.  eXaiov ;  W.  olew  ;  Ir.  ola;  Ann. 
Sp.  and  Port,  oleo.] 

An  unctuous  substance  expressed  or  drawn  from 
various  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity, 
and  insolubility  in  water.  Oils  are  fixed  and  greasy, 
fixed  and  essential,  and  volatile  and  essential.  They 
have  a  smooth  feel,  and  most  of  them  have  little 
taste  or  smell.  Animal  oil  is  found  in  all  animal 
substances.  Vegetable  oils  are  produced  by  expres- 
sion, infusion,  or  distillation.  Encyc.  Nicholson. 
Oil  of  vitriol ;  sulphuric  acid. 
Oil  of  wine ;  a  name  given  to  two  oils  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  Ethereal  oil 
of  wine  is  cenanthic  ether.  Graham. 

OIL,  v.  t.  To  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil ;  to  lubricate 
with  oil  ;  to  anoint  with  oil.  Wotton.     Swift. 

OIL'-BAG,  77.  A  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals  con- 
taining oil. 

OIL'-CAKE,  7;.  A  cake  or  mass  of  compressed  flax- 
seed from  which  oil  has  been  extracted. 

OIL'-CLOTH,  n.  Cloth  oiled  or  painted  for  covering 
floors. 

OIL'-GOL-OR,  77.  A  color  made  by  grinding  a  color- 
ing substance  in  oil.  Boyle. 

OIL'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Smeared  or  anointed  with  oil. 

Iluloet. 

OIL'ER,  77.  One  who  deals  in  oils  ;  formerly,  one  who 
dealt  in  oils  and  pickles. 

OIL'-GAS,  7t.  Inflammable  gas  procured  from  oil, 
and  used  for  lighting  streets  and  apartments  in  build- 
ings. 

OIL'I-NESS,  77.    The  quality  of  being  oily  ;  unctuous- 
ness  ;  greasiness  ;  a  quality  approaching  that  of  oil. 
Bacon.     Arbuthnot. 

OTL'ING,  77777*.    Smearing  or  anointing  with  oil. 

OIL'-MAN,  77.     One  who  deals  in  oils.  Johnson. 

OIL'-NUT,  K.     The  butternut  of  North  America. 

Carver. 
2.  A  North  American  shrub,  Ilamiltonia  oleifera 
of  Muhlenberg. 

OIL'-NUT,    )  7i.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Ricinus,  the 

OIL'-TREE,  (  Palma  Christi,  from  which  is  pro- 
cured castor-oil.  Earn,  of  Plants.     Encyc. 

OIL'-PaINT-ING,  7i.     The  art  of   painting  in  oil- 
colors. 
2.  A  picture  painted  in  oil-colors. 

OIL'-SHOP,  7i.     A  shop  where  oils  are  sold. 

OIL'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  oil;  containing  oil;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil ;  as,  oily  matter  or  substance. 

Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  oil ;  as,  an  oily  appearance. 

3.  Fatty  ;  greasy.  Shak. 
OIL'Y-GRaIN,    k.      A  plant,   sesame  or  sesamum, 

which  see.  Miller. 

OIL'Y-PXLM,  7i.  A  palm-tree  of  the  genus  Elffiis, 
from  the  fruit  of  which  palm  oil  is  obtained. 

P.  Cyc. 
OINT,  v.  t.      [Fr.  oindre,  obit ;  Sp.  and  Port,  untar. 
The  French  oindre  is  formed   from  the  L.  ungo,  like 
joindrc,  from  jungo.] 

To  anoint ;  to  smear  with  an  unctuous  substance. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.  Dryden. 

OINT' ED,  pp.  Anointed;  smeared  with  an  oily  or 
greasy  matter. 


Slmk. 


OLE 

OINT'ING,  ppr.     Anointing. 

OINT'MENT,  n.  Unguent ;  any  soft,  unctuous  sub- 
stance or  compound,  used  for  smearing,  particularly 
the  body  or  a  diseased  part. 

OIS'A-NITE,  7i.    The  same  mineral  with  Anatase, 

_  which  see.  Dana. 

OKE,  n.  An  Egyptian  and  Turkish  weight,  equal  to 
about  two  pounds  and  three  quarters,  English  avoir- 
dupois weight.  Eton. 

O'KER.     See  Ucher 

O'KRA,  )  n.      An  annual  plant,  Hibiscus  esculentus, 

O'KRO,  \  whose  green  pods,  abounding  in  nutri- 
tious mucilage,  are  much  used  in  the  West  Indies, 

_  &c,  for  soups  or  pickles.       Farm.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

OLD,  a.  [Sax.  eald;  G.  alt ;  D.  oud;  Dan.  aide,  old 
age.] 

1.  Advanced  far  in  years  or  life  ;  having  lived  be- 
yond the  middle  period,  or  rather  toward  the  end  of 
life,  or  toward  the  end  of  the  ordinary  term  of  living  ; 
applied  to  animals  or  plants  ;  as,  an  old  man  ;  an  old 
age  ;  an  old  camel  or  hnrse  ;  an  old  tree.  This  ad- 
jective is  placed  after  the  noun  that  designates  the 
time  lived. 

Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  from 
Haran.  — Gen.  xii. 

2.  Having  been  long  made  or  used  ;  decayed  by 
time  ;  as,  an  old  garment ;  an  old  house. 

3.  Being  of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago; 
as,  an  old  acquaintance. 

4.  Having  been  long  made  ;  not  new  or  fresh  ;  as, 
old  wine. 

5.  Being  of  a  former  year's  growth  ;  not  of  the  last 
crop  ;  as,  old  wheat ;  old  hay. 

6.  Ancient ;  that  existed  in  former  ages  ;  as,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  the  old  Romans. 

7.  Of  any  duration  whatever;  as,  a  year  old; 
seven  years  old.     How  old  art  thou  ? 

8.  Subsisting  before  something  else.  He  built  a 
new  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  old  law 
is  repealed  by  the  new. 

9.  Long  practiced.  He  is  grown  old  in  vice.  He 
is  an  old  offender. 

10.  That  has  been  long  cultivated  ;  as,  old  land  ; 
an  old  farm  ;  opposed  to  new  land,  land  lately  cleared 
and  cultivated.  America. 

11.  More  than  enough ;  great. 

If"  a  man  were  porter  of  hellgate,  he  should  have  old  Hi: 
the  key. 

12.  In  vulgar  language,  crafty  ;  cunning. 

Of  old;  long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times  ;  as,  in  days 
of  old.  Dryden. 

We  apply  old  chiefly  to  things  subject  to  decay. 

_  We  never  say,  the  old  sun,  or  an  old  mountain. 

OLD'-AGE,  71.  Advanced  years ;  the  latter  period  of 
life. 

OLD  BAOH'E-LOR,  71.  An  unmarried  man  some- 
what advanced  in  years. 

OLD'^N,  a.     Old  ;  ancient.  Shah. 

OLD'ER,  a.  comp.     More  old. 

OLD'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  old. 

OLD-FASH'ION-ED,  a.    Formed  according  to  obso- 
lete fashion  or  custom  ;  as,  an  old-fashioned  dress. 
Old-fashioned  men  of  wit.  Addison. 

OLD-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  old 
gentleman,  or  like  one. 

OLD'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  old.  Sherwood. 

OLD  Mil  ID,  71.  An  unmarried  female,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

OLD'NESS,  71.  Old  age  ;  an  advanced  state  of  life  or 
existence ;  as,  the  oldness  of  a  man,  of  an  elephant, 
or  a  tree. 

2.  The  state  of  being  old,  or  of  a  long  continuance  ; 
as,  the  oldncss  of  a  building  or  a  garment. 

3.  Antiquity  ;  as,  the  uldness  of  monuments. 
OLD-RED-SAND'STONE,  71.     In  geology,  a  series  of 

red  sandstone  rocks,  lying  below  the  coal  formation. 

OLD'-ST¥LE.     See  Style.  [Brande. 

OLD-TEST' A-MENT,   77.       That  part   of  the    Bible 

which  contains  the  collected  works  of  the  inspired 

writers  previous  to  Christ.  Brande. 

OLD'WTFE,   «.     A  contemptuous   name  for  an  old 

prating  woman.     1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  wrasse  kind,  or  genus  Labrus, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Balistes.  Encyc. 

O-LE-AG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  oleaginus,  from  oleum,  oil.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  oil ;  oily  ;  unctuous. 

Arbuthnot. 
O-LE-AG'IN-OUS-NESS,  77.     Oiliness.  Boyle. 

O-LE-AN'DER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Nerium,  the 
rosebay  or  South  Sea  rose  :  a  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  with  flowers  in  clusters,  of  a  fine  color,  but  of 
an  indifferent  smell.  The  plant,  especially  the  bark 
of  the  root,  is  medicinal,  and  of  course  poisonous. 
Encyc.  Loudon. 
O-LE-AS'TER,  71.     [L.,  from  olea,  the  olive-tree.] 

A  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Elajagnus,  much  re- 
sembling the  olive.  Partington. 
O'LE-ATE,  71.    A  compound  of  oleic  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable base.  Chevreul. 
O'LE-FI-ANT,  a.     [L.  oleo,  olfacio.] 

Olefiant  gas  is  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of 
carbon,  and  two  of  hydrogen.  It  was  discovered  in 
1796.     It  is  colorless   tasteless,  ami  combustible. 
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Olefiant  gas,  is  so  called  from  its  property  of  form- 
ing with  chlorine  a  compound  resembling  oil. 
0'LE-I€,  a.     [from  oil.]     The  oleic  acid  is  obtained 
from  a  soap  made  by  digesting  hog's  lard  in  potash 

IVC.  CftGVTCIllm 

O-LE-IF'ER-OUS,   a.      Producing  oil;  as,   oleiferous 
seeds. 

O'LE-IN,  71.    The  thin,  oily  part  of  fats. 

O-LE-OM'E-TER,  77.     [oleum  and  iuctoov.] 

An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  purity 
of  oil.     This   term   should   have   been  Eleometer, 

_  from  Gr.  eXaiu-v,  oil,  &c. 

O'LE-ON,  77.    A  peculiar  liquid  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  a  mixture  of  oleic  acid  and  lime. 

O-LE-O-RES'IN,  71.    A  natural  mixture  of  a  terebin- 
thinate  oil  and  a  resin. 

O-LE-O-SAC'CHA-RUM,  n.     A  mixture  of  oil  and 
sugar.     More  properly,  Eleosaccharum.  Ure. 

O'LE-OSE,  )         rT      ,  , 

O'LE-OUS,  I  "■     [L.  oleosus.] 

Oily.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

OL-E-Ra'CEOUS,   f-shus,)  a.      [L.  oleraceus,    from 
olus,  oleris,  pot-herbs.] 

Pertaining  to  pot-herbs ;  of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  herbs  for  cookery.  Lee.    Brown. 

OL-FACT',  7j.  t.     [L.  olfacio,  olfacio,  oleo,  to  smell, 
and  facia,  to  make.] 

To  smell ;   used  in  burlesque,  but  not  otherwise 
authorized.  Hudibras. 

OL-FACT'O-RY,  0.     [L.  olfacio,  supra.] 

Pertaining  to  smelling  ;  having  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing ;  as,  olfactory  nerves.  Locke. 
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lubanon ;   with  the 


adjective  al,  the,  corrupted  into  ol.  The  word  signi- 
fies, then,  frankincense,  and  it  is  so  named  from  its 
whiteness.] 

An  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  the  tree  called 
Biiswcllia  serrata.  It  is  in  semi-transparent  globules, 
of  a  pink  color,  brittle,  and  adhesive  when  warm  ; 
its  taste  is  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent,  and  aro- 
matic. It  burns  for  a  long  time,  with  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  steady,  clear  light,  and  is  the  frankin- 
cense (thus)  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  easily  extin- 
guished. It  is  brought  from  Central  India.  In  Ara- 
bia, luban  is  applied  to  benzoin,  which  is  generally 
used  for  incense,  and  oliban  is  called  condur,  whence 
Gr.  x'""!p"S-  In  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumigations  as 
a  resolvent.  Fourcroy.     Encyc. 

Ol'rn-OUS   i  "'    [L-  olidus,  from  oleo,  to  smell.] 

Fetid  ;  having  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell.    [Lit- 
tle used.]  Boyle.    Brown. 
OL-I-GAR€H'AL,         )  a.      [See   Oligarchy.]      Per- 
OL-1-GaRCH'IC-AL,  j     taining  to  oligarchy,  or  gov- 
ernment by  a  few.  Burke. 
OL'I-GAR€H-Y,7i.     [Gr.  oXiyapxia;  oXiyos,  few,  and 
apx".,  rule.] 

A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  pow- 
er is  placed  in  a  few  hands;  a  species  of  aristocracy. 

Swift. 

oYiiwShe,}"-    [Gr.oA<yirOS,**st.] 

Specular  iron  ore,  presenting  a  steel-gray  color  and 
a  brilliant  luster  when  in  crystals.  Dana. 

O'LI-O,  71.     [It.,  from  Sp.  olla;  Port,  olha,  a  dish  of 
meat  boiled  or  stewed  ;  L.  olla,  a  pot.] 

1.  A  mixture  ;  a  medley.  Dryden. 

2.  A  miscellany ;  a  collection  of  various  pieces  ; 
applied  to  musical  collections. 

OL'I-TO-RY,  a.    [L.  alitor,  a  gardener,  from  olus,  pot- 
herbs.] 
Belonging  to  a  kitchen-garden-;  as,  olitory  seeds. 

Evelyn. 
[It  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  noun.] 

OL-1-Va'CEOUS,  a.     [from  L.  oliva,  olive.] 

Of  the  color  of  the  olive ;  olive-green  ;  green  mixed 
with  brown.  Lindley.     Pennant. 

OL-I-VAS'TER,  a.     [Fr.  olivatre,  from  L.  oliva,  olive.] 
Of  the  color  of  the  olive  ;  tawny.  Bacon. 

OL'IVE,   77.     [L.  oliva,  from  olea,  an  olive-tree  ;  Fr. 
olive;  Gr.  cXaia.     See  Oil.] 

A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Olea,  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  common  olive-tree  grows  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  having  an  upright  stem  with  numerous  branches. 
This  tree  is  much  cultivated,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
for  its  fruit,  also  called  the  olive}  from  which  is  ex- 
pressed the  olive  oil,  and  which  is  used  also  for  pick- 
les. Brande. 

OL'IVE-BRANCH,  77.    A  branch  of  the  olive-tree; 
the  emblem  of  peace. 

OL'IV-.ED,  a.     Decorated  with  olive-trees.    Warton. 

OL'1-VEN-ITE,  71.    An  olive-green  ore  of  copper,  con- 
taining arsenic  acid.  .  Dana. 

OL'IVE- YARD,  71.    An  inclosure  or  piece  of  ground 
in  which  olives  are  cultivated.    Exod.  xxiii. 

OL'I-VILE,  71.    A  peculiar  amylaceous  or  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  the  gum  of  the  olive  tree. 

OL'I-VIN,     j  »i.     [from  olive.]     A  variety  of  Chryso- 

OL'I-VINE,  j      lite,  which  see.  Dana. 

OL'LA,  71.    An  olio. 
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OL'LA-PO-DRI'DA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  Spanish 
dish,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  meat 
chopped  fine,  and  stewed  with  vegetables.  Hence, 
the  term  is  used  metaphorically,  for  any  incongruous 
melange. 

OL'O-GRAPH.     See  Holograph. 

O-LYM'Pl-AD,  re.  [L.  Olympian  f  Gr.  OXtiurrinc,from 
Oauuitoc,  Olympus,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia.] 

A  period  of  four  years  reckoned  from  one  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games  to  another,  and  constitut- 
ing an  important  epoch  in  history  and  chronology. 
The  first  Olympiad  commenced  77G  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  23  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  fourth  Olympiad,  in  the  year 
440  of  the  Christian  era.  Encyc.  Mm. 

O-LYM'PI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Olympus  ;  or  to  Olym- 
pia,  a  town  in  Greece. 

Olympic  games,  or  Olympics;  solemn  games  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter, 
and  celebrated  once  in  four  years  at  Olympia.  [See 
Olympiad.] 

OM'BFR    ) 

OM'HrV  I  ""     [Fr.,from  Sp.  hombre,  man,  L.  homo.] 

A  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards, 
usually  played  by  three  persons,  though  sometimes 
by  two  or  five.  Encyc. 

OM-BROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  opffooc,  rain,  and  py.rpov, 
measure.] 

A  machine  or  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  ;  a  rain-gauge.  Brande. 

O-ME'GA,  n.     [Gr.,  great  O.] 

The  name  of  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Alpha,  A,  is  the  first.     Hence,  in  Scripture,  Alpha 
and  Omega,  denotes  the  first  and  the  last,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending.     Rco. 
OM'E-LET,  n.     [Fr.  omelette.] 

A  kind  of  pancake  or  fritter  made  with  eggs  and 
_  other  ingredients.  Brande. 

6'MEN,  re.  [L.  omen ;  but,  according  to  Varro,  it  was 
originally  osmen,  that  which  is  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
denoting  wish  or  vow,  and  with  him  agree  Pestus 
and  Nonius,  says  Vossius.  Another  author  derives 
the  word  from  the  Heb.  oy,  an  augur.  Cicero  as- 
signs to  the  word  the  same  origin  as  Varro.  "  Voces 
hominum,  qua;  vocent  omina."  But  the  word  came 
afterward  to  denote  things  rather  than  words.] 

A  sign  or  indication  of  some  future  event ;  a  prog- 
nostic. Superstition  and  ignorance  multiply  omens  i 
philosophy  and  truth  reject  all  omens,  except  such  as 
may  be  called  causes  of  the  events.  Without  a  mira- 
cle, how  can  one  event  be  the  omen  of  another  with 
which  it  has  no  connection  ? 
0'MEN-.ED,  a.    Containing  an  omen  or  prognostic. 

Pope. 
O-MEN'TUM,  n.     [L.]     In  anatomy,  the  caul  or  epip- 
loon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the  bowels,  at- 
tached to  the  stomach,  and  lying  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  Forsyth.     Brande. 
6'MER,  n.     [Heb.]     A  Hebrew  measure,  the  tenth  of 

an  epha.     Emd.  xvi.  36. 
OM-I  LET'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  out  a nr. /roc.] 

Affable;  polite;  gifted  in  conversation.  [Not  in 
use.]    _  Farindon. 

OMTN-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  ominor,  from  omen.] 

To  presage ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foretoken.  [Little 
vscd.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

OM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.     To  foretoken. 
OM-IN-A'TION,  ?!.    A  foreboding;  a  presaging;  prog- 
nostic.    [Little  used.]  Brown. 
OM'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  ominosus.] 

I.  Foreboding  or  presaging  evil ;  indicating  a  fu- 
ture evil  event ;  inauspicious. 

In  the  heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart  was 

accounted  ominous.  South. 

a.  Foreshowing  or  exhibiting  signs  of  good. 
Though  he  had  a  £ood  ominous  name  to  have  made  peace, 
nothing  followed.  Bacon. 

OM'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  good  or  bad  omens. 

Fotherbv. 
OM'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  omin- 
ous. Burnet. 
O-MIS'SI-RLE,  a.     [L.  omissus.     See  Omit.] 

That  may  be  omitted.  Parkhurst. 

^-MIS'SION,  (o-mish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  omissio, 
from  omitto,  omissus.] 

1.  Neglect  or  failure  to  do  something  which  a  per- 
son had  power  to  do,  or  which  duty  required  to  be 
done.  Omission  may  be  innocent  or  criminal ;  inno- 
cent when  no  duty  demands  performance,  but  crim- 
inal when  duty  is  neglected. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  oflenses  is  into  those  of  omission 
and  those  of  commission.  Addison. 

2.  A  leaving  out;  neglect  or  failure  to  insert  or 
mention  ;  as,  the  omission  of  a  word  or  clause. 

O-MIS'SIVE,  a.     Leaving  out.  Slackhouse. 

O  MIS'SIVE-LY,  adv.     By  leaving  out. 
O-MIT',  v.  t.     [L.  omitto  ;  oh  and  mitlo,  to  send.] 

1.  To  leavo,  pass  by,  or  neglect ;  to  fail  or  forbear 
to  do  or  to  use ;  as,  to  omit,  an  opportunity  of  writing 
a  letter.     To  omit  fcnown  duty  is  criminal. 

2.  Tolrave  out ;  not  to  insert  or  mention  ;  as,  to 
omit  an  important  word  in  a  deed  ;  to  omit  invidious 
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comparisons  ;  to  omit  a  passage  in  reading  or  tran- 
scribing. 
O-MIT'TANCE,  7t.  Forbearance  ;  neglect.  [Not  used.] 

Shale. 
O-MIT'TED,  pp.     Neglected;  passed  by;  left  out. 
O-MiT'TING,  ppr.    Neglecting  or  failing  to  do  or  use  ; 

passing  by  ;  leaving  out. 
OM'NI-BUS,  n.     [L.  plural  dative,  for  all,  from  omnis, 
all.] 

A  covered  vehicle,  commonly  a  large  carriage  with 
seats  running  lengthwise,  used  for  conveying  passen- 
gers a  short  distance,  in  a  city,  or  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, or  from  a  city  to  its  environs. 
OM-NI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.     [Low  L.  omnifarius.] 

Of  all  varieties,  forms,  or  kinds.  Bentley. 

OM-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  omnifer ;  omnis,  all,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

All-bearing;  producing  all  kinds.  Diet, 

OM-NIF'IC,  a.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
All-creating. 

Thou  deep,  peace ! 
Said  then  In'  omnific  word,  your  tliscord  end.  JMillon. 

OM'NI-FORM,  a.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  every  form  or  shape.  Diet. 

OM-NI-FORM'I-TY,  it.     The  quality  of  having  every 

form.  More. 

OM-NIG'EN-OUS,  a.  [L.  omnigenus  ;  omnis,  all,  ev- 
ery, and  genus,  kind.] 

Consisting  of  all  kinds.  Diet. 

OM-N[-PAR'I-TY,  n.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  par,  equal.] 

General  equality.  White. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'I-ENCE,  n.     [L.  omnis  and  percipi- 
ent, perceiving.] 
Perception  of  every  thing.  More. 

OM-NI-PER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.    Perceiving  every  thing. 

More. 
OM-NIP'O-TENCE,    {  n.     [L.  omnipotent;  omnis,  all, 
OiM-NlP'O-TEN-CY,  \      and  potens,  powerful.] 

1.  Almighty  power;  unlimited  or  infinite  power; 
a  word  in  strictness  applicable  OTtly  to  G6&.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  God.  The  works  of  creation 
demonstrate  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

■    Will  Omnipotence  ncjriect  to  save 

The  sulierinjr  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave?  Pope. 

2.  Unlimited  power  over  particular  things  ;  as,  the 
omnipotence  of  love. 

OM-NlP'0-TENT,a.  [Supra.]  Almighty;  possessing 
unlimited  power  ;  all-powerful.  The  Being  that  can 
create  worlds  must  be  omnipotent. 

2.  Having  unlimited  power  of  a  particular  kind  ; 
as,  omnipotent  love.  Shah. 

OM-NIP'O-TENT-LY,  adv.     With  almighty  power. 

Youn  tr. 
OM  NI-PRES'ENCE,    n.        [L.    omnis    and    presens, 
present.] 

Presence   in   every  place  at  the  same  time  ;  un- 
bounded   or   universal  presence  ;    ubiquity.     Omni- 
presence is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
OM-NI-PRES'ENT,  a.     Present   in  all  places  at  the 
same  time;  ubiquitary  ;  as,  the  omnipresent  Jehovah. 
OM-NI-PRE-SEN'TIAL,    f-zen'shal,)    a.       Implying 

universal  presence.  South. 

OM-NIS'CIENCE,   )   n.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  scientia, 
OM-NIS'CIEN-CY,  j       knowledge.] 

The  quality  of  knowing  all  things  at  once;  uni- 
versal knowledge;  knowledge  unbounded  or  infinite. 
Omniscience  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 
OM-NIS'CIENT,  a.     Having  universal  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  all    things;  infinitely   knowing,  all- 
seeing;  as,  the  omniscient  God. 
OM-NIS'CIENT-LY,  adv.    By  omniscience. 
OM-NIS'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  omnis,  all,  and  scio,  to  know.] 

All-knowing.     [JVot  used.]  Hakewill. 

OM'NI-UM,  n.     [L.  omnis,  all.] 

The  aggregate  of  certain  portions  of  different  stocks 
in  the  public  funds  j  a  word  in  use  among  dealers  in 
the  English  stocks. 

Omnium  denotes  all  the  particulars  included  in  the 
contract  between  government  and  the  public  for  a 
loan.  Cue. 

OM'Nl-UM-GA'f  H'ER-UM,  n.  A  cant  name  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  persons. 

Selden. 
OM-NIV'A-GANT,  a.     [L.  omnis  and  vagor.] 
Wandering  any  where  and  every  where. 
OM-NIV'O-ROUS",  a.     [L.  omnivorous;  omnis,  all, and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

All-devouring  ;  eating  every  thing  indiscriminately 

Burke. 
OM'O-PLATE,  n.     [Gr.  conor,  shoulder,  and  irXarvc, 
broad.] 

The  shoulder  blade  or  scapula. 
OM'PHA-CINE,  (om'fa-sin,)  a.     [Gr.  op.tpo.KWOS,  from 
optjiu^,  unripe  fruit.] 

Pertaining  to  or  expressed  from  unripe  fruit. 
Omphacine  oil,  or  omphacine,  is  a  viscous  brown 
juice  extracted  from  green  olives.  With  this  the 
wrestlers  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises  used 
to-anoint  their  bodies.  Encyc. 

OM'PHA-CITE,  n.    A   variety    of  augite  of  a   pale 

leek-green  color.  .Dana. 

OM-PHAL'IC,  a.  .  [Gr.  opd,a\oc,  the  navel.] 

Pertaining  to  the  navel.  Asiau  Res. 


ON 

OM'PHA-LO-CeLE,  7t.  [Gr.  op<pa\oc,  navel,  and 
KyXrj,  tumor.] 

A  rupture  at  the  navel.  Coze. 

OM-1'H  A-LOP'SY-CHITE,  n.  [Gr.  optpaXoc,  the  nave., 
and  i!/"xn,  spirit.] 

One  of  a  sect  which  pretended  to  derive  pleasure 
from  sitting  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  navel. 

Bib.  Repos.  2,  249. 

OM-PHA-LOP'TER,  j   n.     [Gr.  ou</m,\oc,  navel,   and 

OM-PHA-LOP'TIC,  j       otttikoc,  optic] 

An  optical  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides; 
commonly  called  a  convex  lens.  Hulton. 

OM-PHA-LOT'O-MY,  n.     [Gr.  op4>a\os,  the   navel, 
and  Ttpi-i,i,  to  cut.] 
The  operation  of  dividing  the  navel-string. 

O'MY,  a.     Mellow  ;  as  land.     [Not  in  use.]         Ray. 

ON,  prep.  [G.  an  ;  D.  ami ;  Goth,  ana  ;  Gr.  avw  ;  L. 
i7i ;  Gr.  cv.  The  Sax.  in  is  our  in,  and  un  is  a  nega- 
tive ;  but  probably  all  these  words  are  radically  the 
same.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  from  which 
these  words  must  be  derived,  is  to  pass,  to  approach, 
to  come  to,  or  to  meet.  Hence,  they  denote  near- 
ness, closeness,  or  contiguity,  and  from  meeting  the 
Latin  in  and  the  English  un  have  their  power  of 
negation  or  opposing.] 

1.  Being  in  contact  with  the  surface  or  Upper  part 
of  a  thing  and  supported  by  it;  placed  or  lying  in 
contact  with  the  surface  ;  as,  my  book  is  on  the  table  ; 
the  table  stands  on  the  floor  ;  the  house  rests  on  its 
foundation  ;  we  lie  on  a  bed,  or  stand  on  the  earth. 

2.  Coming  or  falling  to  the  surface  of  any  thing ; 
as,  rain  falls  on  the  earth. 

Whosoever  shall  fail  on  this  stone,  shall  be  broken.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

3.  Performing  or  acting  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
face, upper  part,  or  outside  of  any  thing ;  as,  to  play 
on  a  harp,  a  violin,  or  a  drum. 

4.  Noting  atldition  ;  as,  heaps  on  heaps;  mischief 
on  mischief;  loss  on  loss. 

5.  At  or  near.  When  we  say  a  vessel  is  on  shore, 
we  mean  that  she  is  aground  ;  but  when  we  say,  a 
fleet  or  a  ship  is  on  the  American  coast,  or  an  isle  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  England,  we  mean  only  that 
it  is  near  the  coast.  So  we  say,  on  each  side  stands 
an  armed  man,  that  is,  at  or  near  each  side. 

So  we  say,  Philadelphia  is  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware ;  Midtllebury  is  on  the  Otter  Creek  ;  Guilford 
stands  on  the  Sound  ;  that  is  near  the  river  or  sound, 
instead  of  on  the  bank,  side,  or  shore. 

6.  It  denotes  resting  for  support ;  as,  to  depend  on, 
to  rely  on  ;  hence,  the  ground  of  any  thing;  as,  he 
wiil  covenant  on  certain  considerations  or  condi 
tions ;  the  considerations  being  the  support  of  the 
covenant. 

7.  At  or  in  the  time  of;  as,  on  the  Sabbath  we  ab- 
stain from  labor.  We  usually  say,  at  the  hour,  on  or 
in  the  day,  in  or  on  the  week,  month,  or  year. 

8.  At  the  time  of,  with  some  reference  to  cause  or 
motive.  On  public  occasions,  the  officers  appear  in 
full  dress  or  uniform. 

9.  It  is  put  before  tne  object  of  some  passion,  with 
the  sense  of  toward  or  for.  Have  pity  or  compassion 
on  him. 

10.  At  the  peril  of,  or  for  the  safety  of. 

Hence,  on  thy  life.  Dryden. 

11.  Denoting  a  pledge  or  engagement,  or  put  be- 
fore the  thing  pledged.  He  affirmed  or  promised  on 
his  word,  or  on  his  honor. 

12.  Noting  imprecation  or  invocation,  or  coming 
to,  falling,  or  resting  on.     On  us  be  all  the  blame. 

His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. —  Matt,  xxvii. 

13.  In  consequence  of,  or  immediately  after.  On 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded. 

14.  Noting  part,  distinction,  or  opposition  ;  as,  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other.  On  our  part,  expect 
punctuality. 

On  the  way,  on  the  road,  denote  proceeding,  trav- 
eling, journeying,  or  making  progress. 

On  the  alert ;  in  a  state  of  vigilance  or  activity. 

On  high  ;  in  an  elevated  place  ;  sublimely. 

On  fire ;  in  a  state  of  burning,  or  inflammation; 
and  metaphorically,  in  a  rage  or  passion. 

On  a  sudden  ;  suddenly. 

On  the  wing;  in  flight;  flying;  metaphorically,  de- 
parting. 

On  it,  on't,  is  used  for  of  it.    I  heard  nothing  onH. 

The  gamester  has  a  poor  trade  on'L  [  This  use  is 
now  vulgar.] 

Upon  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  on,  often  with 
elegance,  and  frequently  without  necessity  or  advan- 
tage. 
ON,   adv.    Forward,   in   progression;    as,   move   on; 
go  on. 

2.  Forward,  in  succession.  From  father  to  son, 
from  the  son  to  the  grandson,  and  so  on. 

3.  In  continuance  ;  without  interruption  or  ceas- 
ing; as,  sleep  on,  take  your  ease  ;  say  on;  sing  on; 
write  on. 

4.  Adhering;  not  off;  as  in  the  phrase,  "He  is 
neither  on  nor  off,"  that  is,  he  is  not  steady ;  he  is 
irresolute. 

5.  Attached  to  the  body ;  as,  his  clothes  are  not  on 
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To  put  on  ;  to  attach  to  the  body,  as  clothes  or  arms. 

Ore,  when  it  expresses  contact  with  the  surface  of 

a  thing,  is  opposed  to  Under,  Off,  or  Within,  and 

when  it  expresses  contact  with  the  side  of  a  thing,  is 

opposed  to  Off. 

On  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation,  or  rather 
as  a  command  to  move  or  proceed,  some  verb  being 
understood  ;  as,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends;  that 
is,  go  on.  move  on. 

ON'A-GER,  re.  [L.]  The  wild  ass,  Equus  Asinus,  a 
soliped  pachydermatous  mammal,  originally  inhabit- 
ing the  great  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  and  still  found 

_  there  in  its  wild  state. 

5'NAN-ISM,re.  [from  Onan,  in  Scripture.]  The  crime 
of  self-pollution. 

ONCE,  (vvuns,)  adv.  [from  one.  So  D.  eons,  from  eere, 
and  G.  einst,  from  ein,  one.] 

1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two  years.   Bacon. 

2.  One  time,  though  no  more.  The  mind  once 
tainted  with  vice  is  prone  to  grow  worse  and 
worse. 

3.  At  one  former  time ;  formerly. 

My  soul  hail  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee ; 

But  hence  'tis  gone.  Addison. 

4.  At  the  same  point  of  time  ;  not  gradually. 

At  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll.  Dryden. 

At  once;  at  the  same  time;  as,  they  all  moved  at 
once ;  hence,  when  it  refers  to  two  or  more,  the  sense 
is,  together,  as  one. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once,  on  the  first  impression.  Atterbury. 

Once  is  used  as  a  noun,  when  preceded  by  this  or 

that ;  as,  this  once,  that  once. 
ONCE,  (ons,)  n.     [Fr.]      Felis  Uncia,  a   digitigrade, 

carnivorous  mammal,  of  the  cat  kind.     It  has  a  long 

tail,  and   a   whitish    hotly,  covered    with   irregular, 

simple,  black  spots.     It  inhabits  Persia. 
OJV  DIT,  (on'de,)  [Fr.]     They  say,  or  it  is  said  ; 

hence,  a  flying  rumor. 
ONE,  (wun,)  a.     [Sax.  an,  am;  D.  een;  G.  ein ;  Sw. 

en  ;  Dan.  en  or  een  ;  Ice.  einn  ;  W.  un  or  yn ;  L.  unus ; 

Gr.  in;  It.  and  Sp.  uno;  Port,  hum;  Fr.  un;  Ann. 

unan  ;  Ir.  an,  aon.] 

1.  Single  in  number;  individual;  as,  one  man; 
one  book.  There  is  one  sun  only  in  our  system  of 
planets. 

2.  Indefinitely,  some  or  any.  You  will  one  day  re- 
pent of  your  folly.  But,  in  this  phrase,  one  day  is 
equivalent  to  some  future  time. 

3.  It  follows  any. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

A.  Different;  diverse;  opposed  to  Another.  It  is 
one  thing  to  promise,  and  another  to  fulfill. 

5.  It  is  used  with  another,  to  denote  mutuality  or 
reciprocation.     Be  kind  and  assist  one  another. 

6.  If  is  used  with  another,  to  denote  average  or 
mean  proportion.  The  coins,  one  with  another,  weigh 
eeven  penny  weight  each. 

7.  One  of  two ;  opposed  to  Other. 

Ask  from  one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other.  — Deut.  Ir. 

8.  Single  by  union  ;  undivided  ;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members  may  he  many. 

Pearson. 

9.  Single  in  kind  ;  the  same. 

One  plague  was  on  you  all  and  on  your  lords.  —  1  Sam.  iv. 

One  day;  on  a  certain  or  particular  day,  referring 
to  time  past. 

One  day  when  Phoebe  fair 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase.  Spenser. 

2.  Referring  to  future  time ;  at  a  future  time,  in- 
definitely.    [See  One,  No.  2.] 

All  one ;  just  the  same  ;  as,  it  is  all  one  what  course 
you  take. 

At  one  ;  in  union  ;  in  agreement  or  concord. 

The  king  resolved  to  keep  Ferdinand  and  Philip  at  one  with 
themselves.  Bacon. 

In  one ;  in  union  ;  in  one  united  body. 

One,  like  many  other  adjectives,  is  used  without  a 
noun,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
some  noun  understood.  Let  the  men  depart  one  by 
one ;  count  them  one  by  one  ;  every  one  has  his  pecu- . 
liar  habits  ;  we  learn  of  one  another,  that  is,  we 
learn,  one  of  us  learns  of  another. 

In  this  use,  as  a  substitute,  one  may  he  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  they  came  with 
their  little  ones. 

It  also  denotes  union,  a  united  body. 

Ye  are  all  one  id  Christ  Jesus.  —  Gal.  iii. 

One  o'clock ;  one  hour  of  the  clock,  that  is,  as  sig- 
nified or  represented  by  the  clock. 

One  is  used  indefinitely  for  any  person ;  as,  one 
sees  ;  one  knows  ;  after  the  French  manner,  on  voit. 
Our  ancestors  used  man  in  this  manner  ;  man  sees  ; 
man  knows  ;  "  man  brokte,"  man  brought,  that  is,  they 
brought.     [Saxon.] 

This  word,  we  have    received    from  the    Latin, 
through  the  Italian  and  French.    The  same  word, 
from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  we  write  An. 
ONE'-ARCH-SD,  (wun'iircht,)  a.    Having  one  arch. 


ONE'-BER-RY,   (wun'ber-ry,)   re.      An    herb   of   the 

genus  Paris  ;  true  love.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

ONE'-EY-iSD,  (wun'Ide,)  a.    Having  one  eye  only. 

Dryden. 
0-NET-RO-€UIT'IG,n.     [Gr.  ovttpoKptriKOc;  ovetpov, 

a  dream,  and  notriKoc,  discerning.] 
All  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  one  who  judges  what 

is  signified  bv  dreams.  PVarburton.     Addison. 

0-NEl-RO-€R'lT'ieS,  n.  pi.    The  act  of  interpreting 

dreams.  fVarburton. 

O-NEI-RO-CRIT'ie,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  inter- 
0-NEI-RO-€BIT'ie-AL,  S  pretation  of  dreams,  or 
O-NI-RO-CRIT'ie,  )     pretending   to  judge    of 

future  events  signified  by  dreams. 

My  oneirocridcal  correspondent.  Addison. 

O-NEI'RO-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  ovetpoti,  a  dream,  and 
pnvreta,  divination.] 

Divination  by  dreams.  Spenser. 

ONE'MENT,   (wun'ment,)  re.     State  of  being  one. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

ONE'NESS,  (wun'ness,)  re.  [from  one.]  Singleness 
in  number;  individuality;  unity;  the  quality  of  be- 
ing one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness.  Hooker. 

ON'ER-A-RY,  a.  [L.  oncrarius,  from  onus,  a  load  ; 
onero,  to  load.] 

Fitted   or  intended   for  the  carriage  of  burdens ; 
comprising  a  burden. 
ON'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  onero,  from  onus,  a  burden.] 

To  load  ;  to  burden. 
ON'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Loaded;  burdened. 
ON-ER-A'TION,  re.     The  act  of  loading. 
ON'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  onerosus,  from  onus,  a  load.] 

1.  Burdensome  ;  oppressive.        Ayliffe.     Burton. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  being  for  the  advantage  of  both 
parties  ;  as,  an  onerous  contract ;  opposed  to  Gratu- 
itous. 

ON'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.     Oppressively. 
ONE'-SID-ED,    (wun-,)  a.     Having    one   side   only ; 
hence,  limited   to  one  side  ;  partial ;   as,  a  one-sided 
view  or  statement. 
ONE-SID'ED-NESS,  (wun-,)  re.     State  of  being  one- 
sided. West.  Rev. 
ON'EY-ER,  re.     An  accountant  of  the  exchequer. 

Shah. 
ON'ION,  (un'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  ognon ;   Arm.  ouignoun; 
Ir.  uinnium.     In  W.  cenincn  is  a  leek.] 

A  well-known  plant  of  the  genus  Allium  ;   and 
particularly,  its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an  article 
of  food. 
ON-KOT'O-MY,  re.     [Gr.  ojkoc,  tumor,  and  rcpvoi,  to 
cut.] 
In  surgery,  the  opening  of  a  tumor  or  abscess. 

Encyc. 
ON'Ll-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  alone.  J.  Howe. 
ON'LY,  a.     [Sax.  mnlic,  one-like.] 

1.  Single  ;  one  alone ;  as,  John  was  the  only  man 
present. 

2.  This  and  no  other.    This  is  an  only  child. 

3.  This  above  all  others.     He  is  the  only  man  for 
_  music.  Johnson. 
ON'LY,  adv.    Singly;  merely;  barely;  in  one  manner 

or  for  one  purpose  alone. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures.  Burnet. 

And,  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known.        Dryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other  wise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually. — Gen.  vi. 

3.  Singly  ;  without  more  ;  as,  only  begotten. 
ON'O-MAN-CY,  re.     [Gr.  onoua,  name,  and  pavrtta, 

divination.] 
Divination  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 


ON-O-MAN'TIG,  j  a.  Predicting  by  names,  or 
ON-OMAN'TI€-AL,  j  the  letters  composing  names. 
ON-O-MAS'TI-CON,  n.     [Gr.  ovopn.]  [Camden. 

A  dictionary  ;  a  common-place  book. 
ON-O-MA-TECH'NY,  re.     [Gr.  opoua  and  rex'"!-] 

Prognostication  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 
ON-O-MA-TOL'O-GIST,  re.  One  versed  in  the  history 

of  names.  ,  Coleman. 

ON-O-MA-TOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  ooopara  and  Xnyoc.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  names,  or  the  history  of 
the  names  of  persons. 
ON-O-MA-TO-POS'IA,  re.     [Gr.  ovoparorrotta  ;  ovoua, 
name,  and  irotcto-,  to  make.] 

1.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which 
words  are  formed  to  resemble  the  sound  made  by  the 
thing  signified  ;  as,  to  bun,  as  bees  ;  to  crackle,  as 
burning  thorns  or  brush.  Encyc. 

2.  A  word  whose  sound  corresponds  to  the  sound 
of  the  thing  signified. 

O-NOM-A-TO-PO-ET'IC,  a.     Formed  to  resemble  the 

sound  of  the  thing  signified.  Robinson. 

ON'SET,n.  [o?tandset.l  A  rushing  or  setting  upon  ; 
a  violent  attack  ;  assault ;  a  storming  ;  appropriately, 
the  assault  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops  upon  an  en- 
emy or  a  fort. 

The  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  MOton. 


2.  An  attack  of  any  kind ;  as,  the  impetuous  omet 
of  grief.  Philips. 

ON'SET,  b.  t.     To  assault ;  to  begin.     [JVot  used.] 

Carew. 

ON-SET'TING,  re.    A  rushing  or  assaulting. 

ON'SLAUGHT,  (on'slawt,)  re.  [Sax.  onslagan,  to 
strike,  to  dash  against.] 

Attack  ;  onset ;  aggression  ;  assault.      Hudibras. 

ON'STEAD,  (-sted,)  re.     A  single  farm-house.     Grose. 

ON-TO-LOG'le,  \  a.     [See  Ontology.]     Pertain- 

ON-TOLOG'ie-AL,  j  ing  to  the  science  of  being  in 
general  and  its  attributes. 

Ontological  proof;  the  a  priori  argument  for  the 
being  of  God,  derived  from  the  necessary  existence 
of  time  and  space,  and  hence  the  necessary  existence 
of  some  being  to  fill  and  occupy  them.    Encyc.  Am. 

ON-TO-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  on- 
tology. 

ON-TOL'O-GIST,  re.  One  who  treats  of  or  considers 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  being  in  general. 

ON-TOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  aura,  from  ttui,  and  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  the  science  of  metaphysics  which  in- 
vestigates and  explains  the  nature  and  essence  of  all 
heiugs,  their  qualities  and  attributes.      Encyc.  Am. 

O'JVUS,  n.     [L.]     The  burden. 

O'JYUS  PRO-BAWDI,  [L.]     The  burden  of  proof. 

ON'WARD,  adv.  [Sax.  ondtcard,  andweard;  on  and 
weard,  L.  versus.] 

1.  Toward  the  point  before  or  in  front ;  forward ; 
'  progressively  ;  in  advance  ;  as,  to  move  onward. 

Not  one  looks  backward  ;  onward  still  he  goes.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

3.  A  little  further  or  forward. 

ON'WARD,  a.  Advanced  or  advancing;' as,  an  on- 
ward  course. 

2.  Increased  ;  improved.  Sidney. 

3.  Conducting ;  leading  forward  to  perfection. 

Home. 
ON'Y-CHA,  n.     [from  Gr.  owl] 

The  shell  or  cover  of  a  species  of  muscle,  found  in 
the  lakes  of  India  where  the  nard  grows,  and  which, 
when  burned,  emits  a  musky  odor.    Exod.  xxx. 

Qesenius. 
ON'Y-€HITE,  n.     A  kind  of  marble  or  alabaster. 
_  [Obs.]  ■  Ash. 

O'NY-CHO-MAN-CY,  re.    Divination  by  the  nails. 
O'NYX,  n.     [Gr.  owujf,  a  nail ;    L.  onyx.] 

Chalcedony  consisting  of  parallel  layers  of  differ- 
ent shades  of  color,  and  used  for  making  cameos, 
the  figure  being  cut  in  one  layer  upon  the  next,  as  a 
basis  or  background.  Dana. 

O'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  oiov,  an  egg,  and  MOoj,  stone, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  roes  of  fish.] 

A  variety  of  limestone  consisting  of  round  grains, 
as  small  as  the  roe  of  a  fish.  It  sometimes  constitutes 
extensive  beds.  The  proper  o'dlite  formation  belongs 
to  the  medial  secondary,  in  the  geological  series,  be- 
tween the  chalk,  and  the  lias.  Dana. 
0-O-LIT'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  oolite ;  composed  of  or 

resembling  oolite. 
OOZE,  (ooz,)  v.  i.     [The  origin  oi  this  word  is  not 

easily  ascertained.     In   Eth.    vL' (Tin   signifies  to 

flow.    In  Amharic,  vynU  signifies  to  sweat.    In 

Ethiopic,  U/6A  signifies  to  issue,  to  come  or  -go 
out,  and  this  is  the  Heb.  m\  In  Sax.  was  .s  water,  G. 
wasser.  These  words  seems  to  be  nearly  allied.  See 
Issue.] 

To  flow  gently  ;  to  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through 
the  pores  of  a  substance,  or  through  small  openings. 
Water  oozes  from  the  earth  and  through  a  filter. 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass.        Thomson. 
OOZE,  re.    Soft  mud  or  slime ;  earth  so  wet  as  to  flow 
gently,  or  easily  yield  to  pressure.  Carew. 

2.  Soft  flow  ,  spring.  Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tan-vat. 
OOZ'ING,  ppr.    Flowing  gently  ;  percolating. 
OOZ'INGS,  n.  pi.     Issues  of  a  fluid.  Keats. 
OOZ'Y,  a.     Miry;  containing  soft   mud;  resembling 

ooze  ;  as,  the  oozy  bed  of  a  river.  Pope. 

5'PA-CaTE  or  O-PA'CATE,  v.  U     [L.  opaco.] 

To  shade ;  to  darken  ;  to  obscure ;  to  cloud.    [JVot 

used.]  Boyle. 

O-PAC'I-TY,  (o-pas'e-te,)  re.     [L.  opacitas.] 

1.  Opaqueness  ;  the  quality  of  a  body  which  ren- 
ders it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light;  want  of 
transparency.  Opacity  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any 
color. 

2.  Darkness  ;  obscurity.  Olanville. 
O-PA'COUS,  a.     [L.  opacus.] 

1.  Not  pervious  to  the  rays  of  light;  not  trans- 
parent. 

2.  Dark  ;  obscure.     [See  Opake.] 
O-PA'eOUS-NESS,  n.    Imperviousness  to  light. 

Evelyn. 

O'PAH,  n.  A  large  sea-fish,  Lampris  guttatus,  also 
called  the  Kino-fish.  Its  back  is  of  a  steel-blue 
color,  its  flanks  of  a  rich  greeu,  and  its  abdomen  of 
a  rose  color.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib 

O-PAKE'.    See  Opaque. 
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6'PAL,  n.    [L.  opalus  qr  opahtm.] 

A  mineml  consisting  of  silex  and  a  few  per  cent,  of 
water  Tile  precious  trpal  presents  a  peculiar  play  of 
colors  of  delicate  tints,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
gem.  The  fire  opal  is  less  transparent,  and  the  col- 
ors are  like  the  red  and  yellow  of  flame.  Common  opal 
has  a  milky  appearance.  Menilite  is  a  brown,  im- 
pure variety,  occurring  in  concretions  at  Menil-Mon- 
tant,  near  Paris.  Dana. 

O-PAL-ESCE',  (-ess',)  c.  i.  To  give  forth  a  play  of 
colors,  like  the  opal.  Cleavelaitd. 

O-PAL-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  reflection  of  a  milky  or 
pearly  light  from  the  interior  of  a  mineral.    Dana. 

O-PAL-ES'CENT,  o.  Reflecting  a  milky  or  ponrly 
light  from  the  interior.  Kirwan. 

O'PAL-INE,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  like  opal. 

O'PAL-IZE,  v.  U    To  convert  into  a  substance  like 

_  opal. 

0'PAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  opal ;  as,  opaliied  wood.        Cleaveland. 

O-PAKE'f '  !  a-     tL-  "l"1™3 '  Fr-  "P^'-l 

1.  Impervious  to  tho  rays  of  light ;  not  transpa- 
rent. Chalk  is  an  opaque  substance.  [This  is  the 
word  now  generally  used.] 

2.  Dark  ;  obscure. 

O-PAQUE'NESS,  ?i.  The  quality  of  being  impervious 
to  light ;  want  of  transparency  ;  opacity. 

OPE,  a.    Open.     [Obs.     In  Sax.  ijppe  is  open,  mani- 

_  fest,  uppan,  to  open  ;  to  disclose.] 

OPE,  i).  I.  To  open  ;  used  only  in  poetry,  and  proba- 
bly a  contracted  word. 

O'PEN,  (6'pn,)  a.  t  [Sax.  open ;  D.  open  ;  G.  offen  ;  Sw. 
'dpen ;  Dan.  uaben.) 

1.  Unclosed;  not  shut;  as,  the  gate  is  open  ;  an 
open  door  or  window  ;  an  open  book  ;  open  eyes. 

2.  Spread  ;  expanded.  He  received  his  son  with 
open  arms. 

3.  Unsealed  ;  as,  an  open  letter. 

4.  Not  shut  or  fast ;  as,  an  open  hand. 

5.  Not  covered  ;  as,  the  open  air  ;  an  open  vessel. 

6.  Not  covered  with  trees ;  clear ;  as,  an  open 
country  or  field. 

7.  Not  stopped  ;  as,  an  open  bottle. 

8.  Not  fenced  or  obstructed  ;  as,  an  open  road. 

9.  Not  frosty ;  warmer  than  usual ;  not  freezing 
severely  ;  as,  an  open  winter. 

in  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and  dry  summer. 

Bacon. 

Johnson  interprets  open,  in  this  passage,  by  not 
cloudy,  not  gloomy.  I  think  the  definition  wrong. 
In  America,  an  open  winter  is  one  in  which  the 
earth  is  not  bound  with  frost  and  covered  with 
snow. 

10.  Public;  before  a  court  and  its  suitors.  Histes- 
timony  was  given  in  open  court. 

11.  Admitting  all  persons  without  restraint;  free 
to  all  coiners.     He  keeps  open  house  at  the  election. 

12.  Clear  of  ice  ;  as,  the  river  or  the  harbor  is 
open. 

13.  Plain;  apparent;  evident;  public:  not  secret 
or  concealed  ;  as,  an  open  declaration  ;  open  avowal  ; 
open  shame  ;  open  defiance.  The  nations  contend  in 
open  war,  or  in  open  arms. 

14.  Not  wearing  disguise;  frank;  sincere;  unre- 
served ;  candid  ;  artless. 

He  was  held  a  man  open  and  of  good  faith.  Bacon. 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart.  Addison. 

15.  Not  clouded;  not  contracted  or  frowning; 
having  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity;  as,  an  open 
look. 

With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

16.  Not  hidden  ;  exposed  to  view. 

We  are  to  exercise  our  thoughts  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of 
divine  truth.  Burnet. 

17.  Ready  to  hear  or  receive  what  is  offered. 

His  ears  arc  open  to  their  cry.  —  Ps.  xxxiv. 

18.  Free  to  be  employed  for  redress ;  not  restrained 
or  denied  ;  not  precluding  any  person. 

The  law  ts  open.  —  Acts  xix. 

19.  Exposed  ;  not  protected  ;  without  defense.  The 
country  is  open  to  invaders. 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shak. 

20.  Attentive  ;  employed  in  inspection. 

ions  of  men.  — 

21.  Clear  ;  unobstructed  ;  as,  an  open  view. 

22.  Unsettled  ;  not  balanced  or  closed ;  as,  an  open 
account. 

Open  accounts  between  merchants.  Johnson's  Rep. 

23.  Not  closed  ;  free  to  be  debated  ;  as,  a  question 
open  for  discussion. 

24.  In  music,  an  open  note  is  that  which  a  string  is 
tuned  to  produce.  Busby. 

6  P£N,   (o'pn,)   v.   t.     [Sax.   openianj    D.  openen;  G. 

bffnen;  Sw.  opna  ;   Dan.  aabner ;  Ar.    ."  Ij  bana  or 
bauna.     Class  Bn,  No.  3.] 

1.  To  unclose     to  unbar;    to  unlock;    to  remove 


any  fastening  or  cover  and  set  open  ;   as,  to  open  a 
door  or  gate  ;  to  open  a  desk. 

2.  To  break  the  seal  of  a  letter  and  unfold  it. 

3.  To  separate  parts  that  are  close  ;  as,  to  open  the 
lips  ;  to  open  the  mouth,  or  eyes,  or  eyelids  ;  to  open 
a  hook. 

4.  To  remove  a  covering  from  ;  as,  to  open  a  pit. 

5.  To  cut  through  ;  to  perforate ;  to  lance ;  as,  to 
open  the  skin  ;  to  open  an  abscess. 

6.  To  break  ;  to  divide ;  to  split  or  rend  ;  as,  the 
earth  was  opened  in  many  places  by  an  earthquake; 
a  rock  is  opened  by  blasting. 

7.  To  clear  ;  to  make  by  removing  obstructions  ; 
as,  to  open  a  road  ;  to  open  a  passage  ;  the  heat  of 
spring  opens  rivers  bound  with  ice. 

8.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  as,  to  open  the  hand. 

9.  To  unstop;  as,  to  open  a  bottle. 

10.  To  begin  ;  to  make  the  first  exhibition.  The 
attorney-general  opens  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the 
king  or  the  State.  Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  modesty. 

11.  To  show  ;  to  bring  to  view  or  knowledge. 

The   English    dkl    adventure   far  to  open  the   north    parts  of 
America.  Abbot. 

12.  To  interpret;  to  explain. 

While  he  opened  to  us  the  ScriptureB.  —  Luke  xxiv. 

13.  To  reveal ;  to  disclose.  He  opened  his  mind 
very  freely. 

14.  To  make  liberal ;  as,  to  open  the  heart. 

15.  To  make  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  ;  as,  to 
open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy. 

16.  To  enter  on  or  begin  ;  as,  to  open  a  negotiation 
or  correspondence  ;  to  open  a  trade  with  the  Indies. 

17.  To  begin  to  see  by  the  removal  of  something 
that  intercepted  the  view  ;  as,  we  sailed  round  the 
point,  and  opened  the  harbor. 

0'P£N,  (6'pn,)».  i.  To  unclose  itself ;  to  be  unclosed  ; 
to  be  parted. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan,  and  covered  the 
company  of  Abiram.  — Ps.  cvi. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear.  As  we  sailed  round  the 
point,  the  harbor  opened  to  our  view. 

3.  To  commence  ;  to  begin.  Sales  of  stock  opened 
at  par. 

4.  To  bark  on  scent  or  view  of  the  game  ;  a  term 
in  hunting. 

O'PjEN-UD,  (6'pnd,)  pp.  Unclosed  ;  unbarred  ;  un- 
sealed ;  uncovered  ;  revealed  ;  disclosed  ;  made 
plain  ;  freed  from  obstruction. 

O'PUN-ER,  (o'pn-er,)  n.  One  that  opens  or  removes 
any  fastening  or  covering.  Milton. 

2.  One  that  explains  ;  an  interpreter.  S/uilc. 

3.  That  which  separates ;  that  which  rends. 

Boyle. 

4.  An  aperient  in  medicine. 
O'PJEN-ExVED,  (6'pn-Ide,)  a.     Watchful;  vigilant. 

Shak. 

0'P£N-H  AND'ED,  (o'pn-hand'ed,)  a.  Generous  ;  lib- 
eral ;  munificent.  Roioe. 

O'PKN-HEART'ED,  (6'pn-hirt'ed,)  a.  Candid  ; 
frank  ;  generous.  Dryden. 

O'PBN-HEART'ED-LY,  adv.  With  frankness  ;  with- 
out reserve.  Oh.  Relia.  Appeal. 

6'P£N-1IEART'ED-NESS,  n.  Frankness;  candor; 
sincerity:  munificence;  generosity.    „       Johnsoi. 

O'P-EN-ING,  (o'pn-ing,)  ppr.     Unclosing;  unsealing; 
uncovering;  revealing;  interpreting. 
2.  a.  First  in  order ;  as,  an  opening  speech. 

0'P£N-ING,  (o'pn-ing,)  n.  A  breach  ;  an  aperture;  a 
hole  or  perforation. 

2.  A  place  admitting  entrance,  as  a  bay  or  creek. 

3.  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  first  appearance  ; 
as,  the  opening  of  a  speech. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light.        Dryden. 
O'Pi^N-LY,  (6'pn-ly,)  adv.     Publicly  ;  not  in  private  ; 
without  secrecy;  as,  to  avow  our  sins  and  follies 
openly. 

•   How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  as  contradict  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  ! 

TUloUson. 

2.  Plainly;  evidently;  without  reserve  or  disguise. 

D'P£N-MOUTH-£D,  (o'pn-)  a.  Greedy  ;  clamor- 
ous ;  as,  an  open-mouthed  lion.  L' Estrange. 

O'P-EN-NESS,  (6'pn-ness,)n.  Freedom  from  covering 
or  obstruction  ;  as,  the  openness  of  a  country. 

2.  Plainness  ;  clearness  ;  freedom  from  obscurity 
or  ambiguity  ;  as,  deliver  your  answers  with  more 
openness.  Shak. 

3.  Freedom  from  disguise;  unreservedness ;  plain- 
ness. Fclton. 

4.  Expression  of  frankness  or  candor;  as,  openness 
of  countenance. 

5.  Unusual  mildness  ;  freedom  from  snow  and 
frost  ;  as,  the  openness  of  a  winter. 

OP'E-RA,  n.  [It.  Sp.  and  Fr.,  from  L.  opera,  work, 
labor.] 

A  dramatic  composition,  set  to  music  and  sung  on 
the  stage,  accompanied  with  musical  instruments, 
and  enriched  with  magnificent  dresses,  machines, 
dancing,  &c.  Encyc. 

OP'ER-A-ULE,  a.     Practicable.     [Not  used.]    Brown. 

OP'E-RA-GLASS,  n.    A  small  perspective  glass  used 


in  theaters,  operas,  &.c.  One  kind  is  simply  a  spy- 
glass. Another  kind  is  designed  for  seeing  objects 
tiiat  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye  ;  it  has  a  hole 
in  its  side,  through  which  the  rays  coining  from  the 
object  are  received  on  a  plnne  mirror  placed  oblique- 
ly within  the  tube,  aud  thence  reflected  to  the  eye  at 
the  end  of  the  tube.  Brandc.     JJuUon. 

OP'E-RA-HOUSE,  «.  A  house  or  theater  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  operas. 

OP-E-RAM'E-TER,  n.     [L.  opera  and  Gr.  uernor.] 
An  apparatus  for  ascertaining  tho  number  of  rota- 
tions made  by  a  machine  or  wheel  in  manufacturing 
cloth.  Ure. 

OP'ER-ANT,  a.  [See  Operate.]  Having  power  to 
produce  an  effect.  [JVut  used.  We  now  use  Or  era- 
tive.]  Shak. 

OP'ER-ANT,  n.     One  who  operates.  Coleridge. 

OP'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  opcror ;  Sp.  operar  ;  Fr.  opercr ; 

Eth.    /"I  1^.  gaber,  to  make,  do,  form,  or  ordain  ;  de- 

riv.  I  / 1  l£  tagabar,  to  work,  to  operate,  to  labor,  to 
till  ;  W.  goberu,  to  operate  ;  Arm.  ober  or  gober,  to 
make  ;  ober  or  euffr,  work  ;  Ir.  obair ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
obra  ;  Fr.  ancvre,  ouwrage.  The  corresponding  verb  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  "OJ,  signifies  to  be  strong,  to 
prevail,  and  in  Arabic,  to  bind  fast,  to  consolidate,  to 
repair.  The  primary  sense  is  to  strain  or  press,  to 
exert  force.     Class  Br,  No.  14.] 

1.  To  act ;  to  exert  power  or  strength,  physical  or 
mechanical.  External  bodies  operate  on  animals  by 
means  of  perception  ;  sound  operates  upon  the  audi- 
tory nerves  through  the  medium  of  air  ;  medicines 
operate  on  tl>e  body  -by  increasing  or  diminishing  or- 
ganic action. 

2.  To  act  or  produce  effect  on  the  mind  ;  to  exert 
moral  power  or  influence.  Motives  operate  on  the 
mind  in  determining  the  judgment ;  examples  operate 
in  producing  imitation. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a  few.    Atterbury. 

A  plain,  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind  both  of  a  learned 

and  an  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as  he  lives.  Suiift. 

3.  In  surgery,  to  perform  some  manual  act  in  a 
methodical  manner  upon  a  human  body,  and  usually 
with  instruments,  with  a  view  to  restore  soundness 
or  health,  as  in  amputation,  lithotomy,  and  the  like. 

4.  To  act ;  to  have  agency  ;  to  produce  any  effect. 
OP'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  effect ;  to  produce  by  agency. 

The  same  cause  would  operate  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  stock. 

Hamilton. 
[This  use  is  not  frequent,  and  can  hardly  be  saiil  to 
be  well  authorized.] 
OP-E-RAT'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  opera  ;  re- 
OP-E-RAT'ie-AL,  \      sembling   the    opera ;    a    word 

used  by  musicians.  Busby. 

OP'ER-A-TING,    ppr.      Acting;    exerting  agency   or 

power ;  performing  some  manual  act  in  surgery. 
OP-ER-A'TION,  n.  '  [L.  operatic] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating ;  agency  ;  the 
exertion  of  power,  physical,  mechanical,  or  moral. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  operation, 
can  never  attain  to  perfection.  Dry'len. 

The  pain  anil  sickness  caused  by  manna  are  the  effects  ot  its  op. 
erution  on  the  stomach.  Locke. 

So  we  speak  of  the  operation  of  motives,  reasons, 
or  arguments,  on  the  mind,  the  operation  of  catis- 

2.  Action ;  effect.  [es,  &c. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.  Heylin. 

3.  Process  ;  manipulation  ;  series  of  acts  in  exper- 
iments ;  as  in  chemistry  or  metallurgy. 

4.  In  surgery,  any  methodical  action  of  the  hand, 
or  of  the  hand  with  instruments,  on  the  human 
body,  with  a  view  to  heal  a  part  diseased,  fractured, 
or  dislocated,  as  in  amputation,  &.c. 

5.  Action  or  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet;  as, 
military  or  naval  operations. 

6.  Movements  of  machinery. 

7.  Movements  of  anv  physical  bodv. 
OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  acting  ;  ex- 
erting force,  physical  or  moral ;  having  or  exerting 
agency  ;  active  in  the  production  of  effects. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  active,  and  oncmftu«, 

so  litr  as  prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. 

It  hold3  in  all  operative  principles,  especially  in  morality.  South. 

2.  Efficacious  ;  producing  the  effect. 
OP'ER-A-TIVE,  n.     A  laboring  man;  a  laborer,  arti- 
san, or  workman  in  manufactories. 
OP'ER-A-TOR,  n.    He  or  that  which  operates  ;  he  or 
that  which  produces  an  effect. 

2.  In  surgery,  the  person  who  performs  some  act 
upon  the  human  body  by  means  of  the  hand,  or  with 
instruments  ;  as,  a  skillful  operator. 
OPER'€U-LATE,       \  a.     [L.  operculatus,  from  opcrio, 
O-PER'GU-LA-TED,  j      to  cover.] 

In  botany,  having  a  lid  or  cover,  as  a  capsule. 

Jrlartyn. 
O-PER'CU-LI-FORM,  a.     [L.    operculum,  a   lid,"  and 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover.  Say. 

O-PER'OU-LUM,  n.  [L.,  a  lid  or  cover.]    Particularly, 

1.  In  botany,  the  lid  of  a  pitcher-form  leaf. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  seed-vessel  of  certain  moss- 
like plants. 
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3.  In  concliology,  the  horny  or  stony  piece  with 
which  the  animal  of  a  univalve  closes  its  shell  on 
retracting  itself. 

4.  In  ichthyology,  the  apparatus  supported  by  bones 
which  protects  the  gills  of  fishes.  Brande. 

0P-ER-6SE',  a.     [L.  operosus,  from  opera,  operor.] 
Laborious  ;  attended  with  labor ;  tedious. 

Burnet 
OP-ER-OSE'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  laborious. 

More, 
OP-ER-OS'I-TY,  ™.    Laboriousness.     [Not  used.] 
OPE'TIDE,  n.    [ope  and  tide.]    The  ancient  time  of 
marriage,  from  Epiphany  to  Ash-Wednesday. 

Bp.  Hall. 
OPH'I-CLETDE,  n.     [Gr.  o0tc  and  a«s.J 

The  largest  brass  wind  instrument  of  the  trumpet 
kind,  used  in  the  orchestra.    It  has  a  compass  of 
three  octaves. 
O-PHID'I-AN,  (-fid'e-an,)  n.     [Gr.  o0ic,  a  serpent.] 
An  animal  of  the  serpent  kind,  as  the  boa,  rat- 
tlesnake, adder,  and  viper.      The  order  is  called 
Ophidia. 
O-PHID'I-AN,  a.     [Gr.  oipic,  a  serpent.] 

Pertaining  to  serpents  ;   designating  an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  fins. 
O-PHID'I-ON,  n.     [Gr.,  from  o0tc,  a  serpent.] 

A  fish  of  the  anguilliform  kind,  resembling  the 
common  eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and  of  a 
paler  color;  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

oIpHi&Loe^AL,  i  "■  Pertainine t0  ophio,ogy- 

0-PHI-OL'0-GlST,rc.    One  versed  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  serpents. 
O-PHI-OL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  oaitc,  serpent,  and  Aoyoj, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  ser- 
pents, or  which  arranges  and  describes  the  several 
kinds.  Ed.  En  eye. 

6'PHI-O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  ochtc,  a  serpent,  and  uav- 
rsia,  divination.] 

In  antiquity,  the  art  of  divining  or  predicting  events 
by  serpents,  as  by  their  manner  of  eating  or  by  their 
coils.  Eneyc. 

O-PHI-O-MORPH'OUS,   a.      [Gr.   o0iS   and    uopipn, 
form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Ray. 

O-PHI-OPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  o<j>ic,  a  serpent,  and 
0a)  «,  to  eat.] 
Eating  or  feeding  on  serpents.  Brown. 

6'PHTTE,  a.     [Gr.  onjij,  a  serpent.] 

Pertaining  to  a  serpent.  Holwell. 

O'PHfTE,  n.    [Gr.  iiiftis,  a  serpent,  whence  otpirns,  a 
stone  spotted  like  a  serpent.] 

Green  porphyry,  or  serpentine  ;  a  variety  of  green- 
stone of  a  dusky  green  color  of  different  shades, 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  lighter  green ;  in  other 
words,  containing  greenish-white  crystals  of  feldspar. 

Cleaveland. 
C'PHITES,  n.  pi.     One  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the 
second  century,  who  paid  worship  to  a  serpent. 

Murdoch. 
OPH-I-U/€HUS,  7t.    [Gr.  u(piovx«SS  otpts,  a  serpent, 
and  £\o>,  to  have.] 
A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
OPH-THAL'MI-A.     See  Ophthalmv.  [Milton. 

OPH-THAL'Mie,  (of-thal'mik,)  a.  [See Ophthalmv.] 

Pertaining  to  the  eye. 
OPH-THAL-MOS'CO-PY,  n.    [Gr.  otpOaXuos,  the  eye, 
and  o-KOnro},  to  view.] 

A  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces  the 
knowledge  of  a  man's  temper  and  manner  from  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes.  Encyc. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  oph- 
thalmotomy. 
OPH-THAL-MO-TOL'O-GY,  n.    Science  of  ophthal- 
mia, or  a  treatise  on  it.  Med.  Journ. 
OPH'THAL-MY,  (of'thal-me,)  n.    [Gr.  o00aAjiia,  from 
o00aX/ios,  the  eye.] 
Inflammation  of  the  eye  or  its  appendages.    Oood. 
O'PI-ATE,  n.     [from  opium.]     Primarily,  a  medicine 
of  a  thicker  consistence  than  sirup,  prepared  with 
opium.  Encyc. 
A  soft  electuary. 

Electuaries  when  soft  are  called  opiata.  Parr. 

But  in  modern  usage,  generally, 

2.  Any  medicine  that  contains  opium,  and  has  the 
quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  repose ;  a  narcotic. 

Encyc. 

3.  That  which  induces  rest  or  inaction ;  that 
which  quiets  uneasiness. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  Bentley. 

O'PI-ATE,  a.    Inducing  sleep;  soporiferous  ;  somnif- 
erous ;  narcotic.  Bacon. 
2.  Causing  rest  or  inaction.                          Milton. 
5'PI-A-TED,  a.    Mixed  with  opiates  ;  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opiates. 
O-PIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ops,  opis,  and  fero.] 

B  inging  help. 
OP'I-FICE,  n.     [L.  opijicium.]     Workmanship. 
O-PIF'I-CER,  n.     [L.  opifex;  opus,   work,  and  facio, 
to  do.] 

One  who  performs  any  work.  [JVot  used.]   Bentley. 
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O-PIN'A-BLE,  a      [L.  opinor.] 

That  may  be  thought.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

OP-I-Na'TION,  n.    Act  of  thinking ;  opinion.     [Not 
used.]  Diet. 

O-PIN'A-TIVE,  a.    Stiff  in  opinion.     [Not  used.] 

Burton. 

OP-I-NA'TOR,  n.     One  fond  of  his  own  opinions  ; 
one  who  holds  an  opinion.     [Not  in  use.]     Olanville. 

O-PINE',  v.  i.     [L.  opinor.] 

To  think  ;  to  suppose.    [Obsolete  or  quaint.]  Soutk. 

O-PfN'ED,  pp.     Thought;  conceived.     [Obs.] 

O-PlN'ER,  n.    One  who  thinks  or  holds  an  opinion. 
[  Obs.]  Taylor. 

O-PIN-IAS'TER,        ) 

O-PIN-IAS'TROUS,  S  a.     [Fr.  opiniatre.] 

O-PIN-IA'TRE,  J 

Unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinion,  or  stiff  in 
adhering  to  it.     [Obs.]  Ralegh. 

O-PIN'IaTE,  (o-pin'yate,)  v.  t.     To  msmtain  one's 
opinion  with  obstinacy.     [Ofo.]  Barrow. 

O-PIN'Ia-TED,  a.     Unduly  attached  to  one's  own 
opinions.  Shenstone. 

O-PIN-Ia'TER,   )  a.    Stiff  in  opinion  :  obstinate. 

O-PIN-I-A'TRE,  \  Barrow. 

O-PIN'IA-TIVE,  a.    Very  stiff  in  adherence  to  pre- 
conceived notions.  Sandys. 
2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved.                         Olanville. 

O-PIN'IA-TIVE-NESS,  7t.    Undue  stiffness  in  opin- 
ion. Ralegh. 

O-PIN-IA'TOR,  )  n.    One  unduly  attached  to  his  own 

O-PIN-IA'TRE,  ,      opinion.     [Obs.] 

O-PIN'IA-TRY,    n.       Unreasonable     attachment    to 
one's  own  notions;  obstinacy  in  opinions.     [Obs.] 

Brown. 

O-PIN'ING,  ppr.     Thinking.     [Obs.] 

O-PlN'ING,  n.     Opinion  ;  notion.     [Obs.]      Taylor. 

O-PIN'ION,  (o-pin'yun,)  n.  -f  [Fr.  id. ;  L.  opinio,  from 

— £ 

opinor,  to  think,  Gr.  enivocco,  or  Ar.   ,  _j]  abana,  to 

think,  to  suspect.    The  primary  sense  is  to  set,  to  fix 
in  the  mind,  as  in  L.  suppono.] 

1.  The  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  any 
proposition,  statement,  theory,  or  event,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  is  supported  by  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence that  renders  it  probable,  but  does  not  produce 
absolute  knowledge  or  certainty.  It  has  been  a  re- 
ceived opinion  that  all  matter  is  comprised  in  four 
elements.  This  opinion  is  proved  by  many  discov- 
eries to  be  false.  From  circumstances  we  form  opin- 
ions respecting  future  events. 

Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  so  far  gained 
by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it  rather  inclines  to  one  per- 
suasion than  to  another,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  uncer- 
tainly or  doubting.  Hale. 

2.  The  judgment  or  sentiments  which  the  mind 
forms  of  persons  or  their  qualities.  We  speak  of  a 
good  opinion,  a  favorable  opinion,  a  bad  opinion,  a  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  public  or  general  opinion,  &c. 

Friendship  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  friend.  South. 

3.  Settled  judgment  or  persuasion;  as,  religious 
opinions  ;  political  opinion. 

4.  Favorable  judgment ;  estimation. 

In  actions  of  arms,  stria II  matters  are  of  great  moment,  especially 
when  they  serve  to  raise  an  opinion  of  commanders. 

Hayward. 
However,  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  things.  Bacon. 

O-PIN'ION,  v.  t.     To  think.     [Not-Used.]       Brown. 

O-PIN'ION-ATE,       j  a.     Stiff  in  opinion  ;    firmly  or 

O-PIN'ION-A-TED,  j      unduly  adhering  to  one's  own 
opinion  ;  obstinate  in  opinion.  Bedell. 

O-PIN'ION-ATE-LY,  adv.    Obstinately  ;  conceitedly. 

Feltham. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE,  a.     Fond   of  preconceived  no- 
tions ;  unduly  attached  to  one's  own  opinions. 

Burnet. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     With  undue  fondness 
for  one's  own  opinions  ;  stubbornly. 

O-PIN'ION-A-TIVE-NESS,    7i.       Excessive    attach- 
ment to  one's  own  opinions  ;  obstinacy  in  opinion. 

O-PIN'ION -£D,  a.     Attached  to  particular  opinions; 
conceited.  South. 

O-PIN'ION-IST,  re.    One  fond  of  his  own  notions,  or 
one  unduly  attached  to  his  own  opinions.     Olanville. 

O-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.     [L.  opiparus.]     Sumptuous.   Diet. 

O-PIP'A-ROUS-LY,  adv.     Sumptuously  ;  abundantly. 

O-PIS'THO-DOME,  n.     [Gr.  ojno-flioc,  that  is  behind, 
and  Snaoc,  house.] 

In  Greece,  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  temple,  for 
containing  its  treasures.  Smith's  Diet. 

O-PIT-TT-LA'TION,  „.     Help.     [Not  used.] 

O'PI-UM,  re.  *  [L.  opium  :  Gr.  oitiov,  from  orroc,  juice.] 
Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  or  somniferous  poppy,  with  which  the  fields 
in  Asia  Minor  are  sown,  as  ours  are  with  wheat  and 
rye.  It  flows  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of 
the  plant,  and  the  best  flows  from  the  first  incision. 
It  is  imported  into  Europe  and  America  chiefly  from 
the  Levant.  It  is  brought  in  cakes  or  masses  weigh- 
ing from  eight  ounces  to  a  pound.  It  is  heavy,  of  a 
dense  texture,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  not  per- 
fectly dry,  but  easily  receiving  an  impression  from 
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the  finger;  it  has  a  faint  smell,  and  its  taste  is  bitter 
and  acrid.    Opium  is  of  great  use  as  a  medicine. 

O'PLE-TREE,  re.     [L.  opulus.]  [Brande.     Ure. 

The  witch-hazel.     [Obs.]  Ainsroorth. 

O-PO-BAL'SAM,  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  ottos,  juice,  and  L.  bal- 
samum.] 

The  balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  It  has  a  yellowish 
or  greenish-yellow  color,  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  an  acidulous,  fragrant  smell.  It  is  held  in 
esteem  as  a  medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic.  The  shrub  or  tree  producing  this  bal- 
sam is  Balsamodendron  Gileadense,  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix.  Encyc. 

O-PO-DEL'DOe,  n.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Mindererus  ;  but,  in  modern 
usage, 

2.  A  saponaceous  camphorated  liniment ;  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  ardent  spirits,  with  the  addition  of 
camphor  and  essential  oils.  Nicholson. 

O-POP'A-NAX,  re.  [L. ;  Gr.  onos,  juice,  and  rramf ,  a 
plant.] 

An  inspissated  juice  of  a  tolerably  firm  texture, 
brought  in  loose  granules  or  drops,  sometimes  in 
larger  masses.  This  substance  on  the  outside  is  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  with  specks  of  white,  and  within 
of  a  dusky-yellow  or  whitish  color.  It  has  a  strong 
smell  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Opopanax  Chiro- 
nium,  and  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  In- 
dies. Encyc.     Parr. 

O-POS'SUM,  re.*  [This  name  is  pronounced  possum, 
which  perhaps  may  be  its  true  orthography.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Didelphis, 
a  genus  of  marsupiate,  carnivorous  mammals.  One 
species  only  of  seventeen  inhabits  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  six  species  whose  females 
have  an  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  they  protect 
and  carry  their  young.  The  Didelphis  Virginiana  has 
a  prehensile  tail  by  which  it  easily  suspends  itself. 

OP'PI-DAN,  7t.  [L.  oppidanus,  from  oppidum,  a  city  or 
town.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.     [Not  used.]   Wood. 

2.  An  appellation  given  to  those  students  of  Eton 
school,  in  England,  who  board  in  the  town. 

Rich.  Diet. 
OP'PI-DAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  town.     [Not  used.] 

Howell. 
OP-PIG'NER-ATE,   v.  t.     [L.  oppignero ;  ob  and  pig- 
ncro,  to  pledge,  from  pignus,  pledge.] 

To  pledge  ;  to  pawn.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

OP'PI-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  oppilo  :  ob  and  pilo,  to  drive.] 

To  crowd  together  ;  to  fill  with  obstructions. 
OP'PI-LA-TED,  pp.     Crowded  together. 
OP'PI-LA-TING.  ppr.    Filling  with  obstructions. 
OP-PI-LA'TION,  re.    The  act  of  filling  or  crowding 
together;  a  stopping  by  redundant  matter;  obstruc- 
tions, particularly  in  the  lower  intestines. 

Encyc.     Harvey. 
OP'PI-LA-TIVE,  o.     [Fr.  oppilatif.] 

Obstructive.  Sherwood. 

OP-PLET'ED,  a.     [L.  oppletus.] 

FHIed  ;  crowded.     [Not  in  use.] 
OP-PoNE',  v.  t.     [h.  oppono ;  ob  and  pono,  to  put.] 

To  oppose.     [Not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

OP-PO'NEN-CY,  71.  [See  Opponent.]  The  opening 
of  an  academical  disputation  ;  the  proposition  of  ob- 
jections to  a  tenet ;  an  exercise  for  a  degree.  [I  be- 
lievej  not  used  in  America.]  Todd. 

OP-Po'NENT,  a.     [L.  opponens,  oppono:  ob  and  pono, 
to  set,  put,  c    lay,  that  is,  to  thrust  against ;  Heb. 
Syr.  Ch.  and  \i.  n:2,  to  build,  that  is,  to  set,  to  found, 
~L.  fundo.] 
That  opposes,  opposite  ;  adverse.  Prior. 

OP-Po'NENT,  re.tOne  that  opposes  ;  particularly,  one 
that  opposes  in  controversy,  disputation,  or  argument. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  person  that  begins  a 
dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a  tenet  or  doctrine, 
and  is  correlative  to  Defendant  or  Respondent. 
In  common  usage,  however,  it  is  applicable  to  either 
party  in  a  controversy,  denoting  any  person  who  op- 
poses another  or  his  cause.  Opponent  may  sometimes 
be  used  for  adversary,  and  for  antagonist,  but  not  with 
strict  propriety,  as  the  word  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply enmity  nor  bodily  strife.  Nor  is  it  well  used  in 
the  sense  of  rival  or  competitor. 
[Op'po-nent  is  incorrect.] 
OP-POR-TONE',  a.  [L.  opportunus  ;  ob  and  porto,  to 
bear,  or  bring  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  fero,  or  por- 
to, to  bear.  The  sense  of  the  verb  opporto  would  be, 
to  bring  to  or  upon.  (See  Import,  Importune.)  In 
this  and  all  words  of  like  signification,  the  primary 
sense  is,  to  fall,  come,  or  bring  to.  See  Luck,  For- 
tune, Season.] 

Properly,  having  come  or  being  present  at  a  proper 
time ;  hence,  seasonable  ;  timely  ;  well  timed.  It 
agrees  with  Seasonable  rather  than  with  Conveni- 
ent, though  the  sense  of  the  latter  may  be  included 
in  it. 

Perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighboring  arms, 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.  MilUm. 

OP-POR-TtjNE'LY,  adv.  Seasonably ;  at  a  time  fa- 
vorable for  the  purpose.    It  has  been  applied  to  place, 
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as  well  a9  to  time,  but  its  proper  application  is  to  time, 
and  hence  it  accords  with  Seasonably,  rather  than 
with  Conveniently, 

OP-POR-TONE'NESS,  n.    In  seasonable  time. 

OP-POR-TO'NI-TY,  «  t  [L.  opportunity.] 

1.  Fit  or  convenient  time  ;  a  time  favorable  for  the 
purpose  ;  suitable  time  combined  with  other  favora- 
ble circumstances.  Suitableness  of  time  is  the  pre- 
dominant signification,  but  it  includes  generally  cir- 
cumstances of  place  and  other  conveniences  adapted 
to  the  end  desired. 

A  wise  man  wilt  make  more  cpportuniuCB  than  he  finds.  Bacon. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  cloud  descend.  Brown. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Alterbury. 

2.  Convenient  means.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
sending  the  letter,  or  no  opportunity  to  send  it.  Op- 
portunities ritrelv  occur,  or  frequently  offer. 

OP-PoS'A-BLE,  "a.     That  may  or  can  be  opposed. 

OP-PoS'AL,  «.     Opposition.  '  [Not  used.]      Herbert. 

OP-PoSE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  opposer ;  ob  and  poser,  to  set ;  L. 
oppono,  opposui.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Fr.  poser, 
and  the  preterit  and  participle  passive  of  the  Latin 
verb  belong  to  pono.  The  change  of  n  into  s  is  un- 
usual. Two  different  verbs  may  be  used,  as  in  L. 
fero,  tuli.     See  Pose.] 

1.  To  set  against ;  to  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view 
to  counterbalance  or  countervail,  and  thus  to  hinder, 
defeat,  destroy,  or  prevent  effect  ;  as,  to  oppose  one 
argument  to  another. 


2.  To  act  against  ;  to  resist,  either  by  physical 
means,  by  arguments,  or  other  means.  The  army 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  hut  without  suc- 
cess. Several  members  of  the  house  strenuously  op- 
posed the  bill,  but  it  passed. 

3.  To  check  ;  to  resist  effectually.  The  army  was 
not  able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

4.  To  place  in  front;  to  set  opposite.  Sliak. 
5._To  act  against,  as  a  competitor. 

OP-PoSE',  v.  i.     To  act  adversely  ;  with  against ;  as, 
a  servant  opposed  against  the  act.   [Not  used.]   Shale. 
2.  To  object  or  act  against  in  controversy. 

Johnson. 
OP-PoS'.ED,  pp.    Set  in  opposition  ;  resisted. 

2.  a.  Being  in  opposition  in  principle  or  in  act ; 
adverse. 

Certain  characters  were  formerly  opposed  to  it.   Federalist,  Jay. 
OP-POSE'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  opposed  ;  irresistible. 

[Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

OP-PoS'ER,  n.  One  that  opposes ;  an  opponent  in 
party,  in  principle,  in  controversy,  or  argument.  We 
speak  of  the  opposcrs  of  public  measures  ;  the  oppos- 
ers  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  an  opposer  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  orthodoxy. 

2.  One  who  acts  in  opposition  ;  one  who  resists  ; 
as,  an  opposer  of  law,  or  of  the  execution  of  law. 

3.  An  antagonist;  an  adversary;  an  enemy;  a 
rival. 

OP-PoS'ING,  pjjr.  or  a.     Acting  against ;  resisting. 
OP'PO-SITE,  (-zit,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  oppositus.] 

1.  Standing  or  situated  in  front ;  facing  ;  as,  an 
edifice  opposite  to  the  Exchange.  Brooklyn  lies  oppo- 
site to  New  York,  or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver. 

2.  Adverse  ;  repugnant. 

Novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another  sort  of  pleas- 
ure opposite  to  that  designed  in  an  epic  poem.       Dryden. 

3.  Contrary  ;  as,  words  of  opposite  significations  ; 
opposite  terms  The  medicine  had  an  effect  opposite 
to  what  was  expected. 

OP'PO-SITE,  (-zit,)  n.    An  opponent ;  an  adversary  ; 

an  enemy  ;  an  antagonist.  Shale.     Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  opposed  or  contrary. 

OP'PO-SITE-LY,  ado.    In  front ;  in  a  situation  to  face 

each  other.  Qreio. 

2.  Adversely;  against  each  other. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow.  May. 

OP'PO-SITE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  opposite 
or  contrary. 

OP-rOS-I-f  I-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  oppositus  and  foli- 
um, a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  opposite  to  the  leaf;  as,  an  oppositifolious 
peduncle.  'Lee. 

OP-PO-SI"TION,  (op-po-zish'un,)  n.     [L.  oppasitio.] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  else;  a  stand- 
ing over  against ;  as,  the  opposition  of  two  mountains 
or  buildings. 

2.  The  act  of  opposing  ;  attempt  to  check,  restrain, 
or  defeat.  He  makes  opposition  to  the  measure  ;  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition.  Will  any  opposition 
be  made  to  the  suit,  to  the  claim  or  demand  ? 

3.  Obstacle.  The.  river  meets  with  no  opposition 
in  its  course  to  the  ocean. 

4.  Resistance  ;  as,  the  opposition  of  enemies.  Vir- 
tue will  break  through  all  opposition. 

5.  Contrariety  ;  repugnance  in  principle  ;  as,  the 
opposition  of  the  heart  to  the  lJlws  of  God. 

6.  Contrariety  of  interests,  measures,  or  designs. 
The  two  parties  are  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

7.  Contrariety  or  diversity  of  meaning;  as,  one 
term  used  in  opposition  to  another. 

8    Contradiction  ;  inconsistency.  Locke. 


OPT 

9.  The  collective  body  of  opposers  ;  in  England, 
the  party  in  parliament  which  opposes  the  ministry  ; 
in  America,  the  party  that  opposes  the  existing  admin- 
istration. 

10.  In  astronomy,  the  situation  of  two  heavenly 
bodies,  when  distant  from  each  other  180°. 

OP-PO-SI"TION-IST,  n.     One   that  belongs  to  the 

party  opposing  the  administration. 
OP-POS'I-TIVE,  a.     That  may  be  put  in  opposition. 

Hall. 
OP-PRESS',   v.  t.     [Fr.  oppressor;  L.  oppressus,  from 

opprimo  ;  ob  and  premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  load  or  burden  with  unreasonable  imposi- 
tions ;  to  treat  with  unjust  severity,  rigor,  or  hard- 
ship ;  as,  to  oppress  a  nation  with  taxes  or  contribu- 
tions ;  to  oppress  one  by  compelling  him  to  perform 
unreasonable  service. 

2.  To  overpower ;  to  overburden  ;  as,  to  be  op- 
pressed with  grief. 

3.  To  sit  or  lie  heavy  on  ;  as,  excess  of  food  op- 
presses the  stomach. 

OP-PRESS'SI),  (op-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Burdened  with 
unreasonable  impositions  ;  overpowered  ;  overbur- 
dened ;  depressed. 

OP-PRESS'ING,  ppr.     Overburdening. 

OP-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  oppress- 
ing ;  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  burdens,  either 
in  taxes  or  services  ;  cruelty  ;  severity. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed  or  overburdened  ; 
misery.  Shak. 

The  Lord  —  saw  the  oppression  of  Israel.  —  2  Kings  xiii. 

3.  Hardship  ;  calamity.  '  Addison. 

4.  Depression  ;  dullness  of  spirits  ;  lassitude  of 
body.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  A  sense  of  heaviness  or  weight  in  the  breast,  &c. 
OP-PRESS'IVE,  a.      Unreasonably  burdensome  ;  un- 
justly   severe;  as,  oppressive   taxes;    oppressive  ex- 
actions of  service. 

2.  Tyrannical  ;  as,  an  oppressive  government. 

3.  Heavy  ;  overpowering  ;  overwhelming  ;  as,  op- 
pressive grief  or  woe. 

OP  PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  oppress; 
with  unreasonable  severity.  Burke. 

OP-PRESS'IVE-NESS,  «.  The  quality  of  being  op- 
pressive. 

OP-PRESS'OR,  n.  One  that  oppresses  ;  one  that  im- 
poses unjust  burdens  on  others;  one  that  harasses 
others  with  unjust  laws  or  unreasonable  severity. 

Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  to  punish 
the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  blessing.  Swift. 

OP-PRo'BRI-OUS,  a.  [See  Opprorrium.]  Reproach- 
ful and  contemptuous  ;  scurrilous ;  as,  opprobrious 
language  ;  opprobrious  words  or  terms. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy  ;  despised  ;  rendered  hate- 
ful ;  as,  an  opprobrious  name.  Milton.     Daniel. 
OP-PRo'BRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  reproach  mingled 

with  contempt ;  scurrilously.  Shall. 

OP-PRO'BRI-OUS-NESS,  n.      Reproachfulness  min- 
gled with  contempt;  scurrility. 
OP-PRO'BRI-U.M,  n.     [L.  ob  and  probrum,  disgrace.] 

Reproach  mingled  with  contempt  or  disdain. 
OP-PRO'BRY,  ?i.     Opprobrium.     [Not  used.] 
OP-PuGN',   (op-pune',)    v.  t.     [L.    oppugno ;    ob   and 
pugno,  to  light,  from  pugnus,  the  nstrSp.  puno,  Fr. 
poing.] 

To  attack  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they  could  not  but 
conceive  (lid  opjmgn  the  rights  of  parliament.     Clarendon. 

[It  is  never  used  in  the  literal  sense,  to  fight.] 
OP-PUG'NAN-CY,  7i.     Opposition;  resistance.     Shak. 
OP-PUG'NANT,  a.     Opposing  ;  resisting. 
OP-PUG-NA'TION,  n.     Opposition  ;  resistance.    Hall. 
OP-PuGN'/oD,  (op-pund',)  pp.    Opposed  ;  resisted. 
OP-POGN'ER,  (op-pun'er',)  7i.      One  who  opposes  or 

attacks  ;  that  which  opposes.  Boyle. 

OP-POGN'ING,    (op-pun'ing,)  ppr.      Attacking ;    op- 
posing. 
OP-SIM'A-THY,  7i.     [Gr.  o^ipaieta;    oxpe,  late,  and 
uuvSafo*,  to  learn.] 

Late  education ;  education  late  in  life.  [Little 
used.]  Hales. 

OP-SI-OM'E-TER,  7i.     [Gr.  oxljtc  and  uerpov.] 

An   instrument  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the 
limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different  individuals,  and 
from  that  to  determine  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  ne- 
cessary to  correct  imperfect  sight.  Brande. 
OP-SO-NA'TiON,  7i.     [L.  obsono,  to  cater.] 

A  catering  ;  a  buying  of  provisions.     [Arot  used.] 
OP'TA-BLE,  a.     [L.  optubilis,  from  opto,  to  desire.] 

Desirable.     [Not  used.] 
OP'TATE.  v.  •     [L.  opto.]    To  choose;  to  wish  for; 

to  desire.  Cotorave. 

OP-TA'TION,  it.     [L.  optatio.] 

A  desiring;  the  expression  of  a  wish.     Peacham. 
OP'TA-TIVE,  a.     [L.  optativus,  from  opto,  to  desire. 
Expressing  desire  or  wish.     The  optative  mode,  in 
grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb  in  which  wish  or 
desire  is  expressed. 
OP'TA-TIVE,   n.     Something  to  be  desired.     [Little 

v.srd.]  Bacon. 

OP'TIG,  }  a.     [Gr.  wtirat    from  otttouiu,  to  see; 

OP'TIC-AL.  J      nty,  the  eye.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  vision  or  sight. 


OR 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  optics. 
Optic  angle,  is  the  angle  included  between  the  two 
rays  drawn  from  the  two  extreme  points  of  an  objec: 
to  the  center  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  also  called  vis 
ual  angle.  Hutton. 

Optic  axis,  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
eye  perpendicular  to  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 

Olmsted. 
OP'Tre,  n.     An  organ  of  sight.  Trumbull. 

OP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     By  optics  or  sight. 
OP-TI"CIAN,  (op-tish'an,)  n.    A  person  skilled  in  the 
science  of  optics.     [Little  used.]  Smith. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses  and  in- 
struments. Adams. 
OP'TICS,  H.     The  science  which  treats  of  light  and 

vision.  Brande. 

OP'TI-GRAPH,  71.  [G.  onropai,  to  see,  and  ypatpo), 
to  write.] 

A  telescope  made  for  the  purpose  of  copying  land- 
scapes. Edin.  Encyc. 
OP'TI-MA-CY,  71.     [L.   optimatcs,  grandees,  from  op- 
timus,  best.] 
The  body  of  nobles  ;  the  nobility.  Howell. 
OP-TI-MA'TES,  n.  pi.    [L.]    The  Roman   nobility; 

and  hence  a  nobility  in  general. 
OP'TI-Me,  «.     The  title  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
second  rank  of  honors,  immediately  after  the  wran- 
glers, in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.     They 
are  divided  into  senior  and  junior  uptimes. 
OP'TI-MISM,  n.     [L.  optimus,  best.] 

The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  every  thing  in  nature 
is  ordered  for  the  best  (  or  the  order  of  things  in  the 
universe  that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  most  good. 
The  true  and  amiable  philosophy  of  optimism.  Walsh. 

A  system  of  strict  optimism  may  be  the  real  system  in  both 
cases.  Paley. 

OP'TI-MrST,  7i.  One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  all 
events  are  ordered  for  the  best.  Stewart. 

OP-TIM'I-TY,  it.    The  state  of  being  best. 

OP'TION,  7i.  t  [L.  optio,  from  opto,  to  wish  or  de- 
sire.] 

1.  The  power  of  choosing  ;  the  right  of  choice  or 
election  ;  as,  the  archbishop's  option  in  collating  to  a 
vacant  benefice. 

There  is  an  option  left  to  the  United  Slates  of  America,  whether 
they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and 
miserable,  as  a  nation.  Washington. 

2.  The  power  of  wishing  ;  wish. 

3.  Choice  ;  election  ;  preference.  He  cught  not  to 
compiain  of  his  lot ;  it  was  his  own  option.  We 
leave  this  to  your  own  option. 

4.  In  the  stock  exchange,  a  percentage  paid  for  the 
"option  "  of  selling  or  of  buying  stock  at  a  certain 
price,  and  at  a  given  future  time.  Brande. 

OP'TION-AL,  a.     Left  to  one's  wish  or  choice;    de- 
pending on  choice  or  preference.     It  is  optional  with 
you  to  go  or  stay. 
2.  Leaving  something  to  choice. 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.     Blaclcslone. 

OP'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  privilege  of  choice. 
OP-TOM'E-TER,  n.     An   instrument   for   measuring 

the  limits  of  direct  vision.  Buchanan. 

OP'U-LENCE,  71.     [L.  opulentia,  from  opes,  wealth.] 
Wealth;   riches;    affluence.      [Opulenct  is  little 
used.]  Swift. 

OP'U-LENT,  a.     [L.  opulentus.] 

Wealthy  ;  rich  ;  affluent ;  having  a  large  estate  or 
property.  Bacon.     South. 

OP'U-LENT-LY,  adv.    Richly  ;    with  abundance  or 
0-PUS'€ULE,  7i.     [L.  opusculmn.]  [splendor. 

A  small  work.  Jones. 

O'PUS  OP-E-RA'TUM,  [L.,  the  thing  done.]  In 
theology,  an  expression  applied  to  the  mere  outward 
administration  of  a  sacrament  or  rite,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  in  all  cases  attended  with  a 
spiritual  effect.  Hook. 

OR,  a  termination  of  Latin  nouns,  is  a  contraction  of 
vir,  a  man,  or  from  the  same  radix.  The  same  word, 
vir,  is  in  our  mother  tongue,  iccr,  and  from  this  we 
have  the  English  termination  cr. 

It  denotes  an  agent,  as  in  actor,  creditor.  We  an- 
nex it  to  many  words  of  English  origin,  as  in  lessor; 
as  we  do  cr  to  words  of  Latin  and  Gr.  origin,  as  in 
astronomer,  laborer.  In  general,  or  is  annexed  to 
words  of  Latin,  and  cr  to  those  of  English,  origin. 
OR,  conj.  [Sax.  other;  G.  odcr.  It  seems  that  or  is  a 
contraction  of  o(Arr.  "  Tell  us  by  what  auctoritie 
thou  doest  these  thynges.  Other  who  is  he  that 
gave  the  thys  auctoritc  ?  "  Tyndale's  New  Testament.] 
A  connective  that  marks' an  alternative.  "You 
may  read  or  may  write  ;  "  that  is,  you  may  do  one 
of  the  tilings  at  your  pleasure,  hut  not  both.  It  cor- 
responds to  cither.  You  may  either  ride  to  London, 
or  to  Windsor.  It  often  connects  a  series  of  words  or 
propositions,  presenting  a  choice  of  either.  He  may 
study  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity,  or  he  may  enter 
into  trade. 

Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  but  in  this  case 
it  expresses  an  alternative  with  the  foregoing  sen 
tence.     Matt.  vii.  and  ix. 
In  poetry,  or  is  sometimes  used  for  either 

For  lliv  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 

That  them  or  to  conceal  or  else  to  tell 

Is  equally  impossible.  Cavity 
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Or  is  often  used  to  express  an  alternative  of  terms, 
definitions,  or  explanations  of  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent words.  Thus  we  say,  a  thing  is  a  square,  or 
a  figure  under  four  equal  sides  and  angles. 

Or  ever.    In  this  phrase,  or  is  a  corruption  of  ere, 
Sax.  tere,  before  ;  that  is,  before  ever. 
OR,  in  heraldry,  gold.*[Fr.  or,  L.  aurum.]    [Expressed 
_  in  engraving  by  dots.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 
O'RA, n.     A  money  of  account  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, valued  in  the  Doomsday  Book  at  twenty  pence 
sterling.  P.  Cyc. 

OR'ACH,      )  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex,  some- 
OR'RACH,  j      times  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinage. 

Partington. 
Wild  orach  is  of  the  genus  Chenopodium. 
OR'A-GI.E,  (or'a-kl,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  oraculum,  from 
oro,  to  utter  ;  Sp.  oracnlo ;  It.  oracolo.] 

1.  Among  pagans,  the  answer  of  a  god,  or  some 
person  reputed  to  be  a  god,  to  an  inquiry  made  re- 
specting some  affair  of  importance,  usually  respect- 
ing some  future  event,  as  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise or  battle. 

2.  The  deity  who  gave,  or  was  supposed  to  give, 
answers  to  inquiries  ;  as,  the  Delphic  oracle. 

3.  The  place  where  the  answers  were  given. 

Brande. 

4.  Among  Christians,  oracles,  in  the  plural,  denotes 
the  communications,  revelations,  or  messages  deliv- 
ered by  God  to  prophets.  In  this  sense,  it  is  rarely 
used  in  the  singular ;  but  we  say,  the  oracles  of  God, 
divine  oracles,  meaning  the  Scriptures. 

5.  The  sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place  in  the  temple, 
in  which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
1  Kings  vi. 

6.  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained.  Pope. 

7.  Any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise,  whose 
determinations  are  not  disputed,  or  whose  opinions 
are  of  great  authority. 

8.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision  of  great  authority. 
OR'A  CLE,  v.  i.     To  utter  oracles.  Milton. 
O-RAC'U-LAR,     )   a.    Uttering  oracles  ;  as,  an  orac- 
O-RAC'li-LOUS,  j       ular  tongue. 

The  oraculous  seer.  Pope. 

2.  Grave  ;  venerable  ;  like  an  oracle ;  as,  an  orac- 
ular shade. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular  in  that  unadorned 
gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.  Pope. 

3.  Positive  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial  ;  as,  oracu- 
lous expressions  of  sentiments.  Glanville. 

4.  Obscure ;  ambiguous,  like  the  oracles  of  pagan 
deities.  King. 

O  RAC'U-LAR-LY,     \  adv.      In   the   manner  of  an 

O-RAC'U-LOUS-LY,  j       oracle.  Brown. 

2.  Authoritatively  ;  positively.  Burke. 

O-RAG'tJ-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  orac- 
ular. 

OR'AI-SON,  (or'e-zun,)  n.     [Fr.  oraison  ;  L.  oratio.] 
Prayer;  verbal  supplication,  or  oral  worship;  now 
written  Orison.  Shak.     Dryden. 

O'RAL,  a.     [Fr:,  from  L.  os,  oris,  the  mouth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  uttered  by  the  month,  or 
in  words;  spoken,  not  written;  as,  oral  traditions; 
oral  testimony  ;  oral  law.  Addison. 

O'RAL-LY,  ado.  By  mouth  ;  in  words,  without  writ- 
ing; as,  traditions  derived  orally  from  ancestors. 

OR'ANGE,  ?i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  aurantium ;  so  named 
from  aurum,  gold,  which  the  orange  resembles  in 
color ;  It.  arancio  ;  Sp.  naranjo  ;  Port,  laranja ;  D. 
eranje  ;  G.  orangc.~\ 

The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citrus  which  grows  in 
warm  climates.  The  fruit  is  round  and  depressed  ; 
it  has  a  rough  rind,  which,  when  ripe,  is  yellow. 
This  contains  a  vesicular  pulp  inclosed  in  nine  cells 
for  seeds.  The  tree  producing  oranges  grows  to  the 
hight  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  bears  the  same 
name. 

OR'ANGE,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orange;  of  the  color 
of  an  orange. 

OR'ANGE-aDE',  n.  A  drink  made  of  orange  juice, 
corresponding  to  lemonade  ;  orange  sherbet. 

Smart.     Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

OR'AN-GEAT,  (or'an-zhat,)  [Fr.]  Orange  peel  cov- 
ered with  candy. 
2.  Orangeade.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

OR'ANGE-eOL'OR-ED,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.  Having  the 
color  of  an  orange. 

OR'ANGE-MEN,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  an  Irish 
Protestant  society  which  was  suppressed  in  183G. 

OR'ANGE-MUSK,  n.     A  species  of  pear. 

OR' ANGE-PEEL,  n.  The  rind  of  an  orange  separated 
from  the  fruit. 

OR'AN-6ER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  orangerie.] 

A  place  for  raising  oranges ;  a  plantation  of  orange- 
trees. 

OR'ANGE-TAW'NY,  a.  Of  a  color  between  yellow 
and  brown.  Smart. 

OR'ANGE-TAW'NY,  n.  A  color  between  yellow 
and  brown.  Smart. 

OR'ANGE-WJFE,  n.     A  woman  that  sells  oranges. 

O-RANG'-OU-TANG',  »t.  *  [Orang  is  said  to  be  the 
Malay  for  man,  that  is,  reasonable  being,  and  outang 
is  said  to  be  the  Malay  of  wild,  that  is,  of  the  woods.] 


ORB 

A  quadrumanous  mammal,  the  Pythecus  Satyrus, 
or  Simia  Satyrus.  This  animal  seems  to  be  confinsd 
to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca.  It  approaches 
the  most  nearly  to  man  of  any  animal  of  its  tribe. 
It  is  utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  a  perfectly  erect 
posture.  Its  body  is  covered  with  coarse  hair  of  a 
brownish  red  color.  In  some  places  on  its  back  it  is 
six  inches  long,  and  on  its  arms  five  inches.  The 
hight  of  the  adult  animal  is  not  known.  A  single 
specimen  supposed  to  be  of  this  species  has  been 
killed,  which  measured  at  least  six  feet.  It  eats  both 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 

The  African  animal  resembling  it,  is  the  chim- 
panzee, {Simla  troglodytes,  or  Troglodytes  niger.) 

Cuvier. 
O-Ra'TION,  ?!.  t  [L.  oratio,  from  oro,  to  pray,  to  utter.] 

1.  A  speech  or  discourse  composed  according  to 
the  rules  of  oratory,  and  spoken  in  public.  Orations 
may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  ,  demonstrative,  de- 
liberative, and  judicial.  Encyc. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  an  oration  differs  from  a  ser- 
mon, from  an  argument  at  the  bar,  and  from  a  speech 
before  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  word  is  now 
applied  chiefly  to  discourses  pronounced  on  special 
occasions,  as  a  funeral  oration,  an  oration  on  some 
anniversary,  &c,  and  to  academic  declamations. 

3.  A  harangue  ;  a  public  speech  or  address. 
OR'A-TOlt,  n.     [D.]     A    public  speaker.     In  ancient 

Rome,  orators  were  advocates  for  clients  in  the  forum, 
and  before  the  senate  and  people.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  causes  of  importance  instead  of  the  com- 
mon patron.  Encyc. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  person  who  pronounces  a 
discourse  publicly  on  some  special  occasion,  as  on 
the  celebration  of  some  memorable  event. 

3.  An  eloquent  public  speaker  ;  a  speaker,  by  way 
of  eminence.  We  say,  a  man  writes  and  reasons 
well,  but  is  no  orator.  Lord  Chatham  was  an 
orator. 

4.  In  France,  a  speaker  in  debate  in  a  legislative 

5.  In  chancery,  a  petitioner.  [body. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  universities  in  England. 
OR-A-To'RI-AL,     )  a.    Pertaining  to  an  orator  or  to 
OR-A-TOR'I€-AL,  i       oratory  ;  rhetorical ;  becoming 

an  orator.  We  say,  a  man  has  many  oratorical 
flourishes,  or  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical  way. 

Watts. 

OR-A-To'RI-AL-LY,     \  adv.  In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

OR-A-TOR'I€-AL-LY,  j  Taylor. 

OR-A-To'RI-O,  ?t.  [It.]  A  sacred  musical  composi- 
tion, consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios, 
choruses,  &c.  The  subjects  are  mostly  taken  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  text  is  usually  in  a  dramatic 
form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  narrative.  Brande. 
2.  A  place  of  worship  ;  a  chapel. 

OR'A-TO-RY,  7i.     [Low  L.  oratorio,  from  orator.'] 

1.  The  art  of  speaking  well,  or  of  speaking  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  in  order  to  persuade. 
To  constitute  oratory,  the  speaking  must  be  just  and 
pertinent  to  the  subject  ;  it  must  be  methodical,  all 
parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in  due  order 
and  connection;  and  it  must  bo  embellished  with 
the  beauties  of  language  and  pronounced  with  elo- 
quence. Oratory  consists  of  four  parts,  invention, 
disposition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.    Encyc.     Cyc. 

2.  Exei'cise  of  eloquence.  Jlrhuthnot. 

3.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  close  apartment 
near  a  bed-chamber,  furnished  with  an  altar,  a  cru- 
cifix, &c,  for  private  devotions. 

4.  A  small  chapel  or  place  allotted  for  social  prayer. 

•  Hooker.      Taylor. 

Priests  of  the  oratory  ;  among  Roman  Catholics,  ec- 
clesiastical persons  living  in  community  without 
being  bound  by  any  special  vow.  Brande. 

OR'A  TRLX^'  i   "•     A  femaIe  orator.  Warner. 

ORB,  7i.  t  [l!  orbis;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  orbe.] 

1.  A  spherical  body  ;  as,  the  celestial  orbs. 

2.  In  old  astronomy,  a  hollow  globe  or  sphere. 

Brande. 

3.  A  wheel  ;  a  circular  body  that  revolves  or  rolls  ; 
as,  the  orbs  of  a  chariot.  Milton. 

4.  A  circle ;  a  sphere  defined  by  a  line ;  as,  he 
moves  in  a  larger  orb.  Holiday.     Shak. 

5.  A  circle  described  by  any  mundane  sphere  ;  an 
orbit.  Dryden. 

6.  Period  ;  revolution  of  time.  Shak. 

7.  The  eye.  Milton. 

8.  In  tactics,  the  circular  form  of  a  body  of  troops, 
or  a  circular  body  of  troops.  Encyc. 

The  ancient  astronomers  conceived  the  heavens 
as  consisting  of  several  vast  azure  transparent  orbs 
or  spheres  inclosing  one  another,  and  including  the 
bodies  of  the  planets.  Hutton. 

ORB,  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  circle.  Milton. 

OR'BATE,  77.     [L.  orbatus.] 

Bereaved  ;  fatherless  ;  childless. 
OR-Ba'TION,  77.     [L.  orbatio,  from  orbo,  to  bereave.] 
Privation   of  parents  or  children,  or  privation   in 
general.     [Nut  used.] 
ORR'ED,  a.    Round;  circular;  orbicular.  Shak. 

2.  Formed  into  a  circular  or  round  shape.  Milton. 

3.  Rounded  or  covered  on  the  exterior. 

The  wheels  were  orbed  with  ffold.  Addison. 


'  77.     [L.  orbitas.] 
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ORB'IC,  a.     Spherical.  Bacon. 

OR-  BICU-LAR,  a.    [Fr.  orbiculaire,  from  L.  orbiculus,'] 
Spherical ;  circular  ;  in  the  form  of  an  orb. 

Milton.    Addison. 

OR-BT€'II-LAR-LY,  adv.    Spherically. 

OR-BIC'U-LAR-NESS,  n.  Sphericity;  the  state  of 
being  orbicular. 

OR-BIC'U-LATE,      )  rT        ..,,.■, 

OR-BIC'IT-La-TED,  (   a-     l^- orbtcuUitus.] 

Made  or  being  in  the  form  of  an  orb.  In  botany, 
an  orbiculatc  or  orbicular  leaf  is  one  that  has  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  or  both  its  longitudinal  and 
transverse  diameters  equal.  Martyn. 

OR-BI€-U_-La'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  made  in 
the  form  of  an  orb.  More. 

ORB'ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  a  circle. 

ORB'IS,  )   7i.    A  fish  of  a  circular  form,  the  chceto- 

ORB'-FISH,  \  don  orbis  of  Gmelin,  inhabiting  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  covered  with  a  firm,  hard  skin,  full 
of  small  prickles,  but  is  destitute  of  scales.  It  is 
unfit  for  food.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

ORB'IT,  7i.  [Fr.  orbite ;  L.  orbita,  a  trace  or  track, 
from  orbis,  a  wheel.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  the  path  described  by  a  heavenly 
body  in  its  periodical  revolution  ;  as,  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter  or  Mercury.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  miles  in  diam- 
eter. The  orbit  of  the  moon  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  elliptical. 

2.  A  small  orb.     [Notjrroper.]  Young. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  cavity  in  which  the  eye  is  situ- 
ated. 

4.  In  ornithology,  the  skin  which  surrounds  the 
eye. 

ORB'IT-AL,      )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  orbit. 

ORB-IT'Q-AL,  j  Med.  Repos.    Hooper. 

[Orbital  is  the  preferable  word.] 

ORB'I-TTJDE, 

ORB'I-TY, 

Bereavement  by  loss  of  parents  or  children.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hall 

ORB'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  an  orb. 

ORB'Y,  a.    [from  orb.]    Resembling  an  orb.  Chapman 

ORG,  77.     [L.  area;  Gr.  opvya.] 

A  cetaceous  mammal  of  uncertain  and  unsettled 
character  ;  a  species  of  whale.  Drayton. 

The  Delphinus  orca  of  Linnseus  is  the  grampus. 

OR'CHAL, ) 

OR'CHEL,  \     See  Archil. 

OR'CHIL,   )  . 

OR'€HA-NET,  n.    A  plant,  Anchusa  tinctoria. 

Ainsworth. 

OR'CHARD,  ?i.  [Sax.  ortgeard  ;  Goth,  aurtigards ; 
Dan.  urtcgaard ;  Sw.  ortegard;  that  is,  wort-yard,  a 
yard  for  herbs.  The  Germans  call  it  baumgarten, 
tree-garden,  and  the  Dutch  boomgaard,  tree-yard. 
See  Yard.] 

An  inclosure  or  assemblage  of  fruit-trees.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  department  of  the  garden  appropri- 
ated to  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly  to  apple- 
trees.  In  America,  any  piece  of  land  set  with  apple- 
trees  is  called  an  orchard ;  and  orchards  are  usually 
cultivated  land,  being  either  grounds  for  mowing  or 
tillage.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  piece  of 
ground  planted  with  peach-trees,  is  called  a  peach-or- 
chard. But  in  most  cases,  t  believe  the  orchard  in 
both  countries  is  distinct  from  the  garden. 

OR'CHARD-ING,  n.    The  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Evelyn. 
2.  Orchards  in  general.  United  States. 

OR'CHARD-IST,  71.    One  that  cultivates  orchards. 

OR'GHES-TRA,  (or'kes-tra,)  e  n.     [L.  orchestra  ;   Gr. 

OR'GHES-TER,  (or'kes-ter,)  ?      opxnorpu,  from    op- 

OR'CHES-TRE,  (or'kes-ter,)  (  xi"Tuo,  a  dancer, 
from  opyeouai, t0  dance;  originally,  the  place  for  the 
chorus  of  dancers.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  theater  or  other  public  place  appro- 
priated to  the  musicians.  In  the  Grecian  theaters,  the 
orchestra  was  a  circular  level  space  between  the 
spectators  and  the  stage,  and  was  used  by  the  chorus 
for  its  evolutions  and  dances.  In  the  Roman  theaters, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  scene,  but  was  situated  in 
front  of  the  stage,  and  was  occupied  by  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  The  body  of  performers  in  the  orchestra. 

Busby. 
OR'GHES-TRAL,  a.     [Supra.]    Pertaining  to  an  or- 
chestra ;  suitable  for  or  performed  in  the  orchestra. 

Busby. 
OR-GHI-DA'CEOUS,  (or-ke-da'shus,)   a.     Pertaining 

to  that  sroup  of  plants  of  which  Orchis  is  the  type. 
OR-GHID'E-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  Pertaining  to  Orchis. 
OR'GHIS,  (or'kis,)  71.*  [L.  orchis;  Gr.  opytc.] 

A  genus  of  plants,  many  of  which  have  fragrant 
and  beautiful  flowers  of  singular  forms.       P.  Cyc. 
OR'CIN,  n.     A  crystallizable  coloring  matter  obtained 

from  a  species  of  lichen. 
ORD,  71.     [Sax.]     An  edge  or  point,  as  in  ordhelm. 

Ord  signifies  beginning,  as  in  ords  and  ends. 
ORDAIN',  v.  t.     [L.  ordino,  from  ordo,  order  ;  Fr.  or- 
donner ;  It.  ordinare;  Sp.  ordenar ;  Ir.  orduighim.] 
1.  Properly,  to  set;   to    establish   in    a   particular 
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office  or  order;  hence,  to  invest  witli  a  ministerial 
function  or  sacerdotal  power  ;  to  introduce  and  es- 
tablish or  settle  in  the  pastoral  office  with  the  custom- 
ary forms  and  solemnities  ;  as,  to  ordain  a  minister- 
of  tile  gospel.  In  America,  men  are  ordained  over  a 
particular  church  and  congregation,  or  as  evangelists 
without  the  charge  of  a  particular  church,  or  as  dea- 
cons in  the  Episcopal  church. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  decree. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eitrhth  month.  —  1  Kin^s  xii. 
As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life:  believed. —  Acts  xiii. 

'I'ht'  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death  and  place  ordained  lor  punishment. 

Dry  den. 

3.  To  set ;  te  establisfi ;  to  institute  ;  to  constitute. 

Mulmulius 
Ordained  our  laws.  Sliak. 

4.  To  set  apart  for  an  office  ;  to  appoint. 

Jesus  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him.  —  Mark  iii. 

5.  To  appoint ;  to  prepare. 

For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old.  —  Is.  xxx. 

OR-DXIN'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  appointed.      Hall. 

OR-DAIN'£D,  /)/;.  or  a.  Appointed;  instituted;  es- 
tablished ;  invested  with  ministerial  or  pastoral 
functions  ;  settled. 

OR-DaIN'ER,  re.  One  who  ordains,  appoints,  or  in- 
vests with  sacerdotal  powers. 

OR-DaIN'ING,  ppr.  Appointing;  establishing;  in- 
vesting with  sacerdotal  or  pastoral  functions. 

OR-DaIN'ING,  a.  That  ordains,  or  that  has  the 
right  or  power  to  ordain  ;  as,  tin  ordaining  council. 

OR-DaIN'MENT,  «.    The  act  of  ordaining.  Burke. 

OR'DE-AL,  n.  [Sax.  ordal  or  ordal  ;  G.  urtlieil ;  D. 
ordeel.  The  last  syllable  is  deal,  to  divide  or  distrib- 
ute. The  sense  of  the  prefix  is  less  obvious.  Wil- 
kins  supposes  or  to  signify  without,  as  in  some  Saxon 
words  it  has  that  sense,  and  ordeal  to  signify  without 
difference  or  distinction  of  persons,  entire  judgment. 
In  Saxon,  ord  signifies  origin,  cause,  beginning, 
prime.  In  G.  ur  signifies  prime,  very,  original;  ur- 
wort,  primitive  word.  In  Dutch, our  is  the  ear  ;  oorlog, 
war.  But  this  prefix  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
in  furlow,  (furlough  ;)  for,  in  G.  urlaub,  D.  oorlof, 
Dan.  orlov,  Sw.  orluf,  is  a  furiow,  and  this  indicates 
that  or  is  a  corruption  of  far  or  for.  In  Welsh,  this 
word  is  gordoi,  whicli  Owen  compounds  of  gov, 
high,  superior,  extreme,  above,  and  till,  reward,  re- 
quital ;  and  gordal  signifies  not  only  ordeal,  but  an 
over-payment,  a  making  satisfaction  over  and  above. 
Or,  then,  may  signify  out,  away,  and  in  ordeal  may 
denote  ultimate,  final.  But  the  real  sense  is  not  ob- 
vious. The  practice  of  ordeal,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  the  substances 
used  had  each  its  particular  presiding  deity,  that  had 
perfect  control  over  it.] 

1.  An  ancient  form  of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or 
innocence,  practiced  by  the  rude  nations  of  Europe, 
and  still  practiced  in  the  East  Indies.  In  England, 
the  'ordeal  was  of  two  sorts,  fire-ordeal  and  water-or- 
dcal;  the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of  higher 
rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  people.  Both  might 
be  performed  by  deputy,  but  the  principal  was  to  an- 
swer for  the  success  of  the  trial. 

Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  in  the 
nand  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  or  by  walking  barefoot 
and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot  plowshares,  laid 
lengthwise,  at  unequal  distances  ;  and  if  the  person 
escaped  unhurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  other- 
wise he  was  condemned  as  guilty. 

Water-ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  or  by 
casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond  of 
cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an  effort  to 
swim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt,  but  if  he  sunk  he 
was  acquitted. 

Both  in  England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  presided 
at  this  trial.  It  was  at  last  condemned  as  unlawful 
by  the  canon  law,  and  in  England  it  was  abolished 
by  an  ortler  in  council  of  Henry  III.       Blackstone. 

It  is  probable  our  proverbial  phrase,  to  go  through 
fire  and  water,  denoting  severe  trial  or  danger,  is  de- 
rived from  the  ordeal  ;  as  also  the  trial  of  witches  by 

2.  Severe  trial ;  accurate  scrutiny.  [water. 

OR'DER,  n.     [L.  ordo;  (qu.  Pers.  jsi,  radah,  order, 

series  ;)  Pr.  ordre  ;  It.  ordinc  ,'  Sp.  orden  ;  Sw.  Dan. 
G.  and  Russ.  id. ;  Ir.  ord;  but  all  from  the  Latin  ex- 
cept the  Persian.] 

1.  Regular  disposition  or  methodical  arrangement 
of  things  ;  a  word  of  extensive  application  ;  as,  the 
order  of  troops  on  parade  ;  the  order  of  books  in  a 
library  ;  the  order  of  proceedings  in  a  legislative  as- 
sembly.    Order  is  the  life  of  business. 

Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things.  Burke. 

2.  Proper  state  ;  as,  the  muskets  are  all  in  good 
order.  When  the  bodily  organs  are  in  order,  a  per- 
son is  in  health  ;  when  they  are  out  of  order,  he  is 
indisposed. 

3.  Atlherence  to  the  point  in  discussion,  according 
to  established  rules  of  debate  ;  as,  the  member  is  not 

'  in  order,  that  is,  he  wanders  from  the  question. 
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4.  Established  mode  of  proceeding.  The  motion 
is  not  in  order. 

5.  Regularity  ;  settled  motle  of  operation.  This 
fact  could  not  occur  in  the"  order  of  nature  ;  it  is 
against  the  natural  order  of  tilings. 

6.  Mandate  ;  precept ;  command  ;  authoritative  di- 
rection. I  have  received  an  order  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  general  gave  orders  to  march. 
There  is  an  order  of  council  to  issue  letters  of 
marque. 

7.  Rule  ;  regulation  ;  as,  the  rules  and  orders  of  a 
legislative  house. 

8.  Regular  government  or  discipline.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  society  that  gootl  order  should  be  observed. 
The  meeting  was  turbulent;  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  order. 

9.  Rank  ;  class  ;  division  of  men  ;  as,  the  order  of 
nobles;  the  order  of  priests  ;  the  higher  orders  of  so- 
ciety ;  men  of  the  lowest  order ;  order  of  knights  ; 
military  orders,  &c. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity;  as,  the  order  of  Bene- 
dictines. 

11.  A  division  of  natural  objects,  generally  inter- 
mediate between  class  and  genus.  The  classes,  in 
the  Linmean  artificial  system,  are  divided  into  or- 
ders, which  include  one  or  more  genera.  Linnaeus 
also  arranged  vegetables,  in  his  natural  system,  into 
groups  of  genera,  called  orders.  In  the  natural  sys- 
tem of  Jussieu,  orders  are  subdivisions  of  classes. 

12.  Measures  ;  care.  Take  some  order  for  the  safe- 
ty and  support  of  the  soldiers. 

Provide  ir.e  soldiers 
Whilst  I  take  order  tor  my  own  allairs.  Slialc. 

13.  In  rhetoric,  the  placing  of  words  and  members 
in  a  sentence  in  sucii  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to 
force  and  beauty  of  expression,  or  to  the  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  Encye. 

14.  The  title  of  certain  ancient  hooks  containing 
the  divine  office,  and  manner  of  its  performance. 

Encye. 

15.  In  architecture,  a  system  of  several  members, 
ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilas- 
ters ;  or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting 
parts  of  a  building,  especially  of  the  columns,  so  as 
to  form  one  beautiful  whole.  The  orders  are  five, 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compos- 
ite. The  ortler  consists  of  two  principal  members, 
the  column  and  the  entablature,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  principal  parts.  Those  of  the 
column  are  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ; 
these  of  the  entablature  are  the  architrave,  the 
frieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  hight  of  the  Tuscan 
column  is  14  modules  or  semidiameters  of  the  shaft 
at  the  bottom,  ami  that  of  the  entablature  3  1-2. 
The  hight  of  the  Doric  order  is  16  modules,  and  that 
of  the  entablature  nearly  4  ;  that  of  the  Ionic  is  18 
modules,  and  thai  of  the  entablature  4  2-3  ;  that  of 
the  Corinthian  order  is  20  modules,  and  that  of  the 
entablature  5.  The  hight  of  the  Composite  order 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Corinthian.  O  oilt. 

Ortler  of  the  day;  in  deliberative  assemblies,  the  par- 
ticular business  previously  assigned  for  the  day. 

In  order;  for  the  purpose;  to  the  end;  as  means 
to  an  end.  The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is 
of  the  greatest  use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

General  orders;  the  commands  or  notices  which  a 
military  commander-in-chief  issues  to  the  troops  un- 
der his  command. 

Holy  orders ;  in  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Christian 
ministry. 

ire  orders;  in  the  Episcopal  church,  ordained  ;  in  the 
sacred  office. 

To  take  orders ;  in  the  Episcopal  church,  to  be  or- 
dained ;  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry. 
OR'DER,  v.  t.  To  regulate  ;  to  methodize  ;  to  system- 
ize  ;  to  adjust ;  to  subject  to  system  in  management 
and  execution ;  as,  to  order  domestic  affairs  with 
prudence. 

2.  To  lead;  to  conduct;  to  subject  to  rules  or 
laws. 

To  him  that  orderedl   his  conversation   nright,  will  I  show  the 
salvation  of  God.  —  Ps.  1. 

3.  To  direct ;  to  command.  The  general  ordered 
his  troops  to  advance. 

4.  To  manage ;  to  treat. 

How  shall  we  order  the  child  ?  —  Judges  xiii. 

5.  To  ordain  ;  to  put  into  holy  orders. 

Co/re.  Prayer. 

6.  To  direct;  to  dispose  in  any  particular  manner. 

Order  my  slips  in  thy  word.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

OR'DER,  v.  i.     To  give  command  or  direction. 

Milton. 

OR'DER-£D,  pp.     Regulated  ;  methodi/.ed  ;  disposed  ; 
commanded  ;  managed. 

OR'DER-ER,  n.     One  that  gives  orders. 
2.  One  that  methodizes  or  regulates. 

OR'DER-ING,  ppr.      Regulating  ;  systemi/.ing  ;  com- 
manding; disposing. 

OR'DER-ING,  it.     Disposition;  distribution;  manage- 
ment.    2  Chron.  xxiv. 

OR'DER-LESS,  o.      Without  regularity  ;    disorderly  ; 
out  of  rule.  Shak. 


ORD 

OR'DER-LI-NESS,    n.      [from   orderly.]     Regularity; 
a  state  of  hieing  methodical. 
2.  The  state  of  being  orderly. 
OR'l)ER-LY,  a.     Methodical ;  regular.  Hooker. 

2.  Observant  of  order  or  method.  Chapman. 

3.  Well-regulated  ;  performed  in  good  order  ;  not 
tumultuous  ;  as,  an  orderly  march.  Clarendon. 

4.  According  to  established  method.  Hooker. 

5.  Not  unruly  ;  not  inclined  to  break  from  inclo- 
sures  ;  peaceable.     We  say,  cattle  are  orderly. 

6.  Being  on  duty  ;  as,  orderly  officer,  the  officer  of 
the  day.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

Orderly  book;  in  military  affairs,  a  book  for  every 
company,  in  which  the  sergeants  write  general  and 
regimental  orders.  C'rec. 

Orderly  sergeant;  a  military  officer  who  atiendson 
a  superior  officer. 
OR'DEll-LY,  adv.      Methodically;    according   to  due 

order;  regularly;  according  to  rule.  Shak. 

OR-DI-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     Capability  of  being  appoint- 
ed.    [Not  used.]  Bull. 
OR'DI-NA-BLE,  a.    Such  as  may  be  appointed.    [Not 

used.]  Hammond. 

OR'DI-N  AL.  a.     [L.  ordinalis  ;  Fr.  ordinal.] 

Noting  order;  as,  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c. 
OR'DI-NAL,  n.     A  number  noting  order. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  ordination  service,  as 
prescribed  in  the  English  church  Murdock. 

OR'DI-NANCE,  re.     [h.  ordinania;  Fr.  ordonnonce.] 

1.  A  rule  established  by  authority  ;  a  permanent 
rule  of  action.  An  ordinance  may  be  a  law  or  stat- 
ute of  sovereign  power.  In  this  sense  it  is  often-used 
in  the  Scriptures.  Ezod.  xv.  Num.  x.  Ezra  iii.  It 
may  also  signify  a  decree,  edict,  or  rescript,  and  the 
word  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  statutes  of 
parliament ;  but  these  are  usually  called  acts  or  laws. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  never  applied  to  the  acts  of 
Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislature. 

2.  Observance  commanded.  Taylor. 

3.  Appointment.  Shak. 

4.  Established  rite  or  ceremony.  Heb.  ix.  In  this 
sense,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  denomi- 
nated ordinances. 

5.  Ordinance,  a  cannon,  is  now  written  Ord- 
nance. 

OR'DI-NAND,  n.     One  about  to  be  ordained. 

OR'DI-NANT,  it.     One  who  ordains. 

OR'DI-NANT,  a.     [L.  ordinans.] 

Ordaining  ;  decreeing.     [No t  used.]  Shak 

OR'DI-NA-Ri-LY,  ado.  Primarily,  according  to  estab- 
lished rules  or  settled  method  ;  hence,  commonly  ; 
usually  ;  in  must  cases  ;  as,  a  winter  more  than  or- 
dinarily severe.  Olanotlte. 

OR'Ul-NA-RY,  a.t  [L.  ordinarius.] 

1.  According  to  established  order;  methodical; 
regular ;  customary  ;  as,  the  ordinary  forms  of  l>w 
or  justice.  Addison. 

2.  Common  ;  usual. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing.  Addition. 

3.  Of  common  rank  ;  not  distinguished  by  superi- 
or excellence  ;  as,  an  ordinary  reader;  men  of  ordi- 
nary judgment.  Honker. 

4.  Plain  ;  not  handsome  ;  as,  an  ordinary  woman  ; 
a  person  of  an  ordinary  form  ;  an  ordinary  face. 

5.  Inferior;  of  little  merit;  as,  the  book  is  an  or- 
dinary performance. 

6.  An  ordinary  seaman  is  one  not  expert  or  fully 
skilled,  and  hence  ranking  below  a  seaman. 

OR'DI-NA-RY,  it.  In  the  common  and  canon  law,  one 
who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical ;  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  In  Eng 
land,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  commonly  the  or 
dinary,  and  the  archbishop  is  the  ordinary  of  trie 
whole  province.  The  ordinary  of  assizes  and  ses- 
sions was  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  bishop  appointed 
to  give  malefactors  their  neck-verses.  The  ordinary 
of  Newgate  is  a  clergyman  who  attends  on  con- 
demned malefactors  to  prepare  them  for  death. 

Encyc.     Brandc. 

2.  Settled  establishment.  £  icon. 

3.  Regular  price  of  a  meal.  Sht  '■'. 

4.  A  place  of  eating  where  the  prices  are  settled. 

Swift. 

5.  In  the  navy,  the  establishment  of  the  shipping 
not  in  actual  service,  but  laid  up  under  the  charge  of 
officers.  Brande 

Inordinary;  in  actual  and  constant  service  ;  stat- 
edly attending  and  serving  ;  as,  a  physician  or  chap- 
Iain  ire  ordinary.  An  embassador  ire  ordinary,  is  one 
constantly  resident  at  a  foreign  court. 

OR'DI-NARY,  re.  In  heraldry,  a  portion  of  the  escutch- 
eon comprised  between  straight  or  other  lines.  It  is 
the  simplest  species  of  charge.  Brat  de. 

[They  are  divided  into  greater  ordinaries,  which  are 
the  pale,  the  bend,  the  fess,  the  chief,  the  cross,  I  he 
saltier,  the  chevron,  and  the  border  ;  and  lesser  ordi- 
naries, as  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  annulet,  the  lozenge, 
the  martlet,  &c.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

Oll'DI-NATE,  o.  t.     To  appoint.     [Not  used.] 

OR'DI-NATE,  a.     [L.  oruinatu.i  ] 

Regular;  methodical.  An  ordinate  figure  is  one 
whose  sides  and  angles  are  equal.  K"y- 
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OR'DI-NATE,  ».  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  any  point  in  a  curve  perpendicular  to  another 
straight  line  called  the  abscissa.  Bran.de. 

OR'Dl-NATE-LY,  adv.  In  a  regular,  methodical  man- 
ner. Skclton. 

OR-DINA'TION,  re.     [L.  ordinatio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  ordained  or  appointed  ;  es- 
tablished order  or  tendency  consequent  on  a  decree. 

Virtue  ami  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  lile  respectively.  Norris. 

2.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  the  act  of  conferring 
holy  orders  or  sacerdotal  power;  called  also  Conse- 
cration. Encyc. 

3.  In  the,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches, 
the  act  of  settling  or  establishing  a~  licensed  clergy- 
man over  a  church  and  congregation  with  pastoral 
charge  and  authority  ;  also,  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minister  of  the 
gospel,  without  the  charge  or  oversight  of  a  particu- 
lar church,  but  with  the  general  powers  of  an  evan- 
gelist, who  is  authorized  to  form  churches  and  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, wherever  he  may  be  called  to  officiate 

OR'DI-NA-TIVE,  a.     Directing  ;  giving  order. 

Cotgrave. 
OR'DI-NA-TOR,  re.     One  who  ordains  or  establishes. 

Baxter. 
ORD'NANCE,  re.     [from  ordinance.]     Cannon  or  great 

guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  ;  artillery. 
OR1 DON-NANCE,^  [Fr.]  In  the  arts,  the  disposition 

of  the  parts  either  in  regard  to  the  whole  piece  or  to 

the  several  parts.  Elmes. 

OR'DU.RE,  n.     [Fr.]     Dung;  excrements.         Shak. 
ORE,  re.     [Sax.  ore,  ora  ;  D.  erti ;  G.  en.     Gtu.  L.  as, 

avis,  brass  ;  Rabbinic,  "iiy/,  a  mineral.] 

1.  The  compound  of  a  metal  and  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  carbon,  called  its  min- 
eralizer,  by  which  its  properties  are  disguised  or  lost. 
Metals  found  free  from  such  combination,  and  exhib- 
iting naturally  their  appropriate  character,  are  not 
called  ores,  but  native  metals.  Olmsted. 

2,  Metal ;  as,  the  liquid  ore.     ■  Milton. 
O'RE-AD,  re. ;  pi.  Oreads,     [from  Gr.  npoc,  mountain.] 

A  mountain  nymph.  Milton. 

ORE'-WEEI),  )         „  ,      .„,  ,        ,  -    _ 

ORF'-WOOD   (  "'     ^ea-weed.     [Jvoc  used.]    Carew. 

O'RE  TE'JYUS,    [L.]     By  word  of  mouth.     ' 
ORF'GILD,  n.     [Sax.  arf,  cattle,  and  geld,  payment.] 
The  restitution  of  goods  or  money  stolen,  if  taken 

in  the  daytime.  Ainsworth. 

OR'FRAYS,  n.     [Fr.  orfroi.] 

Fringe  of  gold  ;  gold  embroidery.  Chaucer. 

OR'GAL,  ».     Argal  ;  unrefined  or  crude  tartar.   Ure. 
OR'GAN,   re.  *  [L.  organum;  Gr.  opyavoi-;  Sp.  and  It. 

organo  ;  Fr.  organe :  D.  and  G.  orgel ;  Pers.  and  Ar. 

arganon.] 

1.  A  natural  instrument  of  action  or  operation,  or 
by  which  some  process  is  carried  on.  Thus  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  animal  bodies  are  organs  of  circu- 
lation the  lungs  are  organs  of  respiration  ;  the  nerves 
are  organs  of  perception  and  sensation  ;  the  muscles 
are  organs  of  motion  ;  the  ears  are  organs  of  hearing  ; 
the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  speech. 

2.  The  instrument  or  means  of  conveyance  or  com- 
munication. A  secretary  of  state  is  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  government  and  a  for- 
eign power. 

*3.  The  largest  and  most  harmonious  of  wind  in- 
struments of  music,  consisting  of  pipes  which  are 
filled  with  wind,  and  stops  touched  by  the  fingers. 
it  is  blown  by  a  bellows.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

OR'GAN-BUILD'ER,  (-bild'er,)  re.  An  artist  whose 
occupation  is  to  construct  organs. 

OR-GAN'IC,         In  i 

OR-GAN'IG-AL,  \  ""     LL-  arguments.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  organ  or  to  organs  ;  consisting 
of  organs  or  containing  them  ;  as,  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  or  of  plants. 

2.  Produced  by  tile  organs ;  as,  organic  pleasure. 

Karnes. 

3.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of  nature 
or  art  to  a  certain  end  ;  as,  organic  arts.        Milton. 

Organic  bodies,  are  such  as  possess  organs,  on  the 
action  of  which  depend  their  growth  and  perfection  ; 
as  animals  and  plants. 

Organic  substances,  are  substances  which  proceed 
from  or  constitute  organic  bodies. 

Organic  remains,  are  the  remains  of  animals  or 
vegetables  petrified  or  imbedded  in  stone. 

Orgauical  description  of  a  curve  ;  in  geometry,  the 
description  of  a  curve  on  a  plane,  by  means  of  in- 
struments. Brande. 
OR-GAN'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    With  organs  ;  with  organ- 
ical  structure  or  disposition  of  parts.     The  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants  tire  organically  framed. 
2.  By  means  of  organs. 
OR-GAN'I€-AL-NESS,  re.    The  state  of  being  organ- 

ical.  Johnson. 

OR'GAN-ISM,  re.     Organical  structure;  as,  the  organ- 
ism of  bodies.  Grew. 
OR'GAN-IST,  n.    One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 

Boyle. 
2.  One  who  sung  in  parts  ;  an  old  musical  use  of  the 
word. 


OR! 


OR1 


OR-GAN-I-Za'TION,  re.     The  act  or  process  of  form- 
ing organs  or  instruments  of  action. 

2.  The  act  of  funning  or  arranging  the  parts  of  a 
compound  or  complex  body  in  a  suitable  manner  for 
use  or  service;  the  act  of  distributing  into  suitable 
divisions  and  appointing  the  proper  officers,  as  an  ar- 
my or  a  government. 

The  first  organization  of  the  genera,  government.    Pickering. 

3.  Structure  ;  form  ;  suitable  disposition  of  parts 
which  are  to  act  together  in  a  compound  body. 

Locke. 
OR'GAN-IZE,   v.  t.     [Fr.  organiser ;  It.  organiziare ; 
Sp.  organizar.] 

1.  To  form  with  suitable  organs  ;  to  construct  so 
that  one  part  may  cooperate  with  another. 

These  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  organized  matter  could  never 
produce.  Bay. 

2.  To  sing  in  parts  ;  as,  to  organize  the  halleluiah. 

Busby. 

3.  To  distribute  into  suitable  parts,  and  appoint 
proper  officers,  that  the  whole  may  act  as  one  body  ; 
as,  to  organize  an  army.  So  we  say,  to  organize  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  is  done  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  several  members.  So  we  say,  a  club,  a  party, 
or  a  faction  is  organized,  when  it  takes  a  systemized 
form. 


ginal  and  supreme  will  organ 


i  the  government. 

W.  Crunch. 


OR'GAN-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  with  organs  ;  con- 
structed organically  ;  systemized  ;  reduced  to  a  form 
in  which  all  the  parts 'may  act  together  to  one  end. 
Animals  and  plants  are  organized  bodies.  Minerals 
are  not  organized  bodies. 

OR'GAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Constructing  with  suitable  or- 
gans ;  reducing  to  system  in  order  to  produce  united 
action  to  one  end. 

OR'GAN-LOFT,  n.     The  loft  where  an  organ  stands. 

Tatler. 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'IC,         (a.     Pertaining  to  organ- 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'IG-AL,  )      ography.. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  describes  the 
organs  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies.  Lindley. 

OR-GAN-OG'RA-PH  Y,-w.     [Gr.  opyavnv  and  >  patio,.] 
In  botany,  a  description  of  the  organs  of  plants,  or 
of  the  names  and  kinds  of  their  organs.  De  Cand. 

OR-GAN-OL'O-GY,  n.  That  branch  of  physiology 
which  treats,  in  particular,  of  the  different  organ's 
of  animals,  especially  of  the  human  species. 

Encyc.  Am. 

OR'GA-NON,  [Gr.]  )  re.     In  philosophical  language,  a 

OR'GA-NUM,  [L.]  (  term  nearly  synonymous  with 
Method,  and  implying  a  body  of  rules  and  canons 
for  scientific  investigation.  Brande. 

OR'GAN-PIPE,  n.  The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ.  Shak. 

OR'GAN-REST,  n.  [In  heraldry,  a  figure  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  borne  bv  the  Granvilies  and  other  ancient 
fan  .lies.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

OR'GAN-STOP,  re.  The  stop  of  an  organ,  or  any  col- 
lection of  pipes  under  one  general  name.       Busby. 

OR'GA-NY.     See  Origan. 

OR'GAN-ZINE,  (-zin,)  re.  Thrown  silk  ;  that  is,  silk 
twisted  like  a  rope  with  different  strands,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  strength.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

OR'GASM,  u.  [Gr.  opyaapoc,  from  opyaw,  to  swell; 
opyario,  to  irritate.] 

Immoderate  excitement  or  action  ;  as,  the  orgasm 
of  the  blood  or  spirits.  Blackmore.     Derham. 

OR'GEAT,  (or'zhat,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  orge,  barley.] 

A  liquor  extracted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds. 

Mason. 

OR'GE-IS,  re.  A  fish,  called  also  Organ-lino;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  Orkneys,  on  the  coast  of  which  it  is 
taken.  Johnson. 

OR'GIES,  (or'jiz,)  re.  pi.  [Gr.  opyta,  from  opyaoj,  to 
swell ;  "pyti,  fury  ;  L.  orgia;  Fr.  orgies.] 

1.  Frantic  nocturnal  revels  at  the  feast  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  or  the  feast  itself.     Hence, 

2.  Drunken  revelry,  chiefly  by  night. 
OR'GIL-LOUS,  a.     [Fr.  orgueilleuz,  from  orgueil,  Sax. 

orgel,  pride,  haughtiness;  Gr.  opy.au,  to  swell.] 
Proud  ;  haughty.     [JYot  used.]  Shak. 

ORGUES,  (orgz,)  re.  [Fr.]  In  the  military  art,  long, 
thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and  shod  with  iron, 
and  hung  over  a  gateway,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of 
attack.  Brande. 

2.  The  term  also  denotes  a  machine  composed  of 
several  musket  barrels  united,  by  means  of  which 
several  explosions  are  made  at  once  to  defend 
breaches.  Brande. 

OR-I-GHAL'GUM,  )    re.       [L.    orichalcum,    mountain 

OR'I-€HAL€H,  \  brass;  Gr.  opot  and  xaAvoc  ; 
or  uurichalcuin,  gold-brass.] 

A  metallic  substance,  resembling  gold  in  color,  but 
inferior  in  value  ;  a  mixed  metal  of  the  ancients,  re- 
sembling brass.  Spenser.     Brande. 

6'R1-EL,  )      *  mi  i  -E.  71 

o'ri-ol,;  \  "•  ■  [°Id  Fr-  °™'.] 

*  1.  In  Gothic  architecture,  a  bay  window.  Brande. 

2.  A  small  apartment  next  a  hall,  where  particular 
persons  dine  ;  a  sort  of  recess.     [Obs.]  Cornell. 

0'Rl-EN-CY,re.  [See  Orient.]  Brightness  or  strength 
of  color.     [Little  used.]  Waterhouse. 


O'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  oriens,  from  orior,  to  arise.] 
1.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 


Moon,  that  now  meet'at  the  orient  sun. 
The  orient  morn. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


2.  Eastern ;  oriental. 

3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  as,  orient  pearls. 

Drz/den. 

O'RI-ENT,  re.  The  east ;  the  part  of  the  horizon  where 

_  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning. 

O'RI-ENT,  v.  t.  In  surveying,  to  orient  a  plan  signi- 
fies to  mark  its  situation  or  bearing  with  respect  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Brande. 

O-RI-ENT'AL,  a.  Eastern:  situated  in  the  ea*t ;  par- 
ticularly, in  or  about  Asia  ,  as,  oriental  seas  or  coun- 
tries. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  east ;  as,  the  oriental  radia- 
tions of  the  sun.  Brown. 

O-RI-ENT'AL,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some 
eastern  part  of  the  world.  We  give  the  appellation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  and 
Mediterranean  to  Japan. 

O-RI-ENT'AL-ISM,  re.  A  term  applied  to  doctrines  or 
idioms  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

O-RI-ENT'AL-IST,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  Peters. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  eastern  languages  and  litera- 
ture. Ouseley. 

O-RI-ENT-AL'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  oriental 
or  eastern.      [JV»(  used.]  Brown. 

OR'I-FICE,  (or'e-fis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  orific'ium ;  os, 
oris,  mouth,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

The  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or  other  cav- 
ity ;  as,  the  orifice  of  an  artery  or  vein  ;  the  orifice  of 
a  wound. 

The  orifice  of  Etna.  Addison. 


[Fr.  orifwmme.] 


OR'I-FLAMME, 

OR'I-FLAMB, 

The  ancient  royal  standard  of  France.    Ainsworth. 

OR'I-GAN,  I         rT      -  . 

O-RIG'A-NUM,  (  "•     LL->  »'om  Gr.  opiyavov.] 

Marjoram,  a  genus  of  plants.     One  species  of  this 

,  genus  is  a  rich  aromatic,  excellent  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

OR'I-GEN-ISM,  n.  The  opinions  of  Origen  of  Alex- 
andria, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the 
Greek  fathers.  He  supposed  that  human  souls  ex- 
isted before  their  union  with  bodies  ;  that  they  were 
originally  holy,  but  became  sinful  in  the  preexislent 
state  ;  that  all  men,  probably,  will  at  last  he  saved  ; 
ami  that  Christ  is  again  to  die  for  the  salvation  of 
devils,  &.c.  Murdoch 

OR'I-GEN-IST,  re.  A  follower  of  the  opinions  of  Or- 
igen. 

OR'1-GIN,  n.t[Fr.  and  It.  origine ;  Sp.  origen  ;  L.  origo.] 

1.  The  first  existence  or  beginning  of  any  thing  ; 
as,  the  origin  of  Rome.  In  history,  it  is  necessary, 
if  practicable,  to  trace  all  events  to  their  origin. 

2.  Fountain  ;  source  ;  cause  ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  primarily  proceeds  that  which  gives  existence 
or  beginning.  The  apostasy  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.  The  origin  of  many  of  our 
customs  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Nations,  like  individ- 
uals, are  ainbitiuus  to  trace  their  descent  from  an 
honorable  origin. 

O-RIG'IN-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  originated. 

O-RIG'IN-AL,  re.  Origin.  [See  Origin,  with  which 
it  accords  in  signification.] 

2.  First  copy  ;  archetype  ;  that  from  which  any 
thing  is  transcribed  or  translated,  or  from  which  a 
likeness  is  made  by  the  pencil,  press,  or  otherwise. 
Thus  we  say,  the  translation  is  not  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal. If  tile  original  can  not  be  produced,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  authenticated  copy. 

O-RIG'IN-AL,  a.     [Fr.  originel ;  L.  originalis.] 

1.  First  in  order  ;  preceding  all  others ;  as,  the  orig- 
inal state  of  men  ;  the  original  laws  of  a  country  ;  orig- 
inal rights  or  powers  ;  the  original  question  in  debate. 

2.  Primitive  ;  pristine  ;  as,  the  original  perfection 
of  Adam. 

Original  sin,  as  applied  to  Adam,  was  his  first  act 
of  disobedience  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  as  ap- 
plied to  his  posterity,  it  is  understood  to  mean  either 
the  sin  of  Adam  imputed  to  his  posterity,  or  that  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  or  total  depravity,  which  has  been 
derived  from  him  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy. 
On  this  subject  divines  are  not  agreed. 

In  strictness,  original  sin  is  an  improper  use  of 
words,  as  sin,  ex  vi  termini,  implies  volition  and  the 
transgression  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  by  a  moral 
agent.  But  this  application  of  the  words  has  been  es- 
tablished by  long  use,  and  it  serves  to  express  ideas 
which  many  wise  and  good  men  entertain  on  this 
subject. 

3.  Having  tin.  power  to  originate  new  thoughts  or 
combinations  of  thought ;  as,  an  original  genius. 

O-RIG-IN-AL'I-TY,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

original. 
2.  The  power  of  originating  or  producing   new 

thoughts,  or  uncommon  combinations  of  thought; 

as,  originality  of  genius. 
O-RIG'IN-AL-LY,  adv.    Primarily;  from  the  begin 

ning  or  origin. 

God  is  originally  holy  in  himself.  Pearson. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


ORN 

2.  At  first ;  at  the  origin.  Woodward. 

3.  By  the  first  author  ;  as,  a  book  originally  written 
by  another  hand.  Roscommon. 

O-RIG'IN-AL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

original. 
O-RIG'IN  A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  originaire.] 
1.  Productive  ;  causing  existence. 


The  production  of  animals 
tain  decree  of  warmth. 


Sandys. 


2.  Primitive ;  original. 
[This  word  is  little,  used.] 
O  RIGIN-ATE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  ex- 
istence ;  to  produce  what  is  new 

The  change  is  tu  be  effected  without  a  decomposition  of  the  whole 
civil  am!  political  mass,  for  the  purpose  of  originating  a  new 
civil  order  out  of  the  elements  of  society.  Burke. 

That  matter,  which  can  not  think,  will,  or  originate  motion, 
should  communicate  thought,  volition,  and  mouvily,  is  plainly 
impossible.  Dioighl. 

O-RIG'IN-ATE,  v.  i.     To  take  first  existence  ;  to  have 
origin  ;  to  be  begun.    The  scheme  originated  witlt  the 
governor  and  council.     It  originated  in  pure  benevo- 
lence. ^ 
0-RtG'i-NX-TED,7ip.     Brought  into  existence. 
O-RIG'I-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bringing  into  existence. 
O-RIG-IN-S'TION,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  or  coming 
into  existence  ;  first  production. 

Destines  fust  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a  world,  and  de- 
ducing the  origination  of  the  univeree  from  mechanical 
principles.  Keil. 

2.  Mode  of  production  or  bringing  into  being. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit,  butterflies, 
after  the  common  origination  of  ail  caterpillars.  Ray. 

O-RIG'IN-A-TOR,   n.     A  person  who  originates   or 

commences. 
O-RIh'LON,  n.     [Fr.]     In  fortification,  a  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the  shoulder  of 
those  bastions  that  have  casemates,  to  cover  the  can- 
non in  the  retired  Hank,  and  prevent  their  being  dis- 
mounted. Ermjc.     Brandr. 
O'Rl-OLE,  n.*  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
birds  allied  to  the  thrushes,  having  their  plumage  of 
a  golden-yellow  mixed  with  black.  Partington. 
O-RT'ON,  7i.     [Gr.  •opttov:  unfortunately  accented  by 
the  poets  on  the  second  syllable.] 

A  large  and  bright  constellation  on  both  sides  of 
the  equinoctial.  Brandr.. 

O-RIS-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  orismology. 
O-RIS-MOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  optauoc,  a  term,  and  Xo- 
)  os,  a  discourse.] 

In  natural  history,  that  department  wlrch  treats  of 
terms,  whether  descriptive  or  denominative. 
OR'I-SON,  71.     [Fr.  oraison,  from  L.  oratio,  from  oro.] 
A  prayer  or  supplication. 

Lowly  they  bowed  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

ORK,  n.     [L.  orca.] 

A  species  of  whale.     [See  Orc.] 
ORI.E,  ;i.*  [Infra.]     In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  the 
form  of  a  fillet,  round  the  shield. 

[An  inescutcheon  voided.  —  E.  H.  Barker.'] 

™ST  )  7i.     [Fr.  ourlrt,  It.  orlo,  a  hem.     Q.U.  Heb. 

OR'LO,  '  S     nl,^<  and  Ch'  Syr-] 

In  architecture,  a  fillet  under  the  ovolo  of  a  capital. 

OR'LOP,  7i.  [D.  overloop,  a  running  over  or  overflow- 
ing, an  orlop,  that  is,  a  spreading  over.] 

The  lower  deck  of  a  ship  of  the  line ;  or  that,  in 
all  vessels,  on  which  the  cables  are  stowed.   Tolten. 

OR-MO-LO',  7i.  [Fr.]  Brass  which  by  a  chemical 
process  is  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being 
gilt.     It  is  used  in  making  lamps,  girandoles,  &c. 

OR'NA-MENT,  n.  [L.  ornamentum,  from  omo,  to 
adorn.  Varro  informs  us  that  this  was  primitively 
osnamrntum ;  but  this  is  improbable.     See  Adorn.] 

1.  That  which  embellishes  ;  something  which, 
added  to  another  thing,  renders  it  more  beautiful 
to  the  eye. 

The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and 
the  ornaments  of  the  legs.  —  Is.  iii. 

2.  In  architecture,  ornaments  are  sculpture  or  carved 
work. 

3   Embellishment ;  decoration  ;  additional  beauty. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  rpiiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price.  —  1  Pet.  iii. 

OR'NA-MENT,  v.  1. 1  To  adorn;  to  deck;  to  embel- 
lish. Warburton. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL,  a.  Serving  to  decorate;  giving 
additional  beauty  ;   embellishing. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their 
wrists  ;  others  about  their  ankles.  Brown. 

OR-NA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 

add  embellishment. 
OR'NA-MENT-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Decorated  ;  embellished  ; 

beautified.    ■  Shcnstonc. 

OR'NA-MENT-ING,  ppr.    Decorating  ;  embellishing. 
OR'NaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  omo.] 

To  adorn. 
OR' NATE,  a.     [L.  ornatus.] 

Adorned  ;  decorated  ;  beautiful.  Milton. 

OR'NA-TEI),  pp.     Adorned  ;  ornamented. 
OR'NATE-LY,  adv.     With  decoration.  Skdtoiu 

OR'NATE-NESS,  7i.    State  of  being  adorned. 


ORR 

OR'NA-TING,  ppr.     Embellishing. 

OR'NA-TURE,  n.     Decoration.     [Little used.] 

OR-NIS-eOP'ICS,  n.  Divination  by  the  observation 
of  birds.  Badey. 

OR-NIS'CO-PIST,  n.  [Gr.  opvtc,  a  bird,  and  c-koxcoj, 
to  view.] 

One  who  views  the  flight  of  birds  in  order  to  fore- 
tell future  events  by  their  manner  of  flight.  [Little 
used.]  Johnson. 

OR-NITH-I€H'NITE,  n.  [Gr.  opvic,  a  bird,  and 
tX"oi,  a  track.] 

In  geology,  a  name  given  to  the  foot-marks  of  birds, 
occurring  in  different  strata  of  stone.         Hitchcock. 

OR-NITH'O-LITE,  n.  A  name  given  to  fossil  birds, 
and  also  to  stones  of  various  colors  bearing  the 
figure  of  birds.  Buchanan. 

OR-NI-THO-LOG'IC-AL,,  a.  Pertaining  to  ornithology. 

OR-NI-THOL'O-GIST,  71.  [See  Ornithology.]  A 
person  who  is  skilled  in  the  natural  history  of  birds, 
who  understands  their  form,  structure,  habits,  and 
uses;  one  who  describes  nirds. 

OR-Nl-THOL'0-GV,7i.  [Gr.  o/u/ts,  abird,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

The  science  of  birds,  which  comprises  a  knowledge 
of  their  form,  structure,  habits,  and  uses. 

OH-NITH'O  MAN-CY,  ti.  [Gr.  opvtc,  a  bird,  and 
uavrcta,  divination.] 

Augury,  a  species  of  divination  by  means  of  birds, 
their  flight,  &c.  Brande. 

OR'NI-THON,  7i.  [Gr.,  an  aviary.]  A  building  for 
the  keeping  of  birds.  Elmes. 

OR'Nf-THO-RHYNCH'US,  n.  *  [Gr.  opvic,  ouvtOoc, 
a  bird,  and  jtvyx"!,  a  beak.] 

An  eftbdient  monotrematous  mammal,  with  a  horny 
beak  resembling  that  of  a  duck,  and  two  merely 
fibrous  cheek-teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  not 
fixed  in  itny  bone,  but  only  in  the  gum  ;  with  pen- 
tadactylous  paws  webbed  like  the  feet  of  a  bird  and 
formed  for  swimming,  and  with  a  spur  behind  in  the 
hinder  feet,  emitting  a  poisonous  liquid  from  a  reser- 
voir in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  supplied  by  a  gland  situa- 
ted above  the  pelvis,  and  by  the  side  of  the  spine. 
The  animal  is  covered  with  a  brown  fur.  It  is 
found  only  in  New  Holland,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Water  Mole. 

ORO-LOG'I€-AL,  o.  [See  Orology.]  Pertaining 
to  a  description  of  mountains. 

O-ROL'0-GrST,  n.     A  describer  of  mountains. 

0-ROL'O-GV,  74.     [Gr.  opos,  a  mountain,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  or  description  of  mountains. 

C'RO-TUND,  71.  [L.  os  and  rotundum.]  A  mode  of 
intonation  directly  from  the  larynx,  which  has  a  full- 
ness, clearness,  strength,  smoothness,  and  ringing, 
or  musical  quality,  which  form  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  tile  human  voice.  Rush. 

OR'PHAN,  71.     [Gr.  optpnvos  ;  It.  orfnw ;  Fr.  orphrlin.] 
A  child   who   is  bereaved   of  father  or   mother, 
or  both. 

OR'PHAN,  a.    Bereaved  of  parents.  Sidney. 

OR'PHAN-AGE,  |   n.    The  state  of  an  orphan. 

OR'PHAN-tSM,   ,  Sherwood. 

OR'PHAN-£D,  a.    Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 

Young. 

OR-PHAN-OT'RO-PHY,  71.  [Gr.  optpavos,  orphan, 
and  rpoa)rj,  food.] 

A  hospital  for  orphans.  Chalmers. 

ORTHANS-eoURT,H.  A  court,  in  some  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  estates  and 
persons  of  orphans.  Bouvier. 

OR'PHE-AN,  )   a.     Pertaining   to   Orpheus,  the    poet 

OR'PHie,       j      and  musician ;  as,  Orphic  hymns. 

Bryant. 

OR'PHE-US,  ti.     [Gr.  Oprjetx;.] 

In  classical  mythology,  a  poet  who  is  represented  as 
having  had  the  power  of  moving  inanimate  bodies 
by  the  music  of  his  lyre.     [In  the  classics,  Or'pheits.] 

OR'PI-MENT,  ti.  [L.  attripigmentum ;  aurum,  gold, 
and  pigmentum.] 

Sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic,  found  native,  and  then 
an  ore  of  arsenic,  or  artificially  composed.  The 
native  orpiment  appears  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and 
seemingly  talcky  masses  of  various  sizes.  The  red 
orpiment  is  called  Realgar,  and  is  a  protosulphuret 
of  arsenic.  It  is  more  or  less  lively  and  transparent, 
and  often  crystallized  in  bright  needles.  In  this  form 
it  is  called  Ruby  of  Arsenic 

Fourcroy.     Nicholson.     Encyc.      XJre. 

OR'PIN,  71.  [Fr.]  A  yellow  color  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red.  Brande. 

OR'PINE,  (or'pin,)  n.     [Fr.  orpin.] 

A  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum,  lesser 
houseleek,  or  live-long.  Also,  a  plant  of  Southern 
Europe  belonging  to  the  genus  Telephium.  The 
bastard  orpine  is  of  the  genus  Andrachne;  the  lesser 
orpine  of  the  genus  Crassula.    Partington.     Loudon. 

OR'RACH.     See  Orach. 

OR'RE-RY,  7i.  An  astronomical  machine  for  exhibit- 
ing the  several  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  machine  was  invented  by  George  Graham,  but 
Rowley,  a  workman,  borrowed  one  from  him,  and 
made  a  copy  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  Sir  Richard  Steele.  Similar  machines 
are  called  also  Plane  i  ariums.  Barlow. 
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OR'RIS,  «.  The  plant  iris,  of  which  orris  seems  1o  he 
a  corruption  ;  fleur-de-lis,  or  flag  flower.  Its  root 
has  an  agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  violets. 

F.ncyc. 
2.  A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace.     Clu.  Orfrays. 

J  oh  nson. 
ORSE'DEW,  (-du,)  ti.    Dutch  gold,  which  see. 
ORT,  7i.     A  fragment ;  a  refuse.  Shak. 

OR'THITE,  7i.     [Gr.  opi9„c,  straight  ] 

A  variety  of  Allnnite,  an  ore  of  cerium,  occurring 
in  long  acicular  crystals,  of  a  brownish-black  color, 
and  semi-metallic  appearances.  Dana. 

OR-THO-CER'A-TITE,  )  n.pl.     [Gr.  onOac,  straight, 
OR-THO-CER'A-TA,       j      and  upas,  a  horn.] 

Terms  applietl  to  an  extinct  genus  of  cephalopods, 
inhnbitingstraight,  many-chambered  shells.  P.  Cyc. 
OR'THO-DOX,  a.  [See  Orthodoxy.]  Sound  in 
the  Christian  faith  ;  believing  the  genuine  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  opposed  to  Hereti- 
cal ;  as,  an  orthodox  Christian. 

2.  According  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  ;  as, 
an  orthodox  creed  or  faith. 
OR'THO-DOX-LY,  adv.     With  soundness  of  faith. 

Bacon. 
OR'THO-DOX-NESS,  ti.     The  state  of  being  sound 
in  the  faith,  or  of  according  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture. 
OR'THO-DOX-Y,   ti.      [Gr.    opOoc'o^ta  ;  on8oc,   right, 
true,  and  (Sofa,  opinion,  from  Sokem,  to  think.] 

1.  Soundness  of  faith  ;  a  belief  in  the  genuine  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

Basil  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to  Gregory's  orthodoxy. 

Watertand. 

2.  Consonance  to  genuine  scriptural  doctrines;  as, 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  creed. 

OR-THO-DROMTC,    a.      [See    Orthodromy.]      Per- 
taining to  orthodromy. 
OR-THO-DROM'ICS,  Ti.   The  art  of  sailing  in  a  direct 
course,  or  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Brande. 
OR'T-HO-DRO-MY,  n.     [Gr.  op9oc,  right,  and  dpopoc, 
course.] 
The  sailing  in  a  straight  course. 
OR-THO-EP'iC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  orthoepy. 
OR'THO-E-PIST,   7i.      [See    Orthoepy.]     One   who 
pronounces  words  correctly,  or  who  is  well  skilled 
in  pronunciation. 
OR'THO-E-PY,  ii.     [Gr.  opdoemia  ;  apQos,  right,  and 
crroc,  word,  or  en w,  to  speak.] 

The  art  of  uttering  words  with  propriety  ;  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  wordsj  JVmes. 

OR'THO-GON,  it.  [Gr.  opBuc,  right,  and  ,oivia, 
angle.] 

A  rectangular  figure,  or  one  which  has  all  its  angles 
right  angles.  Pr.acham. 

OR-THOG'ON-AL,  a.    Right-angled  ;  rectangular. 

Sclden. 
OR-THOG'RA-PHER,   )    n.       [See    Orthography.] 
OR-THOG'RA-PHIST,  (         One    that    spells    words 
correctly  or  properly,  according    to  common  usage. 

Shak. 
OR-THO-GRAPH'ie,         )    a.        Correctly    spelled  ; 
OR-THO-GKAPH'IO-AL,  \       written  with  the  prop- 
er letters. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  spelling  of  words ;  as,  to 
make  an  orthographical  mistake. 

Orthographic  projection  ;  in  geometry,  the  projection 
of  points  on  a  plane  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane.  Brande. 

Orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere  ;  a  delineation 
of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the  middle, 
the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  it.  Barlow. 

OR-THO-GRAPH'ie-AL-L,Y,affi>.     According  to  the 
rules  of  proper  spelling. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  an  orthographic  projection. 
OR-THOG'RA  PHY,    n.       [Gr.    opBoypatiia  ;    opQoc, 
right,  and  ypatpn,  writing.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  words  with  the  proper  letters, 
according  to  common  usage. 

2.  The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  letters,  and  of  the  art  of  writing 
words  correctly.  Encyc. 

3.  The  practice  of  spelling  or  writing  words  with 
the  proper  letters.  Swift. 

4.  In  geometry,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  front  of  an  object,  and  exhibiting  the  nights  or 
elevations  of  the  several  parts  ;  so  called  because  it 
determines  things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling  on 
the  geometrical  plane.  Barlow.     Qioilt. 

OU-THOL'O-GV,   71.      [Gr.  t>,o0oc,  right,  and   Xoyos, 
discourse.] 
The  right  description  of  things.  Fotherby 

OR-THOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  option,  right,  and  perpoi, 
measure.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  constructing  verse  correctly  ; 
the  laws  of  correct  versification.  S.  Jonci 

OR-THOP-NCE'A,  j   71.     [Gr.  op0»irvoio  ;  opBoc,  right, 
OR-THOP'NY,       \       erect,  and  iri'oij,  breath  ;  irvcto, 
to  breathe.] 

1.  A  disease  in  which  respiration  can  be  performed 
only  in  an  erect  posture.  Harvey. 

2l  Any  difficulty  of  breathing.  Parr. 
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OR-THOP'TER-A,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  opQoe,  straight,  and 
xrcoov,  wing.] 

An  order  of  insects,  so  named  from  the  straight  or 
longitudinal  folding  of  their  wings.  The  grasshop- 
pers, cockroaches,  and  crickets,  are  examples  of  this 
order.  Partington.*  r >  P<  Cyc. 

OR-THOP'TER-OUS,  a.     Pertaining, ip.ihe  or§pr  Or- 

thoptera  ;  folding  the  wings  straight."'  .,      j  p» 
OR'THO-STADE,re.  [Gr.  op6»i,  straight,  and  Waptu, 
to  stand.] 

In  ancient  costume,  a  long  and  ample  tunic,  with 
straight  or  upright  folds.  Elmes. 

OR-TIIOT'RO-POUS,  a.     [Gr.  r,,o6V  and  rosirw.] 

In  botany,  erect  on  the  embryo  of  a  plant.    Lindley. 
OR-THOT'Y-POUS,   a.     [Gr.  optics,  straight,  and   rv- 
7t<a,  form.] 
In  mineralogy,  having  a  perpendicular  cleavage. 

Shepard. 
OR'TIVE,  a.     [L.  ortivus,  from  ortus,  orior,  to  rise.] 
Rising  or  eastern.     The  ortive  amplitude  of  a  plan- 
et is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted   between  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the 
horizon.  Brande. 

OR'TO-LAN,  n.     [It.  ortolano,  a  gardener,  an  ortolan, 
L.  hortulanus,  from  hortus,  a  garden.] 

A  singing-bird,  the  Emberiza  hortulana,  about  the 

size  of  the  lark,  with  black  wings.     It  is  fcund  in 

Southern  Europe,  feeds  on  seeds,  and  is  delicious 

food.  P.  Cyc. 

ORTS,  n.  pi.     Fragments;  pieces;  refuse.  [See  Ort.] 

OR'VAL,  re.     [Fr.  orvale.] 

The  herb  clary.  Diet. 

OR-VI-E'TAN,  n.     [It.  oroietano,  so  named  from  a 
mountebank  at  Orvieto.] 

An  antidote  or  counter  poison.     [Not  used.] 

Brande. 
OR-Ye-TOG-NOS'TIG,  a.   Pertaining  to  oryctognosy. 

Kirwan. 
UK-VC-TOG'NO-SY,  n.   [Gr.  opvKrog,  fossil,  andj-i/w- 
cic,  knowledge.] 

The  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  minerals,  according  to  well- 
ascertained  characters,  and  under  appropriate  denom- 
inations :  mineralogy. 

Oryctognosy  consists  in  the  description  of  minerals, 
the  determination  of  their  nomenclature,  and  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  their  different  species. 
It  coincides  nearly  with  Mineralogy,  in  its  mod- 
ern acceptation.  Cleaveland. 
OR-Y€-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  opvuroc,  fossil,  and 
ypai}>oj,  to  describe.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  in  which  fossils  are 
described.  Cyc. 

OR-Y€-TO-LOG'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  oryctoiogy. 

Humble. 
OR-YC  TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  opvuroc,  fossil,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 
That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  fossils. 

Cyc. 
OS,  n.     [L.]   _A  bone.     [Technical.'] 
OS'eilE-O-CELE,  ?t.     [Gr.  oox'i,  the  scrotum,  and 
KnXrj,  a  tumor.] 
Any  tumor  of  the  scrotum ;  a  scrota!  hernia. 

Cyc.     Coxe. 
OS-CIL-La'RI-A,  n.  pi.     See  Oscillatoria. 
OS'CIL-LATE,  v.  i.    [L.  oscillo,  from  ant.  cillo,  Gr. 
KtAAw,  to  move.] 

To  swing  ;  to  move  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
vibrate.  Chambers. 

OS-CIL-La'TION,  n.     [L.  oscillatio.] 

Vibration  ;  a  moving  backward  and  forward,  or 
swinging  like  a  pendulum. 
OS-CIL-LA-To'RI-A,  n.  pi.  In  natural  history,  a  group 
of  minute,  filamentous,  organized  beings  which  have 
oscillatory  motions.  It  was  at  first  doubted  whether 
they  belong  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
OS'CIL-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Moving  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a  pendulum  ;  swinging;  as,  an  oscillatory 
motion.  Jlrbuthnot. 

OS'CI-TAN-CY,  n.    [L.  oscito,  to  yawn,  from  os,  the 
mouth.] 

1.  The  act  of  gaping  or  yawning. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness  ;  drowsiness  ;  dullness. 

U  might  proceed  from  the  osc'itancy  of  transcribers.     Addison. 

OS'CI-TANT,  a.     Yawning  ;  gaping. 
2.  Sleepy;  drowsy;  dull;  sluggish. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
OS'CI-TANT-LY,  adv.     Carelessly.  More. 

OS'CI-TaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  oscito.] 

To  yawn  ;  to  gape  with  sleepiness. 
OS-CI-Ta'TION,  n.    The  act  of  yawning  or  gaping 

from  sleepiness. 
OS'GU-LANT,   a.     That  adheres  closely;   that   em- 
braces ;  applied  to  certain  creeping  animals,  as  cat- 
erpillars. _  Kirby. 
OS-GU-LA'TION,  7i.     [L.  osenlatio,  a  kissing.] 

In  geometry,  the  contact  between  any  given  curve 
and  its  oscillatory  circle,  that  is,  a  circle  of  the  same 
curvature  with  the  given  curve  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. Barlow. 
OS'CU-LA-TO  RY,  a.  An  oscillatory  cirrle,  in  geom- 
etry, is  a  circle  having  the  same  curvature  with  any 
curve  at  any  given  point.                                Barlow. 
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OS'CU-LA-TO-RY,  n.  In  church  history,  a  tablet  or 
board,  with  the  picture  of  Christ,  or  the  Virgin,  &c, 
which  is  kissed  by  the  priest,  and  then  delivered  to 
the  people  for  the  same  purpose.  Cyc. 

OS'CULE,  n.     [L.  osculum,  a  small  mouth.] 

A  small  bi-labiate  aperture. 
O'SIEK,  (o'zher,)  n.    [Fr.  osier;  Sax.  hos.    Q.U.] 

A  species  of  willow,  or  water-willow,  or  the  twig 
of  the  willow,  used  in  making  baskets.  Pope. 

O'SIER  ET),  a.     Covered  or  adorned  with  osiers. 
O'SIER-HoLT,  re.     [Sax.  holt,  a  wood.] 

Tn  England,  a  place  where  willows  for  basket-work 
are  cultivated.  Hooker's  Brit.  Flora. 

OS'MA  ZOME,  n.  [Gr.  oopy,  odor,  and  (Juntos, 
juice.] 

A  substance  of  an  aromatic  flavor,  obtained  from 
muscular  liber.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  is 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  whether  cold  or 
hot,  but  it  does  not  form  a  jelly  by  concentration.  It 
gives  the  characteristic  odor  and  taste  of  soup. 

Thcnard. 
OS'MI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  <«r,/>7,  odor.] 

A  metal  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum.    A  na- 
tive alloy  of  this   metal  with   iridium   is  found   in 
grains  along   the  rivers  in  South  America.     Osmi- 
um has  a  dark-gray  color;    it  is  not  volatile  when 
heated  in  close  vessels,  but  heated  in  the  open  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  a  volatile  oxyd,  or  rath- 
er acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  acids,  readily  solu- 
ble in  potassa,  and  very  volatile.     It  takes  its  name 
from  the  singular  smell  of  this  oxyd  or  acid.     Cyc. 
OS'MUND,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Osmunda.    "The 
most  remarkable  species  is  the  osmund  royal  or  flow- 
ering fern,  growing  in  shady  bogs,  the  root  of  which 
boiled  is  very  slimy,  and  is  used  in  stiffening  linen. 
Encyc.     Forsyth. 
OS'NA-BURG,   (oz'na-burg,)   n.     A  species  of  coarse 
linen  imported   originally  from   Osnaburg,    in   Ger- 
many. 
OS'PRAY,   n.     [L.  ossifraga  ;  os,  a  bone,  and  frango, 
to  break  ;  the  bone-breaker.] 

The  fishing-eagle,  or  bald  buzzard,  Falco  or  Pan- 
dion  haliastus.  This  is  our  fish-hawk.  It  feeds  on 
fish,  which  it  takes  by  suddenly  darting  upon  them 
when  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  P.  Cyc. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  the  sea-eagle. 
[See  Ossifrage.]  Eilin.  Encyc. 

OS'SE-LET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  os,  ossis,  a  bone.] 

A  hard  substance  growing  on  the  inside  of  a  horse's 
knee,  among  the  small  bones.  Far.  Diet. 

OS'SE-OUS,  a.     [L.  osseus,  from  os,  a  bone.] 
Bony  ;  composed  of  bone  ;  resembling  bone. 

Parkhurst. 
Osseous  breccia;  a  breccia  made  up  of  fragments  of 
bone,  found  in  certain  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks. 

Brande. 
OS'SI-GLE,  (os'se-kl,)  re.     [L.  ossiculum.] 

A  small  bone.  Holder. 

OS-SIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  os,  a  bone,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  or  furnishing  bones.  Buckland. 

OS-SIF'IC,  a.    [L.  os,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Having  power  to  ossify  or  change  carneous  and 
membranous  substances  to  bone.  Wiseman. 

OS-SI-FI-€A'TION,  ?i.  [from  ossify.]  The  change  or 
process  of  changing  from  flesh  or  other  matter  of  an- 
imal bodies  into  a  bony  substance  ;  as,  the  ossification 
of  an  artery.  Slmrp. 

2.  The  formation  of  bones  in  animals. 
OS'SI-FT-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a..     Converted  into  bone, 

or  a  hard  substance  like  bone. 
OS'SI-FRAGE,  n.     [L.  ossifraga.     See  Ospray.] 

The  sea-eagle,  Aquila  ossifraga  of  Brisson,  now 
considered  the  young  of  the  white-tailed  or  cinereous 
eagle,  Falco  or  Aquila  albicilla.  In  Leviticus  xi.  13, 
it  denotes  a  different  bird,  supposed  to  be  the  Lam- 
mergeir,  Gypo3tos  barbatns.  Kitto's  Cyc.  P.  Cyc. 
OS'Sl-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  os,  bone,  and  facio,  to  form.] 

To  form  bone;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal  sub- 
stance into  bone,  or  convert  into  a  substance  of  the 
hardness  of  bones.     This  is  done  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  phosphate  or  carbonate  on  the  part. 
Sharp.      Ure. 
OS'SI-FY,  v.  i.     To  become  bone  ;  to  change  from  soft 

matter  into  a  substance  of  bony  hardness. 
OS'SI-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Changing  into  bone ;  be- 
coming bone. 
OS-SIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  os,  bone,  and  voro,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  on  bones;    eating  bones;   as,  ossivorous 
quadrupeds.  Derham. 

OS'SU-A-RY,  (osh'yu-a-ry,)  n.     [L.  ossuarium.] 

A  charnel-house  ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  deposited.  Diet. 

OST,     )  n.     A  kiln  for  drying  hops  or  malt.      [See 
OUST,  j      Oast.]  Diet.  Ena-. 

OS-TEN-Sl-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [See   Ostensible.]     The 

quality  or  state  of  appearing  or  being  shown. 
OS-TEN'SI-BLE,  a.     [It.  ostensible,  from  L.  ostendo, 
to  show.] 

1.  That  may  be  shown  ;  proper  or  intended  to  be 
shown.       _  Wurton. 

2.  Plausible  ;  colorable.  Pnutnall. 

3.  Appearing  ;  seeming  ;  shown,  declared  or  avow- 
ed.    We  say,  the  ostensible  reason  or  motive  for  a 
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measure  may  be  the  real  one,  or  very  different  from 
the  real  one.  This  is  the  common,  and  I  believe  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  America. 

One  of  the  osteitsib/e  grounds  on  which  the  proprietors  had  ob- 
tained their  charter.  Ramaay. 

OS-TEN'SI-BLY,  adv.  In  appearance  ;  in  a  manner 
that  is  declared  or  pretended. 

An  embargo  and  n on- intercourse  which  totally  defeat  the  interests 
they  are  ostensibly  destined  to  promote.  Wa'.ah. 

OS-TEN'SIVE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ostendo.] 
Showing  ;  exhibiting. 

Ostensive    demonstration,    in    mathematics,    is   one 
"  which  plainly  and  directly  demonstrates    the  truth 
of  a  proposition,  as  opposed  to  the  apagogical  or  in- 
direct method.  Hutton. 
OS'TENT,  re.     [L.  ostentum,  from  ostendo.] 

1.  Appearance  ;  air  ;  manner  ;  mien.     [Little  used.] 

Shak 

2.  Show  ;  manifestation  ;  token.     [Little  used.  | 

Shak. 

3.  A  prodigy;  a  portent;  any  thing  ominous. 
[Little  used.]  C/iapman.     Dnjden. 

OS'TENT-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  ostento.] 

To  make  an  ambitious  display  of;  to  show  or  ex- 
hibit boastincly.     [Not  used.]  Taylor. 
OS-TENT-A'TION,  re.  t  [L.  ostentatio.] 

1.  Outward  show  or  appearance.  Shalt. 

2.  Ambitious  display;  vain  show  ;  display  of  any 
thing  dictated  by  vanity,  or  intended  to  invite  praise 
or  Mattery.  Ostentation  of  endowments  is  made  by 
boasting  or  self-commendation.  Ostentation  often 
appears  in  works  of  art,  and  sometimes  in  acts  of 
charity^" 

He  knew  thai  good  and  bountiful  minds  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  ostentation.  Atterbury. 

The  painter  is  to  make  no  ostentation  of  the  means  by  which  he 
strikes  the  imagination.  Reynolds. 

3.  A  show  or  spectacle.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
OS-TENT-A'TIOUS,   (-shus,)  a.      Making  a  display 

from  vanity  ;  boastful  ;  fond  of  presenting  one's  en- 
dowments or  works  to  others  in  an  advantageous 
light. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you 

do.  Dryden. 

2.  Showy  ;  gaudy  ;  intended  for  vain  display  ;  as 
ostentatious  ornaments. 
OS-TENT-a'TIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  vain   display  ; 

boastfully. 
OS-TENT-a'TIOUS-NESS,  n.     Vain  display  ;  boast- 
fulness  ;  vanity. 
OS-TENT-a'TOR,  t!.     [L.]    One  who  makes  a  vain 

show  ;  a  boaster.     [Little  used.]  Sherwood. 

OS-TENT'OUS,  a.     Fond  of  making  a  show.     [Little 

used.]  Feltham. 

OS-TE-0-eOL'LA,7i,  [Gr.  ootzov,  a  bone,  and  KoWa, 
glue.] 

-1.  A  carbonate  of  lime  incrusting  the  stem  of  a 
plant.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  opinion  that  it  has 
the  quality  of  uniting  fractured  bones.     [04*.] 

Nicholson.     Cleaveland. 
2.  An  inferior  kind  of  glue  obtained  from  bones. 

Ure. 
OS'TE-O-GOPE,  jr.     [Gr.  oareov,  a  bone,  and  kouoc, 
labor,  uneasiness.] 

Pain  in  the  bones ;  a  violent,  fixed  pain  in  any 

part  of  a  bone.  Quhicy.     Coxe. 

OS-TE-OG'E-NY,  n.     [Gr.  oortov,  a  bone,  and  yev- 

vato,  to  generate.] 

The  formation  or  growth  of  bone.  Brande. 

OS-TE-OL'O-GER,   )  n.       [See     Osteoloc.t.]       One 

OS-TE-OL'O-GIST,  \      who  describes  the   bones  of 

animals.  Smith. 

OS-TE-O-LOG'IO,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  descrip- 

OS-TE-O-LOG'IC-AL,  (      tion  of  the  bones. 
OS-TE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,   adv.     According  to  oste- 
ology. Lawrence,  Lect. 
OS-TE-OL'0-GY,  7t.     [Gr.  oareov,  a  bone,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  hones;  that  part  of  anato- 
my which  treats  of  the  bones.  Encyc. 

2.  The  system  of  animal  bones. 
OS-THEX'Y,   71.     [Gr.]     The  ossification  of  soft  parts 
OS'TI-A-RY,  n.    [L.  ostium,  mouth.]        [of  the  body. 

The  mouth  or  opening  by  which  a  river  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake.   "       Brown. 

OST'LER.     See  Hostler. 

OST'LER-Y.     See  Hostlery. 

OST'MEN,  re.  pi.  East  men  ;  Danish  settlers  in  Ire- 
land, so  called.  Lyttleton. 

OS-TRa'CEANS,  (-shanz,)  n.  pi.  A  family  of  bivalve 
shell  fish,  of  which  the  oyster  is  the  type.   Brande. 

OS'TRA-CISM,  77.  [Gr.  oorpuKtapoc,  from  oorpaKov, 
a  shell,  or  potter's  ware.] 

1.  In  Orecian  antiquity,  banishment  by  the  people 
of  Athens,  of  a  person  whose  merit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  them.  It  takes  this  name  from  the 
shell  on  which  the  name  or  the  note  of  acquittal  ot 
condemnation  was  written.  It  is,  however,  most 
probable  that  this  shell  was  a  piece  of  baked  earth 
rendered  by  the  Latins  teita.  P   Cyc. 

2.  Banishment ;  expulsion  ;  separation. 


I.UT. 


Federalist.  slamiUon. 
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OS'TUA-CITE,  n.     [Gr.  ooroaKirrii,  from  oarpaxou,  a 
shell.] 
An  oyster-shell  in  its  fossil  state.     [Obs.] 

OS'TRA-CIZE,  r.  t.  [See  Ostracism.]  To  banish 
by  the  popular  voice,  particularly  a  person  eminent 
for  public  services,  but  who  has  lost  his  popularity. 

Marvel. 

OS'TRA-CIZ-£D,  pp.  Banished  by  the  popular 
voice. 

OS'TRA-OIZ-ING,  ppr.  Banishing  or  expelling  by 
the  popular  voice. 

OS'TRIUII,  n.  *  [Fr.  autruche;  Sp.  avestruz ;  Port. 
ahestruz  t  It.  struzzo  ;  G.  strattss ;  D.  struts  or  struis- 
vogel ;  Dan.  struds  ;  Sw.  struss ;  L.  struthio-camelus  ; 
Gr.  orp  >v$  c,  a  sparrow,  and  an  ostrich.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  name  is  not  obvious.  The  word  straps,  in 
German,  signifies  a  bush,  a  tuft,  a  bunch  ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  this  name,  stria,  struds,  Strauss,  coin- 
cides also  with  the  Eng.  strut,  Dan.  strutter,  G.  strot- 
ien;  and  this  is  the  L.  strutliio,  Gr.  arpov3ot.  The 
first  part  of  the  word  in  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  is  from  L. 
avis.  The  primary  sense  of  struz,  struthio,  &c,  is  to 
reach,  stretch,  extend,  or  erect ;  but  whether  this 
name  was  given  to  the  fowl  from  its  stately  walk  or 
appearance,  or  from  some  part  of  its  plumage,  let 
the  reader  judge.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  bird,  which  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Struthio.  The  true  ostrich,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  is  the  largest  of  all  birds,  being  four 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
seven,  eight,  and  it  is  said  even  ten,  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  when  standing  erect.  Its  thighs  and  the  sides 
of  the  body  are  naked,  and  the  wings  are  so  short  as 
to  be  unfit  for  flying.  The  plumage  is  elegant,  and 
much  used  in  ornamental  and  showy  dress.  The 
speed  of  this  bird  in  running  exceeds  that  of  the 
fleetest  horse.  P.  Cye.     Partington. 

OS'TRO-GOTH,  n.  One  of  the  eastern  Goths,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Visigoths,  or  western  Goths. 

OT-A-COUS'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  o>ra,  ears,  and  ukovoj,  to 
hear.] 

Assisting  the  sense  of  hearing;  as,  an  otacoustic 
instrument. 

OT-A  COrs'Tie,  \n.    An  instrument  to  facilitate 

OT-A-GOUS'TI-eON,  |      hearing,  as  an  ear-trumpet. 

O-TAL'Gd-A,  I  .  ■     „  [Barlow. 

O-T'VL'GY      I         A  pain  in  the  ear.  L 

O'TA-RY,  n.    [Gr.  one,  co-jS,  the  ear.] 

Eared  seal  ;  a  name  given  to  all  those  animals  of 
the  seal  family  which  have  external  ears. 

Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

OTH'ER,  (uth'cr,)  a.  [Sax.  other;  G.  oder;  Gr.  ere- 
io>;;  Goth,  anthar ;  G.  ander.  Qu.  Sp.  otro.  If  the 
radical  letters  are  Tr,  mi.  Heb.  and  Ch.  im,  residue. 
The  French  autre  is  from  the  Latin  alter.] 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  different;  not  this  or  these. 

Then  the  other  company  which  is  left  shall  escape.  —  Gen.  xxxii. 
Behold,  il  was  turned  again,  as  his  other  flesh.  — Ex.  iv. 
Other  lords  besides  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us. —Is.  xxvi. 
There  is  one  God,  and  llierc  is  none  oUier  but  he.  —  Mark  xii. 

2.  Not  this,  but  the  contrary  ;  as,  on  this  side  of 
the  river  stands  Troy,  on  the  other  side  stands  Al- 
bany. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
oilier  also.  — Matt.  v. 

3.  Noting  something  besides.  To  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  join  as  much  other  learning 
as  you  can. 

4.  Correlative  to  each,  and  applicable  to  any  num- 
ber of  individuals. 

They  asked  each  other  of  their  wetlare.  —  Ex.  xviii. 

5.  Opposed  to  Some  ;  as,  "some  fell  among  thorns 
—  but  other  fell  into  good  ground."    Matt.  xiii. 

6.  The  next.  Skak. 

7.  The  third  part.  B.  Jonson. 
Other  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun,  and  in 

this  use  has  the  plural  number  and  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case. 

The  lool  and  the  brutish  person  die,  and  leave   their  wealth  to 

others.  —  Ps.  xlix. 
What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  —  Matt.  v. 
We  were  children  of  wrath  even  as  otlters.  —  Eph.  li. 
The  confusion  arises,  when  the  one  will  put  their  sickle  into  die 

other's  harvest.  _  Lesley. 

With  the  sign  of  the  possessive,  other  is  preceded 

by  the,  as  in  the  last  example. 

Other  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  other  thing. 

From  such  a  man  we  can  expect  no  other. 

The  other  day ;  at  a  certain  time  past,  not  distant, 

but  indefinite  ;  not  long  ago. 
OTH 'Eli -GATES,  (uth'er-,)  adv.     [other  and  gate,  for 

way,  manner.]     In  another  manner.     [Obs.f     Shak. 
OTH'ER-GUTSE,   adv.      [other   and   guise,   manner.] 

Of    another   kind.        [Corruptly   pronounced    other- 

euess.] 
OTH'ER-WHERF,,  adv.     [other  and  where.]     In  some 

other  place  ;  or  in  other  places.  Milton. 

OTH'ER-WIHLE,     )  adv.       [other    and    while.]      At 
O'FH'ER-VVHILES,  )      other  times. 
OTH'ER-WISE,  (ut.h'er-wize,)  adv.     [other  and  wise, 

manner.]     In  a  different  manner. 

Thy  father  was  a  wonhv  prince, 
•  And  merited,  alas  !    a  better  line; 
But  Heaven  thought  ollierwise.  Addison. 
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2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempt  of  Lisbon,  and  returned 
with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  ouierwiee,  of  8Ut)0  :.ien. 

Ralegh. 

3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise  are  not  always  the 
best  in  regard  to  society.  Hooker. 

O'Tf-UM  CUM  DIG-NI-TA'TE,  (o'she-um-,)  [L.] 
Dignified  leisure. 

So 
OT'TAR,  )  , 

OT'TO,     )  "•     [from  Ar.  ,».k2£  denoting  aroma.] 

The  aromatic  principle  ;  as,  the  "  ottar  of  roses,"  a 
highly  fragrant  concrete  oil  obtained  from  the  petals 
of  the  rose  ;  spelled  also  Attar.    Castell.  Asiat.  Res. 

OT'TER,  n.  *  [Sax.  oter,  otor,  or  otter;  G.  oner,  an  ot- 
ter, an  adder  or  viper  ;  D.  otter ;  Sw.  utter.  The  Lat- 
in Intra,  Fr,  loutre,  It.  lontra,  Sp.  nutria,  may  possi- 
bly be  the  same  word  varied  in  dialect.] 

The  popular  name  of  digit i grade  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, of  the  genus  Lutra,  of  which  about  nine  spe- 
cies are  described.  They  all  have  large,  flattish 
heads,  short  ears,  webbed  toes,  crooked  nails,  and 
tails  slightly  flattened  horizontally.  They  are  aquat- 
ic, and  feed  on  fish. 

OT'TER,  n.  A  colored  farinaceous  pulp,  in  a  dry- 
state,  which  surrounds  the  seeds  within  the  peri- 
carp, of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  in- 
digenous to  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  Uruco,  or  by  contraction  Rocou, 
and  also  Arnotto  and  Anotta.  It  is  much  used  to 
give  a  kind  of  salmon  color,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be 
medicinal. 

OT'TO,  n.     Essential  oil  of  roses.     [See  Ottar.] 

OT'TO-MAN,  a.  Designating  something  that  pertains 
to  the  Turks  or  to  their  government  ;  as,  the  Ottoman 
power  or  empire.  The  word  originated  in  Othman 
or  Osman,  tile  name  of  a  sultan  who  assumed  the 
government  about  the  year  1300.  Eton. 

OT'TO-MAN,  ii.    A  sort  of  thick-stuffed  mat  used  in 
2.  A  stool  with  a  stuffed  seat.  [Turkey. 

OU-BLI-ETTES1,  (oo-ble-et',)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  dun- 
geon with  an  opening  only  at  the  top,  for  persons 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  to  perish 
secretly.  Diet.  deVAcad. 

OUCH,  n.  A  bezil  or  socket  in  which  a  precious  stone 
or  seal  is  set.    Exod.  xxxix. 

2.  A  carcanet  or  ornament  of  gold.        Fosbroke. 

3.  The  blow  given  by  a  boar's  tusk.     [  Obs.] 

Ainsworth. 

OUGHT.     See  Auoht,  the  true  orthography. 

OUGHT,  (awt,)  v.  imperfect,  t  [This  word  seems  to  be 
the  preterit  tense  of  the  original  verb  to  owe,  that  is, 
Sax.  agan,  Goth,  aigan,  Sw.  dga,  t>>  have  or  possess, 
the  radical  sense  being  to  hold,  to  restrain  or  stop  ; 
hence  the  passive  participle  would  signify  held, 
bound.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  Spelman  and 
Dryden.  But  ought,  as  used,  is  irregular,  being  used 
in  all  persons,  both  in  the  present  and  past  tenses; 
as,  /  ought,  thou  oughtest,  he  ought ;  we,  ye,  they 
ought] 

1.  To  be  held  or  bound  in  duty  or  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

—  Malt,  xxiii. 

We  that  are  strong  ought  (o  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. — 

Rom.  xv. 
Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers, 

—  Malt.  XXV. 

2.  To  be  necessary  ;  to  behoove. 

Ought  nol  Christ  to  have  sufi'ered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
glory  i  —  Luke  xxiv. 

3.  To  be  fit  or  expedient  in  a  moral  view. 

My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  — James  hi. 

4.  As  a  participle,  owed  ;  being  indebted  for. 
The  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought  you.  Spelman. 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myseti'  1  ought.  Dryden. 
[In  this  sense,  obsolete.] 

5.  In  Chaucer's  time,  it  was  used  impersonally. 
"  Wei  ought  us  werke,"  that  is,  well  it  behooveth  us 
to  work. 

OUNCE,  (nuns,)  n.  [L.  nncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  any 
thing  ;  Gr.  ovy)  ta  ;  but  the  Greek  is  from  the  Latin  ; 
Fr.  once;  ft.  oncia,  an  ounce,  antl  an  inch;  Sp.  onza; 
D.  once  ;  G.unze.  Inch  is  from  the  same  root,  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot.] 

1.  A  weight,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound  troy, 
and  the  sixteenth  of  a  pound  avoirdupois.  In  troy 
weight,  the  ounce  is  twenty  pennyweights,  each  of 
twenty-four  grains. 

2.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Felis.     [See  Once.] 
OUND'ED,    )         r„  ,      ,  ,    , 
OUND'ING,  \  "■     CFr-  °nde '  U  unda-i 

Waving.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

OUPHE,  (oof,)  n.  [Teutonic  auff;  but  probably  con- 
tracted from  elf,  G.  alp.] 

A  fairy  ;  a  goblin  ;  an  elf.     [Oos.]  Shak. 

OUPH'-EN,  (oof'n,)  a.     Elfish.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

OUR,  a.     [Sax.  ure;  in  the  oblique  cases,  urum,  urne, 

whence  our  vulgar  ourn ;  Sw.  var;  Dan.  vor,  Ir.  ar  ; 
Basque,  gure.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  us;  as,  our  country  ; 
our  rights  ;  our  troops. 
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2.  Ovr.ii  which  is  primarily  the  possessive  case  of 
ourJ  is  nevpr  use)  as  an  adjective,  but  as  ti  substitute 
for  the  adjective  and  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs. 
Your  house  is  on  a  plain  ;  ours  is  on  a  hill.  This  is 
good  English,  but  certainly  ours  must  be  the  nomi- 
native to  is,  or  it  has  none. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  our*  for  receiving  fateful 
impressions  fruiri  sensiUe  oljjeciit.  Attzroury. 

Here  ours  stands  in  the  place  of  our  organs,  and 
can  not,  in  conformity  with  any  rule  of  construction, 
be  in  the  possessive  case. 

The  same  thing-  was  dune  by  them  in  suing  in.  their  courts,  which 
is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in  oura.  KetUeworlh. 

OU-RANG'-OU-TANG',  n.     See  Orano-ouung. 
OU-RA-NOG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  uvpavos,  heaven,  and 
ypufpii,  description.] 
A  description  of  the  heavens.    Hist.  Roy.  Society. 
[See  Uranogkaphv,  the  more  common  term.] 

OU,-ROtf'€0-PY  I  n'  [Gr- owpovand  A»y«$orffK,7ff£w.] 
The  judgment  of  diseases  from  an  examination  of 
the  urine. 

OUR-SELF',  -pron.  reciprocal,  [our  and  self.]  This  is 
added  after  we  and  us,  and  sometimes  is  used  with- 
out either,  for  myself,  in  the  regal  style  only  ;  as,  we 
oursdf  will  follow.  Skak. 

Unless  we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. 

Clarendon. 

OUR-SELVES',  pi.  of  Ouiiself.    We  or  us,  not  oth- 
ers ;   added  to  me  by  way  of  emphasis  or  opposition. 
We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a  great  deal 

farther  than  we  usually  do.  Locke. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand.  Dryden. 

0IISE.     See  Ooze. 

OUS'JSL,  (ooz'l,)  n.    [Sax.  osle.] 

A  name  common  to  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
thrush  family.  One  of  them  is  the  European  black- 
bird. Shale. 

OUST,  v.  t.  [Fr.  oter,  for  ouster.  It  seems  to  be  a 
contracted  word,  for  in  Norman,  oghsta  is  ousted.  I 
take  this  to  be  our  vulgar  oost,  used  in  the  sense  of 
lift.  The  usual  signification,  then,  will  be  that  of 
the  Latin  tollo,  sustuli.] 

1.  To  take  away  ;  to  remove. 

Multiplications  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare  formerly,  and 
thereby  wager  of  law  ousted.  &all. 

2.  To  eject;  to  disseize. 

Afterward   the  lessor,  reversioner,  or   remainder-man,  or   any 
stranger,  doth  eject  or  oust  the  lessee  of  his  term. 

Blackstone. 

OUST'ED,  pp.    Taken  away  ;  removed  ;  ejected. 
OUST'ER,  n.    Removed   from  possession  ;  disseizin  ; 
dispossession  ;  ejection.  Blackstone. 

Ouster  of  the  freehold  is  effected  by  abatement,  in- 
trusion, disseizin,  discontinuance,  or  deforcement. 

Blackstone. 
Ouster  le  main,  [ouster  and  Fr.  Ic  main,  the  hand.] 
A  delivery  of  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  a  guard- 
ian, or  out  of  the  king's  hands  ;  or  a  judgment  given 
for  that  purpose.  Blackstone.     Eucyc. 

OUST'ING,  ppr.     Taking  away  ;  removing  ;  ejecting. 
OUT,  adv.     [Sax.  utj    D.  uit ;  G.  aus  ;    Dan.  ad;  Sw. 
ut.     In  Scotland,  it  is  used  as  a  verb,  to  lay  out.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  verb  must  be  to  issue  forth,  to 
depart.     In  Russ.  ot  signifies  from.] 

1.  Without ;  on  the  outside  ;  not  within  ;  on  the 
exterior  or  beyond  the  limits  of  any  inclosed  place  or 
given  line  ;  opposed  to  In  or  Within  ;  as,  to  go  out 
and  come  in;  to  rush  out. 

2.  Abroad;  not  at  home.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  out ;  a  colloquial  phrase  for  gone  out. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure  or  discovery.  The  se- 
cret is  out,  that  is,  has  come  out,  is  disclosed.  We 
shall  find  out  the  rogue. 

4.  Not  concealed. 

en  these  are  (Tone. 

Shak. 

5.  In  a  state  of  extinction.  The  candle  or  the  fire 
is  out. 

6.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted.     The  wine  is  out. 

7.  In  a  state  of  destitution.  We  are  out  of  bread 
corn. 

8.  Not  in  office  or  employment.  I  care  not  who  is 
in  or  who  is  out.     He  is  out  of  business. 

9.  Abroad  or  from  home,  in  a  party,  at  church,  in 
a  parade,  &c.  He  was  not  on;  to-day.  The  militia 
companies  are  out.  The  man  was  out  in  a  frolic  last 

10.  To  the  end.  [night. 

Hear  me  out.  Dryden. 

11.  Loudly  ;  without  restraint ;  as,  to  laugh  out. 

12.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  The  land  is 
out  upon  a  lease. 

13.  In  an  error. 

Ae  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 

And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note.  Roscommon. 

14.  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle. 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out.  Shak. 

15.  Uncovered  ;  with  clothes  torn  ;  as,  to  be  out  at 
the  knees  or  elbows. 

lfi.  Away,  so  as  to  consume  ;  as,  to  sleep  out  tlte 
best  time  in  the  morning. 
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17.  Deficient;  having  expended.  He  was  out  of] 
pocket ;  he  was  out  fifty  pounds.  Fell. 

18.  It  is  used  as  an  exclamation,  with  the  force 
of  command  ;  away ;  begone  ;  as,  out  with  the  dog. 

Skalc. 

Out  upon  you,  out  upon  it;  expressions  of  dislike 
or  contempt. 

Out  is  much  used  as  a  modifier  of  verbs ;  as,  to 
come  out,  to  go  out,  to  lead  out,  to  run  out,  to  leak 
out,  to  creep  out,  to  flow  out,  to  pass  out,  to  look  out, 
to  burn  out,  to  cut  out,  to  saw  out,  to  grow  out,  to 
spin  out,  to  write  out,  to  boil  out,  to  beat  out,  &x., 
bearing  the  sense  of  issuing,  extending,  drawing 
from,  separating,  bringing  to  open  view,  or,  in  short, 
the  passing  of  a  limit  that  incloses  or  restrains  ;  or 
bearing  the  metaphorical  sense  of  vanishing,  coming 
to  an  end. 

Out  of.  In  this  connection,  out  may  be  considered 
as  an  adverb,  and  o/as  a  preposition. 

1.  Proceeding  from  ;  as  produce  Plants  grow  out 
of  the  earth  ;  he  paid  me  out  of  his  own  funds. 

Keep  tliy  heart  wiUi  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 

life.  — Prov.  iv. 
Out  of  the   same  mouth   proceedeth •blessing   and  cursing.— 

James  iii. 

2.  From  or  proceeding  from  a  place,  or  the  interior 
of  a  place  ;  as,  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the  house. 
Mark  xiii. 

3.  Beyond  ;  as,  out  of  the  power  of  fortune. 

Tiiey  were  astonished  out  of  measure.  —  Mark  X. 

4.  From,  noting  taking  or  derivation. 

To  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  Gou,  ner- 
suadiug  them  concerning  Jesus,  botli  out  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, and  out  o/the  prophets.  —  Acts  xxvjii, 

5.  Not  in,  noting  extraordinary  exertion. 

Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season.  — 2  Tim.  iv. 

6.  Not  in,  noting  exclusion,  dismission,  departure, 
absence,  or  dereliction  ;  as,  out  of  favor;  out  of  use  ; 
out  of  place  ;  out  of  fashion. 

'7.  Not  in,  noting  unfitness  or  impropriety.  He  is 
witty  out  n/season  ;  the  seed  was  sown  out  of  season. 

8.  Not  within,  noting  extraordinary  delay;  as,  a 
ship  out  of  tunc. 

9.  Not  within ;  abroad  ;  as,  out  of  the  door  or 
house. 

10.  From,  noting  copy  from  an  original ;  as,  to  cite 
or  copy  out  of  Horace. 

11.  From,  noting  rescue  or  liberation  ;  as,  to  be  de- 
livered out  of  afflictions. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  o/al!  those  errors. 

Addison. 

12.  Not  in,  noting  deviation,  exorbitance,  or  ir- 
regularity. This  is  out  o/all  method  ;  out  n/all  rule  ; 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  cause  of  censure  ;  he 
is  out  of  order. 

13.  From,  noting  dereliction  or  departure.  He  will 
not  be  flattered  or  frightened  out  of  his  duty;  he  at- 
tempted to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue. 

14.  From,  noting  loss  or  change  of  state.  The 
mouth  is  out  of  taste  ;  the  instrument  is  out  o/tune.  ' 

Bacon. 

15.  Not  according  to,  noting  deviation  ;  as,  he  acts 
or  speaks  out  of  character. 

16.  Beyond  ;  not  within  the  limits  of;  as,  to  be  out 
of  hearing,  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach.  Time  out  of 
minrl,  is  time  beyond  the  reach  of  memory. 

17.  Noting  loss  or  exhaustion;  as,  to  be  out  of 
breath. 

18.  Noting  loss  ;  as,  out  o/hope. 

19.  By  means  of. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny.  Shajc. 

20.  In  consequence  of,  noting  the  motive,  source, 
or  reason. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of  their  nature, 
they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impatience.  Smalridge. 

So  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  out  of  envy,  spite,  or 
ambition. 

Out  of  hand:  immediately,  as  that  is  easily  used 
which  is  ready  in  the  hand. 

Gather  we  our  forces  out  o/hand.  Shak. 

Out  of  print,  denotes  that  a  book  is  not  in  market, 
or  to  be  purchased  ;  the  copies  printed  having  been 
all  sold. 
OUT,  o.  t.     To  eject;  to  expel;  to  deprive  by  ei'pul- 
sion. 

The  French  have  been  outed  of  their  holds.  Heylin. 

In  composition,  out  signifies  beyond,  more,  ejection, 
or  extension. 

[For  the  participles  of  the  following  compounds, 
see  the  simple  verbs.] 
OUT-ACT',  v.  t.     To  do  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  act. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures, 

Would  make  me  outart  a  real  widow's  whining.  Ottcay. 

OUT-A  R'GuE,  v.  t.    To  argue  better  than  another. 
OUT-BAL'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  outweigh;  to  exceed  in 
weight  or  effect 

Let  dull  Aiax  bear  away  my  right, 

Wuen  all  his  days  outbalance  tiiis  one  night.  Dryden. 

OUT-BAf/AN-C£D,  (-bal'anst,)  pp.    Outweighed. 
OUT-BA  II',  ii.  t.    To  shut  out  by  bars  or  fortification. 

These  to  oulba-T  with  painful  pionings.  Sjienser. 
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OUT-BA  R'RM),  pp.     Shut  out  by  bars. 
OUT-BID',  v.  t.    To  bid  more  than  another ;  to  offer  a 
higher  price. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 

Prevent  the  greedy  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

OUT-BID',  )  pp.      Exceeded    in    the    price    of- 

OUT-BID'D-EN,  j      fered. 

OUT-BID'DER,  n.     One  that  outbids. 

OUT-BID'DING,  ppr.  Bidding  a  price  beyond  an- 
other. 

OUT-BLOWN',  pp.    Inflated  ;  swelled  with  wind. 

Dryden. 

OUT-BLUSH',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  rosy  color. 

Shipman. 

OUT'BORN,  a.     Foreign  ;  not  native.     [Little  used.'] 

OUT'BOUND,  a.  Destined  or  proceeding  from  a 
country  or  harbor  to  a  distant  country  or  port ;  as,  an 
outbound  ship.  Dryden. 

[The   usual   phrase  among  seamen   is  Outward- 
bound.] 

OUT-BRaVE',  v.  t.  To  bear  down  by  more  daring 
or  insolent  conduct. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shak. 

2.  To  exceed  in  splendid  appearance. 

The  towers  as  well  as  men  outbrave  the  sky.  Cowley. 

OUT-BRAZ'EN,  v.  t.    To  bear  down  with  a  brazen 

face  or  impudence. 
OUT'BREAK,  n.     A  bursting  forth  ;  eruption. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

OUT'BREAK-ING,  n.    That  which  bursts  forth. 

Herbert. 

OUT-BREATHE',  v.  t.     To  weaiy  by  having  better 

breath.  Shak. 

2.  To  expire.  Spenser. 

OUT-BUI)',  v.  i.     To  sprout  forth.  Spenser. 

OUT-BUILD',  (out-hild',)  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  build- 
ing, or  in  durability  of  building. 

OUT-BURN',  v.  t.  or  i.    To  exceed  in  burning. 

Mantell. 

OUT'BURST,  7i.  [out  and  burst.]  A  breaking  or 
bursting  out. 

OUT-CANT'  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  canting.         Pope. 

OUT'eAST,  pp.  or  a.     [Sw.  utkasta,  to  cast  out.] 
Cast  out ;  thrown  away  ;  rejected  as  useless. 

Spenser. 

OUT'CAST,  n.  One  who  is  cast  out  or  expelled  ;  an 
exile  ;  one  driven  from  home  or  country,     fsa.  xvi. 

OUT-CEPT',  for  Except,  is  not  in  use.     B.  Jonson. 

OUT-CHKAT',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  cheating. 

OUT-CHEAT'ED,j>p.     Exceeded  in  cheating. 

OUT-CHeAT'ING,  ppr.     Surpassing  in  cheating. 

OUT-CLlMB',  v.  t.     To  climb  beyond.        Davenant. 

OUT-COM'PASS,  v.  t.    To  exceed  due  bounds. 

Bacon. 

OUT-CRAFT',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  cunning.      Shak. 

OUT'CROP,  it.  In  geology,  the  coming  out  of  a 
stratum  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Lyell. 

OUT'CROP,  v.  i.  In  geology,  to  come  out  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  applied  to  strata. 

OUT'CR?,  n.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry;  cry  of  dis- 
tress. Dcnliam. 

2.  Clamor ;  noisy  opposition  or  destestation. 

South. 

3.  Sale  at  public  auction.  Jiinsworth. 
OUT-DARE',  v.  t.     To  dare  or  venture  beyond.    Shak. 
OUT-DATE',  v.  t.     To  antiquate  ;  as,  out-dated  cere- 
monies.    [JVnt  used.]  Hammond. 

OUT-DAZ'ZLE,  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  dazzling. 
OUT-DAZ'ZL£D,  pp.    Surpassed  in  dazzling. 
OUT-DO',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Outdid;  pp.  Outdone.     [See 
DoJ 

To  excel ;  to  surpass  ;  to  perform  beyond  another. 


An  imposture  ouuloe*  the  original. 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay. 


L'  Estrange. 
'  Swift. 


OUT-DO'ING,  ppr.  Excelling  ;  surpassing  in  perform- 
ance. 

OUT-DO'ING,  n.     Excess  in  performance.         Pope. 

OUT-DONE',  pp.  of  Outdo. 

OUT-DoOR',  a.     Being  without  the  house. 

OUT-DOORS',  adv.     Abroad  ;  out  of  the  house. 

OUT-DRINK',  v.  t.  [See  Dkink.]  To  exceed  in 
drinking.  Donne. 

OUT-DWELL',  v.  t.    To  dwell  or  stay  beyond. 

Shak. 

OUT'ED,  a.     Put  out ;  extinguished  ;  ended. 

Hudibras. 

OUT'ER,  a.  [comp.  of  Out.]  Being  on  the  outside ; 
external  ;  opposed  to  Inner;  as,  the  outer  wall;  the 
outer  part  of  a  thing  ;  the  outer  court  or  gate. 

OUT'ER-LY,  adv.     Toward  the  outside.  drew. 

OUT'ER-M6ST,  a.  [superl.  from  outer.]  Being  on 
the  extreme  external  part ;  remotest  from  the  midst ; 
as,  the  outermost  row.  Boyle. 

OUT-FACE',  v.  t.    To  brave  ;  to  bear  down  with  an 
imposing  front,  or  with  impudence  ;  to  stare  down. 
Shak.     Ralegh. 

OUT'FALL,  n.     A  fall  of  water  ;  a  canal. 

OUT-FAWN',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  fawning  or  adula- 
tion. _  Hudibras. 

OUT-FEAST',  v.  t.     To  succeed  in  feasting.     Taylor. 
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OUT-FEAT',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  performing. 

OUT'FIT,  n.  A  fitting  out,  as  of  a  skip  for  a  voyage  ; 
usually  in  the  plural,  Outfits,  the  expenses  incurred, 
or  the  articles  employed,  in  equipping  and  lurnishing 
a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

2.  An  allowance  equal  to  one  year's  salory,  made 
to  a  public  minister,  going  to  a  foreign  country,  be- 
yond his  salary.  United  States. 

OUT-FLANK',  v.  t.  To  extend  the  flank  of  one  ar- 
my beyond  that  of  another. 

OUT-FLASH',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  flashing. 

OUT-FLASH'ING,  ppr.     Surpassing  in  flashing. 

OUT-FLY',  v.  t.  To  fly  faster  than  another ;  to  ad- 
vance before  in  flight  or  progress.  Garth. 

OUT-FOOL',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  folly.  Young. 

OUT'FORM,  it.     External  appearance.      B.  Jonson. 

OUT-FROWN', ».  (.  To  frown  down;  to  overbear 
by  frowning.  Shak. 

OUT'GATE,  n.    An  outlet ;  a  passage  outward. 

Speyiser. 

OUT-GEN'ER-AL,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  generalship ;  to 
gain  advantage  over  by  superior  military  skill. 

Chesterfield. 

OUT-GEN'ER-AL-£D,  pp.  Exceeded  in  military 
skill. 

OUT-GIVE',  (out-giv',)  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  giving. 

Dryden. 

OUT-Go',  v.  t.  [See  Go.]  To  go  beyond ;  to  ad- 
vance before  in  going  ;  to  go  faster. 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel.  Garew.     Dryden. 

3.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach.  Dcuham. 
OUT-Go'lNG,  ppr.     Going  beyond. 

OUT-Go' ING,  n.     The  act  of  going  out. 

2.  The  state  of  going  out.     Ps.  lxv. 

3.  Utmost  border  ;  extreme  limit.    Josh.  xvii. 
OUT-GONE',  (out-gawn'O  ;;p.     Gone  beyond. 
OUT-GRIN',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  grinning.     Addison. 
OUT-GROW',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  growth. 

2.  To  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any  thing.  Chil- 
dren outgrow  their  garments,  and  men  outgrow  their 
usefulness. 

OUT-GROWN',  pp.  of  Outgrow. 

OUT'GUARD,  7i.  A  guard  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army  ;  or  a  guard  at  the  farthest 
distance;  any  thing  for  defense  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  thing  to  be  defended.         Dryden.     South. 

OUT-HER'OD,  v.  t.  To  overact  the  character  of 
Herod,  which,  in  the  old  plays,  was  always  a  vio- 
lent one.  Smart. 

OUT-HER'OD-ED,  pp.     Surpassed  in  cruelty. 

OUT'HOUSE,  ii.  A  small  house  or  building  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  main  house. 

OUT'ING,  n.  A  going  from  home  ;  an  airing.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

OUT-JEST',  v.  t.     To  overpower  by  jesting.     Shak. 

OUT-JEST'ED,  pp.     Overpowered  by  jesting. 

OUT-JUG'GLE,  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  juggling.      Hall. 

OUT-KNaVE',  (out-nave',)  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  knave- 
ry. L'Estrange. 

OUT'LAND,  a.     [Sax.  utkende,  a  foreigner.] 

Foreign.     [Obs.]  Strutt. 

OUT'LAND-ER,  n.  A  foreigner  ;  not  a  native.  [  Obs.] 

Wood. 

OUT-LAND'ISH,  o.     [Sax.  utUendisc  ;  out  and  land.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  not  native.  Donne. 

Nevertheless,  even  him  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin.  — 
Neh.  xiii. 

2.  Born  or  produced  in  the  interior  country,  or 
among  rude  people;  hence,  vulgar;  rustic;  rude; 
clownish. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  among  us  most 
generalltf  used.] 

OUT-LAST',  v.  t.  To  last  longer  than  something 
else  ;  to  exceed  in  duration.  Candles  laid  in  bran 
will  outlast  others  of  the  same  stuff.  Bacon. 

OUT-LAST'ED,  pp.  Lasted  longer  than  something 
else. 

OUT'LAW,  re.     [Sax.  utlaga;  out  and  law.] 

A  person  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law,  or 
deprived  of  its  protection.  Formerly  any  person 
might  kill  an  outlaw;  hut  it  is  now  held-unlawful 
for  any  person  to  put  to  death  an  outlaw,  except  the 
sheriff,  who  has  a  warrant  for  that  purpose. 

Blackstone. 

OUT'LAW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  utlagian.] 

To  deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law  ; 
to  proscribe.  Blackstone. 

OUTLAW-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  law. 

OUT'LAW-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  benefit  of 
law. 

OUT'LAW-RY,  ii.  The  putting  a  man  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  that  protection  ;  the  punishment  of  a  man 
who,  when  called  into  court,  contemptuously  refuses 
to  appear.  Blackstone. 

OUT'LAY,  n.  A  laying  out  or  expending  ;  expendi- 
ture. _ 

OUT-LeAP',  v.  t.  To  leap  beyond  ;  to  pass  by  leap- 
ing. 

OUT'LeAP,  71.     Sally  ;  flight ;  escape.  Locke. 

OUT-LeAP'-ED,  (-Ieept  or  -lept,)  pp.   Leaped  beyond. 

OUT-LEAP'ING,jjpr.     Leaping  beyond. 
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OUT'LiET,  n.  Passage  outward  ;  the  place  or  the 
means  by  which  any  thing  escapes  or  is  discharged. 
A  gate  is  tile  outlet  of  a  city  or  fort.  The  moutli  of  a 
river  is  its  outlet.  Colonies  are  the  outlets  of  a  popu- 
lous nation.  Bacon. 

OUT'LICK-ER,  n.  In  ships,  a  small  piece  of  timber 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop. 

OUT-LIE',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  lying.  Hall. 

OUT'LT-ER,  7(.  One  who  dues  not  reside  in  the  place 
with  which  his  office  or  duty  connects  him.  Frcwen. 
2.  A  part  of  a  rock  or  stratum  lying  without,  or 
beyond  the  main  body.  Mantell. 

OUT'LINE,  H.t  Contour;  the  line  by  which  a  figure 
is  defined  ;  the  exterior  line. 

2.  The  first  sketch  of  a  figure. 

3.  First  general  sketch  of  any  scheme  or  design. 
OUT'LINE,  v.  t.     To  draw  the  exterior  line;  to  de- 
lineate ;  to  sketch. 

OUT' LIN-ED,  pp.     Marked  with  an  outline. 

OUT-LIVE',  (out-liv',)  v.  U  To  live  beyond  ;  to  sur- 
vive ;  to  live  after  something  has  ceased  ;  as,  a  man 
may  outline  his  children;  a  person  may  outlive  his 
estate,  his  fame,  and  his  usefulness. 

They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.  Dryden. 

2.  To  live  better,  or  to  better  purpose.  Scott. 

OUT-LIVED,  pp.     Survived;  lived  beyond. 
OUT-LIVER,  n.     A  survivor. 
OUT-LIVING,  ppr.    Living  beyond  another's  life. 
OUT-LOQK',  v.  t.     To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat.  Shak. 

2.  To  select.     [Not  in  use.] 
OUT'LOOK,  n.     vigilant  watch  ;  foresight.      Young. 

[But  Luok-out  is  generally  used.] 
OUT-LOOKED,   (-lookt,)  pp.     Faced   down;  brow- 
beaten. 
OUT'LOPE,  n.     [See  Lope   and   Leap.]     An  excur- 
sion.    [Not  used.]  Florio. 
OUT-LUS'TER,  )  v.  t.    To  excel  in  brightness. 
OUT-LUS'TRE,  \  Shak. 
OUT-LY'ING,  a.     Lying  or  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body  or  design.               Temple.     Addison. 
2.  Being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier.           Gibbon. 
OUT-MA-NEu'VER,   )  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  maneu- 
OUT-MA-NCBu'VRE,  (      vering. 
OUT-MARCH',  v.  t.    To  march  faster  than  ;  to  march 
so  as  to  leave  behind. 

The  horse  oulmarclted  the  foot.  Clarendon. 

OUT-MAROH'ED,  pp.     Left  behind  in  a  march. 

OUT-MEAS'URE,  (out-mezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
measure  or  extent.  Brown. 

OUT-MEAS'UJt-ED,  pp.    Exceeded  in  extent. 

OUT'MoST,  a.  Farthest  outward  ;  most  remote  from 
the  mktdle.  Milton. 

OUT-NAME',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  naming  or  describ- 
ing. 

OUT-NUM'BER,  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  number.  The 
troops  outnumbered  those  of  the  enemy. 

OUT-NUM'IJER-£D,  pp.     Exceeded  in  number. 

OUT-PaCE',  v.  t.    To  outgo;  to  leave  behind. 

Chapman. 

OUT-PAR'A-MOUR,  v.  t.  [See  Paramour.]  To  ex- 
ceed in  keeping  mistresses.  Shak. 

OUT'PAR-ISH,  n.  A  parish  lying  without  the  walls, 
or  on  the  border.  Graunt. 

OUT'PART,  n.  A  part  remote  from  the  center  or 
main  part.  Ayliffe. 

OUT-PASS',  v.  t.  To  pass  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  prog- 
ress. Kirxvan. 

OUT-PEER',  v.  t.     To  surpass  or  excel.  Shale. 

OUT-POISE',  (out-poiz',)  v.  t.     To  outweigh.  Howell. 

OUT'PORCH,  n.     An  entrance.  Milton. 

OUT'PoRT,  n.  In  Qrcat  Britain,  a  port  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  London.  Ash. 

OUT'PoST,  n.    A  post  or  station  without  the  limits  of 
a  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  bodv  of  an 
army. 
2.  The  troops  placed  at  such  a  station.      Marshall. 

OUT-PoUR',  v.  t.  To  pour  out;  to  send  forth  in  a 
stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  effuse. 

OUT-PoUR'ED,  pp.    Sent  forth  in  a  stream. 

OUT'PoUR-ING,  n.     A  pouring  out ;  effusion. 

Milncr.     Bogue. 

OUT-PRaV',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  prayer  or  in  earnest- 
ness of_entreaty.  ScM. 

OUT-PliEACH',  ?).  t.  To  surpass  in  preaching;  to 
produce -more  effect  in  inculcating  lessons  or  truth. 

An;]  for  a  villain's  quick  conversion 

A  pillory  can  oulpreach  u  parson.  J.  Trumbull. 

OUT-PRIZE',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  value  or  estimated 
worth.  Shak. 

OUT'RAGE,  V.  t.  [Fr.  outrager  :  Arm.  outrachi,  out- 
rugi ;  It.  oltraggiare ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ultrajar ;  from 
the  L.  ultra,  beyond,  It.  oltre,  with  the  common  ter- 
mination age  ;  or  more  probably  it  is  a  compound  of 
nlta,  oltra,  outre,  with  the  Sp.  ajar,  to  spoil,  to  mar, 
to  abuse  with  injurious  language.] 

To  treat  with  violence  and  wrong  ;  to  abuse  by 
rude  or  insolent  language  ;  to  injure  by  rough,  rude 
treatment  of  any  kind. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  wher.  they  have  liopCB  of 

doing  it  without  a  return.  Atterbury, 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency.  Broome. 
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OUT'RAGE,  v.  i.    To  commit  exorbitances  ;   to   be 
guiltv  of  violent  rudeness.  Ascham. 

OUT'RAGE,  n.     [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  oltraggio  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
ultraje.] 

Injurious  violence  offered  to  persons  or  things ; 
excessive  abuse  ;  wanton  mischief.  Rude,  abusive 
language,  scurrility,  or  opprobrious  and  contemptu 
ous  words,  may  be  an  outrage  to  persons,  or  to  de- 
cency and  civility.  A  violent  attack  upon  person 
or  property  is  an  outrage. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  country  where  he 
went.  Spenser. 

OUT'RA-GED,  pp.  or  a.      Treated   with  violence  or 
wrong;  abused  by  insolent  language. 

OUT-RA'GEOUS,  a.     [ It.  nltraggioso  ;  Fr.  outrageux.] 

1.  Violent;  furious;  exorbitant;  exceeding  all 
bounds  of  moderation  ;  as,  outrageous  villainies ; 
outrageous  talk  ;  outrageous  abuse.  Sidney.     Spenser. 

2.  Excessive :  exceeding  reason  or  decency  ;  as, 
outrageous  panegyric.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous  ;  atrocious  ;  as,  outrageous  crimes. 

4.  Tumultuous  ;  turbulent.  [Shak. 
OUT-RA'GEOUS-LY,    ado.      With    great    violence; 

furiously  ;  excessively  Spenser.     South. 

OUT-Ra'GEOUS-NESS,  n.    Fury;   violence;   enor- 
mity. __  Dryden. 

OUT-RaZE',  v.  t.     To  raze  to  extermination.   Sandys. 

OU-TRE',  (oo-tri',)  a.     [Fr.]     Being  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  or  limits  ;  extravagant.  Oeddes. 

OUT-REACH',  v.  t.     To  go  or  extend  beyond.  Brown. 

OUT-RE  ACH'ED,  (-reecht' ,)  pp.     Reached  beyond. 

OUT-Re AS'  ON,  (-re'zn,)  o.  t.    To  excel  or  surpass  in 
reasoning.  South. 

OUT-RrcAS'ON-£D,;>7>.     Surpassed  in  reasoning. 

OUT-RECK' ON,  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  assumed  compu- 
tation. Pearson. 

OUT-KECK'  ON-ED,  pp.     Excelled  in  computation. 

OUT-REIGN',  o.  t.    To  reign  through  the  whole  of. 

Spenser. 

OUT-RIDE',  v.  t.     To  pass  by  riding;  to   ride  faster 
than.  Hall. 

OUT-RIDE',  v.  i.    To  travel  about  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  vehicle.  Addison. 

OUT'RID-ER,   n.     A   summoner   whose   office   is  to 
cite  men  before  the  sheriff.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  on  horseback. 

3.  A  servant  on  horseback  who  attends  a  carriage. 
OUT'RIG-GER,  n.     In  seamen's  language,  any  project- 
ing spar  or  piece  of  timber  for  extending  ropes  or 
sails,  or  for  other  temporary  purposes.  Brunde. 

OUT'RIGHT,  (out'rlto,)  ado.     Immediately  ;  without 

delay  ;  at  once.  Arbut/inot. 

2.  Completely.  Addison. 

OUT-Rl_'VAL,  v.  t.     Tosurpass  in  excellence.  Addison. 

OUT-RoAR',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  roaring.  Shak. 

OUT-RoAR'ED,  pp.    Surpassed  in  roaring. 

OUT'RoDE,  n.     An  excursion.     1  Mace.  xv. 

OUT-ROOT',!),  t.     To  eradicate;  to  extirpate.     Rowe. 

OUT-RUN',  ».  u    To  exceed   in   running  ;  to  leave 
behind  in  running.  Dryden. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  as,  to  outrun  one's  income.  Addison. 

OUT-SaIL',  v.t.     To  sail  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind 
in  sailing.  Broome. 

OUT-SaIL'ED,  pp.    Sailed  faster  than. 

OUT-SaIL'ING,  ppr.     Leaving  behind  in  sailing. 

OUT'SCaPE,  n.     Power  of  escaping.     [Not  used.] 

Chapman. 

OUT-SCORN',  i>.  t.    To  bear  down  or  confront  by 
contempt;  to  despise. 

OUT-SCOUR'INGS,   n.   pi.     [out  and   scour.]      Sub- 
stances washed  or  scoured  out.  Buckland. 

OUT-SELL',  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  amount  of  sales. 

2.  To  exceed  in  the  prices' of  things  sold. 

3.  To  gain  a  higher  price.  Shak. 
OUT'SET,   n.      Beginning  ;    first    entrance   on    any 

business.  Mason.     Smith. 

Every  thing  almost  depends  upon  giving  a  proper  direction  to 
this  ouUet  of  life.  ■  J.  Hawes. 

OUT-SHINE',  v.  t.    To  send  forth  brightness  or  lus- 
ter. Shak. 

2.  To  excel  in  luster  or  excellence ;  as,  Homer 
outshines  all  other  poets.  Addison. 

OUT-SHOOT',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  shooting.    Dryden. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond.  Norris. 

OUT-SHUT',  v.  t.     To  shut  out  or  exclude.    Donne. 
OUT-SlDE',  7t.     The   external    part  of  a   thing  ;  the 
part,  end,  or  side  which  forms  the  surface  or  super- 
ficies. Bacon.     Dryden. 

2.  Superficial  appearance;  exterior;  as,  the  outside 
of  a  man  or  of  manners. 


Created  being 


utside. 


3.  Person  ;  external  man.  Shak.     Bacon. 

4.  The  part  or  place  that  lies  without  or  beyond  an 
inclosure. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  faintiy  stand- 
ing on  the  outside.  Spec'tator. 

5.  The  utmost.  Mortimer 
OUT'SIUE,  a.    On  the  outside  ;  exterior;  external 
OUT-SIN',  v.  t.     To  sin  beyond.                 Kil'.enbetk. 
OUT-SIT',  v.  t.    To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  '.nir.% 
OUT-SKIP'    v.  t.     To  avoid  by  flight,         B  jimxa. 
OUT'SKIRT,  n.     Border;  outpost;  suburb 


OUT 

OUT-SLFEP',D.  t.     To  sleep  beyond.  Shak. 

OUT-SoAR',  v.  t.     To  soar  beyond. 

Gov.  of  Vie  Tongue. 
OUT-SOUND',  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  sound.  Hammond. 
OUT-SPARK'LE,  v.  U     To  exceed  in  sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK'L£D,^p.     Surpassed  in  sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK'LING,;)?r.     Surpassing  in  sparkling. 
OUT-SPeAK',  v.  t.     To  speak  something  beyond  ;  to 

exceed.  Shak. 

OUT-SPORT',  v.  t.    To  sport  beyond  ;  to  outdo  in 

sporting.  Shak, 

OUT-SPREAD't  (out-spred',)  v.    t.    To  extend  ;   to 

spread  ;  to  diffuse.  Pope. 

OUT'SPREAD,   (out'spred,)    pp.   or  o.      Extended; 

expanded. 
OUT-SPREAD'ING,  ppr.     Extending;  diffusing. 
OUT-SPREAD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  spreading  over  or 

diffusing. 
OUT-STAND',  v.  t.     To   resist  effectually  ;  to  with- 
stand ;  to  sustain  without  yielding.     [Little  used.] 

Woodward. 
2.  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time.  Shak. 

OUT-STAND',  v.  i.    To  project  outward   from  the 

main  body. 
OUT-STAND'ING,  ppr.  or   a.    Resisting  effectually. 

[Little  used.] 

2.  Projecting  outward. 

3.  Not  collected  ;  unpaid  ;  as,  outstanding  debts. 


OUT-STARE',  v.  t.  To  face  down  ;  to  browbeat ;  to 
outface  with  effrontery ;  as  we  say,  to  stare  out  of 
countenance.  Shak. 

OUT-STAR'ED,  pp.    Outfaced  with  effrontery. 

OUT-START'ING,  a.     Starting  out.  Coleridge. 

OUT-STEP',  v.  t.    To  step  or  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

Cumberlund, 

OUT-STEP'  PED,  (-stept,)  pp.     Stepped  beyond. 

OUT-STORM',  v.  t.     To  overbear  by  storming. 

Insults  (he  tempest  and  outslorrxs  the  skies.  J.  Barlow. 

OUT'STREET,  n.  A  street  in  the  extremities  of  a 
town. 

OUT-STRETCH',  v.  t.  To  extend;  to  stretch  or 
spread  out ;  to  expand.  Milton. 

OUT-STKETCH'EL),  pp  or  a.  Extended;  spread  out. 

OUT-STRETCH'INGjWjt.  Spreading  out;  expand- 
ing. 

OUT-STRiDE',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  striding. 

B.  Jonson. 

OUT-STRIP',  v.  t.  To  outgo  ;  to  outrun  ;  to  advance 
beyond.  South.     Dryden. 

OUT-STRIP'PED,  (-stript',)  pp.     Outrun. 

OUT-SWEaR',u.  t.  To  exceed  in  swearing;  to  over- 
power by  swearing.  Shak. 

OUT-SWEET'EN,  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  sweetness. 

Shak. 

OUT-SWELL',  v.  t.  To  overflow  ;  to  exceed  in  swell- 
ing. 

OUT-TALK',  (out-tawk',)  v.  t.  To  overpower  by 
talking  .  to  exceed  in  talking.  Shak. 

OUT-TALK'ED,  (-tawkt',)  pp.  Overpowered  by  talk- 
ing. 

OUT-THROW,  v.  t.  To  throw  out  or  beyond.  Swift. 

OUT-TOIL',  v.  U    To  toil  to  a  degree  beyond  another. 

OUT-TONGUE',  (out-tung',)  v.  t.  To  bear  down  by- 
talk,  clamor,  or  noise.  Shak. 

OUT-TOP',  v.  t.     To  overtop.  [Not  used.]   Williams. 

OUT-VAL'lJE,  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  price  or  value. 

Boyle. 

OUT-VEN'OM,  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  poison.        Shak. 

OUT- VIE',  v.  t.     To  exceed;  tosurpass. 

Dryden.     Addison. 

OUT-VIL'LAIN,  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  villainy.  Shak. 

OUT-VOICE',  (out-vois',)  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  roaring 
or  clamor.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

OUT-VoTE',  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  the  number  of  votes 
given  ;  lo  defeat  by  plurality  of  suffrages.      South. 

OUT-VoT'ED,  pp.    Defeated  by  plurality  of  suffrages. 

OUT-WALK',  (out-wawk',)  o.  t.  To  walk  faster  than  ; 
to  leave  behind  in  walking. 

2.  To  exceed  the  walking  of  a  specter.  B.  Jonsoji. 

OUT-WALK'ED,  (out-wawkt',)  pp.  Left  behind  in 
walking. 

OUT'WALL,  n.    The  exterior  wall  of  a  building  or 
fortress. 
2.  Superficial  appearance.     [Unusual.]         Shak. 

OUT'WARD,  a.  [Sax.  ulwcard,  or  utcweard :  ut,  out, 
and  weard,  L.  uerswj?.] 

1.  External  ;  exterior  ;  forming  the  superficial 
part ;  as,  the  outward  coat  of  an  onion  ;  an  outward 
garment. 

2.  External;  visible;  opposed  to  Inward  ;  as,  out- 
ward hate. 

3.  Extrinsic  ;  adventitious. 

An  outward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak. 

4.  Foreign  ;  not  intestine ;  as,  an  outward  war. 
Not  now  used.]     We  now   say,  external  or  foreign 

war.  Hayward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  exterior  part. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way.  Dryden. 

6.  In  Scripture,  civil ;  public  ;  as  opposed  to  Relig- 
ious.    1  Chroji.  xxvi. 
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7.  In    theology,   carnal  ;    fleshly ;    corporeal ;    not 
spiritual ;    as,  the  outward  man. 
OUT' WARD,  n.     External  form.  Shak. 

OUT'WARD,  adv.  To  the  outer  parts ;  tending  or  di- 
rected toward  the  exterior. 

The  light  falling  on  them  [black  bodies]  is  not  reflected  outioard. 

Newton. 
2.  From  a  port  or  country ;  as,  a  ship  bound  out- 
ward. 
OUT'WARD-BOUND',  a.    Proceeding  from  a  port  or 

country. 
OUT'VVARD-LY,   adv.      Externally;   opposed  to  In- 
wardly ;    as,   outwardly  content,  but  inwardly  un- 
easy. 

2.  In  appearance  ;  not  sincerely.    Many  may  in- 
wardly reverence  the  goodness  which  they  outwardly 
seem  to  despise. 
OUT-WASH',  (-wosh',)  v.  t.    To  wash  out ;  to  cleanse 

from.     [Little  used.]        ■  Donne. 

OUT-WATCH',  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  watching. 

B.  Jonson. 
OUT-WEAR',  o.  t.  To  wear  out.  rNot  used.]  Donne. 

2.  To  pass  tediously  to  the  end. 

By  the  stream,  if  1  the  night  outwear.  Pope. 

3.  To  last  longer  than  something  else.  [This  is 
the  common  signification.] 

OUT-WEED',  v.  t.  To  weed  out ;  to  extirpate,  as  a 
weed.  Spenser. 

OUT-WEEP',  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  weeping.  Dryden. 

OUT-WEIGH',  (out-wa',)   v.  t.     [See  Weigh.]     To 

exceed  in  weight.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value,  influence,  or  importance. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  utorexs  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

OUT-WEIGH'ED,  (out-wade',)  pp.  Exceeded  in 
weight,  value,  or  importance. 

OUT-WEIGH'ING,  (out-wa'ing,)  ppr.  Exceeding  in 
weight,  value,  or  influence. 

OUT-WELL',  v.  t.  or  i.     To  pour  out.     [Not  used.] 

OUT-WENT',  pret.  of  Outgo.  [Spenser. 

OUT-WHoRE',  v.  (.     To  exceed  in  lewdness.  Pope. 

OUT-WIN',  v.  t.     To  get  out  of.    [Not  used.]   Spenser. 

OUT-WIND',  v.t.     To  extricate  by  winding;  to  un- 

More. 

OUT-WING',  v.  U  To  move  faster  on  the  wing;  to 
outstrip.  Garth. 

OUT-WIT',  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  design  or  stratagem  ; 
to  overreach  ;  to  defeat  or  frustrate  by  superior  inge- 
nuity. Dryden. 

OUT-WIT'TED,  pp.  Overreached  ;  defeated  by  strat- 
agem, or  by  superior  ingenuity. 

OUT-WORK',  (out-wurk',)  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  work 
or  labor. 

OUT' WORK,  n.  A  term  applied  to  all  works  of  a  for- 
tress which  are  situated  without  the  principal  wall, 
within  or  beyond  the  principal  ditch. 

Kncvc.  Am.     Bacon. 

OUT-WoRN',  pp.  [See  Wear.]  Worn  out;  con- 
sumed by  use.  Milton. 

OUT-WORTH',  (-wurth',)  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  value. 

OUT-WREST',  (out-rest',)  v.  t  To  extort ;  to  draw 
from  or  forth  by  violence.  Spenser. 

OUT-WRITE',  (out-rite',)  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  writing. 

Addison. 

OUT-WROUGHT',  (out-rawt',)  pp.  [See  Work.]  Out- 
done ;  exceeded  in  act  or  efficacy. 

OUT-ZA'NY,  v.  I.     [See  Zany.]     To  exceed  in  buf- 

OUZE,  n.     See  Ooze.  [foonery. 

O'VAL,  a.  *  [Fr.  ovale,  from  L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

1.  Of  the  shape  or  figure  of  an  egg  ;  oblong  and 
curvilinear,  with  both  ends  of  the  same  breadth  ; 
resembling  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 

Brande.     Lindley. 

2.  Pertaining  to  eggs;  done  in  the  egg;  as,  oval 
_  conceptions.  Brown. 
O'VAL,  re.     A  body  or  figure  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
_  or  of  an  ellipse.  Watts. 
OV  AL-Bu'MEN,re.     The  albumen  or  white  of  an  egg. 
O'VAL-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  oval.                [Brande. 
0'VAL-SHaP-£D,  (-shSpt,)  a.     Oval. 
O-Va'RI-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  the  femnle  ovary. 
O-VA'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting   of  eggs  ;  as,    ovarious 

food.  Thomson. 

0-VA'B.I-UM,  re. ;  pi.  Ovaria.    [L.]    An  ovary,  which 

see. 
O'VA-RY,  re.     [Fr.  ovaire  ;  L.  ovarium,  from  ovum,  an 

egg.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  female  animal  in  which  the  egjs 
are  formed  or  lodged  ;  or  the  part  in  which  the  fetus 
is  supposed  to  be  formed.  Kncyc.     Coze. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hollow  case  or  covering  inclosing 
ovules.     It  contains  one  or  more  cavities  called  cells. 

Lindley. 

5         TFD   (  ""     P1"  ovatus,  from  ovum,  an  egg.] 

Egg-shaped,  with  the  lower  extremities  broadest ; 
as,  an  ovate  leaf. 
O'VATE-LAN'CE-O-LATE,  a.    Between  ovate  and 

lanceolate.  Martyn. 

C'VaTE-SUB'IJ-LATE,  a.     Between  ovate  and  sub- 
ulate. 
O-VA'TION,  re.     [L.  ovatio.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser  triumph  allowed  to  a 


OVE 

commander  for  a  victory  not  deserving  a  triumph,  in 
the  strict  sense.  P.  Cyc. 

O-VA-TO-OB'LONG,  a.     Between  ovate  and  oblong. 

Martyn. 

OV'SN,  (uv'n,)  ?i.  [Sax.  ofen;  G.ofen;  D.  oven  ;  Dan. 
ovn.  Q,u.  Gr.  ti7v<j$,  Sw.  ugn.  In  Russ.  ovim  are 
small  wooden  kilns  for  drying  corn.     Tooke.] 

1.  A  place  archfd  over  with  brick  or  stone  work, 
for  baking,  heating,  or  drying  any  substance.  Ovens 
are  made  in  chimneys  or  set  in  the  open  air. 

2.  The  term  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
various  apparatus  for  baking  or  drying;  as,  a  tin 
oven.  Hebert, 

6'VEIt,  prep.  [Sax.  ober,  ofer ;  Goth,  vfar  ;  G.  uber  ; 
D.  and  Dan.  over;  Sw.  ofoer;  Gr.  vntp,  whence, 
probably,  L.  super  ;  Arm.  uvar,  var,  oar,  ar  ;  Ir.  ar, 
formerly  fair  or  fer;  W.  ar ;  Corn,  uar  Q,u.  Gr. 
■naoa.  This  word  corresponds  in  sense  with  "t^y  in 
the  Shemitic  dialects,  signifying  to  pass,  in  almost 
any  manner  ;  to  pass  over,  as  a  river,  to  pass  beyond, 
to  pass  awaj',  to  pass  by  ;  in  short,  to  move,  depart, 
or  go,  Sax.  faran,  to  fare.  Hence  the  derivative 
sense  of  beyond,  either  on  the  other  side  or  above  ; 
hence  the  sense  of  excess,  which  supposes  the  pass- 
ing of  a  limit ;  hence  the  sense  of  opposite  or  against, 
in  the  Gr.  v-cp,  for  the  further  side  of  a  river  is  the 
opposite  side.  We  do  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense, 
except    with  against.     See  Class   Br,  No.  23.     The 

Persian  corresponding  word  is  j^i  fara,  which  co- 
incides nearly  with  the  Greek  napa,  and  both  seem 

--c 
to  be  more  directly  from   the  Ar.  yi\  abara,  to  go 
beyond.     Class  Br,  No.  37.] 

1.  Across;  from  side  to  side;  implying  a  passing 
or  moving  either  above  the  substance  or  thing,  or  on 
the  surface  of  it.  Thus  we  say,  a  dog  leaps  over  a 
stream,  or  over  a  table  ;  a  boat  sails  over  a  lake. 

2.  Above  in  place  or  position  ;  opposed  to  Below  j 
as,  the  clouds  over  our  heads.  The  smoke  rises  over 
the  city. 

The  mcrcy-sr-at  Hint  is  over  the  testimony.  —  Ex.  xxx. 

3.  Above,  denoting  superiority  in  excellence,  dig- 
nity, or  value;  as,  the  advantages  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  over  the  heathen.  Swift. 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest.  Dryden. 

4.  Above  in  authority,  implying  the  right  or  power 
of  superintending  or  governing  ;  opposed  to  Under. 

Thou  shall  be  ouer  my  house.  —Gen.  xli. 

I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  tiling's.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

5.  Upon  the  surface  or  whole  surface;  through 
the  whole  extent ;  as,  to  wander  over  the  earth  ;  to 
walk  over  a  field,  or  over  a  city. 

6.  Upon.     Watch  over  your  children. 

Dost  thou  not  watch  over  my  sin  ?  — Job  xiv. 

His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  —  Ps.  cxlv. 

7-  During  the  whole  time  ;  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
as,  to  keep  any  thing  over  night ;  to  keep  corn  over 
winter. 

8.  Above  the  top ;  covering ;  immersing ;  as,  the 
water  is  over  the  shoes  or  boots. 

Over  night.  To  do  a  thing  over  night  is  to  do  it  on 
the  evening  previous,  or  before  retiring  to  rest  for  the 
night  ;  as,  when  preparing  for  a  journey,  we  pro- 
vide things  necessary  over  night. 

Over,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  into  o'er. 
6'VER,  adv.     From  side  to  side ;  as,  a  board  a  foot 
over;  a  tree  a  foot  over,  a  foot  in  diameter. 

2.  On  the  opposite  side.     The  boat  is  safe  over. 

3.  From  one  to  another  by  passing;  as,  to  deliver 
over  goods  to  another. 

4.  From  one  country  to  another  by  passing  ;  as,  to 
carry  any  thing  over  to  France,  or  to  bring  any  thing 
over  to  England.  Bacon. 

5.  On  the  surface. 

6.  Above  the  top. 

Good  ineasurp,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  tog-ether,  and  running' 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosorn.  —  Luke  vi. 

7.  More  than  the  quantity  assigned  ;  beyond  a 
limit. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

8.  Throughout  ;  from  beginning  to  end  ;  com- 
pletply  ;  as,  to  read  over  a  book  ;  to  argue  a  question 
over  again. 

Over  and  over;  repeatedly  ;  once  and  again. 

And  every  night  reviewed  it  o'er  and  o'er.  Harte. 

Over  again  ;  once  more  ;  with  repetition. 

0,  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again.  Dryden. 

Over  and  above;  besides  ;  beyond  what  is  supposed 
or  limited. 

He  gained,  over  and  above,  the  good  will  of  the  people. 

L  Estrange. 

Over  against;  opposite  ;  in  front. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital.         Addison. 

Over  is  used  with  rolling  or  turning  from  side  to 
side  ;  as,  to  turn  over;  to  roll  over. 

To  give  over ;  to  cease  from  j  as,  to  give  over  an 
enterprise. 


OVE 

2.  To  consider  as  in  a  hopeless  state;  as,  the  phy- 
sicians iiave  given  over  their  patient. 

Over,  in  composition,  denotes  spreading,  covering 
above  ;  as  in  overcast,  overflow  ;  or  across,  as  to  over- 
hear ;  or  above,  as  to  overhang  ;  or  turning,  changing 
sides,  as  in  overturn;  or,  more  generally,  beyond,  im- 
plying excess  or  superiority,  as  in  overact,  overcome. 
6'VER,a.     Past. 

The  Olympic  games  were  over.  Mitner. 

2.  Upper  ;  covering  ;  as,  ooer-shoes  ;  o»er-leather. 
O-VER-A-BOUND',    v.   i.       To   abound    more    than 

enough  ;  to  be  superabundant.  Pope. 

O-VEll-AeT',  v.  t.    To  act  or  perform  to  excess  ;  as, 

he  overacted  his  part.  Atterbury. 

O-VER-ACT',  v.  i.    To  act  more  than  is  necessary. 

B.  Jonsoyi. 
O-VER-ACT'ED,  pp.    Acted  to  excess. 
O-VER-ACT'ING,  ppr.    Performing  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary. 
O-VER-AG'I-TATE,  v.  t.    To  agitate  or  discuss  be- 
yond what  is  expedient.  Hall. 
O'VER  ALLS,  n.  pi.     A  kind  of  trowsers  worn  over 
0-VER-ANX'IOUS,  a.     Anxious  to  excess.       [others. 
O-VER-ARCH',  v.  t.    To  arch  over;  to  cover  with  an 
arch. 

Brown  with  overarching  shades.  Pope. 

O-VER-AWE',  (o-ver-aw',)  v.  t.  To  restrain  by  awe, 
fear,  or  superior  influence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magistrates  and 
overawe  the  subjects  with  the  terror  of  his  sword.     Spenser. 

0-VER,AW'i!D,  pp.    Restrained  by  awe. 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE,  o.  t.  To  weigh  down;  to  ex- 
ceed in  weight,  value,  or  importance.  The  evils 
which  spring  from  vice  overbalance  all  its  pleasures. 

O-VER-BAL'ANCE,  re.  Excess  of  weight  or  value; 
something  more  than  an  equivalent ;  as,  an  overbal- 
ance of  exports  ;  an  overbalance  of  probabilities. 

Temple.     Locke. 

O-VER-BAL'ANC-ED,  (-bal'anst,)  pp.  Weighed 
down  ;  exceeded  in  weight  or  importance. 

O-VER-BAL'ANC-ING,  ppr.  Exceeding  in  weight, 
value,  or  importance. 

O-VER-BAT'TLE,  a.     [Q_u.  from  the  root  of  batten,  to 
fatten.] 
Too  fruitful  ;  exuberant.     [Not  used.]       Hooker. 

O-VER-BEAR',  v.  t.  [See  Bear.]  To  bear  down; 
to  repress  ;  to  subdue. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  the  news  first  came  of  the  battle 

lost,  did  overbear  the  reason  of  war.  Bacon. 

Yet.  fortune,  valor,  all  is  overborne 

By  numbers.  Derharn. 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell.  Dryden. 

O-VER-BEAR'ING,  ppr.     Bearing  down  ;  repressing. 
2.    a.      Haughty    and    dogmatical  ;    disposed     or 
tending  to  repress  or  subdue  by  insolence  or  effront- 
ery. 
O-VER-BEARTNG-LY,   adv.      Haughtily;  dogmatic- 
ally. 
O-VER-BEND',  v.  t.    To  bend  or  stretch  to  excess. 

Donne. 
O-VER-BTD',  v.  t.     To  bid  or  offer  beyond. 

2.  To  bid  or  offer  more  than  an  equivalent. 
O-VER-BLoW,  v.  i.     To  blow  with  too  much  vio- 
lence ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

2.  To  blow  over,  or  be  past  its  violence.     [Not 
used.] 
O-VER-BLoW,  v.  t.     To  blow  away  ;  to  dissipate  by 

wind.  Waller. 

O-VER-BLoWN',  pp.     Blown  by  and  gone  ;    blown 

away  ;  driven  by  ;  past.  Dryden. 

And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow  's  overblown.  Walter. 

O'VER-BoARD,  adv.     [over  and  Fr.  bord,  side.] 

Literally,  over  the  side  of  a  ship  ;  hence,  out  of  a 

ship  or  from  on  board  ;  as,  to  fall  overboard;  which, 

of  course    is  to  fall  into  tiie  water.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-BROW,  v.  t.    To  hang  over  Collins. 

O-VER  BUILT',  (o-ver-bilt',)  pp.     Built  over.  Milton. 

O-VER-BULK',  v.  t.     To  oppress  by  bulk.  [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
O-VER-BUR'DiCN,  v.  t.     To  load   with    too    great 

weight.  Sidney. 

O-VER  BUR'DEN-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Overloaded. 
O-VER-IiUR'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Overloading. 
O-VER-BURN',  v.  t.     To  burn  too  much.  Mortimer. 
O-VER-BLS'Y,  (o-ver-biz'zy,)  a.  Too  busy;  officious. 

Decaii  of  Piety. 
O-VER-BUY',  o.  t.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate.  Dryden. 
O-VER-CAN'O-PY,  v.  t.    To  cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

Shak. 
O'VER-OaRE,  re.     Excessive  care  or  anxiety.  Dryden. 
O-VER-CaRE'FUL,  a.     Careful  to  excess. 
O-VER-CAR'RI-'A'D,  (-kar'rid,)  pp.     Carried  too  far. 
0-VER-€AR'RY,  v.  t.     To  carry  too  far  ;  to  carry  or 

urtze  beyond  the  proper  point.  Hat/ioard. 

O-VER-CAST',  v.  U  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cover 
with  gloom. 

The  clouds  that  overcast  our  morn  shall  fly.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a  rate ;  to  rate 
too  high. 

The  king,  in  his  account  of  peace  and  calmi,  did  much  overcast 
his  fortunes.  Bccort. 


3.  To  sew  over. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NoTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants. 

3.  To  burden. 


OVE 

O-VER-CXST',^.  Clouded;  overspread  with  clouds 
or  gloom 

The  dawn  is  overcast.  Addison. 

Our  Uay6  of  age  are  sad  aud  overcast.  Ralegh. 

2.  Sewed  over. 
O-VER-CaST'ING,  ppr.    Overspreading  with  clouds 

or  gloom  ;  sewing  over. 
O-VER-CAU'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.   Cautious  or  prudent 

to  excess.  Addison 

0-VER-€AU'TIOTJS-LY,  adv.     Cautiously  to  excess 
O-VER-CHARGE',  v.  t.    To  charge  or  load  to  excess ; 
to  cloy  j  to  oppress. 

The  heavy  load  of  abundance  with  which  we  overcharge  na  tire. 

lialegh. 
2.  To  crowd  too  much. 

Addison. 

Shak. 

4.  To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  surcharge  ;  as,  to  overcharge 
the  memory.  Locke. 

5.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge,  as  a  gun. 

Dcnham. 

6.  To  charge  too  much  ;  to  enter  in  an  account 
_  more  than  is  just. 

O'VER-CHaRGE,  n.     An  excessive  load  or  burden. 

2.  A  charge  in  an  account  of  more  than  is  just. 

3.  An  excessive  charge,  asof  a  gun. 
O-VER-CHARG'JSD,   pp.  or  a.      Loaded   to  excess; 

charged  more  than  is  proper. 

O-VER-CLIMB',  (-klline',)  v.  t    To  climb  over. 

Surrey. 

O-VER-CLOUD',  v.  t.  To  cover  or  overspread  with 
clouds.  Ticket. 

O-VER-eLOOD'EP,  pp.     Overspread  with  clouds. 

O-VER  CLOY',  o.  I.     To  fill  bcvond  satiety.     Shak. 

O-VER-CoLD',  a.     Cold  to  excess.  'Wiseman. 

O-VER-COME',  C-kum',)  v.  1. t  [See  Come.]  To  con- 
quer; to  vanquish  ;  to  subdue;  as,  to  overcome  ene- 
mies in  battle. 

2.  To  surmount ;  to  get  the  better  of ;  as,  to  over- 
come difficulties  or  obstacles. 

3.  To  overflow  ;  to  surcharge.     [JVof,  used.'] 

Philips. 

4.  To  come  upon  ;  to  invade.     [Not  used.] 
0-VER-eOME',  (-kum',)  v.  i.     To  gain  the  superi- 
ority ;  to  be  victorious.     Ram.  iii. 

0-VER-COM'ER,  n.  One  who  vanquishes  or  sur- 
mounts. 

O-VER-COM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Vanquishing  ;  subdu- 
ing ;  getting  the  better  of. 

O-VER-COM'ING-LY,  adv.     With  superiority.     More. 

O-VER-CON'FI-DENCE,  n.     Excessive  confidence. 

0-VER-CON'FI-DENT.  a.    Confident  to  excess. 

(•  VER-€ON'FI-DENT-LY,  ado.  With  too  much 
confidence.  Baxter. 

0-VKR-CORN',  v.  t.    To  corn  to  excess.      Addison. 

O-VER-GOUNT',  v.  t.    To  rate  above  the  true  value. 

Shak. 

O-VER-COUNT'ED,  pp.     Rated  above  the  value. 

OVER-COVER,  o.  t.     To  cover  completely.    Shak. 

O-VEil-CRED'tJ-LOUS   «.     Too  apt  to  believe.  Slmk. 

O-VER  GROW,  v.  t.     To  crow  as  iu  triumph. 

O-VER-CO'RI-OUS,  a.     Curious  or  nice  to  excess. 

Bacon. 

0-VER-DaTE',  v.  t.  To  date  beyond  the  proper  pe- 
riod. Milton. 

O-VER-DIGHT',  (-dite',)  a.     Covered  over.     [Obs.] 

O-VEK.-DIL'1-GENT,  a.    Diligent  to  excess. 

OVER-DO',  v.  t.     To  do  or  perform  too  much.  Shak. 
0.  To  harass  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  oppress  by  too  much 
action  or  labor. 
:!.  To  boil,  bake,  or  roast  too  much.  Swift. 

O-VER-DO',  v.  i.    To  labor  too  hard  ;  to  do  too  much. 

Grew. 

O-VER-DO'ING,  n.    Excessive  labor  or  exertion. 

O-'-'ER-DO'ING,  ppr.    Doing  to  excess. 

O-VER-DONE',  (-dun',)  pp.     Overacted  ;  acted  to  ex- 

2.  Wearied  or  oppressed  by  too  much  labor,    [cess. 

3.  Boiled,  baked,  or  roasted  too  much.         Swift. 
O'VER-DOSE,  n.     Too  great  a  dose. 
O-VER-DRAW,  v.  t.    To   draw  beyond  the   proper 

limits  ;  to  draw  an  order  for  a  larger  sum  than  is  due, 
or  for  a  sum  beyond  one's  credit  in  the  books  of  a 
company  ;  as,  to  overdraw  the;  sum  standing  to  one's 
credit  iu  the  books  of  a  banking  company. 

O-VER-DRAW'ING,  ppr.  Beyond  the  proper  limits  ; 
drawing  for  more  than  one  is  entitled  to  receive. 

O-VER-DRAWN',  pp.  Drawn  beyond  the  proper 
limits ;  drawn  upon  beyond  the  credit  or  funds  of 
the  drawer. 

(J-VER-DRESS',  v.  t.  To  dress  to  excess;  to  adorn 
too  much.  Pope. 

0-VER-DRESS'£D,  (-drest ',>  pp.     Adorned  to  excess. 

O-VER-DRINK',  v.  t.     To  drink  to  excess. 

OVER-DRIVE',  v.  t.  To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond 
strength.     Qen.  xxxiii. 

OVER-DRIV'£N,  pp.     Driven  too  hard. 

O  VER-DRY',  v.  t.     To  drv  too  much.  Burton. 

O  VEH-DOF.',  a.  Past  the  time  of  payment;  as,  an 
overdue  note. 

O  VER-EA'GER,  a.  Too  eager ;  too  vehement  in  de- 
sire. Goodman. 

OVER-F.A'GER-LY,  adv.     With  excessive  eagerness. 

O-VEil-isA'GER-NEtfS,  n.    Excess  of  earnestness. 
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O-VER-l'.  AT',  v.  t.    To  cat  to  excess. 

O-VER- KAT'EN,  pp.  or  a.     Having  eaten  too  much. 

O-VER -EL'E-GANT,  a.     Elegant  to  excess.    Johnson. 

O-VEii-EMP'TY,  i'.  t.     To  make  too  empty.  Carew. 

O-VER-ES'TI-MaTE,  v.  t.    To  estimate  too  highly. 

O-VER-ES'TI-MATE,  n.     An   estimate   that   is  too 

O-VER-EX-CIT'ED,  a.     Too  much  excited.        [high. 

O-VER-EX-ClTE'IYlENT,  n.     Excess  of  excitement. 

O-VER^EYE',  (5-ver-I',)  v.  t.     To  superintend  ;  to  in- 
spect.    [Little  used.] 
2.  To  observe  ;  to  remark.  Shak. 

O'VER-FALL,  n.     A  cataract;  the  fall  of  a  river. 

Rale  irk. 

O-VER-FA-T'IGfJE',  (o-ver-fa-teeg',)    n.     Excessive 
fatigue. 

O-VER-FA-TiGUE',  (o-ver-fa-teeg'.)  v.  t.     To  fatigue 
to  excess.  Watts. 

O-VER-FED',  pp.     Fed  to  excess. 

O-VER-FEED',  v.  I.     To  feed  to  excess.       Drydcn. 

O-VER-FILL',  v.  t.     To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  surcharge. 

Dryden. 

O-VER-FLoAT',  v.  t.    To  overflow  ;  to  inundate. 

Drydcn. 

O-VER-FLOUR'ISH,  (o-ver-flur'isb,)  v.  t.     To  make 
excessive  display  or  flourish.  Collier. 

O-VER-FLoW',  v.  t.     To  spread  over,  as  water;  to 
inundate  ;  to  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid. 

2.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

3.  To  deluge  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  cover,  as  with 
numbers. 

The  northern  nations  overflowed,  all  Christendom.       Spenser. 
O-VER-FLOW',  v.  i.     To  run  over ;  to  swell  and  run 
over  the  brim  or  banks.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  abundant ;  to  abound  ;  to  exuberate  ;  as, 
overflowing  plenty.  Rogers. 

O'VER-FLOVV,  n.     An  inundation  ;  also,  superabun- 
dance. Bacon. 
0-VER-FL0W'.ED,p;).    Run  or  spread  over,  as  water  ; 

deluged. 
O-VER-FLoW'ING,  ppr.     Spreading  over,  as  a  fluid  ; 

inundating  ;  running  over  the  brim  or  banks. 
O-VER-FLoW'ING,   a.     Abundant  ;    copious  ;    exu- 
berant. 
O-VER-FLoW'ING,  «.     Exuberance  ;  copiousness. 

Dcnham. 
O-VER-FLoW'ING-LY,  adv.    Exuberantly;  in  great 

abundance.  Boyle. 

O-VER-FLUSH',  v.  t.    To  flush  to  excess. 
O-VER-FLUSH'ED,  (-flusht',)  pp.    Flushed  to  excess  ; 
reddened  to  excess. 
2.  Elated  to  excess.  Addison. 

O-VER-FLY',  v.  t.    To  pass  over  or  cross  by  flight.    . 
O-VER-FOND',  a.     Fond  to  excess.  [Drydcn. 

O-VER-FOR'WARD,  a.     Forward  to  excess. 
O-VER-FOR'WARD-NESS,   n.     Too   great   forward- 
ness or  readiness  ;  officiousness.  Hale. 
0-VER-FREIGHT',(o-ver-rrSte',)i!.  t.  [See  Freight.] 
To  load  too  heavily  ;  to  fill  with  too  great  quantity 
or  numbers  ;  as,  to  overfreight  a  boat. 
O-VER-FROIT'FUL,  a.     Too  rich  ;  producinc  super- 
abundant crops.                                                 Drydcn. 
O-VER- FULL',  a..  Too  full. 
O-VER-GET',  v.  t.     To  reach  ;  to  overtake.     [JVot 

used.  ]  Sidney. 

O-VER-GILD',  v.  t.     To  gild  over  ;  to  varnish. 
O-VER-GIRD',  u.t.     To  gird  or  bind  too  closely. 

Milton. 
O-VER-GLaNCE',  v.  t.    To  glance  over  ;  to  run  over 

with  the  eye.  Shak. 

0-VER-G5',  v.  t.     To  exceed  ;  to  surpass.       Sidney. 
2.  To  cover.     [Not  used.]  Chapman. 

O-VER-GONE',  (o-ver-gawn',)  pp.    Injured  ;  ruined. 

Shak. 
O-VER-GORGE',  (o-ver-gorj',)  v.  t.    To  gorge  to  ex- 
cess. Sltak. 
O-VER-GRaSS'ED,   (-grist',)  a.    Overstocked    with 

grass  ;  overgrown  with  grass.  Spenser. 

O-VER-GREaT',  a.     Too  great.  Locke. 

O-VER-GROW,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  growth  or  herb- 
age. Spenser. 
2.  To  grow  beyond  ;  to  rise  above.         Mortimer. 
O-VER-GRoW,  v.  i.     To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  nat- 
ural size  ;  as,  a  huge,  overgrown  ox.      L'Estrange. 
O-VER-GRoWN',  pp.  or  a.     Covered   with  herbage  ; 
2.  Grown  beyond  the  natural  size.       [risen  above. 
O'VER-GRoWTH,  n.    Exuberant  or  excessive  growth. 
O-VER-HALE'.     See  Overhaul.  [Bacon. 
O-VER-HAND'LE,  v.  t.    To  handle  too  much  ;   to 

mention  too  often.  Shak. 

O-VER-HANG',  v.  t.    To  impend  or  hang  over. 

2.  To  jut  or  project  over.  Milton. 

O-VER-HANG',  v.  i.     To  jut  over.  Milton. 

0-VER-HANG'ING,;>p?-.  orn.    Hanstingover  or  above. 
0-VER-HaRD'£N,  v.  t.    To  harden  too  much;  to 

make  too  hard.  Boyle. 

O-VER-HASTE',  n.    Too  great  haste. 
O-VER-HAST'I-LY,  adv.     In  too  much  haste.    Hales. 
O-VER-HAST'I-NESS,  n.     Too  much  haste  ;  precipi- 
tation.   _  Reresby. 
O-VER-HaST'Y,  a.    Too  hasty  ;  precipitate. 

Hammond. 
O-VER-HAUL',  v.  1.     To  spread  over.  Spenser. 

2.  To  turn  over  for  examination  ;  to  examine  or 
inspect. 


OVE 

3.  To  draw  over. 

4.  To  examine  again,  as  one's  accounts. 

5.  To  gain  upon  in  a  chase  ;  to  overtake. 
O-VER-HAUL'iCD,  pp.     Turned   over  for  examina- 
tion. 

2.  Overtaken  in  a  chase. 

O-VER-IIEAD',  (o-ver-hed',)  adv.  Aloft ;  above  ;  in 
the  zenith  or  ceiling.  Milton,    Addison, 

O-VER-HeAR',  v.  i.  To  hear  by  accident ;  to  Ileal 
what  is  not  addressed  to  the  hearer,  or  not  intended 
to  he  heard  by  him.  IVotton.     Milton. 

O-VER-HEAR!)',  (-herd',)  pp.     Heard  by  accident. 

O-VER-HeAT',  v.  t.    To  beat  to  excess.     Addison. 

O-VER -HioAT'JSD,  pp.  or  a.     Heated  to  excess. 

O-VER-HkLE',  e.  t.     To  cover  over.     [JVot  iu«i.] 

B.  Jonson. 

O-VER-HEND',  v.  t.     To  overtake.     [JVot  used.] 

0-VER-HUNG',/)/(.     Hung  over.  [Spenser. 

2.  Covered  or  overcast,  as  with  clouds. 

O-VER-IS'SIJE,  (-ish'shu,)  n.     An  issuing  to  excess  ; 
as,  the  overissues  gf  hank  notes,  an  issuing  notes  be- 
yond the  capital  stock,  or  beyond  the  public  wants. 
Boston  Resolutions. 

O-VER-JOY',  v.  t.     To  give  great  joy  to  ;  to  transport 

_  with  gladness.  Taylor. 

O'VER-JOY,   n.     Joy  to  excess  ;  transport. 

O-VER-JOY' ED,  pp.    Transported  with  gladness. 

O-VER-La'BOR',  r.  t.     To  harass  with  toil.  Drydcn. 
2.  To  execute  with  too  much  care. 

0-VER-La'BOR-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Labored  to  excess. 

Scott. 

O-VER-LaDE',  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  great  a  cargo 
or  other  burden. 

0-VER-LaD'£N,  pp.  Overburdened  ;  loaded  to  ex- 
cess. 

O-VER-LaJD',  pp.  [SeeOvpRLAV.]  Oppressed  with 
weight  ;  smothered  ;  covered  over. 

O'VER-LAND,  a.  Passing  by  land;  as,  an  overland 
journev. 

O-VER-LAP',  v.  t.     To  lap  over.     [Tautological.] 

O-VER-LSRGE',  a.     Too  large  ;  too  great.     Collier. 

O-VER-LARGE'NESS,  n.     Excess  of  size. 

O-VER-LASH',  v.  i.     To  exaggerate.     [Little  used.] 

Barrow. 
2.  To  proceed  to  excess.     [Little  axed.]        Bottle. 

O-VER-LASH'ING-LY,  adv.     With  exaggeration. 

OVER-LAVISH,  a.     Lavish  to  excess. 

0-VER-LaY',  v.  t.  To  lay  too  much  upon  ;  to  oppress 
with  incumbent  weight ;  as,  a  country  overlaid  with 
inhabitants.  Ralegh. 

Out  sins  have  overlaid  our  hopes.  K.  Charles. 

2.  To  cover  or  spread  over  the  surface  ;  as,  to  over- 
lay capitals  of  columns  with  silver  ;  cedar  overlaid 
with  gold. 

3.  To  smother  with  close  covering ;  as,  to  ore-lny 
an  infant.  Milton. 

4.  To  overwhelm  ;  to  smother. 

A  heap  of  ashes  that  o'erlays  your  fire.  Dryden. 

5.  To  cloud  ;  to  overcast. 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beam  duth  overlay.  Spenser. 

6.  To  cover ;  to  join  two  opposite  sides  by  a  cover. 

And  overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

O-VER-LAY'ING,  n.  A  superficial  covering.  Exod. 
xxxviii. 

0-VER-Li"5AP',  v.  t.  To  leap  over;  to  pass  or  move 
from  side  to  side  by  leaping;  as,  to  overleap  a  ditch 
or  a  fence.  Dryden. 

0-VER-LKAP'i5D,(-Ieept'er-lept',)pp.  Leaped  over; 
passed  by  leaping. 

O'VER-LEATH-ER,  (-letfi-er,)  n.  The  leather  which 
forms,  or  is  intended  to  form,  the  upper  part  of  a 
shoe  ;  that  which  is  over  the  foot.  [With  us,  this  is 
called  TJpperleather.]  Shak. 

0-VER-LEAV.EN,  (o-ver-lev'n,)  v.  t.  To  leaven  too 
much  ;  torause  to  rise  and  swell  too  much. 

B.  Jonson. 
2.  To  mix  too  much  with  ;  to  corrupt.  Shak. 

O-VER-LIB'ER-AL,  a.  Too  liberal ;  too  free  ;  abun- 
dant to  excess  ;  as,  overliberal  diet.  Boci:. 

O-VER-LIE',  v.  t.    To  lie  over  or  upon  something. 

Matt  tell. 

O-VER-LIOHT',  (-lite'.)  n.     Too  strons  a  light. 

O-VER-LIVE',  (o-ver-liv',)  v.  t.  To  outlive  ;  to  live 
longer  than  another  ;  to  survive.  [We  generally  use 
Outlive.]  Sidney. 

O-VER-LIVE',  (o-ver-liv',)  v.  i.     To  live  too  long. 

Milton, 

O-VER-LIV'ER,  n.  One  that  lives  longest ;  a  survi- 
vor. Bacon. 

O-VER-LoAD',  r.  t.  To  load  with  too  heavy  a  burden 
or  cargo  ;  to  fill  to  excess  ;  as,  to  overload  the  stomach 
or  a  vehicle. 

O-VER-LoAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Loaded  too  heavily  ;  filled 
to  excess. 

O-VER-LoAD'ING,  ppr.  Putting  on  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den ;  filling  to  excess. 

O-VER-LONG'.a.     Too  long.  Bcnh. 

O-VER-LOOK',   «.  t.    To  view  from  a  higher  place; 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  to  stand  on  a  hill  and  overlook 
a  city. 
2.  To  stand  in  a  more  elevated  place,  or  to  rise  ao 
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high  aa  to  afford  the  means  of  looking  down  on  ;  ap- 
plied to  things.     The  tower  overlooked  the  town. 

3.  To  see  from  behind  or  over  the  shoulder  of 
another  ;  to  see  from  a  higher  position  ;  as,  to  over- 
look a  paper  when  one  is  writing.  Dryden. 

4.  To  view  fully  ;  to  peruse.  Sleak. 

5.  To  inspect ;  to  superintend  ;  to  oversee  ;  imply- 
ing care  and  watchfulness. 

He  was  present  in  person  lo  overlook  the  magistrates.    Spenser. 

6.  To  review  ;  to  examine  a  second  tiro"  or  with 
care. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required 

To  overlook,  and  file  and  polish  well.  Roscommon. 

7.  To  pass  by  indulgently  ;  to  excuse  ;  not  to  pun- 
ish or  censure  ;  as,  to  overlook  faults.  Addison. 

8.  To  neglect ;  to  slight. 

Tlfey  overlook  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass  on  adversity  and 
prosperity.  Alterbury. 

0-VER-LOOK'£D,    (-lookt',)   pp.      Viewed  from  a 

higher  place;  seen  from  over  the  shoulder;  passed 

by  indulgently  ;  neglected  ;  slighted. 
O-VER-LOOK'ER,   ?i.     One  that  overlooks  ;  a  super- 
intendent.' 
6'VER-LOOP  ;  now  written  Orlop,  which  see. 
O-VER-LOVE',   (-luv',)   v.  t     To  love  to  excess ;  to 

prize  or  value  too  much.  Hull. 

O'VER-LY,  a.     [Sax.  ofcrlicc.] 

Careless  ;  negligent ;  inattentive.     [Not  used.] 

Hall. 
O-VER-LY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lying  over. 
OVER-MAST',  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  with 

masts  that  are  too  long  or  too  heavy  for  the  weight  of 

keel. 
O-VER-MAST'ED,  pp.    Having  masts  too  long  or  too 

heavy  for  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-MAS'TER,   v.  t.     To  overpower  ;  to  subdue  ; 

to  vanquish  ;  to  govern.  Milton. 

O-VER-MATCH',   v.  t.     To  be  too  powerful  for;  to 

conquer  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  suppress  by  superior  force. 

Dryden. 
O-VER-MATCH',  n.  One  superior  in  power  ;  one  able 

to  uvercome.  Milton.     Addison. 

0-VER-MATCH'£D,  (-macht',)  pp.  or  a.    Exceeded 

in  power. 
O-VER-MEAS'TJRE,  (o-ver-mezh'ur,)  v.  t.     To  meas- 
ure or  estimate  too  largely.  Baeon. 
O-VER-MEAS'URE,  (o-ver-mezh'ur,)  n.     Excess  of 

measure  ;  something  that,  exceeds  the  measure  pro- 
posed. 
O-VER-MIX',  v.  t.     To  mix  with  too  much.   Creech. 
O-VER-MOD'EST,  a.     Modest  to  excess  ;  bashful. 

Hales. 
O'VER-MoST,  a.   Highest ,  over  the  rest  in  authority. 

Aiasworth. 
OVER-MUCH',   o.    Too   much;   exceeding  what  is 

necessary  or  proper.  Locke. 

O-VER  MUCH',  adv  In  too  great  a  degree.  Hoolrcr. 
O-VER-MUCH',  n  More  than  sufficient.  Milton. 
O-VER-MUCH'NESS,     n.      Superabundance.      [Not 

used,  and  barbarous.]  B.  Jonson. 

O-VER-MUL'TI-TL'DE,   v.  t.     To  exceed  in  number. 

[Not  used.]  Milton. 

O-VER-NaME',  v.  t.    To  name  over  or  in  a  series. 

[JVot  used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-NEAT',  a.     Excessively  neat.         Spectator. 
j    O-VEr -NIGHT',    (-nlte',)   n.     Night  before  bed-time. 

[See  Over,  prep. ]  Shale. 

O-VER-NOISE',  (o-ver-noiz',)  v.  t.    To  overpower  by 

noise.  Cowley. 

O-VER-OF-FEND'ED,  a.     Offended  to  excess.  Steele. 
O-VER-OF'FICE,  v.  t.    To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

[JVot  used.]  Shale. 

0-VER-OF-FI"CIOUS,  (-fish'us,)   a.     Too  busy  ;  too 

ready  to  intermeddle;  too  importunate.         Collier. 
j   O-VER-PAID',  pp.     Paid  more  than  is  due. 
2.  Rewarded  beyond  merit. 
O-VER-PAINT',  v.  t.   To  color  or  describe" too  strongly. 

Hill. 
O-VER-PASS',  v.  t.     To  cross  ;  to  go  over.    Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  without  regard. 

Milton.     Hooker. 

3.  To  omit,  as  in  reckoning.  Ralegh. 

4.  To  omit;  not  to  receive  or  include.       Hooker. 
0-VER-PASS'£D,  )  pp.     Passed    by  ;    passed    away  ; 
O-VER  PAST',        (       gone  ;  past.  Shak. 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.     Passionate  to  excess. 
O-VER-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,   adv.      With   too  much 

passion. 

O-VER-PA'TIENT,  f-shent,)  a.     Patient  to  excess. 

O-VER-PAY',  ti.  t.     To  pay  too  much,  or  more  than  is 
due. 
2.  To  reward  bevond  the  price  or  merit.      Prior. 

O-VER-PEER',  v.  I.   To  overlook  ;  to  hover  over.  [JVot 
used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-PEO'PLE,  v.  t.  To  overstock  with  inhabitants. 

Johnson. 

O-VER-PEO'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Overstocked  with  in- 
habitants. 

O-VER-PERCH',  v.  u    To  perch  over  or  above  ;  to  fly 
over.  Shak. 

O-VER-PER'EMP-TO-RY,  a.     Too  peremptory., 

O-VER-PliR-PUADE',  v.  t.     To  persuade  or  influence 
against  one's  inclination  or  opinion.  Pope. 
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O-VER-PER-SUAD'ED,  pp.  Influenced  beyond  one's 
inclination  or  opinion. 

O-VER-PIC'TITRE,  v.  t.  To  exceed  the  representa- 
tion or  picture.  Shale. 

O'VER-PLUS,  n.  [over  and  L.  plus,  more,  or  perhaps 
G.  iibcrfluss,  overflow.] 

Surplus  ;  that  which  remains  after  a  supply,  or  be- 
yond a  quantity  proposed.  Take  what  is  wanted, 
and  return  the  overplus. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable   to    report  that  this  gentleman  gives 
away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune.    Addison. 

O-VER-PL?',  v.  t.  To  ply  to  excess  ;  to  exert  with 
too  much  vigor.  Milton. 

O-VER-POISE',  (o-ver-poiz',)  v.  t.    To  outweigh. 

Brown. 

O'VER-POISE,  n.     Preponderant  weight.      Dryden. 

O-VER-POL'ISH,  v.  t.    To  polish  too  much. 

Blackwall. 

O-VER-PON'DER-OUS,  a.  Too  heavy  ;  too  depress- 
ing. Milton. 

O-VER-PoST',  v.  t.     To  hasten  over  quickly.  Shak. 

O-VER-POW'ER,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  a  power  or 
force  that  can  not  be  borne  ;  as,  the  light  overpowers 
the  eyes. 

2.  To  vanquish  by  force  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  reduce  to 
silence  in  action  or  submission  ;  to  defeat. 

Dryden.     JVatts. 

O-VER-POWER-.ED,  pp.  Vanquished  by  superior 
force. 

O-VER-POW'ER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Subduing  ;  redu- 
cing to  submission. 

O-VER-POW'ER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  superior  force. 

O-VER-PRESS',   v.  t.     To  bear  upon  with  irresistible 
force  ;  to  crush  ;  to  overwhelm.         Sidney.     Swift. 
2.  To  overcome  by  importunity. 

O-VER-PRIZE',  v.  t.  To  value  or  prize  at  too  high  a 
rate.  Wotton. 

O-VER-PROMPT',  a.  Too  prompt;  too  ready  or 
eager. 

O-VER-PROMPT'NESS,  n.  Excessive  promptness; 
precipitation. 

O-VER-PRO-PoR'TION,  v.  t.  To  make  of  too  great 
proportion. 

O-VER-aUI'ET-NESS,  n.     Too  much  quietness. 

Brown. 

O-VER-RAKE',  v.  t.  To  break  in  upon  a  ship.  When 
the  waves  break  in  upon  a  ship  at  anchor,  with  her 
head  to  the  sea,  it  is  said,  they  overrake  her,  or  she 
is  ovcrraked.  Mar.  Diet. 

O-VER-RANK',  a.     Too  rank  or  luxuriant.   Mortimer. 

O-VER-RATE',  v.  t.  To  rate  at  too  much  ;  to  esti- 
mate at  a  value  or  amount  beyond  the  truth. 

Dryden. 

O-VER-RAT'ED,  pp.     Estimated  at  too  high  a  rate. 

O-VER-RAT'ING,  ppr.    Placing  too  High  a  value  on. 

O-VER-ReACH',  v.  t.  To  reach  beyond  in  any  di- 
rection ;  to  rise  above  ;  to  extend  beyond.    Burnet. 

2.  To  deceive  by  cunning,  artifice,  or  sagacity;  to 
cheat.  Tillotson. 

O-VER-ReACH',  v.  i.  Applied  to  horses,  to  strike  the 
toe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or  shoe  of  the 
fore  foot, 

6'VER-ReACH,  n.  The  act  of  striking  the  heel  of 
the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot.    Encyc. 

O-VER-ReACH'ER,  n.  One  that  overreaches  ;  one 
that  deceives. 

O-VER-REACH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reaching  beyond  ; 
cheating. 

O-VER-REACH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  deceiving  ;  a 
reaching  too  far. 

O-VER-ReAD',  v.  i.  To  read  over;  to  peruse.  [JVot 
used.]  Shak. 

O-VER-READT-LY,  adv.     With  too  much  readiness. 

O-VER-READ'I-NESS,  n.     Excess  of  readiness. 

O-VER-READ'Y,  (-red'de,)  a.     Too  ready. 

O-VER-RED',  v.  t.  To  smear  with  a  red  color.  [JVot 
used.]  Shale. 

o'J™;iw'bEN,\pP-    Rid  to  excess. 

O-VER-RIDE',  v.  t.     To  ride  over.     [JVot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
2.  To  ride  too  much  ;  to  ride  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  horse. 

O-VER-RIPE',  a.     Matured  to  excess. 

O-VER-RIP'jCN,  v.  t.     To  make  too  ripe.  Shale. 

O-VER-RCAST',  v.  t.     To  roast  too  much.        Shak. 

O-VER-ROLE',  v.  t.  To  influence  or  control  by  pre- 
dominant power ;  to  subject  to  superior  authority. 
The  law  must  overrule  all  private  opinions  of  right 
and  wrong. 

His  passion  and  animosity  overrule'!  his  conscience.     Clarendon. 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority.  Hayward. 

3.  In  laic,  to  supersede  or  reject ;  as,  the  plea  was 
overruled  by  the  court. 

0-VER-RuL'£D,    pp.       Influenced    by    predominant 
power. 
2.  Superseded  or  rejected. 
O-VER-RuL'ER,  n.      One  who  controls,  directs,  or 

governs.  Sidney. 

O-VER-ROL'ING,  ppr.  Controlling;  subjecting  to 
authority. 

2.  a.  Exerting  superior  and  controlling  power ; 
as,  an  overruling  Providence. 
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O  VER-ROL'ING-LY,  adv.     Controllingly. 

O-VER-RUN',  v.  t.  To  run  or  spread  over;  to  grow 
over ;  to  cover  all  over.  The  sluggard's  farm  is 
overrun  with  weeds.  Some  plants  unchecked  will 
soon  overrun  a  field.  The  Canada  thistle  is  overrun- 
ning the  northern  parts  of  New  England,  as  it  has 
overrun  Normandy. 

2.  To  march  or  "rove  over  ;  to  harass  by  hostile  in- 
cursions ;  to  ravage.  The  south  of  Europe  was  for- 
merly  overrun  by  tiie  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  bar- 
barians. 

3.  To  outrun  ;  to  run  faster  than  another  and 
leave  him  behind. 

Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi. — 2 
Sam.  xviii. 

4.  To  overspread  with  numbers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  ibis,  it  has  been  supposed  Egypt  would  be  over- 
run with  crocodiles. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  Among  printers,  to  change  the  disposition  of 
types,  and  cany  those  of  one  line  into  another,  either 
in  correction,  or  in  the  contraction  or  extension  of 
columns. 

O-VER-RUN',  v.  i.    To  overflow  ;  to  run  over.  Smith. 

O-VER-RUN',  pp.  Run  or  spread  over  ;  grown  over  ; 
injured  by  treading  down. 

O-VER-RUN'NER,  ?t.     One  that  overruns. 

O-VER-RUN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Spreading  over  ;  rava- 
ging ;  changing  the  disposition  of  types. 

O-VER-RUN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  overflowing  or 
running  over. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RATE,  v.  t.     To  saturate  to  excess. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RA-TED,  pp.     More  than  saturated. 

O-VER-SAT'U-RA-TING,  ppr.  Saturating  to  ex- 
cess. 

O-VER-SCRU'PU-LOUS,  a.     Scrupulous  to  excess. 

Mitford. 

O-VER-SCRU-PU-LOS'I-TY,       )  n.     Excess  of  scru- 

O-VER-SCRO'PU-I.OUS-NESS,  j      pulousness. 

O-VER-SEA',  a.     Foreign  ;  from  beyond  sea.    Wilson. 

O-VER-SEE',  v.  t.  To  superintend  ;  to  overlook,  im- 
plying care. 

2.  To  pass  unheeded  ;  to  omit ;  to  neglect.  [Not 
used.]  Hudibras. 

O-VER-SEEN',  pp.     Superintended. 

2.  Mistaken     deceived.     [JVot  used.]         Hool.rr. 

O-VER-SEER',  7?.  One  who  overlooks  ;  a  superinten- 
dent ;  a  supervisor. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  poor  or  of  an 
idiot,  &c. 

O-VER-SEE'ING,  ppr.     Superintending;  overlooking. 

O-VER-SET',  J),  t.  To  turn  from  the  proper  position 
or  basis;  to  turn  upon  the  side,  or  to  turn  bottom 
upward  ;  as,  to  overset  a  coach,  a  ship,  or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  overthrow  ;  as,  to  overset  the 
constitution  of  a  state ;  to  overset  a  scheme  of  pol- 
icy. 

3.  To  throw  off  the  proper  foundation.     Dryden. 
O-VER-SET',  v.  i.    To  turn  or  be  turned  over ;   to 

turn  or  fall  off  the  basis  or  bottom.    A  crank  vessel 

is  liable  to  overset. 
O-VER-SET'TING,  ppr.     Turning  upon  the  side,  or 

bottom  upward  ;  subverting  ;  overthrowing. 
O-VER-SHADE',  v.  t.     To  cover  with  shade  ;  to  cover 

with  any  thing  that  causes  darkness  ;  to  render  dark 

or  gloomy.  Bacon.     Dryden. 

O-VER-SHAD'oW,  v.  t.     To  throw  a  shadow  over; 

to  overshade.  Milton. 

2.  To  shelter  ;  to  protect ;  to  cover  with  protecting 

influence.  Milton. 

0-VER-SHAD'6W-£D,  pp.     Overshaded  ;  sheltered  ; 

protected. 
O-VER-SHAD'OW-ER,  n.     One  that  throws  a  shade 

over  anv  thing.  Bacon. 

O-VER-SHAD'oW-ING,  ppr.  or  a.   Throwing  a  shade 

over ;  protecting. 
O-VER-SHOOT',  v.  t.    To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Tillotson. 
2.  To  pass  swiftly  over.  Harte. 

To  overshoot  one's  self;  to  venture  too  far  ;  to  as- 
sert too  much.  Hooker. 
O-VER-SHOOT',  v.  i.    To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 
O-VER-SHOT',  pp.     Shot  beyond.                 [Collier. 
6'VER-SHOT-WHEEL',n.*A  wheel  which  is  turned 

by  Witter  which  shoots  over,  or  flows  on  to   the  top 

of  it. 
6'VER-SIGHT,  (-site,)  n.     Superintendence  ;  watch- 
ful care.     1  Pet.  v. 
2.  Mistake  ;  an  overlooking ;  omission  ;  error. 

Pope. 
O-VER-SiZE',  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  bulk  or  size.    [JVot 

much  used.]  Sandys. 

2.  To  cover  with  vised  matter.  Shak. 

O-VER-SKIP',  v.  t.    To  skip  or  leap  over ;  to  pass  by 

leaping.  Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  over.  Donne. 

3.  To  escape.  Shak. 
O-VER-SLEEP',  v.  t.     To  sleep  too  long  ;  as,  to  over-   i 

sleep  the  usual  hour  of  rising. 

O-VER-SLEPT',  pp.     Slept  too  long. 

O-VER-SLIP',  v.  t.  To  slip  or  pass  without  notice  ; 
to  pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or  unused  ;  to  omit ;  to 
neglect ;  as,  to  overslip  time  or  opportunity. 

Hammond. 
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O-VER-SLoW',  v.  t.  To  render  slow ;  to  check  ;  to 
curl).     [Not  used.]  Hammond. 

O-VER -SNOW',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  snow.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Dnfden. 

OVER-SOLD',  pp.     Sold  at  too  high  a  price.  Druden. 

O-VER  -SOON'   adv.     Too  soon.  Sidney. 

O-VER-SOR'ROW,  v.  t.  To  grieve  or  afflict  to  ex- 
cess. Milton. 

O-VER-SPAN',  v.  t.    To  reach  or  extend  over. 

O-VER-SPeAK',  v.  t.  To  speak  too  much;  to  use 
too  manv  words.  Hales. 

O-VER-SPENT',  pp.  [See  Spend.]  Harassed  or  fa- 
tigued to  an  extreme  degree.  Dryden. 

O-VER  SPREAD',   (o-ver-spred',)  v.  t.      To    spread 
over  ;   to   cover  over.      The    deluge  overspread  the 
earth. 
2.  To  scatter  over. 

O-VER-SPREAD',  (o-ver-spred',)  v.  i.  To  be  spread 
or  scattered  over. 

O-VER-STAND',  v.  t.  To  stand  too  much  on  price  or 
conditions;  to  lose  a  sale  by  holding  the  price  too 
high.  Dryden. 

O-VER-STARE',  v.  t.    To  stare  wildly.     [Mot  used.] 

rfscham. 

O-VER-STATE',  v.  t.  To  exaggerate  in  statement ; 
to  state  in  too  strong  terms.  D.  Webster. 

O-VER-STEP',  v.  t.  To  step  over  or  beyond  ;  to  ex- 
ceed. Sheik. 

O-VER-STEP'PED,  (-stept,)  pp.  Exceeded  or  slept  be- 
yond proper  bounds. 

O-VER-STOCK',  n.  Superabundance;  more  than  is 
sufficient.  Tatler. 

O-VER-STOCK',  v.  t.  To  fill  too  full  ;  to  crowd  ;  to 
supply  with  more  than  is  wanted.  The  world  may 
be  overstocked  with  inhabitants;  the  market  is  often 
overstocked  with  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  more  cattle  than  are  wanted ; 
as,  to  overstock  a  farm. 

3.  To  supply  with  more  seed  than  is  wanted  ;  as, 
to  over-stock  land  with  clover. 

O-VER  STOCKED,  (-stokt',)  pp.  or  a.  Filled  too 
full  ;  crowded  ;  furnished  with  more  cattle  than  are 
wanted,  as  a  farm. 

O-VER-SToRE',  v.  t.    To  store  with  too  much  ;   to 

_  supply  or  fill  with  superabundance.  Hale. 

O'VER-STo-RY,  n.    The  clear-story  or  upper  story. 
Gloss,  of  Orckit. 

O-VER-STRAIN',  u.  i.  To  strain  to  excess  ;  to  make 
too  violent  efforts.  Dryden. 

O-VER-STRaIN',  v.  t.    To  stretch  too  far.     Jlyliffe. 

O-VER-STREW, )  v.  t.    To  spread  or  scatter  over. 

O-VER-STROW,  j  Shak. 

OVER-STRIKE',  v.t     To  strike  beyond.    Spenser. 

0-VER-STR6VVN',  pp.    Spread  or  scattered  over. 

J.  Barlow. 

O-VER-STUFF'ED,  (-stuff,)  a.     Stuffed  to  excess. 

O-VER-SUP-PL"?',  v.  t.  To  furnish  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient. Melmoth. 

O-VER-SWARM'ING,  a.    Swarming  to  excess. 

O-VER-SWaY',  v.  t.  To  overrule  ;  to  bear  down  ;  to 
control.  Hooker. 

O-VER-SWELL',  v.  t  To  swell  or  rise  above  ;  to 
overflow.  Sliak. 

O-VER-SVVELL'HD,  pp.    Swelled  to  excess. 

6'VERT,  a.  [Fr.  ouvert,  from  ouvrir,  to  open,  It. 
aprire,  L.  aperio.] 

Open  lo  Me  w  ;  public  ;  apparent ;  as,  overt  virtues  ; 
an  overt  essay.  But  the  word  is  now  used  chiefly  in 
law.  Thus,  an  overt  act  of  treason  is  distinguished 
from  secret  design  or  intention  not  carried  into  effect, 
and  even  from  words  spoken.  A  market  overt  is  a 
place  where  conds  are  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  A 
pound  overt  is  une  open  overhead,  as  distinguished 
from  a  pound  covert  or  close.  Blackstone. 

O-VER-TaKE',  v.  t.  To  come  up  with  in  a  course, 
pursuit,  progress,  or  motion  ;  to  catch. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  1  will  overtake.  —  Ex.  xv. 

2.  To  come  upon  ;  to  fall  on  afterward.  Vengeance 
shall  overtake  the  wicked. 

3.  To  take  by  surprise. 

Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  wliicli  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  — Gal.  vi 

0-VER-TaK'£N,  pp.  Come  up  with  in  pursuit; 
caught ;  tnken  by  surprise. 

O-VER— TASK',  v.  t.  To  impose  too  heavy  a  task  or 
iiiiiinction  on.  Harvey. 

O  VER-TASK'jED,  (-taskt',)  pp.  or  a.  Tasked  too 
heavily. 

O-VF.K-TAX',  v.  t.     To  tax  too  heavily. 

OVF.R-Te'DI-OUS,  a.     Too  tedious. 

OVER-THROW,  v.  1. 1  [See  Throw.]  To  turn  up- 
side down. 

His  wife  overthrew  the  table.  Taylor. 

2.  To  throw  down. 

3.  To  ruin  ;  to  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew. 

4.  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  to  vanish 
throw  an  army  or  an  enemy. 

5.  To  subvert ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  or  state  ;  to  overthrow  religion. 

6'VER-THROW,  n.  The  state  of  being  overturned 
or  turned  off  the  basis. 


Dryden. 
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2.  Ruin  ;  destruction ;  subversion  ;  as,  the  over- 
throw of  the  state. 

3.  Defeat ;  discomfiture  ;  as,  the  overthrow  of  ene- 
mies. Dryden. 

4.  Degradation.  Shak. 
O-VER-THROW'ER,  n.     One  that  overthrows,  de- 
feats, or  destroys. 

O-VER-THROW'ING,  ppr.     Turning  upside  down; 

throwing  down  ;  ruining;  subverting. 
O-VER-THRCWN',  pp.    Turned  upside  down  ;   de- 
molished ;  defeated. 
O-VER-THWART',  a.    Opposite;  being  over  the  way 
or  street.  Shak. 

2.  Crossing  at  right  angles. 
3    Cross;  perverse;  adverse;  contradictious. 

Clarendon. 
O-VER-THWART',  prep.     Across  ;  from  side  to  side. 
O-VER-THWART'LY,  adv.     Across;  transversely. 

Pcacham. 
2.  Perversely. 
O-VER-THWART'NESS,   n.     The  state    of   being 
athwart  or  lying  across. 
2.  Perverseness  ;  pervicacity.  Johnson. 

O-VER-TIRE',  v.  t.    To  tire  to  excess;  to  subdue  by 

fatigue.  Milton. 

O-VER-TI'TLE,  v.  t.    To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 

Fuller. 
O'VERT-LY,  adv.    Openly ;  in  open  view  ;  publicly. 
O-VER-TOQK',  prct.  of  Overtake. 
0-VER-T6P',  v.  t.     To  rise  above  the  top.         Shak. 

2.  To  excel  ;  to  surpass.  Harvey. 

3.  To  obscure  ;  to  make  of  less  importance  by  su- 
perior excellence.  Swift. 

O-VER-TOP'PED,  f-topt',)  pp.  Risen  above  the  top; 
excelled  ;  obscured. 

O-VER-TOWER,  v.  t.     To  soar  too  high.       Fuller. 

O-VER-TRaDE',  v.  i.  To  trade  beyond  capital,  or  to 
purchase  goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  or  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  community. 

O-VER-TRaD'ING,  ppr.  Trading  to  excess,  beyond 
capital  or  the  public  wants. 

O-VER-TRaD'ING,  ti.  The  act  or  practice  of  buying 
goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment,  or  beyond"  the 
wants  of  the  community. 

O-VER-TRIP',  v.  t.  To  trip  over;  to  walk  nimbly 
over.  Shak. 

O-VER-TRUST',  v.  t.  To  trust  with  too  much  con- 
fidence. Hall. 

O'VER-TIJRE,  n.     [Fr.  ouverture.     See  Overt.] 

1.  Opening  ;  disclosure  ;  discovery.  Shak. 
[In  this  literal  sense,  little  used.  ] 

2.  Proposal ;  something  offered  for  consideration, 
acceptance,  or  rejection.  The  prince  made  overtures 
of  peace,  which  were  accepted. 

.    3.  A  kind  of  musical  prologue  or  composition,  for 

a  full  instrumental  band,  introductory  to  an  oratorio, 

opera,  or  ballet.  .  P.  Cyc. 

CVER-TITRE,  v.  t.     In  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  lay 

before  an  ecclesiastical  body  an  overture  or  subject 

for  consideration. 
O-VER-TURN',  v.  t.tTo  overset;   to  turn  or  throw 

from  a  basis  or  foundation  ;  as,  to  overturn  a  carriage 

or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy, 

Locke.     Atterbv.ru. 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  conquer.  Milton. 
6'VER-TURN,  n.    State  of  being  overturned  or  sub- 
verted ;  overthrow. 

O-VER-TURN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  overturned. 
[JVbt  much  used.] 

O-VER-TURN'ED,  pp.     Overset ;  overthrown. 

O-VER-TURN'ER,  n.     One  that  overturns  or  subverts. 

Swift. 

O-VER-TURN'ING,  ppr.  Oversetting  ;  overthrow- 
ing ;  subverting. 

O-VER-TCRN'ING,  n.  An  oversetting;  subversion; 
change  ;  revolution. 

O-VER-VaIL',  j  v.  L    To  cover ;  to  spread  over. 

O-VER-VEIL',  (  Shak. 

O-VER-VAL'ITE,  v.  t.    To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

Hooker. 

0-VER-VAI/TI-£D,  pp.    Placed  too  high  a  value  on. 

0-VER-VAL't[-ING,  ppr.    Valuing  too  highly. 

O'VER-VoTE',  v.  t.  To  outvote;  to  outnumber  in 
votes  given.  K.  Charles. 

O-VER-W'ATCH',  (-woch',)  v.  t.  To  watch  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  subdue  by  long  want  of  rest.  Dn/dcn. 

0-VER-WATCH'£D,  (-wochf  ,)P2>.  or  a.  Tired  by  too 
much  watching.  Sidney. 

O-VER-W KAK',  a.     Too  weak  ;  too  feeble.    Rale'o-h. 

O-VER-WEA'RY,  v.  t.    To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Dryden. 

O-VER-WEATH'ER,  (o-ver-wetn'er,)  v.  t.  [See 
Weather.]  To  bruise  or  batter  by  violence  of 
weather 

O-VER-WEEN',  v.  i.  [Week  is  obsolete  except  in 
composition.     See  the  word.] 

1.  To  think  too  highly;  to  think  arrogantly  or 
conceitedly. 

2.  To  reach  beyond  the  truth  in  thought ;  to  think 
too  favorably.  Shak.     Milton. 

O-VER-WEEN'ING,  ppr.      Thinking  too  highly  or 
conceitedly. 
2.  a.  That  thinks  too  highly,  particularly  of  one's 
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self ;  conceited  :  vain  ;  as,  overweening  pride  ;  an 
overweening  brain.  Locke. 

O-VER-WEEN'LNH-LY,  adv  With  too  much  vanity 
or  conceit. 

O-VER-WEIGH',  (-wa',)  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight  , 
to  cause  to  preponderate  ;  to  outweigh  ;  to  over- 
balance. Hooker. 

C'VER-WEIGHT,  (-wate,)  n.  Greater  weight ;  pre- 
ponderance, bacon. 

O-VER-WHELM',  v.  t.  To  overspread  or  crush  be- 
neath something  violent  and  weighty,  that  covers 
or  encompasses  the  whole  ;  as,  to  overwhelm  with 
waves. 

2.  To  immerse  and  bear  down  ;  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  a's,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  cares,  afflictions, 
or  business. 

3.  To  overlook  gloomily.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  over.     [JVni  used.] 
O'VER-WHELM,  n.     The  act  of  overwhelming. 

Young. 
0-VER-WHELM'£D,  pp.     Crushed  with  weigh!  or 

numbers. 
O-VER-WHELM'ING,   ppr.    or    a.      Crushing   with 

weight  or  numbers. 
O-VER-WHELM' ING-LY,  arfu.    In  a  manner  to  over- 
whelm. 
O-VER-WING',  v.  t.     To  >Ut1ank  ;  to  extend  beyond 

the  wing  of  an  army.  Milton. 

O-VER-VVISE',  a.     Wise  to  affectation.  Ecrlus. 

O-VER-WISE'NESS,  n.    Pretended  or  affected  wis- 
dom. Ralegh. 
O-VER- WORD',  (-wurd',)  v.  t.    To  say  too  much. 
O-VER-WORK',  (-wurk',)  v.  t.     To  work  beyond  the 
strength  ;  to  cause  to  labor  too  much  ;  to  tire.    South. 
O'VER-WORK,  (6'ver-wurk,)  n.     Work  done  beyond 

the  amount  required  by  stipulation. 
O-VER-WORK'BD,^.  or  a.   Worked  beyond  strength. 
O-VER- WORK'ING,  jtpr.     Working  to  excess. 
O-VER-WORN',  a.     Worn  out  :  subdued  by  toil. 

Dryden. 
2.  Spoiled  by  time.  Shak. 

O-VER-WRES'TLE,  (o-ver-res'l,)  v.  t.     To  subdue  by 

wrestling.  Spenser. 

O-VER-WROUGHT',  (o  ver-rawt',)  pp.     Labored  to 

excess.  Dryden. 

2.  Worked  all  over ;    as,  overwrought   with  orna- 
ments. Pope. 
0-VER-YEAR'£D,  a.    Too  old.     [JVot  used.] 

Fairfax. 
0-VER-ZEAL'£D,  a.    Too  much  excited  with  zeal; 

ruled  by  too  much  zeal.  Fuller. 

O-VER-ZEAL'OUS,  (o-ver-zel'us,)  a.    Too  zealous  ; 

eager  to  excess.  Locke. 

O-VlC'tT-LAR,  a.     [from  L.  ovum,  an  egg.] 

Pertaining  to  an  egg.  Bryant. 

O-VID'I-AN,  a.    ilelonging  to  or  resembling  the  Latin 

poet  Ovid. 
0' VI-DUeT,  ti.     [L.  ovum,  an  egg,  and  ductus,  a  duct.] 
In  animals,  a  passage  for  the  ovum  or  egg  from  the 
ovary  to  the  womb,  or  to  an  external  outlet. 

Brande. 
0-VIF'ER-OUS,  1         rT  ,    ,  , 

O-VIG'ER-OUSJ  |  "■     [L-  0Vttm  and  fer0>  or  S^o-l 
Egg-bearing  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  recepta- 
cles for  eggs,  after  being  excluded  from  the  formative 
organs. 
O'Vl-FORM,  a.     [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  or  figure  of  an  egg.         Burnet. 
O'VINE,  a..     [L.  ovinus,  from  ovis,  sheep.] 

Pertaining  to  sheep  ;  consisting  of  sheep. 
O-VIP'A-ROUS,    a.      [L.    ovum,   egg,   and    pario,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  eggs,  or  producing  young  from  eggs, 
which  are  developed  after  exclusion  from  the  body. 
Fowls  and  reptiles  are  oviparous  animals. 
O-VI-POS'IT,  v.  t.     A  term  applied  to  the  act  of  in- 
sects, &.c,  in  depositing  their  eggs. 
0-VI-PO-SI"TION,  )   n.     [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  positio, 
O-VI-POS'iT-lNG,   j       a  depositing.] 

The  laying  or  depositing  of  eggs.  Kirby. 

O-VI-POS'IT-OR,  re.  [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  positor,  a 
placer.] 

The  organ  by  which  eggs  are  deposited.     In  some 
ichneumons  it  is  long  and  fitted  to  pierce  the  eggs  or 
larves  of  insects,  in  order  to  lay  their  own  eggs  with- 
in the  same.  Dana. 
O'VI-SAC,  7i.     [L.  ovum,  egg,  and  saccus,  sack.] 

The  cavity  in  an  ovary  which  contains  the  egg  or 
ovum. 
5'VOID,         )   a.      [lb    ovum,  egg.    and    Gr.    etoVs. 
O-VOID'AL,  \        form.] 

1.  Having  a  shape  resembling  that  of  an  egg. 

2.  In  botany,  terete  and  swelling  toward  the  base, 
or  with  the  outline  of  an  entire  egg  of  the  dunghill 
fowl. 

O'VO-LO,  71.  In  architecture,  a  round  melding,  the 
quarter  of  a  circle  ;  called  also  the  Quarter  Round. 

Encyc 
O-VO-VI-VIP'AR-OUS,   a.      [L.  ovum,  egg,  vivo,  io 
live,  and  pario,  to  produce.] 

Producing  a  living  fetus,  by  excluding  it  from  an 
egg-covering,  as  the  marsupials. 

lO'VU-LUM,  i    "■     [from  L.  obkt,,.] 
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In  botany,  a  body  borne  by  the  placenta  of  a  plant, 
and  destined  to  become  a  seed.  It  is  inclosed  or 
naked.  It  is  composed  of  two  sacs,  one  within 
another,  which  are  called  primine  and  secvmdine, 
and  of  a  nucleus  within  the  sacs.  Lindley. 

O'VU-LITE,  n.    A  fossil  egg. 

5'V'JM,  n. ;  pi.  Ova.    [L.,  an  egg.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  body  formed  by  the  female,  in 
which,  after  impregnation,  the  development  of  the 
fetus  takes  place 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  ornaments  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  into  which  the  echinus  or  ovolo 
is  often  carved.  QwiWs  Encyc.  of  Arch. 

OWE,  (6,)  v.  t.  [A  regular  verb,  pret.  and  pp.  Owed  ; 
used  with  the  auxiliary  have,  had,  but  not  with  the 
substantive  verb  to  be.  The  verb  is  doubtless  the 
Sax.  agan,  Goth,  aigan,  Swv  dga,  Ice.  eg,  to  have  or 
possess,  that  is,  to  hold,  or  retain,  coinciding  with 
the  Gr.  t\to.  The  Sax.  participle  agen,  Dan.  egen,  is 
the  English  own.  Ought  is  a  derivative  tense,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  owed.  The 
proper  sense  of  owe,  is  to  be  held,  or  bound  to  pay  ; 
nearly  as  we  now  use  have  in  the  phrases,  "  I  have 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to-morrow,"  "  I  have  to  go 
to  town  to-day."] 

1.  To  be  indebted  ;  to  be  obliged  or  bound  to  pay. 
The  merchants  owe  a  large  sum  to  foreigners. 

A  son  owes  help  and  honor  to  his  father.  Holyday. 

One  was  brought  to  him  who  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  — 

Matt,  xviii. 
Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe  to ;  to  he  obliged  for; 
as,  that  he  may  owe  to  me  all  his  deliverance. 

Milton. 

3.  To  possess  ;  to  have  ;  to  be  the  owner  of. 
[This  is  the  original  sense,  but  now  obsolete.     In 

place  of  it,  we  use  Own,  from  the  participle.     See 
Own.] 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  owesl  not.  Shale. 

4.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

O,  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree.  Pope. 

[  This  passive  form  is  not  now  used.] 
OWE,  v.  i.     To  be  bound  or  obliged.  Bp.  Fisiher. 

OW'EL-TY,  n.  The  difference  which  is  paid  or  re- 
ceived by  one  coparcener  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  equalizing  a  partition.  Bouvier. 

OWING,  ppr.  [This  is  used  in  a  passive  form,  con- 
trary to  analogy,  for  Owen  or  Owed.  But  the  Use  is 
inveterately  established.] 

1.  Due  ;  that  moral  obligation  requires  to  be  paid  ; 
as,  the  money  owing  to  a  laborer  for  services,  or  to 
another  country  for  goods. 

2.  Consequential ;  ascribable  to  as  the  cause.  Mis- 
fortunes are  often  owing  to  vices  or  miscalculations. 

3.  Imputable  to  as  an  agent.  His  recovery  from 
sickness  is  owing  less  to  his  physician  than  to  the 
strength  of  his  constitution. 

OWL,  n.  *  [Sax.  via,  ule, :  D.  nil ;  G.  cule  ;  Sw.  ugla,  or 

uggla;  L.  ulula.      The   orthography,  except   in    the 

Swedish,   coincides   with   howl,   L.    ululo  ;    but   the 

radical  letters  are  not  obvious.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Strix,  that  flies  chiefly  in  the 

night.    The  popular  name  of  a  group  of  nocturnal 

acci  pi  trine  birds,  comprehended  under  the  Linntean 

genus  Strix,  which   has   been  subdivided   by  later 

naturalists. 
OWL'ER,re.     [Q.U.  from  owl,  or  from  wool.]     One  that 

conveys  contraband  goods.  Swift. 

OWL'ET,  n.     [Fr.  hulotte.] 

An  owl,  which  see. 
OWL'-EY-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.     Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 
OWL'ING,  71.     The   offense  of  transporting  wool  or 

sheep  out  of  England,  contrary  to  the  statute. 

Blackstone. 
[This  explanation  of  oioling  favors  the  derivation  of 

the  word  from  wool.] 
OWI/ISH,  a.     Resembling  an  owl.  Gray. 

OWL'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.    Glimmering  or  imperfect 

light.  Worburton. 

OWL'-LIKE,  a.     Like  an  owl  in  look  and  habits. 
OWN,  a.    [Sax.  agen;  Sw.  and   Dan.  egen;  D.  and 

G.   eigen ;  the   participle   of  Sax.    agan,   to  possess. 

See  Owe  and  Ought.] 

1.  Belonging  to;  possessed  ;  peculiar  ;  usually  ex- 
pressing property  with  emphasis,  or  in  express  exclu- 
sion of  others.  It  follows  my,  your,  his,  their,  thy, 
her.  God  created  man  in  Aw  own  image.  Adam 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness.  Let  them  fall  by 
their  own  counsel.  He  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood.  Scripture. 

In  the  phrases,  his  own  nation,  his  own  country, 
the  word  own  denotes  that  the  person  belongs  to  the 
nation  or  country. 

2.  Own  often  follows  a  verb  ;  as,  the  book  is  not 
my  own,  that  is,  my  own  book. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute. 

That  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own.  —  2  Sam.  vii. 

In  this  use,  a  noun  can  not  follow  own, 
A.  "  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not,"  that  is,  his  own  nation  or  people  ;  own   being 
here  used  as  a  substitute,  like   many  other  adjec- 
tives. 


OWN,  v.  t.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  have  the  legal 
or  rightful  title  to  ;  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  pos- 
session and  use.  A  freeholder  in  the  United  States 
oions  his  farm.  Men  often  own  land  or  goods  which 
are  not  in  their  possession. 

2.  To  have  the  legal  right  to,  without  the  exclusive 
right  to  use  ;  as,  a  man  owns  the  land  in  front  of  his 
farm  to  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

3.  To  acknowledge  to  belong  to ;  to  avow  or  admit 
that  the  property  belongs  to. 

When  you  come,  fmd  me  out 

And  own  me  for  your  son.  Dryden. 

4.  To  avow  ;  to  confess,  as  a  fault,  crime,  or  other 
act ;  that  is,  to  acknowledge  that  one  has  done  the 
act ;  as,  to  own  the  faults  of  youth  ;  to  own  our 
guilt.  The  man  is  charged  with  theft,  but  he  has 
not  owned  it. 

5.  In  general,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  confess  ;  to 
avow  ;  to  admit  to  be  true  ;  not  to  deny ;  as,  to  own 
our  weakness  and  frailty 

Many  own  the  gospel  of  salvation  more  from  custom  than  con- 
viction. J.  M.  Mason. 

OWN'ED,  pp.    The  legal  title  being  vested  in  ;  as,  the 

property  is  owned  by  a  company. 
2.  Acknowledged  ;  avowed  ;  confessed. 
OWN'ER, »,     The  rightful  proprietor;  one  who   has 

the  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether  he  is  the  possessor 

or  not. 


The  ox  knoweth  his  owner.  —  Is.  i. 
The  centurion  believed  the  master  and  t 


"  of  the  ship. —  Acts 


OWN'ER-SHIP,  n.  Property;  proprietorship;  exclu- 
sive right  of  possession  ;  legal  or  just  claim  or  title. 
The  ownership  of  the  estate  is  in  A;  the  possession 
is  in  B. 

OWN'ING,  ppr.     Having  the  legal  or  just  title  to. 
2.  Acknowledging;  avowing;  confessing. 

OWRE,  (our,)  n.     [L.  urus.] 

A  beast  not  accurately  known,  larger  than  a  buf- 
falo.    [JVot  used.]  Smart. 

OWSE,  n.  Bark  of  oak  beaten  or  ground  to  small 
pieces.  Ash. 

OW'SER,  n.     Bark  and  water  mixed  in  a  tan-pit.  Ash. 

OX,  n. ;  pi.  Oxen,  (ox'n.)  [Sax.  oxa ;  G.  oclts,  oc/ise  ;  D. 
os;  Sw.  and  Dan.  rj.ee;  Sans,  ukslta,  or  uzan  ;  W. 
ych  ;  Erse,  agh ;  Arm.  os.] 

The  male  of  the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  cas- 
trated and  grown  to  its  size,  or  nearly  so.  The  young 
male  is  called  in  America  a  steer.  The  same  animal, 
not  castrated,  is  called  a  bull.  These  distinctions  are 
well  established  with  us  in  regard  to  domestic  ani- 
mals of  this  genus.  When  we  speak  of  wild  ani- 
mals of  this  kind,  ox  is  sometimes  applied  both  to 
the  male  and  female  ;  and  in  zoology,  the  same  prac- 
tice exists  in  regard  to  the  domestic  animals.  So  in 
common  usage,  a  pair  of  bulls  yoked  may  be  some- 
times ca]\ed*oxcn.  We  never  apply  the  name  ox  to 
the  cow  or  female  of  the  domestic  kind.  Oxen,  in 
the  plural,  may  comprehend  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male. 

OX'A-LATE,  n.  [See  Oxalic.]  In  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base. 

OX-AL'IG,  a.  [Gr.  ofaXts,  sorrel,  from  ofuc,  acid.] 
Pertaining  to  sorrel.  The  oxalic  acid  is  the  acid  of 
sorrel.  It  is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon, 
and  three  of  oxygen.  It  is  commonly  manufactured 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  saccharine  and  far- 
inaceous substances.  Silliman. 

OX'BaNE,  n.     A  plant,  Buphonos.  Ainsioorth. 

OX'-BOW,  7i.  A  curved  piece  of  wood  encircling  an 
ox's  neck  when  yoked. 

OX'-EyE,  (-i,)  7i.  [ox  and  eye.]  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Buphthalmum  ;  another  of  the  genus  Authemis  ;  also, 
the  ox-eye  daisy  or  Chrysanthemum.  Loudon. 

OX'EY-.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  large,  full  eyes,  like 
those  of  an  ox.  Burton. 

OX'FLY,  n.    A  fly  hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle. 

OX'GANG,  n.  [ox  and  gang,  going.]  In  ancient 
laws,  as  much  land  as  an  ox  can  plow  in  a  year  ; 
said  to  be  fifteen  acres,  or,  as  others  allege,  twenty 
acres. 

OX'HeAL,  71.  A  plant,  bear's  foot,  setterwort,  or 
stinking  hellebore,  Helleborus  fostidas.  Booth. 

OX-I-OD'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine.    Webster's  Manual. 

OX'LIKE,  a.     [ox  and  like.]     Resembling  an  ox. 

Sandys. 

OX'LIP,  7?..     A  plant,  the  Primula  elatior. 

OX'STALL,  7i.     A  stall  or  stand  for  oxen. 

OX'TER,  7i.     [Sax.  oxtan.]     The  armpit. 

OX'TONGCJE,  (ox'tung,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Picris. 

OX'Y-CRaTE,  n.      [Gr.   o\vc,  acid,  and  Kepaoi,  to 
mix.] 
A  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar.     [Little  used.] 

Wiseman. 

OX'YD,  7i.  [Gr.  ofnc,  acid,  sharp  ;  ofor,  vinegar.  The 
true  orthography  of  this  word  is  oxyd,  as  originally 
written  by  Lavoisier  and  his  associates.  No  analogy 
in  the  language  is  better  established  than  the  uniform 
translation  of  the  Greek  u  into  the  English  7/,  as  in 
Latin,  and  it  is  very  absurd  to  preserve  this  analogy 


in  oxygen,  oxymuriate  and  hydrogen,  and  depart  from 
it  in  oxyd.] 

In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and   a  base 
destitute  of  acid  and  salifying  properties. 
OX-YD-A-BIL'I-TY,  77.     The  capability  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  oxyd.  Med.  Repos. 
OX'YD-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  converted  into  an 

oxyd. 
OX'YD-ATE,  0.  t.  To  convert  into  an  oxyd,  as  met- 
als and  other  substances,  by  combination  with  oxy- 
gen. It  differs  from  acidify,  to  make  acid,  or  to  con- 
vert into  an  acid,  as  in  oxydation  the  oxyften  that 
enters  into  combination  is  not  sufficient  to  form  an 
acid. 

OX'YD-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Converted  into  an  oxyd. 

OX'YD-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Converting  into  an  oxyd. 

OX-YD-A'TION,  n.     The  operation  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  an   oxyd,  as  metals  or  other  substances, 
by  combining  with  them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen. 
Lavoisier.      Ure. 

OX'YD-A-TOR,  71.  A  contrivance  for  causing  the  ex- 
ternal current  of  air  to  impinge  on  [he  flame  of  the 
Argand  lamp. 

OX'YD-TZE,  v.  t.    To  oxydate,  which  see. 

OX'YD-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Oxydated. 

OX'YD-IZE-MENT,  71.     Oxydation. 

OX'YD-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Oxydating. 

[Oxydize,  and  its  derivatives,  are  now  more  gen- 
erally used  than  Oxydate,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  preference.] 

OX'Y-GEN,  7i.  [Gr.  «{uc,  acid,  and  yevvaoi,  to  gen- 
erate.] 

In  chemistry,  an  electro-negative  basifying  and 
acidifying  elementary  principle.  It  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  supporter  of  ordinary 
combustion.  It  was  named  from  its  property  of  gen- 
erating acids.  Modern  experiments  prove  that  it  is 
not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  combustion  or  to  acidi- 
ty. Oxygen  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  invisible, 
inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 
In  union  with  azote  or  nitrogen,  it  forms  atmospheric 
air,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  a  fifth  part.  Water 
contains  about  89  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exists  in 
most  vegetable  and  animal  products,  acids,  salts,  and 
oxyds. 

OX'Y-GEN-aTE,  v.  I.  To  unite  or  cause  to  combine 
with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.    United  with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN- A-TING,  ppr.     Uniting  with  oxygen. 

OX-V-GEN-A'TrON,  71.  The  act,  operation,  or  pro- 
cess of  combining  with  oxygen. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  oxygen- 
ized. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  oxygenate,  which  see. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-ED.  pp.  or  a.     Oxygenated. 

OX'Y-GEN-TZ'E-MENT,  71.     Oxygenation. 

OX'Y-GEN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Oxygenating. 

OX-YG'EN-OUS,o.  Pertaining  to  oxygen,  or  obtained 
from  it. 

OX'Y-GON,  7i.  [Gr.  ofuc,  sharp,  and  yiavia,  an  an- 
gle-] 

A  triangle  having  three  acute  angles.       Prande. 

OXY'(GO'NIAaL   !  "'     IIavin8  acute  angles.    Barlow. 

OX-Y-HY'DRO-GEN,  a.  A  name  given  to  a  certain 
kind  of  blowpipe,  in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  are  burned  together  in  order  to  produce  an  in- 
tense heat ;  also,  to  a  kind  of  microscope. 

OX-Y-I'O-DINE,  71.  In  chemistry,  a  compound  of  the 
ebloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids.  Davy. 

OX'Y-MEL,  ?i.     [Or.  ofi,c,  acid,  and  utXi,  honey.] 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey.  Arbuthuot. 

OX-Y-Mo'RON,  71.  [Gr.  o\ liiioijtyx,  a  smart  saying, 
which  at  first  view  appears  foolish.] 

A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite 
contrary  signification  is  added  to  a  word ;  as,  cruel 

OX-Y-MO'Rl-ATE,  71.     Chlorid.  [kindness. 

OX-Y-MU-RI-AT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  o|dc  and  Lat.  muria.] 
An  epithet  given  to  an  acid,  now  called  Chlo- 
rine. 

OX-Y-PRuS'Sl€  ACID,  n.  An  incorrect  and  ex- 
ploded name  for  the  protochlorid  of  cyanogen,  which 
is  entirely  destitute  of  any  acid  or  salifying  proper- 
ties, 

OX-YR'RHO-DINE,  (ox-ir'ro-din,)  n.  [Compounded 
of  Gr.  o%vs,  acid,  and  pofioi',  rose.] 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  roses  with  one 
of  the  vinegar  of  roses.  Flayer. 

OX'Y-SALT,  I  n.     In    chemistry,  a   compound  of  an 

OX'Y-SEL,  J  acid  and  a  base,  both  of  which  con- 
tain oxygen.  Silliman. 

OX'Y-ToNE,  a.     [Gr.  nfiic,  sharp,  and  roi<oc,  tone.] 
Having  an  acute  sound.  Walker. 

OX'Y-ToNE,  71.     An  acute  sound. 

O'YER,  71.     [Norm,  oyer,  hearing ;  Fr.  ouir,  to  hear.] 

1.  In  law,  a  hearing  or  trial  of  causes.  A  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  is  constituted  by  a  commission  to 
inquire,  hear,  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanors.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  hearing,  as  of  a  writ,  bond,  note,  or  other 
specialty  ;  as  when  a  defendant  in  court  prays  oyer  of 
a  writing.  Blackstone. 

OYEZ,  [Fr.  oycz,  hear  ye.] 

This  word  is  used  by  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute 
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*  See  Pictorial  lUustrutions. 


1  See  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 


PAC 

in  making  proclamation  in  court,  requiring  silence 
and  attention..  It  is  thrice  repeated,  and  commonly 
pronounced  O  yes. 

OY'LET-HOLE.     See  Eyelet-Hole 

OYS'TER,  n.  [G.  auster ;  D.  o ester ;  Sw.  ostra;  Dan. 
ifster ;  Fr.  huitre ;  Arm.  histrenn  or  eistren ,  Russ. 
ystritz  ;  Corn,  estren;  L.  ostrca;  Gr.  oTpeov;  proba- 
bly connected  in  origin  with  os-"",  bone,  and  named 
from  its  hardness.] 


Pis  the  sixteenth  etter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  labial  articulation  formed  by  a  close  com- 
pression of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lips,  as  in  ep.  It 
is  convertible  into  b  and  /,  sometimes  into  v,  and  in 
Greek  into  </>.  This  letter  is  found  in  the  oriental 
languages,  from  which  it  was  received  into  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  except,  however,  the  Arabic, 
which  has  not  this  letter,  and  the  Arabians  can  not 
easily  pronounce  it.  In  some  words,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  p  is  mute,  as  in  psalm, 
ptisan. ;  but  is  not  silent  in  English  words,  unless 
it  may  be  in  receipt,  and  a  few  irregular  words.  P 
aspirated,  or  followed  by  h,  represents  the  Greek  0, 
which  answers  to  the  English  /.  as  in  philosophy. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P.  stands  for  Publius,  pondo, 
&.C.  ;  P.  A.  DIG.  for  patricia  dignitas  ;  P  C.  for  pa- 
trcs  conscript!  ;  P.  P.  for  Publius  Fabius  ;  P.  P.  for 
propositum  publice ;  P.  R.  for  populus  Romanus;  P. 
R.  S.  for  prcetoris  sentcntia ;  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  prases 
provincial. 

P.  M.  stands  for  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 
As  a  numeral,  P,  like  G,  stands  for  one  hundred, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  P,  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Among  physicians,  P.  stands  for  pugil,  or  the 
eighth  part  of  a  handful  ;  P.  M.  for  partes  equates, 
equal  parts  of  the  ingredients  ;  P.  P.  for  pnlvis  pa- 
tram,  or  the  Jesuits'  bark  in  powder  ;  and  ppt.  for 
prmparatus,  prepared.  Forsyth.     Encyc. 

Pa' AGE,  n.     [Norm,  paage,  payment.     See  Pay.] 
A   toll  for  passage  over  another  person's  grounds. 
[Not  used.]  Burke. 

PAB'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  pabulum,  food.] 

Pertaining  to  food  ;  affording  food  or  aliment. 
PAB-Ll-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  pabulatio,  from  pabular,  to 
feed.] 

The  act  of  feeding  or  procuring  provender. 
PAB'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  pabulum,  food.]      [Cockeram. 
Affording  aliment  or  food  ;  alimcntal.        Brown. 
PAB'U.-LUM,  n.     [L.]     Food;  aliment;   that  which 
feeds. 

2.  Fuel ;  that  which  supplies  the  means  of  com- 
bustion. Encyc. 
PA'GA,  n.     A  name  sometimes  applied  to  two  species 
of    rodent    mammals,    Celogenys    subnigra   and    C. 
fulva,  small  animals,  the  one  brown,  the  other  ful- 
vous, and  both  spotted  with  white,  which  inhabit 
South    America,   particularly    Brazil   and  Paraguay. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  "the  Agouti,  the  Guinea- 
pig,  &c. 
PA-CSNE',  n.    A  species  of  hickory.    See  Pecaw. 
PA'CATE,  a.     [L.  pacatus.] 

Peaceful  ]  tranquil.     [Not  used.] 
Pa'Ca-TED,  a.     Appeased.     [Little  used."]      Bailey. 
PA-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  paco,  to  calm  or  appease.] 

The  act  of  appeasing. 
PACE,  n.     [Fr.  pas;  It.  passo ;  Sp.  paso ;    L.  passus, 
from  pando,  to  open,  or  Gr.   irnrtoj,  to  tread.     See 
Pass.] 

1.  A  step. 

2.  The"  space  between  the  two  feet  in  walking,  es- 
timated at  two  feet  and  a  half.  But  the  geometrical 
pace  is  five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another.  Encyc. 

3.  Manner  of  walking;  gait;  as,  a  languishing 
pace ;  a  heavy  pace ;  a  quick  or  slow  pace. 

Addison. 

4.  Step  ;  gradation  in  business.     [Little  used.] 

Temple. 

5.  A  mode  of  stepping  among  horses,  in  which 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together.  In  a 
general  sense,  the  word  may  be  applied  to  any  other 
mode  of  stepping. 

6.  Degree  of  celerity.     Let  him  mend  his  pace. 
To  morrutf,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  pHty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Shatc. 

To  keep  or  hold  pace  ;  to  keep  up  ;  to  go  or  move  as 
fast  as  something  else 
PACE,  v.  i.     To  go  ;  to  walk  ;  to  move. 

Spenser.     Shalt. 

2.  To  g'    move,  or  walk  slowly. 

3.  To  move  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together,  as  i  horse. 


PAC 

A  bivalvular  testaceous  animal,  found  adhering  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  substances  in  salt  water  which  is 
shallow,  or  in  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Oysters  are 
deemed  nourishing  and  delicious  food. 

OYS'TER-PLANT,  n.  Salsafy  ;  a  plant  of  the  g«- 
nus  tragopogon,  so  called  from  its  taste  when 
cooked. 

OYS'TER-SIIELL,  n.  The  hard  covering  or  shell  of 
the  oyster. 


P. 


PACE,  v.  t.     To  measure  by  steps ;  as,  to  pace  a  piece 
of  ground. 
2.  To  regulate  in  motion. 


If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 

In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go. 


Shale. 


PACED,  (past,)  a.  Having  a  particular  gait;  used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  slow-paced. 

2.  In  composition,  going  all  lengths  ;  as,  a  thorough- 
paced intriguer. 

PA'CER,  n.    One  that  paces  ;  a  horse  that  paces. 

PA-CHA',  (pa-shaw'O     [Fr.]    See  Pashaw. 

PA-CHAL'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  government  of  a 
pacha.     [See  Pashawlic] 

PACH-Y-DAG'TYL,  n.    [Gr.  n-axvs,  thick,  and  na«rv- 
Aoc,  a  toe.] 
A  bird  or  other  animal  having  thick  toes. 

Hitchcock. 

PAGH'Y-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  irax<c,  thick,  and  Sepua, 
skin.] 

A  non-ruminant  hoofed  animal. 

PAGH-Y-DERM'A-TA,  n.  pi.  In  zoology,  an  order  of 
mammals  which  have  hoofs,  but  do  not  ruminate, 
distinguished  for  the  thickness  of  their  skins,  in- 
cluding the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  rhi- 
noceros, tapir,  horse,  hog,  &.C. 

PACH-Y-DERM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pachy- 
derm, or  to  the  order  Pachydermata. 

PA-CIF'IC,  a.  [L.  pacijicus,  from  pacijico,  to  make 
peace.     See  Peace.] 

1.  Peace-making  ;  conciliatory  ;  suited  to  make  or 
restore  peace  ;  adapted  to  reconcile  differences  ; 
mild  ;  appeasing  ;  as,  to  offer  pacific  propositions  to  a 
belligerent  power.  Tiie  measures  proposed  are  in 
their  nature  pacific. 

2.  Calm  ;  tranquil ;  as,  a  pacific  state  of  things. 
PA-CIF'IG,  n.      The  appellation  given  to  the  ocean 

situated  between  America  on  the  west  and  Asia;  so 
called  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  violent  tem- 
pests. 
PA-CIF-IG-A'TION,  «.     [L.  pacificatio.     See  Pacify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace  between  nations  or 
parties  at  variance.  Bacon.     South. 

2.  The  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying  wrath. 

Hooker. 
PA-CIF'ie-A-TOR,  n.      [L.]      A    peace-maker;    one 

that  restores  amity  between  contending  parties  or 

nations.  Bacon. 

PA-CIF'IG-A-TO-RY,  o.      Tending  to  make  peace  ; 

conciliatory.  Barrow. 

PAC'I-FI-KD,  (-fide,)  pp.     Appeased  ;  tranquilized. 
PACLFT-ER,  7i.     One  who  pacifies. 
PAC'I-FV,  ji.  t.     [Fr.  pacifier;  Sp.  pacificar ;  It.  pacifi- 

care;   L.   pacijico;  pax,   pads,  peace,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

1.  To  appease,  as  wrath  or  other  violent  passion  or 
appetite  ;  to  calm  ;  to  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay  agita- 
tion or  excitement ;  as,  to  pacify  a  man  when  angry, 
or  to  pacify  his  wrath  or  rage ;  the  word  being  ap- 
plied both  to  the  person  and  to  the  passion.  So  we 
say,  to  pacify  hunger,  to  pacify  importunate  de- 
mands. 

2.  To  restore  peace  to ;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  to  pacify 
countries  in  contention.  Bacon.' 

PAC'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Appeasing;  tranquilizing. 
PACING,  ppr.   or  a.     Measuring  by  steps  ;  ambling, 

as  a  horse. 
PACK,  n.     [D.  pak ;  G.  and  Sw.  pack.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  any  thing  inclosed  in  a  cover  or 
bound  fast  with  cords  ;  a  bale;  as,  a  pack  of  goods 
or  cloth.  The  soldier  bears  a  pack  on  his  back.  A 
pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-load,  or  240  pounds.      Smart. 

2.  A  burden  or  load  ;  as,  a  pack  of  sorrows.     Shale 

3.  A  number  of  cards,  or  the  number  used  in 
games  ;  so  called  from  being  inclosed  together. 

Addison. 

4.  A  number  of  hounds  or  dogs,  hunting  or  kept 
together,  that  is,  a  crowd  or  assemblage  united. 

Drijdcn. 

5.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  a  bad  design  or 
practice  ;  as,  a  pack  of  thieves  or  knaves.        Swift. 

6.  A  great  number  crowded  together ;  as,  a  pack  of 
troubles.     [JV.tt  used.]  Jliiisioorth. 

7.  A  loose  or  lewd  person;  one  who  deceives  by 


PAC 

OYS'TER-WENCH,  )  n.     A  woman  whose  ocrtipa- 

OYS'TER-VYIFE,         \      tion  is  to  sell  oysters  ;  a  low 

OYS'TER-WO.M-AN,  >      woman.  Shall. 

OZ  ;  an  abbreviation  used  for  ounce  or  ounces. 

O-Ze'NA,  7i.  [Gr.  <jC,au>u.]  A  fetid  ulcer  in  the  nos- 
tril. 

OZ'O-CKNTE,  ,1.     A  fossil  wax. 

O-ZO-GE'RITE,  71.  A  mineral  like  resinous  wax, 
which  is  sometimes  made  into  candles.       Dana. 


false  appearances.      [Sax.  paean,  to  deceive.     [JVot 
used.]  Skelton. 

PACK,  v.  t.  [D.  pakken  ;  G.  packen  ;  Sw.  pacha  ;  L. 
pango,  pactum,  pactus ;  impingo,  compingo  ;  Gr.  rrrjj- 
vvto,  7ru\"s,  7tn\  i<s  ;  Dan.  pxgt,  a  covenant,  a  farm  ; 
hence,  dispatch,  to  send  away.  The  sense  is,  to 
send,  to  drive,  whence  to  press,  to  make  compact. 
Hence  we  say,  to  pack  off",  Sw.  packa,  that  is,  to  de- 

{-"■" 

part  with  speed  ;  Ar.  ci\»j  bakka,  to  be  compressed, 

to  press,  Ch.  pON.     Class  Bg,  No.  18.    See  also  No. 
33,  66,  32.] 

1.  To  place  and  press  together;  to  place  in  close 
order  ;  as,  to  pack  goods  in  a  box  or  chest. 

2.  To  put  together  and  bind  fast ;  as,  to  pack  any 
thing  for  carriage  with  cords  or  straps. 

3.  To  put  in  close  order  with  salt  intermixed ;  as, 
to  pack  meat  or  fish  in  barrels. 

4.  To  send  in  haste.  Shak. 

5.  To  put  together,  as  cards,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  the  game  ;  to  put  together  in  sorts  with  a. 
fraudulent  design,  as  cards  ;  hence,  to  unite  persons 
iniflititously,  with  a  view  to  some  private  interest ; 
as,  Co  pack  a  jury,  that  is,  to  select  persons  for  a  jury 
who  may  favor  a  party  ;  to  pack  a  parliament ;  to 
pack  an  assembly  of  bishops. 

Pope.     Butler     Atterbury. 
PACK,  v.  i.    To   be   pressed   or  close;  as,  the   goods 
pack  well. 

2.  To  close  ;  to  shut.  Cleavcland. 

3.  To  depart  in  haste;  with  off 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  of  to  town.  Swift. 

4.  To  unite  in  bad  measures  ;  to  confederate  for  ill 
purposes ;  to  join  in  collusion. 

Go,  pack  with  him.  Shak. 

PACK'AGE,  7i.     A  bundle  or  bale  ;  a  quantity  pressed 

or  bound  together;  as,  a  package  of  cloth. 
2.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods. 
PAeK'CLOTH,  n.     A  cloth  lor  packing  goods,  or  in 

Which  they  are  tied. 
PACK'i^O,  (pakt,)  pp.  or  a.    Put  together  and  pressed  ; 

tied  or  hound  in  a  bundle  ;  put  down  antl   salted,  as 

meat;  sent  off";  united  iniquitously. 
PACK'ER,  )i.     One  that  packs  ;  an  officer  appointed 

to  pack  meat,  as  beef,  pork,  fish,  &.C.     Stat,  of  Conn. 
PACK'ET,   71.     [Fr.  puquet ;    Sp.   and    Port,  paquctc ; 

from  pack.] 

1.  A  small  pack  or  package  ;  a  little  bundle  or  par- 
cel ;  as,  a  packet  of  letters.  Bacon. 

2.  A  dispatch-vessel  ;  a  ship  or  oth-r  vessel  em- 
ployed by  government  to  convey  letters  from  country 
to  country,  or  from  port  to  port.  [Originally,  packet- 
boat,  Sp.  paque-bnte,  Fr.  paquchot,] 

3.  A  vessel  employed  in  conveying  dispatches  and 
passengers  from  place  to  place,  or  to  carry  passengers 
and  goods  coastwise.  *  United  States. 

PACK'ET,  v.  i.  To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dispatch- 
vessel.  United  States. 

PACK'ET-BoAT.     See  Packet. 

PACK'ET-SHIP,  71.  A  ship  that  sails  regularly  be- 
tween distant  countries  for  the  conveyance  of  dis- 
patches, letters,  passengeis,  &c. 

PACK'FONG,  n.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  alloy  called 
white  copper,  or  German  silver.  Ure. 

PACK'HORSE,  7i.  A  horse  employed  in  carrying 
packs,  or  gootls  and  baggage.  Locke. 

2.  A  beast  of  burden. 

PACK'ING,  ppr.  Laving  together  in  close  order; 
binding  in  a  bundle;  putting  in  barrels  with  salt, 
&c.  ;  uniting,  as  men  for  a  fraudulent  purpose. 

To  send  packing,  is  to  bundle  a  person  off,  or  to 
dismiss  him  without  ceremony. 

PACK'ING,  «.     Any  material  used  in  packing  or  mak- 
ing close,  as  the  substance  around  the  piston  of  a 
pump  or  other  lube,  to  make  it  water  or  air  tigiit. 
2.  A  trick  ;  collusion.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

PACK'MAN,  n.     A  peddler. 

PACK'SAD-DLE,  n.  A  saddle  on  which  packs  or 
burdens  ar.-  laid  for  conveyance. 

PACK'STaFF,  n.  A  staff  on  which  a  traveler  occa- 
sionally supports  his  pack.  Bp  Hall. 
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PACK'THREAD,  (tlired,)  n.  Strong  thread  or  twine 
used  in  tying  up  parcels. 

PACK'WAX,  n.  A  large  tendon  or  cartilage  in  the 
neck  of  an  animal ;  called  also  Paxwax.  Ray. 

PA'OO,    j  n.*  The  Alpaca,  a  ruminant  mammal  of  the 

PA'eOS,  (  Camel  tribe,  the  Auchenia  Paco,  inhabit- 
ing the  Peruvian  and  Chilian  Andes.  It  has  been 
domesticated,  and  it  remains  also  in  a  wild  state.  Its 
length  is  about  three  feet;  its  hair  is  long,  soft,  and 
woolly,  of  a  delicacy  and  elasticity  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Angora  goat.  Its  flesh  is  an  excellent  article 
of  food.     [See  Alpaca.] 

2.  The  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore, 
consisting  of  brown  oxyd  of  iron  with  minute  parti- 
cles of  native  silver.  Ure. 

PACT,  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  pactum,  from  pango.     See  Pack.] 
A  contract ;  an  agreement,  or  covenant.     Bacon. 

PACTION,  7i.     [L.  pactio.     See  Pack.] 

An  agreement  or  contract.  Hayward. 

PAG'TIO'N-AL,  a.    By  way  of  agreement. 

Sanderson. 

PA€-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.  Settled  by  agreement 
or  stipulation. 

PAe-To'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pactolus,  a  river  in 
Lydia,  famous  for  its  golden  sands. 

PAD,  n.     [Sax.  paad,  for  path.     See  Path.] 

1.  A  foot-patli  ;  a  road.     [JYot  now  used.]      Prior. 

2.  An  easy-paced  horse.  Addison.     Pope. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road  on  foot ;  usually 
called  a  Foot-pad. 

PAD,  n.  Any  thing  flattened  or  laid  flat,  as  a  pad  of 
straw.  Rich.  Diet. 

2.  A  soft  saddle,  cushion,  or  bolster  stuffed  with 
straw,  hair,  or  other  soft  substance.  Camden. 

PAD,  v.  I.     To  stuff  or  furnish  with  padding. 

2.  To  imbue  cloth  equally  wilt)  a  mordant.     Ure. 
PAD,  v.  i.     [Gr.  -arcco.     See  Path.] 

1.  To  travel  slowly. 

2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PAD'AR,  n.     Grouts  ;  coarse  flour  or  meal.     Wotton. 

[JVot  used  in  the  United  States.]  ■ 
PAD'DED,  pp.  or  a.     Stuffed  with  a  soft  substance. 
PAD'DER,  n.     A  robber  on  foot ;  a  highwayman. 

Dryden. 
PAD'DING,  n.   The  impregnation  of  cloth  with  a  mor- 
dant. 

2.  The  material  with  which  a  saddle,  garment,  &c., 
are  stuffed. 
PAD'DLE,  v.  i.  [The  French  patrnuiller  signifies  to 
paw,  to  paddle,  and  hence  the  English  patrol  This 
word  seems  to  be  from  patte,  a  paw,  allied  perhaps  to 
L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  and  this  is  allied  to  the  Gr. 
narEi'',  to  tread.  To  paddle,  then,  is  to  use  the  paw. 
But  perhaps  it  is  from  the  noun,  which  see.] 

1.  To  row  ;  to  beat  the  water,  as  with  oars.    Gay. 

2.  To  play  in  the  water  with  the  hands,  as  chil- 
dren ;  or  with  the  feet,  as  water-fowls  or  other  ani- 
mals. 

3.  To  finger.  Slialc. 
PAD'DLE,  v.  t.     To  propel  bv  an  oar  or  paddle. 
PAD'DLE,  n.     [In   L.  batillus  is  a  paddle-staff;    in  Gr. 

7rarraXoj  is  a  pole  ;  in  VV.  padell  is  a  pan.  The  lat- 
ter would  express  the  broad  part  of  an  oar ;  but  it 
may  have  no  connection  with  paddle.] 

1.  An  oar,  but  not  a  large  oar.  It  is  now  applied 
to  a  sort  of  short  oar  with  a  broad  blade,  used  in  pro- 
pelling and  steering  canoes  and  boats. 

2.  The  blade  or  the  broad  part  of  an  oar  or 
weapon. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  pa/Idle  on  lliy  weapon.  —  Deut.  xxiii. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  the  broad  boards  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  water-wheel. 

4.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  feet  of  tortoises, 
crocodiles,  &c. 

PAD'DLE-BOX,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  wooden 
projections  on  each  side  of  a  steamboat,  within  which 
are  the  paddle-wheels. 

PAD'DL/iD,  pp.     Propelled  bv  an  oar  or  paddle. 

PAD'DLER,  n.     One  that  paddles. 

PAD'DLE-STAFF,  n.  A  staff  headed  with  broad 
iron,  used  by  plowmen  to  free  the  share  from  earth, 
stubble,  &c.  Hall. 

PAD'DLE-VVHEEL,  n.  A  water-wheel  used  in  pro- 
pelling steamboats. 

PAD'DOCK,  ?i.     [Sax.  pada  or  pad :  D.  pad,  padder.] 
A  large  toad  or  frog.  Walton.     Dryden. 

PAD'DOCK,  n.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  Sax.  par- 
rue,  park.] 

1.  A  s/nall  inclosure  under  pasture,  immediately 
adjoining  the  stables  of  a  domain.  Brande. 

2.  Formerly,  an  inclosure  for  races,  with  hounds, 
&x.  Brande. 

3.  A  toad.  _ J"  Obs.]  Spenser. 
PAD'DOCK-riPE,  n.     A  plant,  Equisetum  palustre. 

Booth. 
PAD'DOCK-STOOL,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Agar- 

iens  ;  a  mushroom,  vulgarly  toadstool. 
PAD'DY,  n.     A  cant  word  for  an  Irishman. 

2.  In  the  East  Indies,  rice  not  divested  of  the  husk 

Malcom. 
PAD-E  LI'ON,  n,     [Fr.  pas  de  lion,  lion's  foot.] 

An  herb,  lion's  fool.  Ash. 


PAG 

PA-DiS'HA,  n.  A  title  of  the  Turkish  sultan  and  the 
Persian  shah,  denoting  protector,  or  throne  prince. 

Brande. 

PAD'LOCK,    n.      [Qu.   D.  padde,   a  toad,  from    its 
shape.] 
A  lock  to  be  hung  on  a  staple  and  held  by  a  link. 

Prior. 

PAD'LOCK,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  padlock  ;  to  stop  ; 
to  shut ;  to  confine  Bull.     Milton. 

PAD'NAG,  n.     An  ambling  nag.  Dr.  Pope. 

PAD'OVV-PIPE,  n.     A  plant.     [See  Paddock-pipe.] 

PA'DRA,  n.     A  kind  of  black  tea  of  superior  quality. 

PAD-U.-A-SOY',  n.  [from  Padua,  in  Italy,  and  Fr. 
sole,  silk.] 

A  particular  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

P^3'AN,  )  n.      [Gr.    rraiav.]      Among  the  ancients,   a 

Pe'AN,  \  song  of  rejoicing  in  honor  of  Apollo ; 
hence,  a  loud  and  joyous  song ;  a  song  of  triumph. 

Pope. 

P^E'ON,  n.  [Gr.  naicov.]  In  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  of 
four  syllables  ;  written  also,  though  less  correctly, 
P.iiAN.  Of  this  there  are  four  kinds  ;  the  first  consist- 
ing of  one  long  and  three  short  syllables,  or  a  trochee 
and  a  pyrrhic,  as  tlmpOflbus ;  the  second,  of  a  short 
syllable,  a  long  and  two  short,  or  an  iambus  and  a 
pyrrhic,  as  pSUnda  ;  the  third,  of  two  short  syllables, 
along  and  a  short  one,  or  a  pyrrhic  and  a  trochee, 
as  aiiimatus ;  the  fourth,  of  three  short  syllables  and 
a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhic  and  iambus,  as  cc'le'ritas. 

Brande. 

PA'GAN,  7i.t  [L.  paganus,  a.  peasant  or  countryman, 
from  pagus,  a  village.] 

A  heathen  ;  a  Gentile  ;  an  idolater  ;  one  who  wor- 
ships false  gods.  This  word  was  originally  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  adhered  to  the  worship  of  false 
gods,  or  refused  to  receive  Christianity,  after  it  had 
been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  In 
like  manner,  heathen  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heath  or  woods,  and  coffer,  in  Arabic,  signifies  the  in- 
habitant of  a  hut  or  cottage,  and  one  that  does  not 
receive  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Pagan  is  used 
to  distinguish  one  from  a  Christian  and  a  Moham- 
medan. 

PA'GAN,  a.     Heathen;    heathenish  ;  Gentile  ;   noting 
a  person  who  worships  false  gods. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

Pa'GAN-ISH,  a.     [Sax.  paganise] 

Heathenish  ;  pertaining  to  pagans.  King. 

Pa'GAN-ISM,  n.     [Fr.  paganisme  ;  It.  paganesimo.] 
Heathenism;    the  worship  of  false  gods,  or  the 
system  of  religious  opinions  and  worship  maintained 
by  pagans.  Addison.     Hooker. 

Men  instructed  from  their  infancy  in  the  principles  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  never  sink  to  the  degradation  oi  paganism. 
G.  Spring. 

PA'GAN-TZE,  v.  t.  To  render  heathenish  ;  to  convert 
to  heathenism.  Ch-  Obs. 

PA'GAN-TZE,  v.  i.     To  behave  like  pagans.  Milton. 

PA'GAN-lZ-£D,  jip.  or  a.     Rendering  heathenish. 

PA'GAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Rendered  heathenish  ;  behav- 
ing like  pagans ;  adopting  heathen  principles  and 
practice. 

PAGE,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  page;  It.  paggio  Port,  pagem  ; 
Arm.  paich  ;  Sw.  poike  ;  Dan.  pog  ;  Russ.  paj,  a  boy, 
a  page.  The  Gr.  Trace,  a  boy,  is  undoubtedly  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  same  word  ;  for  rrai^oj,  from 
irate,  forms  7rat£">,  naixSet;;  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  rats  was  originally  -ai^ic.  The  Eng.  boy 
is  a  contraction  of  this  word  ;  W.  bacgen,  a  boy,  a 
o     _ 

child,  from    bar.,  small;    Pers.  p^.\s  faige,   a  foot- 
man or  lackey.]  C 

1.  A  boy  attending  on  a  great  person,  rather  for 
formality  or  show7  than  for  servitude. 

He  had  two  pages  of  honor,  on  either  hand  one.  Bacon. 

2.  A  boy  or  man  that  attends  on  a  legislative  body. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  page  is  a  boy  that  conveys  pa- 
pers from  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives to  the  speaker,  and  from  the  speaker  or  clerk  to 
the  members. 

PAGE,  it.     [L.  pagina  ;  Fr.  page.] 

1.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book.  Watts. 

2.  A  book  or  writing,  or  writings ;  as,  the  page  of 
history. 

3.  Pages,  in  the  plural,  signifies  also  books  or 
writings  ;  as,  the  sacred  pages. 

PAGE,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  number  the  pages  of  a  book 

or  manuscript. 
2.  To  attend,  as  a  page.  Shale. 

PA'GEANT,  (pa'jent  or  paj'ent,)  n.     [L.  pegma;  Gr. 

Trip  pa,  something  showy  carried  in  triumph.] 

1.  A  statue  in  show,  or  a  triumphal  car, .chariot, 
arch,  or  other  pompous  thing,  decorated  with  flags, 
&.c,  and  carried  in  public  shows  and  processions. 

Cyc. 

2.  A  show  ;  a  spectacle  of  entertainment ;  some- 
thing intended  for  pomp. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.  Shale. 

3.  Any  thing  showy,  without  stability  or  duration. 

Thus  unlamenled  pass  the  proud  away, 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope. 
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PA'GEANT  or  PAG'EANT,  a     Showy;   pompous; 
ostentatious.  Dryden. 

PA'GEANT,  v.  t.     To  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent. 

Shah. 

PA'GEANT-RY  or  PAG'EANT-RY,  n.     Show  ;  pom- 
pous exhibition  or  spectacle. 

Such  pageantry  he  to  the  people  shown.  Dryden. 

PAG'.ED,  (pajd,)  pp.     Marked  or  numbered,  as  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

PaGE'HOOD,  n.     The  state  of  a  page. 

PAG'I-NAL,  a.     Consisting  of  pages.  Brown. 

PaG'ING,  n.    The  marking  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Pa'GOD,       )  n.      [Pers.  pout  ghod,  or  boot  khoda,  a 

PA-Go'DA,  (      house  of  idols,  or  abode  of  God  ;  Hind. 
boot  kuda.     Thomson.     Fryer.] 

1.  A  temple  in  the  East  Indies  in  which  idols  are 
worshiped.  Pope. 

2.  An  idol ;  an  image  of  some  supposed  deity. 

Stillingfteet. 
PA-Go'DA,  n.     A  gold  or  silver  coin  current  in  Hin- 

dostan,  of  different  values  in  different  parts  of  India, 

from  $  1  75  cts.  to  $  2,  or  from  8  to  9s.  sterling. 
Pa'GOD-iTE,  n.      A  name  given  to  the  mineral  of 

which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas.     It  is  called 

jilso  lardite,  koreite,  and  agalmalolite. 
PaID,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Pa  v  ;  paid  for  payed. 
PaI'GLE,  I  n.    A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Pri- 
PA'GIL,     j      mula  or  primrose  ;  cowslip-primrose. 
PAIL,  n.     [W.  paeol;  Gr.  irtAAu.]     [Fam.  of  Plants. 
An  open  vessel  of  wood,  tin,  &c.,  used  in  families 

for  carrying  liquids,  as  water  and  milk,  usually  con- 
taining from  eight  to  twelve  quarts. 
PaIL'FJJL,  n.     The  quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 
PAIL-MAIL'.     See  Pallmall. 
PAIL-LASSE',  (pal-yas',)  n.     [Fr.]     An  under  bed  of 

straw.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

PaIN,  7i,     [W.  poen;  Corn.  Arm.  poan  ;  Ir.  pian;  Fr. 

peine;  Norm,  pene,  peine;  D.  pyn ;  Sax.  pin.  or  pine; 

G.  pein  ;  Dan.  pine ;  Sw.  pina ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pena ; 

L.  paiia ;  Gr.  novo,  penalty,  and  -novoc,  pain,  labor  ; 


Sans,  pana  ;  At.       3  fanna,  to  drive,  afflict,  distress. 

Class  Bn,  No.  22,  23,  26.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  An  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  of  any 
degree  from  slight  uneasiness  to  extreme  distress  or 
torture,  proceeding  from  pressure,  tension,  or  spasm, 
separation  of  parts  by  violence,  or  any  derangement 
of  functions.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretching  of 
a  limb  gives  pain;  inflammation  produces  pain; 
wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions  give  pain. 

2.  Labor  ;  work  ;  toil ;  laborious  effort.  In  this 
sense,  the  plural  only  is  used  ;  as,  to  take  pains  ;  to 
be  at  the  pains. 

High  without  taking  pains  to  rise.  Waller. 

The  same  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease.  Pope. 

3.  Labor;  toilsome  effort;  task;  in  the  singular. 
[JVot  now  used.]  Spenser.      Waller. 

4.  Uneasiness  of  mind;  disquietude;  anxiety; 
solicitude  for  the  future  ;  grief,  sorrow  for  the  past. 
We  suffer  pain  when  we  fear  or  expect  evil ;  we  feel 
pain  at  the  loss  of  friends  or  property. 

5.  The  throes  or  distress  of  travail  or  childbirth. 

She  bowed  herseifand  travailed,  for  her  pains  came  upon  her. — 
1  Sam.  iv. 

6".  Penalty ;  punishment  suffered  or  denounced ; 
suffering  or  evil  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  a 
crime,  or  annexed  to  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly  under  pain  of  death.  Addison. 

Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 

Betwixt  tiieir  swords.  Dryden. 

PAIN,  v.  t.  [YV  poeni;  Norm.  painer;.Fr.peincr  ;  S*r>. 
penar ;  It.  penare;  D.  pyncn;  Dan.  piner  ;  Sw.  pina; 
Sax.  pinan ;  Gr.  Ttoveoi.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
strain,  urge,  press.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  uneasy  or  to  disquiet ;  to  cause  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  body,  of  any  degree  of  intensity  ; 
to  make  simply  uneasy,  or  to  distress,  ,to  torment. 
The  pressure  of  fetters  may  pain  a  limb  ;  the  rack 
pains  th''  body. 

2.  To  afflict;  to  render  uneasy  in  mind  ;  to  dis- 
quiet ;  to  distress.  We  are  pained  at  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  grief  pains  the  heart  ;  we  are  olten  pained 
with  fear  or  solicitude. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.  —  Jer.  iv. 

3.  Reciprocally,  to  pain  one's  self;  to  labor ;  to 
make  toilsome  efforts.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

PAIN'.ED,  pp.     Disquieted  ;  afflicted. 
PAFN'FUL,  a.     Giving  pain,  uneasiness,  or  distress  to 
the  body  ;  as,  a  painful  operation  in  surgery. 

2.  Giving  pain  to  the  mind  ;  afflictive;  disquieting; 
distressing. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  prospect  than  in  the 
actual  pressure.  Addison. 

3.  Full  of  pain  ;  producing  misery  or  affliction. 

Milton. 

4.  Requiring  labor  or  toil ;  difficult ;  executed  with 
laborious  effort ;  as,  a  painful  service.  The  army 
had  a  painful  march. 

5.  Laborious  ;  exercising  labor  ;  undergoing  toil ; 
industrious. 

Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  lie  tired.  Dryden. 
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PaIN'FCL-LY,  adv.     With  suffering  of  body ;  with 
affliction,  uneasiness,  or  distress  of  mind. 

9.  Laboriously  ;  with  toil ;  with  laborious  effort  or 
diligence.  Ralegh. 

PAIN'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Uneasiness  or  distress  of  body. 

South. 
9.  Affliction;   sorrow;   grief;   disquietude  or  dis- 
tress of  mind. 

3.  Laborious  effort  or  diligence  ;  toil.         Hooker. 
PaI'NIM,  ?i.     [Norm,  paynim  ;  Fr.  pa'ien;  contracted 
from  pagan.] 

A  pagan  ;  an  infidel.'    [Nat  used.]  Peacham. 

PaI'NIM,  a.    Pagan;  infidel.     [Not  used.]     Milton. 
PaIN'ING,  ppr.     Making  uneasy  ;  afflicting. 
PAIN'LESS,  a.    Free  from  pain.  Fell. 

9.  Free  from  trouble.  Dnjden. 

PAIN$'TAK-ER,  n.     A  laborious  person.  Gay. 

PAINS'TAK-ING,  a.    Laborious;  industrious. 

Harris. 
PAINS'TAK-ING,  n.    Labor;  great  industry. 
Pa  I  NT,  v.  t.     [Fr.  pcindrc,  peignant,  peint;  L.  phigo, 
pictus  ;  Sp.  pintar  ;  It.  piguere  or  pingcre,  to  throw, 
to  push,  to  paint.     The  elements  are  probably  Pg  or 
Pk,  as  in  Jingo,  fictus.] 

1.  To  cover  or  besmear  with  color  or  colors,  either 
with  or  without  figures  ;  as,  twpaint  a  cloth  ;  to  paint 
a  house. 

2.  To  form  a  figure  or  likeness  in  colors ;  as,  to 
paint  a  hero  or  a  landscape. 

3.  To  represent  by  colors  or  images  ;  to  exhibit  in 
form. 

When  folly  grows  romantic,  wo  must  paint  it.  Pope. 

4.  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  the  mind  ;  to  present 
in  form  or  likeness  to  the  intellectual  view ;  to 
describe. 

Disloyal  ! 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.  Sliak. 

5.  To  color;  to  diversify  with  colors.       Spenser. 

6.  To  lay  on  artificial  color  for  ornament. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head.  — 2  Kings  ix 

PAINT,  v.  i.    To  lay  colors  on  the  face.    It  is  said  the 

ladies  in  France  paint. 
9.  To  practice  painting.     The  artist  paints  well. 
PAINT,  n.     A  coloring  substance  ;  a  substance  used 

in  painting,  either  simple  or  compound  ;  as,  a  white 

paint,  or  red  paint. 

2.  Color  laid  on  canvas  or  other  material ;  color 
representing  any  thing.  Pope.    Mdison. 

3.  Color  laid  on  the  face  ;  rouge.  Young. 
PAINT'ED,  pp.   or  a.      Colored;    rubbed    over    with 

paint ;  as,  a  painted  house  or  cloth. 

2.  Represented  in  form  by  colors. 

3.  Described. 

PAINT'ER,  ti.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  paint ;  one 

skilled  in  representing  things  in  colors. 
PaINT'ER,  n.     [qu.  Ir.  painter,  a  snare,  that  which 

holds.] 
A  rope  at  tne  bow  of  a  boat,  used  to  fasten  it  to  a 

ship  or  other  object.  Totten. 

PAINT'ERS-COL'IC,  ti.     A  peculiar  disease,  usually 

terminating  in  palsy  and  mental  imbecility,  to  which 

painters  are  subject,  and  also  others  who  handle  lead 

poisons.  Brande. 

PAINT'ER-STAIN'ER,  ti.      A  painter  of   coats    of 

arms.  Buchanan. 

PAINT'ING,  ppr.     Representing  in  colors;  laying  on 

colors. 
PAINT'ING,  Ti.  tThe  act  or  employment  of  laying  on 

colors. 

2.  The  art  of  forming  figures  or  resembling  objects 
in  colors  on  canvas  or  other  material,  or  the  art  of 
representing  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  figures  and  col- 
ors, any  object  of  sight,  and  sometimes  the  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Eneyc. 

3.  A  picture  ;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  in  colors. 

Shalt. 

4.  Colors  laid  on.  Shalt. 
PAINT'RESS,  71.     A  female  who  paints. 
PAINT'UKE,  n.     [Fr.  pcinture.] 

The  art  of  painting.  Dryden. 

PAIR,  ».  t  [Fr.  pair:  L.  Sp.  and  Port,  par;  It.  pari; 
Arm.  par  ;  D.  paar ;  G.  par,  paar  ;  ?w.  par  ;  Norm. 
71111-  or  peir ;  Ir.  pcire  ;  Sax.  gefera,  with  a  prefix.  In 
W.  par  signifies  what  is  contiguous  or  in  continuity, 
a  state  of  readiness  or  preparedness,  a  pair,  fellow, 
match,  or  couple,  and  para  signifies  to  endure,  to 
continue,  to  persevere  ;  pui-u,  to  couple  or  join.  In 
this  language,  as  in  Spanish,  par,  pair,  is  shown  to 
be  connected  with  the  L.  paro,  to  prepare.  Now,  in 
Heb.  Oil.  Syr.  and  Eth.  "On  signifies  to  join,  couple, 
or  associate,  and  the  noun,  an  associate,  evidently 
this  very  word,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  "On  is  a 
derivative  of  the  root  Mia,  from  which  the  Latins 
probably  have  paro.  See  Class  Br,  No.  19.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  throw,  strain, and  ex- 
tend, and  hence  par,  equal,  is,  extended  to,  near,  con- 
tiguous, or  equally  extended.] 

1.  Two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in  form,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  suited  to  each  other  or  used 
together  ,  as,  a  pair  of  gloves  or  stockings  ;  a  pair  of 
shoes  ;  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses. 

2.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  couple  ;  a  brace  ;  as,  a  pair  of 
nerves  ;  a  pair  of  doves.     Luke  ii. 
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PAIR,  v.  i.     To  be  joined  in  pairs  ;  to  couple  ;  as  birds 
pair  in  summer. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  as  a  counterpart. 


Ethelinda, 
nade  to  fit  and  pair  with  thir 


Rowe. 


My  heart 

PAIR,  o.  U  To  unite  in  couples  ;  as,  minds  paired  in 
heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent,  or  rather  to  contrast. 

Glossy  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

PAIR,  v.  t.     To  impair.     [See  Impair.] 

PaIR'-ED,  pp.     Joined  in  couples  ;  fitted  ;  suited. 

PAIR'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  pairs  ;  fitting. 

PAIR'ING-OFF,  n.  In  legislative  bodies,  a  practice 
by  which  two  members  of  opposite  political  opinions 
agree  to  absent  themselves  from  voting  during  a 
stated  period.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

PAIR'ING-TlME,  n.    The  time  when  birds  couple. 

Smart. 

PAIR  OFF',  v.  i.  To  separate  and  depart  from  a  com- 
pany in  pairs  or  couple.ts. 

2.  In  legislative  bodies,  two  members  are  said  to 
pair  off  when,  being  of  opposite  parties,  they  agree 
to  be  absent  when  the  vote  is  taken.  [See  Pairinr- 
Off.] 

PaIX'HAN  GUN,  ti.  [from  the  name  of  the  invent- 
or.] A  howitzer  of  great  weight  and  strength,  for 
throwing  shells  of  a  very  large  size.  Park. 

PAL'ACE,  71.  [Fr.  palais ;  L.  palatium;  It.  palazto  ; 
Sp.  palacia  ;  G.  pfah,  whence  pfahgraf,  palsgrave  ; 
W.pals;  Russ.  palata.] 

1.  A  magnificent  house  in  which  an  emperor,  a 
king,  or  other  distinguished  person,  resides  ;  as,  an 
imperial  palace ;  a  royal  palace  ;  a  pontifical  palace ; 
a  ducal  palace. 

2.  A  splendid  place  of  residence  ;  as,  the  sun's 
bright  palace.  Addison. 

PAL'ACE-CoURT,  71.  The  domestic  court  of  the 
kings  of  Great  Britain,  which  administers  justice  be- 
tween the  king's  domestic  servants.  It  is  held  once 
a  week  before  the  steward  of  the  household  and 
knight  marshal  ;  its  jurisdiction  extending  twelve 
miles  in  circuit  from  his  majesty's  palace. 

B/ackstone. 

PA-LA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [from  palace.]  Royal  ; 
noble  ;  magnificent.     [JVof.  used.]  Oraunl. 

PAL'A-DIN,  ii.     A  knight  errant. 

PA-L/E'O  or  PA-LE'O  ;  initial  syllables,  from  the 
Greek  rraXaitif.     See  Paleography,  Paleology,  &:c. 

PA-LjES'TRA.     See  Palestra. 

PAL-AN-KEEN',  j  ,  .  (  n.*    [In    Hindoo, 

PAL-AN-aUIN',  J  tpal  an  Keen  ,,  j  pa7te)  apparent- 
ly from  Sans,  paluk,  a  couch.  But  it  accords  better 
with  Sp.  and  It.  palanca,  a  pole,  Port,  palam/ue.] 

A  covered  carriage  used  in  India,  China,  &c, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  in  which  a  sin- 
gle person  is  conveyed  from  place  to  place. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE,  a,  [from  palate.]  Agreeable  to  the 
taste  ;  savory.  Mdison. 

2.  That  is  relished. 

PAL'A-TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
agreeable  to  the  taste  ;   relish.  Aikin. 

PAL'A-TA-BLY,  ado.  In  a  palatable  manner ;  agree- 
ably. 

PAL'A-TAL,  17.  Pertaining  to  the  palate  ;  uttered  by 
the  aid  of  the  palate. 

PAL'A-TAL,  11.  A  letter  pronounced  by  the  aid  of  the 
palate,  or  an  articulation  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  as  g  and  k,  in  eg,  ok. 

PAL'ATE,  11.  [L.  palatum,  properly  the  arch  or  cope 
of  heaven.] 

1.  The  roof  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth.  In  7111771, 
it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  of  which,  called  the 
hard  palate,  forms  an  arch  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  other,  called  the  soft  palate,  lying  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  consists  of  a  mem- 
branous curtain  of  muscular  and  cellular  tissue,  from 
the  middle  of  which  hangs  the  uvula.  P.  Ci/c. 

2.  Taste.  4, 

Hard  task  to  hit  the  palates  of  such  guests.  Pope. 

[This  signification  of  the  word  originated  in  the 
opinion  that  the  palate  is  the  instrument  of  taste. 
This  is  a  mistake.  In  itself,  it  has  no  power  of 
taste.] 

3.  Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste. 

Men  of  nice   palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  OB  dressed  up  by 
the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

4.  In  botany,  the  convex  base  of  the  lower  lip  of  a 
personate  corolla.  Brande. 

PAL'ATE,  v.  t.     To  perceive  by  the  taste.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PA-La'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [from  palate.]      Pertaining 
to  the  palate  ;  as,  the  palatial  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Barrovj. 
PA-LA'TIAL,  a.     [from  L.  palatium,  palace.] 

Pertaining  to  a  palace  ;  becoming  a  palace  ;  mag- 
nificent. Drummond. 
PAL'A-Tie  or  PA-LAT'IC,  a.     Belonging  to  the  pal- 
ate, llvhler. 
PA-LAT'IN-ATE,  71.    [It.  palatinato,  from  L.  yalatinus. 
See  Palatine.] 
The  province  or  seignory  of  a  palatine  ;  a  name 
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given  to  two  states  of  the  old  German  empire,  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Palatinate.  P.  Cue. 

PAL'A-TINE,  (-tin,)  a.  [Fr.  palatin ;  It.  palatine  1 
from  I.,  palatin  us,  from  palatium,  palace.] 

Pertaining  to  a  palace;  an  epithet  applied  origi- 
nally to  persons  holding  an  office  or  employment  in 
the  king's  palace  ;  hence  it  imports  possessing  royal 
privileges  ;  as,  a  count  palatine. 

In  England,  formerly,  were  three  counties  palatine, 
Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster;  the  two  former  by 
prescription,  the  fitter  by  grant  of  Edward  III.  They 
were  sc  called,  because  the  proprietors,  the  earl  of 
Chester,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  possessed  royal  rights,  as  fully  as  the 
king  in  his  palace.  Of  these,  the  county  of  Durham 
is  the  only  one  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject. Blaekstonc. 

PAL'A-TINE,  n.  One  invested  with  royal  privileges 
and  lights.  A  palatine,  or  count  palatine,  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  was  originally  one  delegated  by  a 
prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  province,  or  one 
who  had  a  palace  and  a  court  of  justice  in  his  own 
house.  P.  Cue 

PAL'A-TIVE,  a.     Pleasing  to  the  taste.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 

PA-LA'VER,  n.  [Sp.  pulabra,  Port,  palavra,  a  word. 
Q.U.  W.  tlavar,  utterance  ;  with  a  prefix.] 

1.  Idle  talk. 

2.  Talk  intended  to  deceive;  flattery;  adulation. 
7Viis  is  used  with  us  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

3.  A  conference  or  deliberation  ;  a  sense  used  in 
Africa,  as  appears  by  the  relations  of  missionaries. 

PA-LX'VER,  v.  t.  or  t\  i.  To  deceive  by  words  ;  to 
flatter  ;  to  use  idle,  deceitful  talk  ;  to  hold  a  palaver 

PA-LA'VER-ER,  11.     One  who  palavers. 

PaLE,  17.  [Fr.  pale,  palir;  L.  palleo,  pallidas;  Russ. 
biclie,  white  ;  bieliju,  to  whiten.  It  is  probably  allied 
to  Sax.  fnlcwe,  fcnla,  fallow,  pale  red  or  yellow,  D 
vaal,  from  the  sense  of  failing,  withering;  W.pallu, 
to  fail.     See  Class  Bl,  No.  6,  7,  13,  18.] 

1.  White  or  whitish  ;  wan;  deficient  in  color  ;  not 
ruddy  or  fresh  of  color ;  as,  a  pale  face  or  skin  ;  pale 
cheeks.  We  say,  also,  a  pale  red,  a  pale  blue,  that 
is,  a  whitish  red  or  blue.  Pule  is  not  precisely  synon- 
ymous with  white,  as  it  usually  denotes  what  wo 
call  wiiii,  a  darkish  dun  white. 

2.  Not  bright;  not  shining;  of  a  faint  luster; 
"dim ;  as,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick; 

It  looks  a  little  paler.  Shah 

PALE,  v.  i.     To  turn  pale.     [Poetical.] 

Miss  Pickering 

PALE,  v.  t.     To  make  pale.  Shak.     Prior. 

PALE,  it.*  [Sax.  pal;  G.  pfahl ;  G.  pool;  Sw.  pile  1 
Dan.  pal ;  W.pawl;  L.  palus  ;  coinciding  with  Eng. 
pole,  as  well  as  pale  ;  Russ.  paliti,  a  stick  or  club.  It 
has  the  elements  of  L.  pala,  a  spade  or  shovel,  and 
the  radical  sense  is,  probably,  an  extended  thing,  or  a 

shoot.     Q.U.  Ar.    V>3  nabala,  to  dart.    Class  Bl,  No. 
18.]  L    • 

1.  A  narrow  board,  pointed  or  sharpened  at  one 
end,  used  in  fencing  or  inclosing.  This  is  with  us 
more  generally  called  a  Picket. 

2.  A  pointed  stake  ;  hence,  to  empale,  which  see. 

3.  An  inclosure  ;  properly,  that  which  incloses,  like 
Fence,  Limit;  hence,  the  space  inclosed.  He  was 
born  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  Jlltcrbury. 

4.  District  ;  limited  territory.  Clarendon. 
*5.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  greater  ordinaries,  being 

a  broad,  perpendicular  stripe   in  an   escutcheon. — 
E.  H.  Barker.] 
PALE,  71.  t.     [D.  paiilen ;  G.  pf 'allien.] 

1.  To  inclose  with  pales  or  stakes.        Mortimer. 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  encompass.  Shak. 
PA-LE-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  palca,  straw,  chaff] 

1.  Chaffy;  resembling  chaff,  or  consisting  of  it; 
as,  A  paleaceous  pappus.  Lee. 

2.  Chaffy  ;  furnished  with  chaff  ;  as,  a  paleaceous 
receptacle.  Martyn. 

PAL'£D,  pp.     Inclosed  with  pales  or  pickets. 

2.  Striped. 
PALE'-EY-ED,  (Trie,)  11.    Having  eves  dim.  Milton. 
PALE'-FAC-ED,  (flste,)  a.     Having  a   pale  or   wan 
face. 
2.  Causing  paleness  of  face  ;  as,  pale-faced  fear. 

Shale 
PALE'-IIEART'ED,  11.     Dispirited.  Shak. 

PaLE'LY,  m/i'.     Wanly;  not  freshly,  or  ruddily. 
PAL'EN-DAR,  11.     A  kind  of  coasting  vessel.     [Ohs.] 

Knolles. 
PALF/NESS,  71.     Wanness  ;  di  feet  of  color;  want  of 
freshness  or  ruddiness  ;  a  sickly  whiteness  of  look. 

The  l-)rod  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 

A  livid  paleness  snr  ads  o'er  all  her  look.  Pope. 

2.  Want  of  color  or  luster ;  as,  the  paleness  of  a 
flower.  Shak. 

PA-I.E-OG'RA-PHER,  n.  One  skilled  in  Daleogra- 
phy. 

PA-LE-O-GRAPH'IC,  I   a.      Pertaining  to  paieog- 

PA-LE-O-GHAPH'ie-AL,  (        raphy. 
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PA-LE-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  uaXatoc,  ancient,  and 
ypuijiri,  writing.] 

1.  The  study  of  ancient  writings;  the  art  of  de- 
ciphering ancient  writings. 

2.  An  ancient  manner  of  writing  ;  as,  Punic  pale- 
ography, e.  Stiles. 

Pa-LE-OL'O-GIST,  re.     One  who  writes  on  antiquity, 

or  thne  conversant  witii  antiquity.  Good. 

Pa-LE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  TaXajoj,  ancient,  and 
Xoyos,  discourse.] 

A    discourse    or   treatise    on    antiquities,  or   the 
knowledge  of  ancient  things. 
PA-LE-ON-TO-LOG'IO-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  paleon- 
tology. 
PA-LE-ON-TOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  paleon- 
tology. 
PA-LE-ON-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  jraXtitoc,  ancient,  and 
ontology,  the  science  of  being.] 

The  science  of  ancient  beings  or  creatures  ;  applied 

to  the  science  of  the  fossil  remains  of  animals  and 

plants  now  extinct.        Journ.  of  Science.     Mantell. 

Pa-LE-O-SAU'RUS,  n.      [Gr.  TraXaioc  and    uavpoc.] 

A  genus  of  fossil   saurians  found   in   magnesian 

limestone. 

Pa-LE-O-THe'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the   paleo- 

therium. 
PA-LE-O-THf.'RI-UM,  )  re.      [Gr.   rraX.itnc,  ancient. 
Pa'LE-O-THkRE,  I       and  dnotov,  beast.] 

A  quadruped  of  the  pachydermatous  order,  re- 
sembling the  pig  or  tapir,  but  of  a  very  large  size, 
now  extinct.  Lyell. 

In  geology,  a  term  denoting  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
strata  ;  and  also,  the  earliest  forms  of  life.     Dana. 
PA'LE-OUS,  a.     [L  palea,  chaff] 

Chaffy  ;  like  chaff.  Brown. 

PA-LE-O-Zo'IC,  a.     [Gr.  iraXatuc,  ancient,  and  fcooi/, 

animal.] 
PA-LES'TRA,  re.      [Gr.  TraXjiTpa,  from  iraXi),  wrest- 
ling.] 

A  wrestling  •,  the  place  of  wrestling;  exercises  of 
wrestling  ;  a  place  for  athletic  exercises  in  Greece. 
PA-LES'TRI-AN,     )  a.     [Gx.rraX:u^piKOS,from-naXr), 
PA-LES'TRIG,         [      a  struggling  or  wrestling;  ira- 
PA-LES'TRre-AL,  )      A  tioi,  to  wrestle,  to  strive.] 

Pertaining  to  the  exercise  of  wrestling.     Bryant. 
PAL'ET,  n.     [Fr.  pelot.t;  a  ball.] 

The  crown  of  the  head.     [Not  used.]        Skclton. 
PAL'ETTE.     See  Pallet. 

PAL'FREY,  (pawl'fre,)  n.  [Fr.  palefroi  ;  ft.  palafreno  ; 
Sp.  palafren  ;  Port,  pahifrcm  ;  W.  palvre.  Ainsworth 
gives  for  the  original  word,  in  Low  Latin,  paraveredi, 
(plur.  of  neredus,)  horses  of  a  large  size,  used  for 
carrying  the  baggage  of  an  army.  S  pel  man  says  the 
pnrafrcd.us  was  a  post-horse.  The  last  syllable  is 
fr  >m  Lat.  vercdus.] 

1.  A  horse  used  by  noblemen  and  others  for  state, 
distinguished  from  a  war  horse.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  horse  fit  for  ladies.  Johnson.   Spectator. 
PAL'FREY-ED,  (pawl'fred.)  a.     Riding  on  a  palfrey. 
PAL-I-FI  eA'TION,  re.     [from  L.  pains,  a   stake  or 

post.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  driving  piles  or  posts  into 
the  ground  for  making  it  firm.  Wotton. 

PA-LIL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.  rraXm  and  X  .,•"?.] 

In  rhetoric,  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  the  sake  of  greater  energy. 

PA'LIMP-SEST,  n.     [Gr.  iraXi*  and  \b .-.] 

A  parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been 
erased,  and  on  which  another  has  been  written. 

PAL'IN-DROME.re.  [Gr.  'xaXwipopU;  ttuXlv, again, 
and  onofAtoi,  or  Spepiu,  to  run,  disused.] 

A  word,  verse,  or  sentence,  that  is  the  same  when 
read  backward  or  forward  ;  as,  madam,  or  Roma  tibi 
subito  motibus  ibit  amor.  John-sou.     Encyc. 

PaL'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  pales. 

PALTNG,  re.  Pales  in  general,  or  a  fence  formed  with 
pales. 

PAL-IN-GE-NE'SI-A,  j   7i.      [Gr.    rraX:y- e-eo-ia.]      A 

PAL-IN-GEN'E-SY,  j  new  birth  or  transition  from 
one  state  to  another;  a  regeneration. 

PAL'IN-ODE,    I   n.     [Gr.    iraXii/wrJia;    Ka\in,   again, 

PAL'IN-O-DY,  j       and  uln,  a  song.] 

A  recantation,  or  declaration  contrary  to  a  former 
one.  Encyc.     Sandys. 

PAL-I-SADE',  re.  [Fr.  palissade  ;  Sp.  paliiada  ,'  ft. 
paiiztiita ;  from  pale  or  the  same  root.  The  Welsh 
has  palis,  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  or  laths,  a  wain- 
scot ;  palisam,  to  wainscot.] 

A  fence  or  fortification  consisting  of  a  row  of  stakes 
or  posts  sharpened,  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground.  In 
fortification,  the  posts  are  set  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  parallel  to  the  parapet  in  the  covered  way,  to 
prevent  a  surprise.  Palisades  serve  also  to  fortify 
the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half  moons,  the 
bottom  of  ditches,  &.C  Encyc. 

PAL-i-SADE',  v.  t.  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortify, 
with  stakes  or  posts. 

PALtI-SaD'ED,  pp.     Fortified  with  stakes  or  posts. 

PAL-I-SAD'IiVG,  ppr.    Fortifying  with  posts. 

PAL-l-SA'DO,  n.     Palisade,  which  see. 

PAL'ISH,  a.  [from  pale.]  Somewhat  pale  or  wan; 
as,  a  palish,  bine.  Arbut.li.not. 

PALL,  ri.  [L.  pallium;  Sax.  pmllc:  It.  pallio  ;  Arm. 
pollen  ,•  Ir.  peal.1.] 


PAL 

1.  A  cloak  ;  a  mantle  of  state.  Milton. 

2.  The  mantle  of  an  archbishop.  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  cloth  thrown  over  a  dead  body  at  funerals. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  detent  or  click,  i.  e.,a  small  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  which  falls  between  the  teeth  of  a  rachet 
wheel,  or  of  a  windlass,  to  prevent  its  revolving 
backward. 

PALL,  7i.  *  In  heraldry,  a  figure  like  the  Greek  Y. 

Encyc. 
PALL,  v.  t.  To  cloak  ;  to  cover  or  invest.  Shale. 
PALL,  v.  i.     [W.  pallu,  to  fail ;  allied  to  pale,  and  to 

Gr.  7r<rXo(0S,  old  ;  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar.  n'jO  ;  Heb.  SaJ. 

(See  Fail.)     Class  131,  No.  6,  18,  21.] 

1.  To  become  vapid;  to  lose  strength,  life,  spirit, 
or  taste  ;  to  become  insipid  ;  as,  the  liquor  palls. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 

Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.  Addison. 

PALL,  v.  t.    To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

Reason  am!  reflection  —blunt  the  edge  of  the  keenest  desires, 
and  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Auerbury. 

2.  To  make  spiritless  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  depress. 

The  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  lull  his  ardor.  Dryden. 

3.  To  weaken  ;  to  impair  ;  as,  to  pall  fortune. 

Shak. 

4.  To  cloy  ;  as,  the  palled  appetite.  Taller. 
PALL,  71.  Nausea  or  nauseating.  Shaftesbun/. 
PALL'-BEaR-ER,  71.    A  term  applied  to  those  who 

attend  the  coffin  at  a  funeral,  so  called  from  the  pall 

or  covering  of  the  body  which  they  formerly  carried. 
PAL'LA,  71.    [L.l    Among  the  Romans,  a  large  upper 

robe  worn  by  ladies.  Elmes. 

PAL-La'DI-UM,  7i.     [Gr.  TmXXariton,  from  Pallas,  the 

goddess.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Pallas,  which 
represented  lier  as  sitting  with  a  pike  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  a  distaff  and  spindle.  On  the 
preservation  of  this  statue  depended  the  safety  of 
Troy.     Hence, 

2.  Something  that  affords  effectual  defense,  pro- 
tection, and  safety  ;  as  when  we  say,  the  trial  by  jury 
is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Wollaston,  and 
found  in  very  small  grains,  of  a  steel-gray  color  and 
fibrous  structure,  in  auriferous  and  platiniferous  sand. 
It  is  infusible  by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native,  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and  iridium. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

PAL'LAS,  re.  *[Gr.l  In  mythology,  the  Grecian  god- 
dess of  wisdom,  identified,  at  a  later  period,  with 
the  Roman  Minerva.  Brandt. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  small  planets  or  aster- 
oids which  revolve  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

PALL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  insipid. 

PAL'LET,  ri.  *  [Fr.  palette  ;  It.  paletta,  a  fire-shovel  ; 
Sp.  paleta  ;  from  L.  pala,  W.  pal,  a  shovel,  a  peel.] 

1.  Among  painters,  a  little  oval  table  or  board,  or 
piece  of  ivory,  on  which  the  painter  places  the 
colors  to  be  used.  On  the  middle  the  colors  are 
mixed,  to  obtain  the  tints  required.  Encyc. 

2.  Among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &c,  a  wooden 
instrument  for  forming,  heating,  and  rounding  their 
works.     It  is  oval,  round,  etc.  Encyc. 

3.  In  gilding,  an  instrument  made  of  a  squirrel's 
tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow,  and 
to  apply  and  extend  them.  Encyc. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  small  pale.     [See  Pale.] 

*  5.  A  term  applied  to  the  pieces  connected  with  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the  balance  of  a  watch, 
which  receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  swing- 
wheel,  or  balance-wheel.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Pallat.  Brande. 

6.  A  measure  formerly  used  by  surgeons,  contain- 
ing three  ounces.  Hakewill. 
PAL'LET,  71.     [paillet,  Chaucer;  Fr.  paille,  L.  palea, 
straw  ;  Ir.  peall,  a  couch.] 
A  small  bed.  Milton. 
PAL'LI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  mantle,  especially  the 

mantle  of  shell  fishes.  Smart. 

PAL'Lt-A-MENT,  re.     [L.  pallium,  a  cloak.] 

A  dress  ;  a  rcbe.     [Not  used.]  Sliak. 

PAL'LIARD,  (pal'yard,)  7i.    [Fr.]    A  lecher  ;  a  lewd 

person.     [Net  used,  nor  English.] 
PAL'LIARD-ISE,  ?i.     Fornication.     [Not  used.] 

Buck. 
PAL-LI  ASSE',  (pal-yas',)  71.    [Fr.]    An  under  bed  of 

straw.     [See  Paillasse.] 
PAL'LI-ATE,  v.  Li  [Fr.  pallier ;  Sp.  paliar ;  It.  pal- 
liare ;  from  Low  L.  pallio,  from  pallium,  a  cloak  or 
robc.l 

J.  To  clothe.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  cover  with  excuse  ;  to  conceal  the  enormity 
'of  offenses  by  excuses  and  apologies  ;  hence,  to  ex- 
tenuate ;  to  lessen  ;  to  soften  by  favorable  repre- 
sentations ;  as,  to  palliate  faults,  offenses,  crimes,  or 
vices.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reduce  in  violence  ;  to  mitigate ;  to  lessen  or 
ahate  ;  as,  to  palliate  a  disease. 

PAL'LI-ATE,  a.     Eased;  mitigated.     [Not  used.] 
PAL'LI-S-TED,   pp.     Covered    by   excuses;    extenu- 
ated ;  softened. 


PAL 

PAL'LI-A-TING,ppr.  or  a.  Concea.  tig  the  enormity 
or  most  censurable  part  of  collect;  extenuating; 
softening. 

PAL-LI-A'TION,  re.     The  act  of  p->  'iating  ;  conceal- 
ment of  the  most  flagrant  circumstances  of  an  of- 
fense ;  extenuation  by  favorable  representation  ;  as, 
the  palliation  of  faults,  offenses,  vices,  or  crimes. 
2.  Mitigation;    alleviation;    abatement;   as   of   a 

PAL'LI-A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  palliatif.]  [disease. 

1.  Extenuating ;  serving  to  extenuate  by  excises 
or  favorable  representation.  Warton. 

2.  Mitigating;  alleviating;  as  pain  or  disease. 

Jtrbuthnot. 
PAL'LI-A-TIVE,  re.    That  which  extenuates. 

2.  That  which  mitigates,  alleviates,  or  abates  the 
violence  of  pain,  disease,  or  other  evil.  Swift 

PAL'LID,  a.  [L.  pallidas,  from  palleo,  to  become  pale. 
See  Pale.] 

Pale;  wan;  deficient  in  color;  not  high  colored  ; 
as,  a  pallid  countenance  ;  pallid  blue. 

Spenser.     Thomson.     Harte. 
PAL-LID'I-TY,  71.     Paleness. 

PAL'LID-LY,  adv.     Palely  ;  wanly.  Taylor 

PAL'LID-NESS,  n.    Paleness  ,  wanness. 
PALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cloying;  making  insipid. 
PALL'ING,  71.     State  of  being  cloyed.  Bulwcr. 

PAL'LI-UM,  re.     [L.]     In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a 
short,  white  cloak,  with  a  red  cross,  encircling  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  falling  on  the  back.  Brande. 
PALL-MALL',  (pel-mel',)  71.    [L.  pila,  a  ball,  and  ma'- 
leus,  mallet ;  It.  ;in('a,  a  ball,  and  mallco,  a  hammer.] 

1.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  through  an  iron 
ring  by  a  mallet ;  also,  the  mallet.  Johnson. 

2.  A  street  in  London,  so  called  from  its  having 
once  been  the  place  for  playing  the  game  called 
pnllmnll. 

PAL'LOR,  re.     [L.]     Paleness.  Taylor. 

PALM,  (pirn,)  71.*  [L.  palma  ;  W.  palv  ;  from  spread- 
ing.] 

1.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  hand  or  hand's  breadth  ;  a  lineal  measure  of 
three  inches.  The  great  Roman  palm  was  the  length 
of  the  hand,  or  about  8^  inches.  Barlow. 

3.  The  broad,  triangular  part  of  an  anchor  at  the 
end  of  the  arms. 

*4.  The  name  of  many  species  of  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  date-tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  palms  constitute  a  natural  order  of  monocot- 
yledonous  plants,  with  a  straight  unbranching  cylin- 
dric  stem,  terminating  in  a  crown  of  leaves,  with- 
in which  rises  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  all  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  They  vary  in  size  from  2 
to  more  than  100  feet  in  hight.    Jussiea.     Linvaus. 

5.  Branches  of  the  palm,  being  worn  in  token  of 
victory  ;  hence  the  word  signifies  superiority,  victory, 
triumph.  The  palm  was  adopted  as  an  emblem  of 
victory,  it  is  said,  because  the  tree  is  so  elastic  as, 
when  pressed,  to  rise  and  recover  its-correct  position. 

Encyc. 
Namur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone.  Dryden. 

6.  Among  seamen,  an  instrument  fitted  to  the  hand, 
and  used  in  sewing  canvas,  instead  of  a  thimble. 

PALM,  (p'ani,)  v.  t.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

They  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud. 

For  you  may  palm,  upon  us  new  for  old.  Dryden. 

3.  To  handle.  Prior. 

4.  To  stroke  with  the  hand.  Jlinsworth. 
PALM'-OIL,  (p'ani'oil,)  n.    A  vegetable  oil,  obtained 

from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles.  MeCulloch. 

PALM'-SUN-DAY,  (pam'sun-dy,)  71.  The  Sunday 
next  before  Easter  ;  so  called  in  commemoration  of 
our  Savior's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when 
the  multitude  strewed  palm  branches  in  the  way. 

PALM'-TREE,  (p'im'tree,)  71.  The  name  of  many 
species  of  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
palms.     [See  Palm.] 

PAL'MA  CHRIS'Tl,  71.  [L.]  An  annual  plant, 
whose  seeds  furnish  the  well-known  castor-oil  of 
medicine.  Loudon. 

PAL'.MAR,  a.     [L.  palmaris.] 

Of  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  Lee. 

PAL'MA-UY,  a.     [L.  palmaris.] 

Chief;  principal.  Bp.  Home. 

PALM'A-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  palm. 

£,,,?,-  J„n'r>   1  a.  *  TL.  palmatus,  from  palma,  palm.] 
PAL'Ma-IED,  J         l      '  j  j  «-         j 

1.  Having  the  shape  of  the  hand;  resembling  a 
hand  with  the  fingers  spread  ;  as,  palmated  leaves  or 
stones.  Encyc. 

2.  Entirely  webbed ;  as,  the  palmated  feet  of 
aquatic  fowls. 

PALM'fT!,  (p'imd,)  pp.     Imposed  by  fraud. 

PALM'ER,  (pam'er,)  n.  One  that  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land  bearing  branches  of  palm  ;  a  pilgrim  01 
crusader.  Pope. 

PALM'ER-WORM,  (p'im'er-wurm,)  71.  A  worm  cov- 
ered with  hair ;  supposed  to  be  so  called  because  he 
wanders  over  all  plants.     Joel  i.  Johnson. 
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PAL 

PAL-MET'TO,  n.  A  species  of  palm-tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  United  States,  of  the 
genus  Chamairops.  Thomson. 

PAL'MIG  ACID,  n.  A  kind  of  acid  obtained  from 
palmine. 

PAL  MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  palma  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  palms.  Diet. 

PAL' JUNE,  (-rain,)  n.  A  white,  waxy  substance, 
obtained  from  castor-oil. 

PaLM'ING,  pp r.     Imposing  by  fraud. 

PAL'MI-PED,  a.    [L.  palma  and  pes,  foot.] 

Web-footed  ;  having  the  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  as  a  water  fowl. 

PAL'MI-PED,  71.*  A  swimming  bird;  one  that  has 
webbed  feet,  or  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane. 

PAL'MIS-TER,  n.     [L.  palma.]  [Brandc. 

One  who  deals  in  palmistry,  or  pretends  to  tell 
fortunes  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

PAL  MIS-TRY,  n.     [L.  palma,  palm.] 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  divining  or  telling  for- 
tunes by  the  lines  and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  a  trick  of  imposture,  much  practiced  by  gip- 
sies. 

2.  Addison  uses  it  humorously  for  the  action  of 
the  hand.  Spectator. 

PALM'Y,  (p'am'y,)  a.  Bearing  palms.  Sliak. 

Hence, 
2.  Flourishing;  prosperous;  victorious. 

PAL^%.„;.i[L.P^--] 

A  jointed,  sensiferous  organ,  attached  in  pairs  to 

the  back  or  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in  many  insects  ; 
PALP,  v.  t.     To  feel.     [JVot  authorized.]  [a  feeler. 

PAL-PA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  palpable.]     The  quality 

of  being  perceptible  by  the  touch.  Arbuthnot. 

PAL'PA-BLE,  a.    [Ft.,  from  L.  palpor,  to  feel;  It. 

palpabilc] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  ;  that  may  be  felt ;  as, 
a  palpable  substance  ;  palpable  darkness.  Shalt. 

2.  Gross  ;  coarse ;  easily  perceived  and  detected  ; 
as,  a  palpable  absurdity.  Tillotson. 

3.  Plain  ;  obvious  ;  easily  perceptible  ;  as,  palpable 
phenomena ;  palpable  proof.        Hooker.     Olanvillc. 

PAL'PA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  palpa- 
ble ;  plainness  ;  obviousness  ;  grossness. 

PAL'PA-BLY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 
2.  Grossly  ;  plainly  ;  obviously. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury  that  hail  palpably  taken 
shares  of  money.  Bacon. 

PAL-Pa'TION,  n.  [L.  palpatio,  from  palpo,  to  feel,  to 
stroke,  from  the  root  of  feel,  and  Gr.  7ruAAio,  to  shake. 
Probably  the  primary  sense  is  to  beat  or  strike  gently, 
or  to  touch,  or  to  spring,  to  leap,  allied  to  Gr.  /Ju\\o>, 
Fr.  bailer.] 
The  act  of  feeling. 

PAL'PE-BRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  eyebrow. 

PAL'PE-BROUS,  a.     Having  large  eyebrows.    Smart. 

PAL'PI-FORM,a.    Having  the  form  of  palpi  or  feelers. 

PAL-PIG'ER-OUS,  o.     Bearing  palpi  or  feelers.  Kirby. 

PAL'PI-TaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  palpito,  from  palpo.  Palpito 
illustrates  the  primary  sense  of  palpo.] 

To  beat  gently  ;  to  beat,  as  the  heart  ;  to  flutter, 
that  is,  to  move  with  little  throws  ;  as  we  say,  to  go 
pit-a-pat ;  applied  particularly  to  a  preternatural  or 
excited  movement  of  the  heart. 

PAL'PI-Ta-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beating  gently ;  flutter- 
ing. 

PAL-PI-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  palpitatio.] 

1.  A  beating  of  the  heart ;  particularly,  a  preter- 
natural beating  or  pulsation  excited  by  violent  action 
of  the  body,  by  fear,  fright,  or  disease. 

Harvey.     Jlrbutknot. 

2.  A  violent,  irregular  motion  of  the  heart. 

Cullen.     Parr. 
PALS'GRAVE,  (pawlz'grave,)  n.     [G.  pfahgraf,  from 
pfuli,  contracted  from  J:,  palalium,  palace,  and  graf, 
an  earl  ;  D.  paltsgraafj  Sax.  gerefa,  a  reeve,  whence 
sheriff.] 

A  count  or  earl  who  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  king's  palace.  Diet. 

PALS'GRA-VlNE,  n.     The  consort  or  widow  of  a 

palsgrave. 
PAL'SI-GAL,  a.     [from  palsy.]     Affected  with  palsy  : 

paralytic. 
PAl/Sl-ED,  (pawl'zid,)  pp.  or  a.    [from  palsy.]    Af- 
fected with  palsy. 
PAL'SY,   n.     [Supposed   to   be  contracted   from   Gr. 
irauaAutric,  relaxation  ;  ttiuoAu'",  to  loosen  or  relax.] 
An   abolition    of  function,   whether   of    intellect, 
special  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  common  sensa- 
tion, or  sympathetic  motion. 
PAL/SY,  v.  t.     To  paralyze  ;  to  destroy  function. 

2.  To  destroy  action  or  energy.  Dwight. 

PAL'SY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Destroying  function. 
PAL'TER,  v.   i.     [Probably  allied  to  faultcr  or  falter, 
°YV.  pallu,  Eng.  fail ;  Sp.  and  Port,  faltar,  to  want,  to 
fail,  to  miss,  to  balk,  to  come  short.     See  Fail  and 
Pall.] 
To  shift ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.  Johnson. 

Rather,  to  fail  ;  to  come  short ;  to  balk. 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter.  Sliak. 


PAN 

PAL'TER,  v.  t.     To  squander,     du.     [JVot  used.] 

Jlinsworth. 

PAL'TER-ER,  n.     One  that  palters,  fails,  or  falls  short. 

PAL'TRI-LY,  adv.     Despicably  ;  meanly. 

PAL'TRI-NESS,  n.  [from  paltry.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing paltry,  vile,  or  worthless. 

PAL'TRY,  a.  t  [Sw.  pulta,  plur.  paltor,  rags  ;  Dan. 
pialt,  a  rag  ;  plaited,  ragged  ;  Scot,  pattrie  or  peltrie, 
vile  trash  ;  It.  paltonc,  a  vagabond.  It  may  be  allied 
to  Gr.  •pavXoc,  vile,  and  to  fail.  Q.\i.  Fr.  piitrc,  a 
contracted  word.] 

Ragged  ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless  ;  despicable ;  as, 
a  paltry  boy  ;  a.  paltry  slave  ;  a  paltry  trifle. 

Shak.    Addison. 

PA-LU'DAL,  a.     [L.  palus.] 

Pertaining  to  marshes  ;  marshy. 

PAL-tl-UT'NA    7i.     [L.  palus,  a  pool.] 

A  genus  of  fresh-water  snails.  Mantell. 

PA-Lu'DlN-OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  paludina. 

Pa'LY,  a.*  [from  pale.]  Pale;  wanting  color;  used 
only  in  poetry.  Shak.     Qay. 

*2.  In  heraldry,  divided  by  pales   into  four   equal 
parts.  Encyc. 

PAM,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  from  palm,  victory.]  The 
knave  of  clubs.  Pope. 

PAM'PAS,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  vast  prairies 
in  the  southern  part  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America.  Encyc.  Jim. 

PAM'PER,  v.  t.  [from  It.  pambere,  bread  and  drink  ; 
pamberato,  pampered,  well  fed  ;  pane,  bread,  and 
bere,  to  drink,  L.  bibo.] 

1.  To  feed  to  the  full ;  to  glut ;  to  saginate ;  to  feed 
luxuriously  ;  as,  to  pamper  the  body  or  the  appetite. 

Spenser. 
We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms  and  pampered  for 
corruption  and  the  grave.  Dwight. 

2.  To  gratify  to  the  full ;  to  furnish  with  that 
which  delights  ;  as,  to  pamper  the  imagination. 

PAM'PER-£D,  pp.  ox  a.  Fed  high;  glutted  or  grati- 
fied to  the  full. 

PAM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Glutting  ;  feeding  luxuriously  ; 
gratifying  to  the  full. 

PAM'PER-ING,  n.     Luxuriancy.  Fulke. 

PAM'PHLET,  (pam'flet,)  ».  [Sp.  papelon,  from  papcl, 
paper.  The  word  signifies  both  a  pamphlet  and  a 
bill  posted.  Sp.  papaleta,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
any  thing  is  written  ;  papel  volante,  a  small  pam- 
phlet. It  has  also  been  deduced  from  pavitflet,  pa- 
gina  Jilata,  a  word  said  to  have  been  used  by  Cax- 
ton.] 

A  small  book  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  of 
sheets  stitched  together,  but  not  bound. 

PAM'PHLET,  v.  t.   To  write  a  pamphlet  or  pamphlets. 

Howell. 

PAM-PHLET-EER',  (pam-flet-eer',)  n.  A  writer  of 
pamphlets  :  a  scribbler.  Tatter. 

PAM-PHLET-EER'ING,   a.    Writing  and  publishing 
pamphlets. 
2.  it.     The  writing  and  publishing  of  pamphlets. 

PAM'PRE,  n.  [Fr.]  In  Sculpture,  an  ornament  com- 
posed of  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes  ;  used 
for  decorating  columns.  Gwilt. 

PAN,  n.  [Sax.  panna;  Sw.  panna;  G.  pfanne  ;  D.  pan  ; 
W.  id.] 

1.  A  vessel  broad  and  somewhat  hollow  or  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  or  with  a  raised  border;  used 
for  setting  milk  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  part  cf  a  gun  Sock  or  other  fire-arms 
which  holds  the  priming  that  communicates  with 
the  charge. 

3.  Something  hollow  ;  as,  the  brain  pan. 

4.  Among  farmers,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  that 
lies  below  the  soil ;  called  the  hard  pan. 

5.  The  top  of  the  head.  Chaucer. 
PAN,  v.  t.     To  join  ;  to  close  together.     [Local.] 

Bailey. 
PAN,  n.     [Gr.l     In  mythology,  the  deity  of  shepherds. 

[See  Panic.] 
PAN'A-BASE,  n.     [Gr.  rrav  and  base.] 

A  gray  copper  ore. 
PAN-A-CE'A,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  wavaKcia  ;  -nav,  all, 
and  iwtouat,  to  cure.] 

1.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases ;  a  universal  medicine. 

Warton. 
2._An  herb.  Ainswortlt. 

PA-Na'DA,  )  ».     [Fr.  panade,  from  L.  pariis,  Sp.  pan, 
PA-NA'DO,  j      It.  pane,  bread.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  bread  in  water  to 
the  consistence  of  pulp,  and  sweetened.   PViscman. 
PAN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  panis.] 

Pertaining  to  bread. 
PAN'GaKE,  h.    A  thin  cake  fried  in  a  pan  or  baked 
on  an  iron  plate. 

Some  folks  think  it  will  never  be  good  limes  till  houses  are  tiled 
with  pancakes.  Franklin. 

PAN'GARTE,  7t.  A  royal  charter  confirming  to  a  sub- 
ject nil  his  possessions.  Brande. 

PANCH,  n.     [W.  panu,  to  form  a  texture,  to  full.] 

Among  stamen.,  a  thick  nnd  strong  mat,  to  be  fast- 
ened ou  yards  to  prevent  friction. 

PANCH'WaY,  n.  A  Bengal  four-oared  boat  for  pas- 
sengers. JValcom. 


PAN 

PAN-GRAT'IG,         )a.     [Gr.    ira.,   all,   and    *p<irys, 
PAN-€RAT'1€-AL,  j      strength.] 

Excelling  in  all  gymnastic  exercises  ;  very  strong 

or  robust.  Brown. 

PAN'€'RA-TIST,  n.    One  who  excels  in  gymnastic 

exercises. 
PAN  eiU'TI-UM,  (-she-um,)  n.    [Gr.  n>  and  kou- 

TCOI.] 

Among  the  ancients,  an  athletic  contest  which 
combined  boxing  and  wrestling. 

PAN'GRE-AS,  n.     [Gr.  rr,,, ,  all,  and  xotac,  flesh.] 

A  gland  of  the  body  situated  between  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  and  the  vertebra.'  of  the  loins,  reach- 
ing from  the  liver  to  the  spleen,  and  attached  to  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  two  fingers  in  breadth,  and  six  in 
length,  soft  and  supple.  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum.        Quincy.     Coze. 

PAN-eiiE-AT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancreas;  as, 
pancreatic  juice.  Jirbuthnot. 

PAN'CY.     SeePANSv. 

PAN-Dli'AN  PIPES,  7i.  p/.  A  wind  instrument  of  an- 
tiquity made  of  reeds  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
gradually  lessening,  and  tuned  to  each  other. 

PAN'DEGT,  n.  [L.  pandecta,  from  Gr.  rrun3£ic7-7)c  ; 
itav,  all,  and  Ssxopat,  to  contain,  to  take] 

1.  A  treatise  which  contains  the  whole  of  any  sci- 
ence. Swift. 

2.  Pandects,  in  the  plural,  the  digest  or  collection  of 
civil  or  Roman  law,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  and  containing  534  decisions  oi  judgments 
of  lawyers,  to  which  the  emperor  gave  the  force  and 
authority  of  law.  This  compilation  consists  of  fifty 
books,  forming  the  first  part  of  the  civil  law. 

PAN-DEM'ie,  a.    [Gr.  nav,  aU,  and  dnuoc,  people.] 
Incident  to  a  whole  people;  epidemic;  as,  a  ;ia7t- 
demie  disease.  Harvey.     Parr. 

PAN-DE-MO'NI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  nac,  rrai-,  all,  and  o"ai- 
uojv,  a  demon.] 

In  fabulous  story,  the  great  hall  or  council-chamber 
of  demons  or  evil'  spirits.  Milton. 

PAN'DER,  n.     [Uu.  It.  pandere,  to  set  abroad,  or  Pan- 

darus,  in  Chaucer.    In  Pers.   ,1,>.aj  bondar,  is  the 

keeper  of  a  warehouse  or  granary,  a  forestaller  who 
buys  and   hoards  goods  to  enhance  the  price  ;  an- 
swering to  L.  mango.     But  the   real    origin  of  the 
.    word  is  not  obvious.] 

A  pimp  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  male  bawd  ;  a  mean,  profli- 
gate wretch,  who  caters  for  the  lust  of  others. 

Dryden.     Sliak. 
PAN'DER,  v.   t.     To  pimp ;  to  procure  lewd  women 

for  others.  Sliak. 

PAN'DER,  v.  i.    To  act  as  agent   for  the  lusts  of 
2.  To  be  subservient  to  lust  or  passion.        [others. 
PAN'DER-AGE,  71.   A  procuring  of  sexual  connection. 

Ch.  Hclig.  Appeal. 
PAN'DER-ISM,  7i.     The  employment  or  vices  of  a 

pander,  a  pimping.  Swift. 

PAN'DER-LV,  a.     Pimping  ;  acting  the  pander.  Shak. 
PAN-DIG-U-La'TION,  ti.     [L.  pandiculor,  to  yawn, 
to  stretch.] 

A  yawning;  a  stretching;  the  tension  of  the  sol- 
ids that  accompanies  yawning,  or  that  restlessness 
and  stretching  that  accompany  the  cold  fit  of  an 
intermittent.  Encyc.     Floyer. 

PAN'DIT,  )         ,     „.    ,  ,  .  „     .      . 

PIIN'DIT   I  n'  Hmdoostan,  a  learned  Brahmin. 

PAN'DOOR,  ti.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  light-in- 
fantry soldiers  in  the  Austrian  service.        Brandc. 

PAN-Do'RA,  ii.     [Gr.  rrai;  all,  and  dupav,  a  gift.] 

In  mythology,  a  fabled  female  who  received  a  va- 
riety of  gifts.  Jupiter  gave  her  a  box  for  her  hus- 
band, who  opened  it,  and  out  rushed  a  multitude  of 
evils.  Lcmpriere. 

PAN'DORE,       /         r„  ,  -, 

PAN'DO-RAN,  I  n-     tGr-  ™"<5»»Pa-] 

An  instrument  of  music  of  the  lute  kind  ;  a  ban- 
dore. Drayton. 

PAN-DU'RI-FORM,  a.*  [L.  pandura,  from  the  Gr.] 
In  botany,  obovate,  with  a  deep  recess  or  sinus  on 
each  side,  like  the  body  of  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

PANE,  n.  [Fr.  pan,  from  extending,  whence  panncau, 
a  panel  ;  Arm.  panell :  Sp.  cntrepaho  ;  D.  paneel.] 

1.  A  square  of  glass. 

2.  A  piece  of  any  thing  in  variegated  works. 

Donne. 
PAN-E-GYR'IG,  7i.  f   [Fr.    pancgirriqne:    It.   and    Sp. 
panegirico ;  L.  panegyricus.  from  the  Gr.  -avnyvpiz, 
a  public  meeting  or  celebration;  rruj,  nr,  ail,  and 
ayvpic,  an  assembly.] 

1.  An  oration  or  eulogy  in  praise'of  some  distin- 
guished person  or  achievement ;  a  formal  or  elabo- 
rate encomium.  Stillingjlect. 

2.  An  encomium  ;  praise  bestowed  on  some  emi- 
nent person,  action,  or  virtue.  Dryden. 

P;\N-E-GV*R'ie,         )  a.    Containing  praise  or  eulogy  ; 

PAN-E-GYR'ie-AL,  (      encomiastic". 

PAN-EG'Y-RIS,  7i.  [Gr.  rraviiyv^ic.]  A  festival  ;  a 
public  meeting.  Milton. 

PAN-E-GYR'IST,  n.  One  who  bestows  praise;  a 
eulogist;  an  encomiast,  either  by  writing  or  speak- 
ing. Camden. 
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PAN'E-GY  RIZE,  v.  t.  To  praise  highly  ;  to  write  or 
pronounce  a  eulogy  on.  Ch.  Obs. 

P4N'E-GY-RTZE,  v.  i.     To  bestow  praisea.,>Uif/rW. 

PAN'E-GY-RIZ-£D,  pp.     Highly  praised  or  eulogized. 

PAN'E-GY-RlZ-ING,  ppr.  Praising  highly;  eulo- 
gizing. 

PAN' EL,  71.  [Fr.  panneau;  Sw.  panna,  pan  ;  pannela, 
to  wainscot;  Russ.  panel,  ceiling,  or  wainscot; 
probably  named  from  breadth,  extension.] 

1.  A  piece  of  board  whose  edges  are  inserted  into 
the  groove  of  a  thicker  surrounding  frame  ;  as,  the 
panel  of  a  door.  Addison.     Swift. 

2.  A  piece  of  parchment  or  schedule,  containing 
the  names  of  persons  summoned  by  the  sheriff. 
Hence,  more  generally, 

A.  The  whole  jury. 

4.  In  Scots  law,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.      Encyc.  Am. 
PAN'EL,  v.  t,     To  form  with  panels;  as,  to  panel  a 

wainscot.  Pennant. 

PAN'EL-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Formed  with  panels. 
PANE'LESS,  a.     Without  panes  of  glass.      Shenstone. 
PAN'EL-ING,  ppr.    Forming  into  panels. 
PANG,  n.  t  [D.  pynigen,  G.  peinigr.n,  to  torture,  from 
pyn,pein,  pain  j  Sax.  pinan.     See  Pain.] 

Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  ;  agony  of  body  ;  particu- 
larly, a  sudden  paroxysm  of  extreme  pain,  as  in 
spasm,  or  childbirth.    Is.  xxi. 

I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground.        Addison. 

PANG,  v.  u    To  torture ;  to  give  extreme  pain  to. 

Sliak. 
PAN'GO-LIN,  n.  *  A  name  applied  to  two  species  of 
Manis,  a  genus  of  edentate  mammals,  the  one  in- 
habiting Bengal,  and  the  other  Central  Africa.    They 
are   reptile-like,  and  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
hard  scales  or  plates,  and  can  be  rolled  into  a  spheri- 
cal shape. 
PAN-HEL-LE'NI-UM,  n.     [Gr.  irai/eAArivinj'.] 
The  national  council  or  congress  of  Greece. 

Anderson. 
PAN'IC,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  panico;  Fr.  paniqne ;  Gr. 
naviKoc  ;  W.pannu,  to  cause  to  sink,  to  depress  or 
hollow,  to  cause  a  panic.  The  primary  sense  is.  in- 
transitive, to  shrink,  or  transitive,  to  cause  to  shrink  ; 
hence  the  fabled  Pan,  the  frightful  deity  of  the 
woods  or  shepherds.] 

A  sudden  fright ;  particularly,  a  sudden  fright  with- 
out real  cause,  or  terror  inspired  by  a  trifling  cause 
or  misapprehension  of  danger  ;  as,  tile  troops  were 
seized  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  in  a  panic. 
PAN'I€,  a.     Extreme  or  sudden  ;  applied  to  fright ;  as, 
panic  fear. 
j    PAN'IC,  re.     The  grain  of  the  panic  grass. 
i    PAN'ie  GRASS,  7t.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum. 
PAN'I-CLE,  n.     [L.  panicula,  down  upon  reeds,  cat's 
tail,  allied  to  L.  pannus,  cloth  ;  W.  pan,  nap,  down, 
tbe  fulling  of  cloth  ;  panu,  to  cover  with  nap,  to  full 
or  mill  cloth,  to  beat,  to  bang.     The  primary  sense 
is,  to  drive,  strike,  or  press  ;  hence,  to  full  or  make 
thick.] 

In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the 
flowery  or  fruits  are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously 
subdivided,  as  in  oats  and  some  of  the  grasses.  The 
panicle  is  of  various  kinds,  as  the  dense  or  close,  the 
spiked,  the  squeezed,  the  spreading,  the  diffused,  the 
divaricating.  Martyn. 

PAN't-€L£D,  a.     Furnished  with  panicles.     Eaton. 
PAN'ie-STRUCK,  a.  Struck  with  a  panic,  or  sudden 

fear. 
PA-NICU-LATE,      )  a.     Having  branches  variously 
PA-NI€'U.-LA-TED,  )      subdivided  ;    as,  a  paniculate 
stem. 

2.  Having  the  flowers  in  panicles ;  as,  a. paniculate 
inflorescence.  Lee. 

PA-NI  V'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  panis  and  voro.] 

Eating  bread  ;  subsisting  on  bread. 
PAN-NaDE',  n.    The  curvet  of  a  horse.     [See  Panic.] 

Ainsworth. 
PAN'NAGE.  n.     [from  L.  panis.] 

The  food  of  swine  in  the  woods ;  as  beach-nuts, 
acorns,  &x.,  called,  also,  pawns ;  also,  the  money 
takin  by  agistors  for  the  mast  of  the  king's  forest. 

Cowcl. 
PAN  NEL,  re.     [W.  panel,  something  plaited  or  mat- 
ted ;  L.  pannus,  cloth.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle.  Tiisser. 

2.  The  stomach    of  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
[For  other  senses,  see  Panel.] 

PAN-NEL-LA'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  impanneling  a 

jury.     [Not  used.]  Wood. 

PANN'IER,  (pan'yer,)7i.  [Vr.panier;  It.  paniera:  Sp. 
panera,  a  pannier,  and  a  granary ;  from  L.  panis, 
bread.] 

A  wicker  basket ;  primarily,  a  bread-basket,  but 
used  for  carrying  fruit  or  other  things  on  a  horse. 

Addison. 
2.  In  architecture,  the  same  as  corbel,  which  see. 

Owill. 
PAN'NI-KEL,  n.     The  brain-pan  or  skull.     [JVot  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

;    PAN'6-PTJ.ED,  (-plid,)  a.    Completely  armed. 
]    PAN'O-PLY,  7i.     [Gr    zavoirXia;  itav,  all,  and  orrAa, 
arms.] 


PAN 

Complete  armor  or  defense. 

We  had  need  to  take  the  Christian  panoply,  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God.  Ray. 

PAN-OP'TI-GON,  7i.  A  prison  so  constructed  that  the 
inspector  can  see  each  of  the  prisoners  at  all  times, 
without  being  seen  by  them.  J.  Bcntham. 

PAN-O-RA'MA,  71.  [Gr.  irav,  all,  and  opapa,  view, 
from  npatii,  to  see.] 

1.  Literally,  a  complete  or  entire  view  in  every  di- 
rection. 

2.  A  picture  presenting  from  a  central  point  a  view 
of  objects  in  every  direction,  represented  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  cylindrical  wall  or  rotunda.  It  is 
lighted  from  above,  and  viewed  from  a  platform  in 
the  center. 

PAN-ORAM'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  panorama, 

or  complete  view. 
PAN-SOPH' IC-AL,  a.     [See  Pansophy.]     Pretending 

to  have  a  knowledge  of  every  thing.    Worthington. 

PAN'SO-PHY,  7i.     [Gr.  rrw,  all,  and  ootbta,  wisdom.] 

Universal  wisdom  or  knowledge.     [Little  used.] 

Hartlib. 
PAN-STE-RE-O-RA'MA,  ti.    A  model  of  a  town  or 
country   in    wood,  cork,  pasteboard,  or  other  sub- 
stance, showing  every  part  in  relief.  Brande. 
PAN'SY,  7i.     [Fr.  pensee,  fancy  or  thought,  from  pen- 
scr,  to  think.] 

A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Viola  ;  the  Viola 
tricolor,  or  garden  violet ;  also  called  Heart's-ease. 

Brande. 
PANT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  panteler,  probably  from  the  root  of 
W.  panu,  to  beat.     See   Panicle,  and  qu.  Gr.  irtitoi.] 
1.  To  palpitate  ;    to  beat  with   preternatural  vio- 
lence or  rapidity,  as  the  heart  in  terror,  or  after  hard 
labor,  or  in  anxious  desire  or  suspense. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and  qualo 


2.  To  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  in  short  respira- 
tion or  want  of  breath. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.  Dryden. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission  or  declining  strength. 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upou  die  trees.  Pope. 

4.  To  long  ;  to  desire  ardently. 

Who  pant?  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose.  Pope. 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  pantedl  rny  soul 
after  thee,  O  God.  —  Ps.  xlii. 

PANT,  7i.     Palpitation  of  the  heart.  Shak. 

PAN'TA-GRAPH,  n.     See  Pantograph. 

PAN-TA-LETS',  n.pl.  Loose  drawers,  resembling  pan- 
taloons, worn  by  females  and  children. 

PAN-TA-LOON',  n.  t  [Fr.  pantalon.  Q.U.  W.  pannu, 
to  involve,  or  panu,  to  cover,  and  Fr.  talon,  the 
heel.] 

1.  A  garment  for  males,  in  which  breeches  and 
stockings  are  in  a  piece.     [Obs.] 

2.  In  the  plural,  pantaloons,  a  species  of  close,  long 
trowsers. 

3.  A  ridiculous  character  in  the  Italian  comedy, 
pantalone,  and  a  buffoon  in  pantomimes ;  so  called 
from  his  close  dress.  Addison. 

PAN-TA-MORPH'IG,  a.    [Gr.  rr<ic,  navra,  and  uoptpn.] 

.    Taking  all  forms. 
PAN-TECH'NI-eON,  n.     [trav  and   rf.\vn.]     A  place 
where  every  species  of  workmanship  is  collected 
and  exposed  for  sale.  Brande. 

PANT'ER,  n.    One  that  pants. 
PANT'ER,  n.     [Ir.  painter,  a  snare.] 

A  net.  C/uiucer. 

PANT'ESS,  ti.     [from  pant.]     The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing in  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 
PAN'THE-ISM,   71.      [Gr.    rrai',   all,  and    Qtos,   God, 
whence  theism.] 

The  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  God,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  theology  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
universe  is  the  supreme  God.      Encyc.     Asiat.  Bes. 
PAN'THE-IST,  n.     One  that  believes  the  universe  to 
be  God ;  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of  Spinosa. 
The  earliest  Grecian  pantheist  of  whom  we  read  is  Orpheus. 

Encyc. 

PAN-THE-fST'IC,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  pantheism  ; 

PAN-THE-IST'IC-AL,  j  confounding  God  with  the 
universe.  Enfield.     Watcrland. 

2.  In  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to  statues  and  fig- 
ures which  bear  the  symbols  of  several  deities  to- 
gether. Brande. 

PAN-THE'ON,  ti.  [Gr.  nas,  n~ai;  all,  and  Otoe, 
God.] 

A  temple  or  magnificent  edifice  at  Rome,  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gods,  ft  is  now  converted  into  a 
church.  It  was  built  or  embellished  by  Agrippa, 
son-in-law  to  Augustus,  is  of  a  round  or  cylindrical 
form,  with  a  spherical  dome,  and  144  feet  "in  diam- 
eter. Brande. 
In  the  classics,  pronounced  pan'the-on. 

PAN'THER,  71.  [L.,  from  Gr.  irjvOnp-  Q.u.  dop,  a 
wild  beast.] 

A  fierce,  carnivorous  quadruped  and  digitigrade 
mammal,  the  Felis  Tardus,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a  yellow  color,  diversified 
with  roundish,  black  spots.  This  animal  will  climb 
trees  in  pursuit  of  small  animals.     It  is  a  native  of 
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Africa.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  secies  of 

the  genus,  as  the  cougar. 
PAN'TlLE,  71.     [qu.  W.  pantu,  to  dimple,  to  sink  in, 

to  become  hollow  ;  pan,  a  bowl,  a  pan  ;  or  Fr.  pente, 

a  bending.] 
A  tile  with  a  curved  or  hollow  surface.    But  qu. 

pentile. 
PANT'ING,  ppr.   or  a.      [See   Pant.]      Palpitating; 

breathing  with  a  rapid  succession  of  inspirations  and 

expirations  ;  longing. 
PANT'ING,  n.  Palpitation  ;  rapid  breathing;  longing. 
PANT'ING-LY,    ado.      "With    palpitation    or    rapid 

breathing. 
PANT'LER,   71.      [Fr.  panetier,  from  pain,  L.  panis, 

bread.] 
The  officer  in  a  great  family  who  has  charge  of  the 

bread.  Shak. 

PAN-TO-GHRO-NOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  itav,  \povoc, 

and  pirnov.] 
An  instrument  which  combines  the  properties  of 

the  compass,  sun-dial,  and  the  universal  time-dial, 

and  used  for  all  three  of  them.  Brande. 

PAN-TO'FLE,  (pan-too'fl,)  re.    [Fr.  pantoufte;  It.  pan- 

tofohi,a  slipper;  Sp.  pantuflo  ;  Sw.  tvffla,  toffel,  a  slip- 
per or  sandal  ;  Dan.  tbfel ;  Russ.  tufel.] 
A  slipper  for  the  foot. 
PAN'TO-GRAPH,  n.     [Gr.  navra,  all,  and  ypatpn  de- 
scription.] 
An  instrument  for  copying,  reducing,  or  enlarging 

maps,  plans,  and  figures.  P.  Cyc. 

PAN-TO-GRAPH'IC,         (a.    Pertaining  to  a  panto- 
PAN-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  ,     graph  ;  performed  by  a 

pantograph. 
PAN-TOG'RA-PHY,  71.     General  description  ;    view 

of  an  entire  thing. 
PAN-TO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  pantology. 
PAN-TOL'O-GIST,  71.    One  writing  on  or  conversant 

with  pantology. 
PAN-TOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  rrof  and  Xoyuc.] 

A  work   of  universal  information  ;    a   systematic 

view  of  all  brandies  of  human  knowledge. 
PAN-TOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.   /rui-ru,  all,  and  pcrpeto, 

to  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  all  sorts  of  elevations, 

angles,  and  distances.     [JVot  used.]  Bailey. 

PAN-TOM'E-TRY,  n.    Universal  measurement.    [JVot 

used.  ] 
PAN'TO-MIME,  71.     [h.  pantomimus ;  Gr.  iravToptuos ; 

7toc,  7ra:>,  all,  and  ptpoc,  a  mimic] 

1.  One  that  imitates  all  sorts  of  actions  and  char- 
acters without  speaking ;  one  that  expresses  his 
meaning  by  mute  action.  The  pant  imimes  of  an- 
tiquity used  to  express  in  gestures  and  action  what- 
ever the  chorus  sung,  changing  Their  countenance 
and  behavior  as  the  subject  of  the  song  varied. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  scene  or  representation  in  dumb  show. 

3.  A  species  of  musical  entertainment  connected 
with  dumb  show.  Busby 

PAN'TO-.MIAIE,  a.  Representing  only  in  mute  action. 

Smith. 
PAN-TO-MTM'ie,         I  a.      Pertaining  to  the  panto- 
PAN-TO-,UIM'!€-AL,  j      mime  ;    representing   char- 
acters and  actions  by  dumb  show. 
PAN-TO-MIM'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  pan- 
tomime. 
PAN'TO-MIM-IST  71.     One  who  acts  in  pantomime. 
PAN'TON,  I  71.      [ftii.  L.     pando,    to 

PAN'TON-SHOE,  (-shoo,)  j     open.] 

A  horseshoe  contrived  to  recover  a  narrow  and 
hoof-bound  heel.  par.  Diet. 

PAN-TOPH'A-GIST,  71.     An  animal  or  person  that 

eats  every  thing. 
PAN'TRY,   re.     [Fr.  panctiire,  a  shepherd's  scrip  ;  L. 
paiiarium,  from  panis,  bread.  J 

An  apartment  or  closet  in  which  provisions  are 
kept. 
PAN'UR-GY,  71.     [Gr.  Travovpyio ;  .rav,  a  1,  and  epyov, 
work.] 
Skill  in  all  kinds  of  work  or  business  ;  craft. 

Bailey. 
PAP,  71.     [L.  papilla.] 

A  nipple  of  the  breast ;  a  teat.  Lh-yden. 

PAP,  71.  [Low  L.  papa ;  It.  pappa;  T).  pap  ;  Pers.  bob, 
food.] 

1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  with  bread  boiled 
or  softened  with  water.  Boyle. 

2.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ahtsworth. 
PAP,  v.  t.     To  feed  with  pap. 

PA-PA',  71.  [L.  and  Fr.  pi  pa  ;  D.  and  G.  id. ;  Gr.  rmrr- 
7rnc;  It.  and  Sp.  papa,  tbe  ptrjie  a  word  used  by  the 
ancient  Scythians,  as  also  in  tne  Syriac  and  Chal 
daic] 

Father;  a  word  with  us  used  by  children.  Swift. 

Pa'PA-CY,  11.  [Fr.  papauti;  It.  puputo ;  from  papa, 
the  pope.] 

1.  The  office  and  dignity  of  tbe  pope  or  pontiff  of 
Rome;  hence,  the  popes,  taken  collectively. 

Bacon. 

2.  Papal  authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  popedom. 

Milne. 
Pa'PAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  pape,  the  pope.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  pope  or  pontiff"  of  Rome;  pop- 
ish ;  as,  papal  authority  ;  the  papal  chair. 
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2.  Proceeding  from  the  pope  ;  as,  a  papal  license  or 
indulgence;  n papal  edict. 

3.  Annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome. 
PA'PA-LIN,  n.     A  papist.     [Not  used.]  Herbert. 
Pa'PAL-IST,  n.    One  who  favors  papal  power  ordoc- 

ttines.  Baxter. 

FJ'PAL-IZE,  v.  t    To  make  papal. 
Pa'PAL-iZE,  v  i.    To  conform  to  popery.     Cowper. 
PA'PAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  papal  manner  ;  popishly. 
PA-PAV-ER-A'CEOUS,  a.     Belonging  to  the  poppy. 
PA-PA V'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  papavereus,  from  papaver,  a 

poppy.] 
Resembling  the  poppy  ;  of  the  nature  or  qualities 

of  poppies.  Brown. 

PA-PAVV',  n.*  [Fr.  papayer.] 

1.  A  tree  and  its  fruit.  The  Carica  papaya  grows, 
in  warm  climates,  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  with  a  soft,  herbaceous  stem,  naked  nearly  to 
the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue,  on  every  side,  on 
long  footstalks.  Between  the  leaves  grow  the  flow- 
er and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  melon. 
The  juice  is  acrid  and  milky,  but  the  fruit,  when 
boiled,  is  eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables. 

Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  papaw  of  North  America  belongs  to  the  ge- 
nus Anona  or  custard  apple. 

PAPE,  ii.     The  pope.     [Obsolete.] 

PA'PER,  n.  [Fr.  papier  ;  It.  papiro  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  pa- 
pel;  D.  and  G.  papier;  W.  papyr;  Gr.  xairvfi'is j  L. 
papyrus,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  plant,  from  which 
was  made  a  kind  of  paper.  This  word  is  said  to  be 
formed  from  tthco,  to  feed,  and  -up,  fire,  from  the  use 
of  the  plant  as  fuel.     Elmss.  ftu.] 

1.  A  substance  formed  into  thin  sheets,  on  which 
letters  and  figures  are  written  or  printed.  Paper  is 
made  of  different  materials  ;  but  among  us  it  is  usu- 
ally made  of  linen  or  cotton  rags.  A  fine  paper  is 
made  of  silk,  particularly  for  bank  notes,  which  re- 
quire to  be  very  thin. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper.  Loeke 

3.  A  single  sheet  printed  or  written  ;  as,  a  daily 
paper;  a  weekly  paper  ;  a  periodical  paper;  referring 
to  essays,  journals,  newspapers,  &c. 

4.  Any  written  instrument,  whether  note,  receipt, 
bill,  invoice  bond,  memorial,  deed,  and  the  like. 
The  papers  lie  on  the  speaker's  table. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  signed.  Dryden. 

5.  A  promissory  noteornotes,ora  bill  of  exchange; 
as,  negotiable  paper.  Kent. 

6.  Hangings  printed  or  stamped  ;  paper  for  cover- 
ing the  walls  of  rooms. 

PA'PER,  a.     Made  of  paper ;  consisting  of  paper. 

2.  Thin;  slight;  as,  a  pjiper  wall.  Burnet. 

PA'PER,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  furnish  with 
paper-hangings  ;  as,  to  payer  a  room  or  a  house. 

2.  To  register.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  fold  or  inclose  in  paper. 
PA'PER-CRED'IT,  ».     Evidences  of  debt ;  promisso- 
ry notes,  &.C.,  passing  current  in  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

2.  Notes  or  bills  emitted  by  public  authority,  prom- 
ising the  payment  of  money.  The  revolution  in 
North  America  vvas  carried  on  by  means  of  paper- 
credit. 

Pa'PER-_ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  paper. 

Pa'PER-FaC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper.  Shak. 

Pa'PER-HANG'INGS,  ti,  pi.  Paper  ornamented  with 
colored  figures,  pasted  against  the  walls  of  apart- 
ments, &c.  The  term  hangings  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  woven  or  embroidered  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elegant  rooms  were  covered. 

P.  Cyc. 

PA'PER-KITE,  n.  A  light  frame  covered  with  paper, 
for  dying  in  the  air  like  a  kite.  Warton. 

PA'PER-AIAK'ER,  n.    One  that  manufactures  paper. 

PATER-MaK'ING,  b.  The  art  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing paper. 

Pa'PER-MILL,  n.  A  mill  in  which  paper  is  manufac- 
tured. 

PA'PER-MON'EY,  f-mun'ne,)  n.  Notes  or  hills  issued 
by  authority,  and  promising  the  payment,  of  money, 
circulated  as  the  representative  of  coin.  We  apply 
the  Hold  usually  to  notes  or  bills  issued  by  a  State, 
or  by  an  authorized  banking  corporation. 

Pa'PER-STAIN'ER,  n.  One  that  stains,  colors,  or 
stamps  paper  for  hangings. 

PA-PES'CENT,  a.  [from  pap.]  Containing  pnp  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  pap.  Jlrbuthnot. 

PA'PESS,  h.     A  female  pope.  Hall. 

PJPETERrE,  (pap'trce,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamented 
case  or  box  containing  paper  and  other  materials  for 
writing. 

PATHI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rites  of  Venus. 

PAP'IER-MA'CHE,  (pap'ya-mu'sha,)  n.  [Fr.]  A 
hard  substance  made  of  a  pulp  from  rags  or  paper 
mixed  with  size  or  glue,  and  crtst  in  a  mold.  It  is 
used  for  large  tea-boards,  trays,  and  various  orna- 
mental works.  Encyc.  of  Dam.  Econ. 

PJ1-PIVIJ1,  n.    [L.]    A  small  pap  or  nipple. 

2.  PapilUe,  pi.,  are  minute,  projecting  filaments,  be- 
ing the  termination  of  nerves,  as  on  the  tongue, 
skin,  &.c. 


PA-PIL'IO,  (pa-pil'yo,)  71.  [L.]  A  butterfly.  In  10- 
ology,n  genus  of  insects  of  numerous  species.  These 
insects  are  produced  from  the  caterpillar.  The  chrys- 
alis is  the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of 
the  butterfly.  Barbot. 

PA-P[L-IO-NA'CEOUS,  (shus,)  a.  *  Resembling  the 
butterfly  ;  a  term  in  botany,  used  to  describe  (he  cor- 
ols  of  plants  which  have  the  shape  of  a  butterfly, 
such  as  that  of  the  pea.  The  papilionaceous  plants 
are  of  the  leguminous  kind.  Encyc.     Quincy. 

The  papilionaceous  corol  is  usually  four-petaled, 
having  an  upper  spreading  petal,  called  the  banner, 
two  side  petals  called  wings,  and  a  lower  petal  called 
the  keel.  Martyn. 

PAP'IL-LA-RY, )  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 

PAP'fL-LOUS,  ]  nipple  or  the  papilla;  ;  covered 
with  papilla;.  Derham. 

PAP'IL-LATE,  v.  i.     To  grow  into  a  nipple.  Fleming. 

PAPTL-LoSE,  a.  Nipply  ;  covered  with  fleshy  dots 
or  points;  verrucosa  ;  warty  ;  as,  a. papillose  leaf. 

Martyn. 
2.  Covered  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

Smith. 

PAP'IL-LOTE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  small  pieces 
of  paper  on  which  ladies  roll  up  their  hair. 

PA'PISM,  n.     [from  Fr.  pape,  pope.] 

Popery.  Bedell. 

PA'PIST,  n.  [Fr.  papiste ;  It.  papista ;  from  Fr.  pape, 
pope.] 

A  P.oman  Catholic  ;  one  that  adheres  to  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  authority  of  the  pope.   Clarendon. 

PA-PIST'I€,         )  a.     Popish  ;    pertaining   to  popery  ; 

PA-PIST'IC-AL,  (  adherent  to  the  church  of  Rome 
and  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  Whitgifte. 

PA'PIST-RY,  ?i.  Popery ;  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church  of  Rome.     Jlscliam.     Whitgifte. 

PA'PIZ-ED,  C-pIzd,)  a.    Conformed  to  popery. 

Fuller. 

PAP-POOSE',  71.  Among  the  native  Indians  of  New 
England,  a  babe  or  young  child. 

PAP'POUS,  a.     [from  L.  pappus  ;  Gr.  7ra7rrroc] 

Downy  ;  furnished  with  a  pappus,  as  the  seeds  of 
certain  plants,  such  as  thistles,  dandelions,  &x. 

Ray. 

PAP'PUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  nanxoc,  an  old  man  or 
grandfather  ;  hence,  a  substance  resembling  gray 
hairs.] 

The  hairy,  feathery,  or  membranous  calyx  of  the 
individual  florets,  in  certain  compound  flowers  be- 
longing to  the  Linnaan  class  Syngenesia. 

PAP'PY,  a.    [from  pap.]     Like  pap  ;  soft ;  succulent. 

Burnet. 

PAP'lf-LiE,  n.  pi.  [L.]  Pimples ;  a  sort  of  eruption 
on  the  skin,  consisting  of  small,  acuminated  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tend- 
ing to  suppuration  ;  commonly  terminating  in  scurf. 

PAP'tJ-LoSE,  a.  Covered  with  papula  ;  as,  a  papu- 
lose leaf.  Martyn. 

PAP'U-LOUS,  a.     Full  of  pimples. 

PAP-Y-Ra'CEOUS,  /  a.     Belonging  to  the  papyrus  or 

PA-PYR'E-AN,  \      papyri. 

PA-PT'RUS,  n.  [L.]  An  Egyptian  plant,  a  kind  of 
reed,  of  which  the  ancients  made  a  material  for  writ- 
ing 

2.  Papyri,  pi. ;  a  manuscript  written  on  membranes 
of  the  papyrus.  Oliddon. 

PAR,  71.  [L.  par,  equal  -.  W.  par,  that  is  upon  or  con- 
tiguous, that  is  in  continuity,  a  state  of  readiness  or 
preparedness,  a.  pair,  a  fellow,  Eng.  peer.  The  word 
seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  L.  paro,  and  the 
Shemitic  !>CO,  and  the  primary  sense,  to  extend  or 
reach.] 

1.  State  of  equality  ;  equal  value  ;  equivalence 
without  discount  or  premium.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  at  par,  above  par,  or  below  par.  Bills  are  at 
par  when  they  are  sold  at  their  nominal  amount 
for  coin  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Equality  in  condition. 

PA-RA' ,  n.  In  Turkish  money,  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
piaster,  or  about  one  fourth  of  a  cent.     McCulloch. 

PAR'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  parabilis.] 

Easily  procured.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

PAR'A-BLE,  71.  [Fr.  parabole,  from  L.  parabola;  Gr. 
7r«pa/?yA//.,  from  TtapafiaWta,  to  throw  forward  or 
against,  to  compare  :  irap<i,to  or  against,  and  /i.iAAoi, 
to  throw  ;  as  in  confero,  collatum,  to  set  together,  or 
one  thing  with  another.] 

\  fable  or  allegorical  relation  or  representation  of 
something  real  in  life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral 
is  drawn  for  instruction  ;  such  as  the  parable  of  the 
trees  choosing  a  king,  Judges  ix.  ;  the  parable  of  the 
poor  man  and  his  lamb,  2  Sam.  xii. ;  the  parable  of 
the  ten  virgins,  Matt.  xxv. 

PAR'A-BLE,  v.  t.     To  represent  by  fiction  or  fable. 

Milton. 

PAR'A-BLED,  jip.     Represented  by  fable. 

PA-RAB'O-LA,  n.  [L.  See  Parable.]  A  conic  sec- 
tion arising  from  cutting  a  cone  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  one  of  its  sides.  Barlow. 

PA-RAB'O-LE,  71.  [See  Parable.]  In  oratory,  simili- 
tude ;  comparison.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-BOL'ie,         )   a.      Expressed    by  parable    or 

PAR-A-BOL'I€-AL,  j  allegorical  representation  ; 
as,  parabolical  instruction  or  description.     Broion. 


2.  [from  parabola.]  Having  the  form  of  a  parabola., 
as,  a  parabolic  curve.  Cheijne. 

3.  Generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola ;  as,  a 
parabolic  conoid. 

PAR-A-BOL'IC-AL-LY,  adv.      By  way  of  parable. 

Brown. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
PAR-A-BOL'I-FORM,  a.    Resembling  a  parabola  in 

form. 
PA-RAB'O-LISM,   71.      [from  parabola.]     In   algebra, 
the  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known 
quantity  that   is  involved   or  multiplied  in  the  first 
term.     [Not  used.]  Vict. 

PA-RAB'O-LOID,  71.  [Gr.  napapoXn  and  eiSos, 
form.  ] 

1.  The  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parab- 
ola about  its  axis  ;  a  parabolic  conoid.  Brande. 

Q.  The  term  paraboloid  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  the  parabolas  of  the  higher  orders.  Hutlon. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  71.  A  physician  who  follows  the 
practice  of  Paracelsus,  a  Swiss  physician  of  celebrity, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ferrand. 
PAR-A-CEL'SIAN,  (-shan,)  a.    Denoting  the  medical 

practice  of  Paracelsus.  Hakewill. 

PAR-A-CEN-Te'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  7r«pa«i/i-r/<7is ;  irapa, 
through,  and  kcvtcoi,  to  pierce.] 

In  surgery,  the  perforation  of  a  cavity  of  the  body 
either  with  a  trocar,  lancet,  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment, for  the  evacuation  of  any  effused  fluid. 

Encyc. 
PAR-A-CEN'TRI€,  I   a.     [Gr.  napa,  beyond,  and 

PAR-A-CEN'TR1€-AL,  (       Ktvrpov,  center.] 

Deviating  from  circularity.  Cheyne. 

Paracentric  motion  ;  the  space  by  which  a  revolving 
planet  approaches  nearer  to,  and  recedes  further  from, 
the  sun,  or  center  of  attraction.  Hutton. 

PA-RACH'RO-NISM,  n.  [Gr.  irapa,  beyond,  and 
Xp"vos,  time.] 

An  error  in  chronology  ;  the  mistake  of  making 
the  date  of  an  event  later  than  it  was  in  reality. 

Encyc. 
PAR'A-CHRoSE,  a.     [Gr.  TrapaXp<oinc.] 

In  mineralogy,  changing  color,  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Mohs. 

PAR'A-CHUTE,  (par'a-shute,)  71.*  [Gr.  napa,  against, 
and  Fr.  chute,  a  fall.] 

In  aerostation,  an    instrument   in   the  form  of  an 
umbrella,  to  prevent  the  rapidity  of  descent. 
PAR'A-CLETE, 71.  [Gr.  nupaxXnTOS,  flomirapaicaXca; 
7ro/>«,  to,  and  k-"A'cj,  to  call.] 

Properly,  an   advocate  ;  one  called  to  aid  or  sup- 
port ;  hence,  the  consoler,  comforter,  or  intercessor, 
a  term  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pearson.    Bale. 
PAR'A-CLoSE,  71.     A  screen  separating  a  chapel  from 

the  body  of  a  church.  Hook. 

PAR-A-€ROS'TI€,  n.  A  poetical  composition  in 
which  the  first  verse  contains,  in  order,  all  the  let- 
ters which  commence  the  remaining  verses  of  the 
poem.  Brande. 

PAR-A-C?-AN'0-GEN,  n.  [Gr.  irapa  and  cyanogen.] 
A  brownish-black  insoluble  substance,  which  re- 
mains after  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanid  of  mer- 
cury by  heat.  It  is  apparently  isomoric  with  cyan- 
ogen. B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
PA-RADE',  71. t  [Fr.  parade,  parade,  and  a  parrying; 
It.  parala;  Sp.  parada,  a  stop,  or  stopping,  halt,  end 
of  a  course,  a  fold  for  cattle,  a  relay  of  horses,  a 
dam  or  bank,  a  stake,  bet  or  wager,  a  parade. 
This  is  from  the  root  of  L.  paro,  Sp.  parar,  to  pre- 
pare.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  the  place  where  troops  as- 
semble for  exercise,  mounting  guard,  or  other  pur- 
pose. Brande. 

t  2.  Show  ;  ostentation  ;  display. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  do  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Pompous  procession. 

The  riles  performed,  the  parson  paid, 

In  state  returned  the  grand  parade.  Strtfl. 

4.  Military  order  ;  array  ;  as,  warlike  parade. 

Milton. 

5.  State  of  preparation  or  defense.  Locke. 

6.  The  action  of  parrying  a  thrust.  [Fr.]  Encyc. 
PA-RADE',  v.  t.     To  assemble  and   array  or  marshal 

in  military  order.  The  general  gave  orders  to  parade 
the  troops.  The  troops  were  paraded  at  the  usual 
hour. 
2._To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or  ostentatious  manner. 
PA-RADE',  v.  i.  To  assemble  and  be  marshaled  in 
military  order. 

2.  To  go  about  in  military  procession.  Scott. 
3._To  walk  about  for  show. 

PA-RaD'F.D,  pp.     Assembled  and  arrayed. 

PAR'A-DIGM,  (par'a-dim,Vn.  [Gr.trupud'eiypa.;  irapa 
and  Sii)  (i  1,  example,  from  IsiKvvpi,  to  show.] 

An  example  ;  a  model.  In  grammar,  an  example 
of  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  several  modes,  tenses, 
and  persons. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'lC,         )    a.     Exemplary.      [Little 

PAR-A-niG-MAT'lC-AL,  \        used.]  More. 

PAR-A-DIG-MAT'IC,  n.  In  church  history,  a  writer 
of  the  memoirs  of  religious  persons,  by  way  of  ex- 
amples of  Christian  excellence. 
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PAR-A-DIG'MA-TTZE,  v.  t,  To  set  forth  as  a  model, 
or  example.     [Little  used.]  Hammond. 

PA-HAD'ING,  ppr.  Assembling  and  arraying  in  due 
order;  making  an  ostentatious  show. 

PA-RAD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  parade. 

PAR'A-DlSE,it.     [Gr.  TropauWoj.] 

1.  The  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  placed  immediately  after  their  creation. 

Milton. 

2.  A  place  of  bliss  ;  a  region  of  supreme  felicity  or 
delight. 

The  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise.  Milton. 

3.  Heaven,  the  blissful  seat  of  sanctified  souls  after 
death. 

This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  —  Luke  xxiii. 

4.  Primarily,  in   Persia,  a   pleasure-garden,  with 
parks  and  other  appendages.  Mitford. 

PAR-A-DIS'E-A,  n.  A  genus  of  passerine  birds, 
called,  in  English,  birds  of  paradise.,  natives  of  tile 
isles  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  New  Guinea.  P.  Cue. 

PAR-A-D!-(5I'A€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  Eden  or  para- 
dise, or  to  a  place  of  felicity. 
2.  Suiting  paradise  ;  like  paradise. 

PAR-A-DIS'E-AN,  PAR-A-I)I-SA'ie,  PAR-A-DIS'IC, 
and  PAR-A-DIS'I-AL,  are  not  used. 

PAR'A-DOX,  n.  [Fr.  paradoxe;  It.  paradosso;  Gr. 
iripurlo^ta  i  rrapa,  beyond,  and  6o^a,  opinion  ;  tWfto, 
to  think  or  suppose.] 

A  tenet  or  proposition  contrary  to  received  opinion, 
or  seemingly  absurd, yet  true  in  fact. 


PAR-A-DOX'I€-AL,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  par- 
adox. Brown.    JVorris. 

2.  Inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contrary  to  received 
opinions  ;  applied  to  persons. 

PAR-A-DOX'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner, or  in  a  manner  seemingly  absurd.  Collier. 

PAR-A-DOX'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  para- 
doxical. 

PAR-A-DOX-OL'O-GY,  n.  [paradox  and  Gr.  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  use  of  paradoxes.     [Not  used.]  Brown, 

PAR'A-DROME,  n.     [Gr.  Trap  iSpopn.] 

A  gallery  or  passage  without  any  covering  over- 
head. Ash. 

PAR'AF-FTNE,  n.  [L.  parum,  little,  and  affinis,  akin.] 
A  substance  contained  in  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  tar  of  beech-wood  ;  a  tasteless,  inodo- 
rous, fatty  matter,  fusible  at  112°,  and  resisting  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  so  named  from  its 
little  affinity  for  other  substances.  Brande. 

PAR'A-GO-GE,  n.  [Gr.  rrapayuyn,  a  drawing  out; 
Trapa  and  aya.] 

The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  as  dicier  for  dici.  This  is  called  a  figure  in 
grammar.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-GOG'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  paragoge  ; 

PAR-A-GOG'IG-AL,  1  lengthening  a  word  by  the 
addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable.    Parkhurst.   Milton. 

PAR'A-GON, 71.  [Fr. parangon,  comparison,  a  pattern  ; 
It.  paragonc,  from  paraggio,  comparison  ;  Sp.  para- 
gon, model  ;  from  L.  par,  equal.] 

A  model  or  pattern  ;  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, implying  superior  excellence  or  perfection  ;  as, 
a  paragon  of  beauty  or  eloquence. 

2.  A  companion  ;  a  fellow.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  Emulation  ;  a  match  for  trial.  [Obs.]    Spenser. 
PAR'A-GON,  v.  t.     [Sp.  paragonar  i  It.  paragonare,  to 

compare,  to  equal  ;  Fr.  parangonner.] 

1.  To  compare  ;  to  parallel. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore  in  R  tablet,  pur- 
posing to  paragon  the  little  one  with  Artesia's  length.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Sidney. 

2.  To  equal.     [Little  used.]  Shak.    ' 
PAR'A-GON,  v.  i.    To  pretend  comparison  or  equality. 

[Little  used.]  Scott. 

PAR'A-GRAM,  n.     [Gr.  rrnpaypappa.] 

A  plav  upon  words,  or  a  pun.  Mdison. 

PAR-A-G'RAM'MA-TIST,  n.     A  punster.     Addison. 

PAR'A-GRAPH,  n.  [It.  paragrafo  ;  Fr.  paragraphe ; 
Gr.  rrapnypa<bri,  a  marginal  note;  n-a/m;  pa  /.<u,  to 
write  near  or  beyond  the  text;  Trap  a,  beyond,  and 
ypab'-',  to  write.] 

A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse  or  writing  ;  any 
portion  or  section  of  a  writing  or  chapter  which  re- 
lates to  a  particular  point,  whether  consisting  of  one 
sentence  or  many  sentences.  A  paragraph  is  some- 
times marked  thus,  IT.  But  more  generally,  a  para- 
graph is  distinguished  only  by  a  break  in  the  compo- 
sition or  lines. 

PAR'A-GRAPH,  v.  t.    To  form  or  write  paragraphs. 

PAR'A-GRAPH-JSD,  (par'a-graft,)  pp.  Formed  or 
written  in  paragraphs. 

PAR-A-GRAPH'IG,         )  a.   Consisting  of  paragraphs 

PAR-A-GRAPH'I€-AL,  j  or  short  divisions  with 
breaks. 

PAR-A-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  paragraphs; 
with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions. 

PAR-A-LEIP'SIS,  j  n.      [Gr.   7rapaJWit//tc,    omission; 

PAR-A-LIP'SIS,  j  trapa,  beyond  or  by,  and  Atum), 
to  leave.] 
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In  rhetoric,  a  pretended  or  apparent  omission  ;  a 
figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  pass  by  what 
at  the  same  time  he  really  mentions.  Encyc. 

PAR-A-LI-POM'E-NA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  jrapaAtiirtd,  to 
omit  ;  Trapa,  beyond,  and  Xtirrw,  to  leave.] 

Things  omitted  ;  a  supplement  containing  things 
omitted  in  the  preceding  work.    The  books  of  Chron- 
icles are   so  called.  Brande. 
PAR-AL-LAC'TIC,          )  a.     [See    Paraixai.]     Per- 
PAR-AL-LAC'Tie-AL,  (     taining  to  the  parallax  of  a 

heavenly  body. 
PAR'AL-LAX,  n.  [Gr.  rrapaWa^t;,  from  7rap<iAAatro-M, 
to  vary,  to  decline  or  wander,  Trapa,  beyond,  and 
aXXaaaoj,  to  change.] 

In  astronomy,  the  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  from  different 
points. 

Diurnal  parallax :  the  difference  between  the  place 
of  a  celestial  body,  as  seen  from  the  surface,  and 
from  the  center  of  the  earth,  at  the  same  instant. 

Annual  parallax -,  the  change  of  place  in  a  heavenly 
body,  in  consequence  of  being  viewed  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Olmsted. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  a.  [Gr.  TrapaWnXnc  ;  trapa,  against  or 
opposite,  and  aXX'iXoin,  one  the  other.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied  to  lines  or  surfaces 
extended  in  the  same  direction,  and  i*  all  parts 
equally  distant.  One  surface  or  line  is  parallel  to 
another,  when  the  surfaces  or  lines  are  at  an  equal 
distance  throughout  the  whole  length. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  tendency;  run- 
ning in  accordance  with  something. 

When  honor  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  coun- 
try, it  can  not  be  too  much  cherished.  Addison. 

3.  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many  partic- 
ulars ;  like  ;  similar  ;  equal  in  all  essential  parts  ; 
as,  a  parallel  case  ;  a  parallel  passage  in  the  evangel- 
ists. Watts. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  n.  *  A  line  which, throughout  its  whole 
extent,  is  equidistant  from  another  line  ;  as,  parallels 
of  latitude. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  desijrn, 

Sure  lis  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  t  Pope. 

2.  A  line  on  the  globe  making  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another  line. 

Garth. 

4.  Conformity  continued  through  many  particulars 
or  in  all  essential  points ;  resemblance  ;  likeness. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Sunft. 

5.  Comparison  made  ;  as,  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween two  characters.  Addison. 

6.  Any  thing  equal  to  or  resembling  another  in  all 
essential  particulars. 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  paralUl.  Pope. 

PAR'AL-LEL,  v.  t.  To  place  so  as  to  keep  the  same 
direction,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  something 
else.  Brown. 

2.  To  level  ;  to  equal.  Fell.     Shak. 

3.  To  correspond  to.  Burnet. 

4.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  resemble  in  all  essential 
points.  Dryden. 

5.  To  compare.  Locke. 
PAR'AL-LEL-A-HLE,   o.       That    may  be    equaled. 

[Not  much  used.]  Hall. 

PAR'AL-LEL-£D,  pp.   Leveled;  equaled;  compared. 
PAR'AL-LEL-ISM,  71.     State  of  being  parallel.   More. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  equality  of  state  ;  comparison. 
PAR'AL-LEL-LY,  adv.     In  a  parallel  manner;  with 

parallelism.  Scott. 

PAR-AL-LEL'O-GRAM,    n.  *  [Gr.   TrapaXXnXos   and 

ypuupa.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  right-lined  quadrilateral  figure, 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  consequently 
equal.  Barlow. 

2.  In  common  use,  this  word  is  applied  to  quadrilat- 
eral figures  of  more  length  than  breadth,  and  this  is  its 
sense  in  the  passage  cited  by  Johnson  from  Brown. 

Parallelogram  of  forces  ,■  a  phrase  denoting  the 
composition  of  forces,  or  the  finding  of  a  single  force 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces 
when  acting  in  given  directions.  HeberL 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'IC,         la.    Having  the  piop- 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'IC-AL,  \  erties  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PI'PED,  n.  *  [parallel  and  Gr.  erri, 
on,  and  rrci  n>,  a  pliin.] 

In  geometry,  a  regular  solid  comprehended  under 
six  parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of  which  are 
similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each  other ;  or  it  is  a 
prism  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram.  It  is  always 
triple  to  a  pyramid  of  the  same  base  and  hight.  Or 
a  parallelopiped  is  asolid  figure  bounded  by  six  faces, 
parallel  to  each  other,  two  and  two.  Barlow.    P.  Cyc. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PIP'ED-ON,  n.  A  parallelopiped, 
which  see.  Hutton. 

PA-RAL'O-GISM,  n.  [Gr.  TrapaXoytrypoc  ;  rropu,  be- 
yond, and  Xoyiopoi,  reasoning ;  Af  j-oc,  discourse, 
reason.] 

In  logic,  a  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point  of 
form  ;  i.  e.,  in  which  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
premises  which  do  not  logically  warrant  it.    Brande. 

PA-RAL'O-GIZE,  v.  i.     To  reason  falsely.  Ash. 


PA-RAL'O-GY,  n.   False  reasoning.    [Supra.]   Brown 

PA-RAL'Y-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  rraoaXvo-is,  from  s-apaAtxo,  to 
loosen,  dissolve,  or  weaken  ;  rrapa  and  Auto.] 

An  abolition  of  function,  whether  of  intellect, 
special  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  common  sensa- 
tion, or  sympathetic  motion. 

PAR-A-LY'T'ie,  )  .  ~    ,    .      ...       , 

PAR-A-LYT'I€-AL,  j  °"     Affec,ed  ™th  Palsy- 
2.  Inclined  or  tending  to  palsy. 

PAR-A-LYT'I€,  n.    A  person  affected  with  palsy.  Hail. 

PAR'A-L"?ZE,  v.  t.     [Gr.  TrapaAuoj,  Trapu/Wif.] 
To  affect  with  palsy. 

PAR'A-LYZ-M),  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  palsy. 

PAR'A-LYZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Palsying;  destroying 
function. 

PA-RAM'E-TER,n.     [from  Gr.  rrapapcrpci.'.] 

1.  In  conic  sections,  a  third  proportional  to  any  di- 
ameter and  its  conjugate.  In  the  parabola,  a  third 
proportional  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate.  The 
parameter  is  sometimes  called  the  latus  rectum. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  in  geometry,  a  constant  quan- 
tity which  enters  into  t.ie  equation  of  a  curve. 

Brande. 
?AR'A-MOr.TNT,a.     [Norm,  peramont ;  per  and  mount, 
a.mon*  or  montir,  to  ascend.] 

1.  Superior  to  all  others  ;  possessing  the  highest 
title  or  jurisdiction  ;  as,  lord  paramount,  the  chief 
.ord  of  the  fee,  or  of  lands,  tenements,  and  heredit- 
aments. In  England,  the  king  is  lord  paramount,  of 
whom  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be 
held.  But  in  some  cases  the  lord  of  several  manors 
is  called  the  lord  paramount.  Blachstone. 

2.  Eminent ;  of  the  highest  order.  Bacon. 

3.  Superior  to  all  others  ;  as,  private  interest  is 
usually  paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

PAR'A-MOUNT,  n.  The  chief;  the  highest  in  rank 
or  order.  Milton. 

PAR'A-MOUR,  n.  [Fr.  par,  L.  per,  and  amour ;  Norm. 
paraimer,  to  love  affectionately.] 

1.  A  lever;  a  wooer.  Milton. 

2.  A  mistress.  Shak. 
PAR-A-NAPH'THA-LINE,  (-lin,)  n,    [Gr.  Trapa  and 

naphthaline.] 

A  substance  closely  resembling  naphthaline,  and 

apparently  a  mixture  of  paraffine  and  naphthaline. 
PA-RAN'THINE.     [See  Soapolite.]  [Brande. 

PAR'A-NYMPH,  n.     [Gr.    rrapa,   by,   and    vvutpr,,  a 

bride  or  spouse.] 

1.  A  brideman ;  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  countenances  and  supports  another. 

Taylor. 
PAR'A-PEGM,  (par'a-pem,J  n.     [Gr.  rrapa-rrrp)  uu.l 

A  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws 
and  proclamations  were  anciently  engraved  ;  also,  a 
table  set  in  a  public  place,  containing  an  account  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons, 
&x.  Phillips. 

PAR'A-PET,  7t.  [Fr.  Sp.  parapeto ;  It.  parapetlo ; 
para,  for,  and  petto,  breast,  L.  pectus.] 

In  fortification,  literally,  a  wall  or  rampart  to  the 
breast,  or  breast  high  ;  but  in  practice,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  covering  soldiers  from 
an  enemy's  shot. 

2.  In  common  language,  a  breast-wall,  raised  on  the 

edge  of  a  bridge,  quay,  &c,  to  prevent  people  from 

falling  over.  Brande. 

PAR'APH,  (par'af,)  7t.    [Gr.  irnpa  and  arrroj,  to  touch.] 

The  figure  or  flourish   made  by  a  pen   under  one's 

signature,  formerly  used  to  provide  against  forgery. 

PAR-A-PHER'NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 

parapherna  ;  as,  paraphernal  property.  Kent. 

PAR-A-PHER-NA'L1-A,  j   n.    pi.      [Gr.    Trapuifitpva  ; 
PAR-A-PHER'NA,  j      7mpn,  beyond,  and  ibcpvn, 

dower.] 

1.  The  articles  which  a  wife  brings  with  her  at 
her  marriage,  or  which  she  possesses  beyond  her 
dower  or  jointure,  and  which  remain  at  her  disposal 
after  her  husband's  death.  Such  are  her  apparel 
and  her  ornaments,  over  which  the  executors  have 
no  control,  unless  when  the  assets  are  insufficient  to 
pay  the  debts.  Blackstone. 

Hence, 

2.  Appendages  ;  ornaments  ;  trappings. 
PAR-A-PH1-M5'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  7rap«0tuw?ic.] 

A  disease  when  the  prepuce    can  not  be  drawn 
over  the  glans. 
PAP.-A-PH6'NI-A,  7i.     [Gr.  trapa  and  (/icon).] 

An  alteration  of  voice. 
PAR'A-PHRASE,   it.      [Gr.    rrapatppa<ns i    rrapa,  be- 
yond, and  Sopanic,  phrase.] 

An  explanation  of  some  text  or  passage  in  a  book, 
in  a  more  clear  and  ample  manner  than  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  Such  as  the  paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Erasmus. 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the  author's  words 
are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense.  Dryden. 

FAR'A-PHRASE,  v.  t.  To  explain,  interpret,  or 
translate  with  latitude  ;  to  unfold  the  sense  of  an 
author  with  more  clearness  and  particularity  than  it 
is  expressed  in  his  own  words. 

PAR'A-PHRASE.  ti.  i.  To  interpret  or  explain  amply; 
to  make  a  paraphrase.  Fetton. 
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PAR'A-PHRaS-£D,  pp.    Amply  explained  or  trans- 

■     lated. 

PAR'A-PHRAS-ING,  ppr.  Explaining  or  translating 
amply  and  freely. 

PAR'A-PHRAST,  n.     [Gr.  Trapathparns-'] 

One  that  paraphrases  ;  one  that  explains  or  trans- 
lates in  words  more  ample  and  clear  than  the  words 
of  the  author.  Hooker. 

PAR -A-PHRAST'ie,         >  a.    Free,  clear,  and  ample 

PAR-A-PHRAST'IG-AL,  j  in  explanation  ;  explain- 
ing or  translating  in  words  more  clear  and  ample 
than  those  of  the  author  ;  not  verbal  or  literal. 

PAR-A-PHRAST'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  oaraphrastic 
manner.  Howell. 

PAR-A-PHRE-NT'TIS,  n.     [Gr.   irapa  and   tppeviric, 
delirium.] 
An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.      Arbuthnot. 

PAR-A-PLe'GI-A,  )  n.      [Gr.    wapa,    beyond,    and 

PAR'A-PLE-GY,  j  TtXnyn,  stroke;  7rAi7o-o-uj,  to 
smite.] 

That  kind  of  palsy  which  affects  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Good. 

PAR-A-aUET',  (par-a-ket',)     )  n.   A  small  species  of 

PAR-A-aU'1'TO,  (par-a-kE'to,)  ,  parrot.  [See  Parka- 
keet.1  Shak. 

PAR'A-SANG,  n.  A  Persian  measure  of  length, 
which  Herodotus  states  to  be  thirty  stadia,  nearly 
four  English  miles ;  but  in  different  times  and  places, 
it  has  been  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  stadia. 

Herod.  JDuterp.     P.  Cyc. 

PAR-A-SCENE',         )         r„  ,  , 

PAR-A-SCe'NI-UM,  j  "•     [Qr-  ™l>a  and  <"">"'>•] 

Among  the  Romans,  an  apartment  in  the  back  part 
of  a  theater,  used  by  the  actors  for  robing  and  unrob- 
ing themselves.  Elmes. 

PAR-A-SCEU-AS'Tie,  (-su-as'tik,)  a.    Preparatory. 

PA-RA-SCE'VE,  n.     [Gr.  irapacltevr},  preparation.] 
Preparation ;  the  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

Chalmers. 

PAR-A-SE-Le'NE,  n.;  pi.  Paraselenje.  [Gr.  napa, 
about  or  near,  and  onXnvn,  the  moon.] 

A  mock  moon  ;  a  luminous  ring  or  circle  encom- 
passing the  moon,  in  which  sometimes  are  other 
bright  spots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  moon. 

Encyc. 

PAR'A-SITE,  n.  [Fr.  parasite;  It.  parassito ;  Sp. 
parasilo  ;  L.  parasita ;  from  Gr.  irapaaiTosi  napa,  by, 
and  (Tiros,  corn.] 

1.  Literally,  one  who  dines  with  others.  In  Greece, 
the  term  was  first  applied  to  one  whose  office  was  to 
gather  of  the  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for  public 
sacrifices.  It  had  afterward  the  modern  senses. 
The  public  storehouse  in  which  this  corn  was  depos- 
ited was  ca'Ilc  i  i'.:i7op.  The  parasites  also  super- 
intended the  sacrifices.  Potter's  Antiq. 

2.  In  modern  -usage,  a  trencher  friend  ;  one  that 
frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  earns  his  wel- 
come by  flattery  ;  a  hanger  on  ;  a  fawning  flatterer. 

Milton.     Dmjden. 

3.  In  botany,  a  plant  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing nutriment  for  itself,  or  of  elaborating  crude  sap 
into  proper  sap,  but  obtaining  nourishment  immedi- 
ately from  other  plants  to  which  it  attaches  itself, 
and  whose  juices  it  absorbs.  A  parasite  is  different 
from  an  epiphyte,  —  which  see. 

4.  In  entomology,  parasites  are  insects  which,  in 
s»me  stage  of  their  existence,  eat  the  bodies  or  the 
eggs  of  other  insects,  and  frequently  destroy  them. 

5.  In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  animals  which 
live  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  lice,  &c,  and 
also  as  a  parasitic  animal,  to  those  birds  which  seize 
on  the  nests  of  other  birds  for  their  habitation. 

PAR-A-SIT'IG,         j  a.    Flattering  ;  wheedling  ;fawn- 
PAR-A-SIT'IC-AL,  (      ing  for  bread  or  favors. 

2.  Growing  as  a  parasite  grows. 

3.  Living  on  some  other  body  ;  as,  a  parasitic  ani- 
mal. 

PAR-A-SIT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  flattering  or  wheed- 
ling manner  ;  by  dependence  on  another. 

PAR'A-SIT-ISM,  n.  The  behavior  or  manners  of  a 
parasite.  Milton. 

PAR'A-SOL,  n.  [Fr.  Sp. ;  It.  parasole;  Gr.  napa, 
against,  or  It.  parare,  to  parry,  and  L.  sol,  Fr.  soleil, 
It.  sole,  the  sun.] 

A  small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  to  defend  them- 
selves from  rain,  or  their  faces  from  the  sun's  rays. 

PAR-A-SOL-ETTE',   n       A  small    parasol    or  sun- 

PAR-A-SY-NEX'IS,  n.    [Gr.l     An  unlawful  meeting. 

PAR-A-TAX'IS,  ?i.  [Gr.]  The  opposite  of  Svntax  ; 
the  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one  after  another, 
without  connection  or  dependence.  Brande. 

PA-RATH'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  xauaSeo-is  ;  rrupa  and 
Swtc.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  placing  of  two  or  more  nouns  in 
the  same  case  or  in  apposition.  Jones. 

2.  A  parenthetical  notice,  printed  thus  [  ]. 
PA-RAT'O  MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  irapa,  about,  and  Tspvu, 

to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  faces  of  cleavage  of  an 
indeterminate  number.  Shepard. 

PAR-A-VAIL',  a.     [Norm,  par,  by,  and  availe,  profit.] 

In  feudal  law,  the  tenant  pararail,  is  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a  mean  or  mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  a  tenant  in  capite,  who  holds  imme- 
diately of  the  king.  Blackstone. 

PAR'A-VAUNT   I  a^""     fFr"  par  and  avant'  Def°re-] 
In  front ;  publicly.     [Not  English,  nor  used.] 

Spenser. 
FAR'BOIL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  parbouillir.    Btmillir  is  to  boil, 
and  in  Arm.  porbollen  is  a  pustule  or  little  push.] 

1.  To  boil  in  part ;  to  boil  in  a  moderate  degree. 

2.  To  cause  little  vesicles  on  the  skin  by  mean*  of 
heat ;  as,  parboiled  wretches,  Donne. 

PAR'BOlL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Boiled  moderately  or  in 
part. 

PAR'BREAK,  v.  i.  oru.  t.  [See  Break.]  To  vomit. 
[Obs.]  Skelton. 

PAR'BREaK,  n.     Vomit.     [Ok.]  Spenser. 

PAR'BUCK-LE,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  purchase  formed 
of  a  single  rope  around  any  weighty  body,  as  a  spar 
or  cask,  by  which  it  is  lowered  or  hoisted.  As  a 
verb,  to  hoist  or  lower  by  means  of  a  parbuckle. 

Totten. 

PAR'CEL,  n.  [Fr.  parcelle,  contracted  probably  from 
L.  narticula,  particle,  from  pars,  part.] 

1.  A  part ;  a  portion  of  any  thing  taken  separately. 
The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of  the  white  of  an 

egg.  Arbudtnol. 

2.  A  quantity  ;  any  mass.  JVewton. 

3.  A  part  belonging  to  a  whole  ;  as,  in  law,  one 
piece  of  ground  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  greater  piece. 

4.  A  small  bundle  or  package  of  goods. 

5.  A  number  of  persons,  in  contempt.  Shak. 

6.  A  number  or  quantity,  in  contempt;  as,  a  parcel 
of  fair  words.  L'Estrangc. 

PAR'CEL,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  parts  or  portions  ;  as, 
to  parcel  an  estate  among  heirs. 

These  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power.        Dryden. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass.     [Little  used.]   Shak. 
To  parcel  a  rope,  in  seamen's  language,  to  wind 
tightly  around  it  strips  of  tarred  canvas.        Totten. 

PAR'CEL,  a.  Part  or  half;  as,  a  parcel  bawd,  a 
parcel  poet. 

PAR'CEL-£D,  pp.    Divided  into  portions. 

PAR'CEL-ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  portions. 

PAR'CEL-ING,  n.  Among  seamen,  long,  narrow  slips 
of  canvas  daubed  with  tar  and  hound  about  a  rope 
like  a  bandage,  before  it  is  sewed.  It  is  used  also  to 
raise  a  mouse  on  the  stays,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAR'CE-NA-RY,  n.     [Norm,  parcenicr.] 

Co-heirship;  the  holding  or  occupation  of  lands  of 
inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons.  It  differs  from 
joint-tenancy,  which  is  created  by  deed  or  devise; 
whereas  parcenary,  or  co-parcenary,  is  created  by  the 
descent  of  lands  from  an  ancestor.  Blackstone. 

PAR'CE-NER,  n.  [Scot,  parsencre;  Norm,  parcon- 
nier ;  from  part,  L.  pars.] 

Parcener,  or  co-parcener,  is  a  co-heir,  or  one  who 
holds  lands  by  descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common 
with  another,  or  with  others  ;  as  when  land  descends 
to  a  man's  daughters,  sisters,  aunts,  cousins,  or  their 
representatives.  In  this  case,  all  the  heirs  inherit  as 
parceners  or  co-heirs.  Blaclcstone. 

PARCH,  v.  t.  [I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 
received  this  word.  It  corresponds  in  elements  with 
the  Italian  bruciare,  to  burn  or  roast.  Ciu.  L.pcraresco.] 

1.  To  burn  the  surface  of  a  thing;  to  scorch  ;  as, 
to  parch  the  skin  ;  to  parch  corn. 

2.  To  dry  to  extremity ;  as,  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  parches  the  ground  ;  the  mouth  is  parched  with 
thirst.  Milton.     Dryden. 

PARCH,  v.i.     To  be  scorched  or  superficially  burnt; 
as,  corn  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley.     Mortimer. 
2.  To  become  very  dry. 

PARCH'£D,  (parent,)  pp.  or  a.  Scorched  ;  dried  to 
extremity. 

PARCH'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  scorched  or 
dried  to  extremity. 

PARCH'ING,  ppr.     Scorching  ;  drying  to  extremity. 
2.  a.    Having  the  quality  of  burning  or  drying;  as, 
the  parchinir  heat  of  African  sands. 

PARCHTNG-LY,  ado.     Scorchingly. 

PARCH'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  parchernin ;  It.  pargamenn  ; 
Sp.  pargamino  ;  Arm.  parich  or  parichemiu  ;  D.  parke- 
ment;  G.  pcrgament ;  L.  pergamena ;  supposed  to 
be  from  Pergamns,  to  whose  king  Eumenes  the 
invention  has  been  ascribed.  This  is  probably  a 
mere  conjecture,  originating  in  a  resemblance  of  or- 
thography ;  such  conjectures  being  very  common. 
In  Spanish,  parche  is  parchment,  and  a  piece  of  linen 
covered  with  ointment  or  plaster.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  first  syllable  is  from  some  root  that  sig- 
nifies to  cleanse,  purify,  or  make  clear,  perhaps  the 
root  of  L.  purgo,  or  the  Oriental  f>"0  or  Jns.  (See 
Membrane.)  See  Class  Br,  No.  9,  and  Class  Brg, 
No.  4,  5.] 

The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  goat  dressed  or  prepared 
and  rendered  fit  for  writing  on.  This  is  done  by  sep- 
arating all  the  flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with 
pumice-stone,  and  reducing  its  thickness  with  a  sharp 
instrument.  Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of  lambs, 
kids,  or  very  young  calves.  Ure. 

PARCH'MENT-MAK'ER,  n.  One  who  dresses  skins 
for  parchment. 

PAR'CI-TY,  7t.    Sparingness. 


PAR 

PARD,  n.  [L.  pardus  ;  Gr.  irapXoc;  Syr.  lurdona.  The 
word  signifies  spotted,  from  TO,  to  hail,  properly,  to 
scatter  or  sprinkle,  as  with  hail.] 

The  leopard  ;  or,  in  poetry,  any  spotted  beast.  In- 
stead of  pard,  we  generally  use  Leopard,  the  lion- 
paid.     Pardale,  from  the  Latin  partialis,  is  not  used. 

PAR'DON,  (par'dn,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  pardonner ;  It.  perdo- 
nare  ;  Sp.  perdonar  ;  Port,  pcrdoar ;  L.  per  and  dono, 
to  give  ;  per  having  the  sense  of  the  English  for  in 
forgive,  and  re  in  L.  rcmitto,  properly,  to  give  back  or 
away.J 

1.  To  forgive;  to  remit;  as  an  offense  or  crime. 
Guilt  implies  p  being  bound  or  subjected  to  censure, 
penalty,  or  punishment.  To  pardon  is  to  gice  up 
this  obligation,  and  release  the  offender.  We  apply 
the  word  to  the  crime  or  to  the  person.  We  pardon 
an  offense,  when  we  remove  it  from  the  offender  and 
consider  him  as  not  guilty  ;  we  pardon  the  offender, 
when  we  release  or  absolve  him  from  his  liability  to 
suffer  punishment. 

I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin.  —  1  Sam.  it. 

2.  To  remit,  as  a  penalty. 

1  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Shak. 

3.  To  excuse,  as  for  a  fault.  Dryden. 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  phrase  used  when  one  asks  for 
excuse,  or  makes  an  apology,  and  it  is  often  used  in 
this  sense,  when  a  person  means  civilly  to  deny  or 
contradict  what  another  affirms. 

PAR'DON,  7i.  t  Forgiveness  ;  the  release  of  an  offense, 
or  of  the  obligation  of  the  offender  to  suffer  a  penal- 
ty, or  to  bear  the  displeasure  of  the  offended  party. 
We  seek  the  pardon  of  sins,  transgressions,  and  of 
fenses. 

2.  Remission  of  a  penalty.  An  amnesty  is  a  gen- 
eral pardon. 

3.  Forgiveness  received.  South. 
PAR'DON-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  pardoned  ;  applied 

to  persons.     The  offender  is  pardonable. 

2.  Venial ;  excusable  ;  that  may  be  forgiven,  over- 
looked, or  passed  by  ;  applied  to  things  ;  as,  a  pardon- 
able offense. 

PAR'DON-A-BLE-NESS,  77.  The  quality  of  being 
pardonable  ;  venialness  ;  susceptibility  of  forgive- 
ness ;  as,  the  pardonablcness  of  sin.  Hall. 

PAR'DON-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  admitting  of 
pardon  ;  venially  ;  excusably.  Dryden. 

PAR'DON-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Forgiven;  excused. 

PAR'DON-ER,  n.     One  that   forgives;   one    that  ab- 
solves an  offender. 
2.  One  that  sells  the  pope's  indulgences.      Cornell. 

PAR'DON-ING,  ppr.  Forgiving;  remitting  an  offense 
or  crime  ;  absolving  from  punishment. 

PAR'DON-LNG,  a.     Disposed   to   pardon;    forgiving; 
as,  a  pardoning  God. 
2.  That  has  the  right  or  power  to  pardon. 

I  feel  the  utmost  anxiety,  when  ihe  pardoning  power  is  appealed 
to,  on  such  occasions.  Clinton. 

PARE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  parer;  Arm.  para,  to  dress,  to  trim, 
to  parry  or  ward  off,  to  stop  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  parar,  to 
parry.  *o  stop,  to  prepare;  Port,  aparar,  to  pare,  and 
to  parry  ;  L.  paro  ;  W.  par,  a  state  of  readiness,  also 
a  pair ;  para,  to  continue,  to  persevere,  to  last,  to  en- 
dure ;  Fr.  parer  des  cuirs,  to  dress  or  curry  leather  ; 
parer  le  pied  d'un  cheval,  to  pare  a  horse's   foot  or 

hoof;    Pers.  ,*,iXj  >J  poridan,  to  pare  or  cut  off; 

"    "<■'•'  S-- 

(qu.  Gr.  rr>;/joc,  lame  ;  nripoay,  to  mutilate  ;)  Ar.   1  »j 

to  he  free,  to  free,  liberate,  or  absolve,  to  dismiss,  to 
remit,  to  create  ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Sam.  N"0,  to  cre- 
ate ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  id.,  to  cut  oil'.  The  primary  sense 
is  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  hence,  to  drive  off,  to  separate, 
to  stop  by  setting  or  repelling,  as  in  parry,  or  to  drive 
off  or  out,  as  in  separating  or  producing.  In  Portu- 
guese and  Welsh,  it  has  the  sense  of  stretching,  ex- 
tending, and  the  Welsh  unites  par,  equal,  a  pair, 
with  the  root  of  this  word  ;  par,  a  pair,  what  is  con- 
tinued to  or  contiguous.  See  113  and  K13,  Class 
Br,  No.  6,7,8,  10.] 

1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  superficial  substance  or  ex- 
tremities of  a  thing  ;  to  shave  off  with  a  sharp  in 
strmnent ;  as,  to  pare  an  apple  or  an  orange  ;  to  pare 
the  nails  ;  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof;  to  jiare  land  in  ag- 
riculture. 

2.  To  diminish  by  little  and  little. 

The  king;  began  to;xi7-e  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.     Bacon. 

When  pare  is  followed  by  the  thing  diminished, 
the  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  ;  as,  to  pare  the 
nails.  When  the  thing  separated  is  the  object,  pare 
is  followed  by  off  or  uieny  ;  as,  to  pare  off  the  rind  ol 
fruit ;  to  pare  aioay  redundances. 
PaR'.ED,  pp   or  a.     Freed  from  any  thing  superfluous 

on  the  surface  or  at  the  extremities. 
PAR-E-GOR'I€,    a.     [Gr.    wap>iy  opiKoc,    from    irnpii 
yopeto,  to  mitigate.] 

Mitigating;  assuaging  pain  ;  as,  paregoric  elixir 
PAR-E-GOR'IG,  7t.    A  medicine  that  mitigates  pain  ; 
an  anodyne.  Encyc. 

Paregoric,  or  paregoric  elixir,  a  camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium  tinctured  with  aromatics. 
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PA-REL'CON,  re.     [Gr.  KapeXieu,  to  draw  out.] 

In  grammar,  the  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle 
to  the  end  of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 
PA-REM'BO-LE,  re.     [Gr.  waptppoXri,  insertion.] 

[n  rhetoric,  the  insertion  of  something  relating  to 
the  subject  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  with  which  it 
does  not  grammatically  cohere.  It  differs  from  the 
parenthesis  only  in  this  :  the  parembole  relates  to  the 
subject,  the  parentlicsis  is  foreign  from  it. 

Encyc.     Vossius. 
PA-REN'CHY-MA,  (pa-ren'ke-ma,)  re.      [Gr.    trapsy- 
Xi»/"i,  from  trapeyxvm,  to  suffuse.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  solid  and  interior  part  of  the 
viscera,  or  the  substance  contained  in  the  interstices 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera ;  a  spongy 
substance.  Coxe.    P.  Cyc. 

Parenchyma  is  the  substance  or  basis  of  the  glands. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  botany,  the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants.      Encyc. 
PAR-EN-CHYM' A-TA,  re.  pi.     The  order  of  Entozoa, 

comprising  those  species  in  which  the  body  is  rilled 
with  a  cellular  substance,  or  even  with  a  continuous 
parenchyma,  the  only  alimentary  organ  it  contains 
being  ramified  canals,  which  distribute  nourishment 
to  its  different  points,  and  which,  in  most  of  them, 
originate  from  suckers  visible  externally. 

PAR-EN-CHYM'A-TOUS,  la.     [See  the  noun.]    Per- 

PA-REN'eHY-MOUS,  j     taining  to  parenchyma  ; 

spongy  ;  soft ;  porous.  Grew.     Chcyne. 

PA-REN'E-SIS,  re.  [Gr.  napatvco-is  ;  npaiKu,  to  ex- 
hort.] 

Persuasion  ;  exhortation.     [Little,  used.]         Diet. 

PAR-E-NET'IG,  (  a.     Hortatory  ;  encouraging. 

PAR-E-NET'IC-AL,  j  Potter. 

PaR'ENT,  re.  [L.  parens,  from  pario,  to  produce  or 
bringforth.  The  regular  participle  of  pario  is  paricits, 
and  parens  is  the  regular  participle  of  pareo,  to  ap- 
pear. But  both  verbs  probably  belong  to  one  fami- 
ly ;  Eth.  4Xl  fari  or  feri,  to  bear:  Class  Br,  No. 
35  i  Heh.  ms  farah,  id.  No.  33.] 

1.  A  father  or  mother  :  he  or  she  that  produces 
young.  The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are 
to  maintain,  protect,  and  educate  them. 

When  parents  are  wanting  in  authority,  children  are  wanting  in 
duty.  .  Ames. 

2.  That  which  produces;  cause;  source.  Idle- 
ness is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Regular  Industry  is  the  parent  of  sobriety.  Channing. 

The  pronunciation  pay'rent  is  erroneous. 
PAR'ENT-AGE,  n.     [Ft.]     Extraction  ;  birth  ;  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents ;  as,  a  man 
of  mean  parentage;  a  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 

Skah. 
PA-RENT'AL,  a.     [It.  parenudc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  parents ;  as,  parental  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Becoming  parents ;  tender  ;  affectionate ;  as, 
parental  care  or  solicitude. 

PA-RENT'AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  tender  or  parental  man- 
ner. 
PAR-ENT-.VTION,  re.     [from  L.  parento.] 

Something  done  or  said  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

Potter.     Johnson. 
PA-REN'THE-SIS,   re.     [Gr.   napcvSectc ;    irapj.  and 
£1/7-  ?nu t,  to  insert.] 

A  sentence,  or  certain  words  inserted  in  a  sentence, 
which  interrupt  the  sense  or  natural  connection  of 
word*,  but  serve  to  explain  or  qualify  the  sense  of 
the  principal  sentence.  The  parenthesis  is  usually 
included  in  hooks  or  curved  lines,  thus  (  ). 

These  olficera,  whom  they  still  call  bishops,  are  to  be  elected  to  a 
provision  comparatively  mean,  through  the  same  arts,  (that 
is,  eleetionccrmg  arts.)  by  men  of  all  religious  tenets  that 
are  known  or  can  be  invented.  Burke. 

Do  not  sutler  every  occasional  thought  to  carry  you  away  into  a 
long  parenthesis.  Watts. 

PAR-EN-THET'IG,  la.     Pertaining   to   a   paren- 

PAR-EN-THET'IC-AL,  j      thesis;  expressed  in  a  pa- 
renthesis. Hales. 
2.   Using  parentheses.     ' 
PAR-EN-THET'IC-AL-LY,   adv.     In  the  manner  or 

firm  of  a  parenthesis  ;  by  parenthesis.       Campbell. 
PA-RENT'I-Cf  DE,  re.     [L.  parens  and  catdo.] 

One  who  kills  a  parent.  Bailey. 

PaR'ENT-LESS,  a.    Deprived  of  parents. 
PAR'ER,  n.     [from  pare.]    He  or  that  which  pares  ;  an 

instrument  for  paring.  Tasser. 

PAR'ER-GY,    n.      [Gr.    rropa,    beyond,    and    tpyov, 

work.] 

Something  unimportant,  or  done  by  the  by.     [Jfot 

used.  ]  Brown. 

PAR'GAS-TTE,  n.    [from  the  Isle  Pargas,  in  Finland.] 
A  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  bluish  green,  in  rounded 

grains,  having  much  luster.    It  is  a  variety  of  horn- 

bl.'iide. 
PKR'GET,  re.     [Sp.  parche,  a  plaster;    emparehar,   to 

plaster.    Q.u.] 

1.  Gypsum  or  plaster  stone.     [  Obs.]  Encyc. 

2.  Plaster  laid  i  n  roofs  or  walls.  [Obs."1   Spenser. 

3.  Paint.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

4.  In  present  architectural  usage,  parget  denotes  the 
rough  plaster  used  for  lining  chimney  (lues. 

Gwilt.     Brande. 


PAR 

PAR'GET,  v.  t.     To  plaster  walls. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  cover  with  paint.  B.  Jonsoru 

PaR'GET-ED,;>».     Plastered;  stuccoed. 

PAR'GET-ER,  re.     A  plasterer. 

PAR'GET-ING,  ppr.  Plastering;  as  a  noun,  plaster 
or  stucco. 

PAR-HkL'ION,  (piir-hel'yun,)  re. ;  pi.  Parhelia.  [Gr. 
nupa,  near,  and  ijAtoc,  the  sun.] 

A  mock  sun  or  meteor,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
bright  light  near  the  sun  ;  sometimes  tinged  with 
cClors  like  the  rainbow,  with  a  luminous  train. 

P5'RI-AH,  re.  The  name  of  the  lowest  class  of  people 
in  Hindoostan,  who  have,  properly  speaking,  no  caste; 
*~n  outcast. 

PA-RI'AL,  1  re.    Three  of  a  sort  in  certain  games 

PaIR'-ROY'AL,  j      of  cards.  Butler. 

PA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Paros,  an  isle  in  the  Ege- 
an  Sea  ;  as,  Parian  marble. 

Parian  chronicle  ;  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
engraven  on  marble  in  capital  letters  in  the  Isle  of 
Paros.  It  contained  a  chronological  account  of 
events  from  Cecrops,  1382  years  before  Christ,  to  the 
archonship  of  Diognetus,  2G4  years  before  Christ; 
but  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  is  lost.  This 
marble  was  procured  from  Asia  Minor  in  1627,  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  and,  being  broken,  the  pieces 
are  called  Arundelian  marbles.  They  are  now  depos- 
ited in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  antiquity  of 
the  inscription  has  been  disputed. 

P.  Cyc.     Edin.  Encyc. 

PA-RT'E-TAL,  a.  [from  L.  paries,  a  wall,  properly  a 
partition  wall,  from  the  root  of  part  or  pare.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

2.  The  parietal  bones  form  the  sides  and  upper  part 
of  the  skull.  They  are  so  called  because  they  defend 
the  brain  like  walls.  Parr. 

3.  In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  any  organ  which 
grows  from  the  inner  lining  or  wall  of  another. 

Lindley. 

PA-RI'E-TA-RY,  re.  [Fr.  parietaire,  from  L.  paries,  a 
wall.] 

A  plant,  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  the  genus 
Parietaria. 

PA-RI'E-TINE,  re.     [L.  paries,  wall.] 

A  piece  of  a  wall.     [Not  used.]  Burton. 

PaR'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  shaving  off  the  extremities 
of  a  thitig. 

PaR'ING,  re.  That  which  is  pared  off;  rind  separated 
from  fruit ;  a  piece  clipped  off.       Mortimer.     Pope. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  off  the  surface  of 
grass  land,  for  tillage. 

PA'Rl  PJIS'SU,     [L.]     With  equal  pace,  or  progress. 

PAR'IS,  re.  A  plant,  herb  Paris  or  true-love,  or  rather 
a  genus  of  plants  of  two  species,  at  least,  if  not 
more. 

PAR'ISH,  re.  [Fr.  paroisse;  It.  parrocchia;  Sp.  parro- 
qu-ia  ;  A  rm.  parres ;  h'.parraiste ;  usually  deduced  from 
the  Low  l,.parochia,  Gr.  napnttaa,  a  dwelling  or  near 
residence  ;  rrapa,  near,  and  oiKf  s,  house  or  otKtai,  to 
dwell ;  or  more  probably  from  the  Greek  naoo\ri,  a 
salary  or  largess,  an  allowance  for  support,  from  rrup£- 
Xoj,  to  afford,  yield,  or  supply,  whence  L.  parocha,  en- 
tertainment given  to  embassadors  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  whence  It.  parrocchii.  If  parish  is  to  be  deduced 
from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  probably  from  the 
latter,  and  parish  is  equivalent  to  benefice  'iving,  as 
prebend,  from  L.  prsbeo.  In  German,  pfarre  signi- 
fies a  benefice  or  parish  ;  pfarrer,  or  pfarrherr,  a  par- 
son, the  lord  of  a  living  or  parish,  and  this  is  evi- 
dently from  the  same  loot  as  parson.  I  know  not 
the  origin  of  pfarre,  but  it  coincides  in  elements  with 
the  W.  pari,  to  graze,  Corn,  peuri,  L.  voro,  Gr.  0opa. 
The  Italian  and  Spanish  words  are  undoubtedly  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  French  paroisse  may 
be  from  the  same  source.] 

1.  The  precinct  or  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  ecclesiastical  society,  or  the  precinct, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  same  church. 

2.  In  some  of  the  American  Slates,  parish  is  an 
ecclesiastical  society  not  bounded  by  territorial  lim- 
its ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  tiwn  belonging  to  one 
church,  though  residing  promiscuously  among  the 
people  belonging  to  another  church,  are  colled  a  par- 
ish. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Connecticut,  the  legal  appellation  of  such  a  society 
is  ecclesiastical  society.  In  Louisiana,  the  State  is 
divided  into  parishes  which  correspond  to  counties. 

Bouvier. 
PAR'ISH,   a.     Belonging  to   a  parish ;    as,   a  parish 
church  ;  parish  records. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  parish  ;  employed  in  the  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  a  parish  ;  as,  a  parish 
priest  Dryden. 

3.  Maintained  by  the  parish  ;  as,  parish  poor.     Gay. 
PAR'ISH  CLERK,  n.     A  layman  who  leads  in  the 

responses  and  otherwise    assists  in  the  Episcopal 
servico. 
PA-RISH'ION-ER,  re.    One  that  belongs  to  a  parish. 

Addison. 
PA-RIS'IAN,  re.    A  native  or  resident  of  Paris. 
PAR-I-SYL-LAB'IC,  la.     [L.  par,  equal,  and  syl- 

PAR-I-SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  (      laba,  syllable.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  word  which  has  the  same 
number  of  syllables  in  all  its  inflections. 


PAR 

PAR'I  TOR,  re.  [for  apparitor.]  A  bean'e  a  rra- 
moner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law.  JJryaen. 

PAR'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pante  :  It.  parted;  from  L.  par, 
equal.     See  Pair  and  Peer.] 

1.  Equality;  as,  parity  of  reason.  South. 

2.  Equality  ;  like  state  or  degree  ;  as,  a  parity  of 
orders  or  persons. 

PARK,  n.  [Sax.  parruc,  pearrac;  Scot  parrok;  W. 
pairc  ;  Fr.  id.  ;  It.  parco  ;  Sp.  parquc ;  Ir.  pairc ;  G. 
and  Sw.  park;  D.  perk.  It  coincides  in  elements 
with  L.  parens,  saving,  and  the  Teutonic  bergen,  to 
keep.] 

1 .  A  large  piece  of  ground  inclosed  for  chase  or  other 
purposes  of  pleasure.  Parks,  in  England,  were  origi- 
nally grants  out  of  forest  lands  with  privileges  which 
lasted  only  while  they  were  kept  inclosed.     Smart. 

2.  An  inclosed  place  in  cities  for  exercise  or 
amusement. 

Park  of  artillery  or  artillery  park  ;  a  place  in  the 
rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  encamping  the  artil- 
lery, which  is  formed  in  lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the 
ammunition  wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pon- 
toons and  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  rope.  The  gunners  and 
malrosses  encamp  on  the  flanks  ;  the  bombardiers, 
pontoon-men,  and  artificers  in  the  rear.  Encyc. 

Also,  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  to  an 
army  or  division  of  troops. 

Park  of  provisions ;  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that  where  the 
bread  wagons  are  stationed. 

PARK,  v.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  park.  SJuik. 

2.  To  bring  together  in  a  park  orcompact  body  ;  as, 
to  park  the  artillery.  Cutler. 

PARK'£D,  (p'arkt,)  pp.     Inclosed  in  a  park. 
2.  Brought  together  in  a  park,  as  artillery. 

PA  RK'ER,  n.     The  keeper  of  a  park. 

PARK'LEAVES,  n.  A  plant,  Hypericum  Androsa- 
nuim,  also  called  Tutsan.  Booth. 

PAR'LANCE,  re.  [Norm.,  from  Fr.  parler,  to  speak  ; 
part,  parlant,  It.  parlantc.] 

Conversation  ;  discourse  ;  talk.  Woodeson. 

PARLE,  (pari)  n.  Conversation  ;  talk  ;  oral  treaty  or 
discussion.     [Not  used.]     [See  Parley.]  Shak. 

PARLE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  parler.]  To  talk  ;  to  converse  ;  to 
discuss  any  thing  orally.  Shak. 

PAR'LEY,  v.  i.  [Fr.  purler,  It.  partare,  Sp.  parlar,  W. 
parliaw,  to  speak  ;  Ir.  bearta,  language,  from  bearadh, 
or  betrim,  to  speak,  to  tell,  relate,  narrate,  to  bear,  to 
carry  ;  Goth,  bairan,  Sax.  baron,  to  bear,  L.  fero,  or 
pario.     So  we  have  report,  from  L.  porta.) 

In  a  general  sense,  to  speak  with  another;  to  dis- 
course ;  but  appropriately,  to  confer  with  on  some 
point  of  mutual  concern  ;  to  discuss  orally  ;  hence, 
to  confer  with  an  enemy  ;  to  treat  with  by  words  ; 
as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  a  cessation  of 
arms,  or  the  subject  of  peace.        Knolles.     Broome. 

PAR'LEY,  re.  Mutual  discourse  or  conversation  ;  dis- 
cussion ;  but  appropriately,  a  conference  with  an 
enemy  in  war. 

We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  stormed  in  vain.  Dryden. 

To  beat  a- parley  ;  in  military  language,  to  beat  a 
drum  or  sound  a  trumpet,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a 
conference  with  the  enemy. 
PAR'LtA-MENT,  (p'ar'le-ment,)  re.  [Fr.  parlement; 
Sp.  It.  and  Port,  parlamento  ;  Arm.  parlamand ;  com- 
posed of  Fr.  parler,  Sp.  parlar,  to  speak,  and  the  Ter- 
mination ment,  as  in  complement,  &.C.,  noting  state. 
See  Parley.] 

1.  Literally,  a  speaking,  conference,  mutual  dis- 
course or  consultation  ;  hence, 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
three  estates,  the  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and 
the  commons;  the  general  council  of  the  nation 
constituting  the  legislature,  summoned  by  the  king's 
authority  to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
to  enact  and  repeal  laws.  Primarily,  the  king  may 
be  considered  as  a  constituent  branch  of  parliament ; 
but  the  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  three 
estates  above  named,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
branches,  the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commns. 

The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into  England 
under  the  Norman  kings.  The  supreme  council  of 
the  nation  was  called,  under  the  Saxon  kings,  wittena- 
gemole,  the  meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages. 

3.  The  supreme  council  of  Sweden,  consisting  of 
four  estates  ;  the  nobility  and  representatives  of  the 
gentry  ;  the  clergy,  one  of  which  body  is  elected 
from  every  rural  deanery  of  ten  parishes ;  the 
burghers,  elected  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of 
every  corporation  ;  and  the  peasants,  elected  by  per- 
sons of  their  own  order. 

4.  In  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  title  of  cer- 
tain high  courts  of  justice.  Brande. 

PAR-LIA-MENT-A'RI-AN,  1  n.      One   of  those    who 

PAR-LIA-MENT-EER',  j  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Aubrey. 

PAR-LIA-MENT-A'RI-AN,  a.  Serving  the  parlia- 
ment, in  opposition  to  King  Charles  I.  Wood. 

PAR-LI  A- MENT' A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  parliament : 
as,  parliamentary  authority. 

2.  Enacted  or  done  by  parliament ;  as,  a  parlia- 
menMry  act. 
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3.  According  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  parliament, 
or  to  the  idles  and  customs  of  legislative  bodies. 

PAR'LOR,  n.  [Fr.  parloir ;  It.  and  Sp.  parlutorio ; 
W.  p aviator ;  from  Fr.  parler,  Sp.  parlar,  to  speak.] 

Primarily,  the  apartment  in  a  nunnery  where  the 
runs  are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with  each 
other ;  hence,  with  us,  the  room  in  a  house  which 
the  family  usually  occupy,  and  where  they  receive 
common  visitors,  as  distinguished  from  a  drawing- 
room  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  company,  or  from 
a  (lining-room,  when  a  distinct  apartment  is  allotted 
for  that  purpose.  In  many  houses,  the  parlor  is  also 
the  dining-room. 

PAR'LOUS,  a.     [from  Fr.  parler,  to  speak.] 

Keen  ;  sprightly  ;  waggish.     [Not  used?]     Dryden. 

PAR'LOUS-NESS,  n.  CAuickness  ;  keenness  of  tem- 
per. 

PAR-MA-CIT'Y,  n.     Spermaceti.     [Obs.]  Shalt. 

PAR-ME  SAN'  CHEESE, 11.  Adelicate  kind  of  cheese 
made  at  Parma,  in  Italy. 

PAR-NAS'SI-AN,  (-nash'e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Par- 
nassus. 

PAR-NAS'SbS,  n.  A  celebrated  mountain  in  Greece, 
considered  in  mythology  as  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses. 

PAR'NEL,  n.  [The  diminutive  of  It.  petronella.]  A 
wanton,  immodest  girl ;  a  slut. 

PA-RO'GHI-AL,  a.     [from  L.  parochia.] 

Belonging  to  a  parish ;  as,  parochial  clergy ;  paro- 
chial duties.  Atterbury. 

PA-RO-CHI-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  paro- 
chial. Mariot. 

PA-Ro'CHI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  parish  ;  by  a  parish. 

PA-Ro'CHI-AN,  o.     Pertaining  to  a  parish.     Bacon. 

PA-Ro'CHI-AN,  n.    [Supra.]     A  parishioner. 

Burghlcy. 

PA-ROD'IC,         \  a.      [See  Parody.]      Copying  after 

PA-ROD'I€-AL,  \      the  manner  of  parody.  'WarLmi. 

PAR'O-DIST,  n.    One  who  writes  a  parody. 

Coleridge. 

PAR'O-DY,  n.  [Fr.  parodie  ;  Gr.  TrapojrStu  ;  nup<i  and 
(port,  ode.1 

1.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  of  an 
author  or  his  thoughts  are,  by  some  slight  alterations, 
adapted  to  a  different  purpose  ;  a  kind  of  poetical 
pleasantry,  in  which  verses  written  on  one  subject 
are  altered  and  applied  to  another  by  way  of  bur- 
lesque. Johnson.     Encyc. 

2.  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb.     Encyc. 
PAR'O-DY,  v.  t.     To  alter,  as  verses  or  words,  and 

apply  to  a  purpose  different  from  that  of  the  original. 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of  Horace.   Pope. 

PAROL',     I  n.  [W.paryl;  It.  parola ;  Fr.  parole,  from 

PA-RoLE',  (      parler,  to  speak  ;  or  contracted  from  L. 

parabola.] 

1.  Properly,  a  word  ;  hence,  in  a  legal  sense,  words 
or  oral  declaration  ;  word  of  mouth.-  Formerly,  con- 
veyances were  made  by  parol,  or  word  of  mouth, 
only.  Blackstotie. 

2.  Pleadings  in  a  suit ;  as  anciently  all  pleadings 
were  viva  voce,  or  ore  tenus. 

The  parol  may  demur.  Blackstone. 

PA-RoIj',     )  a.    Given  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral;  not 

PA-RoLE',  (      written  ;  as,  parol  evidence. 

Blackstone. 
[It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  parole,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  following,  there  being  no  good  rea- 
son for  a  distinction.] 

PA-RoLE',  n.  [See  Parol.]  Word  of  mouth.  In 
military  affairs,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
when  he  has  leave  to  depart  from  custody,  that  he 
will  return  at  the  time  appointed,  unless  discharged. 
A  parole  is  properly  a  verbal  or  unwritten  promise  ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  take  a  promise  in 
writing. 

2.  A  word  given  out  every  day  in  orders  by  a  com- 
manding officer,  in  camp  or  garrison,  by  which 
friends  may  be  distinguished  from  enemies.      Encyc. 

PAR-O-NO-Ma'SIA,;  n.       [from    Gr.   um,.»wu,  'to 

PAR-O-NOM'A-SY,   \      transgress  law  or  rule.] 

A  play  upon  words  ;  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,  or  words 
similar  in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  give  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  the  sen- 
tence. Brande. 

PAR-O-NO-MAS'Tie,  )  a.      Pertaining    to    paro- 

PAR-O-NO-MAS'Tie-AL,  j  nomasy  ;  consisting  in 
a  play  upon  wortls.  More. 

PAR-0-NY€ll'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  napavvxia ;  napa,  by, 
and  oi'u<,  the  nail.] 

[n  sarircrii,  a  whitlow  or  felon.  Quincy. 

PA-RON'Y-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  -napoivvpoc ;  napa  and 
ouuu  i ,  name.] 

A  term  applied  to  words  of  the  same  derivation  ; 
kindred  :  as,  man,  manhood,  mankind.  Watts. 

PAR'O-QUET,  j  «.     A  small  species  of  parrot.     [See 

PAlf'O  KET,      \      Parrakeet.]  Grew. 

PA-ROT'fD,  a,     [Gr.  rrapu,  near,  and  rmc,  tora,  ear.] 
Pertaining  to  or  denoting  certain  ulands  below  and 
before  the  ears,  or  near  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.     The  parotid  glands  secrete  a  portion  of  the 
saliva.  Parr.     Coze.     Grew. 

PA-RO'TIS,  n.     [Gr  rraourtc.    See  Parotid.] 


The  parotid  gland  ;  a  secreting  salivary  conglom- 
erate gland  below  and  before  the  ear.  Parr. 

PAR'OX-YSM,  ?i.  [Gr.  rrapof  oauos,  from  irajio^vvui, 
to  excite  or  sharpen  ;  napn,  and  o(nc,  sharp.] 

A  fit  of  any  disease.  When  a  disease  occurs  by 
fits  with  perfect  intermissions  or  suspensions,  such 
fits  are  termed  paroxysms.  A  paroxysm  is  always 
to  be  distinguished  from  an  exacerbation. 

PAR-OX-YS'MAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  paroxysm  ;  as,  a 
paroxysmal  disposition.  Asiat.     Res. 

2.  Caused  by  paroxysms  or  fits.  Hitchcock. 

PAR'QUET-RY,  71.     [from  Fr.  parquet.] 

A  species  of  joinery  or  cabinet  work,  consisting  in 
making  an  inlaid  floor  composed  of  small  pieces  of 
wood,  of  different  figures.  Elmes. 

PARR,  !i.  A  name  applied,  in  most  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  to  the  young  of  the  salmon,  up  to  near 
the  end  of  their  second  year.  Brande. 

PAR'RA-KEET,  n.     A  small  species  of  parrot. 

PAR'REL,  7«.  [Port,  aparelho,  from  aparelhar,  to  pre- 
pare ;  Sp.  uparcjo,  from  tackle  and  rigging,  from  apare- 
jar,  to  prepare,  L.  paro.  It  coincides  with  apparel, 
which  see.] 

Among  seamen,  an  apparatus  or  frame  made  of 
ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so  contrived  as  to  go  round  the 
mast,  and,  being  fastened  at  botii  ends  to  a  yard, 
serves  to  hoist  it.  Encyc. 

PAU-RHii'SIA,  n.  [Gr.]  Boldness  or  freedom  of 
speech. 

PAR-RI-CI'DAL,        )  a.     [See  Parricide.]     Pertain- 

PAR-RI-CTD'I-OfJS,  \      ing  to  parricide;   containing 
the  crime  of  murdering  a  parent  or  patron. 
2.  Committing  parricide. 

PAR'RI-ClDE,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  parricida,  from  pater, 
father,  and  c&do,  to  kill.] 

1.  A  person  who  murders  his  father  or  mother. 

2.  One  who  murders  an  ancestor,  or  any  one  to 
whom  he  owes  reverence.  Blackstone  applies  the 
word  to  one  who  kills  his  child. 

3.  The  murder  of  a  parent,  or  one  to  whom  rever- 
ence is  due.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he 
owes  particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  patron. 

PAR'RI-ED,  (par'rid,)  pp.  [See  Parry.]  Warded 
off;  driven  aside.  Johnson. 

PAR'ROCK,  7i.     [Sax.  parruc] 

A  croft  or  small  field  ;  now  corrupted  into  paddock. 
[Local.] 

PAR'ROT,  n.  *  [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  Fr. 
perroquet.] 

A  name  applied  to  various  species  of  scansorial  birds 
of  the  Psittacid  tribe,  but  more  especially  to  those 
which  belong  to  the  germs  Psittacus.  The  bill  is 
hooked  and  roundetl  on  all  sides.  The  hooked  bill 
of  the  parrot  is  used  in  climbing.  These  birds  are 
found  almost  every  where  in  tropical  climates.  They 
breed  in  hollow  trees,  and  subsist  on  fruits  and 
seeds.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colors  and  their  faculty  of  making  indistinct 
articulations  of  words,  in  imitation  of  the  human 
voice 

PAR'ROT-FISH,  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Scarus,  in- 
habiting the  tropical  seas  ;  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  parrot  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  jaws.      P.  Cyc.     Swainson. 

PAR'ROT-RY,  71.  Acting  the  part  of  a  parrot  ;  servile 
imitation.  Coleridge. 

PAR'RY,  v.  t.  [Ft.  parer;  It.  parare,  to  adorn,  to 
parry  ;  Sp.  parar,  to  stop  ;  Port,  id.,  to  stop,  to  parry  ; 
from  the  root  of  pare,  to  cut  off,  to  separate.  See 
Pare.] 

1.  In  fencing,  to  ward  off;  to  stop  or  to  put  or  turn 
by  ;  as,  to  parry  a  thrust. 

2.  To  ward  off;  to  turn  aside  ;  to  prevent  a  blow 

3.  To  avoid  ;  to  shift  off.  [from  taking  effect. 
The  French  government  has  parried  the  payment  of  our  claims. 

E.  EvereU. 

PAR'RY,  v.  i.  To  ward  off;  to  put  by  thrusts  or 
strokes  ;  to  fence.  Locke. 

PAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Warding  off,  as  a  thrust  or  blow. 

PARSE,  (pars,)  v.  t.  [from  L.  pars,  part,  or  one  of  the 
Shemitic  roots,  DID,  to  divide,  or  t^-iD,  to  spread.] 

In  grammar,  to  resolve  a  sentence  into  its  ele- 
ments, or  to  show  the  several  parts  of  speech  com- 
posing a  sentence,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  by 
government  or  agreement. 

PAR'SEE,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  Persian  fire-wor- 
shipers living  in  India.  In  Persia,  they  are  called, 
by  the  Mohammedans,  Gueheks,  or  Guebres,  (i.  e., 
giaours,  infidels.)  Their  sacred  books  are  called  the 
Zend-Avesta.  The  Parsees,  who  reside  near  Surat 
and  Bombay,  are  an  honest,  thrifty  people,  and  num- 
ber about  700,000.  Murdoch- 

PAR'SEE-IS.M,  7i.  The  religion  of  the  Parsees,  which 
is  substantially  that  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

PAR-SI-Mo'NI-OUS,  o-t  [See  Parsimony.]  Sparing 
in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money  ;  covetous  ;  near ; 
close.  It  differs  from  Frucal  in  implying  more  close- 
ness or  narrowness  of  mind,  or  an  attachment  to 
property  somewhat  excessive,  or  a  disposition  to 
spend  less  money  than  is  necessary  or  honorable. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare  us  the  expense 
of  many  years ;  whereas  a  long,  parsimonious  war  will 
drain  us  of  more  men  and  monev.  Addison. 


[It  is  sometimes  used,  in  a  good  sense,  for  Fru- 
gal.] 

PAR-SI-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv  With  a  very  sparing 
use  of  money  ;  covetously 

PAR-SI-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  very  sparing  use  of 
money,  or  n  disposition  to  save  expense. 

PAR'SI-MO-NY,  7i.  t  [L.  parsimonia,  from  parens,  sav- 
ing ;  literally,  close.  Parous  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  the  G.  D.  bergen,  Sax.  beorgan,  to  save  oi 
keep,  Eng.  park.  So  in  Russ.  bercgu  is  to  keep  or 
save,  whence  berejlivei,  parsimonious.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  root  of  burg,  a  borough,  originally 
a  fortified  hill  or  castle.] 

Closeness  or  sparingness  in  the  use  or  expenditure 
of  money  ;  sometimes  used,  perhaps,  in  a  good  sense, 
implying  due  or  justifiable  caution  in  expenditure,  in 
which  sense  it  differs  little  from  Frugality  and 
Economy.  More  generally,  it  denotes  an  excessive 
caution  or  closeness;  in  which  case,  it  is  allied  to 
Covetousness,  but  it  implies  less  meanness  than 
Niggardliness.  It  generally  implies  some  want  of 
honorable  liberality. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many  ;  pariimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of  lib- 
erality. Bacon. 

PARS'ING,  ppr.  Resolving  a  sentence  into  its  ele- 
ments. 

PARS'ING,  7t.  The  act  or  art  of  resolving  a  sentence 
into  its  elements. 

PARS'LEY,  71.  [Fr.  persil;  Sp.  perexil ;  Port,  perrexil ; 
It. 'petroselin-o,  corrupted  to  vetrosemolo  :  Sax.  peterso- 
lige  ;  G.  pttersilie  ;  D.  pirtcrselie  ;  Sw.  persilia  ;  Dan. 
petersille,  persille  ;  Ir.  peirsil ;  W.  peril ys ;  L.  prtrosrl- 
771077;  Gr.  nerpoaeXivov  i  nirpoc,  a  stone,  and  o-iAi- 
vov,  paisley ;  stone-parsley,  a  plant  growing  among 
rocks.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Petroselinum.  The  leaves  of 
parsley  are  used  in  cookery,  and  the  root  is  an  aperi- 
ent medicine. 

PARS'NEP,  7i.  [The  last  syllable  of  this  word  is  the 
Sax.  nwpe,  L.  napus,  which  occurs  also  in  turnip.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Pastinaca.  The  root  of  the 
garden  parsnep  is  deemed  a  valuable  esculent. 

PAR'SON,  (pitr'sn,)  n.  [G.  pfarrherr,  pfarrcr,  lord  of 
the  pfarre,  benefice  or  living.  I  know  not  from  what 
root  pfarre  is  derived.     See  Parish.] 

1.  The  priest  of  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish,  who  has  the  pa- 
rochial charge  or  cure  of  souls.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  till  denominations  of  Christians  ;  but  among 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  it  is  merely  a  col- 
loquial word. 

2.  A  clergyman  ;  a  man  that  is  in  orders,  or  has 
been  licensed  tit  preach.  Shak. 

In  English  law,  four  requisites  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  parson ;  viz.,  holy  orders,  presentation,  insti- 
tution, and  induction.  Brande. 

PAR'SON-AGE,  n.  In  America,  the  glebe  and  house 
belonging  to  a  parish  or  ecclesiastical  society,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  or 
settled  pastor  of  a  church. 

2.  In  England,  the  benefice  of  a  parish,  or  the  house 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  incumbent. 

Addison.     Gray. 

PAR-Si>iV'I€-AL-LY,  in  Chesterfield,  is  not  an  au- 
thorized word. 

PART,  ri.  t  [L.  pars,  partis,  Fr.  part;  Sp.  It.  parte  ;  W. 
parth  ;  from  "iifl^or  Dis,  or  sis,  which,  in  the  She- 
mitic languages,  signify,  to  separate,  to  break.] 

1.  A  portion,  piece,  or  fragment,  separated  from 
a  whole  thing  ;  as,  to  divide  an  orange  into  five 
parts. 

2.  A  portion  or  quantity  of  a  thing  not  separated 
in  fact,  but  considered  or  mentioned  by  itself.  In 
what  part  of  England  is  Oxford  situated .'  So  we 
say,  the  upper  part,  or  lower  part,  the  fore  part,  a 
remote  part,  a  small  part,  or  a  great  part. 

The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  —  Ex.  six. 

3.  A  portion  of  number,  separated  or  considered 
by  itself;  as,  a  part  of  the  nation  or  congregation. 

4.  A  portion  or  component  particle  ;  as,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  fossil  or  metal. 

5.  A  portion  of  man  ;  as,  the  material  part  or  body, 
or  the  intellectual  pari,  the  soul  or  understanding; 
the  perishable  part;  the  immortal  part. 

6.  A  member. 


7.  Particular  division  ;  distinct  species  or  sort  be- 
lonsing  to  a  whole  ;  as,  till  the  parts  of  domestic 
business,  or  of  a  manufacture. 

8.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass;  a  portion  in  a 
compound. 

9.  That  which  falls  to  each  in  division  ;  share  ;  as, 
let  me  bear  my  part  tif  the  danger.  Dryden. 

10.  Proportional  quantity  ;  as,  four  parts  of  lime 
with  three  of  sand. 

11.  Share ;  concern  ;  interest. 

Sheba  said,  We  have  no  part  in  David.  —  2  Sam.  XX. 

12.  Side  ;  party  ;  interest ;  faction. 

And  majie  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part.       Waller 

13.  Something  relating  or  belonging  to  ;  that  which 
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concerHSj  as,  for  your  part;  for  his  part;  for  her 
part. 

For  my  part  I  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labor.  Wotton. 

14.  Share  of  labor,  action,  or  influence;  particular 
office  or  business. 

Accuse  not  Nature  ;  she  hath  done  her  pari; 

Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton. 

15.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play.  The  parts  of 
the  comedy  were  judiciously  cast  and  admirably  per- 
formed. 

10.  In  music,  one  ot  the  divisions  which  make  up 
the  harmony  or  tune,  as  the  treble,  base,  tenor,  &c. 

17.  Action  ;  conduct.  S/iak. 

18.  In  mathematics,  such  a  portion  of  any  quantity, 
as,  when  taken  a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exact- 
ly make  that  quantity.  Thus  3  is  apart  of  12.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  Multiple. 

Parte  ;  in  the  plural,  qualities  ;  powers  ;  faculties  ; 
accomplishments. 

Such  licentiaw  parts  lend  for  the  most  part  to  the  hurt  of  the 
English.  Spenser. 

Parts,  applied  to  place,  signifies  quarters,  regions, 
districts. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had  given  them  much 

exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece.  —  Acts  xx. 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  phunts,  and  fears.       Drydsn, 

In  general,  parts  is  used  for  excellent  or  superior 
endowments,  or  more  than  ordinary  talents.  This 
is  what  we  understand  by  the  phrase  a  man  of 
parts. 

In  good  part ;  as  well  done  ;  favorably  ;  acceptably  ; 
in  a  friendly  manner  ;  not  in  displeasure. 

God  acceptelh  it  in  good  part  at  the  hands  of  faithful  man. 

Hooker. 

In  ill  part;  as  ill  done  ;  unfavorably;  with  dis- 
pleasure. 

For  the  most  part;  commonly  5  oftener  than  other- 
wise. Hcylin. 

In  part ,*  in  some  degree  or  extent ;  partly. 

Logical  part:  among  schoolmen,  a  division  of  some 
universal  as  its  whole  ;  in  which  sense,  species  are 
parts  of  a  genus,  and  individuals  are  parts  of  a  spe- 
cies. Encyc. 

Physical  parts,  are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  ;  the  first  is  of  the  same  denomination  j 
the  second  of  different  ones. 

Aliquot  part,  is  such  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity 
as  is  contained  in  it  a  certain  number  of  times,  with- 
out a  remainder.     Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  24. 

jSliquant  part,  is  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity 
which  will  not  exactly  divide  it ;  as,  5  is  an  aliquant 
part  of  17.  Barlow. 

Part  of  speech ;  in  grammar,  a  sort  or  class  of  words 
of  a  particular  character.  Thus  the  noun  is  apart  of 
speech  denoting  the  names  of  things,  or  those  vocal 
sounds  which  usage  has  attached  to  things.  The 
verbis  a  part  of  speech  expressing  motion,  action,  or 
being. 
PART,  v.  t.     [L.  partio  ;  Fr.  partir;  W.  parthu.] 

1.  To  divide,  to  separate,  or  break  ;  to  sever  into 
two  or  more  pieces. 

2.  To  divide  into  shares  ;  to  distribute.     j9cts  ii. 

3.  To  separate  or  disunite,  as  things  which  are  near 
each  other.     Ruth  i. 

4.  To  keep  asunder;  to  separate.  A  narrow  sea 
parts  England  from  France. 

5.  To  separate,  as  combatants.  Night  parted  the 
armies. 

6.  To  secern  ;  to  secrete. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair, 

And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.  Prior. 

7.  In  seamen's  language,  to  break  ;  as,  the  ship 
parted  her  cables. 

8.  To  separate  metals. 

PART,  v.  i.     To  be  separated,  removed,  or  detached. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  woo  with  arms.  Milton. 

2.  To  quit  each  other. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  or  bid  farewell.  Swift. 

4.  To  have  a  share. 

They  shall  part  alike.  —  1  Sam.  xzx. 

5.  [Fr.  partir.]     To  go  away  ;  to  depart. 

Thy  father 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land.  Dryden, 

6.  To  break  ;  to  be  torn  asunder.     The  cable  parted. 
To  part  zoith;  to  quit;   to  resign;  to  lose;  to  be 

separated  from  ;  as,  to  part  with  near  friends. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 
IVitfl  al!  that  grew  so  near  my  heart.  Waller. 

PART'A-BLE.     See  Partible. 

PART'AGE,  77.     Division;  severance;  trio   act  of  di- 
.  viriing  or  sharing;  a  French  word.     [Little  used.] 

Locke. 
PAR-TAKE',  v.   i. ;  pret.    Partook  ;    pp.   Partaken. 
[j)art  and  take.] 

I.  To  take  a  part,  portion,  or  share  in  common 
with  others  ;  to  have  a  share  or  part ;  to  participate  ; 
usually  followed  by  of,  sometimes  less  properly  by 
in.     All   men  partake   of  the   common    bounties   of 
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Providence.    Clodius  was   at  the  feast,  but  could 
not  partake  of  the  enjoyments. 

2.  To  have  something  of  the  property,  nature, 
claim,  or  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes  partly  of  a 
judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  admitted  ;  not  to  be  excluded.        Shak. 
PAR-TAKE',  v.  t.    To  have  a  part  in  ;  to  share. 

My  royal  father  lives ;  ^ 

Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy.  Dryden. 

[This  is  probably  elliptical,  of  being  omitted.] 
2.  To  admit  to  a  part.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

PAR-TaK'£N,  pp.     Shared  with  others  ;  participated. 
PAR-TaK'ER,  n.     One  who  has  or  takes  a  part,  share, 
or  portion,  in  common  with  others  ;  a  sharer;  a  par- 
ticipator ;  usually  followed  by  of. 

If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things. 
—  Rom.  xv. 

Sometimes  followed  by  in. 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness.  Shak. 

If  we  had  b-en  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 

been  partakers  witli  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  — 

Matt,  xxiii. 

2.  An  accomplice;  an  associate. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  with  him,  and  hast 
been  partaker  witll  adulterers.  — Ps.  1. 

PAR-TAK'ING,  ppr.  Sharing  with  others ;  partici- 
pating. 

PAR-TAK'ING,  n.  An  associating;  combination  in 
an  evil  design.  Hale. 

PART' ED,  pp.  or  a.     Separated;  divided;  severed. 

PART'ER,  n.     One  that  parts  or  separates.    [Sidney. 

PAR-TERRE',  (par-tar',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  gardening,  a 
system  of  beds  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  in 
which  flowers  are  cultivated,  connected  together, 
with  intervening  spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walk- 
ing on.  Brande. 
2.  The  pit  of  a  theater.  Brande. 

PAR-THEN'ie,  a.     [Gr.  irnpOcvoc.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Partheniffi  or  sons  of 
virgins. 

PAR'THE-NON,  n.     [Gr.  irapBcvoc',  a  virgin.] 

A  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens  in 
Greece. 

PAR'TIAL,  (par'shal,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pars;  It.  par- 
zialc.] 

1.  Biased  to  one  party  ;  inclined  to  favor  one  party 
in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  a  question,  more  than  the 
other;  not  indifferent.  It  is  important  to  justice 
that  a  judge  should  not  be  partial. 

Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and  friends. 

Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favor  without  reason.  Authors  are 
partial  to  their  wit,  and  critics  to  their  judgment. 

3.  Affecting  a  part  only  ;  not  general  or  universal ; 
not  total.  It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  the 
deluge  was  partial  or  total. 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  Pope. 

4.  More  strongly  inclined  to  one  thing  than  to 
others.     [Colloquial.] 

5.  In  botany,  subordinate  ;  applied  to  subdivisions ; 
as,  'dpurtial  umbel  or  umhellule;  a  partial  peduncle. 
A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  partial 
umbel. 

PAR'TIAL-IST,  n.     One  who  is  partial.     [Unusual.] 

Bp.  Morton. 
2.  One  who  holds  that  the  atonement  was  made 
only  for  a  part  of  mankind,  i.  e.,  the  elect.  Murdoch. 

PAR-TIAL'I-TY,  (par-shal'e-te,)  n.  Inclination  to 
favor  one  party  or  one  side  of  a  question  more  than 
the  other ;  an  undue  bias  of  mind  toward  one 
party  or  side,  which  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment. 
Partiality  springs  from  the  will  and  affections,  rather 
than  from  a  love  of  truth  and  justice. 

2.  A  stronger  inclination  to  one  thing  than  to  oth- 
ers ;  as,  a  partiality  for  poetry  or  painting ;  a  collo- 
quial use. 

PAR'TIAL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  partial.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 

PAR'TIAL-LY,  adv.  With  undue  bias  of  mind  to 
one  party  or  side  ;  with  unjust  favor  or  dislike ;  as, 
to  judge  partiallij. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally  ;  as,  the  story  may  be 
partially  true  ;  the  body  may  be  partially  affected  with 
disease ;  the  sun  and  moon  are  often  partially 
eclipsed. 

PART-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Partible.]  Susceptibil- 
ity of  division,  partition,  or  severance  ;  separability  ; 
as,  the  partibilitn  of  an  inheritance. 

PART'I-BLE,  a.     [It.  partibile,  pariire,  to  part.] 

Divisible  ;  separable  ;  susceptible  of  severance  or 
partition  ;  as,  an  estate  of  inheritance  may  be  parti- 
ble. Blaclcstone. 

PAR'TI-CEPS  CRIM'l-NIS,  [L.]  A  partaker  in  a 
crime  ;  an  accomplice. 

PAR-TIC'I-PA-BLE,  a.  [See  Participate.]  That 
mnv  be  participated  or  shared.  Norris. 

PAR-TIC'1-PANT,  a.  [See  Participate.]  Sharing; 
having  a  share  or  part ;  followed  by  of. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  participant  of  more 
than  monkish  speculations.  Wotton. 
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PAR-TIC'I-PANT,  n.  A  partaker;  one  having  a 
share  or  part.  Bacon. 

PAR-TIC'I-PANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  participating  man- 
ner. 

PAR-TIC'I-PaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  participo  ;  pars,  part,  and 
capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  partake  ;  to  have  a  share  in  common  with 
others.  The  heart  of  sensibility  participates  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  friend.     It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

He  would  participate  of  their  wants.  Hayward. 

2.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  pat^icipate  of  the  nature  of  plants  and   metals 
both.  Bacon. 

PAR-TIC'I-PATE,  v.  t.  To  partake;  to  share;  to 
receive  a  part  of. 

Fellowship 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight.  Milton. 

PAR-TIC'I-PA-TED,  pp.     Shared  in  common  with 

others:  partaken. 
PAR-TIC'I-PA-TING,ppr.    Having  a  part  or  share; 

partaking. 
PAR-TIC-I-PA'TION,  n.     The  state  of  sharing  in 

common  with  others  ;  as,  a  participation  of  joys  or 

sorrows. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme.  Stillinejleel. 

3.  Distribution  ;  division  into  shares.  Raleah. 
PAR-TIC'I-PA-TIVE,  a.  Capable  of  participating. 
PAR-TIC'I-Pa-TOR,    n.      One   who    partakes  with 

another. 
PAR-TI-CIP'I-AL,  a.     [L.  participialis.     See  Parti- 
ciple.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  and  use  of  a  participle. 

2.  Formed  from  a  participle  ;  as,  a  participial  noun. 
PAR-TI-CtP'I-AL-LY,  ado.    In  the  sense  or  manner 

of  a  participle. 
PAR'TI-CI-PLE,  n.     [L.  participium,  from  participo; 
pars,  part,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  word  so  called  because  it  partakes 
of  the  properties  of  a  noun  and  of  a  verb  ;  as,  liav- 
ing,  making,  in  English  ;  habens,  faciens,  in  Latin. 
The  English  participles  having,  making,  become 
nouns  by  prefixing  the  to  them  ;  as,  the  having  of 
property  ;  the  making  of  instruments.  But  all  parti- 
ciples do  not  partake  of  the  properties  of  a  noun,  as 
the  passive  participles,  for  example,  had,  made. 

Participles  sometimes  lose  the  properties  of  a  verb 
and  become  adjectives ;  as,  willing,  in  the  phrase,  a 
willing  heart  ;  engaging,  as  engaging  manners  ;  ac- 
complished, as,  an  accomplished  orator. 

2.  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different  things. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

PAR'TI-€LE,  (piir'te-kl,)  n.  [It.  particola ;  Fr.  parti- 
cule  ;  L.  partUula,  from  pars,  part.] 

1.  A  minute  part  or  portion  of  matter ;  as,  a  parti- 
cle of  sand,  of  lime,  or  of  light. 

2.  In  physics,  a  minute  part  of  a  body,  an  aggrega- 
tion or  collection  of  which  constitutes  the  whole 
body  or  mass.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  atom,  in  the  ancient  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, and  corpuscle  in  the  latter.  In  this  sense, 
particles  are  the  elements  or  constituent  parts  of 
bodies.  Encyc. 

3.  Any  very  small  portion  or  part ;  as,  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  patriotism  or  virtue ;  he  would  not  re- 
sign a  particle  of  his  property. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catlwlic  church,  a  crumb  or  little 
piece  of  consecrated  bread.  Also,  the  smaller  breads 
distributed  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 

Fitzpatrick. 

5.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  is  not  varied  or  in- 
flected, as  a  preposition.  * 
■  Organic  particles;  very  minute  moving  bodies, 
perceptible  only  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  dis- 
covered in  the  semen  of  animals.                    Encyc. 

PAR-TI€'II-LAR,  o.  [Sp.  and  Port.  id. ;  It.  pa'rtico- 
lare;  Fr.  particulier ;  Low  L.  particularis,  from  par- 
ticula.  ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  single  person  or  thing  ;  not  gen- 
eral ;  as,  this  remark  has  a  particular  application. 

2.  Individual;  noting  or  designating  a  single  thing 
by  way  of  distinction.  Each  plant  has  its  particular 
nutriment ;  most  persons  have  a  particular  trait  of 
character ;  he  alludes  to  a  particular  person. 

3.  Noting  some  property  or  thing  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memory.  Baron. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  or  distinct;  minute. 
I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reasons  of 
this  law. 

5.  Single  ;  not  general. 

6.  Odd;  singular;  having  something  that  emi- 
nently distinguishes  one  from  others. 

7.  Singularly  nice  in  taste  ;  as,  a  man  very  partic- 
ular in  his  diet  or  dress. 

8.  Special ;  mure  than  ordinary.  He  has  brought 
no  particular  news. 

9.  Containing  a  part  only  ;  as,  a  particular  estate, 
precedent  to  the  estate  in  remainder.       Blackstonc. 

10.  Holding  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  particular 
tenant.  Blaclcstone. 
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11.  In  theology,  this  term  was  formerly  used  in 
reference  to  the  Particularists,  or  those  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  particular  election,  &c,  and  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  appellation  Particular  Baptists. 

Brande. 
PXR-Tie'XJ-LAR,  n.t  A  single   instance;   a    single 
point. 

1  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me 
to  reveal.  Bacon. 

2.  A  distinct,  separate,  or  minute  part ;  as,  he  told 
me  all  the  particulars  of  the  story.  Addison. 

3.  An  individual  ;  a  private  person.   L'Estrange. 

4.  Private  interest;  as,  they  apply  their  minds  to 
those  branches  of  public  prayer,  wherein  their  own 
particular  is  moved.     [Not  in  use]  Hooker. 

5.  Private  character;  state  of  an  individual. 
For  his  particular,  1  will  i 

6.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enumerated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books  wherein  this  law  was 
written.     [Not  in  use]  Aylife. 

In  particular :  specially;  peculiarly;  distinctly. 

This,  in  particular ,  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blackmore. 

PAR-TIC  U_-LAR-iajM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  particular 
election.  Murdoch. 

PXR-TIC'IJ-LAR-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  particular  decrees  of  salvation  and 
reprobation. 

PAR-TIG-IJ-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Distinct  notice  or  specifi- 
cation of  particulars. 

Even  descending  to  particularities,  what  kingdoms  he  should 
overcome.  Sidney. 

2.  Singleness  ;  individuality  ;  single  act ;  single 
case.  Hooker. 

3.  Petty  account ;  minute  incident. 

•    To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such  an  emperor  — 
with  the  like  particularities.  Addison. 

4.  Something  belonging  to  single  persons.    Shalt. 

5.  Something  peculiar  or  singular. 

I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar  with  this  particularity,  that  it  was 
hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end,  but  not  the  end  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  laid.  Addison. 

6.  Minuteness  in  detail.  He  related  the  story  with 
great  particularity. 

PAR-Tie-U.-LAR-1-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  particu- 
larizing. 

PAR-TICU-LARrZE,  ii.  t.  To  mention  distinctly  or 
in  particulars  ;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in  detail. 

Israelite,  but  parlicu. 
Alterbury. 

PAR-TICU,-LAR-IZE,  v.  i.    To  be  attentive  to  single 

things.  Herbert. 

PAR  TIC'y-LAR-IZ -KD,  pp.     Enumerated  in  detail. 
PAR-TICU-LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Specifying  minutely 

or  in  dt'tail. 
PXR-TIG'U-LAR-LY,  adv.     Distinctly;  singly. 

South 
2.  In  an  especial  manner. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded  as  a  great 
part  of  his  character.  Dryden. 

PAR-Tie'U-LATE,  to  mention,  is  not  in  use. 
PART'ING,>iijr.     [from  part]     Dividing  ;  separating  ; 
breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  a.  Given  at  separation  ;  as,  a  parting  kiss  or 
look. 

3.  Departing;  declining;  as,  the  parting  day. 

Pope. 
PART'ING,  n.     Division  ;  separation.     Ezek.  xxi. 

2.  In  chemistry,  an  operation  or  process  by  which 
gold  and  silver  are  separated  from  each  other.    Ure. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  the  breaking  of  a  cable 
by  violence. 

PAR'Tl-SAN,  n.     [Fr.,  from  parti,  partir.] 

1.  An  adherent  to  a  party  or  faction.        Addison. 

2.  In  war,  the  commander  of  a  corps  of  light 
troops  designed  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfare. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  a  person  able  in  command- 
ing a  party,  or  dextrous  in  obtaining  intelligence,  in- 
tercepting convoys,  or  otherwise  annoying  an  enemy. 

4.  A  commander's  leading  staff.  Aim-worth. 

5.  A  kind  of  halberd.  [Fr.  pcrtuisane;  It.  partigi- 
ano.] 

PAR'T[-SAN,  a.  Denoting  those  engaged  in  irregular 
warfare  on  outposts  ;  as,  a  partisan  officer  or  corps. 

PAR'TI-S  AN-SHIP,  n.  The  state  of  being  partisans ; 
adherence  to  a  party. 

PAR'TITE,  a.  [L.  partitus,  from  partio,  to  divide. 
See  Part.] 

In  botany,  divided  nearly  to  the  base.  A  partite 
leaf  is  a  simple  leaf  separated  down  nearly  to  the 
base.  Lindley.     Lee. 

PAR-TI"TION,  f-tish'un,)  n.  [L.  partitio,  from  partio, 
to  divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  state  of  being  divided. 

2.  Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shafc. 

3.  Separate  part ;  as,  lodged  in  a  small  partition. 

Milton. 

4.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  separated  ;  as, 
a  partition  of  wood  or  stone  in  a  building. 


He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  nJ 
larizes  his  descent  from  Benjainh 


5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

No  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass.  Dryden. 

6.  Division  of  an  estate  into  severalty,  which  is 
done  by  deed  of  partition.  Blachstone. 

PAR-TI"TION,  v.  t.     To  divide    into  distinct  parts; 
as,  to  partition  the  floor  of  a  house. 
2.  To  divide  into  shares  ;  as,  to  partition  an  estate. 

PAR-TI"TION-£D,  (par-tish'und,)  pp.  Divided  into 
distinct  parts  or  shares. 

PAR-TI"T10N-ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  distinct 
parts. 

PAR'TI-TIVE,  a.  In  grammar,  distributive;  as,  a 
noun  partitive.     It  is  often  used  as  a  noun. 

PAR'TI-TIVE-LY,  ado.  In  a  partitive  manner:  dis- 
tributive^. Lilly. 

PART'LET,  7i.  [from  part.]  A  ruff;  a  band  or  col- 
lar for  the  neck,  formerly  worn  by  women  ;  so  called 
because  it  was  the  purling  between  the  head-dress 
and  oOdy -dress.     [Obs.]  Hull.     Smart. 

2.  A  hen  ;  so  called  trom  the  ruffling  of  her  feath- 
ers.    [Obs.]  Shah.     Smart. 

PART'LY,  adv.  In  part ;  in  some  measure  or  degree  ; 
not  wholly. 

PART'NER,  7t.  [from  part.]  One  who  partakes  or 
shares  with  another;  a  partaker;  an  associate;  as, 
she  is  the  partner  of  my  life,  of  my  joys,  of  my 
griefs. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Shem  were  no  partners  in  the  unbelieving 
work  of  the  lower.  Ralegh. 

2.  An  associate  in  any  business  or  occupation  ;  a 
joint  owner  of  stock  or  capital,  employed  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  or  other  business.  Men  are 
sometimes  partners  in  a  single  voyage  or  adventure, 
sometimes  in  a  firm  or  standing  company. 

3.  One  who  dances  with  another,  either  male  or 
•  female,  as  in  a  contra  dance. 

4.  A  husband  or  wife. 

PART'NER,  o.  t.  To  join  ;  to  associate  with  a  part- 
ner.    [Little  used.]  Slutlc. 

PART'NERS,  7i.  In  a  ship,  a  fmmework  of  short 
timber  fitted  to  the  hole  in  a  deck,  to  receive  the 
heel  of  a  mast  or  pump,  &c.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

PART'NER-SHIP,  n.  The  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  and  prose- 
cuting any  business,  particularly  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case,  the  con- 
nection is  formed  by  contract ;  each  partner  furnishing 
a  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  being  entitled  to  a 
proportional  share  of  profit,  or  subject  to  a  propor- 
tional share  of  loss  ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners 
may  furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  other  or  others 
contribute  their  services.  The  duration  of  the  part- 
nership may  be  limited  by  the  contract,  or  it  may  be 
left  indefinite,  subject  to  be  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement.  A  partnership  or  association  of  this  kind 
is  a  standing  or  permanent  company,  and  is  denom- 
inated a  firm  or  house.  We  say,  A  and  II  entered 
into  partnership  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  gouds, 
or  for  manufacturing  cotton  or  glass. 

Partnerships  may  be  and  usually  are  associations 
of  private  persons,  not  incorporated.  In  other  cases, 
the  company  is  incorporated.  Hanking  companies, 
in  the  United  States,  are  usually  incorporated,  and 
are  essentially  partnerships,  but  do  not  hear  that 
name.  Manufacturing  companies  are  also  frequently 
incorporated. 
2.  Joint  interest  or  property.  Dryden. 

PAR-TOOK',  pret.  of  Paktake. 

PAR'TRIDGE,  it.*  [Fr.  perdriz  ;  It.  pernice  ;  Sp.  per- 
diz  ;  L.  perdix  ;  Gr.  nij  St(  ,'  D.  patrys  ;  Ir.  patrisg.] 

A  vague,  popular  name  of  a  considerable  number 
of  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  tetraonid 
tiihe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Perdix, 
some  to  Allagis,  some  to  Ortyx,  some  to  Tetrao,  &c. 
Within  small  sections  of  country,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, this  name  is  differently  and  variously  applied, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  to  what  bird  it 
properly  belongs. 

PAR'TRIDGE-WOOD,7i.  A  variegated  tropical  wood, 
much  esteemed  in  England  for  cabinetwork.  P.  Cyc. 

PARTS,  n.  pi.     Faculties;    talents;    mental   powers; 
often,  uncommon  powers  of  mind. 
2.  Applied  to  place,  region  ;  district  of  country. 

PAR-Tu'RI-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  parturio,  from  partus, 
birth,  from  pario,  to  bear.] 

To  bring  forth  young.     [Little  used.] 

PAR-TO'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  partttriens.] 

Bringing  forth,  or  about  to  bring  forth  young. 

PAR-TIJ-RI"TION,  (-rish'un,)  n.     [L.  parturio.] 

The  act  of  bringing  forth,  or  being  delivered  of 
young.  Encyc. 

PAR'TY,  7i.  t  [Fr.  partie,  from  L.  pars.     See  Part.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  de- 
sign, in  opposition  to  others  in  the  community.  It 
differs  from  Fiction,  in  implying  a  less  dishonorable 
association,  or  more  justifiable  designs.  Parties  exist 
in  all  governments  ;  and  free  governments  are  the 
hot-oeds  of  party.  The  political  parties  in  England 
are  called  whigs  and  tories. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants  ;  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  a  lawsuit. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the  Judges. —  Ex. 


3.  One  concerned  or  interested  in  an  affair.  This 
man  was  not  a  party  to  the  trespass  or  affray.  He  is 
not  a  party  to  the  contract  or  agreement. 

4.  Side  ;  persons  engaged  against  each  othei. 

The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last.  Dryden 

Small  parlies  make  up  in  diligence  what  Uiey  want  in  numbera. 

Johnson. 

5.  Cause ;  side. 

Algle  came  in  to  make  their  parly  good.  Dryden. 

6.  A  select  company  invited  to  an  entertainment ; 
as,  a  dining  party  ;  a  tea  party  ;  an  evening  party. 

7.  A  company  made  up  for  a  given  occasion  ;  as,  a 
riding  party;  a  fishing  party. 

8.  A  single  person  distinct  from  or  opposed  to  an- 
other. 

If  the  jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of  Euglish  race,  it  had 
been  adjudged  lelony.  Varies. 

9.  In  military  affairs,  a  detachment  or  small  num- 
ber of  troops  sent  on  a  particular  duty,  as  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy's  convoy,  to  reconnoiter,  to  seek 
forage,  to  flank  the  enemy,  &c. 

Party  is  used  to  qualify  other  words,  and  may  be 
considered  either  as  part  of  a  compound  word,  or  as 
an  adjective  ;  as,  party  man,  party  rage,  party  dis- 
putes, Sac. 

PAR'TY-€0L'OR -ED,  (kul'lurd,)  a.  Having  divers 
colors  ;  as,  a  party-colored  flower. 

PAR'TY-FENCE^WALL',  7t.  A  wall  separating  the 
vacant  ground  in  one  occupation  from  that  in  an- 
other. Qwilt. 

PAR'TY-ISM,  «.     Devotion  to  party.     [New.] 

PAR'TY-JO-RY,  n.  A  jury  consisting  of  half  natives 
and  half  foreigners. 

PAR'TY-MAN,  n.  One  of  a  party  ;  usually  a  factious 
man  ;  a  man  of  violent  party  principles  ;  an  abettor 
of  a  party. 

PAR'TY-SPIR'IT,  7i.  The  spirit  that  supports  a 
party. 

PAR'i'Y-WALL,  n.  A  wall  that  separates  one  house 
from  the  next.  Moron. 

PA-Ru'LISjjt.     A  gum  boil.  Brande. 

PAR'VE-NO',  n.  [Fr.]  An  upstart,  or  one  newly 
risen  into  notice. 

PAR' VIS,  it.  [Fr.]  A  church  porch  ;  also,  a  room 
over  the  church  porch  for  a  school,  &c.  [Not  used.] 
Chaucer.     Qwilt. 

PAR'VI-TUDE,  /         T„,  -„„.        ji 

PAR'Vl  TY  "'     Littleness.     [Not  used.] 

PAS,  (pa,)  ii.     [Fr.  pas,  a  step.] 

1.  Step. 

2.  Right  of  going  foremost;  precedence.  [JVot 
used.  ]  Arbuthnot. 

PASGH,  (paste,)  7i.     [Gr.  rrao-xn-]     The  passover  ;  the 

feast  of  Easter. 
PAS'GHAL,   (pas'kal,)   a.      [L.  pascha;   Gr.   jracrxf  i 

from  the  Heb.] 
Pertaining  to  the  passover,  or  to  Easter. 

Paschal  flower.     See  Paso.ue  Flower. 
PASGH'-EGG,   (pask'egg,)   n.     An    egg  stained    and 

presented  to  young  persons,  about  the  time  of  Easter. 
PAiSeH'-FLOW-ER.     See  Pasque  Flower. 
PASH,  ii.     [Sp.  faz,  L.  facies,  face.] 

1.  A  face      [Not  used.]  Hanmer. 

2.  A  blow.     [jYot  used.] 

PASH,  v.  L     To  strike  ;  to  strike  down.     [JYot  used.] 
^  ^  Dryden. 

PA-SHAW',  n.*  [Pers.  Lib  pashaw.] 

In  the  Turkish  lominions,  a  viceroy,  governor,  or 
commander  ;  a  bat.  1aw.  Castle.     Eaton. 

PA-SIlAVV'Lie,  ».     The  jurisdiction  of  a  pashaw. 

PA-SIG'RA-PHY,  ii.     [Gr.  this,  and  ,  patpn.] 

A  system  of  universal  writing,  or  a  manner  of 
writing  that  may  be  understood  and  used  by  all  na- 
tions. Good. 

PASaUE'-FLOW-ER,  (pask'flow-er,)  ii.  A  flower,  a 
species  of  Anemone.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  growing 
in  Europe,  and  usually  flowering  about  Easter. 

P.  Cyc. 

PAS'CtUIL,  (pas'kwil,)  n.  and  v.  U  Sometimes  used 
for  Pasquin. 

PAS'QUIL-ANT,  n.     A  lampooner.  Coleridge. 

PAS'QUIL-ER,  7i.     A  lampooner.  Burton. 

PAS'QUIN,  7t.  A  mutilated  statue  at  Rome,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  palace  of  Ursini,  so  called  from  a  cobbler 
of  that  name  who  was  remarkabl j.  for  his  sneers  and 
gibes,  and  near  whose  shop  the  statue  was  due  up. 
On  this  statue  it  has  been  customary  to  paste  satiric 
papers.     Hence,  a  lampoon.  Encyc.  Amer. 

PAS'QUIN,  Iv.t.     To  lampoon;  to  satirize. 

PAS-Q.UIN-ADE',  (  £117-1011. 

PAS-QUIN-aDE',  71.     A  lampoon  or  satirical  writing. 

Tadcr. 

PASS,  v.  i.  [Fr.  passer,  It.  passare,  Sp.  pasar,  Port. 
passar,  to  pass  ;  G.  pass,  fit,  which  is  the  Eng.  pat, 
ami  as  a  noun,  a  pass,  a  defile,  an  ambling,  pace  ; 
passen,  to  be  fit,  to  suit ;  D.  pas,  a  pace,  a  step,  a  pass, 
a  passage,  a  defile,  time,  season  ;  van  pas,  fit,  con- 
venient, pat  in  time;  passen,  to  fit,  to  try,  to  mind, 
tend,  or  wait  on,  to  make  ready,  to  pass ;  Dan.  pas,  a 
pass  or  passport,  a  mode  or  medium  ;  passer,  to  be 
fit,  to  suit,  to  be  applicable;  panscrer,  to  pass,  to 
come  or  go  over ;  Sw.  pass,  a  pass  or  passage,  a  pass- 
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PAS 

port ;  passa,  to  fit,  to  suit,  to  adapt,  to  become  ;  pas- 
sera,  to  pass  :  W.  pas,  that  is,  expulsive,  that  causes 
to  pass,  a  pass,  an  exit,  a  cough,  hooping-cough; 
pasiaw,  to  pass,  to  cause  an  exit,  to  expel  ;  Sp.  pasar, 
to  pass,  to  go  or  travel,  to  bring  or  convey,  to  pene- 
trate, to  exceed  or  surpass,  to  depart,  to  suffer,  bear, 
undergo,  (L.  patior,  whence  passion,)  to  happen  or 
come  to  pass ;  pasear,  to  walk  ;  paseo,  a  walking  ;  a 
gait  j  paso,  &  pace,  a  step,  gait,  (Gr.  -areco  ;)  It.  pas- 
wtre,  to  pass  ;  passo,  a  pace,  a  step  ;  passabile,  tolera- 
ble ;  passibile,  suffering.  We  observe  that  this  word 
unites  pass,  the  L.  patior,  to  suffer,  and  pcto,  competo, 
in  the  sense  of  jit.  The  Gr.  izareoi,  to  walk  or  step, 
and  7r<jfrx(,J)  to  suffer,  are  from  the  same  root.  The 
word  pass  coincides  with  L.  passus,  a  step,  and  this 
is  from  pando>  to  extend  ;  n  being  casual,  the  original 
word  was  pado.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  stretch,  reach, 
extend,  to  open  ;  a  pace  is  the  reach  of  the  foot,  and 
fitness  is  from  reaching  or  coming  to,  like  convenient. 
We  learn  from  this  word  that  the  sense  of  suffering 
is  from  extending,  holding  on,  or  continuing.     See  N*0 

in  the  Introduction.  Ar.  ^Li  fata,  to  pass;  Heb. 
noD,  y^D,  Ch.  yos*;  Class  Bd,  No.  45,  64,  and  Bs  or 
Bz,  No.  5-2,  53,  70.] 

1.  To  move,  in  almost  any  manner  ;  to  go ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  place  to  another.  A  man  may  pass  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage  ;  a  bird  and  a 
meteor  pass  through  the  air;  a  ship  passes  on  or 
through  the  water  ;  light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the 
planets  ;  it  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about 
eight  minutes. 

Q.  To  move  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  alter  or 
change,  or  to  be  changed  in  condition;  as,  to  pass 
from  health  to  sickness  ;  to  pass  from  just  to  unjust. 

Temple. 

3.  To  vanish  ;  to  disappear ;  to  be  lost.  In  this 
sense,  we  usually  say,  to  pass  away. 

Beauty  is  a  chunn,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass.        Dryden. 

4.  To  be  spent ;  to  go  on  or  away  progressively. 

The  time  when  the  thing:  existed  is  the  idea  of  that  space  of 
duration  which  passed  between  some  fixed  period  and  the 
being  of  that  thins;.  Locke. 

5.  To  die;  to  depart  from  life.    [Little  used.]   Skak. 

6.  To  be  in  any  state;  to  undergo;  with  under; 
as,  to  pass  under  the  rod. 

7.  To  be  enacted  ;  to  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
legislative  house  or  body  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Neither  of  these  bills  has  yet  passed  the  house  of  commons. 

Swift 

8.  To  be  current ;  to  gain  reception,  or  to  be  gen- 
erally received.  Bank  bills  pass  as  a  substitute  for  coin. 


False  eloquence  passelh  only  where  true  is  t 


[  understood. 

Felton. 


9.  To  be  regarded  ;  to  be  received  in  opinion  or  es- 
timation. 

This  will  uot  pass  for  a  fault  iu  him,  till  it  is  proved  to  be  one  in 
us.  Atterbury. 

10.  To  occur  ;  to  be  present ;  to  take  place  ;  as,  to 
notice  what  passes  in  the  mind.  Watts. 

11.  To  be  done. 

Provided  no  indirect  act  pass  upon  our  prayers  to  defile  them. 

Taylor. 

12.  To  determine  ;  to  give  judgment  or  sentence. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  opoo  his  life.  Sliak. 

13.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing  or  fight- 
ing. Skak. 

14.  Toomit ;  tosuffer  to  go  un'.eeded  or  neglected. 
We  saw  the  act,  but  let  it  pass 

15.  To  move  through  any  duct  or  opening,  as 
substances  in  the  stomach  that  will  not  pass,  nor  be 
converted  into  aliment.  jSrbuthnot. 

16.  To  percolate  ;  to  be  secreted,  as  juices  that 
pass  from  the  glands  into,  the  mouth. 

17.  To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  by  his  father  to 
pass,  bai  he  could  never  think  he  had  enough,  so  long  as 
any  had  more.  L'Eslrange. 

18.  To  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another. 
The  land  article  passed  by  livery  and  seizin. 

19.  To  go  beyond  bounds.  [06s.]  For  this  we 
generally  use  Surpass.  Shale. 

20.  To  run  or  extend,  as  a  line  or  other  thing. 
The  north  limit  of  Massachusetts  passes  three  miles 
north  of  the  Met  nmac. 

To  come  to  pass;  to  happen  ;  to  arrive  ;  to  come; 
to  be  ;  to  exist ;  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  Scriptures. 
To  pass  away  ;  to  move  from  sight ;  to  vanish. 
2.  To  be  spent ;  to  be  lost. 

A  good  part  of  their  lives  passes  away  without  thinking.    Locke. 

To  pass  by  ;  to  move  near  and  beyond.  He  passed 
by  as  we  stood  in  the  road. 

To  pass  on ,  to  proceed. 

To  pass  over  .*  to  go  or  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to 
cross  ;  as,  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side. 

To  pass  into ;  to  unite  and  blend,  as  two  substances 
or  colors,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  vi  here  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
PASS,  v.  t.  To  go  beyond.  The  sun  has  passed  the 
meridian.  The  young  man  has  not  passed  the  age 
of  frivolousness. 
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2.  To  go  through  or  over  ;  as,  to  pass  a  river. 

3.  To  spend  ;  to  live  through  ;  aa,  to  pass  time  ;  to 
pass  the  night  in  revelry,  and  the  day  in  sleep 

4.  To  cause  to  move  ;  to  send  ;  as,  to  pass  the 
bottle  from  one  guest  to  another  ;  to  pass  a  pauper 
from  one  town  to  another  ;  to  pass  a  rope  round  a 
yard  ;  to  pass  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  Derham. 

5.  To  cause  to  move  hastily. 


6.  To  transfer  from  one  owner  to  another ;  to  sell 
or  assign  ;  as,  to  pass  land  from  A  to  B  by  deed ;  to 
pass  a  note  or  bill. 

7.  To  strain  ;  to  cause  to  percolate  ;  as,  to  pass 
wine  through  a  filter.  Bacon. 

8.  To  utter ;  to  pronounce  ;  as,  to  pass  compli- 
ments ;  to  pass  sentence  or  judgment ;  to  pass  cen- 
sure on  another's  works.  Watts. 

9.  To  procure  or  cause  to  go. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by  Newbridge. 

Clarendon. 

10.  To  put  an  end  to. 

This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shale. 

11.  To  omit ;  to  neglect  either  to  do  or  to  mention 
1  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.  Dryden. 

12.  To  transcend  ;  to  transgress  or  go  beyond  ;  as, 
to  pass  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

13.  To  admit ;  to  allow  ;  to  approve  and  receive 
as  valid  or  just;  as,  to  pass  an  account  at  the 
war-office. 

14.  To  approve  or  sanction  by  a  constitutional  or 
legal  majority  of  votes ;  as,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives passed  the  bill.     Hence, 

15.  To  enact ;  to  carry  through  all  the  forms 
necessary  to  give  validity  ;  as,  the  legislature  passed 
the  bill  into  a  law. 

16.  To  impose  fraudulently  ;  as,  she  passed  the 
child  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.  Dryden. 

17.  To  practice  artfully  ;  to  cause  to  succeed  ;  as, 
to  pass  a  trick  on  one. 

18.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed. 

19.  To  thrust ;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto.  Shak. 

To  pass  away  ;   to  spend  :   to  waste;    as,  to  pass 
away  the  flower  of  life  in  idleness. 
To  pass  by  ;  to  pass  near  and  beyond. 

2.  To  overlook  ;  to  excuse  ;  to  forgive ;  not  to 
censure  or  punish  ;  as,  to  pass  by  a  crime  or  fault. 

3.  To  neglect ;  to  disregard. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  can  not  pass  by  without  injury 
to  truth.  Burnet. 

To  pass  over ;  to  move  from  side  to  side  ;  to  cross ; 
as,  to  pass  over  a  river  or  mountain. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  overlook  or  disregard.     He  passed 
over  one  charge  without  a  reply. 
PASS,  «.     [W.  p&s.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage,  entrance,  or  avenue  ;  a  nar- 
row or  difficult  place  of  entrance  and  exit ;  as,  a  pass 
between  mountains.  Encyc.     Clarendon. 

2.  A  passage  ;  a  road.  Ralegh. 

3.  Permission  to  pass,  to  go  or  to  come ;  a  license 
to  pass  ;  a  passport. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas.       Clarendon. 
A  ship  railing  under  the  flag  aitd  pass  of  an  enemy.         Kent. 

4.  An  order  for  sending  vagrants  or  impotent  per- 
sons to  their  place  of  abode".  Johnson. 

5.  In  fencing  and  fighting,  a  thrust ;  a  push  ;  at- 
tempt to  stab  or  strike ;  as,  to  make  a  pass  at  an 
antagonist.     Hence, 

6.  A  term  applied  to  the  manipulations  of  an  oper- 
ator in  mesmerism. 

7.  State  ;  condition  or  extreme  case ;  extremity. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought.  Sidney. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  prws.  South. 

PASS'-BOOK,  n.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  or 
trader  enters  the  articles  bought  on  credit,  for  the 
information  of  the  purchaser.  Bouvier. 

PASS-PA-ROLE',  n.  [pass  and  parole.]  In  military 
affairs,  a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  rear. 

Encyc. 

PXSS'-WORD,  n.  A  word  to  be  given  before  a  per- 
son is  allowed  to  pass  ;  a  watch-word. 

PASS'A-BLE,  a.     [It.  passabile.] 

1.  That  may  be  passed,  traveled,  or  navigated. 
The  roads  are  not  passable.  The  stream  is  passa- 
ble in  boats. 

2.  That  may  be  penetrated  ;  as,  a  substance  passa- 
ble by  a  fluid. 

3.  Current ;  receivable  ;  that  may  be  or  is  trans- 
ferred from  hand  to  hand  ;  as,  bills  passable  in  lieu 
of  coin.     False  coin  is  not  passable. 

4.  Popular  ;  well  received.  Bacon. 

5.  Tolerable  ;  moderate  ;  as,  passable  beauty. 
PASS'A-BLY,ad».     Tolerably. 

PaIIa'DO;!""     A  push  or  thrust. 

PAS-SADE',  7i.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  a  turn  or  course 
of  a  horse  backward  or  forward  on  the  same  spot  of 
ground.  Encyc, 
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PAS'SAGE,  n.t  [Fr.  passage;  Sp.  pasage;  It.  passag- 
gio.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  or  moving  by  land  or  water, 
or  through  the  air  or  other  substance  ;  as,  the  passage 
of  a  man  ora  carriage ;  thepossao-e  of  a  ship  or  a  fowl ; 
the  passage  of  light  or  a  meteor ;  the  passage  of 
fluids  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  or  from  the 
glands.     Clouds  intercept  the  passage  of  solar  rays. 

2.  The  time  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another 
What  passage  had  you  ?  We  had  a  passage  of 
twenty-five  days  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  of  thirty- 
eight  days  from  England. 

3.  Road  ;  way  ;  avenue  ;  a  place  where  men  or 
things  may  pass  or  be  conveyed.  Temple. 

And  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.  Dryden. 

4.  A  pass  or  encounter;  as,  a  passage  at  arms. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Entrance  or  exit. 

What!  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage  ?       Shak. 

6.  Right  of  passing ;  as,  to  engage  a  passage  on 
board  a  ship  bound  to  India. 

7.  Occurrence  ;  event ;  incident ;  that  which  hap- 
pens ;  as,  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  New- 
ton. [See  the  Spanish  verb",  supra.  This  sense  is 
obsolescent.] 

8.  A  passing  away  ;  decay.    [Little  used.]     Sltak. 

9.  Intellectual  admittance ;  mental  reception. 

Among  whom  1  expect  this  treatise  will  have  a  fairer  passage 
than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other  principles. 

Digby. 

10.  Manner  of  being  conducted  ;  management 

On  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of  affairs  in  former 
linrea.  Daoies. 

11.  Part  of  a  book  or  writing  ;  a  single  clause, 
place,  or  part,  of  indefinite  extent. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shUD.  Young. 

12.  In  music,  a  short  portion  of  an  air  or  tune. 

13.  Enactment ;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all 
the  regular  forms  necessary  to  give  validity  ;  as,  the 
passage  of  a  law,  or  of  a  bill  into  a  law,  by  a  legis- 
lative body.  Hopkinson.     fVheaton's  Rep. 

His  agency  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  was  more 
than  suspected.  Hosack. 

14.  The  part  of  a  building  allotted  for  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  different  apartments.  Brattdc. 

Bird  of  passage  ;  a  bird  that  passes  at  certain  sea- 
sons from  one  climate  to  another,  as  in  autumn  to 
the  south  to  avoid  the  winter's  cold,  and  in  spring 
to   the    north  for   breeding.      Hence,  the   phrase   is 
sometimes    applied    to    a    man  who  has   no   fixed 
residence. 
PAS'SA-GER,  n.     [Fr.,  from  passage  ;  It.  passaggiere.] 
The   regular  orthography   of   Passenger,   which 
see. 
PAS'SANT,  a.     In  heraldry,  walking,  from    Fr.  pas- 
sant,  a  passenger,  traveler. 
2.  Cursory  ;  careless.  Barrow. 

On  a  passant  review  of  what  I  wrote  to  the  bishop. 

Sir  Peter  Pelt's  Preface  to  Bp.  Barloto's  Gen.  Remains. 

En  passant,   (an-p'as'sang,)    [Fr.]      By  the  way  ; 
slightly  ;  in  haste 
PASS'£D,  )  pp.  or  a.     Gone  by  ;  done  ;  accomplished  ; 
PAST,        j      ended. 

2.  Enacted ;  having  received  all  the  formalities 
necessary  to  constitute  a  law. 
PAS'SEN-GER,  n.  Literally,  one  who  passes ;  as, 
passengers  over  a  bridge.  Usually,  one  who  travels 
in  some  established  conveyance,  as  a  stage-coach, 
steamboat,  &c. 

Passenger  falcon ;  a  kind  of  migratory  hawk. 

jUnsioorth. 
PASS'ER,  n.     One  that  passes  ;  a  passenger.     Rome. 
PASS'ER-BY,  n.     One  who  goes  by  or  near. 
PAS'SER-ES,  n.  pi.      [L.,  sparrows.]      See  Passer- 
ines. 
PAS'SER-INE,  (-in,)  a.     [L.  passer,  a  sparrow.] 

Pertaining  to  sparrows,  or  to  the  order  of  birds  to 
which  sparrows  belong,  the  Passeres. 
PAS'SER-INES,  7i.  pi.    The  order  of  birds  to  which 
the  sparrows  belong.    They  usually  feed  on  insects, 
fruit,  or  grain.  Brande. 

PAS-SI-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  passibilitd,   from  passible. 
See  Passion.] 

The  quality  or  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  agents  ;  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer. 

Halcewill. 
PAS'SI-BLE,   a.      [Fr.    passible;    It.   passibile.      See 
Passion.] 

Susceptible  of  feeling  or  of  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

ApoUiriarius  held  even  Deity  to  be  patrible.  Hooker. 

PAS'SI-BLE-NESS.     The  same  as  Passi  riutv. 
PAS' SIM,  [L.]     Here  and  there ;  every  where. 
PASS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Moving  ;  proceeding  ;  going  by. 

2.  a.  Exceeding  ;  surpassing  ;  eminent.      Fairfax. 

3.  Adverbially  used  to  enforce  or  enhance  the 
meaning  of  another  word  ;  exceedingly ;  as,  passing 
fair  ;  passing  strange. 

PASSTNG,  71.     The  act  of  passing  or  going  past. 
PASS'ING-BELL,  n.     The  bell  that  rings  at  the  hou/ 
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of  death  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  passing  soul.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  bell  that  rings  immediately  after 
death.  Swift. 

PASS'ING-LY,  mlv.     Exceedingly.     [Obs.]     Wiclif. 

PASS'tNG-N6TE,  n  In  music,  a  note  introduced  be- 
tween two  others  for  the  purpose  of  softening  a  dis- 
tance or  melodizing  a  passage.  Busby. 

PAS'SION,  (pash'un,)  n.t  [L.  passio,  from  patior,  to 
suffer.] 

1.  The  impression  or  effect  of  an  external  agent 
upon  a  body  ;  that  which  is  suffered  or  received. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  10  move, 
and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action 
in  it.  Locke. 


impressions   from   external 


2.  Susceptibility    of 
agents. 

The  differences  of  moldable  and  not  moldable,  &c,  and  many 
other  passions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions.  \Litda 
used.]  Bacon. 

3.  Suffering;  emphatically,  the  last  suffering  of  the 

Savior. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  hia  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proofs.  —  Acts  i. 

4.  The  feeling  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensible  effect  of 
impression  ;  excitement,  perturbation,  or  agitation  of 
mind,  as  desire,  fear,  hope,  joy,  grief,  love,  hatred. 
The  eloquence  of  the  orator  is  employed  to  move  the 
passions. 

5.  Violent  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind,  partic- 
ularly such  as  is  occasioned  by  an  offense,  injury,  or 
insult ;  hence,  violent  anger.  Watts. 

6.  Zeal ;  ardor ;  vehement  desire. 

When  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faclion  and  interest,  they  can  have 
no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  country.  Addison. 

7.  Love. 

He  owned  his  jxlssion  for  Amestris.  Rowe. 

8.  Eager  desire ;  as,  a  violent  passion  for  fine 
clothes.  Swift. 

PAS'SION,  (pash'un,)  v.i.  To  be  extremely  agitated. 
[Not  used.}  Shak. 

PAS'S[ON-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  flower  and  plant  of  the 
genus  Passiflora.  This  genus  was  so  named  from 
being  supposed  to  represent,  in  the  appendages  of  its 
flower,  the  passion  of  our  Savior.  Loudon. 

PAS'SION-WEEK,  n.  The  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  festival  of  Easter  ;  so  called  because  in 
that  week  our  Savior's  passion  and  death  took  place. 

PAS'SION-A-RY,  n.  A  book  in  which  are  described 
the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Warton. 

PAS'SION- ATE,  a.     [It.  passionate;  Fr.  passionne.] 

1.  Easily  moved  to  anger  ;  easily  excited  or  agi- 
tated by  injury  or  insult;  applied  to  persons. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate.  Prior. 

2.  Highly  excited  ;  vehement ;  warm  ;  applied  to 
things;  as,  passionate  affection ;  passionate  desire; 
passionate  concern. 

3.  Expressing  strong  emotion  ;  animated;  as,  pas- 
sionate eloquence. 

PAS'SION-ATE,  v.  t.     To  affect  with  passion  ;  to  ex- 
press passionately.     [Not  used.]       Spenser.     Shak. 
PAS'SION-ATE-I,Y,  adv.    With  passion  ;  with  strong 
feeling  ;    ardently  ;    vehemently  ;    as,  to   covet  any 
thing  passionately  j  to  be  passionately  fond. 

2.  Angrily ;    with   vehement    resentment ;   as,  to 
speak  passionatehi. 
PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  subject  to 
passion  or  anger. 
2.  Vehemence  of  mind.  Boyle. 

PAS'SION-£D,  (pash'und,)  a.  Disordered  ;  violently 
affected.  Spenser. 

2.  Expressing  passion.  Spenser. 

PAS'SION-LESS,  a.  Not  easily  excited  to  anger  ;  of 
a  calm  temper.  Shelton. 

2.  Void  of  passion. 
PAS'SI  VE,  a.     [It.  passive ;  Sp.  pasivo  ;  Fr.  passif;  L. 
passivus,  from  passus,  patior,  to  suffer.] 

1.  Suffering  ;  not  acting  ;  not  receiving  or  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents.  We 
were  passive  spectators,  not  actors  in  the  scene. 

iple  ideas. 
Locke. 
Bradicardine. 

2.  Unresisting;  not  opposing;  receiving  or  suffer- 
ing without  resistance;  as, passive  obedience;  pas- 
sive submission  to  the  laws. 

Passive  verb,  in  grammar,  is  a  verb  which  expresses 
passion,  or  the  effect  of  an  action  of  some  agent ; 
as,  in  ii  doccor,  I  am  taught;  in  English,  she  is  loved 
and  admired  by  her  friends;  he  is  assailed  by  slander. 

Passive  obedience,  as  used  by  writers  on  govern- 
ment, denotes  not  only  quiet,  unresisting  submission 
to  power,  but  implies  the  denial  of  the  right  of  re- 
sistance, or  the  recognition  uf  the  duty  to  submit,  in 
all  cases,  to  the  existing  government. 

Passive  prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a  sus- 
pension of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  intellectual 
faculties,  the  soul  remaining  quiet  and  yielding  only 
to  the  impulses  of  grace.  Encyc. 

Passive  commerce  ;  trade  in  which  the  productions 
of  a  country  are  carried  by  foreigners  in  their  own 
bottoms.     [See  Active  Commerce.] 
PAS'SIVE-LY,  adv.     With  a  passive   nature  or  tem- 


The  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  s 
God  is  not  in  any  respect  passive. 
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per  ;  with  a  temper  disposed  to  submit  to  the  acts  of 
external  agents,  without  resistance.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  aeency.  Pearson. 

3.  After  the  form  of  the  passive  verb.  Lilly. 
PAS'SIVE-NESS,   n      duality   of   receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents  or  causes ;  as,  the  pas- 
siveness of  matter. 

2.  Passibility  ;  capacity  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiveness  with  our  being.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Patience  ;   calmness  ;  unresisting  submission. 

Fell. 

PAS-SIV'I-TY,  n.  Passiveness,  which  see.  [Little 
used.]  Cheyne. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  persevere  in  a  given 
state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  disturbed  by  an- 
other body.  Good. 

PASS'-KEY,  (-kg,)  n.  A  key  for  opening  many 
locks. 

PASS'LESS,  a.     Having  no  pass  or  passage.     Cowley. 

PASS'O-VER,  n.  [pass  and  imer.]  A  feast  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  providential 
escape  of  the  Hebrews,  in  Egypt,  when  God,  smiting 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  marked  with 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

2.  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over. 

PASS'PORT,  n.  [Fr.  passeport;  passer,  to  pass,  and 
porter,  to  carry  ;  It.  passapnrto  ;  Sp.  pasapnrtc.] 

1.  A  written  license  from  a  king,  or  other  proper 
authority,  granting  permission  or  safe  conduct,  for 
one  to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate  a  particular 
sea  without  hinderance  or  molestation. 

2.  A  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contraband 
goods  or  movables  without  paying  the  usual  duties. 

3.  That  which  enables  one'to  pass  with  safety  or 
certainty. 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.  Dryden. 

PAS'SY-MEAS'tJRE,  (-mezh'ur,)  n.     [It.  passameiw, 

middle  pace  or  step.] 

An   old   stately  kind   of  dance ;    a    cinque-pace. 

[Obs.]  Shak. 

PAST,  pp.  or  a.  from  Pass.    Gone  by  or  beyond ;  not 

present ;  not  future. 
2.  Spent ;  ended  ;  accomplished. 
PAST,  n.     Elliptically,  past  time  ;  as,  indemnity  for  the 

past.  Fenton. 

PAST,  prep.    Beyond  in  time.    Heb.  xi. 

2.  Having  lost;  not  possessing;  as,  he  was  past 
sense  of  feeling. 

3.  Beyond  ;  out  of  reach  of;  as,  he  was  past  cure 
or  help. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently  vast  shame. 
L'Eslra  n  %e. 

4.  Beyond  ;  further  than  ;  as,  past  the  boundary. 

5.  Above  ;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  long.  Spenser. 

[Not  now  used.] 

6.  Alter  ;  beyond  in  time.  The  company  assem- 
bled at  half  past  seven,  that  is,  at  half  an  hour  after 
seven. 

PASTE,  n.  [Fr.  pate,  for  past  ;  It.  and  Sp.  pasta.  Qu. 
L.  pistus,  or  Gr.  iraaaw,  to  sprinkle,  or  some  root 
which  signifies  to  mix  and  knead.] 

1.  A  soft  composition  of  substances,  as  flour  moist- 
ened with  water  or  milk  and  kneaded,  or  any  kind 
of  earth  moistened  and  formed  to  the  consistence  of 
dough,  as  in  making  putter's  ware. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  flour  and  water 
boiled,  used  for  uniting  paper  or  other  substances. 

3.  A  fine  and  brilliant  kind  of  glass  used  in  mak- 
ing imitations  of  precious  stones  or  gems. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  substance  in  which 
other  minerals  are  imbedded. 

PASTE,  n.  t.  To  unite  or  cement  with  paste  ;  to  fas- 
ten with  paste.  Watts. 

PASTE'BOARD,  n.  A  species  of  thick  paper,  formed 
of  several  single  sheets  pasted  one  upon  another,  or 
by  macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in  molds,  &.c.  It 
is  used  for  the  covering  of  books,  for  bonnets,  &c. 

PAST'ED,  pp.  or  o.     Cemented  with  paste. 

PAS'TEL,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant  affording  a  blue  dye,  the 
wood  Isatis  tinctoria.  Ed.  Encyc.     Ure. 

2    [Sp.]     A  colored  crayon.     [See  Pastil.] 

PAS'TERN,  71.     [Fr.  pttturon.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  horse's  leg  between  the  joint  next 
the  foot  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof.   Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  The  human  leg,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
PAS'TERN-JOINT,  ?t.    The  joint  in  a   horse's  leg 

next  the  foot. 
PAS-TIC'CIO,  (pas-tich'y5,)  n.    [It.]     A  medley  ;  an 
olio.  Swinburne. 

2.  In  painting,  a  picture  painted  by  a  master  in  a 
style  dissimilar  to  that  which  he  usually  adopted. 

Brande. 
PAS'TIL,         )  n.     [L.  pastillus ;  It.  pastiglia ;  Fr. pas- 
PAS-TILLE',  (      title.     See  Paste.] 

1.  A  roll  of  paste,  or  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  dif- 
ferent colors  ground  with  gum-water,  and  used  like 
a  crayon.  Encyc. 
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2.  In  pharmacy,  a  dry  composition  of  sweet-smell- 
ing resins,  aromatic  woods,  &.C.,  burnt  to  clear  and 
scent  the  air  of  a  room.  Hebert. 

3.  An  agreeable  kind  of  sugar  confectionery. 
PAS'TIME,  n.     [pass  and  time.]     Sport;  amusement; 

diversion  ;  that  which  amuses  and  serves  to  make 
time  pass  agreeably.  Milton.     Watts. 

PAS'TIME,  v.  i.  To  sport;  to  use  diversion.  [Little 
used.] 

PAST'ING,  ppr.     Cementing  with  paste. 

PAS'TOR,  n.  [L.,  from  pasco,  pactum,  to  feed,  Gr. 
Qoitkoi,  W.  pesgi,  Arm.  pasi/a,  Fr.  pa'ttre,  for  paistre, 
like  naitre,  from  L.  nasco  ;  Russ. pastovuyu, pasu.  It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  bush,  D.  bosch,  G.  busch,  Sw 
buskit,  Dan.  busk,  as  browse  is  to  brush ;  It.  brusca ; 
Gr.  0p(07K'o.l 

1.  A  shepherd  ;  one  that  has  the  care  of  flocks  and 
herds.  Dryden. 

2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  church  and  conrrregation,  whose  duty  is  to  watch 
over  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  instruct  them  in 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

PAS'TOR-AL,  a.     [L.  past oral is.]        [South.     Swift. 

1.  Pertaining  to  shepherds  ;  as,  a  pastoral  Wiu  ;  pas- 
toral manners. 

2.  Descriptive  of  the  life  of  shepherds ;  as,  a  pas- 
toral poem. 

3.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls,  or  to  the  pastor  of 
a  church  ;  as,  pastoral  care  or  duties  ;  a  pastoral  letter. 

Hooker.  Dryden. 
Piety  is  the  life  and  soul  of  pastoral  fidelity.  H.  Humphrey. 
PAS'TOR-AL,  n.  A  poem  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  shepherds,  or  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the 
action  of  a  shepherd,  and  in  which  the  speakers  take 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  shepherds;  an  idyl ; 
a  bucolic.  Pope. 

A  pastoral  is  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  elTects  on  a  country  life.  Rambler. 

PAS-TO-RA'LE,  n.  [It.]  A  musical  composition, 
generally  in  measures  of  6-4  and  6-8  time,  in  a  sooth- 
ing, tender  style. 

PAS'TOR-ATE,  n.  The  office,  state,- or  jurisdiction, 
of  a  spiritual  pastor.  President  Stiles.     Tooke. 

PAS'TOR-LESS,  a.     Having  no  pastor. 

PAS'TOR-IY      '  1  "'    Becoming  a  pastor.     Milton, 
PAS'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  or  rank  of  pastor. 

Bull. 
PaS'TRY,  7i.     [from  paste.]     Articles  of  food  in  gen- 
eral which  are  made  of  paste  or  dough,  or  of  which 
paste  constitutes  a  principal  ingredient,  as  pies,  tarts, 
cake,  and  the  like. 
2.  The  place  where  pastry  is  made.  Shak. 

PaS'TRY-COOK,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  and  sell  articles  of  food  made  of  paste. 

Arbuthnot. 
PAS'TIJR-A-BLE,  a.     [from  pasture.]     Fit  for  pasture. 
PAS'TUR-AGE,  7t.     [Fr.  patu.ra.ge.     See  Pasture.] 

1.  The  business  of  feeding  or  grazing  cattle. 

Spenser. 

2.  Grazing  ground;  land  appropriated  to  grazing. 

Addison. 

3.  Grass  for  feed.  Arbuthnot. 
PAS'TIJRE,  it.     [Fr.  pature,  for  pasture,  from  L.  pas- 
en,  pastum,  to  feed,  Gr.  [iooKto.] 

1.  Grass  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  the  food  of  cattle 
taiien  by  grazing.  Brown. 

2.  Ground  covered  with  grass,  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot  by  cattle,  horses,  &c.  The  farmer  has  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  pasture.  It  is  sometimes  called  Pas- 
ture-land. 

3.  Human  culture ;  education.     [Not  used.] 

Dryden. 
Common  of  pasture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle 
on  another's  ground. 
PAS'TURE,  v.  u    To  feed  on  grass,  or  to  supply  grass 
for  food.     We  apply  the  word  to  persons ;  as,  the 
farmer  pastures  fifty  oxen;  or  to  ground;  as,   the 
land  will  pasture  fifty  oxen. 
PAS'TURE,  v.  i.    To  graze;  to  take  food  by  eating 

grass  from  the  ground.  Milton. 

PAS'TUR-.ED,  pp.     Fed  on  grass. 
PAS'TURE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  pasture. 
PAS'TUR-ING,  ppr.    Supplying  with  grass  for  food. 
PAS'TY,  a.    Like  paste  ;  of  the  consistence  of  paste. 

Cooper. 
PAS'TY,  7i.     [from  paste.]    A  pie  made  of  paste  and 

baked  without  a  dish.  Pope.     King. 

PAT,  a.     [G.  pass;  D.  pits.     See  Fit  and  Pass.] 
Fit;  convenient;  exactly  suitable  either  as  to 
time  or  place. 

[Not  an  elegant  word,  admissible  in  burlesque.] 
Attcrburv.     Swift, 
PAT,  adv.     Fitly  ;  conveniently.  Shale 

PAT,  7t.  [XV. .fat,  a  blow  ;  fatiaw,  to  strike  lightly, 
to  pat.     [Uu.  Fr.  patte,] 

1.  A  light,  tpiick  blow,  or  stroke  with  the  fingers 
or  hand. 

2.  A  small  mass  which  is  beat  into  shape  by 
pats  ;  as,  «  pat  of  butter.     [  English  use.  |    smart. 

PAT,  v.  t.  To  strike  gently  with  the  fingersor  hand ; 
to  tap. 

Gay  pats  my  snoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.         Pope. 
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PA-TX'CA,  )  n.     [from  the  Sp.]     A  Spanish  coin 

PAT-A-COON',  (  of  the  value  of  4s.  84  sterling,  or 
about  $1.04  cents.  Sp.  Diet. 

PA-TACHE',  (pa-fish',)  n.  [Sp.]  A  tender  or  small 
vessel  employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders  from  one 
ship  or  place  to  another.  Sp.  Diet. 

PAT-A-VIN'I-TY.  n.  The  use  of  local  words,  or  the 
peculiar  style  or  diction  of  Livy,  the  Roman  histori- 
an ;  so  denominated  from  Patavinm  or  Padua,  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Brandt.     Lempriere. 

PATCH,  n.  [It.  pezza,  a  piece,  Fr.  piice,  Arm.  pez,  Sp. 
pieza.     Q.u.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  a  garment  to  repair 
it.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  any  thing  used  to  repair  a 
breach. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  silk  used  to  cover  a  defect  on 
the  face,  or  to  add  a  charm. 

4.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaic  cr  variegated  work. 

Locke. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  or  a  small  detached 
piece.  Shak. 

6.  A  paltry  fellow.  This  use  is  sometimes  heard 
in  vulgar  language  ;  as,  a  cross-patch. 

PATCH,  v.  t.  To  mend  by  sewing  on  a  piece  or 
pieces  ;  as,  to  patch  a  coat. 

2.  To  adorn  with  a  patch  or  with  patches. 

In  the  middle  boxes  were  several  ladies  who  patched  both  sides 
of  their  faces.  Spectator. 

3.  To  mend  with  pieces;  to  repair  clumsily.  Shak. 

4.  To  repair  with  pieces  fastened  on  ;  as,  to  patch 
the  roof  of  a  house. 

5.  To  make  up  of  pieces  and  shreds.         Ralegh. 

6.  To  dress  in  a  party-colored  coat.  Shah. 

7.  To  make  suddenly  or  hastily  ;  to  make  without 
regard  to  forms  ;  as,  to  patch  up  a  piece. 

PATCH'ED,  (patent,)  pp.  or  a.    Mended  with  a  patch 

or  patches;  mended  clumsily. 
PATCH'ER,  n.     One  that  patches  or  botches. 
PATCH'ER-Y,n,  Bungling  work;  botchery  ;  forgery. 

Slink. 
PATCH'ING,  ppr.     Mending  with  a  piece  or  pieces; 

botching. 
PATCH'WORK,    (-wurk,)    n.      Work    composed    of 
pieces  of  various  figures  sewed  together.      Swift. 
2.  Work  composed  of  pieces  clumsily  put  together. 

Swift. 
FATE,  n.  [ftu.  Ir.  bathos,  a  top  ;  or  Sp.  and  It.  patena.] 

1.  The  head,  or  rather  the  top  of  the  head.  Applied 
to  persons,  it  is  now  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

2.  The  skin  of  a  calf's  head. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of  platfonn  resembling 
what  is  called  a  horse-shoe.  Enafc. 

PAT'ED,  a.  In  composition,  having  a  pate;  as,  long- 
pated.  cunning ;  shallow-poted,  having  weak  intel- 
lect. 

PA-TEE',     )  n.  *  In  heraldry,  a  cross  small  in  the  cen- 

PAT  TEE',  (  ter,  and  widening  to  the  extremities, 
which  are  broad.  Brande. 

PAT-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  palefactio  ;  pateo,  to  open, 
and  faiio,  to  make.] 

The  act  of  opening  or  manifesting  ;  open  declara- 
tion. Pearson. 

PA-TEL'LA,  n.  [L.]  The  knee-pan  or  cap  of  the 
knee. 

2.  A  univalvular  shell-fish  ;  the  limpet. 

3.  A  small  vase. 

PA-TEL'LI-FORM,  o.     [L.  patella,  a  dish,  and  form.] 

Of  the  form  of  a  dish  or  saucer.  Barton. 

PAT'EL-LITE,   n.     Fossil  remains  of  the  patella  ;  a 
PAT'EN,")         n        ..      ,  [shell. 

PAT'lN     (         L      Patma-1 

1.  A  plate.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

2.  The  plate  or  vessel  on  which  the  consecrated 
bread  in  the  eucharist  is  placed.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  it  is  usually  small,  and  so  formed  as  to  fit 
the  chalice  or  cup  as  a  cover.  Smyth. 

PAT'ENT,   a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  patens,  from  pateo,  to 
open  ;  Gr.   ircrauJ,  Ch.  nn£,  to  open,  dilate,  or  ex- 
pand ;  Syr.  and  Sam.  id.     Class  Bd,  No.  b'3,  G4,  05.] 
Open  ;  spread  ;  expanded. 

1.  In  botany,  spreading;  forming  an  acute  angle 
nearly  approaching  to  a  right  angle  with  the  stem  or 
branch  ;  as,  a  patent  leaf.  Martyn. 

2.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all ;  as,  letters  patent. 
[See  Letter.] 

3.  Appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder  —  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  waa  made  a  patent 
commodity.  Mortimer. 

4.  Apparent ;  conspicuous,  Horsley. 
PAT'EN'T,  n.  A  writing,  given  by  the  proper  author- 
ity and  duly  authenticated,  granting  a  privilege  to 
some  person  or  persons.  By  potent,  or  letters  patent, 
that  is,  open  letters,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  grants 
lands,  honors,  and  franchises. 

2.  A  similar  writing  securing  to  a  person,  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  an  invention. 
PAT'ENT,  v.  t.     To  grant  by  patent. 

2.  To  secure  the  exclusive  right  of  a  thing  to  a  per- 
son ;  as,  to  patent  an  invention. 
PAT'ENT -A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  patented. 
PAT'ENT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Granted  by  patent ;  secured 
by  patent  or  by  law  as  an  exclusive  privilege. 
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PAT-ENT-EE',  71.  One  to  whom  a  grant  is  made  or 
a  privilege  secured  by  patent  or  by  law. 

PAT'ENT-ING,  ppr.  "Granting  by  patent;  securing 
as  a  privilege. 

PAT'ENT-OF'FICE,  n.  An  office  for  the  granting  of 
patents  for  inventions. 

PAT'ENT-RoLLS,  n.  pi.  The  records  or  registers  of 
patents. 

PA-TER'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  paternel ;  L.  patemus,  from  pa- 
ter, father.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  father  ;  fatherly  ;  as,  paternal 
care  or  affection  ;  paternal  favor  or  admonition. 

2.  Derived  from  the  father;  hereditary;  as,  n  pa- 
ternal estate.  Dryden.     Addison. 

PA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  paternal  manner. 
PA-TER'NI-T Y,  n.     [Fr.  paternite ;  It.  paternitd.] 
Fathership;  the  relation  of  a  father. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  underwent  no  other 
dominion  than  palemi'y  and  eldership.  Ralegh. 

Pa'TER-NOS'TER,  7i.  [L.,our*Father.]  The  Lord's 
prayer. 

PA'TER  PA'TRI-JE,  [L.]  The  father  of  his  coun- 
try 

PATH,  7t.  ,■  pi.  Path9.  [Sax.  path,  pmth,  or  paad,  paat ; 
D.  pad  ,•  G.  pfad ,'  Sans,  patha  ;  Gr.  ttutoc,  from  irareu}, 
to  tread.  The  sense  of  path  is,  beaten,  trod  ;  but  the 
primary  sense  of  treading,  stepping,  is  probably  to 
open,  stretch,  extend.] 

1.  A  way  beaten  or  trodden  by  the  feet  of  man  or 
beast,  or  made  hard  by  wheels  ;  that  part  of  a  high- 
way on  which  animals  or  carriages  ordinarily  pass  ; 
applied  to  the  ground  only,  and  never  to  a  paved  street 
in  a  city. 

2.  Any  narrow  way  beaten  by  the  foot. 

3.  The  way,  course,  or  track,  where  a  body  moves 
in  the  atmosphere  or  in  space  ;  as,  the  path  of  a  plan- 
et or  comet ;  the  path  of  a  meteor. 

4.  A  way  or  passage. 

5.  Course  of  life. 

He  marketli  all  my  paths.  —  Job  xxxiii. 

G.  Precepts  ;  rules  prescribed. 

Uphold  my  goings  in  thy  paths.  —  Ps.  xvii. 

7.  Course  of  providential  dealings;  moral  govern- 
ment. 

All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  to  such  as  keep 
his  covenant.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

PATH,  71.  U     [Sax.  peththian.] 

1.  To  make  a  path  by  treading  ;  to  beat  a  path,  as 
in  snow.  United  States. 

2.  To  push  forward  ;  to  cause  to  go ;  to  make  way 
for.  Shak. 

PATH,  v.  i.     To  walk  abroad.  Shak. 

PATH'SD,  (plthd,)  pp.     Beaten  into  a  path. 

PATH-E-MAT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  naBnpa,  what  is  suffered.] 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  affection,  or  that  which 
is  suffered.  Mackintosh. 

PA-THET'lC,         )  a.      [Gr.  TtaOnT-.Koc,  from    imBoc, 

PA-THET'IC-AL,  (      passion  ;  naoxu,  to  suffer.] 
Affecting  or  moving  the  passions,  particularly  pity, 
sorrow,  grief,  or  other  tender  emotion  ;  as,  a  pathetic 
song  or  discourse  ;  pathetic  expostulation.  Spectator. 


PA-THET'IC,  n.  Style  or  manner  adapted  to  awaken 
the  passions,  especially  tender  emotions. 

A  musician  at  Venice  is  said  to  have  so  excelled  in  the  pathetic, 
as  to  be  able  to  play  any  of  his  auditors  into  distraction. 

Encyc. 

PA-THET'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  the  tender  passions. 

PA-THET'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  moving 
the  tender  passions. 

PATH'E-TISM,  7t.     [Gr.  nnBoc.] 

The  agency  by  which  one  person,  by  manipula- 
tion,, produces  emotion,  feeling,  passion,  or  other 
physical  or  mental  effect,  in  the  system  of  another ; 
susceptibility  of  emotion  or  feeling,  of  any  kind, 
from  physical  contact,  or  sympathy  with  the  will 
of  another  ;  another  name  for  Mesmerism. 

Sunderland. 

PATH'-FLY,  71.    A  fly  found  in  foot-paths. 

PATH'IC,  71.     [from  the  Gr.  rmfloc.] 

A  catamite ;  a  male  that  submits  to  the  crime 
against  nature.  Gillies. 

PATH'-KEEP-ING,  a.     Keeping  in  the  path. 

PATH'LESS,  a.  Having  no  beaten  way  ;  untrodden; 
as,  a  pathless  forest ;  a  pathless  coast.  Prior. 

PA-THOG-NO-MON'IC,  a.  [Gr.  midoyvwiinviKoc  ; 
jruSoc,  passion  or  suffering,  and  yvcouusv,  from  yt- 
vuifTK'r),  to  know.] 

Indicating  that  which  is  inseparable  from  a  disease, 
being  found  in  that  and  in  no  other;  hence,  indicat- 
ing that  by  which  a  disease  may  be  certainly  known  ; 
characteristic  ;  as,  pathognomonic  symptoms. 

PA-THOG'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  rr<i0oc  and  yvuiun,  signi- 
fication.] 

Expression  of  the  passions ;  the  science  of  the 
signs  by  which  human  passions  are  indicated. 

Good. 

PATH-O-LOG'IO,         I  a.     [See   Pathology.]      Per- 

PATH-O-LOG'IC-AL,  j      taming  to  pathology. 


PATH-O-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  pa- 
thology. 
PA-THOL'O-GIST,  71.    One  who  treats  of  pathology. 
PA-THOL'O-GY,   7i.     [Gr.  71060$,  passion,  suffering, 
and  Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

That  part  of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature 
of  diseases,  their  causes  and  symptoms';  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  causes  and  nature  of  diseases,  compre- 
hending nosology,  etiology,  symptomatology,  and 
therapeutics.  Encyc.     Coze. 

PATH-O-PCE'lA,  71.  [Gr.  iraBomtta  ;  from  ziadoc,  pas- 
sion, and  rrueio,  to  make.] 

A  speech,  or  figure  of  speech,  contrived  to  move 
the  passions.  Smart. 

Pa'THOS,  iu     [Gr.,  from  rraaxto,  to  suffer.] 

Passion;  warmth  or  vehemence,  in  a  speaker;  or 
in  language,  that  which  excites  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. Mason. 

The  term  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to  that  which 
awakens  tender  emotions.  Rich.  Diet. 

PATH'WaY,  71.  A  path  ;  usually,  a  narrow  way  to 
be  passed  on  foot.  Gay. 

2.  A  way  ;  a  course  of  life.    Proo.  xii. 
PAT'I-BLE,  a.     [L.  patibilis,  from  potior,  to  suffer.] 
Sufferable  ;  tolerable ;  that  may  be  endured.    [Not 
used.]  Diet. 

PA-TlB'U-LA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  patibulairc,  from  L.  patib- 
ulum,  a  gallows.] 

Belonging  to  the  gallows,  or  to  execution  on  the 
cross.  Diet. 

Pa'TIENCE,  (pa'shens,)  n-t  [Fr.,  from  L.  patientia, 
from  potior,  to  suffer ;  It.  pazienza ;  Sp.  and  Port,  pa- 
ciencia.  The  primary  sense  is,  continuance,  holding 
out,  from  extending.  Hence  we  see  the  connection 
between  pass,  and  L.  pando,  passus,  and  Gr.  rrarEOJ. 
See  Pass.] 

1.  The  suffering  of  afflictions,  pain,  toil,  calamity, 
provocation,  or  other  evil,  with  a  calm,  unruffled  tem- 
per ;  endurance  without  murmuring  or  fretfulness. 
Patience  may  sprin  g  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 
a  kind  of  heroic  pride,  or  from  Christian  submission 
to  the  divine  will. 

2.  A  calm  temper,  which  bears  evils  without  mur- 
muring or  discontent. 

3.  The  act  or  quality  of  waiting  long  for  justice  or 
expected  good  without  discontent. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  —  Matt.  xvii. 

4.  Perseverance ;  constancy  in  labor  or  exertion. 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness  taught.         Ham. 

5.  The  quality  of  bearing  offenses  and  injuries 
without  anger  or  revenge. 

His  rage  was  kindled  and  his  patience  gone.  Harte. 

6.  Sufferance  ;  permission.    [Not  used.]    Hooker. 

7.  A  plant,  a  species  of  Rumex  or  dock.    Loudon. 
Pa'TIENT,  (pa'shent,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  patiens.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring  evils  without 
murmuring  ur  fretfulness  ;  sustaining  afflictions  of 
body  or  mind  with  fortitude,  calmness,  or  Christian 
submission  to  the  divine  will;  as,  a  patient  person, 
or  a  person  of  patient  temper.  It  is  followed  by  of 
before  the  evil  endured  ;  as,  patient  of  labor  or  pain  ; 
patient  of  heat  or  cold.  Ray. 

2.  Not  easily  provoked  ;  calm  under  the  suffer- 
ance of  injuries  or  offenses ;  not  revengeful. 

Be  patient  toward  all  men.  —  1  Thess.  v. 

3.  Persevering;  constant  in  pursuit  or  exertion; 
calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.  Newton. 

4.  Not  hasty  ;  not  over  eager  or  impetuous  ; 
waiting  or  expecting  with  calmness  or  without 
discontent. 

Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

Pa'TIENT,  n.  A  person  or  thing  that  receives  im- 
pressions from  external  agents  ;  he  or  that  which  is 
passively  affected. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate,  that  it  often 
involves  the  agent  and  the  patient.      Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  person  diseased  or  suffering *odily  indisposi- 
tion. It  is  used  in  relation  to  the  physician  ;  as,  the 
physician  visits  his  patient  morning  and  evening. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  for  a  sick  person. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  inapprchensive  these  patients  are 
of  their  disease.  Blackmore. 

Pa'TIENT,  t>.  t.    To  compose  one'sself.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
Pa'TIENT-LY,  adv.     With  calmness  or  composure  ; 
without  discontent  or  murmuring.     Submit  patiently 
to  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life. 

2.  With  calm  and  constant  diligence ;  as,  to  ex- 
amine a  subject  patiently. 

3.  Without  agitation,  uneasiness,  or  discontent  ; 
without  undue  haste  or  eagerness ;  as,  to  wait 
patiently  for  more  favorable  events. 

PA-TI'NA,  7i.  [It.]  Among  artists,  the  color  or  incrus- 
tation which  age  gives  to  works  of  art.     Mgarolti. 

PAT'lN.     See  Paten. 

PAT'LY,  adv.    [from  pat.]    Fitly  ;  conveniently. 

PAT'NESS,  ti.  [from  pat.]  Fitness  ;  suitableness  ; 
convenience.  Barrow. 

PAT-OIS',  (pat-waw',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  dialect  peculiar  to 
the  lower  classes ;  a  provincialism. 
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PA-TONCE'.     See  Pomme. 

PA'TRI-ARCH,  n.     [L.  patriarchal   Gr.  Trarptapxr,?  ; 

7r.<r/'/'i,a  family,  from  irartip,  father,  and  apx°s,  a 

chief.] 

1.  The  father  and  ruler  of  a  family;  one  who 
governs  by  paternal  right.  It  is  usually  applied  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  or  to  the  heads  of 
families  before  the  flood  ;  as,  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs. 

2.  A  learned  and  distinguished  character  among 
the  Jews. 

3.  In  tlit:  Eastern  churches,  a  dignitary  superior  to 
the  order  of  archbishops  ;  as,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Alexandria,  or  of  Ephesus. 

Pa-TIU-ARCH'AL,  1   a.      Belonging    to    patriarchs; 

Pa-TRI-ARCU'IC,    (       possessed  by  patriarchs;   as, 

patriarchal  power  or  jurisdiction  ;   a  patriarchal  see. 

2.  Subject  to  a  patriarch  ;  as,  a  patriarchal  church. 

Patriarchal  cross,  in  heraldry,   is  that   where  the 

shaft  is  twice  crossed,  the  lower  arms  being  longer 

than  the  upper  ones.  Encyc. 

PA-TRI-ARCH'ATE,  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch  or  ecclesiastical  superior. 

Selden. 
2.  The  residence  of  a  patriarch. 

Missionary  Herald.. 

PA'TRI-ARCH-ISM,  n.  Government  by  a  patriarch, 
or  the  head  of  a  family,  who  was  both  ruler  and 
priest,  as  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 

PA'TRI-ARCH-SHIP,  it.  The  office,  dignity,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch.  Jiyliffc. 

PA'TRI-ARCH- Y,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ; 
a  patriarchate.  Brerewood. 

PA-TRI"CIAN,  (pa-trish'an,)  a.  [Fr.  patricicn;  L. 
patricius,  from  pater,  father.] 

Senatorial;  noble;  not  plebeian.  This  epithet  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  patres,  fathers,  the  title  of 
Roman  senators  ;  as,  patrician  birth  or  blood  ;  patri- 
cian families.  Addison. 

PA-TR1"CIAN,  n.  A  nobleman.  In  the  Roman  state, 
the  patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Roman  senators. 

PAT-Rl-MO'NI-AL,  a.  [Fr.  See  P  trimony.]  Per- 
taining to  a  patrimony  ;  inherited  from  ancestors  ; 
as,  a  patrimonial  estate. 

PAT-IU-MO'Nl-AL-LY,  adv.     By  inheritance. 

Davenant 

PAT'RI-MO-NY,  n.  [L.  patrimonium,  from  pater, 
father.] 

1.  A  right  or  estate  inherited  from  one's  ancestors. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  church  estate  or  revenue ;  as,  St.  Peter's 
patrimony. 

PA'TIUOt  or  PAT'RI-OT,  n.  [Fr.  patriate,  from  L. 
patria,  one's  native  country,  from  pater,  father.] 

A  person  who  loves  his  country,  and  zealously 
supports  and  defends  it  and  its  interests. 

Such  leans  as  patriots  shed  :or  dying  laws.  Pope. 

PA'TRI-OT  or  PAT'RI-OT,  a.  Patriotic  ;  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  one's  country  ;  as,  patriot  zeal. 

PA-TRl-OT'I€  or  PAT-RI-OT'lC,  a.  Full  of  patriot- 
ism ;  actuated  by  the  love  of  one's  country;  as,  a 
patriotic  hero  or  statesman. 

2.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  one's  country  ;  directed 
to  the  public  safety  and  welfare  ;  as,  patriotic  zeal. 

PA'TRIOT-ISM  or  PAT'RI-OT-ISM,  n.  Love  of 
one's  country  ;  the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one's 
country,  either  in  defending  it  from  invasion,  or 
protecting  its  rights,  and  maintaining  its  laws  and 
institutions  in  vigor  and  purity.  Patriotism  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  good  citizen,  the  noblest  passion 
that  animates  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  citizen. 

PA-TRl-PAS'SIANS,  n.  pi.     [L.  pater  and  passio.] 
An  ancient  sect,  who  taught  that  God  the  Father 
suffered  with  Christ.  Murdoch. 

PA-TRIS'TTC,  ;   a.     [from   L.    pater,  patres,    fa- 

PA-TR1S'TI€-AL,  j       thers.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church.  M.  Stuart. 

PA-TROC'I-NXTE,  v.  t.     To  patronize.     [JVot  used.] 

PA-TROC-I-Na'TION,  71.  Countenance  ;  support. 
[Ml  used.]  Hall. 

PA-TR5L',  n.  [Fr.  patrouille;  Sp.  patrulla ;  Port. 
patrnfha.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  In  tear,  a  round  ;  a  walking  or  marching  round 
by  a  guard  in  the  night,  to  watch  and  observe  what 
passes,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  camp 
or  other  place. 

2.  The  guard  or  persons  who  go  the  rounds  for  ob- 
servation ;  a  detachment  whose  duty  is  to  patrol. 

Id  Prince,  there 
lalions. 

PATROL',  v.  t.  [Fr.  patrouiller,  to  paddle  or  pud- 
dle, to  patrol,  to  fumble  ;  Sp.  patru/lar.  Hence  the 
word  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  name  of  the  foot, 
pad,  or  ped,  paw.  In  our  vulgar  dialect,  pad  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  walking  or  stepping  about.  It  seems 
to  be  allied  to  Gr.  rrareto.] 

To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or  garrison  ;  to  march 
about  and  observe  what  passes,  as  a  guard. 

Encyc. 

PA  TRoLL'ING,  ppr.     Going  the  rounds,  as  a  guard. 


i  an  army  of  patrols  to'secure  her  fiscal  regit- 
Hamilton. 
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PA'TRON  or  PAT'RON,  71.  [L.  patronus  ;  Gr.  na- 
rpiov,  from  Trarrip,  father.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  master  who  had  freed  his 
slave,  and  retained  some  rights  over  him  after  his 
emancipation  ;  also,  a  man  of  distinction  under 
whose  protection  another  placed  himself.     Hence, 

2.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  and  protects 
either  a  person  or  a  work.  Prior. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  patron  saint  is 
one  regarded  as  the  peculiar  protector  of  a  country, 
community,  profession,  &c,  or  of  an  individual. 

Brande. 

4.  In  the  canon  or  common  law,  one  who  has  the 
gift  and  disposition  of  a  benefice.  Encyc. 

5.  An  advocate  ;  a  defender  ,  one  that  specially 
countenances  and  supports,  or  lends  aid  to  advance  ; 
as,  patrons  of  the  arts  ;  a  patron  of  useful  under- 
takings ;  the  patrons  of  virtue.  Locke. 

6.  In  seamen's  language, X\\e  commander  of  a  small 
vessel  or  passage-boat.;  also,  one  who  steers  a  ship's 
long-boat. 

PAT'RON-AGE,  n.  Special  countenance  or  support  ; 
favor  or  aid  afforded  to  second  the  views  of  a  person 
or  to  promote  a  design.  Sidney. 

2.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint.  Jlddison. 

3.  Advowson  ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Encyc. 

PAT'RON-AGE,  v.  t.  To  patronize  or  support.  [JVot 
used.]  Shak. 

PAT'RON-AL,  a.  Doing  the  office  of  a  patron  ;  pro- 
tecting ;  supporting;  favoring;  defending.  [Little 
used.]  Brown. 

PA'TRON-ESS  or  PAT'RON-ESS,  n.  A  female  that 
favors,  countenances,  or  supports. 

Now  ni^hl  came  down,  and  rose  full  soon 

1'h*l  patroness  of  rogues,  the  moon.      Trumbull's  M'Fingal. 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint. 

3.  A  female  that  has  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
church  living. 

PAT'RON-TZE,  v.  t.  To  support  ;  to  countenance  ; 
to  defend  ;  as  a  patron  his  client. 

2.  To  favor  ;  to  lend  aid  to  promote  ;  as  an  under- 
taking. Dryden. 

3.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  support. 

This  idea  has  been  patronized  by  two  stales  only.      Hamilton. 

PAT'RON-IZ-£D,  pp.  Defended ;  supported ;  fa- 
vored ;  promoted. 

PAT'RON-IZ-ER,  71.  One  that  supports,  counte- 
nances, or  favors. 

PAT'RON-IZ-[NG,7ipr.  or  a.  Defending;  supporting; 
favoring  ;  promoting. 

PA'TRON-LESS  or  PAT'RON-LESS,  a.  Destitute 
of  a  patron.  Shaftesbury. 

PAT-RO-NO-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  narnp,  ovopa, 
and  Xo)  -f.] 

An  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  names  of  men,  il- 
lustrating their  relation  to  the  arts,  professions,  qual- 
ities, or  other  facts  or  circumstances  from  which  they 
originated.  The  name  of  Smith,  from  smite,  denoting 
a  beater  or  striker  of  metals,  is  more  general  than 
any  other;  proving  that  the  art  of  working  on  met- 
als was  one  of  the  first  arts  practiced  by  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  common. 

PAT-RO-NYM'IC,  n.  [Gr.  yrarpomtptKos )  L.  patro- 
nymicus  ;  from  Gr.  ttit>/",  father,  and  oiwpn,  name.] 

A  name  of  men  or  women  derived  from  that  of 
their  parents  or  ancestors  ;  as,  Tydides,  the  son  of 
Tydeus  ;  Pelidcs,  the  son  of  Peleus,  that  is,  Achilles. 

P.  Cyc. 

PA-TROON',n.  [D.patroon,  a  protector.]  The  name 
given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  first  proprie- 
tors of  certain  tracts  of  land  with  manorial  privi- 
leges, and  descending  with  the  property  to  the  oldest 
son. 

PAT'TED,  jrp.     Struck  gently  with  the  fingers. 

PAT'TEN,  n.  [Fr.  patin,  probably  from  the  name  of 
the  foot.] 

1.  The  base  of  a  column  or  pillar.        Ainsworth. 

2.  A  wooden  shoe  with  an  iron  ring,  worn  to  keep 
the  shoes  from  the  dirt  or  mud.        Camden.      Gay. 

PAT'TEN-MAK  ER,  71.     One  that  makes  pattens. 
PAT'TER,  v.  i.     [from  pat,  to  strike  gently  ;  or  Fr. 
patte,  the  foot.] 

To  strike,  as  falling  drops  of  water  or  hail,  with  a 
quick  succession  of  small  sounds  ;  as,  pattering-  hail. 

Dryden. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard.  Thomson. 


Struck  with  a  quick  succession  of 
Striking  with  a  quick  suc- 


PAT'TER-ED.pp. 
small  sounds. 

PAT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a, 
cession  of  small  sounds. 

PAT'TER-ING,  n.     A  striking  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  small  sounds. 

PAT'TERN,  n.     [Fr.  patron;  Arm.  patroum  ;  D.  pa- 
troon.     See  Patron.] 

1.  An  original  or  model  proposed  for  imitation  ; 
the  archetype  ;  an  exemplar ;  that  which  is  to  be 
copied  or  imitated,  either  in  things  or  in  actions  ;  as, 
the  pattern  of  a  machine ;  a  pattern  of  patience. 
Christ  was  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  rectitude,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  ever  exhibited  on  earth. 

2.  A  specimen ;  a  sample ;  a  part  showing  the  fig- 
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ure  or  quality  of  the  whole  ;  as,  a  pattern  of  silk  or 
cloth. 

3.  Figure  or  style  of  ornamental  execution  ;  as, 
chintz  of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

4.  A  qua  ility  of  cloth  sufficient  for  a  garment;  as, 
a  vest  patte  n. 

5.  An  instance,  an  example.  Hooker. 

6.  Any  thing  cut  or  formed  into  the  shape  of 
something  to  he  made  after  it. 

PAT'TERN,  v.  t.  To  make  in  imitation  of  some 
model ;  to  copy.  Shak. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  Shak. 
To  pattern  after  ;  to  imitate  ;  to  follow. 
PAT'TERN-ED,  pp.     Copied  ;  made  in  imitavon  of. 
PAT'TERN-ING,  ppr.     Imitating  ;  following 
PAT'7'Y,  n.     [Fr.  pate,  paste.] 

A  little  pie. 
PAT'TY-PAN,  k.     A  pan  to  hake  a  little  pie  in. 
PAT'U-LOUS,  a.    [L.  patalus,  from  pateo,  to  be  open.] 
Spreading  ;  as,  a  patulous  calyx  ;  bearing  the  flow- 
ers loose  or  dispersed  ;  as,  a  patulous  \  ".duncle. 

7jee.     Martyn. 
PAU-CIL'O-aUY,  n.     [L.  paucus,  few,  and  loquor,  to 
speak.] 
The  utterance  of  few  words.     [Little  used.] 
PAU'CI-TY,  71.     [L.  paucitas,  from  paucus,  few.] 

1.  Fewness;  smallness  of  number  ;  as,  the  paucity 
of  schools.  Hooker. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity  ;  as,  paucity  of  blood. 

Brown. 

PAU'LTNE,  a.     Pertaining  to  Paul.  Ec.  Rev. 

PAUM,  v.  t.   To  impose  by  fraud  ;  a  corruption  of  palm. 

PAUNCE,  n.     A  pansy.     [See  Pansy.]  [Swift. 

PAUNCH,  n.  [Fr.  pause:  It.  and  Sp.  panza  ;  Port. 
panca  ;  D.  pens  ;  Basque,  pantza ;  L.  pantex.  Q.U. 
G.  wanst] 

The  belly  and  its  contents. 

The  paunch,  in  ruminating  quadrupeds,  is  the  first 
and  largest  stomach,  into  which  the  food  is  received 
before  rumination.  Monro. 

PAUNCH,  v.  t.  To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly;  to  eviscer- 
ate ;  to  take  out  the  contents  of  the  belly. 

Shak.     Garth. 

PAINCH'ING,  ppr.  Eviscerating;  taking  out  the 
contents  of  the  belly. 

PAU'PER,  71.  [L.  pauper;  Fr.  pauvre  ;  Sp.  pobre ;  It. 
povero.] 

A  poor  person  ;  particularly,  one  so  indigent  as  to 
depend  on  the  parish  or  town  for  maintenance. 

PAU'PER-ISiM,7i.t  The  state  of  being  poor  or  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  support ;  the  state  of  indigent 
persons  requiring  support  from  the  community.  The 
increase  of  pauperism  is  an  alarming  evil. 

PAU-PER-I-ZA'TION,  ji.  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
ducing to  pauperism. 

PAU'PER-IZE,  i).  t.     To  reduce  to  pauperism. 

PAUPERIZED,  pp.     Reduced  to  pauperism. 

PAU'PER-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  the  condition  of 
a  pauper. 

PAUSE,  (pawz,)  71. t  [L.  Sp.  and  H.pausa;  Ft.  pause; 
D.  poos  ;  Sw.  paus;  G.  and  Dan.  pause ;  Gr.  navau;, 
from  rraTjoj,  to  cease,  or  cause  to  rest.] 

1.  A  stop;  a  cessation  or  intermission  of  action, 
of  speaking,  singing,  playing,  or  the  like  ;  a  temper 
rary  stop  or  rest.  Hooker.     Locke. 

2.  Cessation  proceeding  from  doubt ;  suspense. 

I  stand  in  pause  where  1  shall  first  begiD.  Shak. 

3.  Break  or  paragraph  in  writing.  Locke. 

4.  A  temporary  cessation  in  reading.  The  use  of 
punctuation  is  to  mark  the  pauses  in  writing.  In 
verse,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pauses,  the  cesural  and 
the  final.  The  cesural  pause  divides  the  verse  ;  the 
final  pause  closes  it.  The  pauses  which  mark  the 
sense,  and  which  may  be  called' sentential,  are  the 
same  in  prose  and  verse. 

5.  A  mark  of  cessation  or  intermission  of  the 
voice  ;  a  point. 

PAUSE,  (pawz,)  v.  i.  To  make  a  short  stop ;  to  cease 
to  speak  for  a  time  ;  to  intermit  speaking  or  action. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused.  MUton. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  wait ;  to  forbear  for  a  time. 

Tarry,  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  intermitted.    The  music  pauses. 

To  pause  upon  ;  to  deliberate.         Shak.     Knolles. 
PAUS'ER,  71.    One  who  pauses  ;  one  who  deliberates. 

Shak. 
PAUS'ING,  ppr.      Stopping  for  a  '.me ;    ceasing   to 

speak  or  act  ;  deliberating. 
PAUS'ING-LY,  adv.     After  a  pause  ;  by  breaks.  Shale 
PA-VaDE',71.     A  short  dagger. 

PA  VAN,  71.  [Sp.  pavana,  from  pavan,  L.  pavo,  a  pea- 
cock.] 

A  grave  dance  among  the  Spaniards.  In  this 
dance,  the  performers  make  a  kind  of  wheel  before 
each  other,  the  gentlemen  dancing  wi'h  cap  and 
sword,  princes  with  long  robes,  and  the  ladies  with 
long  trails  ;  the  motions  resembling  the  stately  steps 
of  the  peacock.  Encyc.     Sp.  Diet.     Shak. 

PA-VE1,  (p'a-va',)  n.     [Fr.]     The  pavement. 
PAVE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  paver;  L.  pavio ;  Gr   -auo,  to  beat, 
to  strike.] 

1.  To  lay  or  cover  with   stone  or  brick  so  as  to 
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make  a  level  or  convenient  surface  for  horses,  car- 
riages, or  foot  passengers  ;  to  floor  with  brick,  stone, 
or  other  solid  material ;  as,  to  pave  a  street;  to  pave 
a  sidewalk. 

2.  To  prepare  a  passage  ;  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of.  The  invention  of  printing  pave**  the  way 
for  intellectual  improvement. 

PAVED,  pp.  01  a.  Laid  over  with  ■stones,  bricks,  or 
other  solid  material ;  prepared  ;  as  a  way. 

PAVE'MENT,  re.     [L.pavimcntum.] 

A  floor  or  covering  consisting  of  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  solid  material,  laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  passage ;  as,  a 
pavement  of  pebbles,  of  bricks,  or  of  marble. 

PAVE'MENT,  v.  t.  To  pave;  to  floor  with  stone  or 
brick.     \  Unusual.']  Bp.  Hull. 

PAVER,  )  n.    One  who  lays  stones  for  a 

PaV'IER,  (pav'yer,)  ,  floor,  or  whose  occupation  is 
to  pave.  Guy. 

Pa'V1-A(5E,  n.  A  contribution  or  tax  for  paving  the 
streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

PA V ID,  a.     [L.  pamd-us.] 
Timid      [Mot  used.] 

PA-VID'I-TY,  re.    Fearfulness.     [Mot  used.] 

PA-VIL'ION,  (pa-vil'yun,)  re.  [Fr.  pavilion  ;  Sp.  pa- 
betlon  ;  Port,  pavilham;  Ann.  pavilhon  ;  W.  pabell; 
It.  paviglioue  and  padiglione  ;  L.  papilio,  a  butterfly, 
and  a  pavilion.  According  to  Owen,  the  Welsh 
pabell  signifies  a  moving  habitation.] 

1.  A  tent;  a  temporary  movable  habitation. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  turret  or  building, 
usually  insulated  and  contained  under  a  single  roof; 
sometimes  square  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
dome.  Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
the  front  of  a  building  ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a  corner. 

Qwilt. 
The  name  is  sometimes,  though  improperly,  given 
to  a  summer-house  in  a  garden.  Brands. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  a  tent  raised  on  posts.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  a  flag,  colors,  ensign,  or 
banner. 

4.  In  heraldry,  a  covering  in  form  of  a  tent,  invest- 
ing the  armories  of  kings. 

5.  Among  jewelers,  the  under  side  and  comer  of 
brilliants,  lying  between  the  girdle  and  collet. 

PA-VIL'ION,  o.  t.     To  furnish  with  tents.      Milton, 
2.  To  shelter  with  a  tent.  Pope. 

PA-VIL'ION-ED,   pp.      Furnished    with    pavilions; 

sheltered  by  a  tent. 
PAV'IN'i;,  ppr.     Flooring  with  stones  or  bricks. 
PAVING,  re.     The  act  of  laying  a  pavement. 
2.  Pavemen* ;  a  floor  of  stones  or  bricks. 
PaV'IOR,  ;-a>  rir,)  n.     One  that  paves. 
Pa'VO,  re.     [I*.   a  peacock;  VV.  paw,  spreading.] 

A  constellation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  south 
of  Sagittarius. 
PA-VONE',  n.     [L.  pavo.] 

A  peacock.     [Mot.  used.]  Spenser. 

PAV'0-NlNE,  a.  [L.  pavoninus,  from  pavo,  a  pea- 
cock ] 

Resembling  the  tail  of  a  peacock  ;  iridescent. 

Cleaveland. 
PAW,  n.     [W.  pawen,  a  paw,  a  hoof;  Arm.  pan  ;  Hin- 
o    „ 

doo,  pauw;  Pers.  c.">Ij  pai,  the  foot;  perhaps  con- 
tracted from  pad  or  pat,  as  the  Dutch  have  pool,  and 
the  Fr.  patte.  If  so,  the  word  coincides  in  elements 
with  L.  pes,  pedis,  Gr.  ttovc,  Eng.  foot,  Gr.  ttutsio.] 

1.  The  foot  of  beasts  of  prey  having  claws,  as  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  cat,  &c.     Leo.  xi. 

2.  The  hand,  in  contempt.  Dryden. 
PAW,  v.  i.     To  draw  (he  fore  foot  along  the  ground  ; 

to  scrape  with  the  fore  foot ;  as,  a  fiery  horse  pawing 
w  ith  his  hoof.  Swift. 

He  paweth  in  the  valley.  — Job  xxxix. 
PAW,  v.  t.     To  scrape  with  the  fore  foot. 

His  hot  courser  paioed  th'  Hungarian  plain.  Ticket. 

2.  To  handle  roughly  ;  to  scratch. 

3.  To  fawn  ;  to  flatter.  Jlinsworth. 
PAW-ED,  pp.    Scraped  with  the  fore  foot. 

2.  a.  Having  paws. 

3.  Broad  footed.  Johnson. 
PAWING,  ppr.    Scraping  with  the  fore  foot. 
PAWK'Y,  a.     [from  Sax.  paean,  to  deceive.] 

Arch  ;  cunning.     [Local.]  Grose. 

PAWL,  re.    [W.  pawl,  Eng.  pole,  L.  palus.    See  Pole.] 
Among  seamen,  a  short  bar  of  wood  or  iron  fixed 
clo^e  to  the  capstan  or  windlass  of  a  ship  to  prevent 
it  from  rolling  back  or  giving  way.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAWN,  re.  [D.  pand;  G.  pfand;  Sw.  pant;  Port,  pen- 
hor ;  It.  peguo  ;  Sp.  empeno  ;  L.  pignus.  The  sense 
may  be  that  which  is  laid  down  or  deposited.] 

1.  Something  given  or  deposited  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  a  pledge.  Pawn  is 
applied  only  to  goods,  chattels,  or  money,  and  not  to 
real  estate. 

M"n  will  not  take  paions  without  use.  Bacon. 

2.  A  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise.    Shah. 

3.  A  common  man  at  chess.     [See  Peon.]   Cowley. 
In  pawn,  at  pawn  ;  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honor  is  at  paurn.  Sliak. 
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PAWN,  v,  t.  [D.  pand.cn;  Sp.  empenar ;  Port,  empen- 
har ,"  It.  impeg-nare  ;  L.  pignero.] 

L  To  give  or  deposit  in  pledge,  or  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  money  borrowed  ;  to  pledge  ;  as,  she 
pawned  the  last  piece  of  plate. 

2.  To  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise ;  as, 
to  pawn  one's  word  or  honor  that  an  agreement  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

PAWN'BRoK-ER,  n.  One  who  lends  money  on 
pledge  or  the  deposit  of  goods.  JJrbutknot. 

PAWN'BRoK-ING,  n.  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker. 

PAWN'.ED,  pp.     Pledged;  given  in  security. 

PAWN-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  pawn  is  de- 
livered as  security  ;  one  that  takes  any  thing  in  pawn. 

It'  the  pawn  is  laid  up  and  the  pawnee  robbed,  he  is  not  answer- 
able. Encyc. 

PAWN'ER,  n.  One  that  pledges  any  thing  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  borrowed  money. 

PAWN'ING,  ppr.  Pledging,  as  goods  j  giving  as  se- 
curity. 

PAX,  7i.*  [L.  pax,  peace.t 

A  small  plate  of  gold,  silver,  &c,  with  the  image 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  on  it,  which  people,  before  the 
reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  service  ;  the  cer- 
emony being  considered  as  the  kiss  of  peace.       Todd. 

PAX 'WAX,  n.  A  name  given  by  English  butchers  to 
a  strong,  stiff  cartilage  running  along  the  sides  of  a 
large  quadruped  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  as  in  an 
ox  or  horse.  It  seems  intended  to  support  the  head 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Paley. 

PAY,  v.  t  i  prct.  and  pp.  Paid.  [Ft.  payer,  Norm,  pair, 
contracted  from  It.  pagare,  Port,  and  Sp.  pagar, 
Arm.  paca.  Class  Bg.  From  the  different  applica- 
tions of  pay,  the  sense  appears  to  be,  to  send  or 
send  to  ;  for,  in  our  vulgar  language,  to  pay  on,  is 
to  strike,  to  beat ;  and  to  pay  with  pitch,  is  to  put  on 
or  rub  over.  In  the  sense  of  strike,  this  coincides 
with  the  Greek  iraiw,  e/in-aico.  W.  pwyaw.  In  an- 
other seamen's  phrase,  the  word  signifies  to  loosen 
or  slacken,  as  to  pay  out  cable,  that  is,  to  send  or  ex- 
tend. But  this  word  can  not  belong  to  the  root  of 
the  Greek  and  Welsh  words,  unless  these  are  con- 
tracted from  Pg-  or  Pk.] 

1.  To  discharge  a  debt ;  to  deliver  to  a  creditor 
the  value  of  the  debt,  either  in  money  or  goods,  to 
his  acceptance  or  satisfaction,  by  which  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  debtor  is  discharged. 

2-  To  discharge  a  duty  created  by  promise,  or  by 
custom,  or  by  the  moral  law  ;  as,  to  pay  a  debt  of 
honor  or  of  kindness. 

You  have  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.  SJiak. 

3.  To  fulfill ;  to  perform  what  is  promised  ;  as,  to 
pay  one's  vows.  Scripture. 

4.  To  render  what  is  due  to  a  superior,  or  de- 
manded by  civility  or  courtesy  j  as,  to  pay  respect  to 
a  magistrate  ;  to  pay  due  honor  to  parents. 

5.  To  retort  upon  another  an  injury  received  ;  as, 
I  will  pay  you  for  this  trick.  Hence,  it  sometimes 
implies,  to  beat. 

For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense  ;  as,  to  pay  for  kind- 
ness with  neglect.  Dryden. 

To  pay  for:  to  make  amends  ;  to  atone  by  suffer- 
ing. Men  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  loss  of 
property  or  reputation,  sometimes  with  life. 

2.  To  give  an  equivalent  for  any  thing  purchased. 
To  pay,  or  pay  over  ;  in  'seamen's  language,  to  daub 

or  besmear  the  surface  of  any  body,  to  preserve  it 
from  injury  by  water  or  weather. 

To  pay  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  to  cover  it  with  a 
composition  of  tallow,  sulphur,  resin,  &c.  ;  to  bream. 

To  pay  a  mast  or  yard  ;  to  besmear  it  with  tar,  tur- 
pentine, resin,  tallow,  or  varnish. 

To  pay  a  seam  ;  to  pour  melted  pitch  along  it,  so  as 
to  defend  the  oakum. 

To  pay  off;  to  make  compensation  to  and  dis- 
charge ;  as,  to  pay  off  the  crew  of  a  ship. 

To  pay  out;  to  slacken,  extend,  or  cause  to  run 
out ;  as,  to  pay  out  more  cable.  Mar.  Diet. 

PAY,  v.  i.     To  recompense. 

To  pay  off,  among  seamen,  is  to  fall  to  leeward,  as 
the  head  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet 

To  paii  on  ;  to  beat  with  vigor  ;  to  redouble  blows. 
[Colloquial] 
PAY,  iu  Compensation;  recompense;  an  equivalent 
given  for  money  due,  goods  purchased,  or  services 
performed  ;  salary  or  wages  for  services  ;  hire.  The 
merchant  receives  pay  for  goods  sold  ;  the  soldier  re- 
ceives pay  for  his  services  ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  revolution  never  received  full  pay. 

2.  Compensation  ;  reward. 

Here  only  merit  constant /My  receives.  Pope. 

PAY'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  ought  to  be  paid. 
In  general,  money  is  payable  as  soon  as  it  is  due,  or 
at  the  lime  payment  is  stipulated,  or  at  the  expiration 
of  the  credit ;  but,  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  three 
or  more  days  of  grace  are  allowed  to  the  debtor,  and 
a  note  due  at  the  day  when  payment  is  promised  is 
not  payable  till  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  grace. 
2.  That  can  be  paid  ;  that  there  is  power  to  pay. 

Thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  poorest.  South. 
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PAY'-BILL,  n.  A  bill  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  sol- 
diers of  a  company. 

PAY'-DAY,  n.  The  day  when  payment  is  to  be  made 
or  debts  discharged  ;  the  day  on  which  wages  or 
money  is  stipulated  to  be  paid.  Locke. 

PAY-EE',  n.  The  person  to  whom  money  is  to  be 
paid ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note  to  whom 
the  amount  is  promised  or  directed  to  be  paid. 

PAY'ER,  n.  One  that  pays.  In  bills  of  exchange,  the 
person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who  is  di- 
rected to  pay  this  money  to  the  holder. 

PAY'ING,  ppr.  Discharging  a  debt ;  fulfilling  a  prom- 
ise ;  rewarding. 

PAY'MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  is  to  pay;  one  from 
whom  wages  or  reward  is  received.  Taylor. 

2.  In  the  army,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  their  wages,  and. who  is  intrusted 
with  money  for  this  purpose. 

PaY'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  paying  or  giving  compen- 
sation. Bacon. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  a  debt  or  fulfill- 
ment of  a  promise.  Shall. 

3.  Reward;  recompense.  South. 

4.  Chastisement ;  sound  beating.     [Mot  used.] 
PaY'NIM.     See  Painim.  [Jiinsworth. 
PAY'-OF-FICE,  7i.     A  place  or  office  where  payment 

is  made  of  public  debts. 

PAYSE,  PaYS'ER,  for  Poise,  Poiseb,  are  not  used. 

Spenser. 

PEA,  71.  [Sax.  pisa;  Fr.  pais;  It.  pUello ;  L.  pisum ; 
Gr.  itiaov  ;  W.  pys,  pysen  ;  Ir.  pis.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Pisum,  of  many 
varieties,  much  cultivated  for  food.  This  plant  has 
a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  the  pericarp  is  a  legume, 
called  in  popular  language  a  pod.  In  the  plural,  we 
write  peas,  for  two  or  more  individual  seeds  ;  but 
pease  for  an  indefinite  number  in  quantity  or  bulk. 
We  write  two,  three,  or  four  peas,  but  a  bust'»l  of 
pease.       nrTlis  v^octice.  is  arbitrary  and  improper.' 

PEACE,  ^ese,)  7i.  [Sax.  pais;  Norm,  pais  ■•  Fr."  paix  ; 
It.  pace  ;  Sp.  and  Purt.  pai ,-  Arm.  pcoch,  from  pevh  ; 
L.  pax.  Q11.  Russ.  pokoi.  The  elements  are  Pg,  or 
their  cognates  ;  for  the  L.  has  paco,  to  appease,  coin- 
ciding with  the  root  of  pack,  and  signifying  to  press 
or  to  stop.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  state  of  quiet  or  tranquillity  ; 
freedom  from  disturbance  or  agitation  ;  applicable  to 
society,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  temper  of  the 
mind. 

2.  Freedom  from  war  with  a  foreign  nation  ;  pub- 
lic quiet. 

3.  Freedom  from  internal  commotion  or  civil 
war. 

4.  Freedom  from  private  quarrels,  suits,  or  dis- 
turbance. 

5.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  disturbance  by  the 
passions,  as  from  fear,  terror,  anger,  anxiety,  or  the 
like  ;  quietness  of  mind  ;  tranquillity  ;  calmness  ; 
quiet  of  conscience. 

Great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law.  —  Pa.  cxix. 

6.  Heavenly  rest ;  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Is.  lvii. 

7.  Harmony ;  concord  ;  a  state  of  reconciliation 
between  parties  at  variance. 

8.  Public  tranquillity  ;  that  quiet,  order,  and  secu- 
rity which  is  guarantied  by  the  laws  ;  as  to  keep  the 
peace;  to  break  the  peace. 

9.  This  word  is  used  in  commanding  silence  or 
quiet ;  as,  peace  to  this  troubled  soul. 

Peace  I  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Craehaw. 

To  be  at  peace  ;  to  be  reconciled  ;  to  live  in  har- 
mony. 

To  make  peace  ,*  to  reconcile,  as  patties  at  variance. 

To  hold  the  peace  ;  to  be  silent ;  to  suppress  one's 
thoughts  ;  not  to  speak. 
PEACE'A-BLE,  a.t  Free  from  war,  tumult,  or  public 
commotion.     We  live  in  peaceable  times.     The  ref- 
ormation was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

2.  Free  from  private  feuds  or  quarrels.  The  neigh- 
bors arc  peaceable.     These  men  are  peaceable. 

3.  Quiet;  undisturbed  ;  not  agitated  with  passion. 
His  mind  is  very  peaceable. 

4.  Not  violent,  bloody,  or  unnatural ;  as  to  die  a 
peaceable  death. 

PEACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  pencei- 
able  ;  quietness. 
2.  Disposition  to  peace.  Hammond. 

PEACE' A-KLY,  adv.  Without  war  ;  without  tumult 
or  commotion  ;  without  private  feuds  and  quarrels. 

2.  Without  disturbance  ;  quietly  ;  without  agita- 
tion ;  without  interruption. 

PeACE'-I?REaK-ER,  7i.  One  that  violates  or  disturbs 
public  peace. 

PEACE' FL'L,  a.t  Quiet;  undisturbed  ;  not  in  a  state 
of  war  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  peaceful  time  ;  a.  peaceful 
country. 

2.  Pacific;  mild;  calm;  as,  peaceful  words;  a 
peaceful  temper. 

3.  Removed  from  noise  or  tumult;  still;  undis- 
turbed ;  as,  the  peaceful  cottage;  the  peaceful  scenes 
of  rural  life. 

PKACE'FpL-LY,  adv.    Without  war  or  commotion. 
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PEA 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Our  loved  earth,  wliere  peacefully  we  slept.  Dryden. 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

PEACE'FIJL-NESS,  n.  auiet;  freedom  from  war, 
tumult,  disturbance,  or  discord. 

2.  Freedom  from  mental  perturbation  ;  as,  peaceful- 
ness  Of  mind. 

PeACE'LUSS,  a.     Without  peace  ;  disturbed.  Sandys. 

PEACE'MAK-ER,  ii.  One  who  makes  peace  by  rec- 
onciling parties  that  are  at  variance. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God.  — Matt.  v. 

PeACE'-OF-EER-ING,  n.  Among  the  Jems,  a  volun- 
tary offering  to  God,  in  thankfulness  for  his  benefits, 
or  to  ask  favors  from  him,  or  merely  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  a  devout  mind  and  give  honor  to  God. 

Leviticus. 
2.  In  common  usage,  satisfaction  offered  to  an   of- 
fended person,  especially  to  a  superior. 

PeACE'-OF-FI-CER,  «.  A  civil  officer  whose  duty 
is  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  or  punish 
riots,  Ace. ;  as  a  sheriff,  or  constable. 

PEAOE'-PART-ED,  a.  Dismissed  from  the  world  in 
_peace.  Shah. 

PeACE'-PAR-TY,  n.  A  party  that  favors  peace,  or  the 
making  of  peace.  Mitford. 

PEACH,  ii.  [Fr.  peche ;  It.  pesca;  Arm.  pechesen.] 
A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Persica  or  Amyg- 
dalus,  of  many  varieties.  This  is  a  delicious  fruit, 
the  produce  of  warm  or  temperate  climates.  In 
America,  the  peach  thrives  and  comes  to  perfection 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  northward  of  which 
_k  usually  fails. 

PEACH,  for  Impeach,  is  not  used.  Dryden. 

PeACH'-€0L-OR,  (peech'kul-lur,)  n.  The  pale-red 
color  of  the  peach  blossom. 

PeACH'-€0L-OR-ED,  (peech'kul-lurd,)  a.  Of  the 
_co!or  of  a  peach  blossom.  Shak. 

PF.ACH'ER,  ii.     An  accuser.     [Not  used.]  Fox. 

PEA'CHICK,  h.  The  chicken  or  young  of  the  pea- 
cock. Southern. 

PeACH'-TREE,  ii.   The  tree  that  produces  the  peach. 

PeA'COCK,  n.  [Pea,  in  this  word,  is  from  L.  pavo. 
Sax.  pawa ;  Fr.  paon,  contracted  from  paoonis  ;  It. 
paoone  ;  Sp.  paeon  ;  D.  paauw  ;  G.  pfau  ,■  W.  pawan, 
from  paw,  spreading,  extending.] 

A  large  and  beautiful  gallinaceous  fowl  of  the 
genus  Pavo,  properly  the  male  of  the  species,  but  in 
usage  the  name  is  applied  to  the  species  in  general. 
The  feathers  of  this  fowl's  tail  are  very  long,  and 
variegated  with  rich  and  elegant  colors.  The  pea- 
cock is  a  native  of  India. 

PeA'COCK-FISH,  h.  A  beautiful  fish  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Labrus  Pavo  of  Linnsus. 

PEA'  HEN,  v.     [Gr.  pfaukcinic  or  pfaucn  ,-  D.  paauwin.] 
The  hen  or  temale  of  the  peacock. 

PeA'-JACK-ET,  «.  A  thick  woolen  jacket  worn  by 
seamen,  &x. 

PEAK,  (peek,)  ?i.  [Sax.  peac;  W.pig;  ir.  peac;  Eng. 
pike,  beak  ;  Fr.  pique ;  It.  becco  :  Sp.  pico.  These  are 
of  one  family,  signifying  a  point,  from  shooting  or 
thrusting.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  hill  ormountain,endingin  a  point; 
as,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe- 

2.  A  point ;  the  end  of  any  thing  that  terminates 
in  a  point. 

3.  The  upper,  outer  corner  of  a  sail  which  is  ex- 
tended by  a  gaff  or  yard  ;  also,  the  extremity  of  the 
yard  or  gaff.  Mar.  Diet. 

PEAK,  v.  i.     To  look  sickly  or  thin.  [Not  used.]   Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  mean  figure  ;  to  sneak.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PEAK,  v.  t.    To  raise  a  gaff  or  yard  more  obliquely  to 

the  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

PEAK'ED,  (pO'ked  or  peekt,)  a.    Pointed  ;  ending  in 

a  point. 
PP.AK'ING,  a.     Mean  ;  sneaking  ;  poor.     [Vulgar.] 
Pf.AK'ISH,  a.   Denoted  or  belonging  to  an  acuminated 
situation.  Drayton. 

2.  Having  features  that  seem  thin  or  sharp,  as  from 
sickness.     [Colloquial.]  Smart. 

PeAL,  (peel,)  ?i.  [from  L.  pello,  whence  appello,  to 
appeal.  The  sense  is,  to  drive  ;  a  peal  is  a  driving  of 
sound.  This  word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
L.  ba'o,  and  Eng.  to  bawl,  jubilee,  bell,  &c] 
*  A  loud  sound,  usually  a  succession  of  loud  sounds, 
as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon,  shouts  of  a  multitude, 
■&.C  Bacon.     Milton.     Addison. 

PeAL,  v.  i.    To  utter  loud  and  solemn  sounds  ;  as  the 

pealing  organ.  Milton. 

PeAL,  v.  t.    To  assail  with  noise. 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealed.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  ;  to  celebrate. 

Though  pealed  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  fame. 

J.  Barlow. 

3.  To  stir  or  agitate.     [Not  used.]         Ainsworth. 
PeAL'ED,  pp.     Assailed   with   sound ;    resounded  ; 

celebrated. 

PeAL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  loud  sound  or  suc- 
cessive sounds  ;  resounding. 

PS' AN,  ii.     [L.  paan  ;  Gr.  iruioi;.] 
A  song  of  praise  or  triumph. 


PEB 

PE'AN-ISM,  n.  The  song  or  shouts  of  praise  or  of 
_battle  ;  shouts  of  triumph.  Mitford. 

PeA'NUT,  n.  The  Arachis  Hypogaea,  or  ground  nut, 
sometimes  called  Pindar. 

PeA'-ORE,  ii.  An  argillaceous  oxyd  of  iron,  occur- 
ring in  round  grains  of  the  size  of  a  pea.      Humble. 

PEAR,  (pare,)  n.  [Sax.  pcra ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  pera  ; 
D.  peer;  G.  birn;  Sw.  parous  Dan.  poire;  Arm. 
peren  ;  W.  per;  L.  pyrum.] 

The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  communis,  of 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  are  delicious  to  the 
taste. 

PEARCH  (perch.)     See  Perch. 

PEARL,  (perl,)  71.  [Fr.  perle ;  It.  and  Sp.  perla;  Ir. 
pcarla ;  Sax.  pearl ;  Sw.  porta  ;  D.  paarl ;  G.  perle  ; 
W.  perlyn.  This  may  be  radically  the  same  word  as 
beryl,  and  so  named  from  its  clearness.] 

1.  A  white,  hard,  smooth,  shining  body,  usually 
roundish,  found  in  certain  te^aceous  fish  of  the 
oyster  kind.  It  is  found  in  the  Persian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  washes  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  the  continent 
and  isles  of  Asia,  and  is  taken  by  divers.  Pearls  are 
ofdift'erent  sizes  and  colors;  the  larger  ones  approach 
to  the  figure  of  a  pear  ;  some  have  been  found  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  valued  according 
to  their  size,  their  roundness,  and  their  luster  or  pu- 
rity, which  appears  in  a  bright,  translucent,  silvery 
whiteness.  Ale  Cull och.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  Poetically,  something  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop 
of  water  or  dew.  Drayton. 

3.  A  white  speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye. 

Ainsworth. 

PEARL,  (perl,)  v.  t.    To  set  or  adorn  with  pearls. 

PEARL,  (perl,)  v.  i.     To  resemble  pearls.       Spenser 

PEARL-A'CEOUS,  a.     Resembling  mother-of-pearl. 

PEARL'ASH,  (perl'ash,)  n.  A  somewhat  impure  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  obtained  by  calcining  potashes  up- 
on a  reverberatory  hearth.  Ure. 

PEARL'-DIV-ER,  ?i.    One  who  dives  for  pearls. 

Carlisle. 

PEARL'ED,  (perld,)  a.    Set  or  adorned  with  pearls. 

Milton. 

PEARL'-EY-£D,  (perl'Ide,)  a.  Having  a  speck  in  the 
eye.  Johnson. 

PEARL'-OYS-TER,  n.*  The  oyster  which  yields 
pearls. 

PEARL'-SIN-TER,  n.  Fiorite  ;  a  variety  of  silicious 
sinter,  the  color  gray  and  white.  Ure. 

PEARL'-SPAR,  (perl'spar,)  n.     Brown  spar. 

PEARL'-STONE,  n.  A  variety  of  obsidian,  of  a  blu- 
ish or  trrayish  color,  and  pearly  luster.  Dana. 

PEARL-STUD-DED,  a.     Studded  with  pearls.  Scott. 

PEARL'-WHITE,  n.  A  white  powder  precipitated 
from  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  by  a  solution  of  sea-salt. 

Ure. 

PEARL'-WORT,   )n.    An  annual  plant  of  the  genus 

PEARL'-GRASS,  j      Sagina.  Loudon.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PEARL'Y,  (perl'e,)  a.  Containing  pearls  ;  abounding 
with  pearls  ;  as,  pearly  shells  ;  a  pearly  shore. 

2.  Resembling  pearls;  clear;  pure;  transparent; 
as,  the  pearly  Hood  ;  pearly  dew.  Drayton.  Dryden. 

PEAR'MAIN,  n.     A  variety  of  the  apple. 

PEAR'-TREE,  71.     The  tree  that  produces  pears. 

PEAS'ANT,  (pez'ant,)  n.  [Fr.  paysan ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
paUano :  from  the  name  of  country  ;  Fr.  pais,  or  pays, 
Sp.  and  Port,  pais,  It.  paese ;  W.  peus,  a  place  of 
rest,  a  country,  from  pan,  coinciding  with  Gr.  Trunin, 
to  rest.] 

A  countryman  ;  one  whose  business  is  rural  labor. 

PEAS'ANT,  (pez'ant,)  a.     Rustic  ;  rural.       Spenser. 

PEAS'ANT-LIKE,  j  a.     Rude  ;   clownish  ;    illiterate  ; 

PEAS'AN'T-LY,       j      resembling  peasants.  Milton, 

PEAS'ANT-RY,  (pez'ant-ry,)  n.    Peasants;   rustics; 

the  body  of  country  people.  Locke. 

2.  Rusticity.     [Not  used.]  Butler. 

PeAS'-COD,     I  7i.  The  legume  or  pericarp  of  the  pea. 

P|5A'-SHEI,L,  j  Walton.     Gay. 

PEA'-SToNE,  n.    Pisolite,  which  see. 

PeASE,  (peez,)  ii.  pi.  Peas  collectively,  or  used  as 
_food.     [See  Pea.]  Arbuthnot. 

PEAT,  v.     [G.  pfiitie,  a  bog.] 

A  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  always  found 
more  or  less  saturated  with  water.  It  consists  of 
roots  and  fibers  in  every  stage  of  decomposition, 
from  the  natural  wood  to  the  completely  black 
vegetable  mold.  When  dried,  it  forms  a  valuable 
kind  of  fuel.  P.  Cue. 

PEAT,  n.     [Fr.  petit.] 

A  small,  delicate  person.  Halliwell. 

PeAT'-MOSS,  7i.  [peat  and  moss.]  The  same  as  Peat, 
which  see. 
2.  A  fen  producing  peat. 

PEAT'Y,  a.    Composed  of  peat ;  resembling  peat. 

Brande. 

PEB'BLE,  )         ,„  .   .  ,  .        , 

PEB'BLE-PToNE,  j  "•     tSax-  Pa°°b>  papolstana.] 

1.  In  popular  usage,  a  roundish  stone,  of  any  kind, 
from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 

2.  Among  opticians,  transparent  and  colorless  rock- 
crystal.  Brande. 

PEB'BLE-CRYS'TAL,  n.  A  crystal  in  form  of  nod- 
ules, found  in  earthy  stratums,  and  irregular  in 
shape.  Woodward. 


PEC 

PEB'BLBD,  a.     Abounding  with  pebbles.  Thomson. 

PEB'ULY,  a.  Full  of  pebbles;  abounding  with  small, 
roundish  stones. 

PE-CAN',     1  Ti.*  A  species  of  hickory,  Carya  olivifor- 

PE-€A'.NA,  j  mis,  and  its  fruit,  growing  In  North 
America.  The  nuts  are  oblong,  very  smooth,  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  thin  shells, 
and  form  a  small  article  of  trade  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  vaHey  of  the  Mississippi.  P.  Cyc. 

PECA-RY,  n.     See  Peccary. 

PEC-CA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  peccable.]  State  of  be- 
ing subject  to  sin  ;  capacity  of  sinning. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

PECCABLE,  a.  [from  L.  pecco,  Ir.  peaehadh,  W.  per, 
pecawd,  sin  ;  pecu,  to  sin  ;  Fr.  pecker ;  It.  peccurc  ;  Sp. 
pecar  ] 

Liable  to  sin  ;  subject  to  transgress  the  divine  law. 

Priestley, 

PEC-CA-DIL'LO,  7t.  [Sp.,  dim.  from  pecado,  L.  pe'eca- 
tum  ;  Fr.  peccadille.     See  Peccable.] 

1.  A  slight  trespass  or  offense  ;  a  petty  crime  or 
fault.  Dri/dtn. 

2.  A  sort  of  stiff  ruff.  B.  Taylor. 
PECCANCY,   71.     [from  peccant.]     Bad  quality  ;  as, 

the  peccancy  of  the  humors.  Wiseman. 

2.  Offense.  Mountagu. 

PECCANT,  a.  [L.  peccans ;  Fr.  peccant.  See  Pecca- 
ble.] 

1.  Sinning  ;  guilty  of  sin  or  transgression  ;  crim- 
inal ;  as,  peccant  angels.  Milton. 

2.  Morbid;  bad,  corrupt;  not  healthy;  as,  peccant 
humors.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Wrong  ;  had  ;  defective  ;  informal ;  as,  a  peccant 
citation.     [Not  used.]  Ayliffi. 

PECCANT,  7i.     An  offender.     [Not  used.]    Wliitlock. 

PECCANT-LY,  ado.     Sinfully;  transgressingly. 

PECCA-RY,  ii.  The  popular  name  of  a  pachyderma- 
tous mammal,  belonging  to  the  genus  Dicotyles.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  hog.  There  are  two  species, 
the  one  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  other  Paraguay.  There  is  an  opening  on 
the  back,  from  which  is  extracted  a  fetid  humor  se- 
creted within. 

PEC-CA'VI,  [L.,  I  have  offended.]  A  colloquial  word 
used  to  express  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  an 
offense.  Aubrey. 

PECH'BLENDE,  n.  [G.  pech,  pitch,  and  blende,  blend.] 
Pitchblende,  which  see. 

PECK,  ii.     [Arm.  peek,  a  fourth  ;  Fr.  picotin.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  a  dry  measure  of 
eight  quarts  ;  as,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  oats. 

2.  In  low  language,  a  great  deal ;  as,  to  be  in  a  peck 
of  troubles.     Qu.  pack. 

PECK,  v.  t.  [It.  beccare  ;  Sp.  picar  :  Fr.  betquetcr  :  D. 
piken  ;  G.  picken  ;  Dan.  pikker.  This  verb  is  connect- 
ed with  the  nouns  beak  and  pike.] 

1.  To  strike  with  the  beak  ;  to  thrust  the  beak  in- 
to ;   as,  a  bird  that  pecks  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  to  delve 
or  dig  with  any  thing  pointed,  as  with  a  pick-ax. 

Carew. 

3.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak.  Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  with  small  and  repeated  blows  ;  to 
strike  in  a  manner  to  make  small  impressions.  In 
this  sense,  the  verb  is  generally  intransitive.  We 
say,  to  peck  at.  South. 

[This  verb  and  Pick  are  radically  the  same.] 
PECK'.FD,   (pekt,)  pp.    Struck  or  penetrated-  with  a 

beak  or  pointed  instrument. 
PECK'ER,  7i.   One  that  pecks  ;  a  bird  that  pecks  holes 

in  trees  :  a  woodpecker.  Dryden. 

PECK'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  the  bill  ;  thrusting  the 

beak  into  ;  thrusting  into  with  a  pointed  instrument; 

taking  up  food  with  the  beak. 
PECK'LED,  for  Speckled,  is  not  used.  Walton. 

PECTATE,  71.     A  compound  of  pectic  acid  with  a 

base. 
PECTEN,  7i.  [L.]    A  vascular  membrane  on  the  eyes 

of  birds. 
2.  A  genus  of  bivalves;  the  clam.  Brande. 

PECTIC  ACID,  ii.     [Gr.  ttnkt-ic,  coagulum.] 

The  acid  of  many  species  of  vegetables,  so  called 

from  its  tendency  to  form  a  jelly.    It  may  be  obtained 

by  the  action  of  an  alkali  on  pectin.  Ure. 

PECTIN,  7i.     [Gr.  rri)-cr..f.] 

The  gelatinizing  principle  of  certain  vegetables, 

as  apples. 
PECTIN- AL,   a.     [L.  pectcn,  a  comb  ;  pecto,  to  comb, 

Gr.  ttiktli.i,  from  ttwoi-J 

Pertaining  to  a  comb  ;  resembling  a  comb. 
PECTIN-AL,   ii.     A  fish  whose  bones  resemble  the 

teeth  of  a  comb.  Brown. 

PECTIN-A-TED,  i  "■     [from  L>  ?w(ra'  a  cnmb-] 

Having  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  In 
botany,  a  pectinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  pinnate  leaf,  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like  a  comb. 

Martyn, 
A  mineral  is  pectinated,  when  it  presents  short  fila- 
ments, crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and  equi- 
distant. Phillips. 
PECTIN-ATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  pectinate  manner. 
PEC-TIN-A'TION,  7i.    The  state  of  being  pectinated. 
2.  A  combing;  the  combing  of  the  head.       Cyc. 
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PEC-TIN-I-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  pectcn  and  JrancA- 
ue.J 

In  malacology,  having  pectinated  gills. 
FEC'TIN-ITE,  n.     [L.  pectcn,  a  comb.] 

A  fossil  Pecten  or  scallop.     [0*s.]  Kirwan. 

PECTO-RAL,  a.     [L.  pectoralis,  from  pectus,  breast.] 
Pertaining  to  the  breast ;  as,  the  pectoral  muscles  ; 
pectoral  medicines.  Milton. 

The  pectoral  fins,  or  pectorals,  of  a  fish,  are  situated 
on  the  sides  of  the  fish,  behind  the  gills. 
PECTO-RAL,  n.     A  breastplate.     Encyc.    Johnson. 

2.  A  sacerdotal  habit  or  vestment  worn  by  the  Jew- 
ish high  priest,  called,  in  our  version  of  the  llible,  a 
Breastplate.  Encyc. 

3.  A  medicine  adapted  to  cure  or  relieve  complaints 
of  the  breast  and  lungs. 

4.  In  ichthyology,  a  pectoral  fin. 
PEe-TO-RI-Lo'QUI-AL,   a.     Pertaining  to  or  of  the 

nature  of  pectoriloquy. 

PEC-TO-RIL'O-QUY,  n.  [L.  pectus,  the  breast,  and 
loquor,  to  speak  ;  a  speaking  from  the  breast.] 

In  medicine,  when  a  patient's  voice,  distinctly  ar- 
ticulated, seems  to  proceed  from  the  point  of  the 
chest  on  whicli  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  is  placed, 
there  is  said  to  be  pectoriloquy.  Collin. 

An  exalted  degree  of  bronchophony,  resembling 
the  sound  heard  by  placing  a  stethoscope  on  the 
trachea  when  a  person  speaks.  Hall. 

PEe-TUi\€'l|-LUS,  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine  bi- 
valves, having  the  hinge  of  the  shell  arched,  with 
numerous  narrow  teeth.  Mantell. 

PE€VLJ-LaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  peculatus,  peculor,  from  pecu- 
lium,  private  property,  from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  To  defraud  the  public  of  money  or  goods  in- 
trusted to  one's  care,  by  appropriating  the  property  to 
one's  own  use  ;  to  defraud  by  embezzlement. 
9.  Among  civilians,  to  steal.  Enciic. 

PECQ-La-TING,  ppr.  Defrauding  the  public  of 
money  or  goods. 

PEC-IT-La'TION,  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  crime  of 
defrauding  the  public  by  appropriating  to  one's  own 
use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  one's  care  for 
management  or  disbursement ;  embezzlement  of  pub- 
lic money  or  goods. 

PE€'U.-LA-TOR,  re.  [L.]  One  that  defrauds  the  pub- 
lic by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  money  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

PE-COL'I  AR,  (pe-kul'yar,)  a.  [L.  peculiaris,  from  pe- 
culium,  one's  own  property,  from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  Appropriate  ;  belonging  to  a  person,  and  to  him 
only.  Almost  every  writer  has  a  peculiar  style. 
Most  men  have  manners  peculiar  to  themselves. 

2.  Singular ;  particular.  The  man  has  something 
peculiar  in  bis  deportment. 

3.  Particular;  special. 

Dryden. 


My  fate  is  Ju 


l  peculif. 


[Most  can   not,  in  strict  propriety,  be  prefixed  to 
pcculiur,  but  it  is  used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  word.] 
4.  Belonging  to  a  nation,  system,  or  other  thing, 
andnot  to  others. 

PE-euL'IAR,  n.  t  Exclusive  property  ;  that  which  be- 
longs to  a  person  in  exclusion  of  others.       Milton. 

2.  In  the  English  canon  lam,  a  particular  parish  or 
church  which  has  the  probate  of  wills  within  itself, 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  or  bish- 
op's court.  Encyc. 

Court  of  peculiars,  in  England,  is  a  branch  of  the 
court  of  arches.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  par- 
ishes dispersed  through  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  midst  of  other  dioceses,  which  are  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  only.  Blachstone. 

PE-COL-IAR'1-TY,  (pe-kiil-ynr'e-te,)  n.  Something 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  that  which  belongs  to, 
or  is  found  in,  one  person  or  thing,  and  in  no  other  ; 
as,  a  peculiarity  of  style  or  manner  of  thinking  ;  pe- 
culiarity in  dress. 

PE-eOL'IAR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  appropriate  ;  to  make  pe- 
culiar. Smith. 

PE-€UL'IAR-IZ-ED,  pp.  Appropriated;  made  pe- 
culiar. 

PE-€uL'IAR-TZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  peculiar. 

PE-CUL'IAR-LY,  adv.     Particularly  ;  singly. 

Woodward. 
2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others.     Drayton. 

PE-CuL'IAR-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  peculiar; 
appropriation.     [Little  used.]  Mede. 

PE-Cu'LI-UM,  n.  [L.]  In  the  Roman  law,  the  prop- 
erty which  a  slave  might  acquire  independently  of 
the  control  of  his  master.  Brande. 

PE  GuN'IA-RI-LY,  adv.     In  a  pecuniary  manner. 

West.  Rev. 

PE-efjN'IA-RY,  (pe-kun'ya-re,)  a.  [Fr.  pecuniaire ; 
It.  pecuniale ;  L.  pecuniarius,  from  pecunia,  money, 
from  pecus,  cattle.] 

1.  Relating  to   money ;    as,    pecuniary  affairs    or 


2.  Consisting  of  money  ;  as,  a  pecuniary  mulct  or 
penalty.  Bacon. 

PE-Cu'NI-OUS,  a.     Pull  of  money.     [JVot  used.] 

Sherwood. 

PED,  n.     [  for  Pad.]     A  small  pack-saddle.      Tusser. 

2.  A  basket ;  a  hamper.  Spenser. 


PED 

PED-A-GOG'IG,  )  a.     Tfrom  pedagogue.]     Suiting 

PED-A-GoG'I€-AL,  j  or'  belonging  to  a  teacher  of 
children,  or  to  a  pedagogue. 

PED'A-GOG-tSM,?!.  The  business,  character,  or  man- 
ners of  a  pedagogue. 

PED'A-GOGUE,  (ped'a-gog,)  n.  [Gr.  naiSayioyos ; 
natc,  a  child,  and  ayio,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  teacher  of  children  ;  one  whose  occupation  is 
to  instruct  young  children  ;  a  schoolmaster. 

2.  A  pedant. 

PED'A-GOGUE,  v.  t.  To  teach  with  the  air  of  a  ped- 
agogue ;  to  instruct  superciliously.  Prior. 

PED'A-GO-GY,  n.  Instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  ; 
preparatory  discipline.  South. 

PE'DAL,  a.     [L.  peilalis,  from  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
Pertaining  to  a  foot. 

PED'AL,  71.     A  contrivance  attached  to  the  harp,  or- 
gan, piano-forte,  &c,  acted  upon  by  the  foot,  (whence 
the  name,)  and  designed  to  modify  the  tone  or  swell 
of  the  instrument. 
2.  A  fixed  or  stationary  base.  Busby. 

PED'AL-NoTE,  n.     In  music,  a  holding-note.  Busby. 

PE-Da'NE-OUS,  a.    [L.  pedaneus,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 
Going  on  foot  ;  walking.  Diet. 

PED'ANT,  n.  [Fr.  pedant;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pedante. 
See  Pedagogue.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning.  Jlddison. 

PE-DANT'IC,         j    a.       Ostentatious    of    learning ; 

PE  DANT'IC-AL,  j  vainly  displaying  or  making  a 
show  of  knowledge  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things ;  as, 
a  pedantic  writer  or  scholar  ;  a  pedantic  description  or 
expression. 

PE-DANT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  a  vain  or  boastful 
display  of  learning. 

PED'ANT-TZE,  ti.  i.  To  play  the  pedant;  to  domi- 
neer over  lads  ;  to  use  pedantic  expressions. 

PED'ANT-RY,  a.     [Fr.  pedantcrie.]  [Cotgrave. 

Vain  ostentation  of  learning  ;  a  boastful  display  of 
knowledge  of  any  kind. 

Horace  lias  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of  quotation.    Cowley. 
Pedantry  is  tile  unseasonable  ostentation  of  learning.    Rambler. 

PE-Da'RI-AN,  n.    One  of  the  pedarii  in  the  Roman 

senate,  who  were  not  really  senators,  but  only  enti- 
tled to  a  seat  by  the  office  which  they  held,  and  who, 
not  being  authorized  to  vote,  expressed  their  prefe- 
rence by  walking  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join. 
Smith's  Diet. 

PED'ATE,  a.     [L.  pedatns,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 

In  botany,  when  the  footstalk  of  a  leaf  is  divided 
at  the  top,  with  a  leaflet  in  the  fork,  and  several 
leaflets  on  each  tlivision,  it  is  said  to  be  pei/ate. 

PE-DAT'I-FID,  a.     [I,,  pes,  foot,  nnd  Jindo,  to  divide.] 
A  pedatifid  leaf,  in  botany,  is  one  whose  parts  are 
not  entirely  separate,  but  divided   in  a  pedate  man- 
ner. Martun. 

PED'DLE,  v.  i.  [Perhaps  from  the  root  of  petty,  W. 
pitw,  Fr.  petit,  small.] 

1.  To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

2.  To  travel  about  the  country  and  retail  goods. 
He  peddles  for  a  living. 

PED'DLE,  v.  t.    To  seil  or  retail,  usually  by  traveling 

about  the  country. 
PED'DLER,  n.     [from  peddle,  to  sell  by  traveling;  or 
from  L.  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.] 

A  traveling  foot-trader ;  one  that  carries  about 
small  commodities  on  his  back,  or  in  a  cart  or  wagon, 
and  sells  them.  Spenser.     Swift. 

PED'DLER-ESS,  7t.     A  female  peddler.      Overbury. 
PED'DLER-Y,  re.     Small  wares  sold  or  carried  about 

for  sale  by  peddlers. 
PED'DLING,  ppr.     Traveling  about  and  selling  small 
2.  a.  Trifling;  unimportant.  [wares. 

PED'E-RAST,  71.  [Gr.  itaiocoaorcc,  from  irate,  a  boy, 
and  tocos,  love.] 

A  sodomite.  Encyc. 

PED-E-RAST'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  pederasty. 
PED'E-RAST-Y,  n.     Sodomy  ;  the  crime  against  na- 
ture. 
PED-E-RE'RO,  n.     [Sp.  pedrero,  from  piedra,  a  stone, 
L.  petra,  Gr.  rrtr-paj"  i  so  named  from  the  use  of  stones 
in  the  charge,  before  the  invention  of  iron  balls.] 
A  swivel  gun,"  sometimes  written  paterero. 
PED'ES-TAL,  n.  *   [Sp.  pedestal ;    It.  picdestallo ;   Fr. 
piedestal ;  L.  pes,  the  foot,  and  Teut.  stall;  G.  stellen, 
to  set.] 

In  architecture,  the  lowest  part  of  a  column  or  pil- 
lar ;  the  part  which  sustains  a  column  or  serves  as 
its  foot.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  base,  the  die, 
and  the  cornice.  Addison.     Crwilt. 

PE-DES'Tl!  I-AL,  a.     [L.  pedestris.] 

Pertaining  to  the  foot.  Moseley. 

PE-DES'TRI-AN,  a     [L.  pedestris,  from  pes,  the  foot.] 
Going  on  foot ;  walking  ;  performed  on  foot ;  as,  a 
pedestrian  journey. 
PE-DES'TRI-AN,  n.    One  that  walks  or  journeys  on 
foot. 

2.  One  that  walks  for  a  wager;    a  remarkable 
walker. 
PE-DES'TRI-AN-ISM,  n.     A  walking ;  usually  for  a 
wager. 
2.  The  practice  of  walking. 


PEE 

PE-DES'TRI-AN-TZE,  v.  i.    To  practice  walking. 
PE-DES'TRI-OUS,  a.     Going  on  foot ;  not  winged. 

Brown. 

PED'I-CLe'  (  "'*  P*  Ve<ticulus>  from  pes,  the  foot.] 
*1.  fn  botany,  the  ultimate  division  of  a  common 
peduncle;  the  stalk  that  supports  one  flower  only, 
when  there  are  several  on  a  peduncle.  Any  short 
and  small  footstalk,  although  it  does  not  stand  upon 
another  footstalk,  is  likewise  called  a  pedicel. 

Martyn. 
2.  In  toology,  a  footstalk  or  stem  by  which  certain 
animals  of  the  lower  orders  are  attached.       Dana. 
PED'I-CEL-LATE,  a.     Having  a  pedicel,  or  supported 

by  a  pedicel. 
PE-DIC'IJ-LAR,     )  a.     [L.  pcdicularis,  from  pediculus, 
PE-DI€'LT-LOUS,  1      a  louse.] 

Lousy  ;  having  the  lousy  distemper. 
PE-DIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  p'es  and  gero.] 

Having  feet. 
PED'I-GREE,  7t.     [Probably  from  L.  pes,  pedvs,  foot, 
like  D.  stam,  G.  stamm,  stem,  stock,  degree.] 

1.  Lineage  ;  line  of  ancestors  from  which  a  person 
or  tribe  descends  ;  genealogy. 

Alterations  of  s 
grees. 

2.  An  account  or  register  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  several  tribes. 

AUerbury. 

PED'I-LU-VY,  7i.     [L.  pes,  foot,  and  lava,  to  wash.] 
The  bathing  of  the  feet ;  a  bath  for  the  feet. 

PED'I-MENT,  «.*  [from  L.  pes,  the  foot.] 

In  architecture,  an  ornament  that  finishes  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates, 
windows,  and  niches.  It  is  of  two  forms,  triangular 
and  circular.  A  pediment  is  properly  the  representa- 
tion of  the  roof.  Encyc.     Brande. 

PED'I-PALP,  7i.     [L.  pes  and  palpo.] 

One  of  an 'order  of  Arachnidans  or  spiders,  whose 
feelers  are  extended  before  the  head,  armed  with  a 
forceps. 

PED-I-PALP'OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  pedipalps. 

PED'I-REME,  7i.     [L.  pes,  a  foot,  and  renins,  an  oar  ] 
A  crustaceous  animal,  whose  feet  serve  the  purpose 
of  oars. 

PED'LER.     See  Peddler. 

PE-DO-BAP'TISM,  n.     [Gr.  rraic,  iratSac,  a  child,  and 
(taTrrinpa,  baptism.] 
The  baptism  of  infants  cr  of  children. 

PE-DO-BAP'TIST,  n.  One  that  holds  to  infant  bap- 
tism ;  one  that  practices  the  baptism  of  children. 
Mi'St  denominations  of  Christians  are  pedobaptists. 

PE-DOM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  pes,  the  foot,  and  Gr.  jiirpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  by  which  paces  are  numbered  as  a 
person  walks,  and  the  distance  from  place  to  place 
ascertained.  It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  with  teeth,  and  a 
chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot  or  to  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  ;  the  wheels  advancing  a  notch  at  every 
step,  or  at  every  revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 

Hebert. 

PED-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  measured 
by,  a  pedometer. 

PE-DUN'CLE,  (pe-dunk'I,)  71.     [L.  pes,  the  foot.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  stem  or  stalk  that  sttpptirts  the 
fructification  of  a  plant,  i.  e.,  the  flower  and  the 
fruit.  Martyn. 

2.  In  conchology,  a  sort  of  stem,  by  which  certain 
shells  are  attached  to  wood  or  other  objects. 

Humble 
PE-DUNC'U-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  peduncle  ;  grow- 
ing from  a  peduncle  ;  as,  a  peduncular  tendril. 

Marti/n. 
PE-DUNC'TT-LATE,      (a.   Having  a  peduncle  ;  grow- 
PE-DT/Ne'lT-LA-TED,  )     ing  on  a  peduncle;  as,  a 

pedunculate  flower. 
PEE,  v.  i.    To  look  with  one  eye.    [JVot  used.]    Ray 
PEED,  a.     Blind  of  one  eye.     [Not  used.]  Ray. 

PEEK,  in  our  popular  dialect,  is  the  same  as  Peep,  to 

look  through  a  crevice. 
PEEL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  peler,  piller;  Sp.  pelar,  pillar;  Port. 
pelar,  pilhar ;  It.  pigliare;  L.  pilo,  to  pull  off  hair 
and  to  pillage  ;  Arm.  pilha ;  W.  piliaw,  to  take  off  the 
surface  or  rind.  The  first  verb  peler,  pelar,  seems  tjp 
be  formed  from  L.  pilus,  the  hair.  The  Eng.  peel  is 
therefore  from  the  other  verb.  See  Pill.  Class  Bl, 
No.  32,  44,  51.] 

1.  To  strip  off  skin,  bark,  or  rind,  without  a  cut- 
ting instrument;  to  strip  by  drawing  or  tearing  off 
the  skin  ;  to  bark  ;  to  flay  ;  to  decorticate.  When  a 
knife  is  used,  we  call  it  paring.  Thus  we  say,  to 
peel  a  tree,  to  peel  an  orange  ;  but  we  say,  to  pare  an 
apple,  to  pare  land. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  to  remove  the  skin,  hark,  or 
rind,  even  with  an  instrument. 

3.  To  strip ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage ;  as,  to  peel  a 
province  or  conquered  people.        Milton.     Dryden. 

PEEL,  v.  i.     To  lose  tho  skin,  bark,  or  rind.    Smart. 
PEEL,  71.     [L.  pellis,  Fr.  peau,  G.  fell,   D.  vet,  skin  ; 

from  peeling.] 
The  skin  or  rind  of  any  thing ;  as,  the  pea  of  an 

orange. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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PEEL,  n.  TFr.  pettei  L.  Sp.  and  It.  pala;  VV.  pal, 
probably  from  thrusting,  throwing,  L.  pello ;  Gr. 
fjuWw,  like  Eng.  shovel,  from  shove ;  or  from  spread- 
ing.] 

A  kind  of  wooden  shovel,  used  by  bakers,  with  a 
broad  palm  and  long  handle  ;  hence,  in  popular  use 
in  America,  any  large  fire-shovel. 

PEEVED,  pp.  or  o.  Stripped  of  skin,  bark,  or  rind  ; 
plundered  ;  pillaged. 

PEEL'ER,  n.    One  that  peels,  strips,  or  flays. 

2.  A  plunderer  ;  ■»  pillager. 

PEEL'ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  skin  or  bark  ;  plunder- 
ing. 

PEEP,  v.  1.  [Ir.  piobam,  to  pipe,  to  peep ;  D.  piepen,  to 
pipe,  to  chirp;  G.  pfeifen;  Sw.  pipa ;  Dan.  piper, 
pipper;  L.  pipio.  The  primary  sens^j  is,  to  open  or  to 
shoot,  to  thrust  out  or  forth  ;  Dan.  pipper  frem,  to 
sprout,  to  bull.  This  coincides  with  pipe,  ffe,  Sic., 
Heb.  33-1,  to  cry  out,  Abib,  &c] 

1.  To  begin  to  appear ;  to  make  the  first  appear- 
ance ;  to  issue  or  come  forth  from  concealment,  as 
through  a  narrow  avenue. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  pan  of  him.  Shale. 

When  flowers  first  peeped.  Dryden. 

9.  To  look  through  a  crevice;  to  look  narrowly, 
closely,  or  slily. 

A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.  Ecchte. 

Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep.  Prior. 

3.  To  cry,  as  chickens  ;  to  utter  a  fine,  shrill  sound, 
as  through  a  crevice;  usually  written  Pip,  but  with- 
out reason,  as  it  is  the  same  word  as  is  here  defined, 
and,  in  America,  is  usually  pronounced  peep. 

EEP,  n.     First  appearance  ;  as,  the  peep  of  day. 

2.  A  sly  look,  or  a  look  through  a  crevice.  Swift. 

3.  The  cry  of  a  chicken. 

l't>Er-  ER,  «.    A  chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 

Bramston. 
2.  In  familiar  language,  the  eye. 
PEEP'-HOLE^         I  ?<.     A   hole  or  crevice  through 
PEEP'ING-lloLF. )      which  ano  may  peep  or  look 

without  being  discovered. 
PEEP'ING,  ppr.     Looiing  through  a  crevice. 

2.  Crying,  like  a  chicken 
PEER,  n.     [Fr.  pair;  L.  par;  It.  pari;  Sp.  par.      See 
Pair.] 

1.  An  equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank.  A  man  may 
be  familiar  with  bis  peers. 

2.  An  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments. 

In  song  he  never  had  his  peer.  Dryden. 

3.  A  companion  ;  a  fellow  ;  an  associate. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spenser. 

4.  A  nobleman  ;  as,  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  the  house 
of  peers,  so  called  because  noblemen  cud  barons 
were  originally  considered  as  the  companions  of  the 
king,  like  L.  comes,  count.  In  England,  persons 
belonging  to  the  five  degrees  of  nobility  are  all  peers. 

PEER,  v.  i.     [L.  pareo  ;  Norm,  perer.     See  Appear.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight ;  to  appear;  a  poetic  word. 
So  nonor  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  SficJc. 
See  how  Ids  gorget  peers  above  his  gown.              B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  look  narrowly ;  to  peep ;  as,  the  peering 
day.  Milton. 

Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads.  Shak. 

PEER' AGE,  ?i.     [See  Peer,  an  equal.]     The  rank  or 

dignity  of  a  peer  or  nobleman.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  body  of  peers.  Dryden. 

PEER'DOM,  (peer'dunO.fl.    Peerage.     [Not  used.] 
PEER'ESS,  7t.     The  consort  of  a  peer  ;  a  noble  lady. 

Pope. 
PEER'LESS,  a.    Unequaled  ;  having  no  peer  or  equal ; 

as,  peerless  beauty  or  majesty.  Dryden. 

PEER'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  an  equal. 
PEKR'LESS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  having  no  equal. 
PEE'VISH,  a.  t  [In  Scot,  pew  is  to  complain  or  mutter. 

It  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  and  perhaps  from 

the  root  of  pet,  petulant.] 

1.  Fretful ;  petulant ;  apt  to  mutter  and  complain  ; 
easily  vexed  or  fretted  ;  querulous  ;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  discontent  and  fretfulness. 

I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  lung.  Shale. 

3.  Silly;  childish.  Shak. 
PEE'VISH-LY,  ado.     Fretfully  ;  petulantly  ;  with  dis- 
content and  murmuring.                               Hayward. 

PEE'VISH-NESS,  n.  Fretfulness;  petulance;  dispo- 
sition to  murmur;  sourness  of  temper  ;  as,  childish 
peevishness. 

When  peevishness  and  spleeu  succeed.  Swift. 

PEG,  n.  [This  is  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  pango, 
partus,  Gr.  miyvvui  ;  denoting  that  which  fastens,  or 
allied  to  beak  and  picket.] 

1.  A  small,  pointed  piece  of  wood,  used  in  fasten- 
ing boards  or  other  work  of  wood,  &c.  It  does  the 
office  of  a  nail.  The  word  is  applied  only  to  small 
pieces  of  wood  pointed  ;  to  the  larger  pieces,  thus 
pointed,  we  give  the  name  of  pins,  and  pins,  in  ship 
carpentry,  are  called  tree-nails  or  trenails.  Coxc,  in 
his  Travels  in  Russia,  speaks  of  poles  or  beams, 
fastened  into  the  ground  with  pegs. 


2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument,  on  which  the  strings 
are  strained.  Shale. 

3.  A  nickname  for  Margaret. 

To  take  a  peg  lower  ;  to  come  down  ;  to  sink. 

Hudibras. 
PEG,  v.  t.     To  fasten  with  pegs.  Evelyn. 

PEG'A-SUS,  «.*  [L..  from  Gr.  Ylnyaioi.]  In  fabulous 
history,  a  winged  horse. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  northern  constellations. 

3.  In  lob'logy,  a  genus  of  fishes  with  large  pectoral 
fins,  by  means  of  which  they  take  short  flights  or 
leaps  throuL'h  the  air. 

PEG'GED,  pp.  or  a.     Fastened  or  furnished  vith  pegs. 

PEG'GER,  n.    One  that  fastens  with  pegs.  S/tcrwood. 

PEG'GING,  ppr.     Securing  with  pegs. 

PliGM,  (pEin,)  n.     [Gr.  irnj  ,i  ..] 

A  sort  of  moving  machine  in  the  old  pageants. 
B.  Joitson. 

PEG'MA-TITE,  n.  A  variety  of  granite,  composed 
essentially  of  lamellar  feldspar  and  quartz  ;  frequent- 
ly with  a  mixture  of  mica.  In  it  are  found  kaolin, 
tin,  tourmalin,  beryl,  columbite,  tungsten,  and  other 
valuable  minerals.  Fr.  Diet.  of  Nat.  Hist. 

PEI-RAM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  wheel  carriages  on  roads 
of  different  construction.  Francis. 

PEl-RAS'TIO,  a.  [Gr.  irctpar'KvS,  from  -tt/.ow,  to 
strain,  to  attempt.] 

1.  Attempting;  making  trial. 

2.  Treating  of  or  representing  trials  or  attempts; 
as.  the  peirastic  dialogues  of  Plato.  Enfield. 

PEISE.     See  Poise. 

PEIC  AN,  n.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the  weasel 
family,  Mustela  Canadensis,  found  in  Canada  and 
the  Northern  United  States  ;  also  called  the  Fisher. 
It  grows  tt>  the  length  of  from  three  to  four  feet. 

Encyc.  Am. 

PEK'6E,?i.  A  kind  of  black  tea,  said  to  be  scented 
with  a  shrub  called  pekoe. 

PEL'AGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pilus,  hair.] 

The  vesture  or  covering  of  wild  beasts,  consisting 
of  hair,  fur,  or  wool.  Bacon. 

PE-La'GI-AN,  I         rT        ,  ,h  n 

PE-LAG'IC        i  "'     W-Ve,aSus, tnc  sea-] 

Pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  deep  sea  ;  as,  pelagian 
shells.  Journ.  of  Science. 

PE-La'Gi-AN,  v.  [from  Pelagitis,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.] 

A  follower  of  Pelagitis,  a  monk  of  Banchor  or 
Bangor,  who  denied  original  sin,  and  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  and  the  merit  of  good  works. 

Bp.  Halt. 

PE-La'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pelagitis  and  Ins  doc- 
trines. South. 

PE-La'GI-AN-ISM,  b.    The  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 

South. 

PEL-AR-GO'Nl-UM,  n.     [Gr.  trcXop)  oc,  a  stork.] 

A  genus  of  ornamental  plants  allied  to  the  gera- 
nium, and  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order. 

PEL'E-RINE,  n.  A  lady's  long  cape,  with  ends  com- 
ing do#n  before. 

PELF,  it.  [Probably  allied  to  pilfer.]  Money  ;  riches  ; 
but  it  often  conveys  the  idea  of  something  ill  gotten 
or  worthless.     It  has  no  plural. 

PEL'FRV  or  PEL'FRAV;   formerly  used  for  Pelf. 

PEL'1-CAN,  n.*  [Low  L.  pclccanus ;  Gr.  ttcXikuv  ;  Fr. 
pelican.] 

1.  A  palmiped  water  fowl  of  the  genus  Pelecanus. 
It  is  larger  than  the  swan,  and  remarkable  for  its 
enormous  bill,  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  under  chop 
of  which  is  attached  a  pouch  or  bag,  capable  of  being 
distended  so  as  to  hold  many  quarts  of  water.  In 
this  bag  the  fowl  deposits  the  fish  it  takes  for  food. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  chemical  glass  vessel  or  alembic  with  a  tubu- 
lated capital,  from  which  two  opposite  and  crooked 
beaks  pass  out  and  enter  again  at  the  belly  of  the 
cucurbit.  It  is  designed  for  continued  distillation 
and  cohobation  ;  the  volatile  parts  of  the  substance 
distilling,  rising  into  the  capital,  and  returning 
through  the  beaks  into  the  cucurbit.         Nicholson. 

PE'LI-OM,  n.     [Gr.  rre^ttOpa,  black  color.] 

A  mineral,  a  varietv  of  iolite.  Cleaveland. 

PE-LISSE',  (pe-lces',)'«.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pellis,  skin.] 
Originally,  a  furred  robe  or  coat.     But  the  name  is 
now  given  to  a  silk  coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladies. 

PELL,  n.     [L.  pellis,  It.  pelle,  a  skin.] 

1.  A  skin  or  hide. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment. 

Clerk  of  the  pells  ;  in  England,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  teller's  bill  on  the  parch- 
ment rolls,  the  roll  of  receipts,  and  the  roll  of  dis- 
bursements. 
PEL'LET,  n.  [Fr.  pclote;  W.  pcllen,  from  L.  pita,  a 
ball :  It.  palla.] 

1.  A  little  ball ;  as,  a. pellet  of  wax  or  lint. 

Bacon.      fViseman. 

2.  A  bullet ;  a  ball  for  fire-arms.     [Not  now  used.] 

Bacon.     Rati. 
PEL'LET-ED,  a.     Consisting  of  bullets.  Shak. 

PEL'LI-CLE,  (pel'le-kl,)  n.  [L.  pellicula,  dim.  of  pel- 
lis, skin.] 

i.  A  thin  skin  or  film.  Sharp.    Encyc. 

2.  Among  chemists,  a  thin,  saline  crust  formed  on 


the  surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  This  pellicle  consists  of  saline  parti- 
cles crystallized.  Nicholson.     Brande. 

PEI.'Ll-TO-RY,  7i.  [Sp.  pelttre;  corrupted  perhaps 
from  L.  parietaria,  the  wall  plant,  from  paries.] 

The  name  of  several  plants  of  different  genera, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine.  The  pellitory  of  the 
wall,  or  common  pellitory,  is  of  the  genus  Parietaria  ; 
the  bastard  pellitory,  of  the  genus  Achillea  ;  and  the 
pellitory  of  Spain,  is  the  Anthernis  pyrethruin. 

Lee.     Parr. 

PELL-MELL',  adv.    With  confused  violence. 

Sltak.     lludibras. 

PELLS,  7i.  pi.     Clerk  of  the  pells.     [See  Pell.] 

PEL-I.O'CID,  a.  [L.  pellucidus  ;  per  and  iuctdus  very 
bright.     See  Light.] 

Perfectly  clear ;  transparent ;  not  opaque  ;  as,  a 
body  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  Woodward. 

PEL-LU-CID'I-TY,    (n.      Perfect    clearness;    trans- 

PEL-LO'CID-NESS,  (  parency  ;  as,  the  pellucidity 
of  the  air  ;  the  pcllucidness  of  a  gem.  Locke.     Kcil. 

PEL-LU'CID-LY,  ado.     Transparently;  clearly. 

PE-Lo'PI-UM,  n.  A  metal  recently  discovered  in  Co- 
lumbite. Journ.  of  Science. 

PEL-O-PON-Nil'SIAN,  a.     Pertaining  to  'Peloponne- 

PEL-b-PON-NE'SUS,  ti.  [Gr.  l\.i\otTovvnoac,  island 
of  Pelops.]  A  celebrated  peninsula,  comprehending 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  ;  now  called  Morea. 

PELT,  n.     [G.  peh  ;  Sp.  pelada ;  L.  pellis.     See  Fell.] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  beast  with  the  iiair  on  it ;  a  raw 
hide.  Brown. 

2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.        Ainsworth. 

3.  A  blow  or  stroke  from  something  thrown.  [In- 
fra.] 

PELT,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pcloter,  from  pelote,  a  ball ;  or  con- 
tracted from  pellet.  In  Sw.  bulta  is  to  beat.  The 
word  is  from  Fr.  pelote,  a  little  ball,  or  from  L.  pello, 
Gr.  /j'uAAi.i.l 

1.  Properly,  to  strike  with  something  thrown, 
driven,  or  falling;  as,  to  pelt  with  stones;  pelted 
with  hail. 

The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouda.  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  by  throwing  something.      Atterbury. 
PELT'-WOOL,  71.    Wool  plucked  from  the  pelts  or 

skins  of  sheep  after  they  are  dead. 

pelt'Ited,  I  «•*  tL-  i>elta> a  tarset-] 

Fixed  to  the  stalk  by  the  center,  or  by  some  point 
distinctly  within  the  margin.  Martyn. 

PELT'ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  peltate  manner.    Eaton. 

PELT'ED,  pp.  Struck  with  something  thrown  or 
driven. 

PELT'ER,  ii.  One  that  pelts  ;  also,  a  pinchpenny  ;  a 
mean,  sordid  person.  Hulott. 

PELT'ING,  ppr.  Striking  with  something  thrown  or 
driven. 

PELT'ING,  re.     An  assault  with  any  thing  thrown. 

Shak 

PELT'ING,  a.  In  Shakspcare,  mean;  paltry.  [Im- 
proper.] 

PELT'-MON"GER,  (■mung'ger,)  n.  A  dealer  in  pelts 
or  raw  hides. 

PELT'RY,  ?i.  [from  pelt,  a  skin.]  The  skins  of  ani- 
mals producing  fur;  skins  ill  general,  with  the  fur 
on  them,  furs  in  general.  Smollett. 

PEL'V'IC,  n.     Pertaining  to  the  pelvis.        Lawrence. 

PEL-VIM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  pelvis  and  Gr.  perpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
female  pelvis.  Coxe. 

PEL'VIS,  k.     [L.  pelvis,  a  basin.] 

The  cavity  of  the  body  formed  by  the  os  sacrum, 
os  coceygis,  and  ossa  innominata,  constituting  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

PE.Yl'MI-CAN,  «.  Meat  cured,  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  fat.  It  contains  much  nutriment  in  smull  com- 
pass, and  is  of  great  use  in  long  voyages  of  explora- 
tion. 

PEN,  ii.  [L.  penna  ;  Sax.  pinn ;  D.  pen;  It.  penna,  a 
feather,  a  pen,  and  a  top;  W.  pen,  top,  summit, 
head  ;  Ir.  beann,  beiuii,  written  also  ben.  The  Celtic 
nations  called  the  peak  of  a  mountain  ben  or  pen. 
Hence,  the  name  Apcnninc,  applied  to  the  mountains 
of  Italy.  It  may  belong  to  the  same  root  as  L.  pinna, 
a  jin,  that  is,  a  shoot  or  point.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  for  writing,  usually  made 
of  the  quill  of  a  goose  or  other  bird  ;  but  it  may  be  of 
any  other  material,  as  of  steel,  gold,  &c. 

2.  A  feather  ;  a  wing.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 
PEN,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Penned.     To  write  ;  to  com- 
pose and  commit  to  paper.                             Addison. 

PEN,  71.  [Sax.  pinan,  to  press,  or  ptjndan,  to  pound  or 
shut  up  ;  both  probalily  from  one  root.] 

A  small  inclusuie  for  beasts,  as  for  cows  or  sheep. 

PEN,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Penned  or  Pent.  To  shut  in 
a  pen  ;  to  confine  in  a  small  inclosiire  ;  to  coop  ;  to 
confine  in  a  narrow  place;  usually  followed  by  up, 
which  is  redundant.  Boyle.     Milton. 

PEN'-CCIT-TER,  a.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  pens. 

Pfi'NAL,  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id.;  It.  penal,:;  from  L. 
pa:na,  (Jr.  rroni;,  pain,  punishment.     See  Pain  J 
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PEN 

1.  Enacting  punishment  ;  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment of  offenses  ;  as,  a  penal  law  or  statute  ;  the  pe- 
nal code.     Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly. 

Blackatone. 

2.  Inflicting  punishment. 

Adamantine  chains  &m\  penal  fire.  Milton. 

3.  Incurring  punishment ;  subject  to  a  penalty  ;  as, 
a  penal  act  or  offense. 

PK-NAL'I-TY,  n.  Liableness  or  condemnation  to 
punishment.     [JVot  used.]  Brown, 

Pe'NAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  penal  manner. 

PEN'AL-TY,  «.  [It.  penalitd  ;  Sp.  pcnalidad.  See  Pe- 
nal.] 

1.  The  suffering  in  person  or  property  which  is  an- 
nexed by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  offense,  or  trespass,  as  a  punishment.  A 
fine  is  a  pecuniary  penalty.  The  usual  penalties  in- 
dicted on  tile  person  are  whipping,  cropping,  brand- 
ing, imprisonment,  hard  labor,  transportation,  or 
death. 

2.  The  suffering  to  which  a  person  subjects  himself 
by  covenant  or  agreement,  in  case  of  non-fulfill- 
ment of  his  stipulations  ;  the  forfeiture  or  sum  to  be 
forfeited  for  non-payment,  or  for  non-compliance 
with  an  agreement ;  as,  the  penalty  of  a  bond. 

PEN'ANCE,  n.  [Sp.  penante,  from  penar,  It.  penare, 
to  suffer  pain.     See  Pain.] 

1.  The  suffering,  labor,  or  pain  to  which  a  person 
voluntarily  subjects  himself,  or  which  is  imposed  on 
him  by  authority  as  a  punishment  for  his  faults,  or 
as  an  expression  of  penitence  ;  such  as  fasting,  flag- 
ellation, wearing  chains,  &x.  Penance  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chuich. 

F.ncyc. 

2.  Repentance.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 
PE-Na'TkS,  n.  pi.     [L.]     The  household  gods  of  the 

ancient  Italians. 
PENCE,   (pense,)   n.     The   plural    of    Penny,   when 

used  of  a  sum  of  money  or  value.     When  pieces  of 

coin  are  mentioned,  we  use  Pennies. 
PEN  CHANT',  (pan-shang',)  n.     [Fr.]     Inclination. 
PEN'CIL,  n.     [Fr.  piuceait ;  Sp.  pined;  L.  penicillus.] 

1.  A  small  brush  used  by  painters  for  laying  on  col- 
ors. Hence,  figuratively,  the  art  of  painting.  The 
proper  pencils  are  made  of  fine  hair  or  bristles,  as  of 
camels,  badgers,  or  squirrels,  or  of  the  down  of 
swans,  inclosed  in  a  quill.  The  larger  pencils, 
made  of  swine's  bristles,  are  called  Brushes. 

Encyc. 

2.  Any  instrument  formed  of  black  lead  or  red 
chalk  with  a  point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  and 
drawing.  Encyc. 

3.  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink. 

Jt  hnson. 

4.  In  optics,  an  aggregate  or  collection  of  rays  of 
light. 

PEN'CIL,  v.  t.  To  paint  or  draw;  to  write  or  mark 
with  a  pencil.  Shah.     Hurtc. 

PEN'CTL-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Painted,  drawn,  or  marked 
with  a  pencil. 

2.  Radiated  ;  having  pencils  of  rays. 
PEN'CIL-ING,  ppr.     Painting,  drawing,  or  marking 

with  a  pencil. 

PEN'CIL-ING,  n.     The  art  of  painting  or  sketching. 

PEN'CIL-SHaP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.  Having  the  shape  of 
a  pencil. 

PF.N'CRAFT,  n.     Penmanship;  chirography.  Bruce. 

PEND'ANT,  re.*  [Fr.,  from  L.  pendeo,  to  hang,  or  Sp. 
pendon.     See  Pennon.] 

1.  An  ornament  or  jewel  hanging  at  the  ear,  usu- 
ally composed  of  pearl  or  some  precious  stone.  Pope. 
*2.  A  hanging  ornament  on  roofs,  ceilings,  &c, 
much  used  in  Gothic  architecture.       Gloss,  of  Jirchit. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

Waller. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  picture  or  print  which,  from 
uniformity  of  size  and  subject,  hangs  as  a  companion 
of  another.  Brande. 

5.  In  heraldry,  a  part  banging  from  the  label,  re- 
sembling the  drops  in  the  Doric  frieze.  Encyc. 

6.  A  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting,  worn  at  the 
mast-heads  of  vessels  of  war.     [See  Pennant.] 

Tott.cn. 
The  broad  pendant  is  a  square  piece,  carried  in  the 
same  way,  in  a  commodore's  vessel. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

7.  A  rope  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked. 

There  are  many  other  pendants consistingof  a  rope 
or  ropes,  to  whose  lower  extremity  is  attached  a  block 
or  tackle.  The  rudder-pendant  is  a  rope  made  fast 
to  the  milder  by  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
rudder  when  unshipped.     [See  Pennant.] 

Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  pendulum.     [Not.  used.]  Dishy. 
PEND'ENCE,  n.     [L.  pendens, pendeo,  to  hang.] 

Slope  ;  inclination.  Walton. 

PEND'EN-CY,  n.     [L.  pendens,  pendeo,  supra.] 

Suspense  ;  the   state  of  being    undecided  ;  as,  to 
wait  (luring  the  pendency  of  a  suit  or  petition. 
PENITENT,  a.     [I..  pendens.] 

1.  Hanging  ;  fastened  at  one  end,  the  other  being 
loose. 

With  ribbon,  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head.  Shak. 
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'2.  Jutting  over  ;  projecting;  as,  a  pendent  rock. 

Shak. 
3.  Supported  above  the  ground.  Milton. 

PENDENTE  LI'TE,   [L.]     rending  the  suitor  ac- 
tion. 
PEN-DENT'lVE,   n.     In  architecture,  the  portion  of  a 

vault  between  the  arches  under  a  dome. 
PEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  pendent  or  projecting  man- 
ner. 
PEND'ING.  ppr.     [L.  pendeo,  to  hang  ;  pendente  lite.] 
Dep  nding  ;   remaining   undecided  ;  not   termina- 
ted.    '   his  was  done,  pending  the  suit. 
PEND'L  LE,  ?/.     A  pendulum.  Evelyn. 

PEND-TJ-LOS'I-TY,       (  n.     [See  Pendulous.]     The 
PEND'li-LOUS-NESS,  \      state  of  hanging ;  suspen- 
sion. 

[  The  latter  is  the  preferable  word.~\ 
PEND'lI-LOUS,   a.      [L.   pendulus,   from    pendeo,   to 
hang.] 

Hanging;  swinging;  fastened  at  one  end,  the  oth- 
er being  movable.  The  dewlap  of  an  animal  is  pend- 
ulous. 
PEND'U-LUM,  n.  *  [L.  pendulus,  pendulum.] 

A  body  suspended  by  a  right  line  from  a  fixed 
point,  and  moving  freely  about  that  point  as  a  cen- 
ter; as,  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The  oscillations 
of  a  pendulum  depend  on  gravity,  and  are  always 
performed  in  nearly  equal  times,  supposing  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  gravity  to  remain  the 
same. 

Ballistic  pendulum  ;  a  pendulum  used  to  ascertain 
the  momentum  of  cannun  or  musket  balls.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  heavy  Jog  of  wood  suspended  so  as 
to  move  freely. 

Compensation  pendulum  ,•  a  pendulum  containing 
some  contrivance  for  counteracting  the  expansion  of 
the  rod  by  heat,  and  its  contraction  by  cold,  so  as  to 
keep  the  pendulum  always  of  the  same  effective' 
length.  Olmsted. 

Gridiron  pendulum.;  a  species  of  compensation  pen- 
dulum, consistingof  parallel  bars  of  different  metals, 
so  arranged  that  the  length  of  the  pendulum  remains 
unaltered  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Mercurial  pendulum ;  a  species  of  compensation 
pendulum,  having  the  rod  made  of  steel,  and  the 
weight  funned  fay  a  glass  vessel  tilled  with  mercury, 
which,  by  its  expansion  or  contraction,  compensates 
for  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the  rod.  Brande. 
PEN-E-TRA-BIL'UTY,  n.  [from  penetrable.]  Sus- 
ceptibility of  being  penetrated,  or  of  being  entered 
or  passed  through  by  another  body. 

Thsre  being  no  menu  between  penetrability  and  impenetrability. 

Cheyne. 

PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  penetrabilis.  See 
Penetrate.] 

1.  That  may  be  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced  by 
another  body. 

Let  him  try  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part.  Dryden. 

2.  Susceptible  of  moral  or  intellectu^  impres- 
sion. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.  Shak. 

PEN-E-TRA'LI~Ji,  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  recesses  or  in- 
nermost parts  of  any  place,  as  of  a  temple,  palace, 
&cc. ;  hence,  the  hidden  tilings  or  secrets.  The  an- 
glicized form,  Penethail,  is  not  used. 

PEN'E-TRAN-CY,  n.     [L.  penetrans.] 

Power  f  entering  or  piercing;  as,  the  penctrancy 
of  subtil*  effluvia. 

PEN'H-TRANT,  a.     [L.  penetrans.] 

Having  the  power  to  enter  or  pierce;  sharp;  sub- 
tile ;  as, penetrant  spirit ;  food  subtilized  and  rendered 
fluid  and  penetrant.  Boyle.      Ray. 

PEN'E-TRaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  penetro,  from  the  root  of 
pen,  a  point.] 

1.  To  enter  or  pierce  ;  to  make  way  into  another 
body  ;  as,  a  sword  or  dart  penetrates  the  body  ;  oil 
penetrates  wood  ;  marrow,  the  most  penetrating  of 
oily  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

Q.  To  affect  the  mind  ;  to  cause  to  feel.  I  am  pen- 
etrated with  a  lively  sense  of  your  generosity. 

3.  To  reach  by  the  intellect ;  to  understand  ;  as,  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  or  design  of  any  thing. 

4.  To  enter;  to  pass  into  the  interior;  as,  to  pen- 
etrate a  country. 

PEN'E-TRaTE,**'.  i.    To  pass  ;  to  make  way. 

Burn  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate.       Pope. 

9.  To  make  way  intellectually.  He  had  not  pen- 
etrated into  the  designs  of  the  prince. 

PEN'E-TRa-TED,  pp.  Entered;  pierced;  under- 
stood ;    fathomed. 

PEN'TC-TRA-TING,  ppr.  Entering;  piercing;  under- 
standing. 

2.  a.  Having  the  power  of  entering  or  piercing 
another  body;  sharp;  subtile.  Oil  is  a  penetrating 
substance. 

3.  Acute  ;  discerning  ;  quick  to  understand  ;  as,  a 
penetmtin<r  mind. 

PEN'E-TRa-TING-LY,    adv.       Piercingly;    discern- 
ingly. 
PEi\-E-TRa'T10N,  n.  t  The  act  of  entering  a  body. 

Milton. 
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2.  Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse  ;  as,  a 
penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  of  algebra. 

Watts. 

3.  Acuteness ;  sagacity ;  as,  a  man  of  great  or 
nice  penetration. 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE,  a.    Piercing:  sharp;  subtile. 

2.  Acute  ;  sagacious  ;  discerning  ;  as,  penetrative 
wisdom.  Swift. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  affect  or  impress  the  mind  ; 
as,  penetrative  shame.  Sliak. 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
penetrative. 

PEN'FISH,  n.  A  kind  of  eelpout  without  a  smooth 
skin.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

PEN'GUIN,  (pen'gwin,)  n.*[W.  pen,  head,  and  gioyn, 
white  ;  or  L.  pinguidiue,  with  fatness.] 
*1.  The  penguins  constitute  a  genus  of  sea  fowls, 
Aptenudytes,  allied  to  the  Auks.  One  species  of  pen- 
guin is  an  aquatic  fowl  with  very  short  legs,  with 
four  toes,  three  of  which  are  webbed;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  short  feathers,  set  as  compactly  as  the 
scales  of  a  fish  ;  the  wings  are  small  like  fins,  and 
covered  with  short,  scale-like  feathers,  so  that  they 
are  useless  in  flight.  Penguins  seldom  go  on  shore, 
except  in  the  season  of  breeding,  when  they  burrow 
like  rabbits.  On  land  they  stand  erect;  they  are 
tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  In 
water  they  swim  and  dive  with  rapidity,  being  as- 
sisted with  their  wings.  The  penguins  are  found  only 
in  the  southern  latitudes.  Encyc.  Miner.  Partington. 
2.  A  species  of  West  India  "fruit.  JTUler. 

PEN'I-CIL,  n.     [L.  penicillus.]     Among  physicians,  a 
tent  or  pledget  tor  wounds  or  ulcers. 
2.  A  species  of  shell. 

PEN-I-CIL'LATE,  a.  [L.  penicillus,  a  pencil  or  small 
brush.] 

In  natural  history,  having  the  form  of  a  pencil  ; 
consisting  of  a  bundle  of  short,  compact,  or  close 
fibers. 

PEN-IN'SU-LA,  n.  [L.  pene,  almost,  and  insula,  an 
isle ;  It.  pcnesolo.] 

1.  A  portion  of  land,  connected  with  a  continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  but  nearly  surrounded 
with  water.     Thus  Boston  stands  on  a  peninsula. 

2.  A  large  extent  of  country  joining  the  main  land 
by  a  part  narrower  than  the  tract  itself.  Thus  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  said  to  be  situated  on  a  peninsula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LAR,  a.  In  the  form  or  state  of  a  penin- 
sula ;  pertaining  to  a  peninsula;  inhabiting  a  penin- 
sula. 

PEN-IN'SU-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  encompass  almost  with 
water  ;  to  form  a  peninsula. 

Soulh  River  peninsutales  Castle  Kill  farm,  and  nj  hiirh  tides  sur- 
rounds it.  Bemley's  Hist.  Coll. 

PEN-IN'SU-La-TED,  pp.     Almost  surrounded  with 

water. 
PEN-IN'SU-La-TING,  ppr.    Nearly  surrounding  with 

_water. 
PK'NIS,  71.     [L.]    The  male  organ  of  generation. 
PEN'I-TENCE,    )  n.     [Fr.  penitence,  from  L.  painitcn- 
PEN'I-TEN-CY,  \      tia,  from  pamitco,  from  pana,  pain, 

punishment.     See  Pain.] 

Repentance  ;  pain  ;    sorrow  or  grief  of  heart  for 

sins  or  offenses  ;  contrition.     Real  penitence  springs 

from  a  conviction  of  guilt  and  ingratitude  to  God, 

and  is  followed  by  amendment  of  life. 
PEN'I-TENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  panit.ens.] 

Suffering  pain  or  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  of 

sins,  crimes,  or  offenses;  contrite;  sincerely  affected 

by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  resolving  on  amendment  of  life. 
The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered.  Dryden. 

PEN'I-TENT,  7i.  One  that  repents  of  sin  ;  one  sor- 
rowful on  account  of  his  transgressions. 

2.  One  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to 
penance.  •      Stillingfleet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

Penitents  is  an  appellation  given  to  certain  frater- 
nities in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  distinguished  by 
their  habits  and  employed  in  charitable  acts.    Encyc. 

Order  of  penitents  ;  a  religious  order  established  by 
one  Bernard  of  Marseilles,  about  the  year  1272,  for 
the  reception  of  reformed  courtesans.  The  congre- 
gation of  penitents,  at  Paris,  was  founded  with  a  sim- 
ilar view.  Encyc. 

PEN-1-TEN'TIAL,  (pen-e-ten'shal,)  a.  [Fr.  peniten- 
tial; It.  peniteUiiale.] 

Proceeding  from  or  expressing  penitence  or  contri- 
tion of  heart  ;  as,  penitential  sorrow  or  tears.  South. 

PEN-I-TEi\'TIAL,  n.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
a  book  containing  the  rules  which  relate  to  penance 
and  the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  Encyc. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  contrite  manner. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY,  (-sha-re.)  a.  Relating  to  pen 
ance,  or  to  the  rules  and  measures  of  penance. 

Bramhall. 

PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY,  n.  One  that  prescribes  the 
rules  and  measures  of  penance.       Bacon.     Jlylijfe. 

2.  A  penitent  ;  one  that  does  penance.  Hammond. 

3.  At  the  court  of  Rome,  an  office  in  which  are  ex- 
amined and  delivered  out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or 
dispensations  relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fession, &.C.  Encyc. 

4.  An  officer   in    some  cathedrals,  vested   with 
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power  from  the  bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  i 
to  him.    Tile  "iope  has  a  grand  penitentiary,  who 
is  a  cardinal  " nd  is  chief  of  the  other  penitentia- 
ries. Encyc. 

5.  A  house  of  correction  in  which  offenders  are 
confined  for  punishment  and  reformation,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor ;  a  work-house.  A  state  prison  is  a 
penitentiary. 

PEN'I-TENT-LY,  adv.  With  penitence;  with  re- 
pentance, sorrow,  or  contrition  for  sin. 

PEN'KNTFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  [See  Pen  and  Knife.]  A 
small  knife  used  for  making  and  mending  pens. 

PEN'MAN,  ». ;  pi.  Penmen.     [See  Pen  and  Man.] 

1.  A  man  that  professes  or  teaches  the  art  of 
writing.     More  generally, 

2.  One  that  writes  a  good  hand. 

3.  An  author  ;  a  writer  ;  as,  the  sacred  penmen. 

Addison. 
PEN'MAN-SHIP,  n.    The  use  of  the  pen  in  writing ; 
the  art  of  writing. 
2.  Manner  of  writing  ;  as,  good  or  bad  penmanship. 
PEN'NACH-ED,   (pen'nasht,)    a.      [Fr.  pennaclii   or 
panache,  from  panache,  a  plume  or  bunch  of  feathers.] 
Radiated  ;  diversified  with  natural  stripes  of  vari- 
ous colors,  as  a  flower.     I  Little  used.}  Evelyn. 
PEN'NANT,  I  n.     [Fr.  /anion,   pennon;   It.  pennone ; 
PEN'NON,     j      Sp.  pendon  ;  W.  penwn ;  Goth,  fana ; 
L.  pannus,  a  cloth.] 

1.  A  small  flag  ;  a  banner. 

2.  In  naval,  affairs,  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  bunting, 
worn  at  the  mast  heads  of  vessels  of  war.   Totten. 

Broad  pennant,  is  a  square  piece,  carried  in  the 
same  way,  in  a  commodore's  vessel. 

R.  If.  Dana,  Jr. 

3.  A  rope  or  strap  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
PEN'NATE,      )  a.     [L.  pennatus,  winged, from  penna, 
PEN'NA-TED,  (      a  quill  or  wing.] 

1.  Winged 

2.  In  botany,  a  pennate  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf  in 
which  a  simple  petiole  has  several  leaflets  attached 
to  each  side  of  it.     [See  Pinnate.] 

PEN'N£D,  pp.     Written. 

PEN'NED,  a.    Winged;  having  plumes.        Huloet. 

PEN'NER,  n.     A  writer. 

2.  A  pen-case.     [Local."]  Jlinsworth. 

PENTJl-FOHM,  a.  [L.  penna,  a  feather  or  quill,  and 
form.] 

[laving  the  form  of  a  quill  or  feather.         Encyc. 

PEN-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  penna  and  gero.] 
Bearing  feathers  or  quills. 

PEN'NILESS,  a.  [from  penny.]  Moneyless;  desti- 
tute of  money  ;  poor.  Arbuthnot. 

PEN'NI-LESS-NESS,  k.    The  state  of  being  money- 

PEN'NING,  ppr.     Committing  to  writing.  [less. 

PEN'NING,  k.     Composition  ;  style  of  writing.    Shak. 

PEN'NON.     See  Pennant. 

PEN'NY,  n.;  pi.  Pennies  or  Pence.  Pennies  denotes 
the  number  of  coins;  pence  the  amount  of  pennies  in 
value.  [Sax.  penig ;  D.  and  Sw.  penning;  G.  pfen- 
nig ;  Dan.  penge,  money.] 

1.  An  ancient  English  silver  coin ;  but  now  a 
copper  one,  twelve  of  which  are  equal  to  a  shilling. 
It  is  the  radical  denomination  from  which  English 
coin  is  numbered.  Johnson. 

2.  In  ancient  English  statutes,  any  or  all  silver 
money. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  small  sum.     He  will  not  lend  a 

4.  Money  in  general.  [penny. 

Be  6ure  to  mm  the  penny.  Ifryden. 

PEN'NY-A-LfN'ER,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
those  who  furnish  matter  for  public  journals  at  a 
penny  a  line. 

PEN'NY-POST,  n.  A  post  that  carries  letters  from 
the  post  office  and  delivers  them  to  the  proper  per- 
sons for  a  penny  or  other  small  compensation. 

PEN-NY-R:  ■Y'AL,  v.     An  aromatic  herb. 

The  English  pennyroyal  is  the  Mentha  pulcgium  ; 
the  North  American  pennyroyal  is  the  Hedeoma 
pulegioides.  Parr.     Bigelom. 

PEN'NY-WEIGIIT,  (-wate,)  n.  A  troy  weight  con- 
taining twenty-four  grains,  each  grain  being  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  well  dried.  It  was  anciently  the  weight  of  a 
silver  penny,  whence  the  name.  Twenty  penny- 
weights make  an  ounce  troy. 

PEN'NY-VVISE,  a.  Saving  small  sums  at  the  hazard 
of  larger ;  niggardly  on  important  occasions.    Bacon. 

PEN'NY-WORTH,  (-worth,)  n.  As  much  as  is  bought 
for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase;  any  thing  bought  or  sold  for 
money  ;  that  which  is  worth  the  money  given. 

Soutli. 

3.  A  good  bargain;  something  advantageously 
purchased,  or  for  less  than  it  is  worth.         Dryden. 

4.  A  small  quantity.  Swift. 
PE-NO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  public  punish- 
ment. 

VE-NOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.    noivn,  L.  peena,  pain,   and 

Xoi  •  j,  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  public  punishments, 

as  they  respect  the  public  and  the  sufferer. 
PEN'SILE,  (-sil,)  a.  [L.  pensilis,  from  pendeo, to  hang.] 
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1.  Hanging;  suspended;  as,  a  pensile  bell. 

Bacon.     Prior. 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground  ;  as,  a  pensile  gar- 
den. Prior. 

PEN'SILE-NESS.  n.     The  state  of  hanging.  Bacon. 
PEN'SION,  (-shun.)  n.  '  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id. ;  It.  pensiune  ; 
from  L.  pensio,  from  pernio,  pensum,  to  pay.] 

1.  An  annual  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
person  by  government  in  consideration  of  past  ser- 
vices, civil  or  military.  Men  often  receive  pensions 
for  eminent  services  on  retiring  from  office.  But  ill 
particular,  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen,  receive  pen- 
sions when  they  are  disabled  for  further  services. 

2.  An  annual  payment  by  an  individual  to  an  old 
or  disabled  servant. 

3.  An  annual  allowance  made  by  government  to 
indigent,  widows  of  officers  killed  or  dying  in  public 
service. 

4.  Payment  of  money  ;  rent.     1  Esdras. 

5.  A  yearly  payment  in  the  inns  of  court.    Eng. 

6.  A  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergyman  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  Cyc. 

7.  An  allowance  or  annual  payment,  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  bribe. 

PEN'SION,  v.  t.  To  grant  a  pension  to ;  to  grant  an 
annual  allowance  from  the  public  treasury-  to  a  per- 
son for  past  services,  or  on  account  of  disability  in- 
curred in  public  service,  or  of  old  age. 

PEN'SION-A-P.Y,  a.  Maintained  by  a  pension;  re- 
ceiving a  pension  ;  as, psnsio;sG?»  spies.         Donne. 

2.  Consisting  in  a  pension  ;  as,  a  pensionary  pro- 
vision for  maintenance. 

PEN'SION-A-RY,  n.  A  person  who  receives  a  pen- 
sion from  government  for  past  services,  or  .:  vearly 
allowance  from  some  prince,  company,  or  individual. 
2.  Formerly,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  re- 
public of  Holland  ;  commonly  called  the  grand  pen- 
sionary. The  name  was  also  given  to  the  chief 
municipal  magistrates  of  the  towns  in  Holland  and 
Zealand.  P.  Cyc. 

PEN'SION-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Having  a  pension. 

PEN'SION-ER,  n.  One  to  whom  an  annual  sum  of 
money  is  paid  by  government  in  consideration  of 
past  services. 

2.  One  who  receives  an  annual  allowance  for  ser- 
vices. 

3.  A  dependent. 

4.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  in  that 
of  Dublin,  a  student  of  the  second  rank,  (correspond- 
ing to  Commoner  at  Oxford,)  who  is  not  dependent 
on  the  foundation  for  support,  but  pays  for  his  hoard 
and  other  charges.  [Fr.  pensionnairc,  one  who  pays 
for  his  board.]  Brande.     Huber. 

5.  One  of  an  honorable  band  of  gentlemen  who 
attend  on  the  king  of  England,  and  receive  a  pen- 
sion or  an  annual  allowance  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
This  band  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII.  Their  duty 
is  to  guard  the  king's  person  in  his  own  house. 

Encyc.     Cyc. 

PEN'SION-ING,  ppr.  Granting  an  annual  allowance 
for  past  services. 

PEN'SIVE,  a.  [it.  pensivo,  pensieroso  ;  Sp.  pensativo  ; 
Fr.  pensif,  from  penscr,  to  think  or  reflect;  L.penso, 
to  weigh,  to  consider  ;  pernio,  to  weigh.] 

1.  Literally,  thoughtful  ;  employed  in  serious  study 
or  reflection  ;  hut  it  often  implies  some  degree  of 
sorrow,  anxiety,  depression,  or  gloom  of  mind  ; 
thoughtful  and  sad,  or  sorrowful. 

Anxious  cares  the  penxioe  nymph  oppressed.  Pope. 

2.  Expressing  thoughtfulness  with  sadness  ;  as, 
pensive  numbers  ;  pensive  strains.  Prior. 

PEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.  With  thoughtfulness  ;  with 
gloomy  seriousness  or  some  degree  of  melancholy. 

Spenser. 

PEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  Gloomy  thoughtfulness  ;  mel- 
ancholy ;    seriousness  from  depressed  spirits. 

Hooker. 

PEN'STOCK,  n.  [pen  and  stock.]  A  narrow  or  con- 
fined place  formed  by  a  frame  of  timber  planked  or 
boarded,  for  holding  or  conducting  the  water  of  a 
iiiill-pond  to  a  wheel,  and  furnished  with  a  flood-gate 
which  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The  up- 
right post  of  a  pump,  in  which  the  piston  plays,  and 
through  which  the  water  passes  up. 
2.  The  handle  used  with  a  metallic  or  other  pen. 

PENT,  pp.  or  a.  [from  pen.]  Shut  up  ;  closely  con- 
fined ;  often  with  up. 

PEN'TA-CHORD,  n.     [Gr.  tuvtc,  five,  and  chord.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  music  with  five  strings. 

2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds.        Busby. 
PEN-TA-COCeOUS,   a.      [Gr.   Trent,   five,   and   L. 

coccus,  a  berry.] 

Having  or  containing  five  grains  or  seeds,  or  hav- 
ing five  united  cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

Martyn. 
PEN-TAG'RI-NITE,  n.    [Gr.  vsvts,  five,  and  kuii/ov, 
lily.] 

A  fossil,  allied  to  the  encrinite,  so  called  from  the 

pentagonal  form  of  its  jointed  pedicel.  Dana.. 

PEN-TA-CROS'TIC,  a.    [Gr.  were,  five,  and  acrostic.] 

Containing  five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  five 

divisions  of  each  verse. 

PEN-TA-CROS'Tie,  a.    A  set  of  verses  so  disposed 
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as  to  have   five  acrostics  of  the  same  name  in  live 
divisions  of  each  verse.  Encyc. 

PEN-TA-DAC'TYL,  n.    [Gr.  irtirr,  five,  and  «uru/\«c, 
finger.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  plant  called  Prve Fingers;  a  name 
given  to  the  Ricinus  or  Pal  ma  Christi,  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaf.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ichthyology,  the  five-fingered  fish  ;  a  name 
given  to  a  fish  common  in  the  East  Indian  seas, 
which  has  five  black  streaks  on  each  side,  resembling 
the  prints  of  live  fingers.  Encyc. 

PEN'TA-GON,   7i.*    [Gr.    rtevrt,   five,   and    yatvia,  a 
corner.] 

*1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  five  angles, 
and  consequently  five  sides.  Hutton. 

2.   In  fortification,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 
PEN-TAG'ON-AL,     \   a.     Having  five  corners  or  an- 
PEN-TAG'ON-OUS,  J       gles. 

Woodward.     Lee.     Martyn. 
PEN-TAG'ON-AL-LY,  adv.    With  five  angles. 
PEN'TA-GRAPH,  it.     An  instrument  for  copying,  re- 
ducing, or  enlarging,  plans  and  figures.     [This  word, 
from  its  derivation,  is  more  properly  written  Panto- 
graph.] 
PEN-TA-GRAPH'IC,  I   a.      Pertaining  to  a  pen- 

PEN-TA-GRAPH'ie-AL,  J       tagraph  ;   performed  by 

a  pentagraph. 
PEN  TA-GYN'l-A,  n.     [Gr.  ircvrc,  five,  and   yvvrj,  a 
female.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants,  having  five  styles. 

Linnaus. 
PEN-TA-GYN'I-AN,  )   a.       In    botany,    having    five 
PEN-TAG'YN-OUS,  j       styles. 

PEN^A-hIIurOUS,  i   a-     Having  five  equal  sides. 
PEN-TA-He'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  mure,  five,  and  e6ua,  a 
side  or  base.] 

A  solid  figure  having  five  equal  sides. 
PEN-TA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  ir£«r£,  five,  and 
hexah  edral.] 

In  crystallography,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing  six  faces. 

Clea  veland. 
PEN-TAM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  nevre,  five,  and  ptrpov, 
measure.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  of  five  feet.  The  two 
first  feet  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees  ;  the  third 
is  always  a  spondee,  and  the  two  last,  anapests.  A 
pentameter  verse  subjoined  to  a  hexameter  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  elegiac.  Encyc. 
PEN-TAM'E-TER,  a.  Having  five  metrical  feet. 
PEN-TAN'DRI-A,  n.  [Gr.  rrenre,  five,  and  atrip,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  hermaphrodite  plants  having 
five  stamens  with  distinct  filaments  not  connected 
with  the  pistil. 
PEN-TAN'DRl-AN,  (  a.     Hermaphrodite,  having  five 
PEN-TAN'DROUS,  <       stamens   with    distinct    fila- 
ments not  connected  with  the  pistil. 
PEN-T AN"GU-LAR,  a.  [Gr.  irevre,  five,  and  angular.] 

Having  five  corners  or  angles.  Grew. 

PEN-TA-PET'AL-OUS,    a.      [Gr.    itevre,    five,  and 
nerahoii,  a  petal.] 

Having  five  petals  or  flower  leaves.  Encyc. 

PEN-TAPH'YL-LOUS,    a.       [Gr.    nevrc,    five,    and 
0i'*W,  a  leaf.] 
Having  five  leaves. 
PEN'TARCH-Y,  n.     [Gr.  ttcvtc,  five,  and  apxn,  rule.] 
A  government  in  the  hands  of  five  persons. 

Brewer. 
PEN'TA-SPAST,  n.     [Gr.  rrtvrt,  five,  and  arrau,  to 
draw.] 
An  engine  with  five  pulleys.  Diet. 

PEN-TA-SPERM'OUS,    a.       [Gr.    rrevre,    five,    and 
arrepna,  seed.] 

Containing  five  seeds.  Encyc. 

PEN'TA-STICH,   (-stik,)  n.      [Gr.    ttcvtc,  five,  and 
riX"f)  verse.] 

A  composition  consisting  of  five  verses.       Diet 
PEN'TA-STSLE,  n.     [Gr.  mvre,  five,  and  rwA»S,  a 
column.] 

In  architecture,  an  edifice  having  five  columns  in 
front.  Elmes. 

PEN'TA-TEOCH,  (-tuke,)  ».     [Gr.   ttcvtc,  five,  and 
rev\oc,  a  book  or  composition.] 
The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
PEN'TE-CON-TER,  n.   [from  the  Greek.]    A  Grecian 
vessel  of  fifty  oars,  smaller  than  a  trireme. 

Milford. 
PEN'TE-COST,   71.       [Gr.    nivTCKooTn,    rrturcsoo-Toc, 
fiftieth.] 

1.  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  so  called  because 
celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
passover.  It  was  called  the  feast  of  -weeks,  because 
it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks  after  the  sixteenth 
day  of  Nisan,  or  third  day  of  the  passoyer.  It  was 
instituted  to  oblige  the  people  to  repair  to  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  there*to  acknowledge  his  absolute 
dominion  over  the  country,  and  offer  him  the  first 
fruits  of  their  harvest ;  also,  that  they  might  call  to 
mind  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  which  he 
had  given  them  at  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day  from  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  Calmel.     Kitlo. 

2.  Whitsuntide,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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and  other  churches,  in   commemoration  of  the  de- 
scent of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles.     Acts  ii. 

PEN-TE-eOST'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  Pentecost,  or 
to  Whitsuntide.  Sanderson. 

PEN-TE-COST'ALS,  re.  pi.  Oblations  formerly  made 
by  parishioners  to  the  parish  priest  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  sometimes  by  inferior  churches  to  the  mother 
church.  Comet. 

PEN'TE-€OS-TER,  n.  fGr.J  In  ancient  Greece,  a 
military  officer  commanding  fifty  men  ;  bul  the  num- 
ber varied.  Mitford. 

PEN'TE-COS-TYS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  body  of  fifty  sol- 
diers ;  but  the  number  varied.  Mitford. 

PENT'HOUSE,  n.  [Fr.  pente,  a  slope  and  house.  In 
Welsh,  penty.] 

A  shed  standing  aslope  from  the  main  wall  or 
building. 

PEN'TICE,  71.  [It.  pendice,  a  declivity,  from  L.  pendo, 
to  bend.] 

A  sloping  roof.     [Little  used  *|  Wotton. 

PEN'TlLE,  re.     See  Pantile. 

PEN'TRE-MITE,  n.     A  fossil,  allied  to  the  encrinites. 

PENT'ROOF,  «.*  A  roof  all  of  whose  slope  is  on  one 
side.  Buchanan. 

PE'NULT,  n.  [L.  penultimus;  pent,  almost,  and  ultU 
mux,  last.] 

The  hist  syllable  of  a  word  except  one. 

PE-NULT'l-MA,  n.     The  same  as  Penult. 

PE-NULT'I-MATE,  a.  [Supra.]  The  last  but  one  ; 
a  word  used  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  except 
one.     It  may  be  sometimes  used  as  a  noun. 

PE-NU.M'BRA,?i.     [L.pene,  almost, and  umbra, shade.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  a  paitial  shadow  or  obscurity  on 
the  margin  of  the  perfect  shadow  in  an  eclipse,  or 
between  the  perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  en- 
tirely intercepted,  and  the  full  light.  Hutton. 

2.  In  painting,  the  point  of  a  picture  where  the 
shade  blends  with  the  light.  Elmcs. 

PE-Nu'RI-OUS,  a.t  [It.  pcnnrioso,  from  L.  penuria, 
scarcity,  want;   Gr.  ncvoi,  poor,  crrrai™{,  rare.] 

1.  Excessively  saving  or  sparing  in  the  use  of 
money  ;  parsimonious  to  a  fault ;  sordid  ;  as,  a  penu- 
rious man.  It  expresses  somewhat  less  than  Nig- 
gardly. 

2.  Scanty;  affording  little  ;  as,  a  penurious  spring. 

Addison. 
PE-NO'RI-OTJS-LY,  adv.     In  a  saving  or  parsimonious 

manner;  with  scanty  supply. 
PE-Nu'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Parsimony;  a  sordid  dis- 
position to  save  money.  Addison. 
2.  Scantiness  ;  not  plenty. 
PEN'[{-RY,  n      [L.  pcnuria,  from  Gr.  irevnc,  needy.] 
Want  of  property  ;  indigence  ;  extreme  poverty. 

A!!  innocent,  they  were  exposed  lo  hardship  and  penary.  Sprat. ' 

Pe'O.M,  ft.  In  Hindostan,  a  foot-soldier,  or  a  footman 
armed  with  sword  and  target;  said  to  be  corrupted 
from  piadak.     [Qu.  L.  pes,  pedis.]     Hence, 

2.  In  France,  a  common  man  in  chess  ;  usually 
written  and  called  Pawn. 

Pe'O-NY,  re.     [L.  pieonia;  Gr.  rraioji-iu,  from  rraioiv, 
Apollo.] 
A  plant  and  bower  of  the  genus  Preonia. 

PeO'PLE,  (pee'pl,)  n.t  [Fr.  pcuple ;  L.  populus ;  W. 
pawb,  poll,  each,  every  one  ;  pobtac,  common  people  ; 
G.  pobel ;  Ir.  pupal,  polial ;  Sp.  pueblo  ;  Russ.  bobiel,  a 
peasant.  This  word  coincides  in  elements  with  babe 
and  pupil ;  and  perhaps  originally  signified  the  chil- 
dren of  a  family,  like  gens.] 

1.  The  body  of  persons  who  compose  a  commu- 
nity, town,  city,  or  nation.  We  say,  the  people  of  a 
town  ;  the  people  of  London  or  Paris  ;  the  English 
people.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  the 
plural,  but  it  comprehends  all  classes  of  inhabitants, 
considered  as  a  collective  body,  or  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  or  country. 

2.  The  vulgar  ;  the  mass  of  illiterate  persons. 

The  knowing  artist  may  judge  better  than  the  people.     Waller. 

3.  The  commonalty,  as  distinct  from  men  of  rank. 
Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor, 

And  strive  lo  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people.         Addison. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class  ;  a  part  of  a  nation 
or  community  ;  as,  country  people. 

5.  Persons  in  general ;  any  persons  indefinitely  ; 
like  on  in  French,  and  man.  in  Saxon. 

People  were  te~pted  to  lend  by  great  premiums  and  large  in- 
terest. SuriJL 

6.  A  collection  or  community  of  animals. 

The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer.  —  Prov.  xxx. 

7.  When  people  signifies  a  separate  nation  or  tribe, 
it  has  the  plural  number. 

Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many  peoples.  —  Rev.  x. 

8.  In  Scripture,  fathers  or  kindred.     Gen.  XXV 

9.  Tile  Gentiles. 

To  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.  .—  Gen.  xlix, 

PEO'PLE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  peuplcr.] 

To  stock  with  inhabitants.  Emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope have  peopled  the  United  States. 

PEO'PLED,  pp.  or  a.  Stocked  or  furnished  with  in- 
habitants. 

PEO'PLING,  ppr.    Stocking  with  inhabitants. 
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PEO'PLISH,  a.     Vulgar.  Chaucer. 

PE-PAS'TIG,  n.    [Gr.  KSTratvra,  to  concoct  or  mature.] 
A   medicine  used  to  promote   proper   suppuration 
and  granulation  in  wounds  not  healed   by  the  first 
intention,  and  in  ulcers. 

PEP-ER-l'NO,  7i.  [It.]  A  volcanic  rock,  formed  by 
the  cementing  together  of  sand,  cinders,  &.C. 

Brande. 

PEP'PER,  7t. *  [L.  piper;  Sax.  pepor ;  D.  pepper;  Sw. 
peppar ;  G.  pfeffer ;  Dan.  peber ;  Fr.  poivre  ;  It.  pepe  ; 
Gr.  rrcirepi;  Hindoo,  pipel;  Sanscrit,  pipali ;  Pers. 
pilpil.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Piper,  of  which 
there  arc  very  numerous  species.  The  stem  of  the 
black  pepper  plant  is  a  vine  requiring  a  prop,  which 
is  usually  a  tree.  The  leaves  are  oval  and  the  flower 
white.  We  have  four  kinds  of  pepper,  the  black, 
the  white,  the  long,  and  cuhebs.  The  black  pepper 
is  the  produce  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries  ;  the  white  pepper  is  the  black  pep- 
per decorticated  ;  the  long  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
different  species,  also  from  the  East  Indies.  It  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  common  foot- 
stalk. Cuhebs  are  brought  from  Java,  Nepal,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  Pepper  has  a  strong, 
aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent  taste. 

Asiat.  Res.     P.  Cijc. 
[See  also  Cayenne  Pepper  and  Guinea  Pepper.] 

PEP'PER,  77.  (.     To  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

2.  To  beat;  to  pelt  with  shot  ;  to  mangle  with 
blows.  Shuk. 

PEP'PER-BOX,  n.  A  small  box  with  a  perforated 
lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pulverized  pepper  on  food. 

PEP'PER-€AKE,  71.  A  kind  of  spiced  cake  or  gin- 
gerbread. 

PEP'PER-CORN,  71.  The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  pepper- 
plant. 

2.  Something  of  inconsiderable  value ;  as,  lands 
held  at  the  rent  of  a  pepper-corn. 

PEP'PER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sprinkled  with  pepper  ; 
pelted  ;  spotted. 

PEP'PER-GIN'GER-BREAD,  (-bred,)  re.  A  kind  of 
cake  made  in  England. 

PEP'PER-GRASS,  7i.  A  trailing  plant  of  the  genus 
Pilularia;  also,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium,  a 
kind  of  cress,  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  table. 

PEP'PER-IDGE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  tupelo  or 
black  gum,  a  tree  with  very  tough  wood,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Nyssa. 

Peppcridge  busk;  the  barberry,  a  shrub. 

PEP'PER-ING,  ppr.     Sprinkling  with  pepper;  pelting. 
2.  a.  Hot ;  pungent ;  angiy.  Swift. 

PEP'PER-ING,  n.    A  pelting  with  shot  or  blows. 

k  Smart. 

PEP'PER-MINT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha. 
It  is  aromatic  and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled 
from  the  plant. 

PEP'PER-M INT-TREE,  re.  The  Eucalyptus  piperita, 
an  indigenous  tree,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

P.  Cijc. 

PEP'PER-WA'TER,  re.  A  liquor  prepared  from  pow- 
dered black  pepper ;  used  in  microscopical  observa- 
tions. Encyc. 

PEP'PER-WORT,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Lepidium. 

PEP'PER-Y,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  pepper. 

PEP'SIN,  11.  (Gr.  wLipii,  digestion,  from  neooco  or 
7T£irrw,  to  digest.] 

A  substance  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  animals, 
and  present  in  the, gastric  juice.  It  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially from  rennet.  Graham. 

PEP'TIC,  a      [Gr.  rrcirriKo;,  from  7rr7T7-aj,  to  digest.] 
Promoting   digestion ;    relating   to   digestion ;    as, 
peptic  precepts.  Kitchener. 

PER ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  through,  passing, 
or  over  the  whole  extent,  as  in  perambulo.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  very  in  English,  as  in 
peracutus,  very  sharp.  As  a  prefix,  in  English,  it 
retains  ihese  significations,  and,  in  chemistry,  it  is 
used  to  denote  very  or  fully,  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  in 
peroxyd,  a  substance  oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree  ; 
so  also  perchlorid,  &c. 

Per  is  used  also  for  by;  as,  per  bearer,  by  the 
bearer. 

PER-ACT',  77.  t.     To  perform  ;  to  practice. 

PER-A-CUTE',  a.  [L.  peracutus  ;  per,  through,  and 
acutus,  sharp.] 

Very  sharp ;  very  violent ;  as,  a  peracute  fever. 
[Little  used.]  Harvey. 

PER-AD-VEN'TURE,  adv.  [Fr.  par  aventure;  par, 
by,  and  aventure,  from  L.  venio,  to  come.] 

By  chance  ;  perhaps  ;  it  may  be.  Hooker. 

It  has  been  used  as  a  noun  for  doubt  or  question, 
but  rather  improperly.  The  word  is  obsolescent  and 
inelegant. 

PER'A-GRaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  peragro  ;  per,  through,  over, 
and  ager,  a  field.] 

To  travel  over  or  through  ;  to  wander  ;  to  ramble. 
[Little  used.] 

PER-A-GRa'TION,  re.  The  act  of  passing  through 
any  space ;  as,  the  pcra^ration  of  the  moon  in  her 
monthly  revolution.    [Little  used.]    Brown.  Holder. 

PER-A.MTJU-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  perambulo ;  per  and 
ambido,  lo  walk.] 

To  walk  through  or  over  ;  properly  and  technical- 


PER 

ly,  to  pass  through  or  over  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying or  examining  something  ;  to  visit  as  over- 
seers ;  as,  to  perambulo  e  a  pariah.  So,  in  New 
England,  the  laws  requ  e  the  selectmen  of  towns 
to  appoint  suitable  persons,  annually,  to  perambulate 
the  borders  or  bounds  of  the  township,  and  renew 
the  boundaries,  or  see  that  the  old  ones  are  in  a  good 
state. 

PER-AM'BU-La-TED,»t>.     Passed  over;  inspected. 

PER-AM'BU-La-TING,  ppr.  Passing  over  or  through 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

PER-AM-BU-La'TION,  re.  The  act  of  passing  or 
walking  through  or  over.  Bacon. 

2.  A  traveling  survey  or  inspection.  Howell. 

3.  A  district  within  which  a  person  has  the  right 
of  inspection  ;  jurisdiction.  Holiday. 

4.  Annual  survey  of  the  bounds  of  a  parish  in 
England,  or  of  a  township  in  America. 

PER-AM'BU-La-TOR,  71.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring distances.  It  consists  of  a  wheel,  with  an 
apparatus  of  clock-work,  and  a  dial-plate,  upon 
which  the  distance  traveled  over  is  shown  by  an 
index.  p.  Cyc. 

PER  AJV'JYUM,  [L.]  By  the  year;  in  each  year 
successively. 

PER  CAP'LTA,    [L.]     By  the  head  or  poll. 

PER-CaSE',  adv.     [per  arid  case,  by  case.] 

Perhaps  ;  perchance.     [JVol  used.]  Bacon. 

PER'CE-ANT,  a.     [Fr.  pcrr.ant.] 

Piercing;  penetrating.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

PER-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Perceive.]  Perceptible; 
that  may  be  perceived  ;  that  may  fall  under  percep- 
tion, or  the  cognizance  of  the  senses;  that  may  be 
felt,  seen,  heard,  smelt,  or  tasted.  We  say,  the 
roughness  of  cloth  is  perceivable;  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  is  pcrceieable;  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  per- 
ceivable; the  scent  of  an  orange  is  perceivable;  the 
difference  of  taste  in  an  apple  and  an  orange  is  dct- 
ceivable. 

2.  That  may  be  known,  understood,  or  conceived. 
[Less  proper.] 

PER-CeIVA-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
percejved. 

PER-CEIV'ANCE,  re.  Power  of  perceiving.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Milton. 

PER-CElVE',  jj.  t.T[L.  percipio;  per  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  have  knowledge  or  receive  impressions  01 
external  objects,  through  the  medium  or  instrument- 
ality of  the  senses  or  bodily  organs;  as,  to  perceive 
light  or  color  ;  to  perceive  the  cold  of  ice  or  the  taste 
of  honey. 

2.  To  know ;  to  understand  ;  to  observe. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  hy  our 
own  understanding,  we  are  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by  ;  to  receive  impressions  from. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the  matter 
of  tempests  before  the  air  below.  Bacon. 

PER-CEIV'£D,  (-seevd',)  pp.  or  a.     Known  by  the 

senses;  felt:  understood;  observed. 
PER-CElV'ER,  re.    One  who  perceives,  feels,  or  ob- 
serves 
PER  CENT'AGE,  71.     [from  the  Latin  percentum,  per 

cent.] 
In  commerce,  the  allowance,  duty,  or  commission 

on  a  hundred. 

Per  centum,  per  cent.,  [L.]     Bv  the  hundred. 
PER-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.      The  state  or  quality  of 

being  perceptible;   as,  the  perceptibility  of  light  or 

color. 
2.  Perception.     [Less  proper.]  More. 

PER-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  from  L.  percipio,  pcrcep- 

tus.] 

1.  That  may  be  perceived  ;  that  may  impress  the 
bodily  organs  ;  that  may  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses  ;  as,  a  perceptible  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  ;  a  perceptible  odor  ;  a  perceptible  sound.  A 
thing   may  be  too  minute    to  be  perceptible  to   the 

2.  That  may  be  known  or  conceived  of.       [touch. 
PER-CEP'TI-BLY,  adv.      In  a  manner  to  be    per- 
ceived. 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week.  Pope. 

PER-CEP'TION,  re.  t  [L.  perccptio.     See  Perceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  perceiving,  or  of  receiving  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects  by  impressions  or 
the  senses  ;  or  that  act  or  process  of  the  mind  which 
makes  known  an  external  object.  In  other  words, 
the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  external  objects. 
We  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  coldness  and  smooth- 
ness of  marble  by  perception. 

2.  In  philosophy,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  ;  the 
faculty  or  peculiar  part  of  man's  constitution,  by 
which  he  has  knowledge  through  the  medium  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  bodily  organs.     Reid.     Encyc. 

3.  Intellectual  discernment  of  apprehension  ;  idea; 
notion  ;  as,  a  nice  perception  of  differences.      Hall. 

4.  The  state  of  being  affected,  or  capable  of  being 
affected  by  something  external. 

This  experiment  discovers  perception  in  plants.  Bacon. 

PER-CEP'TIVE,  a.   Having  the  faculty  01  perceiving. 

Glanvitle. 
PER-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  re.    The  power  of  perception  or 
thinking.  Locke 
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PERCH,  n.  [Fr. perdu s  h.pcrcaj  Gr.  irspKi);  G.  bars, 
a  perch,  and  barsch,  sharp,  keen,  pungent;  V. boars; 
Svv.  abbore  ;  Dan.  uiorre.  It  would  seem  from  Ihe 
German,  that  this  fish  is  named  from  its  prickly 
spines,  and  the  name  allied  to  perk.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  a  genus  of 
acanthnpterygious  fishes,  called  by  naturalists  Perca. 
They  have  powerful  dorsal  fins,  with  strong  and 
sharp  spines.  The  scales  are  moderately  large,  with 
the  posterior  edge  toothed.  They  all  feed  oa  marine 
insects,  and  inhabit  fresh  water. 

PERCH,  n.  (Fr.  perclte  ;  L.  pcrtica  ;  W.  pcrc  ;  Arm. 
prrelun  ;  probably  allied  to  the  former  word  in  the 
sense  of  sharpness,  shooting,  or  extending.  See 
Perk.] 

1.  A  pole  ;  hence,  a  roost  for  fowls,  which  is  often 
a  pole  ;  also,  any  thing  on  which  they  light. 

2.  A  measure  of  length  containing  five  yards  and 
a  half;  a  rod.  In  the  popular  language  of  America, 
rod  is  chiefly  used  ;  but  rod,  pole,  and  perch,  all  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing,  may  be  used  indifferently, 

3.  In  land  or  square  measure,  a  square  rod  ;  the  for- 
tieth part  of  a  rood.  [This  sense  is  more  common 
than  the  second.] 

4.  In  solid  measure,  a  mass  16J  feet  each  way. 
PERCH,  v.  i.     To  sit  or  roost,  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  light  or  settle  on  a  fixed  body,  as  a  bird. 

PERCH,  v.  t.    To  place  on  a  fixed  object  or  perch. 

More. 

PER-CHXNCE',  adv.  [per  and  chance.]  By  chance  ; 
perhaps.  Wotton. 

PERCH'ED,  (percht,)  pp.     Placed  on  a  perch 

PERCH'ER,  u.  One  of  an  order  of  birds  which  perch 
or  light  on  trees,  &c.  These  have  four  toes,  three 
before  and  one  behind.  Kirbij. 

PERCH'ERS,  n.  pi.  Paris  candles  anciently  used  in 
England  ;  also,  a  larger  sort  of  wax  candles  which 
were  usually  set  on  the  altar.  Bailey. 

PERCH'ING,  ppr.     Placing  on  a  perch. 

PER-CHLO'RATE,  n.  A  compound  of  perchloric 
acid  with  a  base. 

PER-€HLO'Rie,  a.  Perchloric  acid  is  chlorine  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  combining  with  a  maximum 
of  oxygen.  Sillitnan. 

PER-CHLo'RID,  n.  That  ehlorid  of  a  given  base 
which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  chlorine  ;  as, 
perchlorid  of  gold  ;  per  ehlorid  of  phosphorus. 

Graham. 

PERCH'PEST,  n.  A  small,  crustaceous  animal  that 
attaches  itself  to  the  mouth  of  a  perch.  Kirby. 

PER-OIP'I-ENCE,  n.     Act  of  perceiving;  perception. 

PER-CIP'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  percipient).]  [Haslam. 

Perceiving  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception.  An- 
imals  {UK  percipient  beings;  mere  matter  is  not  per- 
cipient.      '  Bentley. 

PER-CIP'I-ENT,  n.  One  that  perceives  or  has  the 
faculty  of  perception.  More. 

PER-CL6SE',  ■«.     Conclusion.    [ Not  used.]    Ralegh. 

PER'COID,  a.     [Gr.  niniai,  perch,  and  uSos,  form.] 
In  ichthyology,  resembling  the  perch  ;  of  the  perch 
family.  Jard'nte.     P..  Cyc. 

PER'CO-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  pcrcolo  ;  per  and  colo,  to 
strain  ;  Fr.  couler,  to  flow  or  run.] 

To  strain  through  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  small 
interstices,  as  a  liquor;  to  filter.  Hale. 

PER'CO-LaTE,  v.  i.  To  pass  through  small  inter- 
stices ;  to  filter  ;  as,  water  percolates  through  a  porous 
stone. 

PER'CO-La-TED,  pp.  Filtered  ;  passed  through  small 

PER'CO-La-TING,  ppr.    Filtering.  [interstices. 

PER-CO-La'TION,  ii.    The  act  of  straining  or  filter- 
ing; filtration;  the  act  of  passing  through  small  in- 
terstices, as  liquor  through  felt  or  a  porous  stone. 
Percolation  is  intended  lor  the  purification  of  liquors.    Bacon. 

PER'eO-LA-TOR,  n.     A  filtering  machine.      Francis. 
PER-eUR'SO-RY,  a.     [L.  percursus.] 

Cursory  ;  running  over  slightly  or  in  haste. 
PER-CUSS',  v.  t.       [L.  percussus,   from   percutio,   to 
strike.] 

To  strike  forcibly  ;  particularly,  to  strike  upon,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  resulting  sound.  Bacon. 

PER  CIJS'SION,  (-knsh'un,)  n.     [L. percussio.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking  one  body  against  another, 
with  some  violence  ;  as,  the  vibrations  excited  in  the 
air  by  percussion.  Newton. 

2.  The  shock  produced  by  the  collision  of  bodies. 

Barlow. 

3.  The  impression  or  effect  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

Rymer. 
Center  of  percussion  ;  in  a  moving  body,  the  point 
about  which  the  impetus  of  the  parts  is  balanced  on 
every  side,  so  that  it  may  be  stopped   by  an  immova- 
ble obstacle  at  this  point,  and  rest  on  it.       Barlow. 

PER-CUS'SION-CAP,  n.  A  small  copper  cap  or  cup, 
containing  fulminating  powder,  and  used  in  a  per- 
cussion-lock to  expl  de  gunpowder. 

PERCUS'SION-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  of  a  gun  in  which 
gunpowder  is  exploded  by  fire  obtained  from  the 
percussion  of  fulminating  powder.  .fV.  H.  O. 

PER-CUS'SIVE,  a.  Striking  against;  as,  percussive 
force. 

PER-CCTIENT,  (-shent.)  n.     [L.  percutiens.] 

That  which  strikes,  or  has  power  to  strike.  Bacon 


PER 


By  the  day. 

[L.    perdu,   to   lose,   and   folit 


PER  ni'F.M,   [L.l 
PER'Dl-FOIL,   n. 
leaf.] 

A  plant  that  annually  loses  or  drops  its  leaves  ;  op- 
posed to  EVEUUREEN. 

The  passion-flower  of  America  and  the  Jasmine  of  Malabar, 
which  are  evergreens  in  their  unlive  climates,  become  perdi- 
foils  when  transplanted  into  Britain.  Barton. 

PER-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.  [L.  perditio,  from 
pcrdo,  to  lose,  to  ruin.  Qu.  per  and  do,  or  Gr. 
mpdu).] 

1.  Entire  loss  or  ruin  ;  utter  destruction  ;  as,  the 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Shah. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  now  nearly  or  wholly 
obsolete.] 

2.  The  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  final  happiness 
in  a  future  state  ;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 
The  impenitent  sinner  is  condemned  to  final  perdi- 
tion. 

If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own  perdition.  J.  M.  Mason. 

3.  Loss.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 
PER-DC,     (  adv.  [Fr.  perdu,  lost,  from  pcrdre,  to  lose, 
PER-DOE',  (      L.  pcrdo.] 

Close ;  in  concealment. 
The  moderator,  out  of  view, 
Beneath  the  desk  had  lain  perdue.        Trumbull's  M'Fingal. 

PER-DC,  n.    One  that  is  placed  on  the  watch  or  in 

ambush.  Shak. 

PER-DC,  a.      Abandoned  ;    employed   on   desperate 
purposes;  accustomed  to  desperate  purposes  or  en- 
terprises. Betium.  %■  Fletcher. 
PER'DU-LOUS,  a.     [Fr.  perdu,  from  L.  pcrdo.] 

Lost ;  thrown  away.     [Not  used.]  Bramhall. 

PER-DCRA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  perduro  :  per  and 
duro,  to  last.] 

Very  durable;  lasting;  continuing  long.  [Not 
vseil.]  Shak.     Drat/ton. 

PER-DCRA-BLY,  adv.     Very  durably.     [Not  used.] 

Shak. 
PER-DU-Ra'TION,    n.      Long    continuance.       [Not 

used.]  Ainsworth, 

PER'DY,  adv.     [Fr.  par  Dieu.] 

Certainly;  verily;  in  truth.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 
PER'E  GAL,  a.     [Fr.  per  and  egal equal.] 

Equal.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

PER'E-GRIN-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  peregrinor,  from  pere- 
grinus,  a  traveler  or  stranger ;  peragro,  to  wander; 
per  and  ager.] 

To  travel  from  place  to  place,  or  from  one  country 

to  another;  to  live  in  a  foreign  country.  Diet. 

PER-E-GRIN-A'TION,    n.       A    traveling    from    one 

country  to  another  ;  a  wandering  ;  abode  in  foreign 

countries.  Hammond.     Bentley. 

PER'E-GRIN-A-TOR,    n.      A    traveler    into    foreign 

countries.  Casaubon. 

PER'E-GRINE,  (-grin,)  a.     [L.  percgrinus.] 

Foreign  ;  not  native.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

Peregrine  falcon ;   a  species  of  hawk    or  falcon, 

Falco  peregrinus,  found   in    America,  Europe,  and 

Asia,  and  which  wanders  in  summer  to  the  Arctic 

circle.  Pennant. 

PER-E-GRIN'I-TY,  n.     Strangeness.     [Not  used.] 

Cook. 
PER-EMPT',  v.  t.     [L.  peremptus,  perimo,  to  kill.] 
In  law,  to  kill ;  to  crush  or  destroy.     [Not  used.] 

Ayliffe. 
PER-EMP'TION,  B.     [L.  peremptio.] 

A  killing  ;  a  quashing;  nonsuit.     [Not  used.] 

Ayliffe. 
PER'EMP-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     [from  peremptory.]     Ab- 
solutely ;  positively  ;  in  a  decisive  manner  ;  so  as  to 
preclude  further  debate. 

Never  judge  peremptorily  on  first  appearances.  Clarissa. 

PER'EMP-TO-RI-NESS,  n.  Positiveuess ;  absolute 
decision ;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoiiness  is  uf  two  sorts;  one,  a  magisterialness  in  matters 
of  opinion  ;  the  other,  a  puskiveness  in  matters  of  fact. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

PER'EMP-TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  peremptoirc ;  It.  pcrcntorio ; 
L.  pcremptorius,  from  peremptus,  taken  away,  killed.] 

1.  Express;  positive;  absolute;  decisive;  authori- 
tative ;  in  a  manner  to  preclude  debate  or  expostula- 
tion.    The  orders  of  the  commander  are  peremptory. 

2.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment.  The  genuine 
effect  of  sound  learning  is  to  make  men  less  peremp- 
tory in  their  determinations. 

3.  Final;  determinate;  as,  a  peremptory  sale. 

4.  Peremptory  challenge,  in  law,  a  challenge,  or 
right  of  challenging  jurors,  without  showing  cause. 

PER-EN'NI-AL,  o.  [L.  perennis;  per  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  without  cessation  through 
the  year.  Cheijne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing;  never  failing.  Harvey. 

3.  In  botany,  continuing  more  than  two  years;  as, 
a  perennial  stem  or  root.  Martyn. 

4.  Continuing  without  intermission,  as  a  fever. 

Coze. 
PER-EN'NI-AL,  n.  In  botany,  a  plant  which  lives  or 
continues  more  than  two  years,  whether  it  retains 
its  leaves  or  not.  That  which  retains  its  leaves 
during  winter  is  called  an  evergreen;  that  which 
casts  its  leaves,  deciduous,  or  a  perdifoil. 


PER 

PER-EN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.     Continually;  without  ceas- 
ing. 
PER-EN'NI-TY,  n.    [L.  perennilas.] 

An  enduring  or  continuing  through  the  whole  year 
without  ceasing.  Derham. 

PER-ER-Ra'TICN,  n.  [L.  perrrro;  per  and  crro,  to 
wander.] 

A  wandering  or  rambling  through  various  places. 

Howell. 
PER  FAS  ET  NE'FAS,     [L.]     Through  or  by  right 

and  wrong;  by  any  means. 
PER'FECT,  a.      [L.  pcrfcr.tus,  perftcio,  to  complete  ; 
per  and  facio,  to  do  or  make  through,  to  carry  to  the 
end.] 

1.  Finished;  complete;  consummate;  not  defec- 
tive ;  having  all  that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  and 
kind  ;  as,  a  perfect  statue ;  a  perfect  likeness  ;  a  per- 
fect work  ;  a  perfect  system. 

As  full,  as  per/eel  in  a  hair  as  heart.  Pope. 

2.  Fully  informed;  completely  skilled;  as,  men 
perfect  in  the  use  of  arms,  perfect  in  discipline. 

3.  Complete  in  moral  excellences. 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
in  perfect.  —  Matt.  v. 

4.  Manifesting  perfection. 

My  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  —  2  Cor.  xii. 

Perfect  chord;  in  music,  a  concord  or  union  of 
sounds  which  is  perfectly  coalescent  and  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  as  the  fifth  and  the  octave ;  a  perfect 
consonance. 

A  perfect  ftower,  in  botany,  has  both  stamen  and 
pistil,  or  at  least  anther  and  stigma.  Martyn. 

Perfect  number;  in  arithmetic,  a  number  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  its  divisors,  as  the  number  6. 

Brande. 

Perfect  tense ;  in  grammar,  the   preterit  tense ;   a 
tense  which  expresses  an  act  completed. 
PER'FECT,  or  PER-FEOT',  v.  t.     [L.  p erf cctus,  per- 
ftcio.] 

1.  To  finish  or  complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
wanting  ;  to  give  to  any  thing  all  that  is  requisite  to 
its  nature  and  kind  ;  as,  to  perfect  a  picture  or 
statue.     2  Citron,  viii. 

Inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  ol  things,  aDd  thereby 
perfect  our  ideas  of  distinct  species.  Locke. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  aod  his  love  is^cr- 
fecled  in  us.  —  1  John  iv. 

2.  To  instruct  fully  ;  to  make  fully  skillful ;  as,  to 
perfect  one's  self  in  the  rules  of  music  or  archi- 
tecture ;  to  perfect  soldiers  in  discipline. 

PER'FECT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Finished';  completed. 

PER'FECT-ER,  n.     One  that  makes  perfect. 

Broome. 

PER-FE€T-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  perfectible.]  The 
capability  of  becoming  or  being  made  perfect. 

PER-FE€T'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  becoming  or  being 
made  perfect,  or  of  arriving  at  the  utmost  perfection 
of  the  species. 

PER'FE€T-ING,  ppr.  Finishing;  completing;  con- 
summating. 

PER-FEC'TION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  perfectio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  perfect  or  complete,  so  that 
nothing  requisite  is  wanting  ;  as,  perfection  in  an  art 
or  science  ;  perfection  in  a  system  of  morals. 

2.  Physical  perfection,  is  when  a  natural  object  has 
all  its  powers,  faculties,  or  qualities  entire  and  in 
full  vigor,  and  all  its  parts  in  due  proportion.  Encyc. 

3.  Metaphysical  or  transcendental  perfection,  is  the 
possession  of  all  the  essential  attributes,  or  all  the 
parts  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  a  substance.  This 
is  absolute,  where  all  defect  is  precluded,  such  as  the 
perfection  of  God  ;  or  according  to  its  kind,  as  in 
created  things.  Encyc. 

4.  Moral  perfection,  is  the  complete  possession  of 
all  moral  excellence,  as  in  the  Supreme  Being;  or 
the  possession  of  such  moral  qualities  and  virtues  as 
a  thing  is  capable  of. 

5.  A  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement  com- 
pletely excellent,  or  of  great  worth. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  has  a  plural.] 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell  ?  Sidney. 

6.  An  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  supreme  or 
infinite  excellence  ;  or  one  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  as, 
the  perfections  of  God.  The  infinite  power,  holiness, 
justice,  benevolence,  and  wisdom  of  God  are  de- 
nominated his  perfections. 

To  perfection;  perfectly;  in  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  ;  as,  to  imitate  a  model  to  perfection. 

PER-FEC'TION,  v.  t.     To  complete  ;  to  make  perfect. 

PER-FEC'TION-AL,  a.     Made  complete.     Pearson. 

PER-FEC'TION-ATE,  used  by  Dryden  and  Tooke,  in 
lieu  of  the  verb  to  Perfect,  is  a  useless  word. 

PERFECTION-ED,  pp.     Made  perfect. 

PER-FECTION-ING,Wj7-.     Making  perfect. 

PER-FECTION-ISSM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  per- 
fectionists. 

PER-FECTION-1ST,  n.  One  pretending  to  perfec- 
tion ;  an  enthusiast  in  religion.  South. 

2.  One  who  believes  that  some  persons  actually 
attain  to  moral  perfection  in  the  present  life. 

PER-FECTION-MENT,  n.    State  of  being  perfect. 

/.  Taylor. 
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PER-FECT'IVE,  a.  Conducing  to  make  perfect  or 
brin^  to  perfection  ;  followed  by  of. 

Praise  Mid  adoration  are  actions  perfective  o/tlie  soul.     More. 
PER-FE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  that  brings 

to  perfection.  Grew. 

PER'FKOT-LY,  adv.  In  tile  highest  degree  of  excel- 
ence. 

2.  Totally  ;  completely  ;  as,  work  perfectly  exe- 
cuted or  performed  ;  a  tiling  perfectly  new. 

3.  Exactly  ;  accurately ;  as,  a  proposition  perfectly 
understood. 

PER'FECT-NESS,  n.  Completeness;  consummate 
excellence  ;  perfection. 

2.  The  highest  degree  of  goodness  or  holiness  of 
which  man  is  capable  in  this  life. 

And  above  all  tilings  put  on  charily,  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fectness.  —  (JoT.  iil. 

3.  Accurate  skill.  Shak. 
PER-FI"C[E.\T,  (-fish'ent,)  n.     [L.  perficieiis.] 

()ne  who  endows  a  charity. 
PER-FID'I-OUS,  a.     [L.  perjidus ;  per  and  fidus,  faith- 
ful.    Per,  in  this  word,  signifies  through,  beyond,  or 
by,  aside.] 

1.  Violating  good  faith  or  vows ;  false  to  trust  or 
confidence  reposed ;  treacherous ;  as,  a  perfidious 
agent;  a.  perfidious  friend.     [See  Perfidy.] 

2.  Proceeding  from  treachery,  or  consisting  in 
breach  of  faith  ;  as,  a  perfidious  act. 

3.  Guilty  of  violated  allegiance  ;  as,  a  perfidious  citi- 
zen ■,  a  man  perfidious  to  his  country. 

PER-FID'1-OUS-I.Y,. ado.    Treacherously;  traitorous- 
ly ;  by  breach  of  faith  or  allegiance.  Swift. 
PER-FID'I-OUS-NESS,    n.      The    quality    of   being 
perfidious  ;    treachery  ;    traitorousness  ;    breach  of 
faith,  of  vows  or  allegiance. 
PEK'FI-DY,  n.     { L.  perfidia  ;  per  and  .fides,  faith.] 

The  act  of  violating  faith,  a  promise,  vow,  or 
allegiance  ;  treachery  ;  the  violation  of  a  trust  re- 
posed. Perfidy  is  not  applied  to  violations  of  con- 
tracts in  ordinary  pecuniary  transactions,  but  to 
violations  of  faith  or  trust  in  friendship,  in  agency 
and  office,  in  allegiance,  in  connubial  engagements, 
and  in  the  transactions  of  kings. 
PER'FLA-BLE,  a.     [L.  perfio.] 

That  mav  be  blown  through.     [JVnt  used,] 
PERFLATE',  o.  t.     [L.  perfio  .  per  nndfiu,  to  blow.] 
To  blow  through.  Harvey. 

PER-FLX'TED,ot.     Blown  through. 
PER-FLa'TION,  re.     The  act  of  blowing  through. 

Woodward. 
PER-Fo'LI-ATE  a."  [L.  per  and  folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  a  perfoliate  -leaf  is  one  that  has  the  base 
entirely  surrounding  the  stem  transversely. 

Marti/n. 
PER'FO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  perforo ;  per  and  foro.  Eng. 
to  bore.] 

1.  To  bore  through. 

2.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument;  to  make 
a  hole  or  holes  through  any  thing  by  boring  or 
driving  ;  as,  to  perforate  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

PER'FO-Ra-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Bored  or  pierced  through  ; 

pierced. 
PER'FO-RX-TING,  ppr.     Boring  or  piercing  through  ; 

piercing. 
PER  FO-RA'TION,  n.     The  act  cf  boring  or  piercing 

through. 
2.  A  hole  or  aperture  passing  through  any  tiling,  or 

into  the  interior  of  a  substance,  whether  natural  or 

made  by  an  instrument. 
PER'FO-RA-TIVE,  a.      Having  power   to  pierce,  as 

an  instrument. 
PER'FO-Ra-TOR,  re.      An   instrument  that  bores  or 

perforates.  Sharp. 

PER-FoRCE',  adv.     [per  and  force.]     By  force  or  vio- 
lence. Shak. 
PER-FORM',  ii.  «.t  [L.  per  and  fin-mo,  to  make.] 

1.  To  do  ;  to  execute  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as,  to  per- 
form two  days'  labor  in  one  day  ;  to  perform  a  noble 
deed  or  achievement. 

2.  To  execute  ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  perform  a  duty 
or  office. 

3.  To  fulfill ;  as,  to  perform  a  covenant,  promise, 
or  contract ;  to  perform  a  vow. 

PER-FORM',  n.  i.  To  do  ;  to  acta  part.  The  player 
performs  well  in  different  characters.  The  musician 
performs  well  on  the  organ. 

PER-FORM'.A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  done, executed, 
or  fulfilled  ;  practicable.  Brown. 

PER-FORM'Ai\TCE,  n.  Execution  or  completion  of 
any  thing  ;  a  doing  ;  as,  the  performance  of  work  or 
of  an  undertaking  ;  the  performance  of  duty. 

2.  Action  ;  deed  ;  thing  done.  Shak. 

3.  The  acting  or  exhibition  of  character  on  the 
stage.  Garrick  was  celebrated  for  his  theatrical 
performances.  * 

4.  Composition  ;  work  written. 


Few  of  our  comic  perfi 


•  good  examples. 


Claris. 


5.  The  acting  or  exhibition  of  feats  ;  as,  perform- 
ances of  horsemanship. 

PER-FORM'ED,  pp.     Done;  executed;  discharged. 

PER-FORM'ER,  n.  One  that  performs  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly in  an  art ;  as,  a  good  performer  on  the  violin 
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or  organ  ;  a  celebrated  performer  in  comedy  or  trage- 
dy, or  in  the  circus. 

PER-FORM'ING,  ppr.  Doing;  executing;  accom- 
plishing. 

PER-FORM'ING,  re.  Act  done ;  deed  ;  act  of  execu- 
ting. Swift. 

PER'FRI-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  perfrico.] 
To  rub  over. 

PER'FRI-eX-TED,  pp.     Rubbed  over. 

PER'FRI-eA-TlNG,  ppr.     Rubbing  over. 

PER-FO'MA-TO-RY,  a.  [from  perfume.]  That  per- 
fumes. Leigh. 

PER-FOME'  or  PER'FUME,  re,  [Fr.  parfum;  It. 
profumo  ;  Sp.  perfume  ;  L.  per  and  fuvius,  smoke,  or 
fumo,  to  fumigate.] 

1.  A  substance  that  emits  a  scent  or  odor  which 
affects  agreeably  the  organs  of  smelling,  as  musk, 
civet,  spices,  or  aromatics  of  any  kind  ;  or  any  com- 
position of  aromatic  substances. 

2.  The  scent,  odor,  or  volatile  particles  emitted 
from  sweet-smelling  substances. 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  die  fruitful  field.  Pope. 

PER-FOME',  v.  t.    To  scent;  to   fill   or  impregnate 

witli  a  grateful  odor;  as,  to  perfume  an  apartment; 
to  perfume  a  garment. 

And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  ihe  skies.  Pope. 

PER-FOM'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Scented  ;  impregnated  with 

fragrant  odors. 
PER-FOM'ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  perfumes.      Bacon. 
PER-FOM'ER-Y,  re.     Perfumes  in  genera!. 

2.  The  preparation  of  perfumes. 
PER-FOM'ING,  ppr.    Scenting;   impregnating    with 

sweet  odors. 
PER-FUNC'TO-RI-LY,   adv.     [L.  perfunctorie,   from 
perfungor ;  per  and  fungor,  to  do  or  to  execute.] 

Carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  in  a  manner  to  satisfy 
externa!  form.  Clarendon. 

PER-FUNe'TO-RI-NESS,re.    Negligent  performance ; 

carelessness.  Whithck. 

PER-FUNC'TO-RY,  a.  [Supra.]  Slight;  careless; 
negligent.  Woodward. 

2.  Done  only  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  duty. 
Bickersteth. 
PER-FfJSE',  v.  t.     [L.  perfusus,  perfundo;  per    and 
fundo,  to  pour.] 

To  sprinkle,  pour,  or  spread  over.  Harvey. 

PER-FCS'/l'D,  pp.     Poured  or  spread  over. 
PER-FO'SIVE,  a.    Sprinkling;  adapted  to  spread  or 

sprinkle. 
PER-GA-ME'NE-OTJS,  a.    [L.  pergamena,  parchment.] 

Like  parchment. 
PER'GO-LA,  re.     fit.]     See  Peroula. 
PER'GU-LA,  re.     [L.]     In  ancient  architecture,  a  sort 
of  gallery  or  balcony  in  a  house.     Some  suppose  it 
to  be  an  arbor  in  a  garden,  or  a  terrace  overhanging 
one.  Brande. 

PER-HAPS',  adv.  [per  and  hap.  See  Happen.]  By 
chance  ;  it  may  be. 

Periuxpe  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charmed  him.     Smith. 
Pe'RI,    n.     In  Persian  mythology,  an   imaginary  being 
like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented  as  a  descendant  of 
fallen  angels  excluded  from  paradise  till  their  penance 
is  accomplished. 
PER'I-ANTH,  re.     [Or.  treat,  about,  and  arOne,  flower.] 
That  calyx  which  envelops  only  a  single  flower, 
and  is  immediately  contiguous  to  it. 
PER'I-APT,  re.     [Gr.  trtpia-no,  to  fit  or  tie  to.] 

An  amulet ;  a  charm  worn  to  defend  against  dis- 
ease or  mischief.     [JVot  used.]  Hanmer.     Shak. 
PER-I-AU'GER,  (  a„„p.„       , 
PER-I-X'GUA,  '  J  See  P.rogue. 

PE-RIB'O-LOS,  re.  [Gr.  xtpi  and  /?aAAcu.]  A  court 
entirely  round  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

Brande. 
PER-t-CXR'DI-AN,  a.     Relating  to  the  pericardium. 
PER-I-€XR'DI-UM,n.     [Gr.  Trepi,  around,  and  xapdia, 
the  heart.] 

A  membrane  that  incloses  the  heart.  It  contains 
a  liquor  which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  bv  its  continual  motion.  Quincif. 
PER'1-CARP,  re.*  [Gr.  tts-h,  about,  and  Kao-rr  <c,  fruit,.] 
The  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ;  a  general  name,  in- 
cluding the  capsule,  legume,  silique,  follicle,  drupe, 
pome,  berry,  &c.  Martyn. 

PER-I-CaRP'I-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  pericarp. 

Lindley. 
PE-RI-CHyE'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  perichretiiim. 
PE-RI-€H^E'TIUM,  re.    [Gr.  neat  nnd  ya.rd    A  term 
applied  to  certain   narrow  and  pointed   leaflets,  (dif- 
ferent from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,)  which 
surround  the  bulbous  base  of  the  sera,  which  usually 
elevates  the  sporangium  or  theca,  (a  hollow,  urn-like 
body,)  which    contains  the  sporules  of  the  Bruaceai 
and  Jindreruccee.     The  perichatium  has  been  consid- 
ered as  a  sort  of  calyx,  and   has  been  called  an  invol- 
ucre. 
PER'I-CLASE,  re.  [Gr.  Trent,  around,  and  faerie,  frac- 
ture.] 

A  mineral  from    Vesuvius,  occurring  in  greenish 
octahetlrons,  nnd  supposed  to  be  pure  magnesia. 
PE-RIC'LI-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  periclitor.] 
To  endanger. 


PER 

PE-RIC-LI-TA'TION,  B.     A  hazarding  or  exposing  to 

peril. 
PER-I-CR  A'Nl-UM,  re.     [Gr.  trept,  about,  and  Kpaviov, 
the  skull.] 

The  periosteum,  or  membrane  that  invests  the 
skull.  Owe. 

PE-RIC'tl-LOUS,  a.     [L.  periculosus.     See  Peril.] 
Dangerous  ;  hazardous.  Brown. 

PER-I-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  irept  and  dodec- 
ahedral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  twelve  sides. 

Clcaveland. 
PER'I-DOT,  re.     [Fr.]     The  same  with  Chrysolite, 

which  see.  Dana.. 

PER'l-DROME,  n.    [Gr.  xtpi  and  Soouos,  course.] 
In  architecture,  that  part  of  a  periptery,  which,  in 
form  of  a  gallery  or  alley,  was  left  between  the  col- 
umns and  the  walls ;  used  as  a  promenade.  Elmes. 
PER-I-E'CIAN,  re.     [Gr.  ireptc-ikoc.] 

An  inhabitant  of  the  opposite'side  of  the  globe,  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
PEU-I-ER'GY,  re.     [Gr.  ttun  and  epyop.] 

Needless  caution  or  diligence. 
PER'I-GEE,        )  re,      [Gr.   rrcpt,  about,   and   yn,   the 
PER-I-GeUM,  )      earth.] 

That  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  which 
it  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  earth ;  opposed  to 
Apogee.  Hutton. 

PER'l-GRAPH,  re.    [Gr.  ite.pt,  about,  and   ypa<l>n,  a 
writing.] 

1.  A  careless  or  inaccurate  delineation  of  any 
thing. 

2.  The  white  lines  or  impressions  that  appear  on 
the  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen.  Encyc. 

PE-RIG'YN-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  ntpt,  about,  and  yvvrt,  fe- 
male.] 

Growing  upon  some  body  that  surrounds  the  ova- 
rium. Botanists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the 
stamens  are  inserted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla,  i.  e., 
are  perigynous,  though  they  always  originate  from 
the  space  between  the  base  of  the  petals  and  the 
base  of  _the  ovary.  Lindley. 

PER-l-HEL'ION,    ;  n.     [Gr.  rrcpi,  about,  and  fjXtof, 

PERI-He'LI-I'M,  j      the  sun.] 

That  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet,  in 
which  it  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun  ;  op- 
posed to  Aphelion.  Brande. 

PER-I-HEX-A-IlE'DRAL,   a.     [Gr.  Trept  and  hexahe- 
dral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  the  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  six  sides.         Cleavelaud. 

PER'IL,  n.t  [Fr. ;  It.  periglio  ;  Sp.  pcligro  ;  Port,  peri- 
go  ;  from  L.  pcriculuvi,  from  Gr.  Trupa'o,  to  try,  to 
attempt,  that  is,  to  strain  ;  irapa,  an  attempt,  dan- 
ger, hazard  ;  allied  to  ncipio,  to  pass,  to  thrust  in  or 
transfix  ;  ituna  is  also  the  point  or  edge  of  a  sword, 
coinciding  with  VV.  ber  and  pfr,  a  spit,  a  spcur  or 
pike.  Hence  L.  experior,  Eng.  experience.  The 
Greek  neipao  is  expressed  in  Dutch  by  vaaren,  to  go, 
to  sail,  to  fare :  gevaar,  danger,  peril  ;  G.  gefahr, 
from  fahren.  These  words  are  all  of  one  family. 
(See  Pirate.)  The  primary  sense  of  peril  is  an  ad- 
vance, a  pushing  or  going  forward  ;  the  radical  sense 
of  boldness.  The  Welsh  has  perig,  perilous,  from  | 
2>fir,  and  peri,  to  bid  or  command,  the  root  of  L.  irei- 
pero,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  Danger;  risk;  hazard;  jeopardy;  particular 
exposure  of  person  or  property  to  injury,  loss,  or 
destruction  from  any  cause  whatever. 

In  perils  of  waters;  in  perils  of  robbers.  — 2  Cor.  zi. 

2.  Danger  denounced  ;  particular  exposure.  You 
do  it  at  your  peril,  or  at  the  peril  of  your  father's  dis- 
pleasure. 

PER'IL,  v.  i.     To  be  in  danger.  Milton. 

PER'IL,  v.'t.    To  hazard  ;  to  risk  ;  to  expose  to  dan- 
ger. 
PER'IL-BD,  pp.    Exposed  to  danger  or  loss. 
PER'IL-ING,  ppr.     Hazarding  ;  risking. 
PER'IL-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  perileux.] 

1.  Dangerous  ;  hazardous;  full  of  risk  ;  as,  a  per- 
ilous undertaking  ;  a  perilous  situation. 

2.  Vulgarly  used  for  Very,  like  mighty  ;  as,  peril- 
ous shrewd.     [Obs.]  Hudibrus. 

3.  Smart ;  witty ;  as,  a  perilous  [parlous]  boy. 
[Vnltror  and  obsolete.] 

PER'IL-OUS-LY,  ado.     Dangerously  ;  with  hazard. 

PER'IL-OIIS-NESS,  re.   Dangerousriess  ;  danger  ;  haz- 
ard. 

PE-RIll'E-TER,   re.     [Gr.   tttpi,  about,   and   ptrpov, 
measure.] 

In  geometry,  the  outer  boundary  of  a  body  or  figure, 
or  the  sum  of  all  the  sides.  The  perimeters  of  sur- 
faces or  figures  are  lines ;  those  of  bodies  are  surfaces. 
In  circular  figures,  instead  of  perimeter,  we  use  cir- 
cumference or  pi-riphcry.  Barlow. 

PER-i-OC-TA-HE'DRAL,   a.     [Gr.   irt/it   and   octahe- 
dral.] 

A  term  designating  a  crystal  whose  primitive  form 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is 
converted  into  a  prism  of  eight  sides. 
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Pe'R1-OD,  n.  [L.  periodus ;  Fr.  period  e  :  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  periodo ;  Gr.  rreptoSoq  ;  neat,  about,  and  bouc, 
way.] 

1.  Properly,  a  circuit ;  hence,  the  time  which  is 
taken  up  by  a  planet  or  comet  in  making  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its  course  till 
it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  orbit  where  it  began. 
Thus,  the  period  of  the  earth,  or  its  annual  revolu- 
tion, is  365j  days.  Barlow. 

2.  In  chronology,  a  stated  number  of  years  ;  a  rev- 
olution or  series  of  years  by  which  time  is  measured  ; 
as,  the  Calippic  period;  the  Dyonisian  period;  the 
Julian  period. 

3.  Any  series  of  years  or  of  days  in  which  a  revo- 
lution is  completed,  and  the  same  course  is  to  be  be- 
gun. 

4.  Any  specified  portion  of  time,  designated  by 
years,  months,  days,  or  hours,  complete  ;  as,  a  pe- 
riod of  a  thousand  years  ;  the  period  of  a  year  ;  the 
period  of  a  day. 

5.  End  ;  conclusion.  Death  puts  a  period  to  a  state 
of  probation. 

6.  An  indefinite  portion  of  any  continued  state, 
existence,  or  series  of  events  ;  as,  the  first  period  of 
life  ;  the  last  period  of  a  king's  reign  ;  the  early  pe- 
riods of  history. 

7.  State  at  which  any  thing  terminates  ;  limit. 

8.  Length  or  usual  length  of  duration. 

Some  experiments  would  be    made  how  by  ;\rt  to  make  plants 
more  lasting  than  iheir  ordinary  period.  Bacon. 

9.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.     B.  Jonson. 

10.  The  point  that  marks  the  end  of  a  complete 
sentence  ;  a  full  stop,  thus  [ .  ]. 

11.  In  arithmetic,  a  distinction  made  by  a  point  or 
comma  placed  regularly  after  a  certain  number  of  fig- 
ures ;  used  in  notation,  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  antl 
in  circulating  decimals.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

12.  In  medicine,  the  time  of  the  exacerbation  and 
remission  of  a  disease,  or  of  the  paroxysm  anil  inter- 
mission. Encyc. 

Julian  period ;  in  chronology,  a  period  of  7980  years  ; 
a  number  produced  by  multiplying  28,  the  years  of 
the  solar  cycle,  into  19,  the  years  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
and  their  product  by  15,  the  years  of  the  Roman  in- 
jjiction. 

PF.'RI-OD,  i\  t.   To  put  an  end  to.   [JYot  used.}   Shak. 

PF-RI-OD'If  7 

PE-RI-OD'ie-AL  {"'     [lt-PCT"""'":0>'  Fr.  periodique.] 

1.  Performed  in  a  circuit,  or  in  a  regular  revolution 
in  a  certain  time,  or  in  a  series  of  successive  circuits  ; 
as,  the  periodical  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  ; 
the  periodical  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth. 

Watts. 

2.  Happening,  by  revolution,  at  a  stated  time  ;  as, 
the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  periodical. 

3.  Happening  or  returning  regularly  in  a  certain 
period  of  time.  The  Olympiads,  among  the  Greeks, 
were  periodical,  as  was  the  Jubilee  of  the  Jews. 

4.  Performing  seme  action  at  a  stated  time;  as, 
the  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  issue 
only  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day.  Addison. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  period  ;  constituting  a  complete 
sentence.  Adams's  Lcct. 

6.  Pertaining  to  a  revolution  or  regular  circuit. 

Brown. 

PER-I-On'ie  ACID,  77.  An  acid  analogous  to  per- 
chloric acid,  and  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine 
with  seven  of  oxygen.  Brande. 

PE-RI-OD'I€AL.7i.  A  magazine  or  other  publication 
that  is  published  at  stated  or  regular  periods. 

PE-RI-OD'IC-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  publishes  a  peri- 
odical. 

PE-RI-OD'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  At  stated  periods;  as,  a 
festival  celebrated  periodical! u. 

PE  RI-O-DICI-TY,  n.  The  state  of  having  regular 
periods  in  changes  or  conditions.  Whewell. 

PER-I-CE'tTANS,  )         ,      „      _ 

PFR-I-CE'CT  \n.pt.     See  Periecian. 

PER-I-OS'TE  UM,  71.  [Gr.  rrept,  about,  and  orcov, 
bone.] 

A  nervous,  vascular  membrane  immediately  invest- 
ing the  bones  of  animals.  Encyc.     Coze. 

The  periosteum  has  very  little  sensibility  in  a  sound 
slate,  but  in  some  cases  of  disease  it  appears  to  be 
very  sensible.  IVistar. 

PER-I-PA-TET'ie,  a.  [Gr.  mpt-rrctriiTtKos,  from  nept- 
iraTEtOf  to  walk  about ;  rr-:pt  and  rrdTera.] 

Pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  philosophy,  or 
to  the  sect  of  his  followers. 
PER-I-PA-TET'lC,  11.  A  follower  of  Aristotle,  so 
call  'd  because  the  founder  of  this  philosophy  taught, 
or  his  followers  disputed  questions,  walking  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Athens.  P.  Cue. 

2.  It  is  ludicrously  applied  to  one  who  is  obliged  to 
walk,  or  can  not  afford  to  ride.  Taller. 

PER  l-PA-TET'I-CISM,  n.  The  notions  or  philo- 
sophical system  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers., 

Harrow. 
PE-RIPH'ER-AL,  a.     Peripheric.  Flcmina: 

PER-I-PHER'IC,         )a.     Pertaining  to  a  periphery  ; 
PER-I-PHER'ie-AL,  \      constituting  a  periphery. 


PE-RIPH'E-RY.  n  [Gr.  wept,  around,  and  ,j,epio, to 
bear.] 

The  circumference  of  a  circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  reg- 
ular curvilinear  figure.  Brande. 

PER'I-PHRaSE,  71.  [Gr.  rrepi,f>pacis  i  rrtpt,  about,  and 
oioti(o),  to  speak.] 

Circumlocution  ;  a  circuit  of  words ;  the  use  of 
more  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea  ; 
a  figure  of  rhetoric  employed  to  avoid  a  common  and 
trite  manner  of  expression.  Encyc. 

PER'I-PHRaSE,  v.  t.     To  express  by  circumlocution. 

PER'I-PHRaSE,  v.  i.     To  use  circumlocution. 

PER'I-PIIRAS-iCD,  pp.     Expressed  by  circumlocution. 

PER'I-PHRAS-ING,  ppr.  Expressing  by  circumlocu- 
tion. 

PE-RIPH'RA-SIS.     See  Peri  phrase. 

PER-I-PHRAS'Tie,         la.  Circumlocutory ;  express- 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC-AL,  ]  ing  or  expressed  in  more 
words  than  are  necessary  ;  expressing  the  sense  of 
one  word  in  many. 

PER-I-PHRAS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  circumlocu- 
tion. Boswell. 

PER'I-PLUS,  n.  [Gr.  rrtptrrXovc  ;  rrept,  about,  and 
7rA>  oj,  to  sail.] 

Circumnavigation  ;  a  voyage  round  a  certain  sea 
or  sea-coast.  Vincent. 

PER-IP-NEO-MON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  peripneuino- 
ny  :  consisting  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PER-IP-NEO'MO-NY,  71.  [Gr.  ni.pi,  about,  and  irvev- 
pow,  the  lungs.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  An  old  and  not 
very  correct  term,  for  which  Pneumonitis  is  now 
substituted. 

PER-I-PO-LYG'ON-AL,  a.     [Gr.  mo;  and  polygon.'] 
In  crystallography,  haying  a  great  number  of  sides. 

PE-RIP'TER-AL,  a.  [Infra.]  A  term  applied  to  an 
edifice  having  a  range  of  columns  all  around. 

PE-RIP'TER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  irspi  and  tttcijoi.] 
Feathered  on  all  sides. 

PE-RIP'TER-Y,  n.  [Gr.  irr.pt,  and  xrepov,  a  wing,  and 
it  raj,  to  expand.] 

In  architecture,  an  edifice  or  temple  environed,  on 
its  exterior  circumference,  by  a  range  of  insulated 
columns,  distant  from  the  wall  to  the  extent  of  the 
intercolu  initiation.  Elmes. 

PE-RIS'CIAN,  (pe-rish'yan,)  77.  )     [L.    Periscii  ;     Gr. 

PE-RIS'CI-I,  (pe-rish'e-I,)  ?i.  pi.  )  rrepttjmoi  ;  rrept, 
around,  anil  oma,  shadow.] 

An  inhabitant  of  a  frigid  zone  or  within  a  .polar 
circle,  whose  shadow  moves  round,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  falls  in  every  point  of  compass. 
The  Latin  word  Periscii,  in  the  plural,  is  generally 
used  in  geographies  ;  but  the  English  word  is  pref- 
erable. 

PE-RIS'CIAN,  a.  Having  the  shadow  moving  all 
around. 

PER'I-SCOPE,  n.     [Gr.  neat  and  cKoreito.} 
A  general  view. 

PER-I-SeOP'IC,  a.  Viewing  on  all  sides  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  spectacles  having  concavo-convex  glasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  distinctness  of  ob- 
jects when  viewed  obliquely.  Olmsted. 

PER'ISH,  v.  i.  [Fr.  perir,  perissant;  It.  perire;  Sp. 
perecer ;  from  L.  pereo,  supposed  to  be  compounded 
of  per  and  co,  to  go  ;  literally,  to  depart  wholly.] 

1.  To  die  ;  to  lose  life  in  tiny  manner  ;  applied  to 
animals.  Men  perish  by  disease  or  decay,  by  the 
sword,  by  drowning,  by  hunger,  or  famine,  &c. 

2.  To  die  ;  to  wither  and  decay  ;  applied  to  plants. 

3.  To  waste  away  ;  as,  a  leg  or  an  arm  has  per- 
ished. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decay  or  passing  away. 

Duration,  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance.  Locke. 

5.  To  be  destroyed  ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  yotm*  desire.  Anon. 

6.  To  fail  entirely,  or  to  be  extirpated.    2  Kings  ix. 

7.  To  be  burst  or  ruined;  as,  the  bottles  shall 
perish.     Luke  v. 

8.  To  be  wasted  or  rendered  useless.    Jcr.  ix. 

9.  To  be  injured  or  tormented.     1  Cor.  viii. 

10.  To  be  lost  eternally  ;  to  be  sentenced  to  endless 
misery.    2  Pet.  ii. 

PER'ISH,  v.  t.     To  destroy.     [JYot  legitimate.] 
PER-ISH-A-IHL'I-TY,  n.     Perishableness. 
PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  perish  ;  subject  to  de- 
cay and  destruction.      The  bodies   of  animals  and 
plants  are  perishable ;  the  souls  of  men  are  not  perish- 
able. 
2.  Subject  to  speedy  decay. 

Properly  of  a  perishable   nature,  saved  from  a  wreck,  may  be 
sold  within  a  year  and  a  day.  Stal.  of  Conn. 

PER'ISH-A-BLE-NESS,   n.    Ijlableness  to  decay  or 

destruction.  Locke. 

PERTSH-A-BLY,  adr.    In  a  perishing  manner. 
PER'ISH-£D,  (per'isht,)  pp.  or  a.     Decayed;  wasted 

away  ;  destroyed. 
PER'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Dying;  decaying;  coming 

to  nothing. 
PER'I-SPERM,   n.     [Gr.   wept,  around,   and    arrcopa, 

seed.] 
A   thick,  farinaceous,  fleshy,  horny,  woody,  or 

bony  part  of  the  seed  of  plants,  either  entirely  or 


only  partially  surrounding  the  embryo,  and  inclosed 
within  the  investing  membrane.  It  is  the  albumen  of 
Gairtner.  Jussieu.     Smith. 

PER-I-SI'lIER'ie,  «.     [Gr.  rrtpt  and  a'jatpa.] 
Globular;  having  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
PER-IR-SO-LOG'IG-AL,  a.     Redundant  in  words. 
PER-IS-SOIYO-GY,  it.     [Gr.  rcotoaoXo)  ta  ;  mpiacic, 
redundant,  ami  A  >yoc,  discourse.] 

Superfluous  words  ;  much  talk  to  little  purpose. 
[Little  used.]  Campbell. 

PER-I-STAL'TI€,   a.      [Gr.    rrtpts-a\riKn<,  from    rre- 
ptS-eXXoj.  to  involve.] 

Spiral  ;  vermicular  or  worm-like.  The  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  is  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  composing 
their  fleshy  coats,  by  which  the  chyle  is  carried 
downward  to  the  orifices  of  the  lacteals,  and  the 
excrements  are  protruded  toward  the  anus.  Encyc. 
PER-IS-Te'RI-OJV,  n.     [Gr.]     The  herb  vervain. 

Diet 
PER-ISTREPH'ie,  a.    [Gr.  rrtpt  and  arpe<p<o.]    Turn- 
ing round,  or  rotary,  revolving. 
PER'I-ST^LE,  71.     [Gr.  irtptc-uXov ;  rrept,  about,  and 
o-rnAoc,  a  column.] 

A  range  of  columns  round  a  building  or  square,  or 
a  building  encompassed  with  a  row  of  columns  on 
the  outside.  Johnson.     Owilt. 

PER-l-SYS'TO-LE,  ?i.     [Gr.  rrtpt,  about,  and  o-us-oAn, 
contraction.] 

The  pause  or  interval  between  the  systole  or  con- 
traction, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation,  of  the  heart. 

Q.uincy. 
PE-RITE',  a.     [L.  peritus.] 

SkiRful.     [Little  used.]  Whitakcr. 

PE-RIT'O-MOUS.a.     [Gr.  rrept,  around,  and  rcpuito, 
to  cleave.] 

In  mineralogy,  cleaving  in  more  directions  than  one 
parallel  to  the  axis,  the  faces  being  all  of  one  quality. 

Shcpard. 
PER-I-TO-NF.'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 
PER-I-TO-NE'UM,  7i.     [Gr.  mpiTomiav  ;  rrept,  about, 
and  roeoo),  to  stretch.] 

A  thin,  smooth,  serous  membrane,  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  more  or 
less  completely  all  the  viscera  contained  in  it. 

Encyc.     Parr. 
PE-RI-TRo'ClII-UM.     See  Axis  in  Peritrochio. 
PER-I-TRo'PAL,  a.     [Gr.  rrept  and  rporro.] 

Rotary  ;  circuitous. 
PER'I-WTG,  n.      [Ir.  pereahhic.     du.   D.  paruik;   G. 
perr°'ckc  :   Dan.  perryk  ;   Fr.  perruque  ;   It.  parrucca.] 

A  small  wig  ;  a  kind  of  close  cap  formed  by  an  in- 

tertextttre  of  false  hair,  worn  by  men  for  ornament 

or  to  conceal  baldness.     Periwigs  were  in  fashion  in 

the  days  of  Addison. 

PER'I-VVIG,  v.  t.    To  dress  with  a  periwig,  or  with 

false  hair,  or  with  any  thing  in  like  form.  Stnift. 
PER'I-WINK-LE,  (per'e-wink-l,)  n.  [Sax.  peruince  ; 
It.  pervinca  ;  Fr.  pervenche;  lj.  vinca;  Sax.  wincle,  a 
shell  fish.  If  77  is  casual,  vinca  may  be  and  probably 
is  the  W.  giric,  for  7777c,  a  squeak,  whence  gwiciad,  a 
periwinkle.] 

1.  A  sea  snail,  or  small  shell  fish,  Turbo  littoreus  of 
Linnaeus. 

2.  A  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Vinca. 
PER'JURE,  (per'jur,)  v.  f.t  [L.  perjuro  t  per  and  juro, 

to  swear  ;  that  is,  to  swear  aside  or  beyond.] 

Willfully  to  make  a  false  oath  when  administered 
by  lawful  authority  or  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  for- 
swear ;  as,  the  witness  perjured  himself. 
PER'JURE,  7i.     A  perjured  person.     [JYot  used.] 

Shak. 
PERMUR-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Guilty  of  perjury  ;    having 

sworn  falsely. 
PER'JUR  ER/77.    One  that  willfully  takes  a  false  oath 

lawfully  administered. 
PERM  UR-ING,  ppr.     Taking  a  false  oath  lawfully  ad- 
min istered. 
PER-JO'RI-OUS,  a.     Guilty  of  perjury ;   containing 

perjury.  Coke. 

PER'JU-RY,  77.     [L.  perjurinm.] 

The  act  or  crime  of  willfully  making  a  false  oath, 
when  lawfully  administered  ;  or  a  crime  committed 
when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered  in  some  judicial 
proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  willfully,  abso- 
lutely, and  falsely,  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue. 

Coke. 
PERK,  a.     [W.  pen,  compact,  trim,  perk  ;  as  a  noun, 
something  that  is  close,  compact,  trim,  and  a  perch.] 
Properly,  erect ;  hence,  smart ;  trim. 
PERK,  (i.  7.     [VV.  percu,  to  trim,  to  make  smart.] 

To  hold  up  the  head  with  affected  smartness.  Pope. 

That  Edward's  miss  thus  pert*  it  in  your  face.  Popt. 

PERK,  7.-.  t.    To  dress  up;  to  make  trim  or  smart;  to 
prank.  Shak. 

PER'KIN,  77.     Ciderkin  ;  a  kind  of  weak  cider,  made 
by  steeping  the  refuse  pumice  in  water.         Encyc. 

PER'LATE  ACID,  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda. 
Chemistry.    Nicholson. 

PER'LA-TED  ACID,  or  PU-RET'ie  ";  biphosphate  .if 
soda. 

PER'LOUS,  for  Perilous,  is  not  used.  Spenser. 
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PER-LUS-TRA'TION,    h.      [L.    perlustro ;    per  and 
lustra,  to  survey  ] 
The  act  of  viewing  all  over.  Howell. 

PER'.MA-GY,  n.     A  little  Turkish  boat.  Diet. 

PER/MA-NTENCE,   In.     [See  Permanent.]     Contin- 

PER'MA-.\EN-CY,  j  uance  in  the  same  state,  or 
without  a  change  that  destroys  the  form  or  nature 
of  a  thing  :  duration  ;  fixedness  ;  as,  the  permanence 
of  a  government  or  state  ;  the  permanence  of  institu- 
tiors  or  of  a  system  of  principles. 
2    Continuance  ill  the  same  place,  or  at  rest. 

PER'.M  A-NENT,  a.  t  [L.  permanent,  permaneo  j  per  and 
maneo,  to  remain.    Class  Mil] 

Durable  ;  lasting  ;  continuing  in  the  same  state,  or 
without  any  change  that  destroys  the  form  or  nature 
of  the  thing.  The  laws,  like  the  character  of  God, 
are  unalterably  permanent.  Human  laws  and  institu- 
tions may  be  to  a  degree  permanent,  but  they  are  sub- 
ject to  change  and  overthrow.  We  speak  of  a  per- 
manent wall  or  building,  a  permanent  bridge,  when 
they  are  so  constructed  as  to  endure  long;  in  which 
examples,  permanent  is  equivalent  to  durable  or  last- 
ing, but  not  to  undecaying  or  unalterable.  So  we  say, 
a  permanent  residence,  a  permanent  intercourse,  per- 
manent friendship,  when  it  continues  a  long  time 
without  interruption. 

PER'MA-NENT-LY,  adv.  With  long  continuance; 
durably  ;  in  a  fixed  state  or  place  ;  as,  a  government 
permanently  established. 

PER-MAN'RION,  (-shim,)  n.     [L.  permansio.] 

Continuance.    Y.'Vof.  used.]  Brown. 

PER-ME-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [infra.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  permeable.  Journ.  of  Science. 

PER'.M  E-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  permeo  ;  per  and  mto,  to  pass 
or  glide.] 

That  may  be  passed  through  without  rupture  or 
displacement  of  its  parts,  as  solid  matter  ;  applied 
particularly  to  substances  that  admit  the  passage  of 
fluids.  Thus  cloth,  leather,  wood,  are  permeable  to 
water  and  oil ;  glass  is  permeable  to  light,  but  not  to 
water. 

PER'.ME-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  permeable  manner. 

PER'ME-ANT,  a.     [Supra.]     Passing  through 

Brown. 

PER'ME-ATE,  v.  (.  [L.  permeo  ;  per  and  meo,  to  glide, 
flow,  or  pass.] 

To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  body  ; 
to  penetrate,  and  pass  through  a  substance  without 
rupture  or  displacement  of  its  parts  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  fluids  which  pass  through  substances  of  loose 
texture  ;  as,  water  permeates  sand  or  a  filtering  stone  ; 
light  permeates  glass. 

PF.R'.ME-A-TE1),  pp.     Passed  through,  as  bv  a  fluid. 

PER'ME-A-TING,  ppr.  Passing  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  of  a  substance. 

PER-ME-A'TiON,  u.  The  act  of  passing  through  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  a  body. 

PER-MIS'Cl-BLE,  a.  [L.  permisceo ;  per  and  misceo, 
to  mix.] 

That  may  be  mixed.     [Little  usld.~, 

PER-MIS'SI-BLE,  a.  [See  Permit.]  That  may  be 
permitted  or  allowed. 

PER-.MIS'SI-RLY.  adv.     In  the  way  of  permission. 

PER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  ii.t  [L.  pcrmissio,  from 
permitto,  to  permit.] 

1.  The  act  of  permitting  or  allowing. 

2.  Allowance;  license  or  liberty  granted. 

Yon  have  g iven  me  your  permission  ior  this  address.    Dryden. 

PER-MIS'SIVE,  a.    Granting  liberty  ;  allowing. 

Milton. 
2.  Granted  ;  suffered  without  hinderance. 
Tims  I  emboldened  spake,  itnrt  freedom  vised 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found.  Milton. 

PER-MIS'SiVE-LY,   adv.      By    allowance  ;    without 

prohib:tion  or   hinderance. 
PER-.MIS'TION,  (-mist'yun,)    )  n.     [L.  permistio,  per- 
PER-MIX'TION,  (-mixt'yun,)  i      mixtio.] 

The  act  of  mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled. 
PER-MIT',  u.  t.t  [L.  permitto  ;  per  and  mitto,  to  send  ; 

Fr.  permettrc  ;  It.  permcltcre  :  Sp.  permitir.] 

1.  To  allow  ;  to  grant  leave  or  liberty  to  by  ex- 
press consent.  He  asked  my  leave,  and  I  permitted 
him. 

2.  To  allow  by  silent  consent,  or  by  not  prohibit- 
ing ;  to  suffer  without  giving  express  authority.  The 
laws  permit  us  to  do  what  is  not  expressly  or  impli- 
edly forbid. 

What  God  neither  commands  nor  forbids,  he  ptrmits  with  ap- 
probation to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Hooker. 

3.  To  afford  ability  or  means.  Old  age  does  not 
permit  us  to  retain  the  vigor  of  youth.  The  man's 
indigence  does  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  luxu- 
ries. 

4.  To  leave  ;  to  give  or  resign. 
I,et  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 

But  to  the  guds  permit  the  event  of  things.  Addison. 

[The  latter  sense  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent.] 
PEli-.Mi'I''  or  PER'.MIT,  n.      A  written  license  or  per- 
mission from  the  custom-house  officer,  or  other  prop- 
er authority,  to  export  or  transport  goods,  or  to  land 
goods  or  persons, 
2.  Warrant ;  leave  ;  permission. 


PER-MIT'TANCE,   n.      Allowance;   forbearance   of 

prohibition  ;    permission.  Derham. 

PER-MIT'TER,  n.      He   who  permits.     Permittee, 

for  the  one  permitted,  is  rare. 
PER-.MIX'TION.     See  Permistion. 
PER-Mfj'TA-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  changed  one  for 

the  other. 
PER-MO'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  permu- 

table. 
PER-MTj'TA-BLY,«a'u.     By  interchange. 
PER-MU-Ta'TION,  7i.     [L.  pcrmututio,  permuto  ;  per 

and  muto,  to  change.] 

1.  In  commerce,  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another; 
barter.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  the  exchange  of  one  benefice 
for  another.  Ei'cyc. 

3.  In  algebra,  the  arrangement  of  any  determinate 
number  of  things  or  letters,  in  all  possible  orders, 
one  after  the  other.  Brande. 

PER-MOTE',  v.  t.  [L.  permuto;  per  and  muto,  to 
change.] 

To  exchange  ;  to  barter.     [Not  used.] 
PER-MuT'ER,  ?i.     One  that  exchanges.     [JVot  used.] 
PER'NAN-CY,  n.     [Norm,  pcrner,  to  take.] 

A  taking  or  reception,  as  the  receiving  of  rents  or 
tithes  in  kind.  Blaclcstone. 

PER-Nl"CIOUS,  (-nish'us,)  a.  [L.  perniciosus,  from 
pernicies  ;  perneco,  to  kill ;  per  and  nez,  necis,  death.] 

1.  Destructive  ;  having  the  quality  of  killing,  de- 
stroying or  injuring  ;  very  injurious  or  mischievous. 
Food,  drink,  or  air  may  be  pernicious  to  life  or 
health. 

2.  Destructive;  tending  to  injure  or  destroy.  Evil 
examples  are  pernicious  to  morals.  Intemperance  is 
a  pernicious  vice. 

3.  [L.  pernix.]     Quick.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 
PER-Nt"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Destructively  ;  with  ruin- 
ous tendency  or  effects.                                   Ascham. 

PER-NI"ClOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  very 
injurious,  mischievous,  or  destructive. 

PER-NIC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  pcrnicitus,  from  pernix.] 

Swiftness  of  motion  ;  celerity.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

PER-NOC-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  pernocto  ;  per  and  nox, 
night.J 

The  act  of  passing  the  whole  night ;  a  remaining 
all  night.  Taylor. 

PE-RoGtIE'.     See  Pirogue. 

PER'O-NATE,  a.  In  botany,  laid  thickly  over  with  a 
wooly  substance  ending  in  a  sort  of  meal.     P.  Cyc. 

PER-O-Ra'TION,  n.  [L.  pcroratio,  from  pcroro  ;  per 
and  oro,  to  pray.] 

The  concluding  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  the 
speaker  recapitulates  the  principal  points  of  his  dis- 
course or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  his  hearers.  Encyc. 

PER-OX'YD,  ».  [per  and  oxyd.]  That  oxyd  of  a  given 
base  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  ; 
a  bad  term,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  since 
different  peroxyds  do  not  always  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen,  the  peroxyd  of  mercury  being  a 
protoxyd,  the  peroxyd  of  iron  a  sesquoxyd,  the  per- 
oxyd of  tin  a  deutoxyd,  and  the  peroxyd  of  g  Id  a 
tritoxyd. 

PER-OX'YD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  oxydize  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree.   _  Cutbush. 

PER  PAIS.  [Norm.  French.]  In  law,  by  the  coun- 
try, that  is2  by  a  jury. 

PER  PA' RES.     By  the  peers  or  one's  peers. 

PERPEND',  v.  t.  [L.  perpendo  ;  per  and  pendo,  to 
weigh.] 

To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  attentively. 
[Little  used.]  Shak.    Brown. 

plR'PENTlsTbNE,  I  «■     tFr-  V-rpain,.] 

A  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wall  so  as  to  ap- 
pear on  both  sides  of  it,  and  therefore  having  the  ends 
smooth.  Gloss,  of  Ar  chit. 

PER-PEN'DI-CLE,  (-pen'de-kl,)  7).  [Fr.  perpendiculc, 
front  L.  prrpend.iculum.] 

Something  banging  down  in  a  direct  line  ;  a  plumb 
line.  Diet. 

PERPENDICULAR,  a.  [L.  perpendicularis,  from 
perpcndiculum,  a  plumb  line  ;  perpendeo ;  per  and  pen- 
dco,  to  bang.] 

1.  Hanging  or  extending  in  a  right  line  from  any 
point  toward  the  center  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied  to  a  line  or  surface 
at  right  angles  to  another  line  or  surface.  The  line 
A  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  R. 

PER-PEN-Die'IJ-LAR,  77.*  A  line  falling  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  that  is,  extending 
from  some  point  im*  right  line  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth  or  center  of  gravity,  or  any  body  standing 
in  that  direction. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  line  falling  at  right  angles  on  an- 
other line,  or  making  equal  angles  with  it  on  each 
side.  Barlow. 

PER-PEN-Die-If-LAR'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being 
perpendicular.  Waits. 

PER-PEN-IMtvq.LAR-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  fall 
on  another  line  at  right  angles. 
2.  So  as  to  fall  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  right 


angles  ;  in  a  direction  toward  the  center  of  the  earth 

or  of  gravitv. 
PER-PEN'SION,  n.     [L.  perpendo.] 

Consideration.     [JVot  iwaf.]  Brown. 

PER-PES'SION,  (-pesh'un.)  n.  [L.  perpessio,  perpctior, 

to  suffer  ;  per  antl  potior.] 

Suffering ;  endurance.     [JVot  used.]         Pearson. 
PER'PE-TRATE,  c.  t.      [L.  perpeiro;  per  and  patro, 

to  go  through,  to  finish.] 

To   do  ;  to  commit ;  to   perform  ;  in   an  ill  sense, 

that  is,  always  used  to  express  an  evil  act ;  as,  to 

perpetrate  a  crime  or  an  evil  design.  Dryden. 

PER'PE-TRA-TED,  pp.     Done;    committed;    as  an 

evil  act. 
PER'PE-TRA-TING,  ppr.     Committing,  as  a  crime 

or  evil  act. 
PER-PE-TRA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  committing  a 

crime.  rVotton.   x 

2.  An  evil  action.  K.  Charles. 

PER'PE-TRa-TOR,  tj.    One  that  commits  a  crime. 
PER-PET'U-AL,  a.tCFr.  perpetuel;  L.  perpetuus,  from 

perpes,  perpetis ;  per  and  pes,  from  a  root  signifying 

to  pass.] 

1.  Never  ceasing ;  continuing  forever  in  future 
time  ;  destined  to  be  eternal  ;  as,  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant ;  a  perpetual  statute.  [Literally  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Being.] 

2.  Continuing  or  continued  without  intermission; 
uninterrupted  ;  as,  a  perpetual  stream;  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

3.  Permanent ;  fixed  ;  not  temporary  ;  as,  a  per- 
petual law  or  edict  ;  perpetual  love  or  amity  ;  perpet- 
ual incense.     Exod.  xxx. 

4.  Everlasting  ;  endless. 

Destructions  are  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  —  Ps.  iz. 

5.  During  the  legal  dispensation.     Ex.  xxix. 
Perpetual  curacy,  is  where  all  the  tithes  are  appro- 
priated and  no  vicarage  is  endowed.        Blackstone. 

Perpetual  motion  ;  a  motion  that  is  supplied  and  re- 
newed from  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
external  cause.  Hutton. 

*  Perpetual  screw  :  a  screw  that  acts  against  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel,  and  continues  its  action  without  end. 

mikins. 
PER-PET'T_J-AL-LY,  adv.  Constantly  ;  continually  ; 
applied  to  things  which  proceed  without  intermis- 
sion, or  which  occur  frequently  or  at  intervals,  with- 
out limitation.  A  perennial  spring  flows  perpetually ; 
the  weather  varies  perpetually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  being 
perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved  a  kind  of  stand- 
ard tor  language.  Swift. 

PER-PET'Q-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  perpetuo.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual  ;  to  eternize. 

2.  To  cause  to  endure  or  to  be  continued  indefinite- 
ly, to  preserve  from  extinction  or  oblivion  ;  as,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  great  event  or  of  an 
illustrious  character.  The  monument  in  London 
perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  the  conflagration  in 
1666.     Medals  may  perpetuate  the  glories  of  a  prince. 

Addison. 

3.  To  continue  by  repetition  without  limitation. 
PER-PET'U-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  perpetual ;  con- 
tinued through  eternity,  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

PER-PET'U.-A-TING,  ppr.  Continuing  forever  or  in- 
definitely. 

PER-PET-II-a'TION,  71.  The  act  of  making  perpetu- 
al, or  of  preserving  from  extinction  or  oblivion 
through  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  Brown. 

PER-PE-TC'I-TY,  7?.     [L.  perpctuitas.] 

1.  End'.ess  duration  ;  continuance  to  eternity. 

2.  Continued,  uninterrupted  existence,  or  duration 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  ;  as,  the  perpetuity  of 
laws  and  institutions  ;  the  perpetuity  of  fame. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  will  be  no  end. 

South. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  the  number  of  years 
in  which  the  simple  interest  of  any  sum  becomes 
equal  to  the  principal ;  also,  the  sum  which  will  pur- 
chase an  annuity  to  continue  forever. 

PER-PHOS'PHATE,  71.  A  phosphate  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  an  oxyd  at  the  max- 
imum of  oxydation. 

PER-PLEX',  u.  £.  t  [L.  perplexus,  perplexor ;  per  and 
ptectMr,  to  twist,  from  the  root  of  Gr.  7rA«co,  L.  plico, 
to  fold.] 

1.  To  make  intricate  ;  to  involve  ;  to  entangle  ;  to 
make  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  understood  or 
unraveled. 

What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak 
palls,  will  lie  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  fair  view. 
*  ■  ,'       .  Locke. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  distract ;  to  tease 
with  suspense,  anxiety,  or  ambiguity. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least  shall  be  apt  to 

perplex  the  mind.  Locke. 

We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  —  2  Cor.  iv. 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  vex,  Glanville. 
PER-PLEX',  a.     Intricate  ;  difficult.     [JVot  used.] 

Glanville. 
PER-PLEX'-ED,  (-plext',)   pp.  or  a.    Made  intricate ; 
embarrassed  ;  puzzled. 
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PER 

PER-KLEX'ED-I/Y.odu.  Intricately;  with  involution. 

[Milton  has  Peri-lexlv.J 
PER-PLEX'ED-NESS,  n.      Intricacy  ;  difficulty  from 
want  of  order  or  precision. 

2.  Embarrassment  of  mind  from  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty. 
PER-PLEX'INf!,  ppr.     Making  intricate  or  perplexed. 

2.  a.     Troublesome  ;  embarrassing. 
PER-PLEX'I-TY,  n.     Intricacy  ;  entanglement.     The 
jury  were  embarrassed  by  the  perplexity  of  tbe  case. 
2.  Embarrassment  of  mind  ;  disturbance  from  doubt, 
confusion,  difficulty,  or  anxiety. 

Perplexity  not  Buffering  them  to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do,  as  it 
were,  in  a  phrensy.  Hooker. 

PER-PO-TA'TION,  ti.     [L.  per  and  poto.] 

The  act  of  drinking  largely. 
PER'aUI-SITE,  (per'k  we-zit,)  n.    [L.  perquisites,  pcr- 
quiro  ;  per  and  quwro,  to  seek.] 

A  fee  or  pecuniary  allowance  to  an  officer  for  ser- 
vices, beyond  his  ordinary  salary  or  settled  wages; 
or  a  fee  allowed  by  law  to  an  officer  for  a  specific 
service,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  salary. 

[7V(e  latter  is  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in 
America.] 
PER'QUf-SSIT-ED,  a.    Supplied  with  perquisites. 

[A  bad  word,  and  not  used.}  [Savage. 

PER-QUI-SI"TION,  (per-kwe-zish'un,)  n.  [L.  per- 
quisites.] 

An  accurate  inquiry  or  search.  Ainsworth. 

PER'RON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  staircase  outside  of  a  build- 
ing, or  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  first  story. 

Gioilt. 
PER-RO-QUET',  n.     [Fr.l     A  parrakeet,  which  see. 

Ash. 
2.  Perroquet  auk ;  the  Alca  Psittacula,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Kamtschatka  and  other  northern  re- 
gions. P.  Cijc. 
PER'RY,  n.     [Fr.  poiri,  from  poire,  W.  per,  a  pear.] 

The  fermented  juice  of  pears,  prepared  in  the  same 

PER  SAL'TUM,  [L.l     Bv  a  leap.  [way  as  cider. 

PER-S€RU-TA'TION,  n. '  [L.  pcrscrutatio,  perscrutor.] 

A  searching  thoroughly  ;  minute  search  or  inquiry. 

PER  SE,  [L.]  By  itself;  by  himself,  &x. ;  apart  from 

others. 
PER'SE-COT,   nr    [Fr.]     A  kind  of  cordial,  made  of 
the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines,  &c,  with  refined 
spirit.  Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

PER'SE-CfjTE.  v.  t.  [Fr.  persecutor ;  It.  persegnitare  ; 
Sp.  perseguir  ;  L.  persequor  ;  per  and  sequor,  to  pur- 
sue.    See  Seek  and  Essay.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  pursue  in  a  manner  to  in- 
jure, vex,  or  afflict;  to  harass  with  unjust  punish- 
ment or  penalties  for  supposed  offenses;  to  inflict 
pain  from  hatred  or  malignity. 

2.  Appropriately,  to  afflict,  harass,  or  destroy,  for 
adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
principles,  or  to  a  mode  of  worship.  Thus  Nero  per- 
secuted the  Christians  by  crucifying  some,  burning 
others,  and  condemning  others  to  be  worried  by  dogs. 
See  Acts  xxii. 

3.  To  harass  with  solicitations  or  importunity. 
PER'SE-Cu-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Harassed   by  troubles  or 

punishments  unjustly  inflicted,  particularly  for  relig- 
ious opinions. 

PER'SE-eu-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pursuing  with  enmity 
or  vengeance,  particularly  for  adhering  to  a  particu- 
lar religion. 

PER-SE-CO'TION,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  perse- 
cuting ;  the  infliction  of  pain,  punishment,  or  death, 
upon  others  unjustly,  particularly  for  adhering  to  a 
religious  creed  or  mode  of  worship,  either  by  way  of 
penalty,  or  for  compelling  them  to  renounce  their 
principles.  Historians  enumerate  ten  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  Christians,  beginning  with  that  of 
Nero,  about  A.  D.  134,  and  ending  with  that  of  Di- 
ocletian, A.  D.  303  to  311. 
2.  The  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution  ;  we  labor  and  have  no  refit. — 
Lam.  v. 

PER-SECU-TIVE,  a.     Following;  persecuting. 

PER'SE  etJ-TOR,  7t.  One  that  persecutes  ;  one  that 
pursues  another  unjustly  and  vexatiously,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  religious  principles. 

Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  hut  retained  every  cor- 
ruption beside,  and  became  a  cruel  persecutor.  Swift. 

PER'SE-US,  ti.     [Gr.  Uiptrev;.] 

1.  A  famous  Grecian  hero  who  slew  Medusa. 

2.  A  constellation,  situated  north  of  the  Pleiades, 
containing  Algol,  Algenib,  and  several  other  bright 
stars.     [In  the  classics,  Per'seus.] 

PER-SE-VER'ANCE,  it.  [Fr.,  from  L.  perseverantia. 
See  Persevere.] 

1.  Persistence  in  anything  undertaken  ;  continued 
pursuit  or  prosecution  of  any  business  or  enterprise 
begun  ;  applied  alike  to  good  and  evil. 

Perseverance  keeps  honor  bright.  Sliak. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Clarissa. 

2.  In  theology,  continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  to  a 
state  of  glory  ;  sometimes  called  final  perseverance. 

Hammond. 
PER-SE-VER'ANT,  a.    Constant  in  pursuit  of  an  un- 
dertaking.    [JVot  used.]  Ainsworth. 
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PER-SE-VicRE',  v.  i.t  [L.  persevero.  The  last  compo- 
nent part  of  this  word,  severoi  must  be  the  same  as 
in  assevero,  with  the  radical  sense  of  set,  fixed,  or  con- 
tinued. So  persist  is  formed  with  per  and  sisto,  to 
stand.  Constant  and  continue  have  a  like  primary 
sense.     So  we  say,  to  hold  on.] 

To  persist  in  any  business  or  enterprise  undertak- 
en;    to  pursue  steadily  any  design  or  course  com- 
menced ;  not  to  give  over  or  abandon  what  is  under- 
taken ;  applied  alike  to  good  and  evil. 
Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright  I  Milton. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you  unhappy  in  this  life. 

Wake. 

PER-SE-VeR'ING,  ppr.  Persisting  in  any  business 
or  course  begun. 

2.  a.  Constant  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose  or 
enterprise  ;  as,  a  persevering  student. 

PER-SE-VeR'ING-LY,  ado.  With  perseverance  or 
continued  pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken. 

PER'SI  AN    i 

PFR'^rr     '  S  °"     PertammS  t0  Persia. 

PER'SIAN-BER'RY,  n.  A  sort  of  berry  used  in  dye- 
ing yellow.  It  comes  from  Persia,  and  is  Sfiid,  like 
the  French  berry,  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  buck- 
thorn called  Rhamnus  iufectorius.      Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

PER'SIAN-WHEEL,  n.  *  In  mechanics,  a  contrivance 
for  raising  water  to  some  high!  above  the  level  of  a 
stream,  by  means  of  a  wheel  with  buckets  on  its 
rim.  Brandt. 

PER'Sr€,  n.     The  Persian  language. 

PER'SI-FLAGE,  (par'se-flazh,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  per- 
sijler.] 

Light  talk,  in  which  all  subjects  are  treated  with 
banter.  H.  More. 

PER-SIM'MON,  n.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of 
Diospyros,  a  native  of  the  States  south  of  New  York. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  plum,  and,  when  not  ripe,  very 
harsh  and  astringent,  but,  when  ripe,  luscious  and 
highly  nutritious  Mease.     Farm.  Encyc. 

PER-SIST',  v.  i.  f  [L.  pcrsisto  ;  per  and  sisto,  to  stand 
or  be  fixed.] 

To  continue  steadily  and  firmly  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  business  or  course  commenced  ;  to  persevere. 

[Persist  is  nearly  synonymous  with  persevere;  but 
persist  frequently  implies  more  obstinacy  than  perse- 
vere, particularly  in  that  which  is  evil  or  injurious  to 
others.] 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  battr-riea  against  particular  per- 
sons, no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making'  reprisals.    Addison. 

PER-SIST'ENCE,    )  n.  The  state  of  persisting;  steady 

PER-SIST'EN-CY,  (      pursuit  of  what  is  undertaken  ; 

perseverance  in  a  good  or  evil  course,  more  generally 

in  that  which  is  evil,  and  injurious  to  others,  or  un- 

advisable. 

2.  Obstinacy  ;  contumacy.  Shah. 

3.  In  natural  philosophy,  the  continuance  of  an  ef- 
fect after  the  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is  re- 
moved ;  as,  the  persistence  of  the  impression  of  light 
on  the  eye,  after  the  luminous  object  is  withdrawn  ; 
the  persistence  of  the  motion  of  an  object,  after  the 
moving  force  is  withdrawn.  Olmsted. 

PER-SIST'ENT,  i  a.     In   botany,  not   falling  oft;  but 

PER-SIST'ING,  j  remaining  green  until  the  part 
which  bears  it  is  wholly  matured,  as  the  leaves 
of  evergreen  plants  ;  opposed  to  Caducou3.   Lindley, 

PER-SIST'ING,  ppr.  Continuing  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  undertaking  ;  persevering. 

PEtt-SIST'ING-LY,  adv.     Perseverimrly  ;  steadily. 

PER-SIST'IVE,  a.  Steady  in  pursuit ;  not  receding 
from  a  purpose  or  undertaking  ;  persevering.  Shak. 

PER'SON,  (per'sn,)  n.  [L.  persona;  said  to  be  com- 
pounded of  per,  through  or  by,  and  sonus,  sound  ;  a 
Latin  word  signifying  primarily  a  mask  used  by  act- 
ors on  the  stage.] 

1.  An  individual  human  being  consisting  of  body 
and  soul.  We  apply  the  word  to  living  beings  only, 
possessed  of  a  rational  nature;  the  body  when  dead 
is  not  called  a  person.  It  is  applied  alike  to  a  man, 
woman,  or  child. 

A  person  is  a  thinking1,  intelligent  being.  Locke. 

9.  A  man,  woman,  or  child,  considered  as  opposed 
to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted,  than  a  zeal 
fur  things.  Sprat. 

3.  A  human  being,  considered  with  respect  to  the 
living  body  or  corporeal  existence  only.  The  form 
of  her  person  is  elegant. 

You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.  Dryden. 

The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their 
persons  showed  no  want  of  courage.  Bacon. 

4.  A  human  being,  indefinitely  ;  one;  a  man.  Let 
a  person's  attainments  be  never  so  great,  he  should 
remember  he  is  frail  p.nd  imperfect. 

5.  A  human  being  represented  in  dialogue,  fiction, 
or  on  the  stage  ;  character.  A  player  appears  in  the 
person  of  King  Lear. 

These  tables,  Cicero  pronounced  under  the  person  of  Crassus, 
were  of  more  use  and  authority  than  all  the  books  of  the 
philosophers.  Baker. 

6.  Character  of  office. 

How  dift'erpnt  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he  sustains  the 
person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a  frieud  I  South. 
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7.  Formerly,  the  parson  or  minister  of  a  parish. 

Smart. 

8.  In  grammar,  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  the  agent 
that  performs  or  the  patient  that  suffers  any  thing  af- 
firmed by  a  verb  ;  as,  /  write  ;  he  is  smitten  ;  she  is 
beloved  ;  the  rain  descends  in  torrents.  /,  thou  or 
you,  he,  she,  or  it,  are  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons.  Hence  we  apply  the  word  person  to 
the  termination  or  modified  form  of  the  verb  used  in 
connection  with  the  persons  ;  as,  the  first  or  third 
person  of  the  verb  ;  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person. 

9.  In  law,  an  artificial  person  is  a  corporation  or 
body  politic.  Blackstone. 

In  person  ;  by  one's  self;  with  bodily  presence  ;  not 
by  representative. 

The  king  vi  person  visits  all  around.  Dryden. 

PER'SON,  v.  t.  To  represent  as  a  person  ;  to  make  to 
resemble  ;  to  image.     [JVot  in  use.]  JWiltan. 

PER'SON-A-BLE,  a.  Having  a  well-formed  body  or 
person  ;  graceful ;  of  good  appearance  ;  as,  a  person- 
able man  or  woman.  Ralegh. 

2.  In  law,  enabled  to  maintain  pleas  in  court.  " 

Cowel. 

3.  Having  capacity  to  take  any  thing  granted  or 
given.  Plowden. 

[The  two  latter  senses,  I  believe,  are  little  used.] 
PER'SON-AGE,  n.     [Fr.  personnage.] 

1.  A  man  or  woman  of  distinction  ;  as,  an  illustri- 
ous personage. 

2.  Exterior  appearance ;  stature  ;  air  ;  as,  a  tall 
personage  ;  a  stately  personage.        Shak.     Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  Venetians,  naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to  the  follies  of 
such  seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage. 

Addison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found,  already  known  in  history,  whom 
we  may  make  the  actors  and  personages  of  this  fable. 

Bro077i4. 
PER'SON-AL,  a.     [L.  personalis.] 

1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things  ;  not 
real. 


Every  i 


)  termed  by  way  of  personal  difference  only. 

Hooker. 


2.  Relating  to  an  individual ;  affecting  individuals  j 
peculiar  or  proper  to  him  or  her,  or  to  private  actions 
or  character. 

The-  words  are  conditional,  —  If  tlioudoest  well,  —  and  so  personal 
to  Cain.  Locke. 

Character  and  success  depend  more  on  personal  effort  tlian  on 
any  external  advantages.  J.  Hawes. 

So  we  speak  of  personal  pride. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  corporal  nature  ;  exterior;  cor- 
poral ;  as,  personal  charms  or  accomplishments. 

Addison* 

4.  Direct  or  in  person  ;  without  the  intervention  of 
another;  as,  a  personal  interview. 


5.  Applying  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  disparaging  manner  ;  as,  personal  reflec- 
tions or  remarks. 

6.  Denoting  the  person  ;  having  the  modifications 
of  the  three  grammatical  persons;  as,  'a. personal  pro- 
noun ;  a  personal  verb. 

Personal  estate  ox  property  ;  in  law,  movables  ;  chat- 
tels; things  belonging  to  the  person  ;  as  money,  jew- 
els, furniture,  &c,  as  distinguished  from  real  estate 
in  land  and  houses. 

Personal  action  ;  in  law,  a  suit  or  action  by  which 
a  man  claims  a  debt  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in 
lieu  of  it ;  or  wherein  he  claims  satisfaction  in  dam- 
ages for  an  injury  to  his  person  or  property  ;  an  ac- 
tion founded  on  contract  or  on  tort  or  wrong;  as  an 
action  on  a  debt  or  promise,  or  an  action  for  a  tres- 
pass, assault,  or  defamatory  words  ;  opposed  to  real 
actions,  or  such  as  concern  real  property. 

Blaclcstone. 

Personal  identity  ;  in  metaphysics,  sameness  of  be- 
ing, of  which  consciousness  is  the  evidence. 
PER'SON-AL,  n.     A  movable.     [JVot  in  use.] 
PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.   That  which  constitutes  an  in- 
dividual a  distinct  person,  or  that  which  constitutes 
individuality. 

The  personality  of  an  intelligent  being  extends  itself  beyond 
present  existence  to  what  Is  past,  only  by  consciousness. 

Locke. 

2.  An  application  of  remarks  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  individuals  by  way  of  disparagement. 
Avoid  pcrsoTialities. 

PER'SON-AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  make  personal. 

PER'SON-AL-LY,  adv.  In  person  ;  by  bodily  pres- 
ence ;  not  by  representative  or  substitute ;  as,  to  be 
personally  present  ;  to  deliver  a  letter  personally. 
They  personally  declared  their  assent  fo  the  meas- 
ure. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual  ;  particularly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  person- 
ally  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was  before. 

Roger*. 

PER'SON-AL-TY,  n.    Personal  estate. 
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TER'SON-ATE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or 
assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  repre- 
sented. Bacon. 

2.  To  represent  by  action  or  appearance ;  to  as- 
sume the  character  and  act  the  part  of  another. 

3.  To  pretend  hypocritically.     [Little  used.] 

Swift. 

4.  To  counterfeit ;  to  feign ;  as,  a  personated  devo- 
tion. Hammond. 

5.  To  resemble. 

The  lofty  cedar  personates  thee.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  a  representation  of  as  in  picture. 
L  06s.]  Shak. 

7.  To  describe.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

8.  To  celebrate  loudly.     [L.  persono.]     [JVot  used.] 

Milton. 

PER'SON-ATE,  a.     [L.  persona,  a  mask.] 

Masked  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corol, 
the  linib  of  which  is  unequally  divided,  the  upper 
division  or  lip  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent 
and  pressed  against  it,  so  that,  when  compressed, 
the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  gaping  animal. 

Lindlcy. 

PER'SON-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Represented  by  an  as- 
sumed character. 

PER'SON-A-TING,  ppr.  Counterfeiting  of  another 
person  ;  resembling. 

PER-SON-A'TION,  n.  The  counterfeiting  of  the  per- 
son or  character  of  another.  Bacon. 

PER'SON-A-TOR,  h.    One  who  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  another.  B.  Jonson. 
2.  One  that  acts  or  performs.                .  B.  Jonson. 

PER-SON-I-FI-Ca'TION,  n.  [from personify.]  The 
giving  to  an  inanimate  being  the  figure  or  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  a  rational  being  ;  prosopopoeia  ; 
as,  "  Confusion  heard  his  voice."  Milton. 

PER-SON'I-FI-ioD,  (-fide,) pp.  Represented  with  the 
attributes  of  a  person. 

PER-SON'I-F?,  v.  t.     [L.  persona  and  facio.] 

To  give  animation  to  inanimate  objects  ;  to  ascribe 
to  an  inanimate  being  the  sentiments,  actions,  or 
language,  of  a  rational  being  or  person,  or  to  repre- 
sent an  inanimate  being  with  the  affections  and  ac- 
tions of  a  person.  Thus  we  say,  the  plants  thirst  for 
rain. 

The  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  — 
Judges  ix. 

PER-SON'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  Giving  to  an  inanimate 
being  the  attributes  of  a  person. 

PER'SON-IZE,  v.  t.     To  personify.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Richardson. 

PER-SOJV-JVEV ,  (par-so-nel',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  de- 
noting the  persons  employed  in  some  public  service, 
as  the  army,  navy,  &cc,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Materiel.  Diet,  del' 'Acad. 

PER-SPEG'TIVE,  a.    [Infra.]     Pertaining  to  the  sci- 
ence of  optics  ;  optical.  Bacon. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  perspective.        Encyc. 

PER-SPEG'TIVE,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  perspcttiva  ;  Sp.  per- 
spectioa  ;  from  L.  perspicio ;  per  and  specio,  to  see.] 

1.  A  glass  through  which  objects  are  viewed. 

Temple. 

2.  The  application  of  geometrical  principles  to 
drawing  on  a  plane  surface  true  resemblances  or 
pictures  of  objects,  as  the  objects  appear  to  the  eye 
from  any  given  distance  and  situation,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  as,  the  rules  of  perspective.      P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

3.  A  representation  of  objects  in  perspective. 

Encyc. 

4.  View  ;  vista  ;  as,  perspectives  of  pleasant  shades. 

Dryden. 

5.  A  kind  of  painting,  often  seen  in  gardens,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  designed  expressly  to  deceive 
the  sight  by  representing  the  continuation  of  an  al- 
ley, a  building,  a  landscape,  or  the  like. 

Atrial  perspective  ;  the  art  of  giving  due  diminu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  light,  shade,  and  colors  of  ob- 
jects, according  to  their  distances  and  the  quantity 
of  light  falling  on  them,  and  to  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen.  Encyc. 

Isometrical  perspective,  is  the  art  of  drawing  in  per- 
spective, as  a  building,  for  instance,  with  each  part 
of  the  same  relative  size,  the  more  distant  objects 
being  undiminished  by  distance,  as  in  ordinary  per- 
spective. TIaldeman. 

PER-SPEC'TIVE-LY,  adv.  Optically  ;  through  a 
glass.  Shale. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

PER-SPEC'TO-GRAPH,  n.  An  instrument  for  ob- 
taining, or  transferring  to  a  picture,  the  points  and 
outlines  of  original  objects.  Various  instruments  are 
called  by  this  name.  Bio-elow. 

PER'SPl-GA-ULE,  a.     Discernible.  Herbert. 

PER-SPI-€A'(  lOUS,  (-ka'shus,)  a.  [L.  pcrspicax, 
from  perspicio.] 

1.  Quick  sighted;  sharp  of  sight. 

2.  Of  acute  discernment.  South. 
PER-SPI-CA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Acuteness  of  sight. 
PER-SPI-CAC'I-TY,  n.     [L.  perspicacitas.] 

1.  Acuteness  of  sight ;  quickness  of  sight. 

2.  Acuteness  of  discernment  or  understanding. 
PER'SPl-GA-CY,  n.    Acuteness  of  sight  or  discern- 
ment. B.  Jonson. 
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PER-SPI"CIENCE,  (-spish'ens,)  n.    [L.  pcrspicientia.] 

The  act  of  looking  with  sharpness. 
PER'SPI-CIL,  n.     [L.  per  and  speculum,  a  glass.] 

An  optic  glass.     [Little  used.]     Crashaw.   Olanville. 
PER-SPI-GO'I-TY,  n.  t  [Fr.  perspicuite ;  L.  perspicui- 
tas,  from  perspicio.] 

1.  Transparency;  clearness;  that  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance which  renders  objects  visible  through  it. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  Clearness  to  mental  vision  ;  easiness  to  be  under- 
stood ;  freedom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ;  that 
quality  of  writing  or  language  which  readily  presents 
to  the  mind  of  another  the  precise  ideas  of  the  au- 
thor. Perspicuity  is  the  first  excellence  of  writing  or 
speaking. 

PER-SPIC'tJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  perspicuus.] 

1.  Transparent ;  translucent.     [Little  used.] 

Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding;  that  may  be  clearly 
understood  ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous.  Language 
is  perspicuous  when  it  readily  presents  to  the  reader 
or  hearer  the  precise  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be 
expressed.  Meaning,  sense,  or  signification  is  per- 
spicuous, when  it  is  clearly  and  easily  compre- 
hended. 

PER-SPIC'U-OUS-LY,  adv.     Clearly;   plainly;  in  a 
manner  to  be  easily  understood.  Bacon. 

PER-SPl€'tJ-OUS-NESS,  n.    Clearness  to  intellectual 
vision  ;  plainness  ;  freedom  from  obscurity. 

[We  generally  apply  Perspicuous  to  objects  of  in- 
tellect, and  Conspicuous  to  objects  of  ocular  sight.] 

PER-SPI-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     [from  perspirable.]     The 
quality  of  being  perspirable. 

PER-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.      [from  L.  perspiro.     See  Per- 
spire.] 

1.  That  may  be  perspired  ;  that  may  be  evacuated 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Emitting  perspiration.     [JVot  proper.]     Bacon. 
PER-SPI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  perspiro.     See  Perspire.] 

1.  The  act  of  perspiring  ;  excretion  by  the  cuticu- 
lar  exhalents  not  condensed  into  sensible  moisture 
on  the  surface  ;  insensible  evacuation  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin. 

2.  Matter  perspired.  [Enciic.     Arbathnot. 
PER-SPIR'A-TIVE,  a.     Performing  the  act  of  perspi- 
ration. 

PER-SPIR'A-TO-RY,  a.     Perspirative.         Berkeley. 
PER-SPlRE',  v.  i.     [L.  per  and  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  evacuate  the  fluids  of  the  body  through  the 
excretories  of  the  skin  without  sensible  condensation 
of  moisture  upon  the  surface  ;  as,  a  person  perspires 
freely. 

2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted  insensibly  through 
the  excretories  of  the  skin  ;  as,  a  fluid  perspires. 

PER-SPIRE',  v.  t.     To  emit  or  evacuate  insensibly 

through  the  excretories  of  the  skin.  Smollett. 

P      -SPIR'JSD,   (per-splrd',)   pp.     Excreted   through 

the  pores  of  the  skin. 
PER-SPIR'ING,  ppr.    Emitting  moisture  through  the 

pores  of  the  skin. 
PER-STRINGE',  (per-strinj',)  v.  t.      [L.  perstringo ; 

per  and  stringo,  to  graze  or  brush.] 

To  graze  ;  to  glance  on.  Burton. 

PER-SUAD'A-BLE,  a.     [See  Persuade.]     That  may 

be  persuaded. 
PER-SUAD'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  persuaded. 
PER-SUADE',  (per-swade',)  v.  1. 1  [L.  persuadco;  per 

and  suadeo,  to  urge  or  incite.] 

1.  To  influence  by  argument,  advice,  entreaty,  or 
expostulation  ;  to  draw  or  incline  the  will  to  a  deter- 
mination by  presenting  motives  to  the  mind. 

I  should  be  glad  if  1  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another 

critic  on  any  thing  of  mine.  Dryden. 

Almost  thou  pcrsuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  —  Acts  xxvi. 

2.  To  convince  by  argument,  or  reasons  offered  ; 
or  to  convince  by  reasons  suggested  by  reflection  or 
deliberation,  or  by  evidence  presented  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  mind. 

Beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you.  —  Heb.  vi. 

3.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 
[Little  used.]  Taylor. 

4.  To  treat  by  persuasion.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 
PER-SUAD'ED,  pp.    Influenced  or  drawn  to  an  opin- 
ion or  determination  by  argument,  advice,  or  reasons 
suggested  ;  convinced  ;  induced. 

PER-SUAD'ER,  re.     One  that  persuades  or  influences 
another.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  incites. 

Hunger  and  thirst  at  once 
Powerful  persuaders  1  Milton. 

PER-SUAD'ING,  ppr.      Influencing  by  motives    pre- 
sented. 

PER-SUA-SI-BIL'I-TY,  re.    Capability  of  being  per- 
suaded. Hallywell. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE,  a.     [L.  pcrsuasibilis.] 

That  may  be  persuaded  or  influenced  by  reasons 
offered. 

PER-SUA'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being 
influenced  by  persuasion. 

PER-SUA'SION,  (per-swa'zhun,)  re..     [Fr.,  from   L. 
persuasio.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  influencing 
the  mind  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered,  or  by  any 
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thing  that  moves  the  mind  or  passions,  or  inclines 
the  will  to  a  determination. 

For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion.  Otway. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded  or  convinced ; 
settled  opinion  or  conviction  proceeding  from  argu- 
ments and  reasons  offered  by  others,  or  suggested  by 
one's  own  reflections. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  beingin  the  right,  but  our 
own  persuasion  that  we  are  so.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  A  creed  or  belief;  or  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to 
a  creed  or  system  of  opinions  ;  as.  men  of  the  same 
persuasion;  all  persuasions  concur  in  the  measure. 

PER-SUA'SI  VE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  persuading ; 
influencing  the  mind  or  passions  ;  as,  persuasive  elo- 
quencej  persuasive  evidence.  Hooker.     South. 

PER-SUa'SIVE,  n.  That  which  persuades;  an  in- 
citement ;  an  exhortation. 

PER-SUA'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade  or  convince.  Milton. 

PER-SUA'SIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  having  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  or  passions.  Taylor. 

PER-SUA'SO-RY,  (-swa'so-ry,)  t.  Having  power  or 
tendency  to  persuade.  Brown. 

PER-SUL'PHATE,  n.  A  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  peroxyd.  Silliman. 

PER-SUL-TA'TION',  n.     [L.  persulto.] 

An  eruption  of  the  blood  from  an  artery. 

PERT,  a.  [  VV.  pert,  smart,  spruce  ;  probably  allied  to 
perk,  primarily,  erect,  from  shooting  up  or  forward.] 

1.  Lively  ;  brisk  ;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth.  Shak. 

On  the  lawny  sands  and  shelves, 

Trip  the  pert  fairies,  and  the  dapper  elves.  Milton. 

2.  Forward  ;  saucy  ;  bold  ;  indecorously  free. 


PERT,  re.     An  assuming,  over-forward,  or  impertinent 
person.  Goldsmith. 

PERT,  v.  i.    To  behave  with  pertness  ;  to  be  saucy. 

Bp.  Oauden. 

PER-TaIN',  v.  i.     [L.  pertineo ;  per  and  teneo,  to  hold  ; 
It.  pertcnere.] 

1.  To  belong  ;  to  be  the  property,  right,  or  duty  of 

Men  hate  those  who  affect  honor  by  ambition,  which  pertaijistK 

not  to  them.  ■  Hayward. 

He  took  the  fortified  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah.  —  2  Kings 

It  pertains  to  the  governor  to  open  the  ports  by  proclamation. 

Anon. 

2.  To  have  relation  to.    Acts  i. 
PER-TER-E-BRA'TION,  n.     [L.  per  and  terebratio.] 

The  act  of  boring  through.  Ainsworth. 

PER-TI-NA'CIOUS,  (per-te-na'shus,)  a.    [L.  pertinaz ; 
per  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or 
design  with  obstinacy  ;  obstinate  ;  perversely  reso- 
lute ;  as,  pertinacious  in  opinion  ;  a  man  of  pertina- 
cious confidence.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute  ;  firm  ;  constant ;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  pertinacious  study.         South. 

[This  word  often  implies  a  censurable  degree  of 
firmness  or  constancy,  like  obstinacy.] 
PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Obstinately  ;  with  firm 
or  perverse  adherence  to  opinion  or  purpose.    He 
pertinaciously  maintains  his  first  opinions. 
PER-TI-NAC'I-TY,  I      +  rr         /•  1 

PER-TI-NA'CIOUS-NESS,  (  "'  '  LV-  PerLlnacla-\ 

1.  Firm  or  unyielding  adherence  to  opinion  or 
purpose;  obstinacy.     He  pursues  his  scheme  with 

2.  Resolution  ;  constancy.  [pertinacity. 
PER'TI-NA-CY,  n.     [Supra.]     Obstinacy ;    stubborn- 
ness ;    persistency ;   resolution  ;   steadiness.     [Little 
used.)  Tanlor. 

PER'TI-NENCE,    )   n.      [L.  pcrtinens,  pertineo;   per 
PER'TI-NEN-CY,  \       and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

Justness  of  relation  to  the  subject  or  matter  in 
hand  ;  fitness ;  appositeness  ;  suitableness. 

I  have  shown  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the  apostle's  discourse 
to  the  persons  he  addressed.  Bentley. 

PER'TI-NENT,  a.     [L.  pertinens.] 

1.  Related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to 
the  purpose  ;  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  ;  apposite  ; 
not  foreign  to  the  thing  intended.  VVe  say,  he  used 
an  argument  not  pertinent  to  his  subject  or  design. 
The  discourse  abounds  with  pertinent  remarks.  He 
gave  pertinent  answers  to  the  questions. 

2.  Regarding  ;  concerning  ;  belonging.  [Little 
used.]  Hooker. 

PER'TI-NENT-LY,   adv.      Appositely  ;    to   the   pur- 
pose.    He  answered  pertinently. 
PER'TI-NENT-NESS,  n.     Appositeness. 
PER-TIN'GENT,  a.     [L.  pertingens.] 

Reaching  to. 
PERT'LY,  adv.     Briskly  ;  smartly  ;  with  prompt  bold- 
ness. 

2.  Saucily ;   with  indecorous  confidence  or  bold- 
ness. Swift. 
PERT'NESS,  re.    Briskness  ;  smartness. 

2.  Sauciness  ;  forward    promptness   or  boldness  ; 
implying  less  than  Effrontery  or  Impudence. 
Pertness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in  three  lines,  which 
it  will  coBt  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  -.o  answer. 
G.  Spring. 
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3.  Petty  liveliness  ;  sprightliness  without  force, 
dignity,  or  solidity. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness  and  a  parade  of 
literature.  Watts. 

PERTURB',  )   v.  t.     [L.pcrturbo  ;  per  and  turbo, 

PER'TURB  ATE,  \       properly,  to  turn,  or  to  stir  by 
turning.] 

1.  To  disturb  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  disquiet. 

2.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse.  Brown. 
[This  verb  is  little  used.     The  participle  is  in  use.] 

PER-TURB-A'TION,  re.     [L.  pcrturbatio.] 

1.  Disquiet  or  agitation  of  mind.  Milton. 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions  ;  great  uneasiness. 

3.  Disturbance ;  disorder ;  commotion  in  public 
affairs.  Bacon. 

4.  Disturbance  of  passions  ;    commotion  of  spirit. 

5.  Cause  of  disquiet.  [B.  Jonson. 

0  polished  perturbation,  golden  care  1  Shale. 

6.  In  astronomy,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  a 
heavenly  body  through  its  orbit.  D.  Olmsted. 

PER'TURB-A-TOR,  (   n.     One  that  disturbs  or  raises 
PER-TURB'ER,  j       commotion.     [Little  nsed.] 

PER-TURB'.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Disturbed  ;  agitated  ;  dis- 
quieted. 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.  Slulk. 

PER-TURB'ING,  ppr.     Disturbing;  agitating. 
PER-TOSE',      )   a.     [L.  pertusus,  pertundo;  per  and 
PER-TOS'£D,  j       tundo,  to  beat.] 

1.  Punched  ;  pierced  with  holes. 

2.  In  botany,  perforated  or  pierced  irregularly  with 
holes.  Lindley. 

PER-TO'SION,  n.     [L.  pertusus,  pertundo.] 

1.  The  act  of  punching,  piercing,  or  thrusting 
through  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's  time,  was  by 
stabbing  or  pertusion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  little  hole  made  by  punching  ;  a  perforation. 

Bacon. 
PER'UKE,  (per'riike,)  n.     [Fr.  perruque  ;  It.  pcrrucca; 
Sp.peluca;  D.  paruik  ;  G.  pcrrxtcke  ;  Sw.  peruk.] 
An  artificial  cap  of  hair  ;  a  periwig.       Wiseman. 
PER'UKE,  v.  i.    To  dress  in  adscititious  hair.     [Little 

used.] 
PER'  LTKE-MaK'ER,  n.    A  maker  of  perukes ;  a  wig- 
maker. 
PE-RO'SAL,  n.    [from  peruse.]    The  act  of  reading. 

This  treatise  requires  application  in  the  perusal.     Woodivard. 

2.  Careful  view  or  examination.      [Unusual.] 

Taller. 
PE-RUSE',  v.  t.     [Probably  L.  per  and  utor,  usus.] 

1.  To  read,  or  to  read  with  attention.      Addison. 

2.  To  observe ;  to  examine  with  careful  survey. 
[Obs.] 

I  have  perused  her  well.  Sliak. 

Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 

Surveyed.  Milton. 

PE-ROS'KD,  pp.    Read  ;  observed  ;  examined. 
PE-RUS'£R,  n.     One  that  reads  or  examines. 

Woodward. 
PE-RfjS'ING,  ppr.     Reading  ;  examining. 
PE-RO'VI-AN,    a.       Pertaining    to    Peru,    in    South 
America. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Balsam  of  Peru. 
Peruvian  baric,  the  bark  of  several  species  of  Cin- 
chona, trees  of  Peru  ;  called  also  Jesuits1  bark. 
The  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  tonic,  in  cases  of  debility,  and  particularly  in 
intermittents. 
PER-VADE',  v.  t.  [L.  pervado  I  per  and  vado,  to  go, 
Eng.  to  wade] 

1.  To  pass  through  an  aperture,  pore,  or  interstice ; 
to  permeate  ;  as,  liquors  that  pervade  the  pores. 

Newton. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of 
a  thing  and  into  every  minute  part. 

What  but  God 
Pervades,  adjusts  and  agitates  the  whole  I  Thomson. 

3.  We  use  this  verb  in  a  transitive  form  to  express 
a  passive  or  an  intransitive  signification.  Thus 
when  we  say,  "  the  electric  fluid  pervades  the 
earth,"  or  "  eth'er  pervades  the  universe,"  we  mean 
only  that  the  fluid  is  diffused  through  the  earth  or 
universe,  or  exists  in  all  parts  of  them.  So,  when 
we  say,  "  a  spirit  of  conciliation  pervades  all  classes 
of  men,"  we  may  mean  that  such  a  spirit  passes 
\hrough  all  classes,  or  it  exists  among  all  classes. 

I  jflR-VnD'EI),^.     Passed  through  ;  permeated;  pen- 
etrated in  every  part. 

P£R-VAD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Passing  through  or  extend- 
ing to  everv  part  of  a  thing. 

PER-VA'9ION,  (-vi'zhun,)  n.    The  act  of  pervading 
or  passing  through  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing. 

Boyle. 

PER-VA'SIVE,  a.    Tending,  or  having  power  to  per- 
vade. 

PER-VERSE',  (per-vers',)  a.  t  [L.  pervcrsus.    See  Per- 
vert.] 

1.  Literally,  turned  aside  ;  hence,  distorted  from 
the  right.  Milton. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  disposed  to  be  con- 
trary ;  stubborn  ;  untractable. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain.  Dryden. 
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3.  Cross  ;  petulant ;  peevish  ;  disposed  to  cross 
and  vex. 

I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay.  Shak. 

PER-VERSE'LY,  adv.  With  intent  to  vex  ;  crossly  ; 
peevishly  ;  obstinately  in  the  wrong.  Locke.    Swift. 

PER-VERSE'NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  cross  or  vex  ; 
untractableness  ;  crossness  of  temper ;  a  disposition 
uncomplying,  unaccommodating,  or  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  is  proper  or  what  is  desired  by  others. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  gain 

Througli  her  perverseness.       .  Milton. 

2.  Perversion.     [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

PER-VER'SION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  perversus.] 

The  act  of  perverting  ;  a  turning  from  truth  or 
propriety  ;  a  diverting  from  the  true  intent  or  object ; 
change  to  something  worse.  We  speak  of  the  per- 
version of  the  laws,  when  they  are  misinterpreted  ur 
misapplied  ;  a  perversion  of  reason,  when  it  is  mis- 
employed ;  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  when  it  is  will- 
fully misinterpreted  or  misapplied,  &c. 

PER-VERS'I-TY,  n.  Perverseness  ;  crossness  ;  dis- 
position to  thwart  or  cross.  Norris. 

PER-VERS'IVE,  a.     Tending  to  pervert  or  corrupt. 

PER-VERT',  v.  U  f  [L.  perverto ;  per  and  verto,  to 
turn.] 

1.  To  turn  from  truth,  propriety,  or  from  its  proper 
purpose  ;  to  distort  from  its  true  use  or  end  ;  as,  to 
pervert  reason  by  misdirecting  it ;  to  pervert  the  laws 
by  misinterpreting  and  misapplying  them  ;  to  pervert 
justice  ;  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  an  author  ;  to 
pervert  nature  ;  to  pervert  truth.     Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  right  ;  to  corrupt. 

He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

PER-VERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  from  right  to 
wrong;  distorted;  corrupted  ;  misinterpreted;  mis- 
employed. 

PER-VERT'ER,  n.  One  that  perverts  or  turns  from 
right  to  wrong ;  one  that  distorts,  misinterprets,  or 
misapplies. 

PER-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  perverted. 

Ainsworth. 

PER-VERT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Turning  from  right  to 
wrong;  distorting;  misinterpreting;  misapplying; 
corrupting. 

[Pervert,  when  used  of  persons,  usually  implies 
evil  design.] 

PER-VES'TI-GATE,  v.  L  [L.  pervestigo ;  per  and 
vestigo,  to  trace  ;  vestigium,  a  track.] 

To  find  out  by  research.  Cockeram. 

PER-VES-TI-GA'TION,  n.  Diligent  inquiry  ;  thorough 
research.  Chillingworth. 

PER-VI-eA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  pervicaz  ;  com- 
posed perhaps  of  per  and  Teutonic  wigan,  to  strive 
or  contend.] 

Very  obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  willfully  contrary  or 
refractory.  Denham. 

PER-VI-€'a.'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  willful  obstinacy. 

PER-VI-CA'CIOUS-NESS,  )  n.     Stubbornness;  will- 

PER-VI-CAC'I-TY,  \       ful  obstinacy.     [Little 

used.] 

PER-VIG-IL-A'TION,  n.     [L.  pervigilatio,  pervigilo.] 
A  careful  watching. 

PER'VI-OUS,  a.  [L.  pervius ;  per  and  via,  way,  or 
from  the  root  of  that  word.] 

1.  Admitting  passage  ;  that  may  be  penetrated  by 
another  body  01  substance  ;  permeable  ;  penetrable. 
We  say,  glass  is  pervious  to  light ;  a  porous  stone  is 
pervious  to  water  ;  a  wood  is  pervious  or  not  pervious 
to  a  body  of  troops. 

A  country  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  a  conqueror. 

Gibbon. 

2.  That  may  be  penetrated  by  the  mental  sight. 

By  darkness  they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no 
eye.  Taylor. 

3.  Pervading;  permeating;  as, pervious  fire.  [Not 
proper.]  Prior. 

PER'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  admitting 
passage,  or  of  being  penetrated  ;  as,  the  perviousness 
of  glass  to  light.  Boyle. 

PE-SADE',  n.     [Fr.passade.     See  Pass.] 

The  motion  of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore 
quarters,  keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing.  Far.  Diet. 

PES'SA-RY,  n.    [ Fr.  pessaire;  It.  pessario  ;  L.  pessus.] 
An  instrument  that  is  introduced  into  the  female 
vagina  to  support  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  caoutchouc,  waxed  linen,  &c. 
Hooper.     Cooper. 

PES'SI-MIST,  n.  Ono  who  complains  of  every  thing 
as  being  for  the  worst;  opposed  to  an  Optimist. 
[Rare.]  Smart. 

PES'SO-MAN-CY,  n.     Divination  by  pebbles.  Smart. 

PEST,  n.  [Fr.  peste;  L.  pestis ;  It.  peste,  whence 
appestare,  to  infect  or  corrupt,  Sp.  apestar.  These 
words  may  be  allied  to  the  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth. 
tfto,  to  be  fetid,  Ar.  to  beat  or  throw  down,  or  to  a 
verb  of  that  family.  The  primary  sense  is  probably 
to  strike  or  beat,  hence  a  stroke.  See  Class  Bs,  No. 
25,  39,  48.] 

1.  Plague ;  pestilence ;  a  fatal  epidemic  disease. 

Let  tierce  Achilles 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.  Pope. 
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2.  Any  thing  very  noxious,  mischievous,  or  de- 
structive. The  talebearer,  the  gamb  er,  the  libertine 
the  drunkard,  are  pests  to  society. 

Of  all  virtues,  justice  is  tho  beat  ; 
Valor  without  it  is  a  common  pent. 


Waller. 
PEST'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  pester.] 

1.  To  trouble ;  to  disturb ;  to  annoy ;  to  harass 
with  little  vexations. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats.  More. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world  with  their  iusuf- 
ferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

2.  To  encumber.  Milton. 
PEST'ER-.ED,  pp.  Troubled  ;  disturbed  ;  annoyed. 
PEST'ER-ER,  n.     One  that  troubles  or  harasses  with 

vexation. 

PEST'ER-INGj/^jr.     Trouhling;  disturbing. 

PEST'ER-OUS,  a.  Encumbering  ;  burdensome.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bacon. 

PEST'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  persons 
infected  with  any  contagious  and  mortal  disease. 

PEST'I  DUCT,  7i.     [L.  pestis  and  duco.] 

That  which  conveys  contagion  or  infections. 

PEST-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  pestis,  plague,  and  fero,  lo 
produce.] 

1.  Pestilential;  noxious  to  health ;  malignant;  in- 
fectious ;  contagious.  Arbullmot. 

2.  Noxious  to  peace,  to  morals,  or  to  society  ;  mis- 
chievous ;  destructive. 

3.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious.  Shak. 
PEST-IF'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.   Pestilentially  ;  noxiously. 
PEST'I-LENCE,   n.      [L.  pestilentia,   from  pestilens  ; 

pestis,  plague.] 

1.  Plague,  appropriately  so  called  ;  but,  in  a  general 
sense,  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  that  is 
epidemic  and  mortal.  Shak. 

2.  Corruption  or  moral  disease  destructive  to  hap- 
piness. 

Profligate   habits   carry  pestilence   into   the    bosom   of  domestic 
society.  /.  M.  Mason. 

PEST'I-LENT,  a.     [L.  pestilens  ;  from  pestis,  plague.] 

1.  Producing  the  plague,  or  other  malignant,  con- 
tagious disease;  noxious  to  health  and  life;  as,  a 
pestilent  air  or  climate.  Bacon. 

2.  Mischievous  ;  noxious  to  morals  or  society  ;  de- 
structive ;  in  a  general  sense  ;  as,  pestilent  books. 

3.  Troublesome;  mischievous;  making  disturb- 
ance ;  corrupt  ;  as,  a  pestilent  fellow.     Acts  xxiv. 

PEST-I-LEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  plague,  or  other  infectious  disease;  as,  a 
pestilential  fever. 

2.  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  infectious 
disease  ;  as,  pestilential  vapors. 

3.  Mischievous  ;  destructive  ;  pernicious.   South. 
PEST'I-LENT-EY,  adv.  Mischievously  :  destructively. 
PES-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  [from  L.  pistiUum,  Eng.  pestle.] 

The  act  of  pounding  and  bruising  in  a  mortar. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

PES'TLE,  (pes'l,)  n.  [L.  pistiUum,  and  probably  pinso, 
for  piso,  to  pound  or  beat ;  Sw.  piska.  to  strike.  See 
Pest.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  pounding  and  breaking  sub- 
stances in  a  mortar.  Locke. 

2.  A  short  bludgeon,  (so  called  from  its  shape,) 
formerly  carried  by  officers  of  the  peace.        Toone. 

Pestle  of  pork  ,•  a  leg  of  pork,  so  called  from  its' 
shape.  Toone. 

PET,  n.  [This  word  may  be  contracted  from  petulant, 
or  belong  to  the  root  of  that  word.  Peevish,  which 
is  evidently  a  contracted  word,  may  be  from  the 
same  root.] 

A  slight  fit  of  peevishness  or  fretful  discontent. 

t  be  thrown  away  in  a  pet, 
Collier. 

PET,  n.  [Formerly  Peat.  Q.U.  W.  pSth,  a  little  ;  pdtlian, 

a  babe  or  little  thing;  D.  bout,  a  duck  or  dear;  Ir. 

baidh,  love;  L.  peto,  or  Gr.  tio&os,  iroOcoi.     In  Pers. 

o  „ 

tlX»  bat,  is  an  idol,  a  dear  friend,  a  mistress.    In 

Russ.  pitayu  signifies  to  feed,  nourish,  or  bring  up. 
The  real  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.] 

1.  A  cade  lamb  ;  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand. 

2.  A  fondling;  any  little  animal  fondled  and  in- 
dulged. Tatler. 

PET,  n.  t.     To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge. 
PET'AL,  or  PE'TAL,  n.*  [Fr.  pctale  ;    Gr.  ireraXov, 

from  n-trutj,  to  expand,  L.  pateo.     Class  Bd,  No.  65, 

&c] 

In   botany,  a  flower  leaf;    a  term  applied  to  the 

separate  parts  of  a  corol.    When  a  corol  consists  of 

but  one  piece,  it  is  said  to  be  monopetalous ;  when 

of  two  pieces,  dipetalous,  &c. 
PET' AL-jED,     )  a.     Having  petals  ;  as,  a  petaled  flow- 
PET'AL-OUS,  j      er  ;  opposed  to  Apetalous.    This 

word  is  much  used  in  compounds  ;  as,  one-pctaled  ; 

t\nee-petalcd. 
PET'AL-INE,  (-in,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  petal ;  attached 

to  a  petal  ;  as,  apctnline  nectary.  Barton. 

PET'AL-ISM,  u.     [Gr.  irerabtamof.     See  Petal.] 

A  form  of  sentence  among  the  ancient  Syracusans, 

by  which   they   banished   for   five  years  a  citizen 

whose  wealth  or  popularity  alarmed  their  jealousy, 
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or  who  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  sovereign 
power.  The  mode  was  to  give  their  votes  by  writing 
his  name  on  a  leaf.  Pelalism  in  Syracuse  answered 
nearly  to  ostracism  in  Athens.  Brande.    - 

PET'AL-iTE,  71.     [Gr.  7rc-u\<™,  a  leaf.] 

A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  masses,  having  a 
foliated  structure  ;  its  color  milk-white,  or  shaded 
with  gray,  red,  or  green.  The  alkali  lithia  was 
first  discovered  iti  this  mineral.  Cleavcland. 

PET'AL-C  ID,  a.     [petal  and  Gr.  nrloc,  form.] 

Havir  g  the  form  of  a  petal.    Barton.   Rafinesque. 

PET' AL-  SHAP-.EI>,  a.     Having  the  shape  of  a  petal. 

PETARD',  I  7i.*  [It.  and  Sp.  petardo;  Fr.  petard.] 

PE-TAR',     )  An  engine  of  war  made  of  metal, 

nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  hat,  to  be  loaded  with 
powder  and  fixed  on  a  madrier  or  plank,  and  former- 
ly used  to  break  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges,  and 
the  Pke,  by  explosion.     [Petar  is  obs.]        Brande. 

PET'A-SUS,  n.     [L. ;  Gr.  ™?-fio-oc.] 

The  winged  cap  of  Mercury  ;  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

PE-TA(T'RIST,  n.     [Gr.  itcrat;  and  npa.) 

One  of  a  genus  of  marsupial  animals,  which  take 
short  flights  in  the  air  by  extending  the  folds  between 
the  fore  and  hind  extremities,  and  by  an  expanded 
tail,  as  the  flying  squirrel.  Brande. 

PE-TEC'CHI->E,  77.  pi.     [It.  petecchia  ;  Sp.  petcquia.] 
Purple  spots,  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  malig- 
nant fevers. 

PE-TECGHI-AL,  a.     [It.  pctecchiale  ;  Sp.  petcquiah] 
Spotted.     A  pctecchial  fever  is  a  malignant  fever, 
accompanied  with  purple  spots  on  the  skin. 

PF.'TER,  )    „  „  0 

Pf'TRE   \  Saltpeter. 

PET'ER-EL,  7i.     See  Petrel. 

PE'TER  PENCE,  7i.  An  annual  tax  or  tribute,  for- 
merly paid  by  the  English  people  to  the  pope  ;  being 
a  penny  for  every  house,  payable  at  Lammas-day. 
_It  was  called  also  Romescot  Hall. 

Pe'TER-WORT,  7i.     A  plant.     [See  Saint  Peter's 

Wort.]    . 
PET'I-O-LAR,      )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  petiole,  or  pro- 
PET'I-O-LA-RY,  j      ceeding  from    it;  as,  a  petiolar 
tendril. 

.  2.  Formed  from  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolar  bud. 
3.  Growing  on  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolar  gland. 
PET'1-O-LATE,  )  a.     Having  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolate 
PET'I-O-LKD,     t      leaf.  Martyn. 

PET'I-OLE,  n  *  [L.  petiolus,  probably  a  diminutive 
from  pes,  pedis.] 

In  botany,  a  leaf-stalk  ;  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf, 
connecting  the  blade  with  the  stem.  Martyn. 

PET'I-O-LULE,  )i.     A  small  petiole. 
PET' IT,  (pet'ty,)  a.     [Fr.     See  Petty.] 

Small;  little;  mean.  South. 

[This  word  petit  is  now  generally  written  Petty.] 
Petit  constable  ;  an  inferior  civil  officer,  subordinate 
to  the  high  constable. 

Petit  jury ;  a  jury  of  twelve  citizens,  who  are 
empanneled  to  try  causes  at  the  bar  of  a  court ;  so 
called  in  distinction  from  the  grand  jury,  which 
tries  the  truth  of  indictments. 

Petit  larceny  ;  the  stealing  of  goods  of  the  value  of 
twelve  pence,  or  under  that  amount,  in  England,  or 
twenty-five  dollars  in  New  York  ;  opposed  to  grand 
larceny. 

Petit  sergeantry  ,•  in  English  law,  the  tenure  of  lands 
of  the  king,  by  the  service  of  rendering  to  him 
annually  some  implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  an 
arrow,  a  sword,  lance,  &c. 

Petit  treason  ;  the  crime  of  killing  a  person,  to 
whom  the  offender  owes  duty  or  subjection.  Thus, 
it  is  petit  treason  for  a  wife  to  kill  her  husband,  or  a 
servant  his  lord  or  master.  Blackstone. 

PET'IT-MAI'TRE,  (pet'te-ma'tr,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  little 
master.] 

A  spruce  fellow  that  dangles  about  females ;  a 
fop  ;  a  coxcomb.  Addison. 

PE-TI"TION,  (pe-tish'un,)  71.  [L.  petitio,  from  peto, 
to  ask,  properly  to  urge  or  press,  Sax.  biddan,  Goth. 
bidyan,  G.  bitten,  D.  bidden,  Sw.  bedia,  Dan.  beder,  Sp. 
pedir,  Arm.  pidi,  Ir.  impidhim,  Corn,  pidiha.  Qu.  Ch. 
OiJ),  to  supplicate.     See  Class  Bd,  No.  57,  63,  64.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  request,  supplication,  or 
prayer  ;  but  chiefly  and  appropriately,  a  solemn  or  for- 
mal supplication  ;  a  prayer  addressed  by  a  person  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  for  something  needed  or  desired, 
or  a  branch  or  particular  article  of  prayer.         Law. 

2.  A  formal  request  or  supplication,  verbal  or 
written  ;  particularly,  a  written  supplication  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  either  to  a  single  person  clothed 
with  power,  or  to  a  legislative  or  other  body,  solicit- 
ing some  favor,  grant,  right,  or  mercy 

3.  The  paper  containing  a  supplication  or  solicita- 
tion. Much  of  the  time  of  our  legislative  bodies  is 
consumed  in  attending  to  private  petitions.  The 
speaker's  table  is  often  loaded  with  petitions.  Peti- 
tions to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  must  contain  noth- 
ing reflecting  on  the  administration.  Encyc. 

PE-TI"TION,  v.  t.  To  make  a  request  to ;  to  ask 
from  ;  to  solicit ;  particularly,  to  make  supplication 
to  a  superior  for  some  favor  or  right ;  as,  to  petition 
the  legislature  ;  to  petition  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  10  bestow  on  them  the  great- 
ett  gift  that  could  be  given.  Addison. 
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PE-TI"T10N-A-RI-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  begging  the 
question.  Brown. 

PE-TI"TION-A-RY,  a.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  a 
petition. 

Pardon  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shak. 

2,  Containing  a  petition  or  request ;  as,  a.  petitiona- 
ry/ prayer  ;  a  petitionary  epistle.  Hooker.     Swift. 

PE-TI"TION-£D,  pjt.     Asked  as  a  favor  ;  solicited. 

PE-TI"TION-EE',  77.  A  person  cited  to  defend  against 
a  petition. 

PE-TI"TION-ER,  n.  One  that  presents  a  petition, 
either  verbal  or  written. 

PE-TI"TION-ING,  ppr.  Asking  as  a  favor,  grant, 
right,  or  mercy  ;  supplicating. 

PE-TI"TION-ING,  n.  The  act  of  asking  or  solicit- 
ing ;  solicitation  ;  supplication.  Tumultuous  peti- 
tioning is  made  penal  by  statute. 

PE-TV'TI-0  PRIJY-CIP'I-I,  (-tish'e-o,)  [L.]  A  beg- 
ging of  the  question  ;  a  tacit  assumption  of  the 
proposition  to  be  proved  as  a  premise  in  the  argu- 
ment by  which  it  is  to  be  proved. 

PET'1-TO-RY,  a.     Petitioning  ;  soliciting.  [Notnsed.] 

Breioer. 

PE-TONG',  77.  The  Chinese  white  copper,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Brande. 

PE-TRIC'AN.  a.     [L.  petra,  a  rock.] 

Pertaining  to  rock  or  stone.  Fabcr. 

PET'REL,  77.  *  A  name  common  to  the  long-winged, 
web-footed  sea-fowls,  constituting  the  Linnxan  ge- 
nus Procellaria. 

PE-TRES'CENCE,  7t.  The  process  of  changing  into 
stone.  Kirwan. 

PE-TRES'CENT,  a.     [Gr.  rrcrpoc,  a  stone,  L.  petra.] 
Converting  into  stone;  changing  into  stony  hard- 
ness. Boyle.    . 

PET-RI-F ACTION,  77.  [See  Petrify.]  The  pro- 
cess of  changing  into  stone  ;  the  conversion  of  wood 
or  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance  into  stone  or 
a  body  of  stony  hardness.  This  is  effected  by  the 
gradual  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance said  to  be  petrified,  and  the  infiltration  of  si]  i- 
cious  earth,  or  lime  in  composition  with  iron  or  iron 
pyrites.  Bell. 

When  the  water  in  which  wood  is  lodged  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  putrescent  particles,  the  petrifaction  very  slowly  takes 
place.  Kirwan. 

2.  That  which  is  converted  from  animal  or  vege- 
table substance  into  stone. 

The  calcareous  petrifaction  called  osteocolla.  Kirwan. 

An  organized  body  rendered  hard  by  depositions 
of  stony  matter  in  its  cavities.  Ure. 

3.  in  popular  usage,  a  body  incrusted  with  stony 
matter  ;  an  incrustation.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PET-RI-FAC'TIVE,  a.     Pertaining  to  petrifaction. 
2.  Having  power  to  convert  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  into  stone.  Brown. 

PE-TRIF'IC,  a.    Having  power  to  convert  into  stone. 

Milton. 
The  cold,  dry,  pelrific  mace  of  a  false  and  unfeeling  philosophy. 

Burke. 

PET'RI-FI-€aTE,  7).  U    To  petrify,    [Not  used.] 

Hall. 
PET-RI-FI-Ca'TION,  77.    The  process  of  petrifying. 

2.  That  which  is  petrified  ;  a  petrifaction.     [The 
latter  word  is  generally  used.] 

3.  Obduracy  ;  callousness.  Hallywcll. 
PET'RI-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Changed  into  stone. 

2.  Fixed  in  amazement. 
PET'RI-F?,  v.  t.      [L.  petra,  Gr.  ircrpos,  a  stone  or 
rock,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  To  convert  to  stone  or  stony  substance,  as  an 
animal  or  vegetable  substance. 


2.  To  make  callous  or  obdurate ;  as,  to  petrify  the 
heart. 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 

3.  To  fix  ;  as,  to  petrify  one  with  astonishment. 
PET'Rl-F?,  77.  7.     To  become  stone,  or  of  a  stony 

hardness,  as  animal  or  vegetable  substances  by 
means  of  calcareous  or  other  depositions  in  their 
cavities. 

PET'RI-F?-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Converting  into  stone; 
as,  petrifying  operation.  Kirwan. 

PE-TRo'LE-UM,  77.     [Fr.  petrolc,  from  Gr.  trerpoc,  a 
stone,  and  e^aiov,  oil ;  quasi  petrolaion.] 

Rock  oil,  a  liquid,  inflammable  substance  or  bitu- 
men exuding  from  the  earth  and  collected  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  wells  and  fountains,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  or  oozing  from  cavities  in  rocks. 
It  is  essentially  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
[Petrol  has  sometimes  been  used.] 

Fourcroy.     Kirtoan.     Ci/c. 

PET'RO-LINE,  (-lin,)   77.     A  substance  obtained  by 
distilling  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon.  Brande. 

PET'RO-NEL,  7t.    A  kind  of  carabine  or  large  horse- 
man's pistol. 

PET-RO-SI'LEX,  77.     [L.  petra,  Gr.  Tsrpoc,  a  stone, 
and  silcx,  flint.] 

Rock  stone  ;  rock  flint,  or  compact  feldspar. 

PET-RO-SI-LI"CIOUS,  (-se-lish'us,)  a.      Consisting 
of  petrosilex  ;  as,  petrosilicious  breccias.      Kirtoan. 
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PE'TROUS,  a.     [L.  petra,  a  stone.] 

Like  stone  ;  hard  ;  stony.  Hooper. 

PET'TED,  pp.  or  a.     Treated  as  a  pet ;  fondled. 

PET'TI-COAT,  77.     [Fr.  petit,  petty,  and  coat] 

A  loose  under  garment  worn  by  females,  and  cov- 
ering the  lower  limbs. 

PET'TI-FOG,  ii.  7.     [Fr.  petit,  small,  and  voguer,  to 
row.      But  in   Norman,  voguer  is  rendered  to  call 
again,  to  return,  as  if  from  L.  voco,  like  advocate.] 
To  do  small  business,  as  a  lawyer.     [Vulvar.] 

PET'TI-FOG-GER,  71.  An  inferior  attorney" or  law- 
yer who  is  employed  in  small  or  mean  business. 

PET'TI-FOG-GER-Y,  77.  The  practice  of  a  pettifog- 
ger ;  tricks  ;  quibbles.  Milton. 

PET'TI-NESS,  77.  [from  petty.]  Smallness  ;  little- 
ness. Shak. 

PET'TING,  ppr.     Fondling;  indulging. 

PET'TISH,  a.  [from  pet.]  Fretful  ;  peevish  ;  sub- 
ject to  freaks  of  ill  temper.  Creech. 

PET'TISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  pet;  with  a  freak  of  ill 
temper. 

PET'TISII-NESS,  7i.  Fretfulness  ;  petulance  ;  peev- 
ishness. Collier. 

PET'TI-ToES,  77.  pi.  \petty  and  toes.]  The  toes  or 
feet  of  a  pig,  often  used  as  food  ;  sometimes  used  for 
the  human  feet,  in  contempt.  Sliak. 

PET'TO,  7?.     [It.,  from  L.  pectus,  the  breast.] 

The  breast ;  hence,  777  petto,  in  secrecy ;  in  re- 
serve. Chesterfield. 

PET'TY,  a.     [Fr.  petit.] 

1.  Small;  little;  trifling;  inconsiderable;  as,  a 
petty  trespass  ;  a  petty  crime.  Milton. 

2.  Inferior  ;  as,  a  petty  prince.  Denliam. 
"We  usually  write  petty  constable,  petty  jury,  petty 

larceny,  petty  treason.     [See  Petit.] 

PET'TY-CHAJPS,  77.  A  small  singing  bird,  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  It  lives  chiefly  on  insects, 
and  belongs  with  the  nightingale  to  the  genus  Sylvia 
of  Latham.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PET'TY-COY,  77.    An  herb.  Aiusworth. 

PET'U-LANCE,   )  rT        .  ,  .  ^      _        ,  ,         . 

PET'U  LAN-CY   \  n'     I      Pcfulantia ;  Fr.  petulance.] 

Freakish  passion  ;  peevishness  ;  pettishness  ;  sau- 
ciness.  Peecishuess  is  not  precisely  synonymous 
with  petulance ,-  the  former  implying  more  perma- 
nence of  a  sour,  fretful  temper  ;  the  latter  more  tem- 
porary or  capricious  irritation. 

That  which  looked  like  pride  in  some,  and  petulance  in  others. 

Clarendon 

The  pride  and  petulance  of  youth.  Watts. 

PET'U-LANT,  a.  t  [L.  petitions.] 

1.  Saucy  ;  pert  or  forward  with  fretfulness  or  sour- 
ness of  temper  ;  as,  a  petulant  youth. 

2.  Manifesting  petulance  ;  proceeding  from  pettish- 
ness ;  as,  a  petulant  demand  ;  a  petulant  answer. 

3.  Wanton  ;  freakish  in  passion. 
PET'LI-LANT-LY,  adv.    With  petulance ;  with  saucy 

pertness. 

PE-TUNSE',     )  (77.    A  Chinese  name  for 

PE-TIINTSE',  V(pe-tuns',)  1     fresh  or  undecomposed 

PE-TTJNTZE', )  (     feldspar    ground   very 

fine,  and  used  with  kaolin  to  form  porcelain. 

Encyc.  of  Dow.  Econ. 

PEuR'MI-eAN,  77.    Potted  beef.    [See  Pemmican.] 

PEW,  (pu,)  77.     [D.  puyc;  L.  podium.] 

An  inclosed  seat  in  a  church.  Pews  were  for- 
merly made  square  ;  in  modern  churches,  in  America, 
they  are  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  sometimes 
called  Slips. 

PEW,  7i.  t.    To  furnish  with  pews.    [Little  used.]   Ash. 

PEW'-FEL-LOW,  77.     A  companion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pe'WIT     ) 

Pir'WET  (  ""  "^ne  laPw'nS  or  green  plover. 

2.  Pewit  gull,  or  Pewit ;  the  sea  crow,  or  mire  crow. 

PEW'TER,  (pu'ter,)  77.  [It.  peltro  ;  Sp.  peltre,  from 
which  pewter  is  formed  by  a  change  of  /  into  w,  as 
the  French  change  belle  into  beau.  We  receive  the 
word  from  the  Norm,  peautre.] 

1.  A  composition  of  factitious  metal,  consisting 
mainly  of  tin  and  lead.  Tin  alloyed  with  small 
quantities  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth,  forms 
the  best  pewter.  Inferior  sorts  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  lead.  Pewter  was  formerly  in  extensive 
use  in  domestic  utensils  or  vessels  ;  but  being  a  soft 
composition,  and  easily  melted,  is  now  less  used. 

2.  Vessels  or  utensils  made  of  pewter,  as  plates, 
dishes,  porringers,  and  the  like.  Addison. 

PEWTER-ER,  77.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

vessels  and  utensils  of  pewter.  Boyle. 

PEW'TER-Y,  a.    Belonging  to  pewter ;  as,  a  pewtcry 
PEX'I-TY,  77.    The  nap  of  cloth.  [taste. 

PHA'E-TON,  77.      [Gr.,  from  </>aii/o>,  to  shine.] 

1.  In  mythology,  the  son  of  Phosbus  and  Clymene, 
or  of  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  that  is,  the  son  of  light, 
or  of  the  sun.  This  aspiring  youth  begged  of  Phoe- 
bus that  he  would  permit  him  to  guide  the  chariot  of 
the  sun,  in  doing  which  he  manifested  want  of  skill, 
and  being  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter,  he 
was  hurled  headlong  into  the  River  Po.  This  fable 
probably  originated  in  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
with  a  splendid  train,  which  passed  from  the  sight 
in  the  north-west  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

2.  An  open  carriage  like  a  chaise,  on  four  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
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3.  In  ornithology,  a  genus  of  palmiped  birds,  the 
tropic  bird. 

PHAG-E-Drc'NA,  n.     [Gr.  <l,aye6aiva.] 

A  spreading,  obstinate  ulcer  ;  a  canine  appetite. 

PHAG-E-DEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  tbuyeiaivtKos,  from  ibayo], 
to  eat.] 

Pertaining  to  phagedena  ;  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  phagedena ;  as,  a  phagedenic  ulcer  or  medi- 
cine. 

Phagedenic  water,  is  made  from  quick-lime  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  therefore  is  composed  of 
chlorid  of  calcium  and  red  oxvd  of  mercury. 

PHAG-E-DEN'ie,  n.  A  medicine  or  application  thnt 
causes  the  absorption,  or  the  death  and  sloughing  of 
fungous  flesh.  Encyc.     Hooper. 

PHAG-E-DE'NOUS,  a.  Causing  absorption  of  the  flesh, 
as  in  phagedena ;  of  the  nature  of  phagedena. 

PHA-LAN"GAL,    }   a.      Belonging  to  the  phalanges, 

PIIA-LAN'Gl-AL,  j  or  small  bones  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

PHA-LAN'GER,  n.  [from  phalanx,  phalanges.']  A 
name  common  to  several  species  of  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  genus  Phalarista,  inhabiting  New  Hol- 
land, Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  islands  north  of 
New  Holland.  The  hinder  feet  have  a  large  oppo- 
sable thumb,  which  is  nailless,  with  four  toes  armed 
with  claws,  and  the  two  innermost  of  the  toes  are 
joined  together  almost  to  the  extremity.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  trees. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

PHA-LAN'GlSS,  n.  pi.  [from  phalanx.]  In  anatomy, 
the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

PHA-LAN'GI-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  cjaXayyiov,  a  kind  of 
spider,  from  0  iXay  £.] 

Pertaining  to  the  genus  of  spiders  denominated 
iba\a;  yiQ",  phalangium.  Brown. 

FHAL'AN-GlTE,  n.  [Gr.  ipaXayyirnc,  a  legionary 
soldier.] 

A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx.  Mitford. 

PHAL-AN-STE'RI-AN,  7i.  A  friend  of  social  science, 
the  new  philosophy  of  Fourier. 

PHAL-AN-STE'RI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  phalansterian- 
ism,  or  the  doctrine  of  association. 

PHAL-AN-STE'RI-AN-lSM.n.  The  system  of  Charles 
Fourier,  whose  leading  inculcation  is,  that  the  evils 
which  mainly  afflict  mankind  are  social  in  their  na- 
ture, and  that  their  only  remedy  is  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  SQciety  upon  principles  analogous  to  those  of 
a  joint-stock  company  ;  each  community  to  consist 
of  from  500  to  2000  persons,  living  in  one  spacious 
edifice,  cultivating  a  large  domain,  prosecuting  in- 
dustry in  common,  but  sharing  its  proceeds  according 
to  their  capital,  skill,  and  labor.  Greeley. 

PHAL'AN-STE-RY,  n.  [from  phalanx..]  A  name 
given  to  the  grand  edifice  which  is  to  be  the  com- 
mon dwelling  of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of 
an  association,  according  to  the  theory  and  projection 
of  Charles  Fourier. 

PHAL'ANX,  (fal'anks,)  n.     [L.  ;  Gr.  rfWAaj  {.] 

1.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  a  square  battalion  or  body 
of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  files  close  and  deep, 
with  their  shields  joined  and  pikes  crossing  each  other, 
so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it.  The 
Macedonian  phalanx,  celebrated  for  its  force,  con- 
sisted of  8000  men  ;  but  smaller  bodies  of  soldiers 
were  called  by  the  same  name.       Encyc.     Mitford. 

2.  Any  body  of  troops  or  tnen  formed  in  close 
array,  or  any  combination  of  people  distinguished  for 
firmness  and  solidity  of  union. 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  rows  of  small  bones  forming 
the  fingers,  or  the  toes. 

PHAIj'A-ROPE,  n.  The  name  of  several  species  of 
wading  birds  of  the  genus  Phalaropus.  They  are 
chiefly  northern  in  locality,  breed  on  the  sea-shores, 
and  freely  swim,  sometimes  venturing  far  out  to  sea. 

Jardine. 
[Gr.    ihavepos,    man- 
mar- 
•iage.] 

Plants  having  visible  flowers,  containing  stamens 

and  pistils,  are  called  phanerogamic  or  phaaeroo-amuus. 

PHAN'TASM,  (fan'tazm,)   ri.     [Gr.    0ai/ra<ry<o,   from 

tpavra^ui,  to  show,  from  the  root  of  </>atvco,  to  shine  ; 

q)aiv  jiai,  to  appear.] 

That  which  appears  to  the  mind  ;  the  image  of  an 
external  object. ;  hence,  an  idea  or  notion.  It  usu- 
ally denotes  a  vain  or  airy  appearance ;  something 
imagined. 

All  the  interim  Is 
Like  a  phantasm,  or  a  hideous  dream.  Skate. 

PHAN-TA$-MA-GO'RI-A,  )   n.       [Gr.  (bavracaa  and 
PHAN-TAS'MA-GO-RY,     j       ayopaup,at.] 

A  term  applied  to  representations  made  by  a  magic 
lanlern  ;  also,  a  magic  lantern. 
I'HAN-TAS-MAGC'RI-AL,  a.   Relating  to  the  optical 

exhibition  called  phantasmagoria. 
I'HAN  TAS'TIC   ) 

PHAN'TA-SY        (    ^ee  Fantastic  an(i  Fancy. 
PHAN'TOM,   n.      [Fr.  fantdme,   corrupted   from   L. 
phantasma.] 

1.  Something  that  appears  ;  an  apparition  ;  a 
specter. 

Strange  phantomB  rising  as  the  mists  arise.  Pope. 

2.  A  fancied  vision.  Pope. 


jarui 

PHAN-E-RO-GA'MI-AN,  )  a,  [Gr.  <bavtpo$, 
PIIAN-E-RO-GAM'ie,  >  ifest,  and  yauoS, 
PHAN-E-ROG'A-IIOUS,  )       riage.l 


PHA'RA-ON,  n.  The  name  of  a  game  of  chance; 
now  written  Faro. 

PHAR-A-ON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Pharaohs  or 
kings  of  Egvpt,  or  to  the  old  Egyptians.     JViebnhr. 

PHAR-1-SA'ie,         )   a.      [from    Pharisee.]      Pertain- 

PHAR-I-SA'ieAL,  (  ing  to  the  Pharisees  ;  resem- 
bling the  Pharisees,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  distin- 
guished by  their  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
and  by  their  exact  observance  of  these  traditions  and 
the  ritual  law.  Hence  pliarisaic  denotes  addicted 
to  external  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  making  a  show 
of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it ;  as,  pliarisaic  holi- 
ness. Bacon. 

PHAR-I-SA'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  Phar- 
isees. 

PHAR-I-SA'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  Devotion  to  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  ;  external  show  of  religion 
without  the  spirit  of  it. 

PHAR'I-SA-ISM,  n.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  con- 
duct of  the  Pharisees,  as  a  sect. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion 
without  genuine  piety  ;  hypocrisy  in  religion. 

Encyc.     Milncr. 

PHAR-I  Se'AN,  a.  Following  the  practice  of  the 
Pharisees.  Milton. 

PHAR'I-SEE,  n.     [Heb.  DID,  to  separate.] 

One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  whose  religion 
consisted  in  a  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies and  of  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  whose 
pretended  holiness  led  them  to  separate  themselves 
as  a  sect,  considering  themselves  as  more  righteous 
than  other  Jews. 

PHSR-MA-CEO'Tie,  )   a.      [Gr.    QapuaitevrtKas, 

PHAR-MA-CEu'TIC-AL,  j  from  Qappaicevu),  to 
practice  witchcraft;  or  use  medicine  ;  (pappaKov, 
poison,  or  medicine.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy, 
or  to  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

PHAR-MA-CEU'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
pharmacy. 

PHAR-MA-CEO'TieS,  (-su'tiks,)  n.  The  science  of 
preparing  medicines.  Parr. 

PHAR-MA-CEO'TIST,  n.  One  who  prepares  medi- 
cines. 

PHaR-MAG'O-LITE,  n.  Native  arseniate  of  lime, 
snow  white,  or  milk  white,  inclining  to  reddish  or 
yellowish  white.  It  occurs  in  small,  renifonn,  bot- 
ryoidal,  and  globular  masses,  and  has  a  silky  luster. 

Diet. 

PHAR-MArCOL'O-GIST,  n.  [Gr.  <bappa*ov  and 
Xeyu.] 

One  that  is  well  skilled  in  or  writes  on  drugs,  or 
the  composition  and  preparation  of  medicines. 

Woodward. 

PHAR-MA-eOL'O-GY,  n.     [Supra.]     The  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing  medi- 
cines. 
2.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

Encyc. 

PHAR-MA-CO-PCE'IA,  n.  [Gr.  tpappaxov  and  mntoj, 
to  make.] 

A  dispensatory  ;  a  book  or  treatise  describing  the 
preparations  of  the  several  kinds  of  medicines, 
either  with  or  without  their  uses  and  manner  of 
application. 

PHAR-MA-eOP'0-LIST,7i.  [Gr.  ^appaxov and TruXtoj, 
to  sell.] 
One  that  sells  medicines  ;  an  apothecary. 

PHAR'MA-CY,  n.  [Gr.  fappaKcta,  a  medicament, 
whether  salutary  or  poisonous.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  preparing,  preserving,  and 
compounding  substances,  whether  vegetable,  mineral, 
or  animal,  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  an  apothecary.  Encyc. 

PHA'ROS,  n.  [Gr.  ipauoc.  This  word  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of  a  small 
isle,  near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  But  qu.  is  not  the 
word  from  the  root  of  fire,  or  from  the  Celtic  fairim, 
to  watch,  and  the  isle  so  called  from  the  tower 
upon  it? J 

1.  A  lighthouse  or  tower  which  anciently  stood 
on  a  small  isle  of  that  name,  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
shore,  over  against  Alexandria.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral stories  and  galleries,  with  a  lantern  on  the  top, 
which  was  kept  burning  at  night  as  a  guide  to  sea- 
men. Encyc.  Amer.     Hcbert. 

2.  Any  lighthouse  for  the  direction  of  seamen  ; 
a  watchtower  ;  a  beacon. 

PHA-RYN'GE-AL,  a.  Belongingto  or  connected  with 
the  pharynx. 

PHAR-YN-GOT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  <papvy(,  the  muscular 
and  glandular  bag  that  leads  to  the  esophagus,  and 
re/iv',  to  cut.] 

The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the 
pharynx,  to  remove  a  tumor  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
structs the  passage.  Coxe. 

PHAR'YNX,  (far'inks,)n.  [Gr.]  The  upper  part  of 
the  esophagus  ;  or  a  muscular  bag  leading  to  the 
esophagus. 

PHASE,     I  n.  ;  pi.  Phises.     [Gr.  <paac,  from  $ati<cu, 

PHa'SIS,  (      tpau,  to  shine.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  an  appearance  ;  that  which 
is  exhibited  to  the  eye;  appropriately,  any  appear- 
ance or  quantity  of  illumination   of  the   moon  or 


other  planet.     The  moon  presents  different  phases  at 
the  full  and  the  quadrature. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  transparent  green  quartz.    Cyc. 
PHA'SEL,  ?i.     [Gr.  ipaayXos  or  ibnoiohis.] 

The  French  bean  or  kidney  bean. 
PHASM,       I         r„      ,  . 

PHAS'MA   1  "'     [Gr.,  from  (jiutvoj,  0aw,  supra.] 

Appearance;  fancied  apparition;  phantom.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Hammond. 

PHAS'SA-CHATE,  n.  The  lead-colored  agate.  [See 
Agate.]  Encyc. 

PHEAS'ANT,  (fez'ant,)  n.  *  [Fr.  faisan  ;  It.  fagiano  ; 
Sp.  faysan  j  L.  phasianus;  Gr.  (paniatos;  Russ.  pha- 
lan  ;  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  the  River  Phasis, 
in  Asia.  But  is  it  not  from  some  root  signifying  to 
be  spotted  ?    See  Class  Bs,  No.  34  1 

A  name  common  to  several  species  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  principally  of  the  genus  Phasianns.  They  are 
highly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
flesh.    All  the  known  species  are  natives  of  Asia. 

Partington. 

PHEAS'ANT-RY,  n.  A  building  or  place  for  keeping 
and  rearing  pheasants.  Gwilt. 

PHEER,  n.    A  companion.    [Sax.  gefera.]    [See  Peer.] 

PHEESE,  v.  t.     To  comb.     [See  Fease.J 

PHEES'^D,  pp.     Combed;  fleeced. 

PHEN'GITE,  n.  [Gr.  (ptyyirns,  from  (beyyto,  to 
shine.] 

A  beautiful  species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  bright- 
ness to  most  species  of  marbles.  Encyc. 

PHEN'I-CIN,  n.     [Gr.  <;,n,v,{,  purple.] 

A  purple  powder  precipitated  when  a  sulphuric  so- 
lution of  indigo  is  diluted  with  water. 

PHEN-I-eOP'TER,n.  [Gr.  ipoiviKoirrtpns,  red-winged, 
iboiftK'ic,  red,  and  mepov,  wing.] 

A  grallatory  bird  of  the  genus  Phoenicopterus,  the 
flamingo,  inhabiting  the  warm  latitudes  of  both  con- 
tinents. Hakcwill. 

PHE'NIX,  (fc'niks,)  n.  [Gr.  ipoti/ij;  L.  phoenix,  the 
palm  or  date  tree,  and  a  fowl.] 

1.  The  fabulous  bird  which  is  said  to  exist  single, 
and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes  ;  hence,  used  as 
an  emblem  of  immortality.  Locke. 

2.  A  person  of  singular  distinction. 

3.  A  southern  constellation,  near  Achernar. 
PHEN-O-GA'MI-AN,  ) 

PHEN-OGAM'IC,      \a.     [Gr.  ibauxo  and  ,o»o(.l 
PHE-NOG'A-MOUS,  > 

In  botany,  having  stamens  and  pistils  distinctly 
visible. 

PHE-NOM'E  NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  phenomenon, 
or  appearance.  Bib.  Rep. 

PHE-NOM'E-NAL-LY,  adv.     As  a  phenomenon. 

PHE-NOM-E-NOL'O-GY,  n.  [phenomenon  and  Gr. 
Xuyoc,  a  discourse.] 

A  description  or  history  of  phenomena.      Encyc. 

PIIE-NOM'E-NON,  n. :  pi.  Phenomena.  [Gr.  c/iat- 
vcpevov,  from  tpatvopai,  to  appear.] 

In  a  general  sense,  an  appearance  ;  any  thing  visi- 
ble ;  whatever  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  observation 
or  experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to  exist; 
as,  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  ;  the  phenome- 
na of  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  terrestrial  substances  ; 
the  phenomena  of  heat  or  of  color.  It  sometimes  de- 
notes a  remarkable  or  unusual  appearance,  or  an  ap- 
pearance whose  cause  is  not  immediately  obvious. 

PHE'ON,  ti.  In  heraldry,  the  barbed  iron  head  of  a 
dart. 

PHI'AL,  (fl'al,)  7i.  [L.  phiala;  Gr.  tpiaXn ;  Pers.  pia- 
lah;  It.  fiale;  Fr.  Jiole.] 

1.  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  ;  in  common  usage,  a 
small  glass  vessel  used  for  holding  liquors,  and  par- 
ticularly liquid  medicines.  It  is  often  written  and 
pronounced  Vial. 

2.  A  large  vessel  or  bottle  made  of  glass ;  as,  the 
Leyden  phial,  which  is  a  glass  vessel  partly  coated 
with  tin  foil,  to  be  used  in  electrical  experiments. 

PHI'AL,  v.  t.     To  put  or  keep  in  a  phial.    Shenstone. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHf-AN,  a.     [Gr.  gW-k  and  <«U.A  ?.] 
Pertaining  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  n.  One  of  the  Family  of  Love. 

Taller. 

PHIL-AN-THROP'ie,         |  a.     [See  Philanthropy.] 

PHIL-AN-THROP'ie-AL,  )      Possessing   general  be- 
nevolence ;  entertaining  good  will  toward  all  men  ; 
2.  Directed  to  the  general  good,    [loving  mankind. 

PHIL-AN-THROP'l€-AL-LY,  adv.  With  philanthro- 
py ;  benevolently. 

PHI-LAN'THRO-PIST,  n.  A  person  of  general  be- 
nevolence ;  one  who  loves  or  wishes  well  to  his  fel- 
low-men, and  who  exerts  himself  in  doing  them  good. 

PHI-LAN'THRO-PY,  n.  [Gr.  vStAto.,  to  love,  or  0i- 
Aoc,  a  friend,  and  avBpbjwos,  man.] 

The  love  of  mankind  ;  benevolence  toward  the 
whole  human  family  ;  universal  good  will.  It  differs 
from  Friendship,  as  the  latter  is  an  affection  for  in- 
dividuals. Encyc.    Addison. 

PHlL-IIAR-MON'ie,  a.     Loving  harmony  or  music. 

PHIL-HEL'LEN-IST,  n.     [Gr.  0tAnS  and  'EAAxnj.] 
A  friend  of  Greece  ;  one  who  supports  the  causo 
and   interests  of  the  Greeks  ;  particularly  one  who 
supported  them  in  their  late  struggle  with  the  Turks. 
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PHI 

PHIL'I-BEG,  n.  A  plaid  or  garment  reaching  only  to 
the  knees.     [Scotch.] 

PH1L-IP'PI€,  n.  An  oration  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in 
which  the  orator  aroused  the  Athenians  from  their 
indolence.  Hence,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  any 
'iscourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimonious  invec- 
tive. The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark 
Antony  are  also  called  Philippics. 

PHIL'IP-PTZE,  v.  i.  To  write  or  utter  invective  ;  to 
declaim  against.     [  Unusual.]  Burke. 

2.  To  side  with  Philip;  to  support  or  advocate 
Philip.  Sicift. 

PHIL-IS'TINE,  (-tin,)  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Palestine, 
now  Svria. 

PHIL-IS'TIN-ISM,  n.    Manners  of  the  Philistines. 

Carlyle. 

PHIL'LIPS-lTE,  n.  [from  W.  Phillips.]  A  mineral 
allied  to  Harmotone,  from  which  it  differs  in  con- 
taining lime  instead  of  baryta.  Dana. 

PHl-LOL'O-GER,   )  n.    One  versed  in  the  history  and 

PHI-LOL'O-GIST,  ]  construction  of  language.  Phi- 
lologist is  generally  used. 

PHIL-O-LOG'IC,         |  a.       [See  Philology.]      Per- 

PHIL-O  LOG'IC-AL,  ]  taining  to  philology,  or  to 
the  study  and  knowledge  of  language.  Watts. 

PHIL-0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  philological  man- 
ner. 

PHI-LOL'O-GlZE,  v.  i.  To  offer  criticisms.  [Little 
used.]  Evelyn. 

PHI-LOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  <ptXq\oyia;  tptXtoj,  to  love, 
and  Xoyoi,  a  word.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  love  of  words,  or  a  desire  to  know 
the  origin  and  construction  of  language.  In  a  more 
general  sense, 

2.  That  branch  of  literature  which  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  or  origin  and  combina- 
tion of  words  ;  grammar,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences or  use  of  words  in  language  ;  criticism,  the 
interpretation  of  authors,  the  affinities  of  different 
languages,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  history  or 
present  state  of  languages.  It  sometimes  includes 
rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  antiquities. 

PHI'LO-MATH,  n.     [Gr.  ipiXopadtn ;  tptXoc,  a  lover, 
and  uai'Bavuj,  to  learn.] 
A  lover  of  learning. 

PHT-LO-MATH'ie,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  love  of  learn- 
ing. 
2.  Having  a  love  of  letters.  Med.  Repos. 

PHTL'O-MATH-Y,  n.     The  love  of  learning. 

PHl'LO  MEL,       \  n.      [from  Philomela,   daughter    of 

PML-O-Me'LA,  \  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who 
was  changed  into  a  nightingale.] 

The  nightingale.  Pope. 

PHIL'O-MOT,  a.     [Corrupted  from  Fr.  fcuille  mortc,  a 
dead  leaf.] 
Of  the  color  of  a  dead  leaf.  Jlddison. 

PHIL-O-MO'SIC-AL,  a.     Loving  music.  Busby. 

PHIL-O-PE'NA,  n.  A  small  present  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Germany.  A  person  who,  in  eating  almonds, 
finds  one  containing  two  kernels,  presents  one  of 
them  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  whichever, 
when  they  next  meet,  shall  first  say,  Philopena,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  other  a  present  bearing  this 
name.  The  expression  in  German  is  viel  liebcken, 
much  loved,  pronounced  somewhat  like  phil-ip'ken. 
Some,  therefore,  suppose  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
word,  by  a  change  of  termination  into  perta,  (L. 
prnna,)  from  an  idea  that  the  gift  was  a  penalty. 
Others  would  derive  it  directly  from  0tAoc,  a  friend, 
and  pxna,  penalty.  —  Ed. 

PHIL-O-PO-LEM'IG,  a.  [Gr.  <ptX<>s,  a  lover,  and 
ttoX'uikos,  warlike.] 

Ruling  over  opposite  or  contending  natures;  an 
epithet  of  Minerva.  Pausanias,  Trans. 

PHT-LO-PRO-GEN'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Among  phre- 
nologists, the  love  of  offspring  or  of  young  children. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHAS-TER,  n.  A  pretender  to  philoso- 
phy. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHSTE,  v.  i.  [L.  philosophor,  philosopha- 
tus.] 

To  play  the  philosopher  ;  to  moralize.     [Not  used.] 

Barrow. 

PHI-LOS-O-PHA'TION,  n.  Philosophical  discussion. 
[Not  used.]  Petty. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHEME,  n.     [Gr.  tpiXon^npa.] 

Principle  of  reasoning;  a  theorem.     [Little  used.] 

PHI-LOS'O-PHER,  71.  [See  Philos  ihhv.]  A  person 
versed  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  principles  of  nature 
and  morality  ;  one  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study 
of  physics,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual  science. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  profoundly  versed 
in  any  science. 

Philosopher's  stone ;  a  stone  or  preparation  which 
the  alchemists  formerly  sought,  as  the  instrument  of 
converting  the  baser  metals  into  pure  gold. 

PHIL-OSOPH'I€,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  philosophy  ; 

PHIL-O-SOPH'ie-AL,  )  as,  a  philosophical  experi- 
ment or  problem. 

2.  Proceeding  from  philosophy  ;  as,  philosophic 
pride 

3.  Suitable  to  philosophy  ;  according  to  philoso- 
phy ;  as, philosophical  reasoning  or  arguments. 
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4.  Skilled  in  philosophy;  as,  a.  philosophical  histo- 
rian. 

5.  Given  to  philosophy  ;  as,  a  philosophical  mind. 

6.  Regulated  by  philosophy  or  the  rules  of  reason  ; 
as,  philosophic  fare.  Dryden. 

7.  Calm ;  cool  ;  temperate ;  rational ;  such  as 
characterizes  a  philosopher. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL-LY,   adv.      In   a  philosophical 
manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  phi- 
losophy ;  as,  to  argue  philosophically. 
2.  Calmly  ;  wisely  ;  rationally. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHISM,  n.     [Gr.  tptXos,  a  lover,  and  ao- 
Qtap.  ,  sophism.] 

1.  The  love  of  fallacious  arguments  or  false  rea- 
soning. 

2.  The  practice  of  sophistrv.  Ch.  Obs. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIST,   7i.     A  lover  of  sophistry  ;    one 

who  practices  sophistry .  Porteus. 

PHI-LOS-O-PHIST'IO,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hive 
PHI-LOS-O-PHIST'IC-AL,  i  or  practice  of  sophis- 
try. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHTZE,  v.  i.  [from  philosophy.]  To  rea- 
son like  a  philosopher  ;  to  search  into  the  reason  and 
nature  of  things  ;  to  investigate  phenomena  and  as- 
sign rational  causes  for  their  existence.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  lays  down  four  rules  for  philosophizing. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing  on  the  advan- 
tages of  mankind  above  all  other  creatures.     L' Estrange. 

PHI-LOS'O-PHIZ-ER,  71.    One  who  philosophizes. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Searching  into  the 

reasons  of  things  ;  assigning  reasons  for  phenomena. 
PHI-LOS'O-PHY,  7i.     [L.  philosophia  ;  Gr.  ibtXoootpta  ; 

tptXia,  love  ;  tpiXiw,  to  love,  and  o-o0ia,-wisdom.] 

1.  Literally,  the  love  of  wisdom.  But  in  modern 
acceptation,  philosophy  is  a  general  term  denoting  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  of  things  ;  or  an  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena,  both  of  mind 
and  of  matter.  When  applied  to  any  particular  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  it  denotes  the  collection  of 
general  laws  or  principles  under  which  all  the  sub- 
ordinate phenomena  or  facts  relating  to  that  subject 
are  comprehended.  Thus,  that  branch  0/  philosophy 
which  treats  of  God,  &c,  is  called  theology  ;  that 
which  treats  of  nature  is  called  physics,  including 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  that  which 
treats  of  man  is  called  logic  and  ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy; that  which  treats  of  the  mind  is  called  intel- 
lectual or  mental  philosophy,  or  metaphysics. 

The  objects  of  philosophy  are  to  ascertain  facts  or 
truth,  and  the  causes  of  things  or  their  phenomena  ; 
to  enlarge  our  views  of  God  and  his  works,  and  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  both  practically  useful,  and 
subservient  to  human  happiness. 

True  religion  and  true  philosophy  must  ultimately  arrive  nt  the 
same  principle.  S.  8.  Smith. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  on  which  natural  effects 
are  explained. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the  notions  of  our 
philosophy  and  the  doctrines  in  our  schools.  Locke. 

3.  Reasoning  ;  argumentation.  Milton. 

4.  Course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools.  Johnson. 
PHIL-O-TECH'NIO,  a.      Having  an    attachment  to 

the  arts. 
PHIL'TER,   (fil'ter,)  71.     [Fr.  philtre;  L.  philtra;  Gr. 
anXrpov,  from  tpiXea,  to  love,  or  0lAoc.] 

1.  A  potion  intended  or  adapted  to  excite  love. 

Addison. 

2.  A  charm  to  excite  love. 

PHIL'TER,  7).  (.     To  impregnate  with  a  love  potion  ; 

as,  to  philter  a  draught. 
2.  To  charm  to  love ;  to  excite  to  love  or  animal 

desire  by  a  potion. 
PHIL'TER-£D,  pp.     Impregnated  with  a  love  potion. 
PHIZ,  (fiz,)  7t.     [Supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  physi- 
ognomy.] 

The  face  or  visage,  in  contempt.  Stepney. 

PHLE-BOT'O-MIST,  71.     [See   Phlebotomy.]      One 

that  opens  a  vein  for  letting  blood  ;  a  blood-letter. 
PHLE-BOT'O-MIZE,  v.  t.     To  let  blood  from  a  vein. 

Howell. 
PHLE-BOT'0-MIZ-£D,  pp.    Having  blood  let  from  a 

vein. 
PHLE-BOT'O-MIZ-ING,  ppr.     Letting  blood  from  a 

vein. 
PHLE-BOT'O-MY,  7t.      [Gr.  <pXc0OTouia ;    ipXttp,   a 

vein,  and,rf/<i/M,  to  cut.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting 

blood  for  the  cure  of  diseases  or  preserving  health. 
PHLEGM,  (flem,)  71.     [Gr.  tt>Xeypa,  inflammation,  and 

pituitous  matter,  from  tiXcyo,  to  burn  ;   hence,  the 

word    must    have   originally  expressed   the  matter 

formed  by  suppuration.] 

1.  Cold  animal  fluid  ;  watery  matter ;  one  of  the 
four  humors  of  which  the  ancients  supposed  the 
blood  to  be  composed.  Coxe.     Encyc. 

2.  In  common  usage,  bronchial  mucus  ;  the  thick, 
viscid  matter  secreted  in  the  throat. 

3.  Among  chemists,  water,  or  the  water  of  distilla- 
tion.    [0*4-.]  Coxe. 

4.  Dullness ;  coldness ;  sluggishness ;  indiffer- 
ence. 

PHLEG'MA-GOGUE,  (phleg'ma-gog,) n.    [Gr.  tpXeypa, 
phlegm,  and  B/oj,  to  drive.] 
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A  term  anciently  used  to  denote  a  medicine  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  property  of  expelling  phlegm. 
[  Obs.]  Encyc.     Floyer. 

PHLEG-MAT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  tpUyuarucs.] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm;  as,  phlegmatic  humors; 
a  phlegmatic  constitution.  Harvey. 

2.  Generating  phlegm  ;  as,  vlegmatic  meat.       Shak. 

3.  Watery.  Newton. 

4.  Cold;  dull;  sluggish;  heavy;  not  easily  ex- 
cited into  action  or  passion ;  as,  a  phlegmatic  temper 
or  temperament.  Jlddison. 

PHLEG-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    Coldly;  heavily. 

Warburton. 

PHLEG'MON,  71.  [Gr.  tpXcyuovri,  from  <j>Xeyo>,  to  burn.l 

A  specific,  cutaneous,  hemispheric,  and  defined 

inflammatory  tumor,  red,  tensive,  glabrous,  painful, 

polarized,  suppurating,  pus  perfect,  bursting  at  the 

pole.  Tully. 

PHLEG'MON-OUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  phlegmon  ;  being  of  the  same  specific  inflam- 
mation as  a  phlegmon  ;  as,  a  phlegmonous  Pneumoni- 
tis. Harvey. 

PHLEME,  71.  [Arm.  fiemm,  a  sharp  point.]  See 
Fleam. 

PHLO-GIS'TIAN,  (flo-jist'yan,)  n.  A  believer  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston. 

PHLO-GIS'TIG,  a.  [See  Phlogiston.]  In  chemistry, 
partaking  of  phlogiston  ;  inflaming.  Adams. 

2.  In  medicine,  entonic  or  sthenic,  that  is,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  degree  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

PHLO-GIS'TIC-aTE,  tj.  f.  To  combine  phlogiston 
with. 

PHLO-GIS'TIC-A-TED,  ■pp.  or  a.  Combined  with 
phlogiston. 

PHLO-GIS-TIC-A'TION,  71.  The  act  or  process  of 
combining  with  phlogiston. 

PHLO-GIS'TON,  (flo-jis'ton,)  n.  [Gr.  tpXoytros,  from 
QXoytgta,  to  burn  or  inflame  ;  ibXeyto,  to  burn.] 

The  principle  of  inflammability  ;  the  matter  of  fire 
in  composition  with  other  bodies.  Stahl  gave  this 
name  to  a  hypothetical  element,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  pure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  fire  in  action  or  in  a  state  of  lib- 
erty. Bartram. 

PHLO-RID'ZIN,  n.  [Gr.  tpXotos,  tpXoos,  bark,  and 
pt^a,  root.] 

A  crystallizable  substance  closely  allied  to  salicin, 
of  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  some  other  trees. 

Graham. 

PHo'CA,  71.  [Gr.  and  L.,  a  seal.]  In  zoology,  a  genus 
of  mammals  ;  the  seal ;  sea-bear ;  sea-calf. 

PHO-Cli'NIN,  71.     [Gr.  (ptoicati'a,  a  porpoise.] 

A  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  por- 
poise.    By  saponification,  phocenic  acid  is  formed. 

PHO'CINE,  (-sin,)  a.     Pertaining  to  the  seal  tribe. 

PHCE'BUS,(fe'bus,)7i.  In  mythology,  a  name  of  Apollo, 
often  used  to  signify  the  sun. 

PHCE'NIX.     See  Phenix. 

PHo'LA-DITE,  71.  A  petrified  bivalve  shell  of  the 
genus  Pholas.  Jameson. 

PHO-NET'IC,  a.  [Gr.  <po>vnTtKoc,  vocal,  from  qjoii/ri, 
sound.] 

1.  Vocal.  Russell. 

2.  Representing  sounds  ;  as,  phonetic  characters, 
which  stand  for  sounds  ;  opposed  to  Ideographic 

PHO-NET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressive 
of  sounds  or  letters.  Oliddon. 

PHo$fes!es'  i  "■  CGr- 1'0""''  sound-l 

1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  sounds,  especially 
those  of  the  human  voice.  Brande. 

2.  The  art  of  combining  musical  sounds.       Busby. 
PHO-NO-€AMP'TI€,    a.      [Gr.    06ji>fi,    sound,    and 

Kau^rt-y,  to  inflect.] 
Having  the  power  to  inflect  sound,  or  turn  it  from 

its  direction,  and  thus  to  alter  it.  Derham. 

PHO-NO-GRAPH'ie,         j    a.      Descriptive    of    the 
PHO-NO-GRAPH'I€-AL,  \       sounds  of  the  voice. 
PHO-NOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  explains  the  laws 

of  the  voice. 
PHO-NOG'RA-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  0<u»i7  and  ypatbn.] 

1.  A  description  of  the  laws  of  the  human  voice, 
or  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  representation  of  sounds,  each  by  its  distinct- 
ive character. 

PHO'NO-LITE,  7t.  [Gr.  tboivn,  sound,  and  XiBos, 
stone.] 

Sounding  stone  ;  a  name  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  Clinkstone.  Dana. 

PHO-NO-LOG'IG-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-GFST,  71.     One  versed  in  phonology. 

PHO-NOL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  iptavri,  sound,  voice,  and 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  sounds,  or  the  science  or  doctrine  of 
the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice 
in  speech,  including  its  various  distinctions  or  subdi- 
visions of  tones.  Du  Ponceau. 

PHO'NO-TYP-Y,  71.  A  proposed  mode  of  printing,  in 
which  each  sound  of  the  voice  shall  be  represented 
by  a  distinct  letter  or  type. 

PHOR-O-NOM'ICS,  71.     [Gr.  qbepto  and  ttopo;.] 

The  science  of  motion  ;  an  old  term  for  Mechanic*. 
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JIIOS'GEN,  a.  [Gr.  0coj,  light,  and  yevvaa,  to 
generate.] 

Generating  light.  Phosgen  gas  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  light  on  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyd  gas. 
It  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  one  of 
oxygen,  and  one  of  chlorine;  and  is  now  called 
Chloro-carbonic  Acid,  the  name  of  Phosoen  Gas 
having  fallen  into  disuse.  Silliman. 

I'HOS'PHATE,  71.  [See  Phosphor  and  Phospho- 
rus.] 

A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base.  Lavoisier. 

PHOS'PHTTE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of 
phosphorous  acid  with  a  salifiable  base.    Lavoisier. 

PHOS'PHO-LITE,  7i.  [phosphor  and  Gr.  Attfoj,  a 
stone.] 

An  earth  united  with  phosphoric  acid.      Kirwan. 

PHOS'PHOR,  (fos'for,)  n.  [Gr.  </jui<7^oj«>j;  ipm,  light, 
from  0do),  to  shine,  and  qjepu),  to  bring.  See  Phos- 
phorus.] 

The  morning  star  or  Lucifer;  Venus,  when  it 
precedes  the  sun  and  shines  in  tile  morning  In  this 
sense,  it  is  also  written  Phosphorus.  Pope. 

PHOS'PHOR -aTE,  v.  t.  ^To  combine  or  impregnate 
with  phosphorus. 

PHOS'I'HOR-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  phosphorus. 

PllOS'PHOR-A-TlNG,  ppr.  Combining  with  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOS-PHOR-ESCE',  (fos-for-ess/)  v.  i.  [See  Phos- 
phorus.] 

To  shine,  as  phosphorus,  by  exhibiting  a  faint 
light  without  sensible  heat. 

Arenaceous  limestone  phosphoresces  in  the  dark,  whin  scraped 
with  a  luiife.  Kiriean. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CENCE,  n.  A  fajnt  light  or  lumi- 
nousness  of  a  body,  unaccompanied  with  sensible 
heat.  It  is  exhibited  by  certain  animals,  as  well  as 
by  vegetable  and  mineral  substances. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CENT,  a.  Shining  with  a  faint 
light ;  luminous  without  sensible  heat. 

PHOS-PHOR-ES'CING,  prpr.  Exhibiting  light  without 
sensible  heat.  Cleaveland. 

PHOS-PHOR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
phosphorus.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen  to  satura- 
tion. ' 

PHOS'PHOR-ITE,  re.     A  variety  of  apatite.     Dana. 

PHOS-PHOR-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  phosphorite,  or 
of  the  nature  of  phosphorite.  Spallaniani. 

PHOS'PHOR-OUS,  a.  The  phosphorous  acid  is  formed 
by  a  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  phosphorus  to  three 
of  oxvgen. 

PHOS'PHOR-US,  ( 7i.      [L.,   from    the    Greek.      See 

PHOS'PHOR,  (      Phosphor.] 

1.  The  morning  star. 

2.  Phosphorus;  in  chemistry,  a  combustible  sub- 
stance, hitherto  undecomposed.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  semi-transparent,  resembling  fine  wax.  It 
burns  in  common  air  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  ox- 
ygen gas  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  Even  at  the 
common  temperature,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  un- 
dergoing a  slow  combustion  and  emitting  a  luminous 
vapor.  It  was  originally  obtained  from  urine  ;  but  it 
is  now  manufactured  from  bones,  which  consist  in 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Olmsted. 

PHOS'PHU-RET,  7i.  A  combination  of  phosphorus 
with  a  base  ;  as,  phosphuret  of  iron  or  copper. 

Hooper. 

PHOS'PHU-RET-ED,a.    Combined  with  phosphorus. 

PHo'Tl-ZITE,  7t.     A  mineral,  an  oxyd  of  manganese. 

Phillips. 

PHO-TO-GEN'IC,  a.  [Gr.  <puc,  feoroc,  light,  and 
ycfi'a/.o,  to  generate.] 

Producing  light,  or  converting  black  into  white. 
The  word  is  applied  to  the  drawing  or  taking  of  a 
picture  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
a  cheinicallv-prcpared  ground. 

PHO-TOG'EN-Y,  n.  The  art  of  taking  pictures  by  the 
action  of  light  on  a  chemically-prepared  ground.  It 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  Buchanan. 

PHo'TO-GRAPH,  «.  A  picture  obtained  by  photog- 
raphy. 

PIIO-TO-GRAPH'IC,  I  a.      Pertaining  to  photog- 

PHO-TO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  )      raphy. 

PHO-TOG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  practices  photog- 
raphy. 

PHO-TOG'RA  PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ojojs,  tpcoroc,  light,  and 
ypa<b<),  to  describe.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  fixing  images  of  the  camera 
obscura  on  plates  of  copper,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  silver.     [See  Helioorapiiv.]       Dao-uerre. 

PHO-TO-LOU'i€,  )  a.      [See  Photology.]     Per- 

PIIO-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  (  tailing  to  photology,  or  the 
doctrine. of  light. 

PHO-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  fois,  light,  and  Ao,o<,  dis- 
course.] 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  light,  explaining  its  na- 
ture and  phenomena.  Miichill. 

PHO-TOM'E-TER,  71.  *  [Gr.  choc,  light,  and  ptrpof, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  relative  intensi- 
ties of  light-  Rumford.     Leslie. 


PHO-TO-MET'RIC,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  or  made 
PIIO-TO-IMET'RIC-AL,  ]      by  a  photometer. 
PHO-TOM'E-TRY,  71.     [Gr.  0uc  and  ucroov.) 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  measurement  of 
light. 
PIIO-TO-PHO'BI-A,  re.     [Gr.  ajioc  and  Qoficio.] 

A  dread  or  intolerance  of  light ;  a  symptom  of  in- 
ternal iiphthalmy.  Brande. 
PHO-TOP'SY,7i.     [Gr.  oVof,  light,  and  m/hs,  sight.] 
An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  coruscations,  &c. 
PHRASE,  71.     [Gr.  (p'caoic,  from  ipna^oj,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  or  expression.  A  phrase  may 
be  complete,  as  when  it  conveys  complete  sense  ;  as. 
humanum  est  errare,  to  err  is  human  ;  or  it  may  be 
incomplete,  as  when  it  consists  of  several  words  with- 
out affirming  any  thing,  or  when  the  noun  and  the 
verb  do  the  office  of  a  noun  only  ;  as,  that  which  is 
true,  that  is,  truth,  satisfies  the  mind.  Encyc. 

2.  A  particular  mode  of  speech  ;  a  peculiar  sen- 
tence, or  short,  idiomatic  expression;  as,  a  Hebrew 
phrase;  an  Italian  phrase, 

3.  Style;  expression. 

Thou  speuk'st 
Id  better  phrase.  Shak. 

4.  In  music,  any  regular,  symmetrical  course  of 
notes  which  begin  and  complete  the  intended  ex- 
pression. Busby. 

PHRASE,  v.  t.  To  call  ;  to  style  ;  to  express  in  words 
or  in  peculiar  words. 

These  suns, 
For  so  they  phrase  them.  Shak. 

PIIRASE'-BOOK,    71.      A   book    in    which    difficult 

phrases  are  explained. 
PHRAS'KD,  pp.     Styled  ;  expressed  in  peculiar  words. 
PHRASE'LErtS,  a.     Not  to  be  expressed  or  described. 
PHRA-SE-O-LOG'ie,  \  a.    Peculiar  in  expression  ; 

PHRA-SE-O-LOG'ie-AL,  (      consisting  of  a  peculiar 

form  of  words. 
FHRA-SE-OI/O  GY,  71.  t    [Gr.   fpaaic,   phrase,   and 

\eyai,  to  speak.  | 

1.  Manr.er  of  expression  ;  peculiar  words  used  in 
a  sentence  ,  diction. 

2.  A  collection  of  phrases  in  a  language.   Encyc. 
PHRE-NET'IC,  re.     [Gr.  fpevcrtKoc.     See  Phrensy.] 

Subject  to  s'mng  or  violent  sallies  of  imagination 
or  excitement,  which  in  some  measure  pervert  the 
judgment,  and  cause  the  person  to  act  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind  ; 
wild  and  erratic  ;  partially  mad.  [It  has  been  some- 
times written  Phrentic,  but  is  now  generally  writ- 
ten Frantic] 

PHRE-NET'IC,  71.  A  person  who  is  wild  and  erratic 
in  his  imagination.  Woodward. 

PHRE-NET'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  fien- 
zv  or  delirium. 

PHREN'IC,  a.     [from  Gr.  ipoevcc,  the  diaphragm.] 
Belonging  to  the  diaphragm  ;  as,  a  phrenic  vein. 

PHRE-NI'TIS,  71.  [Gr.  tppevtrts,  from  fpnv,  the 
mind.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  of  this  word 
is,  to  move,  advance,  or  rush  forward  ;  as  in  L.  ani- 
mus, animosus,  and  the  Teutonic  mod,  Eng.  mood.'] 

1.  In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with  acirte 
fever  and  delirium.  Forsyth. 

2.  Delirium  ;  phrensy.  [It  is  generally  written 
in  English,  Phrensy  or  Frenzy.] 

PHRE-NO  LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  phrenology. 

PHRE-NO-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  By  the  principles  of 
phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL'O-GIST,  7t.     One  versed  in  phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL'O-GY,  n.*  [Gr.  1/1/717X,  the  mind,  and  Ao- 
yoc,  discourse.] 

The  science  of  the  human  mind  as  connected  with 
the  supposed  organs  of  thought  and  passion  in  the 
brain,  maintained  by  Gall,  who  supposed  each  fac- 
ulty or  propensity  to  have  a  particular  organ,  and 
this  manifested  in  the  form  of  the  skull;  craniology. 

PHRE-NO-MAG'NET-I3M,  71.  [Gr.  tppnv,  the  mind, 
and  magnetism.] 

The  power  of  exciting  the  organs  of  the  brain 
through  magnetic  influence. 

PHREN'SY,  (fren'ze,)  71.  [Supra.]  Madness  ;  delir- 
ium, or  that  partial  madness  which  manifests  itself 
in  wild  and  erratic  sallies  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
written,  also,  Frenzy. 

Demoniac  Phrensy ;  moping;  Melancholy.  Milton. 

PHRON'TIS-TER-Y,  71.  [Gr.  fpoprwrnpiop,  from 
tp^nvzui,  to  think  ;  foriv,  mind.] 

A  school  or  seminary  of  learning.     [JVot  used.] 

PHRYG'I-AN,  a.     [from  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor.] 

Pertaining  to  Phrygia ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
sprightly,  animating  kind  of  music.         Arbuthnot. 

Phrygian  stone  ;  a  stone  described  by  the  ancients, 
used  in  dyeing  ;  a  light,  spongy  stone,  resembling  a 
pumice,  said  to  be  drying  and  astringent. 

Pliny.     Dioscorides. 

PHTHIS'IC,  (tiz'zik,)  71.  A  mere  conversion  of  the 
term  phthisis  into  English,  and  hence  its  synonym. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  popularly,  but  erro- 
neously, to  any  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  more 
especially  to  chronic  dyspnoea,  from  the  mistaken 
notion  that  these  affections  are  much  the  same  as 
phthisis.     [Little  used.] 


PHTHIS'IC-AL,  (tiz'zi-kal,)  a.  [Gr.  ajdioiKoc.  See 
Phthisis.] 

Having  or  belonging  to  the  phthisic  ;  breathing 
hard  ;  as,  a  phthisical  consumption.  Harvey. 

PHTHIS'ICK-Y,  (Uz'zik-e.)  a.     Having  or  pertaining 

to  the  phthisic. 
PHTHI'SIS,    (thi'sis,)   n.      [Gr.   <pB,tnc,   from    f&iu, 
tf>0  01,  to  consume.] 

A  disease  of  some  part  of  the  pulmonary  appara- 
tus, marked  by  cough,  gradually  progressive  emacia- 
tion and  exhaustion,  hectic,  and  usually  copious  ex- 
pectoration. 
PHY-eO-MA'TER,  71.     [Gr.  <bvKnc  and  pr,rr,p.] 

The  gelatine  in  which  the  sporules  of  algaceous 
plants  first  vegetate.  Brande. 

PHY-LAC'TER,  71.     See  Phylactery. 
PHY-LAC'TER-£D,a.  Wearing  a  phylactery  ;  dressed 

like  the  Pharisees.  Green. 

PHY-LAC'TER-IC,  )  a.      Pertaining    to    phylac- 

PHY-LAC-TER'ie-AL,  j      teries.  Addison. 

PHY-LAC'TER-Y,  n.  *  [Gr.  uluAa/crnpioi/,  from  yiuAacr- 
o-&j,  to  defend  or  guard.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  charm,  spell,  or  amulet, 
worn  as  a  preservative  from  danger  or  disease. 
*  2.  Among  the  Jews,  a  slip  of  parchment  on  which 
was  written  some  text  of  Scripture,  particularly  of 
the  decalogue,  worn  by  devout  persons  on  the  fore- 
head, breast,  or  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 

Encyc. 
3.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  a  case  in  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead.  Encyc. 

PIIY'LARCH,  it.     [Gr.  (bv\n,  tribe,  and  ap\n,  rule.] 
The  chief  or  governor  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 

Robinson. 
PHY'LXRCH-Y,  71.    Government  of  a  tribe  or  clan. 
PHYL'LITE,  11.     [Gr.  oluAAi  p,  a  leaf,  and  Aifos,  a 
stone.] 

A  petrified  leaf,  or  a  mineral  having  the  figure  of  a 
leaf.  Lunier. 

PHYL-Lo'DI-UM,  71.     [Gr.  ^.i.AAo,,.] 

In  botany,  a  petiole  without  a  lamina,  but  so  much 
developed  in  some  way,  as  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  perfect  leaf.  Lindleij. 

PHYL-LOPH'O-ROUS,  a.    [Gr.  njuAAop,  a  leaf,  and 
qjepoi,  to  bear.] 
Leaf-bearing  ;  producing  leaves. 
PHYL'LO-POD,  n.     [Gr.  <i>"AAop  and  irovc.] 

One  of  a  tribe  of  crustaceans   whose  feet  have  a 
flattened  form,  like  that  of  a  leaf. 
PHYS'A-LlTE,  71.      [Gr.  yiocuoj,  to  swell  or  inflate, 
and  AiOoc,  a  stone.] 

A  mineral  of  a  greenish-white  color,  a  subspecies 
of  prismatic  topaz  ;  called  also  Pyrophysalite,  as  it 
intumesces  in  heat.  Jameson.    Plullips. 

PHYS'E-TER.     See  Cachalot. 

PHYS-I-AN'THRO-PY,  71.  [Gr.  fvais,  nature,  and 
avdpuitroc,  man.] 

The  philosophy  of  human  life,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution  and  diseases  of  man,  and  the  reme- 
dies. J\fed.  Rep os. 
PHYS'IC,  n.     [Gr.  ipvatKr/,  from  fvoic,  nature;  <poto, 
to  produce.] 

1.  The  art  of  healing  diseases.  This  is  now  gen- 
erally called  Medicine.  Encyc. 

2.  Medicines  ;  remedies  for  diseases.  We  desire 
physic  only  for  the  sake  of  health.  Hooker 

3.  In  popular  language,  a  medicine  that  purges ;  a 
purge;  a  cathartic.  [In  technical  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, this  sense  is  not  used.] 

PHYS'ie,  v.  t.     To  treat  with  physic  ;  to  evacuate  the 

bowels  with  a  cathartic  ;  to  purge.  Shale. 

2.  To  cure.  Shak. 

PHYS'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  nature  or  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  to  material  things,  as  opposed  to  things 
moral  or  imaginary.  We  speak  of  physical  force  or 
power,  with  reference  to  material  things ;  armies 
and  navies  are  the  physical  force  of  a  nation ; 
whereas  wisdom,  knowledge,  skill,  &c,  constitute 
moral  force.  A  physical  point  is  a  real  point,  in 
distinction  from  a  mathematical  or  imaginary  point. 
A  physical  body  or  substance  is  a  material  body  or 
substance,  in  distinction  from  spirit,  or  metaphysical 
substance. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  material  part  or  structure  of 
an  organized  being,  particularly  man  ;  as,  physical 
strength. 

3.  External ;  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  as,  the 
physical  characters  of  a  mineral ;  opposed  to  chemical. 

Phillips. 

4.  Relating  to  the  art  of  healing;  as,  a  physical 
treatise. 

5.  Having  the  property  of  evacuating  the  bowels; 
as,  physical  herbs. 

6.  Medicinal ;  promoting  the  cure  of  diseases. 

7.  Resembling  physic;  as,  a  physical  taste. 

Johnson. 
[In  the  three  latter  senses,  nearly  obsolete  among 
professional  men.] 

Physical  education:  the  education  which  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  giving  strength,  health,  and  vigor  to 
the  bodily  organs  and  powers. 
PHYS'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  nature  ;  by  nat- 
ural power,  or  the  operation  of  natural  laws  in  the 
material   system   of  things,  as  distinguished   from 
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lo-iic.     [Little  used.]  'Swift. 

lYS'ieO-THE-OL'O-GY,   n.     [physic,  or  physical, 


moral  power  or  influence.      We  suppose   perpetual 

motion  to  be  physically  impossible. 

I  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or  colors.        Locke. 
2.  According  to  the  art  or  rules  of  medicine.   [O&s.] 
He  that  lives  physically,  must  live  miserably.  Cheyne. 

PHY-SI"CIAN,  (fe-zish'an,)  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
the  art  of  healing;  one  whose  profession  is  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  for  diseases. 

2.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  one  that  heals  moral  dis- 
eases ;  as,  a  physician  of  the  soul. 

PHYS'I-CO-LOG'ie,  n.  Logic  illustrated  by  natural 
philosophy. 

PHYS'I-€0-LOG'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  physico- 
1 

PHYS' 
and  theology.] 

Theology  or  divinity  illustrated  or  enforced  by 
physics  or  natural  philosophy. 

PHYS'ICS,  n.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  the  science 
of  nature  or  of  natural  objects,  comprehending  the 
study  or  knowledge  of  whatever  exists. 

2.  In  the  usual  and  more  limited  sense,  the  science 
of  the  material  system,  including  natural  history  and 
philosophy.  This  science  is  of  vast  extent,  compre- 
hending whatever  can  be  discovered  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  bodies,  their  causes,  effects,  affec- 
tions, operations,  phenomena,  and  laws. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MER.     See  Physiognomist. 

PHYS-t-OG-NOM'ie,  )  a.     [See  Physiognomy.] 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'IC-AL,  i  Pertaining  to  physiog- 
nomy ;  expressing  the  temper,  disposition,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  by  signs  in  the  countenance  ; 
or  drawing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  mind 
from  the  features  of  the  face. 

PHYS-[-OG-NOi\ri€S,  n.  Among  physicians,  signs 
in  the  countenance,  which  indicate  the  state,  tem- 
perament, or  constitution  of  the  body  and  mind. 

Encyc. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MIST,  n.  One  that  is  skilled  in 
physiognomy ;  one  that  is  able  to  judge  of  the  par- 
ticular temper  or  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  by 
signs  in  the  countenance.  Drydcn. 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MY,  n.  [Gr.  fvawyvuuovia;  (bvuif, 
nature,  and  yvoipovixos,  knowing;  j/ij/ojo-ko),  to 
know.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  discerning  the  character 
of  the  mind  from  the  features  of  the  face  ;  or  the 
art  of  discovering  the  predominant  temper,  or  other 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  mind,  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  but  especially  by  the  external  signs  of  the 
countenance,  or  the  combination  of  the  features. 

Bacon.     Lavatcr. 

2.  The  fane  or  countenance,  with  respect  to  the 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  particular  configuration,  cast, 
or  expression  of  countenance.  Dryden. 

[This  word  formerly  comprehended  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  future  fortunes  of  persons  by  indica- 
tions of  the  countenance.] 

PHYS-I-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  physiog- 
raphy. 

PHYS-I-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  0wn,  nature,  and 
ypatpco,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  nature,  or  the  science  of  natural 
objects.  Journal  of  Scic7ice. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GER,  n.     A  physiologist. 
[The  latter  is  generally  used.] 

PHYS-I-O-LOG'IC,         )    a.     [See  Physiology.] 

PHYS  I-O-LOG'IO-AL,  (  Pertaining  to  physiology  ; 
relating  to  the  science  of  the  properties  and  functions 
of  living  beings. 

PHYS-I-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  According  to  the 
principles  of  physiology.  Lawrence's  Lcct. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GIST,  n.     One  who  is  verted  in   the 
science  of  living  beings,  or  in   the  properties  and 
functions  of  animals  and  plants. 
2.  One  that  treats  of  physiology. 

PHYS-I-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  fi<aioXoyia;  civets,  na- 
ture, and  >£joj,  to  discourse.] 

1.  According  to  the  Greek,  this  word  signifies  a 
discourse  or  treatise  of  nature  ;  but  the  moderns  use 
the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  the  science  of 
the  functions  of  all  the  differrnt  parts  or  organs  of 
animals  and  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  offices 
which  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  science  of  the  mind,  of  its  various  phe- 
nomena, affections',  and  powers.  Brown. 

PHYS'NO-MY,  for  Physiognomy,  is  not  used. 

PHYS'O-GRADE,  n.     [Gr.  </>ur/is  and  L.  grudior.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  zoophytes,  which  swim  by  means 
of  air-bladders. 
.PHYS'Y,  for  Fusee.     [JVot  used.]  Locke. 

PHY-TIV'0-ROUS,  a.  [Gr.  fvrw,  a  plant,  and  L. 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Feeding  on  plants  or  herbage  ;  as, phytivorous  ani- 
mals. Ray. 

PHY-TO€H'I-MY,  7i.    The  chemistry  of  plants. 

PIIV-TOG'E-NY,  ?i.  The  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  plants. 

PHV-TO-GRAPHT€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  de- 
scription of  plants. 

PHY-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  (pvrov,  a  plant,  and 
ypaibn,  description.] 


1.  The  science  of  describing  plants  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

2.  A  description  of  plants. 
PHY'TO-LITE,  n.     [Gr.  <purov,  a  plant,  and  XiBoc,  a 

stone.] 

A  plant  petrified,  or  fossil  vegetable. 
PH?-TO-LOG'ie-AL,   a.      Pertaining  to  phytology  ; 

botanical.  Lyell. 

PHtf-TOL'O-GIST,    7i.       [See    Phytology.]       One 

versed  in  plants,  or  skilled  in  phytology  ;  a  botanist. 

Evelyn. 
PH-f-TOL'O-GY,  7i.     [Gr.  atvrov,  a  plant,  and  \oroc, 
discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  plants,  or  the  doctrine 
of  plants  ;  description  of  the  kinds  and  properties  of 
plants  ;  botany. 
PHY-TON'O-MY,  7i.     [Gr.  tpvrov  and  vopec.] 

The  science  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  plants. 
PHY-TOPH'A-GOUS,   a.     [Gr.   ajurov,  a  plant,   and 
(bay  oj,  to  eat.] 
Eating,  or  subsisting  on.  plants. 
PHY-TO-Zo'ON,  n.     \      [Gr.    Avtiv,    a    plant,    and 
PHY-TO-ZO'A,  «.  pi.  \         gtaov,  an  animal.] 

Terms  applied  to  zoophytes ;  also  to  certain  ma- 
rine animalcules  living  in  the  tissues  of  plants. 

Dana. 
PI,  n.     A  term  applied  to  printers'  types,  when  con- 
fusedly mixed  or  unsorted. 
PI'JI  MA'TER,  [L.]     In  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane 

immediately  investing  the  brain.  Coze. 

PI-A'BA,  n.    A  small,  fresh-water  fish  of  Brazil,  about 

the  size  of  the  minnow,  much  esteemed  for  food. 

Encyc. 
PI'A-GLE,  (pl'a-kl,)  n.     [L.  piaculum.] 

An  enormous  crime.     [JVot  used.]  Howell. 

PI-ACU-LAR,     I  a.     [L.  piacularis,  from  pio,  to  expi- 
PI-A€'U-LOUS,  j      ate.] 

1.  Expiatory;  having  power  to  atone. 

2.  Requiring  expiation.  Brown. 

3.  Criminal  ;  atrociously  bad.  Glanville. 
[These  words  are  little  used.] 

PI'A-NET,  7i.     [L.  pica  or  picas.] 

1.  The  magpie. 

2.  A  bird,  the  lesser  woodpecker.     [Obs.]     Bailey. 
PI-J1-MS' SI-MO.     In  music,  very  soft. 
PI-A'NIST,  7i,     A  performer  on  the  foric-piano,  or  one 

well  skilled  in  it.  Busby. 

PT-A'JSTO.     In  music,  soft. 

PI-A'NO-FoR'T£,  7i.  [It.  piano,  from  L.  planus, 
plain,  smooth,  and  It.  forte,  h.forlis,  strong.] 

A  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  German  origin, 
and  of  the  harpsichord  kind  ;  so  called  from  its  softer 
notes  or  expressions.  Its  tones  are  produced  by 
hammers  instead  of  quills,  and  of  all  the  keyed  instru- 
ments it  seems  to  deserve  the  preference  on  account 
of  the  superior  tone,  sweetness,  and  variety,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  P.  Cyc.     Hebcrt. 

PI-AS'TER,  77.  [It.  piastra,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or  a 
dollar.     See  Plate.] 

An  Italian  coin  of  about  80  cents  value,  or  3s.  Id. 
sterling.  But  the  value  is  different  in  different  states 
or  countries.  It  is  called,  also,  a  Piece  of  Eight. 
The  Spanish  piaster  is  the  same  as  the  Spanish  or 
American  dollar.  The  Turkish  piaster,  formerly 
worth  25  cents,  is  now  worth  only  about  8  cents. 

PI-A'TION,  7t.     [L.  piatio.]  [McCulloch. 

The  act  of  making  atonement. 

PI-AZ'ZA,  n.  [It.  for  piazza ;  Sp.  plaza  ;  Port  prapa, 
for  placa ;  Fr.  place  ;  Eng.  id. ;  D.  plaats ;  G.  platz  ; 
Dan.  plads  ;  Sw.  plats.] 

1.  In  building,  a  portico  or  covered  walk  supported 
by  arches  or  columns.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  In  Italian,  it  denotes  a  square  open  space  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  Gwilt. 

PIB'-GORN,  71.  [W.,  pipe-horn.]  Among  the  Welsh, 
a  wind  instrument  or  pipe  with  a  horn  at  each 
end. 

PI'BROCH,  n.  [Gael,  pio baireachd,  pipe-music  ;  Celtic, 
pib,  pwb,  a  pipe.] 

A  wild,  irregular  species  of  music,  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on  a  bag- 
pipe, and  adapted  to  excite  or  assuage  passion,  and 
particularly  to  rouse  a  martial  spirit  among  troops 
going  to  battle.  Encyc.     Javiiesoa. 

PI'CA,  n.     In  ornithology,  the  pie  or  magpie. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  vitiated  appetite  which  makes  the 
patient  crave  what  is  unfit  for  food,  as  chalk,  ashes, 
coal,  &c. 

3.  A  printing  type,  of  two  sizes,  small  pica  and 
pica,  the  former  of  which  is  next  in  size  above  long 
primer;  probably  named  from  litcra  picata,  a  great 
black  letter  at  the  beginning  of  some  new  order  in 
the  liturgy  ;  hence, 

4.  Pica,  pye,  or  pie  ;  formerly,  an  ordinary,  a  table, 
or  directory  for  devotional  services  ;  also,  an  alpha- 
betical catalogue  of  names  and  things  in  rolls  and 
records.  •  Encyc. 

PT'CA  MA-Ri'NA,  7i.  The  sea-pye  or  oyster-catcher ; 
a  giallatory  aquatic  fowl,  the  lUematopus  ostralegus. 
This  fowl  feeds  on  oysters,  limpets,  and  marine  in- 
sects. 

PICA-MAR,  7t.     [L.  pix  and  amarum.] 

The  bitter  principle  of  pitch,  an  oil-like,  transpa- 
rent fluid. 


PIC-A-ROON',  7i.  [Fr.  picoreur,  from  picorer,  to  plun- 
der ;  Scot,  pikary,  rapine  ;  from  the  root  of  pick,  peck, 
Sp.  picar.] 

A  plunderer  ;  a  pirate.  This  word  is  not  applied 
to  a  highway  robber,  but  to  pirates  and  plunderers  of 
wrecks. 

In  all  wars,  Corsica  and  Majorca  have  been  nests  of  picaroons. 

Temple. 

Ple-A-YuNE',  7i.    A  small  coin  of  the  value  of  6J 

cents. 
PI€'eA-DIL,         )77.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  pike, 
PIC'eA-DIL-LY,  }     peak.]     A  high  collar,  or  a  kind 
PICK'AR-DIL,      )      of  ruff.  Wilson. 

PICGAGE,  71.     [Norm,  pecker,  to  break  open  ;  from 
the  root  of  pick,  peck.] 
Money  paid  at  fairs  for  breaking  ground  for  booths. 
J3  insworth. 
PICK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  pycan  ;  D.  pikken  ,*  G.  picken  ;  Dan. 
pikkcr ;    Sw.  picka  ;  VV.  pigaw,  to  pick  or  peck;  Sp. 
picar;  Fr.  piquer ;  Gr.  ire  vgj  or  irencta  ;  Ij.pecto      The 
verb  may  be  radical,  (see  Class  Bg,  No.  61,  62,  65,) 
or  derived  from  the  use  of  the  beak  or  any  pointed 
instrument.     It   belongs  to   a   numerous   family   of 
words,  at  least  if  connected  with  beak,  pike,  &c] 

1.  To  pull  off  or  pluck  with  the  fingers  something 
that  grows  or  adheres  to  another  thing  ;  to  separate 
by  the  hand,  as  fruit  from  trees  ;  as,  to  pick  apples  or 
oranges;  to  pick  strawberries. 

2.  To  pull  off  or  separate  with  the  teeth,  beak,  or 
claws  ;  as,  to  pick  flesh  from  a  bone  ;  hence, 

3.  To  clean  by  the  teeth,  fingers,  or  claws,  or  by  a 
small  instrument,  by  separating  something  that  ad- 
heres ;  as,  to  pick  a  bone,  to  pick  the  ears. 

4.  To  take  up ;  to  cause  or  seek  industriously  ;  as, 
to  pick  a  quarrel. 

5.  To  separate  or  pull  asunder;  to  pull  into  small 
parcels  by  the  fingers  ;  to  separate  locks  for  loosening 
and  cleaning  ;  as,  to  pick  wool. 

6.  To  pierce  ;  to  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
as,  to  pick  an  apple  with  a  pin.  Bacon. 

7.  To  strike  with  the  bill  or  beak;  to  puncture. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  peck. 

8.  To  steal  by  taking  out  with  the  fingers  or  hands ; 
as,  to  pick  the  pocket.  South. 

9.  To  open  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  pick  a 
lock. 

10.  To  select;  to  cull  ;  to  separate  particular  things 
from  others  ;  as,  to  pick  the  best  men  from  a  com- 
pany. In  this  sense,  the  word  is  often  followed  by 
out. 

11.  To  pitch  or  cast.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
To  pick  off;  to  separate  by  the  fingers  or  by  a  small 

pointed  instrument. 

To  pick  out ;  to  select ;  to  separate  individuals  from 
numbers. 

To  pick  up ;  to  take  up  with  the  fingers  or  beak  ; 
also,  to  take  particular  things  here  and  there  ;  to 
gather  ;  to  glean. 

To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat ;  to  find  fault. 
PICK,  v.  i.    To  eat  slowly  or  by  morsels  ;  to  nibble. 

Drydcn. 
2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely,  or  by  attending  to  small 
things.  Dryden. 

PICK,  7?.     [Fr.  pique  ;  D.  pik.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  tool  for  digging  or  removing  in 
small  quantities. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  andwhem —  is  so  hard  that  the  picks 
will  not  touch  it.  Woodward. 

2.  Choice ;  right  of  selection.  You  may  have 
your  pick. 

3.  Among  printers,  foul  matter  which  collects  on 
printing  types  from  the  balls,  bad  ink,  or  from  the 
paper  impressed. 

PICK'A-PACK,  adv.    In  manner  of  a  pack.    [  Vulgar.] 

L'Estrange. 
PICK'AX,  7i.     [pick  and   ax.]     An   ax  with  a  sharp 
point  at  one  end  and  a  broad  blade  at  the  other. 

Milton. 
PICK'BACK,  a.     On  the  back.  Hudibras. 

PICK'-ED,  (pikt,)  pp.  or  a.  Plucked  off  by  the  fingers, 
teeth,  or  claws  ;  cleaned  by  picking ;  opened  by  an 
instrument ;  selected. 

PIK'ED°'  j  "•     Pointed  >  sharP- 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top.  Mortimer. 

2.  In  old  authors,  sprucely  or  foppishly  dressed.  [  Obs.] 
PICK'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  pointed  at  the 
end  ;  sharpness. 
2.  Foppery  ;  spruceness.  Johnson. 

PICK-EER',  v.  t.     [Fr.  picorer;  from  pick.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  pirate.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  skirmish,  as  soldiers  on  the  outpost  of  an 
army,  or  in  pillaging  parties. 

PICK'ER,  7i.     One  that  picks  or  culls.         Mortimer. 

2.  A  pickax  or  instrument  for  picking  or  separating. 

Mortimer. 

3.  One  that  excites  a  quarrel  between  himself  and 
another. 

PICK'ER-EL,  71.  [from  pike.]  A  name  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  several  species  of  fresh-water  fish 
belonging  to  the  pike  family. 

PICK'ER-EL-WEED,  ti.  A'  water  plant,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  breed  pickerels.     Walton. 
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PICK'ER-Y,  n.     Petty  theft.  W.  Scott. 

PICK'ET,  n.     [Fr.  piquet!  Russ.  beket.] 

1.  A  stake  sharpened  or  pointed,  used  in  fortifi- 
cation and  encampments. 

2.  A  narrow  board  pointed,  used  in  making  fence. 

3.  A  guard  posted  in  front  of  an  army  to  give  no- 
tice of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Marshall. 

4.-A  game  at  cards.     [See  Pujuet.] 
5.  A  punishment  which  consists  in  making  the 
offender  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 
PICK'ET,  v.  t.    To  fortify  with  pointed  stakes. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence  with  narrow,  pointed  boards. 

3.  To  fasten  to  a  picket.  Mourp. 

4.  To  torture  by  compelling  to  stand  with  one  foot 
on  a  pointed  stake. 

PICK'ET-ED,  pp.    Fortified  or  inclosed  with  pickets. 

PICK'ET-GUaRD,  n.  In  an  army,  a  guard  of  horse 
ami  foot  always  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm. 

PICK'ET-ING,"/yr.  Inclosing  or  fortifying  with  pick- 
ets. 

PICK'ET-ING,  ri.  A  kind  of  torture  by  forcing  a  per- 
son to  stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake. 

PICK'ING,  ppr.  Pulling  on'  with  the  fingers  or  teeth  : 
selecting. 

PICK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  plucking ;  selection  ;  gath- 
ering ;  gleaning. 

PICK'LE,  (pik'1,1  71.     [D.  pekel ;  G.  pSkel.] 

1.  Brine  ;  a  solution  of  salt  and  water  or  of  vine- 
gar, sometimes  impregnated  with  spices,  in  which 
flesh,  fish,  or  other  substance,  is  preserved  ;  as,  pickle 
for  beef;  pickle  for  capers  or  for  cucumbers;  pickle 
for  herring. 

2.  A  vegetable  or  fruit  preserved  in  pickle. 

3.  A  state  or  condition  of  dilticulty  or  disorder;  a 
word  used  in  ridicule  or  contempt.  You  are  in  a  fine 
pickle. 

Hew  cam'si  Uiou  in  this  pickle  ?  Shak. 

4.  A  parcel  of  land  inclosed  with  a  hedge.  [Local.] 
PICK'LE,  v.  t.     To  preserve  in  brine  or  pickle  ;  as,  to 

2.  To  season  in  pickle.  [pickle  herring. 

3.  To  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad;  as,  a 
pickled  rogue. 

PICK'LKl),  pp.  or  a.    Preserved  in  brine  or  pickle. 

PICK'LE-HER'RING,  n.  A  merry  Andrew  ;  a  zany  ; 
a  buffoon.  Spectator. 

PICK'LING,  ppr.     Seasoning  in  pickle. 

PICK'LING,  7i.  The  preservation  of  vegetables  or 
meats  in  vinegar  or  brine.  Gardner. 

PICK'LOCK,  n.  [pick  and  lock.]  An  instrument  for 
opening  locks  without  the  key. 

Arbuthnot.     V Estrange. 
2.  A  person  who  picks  locks. 

PICK'NICK.     See  Picnic. 

PICK'POCK-ET,  n.  One  who  steals  from  the  pocket 
of  another.  Arbuthnot. 

PICK'PURSE,  n.  One  that  steals  from  the  purse  of 
another.  Swift. 

PIOK'THANK,  re.  An  officious  fellow  who  does  what 
he  is  not  desired  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favor  ; 
a  whispering  parasite.  South. 

PICK'TOOTH,  n.  An  instrument  for  picking  or 
cleaning  the  teeth.  [But  Toothpick  is  more  gener- 
ally used.] 

PI€'NI€,  7i.  Originally,  an  entp  .ainment  at  which 
each  person  contributed  some  dish  or  article  for  the 
general  table.  The  term  is  now  applied  lo  an  enter- 
tainment carried  with  them  by  a  party  on  an  excur- 
sion of  pleasure  into  the  country,  and  also  to  the 
party  itself. 

P'i'CO,  7i.  [Sp.  See  Peak.]  A  peak;  the  pointed 
head  of  a  mountain. 

PI'€RA,  a.     [Gr.  hpa  trtKpa,  sacred  bitter.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  officinal  "Powder  ofJllocs 
with  Canrlla,"  which  is  composed  of  aloes  one 
pound,  canella  three  ounces.  It  is  employed  as  a 
cathartic. 

PIC'RO-LITE,  7i.  [Ou.  Gr.  mnpos,  bitter,  and  X,0US, 
stone.] 

A  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine.  Dana. 

PICRO-MEL,  7i.     [Gr.  Tmpoc,  bitter.] 

The  characteristic  principle  of  bile.  lire. 

PIC-ROS'MINE,  71.  [Gr.  iru-pos,  bitter,  and  »™,, 
smell.] 

An  order  of  minerals,  which,  when  moistened, 
have  an  argillaceous  smell.  Shepard. 

Also,  a  greenish  magnesian  mineral  characterized 
by  this  order.  Dana. 

PI€-RO-TOX'IN,7i.  [Gr.  tthctkic,  bitter,  and  L.  toxi- 
cum.] 

A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  the 
fniit  of  Anamirta  paniculata,  (commonly  called  coc- 
culus  Indiana,)  and  perhaps  of  Cocculus  suberosus, 
and  one  of  their  active  principles.  It  is  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  appears  to  be  a 
feeble  acid;  and,  lis  such,  it  is  called  Picrotoxic 

PICT,  71.     [L.  pictus,  pingo.]  [Acid. 

A  person  whose  body  is  painted. 

PICTS,  7i.  pi.  A  tribe  of  Scythians  or  Germans  who 
settled  in  Scotland. 

PIC-To'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  pir.tor,  a  painter.] 

Pertaining  to  pictures ;  illustrated  hv  pictures  : 
forming  pictures  ;  as,  apictortat  imagination. 

Pie-To'RI-AI^LY,  ado.     With  pictures 


PIE 

PICTIJR-AL,  ?i.     A  representation.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
PICTURE,  (pikt'yur,)7i.  f  [L.  pictura,  from  pingo,  to 
paint ;  It  pittura.] 

1.  A  painting  or  drawing  exhibiting  the  resem- 
blance of  any  thing  ;  a  likeness  drawn  in  colors. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects.  Bacon. 

2.  The  works  of  painters;  painting. 

Qalintilian,  when  he  saw  any  wel  -expressed  image  of  grief, 
either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would  usually  weep.     H'nflon. 

3.  Any  resemblance  or  representation,  either  to 
the  eye  or  to  the  understanding.  Thus  we  say,  a 
child  is  the  picture  of  his  father ,  the  poet  has  drawn 
an  exquisite  picture  of  grief. 

PICTURE,  v.  t.    To  paint,  a  resemblance. 

Love  is  like  a  painter  who,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  friend 
having  a  blemish  in  one  eye,  would  picture  only  llie  other 
side  of  the  face.  South. 

2.  To  represent ;  to  form  or  present  an  ideal  like- 
ness. 

I«Io  picture  it  in  my  mind.  Spenser. 

PICTURED,  pp.  or  a.  Painted  in  resemblance  ; 
drawn  in  colors;  represented. 

PICTURE-ERA  ME,  77,  A  frame,  more  or  less  orna- 
mented, which  surrounds  a  picture,  and  sets  it  off  to 
advantage. 

PICTURE-GAL'LER-Y,  71.  A  gallery  or  large  ap- 
partmeiit  in  which  pictures  are  hung  up  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

PICTLJRE-LIKE,  o."   After  the  manner  of  a  picture. 

Shak. 

PI€-TUR-ESaUE',  (pikt-yur-esk',)a.  [Fr.pittorcsque ; 
It.  pittoresco  ;  from  the  L.  pictura  or  pictor.  In  Eng- 
lish this  would  be  picturish.] 

Expressing  that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which  is 
agreeable  in  a  picture,  natural  or  artificial  ;  striking 
the  mind  with  great  power  or  pleasure  in  represent- 
ing objects  of  vision,  and  in  painting  to  the  imagina- 
tion any  circumstance  or  event  as  clearly  as  if  deline- 
ated in  a  picture.  Gruit. 

PIC-TUR-E^UUE'LY,  (pikt-yur-esJVly,)  adv.  In  a 
picturesque  manner.  Montgomery. 

Pie-TlIR-ESaUE'NESS,  ?i.  The  state  of  being  pic- 
turesque. Price. 

PICUL,  71.  In  China,  a  weight  of  133J  lbs.  it  is 
divided  into  100  catties,  or  1600  taels.  The  Chinese 
call  it  Tan.  Malcom. 

PID'DLE,  v.  i.  [This  is  a  different  spelling  of  Peddle, 
or  from  the  same  source.] 

1.  To  deal  in  trifles;  to  spend  time  in  trifling  ob- 
jects ;  to  attend  to  trivial  concerns  or  the  small  parts 
rather  than  to  the  main.  Ainsworth. 

2.  To  pick  at  table  ;  to  eat  or  drink  squeamishly 
or  without  relish.  Swift. 

This    word    is   now  scarcely  used,  except  as   a 
child's  word,  in  the  sense,  to  make  water.     Smart. 
PID'DLER,  7i.    One  who  busies  himself  about  little 
things. 

2.  One  that  eats  squeamishly  or  without  appetite. 
PIE,  (pi,)  71.     [It.  pighe,   perhaps  from  the  paste  ;   Gr. 
naxoc,  thick  ;  or  from  mixing.] 

An  article  of  food  consisting  of  paste  baked   with 
something  in  it  or  undei  it,  as  apple,  minced  meat, 
&c. 
PIE,  71.     [L.  pica  :  W.  piog.] 

1.  The  magpie,  a  party-colored  bird,  or  Pica.  It  is 
sometimes  written  Pve. 

2.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  service-book,  supposed 
to  he  so  called  from  the  different  color  of  the  text  and 
rubric,  or  from  litem  picata,  a  large  black  letter,  used 
at  the  beginning  of  each  order. 

3.  Printers'  types  mixed  or  unsorted. 

Cock  and  pie :  an  adjuration  by  the  pie  or  service- 
book,  and  by  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity  corrupted. 

Shak. 
PIE'BALD,  a.     [Sp.  pio,  of  various  colors.] 

Of  various  colors;  diversified  in  color;  as,  a  771c- 
baltl  horse.  Pope. 

PTE'-PLANT,  In.     The  garden  rhubarb,  used  as  a 

PlE'-RHO'BARB,  j      substitute  for  apples  in  making 

pies. 
PIECE,  (peese,)  71.  t  [Fr.  pie'ee;    It.  pezzo  ;  Sp.  pieza  ; 
Port,  peca  ;  Ir.  piosa  ;  Arm.  pez.     If  the  elements  of 
this  word  are  Bi,  it  may  be  from  the  Heb.  Cil.  Syr. 
and  At.  l!S2,  to  cut  on" or  clip.] 

1.  A  fragment  or  part  of  any  thing  separated  from 
the  whole,  in  any  manner,  by  cutting,  splitting, 
breaking,  or  tearing;  as,  to  cut  in  pieces,  break  in 
pieces,  tear  in  pieces,  pull  in  pieces,  &c. ;  a  piece  of  a 
rock  ;  a  piece  of  paper. 

2.  A  part  of  any  thing,  though  not  separated,  or 
separated  only  in  idea  ;  not  the  whole  ;  a  portion  ; 
as,  a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge.  Tillotson. 

3.  A  distinct  part  or  quantity  ;  a  part  considered 
by  itself,  or  separated  from  the  rest  only  by  a  boun- 
dary or  divisional  line  ;  as,  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
meadow  or  on  the  mountain. 

4.  A  separate  part ;  a  thing  or  portion  distinct 
from  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  as,  a  piece  of  timber  ;  a 
piece  of  cloth  ;  a  piece  of  paper-hangings. 

5.  A  composition,  essay,  or  writing,  of  no  great 
length  ;  as,  a  piece  of  poetry  or  prose  ;  a  piece  of 
rrusic. 


PIE 

6.  A  separate  performance  j  a  distinct  portion  of 
labor  ;  as,  a  piece  of  work. 

7.  A  picture  or  painting. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colors  are  but  daubing,  and  tbe  piece  is  a 
beautiful  monster  at  the  best.  Dryden. 

8.  A  coin  ;  as,  a  piece  of  eight. 

9.  A  gun  or  single  part  of  ordnance.  We  apply 
the  word  to  a  cannon,  a  mo/tar,  or  a  musket.  Large 
guns  are  called  battering  pieces  ;  smaller  guns  are 
called  field  pieces. 

10.  hi  heraldry,  an  ordinary  or  charge  The  fess, 
the  bend,  tire  pale,  the  bar,  the  cross,  the  saltier,  the 
chevron,  are  called  honorable  pieces. 

11.  In  ridicule  or  contempt.  A  piece  of  a  lawyer 
is  a  srnatterer. 

12.  A  castle  ;  a  building.  [JVotiuw.se.]  Spenser. 
Apiece:  to  each  ;  as.  he  paid  the  men  a  dollar  apiece. 
Of  apiece;  like  ;  of  the  same  sort,  as  if  taken  from 

the  same  whole.     They  seemed  all  of  a  piece.     Some- 
times followed  by  with. 

The  poet  must  be  of  a.  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain  reputa- 
tion. Dryden. 

_  Piece  of  eight ;  a  piaster,  which  see. 
PIECE,  v.  t.    To  enlarge  or  mend  by  the  addition  of  a 

piece  ;  to  patch  ;  as,  to  piece  a  garment  ;  to  piece  the 

time.  Shak. 

To  piece  out;  to  extend  or  enlarge  by  addition  of  a 

pjece  or  pieces.  Temple. 

PIECE,  i'.  i.     To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts;  to 

lie  compacted,  as  parts  into  a  whole.  Bacon. 

PlEC'A'D,  (peest,)  pp.  or  a.     Mended  or  enlarged  by  a 

piece  or  pieces. 
PIeCE'LESS,  a.     Not  made  of  pieces;  consisting  of 

an  entire  thing.  Donne. 

PIeCE'MeAL,  adv.     [piece  and  Sax.  mel,  time.     Q.U.] 

1.  In  pieces;  in  fragments. 

On  which  it  piecemeal  broke.  Chapman. 

2.  By  pieces;  by  little  and  little  in  succession. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  Uien  that.  Pope. 

PIeCE'MeAL,  a.  Single;  separate;  made  of  parts 
or  pieces.  South. 

PIeCE'Me.VL-ED,  a.    Divided  into  small  pieces. 

Cotgrave. 

PIEC'ER,  77.     One  that  pieces  ;  a  patcher. 

PIECE' WORK,  71.     Work  done  by  the  piece  or  job. 

PIECING,  ppr.     Enlarging;  patching. 

PIED,  (pide,)  a.  [Allied  probably  to  pic,  in  piebald,  and 
a  contracted  word,  perhaps  from  the  root  of  L. 
pictus.'j 

Variegated  with  spots  of  different  colors  ;  spotted. 
We  now  apply  the  word  chiefly  or  wholly  to  animals 
which  are  marked  with  large  spots  of  different 
colors.  If  the  spots  are  small,  we  use  Steckled. 
This  distinction  was  not  formerly  observed,  and  in 
some  cases,  pied  is  elegantly  used  to  express  a  diver- 
sity of  colors  in  small  spots. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied.  Ail/ton. 

PIED'NESS,  71.     Diversity  of  colors  in  spots.     Shak. 

PIE  DROIT,  (pee  drw'a,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a. 
pier  or  square  pillar,  without  base  or  capital,  partly 
hid  within  a. wall.  Brandi. 

PlicL'^D,  (peeld)  a.     [See  Peel.]     Bald  ;  bare. 

PIE'POU-DRE,   /  ;i.      [Fr.  pied,  foot,  and  poudrcux, 

PIE'POW-DER,  1  dusty,  from  poudre,  dust;  or  pied 
puldreaux,  a  peddler.] 

An  ancient  court  of  record  in  England,  incident 
to  every  fair  and  market,  of  which  the  steward  of 
him  who  owns  or  has  the  toll  is  the  judge.  It  had 
jurisdiction  of  all  causes  arising  in  the  fair  or  market. 

Blackslone. 

PIER,  71,  [Sax.  per,  pere  ;  D.  beer,  steenc  beer.  If  this 
word  is  from  the  French  pierre,  it  is  a  contraction  of 
L.  petra.  But  more  probably  it  is  not  from  the 
French.] 

1.  A  mass  of  solid  stone-work  for  supporting  an 
arch  or  the  timbers  of  a  bridge  or  other  building. 

2.  A  mass  of  stone-work,  or  a  mole,  projecting  in- 
to the  sea,  for  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  and 
making  a  safe  harbor. 

3.  A  projecting  wharf  or  landing-place. 

4.  A  part  of  tlie  wall  of  a  house  between  windows 
or  doors  of  a  building. 

PlER'AGE,  71.     Toll  for  using  a  marine  pier.  Smart. 

PIeR'-GLaSS,  71.  A  mirror  or  glass  hanging  between 
windows. 

PIeR'-Ta-BLE,  71.  A  table  standing  between  win- 
dows. 

PIERCE,  (peers,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  pereeri  Gr.  ireipa.  The 
primary  sense  is  probably,  to  thrust  or  drive,  and  the 
word  may  he  connected  in  origin  with  the  W.  ber,  or 
pir,  a  spit,  a  spear,  Ir.  bior.] 

1.  To  thrust  into  with  a  pointed  instrument;  as, 
to  pierce  the  body  with  a  sword  or  spear  ;  to  pierce  the 
side  with  a  thorn. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  enter  ;  to  force  a  way  into  ;  as, 
a  column  of  troops  pierced  the  main  body  of  the  en- 
emy ;  a  shot  pierced  the  ship. 

3.  To  penetrate  the  heart  deeply  ;  to  touch  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  excite  or  affect  the  passions.     1  Tim.  vi. 

4.  To  dive  or  penetrate  into,  as  a  secret  or  purpose. 
PIERCE,  v.  7.     To  enter,  as  a  pointed  instrument. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  force  a  way  into  or  through 
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any  thing.    The  shot  pierced  through  the  side  of  the 
ship. 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.  Shak. 

3.  To  enter ;  to  dive  or  penetrate,  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  hu;  meaning  than  himsel  I'  should 
declare.  Sidney. 

_4.  To  affect  deeply. 
PlERCE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  pierced.   Spenser. 
PIERCED,  (peers!,)  pp.  or  n.    Perforated  ;  penetrated  ; 

centered  by  force  ;  transfixed. 
PIERCER,  71.  An  instrument  that  pierces,  penetrates, 
or  bores. 
2.  One  that  pierces  or  perforates. 
PIERCING,  ppr.    Penetrating ;  perforating ;  entering, 
as  a  pointed  instrument;  making  a  way  by  force  in- 
to another  body. 

2.  Affecting  deeply  ;  as,  eloquence  piercing  the 
heart. 

_3.  a.     Affecting;  cutting;  keen. 
PIERCING,  n.     The  act  of  penetrating  with  force. 
PlERCING-LY,  adv.    With  penetrating  force  or  ef- 
fect ;  sharply. 
PIeRCING-NESS,  n.    The  power  of  piercing  or  pen- 
etrating ;  sharpness  ;  keenness.  Derham. 
PI-E'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  muses. 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

PI'ET  or  PITJT,  n,     [from  pie.]     A  magpie. 

PI'E-TISM,7i.  [See  Piety.]  The  fervent  religion  of 
the  German  Pietists. 

Pl'E-TIST,7i.  An  appellation  given  toSpener,  Pranke, 
and  other  German  reformers,  who  endeavored  to  re- 
vive piety  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  near  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  published  many 
books  on  experimental  and  practical  religion,  estab- 
lished the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  educated  many 
pious  ministers  for  Germany,  and  raised  up  mission- 
aries for  the  East  Indies,  and  for  the  United  States. 
But  many  disliked  and  opposed  them,  and  the  name 
of  Pietist  became,  in  Germany,  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  Methodist  in  England.  Murdock. 

PI-E-TIST'l€,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Pietists. 

PI'B-TY,  71.  f  [L.  pietas,  from  pius,  or  its  root,  probably 
a  contracted  word  ;  Fr.  piete" ;  It.  pietd,  piety,  and 
pity;  Sp.  piedad,  piety,  pity,  charity.] 

].  Piety  in  principle,  is  a  compound  of  veneration 
or  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  love  of  his 
character, or  veneration  accompanied  with  love  ;  and 
piety  in  practice,  is  the  exercise  of  these  affections  in 
obedience  to  ins  will  and  devotion  to  his  service. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying  man. 

Rambler. 

9.  Reverence  of  parents  or  friends,  accompanied 
with  affection  and  devotion  to  their  honor  and  hap- 
piness. 

PI-E-ZOM'F.  !'ER,  n.  [Gr.  ~ie\ta,  to  press,  and  per 
poi\  measun  1 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  compressibility 
of  water,  and  the  degree  of  such  compressibility  un- 
der any  given  weight.  Pa-kins. 

PIG,  n.  [D.  big.  In  Sax.  yiga,  Dan.  pige,  is  a  little 
girl ;  Sw.  piga,  a  maid  servant.  The  word  signifies 
a  little  one.  or  issue.] 

1.  The  young  of  swine,  male  or  femrde. 

2.  An  oblong  mass  of  unforged  iron,  lead,  or  other 
metal.  A  pig  of  lead  is  the  eighth  of  a  fother,  or  250 
pounds.  Encyc. 

PIG,  v.  t.  or  i.     To. bring  forth  pigs. 

2.  To  lie  together  like  prgs.  Burke. 

PIG'-E?-ED,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  small  eyes  sunk  deep 
in  the  head. 

PIG'-T-RON,  (-I-urn,)  n.  Iron  in  pigs,  or  as  first  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore. 

PIG'-LEAD,  (-led,)  n.  Lead  in  pigs,  or  as  first  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore. 

PIG'EON,  (pij'un,)  n.  *  [Fr.  id.;  It:  piccione.  This 
word  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  pick,  peck, 
pie,  pica.] 

A  gallinaceous  bird,  of  the  genus  Columba,  of  sev- 
eral species,  as  the  stock-dove,  the  ring-dove,  the  tur- 
tle-dove, and  the  migratory  ot  wild  pigeon  of  Amer- 
ica. The  domestic  pigeon  breeds  in  a  box,  often  at- 
tached to  a  building,  called  a  dove-cote  or  pigcon- 
lunise.  The  wild  pigeon  builds  a  nest  on  a  tree  in 
the  forest. 

[To  pigeon,  is  a  cant  word  for  to  fleece,  or  strip  of 
monev  by  the  arts  of  gambling.     Smart] 

PIG'EON-FOOT,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsinorth. 

PIG'EON-HEART'ED,  a.     Timid  ;  easily  frightened. 

Bcuum. 

PIG'EON-HoLE,  n     A  hole  for  pigeons  to  enter  their 
dwelling.     Hence, 
2.  A  little  opening  or  division  in  a  case  for  papers. 

PlG'EON-HoLES,  n.  pi.  An  old  English  game  in 
which  balls  were  rolled  through  little  cavities  or 
arches.  Steevejis. 

PICEON-LIVER-.ED,  a.  Mild  in  temper  ;  soft ;  gen- 
tle. Shak. 

PIG'EON-PeA,  ti.  A  plant  and  its  seed,  a  kind  of 
pulse,  used  for  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It 
is  the  Cytisus  Cajan  of  Linmpns.     P.  Cue.  Loudon. 

PIG'GER-Y,  n.  An  inclosure  containing  a  collection 
of  small  sties  for  swine.  Qu.  Rev. 


PIG'GIN,  ti.     [Scot.,  a  milking  pail.]     A  small  wood- 
en vessel  with  an  erect  handle,  used  as  a  dipper. 
PIG'-HEAD-ED,  (-hed-ed,)  £    Having  a  large  head  ; 

stupid.  B.  Jonson. 

PIGHT,  (rnte,)  pp.  [Scot,  pig lit,  or pickt ;  from  pitch, 
W.  piciaw.] 

Pitched  ;  fixed  ;  determined.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

PIGHT,  (plte,)  v.  t.     [W.  pigaw.] 

To  pierce.     [Obs/]  Wiclif. 

PIGH'TEL,  ti.     A  little  inclosure.     [Local] 
PJG-ME'AN,   a.     [from  pigmy.]     Very  small  ;  like  a 
pigmy  ;  as,  an  image  of  pigmcan  size.     [See  Pygme- 
an.] Parkimrst. 
PIG'MENT,  71.  [L.  pigmentum,  from  the  root  of  pingo, 
to  paint.] 

Paint ;  a  preparation  used  by  painters,  &c,  to  im- 
part colors  to  bodies.  Encyc. 
PIG-MENT'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  pigments. 

Pritchard. 
PIG'MY,  ti.     [It    Sp.  and  Port,  pigmeo;  L.  pygmmis; 
Gr.  n-vyuaioc,  from   irvypri,  tile  fist.] 

A  dwarf;  a  person  of  very  small  stature  ;  a  name 
applied  to  a  fabled  nation  said  to  have  been  devoured 
by  cranes. 
PIG'MY,  a.    Very  small  in  size;  mean;  feeble;  in- 
considerable. 
PIG-NO-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  pignero,  to  pledge.] 

The  act  of  pledging  or  pawning. 
PIG'NO-RA-TIVE,   a.     Pledging;  pawning.      [Little 

used.]  .       Did. 

PIG'-iMJT,  n      [ pig  and  nut.]     The  ground-nut ;  the 
root  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Bunium  ;  also,  a  tree 
and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Carya,  a  species  of  hick- 
ory. 
PIGS'NEY,  n.     [Sax.  piga,  a  little  girl.] 

.A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl.     [Little  used.] 

Hudibras. 
PIG'-ST't,  >.      A  sty  or  pen  for  pigs. 
PIG'TAIL,  n.     [pig -dm\  tail.]     The  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  A  cue  ;  the  hair  of  the  head  tied  in  the  form  of 
a  pig's  tail. 

3.  A  small  roll  of  tobacco. 
PIG-WID'GEON,  (-wid'jun,)   n.     [pig  an d  widgeon.] 

A  fairy ;  a  cant  word  for  any  thing  very  small. 
PIKE,  n.  [This  word  belongs  to  a  numerous  family  of 
words  expressing  something  pointed,  or  a  sharp  point. 
or,  as  verbs,  to  dart,  to  thrust,  to  prick  ;  Sa\.  piic,  a 
small  needle ;  W.  pig,  a  point,  a  pike ;  pigaw,  to 
prick  ;  piciaw,  to  dart ;  It.  pica,  a  pike  ;  piccarc,  to 
prick  or  sting  ;  Sp.  pica,  picar ;  Fr.  pique,  piquer ; 
Arm.  pica,  picqat ;  D.  pick  ;  G.  pieke  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
pik ;  En g. peak,  beak,  &c.     Class  Bg.] 

1.  A  military  weapon  consisting  of  a  long  wooden 
shaft  or  stafi',  with  a  flat  steel  head  pointed,  called 
the  spear.  This  weapon  was  formerly  used  by  in- 
fantry, but  its  use  is  now  limited  to  officers,  and  it  is 
called  a  Sponton,  or  Sfontoon.  Its  use  among  sol- 
diers is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

2.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry  ;  but  we  now  use 
Fork,  or  Pitchfork.  Tusser. 

3.  Among  turners,  the  iron  sprigs  used  to  fasten 
any  thing  to  be  turned.  Moron. 

4.  In  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Esox,  so 
named  from  its  long  shape,  or  from  the  form  of 
its  snout.  It  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  living  in  deep 
water,  and  very  voracious,  but  very  palatable  food. 

The  pike,  the  tyrant  of  the  flood.  Pope. 

PTK'.ED,  (plkt,)  a.  Ending  in  a  point ;  acuminated. 
PTKE'LET,  )  71.  A  light  cake  or  muffin.  [Camden. 
PTKE'LIN,  j  Seward's  Letters. 

PIKE'MAN,  ti.     A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Knolles. 
PIKE'STAFF,  ti.    The  staff  or  shaft  of  a  pike. 

Tatlcr. 
PIK'RO-LITE,  ti.     [Qu.Gr.iriKpoc,  bitter,  and  ,\i0oj, 
a  stone.] 

A  variety  of  serpentine.     [See  Picrolite.] 

Clcuveland. 
PI-LAS'TER,  ti.*  [ll.  pil  astro ;  Fr.  pilastrc;  Sp.  pilas- 
tra,  from  pila,  a  pile,  whence  pillar.] 

A  square  column,  sometimes  insulated  ;  but  usual- 
ly set  within  a  wall,  and  projecting  only  a  fourth  or 
fifth,  of  its  diameter.  Their  bases,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablatures, have  the  same  parts  as  those  of  columns. 

Qwilt. 
PI-LAS'TER-.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  pilasters. 
PILCH,   7i.     [It.  pelliccia  ;  Fr.  pelisse;  Sax.  pylca,py- 
lece  ;  L.  pdlis,  a  skin.] 

A  furred  gown  or  case  ;  something  lined  with  fur. 
[JVol  used.]  Chaucer.     Shak. 

PILCHARD,  71.     [Ir.  pilscir.] 

A  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but  thicker  and 
rounder  ;  the  nose  is  shorter,  and  turns  up  ;  the  un- 
der jaw  is  shorter;  the  back  more  elevated,  and  the 
belly  less  sharp.  These  fishes  are  caught  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  in  England,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  P.  Cyc.  Janiive's  JVut.  Lib. 
PILCH'ER,  ;i.     Any  thing  lined  with  fur,  as  a  gown.' 

2.  A  fish.     [See  Pilchard.]  Milton. 

PILE,  71.  [Sp.  and  It.pild;  Port,  pilha  ;  Fr.  pile  ;  from 
L.  pila  ;  Gr.  -tAuc.  The  bolei,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias,  were  heaps  of  stones.] 


1.  A  heap;  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  in  a 
roundish  or  elevated  form  ;  as,  a  pile  of  stones  ;  a 
pile  of  bricks  ;  a  pile  of  wood  or  timber  ;  a  pile  of 
ruins. 

2.  A  collection  of  combustibles  for  burning  a  dead 
body  ;  as,  a  funeral  pile. 

3.  A  large  building  or  mass  of  buildings ;  an 
edifice.  ' 

The  pile  o'erlooked  the  town  and  drew  the  sight.       'Dryden. 

4.  A  heap  of  balls  or  shot  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
rising  into  a  pyramidical  form. 

PILE,  7i.*  [D.  paal;  G.  pfald;  Sw.  and  Dan.  pol,  a 
pole ;  L.  pains  ;  D.  pyl,  an  arrow  or  dart ;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  pil,  id. ;  W.  pill,  a  stem.  These  have  the  same 
elements  and  the  like  radical  meaning,  that  of  a 
shoot  or  extended  thing.] 

1.  A  large  stake  or  piece  of  timber,  pointed  and 
driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  or 
in  a  harbor  where  the  ground  is  soft,  for  the  support 
of  a  building  or  other  superstructure.  The  stadthouse 
in  Amsterdam  is  supported  by  piles. 

2.  One  side  of  a  coin  ;  originally,  a  punch  or 
puncheon  used  in  stamping  figures  on  coins,  and 
containing  the  figures  to  be  impressed.  Hence  the 
arms-side  of  a  coin  is  called  the  pile,  and  the  head 
the  cross,  which  was  formerly  in  the  place  of  the 
head.     Hence,  cross  and  pile.  Encyc. 

*3.  In  heraltlry,   [one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  re- 
sembling a  pile  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
buildings  in  watery  places,  whence  it  has  its  name.  — 
E.  H.  Barker.] 
PILE,  n.     [D.  pyl;  Dan.  and  Sw.  pil;  L.  pilum.] 

The  head  of  an  arrow. 
PILE,  7i.     [L.  pilus ;   G.  boll;   Hindoo,   bal;    Gipsey, 
hallow.] 

Properly,  a  hair  ;  hence,  the  fiber  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  the   like  ;  hence,  the   nap,  the   fine  hairy  sub- 
stance of  the  surface  of  cloth. 
PILE,  c.  t.    To  lay  or  throw  into  a  heap;  to  collect 
many  things  into  a  mass  ;  as,  to  pile  wood  or  stones. 

2.  To  bring  into  an  aggregate  ;  to  accumulate  ; 
as,  to  pile  quotations  or  comments. 

Mttcrbury.     Felton. 

3.  To  fill  with  something  heaped.  Abbot. 

4.  To  fill  above  the  brim  or  top. 

5.  To  break  off  the  awns  of  threshed  barley. 
[Local.] 

0.  To  drive  piles. 

Sheet  pile;   to    drive  a  piling  of  planks  edge  to 
edge.     Whence  the  noun  sheet-piling. 
PIL'E-ATE,      (  rT       -,  , 

PIL'E-A-TED,  \   "•    [L.  jMfcus,  a  cap.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  cap  or  cover  for  the  head. 
PIL'ED,  pp.     Heaped.  [ Woodwar J. 

PiLE'-DRIV-ER,  )  7i.*  An  engine  for  driving  down 
PILE'-EN-GINE,  (       piles.  Brande. 

PiLE'MENT,  71.     An  accumulation.     [Not  used.] 

Hall. 
PlL'KR,  ti.     [from  pile,  a  heap.]     One  who  piles  or 

forms  a  heap. 
PILES,  b.  pi  The  hemorrhoids,  a  disease  consisting  in 
tumors  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus.  They  aro  called  bleed- 
ing-piles, when  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood,  and 
blind  piles  when  i.^ere  is  none.  Forsyth. 

PlLE'WORM,  )i.     A  worm  found  in  piles  in  Holland. 
PlLE'WORT,  (-wurt,)  71.     A  plant,  Ranunculus  ficaria 
of  Linnreus,  whose  tuberous  roots  have  been  used  in 
poultices  as  a  specific  for  the  piles.  Forsyth. 

PIL'FER,  v.  i.     [W.  yspciliata,  to  pilfer  ;  yspeitiaw,  to 
spoil,  to  ravage  ;  Sp.  pellizcar,  to  pinch,  to  pilfer,  to 
take  little  food.     It  seems  to  be  allied  to  peel. pillage.] 
To   steal   in   small   quantities ;    to   practice   petty 
theft;  as,  a  boy  accustomed  to  pilfer. 

Apilfering  hand.  Dnjden. 

PIL'FER,  v.  t.  To  steal  or  gain  by  petty  theft;  to 
filch. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory,  and  the  defeat  was  ensy. 

Bacon. 
PIL'FER-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Stolen  in  small  parcels. 
PIL'FER-ER,  71.    One  that  pilfers  or  practices  petw 

theft.  Young. 

PIL'FER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Stealing  ;  practicing  pe"t>" 

thefts. 
PIL'FER-ING,  71.     Petty  theft. 

Pilfering  was  so  universal  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  that  >• 
was  hardly  recognized  in  the  moral  code  of  the  natives  as  a). 
oriensi',  much  less  a  crime.  J.  Sparks. 

PIL'FER-ING-LY,  ado.     With  pettv  theft  ;  filchingly 
PIL-GXR'LIO,  (   n.     [pilled,  peeled,  and  garlic, 

PILL-ED-GAR'Lte,  ]       One  who  has  lost  his  hair  bj 

disease  ;  a  poor  forsaken  wretch.  Stevens. 

PIL'GRIM,  71.  [G.  pilger  ;  Fr.  pclerin;  It.  pcllegrino  ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  pcregrino ;  L.  percgriuus.  Qu.  L. 
prragro,  to  wander.  In  W.  peverin  is  a  pilgrim,  and 
pellynig  is  wandering,  far-roaming,  from  ptllau,  te 
remove  far,  coinciding  with  the  L.  pator.  The  Corn.. 
pirgrin  and  Arm.  pirrhirin  seem  to  be  the  L;  pere 
grams.  The  D.  pa'srok,  a  pilgrim's  coat,  and  pnlster 
stok,  a  pilgrim's  staff,  indicate  that  the  first  syllable 
is  from  the  root  of  L.  palor,  to  wander.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  true  original  orthography  renders  the 
derivation  uncertain.] 
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I  ib'et  Tabic  of  ^ynaiiyms. 


PIL 


PI 


PIN 


1.  A  wanderer ;  a  traveler  ;  particularly,  one  that 
travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own  country  to  visit  a 
holy  place,  or  to  pay  his  devotion  to  the  remains  of 
dead  saints.    [See  Pilgrimage.] 

2.  In  Scripture,  one  that  has  only,  a  temporary  resi- 
dence on  earth.     Heh.  xi. 

PIL'GItlAI,  v.  i.    To  wander  or  ramble.     [JVot  used.] 

Or  etc. 

PIL'GRIM-AGE,  n.  t  A  Jong  journey,  particularly  a 
journey  to  some  place  deemed  sacred  and  venerable, 
in  orner  to  pay  devotion  to  the  relics  of  some  de- 
ceased saint.  Thus,  in  the  middle  ages,  kings, 
princes,  bishops,  and  others,  made  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  tile  Savior.  Pilgrims 
now  resort  to  Loretto,  in  Italy,  to  visit  the  chamber 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Mohammedans  make 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  where  their  prophet  was 
buried. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  journey  of  human  life.  Oen. 
xlvii. 

3.  Time_ irksomely  spent.  Shale. 
PIL'GRIM-iZE,  v.  i.    To  wander  about  as  a  pilgrim. 

[Not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

PT-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Bearing  hairs.  Loudon. 

PT-LIG'BR-OUS,  a.     [L.  pilus  and  gero.] 

Renting  hair;  covered  with  hair. 
PIL'ING, /);"■•     Heaping. 
PILL,  n.     [L.  pila,  a  ball  ;  pilula,  a  little  ball  ;  W.  pel, 

a  ball ;    Ir.  pillim,  to   roll.     It  is  probable  that  this 

word  and  ball  are  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  little 
ball  or  small  round  mass,  to  be  swallowed  whole. 

Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  nauseous.  Young. 
PILL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  piller:  It.  pigliare ;  Sp.  pillar.] 

To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage,  that  is,  to  peel,  to 
strip.     [See  Peel,  the  same  word  in  the  proper  Eng- 
lish orthography.] 
PILL,  v.  i.    To  he  peeled  ;  to  come  off  in  flakes. 

Shale.    Dryden. 
2.  To  rob.     [See  Peel.] 
PIL'LAGE,  n.  t  [Fr.,  from  piller,  to  strip  or  peel.] 

1.  Plunder  ;  spoil  ;  that  which  is  taken  from 
another  by  open  force,  particularly  and  chiefly  from 
enemies  in  war. 

2.  The  act  of  plundering. 

PIL'LAGE,  v.  t.  To  strip  of  money  or  goods  hy  open 
violence  ;  as,  troops  pillage  the  camp  or  towns  of  an 
enemy  ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil.  It  differs  from  steal- 
ing, as  it  implies  open  violence,  and  from  robbery, 
which  may  be  committed  by  one  individual  on 
another;  whereas  pillaging  is  usually  the  act  of 
bands  or  numbers.  To  pillage  and  to  rob  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  used  synonymously. 

PIL'LA-G/VD,  pp.     Plundered  by  open  force. 

PIL'LA-GF.R,  7i.  One  that  plunders  by  open  violence  ; 
a  plunderer. 

PIL'LA  GING,  ppr.     Plundering;  stripping. 

PIL'LAR,  n.  [Fr.  pilicr;  Sp.  and  Port,  pilar;  It.  pila 
or  pilicre ;  L.  pila,  a  pile,  a  pillar,  a  mortar  and  pestle. 
The  L.  pila  denotes  a  heap,  or  things  thrown,  put, 
or  driven  together ;  YV.  piler  ;  Ir.  pileir;  Sw.  pelare; 
T)uri.  pillc ;  D.  pylaar  ;  G.pfeilcr.] 
Literally,  a  pile  or  heap.     Hence, 

1.  A  kind  of  irregular  column,  round  and  insulate, 
but  deviating  from  the  proportions  of  a  just  column. 
Pillars  are  either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regu- 
lar architecture  ;  they  are  not  restricted  to  any  rules, 
and  their  parts  and  proportions  are  arbitrary.  A 
square  pillar  is  a  massive  work,  called  also  a  Pier  or 
Piedroit,  serving  to  support  arches,  &c. 

Gwilt.     Gloss,  of  Orckit. 

2.  A  supporter  ;  that  which  sustains  or  upholds; 
that  on  which  some  superstructure  rests.     Gal.  ii. 

Shak. 

3.  A  monument  raised  to  commemorate  any  per- 
son or  remarkable  transaction  ;  it  may  be  a  single 
stone. 

At.it  Jacob  sot  a  pillar  on  her  grave. —Gen.  xxxv.    2   Sam. 

4.  Something  resembling  a  pillar;  as,  a  jiidar  of 
salt.     Gen.  xix. 

So  a  pillar  of  cloud,  a  pillar  of  fire.     Exod.  xiii. 

5.  Foundation  ;  support.     Job  ix. 

6.  In  ships,  a  stanchion  of  wood  or  iron  fixed  per- 
pendicularly under  the  middle  of  the  beams  for  sup- 
porting the  decks.  Cyc. 

7.  In  the  manege,  the  center  of  the  volta,  ring,  or 
manege  ground,  around  which  a  horse  turns.  There 
are  also  pillars  on  the  circumference  or  side,  placed 
at  certain  distances  by  two  and  two. 

PlVL.\Ii-ED,a.     Supported  by  pillars.  Milton. 

2.   Having  the  form  of  a  pillar.  Thomson. 

PIL'LAR-IST,  n.     [from  pillar.]     A  stylite  ;  one  of  an 

ancient  sect  of  Christians  who  stood  continually  on 

a  pillar,  by  way  of  mortification,  or  for  a  trial  of  their 

patience.     [See  Stylite.]  Coleman. 

PIL-LAU',  7i.     Boiled  rice  and  mutton  fat,  a  Turkish 

dish. 
PILL'ED,  (pild,)  pp.     Robbed  ;  peeled. 
PIL'LER,  ?i.    One  that,  pills  or  plunders.     [JVot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
PIL'LER- Y,  7i.  Plunder  ;  pillage  ;  rapine.  [JVot  in  use.] 

Huloit. 


PIL'LION,  (pil'yun,)  71.  [XtZpillin  ;  from  pile,  L.  pilus, 
hair,  or  from  stuffing.     Sec  Pillow,] 

1.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  on  behind  a  per- 
son on  horseback.  Swift. 

2.  A  pad  ;  a  pannel ;  a  low  saddle.  Spenser. 

3.  The  pad  of  a  saddle  that  rests  on  the  horse's 
PIL'LO-Rl-i'D,  a.  Put  in  a  pillorv.  [back. 
PIL'LO-RY,  71.*  [Ir.  pilori,  pioloir ;  Fr.  pilori:  Arm. 

bouilhour  i  from  the  root  of  L.  pains,  a  stake,  a  pile, 
G.  pfahl.     Jin  den  pfald  stellen,  to  put  in  the  pillory.] 

A  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts,  with  movable 
boards  and   holes,  through  which  arc  put  the  head 
and  hands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment. 
PIL'LO-RY,  v.  t.     To  punish  with  the  pdlory. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
PIL'LoW,  77.     [Sax.  pile,  or  pylc  ;  Ir.  pilliur ;  L.  pulvi- 
nar ;  from  L.  pilus,  hair,  or  from  stuffing.] 

1.  A  long  cushion  to  support  the  head  of  a  person 
when  reposing  on  a  bed  ;  a  sack  or  case  filled  with 
feathers,  down,  or  other  soft  material. 

2.  In  a  ship,  the  block  on  which  the  inner  end  of 
a  bowsprit  is  supported.  Mar.  Diet. 

The  jiillow  of  a  plow,  is  a  cross  piece  of  wood 
which  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  beam.  Cyc. 

PIL'LoW,  v.  L     To  rest  or  lay  on  for  support.  Mi/ton. 

PIL'LoW-BIkR,   ;  71.      The' movable  case' or  sack 

PIL'LoW-GaSE,  (  •which  is  drawn  over  a  pillow. 
Pillow-AiV'r  is  the  piIIow-/iearci-. 

PIL'LoW-KD,  pp.  or  a.     Supported  hy  a  pillow. 

PIL'LoW-ING,  ppr.     Resting  or  laying  on  a  pillow. 

PIL'LoW-Y,  a.     Like  a  pillow.  Southey. 

Pl-LoSF/    I 

PT'T  OTJ9  '  [  °"     [^'  P'Viwus",  from  pilus,  hair.] 

Hairy.  A  pilose  leaf,  in  botany,  is  one  covered 
with  long,  distinct  hairs.  A  pilose  receptacle  has 
hairs  between  the  florets.  Martyn. 

PT-LOS'I-TY,  71.     [Supra.]     Hairiness.  Bacon. 

PI'LOT, :;.  [Fr.  pil&e ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  piloto.  The 
French  word  pilotcr  signifies  to  drive  in  piles,  as 
well  as  to  pilot,  and  pilotage  is  a  piling,  pile-work,  a 
foundation  of  piles.  Ann.  pilocha,  to  drive  piles. 
The  D.  loots,  G.  lothse,  and  Dan.  lods,  are  from  lead ; 
the  pilot,  then,  is  the  lead-man,  he  that  throws  the 
lead.] 

1.  One  who  steers  a  ship  in  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion, or  rather  one  whose  office  or  occupation  is  to 
steer  ships,  particularly  along  a  coast,  or  into  and 
out  of  a  harbor,  bay,  or  river,  where  navigation  is 
dangerous. 

2.  A  guide;  a  director  of  the  course  of  another 
person.     [In  colloquial  use.] 

Pi'LOT,  v.  t.  To  direct  the  course  of  a  ship  in  any 
place  where  navigation  is  dangerous. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  guide  one  through  dangers  or 
difficulties. 

PI'LOT-AGE,  71.  The  compensation  made  or  allowed 
to  one  who  directs  the  course  of  u  ship. 

2.  The  pilot's  skill  or  knowledge  of  coasts,  rocks, 
bars,  and  channels.     [JVot  now  used.]  Ralegh. 

PI'LOT-FISH,  71.  A  fish  of  the  mackerel  family  and 
genus  Naucrates,  of  an  oblong  shape  ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  often  accompanies  ships;  and  as  this  is  also 
done  by  sharks,  it  has  been  said  that  the  former  acts 
as  a  guide  or  pilot  to  the  latter.  Buchanan. 

PI'LOT-ING,  ppr.  Steering,  as  a  ship  in  dangerous 
navigation. 

PI'LOT-ING,  7i.    The  act  of  steering  a  ship. 

Pl'LOT-lSM,  J  n.     Pilotage  ;  skill  in  piloting.      [JVot 

PI'LOT-RY,    (      used.] 

PI'LOUS,  a.     [L.  pilosus.     See  Pilose.] 

1.  Hairy  ;  abounding  with  hair.  Robinson, 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

PIL'SER,  h.    The  moth  or  fly  that  runs  into  a  flame. 

Jiinswortli. 

PIM'E-LITE,  77.     [Gr.  return,  fat,  and  ai6ic,  stone.] 
A    green    clay   or   earth,  colored    by  the  oxyd  of 
nickel.  Dana. 

PT'MENT,  71.    Wine  with  a  mixture  of  spice  or  honey. 

PI-MEN'TO,  >  ra        .    .    ,    ,  [Chaucer. 

PI-MEN'TaH  [Sp.  pmnenta.] 

Jamaica  pepper,  popularly  called  Allspice.  The 
tree  producing  this  spice  is  the  MyrtUS  Pimenta  of 
Liniueus,  and  the  Eugenia  Pimenta  of  DeCandolle. 
It  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in  great  abun- 
dance. P.  Cyc. 

PIMP,  71.  A  man  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others  ;  a  procurer  ;  a  pander.  JSddison. 

PIMP,  7\  i.  To  pander;  to  procure  lewd  women  for 
the  gratification  of  others. 

PIM'PER-NEL,   )    71.       [L.    pimpinclla  ;     Fr.   pimprc- 

PIM'PI-NEL,       (        nelle.] 

The  name  of  several  plants  of  different  genera. 
The  scarlet,  pimpernel  is  of  the  genus  Anagallis,  the 
water  pimpernel  of  the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  yel- 
low pimpernel  of  the  genus  Lysimachia.  Lee. 

PIM'PIL-LO,  «.  A  plant  of  the  order  Cactaceas,  or 
Indian  fig  family. 

PIM-PI-NEL'LA,  71.  A  genus  of  plants,  including 
the  burnet  saxifrage  and  the  anise.  Loudon. 

PIMP'ING,  ppr.  Pandering;  procuring  lewd  women 
for  others. 

PIMP'ING,  a.     Little  ;  petty.  Skinner. 

PIM'PLE,  (pim'pl,)  ii.  [Sax.  pinpclj  probably  from 
pin,  or  its  root.] 


A  small,  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  not 
containing  a  lluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration  :  com- 
monly terminating  in  scurf.  Good. 

PIM'PLKD,  a.  Having  pimples  on  the  skin;  full  of 
pimples. 

PI.MP'LlKE,  a.     Like  a  pimp  ;  vile  ;  infamous  ;  mean. 

PIM'PLY,  a.     Pimpled;  having  pimples. 

PIN,  71.  [W.  pin,  a  pin  or  pen;  pnter,  piniaw,  to  pin. 
Ir.  /j/011 ;  Sw.  plane,  whence,  piint-sum,  pin-swim-,  the 
porcupine  ;  Dan.  piml,  a  sprig  ;  pindscua,  the  porcu- 
pine ;  Port,  pino,  a  peg  ;  D.  pen,  penal,  a  pin  or  peg  ; 
G.  pinne,  a  pin  ;  pinsel,  a  pencil  ;  Fr.  epine,  a  spine, 
and  qu.  epingle,  a  pin  ;  L.  penna,  pinna  ;  W.  pen,  a 
summit;  Sax.  pin,  a  pen,  and  pinn-trcoxo,  the  pine- 
tree.  (See  Pine,  Fin, and  Porcupine.)  This  word 
denotes  a  sharp  point  or  end,  or  that  which  fastens  ; 
Sax.  pinan,  pyiulan.  If  the  sense  is  a  point,  it  is  a 
shoot.     From  this  is  formed  spine,  W.  yspui.] 

1.  A  small  pointed  instrument  made  of  brass  wire 
and  headed  ;  used  chiefly  by  females  for  fastening 
their  clothes. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  sharpened  or  pointed, 
used  to  fasten  together  boards,  plank,  or  other  tim- 
ber. The  larger  pins  of  metal  are  usually  called 
bolts,  and  the  wooden  pins  used  ire  ship-building  are 
called  treenails,  (trunnels.)  A  small  wooden  pin  is 
called  a  peg. 

3.  A  thing  of  little  value.  It  is  not  a  pin's  matter. 
I  care  not  a  pin. 

4.  A  linchpin. 

5.  The  central  part.  Shale. 

6.  A  peg  used  in  musical  instruments  in  straining 
and  relaxing  the  strings. 

7.  A  note  or  strain.     [Vulgar,  and  not  used.] 

V 'Estrange. 

8.  A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the 
eye.  Hanmer. 

9.  A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood.        Corbet. 

10.  A  noxious  humor  in  a  hawk's  foot.  Jiinsworth. 

11.  The  pin  of  a  block  is  the  axis  of  the  sheave. 
PIN,  v.  t.     [W.  piniaw.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  pin  or  with  pins  of  any  kind  ; 
as,  to  pin  the  clothes  ;  to  pin  boards  or  timbers. 

2.  To  fasten  ;  to  make  fast ;  or  to  join  and  fasten 
together. 

Our  ^ates  —  we  have  but  pinned  with  rushes.  Shak. 

She  fifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  30  locks  her  in  em- 
bracing, as  11"  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart.  SkaJc. 

3.  To         ose ;  to  confine.  Hooker. 
[See  the  verbs  Pen  and  Pound.] 

PIN,  71.  In  China,  a  petition  or  address  of  foreigners 
to  the  emperor,  or  any  of  his  deputies. 

PIN'A-FORE,  71.  An  apron  for  the  front  part  of  the 
bodv. 

PI-NAS'TER,  71.  [L.  See  Pine.]  The  specific  name 
of  the  Cluster-Pine  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

PIN'CaSE,  n.     A  case  for  holding  pins. 

PI  'CERS,  ii.  pi.  The  French  pincer  being  converted 
into  pinch,  in  English,  the  noun  derived  from  it  reg- 
ularly is  Pinchers,  which  is  the  word  commonly 
and  properly  used. 

PINCH,  ».  t.  [  Fr.  pincer,  formerly  pinser ;  Arm.  piazza  ; 
Sp.  pizcar ;  It.  piziare,.pizzicare.  These  are  evidently 
from  the  root  of  It.  picccre,  to  prick,  smart,  itch,  to 
peck,  to  provoke,  Sp.  and  Port,  piear,  to  sting  or 
prick,  to  peck,  to  dig,  to  bite  or  pinch,  as  cold.  The 
root,  then,  is  that  of  peck,  pick,  pike;  and  pinch  is 
primarily  to  press  between  two  sharp  points,  or  to 
prick.  Hence,  its  peculiar  application  to  pressure 
between  the  fingers.] 

1.  To  press  hard  or  squeeze  between  the  ends  of 
the  fingers,  the  teeth,  claws,  or  with  an  instru- 
ment. &c. 

2.  To  squeeze  or  compress  between  any  two  hard 
bodies. 

3.  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid. 

4.  To  gripe  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  oppress  with  want ; 
as,  to  pinch  a  nation  ;  to  pinch  the  belly  ;  to  be  pinched 
for  want  of  food. 

5.  To  pain  by  constriction  ;  to  distress  ;  as,  pinch- 
ing cold.     The  winter  pinches. 

6.  To  press ;  to  straiten  by  difficulties  ;  as,  the  ar- 
gument pinches  the  objector. 

The-  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong  objection.  Watte. 

7.  To  press  hard  ;  to  try  thoroughly.  Collier. 
PINCH,  w.  i.  Toact  with  pressing  force;  to  bear  hard  ; 

to  be  puzzling.     You  see  where  the  reasons  pinch. 

Dryden. 
2    To  spare  ;  to  be  straitened  ;  to  be  covetous. 


The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  spai 
Starve,  steal,  and  pilfer,  lo  enrich  an  heir. 


FmruVSn. 


PINCH,  71.  A  close  compression  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  ;  also,  that  which  is  taken  between  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  Dryden. 

2.  A  gripe  ;  a  pang.  Shak. 

3.  Distress    inflicted   or  suffered  ;    pressure  ;    op- 
pression ;  as,  necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Shak. 

4.  Straits  ;  difficulty  ;   time  of  distress  from  want. 

Bacon. 
PINCH'BECK,  71.    [Said  to  be  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.] 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resembling  gold  in  its 
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appearance.  The  proportion  of  zinc  is  greater  than 
Sn  brass.  Ure. 

PINCH'ER,  n.    He  or  Mint  which  pinches. 

PINCH' K!IS,  ?i,  pi.  [from  pinch,  not  from  the  French 
pincette.] 

An  instrument  for  drawing  nails  from  boards  and 
the  like,  or  for  griping  things  to  be  held  fast. 

[This  spelling  would  bu  preferable  to  Pincers,  be- 
cause it  truly  represents  the  common  pronunciation 
of  the  word.] 

PINCH'FIST  ) 

PINCH'PEN-NY,  j   "•    A  miser ;  a  niggard. 

PINCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Compressing  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  ;  pressing;  causing  pain  by  constriction, 
as  cold  or  hunger. 

PINCH'ING,  ?i.    The  act  of  compressing  with  the  fin- 
gers. 
2.  In  general,  the  act  of  squeezing  or  pressing. 

PINCH'ING-LY,  ado.     in  a  pinching  way. 

P.N'CnSH-ION,"-  A  small  case  stuffed  with  some 
soft  material,  in  which  females  stick  pins  for  safety 
and  preservation. 

PIN'DAR,  n.  The  Arachis  hypogma,  or  ground-nut ; 
the  pea-nut. 

PIN-DAR'IG,  a. '  After  the  style  and  manner  of  Pin- 
dar. 

PIN-DAR'IG,  ?!.  An  ode  in  imitation  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  the  Grecian,  and  prince  of  the  lyric  poets  ;  an 
irregular  ode.  Addison. 

PIN'-DL'ST,  n.  Small  particles  of  metal  made  by 
_pointing  pins.  Digby. 

PlNE,  n.*  [Fr.  pin;  Sp.  and  It.  pino  ;  L.  pinus;  Sax. 
pinutreow,  pin-tree  ;  D.  pijnboom,  W.  pin-bren,  pin- 
tree,  and  pingwyz,  pin-wood.  These  words  indicate 
that  this  name  is  from  the  leaves  of  the  pine,  which 
resemble  pins.  Rut  the  Welsh  has  also  feinid-wyz, 
from  fcinid,  a  rising  to  a  point,  from  fain,  a  cone, 
and  gwijz,  wood.  The  latter  name  is  from  the 
cones.] 

*1.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus,  of  many  species,  some 
of  which  furnish  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
The  species  which  usually  bear  this  name  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  white  pine,  Pinus  strobus,  the 
prince  of  our  forests  ;  the  yellow  pine,  Pinus  resi- 
nosa  ;  and  the  pitch  pine,  Pinus  rigida. 

2.  In  England,  the  term  pines  is  often  applied  to 
pine-apples. 

PINE,  i).  i.  [Sax.  pinan,  to  pain  or  torture,  and  to 
pine  or  languish.  This  verb,  in  the  sense  of  pain,  is 
found  in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  languishing.     The  latter  sense  is  found  in 


the  Gr.  -reivaoi,  irevixi.    See  Ar.  ,  _3  fanna,  Class  Bn, 

No.  22,  and     J3,  No.  25,  and       i\  No.  29.] 

1.  To  languish  ;  to  lose  flesh  or  wear  away  under 
any  distress  or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  to  grow  lean  ,  fol- 
lowed sometimes  by  away. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep,  but  ye  shall  pine  away  tor  your 
iniquities.  —  ftzek.  xxiv. 

2.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away  with 
longing  for  something  ;  usually  followed  by  for. 

Unknowing  that  she  pined  for  your  return.  Dryden. 

PINE,  v.  t.    To  wear  out ;  to  make  to  languish. 

Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  climes.        Shalt. 
Eeroe  pined  with  pain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  grieve  for ;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood  — 
Virtue,  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely,  saw, 
And  pined  his  loss.  Milton. 

[In  the  transitive  sense  this  verb  is  now  seldom 
used,  and  this  use  is  improper  except  by  ellipsis.] 
PINE,    n.      [Sax.    pin,   D.    pyn,   pain  ;    Gr.   tttvopai, 

T.OM   ■<.] 

Woe;  want;  penurv;  misery.  Spenser. 

[This  is  obsolete.     S"ee  Pain.] 

PIN'E-AL,  a.     [Fr.  pineale,  from  L.  pinus.] 

The  pineal  gland  is  a  part  of  the  brain,  a  heart- 
like substance,  about  the  bigness  of  a  pea,  situated 
immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
hanging  from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  by 
two  crura  or  peduncles.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
shape,  resembling  a  pine-apple.  It  was  considered 
bv  Descartes  as  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Hooper. 

PINE'-AP-PLE,   (-ap'pl,)   n.     The  Ananas  sativus  of 
Schultes,    and    the    Bromelia  Ananas    of   Linmeus, 
a  tropical   plant  and  its  fruit,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  latter  to  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree. 
Miller.     Locke. 

PINE-BAR'REN,  n.    Tract  of  barren  land,  producing 
pines.  United  States. 

PINE'-CLAD,  I  a.   Clad  or  crowned  with  pine- 

PrNE'-eROWN-.ED,  ,      trees.  Hemans. 

PINE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  woe.     [JVot  used.]  Hall. 

PIN'E-RY,  n.    A  place  where  pine-apples  are  raised. 

Todd. 

PIN'EY,  7i.    The  tallow-tree,  which  see. 

PIN'-FEATH-ER,  (-fetii'er,)    n      A  small  or   short 
feather. 
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PIN'-FEATH-ER-JSD,  a.  Having  the  feathers  only 
beginning  to  shoot ;  not  fully  fledged.  Dryden. 

PIN'FoLD,  it.  [pin,  or  pen,  ana"  fold  ;  Dan.  pindan, 
Eng.  to  pound.] 

A  place  in  which  beasts  are  confined.  We  now 
call  it  a  Pound. 

PIN"GLE,  «.     A  small  close.     [JVot  used.]  Ainsworth. 

PINx'ter1'  !  "■    [Dutcn0    Whitsuntide. 

PIN"GUID,  (ping'gwid,)  a.  [L.  pinguis ;  Gr.  iraxvs, 
compact,  L.  //actus,  Eng.  pack.] 

Fat ;  unctuous.     [JVot  used.]  Mortimer. 

PIN-GUID'IN-OUS,  a.     Containing  fat. 

PIiV'GUI-TUDE,  ?i.     Fatness  ;  a  growing  fat. 

PIN' HOLD,  n.  A  place  at  which  a  pin  holds,  or  makes 
last.  _  Smart. 

PIN' HOLE,  71.  A  small  hole  made  by  the  puncture  or 
perforation  of  a  pin  ;  a  very  small  aperture. 

Wiseman. 

PfN'ING,  77777-.     Languishing;  wasting  away. 

PIN'ING,  11.     A  state  of  languishing  or  wasting  away. 

PIN'ION,  (pin'yon,)  71.*  [Fr.  pignon,  the  cope  of  the 
ridge  of  a  house  ;  Norm,  id.,  a  pen  ;  Sp.  pinon,  pin- 
ion ;  from  Celtic  pen,  top,  summit.] 

1.  The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  remotest  from  the 
body. 

2.  A  feather ;  a  quill.  •  Shak. 

3.  A  wing. 

Hope  humbly  then,  on  trembling  pinions  soar.  Pope. 

*4.  A  smaller  wheel  with  notches  or  teeth  playing 
into  the  teeth  of  a  larger  wheel.  Hutton. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  fetters  or  bands  for  the  arms. 
Ainsworth. 
PIN'ION,   (pin'yon,)  v.  t.    To  bind   or  confine  the 
wings.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings. 

3.  To  cut  off  the  first  joint  uf  the  wing. 

4.  To  bind  or  confine  the  arm  or  arms  to  the  body. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  confine ;  to  shackle ;  to  chain  ;  as,  to  be 
pinioned  by  formal  rules  of  state.  JVorris. 

6.  To  bind  ;  to  fasten  to.  Pope. 
PIN' ION-JED,  pp.   or  a.      Confined    by    the    wings; 

shackled. 
2.  a.     Furnished  with  wings.  Dryden. 

PIN'ION-ING,  ppr.  Shackling;  confining  the  wings 
or  arms. 

PIN'ION-IST,  71.  A  winged  animal ;  a  bird.  [JVot 
used.]  Brown. 

PIN'ITE,  71.  [from  Pini,  a  mine  in  Saxony.]  A  min- 
eral holding  a  middle  place  between  steatite  and  mi- 
ca; the  micarel  of  Kirwan.  It  is  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a- greenish-white  color,  brown,  or  deep 
red.     It  occurs  also  massive.  Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

PINK,  7t.  [In  Welsh,  77177c  signifies  smart,  fine,  gay, 
and  a  finch,  and  pinciaw,  to  sprig.  This  is  by  Owen 
formed  from  pin,  a  pen  or  pin.  But  in  Portuguese, 
picar,  to  sting,  to  prick,  to  peck,  to  nip,  to  pinch,  to 
dig,  to  spur,  and  picado,  pricked,  pinked,  as  cloth,  are 
from  the  root  of  peck,  pick,  pica,  beak,  pike,  Sp.  picar, 
It.  piccare.  The  latter  would,  with  71  casual,  give 
pink,  a  little  eye  or  perforation,  and  the  sense  of 
pink,  in  pink-sterned.  The  Welsh  gives  pink,  a 
flower.] 

1.  An  eye,  or  a  small  eye ;  but  now  disused  ex- 
cept in  composition,  as  in  pink-eyed,  pink-eye.     Shak. 

2.  A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Dianthus,  com- 
mon in  our  gardens. 

3.  A  light  red  color  used  by  painters ;  from  the  col- 
or of  the  flower.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  supremely  excellent. 

5.  A  ship  with  a  very  narrow  stern.  [Fr.  pinque, 
D.  7777ifr,  that  is,  pi/ced,  n  being  casual ;  hence,  pink- 
stern  ed.] 

6.  A  fish,  the  minnow.  Ainsworth. 
PINK,  v.  t.    To  work  in  eyelet-holes  ;  to  pierce  with 

small  holes.  Carew.     Prior. 

2.  To  stab  ;  to  pierce.  -  Addison. 

PINK,  v.  i.     [D.  pinken.] 

To  \vink.     [JVot  used.]  L'Estrange. 

PINK'iSD,   (pinkt,)  pp.     Pierced   with  small  holes; 

stabbed. 
PINK'-EY-£D,  (-ide,)  a.    Having  small  eyes. 

Holland. 
PINK'-NEE-DLE,  71.    A  shepherd's  bodkin. 

Sherwood. 

PINK'-ROOT,  71.     The  root  of  the  plant  called  India 

pink,  or  Carolina  pink,  Spigelia  Marilandica,  used  in 

medicine  as  a  vermifuge.  Forsyth.     C.  Dewey. 

PINK'-STERN-£D,  a.     Having  a  very  narrow  stern, 

as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

PIN'-MAK-ER,  n.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

pins. 
PIN'-MON-EY,    (-mun-ne,)   71.      A    sum    of    money 
allowed  or  settled  on  a  wife  for  her  private  expenses. 

Addison. 
PIN'NACE,  71.*  [Sp.  pinaza;  Fr.  pinasse  ;  Port.  pinaca.] 
A  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars  and  sails,  and 
having  generally  two  masts  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner ;  also,  a  boat  usually  rowed  with  eight  oars. 
■  Mar.  Diet. 
PIN'NA-CLE,  71.  *  [Fr.  pinacle  ;  It.  pinacolo  ;  W.  piny- 
gyl,  from  Celtic  j»C7i,  summit,  L.  711717117.] 
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*1.  A  slender  turret,  or  part  of  a  building  elevated 
above  the  main  building. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned.  Milton. 

2.  A  high,  spiring  point ;  summit.  Cowley. 

PIN'NA-GLE,  v.  t.  To  build  or  furnish  with  pinna- 
cles. Wartou. 

PIN'NA-€L£D,  7177.     Furnished  with  pinnacles. 

PIN'NA-CLING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  pinnacles. 

PIN'NAGE,  11.  Poundage  of  cattle.  [JVot  usedA  fSee 
Pocno.J  • 

PIN'NA'J  E,      )  a.*  [L.  pinnatus,  from  pinna,  a  feather, 

PIN'NA-TED,  \      or  fin.] 

In  botany,  a  pinnate  leaf  is  a  species  of  compound 
leaf,  wherein  a  single  petiole  has  several  leaflets  at- 
tached to  each  side  of  it.  Martyn. 

PIN-NAT'I-FID,  a.  [L.  pinna,  a  feather,  and  Jindo,  to 
cleave.] 

In  botany,  feather-cleft.  A  pinnatifid  leaf  is  a  spe- 
cies of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely  by  oblong, 
horizontal  segments  or  jags,  not  extending  to  the 
midrib.  Martyn. 

PIN-NAT'I-PED,  a      [L.  7717171a  and  pes,  foot.] 

Fin-footed ;  having  the  toes  bordered  by  mem- 
branes. Latham. 

PIN'NiJD,  7177.     Fastened  with  pins;  confined. 

PIN'NER,  n.  One  that  pins  or  fastens;  also,  a  pound- 
er of  cattle,  or  the  pound-keeper. 

2.  A  pin-maker. 

3.  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose.     Oay. 
PIN'NI-PED,  H.     [L.  pinna  and  tics.] 

One  of  a  class  of  crabs  having  the  last  pair  of  feet, 
or  more,  terminated  by  a  flattened  joint  fitted  for 
swimming. 

PIN'NITE,  7i.  Fossil  remains  of  the  Pinna,  a  genus 
of  bivalves,  allied  to  the  muscles.     iJVot  used.] 

PIN'NOCK,  71.     A  small  bird,  the  tomtit.  Ainsworth. 

PIN'NU-LATE,  a.  A  pinnulate  leaf  is  one  in  which 
each  pinna  is  subdivided.  -       Martyn. 

PIN'NULE,  71.  One  of  the  branchlets  of  a  pinnate 
frond  or  leaf. 

PINT,  77.     [D.pint;  Fr.pinte;  Sp.  71771(0.] 

Half  a  quart,  or  four  gills.  In  medicine,  twelve 
ounces.     It  is  applied  both  to  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

PIN'TaIL,  71.  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck  family, 
Dafila  candacuta,  (Anas  acuta,  Linn.,)  with  a  long, 
wedge-shaped,  acute  tail.  It  is  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America,  and  is  esteemed  excellent 
food.  P.  Cijc. 

PIN'TLE,  (pin'tl,)  77.  A  little  pin.  In  artillery,  a 
long  iron  bolt. 

PIN'IJLES,  71.  pi.  In  astronomy,  the  sights  of  an  as- 
trolabe.    [Obs.]  Diet. 

PT'NY,  a.    Abounding  with  pines. 

PI-O-NEER',  v.  t.  To  go  before  and  prepare  a  way 
for  others. 

PI-O-NEER',  77.  [Fr.  pionn'ier,  contracted  from  pioch- 
nier,  from  pioche,  a  piekaz,  piocher,  to  dig,  that  is,  to 
peck,  W.  pigaic,  Sp.  and  Port,  picar.  The  Italians 
use  guastatore,  Sp.  gastador,  from  guastare,  gastar, 
to  waste,  to  wear  away.  The  Germans  use  schanz- 
graber,  I).  schansgraavcr,  a  trench-digger.] 

1.  In  the  art  and  practice  of  war,  one  whose  business 
is  to  march  with  or  before  an  army,  to  repair  the  road 
or  clear  it  of  obstructions,  work  at  intrenchments, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy's  works. 

Bacon. 

2.  One  that  goes  before  to  remove  obstructions  or 
prepare  the  way  for  another. 

PT-0-NEER'.ED,  pp.     Preceded  and  prepared. 
PI'O-NIED,  (-nid,)  a.     Abounding  in  pionies. 
PI'O-NING,  71.     The  work  of  pioneers.     [JVot  used.] 
PFO-NY,   j  71.     [Sax.  pionie,  from  L.  paonia ;  Gr.  Trai- 
Pe'O-NY,  j      aji'ia,  from  rroiwi',  Apollo,  a  physician, 
and  a  hymn.] 

An  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  PEeonia  officinalis 
with  tuberous  roots,  and  bearing  large,  beautiful,  reJ 
flowers.  Also,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  species  ol 
the  genus  Pasonia,  the  individual  species  being  dis- 
tinguished by  prefixing  some  appropriate  descriptive 
epithet.  Encyc. 

PI'OUS,  a.  [L.  77111s  ;  Fr.  pieux  ;  Sp.  It.  and  Port.  7110 
In  Sp.  and  It.  the  word  signifies  not  only  pious,  bui 
mild  and  compassionate,  and  pity  and  piety  are  ex 
pressed  by  one  and  the  same  word.     See  Pity.] 

1.  Godly  ;  reverencing  and  honoring  the  Supremi 
Being  in  heart  and  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  ht 
has  enjoined  ;  having  due  veneration  and  affectioi 
for  the  character  of  God,  and  habitually  obeying  hii 
commands;  religious;  devoted  to  the  service  o, 
God  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Dictated  by  reverence  to  God  ;  proceeding  from 
piety;  applied  to  things;  as,  pious  awe;  pious  ser 
vices  or  affections  ;  pious  sorrow. 

3.  Having  due  respect  and  affection  for  parents  0i 
other  relatives  ;  practicing  the  duties  of  respect  antf 
affection  toward  parents  or  other  near  relatives. 

Taylor.     Pope. 

4.  Practiced  under  the  pretense  of  religion  ;  as, 
pious  frauds. 

PI'OtTS-LY,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner ;  with  reverence 
and  affection  for  God ;  religiously  ;  with  due  regard 
to  sacred  things  or  to  the  duties  God  has  enjoined. 

Hammond. 
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P1Q. 

2.  With  due  regard  to  natural  or  civil  relations, 
and  to  the  duties  which  spring  from  them.    Jlddison. 
PI'OUS-MIND'ED,  a.    Of  a  pious  disposition. 
FIP,  ?i.     [D.  pip;  Fr.  pepie.] 

1.  A  disease  of  fowls  ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongue.         Johnson,    Hudibras. 

2.  A  spot  on  cards.  Addison. 

3.  The  seed  of  an  apple,  orange,  or  similar  fruit. 

Soutkey. 
TIP,  v.  I     [L.  pipio  ;  W.  pipian  ;  Dan.  piper.} 

To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a   chicken;  commonly  pro- 
nouncedpeep.  Boyle. 
PIPE,  h.     [Sax.  pipe;  W.pib;  Ir.  pib,  piob ;  Sw.  pip, 
pipa;  D.pijp;  G.  pfcife,  whence  En g../?/e ;  Vn.n.pibe; 
Port.  It.  arid  Sp.  pipa ;  Fr.  pipe  ;  Arm.  pip  or  pimp.] 

1.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  consisting  of  a 
long  tube  of  wood  or  metal ;  as,  a  rural  pipe.  The 
word,  I  believe,  is  not  now  the  proper  tec  linical  name 
of  any  particular  instrument,  but  is  applicable  to  any 
tubular  wind  instrument,  and  it  occurs  in  ban-pipe. 

2.  A  long  tube  or  hullow  body  :  applied  to  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  the  body,  and  to  many  hollow 
bodies,  particularly  such  as  are  used  for  conductors 
of  water  or  other  fluids. 

3.  A  tube  of  clay  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  used  in 
smoking  tobacco, 

4.  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration  ;  as  in 
windpipe.  Peacham. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice.  Shak. 

6.  In  England,  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  or  the  ex- 
chequer itself.  Hence,  pipe-office  is  an  office  in  which 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out  leases  of  crown 
lands,  accounts  of  sheriffs,  &c. 

7.  A  cask  usually  containing  two  hogsheads  or 
12S  gallons,  used  for  wine  ;  or  the  quantity  which  it 
contains. 

8.  In  mining,  a  pipe  is  where  the  ore  runs  forward 
endwise  in  a  nole,  and  does  not  sink  downward  or 
in  a  vein.  Encijc. 

PIPE,  v.  i.  To  play  on  a  pipe,  fife,  flute,  or  other 
tubular  wind  instrument  of  music.   Dryden.  Swift. 

We  have  piped  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  (lanced.  —  Matt,  xi. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound  ;  to  whistle.  Shak. 

PIPE,  v.  U  To  play  on  a  wind  instrument.  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

PIPE'-€LAY,  n.  A  species  of  white  clay,  used  in 
making  tobacco  pipes  and  various  kinds  of  earthen 
ware.  Brande. 

PIP'£D,  (pipt,)  a.    Formed  with  a  tube  ;  tubular. 

Encyc. 

PIPE'FISH,  n.     A  fish  having  a  long  and  very  slender 

body,  with  an  elongated,  tubular  snout,  the  whole 

covered  with  hnjij  g. lutes,  like  a  coat  of  mail.    The 

pipefishes  constitute  theLinnsean  genus  Syngnathus, 

Jardiuc's  JVaL  Lib. 

PIP'ER,  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe  or  wind  instru- 
ment. 

PIP'ER-IDGE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  tupelo  or  black 
gum,  a  tree  with  very  tough  wood,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Nyssa. 

2.  Pipmdge  bash ;  a  shrub,  the  barberry.  [See 
Pepferidge.] 

PIP'ER-IN,  k.  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted from  black  pepper.  The  crystals  of  piperin 
are  transparent,  and  they  assume  the  tetrahedral, 
prismatic  form,  with  oblique  summits.      Carpenter. 

PIPE'-TREE,  n.     Tbe  lilac. 

PIP'tNG,  pirr.     Playing  on  a  pipe. 

2.  a.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  sickly ;  from  the  weak  or 
piping  voice  of  the  sick ;  as,  these  piping  times  of 
peace.  Sliak. 

3.  Very  hot;  boiling;  from  the  sound  of  boilin 
fluids. 

[  Used  in  vulgar  language."] 
PI-PIS'TREL,  n.    A  small  bat,  the  common  bat  of 

England. 
PIP'KIN,  n.     [dim.  of  pipe.]     A  small  earthen   boiler. 

Pope. 
PIP'PIN,  n.     [D.  pippding.] 

A  kind   of  apple  ;    a  tart   apple.    This  name,  in 

America,  is  given  to  several  kinds  of  apples,  as  to 

the  Newtown  pippin,  an  excellent  winter  ap|ile,  and 

the  summer  pippin,  a  large  apple,  but  more  perishable 

than  the  Newtown  pippin. 
PiaU'AN-CY,  (pik'an-sy,)  n.      [Infra.]     Sharpness; 

pungency;  tartness;  severity.  Barrow. 

PIQU'ANT,  (pik'kant,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  piquer,  to  prick 

or  sting,  It.  piccare,  Sp.  and  Port,  picar,  from  the  root 

of  pike,  peak.] 

1.  Pricking;  stimulating  to  the  tongue;  as,  it  is 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt.  Addison. 

2.  Sharp  ;  tart ;  pungent ;  severe  ;  as,  piquant  rail- 
leries. Oov.  of  the  Tongue. 

PIQU'ANT-LY,  fpik'ant-ly,)  adv.     With  sharpness  or 

pungency  ;  tartly  Locke. 

PIQUE,  (peek,)  Ji.t  [Fr.  See  Piquant.]  An  offense 
taken  ;  usually,  slight  anger,  irritation,  or  displeas- 
ure, at  persons,  rather  temporary  than  permanent, 
and  distinguished,  either  in  degree  or  temporariness, 
from  settled  enmity  or  malevolence. 

Out  of  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he  stande  as  a  looker 
on,  when  the  government  is  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  A  strong  passion.  Hudibras. 


PIS 

3.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescription  ol*  established  lawa, 

And  pique  of  honor  to  maintain  a  cause.  Dryden. 

PIQUE,  (peek,)?;,  t.     [Fr.  piquer.     See  Piquant.] 

1.  To  offend  ;  to  nettle  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  sting  ;  to 
fret ;  to  excite  a  degree  of  anger.  It  expresses  less 
than  Exasperate. 

The  lady  was  piqued  for  her  indifference.        Female  Quixote. 

2.  To  stimulate  ;  to  excite  to  action ;  to  touch  with 
envy,  jealousy,  or  other  passion. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes'a  fume, 

From  Co  lo  Rhodes  Apellos  came.  Prior. 

3.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  pride  or  value 
one's  self. 

Men  pique  diemselves  on  their  skill  in  the  learned  languages. 

Locke. 

PIQU'ED,  (peekt,)  pp.    Irritated  ;  nettled  ;  offended  ; 

excited. 
PIQU-EER'.     See  Pickeer. 
PIQU-EER'ER,  n.    A  plunderer ;  a  freebooter.     [See 

PlUKEERER.]  '  Swift. 

PIQU'ET.     See  Picket. 

PI-QUET",  (pe-ket',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  game  at  cards  played 
between  two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards  ; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and  sixes,  being 
set  aside.  F.ncyc. 

PIQU'ING,  (peek'ing,)  ppr.  Irritating;  oft'ending  ; 
priding. 

PI'RA-CY,  n.  [Fr.  piraterie  ;  L.  piratica,  from  Gr. 
vsipareia,  from  irapaw,  to  attempt,  to  dare,  to  enter- 
prise, whence  L.  pericidum,  cxperior.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  run,  rush,  or  drive  forward  ; 
allied  tt)  Sax.faran,  Eng.  to  fare.     Ckiss  Br.] 

1.  Tlie  act,  practice,  or  crime,  of  robbing  on  the 
high  seas  ;  the  taking  of  property  from  others  by 
open  violence  and  without  authority,  on  the  sea;  a 
crime  that  answers  to  robbery  on  hind. 

Waller.     Arbuihnot. 
Other  acts  than  robbery  on  the  high   seas,  are  de- 
clared by  statute  to  be  piracy.     See  act  of  congress, 
April  30,  1790. 

2.  An  infringement  of  the  law  of  copyright,  or  the 
publishing  of  the  writings  of  another  without  per- 
mission. 

PI'RATE,  n.  [It.  pirato  ;  L.  and  Sp.  pirata;  Gr.  ?r£i- 
parnc,  from  Trttpato.  (See  Piracy.)  Formerly  this 
word  signified  a  ship  or  sea  soldier,  answering  to 
the  marine  of  the  present  day.] 

1.  A  robber  on  the  high  seas  ;  one  that  by  open 
violence  takes  the  property  of  another  on  the  high 
seas.  In  strictness,  the  word  pirate  is  one  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  cruise  for  robbery  or  plunder;  a 
freebooter  on  the  seas. 

2.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  st#ls  without  a 
legal  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
other  vessels  indiscriminately  on  the  high  seas. 

3.  One  who  infringes  the  law  of  copyright,  or 
publishes  the  writings  of  other  men  without  permis- 
sion. Johnson. 

PI'RATE,)).!.     To  rob  on  the  high  seas.       Jlrbuthnot. 
PI'RATE,  v.  t.    To  take  by  theft  or  without  right  or 
permission,  as  books  or  writings. 

They  advertised  they  would  pirate  his  edition.  Pope. 

PI'RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Taken   by  theft  or  without 

right. 
PI-RAT'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  piraticus.] 

1.  Robbing  or  plundering  by  open  violence  on  the 
high  seas  ;  as,  a  piratical  commander  or  ship. 

2.  Consisting  in  piracy  ;  predatory  ;  robbing  ;  as, 
^piratical  trade  or  occupation. 

3.  Practicing  literary  theft. 

The  errors  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  piratical  printers. 

Pope. 

TI-RAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     By  piracy.  Bryant. 

PI'RA-TING,  ppr.  Robbing  on  the  high  seas  ;  taking 
without  right,  as  a  hook  or  writing. 

2.  a.  Undertaken  for  the  sake  of  piracy  ;  as,  a 
pirating  expedition.  Mitford. 

PI-ROGUE',  (pe-rog',)         )  n.*  [Sp.  pirarrua.      This 

PI-RA'GUA,  (gie-raw'g'i,)  (  word  is  variously  writ- 
ten, Periagua  or  Pirogue.  The  former  is  the  spell- 
ing of  Washington  and  Jefferson ;  the  latter  of 
Charlevoix.] 

1.  A  canoe  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or 
two  canoes  united.  Charlecoix. 

2.  In  modern  usage  in  America,  a  narrow  ferry-boat 
carrying  two  masts  and  a  leeboard. 

PIR-OU-ETTE',  (pir-oo-et',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  whirling,  or 
turning  about  on  the  toes  in  dancing. 

2.    The  circumvolution  of  a   horse  on  the  same 
ground. 
PIR'RY,  n.     A  rough  gale  of  wind  ;   a  storm.      [Not 

used,  ]  FJyot. 

PIS'CA-RY,  n.  [It.  pescheria,  from  pescarc,  to  fish,  Sp. 
pescar ;  Fr.  ptchcrie,  from  pSchef,  to  fish  ;  L.  piscis,  a 
fish  ;  piscor,  to  fish.] 

In  law,  the  right  or  privilege  of  fishing  in  another 
man's  waters.  Blackstone. 

PIS-CA'TION,   n.      [L.  piscatio.      See  Piscary    and 
Fish.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  fishing.  Brown. 


PIS 

PiUaItO-EY? L'  i  a-     [L-  V^alorias.] 

Relating  to  fishes  or  to  fishing  ;  as,  a  piscatory  ec- 
logue. Addison. 
PIS'CicS,  n.  pi.     [L.  piscis.] 

In  astronomy,  the  Fishes,  the  twelfth  sign  or  con- 
stellation in  the  zodiac. 
PIS'CI-NAL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  fish-pond. 
PIS'CINE,  (-sin,)  a.     [L.  piscis,  a  fish.] 

Pertaining  to  fish  or  fishes ;  as,  piscine  remains. 

Kirwan. 
PIS-CIV'O-ROUS,  a.     [L.  piscis,  a  fish,  and  vara,  to 
eat.] 

Feeding  or  subsisting  on   fishes.     Many  species  of 
aquatic  fowls  are  piscivorous. 
PFXE,  (pe'za)  n.     [Fr.]     A  species  of  wall  made  of 
stiff  earth  or  clay  rammed   in  between  molds  as  it  is 
carried  up.  Gioilt. 

PI^H,   exclam.      [Perhaps   the   Oriental    tfia   or  PiUI. 
Class  Bs,  No.  2,  3.] 

A  word  expressing  contempt ;  sometimes  spoken 
and  written  Pshaw. 
PISH,  v.  i.     To  express  contempt.  Pope. 

PI'SI-FORM,  a.     [L.  pisum,  a  pea,  and  forma,  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  pea. 

Masses  of  pisiform,  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Kirwan. 

PIS'MIRE,  n.    [The  last  syllable   is  the   Sw.  myra, 
Dan.  myre,  D.   mier,  an  ant ;  Sax.  myra,  tender.     I 
know  not  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  first  syllable.] 
The  insect  called  the  Ant  or  Emmet. 

Prior.     Mortimer. 
PI'SO-LITE,  t!.      [Gr,  itwov,  a  pea,   and    \iUos,  a 
stone.] 

A  calcareous  stone,  made  up  of  globular  concre- 
tions of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  also  called  Peastone. 
Oolite  is  similar  in  structure,  but  the  concretions  are 
as  small  as  the  roe  of  a  fish.  Dana. 

Pl-SO-LlT'IC,  a.  In  mineralogy,  resembling  in  struc- 
ture peas  agglutinated.  Mantell. 
PIS'O-PHALT,  n.  Pea-mineral  or  mineral-pea ;  a 
soft  bitumen,  black,  and  of  a  strong,  pungent  smell. 
It  appears  to  be  petroleum  passing  to  asphalt.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  petrol,  which  is  liquid,  and 
asphalt,  which  is  dry  and  brittle.      Diet.  Nut.  Hist. 

[A  mistaken  orthography  of  Pissasphalt,  and  not 
at  all  derived  from  -rinov,  a  pea.] 
PISS,  v.  t.     [D.  and  G.  pissen  ;  Dan.  pisser;  Sw.  pissu; 
Fr.  pisser;  W.  pisaw ;   Basque,  pisye ;    It.  pisciare; 


To  discharge   the  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 

and  lodged  in  the  urinary  bladder. 
PISS,n.     Urine;  the  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 

into  tbe  bladder  of  an  animal  and  discharged  through 

the  prog>er  channel. 
PISS'A-BED,    n.      The    vulgar    name    of   a  yellow 

flower,  growing  among  grass,  the  dandelion. 

Loudon. 
PIS'SAS-PHALT,    n.       [Gr.    TrtaaaodaXr-w ;    mo-cra, 

turpentine,  and  aardtdXtos,  asphalt ;  Sp.  pisasfalto.] 
Earth-pitch  ;  a  soft  bitumen  of  the  consistence  of 

tar,  black,  and  of  a  strong  smell.     It  is  inflammable, 

and  intermediate  between    petroleum    and    asphalt, 

and  appears  to  be  a  combination   of  naphtha  and 

asphalt.     It  is  now  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of 

petroleum.      Deprived   of   its   naphtha,   asphalt   re- 
PISS'BURNT,  a.     Stained  with  urine.  [mains. 

PIST,     )  n.     [Fr.  piste,  from  Sp.  and  Port. pista,  from 
PISTE,  (      Sp.  pistar,  to  beat,  or  pisonar,  to  rani  or 

drive.] 
The  track   or    footprint  of   a  horseman   on    the 

ground  he  goes  over.  Johnson. 

PIS-TA'CHIO,  (pis-ta'sho,)  n.     [Fr.  pistache;  It.  pis- 

<j   ■  o  J 

tacchio ;   L.  pistachia ;   Gr.  vis-axta  ;   Pers.  v^AAaaO 

S    ,  (j   3 

Ar.  i__kA,w*i  fostakon.] 

The  nut  of  the  Pistacia  vera,  a  kind  of  turpentine- 
tree,  containing  a  kerne!  of  a  pale  greenish  color, 
of  a  pleasant  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  almond, 
and  yielding  a  well-tasted  oil.  It  is  wholesome 
and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  and  also  in  Sicily.  Brande. 

hs^ta-zite:  I    See  EpiDOTE- 

PIS-TA-REEN',  7!.    A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  17  or 
18  cents,  or  9(2.  sterling. 

PIS'TIL,  7i.*  [L. pistillum,  a  pestle.] 

In  botany,  the  female  sexual  organ  of  all  phenog- 
amous  plants.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  all 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  and  generally 
consists  of  an  ovary,  one  or  more  styles,  and  one 
or  more  stigmas  ;  but  the  style  is  not  essential. 

PIS-TIL-LA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.    Growing  on  the  pis- 
til of  a  flower.  Barton. 

PIS'TII^LATE,  a.     Having  a  pistil. 

PIS-TIL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  pistillum,  a  pestle,  that  is, 
a  beater  or  driver.] 
The  act  of  pounding  in  a  mortar.     [Little  used.] 
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PIT 

PIS-TIL-LIF'ER-OUS,     a.      [pistil   and    L.  fin,   to 

bear.  ] 

Having  a  pistil  without  stamens,  as  a  female 
flower. 

PIS'TOL,  n.  [Ft.  pistole,  pistolr.t ;  ft.  and  Sp.  pistola, 
a  pistol.  This  word,  like  piston  and  pestle,  signifies 
a  driver,  or  a  canal  or  spout,  from  the  same  root. 
Class  lis.] 

A  small  fire-arm,  or  the  smallest  fire-arm  used,dif 
feriug  from  a  musket  chiefly  in  size.  Pistols  are  of 
different  lengths,  and  borne  by  horsemen,  in  cases  at 
the  saddle-bow,  or  by  a  girdle.  Small  pistols  are  car- 
ried in  the  pocket. 

PIS'TOL,  o.  t.     [Ft.  pisloler.] 
To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

PIS-T6LE',  71.  [Fr.J  A  gold  coin  of  Spain,  worth 
about  Hi  shillings  sterling,  or  $3.60  cents.  In  other 
countries,  it  varies  from  S3  to  $5.  McCulloch. 

PIS'TOL-ED,  pp.     Shot  with  a  pistol. 

PIS'TO  LET,  71.     [Fr.J     A  little  pistol. 

PfS'TOL-li\G,  ppr.     Shooting  with  a  pistol. 

PIS'TON,  it. a  [Ft.  and  Sp.«pi.v«<m,  from  the  root  of  Sp. 
pisar,  pistar ;  L.  pinso,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is, 
to  press,  send,  drive,  thrust,  or  strike,  like  embolus, 
from  Gr.  euffjXXa,  ffaXXui.] 

A  short  cylinder  of  metal  or  other  solid  substance, 
which  fits  exactly  the  cavity  of  a  pump  or  barrel, 
and  works  up  and  down  in  it  alternately.  It  is  used 
in  pumps  and  other  engines  or  machines,  for  various 
purposes.  Brande. 

PIS'TON-ROD,  n.  The  rod  attaching  the  piston  to 
the  adjoining  machinery.  Haldcman. 

PIT,  n.  rSax.  pit  or  jujt;  D.  put ;  W.  pytl ;  It.  pit;  L. 
puieus  ;  Sans,  put,  puttu  ;  W.  pydaw,  a  well  or  spring, 
an  oozing  fluid.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  word 
originally  signified  a  hollow  place  dug  in  the  earth, 
or  a  natural  spring  of  water  and   its  basin.     See  Ar. 

Ia.O  to  spring,  and  Class  Bd,  No.  58,  59,  63.] 

1.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by  dig- 
ging ;  a  deep  hole  in  the  earth.  Baron.     Siiak. 

2.  A  deep  place  ;  an  abyss  ;  profundity. 

Into  what /at  thou  seest 
From  what  bight  iTillen.  Milton. 

3.  The  grave.     Ps.  xxviii.  and  xxx. 

4.  The  area  for  cock-fighting  ;  whence  the  phrase, 
to  Jltj  the  pit.  Locke.     Hadibras. 

5.  In  a  theater,  the  part  on  the  ground  floor  be- 
tween the  lower  range  of  boxes  and  the  stage. 

Gwilt. 

6.  The  hollow  of  the  body  at  the  stomach.  We 
say,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

7.  The  cavity  under  the  shoulder  ;  as,  the  arm-pit. 

8.  A  dint  made  by  impression  on  a  soft  substance, 
as  by  the  finger,  &c. 

9.  A  little  hollow  in  the  flesh,  made  by  a  pustule, 
as  in  the  small-pox. 

11).  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth  excavated  for 
catching  wild  beasts  j  hence,  in  Scripture,  whatever 
insnares  and  brings  into  calamity  or  misery,  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  escape.  Pa.  vii.  Prov.  xxii. 
and  xxiii. 

1J.  Great  distress  and  misery,  temporal,  spiritual, 
or  eternal,     /s.  xxxviii.     Ps.  xl. 

12.  Hell ;  as,  the  bottomless  pit.     Rev.  xx. 

13.  [Dutch.]  The  kernel  of  fruit,  as  of  a  cher- 
ry, &c. 

PIT,  v.  t.     To  indent ;  to  press  into  hollows. 

2.  To  mark  with  little  hollows,  as  by  variolous 
pustules ;  as,  the  face  pitted  by  the  small-pox. 

3.  To  set  in  competition,  as  in  combat. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

PIT-A-HA'YA,  b.  A  shrub  of  California,  which  yi. Ids 
a  delicious  fruit,  the  Cactus  Pitajaya  of  Jacqitin,  or 
Cerus  Pitajava  of  De  Ca'ndolle.  Encyc. 

PIT'A-PAT,  adv.  [Probably  allied  to  beat.]  In  a  flut- 
ter; with  palpitation  or  quick  succession  of  beats  ; 
as,  his  heart  went  pitapat. 

PIT'A-PAT,  n.     A  light,  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  die  pitapat  ot  a  pretty  fool,  through  the  dark  alley. 

Dryden. 

PITCH,  n.  [Sax.  pic ;  D.  pile ;  G.  pech  ;  Sw.  beck  ;  Dan. 
beg,  or  beeg  ;  Ir.  pic,  or  peck ;  W.  pyg ;  Sp.  pci ;  It. 
pece  ;  Ir.  poix  ;  L.  pixiJUt.  Ttiaaa,  or  utr-a;  most 
probably  named  from  its  thickness  or  inspissation, 
from  the  root  of  xnyoj,  vnyvvui,  Ttr,aaoj,  L.  ligo.  See 
Class  Bg,  No.  23,  24,  33,  66.] 

1.  A  thick,  black  substance  obtained  by  boiling 
down  tar,  used  in  calking  ships,  &c. 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance,  the  juice  of  the 
silver  fir  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Abies  pi- 
cea,  obtained  by  incision  from  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
When  melted  and  pressed  in  hags  of  cloth,  it  is  re- 
ceived into  barrels.     This  is  Burgundy  pitch. 

Fourcroy. 
Mineral  pitch.     See  Bitumen  and  Asphalt. 
PITCH,  it.     [from  the  root  of  pike,  peak,  VV.  pig.     See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Literally,  a  point ;  hence,  any  point  or  degree  of 
elevation  ;  as,  a  high  pitch;  lowest  pitch. 

How  high  a  pilch  his  resolution  soars  1  Shak. 

Alcibiailes  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age,  notwithstanding 
be  lived  when  learning  wan  at  its  highest  pilch.    Addison. 


PIT 

2.  Highest  rise.  Sluik. 

3.  Size  ;  stature. 

So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch.  Hudibras. 

4.  Degree  ;  rate. 

No  pilch  of  glory  from  the  gmve  is  free.  Waller. 

5.  The  point  where  a  declivity  begins,  or  the  de- 
clivity itself;  descent ;  slope  ;  as,  the  pitch  of  a  hill. 

6.  The  degree  of  descent  or  declivity. 

7.  A  descent ;  a  fall  ;  a  thrusting  down. 

8.  Degree  of  elevation  of  the  key-note  of  a  tune, 
or  of  any  note. 

PITCH,  v.  t.  [Formerly  Piuht  ;  W.  piclaw,  to  dart, 
from  pig,  a  point,  a  pike  ;  D.  ptkken,  to  peck,  to  pick, 
to  pitch  ;  G.  pichen;  Ft.  jichcr ;  Arm.  ficha;  coincid- 
ing with  L.  Jigo,  to  fiz,  and  uniting  pike,  pique,  with 
Jix,  Sp.  picar,  It.  piccure,  to  prick  or  sting.] 

1.  To  throw  or  thrust,  and  primarily,  to  thrust  a 
long  or  pointed  object ;  hence,  to  fix  ;  to  plant ;  to 
set ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tent  or  pavilion  ;  that  is,  to  set  the 
stakes.  Dryden. 

2.  To  throw  at  a  point ;  as,  to  pitch  quoits. 

3.  To  throw  headlong;  as,  to  pitch  one  in  the  mire 
or  down  a  precipice. 

4.  To  throw  with  a  fork  ;  as,  to  pitch  hay  or  sheaves 
of  corn. 

5.  To  regulate  or  set  the  key-note  of  a  tune  in 
music. 

6.  To  set  in  array  ;  to  marshal  or  arrange  in  order  ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  participle  ;  as,  a  pitched  battle. 

7.  [from  pitch.]  To  smear  or  pay  over  with  pitch  ; 
as,  to  pitch  the  seams  of  a  ship. 

PITCH,  v.  i.  To  light ;  to  settle ;  to  come  to  rest  from 
flight. 

Take  a  branch  of  the  tree  on  which  the  bees  pitch,  and  wipe  the 
hive.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  fall  headlong  ;  as,  to  pitch  from  a  precipice  ; 
to  pitch  on  the  head.  Dryden. 

3.  To  plunge  ;  as,  to  pitch  into  a  river. 

4.  To  fall  ;  to  fix  choice  j  with  on  or  upon. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom  will  render  it  the 
most  easy.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation  ;  to  en- 
camp. 

Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  —  Gen. 

6.  In  navigation,  to  rise  and  fall,  as  the  head  and 
stern  of  a  ship  passing  over  waves. 

7.  To  flow  or  fall  precipitously,  as  a  river. 

Over  this  rock  the  river  pitches  in  one  entire  sheet.  B.  Trumbull. 

PITCH'-BLACK,  a.     Black  as  pitch. 

PtTCH'BLENDE,  n.  An  ore  of  uranium,  of  a  black 
or  brownish  color,  and  semi-metallic  luster.  It  af- 
fords an  orange  color  in  painting.  Dana. 

PITCH'BD,  (pitcht,)  pp  or  ./.  Set;  planted;  fixed; 
thrown  headlong  ;  set  in  array  ;  smeared  with  pitch. 

PITCH'ER,  a.  [Arm.  picker  ;  Basque,  pegar ;  from  its 
spout,  or  from  throwing.] 

1.  An  earthen  vessel  with  a  spout  for  pouring  out 
liquors.  This  is  its  present  signification.  It  seems 
formerly  to  have  signified  a  water-pot,  jug,  or  jar, 
with  ears.  Shak. 

2.  An  instrument  for  piercing  the  ground. 

Jl/orftmcr. 

3.  One  who  pitches  any  thing,  as  hay,  quoits,  &c. 
PITCH'ER-PLANT,  n.     See  Nei-enthis. 

PITCH '-Fa  II -'f  HING,   it.      A  play   in   which  copper 

coin  is  pitched  into  a  hole  ;  called  also  Chuck-Far- 

THtrvo,  from  the  root  of  choke. 
PITCH'FOKK,  n.     [W.  picforc..] 

A  fork  or  fanning  utensil  used   in  throwing  hay  or 

sheaves  of  grain,  in   loading  or  unloading  carts  and 

wagons. 
PITCH'I-NESS,  n.    [from  pitch.]     Blackness ;   dark- 


ness.    [Little  used.] 
PITCH'ING,  ;»ir.     Si 


ppr.     Setting;  planting  or  fixing  ;  throw- 
ing headlong  ;  plunging  ;   daubing  with   pitch  ;   set- 
ting, as  a  tune. 
2.  a.     Declivous;  descentling  ;  sloping;  as  a  hill. 

PITCH'ING,  re.  In  navigation,  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  head  and  stem  of  a  ship,  as  she  moves  over 
waves  ;  or  the  vertical  vibration  of  a  ship  about  her 
center  of  gravity.  Mar.  Diet. 

PITCH'-CpRE,  n.     Pitchblende,  an  ore  of  uranium. 

PITCH'- PIPE,  n.  A  wind  instrument  used  by  choris- 
ters in  regulating  the  pilch  or  elevation  of  the  key  or 
leading  note  of  a  tune.  Spectator. 

PITCH'-SToNE,  n.  A  variety  of  obsidian,  being  an 
unstratified  and  volcanic  rock,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  indurated  pitch.  [See  Obsidian.]  It  occurs 
in  large  beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  mountains. 

Lvcll. 

PITCH'Y,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  pitch  ; 
like  pitch.  Woodward. 

2.  Smeared  with  pitch.  Dryden. 

3.  Black  ;  dark  ;  dismal;  as,  the  pitchy  mantle  of 
night.  Shak. 

PIT'-€CAL,  n.  Mineral  coal;  coal  dug  from  the  earth. 
PIT'E-OCJS,  a.     [See  Pity.]     Sorrowful;  mournful; 

that  may  excite  pity  ;  as,  a  piteous  look. 
2.  Wretched;    miserable;  deserving  compassion, 

as,  a.  piteous  condition. 


PIT 

3.  Compassionate  ;  affected  by  pity.    Prior.     Pope. 

4.  Pitiful ;  paltry  ;  poor  ;  as,  piteous  amends. 

Milton. 
PIT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  piteous  manner;    with 
compassion.  Sliak. 

2.  Sorrowfully  ;  mournfully. 
PIT'E-OUS-N'KSS,  n.     Sorrowfulness. 

2.  Tenderness  ;  compassion. 
PIT'FALL,  n.     A  pit  slightly  covered  for  concealment, 

and  intended  to  catch  wild  beasts  or  men. 
PIT'FALL,  v.  t.     To  lead  into  a  pitfall.  Milton. 

PITH,'?!.     [Sax.  pitha  ;  D.  pit,  pith,  kernel.] 

1.  The  soft,  spongy  substance   in   the  centsr  of 
plants  and  trees.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  In  animals,  the  spinal  cord.  Ray. 

3.  Strength  or  force.  Shak. 

4.  Energy  ;  cogency  ;    concentrated   force ;   close- 
ness and  vigor  of  thought  and  style. 

5.  Condensed  substance  or  matter;  quintessence. 
The  summary  contains  the  pith  of  the  original. 

6.  Weight;  moment;  importance. 

Enterprises  of  great  pitli  and  moment.  Shak. 

PITH,  v.  t.  To  sever  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow,  as  by 
thrusting  in  a  knife.  A  mode  of  putting  animals  Lo 
death.  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

PITH'I-LY,  adv.  With  strength;  with  close  or  con- 
centrated force  ;  cogently  ;  with  energy. 

PITH'I-NESS,  ri.  Strength;  concentrated  force;  as, 
the  pithiness  of  a  reply.  Spenser. 

PITH'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  pith  ;  wanting  strength. 
2.  Wanting  cogency  or  concentrated  force. 

PIT'-HoLE,  re.     A  mark  made  by  disease.     [Obs.] 

Beauni.  &;  Fl, 

PITH'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  pith;  containing  pith; 
abounding  with  pith  ;  as,  a  pithy  substance  ;  a  pithy 
stem. 

2.  Containing  concentrated  force;  forcible;  ener- 
getic; as,  a  pithy  word  or  expression. 

This  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed.  Dryden. 

3.  Uttering  energetic  words  or  expressions. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but  pithy.    Addison. 

PIT'I-A-BLE,  a.     [Ft.  pitoyable  ;  from  pity.] 

Deserving  pity;  worthy  of  compassion;  misera- 
ble; as,  pitiable  persons  ;  a  pitiable  condition. 

Atlcrbun], 

PIT'I-A-BLErNESS,  n.  State  of  deserving  compas- 
sion. Kettlewell. 

PIT'I-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  deserving  pity  ;  mis- 
erably. 

PIT'I-JSD,  (pit'id,)  pp.  Compassionated.  [See  the 
verb  to  Pity.] 

PIT'I-ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  situation  to  be  pitied. 

PIT'I-FLL,  a.f  [See  Pity.]  Full  of  pity;  tender; 
compassionate  ;  having  a  heart  to  feel  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  the  distressed.  James  v.  1  Pet.  iii. 
[!iyhis  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  Miserable  ;    moving    compassion  ;    as,  a  sight 
most  pitiful ;  a  pitiful  condition.  Shak.     Ray. 

[This  is  a  very  improper  use  of  pitiful  for  pitiable.] 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  its  littleness  or  meanness  ;  pal- 
try ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 

That's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 
that  uses  it.  Shali. 

4.  Very  small ;  insignificant. 
PIT'I-FJJL-LY,  adv.     With  pity  ;  compassionately. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts.  Com.  Prayer, 

2.  In  a  manner  to  excite  pity. 

They  would  sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Contemptibly  ;  with  meanness.      Richardson, 
PIT'I-FIJL-NESS,  7i.     Tenderness    of  heart  that  dis- 
poses to  pity  ;  mercy  ;  compassion.  Sidney. 

2.  Conteinptihleness. 

PIT'I-LESS,  a,     Destitute  of  pity  ;  hard-hearted;  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  as,  a  pitiless  master. 
2.  Exciting  no  pity  ;  as,  a  pitiless  state. 

PIT'I-LESS-LY,  ado.     Without  mercy  or  compassion. 

PIT'I-LESS-NESS,  7i.  Unmercifulness;  insensibility 
to  the  distresses  of  others. 

PIT'MAN,  71.  The  man  that  stands  in  a  pit  when 
sawing  timber  with  another  man  who  stands  above. 

Mozon. 
2.  The  piece  of  timber  which  connects  the  lower 
end  of  a  mill-saw  with  the  wheel  that  moves  it. 

PIT'SAW,  7t.  A  large  saw  used  in  dividing  timber, 
and  used  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  stands  in  a  pit 
below.  Mozon. 

PIT'TA-€AL,  71.  [Gr.  irtrTU,  pitch,  and  kuXXos, 
beauty.] 

A  dark-blue,  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indi- 
go, obtained  from  wood  tar.  Vre. 

PIT'TANCE,  7i.  [Fr.  picaiice  ;  It.  pictania  ;  Port,  pi- 
t&nga.  The  word  signifies,  primarily,  a  portion  of 
food  allowed  to  a  monk.  The  Spanish  has  pilar,  lo 
distribute  allowances  of  meat,  and  pitancero,  a  per- 
son who  distributes  allowances,  or  a  friar  who  lives 
on  charity.] 

1.  An  allowance  of  meat  In  a  monastery. 

2.  A  very  small  portion  allowed  or  assigned.  Shak. 

3.  A  very  small  quantity,  as  of  money,  Sec. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
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PIT'TBD,  pp.  or  a.    [from  pit.]     Marked  with  little 

hollows  ;  set  in  competition,  as  in  combat. 
PIT'TING,  ppr.     Marking  with  little  hollows  ;  setting 

in  competition. 
PIT'TI-ZfTE,  «.     [Gr.  iriaua  or  kittii,  pitch.] 

Pitchy  iron  ore.  Ure. 

PI-TO'I-TA-RY,  a.  [L.  pituita,  phlegm,  rheum  ;  Gr. 
irrvu,  to  spit.] 

That  secretes  phlegm  or  mucus  ;  as,  the  pituitary 
membrane.  Med.  Repos. 

The  pituitary  gland  is  a  small  oval  body  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  brain,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  secrete  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils. 

Parr.     Quincy. 
PIT'lI-ITE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  pituita.] 

Mucus. 
PI-Ttj'l  -TOUS,  a.     [L.  pitnitosus.] 

Consisting  of  mucus,  or  resembling  it  in  qualities. 
PIT'Y,  n.t  [.Ft-  pitiii  It.  pictd,  pity  and  piety;  Sp. 
pietad,  pity  and  piety  ;  Port,  picdade,  id.  The  Latin, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  unite 
pity  and  piety  in  the  same  word,  and  the  word  may 
be  from  the  root  of  compassion  ;  L.  patior,  to  suffer  j 
It.  compatire,  Sp.  and  Port,  couipadecerse,  to  pity.] 

1.  The  feeliiTg  or  suffering  of  one  person,  excited 
by  the  distresses  of  another ;  sympathy  with  the 
grief  or  misery  of  another ;  compassion  or  fellow- 
suffering. 

He  thai  hath  pity  upon  tho  poorlendeth  to  the  Lord. —  Prov.  xix. 

In  Scripture,  however,  the  word  pity  usually  in- 
cludes compassion  accompanied  with  some  act  of 
charity  or  benevolence,  and  not  simply  a  fellow-feel- 
ing of  distress. 

Pity  is  always  painful,  yet  always  agreeable.  Kamec. 

2.  The  ground  or  subject  of  pity  ;  cause  of  grief; 
thing  to  be  regretted. 

What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  t  Addison. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  while  hairs  do  witness  it. 

Shalt. 

In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural.     It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  he  should  waste  his  estate  in  prodigality. 
PIT'Y,  o.  t.     [Fr.  pitoyer.] 

To  feel  pain  or  grief  for  one  in  distress  ;  to  have 
sympathy  for ;  to  compassionate  ;  to  have  tender 
feelings  for  one,  excited  by  his  unhappiness. 

Like  as  a  talher  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitietk  them 

thnt  fear  hint.  —  Ps.  ciii. 
Taught  by  that  Power  who  pilies  me, 
1  learn  to  pity  diem.  Goldsmith. 

PIT'Y,  v.  i.    To  be  compassionate  ;  to  exercise  pity. 
1  will  notify,  nor  spar'',  nor  have  mercy.  —  Jer.  xiii. 
[But  this  may  be  considered  as  an  elliptical  phrase.] 
FIT'Y-ING,  ppr.     Compassionating;  sympathizing. 
PIT'Y-ING-LY,  ado.    Sympathizingly ;    compassion- 
ately. 
PIU,    fit.]     In  music,  a  little. 

PIVOT,  n.  [Fr.  In  Italian,  pivolo,  or  piulo,  is  a  peg 
or  pin.] 

1.  A  pin  or  short  shaft  on  which  any  thing  turns. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  the  officer  or  soldier  upon 
whom  the  different  wheelings  are  made  in  the  vari- 
ous evolutions  of  the  drill.  Brande. 

PIX,  ».*  [h.  pyxis.] 

*  I.  A  little  box  or  chest  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  kept  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Hanmcr. 
2.  A  box  used,  in  English  coinage,  for  the  trial  of 
Bold  and  silver  coin.  Brande. 

PIX'Y,  ?!.     A  fairy.     [Local  in  England.]     Holloway. 
PIZ'ZLE,  n.     [  D.  pees,  a  tentlon  or  string.] 

In  certain  quadrupeds,  the  pa  t  which   is  official  to 
generation  and  the  discharge  of  urine.         Brown. 
PLA  CA-BIL'LTY,     jit.     [from  placable.]    The  qual- 
PLA'CA  BLE-NESS,  \      ity  of  being  appeasable  ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  pacified. 
PLA'CA-BLE,   a.     [If.  placabile-;  Sp.  placable;  L.  pla- 
cabilis,  from  placo,  lo  pacify  ;  probably  formed  on  the 
root  of  lay.     See  Pi.kase.] 

That  may  he  appeased  or  pacified  ;  appeasable  ; 
admitting  its  passions  or  irritations  to  be  allayed; 
willing  to  forgive. 

Methought  1  saw  him  placable  and  mild.  Milton 

PLA-CARD',  n.  [Fr.  placard;  Sp.  placarte  ;  D.  plakant ; 
plakkcn,  to  paste  or  stick  ;  G.  and  Dan.  placat ;  Fr. 
pliiquer,  to  clap  on,  Arm.  placya.  According  to  the 
French  orthography,  this  word  is  composed  of  pla- 
quer,  to  lay  or  clap  on,  and  carte,  card.] 

Properly,  a  written  or  printed  paper  posted  in  a 
public  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  the 
name  of  an  edict,  proclamation,  or  manifesto,  issued 
by  authority  ;  but  this  sense  is,  I  believe,  seldom  or 
never  annexed  to  the  word.  A  placard  now  is  an 
advertisement,  or  a  libel,  or  a  paper  intended  to  cen- 
sure public  or  private  characters,  or  public  measures, 
posted  in  a  public  place.  In  the  case  of  libels  or  pa- 
pers intended  to  censure  public  or  private  characters, 
or  the  measures  of  government,  these  papers  are 
usually  pasted  up  at  night  for  secrecy.  It  is  used 
also  for  any  paper  posted  to  give  public  notice,  as  an 
advertisement. 
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PLA-CARD',  v.  t.     To  post,  as  a  writing  or  libel,  in  a 
public  place.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense. 
2.  To  notify  publicly. 

PLA-CARU'ED,  pp.  Posted  in  a  public  place  ;  noti- 
fying publicly. 

PLA-c'ARD'ING,  ppr.    Posting  in  a  public  place. 

PLA'CATE,  v.  I.     [L.  placo,  to  appease.] 

To  appease  or  pacify  ;  to  conciliate.  Forbes. 

PLACE,  n.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  plaza;  Port,  praga ;  It.  piaz- 
za, for  piazza;  Arm.  plucz  ;  D.  plaats ;  G.  platz  ;  Sw. 
plats;  Dan.  plads.  Words  of  this  signification  have 
for  their  radical  sense,  to  lay.] 

1.  A  particular  portion  of  space  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, occupied,  or  intended   to  be  occupied,  by  any 

'person  or  thing,  and  considered  as  the  space  where 
a  person  or  thing  does  or  may  rest  or  has  rested,  as 
distinct  from  space  in  general. 

Look  from  the  pla.ee  where  thou  art. — Gen.  xiii. 

The  place  whereon  thou  Blandest  is  holy  ground.  —  Ex.  iii. 

Every'  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  leet  shall  tread  shall  be 

yours.  —  Deut.  xi. 
David's  place  was  empty. —  t  Sam.  xx. 

2.  Any  portion  of  space,  as  distinct  from  space  in 
general. 

Enlargement   and    deliverance    shall    arise    to    the    Jews   from 
another  pftzce.  — Eslh.  iv. 

3.  Local  existence. 

From  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 
was  found  no  place  for  them.  —  Rev.  xx. 

4.  Separate  division,  room,  or  apartment. 

His  catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  sequestered  divines. 

Fell. 

5.  Seat ;  residence  ;  mansion. 

The  Romans  shall  come  and  lake  away  both  out  place  and  na- 
tion. —  John  xi. 

6.  A  portion  or  passage  of  writing  or  of  a  book. 
The  place  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  was  this.  —  Acts  viii. 

7.  Point  or  degree  in  order  of  proceeding;  as,  in 
the  first  place;  in  the  second  place;  in  the  last  place. 
Hence, 

8.  Rank  ;  order  of  priority,  dignity,  or  importance. 
He  holds  the  first  place  in  society,  or  in  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

9.  Office  ;  employment ;  official  station.  The  man 
has  a  place  under  the  government. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place.  Shah. 

10.  Ground  ;  room. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  it  is  the  very  same. 

Hammond. 

11.  Station  in  life  ;  calling;  occupation  ;  condition. 
All,  in  their  several  places,  perform  their  duty. 

12.  A  city  ;  a  town  ;  a  village.  In  what  place  does 
he  reside  ?  He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  mail-coach. 
Oen.  xviii. 

13.  In  military  affairs,  a  fortified  town  or  post ;  a 
fortress  ;  a  fort ;  as,  a  strong  place  ;  a  place  easily  de- 
fended.    The  place  was  taken  by  assault. 

14.  A'cotintry  ;  a  kingdom.    England  is  the  place 

15.  Space  in  general.  [of  his  birth. 

Cut  she  all  place  within  herself  confines.  Davics. 

16.  Room  ;  stead  ;  with  the  sense  of  substitution. 
And  Joseph  said  to  them,  Fear  not*  for  I  am  in  the  place  of  God. 

—Gen.  1. 

17.  Room  ;  kind  reception. 

My  word  hath  no  place  in  you.  — John  viii. 

18.  The  place  of  a  heavenly  body,  in  astronomy,  is 
the  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  which  it  is  at 
any  given  time  ;  usually  expressed  either  by  its  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  or  by  its  right  ascension  and  dec- 
lination. Hutton. 

To  take  place;  to  come  ;  to  happen  ;  to  come  into 
actual  existence  or  operation  :  as  when  we  say,  this 
or  that  event  will  or  will  not  take  place.  The  perfect 
exemption  of  man  from  calamity  can  never  take  place 
in  this  state  of  existence. 

2.  To  take  the  precedence  or  priority. 

Addison.     Locke. 

To  take  the  place,  but  sometimes  to  take  place,  omit- 
ting the  article,  is  to  occupy  the  place  or  station  of 
another. 

To  have  place ;  to  have  a  station,  room,  or  seat. 
Such  desires  can  have  no  place  in  a  good  heart. 

2.  To  have  actual  existence. 

To  give  place ;  to  make  room  or  way.  Oive  place  to 
your  superiors. 

2."  To  give  room  ;  to  give  advantage  ;  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of;  to  listen  to. 

Neither  give  place  lo  the  devil.  —  Eph.  iv. 

3.  To  give  way ;  to  yield  to  and  suffer  to  pass 
away. 

High  place :  in  Scripture,  a  mount  on  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered. 
PLACE,  o.  1. 1  [Fr.  placer.] 

1.  "To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  part  of  space,  or  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  something  on  its 
surface  ;  to  locate  ;  as,  to  place  a  house  by  the  side  of 
a  stream  ;  to  place  a  book  on  the  shelf;  to  place  a 
body  of  cavalry  on  each  flank  of  an  army. 

2.  To  appoint,  set,  induct,  or  establish,  in  an  of- 
fice. 

Thou  shall  provide  oul  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear 
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God,   men  of  truth,  hating  covrtousness ;    and  plact   such 
over  them  lo  be  rulers  of  thousands,  ic.  —  El.  xviii. 
It  is  a  high  moral  duly  ol  sovereigns  and  supreme  magistrates 
and  councils,  to  place  in  ollice  men  cf  us^aeitfcnabfe  virtue 
and  talents.  Anon. 

3.  To  put  or  set  in  any  particular  rank,  state,  or 
condition.  Some  men  are  placed  in  a  condition  of 
rank  and  opulence,  others  are  placed  in  low  or  nar- 
row circumstances;  hut  in  whatever  sphere  men  are 
placed,  contentment  will  insure  to  them  a  large  por- 
tion of  happiness. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  place  one's  affections  on 
an  object;  la  place  confidence  in  a  friend. 

5.  To  put  ;  to  invest ;  as,  to  place  money  in  the 
funds  or  in  a  bank. 

0.  To  put  out  at  interest ;  to  lend  ;  as,  to  place 
money  .a  good  hands  or  in  good  security. 

PLJl-C£'BO,a.     [L.  placro.] 

1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  vesper  hymn 
for  the  dead,  beginning,  "  Placebo  Domino." 

Fosbroke. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  prescription  more  to  please  than 
benefit  the  patient.  Forsyth. 

PLACED,  (plist,)  pp.  Set;  fixed;  located;  estab- 
lished. 

PLaCE'MAN,  ti.  One  that  has  an  office  under  a  gov- 
ernment. 

PLA-CEN'TA,  n.  [L. ;  probably  from  the  root  of  D. 
plakkcn  ;  Fr.  plaquer,  to  stick  or  clap  together.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  substance  that  connects  the 
ovum  to  the  womb,  a  soft,  roundish  mass  or  cake 
by  which  the  principal  connection  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  fetus.        Coze.     Quincy. 

2.  The  part  of  a  plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached.  Core.     Parr. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  placenta. 

IVaterhouse. 
PLAC-EN-TA'TION,  n.    In  botany,  the  disposition  of 
the  cotyledons  or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germina- 
tion of  seeds.  Martyn. 
PLAC-EN-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  placenta  and  fero.] 
In  botany,  bearing  or  producing  a  placenta. 

Lindley. 
PLA'CER,  ii.    One  who  places,  locates,  or  sets. 

Spenser. 
PLACID,  a.     [L,  placidus,  from  placti,-to  appease.] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  undisturbed;  equable;  as,  a 
placid  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

2.  Serene  ;  mild  ;  unruffled  ;  indicating  peace  of 
mind  ;  as,  a  placid  countenance  or  smile. 

3.  Calm ;  tranquil  ;  serene  ;  not  stormy  ;  as,  a 
placid  sky. 

4.  Calm  ;  quiet ;  unruffled  ;  as,  a  placid  stream. 
PLAC'ID-LY,  adv.     Mildly  ;  calmly  ;  quietly  ;  without 

disturbance  or  passion. 
PLACID-NESS,  )  n.     Calmness  ;  quiet ;  tranquillity  ; 
PLA-CID'I-TY,    \      unruffled  state. 

2.  Mildness  ;  gentleness  ;  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Chandler. 
PLACING,  ppr.     Setting;  fixing;  establishing. 
PLAC'IT,  (plas'it,)  n.    [L.  placitum,  that  which  pleases, 
a  decree,  from  placeo,  to  please.] 
A  decree  or  determination.     [JVoi  in  use.] 

Glanville. 
PLACI-TO-RY,  a.    Relating  to  pleas  or  pleading  in 

courts  of  law.  Clayton. 

PLACK'ET,  n.  [from  the  Fr.  plaquer,  to  clap  on. 
See  Placard.] 

A  petticoat.  If  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Shakspeare,  it  is  derivative.  The  word  signifies  the 
opening  of  the  garment ;  but  it  is  nearly  or  wholly 
obsolete. 
PLA-COID'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  placoidians. 
PLA-eOID'I-ANS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  irAa(,  a  plate,  and 
£n5u5,  form.] 

The   first  order  of  fishes   in  the  arrangement  of 
Agassiz,  having  the  skin   covered   with  enameled 
plnles,  as  the  sharks,  ravs,  lampreys,  &c. 
PLA-FOND',«.    [Fr.]    The  ceiling  of  a  room,  whether 

flat  or  arched  ;  any  soffit. 
PLA'GAL,  a.     [Gr.  irAaj-ioi.] 

Plagal  melodies,  in  music,  are  such  as  have  their 
principal,  notes  lying  between  the  fifth  of  the  key 
and  its  octave  or  twelfth.     [See  Authentic] 

Brande. 
PLA'GI-A-RISM,  ii.     [from  plagiary.] 

The  act  of  purloining  another  man's  literary  works, 
or  introducing  passages  from  another  man's  writings, 
and  putting  them  off  as  one's  own  ;  literary  theft. 

Swift. 
PLa'GI-A-RIST,  ti.      One  that  purloins  the  writings 

of  another,  and  puts  them  ofi"  as  his  own. 
PLA'GI-A-RIZE,  v.  t.    To  steal  or  purloin  from  the 

writings  of  another. 
PLA'GI-A-RIZ--ED,  pp.    Stolen  from  the  writings  of 

another. 
PLA'GI-A-RTZ-ING,  ppr.  Purloining  from  the  writ- 
ings of  another. 
PLA'GI-A-RY,  n.  [L.  plagium,  a  kidnapping,  prob- 
ably from  plaga,  nets,  toil,  that  which  is  iayed  or 
spread,  from  the  root  of  Ene.  lay.  The  L.  plagn,  a 
stroke,  is  the  same  word  differently  applied,  a  laying 
on.] 

1.  A  thief  in  literature  ;  one  that  purloins  anoth- 
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er's  writings,  and  offers  them  to  the  public  as  his 
own.  South.    Dry  den. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft.     [Not  used.] 

Brown. 

PL  A  '<3  [-A-R  Y,  a.    Stealing  men;  kidnapping.     [Not 

used.]  Brown. 

2.  Practicing  literary  theft.  Hall. 

PLa'GI-ON-TTE,   n.     [Gr.  rrAuytoc,  oblique,  alluding 

to  the  crystallization.] 

A  blackish,  lead-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead. 
PLAGUE,  (plag,)  n.  [Sp.  plaga  or  llaga,  a  wound,  a 
plague  ;  It.  piaga,  for  plaga ;  G.  and  Dan.  pZa^e ;  Sw. 
plaga  ;  W.  pla,  plague  ;  line,  a  slap  ;  llaciaw,  to  strike, 
to  lick,  to  cudgel  ;  Tr.  plaig ;  L.  plana,  a  stroke,  Gr. 
zrXriyy.  (See  Lick  and  Lav.)  The  primary  sense 
is,  a  stroke  or  striking.  So  afflict  is  from  the  root  of 
fiog,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  plague.] 

1.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious ;  but,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  the  vexations  we  suffer  from 
men,  and  not  to  the  unavoidable  evils  inflicted  on 
us  by  divine  Providence.  The  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter  would  now  be  irreverent  and  re- 
proachful. 

2.  A  pestilential  disease  ;  an  acute,  malignant, 
febrile  disease,  that,  often  prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey,  and  has  at  times  prevailed  in  the  large 
cities  of  Europe,  with  frightful  mortality. 

3.  A  state  of  misery.     Ps.  xxxviii. 

4.  Any  great  natural  evil  or  calamity  ;  as,  the  ten 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

PLAGUE,  (plag,)  v.  t.  [Sp.  planar;  W.  placaw;  It. 
piagare ;  G.  plagen;  Dan.  plager;  Sw.  plaga;  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  infest  with  disease,  calamity,  or  natural  evil 
of  any  kind. 

Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine:  Milton. 

2.  Tcr  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  harass  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  em- 
barrass ;  a  very  general  and  indefinite  signification. 

If  her  nature  be  so, 
Then  she  will  ptasue  the  man  that  loves  her  most.     Spenser. 

PLAGUE'FUL,  a.  Abounding  with  plagues;  infect- 
ed with  plagues. 

PLAGUE'LESS,  a.     Free  from  plagues  or  the  plague. 

PLaGU'I-LY,  (plag'e-Ie,)  adv.  Vexatious!}'  ;  in  a 
manner  to  vex,  harass,  or  embarrass  ;  greatly  ;  hor- 
ribly.    [In  vulgar  use.]  Swift.     Dryden. 

PLAGU'Y,  (plag'e,)  a.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome  ;  tor- 
menting.    [Vulgar.]  Hudibras. 

PLAICE,  )  n.    [Fr.  plie;  Sp.  platija ;  G.  plalteise  ;  Dan. 

PLAISE,  j      plat-fish,  flat-fish  ;  from  plat,  flat.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Platessa,  (Pleuronectes,  Linn.,) 
allic  d  to  the  flounder,  and  growing  to  the  size  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds  or  more.  This  fish  is  more  flat 
and  sauare  than  the  halibut. 

PLAICE'MOUTH,  re.     A  wry  mouth.        B.  Jonson. 

PLAID,  (plad,)  re.  [Q.U.  W.  plaid,  a  partition;  diver- 
sity of  colors  being  often  named  from  dividing.] 

A  striped  or  variegated  cloth,  worn  as  an  over- 
garment by  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
narrow  woolen  stuff,  worn  round  the  waist  or  on  the 
shoulders,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and,  in  cold  weath- 
er, to  the  feet.    It  is  worn  by  both  sexes.    Pennant. 

PLAIN,  o.  t  [Fr.  plain;  It.  piano;  Sp.  piano,  llano; 
Port,  •piano,  from  L.  planus ;  G.  and  Sw.  plan ;  D. 
plein^Sw.  Dan.  D.  and  G.  plan,  a  plan  or  scheme; 
W.  plan,  a  plane,  a  plantation,  a  shoot  or  cion,  a  ray 
of  light,  whence  plant,  children,  issue;  plciniaw,  to 
radiate  ;  plenig,  radiant,  splendid,  whence  ysplan, 
clear,  bright,  splendid,  and  ysplander,  L.  splendor. 
The  Gr.  7rAai/aoj,  to  wander,  is  from  the  same  root. 
Here  we  have  decisive  evidence,  that  plain,  plan, 
plant,  and  splendor,  are  from  the  same  radix.  (See 
Plant.)     Class  Ln,  No.  4,  6,  7.] 

1.  Smooth;  even;  level;  flat;  without  elevations 
and  depressions ;  not  rough  ;  as,  plain  ground  or 
land ;  a  plain  surface.  In  this  sense,  in  philo- 
sophical writings,  it  is  written  Plane. 

2.  Open;  clear;  unencumbered;  fair. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open  field.  Felton. 

3.  Void  of  beauty  or  ornament ;  simple ;  as,  a 
plain  dress. 

Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show.  Dryden. 

4.  Artless  ;  simple  ;  unlearned  ;  without  disguise, 
cunning,  or  affectation;  without  refinement;  as, 
men  of  the  plainer  sort.     Gen.  xxv.  Bacon. 

Plain,  but  pious  Christians.  Hammond. 

5.  Artless  ;  simple  ;  unaffected  ;  unembellished  ; 
as,  a  plain  tale  or  narration. 

6.  Honestly  undisguised;  open;  frank;  sincere; 
unreserved.     I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you.  Bacon. 

7.  Mere ;  bare ;  as,  a  plain  knave  or  fool. 

Shah.     Pope. 

8.  Evident  to  the  understanding  ;  clear;  manifest; 
not  obscure;  as,  plain  words  or  language;  a  plain 
difference;  a  plain  argument. 

It  is  plain  in  the  history,  that  Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob. 

Locke. 

9.  Not  much  varied  by  modulations ,  as,  a  plain 
'  song  or  tune. 
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10.  Not  high  seasoned  ;  not  rich  ;  not  luxuriously 
dressed* ;  as,  a  plain'  diet. 

11.  Not  ornamented  with  figures;  as,  plain  muslin. 

12.  Not  dyed. 

13.  Not  difficult;  not  embarrassing;  as,  a  plain 
case  in  law. 

14.  Easily  seen  or  discovered  ;  not  obscure  or 
difficult  to  be  found  ;  as,  a  plain  road  or  path.  Our 
course  is  very  plain.     Ps.  xxvii. 

PLAIN,  adv.  Not  obscurely  ;  in  a  manner  to  be  easily 
understood. 

2.  Distinctly  ;  articulately  ;  as,  to  speak  plain. 
J\Iark  vii. 

3.  With  simplicity ;  artlessly;  bluntly. 

PLAIN,  n.  [Ir.  cluain;  W.  llan;  Fr.  plaine.  See  the 
adjective.] 

1.  Level  land  ;  usually,  an  open  field  with  an 
even  surface,  or  a  surface  little  varied  by  inequali- 
ties ;  as,  all  tlie  plain  of  Jordan.     Oen.  xiii. 

2.  Field  of  battle.  Arbuthnot. 
PLaIN,  v.  t.     To  level;  to  make  plain  or  even  on  the 

surface.  '  Hayiaard. 

2.  To  lament  or  wail ;  as,  to  plain  one's  case. 

Spenser * 
PLAIN,  v.  i.     [Fr.  plaindre ;  L.  plan  fro.] 

To  lament  or  bewail.   [JVotused.]   [See  Complain.] 
PLAIN'-CHANT,  h.     See  Plain  Song. 
PLaIN'-DkAL-ER,  n.      One   who    spealcs    out    his 

views  with  grpat  plainness. 
PLAIN'-DeAL-ING,  a.     [plain  and  deal.] 

Dealing  or  communicating  with  frankness  and 
sincerity  \  honest ;  open  ;  speaking  and  acting  with- 
out art ;  as,  -a  plain-dealing  man.  Shak.  L'  Estran  ge. 
PLAIN'-DkAL-ING,  n.  A  speaking  or  communi- 
cating with  openness  and  sincerity  ;  management 
without  art,  stratagem,  or  disguise;  sincerity. 

Dryden. 
PLAIN'-HEART'ED,   a.      Having  a   sincere   heart; 
communicating  without  art,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy; 
of  a  frank  disposition.  Milton. 

PLAIN'-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.     Frankness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  sincerity.  Hallywell. 
PLAlN'iNG,?..     Complaint.     [Obs.]     Shak. 
PLaIN'LY,  adv.     With  a  level  surface.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Without  cunning  or  disguise. 

3.  Without  ornament  or  artificial  embellishment; 
as,  to  be  plainly  clad. 

4.  Frankly;  honestly;  sincerely;  as,  deal  plainly 
with  me.  Pope. 

5.  In  earnest ;  fairly.  Clarendon. 
G.  In  a  manner  to  be  easily  seen  or  comprehended. 

Thou  shall  write  on  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very 
plainly.  —  Dent,  xxvii. 

7.  Evidently;    clearly;  not   obscurely.      The  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
PLAIN'NESS,  n.     Levelness  ;  evenness  of  surface. 

2.  Want  of  ornament ;  want  of  artificial  show. 

So  njulcst  plainness  sets  oil'  sprightly  wit.  Pope. 

3.  Openness  ;  rough,  blunt,  or  unrefined  frank- 
ness. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well.         Sltalc. 

4.  Artlessness;  simplicity;  candor;  as,  unthink- 
ing plainness.  Dryden. 

5.  Clearness;  openness;  sincerity. 

Seeing',   then,  we  have  such  hope,  we   use  great  plainness  of 
speech.  —  2  Cor.  iii. 

PLAIN'-SON'G,  n.  An  ecclesiastical  chant  in  duple 
measure  with  notes  of  equal  length,  and  rarely  ex- 
tending beyond  the  compass'of  an  octave.  P.  Cyc. 

PLaIN'-SPoK-£N,  a.  Speaking  with  plain,  unre- 
served sincerity.  Dryden. 

PLAINT,  n.  [Fv.plaintr.y  from  plaindre,  to  lament,  from 
L.  plango,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to  lament,  whence  com- 
plaint', Gr.  7rA/jo-(Tf,),7rAr/rra»,to  strike,  from  the  root 
Tr'Xqy (<>y  disused,  whence  TrXrjy^,  a  stroke,  L.  plaga, 
Eng.  plague  :  Goth,  flekan,  to  lament ;  Sp.  plaiiir,  from 
the  Latin.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  strike,  that  is,  to 
drive  or  thrust,  applied  to  the  hand  or  to  the  voice  ; 
or  the  sense  of  complaint  and  lamentation  is  from 
beating  the  breast,  as  in  violent  grief;  Sw.  plagga, 
to  beau] 

1.  Lamentation;  complaint;  audible  expression  of 
sorrow. 

From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  poured.  Milton. 

2.  Complaint;  representation  made  of  injury  or 
wrong  done. 

There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain  ;  one  of  plaints; 
two  upon  delense.  Bacon. 

3.  In  law,  a  private  memorial  tendered  to  a  court, 
in  which  the  person  sets  forth  his  cause  of  action. 

B/ackstone. 

4.  In  law,  a  complaint ;  a  formal  accusation  exhib- 
ited by  a  private  person-  against  an  offender  for  a 
breach  of  law  or  a  public  offense. 

Laws  of  New  York  and  Conn. 
PLAINT'FUL,    a.     Complaining ;    expressing  sorrow 
with  an  audible  voice  ;  as,  my  plaintfid  tongue. 

Sidney. 
PLaTNT'IFF,   n.      [Fr.    plaintiff   mournful,    making 
complaint.] 
In  law,  the  person  who  commences  a  suit  before  a 
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tribunal,  for  the  recovery  of  a  claim  ;  opposed  to  De- 
fendant. 

[Prior   uses   this   word    as  an    adjective,  in  the 
French  sense,  for  plaintive,  but  the  use  is  not  au- 
thorized.] 
PLAINT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  plaintif.] 

1.  Lamenting;  complaining;  expressive  of  sor- 
row ;  as,  a  plaintive  sound  or  song.  Dryden. 

2.  Complaining;  expressing  sorrow  or  grief;  re- 
pining. 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son.  Dryden. 

PLAINT'IVE-LY,  adv.      In  a  manner  expressive  of 

grief. 

PLAINT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  ex- 
pressing grief. 

PLAINT'LESS,  a.    Without  complaint ;  unrepining. 

PLaIN'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  re.  Plain  needlework,  as 
distinguished  from  embroidery.  Pope. 

PLAIT,  re.  [W.  pleth,  a  plait  or  fold  ;  plethu,  to  plait 
or  braid,  from  llelh;  Sw.  fldta,  Dan.  fietter,  to  plait, 
braid,  twist,  Russ.  pletu,  opletayu,  Fr.  plisser,  with 
a  dialectical  change  of  t  to  s.  Qu.  Gr.  /cAwfltu,  to 
twist.] 

1.  A  fold  ;  a  doubling  ;  as  of  cloth. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest  through  all  the 
plaits  a,nd  folding  of  the  drapery.  Addison. 

2.  A»braid,  as  of  hair  or  straw. 

PLAIT,  v.  t.  To  fold  ;  to  double  in  narrow  streaks; 
as,  to  plait  a  gown  or  a  sleeve.  Gay. 

2.  To  braid ;  to  interweave  strands ;  as,  to  plait 
the  hair. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve.  Shak. 
PLAIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Folded  ;  braided  ;  interwoven. 
PLAFT'ER,  re.     One  that  plaits  or  braids. 
PLAIT'ING,  ppr.     Folding;  doubling;  braiding. 
PLAN,  re.  t  [Fr.  G.  D.  Dan.  Sw.  and  Russ.  plan.     The 

Italian  has  piauta,  a  plant,  and  a  plan,  and  in  Welsh, 
plan  is  a  shoot,  cion,  plantation,  or  planting,  and  a 
plane.  Hence  plan,  plain,  plane,  and  plant,  are  from 
one  root.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  is  to  ex- 
tend.] 

1.  A  draught  or  form  ;  properly,  the  representation 
of  any  thing  drawn  on  a  plane,  as  a  map  or  chart, 
which  is  a  representation  of  some  portion  of  land  or 
water.  But  the  word  is  applied  particularly  to  the 
model  of  a  building,  showing  the  form,  extent,  and 
divisions  in  miniature,  and  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
draught  or  representation  of  any  projected  work  on 
paper,  or  on  a  plane  surface  ;  as,  the  plan  of  a  town 
or  city,  or  of  a  harbor  or  fort.  The  form  of  a  ma- 
chine in  miniature  is  called  a  Model. 

2.  A  scheme  devised  ;  a  project  ;  the  form  of  some- 
thing to  be  done  existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  sev- 
eral parts  adjusted  in  idea,  expressed  in  words  or 
committed  to  writing  ;  as,  the  plan  of  a  constitution 
of  government ;  the  plan  of  a  treaty  ;  the  plan  of  an 
expedition. 

PLAN,  v.  t.  To  form  a  draught  or  representation  of 
any  intended  work. 

2.  To  scheme ;  to  devise ;  to  form  in  design  ;  as, 
to  plan  the  conquest  of  a  country  ;   to  plan  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  or  of  the  national  debt. 
PLA'NA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  plane.  Diet. 

PLANCH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  planche,  a  plank.     See  Plank.] 

To  plank  ;  to  cover  with  planks  or  boards.  Gorges. 
PLANCH'£D,  (plancht,)  pp.     Covered  or  made   of 

planks  or  boards. 
PLANCH'ER,  re.     A  floor.  Bacon. 

PLANCH'ET,  n.     [Fr.  planchette.     See  Plank.] 

A  flat  piece  of  metal  or  coin.  Encyc. 

PLANCH'ING,  re.     The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building; 

also,  a  floor  of  boards  or  planks.  Carew. 

PLANE,  a.  [L.  planus.  See  Plain.]  Without  ele- 
vations or  depressions  ;  even  ;  level ;  flat ;  as,  a  plane 
surface. 

Plane  chart ;  a  chart  constructed  on  the.  supposition 
of  the  earth  and  sea  being  an  extended  plane  surface, 
with  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  every 
where  equal. 

A  plane  figure,  in  geometry,  is  a  surface  in  which, 
if  any  two  points  are  taken,  the  straight  line  which 
joins  them-  lies  wholly  in  that  surface. 

A  plane  angle,  is  one  contained  between  two  lines 
or  surfaces,  in  contradistinction  toasnlid  angle.  Encyc. 
Plane  sailing ;  in  navigation,  the  art  of  determining 
the  ship's  place,  on  the  supposition  that  sne  is  mov- 
ing on  a  plane.  Brande. 
PLANE,  re.  *  [from  L.  planus.     See  Plain.] 

1.  In  geometry,  an  even  or  level  surface,  like  plain 
in  popular  language. 

2.  In  astronomy,  an  imaginary  surface  supposed 
to  pass  through  any  of  the  curves  described  on  the 
celestial  sphere;  as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  the 
plane  of  a  planet's  orbit;  the  plane  of  a  great  circle. 

3.  In  mechanics.     See  Plane  Figure. 

*4.  In  joinery  and  cabinet  work,  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  smooth  piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture, 
through  which  passes  obliquely  a  piece  of  edged  steel 
•    or  chisel,  used  in  paring  or  smoothing  boards  or  wood 
of  any  kind. 
A  horizontal  plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
An  inclined  plane  is  any  plane  inclined  to  the  hoii- 
zon,  by  whatever  angle. 
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PLXNE,  v.  t.    To  make   smooth  ;  to  pare  oft'  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of 
wood  by  the  use  of  a  plane. 
2.  To  free  from  inequalities  of  surface.   Jlrbuthnot. 

PLAN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  smooth  with  a  plane  ;  lev- 
eled. 

PLAN'ET,  n.  [Fr.  planete;  It.  pianeta;  L.  Sp.  and 
Port,  pianeta ;  W.  planed;  Gr.  irXavyrne,  wandering, 
from  tAo^um,  to  wander,  allied  to  L.  planus,  Fr.  loin. 
See  Plant.] 

A  celestial  body  which  revolves  about  the  sun, 
1n  an  orbit  of  a  moderate  degree  of  eccentricity,  in 
distinction  from  a  comet,  which  has  a  very  eccentric 
orbit.  The  planets  are  sometimes  called  primary 
planets,  in  distinction  from  those  bodies  called  sec- 
ondary planets,  moons,  or  satellites,  which  revolve 
about  some  planet  as  their  center,  and  with  that  re- 
volve about  the  sun.  The  primary  planets  are  named 
Mercury, Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter.Saturn, Uranus, 
and  Neptune.  Five  smaller  planets,  denominated  by 
some  asteroids,  namely,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta, 
and  Astnea,  have  recently  been  discovered  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  being  without  the  earth's  orbit, 
are  sometimes  called  the  superior  planets  ;  Venus  and 
Mercury,  being  within  the  earth's  orbit,  are  called 
inferior  planets/  The  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  which 
receive  their  light  from  the  sun.  They  are  so  named 
from  their  motion  or  revolution,  in  distinction  from 
the  fixed  stars,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  latter 
bv  their  nor/twinkling. 

PLaNE'-Ta-BLE,  n.  An  instrument  or  board  marked 
off  into  degrees  from  the  center,  used  in  surveying 
land,  by  which  the  draught  or  plan  is  taken  on  the 
spot  during  the  progress  of  the  survey.         Hutton. 

PLAN-ET-A'RI-UM,  n.  An  astronomical  machine 
which,  by  the  movement  of  its  parts,  represents  the 
motions  and  orbits  of  the  planets,  agreeable  to  the 
Copernican  system.  Barlow. 

PLAN  ET-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  planetaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets  ;  as,  planetary  inhabit- 
ants ;  planetary  motions. 

2.  Consisting  of  planets  ;  as,  a  planetary  system. 

3.  Under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  a  planet ; 
as,  a  planetary  hour.     [Astrology.']  Dryden. 

4.  Produced  by  planets;  as,  planetary  plague  or  in- 
fluence. Shak. 

5  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic  or  re- 
volving. Blackmore. 

Planetary  days ;  the  days  of  the  week   as  shared 
among  the  planets,  each  having  its  day,  as  we  name 
the  days  of  the  week  after  the  planets.         Hutton. 
PLAN'ET-ED,  a.     Belonging  to  planets.         Young. 
PLA-NET'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  planets.  [Not  used.] 

Brown. 
PLaNE'-TREE,  7i.  [L.  platanus;  Fr.  plane,  platane.] 
A  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus.  The  oriental  plane- 
tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  ;  it  rises  with  a  straight, 
smooth,  branching  stem  to  a  great  hight,  with  pal- 
mated  leaves,  and  long,  pendulous  peduncles,  sus- 
taining several  heads  of  small,  close-sitting  flowers. 
The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected  into  round, 
rough,  hard  bails.  The  occidental  plane-tree,  which 
grows  to  a  great  hight,  is  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca;   it  is  called   also   Button-wood  and.  Button- 

TKEE. 

PLAN'ET-STRUCK,  a.  Affected  by  the  influence  of 
planets  ;  blasted.  Suckling. 

PLAN'ET-ULE,  n.     A  little  planet.  Conybeare. 

PLAN-1-nIKT'Rie,         1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  mensu- 

PLAN-t-MET'llie-AL,  (      ration  of  plane  surfaces. 

PLA-NIM'G-TRY,  n.     [L.  planus,  plain,  and  Gr.  p.c-- 
ptai,  to  measure.] 
The  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces.  Hutton. 

PLAN'ISH,  v.  t.  [from  plane.]  To  render  a  metallic 
surface  level  and  smooth,  by  pounding  it  gently  with 
a  smooth-faced  hammer;  as,  to  planish  silver  tea- 
spoons or  tin  plate.  Henry's  Chem. 

PLAN'ISH-£D,  (plan'isht,)  pp.  Made  'smooth  by 
hammering. 

PLAN'ISH-tNG,  ppr.    Making  smooth  by  hammering. 

PLAN'I-SPIlrcRE,  n.     [L.  planus,  plain,  and  sphere.] 
A  sphere  projected  on  a  plane.     In  this  sense,  maps 
in  which  are  exhibited  the  meridians  and  other  cir- 
cles are  planispheres.  Hutton. 

PLANK,  n.  [Fr.  planche  ;  Arm.  ploncquenn,  pi.  plevch; 
W.  plane;  D.  plank;  G.  and  Dan  plankc  ;  Sw. 
plankn  ;  Ross,  placha,  a  board  or  plank.  Probably  n 
is  casual,  and  the  word  belongs  to  Class  Lg.] 

A  broad  piece  of  sawed  timber,  differing  from  a 
board  only  in  being  thicker.  In  America,  broad 
pieces  of  sawed  timber,  which  are  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  are  called  boards; 
like  pieces,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  are  called  planks.  Sometimes  pieces 
more  than  four  inches  thick  are  called  planks. 

PLANK,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  lay  with  planks  ;  as,  to 
plank  a  floor  or  a  ship. 

PLANK'KD,  (plankt,)  pp.    Covered  with  planks. 

PLANKING,  ppr.     Laying  with  planks. 

PLANLESS,  a.     Having  no  plan. 

PLAN'NKD,pp.    Devised  ;  schemed. 

PLAN'NER,  n.  One  who  plans  or  forms  a  plan  ;  a 
projector. 
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PLAN'NING,  ppr.  Scheming  ;  devising  ;  making  a 
plan. 

PLa'NO-CON'GXVE,  a.  Flat  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other. 

PLA'NO-eON'IC-AL,  a.  [plain  and  conical]  Plane 
or  level  on  one  side  and  conical  on  the  other. 

Grew. 

PLA'NO-CON'VEX,  a.  [plain  and  convex.]  Plane 
or  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other ;  as,  a 
plano-convex  lens.  Newton. 

PLA'NO-HOR-I-ZON'TAL,  a.  Having  a  level  hori- 
zontal surface  or  position.  Lee. 

PLA-NOR'BIS,  ii.     [L.  planus  and  orbis.] 

A  genus  of  fresh-water  snails,  having  shells  of  a 
discoidal  form.  Manlell. 

PLA'NO-SUB'l{-LATE,a.  [See  Subulate.]  Smooth 
and  awl-shaped. 

PLANT,  ii.  [Fr.  pi ante ;  It.  pianta;  L.  Sp.  Port,  and 
Sw.  pianta;  Ir.  plaunda;  D.  plant;  G.  pfianie;  Dan. 
plante ;  Arm.  planlenn  ;  W.  plant,  issue,  offspring, 
children,  from  plan,  a  ray,  a  shoot,  a  plantation  or 
planting,  a  plane  ;  planed,  a  shooting  body,  a  planet ; 
pleiniaw,  to  radiate  ;  plenig,  radiant,  splendid  ;  plent, 
that  is  rayed  ;  pientyn,  a  child  ;  pianta,  to  beget  or  to 
bear  children.  In  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  pianta  signifies  a 
plant  and  a  plan.  Here  we  find  plan,  plane,  plant, 
planet,  all  from  one  stock,  and  the  Welsh  pleiniaw,  to 
radiate,  shows  that  the  L.  splendeo,  splendor,  are  of 
the  same  family.  The  Celtic  clan  is  probably  the 
Welsh  plan,  plant,  with  a  different  prefix.  The  radi- 
cal sense  is  obvious,  to  shoot,  to  extend.] 

1.  A  vegetable;  an  organic  body, destitute  of  sense 
and  spontaneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  body 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it  its  nourishment, 
and  having  the  power  of  propagating  itself  by  seeds  ; 
"  whose  seed  is  in  itself."  Gen.  i.  This  definition 
may  not  be  perfectly  correct,  as  it  respects  all  plants, 
for  some  aquatic  plants  grow  without  being  attached 
to  any  fixed  body. 

The  woody  or  dicotyledonous  plants  consist  of 
three  parts  ;  the  bark  or  exterior  co;it  which  covers 
the  wood  :  the  wood,  which  is  hard,  and  constitutes 
the  principal  part ;  and  the  pith  or  center  of  the  stem. 
In  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  ligneous  or  fibrous 
parts,  and  the  pithy  or  parenchymatous,  are  equally 
distributed  through  the  whole  internal  substance  ; 
and  in  the  lower  plants,  fungi,  sea-weed,  &c,  the 
substance  is  altogether  parenchymatous.  By  means 
of  proper  vessels,  the  nourishing  juices  are  distrib- 
uted to  every  part  of  the  plant.  In  its  most  general 
sense,  plant  comprehends  all  vegetables,  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  grasses,  &x.  In  popular  language,  the  word 
is  generally  applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  vege- 
tables. 

2.  A  sapling.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  child  ;  a  descendant ;  the  inhab- 
itant of  a  country.     Ps.  cxliv.    Jer.  xlviii. 

4.  The  sole  of  the  foot.     [Little  used.] 

5.  The  fixtures  and  tools  necessary  to  carry  on  any 
trade  or  mechanical  business.     [Local.] 

Sea-plant;  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  sea  or  in  salt 
water ;  sea-weed. 

Sensitive   plant ;   a    plant   that   shrinks    on    being 
touched  ;  a  species  of  the  Mimosa. 
PLANT,  v.  t.    To  put  in  the  ground  and  cover,  as  seed 
for  growth  ;  as,  to  plant  maize. 

2.  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a  young  tree 
or  a  vegetable  with  roots. 

3.  To  engender;  to  set  the  germ  of  any  thing  that 
may  increase. 

It  engenders  cholcr,  planUlh  anger.  SIloJ:. 

4.  To  set  firmly  ;  to  fix. 

His  standard  planted  en  Lanrcntum's  towers.  Dryden. 

5.  To  settle;  to  fix  the  first  inhabitants  ;  to  estab- 
lish ;  as,  to  plant  a  colony. 

6.  To  furnish  with  plants  ;  to  lay  out  and  prepare 
With  plants  ;  as,  Ui  plant  a  garden  or  an  orchard, 

7.  To  set  and  direct  or  point;  as,  to  plant  cannon 
against  a  fort. 

8.  To  introduce  and  establish;  as,  to  plant  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen. 

I  have  planted,  A  polios  watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  — 
1  Cor.  iii. 

9.  To  unite  to  Christ,  and  fix  in  a  state  of  fellow- 
ship with  htm      Ps.  xcii. 

PLANT,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  planting.  Pope. 
PLANT' A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  planted. 

Edwards,  West  Indies. 
PLANT'AGE,  n.     [L.  plantago.] 

An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 
PLANT'AIN,  (plant'in,)  n.     [Fr. ;  from  L.  plantago; 
It.  piantagginc.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago,  of  many  species. 
The  common  plantain  is  found  near  the  abode  of 
civilized  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  water 
plantain  is  of  the  genus  Alisma.  Loudon. 

PLANT'AIN,  )  ra       ,  ,        , 

PLANT'AIN-TREE,  \  "'     LbP-  platano.] 

A  tropica!  tree  of  the  genus  Musa,  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  which  are,  the  pnradisiaca  or 
plantain,  and   the  sapicntum  or  banana-tree.      The 
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plantain  rises  with  a  soft  stem,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 

Encye.  Am, 
PLANT' AL,  a.     Belonging  to  plants.     [JVot  used.] 

Qlanville. 
PLANT-A'TION,  n.      [L.  plantatio,   from    planto,   to 
plant.] 

1.  The  act  of  planting  or  setting  in  the  earth  for 
growth. 

2.  The  place  planted  ;  applied  to  ground  planted 
with  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  limber,  or 
for  ornament,  &c.  Addison. 

3.  In  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  a  large 
estate,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes,  either  slaves  or 
free,  who  live  in  a  distinct  community  on  the  estate, 
under  the  control  of  the  proprietor  or  master. 

4.  An  original  settlement  in  a  new  country ;  a 
town  or  village  planted. 

Wliile  these  plantations  were  forming  in  Connecticut. 

B.  Trumbull. 

5.  A  colony.  Bacon. 

6.  A  first  planting;  introduction;  establishment; 
asy«the  plantation  of  Christianity  in  England. 

K.  Charles. 
PLANT'-GaNE,?!.     In  the  West  Indies,  a  term  applied 
to  the  original  plants  of  the  sugar-cane,  produced 
from  germs  placed  in   the  ground  ;  or  canes  of  the 
first   growth,   in    distinction    from   the   ratoons,  or 
sprouts  from  the  roots  of  canes  which  have  been  cut. 
Edwardi,  W.  Indies. 
PLANT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Set  in  the  earth  for  propagation  ; 
set;  fixed;  introduced;  established. 

2.  Furnished  with  seeds  or  plants  for  growth  ;  as, 
a  planted  field. 

3.  Furnished  with  the  first  inhabitants;  settled; 
as,  territory  planted  with  colonists. 

4.  Filled  or  furnished  with  what  is  new. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted.     [See  Def.  3.] 

Shale. 

PLANT'ER,  ii.  One  that  plants,  sets,  introduces,  or 
establishes  ;  as,  a  planter  of  maize  ;  a  planter  of 
vines  ;  the  planters  of  a  colony. 

2.  One  that  settles  in  a  new  or  uncultivated  terri- 
tory ;  as,  the  first  planters  in  Virginia. 

3.  One  who  owns  a  plantation  ;  used  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Southern  Slates  of  America. 

4.  One  that  introduces  and  establishes. 
The  apostles  were  the  lirst  plamers  of  Christianity. 

Nelson.    Addison. 

PLANT'ER-SHIP,  ?i.  The  business  of  a  planter,  or 
the  management  of  a  plantation,  as  in  the  West 
Indies.  Encyc. 

PLANT'I-GLE,  (plant'e-kl,)  n.  A  young  plant,  or 
plant  in  embryo.  Darwin. 

PLANT'I-GRADE,  n.  [L.  pianta,  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and^gradior,  to  walk.] 

An  animal  that  walks  or  steps  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  as  the  hear.  Bell. 

PLANT'I-GRADE,  a.  Walking  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

PLANT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  in  the  earth  for  propaga- 
tion ;  setting;  settling;  introducing;  establishing. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  planters ;  as,  a 
planting  community.  U.  States. 

PLANT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  setting  in 
the  ground  for  propagation,  as  seeds,  trees,  shrubs, 
&c. 

2.  In  England,  the  art  of  forming  plantations  of 
trees.  Brande. 

PLANT'LET,  «.     A  little  plant.  Keith. 

PLANT'-LOUSE,  n.  An  insect  that  infests  plants; 
a  vine-fielter ;  the  puceron. 

PLANT'LILE,  ii.    The  embryo  of  a  plant. 

PLASH,  n.  [D.  plas,  a  puddle  ;  G.  platschern,  to 
plash,  to  dabble  ;  Dan.  plaskcr,  to  plash  ;  Gr.  wXaSoc, 
superabundant  moisture.     On.  iraXaoo  ■.] 

1.  A  small  collection  of  standing  water  ;  a  puddle. 

Bacon.     Pope. 

2.  The  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut  or  lopped  and 
bound  to  other  branches.  Mortimer. 

PLASH,  v.  i.     To  dabble  in  water  ;   usually  Splash. 
PLASH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  plisser.    (See  Plait.)    But  perhaps 
originally  pleach,  from  L.  plico,  to  fold.] 

To  interweave  branches  ;  as,  to  plash  a  hedge  or 
quicksets. 

[In  Jfew  England,  to  Splice.] 
PLASH'£D,  (plasht,)  pp.     Interwoven,  as  branches. 
PLASH'ING,  ppr.      Cutting    and    interweaving,    as 

branches  in  a  hedge. 
PLASH'ING,  n.     The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  small 
trees   half  through   and    interweaving   them,  as   in 
hedges.  Brande. 

2.  The  dashing  or  sprinkling  of  coloring  matter 
on  the  walls  of  buildings,  as  an  imitation  of  granite, 
&c. 
PLASH'Y,  a.     Watery  ;  abounding  with  puddles. 

Sandys. 
PLASlT,  n.     [Gr.  rrXuoua,  from  TtXaooot,  to  form.] 
A  mold  or  matrix  in   which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
formed  to  a  particular  shape.     [Little  used.] 

Woodward. 
PLAS'MA,   7i.     A   variety  of  quartz,  of  a  color  be- 
tween grass-green  and  leek-green,  occurring  in  an- 
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gular  pieces  in  beds,  associated  with  common  chal- 
cedony, and  among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

Dana.     Ure. 
I'j.AS-MAT'te,         I  a.     Giving  shape  ;  having  the 
PLAS-MAT'ie-AL,  j       power  of  giving  form. 

More. 
PLAS'TER,n.  \G.  piaster;  D.  pleistre;  Sw.  plaster  ; 
Dan.  plaster;  Fr.  platre:  Arm.  plastr :  VV.plastyr; 
Ir.  plaslar,  plastrad :  Sp.  einplaslo  ;  Port,  id.,  or  em- 
prasto  ;  [t.  impiastro ;  L.  emplastrum  ;  Gr.  ijin\a~pov, 
from  £/j77Auu<ru>,  to  daub  or  smear,  properly  to  lay  or 
spread  on  ;  rrAuo-o-co,  to  daub,  or  to  fashion,  mold,  or 
shape.] 

1.  A  composition  of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well 
mixed  n.'o  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating  walls 
and  partitions  of  houses.  This  composition,  when 
dry,  becomes  hard,  but  still  retains  the  name  of 
plaster.  Plaster  is  sometimes  made  of  different  ma- 
terials, as  chalk,  gypsum,  &c,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  a  building.  The 
term  plaster  is  also  applied  to  the  material  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  of  which  ornaments,  figures, 
moldings,  &c,  are  made. 

2.  In  pharmacy,  an  external  application  of  a  harder 
consistence  than  an  ointment,  to  be  spread,  accord- 
ing to  different  circumstances,  either  on  linen  or 
leather.  Encyc. 

Plaster  of  Paris ;  a  composition  of  several  species 
of  gypsum,  dug  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  in 
France,  used  in  building  and  in  casting  busts  and 
statues.  In  popular  language,  this  name  is  applied 
improperly  to  plaster-stone,  or  to  any  species  of 
gypsum. 
PLAS'TER,  v.  t.  To  overlay  with  plaster,  as  the  par- 
titions of  a  house,  walls,  &c. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as  a  wound. 

3.  In  popular  language,  to  smooth  over ;  to  cover 
or  conceal  defects  or  irregularities. 

PLAS'TER-M),  pp.  or  a.     Overlaid  with  plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ER,  n.     One  that  overlays  with  plaster. 
2.  One  that  makes  figures  in  plaster.         Wotton. 

PLAS'TER-ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  or  laying  on 
plaster. 

PLAS'TER-ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  over- 
laying with  plaster. 

2.  The  plaster-work  of  a  building ;  a  covering  of 
plaster. 

PLAS'TER-SToNE,  n.  Gypsum,  which  see.  This, 
when  pulverized,  is  extensively  used  as  a  manure. 

PLAS'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  7rAus"'«'os,  from  TrAao-o-co,  to 
form.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form  or  fashion  to  a 
mass  of  matter  ;  as,  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Creator; 
the  plastic  virtue  of  nature.        Prior.      Woodward. 

2.  Capable  of  being  molded,  formed,  or  modeled; 
as,  plastic  material.  • 

Plastic  clay  ;  one  of  the  bods  of  the  eocene 
period,  so  called  because  used  in  making  pottery. 

Lyell. 
PLAS-TIC'I-TY,  re.     The  quality  of  giving  form  or 
shape  to  matter:  Encyc. 

2.  Capability  of  being  molded,  formed,  or  modeled. 
PLAS  TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     The  act  of  forming  figures 

in  jlaster. 
PLA  3'TRON,  n.     [See  Plaster.!     A  piece  of  leather 
si  .ffed  ;  used  by  fencers  to  defend  the  body  against 
pushes.  -  Dryden. 

PLAT,  o.  t.     [from  plait,  or  plat,  flat.]     To  weave  ;  to 

form  by  texture.     Matt,  xxvii.  Ray.     Spectator. 

PLAT,  (   n.    Work  done  by  platting  or  inter- 

PLAT'TING,  \       weaving. 

PLAT,  n.  [Dan.  and  D.  plat,  flat ;  Fr.  id..;  G.  platt: 
W.  plad,plas ;  Gr.  TrAarus,  broad,  L.latus;  or  from 
the  root  of  place,  G.  platz.  (See  Plot,  the  same  word 
differently  written.)  But  probably  these  are  all  of  one 
family.     The  sense  is,  laid,  spread.] 

A  small  piece  of  ground,  usually  a  portion  of  flat, 
even  ground  ;  as,  a  flowery  plat :  a  plat  of  willows. 
Milton.     Spectator. 
PLAT,  a.     Plain  ;  flat.     [JVot  used.']  Cluiucer. 

PLAT,  adv.     Plainly  ;  flatly  ;  downright.     [JVot  used.] 

Chaucer. 
2.  Smoothly  ;  evenly.     [JVot  used.]  Dratit. 

PLAT'ANE,  re.     [L.  platanus.]    The  plane-tree,  which 

see.  Milton. 

PLATBAND,  ti.  A  border  of  flowers  in  a  garden, 
along  a  wall  or  the  side  of  a  parterre ;  hence,  a 
b'  .rder. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  flat,  square  molding,  whose 
night  much  exceeds  its  projecture,  such  as  the  faces 
of  an  architrave. 

3.  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window. 

4.  A  list  or  fillet  between  the  flutings  of  a  column. 

Cue. 
PLXTE,7i.  [D.  plaat,  G.  plalte,  plate  ;  Sw.  platt:  Dan. 
and  D.  plat,  G.  platt,  flat  ;  It.  piatto,  flat,  and  piastra  ; 
Sp.  plata  i  Ir.  id. ;  W.  plad,  a  plate  ;  probably;  allied 
to  Gr.  tt-Mtvs,  L.  latus,  with  the  radical  sense  of 
laid,  spread.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal,  flat,  or  extended  in  breadth. 

Bacon.     South. 

2.  Armor  of  plate,  composed  of  broad  pieces,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  Mail.  Spenser. 
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3.  The  name  commonly  given  to  gold  and  silver 
wrought  into  articles  of  household  furniture. 

McCulloch. 

4.  A  small,  shallow  vessel,  made  of  silver  or  other 
metal,  or  of  earth  glazed  and  baked,  from  which  pro- 
visions are  eaten  at  table. 

A  wooden  plate  is  called  a  Trencher. 

5.  The  prize  given  for  the  best  horse  in  a  race. 

6.  In  architecture,  the  piece  of  timber  which  sup- 
ports the  ends  of  the  rafters. 

7.  For  copperplate,  a  printed  representation  or  im- 
pression from  an  engraved  plate. 

8.  A  page  of  stereotype  or  fixed  metallic  types  for 
printing. 

9.  [In  heraldry,  a  roundel  of  silver.  —  E.  H.  Bar- 
ker.] 

PLATE,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plate  or  with 
metal ;  used  particularly  of  silver;  as, plated  vessels. 

2.  To  arm  with  plate  or  metal  for  defense  ;  as,  to 
plate  sin  with  gold.  Shak. 

Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  adorn  with  plate  ;  as,  a  plated  harness. 

4.  To  beat  into  thin,  flat  pieces  or  lamina?. 

Dryden.     JVewton. 

PLATE'-GLASS,  n.  .A  fine  kind  of  glass,  cast  in 
thick  plates,  and  used  for  mirrors  and  the  best  win- 
dows. Francis. 

PLA -TEA  U',  (pl'a-to',)  n.     [Fr.,  a  platter.] 

1.  A  plain;   a  flat  surface. 

2.  A  large  ornamental  dish  for  the  center  of  a 
table.  Smart. 

PLAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  or  adorned  with  plate  ; 

armed  with  plate  ;  beaten  into  plates. 
PLAT'EN,  n.     [from  its  flatness.]     Among  printers, 

the  flat  part  of  a  press  by  which  the  impression  is 

made. 
PLATE'Y,  a.     Like  a  plate  ;  flat.  Gregory. 

PLAT'FORM,  7i.     [plat,  fiat,  arid  form.]    The  sketch 

of  any  thing  horizontally  delineated;  the  ichnogra- 

phy.  Sandys. 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  any  model.  Pope. 

3.  In  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of  earth  or  a 
floor  of  wood  or  stone,  on  which  cannons  are 
mounted  to  fire  on  an  enemy.  Encyc. 

4.  In  architecture,  an  assemblage  of  timbers  for 
carrying  the  fiat  covering  of  a  house,  or  the  fiat  cov- 
ering itself.  Owilt. 

5.  A  kind  of  terrace,  or  broad,  smooth,  open  walk 
on  the  top  of  a  building,  as  in  the  oriental  houses. 

Owilt. 

6.  In  ships,  the  orlop.     [See  Orlop.] 

7.  Any  number  of  planks  or  otlier  materials  form- 
ing a  floor  for  any  purpose.  Mar.  Diet. 

8.  A  plan  ;  a  scheme  ;  groundwork.  Bacon. 

9.  In  some  of  the  JVcw  England  States,  an  ecclesi- 
astical constitution,  or  a  plan  ftir  the  government 
of  churches  ;  as,  the  Cambridge  or  Saybrook  plat- 
form. 

PLA'TIC  AS'PECT,  n.  In  astrology,  a  ray  cast  from 
one  planet  to  another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the 
orbit  of  its  own  light.  Bailey. 

PLAT'I-NA.     See  Platinum. 

PLaT'ING,  ppr.  Overlaying  with  plate  or  with  a 
metal ;  beating  into  thin  lamina?. 

PLAT'ING,  n.  The  art  or  operation  of  covering  any 
thing  with  plate,  or  with  a  metal,  particularly  of 
overlaying  a  baser  metal  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver. 
The  coating  of  silver  is  soldered  to  the  metal  with 
tin,  or  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  silver  with  one  of 
brass. 

PLAT-r-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [platinum  and  L.  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  platinum;  as, platiniferous  sand. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

PLAT'I-NUM,  n.  [Sp.  platina,  from  plata,  silver.] 
A  metal  discovered  in  1741,  in  the  mines  of  Choco, 
in  Peru,  by  Charles  Wood,  assay-master,  Jamaica, 
nearly  of  the  color  of  silver,  but  less  bright,  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that 
of  water  as  20  to  1,  and  may  be  increased  by  heat 
and  pressure  till  it  becomes  as  21.5  to  1  It  is  harder 
than  iron,  undergoes  no  alteration  in  air,  resists  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  is  very  ductile,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  rolled  into  thin  plates.  P.  Cyc. 

This  metal  has  since  been  found  in  Brazil,  also 
near  Carthageria,  in  Antioquia,  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
on  the  Uralian  Mountains.  It  was  first  called  Plat- 
inum by  Linnieus,  and  has  been  so  called  by  nearly 
all  the  chemists  since  his  time. 

Spongy  platinum,  or  platinum  sponge  :  metallic  plat- 
inum in  the  form  of  a  porous,  dull,  brown  mass.  It 
is  much  used  in  chemical  experiments. 

Platinum  black:  metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chlorid  of  platinum  by  the  agency  of  galvan- 
ism. B.  Sillimun,  Jr. 

PLAT'I-TUDE,  7i.  [Fr.]  Flatness;  dullness;  insi- 
pidity. 

PLA-TON'l€,  a.  Pertaining  to  Plato  the  philosopher, 
or  to  bis  philosophy,  his  school,  or  his  opinions. 

The  Platonic  bodies,  are  the  five  reguhir  geometrical 
solids,  viz. :  the  tetrahedron,  hexahedron  or  cube,  oc- 
tahedron, dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron. 
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Platonic  love,  is  a  pure,  spiritual  affection  subsist- 
ing between  the  sexes,  unmixed  with  carnal  desires, 
and  regarding  the  mind  only  and  its  excellences  ; 
a  species  of  love  for  which  Plato  was  a  warm  advo- 
cate. 

Platonic  year ;  the  great  year,  or  a  period  of  time 
determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the 
space  of  time  in  which  the  stars  and  constellations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to  the  equi- 
noxes. This  revolution,  which  is  calculated  by  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  accomplished  in  about 
26,000  years.  Barlow.  ■ 

PLA-TON'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
Platonists.  Wotton. 

PLA'TO-NISM,  7i.  The  doctrines  of  Plato  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Plato  believed _God  to  be  an  infinitely  wise, 
just,  and  powerful  Spirit ;  and  that  he  formed  the 
visible  universe  out  of  pree'xistent  amorphous  mat- 
ter, according  to  perfect  patterns  or  ideas  eternally 
existent  in  his  own  mind.  Philosophy  he  considered 
as  being  a  knowledge  of.the  trpe  nature  of  things,  as 
discoverable  in  those  eternal '•  ideas  after  which  all 
things  were  fashioned.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  eternal,  exists  necessarily,  and 
is  unchangeable  ;  not  of  the  temporary,  the  depend- 
ent, and  changeable ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  ob- 
tained through  the  senses  ;  neither  is  it  tho  product 
of  the  understanding,  which  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  variable  and  the  transitory  ;  nor  is  it  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation.  But  it  is  the 
product  of  our  reason,  which,  as  partaking  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  has  innate  ideas  resembling  the  eternal 
ideas  of  God.  By  contemplating  these  innate  ideas, 
reasoning  about  them,  and  comparing  them  with  their 
copies  in  the  visible  universe,  reason  can  attain  that 
true  knowledge  of  things  which  is  called  philosophy. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  system  of  Plato  him- 
self, so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  Dialogues, 
which  are  not  systematic  treatises,  but  free  conver- 
sations. His  professed  followers,  the  Academics  and 
the  New  Platonists,  differed  considerably  from  him, 
yet  are  called  Platonists.  Murdoch. 

PLA'TO-NIST,       I  n.     One  that  professes  to  be  a  fol- 

PLa'TO-NIZ-ER,  ,  lower  of  Plato,  and  to  philoso- 
phize as  he  did.  Hammond. 

PLa'TO-NiZE,  v.  i.  To  adopt  the  opinions  of  the 
Platonic  school.  Milner. 

PLA'TO-NIZE,  v.  t.  To  explain  on  the  principles  of 
the  Platonic  school,  or  to  accommodate  to  those  prin- 
ciples. Enfield. 

PLA'TO-NlZ-ED,  pp.  Conformed  to  the  views  of 
Platonists.  .  Enfield. 

PLa'TO-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Adopting  the  views  of 
the  Platonists.  Enfield. 

PLA-TOON',  n.     [Fr.  peloton,  a  ball  of  thread,  a  knot 

of  men,  from  pelote,  a  ball  ;  Sp.  peloton.     See  Ball.] 

Formerly,  a  small   body  of  soldiers  or  musketeers, 

drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot  when  they  form  a 

hollow  square,  to  strengthen  the  angles. 

In  present  usage,  two  files  forming  a  subdivision 
of  a  company. 

PLAT'TER,  ii.  [from  plate.]  A  large,  shallow  dish 
for  holding  the  provisions  of  a  table.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  plats  or  forms  by  weaving.  [See 
Plat.1 

PLAT'TER-FaC-£D,  (-laste,)  a.  Having  a  broad 
face. 

PLAT'TING,  ppr.    Weaving;  formed  by  texture. 

PLAT'TING,  ai.  Slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  &c, 
woven  or  plaited  for  making  into  hats,  &c. 

Mc  Culloch. 

PLAT'Y-PUS,  n.*  [Gr.  TrAaruc,  broad,  and  Trove, 
foot.] 

A  name  given  to  two  quadrupeds  of  New  Hol- 
land, now  called  Ornithorhyuchtts  paradoxus  and  0. 
fttscus.  They  are  monotrematous  edentate  mam- 
mals, the  body  covered  with  hair,  a  bill  like  a  duck, 
teeth  planted  in  a  kind  of  gums,  webbed  feet  with  a 
venomous  spur  on  the  hinder  leg,  connected  with  a 
reservoir  of  poison  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which 
is  supplied  by  glands  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
spine,  just  above  the  pelvis. 

PLAIJD'IT,  n.  [L.  plaudo,  to  praise,  said  to  be  taken 
from  plaudite,  a  demand  of  applause  by  players, 
when  they  left  the  sta^e.] 

Applause  ;  praise  bestowed.  Denham. 

PLAUD'IT-O-RY,  a.     Applauding;  commending. 

PLAUS-I-B1L'I-TY,  n.     [See  Plausible.] 

Speciousness  ;  superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Swift, 

PLAUS'I-BLE,  o.T  [L.  plausibilis,  from  plaudo,  to  clap 
hands  in  token  of  approbation  ;  W.  bloez,  an  outcry  ; 
blociiaw,  to  shout ;  blozest,  applause,  acclamation  ; 
Ir.  bladh,  blaodh  :  from  the  root  of  Gr.  *Aaw,  L.  laus, 
laudo,  Eng.  loud.] 

1.  That  may  be  applauded;  that  may  gain  favor 
or  approbation;  hence,  superficially  pleasing ;  ap- 
parently right ;  specious  ;  popular  ;  as,  a  plausible 
argument ;  a  plausible  pretext  ;    a  plausible  doctrine. 

2.  Using  specious  arguments  or  discourse;  as,  a 
plausible  man. 

PLAUS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Speciousness;  show  of 
right  or  propiitty  ,  as,  the  plausibleness  of  Arminian- 
ism.  Sanderson, 
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PLAUS'I-DLY,  adv.     Wall  fair  show  ;  speciously  ;  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  gait*  favor  or  approbation. 
They  coidd  talk  plausibly  about  what  they  did  not  understand. 

Collier. 

PLAU'SIVE,  a.    Applauding;  manifesting  praise. 
"2.   Plausible.  Skak. 

PLAY,  v.  i.  [Sax.  plegan,  plegitm,  to  play,  to  joke,  to 
perform  on  an  instrument  of  music,  to  move  or  vi- 
brate, to  clap  or  applaud,  to  deride  or  make  sport  of; 
pleggan,  to  ply  or  bend  to,  or  to  lean  or  lie  on  ;  n-e- 
pUegan,  to  play,  and  to  dance  or  leap.  The  Sw.  lelca, 
Dan.  leger,  to  play,  are  the  same  word  without  a  pre- 
fix, and  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  lelca  is 
used  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  same  root  as  lay.] 

1.  To  use  any  exercise  for  pleasure  or  recreation  ; 
So  do  something  not  as  a  task  or  for  profit,  but  for 
amusement ;  as,  to  play  at  cricket. 

The  people  sal  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. — 
Ex.  xxxii. 

2.  To  sport ;  to  frolic  ;  to  frisk. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  lie  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  ami  play?  Pope. 

3.  To  toy  ;  to  act  with  levity.  Milton. 

4.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  wantonly  and  thoughtlessly. 
Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their  lives  as  they  do 

with  their  clothes.  Temple. 

5.  To  do  something  fanciful ;  to  give  a  fanciful 
turn  to  ;  as,  to  play  upon  words.  Skak. 

6.  To  make  sport,  or  practice  sarcastic  merriment. 

1  wt  old  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those  I  despise,  than 
trifle  with  those  I  love.  Pope. 

7.  To  mock  ;  to  practice  illusion. 

Art  thou  alive, 
Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eyesight  1  Shak. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  game  ;  as,  to  play  at  cards  or 
dice ;  to  play  for  diversion  ;  to  play  for  money. 

9.  To  practice  a  trick  or  deception. 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.  Sliak. 

10.  To  perform  on  an  instrument  of  music;  as,  to 
play  on  a  flute,  a  violin,  or  a  harpsichord. 

Play,  my  friend,  and  charm  the  charmer.  Granville. 

11.  To  move,  or  to  move  with  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  tiie  lungs  play.     Cheyne. 

12.  To  operate  ;  to  act.  The  engines  play  against 
a  fire.  Dryden. 

13.  To  move  irregularly ;  to  wanton. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  witli  wind.  Sliak. 

The  selling  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmets.     Addison. 
All  tame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert, 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart.  Pope. 

1 1.  To  act  a  part  on  the  stage ;  to  personate  a  cliar- 
ucter. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night.  Sliak. 

JS.  To  represent  a  standing  character. 

courts  are  theaters  where  some  men  play.  Donne. 

16.  To  act  in  any  particular  character  ;  as,  to  play 
the  fool ;  to  play  the  woman  ;  to  play  the  man. 

Shak. 

17.  To  move  in  any  manner;  to  move  one  way 
and  another,  as  any  part  of  a  machine. 

18.  To  gamble. 

PLAY,  i).  t.  To  put  in  action  or  motion  ;  as,  to  play 
cannon  or  a  fire-engine. 

2.  To  use  an  instrument  of  music  ;  as,  to  play  the 
flute  or  the  organ.     [Elliptical.]  Gay. 

3.  To  act  a  sportive  part  or  character. 

Nature  here 
Wantoned  ns  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

4.  To  act  or  perform  by  representing  a  character  ; 
as,  to  play  a  comedy  ;  to  play  the  part  of  King  Lear. 

5.  To  act ;  to  perform  ;  as,  to  play  our  parts  well 
on  the  stage  of  life. 

f>.  To  perforin  in  contest  for  amusement  or  for  a 
prize  ;  as,  to  play  a  game  at  whist. 

To  play  off:  to  display  ;  to  show;  to  put  in  exer- 
cise ;  as,  to  play  off  tricks. 

To  play  on  or  upon  ,-  to  deceive  ;  to  mock  or  to  trifle 
with. 

2.  To  give  a  fanciful  turn  to. 
PLAY,  re.     Any  exercise  or  series  of  actions  intended 
for  pleasure,  amusement,  or  diversion,  as  at  cricket 
or  quoit,  or  at  blind  man's  buff. 

2.  Amusement ;  sport ;  frolic  ;  gambols.      Spenser. 

Two  gentle  fawns  nt  play.  Milton. 

3.  (lame  ;  gaming;  practice  of  crntending  for  vic- 
tory, for  amusement,  or  for  a  prize,  as  at  dice,  cards, 
or  biliards. 

4.  Practice  in  any  contest ;  as,  sword-play. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing  his  beat  play  to 

be  in  the  d;irk.  Tillotcon. 

John  naturally  loved  rough  play.  ArbuOmol. 

5.  Action  ;  use  ;  employment ;  office. 

But  Justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  Dryden. 

6.  Practice  ;  action  ;  manner  of  acting  in  contest 
or  negotiation  ;  as,  fair  play  ;  foul  play. 
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7.  A  dramatic  composition  ;  a  comedy  or  tragedy  ; 
a  composition  in  which  characters  are  represented 
by  dialogue  and  action. 

A  play  ougiit  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature.      Dryden. 

8.  Representation  or  exhibition  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy  ;  as,  to  be  at  the  play.  Ho  attends  every 
play. 

9.  Performance  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

10.  Motion  ;  movement,  regular  or  irregular;  as, 
the  play  of  a  wheel  or  piston. 

11.  State  of  agitation  or  discussion. 

Many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may, 

Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play.  Dryden. 

12.  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they  have  no 
play  between  them.  Moxon. 

13.  Liberty  of  acting;  room  for  enlargement  or  dis- 
play ;  scope ;  as,  to  give  full  play  to  mirth.  Let  the 
genius  have  free  play. 

Play  of  colors  ;  an  appearance  of  several  prismatic 
colors  in  rapid  succession  on  turning  an  object,  as  a 
diamond.  Dana. 

PLAY'liILL,  n.  A  printed  advertisement  of  a  play, 
with  the  parts  assigned  to  the  actors. 

PLAY'-BOOK,  n.    A  hook  of  dramatic  compositions. 

PLAY'-DAif,  n.  A  day  given  to  play  or  diversion  ;  a 
day  exempt  from  work.  Swift. 

PLAY'-DEBT,(pli'det,)7t.  A  debt  contracted  by  gam- 
ing. JUrbutlinot. 

PLAY'£D,  pp.    Acted  ;  psrformed  ;  put  in  motion. 

PLAY'ER,  n.    One  who  plays  in  any  game  or  sport. 

2.  An  idler.  Skak. 

3.  An  actor  of  dramatic  scenes  ;  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  imitate  characters  on  the  stage.       Bacon. 

4.  A  mimic.  Dryden. 

5.  One  who  performs  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

6.  A  gamester. 

7.  One  that  acts  a  part  in  a  certain  manner. 

Carew. 

PLAY'FEL-LoW,  re.  A  companion  in  amusements 
or  sports.  Sidney. 

PLAY'FeIIE,  n.  \play  and  fere.  See  Fere.]  A 
playfellow. 

PLAY'FiJL,  a.  Sportive;  given  to  levity  ;  as,  a  play- 
ful child.  Spectator. 

2.  Indulging  a  sportive  fancy ;  as,  a  playful 
genius, 

PLAY'FIJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  sportive  manner. 

PLAY'FUL-NESS,  re.    Sportiveness. 

PLAY'-GAME,  n.     Play  of  children.  Locke. 

PLaY'-Go-ER,  re.     One  who  frequents  plays. 

PLA  Y'-GO-ING,  a.  Frequenting  the  exhibitions  of  the 
stage. 

PLAY'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  appropriated  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  dramatic  compositions  ;  a  theater. 

Pope.     Dryden. 

PLAY'ING,  ppr.     Acting;  performing;  sporting. 

PLaY'ING,  n.  The  act  of  playing;  particularly  of 
performing  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

PLAY'MATE,  re.  A  playfellow  ;  a  companion  in  di- 
versions. More. 

PLAY'-PLEAS-URE,  (pl&'plezh-ur,)  re.  Idle  amuse- 
ment.    [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

PLaY'SOME,  (pla'sum,)  a.     Playful ;  wanton. 

Shelton. 

PLAY'SOME-NESS,  n.     Playfulness  ;  wantonness. 

PLaY'THING,  re.  A  toy;  any  thing  that  serves  to 
amuse. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  playOiings  of  a  little 
more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

PLAY'WIiTGHT,  (-rite,)  re.    A  maker  of  plays.     Po],e. 

PLkA,  (plee,)  re.  [Norm,  plait,  plct,  plaid,  pie ;  pi.  plii, 
plcytz ;  Fr.  plaider,  to  plead;  plaidoyer,  a  plea;  It. 
piato,  a  plea;  piatirc,  to  plead  ;  Sp.  pleyto,  dispute; 
pleytear,  to  plead  ;  pleyteadur,  a  pleader;  Port,  pleito, 
pleitear ;  D.  plcit,  plcitcn.  The  Spanish  word  pleyto 
signifies  a  dispute,  contest,  debate,  lawsuit,  and  a 
covenant,  contract,  or  bargain,  and  plcyta  is  a  plaited 
strand  of  brass.  The  Portuguese  verb  pleitear  signi- 
fies to  plead,  to  go  to  law,  to  strive  or  vie.  The  ele- 
ments of  this  word  are  probably  Ld  or  Pld.  In  the 
sense  of  pleading,  the  word  accords  with  the  Gr. 
\nn,  and  in  that  of  striving,  with  the  L.  lis,  litis.] 

1.  In  law,  that  which  is  alleged  by  a  party  in  sup- 
port of  his  demand  ;  but  in  a  more  limited  and  techni- 
cal sense,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration  and  demand.  That  which  the 
plaintiff  alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 
repelled  or  justified  by  the  defendant's  plea.  Pleas 
are  dilatonj,  or  picas  to  the  action.  Dilatory  pleas  are 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  the  disability  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  in  abatement.  Pleas  to  the  action  are 
an  answer  to  the  merits  of  the  complaint,  which 
confesses  or  denies  it.  Pleas  that  deny  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  or  demand,  are  the  general  issue,  which 
denies  the  whole  declaration  ;  or  special  pleas  in  bar, 
which  state  something  which  precludes  the  plaintiff's 
right  of  recovery.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  cause  in  court;  a  lawsuit,  or  a  criminal 
process ;  as,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  the  court  of 
common  pleas. 

The  supreme  Judicial  court  shall  have  cognizance  of  pleas  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  Laws  of  Mass. 
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3.  That  which  is  alleged  in  defense  or  justifica- 
tion ;  an  excuse  ;  an  apology  ;  as,  the  tyrant's  plea. 

When  such  occasions  are, 
No  plea  must  serve ;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.  Detham. 

4.  Urgent  prayer  or  entreaty. 

PLEACH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  plisser,  or  from  the  root  of  L. 

plico,  Gr.  7r.V>roj.j 

To  bend  ;  to  interweave  branches  of  trees.     [JVbt 

tre_u.se]  Shak. 

PLEAD,   v.   i.     [See    Plea.]     In   a  general  sense,   to 

argue  in  support  of  a  claim,  or  in  defense  against  the 

claim  of  another. 

2.  In  law,  to  present  an  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  a  plaintiff;  to  deny  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and 
demand,  or  to  allege  facts  which  show  that  lie 
ought-  not  to  recover  in  the  suit.  The  plaintiff  de- 
clares or  alleges  ;  the  defendant  pleads  to  his  declara- 
tion. The  king  or  the  state  prosecutes  an  offender, 
and  the  offender  pleads  not  guilty,  or  confesses  the 
charge.  Blackstone.      . 

3.  To  urge  reasons  for  or  against ;  to  attempt  to 
persuade  one  by  argument  or  supplication  ;  as,  to 
plead  for  the  life  of  a  criminal  ;  to  plead  in  his  favor  ; 
to  plead  witli  a  judge  or  with  a  father. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a  man  pleadeth 
for  his  neighbor  I  —  Job  xvi. 

4.  To  supplicate  with  earnestness. 

5.  To  urge  ;  to  press  by  operating  on  the  pas- 
sions. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 

The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.  Dryden. 

PLEAD,  v.  t.  To  discuss,  defend,  and  attempt  to 
maintain  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered  to  the 
tribunal  or  person  who  has  the  power  of  determin- 
ing ;  as,  to  plead  a  cause  before  a  court  or  jury.  In 
this  sense,  Argue  is  more  generally  used  by  law- 
yers. 

2.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  vindi- 
cation. The  law  of  nations  may  be  pleaded  In  favor 
of  the  rights  of  embassadors. 

3.  To  offer  in  excuse. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  In  excuse  of  taults. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  allege  and  offer  in  a  legal  plea  or  defense, 
or  for  repelling  a  demand  in  law  ;  as,  to  plead  usury  ; 
to  plead  a  statute  of  limitations.  Ch.  Kent. 

5.  In  Scripture,  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  righteous, 
as  God  is  to  avenge  or  vindicate  them  against 
enemies,  or  to  redress  their  grievances.  Is.  li. 

PLeAD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pleaded  ;  that  may 
be  alleged  in  proof,  defense,  or  vindicatiott ;  as,  a 
right  or  privilege,  pleadable  at  law.  Dryden. 

PLeAD'ED,  pp.  Offered  or  urged  in  defense  ;  alleged 
in  proof  or  support. 

PLEAD'ER,  re.     [Fr.  plaideur.] 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice.      Sicift. 

2.  One  that  forms  pleas  or  pleadings  ;  as,  a  special 
pleader. 

3.  One  that  offers  reasons  for  or  against ;  one  that 
attempts  to  maintain  by  arguments. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.  Dryden. 

PLEAD'ING,  ppr.  Offering  in  defense  ;  supporting 
by  arguments  or  reasons;  supplicating. 

PLEAD'ING,  re.  The  act  of  supporting  by  arguments, 
or  of  reasoning  to  persuade. 

PLE AD'ING-LY,  adv.     By  supplication. 

PLeAD'LNGS,  n.  pi.  In  law,  the  mutual  altercations 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  written 
statements  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  claims, 
comprehending  the  declaration,  count,  or  narration 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  plea  of  the  defendant  in  reply, 
the  replication  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
plea,  the  defendant's  rejoinder,  the  plaintiff's  surre- 
joinder, the  defendant's  rebutter,  the  plaintiff's  sur- 
rebutter, ice,  till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue, 
that  is,  to  rest  on  a  single  point.  Blaclistone. 

PLEAS'ANCE,  (plez'ance,)  n.      [Fr.  plaisance.     See 
Please.] 
Gayety  ;  pleasantry  ;  merriment.     [  06s.] 

Spenser.     Shale. 

PLEAS'ANT,  (plez'ant,)  a.f  [Fr.  plaisant.  See 
Please.] 

1.  Pleasing;  agreeable;  grateful  to  the  mind  or  to 
the  senses  ;  as,  a  pleasant  ride  ;  a  pleasant  voyage  ;  a 
pleasant  view.  Light  is  pleasant  to  tile  eye  ;  an  or- 
ange is  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  harmony  is  pleasant  to 
the  ear  ;  a  rose  is  pleasant  to  the  smell. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity  I  —  Ps.  exxxiii.  . 

2.  Cheerful ;  enlivening ;  as,  pleasant  society  or 
com  pany. 

3.  Gay;  lively;  humorous;  sportive;  as,  a  pleas- 
ant fellow.  rfddison. 

4.  Trifling  ;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use. 

Locke. 

5.  Giving  pleasure  ;  gratifying. 

[This  word  expresses  less  than  Delightful,  to  the 
mind,  and  Delicious,  to  the  taste.] 
PLEAS' ANT-LY,  (plez'ant-ly,)  adv.    In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  please  or  gratify. 

2.  Gayly  ;  merrily  ;  in  good  humor.      Clarendon. 

3.  Lightly  ;  ludicrously.  Broome. 
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PLEAS' ANT-NESS,  (plez'ant-ness,)  n.  State  of  be- 
ing pleasant  or  agreeable;  as,  the  pleasantness  of  a 
situation.  Sidney. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  gayety  ;  merriment ;  as,  the  pleas- 
antries*  of  youth. 

PLEAS'ANT-RY,  (plez'ant-ry,)  n.     [Fr.  plalsanterie.] 

1.  Gayety ;  nierriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened  and  smoothed 
by  the  in  fusions  uf  mirth  and  pleasanti-y.  Addisori. 

2.  Sprightly  saying  ;  lively  talk  j  effusion  of  hu- 
mor. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  Addison. 

PLEAS'ANT-TONGU-£D,  (plez'ant-tungd,)  a.  Hav- 
ing pleasing  speech. 

PLEASE,  (pleeze,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  plaire,  plaisant,  from  L. 
piacere,  placeo  ;  Arm.  pligea,  pligeout ;  It.  piacere  ;  Sp. 
placer ,-  Corn,  plezia;  formed,  perhaps,  on  the  root  of 
like.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  excite  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  in  j 
to  gratify  ;  as,  to  please  the  taste  ;  to  please  the  mind. 

Their  words  pleased   Hamor,  and    Shcchem,  Hamor's    Bon.  — 

Gen.  xxiv. 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  than  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content. 

What  next  1  bring  shall  please 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.  JMUton. 

3.  To  prefer;  to  have  satisfaction  in  ;  to  like ;  to 
choose. 

Many  of  our  most  skillful  painters  were  pleased  to  recommend 
this  author  to  me.  Dryden. 

To  be  pleased  in  or  with  ;  to  approve  ;  to  have  com- 
placency in.     Matt.  iii. 

To  please  God,  is  to  love  his  character  and  law, 
and  perform  his  will,  so  as  to  become  the  object  of 
his  approbation.  *, 

They  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please  God.  —  Rom.  viii. 

PLEASE,  v.  i.     To  like  ;  to  choose;  to  prefer. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 

Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  condescend  ;  to  comply ;  to  be  pleased ;  a 
word  of  ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  eight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.  Shah. 

The  first  words  that  1  learnt  were  to  express  my  desire  that  he 
would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty.  Swift. 

Please  expresses  less  gratification  than  delight. 

PLeAS'ED,  (plcezd,)  pp.  or  a.  Gratified;  affected 
with  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions. 

PLeAS'ED-LY,  ado.     In  a  way  to  be  pleased. 

Feltham* 

PLeAS'ED-NESS,  ti.    The  state  of  being  pleased. 

J.  Edwards. 

PLeASE'MAN,  ti.  An  officious  person  who  courts 
favor  servilely  ;  a  pickthank.  Shah. 

PLeAS'ER,  n.  One  that  pleases  or  gratifies;  one 
that  courts  favor  by  humoring  or  flattering  compli- 
ances, or  a  show  of  obedience  ;  as,  men-pleas ers. 
EpJu  vi.     Col.  iii. 

PLeASTNG,  pprA  Gratifying;  exciting  agreeable 
sensations  or  emotions  in. 

PLeASTNG,   a.      Giving    pleasure    or    satisfaction; 
agreeable  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind  ;  as,  •&  pleasing 
prospect ;  a  pleasing  reflection  ;  pleasing  manners. 
2.  Gaining  approbation,     1  John  iii. 

PLeASTNG,  n.     The  act  of  gratifying. 

PLeAS'ING-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
pleasure.  Drydcn. 

PLeASTNG-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  giving  pleas- 
ure. 

PLEAS'lJR-A-BLE,  (plezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.  [from  pleas- 
ure.] 

Pleasing;  giving  pleasure  ;  affording  gratification. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable. 

Bacon. 

PLEAS'TJR-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  giving 
pleasure.  Feltham. 

PLEAS'L7R-A-BLY,  adv.  With  pleasure  ;  with  grati- 
fication of  the  senses  or  the  mind.  Harris. 

PLEAS'IJRE,  (plezh'ur,)  re.  [Fr.  plaisir  ;  Arm.  pli- 
gcadur ;  It.  piacere  ;  Sp.  placer ;  Port,  praier.  See 
Please.] 

1.  The  gratification  of  the  senses  or  of  the  mind  ; 
agreeable  sensations  or  emotions  ;  the  excitement, 
relish,  or  happiness  produced  by  enjoyment  or  the 
expectation  of  good  ;  opposed  to  Pain.  We  receive 
pleasure  from  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  from  the 
view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  ;  from  the  harmony 
of  sounds  ;  from  agreeable-society  ;  from  the  expec- 
tation of  seeing  an  absent  friend  ;  from  the  prospect 
of  gain  or  success  of  any  kind.  Pleasure,  bodily  and 
mental,  carnal  and  spiritual,  constitutes  the  whole 
of  positive  happiness,  as  pain  constitutes  the  whole 
of  misery. 

Pleasure  is  properly  positive  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions or  the  mind  ;  but  we  give  the  name  also  to  the 
absence  of  excitement,  when  that  excitement  is 
painful ;  as  when  we  cease  to  labor,  or  repose  after 
fatigue,  or  when  the  mind  is  tranquilized  after  anx- 
iety or  agitation. 
Pleasure  is  susceptible  of  increase  to  any  degree ; 
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but  the  word,  when  unqualified,  expresses  less  ex- 
citement or  happiness  than  delight  or  joy. 

2.  Sensual  or  sexual  gratification. 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people.  —  Ps.  cxlvii.  and  cxlix. 

4.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  ;  will  ;  choice  ; 
purpose;  intention;  command;  as,  use  your  /Meas- 
ure. Sluik. 

Cyrus,  he  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure.  — 

Is.  xliv. 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  1  will  do  all  my  pleasure.  —  Is. 

xliv. 

5.  A  favor;  that  which  pleases. 

Pestus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  answered  Paul. — 
Acts  xxv. 

6.  Arbitrary  will  or  choice  He  can  vary  his 
scheme  at  pleasure. 

PLEAS'LTRE,  (plezh'ur,)  v.  t.  To  give  or  afford 
pleasure  to  ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify.       Bacon.     Shah. 

[Ji  word  authorized  by  some  good  writers,  but  super- 
fluous and  not  much  used."] 

PLEAS'L[RE-BoAT,  n.  A  boat  appropriated  to  sail- 
ing for  amusement. 

PLEAS'URE-CAR'RIAGE,  n.  A  carriage  for  pleasure. 

PLEAS'URE-FIJL,  a.  Pleasant;  agreeable.  [Little 
used.]  Abbot. 

PLEAS'URE-GROUND,  n.  Ground  laid  out  in  an 
ornamental  manner,  and  appropriated  to  pleasure  or 
amusement.  Graves. 

PLEAS'lTR-IST,  re.  A  person  devoted  to  worldly 
pleasure.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

PLE-Be'IAN,  (ple-be'yan,)  a.  [It.  plcbcio ;  Sp.  ple- 
beyo  ;  L.  plebcius,  from  plebs,  the  common  people.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people;  vulgar;  as, 
plebeian  minds;  plebeian  spurts. 

2,  Consisting  of  common  people  ;  as,  a  plebeian 
throng. 

PLE-Be'IAN,  re.  One  of  the  common  people  or  lower 
ranks  of  men.  Swift. 

[Usually  applied  to  the  common  people  of  ancient 
Rome.] 

PLE-BE'I  ANCE,  re.  The  common  people.  [JVot  inuse.] 

PLE-Be'IAN  ISM,  re.     The  conduct  of  plebeians. 

PLEG'TOG-NATHES,  )  n.  pi.  [Gr.  t:\ckw,  to  connect, 

PLEC-TOG'NA-THI,    (      and  yvaOos,  a  jaw.] 

An  order  of  fishes  having  the  maxillary  bones  stiff- 
ly adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  interinaxiltaries,  which 
alone  form  the  jaws,  as  the  file-fish.  Brande. 

PLSe-TOG-NATH'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  order  of 
fishes  described  above. 

PLE€'TRUM,  re.  [L.]  A  small  instrument,  com- 
monly of  ivory,  with  which  the  ancients  struck  the 
lyre. 

PLEDGE,  (plcj,)  re.  f  [Yt.pleige:  It.  pieggeria ;  Norm. 
piegg-  This  is  evidently  the  Celtic  form  of  the  Teu- 
tonic plight,  Sax.  pliht,  plihtan.  (See  Plight.)  It 
coincides  with  L.plico,  Gr.  nXtneo,  W.  p/ygu,  to  fold, 
properly  to  lay  to,  to  put  or  throw  to  or  on.  A  pledge 
is  that  which  is  laid  or  deposited.] 

1.  Something  put  in  pawn  ;  that  which  is  depos- 
ited with  another  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 
money  borrowed,  or  for  the  performance  of  some 
agreement  or  obligation  ;  a  pawn.  A  borrows  ten 
pounds  of  B,  and  deposits  his  watch  as  a  pledge  that 
the  money  shall  be  repaid  ;  and  by  the  repayment  of 
the  money,  A  redeems  the  pledge. 

2.  Any  tiling  given  or  considered  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  an  act.  Thus  a  man  gives  his 
word  or  makes  a  promise  to  another,  which  is  re- 
ceived as  a  pledge  for  fulfillment.  The  mutual  affec- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  is  a  pledge  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  marriage  covenant.  Mutual  in- 
terest is  the  best  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
treaties. 

3.  A  surety  ;  a  hostage.  Ralegh.     Dryden. 

4.  In  law, a  gage  or  security,  real  or  personal,  given 
for  the  repayment  of  money.  It  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
vadium  vivum,  a  living  pledge,  as  when  a  man  bor- 
rows money  and  grants  an  estate  to  be  held  by  the 
pledgee,  till  the  rents  and  profits  shall  refund  the 
money,  in  which  case  the  land  or  pledge  is  said  to  be 
living ;  or  it  is  vadium  mortu.um,  a  dead  pledge,  called 
a  Mortgage.     [See  Mortgage.]  Blackstone. 

5.  In  law,,  bail ;  surety  given  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  suit,  or  for  the  appearance  of  a  defendant,  or  for 
restoring  goods  taken  in  distress  and  replevied.  The 
distress  itself  is  also  called  a  pledge,  and  the  glove 
formerly  thrown  down  by  a  champion  in  trial  by 
battle,  was  a  pledge  by  which  the  champion  stipu- 
lated to  encounter  his  antagonist  in  that  trial. 

Blackstxme. 

6.  A  drinking  of  health  to  another.  See  verb, 
To  put  in  pledge;  to  pawn.  [Nos.  5  and  6. 
To  hold  in  pledge;  to  keep  as  security. 

PLEDGE,  v.t.     [Pr.pleigcr.     See  Plight.] 

1.  To  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  deposit  or  leave  in  pos- 
session of  a  person  something  which  is  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act.  [This  word  is  applied  chiefly  to 
the  depositing  of  goods  or  personal  property.  When 
real  estate  is  given  as  security,  we  usually  apply  the 
word  Mortgage.] 

2.  To  give  as  a  warrant  or  security  ;  as,  to  pledge 
one's  word  or  honor ;  to  pledge  one's  veracity. 
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3.  To  secure  by  a  pledge. 

I  accept  her, 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow.  I  give  my  hp.nd.  [Unusual.']  Shak. 

4.  To  engage  for  by  promise  or  declaration  ;  as,  to 
pledge  the  performance  of  a  thing. 

5.  Formerly,  to  invite  to  drink  by  drinking  of  the 
cup  first,  and  then  handing  it  to  another,  as  a 
pledge  of  good  will  and  kindness.  This  practice 
originated  among  our  ancestors  in  their  rude  state, 
and  was  intended  to  secure  the  person  from  being 
stabbed  while  drinking,  or  from  being  poisoned  by 
the  liquor.  The  person  drinking  pledged  his  guest  by 
drinking  first, and  then  handing  the  cup  to  his  guest. 
The  practice  is  frequent  among  the  common  people 
in  America  to  this  day;  the  owner  of  the  liquor, 
taking  the  cup,  says  to  his  friend,  /  pledge  you,  and 
drinks,  then  hands  the  cup  to  his  guest ;  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  power  of  habit,  as  the  reason  of 
the  custom  has  long  since  ceased. 

6.  In  present  usage,  simply  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  another  as  a  pledge  of  interest. 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise.     Cowley. 

PLEDG'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deposited  as  security  ;  given  in 
warrant. 

PLEDG-EE',  ji.  The  person  to  whom  any  thing  is 
pledged. 

PLEDG'ER,  re.  One  that  pledges  or  pawns  any  thing ; 
one  that  warrants  or  secures.  [Pledgor,  in  Black- 
stone,  is  not  to  be  countenanced.] 

2.  One  who  invites  another  to  drink  by  drinking 
first. 

3.  One  who  drinks  the  health  of  another. 
PLEDG'ER-Y,  7i.    A  pledging;    suretiship.    [JVot  in 

use.]  Encyc. 

PLEDG'ET,  re.  [from  folding  or  laying.]  In  surgery, 
a  compress,  or  small,  flat  tent  of  lint,  laid  over  a 
wound  to  imbibe  the  matter  discharged  and  keep  it 
clean.  Encyc. 

PLEDG'ING,  ppr.  Depositing  in  pawn  or  as  security  ; 
giving  as  a  warrant  for  security  or  safety. 

PLE'IADS,  (ple'yadz,)  )  re.  'pi.     [L.  Pleiades;  Gr. 

PLe'IA-DkS,  (ple'ya-dez,)  ]  -rrXciadcs,  supposed  to  ' 
be  formed  from  ttAcoj,  to  sail,  as  the  rising  of  the 
seven  stars  indicated  the  time  of  safe  navigation.] 

In  astronomy,  the  seven  stars,  situated  in  the  neck 
of  the  constellation  Taurus.  The  Latins  called  them 
Vergillk,  from  ver,  spring,  because  of  their  rising 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  [Pleiad,  in  the  singular, 
is  sometimes  used.]  Encyc.    Jlinsworth. 

PLE'NAL,  a.     [See  Plenary.]     Full.     [JVot  usee!.] 

Beaumont. 

PLE'NA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  plenary.]  Fully ;  com- 
pletely. Jlyliffe. 

PLe'NA-RI-NESS,  71.    Fullness  ;  completeness. 

PLEN'  ARTY,  re.  The  state  of  a  benefice  when  occu- 
pied. Blackstone. 

PLE'NA-RY,  a.  [L.  plenus ;  Fr.  plein;  It.  plenario, 
pieno  ;  Sp.  plena,  lleno  ;  W.  llawn  ;  Ir.  lain,  Ian  ;  Arm. 
leun.  The  Russ.  has  polnei  and  polon,  full,  and  with 
a  prefix,  napolniayu,  to  fill.  Qu.  the  radical  letters, 
and  the  identity  of  the  Russ.  with  the  others.] 

Full ;  entire  ;  complete  ;  as,  a  plenary  license  ;  ple- 
nary consent ;  plenary  indulgence  The  plenary  in  dul- 
gence  of  the  pope  is  an  entire  remission  of  penalties 
due  to  all  sins.  Encyc. 

PLe'NA-RY,  re.    Decisive  procedure.     [JVot  used.] 

Jlyliffe. 

PLEN-I-LU'NAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  full  moon. 

PLEN-I-LO'NA-RY,  a.    Relating  to  the  full  moon. 

Brown. 

PLEN'I-LUNE,  71.     [L.  plenilunium  ;  plenus,  full,  and 
lunu,  moon.] 
The  full  moon.     [JVot  used.]  B.  Jon.ton. 

PLE-NlP'0-TENCE,re.     [L.  plenus,  full,  and potcntia, 
power.] 
Fullness  or  completeness  of  power.  JUilton. 

PLE-NIP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  plenipotens,  supra.] 

Possessing  full  power.  Milton. 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY,  re.  [Fr.  plcnipotentiare. 
See  Plenipotence.] 

A  person  invested  with  full  power  to  transact  any 
business;  usually,  an  embassador  or  envoy  to  a 
foreign  court,  furnished  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  to  transact  other  business. 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY,  a.  Containing  full  power; 
as,  plenipolentiamj  license  or  authority. 

PLEN'ISH,  for  Replenish,  is  not  used. 

PLE'NIST,  re.     [L.  plenus.] 

One  who  maintains  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter. 

Boyle. 

PLEN'I-TUDE,  re.     [L.  plenitudo,  from  plenus,  full.] 

1.  Fullness;  as,  the  plenitude  of  space.      Bentley. 

2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fullness  ;  plethora  ;  redun- 
dancy of  blood  and  humors  in  the  animal  bodies. 

Encyc. 

3.  Fullness ;  complete  competence  ;  as,  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  pope's  power  Bacon. 

4.  Completeness  ;  as,  the  plenitude  of  a  man's  fame. 

Prior. 
PLEN'TE-OUS,  a.t  [from  plenty.]     Abundant ;  copi- 
ous ;  plentiful ;   sufficient  for  every  purpose ;  as,  a 
plenteous  supply  of  provisions  ;  a.  plenteous  crop. 

JUilton. 
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2.  Fielding  abundance  ;  as,  a  plenteous  fountain. 

The  seven  plenteous  years.  —  Gen.  xli. 

3.  Having  an  abundance. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  jdenteous  in  goods.  —  Deut.  xxvlii. 

4.  Possessing  in  abundance,  and  ready  to  bestow 
liberally.     Ps.  lxxxvi. 

[This  word  is  less  used  than  Plentiful.] 

PLEN'TE-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  abundance;  copiously; 
plentifully.  Milton. 

PLEN'TE-OUS-NESS,  n.  Abundance;  copious  sup- 
ply ;  plenty  ;  as,  the  seven  years  of  plcntcousness  in 
Egypt. 

PLEN'TI-FIJL,  a.  [from  plenty.]  Copious;  abun- 
dant ;  adequate,  to  every  purpose  ;  as,  a  plentiful  crop 
of  grain  ;  a  plentiful  harvest ;  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water;  a  plentiful  fortune. 

2.  Yielding  abundant  crops;  affording  ample  sup- 
ply ;  fruitful  ;  as,  a  plentiful  year.  Bacon. 

PLEN'TI-FUL-LY,  adv.  Copiously ;  abundantly  ; 
with  ample  supply.  Addison. 

PLEN'Tl-FUL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  plenti- 
ful ;  abundance. 
2.  The  quality  of  affording  full  supply 

PLEN'TY,  n.t  [from  L.  plenus.] 

1.  Abundance  ;  copiousness  ;  full  or  adequate  sup- 
ply ;  as,  we  have  a  plenty  of  corn  for  bread  ;  the 
garrison  has  a  plenty  of  provisions.  Its  application  to 
persons,  as  a  plenty  of  buyers  or  sellers,  is  inelegant. 

2.  Fruitfulness  ;  a  poetic  use. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world.  Thomson. 

PLEN'TY,  a.     Plentiful ;  being  in  abundance. 

Where  water  is  plenty.  Tusser. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  Sliak. 

In  every  country  where  liquors  are  plenty.  Hist.  Collections. 
The  common  sorts  of  fowls  and  the  several  gallinaceous  species 

are  plenty.  Tooke,  Russ.  Emp. 

A  variety  of  other  herbs  and  roots  which  are  plenty.  Adair. 
Thev  seem  formed  for  those  countries  where  shrubs  are  plenty 

and  water  scarce.  Goldsmith. 

When  Laborers  are  plenty,  their  wages  will  be  low.  Franklin. 
In  the  country,  where  wood  is  more  plenty,  they  make  their 

beams  stronger.  Encyc. 

[The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective  seems  too 
well  authorized  to  be  rejected.  It  is  universal  in 
common  parlance  in  the  United  States.] 

PLe'NUM,  n.  [L.]  Fullness  of  matter  in  space; 
opptised  to  Vacuum.  Descartes. 

PLE'O-NASM,  n.  [L.  plconasmus :  Gr.  xXeovatruoc, 
from  the  root  of  rr\eo(,  full.  TrXetov,  more,  L.  pleo,  in 
impleo,  to, fill.'] 

Redundancy  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing  ;  the 
use  of  more  words,  to  express  ideas,  than  are  neces- 
sary. This  iv,";,  lie  justifiable  when  we  intend  to 
present  thoughts,  with  particular  perspicuity  or  force. 

FLF.'O-NASTE,  «.  [Gr.  rrA'oi/ac-oc,  abundant ;  from 
its  four  ftcets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  angle 

■  of  the  octahedron.] 

A  mineral,  commonly  considered  as  a  variety  of 
the  spinelle  ruby.     [See  Ceylanite.] 

PLE-O-NAS'TfC,  )  a.     Pertaining   to   pleonasm  ; 

PLE-O-NAS'Tie-AL,  (  partaking  of  pleonasm  ;  re- 
dundant. Blackwall. 

PLE-O-NAS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  redundancy  of 
words. 

PLE-ROPH'O-RY,  7i.  [Gr.  ir\nr,mpopia;  irXnprii,  full, 
and  i/j:/k,i,  to  bear.] 

Full  persuasion  or  confidence.  [Little  used.]     Hall. 

PLESH,  for  Plash.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH'ISM,  n.     [Gr.  TfXr/u-iocand  popd,n.] 
The  state  of  crystallized  substances  which   nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  form,  but  still  are  different. 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH'OUS,  a.     Nearly  alike  in  form. 

PI.E-SI-O-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  TrAr/o-ioc,  next,  and 
<rai'prjc,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  marine  animals,  allied  to  the 
lizard  and  crocodile,  having  the  neck  very  long,  and 
the  tail  short;  also  written  Plesiosaub.    Conybeare. 

PLETH'O-RA,  71.  [Gr.  vArfiiopa,  from  7rXr,yus,  full- 
ness.] 

1.  Literally,  fullness. 

2.  In  medicine,  fullness  of  blood  ;  excess  of  blood  ; 
repletion  ;  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body,  when  they  are  too  full,  or  overloaded  with 
fluid*.  Coze.     Parr.     Encyc. 

PLETH'O-RIC,  a.     Having  a  full  habit  of  body,  or 

the  vessels  overcharged  with  fluids.         ArbuthnoU 
PLETH'O-RY.     See  Plethora. 
PLETH'RON,  )  „      r_        .  „        , 
PLETH'RUM,  j  "■     CGr-  Ir^0f>»"O 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  long   measure  of   100  feet ; 
also,  a  square  measure  of  10,000  leet.  Smith's  Diet. 
PLEu'RA,  n.     [Gr.,  the  side.] 

In  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane,  which  covers  the 
inside  of  the  thorax,  and  also  invests  the  lungs. 
PLEO'RI-SY,   n.      [Gr.  irAeupiTijj   from   irktvpa,  the 
side  ;  Fr.  pleuresie  ;  It.  pleurisia.] 

An  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  that 
covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax.    It  is  accompanied 
with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration,  and  cough. 
PLEU-R1T'I€,         I   a.     Pertaining  to   pleurisy;    as, 
PLEU-RIT'I€-AL,  ,       pleuritic   symptoms    or    affec- 
tions. 
2.  Diseased  with  pleurisy.  Jlrbuthnot. 


PLEV'TN,   n.      [Old    Fr.]      A  warrant  of  assurance. 

[Obs.] 
PLEX'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  plexus,  a  fold,  ami  form.] 

In  the  form  of  net-work  ;  complicated.     Quincy. 
PLEX'US,  n.     [L.]     Any  union  of  vessels,  nerves,  or 

fibers,  in  the  form  of  net-work.  Coze. 

PLI-A-BI  L'I-TY,  n.     [from  pliable.] 

The  quality  of  bending  or  yielding  to  pressure  or 

force  without  rupture  ;  flexibility;  pliableness. 
PLI'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  plicr,  to  bend,  to  fold  ;  L. 

plico,   Gr.   7r-\£/coj,    VV.  plygu,   It.  piegare,   to    fold  ; 

pieghevolc,  pliable.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent;  that  readily  yields  to  pressure 
without  rupture ;  flexible ;  as,  willow  is  a  pliable 
plant. 

2.  Flexible  in  disposition  ;  readily  yielding  to  moral 
influence,  arguments,  persuasion,  or  discipline ;  as, 
a  pliable  youth. 

PLI'A-BLE-NESS,  «.  Flexibility;  the  quality  of 
yielding  to  force  or  to  moral  influence;  pliability; 
as,  the  pliableness  of  a  plant  or  of  the  disposition. 

PLT'A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  pliable.       [Hammond. 

PLI'AN-CY,  n.     [from  pliant.] 

1.  Easiness  to  be  bent,  in  a  physical  sense;  as,  the 
pliancy  of  a  rod,  of  cordage,  or  of  limbs      dddison. 

2.  Readiness  to  yield  to  moral  influence;  as, 
pliancy  of  temper. 

ELI' ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  easily  bent ;  readily 
yielding  to  force  or  pressure  without  breaking  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  flexile;  lithe;  limber;  as,  a  pliant  thread. 

Spectator. 

2.  That  may  be  easily  formed  or  molded  to  a 
different  shape  ;  as,  pliant  wax. 

3.  Easily  yielding  to  moral  influence;  easy  to  be 
persuaded  ;  ductile. 


PLI'ANT-LY,  adv.     Yieldingly  ;  flexibly. 

PLT'ANT-NESS,  n.     Flexibility.  Bacon. 

PLI'CA,  n.     [L,  a  fold.] 

Trichosis  plica  is  a  disease  of  the  hair,  peculiar  to 
Poland  and  the  neighboring  countries.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  hair  of  the  head  is  vascuhirly  thickened, 
matted,  or  harled,  by  means  of  a  glutinous  fluid 
secreted  from  its  root.  It  sometimes,  hut  rarely, 
affects  the  beard,  the  hair  of  the  pudenda,  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  Poland  as  an  endemic  disease. 

PI  T'CA  TFD   (  a'     [k'  plicatus  ;  plico,  to  fold.] 
Plaited  ;  folded  like  a  fan  ;  as,  a  plicate  leaf. 

Lee.     Martyn. 

PLT'CATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  plicate  or  folded  manner. 

PLI-CA'TION,  n.     [from  L.  plico.] 
A  folding  or  fold. 

PLICA-TITHE,  ?i.     [L.  plicatura ;  plico,  to  fold.] 
A  fold  ;  a  doubling. 

PLI'-ED,  (pllde,)  pp.  Applied  to  closely ;  employed 
diligently  ;  urged.     [See  Ply.] 

PLI'ERS,  «.  pi.     [Fr.  plicr,  to  fold.     See  Ply.] 

A  kind  of  pincers,  by  which  any  small  thing  is 
seized  and  bent,  Moxon. 

PLl'FORM,  a.     [Fr.  pli,  a  fold,  and  form.] 

In  the  form  of  a  fold  or  doubling.  Pennant. 

PLIGHT,  (plite,)  7).  t.  [Sax.  plihtaa,  to  pledge,  and  to 
expose  to  danger,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  perplexity  ; 
Sw.  bejilichta,  to  bind  ;  D.  pligt,  duty,  mortgage  ; 
G.  pflicht,  duty,  pledge  ;  Dan.  pligt,  duty,  obligation  ; 
pligtigy  bound,  obliged  ;  Sw.  plicht.  This  seems  to 
be  the  Teutonic  form  of  the  Celtic  pledge,  Fr.  pleige, 
plcigcr,  L.  plico,  Gr.  ttXckoj,  It.  piegarc,  Sp.  plegar, 
Fr.  plier,  Arm.  plega,  W.  plygu,  to  fold  ;  Sp.  pleyto, 
a  covenant  or  contract;  and  the  G.  flechten,  to  braid, 
coinciding  with  the  L.  fiecto,  to  bend,  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  family.  If  the  elements  are  Lg,  as  I 
suspect,  pledge  and  plight  are  formed  on  the  root  of 
lay,  Arm.  lacaaat.  To  pledge  or  plight  is  to  lay  down, 
throw  down,  set,  or  deposit.  Plight  may,  however, 
be  more  directly  from  the  root  of  L.  ligo,  but  this  is 
of  the  same  family.     See  Alloy  and  Ply.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  give  as  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act  ;  but  never  applied  to  property  or 
goods.  We  say,  lie  plighted  his  hand,  his  faith,  his 
vows,  his  honor,  his  truth  or  troth.  Pledge  is  ap- 
plied to  property  as  well  as  to  word,  faith,  truth, 
honor,  &c.  To  plight  faitli  is,  as  it  were,  to  deposit 
it  in  pledge  for  the  performance  of  an  act,  on  the 
non-performance  of  which,  the  pledge  is  forfeited. 

2.  To  weave  ;  to  braid.  Spenser.     Milton. 
[This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  L.  plico, 

but  now  obsolete.] 
PLIGHT,  (plite,)  71.  Literally,  a  state  of  being  in 
volved,  [L.  plicatus,  intplicatus,  implicitus;]  hence, 
perplexity,  distress,  or  a  distressed  state  or  condition  ; 
as,  a  miserable  plight.  But  the  word,  by  itself,  does 
not  ordinarily  imply  distress.     Hence, 

2.  Condition  ;  state  ;  and  sometimes  good  case ; 
as,  to  keep  cattle,  in  plight. 

[In  most  cases,  this  word  is  now  accompanied 
with  an  adjective,  which  determines  its  signification  ; 
as,  bail  plight;  miserable  or  wretched  plight;  good 
plight] 

3.  Pledge ;  gage. 

The  Lord,  whose  hana  must  bike  my  plight.  Shak. 


4.  A  fold,  [L.  plica;]  a  double;  a  plait. 

All  in  a  silken  Camus,  lily  while, 

Purfled  upon  with  many  a  bided  plight.       [Obi.]       Sperjer. 

5.  A  garment.     [Not  used.]  Cltapman. 
PLIGIIT'F.I),  (pllt'ed,) pp.  or  a.    Pledged. 
PLIGHT'ER,  (pilfer,)  n.      One  that  pledges;   that 

which  plights. 
PLIGHT'ING,  (pKt'ingJ ppr.    Pledging. 
PLIM,  «.  i.     To  swell.     [Not  in  use.]  Grose. 

PLINTH,  n.  [Gr.  irXmBoc,,  a  brick  or  tile  ;  L.  plinthus.] 
In  architecture,  a  flat,  square  member,  in  form  of  a 
brick,  which  serves  as  the  foundation  of  a  column  ; 
being  the  flat,  square  table  under  the  molding  of  the 
base  ami  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of  the  order.  Vi- 
truvius  gives  the  name  to  the  abacus,  or  upper  part 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
plinth. 
Plinth  of  a  statue  is  a  base,  flat,  round,  or  square. 

Encyc. 
Plinth  of  a  wall;  two  or  three  rows  of  bricks  ad- 
vanced from  the  wall,  in  form  of  a  platband  ;  and, 
in  general,  any  flat,  high  molding,  that  serves  in  a 
front  wall  to  mark  the  floors,  to  sustain  the  eaves  of 
a  wall  or  the  larmier  of  a  chimney.  Encyc. 

PLI'O-CENE,  a.  [Gr.  ttXciojii,  more,  and  kcuvos,  re- 
cent.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  the  most  modern 
tertiary  deposit,  in  which  most  of  the  fossil  shells 
are  of  recent  species.  Lyell. 

PLOD,  v.  i.     [D.  plots,  dull,  heavy.     Qu.] 

1.  To  travel  01  work  slowly,  or  with  steady,  labori- 
ous diligence. 

A  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our  journey's  end,  than 

a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by  starts.  U Estrange. 

Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight.'  Young . 

2.  To  study  heavily,  with  steady  diligence. 

Shale.     Swift. 

3.  To  toil ;  to  drudge. 

PLOD'DER,  71.    A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  person. 

Shak. 

PLOD'DING,  ppr.  Traveling  or  laboring  with  slow 
movement  and  steady  diligence  ;  studying  closely 
but  heavily. 

2.  a.  Industrious  ;  diligent,  but  slow  in  contriv- 
ance or  execution. 

PLOD'DING,  71.  Slow  movement  or  study  with  stead- 
iness or  persevering  industry.  Prideaux. 

PLOD'DING-LY,  adv.     Industriously  ;  diligently. 

PLOT,  71.     [A  different  orthography  of  Plat.] 

1.  A  plat  or  small  extent  of  ground  ;  as,  a  garden 
plot.  Locke. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land.  Spenser. 

When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot.  Sliak. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out.  Sidney. 

3.  A  plan  or  scheme.     [Qu.  the  next  word.] 

Spenser. 

4.  In  surveying,  a  plan  or  draught  of  a  field  or 
piece  of  land,  work,  etc.,  surveyed  and  delineated 
on  paper. 

PLOT,  71.  [The  French  retain  this  word  in  the  com 
pounds  complot,  completer i  Arm.  complod,  complodi 
It  may  he  from  the  root  of  plait,  to  weave,  Russ. 
plctu,  whence  opletayu,  to  plait,  to  twist,  to  deceive  ; 
op/ot,  a  hedge.     See  Plait.] 

1.  Any  scheme,  stratagem,  or  plan  of  a  complica- 
ted nature,  or  consisting  of  many  parts,  adapted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose,  usually  a  mis- 
chievous one.  A  plot  may  be  funned  by  a  single 
person  or  by  numbers.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy or  an  intrigue.  The  latter  word  more  gener- 
ally denotes  a  scheme  directed  against  individuals  ; 
the  former  against  the  government.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  observed. 

O,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 

The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods.  1  Addison. 

2.  In  dramatic  writings,  the  knot  or  intrigue  ;  the 
story  of  a  play,  comprising  a  complication  of  inci- 
dents which  are  at  last  unfolded  by  unexpected 
means. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigue  must  i-e  natural,  and  such  as  springs  from 
the  subject,  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  must  be  a  probable 
consequence  of  all  that  went  before.  Pope. 

3.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thought;  ability  to 
plot. 

A  man  of  much  plot.  Denham. 

PLOT,  v.  i.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief  against 
another,  or  against  a  government  or  those  who  ad- 
minister it.    A  traitor  plots  against  his  king. 

The  wicked  plolteth  against  the  just.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 
2.  To  contrive  a  plan  ;  to  scheme. 

The  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone.  Wotton. 

PLOT,  v.  t.  To  plan  ;  to  devise  ;  to  contrive  ;  as,  to 
plot  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  plan  of:  to  delineate.  Carew. 

PLOT'FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  plots. 

PLOT'TED,  pp.    Contrived;  planned;  delineated. 

PLOT'TER,  n.     One  that  plots  or  contrives;  a  con- 
triver. Sliak. 
2.  A  conspirator.                                           Dryden. 

PLOTTING, ppr.  Contriving;  planning;  forming  an 
evil  design  ;  delineating. 
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PLOT'TING,  n.    The  act  of  contriving  or  forming 

schemes. 
2.  The  net  of  laying  down  a  survey. 

PLOT'TING-SCALE,  re.  A  mathematical  instrument 
used  in  plotting,  or  setting  off  the  lengths  of  lines  in 
surveying.  Brande. 

PLOUGH.     See  Plow. 

PLOVER,  (pluv'er,)  re.  *  [Fr.  pluvier,  the  water  bird, 
from  L.  pluvtalis,  rainy  ;  plub,  to  rain.] 

The  common  name  of  several  species  of  birds  that 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sea-shore,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Charadrius  of  Linnaeus.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent  food.  Partington. 

PLOW,       j  (plou,)  n.     [Norm,  ploge ;  Sax.  plotre;  D. 

PLOUGH,!  ploeg;  G.  pfiug ;  Dan.  ploug,  ploo  ;  Ice. 
plog  ;  Sw.  id. ;  Rush. plug  ;  Polish, plug  ;  ScoLpleuch, 
pleugh.  It  corresponds  in  elements  with  plug,  and 
both  perhaps  from  thrusting.] 

1.  In  agriculture,  an  instrument  for  turning  up, 
breaking,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  receiving  the 
seed.  It  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  saves  the 
labor  of  digging :  it  is  therefore  the  most  useful  in- 
strument in  agriculture. 

The  emperor  lays  hold  of  the  plow  and  turns  up  several  furrows. 

(Irosier,  Trans. 
Where  fern  succeeds,  ungrateful  to  the  plow.  Dryden. 

2.  Fig-uratiuely,  tillage  ;  culture  of  the  earth  ;  ag- 
riculture. 

3.  A  joiner's  instrument  for  grooving. 

[Plow  is  the  spelling  of  the  English  Bible,  and  is 

preferable  as  more  naturally  representing  the  sound.] 

PLOW,       I  v.  t.    To  trench  and  turn  up  with  a  plow  ; 

PLOUGH,  (      as,  to  plow  the  ground   for  wheat ;  to 

plow  it  into  ridges. 

2.  To  furrow  ;  to  divide  ;  to  run  through  in  sailing. 

With  speed  we  plow  the  watery  wave.  Pope. 

3  To  tear ;  to  furrow.  Shalt. 

4  In  Scripture,  to  labor  in  any  calling. 

He  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

To  plow  on  the  back  ;  to  scourge  ;  to  mangle,  or  to 
persecute  and  torment.     Ps.  cxxix. 

To  plow  with  one's  heifer  ;  to  deal  with  the  wife  to 
obtain  something  from  the  husband.    Judges  xiv. 

To  plow  iniquity  or  wickedness,  and  reap  it :  to  devise 
and  practice  it,  and  at  last  suffer  the  punishment  of 
it.    Job  xiv.     Hos.  x. 

To  plow  in ;  to  cover  by  plowing  ;  as,  to  plow  in 
wheat. 

To  plow  tip  or  out ;  to  turn  out  of  the  ground  by 
plowing. 

To  put  one's  hand  to  the.  plow  and  look  back,  is  to  en- 
ter on  the  service  of  Christ  and  afterward  abandon  it. 
Luke  ix. 

[The  difference  of  orthography  often  made  be- 
tween the  noun  and  verb  is  wholly  unwarrantable, 
and  contrary  to  settled  analogy  in  our  language. 
Such  a  difference  is  never  made  in  changing  into 
verbs  plot,  harrow,  notice,  question,  and  most  other 
words.     See  Practice.] 

pt  ow  -\-Fir  P       1 

PLOUGH' A.- RLE  i  "'  That  may  be  plowed  ;  arable. 
PLOW-ALMS,  j  (-iinz,)  «.  A  pennv  formerly  paid 
PLOUGH'-ALMS,  ]    by  every  plowlahd  to  the  church. 

Cowel. 
PLOW-B6TE,       j  n.     In  English  law,  wood  or  tim- 
PLOUGH'-BoTE,  (      ber  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  the 

repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry. 
PLOW'BOY,       )  n.     A  boy   that  drives  or  guides  a 
PLOUGH'BOY,  \     team  in  plowing  ;  a  rustic  boy. 

Walts. 
PLOW'KD,       )  pp.  or  a.     Turned   up  with  a   plow; 
PLOUGH'fiD,  j      furrowed. 

PLOW'ER,  ire.  One  that  plows  land  ;  a  cultiva- 
PLOUGII'ER,  (      tor.  Spenser. 

PLOWING,  I  ppr.  Turning  up  with  a  plow  ;  fur- 
PLOUGH'ING,  j      rowing. 

PLOWING,  |  n.  The  operation  of  turning  up 
PLOUGHING,  j      ground  with  a  plow;  as,  the  first 

and  second  plowings  ;  three  plowings. 
PLOW-LAND,       )  n.     Land  that  is  plowed,  or  suit- 
PLOUGH'-LAND,  (      able  for  tillage. 
2.  Tillage  ground. 

PLOUGH'MAN  I  *"    <">ne  tnat  Plows  or  noI(is  a  plow. 

At  last,  the  robber  binds  the  plowman,  and  carries  him  oil'  with 
the  oxen.  i>'petman. 

2.  A  cultivator  of  grain  ;  a  husbandman.   Temple. 

3.  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman  ;  a  hardy  laborer. 

Shak.     Arbuthnot. 
PLOW-MONDAY,       I  (-mun-de,)  n.     The  Monday 
PLOUGH'-MON-DAY,  j      after  Twelfth-day.  Tusser. 
PLOWSHARE,       In.     [See  Shear.]     The  part  of  a 
PLOUGH'SHaRE,  (      plow  which  cuts  the  ground  at 

the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  raises  the  slice  to  the 

mold-board,  which  turns  it  over. 

PLOUgTA'aIL  ("■    The  hind  part  of  a  plow. 

PLUCK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  phiccian,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  Jford,  with  a  prefix,  as  lycean  or  alucau,  aluc- 
can,  to  pull  off  or  out ;  G.  pjlocken  ;  D.  pfukken  ;  Dan. 
plukker  ;  Sw.  plocka  ;  Fr.  eplucher ;  W.  pliciaw,  to 
pluck,  to  peel ;  plig,  a  peel.] 
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1.  To  puli  with  sudden  force  or  effort,  or  to  pull 
off,  out,  or  from,  with  a  twitch.  Thus  we  say,  to 
pluck  featr-.ers  from  a  fowl  ;  to  pluck  hair  or  wool 
from  a  skin  ;  to  pluck  grapes  or  other  fruit. 

Tbcy  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast.  —  Job  xxiv. 

2.  To  strip  by  plucking ;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 

They  that  pass  by  do  pluck  her.  —  Ps.  lxxx. 
The  sense  of  this  verb  is  modified  by  particles. 
To  pluck  away ;  to   pull  away,  or  to  separate   by 
pulling;  to  tear  away. 

He  shall  pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers.  —  Lev.  f. 

To  pluck  down  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  demolish  ;  or  to 
reduce  to  a  lower  state.  Shak. 

To  pluck  off,  is  to  pull  or  tear  off;  as,  to  pluck  off 
the  skin.    Mic.  iii. 

To  pluck  on  ;  to  pull  or  draw  on.     [  Obs.]      Shak. 
To  pluck  up;  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  or  from  the 
foundation;    to   eradicate;   to  exterminate;    to   de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  pluck  up  a  plant ;  to  pluck  up  a  nation. 
Jer.  xii. 

To  pluck  out ;  to  draw  out  suddenly,  or  to  tear  out ; 
as,  to  pluck  out  the  eyes ;  to  pluck  out  the  hand  from 
the  bosom.     Ps.  lxxiv. 

To  pluck  up  ;  to  resume  courage  ;  properly,  to  pluck 
up  the  heart.     [JYot  elegant.]  Knolles. 

PLUCK,  re.     The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

2.  In  low,  figurative  language,  courage.      Smart. 
PLUCKED,  (plukt,)  pp.  or  a.     Pulled  off;  stripped  of 
feathers  or  hair. 

2.  A  cant  term  at  the  English  universities,  applied 
to  those  who,  for  want  of  scholarship,  are  refused 
their  testimonials  for  a  degree.  Oxford  Guide. 

PLUCK'ER,  n.     One  that  plucks.  Mortimer. 

PLUCK'ING,  Mir.     Pulling  off;  stripping. 
PLUG,  n.     [D.  plug  ;  Dan.  plyg ;  Sw.  pligg ;  G.  pflock ; 
W.  ploc,  a   block  ;    plociaw,  to    block,  to  plug.      It 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  radically  as  block,  W. 
lloc.] 

A  stopple;  any  piece  of  pointed  wood  or  other 
substance  used  to  stop  a  hole,  but  larger  than  a  peg 
or  spile.  Boyle.     Swift. 

Hawse-plug;  in  marine  affairs,  a  plug  to  stop  a 
hawse-hole. 

■    Shot-plug;  a  plug  to  stop  a  breach  made  by  a  can- 
non-ball in  the  side  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet 
PLUG,  v.  (.     To  stop  with  a  plug ;  to  make  tight  by 

stopping  a  hole. 
PLUG'GING,  ppr.     Stopping  with  a  plug. 
PLUG'GING,  n.     Act  of  stopping  with  a  plug. 
PLUM,    n.      [Sax.  plume;   G.  pfiaume;  Dan.    blomme; 
Sw.  plommon  ;  Corn,  pluman ;  Lr,  pluma.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Prti- 
nus.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  containing  a  nut  orstone 
with  prominent  sutures,  and  inclosing  a  kernel. 
The  varieties  of  the  plum  are  numerous  and  well 
known 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  ;  a  raisin. 

3.  The  sum  of  £100,000  sterling.  England. 

4.  A  kind  of  play.  rfinswort/i. 
[Dr.  Johnson    remarks   that  this  word  is  often 

written  improperly  Plumb  ] 
PLO'MAGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  plume.]    The  feathers  that 
cover  a  bird. 

.Sink  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove.  Pope. 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  re.  [Fr.  plomb  ;  Sp.  plomo  ;  It.  piombo  ; 
W.  plwm ;  L.  plumbum,  load  ;  probably  a  clump  or 
lump.] 

A  mass  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  and  used  to  as- 
certain a  perpendicular  position  of  buildings  and  the 
like.  But  the  word  as  a  noun  is  seldom  used,  ex- 
cept in  composition.     [See  Plumb-Li  we.] 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  a.  Perpendicular,  that  is,  standing 
according  to  a  plumb-line.  The  post  of  the  house  or 
the  wall  is  plumb. 

J  This  is  the  common  language  of  our  mechanics.] 
MB,  (plum,)  adv.     In  a  perpendicular  direction  ; 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
The  wall  stands  plumb. 

Plumb  down  he  falls.  Milton. 

2.  Directly;  suddenly;  at  once;  as  a  falling 
mass ;  usually  pronounced  plump.  He  fell  plumb 
into  the  water. 

PLUMB,  (plum,)  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  a  plumb-line  ;  to 
set  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  as,  to  plumb  a 
building  or  a  wall. 

2.  [W.  plymiaw.]  To  sound  with  a  plummet,  as 
the  depth  of  water.     [Little  used.]  Swift. 

PLUM-BA'GIN,  re.  A  crystalli/.able  substance  extract- 
ed from  the  root  of  the  plumbago. 

PLUM-BAG'tN-OUS,  a.  Resembling  plumbago  ;  con- 
sisting of  plumbago,  or  partaking  of  its  properties. 

PLUM-BA'GO,  ?i.  [L.]  A  mineral  consisting  of  na; 
bon,  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  with  a  little  iron ; 
with  the  exception  of  diamond,  it  is  one  of  the 
purest  forms  of  carbon  ever  found  in  nature.  It  is 
used  for  pencils,  &c,  and  is  popularly  called  Black 
Lead. 

PLUM'BE-AN,    |  a.    Consisting  of  lead  ;  resembling 

PLUM  BE-OUS,  j      lead.  FJlis. 

2.  Dull  ;  heavy;  stupid.  J.  P.  Smith. 

PLUMB'£D,  (plumd,)  pp.  Adjusted  by  a  plumb- 
line. 
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PLUMB'ER,  (plum'mer,)  n.     One  who  works  in  lead. 

PLUMB'ER-Y,  (plum'mer-y,)  n.  Works  in  lead  ; 
manufactures  of  lead;  the  place  where  lead  is 
wrought. 

Q.  The  art  of  casting  and  working  lead,  or  of 
making  sheets  and  pipes  of  lead. 

PLUM'BIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  lead. 

PLUM-BIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  plumbum,  lead,  and  fero, 
to  produce.] 

Producing  or  containing  lead.  Kirwan. 

PLUMB'ING,  (plum'ming,)  ppr.  Adjusting  by  a 
plumb-line. 

PLUMB'ING,  re.  The  art  of  casting  and  working  in 
lead,  and  using  it  in  building.  OwilL 

PLUMB'-LINE,  (plum/line,)  n.  A  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  or  a  line  directed  to 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  earth. 

2.  A  line  having  a  weight  attached  to  its  end,  used 
to  determine  a  perpendicular  ;  a  plummet. 

PLUMB'-Rl'LE,b.  A  narrow  board  having  a  plumb- 
line  suspended  from  its  top,  and  a  perpendicular 
mark  through  its  middle,  used  by  builders  to  deter- 
mine a  perpendicular. 

PLU~M'-€AKE,  re.  Cake  containing  raisins,  currants, 
or  other  fruit. 

PLuME,  re.  [Fr.  plume  ;  L.  and  Sp.  pluma  ;  It.  piuma ; 
W.  plu,  pluv.] 

1.  The  feather  of  a  bird,  particularly  a  large  feather. 

Slwk. 

2.  A  feather  worn  as  an  ornament,  particularly  an 
ostrich's  feather. 

And  his  hijrh  plume,  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride  ;  towering  mien.  Shak. 

4.  Token  of  honor  ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.  Milton. 

PLUME,  )  re.  In  botany,  the  ascending  scaly  part 
PLu'MULE,  J  of  the  corculum  or  heart  of  a  seed; 
the  scaly  part  of  the  embryo  plant  within  tiie  seed, 
which  rises  and  becomes  the  stem  or  body.  It  ex- 
tends itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Martyn.     Milne. 

PLOME,  v.  t.    To  pick  and  adjust  plumes  or  feathers. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  inclosed  pond,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  come  on  shore  and  plume  themselves.     Mortimer. 

2.  To  strip  of  feathers.  Carnivorous  animals  will 
not  take  pains  to  plume  the  birds  they  devour. 

3.  To  strip  ;  to  peel.  Bacon. 

4.  To  set,  as  a  plume  ;  to  set  erect. 

His  stature  reached  the  sky ;  and  on  his  crest 

Sat  honor  plumed.  Milton. 

5.  To  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes.  Shak. 

6.  To  pride  ;  to  value  ;  to  boast.  He  plumes  him- 
self on  his  skill  or  his  prowess. 

PLOME-AL'UM,  re.     [L.  alumen  plumosum.]     Feath- 
ery or  fibrous  alum. 
PLOME'LESS,  a.    Without  feathers  or  plumes. 

Ettsden. 
PLuME'LET,  re.    A  small  plume.  Kirby. 

2.  A  little  plumule. 
PLU-MIG'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  pluma,  a  feather,  and  gero, 
to  wear.] 
Feathered  ;  having  feathers.  Diet. 

PLU-MIL'I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  plume 

or  feather.  Dana. 

PLu'MI-PED,  a.    [Infra.]     Having  feet  covered  with 

feathers. 
PLO'Ml-PED,re.     [L.  pluma,  feather,  and  pes,  foot.] 
A  bird  that  has  feathers  "on  its  feet.  Diet. 

PLUM'MET,  re.     [Sp.  plomada.     See  Plumb.] 

1.  A  long  piece  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  used  in 
soundinc  the  depth  of  water. 

2.  An  instrument  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  &c, 
in  adjusting  erections  to  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
with  a  square,  to  determine  a  horizontal  line.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  lead  fastened  to  a  line. 

3.  Any  weight.  Wilkins. 

4.  A  piece  of  lead  used  by  schoolboys  to  rule  their 
paper  for  writing. 

PLUM'MING,  re.  Among  miners,  the  operation  of 
finding,  by  means  of  a  mine  dial,  the  place  where  to 
sink  an  air-shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the  work,  or 
to  find  which  way  the  lode  inclines.  Eneye. 

PLU'MoSE,  )         r,      ,  -, 

PLC  MO  US,  \  a-     [L- ?'■"»««»•] 

1.  Feathery;  resembling  feathers. 

2.  In  botany,  a  plumose  bristle,  is  one  that  has  hairs 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main  bristle.  A  plumose 
pappus  is  composed  of  feathery  hairs.  Martyn. 

PLU-MOS'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  having  feathers. 
PLUMP,    a.      [Dan.  plomp,    plump,   blunt,   unhandy, 

clownish,  rude  ;  Sw.  plump  ;    D.  plomp  ;   G.   plump. 

The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  thick,  as  if  allied  to 

lump  and  clump.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  Full ;  swelled  with  fat  or  flesh  to  the  full  s'ze  ; 
fat ;  having  a  full  skin ;  round  ;  as,  a  plump  boy  ;  a 
plump  habit  of  body. 

The  famished  crow  <rroWB  plump  and  round.  Swi/t. 

2.  Full;  blunt;  unreserved;  unqualified;  as,  a 
plump  lie. 

PLUMP,  re.  A  knot;  a  cluster;  a  clump;  a  number 
of  things  closely  united  or  standing  together;  as,  a 
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plump  of  trees  ;  a  plump  of  fowls  ;  a  plump  of  horse- 
men. Bacon.     Hat/ward.     Dryden. 

[This  word  is  not  now  used  in  this  sense  ;  but  the 
use  of  it  formerly  is  good  evidence  that  plump  is 
clump,  with  a  different  prefix,  and  both  are  radically 
one  word  with  lump.  Plumb  (L.  plumbum)  is  the 
same  word,  a  lump  or  mass.] 
PLUMP,  v.  t.  [from  tile  adjective.]  To  swell;  to 
extend  to  fullness  ;  to  dilate  ;  to  fatten. 

The  particles  of  air,  expanding  themselves,  plump  out  the-  sides 
of  the  bladder.  Boyle. 

A  Wedding  at  our  house  will  plump  ine  up  with  pood  cheer. 
{Colloquial.}  UEslrange. 

2.  'To  plump  a  vote.     See  Plumper. 
rijUMP,  o.  i.  [from  the  noun  ;  G.  plumpen,  D.  plompen, 
Dan.  plumper,  to  plunge.] 

1.  To  plunge  or  fall  like  a  heavy  mass  or  lump  of 
dead  matter  ;  to  fall  suddenly  or  at  once. 

2.  To  enlarge  to  fullness  ;  to  be  swelled.  Ainsworth. 
PLUMP,  ado.     Suddenly  ;  heavily  ;  at  once,  or  with  a 

sudden,  heavy  fall.  B.  Jonson. 

PLUMP'£D,  (plumpt,)  pp.     Swelled;    extended    in 

fullness. 
PLUMP'ER,  n.    Something  carried  in  the  mouth  to 

dilate  the  cheeks;  anything  intended  to  swell  out 

something  else.  Swift. 

2.  In  English  elections,  a  vote  given  to  one  candi- 
date only,  when  two  or  more  are  to  be  elected,  tints 
giving  him  the  advantage  over  the  others.  He  who 
gives  his  vote  thus,  is  said  to  plump  his  vote.    Smart. 

3.  A  full,  unqualified  lie.  [hi  vulgar  use.] 
PLUM'-PIE,  (-pi,)  n.  A  pie  containing  plums 
PLUMP'LY,  adv.     Fully;  roundly;  without  reserve  ; 

as,  to  assert  a  thing  plumply ;  a  word  in  common  popu- 
lar use. 
PLUMP'NESS,   7i.      Fullness    of  skin  ;  distention  to 
roundness  ;  as,  the  plumpness  of  a  boy  ;  plumpness  of 
the  eye  or  cheek.  Newton. 

PLUM-POR'RIDGE,  n.    Porridge  with  plums. 

Addison. 
PLUM-PIJD'DING,  n.    Pudding  containing  raisins  or 

currants. 
PLUMP'Y,  a.     Plump  ;  fat ;  jolly.     [Not  elegant.] 
PLUM'-TltEE,  7i.     [Snx.  plum-treow.]  [Shak. 

A  tree  that  produces  plums. 
PLO'MULE,  «.     [L.  plumula.] 

The  ascending  scaly  part  of  the  embryo  plant, 
which  becomes  the  stem.     [See  Plume.] 
PLOM'Y,    a.      [from    plume.]      Feathered;    covered 
with  feathers.  Milton. 

2.  Adorned  with  plumes;  as,  a  plumy  crest. 

Addison. 
PLUN'DER,  v.  t.     [G.  plvndern  ;    D.  plunderen  ;    Sw. 
plundra ;  Dan.  plyndrer.     Q.u.  the  root  of  eloign.] 

1.  To  pillage  ;  to  spoil ;  to  strip  ;  to  take  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  by  open  force.  Nebuchadnezzar  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

2.  To  take  by  pillage  or  open  force.  The  enemy 
plundered  all  the  goods  they  found.  We  say,  he 
plundered  the  lent,  or  he  plundered  the  goods  of  the 
tent.    The  first  is  the  proper  use  of  the  word. 

3.  To  rob,  as  a  thief;  to  take  from  ;  to  strip  ;  as, 
the  thief  plundered  the  house  ;  the  robber  plundered 
a  man  of  his  money  and  watch  ;  pirates  plunder 
ships  and  men. 

PLUN'DER,  71. t  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy 
by  force  ;  pillage  ;  prey  ;  spoil. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  theft,  robbery,  or 
fraud. 

PLUN'DER-AGE,  71.  In  law,  the  embezzlement  of 
goods  on  board  a  ship.  Bouvier. 

PLUN'DER-KI),  pp.  or  a.     Pillaged  ;  robbed. 

PLUN'DER-ER,  71.     A  hostile  pillager;  a  spoiler. 
2.  A  thief ;  a  robber.  Addison. 

PLUN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Pillaging  ;  robbing. 

PLUNGE,  tj.  t.  [Fr.  plunger;  Arm.  plungea  or  plu- 
gp.in  ;  W.  plwng,  a  plunge,  from  the  same  root  as 
llwnc  or  lliong,  the  gullet,  a  gulp  or  swallow  ;  proba- 
bly connected  with  luncheon.] 

1.  To  thrust  into  water  or  other  fluid  substance,  or 
into  any  substance  that  is  penetrable  ;  to  immerse  in 
a  fluid  ;  to  drive  into  flesh,  mire,  or  earth,  &c. ;  as, 
to  plunge  the  body  in  water  ;  to  plunge  the  arm  into 
fire  or  flame  ;  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  breast. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  thrust  or  drive  into  any  stale  in  which  the 
thing  is  considered  as  enveloped  or  surrounded;  as, 
to  plunge  one's  self  into  difficulties  or  distress  ;  to 
plunge  a  nation  into  war. 

3.  To  baptize  by  immersion. 

PLUNGE,  v.  L  To  pitch  ;  to  thrust  or  drive  one's  self 
into  water,  or  a  fluid  ;  to  dive,  or  to  rush  in.  He 
plunged  into  the  river.  The  troops  plunged  into  the 
stream. 

His  courser  plunged, 
And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  whelmed  over  him.        Dryden. 

2.  To  fall  or  rush  into  distress,  or  any  state  or  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  person  or  thing  is  envel- 
oped, inclosed,  or  overwhelmed  ;  as,  to  plunge  into  a 
gulf;  to  plunge  into  debt  or  embarrassments;  to 
plunge  into  war;  a  body  of  cavalry  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy. 

3.  To  pitch  or  throw  one's  self  headlong,  as  a 
horse. 
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PLUNGE,  71.  The  act  of  thrusting  into  water  or  any 
penetrable  substance. 

2.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  one's  self  head- 
long, like  an  unruly  horse. 

3.  Difficulty;  strait;  distress;  a  state  of  being  sur- 
rounded or  overwhelmed  with  difficulties. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  Heaven  for  help. 

L'Eelmnge. 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  rube  ine  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  6orrow  ?  Atulison. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  now  little  used.] 

PLUNG'ED,  pp.  Thrust  into  a  fluid  or  other  penetra- 
ble substance;  immersed  ;  involved  in  straits. 

PLUN'GEON,  71.     A  sea  fowl,  the  diver.    Ainswortlt. 

PLUNG'ER,  «.    One  that  plunges  ;  a  diver. 

2.  A  long,  solid  cylinder  used  as  a  forcer  in 
pumps. 

PLUNG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Immersing;  diving;  rushing 
headlong. 

In  war,  a  plunging  fire  is  one  poured  down  upon 
an  enemy  from  some  eminence  above. 

PLUNG'Y,  a.     Wet.     [Not  used.]  Chaucer. 

PLUNK'ET,  71.     A  kind  of  blue  color.       Ainsworth. 

PLU-PER'FEGT,  a.  The  pluperfect  tense,  in  gram- 
mar, is  the  tense  which  denotes  that  an  action  or 
event  took  place  previous  to  another  past  action  or 
event. 

PLO'RAL,  a.     [L.  pluralis,  from  plus,  pluris,  more.] 

1.  Containing  more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  two 
or  more,  or  designating  two  or  more ;  as,  a  plural 
word. 

2.  In  grammar,  the  plural  number  is  that  which 
designates  more  than  one,  that  is,  any  number  ex- 
cept one.  Thus,  in  most  languages,  a  word  in  the 
plural  number  expresses  two  or  more.  But  the  Greek 
has  a  dual  number  to  express  two  ;  and  the  plural  ex- 
presses more  than  two. 

PLO'RAL-IST,  71.  A  cjeife  or  clergyman  who  holds 
more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one,  with  cure  of 
souls.  Johnson. 

PLU-RAL'I-TY,  7i.t  [Fr.  pluraliti,  from  L.  pluralis.] 

1.  A  number  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the  same 
kind  ;  as,  a  plurality  of  gods  ;  a  plurality  of  worlds. 

Encyc. 

2.  A  greater  number ;  a  state  of  being  or  having  a 
greater  number. 

3.  In  elections,  a  plurality  of  votes  is  when  one  can- 
didate has  more  votes  than  any  other,  but  /ess  than 
half  uf  the  whole  number  of  votes  given.  It  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  majority,  which  is  more  thanhalf 
of  the  whole  number. 

4.  Plurality  of  benefices,  is  where  the  same  clergy- 
man is  possessed  of  more  benefices  than  one,  with 
cure  of  souls.  In  this  case,  eacli  benefice  thus  held 
is  called  a  plurality. 

PLU'RAL-IZE,  i'.  £.  To  make  plural  by  using  the  ter- 
mination of  the  plural  number. 

PLU'RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sense  implying  more  than 
one. 

PLU-RI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  77'«s  and  litera,  letter.] 
Containing  more  letters  than  three. 

PLu-RI-LIT'ER-AL,  71.  A  word  consisting  of  more 
letters  than  three. 

PLO'RISY,  71.     [L.  plus,  pluris.] 

Superabundance.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

PLUS,  [L.,  more.]  In  algebra,  a  character  marked 
thus,  -|-,  used  as  a  sign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  n.  [G.  pliisch,  shag;  D.  pluis,  flock,  nap, 
plush  ;  pluiien,  to  fray,  pick,  carp,  fleece.  O.11  Fr. 
peluche.  The  Italian  pcluzzo  signifies  a  little  hair  or 
down,  from  prlo,  hair,  L.  pilus.) 

A  species  of  shaggy  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  velvet 
nap  on  one  side,  composed  regularly  of  a  woof  of  a 
single  Ihread  and  a  double  warp  ;  the  one,  wool  of 
two  threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair.  But  some  plushes  are  made  wholly  of  worsted, 
others  wholly  of  hair.  Ure. 

PLUSH'ER,  71.  A  marine  fish,  somewhat  like  the 
dog-fish.  Carew. 

PLfj'TO,  7i.*[L. ;  Gr.  ir'Sovrow.]  In  mythology,  the  god 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

PLU-To'NI  AN,  a.     Plutonic,  which  see. 

PLU-To'NI-AN,  71.  One  who  maintains  the  origin  of 
mountains,  &c,  to  be  from  fire.    Journ.  of  Science. 

The  Plutonian  theory  of  the  formation  of  rocks 
and  mountains  is  opposed  to  the  Neptunian. 

PLU-TON'IC   a.     [from  Pluto.] 

Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  system  of  the 
Plutonists  ;   igneous  ;    as,  the  Plutonic  theory. 

Kirwan. 
Plutonic  action;  in  geology,  the  influence  of  vol- 
canic heat  and  other  subterranean  causes  under  pres- 
sure. Lyell. 

Plutonic  rocks  ;  in  geology,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  supposed  to  have  consolidated 
from  a  melted  state  at  a  great  depth  from  the  sur- 
face. lAiell. 

PLOTO-NISM,  71.    The  doctrines  of  the  Plutonists. 

PLu'TO-NIST,  71.  One  who  adopts  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  world  in  its  present  stale  from 
igneous  fusion.  Good. 

PLjJ'VI-AL,     la.      [L.  plnvialis,   from  pluvia,   ram; 

PLU'Vl-OUS,  j      Fr.  and  It.  pluviale;  Sp.  pluvial] 
Rainy  ;  humid.  Brown. 


Her  gentle  wit  she  plies. 

The  wearied  Trojans  ply  their  shattered  ( 


PNE 

PLC'VI-AL,  71.     [Fr.  pluvial.] 

A  priest's  cope.  Ainsworth. 

PLO-VI-AM'E-TER,  71.  [L.  pluvia,  rain,  and  Gr 
perqov,   measure.] 

A  rain-gage,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  rain,  or  in  rain  and 
snow,  in  any  particular  climate  or  place. 

PLU-VI-A-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pluvi- 
ameter;  made  or  ascertained  by  a  pluviameter. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

PL¥,  v.  t.  [Fr.  plicr,  to  bend  or  fold,  formerly  written 
ployer  whence,  employ ;  Arm.  plega,W.  plygu,  II.  picga- 
re,  Sp.  plegar,  Port. pregar ;  L.  plica,  Gr.  -\ikoi,  to  fold  ; 
Sax.pleggan,  to  play  and  to  lie  on  ;  D.  plccgen,  to  use, 
to  exercise  ;  Dan.  plejer,  to  exercise,  to  perform  an  of- 
fice, to  tend,  to  nurse  ;  G.  pflegen,  id.  ;  Sw.  pluga. 
That  these  words  are  from  the  "root  of  lie,  lay,  is  ob- 
vious, for  in  G.  liegen,  to  lie,  signifies  also  to  ply,  to 
apply.  The  prefix  p  may  be  used  for  the  Teutonic 
be;  be-liegen,  to  lie  close,  to  bend  to.  See  Lay  and 
Lie] 

1.  To  lay  on ;  to  put  to  or  on  with  force  and  repeti- 
tion ;  to  apply  to  closely,  with  continuation  of  efforts 
or  urgency. 

And  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes.  Dryden. 

The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  slones.  Dryden, 

We  retain  the  precise  sense  in  the  phrase  to  lay 
on,  to  put  it  on  him. 

2.  To  employ  with  diligence  ;  to  apply  closely  and 
steadily  ;  to  keep  busy. 

Spenser. 
Dryden, 

3.  To  practice  or  perform  with  diligence. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied,  still  they  vly.  Waller. 

4.  To  urge  ;  to  solicit  with  pressing  or  persevering 
importunity. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night.  Shak. 

5.  To  urge  ;  to  press ;  to  strain  ;  to  force. 
PL?,  v.  i.     To  bend  ;  to  yield. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust.         UEslrange. 

2.  To  work  steadily. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets.  Spectator 

3.  To  go  in  haste. 

.^.Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Milton. 

4.  To  busy  one's  self;  to  be  steadily  employed. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  make  way  against  the  wind. 

Mar.  Diet. 
PLY,  77.     A  fold  ;  a  plait.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  Bent ;  turn  ;  direction  ;  bias. 
The  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  the  ply.  Bacon. 

PL?'ER,  77.  He  or  that  which  plies.  In  fortification, 
plyers  denotes  a  kind  of  balance  used  in  raising  and 
letting  down  a  drawbridge,  consisting  of  timbers 
joined  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

PL'S'ING,  ppr.  Laying  on  with  steadiness  or  repeti- 
tion ;  applying  closely  ;  employing  ;  performing  ;  urg- 
ing ;  pressing  or  attempting  to  make  way  against  the 
wind. 

PLY'ING,  7t.     Urgent  solicitation.  Hammond. 

2.  Effort  to  make  way  against  the  wind. 

PNEu-MAT'IC,  )  (nu-mat-',)    a.     [Gr.   T.vtvpnri- 

PNEfj-MAT'IC-AL,  i  koc,  from  nucvpa,  breath, 
spirit ;  trvzoi,  to  breathe  or  blow.] 

1.  Consisting  of  air,  as  a  thin,  compressible  sub- 
stance ;  opposed  to  Dense  or  Solid  substances. 

The  pneumalic  substance  being,  in  some  bodies,  the  native  spirit 
of  the  body.  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  air,  or  to  the  philosophy  of  its 
properties  ;  as,  pneumatic  experiments  ;  a  pneumatic 
engine.  Locke.     Encyc. 

3.  Moved  or  played  by  means  of  air  ;  as,  a  pneu- 
matic instrument  of  music. 

PNEu-MAT'ICS,  7i.  The  science  of  elastic  fluids.  In 
chemistry,  it  treats  of  the  peculiar  or  specific  proper- 
ties of  the  various  gases  and  vapors  ;  in  mechanical 
philosophy,  it  treats  of  the  motion  and  pressure  of 
elastic  fluids  in  general,  but  chiefly  of  air  and 
steam.  Olmsted. 

2.  In  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  sub- 
stances, as  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men. 

Diet. 
PNEu-MAT'O-CELE,  71.     [Gr.  iri/evpa,  air,  and  kijAi?, 
a  tumor.] 

In  surgery,  a  distention  of  the  scrotum  by  air. 

Coze. 
PNEu-MA-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  pneu- 

iriatology.  Dacy. 

PNEO-MA-TOL'O-GIST,  7t.     One  versed  in  pneuina- 

tology. 
PNEu-MA-TOL'0-GY,ti.  [Gr.  xvcvpa,  air,  and  Xoyoc, 
discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  properties  of  elastic  fluids, 
or  of  spiritual  substances. 

2.  A  treatise  on  elastic  fluids,  or  on  spiritual  sub- 
stances. 

PNEO-MO'NI-A, ;  n.    [Gr.  nvevpwv,  the  lungs,  from 
PNEO' MO-NY,     (     -rrveio,  to  breathe.] 

In  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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PNEU-MON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lungs ;  pul- 
monic. 

PNEO-MON'IC,  n.  A  medicine  for  affections  of  the 
lungs.  Coze. 

I'NEu-MO-NIT'fC,  a.     Pertaining  to  pneumonitis. 

PNEO-MO-NI'TIS,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
This  is  the  most  correct  and  appropriate  term  for 
this  disease. 

PO'A,  n.     [Gr.  iroa.] 

A  botanic  name  of  certain  grasses. 

POACH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  poeher.  In  Fr.  poche  is  a  pocket,  a 
hag  or  purse  net ;  pocheter  des  fruits,  to  mellow  fruit 
in  the  pocket ;  Ir.  boucquaat  is  to  soften  ;  Sax.  pocca, 
a  pouch.] 

1.  To  cook,  as  eggs,  by  breaking  them  into  a  ves- 
sel of  boiling  water.  They  are  also  frequently  broken 
into  a  saucepan,  with  butter,  and  constantly  stirred 
while  over  the  fire,  until  cooked. 

2.  To  begin  and  not  complete.  Bacon. 

3.  To  tread  soft  ground,  or  snow  and  water,  as 
cattle,  whose  feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance 
and  leave  deep  tracks.  New  England. 

4.  To  steal  game;  properly,  to  pocket  game,  or 
steal  it  and  convey  it  away  in  a  bag.     England. 

5.  To  steal ;  to  plunder  by  stealth. 

They  poach  Parnassus,  and  [ay  claim  for  praise.  Garth. 

POACH,  v.  t.  [Corn.  pokkia,  to  thrust;  perhaps  Fr. 
pother.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  Eng.  poke,  poker, 
Norm,  pouchon,  a  puncheon.  If  so,  it  is  from  the 
root  of  L.  pungo,  Eng.  to  punch ;  G.  pochen,  to 
knock.] 

To  stab  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  spear ;  as,  to  poach  fish. 

England. 
POACH,  v.  i.     To  be  trodden  with  deep  tracks,  as  soft 
ground.    We  say,  the  ground  is  soft  in  spring,  and 
poaches  badly. 

Chalky  anil  clay  lands  burn  ill  hot  weather,  chap  in  summer,  and 
poach  in  winter.  Mortimer. 

PoACII'ARD, )  n*  [from  poach.]    The  English  name 

POCH'ARD,  i  of  certain  species  of  diving  ducks 
belonging  to  the  genus  Fuligula  of  Ray.  The  can- 
vas-back duck  of  North  America,  so  well  known  as 
a  luxury  of  the  table,  is  of  this  genus.  Thaqtocllards 
are  properly  fresh-water  ducks,  but,  in  winter,  are 
found  on  the  sea-coasts.  Jardine.     Partington. 

PoAC'11'.ED,  (porht,)  pp.  or  a.  Slightly  boiled  or  soft- 
ened ;  trodden  with  deep  footsteps;  stolen. 

PoACH'ER,  ?t.     One  that  steals  game.  More. 

PoACHT-NESS,  ?i.  Wetness  and  softness  ;  the  state 
of  being  easily  penetrable  by  the  feet  of  beasts  ;  ap- 
plied to  land. 

PoACH'ING,  ppr.    Slightlv  boiling;  stealing  game. 

PoACH'ING,  n.     Act  of  stealing  game. 

PoACH'Y,  a.  Wet  and  soft ;  such  as  the  feet  of  cat- 
tle will  penetrate  to  some  depth  ;  applied  to  land  or 
ground  of  any  hind. 

POCK,  n.  [Sax,  poc,  or  poec  ;  ~D.pok;  G.pocke;  Dan. 
pnhkel ;  W.  pwg,  that  swells  out ;  Ir.  bocam,  to  swell, 
coinciding  with  G.  banch,  D  built,  Dan.  bug,  the  bel- 
ly, Eng.  big,  &c.  ;  probably  all  of  one  family.] 

A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the 
variolous  and  vaccine  diseases,  named,  from  the  pus- 
tules, small-pox. 

POCK'AR  RED.     See  Po'kfretten. 

POCK'ET,  n.  [Fr.  pochette,  from  poche,  pocket,  pouch  ; 
Sax.  pocca.] 

1.  A  small  bag  inserted  in  a  garment,  for  carrying 
small  articles. 

2.  A  small  bag  or  net  to  receive  the  balls  in  bil- 
liards. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  pocket  of  hops,  (about 
160  lbs.,)  as  in  other  cases  we  use  Sack.  [Not  used 
in  America.}  Johnson. 

POCK'ET,  v.  t.    To  put  or  conceal  in  the  pocket;  as, 
to  pocket  a  penknife. 
2.  To  take  clandestinely. 

To  pocket  an  insult  or  affront ;  to  receive  it  without 
resenting  it,  or  at  least  without  seeking  redress.  [In 
popular  use.  | 

POCK'ET-BOOK,  n.  A  small  book  of  paper  cov- 
ered with  leather;  used  for  carrying  papers  in  the 
pocket. 

POCK'ET-ED,  pp.    Put  or  concealed  in  the  packet. 

POCK'ET-GLASS,  n.     A  portable  looking-glass. 

POCK'ET-HoLE,  n.     The  opening  into  a  pocket. 

POCK'ET- IMG,  ppr.     Putting  in  the  pocket. 

POCK'ET-LID,  n.     The  flap  over  the  pocket-hole. 

POCK'ET-MON'EY,  (-mun'ne,)  n.  Money  for  the 
pocket,  or  for  occasional  expenses. 

POCK' FRET-TEN,  a.     Pitted  with  the  small-pox. 

POCK'-HOLE,  n.     The  pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock. 

POCK'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  pocky. 

POCK'-MARK,  n.  Mark  or  scar  made  by  the  small- 
pox. 

POCK'WOOD,  7i.  Guaiacum  officinale,  or  lignum  vi- 
ta?, a  very  hard  wood. 

POCK'Y,  a.  [from  pock.]  Infected  with  the  small- 
pox ;  full  of  pocks. 

2.  Vile  ;  rascally  ;  mischievous  ;  contemptible.  [In 
vulgar  use.] 

PO'€0,  [It.]     In  music,  a  little. 

PO-CO'SON,  71.     Reclaimed  marsh.     [Virginia.] 

Washington. 


POE 

POCU.-LENT,  a.  [L.  poculentus,  from  poculum,  a 
cup.] 

Fit  for  drink.     [Not  used.] 

POCIJ-LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  poculum,  a  cup,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Cup-shaped. 

POD,  7i.  [In  W.  podi  signifies  to  take  in  or  compre- 
hend ;  but  I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 
this  word.] 

A  vague  term  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
different  specific  pericarps  or  seed-vessels  of  plants, 
such  as  the  legume,  the  loment,  the  silique,  the  sili- 
cle,  the  follicle,  the  conceptacle,  and  even  the  cap- 
sule, &c. 

POD,  v.  i.     To  swell ;  to  fill  ;  also,  to  produce  pods. 

PO-DAG'RIC,         j  a.      [L.    podagra;   Gr.    xooaypa ; 

PO-DAG'RIC-AL,  ]  ttovs,  the  foot,  and  aypa,  a  seiz- 
ure.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty;  partaking  of  the 
gout. 

2.  Afflicted  with  the  gout.  Brown. 
POD'DED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  its  pods  formed  ;  furnished 

with  pods. 
POD'DER,  71.     A  gatherer  of  pods. 
PO-DES'TA,  7i.    Oneof  the  chief  magistrates  of  Genoa 

and  Venice. 
PODGE,n.     A  puddle;  a  plash.  Skinner. 

PO'DI-UM,   71.     [L.]     In  architecture,  the  part  in  an 
amphitheater  projecting  over  the  arena.     Brande. 
2.  Also,  a  balconv  or  open  gallery.  Eliites. 

POD-O-GYN'I-UM,  n.     The  same  as  IUsigynium. 
POD'O-SPERM,  «.     [Gr.  Trace  and  -rweppa.] 

In  botany,  the  umbilical  cord  of  an  ovule;  a  little 
thread  connecting  an  ovule  with  its  placenta. 

Lindley. 
PO-DRT'DA,   7i.     [Sp.]     Olla  podrida,  a  miscellaneous 

dish  of  meats.     [See  Olla  Podiuda.] 
PCE'CIL-ITE,  7i.     [Infra.]     A  term  applied,  from  its 

variegated  appearance,  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 
PCE-CIL-IT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  rruifriAoc,  variegated.] 

In  geology,  an  epithet  applied,  from  its  variegated 
appearance,  to  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Dana. 
PGE-CIL'O-POD,  ?i.     [Gr.  irouciXoc,  various, and  ttouc, 
foot.] 

A  crustaceous  animal  having  various  kinds  of  feet ; 
viz.,  prehensory,  ambulatory,  branchial,  antl  nata- 
tory. Kirby. 
PO'EM,  7t.  [L.  poema;  Gr.  iroinpa,  from  iroiciu,  to 
make,  to  compose  songs.  In  Russ.  poyu  signifies  to 
sing.     The  radical  sense  is  the  same,  to  strain.] 

1.  A  metrical  composition  ;  a  composition  in  which 
the  verses  consist  of  certain  measures,  whether  in 
blank  verse  or  in  rhyme  ;  as,  the  poems  of  Homer  or 
of  Milton  ;  opposed  to  Prose.  Dryden. 

2.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  some  compositions 
in  which  the  language  is  that  of  excited  imagination  ; 
as,  too  poems  of  Ossian. 

PO'E-SY,  n.  [Fr.  pocsic  ;  L.  poesis  ;  Gr.  rronoatc,  from 
Tr.xcc,  to  make.] 

1.  The  ait  or  skill  of  composing  poems ;  as,  the 
heavenly  gift  of  poesy.  thyden. 

2.  Poetry  ;  metrical  composition. 

Music  and  poesy  used  to  quicken  you.  Shale. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing.  Shale. 

PQ'ET,  7i.  [Fr.  pocte;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  porta;  Gr.  trotri- 
rnc.     See  Poem.] 

1.  The  author  of  a  poem  ;  the  inventor  or  maker 
of  a  metrical  composition. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies  ;  and  he  who  cau  nnt 
make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for  nothing.     Dryden. 

2.  One  skilled  in  making  poetry,  or  who  has  a  par- 
ticular genius  for  metrical  composition;  one  distin- 
guished for  poetic  talents.  Many  write  verses  who 
can  not  be  called  poets. 

PO'ET-AS-TER,  71.     A  petty  poet;  a  pitiful  rhymer  or 

writer  of  verses.  Roscommon. 

PO'ET-ESS,  71.     A  female  poet.  Hall. 

PO-ET'IC,         (a.     [Gr.   TrunrtKos;   L.  poeticus ;  Fr. 
PO-ET'ie-AL,  ,      poetitptc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  poetry  ;  suitable  to  poetry;  as,  a 
poetical  genius  ;  poetic  turn  or  talent  ;  poetic  license. 

2.  Expressed  in  poetry  or  measure  ;  as,  a  poetical 
composition. 

3.  Possessing  the  peculiar  beauties  of  poetry  :  sub- 
lime ;  as,  a  composition  or  passage  highly  poetical. 

PO-ET'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  With  the  qualities  of  poetry  ; 
by  the  art  of  poetry  ;  by  fiction.  Dryden. 

PO-ET'ICS,  71.     The  doctrine  of  poetry.        tVarton. 

Po  ET-IZE,  71.  i.     [Fr.  poeliser.] 

To  write  as  a  poet ;  to  compose  verse.       Donne. 

Po'ET-IZ-ING.  ppr.     Making  poetrv. 

PO'ET-LAU'RE-ATE,  71.  A  poet  employed  to  com- 
pose poenis  for  the  birthdays  of  a  prince,  or  other 
special  occasion. 

Po'ET-MU-SI"C[AN,  (-7.ish'an,)  71.  An  appellation 
given  to  the  bard  antl  lyrist  of  former  ages,  as  uniting 
^the  professions  of  poetry  and  music.  Busby. 

Po'ET-RESS,  71.     A  female  poet;   a  poetess.     [Bad.] 

PO'ET-RY,  71.     [Gr.  trtiitirpiti.] 

I.  Metrical  composition  ;  verse  ;  as,  heroic  poetry  ; 
dramatic  poetry  ;  lyric  or  Pindaric  poetry. 
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•  2.  The  art  or  practice  of  composing  in  verse.    He 
excels  in  poetry. 

3.  Poems  ;  poetical  composition.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  reading  poetry. 

4.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  language  of  ex 
cited  imagination  and  feeling. 

PO'ET-SHIP,  7i.    The  state  of  a  poet. 

POG'GY,  71.  A  salt-water  fish,  highly  esteemed  for 
food  ;  written,  also,  Porgee  and  Porgy,  which  see. 

POIGN'AN-CY,  (poin'an-sy,)  71.  [See  Poignant.] 
Sharpness  ;  the  power  of  stimulating  the  organs  of 
taste.  Swift. 

2.  Point ;  sharpness ;  keenness ;  the  power  of  ir- 
ritation ;  asperity  ;  as,  the  poignancy  of  wit  or  sar- 

3.  Severity  ;  acuteness.  [casta. 
POIGN'ANT,"(poin'ant.)  a.     [Ft.  poignant,  participle 

of  poiudre,  from  L.  pungere,  pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  Sharp ;  stimulating  the  organs  of  taste ;  as, 
poignant  sauce.  Dryden. 

2.  Pointed  ;  keen  ;  bitter ;  irritating  ;  satirical ;  as, 
poignant  wit. 

3.  Severe ;  piercing ;  very  painful  or  acute  ;  as, 
poignant  pain  or  grief.  Norris.     South. 

POIGN'ANT-LY,  (poin'nntly,)  adv.  In  a  stimulating, 
piercing,  or  irritating  manner;  with  keenness  or 
point. 

POI-KIL-IT'IC.     See  PceciLiTic. 

POINT,  ?i.*[Fr.,  from  poind;  Sp.  and  It.  punto,punta; 
W.  pwnc ;  from  L.  punctum,  from  pungo,  to  prick, 
properly,  to  thrust,  pret.  prpugi,  showing  that  71  is  not 
radical.  Hence  it  accords  with  Norm,  pouchon,  a 
puncheon,  Fr.  poincon,  Eng.  to  punch,  and  with  poke, 
poker,  Gr.  irnyvvai,  &c] 

1.  The  sharp  end  of  any  instrument  or  body  ;  as, 
the  point  of  a  knife,  of  a  sword,  or  of  a  thorn. 
Hence,  a  steel  instrument  having  a  sharp  point  or 
end,  used  by  engravers,  etchers,  &c. 

2.  A  string  with  a  tag  ;  as,  a  silken  point.     Shah. 

3.  A  small  cape,  headland,  or  promontory  ;  a  tract 
of  land  extending  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  river,  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  shore,  anil  becoming  narrow  at 
the  end  ;  as,  Point  Judith  ;  Montauk  Point.  It  is 
smaller  than  a  cape. 

4.  The  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  a  lively  turn  of 
thought  or  expression  that  strikes  with  force  and 
agreeable  surprise. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slura  his  crimes.   Dryden. 

5.  An  indivisible  part  of  time  or  space.  We  say, 
a  point  of  time,  a  point  of  space.     Locke.     Davies. 

6.  A  small  space  ;  as,  a  small  point  of  land.  Prior. 

7.  Punctilio  ;  nicety  ;  exactness  of  ceremony  ;  as, 
points  of  precedence. 

8.  Place  near,  next,  or  continuous  to  ;  verge  ;  eve. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  departure,  or  at  the  point  of 
death. 

9.  Exact  place.  He  left  off  at  the  point  where  he 
began. 

10.  Degree  ;  state  of  elevation,  depression,  or  ex- 
tension ;  as,  he  has  reached  an  extraordinary  point  of 
excellence.  He  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  of 
degratlation. 

11.  A  character  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  writ- 
ing, or  the  pauses  to  be  observed  in  reading  orspeak- 
ing  ;  as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 
The  period  is  called  -a full  stop,  as  it  marks  the  close 
of  a  sentence. 

12.  A  spot ;  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots 
or  lines  ;  as,  the  ace  point. 

13.  In  geometry,  that  which  has  neither  parts  nor 
magnitude.  Euclid. 

A  point  is  that  which  has  position,  but  not  magnitude.  Playfair. 
A  jtoinl  is  a  limit  terminating  a  line.  Legendrc. 

14.  In  music,  a  dot  or  mark  anciently  used,  like  our 
note,  to  distinguish  tones  or  sounds.  Hence,  simple 
counterpoint  is  when  a  note  of  the  lower  part  answers 
exactly  to  that  of  the  upper  ;  and  figurative  counter- 
point is  when  a  note  is  syncopated,  and  one  of  the 
parts  makes  several  notes  or  inflections  of  the  voice, 
while  the  other  holds  on  one.  Encyc. 

15.  In  modern  music,  a  dot  placed  at  the  right  hand 
of  a  note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time  by  one 
half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal  to  three  min- 
ims, a  minim  equal  to  three  quavers,  &c. 

16.  In  astronomy,  a  division  of  the  great  circles  of 
the  horizon,  and'  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
four  cardinal  points  are  the  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  On  the  space  between  two  of  these  points, 
making  a  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  circle,  the  com- 
pass is  marked  with  subordinate  divisions,  the  whole 
number  being  thirty-two  points. 

17.  In  astronomy,  a  certain  place  marked  in  the 
heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  importance  in  as- 
tronomical calculations.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are 
called  vertical  points;  the  nodes  are  the  points  where 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  intersect  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  the  places  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic 
intersect  are  called  equinoctial  points;  the  points  of 
the  ecliptic  at  which  the  departure  of  the  sun  from 
the  equator,  north  and  south,  is  terminated,  are  called 
solstitial  points. 

18.  In  perspective,  a  certain  pole  or  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  perspective  plane.  Encyc. 

19.  In  manufactories,  a  lace  or  work  wrought  by 
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the  needle  :  as  point  le  Venice,  paint  de  Genoa,  &.c. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  for  lace  woven  with 
bobbins. 

20.  The  place  to  which  any  thing  is  directed,  or 
the  direction  in  which  an  object  is  presented  to  the 
eye.  We  say,  in  this  point  of  view  an  object  ap- 
pears to  advantage,  [n  this  or  that  point  of  view 
the  evidence  is  important. 

21.  Particular:  single  thing  or  subject.  In  what 
point,  do  we  differ?  All  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  parties  are  adjusted.  We  say,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  in  point  of  fact,  in  point  of  excellence. 
The  letter,  in  every  point,  is  admirable.  The  treaty 
is  executed  in  every  point. 

22.  Aim  ;  purpose  ;  thing  to  be  reached  or  accom- 
plished ;  as,  to  gain  one's  point. 

23.  The  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What.  a.  point  your  falcon  made  I  Sliulc. 

24.  A  single  position  ;  a  single  assertion  ;  a  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question,  or  of  a  whole. 
These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the 
point. 

Strange  point  and  new  ! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learned.  Milton. 

25.  A  note  or  tune. 

Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trump  t,  and  a  point  of  war.  SlioJc. 

*26.  In  heraldry,  points  are  the  several  different 
parts  of  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local  positions 
of  figures.  Encyc. 

27!  In  electricity,  the  acute  termination  of  a  body 
which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  fluid  to  or  from 
the  body.  Encyc. 

28.  In  gunnery,  point-blank  shot  denotes  the  shot  of 
a  gun  leveled  horizontally.  The  point-blank  range 
is  the  extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a  ball  dis- 
charged. In  shooting  point-blank,  the  ball  is  sup- 
posed to  move  directly  to  the  object,  without  a  curve. 
Hence,  adverbially,  the  word  is  equivalent  to  directly. 

29.  In  marine  language,  points  are  flat  pieces  of 
braided  cordage,  tapering  from  the  middle  toward 
each  end  ;  used  in  reeling  the  courses  and  top-sails 
of  square-rigged  vessels.  Mar.  Diet. 

Vowel-points,  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Eastern  lan- 
guages, ane  certain  marks  placed  above  or  below  the 
consonants,  or  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  Ethiopic, 
representing  the  vocal  sounds  or  vowels,  which  pre- 
cede or  fullow  the  articulations. 

The  point :  the  subject ;  the  main  question  ;  the 
precise  thing  to  be  considered,  determined,  or  ac- 
complished. This  argument  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
not  to  the  point. 
POINT,  v.  t.  To  sharpen  ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  file 
to  an  acute  end  ;  as,  to  point  a  dart  or  a  pin. 

2.  To  direct  toward  an  object  or  place,  to  show  its 
position,  or  excite  attention  to  it  ;  as,  to  point  the  fin- 
ger at  an  object ;  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  one. 

Shak. 

3.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. 

Whosoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles  by  Minerva, 
and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  litem,  would  see  nothing  but 
subjects  of  aurj  rise.  Pope. 

4.  To  aim  ;  to  direct  toward  an  object ;  as,  to 
point  a  musket  at  a  wolf;  to  point  a  cannon  at  a 
gate. 

5.  To  mark  with  characters  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  members  of  a  sentence,  and  desig- 
nating the  pauses;  as,  to  point  a  written  composi- 
tion. 

6.  To  mark  with  vowel-points. 

7.  To  appoint.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

8.  To  fill  the  joints  of  with  mortar,  and  smooth 
them  with  the  point  of  a  trowel ;  as,  to  point  a  wall. 

To  point  out ;  to  show  by  the  finger  or  by  other 
means. 

To  point  a  rope ;  to  cause  it  to  taper  at  the  end,  as 
by  taking  out  a  few  of  its  yarns  and  with  these 
working  a  mat  over  it,  so  that  it  may  pass  easily 
through  a  hole. 

To  point  a  sail;  to  affix  points  through  the  eyelet 
holes  of  the  reefs. 

To  point  the  yards  of  avcssel ;  to  brace  them  so  that 
the  wind  shall  strike  them  obliquely.  Totten. 

POINT,  1).  i.    To  direct  the  finger  for  designating  an 
object,  and  exciting  attention  to  it ;  with  at. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catharine.  Shale. 

Point  at  the  tattered  cuat  and  ragged  shoe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  indicate,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 

He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear.  Gay. 

3.  To  show  distinctly  by  any  means. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was  most  equally 
held  between  the  lords  and  commons  at  Rome,  would  per- 
haps admit  a  controversy.  Sioi/t. 

4.  To  fill  the  joints  or  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar. 

To  point  at ;  to  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt  by 

pointing  or  directing  attention  to. 
POINT'AL,  n.     In  botany,  the  pistil  of  a  plant. 
POINT'-BLANK,   n.     [Fr.]     In    gunnery,  having   a 

horizontal  direction  ;  as,  a  point-blank  shot.     Hence, 

2.  Direct ;  as,  a  point-blank  denial. 

3.  adv.    Horizontally  ;  directly. 
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POINT  D'.IP'PUT,  (pwa-dap'puE,)  [Fr.]  Point  of 
support ;  basis  ;  a  fixed  point  at  which  troops  form, 
and  on  wh  ch  operations  rest. 

POINT  DE-Vl'SE',  [Fr.]  Originally,  a  particular  sort 
of  patterned  lace,  or  a  device  worked  with  a  point 
or  needle  ;  hence,  something  uncommonly  nice  and 
exact.  Shak.     Smart. 

POINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sharpened  ;  formed  to  a  point ; 
directed;  aimed;  marked  with  points  :  filled  with 
mortar,  as  crevices. 

2.  Aimed  at  a  particular  person  or  transaction. 

3.  a.  Sharp  ;  having  a  sharp  point ;  as,  a  pointed 
rock. 

4.  Characterized  by  keenness,  or  epigrammatical 
smartness  ;  as,  a  pointed  rebuke  ;  pointed  wit. 

POINT'ED-LV,  ado.  In  a  pointed  manner;  with 
lively  turns  of  thought  or  expression. 

He  often  wrote  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.  DryiUn. 

2.  With  direct  assertion  ;  with  direct  reference  to 
a  subject ;  with  explicitness  ;  as,  he  declared  point- 
edhj  he  would  accede  to  the  proposition. 
POINT'ED-NESS,   n.      Sharpness  ;    pickedness  with 
asperity.  Johnson. 

2.  Epigrammatical  keenness  or  smartness. 

In  this  you  excel  Horace,  that  you  add  pointedncss  of  thought. 

Dryden. 

POINT'EL,  n.     Something  on  a  point. 

These  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  balls  set  at 
the  lop  of  a  slender  stalk,  which  they  can  move  every  way 
at  pleasure.  Derhain. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  stvle.  Wiclif. 

POINT'ER,  «.*  Any  thing  that  points. 

2.  The  hand  of  a  timepiece.  *  Watts. 

*3.  A  variety  of  dog,  trained  to  stop  and  point  out 
the  game  to  sportsmen.  Gay. 

POINT'ING,  ppr.  Directing  the  finger  ;  showing  ; 
directing. 

2.  Marking  with  points,  as  a  wrt'mg, 

3.  Filling  the  joints  and  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar  or  cement.  • 

POINT'ING,  n.  The  art  of  making  the  divisions  of 
a  writing  ;  punctuation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pointed  with  marks  or 
points. 

3.  The  act  of  filling  the  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar,  &c.  ;  or  the  material  with  which  they  are 
filled. 

POINT'ING-STOCK,  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  or 
scorn.  Shak. 

POINT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  point  ;  blunt ;  obtuse  ; 
as,  a  pointless  sword. 
2.  Having  no  smartness  or  keenness. 

POISE,  (poiz,)  n.  [W.  pwys,  weight;  Arm.  poes ; 
Fr.  poids.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Weight ;  gravity  ;  that  which  causes  a  body  to 
descend  or  tend  to  the  center.  Spenser. 

2.  The  weight  or  mass  of  metal  used  in  weighing 
with  steelyards,  to  balance  the  substance  weighed. 

3.  Balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  a  state  in  which  things 
are  balanced  by  equal  weight  or  power  ;  equipoise. 
The  mind  may  rest  in  a  poise  between  two  opinions. 

The  panicles  forming  the  earth  must  convene  from  all  quarters 
toward  the  middle,  which  wuuld  make  the  whole  compound 
rest  in  a  poise.  Beidley. 

4.  A  regulating  power  ;  that  which  balances. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the  poise  of  judg- 
ment. Dryden. 

POISE,  (poiz,)  v.  t.  [W.  pwysaw,  to  throw  down,  to 
press,  to  lean,  or  incline,  to  weigh;  Arm.  poesa ;  It. 
pesarc  :  Sp.  and  Port,  pesar;  Corn,  puza  ;  Fr.  peser.] 

1.  To  balance  in  weight  ;  to  make  of  equal  weight ; 
as,  to  poise  the  scales  of  a  balance. 

2.  To  hold  or  place  in  equilibrium  or  equipon- 
derance. 

Our  nation,  with  unitetl  interest  blest, 

Not  now  content  to  poise,  shall  sway  the  rest.  Dryden. 

3.  To  load  with  weight  for  balancing. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form  so  lit 

To  poise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit  ?  Dryden. 

4.  To  examine  or  ascertain,  as  by  the  balance  ;  to 
weigh. 

He  can  not  consider  the  strength,  poise  the  weight,  and  tliscern 
the  evidence  of  the  clearest  argumentations,  where  they 
would  conclude  against  his  desires.  South. 

5.  To  oppress  ;  to  weigh  down. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow, 

When  I  should  mount  on  wings  of  victory.  Shak. 

POIS'.ED,  (poizd,)  pp.  Balanced  ;  made  equal  in 
weight ;  resting  in  equilibrium. 

POlS'ING.pnr.     Balancing. 

POIS'ON,  (poiz'n,)  n.t  [Fr.  poison  ;  Arm.  empoesoun, 
pouison  ;  Sp.  ponzona ;  Port. peronha.  (iu.  its  alliance 
to  L.  pus.     See  Class  Us,  No.  25.] 

1.  Any  agent  capable  of  producing  a  morbid,  nox- 
ious, or  dangerous  effect  upon  any  thing  endowed 
with  life.  All  medicines  possessing  sufficient  ac- 
tivity to  be  of  much  value,  are  always  poisons  in 
inordinate  or  excessive  quantities  ;  anil  every  thing 
poisonous  is  capable  of  proving  medicinal  in  suitably 
reduced  quantities.  The  ancient  Greeks  employed 
the  same  word  both  for  a  medicine  and  a  poison. 
There  are  as  many  different  modes  in  which  poisons 
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operate  as  there  are  different  and  distinct  medicinal 
powers  of  any  material  activity.  According  to  the 
popular  notion,  those  articles  only  are  poisonous, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  morbid,  noxious, 
or  dangerous  effects,  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities ;  but  there  is  no  just  foundation  for  such  a 
distinction. 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant ;  as,  the  poison 
of  pestilential  diseases. 

3.  That  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity  or 
health  ;  as,  the  poison  of  evil  example;  the  poison  of 
sin.  South. 

POIS'ON,  v.  t.  To  infect  with  any  thing  fatal  to  life  ; 
as,  to  poison  an  arrow. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill,  by  poison. 

He   was  so  discouraged  that  he  poison£d  himself  and  died. — 
2  Mace. 

3.  To  taint;   to  mar;   to  impair;   as,   discontent 
poisons  the  happiness  of  life- 
Hast  thou  not 

With  thy  false  arts  poison&l  his  people's  loyalty  t  Roue. 

4.  To  corrupt.  Our  youth  are  poisoned  with  false 
notions  of  honor,  or  with  pernicious  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment. 

To  sutler  die  thoughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to;>otson  the  fountains  of 
morality.  Humbler. 

POIS'ON-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  poisoned. 

POIS'ON-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Infected  or  destroyed  by 
poison. 

POIS'ON-ER,  n.  One  who  poisons  or  corrupts;  that 
which  corrupts. 

POIS'  ON-FUL,  a.    Replete  with  poison. 

POIS'ON-L\G,  ppr.  Infecting  with  poison;  corrupt- 
ing. 

POIS'ON-OUS,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  poison; 
corrupting  ;  impairing  soundness  or  purity. 

POIS'ON-OUS-LY,  ado.  With  fatal  or  injurious 
effects. 

POTS' ON-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fatal 
or  injurious  to  health  and  soundness. 

POIS'ON-TREE,/i.  A  tree  that  poisons.  This  name 
is  given  to  Rhus-venenata,  or  Swamp-sumac,  Rhus- 
toxicodendron,  or  Climbing-sumac,  and  Rhus-pumila,' 
or  Dwarf-sumac,  of  the  United  States  ;  to  Rhus- 
vernicifera,  or  the  Varnish-sumac,  and  Rhus-sncce- 
danea,  of  Japan  ;  to  Rhus-perniciosa,  Rhus-juglan- 
difolia,  and  Hippomane-maneiiiella,  or  Manchineel 
tree  of  South  America  ;  to  Strychnos-tieute,  and 
Antiaris-toxicaria,  the  two  Bohun  Upas  of  Java,  etc. 
All  of  these  are  valuable  medicines.  The  active 
principle  of  the  most  active  of  the  poison  trees  of 
Java,  has  long  been  kept  in  the  shops,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  by  physicians. 

POI'TREL,  n.  [Fr.  poitrail,  from  L.  pectorale,  from 
pectus,  the  breast.] 

1.  Armor  for  the  breast  of  a  horse.  Skinner. 

5?.  A  graving  tool.     [G_u.  pointcL]  Ainsieorth. 

POIZE.     An  old  spelling  of  Poise.     [See  Poise.] 

POKE,  n.     [Sax.  pocca,  pohai    Fr.  poche,  a  pouch  or 
bag.] 
A  pocket ;  a  small  bag  ;  as,  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Camden.     Spectator. 

POKE,  )   n.     The  popular  name  of  a  North 

POKE'-WEED,  \  American  herbaceous  plant,  bear- 
ing dark  purple  juicy  berries,  the  Phytolacca  decandra, 
otherwise  called  Pocan,  Cocum,  and  Gahget.  As  a 
medicine,  it  has  emetic,  cathartic,  narcotic,  and  even 
more  important  qualities,  and  it  has  had  some  repu 
tation  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  &c. 

POKE,  v.  t.  [Corn,  pokkia,  to  thrust  or  push.  In 
Armoric,  pochan  is  one  that  dives  or  plunges.] 

1.  Properly,  to  thrust;  to  push  against  with  any 
thing  pointed  ;  hence,  to  feel  or  search  for  with  a 
long  instrument.  Brown. 

2.  To  thrust  at  with  the  horns,  as  an  ox  ;  a  popular 
use  of  the  word  in  Neie  England. 

POKE,  v.  i.    To  grope;  as  in  the  dark.  Prior. 

To  poke  at ;  to  thrust  the  horns  at. 

POKE,  n.  In  New  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  un- 
ruly beasts  from  leaping  or  breaking  through  fences, 
consisting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted,  pointing 
forward. 

POKE,  v.  t.     To  put  a  poke  on  ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox. 

New  England. 

PoK'ER,n.  [from  poke.]  An  iron  bar  used  in  stirring 
the  fire  when  coal  is  used  for  fuel.  Swift 

POK'ER,  n.  [Dan.  poklcer,  the  dense  ;  W.  pwca,  a  hob- 
goblin ;  bwg,  id. ;  bwgan,  a  bugbear ;  bw,  terror, 
fright.  These  words  seem  to  be  allied  to  bine,  buwc, 
an  ox  or  cow,  L.  bos,  bovis,  and  all  perhaps  from  the 
bellowing  of  bulls.] 

Any  frightful  object,  especially  in  the  dark  ;  a 
bugbear  ;  a  word  in  common  popular  use  in  America. 
Hence  has  been  formed  the  adjective  Pokerish. 

PCK'ING,  ppr.  Feeling  in  the  dark  ;  stirring  with  a 
poker ;  thrusting  at  with  the  horns ;  putting  a 
poke  on. 

PoK'ING,  a.     Drudging;  servile.  [Colloquial.]   Gray 

POK'ING-STICK,  n.  An  instrument  formerly  used 
in  adjusting  the  plaits  of  ruffs  then  worn. 

Middleton.     Shak. 

PO-LACGA,  )  71.     [Sp.  polacre  ;  Port,  pulaca, polhacra  • 

PO-LA'CRE,  j      F:-.  polacre,  polaque.] 
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A  vessel  with  three  masts,  used  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  masts  are  usually  of  one  piece,  so  that 
they  have  neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross-trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards.  Mar.  Diet.  Encyc. 
PO'LAR  a.  [Fr.  potaire ;  It.  polare;  Sp.  polar.  See 
Pole.) 

1  Pertaining  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  north  and 
south,  or  to  the  poles  of  artificial  globes  ;  situated 
near  one  of  the  poles  ;  as,  polar  regions  ;  polar  seas  ; 
polar  ice  or  climates. 

2.  Proceeding  from  one  of  the  regions  near  the 
poles  ;  as,  polar  winds. 

3.  Pertaining  to  The  magnetic  pole,  or  to  the  point 
to  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  directed. 

POL'AR-CHY,  n.     [Gr.  rroAoi  and  apxa'-] 
Government  by  a  number  of  persons. 

Po-LAlt-lZ'A-BLE,  a.     Susceptible  of  polarization. 

PO-LAR'I-SGOPE,  n.  [polar,  pole,  and  Gr.  ckottcoj,  to 
view.] 

An  instrument  used  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  the  polarization  of  light.  Francis. 

PO-LAR'I-TY,  n.  That  quality  of  a  body  in  virtue  of 
which  peculiar  prop,  rties  reside  in  certain  points  ; 
usually,  as  in  electrified  or  magnetized  bodies,  prop- 
erties of  attraction  or  repulsion',  or  the  power  of  tak- 
ing a  certain  direction.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  po- 
larity of  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle,  whose  pole 
is  not  always  that  of  the  earth,  but  a  point  somewhat 
easterly  or  westerly  ,  and  the  deviation  of  the  needle 
from  a  north  and  south  line  is  called  its  variation. 
A  mineral  is  said  to  possess  polarity,  when  it  attracts 
one  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

P5-LAIM-Za'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  polarity  to 
a  body  ;  the  state  of  having  polarity. 

Polarization  of  light. :  a  change  produced  upon 
light  by  the  action  of  certain  media,  by  which  it 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  polarity,  or  poles 
possessing  different  properties.  This  property  of 
light  was  first  discovered  by  Huygens  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  cause  of  double  refraction,  as  seen  in 
the  Iceland  crystal.  The  attention  of  opticians  was 
mere  particularly  directed  toward  it  by  tile  discov- 
eries of  Mains,  1810.  The  knowledge  or  this  singu- 
lar property  of  light  has  afforded  an  explanation  of 
several  very  intricate  phenomena  in  optics. 

l'O'LAR-IZE,  v.  t.     To  communicate  polarity  to. 

Po'LAR-IZ  7iD,  pp.  or  o.  Having  polarity  commu- 
nicated to. 

Po'LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Giving  polarity  to. 

Po'LAR-Y,  a.  [See  Polar.']  Tending  to  a  pole; 
having  a  direction  to  a  pole.  Brown. 

POL'DER,  n.  [D.]  In  Holland  and  Belgium,  a  tract 
of  low  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  means  of  high 
embankments.  P.  Cue. 

POLE,  n.  [Sax.  pol,  pal;  G.  pfahl ;  D.  paal ;  Sw. 
pale  ;  Dan.  peel ;  YV.  pawl ;  L.  palus.     See  Pale.] 

1.  A  long,  slender  piece  of  wood,  or  the  stem  of  a 
small  tree  deprived  of  its  branches.  Thus  seamen 
use  poles  for  setting  or  driving  boats  in  shallow 
water  ;  the  stems  of  small  trees  are  used  for  hoops, 
and  called  Hoop-poles  ;  the  stems  of  small,  but  tall, 
straight  trees,  are  used  as  poles  for  supporting  the 
scaffolding  in  building. 

2.  A  rod  ;  a  perch  ;  a  measureof  length  of  5.^  yards, 
or  a  square  measure  of  30 !,  square  yards. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring.  Bacon. 
Bare  poles;  a  ship   is  under  bare  poles  when  her 

sails  are  all  furled.  Mar.  Diet. 

POLE,  ri.  [Fr.  pole;  It.  and  Sp.  polo  ;  G.  Dan.  and 
Sw.  pol ;  D.  pool;  L.  polus  ;  Gr.  rtoXoc,  from  rroXeco, 
to  turn.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis 
on  which  the  sphere  revolves.  These  two  points 
are  called  the  poles  of  the  world. 

2.  In  spherics,  a  point  equally  distant  from  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  ;  or  it  is  a  point  90°  distant  from  the  plane  of 
a  circle,  and  in  a  line  passing  perpendicularly  through 
the  center,  called  the  axis.  Thus  the  zenith  and 
nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 

3.  In  geography,  the  ex'remity  of  the  earth's  axis, 
or  one  of  the  points  on  the  surface  of  our  globe 
through  which  the  axis  passes. 

4.  The  star  which  is  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the 
earth  ;  the  pete-star. 

Poles  'fthe  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the  celestial 
sphere,  90°  from  the  ecliptic.  They  are  233  30'  dis- 
tant from  the  poles  of  the  world. 

Magnetic  poles;  two  points  in  a  magnet  in  which 
the  power  seems  to  be  chiefly  concentrated. 

Ohnstcd. 
POLE,  n.     [from  Poland.]     A  native  of  Poland. 
POLE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  poles  for  support ;  as,  to 
pole  beans. 

2.  To  bear  or  convey  on  poles  ;  as,  to  pole  hay  into 
abnrn. 

3.  To  impel  by  poles,  as  a  boat ;  to  push  forward 
by  the  use  of  poles. 

POLE' -AX,  n.*  An  ax  fixed  to  a  pole  or  handle  ;  or 
rather  a  sort  of  hatchet  with  a  handle  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  a  point  or  claw  bending  down- 
ward from  the  back  of"  its  head.  It  is  principally 
used  in  actions  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the  rigging  of  the 
enemy  attempting  to  board;  sometimes  it  is  thrust 
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into  the  side  of  a  ship  to  assist  in  mounting  the  ene- 
my's ship,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Boabding-si. 
Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 
POLE'GAT,  n.      [Fr.  poule,   a  hen,  and  cliat,  a  cat, 
i.  e.,  hen-cat,  because  it  feeds  on  poultry,  eggs,  &c] 
The  popular  name  of  two  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammals,  the  Putorius  communis  and  the  Putorius 
alpinus.      These  are  small  quadrupeds    of  Europe, 
nearly  allied  to  the  weasel.     They  have  small  glands 
secreting  a  fetid  liquor  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
American  skunk.     The  fitchew  or  fitchet. 
POLE'Da-VY,  n.    A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

Ainsworth. 
POL'E-MSRGH,  n.     [Gr.  -noXtpapx"!  S  TtoXeuoc,  war. 
and  apxn,  rule,  or  an%t>s,  chief.] 

In  Athens,  originally,  the  military  commander-in- 
chief  ;  but  afterncarils,  a  civil  magistrate  who  had 
under  his  care  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
city.  '  There  were  also  in  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  polcmarchs,  who  were  high  officers, 
exercising  both  military  and  civil  functions. 

Smith's  Diet. 
PO-LEM'IC,         )  a.     [Gr.  iroXepiKoc,  from  woXepj>s, 
PO-LEM'IG-AL,  j      war.] 

1.  Controversial;  disputative;  intended  to  main- 
tain an  opinion  or  system  in  opposition  to  others  ;  as, 
a  polemic  treatise,  discourse,  essay,  or  book  ;  polemic 
divinity. 

2.  Engaged  in  supporting  an  opinion  or  system  by 
controversy;  as,  a  polemic  writer.  South. 

PO-LE.M'I€,  n.  A  disputant;  a  controvertist ;  one 
who  writes  in  support  of  an  opinion  or  system  in  op- 
posirionrto  another.  Pope. 

PO-LEM'IGS,  n.  Contest  or  controversy,  especially 
on  religious  subjects. 

PO-LEM'O-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  nuXcpoi,  war,  and  u*o- 
tt£w,  to  view.] 

An  obliquo  perspective  glass  contrived  for  seeing 
objects  that  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye.  It  is 
called  diagonal  pr  side  opera-glass.  Hutton. 

PO-LFJf'TA,n.  [It.]  In  Italy,  pudding  made  of  the 
flour  of  maize,  or  Indian  meal ;  formerly  ground 
chestnuts  were  used.  Artoni. 

POLE'-STaR,  n.     A  star  which  is  vertical,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  pole  of  the  earth  ;  a  lode-star.  The  northern 
pole-star  is  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 
2.  That  which  serves  as  a  guide  or  director 

Burton. 

PO'LEY-GRXSS,  n.     A  plant  ot  the  genus  Lythrum. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

PC'LEY-MOUNT-AIN,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucrium.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PO-LI-AN'THES,  n.  [Gr.  ttoXic,  a  city,  and  nvOoc,  a 
flower,  i.  e.,  city-flower,  because  it  is  much  culti- 
vated in  cities  1 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of 
which,  viz.,  Polianthes  tuherosa,  is  cultivated  for  its 
flowers  under  the  absurd  name  of  Tuberose,  which 
is  merely  a  vicious  pronunciation  of  its  specific 
name. 

PO-LICE',  (po-lees',)  n.  [  Fr.,  from  L.  politia ;  Gr.  ito- 
Xitei  i,  from  no\tc,  city.] 

1.  The  government  of  a  city  or  town  ;  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  city  or  in- 
corporated town  or  borough  ;  as  the  police  of  London, 
of  New  York,  or  Boston.  The  word  is  applied  also 
to  the  government  of  all  towns  in  New  England, 
which  are  made  corporations  by  a  general  statute,  for 
certain  purposes. 

2.  The  internal  regulation  and  government  of  a 
kingdom  or  state.  Blaclcstone. 

3.  A  body  of  civil  officers,  especially  in  cities,  for 
enforcing  the  laws. 

PO-LiCED,  (po-leest',)  )    a.       Regulated     by    laws  ; 
POL'[-CI-£D,  (-sid,)       \       furnished  with  a  regular 

system  of  laws  and  administration.      Bacon.     Burke. 
PO-LICE'-MAN,  re.    One  of  the  ordinary  police. 

Smart. 
PO  LiCE'-OF-TI-CER,  n.     An  officer  intrusted  with 

the  execution  of  the  laws  of  a  city. 
POL'I-CY,  71. t  [Fr.  police;   L.  politia;   Gr.  TtoXireia, 

from  -"A/;,  city,  Sans. palya.] 

1.  Policy,  ill  its  primary  signification,  is  the  same 
as  polity,  comprehending  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  civil  government  in  a  state  or  king- 
dom. But  by  usage,  policy  is  now  more  generally 
used  to  denote  what  is  included  under  legislation 
and  administration,  and  may  be  defined,  the  art  or 
manner  of  governing  a  nation  ;  or  that  system  of 
measures  which  the  sovereign  of  a  country  adopts 
and  pursues,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  Thus  we  speak  of  domestic  policy,  or  the 
system  of  internal  regulations  in  a  nation  ;  foreign 
policy,  or  the  measures  which  respect  foreign  na- 
tions ;  commercial  policy,  or  the  measures  which  re- 
spect commerce. 

2.  The  course  or  management  of  public  affairs, 
with  respect  either  to  foreign  powers,  or  to  internal 
arrangement.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  France  to 
preclude  females  from  the  throne.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage  her  navy,  by 
keeping  her  carrying  trade  in  her  own  hands.  In 
this  she  manifests  sound  policy.    Formerly,  England 
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permitted  wool  to  be  exported  and  manufactured  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  was  very  bad  policy. 

The  policy  of  all  laws  has  mads  some  forms  necessary  in  the 
wording  of  lasi  wills  and  testaments  Buicketone. 

All  viyleut  policy  defeats  itself.  Hamilton. 

3.  In  common  usage,  prudence  or  wisdom,  in  rulers 
or  individuals,  in  the  management  of  public  or  pri- 
vate concerns. 

4.  Stratagem  j  cunning;  dexterity  of  management. 

5.  A  ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  public 
funds.     [It.  polina.] 

6.  [Sp.  poind.]  Policy;  in  commerce,  the  writing  or 
instruction  by  which  a  contract  of  indemnity  is  effect- 
ed between  the  insurer  and  the  insured;  or  the  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  conditions  on 
which  a  person  or  company  undertakes  to  indemnify 
another  person  or  company  against  losses  of  property 
exposed  to  peculiar  hazards,  as  houses  or  goods  ex- 
posed to  fire,  or  ships  and  goods  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion on  the  high  seas.  This  writing  is  subscribed  by 
the  insurer,  who  is  called  the  underwriter.  The 
terms  policy  of  insurance,  or  assurance,  are  also  used 
for  the  contract  between  the  insured  and  the  under- 
writer. 

Policies  are  valued  or  open  ;  valued,  when  the  prop- 
erty or  goods  insured  are  valued  at  prime  cost ;  open, 
when  the  goods  are  not  valued,  but,  if  lost,  their 
value  must  be  proved.  Park.     Blackstone. 

Wagering  policies,  which  insure  sums  of  money, 
interest  or  no  interest,  are  illegal. 

All  insurances,  interest  or  no  interest,  or  without  further  proof  of 
interest  than  the  policy  itself,  are  null  and  void. 

Blackstone. 

The  word  policy  is  used  also  for  the  writing  which 
insures  against  other  events,  as  well  as  against  loss 
of  property. 

7.  In  Scotland,  the  pleasure-ground  about  a  gentle- 
juan's  seat. 

PoL'ING,  7i.  In  gardening,  the  operation  of  dispersing 
the  worm-casts  all  over  the  walks,  with  long  ash 
poles.  This  destroys  the  worm-casts,  and  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  walks.  Ciye. 

POL'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  poles  for  support. 

2.  Bearing  on  poles. 

3.  Pushing  forward  with  poles,  as  a  boat. 
PO'LISH,  a.     [from  Slav,  pole,  a  plain, Whence  Po- 
land.   See  the  verb.] 

Pertaining  to  Poland,  a  level  country  on  the  south 

of  Russia  and  the  Baltic. 

POL'ISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  polir,  polissant;   Arm.  poulicza ; 

It.  polire  or  puli.-e ;  Sp.  polir,  pulir ;  L.  polio ;  Dan. 

polcrer ;  Sw.  polere, ;  Russ.  poliruyu ;  W.  caboli,  with 

a  prefix ;  Ar.  \A~=»  chafata,  to  polish.  G.u.  its  alli- 
ance to  file.'] 

1.  To  make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually  by  friction  ; 
as,  to  polish  glass,  marble,  metals,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  refine;  to  wear  off  rudeness,  rusticity,  and 
coarseness  ;  to  make  elegant  and  polite ;  as,  to  polish 
life  or  manners.  Milton. 

The  Greeks  were  polished  by  the  Asiatics  and  Egyptians. 

.S.  S.  Smith. 
POL'ISH,  v.  i.    To  become  smooth  ;  to  receive  a  gloss , 
to  take  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface. 

S'.eel  will  polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver.     Bacon. 
POL'ISH,  n.     A  smooth,  glossy  surface,  produced  by 
friction. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish  seemed  free  from 

veins.  Newton. 

2.  Refinement ;  elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish?  Addison. 

POL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  polished. 
POL'ISH-£D,  (pol'isht,)  pp.  or  a.    Made  smooth  and 

glossy  ;  refined  ;  polite. 
POL'ISH-ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  polished,  or  of 

being  refined  and  elegant.  Donne.     Coventry. 

POL'ISH-ER,  7i.      The    person    or    instrument  that 

polishes.  Addison. 

POL'ISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  smooth  and  glossy  ; 

refining. 
POL'ISH-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  making  smooth  and 
glossy,  or  of  refining  manners. 
2.  Smoothness  ;  glossiness ;  refinement. 

Goldsmith. 
POL'ISH-MENT,  n.     Refinement.  Watcrhouse. 

PO-LlTE',  a.     [L.  politus,  polished,  from  polio,  supra.] 

1.  Literally,  smooth,  glossy ;  and  used  in  this 
sense  till  within  a  centmy. 

Rays  of  light  falling  on  a  polite  surface.  Newton. 

[This  application  of.the  word  is,  I  believe,  entirely 
obsolete.] 

2.  Being  polished  or  elegant  in  manners;  refined 
in  behavior  ;  well  bred. 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.  Pope. 

3.  Courteous;  comp.lajsanl;  obliging. 

His  manners  were  warm  without  insincerity,  and  polite  without 
pornp.  Anon. 

PO-LITE'LY,  adv.  With  elegance  of  manners  •  gen- 
teelly ;  courteously. 
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PO-LITE'NESS,  n.t  Polish  or  elegance  of  manners; 
gentility  ;  good  breeding  ;  ease  and  gracefulness  of 
manners,  united  with  a  desire  to  please  others,  and 
a  careful  attention  to  their  wants  and  wishes. 

2.  Courteousuess ;  complaisance ;  obliging  atten- 
tions. 

POL-I- TESSE',  (-tess',)  n.     [Fr.]     Politeness. 

[An  affected  word,  unless  when  applied  by  way 
of  contempt  to  over-acted  politeness.     Smart.] 

POL'I-Tie,  a.  [L.  politicus;  Gr.  TroAn-ncoc,  from 
rfaXiTcia,  from  twAis,  a  city.  This  word,  in  its 
origin,  is  the  same  as  Political,  and  was  formerly 
used  as  synonymous  with  it.  It  is  so  still  in  the 
phrase  body  politic.  Burke  used  politic  distinction 
for  political  distinction,  but  present  usage  does  not 
•warrant  this  application.] 

1.  Wise  j  prudent  and  sagacious  in  devising  and 
pursuing  measures  adapted  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  ;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  politic  prince. 

2.  Well  devised,  and  adapted  to  the  public  pros- 
perity ;  applied  to  tilings. 

This  laud  was  famously  enriched 

With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shale. 

3.  Ingenious  in  devising  and  pursuing  any  scheme 
of  personal  or  national  aggrandizement,  without 
regard  to  the  morality  of  the  measure;  cunning; 
artful ;  sagacious  in  adapting  means  to  the  end, 
whether  good  or  evil. 


4.  Well  devised  ;  adapted  to  its  end,  right  or 
wrong. 
PO-LIT'IC-AL,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  policy,  or 
to  civil  government  and  its  administration.  Political 
measures  or  affairs  are  measures  that  respect  the 
government  of  a  nation  or  state.  So  we  say,  political 
power  or  authority ;  political  wisdom ;  a  political 
scheme ;  political  opinions.  A  good  prince  is  the 
political  father  of  his  people.  The  founders  of  a 
state,  and  wise  senators,  are  also  called  political 
fathers. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  or  state,  or  to  nations  or 
states,  as  distinguished  from  civil  or  municipal  ;  as  in 
the  phrase  political  and  civil  rights,  the  former  com- 
prehending rights  that  belong  to  a  nation,  or  perhaps 
to  a  citizen  as  an  individual  of  a  nation  ;  and  the 
latter  comprehending  the  local  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  any  member  of  it. 

Speaking  of  the  political  stale  of  Europe,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say  of  Sweden,  she  lost  her  liberty  by  the  revolution. 

Paley. 

3.  Public;  derived  from  office  or  connection  with 
government ;  as,  political  character. 

4.  Artful  ;  skillful.     [See  Politic] 

5.  Treating  of  politics  or  government;  as,  a  political 
writer.  Paley. 

Political  arithmetic;  the  art  of  reasoning  by  figures, 
or  of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on  matters 
relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues,  value  of  lands  and 
effects,  produce  of  lands  or  manufactures,  popula- 
tion, &c. 

Political  economy;  the  administration  of  the  reve- 
nues of  a  nation  ;  or  the  management  and  regu- 
lation of  its  resources  and  productive  property  and 
labor.  Political  economy  comprehends  all  the  meas- 
ures by  which  the  property  and  labor  of  citizens  ore 
directed  in  the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  indi- 
vidual industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity.  Political  economy  is  now  considered  as 
a  science. 
PO-LIT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state. 

2.  Witli  relation  to  politics. 

3.  Artfully;  with  address.     [06s.]  Knolles. 
PO-LIT'IC-AS-TER,  n.    A   petty  politician  ;   a  pre- 
tender to  pulitics.                                       V Estrange. 

POL-l-TI"ClAN,  a.     Cunning;  using  artifice.    ['Obs.] 
POL-I-TI"CIAN,  (pol-e-tish'an,)  it.     [Fr.  politicien.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  government  and 
the  art  of  governing;  one  devoted  to  politics. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice  or  deep  contrivance  South. 
POL'I-TIt'-LY,  adv.  Artfully.  Shak. 
)POL'I-TI€S,  n.     [Fr.  politique;   Gr.  rroAirticii.     See 

Policy.] 

The  science  of  government ;  that  part  of  ethics 
which  consists  in  the  regulation  and  government  of 
a  nation  or  state,  for  the  preservation  of  its  safety, 
peace,  and  prosperity  ;  comprehending  the  defense 
of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  control  or 
conquest,  the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their 
rights,  with  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
their  morals.  Politics,  asN  science  or  an  art,  is  a 
subject  of  vast  extent  and  importance. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  political  affairs,  or  the  contests 
of  parties  for  power. 

POL'I-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  play  the  politician.    [Not  in 
use.]  Milton. 

POL'l-TTJRE,  n.     [See  Polish.]      Polish  ;   the   gloss 
given  bv  polishing.     [Not  used/]  Donne. 

POL'I-TY,  n.t  [Gr.  rroAtma.]      ' 

I.  The  form  or  constitution  of  civil  government  of 
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a  nation  or  state  ;  and  in  free  states,  the  frame  or 
fundamental  system  by  which  the  several  branches 
of  government  are  established,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each  designated  and  defined. 

Every  branch  of  our  civil  polity  supports  and  is  supported,  regu- 
lates and  is  regulated,  by  the  rest.  Blacktlone. 

"With  respect  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies  are  prop  rly  of 
three  sorts;  provincial  establishment*,  proprietary  govern- 
ments, and  charter  governments.  Blackstone. 

The  word  seems  also  to  embrace  legislation  and 
administration  of  government. 

2.  The  constitution  or  general  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government  of  any  class  of  citizens,  consid- 
ered in  an  appropriate  character,  or  as  a  subordinate 
state. 

Were  the  whole  Christian  world  to  revert  back  to  the  original 
model,  how  far  more  simple,  uniform,  and  beautiful  would  the 
church  appear,  anil  how  far  more  agreeable  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  instituted  by  the  holy  apostles  !    President  Stiles. 

PoL'KA,  n.    A  fashionable  Hungarian  dance. 
POLL,  it.     [D.  bol,  a   ball,  bowl,   crown,  .poll,  pate, 
bulb.] 

1.  The  head  of  a  person,  or  the  back  part  of  the 
head  ;  and  in  composition,  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
beast,  as  in  poll-evil. 

2.  A  register  of  heads,  that  is,  of  persons.  Shak. 

3.  The  entry  of  the  names  of  electors  who  vote 
for  civil  officers.     Hence, 

4.  An  election  of  civil  officers,  or  the  place  of  elec- 
tion. 

Our  citizens  say,  at  the  opening  or  close  of  the 
poll,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  register  of  voters 
and  reception  of  votes,  or  the  close  of  the  same. 
They  say  also,  we  are  going  to  the  polls ;  many  voters 
appeared  at  the  polls.  New  York. 

5.  A  fish  called  a  Chuh  orCHEvm.  [See  Pollard.] 
PoLL,  v.  t.     To  lop  the  tops  of  trees.  Bacon. 

2.  To  clip  ;  to  cut  off  the  ends  ;  to  cut  off  hair  or 
wool  ;  to  shear.  The  phrases,  to  poll  the  hair,  and  to 
poll  the  head,  have  been  used.  The  latter  is  used  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  To  poll  a  deed,  is  a  phrase  still  used 
in  law  language.  Z.  Swift. 

3.  To  mow  ;  to  crop.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

4.  To  peel;  to  strip  ;  to  plunder.     [Obs.] 

Bacon.     Spe7iscr. 

5.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons  ;  to  enter 
names  in  a  list. 

6.  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter.        Ticket. 

8.  To  bring  to  the  polls  ;  as,  to  poll  votes. 
POL'LACK,  I  n.    A  salt-water  fish  of  the  cod  family, 
POL'LOCK,  j      closely  allied  to  the  whiting  and  coal- 
fish. 

POL'LARD,n.  [from  poll.]  A  tree  having  its  top  cut 
off  at  some  night  above  the  ground,  that  it  may  throw- 
out  branches.  Bacon. 

2.  A  clipped  coin.  Camden. 

3.  The  chub  fish.  Ainsworth. 

4.  A  stag  that  has  cast  his  horns. 

5.  A  mixture  of  bran  and  meal.  Ainsworth. 
POL'LARD,  v.  t.  To  lop  the  tops  of  trees  ;  to  poll. 
POL'LARD-ED,  pp.  Lopped.  [Evelyn. 
POLL'i?D,  pp.     Lopped,  as  tops  of  trees.     [See  Poll.] 

2.  Brought  to  the  poll,  as  votes. 
POL'LEN,  n.     [L.  pollen,  pollis,  fine  flour  ;  Russ.  pil, 
piel,  dust,  L.  pulvis.] 

1.  The  fecundating  dust  or  fine  substance,  like 
flour  or  meal,  contained  in  the  anther  of  flowers, 
which  is  dispersed  on  the  stigma  for  impregnation  ; 
farina.  Encyc.     Milne.     Martyn. 

2.  Fine  bran.  Bailey. 

POL-LEN-A'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  meal. 

POL'LEN-GER,  n.     Brushwood.     [Obs.]       Tusser. 

POL'LEN-IN,  n.  [from  pollen.]  A  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  pollen  of  plants.  Pollenin  is  various, 
as  obtained  from  different  plants,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear, in  any  case,  to  be  a  distinct  proximate  princi- 
ple, and  therefore  is  not  entitled  to  an  appellation 
appropriated  to  such  proximate  principles. 

P5LL'ER,  n.  [from  poll.]  One  that  shaves  persons  ; 
a  barber.     [Not  used.] 

2.  One  that  lops  or  polls  trees. 

3.  A  pillager;  a  plunderer;  owe  that  fleeces  by  ex- 
action.    [Not  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  One  that  registers  voters,  or  one  that  enters  his 
name  as  a  voter. 

PoLL'-E-V/L,  n.  [poll  and  evil.]  A  swelling  or 
aposteme  on  a  horse's  head,  or  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck  between  the  ears.  Farrier's  Diet. 

POL-LIC-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  pollicitatio.] 

A  promise ;  a  voluntary  engagement,  or  a  paper 
containing  it.  Henry's  Britain. 

POL-LINC'TOR,  h.  [L.]  One  that  prepares  materi- 
als for  embalming  the  dead ;  a  kind  of  undertaker. 

Qreenhill. 

POLL'ING,  ppr.     Lopping  ;  as  the  tops  of  trees. 

2.  Registering  one's  name  as  a  voter.     [See  Poll.] 

3.  Bringing  to  the  poll,  as  votes. 
POL-LI-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  pollen  and/o-o,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Producing  pollen. 
POL'LI-WIG,  n.     A   tadpole.     Forby.      In   America, 
Polliwog.     Forby  thinks  it  to  be  from  periwig. 
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POL'LOCK,  7i.    A  fish,  the  Pollack,  which  see. 

PfjLL'-TAX,  n.  A  tax  levied  by  the  head  or  poll  ;  a 
capitation  tax. 

POLLUTE',  v.  U  [L.  polluo;  Fr.  polluer.  If  this 
word  is  compound,  as  I  suspect,  it  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  preposition  po,  which  is  in  the  Russian 
language  and  retained  in  the  L.polluceo  and  possidco, 
and  according  to  Ainsworth,  of  lavo.  But  this  com- 
bination would  not  naturally  give  the  signification. 
If  the  word  is  simple,  the  first  svHable  coincides 
with  foul.  But  neither  is  this  etymology  satisfactory 
Qu.  Gr.  ijioXvi'oj.] 

1.  To  defile;  to  make  foul  or  unclean  ;  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  But  appropriately,  among  the  Jews,  to 
make  unclean  or  impure,  in  a  legal  or  ceremonious 
sense,  so  as  to  disqualify  a  person  for  sacred  services, 
or  to  rentier  things  unfit  for  sacred  uses.  Num. 
xviii.     Ezod.  xx.     2  Kings  xxiii.    2  Citron,  xxxvi. 

2.  To  taint  with  guilt. 

Ye  pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols.  —  Ezek.  xx. 

3.  To  profane;  to  use  for  carnal  or  idolatrous  pur- 
poses. 

My  Sabbaths  they  greatly  polluted.      Ezek.  xx. 

4.  To  coiTupt  or  impair  by  mixture  of  ill,  moral  or 
physical. 


Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  Joy  ? 


Dryden. 


5.  To  violate  by  illegal  sexual  commerce. 
POL-LUTE',  a.     Polluted  ;  defiled.  Milton. 

POlj-LuT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Defiled;  rendered  unclean 

tainted  with  guilt;  impaired;  profaned. 
POL-LOT'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  state  of  pollution. 

Heywood. 
T'OL-LOT'ED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  polluted  ; 

defilement. 
POL-LCT'ER,  n.    A  defiler ;  one  that  pollutes  or  pro- 
fanes. 
POL-LfjT'ING,  ppr.      Defiling;    rendering  unclean; 
corrupting ;  profaning. 
2.  a.     Adapted  or  tending  tn  defile  or  infect. 
POL-LOT'ING-LY,  adv.    Corruptingly. 
POL-LC'TION,   it.     [L.  pollutw;   Fr.  pollution;   Sp. 
polucion  ;  It.  polluzione.] 

1.  The  act  of  polluting. 

2.  Defilement;  uncleanness  ;  impurity;  the  state 
of  being  polluted. 

3.  In  tlte  Jewish  economy,  legal  or  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness, which  disqualified  a  person  for  sacred 
services  or  for  common  intercourse  with  the  people, 
or  rendered  any  thing  unfit  for  sacred  use. 

4.  In  medicine,  the  emission  of  semen  in  sleep. 

5.  In  a  religious  sense,  guilt,  the  effect  of  sin ; 
idolatry,  &.C. 

POL'LUX,  n.     [L.]     A  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, in  the  constellation  Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 
2.  See  Castoh.  [Bronde. 

PO-LO-NAISE',  )  n.     A  robe  or  dress  adopted    from 
PO  LO-NESE',   j      the  fashion  of  the  Poles  ;    some- 
times worn  by  ladies. 
PO-LO-NESE',  7i.     The  Polish  language.        Encyc. 
PO-LO-NOISE',  (po-lo-naze',)  n.     Ill    imtsic,  a   move- 
ment of  three  crotchets  in  a  Bar,  with  the  rhythm- 
ical caesura  on  the  last.  Busby. 
POLT,  7i.     [Sw.  bulta,  to  beat.] 

A  blow,  stroke,  or  striking  ;  a  word  in  common  use 
in  New  England.  Halliwcll. 

POLT'-FOOT,  7i.     A  distorted  foot.     [Not  in  use.] 

Herbert. 
POLT'-FOOT-ED,  o.    Having  distorted    feet.     [Not 

in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

POL-TROON',  7t.t  [Fr.  poltron  ;  It.  poltronc,  an  idle 
fellow,  a  coward  ;  poltrire,  to  sleep,  to  be  idle,  to 
loiter  ;  Sp.  poltron,  idle,  lazy,  easy,  commodious  ; 
Port,  poltram,  an  idler  ;  poltram,  poltrona,  lazy,  cow- 
ardly ;  Arm;  poultronn ;  certainly  not  from  pollice 
truncate.  The  primary  sense  is,  idle,  at  ease,  whence 
lazy  ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  fail,  W.pallu.] 

An  arrant  coward;  a  dastard;  a  wretch  without 
spirit  or  courage.  Dryden. 

POL-TROON',  a.     Base  ;  vile  ;  contemptible. 

Hammond. 
POL-TROON'ER-Y,    n.      Cowardice  ;    baseness    of 

mind  ;  want  of  spirit. 
POL'VE-RINE,  ii.     [L.  pulvis.  dust ;  It.  polrerino.] 
The  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  is  preferred  to  other 
ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is  perfectly  white. 

Encyc. 
PO'LY,     j  71.     [L.  polium;  Gr.   rroAtoi/,  from  iroAmj, 
PS'LEY,  j      white.] 

An  evergreen  undersliruh  of  the  genus  Teucrium, 
found  near  the  Mediterranean.  Loudon. 

The  grass  potey  is  of  the  genus  Lythrum. 

Drwcifs  Mass.  Rep. 
POL'Y,  in  compound  words,  is  from  the  Gicek  ttuAuc, 
and  signifies  many ;  as  in  polygon,  a  figure  of  many 
angles. 
POL-Y-A-COUS'Tie,   a.      [Gr.    TroAns,    many,   and 
axovio,  to  hear.] 

That  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound.  As  a  noun, 
an  instrument  to  multiply  sounds. 
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POL-Y-A-DF.L'PHI-A,   n*    [Gr.   ttoAus,   many,   and 
aoeX'j>o;,  brother.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  stamens  united 

in  three  or  more  bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

PUL-Y-A-DEL'PHI-AN,  )  a.     Having  stamens  united 

POL-Y-A-DEL'PHOUS,  \      in  three  or  more  bundles. 

POL-Y-AN'DRI-A,  n.     [Gr.  ttoXvs,  many,  and  avnp, 

a  male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphro- 
dite plants,  having  many  stamens,  or  any  number 
above  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 
POL-Y-Ai\'DRI-AN,  (  a.     Having  many  stamens,  that 
POL-Y-AN'DROUS,  J      is,  any  number  above  twen- 
ty, inserted  in  the  receptacle. 
POL-Y-AN'DRY,  n.      [Supra.]      The  practice  of  fe- 
males having  more  husbands  than  one  at  the  same 
time;  plurality  of  husbands.  Forster's  Obs. 

POL-Y-AN'TKtTS,  n.   fGr  ttoAus,  many,  and  aiUm,  a 
flower.] 

An  ornamental  plant  of  the  genus  Primula  or 
primrose,  whose  flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in 
clusters.  Loudon. 

POL'Y-aRCH-Y,  n.     [Gr.  ttoXvs  and  110x17.] 

A  government  by  many  persons,  of  whatever  order 
or  class. 
POL-Y-AU-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  av- 
rui,  he  himself,  and  ypi^w,  to  write.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of  one's 
own  handwriting  or  of  manuscripts,  by  engraving  on 
stone  ;  a  species  of  lithography. 

Delasteyrie.     Med.  Rrpos. 
PO-LYB'A-SITE,  n.    [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  fjaois, 
base.] 

An  iron-black  ore   of  silver,  consisting  of  silver, 
sulphur,  and  antimony,  with  some  copper  and  ar-i 
senic. 
POL'Y-CHORD,  a.     [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  chord.] 
Having  many  chords  or  strings. 

Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 
POL'Y-€HREST,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  XP'I'ros, 
useful.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  medicine  that  serves  for  many  uses, 
or  that  cures  many  diseases.     [04s.] 

Polychrest  suit,  among  old  chemists,  was  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa-  Brande. 
POL'  Y-GHRO-ITE,  n.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  xpoiijw, 
to  color.] 

The  coloring  matter  of  saffron.  Urc. 

POL-Y-GHRO-MAT'ie,  a.      [Gr.  ttoAi's,  many,  and 
XfHh  color.] 

Tn  mineralogy,  exhibiting  a  play  of  colors.  Molts. 
POL-Y-€0-TYL-il'DON,  «.    [Gr.  rtoAus,  many,  and 
ko- i<\nfnoii,  a  cavity.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  that  has  many  or  more  than  two 
cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the  seed.  Martyn. 

POL-Y  CO-TYL-E'DON-OUS,  a.    Having  more  than 

nvo  lobes  to  the  seed. 
POL-Y-E'!)RON,     ;  See   Polyhedron   and    Polyhe- 
POL-Y-E'DROUS.  i      oral. 

POL-Y-GA'MI-A,  n.     [Gr.  ?roAus,  many,  and   yauoc, 
marriage.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  male  or  female  flowers,  or  both,  not 
inclosed  in  the  same  common  calyx,  but  scattered 
either  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  two  or  three  distinct 
individuals,  in  different  flowers.  Martyn. 

POL-Y-GA'MI-AN,  \  a.  [n botany, producing hermaph- 
PO-LYG'A-MOUS,   )      rodite   flowers,   with   male  or 

female  flowers,  or  both. 
PO-LYG'A-MIST,    n.      [See   Polygamy.]      A  person 
who  practices  polygamy, or  maintains  its  lawfulness. 

Hammond. 
PO-LYG'A-MOUS,  a.     Consisting  of  polygamy. 

Encyc. 
2.  Inclined   to  polygamy;    having  a  plurality  of 
wives. 
PO-LYG'A-MY,  n.      [Gr.   ttoAus,   many,  and  yauoc, 
marriage.] 

A  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same  time  ; 
or  the  having  of  such  plurality.  When  a  man  has 
more  wives  than  one,  or  a  woman  more  husbands 
than  one,  at  the  same  time,  the  offender  is  punisha- 
ble for  polygamy.  Such  is  the  fact  in  Christian  coun- 
tries. But  polygamy  is  allowed  in  some  countries,  as 
in  Turkey. 
POL'Y-GAR,  n.     In  Hindostan,  an  inhabitant  of  the 

woods. 
POL-Y-GAS'TRIC,  a.  [Gr.  7roXu$,  many,  and  yaornp, 
stomach.] 

Having  many  stomachs. 
POL-Y-GAS'TR'l€,    n.      An    animal    having    many 

stomachs,  as  some  of  the  infusories.  Bell. 

PO-LYG'E-NOUS,  a.    [Gr    ttuAus,  many,  and  ytvoc, 
kind.] 

Consisting  of  many  kinds  ;  as,  a  polygenons  moun- 
tain, which  is  composed  of  strata  of  different  species 
of  stone.  .  Kirwan. 

POL'Y-GLOT,  o.      [Gr.   ttoAus,  many,  and  yXotrra, 
tongue.] 

Having  or  containing  many  languages  ;  as,  a  poly- 
glot lexicon  or  Bible. 
POL'Y-GLOT,  71.      A  book    containing    many  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Bible  containing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  several  languages. 
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2.  One  who  understands  many  languages.  [Nut 
«  use.]  Howell. 

POL'Y-GON,  n.  *  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  y/ivia,  an 
angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  many  angles,  and 
consequently  of  many  sides  ;  particularly,  one  whose 
perimeter  consists  of  more  than  four  sides.     Brande. 

PO-LYG'ON-OUS,  |    "■    Having  many  angles,  iec. 
Polygonal  numbers;    in   arithmetic,  the  successive 
sums  of  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion. Brande. 

POL-Y-GON-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [polygon  and  Gr.  pir- 
p-.v.] 

The  doctrine  of  polygons.  Brande. 

PO-LYG'ON-UM,  71.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  yovv, 
knee  or  knot.] 

A  genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  numerous 
joints  in  the  stem.  Some. of  the  most  remarkable 
species  of  polygonum  are  the  three  sorts  of  buck- 
wheat, the  medicinal  bistort,  the  water-pepper,  ice. 

POL'Y-GRAM,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  j  pupiia,  a 
writing.] 
A  figure  consisting  of  many  lines.  Barlow. 

POL'Y-GRAPH,  n.  [See  Polygraphy.]  An  instru- 
ment fur  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing  with  ease 
and  expedition.    . 

POL-Y-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.      Pertaining    to    polvgra- 

POL-Y-GRAPH'IC-AL,  ,  phy  ;  as,  a  polygraphia  in- 
strument. 

2.  Done  with  a  polygraph  ;  as,  a  polygraphia  copy 
or  writing. 

PO-LYG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  ypacfin, 
a  writing  ;  yp.iijxo,  to  write.] 

■  The  art  of  writing  in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deci- 
phering the  same.  Did.     Encyc. 

POL'Y-GYN,  Ti.  )  [Gr.  ttoXus,  many,  and  y  \ivrt 

POL-Y-GYN'I-A,  ti.  pi  \      a  female.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  many  styles. 

POL-Y-GYN'I-AN,  (   a.       In    botany,    having    many 

PO-LYG'YN-OUS,   (       styles. 

PO-LYG'Y-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ttoXus,  many,  and  yvvn,  a  fe- 
male.] 

The  practice  of  having  more  wives  than  one  at 
the  same  time.  Forster's  Obs. 

PO-LY'HA-LlTE,  n.  [Gr.  ttoXus,  many,  and  uAj, 
salt.] 

A  mineral  or  salt  occurring  in  masses  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  of  a  brick-red  color,  being  tinged  with 
iron.  It  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  of 
potash,  and  of  soda.  Cleaveland. 

POL-Y-He'DRAL,      j  a,     [See  Polyhedron.]     Hav- 

POL-Y-HE'DROUS,  )  ing  many  sides,  as  a  solid 
body. 

POL-Y-He'DRON,  ti.  [Gr.  tmAus,  many,  and  cSpa, 
side.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  body  or  solid  contained  by  many 
sides  or  planes. 

2.  In  optics,  a  polyscope  or  multiplying  glass. 

Hutton. 

PO-LYL'O-GY,  7t.  [Gr.  ttuA«s,  many,  and  Xoyos,  dis- 
course.] 

A  talking  much;  talkativeness;  garrulity.  [Not 
in  use.]  Granger. 

POL-Y-MATH'IC,  a.  [See  Polyuathy.]  Pertaining 
to  polymathy. 

PO-LYM'A-THY,  ti.  [Gr.  773X115,  many  and  iiaBnaic, 
learning  ;  uavdavu),  to  learn.] 

The  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences  ;  ac- 
quaintance with  many  branches  of  learning,  or  with 
various  subjects.  Johnson.     Encyc. 

POL-Y-MIG'NITE,  71.  [Gr.  tt,;Aus,  many,  and  piyvv- 
pi,  to  mix.] 

A  black,  shining  mineral,  containing  titanic  acid, 
Zirconia,  yttria,  oxyds  of  cerium  and  iron,  &c.  Dana. 

POL'YM-NITE,  71.      [stone  of  many  marshes.]      A 
stone  marked  with  dendrites  and  black  lines,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  represent  rivers,  marshes,  and  ponds. 
Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

POL'Y-MORPH,  71.  [Gr.  ttoAuj,  many,  and  poptpn, 
form:] 

A  name  given  by  Soldani  to  a  numerous  tribe  or 
series  of  shells,  which  are  very  small,  irregular,  and 
singular  in  form,  and  which  can  not  be  referred  to 
anv  known  genus.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

POL'-Y-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  many 
forms.  Bipelow. 

POL'Y-NEME,  71.  A  sea-fish  of  the  genus  Polyne- 
mus,  belonging  to  the  perch  family,  having  a  scaly, 
compressed  head,  with  a  blunt,  prominent  nose,  and 
pliform  appendages  to  the  pectoral  fins.      Pennant. 

POL-Y-Ne'SIA,  71.  [Gr.  ttuAtis,  many,  and  vnaos,  isle.] 
A  term  in  geography,  used  to  designate  numerous 
groups  of  isles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  near 
the  tropics  ;  as  the  Pelew  Isles,  the  Ladrones,  the 
Carolines,  the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  Marquesas,  the 
Society  Isles,  and  the  Friendly  Isles. 

De  Brasses.     Pinkerton. 

POL-Y-Ne'SIAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Polynesia. 

POL-Y-NO'MI-AL,  71.  [Gr.  ttuAus,  many,  and  ovopa, 
name.] 

In  algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of  many  terms. 

POL-Y-NS'MI-AL,  a.  Containing  many  names  or 
terms. 
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POL-Y-ON'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  oxo- 
pa,  name.] 

Having  many  names  or  titles  ;  many-titled. 

■Sir  TV.  Jones. 
POL-Y-ON'O-MY,  n.    [Supra.]     Variety  of  different 

names.  Faber. 

POL-Y-OP'TRON,  )  7t.     [Gr.  ttoAuj,  many,  and  ottto- 
POL-Y-OP'TRUM,  \      pai,  to  see.] 

A  glass  through  which  objects  appear  multiplied, 
but  diminished.  Hutton.     Brande. 

POL-Y-O-RA'MA,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAus  and  opaua.] 

A  view  of  many  objects. 
POL'YP,  71.  An  aquatic  animal  of  the  Radiate  type,  hav- 
ing, in  general,  a  cylindrical  body,  at  one  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  mouth,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  se- 
ries of  arms  or  tentacles.  It  lias  no  special  organs  of 
sense,  and  is  capable  of  multiplying  by  buds  and  ar- 
tificial sections  as  well  as  by  ova.  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  Hydra 
polyp,  but  properly  includes  the  animals  of  all  zoo- 
phytes. These  animals  form  coral  by  the  secretion 
of  calcareous  matter.  Dana. 

POL'Y-PA-RY,  n.     [polyp  and  L.  pario,  to  produce.] 
A  name  given  to  coral,  because  formed  by  polyps. 

Dana.. 
POLY-PET'  AL-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and  rrer- 
aXov,  a  petal.] 

In  botany,  having  many  petals ;  as,  a  polypetalous 
corol.  Martyn. 

PO-LYPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  ttoAus  and  aiayw.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  many  things,  or  kinds  of 
food. 
P0L-Y-PHSR'MA-CY,7i.  [Gr.  ttoAus  and  ijiappaKtta.] 

Medicines  of  many  ingredients. 
POL-Y-PHON'ie,       (o.  [Infra.]  Having  or  consisting 
PO-LYPH'0-NOUS,  1     of  many  voices  or  sounds. 
PO-LYPH'O-NISM,  /  ?i.     [Gr.  ttoAds,  many,  and  dtot- 
PO-LYPH'O-NY,       \      vr,,  sound.] 

Multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverberations  of 
an  echo.  Derham. 

PO-LYPH'O-NIST,  71.    One  who  professes  the  art  of 
multiplying  sounds,   or   who   makes    a  variety   of 
sounds  ;   a  ventriloquist. 
PO-LYPH'YL-LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  ttoAtjs,  many,  and  aJvX- 
Xuv,  leaf.] 

In  botany,  many-leafed  ;  as,  a  polyphyllous  calyx  or 
perianth. 
PO-LYP'[-DOM,  71..     [polyp  and  Gr.  Sopoc,  house.] 
Literally,  a  house  or  hive  of  polyps  ;  a  name  some- 
times given  to  coral.     The  term  is  incorrect,  as  coral 
is  an  internal  secretion.  Dana. 

PO-LYP'l-ER,(x>o-\\p'e-2i,)n.    [Fr.]    Polypary,  which 

see. 
POL-Y-PIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [polyp    and  fero.]      Produ- 
cing polyps.l 
POL'Y-PODE',  Ti.     [Gr.  rroXvs  and  rronc.] 

An  animal  having  many  feet;  the  milleped  or 
wood-louse.  Coze. 

PO-LYP'O-DY,  71.  [L.  polypodinm,  from  the  Greek. 
See  Polyp.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Polypodium,  of  the  order  of 
Filices  or  ferns.  The  fructifications  are  in  roundish 
points,  scattered  over  the  inferior  disk  of  the  frons 
or  leaf.     There  are  numerous  species.  Loudon. 

POL'Y-POUS,  a.  [from  polypus]  Having  the  nature 
of  the  polypus  ;  having  many  feet  or  roots,  like  the 
polypus  ;  as,  a  polypous  concretion.  Arbuthnot. 

POL-Y-PRlS-MAT'ie,  o.  [Gr.  ttoAus,  many,  and 
prismatic] 

In  crystallography,  a  term  applied  to  a.prismatic 
crystal,  having  many  lateral,  secondary  planes,  with 
or  without  the  primary  planes.  Dana. 

POL'Y-PUS,  71.  [Gr.  TtoXvnooc ;  ttoXvs,  many,  and 
7ruus,  foot.] 

1.  Something  that  has  many  feet  or  roots. 

2.  In  zoology,  a  polyp,  which  see. 

3.  A  tumor  with  a  narrow  base,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  pear;  found  in  the  nose,  uterus,  &c.  Cooper. 

POL'Y-SCOPE,  71.     [Gr.  ttuAus,  many,  and  o-a-ottcw,  to 

view.] 
A  glass  which  makes  a  single  object  appear  as 

many  ;  a  multiplying  glass,  which  see.         Hutton. 
POL-Y-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.     In    botany,  a   polysepa'.ous 

calyx  is  that  which  has  more  than  one  sepal.    Lindley. 
POL'Y-SPAST,  71.     [Sp.  polispastos  ;  Gr.  iroXvc,  many, 

and  <77raw,  to  draw.] 

A  machine  consisting  of  many  pulleys.         Diet. 
POL'Y-SPERM,  tt.     [Gr.  ttuAus,  many,  and  anenpa, 

seed.] 

A  tree  whose  fruit  contains  many  seeds.  Evelyn. 
POL  Y-SPERM'OUS,  a.     Containing  many  seeds  ;  as, 

a  polyspermous  capsule  or  berry.  Maytyn. 

POL'Y-STYLE,  rt.     [Gr.  -.X.-s  and  oruAoc.] 

An  edifice  whose  cohimns  are  too  numerous  to  be 

readily  counted.  Elmes. 

POL-Y  SYL-LAB'IC,         )  a.  [from  polysyllable.]  Per- 
POL-Y-SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  (      raining  to  a  polysyllable  ; 

consisting  of  manv  syllables,  or  of  more  than  three. 
POL'Y-SYL-LA-BLE,  k.     [Gr.  -ioXvs,  many,  and  otjA- 

\'<0n,  a  syllable.] 

A  word  of  many  syllables,  that  is,  consisting  of 

more  syllables  than  three,  for  words  of  a  less  number 

than  four  are  called  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  and 

trisyllables.  Encyc. 
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rOL-Y-SYN'DE-TON,  n.  [Gr.  zi)\vovv6eToc I  iroXlis, 
many,  and  avvSeroc,  connecting.] 

A  figure  of  rhetoric,  by  which  the  copulative  is 
often  repeated  ;  as,  "We  have  ships,  and  men,  and 
money,  and  stores. 
POL-Y-TE€H'Nie,  a.     [Gr.  ttoAtjc,  many,  and  rexvy, 
art.] 

Comprehending  many  arts;  applied  particularly  to 
a  school   in  which  many  branches  of  art  or  science 
are  taught. 
POL-Y-THAL'A-MOUS,  a.*   [Gr.  jroXus,  many,  and 
fcAajiui,  chamber.] 

Many  chambered  ;  applied  to  cephalopods  having 
m unilocular  shells.  P.  Cyc. 

POI/Y-THR-1SM,  71.  [Fr.  pohjtheisme;  Gr.  no\vs, 
many,  and  Ssoc,  god.] 

The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods  or  invisible  be- 
ings superior  to  man,  and  having  an  agency  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  Stillingfieet. 

Pdi/Y-THE-TST,  n.     A  person  who  believes  in   or 

maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 
POL-Y-THE-IST'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  polythe- 
POL-Y-THE-IRT'I€-AL,  j      ism;  as,  polytheistic  be- 
lief or  worship. 

2.  Holding  a  plurality  of  gods  ;  as,  a  polytheistic 
writer.  Milner.     Encyc. 

POL-Y-THE-IST'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of 

polvtheism. 
POL-'Y ZO'NAL,  a.     [Gr.  ttdaijs  and  iJoivT/.] 

Consisting  of  many  zones  or  rings;  as,  ^polyzonal 
lens.  Brewster. 

POM'ACE,  (pum'ase,)  n.  [from  L.  pomum,  an  apple, 
It.  pome,  Sp.  porno,  Fr.  pontine^] 

The  substance  of  apples  or  of  similar  fruit  crushed 
be  grinding.     In  America,  it  is  so  called  before  and 
after  being  pressed.     [See  Pomp  and  Pommel.] 
PO-Ma'CEOUS,  (-shus,)    o.      Consisting    of  apples ; 
as,  pomaceons  harvests.  Philips. 

2.  Like  pomace. 
PO-MaDE',?).     [Fr.  pommadc ;  It.  pomata;  Sp.  pomada, 
either  from  porno,  fruit,  or  from  perfuming  ;  poma  sig- 
nifying, in  Spanish,  a  perfume-box.] 
Perfumed  ointment.     [Little  used.] 
PO-MAN'DER,  ?i.     [Fr.  pomme  d'ambre.    Johnson.'] 
A  sweet  ball ;  a  perfumed  ball  or  powder. 

Bacon.     Shak. 
PO-MA'TUM,  7i.     [Fr.  pommade;  It.  pomata ;  Sp.  po- 
viadu.     Set;  Pomade.] 

A  perfumed  unguent  or  composition  used  in  dress- 
ing the  hair.     It  is  also  used  in  medicine.      Encyc 
PO-MA'TUM,  v.  t.     To  apply  pomatum  to  the  hair. 
POME,  77.     [L. pomum.]  [Diet. 

1.  In  botany,  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  capsule  or  capsules,  as  the  apple, 
pear,  &.c.  Martyn. 

2.  A  name  given  in  America  to  baked  cakes  of 
maize  or  Indian  meal,  about  the  size  of  an  apple. 

POME,  7i.  7.     [Fr.  pommer.] 

To  grow  to  a  head,  or  form  a  head  in   growing. 

[JVot  used.]  Diet. 

POME-CIT'RON,  77.     A  citron  apple.         B.  Jon-son. 
POME-GRAN' ATE,  (puin-grnn'nate,)  n.     [L.  pomum, 

an  apple,  and  granatum,  grained.     See  Grain  and 

Granate.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Punica.  This  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  having 
a  hard  rind  filled  with  a  soft  pulp  and  numerous 
seeds.     It  is  of  a  reddish  color. 

2.  The  tree  that  produces  pomegranates. 

3.  An  ornament  resembling  a  pomegranate,  on  the 
robe  and  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

POVIE-GRAN'ATE-TREE,  n.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces pomegranates. 

POME'ROY,  (pum'roy,)  )  n.      Royal   apple  ;   a 

POME-ROY' AL,  (pum-roy'al,)  \  particular  sort  of 
apple.  Ainswarth. 

POME'-WA-TER,  n.     A  sort  of  apple.  Shak. 

POM'EY,  77.  [In  heraldry,  a  green  roundel.  —  E.  H. 
Barker.) 

PO-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  pomum,  an  apple,  and  fero, 
to  produce.] 

Apple-hearing  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
be:ir  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  pump- 
kins, cucumbers,  &c,  in  distinction  from  the  baccif- 
erous  or  berry-bearing  plants.         Ray.    Jlrbuthnot. 

POMME,  >n.*  In  heraldry,  [never  occur  alone, 

POM-METTE',  j  but  only  in  union  with  cross :  as,  a 
cross  pomme,  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  terminate  in 
three  half  circlets  resembling  apples.  There  are 
several  crosses  of  various  forms  ;  as,  the  cross  moline, 
the  cross  patoncc.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

POM'MAGE,  (pum'-)  77.     See  Pomace. 

POM'MEL,  f  pum'mel,)  77.  [Fr.  pommcau  ;  It.  porno,  an 
apple  ;  porno  delta  spada,  the  pommel  of  a  hilt ;  Sp. 
porno,  L.  pomum,  an  apple,  or  a  similar  fruit ;  W. 
psonip,  a  round  mass  or  lump.] 

1.  A  knob  or  ball;  any  ornament  of  a  globular 
form.    2  Chron.  iv. 

2.  The  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;  the  protuber- 
ant part  of  a  saddle-bow;  the  round  knob  on  the 
frame  of  a  chair,  &c. 

POM'MEL,  (pum'mel,)  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
beat  as  with  a  pommel,  that  is,  with  something  thick 
or  bulky  ;  to  bruise. 


PON 

[The  French  se  pommehr,  to  prow  dapple,  to  cur- 
dle, is  from  the  same  source  ;  but  the  sense  is  to 
make  knobs  or  lumps,  and  hence  to  variegate,  or 
make  spots  like  knobs.  The  Welsh  have  from  the 
same  root,  or  pwmp,  a  mass,  pwmpiaw,  to  form  a 
round  mass,  and  to  thump,  to  bang,  Eng.  to  bump,] 

POM'MEL-EO,  (pum'meld,)  pp.     Beaten  ;  bruised. 
2.  a.     Tn  heraldry,  having  pommels,  as  a  sword  or 
dagger. 

POM'MEL-ING,  ppr.    Beating. 

POM'MEL-ING,  77.     A  beating  or  bruising. 

POM-MeL'ION,  (-mel'yun,)  71.  [from  pommel]  The 
cascabel  or  hindmost  knob  of  a  cannon. 

Mar.  Diet. 

PO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  pomology. 

PO-MOL'O-GIST,  77.    One  interested  in  pomology. 

PO-MOL'O-GV,  n.  The  art  or  science  of  raising 
fruit. 

POMP,  77.  [L.  pompa  ;  Fr.  poutpe  ;  Arm.  pomp;  pom- 
padi,  to  boast ;  It.  and  Sp.  poittpa  ;  Sw.  pomp  ;  D.  pomp, 
a  pump,  and  pompocn,  a  gourd,  a  pumpkin  ;  G.  pomp, 
show,  and  punipe,  a  pump.  These  words  appear  to 
be  all  of  one  family,  coinciding  with  L.  bombus,  Sp. 
bomba,  Eng.  bomb,  bombast.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
swell  or  dilate;  Gr.  *■  'uirri,  rropirsia,  TT.>un-c.vai.] 

1.  A  procession  distinguished  by  ostentation  of 
grandeur  and  splendor;  as,  the  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph. 

2.  Show  of  magnificence  ;  parade ;  splendor. 

Hearts  formed  for  love,  but  doomed  in  vain  to  glow 

In  prisuned  pomp,  and  weep  in  splendid  woe.     D.  Hamjihreys. 

POMP-AT'IO,  a.     [Low  L.  pompaticus,  pompatus.] 
Pompous  ;  splendid  ;  ostentatious.     [JVot  177  use.] 

Barrow. 
POMP'ET,  71.    The  ball  which   printers  use  to  black 

the  types.  Cotgrave. 

POM'PHO-LYX,  ?t.  [L.,  from  Gr.Tro^TroXnf  ;  tto/^uc, 
a  tumor  ;  m.pibi\,  a  blast,  a  puff,  a  bubble,  a  pustule. 
See  Pomp.] 

The  white  oxyd  which  sublimes  during  the 
combustion  of  zinc,  called  flowers  of  zinc.  It 
rises  and  adheres  to  the  dome  of  the  furnace  and 
the  covers  of  the  crucibles.  Hill.  JYicholson.  Ure. 
POMP'I-ON,  (pump'e-on,)  77.  [D.  pompoen,  a  pumpkin, 
a  gourd  ;  Sw.  pumpa.     See  Pomp  and  Pomace.] 

A  pumpkin ;  a  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Cu- 
curbita, 
POM'PIRE,  n.     [L.  pomum,  apple,  and  pyrus,  pear.] 
A  sort  of  pearmain.  Ainsworth. 

POM-POS'I-TY,  77.       [It.  pOWpOsitAJ] 

Pompousness;  ostentation;  boasting.  Aikin. 

POM-PO'SO,  [It.j     In  777tisic,  grand  and  dignified. 
POMP'OUS,  a.     [Fr.  pompcux  :  It.  pomposo.] 

1.  Displaying  pomp  ;  showy  with  grandeur  ;  splen- 
did ;  magnificent;  as,  a  pompous  procession  ;  a  pom- 
pous triumph. 

2.  Ostentatious  ;  boastful  ;  as,  a  pompous  account 
of  private  adventures. 

POMP'OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  parade  or  display  ; 
magnificently  ;  splendidly  ;  ostentationsly.     Dryden. 

POMP'OUS-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  pompous  ; 
rrugnificence  ;  splendor  ;  great  display  of  show  :  os- 
tentatiousness.  Addison. 

POM'-WA-TER,  77.     The  name  of  a  large  apple. 

Diet. 

POND,  77.  [Sp.  Port,  and  It.  pantano,  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant water,  also  in  Sp.  hinderance,  obstacle,  diffi- 
culty. The  name  imports  standing  water,  from  set- 
ting or  confining.  It  may  be  allied  to  L.  pono  ;  Sux. 
pyndan,  to  pound,  to  pen,  to  restrain,  and  L.  pontus, 
the  sea,  may  be  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  A  body  of  stagnant  water  without  an  outlet, 
larger  than  a  puddle,  and  smaller  than  a  lake  ;  or  a 
like  body  of  water  with  a  small  outlet.  In  the  United 
States,  we  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in 
the  interior  country,  which  are  fed  by  springs,  and 
from  which  issues  a  small  stream.  These  ponds  are 
often  a  mile  or  two,  or  even  more,  in  length,  and  the 
current  issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheels 
of  mills  and  furnaces. 

2.  A  collection  of  water  raised  in  a  river  by  a  dam, 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling  mill-wheels.  These 
artificial  ponds  are  called  Mill-ponds. 

Pond,  for  fish.     See  Fish-Pond. 
POND,  7;.  t.     [from  the  noun.]     To  make  a  pond  ;  to 

collect  in  a  pond  by  stopping  the  current  of  a  river. 
POND,  71.  t.     To  ponder.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

PON'DER,  v.  t.t  [L.  pondero,  from  pondo,  pondus, 
a    pound ;    pendeo,    pendo,    to    weigh ;    and    Pers. 

-U  o,  _o., 

..a^LXaji   pindashatan,   and     •  cXjj'tXlL)    oan- 

dazidan,  to  think,  to  consider.] 

1.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  and  com- 
pare the  circumstances  or  consequences  of  an  event, 
or  the  importance  of  the  reasons  for  or  against  a  de- 
cision. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.  — 
Luke  ii. 

2.  To  view  with  deliberation  ;  to  examine. 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet.  —  Prov.  iv. 
The  Lord pondeieUi  the  hearts.  —  Prov.  xxi. 


PON 

To  ponder  on,  is  sometimes  used,  but  is  not  to  be 
countenanced. 

PONDER  A-HIL'I-TY,  77.  The  state  of  being  pon- 
derable. 

PON'DER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  weighed  ;  capa- 
ble of  being  weighed.       ■  Brown. 

PON'DER-AL,  a.     [from  L.  pondus,  weight.] 

Estimated  or  ascertained  by  weight,  as  distin- 
guished from  Numeral;  as,  a  ponderal  drachma. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

PON'DER-ANCE,  71.     Weight  ;  gravity.      Gregory. 

PON'DER-ATE,  v.  t.  To  weigh  in  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
sider.    [JVot.  in  use.]  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

PON-DER-A'TION,  77.    The  aci  of  weighing. 

Arbutknot. 

PON'DER-ED,  pp.  Weighing  in  the  mind;  consid- 
ered ;  examined  by  intellectual  operation. 

PON'DER-ER,  77.    One  that  weighs  in  his  mind. 

Whdlock. 

PON'DER-ING,  ppr.  Weighing  intellectually  ;  consid- 
ering ;  deliberating  on. 

PON'DER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  consideration  or  de- 
liberation. Hammond. 

PON,DER-OS'I-TY,  n.     Weight ;  gravity  ;  heaviness. 

Brown.     Ray. 

PON'DER-OUS,  a.  [L.  ponderosus  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port. 
ponderoso.] 

1.  Very  heavy  ;  weighty  ;  as,  a  ponderous  shield  ; 
a  ponderous  load. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  as,  a  ponderous  pro- 
ject.    [This  application  of  the  word  is  unusual.] 

3.  Forcible  ;  strongly  impulsive  ;  as,  a  motion  ve- 
hement or  ponderous  ;  a  ponderous  blow. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 
Ponderous  spar  ;  heavy  spar,  or  barytes. 

PON'DER-OUS-LY,  ado.     With  great  weight. 

PON'DER-OUS-NESS,  77.  Weight ,  heaviness  ;  grav- 
ity. Boyle. 

POND'-WEED,  n.  [pond  and  weed.]  An  aquatic 
herb  of  the  genus  Potamogeton.  The  triple-headed 
pond-weed  is  of  the  genus  Zannichellia. 

Po'NENT,  a.  [It.  poncnte,  the  west ;  L.  ponens,  from 
pono,  to  set.] 

Western  ;  as,  the  ponent  winds.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 

PON-GEE',  77.     An  inferior  kind  of  India  silk. 

FON"GO,  77.  The  name  pongo  was  applied  by  Buffon 
to  a  large  species  of  orang  outang,  which  is  now  as- 
certained to  have  been  an  imaginary  animal.  It  is 
applied  by  Cuvier  tothe  largest  species  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabits  Borneo,  and  resembles  the  true  orang 
outang  in  its  general  form  and  erect  position,  but  has 
the  cheek  pouches  and  lengthened  muzzle  of  the 
baboon.  It  has  also  been  applied  {Ed.  Encyc.)  to  the 
Simla  troglodytes  or  chimpanzee  of  Cuvier,  a  native 
of  Western  Africa.  Cuvier.     Ed.  F.ncyc. 

PON'IARD,  (pon'yard,)  n.  [Fr.  poignard  ;  It.  pu- 
gnalc;  Sp.  punal;  Port,  punhal.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  the  formation  of  this  word  from  the  name  of 
the  fist,  Fr.  poing,  Sp.  puho,  It.  pugno,  L.  pugnus ; 
but  this  is  not  obvious.] 

A  small  dagger;  a  pointed  instrument  for  stab- 
bing, borne  in  the  hand,  or  at  the  girdle,  or  in  the 
pocket.  Encyc. 

PON'IARD,  (pon'yard,)  v.  t  To  pierce  with  a  pon- 
iard ;  to  stab. 

PONTARD-ED,pr7.  Pierced  with  a  poniard  ;  stabbed. 

PONK,  77.  [qu.  W.  pwca,  bwg,  a  hobgoblin ;  Ice. 
puke.] 

A  nocturnal  spirit ;  a  hag.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shok. 

PON'TAC,  77.     A  fine  species  of  claret  wine. 

PON'TAGE,  71.  [L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  Sp.  puente, 
W.  pent.] 

A  duty  paid  for  repairing  bridges.  Ayliffe. 

PON-TEE',  n.  In  glass  works,  an  iron  instrument  used 
to  stick  the  glass  at  the  bottom,  for  the  more  conven- 
ient fashioning  the  neck  of  it.  Cyc. 

PON'TIC,    a.       [L.    Pontus,   the    Euxine    Sea,    Gr. 

7T0VT0C.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Pontus,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 
./.  Barlow. 
PON'TIFF,  n.     [Fr.  pontife ;    L.   pontifcx ;  said  to  be 
from  pons,  a  bridge,  and  /<7C7o,  to  make.     The  sec- 
ond /  would  more  properly  be  omitted  in  this  word, 
as  it  is  in  the  derivatives.] 

A  high  priest.  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  poii- 
tiffs;  the  Jews  had  their  pontijfs ;  and  in  modern 
times,  the  pope  is  called  pontiff,  or  sovereign  pontiff. 

Encyc. 
PON-TIF'IO,  a.     Relating  to  priests  ;  popish. 

Milton.     Shenstone. 
PON-TIF'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  pontijicalis.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest ;  as, pontifical  author- 
ity ;  hence,  belonging  to  the  pope  ;  popish.    Ralegh. 

2.  Splendid  ;  magnificent.  Shale. 

3.  Bridge-building.     [JVot  used.]    '  Milton. 
PON-TIF'IC-AL,  77.     A  book  containing  rites  and  cer- 
emonies ecclesiastical.                 South.     StUliu  gfieet. 

PON-TIF-IC-AL'I-TY,  71.    The  state  and  government 

of  the  pope  ;  the  papacy.     [JVot  used.]  Usher. 

PON-TIF'IG-AL-LY,  ado.     In  a  pontifical  manner. 
PON-TIF'IG-ALS,  77.  pL    The  dress  and  ornaments  of 
•    a  priest  or  bishop.  Lowtiu 

PON-TIF'IC-ATE,  71..     [L.  pontificatus.] 
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POO 

1.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  high  priest;  particu- 
larly) the  office  or  dignity  of  the  pope. 

He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontifi- 
cate. Addison. 

2.  The  reign  Df  a  pope. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  all  recover  themselves 
under  the  present  pontificate.  Addison. 

PONT'I-FICE,  (pont'e-fis,)  n.  Bridge-work  ;  struc- 
ture or  edifice  of  a  bridge.     [Little  ■used.']      Milton. 

PON-TI-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'a),)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pope.  Burton. 

PON-Tl-FF'CIAN,  (-fish'an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pope.  Hall. 

PON-Tr-FI"CIAN,  w.  One  that  adheres  to  the  pope ; 
a  Roman  Catholic.  .Mountagu. 

PON'TINE,     I         rT  ,.  ,  ,     , 

POMP'TINE   i  a'     L      pontina,  a  lake. J 

A  term  designating  a  large  marsh  between  Rome 
and  Naples. 

PONT'LE-VIS,  n.  In  horsemanship,  a  disorderly  re- 
sisting of  a  horse  by  rearing  repeatedly  on  his  hind 
legs,  so  as  To  be  in  danger  of  coming  over.    Bailey. 

PON-TO-JVIf.R',     i  n.      A   term   applied   to  soldiers 

PON-TON-NIER',  j  having  the  charge  of  construct- 
ing bridges. 

PON-TOON',  b.  [Fr.  and  Sp  ponton,  from  Fr.  pant, 
L.  pons,  a  bridge,  probably  from  the  root  of  pono,  to 
lay.] 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  whose  frame  of  wood  is 
covered  and  lined  with  tin,  or  covered  with  copper; 
used  in  forming  bridges  over  rivers  for  armies. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  lighter;  a  low,  flat  vessel,  resembling  a 
barge,  furnished  with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other 
machinery  ;  used  in  careening  ships,  chiefly  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Mar.  Diet. 

Pontoon  bridge,  is  a  bridge  formed  with  pontoons, 
anchored  or  made  fast  in  two  parallel  lines,  a  few 
feet  asunder.  -  P.  Cyc. 

Pontoon  carriage,  is  made  with  two  wheels  only, 
and  two  long  side  pieces,  whose  fore  ends  are  sup- 
ported by  timbers.  Cyc. 

PO'NY,  n. ;  pi.  Ponies.     A  small  horse. 

POOD,  n.  A  Russian  weight,  equal  to  40  Russian  or 
3G  English  pounds  avoirdupois. 

POO'DI.E,  n.  A  small  dog,  resembling  the  water  dog, 
covered  with  long,  silky  hair,  either  wholly  white  or 
with  black  patches.  Partington. 

POOL,  n.  [Sax.  pol,  put ;  D.  poel ;  G.  pfuld ;  Bdn.pol  ,■ 
W.  pwll,  a  pool  or  pit ;  Arm.  poul ;  L.  palus ;  Gr.  kij~ 
\-  c ;  probably  from  setting,  standing,  like  L.  stag- 
num,  or  from  issuing,  as  a  spring.] 

A  small  collection  of  water  in  a  hollow  ->1ace,  sup- 
plied by  a  spring,  and  discharging  its  surplis  water 
by  an  outlet.  It  is  smaller  than  a  lake,  and,  in  New 
England,  is  never  confounded  with  ponder  lake.  It 
signifies,  with  us,  a  spring  with  a  small  basin  or  res- 
ervoir, on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  used  by 
writers  with  more  latitude,  and  sometimes  signifies 
a  body  of  stagnant  water.    Milton.    Encyc.    Bacon. 

POOL,     I         r-i  .   n 

POULE,  j"'     lFT'Poule'} 

The  stakes  played  for  in  certain  games  of  cards. 

POOL'ER,  n.     An  instrument  to  stir  a  tan  vat. 

POOP,  n.  [Fr.  poupe  i  It.  poppa  ;  Sp.popa;  h.puppis; 
probably  a  projection.] 

The  highest  and  aftermost  part  of  a  ship,  reaching 
forward  to  the  inizzen  mast.  Totten. 

POOP,  v.  t.     To  strike  upon  the  stern,  as  a  heavy  sea. 
2.  To  strike  the  stern,  as  one  vessel  that  runs  her 
stem  against  another's  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

POOP'ED,  (poopt,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  poop;  struck 
on  the  poop  by  a  heavy  sea. 

POOP'ING,  n.  The  shock  of  a  heavy  sea  on  the  stern 
or  quarter  of  a  ship,  when  scudding  in  a  tempest  ; 
also,  the  action  of  one  ship's  running  her  stem 
against  another's  stern.  Mar.  Diet. 

POOR,  a.  [L.  pauper;  Fr.  pauvre  ;  Sp.  pobre  ;  It.  po- 
vero  ;  Ann.  paour  ,  Norm,  pour,  power.] 

1.  Wholly  destitute  of  property,  or  not  having 
property  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  subsistence  ; 
needy.  It  is  often  synonymous  with  Indigent,  and 
with  Necessitous,  denoting  extreme  want;  it  is  also 
applied  to  persons  who  are  not  entirely  destitute  of 
property,  but  are  not  rich  ;  as,  a  poor  man  or  woman  ; 
po  r  people. 

2.  In  law,  so  destitute  of  property  as  to  he  entitled 
to  maintenance  from  the  public. 

3.  Destitute  of  strength,  beauty,  or  dignity;  bar- 
ren ;  mean  ;  jejune  ;  as,  a  poor  composition  ;  a  poor 
essay  ;  a  poor  discourse. 

4.  Destitute  of  value,  worth,  or  importance ;  of 
little  use  ;  trifling. 

That !  have  wronged  do  man,  will  be  a  poor  plea  or  apology  at 
the  last  day.  Calamy. 

5.  Paltry  ;  mean  ;  of  little  value  ;  as,  a  poor  coat ; 
a  poor  house. 

6.  Destitute  of  fertility ;  barren  ;  exhausted  ;  as, 
poor  land.     The  ground  is  become  poor. 

7.  Of  little  worth ;  unimportant ;  as,  in  my  poor 
opinion.  Swift. 

8.  Unhappy ;  pitiable. 

Vexed  sailors  curse  the  rain 
Tor  which  poor  shepherds  prayed  in  vain.  Waller. 


POP 

9.  Mean  ;  depressed  ;  low  ;  dejected  ;  destitute  of 
spirit. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his  genius,  which  was 
otherwise  brave,  was,  in  the  presence  of  Octavianus,  poor 
anil  cowardly.  Bacon. 

10.  Lean  ;  emaciated  ;  as,  a  poor  horse  ;  the  ox  is 
poor. 

11.  Small,  or  of  a  bad  quality  ;  as,  a  poor  crop  ;  a 
poor  harvest. 

12.  Uncomfortable  ;  restless ;  ill.  The  patient  has 
had  a  poor  night. 

13.  Destitute  of  saving  grace.     Rev.  iii. 

14.  In  general,  wanting  good  qualities,  or  the  qual- 
ities which  render  a  thing  valuable,  excellent, 
proper,  or  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ;  ae,  a  poor  pen  ; 
a  poor  ship  ;  a  poor  carriage  ;  poor  fruit ;  poor  bread  ; 
poor  wine,  &.C. 

15.  A  word  of  tenderness  or  pity ;  dear. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing.  Prior. 

16.  A  word  of  slight  contempt ;  wretched. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees  and  councils  he 
had  occasion  to  use.  Baker. 

17.  The  poor,  collectively,  used  as  a  noun;  those 
who  are  destitute  of  property ;  the  indigent ;  the 
needy.  In  a  legal  sense,  those  who  depend  on  char- 
ity or  maintenance  by  the  public. 

1  have  observed  th11  more  public  provisions  are  made  for  the  poor, 
the  less  they  provide  lor  themselves.  Franklin. 

Poor  in  spirit  ;  in  a  scriptural  sense,  humble  ;  con- 
trite ;  abased  in  one's  own  sight  by  a  sense  of  guilt. 
Matt.  V. 

POOR'ER,  a.  comp.     More  poor. 

POOR'EST,  Ik,  supcrl.    Most  poor. 

POOR'-IIOUSE,  «.  A  public  establishment  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

POOR'JOHN,  (Jon,)  re.  A  fish  of  the  cod  family,  the 
common  hake,  Jllcrluccius  vulgaris. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

POOR'-LAWS,  n.  pi.  Laws  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

POOR'LY,  adv.  Without  wealth  ;  in  indigence  or 
want  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  ;  as, 
to  live  poorly.  Sidney. 

2.  With  little  or  no  success  ;  with  little  growth, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  as,  wheat  grows  poorly  on  the 
Atlantic  borders  of  New  England  ;  these  men  have 
succeeded  poorly  in  business. 

3.  Meanly  ;  without  spirit. 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 

That  from  his  ware  they  poorly  would  retire.  Dryden. 

4.  Without  excellence  or  dignity.  He  performs 
poorly  in  elevated  characters. 

POOR'LY,  a.  Somewhat  ill ;  indisposed  ;  not  in 
health.     [Familiar.] 

For  three  or  lour  weeks  past  I  have  lost  ground,  having  been 
poorly  in  health.  T.  Scoll. 

POOR'NESS,  n.     Destitution  of  property  ;  indigence  ; 
poverty  ;  want ;  as,  the  poorness  of  the  exchequer. 
No  less  I  hate  him  than  the  gates  of  hell, 
That  poorness  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell.  Chapman. 

[In  this  sense  we  generally  use  Poverty.] 

2.  Meanness  ;  lowness  ;  want  of  dignity ;  as,  the 
poorness  of  language. 

3.  Want  of  spirit ;  as,  poorness  and  degeneracy  of 
spirit.  Mdison. 

4.  Barrenness  ;  sterility  ;  as,  the  poorness  of  land 
or  soil. 

5.  Unproductiveness  ;  want  of  the  metallic  sub- 
stance ;  as,  the  poorness  of  ore. 

6.  Smaljness  or  bad  quality;  as,  the  poorness  of 
crops  or  of  grain. 

7.  Want  of  value  or  importance  ;  as,  the  poorness 
of  a  plea. 

8.  Want  of  good  qualities,  or  the  proper  qualities 
which  constitute  a  thing  good  in  its  kind  ;  as,  the 
poorness  of  a  ship  or  of  cloth. 

9.  Narrowness  ;  barrenness  ;  want  of  capacity. 

Spectator. 
Poorness  of  spirit ;  in  a  theological  sense,  true  hu- 
mility or  contrition  of  heart  on  account  of  sin. 
POOR-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Of  a  mean  spirit ;  cowardly  ; 

base.  Denham. 

POOR-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  n.    Meanness  or  baseness 

of  spirit ;  cowardice.  Soutlu 

POP,  n.  [D.  poep.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or 
thrust.] 

A  small,  smart,  quick  sound  or  report.    Spectator. 
POP,  v.  i.    To  enter  or  issue  forth  with  a  quick,  sud- 
den motion. 

1  startled  at  his  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly.         Addison. 
2.  To  dart ;  to  start  from  place  to  place  suddenly. 

Swift. 
POP,  v.  u    To  thrust  or  push  suddenly  with  a  quick 
motion. 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Milton. 

Diilst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop?  Prior. 

To  pop  off;  to  thrust  away  ;  to  shift  off.      Locke. 

POP,  adv.  Suddenly ;  with  sudden  entrance  or  ap- 
pearance. 

POPE,  n.  [Gr.  nana,  -rrarnrac,  rramtoc  ;  Low  L.  papa ; 
Hindoo,  hah  ;  Turkish,  baba  ;  Bithynian,  pappus  ;  Sp. 


POP 

It.  and  Port,  papa;  Fr.  pape ;  Scythian,  papa.  The 
word  denotes  father,  and  is  among  the  first  words 
articulated  by  children.] 

1.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Encyc. 

2.  A  small  fish  of  the  perch  family,  called  also  a 
Rui-'f.  Walton. 

POPE'DOM,  n.  The  place,  office,  or  dignity  of  the 
pope  ;  papal  dignity.  Shut. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope. 

POPE'-JoAN',  (-jone',)  n.     A  game  of  cards.    Jenner^ 

PoPE'LING,  m     An  adherent  of  the  pope. 

POP'ER-Y,  n.  The  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  comprehending  doctrines  and  practices. 

Swift.     Encyc. 

POPE'S'-EYE,  n.  [pope  and  eye.]  The  gland  sur- 
rounded with  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Johnson. 

POPE'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  large,  round  brush, 
with  a  long  handle,  for  dusting  ceilings.    Halliwell. 

POP'GLN,  n.  A  small  gun  or  tube  used  by  children 
to  shoot  wads  and  make  a  noise.  Cheyne. 

POP'IN-J  AY,  re.  [Sp.  papagayo  ;  papa  and  gayo ;  Port. 
id. ;  It.  pappagallo.] 

1.  A  parrot.  Grew. 

2.  A  woodpecker,  a  bird  with  a  gay  head. 

Pcachum. 
The    green   woodpecker,  a  bird   with    a    scarlet 
crown,  a  native  of  Europe.  Ed.  Encyc. 

3.  A  gay,  trifling  young  man ;  a  fop  or  coxcomb. 

Slmk. 

PoP'ISH,  a.  Relating  to  the  pope ;  taught  by  the 
pope  ;  pertaining  to  the  pope  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ;  as,  popish  tenets  or  ceremonies. 

PoP'ISH-LY,  ado.  In  a  popish  manner;  with  a  ten- 
dency to  popery  ;  as,  to  be  popisfUy  affected  or  in- 
clined. 

POP'LAR,  7i.  [L.  populus;  Fr.  peuplier;  It.  pioppo  ; 
D.  populier;  G.  pappel,  poplar  and  mallows;  Sw. 
poppcl-trad ;  Ir.  pobhlar.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Populus,  of  several  species, 
as  the  abele,  the  white  poplar,  the  biack  poplar,  the 
aspen-tree,  &c.  The  species  are  all  of  rapid  growth, 
with  soft  wood.  Loudvn. 

POP'LIN,  7i.  A  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted.  It 
contains  more  silk  than  bombazine. 

pop  LiT'feAL'  i  "■    Cfrom  L-  poples' the  ham-] 

Pertaining  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee  joint 
or  ham.  Brande.     Med.  Rrpos. 

POP'P^D,  (popt,)  pp.    Darted  in  or  out  suddenly. 

POP'PET.     See  Puppet. 

POP'FING,  ppr.  Entering  or  issuing  forth  with  a 
quick,  sudden  motion. 

POP'PY,  71.  [Sax.pupegi  YJ.pabi;  Fr.  pavot;  L.  pa 
paver ;  It.  papavero.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Papaver,  of  several  species, 
from  one  of  which,  the  P.  somniferinn,  or  white  poppy, 
is  collected  opium.  This  is  the  milky  juice  of  ihe 
capsule  when  half  grown,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
plant  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  cortical 
part,  is  scraped  off,  and  worked  in  the  sun's  heat  till 
it  is  of  a  consistence  to  form  cakes.  Encyc. 

POP'tf-LACE,  w.t  [Fr.,  from  the  It.  popelaccio,  from 
populus.     See  People.] 

The  common  people  ;  the  vulgar  ;  the  multitude, 
comprehending  all  persons  not  distinguished  by 
rank,  education,  office,  profession,  or  erudition. 

Pope.     Swift. 

POP'U-LA-CY,  7i.    The  populace  or  common  people, 

K.  Charles. 

POP'tJ-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  populaire  ;  It.  popolare  ;  Sp.  poph. 
lar  ;  1,.  papillaris.     See  People.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common  people  ;  as,  the  popu- 
lar voice;  popular  elections. 

So  the  popular  vote  inclines.  frlillon. 

2.  Suitable  to  common  people;  familiar;  plain; 
easy  to  be  comprehended  ;  not  critical  or  abstruse. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions.  Booker. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people  ;  enjoying  the  favor  of 
the  people  ;  pleasing  to  people  in  general  ;  as,  a  pop- 
ular governor ;  a  popular  preacher  ;  a  popular  minis- 
try ;  a  popular  discourse  ;  a  popular  administration  ; 
a  popular  war  or  peace.  Suspect  the  man  who  en- 
deavors to  make  that  popular  which  is  wrong. 

4.  Ambitious  ;  studious  of  the  favor  of  the  people. 

A  popular  man  is  in  truth  no  better  than  a  prostitute  to  common 
fame  and  to  the  people.  Dryden. 

[This  sense  is  not  usual.  It  is  more  customary  to 
apply  this  epithet  to  a  person  who  has  already  gained  tile 
favor  of  the  people.] 

5.  Prevailing  among  the  people  ;  extensively,  prev- 
alent ;  as,  a  popular  disease. 

6.  In  law,  a  popular  action  is  one  which  gives  a 
penalty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the  same. 

Blackstone. 
Note. —  Popular,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
synonymous  with  vulgar;  the  latter  being  applied  to 
the  lower  classes  of  people,  the  illiterate  and  low- 
bred ;  the  former  is  applied  to  all  classes,  or  to  the 
body  of  the  people,  including  a  great  portion,  at 
least,  of  well-educated  citizens. 
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POP-LT-LAR'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  popularity.] 

1.  Favor  of  the  people  ;  the  state  of  possessing  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  general ; 
as,  the  popularity  of  the  ministry  ;  the  popularity  of  a 
public  officer,  or  of  a  preacher.  It  is  applied  also  to 
things  ;  as-,  the  popularity  of  a  law  or  public  meas- 
ure ;  the  popularity  of  a  book  or  poem.  The  most 
valuable  trait  in  a  patriot's  character  is  to  forbear  all 
improper  compliances  for  gaining  popularity. 

I  have  long  since  learned  ttie  little  value  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
popularity  acquired  by  any  other  way  than  virtue ;  I  have 
also  learned  that  it  is  often  obtained  by  other  means. 

P.  Henry,  Wirt's  Sketches. 

The  man  whose  ruling  principle  is  duty  —  is  never  perplexed 
with  anxious,  corroding  calculations  of  interest  and  popu- 
larity. J.  Hawes. 

2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  or  common  con- 
ception ;  that  which  is  intended  or  adapted  to  pro- 
cure the  ftivor  of  "the  people.     [Little  used.]       Bacon. 

POP'I!-LAR-iZE,  c.  t.  To  make  common  or  suitable 
to  the  mind  ;  to  spread  among  the  people ;  as,  to 
popularize  philosophy  or  physics ;  to  popularize  a 
knowledge  of  chemical  principles.     Beddoes.    Vre. 

POl"l|-LAR-IZ-ED,  pp.  Made  popular,  or  introduced 
among  the  people. 

POP'U-LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  popular,  or  intro- 
ducing among  the  people. 

POP'U-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  a  popular  manner  ;  so  as  to 
please  the  populace. 

The  victor  knight, 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  had  bowed.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  conceptions  of  the  common 
people.  Brown. 

POP'IJ-LaTE,  v.  i.     [It.  popolare,  from  L.  populus.] 
To  breed  people  ;  to  propagate. 

When  there  he  great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  populate. 

Bacon. 

POP'TJ-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  people;  to  furnish  with  in- 
habitants, either  by  natural  increase,  or  by  immigra- 
tion or  colonization. 

POP'U-LATE,  for  Populous,  is  not  now  in  use. 

POP'LJ-LX-TED,  pp.  Furnished  with  inhabitants; 
peopled. 

POP'tf-LA-TING,  ppr.     Peopling. 

POP-U-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  peo- 
pling or  furnishing  with  inhabitants  ;  multiplication 
of  inhabitants.  The  value  of  our  western  lands  is 
annually  enhanced  by populatwn.         United  States. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  people  or  inhabitants  in  a 
country,  or  portion  of  a  country.  The  population  of 
England  is  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  souls  ;  that 
of  the  United  States,  in  1823,  was  ten  millions. 


3.  The  strife  of  a  country  with  regard  to  its  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  or  rather  with  regard  to  its  num- 
bers compared  with  their  expenses,  consumption  of 
goods,  and  productions  and  earnings. 

Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number;  for  a 
smaller  number  that  spend  more,  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out' 
an  estate  sooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower  and 
gather  more.  Bacon. 

POP'U-LIN,  n.  A  crystallizable  substance  separated 
from  the  bark  of  the  Populus  tremula,  or  aspen. 

Brande. 

POP-LT-LOS'I-TY.h.    Populousness.     [JVot  used.] 

Brown. 

POP'II-LOUS,  a.     [L.  populosus.] 

Full  of  inhabitants  ;  containing  many  inhabitants 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  A  terri- 
tory containing  fifteen  or  twenty  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile,  is  not  a  populous  country.  The  Nether- 
lands, and  some  parts  of  Italy,  containing  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  are 
deemed  populous. 

POP'tJ-LOUS-LY,  ado.  With  many  inhabitants  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  country. 

POP'LI-LOUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  many 
inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country. 

By  populousness,  in  contradistinction  to  population,  is  under- 
stood the  proportion  the  number  bears  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  they  live  on.  Tooke. 

POR'BtcA-GLE,  )   n.     A  species  of  shark;  the  Lainna 
PRoTiF. A-GLE,  t       comubica.  Yarrell. 

POR'CATE,      1  rT  ... 

pur'Ga-ted,  i  "■   tL-  P°rca>  a  ndee-] 

Ridged  ;  formed  in  ridges.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

POR'CE-LAIN,  it.  [Sp.  and  Port,  porcelana;  It.  por- 
crllana,  signifying  porcelain  and  pnrslain,  a  plant  ; 
Fr.  porcelaine,  porcelain,  the  sea-snail,  the  purple 
fish,  and  pnrslain  ;  Avm.  poureelinnen.  Our  purslain is 
doubtless  from  the  Latin  porlulaca, as  Pliny  writes  it, 
or  porculuta,  as  others  write  it.  But  I  know  not  the 
reason  of  the  name.] 

1.  The  finest  species  of  earthen  ware,  originally 
manufactured  in  China  and  Japan,  but  now  made  in 
several  European  countries.  All  earthen  wares 
which  are  white  and  semi-transparent,  are  called 
porcelains:  but  they  differ  much  in  their  fineness 
nnd  beauty.  The  porcelain  of  China  is  composed 
essentially  of  two  substances,  petuntse,  which  is 
fusible,  and  kaolin,  which  is  not  fusible,  or  not  with 
the  degree  of  heat  which  fuses  the  petuntse;  and  in 
porcelain  the  substances  are  only  semi-vitrified,  or 


one  substance  only  is  vitrified,  lire  other  not.  Hence 
it  is  concluded  that  porcelain  is  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  earth  anil  glass.  Hence  the  second 
degree  of  fusibility,  of  which  cmollcscence  is  the  first, 
is  called  by  Kirwan  the  porcelain,  state. 

Nicholson.     Kirwan.     Elmes. 
2.  The  plant  called  Purslain,  which  see. 

Jlinsworth. 

POR-CEL-La'NE-OUS,  a.  [from  porcelain.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  porcelain  ;  as,  porcellaneous 
shells.  Hatchett. 

POR'CEL-LA-NITE,  n.  A  semi-vitrified  clay  or  shale, 
somewhat  resembling  jasper.  Dana. 

PoRCH,  n.  [Fr.  porche,  from  L.  portions,  from  porta, 
a  gate,  entrance,  or  passage,  or  from  partus,  a  shelter.] 

1.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  vestibule  at  the  en- 
trance of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings. Brande. 

2.  A  portico  ;  a  covered  walk. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  the  porch  was  a  public 
portico  in  Athens,  where  Zeno,  the  philosopher, 
taught  his  disciples.  It  was  called  waiciXri,  the 
painted  porch,  from  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  and 
other  eminent  painters,  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
Hence,  the  porch  is  equivalent  to  the  school  of  the 
Stoics.  Enfield. 

POR'CINE,  a.    [L.  porcinus,  from  porcus.    See  Pork.] 
Pertaining  to  swine  ;    as,  the  porcine  species   of 
animals.  Gregory. 

POR'CU-PINE,  n.*  [It.  porco-spinoso,  the  spinous  hog, 
or  spine-hog  ;  L.  porcus,  W.  pore,  a  pig,  and  L.  spina, 
a  spine  or  thorn.  So  in  French,  pore-epic,  the  spike- 
hog  :  Sp.  puerco-espin ;  Port,  porco-espinho  ;  D.  yier- 
varken,  iron-hog  ;  G.  stachclschwein.  thorn-swine  ; 
Sw.  pinsvin,  Dan.  pindsviin,  pin-swine.] 

In  zoology,  a  rodent  quadruped  of  the  genus  Hys- 
trix  of  Linnaeus,  furnished  with  pines  or  quills  upon 
the  body,  covered  with  prickles  which  are  very 
sharp,  and  some  of  them  twelve  inches  long;  these 
he  can  erect  at  pleasure.  When  attacked,  he  rolls 
his  body  into  a  round  form,  in  which  position  the 
prickles  are  presented  in  every  direction  to  the  en- 
emy. This  species  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  is  also  found  in  Italy.     Encyc.  Miner.     P.  Cyc. 

POR'CU-PINE-FISH,  n.  A  fish  of  the  tropical  seas, 
which  is  covered  with  spines  or  prickles  capable  of 
being  erected  by  its  inflating  the  body.  It  is  the 
Diodon  hystrix  of  Bloch.  Jardinc's  jYut.  Lib. 

P6RE,  7i.  [Fr.  pore ;  Sp.  and  It.  poro  ;  Gr.  7r«ooc,  from 
the  root  of  rroficvouai,  to  go,  to  pass,  Sax.  faran, 
Eng.  to  fare.  See  Fare.  The  word,  then,  signifies  a 
passage.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  minute  interstice  in  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  through  which  the  perspirable  matter 
passes  to  the  surface  or  is  excreted. 

2.  A  small  spiracle,  open'ng,  or  passage,  in  other 
substances ;  as,  the  pores  of  plants  or  of  stones. 

Quincy.     Dryden. 
PORE,  v.  i.     [Q.U.  Gr.  cihopo,  tfnpato,  to  inspect.     In 
Sp.   porrear  is   to   dwell   long  on,  to  persist  impor- 
tunately;   porro,    dull;    W.  para,   to   continue,   to 
persevere.] 

To  look  with  steady,  continued  attention  or  appli- 
cation. To  pore  on,  is  to  read  or  examine  with 
steady  perseverance,  to  dwell  on  ;  and  the  word 
seems  to  be  limited  in  its  application  to  the  slow, 
patient  reading  or  examination  of  books,  or  something 
written  or  engraved. 


Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore. 


Sliak. 
Pope. 


PoRE'BLIND,  I  rr,„    „r  , 

PUR'BLIND,     i   "■     [dti- Gr.  rrwpos.] 

Near-sighted  :  short-sighted.  Bacon. 

POR'ER,  rt.    One  who  pores  or  studies  diligently. 

Temple. 

POR'GEE, }  7i.      A   salt-water  fish  of  the   gilt-hend 

POR'GY,     (       kind,   much   esteemed  for  food  ;  also 
written   Poggy. 

PO'RI-FOUM,  a.    Resembling  a  pore  or  small  puncture. 

POR'I-NESS.   77.     [from  pory.]     The   state   of   being 
pnry,  or  having  numerous  pores.  Wiseman. 

PoR'ING,  ppr.     Looking  with  steady,  continued   ap- 
plication. 

PO'RISM,7i.     [Gr.  Kopiopoc,  acquisition,  from  rropirca, 
to  gain,  from  7ronoc,  a  passing;  rrnozxiopat,  to  pass.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  proposition  affirming  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a 
certain  problem  indeterminate  or  capable  of  innumer- 
able'solutions.  Playfair. 

2.  The  term  porism  was  also  used  by  the  Greek 
geometricians  in  the  sense  of  corollary.        Brande. 

PO  RIS-MAT'IC,  i  a.    Pertaining  to  a  porism  ;  seek- 
PO-RIS'TIG,         >      ing  to  determine  by  what  means 
PO-RIS'TTC-AL,  )       and  in  how  many  ways  a  prob- 
lem may  he  solved. 
PO'RTTE,  7i. ;  pi.  Porites.     A  name  given  to  those 
corals  which   have  the  surface  covered  with   very 
shallow  or  superficial  cells,  which  are  quite  smail 
and  every  where  contiguous.    They  grow  often  to 
a  very  large  size,  and  are  among  the  most  important 
constituents  of  coral  reefs.  Dana. 

PoRK,  77.     [L.  porcus,  a   hog  or  pig  ;  Fr.  pore ;  W. 
pore;  Arm.  porcq,  porchell.     (Ju.  from  the  shape  of 


his  back,  L.  porca,  a  ridge;  or  from  his  snout  and 
rooting.     In  Sax.  herga  is  a  barrow.] 
Tile  flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  for  food 

P5KK'-kAT-ER,  7i.     One  that  feeds  on  swine's  flesh. 

Shak. 

PORK'ER,  7i.     A  hog.  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  young  pig  for  roasting 

Encyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

PoRK'ET,  7i.     A  young  hog.  Dryden. 

PORK'LING,  ri.     A  pig.  7Vs.tr. 

PO-ROS'I-TV,  7i.  [from  porous.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  having  pores  or  interstices  ;  opposed  to 
Density.  Bacon. 

PO'ROfJS,  a.  [from  pore.]  Having  interstices  in  the 
skin  or  substance  of  the  body  ;  having  spiracles  or 
passages  for  fluids  ;  as,  a  porous  skin  ;  porous  wood  ; 
porous  earth.  Milton.     Chapman. 

PO'ROUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  porous  manner. 

PO'ROUS-NESS,  7i.     The   quality  of  having   pores; 
porosity  ;  as,  the  porousness  of  the  skin  of  an  animal, 
or  of  wood,  or  of  fossils. 
2.  The  porous  parts      [Not  authorized.]      Dirrby. 

POR-PHY-RIT'ie,  )   a.      [See  Porphyry.]"  Per- 

POR-PHY  RA'CEOUS,  j  taining  to  porphyry  ;  re- 
sembling porphyry  ;  containing  distinct  feldspar 
crystals  uniformly  disseminated,  as  granite. 

2.  Containing  or  composed  of  porphyry  ;  as,  por- 
phyrucraus  mountains.  Kirwan. 

POR'PHY-RlZE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  resemble  porphyry  ; 
to  make  spotted  in  its  composition.  Cooper 

POR'PH  Y-RIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Caused  to  resemble  por- 
phvrv. 

POIt'PHY-RY,  7i.  [Gr.  noptpvpa,  purple;  L.  porphy- 
rites  ;  Fr.  porphyre  :  It.  and  Sp.  porftdo.] 

A  rock  consisting  of  a  compact  feldspathic  base, 
through  which  crystals  of  feldspar  are  disseminated. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  lighter  tint  than  the  base,  and 
often  white.  There  are  red,  purple,  and  green 
varieties,  which  are  highly  esteemed  as  marbles. 

Dana. 

POR'PHY-RY-SHELL,  n.  A  univalve  shell  of  the 
genus  Murex. 

POR'POISE,  (por'pus,)  n.*  [It.  poreo,  a  hog,  and  pesce, 
fish  ;  hog-fish,  called,  by  other  nations,  sea-hog,  G. 
meerschwein,  Fr.marsouin,  Dan.  and  Sw.  Norwegian, 
marsvin,  Sw.  hafssvin.  In  W.  morlnoc,  sea-hog,  is 
the  name  of  the  dolphin  and  grampus,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  these  animals  to  the  hog,  probably  from 
the  roundness  of  the  back,  as  they  appear  in  the  wa- 
ter. Porpess,  according  to  the  derivation,  would  be 
a  better  spelling.] 

In  zoology,  a  term  applied  to  cetaceous  mammals 
of  the  genus  Delphinus  of  Linnaeus,  but  of  the  genus 
Phocama  of  more  recent  naturalists,  of  which  about 
five  species  are  known.  There  is  one  species  whose 
back  is  usually  blackish  or  blown,  whence  it  iscalled, 
in  Dutch,  bruinvisch,  brown-fish  ;  the  body  is  thick 
toward  the  head,  but  more  slender  toward  the  tail, 
which  is  semilunar.  This  mammal  preys  on  fish, 
ami  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but  by  root- 
ing like  a  hog  in  the  sand  and  mud,  whence  some 
persons  suppose  the  name  has  been  given  to  it. 

Ofce 


Naturalists  do  not  consider  the  Cetacea  as  fishes. 
POR-Ra'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  porraceus,  from  por- 
rum,  a  leek  or  onion.] 

Greenish  ;  resembling  the  leek  in  color.    Wiseman. 
POR-RECT',  o.   In  zoology,  denoting  a  part  which  ex- 
tends forth  horizontally. 
P0R-RECTI0N,   ri.     [L.  porrectio,  porrigo  ;  per,  or 
por,  Eng.  for,  fore,  and  rego,  Eng.  to  reach..] 
The  act  of  stretching  forth.     [Not  used.] 
POR'RET,  77.     [L.  porrum  ;  It.  porro,  porretta,  a  leek.] 

A  scallion  ;  a  leek  or  small  onion.  Brown. 

POR'RIDGE,  71.  [Q.u.  pottage,  by  corruption,  or  L. 
farrago,  or  from  porrum,  a  leek.] 

A  kind  of  food  made  by  boiling  meat  in  water; 
broth.  Johnson. 

This  mixture  is  usually  called  in  America  broth  or 
soup,  but  not  porridge.     With   us,  porridge  is  a  mix- 
ture of  meal  or  flour  boiled   with  water.     Perhaps 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
POR'RIDGE-POT,  71.    The  pot  in  which  porridge  is 

boiled. 
POR'RIN-GER,  71.  [Qu.  porridge,  or  Fr.  potagcr ;  Corn. 
podzhcr.] 

1.  A  small  metal  vessel  in  which  children  eat  por- 
ridge or  milk,  or  used  in  the  nursery  for  warming 
liquors. 

2.  A  head-dress  in  the  shape  of  a  porringer,  in  con- 
tempt. Shak. 

PORT,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  partus;  Sp.  pucrto  ;  It.  porto  ; 
Arm.  porz ;  W.  purth ;  from  L.  porta,  to  carry,  Gr. 
(j>  psto,  L.  fero,  Eng.  to  bear.  The  Welsh  portll  unites 
the  significations  of  L.  porta  and  portus,  and  the  Gr. 
<ppcoi  and  irapcvqpai  are  probably  of  one  family. 
The  primary  sense  of  L.  portus,  Eng.  port,  is  prob- 
ably an  entrance,  place  of  entrance,  or  passage.] 

1.  A  harbor ;  a  haven  ;  any  bay,  cove,  inlet,  or  re- 
cess of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  ships  or  vessels  can  enter,  and  where  they 
can  lie  safe  from  injury  by  storms.     Ports  may  be 
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natural  or  artificial,  and  sometimes  works  of  art,  as 
piers  and  moles,  are  added  to  the  natural  shores  of  a 
place  to  render  a  harbor  mure  safe  The  word  port 
is  generally  applied  to  spacious  harbors  much  resorted 
to  by  ships  ;  as,  the  port  of  London  or  of  Boston,  and 
not  to  small  bays  or  coves  which  are  entered  occa- 
sionally, or  in  stress  of  weather  only.  Harbor  in- 
cludes all  places  of  safety  for  shipping. 

2.  A  gate.     [L.  porta.] 

From  iheir  ivory  port  the  cherubim 

Forth  issued.  Milton. 

3.  An  embrasure  or  opening  in  the  side  of  a  ship 
of  war,  through  which  cannon  are  discharged ;  a 
port-hole.  Ralegh. 

4.  The  lid  which  shuts  a  port-hole.      Mar.  Diet. 

5.  Carriage  ;  air  ;  mien  ;  manner  of  movement  or 
walk;  demeanor;  external  appearance;  as,  a  proud 
port ;  the  port  of  a  gentleman. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human.  Milton. 

with  more  terriric  port 
Thou  walkesl.  Philips. 

6.  In  seamen's  language,  the  larboard  or  left  side  of 
a  ship  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  ''  the  ship  heels  to  port." 
"  Port  the  helm,"  is  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
larboard  side. 

7.  A  dark-purple,  astringent  wine,  made  in  Portu- 
gal ;  so  called  from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped. 

McCulloch. 
Port  of  entry ;  a  port  where  a  custom-house  is  es- 
tablished for  the  entry  of  goods. 

Port  of  the  voire  ;  in  music,  the  faculty  or  habit  of 
making  the  shakes,  passages,  and  diminutions,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  a  song  consists.  Encyc. 

PORT,  v.  t.     To  carry  in  form  ;  as,  ported  spears. 

Milton. 
2.  To  turn  or  put  to  the  left  or  larboard  side  of  a 
ship.  (See  the  noun,  No.  6.)  It  is  used  in  the  imper- 
ative. 
PoKT-A-BIL'I-TY,   rr.     Fitness  to  be  carried.     [But 

Portablene.is  is  mostly  used.] 
PORT'A-BLE,    a.      [It.  portabile,   from   L.  porto,  to 
carry  J 

1.  That  may  be  carried  by  the  hand  or  about  the 
person,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  traveling  vehicle  ;  not 
bulky  or  heavy  ;  that  may  be  easily  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  with  one's  traveling  baggage ;  as,  a 
portable  bureau  or  secretary. 

2.  That  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place. 

3.  That  may  be  borne  along  with  one. 

The   pleasure  of  the  religious  man   is  an  easy  aud  portable 
pleasure.  So:ith. 

4.  Sufferable  ;  supportable.     [Not  in  use.]    Shak. 
PORT'A-BLE-NESS,   n.     The  quality  of  being  port- 
abb-. 

PORT'  AGE,  n.    [Fr.    See  Port.]    The  act  of  carrying. 

2.  The  price  of  carriage.  Fell. 

3.  A  port-hole.     [  Unusual.]  Shalt. 

4.  A  carrying  place  over  land  between  navigable 
waters.  Jefferson.     Gallatin. 

PoRT'AL,  ft;     [It.  porte/la  ;  Fr.  portail.] 

1.  In  architecture,  the  lesser  gate,  where  there  are 
two  gates  of  different  dimensions.  GwilU 

2.  Formerly,  a  little  square  corner  of  a  room,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  wainscot,  aud  forming  a 
short  passage  into  a  room.  Otoilt. 

3.  The  frame-work  or  arch  of  a  door  or  gate. 

Gwilt. 

4.  A  gate  ;  an  opening  for  entrance  ;  as,  the  portals 
of  heaven. 

PORT'ANGE,  n.     [from  Fr.  porter,  to  carry.] 

Air;  mien;  carriage;  port;  demeanor.     [05s.] 
Spenser.     Shak. 

PoRT'ASS,  ti.  A  breviary  ;  a  prayer-book,  [portuis, 
porthose.J    \Not  used.]     Spenser.   Camden.   Chaucer. 

PORT'A-TIVE,  «.     [Fr.  portalf.] 

Portable.     [Nut  used.]  Chancer. 

POR T'-BXR,  n.  A  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship  in 
a  gale  of  wind. 

PORT-CAN'ON,  n.  A  kind  of  boot,  or  rather  boot- 
top,  covering  the  knees.  Toone. 

PORT-CHARG'ES,  n.  pi.  In  commerce,  charges  to 
which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  subjected  in  a  harbor, 
as  wharfage,  &x. 

PORT'-CRAY-ON,  n.  A  small  metallic  handle  with 
a  clasp  for  holding  a  crayon  when  used  in  draw- 
ing, &c.  Encyc. 

PoRT-GUL'LIS,  n*  [coulisse,  in  French,  is  from  am- 
ler,  to  Row  or  slip  down.  It  signifies  a  groove  or 
gutter.  I  think  it  can  not  be  from  L.  clausus.] 
*  1.  In  fortification,  an  assemblage  of  timbers  joined 
across  one  another,  like  those  of  a  harrow,  and  each 
pointed  with  iron,  hung  over  the  gateway  of  a  forti- 
fied town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  surprise,  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  an  enemy.  Brande. 
2.  In  heraldry.     [See  Pursuivant.] 

PORT-CUL'LIS,  v.  t.    To  shut ;  to  bar ;  to  obstruct. 

Shak. 

PoRT-eUL'LIS-£D,  (-kul'list,)  a.  Having  a  portcul- 
lis. Shenslone. 

PORTE,  n.  The  government  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
officially  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  from  the  gate 
(port)  of  the  sultan's  palace  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered. 


POR 

PORTE  CROIX,  (-kiwi,)  a.     Ill  heraldry.     [See  Pur- 
suivant.] 
PORT' ED,  pp.  or  a.     Having  gates.     [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
2.  Borne  in  a  certain  or  regular  order.  Jones. 

PORTE-FEUIL'LE,(pon-(u\'ye,)    [Fr.]     A  portfolio 
or  place  for  holding  papers,  drawings,  &c.     Hence, 
2.  The  office  or  functions  of  a  minister  of  state. 
Diet,  de  VJicad. 
PORTEND',  ji.  t.     [L.  portendo ;  por,  Eng.  fore,  and 
tendo,  to  stretch.] 

To  foreshow  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  indicate  something 
future  by  previous  signs. 

A  moist  and  Diol  summer  portends  a  hard  winter.        Bacon. 
POR  TEND'ED,  pp.     Foreshown  ;  previously  indica- 
ted hy  signs. 
POR-TEND'ING,  ppr.     Foreshowing. 
POR-TEN'SION,  (  shun,)  ?i.    The  act  of  foreshowing. 

[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

POR-TENT',  n.     [L.  portentum.] 

An  omen  of  ill  ;  any  previous  sign  or  prodigy  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  evil  or  calamity. 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold.  Drydcn. 

POR-TENT'OUS,  a.     [L.  portentosus.] 

1.  Ominous  ;  foreshowing  ill.  Ignorance  and  su- 
perstition hold  meteors  to  be  portentous. 

2.  Monstrous  ;  prodigious  ;  wonderful  ;  in  an  ill 
sense. 

No  beasl  of  more  portentous  size, 

In  the  Hercyri  in  forest  lies.  Roscommon. 

POR-TENT'OUS-LY,  adv.     Ominously. 
PoRT'ER,    ».     [It.  portiere;  Fr.  jwrticr;  Sp.  porteroi 
from  L.  porta,  a  gate.] 

1.  A  man  thai  lias  the  charge  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  a 
door-keeper.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  that  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  messages. 

Pope. 

3.  [Fr.  porteur,  from  porter,  to  carry,  L.  porto.]  A 
carrier  ;  a  person  who  carries  or  conveys  burdens  for 
hire.  Howell.     Watts. 

4.  A  malt-liquor,  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  mod- 
erately bitter  taste,  and  possessing  tonic  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities.  Ure. 

PoRT'ER-AGE,  ti.     Money  charged  or  paid  for  the 
carriage  of  burdens  by  a  porter.  Tooke. 

2.  The  business  of  a  porter  or  door-keeper. 

Churchill. 
PORT'ER-LY,  a.     Coarso  ;  vulgar.     [Little  used.] 

Bray. 
PoRT'ESSE,    71.      A   breviary  or  portable  book  of 

praters. 
PoRT'-FTRE,  71.  A  composition  for  setting  fire  to 
powder,  &.C.,  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a 
match.  It  is  composed  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and 
mealed  powder,  mixed  and  sifted,  well  rubbed,  and 
driven  into  a  case  of  strung  paper  for  use. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
PoRT-Fo'LIO,  (-fol'yo,)  ti.     [Fr.  porte-fcuille  ;  porter, 
to  carry,  iindfeuillc,  a  leaf,  L.  folium.] 

A  case  of  the  size  of  a  large  book,  to  keep  loose 
papers  in. 

To  have  or  hold  the  portfolio,  is  to  hold  the  office  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  E.  Everett. 

PoRT'GLaVE,».     [Fr.  porter,  to  carry,  and  W.  glaiv, 
a  crooked  sword  ;  llaiv,  a  shave,  Celtic] 

A  sword-bearer.     [Not  in  use.]  Ainsworth. 

PoRT'GRAVE,  )  it.  [L.  partus,  a  port,  and  G.  graf, 
PoRT'GREVE,  \  D.  graaf,  Sax.  gcrefa,  a  count,  an 
PORT'REEVE, )       earl.] 

Formerly,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime 

town.     This  officer  is  now  called  Mayor  or  Bailiff. 

PORT'-HoLE,  ii.     [port  and  hole.]     The  embrasure 

of  a  ship  of  war.     [See  Port.] 
PoR'TI-CO,  7i.     [It.  portico  ;  L.  porticus,  from  porta  or 
partus.] 

In  architecture,  originally,  a  colonnade  or  covered 
ambulatory  ;  but  at  present,  a  covered  space,  inclosed 
by  columns  at  the  entrance  of  a  building.     P.  Cyc. 
POR'TION,  7t.  t  [L.  portio,  from  partio,  to  divide,  from 
pars,  part.     See  Pvrt.] 

1.  In  general,  a.  part  of  any  thing  separated  from  it. 
Hence, 

2.  A  part,  though  not  actually  divided,  but  con- 
sidered by  itself. 


3.  A  part  assigned  ;  aimillotment ;  a  dividend. 

How  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall  I  Waller. 

The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  by  Phanioh.  — Gen. 

4.  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or  heir,  or 
descending  to  him  by  law,  and  distributed  to  him.  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate. 

5.  A  wife's  fortune. 

POR'TION,  u.  t.    To  divide  ;    to  parcel ;    to  allot  a 
share  or  shares. 

And  portion  to  his  tr:'  as  the  wide  domain.  Pope. 

2.  To  endow. 

Him  portioned  rr  _ds,  apprenticed  orphans  blest.        Pope. 
POR'TION-^D,  pp.    Divided  into  shares  or  pans. 
2.  Endowed  ;  furnished  with  a  portion. 
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POR'TION-ER,  7i  One-  who  divides  or  assigns  in 
shares. 

FoR'TION-ING,  ppr.     Dividing;  endowing. 

PoR'TION-IST,  71.  One  who  has  a  certain  academical 
allowance  or  portion.     [See  Postmaster,  No.  3.] 

2.  The  incumbent  of  a  benefice  which  has  more 
rectors  or  vicars  than  one.  Life  of  A.  Wood. 

PoR'TION-LESS,  a.     Having  no  portion. 

PoRT'LAND-STONE,  71.  A  yellowish-white  calca- 
reous freestone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  England, 
much  used  in  building.  P.  Cyc. 

PORT'LAST,  )  „,  .      ,       ,  . 

POR'TOISE,  (por'tiz,)  \  "•    Tne  gunwale  of  a  ship. 
To  lower  the  yards  a  portlast,  is  to  lower  them  to 
the  gunwale. 

To  ride  a  portoise,  is  to  have  the  lower  yards  and 
top-masts  struck  or  lowered  down,  when  at  anchor 
in  a  gale  of  wind.  Mtir.  Diet. 

PORT'-LID,  71.    The  lid  that  closes  a  port-hole. 

Mar.  Diet. 

PoRT'LI-NESS,  71.  [from  portly.]  Dignity  of  mien 
or  of  personal  appearance,  consisting  in  size  and 
symmetry  of  body,  with  dignified  manners  and 
demeanor.  Camden. 

PORTLY,   a.     [from    port.]      Grand   or  dignified    in 

mien  ;  of  a  noble  appearance  and  carriage.     Shak. 

2.  Bulky  ;  corpulent.  Shalt. 

PORT'MAN,  71.  [port  and  man.]  An  inhabitant  or 
burgess,  as  of  a  cinque  port. 

PORT-MAN'TEAU,  71.  [t'r.  porte-manteau,  tram  por- 
ter, to  carry,  and  manteau,  a  cloak,  L.  mantele,  It. 
muntello.     It  is  often  pronounced  porttnantle.] 

A  bag  usually  made  of  leather,  for  carrying  ap- 
parel ami  other  furniture  on  journeys,  particularly 
on  horseback. 

PoRT'MoTE,  71.     [port  and  Sax.  mot,  a  meeting.] 
Anciently,  a  court  held  in  a  port  town. 

Blackstone. 

PoR'TOISE.     See  Portlast. 

PoR'TRAIT,  71.  [Fr.  portrait,  from  portraire.  to  draw, 
Eng.  to  portray ;  pour,  Eng.  for,  fore,  and  traire,  L. 
trahere,  Eng.  to  draw  ;  Arm.  pourtrezi.  The  Italian 
is  ritratto,  Sp.  and  Port,  retralo,  from  L.  re  and 
tracto.] 

A  picture  or  representation  of 'a  person,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  face,  drawn  from  the  life.  It  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  picture  of  any  animal. 

In  portraits,  the  <rrae»,  and  we  may  add,  the  likeness,  consists 
more  in  the  general  air  than  in  the  exact  similitude  of  every 
feature.  Reynoltts. 

POR'TRAIT,  v.  t.     To  portray  ;  to  draw.     [Not  used.] 

Spenser. 

POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ER,  71.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  paint  portraits. 

POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ING,  71.  The  painting  of  por- 
traits. 

POR'TR  A  IT-LIRE,  71.    [Fr.J    A  portrait;  painted  re- 
semblance. Milton.     Pope. 
2.  The  drawing  of  portraits.  Walpole. 

POR-TRAY',  v.  I.     [Fr.  portraire.     Sec  Portrait.] 

1.  To  paint  or  draw  the  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
colors;  as,  to  portray  a  king  on  horseback  ;  to  por- 
tray a  city  or  temple  with  a  pencil  or  with  chalk. 

2.  To  describe  in  words.  It  belongs  to  the  histo- 
rian to  portray  the  character  of  Alexander  of  Russia. 
Homer  portrays  the  character  and  achievements  of 
his  heroes  in  glowing  colors. 

3.  To  adorn  with  pictures  ;  as,  shields  portrayed. 

Milton. 

POR-TRAY' AL,  71.    The  act  of  portraying. 

PoR-TRaY'ED,  (p6r-trade',>  pp.  Painted  or  drawn 
to  the  life  ;  described. 

PoR-TRAY'ER,  71.  One  who  paints,  draws  to  the 
life,  or  describes. 

PoR-TRAY'ING,  ppr.  Painting  or  drawing  the  like- 
ness of;  describing. 

PoR'TRESS,       )   71.     [from  porter.]     A  female  guar- 

POR'TEK-ESS,  j       dian  of  a  gate.  Milton. 

PORT'REEVE,  11.     [The  modem  orthography  of  Port- 
oreve,  which  see.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  maritime  town. 

PORT'-ROPE,  11.     A  rope  to  draw  up  a  portlid. 

Mar.  Diet. 

PORT'-WINE.     See  Pout,  71.  No.  7. 

POR'WIG-LE,  (-wig'l,)  71.  A  tadpole  ;  a  young  frog. 
]_Not  used.]  Brown. 

PoR'Y,  a.  [from  pore.]  Full  of  pores  or  small  inter- 
stices. Dryden. 

POSE,  71.  [See  the  verb.]  In  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse, 
or  other  beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  Encyc. 

POSE,  n.    [Sax.  gepose.] 

A  stuffing  of  the  head  ;  catarrh.    [Obs,]   Chaucer. 

POSE,  v.  t.  [W.  posiaw,  to  pose,  to  make  an  incre- 
ment, to  gather  knowledge,  to  investigate,  to  inter- 
rogate ;  pos,  a  heap,  increment,  growth,  increase  ; 
posel,  curdled  milk,  posset ;  Sax.  gepose,  heaviness, 
stuffing  of  the  head.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set  or 
fix,  from  thrusting  or  pressing,  L.  posui,  Sp.  posar, 
Fr.  poser;  hence  the  sense  of  collecting  into  a  lump 
or  fixed  mass,  Ch.  and  Syr.  pan,  to  press,  compress, 
collect,  coagulate.  Class  Bs,  No.  24.  See  also 
Ar.  No.  21,  31,  and  No.  32,  33,  35,  and  others  in 
that  class.] 
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1.  To  puzzle,  [a  word  of  the  same  origin  ;]  to  set ; 
to  put  to  a  stand  or  stop  ;  to  gravel. 

Learning  wai  posed,  philosophy  was  set.  Herbert. 

I  design  not  to  pose  them  with  those  common  enigmas  of  mag- 
netism. Glanvilie. 

2.  To  puzzle  or  put  to  a  stand  by  asking  difficult 
questions  ;  to  set  by  questions  ;  hence,  to  interrogate 
closely,  or  with  a  view  to  scrutiny.  Bacon. 

PoS'BD,  pp.  Puzzled;  put  to  a  stand;  interrogated 
clos;ly. 

POS'ER,  n.  One  that  puzzles  by  asking  difficult  ques- 
tions ;  a  close  examiner. 

2.  Something,  as  a  question,  argument,  &c,  that 
puzzles  or  silences. 

POS'ING,  ppr.  or  a  Puzzling;  putting  to  a  stand;  ques- 
tioning closely. 

POS'IWG  LY,  adv.     Puzzlingly. 

POS'IT-ED,  a.  [L.  positus,  from  pono,  to  put;  per- 
hap.  however,  pono  is  a  different  root,  and  positits 
from  the  root  of"  pose] 

Put ;  set  ;  placed.  Hale. 

PO-Sl'TION,  (|>o-zish'un,)n.  [L.  posilio,  from  positus. 
See  Pose  and  Posited.] 

1.  State  of  being  placed  ;  situation  ;  often  with 
reference  to  other  objects,  or  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  object. 

Wc  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to  our 
dillerenl  positions  to  it.  Locke. 

2.  Manner  of  standing  or  being  placed  ;  attitude  ; 
as,  t  n  inclining  position. 

3.  Principle  laid  down  ;  proposition  advanced  or 
affirmed  as  a  fixed  principle,  or  stated  as  the  ground 
of  reasoning,  or  to  be  proved. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the  positions  that 
follow,  Ian  always  on  those  which  precede.  Walts. 

4.  The  advancement  of  any  principle.       Brown. 

5.  State  ;  condition. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  stood  in  a  position  to  pre- 
senile Iter  own  terms.  Ames. 

6.  State  in  relation  to  others  or  to  some  subject ; 
as,  to  be  in  a  false  position ;  to  define  one's  position. 

7.  In  grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  before 
two  consonants,  as  in  pompous,  or  before  a  double 
consonant,  as  in  axle.  In  prosody,  vowels  are  said 
to  be  long  by  position. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  a  method  of  solving  a  problem  by 
one  or  two  suppositions  ;  called  also  the  rule  of  trial 
and  error.  Brande. 

PO-SI  'TION-AL,  (-zish'un-al,)  a.  Respecting  posi- 
tion      \J\Tot  used.]  Brown. 

POS'l-TIVE,o.  [It.  positivo ;  Fr.positif;  Low  L.  pos- 
ition*.] 

1.  Properly,  set;  laid  down;  expressed;  direct: 
explicit ;  opposed  to  Implied  ;  as.  he  told  us  in  posi- 
tive .vorrls  ;  we  have  his  positive  declaration  to  the 
fact  ;  the  testimony  is  positive. 

2.  Absolute;  express;  not  admitting  any  condi- 
tion or  discretion.  The  commands  of  the  admiral 
are  positive. 

3.  Absolute;  real:  existing  in  fact;  opposed  to 
Neoatue;  as,  positive  good,  which  exists  by  itself, 
whereas  negative  good  is  merely  the  absence  of  evil  ; 
or  opposed  to  Rel&tive  or  Arbitrary  ;  as,  beauty  is 
not  a  positive  thing,  but  depends  on  the  different 
tastts  of  people.  Locke.     Encyc. 

4.  Direct;  express;  opposed  to  Circumstantial  ; 
as,  positive  proof.  Biaclcstone. 

5.  Confident ;  fully  assured  ;  applied  to  persons. 
The  witness  is  very  positive  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
testimony. 

G.  Dogmatic;  over-confident  in  opinion  or  asser- 
tion. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 

That,  if  one-'  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so.  Pope. 

7.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  opposed  to 
Natural  or  Inbred. 

lit  laws,  that  which  is  natural  bindelh  universally  ;  that  which 
is  positive,  not  so.  Hooker. 

Although  no  laws  hut  positive  are  mutable,  yet  all  are  not  muta- 
ble which  are  ;JOsitiwe.  Hooker. 

8.  Having  power  to  act  directly ;  as,  a  positive 
voice  in  legislation.  Swift. 

Positive  degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  state  of  an  ad- 
jective which  denotes  simple  or  absolute  quality, 
without  comparison  or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ,  as,  wise,  noble. 

Positive  electricity;  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
electricity  which  a  body  contains  above  its  natural 
share. 

Positive  quantity  :  in  algebra,  an  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  one  to  he  added. 
POffi'I-TIVE,  71.     What  is  capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 
realicy.  South. 

2.  That  which  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

Waterland 

3.  In  grammar,  a  word  that  affirms  or  asserts  ex- 
istence. Harris. 

POS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Absolutely  ;  by  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  any  thing  else  ;  not  comparatively. 

Goul  and  evil  removed  may  be  esteemed  good  or  evil  compara- 
tively, and  not  positively  or  simply.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  negatively  ;  really  ;  in  Its  own  nature  ;  di- 
rectly ;  inherently.     A  thing  is  positively  gootl  when 
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it  produces  happiness  by  its  own  qualities  or  opera- 
tion. It  is  ncgativelij  good  when  it  prevents  all 
evil,  or  does  not  produce  it. 

3.  Certainly;  indubitably.  This  is  positively  your 
handwriting. 

4.  Directly  ;  explicitly  ;  expressly.  The  witness 
testified  positively  to  the  factr 

5.  Peremptorily  ;  in  strong  terms. 

The  divine  law  positively  requires  humility  and  meekness. 

Sprat. 

6.  With  full  confidence  or  assurance.  I  can  not 
speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  fact. 

Positively  electrified.  According  to  Dr.  Franklin,  a 
body  is  positively  electrified,  when  it  contains  more 
than  its  natural  share  of  electricity,  and  negatively 
electrified,  when  it  contains  less  than  its  natural 
share.  Olmsted. 

POS'I-TIVE  NESS,  n.  Actualness ;  reality  of  exist- 
ence ;  not  mere  negation. 

Tin'  posittveness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in  the  habitude 
of  the  will  rtnd  in  the  executed  net  too :  llie  posittveness  of 
sins  of  omission  is  in  the  hidjiu.de  of  the  will  only.     Non-is. 

2.  Undoubting   assurance;    full   confidence;   per- 
emptoriness ;  as,  the  man  related  the  facts  with  posi- 
tioenessi     In  matters  of  opinion,  positiveness  is  not 
an  indication  of  prudence. 
POS-I-TIV'I-TY,  n.     Peremptoriness.     [Not  used.] 

Watts. 
POST-TI^RE,  for  Posture,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Pos- 

TI'BE-1 

POS'NET.  7i.     [W.  posned,  from  posinw.     See  Pose.] 
A  little  basin  ;  a  porringer,  skillet,  or  saucepan. 

Owen. 

POS-O-LOG'TC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  posology. 

POS-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  tt.o-jc,  how  much,  and  X'jyog, 
discourse.] 

In  medicine,  the  science  or  doctrine  of  doses. 

Jimer.  Dispensatory. 

POS'PO-LTTE,?..  A  kind  of  militia  in  Poland,  which, 
in  case  of  invasion,  was  summoned  to  arms  lor  the 
defense  of  the  country-  FAin.  F,nci/c. 

POSS,  v.  t.     To  dash  about.  HalUwell. 

POS'SK  €OM-I-TA'TUS%  [L.]  In  law,  the  power  of 
the  county,  or  the  citizens  who  are  summoned  to 
assist  an  officer  in  suppressing  a  riot,  or  executing 
any  legal  precept  which  is  forcibly  opposed.  The 
word  comitatus  is  often  omitted,  and  posse  alone  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  Blackstone. 

9,.  In  low  language,  a  number  or  crowd  of  people ; 
a  rabble. 

POS-SESS',  v.  £.t  [L.  possessus,  possidco,  a  compound 
of  pn,  a  Russian  preposition,  perhaps  by,  and  sedro, 
to  sit  ;  to  sit  in  or  on.  We  have  this  word  from  the 
Latin,  but  the  same  compound  is  in  our  mother 
tongue,  Sax.  besittan,  to  possess  ;  be,  by,  and  sittan, 
to  sit;  gesittun,  besettan,  gesettan.  are  aiso  used;  D. 
bczitten  ;  G.  besitien  ;  Dan.  besidder  ;  Sw.  besitta  ;  Fr. 
posscder  ;  Arm.  pogzedi ;  Sp   pnseer  ;  It.  possedere.] 

1.  To  have  the  just  and  legal  title,  ownership, 
or  property  of  a  thing  ;  to  own  ;  to  hold  the  title  cf, 
as  the  riixhtful  proprietor,  or  to  hold  both  the  title 
and  the  thing.  A  man  may  possess  the  farm  which 
he  cultivates,  or  he  may  possess  an  estate  in  a  foreign 
country,  not  in  his  own  occupation.  He  may  possess 
many  farms  which  are  occupied  by  tenants.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
is  enlarged,  the  holding  or  tenure  being  applied  to 
the  title  or  right,  as  well  as  to  the  thins  itself. 
'  2.  To  hold  ;  to  occupy  without  title  or  owner- 
ship. 

I  raise  up  the  Chaldciins  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 
not  theirs.  — Hab.  1. 

Neither  said  any  of  them  thai  aught  of-lhe  lhin<rs  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  own.  —  Acts  iv. 

3  To  have;  to  occupy  The  love  of  the  world 
usually  possesses  the  heart. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  gain  ;  to  obtain  the  occupation  of. 

The  English  marched  toward  the  River  Eske,  intending  to  pos- 
sess a  hill  called  Uncler-Eslte.  Hayicard. 

5.  To  have  power  over;  as  an  invisible  agent  or 
spirit.     Luke  viii. 

Beware  what  spirit  ru^es  in  your  breast  ; 

For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possessed.       Roscommon. 

6.  To  affect  by  some  power. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue, 

Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 

That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Surifl. 

To  possess  of  or  with,  more  properly  to  possess  of, 
is  to  give  possession,  command,  or  occupancy. 

Of  fortune's  favor  long  possessed.  Dnjden. 

This  possesses  us  o/uie  most  valuable  blessing  of  hitman  life, 
friendship.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  possess  one's  self  of ;  to  take  or  gain  possession 
or  command  ;  to  make  one's  self  master  of. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  (he  kingdom  of  Naples.     Addison. 

To  possess  with :  to  furnish  or  fill  with  something 
permanent ;  or  to  be  retained. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  lo  possess  our  iriinds  with  a 
^  habitual  good  intention.  Addison. 

If  they  are  possessed  with  honest  minds.  Addison. 

POS-SE9S'£D,  pp.  Held  by  lawful  title  ;  occupied  ; 
enjoyed  ;  affected  by  demons  or  invisible  agents. 
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POS-SESS'IN'G,  ppr.  Having  or  holding  by  absolute 
right  or  title  i  occupying;  enjoying. 

POS-SES'SION,  (-sc.-ii'iin,)  n.  'The  havinp,  holding, 
or  detention  of  property  in  one's  power  or  command  : 
actual  seizin  or  occupancy,  either  rightful  or  wrong- 
ful. One  man  may  have  the  possession  of  a  thing, 
ami  another  may  have  the  right  of  possession  or 
property. 

If  the  possession  is  severed  from  the  property ;   if  A   has  tht 
right   or  property,  anil   B  tiy  unlawful  n 


on,  this 


injury  lo  A.     This  i 


lias  gmiiMi 
bare  or  united 
Blncjcstoite. 


In  bailment,  the  bailee  who  receives  goods  to  con- 
vey, or  to  keep  for  a  time,  has  the  possession  of  the 
gootls,  and  a  temporary  right  over  them,  hut  not  the 
property.  Property  tit  possession,  includes  both  the 
right  and  the  occupation.  Long  undisturbed  posses- 
sion  is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  property  in  the 
possessor. 

2.  The  thing  possessed  ;  land,  estate,  or  goods 
owned  ;  as,  foreign  possessions. 

The  house  of  J:tcob  si  mil  possess  their  possessions.  —  Chad.  17. 
When  the  young  man  heard  tii.it  saying,  he  went  away  sorrow- 
ful, for  he  had  great  possessions.  —  Matt.  xix. 

3.  Any  thing  valuable  possessed  or  enjoyed.  Chris- 
tian peace  of  mind  is  the  best  possession  of  life. 

4.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power  of  demons 
or  invisible  beings;  madness;  lunacy;  as,  demo- 
niacal possession. 

Writ  of  possession  ;  a  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to 
put  a  person  in  peaceable  possession  of  property  re- 
covered in  ejectment.  Biaclcstone. 

To  talcr.  possession  ;  to  enter  on,  or  to  bring  within 
one's  power  or  occupancy. 

To  give  possession ;  to  put  in  another's  power  or 
occupancy. 

POS-SES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  v.t.  To  invest  with  prop- 
erty.    [JVof  used.]  Carcw. 

POS-SES'SION-ER,  n.  One  that  has  possession  of  a 
thing,  or  power  over  it.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 

POS-SESS' I VE,  a.     [L.  possessions.] 

Pertaining  to  possession  ;  having  possession. 
Possessive  case,  in  English  grammar,  is  the  genitive 
case,  or  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  express- 
es, 1st,  possession,  ownership  ;  as,  Johri's  book;  or 
2dly,  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  as,  Ho- 
mcr's  admirers. 

POS-SESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  denoting  pos- 
session. 

POS-SESS'OR,  ?t.  An  occupant ;  one  that  has  pos- 
session ;  a  person  who  holds  in  his  hands  or  power 
any  species  of  property,  real  or  personal.  The  own- 
er or  proprietor  of  property  is  the  permanent  possess- 
or by  legal  right ;  the  lessee  of  land,  and  the  bailee 
of  goods,  are  temporary  possessors  by  right ;  the 
disseizor  of  land  and  the  thief  are  wrongful  pos- 
sessors. 

2.  One  that  has,  holds,  or  enjoys  any  good  orolher 
thing. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  saints  and 
martyrs,  possessors  of  eternal  glory.  Lata. 

POS-SESS'O-KY,  o.  Having  possession ;  as,  a  pos- 
sessory lord.  Howell. 

Possessory  action  :  in  law,  an  action  or  suit  in  which 
the  right  of  possession  only,  and  not  that  of  property, 
is  contested.  Biaclcstone. 

POS'SET,  K.  [W.  posel,  from  the  root  of  pose,  W. 
posiaw,  to  gather.  The  L.  pesca  may  have  the  same 
origin.] 

Milk  curdled  with  wine  or  other  liquor. 

Dryden.     Arbuthnot. 

POS'SET,  zi.  t.     To  curdle  ;  to  turn.  Sliak. 

POS'SET-ED,  pp.     Curdled  ;  turned. 

POS'SET-ING,  ]rpr.    Curdling,  as  milk. 

POS-SI-BIL'1-TV,  tt.  [from  possible;  Fr.  possibilitd.] 
The  power  of  being  or  existing  ;  the  power  of  hap- 
pening ;  the  state  of  being  possible.  It  often  implies 
improbability  or  great  uncertainty.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  new  star  may  appear  this  night.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  a  hard  frost  in  July  in  our  latitude. 
It  is  not  expedient  to  hazard  much  on  the  hare  pos- 
sibility of  success.  It  is  prudent  to  reduce  contracts 
to  writing,  and  to  render  them  so  explicit  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  mistake  or  controversy. 

POS'SI-IU,E,  n.t  [Fr.  ;  It.  possibile  ;  Sp.  posible  ;  from 
L.  possibilis,  from  posse.     See  Puweb.] 

That  mav  be  or  exist ;  that  may  be  now,  or  may 
happen  or  come  lo  pass  ;  that  may  be  done  ;  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  may  now  be  engaged  in  battle.  It 
is  possible  the  peace  of  Europe  may  continue  a  centu- 
ry. Tt  is  not  physically  possible  that  a  stream  should 
ascend  a  mountain,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Su- 
preme Hcing  may  suspend  a  law  of  nature,  that  is, 
his  usual  course  of  proceeding.  It  is  not  possible 
that  2  and  3  should  he  7,  or  that  the  same  action  should 
be  morally  right  anil  morally  wrong. 

This  word,  when  pronounced  with  a  certain  em- 
phasis, implies  inuirol.ability.  A  thing  is  possible, 
but  very  improbable. 

POS'SI-BEY,  adv.  By  any  power,  mora!  or  physi- 
cal, really  existing.  Learn  all  that  can  possibly  be 
known. 

Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert  ?  Milton. 
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3.  Perhaps;  without  involving  impossibility  or  ab- 
surdity. 

Arbitrary  power  lends  lo  make  a  man  a  bad  sovereign,  who 
mighi  possibly  have  been  a  Food  one,  had  he  been  invested 
with  authority  circumscribed  ty  laws.  Addison. 

POS'SUM.     See  Opossum. 

To  play  possum,  to  act  possum,  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who,  when  caught,  feigns  himself  dead,  from  a 
characteristic  of  the  opossum.  America, 

POST,  a.     [from  Fr.  aposter.] 

Suborned  ;  hired  to  do  what  is  wrong.  [Not  in 
use.]  Sandys. 

POST,  n.  [W.  pdst ;  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  post ;  G.  pfoste, 
■postal,  and  post ;  Fr.  paste  ;  Sp.  poste,  posta  ;  It.  posta, 
posto ;  L.  postis,  from  positus,  the  given  participle  of 
pouo,  to  place,  but  coinciding  with  Sp.  posar,  It. 
posare,  to  put  or  set.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  set  upright,  usually  larger 
than  a  stake,  and  intended  to  support  something 
else  ;  as,  tiie  posts  of  a  house  ;  the  posts  of  a  door ; 
the  post1!  of  a  gale  ;  the  posts  of  a  fence. 

2.  A  military  station  ;  the  place  where  a  single  sol- 
dier or  a  body  of  troops  is  stationed.  The  sentinel 
must  not  desert  his  post.  The  troops  are  ordered  to 
defend  the  post.     Hence, 

3.  The  troops  stationed  at  a  particular  place,  or  the 
ground  they  occupy.  Marshall.     Encyc. 

4.  A  public  office  or  employment,  that  is,  a  fixed 
place  or  station.    • 

When  vice  prevails  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

5.  A  messenger,  or  a  carrier  of  letters  and  papers  ; 
one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the  mail  or 
dispatches.  This  sense  also  denotes  fixedness,  ei- 
ther from  the  practice  of  using  relays  of  horses  sta- 
tioned at  particular  places,  or  of  stationing  men  for 
carrying  dispatches,  or  from  the  fixed  stages  where 
they  were  to  be  supplied  with  refreshments.  [See 
Stage.]  Xenophon  informs  us  that  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  established  such  stations  or  houses. 

C.  A  seat  or  situation.  Burnet. 

7.  A  sort  of  writing  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  let- 
ter" ;  letter  paper.  , 

8.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

9.  In  architect  are  and  sculpture,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  ornaments  shaped  after  the  manner  of  rolls 
or  wreathings.  Eimcs. 

To  ride  post;  to  be  employed  to  carry  dispatches 
and  papers,  and  as  such  carriers  rode  in  "haste,  hence 
the  phrase  signifies  to  ride  in  haste,  to  pass  with  ex- 
pedition. Post  is  used  also,  adverbially,  for  swiftly, 
expeditiously,  or  expressly. 

Sent  from  Media  post  to  Egypt.  Milton. 

Hence,  to  travel  post,  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  use  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain  stations. 
Knight  of  the  post.    See  Knight. 
POST,  7j.  z.     [ Fr.  poster  ;  Sp.  postear.] 

1.  To  travel  with  post-horses  ;  hence, 

2.  To  travel  with  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.  ftfilton. 

POST,  v.  t.  To  fix  to  a  post ;  as,  to  post  a  notifica- 
tion. 

G.  To  expose  to  public  reproach  by  fixing  the  name 
to  a  post ;  to  expose  to  opprobrium  by  some  public 
action  ;  as,  to  post  a  coward. 

3.  Tt)  advertise  on  a  post  or  in  a  public  place  ;  as, 
to  post  a  stray  horse.  Laws  of  New  England. 

4.  To  set ;  to  plate  ;  to  station  ;  as,  to  post  troops 
on  a  hill,  or  in  front  or  on  the  flank  of  an  army. 

5.  To  place  in  the  post-office  ;  as,  to  post  letters. 
[Eng.]  Ozf.  Guide. 

6.  In  book-keeping,  to  carry  accounts  from  the 
waste-book  or  journal  to  the  ledger. 

To  post  off;  to  put  off;  to  delay.     [Not  used.] 

Shah 
POST  ;   a  Latin    preposition,    signifying   after.      It  is 
used  in  this  sense  in  composition  in  many  English 
words. 
POST'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  carried.      [Not  used.] 

Mountagu. 
POST' AGE,  n.  The  price  established  by  law  to  be  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  or  parcel  in  a  public 
mail. 
2.  A  portage.     [Not  used,]  Smollett. 

POST'-BILL,  ?t.     A  bill  of  letters  mailed  by  a  post- 
master. 
PoST'-BOY,  n.     A  boy  that  rides  as  post ;  a  courier. 

Taller. 
PoST'-ClHAISE,  )  ti.      [See     Chaise.]       A    carriage 
PoST'-CoACII,  (      with  four  wheels,  for   the   con- 
veyance of   travelers  who  travel  with  post-horses. 
PoST'-DATE,  tj.  t.     [L.  post,  after,  and  dale,  L.  da- 
tum.] 

To  dale  after  the  real  time  ;  as,  to  post-date  a  con- 
tract, that  is,  to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  making 
the  contract. 
PoST'-DAT-ED,  pp.     Dated  after  the  real  time. 
POST'-DAT-ING,  ppr.    Dating  after  the  real  time. 
POST'- DAY,  7i.     A  day  on  which  the  mail  arrives  or 

departs. 
I'OST-DI-LO'VI-AL,  J  a.     [L.  post,  after,  and  diluvi- 
POST-Dl-LO'VI-AN,  )      urn,  the  deluge.] 
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Being  or  happening  posterior  to  the  flood  in  Noah's 
days.  Woodwurd.     Bnckland. 

PoST-DI-LO'VI-AN,  7i.  A  person  who  lived  after 
the  flood,  or_who  has  lived  since  that  event.      Grew. 

PoST-DIS-SEl'ZIN,  7i.  A  subsequent  disseizin.  A 
writ  of  post-disseizin  is  intended  to  put  in  possession 
a  person  who  has  been  disseized  after  a  judgment  to 
recover  the  same  lands  of  the  same  person,  under 
the  statute  of  Merton.  Blackstone. 

POST-DIS-SlLl'ZOR,  7i.  A  person  who  disseizes  an- 
other of  lands  which  he  had  before  recovered  of  the 
same  person.  Blackstone. 

PoST'E-A,  7i.  [L.]  The  record  of  what  is  done  in  a 
cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue  and  award- 
ing of  trial.  Blackstone. 

PoST'ED,  pp.     Placed  ,  stationed. 

2.  Exposed  on  a  post  or  by  public  notice. 

3.  Carried  to  a  ledger,  as  accounts. 
PoST'-EN-TRY,  71.    A  second  or  subsequent  entry,  at 

the  custom-house,  of  goods  which  had  been  omitted 
by  mistake. 

2.  In  book-keeping,  an  additional  or  subsequent 
entry.  McCulloch. 

POST'ER,  7i.      One  who  posts;  also,  a  courier;    one 
that  travels  expeditiously. 
2.  A  large  bill  posted  for  advertising. 
POS-Te'RI-OR,   a.       [from   L.  posterus,   from  post, 
after  ;  Fr.  posterieur.] 

1.  Later  or  subsequent  in  time. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 

2.  Later  in  the  order  of  proceeding  or  moving ; 
coming  after.     [Unfrequent.] 

POS-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  posteriority.] 

The  state  of  being  later  or  subsequent ;  as,  posteri- 
ority of  time  or  of  an  event ;  opposed  to  Priority. 

Hale. 
POS-TK'RI-OR-LY,  adv.     Subsequently  in  time. 
POS-TK'RI-ORS,  7i.  pi.    The  hinder  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body.  Swift. 
POS-TER'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  posttriti ;  L.  posteritas,  from 
posterns,  from  post;  after.] 

1.  Descendants  ;  children,  children's  children,  &c, 
indefinitely  ;  the  race  that  proceeds  from  a  progeni- 
tor. The  whole  human  race  are  the  posterity  of  Adam. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  succeeding  generations  ;  op- 
posed to  Ancestors. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed, 

Heaven  gives  posterity  t'  avenge  the  deed.  Pope. 

POS'TERN,  n.  [Fr.  poterne,  for  posterne,  from  L. 
post,  behind.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  back  door  or  gate  ;  a  private  en- 
trance ;  hence,  any  small  door  or  gate.    . 

Dryden.     Locke. 

2.  In  fortification,  a  small  gate,  usually  in  the  angle 
of  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or 
near  the  orillon,  descending  into  the  ditch.    Encyc. 

POS'TERN,  a.     Back  ;  being  behind  ;  private. 

Dryden. 

PoST-EX-IST'ENCE,  n.  Subsequent  or  future  exist- 
ence. Addison. 

POST'-FA€T,  a.     [L.  post  factum.] 

Relating  to  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another  ;  or,  as 
a  noun,  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 

PoST'-FlNE,  7i.  In  English  law,  a  fine  due  to  the 
king  by  prerogative,  after  a  liccntia  concordandi 
given  in  a  fine  of  lands  and  tenements  ;  called  also 
the  King's  silver.  Blackstone. 

POST'FIX,  it.     [L.  post,  after,  andfic.] 

In  grammar,  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  added  to  the 
end  of  another  word  ;  a  suffix.  Parkhurst. 

POST-FIX',  v.  t.  To  add  or  annex  a  letter,  syllable, 
or  word,  to  the  end  of  another  or  principal  word. 

Parkhurst. 

POST-FIX'ED,  pp.     Added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

PoST-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Adding  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

PoST-HACK'NEY,  n.  [post  and  hackney.]  A  hired 
post-horse.  IVotton. 

PoST'-HASTE,  7i.  Haste  or  speed  in  traveling,  like 
_that  of  a  post  or  courier.  Shak. 

PoST'-HaSTE,  adv.  With  speed  or  expedition.  He 
traveled  post-haste,  that  is,  by  an  ellipsis,  with  post- 
haste. 

POST'-HORN,  7i.  [post  and  horn.]  A  horn  or  trum- 
pet carried  and  blown  by  a  carrier  of  the  public  mail, 
or  by  a  coachman.  Cowper. 

POST'-HORSE,  ii.  A  term  applied  to  horses  stationed 
at  certain  distances  on  a  road  for  the  rapid  convey 
ance  of  couriers,  passengers,  etc.  Sidney. 

PoST'-HOUSE,  ti.     A  house- where  a  post-office   is 
kept  for  receiving  and  dispatching  letters  by  public 
mails  ;  a  post-office.    [The  latter  word  is  now  in  gener- 
al use.] 
2.  A  house  where  post-horses  are  kept. 

POST' HUME,  a      Posthumous.     [Not  used.]       Watts. 

POST'HU-MOUS,  a.  [L.  post, after,  and  hiatus,  earth  ; 
humatus,  buried.] 

1.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  mother  ;  as,  a  posthumous 
son  or  daughter.  Blackstone. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author  ;«s, 
posthumous  works. 

3.  Being  after  one's  decease;  as,  a  posthumous 
character.  Addison. 
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POST'HU-MOUS-LY,  adv.    After  one's  decease. 
POS'TIC,  a.     [L.  posticus.] 

Backward.     [Not  used.]  Brotan. 

POS'TIL,  7i.     [It.  postilla ;  Sp.  postila ;  from  L.  post.] 

1.  A  marginal  note  ;  originally,  a  note  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Bible,  so  called  because  written  after  the 
text.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lntlieran  churches,  a 
homily  to  be  read  in  public  by  clergymen  who  are 
incompetent  to  teach.  The  first  postils  were  com- 
posed by  order  of  Charlemagne.  Luther  also  wrote 
postils.  The  books  of  homilies  in  the  English  church 
were  postils  under  another  name.  Murdock. 

POS'TIL,  v.  t,     [It.  postillare.] 

To  write  marginal  notes ;  to  gloss ;   to  illustrate 

with  marginal  notes.  Bacon. 

POS'TIL-.ED,  pp.    Illustrated  with  marginal  notes. 
POS'TIL-ER,  n.    One  who  writes  marginal   notes ; 

one  who  illustrates  the  text  of  a  book  by  notes  in  the 

margin. 
POS'TIL-ING,  ppr.    Writing  in  marginal  notes. 
POS'TIL-LATE,   v.  i.  or  t.     Formerly,   to   preach  by 

expounding    Scripture,  verse  by   verse,   in    regular 

order. 
POS-TIL-LA'TION,  71.      Exposition  of  Scripture  in 

preaching. 
POS'TIL-LA-TOR,  7i.    One  who  expounds  Seripture, 

verse  by  verse.  Henry,  Brit. 

PoS-TILL'ION,   (pos-til'yun,)    71.      [Fr.    postilion,    a 

post-boy,  from  poste. ] 
One  that  rides  and  guides  the  first  pair  of  horses  in 

a  coach  or  other  carriage  ;  also,  one  that  rides  one  of 

the  horses,  when  one  pair  only  is  used,  either  in  a 

coach  or  post-chaise. 
PoST'ING,  ppr.    Setting  up  on  a  post;  exposing  the 

name  or  character  to  reproach  by  public  advertise- 
ment. 

2.  Placing  ;  stationing. 

3.  Transferring  accounts  to  a  ledger. 

4.  Traveling  with  post-horses. 

POST'ING,  71.      The  transferring  of  accounts    to  a 
ledger. 
2.  The  traveling  post,  or  with  post-horses. 

POS'TiCiUB,'7i.  An  ornament  of  sculpture  superadded 
after  the  original  design  has  been  comoleted. 

POST-LI-MIN'1-AR,     >     a.       [See     Postliminium.] 

PoST-LI-MIN'I-OUS,  j  Contrived,  done,  or  existing 
subsequently  ;  as,  a  postliminious  application. 

POST-LI-MIN'I-UiU,  >  71.     [L.  post,  after,  and  limen, 

POST-LIM'I-NY,        ,     end,  limit.] 

Postliminium,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  return 
of  a  person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to  so- 
journ in  a  foreign  country,  or  had  been  banished  or 
taken  by  an  enemy. 

In  the  modern  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  postliminy 
is  that  by  virtue  of  which  persons  and  things,  taken 
by  an  enemy  in  war,  are  restored  to  their  former 
state,  when  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged.  The  sovereign  of  a 
country  is  bound  to  protect  the  person  and  the  prop- 
erty of  his  subjects  ;  and  a  subject  who  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  property  by  the  violence  of  war,  on 
being  restoretl  to  his  country,  can  claim  to  be  reestab- 
lished in  all  his  rights,  and  to  recover  his  property. 
But  this  right  does  not  extend,  in  all  cases,  to  person- 
al effects  or  movables,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  identity.       Vattcl.     Du  Ponceau. 

POST' MAN,  71.    A  post  or  courier ;  a  letter-carrier. 

Or  anger. 

POST' MARK,  71.  The  mark  or  stamp  of  a  post-office 
on  a  letter. 

POST' MARK,  v.  t.  To  affix  the  stamp  or  mark  of  the 
post-office,  as  to  letters,  etc. 

POST'MAS-TER,  71.  The  officer  who  has  the  super- 
intendence and  direction  of  a  post-office. 

2.  On  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  one  who  provides 
post-horses. 

3.  In  Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  scholars  who 
are  supported  on  the  foundation  are  called  Post- 
masters or  Portionists,  (Portionista.)      Oxf.  Guide. 

Postmaster-general  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  post- 
office  department,  whose  duty  is  to  make  contracts 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mails  and  see  that 
they  are  executed,  and  who  receives  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses, 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  office,  and  superintends  the 
whole  department. 

POST-ME-RID'I-AN,  a.  [L.  postmeridianus.  See 
Meridian.] 

Being  or  belonging  to  the  afternoon ;  as  postmeridi- 
an sleep.  Bacon. 

POST-MOR'TEM,  after  death.  A  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  a  body  is  one  made  after  the  death  of 
the  patient. 

POST'NATE,  a.     [L.  post,  after,  and  natus,  born. J 
Subsequent.     r Little  used.]  Taylor. 

POST'-iS'OTE,  71/  [post  and  note.]  In  commerce,  a 
promissory  note  issued  by  a  bank,  and  made  payable 
to  order  at  some  future  specified  time  ;  whence  its 
name  /xwi-note. 

POST-NUP'TIAL,(-shal,)  a.  [post  and  nuptial]  Be- 
ing or  happening  after  marriage  ;  as,  a  postnuptial 
settlement  on  a  wife.  Kent. 

POST-OB'IT,  n,     [L.  post  and  obitus.] 
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1.  A  bond  in  which  the  obligor,  in  consideration  of 
having  received  a  certain  sum  of  money,  binds  him- 
self to  pay  a  larger  sum,  on  unusual  interest,  on  the 
death  of  some  specified  individual  from  whom  he  has 
expectations.  Bouoier. 

2.  Post-obit  is  used  by  physicians  precisely  like 
post-mortem. 

PCST'-OF-FICE,  n.  An  office  or  house  where  letters 
are  received  for  delivery  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  or  to  be  transmitted  to  other 
places  in  the  public  mails. 

PoST'-PAID,  a.  Having  the  postage  paid,  as  a 
letter. 

PoST-PoNE',  v.  t.  [L.  postpone ;  post,  after,  and  pono, 
to  put.] 

1.  To  put  off;  to  defer  to  a  future  or  later  time  ; 
to  delay  ;  as,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  question  to  the  afternoon,  or  to  the  following 
day. 

2.  To  set  below  something  else  in  value  or  impor- 
tance. 


PoST-PoN'ED,  pp.  Delayed;  deferred  to  a  future 
time  ;  set  below  in  value. 

POST-PoNE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  deferring  to  a 
future  time  ;  temporary  delay  of  business. 

T.  Pickering.     Kent. 

PoST-PON'ENCE,  n.     Dislike.     [Not  in  use.] 

Johnson. 

PoST-PoN'ER,  n.    One  who  postpones. 

PoST-PoiVING,  ppr.     Deferring  to  a  future  time. 

P5ST-PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)/t.    [post  and  position.'] 
The  state  of  being  put  back  or  out  of  the  regular 
place.  Mrde. 

PoST-POS'I-TIVE,  a.  Placed  after  something  else, 
as  a  word. 

POST-RE  MoTE',  a.  [post  and  remote.']  More  re- 
mote in  subsequent  time  or  order.  Darwin. 

PoST-SCe'NI-UM,  n.    The  back  part  of  the  stage. 

PoST'S€RIPT,  n.  [L.  post,  after,  and  scriptum,  writ- 
ten.] 

A  paragraph  added  to  a  letter  after  it  is  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  writer  ;  or  any  addition  made  to  a 
book  or  composition  after  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
finished,  containing  something  omitted,  or  something 
new  occurring  to  the  writer.  Locke.     Addison. 

PoST'SCRIPT-ED,  a.     Added  in  a  postscript. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

POST'-TOWN,  it.     A  town  in  which  a  post-office  is 
established  by  law. 
2.  A  town  in  which  post-horses  are  kept. 

POST'fJ-LANT,  n.  [See  Postulate.]  One  wbo 
makes  a  request  or  demand. 

POST'U-LATE,  n.  [L.  postulatum,  from  postulo,  to 
demand,  from  the  root  of  posco,  to  ask  or  demand. 
The  sense  is,  to  urge  or  push.] 

1.  A  position  or  supposition  assumed  without 
proof,  or  one  which  is  considered  as  self-evident,  or 
too  plain  to  require  illustration.  Encyc. 

2.  In  mathematics,  a  self-evident  problem,  answer- 
ing to  axiom,  which  is  a  self-evident  theorem. 

Olmsted. 
POST'T|-LaTE,  «.  t.     [Supra.]     To  beg   or  assume 
without  proof.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

2.  To  invite  ;  to  solicit ;  to  require  by  entreat}'. 

Burnet. 

3.  To  assume  ;  to  take  without  positive  consent. 

The  Byzantine  emperors  nppear  to  have  exercised,  or  at  least  to 
have  postulated,  a  sort  of  paramount  supremacy  over  this 
nation.  Tooke. 

POST'U_-LA-TED,  pp.  Assumed  without  proof;  in- 
vited. 

POST'U.-La-TING,  ppr.  Assuming ;  inviting  ;  solic- 
iting. 

POST-tf-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  postulatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  supposing  without  proof;  gratuitous 
assumption.  Hale. 

2.  Supplication  ;  intercession  ;  also,  suit ;  cause. 

Pearson.     Burnet. 
POST'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof.  Brown. 

POST-LT-LA'TUM,  n.     [L.]     A  postulate,  which  see. 

Addison. 
POS'TTJRE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  positura  ;  pono,  positus.] 

1.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  attitude  ;  the  situation 
of  a  figure  with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  several 
principal  members  with  regard  to  each  other,  by 
which  action  is  expressed.  Postures  should  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  character  of  the  figure,  and  the 
posture  of  each  member  to  its  office.  Postures  are 
natural  or  artificial.  Natural  postures  are  such  as 
our  ordinary  actions  and  the  occasions  of  life  lead 
us  to  exhibit ;  artificial  postures  are  such  as  are  as- 
sumed or  learnt  for  particular  purposes,  or  in  partic- 
ular occupations,  as  in  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 

JSddison.     Encyc.   ■ 

2.  Situation  ;  condition  ;  particular  state  with  re- 
gard to  something  else  ;  as,  the  posture  of  public  af- 
fairs before  or  after  a  war. 

3.  Situation  of  the  body  ;  as,  an  abject  pasture. 

Milton. 

4.  State  ;  condition.  The  fort  is  in  a  posture  of 
defense. 
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5.  The  situation  or  disposition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  body  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  purpose. 

He  casts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon  in  most  strange  postures.        Shak. 
The  posture  of  a  poetic  figure  is  a  description  of  the  heroes  in  the 
performance  of  such  or  such  an  action.  Dryden. 

6.  Disposition  ;  frame ;  as,  the  posture  of  the  soul. 

Bailey. 
POS'TtlRE,  v.  t.    To  place  in  a  particular  manner ;  to 
dispose  the  parts  of  a  body  for  a  particular  purpose. 
He  was  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

POS'TUR-£D,  pp.     Placed  in  a  particular  manner. 

POS'TIJRE-MaS-TER,  n.  One  that  teaches  or  prac- 
tices artificial  postures  of  the  body.  Spectator. 

POS'TLTR-ING,  ppr.  Disposing  the  parts  of  the  body 
jbr  a  particular  purpose. 

PO'SY,  n.  [Q.u.  poesy  ;  or  a  collection,  a  cluster,  from 
the  W.  posiaw,  to  collect.     See  Pose.] 

1.  A  motto  inscribed  on  a  ring,  oix.         Addison. 

2.  A  bunch  of  dowers.  Spenser. 
POT,  n.     [Fr.  pot ;   Arm.  pod  ;   Ir.  pota  ;   Sw.  potta  ; 

Dan.  potte  ;  W.  pot,  a  pot,  and  potel,  a  bottle  ;  poten,  a 
pudding,  the  paunch,  something  bulging  ;  D.  pot,  a 
pot,  a  stake,  a  hoard  ;  potten,  to  hoard.] 

1.  A  vessel  more  deep  than  broad,  made  of  earth, 
or  iron,  or  other  metal,  used  for  several  domestic  pur- 
poses ,  as,  an  iron  pot  for  boiling  meat  or  vegetables  ; 
a  pot  for  holding  liquors  ;  a  cup ;  as,  a  pot  of  ale ;  an 
earthen  pot  for  plants,  called  a  jlowcr-pol,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  put ;  as,  a  pot  of 
ale,  i.  e.,  a  quart. 

3.  A  sort  of  paper  of  small-sized  sheets. 

To  go  to  pot;  to  be  destroyed,  ruined,  wasted,  or 
expended.     [A  low  phrase.] 
POT,  v.  t.     To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots  ;  as,  potted 
fowl  and  fish.  Dryden. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  in  pots  of  earth.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  put  in  casks  for  draining:  as,  to  pot  sugar, 
by  taking  it  from  the  cooler  and  placing  it  in  hogs- 
heads with  perforated  heads,  from  which  the  molas- 
ses percolates  through  the  spongy  stalk  of  a  plantain 
leaf.  Edwards,  fV.  Indies. 

PO'TA-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  Low  L.  potabilis  ;  It.  potabile  ; 
from  L.  puto,  to  drink  ;  potus,  drink,  Gr.  n-oryc,  from 
Tttvoi,  mopat,  to  drink.] 

Drinkable;  that  may  be  drank;  as,  water  fresh 
and  potable.  Bacon. 

Rivera  run  potable  gold.  Milton. 

PC'TA-BLE,  n.    Something  that  may  be  drank. 

Philips. 

Fo'TA-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  drink- 
able. 

POT'AGE,  n.     See  Pottage. 

POT'A-GER,  n.     [from  potage.]     A  porringer.   Grew. 

PO-TAG'RO,  (  n.     A  kind  of  pickle  imported  from  the 

POTaR'GO,  J      West  Indies.  King. 

POT'aLE,  n.  [pot  and  ale.]  A  name  in  some  places 
given  to  the  refuse  from  a  grain  distillery,  used  to 
fatten  swine. 

POT-A-MOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.   n-orapos,  a  river,   and 
Aoyc,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  rivers. 

Po'TANCE,  n.  With  watchmakers,  the  stud  in  which 
the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  is  placed.  Ash.     Scott. 

POT' ASH,  71.  [pot  and  ashes ;  D.  potasch  ;  G.  pottas- 
che;  Dan.  potaskc  j  Fr.  potussc.] 

The  popular  name  of  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  in 
an  impure  state,  procured  from  the  ashes  of  plants 
by  lixiviation  and  evaporation.  The  matter  remain- 
ing ai'ter  evaporation  is  refined  in  a  crucible  or  fur- 
nace, and  the  extractive  substance  burnt  off  or  dis- 
sipated. Potash  refined  by  heat  is  called  Peablash. 
The  plants  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot- 
ash are  wormwood  and  fumitory. 

Kirwan.     Nicholson.     Encyc. 
By  the  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  appears  that 
the  essential  part  of  potash  is  a  metallic  oxyd  ;  the 
metal  is  called  Potassium,  and  the  alkali,  in  books 
of  science,  is  called  Potassa. 

PO-TAS'SA,  71.  The  scientific  name  of  pure  potash 
or  protoxyd  of  potassium. 

PO-TAS'SI-UM,  71.  The  metallic  basis  of  pure  potash. 
According  to  Dr.  Davy,  100  parts  of  potassa  consist 
of  86.1  parts  of  the  basis,  and  13.9  of  oxygen. 

Med.  Bepos. 
Potassium  has  the  most  powerful  affinity  fur  oxy- 
gen of  all  substances  known  ;  it  takes  it  from  every 
other  compound,  and   hence   is  a   most  important 
agent  in  chemical  analysis. 

PO-Ta'TION,ti.     [L.  potatio.     See  Potable.] 

1.  A  drinking  or  drinking  bout. 

2.  A  draught.  Shak. 

3.  A  species  of  drink.  Shak. 
PO-Ta'TO,  71.     find,  batatas.] 

A  plant  and  the  esculent  part  of  the  root  of  the 
Solatium  tuberosunf,  a  native  of  South  America. 
The  tuberous  part  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  which 
is  usually  called  potato,  constitutes  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  most  nourishing  species  of  vegetable  food  ; 
it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poor  in  some  countries, 
and  has  often  contributed  to  prevent  famine.     It  was 
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introduced  into  the  British  dominions  by  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  or  other  adventurers  in  the  16th  century  ;  but 
it  came  slowly  into  use,  and  at  this  day  is  not  much 
cultivated  and  used  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  In 
the  British  dominions  and  in  the  United  States,  it 
has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on 
man  by  the  Creator. 

PO'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  drinking  ;  as,  pota- 
tory power 

POT'-BEL-LI-ED,  a.     Having  a  prominent  belly. 

POTJ-BEL-LY,  ?i.     A  protuberant  belly. 

POT'-BOY,  71.     A  menial  in  a  public  house. 

POTCH,  v.  I.     [Fr.  packer,  Eng.  to  poke.] 

1.  To  thrust ;  to  push.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

2.  To  poach  ;  to  boil  slightly.     [Not  used.] 

Wiseman. 
POT-COM-PAN'ION,  71.      An  associate  or  companion 

in  drinking  ;  applied  generally  to  liabitual  Itard  drinJt- 
PO-TEEN',  7i.     Irish  whiskey.  [ers. 

P6'TE-LOT,  n.      [Q.U.   G.  pottloth,  D.  potlood,  black 

lead.] 

The  sulphuret  of  molybdenum.  Fourcroy. 

Po'TENCE,    ?i.     [Fr.]      In    heraldry,  a   cross   whose 

ends  resemble  the  head  of  a  crutch  ;   also  called  a 

CroS3  Potence.  Encyc. 

PO'TEN-CY,  7i.      [L.  potcntia,  from  potens ;  possum, 

posse.     See  Power.] 

1.  Power;  physical  power,  energy,  or  efficacy; 
strength.  Shak. 

2.  Moral  power  ;  influence  ;  authority. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency  and  6Way  o'  th'  state.  Shak. 

PO'TENT,  a.     [L.  potens.] 

1.  Powerful ;  physically  strong  ;  forcible  ;  effica- 
cious ;  -as,  a  potent  medicine. 

Moees  once  more  his  potent  rot!  extends.  Milton. 

2.  Powerful,  in  a  moral  sense  :  having  great  influ- 
ence ;  xis,  potent  interest ;  a  potent  argument. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Having  great  authority,  control,  or  dominion ; 
as,  a  potent  prince.  Shak. 

PO'TENT,  71.     A  prince  ;  a  potentate.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
2.  A  walking-staff  or  crutch.  [Not  used.]   Chaucer. 
PO'TENT-A-CY,  >i.    Sovereignty.     [Not  used.] 

.    .  Barrow. 

Po'TENT-ATE,  n.     [Fr.  potentat;  It.  potentato.] 

A  person  who  possesses  great  power  or  sway ;  a 
prince  ;  a  sovereign  ;  an  emperor,  king,  or  monarch. 

Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and  potentates,  but 
above  the  highest  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  Boyle. 

PO-TEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [L.  potentialis.] 

1.  Having  power  to  impress  on  us  the  ideas  of  cer- 
tain qualities,  though  the  qualities  are  not  inherent 
in  the  thing  ;  as,  potential  heat  or  cold.  Encyc. 

2.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima,  can  not  exist  with- 
out form.  Ralegh. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful.     [Not  in  use.]       Shak. 
Potential  cautery,  in  surgery,  is  the  destruction  of 

vitality,  and  the  production  of  an  eschar  in  any  part 
of  the  body  by  an  alkaline  or  metallic  salt,  &c,  in- 
stead of  a  red-hot  iron,  the  use  of  which  is  called 
actual  cautery.  Encyc. 

Potential  mode,  in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  is  used  to  express  the  power,  possibility,  lib- 
erty, or  necessity,  of  an  action  or  of  being  ;  as,  I  may 
go  ;  he  ca7i  write.  This,  in  English,  is  not  strictly  a 
distinct  mode,  but  the  indicative  or  declarative  mode 
affirming  the  power  to  act,  instead  of  the  act  itself.  I 
may -go,  or  can  go,  are  equivalent  to,  I  have  power  to 
go. 
PO-TEN'TIAL,  it.    Any  thing  that  may  be  possible. 

Bacon. 
PO-TEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.     Possibility;  not  actuality. 
Taylor.     Bentley. 
PO-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  possibility;  not  in  act; 
not  positively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially  infinite. 

Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy,  not  in  actuality;  as,  potentially  cold. 

Boyle. 
Po'TENT-LY,  adv.    Powerfully  ;  with  great  force  or 
energy. 

You  are  potently  opposed.  Shak. 

PO'TENT-NESS,  71.     Powerfulness  ;  strength  ;  might. 

[Little  used.] 
PO-TES'TA-TIVE,  a.     [from  L.  potestas.] 

Authoritative.     [Not  used.]  Pearson. 

POT'GUN,  for  Popoun.     [Not  used.]  Swi/l. 

POT'-HANG-ER,  n.    [pot  and  hanger.]    A  pot-hook. 
POTH'E-CA-RY;  contracted  from  Apothecary,  and 

very  vulgar.     [See  the  latter.] 
POTH'ER,   7i.      [This  word   is  vulgarly  pronounced 

bother.     Its  origin  and  affinities  are  not  ascertained.] 

1.  Bustle  ;  confusion  ;  tumult ;  flutter.     [Low.] 

Shale.     Swift. 

2.  A  suffocating  cloud.  Dravtom 
POTH'ER,  v.  i.    To  make  a  blustering,  ineffectual  ef- 
fort ;  to  make  a  stir. 

POTH'ER,  v.  t.    To  harass  and  perplex  ;  to  puzzle. 

Locke. 
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POT'-HERB,  n.  A  term  applied  to  herbs  which  are 
added  to  soups,  stews,  and  various  dishes,  to  increase 
their  nutritious  qualities,  or  to  give  them  flavor,  as 
parsley,  &c.  Eiicyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

POTH'ER-KD,  pp.     Harassed  and  perplexed. 

POTH'EK-ING,  ppr.     Perplexing;  puzzling. 

POT-HOOK,  u.  A  hook  on  which  pots  and  kettles 
are  hung  over  the  Are. 

2.  A  letter  or  character  like  a  pot-hook  ;  a  scrawled 
letter.  Dryden. 

POT'-HOUSE,  w.     An  ale-house.  Warton. 

PO'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  potio  ;  polio,  to  drink.] 
A  draught ;  usually,  a  liquid  medicine  ;  a  dose. 
Bacon.     Milton. 

POT-LID,  n.     The  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot.      Durham. 

POTLUCK,  n.     What  may  chance  to  be  provided  for 

POT'-MAN,  7t.     A  pot-companion,  [dinner. 

POT'-MET-./JL,  n.  A  name  vulgarly  given  to  the 
metal  from  which  iron  pots  are  made,  from  an  erro- 
neous idea  that  it  is  something  different  from  com- 
mon pig  iron.  Wilcox. 

'POT'S HERD,  I  ?i.     [pot  and  Sax.  sceard,  a  fragment, 

POT'SHSRE, )  from  scearan.  to  shear ;  D.  potschcrf '; 
G.  sclterbr..] 

A  piece  or  fragment  of  a  broken  pot.     Job  ii. 

POTSToNE,  n.  Potstone  is  a  variety  of  steatite, 
sometimes  manufactured  into  culinary  vessels. 

Clcat:eland.     Brands. 

POT'TAGE,  n.  [from  pot ;  Fr.  id. ;  It.  potaggio  :  Port. 
pot.agem  ;  W.  potes ;  Arm.  poilair.k.  The  early  orthog- 
raphy Potage  would  be  preferable.] 

A  species  of  food  made  of  meat  boiled  to  softness 
in  water,  usually  with  some  vegetables  or  sweet 
herbs. 

POT'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Preserved  or  inclosed  in  a  pot; 
dra;ned  in  a  cask.  Edwards. 

POT'TER,  7i.  [from  pot.]  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  earthen  vessels.  Dryden.     Mortimer. 

POT'TER.     S-e  PUUDEH. 

POTTERN-ORE,  n.  A  species  of  ore,  which,  from 
its  aptness  to  vitrify  like  the  glazing  of  potter's  ware, 
the.  miners  call  bv  this  name.  Boyle. 

POTTER'S-CLAY,  n.  A  variety  of  clay  used  by  pot- 
ters. 

POT'TER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  potent. :  from  pot.] 

1.  The  vessels  or  ware  made  by  potters ;  earthen 
•ware,  glazed  and  baked. 

2.  The  place  where  earthen  vessels  are  manufac- 
tured. 

POTTING,  n.     [from  pot.]     Drinking  ;  tippling.  Shak. 

2.  A  placing  or  preserving  in  a  pot. 

3.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  process  of  putting  sugar 
in  casks  for  draining.  Edwards. 

POTTING,  ppr.      Placing   or   preserving   in  a  pot; 

draining,  as  above  ;  drinking. 
POTTLE,  n.     [W.  pore/,  a  bottle  ;  from  pot.] 

1.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints. 

2.  A  vessel ;  a  pot  or  tankard. 

3.  More  commonly  now,  a  vessel  or  small  basket  for 
holding  fruit.  Smart. 

POT1J-1.ENT,  a.     [L.  potulentus.] 

1.  Nearly  drunk  ;  rather  tipsy. 

2.  Fit  to  drink. 

POT-VAL'IANT,  a.  [pot  and  valiant.]  Courageous 
ever  the  cup  ;  heated  to  valor  by  strong  drink. 

Addison. 

POT  WAL'EOP-ER,  77,.  A  term  applied  to  voters,  in 
certain  boroughs  in  England,  where  all  who  boil  (wal- 
lop) n  pot  are  entitled  to  vote.  Eucyc.  Jim. 

POTWAE'LOP-ING,  a.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
boroughs  in  England,  where  all  who  boiled  a  pot 
were  entitled  to  vote. 

POUCH,  7i.  [Fr.  poclie,  a  pocket  or  bag,  a  purse-net, 
the  paunch  ;  Ir.  pucan  .'  G.  bauch,  D.  buik,  Sw.  bnk, 
Dan.  bug,  the  belly,  from  bulging  and  extending.] 

1.  A  small  hag  ;  usually  a  leathern  hag  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket.  Swift. 

2.  A  protuberant  belly. 

3.  The  bag  or  sack  of  a  bird,  as  that  of  the  peli- 
can. 

POUCH,  v.  t.    To  pocket  ,  to  save.  filsser. 

2.  To  swallow  ;  used  of  fowls,  whose  crop  is  called 
in  French  poche.  Derham. 

3.  To  pout.     [Nat  used.]  Jlinsworth. 
POUOII'EI),  (poucht,)  pp.     Pocketed;  swallowed. 
POUCII'ING,  ppr.     Pocketing;  saving;  swallowing. 
POUCH'-MOUTH-£l),  a.  Blubber-lipped.  [JVot  used.] 

Jlinsworth. 
POU-CHONG',  (poo-shong',)  7t.     A  kind  of  black  tea. 
POU-DRETTE',  71.     [Fr.]     A  very  powerful   manure, 
made  Vroni   the  contents  of  necessaries   dried  and 
mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  &c.  Gardner. 

PoUL'-Da-VIS,  ii.     A  sort  of  sail-cloth.     [Not  used.] 
POUI,E.     See  Pool.  [Jlinsworth. 

POUEP,  ii.     [Fr.  poulpe.] 

The  English  name  of  an  eight-footed  dibranchiate 
cephalopori,  the  octopus,  nearly  allied  to  the  sepia,  or 
common  cuttle  fish.  Kirby. 

POULT,  ii.     [Fr.  ponlct.     See  Poultry.] 

A  young  chicken,  partridge,  &c.     [Little  used.] 

King. 
P5UL'TER-ER,  7i.     [Norm,  poltnire.     See  Poultry.] 
1.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  sell  fowls  for 
the  table. 
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2.  Formerly,  in   England,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household  who  had  the  charge  of  the  poultry. 
Shakspeare  uses  Poultcr. 

POUL'TICE,  77.  [It.  polta,  pap,  L.  puis,  pultis,  Gr. 
tto\toc.] 

A  cataplasm  ;  a  soft  composition  of  meal,  bran,  or 
the  like  substance,  to  be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed 
parts  of  the  body,  &c.  Bacon. 

POUL'TICE,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  cataplasm. 

POUL'TIC-ED,  (pol'tist,)  pp.  Covered  with  a  cata- 
plasm or  poultice. 

POUL'TIC-ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  poultice. 

POUL'TIVE,  for  Poultice,  is  not  used.         Temple. 

POULTRY,  7i.  [from  Fr.  poulc,n  hen,  dim.  poulcl; 
It.  polio,  a  chicken  ;  pollame,  poultry  ;  Sp.  polla  ;  L. 
pnllus,  a  chicken,  or  other  young  animal ;  allied  to 
Eng.  foal ;  W.  ebawl,  ebolcs,  a  filly  or  colt ;  It.  pollare, 
to  sprout,  L.  pullulo.] 

Domestic  fowls  which  are  propagated  and  fed  for 
the  table,  and  for  their  eggs,  feathers,  &c,  such  as 
cocks  and  hens,  capons,  turkeys,  docks,  and  geese. 

POULT'RY- YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  place  where  fowls 
are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

POUNCE,  (pouns,)  71.  [Fr.  picrre-ponce,  pumice-stone  ; 
poncer,  to  rub  with  pumice-stono  ;  Arm.  maen-puncz, 
pumice-stone.] 

1.  A  fine  powder  used  to  prevent  ink  from  spread- 
ing on  paper,  as  sandarach  pulverized. 

2.  Charcoal  dust  inclosed  in  some  open  stuff,  as 
muslin,  &c,  to  be  passed  over  holes  pricked  in  the 
work,  to  mark  the  lines  or  designs  on  a  paper  under- 
neath. This  kind  of  pounce  is  used  by  embroiderers 
to  transfer  their  patterns  upon  their  "stuffs,  also  by 
lace-makers,  and  sometimes  by  engravers.  It  is  also 
used  in  varnishing.  Cyc. 

3.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet-holes.  Todd. 
POUNCE,  v.  t.     To  sprinkle  or  rub  with  pounce. 
POUNCE,  «.    [This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with 

the  It.  pnnzome,  a  bodkin,  a  punch,  a  push,  which  is 
from  the  L.  pungo,  whence  Sp.  punzar.] 
The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

POUNCE,  v.  i.  To  fall  on  suddenly  ;  to  fall  on  and 
seize  with  the  claws  ;  with  071  or  upon;  as,  a  rapa- 
cious bird  pounces  on  a  chicken. 

POUNCE'-BOX,  ?i.  A  small  box  with  a  perforated 
lid,  used  for  sprinkling  pounce  on  paper.  Shak. 

POUNCED,  (pownst,)  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  claws 
or  talons.  Thomson. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  pounce. 

POUN'CET-BOX.  71.  A  small  box  with  perforations 
on  the  top,  to  hold  perfume  for  smelling. 

Shak.     Toone. 

POUN'CING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  claws. 

2.  Falling  suddenly  on,  and  seizing  with  the 
claws. 

3.  Sprinkling  with  pounce. 

POUND,  n.  [Sax.  pund ;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Dan.  pimo!  ; 
D.  pond ;  G.  pfund  ;  L.  pomlo,  pandas,  weight,  a  pound  ; 
pendo,  to  weigh,  to  bend.] 

1.  A  standard  weight  consisting  of  twelve  ounces 
troy,  or  sixteen  ounces  avoirdupois.  144  pounds  av- 
oirdupois are  equal  to  lib  pounds  troy  weight. 

McCulloch. 

2.  A  money  of  account,  consisting  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, the  value  of  which  is  different  in  different 
countries.      The    pound    sterling    is    equivalent   to 

$4.44^,  money  of  the  United  States.  In  New 
England  and  Virginia,  the  pound  is  equal  to  §3.33j  ; 
iu  New  York,  to  $2.50. 

POUND,  71.     [Sax.  pyndan,  pindan,  to  confine.] 

An  inclosure,  erected  by  authority,  in  which  cattle 
or  other  beasts  are  confined  when  taken  in  trespass- 
ing, or  going  at  large  in  violation  of  law  ;  a  pinfold. 

POUND,  v.  t.     To  confine  in  a  public  ground. 

POUND,  v.t.  [Sax.  punian;  W.  pwniaw,  to  beat  and 
to  load.] 

1.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  some  heavy  instrument, 
and  with  repeated  blows,  so  as  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. 

With  cnicl  blows  she  pounds  her  blubbered  cheeks.      Dryden. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulverize  by  beating;  to 
bruise  or  break  into  fine  parts  by  a  heavy  instru- 
ment ;   as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt. 

Loud  strokes  with  pounding  spice  the  fabric  rend.  Garth. 

POUND' AGE,  71.  [from  prumd.]  A  sum  deducted 
from  a  pound,  or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  each 
pound.  Swift. 

2.  In  England,  a  subsidy  of  13d.  in  the  pound,  for- 
merly granted  to  the  crown  on  all  goods  exported  or 
imported,  and  if  by  aliens,  more.  Blaclcstone. 

POUNDBREACH,  71.  The  breaking  of  a  public 
pound  for  releasing  beasts  confined  in  it. 

BUiclcstone. 
POUND'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Beaten  or  bniised  with  a  heavy 
instrument :  pulverized  or  broken  by  pounding. 
2.  Confined  in  a  pound  ;  impounded. 
POUND'ER,  71.  A  pestle;  the  instrument  of  pounding. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  denominated  from  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  ;  as,  a  cannon  is  called  a  twelve- 
ponndcr ;  a  person  of  ten  pounds  annual  income  is 
called  a  ten-pouiuler  Johnson. 

3.  A  large  pear.  Dryden. 


POW 

POUND    FOOL'ISH.       The   phrase  penny  wise  and 

pound  foolish,  signifies  negligent  in  tile  care  of  'arge 

sums,  but  careful  to  save  small  sums. 
POUND'ING,  ppr.    Beating;    bruising;   pulverizing; 

impounding. 
POUND'-KEEP-ER,  n.     One  who  has  the  care  of  a 

pound. 
PGUP'E-TON,  71.     [Fr.  poupee.]  * 

A  puppet,  or  little  baby. 
POU'PICS,  11.     In  cookery,  a  mess  of  victuals  made  of 

veal  steaks  and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 

POUR,  v.  t.     [W.  bwrw,  to  cast,  send,  throw,  thrust.] 

1.  To  throw,  as  a  fluid,  in  a  stream,  either  out  of  a 
vessel  or  into  it ;  as,  to  pour  water  from  a  pail,  or  out 
of  a  pail ;  to  pour  wine  into  a  decanter.  Pour  ii.  ap- 
propriately, but  not  exclusively,  applied  to  fluids,  and 
signifies  merely  to  cast  or  throw,  and  this  sense  is 
modified  by  out,  from,  in,  into,  against,  on,  upon,  un- 
der,  &c.  It  is  applied  not  only  to  liquors,  but  to  oth- 
er fluids,  and  to  substances  consisting  of  fine  parti- 
cles ;  as,  to  pour  a  stream  of  gas  or  air  upon  a  fire  ; 
to  pour  out  sand.  It  expresses  particularly  the  be- 
stowing or  sending  forth  in  copious  abundance. 

1  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh.  —  Joel  ii. 
To  pour  out  dust.  —  Lev.  xiv. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  send  forth  iu  a  stream  or  continued 
succession. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens.  Sluik. 

3.  To  send  forth  ;  as,  to  pour  out  words,  prayers, 
or  sighs  ;  to  pour  out  the  heart  or  soul.     Ps.  Ixii. 

4.  To  throw  in  profusion  or  with  overwhelming 
force. 

I  will  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  on  thee.  —  Kzek.  vii. 

POUR,  (pore,)  v.  i.  To  flow  ;  to  issue  forth  in  a  stream, 
or  continued  succession  of  parts  ;  to  move  or  rush, 
as  a  current.  The  torrent  pours  down  from  the  moan- 
tain,  or  along  the  steep  descent. 

2.  To  rush  in  a  crowd  or  continued  procession, 

A  ghastly  baud  of  giants, 
All  pouring  down  the  mountain,  crowd  the  shore.  Pope. 

PqVll'ED,  pp.    Sent  forth  ;  thrown,  as  a  fluid. 

PqUR'ER,  71.     One  that  pours. 

POUR'ING,  ppr.  Sending,  as  a  fluid ;  driving  ia  a 
current  or  continued  stream. 

POUR'LIEU.     See  Purlieu. 

POUR-PRES'TURE,  71.  [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  pris, 
taken.] 

In  law,  a  wrongful  inclosure  or  encroachment  on 
another's  property.  Encyc.     Cowd. 

POUR'SUI-VANT.     See  Pursuivant. 

POUR-VEY'ANCE.     See  Purtevance. 

POUSSE  ;  corrupted  from  Pulse,  peas.  Spenser. 

POUT,  71.  A  sea-fish,  of  the  Cod  kind,  about  afoot 
in  length;  also  called  the  whiting  pout.  It  has  the 
power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which  covers  the 
eyes  and  neighboring  parts  of  the  head. 

Partington.     Yarrcll. 
2    A  species  of  bird.  Carcw. 

3.  A  fit  of  sullenness.     [Colloquial.] 

POUT,  v.  i.  [Fr.  bonder  ;  allied  probably  to  bud,  pud- 
ding, Gr.  li'iravn,  W.poten;  from  the  sense  of  bulg- 
ing or  pushing  out.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips,  as  in  sullenness,  contempt, 
or  displeasure  ;  hence,  to  look  sullen.  Shak. 

2.  To  shoot  out ;  to  be  prominent ;  as,  pouting  lips. 

Dryden 
POUT'ING,  ppr.    Shooting  out,  as  the  lip's. 

2.  Looking  sullen. 
POUT'ING,  71.     Childish  sullenness. 
POUTING-LY,  ado.     In  a  pouting  or  sullen  manner. 
POV'ER-TY,   71.  t  [Norm,  pouerti ;   Fr.  pauvrcti  ;    It. 
povcrtd ;  Sp.  and   Port,  pobreza ;   L.  paupcrtas.     See 
Poor.] 

1.  Destitution  of  property;  indigence;  want  of 
convenient  means  of  subsistence.  The  consequence 
of  poverty  is  dependence. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty. —  Prov. 

2.  Barrenness  of  sentiment  or  ornament;  defect; 
as,  the  poverty  of  a  composition. 

3.  Want ;  defect  of  words  ;  as,  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage. 

POWDER,  71.  [Fr.  poudre,  contracted  from  pouldre ; 
Arm.  poultra ;  It.  polvere  ;  Sp.  polvo  ;  L.  pulvis.  The 
G.  has  puder,  and  the  D.  poedtr,  but  whether  from 
the  same  source  1  know  not.  Pulvis  is  probably  from 
pulso,  pulto,  to  beat.] 

1.  Any  dry  substance  composed  of  minute  parti- 
cles, whether  natural  or  artificial  ;  more  generally,  a 
substance  comminuted  or  triturated  to  fine  particles. 
Thus  dust  is  the  powder  of  earth  ;  flour  is  the  powder 
of  grain.  But  the  word  is  particularly  applied  to 
substances  reduced  to  fine  particles  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

2.  A  composition  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, mixed  and  granulated  ;  gunpowder. 

3.  Hair-powder  ;  pulverized  starch. 
Powder  of  Algaroth.     See  Algaroth. 

POWDER,  u.  t.  To  reduce  to  fine  particles  ;  to  com- 
minute ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate  ;  to  pound,  gtinc", 
or  rub  into  fine  particles. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder ;  as,  to  powder  th3 
hair 
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3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt;  to  corn,  as  meat. 

Bacon. 
POWDER,  v.  i.    To  come  violently.     [JVot  used.] 

V 'Estrange. 
POWDER-BOX,  n.    A  box  in  which  hair-powder  is 

kept.  Guj/. 

FOWDER-CXRT,  n.    A  cart  that  carries  powder  and 

shot  fur  artillery. 
POWDER-CHEST,  n.    A  small  box  or  case  charged 

Willi  powder,  old  nails,  &c,  fastened  to  the  side  of  a 

ship,  to  be  discharged  at  an  enemy  attempting  to 

board.  Mar.  Dirt. 

POWDER-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  powder;  sprink- 
led with  powder  ;  corned  ;  salted. 
POWDER-FLXSK,  n.    A  flask  in  which  gunpowder 

is  carried. 
POWDER-HORN,  n,    A  horn  in  which  gunpowder 

is  carried  bv  sportsmen.  Swift. 

POVV'DER-ING,  ppr.    Pulverizing;    sprinkling  with 

powder  ;  corning  ;  salting. 
POWDER-LN'G-TUR,   n.    A  tub  or  vessel  in  which 

meat  is  corned  or  salted. 
2.  The  place  where  an  infected  lecher  is  cured. 

Shalt. 
POWDER-MILL,  n.     A  mill  in  which  gunpowder  is 

made.  Arbuthnot. 

POWDER-MINE,  n.     A  cave  or  hollow  in  which 

powder  is  placed  to  be  fired  at  a  proper  time. 

Rowley. 
POWDER-ROOM,  n.  The  apartment  in  a  ship  where 

gunpowder  is  kept.  Waller. 

POW'DER-Y,  a.     Friable  ;  easily  crumbling  to  pieces. 

2.  Dusty  ;  sprinkled  with  powder. 

3.  Resembling  powder. 

POWDIKE,  n.  A  marsh  or  fen  dike.  [Local.'] 
POWER,  n.  [Fr.  pouvoir  ;  Norm,  povare ;  from  the 
root  of  Pp.  and  Port,  poller,  It.  poderc;  or  rather  the 
same  word  varied  in  orthography.  The  Latin  has 
posse,  possum,  poles,  polcutia.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  verb  is,  to  strain,  or  exert  force.] 

1.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  the  faculty  of  doing  or 
performing  any  thing ;  the  facility  of  moving  or  of 
producing  a  change  in  something  ;  ability  or  strength. 
A  man  raises  his  hand  by  his  own  power,  or  by  pow- 
er moves  another  body.  The  exertion  of  power  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will,  and,  in  strictness,  no  being  des- 
titute of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power.  Pow- 
er in  man  is  active  or  speculative.  Active  power  is  that 
which  moves  the  body  ;  speculative  power  is  that  by 
which  we  see,  judge,  remember,  or,  in  general,  by 
which  we  think. 

Power  may  exist  without  exertion.  We  have  pow- 
er to  sp^ak  when  we  are  silent.  Locke.     Rcid. 

Power  has  been  distinguished  also  into  active  and 
passive,  the  power  of  doing  or  moving,  and  the  power 
of  receiving  impressions  or  of  suffering.  In  strict- 
ness, passive  power  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  To  say 
that  gold  has  a  power  to  be  melted,  is  improper  lan- 
guage ;  yet  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  word, pow- 
er is  often  used  in  a  passive  sense,  and  is  considered 
as  twofold  ;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive, 
any  change.  Cue. 

2.  Force  ;  animal  strength  ;  as,  the  power  of  the 
arm,  exerted  in  lifting,  throwing,  or  holding. 

3.  Force  ;  strength  ;  eneriy  ;  as,  the  power  of  the 
mind,  of  the  imagination,  of  the  fancy.  He  has  not 
powers  of  genius  adequate  to  the  work. 

4.  Faculty  of  the  mind,  as  manifested  by  a  partic- 
ular mode  of  operation  ;  as,  the  power  of  thinking, 
comparing,  and  judging;  the  reasoning  powers. 

5.  Ability,  natural  or  moral.  We  say,  a  man  has 
the  power  of  doing  good  ;  his  property  gives  him  the 
power  of  relieving  the  distressed  ;  or,  he  has  the  pow- 
er to  persuade  others  to  do  good  ;  or,  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  pay  his  debts.  The  moral  power  of  man  is 
also  his  power  of  judging  or  discerning  in  moral  sub- 
jects. 

6.  In  mechanics,  that  which  produces,  or  tends  to 
produce,  motion.  It  is  opposed  to  the  weight,  or  that 
which  is  acted  upon.  [See  also  Mechanical  Pow- 
ers.] 

7.  In  optics,  the  degree  to  which  a  convex  lens,  or 
concave  mirror,  magnifies.  Olmsted. 

8.  Force.  The  great  poior.r  of  the  screw  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  compression.  The  power  of  steam  is 
immense. 

9.  That  quality  in  any  natural  body  which  pro- 
duces a  change,  or  makes  an  impression  on  another 
body  ;  as,  the  power  of  medicine  ;  the  power  of  heat ; 
the  power  of  sound. 

10.  Force;  strength;  momentum;  as,  the  power 
of  the  wind,  which  propels  a  ship  or  overturns  a 
building. 

11  Influence;  that  which  may  prove  the  mind; 
as,  the  power  of  arguments  or  of  persuasion. 

12.  Command  ;  the  right  of  governing,  or  actual 
government;  dominion;  rule;  sway;  authority.  A 
large  portion  of  Asia  is  under  the  power  of  the  Rus- 
sian emperor.  The  powrr  of  the  British  monarch  is 
limited  by  law.  The  powers  of  government  are  leg- 
islative, executive,  judicial,  and  ministerial. 

Power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  employed  to  protect 
the  innocent.  Swift. 


Under  this  sense  may  be  comprehended  civil,  po- 
litical, ecclesiastical,  and  military  power. 

13.  A  sovereign,  whether  emperor,  king,  or  gov- 
erning prince,  or  the  legislature  of  a  State  ;  as,  the 
powers  of  Europe;  the  great  powers :  the  smaller 
powers.  In  this  sense,  the  state  or  nation  governed 
seems  to  be  included  in  the  word  power.  Great 
Britain  is  a  great  naval  power. 

14.  One  invested  with  authority;  a  ruler;  a  civil 
magistrate.     Rom.  xiii. 

15.  Divinity  ;  a  celestial  or  invisible  being  or  agent 
supposed  to  have  dominion  over  some  part  of  crea- 
tion ;  as,  celestial  powers  ;  the  powers  of  da  kness. 

16.  That  which  has  physical  power;  an  ^rmy ;  a 
navy;  a  host ;  a  military  force. 

Never  sucli  a  power  — 
Was  levied  in  die  body  of  a  [and.  Shak. 

17.  Legal  authority  ;  warrant ;  as,  a  power  of  at- 
torney ;  an  agent  invested  with  ample  power.  The 
envoy  has  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

18.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  product  nrising 
from  the  multiplication  of  a  number  into  itself;  as, 
a  cube  is  the  third  power ;  the  biquadrate  is  the  fourth 
power.  Any  number  is  called  the  first  power  of  it- 
self. Hutton. 

19.  In  Scripture,  right ;  privilege.  John  i.  1 
Cor.  ix. 

20.  Angels,  good  or  bad.     Col.  i.    Eph.  vi. 

21.  Violence  ;  force  ;  compulsion.     Ezek.  iv. 

22.  Christ  is  called  the  power  of  God,  at  through 
him  and  his  gospel.  God  displays  his  power  and  au- 
thority in  ransoming  and  saving  sinners.     1  Cor.  I. 

23.  The  powers  of  heaven  may  denote  the  celestial 
luminaries.     Matt.  xxiv. 

24.  Satan  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  death,  as  he 
introduced  sin,  the  cause  of  death,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, and  torments  men  with  the  fear  of  death  and  fu- 
ture misery. 

25.  In  vulgar  language,  a  large  quantity  ;  a  great 
number;  as,  a  power  of  good  things. 

[This  is,  I  believe,  obsolete,  even  among  our  com- 
mon people.] 

Power  of  attorney ;  a  written  authority  given  to  a 
person  to  act  for  another. 
POWEH-FUL,  a.     Having  great  physical  or  mechan- 
ical power";  strong  ;   forcible  ;    mighty  ;  as,  a  power- 
ful army  or  navy  ;  a  powerful  engine. 

2.  Having  great  moral  power  ;  forcible  to  persuade 
or  convince  the  mind  ;  as,  a  powerful  reason  or  ar- 
gument. 

3.  Possessing  great  political  and  military  power ; 
strong  in  extent  of  dominion  or  national  resources  ; 
potent ;  as,  a  powerful  monarch  or  prince ;  a  power- 
ful nation. 

4.  Efficacious  ;  possessing  or  exerting  great  force 
or  producing  great  effects  ;    as,  a  powerful  medicine. 

5.  In  general,  able  to  produce  great  effects  ;  exert- 
ing great  force  or  energy  ;  as,  powerful  eloquence. 

The  word  of  God  is  quick  antl  powerful.  —  Heb.  iv. 

6.  Strong  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  powerful  heat  or  light. 
POWERFULLY,  adv.     With  great  force  or  energy  ; 

potently;  mightily  ;  with  great  effect;  forcibly;  ei- 
ther in  a  physical  or  moral  sense.  Certain  medicines 
operate  powerfully  on  the  stomach  ;  the  practice  of 
virtue  is  powerfully  recommended  by  its  utility. 
POWER-FTJL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  having  or 
exerting  great  power ;  force;  power;  might. 

Hakewill. 
POWER-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  power,  force,  or  en- 
ergy ;  weak  ;  impotent ;  not  able  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect. Shak. 
POWER-LESS-NESS,  n.     Destitution  of  power. 

Chalmers. 
POWER-LOOM,  n.  A  loom  worked  by  water,  steam, 

or  some  mechanical  power. 
POWER-PRESS,  n.    A   printing  press   worked   by 

steam,  water,  or  other  power. 
POWL'DRON,  n.     [Q.u.  Fr.  epaule,  the  shoulder.] 

In  heraldry,  that  part  of  armor  which  covers  the 
shoulders.  Sandys. 

POWTER,  )  n.  *  A  variety  of  the  common    domestic 
POU'TER,   \      pigeon,  with  an  inflated  breast. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
POWWOW,  )  n.    Among  the  North  American  Indians, 
PAWWAW,  \      a  priest,  or  conjurer.     Hence, 

2.  Conjuration  performed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
and  other  purposes,  attended  with  great  noise  and 
confusion,  and  often  with  dancing.  Carver. 

POX,  7i.  [A  corruption  of  pocks,  Sax.  poc  or  poce,  D. 
pole,  that  is,  a  push,  eruption,  or  pustule.  It  is  prop- 
erly a  plural  word,  but  by  usage  is  singular.] 

Strictly,  pustules  or  eruptions  of  any  kind,  but 
chiefly  or  wholly  restricted  to  three  or  four  diseases, 
the  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  the  vaccine,  and  the 
venereal  diseases.  Pox,  when  used  without  an  ep- 
ithet, signifies  the  latter,  lues  venerea. 
POY,  7i.  [Sp.  apoyo,  a  prop  or  stay,  Fr.  appui.  The 
verb  signifies,  to  bear  or  lean  upon,  from  the  root  of 
poize.] 

A  rope-dancer's  pole. 
P07.E,  for  Pose,  to  puzzle.     [See  Pose.] 
POZ-ZU  O-LX'NA,  (7i.     Volcanic  ashes,  used  in  the 
POZ-ZO-LX'NA,      j     manufacture  of  mortar,  which 
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hardens  under  water.  They  are  from  Poz/xnli,  in 
Italy.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

PRAC'TIC,  for  Practical,  is  not  in  use.  It  was  6(1- 
merly  used  for  Practical;  and  Spenser  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  artful. 

PRS.AM,  (pram,)  71.  [D.]  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or 
lighter;  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic  for  convey- 
ing goods  to  and  from  a  vessel,  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. 

PRAe-'J'I-CA-BIL'I-TY,      )    71.       [from    practicable.] 

PRAC'TI-CA-BLE-NESS,  (  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  practicable  ;  feasibility. 

PRACTI-UA-BLE,  a.t[Fr.  practicable ;  It.  practicabile  ; 
Sp.  practicable.     See  Practice.] 

1.  That  may  be  done,  effected,  or  performed  by 
human  means,  or  by  powers  that  can  be  applied.  It 
is  sometimes'  synonymous  with  Posshile,  but  the 
words  differ  in  this  ;  possible  is  applied  to  that  which 
might  be  performed,  if  the  necessary  powers  or 
means  could  be  obtained  ;  practicable  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  things  which  are  to  be  performed  by 
the  means  given,  or  which  may  be  applied.  It  was 
possible  for  Archimedes  to  lift  the  world,  but  it  was 
not  practicable. 

2.  That  may  be  practiced  ;  as,  a  practicable  virtue. 

Dry  den. 

3.  That  admits  of  use,  or  that  may  he  passed  or 
traveled  ;  as,  a  practicable  road.  In  military  affairs, 
a  practicable  breach  is  one  that  can  be  entered  by 
troops.  Milford. 

Where  the  passage  over  the  Euphrates  is  most  practicable. 

Murphy. 

PRAC'TI-OA-BLY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  performed.  "  A  rule  practicably  applied  before  his 
eyes,"  is  not  correct  language.  It  is  probably  a  mis- 
take for  practically.  Rogers. 

PRAe'TI-€AL,  a.  [L.  praclicus  ;  It.  pratico ;  Fr. 
prutii/ue  ;  Sp.  practico.     See  Practice.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  practice  or  action. 

2.  Capable  of  practice  or  active  use  ;  opposed  to 
Speculative  ;  as,  a  practical. understanding. 

South* 

3.  That  may  be  used  in  practice  ;  tl  at  may  be  ap- 
plied to  use  ;  as,  practical  knowledge.         T'dlutstm. 

4.  That  reduces  his  knowledge  or  theories  to  actu- 
al use  ;  as,  a  practical  man. 

5.  Derived  from  practice  or  experience  ;  as,  practi- 
cal skill  or  knowledge. 

PRACTICAL  JOKE,  n.  A  trick  played  upon  some 
one,  usually  to  the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  per- 
son. 

PRACTI-CAL-LY,  adv.     In  relation  to  practice. 

2.  By  means  of"  practice  or  use ;  by  experiment ; 
as,  practically  wise  or  skillful. 

3.  In  practice  or  use  ;  as,  a  medicine  practically 
safe  ;  theoretically  wrong,  but  practically  right. 

PR  A€'TI-€  ALNESS,  (  71.     The  quality  of  being  prac- 
PRAe-Tl-CAL'l-TY,    ,      tical.  , 

PRACTICE,  (prak'tis,)  71.  [Sp.  practica ;  It.  pratica ; 
Fr.  pratiaue  ;  Gr.  TrorMrt/n:,  from  the  root  of  zona  to, 
zrparno,  to  act,  to  do,  to  make.  The  root  of  this 
verb  is  trpay,  or  iroan,  as  appears  by  the  derivatives 
npayua,  Kpa^rtKO,  and  from  the  same  root,  in  other 
languages,  are  formed  G.  brauchen,  to  use,  branch, 
use,  practice  ;  D.  gebruiken,  to  use,  employ,  enjoy  ; 
bruiker,  a  tenant,  one  that  occupies  a  farm  ;  Sax.  bru- 
ean,  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  eat;  whence  Eng.  to  brook, 
and  broker;  Dan.  bruger,  to  use  or  employ;  brug, 
use,  practice;  Sw.  bruka;  L.  fruor,  for  frugor,  or 
frucor,  whence  fruclus,  contracted  into  fruit  ;  It. 
freacair,  use,  practice,  frequency  ;  L.  fretjuens.  The 
W.  praitli,  practice,  prcitluaw,  to  practice,  may  be 
the  same  word,  with  the  loss  of  the  palatal  letter 
c  or  g.] 

1.  Frequent  or  customary  actions  ;  a  succession  of 
acts  of  a  similar  kind  or  in  a  like  employment ;  as, 
the  practice  of  ris;ng  early  or  of  dining  late ;  the 
practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  morning 
and  evening;  the  practice,  of  making  regular  entries 
of  accounts  ;  the  practice  of  virtue  or  vice.  Hat/it 
is  the  effect  of  practice. 

2.  Use  ;  customary  use. 
Obsolete  words  may  he  revived  when  they  are  more  sounding  or 

significant  than  those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  use.     [Unusual.]   Shak. 

4.  Actual  performance;  distinguished  from  The- 
ory. 

There  are  1 
accord 
only  ei 


ctions  of  the  sout,  contemplation  and  practice, 
the  general  division  of  objects,  some  of  which 
1  our  speculations,  others  employ  our  actions. 
Sooth. 


5.  Application  of  remedies  ;  medical  treatment  of 
diseases.  Two  physicians  may  differ  widely  in  their 
practice. 

6.  Exercise  of  any  profession  ;  as,  the  practice  of 
law  or  of  medicine  ;'  the  practice  of  arms. 

7.  Frequent  use  ;  exercise  for  instruction  or  disci- 
pline.    The  troops  are  daily  called  out  for  practice. 

8.  Skillful  or  artful  management  ;  dexterity  in  con- 
trivance or  the  use  of  means  ;  art ;  stratagem  ;  arti- 
fice ;  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  soughl  to  have  that  by  practice  which  he  could  not  by  prayer. 

Sidney. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  genuine  ;   Sp.  practico,    I 
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skillful,  It.  pratico:  like  expert,  from  L.  experior.  It 
is  not  a  mistake,  as  Johnson  supposes.  See  the  verb.] 
9.  A  rule  in  arithmetic,  by  which  the  operations  of 
the  general  rules  are  abridged  in  use. 
PRACTICE,  v.  t.  [From  the  noun.  The  orthography 
of  the  verb  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  noun  ; 
as  in  notice  and  to  notice.] 

1.  To  do  or  perform  frequently,  customarily,  or  ha- 
bitually ;  to  perform  by  a  succession  of  acts  ;  as,  to 
practice  gaming  ;  to  practice  fraud  or  deception  ;  to 
practice  the  virtues  of  charity  and  beneficence;  to 
practice  hypocrisy.     Is.  xxxii. 

Many  praise  virtue  who  do  not  practice  it.  Anon. 

2.  To  use  or  exercise  any  profession  or  art ;  as,  to 
practice  law  or  medicine  ;  to  practice  gunnery  or  sur- 
veying. 

3.  To  use  or  exercise  for  instruction,  discipline,  or 
dexterity. 

[In  this  sense,  the  verb  is  usually  intransitive.'] 

4.  To  commit ;  to  perpetrate  ;  as,  the  horrors  prac- 
ticed at  Wyoming.  Marshall. 

5.  To  use  ;  as,  a  practiced  road.     [Unusual.] 

Mitford. 
PRACTICE,  v.  i.    To  perform  certain  acts  frequently 
or  customarily,  either  for  instruction,  profit,  or  amuse- 
ment ;  as,  to  practice  witli  the  broadsword  ;  to  prac- 
tice with  the  rifle. 

2.  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

They  shall  practice  how  to  live  secure.  Milton. 

3.  To  transact  or  negotiate  secretly. 

I  have  practiced  wild  him, 
And  found  means  to  lei  die  victor  know 
Thai  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends.  Addison. 

4.  To  try  artifices. 

OUiers,  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 

Of  promised  kindness,  practiced  on  our  hearts.  Granville. 

5.  To  use  evil  arts  or  stratagems. 

If  you  there 
Did  practice  on  my  state. 

6.  To  use  medical  methods  or  experiments. 

I  am  litde  inclined  to  practice  on  others,  and  as  little  that  others 
should  jiractice  on  me.  Temple. 

7.  To  exercise  any  employment  or  profession.  A 
physician  has  practiced  many  years  with  success. 

PRACTIC-fiD,  (prak'tist,)  pp.  Done  by  a  repetition 
of  acts  ;  customarily  performed  or  used. 

2.  a.  Having  had  much  practice;  as,  a  practiced 
orator. 

PRACTI-CER,  n.  One  that  practices  ;  one  that  cus- 
tomarily performs  certain  acts. 

2.  One  who  exercises  a  profession.  In  this  sense 
Practitioner  is  generally  used. 

PRACTI-CING,p/)?%  Performing  or  using  customarily  ; 
exercising,  as  an  art  or  profession. 

PRA€'TI-CING,  a.  Engaged  in  the  use  or  exercise 
of  any  profession  ;  as,  a  practicing  physician  or  at- 
torney. 

PRACtl-SANT,  n.     An  agent.     [Mt  used.]     Shak. 

PRACTISE,  v.  t.  and  t.     See  Practice. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  the  noun  and  verb  should 
not  both  be  spelled  with  c,  as  in  notice,  sacrifice,  ap- 
prentice, and  all  like  cases  where  the  accent  precedes 
the  last  syllable.  The  distinction  in  spelling  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb  properly  belongs  only  to 
words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as 
device  and  device,  where  the  verb  has  the  sound  of 
ize.  The  spelling  practise  tends  to  give  it  the  same 
sound,  as  we  see  in  uneducated  persons  ;  and  hence 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  regular  analogy  and  write 
the  noun  and  verb  alike.] 

PRAe-TI"T!ON-ER,  (prak-tish'un-er,)  n.  One  who 
is. engaged  in  the  actual  use  or  exercise  of  any  art  or 
profession,  particularly  in  law  or  medicine. 

2.  One  who  does  any  thing  customarily  or  habitu- 
ally. Whilgifte. 

3.  One  that  practices  sly  or  dangerous  arts.    South. 
PR/EC'I-PE,  (pres'i-py,)  n.     [L.]    In  law,  a  writ  com- 
manding something  to  be  done,  or  requiring  a  reason 
for  n.-glectiug  it. 

PR/E-COG'NI-TA,  n.  pi.  [L.,  before  known.]  Things 
previously  known  in  order  to  understand  something 
else.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man bodv  is  one  of  the  pr&cognita  of  medical  science 
and  skill'. 

PR/EM-l{-NT'RE,  (prem-yu-nl're)  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  L.  pramioncrc,  to  pre-adinonish.J 

1  A  writ,  or  the  offense  for  which  it  is  granted. 
The  offense  consists  in  introducing  a  foreign  author- 
ity or  power  into  England  ;  that  is,  introducing  and 
maintaining  the  papal  power,  creating  imperiuni  in 
imperio,  and  yielding  that  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  the  pope,  which  constitutionally  belongs  to  the 
king.  Both  the  offense  and  the  writ  are  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  words  used  in  the  writ,  praemunire 
facias,  cause  A  B  to  be  forewarned  to  appear  before 
us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands 
charged.  Blackstone.     Encyc. 

2.  The  penalty  incurred  by  infringing  a  statute. 

South. 

FRM-JVO'MEJtf,  n.  [L.I  Among  the  Romans,  the 
first  name  cf  a  person,  by  which  individuals  of  the 
same  family  were  distinguished. 
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PRiE-TEX'TA,  n.  [L.]  A  white  robe  with  a  purple 
border,  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  before  he  was  entitled 
to  wear  the  toga  virilis,  or  until  about  the  completion 
of  his  fourteenth  year.  It  was  worn  by  girls  until 
their  marriage.  Smitlt's  Diet. 

PRjE'TOR,  «.     See  Pretor. 

PR.rE-To'RI-UM,  n.  [from  prator.]  That  part  of  a 
Roman  camp  in  which  the  general's  tent  stood. 

Bfande. 
2.  A  hall  of  justice  in  Rome;  also,  a  patrician's 
seat  or  manor  house.  Elmes. 

PRAG-MAT'IC,         j  a.     [L.  pragmaticus  ;  Gr.  n-pay- 

PRAG  MAT'I€-AL,  j  partnuf,  from  noaypa,  busi- 
ness    TToaco-o:,  to  do.     See  Pkactice.] 

1.  Forward  to  intermeddle;  meddling;  imperti- 
nently busy  or  officious  in  the  concerns  of  others, 
without  leave 'or  invitation. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  whole  family.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  In  Oerntan  writers,  a  pragmatic  history  is  a  his- 
tory which  exhibits  clearly  the  causes  and  the  con- 
sequences of  events.  Murdoch. 

Pragmatic  sanction  ;  a  term  derived  from  the  By- 
zantine empire,  denoting  a  solemn  ordinance  or  de- 
cree of  the  head  or  legislature  of  a  state  upon  weighty 
matters.  In  European  history,  two  decrees  under 
this  name  are  particularly  celebrated.  One  of  these, 
issued  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  A.  D.  1438,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  ; 
the  other,  issued  by  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  A.  D. 
1724,  settled  his  hereditary  dominions  on  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa.  P.  Cue. 

PRAG-MAT'10-ALr-LY,  adv.  lu  a  meddling  manner  ; 
impertinently. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  displays  the  connection  and 
causes  of  occurrences.  Murdoch. 

PRAG-MAT'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  inter- 
meddling without  right  or  invitation. 

PRAG'MA-TIST,  n.  One  who  is  impertinently  busy 
or  meddling.  Reynolds. 

PRAI'RIE,  (pra're,)  n.     [Fr.  prairie.] 

An  extensive  tract  of  land,  mostly  level,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall,  coarse  grass.  These 
prairies  are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  especially  between  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes. 

PRAI'RIE-DOG,  n.  A  small  rodent  animal,  the 
spermophilus  ludivicianus,  allied  to  the  marmot,  and 
found  on  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
animals  live  beneath  the  ground,  in  large  warrens, 
containing  many  hundred,  and  are  characterized  by  a 
sharp  bark,  like  that  of  a  small  dog.  Kirby.   W.  Irving. 

PRAIS'A-BLE,  (priz'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  praised. 
[Not  used.]  Wiclif. 

PRAISE,  (praze,)  n.  [D.  prys,  praise  and  price;  G. 
preis,  praise,  price,  prize,  value  ;  Dan.  priis,  Sw. 
pris,  id.  ;  W.  pris,  price,  value  ;  Fr.  prix  ;  It.  prczio ; 
Sp.  prccio,  price,  value  ;  presa,  a  prize  ;  W.  prid  ;  L. 
pretium  ;  Sp.  prez,  glory,  praise  i  Scot,  prys,  praise 
and  prize.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Commendation  bestowed  on  a  person  for  his 
personal  virtues  or  worthy  actions,  on  meritorious 
actions  themselves,  or  on  any  thing  valuable  ;  appro- 
bation expressed  in  words  or  song.  Praise  may  he 
expressed  by  an  individual,  and  in  this  circumstance 
differs  from  Fame,  Renown,  and  Celebrity,  which 
are  the  expression  of  the  approbation  of  numbers,  or 
public  commendation.  When  praise  is  applied  to 
the  expression  of  public  approbation,  it  may  be 
synonymous  with  Renown,  or  nearly  so.  A  man 
may  deserve  the  praise  of  an  individual,  or  of  a 
nation. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of  goodness  with 
the  practice.  Rambler. 

2.  The  expression  of  gratitude  for  personal  favors 
conferred  ;  a  glorifying  or  extolling. 


3.  The  object,  ground,  or  reason,  of  praise. 
He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God.  —  Deut.  x. 

PRAISE,  v.  t.t  [D.  pryzen,  to  praise;  pryzecren,  to 
estimate  or  value  ;  G.  preisen,  to  praise  ;  Dan.  priser, 
to  praise,  extol,  or  lift  up  ;  Sw.  prisa  :  W.  prisiaw ; 
Arm.  presa;  Fr.  priser,  to  prize,  to  value;  It.  prez- 
zare;  Sp.  preciar ;  Port,  prezar,  to  estimate  ;  prezarse, 
to  boast  or  glory.  It  appears  that  praise,  price,  prize, 
are  all  from  one  root,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is, 
to  lift,  to  raise,  or  rather  to  strain.  So  from  L.  tollo, 
extollo,  we  have  extol.  Now,  in  Dan.  roser,  Sw.  rosa, 
signifies  to  praise,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  is  praise  without  a  prefix.  The  Latin  pretium, 
W.  prid,  is  probably  from  the  same  root,  denoting 
that  which  is  taken  for  a  thing  sold,  or  the  rising  or 
amount,  as  we  use  high ;  a  high  value  or  price  ;  corn 

o  , 

is  high.     In   Pers.    \ljj!   afaraz,  is    high,   lofty  ; 

"  tXjjijJ)  afrazidan,  to  extol.      Clu.   Fr.  pr&ncr, 
for  prosner.] 
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1.  To  commend  ;  to  applaud  ;  to  express  approba- 
tion of  personal  worth  or  actions. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 

Is  great  in  amis  ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  extol  in  words  or  song  ;  to  magnify  ;  to 
glorify  on  account  of  perfections  or  excellent  works. 

Praise  him,  all  his  angels;  praise  ye  him,  all  bis  hosts. — Ps. 

3.  To  express  gratitude  for  personal  favors.  Ps. 
exxxviii. 

4.  To  do  honor  to  ;  to  display  the  excellence  of. 
All  thy  works  ahall  praise  thee,  O  Lord.  —  Ps.  cxlv. 

PRAIS'ED,  (prazd,)pp.    Commended;  extolled. 

PRAISE'FIJL,  a.  Laudable ;  commendable.  [JVot 
used.]  Sidney. 

PRAIS'ER,  n.  One  who  praises,  commends,  or  extols ; 
an  applauder  ;  a  commender.  Sidney.     Donne. 

PRAISE'LESS,  a.    Without  praise  or  commendation. 

Sidney. 

PRAISE'WOR-THI-LY,  (priize'wur-tne-Ie,)  adv.  In 
a  manner  deserving  of  commendation.         Spenser. 

PRAISE'WCR-THI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  deserv- 
ing commendation.  Smith. 

PRAISE'WOR-THY,  (praze'wur-tne,)  a.  Deserving 
of  praise  or  applause  ;  commendable ;  as,  a  praise- 
worthy action.  Arbuthnol. 

PRAIS'ING,  ppr.    Commending;  extolling  in  words 

PRAM,     1  rT*  t  Tor  song. 

PRAME,j   "•     V>.  praam.]  L  S 

1.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  or  lighter  ;  used  in  Holland 
for  conveying  goods  to  or  from  a  ship  in  loading  or 
unloading.     [See  Praam.]  Encyc. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  kind  of  floating  battery  or 
fiat-bottomed  vessel,  mounting  several  cannon  ;  used 
in  covering  the  disembarkation  of  troops.      Encyc. 

PRANCE,  (prans,)  v.  i.  [W.  pranciaw,  to  frolic,  to 
play  a  prank,  from  rlmnc,  a  reaching  or  craving,  the 
same  as  rank ;  Ir.  rincim,  to  dance  ;  Port,  brincar,  to 
sport ;  Sp.  brincar,  to  leap.  It  is  allied  to  prank, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed.  Gay. 

2.  To  ride  with  bounding  movements;  to  ride 
ostentatiously. 

Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field.  Addison. 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  showy  manner  or 
with  warlike  parade.  Swift. 

PRANCING,  (pr'ans'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Springing  ; 
bounding  ;  riding  with  gallant  show. 

PRANCING,  n.  A  springing  or  hounding,  as  of  a 
high-spirited  horse.     Judg.  v. 

PRANK,  v.  t.  [If  7t  is  not  radical,  this  word  coincides 
with  G.  pracht,  D.  and  Dan.  pragt,  Sw.  prackt,  pomp, 
magnificence ;  also  with  G.  prangen,  to  shine,  to 
make  a  show  ;  D.  prnnken,  to  shine  or  make  a  show, 
to  be  adorned,  to  strut;  Dan.  pranger,  to  prance,  to 
make  a  show,  to  sell  by  retail;  the  latter  sense  per- 
haps from  breaking  ;  Sw.  prunka.  So  in  Port. 
brincar,  to  sport ;  Sp.  id.  to  leap.    These  are  evidently 

the  Ar.  <j  ».j  baraka,  to  adorn,  to  lighten.    Prink  is 

probably  from  the  same  root.] 

To  adorn  in  a  showy  manner ;  to  dress  or  adjust 
to  ostentation. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank.  Milton. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up. 

And  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prankt  up.  Shak. 

PRANK,  v,     [W.  prune.] 

1.  Properly,  a  sudden  start  or  sally.  [See  Prance.] 
Hence,  a  wild  flight ;  a  capering  ;  a  gambol. 

2.  A  capricious  action  ;  a  ludicrous  or  merry  trick, 
or  a  mischievous  act,  rather  for  sport  than  injury. 
Children  often  play  their  pranks  on  each  other. 

In  c~  -ne  the  harpies  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. 

Ralegh. 
PRANK,  a.      Frolicsome  ;    full  of  gambols  or  tricks. 

Brewer. 

PRANKT     '  i  "*■    Adorned  in  a  showy  manner. 
PRANK'ER,  n.    One  that  dresses  ostentatiously. 
PRANK'ING,  j>pr.     Setting  off  or  adorning  for  display. 
PRANK'ING,  n.     Ostentatious  display  of  dress. 
PRANK'ISH,  a.     Full  of  pranks.  [More. 

PRASE,  n.    A  silicious  mineral ;  a  subspecies  ot  quartz, 

of  a  leek-green  color.  Clcaveland. 

PRAS'I-NOUS,  a.     [L.  prasinus.] 

Grass  green;  clear  lively  green,  without  any  mix- 
ture. Lindley. 
PRA'SON,  (pra'sn,)  n.     [Gr.  irpaauv.] 

A  leek  ;   also,  a  sea-weed  green  as  a  leek. 

Bailey. 
PRATE,  v.  i.     [D.  praatcn,  to   prate  ;    Sw.  prata,  to 
tattle  ;  Gr.  'tppadaoi.     Clu.  allied  perhaps  to  Sax.  reed, 
speech.] 

To  talk  much  and  without  weight,  or  to  'ittle  pur- 
pose ;  to  be  loquacious  ;  as  the  vulgar  express  it,  to 
run  on. 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honor.  Shak. 

And  make  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  Dryden. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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PRATE,  v.  t    To  utter  foolishly. 

What  nonsense  would  Ihe  fool,  lliy  master,  prate, 

When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate  1         Dryden. 

PRATE,  n.  Continued  talk  to  little  purpose  ;  trifling 
talk  ;  unmeaning  loquacity.  Shah.     Denham. 

PRAT'ER,  re.  One  that  talks  much  to  little  purpose, 
or  on  trifling  subjects.  Southern. 

PRAT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  much  on  a  trifling 
subject;  talking  idly. 

PRAT'ING,  n.     Foolish,  idle  talk. 

PRAT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  much  idle  talk  ;  with 
loquacity. 

PRAT'IQUE,  (prat'eek,)  n.     [It.  pratica;  Sp.  practica  ; 
'     Fr.  pratique.     See  Practice.] 

In  commerce,  primarily,  converse  ;  intercourse  j 
the  communication  between  a  ship  and  the  port  in 
which  she  arrives.  Hence,  a  license  or  permission 
to  bold  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  after  having  performed  quarantine,  or  upon 
a  certificate  that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  an  in- 
fected place  ;  a  term  used  particularly  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  vessels  coming  from  countries  in- 
fected with  contagious  diseases  are  subjected  to 
quarantine. 

PRAT'TLE,  v.  i.  [dim.  of  prate.]  To  talk  much  and 
idly  j  to  be  loquacious  on  trifling  subjects. 

Locke.    Addison. 
This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  the  talk  of 
children. 

PRAT'TLE,  n.  Trifling  talk  ;  loquacity  on  trivial 
subjects. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soluWoip.  Shak. 

PRAT'TLE-MENT,  ».     Prattle.  Hayley. 

PRAT'TLER,  re.     An  idle  talker.  Herbert. 

PRAT'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  much  on  trivial 
affairs. 

PRAV'I-TY,  n.  [L.  pravitas,  from  pravus,  crooked, 
evil.] 

Deviation  from  right ;  moral  perversion  ;  want  of 
rectitude;  corrupt  state;  as,  the  pravity  of  human 
nature  ;  the  pravity  of  the  will.        Milton.     South. 

PRAWN,  re.  A  small,  crustaceous  animal  of  the 
shrimp  family,  with  a  serrated  beak  or  snout  bend- 
ing upward.     It  is  highly  prized  for  food.    P.  Cyc. 

PRAX'IS,  re.     [Gr.     See  Practice.]     Use  ;  practice. 

Coventry. 
2.  An  example  or  form  to  teach  practice.    Lowth. 

PRAY,  v.  i.  [Fr.  prier;  ft.  prcgarc  :  L.  precor  ;*Russ. 
prochu;  allied,  perhaps,  to  the  Sax.  fraignan,  G.  fra- 
gen,  D.  vraagen,  Sw.  fraga,  to  ask,  L.  proco.  This 
word  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  preach  and  re- 
proach, Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  Eth.  and  Ar.  "pa,  to  bless,  to 
reproach ;  rendered  in  Job  ii.  9,  to  curse  ;  properly,  to 
reproach,  to  rail  at,  or  upbraid,  W.  rhegu.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to  pour  forth  sounds  or 

words  ;  for  the  same  word  in  Arabic,  ^  yj  baraka, 

signifies  to  pour  out  water,  as  in  violent  rain,  Gr. 
(ic£\oj.  (See  Rain.)  As  the  oriental  word  signifies 
to  bless,  and  to  reproach  or  curse,  so,  in  Latin,  the 
same  word,  precor,  signifies  to  supplicate  good  or 
evil,  and  precis  signifies  a  prayer  and  a  curse.  (See 
Imprecate.)  Class  Brg,  No.  3,  and  see  No.  4,  6, 
7,8.] 

1.  To  ask  with  earnestness  or  zeal,  as  for  a  favor, 
or  for  something  desirable  ;  to  entreat ;  to  supplicate. 

Pra/ufat  them  who  despilefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. — 
"Mall.  v. 

2.  To  petition  ;  to  ask,  as  for  a  favor;  as  in  appli- 
cation to  a  legislative  body. 

3.  In  worship,  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  with 
solemnity  and  reverence,  with  atioration,  confession 
of  sins,  supplication  for  mercy,  and  thanksgiving  for 
blessings  received. 

When  Uiou  prayesl,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy 
Father,  which  setth  in  secret,  will  reward  thee  openly.  — 
Matt.  vi. 

4.  I  pray,  that  is,  J  pray  you  tell  vie,  or  let  me  know, 
is  a  common  mode  of  introducing  a  question. 

PRAY,  v.  t.     To  supplicate  ;  to  entreat ;  to  urge 

We  jiray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. — 2 
Cor.  v. 

2.  In  worship,  to  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  ask 
with  reverence  and  humility. 

Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  per- 
haps the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.  -  Acts 

Viil. 

3.  To  petition.  The  plaintiff  prays  judgment  of 
the  court. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must  pray  a  prohibition 
before  a  sentence  in  Ihe  ecclesiastical  court.       '        Ayj.JJe. 

4.  To  ask  or  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  colleague    Antouius,  1  may  speak  wilh  him. 

B.  JunFon. 

[In  most  instances,  this  verb  is  transitive  only  by 
ellipsis.  To  pray  Ood,  is  used  for  to  pray  to  God ,-  to 
pray  a  prohibition,  is  to  pray  for  a  prohibition,  &c] 

To  pray  in  aid,  in  law,  is  to  call  in  for  help  one  who 
has  interest  in  the  cause. 
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PRAY'KD,  (praile,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Pray. 
PRaY'ER,  b.     In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  asking  for 
a  favor,  and  particularly  with  earnestness. 

2.  In  worship,  a  solemn  address  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  consisting  of  adoration,  or  an  expression  of 
our  sense  of  God's  glorious  perfections,  confession  of 
our  sins,  supplication  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  inter- 
cession for  blessings  on  others,  and  thanksgiving,  or 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits.  A  prayer,  however,  may  consist  of  a  single 
petition,  and  it  may  be  extemporaneous,  written,  or. 
printed. 

3.  A  formula  of  church  service,  or  of  worship, 
public  or  private. 

4.  Practice  of  supplication. 

As  he  is  famed  fur  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.  Shak. 

5.  That  part  of  a  memorial  or  petition  to  a  public 
body  whicii  specifies  the  request  or  thing  desired  to 
be  done  or  granted,  as  distinct  from  the  recital  of 
facts  or  reasons  for  the  grant :  the  thing  asked  or  re- 
quested. We  say,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is,  that 
the  petitioner  may  be  discharged  from  arrest. 

PRAY'ER-HOQK,  n.  A  book  containing  prayers  or 
the  forms  of  devotion,  public  or  private.  Swift. 

PRAY'ER-FUL,  a.     Devotional;  given  to  prayer;  as, 
a  prayerful  frame  of  mind. 
2.  Using  much  prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FUL-LY,  ado.     With  much  prayer. 

PRAY'ER-FIJL-NESS,  re.     The  use  of  much  prayer. 

PRAY'ER-LESS,  a.  Not  using  prayer ;  habitually 
neglecting  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God  ;  as,  a  prayer- 
less  family. 

The  next  time  you  go  prayerless  In  bed.  Baxter. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  prayerless  manner. 

PRAY'ER-LESS-NESS,  re.  Total  or  habitual  neglect 
of  prayer.  T.  H.  Skinner. 

PRaY'ING,  ppr.     Asking;  supplicating. 

2.  a.  Given  to  prayer;  as,  a  pray in  <r  mother. 

PRAY'ING-LY,  adv.     With  supplication  to  God. 

PRE,  an  English  prefix,  is  the  L.  pro:,  before,  probably 
a  contracted  word  ;  Russ.  pred.  It  expresses  priority 
of  time  or  rank.  It  may  be  radically  the  same  as  the 
Italian  proda,  the  prow  of  a  ship;  prode,  profit,  also 
valiant,  whence  prowess,  from  some  root  signifying 
to  advance.  It  sometimes  signifies  beyond,  and  may 
be  rendered  very,  as  in  prepotent. 

PRE'-A€-€U-SA'TION,  re.    Previous  accusation. 

Lee. 

PREACH,  (preech,)  v.  i.  [D.preeken;  Fr.  precher,  for 
prescher ;  Arm.  pregncin  or  prciccq  ;  W.  preg,  a  greet- 
ing ;  pregeth,  a  sermon  ;  pregethu,  to  preach,  derived 
from  the  noun,  and  the  noun  from  rheg,  a  sending 
out,  utterance-,  a  gift,  a  curse,  imprecation  ;  rhegu,  to 
send  out,  to  give  or  consign,  to  curse ;  Heb.  Ch.  and 
Ar.  "pa  baraka,  L.  pneco,  a  rrier,  Sax.  fricca  ox  fry c- 
cea,  a  crier.  This  is  from  the  same  root  as  pray,  L. 
precor,  and,  with  s  prefixed,  gives  the  G.  spre'ehen, 
D.  spreeken,  Sw.  spraka,  to  speak  ;  Dan.  sprog,  speech. 
Class  Brg,  No.  2,  3,  4,  5.] 

1.  To  pronounce  a  public  discourse  on  a  religious 
subject,  or  from  a  text  of  Scripture.  The  word  is 
usually  applied  to  such  discourses  as  are  formed  from 
a  text  of  Scripture.  This  is  the  modern  sense  of 
preach. 

2.  To  discourse  on  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  and 
exhort  to  repentance  ;  to  discourse  on  evangelical 
truths,  and  exhort  to  a  belief  of  them  and  acceptance 
of  the  terms  of  salvation.  This  was  the  extempora- 
neous manner  of  preaching  pursued  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.     Matt.  iv.  x.    Acts  x.  xiv. 

PREACH,  v.  t.  To  proclaim  ;  to  publish  in  religious 
discourses. 

What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the  house-tops.  — 

Matt.  x. 
The  Lord  hath  ano 


—  Is 


:  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek. 


2.  To  inculcate  in  public  discourses. 

1  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation.  —  Ps. 

He  oft  to  th-m  preached 
Conversion  ami  repentance.  Milton. 

3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce  ;  as,  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon. 

To  preach  Christ  or  Christ  crucified  ;  to  announce 
Christ  as  the  only  Savior,  and  his  atonement  as  the 
only  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.     1  Cor.  i. 

To  preach  up  ,*  to  discourse  in  favor  of. 

Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth  I  Dryden. 

PREACH,  re.     A  religious  discourse.     [JVot  used.] 

Hooker. 
PREACH'ED,  pp.  or  a.     (pp.  pronounced  preecht,  and 
a.  preech'ed.)     Proclaimed;   announced   in    public 
discourse  ;  inculcated. 
PRUACH'ER,  re.    One  who  discourses  publicly  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Bacon. 
2.  One  that  inculcates  any  thing  with  earnestness. 
No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time.  S;oift. 

PREACH'ER-SHIP,  re.      The    office  of   a  preacher. 

[JVot  used.]  Hall. 

PReACH'ING,  ppr.    Proclaiming;  publishing  in  dis- 
course ;  inculcating. 
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PReACH'ING,  re.  The  act  of  preaching ;  a  public 
religious  discourse.  Milner. 

PReACH'.MAN,  re.    A  preacher,  in  contempt. 

Howell. 

PREACH'MENT,  re.  A  discourse  or  sermon,  in  con- 
tempt ;  a  discourse  affectedly  solemn.  Shak. 

PRE-AC-QUA  [NT'ANCE,  n.  Previous  acquaintance 
or  knowledge.  Harris. 

PRE-Ae-OUAINT'ED,  a.    Previously  acquainted. 

Sherulan. 

PRE-AD-AM'I€,  a.     Prior  to  Adam.  J.  Taylor. 

PRE-AD'A.M-rTE,  re.  [pre,  before,  and  Adam.]  An 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  that  lived  before  Adam. 

Pereyra. 

PRE-AD-AM-IT'IC,  a.  An  epithet  designating  what 
existed  before  Adam  ;  as,  fictitious,  prc-adamitic  pe- 
riods. Kirwan. 

PRE-AD-MIN-IS-TRA'TION,  n.  Previous  adminis- 
tration. Pear.<*on. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH,  v.  t.     To  admonish  previously. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH-£D,  (-ad-mon'ishl,)  pp.  Previ- 
ously admonished. 

PRE-AD-MON'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Admonishing  before- 
hand. 

PRE-AD-MO  NF'TION,  (-mo-nish'un,)  re.  Previous 
warning  or  admonition. 

PRE'AM-BLE,  re.  [It.  preambolo  ;  Sp.  preambulo  ;  Fr. 
preambule  ;  L.  praj,  before,  and  ambulo,  to  go.] 

1.  Something  previous ;  introduction  to  a  discourse 
or  writing. 

2.  The  introductory  part  of  a  statute,  which  states 
the  reasons  and  intent  of  the  law.     Encye.     Dryden. 

PRE'AM-BLE,  v.  t.  To  preface;  to  introduce  with' 
previous  remarks.  Feltham. 

PRE'AM-BL£D,  pp.  Introduced  with  previous  re- 
marks. 

PRE-AM'BU-LA-RY,  (   a.      Previous  ;     introductory. 

PRE-AM'BU-LOUS,    )      [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

PRE-AM'BU-LATE,  v.  i.  [h.  pre,,  before,  and  ambu- 
lo, to  walk.] 

To  walk  or  go  before.  Jordan. 

PRE-AM-BU-LA'TION,  n.  A  preamble.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  walking  or  going  before. 

PRE-AM'BU-LA-TO-RY>.    Gomgbefore;  preceding. 

Taylor. 

PRE-AN-TE-PE-NULT'I-MATE,  o.  A  term  indi- 
cating the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end  of  a  word. 

PRE-AP-POINT',  v.  t.     To  appoint  previously. 

PRE-AP-POINT'MENT,  re.     Previous  appointment. 

Tucker. 

PRE-AP-PRE-HEN'SION,  re.  [See  Apprehend.] 
All  opinion  formed  before  examination.         Brown. 

PREASE,  (prez,)  re.  Press ;  crowd.  [JVot  used.]  [See 
Press.]  Chapman. 

PReAS'ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Crowding.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

PRE-AS-SOR'ANCE,  (-ash-shur'ans,)  re.  Previous 
assurance.  Coleridge. 

PRE-AO'DI-ENCE,re.  [See  Audience.]  Precedence 
or  rank  at  the  bar  among  lawyers  ;  right  of  previous 
atidience.  Blackstone. 

PREB'END,  re.  [It.  prebenda,  prebend,  provision  ; 
Sp.  prebenda ;  Fr.  prebende,  from  L.  prtr.beo,  to  afford, 
to  allow.] 

1.  The  stipend  or  maintenance  granted  to  a  preb- 
endary out.  of  the  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Prebends  are  simple  or  dignitary  ;  simple, 
when  they  are  restricted  to  the  revenue  only  ;  and 
dignitary,  when  they  have  jurisdiction  annexed  to 
them.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  prebendary.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 
PRE-BEND'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  prebend. 

Chesterfield. 
PREB'END-A-RY,  re.     [Fr.  prebendier.] 

An  ecclesiastic  who  enjoys  a  prebend  ;  the  stipen 
diary  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.        Swift 

A  prebendary  differs  from  a  canon  in  this ;  the 
prebendary  receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of 
his  officiating  in  the  church  ;  the  canon  has  his  sti- 
pend merely  in  consequence  of  his  being  received 
into  the  cathedral  or  college.  Encye. 

PREB'END-A-RY-SHIP,  re.     The  office  of  a  prebend- 
ary ;  a  canonry.  Wottan. 
PRE-CA'RI-OUS,   a.t  [L.  preenrius,  from  precor,  to 
pray  or  entreat;  primarily,  depending  on  request,  or 
on  the  will  of  another.] 

1.  Depending  on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  another; 
held  by  courtesy  ;  liable  to  be  changed  or  lost  at  the 
pleasure  of  another.  A  privilege  depending  on 
another's  will  is  precarious,  or  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  AddLion. 

2.  Uncertain  ;  held  by  a  doubtful  tenure  ;  depend- 
ing on  unknown  or  unforeseen  causes  or  events. 
Temporal  prosperity  is  precarious  ;  personal  advan- 
tages, health,  strength,  and  beauty,  are  all  precarious, 
depending  on  a  thousand  accidents.  Rogers. 

We  say  also,  the  weather  is  precarious :  a  phrase 
in  which  we  depart  not  more  from  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  than  we  do  in  a  large  part  of  all  the 
words  in  the  language. 
PRE-CA'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  At  the  will  or.  pleasure  of 
others  ;  dependency  ;  by  an  uncertain  tenure  ;  as, 
he  subsists  precariously.  Lesley.     Pope. 
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PRE-Ca'RI-OUS-NESS,  7i.  Uncertainty;  depend- 
ence on  the  will  or  pleasure  of  others,  or  unknown 
events  ;  as,  the  precariousness  of  life  or  health. 

PREC'A-TIVE,     )         ri  , 

PREC'A-TO-RY,  {  *     [L-/>™«r,  to  pray.] 

Suppliant ;  beseeching.  Harris.     Hopkins. 

PRE-CAU'TION,  i!.  [Pr.,  from  L.  prwcautus,  prmca- 
veo  ;  prce,  before,  and  caveo,  to  take  care.] 

Previous  caution  or  care  ;  caution  previously  em- 
ployed to  prevent  mischief  or  secure  good  in  posses- 
sion. Addison. 

PRE-CAU'TION, o.fc  To  warn  or  advise  beforehand 
fur  preventing  mischief  or  securing  good.      Locke. 

PRE-CAU'TION-AL,  a.     Preventive  of  mischief. 

Montague, 

PRE-CAU'TION-A-RY,  a.  Containing  previous  cau- 
tion ;  as,  precautionary  advice  or  admonition. 

2.  Proceeding  from  previous  caution;  adapted  to 
prevent  mischief  or  secure  good  ;  as,  precautionary 
measures. 

PRE-CAU'TiON-BD,  pp.     Warned  beforehand. 

PIIE-CAU'TION-ING,  ppr.     Previously  advising. 

PRE-CAU'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Taking  precautious  or 
preventive  measures. 

PRE-CAU'TIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  precaution. 

PRE-CE-DA'NE-OUS,  a.     [from  precede,  L.  prcecedo.] 
Preceding ;  antecedent ;  anterior.  fyVot  used.]  Hale. 

PRE-Ct<:I)E',  v.  t.  [L.  praicedo  ;  pra2,  before,  and  cedo, 
to  move.] 

1.  To  go  before  in  the  order  of  time.  The  cor- 
ruption of  morals  precedes  the  ruin  of  a  state. 

2.  To  go  before  in  rank  or  importance. 

3.  To  cause  something  to  go  before;  to  make  to 
take  place  in  prior  time. 

It  is  usual  to  jrrecede  hostilities  by  a  public  declaration,     f  Una. 
eual.]  Kent. 

PRE-CeD'ED,  pp.    Being  gone  before. 
PRE-CED'ENCE,    in.     The  act  or  state  of  going  he- 
PRE-CED'EN-CY,  j      fore  ;  priority  in  time  ;  as,  the 
precedence  of  one  event  to  another. 

2.  The  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  rank  or 
dignity  or  tile  [dace  tif  honor  ;  the  right  to  a  more 
honorable  place  in  public  processions,  in  seats,  or  in 
the  civilities  of  life.  Precedence  depends  on  the  or- 
der of  nature  or  rank  established  by  God  himself,  as 
that  due  to  age  ;  or  on  courtesy,  custom,  or  political 
distinction,  as  that  due  to  a  governor  or  senator, 
who,  though  younger  in  years,  takes  rank  of  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  though  older  ;  or  it  is  settled  by 
authority,  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  precedence  is  actionable. 

Precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so.  Cowper. 

3.  The  foremost  in  ceremony.  Milton. 

4.  Superiority;  superior  importance  or  influence. 

Which  of  the  different  desires  has  precedency  in  determining  the 
will  to  the  next  action  r  Locke. 

PRE-CED'ENT,  a.  Going  before  in  time  ;  anterior  ; 
antecedent ;  as,  precedent  services  ;  a  precedent  fault 
of  the  will. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be  precedent  to  the 
creation  of  man.  Hale. 

A  precedent  condition,  in  law,  is  a  condition  which 
must  happen  or  be  performed  before  an  estate  or 
some  right  can  vest,  and  on  failure  of  which  the 
estate  or  ritrht  is  defeated.  Blachstone. 

PREC'E-DENT.  n-t  Something  done  or  said  that  may 
serve  or  be  adduced  as  an  example  to  authorize  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  like  kind. 

Examples  lor  cases  can  but  direct  a?  precedents  only.     Hooker. 

2.  Inlaw,  a  judicial  decision,  interlocutory  or  final, 
which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations  in 
similar  or  analogous  cases  ;  or  any  proceeding,  or 
course  of  proceedings,  which  may  serve  for  a  rule  in 
subsequent  cases  of  a  like  nature. 

PREC'E-DENT-ED,  a.  Having  a  precedent ;  author- 
ized by  an  example  of  a  like  kind. 

PRE-UK'llENT-LY,n(ft).     Beforehand;  antecedently. 

PRE-CeD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Going  before  in  time,  rank, 
or  importance. 

PRE-CEL'LENCE,  n.     Excellence.     [JYot  inuse.] 

Sheldon. 

PRE-CEN'TOR,  n.  fLow  L.  prweentor;  Fr.  prccen- 
teitr ;  It.  prceentore  ;  L.  prm,  before,  and  canto,  to  sing.] 

1.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a  cathedral;  called 
also  tile  chanter  or  master  of  the  choir.  Hook. 

2.  The  leader  of  the  congregation  in  the  psalmody 
of  ScoUish  churches. 

PRE-CEN'TOR-SIIIP,  it.    The  employment  or  office 

of  a  precenton 
PilE'CEPT,  71.     [Fr.  prrcepte;  Sp.  precepto :    It.  pre- 

celto  ;   L.  prazecptum,   from  pracipio,  to  command  ; 

pr<B,  before,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  In  it  treneral  sense,  any  commandment  or  order 
intended  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action  ;  but  ap- 
plied particularly  to  commands  respecting  moral 
conduct.  The  ten  commandments  are  so  many  pre- 
cepts for  the  regulation  of  our  moral  conduct. 

No  arts  are  without  their  precepts.  Dryden. 

2,  In  Jaw,  a  command  or  mandate  in  writing. 

Encyc. 
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PRE-CEP'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     Consisting  of  precepts. 

[Not  in  use.]  S/«z/c- 

PRE-CEP'TION,  n.     A  precept.     [Not  in  use.]    HalU 
PRE-CEP'TIVE,  a.     [L.  pnBcqitivus.] 

1.  Giving  precepts  or  commands  for  the  regulation 
of  moral  conduct  ;  containing  precepts  ;  as,  the  pre- 
ceptive parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Directing  in  moral  conduct ;  giving  rules  or  di- 
rections ;  didactic. 

The  lesson  g-ivon  us  here  is  preceptive  to  us.  L' Estrange. 

Preceptiee  poetry.  Encyc. 

PRE-CEP'TOR,  n.     [L.  preceptor.     See  Precept.] 

1.  in  a  general  sense,  a  teacher;  an  instructor. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  teacher  of  a  school  ; 
sometimes  the  principal  teacher  of  an  academy  or 
other  seminary. 

3.  Among  the  knights  templar,  the  head  of  a  pre- 
ccptorv.  Gloss,  of  Jirchit. 

PRE-CEP-To'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  preceptor. 
Lit.  Magazine. 

PRE-CEP'TO-UY,  a.     Giving  precepts.      Anderson. 

PRE-CEP'TO-RY,  n.  A  manor  or  estate  of  the 
knights  templar,  on  which  were  erected  a  church 
and  a  dwelling-house.  The  preceptories  were  reli- 
gious houses,  subordinate  to  the  temple  or  principal 
house  of  the  knights.  Otoilt. 

PRE-CEP'TRESS,  n.     A  female  teacher. 

PRE-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  precession;  It. 
precessione  ;  from  the  h.  processus,  pnecedo,  to  go 
before.] 

1.  Literally,  the  act  of  going  before. 

2.  In  astronomy,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  a 
slow  hut  continual  shifting  of  the  equinoctial  points 
from  east  to  west.  The  amount  of  precession  annu- 
ally is  50^  seconds.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
equinoctial  points  will  make  an  entire  revolution  in 
about  25,8(58  years.  Olmsted. 

PRi:'CIN€T,  ?\  [L.  prmcinctus,  prmcingo,  to  encom- 
pass ;  pra  and  chigo,  to  surround  or  gird.] 

I.  The  limit,  bound,  or  exterior  line  encompassing 
a  place  ;  as,  the  precincts  of  light.  Milton. 

.   %  Bounds  of  jurisdiction,  or  the  whole  territory 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  authority. 


3.  A  territorial  district  or  division. 
[It  is  to  be  observed   that  this  word  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  except  in  the  third  sense.] 

In  case  of  nou-accfpUxnco  [of  the  collector]  the  parish  or  precinct 
shall  proceed  to  a  new  choice.       Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

PRE-CI-OS'I-TY,  for  Preciousness,  or  value,  is  not 
used.  Brown.     More. 

PRE"CIOUS,  (presh'us,)  a.  [Fr.  prccieux;  L.  prctio- 
stts,  from  pretiitm,  price.     See  Phaise.] 

1.  Of  great  price  ;  costly  ;  as,  a  precious  stone. 

2.  Of  great  value  or  worth  ;  very  valuable. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rulues.  —  Prov.  iii. 

3.  Highly  valued  ;  much  esteemed. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there  was  no 
open  vision.  — I  Sam.  iii. 

4.  Worthless;  contemptible;  as,  this  is  a  precious 
mockery  ;  in  irony  and  contempt.  Burke. 

Precious  metals ;  gold  and  silver,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  value. 

PRE"CIOUS-LY,  ado.     Valuably  ;  to  a  great  price. 
2.  Contemptibly;  in  irony. 

PRE"CIOUS-NESS,  (presh'us-,)  n.  Valuahleness  ; 
great  value  ;  high  price.  Wilkins. 

PREC'I-PE,  (pres'e-py,)  n.  [L.  prtscipid.  See  Pre- 
cept.] 

In  law,  a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  a 
certain  thing,  or  to  show  cause  to  the  contrary  ;  giv- 
ing him  his  choice  to  redress  the  injury  or  to  stand 
the  suit.  Blachstone. 

PRECIPICE,  (pres'e-pis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prmcipi- 
tium,  from  prmcc.ps,  headlong  ;  pra,  forward,  and  ccps, 
for  caput,  head.     See  Chief.] 

1.  Strictly,  a  falling  headlong;  hence,  a  steep  de- 
scent of  land  ;  a  fall  oi  descent  of  land,  perpendic- 
ular or  nearly  so. 

Where  wealth,  iike  fruit,  on  precipices  grew.  Dryden. 

2.  A  steep  descent  in  general. 

In  the  breaking  oi  the  waves  then."  is  ever  a  precipice.     Bacon. 
Swift  down  the  jrrecipice  of  time  it  goes,  Dryden. 

PRE-dP'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  prtecipiens.     See  Precept.] 
Commanding;  directing. 

PRE-CIP-I-TA-IUL'I-TY,  m.  [from  precipitable.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  precipitable. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  L.  pnecipito,  from  prai- 
ceps,  headlong.] 

That  may  be  precipitated  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  as 
a  substance  in  solution. 

PRE-CIP'I-TANCE,    In.     [from  precipitant]     Head- 

PRE  CIP'1-TAN-CY,  j  long  hurry  ;  rash  haste  ;  haste 
in  resolving,  forming  an  opinion,  or  executing  a  pur- 
pose, without  due  deliberation. 


Hurried  on  by  the  precipitance  of} 

Rashness  ami*  precipitance  of  juilgm 


uth. 


2.  Hurry;  great  haste  in  going.  Milton. 

PRE-CIP'I-TANT,  a.     [I.,  pracipitans,  prxcipito.  from 
praceps,  headlong.] 
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1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong  ;  rushing  down 
with  velocity. 

They  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.  Philips. 

2.  Hasty  ;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

3.  Rashly  hurried  or  hasty  ;  as,  precipitant  rebel- 
lion. K.  Charles. 

4.  Unexpectedly  brought  on  or  hastened.    Taylor. 
PRE-CIP'I-TANT.  n.     In  chemistry,  a  liquor  which, 

when  poured  on  a  solution,  separates  what  is  dis- 
solved, and  makes  it  precipitate,  or  fall  to  the  bottom 
in  a  concrete  state.  Encvc. 

PRE-CIP'I-TANT-LY,  adv.  With  great  haste  ;  with 
rash,  unadvised  haste  ;  with  tumultuous  hurry. 

Milton. 

PRE-CIP'I-TaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  pracipito,  from  prcrceps, 
headlong.    See  Precipice.] 

1.  To  throw  headlong;  as,  he  precipitated  himself 
from  a  rock.  Milton.     Dryden, 

2.  To  urge  or  press  with  eagerness  or  violence ; 
as,  to  precipitate  a  flight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hasten. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do  precipitate  patients 
into  consumptions.  Harveu. 

4.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 

If  they  be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  Uleir  designs  and  prove 
dangerous.  Bacon. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  a  sub- 
stance in  solution. 

All  metals  may  be  precipitated  by  alkaline  salts.  Encye. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  v.  i.  .To  fall  headlong.  Sitak. 

2.  To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  as  sediment, 
or  any  substance  in  solution.  Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  without  preparation.  Bacon. 
PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  a.    Falling,  flowing,  or  rushing, 

with  steep  descent. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.  Prior. 

2.  Headlong;  over-hasty;  rashly  hasty;  as,  the 
king  Was  too  precipitate  in  declaring  war. 

3.  Adopted  with  haste  or  without  due  deliberation  ; 
hasty  ;  as,  a  precipitate  measure. 

4.  Hasty;  violent;  terminating  speedily  in  death; 
as,  a  precipitate  case  of  disease.  Arbuthnot. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  n.  A  substance  which,  having 
bee^i  dissolved,  is  again  separated  from  its  solvent, 
and  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  pouring 
another  liquor  upon  it. 

Red  precipitate ;  the  red  oxyd  or  protoxyd  of  mer- 
cury, prepared  either  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury til!  it  is  decomposed,  or  by  heating  metallic 
mercury.  Prepared  in  the  latter  mode,  it  is  the  pre- 
cipitate per  se.  B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Hurried;  hastened  rashly; 
thrown  headlong  ;  thrown  down. 

PRE-CIP'I-TATE-LV,  adv.  Headlong;  with  steep 
descent. 

2.  Hastily  ;  with  rash  haste  ;  without  due  caution. 
Neither  praise  nor  censure  precipitately. 

PRE-CIP'I-TA-TING,^r.  Throwing  headlong;  hur- 
rying; hastening  rashly. 

PRE-CIP-!-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  prcec.ipitotio.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong.  Shalt. 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  down  with  vio- 
lence and  rapidity. 


3.  Great  hurry;   rash,  tumultuous  haste;    rapid 
movement. 


4.  The  act  or  operation  of  throwing  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  any  substance  heltl  in  solution.  Precipi- 
tation is  often  effected  by  a  double  elective  attraction. 

Encyc. 
PRE-CIP'I-Ta-TOR,  n.     One  that  urges  on  with  ve- 
hemence or  rashness.  Hammond. 
PRE-CIP'I-TOUS,  a.     [L.  prteccps.] 

1.  Very  steep  ;  as,  a  precipitous  cliff  or  mountain. 
9.  Headlong;  directly  or  rapidly  descending;  as, 

a  precipitous  fall.  K.  Charles. 

3.  Hasty  ;  rash  ;  heady. 

Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold.  Dryden. 

PRE-CIP'I-TOUS-LY,  adv.     With  steep  descent;  in 

violent  haste. 
PRE-CIP'I-TOUS-NESS,  n.    Steepness  of  descent. 

2.  Rash  haste.  Hammond. 
PRE-CISE',  a.t  [L.  prweisus,  from  pracido,  to  cut  off; 

pra  and  cceda ;  literally,  cut  or  pared  away,  that  is, 
pared  to  smoothness  or  exactness.] 

1.  Exact;  nice;  definite;  having  determinate  lim- 
itations ;  not  loose,  vague,  uncertain,  or  equivocal  ; 
as,  precise  rules  of  morality;  precise  directions  for 
life  and  conduct. 

The  law  in  this  point  is  precise.  Bacon. 

t'or  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.  Milton. 

2.  Formal  ;  superslitiously  exact  ;  excessively 
nice  ;  punctilious  in  conduct  or  ceremony.     Addison. 

PRE-CISE' LY,  adv.    Exactly  ;  nicely  ;  accurately  ;  in 
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exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to  a  model.  Tlie  ideas 
are  precisely  expressed.  The  time  of  an  eclipse  may 
be  precisely  determined  by  calculation. 

When  more  of  these  orders  than  one  are  to  be  set  in  several 
stories,  there  must  he  an  exquisite  care  to  place  the  columns 
precisely  one  over  another.  Wctlon. 

3.  With  excess  of  formality  ;  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness or  ,/Uuctiliousness  in  behavior  or  ceremony. 
PRE-CTSE'NESS,   7?.t   Exactness;   rigid  nicety;   as, 
the  jireciseness  of  words  or  expressions. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me  leave,  in  handling 
them,  not  to  sever  them  with  loo  much  preciseness.    Bacon. 

2.  Excessive  regard  to  forms  or  rules;  rigid  for- 
mality. 
PRE-CI"SIAN,  (pre-sizh'an,)  n.    One  that  limits  or 
restrains.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  rigidly  or  ceremoniously  exact  in 
the  observance  of  rules.  Drayton.     Walts. 

PRE-CI"SIAN-ISM,  (pre-sizh'nn-izm,)  n.  Excessive 
"  exactness  ;  superstitious  rigor.  Milton. 

[These  two  words  are,  I  believe,  little  used,  or  not 
at  all.] 
PREd 'SION,  (pre-sizh'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  pre- 
cisio.] 

Exact  limitation  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy.  Precision 
in  the  use  of  words  is  a  prime  excellence  in  dis- 
course ;  it  is  indispensable  in  controversy,  in  legal 
instruments,  and  in  mathematical  calculations.  Nei- 
ther perspicuity  nor  precision  should  be  sacrificed  to 
ornament. 
PRE-CT'SIVE,  a.  Exactly  limiting  by  separating 
what  is  not  relative  to  the  purpose  ;  as,  precisive  ab- 
straction. Watts. 
PRECLUDE',  v.  t.  [L.  precludo  ;  pre,  before,  and 
dado,  claudo,  to  shut.] 

1.  To  prevent  from  entering  by  previously  shut- 
ting the  passage,  or  by  any  previous  measures  ; 
hence,  to  hinder  from  access,  possession,  or  enjoy- 
ment. Sin,  by  its  very  nature,  precludes  the  sinner 
from  heaven  ;  it  precludes  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
favor  ;  or  it  precludes  the  favor  of  God. 

The  valves  preclude  the  blood  from  entering  the  veins     Darwin. 

2.  To  prevent  from  happening  or  taking  place. 
PRE-CLOD'ED,  pp.     Hindered  from  entering  or  en- 
joyment ;  debarred  from  something  by  previous  ob- 
stacles. 

PRE-CLOD'ING,  ppr  Shutting  out ;  preventing  from 
access  or  possession,  or  from  having  place. 

PRE-CLO'SION,  (prc-klu'zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  shut- 
ting out  or  preventing  from  access  or  possession  ;  the 
state  of  being  prevented  from  entering,  possession, 
or  enjoyment.  Rambler. 

PRE-CLO'SI  VE,  a.  Shutting  out,  or  tending  to  pre- 
clude ;  hindering  by  previous  obstacles.         Burke. 

PRE-CLu'SIVE-LY,  ado.  With  hinderance  by  anti- 
cipation. 

PRE-CO'CIOUS,  (-ko'shus,)  a.  [L.  precox. ;  pro:,  be- 
fore, and  coquo,  to  cook  or  prepare.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  proper  or  natural  time  ;  as,  pre- 
cocious trees.  Brown. 

2.  Premature. 

PRE-CO'CIOUS  LY,  adv.    With  premature  ripeness 

or  forwartiness. 
PRE-CO'CIOUS-NESS,  >  n.     Rapid  growth  and  ripe- 
PRE-eOC'I-TY,  j    ness  before  the  usual  time  ; 

prematureness.  Howell. 

I  can  not  learn  that  he  gave,  in  his  youth,  any  evidence  of  that 
precocity  which  sometimes  distinguishes  uncommon  genius. 
Win's  Life  of  P.  Henry. 

PRE-COG'I-TaTE,  v.  U      [L.  precogito;  pre    and 

COgilO.] 

To  consider  or  contrive  beforehand.     [Little  used.] 
Sherwood. 
PRE-COG-I-Ta'TION,  n.    Previous  thought  or  con- 
sideration. Diet. 
PRE-COG'NI-TA.     See  Pr-ecognita. 
PRE-eOG-NI"TION,  (-kog-nish'un,)  n.    [L.  prat,  be- 
fore, and  cognitio,  knowledge.] 

1.  Previous  Knowledge ;  antecedent  examination. 

Fotherby. 

2.  In  Scots  law,  an  examination  of  witnesses  to  a 
criminal  act,  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
sheriff,  before  the  prosecution  of  the  offender,  in  or- 
der to  know  whether  there  is  ground  of  trial,  and  to 
enable  the  prosecutor  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  the 
libel.  Encyc. 

PRE-COL-LEC'TION,  n.  A  collection  previously 
made.  Bp.  of  Chichester. 

PRE-COM-POSE',  v.  t.  [See  Compose.]  To  com- 
pose beforehand.  Johnson. 

PRE-eOM-PoS'^D,  pp.  or  a.     Composed  beforehand. 

PRE-COM-POS'ING,  ppr.     Composing  beforehand. 

PRE-CON-CEIT',  n.  [See  Preconceive.]  An  opin- 
ion or  notion  previously  formed.  Hooker. 

PRE-CON-CF.IVE',  f-seve',)  v.  t.  [L.  pre,  before, 
and  concipio,  to  conceive.] 

To  form  a  conception  or  opinion  beforehand  ;  to 
form  a  previous  notion  or  idea. 

In  a  dead  plain,  the  way  seems  the  longer,  because  the  eye  has 
jrreennceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth.  Bacon. 

PRE-CON-CEIV.ED,  pp.  or  o.  Conceived  before- 
hand ;  previously  formed  ;  as,  preconceived  opinions; 
preconceived  ends  or  purposes.  South. 
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PRE-€ON-Ci?.IV'ING,  ppr.  Conceiving  or  forming 
beforehand. 

PRE-CON-CEP'TION,  n.  Conception  or  opinion  pre- 
viously formed.  Hakewill. 

PRE-CON'CERT,  v.  L  [pre  and  concert.]  To  con- 
cert beforehand  ;  to  settle  by  previous  agreement. 

PRE-CONCERT',  ?t.    A  previous  agreement. 

PKE-CON-CERT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  concerted 
or  settled.  Warton. 

PRE-CON-CERT'ED-LY,  adv.     By  preconcert. 

PRE-€ON-CERT'ING,  ppr.  Contriving  and  settling 
beforehand. 

PRE-CON-CER'TION,  n.  Act  of  concerting  before- 
hand. Dwight. 

PRE-CON-DEM-NA'TION,  n.  Condemnation  pre- 
vious to  exertion,  or  by  predestination. 

PRE-CON-I-ZA'TTON,  re.  [L.  preconium,  from  preco, 
a  crier.] 

A  publishing  by  proclamation,  or  a  proclamation. 
[Not  used.]  Hall. 

PRE-CON-STGN',  (-kon-slne',)  v.  t.  [pre  and  con- 
sign.] To  cotisign  beforehand  ;  to  make  a  previous 
consignment  of. 

PRE-CON-SIGNED,  pp.     Consigned  beforehand. 

PRE-CON-SlGN'ING,  ppr.  Making  a  previous  con- 
signment of. 

PRE-CON-SOL'ID-A-TED,  a.  Consolidated  before- 
hand. Phillips. 

PRE-CON'STI-TOTE,  v.  t.     [pre  and  constitute.] 
To  constitute  or  establish  beforehand. 

PRE-CON'STI-Tu-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  estab- 
lished. Pain/. 

PRE-eON'STI-Tu-TING,  ppr.  Constituting  before- 
hand. 

PRE-CON'TRACT,  n.  [pre  and  contract.]  A  con- 
tract previous  to  another.  Shak. 

PRE-CON-TRACT',  v.  t.  To  contract  or  stipulate 
previously. 

PRE-CON-TRACT',  v.  i.    To  make  a  previous  con- 
■  tract  or  agreement. 

PRE-CON-TRACT'EU,  pp.  Previously  contracted  or 
stipulated  ;  previously  engaged  by  contract  ;  as,  a 
woman  precontracted  "to  another  man.  Aylift'c. 

PRE-CON-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Stipulating  or  cove- 
nanting beforehand. 

PRE-CORD'IAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pracordia,  or 
parts  before  the  heart. 

PRE-CUKS'A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  indicating 
that  something  is  to  follow. 

PRE-GURSE',  (prc-kurs',)  n.  [L.  precursus,  prmcurro ; 
pm  and  curro,  to  run.] 

A  forerunning.     [Nat  used.]  Shale. 

PRE-CUR'SOR,  71.     [L.  precursor,  supra.] 

A  forerunner  ;  a  harbinger  ;  lie  or  that  which  pre- 
cedes an  event,  and  indicates  its  approach ;  as, 
Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors  of  thunder.    Shale 

Evil  thoughts  are  the  invisible,  airy  precursors  of  all  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  the  soul.  Buclaninster. 

PRE-CUR'SO-RY,   a.     Preceding  as  the  harbinger; 
indicating  something  to  follow  ;  as,  precursory  symp- 
toms of  a  fever.  Med.  Rcpos. 
PRE-CUR'SO-RY,  ti.     An  introduction.     [Not  used.] 

Hammond. 
PRE-DA'CEAN,  (-shan,)  n.    A  carnivorous  animal. 

Kirby. 
PRE-Da'CEOTJS,    f-shus,)   a.      [L.    predaceus,   from 
prir.da,  prey,  spoil.] 

Living  by  prey.  Derham. 

PRE'DAL,  a.     [L.  prceda,  prey.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prey. 

2.  Practicing  plunder.  Boyle. 
PRED'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  predatory  manner. 
PRED'A-TO-RY,   a.       [L.  prwdatorius,   from    preda, 

prey.] 

1.  Plundering;  pillaging;  characterized  by  plun- 
dering; practicing  rapine;  as,  a  predatory  war;  a 
predatory  excursion  ;  a  predatory  party. 

2.  Hungry  ;  ravenous  ;  as,  predatory  spirits  or  ap- 
petite.    [Hardly  allowable.]  Bacon. 

PRE-DE-CeASE',  v.  i.  [pre  and  decease.]  To  die 
before.  Shak. 

PRE-DE  CeAS'£D,  (-seest',)  a.     Dead  before.     Shak. 

PRED-E-CES'SOR,  n.  [Fr.  predecesseur ;  L.  pre  and 
decedo,  to  depart.] 

A  person  who  has  preceded  another  in  the  same 
office.  Tire  king,  the  president,  the  judge,  or  the 
magistrate,  follows  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  or  he 
does  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  It 
is  distinguished  from  Ancestor,  who  is  of  the  same 
blood  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  sometimes  used  for  it. 
Hooker.     Addison. 

PRE-DE-€LaR'.ED,  a.     Declared  beforehand.     Burke. 

PRE-DE-LIN-E-A'TION,  t?.     Previous  delineation. 

PRE-DE-SIGN',  (-sine'  or  -zine',)  v.  t.  To  design  or 
purpose  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine. 

PRE-DE-SIGN'£D,  (-slnd'  or  -zlnd',)  pp.  Purposed  or 
determined  previously.  Mitfo-rd. 

PRE-DE-SIGN'ING,  ppr.     Designing  previously. 

PRE-DES-TI-NA'RI-AN,  n.  [See  Predestinate.] 
One  that  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Walton. 

PRE-DES-TI-NA'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  predesti- 
nation. 
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PRE-DES'TI-NATE,  a.    Predestinated  ;  foreordained 

Burnet. 
PRE-DES'TI-NATE,  v.   t.     [It.  prcdestinare ;  Fr.  pre- 
destiner;  L.  prisdeUino ;  pre  and  destino,  to  appoiut.] 
To  predetermine  or  foreordain  ;  to  appoint  or  or- 
dain beforehand  by  an  unchangeable  purpose. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  diil  predestinate  to  be  conformed 

to  the  image  of  his  Son.  —Rom.  viii. 
Having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jeiui 
Christ  to  himself.  —  Eph.  i. 

PRE-DES'TI-Na-TED,   pp.  or  a.      Predetermined; 

foreordained  ;  decreed. 
PRE-DES'TI-NA-TING,  ppr.    Foreordaining;  decree- 
ing;   appointing    beforehand   by  an    unchangeable 
purpose. 
2.  Holding  predestination. 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.  Dryden. 

PRE-DES-Ti-NA'TION,  ti.  The  act  of  decreeing  or 
foreordaining  events;  the  decree  of  God  by  which 
"  he  hath,  from  eternity,  unchangeably  appointed  or 
determined  whatever  conies  to  pass.  It  is  used  par- 
ticularly in  theology  to  denote  the  preordination  of 
men  to  everlasting  "happiness  or  misery.         Encyc. 

Predestination  is  a  part  of  the  unchangeable  plan 
of  the  divine  government;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
unchangeable  purpose  of  an  unchangeable  God. 
PRE-DES'Ti-NA-TOR,  ti.     Properly,  one  that  foreor- 
dains. 
2.  One  that  holds  to  predestination.  Cowley. 

PRE-DES'TINE,  (-tin,)  v.  t.  To  decree  beforehand  ; 
to  foreordain. 

And  bitl  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall.  Prior. 

PRE-DES'TIN-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Decreed  beforehand. 

PRE-DES'TIN-ING,  ppr.     Foreordaining. 

PRE  DE-TERM'IN-ATE,  a.  Determined  beforehand  ; 
as,  the  predrterminate  counsel  of  God.       Parkhurst. 

PRE-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  [See  Predeter- 
mine.] Previous  determination;  purpose  formed 
beforehand  ;  as,  the  predetermination  of  God's  will. 

Hammond. 
2.  Premotion  ;  that  concurrence  of  God  which  de- 
termines men  in  their  a  tions.  Encyc. 

PRE-DE-TERM'INE,  v.  t.  [pre  and  determine.]  To 
determine  beforehand ;  to  settle  in  purpose  or 
counsel. 


2.  To  doom  by  previous  decree. 

PRE-DE-TERM'IN-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  deter- 
mined. 

PRE-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Determining  before- 
hand. 

PRE'DI-AL,  a.  [Sp.  predial,  from  L.  predium,  a  farm 
or  estate.] 

1.  Consisting  of  land  or  farms;  as,  predial  estate, 
i.  e.,  real  estate.  Jlyliffe. 

2.  Attached  to  land  or  farms  ;  as,  predial  slaves. 

Brande. 

3.  Growing  or  issuing  from  land ;  as,  predial 
tithes. 

PREO-I-CA-BIE'I-TY,  n.  [from  predicate.]  The 
quality  of  being  predicable,  or  capable  of  being 
affirmed  of  something,  or  attributed  to  something. 

Reid. 

PRED'I-CA-BLE,  a.  [L.  predicabilis,  from  predico,  to 
affirm  ;  pre  and  dieo,  to  say.] 

That  may  be  affirmed  of  something  ;  that  may  be 
attributed  to.  Animal  is  predicable  of  man.  Intelli- 
gence is  not  predicable  of  plants.  More  or  less  is  not 
predicable  of  a  circle  or  of  a  square.  Whiteness  is 
not  predicable  of  time. 

PRED'I-CA-BLE, ;i.t  One  of  the  five  things  which  can 
be  affirmed  of  any  thing.  Genus,  species,  differ- 
ence, property,  and  accident  are  the  five  predicubles. 

Watts. 

PRE-DIC'A-MENT,  ti.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  predicamentum, 
from  predico,  to  affirm.  J 

1.  In  logic,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  number  of 
general  heads  or  classes,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cate- 
gories, anil  by  the  Latins  Predicaments,  under 
some  one  of  which  every  term  may  be  arranged. 
Aristotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  time,  place, 
situation,  and  habit.  Brande. 

2.  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  definite  marks; 
hence,  condition  ;  particular  situation  or  state. 

Shak. 

3.  Sometimes,  a  bad  conditioner  position.  [Collo- 
quial.] Smart. 

We  say  the  country  is  in  a  singular  predicament. 
PRE-DIC-A-MENT'AL,  a.      Pertaining  to  a  predica- 
ment. Hale. 
PRED'I-CANT,  n.     [L.  predicans,  predico.] 

One  that  affirms  any  thing. 
PRED'I-CATE,  v.  t.t  [L.  predico;  pre  and  dico,  to 
say.] 

To  affirm  one  thing  of  another;  as,  to  predicate 
whiteness  of  snow.  Reason  may  be  predicated  of 
man. 

[It  is  a  great  but  common  error  to  give  this  word 
the  sense  of  found;  as,  to  predicate  an  argument  on 
certain  principles.  —  Ed.] 
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PRED'I-CATE,  v.  i.  To  affirm  ;  to  comprise  an  affir- 
mation Hale. 

PRED'I-€ATE,  n.t  In  logic,  that  which,  in  a  proposi- 
tion, is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject  In  these 
propositions,  "paper  is  white,"  "ink  is  not  white," 
whiteness  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  paper  and  de- 
nied of  ink.  Watts. 

FRED'I-eATE,  a.     Predicated.  Marshall. 

PRED't-CA-TED,  pp.     Affirmed  of  another  thing. 

PRKD'1-CA-TING,  ppr.     Affirming  of  another  thing. 

PRED-I-€A'T[ON,  n.     [L.  pnedicatio  ] 

Affirmation  of  something,  or  the  act  of  affirming 
one  thing  of  another.  Locke. 

PRED'l-€A-TO-RY,  a.    Affirmative  ;  positive. 

Bp.  Hall. 

PRE-DTCT',  v.  t.  [L.  pradictus,  prtedico  ;  prm,  before, 
and  dim,  to  tell.] 

To  foretell ;  to  tell  beforehand  something  that  is 
to  happen.  Moses  predicted  the  dispersion  of  the 
Israelites.  Christ  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

PRE-DICT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Foretold;  told  before  the 
event. 

PRE-DICT'ING,  ppr.     Foretelling. 

PRE-Die'TION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  pradictio.] 

A  foretelling  ;  a  previous  declaration  of  a  future 
event;  prophecy.  The  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets  is  considered  to  be  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of"  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

PRE-DI€T'IVE,  a.     Foretelling ;  prophetic.     More. 

PRE-DICT'OR,  n.     A  foreteller;  one  who  prophesies. 

Swift.. 

PRE-DI-GES'TION,  (-de-jes'chun,)  n.  [pre  and  diges- 
tion.]    Too  hasty  digestion. 

Predigestion  fills  tlie  body  with  crudities.  Bacon. 

PRE-DI-LEC'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  predileiione ;  L.  prat, 
before,  and  dilcctus,  diligo,  to  love.] 

A  previous  liking ;  a  prepossession  of  mind  in  favor 
ofsomething.  Warton, 

PRE-DIS-Po'NENT,  n.    That  which  predisposes. 
PRE-IMS-PoSE',  v.  t.     [pre  and  dispose.]     To  incline 
beforehand  ;  to  give  a  previous  disposition  to  ;  as,  to 
predispose,  the  mind  or  temper  to  friendship.       South. 
2.  To  fit  or  adapt  previously  ;  as,  debility  predis- 
poses the  body  to  disease. 
PRE  DIS-PfiS'ED,  pp.    Previously  inclined  or  adapt- 
ed. 
PRE-DIS-P5S'ING,  ppr.  Inclining  or  adapting  before- 
hand. 

2.  a.     Tending  or  able  to  give  predisposition    or 
liableness  ;  as,  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease. 
PRE-DIS-PO-lsr'TION,  (-zishlin,)  n.     Previous   in- 
clination or  propensity  to  any  thing;  applied  to  tile 
mind. 

2.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  change, 
impression,  or  pTirpose  ;  applied  to  matter ;  as,  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  body  to  disease  ;  the  predisposition 
of  the  seasons  to  generate  diseases. 

Wiseman.     Bacon. 
PRE-DOM'IN-ANCE,    )    n.       [See     Predominant.] 
PRE-DOM'IN-AN-CY,  J        Prevalence   over    others  ; 
-superiority  in  strength,  power,  influence,  or  authority  ; 
ascendency  ;  as,  the  predominance  of  a  red  color  in 
a  body  of  various  colors  ;  the  predominance  of  love  or 
anger  among  the  passions;  the  predominance  of  self- 
interest  over  all  other  considerations  ;  the  predomi- 
nance of  imperial  authority  in  the  confederacy. 
2.  In  astrology,  the  superior  influence  of  a  planet. 
PRE-DOM'IN-ANT,  a.     [Fr.  predominant ;  It.  predomi- 
nanle  ;  L.  pros  and  dominans,  dominor,  to  rule.] 

Prevalent  over  others  ;  superior  in  strength,  influ- 
ence, or  authority  ;  ascendant ;  ruling  ;  controlling  ; 
as,  a  predominant  color  ;  predominant  beauty  or  excel- 
lence ,  a  predominant  passion. 

Those  helps  —  were  pretlomina.nl  in  the  king's  mind.     Bacon. 
I'oul  subornation  is  predominant.  Sliale. 

PRE-DOM'IN-ANT-LY,  adv.  With  superior  strength 
or  influence.  Brown. 

PRE-DOM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  predominer ;  Sp.  pre- 
dominar ;  It.  predominare ;  L.  prai,  before,  and  dom- 
inor, to  rule,  from  dominus^  lord.] 

To  prevail ;  to  surpass  in  strength,  influence,  or 
authority  ;  to  be  superior;  to  have  controlling  influ- 
ence. In  some  persons,  the  love  of  money  predom- 
inates over  all  other  passions  ;  in  others,  ambition  or 
the  love  of  fame  predominates ;  in  most  men,  self- 
interest  predominates  over  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy. 

So  much  did  love  to  her  executed  lord 

Predominate  in  this  f.iir  tidy's  heart.  Daniel. 

The  rays  reflected  least  obliquely  may  predominate  over  the  rest. 

Newton. 
PRE-DOM'IN-aTE,d.  t.    To  rule  over. 
PRE-DOM'IN-a-TED,  pp.    Prevailed  or  ruled  over. 
PRE-DOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.      Having  superior 

strength  or  influence  ;  ruling  ;  controlling. 
PRE-DOM-IN-A'TION,  n.      Superior  strength  or  in- 
fluence. Browne. 
PRE-DOOM'iCD,  a.     Antecedently  doomed.  Coleridge. 
PRE-E-LECT',  v.  t.     [pre  and  elect.]     To  choose  or 

elect  beforehand  Diet. 

PRE-E-I.ECT'ED,  pp.    Elected  beforehand. 
PRE-E-LEC'TION,  n.  Choice  or  election  by  previous 
determination  of  the  will.  Prideaux. 
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PRE-EM'I-NENCE,   n.'     [Fr. ;    It.  preeniinenia ;   pre 
and  eminence.] 

1.  Superiority  in  excellence;  distinction  in  some- 
thing commendable  ;  as,  pre-eminence  in  honor  or 
virtue  ;  pre-eminence  in  eloquence,  in  legal  attain- 
ments, or  in  medical  skill. 


2.  Precedence ;  priority  of  place  ;  superiority  in 
rank  or  dignity. 

That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  —  Col.  i. 

Painful  pre-eminence  I  yourself  to  view 

Above  life's  weakness  and  its  comlorts  too.  Pope. 

3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence.        Hooker. 

4.  Sometimes  in  a  bad  sejise;  as,  pre-eminence  in 
guilt  or  crime. 

PRE-EM'I-NENT,  a.  [Fr.  ;  pre  and  eminent;  L.  pre, 
before,  and  eminens,  emineo.     See  Menace.] 

1.  Superior  in  excellence  ;  distinguished  for  some- 
thing commendable  or  honorable. 

In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent.  Milton. 

2.  Surpassing  others  in  evil  or  bad  qualities  ;  as, 
pre-eminent  in  crime  or  guilt. 

PRE-EM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  pre-eminent  degree; 
with  superiority  or  distinction  above  others;  as,  pre- 
eminently wise  or  good. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense;  as,  pre-eminently  guiltv. 

PRE-EMP'TION,  (-shun,)  n.  [L.  pra,  before,  and 
emptio,  a  buying;  emo,  to  buy.] 

1.  The  act  of  purchasing  before  others. 

2.  The  right  of  purchasing  before  others. 

3.  The  right  of  a  squatter  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  purchase  in  preference  to  others, 
when  the  land  is  sold. 

4.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  privilege  or  preroga- 
tive enjoyed  by  the  king  of  buying  provisions  for  his 
household  in  preference  to  others,  abolished  by  stat- 
ute 19  Charles  II. 

PREEN,  n.  [Scot,  prein,  prin,  a  pen;  Dan.  preen,  the 
point  of  a  graving  tool,  a  bodkin  ;  D.  priem,  a  pin,  a 
spike  ;  G.  pfricntc,  a  punch.  These  are  probably  the 
same  word,  a  little  varied.] 

A  forked  instrument  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing 
cloth. 
PREEN,  v.  t.  [Scot,  proyne,  prunyic  ;  Chaucer,  proine. 
This  word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  de- 
noting the  use  of  the  beak  in  cleaning  and  compos- 
ing the  feathers.  So  pikitli,  in  Chaucer,  is  from 
pike,  pick. 

He  kembith  him  ;  he  proinith  him  and  pikith. 

Cunt.  Tales,  9885. 
If  not,  the  word  may  be  contracted  from  the  Fr. 
provigner,  to  propagate  vines  by  laying  cuttings  in 
the  ground.] 

To  clean,  compose,  and  dress  the  feathers,  as  birds, 
to  enable  them  to  glide  more  easily  through  the  air 
or  water.  For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with 
two  glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily  sub- 
stance into  a  bag,  from  which  they  draw  it  with  the 
bill  and  spread  it  over  their  feathers. 

Bailey.     P.  Cyc. 
PRE-EN-GXGE',  v.  t.     [pre  and  engage.]     To  engage 
by  previous  contract. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  moved, 

But  he  was  pre-engaged  by  former  ties.  Dryden. 

2.  To  engage  or  attach  by  previous  influence. 

The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  pre-engaging  our  pas- 
sions. Rogers. 

3.  To  engage  beforehand. 
PRE-EN-GAG'-ED,  pp.    Previously  engaged  by  con- 
tract or  influence. 

PRE-EN-GAGE'MENT,  71.  Prior  engagement ;  as  by 
stipulation  or  promise.  A  would  accept  my  invita- 
tion, but  for  his  pre-en gagement  to  B. 

2.  Any  previous  attachment  binding  the  will  or  af- 
fections. 

My  pre-cngagemenls  to  other  themes  were  not  unknown  to  those 
for  whom  I  was  to  write.  Boyle. 

PRE-EN-GAG'ING,  ppr.     Previously  engaging. 

PREEN'ING,  ppr.  Cleaning  and  composing  the  feath- 
ers, as  birds. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [pre  and  establish.]  To 
establish  or  settle  beforehand.  Coucntnf. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH-jSD,  (-es-tab'lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Pre- 
viously established. 

PRE-E3-TAB'LtSH-ING,  ppr.  Settling  or  ordaining 
beforehand. 

PRE-ES-TAB'LISH-MENT,  n.  Settlement  before- 
hand. 

PRE-EX-AM-IN-X'TION,  n.    Previous  examination. 

PRE-EX-AM'INE,  v.  t.     To  examine  beforehand. 

PRE-EX-AM'IN-ED,  pp.     Previously  examined. 

PRE-EX-AM'IN-ING,  ppr.     Examining  beforehand. 

PRE-EX-IST',  (-egz-ist',)  v.  i.  [pre  and  exist.]  To 
exist  beforehand  or  before  something  else.  It  has 
been  believed  by  many  philosophers,  that  the  souls 
of  men  pre-exist,  that  is,  exist  before  the  formation  of 
the  body. 

PRE-EX-IST'ENCE,  (-egz-ist'ens,)  n.  Existence  pre- 
vious to  something  else. 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  pre-existence  to  all  the  works 
of  this  earth.  Burnet. 
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2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body,  or  before  the  body  is  formed  ;  a  tenet  of  Eastern 
sages.  Jlddison. 

PRE-EX-IST'ENT,  a.  Existing  beforehand  ;  preced- 
ing in  existence. 

What  mortal  knowB  his  pre-erisunt  state  ?  Pope. 

PRE-EX-IST-I-MA'TION,  n.  Previous  esteem.  [Not 
in  use.]  Brown, 

PRE-EX-IST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Previously  existing. 

PRE-EX-PECT-A'TION,  n.  Previous  expectation. 
[Q.u.  is  not  this  tautology  ?]  Oerard. 

PREF'ACE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  praefatio ; pros,  before,  and 
for,fari,fatus,  to  speak.] 

Something  spoken  as  mtrocuctory  to  a  discourse, 
or  written  as  introductory  to  a  book  or  essay,  in- 
tended to  inform  the  hearer  or  reader  of  the  main 
design,  or,  in  general,  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  discourse,  book,  or  essay  ;  a 
proem;  an  introduction  or  series  of  preliminary  re- 
marks. Milton. 

PREF'ACE,  v.  t.    To  introduce  by  preliminary  re- 
marks ;    as,   to  preface  a  book   or  discourse.      The 
advocate  prefaced  his  arguments  with  a  history  of  the 
case. 
2.  To  face  ;  to  cover ;  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

PREF'ACE,  v.  i.    To  say  something  introductory. 

Spectator. 

PREF'A-CED,  (pref  ast,)  pp  Introduced  with  pre- 
liminary observations. 

PREF'A-CER,  7i.     The  writer  of  a  preface.       Dryden. 

PREF'A-CING,  ppr.  Introducing  with  preliminary 
remarks. 

PREF'A-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  preface. 

PREF'A-TO-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface;  intro- 
ductory to  a  book,  essay,  or  discourse.         Dryden 

PRE'FECT,  7i.  [L.  prtsfectus ;  prm,  before,  and 
factus,  made  ;  but  directly  from  praficior,  pnefeclus.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  several  Roman  officers.  The 
prefect  or  warden  of  the  city  at  first  exercised  within 
the  city  the  powers  of  the  king  or  consuls  during  their 
absence;  afterward,  as  a  permanent  magistrate,  he 
was  empowered  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the 
city.  The  pretorian  prefect  was  the  commander  of 
the  pretorian  guards.  Under  Constantine,  the  pre- 
fects became  governors  of  provinces.       Smith's  Did. 

2.  In  France,  a  superintendent  of  a  department  or 
division  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  the  direction  of  its 
police  establishment,  together  with  extensive  powers 
of  municipal  regulation.  Brande. 

PRll'FEGT-SHrP,  I  7i.    The  office  of  a  chief  magis- 
PRE'FECT-URE,  j      trate,  commander,  or  viceroy. 

2.  Jurisdiction  of  a  prefect. 
PRE-FER',  v.  1. 1  [L.  prafero;   pre,  before,  and  fcro, 
to  bear  or  carry  ;  Fr.  preferer  ;  It.  prcferire ;  Sp.  pre- 
fer ir.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bear  or  carry  in  advance,  in  the 
mind,  affections,  or  choice  ;  hence,  to  regard  more 
than  another ;  to  honor  or  esteem  above  another. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  above,  before,  or  to. 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  aoove  mv  chief  joy.  —  Ps.  exxxvii. 
He  that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me.  —  John  i. 

2.  To  advance,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity  ;  to  raise  i 
to  exalt ;  as,  to  prefer  one  to  a  bishopric ;  to  prefer  an 
officer  to  the  rank  cf  general. 

3.  To  offer ;  to  present ;  to  exhibit;  usually,  with 
solemnity,  or  to  a  public  body.  It  is  our  privilege 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  preferring  petitions  to  rulers  for 
redress  of  wrongs. 

My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferred.  &tnuys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments  since  the  conquest. 

Collier. 

4.  To  offer  or  present  ceremoniously,  or  in  ordinary 
familiar  language  ;  to  proffer. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl.  Pope. 

[This  is  allowable,  at  least  in  poetry,  though  not 
usual/] 
PREF'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  Worthy  to  be  preferred 
or  chosen  before  something  else ;  more  eligible ; 
more  desirable.  Virtue  is  far  preferable  to  vice,  even 
for  its  pleasures  in  this  life. 

2.  More  excellent ;  of  better  quality  ;  as,  Madeira 
wine  is  preferable  to  claret. 
PREF'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  preferable.  Mountagu. 

PREF'ER-A-BLY,  adv.     In   preference ;    in   such  a 
manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 
How  comes  he  to  choose  Pla.atvva  preferably  to  Terence  P 

Dennis. 

PREF'ER-ENCE,  71.  The  act  of  preferring  one  thing 
before  another;  estimation  of  one  thing  above  an- 
other; chuice  of  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

Leave  the  critics  on  either  side  to  contend  about  the  jireference 
due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

It  has  to,  above,  before,  or  over,  before  the  thing 
postponed.  All  men  give  the  preference  to  Homer  as 
an  epic  poet.  The  human  body  has  the  preference 
above  or  before  those  of  brutes. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings, 
and  preference  of  one  man's  knowledge  over  anotrtf 


2.  The  state  of  being  preferred. 


Locke. 
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PRE-FER'MENT,  re.     [It.  preferimeuto.] 

1.  Advancement  to  a  higher  office,  dignity,  or  sta- 
tion. Change  of  manners,  and  even  of  character, 
often  follows  preferment.  A  profligate  life  should  be 
considered  a  disqualification  for  preferment,  no  less 
than  want  of  ability. 

2.  Superior  place  or  office.  All  preferments  should 
be  given  to  competent  men. 

3.  Preference.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 
PRE-FER'RED,  pp.    Regarded  above  others  ;  elevated 
PRE-FER'RER,  n.     One  who  prefers.           [in  station. 
PRE-FER'RING,  ppr.     Regarding  above  others  ;  ad- 
vancing to  a  higher  station  ;  offering  ;  presenting. 

PREF'I-DENCE,  n.  A  previous  trusting.  Baxter. 
PREF'I-DENT,  a.  Trusting  previously.  Baxter. 
PRE-FIG'IJ-RaTE,   v.   t.       [See    Prefigure.]       To 

show  by  antecedent  representation.  [Little  used.] 
PRE-FIG-q-RA'TION,  n.    Antecedent  representation 

by  similitude. 

A  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigurations  had  their  punctual 
accomplishment  in  the  author  of  this  institution.     Norris. 

PRE-FIG'lJ-RA-TIVE;  a.    Showing  by  previous  fig- 
ures, types,   or  similitude.      The    sacrifice   of   the 
paschal  lamb  was  prcfigurative  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
PRE-FIG'U_RE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.     [L.  prce,  before,  and 
figure,  to  fashion.] 

To  exhibit  by  antecedent  representation,  or  by 
types  and  similitude. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  things  are  prefigured,  which  are  performed 
in  tlie  New.  Hooker. 

PRE-FIG'U.R-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Exhibited  by  antecedent 

signs,  types,  or  similitude. 
PRE-FIG'IJR-ING,   ppr.      Showing  antecedently   by 
-similitude. 
PRE-FINE',  v.  t.     [L.  prcefinio  ;  prce,  before,  andfinio, 

to  limit;  finis,  limit.] 

To  limit  beforehand.     [Little used.]  Knolles. 

PREF-I-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.    Previous  limitation. 

[Little  used.]  Fotherby. 

PRE  FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  prcefigo  ;  prce,  before,  and  figo,  to 

fix.] 

1.  To  put  or  fix  before,  or  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other thing  ;  as,  to  prefix  a  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  pre- 
fix an  advertisement  to  a  book,  or  an  epithet  to  a  title. 

2.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand  ;  as,  to  prefix  the 
hour  of  meeting. 

A  time  prefix,  and  think  of  me  at  last.  Sandys. 

S.  To  settle  ;  to  establish. 
I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary  between  the  o[d  statutes 

and  the  new.  Hale. 

PRE'FIX,  n.  A  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  put  to  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  usually  to  vary  its  signification. 
A  prefix  is  united  with  the  word,  forming  a  part  of 
it ;  hence  it  is  distinguished  from  a  preposition  ;  as, 
pre  in  prefix  ,•  con  in  conjure,  with  in  withstand.  Pre- 
fixes are  sometimes  called  particles,  or  inseparable 
prepositions. 

PREFIXED,  C-fixt',)  pp.  Set  before ;  appointed  be- 
forehand ;  settled. 

PRE-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Putting  before;  previously  ap- 
pointing ;  establishing. 

PRE-FIX'ION,  (-yun,)  n.     The  act  of  prefixing. 

PRE-FLO-RA'TION,  n.  In  botany,  the  manner  in 
which  the  floral  envelopes  are  arranged  in  a  flower 
before  they  expand  ;  estivation.  Lindley. 

PRE-FORM',  ».  t.  [pre  and  form.]  To  form  before- 
hand. Shak. 

PRE-FORM'A-TIVE,  n.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  form- 
ative.] 

A  formative  letter  at  the  beginning  of  ;\  word. 

M.  Stuart. 

FRE-FORM'JED,  pp.     Formed  beforehand. 

PRE-FORM'ING,  ppr.     Forming  beforehand. 

PRE-FUL'GEN-CY,  n.  [L.  prcefulgcns ;  prce,  before, 
and  fulgco,  to  shine.] 

Superior  brightness  or  effulgency.  Barrow. 

PREG'NA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  prenable.] 

That  may  be  taken  or  won  by  force;  expugnable. 
[Little  used.]  Cotarave. 

PREG'NAN-CY,  n.     [See  Pregnant.]     The  state  of 
a  female  who  has  conceived,  or  is  with  child.      Ray. 
2.    Fertility  ;    fruitfulness ;    inventive  power;  as, 
tne  pregnancy  .of  wit  or  invention.  Prior. 

Pregnance,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used. 

PREG'NANT,  o.  [L.  prcegnans  ;  supposed  to  be  com- 
pounded of  prm,  before,  and  geno,  Gr.  ytvvaco,  to 
begot;  It.  pregnantc  ;  Sp.  prenado.] 

1.  Being  with  young,  as  a  female;  breeding; 
teeming. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile  ;  impregnating  ;  as,  pregnant 
streams.  Dryden. 

3.  Full  of  consequence  ;  as,  a  pregnant  instance  of 
infatuation. 

An  egregious  and   pregnant  instance   how  far  virtue  surpasses 
ingenuity.  Woodward. 

4.  Easy  to  admit  or  receive. 

I  am  pregnant  to  good  pity.       [Not proper.']  Shak. 

5.  Free  ;  kind  ;  ready  ;  witty  ;  apt.     [JVot  proper.] 

Shak. 
6   Plain;  clear;  evident;  full.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 
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A  pregnant  construction,  or  constructio  prcegnans,  is 
one  in  which  more  is  implied  than  is  said  or  seems  ; 
as,  the  beast,  trembled  forth  from  their   dens,  i.  e., 
came  forth  trembling. 
PREG'NANT-LY,  ado.     Fruitfully. 

2.  Fully  ;  plainly  ;  clearly.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak.     South. 
PRE'GRA-VaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  prcegravo.] 

To  bear  down  ;  to  depress.     [JVot  in  use.]     Hall. 
PRE-GRAVI-TATE,  v.  i.    To  descend  by  gravity. 

Boyle. 
PRE-GUST'ANT,  a.     [L.  prcegustans.] 

Tasting  beforehand.  Ed.  Rev. 

PRE-GUS-Ta'TION,    n.      [L.    prm    and     gusto,    to 
taste.] 
The  act  of  tasting  before  another.  Diet. 

PRE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  seized. 

Lawrence. 
PRE-HEN'SILE,     (a.*  [L.  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize  ; 
PltE-HEN'SO-RY,  \      prehensus.] 

Seizing;  grasping;  adapted  to  seize  or  grasp. 
The  tails  of  some  monkeys  are  prehensile. 

JVat.  Hist.     Eneyc. 
PRE-HEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     A  taking  hold  ;  a  seiz- 
ing; as  with  the  hand  or  other  limb.         Lawrence. 
PREHN'ITE,  (pren'Ite,)  n.     [from   Prehn,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  first  brought  this  stone  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

A  pale  green  mineral,  of  a  vitreous  luster,  occurring 
in  botryoidal  and  mamillary  concretions,  and  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  usually  appearing  as  if 
made  up  of  a  series  of  small  tables.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  some  water.  It  is 
usually  found  associated  with  the  zeolites  in  amyg- 
daloid, but  occasionally  in  granite  and  gneiss. 

Dana. 
PRE-IN-STRUCT',  v.  t.     [pre  and  instruct.]     To  in- 
struct previously.  Mure. 
PRE-IN-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Previously  instructed  or 

directed. 
PRE-IN-STRTjeT'ING,7?jji\     Previously  instructing. 
PRE-IN-TI-MA'TION,  n.     [pre  and  intimation.]     Pre- 
vious intimation  ;  a  suggestion  beforehand. 

T.  Scott. 
PRE-JUDGE',  (pre-judj',)  v.  t.    [Fr.  prejuger ;  L.  prce 
and  judico,  to  judge.] 

1.  To  judge  in  a  cause  before  it  is  heard,  or  before 
the  arguments  and  facts  in  the  case  are  fully 
known. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the  whole  case,  by 
calling  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament  a 
universal  clamor.  Swi/L 

2.  To  judge  and  determine  before  the  cause  is 
heard  ;  hence,  sometimes,  to  condemn  beforehand  or 
unheard.  Milton. 

PRE-JUDCED,  pp.    Judged  beforehand  ;  determined 

unheard. 
PRE-JUDG'ING,  ppr.     Judging  or  determining  with- 
out a  hearing  or  before  the  case  is  fully  understood. 
PRE-JUDG'MENT,  n.    Judgment  in  a  case  without  a 

hearing  or  full  examination.  Knox. 

PRE-JO'DI-€A-CY,    n.        Prejudice  ;    prepossession. 

[JVot   used.]_  Blount. 

PRE-JO'DI-GaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  prce,  before,  and  judico, 
to  judge.] 

To  prejudge  ;  to  determine  beforehand  to  disad- 
vantage. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business.  Shak. 

PREJU'DI-CATE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  judgment  without 
due  examination  of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the 
case.  Sidney 

PRE-JO'DI-CATE,  a.  Formed  before  due  examina- 
tion. Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced  ;  biased  by  opinions  formed  prema- 
turely ;  as,  a  prejudicate  reader.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

PRE-JO'DI-CX-TED,  pp.     Prejudged. 

PRE-JO'DI-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Prejudging. 

PRE-JU-DI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  judging  with- 
out due  examination  of  facts  and  evidence. 

Shenoood. 
2.  In  Roman  oratory,  prejudications  were  of  three 
kinds  ;  first,  precedents  or  adjudged  cases,  involving 
the  same  points  of  law  ;  second,  previous  decisions 
on  the  same  question  between  other  parties  ;  third, 
decisions  of  the  same  cause  and  between  the  same 
parties,  before  tribunals  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 

Jidams's  Led. 

PRE-Ju'DI-CA-TIVE,  a.  Forming  an  opinion  or 
judgment  without  examination.  More. 

PREJ'II-DICE,  (pred'ju-dis,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  preju- 
dicium ;  prce  and  judico.] 

1.  Prejudgment ;  an  opinion  or  decision  of  mind, 
formed  without  due  examination  of  the  facts  or  ar- 
guments which  are  necessary  to  a  just  and  impartial 
determination.  It  is  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 
Innumerable  are  the  prejudices  of  education  ;  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe  what  we  are  taught,  and  to 
receive  opinions  from  others  without  examining  the 
grounds  by  which  they  can  be  supported.  A  man 
has  strong  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  country  or  his 
party,  or  the  church  in  which  he  has  been  educated  ; 
and  often  our  prejudices  are  unreasonable.     A  judge 
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should  disabuse  himself  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  either 
party  in  a  suit. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  Lo  my  cause  will  ren. 
der  their  judgment  of  less  authority.  Dryden. 

2.  A  previous  bent  or  bias  of  mind  for  or  against 
any  person  or  thing  ;  prepossession. 


3.  Mischief;  hurt;  damage;  injury.  Violent  fac- 
tions are  a  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it  does  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  sacred  Scriptures  !  Locke. 

[This  is  a  sense  of  the  word  too  well  established  to  be 
condemned.] 
PREJ'lf-DICE,  v.  t.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined 
opinions,  or  opinions  formed  without  due  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  ques- 
tion ;  to  bias  the  mind  by  hasty  and  incorrect  no- 
tions, and  give  it  an  unreasonable  bent  to  one  side 
or  other  of  a  cause. 

Suffer  no!  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind  so  far  as  to 
despise  all  other  learning.  Walls. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices,  or  an  undue 
prevjous  bias  of  the  mind  ;  or  to  hurt ;  to  damage  ; 
to  diminish  ;  to  impair ;  in  a  very  general  sense.  The 
advocate  who  attempts  to  prove  too  much  may  prej- 
udice his  cause. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow-poets,  though  I 
abandon  my  own  defense.  Dryden. 

PREJ'U-DIC-ED,  (pred'ju-dist,)pp.  or  a.  Prepossessed 
by  unexamined  opinions;  biased. 

PREJ-IJ-DI"CIAL,  (pred-ju-dish'al,)  a.  Biased  or 
blinded  by  prejudices  ;  as,  a  prejudicial  eye.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Hooker. 

2.  Hurtful  ;  mischievous  ;  injurious  ;  disadvan- 
tageous ;  detrimental  ;  tending  to  obstruct  or  im- 
pair. A  high  rate  of  interest  is  prejudicial  to  trade 
and  manufactures.  Intemperance  is  prejudicial  to 
health. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning,  with  all  his  troops,  was  most 
jtrejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads  while  the  others  are  at  work  ;  so 
that  the  learning  of  the  family  is  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its 
manufactures.  Addison. 

PREJ-U-DI"CIAL-LY,  adv.  Injuriously;  disadvan- 
tageouslv. 

PREJ-Ii-DI"CIAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  prej- 
udicial; injuriousness.    _ 

PREJ'U-DIC-ING,  ppr.     Prepossessing  ;  biasing. 

PRE-KNOWL'EDGE,  (pre-nol'lej,)  n.  Prior  knowl- 
edge. 

PREL'A-CYor  PRE'LA-CY,  re.  [from  prelate.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Episcopacy  ;  the  order  of  bishops. 

How  many  are  there  that  call  themselves  Protestants,  who  put 
prelacy  and  popery  together  as  terms  convertible  I    Swift. 

3.  Bishops  collectively. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy.  Hooker. 

PREL'ATE  or  PRE'LATE.n.  [Fr.prclat;  ILprelato; 
from  L.  prcelatus,  prcefero.] 

A  clergyman  of  a  superior  order,  having  authority 
over  the  lower  clergy,  as  an  archbishop,  bishop,  &c. ; 
a  dignitary  of  the  church.  Bacon. 

PREL'ATE-SHIP,  re.     The  office  of  a  prelate. 

Harmar. 
PRE-LAT'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  prelates  or  prel- 
PRE-LAT'IC-AL,  j       acy  ;  as,  prelatical  authority. 
PRE-LAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    With  reference  to  prelates. 

Morton. 
PRE-LS'TION,  re.     [L.  prcelatio,  prcefero.] 

Preference;  the  setting  of  one  above  another. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

PREL'A-TISM,  n.     Prelacy  ;  episcopacy.       Milton. 
PREL'A-TIST,  re.     [from  prelate.]     An  advocate  for 
prelacy  or  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  ; 
a  high  churchman. 

1  am  an  Episcopalian,  but  not  a  prelatist.  T.  Scott. 

PREL'A-TTJRE,  )   m      rPr  „,„,„,„_,  -i 

PREL'A-TURE-SHIP,  \   "'     V<- Vrelature.] 

The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Diet. 

PREL'A-TY,  re.     Episcopacy  ;  prelacy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Milton. 
PRE-LECT',  v.  t.     [L.  prcelectus,  prcelego ;  prce,  before, 
and  lego,  to  read.] 
To  read  a  lecture  or  public  discourse.      Horsley. 
PRE-LEC'TION,  re.     [L.  prcelectio.] 

A  lecture  or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to  a  select 
company.  Hale. 

PRE-LEG'TOR,  n.    A  reader  of  discourses  ;  a  lec- 
turer. Sheldon. 
PRE-LT-BS'TION,  re.     [from  L.  prcelibo ;  prce,  before, 
and  libo,  to  taste.] 

1.  Foretaste  ;  a  tasting  beforehand  or  by  anticipa- 
tion. The  joy  that  proceeds  from  a  belief  of  pardon 
is  a  prclibntion  of  heavenly  bliss. 

2.  An  effusion  previous  to  tasting.    Qn. 

Johnson. 
PRE-LIM'IN-A-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  preliminary  man- 
ner. 
PRE-LIM'IN-A-RY,  a.      [Fr.  preliminaire  ;    It.  preli- 
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minare  ;    Sp.  preliminar  ,*    L.  pray,  before,  and  limen, 
threshhold  or  limit.] 

Introductory  ;  previous  ;  proemial  ;  that  precedes 
the  main  discourse  or  business  ;  as,  preliminary  ob- 
servations to  a  discourse  or  book  ;  preliminary  arti- 
cles to  a  treaty  ;  preliminary  measures. 

PRE-LJM'IN-A-RY,  71.  That  which  precedes  the 
main  discourse,  work,  design,  or  business;  some- 
thing previous  or  preparatory  ;  as,  the  preliminaries 
to  a  negotiation  or  treaty;  the  preliminaries  to  a  com- 
bat.    The  parties  met  to  settle  the  preliminaries. 

PRE'LUDE  or  PRELUDE,  n.  [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  and  Sp. 
preludio  ;  Low  L.  praylwlium,  from  prmludo ;  pray,  be- 
fore, and  ludo,  to  play.] 

1.  A  short  flight  of  music,  or  irregular  air  played 
by  a  musician  before  he  begins  the  piece  to  be  played, 
or  before  a  full  concert.  Encyc.     Yonng. 

2.  Something  introductory,  or  that  shows  what  is 
to  follow  ;  something  preceding  which  bears  some 
relation  or  resemblance  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  iEneis.    Addison. 

3.  A  forerunner ;  something  which  indicates  a 
future  event. 

PRE-LODE',  v.  t.  To  introduce  with  a  previous  per- 
formance ;  to  play  before ;  as,  to  prelude  a  concert 
with  a  lively  air. 

2.  To  precede,  as  an  introductory  piece ;  as,  a 
lively  air  preludes  the  concert. 

PRE-LODE',  v.  i.    To  serve  as  an  introduction  to. 

Dryden. 

PRE-LOD'ED,  pp.  Preceded  by  an  introductory  per- 
formance ;  preceded. 

PRE-LuD'ER,  71.  One  that  plays  a  prelude,  or  intro- 
duces by  a  previous  irregular  piece  of  music. 

PRE-LCD'ING,  ppr.  Playing  an  introductory  air; 
preceding. 

PRE-LO'DI-OUS,  a.    Previous  ;  introductory. 

Clcaveland. 

PRE-LO'DI-UM,  7t.    [Low  L.]    A  prelude.  Dryden. 

PRE-LO'SIVE,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory  ;  indica- 
ting that  something  of  a  like  kind  is  to  follow  ;  as, 
prelusive  drops.  Thomson. 

PRF-T  O'SIVF-T  Y    ) 

PRF-LO'SO  IU  LY'  I  aiv'  Prev>ous!y  i  introductorily. 

PRE-LO'SO-RY,  a.  Previous  ;  introductory  ;  prelu- 
sive. Bacon. 

PRE-MA-TORE',  a.  [Fr.  premature,  from  L.  prayma- 
turus  :  pray,  before,  and  maturus,  ripe.] 

1.  Ripe  before  the  natural  or  proper  time;  as,  the 
premature  fruits  of  a  hot-bed. 

2.  Happening,  arriving,  performed,  or  adopted  be- 
fore the  proper  time  ;  as,  a  premature  fall  of  snow  in 
autumn  ;  a. premature  birth  ;  a  premature  opinion;  a 
premature  measure. 

3.  Arriving  or  received  without  due  authentication 
or  evidence  ;  as,  premature  report,  news,  or  intelli- 
gence. 

PRE-MA-TORE'LY,  adv.  Too  soon  ;  too  early  ;  be- 
fore the  proper  time  ;  as,  fruits  prematurely  ripened  ; 
opinions  prematurely  formed  ;  measures  prematurely 
taken. 

2.  Without  due  evidence  or  authentication ;  as, 
intelligence  prematurely  received. 
PRE-MA-TORE'NESS,  j  ?t.    Ripeness  before  the  nat- 
PRE-MA-Tu'RI-TY,      j     ural  or  proper  time. 
2.  Too  great  haste ;  unseasonable  earliness. 

Warton. 
PRE-MED'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  prcmediter ;  It.  prcmedi- 
tare ;   L.  praemeditor ;  pray,   before,   and   meditor,  to 
meditate.] 

To  think  on  and  revolve  in  the  mind  beforehand  ; 
to  contrive  and  design  previously  ;  as,  to  premeditate 
theft  or  robbery. 

With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dryden. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE,  v.  i.  To  think,  consider,  or  re- 
volve in  the  mind  beforehand;  to  deliberate;  to 
have  formed  in  the  mind  by  previous  thought  or 
meditation.  Hooker. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE,  a.  Contrived  by  previous  medi- 
tation. Burnet. 

PRE-MED'I-TA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Previously  consid- 
ered or  meditated. 

2.  Previously  contrived,  designed,  or  intended ; 
deliberate  ;  willful ;  as,  premeditated  murder. 

PRE-MED'I-TATE-LY,  adv.  With  previous  medita- 
tion. Feltham. 

PRE-MED'I-TA-TING,  ppr.  Previously  meditating; 
contriving  or  intending  beforehand. 

PRE-MED-1-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  praymeditatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  meditating  beforehand ;  previous 
deliberation. 

A  sudden  thought  may  be  higher  than  nature  can  raise  without 
premeditation.  Dryden. 

2.  Previous  contrivance  or  design  formed ;  as,  the 
premeditation  of  a  crime. 

PRE-MER'IT,  v.  t.     [pre  and  merit]     To  merit  or  de- 
serve beforehand.     [Little  used.]  K.  Charles. 
PREM'I-CES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.,  from  L.  primiti/p.,  primus.] 
First-fruits.     [Not  used.]  Dryden. 
PREM'IER,  (prem'yer,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  primus,  first.] 
First;   chief;   principal;   as,   the  premier  place; 
premier  minister.  -                              Camden,     Swift. 
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PREM'IER,  (prem'yer,)  re.  The  first  minister  of  state  ; 
the  prime  minister. 

PREM'lER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  the  first 
minister  of  state. 

PRE-MIL-LEN'I-AL,  a.    Previous  to  the  millennium. 

PRE-MISE',  7j.  U  [L.  proymissus,  pramitto,to  send  be- 
fore. ] 

1.  To  speak  or  write  before,  or  as  introductory  to 
the  main  subject ;  to  offer  previously,  as  something 
to  explain  or  aid  in  understanding  what  follows. 

I  premise  these  particulars  that  the  reader  may  know  that  I  enter 
upon  it  us  a  very  ungrateful  task.  Adilison. 

2.  To  send  before  the  time.     [Not  in  use.]    Shak. 

3.  To  lay  down  premises  or  first  propositions,  on 
which  rest  the  subsequent  reasonings.  Burnet. 

4.  To  use  or  apply  previously. 

If  venesection  and  a  cartharlic  be  premised.  Darwin. 

PRE-MISE',  v.  i.    To  state  antecedent  propositions. 

Swift. 
PREM'ISE,  (prem'is,)  n.     See  Premises. 
PRE-MIS'£D,  pp.    Spoken  or  written  before,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  main  subject. 
PREM'I-SES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  premisses  ;  L.  praymissa.] 

1.  In  logic,  the  two  first  propositions  of  a  syllo- 
gism, from  which  the  inference  or  conclusion  is 
drawn  ;  as, 

All  sinners  deserve  punishment; 

A  B  is  a  sinner. 

These  propositions,  which  are  the  premises,  being 
true  or  admitted,  the  conclusion  follows,  that  A  B 
deserves  punishment. 

2.  Propositions  antecedently  supposed  or  proved. 

While  the  premises  stand  linn,  it  is  impossible  to  siiape  the  con- 
clusion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  In  law,  circumstances  premised  or  set  forth  pre- 
vious to  the  covenants,  &.C.  Also,  the  houses,  lands, 
&c,  proposed  to  be  conveyed  by  deed,  &c  Hence, 
the  term  is  applied  to  a  building  with  its  adjuncts. 

PRE-MIS'ING,  ppr.  Speaking  or  writing  before  ;  lay- 
ing down  the  premises. 

PREM'ISS,  n.     A  premise.     [See  Premises.] 

Whately.     Watts. 

PRK'MI-UM,  n.  [L.]  Properly,  a  reward  or  recom- 
pense ;  a  prize  to  be  won  by  competition  ;  the  re- 
ward or  prize  to  be  adjudged  to  the  best  performance 
or  production. 

2.  The  recompense  or  prize  offered  for  a  specific 
discovery,  or  for  success  in  an  enterprise  ;  as  for  the 
discovery  of  the  longitude,  or  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  A  bounty  ;  something  offered  or  given  for  the 
loan  of  money,  usually,  a  sum  beyond  the  interest. 

4.  The  recompense  to  underwriters  for  insurance, 
or  for  undertaking  to  indemnify  for  losses  of  any 
kind. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  Interest,  but 
generally,  in  obtaining  loans,  it  is  a  sum  per  cent. 
distinct  from  the  interest.  The  bank  lends  money 
to  government  at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent. 

6.  A  bounty. 

The  law  that  obliges  parishes  to  support  the  poor,  offers  a  pre- 
mium  tor  the  encouragement  of  idleness.  Franklin. 

PRE-MON'ISH,  v.  t.     [L.  praymoneo ;  prat  and  moneo, 
to  warn.] 
To  forewarn;  to  admonish  beforehand. 

PRE-MON'tSH-ED,  (-mon'isht,)  pp.     Forewarned. 

PRE-MON'ISH-ING,  ppr.     Admonishing  beforehand. 

PRE-MON'ISH-MENT,  re.  Previous  warning  or  ad- 
monition ;  previous  information. 

PRE-MO-NI"TION,  (-mo-nish'un,)  n.  Previous  warn- 
ing, notice,  or  information.  Christ  gave  to  his  disci- 
plea  premonitions  of  their  sufferings. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RI-LY,  adv.     By  wav  of  premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RY,  a.  Giving  previous  warning  or 
notice. 

PRE-MON'STRANTS,  n.  pi.     [L.  praymonstrans.] 

A  religious  order  of  regular  canons  or  monks  of 
Premontre  in  Picartly,  instituted  by  Norbert  in  1120. 
They  are  called  also  White  Canons.  These  monks 
were  poor  at  first,  but  within  thirty  years  they  had 
more  than  one  hundred  abbeys  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  time  they  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom.  Encyc. 

PRE-MON'STRaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  prmmonstro ;  pre,  be- 
fore, and  monstro,  to  show.]  « 

To  show  beforehand.     [Little  used.]         Herbert. 

PRE-MON-STRA'TION,  re.  A  showing  beforehand. 
[Little  used.]  '  Shelford. 

PRE-MORSE',  (pre-mors',)  a.      [L.  pramordeo,  pray- 
morsus ,*  prm  and  mordeo,  to  gnaw.] 
As  if  bitten  off. 

Premorse  roots  or  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  have 
an  abrupt,  ragged,  and  irregular  termination,  as  if 
bitten  off  short.  Lindley. 

PRE-MO'TION,  n.  [pre  and  motion.]  Previous  mo- 
tion or  excitement  to  action.  Encyc. 

PREM-y-NI'RE,  71.  [See  Pr^munire.]  [If  really 
anglicized,  premunire  is  the  regular  orthography.  But 
this  is  not  yet  settled.] 

1.  In  law,  the  offense  of  introducing  foreign  au- 
thority into  England,  and  the  writ  which  is  grounded 
on  the  offense. 
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2.  The  penalty  incurred  by  the  offense  above  de- 
scribed. 

Wolsey  incurred  a  premunire.  and  forfeited  his  honor,  estate,  and 
life.  SouU\. 

PRE-MU-NITE',  v.  t.    To  guard  against  objection  ;  to 

fortify.     [Obs.] 
PRE-MU-NI"TION,   (-nish'un,)  71.      [L.  pramunitio, 
from  praymunio.] 
An  anticipation  of  objections.  Diet. 

PRE-NO'MEN,  11.     [L.  pramomen.] 

Among  the  Romans,  a  name  prefixed  to  the  family 
name,  answering  to  our  Christian  name ;  as  Caius, 
Lucius,  Marcus,  &.c. 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE,  i!  t,    [L.  pray  and  nomino.] 

To  forename. 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE,  a.     Forenamed.  Shak. 

PRE  NOM'IN-A-TED,  pp.    Forenamed. 
PRE-NOM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Forenaming. 
PRE-NOM-IN-A'TION,  re.      The  privilege  of  being 

named  first.  Brown, 

PRE-No'TION,  n.  [L.  pranotio  ;  pray  and  nosco,  to 
know.] 

A  notice  or  notion  which  precedes  something  else 
in  time  ;  previous  notion  or  thought ;  foreknowledge. 
Bacon,     Brown. 
PREN-SA'TION,  71.      [L.  prensatio,  from   prenso,  to 
seize.] 
The  act  of  seizing  with  violence.    [Little  used.] 

Barrow. 
PREN'TICE  ;  a  colloquial  contraction  of  Apprentice, 

which  see. 
PREN'TICE-SHIP  ;  a  contraction  of  Apprenticeship, 

which  see.  Pope. 

PRE-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  [L.  pramuncio ;  pray  ami 
nuncio,  to  tell.] 

The  act  of  telling  before.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

PRE-OB-TAIN',  v.  t.  To  obtain  beforehand. 
PRE-OB-TAIN'£D,  pp.  Previously  obtained. 
PRE-OC'CU-PAN-CY,  71.     [L.  prxoccupans.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession  before  another. 
The  property  of  unoccupied  land  is  vested  by  pre- 
occupancy. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  possession  before  others. 
The  first  discoverer  of  unoccupied  land  has  the  pre- 
occupancy  of  it,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 

PRE-OCCU-PATE,  v.  t.  [L.  prayoccupo  ;  pray  and  oc~ 
cupo,  to  seize.] 

1.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before.  Bacon. 

2.  To  prepossess  ;  to  fill  with  prejudices.  Wotton. 
[Instead  of  this,  Preoccupy  is  used.] 

PRE-OC-eU-PA'Tl  ON,  71.  A  taking  possession  before 
another;  prior  occupation. 

2.  Anticipation. 

3.  Prepossession.  Barrington, 

4.  Anticipation  of  objections.  South, 
PRE-Oe'€U-PI-£D,   (-plde,)  pp.  or  a.    Taken   pos- 
session of  beforehand  ;  prepossessed. 

PRE-OC'CU-PY,  v.  U  [L.  prayoccupo;  pro},  before, 
and  occupo,  to  seize.] 

1.  To  take  possession  before  another ;  as,  to  preoc- 
cupy a  country  or  land  not  before  occupied. 

2.  To  prepossess ;  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave  something  to  re 
flections,  than  to  preoccupy  his  judgment.  Arbuihnol. 

PRE-OC'CU-PY-ING,  ppr.  Taking  possession  of  b& 
forehand  ;  occupying  by  anticipation. 

PRE-OM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  prm  and  ominor,  to  prog- 
nosticate.] 

To  prognosticate  ;  to  gather  from  omens  any futur» 
event.  Brown. 

PRE-O-PIN'ION,  (-yun,)  71.  [pre  and  opinion.]  Opin- 
ion previously  formed  ;  prepossession.  Brown. 

PRE-OP'TION,  n.  [pre  and  option.]  The  right  of 
first  choice.  Stacklwuse. 

PRE-ORDAIN',  v.  t.  [pre  and  ordain,]  To  ordain 
or  appoint  heforehand  ;  to  predetermine.  All  things 
are  supposed  to  be  preordained  by  God. 

PRE-OR-DAIN'£D,pp.  or  o.  Antecedently  ordamed 
or  determined. 

PRE-OR-DAIN'ING,  ppr.    Ordaining  beforehand. 

PRE-OR'DI-NANCE,  re.  [pre  and  ordinance.]  Ante- 
cedent decree  or  determination.  Shak. 

PRE-OR'DI-NATE,  a.     Foreordained.     [Little  used.] 

PRE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  foreordaining ; 
previous  determination.  Fotherhy. 

PRE-PAID',  pp.  or  o.  Paid  in  advance,  as  postage  of 
letters. 

PRE-PAR'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Prepare.]  That  miy  be 
prepared.  Boyle. 

PREP-A-Ra'TION,  n.    [L.  prarparatw.  See  Preplre.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  preparing  or  fitting  for  a 
particular  purpose,  use,  service,  or  condition ;  as, 
the  preparation  of  land  for  a  crop  of  wheat ;  the 
preparation  of  troops  for  a  campaign  ;  the  preparation 
of  a  nation  for  war ;  the  preparation  of  men  for  fu- 
ture happiness.  Preparation  is  intended  to  prevent 
evil  or  secore  good. 

2.  Previous  measures  of  adaptation. 

I  will  show  what  preparations  there  were  in  nature  for  this  dis- 
solution. Burnet. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction.     [UnusuaL]  Shah 
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4.  Tliat  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  compounded 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

I  wish  the  chemists  hud  been  more  sparing,  who  magnify  their 
preparations.  Brown. 

5.  The  state  of  being  prepared  or  in  readiness  ;  as, 
a  nation  in  good  preparation  for  attack  or  defense. 

6.  Accomplishment  ;  qualification.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

7.  In  pharmacy,  any  medicinal  substance  fitted  for 
the  use  of  the  patient.  Encyc. 

8.  In  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies  prepared  and  preserved  for  anatomical  uses. 

Encyc. 
Preparation  of  dissonances,  in  music,  is  their  dispo- 
sition in  harmony  in  such  a  manner  that  by  some- 
thing congenial  in  what  precedes,  they  may  be  ren- 
dered less  harsh  to  the  ear  than  they  would  be  with- 
out such  preparation.  Encyc. 

Preparation  of  medicines ;  the  process  of  fitting  any 
substance  for  use  in  the  art  of  healing. 
PEE-PAR'A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  prcparativo ;  Fr.  prepara- 

Ml 

Tending  to  prepare  or  make  ready  ;   having  the 

power  of  preparing,  qualifying,  or   fitting  for  any 
thing  :  preparatory. 


PRE-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
preparing  or  previously  fitting  for  a  purpose ;  that 
which  prepares. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can  with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  prejiara- 
live  to  remission.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  That  which  is  done  to  prevent  an  evil  or  secure 
some  good. 

The  miseries  we  suffer  may  be  preparative  of  future  blessings. 

K.  Cliarles. 

3.  Preparation  ;  as,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives for  a  voyage.  Dryden. 

PRE-PAR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  preparation. 

Hale. 
PRE-PAR'A-TO-RY,   a.      [It.   and   Sp.  preparatory ; 
Fr.  preparatoire.] 

1.  Previously  necessary;  useful  or  qualifying; 
preparing  the  way  for  any  thing  by  previous  meas- 
ures of  adaptation.  The  practice  of  virtue  and  piety 
is  preparatory  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

2.  introductory  ;  previous  ;  antecedent  and  adapted 
to  what  follows.  Hale. 

PRE-PaRE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  preparer;  It.  preparare ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  prcparar  ;  from  L.  pnrparo  ;  prce  and  paro'; 
Russ.  ubirayu  ;  W.  parodi.     The  L.  paro  is  probably 

"c  --  -- 
the  Shemitic  Ni3,  ),j  to  create  or  bring  forth,  co- 
inciding with  English  bear;  and  from  the  L.  are 
derived  Fr.  parer,  Sp.  and  Port,  parar,  It.  parare. 
The  sense  of  prepare  is  derived  from  many  kinds  of 
actions.    See  N"0  in  the  Introduction.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  fit,  adapt,  or  qualify  for  a 
particular  purpose,  end,  use,  service,  or  state,  by 
any  means  whatever.  We  prepare  ground  for  seed 
by  tillage  ;  we  prepare  cloth  for  use  by  dressing  ;  we 
prepare  medicines  by  pulverization,  mixture,  &c. ; 
we  prepare  young  men  for  college  by  previous  in- 
struction ;  men  wet  prepared  for  professions  by  suita- 
ble study  ;  holiness  of  heart  is  necessary  to  prepare 
men  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  with  holy  be- 
ings. 

2.  To  make  ready  ;  as,  to  prepare  the  table  for  en- 
tertaining company. 

3.  To  provide  ;  to  procure  as  suitable  ;  as,  to  pre- 
pare arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  troops; 
to  prepare  ships  for  defense. 

Absalom  prepared  him  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run 
before  him. — 2  Sam.  xv. 

4.  To  set ;  to  establish. 

The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens.  —  Ps.  ciii 

5.  To  appoint. 

It  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  —  Matt.  xx. 

6.  To  guide,  direct,  or  establish.     1  Chron.  xxix. 
PRE-PaRE',  v.  i.     To  make  all  things  ready  ;  to  put 

things  in  suitable  order ;  as,  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shale 

2.  To  take  the  necessary  previous  measures. 

Dido  preparing  to  kill  herself.  Peacham. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready. 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel Amos  iv. 

PRE-PARE',  n.     Preparation.     [Not  in  use.]      Shale. 

PREPARED,  pp.  or  a.  Fitted  ;  adapted  ;  made  suit- 
able ;  made  ready  ;  provided. 

PRE-PAR'ED-LY,  adv.  With  suitable  previous  meas- 
ures. S/ta4. 

PRE-PAR'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  prepared 
or  in  readiness.  South. 

PRE-PaR'ER,  n.  One  that  prepares,  fits,  or  makes 
ready. 

2.  One  that  provides. 

3.  That  which  fits  or  makes  suitable  ;  as,  certain 
manures  are  preparers  of  land  for  particular  crops. 

Mortimer. 
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PRE-PAR'ING,    ppr.      Fitting;     adapting;     making 

ready  ;  providing. 
PRE-PAY',  o.  t.    To  pay  in  advance  or  beforehand,  as 

the  postage  of  a  letter. 
PRe-PaY'MENT,   n.    Payment    in    advance,   as   of 

postage. 
PREPENSE',  (pre-pens',)   a.     [L.  prtepensus,  prarpen- 

deo  ;  pne  and  pendeo,  to  incline  or  hang  down.] 
Preconceived;  premeditated;  aforethought. 
Malice  prepense  is  necessary  to  constitute  murder.    Blackslone. 

PRE-PENSE',  (pre-pens',)  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  weigh 
or  consider  beforehand.     [Not  used.)  Elqot. 

PRE-PENSE',  (pre-pens',)  v.  i.  To  deliberate  before- 
hand.    [Not  used,]  Spenser. 

PRE-PENS'£D,  (-penst',)  pp.  or  a.  Previously  con- 
ceived ;  premeditated.  [Little  used.]  [See  Pre- 
pense.] 

PRE-POL'LENCE,    (re.      [L.  projpollcns,    prwpollco ; 

PRE-POL'LEN-CY,  (      prm  and  pollco.] 

Prevalence  ;  superiority  of  power.  Coventry. 

PRE-POL'LENT,  a.  Having  superior  gravity  or 
power;  prevailing.  Boyle. 

PRE-PON'DER,u.  t.  [See  Preponderate.]  To  out- 
weigh.    [Not  used.]  IVotton. 

PRE-PON'DER-ANCE,   )  r„      p  „  „.„„  , 

PRE-PON'l>ER-AN-CY,  \  *•     [See  Preponderate.] 

1.  An  outweighing  ;  superiority  of  weight.  The 
least  preponderance  of  weight  on  one  side  of  a  >;hip 
or  boat  will  make  it  incline  or  heel. 

2.  Superiority  of  power,  force,  or  weight,  in  a  figu- 
rative sense  ;  as,  a  preponderance  of  evidence. 

Locke. 
PRE-PON'DER-ANT,  a.     Outweighing.  Rcid. 

PRE-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  prapondero ;  pros,  be- 
fore, and  pondero,  to  weigh.] 

1.  To  outweigh  ;  to  overpower  by  weight. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the  center  of  the  bal- 
ance, will  preponderate  greater  magnitudes.         Glanville. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence  or  moral 
power. 

PRE-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  i.  To  exceed  in  weight; 
hence,  to  incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  bal- 
ance. 


That  is  no  just  balance 
ponderate. 


vhich  the  heaviest  side  will  not  pre- 
WVkins. 


2.  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power;  hence,  to  in- 
cline to  one  side. 

By  putting  every  argument,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  into  the 
balance,  we  must  form  a  judgment  which  side  preponderates. 

Walls. 

PRE-PON'DER-A-TED,  pp.    Exceeded  in  weight. 

PRE-PON'DER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Outweighing; 
inclining  to  one  side. 

PRE-PON-DER-A'TION,  re.  The  act  or  state  of 
outweighing  any  thing,  or  of  inclining  to  one  side. 

V/atts. 

PRE-PoSE',   v.  t.     [Fr.  preposer ;   pre  and  poser,  to 
put.] 
To  put  before.     [Not  much  used.']  Focaloir. 

PREP-0-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pro- 
positio ;  projpono,  propositus;  pr&  and  pono,  to 
put.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  usually  put  before  another  to 
express  some  relation  or  quality,  action  or  motion  to 
or  from  the  thing  specified  ;  as,  medicines  salutary 
to  health  ;  music  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  virtue  is 
valued  for  its  excellence  ;  a  man  is  riding  to  Oxford 
from  London.  Prepositions  govern  cases  of  nouns, 
and  in  English  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  word 
governed  ;  as,  which  person  do  you  speak  to  1  for,  to 
which  person  da  you  speak?  This  separation  of  the 
preposition  from  the  governed  word  is  sometimes 
allowable  in  colloquial  use,  but  is  generally  inele- 
gant. 

PREPO-SI"TION-AL,  (-zish'un-al,)a.  Pertaining  to 
a  preposition,  or  to  preceding  position.  Encyc. 

PRE-POS'I-TIVE,  a.  Put  before;  as,  a  prepositive 
particle.  Jones. 

PRE-POS'I-TIVE,  re.  [Supra.]  A  word  or  particle 
put  before  another  word.  Jones. 

PRE-POS'I-TOR,  re.     [L.  prarpositor.] 

A  scholar  appointed  by  the  instructor  to  inspect 
other  scholars.  Todd. 

PRE-POS'I-TU_RE,  re.  The  office  or  place  of  a  pro- 
vost ;  a  provostship.    . 

PRE-POS-SESS',  v.  U  [pre  and  possess.]  To  preoc- 
cupy, as  ground  or  land  ;  to  take  previous  possession 
of.  Dryden. 

2.  To  preoccupy  the  mind  or  heart  so  as  to  preclude 
other  things;  hence,  to  bias  or  prejudice.  A  mind 
prepossessed  with  opinions  favorable  to  a  person  or 
cause,  will  not  readily  admit  unfavorable  opinions  to 
take  possession,  nor  yield  to  reasons  that  disturb  the 
possessors.  When  a  lady  has  prepossessed  the  heart  or 
affections  of  a  man,  he  does  not  readily  listen  to 
suggestions  that  tend  to  remove  the  prepossession. 
Prepossess  is  more  frequently  used  in  a  good  sense 
than  prejudice. 

PRE-POS-SESS'i^D,  (-pos-sest',)  pp.  Preoccupied  ;  in- 
clined previously  to  favor  or  disfavor. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.     Taking  previous   posses- 
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2.  a.  Tending  to  invite  favor;  having  power  to 
secure  the  possession  of  favor,  esteem,  or  love.  The 
countenance,  address,  and  manners  of  a  person  are 
sometimesprepoBsessins  on  a  first  acquaintance. 

PRE-POS-SESS'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  prepossessing 
manner. 

FRE-POS-SES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  re.  Preoccupation  ; 
prior  possession.  Hammond. 

2.  Preconceived  opinion  ;  the  effect  of  previous 
impressions  on  the  mind  or  heart,  in  favor  or  against 
any  person  or  thing.  It  is  often  used  in  a  good 
sense  ;  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to  Prejudice,  and 
sometimes  a  softer  name  for  it.  In  general,  it  con- 
veys an  idea  less  odious  than  prejudice;  as,  the  prepos- 
sessions of  education.  South. 

PRE-POS'TER-OUS,  a.t  [L.  prteposterus ;  pros,  before, 
and  posterns,  latter.] 

1.  Literally,  having  that  first  which  ought  to  be 
last  ;  inverted  in  order. 

The  method  1  lake  may  be  censured  as  preposterous,  because  I 
treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  which  was  first  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Woodward. 

2.  Perverted  ;  wrong ;  absurd  ;  contrary  to  nature 
or  reason  ;  not  adapted  to  the  end  ;  as,  a  republican 
government  in  the  hands  of  females  is  preposterous. 
To  draw  general  conclusions  from  particular  facts 
is  preposterous  reasoning.  Bacon.     Woodward. 

3.  Foolish  ;  absurd  ;  applied  to  persons.         Shale. 
PRE-POS'TER-OUS-LY,  ado.     In  a  wrong  or  invert- 
ed order;  absurdly  ;  foolishly.  Shak.     Bentlcy. 

PRE-POS'TER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Wrong  order  or 
method  ;  absurdity  ;  inconsistency  with  nature  or 
reason.  Fcltham. 

PRE-PO'TEN-CY,  n.     [L.  prmpotentia ;  prm  and  potetir 
tia,  power.] 
Superior  power;  predominance.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

PRE-PO'TENT,  a.     [L.  pra-potens.] 

Verv  powerful.     [Little  iiscd.]  Playfere. 

PRE'PUCE,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  praputium.] 

The  foreskin  ;  a  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  covering  the  glans.  Encyc. 

PRE-Pu'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  prepuce  or  fore- 
skin. 

PRE-RE-M5TE',  a.  [pre  and  remote.]  More  remote 
in  previous  time  or  prior  order. 

In  some  cases,  two  more  links  of  causation  may  be  introduced  ; 
one  of  them  may  be  termed  the  pre-re/nole  cause,  the  other 
the  post-remote  effect.  Darwin. 

PRE-RE-QUIRE',  v.  t.  [pre  and  require.]  To  require 
previously.  Hammond. 

PRE-REQ/UI-SITE,  (-rek'we-zit,)  a.  [pre  and  requi- 
site.] Previously  required  or  necessary  to  something 
subsequent ;  as,  certain  attainments  are. prerequisite 
to  an  admission  to  orders. 

PRE-REQ'UI-SITE,  n.  Something  that  is  previously 
required  or  necessary  to  the  end  proposed.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  admission  of  a  young  man  into  a  college. 

PRE-RE-SOLVE', v.  t.  [pre  and  resolve.]  To  resolve 
previously.  Dering. 

PRE  RE-SOLV'£D,  pp.  Resolved  beforehand;  pre- 
viously determined. 

PRE-RE-SOLV'ING,  ppr.    Resolving  beforehand. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE,  re.t  [Fr.  id.;  It.  prerogative  ;  Sp. 
prerogativa;  L.  prw.ro gativa,  precedence  in  voting; 
pro:,  before,  and  rogo,  to  ask  or  demand.] 

An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege.  A  royal  pre- 
rogative is  that  special  preeminence  which  a  king 
has  over  all  other  persons,  and  out  of  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  in  right  of  his  regal  dignity.  It 
consists  in  the  possession  of  certain  rights  which  the 
king  may  exercise,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  participa- 
tion of  his  subjects  ;  for  when  a  right  or  privilege  is 
held  in  common  with  the  subject,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
prerogative.  Thus  the  right  of  appointing  embassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war,  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  royal  prerogatives.  The  right  of  governing 
created  beings  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  house  of  peers,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  decide  legal  questions  in  the  last  resort. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  house  of  commons  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  father  to  govern 
his  children.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  understand- 
ing to  judge  and  compare. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  ratify  treaties. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE  COURT,  re.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where 
the  deceased  has  left  bona  votabilia,  or  effects  of  the 
value  of  five  pounds,  in  two  different  dioceses.  In 
this  case,  the  probate  of  the  will  belongs  to  the  met- 
ropolitan, or  archbishop  of  the  province,  and  the 
court  where  such  will  is  proved  is  called  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  as  it  is  held  by  virtue  of  the  special 
prerogative  of  the  metropolitan,  who  appoints  the 
judge.  y  Blackslone. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIV-£D,  a.  Having  prerogative.  [Little 
used.  J  Shak. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  exclusive  or  peculiai 
privilege. 

PRE-ROG'A-TIVE  OF-FlCE,re.    The  office  in  Which 
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the  wills  proved  in  the  prerogative  court  are  regis- 
tered .  Blackstone. 
PRE'SAGE  or  PRES'AGE,  n.     [Fr.  Sp.  and  It,  presto 
gio  ;  from  L.  pr&sagium ;  pra,  before,  and  sagio,  to 
perceive  or  foretell.] 

Something  which  foreshows  a  future  event ;  a 
prognostic;  a  present  fact  indicating  something  to 
come. 

Joy  and  shout,  presage  of  victory.  Milton. 

PRE-SaGE',  v.  t.  To  forebode ;  to  foreshow ;  to  indi- 
cate by  some  present  fact  what  is  to  follow  or  come 
to  pass.  A  fog  rising  from  a  river  in  an  autumnal 
morning  presages  a  pleasant  day.  A  physical  phe- 
nomenon can  not  be  considered  as  presaging  an 
event,  unless  it  has  some  connection  with  it  in 
cause.  Hence  the  error  of  vulgar  superstition,  which 
presages  good  or  evil  from  facts  which  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  future  event. 
2.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  prophesy. 
This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged.  Harvey. 

PRE-SaGE',  v.  i.    To  form  or  utter  a  prediction ; 

sometimes  with  of.     We  may  presage  of  heats  and 

rains.     [Not  common,  nor  elegant.]  Dryden. 

PRE-SaG'£D,  pp.    Foreboded  ;  foreshown  ;  foretold. 
PRE-SAGE'FIJL,  a.     Full  of  presages  ;    containing 

presages.  Thomson. 

PRE-SAGE'MENT,  n.    A  foreboding  ;  foretoken. 

Wotton. 
■  2.  A  foretelling  ;  prediction. 
PRE-SAG'ER,  n.     A  foreteller  ;  a  foreshower.  Shah. 
PRE-SAG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Foreshowing  ;  foretelling. 
PRES'BY-O-PY,  n.     A  defect  of  vision,  as  in  old  age, 

when  near  objects  are  seen  indistinctly,  but  distant 

ones  more  plainly. 
PRES'BY-TER,  n.     [Gr.  itoiaSoreooc,  from  irpt-c/Juc, 

old,  elder.] 

1.  In  the  primitive  Christian  church,  an  elder  ;  a 
person  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  who  had  au- 
thority in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to  feed 
the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  him 
overseer. 

2.  A  priest ;  a  person  who  has  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a  particular  church  and  congregation  ;  called,  in 
the  Saxon  laws,  Mass-priest.  Hooker. 

3.  A  Presbyterian.  Butler. 
PRES-BYT'ER-ATE,  n.     Presbytery.  Hebcr. 
PRES-BY-TE'RI-AL,  i  a.    Pertaining  to  a  presbyter, 
PRES-BY-TE'RI-AN,  ,     or  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment by  presbyters. 

2.  Consisting  of  presbyters  ;  as,  presbyterian  gov- 
ernment.   The  government  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land is  presbyterian. 
PRES-BY-TE'RI-AN,  n.     One  that  maintains  the  va- 
lidity of  ordination  and  government  by  presbyters. 

2.  One  that  belongs  to  a  church  governed  by  pres- 
byters. 
PRES-BY-TE'RI-AN-ISM,   ti.     That  form  of  church 
government  which  invests  presbyters  with  all  spirit- 
ual power,  and  admits  no  prelates  over  them. 

rfddison. 
PRES'BY-TER-Y,  n.    A  body  of  elders  in  the  Chris- 
tian church. 


Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is 
prophecy,  with  the  laying 
—  1  Tiin.iv. 


thee,  which  was  given  thee  by 
n  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery. 


2.  In  ecclesiastical  government,  a  judicatory  consist- 
ing of  all  the  pastors  of  churches  within  a  certain 
district,  and  one  ruling  elder,  a  layman,  from  each 
parish  or  church,  commissioned  to  represent  the 
church  in  conjunction  with  the  minister.  This 
body  receives  appeals  from  the  church-session,  and 
appeals  from  the  presbytery  may  be  carried  to  the 
provincial  synod. 

3.  The  presbyterian  religion.  Tatler. 

4.  In  architecture,  that  part  of  the  church  reserved 
for  the  officiating  priests.  Qwilt. 

PRE'SCI-ENCE,  (pre'she-ens,)n.  [Low'L.praiscientia; 
prat,  before,  and  scientia,  knowledge-,  Fr. prescience ; 
It.  presciema.  The  pronunciation  of  this  word,pre'- 
shens,  is  undesirable.] 

Foreknowledge  ;  knowledge  of  events  before  they 
take  place.     Absolute  prescience  belongs  to  God  only. 
Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature,   God's 
prescience  is  certain.  South. 

PRE'SCI-ENT,  (pre'she-ent,)  a.  Foreknowing ;  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  events  before  they  take  place. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood, 

Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand  ?  Pope. 

PRE-SCIND',  v.  t.  [L.  prccscindo ;  pro;  and  scindo,  to 
cut.] 

To  cut  off;  to  abstract.     [Little  used.]       Norris. 
PRE-SCIND'ENT,  a.    Cutting  off;  abstracting. 

Cheyne. 
PRE'SCIOUS,   (pre'shus,)   a.     [L.  prtescius ;  prat  and 
scio,  to  know.]' 

Foreknowing  ;  having  foreknowledge ;  as,  prescious 
of  ills.  Dryden. 

PRE-SCRlBE',  v.  t.     [L.  prmseribo,  to  write  before.] 

1.  In  medicine,  to  direct,  as  a  remedy,  to  be  used  or 
applied  to  a  diseased  patient.  Be  not  offended  with 
the  physician  who  prescribes  harsh  remedies. 

2.  To  set  or  lay  down  authoritatively  for  direction  ; 
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to  give  as  a  rule  of  conduct ;  as,  to  prescribe  laws  or 
rules. 

There's  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  prescribe.      Dryden. 

3.  To  direct. 

Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run.      Dryden. 

PRE-SCRIBE',  v.  i.  To  write  or  give  medical  direc- 
tions ;  to  direct  what  remedies  are  to  be  used ;  as,  to 
prescribe  for  a  patient  in  a  fever. 

2.  To  give  law  ;  to  influence  arbitrarily. 

A  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  the  opinions  of  others.      Locke. 

3.  In  law,  to  claim  by  prescription  ;  to  claim  a  title 
to  a  thing  by  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  with 
for.  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe  for  a  right 
of  way,  a  common,  or  the  like  ;  a  man  can  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  castle  ;  he  can  prescribe  only  for  incorpo- 
real hereditaments.  Blackstone. 

4.  To  influence  by  long  use.  [Not  in  use.]    Brown. 
PRE-S€RIB'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Directed  ;  ordered. 
PRE-SCRIB'ER,  re.     One  that  prescribes. 
PRE-SeRIB'ING,  ppr.    Directing ;  giving  as  a  rule  of 

conduct  or  treatment. 
PRE'SCRIPT,  a.     [L.  prascriptus.] 

Directed  ;  prescribed.  Hooker. 

PRE'SCRIPT,  re.     [L.  prtBscriptum.] 

1.  A  direction  ;  a  medical  order  for  the  use  of  med- 
icines.    But  Prescription  is  chiefly  used. 

2.  Direction  ;  precept ;  model  prescribed. 
PRE-SCRIPT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  prescribed  for. 
PRE-SCRIP'TION,    n.      [L.  prmscriptio.      See   Pre- 
scribe.] 

1.  The  act  of  prescribing  or  directing  by  rules  ;  or 
that  which  is  prescribed  ;  particularly,  a  medical  di- 
rection of  remedies  for  a  disease,  and  the  manner  of 
using  them  ;  a  recipe. 

2.  In  law,  a  prescribing  for  title  ;  the  claim  of  title 
to  a  thing  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  or  the  right  to  a  thing  derived  from  such  use. 
Prescription  differs  from  custom,  which  is  a  local 
usage.  Prescription  is  a  personal  usage,  usage  an- 
nexed to  the  person.  Nothing  but  incorporeal  her- 
editaments can  be  claimed  by  prescription. 

Blackstone. 
The  use  and  enjoyment  of  navigation  and  fishery 
in  the  sea,  for  any  length  of  time,  does  not  create  a 
title  by  prescription.  The  common  right  of  nations 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  sea  is  imprescriptible  ; 
it  can  not  be  lost  by  a  particular  nation  for  want  of 
use.  Vattel. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  the  title  to  lands  acquired  by  unin- 
terrupted possession  for  the  time  which  the  law  de- 
clares to  be  sufficient,  or  40  years.  This  is  positive 
prescription.  Negative  prescription  is  the  loss  or 
omission  of  a  right  by  neglecting  to  use  it  during 
the  time  limited  by  law.  This  term  is  also  used 
for  Limitation,  in  the  recovery  of  money  due  by 
bond,  &.C  Obligations  are  lost  by  prescription,  or 
neglect  of  prosecution  for  the  time  designated  by 
law.  Encye, 

PRE-SCRIPT'IVE,  a.  Consisting  in  or  acquired  by 
immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  as,  a  prescriptive 
right  or  title. 

The  right  to  be  drowsy  in  protracted  toil  has  become  prescrip- 
tive. J.  M.  Mason. 

2.  Pleading  the  continuance  and  authority  of  cus- 
tom. Hurd. 

PRE'SE-ANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Priority  of  place  in  sitting. 
[Not  in  use.]  Carew. 

PRES'ENCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prasentia ;  pros,  before, 
and  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  The  existence  of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  certain 
place  ;  opposed  to  Absence.  This  event  happened 
during  the  king's  presence  at  the  theater.  In  exam- 
ining the  patient,  the  presence  of  fever  was  not  ob- 
served. The  presence  of  God  is  not  limited  to  any 
place. 

2.  A  being  in  company  near  or  before  the  face  of 
another.  We  were  gratified  with  the  presence  of  a 
person  so  much  respected. 

3.  Approach  face  to  face  or  nearness  of  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.  Daniel. 

4.  State  of  being  in  view  ;  sight.  An  accident 
happened  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

5.  By  way  of  distinction,  state  of  being  in  view  of  a 
superior. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts.  Shak. 

6.  A  number  assembled  before  a  great  person. 

Odmar,  of  all  this  prese7ice  does  contain, 

Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair.      Dryden. 

7.  Port ;  mien ;  air ;  personal  appearance ;  de- 
meanor. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that  has  rather  dignity 

of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance.  Collier. 

8.  The  apartment  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself 
to  his  court. 

An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

Wait  in  the  presence.  Shak. 

9.  The  person  of  a  superior.  Milton. 
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Presence  of  mind;   a  calm,  collected  state  of  the 

mind  with  its  faculties  at   command  ;  undisturbed 

state  of  the  thoughts,  which  enables  a  person  to 
speak  or  act  without  disorder  or  embarrassment  in 
unexpected  difficulties. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recalled,  do  find 

Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  mind.  Waller. 

PRES'ENCE-CHAM'BER, )  n.    The  room  in  which 

PRES'ENCE-ROOM,  \     a  great  personage  re- 

ceives company.  jlddison. 

PRE-SEN-SA'TION,  n.  [pre  and  sensation.]    Previous 
notion  or  idea.  More. 

PRE-SEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  prasensio,  prcesentio  ; 
pro?  and  scntio,  to  perceive.] 

Previous  perception.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

PRES'ENT,  a.     [Fr. present ;  L.  pnesens ;  pre  and  sum, 
esse,  to  be.] 

1.  Being  in  a  certain  place  ;  opposed  to  Absent. 

2.  Being  before  the  face  or  near  ;  being  in  com- 
pany.    Inquire  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

These  things  have  1  spoken  to  you,  being  yet  present  with  you. 
—  John  xiv. 

3.  Being  now  in  view  or  under  consideration.  In 
the  present  instance,  facts  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  present  question  must  be  decided  on  dif- 
ferent principles. 

4.  Now  existing,  or  being  at  this  time  ,  not  past  or 
future  ;  as,  the  present  session  of  congress  ;  the  court 
is  in  session  at  the  present  time.  We  say,  a  present 
good,  the  present  year  or  age. 

5.  Ready  at  hand  ;  quick  in  emergency ;  as,  present 
wit. 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a  man  to  be  pres- 
ent to  himself.  L'Eslrange. 

6.  Favorably  attentive  ;  not  heedless  ;  propitious. 

Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  absent  of  mind  ;  not  abstracted  ;  attentive. 
The  present;  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  present 

time.  Milton. 

Jit  present ;  clliptically,  for  at  the  present  time. 

Present  tense ;  in  grammar,  the  tense  or  form  of  a 
verb  which  expresses  action  or  being  in  the  present 
time  ;  as,  I  am  writing;  or  something  that  exists  at 
all  times ;  as,  virtue  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
vice;  or  it  expresses  habits  or  general  truths;  as, 
plants  spring  from  the  earth  ;  fishes  swim  ;  reptiles 
creep;  birds  fty ;  some  animals  subsist  on  herbage, 
others  are  carnivorous. 
PRES'ENT,  n.t  TFr-  id.  See  the  verb.]  That  which 
is  presented  or  given  ;  a  gift ;  a  donative  ;  something 
given  or  offered  to  another  gratuitously ;  a  word  of 
general  application.     Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  The  present  time.     [Elliptical.]     Com.  Prayer. 

Presents,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law  for  a  deed  of 
conveyance,  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other 
writing  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents,"  that  is,  by  the  writing  itself,  per  presentes 
In  this  sense,  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 
PRESENT',  v.  t.  [Low  L.  prasento;  Fr.  presenter; 
It.  presentare ;  Sp.  presentar ;  L.  preesens ;  pros,  before, 
and  sum,  esse,  to  be.] 

1.  To  set,  place,  or  introduce  into  the  presence  or 
before  the  face  of  a  superior  ;  as,  to  present  an  envoy 
to  the  king ;  and  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  come 
into  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
Viemselves  before  the  Lord.  —  Job  i. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice.  The  top  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  in  Hampshire  county,  in  Massachusetts, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  America. 

3.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit. 

O,  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present  I      '    Milton. 
He  is  ever  ready  to  present  to  us  the  thoughts  or  observations  of 
others.  Watts. 

4.  To  give  ;  to  offer  gratuitously  for  reception. 
The  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
presented  to  that  institution  ten  thousand  dollars. 

5.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another  in  ceremony 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  Pope. 

6.  To  favor  with  a  gift ;  as,  we  present  a  man  with 
a  suit  of  clothes.  Formerly,  the  phrase  was,  to 
present  a  person. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  elegy  on  her  son 
Marcellus.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  obsolete.] 

7.  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  ;  to 
offer  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  as  a  candidate  for  in- 
stitution. 

The  patron  of  a  church  may  present  his  clerk  to  a  parsonage  or 
vicarage :  that  is,  may  otter  him  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  be  instituted.  Blackstone. 

Also,  to  nominate  for  support  at  a  public  school. 

C.  Lamb. 

8.  To  offer. 

He — presented  battle  to  the  French  navy,  which  was  refused. 

Hayjoard. 

9.  To  lay  before  a  public  body  for  consideration, 
as  before  a  legislature,  a  court  of  judicature,  a  cor- 
poration, &c. ;  as,  to  present  a  memorial,  petition,  re- 
monstrance, or  indictment. 
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10.  To  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature  as  an  object 
of  inquiry;  to  give  notice  officially  of  a  crime  or 
offense.  It  is  the  duty  of  grand  juries  to  present  all 
breaches  of  law  within  their  knowledge.  In  Amer- 
ica, grand  juries  present  whatever  they  think  to  be 
public  injuries,  by  notifying  them  to  the  public  with 
their  censure. 

11.  To  point  or  direct  a  weapon,  particularly  some 
species  of  fire-arms  ;  as,  to  present  a  musket  to  the 
breast  of  another. 

12.  In  military  language,  to  present  arms  is  to  hold 
them  out  in  token  of  respect,  as  if  ready  to  deliver 
them  up. 

13.  To  indict ;  a  customary  use  of  the  word  in  the 
United  States. 

PRE-SENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  presented  ;  that 
may  be  exhibited  or  represented.  Burke. 

2.  That  may  be  offered  to  a  church  living  ;  as,  a 
presentable  clergyman. 

3.  That  admits  of  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  as,  a  church  presentable.     [Unusual.']    Ayliffe. 

PRES-EN-TA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  prassentancus.] 

Ready;  quick;  immediate;  as,  presentaneous  poi- 
son. Harvey. 
PRES-ENT-A'TION,  n.    [Fr.]     The  act  of  present- 
ing. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  desires.    Hooker. 

2.  Exhibition  ;  representation  ;  display  ;  as,  the 
presentation  of  fighting  on  the  sta^e.  Dryden. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  of  offering  a  clergy- 
man to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  a 
benefice.     An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presentation. 

If  the  bisliop  admits  the   patron's  presentation,  the  clerk  so  ad- 
milted  is  next  to  lie  instituted  by  him.  Blackstone. 

4.  The  right  of  presenting  a  clergyman.  The  pat- 
ron lias  the  presentation  of  the  benefice. 

Presentation  copy ;  a  copy  of  a  work  presented  to 
some  one  by  the  author,  as  a  testimony  of  respect. 
PRE-SENT'A-TIVE,  a.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that 
has  the  right  of  presentation,  or  offering  a  clergyman 
to  the  bishop  for  institution.  Advowsons  are  present- 
ativc,  collative,  or  donative. 

An  advowson  presenlative  is  where  the  patron  hath  a  right  of 
presentation  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary.  Blackstone. 

2.  That  admits  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman  ; 
as,  a  vresentative  parsonage.  Spelman. 

PRE-SENT'ED,  pp.     Offered ;    given  ;    exhibited   to 
view  ;  accused. 

PRES-ENT-EE',  n.    One  presented  to  a  benefice. 

Ayliffe. 

PRE-SENT'ER,  n.     One  that  presents. 

PRE-SEN'TIAL,  (-sha!,)  a.    Supposing  actual  pres- 
ence.    [Little  used.]  JYorris. 

PRES-EN-TI  AL'l-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  present. 
[Little  used.]  South. 

PRE-SEN'Tf  AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  way  which  supposes 
actual  presence.  More. 

PRE-SEN'TIaTE,  v.  t.     To  make  present.     [Little 
used.]  Grew. 

PRE-SEN'TIENT,    (-silent,)    a.      Perceiving   before- 
hand. 

PRES-EN-TIF'IC,  )  a.      Making   present.      [JVot 

PRES-E*N-TIF'I€-AL,  (      in  use.] 

PRES-EN-TIF'IG-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  present.     [Nut  in  use.]  More. 

PRE-SENT'l-MENT,  n.     [pre  and   sentiment,  or  Fr. 
pressentiment.] 

Previous  conception,  sentiment,  or  opinion  ;  pre- 
vious apprehension  of  something  future.       Butler. 

PRES'ENT-LY,  adv.    At  present ;  at  this  time. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have.       [06s.]       Sidney. 

2.  In  a  short  time  after ;  soon  after. 

Him  therefore  1  hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how 
it  will  go  with  me.  — Phil.  ii. 

3.  Immediately. 

And  presently  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  — Matt.  xxi. 

PRE-SENT'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  presenting.    Shalt. 

2.  Appearance  to  the  view  ;  representation. 

Milton. 

3.  In  law,  a  presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offense  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  ;  as,  the  present- 
ment of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  or  the  like,  on  which  the 
officer  of  the  court  must  afterward  frame  an  indict- 
ment, before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to  an- 
swer it.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  a  more  general  sense,  presentment  compre- 
hends inquisitions  of  office  and  indictments. 

Blackstone. 
Tn  the  United  States,  a  presentment  is  an  official  ac- 
cusation presented  to  a  tribunal  by  the  grand  jury  in 
an  indictment ;  or  it  is  the  act  of  offering  an  indict- 
ment. It  is  also  used  for  the  indictment  itself.  The 
grand  jury  are  charged  to  inquire  and  due  presentment 
make  of  all  crimes,  &c.  The  use  of  the  word  is 
limited  to  accusations  by  grand  jurors 

5.  The  official  notice  in  court  which  the  surren- 
deree gives  of  the  surrender  of  a  copyhold  estate. 

Blackstone. 
PRES'ENT-NESS,   n.     Presence;   as,  presentness  of 
mind.     [Nut  used.]  Clarendon. 
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PRE-SERV'A-BLE,  o.  [See  Preserve.]  That  may 
be  preserved. 

PRES-ER-VA'TION,  n.  [from  preserve  ;  It.  preserva- 
lione ;  Sp.  preservacion.] 

The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  safe  ;  the  act  of 
keeping  from  injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  as,  the 
preservation  of  life  or  health  ;  the  preservation  of  build- 
ings from  fire  or  decay  ;  the  preservation  of  grain  from 
insects  ;  the  preservation  of  fruit  or  plants.  When 
a  thing  is  kept  entirely  from  decay,  or  nearly  in  its 
original  state,  we  say  it  is  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

PRE-SERV'A-TIVE,  a.  [It.  preservativo  ;  Fr.  preser- 
vatif.] 

Having  the  power  or  quality  of  keeping  safe  from 
injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  tending  to  preserve. 

PRE-SERV'A-TIVE, n.  That  which  preserves,  or  has 
the  power  of  preserving;  something  that  tends  to 
secure  a  person  or  thing  in  a  sound  state,  or  prevent 
it  from  injury,  destruction,  decay,  or  corruption  ;  a 
preventive  of  injury  or  decay.  Persons  formerly 
wore  tablets  of  arsenic  as  preservatives  against  the 
plague.  Clothing  is  ^-preservative  against  cold.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise  are  the  best  preservatives  of 
health.  Habitual  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  an  excellent  preservative  against  sin,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  examples. 

PRE-SERV'A-TO-RY,  a.     That  tends  to  preserve. 

Hall. 

PRE-SERV'A-TO-RY,  n.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  preserving  ;  a  preservative.  Whitlock. 

PRE-SERVE',  (pre-zerv',)  v.  tMYr.  preserver:  It.  pre- 
servare ;  Sp.  preservar ;  Low  L.  prwscrvo  ,'  prte  and 
servo,  to  keep.] 

1.  To  keep  or  save  from  injury  or  destruction  ;  to 
defend  from  evil. 

God  did  send  me  before  von  to  preserve  life.  —  Gen.  xlv. 
O  Lord,  preserve  me  from  the  violent  man.  —  Pa.  oxl. 

2.  To  uphold  ;  to  sustain. 

O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast.  — Ps.  xxxvi. 

3.  To  save  from  decay  ;  to  keep  in  a  sound  state  ; 
as,  to  preserve  fruit  in  winter.  Salt  is  used  to  pre- 
serve meat. 

4.  To  season  with  sugar  or  other  substances  for 
preservation  ;  as,  to  preserve  plums,  quinces,  or  oth- 
er fruit. 

5.  To  keep  or  defend  from  corruption  ;  as,  to  pre- 
serve youth  from  vice. 

6.  To  maintain  or  keep  throughout,  as  appear- 
ances. Junius. 

PRE-SERVE',  (pre-serv',)  n.  Fruit  or  a  vegetable  sea- 
soned and  kept  in  sugar  or  sirup.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  place  for  the  shelter  or  preservation  of  animals 
designed  for  sport  or  food,  as  game,  fish,  &c. 

PRE-SERV'£D,  (pre-zervd',)  ;;/;.  or  a.  Saved  from 
injury,  destruction,  or  decay  ;  kept  or  defended  from 
evil  ;  seasonetl  with  sugar  for  preservation. 

PRE-SERV'ER,  ?t.  The  person  or  thing  that  pre- 
serves ;  one  that  saves  or  defends  from  destruction 
or  evil. 

What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  0  thou  preserver  of  men  F  —  Job  vii. 

2.  One  that  makes  preserves  of  fruits. 

PRESERVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Keeping  safe  from  inju- 
ry, destruction,  or  decay  ;  defending  from  evil. 

PRESIDE',  v.  i.  [L.  prtesideo ;  pro?,  before,  and  sedeo, 
to  sit;  It.  presidere ,'  Fr.  presider  ;  Sp.  presidir.] 

1.  To  be  set  over  for  the  exercise  of  authority  ;  to 
direct,  control,  and  govern,  as  the  chief  officer.  A 
man  may  preside  over  a  nation  or  province  ;  or  he 
may  preside  over  a  senate,  or  a  meeting  of  citizens. 
The  word  is  used  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense.  We 
say,  a  man  presides  over  the  senate  with  dignity. 
Hence  it  usually  denotes  temporary  superintendence 
and  government. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch  over  as 
inspector. 

Some  o'er  Ihe  public  magazines  preside.  Dryden. 

PRES'I-DEN-CY,  n.  Superintendence ;  inspection 
and  care.  Ray. 

2.  The  office  of  president.  Washington  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors. 

3.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  of- 
fice. President  J.  Adams  died  during  the  presidency 
of  his  son. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  president ;  as  in  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  in  the  East  Indies. 

5.  The  family  or  suite  of  a  president. 

A  worthy  clergyman  belonging  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  St. 
George.     [U.u.]  Buchanan,  251. 

PRES'I-DENT,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  prtesidens.] 

1.  An  officer  elected  or  appointed  to  preside  over  a 
corporation,  company,  or  assembly  of  men,  to  keep 
order,  manage  their  concerns,  or  govern  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  as,  the  president  of  a  banking  company; 
the  president  of  a  senate,  &c. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a  prov- 
ince or  territory,  or  to  administer  the  government  of 
a  nation.  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  executive  magistrate. 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 

United  States. 
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4.  A  tutelar  power. 

Just  Apollo,  presvlent  of  verse.  Waller. 

Vice-president ;  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  president 
in  case  of  absence,  disability,  or  death.  The  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  is  president  of  the  sen- 
ate ex  officio,  and  performs  the  duties  of  president 
when  the  latter  is  removed  or  disabled. 

PRES-I-DEN'TIAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  president ;  as, 
the  presidential  chair.  Walsh. 

2.  Presiding  over.  Olanvdle. 

PRES'I-DENT-SHIP,  n.  The  office  and  place  of  pres- 
ident. Hooker. 

2.  The  term  for  which  a  president  holds  his  of- 
fice. 

PRE-SID'I-AL,       I  a.     [L.  presidium,  a  garrison  ;  pra 

PRE-SID'I-A-RY,  j      and  sedeo.] 

Pertaining  to  a  garrison  ;  having  a  garrison. 

Howell. 

PRE-SID'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Directing;  controlling;  ex- 
ercising superintendence. 

PRE-SIG-NIF-I-€A'TION,  n.  [from  presignify.]  The 
act  of  signifying  or  showing  beforehand.     Barrow. 

PRE-SIG'NI-FT-£D,  pp.     Signified  beforehand. 

PiiE-SIG'NI-F'?,  v.  t.  [pre  and  signify.]  To  in- 
timate or  signify  beforehand  \  to  show  previously. 

Pearson. 

PRE-SIG'NI-FY-ING,  ppr.     Intimating  beforehand. 

PRESS,  v.  t.  [Fr.  presscr ;  It.  pressare ;  to  press, 
crowd,  urge,  hurry  ;  D.  and  G.  pressen  ;  Sw.  prassa ; 
Dan.  presser  ;  W.  brysiuw,  to  hurry,  formed  from 
rhys,  extreme  ardency,  a  rushing.  Here  we  have 
proof  that  press  is  formed  from  the  root  of  rush,  with 
a  prefix.  The  Spanish  has  upretar,  prensar,  and 
aprensar.     The  L.  pressus  is  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  urge  with  force  or  weight ;  a  word  of  exten- 
sive use,  denoting  the  application  of  any  power, 
physical  or  moral,  to  something  that  is  to  be 
moved  or  affected.  We  press  the  ground  with  the 
feet  when  we  walk  ;  we  press  the  couch  on  which 
we  repose  ;  we  press  substances  with  the  hands,  fin- 
gers, or  arms  ;  the  smith  presses  iron  with  his  vice  ; 
we  are  pressed  with  the  weight  of  arguments,  or  of 
cares,  troubles,  and  business. 

2.  To  squeeze ;  to  crush ;  as,  to  press  grapes. 
Gen.  xl. 

3.  To  drive  with  violence  ;  to  hurry  ;  as,  to  press 
a  horse  in  motion,  or  in  a  race. 

4.  To  urge  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  inculcate  with  earnest- 
ness ;  as,  to  press  divine  truth  on  an  audience. 

5.  To  embrace  closely  ;  to  hug. 

Leucothoe  shook 
And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.  Pope. 

6.  To  force  into  service,  particularly  into  naval 
service  ;  to  impress.  Clarendon.     Dryden. 

7.  To  straiten  ;  to  distress  ;  as,  to  be  pressed  with 
want  or  with  difficulties. 

8.  To  constrain  ;  to  compel  ;  to  urge  by  authority 
or  necessity. 

The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels  went  out,  being  hast- 
ened and  pressed  on  by  the  king's  commandment.  —  Esth. 

9.  To  urge  ;  to  impose  by  importunity. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to  deliver  to  you. 

Dryden. 

10.  To  urge  or  solicit  with  earnestness  or  importu- 
nity.    He  pressed  me  to  accept  of  his  offer. 

11.  To  urge;  to  constrain. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus 

was  Christ.  —  Acts  xviii. 
Wickedness,  pressed  with  conscience,  furtcaslelh  grievous  things. 

Wisdom. 

12.  To  squeeze  for  making  smooth,  as  cloth  or 
paper. 

Press  differs  from  drive  and  strike,  in  usually  de- 
noting a  slow  or  continued  application  of  force; 
whereas  drive  and  strike  denote  a  sudden  impulse  of 
force. 
PRESS,  v.  i.  To  urge  or  strain  in  motion  ;  to  urge  for- 
ward with  force. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 

in  Christ  Jesus.  —  Phil.  iii. 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bear  on  with  force  ;  to  encroach. 

On  superior  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours.  Pope. 

3.  To  bear  on  with  force  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  throng. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  you  pass.  Dryden. 

4.  To  approach  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Nor  press  too  near  the  throne.  Dryden. 

5.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly,  and  they  turned  in  to  him. — 
Gen.  xix. 

6.  To  urge  by  influence  or  moral  force. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indifferent,  the  6afest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.  Addison. 

7.  To  push  with  force;  as,  to  press  against  the 
door. 

PRESS,  n.     [It.  pressa,   haste,  hurry,  a   crowd  ;   Sp. 
prensa ;  Fr.  presse,  pressoir ;   Sw.  priiss ;   Dan.  and 
G.  presse.] 
1.  An  instrument  or  machine  by  which  any  body 
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is  squeezed,  crushed,  or  forced  into  a  more  compact 
form  ;  as,  a  wine-press,  cider-press,  or  cheese-press. 

2.  A  machine  for  printing;  a  printing-press.  Great 
improvements  have  been  lately  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  presses. 

3.  The  art  or  business  of  printing  and  publishing ; 
hence,  the  publications  issued  from  the  press,  taken 
collectively.  A  free  press  is  a  great  blessing  to  a  free 
people  ;  a  licentious  press  is  a  curse  to  society. 

4.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng;  a  multitude  of  individuals 
crowded  together. 

And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  to  him  for  the  press.  — 
Mark  ii. 

5.  The  act  of  urging  or  pushing  forward, 
nd  press  to  the  last  hold, 


]     Closely  ;   with   com- 

B.  Joiison. 
[It.  pressione. ] 
But   Pressure    is   more 
Newton. 


Shah. 

6.  A  wine-vat  or  cistern.    Hag.  ii. 

7.  A  case  or  closet  for  the  safe-keeping  of  garments. 

Shah. 

8.  Urgency;  urgent  demands  of  affairs  ;  as,  a  press 
of  business. 

9.  A  commission  to  force  men  into  public  service, 
particularly  into  the  navy  ;  for  Impress.       Ralegh. 

Press  of  sail,  in  navigation,  is  as  much  sail  as  the 
state  of  the  wind  will  possibly  permit.  Totten. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  in  civil  policy,  is  the  free  right 
of  publishing  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers,  without 
previous  restraint  ;  or  the  unrestrained  right  which 
every  citizen  enjoys  of  publishing  his  thoughts  and 
opinions,  subject  only  to  punishment  for  publishing 
what  is  pernicious  to  morals  or  to  the  peace  of  the 
state. 

PRESS'-HEI),  n.  A  bed  that  may  be  raised  and  in- 
closed in  a  case. 

PRESS'£D,  (prest,)  pp.  or  a.  Urged  by  force  or 
weight ;  squeezed  ;  constrained  ;  distressed  ;  crowd- 
ed ;  embraced  ;  made  smooth  and  glossy  by  pressure, 
as  cloth. 

PRESS'ER,  7i.     One  that  presses. 

PRESS'-GANG,  n.  [press  and  gang.]  A  detachment 
of  seamen  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  em- 
powered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service.  [See 
Impress-Gang.] 

PRESS'ING,   ppr.    Urging  with    force    or    weight  ; 
squeezing  ;    constraining  ;    crowding  ;    embracing  ; 
distressing  ;  forcing  into  service  ;  rolling  in  a  press. 
2.  a.     Urgent;  distressing. 

PRESS'ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  applying 
force  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  bodies  or  ren- 
dering them  compact.  The  pressing  of  cloth  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  screw,  or  by  a  calender. 

PRESS'ING-LY,  ado      With  force  or  urgency  ;  closely. 

Howell. 

PRESS'LY,   adv.     [L. 
pression.     [O&s.l 

PRES'SION,  (presh'un,)  n 

1.  The   act  of  pressing 
generally  used. 

2.  In  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  an  endeavor  to  move. 
PRES-SI-ROS'TERS,  n. pi.*  [L.  pressus,  pressed,  and 

rostrum,  beak.] 

A  tribe  of  wading  birds,  including  those  which 
have  a  compressed  or  flattened  beak.         Brande. 

PRES-SI-ROS'TRAL,  a.  Having  a  compressed  or 
flattened  beak  ;  applied  to  certain  birds,  as  the  lap- 
wing. Partington. 

FRES'SI-TANT,  a.  Gravitating;  heavy.  [Jfot  in 
use.]  More. 

PRESS'MAN,  n.  In  printing,  the  man  who  manages 
the  press  and  impresses  the  sheets. 

2.  One  of  a  press-gang,  who  aids  in  forcing  men 
into  the  naval  service.  Chapman. 

PRESS'-M<3_\-EY,  n.  Money  paid  to  a  man  impressed 
into  public  service.     [See  Prest-Mone^.]         Qay. 

PRESS'tJRE,  n.     [It.  and  L.  pressura.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging  with  force. 

2.  The  act  of  squeezing  or  crushing.  Wine  is 
obtained  by  the  pressure  of  grapes. 

3.  The  state  of  being  squeezed  or  crushed. 

4.  The  force  of  one  body  acting  on  another  by 
weight  or  the  continued  application  of  power.  Press- 
ure is  occasioned  by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by  elasticity, 
&c.  Mutual  pressure  may  be  caused  by  the  meeting 
of  moving  bodies,  or  by  the  motion  of  one  body 
against  another  at  rest,  and  the  resistance  or  elastic 
force  of  the  latter.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing  body,  or  to 
the  power  applied,  or  to  the  elastic  force  of  resisting 
bodies.  The  screw  is  a  most  powerful  instrument 
of  pressure. 

5.  A  constraining  force  or  impulse  ;  that  which 
urges  or  compels  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  ; 
as,  the  pressure  of  motives  on  the  mind,  or  of  fear 
on  the  conscience. 

G.  That  which  afflicts  the  body  or  depresses  the 
spirits;  any  severe  affliction,  distress,  calamity,  or 
grievance;  straits,  difficulties,  embarrassments,  or 
the  distress  they  occasion.  We  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  poverty  or  want,  the  pressure  of  debts,  the  press- 
ure of  taxes,  the  pressure  of  afflictions,  or  sorrow. 

My  own  and  my  people's  pressures  are  grievous.     K.  Charles. 
To  this  consideration  in-  retreats  with  comlort  in  all  his  prissures. 

Atterlury. 
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We  observe  that  pressure  is  used  both  for  trouble 
—  or  calamity,  and  for  the  distress  it  produces. 

7.  Urgency  ;  as,  the  pressure  of  business. 

8.  Impression  ;  stamp  ;  character  impressed. 

All  laws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past.  Shak. 

PRESS'- WORK,  n.     That  part  of  printing  which  con- 
sists in  impressing  the  sheets  upon  the  type. 
PREST  ;  sometimes  used  for  Pressed.   [See  Press.] 
PREST,  a.     [Old  Fr.  prest  or  preste,  now  pret,  pret,  or 
preste  ;  Sp.  and  It.  presto,  from  L.  prmsto,  to  stand 
before  or  forward  ;  prx  and  sto.] 

1.  Ready  ;   prompt.     [Obs.]  Fairfax. 

2.  Neat;  tight.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 
PREST,  n.     [Fr.  pret,  supra.] 

1.  A  loan.     [Ois.j  Bacon. 

2.  Formerly,  a  duty  in  money,  to  be  paid  by  the 
sheriff  on  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money 
left  or  remaining  in  his  hands.     2  and  3  Edw.  VI. 

PREST'-M5N-EY,  (-mun'ne,)  re.  Money  paid  to  men 
when  they  enlist  into  the  British  service,  so  called 
because  they  hold  themselves  prest,  or  ready  to  march 
at  command.  Toone. 

PRES-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  prastatio.] 

Formerly,  a  payment  of  money  ;  sometimes  used 
for  purveyance.  Encyc. 

PRES-TA'TION-MON-EY,  (-mun'ne,)  n.  A  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and  other  digni- 
taries to  their  bishop,  pro  exteriore  jurisdictione. 

Encyc. 

PRES'TER,  re.  [Gr.  irpns-np,  from  n-prfiu,  to  kindle, 
or  inflame.] 

1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  formerly  supposed  to 
be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with  such  violence,  that 
by  collision  it  is  set  on  fire.     [Obs.]  Encyc. 

2.  The  external  part  of  the  neck,  which  swells 
when  a  person  is  angry.     [Obs.]  Encyc. 

Prester  (priest  or  presbyter)  John;  the  name  given 
in  the  middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign 
in  the  interior  of  Asia;  erroneously  transferred  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia. 

Encyc.  Am. 
PRES'TIGE,  n.    [Fr.]    Illusion  ;  fascination  ;  charm  ; 

imposture.  Warburton. 

PRES-TIG-I-A'TION,  7t.     [L.  priestigim,  tricks.] 
The  playing  of  legerdemain  tricks  ;  a  juggling. 

Diet. 
PRES-TIG'I-A-TOR,  re.  A  juggler ;  a  cheat.  More. 
PRES-TIG'I-A-TO-RY,  a.      Juggling  ;    consisting  of 

impostures. 
PRES-TIG'I-OUS,  a.    Practicing  tricks  ;   juggling. 

Bale. 
PRES'TI-MO-NY,  n.     [Port,  and  Sp.  prestimonio ;  L. 
prcEsto,  to  supply  ;  pro*,  and  sto.] 

In  canon  law,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  priest, 
appropriated   by  the  founder,  but  not  erected   into 
any  title  of  benefice,  and   not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary,  but  cf  which  the  patron  is  the  collator. 
Port.  Diet.     Encyc. 
But  in  a  Spanish  dictionary  thus  defined,  "a  preb- 
end for   the   maintenance  of  poor  clergymen,  on 
condition  of  their  saying  prayers  at  certain  stated 
times." 
PRES-TIS' SI-MO,  [It.]    In  music,  very  quick. 
PRES'TO,  adv.     [Sp.  and  It. presto,  quick  or  quickly  ; 
L.  pratsto.] 

1.  In  music,  a  direction  for  a  quick,  lively  move- 
ment or  performance. 

2.  Quickly  ;  immediately  ;  in  haste.  Swift. 
PRE-STRIG'TION,  71.     [L.  prcestringo,  prmslrictus.] 

Dimness.  Milton. 

PRE-SOM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  presume.]  That  may  be 
presumed  ;  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  true  or  en- 
titled to  belief,  without  examination  or  direct  evi- 
dence, or  on  probable  evidence. 

PRE-SOM'A-BLY,  adv.  By  presuming  or  supposing 
something  to  be  true,  without  direct  proof. 

Brown. 

PRE-SOME',  v.  t.  [Fr.  presumer ;  It.  presumere  ;  Sp. 
presurnir  i  from  L.  prmsumo  ;  prai,  before,  and  sumo, 
to  take.] 

To  take  or  suppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief, 
without  examination  or  positive  proof,  or  on  the 
strength  of  probability.  We  presume  that  a  man  is 
honest,  who  has  not  been  known  to  cheat  or  de- 
ceive ;  but  in  this  we  are  sometimes  mistaken.  In 
many  cases,  the  law  presumes  full  payment  where 
positive  evidence  of  it  can  not  be  produced. 

We  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but  we  actually  find  it  so. 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

In  cases  of  implied  contracts,  the  law  presumes  that  a  man  has 
covenanted  or  contracted  to  do  what  reason  and  justice  dic- 
tate. Blackstone. 


PRE-SOME',  v.  i.    To  venture  without  positive  per- 
mission ;  ns,  we  may  presume  too  far.  Bacon. 

2.  To  act  with  great  confidence;  with  on  or  upon 
before  the  ground  of  confidence. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts.  Locke. 

I  will  not  presume  so  tar  upon  myself.  Drvden. 

Lufaer  presumes  upon  the  gift  of  continency.  ALlerburu. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of,  but  improperly. 

3.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

me  to  see  what  is  meet  and  < 
self. 
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PItE-SuM'.ED,  pp.  Supposed  or  taken  to  be  true,  or 
entitled  to  belief,  without  positive  proof. 

PRE-SUM'ER,  n.  One  that  presumes  ;  also,  an  arro- 
gant person.  Wotton. 

PRE-SOM'ING,  ppr.  Taking  as  true,  or  supposing  to 
be  entitled  to  belief,  on  probable  evidence. 

2.  a.  Venturing  without  positive  permission  ;  too 
confident;  arrogant;  unreasonably  bold. 

PRE-SuM'ING-LY,  adv.     Confidently  ;  arrogantly. 

PRE-SUMP'TION,  n.  [Fr.  presomption;  L.  prasump- 
tio.] 

1.  Supposition  of  the  truth  or  real  existence  of 
something  without  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the 
fact,  but  grounded  on  circumstantial  or  probable  evi- 
dence which  entitles  it  to  belief.  Presumption,  in 
law,  is  of  three  sorts,  violent  or  strong,  probable,  and 
light. 

Next  to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the  doctrine  of 
presumptions,  must  tatte  place  ;  for  when  the  fact  can  not  be 
demonstratively  evinced,  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
proof  of  the  fact  is  the  proof  of  Biich  circumstances  as  cither 
necessarily  or  usually  attend  such  facts.  These  are  called 
presumptions.  Violent  presumption  is  many  tirnrs  equal  to 
full  proof.  Blackstone. 

2.  Strong  probability;  as  in  the  common  phrase, 
the  presumption  is  that  an  event  has  taken  place,  or 
will  take  place. 

3.  Bliud  or  headstrong  confidence;  unreasonable 
adventurousness  ;  a  venturing  to  undertake  some- 
thing without  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  or 
against  the  usual-probabilities  of  safety  j  presuinptu- 
ousnesa. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath.  Shale. 

I  had  the  presuviplion  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished 
piece.  Dryden. 

4.  Arrogance.  He  had  the  presumption  to  attempt 
to  dictate  to  the  council. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  in  divine  favor. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  presumption. 

Rogers. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE,  a.  Taken  by  previous  supposition  ; 
grounded  on  probable  evidence. 

2.  Unreasonably  confident  ;  adventuring  without 
reasonable  ground  to  expect  success  ;  presumptuous  ; 
arrogant.  Brown. 

Presumptive  evidence,  in  law,  is  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usu- 
ally attend  a  fact,  as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or 
positive  proof. 

Presumptive  evidence  of  felony  should  be  cautiously  adrr.-itled. 

Blackstone. 

Presumptive  heir ;  one  who  would  inherit  an  estate 
if  the  ancestor  should  die  with  things  in  their  present 
state,  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated 
by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir  before  the  death  of  the 
ancestor.  Thus  the  presumptive  succession  of  a 
brother  or  nephew  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of 
a  child.  Presumptive  heir  is  distinguished  from  heir 
apparent,  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeasible, 
provided  he  outlives  the  ancestor.  Blackstone. 

PRE-SUMP'TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  presumption,  or  sup- 
position grounded  on  probability.  Burke. 

PRE-SUMPT'l^-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  presomptueux ;  It.  and 
Sp.  presuntuoso.] 

1.  Bold  and  confident  to  excess  ;  adventuring  with- 
out reasonable  ground  of  success  ;  hazarding  safety 
on  too  slight  grounds;  rash;  applied  to  persons ,•  as, 
a  presuinptuous  commander. 

There  is  a  class  of  presumptuous  men  whom  age  has  not  made 
cautious,  nor  adversity  wise.  Buckminster. 

2.  Founded  on  presumption;  proceeding  from  ex- 
cess of  confidence  ;  applied  to  things;  as,  presumptu- 
ous hope.  Milton. 

3.  Arrogant;  insolent;  as,  a  presumptuous  priest. 

Shak. 

Presumptuous  pride.  Dryden. 

4.  Unduly  confident;  irreverent  with  respect  to 
sacred  things. 

5.  Willful  ;  done  with  bold  design,  rash  confidence, 
or  in  violation  of  known  duty ;  as,  a  presumptuous 
sin. 

PRE-SUMPT'tJ-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  rash  confidence. 

2.  Arrogantly ;  insolently. 

3.  Willfully  ;  in  bold  defiance  of  conscience  or  vio- 
lation of  known  duty  ;  as,  to  sin  presumptuously. 
Num.  xv. 

4.  With  groundless  and  vain  confidence  in  the 
divine  favor.  Hammond. 

PRE-SUMPT'lJ-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
presumptuous  or  rashly  confident ;  groundless  con- 
fidence j  arrogance;  irreverent  boldness  or  forward- 
ness. 
PRE-SUP-Po'SAL,  (pre-sup-po'zal,)  n.  [pre  and  sup- 
posal.] 

Supposal  previously  formed  ;  presupposition. 

Hooker. 
PRE-SUP-POSE',  (pre-sup-poze',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  presup- 
poser  ;  It.  presupporre  ;  Eng.  pre  and  suppose.] 

To  suppose  as  previous  ;  to  imply  as  antecedent. 
The  existence  of  created  things  presupposes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator. 
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PRE-SUP-PoS'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Supposed  to  be  antece- 
dent. 

PRE-SUP-POS'ING,  ppr.     Supposing  to  be  previous. 

PRE-SUP-PO-$I"TION,  (-zisb'un,)  n.      Supposition 
previously  formed. 
2.  Supposition  of  something  antecedent. 

PRE-SUll-iMYSE',  (prc-sur-mlze',)  n.      [pre   and   sur- 
mise] 

A  surmise  previously  formed.  Shak. 

PRE-TENCE',  (pre-tens',)  n.    f  L.  pratensus,  pratendo.] 

1.  A  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned  ;  a  presenting  to  others,  either  in 
words  or  actions,  a  false  or  hypocritical  appearance, 
usually  with  a  view  to  conceal  what  is  real,  and  thus 
to  deceive.  Under  pretence  of  giving  liberty  to  na- 
tions, the  prince  conquered  and  enslaved  them. 
Under  pretence  of  patriotism,  ambitious  men  serve 
their  own  selfish  purposes. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 

Of  proffered  peace,  delude  the  T.alian  prince.  Dryden. 

It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  on ;  as,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Cesar's  death.  Miildlcton. 

2.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Never  wafl  any  thing  of  this  pretence  more  ingeniously  imparled. 

Evelyn. 

3.  Claim,  true  or  false. 

Primugeniture  can  not  have  any  pretence  to  a  right  of  solely  in- 
heriting property  or  power.  Locke. 

4.  Something  held  out  to  terrify  or  for  other  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  pretence  of  danger.  Shale. 

[For  remarks  on  the  spelling  of  this  word,  see  Pre- 
tense.] 
PRETEND',  v.  t.     [L.  pratendo ;  pro:,  before,  and  ten- 
do,  to  tend,  to  reach,  or  stretch ;  Fr.  pretendre ;  It. 
pretend  ere  j  Sp.  pretender.] 

1.  Literally,  to  reach  or  stretch  forward  ;  used  by 
Dryden,  but  this  use  is  not  well  authorized. 

2.  To  hold  out,  as  a  false  appearance  ;  to  offer 
something  feigned  instead  of  that  which  is  real ;  to 
simulate,  in  words  or  actions. 


This  let  him  know. 
Lest,  willfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal. 


Milton. 


3.  To  show  hypocritically  ;  as,  to  pretend  great 
zeal  when  the  heart  is  not  engaged  ;  to  pretend  pa- 
triotism for  the  sake  of  gaining  popular  applause  or 
obtaining  an  office. 

4.  To  exhibit  as  a  cover  for  something  hidden. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.    [Not  in  use.]      Milton. 

5.  To  claim. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pretend.  Dryden. 
In  this  sense,  we  generally  use  pretend  to. 

6.  Tci  intend  ;  to  design.      [JVot  used.]     Spenser. 
PRETEND1,  v.  i.    To  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  falsely  ; 

to  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being,  possessing,  or 
performing.  A  man  may  pretend  to  be  a  physician, 
and  pretend  to  perform  great  cures;  bad  men  often 
pretend  to  be  patriots. 

PRE-TEND'ED,  pp.  Held  out,  as  a  false  appearance ; 
feigned  ;  simulated. 

2.  a.  Ostensible  ;  hypocritical ;  as,  a.  pretended  rea- 
son or  motive  ;  pretended  zeal. 

PRE-TEND'ED-LY,  adv.  By  false  appearance  or 
representation.  Hammond. 

PRE-TEND'EH,?!.  One  who  makes  a  showof  some- 
thing not  real  ;  one  who  lays  claim  to  any  thing. 

2.  In  English  history,  the  heir  of  the  royal  family 
of  Stewart,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  but  was  excluded  by  law.  Burnet. 

PRE-TEND'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  right  or  claim  of  the 
pretender.  Swift. 

PRE-TEND'ING,  ppr.  Holding  out  a  false  appear- 
ance ;  laying  claim  to,  or  attempting  to  make  others 
believe  one  is  what  in  truth  he  is  not,  or  that  he  has 
or  does  something  which  he  has  or  does  not ;  mak- 
ing hypocritical  professions. 

PRE-TEND'ING-LY,  ado.  Arrogantly;  presumptu- 
ously. 

PRE-TENSE',f(pre-tens',)  n.  [L.  pratensus,  pra- 
tendo.] 

1.  A  holding  out  or  offering  to  others  something 
false  or  feigned  ;  a  presenting  to  others,  either  in 
words  or  actions,  a  false  or  hypocritical  appearance, 
usually  with  a  view  to  conceal  what  is  real,  and  thus 
to  deceive.  Under  pretense  of  giving  liberty  to  na- 
tiuns,  the  prince  conquered  and  enslaved  them  ;  un- 
der pretense  of  patriotism,  ambitious  men  serve  their 
own  selfish  purposes. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretense 

Of  proffered  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince.  Dryden. 

It  is  sometimes  preceded  by  on;  as,  on  pretense  of 
revenging  Cesar's  death.  Middleton. 

2.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Never  was  any  tiling  of  this  pretense  more  ingeniously  imparted. 

Evelyn. 

3.  Claim,  true  or  false. 

Primogeniture  can  not  have  any  pretense  to  a  right  of  solely  in- 
heriting property  or  power.  Locke. 

*.  Something  held  out  to  terrify  or  for  other  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  pretense  of  danger.  Shak. 
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[This  wortl,  like  expense,  has,  till  of  late,  been 
spelled  with  a  c;  but  it  ought  to  undergo  the  same 
change  with  expense,  the  reasoti  being  the  same, 
viz..  that*  must  he  used  in  the  derivatives,  pretension, 
&.c,  as  in  expensive.] 

PRE-TENS'£D,  (pre-tenst',)  a.  Pretended  ;  feigned  ; 
as,  a  pretensed  right  to  land.     [Little  used.] 

Encyc. 

PRE-TEN'PION,  (pre-ten'shun,)  re.  [It.  pretensione  ; 
Fr.  pretention.] 

1.  Claim,  true  or  false  ;  a  holding  out  the  appear- 
ance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing,  with  a  view 
to  make  others  believe  what  is  not  real,  or  what,  if 
true,  is  not  yet  known  or  admitted.  A  man  may 
makepreteiLsions  to  rights  which  he  can  not  maintain  ; 
he  may  make  pretensions  to  skill  which  he  does  not 
possess;  find  he  may  make  pretensions  to  skill  or  ac- 
quirements which  he  really  possesses,  but  which  he 
is  not  known  to  possess.  Hence  we  speak  of  ill- 
founded  pretensions  ;tnd  well-founded  pretensions. 

2.  Claim  to  something  to  be  obtained,  or  a  desire 
to  obtain  something,  manifested  by  words  or  actions. 
Any  citizen  may  have  pretensions  to  the  honor  of 
representing  the  state  in  the  senate  or  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  commons  demand  that  [he  consulship  should  lie  in  common 
to  tile  pretensions  of  any  Roman.  Swift. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices  that  favor  their  pre- 
tensions. VEstrange. 

3.  Fictitious  appearance  ;  a  Latin  phrase  not  now 
used. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given  out  by  the 
Spaniards.  Bacon. 

PRE-TENT'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  pra  and  tento,  to  try.] 
That  may  be  previously  tried  or  attempted.     [Lit- 
tU  used.]  Wotton. 

PRE'TER,  a  Latin  preposition,  (propter,)  is  used  in 
some  English  words  as  a  prefix.  Its  proper  signifi- 
cation is  beyond,  hence,  beside,  more. 

PRE-TER-IM-PER'FECT,  a.  [I,,  prater,  beyond  or 
beside,  and  imperfectus,  unfinished.] 

In  grammar,  an  epithet  designating  the  tense 
which  expresses  action  or  being  not  perfectly  past; 
more  usually  called  the  imperfect  tense. 

PRE'TER-IT,  a.  [L.  prateritus,  pratereo  :  prater,  be- 
yond, and  eo,  to  go.] 

Past;  applied  to  the  tense  in  grammar  which  ex- 
presses an  action  or  being  perfectly  past  or  finished, 
often  that  which  is  just  past  or  completed,  but  with- 
out a  specification  of  time.  It  is  called  also  the 
perfect  tense  ;  as,  seripsi,  I  have  written.  We  say, 
"  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  correspondent ;"  in 
which  sentence,  the  time  is  supposed  to  be  not  dis- 
tant and  not  specified.  But  when  the  time  is  men- 
tioned, we  use  the  imperfect  tense,  so  called  ;  as,  u  I 
wrote  to  my  correspondent  yesterday."  In  this  use 
of  the  preterit  or  perfect  tense,  the  English  differs 
from  the  French,  in  which  j'ai  ccrit  hier  is  correct  ; 
but  I  have  written  yesterday,  would  be  very  bad 
English. 

PRE-TER-I»TION,  (pre-ter-ish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
pratereo,  to  pass  by.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  past ;  the  state  of  being  past. 

Hall. 

2.  In  rhetoric, a  figure  by  which,  in  pretending  to 
pass  over  any  thing,  we  make  a  summary  mention 
of  it ;  as,  "  I  will  not  say,  he  is  valiant,  he  is  learned, 
he  is  just,"  &c.  The  most  artful  praises  are  those 
bestowed  by  way  of  preterition.  Encyc. 

PRE-TER'I-TI  VE,  a.     In  grammar,  an  epithet  applied 

to  verbs  used  only  or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past 

tenses. 
PRE'TER-IT-NESS.re.     [from  preterit.]    The  state  of 

being  past.  ■  [Little  used*]  Bentley. 

PRE-TER-LAPS'ED,    f-lapst',)  a.     IL.   praterlapsus, 

praterlabor ;  prater  and  labor,  to  glide.] 

Past  ;  gone  bv  ;  as,  preterlapsed  ages.         Walker. 
PRE-TER-LE'GAL,  a.     [L.  prater  and  legal.] 

Exceeding   the    limits  of  law  ;  not   legal.     [Little 

u<ed.]  K.  Charles. 

PRE-TER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  re.    [L.  pratermissio, 

from  pratcrmitto.] 

1.  A  passing  by  ;  omission. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  the  same  as  Preterition. 
PRE-TER-.MIT',*).  t.     [L.  praternutto  ;  prater,  beyond, 

and  mitto,  to  send.] 

To  pass  by  ;  to  omit.  Bacon. 

PRE-TER-MIT'TED.  pp.     Passed  bv  ;  omitted. 

PRE-TER-NAT'U-RAL,  a.  t  [L.  prater  and  natural.] 
Beyond  what  is  natural,  or  different  from  what  is 
natural  ;  irregular.  We  call  those  events  in  the 
physical  world  preternatural ,  which  are  extraordinary, 
which  are  deemed  to  be  beyond  or  without  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  and  yet  are  not  deemed  mirac- 
ulous, in  distinction  from  events  which  are  super- 
natural, which  cannot  be  produced  by  physical  laws 
or  powers,  and  must  therefore  be  "produced  by  a 
direct  exertion  of  omnipotence.  We  also  apply  the 
epithet  to  things  uncommon  or  irregular ;  as,  a  pre- 
ternatural swelling  ;  a  preternatural  pulse  ;  a  preter- 
natural excitement  or  temper. 

PRE-TER-NAT-U-RAE'1-TY,  n.  Preternaturalness. 
[Little  used.]  Smith. 

PRE-TER-NAT'TJ-RAL-LY,  adv.    In   a  manner  be- 
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yond  or  aside  from  the  common  onl<*r  of  nature ;  as, 
vessels  of  the  body  preter naturally  distended. 

PRE  TER-i\AT'U-RAL-NESS,h.  '  A  stale  or  manner 
different  from  the  common  order  of  nature. 

PRE-TER-PER'FE€T,  a.     [L.  prater  and  perfectus.] 
Literally,  more  than  complete  or  finished ;  an  (  pit  net 
equivalent  to  preterit,  applied  to  the  tense  of  verbs 
Which   expresses   action    or   being   absolutely    past  ; 
more  usually  called  the  perfect  tense.     [Grammar.] 

Spec  tut  or. 

PRE-TER-PLuTER-FEGT,  a.  [L.  prater,  beyond, 
plus,  more,  and  perfectus,  perfect.] 

Literally,  beyond  wore  than  perfect ;  an  epithet  des- 
ignating the  tense  of  verbs  which  expresses  action 
or  being  as  past  at  or  before  another  past  event 
or  time;  more  usually  called  the  pluperfect  tense; 
better  denominated  the  prior  past  tense,  that  is,  past 
prior  to  another  event. 

PRE-TEX',  v.  t.  [L.  pratexo;  prai  and  texo,  or  tcgo, 
texui.] 

To  cloak  ;  to  conceal.     [Not  used.]         Edwards. 

PRE-TEXT'or  PRk'TEXT,  n.  t  f L.  prmtextus  ;  Fr. 
pretextc  ;  It.  prctcsto  :  Sp.  pretcxto.] 

Pretense  ;  false  appearance  ;  ostensible  reason  or 
motive  assigned  or  assumed  as  a  color  or  cover  for 
the  real  eason  or  motive.  He  gave  plausible  reasons 
for  his  conduct  but  these  were  only  a  pretext  to  con- 
ceal his  real  motives. 

He  made  pretext  that  I  should  only  go 

And  help  cunvey  his  freight  ;  but  thought  not  80.       Chapman. 
They  suck  the  blnod  of  those  they  depend  on,  under  n  pretext  of 
service  and  kindness.  L'Estrange. 

PRk'TOR,  7t.  [L.  prator,  from  the  root  of  prte,  be- 
fore.] 

An  officer  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Originally, 
the  pretor  was  a  kind  of  third  consul  ;  but  at  an  ear- 
ly period,  two  pretors  were  appointed  ;  the  first  of 
whom  (prm'tor  urba' nus)  was  a  kind  of  ihayor  or 
city  judge;  the  other  {pra?'tor  pcregri'nus)  was  a 
judge  of  cases  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
were  foreigners.  Still  later,  the  number  of  pretors 
or  judges  was  further  increased.  Smith's  Diet. 

In  modern  times,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  fur  a 
mayor  or  magistrate.  Dryden.     Spectator. 

PRE-To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pretor  or  judge  ; 
judicial.  Burke. 

PRE-To'Rl-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  a  pretor  or  judge  ; 
judicial;  exercised  by  the  pretof;  as,  prctorian  power 
or  authority.  Bacon. 

Pretoriau  bands,  or  guards,  or  prctorians,  in  Roman 

history,  were  the  emperor's  guards.     Their  number 

was  increased  by  Viteilius  to  sixteen  thousand  men. 

Smith's  Diet. 

Pretoriau  gate  ;    in  a  Roman  camp,  that  one  of  its 

four  gates  which  lav  next  the  enemy.  Brandc. 

PRF.'TOR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  pretor.      V/arUm. 

PRET'TI-LY,  (prit'ti-ly,)  adv.  [from  pretty.]  In  a 
pretty  manner  ;  with  neatness  and  taste  ;  pleasingly  ; 
without  magnificence  or  splendor  ;  as,  a  woman 
prettily  dressed  ;  a  parterre  prettily  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

2.  With  decency,  good  manners,  and  decorum, 
without  dignity. 

Children  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to  behnve  them- 
selves prettily.  Locke. 

PRET'TI-NESS,  (prit'ti-ness,)  n.  [from  pretty.]  Di- 
minutive beauty  ;  a  pleasing  form  without  stateli- 
ness  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  prettincss  of  the  face  ;  the 
prcttiness  of  a  bird  or  other  small  animal ;  the  pretti- 
ncss of  dress.  More. 

2.  Neatness  and  taste  displayed  on  small  objects  ; 
as,  the  prettincss  of  a  flower-bed. 

3.  Decency  of  manners  ;  pleasing  propriety  with- 
out dignity  or  elevation  ;  as,  the  prettincss  of  a  child's 
behavior. 

PRET'TY,  (prit'ty,)  a.f  [Sax.  prccte,  adorned  ;  prectig, 
sly,  crafty  ;  Dan.  prydct,  adorned;  Sw.  prydd,  id.; 
W.  pryd,  comeliness,  beauty,  also,  that  is  present, 
stated  time,  hour  or  season,  visage,  aspect ;  prydain, 
exhibiting  presence  or  an  open  countenance,  beauti- 
ful ;  prydiaw,  to  represent  an  object,  to  record  an 
event,  to  render  seasonable,  to  set  apart  a  time,  to 
become  seasonable.  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  priawd,  appropriate,  proper,  fitting, 
Whence  priodi,  to  render  appropriate,  to  espouse  or 
marry,  and  priodverg,  a  bride.  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  radical  sense  is  set,  or,  as  we  say,  set  off,  implying 
enlargement.] 

1.  Having  diminutive  beauty  ;  of  a  pleasing  form 
without  the  strong  lines  of  beauty,  or  without  grace- 
fulness and  dignity  ;  as,  a  pretty  face  ;  a  pretty  per- 
son ;  a  pretty  flower. 

The  pretty  gentk-inao  is  the  most  complaisant  civature  in  the 
world.  Spectator. 

That  which  is  little  c;in  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claimiiiir  dignity 
becomes  ridiculous.  Johnson. 

2.  Neat  and  appropriate  without  magnificence  or 
splendor  ;  as,  a  pretty  dress. 

3.  Handsome ;  neatly  arranged  or  ornamented  ; 
as,  a  pretty  flower-bed. 

4.  Neat;  elegant  without  elevation  or  grandeo  • ; 
as,  a  pretty  tale  or  story;  a  pretty  song  or  compnsi- 
tion. 
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5.  Sly ;  crafty ;  as,  he  has  played  his  friend  a 
pretty  trick.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  this  phrase,  according  with  the  Saxon 
prwtig.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  phrase  a  pretty 
fellow. 

6.  Small  ;  diminutive  ;  in  contempt.  He  will 
make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 

7.  Not  very  small ;  moderately  large  ;  as,  a  pretty 
way  off. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after  their  bearing, 
close  by  the  earth,  and  then  cant  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth 
upon  the  plant,  and  they  will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordi- 
nary time.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PRET'TY,  (prit'ty,)  adv.  In  some  degree ;  tolerably  ; 
moderately  ;  as,  a  farm  pretty  well  stocked  ;  the 
colors  became  pretty  vivid  ;  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the 
fact ;  the  wind  is  pretty  fair.  The  English  half  penny 
is  pretty  near  the  value  of  the  American  cent.  In 
these  and  similar  phrases,  pretty  expresses  less  than 
very. 

The  writer  pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere  Christian. 

Atterbury. 

PRET'TY-SPOK-EN,  a.     Spoken  or  speaking  prettily. 

PRE-TYP'I-FI-£D,(-f>de,)p;>.  [from  pretypify.]  An- 
tecedently represented  by  tvpe  ;  prefigured. 

PRE-TYP'I-F5,  v.  I.  [pre  aiid  typify.']  To  prefigure  ; 
to  exhibit  previously  in  a  tvpe.  Pearson. 

PRE-TYP'I-F¥-ING',  ppr.    Prefiguring. 

PRE- VAIL',  v.  i.  [Fr.  prevaloir  ;  It.  prevalcre;  Sp. 
prevalecer ,-  L.  prcBvaleo  ,-  pro?,  before,  and  valeo,  to  be 
strong  or  well.  Valco  seems  to  be  from  the  same 
root  as  the  Eng.  well.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch 
or  strain  forward,  to  advance.] 

1.  To  overcome  ;  to  gain  the  victory  or  superiori- 
ty ;  to  gain  the  advantage. 

When  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  Tsrael  prevailed ;  when  he  let 
down  his  hand,  Ainalek prevailed.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

With  over  or  against. 

David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone. 

—  1  Sam.  xvii. 
This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the  united  power  of 

England.  Swift. 

S>,  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or  influ- 
ence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots  and  the  warier  skep- 
tics, as  far  as  it  prevails.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  predominant ;  to  extend  over  with  force  or 
effect.    The  fever  prevailed  in  a  great  part  of  the  city. 

4.  To  gain  or  have  predominant  influence  ;  to  op- 
erate with  effect.  These  reasons,  arguments,  or  mo- 
tives ought  to  prevail  with  all  candid  men.  In  this 
sense,  it  is  followed  by  witlu 

5.  To  persuade  or  induce  ;  with  on  or  upon.  They 
prevailed  on  the  president  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  is 
also  followed  by  with.  They  could  not  prevail  with 
the  king  to  pardon  the  offender.  Cut  on  is  more 
common  in  modern  practice. 

6.  To  succeed.  The  general  attempted  to  take  the 
fort  by  assault,  but  did  not  prevail.  The  most  power- 
ful arguments  were  employed,  but  they  did  not  prevail. 

PRE-VAIL'ED,  pp.     Gained  advantage  ;    persuaded; 

succeeded. 
PRE-VAIL'ING,  ppr.  Gaining  advantage,  superiority, 

or  victory  ;  having  effect ;  persuading;  succeeding. 

2.  a.  Predominant;  having  more  influence  ;  prev- 
alent ;  superior  in  power.  The  love  of  money  and 
the  love  of  power  are  the  prevailing  passions  of  men. 

3.  Efficacious. 

Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers.  Rowe. 

4.  Predominant ;  most  general  ;  as,  the  prevailing 
disease  of  a  climate  ;  a  prevailing  opinion.  Intem- 
perance is  the  prevailing  vice  of  many  countries. 

PRE-VAIL'ING-LY,  adv     So  as  to  prevail  or  have 

success. 
PRE-VAIL'MENT,  n.    Prevalence.     [Little  used.] 

Skak. 
PREV'A-LENCE,    )  n.    Superior  strength,  influence, 
PREV'A-LEN-CY,  j      or  efficacy  ;    most    efficacious 
force  in  producing  an  effect. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  preva- 
lence with  him.  Clarendon. 

2.  Predominance ;  most  general  reception  or  prac- 
tice ;  as,  the  prevalance  of  vice,  or  of  corrupt  max- 
ims ;  the  prevalence  of  opinion  or  fashion. 

3.  Most  general  existence  or  extension ;  as,  the 
prevalence  of  a  disease. 

4.  Success  ;  as,  the  prevalence  of  prayer. 
PREV'A-LENT,  a.   Gaining  advantage  or  superiority  ; 

victorious. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  embassadors,  that  prevalent  arms  were 
as  good  its  any  title.  Ralegh. 

2.  Poweri  ul ;  efficacious  ;  successful  ;  as,  prevalent 
supplications. 

3.  Predominant;  most  generally  received  or  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  prevalent  opinion.  Woodioard. 

4.  Predominant ;  most  general ;  extensively  ex- 
isting; as,  a  prevalent  disease. 

PREV'A-LENT-LY,  adv.  With  predominance  or  su- 
periority ;  powerfully. 

The  evening  star  so  falls  into  the  main, 

To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.  Prior. 

PRE-VAR'I-CATE,  v.  t'.t  [It.  prevaricare  ;  Sp.  prevari- 


ear  ;  Fr.  prevariguer  ;  L.  pravaricor ;  pra  and  varico, 
varicor,  to  straddle.] 

1.  To  shuffle;  to  quibble;  to  shift  or  turn  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  from  the  direct  course  or  from 
truth  ;  to  play  foul  play. 

I  would  think  better  of  himself,  than  that  he  would  willfully  pre- 
varicate. Stillingjleet. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  to  collude  ;  as,  where  an  in- 
former colludes  with  the  defendant,  and  makes  a 
sham  prosecution.  Encyc. 

3.  In  English  law,  to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and 
deceitfully,  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroy- 
ing it.  Cowel. 

PRE-VAR'I-CATE,  v.  t.  To  pervert;  to  corrupt;  to 
evade  by  a  quibble. 

[But  in  a  transitive  sense,  this  word  is  seldom  or 
never  used.] 

PRE-VAR'I-CA-TED,  pp.    Evaded  by  a  quibble. 

PRE-VAR'I-Ga-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  duibbling  to  evade 
the  truth. 

PRE-VAR-I-€A'TION,n.  A  shuffling  or  quibbling  to 
evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of  truth  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  some  trick  for  evading  what  is  just  or  honor- 
able ;  a  deviation  from  the  plain  path  of  truth  and 
fair  dealing.  Addison. 

2.  In  Vie  civil  law,  the  collusion  of  an  informer 
with  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sham  prosecution.  Encyc. 

3.  In  common  law,  a  seeming  to  undertake  a  thing 
falsely  or  deceitfully,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or 
destroying  it.  Cowel. 

4.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  office 
or  commission.  Encyc. 

PRE-VAR'I-CA-TOR,  n.  One  that  prevaricates;  a 
shuffler  ;  a  quibbler. 

2.  A  sham  dealer ;  one  who  colludes  with  a  de- 
fendant in  a  sham  prosecution.  Civil  Law. 

3.  One  who  abuses  his  trust. 

PRE-VENE',  v.  t.  [L.  prayvenio  ;  pro?,  before,  and  ve- 
nio,  to  come.] 

Literally,  to  come  before  ;  hence,  to  hinder.  [Mot 
used.]  Philips. 

PRE-VEN'1-ENT,  a.     [L.  pra-veniens.] 

Going  before  ;  preceding ;  as,  prevenient  grace. 
Hence,  preventive  Milton. 

PRE-VENT',  v.  t.  [L.  pr&venio,  pro?,  before,  and  ve- 
nio,  to  come  ;  It.  prevenire;  Sp.  and  Fr.  prevenir.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  stop  or  intercept  the  approach, 
access,  or  performance  of  a  thing.  Foresight  and 
care  will  prevent  many  ills  and  misfortunes  in  human 
life.  Religion  supplies  consolation  under  afflictions 
which  can  not  be  prevented..  It  is  often  easier  to 
prevent  evils  than  to  remedy  them. 

[The  following  significations  of  the  word,  formerly 
used,  arc  obsolete.] 

2.  To  go  before ;  to  precede.     Ps.  cxix.  148. 

3.  To  take  hold  on  ;  to  seize.    Job  xxx.  16. 

4.  To  succor.     Ps.  lix,  10,  and  Common  Prayer.      ' 

5.  To  anticipate.- 

Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands.  Pope. 

6.  To  preoccupy  ;  to  preengage. 

Thou  bast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love.       K.  Charles. 

PRE-VENT',  v.  i.    To  come   before  the   usual  time. 

[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PRE-VENT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  prevented  or 

hindered.  Reynolds. 

[Preventative  is  a  gross  blunder.] 
PRE-VENT'ED,  pp.     Hindered   from   happening   or 

taking  effect. 
PRE-VENT'ER,  n.    One  that  goes  before.     [JVo*  in 

use.]  Bacon. 

2.  One  that  hinders  ;  a  hinderer  ;  that  which  hin- 
ders ;  as,  a  preventer  of  evils  or  of  disease. 
PRE-VENT'ING,  ppr.     Going  before.     [  Obs.] 

2.  Hindering;  obviating. 
PRE-VENT'ING-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  or  way 

as  to  hinder.  Dr.  Walker. 

PRE-VEN'TION,  n.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  going  before. 

[  Obs. ]  Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation;  anticipation.     [Little  used.] 

Hammond. 

3.  The  act  of  hindering;  hinderance;  obstruc- 
tion of  access  or  approach. 


Prcvejition  of  e 
safe. 


.  one  of  the  greatest 


God  can  vouch- 
South. 


4.  Prejudice  ;    prepossession  ;  a  French  sense,  but 
not  in  use  in  English.  Dn/den. 

PRE-VEN'TION-AL,  a.     Tending  to  prevent.  Diet. 

PRE-VENT'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  hinder;  hindering 
the  access  of;  as,  a  medicine  preventive  of  disease. 

Brown. 

PRE-VENT'IVE,  n.  That  which  prevents;  that 
which  intercepts  the  access  or  approach  of.  Tem- 
perance and  exercise  are  excellent  preventives  of  de- 
bility and  languor. 

2.  An   antidote   previously  taken.      A    medicine 
may  be  taken  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

PRE-VENT'IVE  SERVICE,  n.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  duty  performed  by  the  armed  police  in  guarding 
the  toast  against  smuggling. 

PRE-VEi\T'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  prevention  ; 
in  a  manner  that  tends  to  hinder. 


PRE'VI-OUS,  a.  [L.  prmoius ;  pra,  before,  and  via, 
way,  that  is,  a  going,  Sax.  wag.] 

Going  before  in  time  ;  being  or  happening  before 
something  else  ;  antecedent ;  prior  ;  as,  a  previous 
intimation  of  a  design  ;  ^.previous  notion  ;  ^.previous 
event. 

Sound  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Thomson. 

PRE'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  time  preceding ;  before- 
hand ;  antecedently  ;  as,  a  plan  previously  formed. 

PRE'VI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Antecedence;  priority  in 
time. 

PRE-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  n.  [L.  pravisus,  prorvideo  ; 
pro?,  before,  and  video,  to  see.] 

Foresight;  foreknowledge;  prescience.      Encyc. 

PRE-WARN',  v.  t.  [See  Warn.]  To  warn  before- 
hand ;  to  give  previous  notice  of.  Beaum. 

PRE-WARN'ED,  pp.     Given  previous  notice  of. 

PRE-WARN'ING,  ppr.     Warning  beforehand. 

PREY,  (pra,)  n.  [L.  prmda ;  It.  preda  :  Fr.  proie  ;  Arm. 
prcyi  or  preih  ;  D.  prooi.  In  Welsh,  praiz,  Ir.  preit, 
signifies  booty  or  spoil  of  cattle  taken  in  war,  also  a 
flock  or  herd  ;  preiziaw,  to  herd,  to  collect  a  herd,  to 
drive  off  or  make  booty  of  cattle.] 

1.  Spoil;  booty;  plunder;  goods  taken  by  force 
from  an  enemy  in  war. 

And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey,  and  the  spoil,  to 
Muses  and  Elcazar  the  priest.  —  Num.  xxxi. 

In  this  passage,  the  captives  are  distinguished 
from  prey.    But  sometimes  persons  are  included. 


2.  That  which  is  seized  or  may  be  seized  by  vio- 
lence to  be  devoured  ;  ravine.  The  eagle  and  the 
hawk  dart  upon  their  prey. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey.  Dryden. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  at  prey.  — Job  iv. 

3.  Ravage  ;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.  Shak. 

Animal  or  beast  of  prey,  is  a  carnivorous  animal  ; 
one  that  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  The 
word  is  applied  to  the  larger  animals,  as  lions,  tigers, 
hawks,  vultures,  &c,  rather  than  to  insects  ;  yet  an 
insect  feeding  on  other  insects,  may  be  called  an  ani- 
mal of  prey. 
PREY,  (pra,)  v.  i.  To  prey  on,  or  upon,  is  to  rob;  to 
plunder ;  to  pillage. 

2.  To  feed  by  violence,  or  to  seize  and  devour. 
The  wolf  preys  on  sheep ;  the  hawk  preys  on  chick- 
ens. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  waste  gradually  ;  to  cause  to 
pine  away.  Grief  preys  on  the  body  and  spirits  ; 
envy  and  jealousy  prey  on  the  health. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love  ;  it  preys  upen  his  life  ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies.  Addison. 

PREY'ER,  (pra'er,)  n.  He  or  that  which  preys  ;  a 
plunderer;  a  waster  ;  a  devourer. 

PREY'ING,  (pra'ing,)  ppr.  Plundering ;  corroding  ; 
wasting  gradually. 

PRI'A-PISM,  ».  [from  L.  Priapus.]  More  or  less 
permanent  erection  and  rigidity  of  the  penis,  with- 
out concupiscence. 

PRICE,  n.  [Fr.  prix;  It.  preito ;  Sp.  precio ;  Arm. 
pris  j  D.  prys ;  G.  preis ;  Dan.  priis ;  W.  pris  or  prid ; 
prisiaw,  to  value,  to  apprize ;  pridiaw,  to  give  a  price, 
value,  or  equivalent,  to  pawn,  to  ransom  ;  L.  pretium. 
See  Praise.] 

1.  The  sum  or  amount  of  money  at  which  a  thing 
is  valued,  or  the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his 
goods  in  market.  A  man  often  sets  a  price  on  goods 
which  he  can  not  obtain,  and  often  takes  less  than 
the  price  set. 

2.  The  sum  or  equivalent  given  for  an  article  ;  the 
cost ;  as,  the  price  paid  for  a  house,  an  ox,  or  a 
watch. 

3.  The  current  value  or  rate  paid  for  any  species  of 
goods  ;  as,  the  market  price  of  wheat. 

4.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  excellence  ;  worth. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?   for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

5.  Reward ;  recompense. 


it ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
i  it  when  he  tills  the  soil. 


Pope. 


The  price  of  redemption,  is  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ.     1  Cor.  vi. 

A  price  in  the  hands  of  a  fool;  the  valuable  offers  c* 
salvation,  which  he  neglects.     Prov.  xvii. 
PRICE,  v.  t.     To  pay  for.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 

2.  To  set  a  price  on.     [See  Prize.] 
PRICE-CUR'RENT,  71.    A  paper  or  table  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  merchandise,  stocks,  specie,  bills  of 
exchange,  rate  of  exchange,  &c. 
PRICED,  (prist,)  a.    Set  at  a  value ;  used  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  high-priced,  low-priced, 
PRICE'LESS,  a.    Invaluable  ;  too  valuable  to  admit 
of  a  price.  Shak. 

2.  Without  value  ;  worthless  or  unsalable. 

J.  Barlow. 
PRICING,  ppr.    Setting  a  pre  r-n  ;  valuing. 
PRICK,  7).  t.     [Sax.  priccian ;  D.  prikken ;  Dan.  p-ikJcer  • 
Sw.  pricka;  lr.  priocam.] 
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1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  or 
substance  ;  as,  to  prick  one  with  a  pin,  a  needle,  a 
thorn,  or  the  like 

2.  To  erect  a  pointed  thing, or  with  an  acuminated 
point ;  applied  chiefly  to  the  ears,  and  primarily  to 
the  pointed  ears  of  an  animal.  The  hmse  pricks  his 
ears,  or  pricks  up  his  ears. 

3.  To  fix  by  the  point ;  as,  to  prick  a  knife  into  a 
board.  JYcwton. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  prick  a  slice  on  a  proug  of  iron.  Sandys. 

5.  To  designate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 


6.  To  spur ;  to  goad ;  to  incite  ;  sometimes  with 
on  or  off. 

My  duly  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 

Whicli  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me.  Shak. 

But  how  if  honor piick  me  off.  Sltak. 

7.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain  ;  to  sting  with  re- 
morse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts.  —  Acts 
ii.    Ps.lxxiii. 

8.  To  make  acid  or  pungent  to  the  taste ;  as,  wine 
is  pricked.  Hudibras. 

9.  To  write  a  musical  composition  with  the  proper 
notes  on  a  scale. 

10.  In  seamen's  language,  to  run  a  middle  seam 
through  the  cloth  of  a  sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  prick  a  chart,  is  to  trace  a  ship's  course  on  a 
chart.  Mar.  Diet. 

PRICK,  v.  i.  To  become  acid  ;  as,  cider  pricks  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 

3.  To  come  upon  the  spur ;  to  shoot  along. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton. 

4.  To  aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place.    Hawkins. 
PRICK,  n.   [Sax.  pricca;  Sw.  prick  or  prcka;  tand- 

prcka,  a  tooth-pick  ;   Ir.  prioca.] 

A  slender,  pointed  instrument  or  substance, 
which  is  hard  enough  to  pierce  the  skin  ;  a  goad ;  a 
spur. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. — Acts  ix. 

2.  Sharp,  stinging  pain  ;  remorse.  Shak. 

3.  A  spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

Carew. 

4.  A  point ;  a  fixed  place.  Spenser. 

5.  A  puncture  or  place  entered  by  a  point. 

•  Brown. 

6.  The  print  of  a  hare  on  the  ground. 

7.  In  seamen's  language,  a  small  roll  ;  as,  a.  prick  of 
spun  yarn  ;  a  prick  of  tobacco. 

PRICK'-P6ST,  «.  In  architecture,  a  post  in  wooden 
buildings  formed  intermediately  between  two  princi- 
pal posts.  Brande. 
PRICK'£D,  (prikt,)  pp.  Pierced  with  a  sharp  point ; 
spurred  ;  goaded  ;  stung  with  pain  ;  rendered  acid 
or  pungent;  marked-,  designated. 
PRICK'ER,  n.     A  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Moxon. 
2.  In  colloquial  sense,  a  prickle. 
3    A  light  horseman.     [Not  in  use.]       Hayward. 
PRICK'ET,  n.    A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

Manwood. 
PRICK'ING,  ppr.     Piercing  with  a  sharp  point ;  goad- 
ing ;  affecting  with  pungent  pain  ;  making  or  becom- 
ing acid. 
PRICK'ING,  re.     The   act  of  piercing  with  a  sharp 
point. 

2.  In  farriery,  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  a  horse's 
foot  so  as  to  produce  lameness ;  also,  the  same  as 
Nicking.  Farm.  Encyc.     Gardner. 

3.  A  sensation  of  sharp  pain,  or  of  being  pricked. 
PRICK'LE,  (prick'l,)  n.     In  botany,  a  small,  pointed 

shoot  or  sharp  process,  growing  from  the  bark  only, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  thorn,  whicli  grows 
from  the  wood  of  a  plant.  Thus,  the  rose,  the  bram- 
ble, the  gooseberry,  and  the  barberry  are  armed  with 
prickles.  Martyn. 

2.  A  sharp,  pointed  process  of  an  animal. 

PRICK'LE-BACK,  n.  A  small  fish,  so  named  from 
the  prickles  on  its  back  ;  the  stickle-back. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

PRICK'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  prickly.]  The  state  of 
having  many  prickles. 

PRICK'LOUSE,  n.  A  low  word  in  contempt  for  a 
tailor.  L'Estrange. 

PRICK'LY,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles  ; 
armed  with  prickles  ;  as,  a.  prickly  shrub. 

Martyn.     Swift. 

PRICK'LY-PEaR,  n.  A  name  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Cactus,  especially  to  the  Cactus  opuntia,  a 
fleshy  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of  leaves,  cov- 
ered with  spines,  and  consisting  of  flattened  joints 
inserted  upon  each  other.  It  produces  a  purplish, 
edible  fruit.  Encyc.  Am. 

PRICK'MAD-AM,  rt.    A  species  of  houseleek. 

Johnson. 

PRICK'PUNCH,  n.  A  piece  of  tempered  steel  with  a 
round  point,  to  prick  a  round  mark  on  cold  iron. 

Moron. 
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PRICK'SONG,  n.  A  song  set  to  music,  or  a  va- 
riegated song;  in  distinction  from  a  plain  song. 

Shak.     Bale. 

PRICK'WOQD,  rt.  A  European  shrub  of  the  genus 
Euonymu's,  so  named  from  the  use  of  the  wood 
formerly  as  skewers.  Loudon. 

PRIDE,  tt.t  [Sax.  pryt,  pnjde ;  D.  prat,  proud.] 

1.  Inordinate  self-esteem  ;  an  unreasonable  con- 
ceit of  one's  own  superiority  in  talents,  beauty, 
wealth,  accomplishments,  rank,  or  elevation  in 
office,  which  manifests  itself  in  lofty  airs,  distance, 
reserve,  and  often  in  contempt  of  others. 

Martial  pride  looks  down  on  industry.  T.  Dawes. 

Pride  go.-th  before  destruction.  —  Prov.  xvi. 
Priiie  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt.  Franklin. 

All  pride  is  abject  and  mean.  Johnson. 

Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.  —  Dan.  iv. 

2.  Insolence  ;  rude  treatment  of  others  ;  insolent 
exultation. 

That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France.  Shak. 

3.  Generous  elation  of  heart ;  a  noble  self-esteem 
springing  from  a  consciousness  of  worth. 

The  honest  pride  ol  conscious  virtue.  Smith. 

4.  Elevation ;  loftiness. 

A  falcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.        Shak. 

5.  Decoration  ;  ornament ;  beauty  displayed. 
Whose  lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer's  pride.    Spenser. 

Be  his  thjs  sword,      ' 


Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride, 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side. 


Pope. 

6.  Splendid  show  ;  ostentation. 

In  this  array,  the  war  of  either  side 

Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride.     Dryden. 

7.  That  of  which  men  are  proud  ;  that  which  ex- 
cites boasting. 

1  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.  — Zech.  ix.    Zeph.  Hi. 

8.  Excitement  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  a  female 
beast.  Shak. 

9.  Proud  persons.     Ps.  xxxvi. 

PRIDE,  v.  t.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  pride 
one's  self,  to  indulge  pride;  to  take  pride;  to  value 
one's  self ;  to  gratify  self-esteem.  They  pride  them- 
selves in  their  wealth,  dress,  or  equipage.  He  prides 
himself  in  his  achievements. 

PRIDE'F[JL,  a.    Full  of  pride  ;  insolent ;  scornful. 

Richardson. 

PRIDE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  pride ;  without  pride. 

Chaucer. 

PRID'ING,  ppr.  Indulging  pride  or  self-esteem  ;  tak- 
ing pride  ;  valuing  one's  self. 

PRID'ING-LY,  adv.    With  pride  ;  in  pride  of  heart. 

Barrow. 

PRIE  ;  supposed  to  be  so  written  for  Privet. 

Tusser. 

PRIE,  for  Pry.  Chaucer. 

PRIeF,  for  Proof.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

PRI'ER,  n.  [from pry.]  One  who  inquires  narrowly  ; 
one  who  searches  and  scrutinizes. 

PRIEST,  (preest,)  n.  [Sax.  preosl ;  D.  and  G.  priester ; 
Dan.  preest  Fr.  pritre  ,•  It.  prete;  from  L.  prwstes,  a 
chief,  one  that  presides;  prai,  before,  and  sto,  to 
stand,  or  sisto,  or  Gr.  irnut ;  or  contracted  from  pres- 


byter. 


In  Persic, 


/j  W..w  *..'_ 


parastash  is  worship  ; 


■  (X«.A*v  v->  parastidan,  to  worship,  to  adore.] 

1.  Originally  and  properly,  one  who  officiates  at 
the  altar  or  performs  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  (Upcvc, 
saccrdos.)  Thus  it  is  used  in  the  pagan  writers  and 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Murdock. 

In  primitive  ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings,  were  priests.  Thus  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Melchizedeck,  Job,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of- 
fered their  own  sacrifices.  In  the  days  of  Moses, 
the  office  of  priest  was  restricted  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  the  priesthood  consisted  of  three  orders, 
the  high  priests,  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and 
the  office  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Aaron. 

Every  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  otfer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices 
lor  sins.  —  Heb.  v. 

2.  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  one  who  is 
authorized  to  consecrate  the  host  and  to  say  mass  ; 
hut  especially,  one  of  the  lowest  order  possessing  this 
power.  Murdock. 

3.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  a  presbyter ; 
ono  who  belongs  to  the  intermediate  order  between 
bishop  and  deacon.  He  is  authorized  to  perform  all 
ministerial  services  except  that  of  ordination  and 
confirmation. 

The  Protestant  non-Episcopal  churches  discard  the 
title  priest ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  used,  either  ignorantly 
or  contemptuously,  for  a  pastor  or  an  ordained  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Murdock. 
PIUeST'CRXFT,  (preest'krift,)  n.  [priest  and  craft.] 
The  stratagems  and  frauds  of  priests  ;  fraud  or  im- 
position in  religious  concerns;  management  of  selfish 


The  manners  of  a  prig.    Ed.  Rev. 
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and  ambitious  priests  to  gain  wealth  and  power,  ci 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  others. 

Pope.     Spectator. 
PRlEST'ESS,  n.     A  female,  among  pagans,  who  of- 
ficiated in  sacred  things.  Addison.     Swift. 
PRIeST'HQQD,  n.  The  office  or  character  of  a  priest 

Whilgifle. 
2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  sacred  offices  ; 
the  order  composed  of  priests.  Dryden. 

PRIeST'LIKE,  a.    Resembling  a  priest, or  that  whicli 

belongs  to  priests.  Shak. 

PRIeST'LI-NESS,  n.    The  appearance  and  manner 

of _a  priest. 
PRIeST'LY,  (preest'le,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  priest  or 
to  priests  ;  sacerdotal  ;  as,  the  priestly  office. 

2.  Becoming  a  priest;  as,  priestly  sobriety  and  puri- 
ty of  life. 
PRlEST'RID-D-EN,     a.       [priest    and    ridden.       See 
Ride.] 
Managed  or  governed  by  priests.  Swift. 

PRIeVE,  for  Prove.  Spenser 

PRIG,  n.     [G.frech,  bold,  saucy,  impudent.] 

1.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical  fellow. 

Addison.     Swift. 

2.  A  thief. 

PRIG,  v.  i.    To  haggle  about  the  price  of  a  commodity 

[  Obs.]  Ramsay's  Poems. 

PRIG,  v.  t.     To  filch  or  steal. 

PRIG'GISH,  a.     Affected  ;  coxcomical ;  conceited. 

Broekelt. 
PRIG'GISM, 
PRIG'GER-Y, 
PRIG'GISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  priggish  manner. 
PRILL,  n.     A  birt  or  turbot.  Ainsworih. 

PRIM,  a.     [Russ.  primo,  or  priamo,  in   a  right  line, 

directly  ;  priamci,   straight,  direct,   true,  just.     See 

Prime.] 

Properly,  straight ;  erect ;  hence,  formal ;  precise  ; 

affectedly  nice.  Swift. 

PRIM,  ii.  t.    To  deck  with  great  nicety  ;  to  form  with 

affected  preciseness. 
PRIM,  7i.    A  plant,  Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare,  a  native 

of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the   United  States;  a 

shrub  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
PRI'MA-CY,  n.     [It.  primazia;   Fr.  primatie  ;  Sp.  pri- 

macia;   from  L.  primatus,  from  primus,   first.      See 

Prime.] 

1.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity  in  a 
national  church;  the  office  or  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Clarendon. 

2.  Excellency  ;  supremacy.  Barrow. 
PRI'MA  DONNA,    [It.]     The  first  female  singer  in 

an  opera. 

PRI'MA  FA'CI-E,  (-fa'she-e,)  [L.]  At  first  view  or 
appearance. 

PRI'MAGE,  7t.  In  commerce,  a  certain  allowance  paid 
by  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  goods  to  the  mariners 
and  master  of  a  vessel,  for  loading  the  same. 

McColloch. 

PRl'MAL,  a.     [See  Prime.]     First.     [JVut  in  use.] 

Shak. 

PRT-MAL'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being  primal.     Baxter. 

PRI'MA-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  primary.]  In  the  first 
place  ;  originally  ;  in  the  first  intention.  The  word 
emperor  primarily  signifies  a  general  or  military  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  diseases,  the  physician  is  to 
attend  to  the  part  primarily  affected.    . 

PRI'MA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  first  in  time, 
in  act,  or  intention.  Norris. 

PRI'MA-RY,  a.     [L.  primarius.     See  Prime.] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time  ;  original ;  as,  the  church 
of  Christ  in  its  primary  institution.  Pearson. 

These  1  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

2.  First  in  dignity  or  importance;  chief;  princi- 
pal. Our  ancestors  considered  the  education  of 
youth  of  primary  importance. 

3.  First  or  lowest  in  order;  preparatory  to  some- 
thing higher ;  as,  primary  assemblies ;  primary 
schools. 

4.  Radical;  original;  as,  the  primary  sense  of  a 
word. 

5.  A  term  applied  to  the  stiff  quills  in  the  last 
joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Primary  planets.     See  Planet. 
Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  are  such  as  are  origina. 
and  inseparable  from  them. 
PRI'MA-RY,  n.    That  which  stands  highest  in  rank 
or  importance,  as  opposed  to  Secondary. 

2.  A  name  of  the  large  feathers  on  the  last  joint  of 
a  bird's  wing. 
PRI'M ATE,  7i.     [ft.  primato  ;  Fr.  primal ;  Low  L.  pri- 
mas.     See  Prime.] 

The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  national  church  ;  an 
archbishop.  Encyc.    Swift. 

PRI'MATE-SHIP,   n.      The   office  or  dignity  of  an 

archbishop. 
PRI-MA'TIAL,  (-shal,)  o.    Pertaining  to  a  prirnate. 
D'Anr.illc,  Trans. 
PRI-MAT'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  primate. 

Barrow. 
PRIME,  a.     [L.  primus ;  Sax.  from,  Goth,  frum,  begin- 
ning,  origin;    Goth,  frumisl,   first;  Dan.  frcm,  for- 
ward, straight  on  ;  fremmer,  to  forward   or  promote ; 
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Sw.  fram,  fr'dmja  ;  W.  priv,  first  ;  priviaw,  to  grow  up, 
to  increase,  to  prosper  ;  Ir.  priomh,  first,  and  reamain, 
beginning.     See  Ciass  Rm,  No.  3,  7,  9.] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  original;  as,  prime  fa- 
thers ;  prime  creation.  Shak. 

In  this  sense,  the  use  of  the  word  is  nearly  super- 
seded by  Primitive,  except  in  the  phrase  prime  cost. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  or  dignity ;  as,  prime  min- 
ister. 

3.  First  in  excellence  ;  as,  prime  wheat ;  cloth  of  a 
prime  quality.  Humility  and  resignation  are  prime 
virtues.  Dryden. 

4.  Early  ;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  himprime 

In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

5.  First  in  value  or  importance. 

Prime  number  ;  in  arithmetic,  a  number  which  is 
divisible  only  by  unity,  as  5,  7,  11.  Hutton. 

Prime  figure;  in  geometry,  a  figure  which  can  not 
be  divided  into  any  other  figure  more  simple  than  it- 
self, as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid,  &c. 
PRIME,  n.    The  first  opening  of  day ;  the  dawn  ;  the 
morning. 

Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  evening  and  at  prime.         Spenser. 
The  sweel  hour  of  prime.  Milton. 

2.  The  beginning ;  the  early  days. 

In  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

3.  The  spring  of  the  year. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  floweiy  prime.  Waller. 

4.  The  spring  of  life  ;  youth  ;  hence,  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty. 

That  crop  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince.  Shak. 

The  prime  of  youth.  Dryden. 

5.  The  best  part. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.  Swift. 

6.  The  utmost  perfection 

The  planus — ■  would  have  been  all  in  prime.  Woodward. 

7.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds.  Encyc. 

8.  In  fencing-,  the  first  of  the  chief  guards.    Encyc. 

9.  In  chemistry,  pi imes  are  numbers  employed,  in 
conformity  with  t lie  doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tions, to  express  the  ratios  in  which  bodies  enter  into 
combination.  Primes,  duly  arranged  in  a  table, 
constitute  a  scale  of  chemical  equivalents.  They 
also  express  the  ratios  of  the  weights  of  atoms,  ac- 
cording to  the  atomic  theory. 

Prime  of  the  moon ;  the  new  moon,  when  it  first 
appears  after  the  change.  Barlow. 

Prime  vertical;  the  vertical  circle  which  passes 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon. 
Dials  projected  on  the  plane  of  this  circle,  are  called 
prime  vertical,  or  north  and  south  dials.  Brando. 
PRIME,  a.  t.  To  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  musket 
or  other  fire-arm  ;  or  to  lay  a  train  of  powder  for 
communicating  fire  to  a  charge.  Encyc. 

2.  To  lay  on  the  first  color  in  painting.       Encyc. 
PRIiME,  v.  i.     To  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

Bcanm. 
PRIME  MIN'IS-TER,  n.     The  responsible  head  of  a 
ministry  or  executive  government;  applied  particu- 
larly to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
PRIM'£D,  (piTind,)  pp.     Having  powder  in  the  pan  ; 

having  the  first  color  in  painting. 
PRIME'LY,  adv.     At  first ;  originally;  primarily. 

2.  Most  excellently.  [South. 

PRIME'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  first. 

2.  Supreme  excellence.  [Little  used  in  either  sense.] 

PRI'MER,  a.     First ;  original.     [Not  in  use.]   Drayton. 

PRIM'ER,   n.       Originally,   a  small    prayer-book    for 

church  service,  or  an  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  also, 

a  work  of  elementary  religious  instruction. 

2.  A  small,  elementary  book  for  teaching  children 
to  read. 
PRI'MER-FINE,  n.     In  England,  a  fine  due  to  the 
king,  on  the  writ  or  commencement  of  a  suit  by  fine. 

Blaekstone. 
PRIME'R0^7i.     A  game  at  cards.     [Sp.] 
PRI'MER-SEl'ZIN,  n.     [-prime  and  seizin.]     In  feudal 
laic   the  right  of  the  king,  when  a  tenant  in  capite 
ri  ed  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of  the  heir, 
if  of  full  age,  one.  year's  profits  of  the  land  if  in 
possession,  and  half  a  year's  profits  if  the  land  was 
in  reversion  expectant  on  an  estate  for  life  ;   abol- 
ished by  12  Car.  II.  Encyc. 
PIU-Me'VAL,  a.     [L.  primus,  first,  and  ovum,  age; 
priaiccvus.] 

Original ;  primitive;  as,  the  primet)a(  innocence  of 
man  ;  primeval  day.  Blackmore. 

PRI-ME'VOUS,  a.    Primeval. 

PRi-MI-Ge'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  primi g  cuius ;  primus,  first, 
an.l  genus,  kind,  or  gignor,  to  beget.] 

First  born;  original;  primary.  Bp.  Hall. 

PKI-MIG'E-NOUS,    a.      [Supra.]      First    formed    or 

generated  ;  original ;  as,  senri^primigejious  strata. 
PRI'MINE,  (-in,)  n.     [L.  primus.]  [Kirwan. 

In  botany,  the  outermost  integument  of  an  ovule  ; 
one  of  the  sacs  containing  an  ovule.  Lindley. 

PRIM'ING,  ppr.    Putting  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  fire- 
arm. 
2.  Laying  on  the  first  color  in  painting. 
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PRIM'ING,  n.  The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun,  or 
laid  along  the  channel  of  a  cannon  for  conveying 
fire  to  the  charge. 

2.  Among  painters,  the  first  color  laid  on  canvas, 
or  on  a  building,  &c. 

3.  In  steam-engines,  the  hot  water  carried  along  by 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder,  which 
is  always  an  evil.  Buchanan. 

PRIM'ING-VVTRE,  n.  A  pointed  wire,  used  to  pene- 
trate the  vent  of  a  piece,  for  examining  the  powder 
of  the  charge,  or  for  piercing  the  cartridge.    Encyc. 

PRI-MIP'I-LAR,  a.     [L.  grimipilus,  the  centurion  of 
the  first  cohort  of  a  Roman  legion.] 
Pertaining  to  the  captain  of  the  vanguard. 

Barrow. 

PRT-MI"TIAL,  (prl-mish'al,)  a.  Being  of  the  first 
production.  Jlinsworlh. 

PRIM'I-TIVE,  a.  t  [It.  primitivo  ;  Fr.  primitif ;  L. 
primitivus ;  from  primus,  first.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  beginning  or  origin,  or  to  early 
times ;  original  ;  first ;  as,  the  primitive  state  of 
Adam ;  primitive  innocence  ;  primitive  ages  ;  the 
primitive  church  ;  the  primitive  Christian  church  or 
institutions  ;  the  primitive  fathers.     White.     TilloLion. 

2.  Formal ;  affectedly  solemn  ;  imitating  the  sup- 
posed gravity  of  old  times.  Johnson. 

3.  Original  ;  primary  ;  radical ;  not  derived  ;  as,  a 
primitive  verb  in  grammar. 

Primitive  colors,  in  painting,  are  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  from  the  combination  of  which  all  other  colors 
may  be  produced. 

Primitive  rocks;  in  geology,  rocks  supposed  to  be 
fiist  formed,  being  irregularly  crystallized,  and  ag- 
gregated without  a  cement,  and  containing  no  or- 
ganic remains,  as  granite,  gneiss,  &c. 
PRIM'I-TIVE,  n.  An  original  word;  a  word  not  de- 
rived from  another. 
PRIM'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.    Originally;  at  first. 

Brown. 

2.  Primarily  ;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule  or  ancient  prac- 
tice. South. 

PRIM'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  original  ;  an- 
tiquity ;  conformity  to  antiquity.  Johnson. 

PRIM'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  original.  [Not 
used.]  Pearson. 

PRIM'MiSD,  pp.     Decked  with  great  nicety. 

PRIM'NESS,  71.  [from  prim.]  Affected  formality  or 
niceness  ;  stiffness  ;  preciseness. 

PRI'MO,   Jit.]     In  music,  the  first  or  leading  part. 

PRI-MO-GE'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  primigenius.  See  Pri- 
mioenial.] 

First  born,  made,  or  generated  ;  original ;  primary  ; 
constituent ;  elemental ;  as,  primogenial  light ;  pri- 
mogenial  bodies.  Boyle. 

PRT-MO-GEN'I-TIVE,  n.  or  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture.  Shak. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TOR,  n.  [L.  primus,  first,  and  geni- 
tor,  father.] 

The  first  father  or  forefather.  Oayton. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TLTRE,  n.  [L.  primus,  first,  and  geni- 
tus,  begotten.*] 

1.  The  state  of  being  born  first  of  the  same 
parents  ;  seniority  by  birth  among  children. 

2.  In  lav),  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  eldest  son 
or  daughter.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  right  of 
inheriting  the  estate  of  the  father  belongs  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  in  the  royal  family,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  is  entitled  to  the  throne  by  primogeniture. 
Among  the  females,  the  crown  descends  by  right  of 
primogeniture  to  the  eldest  daughter  only,  and  her 
issue.  Blaekstone. 

Before  the  revolution,  primogeniture,  in  some  of 
the  American  colonies,  entitled  the  eldest  son  to  a 
double  portion  of  his  father's  estate;  but  this  right 
has  been  abolished. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TURE-SHTP,  71.  The  state  or  privi- 
leges of  one  who  is  the  first  born. 

PRI-MOR'Dl-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  primordialis,  pri- 
mordiiun;  primus,  first,  and  ordo,  order.] 

First  in  order  ;  original ;  existing  from  the  begin- 
ning. Boyle. 

PRi-MOR'Dl-AL,  n.  Origin  ;  first  principle  or  ele- 
ment. More. 

PRI-MOR'DI-AN,  7i.     A  kind  of  plum. 

PRI-MOR'DI-ATE,  a.  [See  Primordial.]  Original; 
existing  from  the  first.  Boyle. 

PRIMP,  ti.  i.  To  he  formal  or  affected.  [Not  English, 
or  local.] 

PRIM'RoSE,  7i.  [L.  primula  veris ;  primus,  first,  and 
ro.\-a,  a  rose ;  literally,  the  first,  or  an  early  rose  in 
spring.] 

An  early  flowering  plant  of  the  genus  Primula,  of 
several  varieties,  as  the  white,  the  red,  the  yellow- 
flowered,  &c.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  for  gay  or 
flowery  ;  as,  the  primrose  vray. 

PRI' MUM  MOB'I-LE,  [L.]  First  cause  of  motion 
In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  outermost  of  the  revolv- 
ing spheres  of  the  universe,  which  was  supposed  »o 
give  motion  to  all  the  others. 

PRI'MUS  INTER  PA'RSS,  [L.]  Chief  among 
equals. 

PRI'MY,  a.     Blooming.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

PRINCE,  (prins,)  n.     [Fr.  id.  ;  It.  and  Sp.  principe;  L. 
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princcps;  D.  priiis;  G.  prinz  ;  Arm.  princ.  This  word 
is  probably  compounded  of  primus,  corrupted,  as  the 
Gr.  xpiv,  and  ceps,  head,  Fr.  chef;  or  perhaps  of  the 
Celtic  breen,  summit,  whence  W.  brenin,  king,  an 
exalted  one,  and  ceps.     Hence  Brennus,  the  name  of 


a  celebrated  Gaulish  commander.    In  Pers.   .  -j»j 

barin  signifies  lofty,  or  one  elevated  in  place  or  of- 
fice.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  sovereign  ;  the  chief  and  in- 
dependent ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Thus,  when 
we  speak  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  we  include  em- 
perors and  kings.  Hence,  a  chief  in  general ;  as,  a 
prince  of  the  celestial  host.  Milton. 

2.  A  sovereign  in  a  certain  territory  ;  one  who  has 
the  government  of  a  particular  state  or  territory,  but 
holds  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  owes  certain  services ; 
as,  the  princes  of  tiie  German  states. 

3.  The  son  of  a  king  or  emperor,  or  the  issue  of  a 
royal  family  ;  as,  princes  of  the  blood.  In  England, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  is  created  prince  of  Wales. 

Brande. 

4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men.  Peacham. 

5.  A  chief  or  ruler  of  either  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  called,  by  Camden,  prince  ;  but  this  application  is 
unusual  and  harsh. 

Prince  of  the  senate,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  the  per- 
son first  called  in  the  roll  of  senators.  Brande. 

In  Scripture,  this  name  prince  is  given  to  God,  Dan. 
viii. ;  to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  peace, 
Is.  ix.,  and  the  Prince  of  life,  Mcts  iii. ;  to  the  chief 
of  the  priests,  the  prince  of  the  sanctuary,  Is.  xliii. ; 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  Dan.  ix.  ;  to  men  of  superior 
worth  and  excellence,  Eccles.  x. ;  to  nobles,  counsel- 
ors, and  officers  of  a  kingdom,  Is.  x. ;  to  the  chief 
men  of  families  or  tribes,  Num.  xvii. ;  to  Satan,  who  ' 
is  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  John  xii.,  and  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  Eph.  ii. 
PRINCE,  v.  i.   To  play  the  prince  ;  to  take  state.  Shak. 
PRINCE'DOM,  (prins'dum,)  71.     The  jurisdiction,  sov- 
ereignty, rank,  or  estate,  of  a  prince. 
Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce.       Milton. 

PRINCE'LIKE,  a.     Becoming  a  prince.  Shak. 

FRINCE'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  princely.]      The  state, 

manner,  or  dignity,  of  a  prince.  Sherwood. 

PRINCE'LY,  a.    Resembling  a  prince  ;   having  the 

appearance  of  one  high    born;   stately;    dignified; 

as,  a  princely  gentleman  ;  a  princely  youth.   Shak. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes  ;  as,  a  man  of  prince- 
ly birth  ;  a  princely  dame.  Sidney.     Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  august;  as, 
a  princely  gift ;  princely  virtues.  Shak.     Waller. 

4.  Very  large  ;  as,  a  princely  fortune. 

5.  Magnificent;  rich  ;  as,  a  princely  entertainment. 
PRINCE'LY,  adv.  In  a  prince-like  manner.  Johnson. 
PRIN'CE'S-FEATH'ER,    (feth'er,)    n.    An   annual 

plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus.  Loudon. 

PRIN'OE'S  MET'jJL,  71.     A  compound  of  copper  and 

zinc,  in  imitation  of  gold  ;  also  called  Prince  Rupert's 

metal.  Ure. 

PRIN'CESS,  71.    A  female  sovereign,  as  an  empress  or 

queen.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank  next  to  that  of  a  queen. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  king.  Shak. 

4.  The  consort  of  a  prince  ;  as,  the  princess  of 
Wales. 

PRIN'CESS-LIKE,  )  a.     In  the  manner  of  a  princess. 

PRIN'CESS-LY,       j  Byron. 

PRIN'CI-PAL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  principalis,  from  prin- 
ccps.] 

I.  Chief;  highest  in  rank,  character,  or  respecta- 
bility j  as,  the  principal  officers  of  a  government ;  the 
principal  men  of  a  city,  town,  or  state.  Acts  xxv. 
1  Chron.  xxiv. 

2.  Chief  ;  most  important  or  considerable  ;  as,  the 
principal  topics  of  debate  ;  the  principal  arguments 
in  a  case  ;  the  principal  points  of  law  ;  the  principal 
beams  of  a  building  :  the  principal  productions  of  a 
country. 

"Wisdom  is  the  principal  thiue;.— Prov.  iv. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  [J3  Latin  use.] 

Spenser.     Rich.  Diet. 

4.  In  law  a.  principal  challenge,  is  where  the  cause 
assigned  carries  with  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  par- 
tiality, favor,  or  malice.  Blaekstone. 

5.  In  music,  fundamental. 

PRIN'CI-PAL,  7i.  A  chief  or  head  ;  one  who  takes 
the  lead  :  as,  the  principal  of  a  faction,  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  mutiny.         f 

2.  The  president,  governor,  or  chief  in  authority. 
We  apply  the  wordto  the  chief  instructor  of  an  acad- 
emy or  seminary  of  learning. 

3.  In  law,  the  actor  or  absolute  perpetrator  of  a 
crime,  or  an  abettor.  A  principal  in  tile  first  degree, 
is  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  the  crime  ;  a  principal 
in  the  second  degree,  is  one  who  is  present,  aiding 
and  abetting  the  fact  to  be  done  ;  distinguished 
from  an  Accessory,  In  treason,  all  persons  con- 
cerned are  principals.  Blaekstone. 
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4.  In  commerce,  a  capital  sum  lent  on  interest,  due 
as  a  debt  or  used  as  a  fund  ;  so  called  in  distinction 
from  Interest  or  Profits. 

Taxes  must  be  continued,  because  we  have  r.o  other  means  for 
paying  off  the  principal.  Sioifl. 

5.  One  primarily  engaged ;  a  chief  party  ;  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  Auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries,  in  the  war.       Swift. 

6.  In  music,  an  organ  stop. 
l'RIN-CI-PAL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  principalis.] 

1.  Sovereignty  ;  supreme  power.     Sidney,  Spenser. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty.  Tit. 
iii.  ■  Milton. 

3.  The  territory  of  a  prince;  or  the  country  which 
gives  title  to  a  prince  ;  as,  the  -principality  of  Wales. 

4.  Superiority  ;  predominance.     [Little  used.] 

Taylor. 

5.  In  Scripture,  royal  state  or  attire.    Jer.  xiii. 
PRIN'CI-PAL-LY,  adv.     Chiefly  ;  above  all. 

They  mistake  the  nature  of  criticisjn,  who  think  its  business  is 
principally  to  find  fault.  Dryden. 

PRIN'Ct-PAL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  principal 

or  chief. 
PRIN'CI-PATE,  n.     Principality  ;  supreme  rule. 

Barrow. 
PRIN-CIP'I-A,  n.  pi.     [L.  principium.] 

First  principles ;  the  title  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
great  work. 
PRIN-CIP'I-ANT,  a.    Relating  to  principles  or  begin- 
nings. 
PRIN-CIP-1-.X'TION,  n.     [from  L.  principium..] 

Analysis  into  constituent  or  elemental  parts.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon. 

PRIN'CI-PLE,  7i.  [It.  principio  ;  Fr.  principe  ;  L.  prin- 
cipium, beginning.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  cause,  source,  or  origin, 
of  any  thing  ;  that  from  which  a  thing  proceeds ;  as, 
the  principle  of  motion  ;  the  principles  of  action. 

Dnjden. 

2.  Element  ;  constituent  part ;  primordial  sub- 
stance. 

3.  Being  that  produces  any  thing  ;  operative  cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.  Tillotson. 

4.  In  science,  a  truth  admitted  either  without  proof, 
or  considered  as  having  been  before  proved.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  is  synonymous  with  axiom ;  in  the 
latter,  with  the  phrase  established  principle, 

5.  Ground  ;  foundation  ;  that  which  supports  an 
assertion,  an  action,  or  a  series  of  actions  or  of  rea- 
soning. On  what  principle  can  this  be  affirmed  or 
denied?  He  justifies  his  proceedings  on  the  princi- 
ple of  expedience  or  necessity.  He  reasons  on  sound 
principles. 

6.  A  general  truth  ;  a  law  comprehending  many 
subordinate  truths  ;  as,  the  principles  of  morality,  of 
law,  of  government,  &.c. 

7.  Tenet ;  that  which  is  believed,  whether  truth  or 
not,  but  which  serves  as  a  rule  of  action  or  the  basis 
of  a  system  ;  as,  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  or  of 
the  Epicureans. 

8.  A  settled  law  or  rule  of  action  in  human  beings. 
Thus  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  to  resent  in- 
juries and  repel  insults. 

Proximate  principle.     See  Proxim  ate. 
PRIN'CI-PLE,  v.  t.    To  establish  or  fix  in  tenets  ;  to 
impress  with  any  tenet,  good  or  ill ;  chiefly  used  in  Hie 
participle. 

Men  have  been  principled  with  an  opinion  that  they  must  not 
consult  reason  in  tilings  of  religion.  Locke. 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind.  Locke. 

PRIN'CI-PL£D,  pp.  Established  in  opinion  or  in  ten- 
ets ;  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

PRIN'Cl-PLING,  ppr.  Establishing  firmly  in  the 
mind. 

PRIN'COCK,  )  n.     [Qti.  prink,  or  prim,  and  cock.]     A 

PRIN'COX,  \  coxcomb  ;  a  conceited  person  ;  a  pert 
young  rogue;  a  ludicrous  ward.       [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

PRINK,  v.  i,  [D.  pronken,  to  shine,  to  make  a  show, 
to  strut ;  G.  prangen,  to  shine,  to  make  a  show  ; 
prunken,  id.  ;  Dan.  prunker,  to  make  a  show,  to  strut ; 
Sw.  prunku,  to  make  a  figure.  If  n  is  casual,  these 
words  arc  radically  the  same  as  Sw.  prackt,  Dan.  D. 
pragt,  G.  praclit,  pomp,  show,  and  all  coinciding  in 

origin  with  Ar.  OyJ  baraka,  to  shine,  to  adorn.   See 

Prance  and  Prank.] 

1.  To  prank  ;  to  dress  for  show. 

2.  To  strut ;  to  put  on  stately  airs. 
PRINK,  ii.  t.     To  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 
PRINK'tNG,  ppr.     Dressing  for  show.  [Cowpcr. 
PRINT,   v.  t.     [W.  printiaw,  to  print ;    Fr.  imprimer, 

empreintc ;  Sp.  imprimir:  It.  iiupriinere ;  from  L.  im- 
primo  ;  in  and  premn,  to  press  ;  It.  improntare,  to  print, 
to  importune,  and  this  from  primitive,  to  importune, 
(that  is,  to  press,)  from  pronto,  ready,  bold,  L.  promp- 
tus,  that  is,  pressed  or  pressing  forward.  In  W. 
print  is  said  by  Owen  to  be  from  rhivt,  a  groove 
or  notch,  and  if  this  is  the  original  word,  print 
must  be  a'  different  word  from  the  Fr.  imprimer. 
The  Italian  unites  Ihe  L.  prcmo  and  promo.] 
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1.  In  general,  to  take  or  form  letters,  characters,  or 
figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other  material,  by  impres- 
sion. Thus  letters  are  taken  on  paper  by  impressing 
it  on  types  blackened  with  ink.  Figures  are  printed 
on  cloth  by  means  of  blocks  or  a  cylinder.  The 
rolling  press  is  employed  to  take  prints  or  impressions 
from  copper-plates.  Thus  we  say,  to  print  books,  to 
print  calico,  to  print  tunes,  music,  likenesses,  &c. 

2.  To  mark  by  pressing  one  thing  on  another. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod.        Dryden. 

3.  To  impress  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  its  form. 
Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay.        Roscommon. 

4.  To  form  by  impression. 

Te  shall   not   make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh,  nor  print  any 
marks  upon  you.  —  Lev.  xix. 

PRINT,  v.  i.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  typography, 
or  of  taking  impressions  of  letters,  figures,  and  the 
like. 

2.  To  publish  a  book.     [Elliptical.] 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no  more 
of  truth.  Pops. 

PRINT,  n.  A  mark  made  by  impression  ;  any  line, 
character,  figure,  or  indentation  of  any  form,  made 
by  the  pressure  of  one  body  or  thing  on  another  ;  as, 
the  print  of  the  tooth  or  of  the  nails  in  flesh  ;  the 
print  of  the  foot  in  sand  or  snow  ;  the  print  of  a 
wheel  ;  the  print  of  types  on  paper.     Hence, 

2.  The  impressions  of  types  in  general,  as  to  form, 
size,  &c. ;  as,  a  small  print ;  a  large  print  j  a  fair 
print. 

3.  That  which  impresses  its  form  on  any  thing ; 
as,  a  butter  print ;  a  wooden  print. 

4.  The  representation  or  figure  of  any  thing  made 
by  impression  ;  as,  the  print  of  the  face  ;  the  print  of 
a  temple;  prints  of  antiquities.  Dryden. 

5.  In  architecture,  a  plaster  cast  of  a  flat  ornament, 
or  an  ornament  of  this  kind  formed  of  plaster  from 
a  mold.  Gloss,  of  Archil. 

6.  The  state  of  being  printed  and  published.  Dif- 
fidence sometimes  prevents  a  man  from  suffering  his 
works  to  appear  in  print. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print.  Shak. 

7.  A  single  sheet  printed  for  sale  ;  a  newspaper. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were   filled  with  the  same 
terms.  Addison. 

8.  Formal  method.     [Not  in  use.]  Locke. 

9.  Prints;  in  the  plural,  engravings;  also,  printed 
calicoes. 

Out  of  print ;  a  phrase  which  signifies  that,  of  a 

printed  and  published  work,  there  are  no  copies  for 

sale,  or  none  for  sale  by  the  publisher. 
PRINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Impressed  with  letters,  &c. ; 

indented. 
PRINT'ER,  n.    One  that  prints  books,  pamphlets,  or 

papers. 

2.  One  that  stains  or  prints  cloth  with  figures,  as 
calico. 

3.  One  that  impresses  letters  or  figures  with  cop- 
per-plates. 

PIUNT'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  letters,  characters,  or 
figures  on  anything.;  making  marks  or  indentations. 

PRINT'ING,  7i.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  impress- 
ing letters,  characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or 
other  material ;  the  business  of  a  printer ;  typogra- 
phy. 

Letter  press  printing,  is  that  which  is  performed 
from  movable  types  set  up  for  each  edition  of  a 
work,  instead  of  stereotype  plates. 

PRINT'ING-INK,  71.  Ink  used  in  printing  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  lamp-black 
mingled  with  linseed  oil  boiled  down  to  a  thick  con- 
sistence, or  with  balsam  of  capivi  and  other  ingre- 
dients for  the  finer  qualities.  Buchanan. 

PRINT'ING-MA-CHiNE',  71.  A  general  name  for  all . 
printing  presses  in  which  the  work  is  performed  by 
machinery,  and  not  directly  by  hand.      Buchanan. 

PRINT'ING-PA'PER,  71.  Paper  to  be  used  in  the 
printing  of  books,  pamphlets,  &.c. ;  as  distinguished 
from  writing-paper,  press-paper,  wrapping-paper,  &c. 

PRINT'ING-PRESS,  71.  A  press  for  the  printing  of 
books,  &c. 

PRINT'LESS,  a.  That  leaves  no  print  or  impression  ; 
as,  printless  feet.  Milton. 

PRI'OR,  a.  [L.  comp.  Probably  the  first  syllable  is 
contracted  from  pris,  prid,  or  some  other  word,  for 
the  Latin  has  prisce,  pristinus.] 

Preceding  in  the  order  of  time  ;  former  ;  antece- 
dent ;  anterior  ;  as,  a  prior  discovery  ;  prior  obliga- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  by 
Cabot  was  six  or  seven  weeks  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  it  by  Columbus.  The  discovery  of  the  Labrador 
coast  by  Cabot  was  on  the  11th  of  June,  1499  ;  that 
of  the  continent  by  Columbus,  was  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  the  same  year. 

PRI'OR,  71.     [Fr.  pricur  :  It.  priorc  ;  L.  prior.] 

1.  The  superior  of  a  convent  of  monks,  or  one 
next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot.  Priors  are  claustral  or 
conventual.  The  conventical  are  the  same  as  abbots. 
A  claustral  prior  is  one  that  governs  the  religious  of 
an  abbey  or  priory  in  commendam,  having  his  juris- 
diction wholly  from  the  abbot.  Encyc. 
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2.  In  some  churches,  one  who  presides  over  others 
in  the  same  churches.  Ayliffe. 

PUf'OR-ATE,  7t.     Government  by  a  prior.     Warton. 

PRI'OR-ESS,  71.  A  female  superior  of  a  convent  of 
nuns.  Dryden 

PRT-OR'I-TY,   71.     The  state  of  being  antecedent  in 
time,  or  of  preceding  something  else  ;  as,  priority  of 
birth.    The  priority  of  Homer  or  Hesiod   has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute. 
2.  Precedence  in  place  or  rank.  Shak. 

Priority  of  debts,  is  a  superior  claim  to  payment,  01 
to  payment  before  others. 

PRI'OR-LY,  adv.  Antecedently.  [A  bad  word,  and 
not  used.]  Qeddes. 

PRI'OR-SHIP.  77.    The  state  or  office  of  prior. 

PRi'OR-Y,  71. t  A  convent  of  which  a  prior  is  the 
superior,  in  dignity  below  an  abhey.  Shak. 

2.  Priories  are  the  churches  given  to  priors  111  titu- 
lum,  or  by  way  of  title.  Ayliffe. 

PRI'SAGE,  71.  [Fr.  prise,  from  priser,  to  pnze  or 
value.] 

A  right  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  of 
taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more  ;  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast.  This,  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  ex- 
changed into  a  duty  of  two  shillings  for  every  tun 
imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butler- 
ave,  because  paid  to  the  king's  butler.    Blackstone. 

PRIS-CILL'IAN-IST,  71.  In  church  history,  a  follower 
of  Prisciilian,  bishop  of  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth 
century.  Prisciilian  embraced  some  of  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics  or  Manichees,  and,  though  of  un- 
impeachable morals  and  a  very  devout  man,  he  was 
arraigned  as  a  heretic  before  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
condemned,  and  afterward  put  to  death  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  A.  D.  385.  This  was  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  putting  a  man  to  death  for  heresy  under 
a  Christian  government,  and  it  met  with  strong  dis- 
approbation from  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics.  Murdoch. 

PRISE,  71.     A  lever.     [See  Prize.]  Halliwell. 

PRISM,  71.  *[Fr.  prisme;  Low  L.  Sp.  and  It. prisma; 
Gr.  Ttpio-p'i,  from  notoi,  to  cut  with  a  saw,  to  press 
or  strain,  Russ.  pru.] 

A  solid  whose  bases  or  ends  are  any  similar,  equal, 
and  parallel  plane  figures,  and  whose  sides  are  par- 
allelograms. 

A  trihedral  prism  of  glass  is  one  bounded  by  two 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends  and  three  plain 
and  well-polished  sides  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end  to 
the  three  angles  of  the  other  end.  This  is  the  prism 
used  in  optics  to  separate  the  different  colors. 

Newton. 

PRIS-MAT'IC,         )  a.    Resembling  a   prism  ;   as,  a 

PRIS-MAT'IC-AL,  j      prismatic  form. 

2.  Separated  or  distributed  by  a  prism  ;  formed  by 
a  prism  ;  as,  prismatic  colors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prism. 

PRIS -MAT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  or  manner 

of  a  prism.  Boyle. 

PRIS-MA-TOID'AL,  a.     [L.  prisma  and  Gr.  tirjoc.] 

Having  a  prism-like  form.  Ure. 

PRIS'MOID,  77.     [L.  prisma  and  Gr.  tirjoc,  form.] 

A  body  that  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 
PRIS-MOID'AL,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  prismoid. 
PRISM'Y,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  prism. 

Am.  Review. 
PRIS' ON,   (priz'n,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  pris,  taken,  from 
prendre,  to  take,   L.  prendo  ,*  Sp.  prision ,-  Arm.  pri- 

SOUTl.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  place  of  confinement,  or 
involuntary  restraint;  but  appropriately,  a  public 
building  for  the  confinement  or  safe  custody  of  debt- 
ors and  criminals  committed  by  process  of  law  ;  a 
jail.  Originally,  a  prison,  as  Lord  Coke  observes, 
was  only  a  place  of  safe  custody  ;  but  it  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  place  of  punishment.  We  have  state 
prisons,  for  the  confinement  of  criminals  by  way  of 
punishment. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  or  restraint. 

The  tyrant  /Bolus, 
With  power  imperial,  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  (lark  prisons  binds.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  low,  obscure,  afflicted  condition. 
Ecclcs.  iv. 

4.  The  cave  where  David  was  confined.     Ps.  cxlii. 

5.  A  state  of  spiritual  bondage.     Is.  xlii. 
PRIS'ON,  v.  t.    To  shut  up  in  a  prison;  to  confine; 

to  restrain  from  liberty. 

2.  To  confine  in  any  manner.  Shak. 

3.  To  captivate  ;  to  enchain.  Milton. 
[This  word  is  proper,  but  Imprison  is  more  com- 
monly used.] 

PRIS' ON-BASE,  71.  A  kind  of  rural  sport  depending 
on  swiftness  in  running  ;  commonly  called  Prison- 
bars.  StrutL 

PRIS'ON-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Imprisoned;  confined;  re- 
strained. 

PRIS'ON-ER,  71.  One  who  is  confined  in  a  prison  by 
legal  arrest  or  warrant. 

2.  A  person  under  arrest  or  in  custody  of  the  sher- 
iff, whether  in  prison  or  not ;  as,  a  p7-isoiier  at  the 
bar  of  a  court. 
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3.  A  captive  ;  one  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war. 

4.  One  whose  liberty  is  restrained,  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage. 

PRIS'ON-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  prisoners 
are  confined  ;  a  jail.     Judges  xvi.  Shak. 

PRIS'ON-ING,  ppr.     Confining;  imprisoning. 

PRIS'  ON-MENT ,  n.    Confinement  in  a  prison  ;  im- 
prisonment. Shak. 
[The  latter  is  commonly  used.] 

PRIS'TINE,  (-tin,)  a.  [L.  pristinus.  See  Prior  and 
Pr.e.] 

First ;  original ;  primitive  ;  as,  the  pristine  state  of 
innocence;  the  pristine  manners  of  a  people;  the 
pristine  constitution  of  things.  Newton. 

PRIT  H'EE ;  a  corruption  of  pray  thee,  as,  I  prithee  ;  but 
it  is  generally  used  without  the  pronoun,  prithee. 

PRIT'TLE-PRAT'TLE,  ».  Empty  talk;  trifling 
loquacity  ;  a  word  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Bp.  Bramhall. 

PRI'VA-CY,  n.  [from  private.]  A  state  of  being  in 
retirement  from  the  company  or  observation  of  others ; 
secrecy. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  from  company  or  observa- 
tion ;  retreat ;  solitude  ;  retirement. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie.  Howe. 

3.  Privity.     [Not  used.]     [See  Privity.] 

Jirbuthnot. 

4.  Taciturnity.     [Nut  used.]  rfiiuwortk. 

5.  Secrecy  ;  concealment  of  what  is  said  or  done. 
PRI  Va'DO,  n.     [Sp.]     A  secret  friend.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 
PRI'VATE,  a.  [L.  privatus,  from  privo,  to  bereave, 
properly,  to  strip  or  separate  ;  prions,  singular,  several, 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  that  is,  separate  ;  It.  privare, 
Sp.  privar,  Fr.  privcr,  to  deprive.  Privo  is  probably 
from  the  root  of  bereave,  Sax.  bercajian  or  gereaftan, 
from  rcajian,  to  strip,  to  spoil,  L.  rapio,  diripio,  eripio  ; 
privo,  for  perivo  or  bcrivo  ;  W.  rhaib,  a  snatching  ; 
rhcibiaw,  to  snatch.     See  Rip,  Reap,  and  Strip.] 

1.  Properly,  separate;  unconnected  with  others; 
hence,  peculiar  to  one's  self;  belonging  to  or  con- 
cerning an  individual  only  ;  as,  a  man's  private  opin- 
ion, business,  or  concerns ;  private  property ;  the 
king's  private  purse  ;  a  man's  private  expenses. 
Charge  the  money  to  my  private  account  in  the  com- 
pany's books. 

2.  Peculiar  to  a  number  in  a  joint  concern,  to  a 
company  or  body  politic  ;  as,  the  private  interest  of  a 
family,  of  a  company,  or  of  a  state  ;  opposed  to  Pur- 
lic,  or  to  the  general  interest  of  nations. 

3.  Sequestered  from  company  or  observation  ;  se- 
cret;  secluded  ;  as,  a  private  cell ;  a  private  room  or 
apartment ;  private  prayer. 

4.  Not  publicly  known  ;  not  open  ;  as,  a  private 
negotiation. 

5.  Not  invested  with  public  office  or  employment; 
as,  a  private  man  or  citizen  ;  private  life.  Shak. 

A  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon.  Blackslone. 

6.  Individual ;  personal ;  in  contradistinction  from 
Pitrlic  or  National  ;  as,  private  interest. 

Private  way,  in  law,  is  a  way  or  passage  in  which 
a  man  has  an  interest  and  right,  though  the  ground 
may  belong  to  another  person.  In  common  language, 
a  private  way  may  be  a  secret  way,  one  not  known 
or  public. 

A  private  act,  or  statute,  is  one  which  operates  on 
an  individual  or  company  only;  opposed  to  a  gen- 
eral law,  which  operates  on  the  whole  community. 

A  private  nuisance,  or  wrong,  is  one  which  affects  an 
individual.  Blaclcstone. 

In  private  ;  secretly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

Scripture. 
PRI'VATE,  n.      A  secret  message  ;    particular  busi- 
ness.    [Unusual.]  Shak.     B.  Jonson. 
2.  A  common  soldier. 
PRI-  VA-TEER',  n.     [from  private.]     A  ship  or  vessel 
of  war  owned  and  equipped  by  a  private  man  or  by 
individuals,  at  their  own  expense,  to  seize  or  plunder 
the  shins  of  an  enemy  in  war.     Such  a  ship  must  be 
licensed  or  commissioned  by  government,  or  it  is  a 
pirate. 
PRI-VA-TEER',  v.  i.     To  cruise  in  a  commissioned 
private  ship  against  an  enemy,  for  seizing  their  ships 
or  annoying  their  commerce. 
PRl-VA-TEER'ING,  n.      The  act  of  plundering  the 

ships  of  an  enemy  by  privateers. 
PRI-VA-TEERS'MAN,  n.    An  officer  or  seaman  of  a 

privateer. 
PRI'VATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  secret  manner ;  not  openly 
or  publicly. 

2.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual  or  compa- 
ny.    He  is  not  privately  benefited. 
PRI 'VATE-NESS,  n.     Secrecy  ;  privacy.        Bacon. 

2.  Retirement ;  seclusion  from  company  or  society. 

Wotton. 

3.  The  state  of  an  individual  in  the  rank  of  com- 
mon citizens,  or  not  invested  with  office. 

PRT-VA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  privatio,  from  privo. 
See  Private.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  deprived  ;  particularly,  dep- 
rivation or  absence  of  what  is  necessary  for  com- 
fort. He  endures  his  privations  with  wonderful  for- 
titude. 
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2.  Th*  act  of  removing  something  possessed  ;  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality. 
The  garrison  was  compelled  by  privation  to  sur- 
render 

For  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 

But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within  I  Davies. 

3.  Absence,  in  general.  Darkness  is  a  privation  of 
light.  Encyc. 

4.  The  act  of  the  mind  in  separating  a  thing  from 
something  appendant.  Johnson. 

5.  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 

Bacon. 
[But  in  this  sense,  Deprivation  is  now  used.  See 
Deprivation.] 
PRIV'A-TIVE,  a.     Causing  privation. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something  ;  not 
positive.  Privative  is  in  things  what  negative  is  in 
propositions ;  as,  privative  blessings,  safeguard ,  liberty , 
and  integrity.  Taylor. 

PRIV'A-TIVE,  71.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  the 
absence  of  something.  Blackness  and  darkness  are 
privatives.  Bacon. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a  word  which  changes 
its  signification  and  gives  it  a  contrary  sense,  as  a  in 
Greek;  aSiKOc,  unjust;  a  and  Sikv;  un  and  in  in 
English,  as  unwise,  inhuman.  The  word  may  also  be 
applied  to  suffixes,  as  less  in  harmless. 
PRIV'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  the  absence  of  some- 
2.  Negatively.  [thing. 

The  duty  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  down  first  privalively.    [Un~ 
usual.]  Hammond. 

PRIV'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  Notation  of  tire  absence  of 
something.     [Little  used.] 

PRIVET,  re.  An  ornamental  European  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Ligustrum,  much  used  in  hedges.  The  ever- 
green privet  is  of  the  genus  Rhamnus.  Mock  privet 
is  of  the  genus  Phillyrea.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PRIVI-LEGE,  n. f  [Fr.,  from  L.  privilcginmt  prions, 
separate,  private,  and  lex,  law  ;  originally,  a  private 
law,  some  public  act  that  regarded  an  individual.] 

1.  A  particular  and  peculiar  benefit  or  advantage 
enjoyed  by  a  person,  company,  or  society,  beyond 
the  common  advantages  of  other  citizens.  A  privi- 
lege may  be  a  particular  right  granted  by  law  or  held 
by  custom,  or  it  may  be  an  exemption  from  some 
burden  to  which  others  are  subject.  The  nobles  of 
Great  Britain  have  the  privilege  of  being  triable  by 
their  peers  only.  Members  of  parliament  and  of  our 
legislatures  have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
arrests  in  certain  cases.  The  powers  of  a  banking 
company  are  privileges  granted  by  the  legislature. 

He  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  the  Roman.  KeUlewell. 

The  privilege  ofbirthright  wu  a  double  portion.  Locke. 

2.  Any  peculiar  benefit  or  advantage,  right  or  im- 
munity, not  common  to  others  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  we  speak  of  national  privileges,  and  civil  and 
political  privileges,  which  we  enjoy  above  other  na- 
tions. We  have  ecclesiastical  and  religious  privileges 
secured  to  us  by  our  constitutions  of  government. 
Personal  privileges  are  attached  to  the  person,  as 
those  of  embassadors,  peers,  members  of  legislatures, 
&c.  Real  privileges  are  attached  to  place,  as  the 
privileges  of  the  king's  palace  in  England. 

3.  Advantage  ;  favor  ;  benefit. 

A  nation  despicable  by  its  weakness  forfeits  even  the  privilege  of 
being  neutral.  Federalist,  Hamilton. 

Writ  of  privilege,  is  a  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged 
person  from  custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit. 

Blackslone. 
Water  privilege ;  the  advantage  of  a  waterfall   in 
streams  sufficient  to  raise  water  for  driving  water- 
wheels,    or    a    place    affording     such     advantage. 
America.      [Privilege   is    hero    abusively   used    for 
advantage  ;   it  ought  not   to  be  used  in  a   physical 
sense.] 
PRIV'I-LEGE,  ».  t.    To  grant  some  particular  right 
or  exemption  to  ;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar  right  or 
immunity  ;  as,  to  privilege  representatives  from  ar- 
rest ;  to  privilege  the  officers  and  students  of  a  col- 
lege from  military  duty. 
2.  To  exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

This  place  dolh  privilege  me.  Daniel. 

PRIVILEGED,  pp.  or  a.  Invested  with  a  privilege  ; 
enjoying  a  peculiar  right  or  immunity.  The  clergy 
in  Great  Britain  were  formerly  a  privileged  body  of 
men.  No  person  is  privileged  from  arrest  for  indict- 
able crimes. 
PRIV'I-LEG-ING,  ppr.     Investing  with    a   peculiar 

right  or  immunity. 
PRIV'I-LY,  adv.     [from  privy.]     Privately  ;  secretly. 

False  teachers  among  you,  who  will  privily  bring  in  damnable 
heresies.  —  2  Pet.  u. 
PRIV'I-TY,  n.      [Fr.   privautt.    See   Private    and 
Privy.] 

1.  Privacy ;  secrecy  ;  confidence. 

I  will  to  you,  in  privity,  discover  the  drift  o'  my  purpose.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Spenser. 

2.  Private  knowledge;  joint  knowledge  with  an- 
other of  a  private  concern,  which  is  often  supposed 
to  imply  consent  or  concurrence. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not  without  the 
privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Swift. 
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But  it  is  usual  to  say,  "  a  thing  is  done  with  his 
privity  and  consent ;  "  in  which  phrase,  privity  signi- 
fies merely  private  knowledge. 

3.  Privities  :  in  the  plural,  secret  parts  ;  the  parts 
which  modesty  requires  to  be  concealed. 
PRIVY,  a.     [Fr.  prive  ;  L.  privus.     See  Private.] 

1.  Private  ;  pertaining  to  some  person  exclusively ; 
assigned  to  private  uses  ;  not  public ;  as,  the  privy 
purse  ;  the  privy  coffer  of  a  king.  Blackslone. 

2.  Secret;  clandestine;  not  open  or  public  ;  as,  a 
privy  attempt  to  kill  one. 

3.  Private  ;  appropriated  to  retirement ;  not  shown  ; 
not  open  for  the  admission  of  company  ;  as,  a  privy 
chamber.    Ezek.  xxi. 

4.  Privately  knowing ;  admitted  to  the  participa- 
tion of  knowledge  with  another  of  a  secret  trans- 
action. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom  than  be  privy  to  such 

a  secret.  Swift. 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot.  Shak. 

His  wife  also  being  privy  to  it.  —  Acts  v. 

5.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state.  The  privy  council 
of  a  king  consists  of  a  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons selected  by  him  to  advise  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  Blackslone. 

A  privy  verdict,  is  one  given  to  the  judge  out  of 
court,  which  is  of  no  force  unless  afterward  affirmed 
by  a  public  verdict  in  court.  Blackstone. 

PRIVY,  7i.  In  law,  a.  partaker;  a  person  having  an 
interest  in  any  action  or  thing ;  as,  a  privy  in  blood. 
Privies  are  of  four  kinds ;  privies  in  blood,  as  the 
heir  to  his  father  ;  privies  in  representation,  as  exec- 
utors and  administrators  to  the  deceased  ;  privies  in 
estate,  as  he  in  reversion  and  he  in  remainder,  donor 
and  donee,  lessor  and  lessee ;  privy  in  tenure,  as  the 
lord  in  escheat.  Encyc. 

2.  A  necessary  house. 

PRIVY  COUN'OIL.     See  Council. 

PRIVY  CHaM'BER,ti.  In  Great  Britain,  the  private 
apartment  in  a  royal  residence  or  mansion.  Gentle- 
men of  the  privy  chamber  are  servants  of  the  king, 
who  are  to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen  at 
court,  in  their  diversions,  &c.  They  are  forty-eight 
in  number,  under  the  lord  chamberlain.         Encyc. 

PRIVY  COUN'SEL-OR,  re.  A  member  of  the  privy 
council. 

Privy  counselors  are  made  by  the  king's  nomina- 
tion, without  patent  or  grant.  Blackstone. 

PRIVY-SliAL,        |  71.     In  England,  the  seal  which 

PRIV'Y-SIG'NET,  \  the  king  uses  previously  in 
grants,  &c,  which  are  to  pass  the  great  seal,  or 
which  he  uses  in  matters  of  subordinate  consequence, 
which  do  not  require  the  great  seal. 

2.  Privy-seal  is  used  elliptically  for  the  principal 
secretary  of  state,  or  person  intrusted  with  the  privy- 
seal. 

The  king's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the  privy-seal,  who 
makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant  thereon  10  the  chancery.  The 
sign  manual  is  the  warrant  lo  the  privy-seal,  anil  the  jtrivy- 
seal  is  the  warrant  to  the  great  seal.  Blackstone. 

PRIZE,  re.     [Fr.  prise,  from  pris,  taken  ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
prcsa  ;  G.  preis  j  D.  prys  ;  Dan.  priis  ;  Sw.  pris.     See 
Praise  and  Price.] 
Literally,  that  which  is  taken  ;  hence, 

1.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  war; 
any  species  of  goods  or  property  seized  by  force  as 
spoil  or  plunder;  or  that  which  is  taken  in  combat, 
particularly  a  ship.  A  privateer  takes  an  enemy's 
ship  as  a  prize  ;  they  make  prize  of  all  th,e  property 
of  the  enemy. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  from  another ;  that  which 
is  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs,  with  ardent  eyes, 

Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize.  Pope. 

3.  That  which  is  obtained  or  offered  as  the  reward 
of  contest. 

I  will  never  wrestle  for  prize.  Shak. 

I  fought  and  conquered,  yet  have  lost  the  prize.         Dryden. 

4.  The  reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

Dryden. 

5.  In  colloquial  language,  any  valuable  thing  gained. 

6.  The  money  drawn  by  a  lottery  ticket ;  opposed 
to  Blank. 

7.  A  lever,  and  also  the  hold  of  a  lever. 
PRIZE,  v.  t.    To  raise  or  force  with  a  lever.    [See 

Pry.] 
PRIZE,  v.  L     [Fr.  priMr,  from  prix,  price,  L.  prctium; 
It.  apprcizare;   Fr.  apprecier.     English   analogy  re- 
quires that  the  compound  should  be  conformed  to  the 
orthography  of  this  word,  and  written  apprize.] 

1.  To  set  or  estimate  the  value  of;  to  rate  ;  as,  to 
prize  the  goods  specified  in  an  invoice. 

Life  I  prize  not  a  straw.  Shak. 

2.  To  value  highly ;  to  estimate  to  be  of  great 
worth  ;  to  esteem. 

I  prize  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.  Dryden. 

PRTZ'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Rated  ;  valued  ;  esteemed. 

PRlZE'-FIGHT-ER,  (-flte'er,)  B.  One  that  fights 
publicly  for  a  reward ;  applied  particularly  to  a 
boxer.  Pope. 

PRTZE'-FTGHT-ING,  n.  Fighting,  especially  boxing, 
in  public  for  a  reward. 
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PRTZF/-MON-EY,  (-inun'ne,)  n.  A  dividend  of  the 
proceeds  from  a  captured  vessel,  &c,  paid  to  the 
captors. 

PRIZ'ER,  it.  One  that  estimates  or  sets  the  value  of 
a  thing.  Shak. 

PRIZ'ING,  ppr.     Rating;  valuing;  esteeming. 

PRiZ'ING,  n.  [See  Prize.]  In  marine  language,  the 
application  of  a  lever  to  move  any  weighty  body,  as 
a  cask,  anchor,  cannon,  &.c.    Falconer's  Marine  Diet. 

PRO,  a  Latin  and  Greek  preposition,  signifying  for, 
before,  forth,  is  probably  contracted  from  prod,  coin- 
ciding with  It.  proda,  a  prow,  prode,  brave  ;  having 
the  primary  sense  of  moving  forward.  [See  Prodi- 
oal.]  In  the  phrase  pro  and  c  7t,  that  is,  pro  and 
contra,  it  answers  to  the  English  for;  for  and  against. 

Prior. 
In  composition,  pro  denotes  fore,  forth,  forward. 

PRo'A,  n.*  Flying  proa;  a  long,  narrow,  sail  canoe, 
used  in  the  South  Seas,  with  the  head  and  stern  ex- 
actly alike,  but  with  the  sides  differently  formed. 
That  which  is  intended  for  the  lee  side  is  flat,  the 
other  rounding.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  vessel 
is  furnished  with  a  frame  extended  several  feet  to 
windward,  and  bearing  a  small  block  of  wood  like 
a  canoe.  Brande. 

PROB'A-BIL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Proba- 
bilists. 

PROB'A-BIL-IST,  n.  A  -term  applied  to  those  who 
maintain  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and  that  prob- 
ability alone  is  to  govern  our  faith  and  actions. 

Encyc.  Am. 

2.  Among  the  Jesuits,  one   who  maintains  that  a 

man  may  do  what  is  probably  right,  or  is   inculcated 

by  teachers  of  authority,  although  it  may  not  be  the 

most,  probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  right  to  himself. 

Encyc.  Am. 

PROB-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  probability ;  L.  probabili- 
tas.     See  Probable.] 

1.  Likelihood  ;  appearance  of  truth  ;  that  state  of 
a  case  or  question  of  fact  which  results  from  supe- 
rior evidence  or  preponderation  of  argument  on  one 
side,  inclining  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  truth,  but 
leaving  some  room  for  doubt.  It  therefore  falls  short 
of  moral  certainty,  but  produces  what  is  called 
opinion. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whose  connection 
is  not  constant,  hut  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so. 

Locke. 

Ijemonstrallon  produces  science  or  certain  knowledge  ;  proof  pro- 
duces belief,  and  probability  opiniou.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  reality  or 
truth.  In  this  sense,  the  word  admits  of  the  plural 
number. 

The  whole  life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  comparison  of  evidence  and 
balancing  of  probabilities.  Buckminster. 

PROB'A-BLE,  a,  [Fr.,  from  L.  probabilis,  from  probo, 
to  prove.     See  Prove.] 

1.  Likely  ;  having  more  evidence  than  the  con- 
trary, or  evidence  which  inclines  the  mind  to  belief, 
but  leaves  some  room  for  doubt. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better  arguments  produ- 
cible for  it  than  can  be  brought  against  it.  South. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  merely  probable  ; 
I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be  morally  certain.     IVilkins. 

2.  That  renders  something  probable  ;  as,  probable 
evidence,  or  probable  presumption.  Blackstone. 

3.  That  may  be  proved.     [Not  in  use.]       Milton. 
PROB'A-BLY,  adv.     Likely;  in  likelihood;  with  the 

appearance  of  truth  or  reality  ;  as,  the  story  is  prob- 
ably true  ;  the  account  is  probably  correct. 

Distinguish  between  what  may  possibly,  uud  what  will  probably, 
be  done.  L' Estrange. 

PRO'BANG,  m.  [See  Probe.]  In  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment of  whalebone  and  sponge,  for  removing  ob- 
structions in  the  throat  or  esophagus.  Coze. 

2.  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone,  with  sponge  fixed 
to_the  end.  Parr. 

PRO'BATE,  n.     [L.  probatus,  probo,  to  prove.] 

1.  The  probate  of  a  will  or  testament  is  the  proving 
of  its  genuineness  and  validity,  or  the  exhibition  of 
the  will  to  the  proper  officer,  with  the  witnesses  if 
necessary,  and  the  process  of  determining  its  valid- 
ity, and  the  registry  of  it,  and  such  other  proceed- 
ings as  the  laws  prescribe,  as  preliminary  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  by  the  executor. 

2.  The  right  or  jurisdiction  of  proving  wills.  In 
England,  the  spiritual  court  has  the  probate  of  wills. 
In  the  United  States,  the  probate  of  wills  belongs  to 
a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  established  by  law,  usu- 
ally to  a  single  judge,  called  a  judge  of  probate,  or  a 
surro  crate. 

3.  Proof.     [JVot  used.]  Skelton. 
Probate  court,  or  court  of  probate ;  a  court  for  the 

probate  of  wills. 
PRO-Ba'TION,  n.     [L.  probatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  proving  ;  proof.      Wilkins.     Locke, 

2.  Trial ,  examination  ;  any  proceeding  designed 
to  ascertain  truth  ;  in  universities,  the  examination 
of  a  student  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  degree. 

3.  In  a  monastic  sense,  trial,  or  the  year  of  novi- 
tiate which  a  person  must  pass  in  a  convent,  to  prove 
his  virtue  and  his  ability  to  bear  the  severities  of  the 
rule.  Encyc. 
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4.  Moral  trial  ;  the  state  of  man  in  the  present 
life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
character,  and  being  qualified  for  a  happier  state. 

Probation  will  end  with  the  present  life.  Nelson. 

5.  In  America,  the  trial  of  a  licentiate's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  preparatory  to  his 
settlement.  We  say,  a  man  is  preaching  on  pro- 
bation. 

6.  In  general,  trial  for  proof,  or  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, or  the  time  of  trial. 

PRO-BA'TION-AL,  a.     Serving  for  trial. 

Bp.  Richardson. 
PRO-Ba'TION-A-RY,  o.     Serving  for  trial. 

All  the  probationary  work  of  man  is  ended  when  death  arrives. 

Dwight. 

PRO-Ba'TION-ER,  n.     One  who  is  on  trial,  or  in  a 

state  to  give  proof  of  certain  qualifications  for  a  place 
or  state. 

While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  for  heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  A  novice.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  In  Scotland,  a  student  in  divinity,  who,  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  of  a  professor  in  a  university  of 
his  good  morals  and  qualifications,  isadmitted  to  sev- 
eral trials,  and  on  acquitting  himself  well,  ft  licensed 
to  preach.  Encyc. 

PRO-BA'TION-ER-SHIP,  77.      The   state  of  being  a 

probationer  ;  novitiate.     [Little  used.]  Locke. 

PRO-Ba'TION-SHIP,  n.     A  state  of  probation  ;   no- 

vitiate  ;  probation.     [Little  used,  and  unnecessary.] 
PRO'BA-TIVE,  a.     Serving  for  trial  or  proof.      South. 
PRO-Ba'TOR,  n.     [L.]     An  examiner ;  an  approver. 

Maydman. 

2.  In  law,  an  accuser.  Cowcl. 

PRO'BA-TO-RY,  a.     Serving  for  trial.         Bramhall. 

2.  Serving  for  proof.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Relating  to  proof.  Quintilian,  Trans. 
PRO-BA'TUM  EST,    [L.,  it  Is  proved.]      An  expres- 
sion subjoined  to  a  receipt  for  the  cure  of  a  disease, 
denoting  that  it  has  been  tried  or  proved. 

PROBE,  77.  [from  L.  probo  ;  Fr  eprouvettc,  a  probe  ; 
G.  probe,  proof;  Russ.  problvayu,  to  pierce.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  drive,  from  straining, 
exertion  of  force.] 

A  surgeon's  instrument  for  examining  the  depth  or 
other  circumstances  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cavity,  or 
the  direction  of  a  sinus,  or  for  searching  for  stones  in 
the  bladder  and  the  like.  Encyc.     Parr. 

PROBE,  v.  t.  To  examine  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  some 
cavity  of  the  body,  by  the  use  of  an  instrument 
thrust  into  the  part.  South. 

2.  To  search  to  the  bottom ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  into  causes  and  circumstances. 

PRoB'£D,  pp.  Searched  by  a  probe,  as  a  wound,  ul- 
cer, &c. 

PRoBE'-SCIS-SORS,  (-siz-zurz,)  n.pl.  Scissors  used 
to  open  wounds,  the  blade  of  which,  to  be  thrust-into 
the  orifice,  has  a  button  at  the  end.  Wiseman. 

PROB'ING,  ppr.  Examining  a  wound,  ulcer,  cavity 
in  the  body,  &.c,  with  a  probe  ;  scrutinizing. 

PROB'I-TY,  77.  t  [L.  probllas,  from  probo,  to  prove  ;  It. 
probltd ;  Fr.  probite.] 

Primarily,  tried  virtue  or  integrity,  or  approved  ac- 
tions ;  but  in  general,  strict  honesty;  sincerity;  ve- 
racity ;  integrity  in  principle,  or  strict  conformity  of 
actions  to  the  laws  of  justice.  Probity  of  uiind  or 
principle  is  best  evinced  by  probity  of  conduct  in  so- 
cial dealings,  particularly  in  adhering  to  strict  integ- 
rity in  the  observance  and  performance  of  rights 
called  imperfect,  which  public  laws  do  not  reach,  and 
can  not  enforce. 

PROB'LEM,  7!.  [Fr.  problcme  ;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  prob- 
lema;  Gr.  trppSXnua,  from  Trpo0ak\u>,  to  throw  for- 
ward ;  rrpo  and  /jfuAAw,  to  throw,  L.  pello.]  A 
question  proposed. 

1.  In  logic,  a  proposition  that  appears  neither  ab- 
solutely true  nor  false,  and  consequently  may  be  as- 
serted either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  proposition  in  which  some  opera- 
tion or  construction  is  required,  as  to  divide  a  line  or 
an  angle,  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  &x.  ;  something 
to  be  done.  Barlow. 

3.  In  general,  any  question  involving  doubt  or  un- 
certainty, and  requiring  some  operation,  experiment, 
01  further  evidence  for  its  solution. 

The  problem,  is,  whether  a  strong  and  constant  belief  that  a 
thing  will  be,  helps  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing. 

Bacon. 

PROB-LEM-AT'IC- AL,  a.  Questionable  ;  uncertain  ; 
unsettled  ;  disputable  ;  doubtful. 

Diligent  inquiries  into  problematical  guilt  leave  a  gate  wide  open 
to  informers.  Swift. 

PROB-LEM-AT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  Doubtfully  ;  dubi- 
ously ;  uncertainly. 

PROB'LEM-A-TIST,  71.    One  who  proposes  problems. 

Evelyn. 

PROB'LEM-A-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  propose  problems. 
[Ill  formed,  and  not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

PRO  BO'M-O  PUB'LI-€0,  [L.]    For  the  public  good. 

PRO-BOS'CI-DATE,  a.     Funiis'hed  with  a  proboscis. 

PRO-BOS'CIS,  71.  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  irpofiooKis  !  xpo, 
before,  and  /Jsmu,  to  feed  or  graze.] 
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The  snout  or  trunk  of  an  elephant  and  of  olher 
analogous  animals,  and  particularly  of  insects.  The 
proboscis  of  an  elephant  is  a  flexible,  muscular  pipe 
or  canal  of  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  prop- 
erly the  extension  of  the  nose.  This  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  takes  food  and  carries  it  to  his 
mouth.  The  proboscis  of  insects  is  used  to  suck 
blood_from  animals  or  juice  from  plants. 

PRO-CA'CIOUS,  a.  [L.  precox;  pro,  forward,  and 
perhaps  the  root  of  It.  cacciare,  Sp.  caiar,  to  chase, 
that  is,  to  push  forward.] 

Pert  ;  petulant ;  saucy.     [Little  used.]      Barrow. 

PRO-CAC'I  TY,  (-kas'e-te,)  71.     [L.-procacitas.] 

Imoudence  ;  petulance.     [Little  used.]      Burton. 

PRO-CAT-aRC'TIC,  a.  [Gr.  itpoKarapKriKoi  ;  irpo 
Kara,  and  apx'.i,  to  begin.] 

In  medicine,  a  term  denoting  that  cause  which  im- 
mediately kindles  a  disease  into  action  when  there 
existed  a  predisposition  to  it.  The  procatarctic  cause 
is  often  denominated  the  exciting  cause.  Procatarc- 
tic or  exciting  causes  are  common  to  numerous  dis- 
eases, and  do  not  affect  their  nature  and  character. 
Procatarctic  or  exciting  causes  do  not  produce  dis- 
ease, unless  there  is  a  previously  existing  predisposi- 
tion. Excesses,  deficiencies,  and  irregularities  of 
the  non-naturals,  comprehend  all  the  procatarctic 
or  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

PRO-CAT-ARX'IS,  71.  [Gr.  supra.]  The  kindling  of 
a  disease  into  action  by  a  procatarctic  cause,  when  a 

■  predisposition  exists;  the  procatarctic  cause  itself  of 
a  disease.  Quineit. 

PRO-CED'l!RE,7i.  [Fr.  See  Proceed.]  The  act  of 
proceeding  or  moving  forward;  progress;  process; 
operation  ;  series  of  actions  ;  as,  the  procedure  of  the 
soul  in  certain  actions.  But  it  is  more  generally  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  as,  this  is  a  strange  procedure  in  a 
public  body.  The  motions  of  physical  causes  are 
more  generally  denominated  operations. 

2.  Manner  of  proceeding;  management;  conduct. 

South. 

3.  That  which  proceeds  from  something;  produce. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PRO-CEED',  v.  1.  [Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  proceder ;  It. 
procedere  ;  from  L.  procedo ;  pro,  forward,  and  cedo, 
to  move.  The  more  correct  orthography  is  Procede, 
in  analogy  with  precede,  concede,  recede,  procedure.] 

1.  To  move,  pass,  or  go  forward  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things.  A  man  pro- 
ceeds on  his  journey  ;  a  ship  proceeds  on  her  voyage. 

This  word,  thus  used,  implies  that  the  motion, 
journey,  or  voyage,  had  been  previously  commenced, 
and  to  proceed  is  then  to  renew  or  continue  the  motion 
or  progress. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  point,  stage,  or  topic  to  anoth- 
er. The  preacher  proceeds  from  one  division  of  his 
subject,  and  the  advocate  from  one  argument  to 
another. 

3.  To  issue  or  come,  as  from  a  source  or  fountain. 
Light  proceeds  from  the  sup.  ;  vice  proceeds  from  a 
depraved  heart;  virtuous  affections  proceed  from 
God. 

4.  To  come  from  a  person  or  place.  Christ  says, 
"  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God."    John  viii. 

5.  To  prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  on   other  pnncipleB  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  transacted  or  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you, 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.  Shak. 

[Not  now  in  use.] 

7.  To  make  progress  ;  to  advance.  Milton. 

8.  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  series  of  actions  or 
measures.  The  attorney  was  at  a  loss  in  what  man- 
ner to  proceed  against  the  offender.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  often  followed  by  against. 

9.  To  conduct ;  to  act  methodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mauknid  1  proceed.  Milton. 

10.  To  have  a  course. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a  person  can  nut 
of  common  law  condemn  another  by  his  sentence.     AyHJTe. 

11.  To  issue  ;  to  be  produced  or  propagated. 

From  my  loins  thou  shall  proceed.  Milton. 

12.  To  be  produced  by  an  effectual  cause.  All 
created  things  proceed  from  God.  Milton. 

PRO-CEED'ER,  71.  One  who  goes  forward,  or  who 
makes  a  progress.  Bacon. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  ppr.  Moving  forward  ;  passing  on  ; 
issuing  ;  transacting  ;  carrying  on. 

PRO-CEED'ING,  71.  t  Process  or  movement  from  one 
thing  to  another;  a  measure  or  step  laken  in  busi- 
ness ;  transaction  :  in  the  plural,  a  course  of  meas- 
ures or  conduct ;  course  of  dealing  with  others.  We 
speak  of  a  legal  or  an  illegal  proceeding,  a  cautious 
proceeding,  a  violent  proceeding.  In  the  plural,  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  have  been  wise  and  sal- 
utary. It  is  our  duty  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  all 
God's  proceedings  toward  us. 

2.  In  law,  the  course  of  steps  or  measures  in  the 
prosecution  of  actions  is  denominated  proceedings. 
[See  Phooess.] 

PRO-CEEDS'  or  PRo'CEEDS,  n.  pi  Issue;  rent; 
produce  ;  as,  the  proceeds  of  an  estate 
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2.  In  commerce,  the  sum,  amount,  or  value,  of 
goods  sold  or  converted  into  money.  The  con- 
signee was  directed  to  sell  the  cargo  aud  vest  the 
proceeds  in  coffee.  The  proceeds  of  the  goods  sold 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  prime  cost  and 
charges. 

PROC-E-LEOS-MAT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  KpoKcXevopariKoc  ; 
•npi  and  KsXeoopa,  mandate,  incitement.] 

Inciting;  animating;  encouraging.  This  epithet 
is  given  to  a  metrical  foot  in  poetry,  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables.  Johnson. 

PRO-OEL'LOUS,  a.     [L.  procellosus.] 
Stormy. 

PRO-CEP'TION,  n.  Preoccupation.  [Ill  formed,  and 
not  in  use.]  K.  Charles. 

1'RO-CER'I-TY,  n.    [L.  proceritas,  from  procerus,  tall.] 
Tallness  ;  height  of  stature.  Addison. 

PRO'CES  VER'BAL,  (pro'sa.  var'bal,)  [Fr.]  In 
French  law,  an  authentic  minute  of  an  official  act, 
or  statement  of  facts.  Buchanan. 

PROCESS,  (pros'ess,)  n.  [Fr.  prods;  L.  processus, 
from  procedo.     See  Proceed.] 

1.  A  proceeding  or  moving  forward  ;  progressive 
course  ;  tendency  ;  as,  the  process  of  man's  desire. 

Hooker. 

2.  Proceedings  ;  gradual  progress  ;  course  ;  as,  the 
process  of  a  war.  Dryden. 

3.  Operations  ;  experiment ;  series  of  actions  or 
experiments  ;  as,  a  chemical  process. 

4.  Series  of  motions  or  changes  in  growth,  decay, 
&.C.,  in  physical  bodies  ;  as,  the  process  of  vegetation 
or  of  mineralization  ;  the  process  of  decomposition. 

5.  Course  ;  continual  flux  or  passage  ;  as,  the  pro- 
cess of  time.  Milton.     Boyle. 

6.  Methodical  management ;  series  of  measures  or 
proceedings. 

The  proa 

7.  In  law,  the  whole  course  of  proceedings,  in  a 
cause,  real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal,  from  the 
original  writ  to  the  end  of  the  suit.  Original  process 
is  the  means  taken  to  compel  the  defendant  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  Mesne  process  is  that  which  issues, 
pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlocu- 
tory matter.  Fatal  process  is  the  process  of  execu- 
tion. Blackstone. 

8.  In  anatomy,  any  protuberance,  eminence,  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  a  bone.  Encyc.     Coze. 

PRO-CES'SION,  (pro-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pro- 
cessio.     See  Proceed.] 

1.  The  act  of  proceeding  or  issuing.         Pearson. 

2.  A  train  of  persons  walking,  or  riding  on  horse- 
back, or  in  vehicles,  in  a  formal  march,  or  moving 
with  ceremonious  solemnity  ;  as,  a  procession  of  cler- 
gymen and  people  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a 
triumphal  procession  ;  a  funeral  procession. 

Him  all  his  train 
Followed  it)  bright  procession.  Milton, 

PRO-CES'SION-AL,  (pro-sesh'un-al,)  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  procession  ;  consisting  in  a  procession. 

Sattrin,  Trans. 
PRO-CES'SION-AL,   n.     A   book  relating  to  proces- 
sions of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.         Gregory. 
PRO-CES'SION-A-RY,  a.     Consisting  in  procession  ; 

as,  processionary  service.  Hooker. 

PRO-CES'SION-ING,  it.  In  Tennessee,  the  manner 
of  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  land,  as  prescribed 
by^  law.  Bouvier. 

PRO'CHEIN,  (pro'shen,)  u.  [Fr.  prochain  ;  L.  prozi- 
■mus.] 

Next;  nearest;  used  in  the  law  phrase,  prochein 
amy,  tile  next  friend,  any  person  who  undertakes  to 
assist  an  infant  or  minor  in  prosecuting  his  rights. 

Blackstone. 
PRo'CIIRO-NISM,  n.     [Gr.  irpoxpovcoi,  to  precede  in 
time  ;  irpt),  before,  and  xfovoc,  time.] 

An  antedating  ;  the  dating  of  an  event  before  the 
time  it  happened  ;  a  apecies  of  anachronism. 

Gregory. 
PRO'CI-DENCE,   n.     [L.  procidentia;  procido,  to  fall 
down.] 

A  falling  down  ;  a  prolapsus  ;  as  of  the  intestinum 

rectum.  Coze.    Parr. 

PRO-CID'U-OUS,  a.     That  falls  from  its  place.  Jones. 

PRO-CINCT',  7i.     [L.  procinctus  ;  procingo,  to  prepare, 

that  is,  to  gird.] 

Cemplcte  preparation  for  action.     [Little  used.\ 

Milton. 
PRO-CLAIM',   v.  i.  t  [L.  proclamo  ;  pro  and  elamo,  to 
cry  out.     See  Clatm.] 

1.  To  promulgate;  to  announce;  to  publish;  as, 
to  proclaim  a  fast ;  to  proclaim  a  feast.  Leo.  xxiii.  I 
Kings  xxi. 

He  hath  Bent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.  —  Is.  lxi. 

2.  To  giveofficial  notice  of ;  todenounce.  Heralds 
were  formerly  employed  to  proclaim  war. 

3.  To  declare  with  honor  ;  as,  to  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  to  declare  his  perfections. 
Ezod.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  utter  openly ;  to  make  public.  Some  profli- 
gate wretches  openly  proclaim  their  atheism. 

Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  bis  own  goodness.  —  Prov. 
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5.  To  outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself  proclaimed.  ShaJe. 

PRO-CLaIM'ED,  pp.  Published  officially;  promul- 
gated ;  made  publicly  known. 

PRO-€LAlM'ER,7i.  One  who  publishes  by  authority; 
one  that  announces  or  makes  publicly  known. 

Milton. 

PRO-€LaIM'ING,  ppr.  Publishing  officially  ;  de- 
nouncing;   promulgating;    making  publicly  known. 

PROC-LA-MA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  proclamation 
from  proclamo.'] 

1.  Publication  by  authority;  official  notice  given 
to  the  public. 

Kin*    Asa    made  a   proclamation    throughout   all  Judah.  —  1 
Kings  xv, 

2.  In  England,  a  declaration  of  the  king's  will, 
openly  published. 

Proclamations  are  a  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  are 
binding  on  the  subject.  Encyc. 

3.  The  declaration  of  any  supreme  magistrate  pub- 
licly made  known  ;  as,  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

4.  The  paper  containing  an  official  notice  to  a 
people.  The  sheriff  receives  and  distributes  the 
governor's  proclamations.  JVew  England. 

PRO-€LIVE',  a.     Proclivous.     [Not  used.] 
PRO  €LIV'I-TY,   n.      [L.  proclivitasy  proclivis ;   pro 
and  cttvusy  a  cliff.] 

1.  Inclination;  propensity;  proneness ;  tendency. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivity  to  stenl,  but 
not  a  necessity  to  steal.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Readiness;  facility  of  learning. 

He  had  such  a  dextrous  proclivity,  that  his  teachers  were  fain  to 
restrain  his  forwardness.  Wotton. 

PRO-€JLT'VOU"S,  a.     [L.  proclivus,  proclivis,  supra.] 
Inclined  ;  tending  by  nature.  Diet. 

PRO-GON'SUL,  n.  [L.  pro,  for,  and  consul.]  A  Ro- 
man officer  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  consul 
without  being  himself  consul.  He  was  usually  one 
who  had  previously  been  consul,  and  his  power  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  regular  consul. 

Smith's  Diet. 
PRO-€ON'SU-LAR,  a.     Pertaining   to   a  proconsul; 
as,  proconsular  powers. 

2.  Under  the  government  of  a   proconsul ;  as,  a 
proconsular  province. 
PRO-€ON'SUL-ATE,  )   n.     The  office  of  a  proconsul, 
PRO-€ON'SUL-SrMP,  \       or  the  term  of  his  office. 
PRO-€RAS'TI-NATE,   v.  t.       [L.  procrastinor  ;   pro 
and  crastinus  i  eras,  to-morrow.] 

To  put  off  from  day  to  day  ;  to  delay  ;  to  defer  to 
a  future  time  ;  as,  to  procrastinate  repentance. 
PRO-CRAS'TI-NATE,  v.  u     To  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 

I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago.  Swift. 

PRO-€RAS'TI-NA-TED,/>p.     Delayed  ;  deferred. 
PRO-€RAS'TI-NA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Delaying;  put- 
ting off  to  a  future  time. 
PRO-CRAS-TI-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  procrastinatio.] 

A  puttingofT  to  afuture  time;  delay  ;  dilatoriness. 
PRO-€RAS'TI-NA-TOR,  n.     One  that  defers  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing  to  a  future  time. 
PRo'€RE-ANT,  a.     [L.  procrcans.     See  Procreate.] 
Generating;  producing;  productive  ;  fruitful. 

Shak. 
PR6'€RE-ANT,  n.     He  or  that  which  procreates  or 

generates.  Milton. 

PRO'CRE-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  procreo;  pro  and  creo,  to 
create.] 

1.  To  beget ;  to  generate  and  produce  ;  to  engen- 
der ;  used  properly  of  animals.  Bcntley. 

2.  To  produce  ;  used  of  plants,  but  hardly  allowable. 

Blaekmore. 

PRo'€RE-a-TED,  pp.     Begotten  ;  generated. 

PRo'€RE-A-TING,;jpr.  Begetting;  generating;  as 
young. 

PRO-CRE-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  procreatio.] 

The  act  of  begetting ;  generation  and  production 
of  young.  South. 

PRo'€RE-A-TI VE,  a.  Generative  ;  having  the  power 
to  beget.  Hale. 

PR6'€RE-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  generat- 
ing. Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO'GRE  A-TOR,  n.  One  that  begets  ;  a  generator  ; 
a  father  or  sire. 

PRO-CRUS'TE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Procrustes,  or  his  mode  of  torture. 

PRO-€RUS'TeS,  n.  In  Grecian  inythology,  a  celebra- 
ted robber,  who  stretched  his  victims  upon  an  iron 
bed,  or  mutilated  them,  till  their  forms  fitted  its  di- 
mensions; whence  the  metaphorical  phrase,  the  bed 
of  Procrustes. 

PROCTOR,  /*.  [Contracted  from  L.  procurator,  from 
procuro  ;  pro  and  euro.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  employed  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  another.  Hooker. 

2.  Appropriately,  a  person  employed  to  manage  an- 
other's cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law, 
as  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  or  in  a  spiritual  court. 

Swift. 

3.  In  the  English  unioei'sities^n  officer  who  attends 
to  the  morals  of  the  students,  and  enforces  obedience 
to  the  college  regulations.  ^am.  Cal. 
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PROCTOR,  v.  i.     To  manage  ;  a  cant  word.      Shak. 
PROCTOR-AGE,  n.     Management,  in  contempt. 

Milton. 
PROC-TOR'IC-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  academical 

proctor  ;  magisterial.  Prideuuz. 

PROCTOR-SHIP,  n.      The  office  or  dignity  of  the 

proctor  of  a  university.  Clarendon. 

PRO-CUM'BENT,  a.     [L.  procumbens,  procumbo  i  pro 

and  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  Lying  down  or  on  the  face ;  prone. 

2.  In  botany,  trailing;  prostrate  ;  unable  to  support 
itself,  and  therefore  lying  on  the  ground,  but  without 
putting  forth  roots  ;  as,  a  procumbent  stem.     Martyn. 

PRO-COR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  procure.]     That  may  be 

procured  ;  obtainable.  Boyle. 

PROCU.-RA-CY,  n.     [from  L.  procuro.] 

The  management  of  any  thing.    [Jvfoi  used.] 
PROCIJ-Ra'TION,  n.    [L.  procuratio.   See  Procure.] 

1.  The  act  of  procuring. 
[Procurement  is  generally  used.] 

2.  The  management  of  another's  affairs. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empow- 
ered to  transact  the  affairs  of  another.  Encyc. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdea- 
con by  incumbents,  on  account  of  visitations  ;  called 
also  Proxy.  Todd. 

PROC'IJ-Ra-TOR,  n.  The  manager  of  another's  af- 
fairs.    [See  Proctor.]  Shak.     Taylor. 

2.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  a  title  given  to  cer- 
tain governors  of  provinces  ;  as,  the  procurator  of 
Judea.  Also,  a  title  of  certain  officers  who  had  the 
management  of  the  revenue.  P.  Cyc. 

PROC-U-RA-To'Rl-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  procurator 
or  proctor  ;  made  by  a  proctor.  Ayliffe. 

PRO€-U_-Ra'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  procura- 
tor. Pearson. 

PRO-CO'RA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  procuration. 

PRO-CORE',  v.t.  [Fr.  procurer;  It.  proeurare;  Sp. 
procurar  ;  L.  procuro  :  pro  and  euro,  to  take  care. 
But  the  French  only  has  the  sense  of  the  English 
word.     In  the  sense  of  manage,  it  is  never  used.] 

1.  To  gain  ;  to  get ;  to  obtain  ;  as  by  request,  loan, 
effort,  labor,  or  purchase.  We  procure  favors  by  re- 
quest ;  we  procure  money  by  borrowing  ;  we  procure 
food  by  cultivating  the  earth  ;  offices  are  procured  by 
solicitation  or  favor  ;  we  procure  titles  to  estate  by 
purchase.  It  is  used  of  things  of  temporary  posses- 
sion more  generally  than  acquire.  We  do  not  say, 
we  acquired  favor,  we  acquired  money  by  borrowing, 
but  we  procured. 

2.  To  persuade  ;  to  prevail  on. 

What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither.     [Unusttal.] 

Shak. 

3.  To  cause  ;  to  bring  about ;  to  effect ;  to  contrive 
and  effect. 

Proceed,  Salinus,  to  procure  my  fall.  Shak. 

4.  To  cause  to  come  on  ;  to  bring  on. 

We  no  other  pains  endure 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  jrrocure.  Dryden. 

5.  To  draw  to  ;  to  attract ;  to  gain.  Modesty  pro- 
cures love  and  respect. 

PRO-€0RE',  v.  i.     To  pimp.  Dryden. 

PRO-€0R'£D,  pp.  Obtained  ;  caused  to  be  done  ;  ef- 
fected ;  brought  on. 

PRO-CORE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  procuring  or  obtain- 
ing ;  obtainment. 
2.  A  causing  to  be  effected. 

They  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.  Dryden. 

PRO-COR'ER,  n.     One  that  procures  or  obtains  ;  that 

which  brings  on  or  causes  to  be  done.  Walton. 

2.  A  pinip;  a  pander.  South. 

PRO-COR'ESS,  «.     A  bawd.  Spectator 

PRO-CuR'ING,  ppr.     Getting;  gaining;  obtaining. 

2.  Causing  to  come,  or  to  be  done. 

3.  a.  That  causes  to  come  ;  bringing  on.  Sin  is 
the  procuring  cause  of  all  our  woes. 

PRO'CY-ON,  n.     [Gr.  tt/jokuojk.] 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Cunis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog.  P.  Cyc. 

PROD,  71.  A  goad  ;  an  awl,  or  a  pin  in  pattens.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

PROD'I-GAL,  a.  t  [Fr.  prodigue  ;  Sp.  and  It.  prodigo  ; 
from  L.  prodigus,  from  prodigo,  to  drive  forth,  to  lav- 
ish. The  last  component  part  of  the  word  is  ago,  to 
drive  ;  the  first.  I  suppose  to  be  prod,  the  original 
word,  afterward  contracted  to  pro.  (See  Pro.)  The 
Welsh  bradyn,  a  prodigal,  if  from  the  Latin,  is  doubt- 
less of  the  same  origin;  but  Owen  deduces  this  from 
brad,  a  breaking,  treachery,  treason,  and  this  coin- 
cides with  Dan.  bryder,  to  break.     See  Brittle.] 

1.  Given  to  extravagant  expenditures  ;  expending 
■  money  or  other  things  without  necessity  ;  profuse  ; 

lavish  ;  wasteful  ;  not  frugal  or  economical  ;  as,  a 
prodigal  man  ;  the  prodigal  son.  A  man  may  be 
prodigal  of  his  strength,  of  his  health,  of  his  life  or 
bloocf,  as  well  as  of  his  money. 

2.  Profuse  ;  lavish  ;  expended  to  excess,  or  without 
necessity  ;  as,  -prodigal  expenses. 

.    3.  Very  liberal ;  profuse.     Nature  is  prodigal  of  her 
bounties. 
PROD'I-GAL,  n.    One  that  expends  money  extrava- 
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gantly  or  without  necessity  ;  one  that  is  profuse  or 
lavish;  a  waster;  a  spendthrift.  Dnjdau 

PROD-r-GAL'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  prodigalite  ;  It.  prodigali- 
td;  Sp.  prodigalidad.} 

1.  Extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  what  one 
possesses,  particularly  of  money  ;  profusion  ;  waste ; 
excessive  liberality.  It  is  opposed  to  Frugality, 
Economy,  and  Parsimony. 

By  the  Roman  law,  a  man  of  notorious  prodigality  was  trriued 
as  not)  compps.  Encyc. 

The  most  severe  censor  can  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  wit.  Dryden. 

2.  Profuse  liberality. 

PROD'I-GAL-TZE,  v.  i.  To  be  extravagant  in  expen- 
ditures.    [JVo£  -Used,]  Sherwood. 

PROD'I-GAL-LV,  adv.  With  profusion  of  expenses; 
extravagantly  ;  lavishly  ;  wastefully ;  as,  an  estate 
prodigally  dissipated. 

2.  With  liberal  abundance  ;  profusely. 

Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows ; 

Our  paths  with  flowers  site  prodigally  straws.  Dryden. 

PROD'I-GENCE,  n.     Waste  ;  profusion  ;  prodigality. 

[Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

PRU-DIG'IOUS,  (-did'jus,)  a.     [Sp.  and  It.  prodigio- 

so  ;  Fr.  prodigicux ;  L.  prodigwsus.     See  Peiodigy.] 

1.  Very  great  ;  huge  ;  enormous  in  size,  quantity, 
extent,  &c. ;  as,  a  mountain  of  prodigious  size  or  al- 
titude ;  a  prodigious  mass  or  quantity  of  water  j  an 
ocean  or  plain  of  prodigious  extent.     Hence, 

2.  Wonderful  ;  astonishing  ;  such  as  may  seem  a 
prodigy  j  monstrous;  portentous. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  Brown. 

Prodigious  to  relate.  Dryden. 

PKO-DIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.  Enormously  ;  wonderfully  ; 
astonishingly  ;  as,  a  number  prodigiously  great.  Ray. 
2.  Very  much  ;  extremely  ;  in  familiar  language. 
He  was  prodigiously  pleased. 

PRO-DIG'IOUS-NESS,  n.  Enormousness  of  size  ;  the 
state  of  having  qualities  that  excite  wonder  or  aston- 
ishment. Hall. 

PROD'f-£Y,  n.  [L.  prodigium,  from  prodigo,  to  shoot 
out,  drive  out,  properly  to  spread  to  a  great  extent.] 

1.  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment ;  as,  a  prodigy  of  learning.  Spectator. 

2.  Something  extraordinary  from  which  omens  are 
drawn  ;  portent.  Thus  eclipses  and  meteors  were 
anciently  deemed  prodigies. 

3.  A  monster  ;  an  animal  or  other  production  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  B.  Jonson. 

PRO-Dl"TlON,  it.   [L.  proditio,  from  prodo,  to  uetray  ; 

supposed  to  be  compounded  of  pro  and  do,  to  give. 

But  in  W.  bradu  is  to  betray.] 

Treachery  ;  treason.  Ainsworth. 

PROD'I-TOR,  n.   [L.]    A  traitor.    [Not  in  use.]     Sliak. 
PROD-I-TO'RI-OOS,   a.      Treacherous  ;    perfidious  ; 

traitorous.     [Not  in  use.]  Daniel. 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries  or  disclosures.    [Not  in 

use.]  Wotton. 

PROD'I-TO-RY,  a.     Treacherous  ;  perfidious.   Milton. 
PRO'DROME,  n.     [Gr.  irpoSpouo;;  itpo  and  rpe\u,  to 

run.] 

A  forerunner.     [Not  in  use.]  Coles. 

PRO-DtJCE',  v.  t.     [L.  produco  ;  pro  and  duco,  to  lead 

or  draw  ;  Sax.  teogan,  teon,  to  tug  ;  It.  producere,  pro- 

durre ;  Sp.  produeir  ;  Fr.  produire.] 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  bring  or  offer  to  view  or 
notice  ;  as,  to  produce  a  witness  or  evidence  in  court. 

Produce  your  cause.  —  Is.  xli. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  public. 

Tour  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the  world.     Swift. 

3.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  bear  ;  as  plants  or  the  soil. 
Trees  produce  fruit ;  the  earth  produces  trees  and 
grass  ;  wheat  produces  an  abundance  of  food. 

4.  To  bear ;  to  generate  and  bring  forth ;  as 
young.     The  seas  produce  fish  in  abundance. 


They  - 
Produce  prodigious  births  oC  hody  or  mine 


Milton. 


5.  To  cause  ;  to  effect ;  to  bring  into  existence. 
Small  causes  sometimes  produce  great  effects.  The 
clouds  produce  rain.  The  painter  produces  a  picture 
or  a  landscape.  The  sculptor  produces  a  statue. 
Vice  produces  misery.  -* 

6.  To  raise  ;  to  bring  into  being.  The  farmer  pro- 
duces grain  enough  for  his  family. 

7.  To  make  ;  to  bring  into  being  or  form.  The 
manufacturer  produces  excellent  wares. 

8.  To  yield  or  furnish.  Money  produces  interest; 
capital  produces  profit.  The  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try produces  a  revenue  to  government. 

9.  In  general,  to  bring  into  existence  or  into  view. 

10.  In  geometry,  to  extend  ;  applied  to  a  line,  sur- 
face, or  solid. 

PROD'UCE,  (prod'duse,)  n.  That  which  is  produced, 
brought  forth,  or  yielded;  product;  as,  the  produce 
of  a  farm  ;  the  produce  of  trees  ;  the  produce  of  a 
country  ;  the  produce  of  a  manufacture  ;  the  produce 
of  the  sea ;  the  produce  of  a  tax  ;  the  produce  of  a 
mine.  But  when  we  speak  of  something  formed  by 
an  individual  artisan  or  genius,  we  call  it  a  produc- 
tion. 
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PRO-DOCED,  pp.  Brought  into  life,  being,  or  view  ; 
yielded  ;  extended. 

PRO-DOOE'MENT,  n.     Production.     [Not  used.] 

Milton. 

PRO-DOC'ENT,  n.  One  that  exhibits,  or  offers  to 
view  or  notice.     [Not  much  used.]  AytiJ'e. 

PRO-DOC'ER,  n.  One  that  generates  ;  one  that  pro- 
duces. Locke.     Suckling. 

PRO-DU-CI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  power  of  producing. 
[Not  used.]  Barrow. 

PRO-DO'CI-BLE,  a.     [It.  producibile,  produtibile.] 

1.  That  may  be  brought  into  being;  that  may  be 
generated  or  made  ;  as,  producible  stilts.  Boyle. 

2.  That  may  be  brought  into  view  or  notice  ;  that 
may  be  exhibited.  Hammond. 

PRO-DO'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  producible  ;  as,  the  producibleness  of  salts. 

Boyle. 

PRO-DOC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Generating;  bringing  into 
existence  or  notice  ;  yielding  ;  extending. 

PROD'UGT,  n.  [h.  productus,  from  produco  ;  Fr.  pro- 
dv.it.] 

1.  That  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals  ;  as,  the  product  of  land  ;  the  products 
of  the  season. 

2.  ThafNvhich  is  formed  or  produced  by  labor,  or 
by  mental  application  ;  as,  the  products  of  manufac- 
tures, of  commerce,  or  of  art ;  the  product*  of  great 
and  wise  men.  In  the  latter  sense,  production  is 
now  generally  used. 

In  general,  products  comprehend  whatever  is  pro- 
duced or  made  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  products 
of  a  country  exported. 

The  product  of  the  impost  untl  excise.        Belknap,  N.  [lamp. 

3.  Effect;  result;  something  consequential. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  the  number  resulting  from  the 
multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers.  Thus, 
5  X  7  =  35,  the  product.  Product  results  from  mul- 
tiplication, as  sum  does  from  addition. 

PRO-DUCTILE,  a.    That  may  be  extended  in  length. 
PRO-DUC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  productio.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing,  bringing  forth, 
or  exhibiting  to  view. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  or  made  ;  as,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  comprehending  all  vegetables 
and  fruits  ;  the  productions  of  art,  as  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  intellect  or  genius,  as  poems  and  prose 
compositions. 

PRO-DUe'TIVE,  a.     [It.  prodnttivo  ;  Sp.  productive.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  producing;  as, 
productive  labor  is  that  which  increases  the  number 
or  amount  of  products ;  opposed  to  unproductive 
labur.  The  labor  of  the  fanner  and  mechanic  is  pro- 
ductive ;  the  labor  of  officers  and  professional  men  is 
unproductive  to  the  state.  A  tree  which  bears  fruit, 
and  the  land  which  bears  grass  or  grain,  is  produc- 
tive. 

2.  Fertile;  producing  good  crops.  We  often  de- 
note by  this  word  that  land  or  plants  yield  large 
products. 

3.  Producing ;  bringing  into  being ;  causing  to 
exist ;  efficient ;  as,  an  age  productive  of  great  men ; 
a  spirit  productive  of  heroic  achievements. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it 

productive  of  merit.  Spectator. 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire.  Drydeit. 

PRO-DU€'TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  production  ;  with 
abundant  produce. 

PRO-DUC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pro- 
ductive ;  as,  the  productiveness  of  land  or  labor. 

PRO-E-GC'MIN-AL,  a.  [Gr.  nponyeopai,  to  go  be- 
fore.] 

Predisposing  ;  a  term  denoting  that  cause  without 
which  a  disease  can  not  exist,  which  determines  its 
nature  and  character,  but  which  only  produces  a 
predisposition,  and  always  requires  the  aid  of  a  pro- 
catarctic  cause  to  kindle  it  into  action.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  diseases  require  the  influence  of  a 
proeguminal  and  a  procatarctic  cause  for  their  pro- 
duction. 

PRO'EM,  re.  [Fr  proeme ;  It.  and  Sp.  proemio ;  h. 
proa-mium;  Gr  r:pu>iuiov;  irpn,  before,  and  oiuy, 
utpos,  way.] 

Preface  ;  introduction  ;  preliminary  observations 
to  a  book  or  writing.  Swift.    Milton. 

PRO'EM,  v.  t.     To  preface.     [Not  used.]  South. 

PRO-E'MI-AL,  a.  Introductory;  prefatory  ;  prelimi- 
nary. Hammond.     Johnson. 

FRO-EMP-TO'SIS,  n.  [Gr.,  from  rtpocpTrnrrto,  to  fall 
before.] 

In  chronology,  the  lunar  equation,  or  addition  of  a 
day,  necessary  to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  hap- 
pening a  day  too  soon.  Brande. 

PRC'FACE,  ?i.     An  old  exclamation  of  welcome. 

PROF-A-N.VTION,  n.  [Fr.  ;  It.  profanazione  ;  Sp. 
profanacion;  from  L. profano,     See  Profane.] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  sacred  things,  or  of  treat- 
ing them  vAlh  contempt  or  irreverence  ;  as,  the  prof- 
anation of^he  Sabbath  by  sports,  amusements,  or 
unnecessary  la,b,gr ;  the  profanation  of  a  sanctuary; 
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the  profanation  of  the  name  of  God  by  swearing, 
jesting,  &c. 

2.  The  act  of  treating  with  abuse  or  disrespect. 


1  were  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  tnc  laity  our  love. 


Don 


PRO-FANE',  a.  [L.  profanus ;  pro  and  fanum,  a  tem- 
ple ;  It.  and  Sp.  profano  ;  Fr.  profane.] 

1.  Irreverent  to  any  thing  sacred;  applied  to  per- 
sons. A  man  is  profane  when  he  takes  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  or  treats  sacred  things  with  abuse  and 
irreverence. 

2.  Irreverent ;  proceeding  from  a  contempt  of 
sacred  tilings,  or  implying  it ;  as,  profane  words  or 
language  ;  profane  swearing. 

3.  Not  sacred  ;  secular;  relating  to  secular  things ; 
as,  profane  history. 

4.  Polluted  ;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.  Ralegh. 

5.  Not  purified  or  holy  ;  allowed  for  common  use ; 
as,  a  profane  place.     Eiek.  xlii.  and  xlviii. 

6.  Obscene .  heathenish  ;  tending  to  bring  re- 
proach on  religion  ;  as,  profane  fables.     1  Tim.  iv. 

Profane  is  used  chiefly  in  Scripture  in  opposition 
to  holy,  or  qualified  ceremonially  for  sacred  ser- 
vices. 
PRO-FANE',  v.  t.  To  violate  any  thing  sacred,  or 
treat  it  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or  con- 
tempt ;  as,  to  profane  the  name  of  God  ;  to  profane 
the  Sabbath  ;  to  profane  the  Scriptures  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  God.  Dwight. 

2.  To  pollute  ;  to  defile ;  to  apply  to  temporal 
uses  ;  to  use  as  base  or  common.     Eiek.  xxiv. 

3.  To  violate.     Mai.  ii. 

4.  To  pollute  ;  to  debase.    Lev.  xxi. 

5.  To  put  to  a  wrong  use.  Shak. 
PRO-FAN' JL'D,  pp.     Violated  ;   treated  with    irrever- 
ence or  abuse  ;  applied  to  common  uses  ;  polluted. 

PRO-FANE'LY,  adv.  With  irreverence  to  sacred 
things  or  names. 

The  character  of  God  profanely  impeached.  Dwight. 

2.  With  abuse  or  contempt  for  any  thing  vener- 
able. 

Thai  proud  scholar  —  speaks  of  Homer  loo  profanely. 

Broome. 

PRO-FANE'NESS,  n.  Irreverence  of  sacred  things  ; 
particularly,  the  use  of  language  which  implies  ir- 
reverence toward  God  ;  the  taking  of  God's  name 
in  vain.  Dryden.    Atlcrbury.     Dwight. 

Profaneness  in  men  Ls  vulgar  and  odiuus  j  in  females,  is  shocking 


uddi-i 


able. 


PRO-FAN' ER,  re.  One  who,  by  words  or  actions, 
treats  sacred  things  with  irreverence  ;  one  who  uses 
profane  language. 

2.  A  polluter ;  a  defiler ;  as,  a  profancr  of  the 
temple.  Hooker. 

PRO-FA  N'ING,  ppr.     Violating  ;  treating  with  irrev- 
erence ;  polluting. 
PRO-FAN' I-TY,  n.    Profaneness,  which  see. 

In  a  revel  of  debauchery,  amid  the  brisk  interchange  of  profanity 
and  folly,  religion  might  appear  a  dumb,  unsocial  intruder. 
Buclaninster. 
PRO-FEC'TION,  re.     [L.  profectio.] 

A  going  forward  :  advance  ;  progression.  [Not  in 
use.]  Brown. 

PIlO'FERT,  n.     [L.  third  person  of  prqfero.]     In  law, 

the  exhibition  of  a  record  or  paper  in  open  court. 
PRO-FESS',  v.  t.      [It.  professarc  ;    Sp.  profesar  ;    Fr. 
professor  i  L.  professus,  projiteor ;  pro  and  fateor.] 

1.  To  make  open  declaration  of;  to  avow  or  ac- 
knowledge. 

Let  no  man  who  jjrofesses  himself  a  Christain,  keep  so  heathen- 
ish a  family  as  not  to  see  God  be  daily  worshiped  in  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Thev  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him. 
'—  Tit.  i. 

2.  To  declare  in  strong  terms. 

Then  will  I  profess  to  them,  1  never  knew  you.  —  Matt,  vii, 

3.  To  make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud 
declaration. 

To  your  professing  bosoms  1  commit  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  declnrc  publicly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or  sci- 
ence, for  inviting  employment ;  as,  to  profess  one's 
self  a  physician  ;  he  professes  surgery. 

PRO-FESS',  v.  i.  To  declare  friendship.  [Not  in 
use.)  Shak. 

PRO-FESS'ED,  )  pp.  or  a.     Openly  declared,  avowed, 

PRO-FEST',  1  or  acknowledged  ;  as,  a  professed 
foe  ;  a  professed  tyrant ;  a  professed  Christian  ;  a  pro- 
fessed atheist. 

PRO-FESS'ED-LY,  adv.  By  profession  ;  by  opea 
declaration  or  avowal. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men  — professedly  my  snblects. 

K.  Charles. 
England    1   traveled  over,  professedly  searching  all  places  as  I 
passed  along.  Vr'oodicard. 

PRO-FESS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Openly  declaring  ;  avow- 
ing ;  acknowledging;  making  a  profession. 

PRO-FES'SION,  (-fesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  pro- 
fessio.]  ' 

1.  Open  declaration;  puhlic  avowal  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  one's  sentiments  or  belief;  as,  professions 
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of  friendship  or  sincerity  ;  a  profession  of  faith  or  re- 
ligion. 

The  professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  13  the  bait,  are  a  slen- 
der security.  Lesley. 
The  Indiana  quickly  perceive  the  coincidence  or  the  contradiction 
between  professt'jns  and  conduct,  and  their  confidence  or 
distrust  follows  ot  course.                                     J.  Morse. 

2.  The  business  which  one  professes  to  understand 
and  to  follow  for  subsistence  ;  calling;  vocation; 
employment  ;  as,  the  learned  professions.  We  speak 
of  the  professions  of  a  clergyman-,  of  a  lawyer,  and 
of  a  physician  or  surgeon  ;  the  profession  of  lecturer 
on  chemistry  or  mineralogy.  But  the  word  is  not 
applied  to  an  occupation  merely  mechanical. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a 
calling.  We  speak  of  practices  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful to  a  profession. 

4.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  entering  into  a 
religious  order,  by  which  a  person  offers  himself  to 
God  by  a  vow  of  inviolable  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty.  Eocijc. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fesb'un-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  profession  or  to  a  calling  ;  as,  professional  studies, 
pursuits,  tluties,  engagements;  professional  character 
or  skill. 

PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY,  ado.     By  profession  or  dec- 
laration.    He  is  professionally  a  friend  to  religion. 
2.  By  calling;  as,-  one  employed  professionally. 

PRO-FESS'OR,  n.  [L.]  One  wlio  makes  open  dec- 
laration of  his  sentiments  or  opinions  ;  particularly, 
one  who  makes  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  thus  unites 
himself  to  the  visible  church.      Bacon.     Hammond. 

2.  One  that  publicly  teaches  any  science  or  branch 
of  learning;  particularly,  an  officer  in  a  university, 
college,  or  other  seminary,  whose  business  is  to  read 
lectures  or  instruct  students  in  a  particular  branch  of 
learning  ;  as,  a  professor  of  theology  or  mathe- 
matics. 

PRO-FES-S6'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  professorius.] 

Pertaining  to  a  professor  ;  as,  the  professorial  chair. 

Enfield. 

PRO-FE3S'OR-SH1P,  n.  The  office  of  a  professor  or 
public  teacher  of  the  sciences.  Walton. 

PRO-FES'SO-ltY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  professor. 

PROF'FER,  v.  t.  [L.  profero ;  pro  and  fero,  to  hear  ; 
It.  profferere,  profferire  ;  Sp.  proferir ;  Fr.  profcrer.) 

1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  as,  to  proffer  a  gift ;  to 
proffer  services  ;  to  proffer  friendship. 

2.  To  essay  or  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 

None 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milton. 

PROF'FER,  n.  An  offer  made;  something  proposed 
for  acceptance  by  another;  as,  proffers  of  peace  or 
friendship. 

He  made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of  command  in 
the  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  Essav  ;  attempt.  Bacon. 

PROF'FER-KD,  pp.  or  u.     Offered  for  acceptance. 

PROF'FER-ER,  n.  One  who  offers  any  thing  for  ac- 
ceptance. 

PROF'FER-ING,  ppr.     Offering  for  acceptance. 

PRO-FI"ClENCE,  (-fish'ens,)       (  n.      [from    L.   pro- 

PR0-F1"<JIEN-CY,  (-ftsh'en-se.)  \  ficiens,  from  pro- 
Jicio,  to  advance  forward  ;  pro  tirtd  facia,  to  make.] 

Advance  in  the  acquisition  of  any  art,  science,  or 
knowledge  ;  improvement  ;  progression  in  knowl- 
edge. Students  are  examined,  that  they  may  mani- 
fest their  pru/iciencii  in  their  studies  or  in  knowledge. 

PRO-FI"C)ENT,  (-lish'ent,)  n.  One  who  has  made 
considerable  advances  in  any  business,  art,  science, 
or  branch  of  learning  ;  as,  a  proficient  in  a  trade  or 
occupation  ;  a  proficient  in  mathematics,  in  anatomy, 
in  music,  &c. 

PRO-FI"!TENT-LY,  ado.     Bv  proficiency. 

PRO-FICU-OUS,  a.     [L.  proficuits,  proficio,  supra.] 
Profitable  ;  advantageous  ;  useful.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey. 

PRO'FILE,  (pro'fil  or  pro'feel,)  n.  [Fr.  profit ;  pro  and 
Jil ;  It.,  profilo ;  Sp.  and  Port,  perjil;  per  and  Jil,  L. 
jiluin,  a  thread  or  line.] 

1.  Primarily,  an  outline  or  contour;  hence,  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  a  head  or  portrait  represented 
sidewise  or  in  a  side  view  ;  the  side  face  or  half  face  ; 
as,  to  draw  or  appear  in  profile;  the  profile  of  Pope 
or  Addison. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  contour  or  outline  of  a  fig- 
ure, building,  or  member;  also,  the  draught  of  an 
object,  representing  it  as  if  cut  down  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  10  the  bottom.  Owiit. 

PROFILE,  (pro'fil  or  pro'feel,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  profiler;  It. 
profilare :  Sp.  pcrfilar.] 

To  tlraw  the  outline  of  a  head  sidewise  ;  to  draw 
in  profile,  as  a  building. 

PR6'F1L-ED,  pp-  Drawn  so  as  to  present  a  side 
view. 

PRO'FIL-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  a  portrait  so  as  to  rep- 
resent a  side  view  ;  drawing  an  outline  of.    Ghcilt. 

PRO'FIL-IST,  a.     One  who  takes  profiles. 

PROF'IT,  n.  [Fr.  profit, ;  It.  profitto  :  from  L.  profee- 
tus,  proficio,  ttt  profit,  literally  to  proceed  forward,  to 
advance;  pro  ;md  fucio.  The  primary  sense  of  facto 
is,  to  urge  or  drive.] 


elf,  to  coDy  diligently  excel- 
Dryden. 


1.  In  commerce,  the  advance  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  beyond  the  cost  of  purchase.  Net  profit  is  the 
gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  an  advanced  price,  or 
a  price  beyond  what  they  had  cost  the  6eller,  and 
beyond  all  costs  and  charges.  The  profit  of  the 
fanner  and  the  manufacturer  is  the  gain  made  by  the 
sale  of  produce  or  manufactures,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  the  labor,  materials,  rents,  and  all  expenses, 
together  with  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed, 
whether  land,  machinery,  buildings,  instruments,  or 
money. 

Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Rambler. 

2.  Any  gain  or  pecuniary  advantage  ;  as,  an  office 
of  profit  or  honor. 

3.  Any  advantage  ;  any  accession  of  good  from 
labor  or  exertion;  an  extensive  signification,  com- 
prehending the  acquisition  of  any  thing  valuable, 
corporeal  or  intellectual,  temporal  or  spiritual.  A 
person  may  derive  profit  from  exercise,  amusements, 
reading,  study,  meditation,  social  intercourse,  reli- 
gions instruction,  &c.  Every  improvement  or  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  is  profit  to  a  wise  man. 

PROF'IT,  v.  U     [It.  profittare  ;  Fr.  profiter.] 

1.  To  benefit ;  to  advantage  ;  applied  to  one's  self, 
to  derive  some  pecuniary  interest  or  some  accession 
of  good  from  any  thing  ;  as,  to  profit  otie's  self  by  a 
commercial  undertaking,  or  by  reading  or  instruction. 
In  this  sense,  the  verb  is  generally  used  intransitive- 
ly. Applied  to  others,  to  communicate  good  to;  to 
advance  the  interest  of. 

Brethren,  if  I  come  to  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I 

profit  you  ?  —  1  Cor.  xiv . 
Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me?  —  Job  XXX. 

2.  To  improve  ;  to  advance. 

It  is  a  great  means  of  profiling 
lent  pieces  and  beautiful  de: 

PROF'IT,  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage  in  pecuniary  in- 
terest ;  as,  to  profit  by  trade  or  manufactures. 

2.  To  make  improvement;  to  improve;  to  grow 
wiser  or  better ;  to  advance  in  any  thing  useful ;  as, 
to  profit  by  reading  or  by  experience. 

She  has  profiled  by  your  counsel.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage  ;  to  bring  good  to. 

Kiches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.  —  Prov.  xi. 

PROF'IT-A-BLE,   a.      [Fr.]      Yielding    or    bringing 
profit  or  gain  ;    gainful  ;   lucrative  ;   as,  a  profitable 
trade  ;  profitable  business ;  a  profitable  study  or  pro- 
fession. 
2.  Useful ;  advantageous. 

What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became  fatal  to  the  em- 
peror. Arbulhnot. 

PROF'tT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Gainfulness  ;  as,  the 
profitableness  of  trade. 

2.  Usefulness  ;  advantageousness.   More.    Calamy. 
PROF'IT-A-BLY,  ado.     With   gain ;   gainfully.     Our 
ships  are  profitably  employed. 

2.  Usefully  ;  advantageously  ;  with  improvement. 
Our  time  may  be  profitably  occupied  in  reading. 
PROF'IT-ED, ';;;>.     Benefited  ;  advanced  in  interest  or 
happiness ;  improved. 

What  is  a  man  profited,  if  lie  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  —  Matt.  xvi. 

PROF'IT-ING,  ppr.    Gaining  interest  or  advantage  ; 

improving. 
PROF'IT-ING,  n.     Gain  ;  advantage  ;  improvement. 

That  thy  profiling-  may  appear  to  all.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

PROF'IT-LESS,  a.  Void  of  profit,  gain,  or  advan- 
tage. Shale. 
PROF'LI-GA-CY,  n.  [See  Profligate.]  A  profligate 
or  very  vicious  course  of  life  ;  a  state  of  being  aban- 
doned in  mural  principle  and  in  vice.  Barrington. 
PROF'LI-GATE,  o.t  [L.  profiigatu's,  proftigo,  to  rout, 
to  ruin  ;  pro  and  fiigo,  to  drive  or  dash.  The  word, 
then,  signifies,  dashed,  broken,  or  ruined  in  morals. 
See  Flog  and  Afflict.] 

Abandoned  to  vice  ;  lost  to  principle,  virtue,  or  de- 
cency ;  extremely  vicious  ;  shameless  in  wickedness  ; 
as,  a  profligate  man  or  wretch. 
Next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we.  Roscommon. 

Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use.  Dryden. 

PROF'LI-GATE,  ?t  An  abandoned  man  ;  a  wretch 
who  has  lost  all  regard  to  good  principles,  virtue,  or 
decency. 

How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy  of  eighteen  like 
Octavius,  eve*  dare  to  dream  of  giving  law  to  such  an  em- 
pire !  Swift. 

PROF'LI-G5TE,  u.  t.  To  drive  away  ;  a  Latin  signi- 
fication.    [Not  used.] 

2.  To  overcome.     [Not  used.]  Harvey. 

PROF'LI-GATE-LY,  adv.  Without  principle  or  shame. 

Swift. 
2.  In  a  course  of  extreme  viciousness ;  as,  to  spend 
life  projliaatelii. 
PROF'LI-GATE-NESS,  n.      The  quality  or  state  of 
being  lost  to  virtue  and  decency.  Butter. 

2.  An  abandoned  course  of  life ;  extreme  vicious- 
ness ;  profligacy.  * 
PROF-LI-GA'TION,  n.     Defeat ;  rout.  W[Not  used.] 

Bacon. 


PROF'LU-ENCE,  n.     [L.  profluens,  profluo  ;  pro  and 

fiuo,  to  flow.] 

A  progress  or  course.     [Not  used.]  Wotton. 

PROF'LU-ENT,  a.    Flowing  forward ;  as,  a  profluent 

stream.  .Milton. 

PRO  FOR'MJ,  [L.l     For  the  sake  of  form. 
PRO-FO  UND',  a.     [Fr.  profond ;  It.  profando ;  Sp.  pro- 

fundo ;  L.  profundus  ;  pro  and  fundus,  bottom.     See 

Found.] 

1.  Deep;  descending  or  being  far  below  the  sur- 
face, or  far  below  the  adjacent  places ;  as,  a  gulf  pro- 
found. Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;  that  enters  deeply  into  sub- 
jects ;  not  superficial  or  obvious  to  the  mind  ;  as,  a 
profound  investigation  ;  profound  reasoning  ;  a  pro- 
found treatise. 

3.  Humble  ;  very  lowly  ;  submissive ;  as,  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being.       Duppn. 

4.  Penetrating  deeply  into  science  or  any  branch 
of  learning  ;  as,  a  profound  scholar ;  a  profound  math- 
ematician ;  a  profound  historian. 

5.  Deep  in  skill  or  contrivance. 

The  revollers  are  profound  to  make  slaughter.  —  Hos.  v. 

6.  Having  hidden  qualities. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  room 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound.  Sliak. 

PRO-FOUND',  7i.    The  deep ;  the  sea ;  the  ocean  ;  as, 
the  vast  profound.  Dryden, 

2.  The  abyss. 

I  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

PRO-FOUND',  v.  i.    To  dive  ;  to  penetrate.     [Not  in 

use.]  Glanvillc. 

PRO-FOUND'LY,  adv.     Deeply ;  with  deep  concern. 
Why  sigh  you  50  profoundly  ?  Shak. 

2.  With  deep  penetration  into  science  or  learning  ; 
with  deep  knowledge  or  insight ;  as,  profoundly  wise  ; 
profoundly  skilled  in  music  or  painting.        Dryden. 
PRO-FOUND'NESS,  n.     Depth  of  place. 

2.  Depth  of  knowledge  or  of  science.         Hooker. 
PRO-FUND'I-TY,  n.  [It.  profonditd;  Sp.  profundidad ; 
from  L.  profundus.] 
Depth  of  place,  of  knowledge,  or  of  science. 

Milton. 
PRO-FOSE',  a,  t  [L.  profusus,  profunda,  to  pour  out ; 
pro  and  fundo.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  liberal  to  excess  ;  prodigal ;  as,  a  pro- 
fuse government ;  a  profuse  administration.  Henry 
the  Eighth,  a  profuse  king,  dissipated  the  treasures 
which  the  parsimony  of  his  father  had  amassed.  A 
man's  friends  are  generally  Boo  profuse  of  praise,  and 
his  enemies  too  sparing. 

2.  Extravagant;  lavish;  as,  profuse  expenditures. 

3.  Overabounding  ;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers.  Milton. 

O  Liberty  1    thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss.  Addison. 

Profuse  ornament  in  painting,  architecture,  or  gardening,  as 
well  as  in  dress  or  m  language,  shows  a  mean  or  corrupted 
taste.  Karnes. 

PRO-FUSE',  v.  t.     To  pour  out.     [Little  uied.] 

jSrmstrong. 
2.  To  squander.     [Little  used.]  Steele. 

PRO-FuSE'LY,  adv.     Lavishly;   prodigally;    as,   an 
income  profusely  expended. 

2.  With  exuberance  ;  with  great  abundance.     The 
earth  is  profusely  adorned  with  flowers  ;  ornaments 
may  be  too  profusely  scattered  over  a  building. 
PRO-FCSE'NESS,  n.     Lavishness ;    prodigality;   ex- 
travagant expenditures. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profusenees.    Alterbury. 

2.  Great  abundance  ;  profusion  ;  as,  profuscness  of 
ornaments. 
PRO-FO'SION,  (-/.hun,)  71.     [L.  profusio.] 

1.  Lavishness  ;  prodigality  ;  extravagance  of  ex- 
penditures ;  as,  to  waste  an  estate  by  profusion. 

What  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the  empire, 

Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  facuous  nobles  i  Roioe. 

2.  Lavish  effusion. 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  njl  only  profusion,  but  the  least  effu- 
sion of  Christian  blood.  Haytcard. 

3.  Rich  abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty.  The  table 
contained  a  profusion  of  dainties.  Our  country  has 
a.  profusion  of  food  for  man  and  beast. 

The  raptured  eye 
The  t'liir profusion,  yellow  autumn,  spies.  Thomson. 

PROG,  o.   i.     [V.  prachgen,  to  beg;  Dan.  prakker,  id.; 

Sw.  pracka,  to  make  use  of  shifts  ;  L.  proco,  procor.] 

To  shift   meanly  for  provisions;  to  wander  about 

and  seek  provisions  where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  to 

live  by  beggarly  tricks.     [j3  low  tcord.] 

You  are  the  lion;  1  have  been  endeavoring  to  prog  for  you. 

Burke. 

PROG,  n.     Victuals  or  provisions  sought  by  begging, 
or  found  by  wandering  about. 
2.  Victuals  of  any  kind.     [j3  low  word.]       Swift. 
PROG,  n.    One  that  seeks  his  victuals  by  wandering 

and  begging 
PRO-GEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  progenero.] 

To  beget.     [Not  in  use.] 
PRO-GEN-ER-.A'TION,n.  The  act  of  begetting;  prop- 
agation.    [Not  used?] 
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PRO 

PRO-GEN'I-TOR,  ?i.  [L.,  from  progigno;  pro  and 
gtgno,  to  begot,  Gr.  ysvvmaA 

An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line  ;  a  forefather.  Adam 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

PRO-OEN'I-TIJRE,  n.  A  begetting  or  birth.  [Little 
use,/.) 

PROG'E-NV,  n.  [It.  progenies  L- progenies,  from  pro- 
gignor.] 

Offspring  ;  race  ;  children  ;  descendants  of  the 
human  kind,  or  offspring  of  other  animals  ;  as,  the 
progeny  of  a  king  ;  the  progeny  of  Adam  ;  the  proge- 
ny of  beasts  or  fowls  ;  a  word  of  general  application.   « 

PROG-No'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  irpoyvcoais,  from  Trpoyivwo-Kui, 
to  know  before  ;  rrpo  and  j-icojo-km.] 

In  medicine,  the  art  of  foretelling  the  course  and 
event  of  a  disease  ;  the  judgment  of  the  course  and 
event  of  a  disease  by  particular  symptoms. 

Coze.    Hooper. 

PROG-NOS'TI€,  a.  Foreshowing;  indicating  some- 
tiling  future  hy  signs  or  symptoms ;  as,  the  prognos- 
tic symptoms  of  a  disease  ,  prognostic  signs. 

PROG-NOS'TIC,  n.  In  medicine,  the  judgment  formed 
concerning  the  course  and  eventofa  disease  by  means 
of  the  symptoms.  Encyc. 

2.  Something  which  foreshows;  a  sign  by  which 
a  future  event  may  be  known  or  foretold. 

In  medicine,  a  sign  or  symptom  indicating  the  course 
and  event  of  a  disease.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue 
is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  prognostic?     Parr. 

3.  A  foretelling ;  prediction.  Swift. 
PROG-NOS'Tie-A-BLE,  a.    The.  rfiay  be  foreknown 

or  foretold.  Brown. 

PROG-NOS'Tie-ATE,  v.  t.  [from  prognostic;  It. 
prugnosticare.] 

1.  To  foreshow;  to  indicate  a  future  course  or 
event  by  present  signs.  A  clear  sky  at  sunset  prog- 
nosticates a  fair  day. 

2.  To  foretell  by  means  of  present  signs  ;  to  predict. 

I  neither  will  nor  can  prognosticate 

To  the  younjj  g;ipin£  heir  his  finher's  fate.  Dryden. 

PROG-NOS'TIG-a-TED,#>.     Foreshown;  foretold. 
PROG-NOS'TIC-A-TING,  ppr.    Foreshowing;    fore- 
telling. 
PROG-NOS-TIC-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  foreshowing 
a  future  course  or  event  by  present  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  foretelling  a  course  or  event  by  pres- 
ent signs.  Burnet. 

3.  A  foretoken  ;  previous  sign.  Shah. 
PROG-NOS'Tr€-A-TOR,   7i.     A  foreknower  or  fore- 
teller of  a  future  course  or  event  hy  present  signs. 

PRO-GRAM'MA,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ■npoypaipco,  to  "write 
previously  ;  rrpo  and  ypmpto,  to  write.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  letter  sealed  with  the  king's  seal. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  a  tinivcrsity,  a  billet  or  advertisement  to  in- 
vite persons  to  an  oration.  Encyc. 

3.  A  proclamation  or  edict  posted  in  a  public  place. 

Life  of  A.  Wood. 

4.  That  which  is  written  before  something  else  ;  a 
preface.  Warton. 

PRO'GRAMME,  (pro'gram,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  npo- 
ypaupa.]  A  brief  outline  or  explanation  of  the  or- 
der to  be  pursued,  or  the  subjects  embraced,  in  any 
public  exercise,  performance,  entertainment,  or  se- 
ries of  exercises. 

PROG'RESS,  n.  [Fr.  progress  ;  Sp.  progreso  ;  L.  pro- 
gressus,  progredior ;  pro  and  gradior,  to  step  or  go. 
See  Grade  :uid  DjiGnEE.l 

1.  A  moving  or  going  forward;  a  proceeding  on- 
ward. A  man  makes  a  slow  progress  or  a  rapid 
progress  on  a  journey;  a  ship  makes  slow  progress 
against  the  tide.  He  watched  the  progress  of  the 
army  on  its  march,  or  the  progress  of  a  star  or  comet. 

2.  A  moving  forward  in  growth;  increase;  as, 
the  progress  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

3.  Advance  in  business  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  prog- 
ress of  a  negotiation  ;  the  progress  of  arts. 

4.  Advance  in  knowledge  ;  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement;  proficiency.  The  student  is  com- 
mended for  his  progress  in  learning;  the  Christian 
for  his  progress  in  virtue  and  piety. 

5.  Removal ;  passage  from  place  to  place. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece.         Denham. 

6.  A  journey  of  state;  a  circuit. 

Blackstone.     Addison. 
PRO-GRESS',  ?;.  i.     To   move   forward   in   space ;  to 
pass ;  to  proceed. 

Let  me  wipe  oil"  this  honorable  dew 

That  silvery  iloth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shale. 

—  Although  the  popular  blast 
Halh  roared  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud. 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Broken  heart,  by  Ford,  vol.  1.  p   303, 

Gijbrd's  ed.  London,  1827. 

[These  authors  accent  the  first  syllable,  but  the  ac- 
cent is  now  on  the  second.] 
2.  To  proceed  ;  to  continue  onward  in  course. 

After  the  war  had  progressed  for  Gome  time.  Marshall. 

They  progress  in  that  style  in  proportion   as  their    pieces  are 
treated  with  contempt.  Washington. 

Enowlcs,  Smart,  and  Reitl,  have  inserted  the  word, 
in  this  sense,  in  their  dictionaries. 
3    To  advance  ;  to  make  improvement. 

Du  Ponceau.     Bayard. 


PRO 

PRO-GRESS'£D,  (pro-Brest',)  pp.      Moved  forward  ; 

proceeded. 
PRO-GRESS'ING,  ppr.     Moving  forward  ;  advancing. 

Milton.     Reform  of  Eng. 
PRO-GRES'SION,    (pro-gresh'un,)   n.      [Fr.,  from  L. 

progression  progredior.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  forward  ;  a  proceeding  in  a 
course  ;  motion  onward.  Locke. 

2.  Intellectual  advance ;  as,  the  progression  of 
thought.  Locke. 

3.  Course  ;  passage.  Shak. 

4.  In  mathematics,  regular  or  proportional  advance 
in  increase  or  decrease  of  numbers ;  continued  pro- 
portion, arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmonica!. 
Arithmetical  progression  is  when  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  differences.    Thus, 

l5'    8'    g'    4'    2°'  I  by  the  difference  2- 
Geometrical  progression  is  when  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  equal  ratios.     Thus, 
2.    4.    8.     16.  32.  64.  j  by  a  continual   multiplica- 
64.  32.  16.    8.    4.    2.    j      tion  or  division  by  2. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  music,  a  regular  succession  of  chords  or 
movement  of  the  parts  in  harmony. 

PRO-GRES'SION-AL,  (-gresh'un-al,)  a.  That  ad- 
vances ;  that  is  in  a  state  of  advance.  Brown. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE,   a.     Moving   forward;    proceeding 
onward  j    advancing;     as,     progressive    motion    or 
course  ;  opposed  to  Retrograde.       Bacon.     Ray. 
2.  Improving.     The  arts  are  in  a  progressive  state. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE-LY,  ado.  By  motion  onward  ;  by 
regular  advances.  Hooker. 

PRO-GRESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  moving 
forward  ;  an  advancing  ;  state  of  improvement;  as, 
the  progressive/less  of  science,  arts,  or  taste. 

PRO  HAC  VI'CE,  [L.]     For  this  occasion. 

PRO-HIB'IT,  v.  1. 1  [L.  prohibeu;  pro  and  liabco,  to 
hold  ;  Fr.  prohibcr ;  It.  proibire  ;  Sp.  prohibir.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  interdict  by  authority  ;  applicable 
to  persons  or  tilings,  bat  implying  auCliority  or  right. 
God  prohibited  Adam  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
tree.  The  moral  law  prohibits  what  is  wrong,  and 
commands  what  is  right.  We  prohibit  a  person  to 
do  a  thing,  and  we  prohibit  the  thing  to  he  done. 

2.  To  hinder;  to  debar  ;  to  prevent ;  to  preclude. 


Gat?8  of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 


Milton. 


PRO-HIB'IT-ED,  ;>p.  or  a.     Forbid  ;  interdicted  ;  hin- 
dered. 

PRO-HIB'IT-ER,  7i.    One  who  prohibits  or  forbids ;  a 
forhidder;  an  interdicter. 

PRO-HIB'IT-ING,    ppr.      Forbidding;     interdicting; 
debarring. 

PRO-HI-BI"TION,    (pro-he-bish'un,)  n.      [Fr.,  from 
L.  prohibition 

1.  The  act  of  forbidding  or  interdicting  ;  a  decla- 
ration to  hinder  some  action  ;  interdict. 


The  law  of  God,  in  the  ten  commandments,  consist: 
'  Ibitions  ;  —  "Thou  shalt  not  do  such  a  thing 


stly  of 
%/o!son. 

2.  In  law,  a  writ  of  prohibition,  is  a  writ  issuing 
from  a  superior  tribunal,  directed  to  the  judges  of  an 
inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit.  By  ellipsis,  prohibition  is  used 
for  the  writ  itself.  Blackstone. 

PRO-HI-BI"TION-IST,  n.    One  who  favors  prohibit- 
ory duties  in  commerce. 
PRO-IIIB'IT-IVE,     j  a.     Forbidding;    implying   pro- 
PRO-HIB'IT-O-RY,  j      hibition.      Barrow.   '  Ayliffc. 
PROIN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  provigner  :  pro  and  vigne,  vine.] 
To  lop;  totrim;  to  prune.     [Obs.]    \See  Prune.] 
B,  Junson. 
PROIN,  v.  i.    To  be  employed  in  pruning.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
PROJECT',   i).   t.      [L.  projicio ;   pro,   forward,  and 
jacio,   to  throw;    It.  progettarei    Fr.  projetcr ;    Sp. 
proyeclar.] 

1.  To  throw  out ;  to  cast  or  shoot  forward. 

TV  ascending  villas 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.  Pope. 

2.  To  cast  forward  in  the  mind  ;  to  scheme  ;  to 
contrive  ;  to  devise  something  to  be  done  ;  as,  to  pro- 
ject a  plan  for  paying  off  the  national  debt ;  to  pro- 
ject an  expedition  to  South  America  ;  to  project  peace 
or  war.  Milton. 

3.  To  draw  or  exhibit,  as  the  form  of  any  thing  ; 
to  delineate. 

PRO-JECT',  v.  i.  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  extend  be- 
yond something  else  ;  to  jut ;  to  be  prolnineul;  as, 
the  cornice  projects. 

PROJ'ECT,  n.t  '[Fr.  projet.] 

1.  A  scheme  ;  a  design  ;  something  intended  or 
devised  ;  contrivance  ;  as,  th»  project  of  a  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  lakes;  all  our  projects  of  happi- 
ness are  liable  to  be  frustrated. 

2.  An  idle  scheme  ;  a  design  not  practicable ;  as, 
a  man  given  to  projects. 

PRO-JECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Cast  out  or  forward; 
schemed  ;   devised  ;   delineated. 

PRO-JECT'ILE,  a.  Impelling  forward  ;  as,  a  project- 
ile force. 
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2.  Given  by  impulse  ;  impelled  forward  ;  as,  pro- 
jectile motion.  Arbutlinut. 

PUO-JECT'ILE,  n.  A  body  projected,  or  impelled 
forward  by  force,  particularly  through  the  air. 

2.  Projectiles,  in  mechanical  philosophy,  is  that  part 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  bodies  thrown  or  driv- 
en by  an  impelling  force  above  the  earth. 

PRO-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  out  or  forward; 
scheming  :   contriving. 

PRO-JECT'ING,  ppr,  or  a.  Shooting  out ;  jutting  ; 
extending  forward  ;  as,  a  projecting  rock 

PROJECTION,  n.     [L.  projeefw.]   " 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  forward. 

Brown. 

2.  A  part  jutting  out,  as  of  a  building ;  an  exten- 
sion beyond  something  else. 

3.  The  act  of  scheming;  plan;  scheme;  design 
of  something  to  be  executed. 

4.  Plan  ;  delineation  ;  the  representation  of  some- 
thing ;  as,  the  projection  of  the  sphere,  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  its  surface  on  a  plane. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projection ;  the 
stercographic,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere;  the  orthographic, 
in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  gnomonic,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  sphere.  Brandc. 

Globular  projection  ;  that  projection  of  the  sphere 
which  so  represents  its  circles  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  globe. 

Mcrc&tor's  projection;  a  mode  of  representing  the 
sphere  in  which  the  meridians  are  drawn  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines,  whose  distance  from  each  other  increases  with 
their  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that  at  all  places 
the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  to  each 
other  the  same  ratio  as  on  the  sphere  itself. 

In  perspective,  projection  denotes  the  appearance  or 
representation  of  an  object  on  the  perspective  plane. 

Encyc. 

5.  In  alchemy,  the  casting  of  a  certain  powder, 
called  powder  of  projection,  into  a  crucible  or  other 
vessel  full  of  some  prepared  metal  or  other  matter, 
which  is  to  be  thereby  transmuted  into  gold.     Encvc. 

PRO-JECT'MENT,  n.  Design ;  contrivance.  [Little 
used.]  Clarendon. 

PRO-JECT'OR,  n.     One  who  forms  a  scheme  or  de- 
sign. •  Addison. 
2.  One  who  forms  wild  or  impracticable  schemes. 

Pope. 

PRO-JECT'URE,  n.  A  jutting  or  standing  out  beyond 
the  line  or  surface  of  something  else.  Encyc. 

PRO-JET',  (pro-zha7,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  plan  proposed; 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  measure,  arrangement,  Ate. 

Bouvier. 

PRO-LAPSE',  (pro-laps',)  n.     [L.  prolapsus,  prolabor.] 
A  falling  down   or  falling  out  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  as  of  the  uterus  or  intestines.  Encyc. 

PRO-LAPSE',  (pro-laps',)  v.  i.  To  fall  down  or  out ; 
to  project  too  much. 

PRO-LAP'SION,  (    „      „ 

PRO-LAP'SL'S.     j    See  Prolapse,  n. 

PRO-LATE',  v.  t     [L.  prolatum,  profcro.] 

To  utter  ;  to  pronounce.     [Not  used.]         Howell. 

PRO'LaTE,  a.  [Supra.]  Extended  beyond  the  line 
of  an  exact  sphere  ;  opposed  to  Oblate.  A  prolate 
spheroid  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-el- 
lipse about  its  larger  diameter.  Brande. 

PRO-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  prolatio,  from  profe.ro.] 

1.  Utterance;  pronunciation.     [Little used?]     Ray. 

2.  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring.     [Not  used.] 

Ainsworth. 

3.  A  method,  in  music,  of  determining  the  power 
of  semtbreves  and  minims.  Busby 

PRO-LE-GOM'E-NA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  npoXeyopiva ;  npo 
and  Xry  <o,  to  speak.] 

Preliminary  observations;  introductory  remarks  or 
discourses  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise.       Walton. 

PRO-LE-GOM'E-NA-RY,  a.  Preliminary;  introduc- 
tory ;  containing  previous  explanations.     Ed.  Rev. 

PRO'LEGS,  7i.  pi.  In  entomology,  the  fleshy,  pediform, 
and  frequently  retractile  organs,  which  assist  various 
larva:  in  their  movements.  Brande. 

PRO-LEP'SIS,  7i.  [Gr.  tto-.XijuVic,  from  irpoXapfianco  ; 
irpo  and  An/i/3«i/oj,  to  take.] 

1.  Anticipation  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric  by  winch  ob- 
jections are  anticipated  or  prevented.         Branihall. 

2.  An  error  in  chronology,  when  an  event  is  dated 
before  the  actual  time  ;  a  species  of  anachronism. 

Theobald. 
PRO-LEP'TIC,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  prolepsis  or  an- 
PKO-LEP'TIC-AL,  \      ticipalion. 

2.  Previous  ;  antecedent.  Glanville. 

3.  In  medicine,  anticipating  the  usual  time  ;  applied 
to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  paroxysm  returns  at  an 
earlier  hour  at  every  repetition.  Encvc. 

PRO-LEP'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     Bv  wav  of  anticipation. 
PRO-LE-TA'NE-OUS,  a.      Having  'a  numerous  off- 
spring. 
PRO-LE-Ta'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  prolctarius,  from  proles, 
offspring.] 

Mean  ;  vile  ;  vulgar.     [.Voc  used.]  Hudibras. 

PRO'LE-TA-RY,  n.     A  common  person.     [Not  used.] 

Burton. 
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PROL'I-CIDE,  n.  [L.  proles,  offspring,  and  cado,  to 
slay.] 

The  crime  of  destroying  one's  offspring  either  in 
the  womb  or  after  birth.  Bonnier. 

PRO-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [Infra.]  In  botany,  a  prolifer- 
ous flower  is  a  flower  which  produces  another  flower 
within  itself.  A  proliferous  umbel  is  one  which  pro- 
duces another  umbel  from  its  own  center. 

PRO-LIF'f€,  j  a.     [It.  and  Sp.  prolifico  ;  Fr.  pro- 

PRO-LIF'ie-AL,  )  lifique;  L.  proles,  offspring,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  Producing  young  or  fruit ;  fruitful;  generative; 
productive  ;  applied  to  animals  and  plants  j  as,  a  pro- 
lific female  ;  a  prolific  tree. 

2.  Productive  ;  having  the  quality  of  generating ; 
as,  a  controversy  prolific  of  evil  consequences ;  a  pro- 
lific brain. 

3.  A  prolific  flower,  [prolifer,]  in  botany,  is  one 
which  produces  a  second  flower  from  its  own  center, 
or  which  has  smaller  flowers  growing  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal one.     But  Proliferous  is  commonly  used. 

Encyc.     Martin. 

PRO-LtF'I€-A-CY,re.  Fruitfulness  ;  great  productive- 
ness. Encyc. 

rRO-LIF'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  Fruitfully  ;  with  grea't  in- 
crease. 

PRO-LIF-IG-A'TION,  n.  [See  Prolific.]  The  gen- 
eration of  young  or  of  plants. 

2.  In  botany,  the  production  of  a  second  flower 
from  the  substance  of  the  first.  This  is  either  from 
the  center  of  a  simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
aggregate  flower.  Lee. 

PRO-LIF'IO-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  prolific. 

Scott. 

PRO-LIX',  s."'f  [L.  prolixus  ;  pro  and  lazus,  literally, 
drawn  out.  Often  in  the  United  States  pronounced 
pro' Hz.] 

1.  Long  ;  extending  to  a  great  length  ;  minute  in 
narration  or  argument ;  applied  only  with  reference  to 
discourse,  speech,  and  writing'  i  as,  a  prolix  oration  ;  a 
proliz  poem  ;  .a  prolix  sermon  ;  a  prolix  writer. 

2.  Of  long  duration.     [Not  in  use.] 
PRO-LIX'IOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Dilatory  ;  tedious.     [JVot 

used.  ]  Shak. 

PRO-LTX'I-TY,    I  n.    Great  length  ;   minute   detail ; 

PRO-LIX'NESS,  \  applied  only  to  discourses  and  wri- 
tings.    Prolixity  is. not  always  tedious. 

PRO-LIX'LY,  a*i.     At  great  length.  Dryden. 

PRO-LO-Ou'TOR,  n.     [L.  proloquor;  pro  and  loquor, 
to  speak.] 
The  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  convocation.    Swift. 

PRO-LO-OO'TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  station  of  a 
prolocutor. 

PRS'LO-GIZE,  v.  i.  To  deliver  a  prologue.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

PRO'LOGUE,  (pro'log,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  prologus: 
Gr.  iT.j.iX  yog;  7T|j  ■  and  \oyoc,  discourse.] 

The  preface  or  introduction  to  a  discourse  or  per- 
formance, chiefly  the  discourse  or  poem  spoken  be- 
fore a  dramatic  performance  or  play  begins.     Encyc. 

PRO'LOGUE,  (pro'log,)  v.  t.     [ft.  prologare.] 

To  introduce  with  a  formal  preface.  Shak. 

PRo'LOGU-ED,  pp.    Introduced  with  a  preface. 

PRC'LOGU-ING,  ppr.  Introducing  with  a  formal 
preface. 

PRO-LONG  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  prolonger ;  It.  profangare ;  Sp. 
prolongar  :  L.  pro  and  longus.     See  Long.] 

1.  To  lengthen  in  time"  to  extend  the  duration  of. 
Temperate  habits  tend  to  prolong  life. 

2.  To  lengthen;  to  draw  out  in  time  by  delay  ;  to 
continue. 

TV  uuhappv  queen  with  talk  prolonged  the  night.       Dryden. 

3.  To  put  >ff  to  a  distant  time. 

For  I  myoelf  arn  nut  so  well  provided 

As  else  I  would  tie,  were  die  day  prolonged.  Shak. 

4.  To  extend  in  space  or  length. 
PRO-LON"GA.TE,  v.  t.    To  extend   or  lengthen  in 

space  ;  as,  to  prolongate  a  line. 
2.  To  extend  in  time.     [Little  used.] 
PRO-LON"GA-TED,  pp.    Extended  in  space  ;  contin- 
ued in  length. 
PRO-LON"G.A-TL\'G,  ppr.     Lengthening  in  space. 
PRO-LON"GA'TION,  n.    [Fr.]     The  act  of  lengthen- 
ing in  time  or  space  ;  as,  the  prolongation  of  life. 

Bacon. 

The  prolongation  of  a  Hue.  Lavoisier,  Trans. 

2.  Extension  of  time  by  delay  or  postponement ; 

as,  the  prolongation  of  days  for  payment.      Bacon 
PRO-LONG'jED,  pp.  or  a.    Lengthened  in  duration  or 

space. 
PRO-LONG'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  lengthens  in 

time  or  space. 
PRO-LONG'ING,  ppr.    Extending  in  time;  continu- 
ing in  length. 
PRO-LU'SlON,  (-zhun,)n.     [L.  prolusio,  proludo  ;  pro 

and  ludo,  to  play.] 

A  prelude  ;  a  trial  before  the  principal  performance  ; 

hence,  in  a  general  senses  a  trial ;  an  essav. 

Rich.  Diet. 
PROM-E-NADE',  n.      [Fr.,  from  promener;  pro  and 

mener,  to  lead.] 

1.  A  walk  for  amusement  or  exercise. 

2.  A  place  for  walking. 
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PROM-E-NADE',  i\  i.  To  walk  for  amusement  or  ex- 
ercise. 

PROM-E-NaD'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  promenades. 

PRO?.I-E-NaD'ING,  ppr.  Walking  for  amusement  or 
exercise. 

PRO-ftiER'IT,  i\  t.  [L.  promereo,  pr omentum  ;  pro  and 
merco,  to  merit.] 

1.  To  oblige  ;  to  confer  *-i  favor  on.  Hall. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  procure  by  merit.        Pearson. 
[This  word  is  little  used,  or  not  at  all.\ 

PRO-MK'THE-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Prometheus,  who 
stole  fire  from  heaven. 

2.  Having  the  life-giving  quality  of  the  fire  thus 
stclen._ 

PRO-ME'THE-AN,  n.  A  glass  tube  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  surrounded  by  an  inflammable  mix- 
ture, which  it  ignites  on  being  pressed.        Brandt, 

PROM'I-NENCE,    )  n.     [L.  prominentia,  from  promt- 

PKOM'I-NEN-CY,  \  neo  ;  pro  and  minor,  to  menace, 
that  is,  to  shoot  forward.] 

1.  A  standing  out  from  the  surface  of  something, 
or  that  which  juts  out ;  protuberance  ;  as,  the  prom- 
inence of  a  joint ;  the  prominence  of  a  rock  or  cliff ; 
the  prominence  of  the  nose.  Small  hills  and  knolls 
are  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  Conspicuousness ;  distinction. 
PROM'I-NENT,  a.     [L.  prominens.] 

1.  Standing  out  beyond  the  line  or  surface  of 
something;  jutting;  protuberant;  in  high  relief ;  as, 
a  prominent  figure  on  a  vase. 

2.  Full ;  large  ;  as,  a  prominent  eye. 

3.  Eminent;  distinguished  above  others;  as,  a 
prominent  character. 

4.  Principal  ;  most  visible  or  striking  to  the  eye; 
conspicuous.  The  figure  of  a  man  or  of  a  building 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  a  picture. 

PROM'I-NENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  prominent  manner  ;  so 
as  to  stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts  ;  eminently  ; 
in  a  striking  manner;  conspicuously. 

PRO-MIS'€U-O.US,  a.  [L.  promiscuus;  pro  and  mis- 
ceo,  to  mix.] 

1.  Mingled;  consisting  of  individuals  united  in  a 
body  or  mass  without  order;  confused;  undistin- 
guished ;  as,  a.  promiscuous  crowd  or  mass. 

A  wild  wlii-re  wr>cds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shout.       Pope. 

2.  Common;  indiscriminate;  not  restricted  to  an 
individual  ;  as,  promiscuous  love  or  intercourse. 

PRO-MrS'CU-OUS-LY,   ado.      In   a  crowd   or   mass 
without  order;  with  confused  mixture;  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  as,  men  of  all  classes  promiscuously  assem- 
bled ;    particles    of    different    earths    prontiscuoushj 
2,  Without  distinction  of  kinds.  [united. 

Like  Leasts  and  hirds  promiscuously  they  join.  Pope. 

PRO-I\1IS'€U-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being  mixed 
without  order  or  distinction.  Ash. 

PROM'fSE,  7i,  [L.  prumissum,  from  promitto,  to  send 
before  or  forward  ;  pro  and  mitto,  to  send  ;  Fr.  pro- 
mettrc,  promts,  promesse  ;  It.  promcttere,  promessa ;  Sp. 
prometcr,  promesa.] 

1.  In  a  general  se?ise,  a  declaration;  written  or  ver- 
bal, made  by  one  person  to  another,  which  binds  the 
person  who  makes  it,  either  in  honor,  conscience,  or 
law,  to  do  or  forbear  a  certain  act  specified  ;  a  dec- 
laration which  gives  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  right  to  expect  or  to  claim  the  performance 
or  forbearance  of  the  act.  The  promise  of  a  visit  to 
my  neighbor  gives  him  a  right  to  expect  it,  and  I  am 
bound  in  honor  and  civility  to  perform  the  promise. 
Of  such  a  promise  human  laws  have  no  cognizance  ; 
but  the  fulfillment  of  it  is  one  of  the  minor  morali- 
ties which  civility,  kindness,  and  strict  integrity,  re- 
quire to  be  observed. 

2.  In  law,  a  declaration,  verbal  or  written,  made 
by  one  person  to  another  for  a  good  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, in  the  nature  of  a  covenant,  by  which  the 
promiser  binds  himself,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
legal  representatives,  to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and 
gives  to  the  promisee  a  legal  right  to  demand  and 
enforce  a  fulfillment. 

3.  A  binding  declaration  of  something  to  be  done 
or  given  for  another's  benefit ;  as,  the  promise  of  a 
grant  of  land.  A  promise  may  be  absolute  or  condi- 
tional ;  lawful  or  unlawful:,  express  or  implied.  An 
absolute  promise  must  be  fulfilled  at  all  events.  The 
obligation  to  fulfill  a  conditional  promise  depends  on 
the  performance  of  the  condition.  An  unlawful 
promise  is  not  binding,  because  it  is  void  ;  for  it  is 
incompatible  with  a  prior  paramount  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  An  express  promise  is  one 
expressed  in  words  or  writing.  An  implied  promise 
is  one  which  reason  and  justice  dictate.  If  I  hire  a 
man  to  perform  a  day's  labor,  without  any  declara- 
tion that  I  will  pay  him,  the  law  presumes  a  promise 
on  my  part  that  I  will  give  him  a  reasonable  reward, 
and  will  enforce  such  implied  p?tomise. 

4.  Hopes  ;  expectation,  or  that  which  affords  ex- 
pectation of  future  distinction  ;  as,  a  youth  of  great 
pro?nise. 

My  native  country  was  full  of  youthful  promise,  Irving. 

5.  That  which  is  promised  ;  fulfillment  or  grant  of 
what  is  promised. 

He  commanded  thrm  thai  thev  should   not  depart  from  Jerusa- 
lem, but  wait  tor  the  promise  of  the  Father.  —  Acts  i. 
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6.  In  Scripture,  the  promise  of  God  is  the  declara- 
tion or  assurance  which  God  has  given  in  his  word 
of  bestowing  blessings  on  his  people.  Such  assur- 
ance, resting  on  the  perfect  justice,  power,  benevo- 
lence, and  immutable  veracity  of  God,  can  not  fail  ot 
performance. 

The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promises.  —  2  Pet.  iii. 

PROM'ISE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  declaration  to  another, 
which  binds  the  promiser  in  honor,  conscience,  or 
law,  to  do  or  forbear  some  act :  as,  to  promise  a  visit 

» to  a  friend  ;  to  promise  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  to 
promise  the  payment  of  money. 

2.  To  afford  reason  to  expect  ;  as,  the  year  prom- 
ises a  good  harvest. 

3.  To  make  declaration  or  give  assurance  of  some 
benefit  to  be  conferred  ;  to  pledge  or  engage  to  bestow. 

The  proprietors  promised  large  tracts  of  land. 

Charter  of  Dartmouth  College. 

PROM'ISE,  v.  i.  To  assure»one  by  a  promise  or  bind- 
ing declaration.  The  man  promises  fair;  let  us  for- 
give him. 

2.  To  afford  hopes  or  expectations  ;  to  give  ground 
to  expect  good.  The  youth  promises  to  be  an  emi- 
nent man  ;  the  wheat  promises  to  be  a  good  crop; 
the  weather  promises  to  be  pleasant. 

3.  In  popular  use,  this  verb  sometimes  threatens  or 
assures  of  evil.  The  rogue  shall  be  punished,  I 
promise  you. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  Lion  i 

■ —  1  fear  it,  I  promise  you.  Shah. 

In  the  latter  example,  promise  is  equivalent  to  de- 
clare ;  "  I  declare  to  you." 

4.  To  promise  one's  self;  to  be  assured  or  to  have 
strong  confidence. 

I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of  all  I  have  ad- 
vanced. Rambler. 

PROM'ISE-BRgACH,  n.    Violation  of  promise.  Shak. 
PROM'ISE-BREAK'ER,  n.     A  violator  of  promises. 

Shak. 
PROM'IS-iCD,  (prom'ist,)  pp.  or  a.    Engaged  by  word 

or  writing  ;  stipulated. 
PROM-IS-EE',  n.    The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is 

made.  Encyc. 

PROM'IS-ER,  n.  One  who  promises;  one  who  en- 
gages, assures,  stipulates,  or  covenants.  Pear;  says 
Dryden,  is  a  great  promiser.  We  may  say  that  hope 
is  a  very  liberal  promiser. 

The  import  of  a  promise,  when  disputed,  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  sense  of  the  promisee,  not  by  the  expectations  of  l!i  • 
promisee.  Paley.     Encyc. 

JVote. —  In  law  language,  Promisor  is  used,  but 
without  necessity  or  advantage. 

PROM'IS-ING,  ppr.  Engaging  by  words  or  writing  ; 
stipulating;  assuring. 

2.  Affording  just  expectations  of  good  or  reasona- 
ble ground  of  hope  ;  as,  a  promising  youth  ;  a  prom- 
ising prospect.  [In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  a  par- 
ticiple or  an  adjective.] 

PRO.M'IS-ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  promising  manner. 

PROM'IS-SO-RI-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  promise. 

PROM'IS-SO-RY.a.  Containing  a  promise  or  binding 
declaration  of  something  to  be  done  or  forborne. 

Arbuthnot. 
2.  In  law,  a  promissory  note  is  a  writing  which 
contains  a  promise  of  the  payment  of  money  or  the 
delivery  of  property  to  another,  at  or  before  a  time 
specified,  in  consideration  of  value  received  by  the 
promiser.  In  England,  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  being  negotiable  for  the  payment  of  a  less 
sum  than  twenty  shillings,  are  declared  to  be  void 
by  stat.  15  Geo.  III.  Blackstonc. 

PROM'ON-TO-RY,  n.  [L.  promontorium ;  pro,  for- 
ward, and  mons,  a  mountain;  Fr.  promontoire;  It. 
and  Sp.  promontorio.] 

In  geography,  a  high  point  of  land  or  rock,  project- 
ing into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  coast;  a  head 
land.  It  differs  from  a  cape  in  denoting  high  land  ;  a 
cape  may  be  a  similar  projection  of  land,  high  or  low. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory.  Shak. 

If  you  drink  tea  on  a  promontory  that  overhangs  the  sea,  it  is 
pa'ferable  to  an  assen.biy.  Pope. 

PRO-MOTE',  v.  t.  [L.  promolus,  promoveo,  to  move 
forward  ;  pro  and  vioveo,  to  move  ;  It.  promovere  ; 
Sp.  pramover  ;  Fr.  promonvoir.] 

1.  To  forward  ;  to  advance  ;  to  contribute  to  the 
growth,  enlargement,  or  excellence  of  any  thing  val- 
uable, or  to  the  increase  of  any  thing  evil ;  as,  to 
promote  learning,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  religion  ;  to 
promote  the  interests  of  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  to 
promote  the  arts  ;  to  promote  civilization  or  refine- 
ment ;  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  to 
promote  vice  and  disorder. 

2.  To  excite  ;  as,  to  promote  mutiny. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise ;  to  prefer  in 
rank  or  honor. 

I  will  promote  thee  to  very  great  honor.  —  Num.  xsii. 
Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee.  —  Prov.  iv. 

PRO-MoT'ED,  pp.    Advanced  ;  exalted. 

PRO-MoT'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  forwards,  ad: 
vances,  or  promotes  ;  an  encourager  ;  as,  a  promoter 
of  charity.  Mterbury 
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2.  One  that  excites  ;  as,  a  promoter  of  sedition. 

3.  An  informer;  a  make-bate.     [Obs.] 
PRO-MoT'lNG,  ppr.    Forwarding;   advancing;  ex- 
citing; exalting. 

PRO-MO'TION,  n.     [Pr.,  from  promote.] 

1.  The  act  of  promoting  ;  advancement ;  encour- 
agement ;  as,  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  morals  ;  the 
promotion  of  peace  or  of  discord. 

2.  Exaltation  in  rank  or  honor  ;  preferment. 

My  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction.  Milton. 

Promotion  comcih  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
from  the  south.  —  Ps.  Uxv.  • 

i    PRO-Mo'TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  advance  or  promote  ; 
tending  to  encourage.  Hume. 

PRO-MOVE',  v.  t.    To  advance.     [Not  used.]    Fell. 
PROMPT,   o.t  [Fr.  prompt;    It.   and   Sp.  pronto;   L. 
promptly,  from  promo.] 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders.         Clarendon. 

2.  Of  a  ready  disposition;  acting  with  cheerful 
alacrity  ;  as,  prompt  in  obedience  or  compliance. 

Tell  him 
I'm  prompt  to  lay  my  crown  at  's  feet.  Shak. 

3.  Quick;  ready;  not  dilatory;  applied  to  things ; 
as,  he  manifested  a  prompt  obedience ;  he  yielded 
prompt  assistance. 

When  Washington  heard  the  voice  of  his  country  in  distress,  his 
ohedience  was  prompt.  Ames. 

4.  Quick  ;  hasty  ;  indicating  boldness  or  forward- 
ness. 

And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies.  Dryden. 

5.  Ready  ;  present ;  told  down  ;  as,  prompt  pay- 
ment. 

6.  Easy  ;  unobstructed.  Wotton. 
PROMPT,  v.  t.    To  incite  ;  to  move  or  excite-to  action 

or  exertion  ;  to  instigate.  Insults  prompt  anger  or 
revenge  ;  love  prompts  desire  ;  benevolence  prompts 
men  to  devote  their  time  and  services  to  spread  the 
gospel.  Ambition  prompted  Alexander  to  wish  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer. 

2.  To  assist  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  forgotten  or  next  in  order  ;  as, 
to  prompt  an  actor  ;  or  to  assist  a  learner,  by  suggest- 
ing something  forgotten  or  not  understood. 

Jischam.     Shak.     Bacon. 

3.  To  dictate  ;  to  suggest  to  the  mind. 

And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams.  Pope. 

4.  To  remind.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 
PROMPT'BOOK,  n.    The  book  used  by  a  prompter 

of  a  theater. 

PROMPT'ED,  pp.  Incited  ;  moved  to  action  ;  insti- 
gated ;  assisted  in  speaking  or  learning. 

PROMPT'ER,  ?!.  One  that  prompts ;  one  that  admon- 
ishes or  incites  to  action. 

2.  One  that  is  placed  behind  the  scenes  in  a  play- 
house, whose  business  is  to  assist  the  speakers  when 
at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the  first  words  of  a  sentence,  or 
words  forgotten  ;  or  any  person  who  aids  a  public 
speaker  when  at  a  loss,  by  suggesting  the  next 
words  of  his  piece.  Pope. 

PROMPT'ING,  ppr.  Inciting  ;  moving  to  action  ; 
aiding  a  speaker  when  at  a  loss  for  the  words  of  his 
piece. 

PROMPT'I-TUDE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  promptus ;  It. 
prontitudine ;  Sp.  prontitud.] 

1.  Readiness;  quickness  of  decision  and  action 
when  occasion  demands.  In  the  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  a  battle,  promptitude  in  a  commander  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  qualifications. 

2.  Readiness  of  will  ;  cheerful  alacrity  ;  as, prompt- 
itude in  obedience  or  compliance. 

PROMPT'LY,  adv.  Readily  ;  quickly  ;  expeditiously  ; 
cheerfully.  Taytor. 

PROMPT'NESS,  n.  Readiness  ;  quickness  of  decis- 
ion or  action.  The  young  man  answered  questions 
with  great  promptness. 

2.  Cheerful  willingness;  alacrity. 

3.  Activity  ;  briskness  ;  as,  the  promptness  of  ani- 
mal actions.  Jirbuthnot. 

PROMPT'U-A-RY,  n.  [Fr. promptuaire ;  ~L.promptv.a- 
rium.] 

That  from  which  supplies  are  drawn  ;  a  store- 
house ;  a  magazine  ;  a  repository.  Woodward. 

PROMPT'l[RE,  n.  Suggestion;  incitement.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

PRO  MUL'GATE,  v.  t.  t  [L.  promvlgo.] 

To  publish  ;  to  make  known  by  open  declaration; 
as,  to  promulgate  the  secrets  of  a  council.  It  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  publication  of  laws  and  the 
gospel.  The  moral  law  was  promulgated  at  Mount 
Sinai.  The  apostles  promulgated  the  gospel.  Edicts, 
laws,  and  orders  are  promulgated  by  circular  letters, 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints. 

PRCh-MUL'SA-TEB,  pp.  Published;  made  publicly 
known. 

PRO-MfJL'GA-TINr.,  ppr.     Publishing. 

PRO-MUL-Ga'TION,  re.  The  act  of  promulgating  ; 
publication  ;  open  declaration;  as,  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  or  of  the  gospel. 

PRO-MULG.VTOR,  n.  A  publisher;  one  who 
makes  known  or  teaches  publicly  what  was  before 
unknown. 
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PRO-MULGE',  (pro-mulj',)  v.  t.  To  promulgate;  to 
publish  or  teach.     [Less  used  than  Promulgate.] 

PKO-MOLG'£D,  (pro-muljd',)  pp.     Published. 

PRO-MULG'ER,  n.  One  who  publishes  or  teaches 
what  was  before  unknown.  Mterbury. 

PRO-MULG'ING,  ppr.    Publishing. 

PRO-Na'OS,  n.     [Gr.  rroo  and  vaos.] 
The  porch  or  vestibule  of  a  temple. 

PRO-Na'TION,  a.  [from  L.  promts,  having  the  face 
downward.] 

1.  Among  anatomists,  that  motion  of  the  radius 
whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward  ; 
the  act  of  turning  the  palm  downward  ;  opposed  to 
Supination.  Encyc.     Coze. 

2.  That  position  of  the  hand,  when  the  thumb  is 
turned  toward  the  body,  and  the  palm  downward. 

Parr. 

PRO-NA'TOR,  n.  A  muscle  of  the  fore  arm  which 
serves  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward  ;  op- 
posed to  Supinator.  Encyc. 

PRONE,  a.     [L.  pronus.] 

1.  Bending  forward  ;  inclined;  not  erect.     Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward  ;  contrary  to 
Supine.  Brown. 

3.  Headlong;  precipitous;  inclining  in  descent. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight.  Milton. 

4.  Sloping;  declivous;  inclined. 

Since  the  floods  demand, 
For  their  descent,  a  prone  and  sinking  land.  Blackmore. 

5.  Inclined  ;  propense  ;  disposed  ;  applied  to  the 
mind  or  affections,  usually  in  an  ill  sense ;  as,  men 
prone  to  evil,  prone  to  strife,  prone  to  intemperance, 
prone  to  deny  tile  truth,  prone  to  change. 

PRONE'LY,  adv.     So  as  to  bend  downward. 

PRONE'NESS,  re.  The  state  of  bending  downward  ; 
as,  the  proneness  of  beasts  that  look  downward,  op- 
posed to  the  erectness  of  man.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  downward  ; 
contrary  to  Supineness. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity  ;  as,  the proneness  of  a  hill. 

4.  Inclination  of  mind,  heart,  or  temper;  propen- 
sion  ;  disposition  ;  as,  the  proneness  of  the  Israelites 
to  idolatry  ;  proneness  to  self-gratification  or  to  self- 
justification  ;  proneness  to  comply  with  temptation  ; 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  the  proneness  of  good 
men  to  commiserate  want.  Mttcrbury. 

PRONG,  ?t.  [Possibly  it  is  formed  with  n  casual, 
from  the  W .  prociaw,  to  stab,  or  Scot,  prog,  brog,  a 
sharp  point.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument. 

Prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron.  Sandys. 

2.  The  tine  of  a  furk  or  of  a  similar  instrument ; 
as,  a  fork  of  two  or  three  prongs.  [This  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  America.] 

3.  A  pointed  projection. 

PRONG'.ED,  a.  Having  prongs  or  projections  like  the 
tines  of  a  fork. 

PRONG'HOE,  n.  A  hoe  with  prongs  to  break  the 
earth.  Encyc. 

PRO'NI-TY,  for  Proneness,  is  not  used.  More. 

PRO-NOM'IN-AL,  a.     [L.  pronomen.     See  Pronoun.] 
Belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  pronoun. 

Lowth. 

PRO-NOM'IN-AL-LY,  adv.  With  the  effect  or  after 
the  manner  of  a  pronoun. 

PRO'NOUN,  n.  [Fr.  pronom  ;  It.  pronome;  Sp.  pro- 
nombre  ;  L.  pronomen  ;  pro,  for,  and  vomen,  name.] 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  or 
name,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  it.  The  personal 
pronouns  in  English  are  /,  thou,  or  you,  he,  she,  we, 
ye,  and  they.  The  last  is  used  for  the  name  of  things, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  persons.  Other  words  are 
used  for  the  names  of  persons,  things,  sentences, 
phrases,  and  for  adjectives  ;  and  when  they  stand 
for  sentences,  phrases,  and  adjectives,  they  are  not 
strictly  pronouns,  but  relatives,  substitutes,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  such  sentences.  Thus  we  say,  "  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  him.  This  or  that  gave  great 
joy  to  the  spectators."  In  these  sentences,  this  or 
that  represents  the  whole  preceding  sentence,  which 
is  the  proper  antecedent.  We  also  say,  "The  jury 
pronounced  the  man  guilty;  this,  or  that,  or  which  he 
could  not  be,  for  he  proved  an  alibi  ;  "  in  which 
sentence,  this,  or  that,  or  which,  refers  immediately  to 
guilty,  as  its  antecedent. 

PRO-NOUNCE',  (pro-nouns',)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  prononcer; 
It.  pronuilziarc  ;  Sp.  pronunciar  ;  L.  pronuncio  ;  pro 
and  nuncio*] 

1.  To  speak ;  to  utter  articulately.  The  child  is 
not  able  to  pronounce  words  composed  of  difficult 
combinations  of  letters.  Adults  rarely  learn  to  pro- 
nounce correctly  a  foreign  language. 

2.  To  utter  formally,  officially,  or*  solemnly.  The 
court  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal. 
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3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically;  to  deliver ;  as, 
to  pronounte  an  oration. 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  utter,  in  almost  any  manner. 
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5.  To  declare  or  affirm.     He  pronounced  the  book 
to  be  a  libel ;  he  pronounced  the  act  to  be  a  fraud. 
PRO-NOUNCE',  v.   i.     To  speak  ;   to  make  declara- 
tion ;  to  utter  an  opinion. 

How  confidently  soever  men. pronounce  of  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

PRO-NOUNCE' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  pronounced 
or  uttered.  Pinkcrton. 

PRO-NOUNCED,  pp.  Spoken;  uttered;  declared 
solemnly. 

PRO-NOUNC'ER,  n.     One  who  utters  or  declares. 

PRO-NOUNC'ING,    ppr.      Speaking;    uttering;    de- 
claring. 
2.  a.  Teaching  pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN'CIAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN-CI-A'TION,  n.  [Fr.  prononciation,  from 
L.  pronunciatio .] 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  with  articulation  ;  utter- 
ance; as,  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  or  words; 
distinct  or  Indistinct  pronunciation. 

2.  The  mode  of  uttering  words  or  sentences  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  ait  or  manner  of  uttering  a  discourse 
publicly  with  propriety  and  gracefulness  ;  now  called 
delivery.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

PRO-NUN'CIA-TIVE,  a.  Uttering  confidently  ;  dog- 
matical. Bacon. 

PROOF,  n.  t  [Sax.  prqfian,  to  prove  ;  Sw.  prof,  proof; 
Dan.  pr'dve ;  D.  proef;  G.  probe ;  W.  prdw ;  Fr. 
preuve  ;  It.  prova ;  Sp.  prueba ;  Russ.  proba.  See 
Prove.] 

1.  Trial ;  essay  ;  experiment ;  any  effort,  process, 
or  operation  that  ascertains  truth  or  fact.  Thus  the 
quality  of  spirit  is  ascertained  by  proof;  the  strength 
of  gunpowder,  of  fire-arms,  and  of  cannon,  is  deter- 
mined by  proof;  the  correctness  of  operations  in 
arithmetic  is  ascertained  by  proof. 

2.  In  taw  and  logic,  that  degree  of  evidence  which 
convinces  the  mind  of  the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact, 
and  produces  belief.  Proof  is  derived  from  personal 
knowledge,  or  from  the  testimony  of  others,  or  from 
conclusive  reasoning.  Proof  differs  from  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  applicable  only  to  those  truths  of 
which  the  contrary  is  inconceivable. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  sufficient  to  give  it 
warrant.  Hooker. 

3.  Firmness  or  hardness  that  resists  impression,  or 
yields  not  to  force  ;  impenetrability  of  physical  bod- 
ies ;  as,  a  wall  that  is  proof  against  shot. 

See  arms  of  proof.  Dryden. 

4.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  stability  not  to  be  shaken  ; 
as,  a  mind  or  virtue  that  is  proof  against  the  arts  of 
seduction  and  the  assaults  of  temptation. 

5.  The  proof  of  spirits  consists  in  little  bubbles 
which  appear  on  the  top  of  the  liquor  after  agita- 
tion, called  the  bead,  and  by  the  French,  chapclci. 
Hence, 

6.  The  degree  of  strength  in  spirit ;  as,  high  proof; 
first  proof:  second,  third,  or  fourth  proof. 

7.  In  printing  and  engraving,  a  rough  impression 
of  a  sheet,  taken  for  correction  ;  plur.  Proofs,  not 
Proves. 

8.  Armor  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  impression. 
[Not  used.]  Shak. 

Proof  is  used  elliptical'}'  for  of  proof. 

I  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation.  Milton. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to,  more  generally  by 
against. 

Pmof-impression;  an  early  impression  of  an  en- 
graving, considered  the  best,  as  being  first  taken. 

PROOF'-SHEET.     See  Prook,  No,  7. 

PROOF'LESS,  a.  Wanting  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 
duce belief;  not  proved.  Boyle. 

PROOF'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  proof. 

PROOF'-SPIR-IT,  re.  A  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
pure  alcohol  and  water. 

PROOF'-TEXT,  re.  A  passage  of  Scripture  relied  upon 
for  proving  a  doctrine,  &c. 

PROP,  !'.  t.  [D.  and  Dan.  prop,  a  stopple,  Sw.  propp  ; 
G.  pfropf,  id.;  D.  proppen;  G.  pfropfen,  to  stuff' or 
thrust  ;  Dan.  propper.  These  are  probably  the  same 
word  differently  applied.] 

1.  To  support  or  prevent  from  falling  by  placing 
something  under  or  against;  as,  to  prop  a  fence  or 
an  old  building. 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky.  Pope. 

3.  To  support ;  to  sustain  ;  in  a  general  sense;  as, 
to  prep  a  declining  state. 

I  prop  myself  upon  the  few  supports  that  are  left  me.      Pope. 

PROP,  n.  That  which  sustains  an  incumbent  weight ; 
that  on  which  any  thing  rests  for  support ;  a  sup- 
port ;  a  stay  ;  as,  a  prop  for  vines  ;  a  prop  for  an  old 
building.  An  affectionate  child  is  the  prop  of  de- 
clining age. 

PRO-PyE-DEO'TieS,  re.  [Gr.  rpp,  before,  and  rrai- 
cSevm,  to  instruct.] 

Preliminary  learning  connected  with  any  art  or 
science.     «  Brandc, 

PROP'A-GA-BLE,  a.  [See  Profaoate.]  That  may 
be  continued  or  multiplied  by  natural  generation  or 
production  ;  applied  to  animals  and  vegetables. 
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■2.  That  may  be  spread  or  extended  hy  any  means, 
as  tenets,  doctrines,  or  principles. 
PROP-A-GAN'Da,  ii.  [from  L.]  The  popular  name 
of  a  society  in  Rome,  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  Roman  Cathoiic  missions,  and  styled  Socictas 
de  Propaganda  Fide.  Murdoch. 

PROP-A-GAN'DISM,n.  [See  Propagate.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  propagating  tenets  or  principles. 

Dmight. 
PROP-A-GAN'DIST,  n.    A  person  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  spread  of  any  system  of  principles. 

Bonaparte  selected  a  body  to  compose  his  sanhedrim  of  political 
propagandists.  Watsh. 

PROP'A-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  propago  ;  It.  propaggine  ; 
G.  pfropf,  a  stopple  ;  pfropfen,  to  thrust,  also  to  graft. 
(See  Puup.)  The  Latin  noun  propago  is  the  Eng- 
lish prop,  and  the  termination  ago,  as  in  cartilago, 
&c.  The  sense  of  the  noun  is  that  which  is  set  or 
thrust  in.] 

1.  To  continue  or  multiply  the  kind  hy  generation 
or  successive  production ;  applied  to  animals  and 
plants  ;  as,  to  propagate  a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep  ; 
to  propagate  any  species  of  fruit-tree. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  extend  ;  to  impel  or  continue  for- 
ward in  space  ;  as,  to  propagate  sound  or  light. 

3.  To  spread  from  person  to  person  ;  to  extend  ;  to 
give  birth  to,  or  originate  and  spread  ;  as,  to  propa- 
gate a  story  or  report. 

4.  To  carry  from  place  to  place ;  to  extend  by 
planting  and  establishing  in  places  before  destitute  ; 
as,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  increase. 

Griefs  of  my  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 

Which  thou  wilt  propagate.  Sliak. 

6.  To  generate  ;  to  produce. 

Superstitious   notions,  propagated   in    fancy,    are  hardly   ever 
totally  eradicated.  Richardson. 

PROP'A-GaTE,  v.  i.  To  have  young  or  issue  ;  to  he 
produced  or  multiplied  by  generation,  or  hy  new 
shoots  or  plants.  Wild  horses  propagate  in  the  for- 
ests of  South  America. 

PROP'A-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Continued  or  multiplied 
by  generation  or  production  of  the  same  kind ; 
spread  ;  extended. 

PKOP'A-GA-TING,  ppr.  Continuing  or  multiplying 
the  kind  hy  generation  or  production  ;  spreading  and 
establishing. 

PROP-A-GA'TION,  ti.     [Fr.,  from  L.  propagation 

1.  The  act  of  propagating;  the  continuance  or 
multiplication  of  the  kind  by  generation  or  succes- 
sive production ;  as,  the  propagation  of  animals  or 
plants. 

There  is  not  in  nature  any  spontaneous  generation,  but  all  come 
by  propagation.  Ray. 

2  The  spreading  or  extension  of  any  thing  ;  as, 
the  propagation  of  sound,  or  of  reports. 

3.  The  spreading  of  any  thing  hy  planting  and  es- 
tablishing in  places  before  destitute  ;  as,  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  pagans. 

4.  A  forwarding  or  promotion. 
PROP'A-GA-TOR,  n.    One  that  continues  or  multi- 
plies his  own  species  by  generation. 

2.  One  that  continues  or  multiplies  any  species  of 
animals  or  plants. 

X  One  that  spreads  or  causes  to  circulate,  as  a  re- 
port. 

4.  One  that  plants  and  establishes  in  a  country 
destitute  ;  as,  a  propagator  of  the  gospel. 

5.  One  that  plants,  originates,  or  extends  ;  one 
that  promotes. 

PRO-PEL',  v.  t.  [L.  propello  ;  pro,  forward,  and  pet- 
to, to  drive.] 

To  drive  forward  ;  to  urge  or  press  onward  by 
force.  The  wintl  or  steam  propels  ships  ;  halls  are 
propelled  hy  the  force  of  gunpowder;  mill  wheels  are 
propelled  by  water  or  steam  ;  the  blood  is  propelled 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  by  the  action  of  the 
heart. 

[  This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  material  bodies.] 

PRO-PEL'LED.  pp.    Driven  forward. 

PRO-PEL'LER,   n.     A  contrivance  for  propelling  a 
steamboat  by  the  action  of  a  screw  placed  in  the 
stern. 
2.  A  steamboat  thus  propelled. 

PRO-PEL'LING,  ppr.  or  a.     Driving  forward. 

PRO-PEND',  v.  i.  [L.  propendeo;  pro,  forward,  and 
pendeo,  to  hang.] 

To  lean  toward  ;  to  incline  ;  to  be  disposed  in  fa- 
vor of  any  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

PRO-PEND'EN-CY,  «.     [L.  propendevs.] 

1.  A  leaning  toward  ;  inclination  ;  tendency  of 
desire  to  any  thing. 

2.  Preconsideration  ;  attentive  deliberation.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bale. 

PRO-PEND'ENT,  a.    Inclining  forward  or  toward. 

PUO-PEND'ING,  ft*-.    Inclining  toward.         [South. 

PRO-PENSE',  (pro-pens',)  a.     [L.  propensus.] 

Leaning  toward,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  inclined  ;  dis- 
posed, either  to  good  or  evil  ;  as,  women  prepense  to 
holiness.  Hooker. 

PRO-PENS'I  TY   i  "■     [Fr-  ProPcnsion  •"  L-  propensio.] 
1.  Cent  of  mind,  natural  or  acquired  ;  inclination  ; 
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in  a  moral  sense,  disposition  to  any  thing  good  or 
evil,  particularly  to  evil ;  as,  a  propensity  to  sin  ;  the 
corrupt  propensity  of  the  will.  Rogers. 

It  requires  critical  uiccty  to  find  out  the  genius  or  pro  pensions 
of  a  child.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  Natural  tendency  ;  as,  the  propension  of  hotlies 
to  a  particular  place.  Digbij. 

[In   a   moral   sense,   Propensity   is   now  chiefly 
used.] 
PROP'JER,  a.     [Fr.  propre;    Tt.  proprio  or  propio  ;    Sp. 
propio ;    L.  proprius,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  propc, 
near  ,  W.  priawd,  proper,  appropriate.] 

1.  Peculiar  ;  naturally  or  essentially  belonging  to  a 
person  or  thing  ;  not  common.  That  is  not  proper, 
which  is  common  to  many.  Every  animal  has  his 
proper  instincts  and  inclinations,  appetites  and  hab- 
its. Every  muscle  and  vessel  of  the  body  has  its 
proper  office.  Every  art  has  its  proper  rules.  Cre- 
ation is  the  proper  work  of  an  Almighty  Being. 

2.  Particularly  suited  to.  Every  animal  lives  in 
his  proper  element. 

3.  One's  own.  It  may  be  joined  with  any  posses- 
sive pronoun  ;  as,  our  proper  son.  Shak. 

Out  proper  conceptions.  Glanvitle. 

Now  Ifiirn  the  ditieivnce  at  your  proper  coat.  Dryden. 

Note. —  Own  is  often  used  in  such  phrases;  "at 
your  own  proper  cost."  This  is  really  tautological, 
but  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  expressive  of  em- 
phasis. 

4.  Noting  an  individual  ;  pertaining  to  one  of  a 
species,  but  not  common  to  the  whole  ;  as,  a  proper 
name.     Dublin  is  the  proper  name  of  a  city. 

5.  Fit;  suitable;  adapted;  accommodated.  A  thin 
dress  is  not  proper  for  clothing  in  a  coid  climate. 
Stimulants  are  proper  remedies  for  debility.  Gravity 
of  manners  is  very  proper  for  persons  of  advanced 
age. 

In  Athens,  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 

Ail  proper  to  the  spring-  and  sprightly  May.  Dryden. 

6.  Correct ;  just ;  as,  a  proper  word  ;  a  proper  ex- 
pression. 

7.  Not  figurative  ;  as,  plain  and  proper  terms. 

Burnet, 

8.  Well-formed  ;  handsome. 

Moses  was  a  proper  child.  —  Heb.  xt, 

9.  Tall;  lusty;  handsome  with  bulk.  [Lowland 
not  used-"]  Shak. 

10.  Mere  ;  pure  ;  as,  a  proper  fool.     [Unusual.] 

11.  In  vulgar  language,  very  ;  as,  proper  good  ; 
proper  sweet.  Halliwcll. 

12.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  an  object  repre- 
sented of  its  natural  color.  Brande. 

Proper  receptacle;  in  botany,  that  which  supports 
only  a  single  flower  or  fructification  ;  proper  perianth, 
or  involucre,  that  which  incloses  only  a  single  flower  ; 
proper  fiowcr,  or  corol,  one  of  the  single  florets  or 
corollets  in  an  aggregate  or  compound  flower  ;  proper 
nectary,  separate  from  the  petals  and  other  parts  of 
the  flower.  Martyn. 

PROP'ER-LY,  adv.   Fitly  ;  suitably  ;  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  as,  a  word  properly  applied  ;  a  dress  properly 
adjusted. 
2.  In  a  strict  sense. 


The  miseries  of  life  I 
Irihution  of  thin 


ot  properly  owing  to  the  unequal  dia 
Swift. 


PROP'ER-NESS,  n.      The  quality  of  being  proper. 
[Little  used.] 

2.  Tallness.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  Perfect  form  ;  handsomeness. 
PROP'ER-TY,  n.     [This  seems  to  be  formed  directly 

from  proper  ;  if  not,  it  is  contracted.  The  Latin  is 
proprietas,  Fr.  propriiti,  from  which  we  have  pro- 
priety.] 

1.  A  peculiar  quality  of  any  thing;  that  which  is 
inherent  in  a  subject,  or  naturally  essential  to  it ; 
called  by  logicians  an  essential  mode.  Thus  color  is 
a  property  of  light ;  extension  and  figure  are  proper- 
ties of  bodies. 

2.  An  acquired  or  artificial  quality  ;  that  which  is 
given  by  art  or  bestowed  by  man.  The  poem  has 
the  properties  which  constitute  excellence. 

3.  duality  ;  disposition. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight  in  reviewing-  his 
own  villainies  in  others.  South. 

4.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and 
disposing  of  a  thing  ;  ownership.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  the  Creator  gave  to  man  dominion  over 
the  earth,  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  man's  property  in  the  earth  and  in  all 
its  productions.  Prior  occupancy  of  land  and  of 
wild  animals  gives  to  the  possessor  the  property  of 
them.  The  labor  of  inventing,  making,  or  produ- 
cing any  thing,  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  indefeasible  titles  to  property.  Property  is  also 
acquired  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  or  by  purchase. 
Property  is  sometimes  held  in  common,  yet  each 
man's  right  to  his  share  in  common  land  or  stock  is 
exclusively  his  own.  One  man  may  have  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soil,  and  another  the  right  of  use,  by  pre- 
scription or  by  purchase. 

6.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right.      Dryden. 
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6.  The  thing  owned  ;  that  to  which  a  person  has 
the  legal  title,  whether  in  his  possession  or  not.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  civil  society  that 
the  property  of  citizens  is  well  secured. 

7.  An  estate,  whether  in  lands,  goods,  or  money; 
as,  a  man  of  large  property  or  small  property. 

8.  An  estate  ;  a  farm  ;  a  plantation.  In  this  sense, 
which  is  common  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  word  has  a  plural. 

The  still-houses,  on  the  sugar  plantations,  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  fancy  of  die  proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  prop- 
erly. Edwards,  W.  Inrlies. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  properties  as  fall  within  the  reach 
of  daily  observation.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

9.  Nearness  or  right. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 

Propinquity  and  properly  of  blood.  Shak. 

10.  Properties ;  the  dresses  and  appendages  used  in 
a  theater,  the  keeper  of  which  is  still  called  the 
property  man.     [  Obs.]  Toone. 

1  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties.  Shak. 

High  pomp  and  slate  are  useful  properties.  Dryden. 

11.  Propriety.     [Mot  in  use.]  Camden. 
Literary  property  ,•  the  exclusive  right  of  printing, 

publishing,  and  making  profit  by  one's  own  writings. 
No  right  or  title  to  a  thing  can  be  so  perfect  as  that 
which  is  created  by  a  man's  own  labor  and  inven- 
tion. The  exclusive  right  of  a  man  to  his  literary 
productions,  and  to  the  use  of  them  for  his  own 
profit,  is  entire  and  perfect,  as  the  faculties  employed 
and  labor  bestowed  are  entirely  and  perfectly  his 
own.  On  what  principle,  then,  can  a  legislature  or  a 
court  determine  that  an  author  can  enjoy  only  a 
temporary  property  in  his  own  productions?  If  a 
man's  right  to  his  own  productions  in  writing  is  as 
perfect  as  to  the  productions  of"  his  farm  or  his  shop, 
how  can  the  former  be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the 
latter  is  held  without  limitation  ?  Why  do  the  pro- 
ductions of  manual  labor  rank  higher  in  the  scale 
of  rights  or  property,  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect? 

PROP'ER-TY,  v.  t.  To  invest  with  qualities,  or  to 
take  as  one's  own  ;  to  appropriate.  [Jin  awkward 
word,  and  not  used.]  Shah. 

PRO-PHANE'.     See  Profa-ne. 

PROPll'A-SIS,  (prof'a-sis,)  n.  [Gr.  npofaaic,  from 
npotbriui,  to  foretell.] 

In  medicine,  prognosis  ;  foreknowledge  of  a  disease. 

PROPH'E-GY,  (prof'e-se,)  n.  [Gr.  itpod,nre.ia,  from 
Ttp<<pnpi,to  foretell;  icon,  before,  and  0'utt,  to  tell. 
This  ought  to  be  written  Prophesy.] 

1.  A  foretelling  ;  prediction  ;  a  declaration  of  some- 
thing to  come.  As  God  only  knows  future  events 
with  certainty,  no  being  but  God,  or  some  person  in- 
formed by  him,  can  utter  a  real  prophecy.  The  propri- 
eties recorded  in  Scripture,  when  fulfilled,  atford 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  those  who  uttered  the  prophecies 
could  not  have  foreknown  the  events  predicted  with- 
out supernatural  instruction.    2  Pet.  i. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  book  of  prophecies;  a  history; 
as,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah.    2  Chron.  ix. 

3.  Preaching  ;  public  interpretation  of  Scripture  ; 
exhortation  or  instruction.     Prov.  xxxi. 

PROPH'E-SI  .ED,  pp.     Foretold;  predicted. 
PROPH'E-SI-ER,  n.     One  who  predicts  events. 
PROPH'E-SSf,  v.  t.    To  foretell  future  events  ;  to  pre 
diet. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  bat 

evil.  —  1  Kings  xxii. 
2.  To  foreshow.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

PROPH'E-SY,  v.  i.  To  utter  predictions  ;  to  make 
declaration  of  events  to  come.    Jer.  xi. 

2.  In  Scripture,  to  preach  ;  to  instruct  in  religious 
doctrines ;    to  interpret  or  explain  Scripture  or  reli- 
gious subjects  ;  to  exhort.     1  Cor.  xiii.     Eiek.  xxxvii. 
PROPH'E-S^-ING,  ppr.     Foretelling  events. 
PROPH'E-S¥-ING,   n.     The   act  of  foretelling  or  of 

preaching. 
PROPH'ET,  (profit,)  n.     [Gr.  npoifinrris ;  L.  propheta  ; 
Fr.  prophe'tc.] 

1.  One  that  foretells  future  events;  a  predicter; 
a  foreteller. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  person  illuminated,  inspired,  or 
instructed  by  God  to  announce  future  events  ;  as 
Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Isaiah,  &c. 

3.  An  interpreter  ;  one  that  explains  oi  communi- 
cates sentiments.     Exod.  vii. 

4.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell ;  an  imposter ;  as, 
a  false  prophet.     Jlcts  xiii. 

School  of  the  prophets  ;  among  the  Israelites,  a  school 
or  college  in  which  young  men  were  educated  and 
qualified  for  public  teachers.     These  students  were 
called  sons  of  the  prophets. 
PROPH'ET-ESS.  n.     A  female  prophet ;  a  woman  who 
foretells  future  events,  as  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna, 
&c.     Exod.  xv.     Judg.  iv.     Luke  ii. 
PRO-PHET'IG,         /  o.    Containing  prophecy  ;   fore- 
PRO-PHET'10-AL,  \        telling    future    events  ;    as, 
prophetic  writings. 
2.  Unfolding  future  events;  as,  prophetic  dreams. 
It  has  o/before  the  thing  foretold. 

And  fears  are  oil  prophetic  0/lh'  event.  Dryden. 
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PRO-PHET'IC  ALLY,  adv.    By  way  of  prediction  ; 

in  the  manner  of  prophecy.  Dryden. 

PROPII'ET-IZE,  v.  i.   To  give  prediction.    [Not  used.] 
PROPH'ET-LIKE,  a.     Like  a  prophet.  Shall. 

PRO-PHOR'IC,  a.     [Gr.  rrpofopiKos.] 

Ennnciative. 
PROPH-Y -LACTIC,  ,  a.        [Gr.    TrpoikvXaKriKoe, 

PROPH-Y-LAC'Tie-AL,  (     from  trpotpvXuairm,  to  pre- 
vent, to  guard  against;   Ttpo  and  tpuXaaouj,  to  pre- 
serve.] 
In  medicine,  preventive  ;  defending  from  disease. 

Coze. 
PROPH-V-LACTie,  n.     A  medicine  which  preserves 

or  defends  against  disease  ;  a  preventive.        Coze. 
PROP-I-NA'TION,  n.      [L.  propinatio;  propino  ;   Gr. 
TTpo  and  tti^uj,  to  drink.] 

The  act  of  pledging,  or  drinking  first  and  then  of- 
fering the  cap  to  another.  Potter. 
PRO-PINE',  v.  t.     [L.  propino,  supra.] 

1.  To  pledge  ;  to  drink  first  and  then  offer  the  cup 
to  another.     [Not  used.] 

2.  To  expose.     [Not  used.] 
PRO-PIN'O-UI-TY,  (pro-pink'we-te,)  n.     [L.  propin- 

quitas,  from  propinquus,  near.] 

1.  Nearness  in  place;  neighborhood.  Ray. 

2.  Nearness  in  time.  Brown. 

3.  Nearness  of  blood  ;  kindred.  Shak. 
PRO-PI"TiA-BLE,   (pro-pish'a-bl,)  a.     [See   Propi- 
tiate.]    That  may  be  induced  to  favor,  or  that  may 
be  made  propitious. 

PRO-PI"TIaTE,  (-pish'ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  propitio.     Clu. 
pro  and  the  root  of  L.  pio,  Eng.  pity.] 

To  conciliate  ;  to  appease  one  offended  and  render 
him  favorable  ;  to  make  propitious/ 


Let  fi:rce  Achilles,  d 
The  god  propitiate  : 


eadful  in  hi: 
id  the  pest  0 


e.  Pope. 

Appeased   and 


PRO-PI"TIa-TED,  (-pish'a-ted,)  pp. 

rendered  favorable  ;  conciliated. 
PPO-PI"TIa-TING,    pyr.      Conciliating;    appeasing 

the  wrath  of  and  rendering  favorable. 
PRO-PI"TI-a'TION,  (-pish-e-i'shun,)  n.   [Fr. ;  from 

propitiate.] 

1.  The  act  of  appeasing  wrath  and  conciliating  the 
favor  of  an  offended  person  ;  the  act  of  making  pro- 
pitious. 

2.  In  theology,  the  atonement  or  atoning  sacrifice 
which  removes  the  obstacle  to  man's  salvation. 
Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men.  Rom. 
iii.     1  John  ii. 

PHO-Pi"TlA'TOR,7t.  One  who  propitiates.  Sherwood. 

PRO-PI"Tf  A-TO-RI-LY,  ado.     By  way  of  propitiation. 

PRO-PI"TI  A-TO-RY,  a.  Having  the  power  to  make 
propitious;  as,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.    Stillin  gjleet. 

PRO-PC'TIA-TO-RY,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  the  mercy- 
seat ;  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
lined  within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold.  This 
was  a  type  of  Christ.  Eneijc. 

PRO-PI"TIOUS,  (-pish'us,)  a.t  [L.  propitius.] 

1.  Favorable  ;  kind  ;  applied  to  men. 

2.  Disposed  to  be  gracious  or  merciful  ;  ready  to 
forgive  sins  and  bestow  blessings  ;  applied  to  Ood. 

3.  Favorable  ;  as,  a  propitious  season. 
PRO-PI"TIOUS-LY,   (-pish'us-le,)   adv.     Favorably; 

kindly.  Roscommon. 

PRO-PI"TIOUS-NESS,(-pish'us-ness,)n.  Kindness  ; 
disposition  to  treat  another  kindly ;  disposition  to 
forgive. 

2.  Favorableness  ;  as,  the  propitiousness  of  the  sea- 
son or  climate.  Temple. 

PRo'PLASM,  n.     [Gr.  irpo  and  i:\aopa,  a  device.] 
A  mold  ;  a  matrix.  Woodward. 

PRO-PLAS'TiCE,  (-plas'tis,)  «.  [Supra.]  The  art 
of  making  molds  for  castings. 

PRO'PO-LIS,  n.  [Gr.,  before  the  city,  or  the  front  of 
the  city.] 

A  thick,  odotous  substance,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  wax,  and  smelling  like  storax  ;  used  by 
bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in  their  hives  tot 
prevent  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  &c. 

PRO-PO'NENT,  7i.  [L.  proponens ;  pro  and  pono,  to 
place.] 

One  that  makes  a  proposal,  or  lays  down  a  propo- 
sition. Dryden. 

I'RO-POR'TION,  «.  t[L.  proportio  ;  pro  and  ' portio, 
part  or  share.     See  Poiition.] 

1.  The  comparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
another.  Let  a  man's  exertions  be  in  proportion  to 
his  strength. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  identity  or  similitude  of  two 
ratios.  Proportion  differs  from  ratio.  Ratio  is  prop- 
erly the  relation  of  two'magnitudes  or  quantities  of 
one  and  the  same  kind  ;  as  tho  ratio  of  5  to  10,  or 
the  ratio  of  8  to  16.  Proportion  is  the  sameness  or 
likeness  of  two  such  relations.  Thus  5  is  to  10  as  8 
to  16,  or  A  is  to  li  as  C  is  to  D  ;  that  is,  5  bears  the 
same  relation  to  10  as  8  does  to  16.  Hence  we  say, 
such  numbers  are  in  proportion.  Button. 

An  equality  of  ratios  ;  sometimes,  also,  the  series 
of  terms  among  which  an  equality  of  ratios  exists. 

Day. 

3.  In  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  which,  when  three  num- 
bers are  given,  a  fourth  number  is  found,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  third  as  the  second 


does  to  the  first;  or  a  fourth  number  is  found,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  third  as  the  first  does  to 
the  second.  The  former  is  called  direct,  and  the  lat- 
ter inverse  proportion. 

4.  Symmetry  ;  suitable  adaptation  of  one  part  or 
thing  to  another;  as,  the  proportion  of  one  limb  to 
another  in  the  human  body  ;  the  proportion  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  room  to  its  hight. 


Harmony,  with  every  grace, 
Plays  in  the  fair  proportions  of  her  face. 


Mrs.  Carter. 


5.  Equal  or  just  share  ;  as,  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  profit  to  which  each  partner  in  a  company  is 
entitled. 

6.  Form;  size.     [Little  used.]  Davics. 

7.  The  relation  between  unequal  things  of  the 
same  kind,  by  which  their  several  parts  correspond 
to  each  other  with  an  equal  augmentation  and  dimi- 
nution, as  in  reducing  and  enlarging  figures.    Encyc. 

[This  more  properly  belongs  to  ratio.] 

Harmonical  or  musical  proportion,  is  when,  of  three 
or  four  quantities,  the  first  is  to  the  last  as  the  differ- 
ence between  thr  two  first  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  last.  Thus,  2,  3,  (i,  are  in  harmonical  pro- 
portion ;  for  2  is  to  6  as  1  to  3.  Thus,  24,  16,  12,  9, 
are  harmonical,  for  24  :  9  :  :  8  :  3. 

ArillimeticaX  proportion;  an  equality  of  arithmetical 
ratios. 

Geometrical  proportion;  an  equality  of  geometrical 
ratios.     [See  Progression,  No.  4.] 

Reciprocal  proportion  ;  an  equality  between  a  di- 
rect and  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Thus,  4:2:  :  1-3  :  1-G. 
[See  Reciprocals  and  Reciprocal  Ratio.]  Day. 
PRO-P5R'TION,  v.  t.  To  adjust  the  comparative  re- 
lation of  one  thing  or  one  part  to  another  ;  as,  to  pro- 
portion the  size  of  a  building  to  its  height,  or  the 
thickness  of  a  thing  to  its  length  ;  to  proportion  our 
expenditures  to  our  income. 

;  do  not  proportion  onr  grief  to  i[s  real 
our  fancies  set  upon  it.        Addison. 


In  the  toss  of  an  object,  \ 
value,  but  to  the  rail 


2.  To  form  with  symmetry  or  suitableness,  as  the 
parts  of  the  bodv. 

PRO-PoR'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  maybe  proportioned 
or  made  proportional.  This  is,  etymologically,  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  commonly,  though 
erroneously,  used  in  the  sense  of  proportional,  being 
in  proportion  ;  having  a  due  comparative  relation  ; 
as,  infantry  with  a. proportionable  number  of  horse. 

PRO-PoR'TION-A-BLE-NEWS,  n.  State  of  being 
proportionable. 

PRO-FoR'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  According  to  propor- 
tion or  comparative  relation  ;  as,  a  large  body,  with 
limbs  proportionably  large. 

PRO-PoR'TION-AL,  a.  [It.  proporzionale  ;  Fr.  pro- 
portionnel.] 

1.  Having  a  due  comparative  relation  ;  being  in  suit- 
able proportion  or  degree  ;  as,  the  parts  of  an  edifice 
are  proportional.  In  pharmacy,  medicines  are  com- 
pounded of  certain  proportional  quantities  of  ingre- 
dients. 

2.  In  mathematics,  having  the  same  ratio  ;  as,  four 
quantities  are  proportional ;  having  always  the  same 
ratio  ;  as,  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  is  propor- 
tional to  the  impelling  force,  when  the  quantity  of 
matter  is  given  ;  its  momentum  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  it  contains,  when  its  velocity  is 
given. 

3.  Relating  to  proportion  ;  as, proportional  scales  or 
compasses.  Button. 

PRO-PoR'TION-AL,  n.  A  number  or  quantity  pro- 
portional ;  a  name  given,  in  mathematics,  to  the  terms 
of  a  proportion. 

Proportional ;  in  chemistry,  a  term  employed  in  the 
theory  of  definite  proportions,  to  denote  the  same  as 
the  weight  of  an  atom  or  a  prime.     [See  Prime.] 

PRO-PCR-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
in  proportion.  Qreic. 

PRO-POR'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  proportion  ;  in  due 
degree;  with  suitable  comparative  relation;  as,  all 
parts  of  a  building  being  proportionally  large. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE,  a.  Adjusted  '  to  something 
else  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  comparative  rela- 
tion ;  proportional. 

The  connection  between  the  end  mid  means  is  proportionate. 

Grew. 
Punishment  should  be  projiortionale  to  the  transgression. 

Locke. 

PRO-PoR'TION-ATE,  v.  t.  To  proportion  ;  to  make 
proportional  ;  to  adjust  according  to  a  settled  rate  or 
to  due  comparative  relation  :  as,  to  proportionate  pun- 
ishments to  crimes. 

[This  verb  is  less  used  than  Proportion.] 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,  adv.  With  due  propor- 
tion ;  according  to  a  settled  or  suitable  rate  or  degree. 

Pearson. 

PRO-POR'TION-ATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
adjusted  by  due  or  settled  proportion  or  comparative 
relation  ;  suitableness  of  proportions.  Hale. 

PRO-PGR'TION-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  .Made  or  adjusted 
with  due  proportion  or  with  symmetry  of  parts. 

PRO-POR'TION-ING,  ppr.     Making  proportional. 

PRO-POR'TION-LESS,  a.  Without  proportion  ;  with- 
out symmetry  of  parts. 

PRO-P'O'SAL,  n.  t  [from  propose.] 


1.  That  which  is  offered  or  propounded  for  con- 
sideration or  acceptance  ;  a  scheme  or  design,  terms 
or  conditions  proposed  ;  as.  to  make  proposaU  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  ;  to  offer  jyroposals  for  erecting  a 
building;  to  make  •proposals  of  marriage;  proposals 
for  subscription  to  a  loan  or  to  a  literary  work. 

2.  Offer  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the  proposal  of  an  agree- 
able object.  South. 

PRO-POSE',  (-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  proposer;  L.  prop  on  o, 
propositi ;  W.  posiuw,  to  pose,  that  is,  to  set ;  literally, 
to  put  or  throw  forward.] 

1.  To  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  accept- 
ance, or  adoption  ;  as.  to  propose  a  bill  or  resolve  to  a 
legislative  body  ;  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ;  to  pro- 
pose a  question  or  subject  for  discussion  ;  to  propose 
an  alliance  by  treaty  or  marriage  ;  to  propose  altera- 
tions or  amendments  in  a  law. 

2.  To  offer  or  present  for  consideration. 


To  propose  to  one's  self;  to  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to 
form  a  design  in  the  mind. 
PROPOSE','?),  i.     To  lav  schemes.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
2.  To  offer  one's  self  in  marriage.    Miss  Pickering. 
[Propose  is  often  used  for  purpose  ;  as,  I  propose  to 
ride  to  New  York  to-morrow.     Purpose  and  propose 
are  different  forms  of  the  same  word.] 
PRO-POSE',  ii.     Talk  ;  discourse.     [Not  in  use .]  Shale. 
PRO-PoS'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Offered  or  presented  for  con- 
sideration, discussion,  acceptance,  or  adoption. 
PRO-PoS'ER,  n.     One  that  offers  any  thing  for  con- 
sideration or  adoption.  Locke. 
PRO-PoS'ING,   ppr.     Offering  for  consideration,  ac- 
ceptance, or  adoption. 
PROP-0-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  prop- 
os'itio,  from  propositus,  propono.] 

1.  That  which  is  proposed  ;  that  which  is  offered 
for  consideration,  acceptance,  or  adoption  ;  a  propo- 
sal ;  offer  of  terms.  The  enemy  made  propositions  of 
peace  ;  the  propositions  were  not  accepted. 

2.  In  logic,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  a  regular  ar- 
gument ;  the  part  of  an  argument  in  which  some 
quality,  negative  or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  sub- 
ject; as,  "snow  is  white;"  "water  is  fluid;" 
"  vice  is  not  commendable." 

3.  In  mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  either  of  a 
truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  of  an  operation  to  be 
performed.  It  is  called  a  theorem,  when  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  proved  ;  and  a  problem,  when  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Olmsted. 

4.  In  oratory,  that  which  is  offered  or  affirmed  as 
the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  any  thing  stated  or 
affirmed  for  discussion  or  illustration. 

5.  In  poetry,  the  first  part  of  a  poem,  in  which  the 
author  states  the  subject  or  matter  of  it.  Horace 
recommends  modesty  and  simplicity  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  poem. 

PROP-0-Sl"TION-AL,  (-zish'un-ul,)  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  proposition  ;  considered  as  a  proposition  ;  as,  a 
propositioned  sense.  Watts. 

PRO-POUND',  v.  t.  [L.  propono  ;  pro  and  pono,  to  set, 
put,  or  place.] 

1.  To  propose ;  to  offer  for  consideration  ;  as,  to 
propound  a  rule  of  action.  Wotton. 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded  as  an  object 
of  faith.  Pearson. 

2.  To  offer  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose  ;  as,  to  propound 
a  question.  Shale. 

3.  In  Congregational  churches,  to  propose  or  name 
as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  communion  with  a 
clVurch.  Persons  intending  to  make  public  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  and  thus  unite  with  the  church, 
are  propounded  before  the  church  and  congregation  ; 
that  is,  their  intention  is  notified  some  days  previous, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  to  members  of 
the  church  to  object  to  their  admission  to  such  com- 
munion, if  they  see  cause. 

PRO-POUND'ED,  pp.  Proposed  ;  offered  for  consid- 
eration. 

PRO-POUND'ER,  n.  One  that  proposes  or  offers  for 
consideration. 

PRO-POUND'ING,  ppr.  Proposing;  offering  for  con- 
sideration. 

PROP'PED,  (propt,)  pp.  [from  prop.]  Supported  ; 
sustained  by  something  placed  under. 

PROP'PING,  ppr.    Supporting  by  something  beneath. 

PRO-PRE'TOR,  b.     [L.  proprietor.] 

Among  the  Romans,  a  magistrate  who,  having  dis- 
charged the  office  of  pretor  at  home,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  a  province.  Smith's  Did. 

PRO-PRI'E-TA-RY,  7i.  [Fr.  proprietuire,  from  pro- 
priete.] 

1.  A  proprietor  or  owner  ;  one  who  has  the  exclu- 
sive title  to  a  thing  ;  one  who  possesses  or  holds  the 
title  to  a  thing  in  his  own  right.  The  grantees  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  their  heirs  were 
called  the  projrrirtoncs  of  Ihose  provinces. 

•2.  In  monasteries,  such  monks  were  called  proprie- 
taries, as  had  reserved  goods  and  effects  to  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  their  renunciation  of  all  at 
the  time  of  their  profession.  Encyc. 

PRO-PRI'E-TA-RY,  a.     Belonging  to  a  proprietor  or 
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owner,  or  to  a  proprietary.  The  governments  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  were  formerly  proprie- 
tary. 

PRO-PRT'E-TOR,  n.  [from  L.  propnctas,  proprins.] 
An  owner ;  the  person  who  has  tile  legal  right  or 
exclusive  title  to  any  thing,  whether  in  possession  or 
not;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  or  of  a  mill.  By 
the  gift  of  God,  man  is  constituted  the  proprietor  of 
the  earth. 

PRO-PRI'E-TOR-SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  proprietor. 

PRO-PKI'E-TRESS,  n.  A  female  who  has  the  exclu- 
sive legal  right  to  a  thing.  V Estrange. 

PRO-PRI'E-TY,  «.  [Fr.  propriite  ;  L.  proprietas,  from 
propria-*.] 

1.  Property  ;  peculiar  or  exclusive  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  ownership. 

[This  primary  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  by 
Locke,  Milton,  Dryden,  &c,  seems  now  to  be  nearly 
or  wholly  obsolete.     See  Property.] 

2.  Fitness;  suitableness;  appropriateness;  conso- 
nance with  established  principles,  rules,  or  customs  ; 
justness  ;  accuracy.  Propriety  of  conduct,  in  a  moral 
sense,  consists  in  its  conformity  to  the  moral  law  ; 
propriety  of  behavior  consists  in  conformity  to  the 
established  rules  of  decorum  ;  propriety  in  language 
is  correctness  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage,  which  constitutes  the 
rule  of  speaking  and  writing. 

3.  Proper  state.  Shah. 
PRO  PROCTOR,  n.     In  the  English  universities,  an 

assistant  proctor.  Hook. 

PROPT.     See  Propped. 

PRO-PORN',  (pro-pine',)  v.  i.  [L.  propugno  ;  pro  and 
puguo,  to  fight.] 

To  contend  for;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate.  [Little 
used.]  Hammond. 

PRO-PlTG'NA-€LE,  n.     [J,,  propugnaculum.] 

A  fortress.     [Not  used.]  Howell. 

PRO-PUG-Na'TION,  ti.     [L.  propugnatio.] 

Defense.     [Not  used.]  Shah. 

PRO-POGN'ER,  (pro-pun'er,)  n.    A  defender ;  a  vin- 
dicator. 
PRO-POGN'ING,  ppr.     Contending  for  ;  defending. 
PRO-PUL-SA'TION,   n.      [L.    propulsatio ;    propulso. 
See  Puopel.J 

The  act  or  driving  away  or  repelling ;  the  keeping 
at  a  distance.  Hall. 

PRO-PULSE',  (pro-puls',)  v.  t.  [L.  propulso  ;  pro  and 
pulso,  to  strike.     See  Propel.] 

To  repel ;  to  drive  off.     [  Little  used.]      Cotgrave. 
PRO-PUL'SION,  (-pul'shun,)  n.     [L.  propulsus,  pro- 
pello.     See  Propel.] 

The  act  of  driving  forward.  Bacon. 

PRO-PUL'SIVE,   a.      Tending  or  having    power   to 

repel. 
PRO-PY-L/E'UM,  n.     [L.,  from  Gr.  irvjoirujluioi/.]     In 
ancient  architecture,  an}'  court  or  vestibule  before  a 
building,  or  before  its  principal  parts;  more  particu- 
larly, the  entrance  to  such  court  or  vestibule.     Qtoilt. 
PROP'Y-LON,  n.      [Gr.  rrpu/rvW,  itpo  and  irvXi,  a 
gate.] 
The  porch,  vestibule,  or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

Russdl, 
PRO  P.A'TJl,  [L.]     In  proportion. 
PRORE,  n.     [L.prnra.] 

The  prow  or  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Pope. 

[Not  in  use,  except  in  poetry.] 
PRO  RE  NA'TJl,    [L.]     According  to  exigences  or 

circumstances. 
PRO-REP'TION,  ?i.     [from  L.  proprepo.]      A  creep- 
ing on. 
PRO-RO-GA'TION,    71.      [L.    prorogatio.      See   Pro- 
rogue.] 

1.  Continuance  in  time  or  duration  ;  alengthening 
or  prolongation  of  time  ;  as,  the  prorogation  of  some- 
thing already  possessed.     [This  use  is  uncommon.] 

South. 

2.  In  England,  the  continuance  of  parliament 
from  one  session  to  another,  as  an  adjournment  is  a 
continuance  of  the  session  from  day  to  day.  This 
is  the  established  language  witli  respect  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States,  the 
word  is,  I  believe,  rarely  or  never  used  ;  adjournment 
being  used,  not  only  in  its  etymological  sense,  but 
for  prorogation  also. 

PRO-RoGUE',  (pro-log',)  v.tf  [Fr.  proroger ;  L.  pro- 
rogo :  pro  and  rogo.  The  latter  word  signifies  to 
ask,  or  to  propose ;  hut  the  primary  sense  is  to  reach, 
to  stretch  forward  ;  and  this  is  its  import  in  the  de- 
rivative prorogo.] 

1.  To  protract ;  to  prolong. 

He  prorogued  his  government.  Dryden. 

2.  To  defer  ;  to  delay  ;  as,  to  prorogue  death. 

Shak. 
[In   the  foregoing  senses,   the  word  is  noio  rarely 
used.  ] 

3.  To  continue  the  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another.  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  king's  au- 
thority, either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  or  by  commission,  or  by  proclamation. 

—  Rlackritone. 

PRO-P.f5GU'J5D,pp  Prolonged;  continued  from  one 
session  to  another. 


PRO-RUP'TION,   n.      [L.  proruptus,  prorumpo ;   pro 

and  rumpo,  to  burst.] 

The  act  of  bursting  forth  ;  a  bursting  out.  Brown. 
PRO-Sa'IC,  a.     [L.  prosaicus,  from  prosa,  prose  ;  Fr. 

prosaique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  prose;  resembling  prose;  not  re- 
stricted by  numbers;  applied  to  writings;  as,  a  pro- 
saic composition. 

2.  Dull  ;  uninteresting.  Ed.  Rev. 
PRO-Sa'IC-AL-LY,  adv.   In  a  dull  or  prosaic  manner. 
PRO'SA-ISM,  71.     That  which  is  in  the  form  of  prose 

writing.  Coleridge. 

PRo'SA-IST,  ;i.     A  writer  of  prose. 
PRO'SAL,  a.     Prosaic.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

PRO-SCE'NI-UM,  7i.     [Gr.  tt^o  and  aitnvri.] 

1.  In  the  ancient  theater,  the  part  where  the  actors 
performed,  called  now  the  Stace.        Smith's  Diet. 

2.  In  the  modern  theater,  the  frontispiece,  or  front 
part  of  the  stage,  where  the  drop  scene  separates  the 
stage  from  the  audience.  Brandt. 

PRO-SCRlBE',  v.  t.  [L.  proseribo;  pro  and  scribo,  to 
write.  The  sense  of  this  word  originated  in  the 
Roman  practice  of  writing  the  names  of  persons 
doomed  to  death,  and  posting  the  list  in  public] 

1.  To  doom  to  destruction  ;  to  put  one  out  of  the 
protection  of  law,  and  promise  a  reward  for  his  head. 
Sylla  and  Marios  proscribed  each  other's  adherents. 

2.  To  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  with- 
out such  a  promise. 

Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  banished  the  realm  and  pro. 
scribed.  Spenser. 

3.  To  denounce  and  condemn  as  dangerous  and 
not  worthy  of  reception  ;  to  reject  utterly. 

In  the  year  325,  Ihe  .Ariau  doctrines  were  proscribed  and  anath- 
ematized by  the  council  o{  Nice.  Walerland. 

4.  To  censure  and  condemn  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  reception.  South. 

5.  To  interdict;  as,  to  proscribe  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

PRO-SCRIB'BD,  pp.  or  a.  Doomed  to  destruction  , 
denounced  as  dangerous,  or  as  unworthy  of  recep- 
tion ;  condemned  ;  banished. 

PRO-SCRIB'ER,  n.  One  that  dooms  to  destruction  ; 
one  that  denounces  as  dangerous,  or  as  utterly  un- 
worthy of  reception. 

PRO-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.  Dooming  to  destruction  ;  de- 
nouncing as  unworthy  of  protection  or  reception; 
condemning  ;  banishing. 

PRO-SeiUP'TION,  7i.     [L.  proscription 

1.  The  act  of  proscribing  or  dooming  to  death  ; 
among  the  Rinnans,  the  public  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
head  of  a  political  enemy.  Such  were  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Under  the  triumvirate, 
many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell  by  proscription. 

2.  A  putting  out  of  the  protection  of  law  ;  con- 
demning to  exile. 

3.  Censure  and  condemnation  ;  utter  rejection. 
PRO-S€R!P'TIVE,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in 

proscription  ;  proscribing.  Burke. 

PROSE,  7t.  [L.  It.  and  Sp.  prosa;  Ft.  prose.  Q.u. 
orient,  did,  ps  or  V\B.] 

1.  The  natural  language  of  man;  language  loose 
and  unconfined  to  poetical  measure,  as  opposed  to 
verse  or  metrical  composition. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Miiton. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  hymn  intro- 
duced into  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days.  [See 
Seoj  ence.] 

This   word   is  sometimes  used   adjectively  ;    as, 
■prose  writings. 
PROSE,  v.  t.     To  write  in  prose.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  tedious  relation.  Mason. 

PROS'E-CUTE,  17.  t.  [L.  prosccutus,  proseyuor ;  pro 
and  scquor,  to  follow,  Eng.  to  seek.     See  Essay.] 

1.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  view  to  reach,  exe- 
cute, or  accomplish  ;  to  continue  endeavors  to  obtain 
or  complete  ;  to  continue  efforts  already  begun;  as, 
to  prosecute  a  scheme  ;  to  prosecute  an  undertaking. 
The  plan  of  a  great  canal  in  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  prosecuted  with  success. 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and  prosecuted. 

Wilkins. 

This  word  signifies  either  to  be >jin  and  carry  on,  or 
simply  to  continue  what  has  been  begun.  When  I  say, 
"  I  have  devised  a  plan  which  [  have  not  the  courage 
or  means  to  prosecute,"  the  word  signifies  to  begin  to 
execute.  When  we  say,  "  The  nation  began  a  war 
which  it  had  not  means  to  prosecute,1'  it  signifies  to 
continue  to  carry  on.  The  latter  is  tile  genuine  sense 
of  the  word,  but  both  .are  well  authorized.  We 
prosecute  any  work  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head. 
We  prosecute  a  purpose,  an  enterprise,  a  work, 
studies,  inquiries,  &c. 

2.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process  ;  as,  to  pros- 
ecute a  right  in  a  court  of  law. 

3.  To  accuse  of  some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or 
to  pursue  for  redress  or  punishment,  before  a  legal 
tribunal  ;  as,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  trespass  or  for 
a  riot.  It  is  applied  to  civil  suits  for  damages,  as 
well  as  to  criminal  suits,  but  not  to  suits  for  debt. 
We  never  say  a  man  prosecutes  another  on  a  bond  or 
note,  or  in  assumpsit ;  but  he  prosecutes  his  right  or 


claim  in  an  action  of  debt,  detinue,  trover,  or  as- 
sumpsit. So  we  say,  a  man  prosecutes  another  for 
assault  and  battery,  for  a  libel  or  for  slander,  or  for 
breaking  his  close.  In  these  cases,  prosecute  signi- 
fies to  begin  and  to  continue  a  suit.  The  attorney- 
general  prosecutes  offenders  in  the  name  of  the  king 
or  of  the  state,  by  information  or  indictment. 

Prosecute  differs  from  persecute,  as  in  /aw  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  legal  proceedings  only,  whereas  persecute 
implies  cruelty,  injustice,  or  oppression. 

PROS'E-CUTE,  v.  i.  To  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution  ; 
as,  to  prosecute  for  public  offenses.  Blackstone. 

PROS'E-CU-TED,  pp.  Pursued,  or  begun  and  carried 
on  for  execution  or  accomplishment,  as  a  scheme; 
pursued  for  redress  or  punishment  in  a  court  of 
law,  as  a  person  ;  demanded  in  law,  as  a  right  or 
claim. 

PROS'E-CU-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pursuing,  or  beginning 
and  carrying  on  for  accomplishment;  pursuing  for 
redress  or  punishment ;  suing  for,  as  a  rightor  claim. 

PROS-E-eu'TION,  7i.  The  act  or  process  of  endeav- 
oring to  gain  or  accomplish  something  ;  pursuit  by  ef- 
forts of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme, 
plan,  design,  or  underta^.ng  ;  the  prosecution  of  war 
or  of  commerce;  the  prosecution  of  a  work,  study, 
argument,  or  inquiry: 

2.  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity,  to  obtain  some  right,  or  to  re- 
dress and  punish  some  wrong.  The  prosecution  of  a 
claim  in  chancery  is  very  expensive.  Malicious  pros- 
ecutions subject  the  offender  to  punishment. 

3.  The  institution  or  commencement  and  continu- 
ance of  a  criminal  suit ;  the  process  of  exhibiting 
formal  charges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal  tri- 
bunal, and  pursuing  them  to  final  judgment  ;  as, 
prosecutions  of  the  crown  or  of  the  state  by  the  at- 
torney or  solicitor-general.  Prosecutions  may  be  by 
presentment,  information,  or  indictment. 

Blackstone. 

PROS'E-CU-TOR,  71.  One  who  pursues  or  carries  on 
any  purpose,  plan,  or  business. 

2.  The  person  who  institutes  and  carries  on  a 
criminal  suit  in  a  legal  tribunal,  or  one  who  exhibits 
criminal  charges  against  an  offender.  The  attorney- 
general  is  the  prosecutor  for  the  king  or  state. 

Blackstone. 

PROS'E-LfTE,  7t.t  [Fr.  proselyte;  It.  proselita  ;  Gr. 
irpGGnXvToc ;  Trpoj  and  £px°MaIi  ^o  come;  nXoQov, 
ri\8oi:] 

A  new  convert  to  some  religion  or  religious  sect, 
or  to  some  particular  opinion,  system,  or  party. 
Thus  a  Gentile  converted  to  Judaism  is  a  proselyte  ; 
a  pagan  converted  to  Christianity  is  a  proselyte;  and 
we  speak  familiarly  of  proselytes  to  the  theories  of 
Brown,  of  Black,  or  of  Lavoisier.  The  word  prima- 
rily refers  to  converts  to  some  religious  creed. 

PROS'E-LYTE,  7j.  t.  To  make  a  convert  to  some 
religion,  or  to  some  opinion  or  system.    Mack-night. 

PROS'E-L'Sf-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  a  convert  to  some 
religion. 

PROS'E-L-?-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  converts. 

PROS'E-LYT-ISM,  n.    The  making  of  converts  to  a 

.  religion  or  religious  sect,  or  to  any  opinion,  system, 
or  party. 

They  were  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  most  fanat- 
ical degree.  Burke. 

2.  Conversion  to  a  system  or  creed. 

PROS'E-LYT-IZE,  to  make  converts,  or  to  convert,  is 
not  well  authorized,  or  not  in  common  use,  and  is 
wholly  unnecessary. 

PRO-SEM-I-NA'TION,  ti.  [L.  proscminatus  ;  pro  and 
scmino,  to  sow.] 

Propagation  bv  seed.     [JYotused.]  Hale. 

PROS-EN-NE-A-ilE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  npos,  evvea,  and 
edpa.] 

In  crystallography,  having  nine  faces  on  two  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  crystal.     [JYot  used.] 

PRoS'ER,   «.     [from  prose.]    A  writer  of  prose. 

Drayton. 
2.  One  who  makes  a  tedious  narration  of  uninter- 
esting matters. 

PROS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  or  writing  in  a  dull, 
uninteresting  manner. 

PRoS'ING, «.  Dull  and  tedious  minuteness  in  speech 
or  writing. 

PRO-SLaV'ER-Y,  a.    In  favor  of  slavery. 

PRO'SY,  a.     Dull  and  tedious  in  discourse  or  writing. 

PRO-So'DI-AL,     (  a.     [from  prosody.]     Pertaining  to 

PRO-SOD'IC-AL,  J      prosody,  or  the  quantity  and  ac- 
cents of  syllables  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  prosody. 
*     Warton.     Ed.  Dispens. 

PRO-SO'DI-AN,  7i.  [from  prosody.]  One  skilled  in 
prosody,  or  in  the  rules  of  pronunciation  and  metrical 
composition. 

PROS'O-DIST,  71.  [from  prosody.]  One  who  under- 
stands prosody.  Walker. 

PROS'O-DY,  7i.  [Fr.  prosodie  ;  L.  prosodia ;  Gr.  izpoo- 
totita;  T-yc  and   ofln,  an  ode.] 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  quantity 
of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  the  laws  of  versifica- 
tion. It  includes,  also,  the  art  of  adjusting  the  ac- 
cent and  metrical  arrangements  of  syllables  in  com- 
positions for  the  lyre. 


FATE,  FXR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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I  ROS-O-PO-LEP'SY,  h.     [Gr.  irpofftuffo^u^io.] 

Respect  of  persons  ;  more  particularly,  a  premature 
opinion  or  prejudice  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  his  external  appearance. 

Moarc.    Addison. 
lOS-O-PO-POE'IA,  n.     [Gr.  irpuownoiroua  ;  rrfioo-oj- 
koh,  person,  m  d  r-usu,  to  make.] 

A  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  things  are  repre- 
sented as  persons,  or  by  which  things  inanimate  are 
spoken  of  as  animated  beings,  or  by  which  an  absent 
person  is  introduced  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  per- 
son is  represented  as  alive  and  present.  It  includes 
personification,  but  is  more  extensive  in  its  significa- 
tion. Encyc. 
ROS'PECT,  n.  [L.  prospectus,  prospicio,  to  look  for- 
ward ;  pro  and  specio,  to  see.] 

1.  View  of  things  within  the  reach  of  the  eye. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay.  Milton. 

2.  View  of  things  to  come;  intellectual  sight ;  ex- 
pectation. The  good  man  enjoys  the  prospect  of 
future  felicity. 

3.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  place 
and  the  objects  seen.  There  is  a  noble  prospect  from 
the  dome  of  the  State  House  in  Boston  —  a  prospect 
diversified  with  land  and  water,  and  everything  that 
lan  please  the  eye. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 
1b  a  large  prospect.  Denham. 

5.  View  delineated  or  painted ;  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape.  Reynolds. 

6.  Place  winch  affords  an  extended  view. 

Milton. 

7.  Position  of  the  front  of  a  building;  as,  a  pros- 
pect toward  the  south  or  north.    Ezek.  xl. 

8.  Expectation,  or  ground  of  expectation.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest ;  a  man  has  a  prosj>cct 
of  preferment ;  or  he  has  little  prospect  of  success. 

Washington. 

9.  A  looking  forward  ;  a  regard  to  something  fu- 
ture. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  who  lays  designs 
only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to,  or  provision  for,  the 
remaining  part  of  life  ?  [Little  used.]  t\llolson. 

PRO-SPE€'TION,  7i.    The  act  of  looking  forward,  or 

of  providing  for  future  wants.  Paley. 

PRO-SPECT'IVE,  a.    Looking  forward  in  time  ;  re- 
garding the  future  ;  opposed  to  Retrospective. 
The  supporting  of  Bible  societies  is  one  of  the  points  On  which 
the  promises,  at  the  tune  of  ordination,  had  no  prospective 
bearing.  W.  Jay. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circumspect,  indus- 
trious, and  prospective  in  this  affair.  Child. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  prospect ;  viewing  at  a  distance. 

Milton. 

4.  Furnishing  an  extensive  prospect.        Dwight. 
PRO-SPECT'IVE,  n.    The  scene  before  or  around  us. 

Rich.  Diet. 

PRO-SPECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  reference  to  the 
future. 

PRO-SPEC  T'lVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  pro- 
spective. 

PRO-SPECT'US,  n.  [L.]  The  plan  of  a  literary 
work,  containing  the  general  subject  or  design,  with 
the  manner  and  terms  of  publication,  and  sometimes 
a  specimen  of  it. 

PROS' PER,  v.  (.  [I...  prospcro,  from  prospcrus,  from 
the  Gr.  rrpoo<pepo>,  to  carry  to  or  toward  ;  Trpoc  and 
diep to,  to  bear.] 

To  favor  ;  to  render  successful. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design.  Dryden. 

PROS'PER,  7).  i.     To  be  successful ;  to  succeed. 

The  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand.  —  Gen. 

He  that  coverelh  his  sins  shall  not  prosper.  —  Prov.  xxviii. 

2.  To  grow  or  increase ;  to  thrive  ;  to  make  gain  ; 
as,  to  prosper  in  business.  Our  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  now  prosper. 

PROS'PER -£D,  pp.     Having  success;  favored. 

PROS'PER-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  successful;  advan- 
cing in  growth,  wealth,  or  any  good. 

FROS-PER'1-TY,  ».     [L.  prosperilas.] 

Advance  or  gain  in  any  thing  good  or  desirable  ; 
successful  progress  in  any  business  or  enterprise  ; 
success  ;  attainment  of  the  object  desired  ;  as,  the 
prosperity  of  arts  ;  agricultural  or  commercial  pros- 
perity;  national  prosperity.  Our  disposition  to  abuse 
the  blessings  of  Providence  renders  prosperity  dan- 
gerous. 

The  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them.  —  Prov.  i. 

PROS'PER-OUS,  a.  t  [L.  prospcrus.] 

1.  Advancing  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing  desirable; 
making  gain  or  increase  ;  thriving  ;  successful ;  as,  a 
prosperous  trade  ,  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  a  prosperous 
exhibition  or  undertaking  ;  a  prosperous  man,  fami- 
ly, or  nation  :  a  prosperous  war. 

the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit.  — 

2.  Favorable  ;  favoring  success  ;  as,  a  prosperous 
wind.  Denham. 


PRO 

PROS'PER-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  gain  or  increase ; 
successfully.  Bacon. 

PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  suc- 
cessful ;  prosperity. 

PRO-SPI"ClENCE,  (-spish'ens,)  71.     [L.  prospiciens.] 
The  act  of  looking  forward.  Vict. 

PROSS,  h.  Talk;  conversation,  rather  of  the  gossip- 
ing kind.  Brockett. 

PROS'TATE,  a.  [from  Gr.  xpotornut,  to  set  before.] 
In  anatomy,  the  prostate  gland  is  a  gland  situated 
just  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  males,  and  sur- 
rounding the  beginning  of  the  urethra.  It  is  situated 
on  the  under  and  posterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  surround  the  lower  side  of  the 
urethra.  Encyc.     Wistar. 

PROS-TER-NA'TION,  71.  [L.  prosterno,  to  prostrate  ; 
pro  and  sterno.] 

A  state  of  being  cast  down  ;  dejection  ;  depression. 
[Little  used.]  Wiseman. 

PROS'THE-SIS,  71.  [Gr.]  In  surgery,  the  addition 
of  an  artificial  part  to  supply  a  defect  of  the  body  ;  as 
a  wooden  leg,  &.C.  Quinc.y.  •  Coze. 

2.  In  medicine,  an  overlapping;  as,  the  prosthesis 
of  one  febrile  period  upon  another. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  figure  consisting  in  prefixing  one 
or  more  letters  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  ;  as,  be- 
loved. 

PROS-THET'ie,  a.     [Gr.  itp  itrfl.ro j.] 

Prefixed,  as  a  letter  to  a  word. 
PROS'TI-TUTE,  v.  t.     [L.  prostituo  ;  pro  and  statuo, 
to  set.] 

1.  To  offer  freely  to  a  lewd  use,  or  to  indiscrimi- 
nate lewdness. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter.  —  Lev.  xix, 

2.  To  give  up  to  any  vile  or  infamous  purpose  ;  to 
devote  to  any  thing  base  ;  to  sell  to  wickedness  ;  as, 
to  prostitute  talents  to  the  propagation  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples ;  to  prostitute  the  press  to  the  publication  of 
blasphemy. 

3.  To  offer  or  expose  upon  vile  terms,  or  to  un- 
worthy persons.  Tillotson. 

PROS'TI-TUTE,  a.  Openly  devoted  to  lewdness  ; 
sold  to  wickedness  or  to  infamous  purposes. 

Made  bold  by  want  and  prostitute  lor  bread.  Prior. 

PROS'TI-TUTE,  71.  A  female  given  to  indiscriminate 
lewdness  ;  a  strumpet.  Dryden. 

2.  A  base  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  offers 
himself  to  infamous  employments  for  hire. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  Pope. 

PROS'TI-TU-TED,  pp.   or  a.      Offered    to   common 

lewdness  ;  devoted  to  base  purposes. 
PROS'TI-TU-TING,  ppr.     Offering  to  indiscriminate 

lewdness  ;  devoting  to  infamous  uses. 
PROS-TI-TO'TION,  11.     [Fr.,  from  L.  prostituo.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  offering  the  body  to  on 
indiscriminate  intercourse  with  men  ;  common  lewd- 
ness of  a  female.  Spectator. 

2.  The  act  of  setting  one's  self  to  sale,  or  of  devot- 
ing to  infamous  purposes  what  is  in  one's  power ;  as, 
the  prostitution  of  talents  or  abilities;  the  prostitution 
of  the  press. 

PROS'TI-TU-TOR,  11.  One  who  prostitutes  ;  one  who 
submits  himself  or  offers  another  to  vile  purposes. 

PROS'TRATE,  a.  [L.  prostrulus,  from  prosterno,  to 
lay  flat ;  pro  and  sterno.] 

1.  Lying  at  length,  or  with  the  body  extended  on 
the  ground  or  other  surface. 

Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  supplicant.  Shah.  Chapman. 

3.  Lying  in  the  posture  of  humility  or  adoration. 
PROS'TRATE,  v.  t.     To  lay   flat  ;    to  throw  down  ; 

as,  to  prostrate  the  body  ;  to  prostrate  trees  or  plants. 

2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  demolish  ; 
to  ruin  ;  as,  to  prostrate  a  village  ;  to  prostrate  a  gov- 
ernment ;  to  prostrate  law  or  justice  ;  to  prostrate  the 
honor  of  a  nation. 

3.  To  prostrate  one's  self:  to  throw  one's  self  down, 
or  to  fall  in  humility  or  adoration.  Duppa. 

4.  To  bow  in  humble  reverence. 

5.  To  sink  totally  ;  to  reduce ;  as,  to  prostrate 
strength. 

PROS'TRA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Laid  at  length  ;  laid  flat ; 

thrown  down  ;  destroyed. 
PROS'TRA-TING,  ppr.    Laying  flat ;  throwing  down  ; 

destroying. 
PROS-TRA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  throwing  down,  or 

laying  flat ;  as,  the  prostration  of  the  body,  of  trees, 

or  of  corn. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  down,  or  the  act  of  bowing  in 
humility  or  adoration  ;  primarily,  the  act  of  falling  on 
the  face  ;  but  it  is  now  used  for  kneeling  or  bowing 
in  reverence  and  worship. 

3.  Great  depression  ;  dejection  ;  as,  n  prostration  of 
spirits. 

4.  In  medicine,  a.  latent,  not  an  exhausted,  state  of 
the  vital  energies  ;  great  oppression  of  natural  strength 
and  vigor,  that  state  of  the  body  in  disease  in  which 
the  system  is  oppressed.  Coze. 

Prostration  is  different  and  distinct  from  exhaustion, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  a  spring  lying  under 
such  a  weight  that  it  is  incapable  of  action  ;  while 
exhaustion  is  analogous  to  the  slate  of  a  spring  de- 
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prived  of  its  elastic  powers.  Prostration  does  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  invigorating  remedies,  as  cxit&ustwn 
does. 

PRO'STYLE,  71.  [Gr.  npoorvnos  ;  rtpo  and  orvXoi,  a 
column.] 

In  architecture,  a  portico  in  which  the  columns 
stand  in  advance  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong. 

PRO'SY,  a.     Like  prose.  [OmilU 

2.  Dull. 

PRO-SYL'LO-GISM,  71.  [pro  and  syllogism.]  A  pro- 
syllogism  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so  con- 
nected that  the  conclusion  of  the  former  is  the  major 
or  minor  of  the  following.  Walts. 

PRO-TACTIC,  a.  Protaetic  persons,  in  plays,  are 
those  who  give  a  narrative   or  explanation  of  the 

PRO  TJIJV'TO,  [L.]    For  so  much.  [piece. 

PROT'A-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  nporaoii,  from  ■Kportuos,  to 
present.] 

1.  A  proposition  ;  a  maxim.  Johnson. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a  comic  or 
tragic  piece,  in  which  the  several  persons  are  shown, 
their  characters  intimated,  and  the  subject  proposed 
and  entered  on.  The  protasis  might  extend  to  two  acts, 
where  it  ended  and  the  epitasis  commenced.     Encyc 

3.  The  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence,  gener- 
ally of  a  conditional  sentence  ;  opposed  to  Ai-odosis. 

PRO'-TAT'lC,  a.     [Gr.  TrporariKo<,.] 

Being  placed  in  the  beginning  ;  previous.  Dryden. 

PRo'TE-AN,  u.  Pertaining  to  Proteus  ;  readily  as- 
suming different  snapes.     [See  Proteus.] 

PROTECT',  v.  6.t  [L.  protectus,  proleao  ;  pro  and  te- 
go,  to  cover  ;  Gr.  oreyoi,  with  a  prefix  ;  Eng.  deck. 
See  Deck.] 

To  cover  or  shield  from  danger  or  injury;  to  de- 
fend ;  to  guard  ;  to  preserve  in  safety  ;  a  word  of  gen- 
eral import,  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense.  Walls 
protect  a  city  or  garrison  ;  clothing  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  cold  ;  arms  may  protect  one  from 
an  assault ;  our  houses  protect  us  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather;  the  law  protects  our  persons  and 
property;  the  father  protects  his  children,  and  the 
guardian  his  ward  ;  a  shade  protects  us  from  extreme 
heat ;  a  navy  protects  our  commerce  and  our  shores  ; 
embassadors  are  protected,  from  arrest. 

PRO-TECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Covered  or  defended  from 
injury  ;  preserved  in  safety. 

PRO-TECT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shielding  from  injury; 
defending  ;  preserving  in  safety. 

PRO-TECT'ING- LY,  adv.  By  protecting  ;  in  the  way 
of  protection.  Carlyle. 

PRO-TEC'TION,  71.  The  act  of  protecting  ;  defense  ; 
shelter  from  evil;  preservation  from  loss,  injury,  or 
annoyance.  We  find  protection  under  good  laws  and 
an  upright  administration.  How  little  are  men  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  divine  protection  1 

2.  That  which  protects  or  preserves  from  injury. 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  and  he  your  protection.  —  Deut. 

3.  A  writing  that  protects ;  a  passport  or  other  wri- 
ting which  secures  from  molestation. 

4.  Exemption.  Embassadors  at  foreign  courts  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  arrest.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment, representatives,  and  senators,  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  on  the 
legislature,  as  are  suitors  and  witnesses  attending  a 
court. 

Writ  of  protection  ;  a  writ  by  which  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  exempts  a  person  from  arrest.      Blaekstone. 

PRO-TEC'TION-IST,  11.  One  who  favors  the  protec- 
tion of  some  branch  of  industry  by  legal  enactments. 

PRO-TECT'lVE,  a.  Affording  protection  ;  shelter- 
ing ;  defensive.  Thomson. 

PRO-TECT'OR,  71.     [Fr.  protcctcur.] 

1.  One  that  defends  or  shields  from  injury,  evil,  or 
oppression;  a  defender;  a  guardian.  The  king  or 
sovereign  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  protector  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  husband  is  the  protector  of  his  wife,  and 
the  father  of  his  children. 

2.  In  England,  one  who  formerly  had  the  care  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  king's  minority  ;  a  regent. 
Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  lord  protector. 

3.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  every  nation  and 
every  religious  order  has  a  protector  residing  at  Rome. 
He  is  a  cardinal,  and  called  cardinal  protector. 

PRO-TECT'OR-ATE,  71.  Government  bv  a  protector  ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  government  of  England  by 
Cromwell.  Wulpole. 

2.  In  recent  usage,  the  authority  assumed  by  a  su- 
perior power  over  an  inferior  or  dependent  one. 

PRO-TEC-To'RI-AL,  11.     Pertaining  to  a  protector. 

PRO-TEeT'OR-LE*S,  a.     Having  no  protector. 

PRO-TECT'OR-SHIP,  71.  The  office  of  a  protector  or 
regent.  Burnet. 

PRO-TECT'RESS,  71.  A  woman  or  female  that  pro- 
tects. Bacon.     Addison. 

PitO- 7\E-GE',  (pro-te-zhii',)  ri.  [Fr.]  One  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  another. 

PRO'TE-IN,  11.     [Gr.  jr/idiroj,  first.] 

A  gelatinous,  semi-transparent  substance,  obtained 
from  albumen,  fibrin,  or  casein,  and  considered  the 
basis  of  animal  tissue  and  of  some  substances  of 
vegetable  origin. 

PRO  TEM'PO  RE,  [L.]  For  the  time  being;  as  a 
temporary  supply  or  provision. 
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PRO-TEND',  v.  t.     [L.  protcndo  ;  pro  and   Undo,  to 
stret  li.] 
To  hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth. 

With  bis  protended  lance  he  makes  defense.  Dryden. 

PRO-TEND'ED,  pp.    Reached  or  stretched  forth. 

Mitford, 
PRO-TEN  D'ING,  ppr.     Stretching  forth. 
PRO-TENSE',  (pro-tens',)  it.  Extension.     [JVot  used.'] 

Spenser. 
PRO-TERV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  protervitas,  from  protervus  ; 
pro  and  torvus,  crabbed.] 

Peevishness;  petulance.     [Little  used.] 
PRO-TEST',  v.  i.  -f  [L.  protestor ;  pro  and  testor,  to  af- 
firm ;  It.  protestare;  Fr.  protester;  Sp.  protestor.] 

1.  To  affirm  with  solemnity  ;  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  of  a  fact  or  opinion  ;  as,  I  protest  to  you 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

~7l.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  expressive  of  op- 
position ;  with  against;  as,  he  protests  against  your 
votes.  Denham. 

The  conscience  has  power  to  protest  against  the  exorhitancies 
of  the  passions.  South. 

3.  To  make  a  formal  declaration  in  writing  against 
a  public  law  or  measure.  It  is  the  privilege  of  any 
lord  in  parliament  to  protest  against  a  law  or  resolu- 
tion. 
PRO-TEST',  >.  t.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  or 
affirmation  of;  as,  to  protest  one's  innocence. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness  in  affirming  or  denying,  or 
to  prove  an  affirmation. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  Journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

3.  To  prove  ;  to  show  ;  to  give  evidence  of.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Skalc. 

4.  In  commerce,  to  protest  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  for  a 
notary  public,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  to  make  a 
formal  declaration,  under  hand  and  seal,  against  the 
drawer  of  the  bill,  on  account  of  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment,  for  exchange,  cost,  commission,  dam- 
ages, and  interest;  of  which  act  the  indorser  must 
be  notified  within  such  time  as  the  law  or  custom 
prescribes.  In  like  manner,  notes  of  hand,  given 
to  a  banking  corporation,  are  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment. 

FRO'TEST,  n.  A  solemn  declaration  of  opinion,  com- 
monly against  some  act ;  appropriately,  a  formal  and 
solemn  declaration,  in  writing,  of  dissent  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  legislative  body  ;  as,  the  protest  of 
lords  in  parliament,  or  a  like  declaration  of  dissent 
of  any  minority  against  the  proceedings  of  a  majori- 
ty of  a  body  of  men. 

2.  In  commerce,  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a  no- 
tary public,  under  hand  and  seal,  at  the  request  of 
the  payee  or  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting 
against  the  drawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the  ex- 
change, charges,  damages,  and  interest.  This  pro- 
test is  written  on  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  notice  given 
to  the  indorser  of  the  same,  by  which  he  becomes  li- 
able to  p^y  the  amount  of  the  bill,  with  charges,  dam- 
ages, and  interest ;  also,  a  like  declaration  against 
the  arawer  of  a  note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a 
banking  corporation,  and  of  the  master  of  a  vessel 
against  seizure,  &c.  A  protest  is  also  a  writing,  at- 
tested by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the 
voyage  by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  suffered  was  not  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect or  misconduct  of  the  tnaster. 

PROT'EST-ANT,  a.  Pertaining  to  those  who,  at  the 
reformation  of  religion,  protested  against  a  decree  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires  ;  pertaining  to  Prot- 
estants or  to  Protestantism  ;  as,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Addison.     Milner. 

PROT'EST-ANT,  n.  One  of  the  party  who  adhered 
to  Luther  at  the  reformation  in  1529,  and  protested, 
or  made  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent  from  a  de- 
cree of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires, 
and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  This  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  followers  of  Calvin,  and 
Protestants  is  the  denomination  now  given  to  all 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  which  have 
sprung  from  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  ref- 
ormation. 

PROT'EST-ANT-ISM,  n.     The  Protestant  religion. 

South. 

PROT'EST-ANT-LY,  adv.     In  conformity  to  the  Prot- 
estants. Milton, 
[ji  very  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 

PROT-ES-Ta'TION,  n.     [Fr. ;  from  protest.] 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  res- 
olution. Hooker. 

•2.  A  solemn  declaration  of  dissent ;  a  protest ;  as, 
the  protestation  of  certain  noblemen  against  an  order 
of  council.  Clarendon. 

3.  In  law,  a  declaration  in  pleading,  by  which  the 
party  interposes  an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of 
some  fact,  protesting  that  it  does  or  does  not  exist. 
The  lord  may  allege  the  villcnage  of  the  plaintiff  by 
way  of  protestation,  and  thus  deny  the  demand. 

Blaclistone. 
PROT'ES-TA-TOR,  n.     One  who  protests. 


PRO-TEST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Solemnly  declared  or  al- 
leged ;  declared  against  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment. 

PRO-TEST'ER,  n.    One  who  protests;  one  who  ut- 
ters a  solemn  declaration. 
2.  One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange. 

PRO-TEST'ING,  ppr.  Solemnly  declaring  or  affirm- 
ing ;  declaring  against  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment.   ' 

PRO-TEST'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  protesting. 

PRO'TE-US,  n.     [la.,  from  Gr.  IIpurEuc.] 

In  mythology,  a  marine  deity,  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
the  faculty  of  assuming  different  shapes.  Hence  we 
denominate  one  who  easily  changes  his  form  or  prin- 
ciples a  Proteus. 

PRo'TE-US,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  Ba- 
trachian  reptiles,  allied  to  the  siren,  salamanders, 
and  frogs. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  homogeneous  in- 
fusoria. 

PROTH'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.]  The  place  in  a  church  on 
which  the  elements  for  the  eucharist  are  put,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  placed  on  the  altar;  called  also 
Credence.  Hook. 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  pro- 
thonotary.  Carew. 

[Jin  awkward,  harsh  word,  and  little  used.] 

PRO-THON'O-TA-RY,  n.  [Low  L.  protonotarius ; 
Gr.  Trp.iToc,  first,  and  L.  notarius,  a  scribe.] 

1.  Originally,  the  chief  notary  ;  and  anciently,  the 
title  of  the  principal  notaries  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Hence, 

2.  In  England,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  The  protlionotary  of  the 
King's  Bench  records  all  civil  actions.  In  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  prothonotarics,  of  which  there  are 
three,  enter  and  enroll  all  declarations,  pleadings, 
judgments,  &c,  make  out  judicial  writs  and  exem- 
plifications of  records,  enter  recognizances,  &c. 

Encyc. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  register  or  clerk  of  a 
court.  The  word,  however,  is  not  applied  to  any  of- 
ficer, except  in  particular  States. 

Apostolical  prothonotarics,  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
are  twelve  persons  constituting  a  college,  who  re- 
ceive the  last  wills  of  cardinals,  make  informations 
and  proceedings  necessary  for  the  canonization  of 
saints,  &c.  •  Encyc. 

PRO-THo'RAX,  n.  [Gr.  trpo,  before,  and  Oojpa{, 
breastplate.] 

In  entomology,  the  first  or  anterior  segment  of  the 
thorax  in  insects.  Brande. 

PRO'TO-COL,  n.  [Low  L.  protocollum ;  Gr.  Trotomc, 
first,  and  /coAAu,  glue ;  so  called  perhaps  from  the  glu- 
ing together  of  pieces  of  paper,  or  from  the  spreading 
of  it  on  tablets.  It  was  formerly  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf 
of  a  book  on  which  the  title  or  name  was  written.] 

1.  The  original  copy  of  any  writing.  [JVot  now 
used.]  Ayliffe. 

2.  The  minutes  or  rough  draft  of  an  instrument  or 
transaction.  Brande. 

PRO'TO-COL-IST,  n.    In  Russia,  a  register  or  clerk. 

Tooke. 
PRfi'TO-GlNE,  n.     A  kind  of  talcose  granite.    Dana. 
PRO'TO-MAR-TYR,  (-m&r-tur,)  n.    [Gr.  Ttptoroc,  first, 
and  paprvp,  martyr.] 

1.  The  first  martyr  ;  a  term  avplied  to  Stephen,  the 
first  Christian  martyr. 

2.  The  first  who  suffers  or  s  sacrificed  in  any 
cause.  Dryden. 

PRo'TO-PLAST,  n.  [Gr.  trpomt,  first,  and  TrAayos, 
formed.] 

The  original  ;  the  thing  first  formed,  as  a  copy  to 
be  imitated.  Thus  Adam  has  been  called  our  pro- 
toplast. Bryant.     Harvey. 

PRO-TO-PLAS'TIG,  a.     First  formed.  Howell. 

PRO'TO-POPE,  n.  [Gr.  irpojros,  first,  and  papa,  fa- 
ther.] 

The  imperial  confessor,  an  officer  of  the  holy  di- 
recting synod,  the  supreme  spiritual  court  of  the 
Greek  church  in  Russia.  Tooke,  Russ. 

PRC'TO-SALT,  n.     [Gr.  ttocotoc,  first,  and  salt.] 

In  chemistry,  proto-salts  are  salts  containing  a  me- 
tallic protoxyd.  Silliman. 

PRO-TO-SUL'PHATE,  n.  In  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxyd. 

PRO'TO-TYPE,  n.  [Fr.,frorn  Gr.  uplototvkos  ;  irpco- 
tus,  first,  and  rvirnc3  type,  form,  model.] 

An  original  or  model  after  which  any  thing  is 
formed  ;  the  pattern  of  any  thing  to  be  engraved, 
cast,  &c.  ;  exemplar  ;  archetype.     Wotton.     Encyc. 

PRO-TOX'YD,  n.     [Gr.  irptorog,  first,  and  oxyd.] 

A  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one 
equivalent  of  a  base,  and  destitute  of  acid  properties. 

PRO-TOX'YD-tZE,  v.  t.  To  combine  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  and  one  of  any 
base,  without  producing  any  acid  properties. 

PRO-TO-Zo' A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  rrpurus,  first,  and  Jwoi'j  an- 
imal.] The  infusoria  or  lowest  class  of  animals. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  animals  in  which 
no  nerves  have  been  detected.  Dana. 

PRO-TRAGT',  v.  t.  [L.  protractus,  from  protraho  ;  pro 
and  traho,  to  draw.] 


1.  To  draw  out  or  lengthen  in  time ;  to  continue  ; 
to  prolong;  as,  to  protract  an  argument;  to  protract 
a  discussion  ;  to  protract  a  war  or  a  negotiation. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  defer ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant 
time ;  as,  to  protract  the  decision  of  a  question ;  to 
protract  the  final  issue. 

PRO-TRAGT',  n.    Tedious  continuance.    [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 

PRO-TRA€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  de- 
laved. 

PRO-TRA€T'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  prolonged  or  protract- 
ed manner;  tediously. 

PRO-TRAGT'ER,  n.  One  who  protracts  or  lengthens 
in  time. 

PRO-TRAGT'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  out  or  continuing 
in  time  ;  delaying. 

PRO-TRA€T'ING,  n.  In  surveying,  the  same  as  Pro- 
traction, which  see.  Hutton, 

PRO-TRAG'TION,  n.  The  act  of  drawing  out  o>- 
continuing  in  time;  the  act  of  delaying  the  termi- 
nation of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  protraction  of  a  debate. 

2.  In  surveying,  the  act  of  plotting  or  laying  down 
on  paper  the  dimensions  of  a  field.  Hutton. 

PRO-TRA€T'IVE,  a.  Drawing  out  or  lengthening  in 
time;  prolonging;  continuing;  delaying. 

He  suffered  their prolraclioe  arts.  Dryfen. 

PRO-TRA€T'OR,  n.    He  or  that  which  protracts. 
2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for  laying  down  and 
measuring  angles  on  paper,  used  in  drawing  or  plot- 
ting.    It  is  of  various  forms,  semicircular,  rectangu- 
lar, or  circular.  P.  Cyc. 

PRO-TREP'TIG-AL,  a.  [Gr.  Ttporpetrrtitoi,  from 
-po-pemo,  TrpoTp£7Topai,  to  exhort  j  itpo  and  rpnroj, 
to  turn.] 

Hortatory  ;  suasory ;  intended  or  adapted  to  per- 
suade.    [Little  used.]  Ward. 

PRO-TRUDE',  v.  t.  [L.  protrudo  ;  pro  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.     See  Thrust.] 

1.  To  thrust  forward  ;  to  drive  or  force  along  ;  as, 
food  protruded  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 

Locke. 

2.  To  thrust  out,  as  from  confinement.  The  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  are  protruded  in  hernia. 

PRO-TRODE',  v.  i.  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  be  thrust 
forward. 

The  parts  protrude  beyond  the  skin.  Bacon. 

PRO-TRuD'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Thrust  forward  or  out. 

PRO-TROD'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  forward  or  out. 

PRO-TRu'SILE,  a.  Capable  of  being  protruded  and 
withdrawn.  Gardner. 

PRO-TRu'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.  The  act  of  thrusting 
forward,  or  beyond  the  usual  limit;  the  state  of  be- 
ing protruded  ;  a  thrusting  or  driving  ;  a  push. 

Locke. 

PRO-TRu'SIVE,  a.  Thrusting  or  impelling  forward  ; 
as,  protrusive  motion.  Darwin. 

PRO-Tu'BER-ANCE,  n.  [L.  protuberans,  protubero; 
pro  and  tuber,  a  puff,  bunch,  or  knob.] 

A  swelling  or  tumor  on  the  body  ;  a  prominence  ; 
a  bunch  or  knob  ;  any  thing  swelled  or  pushed  be- 
yond the  surrounding  or  adjacent  surface;  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  a  hill,  knoll,  or  other  elevation. 
Hale.  More. 
Protuberance  differs  from  projection,  being  applied 
to  parts  that  rise  from  the  surface  with  a  gradual  as- 
cent or  small  angle  ;  wheretts  a  projection  may  be  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  surface. 

PRO-TU'BER-ANT,  a.  Swelling;  prominent  beyond 
the  surrounding  surface;  as,  a  protuberant  joint;  a 
protuberant,  eye. 

PRO-Tu'BER-ANT-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  protu- 
berance. 

PRO-TO'BER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  protubero,  supra.] 

To  swell  or  be  prominent  beyond  the  adjacent  sur- 
face ;  to  bulge  out. 

If  the  navel  proliferates,  make  a  small   puncture  with  a  lancet 
through  the  skin.  Sharp. 

PRO-TU-BER-a'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  swelling  be- 
yond the  surrounding  surface.  Cooke. 

PRO-Tu'BER-OUS,  a.     Protuberant.  Smith. 

PROUD,  a.  [Sax.  prut;  D.  prcutsch,  proud,  prudish, 
also  prat,  proud,  and  prattcn,  to  fret.  We  find  in 
the  Italian  prods  is  valiant,  brave  ;  proda,  the  prow 
of  a  ship  ;  prodetia,  prowess  ;  probably  of  the  same 
family,  with  the  radical  sense  of  swelling,  stretch- 
ing, or  erecting.     See  Prude.] 

1.  Having  inordinate  self-esteem  ;  possessinga  high 
or  unreasonable  conceit  of  one's  own  excellence,  ei- 
ther of  body  or  mind.  A  man  may  be  proud  of  his  per- 
son, of  his  talents,  of  his  accomplishments,  or  of  his 
achievements.  He  may  be  proud  of  'any  thing  to  which 
he  bears  some  relation.  He  may  beproud  of  his  coun- 
try, his  government,  his  equipage,  or  of  whatever 
may,  by  association,  gratify  his  esteem  of  himself. 
He  may  even  be  proud  of  his  religion,  or  of  his 
church.  He  conceives  that  any  thing  excellent  or 
valuable,  in  which  he  has  a  share,  or  to  which  he 
stands  related,  contributes  to  his  own  importance, 
and  this  conception  exalts  his  opinion  of  himself. 
Proud  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object,  supra. 

2.  Arrogant;  haughty;  supercilious. 

A  foe  so  proud  will  nut  the  weaker  &?ek.  MUton. 
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3.  Daring;  presumptuous. 

By  his  understanding  he  smitelh  through  the  proud.  —  Job  xxvi, 

4.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person  ;  as,  a  proud 
steed.  Milton. 

5.  Grand  ;  lofty  ;  splendid  ;  magnificent. 
Storma  of  atones  from  the  proud  temple's  night.  JDryden. 

6.  Ostentatious  ;  grand  ;  as,  proud  titles.      Shah. 

7.  Splendid  ;  exhibiting  grandeur  and  distinction  ; 
exciting  pride  ;  as,  a  proud  day  for  Rome. 

8.  Excited  by  the  animal  appetite  ;  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  female  of  the  canine  species. 

9.  Fungous  ;  as,  proud  flesh.  Sharp. 
PROUD'ER,  a.  comp.     More  proud. 
PROUD'EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  proud. 
PROOD'LI-EST,  adv.     Most  proudly.              Baxter. 
PROUD' LY,  adv.    With  an  inordinate  self-esteem  ;  in 

a  proud   manner;   haughtily;    ostentatiously;  with 
lofty  airs  or  mien. 

Proudly  he  marches  on  and  void  of  fear.  Pope. 

PROVABLE,  (proov'a-bl,)  a.     [See   Prove.]     That 

may  be  proved. 
PROV'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  capable  of  proof. 

Huloet. 

PftOV'AN'i''  t71'  Provender  or  food.  [Not  in  use.] 
PROVE,  (proov,)  v.  e.t  [Sax.  pro/fan:  D.  procven ;  G. 
probircn  ,•  Dan.  pr'dver  ;  Sw.  profva  ,'  W.provij  Arm. 
proiti,  prouein  ;  L.  probo  ;  It.  provarc  ;  Sp.  probar,  to 
try;  FY.  eprouver;  Russ.  probuyu,  to  prove;  probe- 
vayu,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  send  by  force.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  to  urge  by  force,  or  rather 
to  thrust  or  drive.  The  word  Brow  may  be  of  the 
same  family,  from  its  projection.     See  Prore.] 

1.  To  try  ;  to  ascertain  some  unknown  quality  or 
truth  by  an  experiment,  or  by  a  test  or  standard. 
Thus  we  prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder  by  experi- 
ment;  we  prove  the  strength  or  solidity  of  cannon 
by  experiment.  We  prove  the  contents  of  a  vessel 
by  comparing  it  with  a  standard  measure. 

9.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain  as  truth,  real- 
ity, or  fact,  by  testimony  or  other  evidence.  The 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  must  prove  the  truth  of  his  declara- 
tion ;  the  prosecutor  must  prove  his  charges  against 
the  accused. 

3.  To  evince  truth  by  argument,  induction,  or  rea- 
soning ;  to  deduce  certain  conclusions  from  proposi- 
tions that  are  true  or  admitted.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  every  immoral  act  is  dishonorable  to  a  rational 
being,  and  that  dueling  is  an  immoral  act,  then  it 
fc  proved,  by  necessary  inference,  that  dueling  is  dis- 
honorable to  a  rational  being. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  genuineness  or  validity  of ;  to 
verify  ;  as,  to  prove  a  will. 

5.  To  experience ;  to  try  by  suffering  or  encoun- 
tering ;  to  gain  certain  knowledge  by  the  operation 
of  something  on  ourselves,  or  by  some  act  of  our 
own. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Tumus  prone.  Dryden. 

6.  In  arithmetic,  to  show,  evince,  or  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  any  operation  or  result.  Thus,  in  sub- 
traction, if  the  difference  between  two  numbers, 
added  to  the  lesser  number,  makes  a  sum  equal  to 
the  greater,  the  correctness  of  the  subtraction  is 
proved.  In  other  words,  if  the  sum  of  the  remainder 
and  of  the  subtrahend  is  equal  to  the  minuend,  the 
operation  of  subtraction  is  proved  to  be  correct. 

7.  To  try  ;  to  examine. 

Prove  your  own  selves.  — 2  Cor.  xtii. 

8.  Men  prove  God,  when  by  their  provocations 
they  put  his  patience  to  trial,  Ps.  xcv.  ;  or  when  by 
obedience  they  make  trial  how  much  he  will  coun- 
tenance such  conduct.     Mai.  iii. 

PROVE,  (proov,)  v.  i.    To  make  trial ;  to  essay. 
The  sons  prepare  — 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign.  Dryderu 

2.  To  he  found  or  to  have  its  qualities  ascertained 
by  experience  or  trial ;  as,  a  plant  or  medicine  proves 
salutary. 

3.  To  be  ascertained  by  the  event  or  something 
subsequent ;  as,  the  report  proves  to  be  true,  or  proves 
to  be  false. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the  case  proves 
mortal.  ArbuUinot. 

4.  To  be  found  true  or  correct  by  the  result. 

5.  To  make  certain  ;  to  show  ;  to  evince.  This 
argument  proves  how  erroneous  is  the  common 
opinion. 

6.  To  succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

PROVA'D,  pp.  or  a.     Tried  ;  evinced  ;  experienced. 
PRO-VED'1-TOR,  n.     [It.  proveditore,  from  provederc, 

to  provide.     See  Provide.] 
A  purveyor ;  one  employed  to  procure  supplies  for 

an  army. 

Proveditor,  in  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  is 

an  officer  who  superintends  matters  of  policy.  Encyc. 
PROV'E-DORE,  n.    A  purveyor ;   one  who  procures 

provisions. 
PROVEN  ;   a    word    used    by   Scottish   writers    for 

Proved. 
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PR0VEN0E-R6SE,  n.  A  species  of  rose,  much  val- 
ued for  its  beauty  and  fragrance. 

PRO-VEN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [Fr.  provcngal.] 
Pertaining  to  Provence,  in  France. 

PROV'EN-DER,  n.  [Fr.  provende,  provender;  Norm. 
provender,  a  prebendary  ;  provendre,  a  prebend  ;  D. 
prove,  a  prebend;  (qu.  G.,  D.,and  Sw.  proviant,  pro- 
visions ;)  It.  provianda,  victuals  ;  Ir.  proantaia,  prov- 
ender. The  Italian  provianda  is  probably  composed 
of  pro  and  vivanda,  victuals,  from  vivcre,  L.  vivo,  to 
live,  and  from  vivanda  the  French  have  viandc,  Eng. 
viand.  Whether  the  French  proveude  and  Norm. 
provender  are  from  the  same  source,  may  be  doubted. 
The  German  proviant  may  be  formed  from  the  L. 
provideo,  Sp.  proveer,  Port.  provSr.  &u.  L.  proventus. 
It  is  said  that  provend,  provender,  originally  signified 
a  vessel  containing  a  measure  of  corn  daily  given  to 
a  horse  or  other  beast.  But  qu.  N  may  be  casual 
in  provender,  as  in  messenger,  and  the  word  may  be 
from  provideo.] 

1.  Dry  food  for  beasts,  usually  meal,  or  a  mixture 
of  meal  and  cut  straw  or  hay.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  it  may  signify  dry  food  of  any  kind. 

Swift.     Mortimer. 

2.  Provisions  ;  meat ;  food.  Coze. 
[Not  used  of  food  for  man  hi  New  England.] 

PROV'ENT,  n.     [L.  proventus.] 
Provisions  ;  eatables. 

PROV'ER,  ji.  One  that  proves  or  tries ;  that  which 
proves. 

PROVERB,  7i.  [Fr.  proverbe  ;  It.  provcrbio  ;  L.  pro- 
verb iutn  ;  pro  and  verbum,  a  word.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  often  repeated,  expressing  a 
well-known  truth  or  common  fact,  ascertained  by 
experience  or  observation  ;  a  maxim  of  wisdom. 

The  -proverb  is   true,  that   light  gai 
light  gains  come  often,  great  gai: 

2.  A  by-word  ;  a  name  often  repeated  ;  and  hence 
frequently,  a  reproach  or  object  of  contempt.  Jer. 
xxiv. 

3.  In  Scripture,  it  sometimes  signifies  a  moral  sen- 
tence or  maxim  that  is  enigmatical ;  a  dark  saying  of 
the  wise  that  requires  interpretation.     Prov.  \, 

4.  Proverbs;  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise  maxims, 
rich  in  practical  truths  and  excellent  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 

PROVERB,  v.  t.  To  mention  in  a  proverb.  [Not  in 
use.]  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb.    [Not  in  use.]    Shah. 

PRO-VERB'I-AL,  a.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb;  as,  a 
proverbial  cure  or  remedy. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  proverbial  cure,  by  a  hair 
of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst  in  the  world.     Temple. 

2.  Comprised  in  a  proverb;  used  or  current  as  a 
proverb  ;  as,  a  proverbial  saying*or  speech.       Pope, 

3.  Pertaining  to  proverbs ;  resembling  a  proverd ; 
suitable  to  a  proverb  ;  as,  a  proverbial  obscurity. 

Brown. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-ISM,  tu     A  proverbial  phrase. 

N.  A.  Rev. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-IST,  n.     One  who  speaks  proverbs. 

Langhorne. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-TZE,  v.  t.     To  make  a  proverb;  to 
turn  into  a  proverb,  or  to  use  proverbially.     [Unu- 
sual.] Good. 
PRO-VERB'I-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  proverb ;   as,  it  is 

proverbially  said.  _  Brown. 

PRO-VTDE',  v.  t.  [L.  provideo,  literally,  to  see  before  ; 
pro  and  video,  to  see  ;  Fr. pourvoir  ;  It.  provedere  ;  Sp. 
proveer  j  Port,  provdr.] 

1.  To  procure  beforehand  ;  to  get,  collect,  or  make 
ready  for  future  use  ;  to  prepare. 

Abraham  said,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering. —Gen.  xxii. 

Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  yoar  purses. — 
Matt.  x. 

Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  — Rom.  xii. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  followed  by  with. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well  provided  loith 
corn.  Arbuthnot. 

Provided  of  is  now  obsolete. 

3.  To  stipulate  previously.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  party  shal!  incur  no  loss. 

4.  To  make  a  previous  conditional  stipulation. 
[See  Provided.] 

5.  To  foresee  ;  a  Latinism.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  appoint  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  before  it 
is  vacant.     [See  Pitovison.]  PrcscotL 

7.  Provide,  in  a  transitive  sense,  is  followed  by 
against  or  for.  We -provide  warm  clothing  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  we  provide  neces- 
saries against  a  time  of  need  ;  or  we  provide  warm 
clothing  for  winter,  &c. 

PRO-VTDE',  v.  i.  To  procure  supplies  or  means  of 
defense  ;  or  to  take  measures  for  counteracting  or 
escaping  an  evil.  The  sagacity  of  brutes  in  pro- 
viding agamst  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  is 
wonderful. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  Burke. 

PRO-VID'ED,     pp.       Procured    beforehand  j    made 
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ready  for  future  use;   supplied;   furnished;   stipu- 
lated. 

2.  Stipulated  as  a  condition,  which  condition  is 
expressed  in  the  following  sentence  or  words;  as, 
" provided  that  nothing  in  this  tut  shall  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  person  whatever."  This  sentence  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  absolute,  the  clause  or  sen- 
tence intlependent ;  "  this  or  that  being  provided, 
which  follows;"  "this  condition  being  provided." 
The  word  being  is  understood,  and  the  participle 
provided  agrees  with  the  whole  sentence  absolute. 
"  This  condition  being  previously  stipulated  or  estab- 
lished." This  and  tliat  here  refer  to  the  whole  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence. 
PROV'I-DENCE,  rt.     [Fr.,  from  I.,  providentia.) 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  preparing  for  future  use 
or  application. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best   prevention  of  it.     [Now  Hide 
used.]  Bacon. 

2.  Foresight ;  timely  care  :  particularly,  active  fore- 
sight, or  foresight  accompanied  with  the  procurement 
of  what  is  necessary  for  future  use,  or  with  suitablo 
preparation.  How  many  of  the  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  life  proceed  from  want  of  providence! 

3.  In  theology,  the  care  and  superintendence  which 
God  exercises  over  his  creatures.  He  that  acknowl- 
edges a  creation  and  denies  a  providence,  involves 
himself  in  a  palpable  contradiction  ;  for  the  same 
power  which  caused  a  thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to 
continue  its  existence.  Some  persons  admit  a  gen- 
eral providence,  but  deny  a  particular  providence,  not 
considering  that  a  general  providence  consists  of  par- 
ticulars. A  belief  in  divine  providence  is  a  source  of 
great  consolation  to  good  men.  By  divine  providence 
is  often  understood  God  himself. 

4.  Prudence  in  the  management  of  one's  concerns, 
or  in  private  economy. 

PROV'I-DENT,  a.  Foreseeing  wants  and  making 
provision  to  supply  them;  forecasting;  cautious; 
prudent  in  preparing  for  future  exigences ;  as,  a 
provident  man  ;  a  provident  animal. 

The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 

Of  future.  Milton. 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was, 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  hold.  Waller. 

PROV-I-DEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Effected  by  the  prov- 
idence of  God  ;  referable  to  divine  providence  ; 
proceeding  from  divine  direction  or  superintend- 
ence; as,  the  providential  contrivance  of  things;  a 
providential  escape  from  danger.  How  much  are  we 
indebted  to  God's  unceasing  providential  care  I 

Woodward. 
PROV-I-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.     By  means  of  God's 
providence. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the  use  of  its  proper 
weapons.  Ray. 

PROV'I-DENT-LY,  adv.  With  prudent  foresight; 
with  wise  precaution  in  preparing  for  the  future. 

PRO-VID'ER,  n.  One  who  provides,  furnishes,  or 
supplies  ;  one  that  procures  what  is  wanted.  Shah. 

PRO-VID'ING,  ppr.  Procuring  beforehand  ;  supply- 
ing; stipulating. 

PROVINCE,  7i.  [Fr.,,from  L.  provincia ;  usually 
supposed  to  be  formed  from  pro  and  vinco,  to  con- 
quer.] 

1.  Among  the  Romans,  a  country  of  considerable 
extent,  which,  being  reduced  under  their  dominion, 
was  new-modeled,  subjected  to  the  command  of  a 
governor  sent  from  Rome,  and  to  such  taxes  and  con- 
tributions as  the  Romans  saw  fit  to  impose  ;  applied 
particularly  to  conquered  countries  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  That  part  of  France  next  to  the  Alps  was 
a  Roman  province,  and  still  bears  the  name  Provence. 

Smith's  Diet. 

2.  Among  the  moderns,  a  country  belonging  to  a 
kingdom  or  state,  either  by  conquest  or  colonization, 
usually  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  kingdom  or 
state,  but  more  or  less  dependent  on  it  or  subject  to 
it.  Thus,  formerly,  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  were  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada  still  are.  The  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria and  to  Spain. 

3.  A  division  of  a  kingdom  or  state  of  considera- 
ble extent.  In  England,  a  division  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop, 
of  which  there  are  two,  the  province  of  Canterbury 
and  that  of  York. 

4.  A  region  of  country ;  in  a  general  sense ;  a 
tract ;  a  large  extent. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  marched,  and  many  u  province  wide.     Afi/fon. 
They  never  look  abroad    into  the  provinces  of  the  intellectual 
world  Walts. 

5.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  a  person.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  judge  to  decide  causes  between 
individuals. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  economy,  and  chaste 
in  her  aftecUon.  Talier. 

PUO-VIN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  province, 
or  relating  to  it ;  as,  a  provincial  government ;  a  pro- 
vincial dialect. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  kingdom  or  state; 
as,  provincial  dominion ;  provincial  tet  'itory.  Brown 
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3.  Not  polished  ;  vude  ;  as,  provincial  accent  or 
manners.  Dryden. 

4  Pertaining  tp  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop;  not  ecumenical ; 
as,  a  provincial  synod.  .  Jiijliffe. 

FRO-VIN'CIAL,  n.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
monastic  superior,  who,  under  the  general  of  his 
order,  has  the  direction  of  all  the  religious  houses  of 
the  same  fraternity  in  a  given  district,  called  a  prov- 
ince of  the  order.  Murdoch. 
2.  A  person  belonging  to  a  province.  Burhe. 

PRO-VIN'<jrAL-I$M,"n.  A  peculiar  word  or  manner 
of  speaking  in  a  province  or  district  of  country  re- 
mote from  the  principal  country  or  from  the  metrop- 
olis. Marsh. 

PRO-VIN'CIAL-IST,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  prov- 
ince. 

PRO-VIN-CIAL'I-TY,  n.  Peculiarity  of  language  in 
a  province.  IVarton. 

PRO-VIN'CIaTE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  province. 
[  Unusual]  Howell. 

PRO-VlNE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  provigner;  pro  and  vigne,  a 
vine.] 

To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the  ground 
for  propagation.  Johnson. 

PROV'ING,  (proov'ing,)  ppr.  Trying;  ascertaining; 
evincing  ;  experiencing. 

PRO-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  proviseo, 
pnovideo.     See  Provide.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  making  previous  prep- 
aration. 

2.  Things  provided  ;  preparation  ;  measures  taken 
beforehand  ;  either  for  security,  defense,  or  attack, 
or  for  the  supply  of  wants.  We  make  provision  to 
defend  ourselves  from  enemies  ;  we  make  provision 
for  war  ;  we  make  provision  for  a  voyage  or  for  erect- 
ing a  building;  we  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  Government  makes  provision  for  its 
friends. 

3.  Stores  provided  ;  stock  ;  as,  provision  of  vict- 
uals ;  provision  of  materials.  Knolles.     South. 

4.  Victuals ;  food  ;  provender;  all  manner  of  eata- 
bles for  man  and  beast ;  as,  provisions  for  the  table 
or  for  the  family  ;  provisiojis  for  an  army. 

Milton.     Encyc. 

5.  Previous  stipulation  ;  special  enactment  in  a 
statute ;  terms  or  agreement  made,  or  '  measures 
taken  for  a  future  exigency. 

In  lite  law,  no  provision  was  made  to  abolish  ttie  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish.  Davies. 

6.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  previous  nomination 
by  the  pope  to  a  benefice  before  it  became  vacant,  by 
which  practice  the  rightful  patron  was  deprived  of 
his  presentation.  Blackstone. 

PRO-VI"SION,  (-vizh'un,)  v.  t.  To  supply  with 
victuals  or  food.  The  ship  was  provisioned  for  a 
voyage  of  six  months.  The  garrison  was  well  pro- 
visioned. 

PRO-VI"SION-AL,  (-vizh'un-al,)  a.  [Fr.  provision- 
nel.] 

Provided  for  present  need  or  for  the  occasion  ; 
temporarily  established  ;  temporary  ;  as,  a  provisional 
government  or  regulation  ;  a  provisional  treat}'. 

PRO-V["SION-AL-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  provision  ; 
temporarily  ;  for  the  present  exigency.  Locke. 

PRO-VI"SION-A-RY,  a.  Provisional;  provided  for 
the  occasion  :  not  permanent.  Burke. 

PRO-VI"SION-.ED,  pp.    Supplied  with  food. 

PRO-VI"SION-ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with  supplies 
of  food. 

PRO-VI'SO,  n.  [L.  provisus,  ablative  proviso,  it  being 
provided.] 

An  article  or  clause  in  any  statute,  agreement,  con- 
tract, grant,  or  other  writing,  by  which  a  condition 
is  introduced  ;  a  conditional  stipulation  that  affects 
an  agreement,  contract,  law,  grant,  &c.  The  charter 
of  the  bank  contains  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
may  repeal  it  at  their  pleasure. 

PRO-Vl'SOR,  n.     [Fr.  proviseur.] 

1.  In  church  affairs,  a  person  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  a  benefice  before  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  patron.  Formerly, 
tho  pope  claimed  the  right  of  presenting  to  church 
livings,  and  it  was  his  practice  to  nominate  persons 
to  benefices  by  anticipation,  or  before  they  became 
vacant, ;  the  person  thus  nominated  was  called  a  pro- 
visor.  In  England,  this  practice  was  restrained  by 
statutes  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 

More  sharp  and  penal  laws  were  devised  against  promsors  ;  it 
being  enacted  that  whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  a  living  by  virtue  of  any  papal  provision,  such 
provisor  shall  pay  tine  and  ransom  to  the  king  at  his  will, 
and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  provision. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  purveyor,  steward,  or  treasurer  of  a  re- 
ligious house.  Cowel. 

PRO-VFSOR-Y,  a.  Making  temporary  provision; 
temporary.  State  Papers. 

2.  Containing  a  proviso  or  condition  ;  conditional. 
PROV  O-CS'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  provocalio.    See 
Provoke. j 

1.  Any  thing  that  excites  anger;  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment.    1  Kings  xxi. 

Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  in  the  provocation.  —  Ps.  xcv. 
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2.  The  act  of  exciting  anger. 

3.  An  appeal  to  a  court  or  judge.  [A  Latinism, 
not  now  used.]  '      Aylijfe. 

4.  Incitement.     [J\Tot  used.]  Hooker. 
PRO-Yo'€A-TIVE,  a.     Exciting;  stimulating;  tend- 
ing to_mvaken  or  incite  appetite  or  passion. 

PRO-Vo'€A-TIVE,  n.  Any  thing  that  tends  to  ex- 
cite appetite  or  passion  ;  a  stimulant ;  as,  a  pravoca- 
tive  of  hunger  or  of  lust.  Addison. 

PRO-Vo'€A-TIVE  NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
provocative  or  stimulating. 

PRO-VoK'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  provoked. 

Cudworth. 

PRO-VoKE',  v.  t. 1  [L.  provoeo,  to  call  forth  ;  pro  and 
voco,  to  call ;  Fr.  provoquer ;  It.  provocare ;  Sp.  pro- 
vocar.] 

1.  To  call  into  action  ;  to  arouse;  to  excite;  as, 
to  provoke  anger  or  wrath  by  offensive  words,  or  by 
injury  ;  to  provoke  war. 

2.  To  make  angry;  to  offend;  to  incense;  to  en- 
rage. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chiMren  to  wrath. —  Eph.  vi. 
Often  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  some  of  the  bishops. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  cause  ;  as,  to  provoke  perspira- 
tion ;  to  provoke  a  smile.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  excite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  increase. 

The  taste  of  pleasure  provokes  the  appetite,  and  every  successive 
indulgence  of  vice  which  is  to  form  a  habit,  is  easier  than  the 
last.  Buckminster. 

5.  To  challenge. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore.  Dryden. 

6.  To  move;  to  incite;  to  stir  up;  to  induce  by 
motives.     Rom.  x.  Bacon. 

Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  to  love  and  to  good 
works.  —  Heb.  x. 

7.  To  incite  ;  to  rouse ;  as,  to  provoke  one  to  an- 
ger.    Dent,  xxxii. 

PRO-V5KE',  v.   i.      To    appeal.       [A    Latinism,    not 

used.']  Dryden. 

PRO-VOK'ED,  (pro-vokt',)  pp.  or  a.  Excited  ;  roused  ; 

incited  ;  made  angry  ;  incensed. 
PRO-VOK'ER,   n.     One  that  excites  anger  or  other 
passion  ;  one  that  excites  war  or  sedition. 

2.  That  which  excites,  causes,  or  promotes.    Shak. 
PRO-VoK'ING,  ppr.     Exciting  into  action  ;  inciting; 
inducing  by  motives  ;  making  angry. 

2.  a.  Having  tho  power  or  quality  of  exciting  re- 
sentment ;  tending  to  awaken  passion  ;  as,  provoking 
words_;  provoking  treatment. 
PRO-VoK'ING-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite anger. 
PROVOST,  (prov'ust,)  n.  [Sax.  profost,  profost; 
Dun.  provst;  G.  probst,  propst;  Arm.  provost ;  Fr. 
prevdt ;  Port,  and  Sp.  preboste  ;  It.  proposto ;  from  the 
L.  propositus,  placed  before,  from  prcepono  ;  prm  and 
ponoj  to  set  or  place.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  person  who  is  appointed  to 
superintend  or  preside  over  something;  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  town  ;  as,  the  provost  of  Ed- 
inburgh or  of  Glasgow,  answering  to  the  mayor  of 
other  cities;  the  provost  of  a  college,  answering  to 
president.  In  France,  formerly,  a  provost  was  an  in- 
ferior judge  who  had  cognizance  of  civil  causes. 

The  grand  provost  of  France,  or  of  the  household, 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  house,  and  over  its  of- 
ficers. 

The  provost  marshal  of  an  army,  (usually  pro- 
nounced pro-vd',)  is  an  officer  appointed  to  arrest 
and  secure  deserters  and  other  criminals,  to  hinder 
the  soldiers  from  pillaging,  to  indict  offenders  and 
see  sentence  passed  on  them  and  executed.  He  also 
regulates  weights  and  measures.  He  has  under  him 
a  lieutenant  and  a  clerk,  an  executioner,  &c.   Encyc. 

The  provost  marshal  in  tlie  navy^  (usually  pro- 
nounced pro-vo',)  has  charge  of  prisoners,  &c. 

The  provost  of  the  mint,  is  a  particular  judge  ap- 
pointed to  apprehend  and  prosecute  false  coiners. 

Encyc. 

Provost  of  the  king's  stables,  is  an  officer  who  at- 
tends at  court,  and  holds  the  king's  stirrup  when 
he  mounts  his  horse.  Encyc. 

PROVOST-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  provost. 

Hakewill. 
PROW,  n.  [Fr.  prone;  It.  j^rwo  and  proda  ;  Sp.  proa. 
These  may  be  from  the  L.  prora ;  but  qu.  is  not 
proda  tho  original  word,  and  prora  a  contraction  of 
prodcra?  The  primary  sense  is,  that  which  projects 
or  stretches  forward.] 

1.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Dryden. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  beak  or  pointed  cut- 
water of  a  xebec  or  galley.  The  upper  part  is  usu- 
ally furnished  with  a  grating  platform.     Mar.  Diet. 

3.  The  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  vessel  used  in 
the  East  Indian  seas. 

PROW,  a.  [Fr.  preuz.]  Valiant;  prowest,  most  val- 
iant.    [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

PROW'kSS,  n.  [Fr.  prouesse;  It.  prodczia,  from 
prode,  brave,  and  as  a  noun,  profit,  benefit ;  Sp. 
procia.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  stretch, 
shoot,  or  advance  forward,  and  hence  the  sense  of 
profit.] 

Dravery  ;    valor ;    particularly,    military   bravery ; 
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gallantry;   intrepidity  in  war;  fearlessness  of  dan- 
ger. 

Men  of  such  prowess  as  not  to  know  fear  in  themselves. 

Sidney. 
PROWEST,  a.     [superl.  of  prow.]      Bravest.     [JVot 

in  it.sc.j_  Spenser. 

PROWL"  v.  t.    [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word, 
nor  from  what  source  it  is  derived.    It  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  of  stroll,  troll,  with  a  different 
prefix.] 
To  rove  over. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colors  decked.  Sidney. 

PROWL,  v.  i.    To  rove  or  wander,   particularly  for 
prey,  as  a  wild  beast ;    as,  a  prowling  wolf.  '  Milton, 
2.  To  rove  and  plunder  ;  to  prey  ;  to  plunder. 

Tusser. 
PROWL,  n.  A  roving  for  prey  ;  colloquially,  something 

to  be  seized  and  devoured. 
PROWL'ER,  n.    One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 

Thomson. 
PROWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Wandering  about  in  search 

of  prey  or  plunder. 
PROX'ENE,  7i.     [Gr.  irpnfci/oc.] 

In  Grecian  antiquities,  an  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  superintending  strangers.  Brandc. 

PROX'I-MAL.     See  Proximate. 

PROX'I-MATE,  a.  [L.  super!,  proximas  ;  Fr.  proche; 
approcher,  to  upprnach ;  reprochcr,  to  reproach.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  drive  or  press.  See 
Class  Brg.] 

Nearest ;  next.  A  proximate  cause  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  and  produces  the  effect,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  predisposing 
cause.  Watts. ' 

Proximate  principle  ;  a  name  given  to  the  distinct 
compounds  which  exist  ready  formed  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  such  as  albumen,  fat,  sugar,  &c.  Brande. 
PROX'I-MATE-LY,  adv.      Immediately  ;    by  imme- 
diate relation  to  or  effect  on.  Benlley. 
PROX'IME,  a.     Next ;  immediately.     [J\Tot  used.] 

Watts. 
PROX-IM'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  proximite  ;  L.  proximitas.] 
The  state  of  being  next ;  immediate  nearness  ei- 
ther in  place,  blood,  or  alliance.    The  succession  to 
the    throne,  and  to  estates,  is   usually  regulated  by 
proximity  of  blood.  Dryden.     Swift. 

PROSiY,  n,  [Contracted  from  procuracy,  or  some 
word  from  the  root  of  procure,  proctor.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another  who  acts  as  a  substitute 
for  his  principal  ;  agency  of  a  substitute  ;  appear- 
ance of  a  representative.  None  can  be  familiar  by 
proxy.     None  can  be  virtuous  or  wise  by  proxy. 

2.  The  person  who  is  substituted  or  deputed  to  act 
for  another.  A  wise  man  will  not  commit  important 
business  to  a  proxy,  when  he  can  transact  it  in  per- 
son. In  England,  any  peer  may  make  another  lord 
of  parliament  his  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. Blackstone. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  one  person  authorizes  an- 
other to  vote  in  liis  place. 

4.  In  popular  use,  an  election ,  or  day  of  voting  for 
officers  of  government  in  some  of  the  States. 

PROX'Y-SHIP,  7i.    The  office  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 

PROCE,  n.  [from  Prussia.]  Prussian  leather.  [Not 
in  use.]  Dryden, 

PRODE,  re.  [Fr.  prude,  wise,  discreet,  sober,  formal, 
precise;  D.  preutsch,  prudish,  and  proud  ;  G.  sprode, 
a  prude,  and  shy,  cold,  reserved,  coy,  demure,  and 
applied  to  metals,  brittle,  friable  ;  Dan.  sprodig,  ea- 
ger, brittle,  harsh,  dry,  rugged  ;  W.  prui,  (prudh,) 
prudent,  discreet,  serious,  sad,  sorrowful  ;  Goth. 
frods,  prudent;  Gr.  (ppadr/,  prudence;  Goth. frothi, 
mind,  intellect ;  frathyan,  to  be  wise,  to  understand. 
The  Goth,  frod  signifies  both  wise,  prudent,  and 
broken  ;  D.  vrocd,  prudent.  We  see  that  prude, pru- 
dent, and  proud,  are  from  the  same  root.  The  sense 
of  brittle  would  indicate  that  these  words  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Dan.  bryder,  to  break  ;  and 
the  radical  elements  are  the  same.  The  Welsh  rjruz 
is  from  tending  out  or  reaching,  hence  pryder,  anx- 
iety, a  stretching  of  the  mind.  The  sense  of  prude 
is  probably  from  stretching,  straitness,  stiffness  ;  and 
the  sense  of  wise  is  derivative.  Prudence  is  from 
the  same  root,  implying  care,  a  tension  of  mind.] 

A  woman  of  great  reserve,  coyness,  affected  stiff- 
ness of  manners,  and  scrupulous  nicety. 

Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes.  Swift. 

PRO'DENCE,  7i.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  prudentia;  It.  pru- 
denza  ;  Sp.  prudencia.     See  Prude.] 

Wisdom  applied  to  practice.  Johnson. 

Prudence  implies  caution  in  deliberating  and  con- 
sulting on  the  most  suitable  means  to  accomplish 
valuable  purposes,  and  the  exercise  of  sagacity  in 
discerning  and  selecting  them.  Prudence  differs 
from  wisdom  in  this,  that  prudence  implies  more 
caution  and  reserve  than  wisdom,  or  is  exercised 
more  in  foreseeing  and  avoiding  evil,  than  in  devis- 
ing and  executing  that  which  is  good.  It  is  some- 
times mere  caution  or  circumspection. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  action,  to  be  done,  and 
due  means,  order,  season,  and  nsethod  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

Hale. 
PRO'DENT,  a.      Cautious  ;    circumspect ;    practically 
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wise  ;  careful  of  the  consequences  of  enterprises, 
measures,  or  actions ;  cautious  not  to  act  when  the 
eniJ  is  of  doubtful  utility,  or  probably  impracticable. 

The  j/rudenl  man  luokelh  well  to  his  going.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hidelh  himself.  —  Prov. 
xxii. 

2.  Dictated  or  directed  by  prudence;  as,  prudent 
behavior. 

3.  Foreseeing  by  instinct ;  as,  the  prudent  crane. 

Milton. 

4.  Frugal ;  economical ;  as,  a  prudent  woman  ; 
prudent  expenditure  of  money. 

5.  Wise  ;  intelligent. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Proceeding  from  pru- 
dence j  dictated  or  prescribed  by  prudence;  as,  pru- 
dential motives    ,'^udential  rules. 

2.  Superintenning  the  discretionary  concerns  of  a 
society  ;  as,  a  prudential  committee.  j\Tcu>  England. 
PRU-DEN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.     The  quality  of  being  pru- 
dential ;  eligibility  on  principles  of  prudence.      [JVut 
used.]  Brown. 

PRU-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  conformity  with  pru- 
dence ;  prudently.  South. 
PRU-DEN'TIALS,   n.  pi.      Maxims  of  prudence  or 
practical  wisdom. 

Muny  stanzas,  in  poetic  measures,  contain  rules  relating  lo  com- 
mon prudentials,  as  well  as  to  religion.  Walts. 

2.  The  subordinate  discretionary  concerns  and 
economy  of  a  company,  society,  or  corporation.  The 
board  of  trustees  appoint  annually  a  committee  to 
manage  the  prudentials  of  the  corporation. 

J\Tew  England. 

PRO'DENT-LY,  adv.  With  prudence;  with  due 
caution  or  circumspection  ;  discreetly  ;  wisely  ;  as, 
domestic  affairs  prudently  managed ;  laws  prudently 
framed  or  executed. 

2.  With  frugality  ;  economically  ;  as,  income  pru- 
dently expended. 

PRO'liER-Y,  n.  [from  prude.]  Affected  scrupulous- 
ness ;  excessive  nicety  in  conduct ;  stiffness ;  af- 
fected reserve  or  gravity  ;  coyness.  Taller. 

PRO'DISH,  a.  [from  prude.]  Affectedly  grave  ;  very 
formal,  precise,  or  reserved  ;  as,  a  prudish  woman  ; 
prudish  manners. 

A  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face.  Garrick. 

PRO'DtSH-LY,  adv.     In  a  prudish  manner 

PRU-I'NA,  n.     [L.]     Hoarfrost. 

PR0'IN-6SE,  a.  [L.  pruinosus.]  Hoary;  covered 
with  minute  dust,  appearing  as  if  frosted.      Humble. 

PRO'IN-OUS,  a.     Frosty. 

PRONE,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  provigner,  to  lay 
down  vine  stocks  for  propagation.  If  not,  I  know 
not  it*  origin.] 

1.  To  lop  or  cut  off  the  superfluous  branches  of 
trees,  to  make  them  bear  better  fruit  or  grow  higher, 
or  to  give  thein  a  more  handsome  and  regular  ap- 
pearance. Encyc.     Milton. 

2.  To  clear  from  any  thing  superfluous  ;  to  dress  ; 
to  trim. 

Kis  royal  bird 
Pi-unes  the  immortal  win!?,  and  cloys  his  beak.  Shah. 

PRONE,  v.  i.     To  dress  ;  to  prink  ;  a  ludicrous  word. 

Dryden. 
PRONE,  re.     [Fr.  prune;  It.  and  Sp.  pruna;   L.  pru- 

num  ;  D.  pruim.     In  Latin,  primus  is  a  plum-tree,  Gr. 

nprnwn,  and  prunum,  the  fruit.] 

A  dried  plum  ;  sometimes,  a  recent  plum.    Bacon. 
PRO'N'ED,  pp.     Divested   of   superfluous   branches  ; 

trimmed. 
2.  Cleared  of  what  is  unsuitable  or  superfluous. 
PRO'NEL,  7i.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

PRII-NEL'LA,  (  n.     A  smooth  woolen  stuff,  generally 
PRII-NEL'LO,  (      black,  used   for  making  shoes  or 

garments  ;  a  kind  of  lasting.  Pope. 

PRU-NEL'LO,  n,     [Fr.  prunelle,  from  prune.] 

A  spi-cies  of  dried  plum.  McCulloch. 

PRON'ER,  n.    One  that  prunes  trees  or  removes  what 

is  superfluous. 
PRU-;\1F'ER-0US,  o.     [L.  prunum,  a  plum,  and  fero, 

to  bear.  ] 

Bearing  plums. 
PRON'ING,  ppr.     Lopping  off  superfluous  branches; 

trimming  ;  clearing  of  what  is  superfluous. 
PRtlN'ING,    77.      [n    gardening   and   agriculture,  the 

lopping  of  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 

for  improving  the  trees  or  their  fruit. 
PRu.M'ING-HOOK,    )    re.      An   instrument    used    in 
PRON'ING-KNIFE,  (        pruning  trees.     It  is  of  vari- 
ous forms.  Dryden.     Philips. 
PRON'ING-SHEARS,    re.    pi.      Shears    for    pruning 

trees,  4tc. 
PRO'IU-ENCE,    )         rT  .     . '        ., 

I'RO'RI-EN'-CY      ""     t     prunens,  prurva,  to  itch.] 
An  itching,  longing  desire  or  appetite  for  any  thing. 

Swift. 
PRO'Rl-ENT,  a.  Itching  ;  uneasy  with  desire.  Warton. 
PRU-RIG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  pruriginosus,  from  prurigo, 

an  itching,  from  prurio,  to  itch/] 

Tending  lo  prurigo.  G-reenhill. 

PRU-RI'GO,  7i.     A   papular  eruption  of  the  skin,   in 

which  the  papules  arc  diffuse,  nearly  of  the  color  of 

the   cuticle,  intolerably   itchy,  itching   increased  by 

sudden  exposure  to  heat,  when  abraded  by  scratch- 
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ing  oozing  a  fluid,  that  concretes  into  minute  black 
scabs.     An  entirely  different  disease  from  the  itch. 

PROS'SIAN,  (prush'an.  This  has,  till  of  late,  been 
the  universal  pronunciation  ;  but  in  London,  prush'an 
has  now  become  prevalent.  Smart.)  a.  [from  Prus- 
sia.]    Pertaining  to  Prussia. 

Prussian  blue  ;  a  bi-salt  composed  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  the  sesquicyanid  of  iron,  which  performs 
the  functions  of  an  acid,  with  one  equivalent  of  ses- 
quoxyd  of  iron,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a 
base.  This  salt  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

PROS'SIATE,  re.  A  name  first  applied  to  Prussian 
blue,  a  salt  in  which  the  sesquicyanid  of  iron  per- 
forms the  functions  of  an  acid  ;  but  subsequently  to 
numerous  salts  in  which  the  protoryanid  of  iron  is 
the  acid.  It  has  likewise  been  applied  to  various  cy- 
anids,  as  the  cyanid  of  potassium,  which  has  been 
called  pruseiate  of  potassa. 

PROS'SI€,  (prus'ik,)  a.  The  term  prussic  acid  is 
now  applied  too  vaguely  and  variously  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  science.  It  was  first  applied  to  the 
sesquicyanid  of  iron,  which  is  the  acid  of  Prussian 
blue.  It  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  protocy- 
anid  of  iron,  which  is  the  acid  of  the  salt  erroneously 
called  prussiate  of  iron  and  potussa  :  to  the  cyano- 
hydric  acid,  which,  in  all  probability,  forms  no  salts 
at  all  ;  to  the  hydroguret  of  benzyle,  or  the  essential 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  laurel-cherry,  which  is 
not  an  acid,  and  of  course  forms  no  salts;  and  to 
cyanogen,  which  is  not  an  acid,  but  a  compound 
basifying  and  acidifying  principle.  Each  of  the 
above  compounds  is  a  valuable  medicine. 

PRY,  o.  i.  [A  contracted  word,  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  obvious.] 

To  peep  narrowly  ;  to  inspect  closely  ;  to  attempt 
to  discover  something  with  scrutinizing  curiosity, 
whether  impertinently  or  not;  as,  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  or  into  the  secrets  of  state. 


Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky  way. 


Creech. 


PRY,  re.     Narrow  inspection  ;  impertinent  peeping. 
2.  A  lever;  a  contraction  in  America  for  prize. 

PRY,  v.  t.  To  raise  or  attempt  to  raise  with  a  lever. 
This  is  the  common  popular  pronunciation  of  prize, 
in  America.    The  lever  used  is  also  called  a  pry. 

PRY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  t  Inspecting  closely  ;  looking  into 
with  curiosity. 

PRY'ING-LY,  adv.  With  close  inspection  or  imperti- 
nent curiosity. 

PRYT-A-NL-.'UM,  re.  [Gr.  7rpurai'Eio>'.]  In  Athens,  a 
place  where  the  prytanes  and  those  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  were  maintained  by  the  public. 

Elmes. 

PRYT'A-NIS,  re. ;  pi.  Prytanes.     [Gr.  trpvravic.] 

In  Jlthens,  a  member  of  one  of  the  ten  sections 
into  which  the  senate  of  five  hundred  was  divided, 
and  to  each  of  which  belonged  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  for  one  tenth  of  the  year. 

Smith's  Diet.     Encyc.     Anacharsis. 

PRYT'A-NY,  re.  In  Athens,  the  period  during  which 
the  presidency  of  the  senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes 
of  one  section.  Smith's  Diet. 

[It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  words  beginning  with  Ps 
and  Pi,  the  letter  p  has  no  sound.] 

PSXLM,  (Sim,)  n.  [L.  psalmus ;  Gr.  xpaXpoe,  from 
ipah\i,<,  to  touch  or  beat,  to  sing;  Fr.  psaume;  It. 
and  Sp.  salmo.] 

A  sacred  song  or  hymn  ;  a  song  composed  on  a 
divine  subject  and  in  praise  of  God.  The  most  re- 
markable psalms  are  those  composed  by  David  and 
other  Jewish  saints,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  which  constitutes  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  called  Psalms,  or  the  Booh  of  Psalms. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  sacred  songs  composed 
by  modern  poets,  being  versifications  of  the  scriptu- 
ral psalms,  or  of  these  with  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
composed  for  the  use  of  churches  ;  as,  the  Psalms  of 
Tate  and  Brady,  of  Watts,  &c. 

PSALM'IST,  re.  A  writer  or  composer  of  sacred 
songs  ;  a  title  particularly  applied  to  David  and  the 
other  authors  of  the  scriptural  psalms. 

2.  In  the,  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  clerk,  precentor, 
singer,  or  leader  of  music  in  the  church. 

PSAL-MODTC,  /         t>  i  .■       .  i       a 

PSAL-MOD'IC-AL,  j  "'     Relatlng  t0  psalmody. 

PSAL'iSjO-DIST,  re.     One  who  sings  sacred  songs. 

PSALM'O-DY,  (sam'o-de  or  sal'mo-de,)  n.  The  act, 
practice,  or  art  of  singing  sacred  songs.  Psalmody 
has  always  een  considered  an  important  part  of 
public  worship. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHER,    }         ra      D  , 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHIST,  (  "•     CSee  Psalmocrafhy.] 
A  writer  of  psalms  or  divine  songs  and  hymns. 

PSAL-MOG'RA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  xpaXuos,  psalm,  and 
ypatbt.t,  to  write.] 

The  act  or  practice  of  writing  psalms  or  sacred 
songs  and  hymns. 

PSAL'TER,  (sawl'ter,)  n.  [L.  psalterium  ;  Gr.  \pa\- 
Typioi' ;  It.  and  Sp.  saltcrio ;  Fr.  psautier.] 

1.  The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  often  applied  to  a  book 
containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  series  of  devout 
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sentences  or  aspirations,  150  in  number,  in  honor  of 
certain  mysteries,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Fitzpatrick. 

Also,  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beads,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
psalms.  Encyc.  Am. 

ttSAL'TER-Y,  (sawl'ter-e,)  re.     [Gr.  t/-aArn,jtui/.] 

K  stringed  instrument  of  music  used  by  the  He- 
krews,  the  form  of  which  is  not  now  known.  That 
which  is  now  used  is  a  flat  instrument  in  form  of  a 
trapezium  or  triangle  truncated  at  the  top,  strung 
with  thirteen  chords  of  wire,  mounted  on  two 
bridges  at  the  sides,  and  struck  with  a  plectrum  or 
crooked  stick.  Encyc. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  harp ;  sing  to  him  with  the  psaltery,  and 
an  instrument  of  ten  strings. —  Ps.  xxxiii. 

PSAM'MITE,  (sam'mite,)  re.     [Gr.  tpnppoc,  sand.] 

A  species  of  micaceous  sandstone.      Brongniart. 
PSAM-MIT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  psammite. 
PSAR'O-LITE,  n.     A  fossil  plant.  Lycll. 

PSEO-DE-PIG'RA-PHY     (su-de-pig'ra-fe,)    re.      [Gr. 
uVu^nc  and  ciriypatpn.] 
The  ascription  of  false  names  of  authors  to  works. 
PSEO-DI-SOD'O-MON,  re.     [Gr.  i/>cu<5oc,  false,   taos, 
equal,  and  Sojioc,  a  building.] 

A  mode  of  building  in  Greece, in  which  the  hight, 
length,  and  thickness  of  the  courses  differed.  Elmes. 
PSEO'DO,  (sii'do.)  [Gr.  ipevioc,  falsity.]  A  prefix  signi- 
fying false,  counterfeit,  or  spurious. 
PSEO'DO-A-POS'TLE,  (su'do^-a-nos'ljre.  [Gr.  i//£ij<5oc, 
false,  and  apostle.] 

A  false  apostle ;  one  who  false'y  pretends  to  be  an 
apostle. 
PSEO-DO-BLEP'SIS, re.  [Gr.  i/^ticV,  false,  and (JXeipts, 
sight.] 

False  or  depraved  sight ;  imaginary  vision  of  ob- 
jects. Forsyth. 
PSEO'DO-CHI'NA,  re.     [Gr.  uWoc,  and  Fr.  quina, 
hina,  or  china.     Peruvian-bark.] 

The  false  China  root,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Smilax, 
found  in  America.  Also,  a  species  of  Strychnos  and 
a  species  of  Solanum.  In  the  spewing  of  this  name 
ch  and  c  are  used  indiscriminately. 
PSEO'DO-CLER'GY,  re.  Not  true  clergy.  More. 
PSEO'DO-DIP'TER-AL,  a.  or  re.  fJr.  xpcvSos,  false, 
r5ic,  twice,  and  nrcpnv,  wing.l 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied   to  a  temple  falsely 
or  imperfectly  dipteral,  the  inner  range  of  columns 
surrounding  the  cell  being  omitted.    Gloss,  of  Archit. 
PSEO'DO-DOX,   a.     [Gr.    ipcv6oS,    false,    and    o'o[a, 
opinion.] 
False;  not  true  in  opinion. 
PSEu'DO-G  A-Le'NA,  re.     False  galena  or  black  jack. 
PSEO'DO-GRAPH,       i  re.     [Gr.    t/curjoc,    false,    and 
PSEU-DOG'RA-PHY,  (      ypaf'i,  writing.] 

False  writing.      ■  Holder. 

PSEU-DOL'O  GY,  (su-dol'o-je,)  n.     [Gr.  ^cvdoXoyia; 
IpcvSos,  false,  and  \oyos,  discourse.] 

Falsehood  of  speech.  Arbuthnot. 

PSEO'DO-ME-TAL'Lie,  a.     Pscudo^metallic  luster  is 

that   which  is  perceptible  only  when  held  toward 

the  light,  as  in  minerals.  Philips. 

PSEO'UO-MORPH'OOS,    (su'do-morf'us,)     a.      [Gr. 

ipcvSoc  and  papain,  form.] 

Not  having  the  true  form.  A  pseudomo-rphus  crys- 
tal is  one  which  has  a  form  that  dues  not  result  from 
its  own  powers  of  crystallization.  Dana. 

PSEU-DON'Y-MOUS,  (su-don'e-mus,;  a.  [Gr.  iptvdoc, 
false,  and  ovopa,  name.] 
Bearing  a  false  or  fictitious  name. 
PSEO'DO-PE-RIP'TER-AL,   a.   or   n.      [Gr.    tyvSoc, 
false,  neot,  around,  and  ^repnv,  wing.] 

In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a  temple  falsely 
or  imperfectly  peripteral,  having  the  columns  at  the 
sides  attached  to  the  walls.  Oloss.  of  Archit. 

PSEO'DO-PHI-LOS'O-PHER,    re.      A    pretender    to 

philosophy. 
PSEO'DO-PHl-LOS'O-PHY,  re.     False  philosophy. 
PSEO'DO-RE-PUB'Lie-AN,  re.      Not  a  true    repub- 
lican. Jefferson. 
PSEO'DO-T[N'E-A,  re.      [Gr.  xP'.vios,  false,   and  L. 
tinea,  moth.] 

A  name  given  to  the  larves  of  certain  moths,  as 
the  bee  moth.  Enciic. 

PSEO'DO-VOL-€AN'I€,   a.      Pertaining   to   or   pro- 
duced by  a  pseudo-volcano.  Clcaveland. 
PSEO'DO-VOL-CA'NO,    n.      A   volcano    that  emits 
smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but  no  lava  ;  also,  a 
burning  mine  of  coal.  Kirwan. 
PSHAW,  exc.lam.     An  expression  of  contempt,  disdain, 

or  dislike. 
PSI-LAN'THRO-PIST,    re.     [Gr.   u/tAoc,  mere,    and 
avtipM-noc,  man.] 
One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man. 

Smart, 
PSI-LOM'E-LANE,  n,    [Gr.  xpiXoc,  smooth,  and  pc- 
Xac,  black.] 

An  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  in  smooth,  botry- 

oidal  forms,  and  massive,  and  having  a  black  color 

nearly  steel-gray. 

PSIL'd-THRON,  «.  [Gr.,  from  i//iA"w,  to  strip  or  peel.1 

A  depilatory  ;  a  medicine  or  application  to  take  off 

the  hair  of  an  animal  body. 
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PSrT-TA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  )  a.      [Gr.    xpiTrtiKr,.]     Be- 
PSIT'TA-CID,  j      longing  to  the    parrot 

tribe. 
PSo'AS,  (so'as,)  n.     [Gr.]    The  name  of  two  inside 

muscles  of  the  loins. 
PSo'RA,   11.     [Gr.]     The  itch.    Also,  any   cutaneous 

disease. 
PSo'RIC,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  psora. 
PS?'CHi€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  psychology. 
PSY-eilO-LOG'ie,         \  a.    Pertaining  to  a  treatise 
PS?  GHO-LOG'ie-AL,  (      on  the  soul,  or  to  the  sci- 
ence of  man's  spiritual  nature.  Literary  Jilair. 
PSY-CIIO-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In   a  psychological 

manner. 
PSt-CHOL'O-GIST,  n.    One  who   is  versed  in  the 

naturo  and  properties  of  the  soul,  or  who  writes  on 

the  subject. 
PSY-eHOL'O-GY,  (sJ-kol'o-je,)  n.     [Gr.  \pv\n,  soul, 

and  Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  human  soul ;  or  the 

doctrine  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  Campbell. 

PSY-CHOM'A-OHY,    (sl-kom'a-ke,)  n.      [Gr.   \poXn 

ami  pax*?.] 

A  conflict  of  the  soul  with'the  body. 
PSY'CHO-MAN-CY,   (sl'ko-man-se,)  ».     Divination 

bv  consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
PSY-CUROM'E-TER,  it.    [Gr.  \pv\poc,  cool,  and  ue- 

TpOV.] 

An  instrument,  invented  by  Prnf.  August,  of  Ber- 
lin, for  measuring  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere.  Brande. 

PTAii'Ml-GAN,(t'ir'me-gan,)n.*  A  bird  of  the  grouse 
family,  Tetrao  lagopus  of  Linnaeus.  The  plumage 
is  ash-co!ored  and  white  in  summer,  and  almost 
entirely  white  in  winter.  Ptarmigans  haunt  the 
lofty  higlits  of  mountainous  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  descending  within  the  range  of 
vegetation  to  feed  on  berries,  buds  of  trees,  insects, 
&c.  Edin.  Encyc. 

PTER-I-PLE-6lS'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  vrepav  and  TrAi/o-o-w.] 

Relating  to  fowling,  or  shooting  birds. 
PTER-O-DAC'TYL,  (ter-o-dak'til,)  71.  *  [Gr.  itrcpov,  a 
wing,  and  SaxrvXtc,  a  finger.] 

A  saurian  reptile  ;  the  wing-toed  or  flying  lizard, 
an  animal  of  singular  formation,  now  extinct. 

Cuvier. 
PTER'O-POD,  (ter'o-pod,)  n.    [Gr.  mrepov,  a  wing, 
and  na&o.,  feet.] 

The  Pteropoua  constitute  one  division  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  characterized  by  having  broad,  fleshy,  wing- 
like appendages  in  front,  or  organs  of  motion.  They 
are  all  oceanic  species.  The  division  includes  the 
Hvaheas,  and  other  allied  species,  with  delicate 
transparent  shells.  Dana. 

PTER-OP'OD-OUS,  a.    Having  the  characters  of  a 

pteropod.  Humble. 

PTIS'AN,  (tiz'an,)  n.     [L.  ptisana;  Gr.  ttriaavii,  from 
jrrtffffft),  to  pound.] 
A  decoction  of  barley  with  other  ingredients. 

Encyc.     Jlrbuthnot. 
PTOL-E-MS'ie,  (tol-e-mS'ik,)  a.     [from  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  and  astrologer.] 

Pertaining  to  Ptolemy.  The  Ptolemaic  system,  in 
astronomy,  is  that  maintained  by  Ptolemy,  who  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  he  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  sun  and  stars  revolve  around  it. 
This  theory  was  received  for  ages,  but  has  been  re- 
jected for  the  Copernican  system. 
PTY'A-LISM,  (tl'al-izm,)  n.  [Gr.  TrrvaXio-pos,  a  spit- 
ting, from  irruaAi^rii,  to  spit  often.] 

In  medicine,  salivation  ;  a  morbid  and  copious  ex- 
cretion of  saliva.  Coze.     Encyc. 
PTYS'MA-GOGUE,    (tiz'ma-gog,)   n.      [Gr.   rrrvopa, 
saliva,  and  otj  «,  to  drive.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  discharges  of  saliva. 

Diet. 
PO'BER-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  puberty. 
PO'BER-TY,  7i.     [L.  pubertas,  from  pubes.] 

The  age  at  which  persons  are  capable  of  procrea- 
ting and  bearing  children.  This  age  is  different  in 
different  climates,  but  is  with  us  considered  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females. 
Pfj'Bff.S,  n.  [L.]  In  botany,  tt)e  down  of  plants  ;  a 
downy  or  villous  substance  which  grows  on  plants  ; 
pubescence.  Martyn. 

PU-HES'CENCE,  n.  [L,  pubescens,  pubesco,  to  shoot, 
to  grow  mossy  or  hairy.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  youth  who  has  arrived  at  puber- 
ty ;  or  the  slate  of  puberty.  Brown. 

2.  In  botany,  the  downv  substance  on  plants. 
PU-IiE?'CENt,  a.     Arriving  at  puberty.         Brown. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  pubescence,  as  the 
leaves  of  plants. 

3.  In  zoology,  covered  with  very  fine,  recumbent, 
short  hairs.  Brande. 

PUB'UC,  a.  JL.  pnblicus,  from  the  root  of  papulus, 
people  ;  that  is,  people-like  ;  Sp.  publico  ;  It.  pubblico  ; 
Fr.  publique  ;  W.  pobyl,  people ;  pob,  pawb,  each, 
every,  every  body.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  nation,  state,  or  community ; 
extending  to  a  whole  people  ;  as,  a  public  law,  which 
binds  the  people  of  a  nation  or  state,  as  opposed  to 
a  private  statute  or  resolve,  which  respects  an  indi- 
vidual  or  a  corporation  only.     Thus  we  say,  public 
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welfare,  public  good,  public  calamity,  public  service, 
public  property. 

2.  Common  to  many  ;  current  or  circulated  among 
people  of  all  classes;  general;  as,  public  report; 
public  scandal. 

3.  Open  to  all ;  notorious. 

Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make 
her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily. 
—  Matt.  i. 

4.  Regarding  the  community  ;  directed  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  nation,  state,  or  community  ;  as,  public 
spirit;  public  mindedness  ;  opposed  to  Private  or 
Selfish.  South. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment;  as,  a  public 
house. 

6.  Open  to  common  use  ;  as,  a  public  road. 

7.  In  general,  public  expresses  something  common 
to  mankind  at  large,  to  a  nation,  state,  city, or  town, 
and  is  opposed  to  Private,  which  denotes  what  be- 
longs to  an  individual,  to  a  family,  to  a  company, 
or  corporation. 

Public  law,  is  often  synonymous  with  the  law  of 
nations. 
PUB'LIC,  n.    The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
nation,  state,  or  community  ;  the  people,  indefinitely. 

The  public  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise.    Addison. 

In  this  passage,  public  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
singular  number;  but  being  a  noun  of  multitude,  it 
is  more  generally  followed  by  a  plural  verb ;  the  pub- 
lic are. 

In  public,  in  open  view  ;  before  the  people  at  large  ; 
not  in  private  or  secrecy. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn, 

In  public  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.  Granville. 

PUB'LI-OAN,  n.     [L.  publicanus,  from  publicus.] 

1.  A  collector  of  toll  or  tribute.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  publican  was  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  and  pub- 
lic revenues,  and  the  inferior  officers  of  this  class 
were  deemed  oppressive. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  many  publicans  and 
sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples.  — 
Matt.  ix. 

2.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  pubiic-house.  In  Eng- 
land, one  licensed  to  retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wine. 

McCulloch. 
PUB-LI-€a'TION,  n.      [L.  publicatio,  from   publico, 
from  publicus.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing  or  offering  to  public  no- 
tice ;  notification  to  a  people  at  large,  either  by  words, 
writing,  or  printing  ;  proclamation ;  divulgation  ; 
promulgation  ;  as,  the  publication  of  the  law  at  Mount 
Sinai  ;  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  the  publication 
of  statutes  or  edicts. 

2.  The  act  of  offering  a  book  or  writing  to  the 
public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  distribution  The 
author  consented  to  the  publication  of  his  manu- 
scripts. 

3.  A  work  printed  and  published  ;  any  pamphlet  or 
book  offered  for  sale  or  to  public  notice ;  as,  a  new 
publication  ;  a  monthly  publication. 

PUB'Lie-HEART'ED,  (-hart'ed,)  a.  Public-spirited. 
[JYot  used.]  Clarendon. 

PUB'LIC-HOUSE,  n.  An  ordinary  inn  or  house  of 
entertainment.  Booth. 

PUB'LI-CIST,  7t.     A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nations ;  one  who  treats  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
Kent.     Du  Ponceau. 

PUB-LIC'I-TY,  (-lis'e-ty,)  n.     [Fr.  publicity] 

The  state  of  being  public  or  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  community  ;  notoriety. 

PUB'LI€-LY,  adv.  Openly  ;  with  exposure  to  popu- 
lar view  or  notice  ;  without  concealment  ;  as,  prop- 
erty publicly  offered  for  sale ;  an  opinion  publicly 
avowed  ;  a  declaration  publicly  made. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  community.  A  reward  is 
publicly  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  or 
for  finding  a  north-western  passage  to  Asia. 

PUB'LIG-MlND'ED,  a.  Disposed  to  promote  the 
public  interest.     [Little  used.] 

PUB'Lie-MlND'ED-NESS,  n.  A  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal  or  advantage.     [Little  used.] 

South. 

PUB'LI€-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  public,  or 
open  to  the  view  or  notice  of  people  at  large  ;  pub- 
licity ;  as,  the  publicness  of  a  sale. 

2.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community  ;  as,  the 
publicness  of  property.  Boyle. 

PUB'Lre  OR'A-TOR,  7i.  In  the  English  universities, 
an  officer  who  is  the  voice  of  the  university  on  all 
public  occasions,  who  writes,  reads,  and  records,  all 
letters  of  a  public  nature,  and  presents  with  an  ap- 
propriate address  those  on  whom  honorary  degrees 
are  confirmed.  Camb.  Cal.  Ozf.  Guide. 

PUB'LIG-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.  Having  or  exercising  a 
disposition  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  disposed  to  make  private  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good  ;  as,  public-spirited  men.  Dryden. 

2.  Dictated  by  a  regard  to  public  good  ;  as,  a  public- 
spirited  project  or  measure.  Addison. 

PUB'LIC-SPIR'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     With  public  spirit. 

PTJB'Lie-SPIR'IT-ED-NESS,  71.  A  disposition  to 
advance  the   public  good,  or  a  willingness  to  make 
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sacrifices  of  private  interest  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  mattock. 

PUB'LISH,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  publier ;  Sp.  publicar ;  It.  pub- 
blicare  ;  L.  publico.     See  Public] 

1.  To  make  known  to  mankind  or  to  people  in 
general  what  before  was  private  or  unknown ;  to 
divulge,  as  a  private  transaction ;  to  promulgate  or 
proclaim,  as  a  law  or  edict.  VVe  publish  a  secret  by 
telling  it  to  people  without  reserve.  Laws  are  pub- 
lished by  printing  or  by  proclamation.  Christ  and  his 
apostles  published  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  10  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Spectator. 

2.  To  send  a  book  into  the  world  ;  or  to  sell  or  of- 
fer for  sale  a  book,  map,  or  print. 

3.  To  utter ;  to  put  off  or  into  circulation  ;  as,  to 
publish  a  forged  or  counterfeit  paper. 

Laws  of  Mass.  and  Conn. 

4.  To  make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading  in  a 
church  ;  as,  to  publish  banns  of  matrimony.  We 
say  also,  the  persons  intending  marriage  are  pub- 
lished ;  that  is,  their  intention  of  marriage  is  published. 

PLTB'LISH-£D,  (-lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  known  to  the 
community  ;  divulged  ;  promulgated  ;  proclaimed. 

PUB'LISH-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  known  what  was 
before  private  or  unknown  ;  one  that  divulges,  pro- 
mulgates, or  proclaims.  Mterbury. 

2.  One  who  sends  a  book  or  writing  into  the  world 
for  common  use';  one  that  offers  a  book,  pamphlet, 
&c,  for  sale. 

3.  One  who  utters,  passes,  or  puts  into  circulation 
a  counterfeit  paper. 

PUB'LISH-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  known  ;  divulg- 
ing ;  promulgating  ;  proclaiming  ;  selling  or  offering 
publicly  for  sale  ;  uttering. 

PUB'LISH-MENT,  71.  In  popular  usage  in  JVcio  Eng- 
land, a  notice  of  intended  marriage. 

PUC-COON',  n.  A  plant ;  a  red  vegetable  pigment 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  also  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  generally  considered 
to  be  Sanguinaria  or  blood-root.  P.  Cyc. 

PtjCE,  a.  Of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish  purple  color. 
Qu. 

PO'CEL-AGE,  ti.  [Fr.]  A  state  of  virginity.  [Little 
used.]  Robinson. 

PU'CE-RON,  ti.     [Fr.,  from  puce,  a  flea.] 

The  French  name  of  a  tribe  of  small  insects  which 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
plants,  and  live  by  sucking  the  sap  ;  the  Aphis,  vine- 
fretter,  or  plant-louse.  Partington. 

PUCK,  71.  [Ice.  and  Sw.  puke,  a  demon  ;  Scot,  puck.] 
In  the  mythology  of  the  middle  ages,  a  celebrated 
fairy,  "the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night,"  whose 
character  and  attributes  are  depicted  in  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  of  Shakspcarc ;  also  called  Rouin 
Good-fellow  and  Friar  Rush.  Brande. 

PUCK'-BALL,  )   71.     [from  puck.]     A  kind  of  mush- 

PUCK'-FIST,    j       room  full  of  dust.  Diet. 

PUCK'ER,  v.  t.  [Sp.  buche,  a  purse,  rumple,  or  puck- 
er ;  bucle,  a  buckle;  bucliar,  to  hide.  Buche  signifies 
also  a  crop  or  craw,  and  the  breast ;  hence,  perhaps, 
L.  pectus  ;  Port,  bucho,  the  crop,  the  stomach.  Chi. 
Ir.  fighim,  to  weave  ;  G.fach.  In  Gr.  irvica  signifies 
closely,  densely  ;  wvKagto,  to  cover.  Class  Bg.  The 
primary  sense  is  probably,  to  draw,  to  wrinkle.] 

To  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles  ;  to  contract 
into  ridges  and  furrows  ;  to  corrugate. 

His  face  pale  and  withered,  aDd  his  skin  puckered  in  wrinkles. 

Spectator. 

It  is  usually  followed  by  up  ,■  as,  to  pucker  up  cloth  ; 
but  up  is  superfluous.  It  is  a  popular  word,  but  not 
elegant. 

PUCK'ER,  n.  A  fold  or  wrinkle,  or  a  collection  of 
folds. 

PUCK'ER-£D,pp.  ora.    Gathered  in  folds ;  wrinkled. 

PUCKERING,  ppr.     WrinkliDg. 

PUD'DER,  71.    [This  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Pother.] 
A  tumult ;  a  confused  noise  ;  a  bustle.    [Vulgar.] 
S/tak.    Locke. 

PUD'DER,  ti.  i.     To  make  a  tumult  or  bustle.  Locke. 

PUD'DER,  11.  t.  To  perplex;  to  embarrass;  to  con- 
fuse ;  vulgarly,  to  bother.  Locke. 

PUD'DER-£D,  pp.     Perplexed  ;  bothered. 

PUD'DER-ING,  ppr.     Perplexing;  confusing. 

PU D'DING,  Ji.  [W.  poten,  what  bulges  out,  a  paunch, 
a  pudding;  Fr.  boudin,  a  pudding,  from  bonder,  to 
pout :  Ir.  boidcal ;  G.  and  Dan.  pudding ;  Sw.  puding. 
Class  Bd.] 

1.  A  species  of  food  of  a  soft  or  moderately  hard 
consistence,  variously  made,  but  usually  a  compound 
of  flour,  or  meal  of  maize,  with  milk  and  eggs, 
sometimes  enriched  with  raisins,  and  called  Plum- 
pudding. 

2.  An  intestine.  Shak. 

3.  An  intestine  stuffed  with  meat,  &c.,now  called 
a  Sausage. 

4.  Proverbially,  food  or  victuals. 

Eat  your  pudding ,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue.  Prior. 

PUD'DING,  )   71.     In    seamen's  language,  a  thick 

PJJD'D£N-ING,  j       wreath  or  circle  of  cordage,  ta- 
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pering  from  the  middle  toward  the  ends,  and  fastened 

about  the   mast  below  the  trusses,  to  prevent  the 

yards  from  falling  down  when  the  ropes  sustaining 

them  are  shot  away. 
Also,  a 'quantity  of  yarns,  matting,  or  oakum,  used 

to  prevent  chafing.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

PJJD'DING-GR&SS,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Mentha. 

Fam.  of  Plunis. 
PliD'DING-GROSS,  n.     A  plant.    Qu.  Johnson. 

PtJD'DtNG-PlE,    (-pi,)    n.     A  pudding   with    meat 

baked  in  it.  Hudibras. 

PUD'DING-PIPE-TREE,  n.      A  plant  of  the  genus 

Cassia.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

PJJD'DING-SLEEVE,  n.    A  sleeve  of  the  full  dress 

clerical  gown.  Swift. 

PUD'DLMG-STSNE,    n.      Conglomerate  ;    a    coarse 

sandstone,  composed  of  silicious  pebbles,  flint,  &c, 

united  by  a  cement.  Cleaveland. 

PUD'DING-TIME,  n.     The  time  of  dinner,  pudding 

being  formerly  the   first  dish  set  on  the  table,  or 

rather  first  eaten  ;  a  practice  not  yet  obsolete  among 

the  common  people  of  New  England. 
2.  The  nick  of  time  ;  critical  time.        Hudibras. 
PUD'DLE,  n.     [Ir.  boidldia;  G.  pfvtie.] 

1.  A  small  stand  of  dirty  water ;  a  muddy  plash. 

Dryden.     Addison 

2.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  worked  together 
until  they  are  impervious  to  water.  Bnchanan. 

PUD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  make  foul  or  muddy;  to  pollute 
with  dirt ;  to  mix  dirt  and  water.      Shale.    Dryden. 

2.  To  make  thick  or  close  with  clay,  so  as  to  ren- 
der impervious  to  water. 

3.  To  convert  cast  iron  into  wrought  iron,  by  the 
process  called  puddling.  Ure. 

PUD'DLE,  v.  i.     To  make  a  dirty  stir.  Junius. 

PUD'DEED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  muddy  or  foul;  made 
thick  or  close  with  clay;  converted  into  wrought 
iron  by  puddling. 

PUD'DLER,  ?i.  One  who  converts  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron  by  the  process  called  puddling,  which 
see.  Hebert. 

PUD'DLING,  ppr.  Making  muddy  or  dirty  ;  making 
thick  or  close  with  clay  ;  converting  into  wrought 
iron  by  the  process  called  puddling.  [See  Pud- 
dling, v.] 

PUD'DLING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  impervious  to 
water  by  means  of  clay,  as  a  canal.  Owilt. 

2.  The  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into 
wrought  or  malleable  iron,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
continued  action  of  intense  heat  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  until  it  becomes  so  thick  and  tenacious  as 
to  stick  together  ami  form  into  lumps.  Hebert. 

PUD'DLY,  a.     Mud Jy  ;  foul ;  dirty.  Carew. 

PUD'ROCK,  )  n.     [for  paddock  or  parrock,  park.]     A 

PUR'ROCK,  j  small  tnclosure.  [Provincial  in  Eng- 
land.] 

PO'DEN-CY,  n.    [L.  pudens,  pudeo,  to  blush  or  be 

ashamed  ;  Ar.  t\>.£  abada,  to  worship,  to  prostrate 

one's  self,  to  cast  down,  to  subdue,  to  be  ashamed, 
or  Ch.  nna,  to  blush.     Ciu.  Heb.  WO,  in  a  different 
dialect.      The  first   is  the   more  probable  affinity. 
Class  Bd,  No.  11,  26.] 
Modesty  ;  shamefacedness.  Shak. 

PV-DEjY'DA,  n.  pi.     [L.]     The  parts  of  generation. 

PO'DIC,         /         rT         ..  A    i-i 

PO'DI€-AL   I  a'     t  ■    Vit(oclts,  modest.] 

Pertaining  to  the  parts  which  modesty  requires  to 
be  concealed  ;  as,  the  pudic  artery.  Quincy. 

PU-DIC'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  pudicite ;  L.  pudicitia.] 

Modesty  ;  chastity.  Howell. 

PUE'-FEL-LCW.     See  Pew-Fellow. 

PC'ER-ILE,  (-H,)  a.  f  [Fr.,  from  L.  puerilis,  from  puer, 
a  boy.] 

Boyish  ,  childish  ;  trifling  ;  as,  a  puerile  amuse- 
ment. p0pe. 

FO'ER-I-LE-LY,  adv.     Boyishly;  triflingly. 

PU  ERIL'I-TY,       )n.     [Fr.   puerilite ;   L.  puerilitas, 

PO'ER-ILE-NESS,  j      from  puer,  a  boy.] 

1.  Childishness  ;  boyishness  ;  the  manners  or  ac- 
tions of  a  ooy  ;  that  which  is  trifling. 

Brown.     Dryden. 

2.  In  discourse,  a  thought  or  expression  which  is 
flat,  insipid,  or  childish.  Encyc. 

PU-ER'PE-RAL,  a.  [L.  puerpcra,  a  lying-in  woman  ; 
puer,  a  boy,  and  pario,  to  bear.] 

Pertaining  to  childbirth  ;  as,  a  puerperal  fever. 

PU-ER'PE-ROUS,  a.     [L.  puerperus,  supra.] 
Bearing  children  ;  lying  in. 

Pfj'ET.     See  Pewet. 

PUFF,  n.  [D  pof;  G.  puff,  a  puff,  a  thump  ;  vuffen,  to 
cuff,  to  thump,  to  buffet;  Dan.  puff,  a  puff,  blast, 
buffet;  puffer,  to  crack;  W.  pwf  and  pif.  This  is 
only  a  dialectical  variation  of  buff,  buffet;  It.  buffo, 
buffa,  bnffetlo,  beffa,  whence  buffoon;  Sp.  bufar,  to 
puff.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  drive,  to  thrust,  hence 
to  swell.    (See  Buffet  and  Buffoon.)    The  Dutch 

O  3 

ortfjography  is  precisely  the  Pers.  (_jL>  pof,  a  puff.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  sinsle  emission  of  breath  from 
the  mouth;  a  quick,  forcible  blast ;  a  whiff.    Philips. 


PUG 

2.  A  sudden  and  short  blast  of  wind.       Ralegh. 

3.  A  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust;  a  puff-ball. 

4.  Any    thing    light    and    porous,    or   something 
swelled  and  light;  us,  piiif-paste.  Tatter. 

5.  A  substance  of  loose  texture,  used  to  sprinkle 
powder  on  the  hair.  jlinsworth. 

6.  A  tumid  or  exaggerated  commendation. 

Cibber. 
PUFF,  v.  I     [G.  puffen,  to  puff,  to  thump,  to  buffet ; 
verpuffen,  to  detonize  ;  D.  poffen  ;  W.  piftaw,  pwjiaw, 
to  puift' ;  Fr.  bouffer,  to  puff,  to  swell.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drive  air  from  the  mouth  in  a  single  and 
quick  blast.  Shak. 

2.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  air. 

3.  To  blow,  as  an  expression  of  scorn  or  contempt. 
It  Li  really  to  defy  Heaven  la  puff  at  damnation.  South. 

4.  To   breathe  with  vehemence,  as  after  violent 
exertion. 


5.  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  agitation,  and  a 
tumid,  bustling  appearance. 

Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by.  Herbert. 

6.  To  swell  with  air  ;  to  dilate  or  inflate.    Boyle. 
PUFF,  v.  t.    To  drive  with  a  blast  of  wind  or  air  ;  as, 

the  north  wind  puffs  away  the  clouds.         Dryden. 

2.  To  swell  ;  to  inflate;  to  dilate  with  air;  as,  a 
bladder  puffed  with  air. 

The  sea  puffed  up  with  winds.  Shak. 

3.  To  swell ;  to  inflate  ;  to  blow  up  ;  as,  puffed  up 
with  pride,  vanity,  or  conceit ;  to  puff  up  with  praise 
or  flattery.  Denham.     Bacon. 

4.  To  drive  with  a  blast  in  scorn  or  contempt. 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away.  Dryden. 

5.  To  praise  with  exaggeration  ;  as,  to  puff  a 
pamphlet. 

PUFF'-BALL,  7t.      A  fungus  or  mushroom  full   of 

dust,  of  the  genus  Lycoperdon.  Lee. 

PUFF'-KD,  (puft,)  pp.     Driven  out  suddenly,  as  air  or 

breath  ;  blown  up  ;  swelled  with  air ;  inflated  with 

vanity  or  pride  ;  praised. 
PUFF'ER,  n.    One  that  puff's ;  one  that  praises  with 

noisy  commendation. 
PUFF'IN,  n.  *A  bird  of  the  genus  AIca,  (Linn.,)  or 

auk   kind,  found  principally  in  the  northern  seas. 

The  name  puffin  is  also  given  to  certain  birds  of  the 

petrel  family.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish.  Jlinsworth. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus  with  dust ;  a  fuzzball. 
PUFF'IN-AP-PLE,  (-ap-pl,)  n.     A  sort  of  apple  so 

called.  Jlinsworth. 

PUFF'LNESS,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  turgid. 
PUFF'ING,  ppr.     Driving  out  the  breath  with  a  single, 
sudden  blast ;  blowing  up  ;  inflating  ;  praising  pom- 
pously. 
PUFF'iNG,  n.    A  vehement  breathing. 

2.  Exaggerated  praise.  Burke. 

PUFF'ING-LY,  adv.     Tumidly  ;  with  swell. 

2.  With    vehement    breathing    or    shortness    of 
breath. 
PUFF'Y,  a.    Swelled  with  air  or  any  soft  matter; 
tumid  with  a  soft  substance  ;  as,  a  puffy  tumor. 

Wiseman. 
2.  Tumid  ;  turgid  ;  bombastic  ;  as,  a  puffy  style. 

Dryden. 
PUG,  n.      [Sax.  piga,  Sw.  piga,  a  little   girl ;    Dan. 
pige;  W.  bac,  byean  ;  Sp.  poco  or  pequeho,  little  ;  Ir. 
beag,  from  the  root  of  pig,  that  is,  a  shoot,  as  we  use 
imp.     See  Beagle.] 

The  name  given  to  a  little  animal  treated  with 
familiarity,  as  a  monkey,  a  little  dog,  &c. 

Spectator. 
PUG,  a.    Like  the  monkey;  belonging  to  a  particular 

kind  of  dog. 
PUG'-DOG,  rt.     A  small  dog,  with  a  face  and  nose 

like  that  of  a  monkey.  Smart. 

PUG'-FAC-iCD,  (-fist,)  a.    Monkey-faced. 
PUG'GER-£D,  for  Puckered,  is  not  in  use.     More. 
PUG'GING,  n.     In  architecture,  the  stuff  made  of  plas- 
ter laid  between  the  joists  under  the  boards  of  a 
floor,  to  deaden  the  sound.  Brande. 

PUG'GING,  a.    A  cant  word  for  thieving.     [  Obs.] 

Shak. 
PUG'-N5SE,  n.  A  short  and  thick  nose ;  a  snub  nose. 

Smart. 
PUGH,  (poo,)  exclam.    A  word  used  in  contempt  or 

disdain. 
PO'GIL,  n.     [It.  pugillo,  a  handful;    Fr.  pugile;   L. 
pugillum,  from  the  root  of  pugnus,  the  fist ,  probably 
coinciding  with  the  Greek  itvkvooj,  to  make  thick, 
that  is,  to  close  or  press.] 

As  much  as  is  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and 

two  first  fingers.  Bacon. 

PO'GIL-ISM,  n.     [L.  and  Sp.  pugil,  a  champion  or 

prize-fighter,  from  the  Gr.  nvKTr/e,  id.;  rrvyuii,  the 

fist;  TT-nf ,  with  the  fist;   ttvkvouj,  to  close  or  make 

fast ;  allied,  probably,  to  pack,  L.  pango.     Class  Bg.] 

The  practice  of  boxing  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

PO'GIL-IST,  n.    A  boxer;  one  who  fights  with  his 

fists. 
PUGIL-IST'ie 
with  the  fist. 


a.    Pertaining  to  boxing  or  fighting 


PUL 

PUG-Na'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  pugnax,  from  pugna, 
a  fight ;  from  pugnus,  the  fist.     See  Pugil.] 

Disposed  to  fight;  inclined  to  fighting;  quarrel- 
some ;  fighting.  More. 

PUG-Na'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  pugnacious  manner. 

PUG-NAC'I-TY,  (-nas'e-te,)  n.     Inclination  to  fight ; 
quarrelsomeness.     'Little  used.]  Bacon 

PUO'jYIS   ET   CSL'Cl-BVS,   [L.]     With  fists    and 
heels ;  with  all  the  might. 

PUIS'NE,  (pu'ny,)  a.    [Fr.  puis,  since,  afterward,  and 
ne,  born.] 

1.  In  law,  younger  or  inferior  in  rank  ;  as,  a  chiel 
justice  and  three  puisne  justices  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  ;  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. BlacksUme. 

2.  Later  in  date.     [JYot  used.]  Hale. 
PU'IS-SANCE,  w.     [Fr.,  from  pouvoir,  to  be  able ;  L. 

posse,  possum,  potcs,  potest,   Sp.  poder,   power,    It. 
podere.] 

Power  ;  strength  ;  might ;  force.   Milton.     Shak. 

PO'IS-SANT,  a.     Powerful ;    strong  :   mighty  ;   forci- 
ble ;  as,  a  puissant  prince  or  empire. 

Milton.     Ralegh. 

Pfj'IS-SANT-LY,  a/lv.  Powerfully;  with  great  strength. 

POKE,  v.  i.  [Heb.  pa,  to  evacuate,  to  empty,  L. 
vacuo ;  or  ypa,  to  burst  forth  ;  Ch.  id.,  and  "pa,  Qu. 
W.  cyvogi,  to  vomit ;  cy  is  a  prefix.  Spew  is  probably 
from  the  same  source  ;  L.  spuo,  for  spuco,  with  a 
prefix.  The  radical  sense  is,  to  throw  or  drive.] 
To  vomit ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach.  Shak. 

POKE,  n.    A  vomit  j  a  medicine  which  excites  vom- 
iting. 

PuKE,  a.    Of  a  color  between  black  and  russet ;  now 
called  Puce.  Shale 

POK'iSD,  (pukt,)/ip.    Vomited. 

POK'ER,  n.     One  that  vomits ;   a  medicine  causing 
vomiting. 

PuK'ING,  ppr.     Vomiting. 

PuK'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  vomiting. 

PUL'€HRI-TUDE,  n.     [L.  pulchritudo,  from  pulcher, 
beautiful.] 

1.  Beauty  ;  handsomeness  ;  grace  ;  comeliness  ; 
that  quality  of  form  which  pleases  the  eye. 

Brown.    More. 

2.  Moral  beauty ;  those  qualities  of  the  mind 
which  good  men  love  and  approve.  South. 

POLE,  u.  i.     [Fr.  piauler.    This  word  belongs  probably 
to  the  root  of  bawl,  bellow,  L.  pello.j 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whine ;  to  cry  as  a  complaining  child ;  to 
whimper. 

To  speak  puling  like  a  beggar  at  halimass.  Shale. 

PO'LIC,  7i.     A  plant.  jlinsworth. 

P0'LI-€6SE,  )         rT        ..  .  ,  a      -, 

PO'LI-COUS   1         <■     Pullcosus,  from  pulex,  a  flea.] 
Abounding  with  fleas.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

PuL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Crying  like  a  chicken  ;  whin- 
ing. 

PuL'ING,  n.    A  cry  as  of  a  chicken ;  a  whining. 

Bacon. 

PuL'ING-LY,  adv     With  whining  or  complaint. 

Pu'LI-OL,  71.     A  plant.  jUnsicorlh. 

PULK'HA,    n.  *     A    Laplander's    traveling    sled    or 
sleigh. 

PULL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  pullian;  L.  vello.   Ou.  Eth.  (lA/f\ 
baleach.     Class  BI,  No.  7.]  Ib"  ' ' 

1.  To  draw  ;.to  draw  toward  one,  or  make  an  ef- 
fort to  draw.  Pull  differs  (torn  draw;  we  use  draw 
when  motion  follows  the  effort,  and  pull  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  ;  but  we  may  also  pull  forever  with- 
out drawing  or  moving  the  thing.  This  distinction 
may  not  be  universal.     Pull  is  opposed  to  push. 

Then  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  her  and  pulled  her  in  to  him 
into  the  ark.  —  Gen.  viii. 

2.  To  pluck  ;  to  gather  by  drawing  or  forcing  off  or 
out ;  as,  to  pull  fruit ;  to  pull  flax. 

3.  To  tear  ;  to  rend  ;  but  in  this  sense  followed  by 
some  qualifying  word  or  phrase  ;  as,  to  pull  in  pieces ; 
to  pull  asunder  or  apart.  To  pull  in  two,  is  to  sepa- 
rate, or  tear  by  violence  into  two  parts. 

To  pull  down;  to  demolish  or  take  in  pieces  by 
separating  the  parts  ;  as,  to  pull  down  a  house. 

2.  To  demolish  ;  to  subvert ;  to  destroy. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is  easier  to  pittl  doicn 
than  to  build  up.  Howell. 

3.  To  bring  down  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  humble. 

To  raise  the  wretched  and  pull  down  the  proud.     Roscomman. 

To  pull  off:  to  separate  by  pulling ;  to  pluck , 
also,  to  take  off  without  force  ;  as,  to  putt  off  a  coat 
or  hat. 

To  pull  out ;  to  draw  out  ;  to  extract. 

To  pull  up  ;  to  pluck  up  ;  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  , 
hence,  to  extirpate  ;  to  eradicate  ;  to  destroy. 
PJJLL,  v.  i.     To  give  a  pull ;  to  tug;  as,  to  putt  at  o 
rope. 

To  pull  apart ;  to  separate  by  pulling  ;    as,  a  ropt 
will  pull  apart. 
PJJLL,  n.    The  act  of  pulling  or  drawing  with  force ; 
an  effort  to  move  by  drawing  toward  one.      Swift. 

2.  A  contest;  a  struggle.  Carew. 

3.  Pluck  ;  violence  suffered.  Shak. 
PIJLL'B  ACK,  ii.    That  which  keeps  back,  or  restrains 

from  proceeding. 
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PJJLL'ED,  pp.    Drawn  toward  one  ;  plucked. 
PJJLL'EN,  n.     [Fr.  poult,  a  hen,  L.  pullus.    See  Pul- 
let and  Foal.] 

PouUry      [Not  used.]  Bailey. 

PULL'SR,  n.     One  that  pulls.  Shale 

PALLET,  n.     [Fr.  poulct,  dim.  from  poule,  a  hen  ;  It. 
polio,    L    pullus;  Gr.  TrwAos  ;   coinciding  with  the 
Eng.  j^a'.l 
A  youn.4  hen  or  female  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

Wiseman* 
PULL'EY,  n*  pi.  Pullets.    [Fr.  poulie  ;  Sp.  polla;  L. 
polas  ;  Gi    j  'Aoc,  from  iriAfto,  to  turn.] 

A  sma'l  wheel  turning  on  a  pin  in  a  block,  with 
a  furrow  or  groove  in  which  runs  the  rope  that 
turns  it. 

The  pulley  is  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  much 
used  for  raising  weights. 
PUL'LI-CAT,  n.    A  kind  of  silk  handkerchief. 
PULL'ING, /.;»■.  Drawing;  making  an  effort  to  draw  ; 

plucking. 
PUL'LU-LaTE,  v.   i.      [L.    pullulo,   from    pullus,  a 
shoot.] 
To  germi  iate  ;  to  bud.  Granger. 

PUL-LU-La  TION,  n.    A  germinating  or  budding; 

the  first  shooting  of  a  bud.  More. 

PUL'MO-NA-RY,  a.  [L.  puhnonarius,  from  pulmo, 
the  lungs,  from  pello,  pulsus,  pulso,  to  drive  or 
beat.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lungs  ;  affecting  the  lungs  ;  as,  a 
pulmonary  disease  or  consumption  ;    the  pulmonary 
arte  rv. 
PUL'MO-NA-RY,  7i.      [L.  pulmonaria.] 

A  plant,  lungwort.  Ainsworth. 

PUL'MO-NI-BRANeH'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  pulmo  and  Gr. 
(Jpayxia.] 

Having  the  branchia:  formed  for  breathing  air,  as 
mollusks  of  the  genera  Limnea  and  Planorbis. 

Cuvicr. 
PUL-MON'I€,  a.     [Fr.  pulmonique,  from  L.  pulmo,  the 
lungs.] 

Pertaining  to  the  lungs  ;  affecting  the  lungs  ;  as,  a 
pulmonic  disease  ;  pulmonic  consumption. 
PUL-MON'IO,   n.      A  medicine   for  diseases   of  the 
lungs. 
2.  One  affected  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Arbnthnot. 
PULP,  n.     [Fr.  pulpe  ;  L.  pulpa.     This  is  probably  al- 
lied to  L.  puis,  pulmentum,  Gr.  7roAroc,  from  softness. 
Q.U.  from  pulsus,  beaten.] 

1.  A  soft  mass  ;  in  general. 

2.  The  soft  substance  within  a  bone  ;  marrow. 

Bacon. 

3.  The  soft,  succulent  part  of  fruit ;  as,  the  pulp 
of  an  orange. 

4.  The  aril  or  exterior  covering  of  a  coffee-berry. 

Edtcards,  West  Indies. 
PULP,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  pulp  or  integument,  as 
the  coffee-berry. 

The  other  mode  is  to  pulp  the  coffee  immediately  as  it  comes  from 
the  tree.  By  a  simple  machine  a  man  will  pulp  a  bushel  in 
a  minute.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

PUL-PA-TOON',  n.     Delicate  confectionery  or  cake. 

Toone. 
PULP'.ED,  (pulpt,)  pp.    Deprived  of  the  pulp. 
PULP'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  pulpy. 
PUL'PIT,  n.    [L.  pulpitum,  a  stage,  scaffold,  or  higher 
part  of  a  stage  ;  It.  and  Sp.  pulpito  ;  Fr.  pupitre.] 

1.  An  elevated  place,  or  inclosed  stage,  in  a 
church,  in  which  the  preacher  stands.  It  is  called 
also  a  Desk. 

2.  In  the  Roman  theater,  the  pulpitum  was  the  front 
part  of  the  stage,  where  the  actors  performed  their 
parts.  It  was  higher  than  the  orchestra,  and  directly 
back  of  it.  Smith's  Diet. 

3.  A  movable  desk,  from  which  disputants  pro- 
nounced their  dissertations,  and  authors  recited  their 
works.  Eucyc. 

PUL'PIT-EL'O-QUENCE,  (  n.    Eloquence  or  oratory 

PUL'PIT-OR'A-TO-RY,       j      in  delivering  sermons. 

PUL-PIT'ie-AL-LY,  in  Chesterfield,  is  not  an  author- 
ized word. 

PUL'PIT-ISH,  o.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  pulpit,  or 
its  performance.  Chalmers. 

PUL'PIT-OR'A-TOR,  n.    An  eloquent  preacher. 

PULP'OUS,  a.  [from  pulp.]  Consisting  of  pulp,  or 
resembling  it ;  soft  like  pap.  Philips. 

PULP'OUS-NESS,  n.  Softness  ;  the  quality  of  being 
pulpous. 

PULP'Y,  a.  Like  pulp;  soft;  fleshy;  succulent;  as, 
the  pulpy  covering  of  a  nut ;  the  pulpy  substance  of  a 
peach  or  cherry.  Ray.     Arbuthnot. 

PUL'aUE,  (pul'ka,)«.  [Sp.]  A  refreshing  drink  with 
slightly  intoxicating  qualities,  much  used  by  the  Mex- 
icans, and  extracted  from  the  maguey,  or  Agave 
Americana.  Encyc.  Amcr. 

PULS' ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  pulsatus,  pulso,  to  beat,  from  the 
root  of  pello,  to  drive.] 
To  beat  or  throb. 

The  heart  of  a  viper  or  froir  will  continue  to  pulsate  Ions:  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  body.  Darwin. 

PULS'A-TILE,  a.     [L.  pulsatilis,  from  puho,  to  beat.] 
That  is  or  may  be  struck  or  beaten  ;  played  by  beat- 
ing ;  as,  a  pulsatile  instrument  of  music.     Mus.  Diet. 


PUM 

PUL-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  pulsatw,  supra.] 

1.  The  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an 
artery,  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  blood  being  propelled  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  causes  the  arteries  to  dilate,  so 
as  to  render  each  dilatation  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  radial  arte- 
ry, &c. 

2.  A  stroke  by  which  some  medium  is  affected,  as 
in  sounds. 

3.  In  luw,  any  touching  of  another's  body  willfully 
or  in  anger.     This  constitutes  battery. 


PULS'A-TIVE,  a.     Beating  ;  throbbing.  Encyc* 

PUL-SA'TOR,  7i.     A  beater  ;  a  striker.  Diet. 

PULS'A-TO-RY,  a.   Beating  ;  throbbing  ;  as  the  heart 

and  arteries.  Wotton. 

PULSE,  (puis,)  7t.     [L.  pulsus,  from  pello,  to  drive; 

Fr.  pouls.] 

1.  In  animals,  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  ;  more  particularly,  the  sudden  dilatation 
of  an  artery,  caused  by  the  projectile  force  of  the 
blood,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Hence  we 
say,  to  feel  the  pulse.  The  pulse  is  frequent  or  rare, 
quick  or  slow,  equal  or  unequal,  regular  or  intermit- 
ting, hard  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  &.c.  The  pulses 
of  an  adult,  in  health,  are  little  more  than  one  pulse 
to  a  second  ;  in  certain  fevers,  the  number  is  in- 
creased to  90,  100,  or  even  to  140  in  a  minute. 

2.  The  stroke  with  which  a  medium  is  affected  by 
the  motion  of  light,  sound,  &c. ;  oscillation;  vibra- 
tion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrates  that  the  velocities  of  the  pulses  of 
an  elastic  fluid  medium  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  half  the 
ratio  of  the  elasuc  force  directly,  and  hall  Ihe  ratio  of  the 
density  inversely.  Encyc. 

To  feel  one's  pulse ;  metaphorically,  to  sound  one's 
opinion  ;  to  try  or  to  know  one's  mind. 
PULSE,  ii.  i.     To  beat,  as  the  arteries.     [Little  used.] 
PULSE,  v.  t.     [L.  pulso.]  [Ray. 

To  drive,  as  the  pulse.     [Little  used.] 
PULSE,  n.    [Q.U.  from  L.  pulsus,  beaten  out,  as  seeds ; 
or  Hob.  and  Ch.  V^S,  a  bean,  from  nSo,  to  separate.] 
Leguminous  plants,  or  their  seeds  ;  the  plants  whose 
pericarp  is  a  legume,  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
PTJLSE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  pulsation. 
PUL-SIF'IG,  a.     [  pulse  and  L.  facio,  to  make.] 

Exciting  the  pulse  ;  causing  pulsation.         Smith. 
PUL'SION,  (pul'shun,)  n.     [from  L.  pulsus.] 

The  act  of  driving  forward  ;  in  opposition  to  Suc- 
tion or  Traction.    [Little  used.]     More.     Bentlcy. 
PUL-Ta'CEOUS,   (-shus,)    a.     [from  Gr.  TruAroc,  L. 
puis.     See  Pulp.] 

Macerated  ;  softened  ;  nearly  fluid.  Beddoes. 

PUL'VER-A-BLE,  a.  [from  L.  pulvis,  dust,  probably 
from  pello,  pidso,  or  its  root,  that  which  is  beaten  fine, 
or  that  which  is  driven.     See  Powder.] 

That  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder ;  capable  of 
being  pulverized.  Boyle. 

PUL'VER-aTE,  v.  t.  To  beat  or  reduce  to  powder  or 
dust.     [But  Pulverize  is  generally  used.] 

pul'verIne,  !  "•   Ashes  of  barilla- 

PUL'VER-lZ-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  pulverized. 

Barton. 

PUL-VER-I-Za'TION,  7i.  [from  pulverize.]  The  act 
of  reducing  to  dust  or  powder. 

PUL'VER-lZE,  v.  t.     [It.  poloerizzare ;  Fr.  pulveriser.] 
To  reduce  to  fine  powder,  as  by  beating,  grinding, 
&c.     Friable  substances  may  be  pulverized  by  grind- 
ing or  beating;    but   to  pulverize  malleable  bodies, 
other  methods  must  be  pursued.  Encyc. 

PUL'VER-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Reduced  to  fine  powder. 

PUL'VER-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  fine  powder. 

PUL'VER-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder; 
like  powder. 

PUL-VER'U-LENCE,  n.  Dustiness;  abundance  of 
dust  or  powder. 

PUL-VER'U-LENT,  a.  Dusty;  consisting  of  fine 
powder  ;  powdery. 

2.  Addicted  to  lying  and  rolling  in  the  dust,  as 
fowls. 

PUL'VIL,  n.     A  sweet-scented  powder.    [Little  used.] 

Gay. 

PUL'VIL,  v.  t.  To  sprinkle  with  a  perfumed  powder. 
[Not  used,]  Congreve. 

PUL' VIN-A-TED,  a.     [L.  pulvinar,  a  pillow.] 

In  architecture,  enlarged  or  swelled  in  any  portion 
of  an  order,  as  a  frieze.  Brande. 

Pu'MA,  71.  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal,  the 
Felis  concolor,  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  a 
rapacious  quadruped  of  the  cat  family. 

PUM'I-CATE,  v.  t.    To  make  smooth  with  pumice. 

PUM'I-Oa  TED,  pp.     Smoothed  with  pumice. 

PUM'1-€a-TING,  ppr.     Making  smooth  with  pumice. 

PUM'ICE,  n.  [L.  pumez,  supposed  to  he  from  the  root 
of  spuma,  foam  ;  G.  bimstein;  D.  puimstecn.] 

A  substance  frequently  ejected  from  volcanoes,  of 
various  colors,  gray,  white,  reddish-brown,  or  black  ; 
hard,  rough,  and  porous  ;  specifically  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, and  resembling  the  slag  produced  in  an  iron  fur- 
nace.    It  appears  to  consist  of  parallel  fibers,  owing 
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to  the  parallelism  and  minuteness  of  the  crowded 
cells.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  disen- 
gagement of  gas,  in  which  the  lava  is  in  a  plastic 
state.  Nicholson.     Buchanan- 

Pumice  is  of  three  kinds:  glassy,  common,  and 
porphyritic.  Ure. 

PUM'ICE-STONE,  71.     The  same  as  Pumice. 

PU-MI"CEOUS,  (-mish'us,)  a.  Pertaining  to  pumice ; 
consisting  of  pumice,  or  resembling  it. 

PUM'MACE,  7i.  Apples  ground  for  making  cider. 
[See  Pomace.]  Forty. 

PUM'MEL.     See  Pommel. 

PUMP,  71.  [Fr.  pompe,  a  pump  and  pomp;  D.  pomp; 
Dan.  pompe  ;  Sp.  bomba,  zpump  and  a  607116.  We  see 
that  pump,  pomp,  and  bomb  are  the  same  word,  differ- 
ently applied  by  different  nations.  The  L.  bmnbus  is 
of  the  same  family,  as  is  the  Eng.  bombast ;  Ir.  buim- 
pis,  a  pump  ;  W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  seems  to  be,  to  swell.] 

1.  A  hydraulic  engine  for  raising  water,  or  other 
fluid,  through  a  tube.  The  common  suction  pump 
acts  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  of  a  tube  or 
pipe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  rises  in  the 
tube  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
rounding water.  There  is,  however,  a  forcing  pump, 
in  which  the  water  is  raised  in  the  tube  by  a  force 
applied  to  a  lateral  tube,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pump. 

2.  A  low  shoe  with  a  thin  sole.  Swift. 
PUMP,  v.  i.    To  work  a  pump ;  to  raise  water  with  a 

pump. 
PUMP,  v.  t.    To  raise  with  a  pump ;  as,  to  pump  wa- 
ter. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  artful  interrogatories ;  as,  to 
pump  out  secrets. 

3.  To  examine  by  artful  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  out  secrets. 

But  pump  not  me  for  politics.  Olway. 

PUMP'-BOLTS,  7!.  pi.  Two  pieces  of  iron,  one  used 
to  fasten  the  pump-spear  to  the  brake,  the  other  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  brake  to  work  upon.       Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'-BRAKE,  71.    The  arm  or  handle  of  a  pump. 

Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'-DaLE,  71.  A  long,  wooden  tube,  used  to  con- 
vey the  water  fiona  a  chain-pump  across  the  ship  and 
through  the  side?"  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'£D,  (pumpt,)  pp.    Raised  with  a  pump. 
2.  Drawn  out  by  artful  interrogations. 

PUMP'ER,  71.  The  person  or  the  instrument  that 
pumps. 

PUMP'ER-NICK'.EL,  ti.  A  species  of  bran  bread, 
which  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  Westphalian  peas- 
ants ;  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.       Brande. 

PUMP'-GeAR,  n.  The  apparatus  belonging  to  a 
pump.  Totten. 

PUMP'-HQQD,  71.  A  semi-cylindrical  frame  of  wood, 
covering  the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain-pump. 

PUMP'ING,  ppr.     Raising  by  a  pump. 

2.  Drawing  out  secrets  by  artful  questions. 

PUMP'ION,  71.     [D.  pompoen,  Sw.  pomp,  a  gourd.] 
A  plant  and  its  fruit ;  the  pumpkin. 

PUMP'KIN,  71.  *  A  well-known  plant  and  its  fruit,  the 
Cucurbita  pepo  ;  a  pompion.  [This  is  the  common  or- 
thography of  the  word  in  the  United  States.] 

PUMP'-SPeAR,  11.  The  bar  to  which  the  upper  box 
of  a  pump  is  fastened,  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
brake  or  handle.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUMP'-STOCK,  7t.   The  solid  part  or  body  of  a  pump. 

PC  MY,  a.     [Fr.  pommeau.] 

Rounded  ;  as,  pumy  stones.         Spenser.     Toone. 

PUN,  7i.     [Qu.  VV.  pun,  equal.] 

An  expression  in  which  a  word  has  at  once  differ- 
ent meanings;  an  expression  in  which  two  different 
applications  of  a  word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous 
idea  ;  a  kind  of  quibble  or  equivocation  ;  a  low  species 
of  wit.  Thus  a  man  who  had  a  tall  wife,  named 
Experience,  observed  that  he  had,  by  long  experience, 
proved  the  blessings  of  a  married  life.        • 

A  pun  can  he  no  more  engraven,  than  it  can  be  translated. 

Addison. 

PUN,  v.  i.  To  quibble  ;  to  use  the  same  word  at  once 
in  different  senses.  Dryden. 

PUN,  v.  t.     To  persuade  by  a  pun.  Addison. 

PUNCH,  71.  [W.  pwnc,  a  point;  Arm.  pocn$onn;  Fr. 
poincon  ;  Sp.  punzon  ;  L.  punctum  ;  pungo.]^ 

1.  An  instrument  of  steel,  used  in  several  arts  for 
perforating  holes  in  plates  of  metal,  or  other  substan- 
ces, and  often  so  contrived  as  to  stamp  out  a  piece. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  blow  or  thrust. 

PUNCH,  n.  [Sp.  ponche;  D.  pons;  G.  punsch;  Dan. 
pons,  ponsh.] 

A  drink  composed  of  water  sweetened  with  sugar, 
with  a  mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  spirit. 

Encyc.     Swift. 
PUNCH,  71.    The  buffoon  or  harlequin  of  a  puppet- 
show.     [See  Punchinello.] 
PUNCH,  7i.    A  well-set  horse,  with  a  short  back,  thin 
shoulders,  broad  neck,  and  well  covered  with  flesh. 
2.  A  short,  fat  fellow.  [Far.  Diet. 

PUNCH,  v.  t.  [Sp.  punzar ;  W.  pynciaw  ;  L  pungo. 
In  this  word,  11  is  probably  casual,  and  the  root  is 
Pg,  of  the  same  family  as  peg,  pack,  or  pike,  with  the 
primary  sense  of  driving  or  thrusting,  a  point  ] 
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PUN 

1.  To  perforate  with  an  iron  instrument,  either 
pointed  or  not ;  as,  to  punch  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal. 

Wiseman. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  to  thrust  against  with  the  end 
of  something  ;  as,  to  punch  one  with  the  elbow. 

PUNCH'-BoWL,  n.  A  bowl  in  which  punch  is  made, 
or  from  which  it  is  drank. 

PUNOH'ED,  (puncht,)  pp.    Perforated  with  a  punch. 

PUNCH'EON,  n.  [Fr.  poincon,  a  bodkin,  a  punch- 
eon.] 

1.  A  name  common  to  iron  or  steel  instruments 
used  in  different  trades  for  cutting,  piercing,  or  stamp- 
ing a  budy.  Qwilt. 

2.  In  carpentry,  a  piece  of  timber  placed  upright 
between  two  posts,  whose  bearing  is  too  great;  also, 
a  piece  of  timber  set  upright  under  the  ridge  of  a 
building,  wherein  the  small  timbers  are  jointed. 

Gwilt. 

3.  A  measure  of  liquids,  or  a  cask  containing, 
sometimes,  84,  sometimes  120,  gallons.  Rum  or  spir- 
its is  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  puncheons, 
but  these  are  often  called  also  hogsheads. 

PUNCH'ER,  n.    One  that  punches. 

2.  A  punch  or  perforating  instrument. 

PUN-CHI-NEL'LO,  re.  A  punch  ;  a  buffoon  ;  the  poli- 
cinclla  of  the  Italian  puppet-show,  a  character  repre- 
sented as  fat,  short,  and  hump-backed. 

Tatler.     P.  Cijc.     Smart. 

PUNCH'ING,  ppr.  Perforating  with  a  punch  ;  strik- 
ing against  with  the  end  of  something. 

PUNCH'Y,  a.    Short  and  thick,  or  fat. 

PUNCTATE,      )        rT  t 

PUNC'Ta-TED      a'    tL-  Punctus'  pungo.] 

1.  Pointed. 

2.  In  botany,  having  dots  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. Martyn. 

PUNC'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  punctum,  point,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  point.  Ed.  Encyc. 

PUNCTIL'IO,  (punk-til'yo,)  re.  [Sp. puntilla ;  It.  pun- 
tiglio  ;  from  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  ceremony,  or 
proceeding;  particularity  or  exactness  in  forms;  as, 
the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony.  Addison. 

PUN€-TIL'IOUS,  (-til'yus.)  a.  Very  nice  or  exact  in 
the  forms  of  behavior,  ceremony,  or  mutual  inter- 
course ;  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  rules  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  custom  ;  sometimes,  exact  to  excess. 

Rogers. 

PUN€-TIL'IOUS-LY,  adv.  With  exactness  or  great 
nicety. 

PUN€-TIL'IOUS-NESS,  n.  Exactness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  forms  or  rules ;  attentive  to  nice  points  of 
behavior  or  ceremony. 

PUNC'TION,  n.     [L.  punctio.] 
A  puncture. 

PUNe'TO,  n.  [Sp.  and  It.  punto;  L.  punctum,  from 
pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  Nice  point  of  form  or  ceremony.  Bacon. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing.  Shah. 
PUNC'TU-AL,    (punkt'yu-al,)   a.     [Fr.   ponctuel ;   It. 

puntuale  ;  Sp.  puntual;  from  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

1.  Consisting  in  a  point ;  as,  this  punctual  spot. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  Exact ;  observant  of  nice  points  ;  punctilious, 
particularly  in  observing  time,  appointments,  or  prom- 
ises. It  is  honorable  in  a  man  to  be  punctual  to  ap- 
pointments, or  to  appointed  hours  ;  it  is  just  to  be 
punctual  in  paying  debts. 

3.  Exact ;  as,  a  punctual  correspondence  between 
a  prediction  and  an  event. 

4.  Done  at  the  exact  time  ;  as,  punctual  payment. 
PUNC'TU-AL-IST,  n.     One  that  is  very  exact  in  ob- 
serving forms  and  ceremonies.  Milton. 

PUNC-TU  AL'I-TY,  „.      Nicety  ;   scruoulous   exact- 
ness.    Ke  served  his  prince  with  punctuality.  Howell. 
2.  It  is.  now  used  chiefly  in  regard  to  time.     He 
pays  his  debts  with  punctuality.     He  is  remarkable 
for  the  punctuality  of  his  attendance. 

PUN€'TU-AL-LY,  adv.  Nicely  ;  exactly;  with  scru- 
pulous regard  to  time,  appointments,  promises,  or 
rules  ;  as,  to  attend  a  meeting  punctually  ;  to  pay 
debts  or  rent  punctually  :  to  observe  punctually  one's 
engagements. 

PUNC'TU-AL-NESS,  n.     Exactness;  punctuality. 

Feltim. 

PUNC'TU-ATE,  (punkt'yu-ate,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  ponctuer, 
frcrn  L.  punctum,  a  point.] 

To  mark  with  points  ;  to  designate  sentences, 
clauses,  or  other  divisions  of  a  writing,  by  points, 
which  mark  the  proper  pauses.  M.  Stuart. 

PUNC'TU-A-TED,  pp.     Pointed.  Fonrcroy. 

2.  Having  the  divisions  marked  with  points. 

PUNC'TU-A-TING.  ppr.     Marking  with  points. 

PUNe-TU-A'TlON,  (punkl-yu-i'shun,)  n.  In  gram- 
mar, the  act  or  art  of  pointing  a  writing  or  discourse, 
or  the  act  or  art  of  marking  with  points  the  divisions 
of  a  discourse  into  sentences,  and  clauses  or  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence.  Punctuation  is  performed  by  four 
points  :  the  period,  (  .  )  ;  the  colon,  ( :  ) ;  the  semico- 
lon, (  ; ) ;  and  the  comma,  (  , ).  The  ancients  were 
unacquainted  with  punctuation  ;  they  wrote  without 
any  distinction  of  members,  periods,  or  words. 

PUNG'TU-IST,  n.  One  who  understands  the  art  of 
punctuation. 
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PUNC'TU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  punclulum.] 

To  mark  with  small  spots.    [Not  used..]    Woodward. 
PUNCTU.RE,  (punkt'yur,)  n.     [L.  punclura ;  It.  pun- 
tura.] 

The  act  of  perforating  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
or  a  small  hole  made  by  it ;  as,  the  puncture  of  a  nail, 
needle,  or  pin. 

A  lion  may  perish  by  the  puncture  of  an  usp.  Rambler. 

PUNe'TlJRE,  v.  t.  To  prick  ;  to  pierce  with  a  small, 
pointed  instrument;  as,  to  puncture  the  skin. 

PUN€'TU.R-£D,  pp.  Pricked  ;  pierced  with  a  sharp 
point. 

PUNCTU.R-ING,  ppr.    Piercing  with  a  sharp  point. 


PUN'DIT,  n.     [In  Persic,  <XiL>  pand,  learning.] 

In  Hindoostan,  a  learned  Brahmin  ;  one  versed  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  in  the  science,  laws,  and 
religion  of  that  country. 
PUN'DLE,  n.     A  short.and  fat  woman.     [JVot  used.] 
PU'NESE,  n.     [Fr.  punaisc.] 

The  bed-bug  ;  the  same  as  Punice.       Hudibras. 
PUNG,  n.     In  America,  a  kind  of  one-horse  sleigh. 
PUN"GAR,  n.     A  fish.  Ainsworth 

PUN'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  pungens,  pungo,  to  prick.] 

1.  The  power  of  pricking  or  piercing;  as,  the  pun- 
gency of  a  substance.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  quality  of  a  substance  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  pricking,  or  affecting  the  taste  like  mi- 
nute sharp  points  ;  sharpness  ;  acridness. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind,  or  excite  keen  reflec- 
tions or  remorse  ;  as,  the  pungency  of  a  discourse. 

4.  Acrimoniousness  ;  keenness;  as,  the  pungency 
of  wit  or  of  expressions.  StilUngfleet. 

PUN'GENT,  a.     [L.  pungens,  pungo.] 

1.  Pricking;  stimulating;  as;  pungent  snuff. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

2.  Acrid  ;  affecting  the  tongue  like  small,  sharp 
points  ;  as,  the  sharp  and  pungent  taste  of  acids. 

Newton. 

3.  Piercing;  sharp;  as,  pungent  pains;  pungent 
grief.  Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious;  biting.  Fell. 
PU'NIG,  a.     [L.  punicus,  pertaining  to  Cartilage,  or  its 

inhabitants,  from  Pmni,  the  Carthaginians  ;  qu.  from 
Pliant,  as  Carthage  was  settled  by  Phenicians.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians  ;  faithless  ;  treach- 
erous ;  deceitful ;  as,  punic  faith. 

PO'NIC,  n.  The  ancient  language  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, of  which  Plautus  has  left  a  specimen. 

Asiat.  Res. 

PU'NI-€A  FI'DES,  [L.]  Pur'c  faith,  the  faith  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  is,  un.aithfulness,  treachery, 
perfidiousness. 

PO'NICE,  re.     A  bed-bug.     [Not  in  use]    Ainsworth. 

PU-NI"CEO(JS,  (-nish'us,)  a.    [L.  puniccus.     See  Pu- 
nic.] 
Purple.  Diet. 

PO'NI-NESS,  re.  [from  puny.]  Littleness  ;  pettiness  ; 
smallness  with  feebleness. 

PUN'ISH,  v.  t. 1  [Arm.  punicza;  Fr.  punir,  punissant; 
It.  punire  ;  Sp.  punir  ;  from  L.  punio,  from  the  root 
of  pana,  pain.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  or 
strain. J 

1.  To  pain  ;  to  afflict  with  pain,  loss,  or  calamity 
for  a  crime  or  fault ;  primarily,  to  afflict  with  bodily 
pain  ;  as,  to  punish  a  thief  with  pillory  or  stripes  ; 
but  the  word  is  applied  also  to  affliction  by  loss  of 
property,  by  transportation,  banishment,  seclusion 
from  society,  &c.  The  laws  require  murderers  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Other  offenders  are  to  be  pun- 
ished with  fines,  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  &c.  God 
punishes  men  for  their  sins  with  calamities,  personal 
and  national. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  to  afflict  with  pain,  &c,  with 
a  view  to  amendment ;  to  chasten  ;  as,  a  father  pun- 
ishes his  child  for  disobedience. 

3.  To  reward  with  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on 
the  offender;  applied  to  the  crime;  as,  to' punish  mur- 
der or  theft. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  punishment. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment  ;  capable  of  being  pun- 
ished by  law  or  right ;  applied  to  persons  or  offenses  ; 
as,  a  man  is  punishable  for  robbery  or  for  trespass  ;  a 
crime  is  punishable  by  law. 

PUN'ISH-A-15LE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  deserving 
or  being  liable  to  punishment. 

PUN'ISH -ED,  (pun'isht,)  pp.  Afflicted  with  pain  or  evil 
as  the  retribution  of  a  crime  or  offense;  chastised. 

PUN'ISH-ER,  w,  One  that  inflicts  pain,  loss,  or  other 
evil,  for  a  crime  or  offense.  Milton. 

PUN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Afflicting  with  pain,  penalty,  or 
suffering  of  any  kind,  as  the  retribution  of  a  crime  or 
offense. 

PUN'ISI-I-MENT,  n.  Any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted 
on  a  person  for  a  crime  or  offense,  by  the  authority 
to  which  the  offender  is  subject,  either  by  the  consti- 
tution of  God  or  of  civil  society.  The  punishment  of 
the  faults  and  offenses  of  children,  by  the  parent,  is 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  government  with  which  the 
parent  is  invested  by  God  himself.  This  species  of 
punishment  is  chastisement  or  correction.     The  punish- 
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ment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is  inflicted  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of 
government  vested  in  the  prince  or  legislature.  The 
right  of  punishment  belongs  only  to  persons  clothed 
with  authority.  Pain,  loss,  or  evil,  willfully  inflicted 
on  another,  for  his  crimes  or  offenses,  by  a  private, 
unauthorized  person,  is  revenge,  rather  than  punish- 
ment. 

Some  punishments  consist  in  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment;  some  ex- 
tend to  confiscation  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  ; 
others  induce  a  disability  of  holding  offices,  of  being 
heirs,  and  the  like.  Blachslone. 

Divine  punishments  are  doubtless  designed  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  divine  laws,  and  uphold  the  moral 
order  of  created  intelligent  beings. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or 
pain  this  life  can  show.  Locke. 

PU-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  punitio, 
from  punio.] 
Punishment.     [Little  used.^ 

PO'NI-TIVE,  a.     [tt.  punitivo.] 

Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment;  that  punish- 
es ;  as,  punitive  law  or  justice.  Hammond. 

PO'NI-TO-RY,  a.  Punishing,  or  tending  to  punish- 
ment. 

PIJN-JAUB',  71.  The  country  of  the  five  rivers,  which 
flow  by  one  united  stream  into  the  Indus,  forming 
the  north-western  part  of  Hindoostan. 

PUNK,  7i.  A  species  of  fungus,  or  some  decayed  wood, 

used  as  tinder.  Ash. 

2.  A  prostitute  ,  a  strumpet.  Shah. 

PUN'KA,  71.  In  Hindoostan,  a  machine  for  fanning  a 
room,  consisting  of  a  movable  frame  covered  with 
canvas,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  It  is  kept 
in  motion  by  pulling  a  cord.  Malcom. 

PUN'N£D,  pp.     Quibbled. 

PUN'NER,  71.     A  punster,  which  see.  Steele. 

PUN'NET,  «.  A  small,  but  broad,  shallow  basket,  for 
displaying  fruit  or  flowers.  Smart. 

PUN'NING,  ppr.  [from  pan.]  Using  a  word  at  once 
in  different  senses. 

PUN'NING,  71.  The  art  or  practice  of  using  puns  ;  a 
playing  on  words.  Addison. 

PUN'STER,  n.  One  that  puns  or  is  skilled  in  pun- 
ning ;  a  quibbler  ;  a  low  wit.  Arbuthnot. 

PUNT,  7j.  i.    To  play  at  basset,  faro,  and  omber. 

PUNT,  h.     [Sax.  punt,  L.  pons,  a  bridge.]        [Addison. 
A  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  calking  and  repairing 
ships.  Mar.  Diet. 

PUNT'ER,  71.  One  that  plays  at  faro  or  basset  against 
the  banker  or  dealer.  Encyc. 

PO'NY,  a.     [Contracted  from  Fr.  puisne,  which  see.] 

1.  Properly,  young  or  younger;  but  in  this  sense 
not  used. 

2.  Inferior ;  petty  ;  of  an  under  rate ;  small  and 
feeble.  This  word  generally  includes  the  significa- 
tion of  both  smallness  and  feebleness  ;  as,  a  puny 
animal:  a  puny  subject;  a  puny  power;  a  puny 
mind.  Milton.     South.     Dryden. 

PO'NY,  ?i.    A  young,  inexperienced  person  ;  a  novice. 

South. 

PUP,  v.  i.  [This  word  appears  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  the  L.  pupa,  Eng.  babe,  W.  pob,  the  root  of 
populus.] 

To  bring  forth  whelps  or  young,  as  the  female  of 
the  canine  species. 

PUP,  71.     A  puppy. 

PO'PA, )  n.j*pl.  Pup.t.  or  Pupes.    [L.  supra.]   In  natu- 

POPE,  J  ral  history,  an  insect  in  the  third  state  of 
its  existence,  or,  in  otner  words,  the  last  state  but 
one,  that  state  in  which  it  resembles  an  infant  in 
•  swaddling  clothes.  As  some  insects  in  this  state 
have  a  blight  exterior,  as  if  gilded,  it  has  been  called 
chrysalis  or  aurclia,  from  the  Gr.  xpvoos,  and  L. 
aurum,  gold  ;  but  as  this  gilded  appearance  belongs 
to  few  insects,  the  term  pupa  is  now  more  generally 
used.  In  this  slate  most  insects  take  no  food,  are 
incapable  of  locomotion,  and,  if  opened,  seem  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid  in  which  no  distinct  organs  can 
be  traced. 

PO'PIL,  71.  t  [L.  pupilla,  dim.  of  pupa,  pupus.  See 
Pup.] 

The  apple  of  the  eye ;  a  little  aperture  in  the 
middle  of  the  iris  and  uvea  of  the-  eye,  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  pass  to  the  crystalline  humor, 
to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Encyc. 

PO'PIL,  71.  [Fr.  pupille;  L.  pupillus,  dim.  of  pupa, 
pupus.     See  Pup.] 

1.  A  youth  or  scholar  of  either  sex  under  the  care 
of  an  instructor  or  tutor.  Locke. 

2.  A  ward  ;  a  youth  or  person  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian.  Dryden. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  a  boy  or  girl  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  that  is,  under  14  if  a  male,  ana  under  12  if 
a  female.  Encyc. 

PO'PIL-AGE,  71.     The  state  of  being  a  scholar,  or 

under  the  care  of  an  instructor  for  education   and 

discipline.  Locke. 

2-  Wardship;  minority.  Spenser. 

In  this  latter  sense  the  Scots  use  Ptjpilarity. 

Bealtie. 
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PO'PIL-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  pupillaire  :  L.  papillaris.] 

Pertaining  to  a  pupil  or  ward.  Johnson. 

PU-PIP'A-RA,  n.  pi.     [L.  pupa  and  pario.] 

Animals  whose  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  matrix  of 
the  mother,  and  not  excluded  till  they  become  papes. 

Kirby. 
PU-PIP'A-ROUS,    a.      Pertaining  to  the   Pupipara ; 

producing  young  in  the  form  of  a  pupa 
PU-PI  V'O-ROUS,  a.     \pupa  and  L.  voro.] 

Feeding  on  the  pupa?  of  insects.      S.  L.  Mitchill. 
PUP'PET,  n.     [Fr.  poupte  ;  L.  pupus.     See  Pup.] 

1.  A  small  image  in  the  human  form,  moved  by  a 
wire  in  a  mock  drama  ;  a  wooden  tragedian.      Pope. 

2.  A  doll. 

3.  A  word  of  contempt,  used  of  a  person  who  is 
under  the  control  of  another.  Shale. 

PUP'PET-MAN,  )  n.    The  master  of  a  puppet- 

PUP'PET-MXS'TER,  j      show.  Swift. 

PUP'PET-PLAY'ER,  n.  One  that  manages  the  mo- 
tions of  puppets.  Hales. 

PUP'PET-RY,  n.     Affectation.  Marston. 

PUP'PET-SHOW,  71.  A  mock  drama  performed  by 
puppets  moved  by  wires.  Swift.     Pope. 

PUP'PV,  n.  [See  Pup.]  A  whelp  ;  the  young  prog- 
eny of  a  bitch  or  female  of  the  canine  species. 

2.  Applied  to  persons,  a  name  expressing  extreme 
contempt,  commonly  used  of  one  who  is  conceited. 

Addison. 

PUP'PY,  v.  i.     To  bring  forth  whelps. 

PUP'PY-ISM,  n.     Extreme  meanness. 

2.  Extreme  affectation  or  conceit.  Chalmers. 

PUR,  v.  i.  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring,  continued 
sound,  as  a  cat. 

PUR,  v.  t.     To  signify  by  purring.  Gray. 

PUR,  n.  The  low,  murmuring,  continued  sound  of  a 
cat. 

PU-RX'NA,  n.  Among  the  Hindoos,  literally,  ancient 
story  ;  particularly,  a  sacred  poetical  work,  which 
treats  of  the  creation,  destruction,  and  renovation  of 
worlds,  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  reigns 
of  the  Manus,  and  the  transactions  of  their  descend- 
ants.    The  Puranas   are   eighteen  in  number. 

Wilson's  Sanscrit  Diet.    Asiat.  Res. 

PU-RAN'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  puranas. 

Asiat.  Res. 

PUR'BECK-SToNE,  n.  A  limestone  from  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  in  England.  P.  Cyc. 

PUR'BLIND,  a.     [Said  to  he  from  pore  and  blind.] 

Near-sighted  or  dim-sighted;  seeing  obscurely; 
as,  a  purblind  eye  ;  a  purblind  mole. 

Shak.     Drummond. 

PUR'BLlND-LY,  ado.     In  a  purblind  manner.      Scott. 

PUR'BLlND-NESS,  n.  Shortness  of  sight;  near- 
sightedness ;  dimness  of  vision. 

PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.  [from  purchase.]  That  may 
be  bought,  purchased,  or  obtained  for  a  considera- 
tion. 

PUR'OHASE,  v.  U  [Fr.  pourchosser,  to  seek,  to  pur- 
sue ;  pour  and  chasscr,  to  chase,  It.  cacciare,  Sp. 
cazar.  This  word  seems  to  be  considered  by  Black- 
stone  as  formed  from  the  L.  perquisitio.  This  is  an 
error.  The  word  is  from  the  root  of  chase  :  pour- 
cliasser  is  to  pursue  to  the  end  or  object,  and  hence 
to  obtain.  In  Law  Latin,  purchase,  the  noun,  was 
written  pttrchacium.  The  legal  use  of  the  word  in 
obtaining  writs,  shows  best  its  true  origin  ;  to  pur- 
chase a  writ,  is  to  sue  out  a  writ,  that  is,  to  seek  it 
out ;  for  sue,  seek,  and  L.  sequor,  are  all  of  one  ori- 
gin, and  synonymous  with  chase.  See  Blackstone, 
b.  3,  ch.  18.     Spelman,  ad  voc] 

1.  In  itsprimary  and  legal  sense,  to  gain,  obtain,  or 
acquire  by  any  means,  except  by  descent  or  heredi- 
tary right.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  common  usage,  to  buy  ;  to  obtain  property  by 
paying  an  equivalent  in  money.  It  differs  from  Bar- 
ter only  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  purchasing,  the 
price  or  equivalent  given  or  secured  is  money  ;  in 
bartering,  the  equivalent  is  given  in  goods.  We 
purchase  lands  or  goods  for  ready  money  or  on 
credit. 

3.  To  obtain  by  an  expense  of  labor,  danger,  or 
other  sacrifice  ;  as,  to  purchase  favor  with  flattery. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise  ?  Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit ; 
as,  to  purchase  out  abuses  with  tears  and  prayer. 

Shak. 

5.  To  sue  out  or  procure,  as  a  writ. 

6.  Formerly,  a  cant  word  for  steal.  Shak. 
PUR'CHASE,  v.  i.     In  seamen's  language,  to  raise  by 

a  purchase  ;  as,  the  capstern  purclmses  apace. 

Encyc. 
PUR'CHASE,  n.     [Norm.  Fr.  pourchas  or  purchas.] 

1.  In  law,  the  act  of  obtaining  or  acquiring  the 
title  to  lands  and  tenements  by  money,  deed,  gift,  or 
any  means,  except  by  descent ;  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  tenements  by  a  man's  own  act  or  agree- 
ment. Littleton.     Blackstone. 

2.  In  laid,  the  suing  out  and  obtaining  a  writ. 

3.  In  common  usage,  the  acquisition  of  the  title  or 
property  of  any  thing  by  rendering  an  equivalent  in 
money. 
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4.  That  which  is  purchased  ;  any  thing  of  which 
the  property  is  obtained  by  giving  an  equivalent 
price  in  money. 


1.  That  which  is  obtained  by  labor,  danger,  art, 
&c. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye.  Shak. 

6.  Formerly,  a  cant  word  for  stealing  and  the  thing 
stolen.  Chaucer. 

7.  Any  mechanical  hold,  advantage,  power,  or 
force  applied  to  the  raising  or  removing  of  heavy 
bodies. 

PUR'CHAS-ED,  (pur'chast,)  pp.  or  a.  Obtained  or 
acquired  by  one's  own  act  or  agreement. 

2.  Obtained  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money. 

3.  Obtained  by  labor,  danger,  art,  &c. 

4.  Formerly,  a  cant  word  for  stolen.  Shak. 
PUR'CHASE-MON-EY,  (-mun-ne,)  n.      The  money 

paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  any  thing  bought. 

Berkeley. 

PUR'CHAS-ER,  n.  In  law,  one  who  acquires  or  ob- 
tains by  conquest  or  by  deed  or  gift,  or  in  any  man- 
ner other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  by  some  authors  written  Pur- 
chasor.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  One  who  obtains  or  acquires  the  property  of  any 
thing  by  paying  an  equivalent  in  money. 

PUR'CHAS-ING,  ppr.  Buying  ;  obtaining  by  one's 
own  act  or  for  a  price. 

PURE,  a.  [L.  purus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  puro  ;  Fr.  pur ;  W. 
ptlr ;  Sax.  pur;  Heb.  12.  The  verb  112  signifies  to 
separate,  free,  clear ;  a  sense  taken  from  driving  off. 
The  word,  varied  in  orthography,  occurs  in  Ch.  Syr. 
and  Ar.  See  K13  in  the  Introduction.  Class  Br, 
No.  7,  and  6,  8,  9,  10.] 

1.  Separate  from  all  heterogeneous  or  extraneous 
matter;  clear;  free  from  mixture;  as,  pure  water; 
pure  clay  ;  pure  sand  ;  pure  air;  pure  silver  or  gold. 
Pure  wine  is  very  scarce. 

2.  Free  from  moral  defilement ;  without  spot ;  not 
sullied  or  tarnished  ;  incorrupt;  undebased  by  moral 
turpitude ;  holy. 

Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.  —  Hab.  i.   Prov.  xx. 

3.  Genuine;  real;  true;  incorrupt;  unadulter- 
ated ;  as,  pure  religion.    James  i. 

4.  Unmixed  ;  separate  from  any  other  subject,  or 
from  every  thing  foreign  ;  as,  pure  mathematics. 

5.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 

No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins.  Daniel. 

6.  Not  vitiated  with  improper  or  corrupt  words  or 
phrases  ;  as,  a  pur.  -tyle  of  discourse  or  composition. 

7.  Disinterested  ;  as,  pure  benevolence. 

8.  Chaste ;  as,  a  pure  virgin. 

9.  Free  from  vice  or  moral  turpitude.     Tit.  i. 

10.  Ceremonially  clean  ;  unpolluted.    Ezra  vi. 

11.  Free  from  any  thing  improper ;  as,  his  motives 
are  pure. 

12.  Mere  ;  absolute  ;  that  and  that  only  ;  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else  ;  as,  a  pure  villain.  He 
did  that  from  pure  compassion,  or  pure  good  nature. 

Pure  villenage,  in  the  feudal  law,  is  a  tenure  of 
lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; 
opposed  to  privileged  villenage.  Blackstone. 

PORE,  v.  t.     To  purify  ;  to  cleanse.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
PfjRE'LY,  adv.    In   a  pure  manner;  with  an  entire 
separation  of  heterogeneous  or  foul  matter.     Is.  i. 

2.  Without  any  mixture  of  improper  or  vicious 
words  or  phrases. 

3.  Innocently  ;  without  guilt. 

4.  Merely  ;  absolutely  ;  without  connection  with 
any  thing  else ;  completely  ;  totally.  The  meeting 
was  purely  accidental. 

PORE'NESS,  ?i.  Clearness  ;  an  unmixed  state  ;  sep- 
aration or  freedom  from  any  heterogeneous  or  foreign 
matter  ;  as,  the  purencss  of  water,  or  other  liquor ; 
the  ])ureness  of  a  metal ;  the  purencss  of  marl  or 
clay  ;  the  pureness  of  air. 

2.  Freedom  from  moral  turpitude  or  guilt. 

May  we  evermore  serve  thee  iu  holiness  and  purencss  of  living. 
Com.  Prayer. 

3.  Simplicity ;  freedom  from  mixture  or  compo- 
sition. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,   of  absolute    pureness  and 
simplicity.  Ralegh. 

4.  Freedom  from  vicious  or  improper  words, 
phrases,  or  modes  of  speech  ;  as,  pureness  of  style. 

Ascham.  ■ 
PUR'FILE,  (-fil,)  n.     [Fr.  pourfiUc  ;  pour  and  file.] 
A  sort  of  ancient  trimming  for  women's  gowns, 
made  of  tinsel  and  thread,  called  also  Bobbin-work. 

Bailey. 
[  The  thing  and  the  name  are  obsolete.] 
PUR'FLE,  (pur'fl,)  v.  U      [Fr.  pourfilcr ;   It.  profilare. 
See  Profile.] 

To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border; 
to  embroider ;  as,  to  purfle  with  blue  and  white,  or 
with  gold  and  pearl.     [Obs.] 

Spenser.     Shak.     Milton. 
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PUR'FLE W   !  ""    ■*■  uor(^er  °f  embroidered  work. 
2.  In  heraldry,  terms  applied  to  ermines,  peans,  or 

furs  which  compose  a  bordure.  Encyc. 

PUR'FL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Ornamented  with  a  flowered 

border. 
PURG'A-MENT,  n.     [L.  purgamen.] 

A  cathartic.  Bacon. 

PUR-Ga'TION,   ti.      [Fr.,  from    L.  purgatio.      See 

Purge.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or 
purifying  by  separating  and  carrying  off  impurities, 
or  whatever  is  superfluous  ;  applied  to  the  body ;  as, 
the  intestines  are  cleared  by  purgation.  So  also  in 
pharmacy  and  in  chemistry,  medicines,  metals,  and 
minerals,  are  purified  by  purgation.  Encyc. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  cleansing  from  a  crime,  accu- 
sation, or  suspicion  of  guilt.  This  was  canonical  or 
vulgar.  Canonical  purgation,  prescribed  by  the  canon 
law,  was  performed  before  the  bishop  or  his  deputy, 
and  by  a  jury  of  twelve  clerks.  The  party  accused 
first  made  oath  to  his  own  innocence,  and  then  the 
twelve  clerks,  or  compurgators,  swore  that  they  be- 
lieved he  spoke  the  truth  ;  after  which,  other  wit- 
nesses were  examined  upon  oath,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  only.  Vulgar  purgation  was  performed  by 
the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water,  or  by  combat.  [See  Or- 
deal.] Blackstone. 

PURG'A-TIVE,  a.     [It.  purgativo  ;  Fr.  purgatif.] 

Having  the  power  of  cleansing  ;  usually,  having 
the  power  of  evacuating  the  intestines ;  cathartic. 

PURG'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  that  evacuates  the 
intestines  ;  a  cathartic. 

PURG'A-TIVE^LY,  adv.     Cleansingly  ;  cathartically. 

PURG-A-To'RI-AL,  )  a.     Pertaining  to  purgatory. 

PURG-A-To'RI-AN,  (  Mcdc. 

PURG'A-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  purgatorius,  from  purge,  to 
purge.] 

Tending  to  cleanse  ;  cleansing;  expiatory.   Burke. 

PURG'A-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  purgatoire.] 

Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  in  which  the  souls  of  persons  are  puri- 
fied, or  in  which  they  expiate  such  offenses  commit- 
ted in  this  life,  as  do  not  merit  eternal  damnation. 
After  this  purgation  from  the  impurities  of  sin,  the 
souls  are  supposed  to  be  received  into  heaven. 

Encyc.     Stilliugjleet. 

PURGE,  (purj,)  v.  t.  [L.  purgo;  Fr.  purger ;  Sp. 
purgar  ;  It.  purgare  ;  probably  a  derivative  from  the 
root  of  pure.] 

1.  To  cleanse  or  purify  by  separating  and  carrying 
off  whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous,  foreign,  or 
superfluous  ;  as,  to  purge  the  body  by  evacuation  ; 
to  purge  the  Augean  stable.  It  is  followed  by  away, 
of,  or  off.  We  say,  to  purge  away  or  to  purge  off 
filth,  and  to  purge  a  liquor  of  its  scum. 

2.  To  clear  from  guilt  or  moral  defilement ;  as,  to 
purge  one  of  guilt  or  crime  ;  to  purge  away  sin. 

Purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake.  —  Ps.  lxxix. 
Purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  shall  be  clean.  —  Ps.  li. 

3.  To  clear  from  accusation  or  the  charge  of  a 
crime,  as  in  ordeal. 

4.  To  remove  what  is  offensive ;  to  sweep  away 
impurities.     Eiek.  xx. 

5.  To  clarify  ;  to  defecate ;  as  liquors. 
PURGE,  v.  i.     To  become  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  frequent  or  preternatural  evacuations 
from  the  intestines,  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

PURGE,  n.  A  medicine  that  evacuates  the  intestines ; 
a  cathartic.  Jirbuthnot. 

PURG'£D,  (purjd,)  pp.  Purified;  cleansed;  evac- 
uated. 

PURG'ER,   n.      A    person   or  thing  that  purges  or 
cleanses. 
2.  A  cathartic. 

PURG'ING,  ppr.  Cleansing  ;  purifying  ;  carrying  off 
impurities  or  superfluous  matter. 

PURG'ING,  71.  A  diarrhea  or  dysentery  ;  preternat- 
ural evacuation  of  the  intestines;  looseness  of  bow- 
els.    [An  inappropriate  use  of  the  word.] 

PU-RI-FI-eA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  purificatio.  See 
Purify.] 

1.  The  act  of  purifying ;  the  act  or  operation  of 
separating  and  removing  from  any  thing  that  which 
is  heterogeneous  or  foreign  to  it ;  as,  the  purification 
of  liquors,  or  of  metals.  Boyle. 

2.  In  religion,  the  act  or  operation  of  cleans- 
ing ceremonially,  by  removing  any  pollution  or  de- 
filement. Purification  by  washing,  or  by  other 
means,  was  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  pa- 
gans. The  Mohammedans  use  purification  as  a  prep- 
aration for  devotion.    2  Chron.  xxx.  Esth.  ii.  Luke  ii. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin  ; 
the  extinction  of  sinful  desires,  appetites,  and  in- 
clinations. 

PU-RIF'I-CA-TIVE,      i  a.     Having  power  to  purify  ; 

PU-RIF'I-GA-TO-RY,    \      tending  to  cleanse. 

PU'RI-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  pure  and  clear  ;  freed 
from  pollution  ceremonially. 

Pfj'RI-FI-ER,  7i.  [from  purify.]  That  which  purifies 
or  cleanses;  a  cleanser;  a  refiner.  Fire  was  held 
by  the  ancients  to  be  an  excellent  purifier. 
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PO'RI-FORM,  a      [L.  pus,  puris,  and  form.] 

Like  pus  ;  in  tile  form  of  pus.  Med.  Repos. 

Pfj'RI-F  Y,  v.  L  [Fr.  purifier ;  L.  purifico  ;  purus,  pure, 
and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  pure  or  clear  ;  to  free  from  extraneous 
admixture  ;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or  metals  ;  to  purify 
the  blood  j  to  purify  the  air. 

2.  To  free  from  pollution  ceremonially  ;  to  remove 
whatever  renders  unclean  and  unfit  for  sacred  ser- 
vices. 

Purify  yourselves  and  your  captives  on  the  third  day,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  purify  all  your  raiment.  —  Num.  xxxi. 

3.  To  free  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin ;  as, 
to  purify  the  heart. 

Who  {rave.  himBelf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works.  —  Tit.  ii. 

4.  To  clear  from  improprieties  or  barbarisms ;  as,  to 
purify  a  language.  Sprat. 

Pu'Iti-F? ,  v.  i.  To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 
Liquors  will  gradually  purify.  Burnet. 

PO'RI-Fy-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  foreign  or  heter- 
ogeneous matter ;  cleansing  from  pollution  ;  fining; 
jnaking  clear. 

PU'RI-Fy-ING,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
pure,  or  of  cleansing  from  extraneous  matter,  or 
from  pollution. 

PO'RIM,  n.  [Heb.  D>tid,  lots,  from  the  Persian.] 
Among  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  lots,  instituted  to  com- 
memorate their  deliverance  from  the  machinations 
of  Hainan.     Esth.  ix. 

PO'RIST,  n.     [Fr.  puriste.] 

1.  One  excessively  nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Cliesterfield.    Johjtson. 

2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  in  pure  Greek.  M.  Stuart. 

PO'RI-TAN,  n.  [from  pure.]  The  Puritans,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  suc- 
cessors, were  so  called  in  derision,  on  account  of 
their  professing  to  follow  the  pure  word  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  all  traditions  and  human  constitutions. 

Eucyc. 
Hume  gives  this  name  to  three  parties  ;  the  politi- 
cal Puritans,  who  maintained  the  highest  principles 
of  civil  liberty  ;  the  Puritans  in  discipline,  who  were 
averse  to  the  ceremonies  and  government  of  the 
Episcopal  church  ;  and  the  doctrinal  Puritans,  who 
rigidly  defended  the  speculative  system  of  the  first 
reformers. 

Puritan  is  sometimes  now  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. 

PO'RI-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Puritans,  or  early 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England.  Sanderson. 

PU-RI-TAN'IC,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Puritans  or 

PU-RI-TAN'IC-AL,  \  their  doctrines  and  practice  ; 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  exact ;  rigid  ;  as,  puritanical  no- 
tions or  opinions  ;  puritanical  manners. 

PU-RI-TAN'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  With  the  exact  or  rigid 
notions  or  manners  of  the  Puritans. 

PO'Rl-TAN-ISM,  n.  The  notions  or  practice  of  Puri- 
tans. Montague. 

PO'RI-TAN-IZE,  v.  i.  To  deliver  the  notions  of  Puri- 
tans. Montague. 

PU'RI-TY,  n.     [Fr.purite;  L.  puritas,  from  purus.'] 
1    Freedom  from  foreign  admixture  or  heterogene- 
ous matter ;  as,  the  purity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  spirit ; 
the  purity  of  drugs  ;  the  purity  of  metals. 

2.  Cleanness  ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt ;  as, 
the  purity  of  a  garment. 

The  purity  of  a  linen  ve6ture.  Holyday. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt  or  the  defilement  of  sin  ; 
innocence  ;  as,  purity  of  heart  or  life. 

4.  Chastity  ;  freedom  from  contamination  by  illicit 
sexual  connection.  Shak. 

5.  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or  improper  views ; 
as,  the  purity  of  motives  or  designs. 

6.  Freedom  from  foreign  idioms,  from  barbarous  or 
improper  words  or  phrases  ;  as,  purity  of  style  or 
language. 

PURL,  n.  [Supposed  to  be  contracted  from  purjlc. 
Q.n.] 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 

Johnson.     Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  edging  for  bone-lace.  Bailey. 
PURL,  71.     A  malt  liquor  medicated  with  wormwood 

or  aromatic  herbs.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

PURL,  n.     Two  rounds  in  knitting. 

PURL,  v.  i.  [Sw.  pnrla;  W.  frenlaw,  to  purl,  to  rip- 
ple :  fruul,  a  rippling.  It  may  be  allied  to  G.  brvllen, 
D.  brullen,  Dan.  broler,  to  roar,  and  to  Eng.  frill,  trill, 
and  roll.] 

1.  To  murmur,  as  a  small  stream  flowing  among 
stones  or  other  obstructions,  which  occasion  a  con- 
tinued series  of  broken  sounds.  It  is  applied  only  to 
small  streams.  Large  streams  running  in  like  man- 
ner are  said  to  roar.  In  descriptions  of  rural  scene- 
ry, the  poets  seldom  omit  a  purling  brook  or  stream. 

My  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a  purling  stream.  Pope. 

2.  To  flow  or  run  with  a  murmuring  sound. 


Around  th'  adloii 
The  vocal  grove, 


is;  hroolc  that  purls  along 

ow  fretting-  o'er  a  rock.  Than, 
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PURL,  v.  t.    To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

B.  Jonson. 

PURL,  n.  A  gentle,  continued  murmur  of  a  small 
stream  of  rippling  water. 

PUR'LIEO,  (pur'lu,)  n.  [Fr.  pur,  pure,  and  lieu, 
place.] 

A  border ;  a  limit ;  a  certain  limited  extent  or  dis- 
trict; originally,  the  ground  near  a  royal  forest, 
which,  being  severed  from  it,  was  maiie  purlieu,  that 
is,  pure  or  free  from  the  forest  laws.  Encyc. 

PUR'LIN,  7i.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  ex- 
tending from  end  to  end  of  a  building  or  roof,  across 
and  under  the  rafters,  to  support  them  in  the  middle. 

Hebert. 

PURL'ING,  ppr.     [from  purl.]    Murmuring  or  gur- 
gling, as  a  brook. 
2.  Decorating  with  fringe  or  embroidery. 

PURL'ING,  a.  Murmuring  or  gurgling  ;  as,  a  purling 
stream.  Pope. 

PURL'ING,  7i.  The  continued,  gentle  murmur  of  a 
small  stream. 

PUR-LOIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  pour  and  loin,  far  off.  See 
Eloign.] 

1.  Literally,  to  take  or  carry  away  for  one's  self ; 
hence,  to  steal  ;  to  take  by  theft. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  take  by  plagiarism ;  to  steal  from  books  or 
manuscripts.  Dryden. 

PUR-LOIN',  v.  i.    To  practice  theft.     Tit.  ii. 
PUR-LOIN'BD,  pp.     Stolen  ;  taken  by  plagiarism. 
PUR-LOIN'ER,  n.     A  thief;  a  plagiary. 
PUR-LOIN'ING,  ppr.    Stealing;   committing  literary 

theft. 
PUR-LOIN'ING,  7i.    Theft;  plagiarism. 
PUR'PXR-TY,  ii.     [Fr.  pour  and  partic,  part.] 

In   law,  a    share,  part,  or  portion   of  an   estate, 

which  is  allotted  to  a  coparcener  by  partition. 

Cowel. 
PUR'PLE,   (pur'pl,)  a.     [Fr.  pourpri  ;    L.  purpureus; 

Sp.    purpureo ;    It.  porporino  ;   Gr.    -Koptpvpios,  from 

irop<pvfia,  L.  purpura,  a  shell  from  which  the  color 

was  obtained.J 

1.  Designating  a  much-admired  color  composed  of 
red  and  blue  blended.  .  The  Roman  emperors  wore 
robes  of  this  color. 

2.  In  poetry,  red  or  livid  ;  dyed  with  blood. 

I  view  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.  Dryden. 

PUR'PLE,  7i.  A  purple  color  or  dress ;  hence,  impe- 
rial government  in  the  Roman  empire,  as  a  purple  robe 
was  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  emperors. 

Gibbon. 
2.  A  cardinalate.  Addison.     Hume. 

Purple  of  Cassias.     See  Cassius. 
Purple  of  mollusca ;   a  viscid   liquor,  secreted    by 
certain  shell-fish,  as  the  Buccinum  lapillus,  which 
dyes  wool,  &c,  of  a  purple  color,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  substance  of  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.      Ure. 
PUR'PLE,  v.  t     [L.  JH1771M7-0.] 

To  make  purple,  or  to  dye  of  a  red  color;    as, 
hands  purpled  with  blood. 
When  mom 
Purples  the  east.  Milton. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers.  Fenton. 

PUR'PLED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  purple. 

PUR'PLES,  (pur'plz,)  n.  pi.    Petecchire,  or  spots  of  a 

livid  red  on  the  body  ;  livid  spots  which  uppear  in 

certain  malignant  diseases  ;  a  purple,  i.  e.,  a  petec- 

chial  fever. 
PUR'PLING,  ppr.  Dyeing  of  a  purple  color;  making 

purple. 
PUR'PLISH,  a.     Somewhat  purple.  Boyle. 

PUR'PORT,  71.     [Fr.  pour,  for,  and  porter,  to  bear.] 

1.  Design  or  tendency  ;  as,  the  purport  of  Plato's 
dialogue.  JVorris. 

2.  Meaning;  import;  as,  the  purport  of  a  word  or 
phrase. 

PUR'PORT,  v.  t.     To  intend  ;  to  intend  to  show. 

2.  To  mean  ;  to  signify.  [Bacon. 

PUR'PoRT-ED,  pp.     Designed;  intended  ;  meant. 
PUR'PoRT-ING,    ppr.     Designing;    intending;    im- 

norting. 
PUR'POSE,  7i.  t  [Fr.  propos  ,-  Sp.  and  It.  proposito  ;  L. 
propositus,  propono  ;  pro,  before,  and  poiu>,  td  set  or 
place.] 

l»That  which  a  person  sets  before  himself  as  an 
object  to  be  reached  or  accomplished  ;  the  end  or 
aim  to  which  the  view  is  directed  in  any  plan,  meas- 
ure, or  exertion.  We  believe  the  Supreme  Being 
created  intelligent  beings  for  some  benevolent  and 
glorious  purpose ;  and  if  so,  how  glorious  and  benev- 
olent must  be  his  purpose  in  the  plan  of  redemption  ! 
The  ambition  of  men  is  generally  directed  to  one  of 
two  purposes,  or  to  both  —  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
or  of  power  We  build  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  ;  we  labor  for  the  purjiose  of  subsistence. 

2.  Intention ;  design.  This  sense,  however,  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  as  pur- 
pose always  includes  the  end  in  view. 

Every  purpose  is  established  by  counsel Prov.  xx. 

Being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  work- 
eth  all  things  alter  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  —  Eph.  i. 
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3.  End  ;  effect ;  consequence,  good  or  bad  What 
good  purpose  will  this  answer?  We  sometimes  labor 
to  no  purpose.  Men  often  employ  their  time,  talents, 
and  money  for  very  evil  purposes. 

To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

4.  Instance  ;  example.     [Mot  in  use.] 

5.  Conversation.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
Of  purjwse,   on  purpose;    with    previous   design; 

with  tlie  mind  directed  to  that  object.  On  purpose  is 
more  generally  used,  but  the  true  phrase  is  of  pur- 
pose. 
PUR'POSE,  ».  t.  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  resolve  ; 
to  determine  on  some  end  or  object  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

1  have  purposed  it,  1  will  also  do  it. — Is.  xlvi.     Eph.  lii. 
•     Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  to  s°  to  Jerusalem.  —  Acts  xix, 

PUR'POS-£D,  (pur'pust,)  pp.  or  a.  Intended  ;  de- 
signed ;  applied  to  things. 

2.  Resolved  ;  having  formed  a  design  or  resolu- 
tion ;  applied  to  persons. 

I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress.  —  Ps.  xvii. 

PUR'POSE-LESS,  a.    Having  no  effect  or  purpose. 

Hall. 
PURTOSE-LY,  ado.    By  design  ;  intentionally  ;  with 
predetermination. 

In  composing  this  discourse,  I  purposely  declined  all  offensive 

and  displeasing  truths.  AUerbury. 

So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.  Pope. 

PUR'POS-ING,  ppr.  Intending;  designing;  resolv- 
ing. 

PUR-PRES'TURE,  71.  [from  Fr. pour  and  prendre,pris, 
to  take.] 

In  law,  a  nuisance,  consisting  in  an  inclosure  of 
or  encroachment  on  something  that  belongs  to  the 
public  ;  as  a  house  erected  or  inclosure  made  on  the 
king's  demesnes,  or  of  a  highway,  &c.  Blackstone. 

PUR'PRISE,  (-prize,)  n.     [Fr.  ponrpris,  supra.] 

A  close  or  inclosure  ;  also,  the  whole  compass  of  a 
manor.  Bacon. 

PUR'PU-RATE,  71.  A  compound  of  purpuric  acid 
and  a  salifiable  base.  Ure. 

PUR'PURE,  K.  In  heraldry,  purple,  represented  in 
engraving  by  diagonal  lines  from  right  to  left. 

PUR-PO  RIC,  a.  [So  called  from  the  purple  color  of 
its  salts.]  Purpuric  acid  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric-acid  upon  the  lithic  or  uric  acid. 

Dr.  Prout. 

PUR'PU-RINE,  71.  A  coloring  principle,  supposed,  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin,  to  exist  in  madder.  Its  identity 
is  questionable.  Ure. 

PURR,  v.  i.    To  murmur  as  a  cat.     [See  Pur.] 

PURR,  7i.     A  sea  lark.  Jlinsworth. 

PURRE,  71.  Ciderkin  or  perkin  ;  the  liquor  made  by 
steeping  the  gross  matter  of  pressed  apples.  Encyc. 

PURR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Murmuring  as  a  cat. 

PURR'ING,  71.     The  murmuring  noise  made  by  a  cat. 

PURSE,  (purs,)  7i.  [Fr.  bourse;  It.  borsa ,-  Sp.  and 
Port,  bolsa  ;  D.  beurs ;  G.  b'drse  ;  Dan.  b&rs ;  L.  byrsa, 
an  ox-hide  ;  Gr.  tfvpaa,  id.     Qu.] 

1.  A  small  bag  in  which  money  is  contained  or 
carried  in  the  pocket.  It  was  formerly  made  of 
leather,  and  is  still  made  of  this  material  by  common 
people.     It  is  usually  of  silk  net-work. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  the  prize  of  winning 
in  a  horse-race. 

3.  In  Turkey,  a  sum  of  money,  500  piasters. 

4.  The  public  coffers  ;  the  treasury  ;  as,  to  exhaust 
a  nation's  purse,  or  the  public  purse. 

Long  purse,  or  heavy  purse  ;  wealth  ;  riches. 

Light  purse,  or  empty  purse ;  poverty,  or  want  of 
resources. 

Sword  and  purse;  the  military  power  and  wealth 
of  a  nation. 
PURSE,  ii.  t.     To  put  in  a  purse.      Dryden.     Milton. 

2.  To  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles. 

Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.  Shak. 

PURS'ED,  (purst,)  pp.    Put  in  a  purse. 

2.  Contracted  into  folds  or  wrinkles;  with  up. 

PURSE'-NET,  (purs'net,)  71.  A  net,  the  mouth  of 
which  may  be  closed  or  drawn  together  like  a  purse. 

Mortimer. 

PURSE'-PRlDE,  71.  Pride  of  money;  insolence  pro- 
ceeding from  the  possession  of  wealth.  HalL 

PURSE'-PROUD,  a.  Proud  of  wealth;  puffed  up 
with  the  possession  of  money  or  riches. 

PURS'ER,  71.  In  the  navy,  a  commissioned  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing,  &c,  and  of 
the  public  moneys  on  shipboard.  Tottcn. 

PURS'I-NESS,  71.  [from  pursy.]  A  state  of  being 
swelled  or  bloated  ;  inflation  ;  hence,  shortness  of 
breath.     [Pursiveness  is  rarely  used.] 

PURS'LAIN,  71.  [It.  porcellana,  porcelain  and  purs- 
lain  ;  Sp.  verdolaga,  purslain,  which  seems  to  be 
green  leek,  green  plant.  The  Portuguese  write  very 
corruptly  bcldracga.  The  Latin  is  portulaca.  See 
Leek.] 

An  annual  plant  of  the  genus  Portulaca,  with 
fleshy,  succulent  leaves,  often  used  as  a  pot-herb  and 
for  salads,  garnishing,  and  pickling.  The  sea  purs- 
lain is  of  the  genus  Atriplex.     The  tree  sea  purslain 
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PUR 

is  the  Atriplex  ha'.imus.  [See  Purslain-Tree.]  The 
water  purslaiii  is  of  the  genus  Peplis.  [Sometimes 
spelled  Purslane.]  Lee. 

PURS'LAIN-TREE,  n.  A  popular  name  of  Portula- 
caria  Afra,  called,  also,  tree  purslain,  a  fleshy  shrub 
with  many  small,  opposite,  fleshy,  rounded  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa.  Loudon. 

PUR-SO'A-BLE,  a.  [from  pursue.]  That  may  be 
pursued,  followed,  or  prosecuted.  Sherwood. 

PUR-SO'ANCE,  71.  [from  pursue.]  A  following  ; 
prosecution,  process,  or  continued  exertion,  to  reach 
or  accomplish  something;  as,  in  pursuance  of  the 
main  design. 

2.  Consequence  ;  as,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from 
the  commnnder-in-chief. 

PUR-SO'ANT,  a.  [from  pursue,  or  rather  from  Fr. 
poursuivant.] 

Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of  any  thing; 
hence,  agreeable  ;  conformable.  Pursuant  to  a  for- 
mer resolution,  the  house  proceeded  to  appoint  the 
standing  committees  ;  this  measure  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  a  former  order. 

PUR-SO'ANT-LY,  adv.     Agreeably  ;  conformably. 

PUR-SuE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  ponrsuivre  ;  pour  and  suivre,  to 
follow,  L.  sequor'i  prvsequor,  or  pcrsequor.  See 
Seek.] 

1.  To  follow;  to  go  or  proceed  after  or  in  a  like 
direction.  The  captain  pursued  the  same  course  as 
former  navigators  have  taken;  a  subsequent  legisla- 
ture pursued  the  course  of  their  predecessors. 

2.  To  take  and  proceed  in,  without  following 
another.  Captain  Cook  pursued  a  new  and  unex- 
plored course ;  new  circumstances  often  compel  us 
to  pursue  new  expedients  and  untried  courses  ;  what 
course  shall  we  pursue  ? 

3.  To  follow  with  a  view  to  overtake  ;  to  follow 
with  haste  ;  to  chase  ;  as,  to  pursue  a  hare  ;  to  pur- 
sue an  enemy. 

4.  To  seek  ;  to  use  measures  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  pur- 
sue a  remedy  at  law. 

5.  To  prosecute  ;  to  continue.  A  stream  proceeds 
from  a  lake,  and  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the 
ocean. 

He  that  pursueth  evil,  pursuelh  it  to  his  own  death.  —  Prov.  xi. 

6.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  yon  pursue.  Dryden. 

7.  To  endeavor  to  attain  to  ;  to  strive  to  reach  or 
gain. 

We  happiness  pursue  ;  we  fly  from  pain.  Prior. 

8.  To  follow  with  enmity  ;  to  persecute. 

This  verb  is  frequently  followed  by  after.     Oen. 

XXXV. 

PUR-SOE',  v.  i.  To  go  on  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  continue  ; 
a  Gallicism. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneadcs,  wondered  chemists  should  not  con- 
sider. Boyle. 

PUR-Su'M),  (pur-sude',)  pp.  or  a.  Followed  ;  chased ; 
prosecuted  ;  continued. 

PUR-SU'ER,  n.     One  that  follows  ;  one  that  chases  ; 
one  that  follows  in  haste,  with  a  view  to  overtake. 
Shak.     Milton. 

PUR-SC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Following  ;  chasing  ;  hast- 
ening after  to  overtake ;  prosecuting  ;  proceeding  in ; 
continuing. 

PUR-SOIT',  (pur-sute',)  n.     [Fr.  poursuite.] 

1.  The  act  of  following  with  a  view  to  overtake  ; 
a  following  with  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in  hostility ; 
as,  the  pursuit  of  game  ;  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach,  accomplish, 
or  obtain  ;  endeavor  to  attain  to  or  gain  ;  as,  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or 
pleasure  ;  the  pursuit  of  power,  of  honor,  of  distinc- 
tion, of  a  phantom. 

3.  Proceeding  ;  course  of  business  or  occupation  ; 
continued  employment  with  a  view  to  some  end  ;  as, 
mercantile  pursuits  ;  literary  pursuits. 

4.  Prosecution  ;  continuance  of  endeavor. 

Clarendon. 
PUR'SUK-VANT,  (-swe-,)  n.     [Fr.  poursuivant.] 

1.  A  state  messenger ;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 

Spenser.     Camden. 

2.  In  the  Heralds'  College,  the  pursuivants  are 
junior  officers,  who  afterward  succeed  to  higher 
employments.  They  are  four,  viz.,  Portcullis,  Rouge 
Dragon,  Blue  Mantle,  and  Porte  Croix.        Brande. 

PURS'Y,  a.  [Probably  from  Fr.  poussif,  from 
pousser,  to  push  ;  Sw.  p'dsa,  to  swell  or  inflate.  A 
more  etymological  spelling  of  this  word  would  be 
Pussy.] 

Properly,  inflated  ;  swelled  ;  hence,  fat,  short,  and 
thick  ;  and,  as  persons  of  this  class  have  a  laborious 
respiration,  the  word  is  used  for  short-breathed. 
PUR'TE-N  ANCE,  n.     [from  the  L.  pertinens,  pertineo. 
See  Appurtenance.] 

Appurtenance  ;  but  applied  to  the  pluck  of  an  ani- 
mal.    Ezod.  xii. 
Pfj'RU-LENCE,   \n.     [L.  purulentus,  from  pus,  puris, 
PO'RU-LEN-CY,  j      matter.] 

The  generation  of  pus  or  matter ;  pus. 

Arbuthnot. 
PC'RU-LENT,  a.    Consisting  of  pus  or  matter ;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  pus.  Bacon. 


PUS 

PUR-VEV',  (pur-va7,)  v.t.  [Fr.  pourvoir;  pour  and 
voir,  to  see  ;  L.  provideo  ;  It.  provedere  ;  Sp.  proveer.] 

1.  To  provide  ;  to  provide  with  conveniences. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  procure.  Thomson. 
PUR-VEY',  (pur-va',)  v.  i.    To  purchase  provisions  ; 

to  provide.  Milton. 

PUR-VEY'ANCE,  (pur-va'ans,)  n.  Procurement  of 
provisions  or  victuals. 

2.  Provisions  ;  victuals  provided.  Spenser. 

3.  In  English  laws,  the  royal  prerogative  or  right  of 
preemption,  by  which  the  king  was  authorized  to 
buy  provisions  and  necessaries  for  the  use  of  his 
household  at  an  apprized  value,  in  preference  to  all 
his  subjects,  and  even  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner;  also,  the  right  of  impressing  horses  and 
carriages,  &.c. ;  a  right  abolished  by  stat.  12  Charles 
II.  24. 

PUR-VEY'£D,  (-vade',)  pp.    Purchased  provisions. 
PUR-VEY'ING,  ppr.     Providing  necessaries. 
PUR-VEY'OR,  (-va'ur,)  it.    One  who  provides  victuals, 

or  whose  business  is  to  make  provision  for  the  table  ; 

a  victualer.  Ralegh. 

2.  An  officer  who  formerly  provided  or  exacted 
provision  for  the  king's  household.  England. 

3.  One  who  provides  the  means  of  gratifying  lust ; 
a  procurer  ;  a  pimp  ;  a  bawd.      Dryden.     Addison. 

PUR'VIEW,  (pur'vu,)  n.  [Norm,  and  Fr.  pourveu, 
purvicu,  purvey  ;  Fr. pourvu,  provided,  from  pourvoir. 
See  Purvey.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  condition  or  proviso ;  but  in  this 
sense  not  used. 

2?  The  body  of  a  statute,  or  that  part  which  begins 
with  "  Be  it  enacted,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
preamble.  Cowel.     Encyc. 

3.  In  modern  usage,  the  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute ; 
the  whole  extent  of  its  intention  or  provisions. 

Marshall. 

4.  Superintendence. 

The  federal  power —  is  confined  to  objects  of  a  general  nature, 
more  within  the  purview  of  the  United  Stales,  than  of  any 
particular  one.     [Unusual.]  Ramsay. 

5.  Limit  or  sphere  intended  ;  scope ;  extent. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  information  required  in  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  authority,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  objects 
within  the  purview  of  that  authority.   Federalist,  Madison. 

PUS,  7i.  [L.]  The  yellowish-white  matter  secreted 
in  ulcers  and  wounds  in  the  process  of  healing. 

Encyc. 

PO'SEY-ISM,  (pu'zy-izm,)  n.  The  principles  of  Dr. 
Pusey  and  others  at  Oxford,  England,  as  exhibited 
in  "  The  Tracts  for  the  Times."  They  propose  to 
carry  back  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  to  an  imagined  period,  when  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  of  separation  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Smart 

Pfj'SEY-ITE,  n.  One  who  holds  the  principles  of 
Puseyism. 

PUSH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  pousser  ;  D.  puis,  a  push  ;  Sw.  p'dsa, 
to  swell  ;  W.  pos,  growth,  increase  ;  posiaw,  to  in- 
crease, or  pwisam,  to  press,  to  weigh.  The  sense  is,  to 
thrust,  press,  or  urge.     See  Class  Bz.] 

1.  To  press  against  with  force ;  to  drive  or  impel 
by  pressure ;  or  to  endeavor  to  drive  by  steady  pres- 
sure, without  striking  ;  opposed  to  Draw.  We  push 
a  thing  forward  by  force  applied  behind  it ;  we  dram 
by  applying  force  before  it.  We  may  push  without 
moving  the  object. 

2.  To  butt ;  to  strike  with  the  end  of  the  horns  ; 
to  thrust  the  points  of  horns  against. 

If  the  ox  shall  push  a  man-servant  or  maid-servant  —  he  shall 
be  stoned.  —  Ex.  xxi. 

3.  To  press  or  urge  forward  ;  as,  to  push  an  objec- 
tion too  far. 

He  forewarns  his  care, 
With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.  Dryden. 

4.  To  urge ;  to  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure 
honor  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

5.  To  enforce  ;  to  press ;  to  drive  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer.  Swift. 

6.  To  importune ;  to  press  with  solicitation  ;  to 
tease. 

To  push  down ;  to  overthrow  by  pushing  or  im- 
pulse. 
PJJSH,  v.  i.    To  make  a  thrust ;  as,  to  push  with  the 
horns  or  with  a  sword.  Dryden.    Addison. 

2.  To  make  an  effort. 

At  length, 
Both  sides  resolved  to  push,  we  tried  our  strength,      Dryden. 

3.  To  make  an  attack. 

The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him.  —  Dan.  xi. 

4.  To  burst  out. 

To  push  on  ;  to  drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  hasten. 
Push  on,  brave  men. 
PUSH,  n.     A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with 
the  end  of  a  thing.  Spenser. 

2.  Any  pressure,  impulse,  or  force  applied  ;  as,  to 
give  the  ball  the  first  push.  Addison. 

3.  An  assault  or  attack.  Watts. 

4.  A  forcible  onset ;  a  vigorous  effort.      Addison. 


PUT 

5.  Exigence  ;  trial ;  extremity. 

When  it  comes  to  the  push,  it  is  no  more  than  talk. 

L'  Estrange. 

6.  A  sudden  emergence.  Sltak. 

7.  A  little  swelling  or  pustule ;  a  wheal ;  a  pimple ; 
an  eruption.  Bacon. 

PUSH'£D,  (pusht,)  pp.     Pressed  ;  urged  ;  driven. 

PtJSH'ER,  7i.    One  that  drives  forward. 

PUSH'ING,  ppr.     Pressing;  driving;  urging  forward. 
2.  a.  Pressing  forward  in  business;  enterprising; 
driving  ;  vigorous. 

PTJSH'ING-LYjVzdrj.     In  a  vigorous,  driving  manner. 

PJJSH'PIN,  71.  A  child's  play  in  which  pins  are 
pushed  alternately.  L' Estrange. 

PU-SIL-LA-NIM'I-TY,  n.  [Fr.  pusV.lanimitt ;  h.  pu- 
sillanimitas ;  pusillus,  small,  weak,  and  animus,  cour- 
age.] 

Want  of  that  firmness  and  strength  of  mind 
which  constitutes  courage  or  fortitude ;  weakness 
of  spirit ;  cowardliness ;  that  feebleness  of  mind 
which  shrinks  from  trifling  or  imaginary  dangers. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish   between  an  act  of  pusillanimity  and 
an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility.  South. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS,  a.  [Fr.  pusillanime ;  It.  pusil- 
lanimo,  supra.] 

1.  Destitute  of  that  strength  and  firmness  of  mind 
which  constitutes  courage,  bravely,  and  fortitude  ; 
being  of  weak  courage;  mean-spirited;  cowardly; 
applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  pusillanimous  prince. 

2.  Proceeding  from  weakness  of  mind  or  want  of 
courage  ;  feeble  ;  as,  pusillanimous  counsels.    Bacon. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS-LY,  adv.  With  want  of  cour- 
age. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS-NESS,  n.  Pusillanimity  ;  want 
of  courage. 

PUSS,  7i.  [D.  poes,  puss,  a  fur  tippet,  and  a  kiss  ;  Ir. 
pus,  a  cat,  and  the  lip ;  L.  pusa,  pusus,  from  the  root 
of  pustule,  a  pushing  out,  issue.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat.  Watts. 

2.  The  sportman's  name  for  a  hare.  Gay. 
PUSS'Y,  71.  A  diminutive  term  for  Puss.  Booth. 
PUS'SY.     See  Pursy. 

PUS'TU-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  pustulatus.     See  Pustule.] 
To  form  into  pustules  or  blisters.  Stackhouse. 

PUS'TU-La-TED,  pp.    Formed  into  pustules. 

2.  a.  In  natural  history,  covered  with  pustule-like 
prominences.  Dana. 

PUS'TU-La-TING,  ppr.    Forming  into  pustules. 

PUS'TULE,  (pus'l  or  pust'yule.  The  former  is  the 
usual  pronunciation  in  America.)  n.  [Fr.  pustule; 
L.  pustula;  from  the  root  of  push.] 

In  medicine,  an  eleyation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  containing  pus.  Pustules  are  various 
in  their  size  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  Willan. 

PUS'TU-LOUS,  (pust'yu-lus,)  a.     [L.  pustulosus.] 
Full  of  pustules  ;  covered  with  pustules. 

PUT,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Put.  t  [D.  pooten,  to  set  or 
plant ;  poot,  the  foot ;  Dan.  poder,  to  graft ;  pode,  a 
cion  ;  Fr.  b outer ;  Gr.  0uoj,  contracted  from  fviuj  or 
0uru>,  whence  qyvTov,  a  germ,  shoot,  or  twig.  We 
find  the  same  word  in  the  L.  puto,  to  prune,  that  is, 
to  thrust  off,  also  to  think  or  consider,  that  is,  to  set 
in  the  mind,  as  we  use  suppose,  L.  suppono.  But  we 
see  the  English  sense  more  distinctly  in  the  com- 
pounds imputo,  to  impute,  that  is,  to  put  to  or  on ; 
computo,  to  compute,  to  put  together.  The  Welsh 
pwtian,  to  poke,  to  thrust,  and  pwtiaw,  to  butt,  are 
doubtless  the  same  word.  The  L.  posui,  from  pono, 
may  be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  the  same  root. 
See  Class  Bd  and  Bs.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
thrust,  throw,  drive,  or  send.] 

1.  To  set,  lay,  or  place  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Thus 
we  say,  to  put  the  hand  to  the  face  ;  to  put  a  book  on 
the  shelf;  to  put  a  horse  in  the  stable  ;  to  put  fire  to 
the  fuel ;  to  put  clothes  on  the  body.  God  planted  a 
garden,  and  there  he  put  Adam. 

2.  Put  is  applicable  to  state  or  condition,  as  well  as 
to  place.  Put  him  in  a  condition  to  help  himself. 
.Put  the  fortress  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  apostles 
were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel.  We  are  often  put 
in  jeopardy  by  our  own  ignorance  or  rashness.  We 
do  not  always  put  the  best  men  into  office. 

3.  To  repose. 

How  wilt  thou  — put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  chariots  i  — 2  Kingf 

4.  To  push  into  action. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loth,  to  *  js  revenge.  Milton. 

5.  To  apply ;  to  set  to  em, J  yment. 

No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  ,r'    plow,  and  looking  back,  I 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  Luke  ix. 

6.  To  throw  or  introduce  suddenly.  He  had  nr 
time  to  put  in  a  word. 

7.  In  Scotland.,  to  throw  a  heavy  stone  with  th 
hand  raised  over  the  head.  Jamieson. 

8.  To  consign  to  letters. 

He  made  a  proclamadon  —  and  put  it  also  in  WTiting.  —  2  ChroD 
xxxvi. 

9.  To  oblige  ;  to  require. 


10.  To  incite  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  urge  by  influence 
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PUT 

The  appearance  of  a  formidable  enemy  put  the  king 
on  making  vigorous  preparations  for  defense. 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the  glass.    Newton. 

These  wretches  put  ua  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed  their  lusbj  and 

extravagances.  Suift. 

11.  To  propose  ;  as,  to  put  a  question  to  the  wit- 
ness; to  put  a  case  in  point. 

12.  To  reach  to  another.    Hab.  ii. 

13.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  mind  or  temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  tile  Hhodians  out  of  all  suspicion  of  invasion. 

Knolles. 

14.  To  offer ;  to  advance. 

I  am  ashamed  to  put  a  loose,  indigested  play  upon  the  puolic. 

Dryden. 

15.  To  cause. 

The  natural  constitutions  of  men  put  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  Locke. 

To  put  about;  to  turn;  to  change  the  course;  to 
gibe  ship. 

To  put  by  ;  to  turn  away  ;  to  divert. 

The  design  of  the  evil  one  is  to  put  thee  by  from  thy  spiritual 

employment.  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fiU  Grew. 

2.  To  thrust  aside. 

Jonathan  had  tlied  for  being  so, 

Had  not  just  God  put  by  111'  unnatural  blow.  Cowley. 

To  put  dawn  ;  to  baffle ;  to  repress ;  to  crush  ;  as, 
to  put  down  a  party. 

2.  To  degrade  ;  to  deprive  of  authority,  power,  or 
place. 

3.  To  bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  bath  put  down  the  use  of  honey.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

4.  To  confute  ;  to  silence. 

Mark,  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Shale. 

To  put  forth. ;  to  propose ;  to  offer  to  notice. 
Samson  said,  1  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  to  you.  —  Judges  xiv. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  reach  ;  as,  to  put  forth  the  hand. 

3.  To  shoot  out ;  to  send  out,  as  a  sprout;  as,  to 
put  forth  leaves. 

4.  To  exert ;  to  bring  into  action  ;  as,  to  put  forth 
strength. 

5.  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

To  put  in  ;  to  introduce  among  others  ,  as,  to  put 
in  a  word  while  others  are  discoursing. 

2.  To  insert ;  as,  to  put  in  a  passage  or  clause ;  to 
put  in  a  cion. 

3.  To  conduct  into  a  harbor. 

To  put  in  fear  ;  to  affright ;  to  make  fearful. 

To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind  ;  to  call  to  remembrance. 

To  put  in  practice ;  to  use  ;  to  exercise  ;  as,  to  put 
in  practice  the  maxims  of  the  wise  man. 

To  put  into  another's  hands ;  to  trust ;  to  commit  to 
the  care  of. 

To  put  off:  to  divest  ;  to  lay  aside  ;  as,  to  put  off  a 
robe  ;  to  put  off  mortality  or  the  mortal  body ;  to  put 
off  haughty  airs. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  a  purpose  or  demand ;  to 
defeat  or  delay  by  artifice. 

I  hoped  lor  a  demonstration,  but  Themistices  hopes  to  put  me  off 
with  a  harangue.  Boyle. 

This  is  an  unreasonable  demand,  and  we  might  put  him  o//with 
this  answer.  Benllcy. 

3.  To  delay  ;  to  defer ;  to  postpone.  How  gener- 
ally do  men  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  future 
opportunities ! 

4.  To  pass  fallaciously ;  to  cause  to  be  circulated 
or  received  ;  as,  to  put  off  upon  the  world  some  plau- 
sible reports  or  ingenious  theory. 

5.  To  discard. 

The  clothiers  all  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.  Shak. 

6.  To  recommend  ;  to  vend  ;  to  obtrude.   Bacon. 

7.  To  vend  ;  to  sell. 

8.  To  pass  into  other  hands ;  as,  to  put  off  a  coun- 
terfeit coin  or  note. 

9.  To  push  from  land  ;  as,  to  put  at/ the  boat. 

To  put  on,  or  upon  ;  to  impute  ;  to  charge  ;  as,  to 
put  one's  own  crime  or  blame  on  another. 

2.  To  invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering;  as,  to 
put  on  a  cloak. 

3.  To  assume  ;  as,  to  put  on  a  grave  countenance  ; 
topwt  on  a  counterfeit  appearance. 

Mercury  —  put  on  the  6hape  of  a  man.  L' Estrange. 

4.  To  forward  ;  to  promote. 

This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace.     [06s.]      Bacon. 

5.  To  impose  ;  to  inflict. 

That  which  thou  pultest  on  me,  I  will  bear.  — 2  Kings  xviii. 
To  be  put  upon ;  to  be  imposed  on  ;  to  be  deceived  ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  passive  form. 
To  put  over ;  to  refer  ;  to  send. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 

I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother.  Shak. 

2.  To  defer  ;  to  postpone.  The  court  put  over  the 
cause  to  the  next  term. 

To  put  out ;  to  place  at  interest ;  to  lend  at  use. 
Money  put  out  at  compound  interest  nearly  doubles 
in  eleven  years. 

2.  To  extinguish  ;  as,  to  put  out  a  candle,  lamp,  or 
fire  ;  to  put  out  the  remains  of  affection.     Addison. 

3.  To  send  ;  to  emit ;  to  shoot,  as  a  bud  or  sprout ; 
as,  to  put  out  leaves. 


PUT 

4.  To  extend  ;  to  reach  out  ;  to  protrude ;  as,  to 
put  out  the  hand. 

5.  To  drive  out  ;  to  expel ;  to  dismiss. 

When  I  am  put  out  of  the  stewardship.  —  Luke  xvi. 

6.  To  publish  ;  to  make  public;  ax,  to  put  out  a 
pamphlet.     [JVow  vulgar.'] 

7.  To  contuse  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  interrupt ;  as,  to 
put  one  out  in  reading  or  speaking. 

To  put  out  the  eyes  ;  to  destroy  the  power  of  sight ; 
to  render  blind. 

To  put  to;  to  add  ;  to  unite;  as,  to  put  one  sum  to 
another. 

2.  To  refer  to  ;  to  expose  ;  as,  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
army  or  nation  to  a  battle ;  to  put  the  safety  of  the 
state  to  hazard. 

3.  To  punish  by;  to  distress  by;  as,  tojjiitaman 
to  the  rack  or  torture. 

To  put  to  it ;  to  distress  ;  to  press  hard  ;  to  per- 
plex ;   to  give  difficulty  to. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  't.  Shak. 

To  be  put  to  it ;  in  Vie  passive  form,  to  have  diffi- 
culty. 

I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it  to  bring  myself  off.  Addison. 

To  put  the  hand  to  ;  to  apply  ;  to  take  hold  ;  to  be- 
gin ;  to  undertake  ;  as,  to  put  the  hand  to  the  plow. 
See  Heat.  xii.  7. 

2.  To  take  by  theft  or  wrong  ;  to  embezzle. 

Then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both,  that  he 
hath  not  put  his  hand  to  his  neighbor's  goods.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

To  put  to  the  sword  ;  to  kill ;  to  slay.  Bacon. 

To  put  to  death ;  to  kill. 

To  put  to  a  stand ;  to  stop ;  to  arrest  by  obstacles  or 
difficulties. 

To  put  to  trial,  or  on  trial ;  to  bring  before  a  court 
and  jury  for  examination  and  decision. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  test  ;  to  try. 

To  put  together  ;  to  unite  in  a  sum,  mass,  or  com- 
pound ;  to  add  ;  as,  to  put  two  sums  together  ;  put 
together  the  ingredients. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  connect.  Put  the  two  chains  to- 
gether. 

3.  To  place  in  company  or  in  one  society. 

To  put  trust  in ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  repose  confi- 
dence in. 

To  put  up;  to  pass  unavenged  ;  to  overlook;  not 
to  punish  or  resent ;  as,  to  put  up  injuries ;  to  put  up 
indignities. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but  when  the  offender 
i3  below  resentment.  Addison. 

[I  have  never  heard  this  phrase  used  in  America. 
We  always  say,  to  put  up  with ;  we  can  not  put  up 
with  such  injuries.] 

2.  To  send  forth  or  shoot  up,  as  plants  ;  as,  to  put 
up  musjirooms.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  expose ;  to  offer  publicly ;  as,  to  put  up  goods 
to  sale  at  auction. 

4.  To  start  from  a  cover.     [  Obs.]  Spectator. 

5.  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  pur  up  any  of  the  rent.  Spelman. 

6.  To  reposit  for  preservation  ;  as,  to  put  up  apples 
for  winter. 

7.  To  pack  ;  to  reposit  in  casks  with  salt  for  pres- 
ervation ;  as,  to  put  up  pork,  beef,  or  fish. 

8.  To  hide  or  lay  aside.     Put  up  that  letter.     Shak. 

9.  To  put  in  a  trunk  or  box ;  to  pack  ;  as,  to  put  up 
clothing  for  a  journey. 

PUT,  v.  i.    To  go  or  move  ;  as,  when  the  air  first  puts 
up.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  puts  to  land.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shoot  ;  to  germinate. 

The  sap  puts  downward.  Bacon. 

To  put  forth  ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate. 

Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  put  forth.    Bacon. 
2.  To  leave  a  port  or  haven.  Shak. 

To  put  in  ;  to  enter  a  harbor ;  to  sail  into  port. 

2.  To  offer  a  claim.  A  puts  in  for  a  share  of 
profits. 

To  put  in  for;  to  offer  one's  self;  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for.  Locke. 

To  put  off;  to  leave  land. 

To  put  on  ;  to  urge  motion  ;  to  drive  vehemently. 

To  put  over ;  to  sail  over  or  across.  jibbot. 

To  put  to  sea ;  to  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage  ;  to 
advance  into  the  ocean.  Dryden. 

To  put  up ;  to  take  lodgings  ;  to  lodge.  We  put  up 
at  the  Golden  Ball. 

2.  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate.  V 'Estrange. 

To  put  up  to  ;  to  advance  to.     [Little  used.]    Swift. 

To  put  up  with ;  to  overlook  or  suffer  without 
recompense,  punishment,  or  resentment;  as,  to  put 
up  with  an  injury  or  affront. 

2.  To  take  without  opposition  or  dissatisfaction  ; 
as,  to  put  up  with  bad  fare. 

This  verb,  in  all  its  uses,  retains  its  primary  sense, 
to  set,  throw,  thrust,  send,  &.C. ;  but  its  signification  is 
modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  by  other  words 
standing  in  connection  with  it. 
PJJT,  n.    An  action  of  distress  ;  as,  a  forced  put. 

L'Estrange. 


PUT 

PUT,  n.     [Qu.  W.  pwt,  a  short,  thick  person.] 

1.  A  rustic  ;  a  clown. 

2.  A  game  at  cards. 

PUT,  n.    [Fr.  pultun  ;  W    putan ;   It.  puita,  puttano  ; 
Sp.  puta.j 
A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute. 
PIJT  CaSE,  for  put  the  case ;  suppose  the  case  to  be  so  ; 

a  vulgar,  or  at  least  inelegant  phrase.  Burton. 

PU'TAGE,  n.     [See  Put,  a  prostitute.]     In  low,  pros- 
titution or  fornication  on  the  part  of  a  female. 
PO'TAN-ISM,  n.     [Fr.  putanismc.]  [Cowcl. 

Customary  lewdness  or  prostitution  of  a  female. 
PO'TA-TIVE,  u.      [Fr.  pututif;  It.  pulalioo  ;  from  L. 
puto,  to  suppose.] 

Supposed ;      reputed ;      commonly      thought    or 
deemed  ;    as,  the  putative  father  of  a  child. 
PUT-CHOCK',  n.     A  root  imported  into  China  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  India,  and  used  for  burning 
as  incense;  also  spelt  Putchock.  .VcCulloch. 

PO'TID,  a.  [L.  putidus,  from  puteo,  h.  have  an  ill 
smell ;  W.  pwd.] 

Mean  ;  base ;  worthless.      L'Estrange.     Taylor 
Pu'TID-NESS,  n.     Meanness  ;  vileness. 
PIJT'LOG,  7i.     A  short  piece  of  timber,  on  which  the 
planks  forming  the  lloor  of  a  scaffold  are  laid. 

Oloss.  of  Archil. 
PUT'-OFF,  n.    An  excuse ;  a  shift  for  evasion  or  de- 
lay. V  Estrange. 
PU-TREDTN-OUS,   a.      [from   L.  pulredo,  from  pu- 
trco,  putris.] 

Proceeding  from  putrefaction,  or  partaking  of  the 
putrefactive  process ;  having  an  offensive  smell. 

Floyer. 
PU-TRE-FAC'TION,    n.      [Fr.,  from   L.  putrcfactio ; 
putris,  putrid,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

A  natural  process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  disorganized,  and  their  elements  newly 
arranged,  forming  new  compounds.  Putrefaction  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  heat  and  moisture. 
PU-TRE-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Pertaining  to  putrefaction; 
as,  the  putrefactive  smell  or  process. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  putrefaction ;  causing  pu- 
trefaction. Brown. 
Pv'TRE-Fi-ED, '-(lie,)  pp.  or  a.    Dissolved:  rotten. 
PO'TRE-Fy,  v.  t.     [Fr.  putrefier;    L.  putrefacio ;   pu- 
tris, putrid,  and  fucio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  cause  to  be  decomposed  ;  to  disorganize  and 
cause  to  pass  into  a  state  in  which  the  constituent 
elements  are  newly  arranged,  forming  new  com- 
pounds, as  animal  or  vegetable  bodies ;  to  cause  to 
rot.  Heat  and  moisture  soon  putrefy  dead  flesh  or 
vegetables. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  make  foul ;  as,  to  putrefy  the 
air.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  morbid,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ;  as,  to 
putrefy  an  ulcer  or  wound.  Wiseman.     Temple. 

Pu'TRE-FV,  v.  i.  To  dissolve  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position ;  to  have  the  constituent  elements  newly 
arranged,  forming  new  compounds,  as  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  deprived  of  the  living  princi- 
ple ;  to  rot. 

PO'TRE-FSMNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Causing  to  be  decom- 
posed ;  making  rotten. 

PU-TRES'CENCE,  n.     [from  L.  putrescens,  putresco.] 
The  state  of   decomposing,  as    in  an  animal  or 
vegetable  substance ;  a  putrid  state.  Brown. 

PU-TRES'CENT,  a.  Becoming  putrid  ;  passing  from 
an  organized  state  into  another  state,  in  which  the 
elements  are  newly  arranged,  forming  new  com- 
pounds. Brown. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  as,  a 
putrescent  smell 

PU-TRE8'CI-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  putrefied  ;  liable 
to  become  putrid';  as,  putrescible  substances. 

Ramsay,  Hist. 

PO'TRID,  a.  [Fr.  putride  ;  L.  putridus,  from  putris, 
putreo.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  dissolution  or  disorganization,  as 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies;  corrupt ;  rotten  :  as, pu- 
trid flesh. 

2.  Indicating  a  state  of  dissolution  ;  tending  todis- 
organize  the  substances  composing  the  body. 

3.  Proceeding  from  putrefaction,  ot  pertaining  to 
it;  as,  a  putrid  scent. 

PO'TRID-NESS,  |  n.     The  state  oj  being  putrid  ;  cor- 

PU-TRID'I-TY,    J      ruption.  Floyer. 

PU'TRI-FI-CA'TION,  n.     State  of  becoming  rotten. 

PO'TRY,  a.    Rotten.     [JVot  used.]  Marston. 

PUTTER,  n.     [from  put.]     One  who  puts  or  places. 

PIJT'TER-ON,  n.     An  inciter  or  instigator.       Shak. 

PJJT'TING,  ppr.  [from  put.]  Setting  ;  placing  ;  lay- 
ing. 

PUTTING,  n.  In  Scotland,  an  ancient  sport,  the 
throwing  of  a  heavy  stone,  with  the  hand  raised 
over  the  head. 

PIJT'TING-STONE,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  heavy  stone 
used  in  the  game  of  putting.  Pope.    Jamieson. 

PUT'TOCK,  7i.     A  kite.  Spenser. 

Putiock- shrouds ;  probtibly  a  mistalte  for  Futtock- 

PUT'TY,  n.     [Sp.  and  Port,  potea.]  [shrouds. 

1.  A  kind  of  paste  or  cement  compounded  of  whit- 
ing, or  soft  carbonate  of  lime  ami  lintseed  oil,  beat- 
en or  kneaded  to  the  consistence  of  dough  ;  used  in 
fastening  glass  in  sashes,  and  in  stopping  crevices. 
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2.  Putty  of  tin ;  a  powder  of  calcined  tin,  used  in 
polishing  glass  and  steel.  Encyc. 

3.  A  very  fine  cement,  made  of  lime  only,  used 
by  plasterers.  Brande. 

PUTTY,  „_  u  xo  cement  with  putty  ;  to  fill  up  with 
putty.  Aslu 

PUZ'ZLE,  (puz'zl,)  v.  «.t  [from  the  root  of  pose, 
which  see.] 

1.  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to 
gravel. 

A  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dextrous  in  puzzling 
others.  More. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun- 
ders. Addison. 

2.  To  make  intricate ;  to  entangle. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 

Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  error.  Addison. 

PUZ'ZLE,  v.  i.    To  be  bewildered  ;  to  be  awkward. 

V  Estrange. 

PUZ'ZLE,  n.    Perplexity ;  embarrassment.    Bacon. 

PUZ'ZLjED,  pp.  or  a.  Perplexed  ;  intricate  ;  put  to  a 
stand. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEAD-ED,  (puz'zl-hed-ed,)  a.  Having  the 
head  full  of  confused  notions.  Johnson. 

PUZ'ZLER,  n.     One  that  perplexes. 

PUZ'ZLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Perplexing  ;  embarrassing  ;  be- 

PUZ-ZO-LA'NA.     See  Pozzuolana.  [wildering. 

PYC'NITE,  n.     [Qu.  Gr.  irvxvnc,  compact.] 

A  mineral,  the  shorlite  of  fcirwan,  or  shorlous 
topaz  of  Jameson.  It  usually  appears  in  long,  irreg- 
ular prisms  or  cylinders,  longitudinally  striated,  and 
united  in  bundles.  Werner.     Cleavcland. 

PYG'NO-STYLE,  n.  [Gr.  ttvkvoc,  thick,  and  ruAoc, 
column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  colonnade 
in  which  the  columns  stand  very  close  to  each  oth- 
er ;  only  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column  be- 
ing allowed  to  each  intercolumniation.  Gwilt. 

PYE,  (pi,)  «.  [Probably  a  contracted  word,  and  the 
same  as  pie,  a  mass.] 

A  confused  mass  ;  the  state  of  printing  type  when 
the  sorts  are  mixed. 

PYE,  71.     A  bird.     [See  Pie.] 

PY'GARG,         ( 71.     [Gr.  irvyapyog,  having  a  white 

P?-GAR'GUS,  j      rump.] 

1.  A  quadruped,  probably  a  species  of  antelope  or 
gazelle.     Dcut.  xiv.  5. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hen-harrier,  a  species  of  buz- 
zard. Ed.  Encyc. 

PYG'MY,         )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  pygmy  or  dwarf; 

PYG-ME'AN,  S      very  small  ;  dwarfish.  Milton. 

PYG'MY,  n.  [Fr.  pygmee  ;  It.  pigmeo ;  Ij.pygm&us; 
Gr.  irvypatos,  from  irvypn,  the  fist ;  as  big  as  the  fist.] 
A  dwarf ;  a  person  not  exceeding  a  cubit  in  height ; 
This  appellation  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fab- 
ulous race  of  beings  inhabiting  Thrace,  who  waged 
war  with  the  cranes,  and  were  destroyed.    Encyc. 

PYL'A-GORE,  71.      [Gr.  iroXayopoc.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  delegate  or  representative  of  a 
city,  sent  to  the  Amphictyonic  council.       Mitford. 

PY-LOR'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pylorus ;  as,  the 
pyloric  artery. 

PY-Lo'RUS,  M.     [Gr.  irvXoipnc,  from  701X17,  a  gate.] 
The  lower  ana  right  orifice  of  the  stomach.    Coze. 

PY'0"\    See  Piet. 

PYR'A-GANTH,  n.     [Gr.  irvpaK.ivQa,  fiery  thorn.] 
A   plant ;    an   evergreen  species    of    thorn,  with 
flame-colored  berries,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

PY-RAL'LO-LlTE,  7t.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  a\\nc,  and 
X<0ne ;  alluding  to  its  changes  of  color  before  the 
blowpipe.] 

A  white  or  greenish  mineral  from  Finland,  rarely 
in  oblique  crystals,  consisting  essentially  of  silica 
and  magnesia.  Dana. 

PYR'A-MID,  7i.  [Fr.  pyramide  ;  It.  piramide ;  L.  pyr- 
amis ;  Gr.  irupa/Kc.  The  origin  and  composition  of 
this  word  are  not  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Gr.  irvp,  fire,  forms  orje  of  its  component  parts  ; 
and  it  may  be  named  from  being  shaped  like  flame. 
Ehnes.] 

1.  A  solid  body  standing  on  a  triangular,  square,  or 
polygonal  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the 
top  ;  or  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  contained  by  sev- 
eral triangles,  whose  bases  are  all  in  the  same  plane, 
and  which  have  one  common  vertex.  Encyc. 

2.  An  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  for  se- 
pulchral and  religious  purposes,  Sec.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  may  have  been  erected  to  the  sun,  during 
the  prevalence  of  Sabianism. 

PY-RAM'ID-AL,  a.     [Fr.  pyramidale  ;  It.  piramidale.] 

1.  Pyramidical. 

2.  Relating  to  the  pyramids. 
PYR-A-MID'IC,         (  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
PYR-A-MID'IC-AL,  j      mid. 

The  panicles  of  earth  being;  cubical,  those  of  fire  pyramidical. 

Enfield  on  Pinto. 

A  pyramidical  rock.  Goldsmith. 

PYR-A-MID'te-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  pyr- 
amid. Bacon. 

PYR-A-MID'ie-AL-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being 
pyramidical. 

PY-RAM'I-DOID,  71.     [pyramid  and  Gr.  ctd-s,  form.] 
A  solid  resembling  the  pyramid.  Barlow. 


PYR 

PYR'A-MIS,  71.    [L.J     A  pyramid.  Bacon. 

PYRE,  71.     [L.  pyra.J 

A  funeral  pile  ;  a  pile  to  be  burnt.  Pope. 

PYR-E-NA'ITE,  j   n.     [from  the  Pyrenees.]     A  vari- 

PYR-E-Ne'ITE,  j       ety  of  garnet.  Dana. 

PY--RET'I€S,  71.  pi.    Medicines  for  the  cure  of  fever. 

PYR-E-TOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  irvpero;,  fever,  from  irvp, 
fire,  and  Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  fevers,  or  the  doctrine 
of  fevers  Hooper. 

PY-REX'I-A,  71. ,■  pi.  Pyrexue.     [Gr.  irvpe(  15.] 

Fever.  Forsytlu 

PY-REX'I-AL,  a.    Relating  to  fever. 

PY-REX'IG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  fever ;  feverish. 

PYR'GOM,  71.     A  variety   of  pyroxene,  called  also 
Fassaite.  Dana. 

PYR'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  pyrum,  a  pear,  and  form.} 

Having  the  form  of  a  pear.  Gregory. 

PYR-I-TA'CEOUS,  (pir-e-ta'shus,)  a.     Pertaining   to 
pyrites._  [See  Pyritic]  Lavoisier. 

PY-Rl'TES,  71.     [Gr.  Tzvptrne,  from  7r»p,  fire.] 

A  combination  of  sulphur  with  iron,  copper,  co- 
balt, or  nickel,  presenting  a  white  or  yellowish  me- 
tallic luster.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  in  allusion  to  its  giving  sparks  with 
steel.  The  sulphurets  of  other  metals,  or  those  of 
copper,  not  presenting  the  colors  stated,  are  not  called 
Pyrites.  Dana. 

[Darwin  has  anglicized  this  word,  which  would 
be  preferable.] 


Hence  sable  coal  his  massy  couch  extends, 
And  stars  of  gold  the  sparkluig  pyrue  blends. 


Darwin. 


s.h,\a- 

3,     > 


Pertaining  to  pyrites ;  consisting 
of  or  resembling  pyrites. 


PY-RIT'IG, 
PY-RIT'IG-AL 
PYR'I-TOUS 

PYR-I-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [pyrites  and  L.  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Containing  or  producing  p*yrites. 
PYR'I-TlZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  pyrites. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
PYR'I-TIZ-ED,  pp.    Converted  into  pyrites. 
PYR-I-TOL'0-6Y,  re.     [pyrites  and   Gr.   Xoyog,  dis- 
course.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  pyrites.  Fourcroy. 

PY'RO,  [from  Gr.  irvp,  fire,]  used  as  a  prefix,  in  chem- 
istry, to  denote  some   modification  by  heat. 

Brande. 

PY-RO-A-CE'Tie  SPIR'IT,  7t.     Acetone  ;   a  limpid, 

colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  aromatic  odor,  and 

very  inflammable,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 

the  acetate  of  lead,  or  other  acetate.  Ure. 

PY'RO-AC'ID,  71.     An  acid  obtained  by  subjecting 

another  acid  to  the  action  of  heat.  Brande. 

PYR'O-CHLORE,  71.      [Gr.  vvp,  fire,  and  xXtupoc, 
green.] 

A  mineral  occurring  in  yellow  or  brownish  octahe- 
drons, and  consisting  of  columbic  acid,  and  combined 
with  lime  and  oxyd  of  cerium. 
PY-RO-CIT'RIC  ACID,  71.    An  acid  obtained  from 

citric  acid  by  the  action  of  heat.  Cooley. 

PY-ROG'EN-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  yevvau,  to 
generate.] 
Produced  bv  fire;  igneous.  Mantell. 

PY-ROL'A-TRY,   n.      [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and   Xarpcia, 
worship.] 

The  worship  of  fire.  Young. 

PY-RO-LIG'NE-OUS,  \   a.       [Gr.   rrvp,   fire,   and    L. 
PY-RO-LIG'NOUS,      \      ligneus,  from  lignum,  wood.] 
The  latter  term  only  is  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry. 

Generated  or  procured  by  the  distillation  of  wood  ; 
a  term  applied  to  the  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  vvood.  Tile  acid  so  procured  is  nothing  but  impure 
and  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  impure  vinegar. 

Chemistry. 
PY-RO-LIG'NITE,  71.    [Supra.]     A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  pyrolignous  acid  with  a  base  ;  the 
same  as  an  acetate. 
PY-RO-LITH'ie,  j    a.      [Gr.    irvp,    fire,    and    XtBos, 
PYR-U'Rie,  (       stone.] 

The  pyrolithic  acid  is  an  acid  of  recent  discovery. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  silvery  white  plates  which 
sublime  from  uric  acid  concretions  when  distilled  in 
a  retort.  Now  considered  identical  with  cyanuric 
acid. 
PY-ROL'O-GIST,  71.  A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
heat.  Black. 

2.  An  investigator  of  the  laws  of  heat. 
PY-ROL'O-GY,  71.      [Gr.   irvp,  fire,  and   \oyoc,  dis- 
course.] 

A  treatise  on  heat ;  or  the  natural  history  of  heat, 
latent  and  sensible.  Mitchill. 

PY-RO-Lu'SITE,  71.  [Gr.  nop,  fire,  and  \vo>,  to  wash.] 
A  black  ore  of  manganese,  often  used  in  bleach- 
ing. 
PY-RO-MA'LATE,   71.     [See   Pyromalic.]      A   com- 
pound of  pyromalic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base.   Ure. 
PY-RO-Ma'LIG,  a.     [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  L.  malum,  an 
apple.] 

A  term  applied  to  a  volatile  acid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  malic  acid  in  close  vessels.  Its  properties 
and  composition  have  not  been  investigated.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  isomeric  with  malic  acid. 


PYR 

[Gr.  7rup,  fire,  and  pavreia, 


Encyc. 

Pertaining  to  pyromancy. 
One  who  pretends  to  divine  by 
Herbert. 
[Gr.    irvp,  fire,  and    perpw, 


PYR'O-MAN-CY,   71. 

divination.] 
Divination  by  fire. 
PY-RO-MAN'TIC,  a. 
PY-RO-MAN'TI€,ti. 

fire. 
PY-ROM'E-TER,    71. 

measure/] 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  expansion  of 
bodies  by  heat. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat 
above  those  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer; 
as,  thepyrometer  of  Wedgwood.  * 

PY-RO-MET'RIC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pyrom- 

PY-RO-MET'Rie-AL,  \       eter  or  to  its  use. 

P.  Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

PY-RO-MORPH'ITE,  71.     [Gr.  irvp  and  pop<f,r,.} 

The  mineral  phosphate  of  lead,  occurring  in  bright 
green  and  brown  hexagonal  crystals  and  masses. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  crystalline  form  which  the 
globule  assumes  in  cooling.  Dana. 

PY-RO-MORPH'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  poptbn, 
form.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  the  property  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  fire.  Shepard. 

PY-RO-MO'eATE,  71.  A  combination  of  pyromucic 
acid  with  a  base. 

PY-RO-MO'Cie,  a.    [Gr.  nvp,  fire,  and  L.  mucus.] 

The  pyromucic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  mucic  or  saccholactic  acid.  It  is  a 
white,  volatile  substance. 

PYR'OPE,  71.  [Gr.  lrvpumos ;  irvp,  fire,  and  tot//, 
face.] 

A  mineral  regarded  as  a  variety  of  garnet,  oc- 
curring in  small  masses  or  grains,  never  in  crystals. 
Its  color  is  a  poppy  or  blood  red,  frequently  with  a 
tinge  of  orange.  Brochant.     Cleavcland. 

PYR'O-PHANE,  it.     [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  4,0ns,  clear.] 
A  mineral  which  in  its  natural  state  is  opaque,  but 
is  said  to  change  its  color  and  become  transparent 
by  heat.  Kirwan.     Lunier. 

PY-ROPH'A-NOUS,  a.  Rendered  transparent  by 
heat. 

PY-ROPH'O-ROUS,  (pl-rof'o-rus,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  pyrophorus. 

PY-ROPH'O-RUS,  (pi-rof'o-rus,)  71.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire, 
and  tpoooc,  bearing.] 

A  substance  which  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  air, 
or  which  maintains  or  retains  light.  It  is  best  made 
by  heating  together  alum,  pearl-ashes,  and  lamp- 
black. Silliman. 

PY-RO-PHYS'A-LITE.     See  Topaz  and  Phtsalite. 

PY-ROR'THITE,  n.  A  mineral  allied  to  orthite,  oc- 
curring in  long,  brownish-black  crystals.  It  is  in- 
flammable, owing  to  its  containinga  large  percentage 
of  carbon.  The  essential  ingredients  are  silica, 
oxyd  of  cerium,  and  water.  Dana. 

PYR'O-SGOPE,  n.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  CKOireui,  to 
view.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  pulsatory  motion 
of  the  air,  or  the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a 
fire.  Leslie. 

PY-Ro'SIS,  7t.     [Gr.  irvpumc,  a  burning.] 

In  medicine,  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  ac- 
companied with  an  eructation  of  watery  fluid,  usu- 
ally insipid,  but  sometimes  acrid.  It  is  commonly 
called  Water-brash. 

PY-ROS'MA-LlTE,  71.  A  mineral  of  a  liver-brown 
color,  or  pistachio  green,  occurring  in  six-sided 
prisms,  of  a  lamellar  structure,  found  in  Sweden. 

Phillip. 
It  is  an  ore  of  iron,  consisting  of  silica,  oxyd  of 
iron  and  manganese,  and  chlorid  of  iron.       Dana. 

PY-RO-TaR-TAR'IG,  o.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  tar- 
tar.] 

A  term  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  heating  tar- 
taric acid  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  distinct  from  tar- 
taric acid. 

PY-RO-TAR'TRATE,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  pyrotartaric  acid  with  a  base. 

PYR-O-TEGH'Nie,  (    a.       [Gr.    irvp,   fire,    and 

PYR-O-TEGH'NIG-AL,  ]         tcxvi,  art.] 

Pertaining  to  fireworks  or  the  art  of  forming 
them. 

PYR-O-TEGH'NieS,  )   71.    [Supra.]     Theartofmak- 

PYR'O-TECH-NY,  j  ing  fireworks,  or  the  sci- 
ence which  teaches  the  management  and  application 
of  fire  in  its  various  operations,  particularly  in  mak- 
ing rockets  and  other  artificial  fireworks. 

PYR-O-TEGH'NIST,  71.    One  skilled  in  pyrotechny. 

Stevens. 

PY-ROT'l€,  a.     [Gr.  irvpoto,  to  burn.] 
Caustic.     [Seo  Caustic] 

PY-ROT'IG,  71.    A  caustic  medicine. 

PYR'OX-ENE,  71.  [Gr.  irvp,  fire,  and  levoc,  a  stranger  ; 
a  guest  in  fire,  unaltered.] 
The  same  mineral  with  Auoite,  which  see. 

Dana. 

PY-ROX-EN'IC,  a.  Containing  pyroxene ;  composed 
chiefly  of  pyroxene.  Dana. 

PY-ROX-YL'I€,  a.     [Gr.  vvp,  fire,  and  IvXov,  wood  ] 
Obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  vvood  ; 
as,  pyroxylic  spirit. 
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QUA 

Pt-ROX'Y-LTNE,  (-in,)  j  n.  [Gr.  irvp,  tire,  and  fuXw, 

PT-ROX'YLE,  (-il,)         j        wood.] 

A  term  embracing  gun  cotton  and  all  other  explo- 
sive substances,  obtained  by  immersing  vegetable 
fiber  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  suffering  it  to 
dry.  Dana. 

PYR'RHIC,  re.     [L.  pyrrhichlus:  Gr.  Trvppixioi,  from 
n^ppt\n,  a  nimble  dance.] 

1.  In  poetry,  afoot  consisting  of  two  short  syllables. 

2.  An  ancient  military  dance. 

PYR'RHI€,  a.     Noting  an   ancient  military  dance, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pyrrlms.         Brands. 
2.  In  poetry,  noting  the  foot  called  Pyrrhic. 
PYR'RHIN,  n.     [Gr.  irupivus.] 

A  vegeto-animal  substance,  detected  in  rain  water 
by  M.  Brandes.  Journal  of  Science. 

PYR-RHON'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Pyrrhonism. 
PYR'RHO-NISM,  re.     [from  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the 
skeptics.] 
Skepticism  ;  universal  doubt. 


Q 


IS  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet ; 
an  articulation  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  koph 

or  qoph,  Ch.  and  Heb.  p,  Samaritan  P,Syriac  «£)> 
Arabic  (j  kaf.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  articulation 
more  deeply  guttural  than  that  of  k ;  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  qu;  for  we 
observe  that,  in  the  Latin  language,  from  which  the 
moderns  have  borrowed  the  letter,  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  u,  as  it  is  in  English.  This  letter  is  not  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  In  our  mother  tongue,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  this  letter  is  not  used  ;  but,  in  the 
place  of  qu,  en,  or,  more  generally,  cw  is  used  •,  as  in 
cwlc,  quick;  ewen,  queen.  This  letter  is  superfluous  ; 
for  ku  or  koo,  in  English,  have  precisely  the  same 
sounds  as  qu.  It  is  alleged  that,  in  expressing  q, 
the  cheeks  are  contracted,  and  The  lips  put  into  a 
canular  form,  for  the  passage  of  the  breath  —  circum- 
^  stances  which  distinguish  it  from  k.  This  appears  to 
be  a  mistake.  This  position  of  the  organs  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  following  letter,  u;  and  kuestion  and 
question  are  pronounced  precisely  alike,  and  with  the 
same  configuration  of  the  organs.  For  qu  in  Eng- 
lish, the  Dutch  use  kw,  the  Germans  qu,  the  Swedes 
and  the  Danes  go,  which  answer  to  our  kw.  The 
Gothic  has  a  character  which  answers  to  qu.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  g  is  precisely  k,  with  this  difference 
in  use, that g  is  always  followed  by  u  in  English,  and 
k  Is  not.  Q  never  ends  an  English  word.  Its  name, 
cix".,  is  said  to  be  from  the  French  queue,  a  tail. 

As  a  numeral,  Q  stands  for  500,  and,  with  a  dash,  Q, 
for  500,000. 

Used  as  an  abbreviation,  Q.  stands  for  qunntlty  or 
quantum',  as,  among  physicians,  q.  pi.,  quantum  placet, 
as  much  as  yon  please  ;  q.  s.,  quantum  sujficit,  as 
much  as  is  required,  or  as  is  sufficient. 

Q.  D.  is  sometimes  used  for  quasi  dizlsset,  as  if  he 
had  said. 

Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D.  stand  for  quod 
erat  demonstrandum,  which  was  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
Q.  E.  F.,quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be  done. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  Q.  stands  for  Qulntus  or 
Quintius;  Quint,  for  Qulntllius ;  and  Quais.  for 
quaistor. 

In  English,  Q.  is  an  abbreviation  for  question. 
QUAB,  n.     [G.  quappe;  D.  ktoab;  Dan.  qvabbe.] 

A  fish  of  Russian  rivers,  which  delights  in  clear 
water.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

QUA-CHIL'TO,  7i.  A  Brazilian  fowl  of  (he  moor-hen 
kind,  of  a  fine  black  color,  variegated  with  white. 
Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
QUACK,  v.  i.     [D.  kwaaken,  G.  quaken,  Dan.  qvakker, 
to  croak.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck  or  goose.  Ring. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  bounce  :  to  talk  noisily  and  osten- 
tatiously ;  as,  pretenders  to  medical  skill  quack  of 
their  cures.  Hudibras. 

QUACK,  n.  [from  the  verb.]  A  boaster;  one  who 
pretends  to  skill  or  knowledge  which  he  does  not 
possess.  Fclton. 

2.  A  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill  which  he 
does  not  possess ;  an  empiric  ;  an  ignorant  practi- 
tioner. MdisonZ 

QUACK,  a.  Pertaining  to  quackery  ;  as,  a  quack  med- 
icine. 

QUACK'ER-Y,  re.  The  boastful  pretensions  or  moan 
practice  of  an  ignoramus,  particularly  in  medicine  ; 
empiricism. 

QUACK'ISH,  a.  Like  a  quack  ;  boasting  of  skill  not 
possessed  ;  trickish.  Burke. 


QUA 

PYR'RHO-NIST,  re.  A  skeptic;  one  who  doubts  of 
every  thing. 

PYTH-A-GO'RE-AN  or  PYTH-A-GO-RE'AN,  re.  A 
follower  of  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  Italic  sect 
of  philosophers. 

PYTH-A-GO'RE-AN  or  \ 
PYTH-A-GO-RE'AN,  I   a.    Belonging  to  the  philos- 

PYTH-A-GOR'IG,  f      phy  of  Pythagoras. 

PYTH-A-GOR'ie-AL,    J 

PY-THAG'O-RISM,  n.     The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

PY-THAG'O-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  speculate  after  the  man- 
ner of  Pythagoras. 

PYTH'I-AN,  a.     [from  Pythia,the  priestess  of  Apollo.] 
Pertaining  to  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracles. 

Pythian  games  ;  one  of  the  four  great  national  fes- 
tivals of  ancient  Greece,  celebrated  near  Delphi,  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  the  eonqueror  of  the  dragon  Python. 

Brande. 

PY/THON,  re.  *  [L.  pytho ;  Gr.  ttvQuv,  a  dragon  or  ser- 
pent.] 


QUA 

A  genus  of  ophidian  reptiles,  which  are  large  ser- 
pents,  nearly  allied   to  the  Boa,  and  found  in  the 
East  Indies. 
PYTH'O-NESS,  re.     [from   L.   Pytho,  Gr.   nvBoiv,  a 
dragon  or  serpent.] 

1.  A  sort  of  witch  ;  also,  the  female  or  priestess  who 
gave  oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.  Mltford. 

2.  Any  female  supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion ;  a  sort  of  witch.  Bp.  Hall. 

PY-THON'ie,  a.    Pretending  to  foretell  future  events. 
PYTH'O-NIST,  7i.     A  conjurer. 
PYX         ) 

pyx'is  (  "•    P*w**i  Gr-  fuf's-] 

1.  The  box  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  keep  the 
host.  Cranmer. 

2.  A  box  used,  in  English  coinage,  for  the  trial  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.     [See  Pix.]  Smart. 

PYX-ID'I-UM,  re.*  [from  Gr.  TTyjfiy.]  In  botany,  a 
fruit  which  divides  circularly  into  an  upper  and 
lower  half,  of  which  the  former  acts  as  a  kind  of  lid, 
as  the  pimpernel  Brande.  » 


QUACK'ISM,  re.    The  practice  of  quackery.      Ash. 
QUACK'LE,  v.  i.     To  be  almost  choked. 

QUACK'^\  PD    I  a'     Almost  choked  or  suffocated. 
QUACK'SAL-VER,  re.     [Sw.  qvacksalfoare ;  quack  and 
salve.'] 

One  who.  boasts  of  his   skill  in   medicines  and 
salves,  or  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions  ;  a  char- 
latan. Brown.     Burton. 
QUAD,  (kvvod,)  a.     [D.  kwaad.] 

Evil ;  bad.     [Not  used.]  (lower. 

QUAD'RA,  «.     [It.]     In  architecture,  a  square  border 

or  frame  round  a  bass-relief,  panel,  &cc.  Q-wllt. 

QUAD'RA-GENE,  n.     [L.  quadrageni.] 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days,  that  is,  a  remission  of  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin,  corresponding  to  the  forty  clays 
of  ancient  canonical  penance.  Bp.  Fitzpatrick. 

QUAD-R  A-GES'I-MA,  n.  [L.  quadragcslmus,  fortieth, 
from  quatuor,  four.] 

Lent ;  so  called  because  it  consists  of  forty  days. 

Encyc. 
Quadragesima  Sunday :  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
which  is  about  forty  days  before  Easter. 
QUAD-RA-GES'I-MAL,  a.     [Supra.]      Belonging  to 

Lent ;  used  in  Lent.  Sanderson. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MALS,  re.  pi.  [Supra.]  Offerings 
formerly  made  to  the  mother  church  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 
QUAD'RAN"GLE,  (kwod'rang-gl,)  re.*[L.  quadratus, 
square,  from  quatuor,  four,  and  angulus,  angle.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  four  angles, 
and  consequently  four  sides.  Hutton. 

2.  In  English  architecture,  the  inner  square  or  rec- 
tangular court  of  a  building.  Qwilt. 
QUAD-RAN"GU-LAR,  a.      [Supra.]      Having    four 
angles,  and  consequently  four  sides.      Woodward. 

2.  In  botany,  having  four  prominent  angles,  as  a 
leaf.  Martyn. 

QUAD-RAN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.   With  four  sides  and 

four  angles. 
QUAD'RANT,  re.  *  [L.  quadrans,  a  fourth.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  the  quarter.  Brown. 

*2.  In  geometry,  the  quarter  of  a  circle  or  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Hutton. 

*3.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  altitudes  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  great  use  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation.  Quadrants  are  variously  made, 
but  they  all  consist  of  the  quarter  of  a  circle  whose 
limb  is  divided  into  ninety  degrees  ;  or,  as  in  Had- 
ley's  reflecting  quadrant,  an  arc  of  forty-five  degrees 
is  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  an  arc  of  ninety 
degrees. 

4.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  used  for  elevating 
cannon  and  pointing  them.  Brande. 

Quadrant  of  altitude  ;  an  appendage  of  the  artificial 
globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass  of  the  length  of  a 
quadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe,  and 
graduated.  It  is  fitted  to  the  meridian,  and  movable 
round  to  all  points  of  the  horizon.  It  serves  as  a 
scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  &.c. 

Hutton. 
QUAD-RANT'  AL,  a.     [Supra.]    Pertaining  to  a  quad- 
rant ;  also,  included  in  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle  ;  as, 
quadrantal  space.  Derham. 

Qnndrantal  triangle;  a  spherical  triangle  having 
one  side  equal  to  a  quadrant.  Hutton. 

QUAD-RANT'AL,  re.  [Supra.]  A  cubical  vessel  used 
by  the  Romans.  It  held  the  same  quantify  as  the 
amphora,  viz.,  a  cubic  foot.  Smith's  Diet. 

QUAD'RAT,  n.     [L.  quadratus,  squared.] 

1.  In  printing,  a  piece  of  metal  used  to  fill  the  void 


spaces  between  words,  &c.     Quadrats  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes  ;  as,  m-quadrats,  &c. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument,  chiefly  used  in 
taking  heights  or  depths  ;  called,  also,  a  geometrical 
square,  and  line  of  sltatlows.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RATE,  a.  Square;  having  four  equal  and 
parallel  sides. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts.  Brown. 

3.  Square  ;  equal  ;  exact.  Howell. 

4.  Suited  ;  fitted  ;  applicable  ;  correspondent. 

Harvey. 
QUAD'RATE,  re.      A   square  ;    a    surface  with   four 
equal  and  parallel  sides.  IVotton.     Milton. 

2.  In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
in  which  they  are  distant  from  each  other  ninety 
degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  the  same  as 
Quartile.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RATE,  v.  i.     [L.  quadro ;  Fr.  quadrer,  cadrer.] 
To  suit;  to  correspond  ;  to  agree  with;  to  be  ac- 
commodated ;  followed  by  with. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epic  poetry  — am  not  be  supposed  to  quadrate 
exactly  with  modern  heroic  poems.  Addison. 

QUAD-RAT'IO,  a.  Square  ;  denoting  a  square,  or 
pertaining  to  it. 

Quadratic  equation  ;  in  algebra,  an  equation  which 
contains  the  unknown  quantity,  either  as  a  square 
only,  or  as  a  square  antl  first  power  only  ;  or  one  in 
which  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  square.  Huttoii. 

QUAD-RA'TRIX,  re.  In  geometry,  a  mechanical  line 
by  means  of  which  we  can  find  right  lines  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  circles  or  other  curves  and 
their  several  parts.  Hutton. 

QUAD'RA-TURE,  re.     [L.  quadratura.] 

1.  The  act  of  squaring ;  the  reducing  of  a  figure 
to  a  square.  Thus  the  finding  of  a  square  which 
shall  contain  just  as  much  area  as  a  circle,  is  the 
quadrature  of  that  circle.  Encyc. 

In  general,  the  quadrature  of  curves,  in  mathematics, 
is  the  finding  of  rectilineal  figures  containing  the 
same  areas  as  figures  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

Olmsted. 

2.  A  quadrate  ;  a  square.  .Milton. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  position  of  one  heavenly  body 
in  respect  to  another,  when  distant  from  it  ninety  de- 
grees,or  a  quarter  of  the  circle,  as  the  moon,  when 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  points  of  conjunction 
and  opposition.  Olmsted. 

QUAD'REL,  re.     [It.  quadrello.] 

In  architecture,  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  made  of 

chalky  earth   and  dried   in  the  shade  for  two  years  ; 

so  called  from  being  square.  Owilt. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  qnadriennium  ;  quadra,  or 

quadrans,  from  quatuor,  four,  and  annus,  year  ] 

1.  Comprising  four  years ;  as,  a  quadrennial  pe- 
riod. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  four  years  ;  as,  quadrennial 
games. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.     Once  in  four  years. 
QUAD'RI-BLE,  a.     [L.  quadro,  to  square.] 

That  may  he  squared.  Derham. 

QUAD-RI-GAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  quadra  and  capsula.] 

In  botany,  having  four  capsules. 
QUAD'RI-€ORN,  71.      [L.  quatuor,  four,  and  cornu, 
horn.] 

The  name  of  certain  apterous  insects  having  four 
antennae.  Brande. 

QUAD-RI-€ORN'OUS,  a.     Having  four  horns. 
QUAD-RI-DEC'I-MAL,  a.    [L.  quadra  and  decern,] 
In  crystallography,  a   term    designating  a   crystal 
whose  prism,  or  the  middle  part,  has  four  faces  and 
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two  summits,  containing  together  ten  faces.     [Not 

QUAD-RI-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  quadra  and  dentatus, 
toothed.] 

In  botany,  having  four  teeth  on  the  edge. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.    Arranged  in  four  rows  or 

ranks.  Loudon. 

QUAD'RI-FID,  a.     [L.  quadrifidus ;  quadra  and  Jindo, 
to  divide.] 

In  botany,  four-cleft,  i.  e.,  divided  about  half  way 
from  the  margin  to  the  base  ;  as-,  tiquadrifid  perianth  ; 
cut  about  half  way  into  four  segments,  with  linear 
sinuses  and  straight  margins ;  as,  a  quadrijid  leaf. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RFGA,  n.    [L.]     A  car  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  as  "epresented  on  -the  reverse  of  ancient 
medals. 
QUAD-RI-GE-NA'RI-OUS,  a.     Consisting  of  forty. 
QUAD-RIJ'IJ-GOUS,  a.  [L.  quadra  and  jugum,  yoke.] 
■a       In  botany,  pinnate,  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  as, 

a  quadrijugous  leaf. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL,   a.     [L.   quadra,   or  quatuor, 
four,  and  lalns,  side.] 

Having  four  sides,  and  consequently  four  angles. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL,  n.  *  A  plane    figure  having 
four  sides,  and  consequently  four  angles ;  a  quadran- 
gular figure.  Hutton. 
QUAD-RI-LAT'ER-AL-NESS,  n.      The   property  of 
having  four  right-lined  sides,  forming  as  many  right 
angles.  Diet. 
QUAD-RI-LIT'ER-AL,   a.      [L.   quadra,   or  quatuor, 
four,  and  lilcra,  letter.] 

Consisting  of  four  letters.     Parkhurst.    Asiat.  Res. 

QUA-DRILLE',  (kwa-dr)l'  or  ka-dril',)  n.    [Fr.]     A 

game  played  by  four  persons  with  forty  cards,  being 

the  remainder  of  the  pack  after  the  four  tens,  nines, 

and  eights  are  discarded.  Encyc. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  made  up  of  sets  of  dances, 
four  in  each  set.  Smart. 

QUAD-RIL'LION,  (kwod-ril'yun,)  n.     According  to 
the  English  nutation,  the  number  produced  by  involv- 
ing a  million  to  the  fourth  power,  or  a  unit  with 
twenty-four     ciphers    annexed  ;    according    to    the 
French  notation,  a  unit  with  fifteen  ciphers  annexed. 
aUAO-RI-Lo'BATE,  )  a.       [L.   quadra,    or    quatuor, 
QUAD'R[-L5-B.KD,     j      four,  and  lobus,  Gr.  Xofjos.l 
In  botany,  having  four  lobes  ;  as,  a  quadrilobed  leaf. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-LOCIJ-LAR,  a.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
loculus,  a  cell.] 

Having  four  cells  ;  four-celled  ;  as,  a  quadrilocular 
pericarp.  Martyn. 

QUAD'RIN,  n.     fL.  quadvinus.] 

A  mite ;  a  small  piece  of  money,  in  value  about  a 
farthing.     [Not  in  use.]  Bailey. 

QUAD-RI-No'MI-AL,  a.      [L.  quadra,   quatuor,   and 
nomcii,  name.] 

In  algebra,  consisting  of  four  terms. 
QUAD-RI-NOM'ie-AL,   a.      Consisting  of  four    de- 
nominations or  terms.  Diet. 
QUAD-RIP'AR-TlTE,    o.      [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
partitas,  divided.] 

Divided  into  four  parts  ;  in  botany,  divided  to  the 
base  into  four  parts. 
QUAD-RIP' AR-TITE-LY,   ado.      In  four   divisions; 

in  a  quadripartite  distribution. 
QUAD-RI-PXR-TI"TION,    (kwod-re-par-tish'un,)  n. 
A  division  by  four  or  into  four  equal  parts  ;  or  the 
taking  the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or  number. 

Hutton. 
QUAD'RI-REME,  n.     [L.  quadriremis ;  quatuor,  four, 
and  renins,  oat1.] 
A  galley  with  four  benches  of  oars  or  rowers. 

Mitford. 
QUAD-RI-SYL'LA-BLE,  n.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
syllable.] 

A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 
QUAD'RI-VALVE,  )  a.   In  botany,  having  four 

QUAD-Rr-VALV'lj-LAR,  )    valves  ;  four-valved  ;  as, 

a  quadrivalve  pericarp.  Martyn. 

QUAD'RI-VALVES,  n.  pi.     [L.  quadra,  quatuor,  and 
valva,  valve.] 

A  door  with  four  folds  or  leaves. 
QUAD-RTV'I-AL,  a.      [L.  quadrivium;  quatuor,  four, 
and  via,  way.] 

Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a  point. 
QTJAD-ROON',  t         rT  ,  , 

QUA'TER-ONJ  |  "■     LL-  Quadra,  quatuor.] 

In  Spanish  America,  the  offspring  of  a  mulatto  wo- 
man by  a  white  man  ;  a  person  quarter-blooded. 

Clavigero. 
QUAD'RU-MAN,  n.     [L.  quadra  and  manus,  hand.] 
An  animal   having  four  hands  that  correspond  to 
the  hands  of  a  man,  as  a  monkey.  Lawrence,  Led. 
QUAD-RO'MA-NA,    n.    pi.      Animals    having    four 

hands,  as  monkeys. 
QUAD-RO'MA-NOUS,a.     Having  four  hands;  four- 
handed.  Lawrence,  Led. 
QUAD'RUNE,    n.       A    gritstone   with   a  calcareous 

cement. 
QUAD'RU-PED,  a.     [L.  quadrupes ;  quadra,  quatuor, 
four,  and  pes,  foot.] 

Having  four  legs  and  feet. 
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QUAD'RU-PED,  n.    An  animal  having  four  legs  and 

feet,  as  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  lion,  &c. 
QUAD'RU-PIE,  a.     [L.  quadruplus ;  quadra,  quatuor, 

and  plico,  to  fold.] 

Fourfold  ;  four  times  told  ;  as,  to  make  quadruple 

restitution  for  trespass  or  theft. 
QUAD'RU-PLE,  n.    Four  times  the  sum  or  number ; 

as,  to  receive  quadruple  the  amount  in  damages  or 

profits. 
QUAD'RU-PLE,  v.  U    To  make  four  times  as  much, 

or  as  many. 
QUAD'RU-PL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Made  four  times  as  much 

or  many. 
QUAD-Ru'PLI-€ATE,  a.    Fourfold  ;   four  times  re- 
peated ,_as,  a  quadruplicate  ratio  or  proportion. 
QUAD-Ru'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  quadruplico ;  quatuor 

and  plico,  to  fold.] 

To  make  fourfold  ;  to  double  twice. 
QUAD-RO'PLl-Ca-TED,  pp.    Made  fourfold. 
QUAD-RU-PLI-CA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  making 

fourfold  and  taking  four  times  the  simple  sum  or 

amount. 
QUAD'RU-PLING,  ppr.    Making  four  times  as  much 

or  many. 
QUAD'RU-PLY,  adv.    To  a  fourfold  quantity;  as,  to 

be  quadruply  recompensed.  Swift. 

QU^E'RE,     [L.]      Inquire;    better    written    Query, 

which  see. 
QU^EST'OR,  (kwest'or,)    See  Questor. 
QUAFF,  (kwiif,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  coiffer,  to  cap  or  hood  ;  se 

coiffer,  to  fuddle,  or  be  fuddled,  from  coiffe,  a  hood. 

But  qu.    In  the  Ethiopic,  lHL'<£  quaf, or  kwof,  is  to 

draw,  to  draw  out.    Ludolf,  407.    In  Arabic,  ,__>l«> 

kauba  or  kwaba,  is  to  drink  largely,  or  to  devour,  as 
food.] 
To  drink  ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts. 


He  quaffs  the  muscadel. 
Qua^"  immortality  and  joy. 


Shale. 
Milton. 


QUAFF,  v.  i.    To  drink  largely  or  luxuriously. 

South.     Dryden. 

QUAFF'ED,  (kwaft,)  pp.  Drank;  swallowed  in 
large  draughts. 

QUAFF'ER,  n.    One  that  quaffs  or  drinks  largely. 

QUAFF'ING,  ppr.     Drinking;  swallowing  draughts. 

QUAG,  n.     See  Quagmire. 

QUAG'GA,  n.  *  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  the 
Equus  Quagga,  nearly  allied  to  the  ass  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  zebra  on  the  other.  It  inhabits  South- 
ern Africa. 

QUAG'GY,  a.  [Supposed  to  be  from  the  root  of 
quake.]  ^ 

Yielding  to  the  feet  or  trembling  under  the  foot,  as 
soft,  wet  earth. 

QUAG'MlRE,  n.  [That  is,  quake-mire.]  Soft,  wet 
land,  which  has  a  surface  firm  enough  to  bear  a  per- 
son, but  which  shakes  or  yields  under  the  feet. 

Tusser.     Skak.    More. 

QUA'HAUG,  (kwaw'hog,)  n.  In  JVew  England,  the 
popular  name  of  a  large  species  of  clam  or  bivalvular 
shell-fish. 

[  This  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  natives.] 

QUAID,  a.  or  pp.  [For  Quailed.]  Crushed,  sub- 
dued, or  depressed.     [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

QUAIL,  (kwale,)  v.  i.  [Quail,  in  English,  signifies  to 
sink  or  languish,  to  curdle,  and  to  crush  or  quell. 
The  Italian  has  quagliare,  to  curdle,  and  the  Sax*. 
cwellan,  to  quell,  and  the  D.  kwaal  is  disease.  If 
these  are  of  one  family,  the  primary  sense  is  to 
shrink,  to  withdraw,  and  transitively,  to  beat  down. 
In  W.  cwl  signifies  a  flagging  or  drooping  ;  civla, 
faint,  languid.] 

1.  To  sink  into  dejection  ;  to  languish;  to  fail  in 
spirits.  Shak.     Knollcs.     Pierpont. 

2.  To  fade;  to  wither.     [Obs.]  Hakewill. 
QUAIL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  cailler;  Sp.  cuajar  ,•  Port,  coalhar ; 

It.  quagliare,  to  curdle  ;  W.  caul,  a  calPs  maw,  ren- 
net, chyle,  a  curd  ;  ceutaw,  to  curdle.  The  sense  is, 
to  contract.] 

To  curdle  ;  to  coagulate  ;  as  milk.  Bailey. 

QUAIL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cwellan.] 

To  crush  ;  to  depress  ;  to  sink  ;  to  subdue. 

Spenser. 

QUAIL,  n.*  [It.  quaglia  ;  Fr.  caille;  Arm.  coaill.] 

A  vague  English  popular  name  of  certain  gallina- 
ceous birds,  closely  allied  to  the  partridges.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  more  than  twenty  different  species,  and  of 
more  than  one  genus.  Its  application  in  New  Eng- 
land varies  within  short  distances,  which  is  believed 
also  to  be  the  fact  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

QUAIL'ING,  ppr.     Failing;  languishing. 

QUAlL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  failing  in  spirit  or  resolu- 
tion ;  decay.  Shale. 

QUAIL'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  or  call  for  alluring  quails 
into  a  net ;  a  kind  of  leathern  purse  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  partly  filled  with  horse  hair,  with  a  whistle  at 
the  end.  Encyc 

QUAINT,  (kwante,)  a.t  [Old  Fr.  coint,  Arm.  coent, 
count,  pretty.  In  Norman  French,  coint  is  familiar, 
affable,  and  accoinet,  is  very  necessary  or  familiar. 
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The  latter  word  would  lead  us  to  refer  quaint  to  the 
Latin  accinctus,  ready  ;  but  Skinner  thinks  it  more 
probably  from  comptus,  neat,  well-dressed.] 

1.  Nice  ;  scrupulously  and  superfluously  exact ; 
having  petty  elegance ;  as,  a  quaint  phrase  ;  a  quaint 
fashion.  Sidney.     Shak. 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Slui*. 

2.  Subtile ;  artful.     [Obs.]  Chaucer 

3.  Fine-spun  ;  artfully  framed.       Shak.     Milton. 

4.  Affected  ;  as,  quaint  fopperies.  Swift. 

5.  In  common  use,  odd ;  fanciful ;  singular ;  and  so 
used  by  Chaucer. 

QUAINT'LY,  adv.  Nicely ;  exactly ;  with  petty 
neatness  or  spruceness ;  as,  hair  more  quaintly 
curled.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Artfully. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly.  Shak. 

3.  Ingeniously ;  with  dexterity. 

I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss.  Gay. 

4.  Oddly  ;  fancifully  ;  singularly. 
QUAINT'NESS,  n.    Niceness ;  petty  neatness  or  ele- 
gance. 

There  is  a  majesty  in  simplicity  which  is  far  above  the  quaint- 
ness  of  wit.  Pope. 

2.  Oddness;   peculiarity. 
QUAKE,  (kwake,)  v.i.     [Sax.  cwacian  j  G.  quackeln; 

Eth.  Uvl/  II  hwyka,  to  shake,  to  agitate.] 

1.  To  shake;  to  tremble;  to  be  agitated  with 
quick  but  short  motions  continually  repeated  ;  to 
shudder.  Thus  we  say,  a  person  quakes  with  fear  or 
terror,  or  with  cold.    Heb.  xii. 

2.  To  shake  with  violent  convulsions,  as  well  as 
with  trembling ;  as,  the  earth  quakes ;  the  mountains 
quake.    Neh.  i. 

3.  To  shake,  tremble,  or  move,  as  the  earth  under 
the  feet  ;  as,  the  quaking  mud.  Pope. 

QUAKE,  v.  U  To  frighten;  to  throw  into  agitation. 
[Not  used.]  Shak. 

QUAKE,  n.  A  shake;  a  trembling;  a  shudder;  a 
tremulous  agitation.  Suckling. 

QUAK'ER,  n.  One  that  quakes  ;  but  usually  one  of 
the  religious  sect  called  Friends.  This  name,  Qua- 
kers, is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  sect  in  re- 
proach, on  account  of  some  agitations  which  distin- 
guished them ;  but  it  is  no  longer  appropriated  to 
them  by  way  of  reproach. 

QUAK'ER-ISH,  a.    Like  a  Quaker. 

QUAK'ER-ISM,  n.  The  peculiar  manners,  tenets,  or 
worship  of  the  Quakers.  Milner.     Boswell.   m 

QUAK'ER-LY,  a.     Resembling  Quakers.  Qoodman. 

QUAK'ER-Y,  n.     Quakerism. 

QUAK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Shaking;  trembling. 

QUAK'ING,  n.  A  shaking;  tremulous  agitation; 
trepidation.     Dan.  x. 

QUAK'ING-GRASS,  n.  The  name  of  various  species 
of  graminaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Briza,  whose  spikelets  have  a  tremulous  motion. 

P.  Cyc. 

QUAK'ING-LY,  adv.    Tremblingly. 

QUAL'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  qualify.]  That  may  be 
qualified  ;  that  may  be  abated  or  modified.     Barrow. 

QUAL-I-FI-€A'TION, n.  [Fr.  See  Qualify.]  Any 
natural  endowment  or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a 
person  for  a  place,  office,  or  employment,  or  enables 
him  to  sustain  any  character  with  success.  Integ- 
rity and  talents  should  be  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  for  men  intrusted  with  public  af- 
fairs ;  but  private  interest  and  party  spirit  will  often 
dispense  with  these  and  all  other  qualifications. 

There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but  virtue  and  wisdom, 
actual  or  presumptive.  Burke. 

2.  Legal  power  or  requisite ;  as,  the  qualifications 
of  electors. 

3.  Abatement ;  diminution.  Ralegh. 

4.  Modification  ;  restriction  ;  limitation.  Words 
or  expressions  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  with- 
out any  qualification. 

QUAL-I-FI-€A'TOR,  n.  In  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  exam- 
ine and  prepare  causes  for  trial.  Murdoch. 

QUAL'1-FI-.ED,  (kwol'e-firie,)  pp.  or  a.t  Fitted  by 
accomplishments  or  endowments  ;  modified. 

Qualified  fee  ;  in  law,  a  base  fee,  or  an  estate  which 
has  a  qualification  annexed  to  it,  and  which  ceases 
with  the  qualification,  as  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale. 

Qualified  negative  ;  in  legislation,  the  power  of  neg- 
ativing bills  which  have  passed  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  ;  a  power  vested  in  the  president, 
governor,  or  other  officer,  but  subject  to  he  overruled 
and  defeated  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  the  two  houses, 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
•stitution.  United.  States.     W.  Smith. 

Qualified  property,  is  that  which  depends  on  tem- 
porary possession,  as  that  in  wild  animals  reclaimed. 

QUAL'I-Fl-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  qualified 
or  fitted. 

QUAL'I-FI-ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  qualifies  ;  that 
which  modifies,  reduces,  tempers,  or  restrains. 

Junius. 
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QUAL'I-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  qualifiers  It.  qualificare;  Sp. 
culificar :  L.  quails,  such,  and  facto,  to  make.] 

1.  To  fit  for  nny  place,  office,  occupation,  or  char- 
acter;  to  furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose  ;  as,  to  qual- 
ify a  man  for  a  judge,  for  a  minister  of  state  or  of  the 
gospel,  for  a  general  or  admiral.  Holiness  alone  can 
qualify  men  for  the  society  of  holy  beings. 

2.  To  make  capable  of  any  employ  merit  or  privi- 
lege ;  to  furnish  with  legal  power  or  capacity  ;  as, in 
England,  to  qualify  a  man  to  kill  game. 

3.  To  abate  ;  to  soften  ;  to  diminish  ;  as,  to  qualify 
the  rigor  of  a  statute. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 

But  qualify  die  tire's  extreme  rage.  Shak. 

4.  To  ease  ;  to  assuage.  Spenser. 

5.  To  modify  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  limit  by  exceptions  ; 
as,  to  qualify  words  or  expressions,  or  to  qualify  the 
sense  of  words  or  phrases. 

6.  To  modulate  ;  to  vary  ;  as,  to  qualify  sounds. 

Brown. 

■WAL'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Furnishing  with  the 
necessary  qualities,  properties,  or  accomplishments, 
for  a  place,  station,  or  business  ;  furnishing  with 
legal  power;  abating;  tempering;  modifying;  re- 
straining. 

QUAL'I-TA-TIVE,  a.  Relating  to  quality.  Qualita- 
tive analysis,  in  chemistry,  is  that  in  which,  by  finding 
certain  qualities  in  a  compound,  we  determine  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

QUAL'f-TY,  h.  [L.  quahtas,  from  qualis,  such  ;  Fr. 
qualite;  Sp.  calidad  ;  It.  qualitd  ;  Ir.  coil.] 

1.  Property  ;  that  which  belongs  to  a  body  or  sub- 
stance, or  can  be  predicated  of  it.  Qualities  are  nat- 
ural or  accidental.  Thus  whiteness  is  a  natural  qual- 
ity of  snow  ;  softness  is  a  natural  quality  of  wool  and 
fur;  hardness  is  a  natural  quality  of  metals  and 
wood  ;  figure  and  dimension  are  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  solids;  but  a  particular  figure,  as  a  cube,  a 
square,  or  a  sphere,  is  an  accidental  or  adventitious 
quality.  The  fluidity  of  metals  is  an  accidental  qual- 
ity. Essential  qualities  are  such  as  arc  necessary  to 
constitute  a  thing  what  it  is.  Sensible  qualities  are 
such  as  are  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  color  of  cloth,  the  taste  of  salt  or  sugar, 

&.C. 

2.  Nature,  relatively  considered  ;  as,  the  quality  of 
'  an  action  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine  the  quality  of  that 
winch  is  done  by  them.  Hooker. 

3.  Virtue  or  particular  power  of  producing  certain 
effects ;  as,  the  qualities  of  plants  or  medicines. 

4.  Disposition ;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 

The  qualities  of  people.  Shak. 

5.  Virtue  or  vice  ;  as,  good  qualities,  or  bad  quali- 
ties. Dryden. 

6.  Acquirement;  accomplishment ;  as,  the  qualities 
of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and  fencing.     Clarendon. 

7.  Character. 

The  attorney  partakes  of  both  qualities,  that  of  n  judge  of  the 
oourt,  and  that  of  attorney-general.  Bacon. 

8.  Comparative  rank  ;  condition  in  relation  to  oth- 
ers ;  as,  people  of  every  quality. 

We  obtained  acquaintance  with  many  citizens,  not  of  the  mean- 
est quality.  Bacon. 

9.  Superior  rank  ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station  ; 
as,  persons  of  quality  ,■  ladies  of  quality. 

10.  Persons  of  high  rank,  collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in  my  feathers,  that 
the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  trav- 
eling habits.  Addison. 

QUXLM,  (kw'am,)  n.  [D.  kwaal,  disease  ;  kwaalyk, 
sick  ;  G.  qu'dlen,  to  pain  or  vex.  In  G.  qualm  is  steam, 
vapor,  exhalation  ;  D.  kmalm,  id.  The  Danish  qualm 
signifies  vapor,  steam,  fume,  exhalation  ;  qialmer,  to 
ramble  ;  del  giver  qvalmc,  it  rises  in  the  stomach. 
The  latter  is  the  English  word.] 

1.  A  rising  in  the  stomach,  as  it  is  commonly  called  ; 
a  fit  of  nausea,  or  a  disposition  or  effort  of  the  stom- 
ach to  eject  its  contents. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  or  seizure  of  sickness  at  the  stom- 
ach ;  a  sensation  of  nausea ;  as,  qualms  of  heart-sick 
agony.  Milton. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  looked 

On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cooked  ?  Roscommon. 

3.  A  scruple  of  conscience,  or  uneasiness  of  con- 
science. 

QUALM'ISH,  (kwam'ish,)  a.  [Supra.]  Sick  at  the 
stomach  ;  inclined  to  vomit ;  affected  with  nausea 
or  sickly  languor.  Dryden. 

QUALM'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  qualmish  manner. 

QUAI,M'ISH-NESS,  n.     Nausea. 

QUAM'DIU  SE  BE'NE  GES'SE-RIT,  [L.]  Dur- 
ing good  behavior. 

Q.UAM'0-eLIT,  7t.  A  genus  of  climbing  ornamental 
plants,  allied  to  the  convolvulus,  found  in  the  hot 
parts  of  America,  also  in  India  and  China.      P.  Cyc. 

QUAN'DA-RY,  n.  Doubt;  uncertainty;  a  state  of 
difficulty  or  perplexity. 

QUAN'DA-RY,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty or  difficulty.     [Not  used.]  Otway. 
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QUANT,  (kwant,)  n.     A  round  cap  at  the  bottom  of  a 

pole,  as  of  a  jumping  pole,  to  prevent  its  sinking  into 

the  ground.  Hulliwctl. 

QUAN'TI-TA-TIVE,  a.     [See  Quantity.]     Relating 

to  quantity.  Taylor. 

Quantitative  analysis,  in  chemistry,  is  that  which 

determines  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  of  the 

elements  which  make  up  a  compound. 
QUAN'TI-TIVE,   a.      [See   Quantity.]      Estimable 

according  to  quantity.  Digby. 

QUAN'TI-TIVE-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  measurable  by 

quantity. 
QUAN'TI-TY,  71.     [Fr.  quantiti  ;  It.  quantitd  ;  Sp.  can- 

titad;  from  L.  quantitas,  from  quantus,  how  much,  or 
o     , 

as  much  as  ;  Pers.  tXJLi*  ckand,  how  much  ;  c?<X/L=». 

chandi,  quantity.] 

1.  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished.  Cheque.     Johnson 

This  definition  is  defective,  and  as  applicable  to 
many  other  properties  as  to  quantity.  A  definition 
strictly  philosophical  can  not  be  given.  In  common 
usage,  quantity  is  a  mass  or  collection  of  matter,  of 
indeterminate  dimensions,  but  consisting  of  particles 
which  can  not  be  distinguished,  or  which  are  not 
customarily  distinguished,  or  which  are  considered 
in  the  aggregate.  Thus  we  say,  a  quantity  of  earth, 
a  quantity  of  water,  a  quantity  of  air,  of  light,  of  heat, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  of  timber,  of  corn,  of  paper.  But 
we  do  not  say,  a  quantity  of  men,  or  of  horses,  or  of 
houses  ;  for,  as  these  are  considered  as  separate  in- 
dividuals or  beings,  we  call  an  assemblage  of  them 
a  number  or  multitude. 

2.  An  indefinite  extent  of  space 

3.  A  portion  or  part. 

If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  A  large  portion  ;  as,  a  medicine  taken  in  quan- 
tities, that  is,  in  large  quantities.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  In  mathematics,  any  thing  which  can  be  multi- 
plied, divided,  or  measured.  Day. 

Thus  mathematics  is  called  the  science  of  quan- 
tity. In  algebra,  quantities  are  known  and  unknown. 
Known  quantities  are  usually  represented  by  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  a,  b,  c  ;  and  unknown  quan- 
tities are  expressed  by  the  last  letters,  x,  y,  z,  &c. 
Letters  thus  used  to  represent  quantities  are  them- 
selves called  quantities.  A  simple  quantity  is  expressed 
by  one  term,  as  -+-«",  or  — abc  f  a  compound  is  expressed 
by  more  terms  than  one,  connected  by  the  signs  -f- 
plus,  or  —  minus,  as  o-f-4,  or  a — b+c.  Quantities 
which  have  the  sign  -(-  prefixed,  are  called  positive  or 
affirmative ;  those  which  have  the  sign  —  prefixed, 
are  called  negative.  Day's  Algebra. 

6.  In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a  syllable  ;  that 
which  determines  the  time  in  which  ii  is  pronounced. 

Holder.     Encyc. 

7.  In  logic,  a  category,  universal,  or  predicament; 
a  general  conception.  Bailey.     Encyc. 

8.  In  music,  the  relative  duration  of  a  note  or  syl- 
lable. Busby. 

Quantity  of  matter,  in  a  body,  is  the  measure  arising 
from  the  joint  consideration  of  its  magnitude  and 
density,  being  expressed  by,  or  proportional  to,  the 
product  of  the  two.  Hutton. 

Quantity  of  motion,  in  a  body,  is  the  measure  arising 
from  the  joint  consideration  of  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  its  velocity;  the  same  as  Momentum.     Hutton. 

QUAN'TUM,  ii.     [L.]     The  quantity  ;  the  amount. 

QUAN'TUM  MER'U-IT,  [L.]  In  lata,  an  action 
grounded  on  a  promise  that  the  defendant  would 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  service  as  much  as  he 
should  deserve. 

QUAN'TUM  SUF'FI-CIT,  [L.]  Sufficient;  as  much 
as  is  needed. 

QUAN'TUM  VA-LE'BAT,  [L.]  An  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant,  for  goods  sold,  as  much  as 
they  were  worth.  Blackstone. 

QUA-QUA-VERS'AL,  a.  [L.  quaqua,  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  versus,  from  vcrta,  to  turn.] 

In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  tiie  dip  of  beds  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  round  a  center,  as  of  beds  of 
lava  round  a  crater.  Lyell. 

QUAR'AN-TINE,  (kwor'an-teen,)  71.  [It.  quarantina, 
forty  ;  Sp.  quarantcna ,'  Fr.  quarantaine ;  from  the  root 
of  L.  quartus,  fourth,  Fr.  carreau,  a  square,  enrrer,  to 
square,  Arm.  carrea,  to  square,  W.  cwar,  square,  Eng. 
quart.     See  Quart  and  So_uai<e.] 

1.  Properly,  the  space  of  forty  days  ;  appropriately, 
the  term  of  forty  days,  during  which  a  ship,  arriving 
in  port,  and  suspected  of  being  infected  with  a  ma- 
lignant, contagious  disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  all 
intercourse  with  the  city  or  place.  This  time  was 
chosen  because  it  was  supposed  that  any  infectious 
disease  would  break  out,  if  at  all,  within  that  period. 
Hence, 

2.  Restraint  of  intercourse  to  which  a  ship  is  sub- 
jected, on  the  presumption  that  she  may  be  infected, 
either  for  forty  days  or  for  any  other  limited  term.  It 
is  customary  for  the  proper  officers  to  determine  the 
period  of  restraint  at  their  discretion,  according  to 
circumstances.  Hence  we  hear  of  a  quarantine  of 
five  days,  of  ten,  of  thirty,  &.c,  as  well  as  of  forty. 
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We  say,  a  ship  performs  quarantine,  or  rides  at  quar* 
antine.  We  also  apply  the  word  to  persons.  The 
passengers  and  crew  perform  quarantine. 

3.  In  law,  the  period  of  forty  days,  during  which 
the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land,  has  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  the  mansion-house. 

QUAR-AN-TINE',  (kwor-an-teen',)  v.  t.  To  prohibit 
from  intercourse  with  a  city  or  its  inhabitants ;  to 
compel  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  shore  for  some 
limited  period,  on  account  of  real  or  supposed  infec- 
tion ;  applied  to  ships,  or  to  persons  and  goods. 

QUAR-AN-Tii\"£D,  (kwor-an-teend',)p/i.  Restrained 
from  communication  with  the  shore  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod ;  as  a  ship  or  its  crew  and  passengers. 

QUAR-AN-TiN'ING,  ppr.  Prohibiting  from  inter- 
course with  the  port;  as  a  ship  or  its  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. 

QUAR'KE,  for  Quarry,  is  not  in  use. 

QUAR'REL,  «.  [W  eweryl;  Fr.  qucrelle ;  L.  and  It. 
querela  ;  Sp.  querclla  or  queju  ;  Arm.  qarell ;  L.  queror, 
to  complain,  that  is,  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice. 
Hence  we  see  the  primary  sense  is  the  same  as  brawl. 
The  L.  queror  coincides  in  elements  with  the  Ir. 
gairim,  to  call,  to  bawl,  to  shout,  and  gearan,  a  com- 
plaint ;  Sax.  ceorian,  to  complain  or  murmur ;  G.  gir- 
ren  and  kirren  ,-  D.  kirreu  and  korrcn  t  Dan.  kcrrer. 
The  latter  signifies  to  complain,  to  expostulate,  and 
kcrrer  sig  efter,  to  care,  or  take  heed  of,  a  sense 
which  would  unite  the  word  with  the  L.  euro,  cura  ; 
and  in  Sax.  crarig  sitrnifies  complaining,  and  careful, 
solicitous  ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  Nip.  Class  Gr,  No. 
49,  and  see  No.  1,  2,  14,  15,  19,  23.] 

1.  A  brawl ;  a  petty  fight  or  scutKe,  from  its  noise 
and  uproar.  Slialc. 

2.  A  dispute  :  a  contest. 

On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.  Dryden. 

3.  A  breach  of  friendship  or  concord  ,  open  vari- 
ance between  parties.  Hammond. 

4.  Cause  of  dispute. 

The  king's  quarrel  is  honorable.  Shot:. 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief,  repri- 
sal, or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.     [Not  used.] 
Holingshead. 

6.  Objection  ;  ill  will,  or  reason  to  complain  , 
ground  of  objection  or  dispute. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him.  —  Mark  vi. 

7.  Something  peevish,  malicious,  or  disposed  to 
make  trouble.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

QUAR'REL,  71.  [W.  gwarel,  a  dart  or  javelin,  a  ker- 
nel ;  r.warelu,  to  dart,  to  kern,  to  curdle  ;  from  ;war, 
a  quick  rise,  a  puff;  Fr.  carreau,  a  bolt.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  shoot,  throw,  or  drive.] 

1.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head.  [jVot  used  unless 
in  poetry.]  Camden. 

2.  A  diamond-shaped  pane  of  glass,  or  a  square 
pane  placed  diagonally.   [See  Quarry  and  Square.] 

Gloss.  ofArchit. 
QUAR'REL,  v.  i.     [Fr.  quereller.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dispute  violently,  or  with  loud  and  angry 
words  ;  to  wrangle  ;  to  scold.  How  odious  to  see 
husband  and  wife  quarrel! 

2.  To  fight ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  contend  ;  to  squabble  ; 
need  of  two  persons,  or  of  a  small  number.  It  is 
never  used  of  armies  and  navies  in  combat.  Chil- 
dren and  servants  often  quarrel  about  trifles.  Tav- 
ern-hunters sometimes  quarrel  over  their  cups. 

3.  To  fall  into  variance. 

-  Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shak. 

4.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil. 

1  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake.  Roscommon. 

Men  at  enmity  with  their  God,  quarreling  with  his  attributes  — 
quarreling  with  the  Being  that  made  them,  and  who  is  con- 
stantly doing  them  good.  Eliph.  Steele. 

5.  To  disagree  ;  to  be  at  variance ;  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance in  form  or  essence. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarreling  kind, 

The  fore  part  lion,  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 

QUAR'REL,  v.  t.     To  quarrel  with.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel  ;  as,  to  quarrel  a  man 
out  of  his  estate  or  rights. 

QUAR'REL-ER,  71.  One  who  quarrels,  wrangles,  or 
(Wilts. 

QUAR'REL-ING,  77717-.  Disputing  with  vehemence 
or  loud,  angry  words;  scolding;  wrangling;  fight- 
ing; finding  fault ;  disagreeing. 

QUAR'REL-ING,  ».  [Supra.]  Contention  ;  dispute 
in  angry  words  ;  breach  of  concord  ;  a  caviling  or 
finding  fault  ;  disagreement. 

QUAR'REL-OUS,  (kwor'rel-us,)  a.  Apt  or  disposed 
to  quarrel ;  petulant;  easily  provoked  to  enmity  or 
contention.     [ Little  used.]  Shak. 

QUAR'REL-S("5ME,  (kwor'rel-sum,')  a.  Apt  to  quar- 
rel ;  given  to  brawls  and  contention  ;  inclined  to 
petty  fighting;  easily  irritated  or  provoked  to  con- 
test ;  irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petulant.  Bacon. 

QUAR'REL-SOME-LY,  adv.  In  a  quarrelsome  man- 
ner ;  with  a  quarrelsome  temper ;  petulantly.     Hall. 

QUAR'KEL-SiVME -NESS,  71.  Disposition  to  engage 
in  contention  and  brawls  ;  petulance. 

QUAR'Rt-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Dug  from  a  pit  or  cavern. 
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QUAR'RI-ER,  n.    A  worker  at  a  quarry. 
QU^R'RY,  (kvvor're,)  n.    [Fr.  carre,  for  quarre ;  Arm. 
id.     See  Quarantine.] 

1.  A  pane  of  glass  of  a  peculiar  form  ;  a  quarrel, 
which  see.     [Not  in  use..]  Mortimer. 

2.  An  arrow  with  a  square  head.    [See  Quarrel.] 
[Not  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

3.  In  falconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pursuing 
or  has  killed. 

[Perhaps  from  L.  quayro,  Fr.  querir,  to  seek.] 

4.  Among  hunters,  a  part  of  the  entrails  of  the 
beast  taken,  given  to  the  hounds.  Encyc. 

5.  A  heap  of  game  killed.  Smart. 
QUAR'RY,  n.     [Fr.  carriere,  formerly  Norm,  quarricr. 

I  know  not  whether  the  original  sense  of  this  word 
was  a  pit  or  mine,  from  digging,  or  whether  the 
sense  was  a  place  for  squaring  stone.  The  Fr.  carriere 
signifies  not  only  a  quarry,  but  a  career,  course,  race, 
from  the  L.  curro,  which  can  not  be  from  squaring. 
If  the  sense  was  a  pit,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Heb. 


Ch.  and  Eth.  h*\3,  to  dig  ;  Ar.  )  «J    kara  or  kwara, 


dig,  to  run  violently,  to  leap.  If  the  sense  is  from 
squaring,  see  Square.  See  Class  Gr,  No.  35,  36,  52, 
57,  63.] 

1.  A  place,  cavern,  or  pit,  where  stones  are  dug 
from  the  earth,  or  separated  from  a  large  mass  of 
rocks.  We  generally  apply  the  word  mine  to  the  pit 
from  which  are  taken  metals  and  coals  ;  from  quar- 
ries are  taken  stones  for  building,  as  marble,  free- 
stone, slate,  &.C. 

2.  In  Pari.*,  the  quarries  are  a  vast  cavern  under 
the  city,  several  miles  in  extent. 

QUAR'RY,  (kwor're,)  v.  i.    To  prey  upon,  as  a  vul- 
ture or  harpy.  /^Estrange. 
[A  low  word,  and  not  much  used.] 

QUAR'RY,  v.  t.  To  dig  or  take  from  a  quarry  ;  as,  to 
quamj  marble. 

QUAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Digging  stones  from  a  quarry. 

QUAR'RY-ING,  n.  The  actor  business  of  digging 
stones  from  a  quarry. 

QUAR'RY -MAN,  n.  A  man  who  i  occupied  in  quar- 
rying stones. 

QUART,  n.  [It.  quarta;  Fr.  quarte,  from  quart,  a 
fourth,  L.  quartus  ;  D.  kwart ;  G.  quart ;  From  W. 
cwar,  the  root  of  square,  or  from  the  root  of  Gr.  tinta, 
to  fit  or  suit,  to  square.  We  see  in  the  Amharic,  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  Ethiopic,  art  is  four,  and  arten 
is  fourth,  L.  quartus.  Ludolf,  Anib.  57.  This  with 
the  Celtic  pronunciation,  as  guerre  for  war,  becomes 
quart.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  a  quarter.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

2.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  two  pints. 

3.  A  vessel  containing  the  fourth  of  a  gallon. 
QUART,  (kivt,)  it      Four  cards  ;   successive  cards  of 

the  same  suit  in  the  game  of  piquet.  Hoyle. 

QUAR'TAN,  a.     [L.  quartanus,  the  fourth.] 

Designating  the  fourth  ;  occurring  every  fourth 
day  ;  as,  a  quartan  ague  or  fever. 

QUAR'TAN,  n.  An  intermitting  ague  that  occurs 
every  fourth  day,  or  with  intermissions  of  seventy- 
two  hours. 

2.  A  measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  some 
other  measure. 

QUAR-TA'TION,  n.  In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  the 
alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that  is  to  be  refined,  with 
three  parts  of  silver,  by  which  means  the  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  is  enabled  to  separate  the  gold  from 
the  inferior  metals  originally  associated  with  it.   Ure. 

QUAR'TER,  n.'':  [Fr.  quart,  quartier  ;  It.  quarticre  ;  Sp. 
quartet;  D.  kwartier ;  G.  quartier  i  Sw.  qvart,  qvartal ; 
Dan.  qvart,  qvartal,  qvarteer;  L.  quartus,  the  fourth 
part  ;  from  W.  cwar,  a  square.] 

1.  The  fourth  part ;  as,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
of  a  mile  ;  one  quarter  of  the  expense.  Living  is  a 
quarter  dearer  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

2.  In  weight,  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  of  112  lbs.,  that  is,  28  lbs.;  as,  a 
quarter  of  sugar. 

3.  In  dry  measure,  the  fourth  of  a  tun  in  weight, 
or  eight  bushels  of  grain  ;  as,  a  quarter  of  wheat ; 
also,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal.  Hutton. 

4.  In  astronomy,  the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  pe- 
riod or  monthly  revolution  ;  as,  the  first  quarter  after 
the  change  or  full. 

5.  A  legion  in  the  hemisphere  or  great  circle  ;  pri- 
marily, one  of  the  four  cardinal  points ;  as,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  used  indifferently  for  any 
region  or  point  of  compass.  From  what  uttar/tr  does 
the  wind  blow  ?     Hence, 

6.  A  particular  region  of  a  town,  city,  or  country  ; 
as,  all  quarters  of  the  city  ;  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country  or  of  the  continent.     Hence, 

7.  Usually  in  the  plural,  quarters  ;  the  place  of  lodg- 
ing or  temporary  residence  ;  appropriately,  the  place 
where  officers  and  soldiers  lodge,  but  applied  to  the 
lodgings  of  any  temporary  resident.  He  called  on 
the  general  at  his  quarters  ;  the  place  furnished  good 
winter  quarters  for  the  troops.     I  saw  the  stranger  at 

8.  Proper  station.  [his  quarters. 
Swill  to  ilieir  several  quarters  hasteu  then.  Milton. 
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Bacon  uses  the  word  in  the  singular.  "  Make 
love  keep  quarter  " 

9.  On  board  of  ships,  quarters  signifies  the  stations 
or  places  where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in 
action.     Pipe  all  hands  to  quarters. 

10.  In  military  affairs,  the  remission  or  sparing  of 
the  life  of  a  captive  or  an  enemy  when  in  one's 
power  ;  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror  to  his  enemy, 
when  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself.  In  desperate 
encounters,  men  will  sometimes  neither  ask  nor 
give  quarter.  The  barbarous  practice  of  giving  no 
quarter  to  soldiers  in  a  fortress  taken  by  assault,  is 
nearly  obsolete. 

He  mngnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were  at  his  mercy,  to 
oner  them  quarter  for  their  lives,  if  they  would  give  up  the 
castle.  Clarendon. 

Lambs  at  the  mercy  of  wolves  must  expect  no  quarter. 

L'  Estrange, 

11.  Treatment  shown  to  an  enemy  ;  indulgence. 

To  the  young,  if  yon  give  tolerable  quarter,  you  indulge  them 
in  idleness  and  ruin  them.     [Rarely  used.]  Collier. 

12.  Friendship ;  amity ;  concord.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

13.  In  the  slaughter-house,  one  limb  of  a  quadruped 
with  the  adjoining  parts  ;  or  one  fourth  part  of  the 
carcass  of  a  quadruped,  including  a  limb;  as,  a  fore 
quarter,  or  hind  quarter. 

14.  In  a  shoe,  the  part  which  forms  the  side  from 
the  heel  to  the  vamp. 

15.  In  the  menage,  the  quarters  of  a  horse's  foot  are 
the  sides  of  the  coffin,  between  the  toe  and  the  heel. 
False  quarters  are  a  cleft  in  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  ex- 
tending from  the  coronet  to  the  shoe,  or  from  top  to 
bottom.  When,  for  any  disorder,  one  of  the  quar- 
ters is  cut,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  quarter-cast.  Encyc. 

16.  In  a  siege,  quarters  are  the  encampment  on 
one  of  the  principal  passages  round  the  place  be- 
sieged, to  prevent  relief  and  intercept  convoys. 

Encyc. 

17.  In  seminaries  of  learning,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
year,  or  three  months.  Tuition  and  board  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  the  quarter.  This  is  a  moderate  quarter 
bill. 

18.  The  quarter  of  a  ship,  is  the  part  of  a  ship's 
side  which  lies  toward  the  stern,  or  the  part  between 
the  aftinost  end  of  the  main-chains  and  the  sitles  of 
the  stern,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  quarter- 
pieces.  Mar.  Diet. 

*19.  In  heraldry,  [one  of  the  divisions  of  a  shield, 
when  it.  is  divided  crosswise.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

On  the  quarter,  in  seamen's  language,  is  a  point  in 
the  horizon  considerably  abaft  the  beam,  hut  not  iu 
the  direction  of  the  stern. 

Quarter-bill,  among  seamen,  is  a  list  containing  the 
different  stations  where  the  officers  and  crew  are  to 
take  post  in  time  of  action,  and  the  names  of  the 
men  assigned  to  each. 

Quarter '-cloths;  long  pieces  of  painted  canvas,  ex- 
tended on  the  outside  of  the  quarter-netting  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  gallery  to  the  gangway. 

Quarter-gallery  ;  a  sort  of  balcony  on  me  quarters 
of  a  ship. 

Quarter-railing ,  narrow,  molded  planks,  reaching 
from  the  top  of  the  stern  to  the  gangway,  serving  as 
a  fence  to  the  quarter-deck. 

Head-quarters ;    the  tent  or  mansion  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army. 
QUAR'TER,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  four  equal  parts. 

2.  To  divide;  to  separate  into  parts.  Shak. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions  or  compart- 
ments. 

The  sailors  quartered  heaven.  Dryaen. 

4.  To  station  soldiers  for  lodging  ;  as,  to  quarter 
troops  in  the  city,  or  among  the  inhabitants,  or  on 
the  inhabitants. 

5.  To  lodge  ;  to  fix  on  a  temporary  dwelling. 

They  mean  this  night  in  Sarclis  to  be  quartered.  Shak. 

6.  To  diet.     [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras. 

7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms. 


[To  quarter  arms,  is  to  place  the  arms  of  other  fam- 
ilies in  the  compartments  of  a  shield,  which  is  di- 
vided into  four  quarters,  the  family  arms  being 
placed  in  the  first  quarter  But  when  more  than 
three  other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with  the  family 
arms,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  shield  into  a  suitable 
number  of  compartments  ;  and  still  the  arms  are 
said  to  be  quartered.  A  person  has  a  right  to  quarter 
the  arms  of  any  family  from  an  heiress,  of  which  he 
is  descended.  —  E.  11.  Barker.] 

QUAR'TER,  v.  i.  To  lodge;  to  have  a  temporary 
residence.  The  general  quarters  at  a  hotel  in  Church 
Street. 

QUAR'TER-AGE,  re.    A  quarterly  allowance. 

Hudibras. 

QUAR'TER-DAY,  n.  The  day  that  completes  three 
months,  the  quarter  of  a  year  ;  the  day  when  quar- 
terly payments  are  made  of  rent  or  interest. 

Spectator. 

QUAR'TER-DECK,  re.  That  part  of  the  deck  of  a 
ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the  mainmast. 
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But  in  some  kinds  of  vessels,  the  quarter-deck  does 
not  extend  to  the  mainmast,  but  is  raised  above  the 
main  deck. 

QUAR'TER-£D,  pp.  Divided  into  four  equal  pans  or 
quarters  ;  separated  into  distinct  parts  ;  lodged  ;  sta- 
tioned for  lodging. 

QUAR'TER-FOIL,  n.  [Fr.  quatre,  four,  and  fcuille, 
leaf.]  In  architecture,  a  modern  term  denoting  a 
form  disposed  in  four  segments  of  circles,  supposed 
to  resemble  an  expanded  flower  of  four  petals. 

Owilt. 

QUAR'TER-ING,  ppr.  Dividing  into  quarters  or  into 
distinct  parts  ;  stationing  for  lodgings. 

QUAR'TER-ING,  re.  *  A  station.  Mountagu. 

%  Assignment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  the  division  of  a  shield  containing 
m;>ny  coats.  Ashmole. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  series  of  quarters  or  small  up- 
right posts.  Owilt. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of  a 
fourth  part ;  as,  quarterly  seasons. 

2.  Recurring  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
year  ;  as,  quarterly  payments  of  rent ,-  a  quarterly 
visitation  or  examination.  The  secretary  requires 
quarterly  returns  from  his  officers. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  re.  A  periodical  work  published 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

QUAR'TER-LY,  adv.  By  quarters  ;  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year.     The  returns  are  made  quarterly. 

QUAR'TER-MAS-TER,  re.  In  are  army,  an  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  provide  quarters,  provisions,  forage, 
and  ammunition,  for  the  army,  and  superintend  the 
supplies. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  petty  officer  who  attends  to 
the  helm,  binnacle,  signals,  &.c,  under  the  direction 
of  the  master.  Totten. 

QUAR'TER-MAS-TER-GEN'ER-AL,  re.  In  military 
affairs,  the  chief  officer  in  the  quarter-master's  de- 
partment. 

QUAR'TERN,  re.    The  fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  a  gil . 

QUAR'TERPv-LoAF,  n.  A  loaf  made  of  a  quarter 
of  a  stone  (14  lbs.)  of  flour. 

QUAR'TER-ROUND,  re.  In  architecture,  the  echinus 
or  ovolo. 

QUAR'TERS,  re.  pi.  In  architecture,  small,  upright 
timber  posts,  used  in  partitions.  Owilt. 

Q!JAR'TER-SES-SIONS,n.pJ.  In  England,  a  general 
court  held  quarterly  by  the  justices  of  peace  of  each 
county,  with  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  fel- 
onies and  trespasses;  but  capital  offenses  are  seldom 
or  never  tried  in  this  court.  Blackstonc. 

Quarter-sessions,  in  boroughs,  are  held  by  the  re- 
corders. Brande 

QUAR'TER-STAFF,  re.  A  weapon  of  defense  ;  so 
called  from  the  manner  of  using  it,  one  band  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  half  way  be- 
tween the  middle  and  end.  Brande. 

QUAR-TETTE',  )  re.     In  music,  a  composition  in  four 

QUAR-TET',        j      parts,  each  performed  by  a  sin- 
gle voice  or  instrument. 
2.  In  poetry,  a  stanza  of  four  lines. 

QUAR'TILE,  re.  An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cle, ninety  degrees,  or  three  signs.  Hutton.     Dnjden. 

QUAR'TINE,  re.  In  botany,  the  fourth  integument  of 
the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  reckoning  the  outermost  as 
the  first.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  there  are  more 
than  two  integuments.  Lindley. 

QUAR'TO,  n.     [L.  quartus.] 

A  book  of  the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet ;  a  size 
made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which  then  makes 
four  leaves. 

QUAR'TO,  a.  Denoting  the  size  of  a  book,  in  which 
a  sheet  makes  four  leaves. 

QUAR'TOZE,  re.  A  name  given  to  the  four  aces  in 
the'  game  of  piquet.  Hoyle. 

QUARTZ,  n.     [G.  quartz.] 

Pure  silex,  occurring  in  pellucid,  glassy  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  pyramid  ;  and  also  in  masses  of  vari- 
ous colors,  more  or  less  transparent  to  opaque.  Rose 
quartz,  is  a  rose-colored  variety  ;  amethyst,  a  violet  j 
smoky  quartz,  a  smoky-brown  ;  chalcedony,  an  uncrys- 
tallized  variety,  nearly  white,  and  waxy  in  luster  ; 
carnelian,  a  red  or  flesh-colored  chalcedony  ;  agate, 
a  chalcedony  in  parallel  or  concentric  layers  of  dif- 
ferent colors  ;  flint,  a  brown  or  black  variety  ;  jasper, 
an  opaque,  red,  yellow,  or  brown  quartz,  colored  by 
iron  or  ferruginous  clay. 

Quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  and 
abounds  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  Dana. 

QUARTZ-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [quartz  and  L.  fero.] 
Consisting  chiefly  of  quartz.  Dana. 

QUARTZ'lTE,  re.     Granular  quartz.  Dana. 

QUARTZ'OSE,  )  a.      Containing   quartz  ;    partaking 

QUARTZ'Y,  j  cf  the  nature  or  qualities  of  quartz  ; 
resembling  quartz. 

QUAS,     )  re.     A  thin,  sour  beer,  much  used  by  the 

QUASS,  (  Russians,  made  by  pouring  warm  water 
on  rye  or  barley  meal.  Tooke. 

QU;\.SH,  v.t.  [Sax.  cwysan;  D.  kwetsen;  G.  quetschen; 
Fr.  casser  ;  It.  squassare  ;  L.  quasso,  quatio.  Class 
Gs,  No.  17,  28,  60,  68,  and  Class  Gd,  No.  38,  76.  See 
Squeeze.] 
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QUA 

1.  Properly,  to  beat  down,  or  beat  in  pieces ;  to 
crush. 

The  whales 
Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels  quashed.  Waller. 

2.  To  crash  ;  to  subdue ;  as,  to  quash  a  rebellion. 

Addison. 

3.  In  law,  to  abate,  annul,  overthrow,  or  make 
void  ;  as,  U  quash  an  indictment.  He  prays  judg- 
ment of  the  writ,  or  declaration,  that  the  same  may 
be  quashed.  Blackstone. 

QUASH,  v.  i.    To-be  shaken  with  a  noise.      Sharp. 

QUASH,  n.  A  species  of  cucurbita,  more  commonly 
and  more  properly  called  Squash;  so  called,  proba- 
bly, from  its  softness.     [See  the  verb.] 

QUASH'JED,  (kwosht,)  pp.  Crushed  ;  subdued  ; 
abated. 

QUASH'ING,  ppr.     Crushing;  subduing;  abating. 

QUa'Si  ;  as  if.  This  Latin  word  is  sometimes  used 
before  English  words  to  express  resemblance  ;  as,  a 
aiuis-i-contract,  an  implied  contract ;  a  oiiost-corpora- 
tion,  a  body  that  is  partly  a  corporation  ;  a  qunsi-argu- 
ment,  that  which  resembles  or  is  used  as  an  argu- 
ment. 

QUAS-I-Mo'DO,  n.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Brandt. 

QUAS-SA'TION,  n.     [L.  quassatio.] 

The  act  of  shaking  ;  concussion  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing shaken.  Gayton. 

QUAS'SI  A,  (kwqsh'y'i,)  n.  [from  the  name  of  a  negro 
Quassi,  or  Quash,  who  prescribed  this  article  as  a 
specific] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  at  present  com- 
prising but.  one  species,  viz.,  Quassia  amara,  (Lin- 
naeus.) Once  it  was  much  employed  as  a  bitter  tonic 
medicine,  but  the  supply  not  equaling  the  demand, 
the  Picrrena  excelsa  (Lindley)  was  gradually  substi- 
tuted, under  the  same  name,  and  is  the  article  which 
is  now  incorrectly  called  Quassia,  in  the  shops. 
Both  plants  belong  to  the  natural  order  Simarubac- 
cte,  Quassia  amara  being  a  native  of  Surinam, 
Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Panama,  while  Picrrena 
excelsa  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  and  bark, 
both  of  the  root  and  top,  of  both  these  articles,  are 
the  parts  employed  in  medicine. 

QUAS'SINE,  j  n.     A  name  given  by  Wiggers  to  the 

QUAS'SITE,  \  bitter  principle  of  Picrrena  excelsa, 
(Lindley.)  This  substance,  by  the  aid  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  very  small  white  prisms.  Its  taste 
is  intensely  bitter,  but  it  is  destitute  of  smell.  It  is 
not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  common  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated, 
it  melts  like  a  resin,  and,  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  brit- 
tle, translucent,  yellowish  mass.  It  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  B  eo..,  cation  10  eq.,  and  oxygen  3  eq.  ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  it  will  yet  prove  to  be 
either  a  basic  oxyd  of  a  compound  radical  of  H.  C. 
or  an  acid. 

QUAT,  b.  A  pustule  or  pimple.  Hence,  an  irritable 
person.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

QUa'TER-€OUS'/NS,   (ka'ter-kttz'nz,)  n.  pi.      [L. 
quatuor,  four,  and  cousin.] 
Those  within  the  first  four  degrees  of  kindred. 

Skinner. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY,  n.  [L.  quaternarius,  from  quatuor.] 
The  number  four.  •     Boyle. 

QUA-TER'NA-RY,  a.     Consisting  of  four  ;  by  fours. 

Gregory. 
2.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  strata  supposed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  upper  tertiary.         Dana. 

QUA-TER'NI-ON,  n.  [L.  quatcrnio,  from  quatuor, 
four.] 

1.  The  number  four. 

2.  A  file  of  four  soldiers.    Acts  xii. 
QUA-TER'NI-ON,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  files  or  com- 
panies. Milton. 

QUA-TER'NI-TY,  n.    [Supra.]    The  number  four. 

Brown. 

QUa-TER-NOX'A-LATE,  ti.  A  combination  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  with  four  equivalents  of  a 
base. 

QUA'TER-ON.     See  Quadroon. 

QUAT'RAIN,  n.     [Fr.,  from  q autre,  L.  quatuor,  four.] 
A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

QUaVE,  for  Quaver,  is  not  used.  [Dryden. 

QUA  VE'MtRE,  for  Quaomire,  is  not  used. 

QUa'VER,  t).  i.  [W.  cieibiaw,  to  quaver,  to  trill ;  Sp. 
quicbro,  a  musical  shake  or  trill  ;  quiebra,  a  break, 
fracture,  failure.  It  coincides  in  elements  with  quib- 
ble, quiver,  whiffle,  wabble.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
move  ;  hence  to  break,  applied  to  motion  and  sound. 
See  Quiver  and  Vibrate.] 

1.  To  shake  the  voice;  to  utter  or  form  sound 
with  rapid  vibrations,  as  in  singing;  to  sing  with 
tremulous  modulations  of  voice.  Bacon. 

2.  To  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  instrument. 

3.  To  tremble  ;  to  vibrato.  [Smart. 
The  finder  —  moved  with  a  quavering  motion.            Newton. 

QUa'VER,  n.  A  shake  or  rapid  vibration  of  the 
voice,  or  a  shake  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

Addison. 
2.  A  note  and  measure  of  time  in  music,  equal  to 
half  a  crotchet,  or  the  eighth  of  a  semibreve. 


Milton. 
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QUA'VER-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Distributed  into  quavers. 

Harmar. 
QUa'VER-ER,  77.     A  warbler. 
QUA'VER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Shaking  the  voice,  or  the 

sound  of  an  instrument ;  trembling  ;  vibrating. 
QUa'VER-ING,  7i.  The  act  of  shaking  the  voice,  or 
of  making  rapid  vibrations  of  sound  on  an  instru- 
ment of  music. 
QUAY,  (ke,)  77.  [Fr.quai;  D.  kaai;  Arm.  qae ;  Ir. 
ceigh.  If  this  word  is  radically  the  same  as  key,  the 
sense  is,  that  which  fastens  or  secures.  Class  Cg  or 
6k.] 

A  mole  or  bank  formed  toward  the  sea,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  river,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels.  Owilt. 
QUAY,  (ke,)  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  quays. 

J.  Barlow. 
QUAY'AGE,  (ke'aje,)  71.     Wharfage.  Smart. 

QUeACII,  ?i.     A  thick,  bushy  plot.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
QUeACH,  v.  i.     To  stir;    to   move.     [Obs.]     [See 

Quick.] 
QUeACH'Y,  a.      [from  quench.]     Shaking;    moving, 
yielding,  or  trembling  under  the  feet,  as  moist  or 
boggy  ground. 

The  queachy  fens.  Drayton. 

Godwin's  queachy  sands.  Drayton. 

[This  word  is  still  in  use  in  New  England,  and  if 
the  word  is  from  the  root  of  quick,  we  recognize  the 
application  of  it  in  Quicksand.] 

2.  Thick  ;  bushy.     [JVot  in  use.]  Cockcram. 

QUeAN,  (kween,)  n.  [Sax.  cwain,  or  ewen,  a  woman. 
See  Queen."] 

A  worthless  woman  ;  a  slut ;  a  strumpet.  [JVot.  in 
common  use.]  Dryden.     Sioift. 

QUEA'SI-NESS,  77.  [from  queasy.]  Nausea;  qualm- 
ishness ;  inclination  to  vomit. 
QUEA'SY,  (kwe'ze,)  a.  [Allied,  perhaps,  to  the  W. 
chudy,  (Llmyd,)  Corn,  huediha.  Arm.  chueda,  or  huy- 
da,  to  vomit.  Class  Gs,  No.  19,  and  Class  Gd,  No. 
54.] 

1.  Sick  at  the  stomach ;  affected  with  nausea ;  in- 
clined to  vomit.  Shak. 

2.  Fastidious;  squeamish;  delicate. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

3.  Causing  nausea;  as,  a  queasy  question.     Shak. 
QUECK,  b.  i.     [G.  quackcln,  to  quake,  to  be  unsettled, 

to  flinch.] 
To  shrink  ;  to  flinch.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

QUEEN,  77.  [Sax.  cwam,  or  cwen,  Goth,  quoins,  quens, 
Dan.  qvinde,  Sw.  qvinna,  a  woman  ;  Sans,  kanya.  Qu. 
Ir.  coinne,  and  Gr.  yvvn.] 

1.  The  consort  of  a  king ;  a  queen  consort. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  ; 
a  queen  regnant,  sometimes  called  queen  regent ,•  as, 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  ;  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land. 

3.  The  sovereign  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  or  the  fe- 
male of  the  hive. 

A  hive  of  hees  can  not  subsist  without  a  queen.  Encyc. 

Queen  of  May  ;  May-queen,  which  see. 
Queen  of  the  meadows ;  meadow-sweet ;  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Spirrea.  Lee. 

QUEEN,  v.  i.  To  play  the  queen  ;  to  act  the  part  or 
character  of  a  queen.  Shak. 

QUEGN'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  n.  A  kind  of  apple,  so 
called.  Mortimer. 

QUEEN'-DOW'A-GER,  77.    The  widow  of  a  king. 

QUEEN'-GoLD,  77.  A  royal  duty  or  revenue  belong- 
ing to  every  queen  of  England  during  her  marriage 
to  the  king. 

QUEEN'ING,  77.     An  apple.  Mortimer. 

QUEEN'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  queen.      Drayton. 

QUEEN'LY,  a.  Like  a  queen;  becoming  a  queen; 
suitable  to  a  queen. 

QUEEN'-MOTH'ER,  (-mutfi'er,)  n.  A  queen-dowa- 
ger who  is  also  mother  of  the  reigning  king  or 
queen. 

QUEEN'-POST,  n.'  In  architecture,  an  upright  post  in 
a  roof  for  suspending  the  beam,  when  the  principal 
rafters  do  not  meet  in  the  ridge.  Brande. 

QUEEN'S'-WaRE,77.  Glazed  earthenware  of  a  cream 
color.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

QUEER,  a.  [G.  quer,  cross,  oblique,  traverse  ;  quer- 
kopf,  a  queer  fellow  ;  querlen,  to  twirl.  The  primary 
sense  is,  probably,  to  turn.] 

Odd  ;  singular  ;  hence,  whimsical.        Spectator. 

QUEER'ISH,  a.     Rather  queer  ;  somewhat  singular. 

QUEER'LY,  ado.     In  an  odd  or  singular  manner. 

QUEER'NESS,  77.  Oddity  ;  singularity;  particularity. 
[A  familiar,  not  an  elegant,  word.] 

QUEEST,  77.    A  ring-dove,  a  species  of  pigeon. 

Chalmers. 

QUEINT,  (kwent,)prct.  and  pp.  of  Quench.     Gower. 

QUELL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  cwcllan,  to  kill  ;  Dan.  qvalcr,  to 
stifle,  suffocate,  choke,  stop,  quell,  gall,  tease,  tor- 
ment, vex ;  Sw.  qvdlja,  d. ;  G.  qudlen.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stop,  to  press  or  force  down,  and  thus 
cause  action  or  motion  to  cease.] 

1.  To  crush  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  cause  to  cease  ;  as,  to 
quell  an  insurrection  or  sedition. 

2.  To  quiet ;  to  allay  ;  to  reduce  to  peace  ;  as,  to 
quell  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 
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3.  To  subdue  ;  to  reduce. 

This  quelled  her  pride.  DrytUn. 

QUELL,  v.  i.     To  die  ;  to  abate.  Spenser 

QUELL,  71.     Murder.     [JVot.  in  use.]  Sliak. 

QUELL' ED,  pp.     Crushed;  subdued;  quieted. 

QUELL'ER,  77.     One  that  crushes  or  subdues.      SluiU. 

QUELL'ING,  ppr.  Crushing;  subduing;  reducing  to 
peace. 

QUELQUE'-CHOSE,  (kek'shoz,)  n.  [Fr.,  some- 
thing.] 

A.  trifle  ;  a  kickshaw.  Donne. 

QUEME,  V.  t.       [SltX.  CWemail.] 

To  please.     [OtM.]  .    Spenser. 

QUENCH,  B.  t.     [Sax.  ewencan.] 

1.  To  extinguish  ;  to  put  out ;  as,  to  quench  flame. 

2.  To  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress ;  as,  to  quench  a 
passion  or  emotion.  Shak. 

3.  To  allay  or  extinguish  ;  as,  to  quench  thirst. 

4.  To  destroy.  Davies. 

5.  To  check  ;  to  stifle ;  as,  to  quench  the  Spirit. 

1  Thess.  V. 
QUENCH,  v.  i.    To  cool ;  to  become  cool. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  1    [Not  in  use.)  Shak. 

QUENCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quenched  or  ex- 
tinguished. Sherwood. 

QUENCH'£D,  (kwencht,)  pp.  Extinguished;  al- 
layed ;  repressed. 

QUENCH'ER,  77.     He  or  that  which  extinguishes. 

QUENCH'ING,  ppr.  Extinguishing;  quieting;  sti- 
fling ;  repressing. 

QUENCH'LESS,"<7.  That  can  not  be  quenched  or  re- 
pressed ;  inextinguishable  ;  as,  quenchless  fire  or  fury. 
Shak.     Crashaw. 

QFENCH'LESS-LY,  ado.     In  a  quenchless  manner. 

QUENCH'LESS-NESS,  77.     State  of  being  quenchless. 

QUEK'CIT-RIN,  71.  The  coloring  principle  of  quer- 
citron batk.  Ure. 

QUER'CIT-RON,  77.  [L.  quercus,  an  oak,  and  citrina, 
lemon-colored,  a  name  imposed  by  Dr.  Edward  Ban- 
croft.] 

1.  The  Quercus  tinctoria,  black  oak,  or  dyer's  oak, 
which  grows  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  frequently  attains  the  hight  of 
70  or  80  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
American  forest. 

2.  The  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria,  a  valuable  article 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  first  brought  before  the 
public  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  Although  this  oak  affords  a 
yellow  color,  yet  it  is  not  the  yellow  oak,  that  name 
being  commonly  applied  to  Quercus  castanca. 

QUER'ELE,  a.     [L.  querela;  Fr.  querelle.] 

A  complaint  to  a  court.  [JVot  in  use.]  [See  Audi- 
ta Querela.]  AyUjfe. 

QUE'RENT,  ?7.     [L.  querens,  queror,  to  complain.] 
The  complainant ;  the  plaintiff.     [JVot  in  use.] 

QUE'RENT,  71.      [L.  quarens,  quaro,  to  inquire.] 

1.  An  inquirer.     [JVot  much  used.]  Aubrey. 

2.  A  complainant  or  plaintiff  in  a  court  of  law. 

Smart. 

QUER-I-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.  [L.  querimonia,  complaint, 
from  queror.] 

Complaining;  querulous;  apt  to  complain. 

QUER-I-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  complaint ; 
querulously. 

QUER-1-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  ?t.  Disposition  to  com- 
plain ;  a  complaining  temper. 

QUE'RIST,  77.     [from  L.  qua-ro,  to  inquire.] 

One  who  inquires  or  asks  questions.  Swift. 

QUERK.     See  Quirk. 

QUERK'£N-£D,  a.  Choked.  [Illeoitimate  and  obso- 
lete] 

QUERL,  v.  t.     [G.  querlen.] 

To  twirl  ;  to  turn  or  wind  round  ;  to  coil ;  as,  to 
querl  a  cord,  thread,  or  rope.  [This  is  a  legitimate 
English  word,  in  common  use  in  New  England.  It 
may  be  a  dialectical  variation  of  whirl,  Dan.  hvirvler, 
and  twirl.] 

QUERN,  77.  *  [Sax.  ewyrn,  cweorn ;  Goth,  quairn  ;  D. 
kweern;  Dan.  qocrn  :  Sw.  qvarn.  Qu.  W.  ewyrn,  a 
quick  motion,  a  whirl.] 

A  hand-mill  for  grinding  grain;  a  mill,  the  stone 
of  which  was  turned  by  hand,  used  before  the  in- 
vention of  windmills  and  watermills.  Shalt. 

QUER'PO,  77.  [Sp.  c7ier;jn,  the  body,  L.  corpus  ;  Sp. 
en  cuerpo  de  camisa,  half  dressed,  having  on  a  shirt 
only.] 

A  waistcoat  or  garment  close  to  the  body.  Hence, 
to  be  in  querjto,  is  to  be  defenseless.  Hudibras. 

QUER'QUE-DULE,  7t.     [L.  querqucdula.] 

An  aquatic  fowl,  a  species  of  teal.  Encyc. 

QUER'RY,  71.     A  groom.     [See  Equerry.] 

QUER'U-LOUS,  a.  [L.  querulus,  from  queror,  to  com- 
plain.    See  Quarrel.] 

1.  Complaining,  or  habitually  complaining;  dis- 
posed to  murmur;  as,  a  querulous  man  or  people. 

Hooker. 

2.  Expressing  complaint;  as,  a  querulous  tone  of 
voice. 

QUER'U-LOUS-LY,  ado.    In  a  complaining  manner. 

Young 
QUER'U-LOUS-NESS,  71.    Disposition  to  complain, 
or  the  habit  or  practice  of  murmuring. 
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QUE'RY,  n.  [from  L.  qu&re,  imperative  of  quaro  ; 
perhaps  Cb.  and  Heb.  ~ipn,  to  seek,  to  search,  to  in- 
quire ;  ips,  id. ;  Ar.  j«jj  karau,  to  follow,  to  seek. 

Class  Gr,  No.  51, 53,  55.   The  sense  is,  to  press  on,  to 
follow,  to  urge.] 
A  question  ;  an  inquiry  to  be  answered  or  resolved. 
I  will  conclude  by  proposing  some  queries.  Newton. 

QUE'RY,  v.  i.    To  ask  a  question  or  questions. 


Three  Cambridge  sophs, 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 


Pope. 


QUE'RY,  v.  t.  To  seek  ;  to  inquire  ;  as,  query  the 
sum  or  amount ;  query  the  motive  or  the  fact. 

2.  To  examine  by  questions.  Gayton. 

3.  To  doubt  of. 

QUEST,  n.  [Fr.  quHe,  for  queste;  L.  qupro,  qucestus. 
As  the  letter  r  is  rarely  changed  into  s,  perhaps  the 
L.  qtucsivi,  qucestus,  may  be  from  the  root  of  quaso, 
W.  ccisiaw,  to  seek,  to  endeavor,  cais,  effort.  See 
Class  Gs,  No.  35.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeking;  search  ;  as,  to  rove  in  quest 
of  game;  to  go  in  quest  of  a  lost  child,  in  quest  of 
property,  &.c.  Milton.    Addison. 

2.  Inquest;  a  jury.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 

3.  Searchers,  collectively.     [JVot  used.]         Shak. 

4.  Inquiry  ;  examination.     [Not  used.]         Shak. 

5.  Request ;  desire  ;  solicitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 

01*  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

QUEST,  v.  i.     To  go  in  search.     [JVot  used.] 
QUEST,  v.  t.     To  search  or  seek  for.  Herbert. 

QUEST'ANT,  n.     [Supra.]    A  seeker.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
QUES'TION,  (ques'chun,)  n.     [Fr.  and   Sp.  question; 
L.  quwstio.     See  Que3t.] 

1.  The  act  of  asking ;  an  interrogatory  ;  as,  to  ex- 
amine by  question  and  answer. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  ;  something  proposed 
which  is  to  be  solved  by  answer.  What  is  the 
question  ? 

3.  Inquiry  ;  disquisition  ;  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  oues/ion,  whether  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  princes 
to  make  an  invasive  war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  .  Bacon. 

4.  Dispute  or  subject  of  debate. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the 
Jews,  about  purifying.  —  John  iii, 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy ;  dispute.  The  story  is 
true  beyond  all  question. 

This  does  not  bring  their  truth  in  question.  Locke. 

6.  Trial ;  examination  ;  judicial  trial  or  inquiry. 

Of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question. 
—  Acts  xxiii.  xxiv. 

7.  Examination  by  torture.     Blackstone.    Ayliffe. 

8.  Endeavor;  effort;  act  of  seeking.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

9.  In  logic,  a  proposition  stated  by  way  of  inter- 
rogation. 

In  question  ;  in  debate  ;  in  the  course  of  examination 
or  discussion  ;  as,  the  matter  or  point  in  question. 

Leading  question;  one  which  is  so  put  as  to  show 
the  answer  which  is  desired,  and  thus  to  lead  and 
prepare  the  way  for  its  being  given.  It  is  not  allowed 
in  courts  of  law  to  put  such  questions  to  a  witness 
under  examination. 
QUES'TION,  v.  i.  To  ask  a  question  or  questions ; 
to  inquire  by  interrogatory  or  proposition  to  be  an- 
swered. 

He  that  queslioneth  much  shall  learn  much.  Bacon. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories.  Shak. 

QUES'TION,  v.  r.t  To  inquire  of  by  asking  ques- 
tions ;  to  examine  by  interrogatories  ;  as,  to  question 
a  witness. 

2.  To  doubt  of;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  confidence  in  ;  to  treat  as  doubtful. 
If  a  man  is  frustrated  in  his  designs,  his  prudence  is 
questioned. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  questioned  ; 
doubtful ;  uncertain  ;  disputable.  The  deed  is  of 
questionable  authority. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the  dissection  of  a 
human  body.  Baker. 

2.  Suspicious  ;  liable  to  be  doubted  or  disputed ; 
liable  to  suspicion.     His  veracity  is  questionable. 
Thou  coin'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

QUES'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state 

of  being  doubtful,  questionable,  or  suspicious. 
QUES'TION-A-BLY,  adv.     Doubtfully. 
QUES'TION-A-RY,  a.     Inquiring;  asking  questions  ; 

as,  questionarif  epistles.  Pope. 

QUES'TION-£D,  pp.     Interrogated;    examined   by 

questions. 
2.  Doutited ;  disputed. 
QUES'TION-ER,  n.    One  that  asks  questions;  an 

inquirer. 
QUES'TION-ING,   ppr.      Interrogating;    calling  in 

question  ;  doubting. 


QUES'TION-IST,  n.    A  questioner;  an  inquirer. 

Hall. 
2.  In  the  English   universities,   a   name    given  to 
those  who  are  in  the  last  term  of  their  college  course, 
and  are  soon  to  be  examined  for  honors  or  degrees. 
C.  A.  Bristed. 
QUES'TION-LESS,    adv.      Beyond    a    question    or 

doubt;  doubtless;  certainly.  Ralegh.     South. 

QUEST'MAN,  n.  One  legally  empowered  to  make 
quest  of  certain  matters  ;  especially,  a  church-war- 
den's  assistant.  Blount. 

QUEST'MON"GER,   (kwest'mung-ger,)   n.     An  in- 
forming officer,  or  grand  juror.     [JVot  used.]     Bacon. 
QUES'TOR,  n.     [L.  qtuestor.     See  Quest  and  Que- 
ry.] 

In  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  he  public  treasure  ;  the  receiver  of  taxes, 
tribute,  &.c.  At  an  early  period,  there  were  also 
public  accusers  styled  questors,  but  the  office  was 
soon  abolished.  Smith's  Diet. 

QUES'TORSHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  questor  or  Ro- 
man treasurer. 
2.  The  term  of  a  questor's  office. 
QUEST'RIST,  n.    A  seeker;  a  pursuer.  [Mot  m  use.] 

Shak. 
QUES'TU-A-RY,  a.  Studious  of  profit.  Brown. 
QUES'TU-A-RY,  n.    One  employed  to  collect  profits. 

Taylor. 
QUEUE,  (ku.)    See  Cue. 

QUIB,  n.  [VV.  cwip,  a  flirt,  a  quirk,  or  gioii,  a  quick 
course  or  turn  ;  cwipiaw,  to  move  quickly,  to  whip; 
as  we  say,  he  whipped  round  the  corner.] 
A  sarcasm  ;  a  bitter  taunt ;  aquip;»a  gibe. 
QUIB'BLE,  (kwib'bl,)  n.  It  seems  to  be  from  the 
root  of  quib,  supra,  W.  cwipiaw,  to  turn  or  move  rap- 
idly, or  gwibiaw,  to  wander.     See  Wabble.] 

1.  A  start  or  turn  from  the  point  in  question,  or 
from  plain  truth  ;  an  evasion;  a  cavil ;  a  pretense; 
as,  to  answer  a  sound  argument  by  quibbles. 

duirks  and  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  after  truth. 

Watts. 

2.  A  pun  ;  a  low  conceit.  Addison. 
QUIB'BLE,  v.  i.    To  evade  the  point  in  question,  or 

plain  truth,  by  artifice,  play  upon  words,  caviling,  or 
any  conceit ;  to  trifle  in  argument  or  discourse. 

L'Estrange. 
2.  To  pun. 
QUIB'BLER,  n.     One  who  evades   plain    truth  by 
trifling  artifices,  play  upon  words,  or  cavils. 
2.  A  punster. 
QUIB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Evading  the  truth  by  artifice 

or  plav  upon  words  ;  punning. 
QUIB'BLING-LY,  adv.     Triflingly  ;  evasively. 
QUICK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  cwic,  alive  ;  cwiccian,  to  vivify.] 
To  stir  ;  to  move.     [Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUICK,  a,  [Sax.  cwic,  living,  alive  ;  D.  kwik  ;  G. 
quick ;  Dan.  qvik ;  Sw.  quick.  Qu.  W.  cig,  Arm. 
qicq,  flesh.  If  q  is  a  dialectical  prefix,  as  I  suppose, 
this  word  coincides  with  the  L.  vigeo,  vegeo,  and  vig, 
veg,  radical,  coincide  with  wag.  Now  the  Dutch 
call  a  wagtail  kwikstaart.] 

1.  Primarily,  alive  ;  living  ;  opposed  to  Dead  or 
Unanimated  ;  as,  quick  flesh.     Lev.  xiii. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
—  2  Tim.  iv. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  obsolete,  except  in  some 
compounds,  or  in  particular  phrases.] 

2.  Swift;  hasty;  done  with  celerity;  as,  quick 
dispatch. 

3.  Speedy  ;  done  or  occurring  in  a  short  time ;  as, 
a  quick  return  of  profits. 


Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated. 


Milton. 


4.  Active  ;  brisk ;  nimble  ;  prompt  ;  ready.  He  is 
remarkably  quick  in  his  motions.  He  is  a  man  of 
quick  parts. 

5.  Moving  with  rapidity  or  celerity  ;  as,  quick  time 
in  music. 

Quick  with  child ;  pregnant  with  a  living  child. 
Blackstone. 
QUICK,  adv.    Nimbly  ;  with  celerity  ;  rapidly  ;  with 
haste;  speedily;  without  delay;  as,  run  quick;  be 
quick. 

If  wo  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  per- 
formed. Locke. 

2.  Soon  ;  in  a  short  time ;  without  delay.   Go,  and 
return  quick. 
QUICK,  n.     [Sw.  qviga,  a  heifer  ;   Dan.  qvasg,  cattle  ; 
that  is,  living.] 

1.  A  living  animal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  living  flesh  ;  sensible  parts ;  as,  penetrati»g 
to  the  quick  ;  stung  to  the  quick;  cut  to  the  quick. 

Bacon.     Dryden. 

3.  A  living  plant ;  applied  particularly  to  the  haw- 
thorn ;  as,  a  ditch  or  bank  set  with  quick.    Mortimer. 

QUICK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  cwiccian.] 

To  revive  ;  to  make  alive.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

QUICK,  v.  i.     To  become  alive.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 
QUICK'-BEAM,        )  .  '  ..     _...       . 

QUICK'£N-TREE,  \  "•     A  tree- tne  Wlld  sorb- 

The  Pyrus  or  Sorbus  aucuparia,  a  species  of  ser- 
vice-tree,  sometimes    also   called    Roan-tree,    and 


Fowl-pear,  because  the  apples  are  used  as  a  bait 
for  birds. 
QUICK'£N,   (kwik'n,)  v.  t.    [Sax.   cwiccian;    Dan. 
qvazger.] 

1.  Primarily,  to  make  alive  ;  to  vivify  ;  to  revive 
or  resuscitate,  as  from  death,  or  an  inanimate  state. 
Rom.  iv. 

Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men  and  beasts  and  fowls, 
With  breath  are  quickened,  and  attract  their  souls.       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  alive,  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  to  commu- 
nicate a  principle  of  grace  to. 

You  hath  he  quicKened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
—  Eph.  it. 

3.  To  hasten ;  to  accelerate ;  as,  to  quicken  motion, 
speed,  or  flight. 

4.  To  sharpen  ;  to  give  keener  perception  to ;  to 
stimulate;  to  incite;  as,  to  quicken  the  appetite  or 
taste  ;  to  quicken  desires.  South.     Taller. 

5.  To  revive ;  to  cheer ;  to  reinvigorate  ;  to  re- 
fresh by  new  supplies  of  comfort  or  grace.  Ps 
cxix. 

QUICK'£N,  v.  i.    To  become  alive. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the  last  that  dies. 
j<  Ray. 

2.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  activity. 

And  keener  lightning  quickens  in  her  eye.  Pope. 

QUICK'£N-£D,  (k  wik'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Made  alive  ;  re- 
vived ;  vivified;  reinvigorated. 

2.  Accelerated  ;  hastened. 

3.  Stimulated;  incited. 

QUICK'£N-ER,  n.  One  who  revives,  vivifies,  or 
communicates  life. 

2.  That  which  reinvigorates. 

3.  That  which  accelerates  motion  or  increases  ac- 
tivity.  More. 

QUICK'EN-ING,ppr.  Giving  life;  accelerating;  in 
citing. 

QUICKENING,  a.  Giving  new  life  and  vigor;  an 
imnting  ;    as,  the  quickening  influences  of  the  spirit. 

QUICK'-Ey-£D,  (kwik'ide,)  a.  Having  acute  sight ; 
of  keen  and  ready  perception. 

QUICK'-GRaSS.     See  Quitch-Gras3. 

QUICK'LlME,  n.  [See  Lime.]  The  protoxyd  of 
calcium.  Any  carbonate  of  lime,  deprived  of  its  car- 
bonic acid,  becomes  quicklime,  as  chalk,  limestone, 
oyster-shells,  &c.  These  calcareous  stones  and  shells 
are  reduced  to  quicklime  by  being  subjected  for  a 
considerable  time  to  intense  heat,  which  expels  the 
carbonic  acid,  the  aqueous  and  the  animal  matter. 

QUICK'LY,  adv.     Speedily  ;  with  haste  or  celerity. 
2.  Soon  ;  without  delay. 

QUICK'-MATCH,  n.  [See  Match.]  A  combustible 
preparation  formed  of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a 
boiling  composition  of  white  vinegar,  saltpeter,  and 
mealed  gunpowder,  used  by  artillerymen.     Itebcrt. 

QUICK'NESS,  7t.  Speed  ;  velocity  ;  celerity ;  rapid- 
ity ;  as,  the  quickness  of  motion. 

2.  Activity  ;  briskness  ;  promptness  ;  as,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  imagination  or  wit.     Woiion.     Dryden. 

3.  Acnteuess  of  perception ;  keen  sensibility ;  as, 
quickness  of  sensation.  Locke. 

4.  Sharpness  ;  pungency.  Mortimer. 
QUICK'SAND,  n.     Sand  easily  moved    or   readily 

yielding  to  pressure;    loose  sand   abounding  with 
water.  Dryden. 

2.  Unsolid  ground.  Addison. 

QUICK'SCENT-ED,  a.  Having  an  acute  perception 
by  the  nose  ;  of  an  acute  smell. 

QUICK'SET,  n.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  particu- 
larly for  a  hedge  ;  applied  especially  to  the  hawthorn. 

Evelyn. 

QUICK'SET,  v.  t.  To  plant  with  living  shrubs  or 
trees  for  a  hedge- or  fence  ;  as,  to  quickset  a  ditch. 

Mortimer. 

QUICK'SET-ED,  pp.    Planted  with  living  shrubs. 

QUICK'SIGHT'ED,  (-sit'-,)  a.  Having  quick  sight  or 
acute  discernment ;  quick  to  see  or  discern.  Locke. 

QUICK'SIGHT'ED-NESS,  (-slt'ed-ness,)  n.  Quick- 
ness of  sight  or  discernment ;  readiness  to  see  or 
discern.  Locke. 

QUICK'SIL-VER,  n.  [That  is,  living  silver,  argentum 
vivum,  so  called  from  its  fluidity.] 

Mercury,  a  metal  found  both  native  and  in  the 
state  of  ore  in  mines,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  so  remarkably  fusible  as  to  be  congealable  only 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39'  or  40°  below 
zero,  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It  is  the  heavi- 
est of  the  metals,  next  to  platinum,  gold,  and  tung- 
sten.    It  is  used  in  various  arts  and  in  medicine. 

QUICK'SIL-VER-jED,  a.    Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Newton. 

QUICK'-WIT-TED,  a.    Having  ready  wit.      Shak. 

QUICK'-WIT-TED-NESS,  n.     Readiness  of  wit. 

QUID,  7i.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Cud  ;  as,  a  quid 
of  tobacco.  Halluccll. 

QUI' DAM,  [L.]  Somebody;  one  unknown.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUID'DA-NY,  71.     [G.  quittc,  a  quince  ;  L.  cydonium.'t 
Marmalade ;    a    confection   of  quinces    prepared 
with  sugar. 

QUID'DA-TIVE,  a.  Constituting  the  essence  of  a 
thing.  Evcyc. 
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QUI 

QUID'DIT,  7i.     [L.  quidlibct,  or  Fr.  que  t/it.] 

A  subtilty  ;  an  equivocation.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
QUID'DI-TY,  n.     [L.  quid,  what.] 

1.  A  barbarous  term  used  in  school  philosophy  for 
essence,  that  unknown  and  undetinable  something 
which  constitutes  its  peculiar  nature,  or  answers  the 
question,  Quid  estT  The  essence  of  a  thing  consti- 
tutes it  tale  quid,  such  a  thing  as  it  is,  and  not  another. 

Encyc 

2.  A  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil ;  a  captious  question. 

Camden. 

QUID'DLE,  (kwid'dl,)  v.  i.     [L.  quid,  what.] 

To  spend  or  waste  time  in  trifling  employments, 
or  to  attend  to  useful  subjects  in  a  trifling,  superficial 
manner. 

QUID'DLER,  71.  One  who  spends  time  in  trifling 
niceties. 

QUID'DLING,  ppr.  Spending  time  in  trifling  em- 
ployments. 

QUID'DLING,  n.  The  spending  of  time  in  trifling 
employments. 

QUIO'NUNG,  n.  [L.,  what  now.]  One  who  is  curi- 
ous to  know  every  thing  that  passes ;  one  who 
knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  all  occurrences.  Tatler. 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  [L.]  In  lata,  an  equivalent  ; 
something  given  or  done  for  another  thing ;  mutual 
consideration  and  performance. 

QUI-ESCE',  (kwl-ess',)  v.  i.    [L.  quiesco.] 
To  be  silent,  as  a  letter ;  to  have  no  sound. 

M.  Stuart. 

QUT-ES'CENCE,    )  n.      [L.   quiescens,  quiesco.      See 

QUI-ES'CEN-CY,  i      Quiet.] 

1.  Rest ;  repose  ;  state  of  a  thing  without  motion. 

Olanoille. 

2.  Rest  of  the  mind  ;  a  state  of  the  mind  free 
from  agitation  or  emotion. 

3.  Silence  ;  the  having  no  sound;  as  of  a  letter. 
QUI-ES'CENT,  a.     [L.  quiescens.] 

1.  Resting;  being  in  a  state  of  repose  ;  still;  not 
moving  ;  as,  a  quiescent  body  or  fluid.  Newton. 

2.  Not  ruffled  with  passion ;  unagitated  ;  as  the 
mind. 

3.  Silent;  not  sounded;  having  no  sound;  as,  a 
quiescent  letter.  Sow,  mow,  with  w  quiescent;  say, 
dav,  with  7/  quiescent.  M.  Stuart.     Heb.  Or/im. 

QUI-ES'CENT,  7i.     A  silent  letter.  M.  Stuart. 

QUI-ES'CENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  calm  or  quiescent  man- 
ner. 

QUI'ET,  (kwl'et,)  a.  [Fr.  quiet,  L.  quietus,  It.  quieto, 
quiet ;  quietarc,  to  pacify,  and  quetare,  to  quiet,  and  to 
acquit,  to  quit  ;  Sp.  quieto,  quiet ;  quieter,  to  appease  ; 
quedo,  quiet,  and  qucdar,  to  stop,  to  leave,  to  quit ; 
Port,  quieto,  quiet;  queda,  a  fall,  declivity;  quedo, 
quiet.     Quiet  ati'l  quit  seem  to  belong  to  one  radix.] 

1.  Still ;  being  in  a  state  of  rest ;  not  moving. 
Judges  xvi. 

2.  Still ;  free  from  alarm  or  disturbance  ;  unmo- 
lested ;  as,  a  quiet  life.  Shak. 

In  his  days  the  land  was  rjuiel  ten  years.  —  2  Chron.  xiv. 

3.  Peaceable;  not  turbulent;  not  giving  offense; 
not  exciting  controversy,  disorder,  or  trouble;  mild  ; 
meek ;  contented. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quUt  spirit.  —  1  Pet.  iii.    1  Thess. 
Iv. 

4.  Calm  ;  not  agitated  by  wind ;  as,  a  quiet  sea  or 
atmosphere. 

5.  Smooth  ;  unruffled.  Shak. 

6.  Undisturbed  ;  unmolested  ;  as,  the  quid  posses- 
sion or  enjoyment  of  an  estate.  Blackstone. 

7.  Not  crying  ;  not  restless  ;  as,  a  quiet  child. 
QUI'ET,  7i.     [L.  quies.] 

1.  Rest ;  repose  ;  stillness  ;  the  state  of  a  tiling 
not  in  motion. 

2.  Tranquillity  ;  freedom  from  disturbance  or 
alarm  ;  civil  or  political  repose.  Our  country  enjoys 
quiet. 

3.  Peace ;  security.    Jndg.  xviii. 

QUI'ET,  v.t.  To  stop  motion  ;  to  still ;  to  reduce  to  a 
state  of  rest ;  as,  to  quiet,  corporeal  motion.     Locke. 

2.  To  calm;  to  appease;  to  pacify;  to  lull;  to 
tranquilize  ;  as,  to  quiet  the  soul  when  agitated  ;  to 
quiet  the  passions  ;  to  quirt  the  clamors  of  a  nation  ; 
to  quiet  the  disorders  of  a  city  or  town. 

3.  To  allay  ;  to  suppress  ;  as,  to  7«?'e(  pain  or  grief. 
QUI'ET-ED,  pp.     Made  still ;  calmed  ;  pacified. 
QUT'ET-ER,  h.     The  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 
QUl'ET-lNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Reducing  to  rest  or  stillness  ; 

appeasing  ;  tranquilizing. 

QUI'ET-ISM,  n.  Peace  or  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  apa- 
thy ;  dispassion  ;  indisturbance  ;  inaction.  In  his- 
tory, Quietism  is  the  system  of  the  Quietists,  who 
maintained  that  religion  consists  in  the  internal  rest 
or  recollection  of  the  mind,  employed  in  contem- 
plating God  and  submitting  to  his  will. 

QUr'ET-IST,  71.  One  of  a  sect  of  mystics,  originated 
by  Molino.  a  Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  the 
principles  of  Quietism.  Encyc. 

QUl-ET-IST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  Quietist,  or  to 
Quietism. 

QUi'ET-LY,  adv.  In  a  quiet  state  ;  without  motion  ; 
in  a  state  of  rest ;  as,  to  lie  or  sit  quietly. 

2.  Without  tumult,  alarm,  dispute,  or  disturbance  ; 
peaceably  ;  as,  to  live  quietly. 
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3.  Calmly  ;  without  agitation  or  violent  emotion  ; 
patiently.     Submit  quietly  to  unavoidable  evils. 
QUI'ET-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  rest;  stillness. 

2.  Calm  ;  tranquillity  ;  as,  the  quietness  of  the 
ocean  or  atmosphere. 

3.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  emotion  ;  calmness  ; 
coolness  ;  as,  the  quietness  of  the  mind. 

4.  Freedom  from  disturbance,  disorder,  or  commo- 
tion ;  peace  ;  tranquillity ;  as,  the  quietness  of  a  city 
or  state. 

QUI'ET-SOME,  (kwl'et-sum,)  a.  Calm ;  still ;  undis- 
turbed.    [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

QUI'E-TUDE,  <kwi'e-tude,)n.  [Fr.]  Rest ;  repose  ; 
quiet;  tranquillity.  Wotton. 

QUI-E'TUS,  n.  [L.]  Rest  ;  repose  ;  death  ;  hence, 
a  final  discharge  or  acquittance ;  that  which  silences 
claims.  Shak. 

QUILL,  (kwill,)  ?i.  [Ir.  cuille,a  reed  or  quill  ;  Corn. 
cuilan ;  L.  calamus;  W.  calav  ;  probably  a  shoot.] 

1.  The  large,  strong  feather  of  a  goose  or  other 
large  bird  ;  used  much  for  writing-pens.     Hence, 

2.  The  instrument  of  writing  ;  as,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  his  quill.  IVotton. 

3.  The  spine  or  prickle  of  a  porcupine.      Encyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  small  reed,  or  other  hollow  plant,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which  forms  the 
woof  of  cloth.  Spenser. 

5.  The  instrument  with  which  musicians  strike 
the  strings  of  certain  instruments.  Dryden. 

To  carry  a  good  quill ;  to  write  well. 

QUILL,  v.  t.  To  plait,  or  to  form  with  small  ridges 
like  quills  or  reeds;  as,  a  woolen  stuff  quilled. 

[In  the  United  States,  this  word  is  generally,  if  not 
universally,  pronounced  twill.] 

QUIL'LET,  71.     [L.  quidlibct,  what  you  please.] 

Subtilty  ;  nicety  ;  fraudulent  distinction  ;  petty 
cant.     [Not  much  used.]  Shak. 

QUILT,  n.  [It.  coltre;  L.  culcita;  Ir.  cuilt,  a  bed-tick, 
a  bed  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  colcha,  Sp.  colehar,  ac.ahhar,  to 
quilt ;  perhaps  from  uniting,  gathering,  or  holding.] 

A  cover  or  garment  made  by  putting  wool,  cotton, 
or  other  substance,  between  two  cloths,  and  sewing 
them  together;  as,  beds  covered  with  magnificent 
quilts.  Arbuthnot. 

QUILT,  77.  t.  To  stitch  together  two  pieces  of  cloth, 
with  some  soft  and  warm  substance  between  them  ; 
as,  a  quilted  bed-cover  ;  a  quilted  coat.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sew  in  the  manner  of  a  quilt. 

QUILT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stitched  together,  as  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  with  a  soft  substance  between  them. 

QUILT'ING,  ppr.  Stitching  together,  as  two  cloths 
with  some  soft  substance  between  them. 

QUILT'ING,  71.    The  act  of  forming  a  quilt. 

2.  In  New  England,  the  act  of  quilting  by  a  collec- 
tion of  females,  who  bestow  their  labor  gratuitously 
to  aid  a  female  friend,  and  conclude  with  an  enter- 
tainment, 

QUI'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  quinarius,  from  quinque,  five.] 
Consisting  of  five ;  arranged  by  fives  ;  as,  a  quina- 
ry number.  Boyle. 

QUl'NATE,  a.     [from  L.  quinque.] 

In  botany,  a  quinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  digitate  leaf 
having  five  leaflets  on  a  petiole.         Martyn.     Lee. 

QUINCE,  (kwins,)  71.  [Fr.  coin,  or  coing;  'Arm.  aval- 
couign,  the  cornered  apple  or  wedge-apple  ;  G.  quitte, 
or  quittenapfel,  which  seems  to  be  a  different  word, 
and  rather  allied  to  the  L.  cydonius.] 

The  fruit  of  the  Cydonia  vulgaris,  so  named  from 
Cydonia,  a  town  of  Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with 
this  fruit.  It  is  much  used  in  making  pies,  tarts, 
marmalade,  &c.  One  species  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
from  which,  probably,  it  has  its  French  name. 

QUINCE,  )  7i.*The  Cydonia  vulgaris,  the  tree 

QUINCE'-TREE,  j      which  produces  the  quince. 

QU1NCII,  v.  i.  [Probably  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
wince  or  winch.]  To  stir,  wince,  or  flounce.  [Not  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

QUIN-€UN'CIAL,  (-shal,)  a.     [from  L.  quincunx.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx.  Ray. 

QUIN'CUNX,  71.  [L.,  composed  of  quinque,  five,  and 
uncia,  ounce.] 

An  arrangement  or  disposition  of  things  by  fives 
in  a  square,  one  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
square. 

In  horticulture,  a  plantation  of  trees  disposed  in  a 
square,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle  ;  thus,  ;  • ;  ;  which  order, 
repented  indefinitely,  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
with  rows  and  alleys  running  in  every  direction. 

QUIN-DEC'A-GON,  71.  [L.  quinque,  'five,  Gr.  <5«a, 
and  yutvia,  angle.] 

In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  with  fifteen  angles,  and, 
consequently,  fifteen  sides.  Hutton. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR,  71.;  pi.  Quindecem'viri.  [L. 
quinque,  five,  decern,  ten,  and  vir,  man.] 

In  Roman  history,  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  college 
of  fifteen  men,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of 
the  Svbilline  books.  •     Smith's  Diet. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR-ATE,  71.  The  body  or  office  of 
the  quindecemviri. 

QUIN'I-NA,  •>  71.     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  various 

QUIN'I-A,     }     species  of  Cinchona,  and  one  of  the 

QUI'NINE,  )  active  principles  of  these  trees.  It  is 
a  very  important  article  of  medicine,  much  used  in 
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the  treatment  of  agues,  certain  sorts  of  mortiii'a- 
tion,  &x. 
QUIN-QUA-GES'I-MA,  71.     [L.,  fifty.]     Quinquagrs- 
ima  Sunday;  so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day 
before  Easter;  Shrove  Sunday.  Brandt. 

QU1N-QUAN"GU-LAR,  (kwin-kwang'gu-lar,)  a.  [L. 
quinque,  live,  and  angulus,  angle.] 

Having  live  angles  or  corners.  Woodward. 

QUlN-aUAR-TICU-LAR,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
articulus,  article.] 

Consisting  of  five  articles.  I  Little  used.]   Sanderson. 
QUIN-QUE-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
capsula,  a  little  chest.] 

In  botany,  having  five  capsules.  Martyn. 

QUIN-QUE-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
dentatus,  toothed  ;  dens,  tooth.] 
In  botany,  five-toothed. 
QUIN-QUE-FA'RI-OUS,  a.      [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
probably  Sax.  faran,  to  go,  Eng.  to  fare,  or  from  the 
root  of  vary.] 

In  botany,  opening  into  five  parts.  Lee. 

QUIN'QUE-FID,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and  findo,  to 
split.] 

In  botany,  five-cleft ;  cut  about  half  way  from  the 
margin  to  the  base  into  five  segments,  with  linear 
sinuses  and  straight  margins  ;  as  a  leaf.      Martyn. 
QUIN-QUE-Fo'LI-A-T£D,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
folium,  leaf.] 

Having  five  leaves.  Johnson. 

QUIN-QUE-LIT'ER-AL,  a.  [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
litcra,  letter.] 

Consisting  of  five  letters.  M.  Stuart. 

QUIN-QUE-Lo'BATE,  )  a.     [L. quinque,  five,  and  lo- 
QUIN'QUE-LO-B£D,     j      bus,  lobe.] 

Five-lobed  ;  divided  about  to  the  middle  into  five 
distinct  parts,  with  convex  margins.  Martyn. 

QUIN-QUE-LOe'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and 
loculus,  a  cell.] 
Five-celled  ;  having  five  cells  ;  as  a  pericarp. 

Martyn. 
QUIN-QUEN-NA'LI-A,  71.  pi.     [L.]     In  history,  pub- 
lic games  celebrated  every  five  years. 
QUIN-QUEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  quinquennalis,  quinquen- 
nis ;  quinque,  five,  and  annus,  year.] 

Occurring  once  in  five  years,  or  lasting  five  years. 

Putter. 
QUIN-QUEP'AR-TITE,   a.      [L.  quinque,   five,   and 
partitus,  divided.] 

1.  Divided  into  five  parts  almost  to  the  base. 

2.  Consisting  of  five  parts.  [Martyn. 
QUIN'QUE-REME,  n.     [L.  quinque,  five,  and  remus, 

oar.] 
A  pulley  having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 
QUIN'QUE-VALVE,  la.  [h.  quinque,  five,  and 

QUIN-QUE-VALV'U-LAR,  (      valvw,  valves.] 

Having  five  valves,  as  a  pericarp. 
QUIN'QUE-VIR.  71. ;  pi.  Quinquev'iri.    [L.  quinque, 
five,  and  vir,  man.] 

In  Ruman  antiquities,  one  of  five  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  some  special  object.  Smith's  Diet. 
QUIN'QUI-NA,  71.  Peruvian  bark. 
QUIN'SY,  (kwin'ze,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  esqui- 
nancie,  squinancie  ;  It.  squinanzia  ;  Sp.  csquinancia  ; 
L.  cynanche ;  Gr.  Kvvuyxn,  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat.] 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

2.  Any  inflammation  of  tile  throat,  or  parts  adja- 
cent. 

QUINT,  n.     [from  L.  quintus,  fifth,  Fr.  quinte.] 

A  set  or  sequence  of  five,  as  in  piquet. 
QUINT'AIN,  (kwint'in,)  71.*  [Fr.  quintaine,  W.  cicr'u- 
tan,  a  hymeneal  game.] 

An  object  to  be  tilted  at.  It  was  sometimes  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  often  an  upright  post,  on  the  top 
of  which  turned  a  cross-piece,  on  one  end  of  which 
was  fixed  a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was,  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the  broad  end 
with  a  lance,  and  pass  without  being  struck  by  the 
sand -bag  behind.  B.  Jonson. 

QUINT'AL,  n.  [Fr.  quintal;  It.  quintale ;  from  the 
root  of  L.  centum,  a  hundred.] 

A    hundred  weight,   or    112  pounds.     Sometimes 
written  and  pronounced   Kentle. 
QUIN-TES'SENCE,   71.     [L.  qumta  essentia,  fifth    es- 
sence.] 

1.  In  alchemy,  the  fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence 
of  power  in  a  natural  body.     Hence, 

2.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing  its  virtues 
or  most  essential  part  in  a  small  quantity. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  light 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 

Sprung  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

3.  In  chemistry,  a  preparation  consisting  of  a  vege- 
table essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 

4.  The  pure  essential  part  of  a  thing.     Hakewill. 
[I  have  followed  Bailey  and  Ash  and  our  general 

usage  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Jameson 
has  done  the  same.  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
is  verv  unnatural.] 

QUIN-TES-SEN'TIAL,  a.  Consisting  of  quintes- 
sence. 

QUIN-TET',  71.  In  music,  a  composition  in  five  obi  i- 
gato  parts,  each  performed  by  a  single  voice  or  in- 
strument. 
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lUINT'ILE,  n.     [L.  quintus,  fifth.] 

The  aspect  of  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72".       Hutton. 

vlUIN-TIL'LION,  (kwin-til'yun,)  'n.  According  to 
the  English  notation,  a  number  produced  by  involving 
a  million  to  the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty  ci- 
phers annexed;  according  to  the  French  notation, a. 
unit  with  eighteen  ciphers  annexed. 

QUINT'IN.     See  Quintain. 

Q.'IINT'INE,  ?i.  In  botany,  the  fifth  coat,  reckoning 
from  the  outer,  of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  when  there 
are  as  many  coats.  It  becomes  the  sac  of  the  em- 
bryo. Lindley. 

QUIN'TROON,  n.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a 
mustiphini  by  a  white  father.  As  a  mustiphini  has 
but  one  sixteenth  of  negro  blood,  a  quintroon  is 
only  one  thirty-second  from  being  a  white.    Booth. 

QUIN'TU-PLE,  a.  [L.  quintuplus,  fivefold  ;  quintus 
and  plico.l 

1.  Fivefold  ;  containing  five  times  the  amount. 

Graunt. 

2.  In  music,  a  term  applied  to  a  species  of  time  con- 
taining  five  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

QUIN'TU-PLE,  v.  t.    To  make  fivefold. 
QUIN'TU-PL£D,  pp.     Made  five  times  as  many. 
QUIN'ZAINE,  n.     In  chronology,  the  fourteenth  day 
after  a  feast  day,  or  the  fifteenth,  including  the  feast 
day.  Brande. 

QUIP,  (kwip,)  n.  [W.  cwip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn  ;  cici- 
piuis.  to  move  briskly,  to  whip  ;  as  we  say,  to  whip 
round  a  corner  in  running. 

A  smart,  sarcastic  turn  ;  a  taunt ;  a  severe  retort. 
Milton.     Shak. 
QUIP,  v.  t.    To  taunt ;  to  treat  with  a  sarcastic  retort. 

Ainsioorth. 
QUIP,  v.  i.     To  scoff.  Sidney. 

QUIP'PA,  n.    The  name  of  knotted  cords  of  various 
colors,  used  for  recording  events  by  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians, Mexicans,  &x.  Humboldt. 
This  word  is  also  spelt  Quippo  and  Quippu. 
QUIRE,  (kwlre,)  n.     [Fr.  elite  ur ;  It.  eoro  ;  L.  chorus; 
Gr.  X'P"S-} 

1.  A  body  of  singers;  a  chorus.  [See  Chorus 
and  Choir.]  Milton. 

2.  The  part  of  a  church  where  the  service  is  sung. 
QUIRE,  n.     [Qu.  from  the  root  of  chorus,  or  from  Fr. 

cahier,  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  rather  a  book  of  loose 

sheets.] 
A  collection   of  paper  consisting  of  twenty-four 

sheets,  each  having  a  single  fold. 
QUIRE,  v.  i.     To  sing  in  concert  or  chorus.       Shak. 
QUIR'IS-TER,  n.     One  that  sings   in  concert;  more 

generally,  the  leader  of  a  quire,  particularly  in  divine 

service  ;  a  chorister.     But  in   America  this  word  is 

little  used  and  vulgar.  The  word  used  is  Chorister. 
QUIR-I-TA'TION,   n.      [L.   quiritatio,   from    quirito, 

from  queror.] 

A  crying  for  help.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

QUTRK,  (kvviirk,)  n.     [from  the  root  of  W.  paired,  a 

sudden  start  or  turn,  craft,  deceit ;  cmyrn,  a  whirl.] 

1.  Literally,  a  turn  ;  a  starting  from  the  point  or 
line  ;  hence,  an  artful  turn  for  evasion  or  subterfuge  ; 
a  shift ;  a  quibble  ;  as,  the  quirks  of  a  pettifogger. 

L^  Estrange. 

2.  A  fit  or  turn  ;  a  short  paroxysm  ;  as,  a  quirk  of 
joy  or  grief.  Shak. 

3.  A  smart  taunt  or  retort. 

I  may  chance  to   have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me.  Sliak. 

4.  A  slight  conceit  or  quibble.  Watts. 

5.  A  flight  of  fancy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

6.  An  irregular  air  ;  as,  light  quirks  of  music.  Pope. 

7.  In  building,  a  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any 
regular  ground-plot  or  floor,  as  to  make  a  court  or 
yard,  &c.  Oicilt. 

8.  In  architecture,  a  small  acute  angle  or  recess, 
much  used  between  moldings.         Gloss,  of  Archit. 

QUIRK'BD,  (kwurkt,)  a.     Having  a  quirk. 
QUIRK'£D-MoLD'lNG,  )  n*  In  architecture,  a  mold- 
QUIRK'-MoLD'ING,        j      ing  whose  convexity  is 

sudden,  in  the  form  of  a  conic  section.         Brande. 
QUIRK' ISH,  a.     Consisting  of  quirks,  turns,  quibbles, 

or  artful  evasions.  Barrow. 

9.  Resembling  a  quirk. 

QUIRP'ELE,  n..  The  Indian  ferret,  an  animal  of  the 
w»asel  kind.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

QUIT,  (kwit,)  v.  t.t  pret.  and  pp.  Quit  or  Quitted. 
[Fr.  quitter;  It.  quitare  and  chitare;  Port,  and  Sp. 
qnitar;  D.  kwyten;  G.  quittiren  ;  Dan.  quitter cr  ;  Sw. 
qttitta  ;  W.  gadu  and  gadaw,  to  quit ;  Ir.  cead,  leave  ; 
cuitighim,  to  requite.  This  is  the  L.  cedo.  The  sense 
of  quit  is  to  leave,  to  withdraw  from  ;  but  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  must  have  been  to  move  gr  to 
send  :  for  to  requite  is  to  send  back.  See  Class  Cd 
and  Cs.] 

1.  To  leave  ;  to  depart  from,  either  temporarily  or 
forever.  It  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea  of 
abandoning,  without  a  qualifying  word.  A  man  quits 
his  house  for  an  hour,  or  for  a  month  ;  he  quit*  his 
native  country  on  a  voyage,  or  he  quits  it  forever  ;  he 
quits  an  employment  with  the  intention  of  resuming  it. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  clear  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  discharge  from. 
To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked  death  in  the 

face.    [Nearly  obsolete.]  Wake. 
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3.  To  carry  through  ;  to  do  or  perform  something 
to  the  end,  so  that  nothing  remains  j  to  discharge  or 
perform  completely. 

Never  a  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 

With  greater  hazard  and  with  more  renown.  Darnel. 

4.  To  quit  one^s  self;  reciprocally,  to  clear  one's  self 
of  incumbent  duties  by  full  performance. 

Samson  hath  quit  Jdmself 
Like  Samson.  Millon. 

In  this  sense,  Acquit  is  generally  used. 

5.  To  repay ;  to  requite.  Spejiser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 

To  quit  this  horrid  act,  Sliak. 

In  this  sense,  Quit  is  now  rarely  used.    We  use 

B.EQUITE. 

6.  To  vacate  obligation  ;  to  release  ;  to  free  from. 

Dangers  of  law, 
Actions,  degrees,  judgments  against  us  quilted.         B.  Jonson. 

7.  To  pay  ;  to  discharge  ;  hence,  to  free  from  ;  as, 
to  quit  the  debt  of  gratitude.  Milton. 

8.  To  set  free  ;  to  release  ;  to  absolve  ;  to  acquit. 

Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  1  set  them  free.  Fair/ax, 

In  this  sense,  Acquit  is  now  used. 

9.  To  leave  ;  to  give  up  j  to  resign  ;  to  relinquish ; 
as,  to  quit  an  office. 

10.  To  pay. 

Before  that  judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire.     [Not  used,] 

Fair/ax. 

11.  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon. 

Such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is  to  quit  truth  for  appear- 
ance. Locke. 

To  quit  cost;  to  pay;  to  free  from  by  an  equiva- 
lent; to  reimburse;  as,  the  cultivation  of  barren  land 
will  not  always  quit  cost. 

To  quit  scores ,-  to  make  even  ;  to  clear  mutually 
from  demands  by  mutual  equivalents  given.  We 
will  quit  scores  [marks  of  charges]  before  we  part. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements  in  her  noble 
fruits?  South. 

QUIT,  a.     Free  ;  clear  ;  discharged  from  ;  absolved. 

The  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.  —  Ex.  xxt. 

[This  word,  though  primarily  a  participle,  and 
never  placed  before  its  noun,  has  properly  the  sense 
of  an  adjective.     See  Quits.] 

QUT  TAM,  [L*]  A  qui  tam  action,  in  law,  is  an  action 
in  which  a  man  prosecutes  an  offender  for  the  king 
or  statu,  as  well  as  for  himself  as  informer. 

QUlTCH'-GRASS,  n.  [Properly  quick-grass,  probably 
from  its  vigorous  growth,  or  the  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating it.] 

Dog-grass  or  couch-grass  ;  a  species  of  grass  which 
roots  deeply  and  is  not  easily  killed. 

QUIT'CLAIM,  v.  t.  [quit  and  claim.]  To  release  a 
claim  by  dei'd  without  covenants  of  warranty  ;  to 
convey  to  another,  who  hath  some  right  in  lands  or 
tenements,  all  one's  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  the 
estate,  by  relinquishing  all  claim  to  them.  The 
words  used  in  the  instrument  are,  "  A  hath  remised, 
released,  and  forever  quitclaimed,  all  his  right,  title, 
and  interest,  to  a  certain  estate."  Blackstone. 

QUIT'CLAIM,  n.  A  deed  of  release;  an  instrument 
by  which  all  claims  to  an  estate  are  relinquished  to 
another  without  any  covenant  or  warranty,  express 
or  implied.  Z.  Swift. 

QUIT'CLaIM-ZCD,/^.     Released  by  deed. 

QUIT'CLaIM-ING,  ppr.  Conveying  by  deed  of  re- 
lease. 

QUITE,  adv.     [from  quit ;  that  is,  primarily,  free  or 

clear     by    complete    performance.]        Completely ; 

wholly  ;  entirely  ;   totally  ;   perfectly.     The  work  is 

not  quite  done  ;  the  object  is  quite  accomplished. 

He  hath   sold   ua  and  quite  devoured  also  our  money.  —  Gen. 

The  siime  actions  may  be  aimed  at  difierenl  ends,  and  arise  from 
quite  contrary  principles.  Spectator. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree ;  very  ;  as,  quite 
young.  [Common  in  America,  and  not  unfrequent  in 
England.} 

QUIT'RENT,  n.     [L.  quietus  reditus.] 

A  rent  reserved  in  grants  of  land,  by  the  payment 
of  which  the  tenant  is  quieted  or  quit  from  all  other 
service.  Blackstone. 

QUITS.  To  be  quits,  is  said  of  persons  when  they 
separate  on  equal  terms,  each  having  given  the  other 
his  due,  so  that  they  are  quit  the  one  of  the  other. 
Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  exclamation,  Quits.' 

QUiT'TA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  quitted  or  vacated. 
[Rare.]  Markland. 

QUIT'TAIi,  n.     Return  ;  repayment.  Shak. 

QUIT'TANCE,  «.     [Fr.]     Discharge  from  a  debt  or 

obligation  ;    an   acquittance.      [See   Acquittance, 

which  is  chiefly  used.]  Shak. 

2.  Recompense  ;  return  ;  repayment.  Shak. 

QUIT'TANCE,  v.  t.     To  repay.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

QUET'TED,  pp..    Left;  relinquished;  acquitted. 

QUIT'TER,n.     One  who  quits. 

2.  A  deliverer.     [Not  in  use.]  Ainsworth. 

3.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsioorth. 
QUIT'TER,  n.     In  farriery,  an  ulcer  formed  between 

the  hair  and  hoof,  usually  on  the  inside  quarter  of  a 
horse's  foot.  Farm.  Kncyc. 


The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze. 
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QUIVER,  n.     [Qu.  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover.] 
A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

Take  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow.-  -Gen.  xxrii. 
QUIVER,  a.  Nimble  ;  active.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
QUIVER,  v.  i.  [D.  huiveren,  to  shiver.  This  word 
seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  quaver,  W.  fwibiuw, 
to  trill,  to  quiver,  cwiv,  a  whirl  or  turn,  gwiviaw,  to 
fly  about,  to  wander,  cwipiaw,  to  move  briskly, 
gwyvaw,  to  stir,  move,  agitate.] 

1  To  shake  or  tremble  ;  to  quake  ;  to  shudder;  to 
shiver.  This  word  expresses  that  tremulous  motion 
of  the  body  which  proceeds  from  loss  of  heat  or 
vigor.     Thus,  persons  quiver  with  fear  or  with  cold. 

He  quivered  with  his  feet  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground.  Addison. 

2.  To  play  or  be  agitated  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

Shak. 
Pope. 

QUIVER-.ED,  a.     [from  the  noun  quiver.]  Furnished 

with  a  quiver  ;  as,  the  quivered  nymph.  Milton. 
2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver. 

"Whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear.  Pope. 

QUIVER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Trembling,  as  with   cold 

or  fear ;  moving  with  a  tremulous  agitation. 
QUIVER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  shaking  or  trembling ; 

agitation  ;  as,  to  be  seized  with  a  quivering.     Sidney. 
QU1VER-ING-LY,  ado.     With  quivering. 
QUI  VIVE,  (ke  veev,)   [Fr.]     The  challenge    of  a 

French    sentinel,    To  what  party  do  you   belong? 

i.  e.,  for  whom   do  you    cry    vive ;  corresponding 

to,  Who  goes  there  ?     Hence,  to  be  on  the  qui  vive, 

is  to  be  on  the  alert,  like  a  sentinel. 

Diet,  de  I'Acad. 
QUIX-OT'I€,   a.     Like  Don  Quixote ;   romantic  to 

extravagance. 
QUIX'OT-ISM,  n.    Romantic  and   absurd   notions; 

schemes  or  actions  like  those  of  Don  Quixote,  the 

hero  of  Cervantes. 
QUIX'OT-RY,  n.    Quixotism  ;  visionary  scheme. 

Scott. 
QUIZ,  n.    An  enigma;  a  riddle  or  obscure  question. 

2.  One  who  quizzes  others ;  as,  he  is  a  great  quiz. 

3.  An  odd  fellow.  Smart. 
QUIZ,  v.  t.    To  puzzle ;    to  run  upon  ;    to  make  a 

fool  of.     [A  popular,  but  not  an  elegant  word.] 

QUIZ'ZER,  n.  One  who  quizzes  others  or  make  them 
the  object  of  sport  by  deceiving  them. 

QUIZ'ZI-€AL,  a.     Comical.     [Colloquial.] 

QUIZ*ZING,  n.  The  act  of  running  upon  a  person  or 
making  a  fool  of  him. 

2.  The  act  of  mocking  by  a  narrow  examination 
through  a  quizzing-glass.  Smart. 

QUIZ'ZING-GLASS,  7i.     A  small  eye-glass. 

QUO  AN'I-MO,  [L.]     With  what  intent ;  purpose. 

QUO' AD  HO€,  [L.]  As  to  this;  as  it  regards  this 
particular  thing  named. 

QUOB,  v.  i.     [W.  cicapiaw,  to  strike.] 

To  move,  as  the  fetus  in  ulero  ;  to  throb.  [Local, 
vulvar,  and  little  used.] 

QUOD  E'RAT  DEM-ON-STRAN'DUM,  [L.] 
Which  was  the  point  to  be  proved. 

QUOD  E'RAT  FA-Cf-EN'DUM,  (-fa-she-en'dum,) 
[L.]     Which  was  the  thing  to  be  done. 

QUOD'LI-BET,  n.  [L.,  what  you  please.]  A  nice 
point;  a  suhtilty.  Prior. 

QUOD-LIB-E-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  talks  and  dis- 
putes on  anv  subject  at  pleasure. 

QUOD-LI-BET'IC-AL,  a.  Not  restrained  to  a  partic- 
ular subject ;  moved  or  discussed  at  pleasure  for  cu- 
riosity or  entertainment. 

QUOD-LI-BET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  At  pleasure;  for 
curiosity  ;  so  as  to  be  debated  for  entertainment. 

QUOIF,  (kwoif,)  re.     [Fr.  coiffc.]         [Brown.     Diet. 
A  cap  or  hood.     [fceeCotF.]  Shak. 

QUOIF,  v.  t.  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif.  [See 
Coif.]  Addison. 

iThis  word  may  be  discarded  with  advantage.] 
IF'FURE,  w.     A  head-dress.  Addison. 

QUOIL.     See  Coil,  the  better  word. 
QUOIN,  (kvvoin  or  koin,)  n.    [Fr.  coin,  a  corner ;  Sp. 
cuna.     See  Coin.] 

1.  A  sharp  or  projecting  corner.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  to  raise  any  thing  ;  a  wedge  em- 
ployed to  raise  cannon  to  a  proper  level,  and  lor 
other  purposes.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  external  angle  or  corner  of  a 
brick  or  stone  wall.  Gwilt. 

4.  A  small  wooden  wedge  used  by  printers  to  lock 
the  pages  of  a  form  within  the  chase. 

QUOIT,  (kwoit,)  ii.     [D.  coite.] 

1.  A  circular  ring  or  piece  of  iron  to  he  pitched  or 
thrown  at  a  fixed  object  in  play.  In  common  practice, 
a  plain,  flat  stone  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  In  some  authors,  the  discus  of  the  ancients, 
thrown  in  trials  of  strength.  Dryden. 

QUOIT,  v.  i.     To  throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits. 

Dryden. 
QUOIT,  v.  t.     To  throw.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

QUOLL,  n.  A  marsupial  quadruped  of  New  Holland, 
Dasyurus  macrourus,  called  by  Phillips  Spotted 
Marten.    It  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  cat. 

Lesson.    P.  Cyc. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY. —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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QfJON'DAM,  used  adjectively,  [L.]  Having  been  for- 
merly ;  former ;  as,  a  quondam  king  or  friend. 

Shall. 

QUQOK,  pret.  of  Quake.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

QUO'RUM,  n.  [L.  gen.  pi.  ot  qui,  "  of  whom  ;  " 
with  reference  to  a  complete  body  of  persons,  of 
whom  those  who  are  assembled  are  legally  sufficient 
to  the  business  of  the  whole] 

1.  A  bench  of  justices,  or  such  a  number  of  officers 
or  members  as  is  competent  by  law  or  constitution  to 
transact  business  ;  as,  a  quorum  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. A  constitutional  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent. 

2.  A  special  commission  of  justices. 

QUO' RUM  PARS  FU'l,  [L.]     Of  which  or  whom  I 

was  a  part. 
QUo'TA,  n.    [L.  quotas;  It.  and  Sp.  quota  i  Ir.  cod, 

cola,  a  part.] 
A  proportional  part  or  share  ;  or  the  share,  part,  or 

proportion  assigned  to  each.    Each  State  was  ordered 

to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops. 
QU6T'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  quoted  or  cited. 
QUO-TA'TION,«.     [from  quote.]    The  act  of  quoting 

or  citing. 
2.  The  passage  quoted  or  cited ;  the  part  of  a  book 


Ris  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  an  articulation  sui  generis,  having  little  or 
no  resemblance  in  pronunciation  to  any  other  letter. 
But  from  the  position  of  the  tongue  in  uttering  it,  it 
is  commutable  with  /,  into  which  letter  it  is  changed 
in  many  words  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
some  other  nations ;  as  /is  also  changed  into  r.  It  is 
numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi-vowels,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  canine  letter.  It  is  uttered 
with  a  guttural  extrusion  of  the  breath,  and  in  some 
words,  particularly  at  the  end  or  after  a  labial  and  a 
dental  letter,  with  a  sort  of  quivering  motion  or 
slight  jar  of  the  tongue.  Its  English  uses,  which  are 
uniform,  may  be  understood  by  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation of  rod,  room,  rose,  bar,  bare,  barren,  dis- 
turb, cataivh,  free,  brad,  pride,  drip,  drag,  drown. 

In  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  Greek 
language,  we  follow  the  Latins,  who  wrote  A  after  r, 
as  the  representative  of  the  aspirated  sound  with 
which  this  letter  was  pronounced  by  the  Greeks.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  Welsh  language.  But  as  the  let- 
ter is  not  aspirated  in  English,  ft  is  entirely  superflu- 
ous ;  rhapsody,  rheum,  rhetoric,  being  pronounced 
rapsody,  rcum,  retoric. 

As  an  abbreviation,  R.  stands  for  rex,  king,  as 
George  R.,  or  regina,  queen,  as  Victoria  R. 

In  the  notes  of  the-  ancients,  R.  or  RO.  stands  for 
Roma  ;  R.  C.  for  Romana  civitas ;  R.  G.  C.  for  rei 
gerendxs  causa ;  R.  F.  E.  D.  for  recte  factum  et  dictum  ; 
R.  G.  F.  for  regis  fdius  ;  R.  P.  respublica,  or  Romani 
principes. 

As  a  numeral,  R,  in  Roman  authors,  stands  for  80, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  R,  for  80,000.  But  in  Greek, 
p,  with  a  small  mark  over  it,  thus,  p,  signifies  100, 
and  with  the  same  mark  under  it,  it  denoted  1000  x 
100,  or  100,000.  In  Hebrew,  1  denoted  200,  and 
with  two  horizontal  points  over  it,  "i  1000  x  200,  or 
200,000. 

Among  physicians,  R.  stands  for  recipe,  take. 
RA,  as  an  inseparable  prefix  or  preposition,  is  the  Latin 
re,  coming  to  us  through  the  Italian  and  French,  and 
primarily  signifying  again,  repetition.     [See  Re.] 
RA-BATE',  b.  t.     [Fr.  rabatlre  ;  It.  rabbattere  ;  ra  and 
batt.re,  battere,  to  beat.    See  Beat  and  Abate.] 

In  falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist. 

Ainsworth. 
RA-BA'TO,  n.     [Fr.  rabat..] 

A  ruff  or  folded-down  collar  of  a  shift  or  shirt. 
[Not  in  use.]  Toone. 

RAB'BET.  v.  t.     [Fr.  raboter.] 

1.  To  cut  square  down  the  edge  of  a  board  or  other 
piece  of  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
edge  of  another  piece  by  lapping  and  thus  uniting 
the  two.  Moxon, 

2.  To  lap  and  unite  the  edges  of  boards,  &c,  by  a 
rabbet. 

RAB'BET,  n.  [This  and  the  preceding  word  are  cor- 
ruptions of  Rebate.]  A  rectangular  recess  or  groove 
cut  longitudinally  in  a  piece  of  timber  to  receive  the 
edge  of  a  plank,  or  other  work  required  to  fit  into  it. 
Gloss,  ofArchit. 

RAB'BET-ED,  pp.  Cut  square  down  at  the  edge  ; 
united  by  a  rabbet  joint. 

RAB'BET-ING,  ppr.  Cutting  square  down  the  edge 
of  a  board  ;  uniting  by  a  rabbet  joint. 

RAB'BET-PLANE,  n.  A  joiner's  plane  for  cutting 
square  down  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c.  Moxon. 
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or  writing  named,  repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence 
or  illustration.  Locke. 

3.  In  mercantile  language,  the  naming  of  the  price 
of  commodities;  or  the  price  specified  to  a  corre- 
spondent. 

4.  Quota  ;  share.     [Not  used.] 

QUOTE,  (kwote,)  v.  t.  f  [Fr.  quoter,  now  coter ;  con- 
nected with  quoth.] 

1.  To  cite,  as  a  passage  from  some  author ;  to 
name,  repeat,  or  adduce  a  passage  from  an  author  or 
speaker,  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration ;  as,  to 
quotes  passage  from  Homer;  to  quote  the  words  of 
Peter,  or  a  passage  of  Paul's  writings  ;  to  quote  chap- 
ter and  verse.  Alterbury.     Swift. 

2.  In  commerce,  to  name,  as  the  price  of  an  article. 

3.  To  note.  Shak. 
QUOTE,  n.    A  note  upon  an  author.     [Obs.] 

Cotgrave. 
QUoT'ED,  pp.    Cited;  adduced;  named. 
QUoTE'LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  quoted. 
QUoT'ER,  n.    One  that  cites  the  words  of  an  author 

or  speaker. 
QUOTH,  fkwoth  or  kwuth,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  cwythan,  ey- 

than,  Goth-  quithan,  to  say,  to  tell  ;  VV .  gwed,  gwedyd ; 

Ir.  ceadach.     Qu.  L.  inquio,  contracted.] 


[Ch.  Ma-i, Ar.  1_j,,  lord, 


RAB'BI,  (rab'be  or  -bl,) 

RAB'BIN, 
master.] 

A  title  assumed  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  signifying 
master  ox  lord.  This  title  is  not  conferred  by  author- 
ity, but  assumed  or  allowed  by  courtesy  to  learned 
men.  Encyc. 

RAB-BIN'IC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rabbins,  or 

RAB-BIN'IC-AL,  J  to  their  opinions,  learning,  and 
language. 

RAB-BIN'IC,  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  rab- 
bins ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

RAB'BIN-ISM,  ?(.  A  rabbinic  expression  or  phrase- 
ology ;  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  of  the  rabbins. 

Encyc. 

RAB'BTN-IST,  n.  Among  the  Jews,  one  who  adhered 
to  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins,  in 
opposition  to  the  Caraites,  who  rejected  the  tradi- 
tions. 

RAB'BIN-lTE,  n.     The  same  as  Rabbinist. 

RAB' BIT,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  the  Belgic  robbe,  rob- 
beken.] 

A  rodent  mammal,  and  a  small  quadruped,  the 
Lepus  cuniculus,  winch  feeds  on  grass  or  other 
herbage,  and  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  rabbit  is 
said  to  be  less  sagacious  than  the  hare.  It  is  a  very 
prolific  animal,  and  is  kept  in  warrens  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  sometimes  called  Cony. 

RAB'BLE,  n.  [L.  rabula,  a  brawler,  from  rabo,  to 
rave;  Dan.  raaber  ;  D.  rabbelcn;  connected  with  a 
great  family  of  words  having  the  elements  Rb,  Rp. 
Qu.  Sp  rabel,  the  tail.] 

1.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  vulgar,  noisy  people  ; 
the  mob  ;  a  confused,  disorderly  crowd.  Shak. 

2.  The  lower  class  of  people,  without  reference  to 
nn  assembly  ;  the  dregs  of  the  people.        Addison. 

RAH'BLE,  v.  i.    To  speak  in  a  confused  manner. 

RAB'BLE-CHARM'ING,  a.  Charming  or  delighting 
the  rabble.  South. 

RAB'BLE-MENT,  n.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  low 
people.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser.     Shak. 

RAB-DOL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr  pafiSoc,  a  rod,  and  Aoyoj, 
discourse.] 

A  method  of  performing  mathematical  operations 
by  little  square  rods.   [See  Rhardology.]    Hutton. 

RAB'ID,  a.  [L.  rabidus,  from  rabio,  rabo,  to  rage  ;  W. 
rhaib.] 

Furious  ;  raging  ;  mad  ;  as,  a  rabid  dog  or  wolf. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  animals  of  the  canine 
genus,  affected  with  the  distemper  called  rabies,  and 
whose  bite  communicates  hydrophobia. 

RAB'ID-LY,  adv.     Madly  ;  furiously. 

RAB'ID-NESS,  n.     Furiousness  ;  madness. 

R  AB'IN-ET,  71.  A  kind  of  smaller  ordnance.  Ainsworth. 

RA'CA,  n.  A  Syriac  word  signifying  empty,  beggar- 
lv,  foolish  ;  a  term  of  extreme  contempt.     Matt.  v. 

RAC-COON',  ?i.*  An  American  quadruped,  the  Pro- 
cyon  lotor,  a  carnivorous  mammal.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
next  to  that  of  the  beaver.  This  animal  lodges  in  a 
hoilow  tree,  feeds  occasionally  on  vegetables,  and 
its  flesh  is  palatable  food.  It  inhabits  most  parts  of 
the  American  continent.      Belknap.     Encyc.  Amer. 

RaCE,  n.  *  [Fr.  7-acc,  from  the  It.  raiza  ;  Sp.  raza,  a 
race,  a  ray,  and  7-at'z,  a  root,  L.  radix ;  Russ.  rod,  a 
generation,  race  ;  roju,  to  beget.  The  primary  sense 
of  the  root  is,  to  thrust  or  shoot ;  the  L.  radix  and 
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To  say  ;  to  speak.  This  verb  is  defective,  being 
used  only  in  the  first  and  third  persons  in  the  present 
and  past  tenses  ;  as,  quoth  I,  quoth  he,  and  the  nomi- 
native always  follows  the  verb.  It  is  used  only  in 
ludicrous  language,  and  has  no  variation  for  person, 
number,  or  tense. 

QUO-TID'I-AN,  a.     [L.  quotidianus ;  quotus  and  dies.] 
Daily  ;  occurring  or  returning  daily  ;  as,  a  quotid- 
ian fever. 

QUO  TID'I-AN,  7t.    A  fever  whose  paroxysms  return 
every  day. 
2,  Any  thing  returning  daily.  Milton. 

QUo'TIENT,  (kwo'shent,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  quoties, 
how  often.] 

In  arithmetic,  the  number  resulting  from  the  divis- 
ion of  one  number  by  another,  and  showing  how 
often  a  less  number  is  contained  in  a  greater.  Thus 
3)  12  (4.  Here  4  is  the  quotient,  showing  that  3  is  con- 
tained 4  times  in  12.  Or  quotient  is  an  expression 
denoting  a  certain  part  of  a  unit ;  as,  j. 

QUoT'ING,  ppr.     Citing;  adducing;  naming. 

QUO  WAR-RAN' TO ;  in  Law  Latin,  a  writ  brought 
before  a  proper  tribunal,  to  inquire  by  what  warrant 
a  person  or  corporation  exercises  certain  powers. 

Blackstone. 


radius  having  the  same  original.  This  word  coin- 
cides in  origin  with  rod,  ray,  radiate,  &c.  Class  Rd.] 
*1.  The  lineage  of  a  family,  or  continued  series  of 
descendants  from  a  parent,  who  is  called  the  stock. 
A  race  is  the  series  of  descendants  indefinitely. 
Thus  all  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam  ; 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham  and  Jacob. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  race  of  kings,  the  i-a.ee  of  Clovis, 
or  Charlemagne  ;  a  race  of  nobles,  &.C. 

Hence  the  long  race  ot  Alban  fathers  come.  Dryden. 

2.  A  generation  ;  a  family  of  descendants. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unbundled  colls.  ShcJc. 

3.  A  particular  breed  ;  as,  a  race  of  mules  ;  a  race 
of  horses  ;  a  race  of  sheep.  Chapman. 

Of  such  a  race  no  mutter  who  is  kin  jr.  Murphy. 

4.  A  root ;  as,  race-ginger,  ginger  in  the  root,  oi 
not  pulverized. 

5.  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine  ;  a  kind 
of  tartness.  [Query,  does  this  belong  to  this  root  or 
to  the  following.'' ]  Temple.     Massinger. 

RACE,  7i.  [D.  ras ;  Sw.  7-esa,  to  go  ;  Dan.  rejse,  a  go- 
ing or  course  ;  L.  gradior,  gressus,  with  the  prefix 
g  ;  Ir.  raiha,  a  running  ;  reatham,  to  run  ;  VV.  graz, 
a  step,  from  r/iai,  a  going  ;  allied  to  VV.  rhid,  a  race  ; 
rhedu,  to  run,  to  race  ;  allied  to  Eng.  ride.  See 
Class  Rd,  No.  5  and  9.] 

1.  A  running  ;  a  rapid  course  or  motion,  either  on 
the  feet,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  &cc;  partic- 
ularly, a  contest  in  running;  a  running  in  competi- 
tion for  a  prize. 

The  race  was  one  of  the  exercises  of  the  Grecian  games. 

Encyc. 
I  wield  the  gauntlet  and  I  run  the  race.  Pope. 

2.  Any  running  with  speed. 


3.  A  progress  ;  a  course  ;  a  movement  or  progres- 
sion of  any  kind. 

My  race  of  glory  run.       ■  Pope. 

Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  —  Heb. 

4.  Course  ;  train  ;  process  ;  as,  the  prosecution  and 
race  of  the  war.     [Not  now  used.]  Bacon. 

5.  A  strong  or  rapid  current  ot  water,  or  the  chan- 
nel or  passage  for  such  a  current;  as,  the  Portland 
race.  Halliwell. 

6.  A  small,  artificial  canal  or  watercourse,  leading 
from  the  dam  of  a  stream  to  the  machinery  which  it 
drives  ;  sometimes  called  the  Head-race,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Tail-race,  which  is  the  watercourse 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  a  water-wheel. 

7.  The  races ;  in  the  plural,  a  meeting  for  contests 
in  the  running  of  horses.  The  races  commence  in 
October. 

RACE,  v.  i.  To  run  swiftly  ;  to  run  or  contend  in 
running.     The  animals  raced  over  the  ground. 

RACE-GIN'GER,  n.  Ginger  in  the  root,  or  not  pul- 
verized. 

RACE'-HORSE,  7i.  A  horse  bred  or  kept  for  running 
in  contest;  n  horse  that  runs  in  competition.  Addison. 

RAC-E-MA'TION,7i.     [L.  racemus,  a  cluster.l 

1.  A  cluster,  ns  of  grapes.  Brown. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  clusters  of  grapes.    Burnet 
RA-CEME',  7i.     [L.  racemus,  a  hunch  of  berries.] 

In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  ol 
a  common   peduncle  with   short  and  equal   lateial 
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pedicels,  as  a  string  of  currants.  It  is  simple  or 
compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &x. 

A  species  of  inflorescence  in  which. a  number  of 
flowers,  with  short  and  equal  pedicels,  stand  upon  a 
common  slender  axis.  Lindley. 

RA-CeM'£D,  a.     Having  a  raceme. 
RA-CE'Mie  ACID,  n.    An  acid  found  in  the  tartar 
obtained  from  certain  vineyards  on  the  Rhine. 

Brands. 
RAC-E-MIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  racemus,   a  cluster,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Bearing  racemes,  as  the  currant.  Asiat.  Res. 

RAC'E-MOUS  or  RA-CE'MOUS,  a.     Growing  in  ra- 
cemes. Encyc. 
RA'CER,  n.     [from  race.]    A  runner  ;  one  that  con- 
tends in  a  race. 

And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize.  Pope. 

RACH, 71.     [Sax.  race ;  D.  brak  ;  Fr.  braque.] 
A  setting  dog  or  pointer. 

RA-€HIL'LA,  n.     [Gr.  pax's,  a  spine.J 

A  branch  of  inflorescence ;  the  zigzag  center  on 
which  the  florets  are  arranged  in  the  spikelets  of 
grasses.  Bran.de. 

RA'CHIS,  n.  [Gr.]'  In  botany,  a  peduncle  that  pro- 
ceeds in  a  right  line  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
inflorescence.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  stipe  of  a  fern,  but  not  properly.  Lindley. 

RA-GHIT'IG,  (ra-kit'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back  ;  rickety. 

RA-€Hl'TIS,  n.  [Gr.]  This  term  implies  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spine,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  disease  called 
rickets,  which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  rachitis. 

RA'CI-NESS,  n.  [See  Raci.]  The  quality  of  being 
racy. 

RaC'ING,  ppr.  Running  swiftly  ;  running  or  con- 
tending in  a  race. 

RACK,  n.  *  [D.  rek,  rack,  stretch  :  rekker,  to  stretch  ; 
Sax.  racan,  rwcan,  Eng.  to  reach  ;  G.  reckeu,  to  stretch  ; 
reckbank,  a  rack.  See  Reach  and  Break.  Class 
Rg,  No.  18,21,33.] 

*  1.  An  engine  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  large  frame, 
upon  which  the  body  of  the  person  under  examination 
is  gradually  stretched,  until  sometimes  the, joints 
are  dislocated  ;  used  for  extorting  confessions  from 
criminals  or  suspected  persons.  The  rack  is  entirely 
unknown  in  free  countries. 

2.  Torture  ;  extreme  pain  ;  anguish. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puis  a  king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  as  mis- 
erable as  it  djes  the  meanest  subject.  Temple. 

3.  Any  instrument  for  stretching  or  extending  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  rack  for  bending  a  bow.  Temple. 

4.  A  grate  on  which  bacon  is  laid. 

5.  A  wooden  frame  of  open  work  in  which  hay  is 
laid  for  horses  and  cattle  for  feeding. 

6.  The  frame  of  bones  of  an  animal ;  a  skeleton. 
We  say,  a  rack  of  bones. 

7.  A  frame  for  receiving  various  articles. 

8.  A  strong  frame  of  wood,  having  several  sheaves 
through  which  passes  the  running  rigging.       Totten. 

*  9.  In  machinery,  a  rectilineal  sliding  piece,  with 
teeth  cut  on  its  edge  for  working  with  a  wheel. 

Brande. 
RACK,  n.      [Sax.  hracca,   the   neck  ;    Gr.  pa\i  c,  the 
spine  ;    W.  rhac  ;  D.  kraag,  G.  kragen,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
krage,  a  collar;  Old  Eng.  crag.] 

The  neck  and  spine  of  a  fore  quarter  of  veal  or 
mutton. 

[  The   two  foregoing   words  are  doubtless  from  one 
original.] 
RACK,  n.     [Sax.  rec,  steam  ;  recan,  to  exhale  ;  J),  rook, 
rooken  ;  G.  ranch,  rauchen  ;  Sw.  rb'k,  r'dka  ;  Dan.  rog, 
roger.     See  Reek.] 

Properly,  vapor  ;  hence,  thin,  flying,  broken  clouds, 
or  any  portion  of  floating  vapor  in  the  sky. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the  clouds  above, 
which  we  call  the  rack.  Bacon. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  It  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant,  failed, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Sliak. 

It  is  disputed,  however,  whether  rack  in  this  pas- 
sage should  not  be  wreck. 

RACK,  n.  [For  Arkack.  See  Arrack.]  Among  the 
Tartars,  a  spirituous  liquor  made  of  mare's  milk 
which  has  become  sour,  and  is  then  distilled. 

Encyc. 

RACK,  n.    A  racking-pace,  which  see.  Booth. 

RACK,  v.  i.  To  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and  shorter 
tread,  as  a  horse. 

RACK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  recan.     See  the  noun.] 

1.  Properly,  to  steam  ;  to  rise,  as  vapor.  [See 
Reek,  which  is  the  word  used.] 

2.  To  fly,  as  vapoj  or  broken  clouds.  Sliak. 
RACK,  v.  t.     [from  the  noun.]     To  torture  ;  to  stretch 

or  strain  on  the  rack  or  wheel ;  as,  to  rack  a  criminal 
or  suspected  person,  to  extort  a  confession  of  his 
guilt,  or  compel  him  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  affect  with  extreme 
pain  or  anguish  ;  as,  racked  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

3.  To  harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants.      Spenser. 
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4.  To  stretch  ;  to  strain  vehemently ;  to  wrest;  as, 
to  rack  and  stretch  Scripture ;  to  rack  invention. 

Hooker.      Watcrland. 
Tillotson. 


The  wisest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits. 
5.  To  stretch  ;  to  extend. 


Shak. 


RACK,  v.  L  [Ar.  o, ,  rauka,  to  clear,  to  strain. 
Class  Rg,  No.  8.] 

To  draw  off  from  the  lees  ;  to  draw  off,  as  pure 
liquor  from  its  sediment ;  as,  to  rack  cider  or  wine; 
to  rack  off  liquor.  Bacon. 

RACK'ED,  (rakt,)  pp.  Tortured ;  tormented  ;  strained 
to  the  utmost. 
2.  Drawn  off,  as  liquor. 
RACK'ER,  n.    One  that  tortures  or  torments ;  one 
that  racks. 

2.  A  horse  that  racks,  or  moves  with  a  racking- 
pace. 
RACK'ET,  n.      [This   word  belongs  to  the  root  of 
crack,  Fr.  craquer.     See  Rocket.] 

1.  A  confused,  clattering  noise,  less  loud  than  up- 
roar; applied  to  the  confused  sounds  of  animal 
voices,  or  such  voices  mixed  with  other  sound.  We 
say,  the  children  make  a  racket;  the  racket  of  a  flock 
of  birds. 

2.  Clamor  ;  noisy  talk.  Swift. 
RACK'ET,  v.  i.    To 'make  a  confused  noise  or  clamor ; 

to  frolic.  Oray. 

RACK'ET,  n.     A  snow-shoe. 
RACK'ET,  n.     [Fr.  raquctte ;    Sp.raqueta;    G.  racket; 

D.  raket.] 
The    instrument   with   which    players   at  tennis 

strike  the  ball.  Shak.     Digby. 

RACK'ET,  v.  t.  To  strike  as  with  a  racket.  Hrwyt. 
RACK'ET-ED,  pp.  Struck  with  a  racket ;  frolicked. 
RACK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  a  racket ;  making 

a  racket. 
RACK'ET-ING,  n.     Confused  and  noisy  mirth. 
RACK'ET-Y,  a.     Making  a  tumultuous  noise. 
RACK'ING,  ppr.     Torturing;  tormenting;  straining; 

drawing  off. 
2.  a.     Tormenting;    excruciating;   as,   a   racking 

pain. 
RACK'ING,  it.    Torture  ;  a  stretching  on  the  rack.    , 

2.  Torment  of  the  mind;  anguish;  as,  the  rack- 
ings  of  conscience. 

3.  The  act  of  stretching  cloth  on  a  frame  for  dry- 
ing. 

4.  The  act  of  drawing  from  the  sediment,  as 
liquors. 

RACK'ING,  ppr.    Flying  as  vapor  or  broken  clouds. 
And  drive  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space.    Dryden. 

RACK'ING-PACE,  ri.  The  racking-pace  of  a  horse 
is  an  amble,  but  with  a  quicker  and  shorter  tread. 

Far.  Diet. 

RACK'-RENT,  n.  An  annual  rent  raised  to  the  ut- 
most, or  to  the  full  annual  value«of  the  premises,  or 
near  it.  Wood?s  Institutes. 

RACK'-RENT-ED,  a.  Subjected  to  the  payment  of 
rack-rent.  Franklin. 

RACK'-RENT-ER,  7t.  One  that  is  subjected  to  pay 
rack-rent.  Locke. 

Ra'CY,  a.t  [This  word,  if  the  sense  of  it  is  strong, 
vigorous,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the.  family  of  Sax. 
hrces,  force,  rtrsan,  to  rush.  But  the  application  of  it 
by  Cowley  in  the  passage  below,  seems  to  indicate 
its  connection  with  the  Sp.  and  Port,  rah,  root,  L. 
radix.] 

1.  Having  a  strong  flavor  indicating  its  origin  ;  tast- 
ing of  the  soil  ;  as,  racy  cider ;  racy  wine.      Johnson. 

2.  Figuratively,  exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a 
strong  or  distinctive  character  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage. Smart. 

Rich,  racy  verses,  in  which  we 
The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see.     Cowley. 

RAD,  the  old  pret.  of  Read.  Spenser. 

RAD,  RED,  ROD,  an  initial  or  terminating  syllable  in 
names,  is  the  D.  raad,  G.  rath,  counsel,  as  in  Con- 
rad, powerful  in  counsel ;  Ethelrcd,  noble  counsel. 

RAD'DLE,  (rad'dl,)  v.  t.      [Probably  from  Sax.  wra?d, 
wrad,  or  wrath,  a  band  or  wreath,  or  from  the  same 
root.] 
"To  interweave  ;  to  twist ;  to  wind  together. 

Defoe. 

RAD'DLE,  7t.  [Supra.]  A  long  stick  used  in  hedg- 
ing ;  also,  a  hedge  formed  by  interweaving  the  shoots 
and  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Todd. 

2.  In  JVew  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
wooden  bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it, 
which  is  employed  by  domestic  weavers,  to  keep  the 
warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing entangled,  when  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of 
the  loom. 

RAD'DOCK,  )  7i.     [from  red,  ruddy,  which   see.]     A 

RUD'DOCK,  \      bird,  the  redbreast  of  Europe.     Sliak. 

RA'DI-AL,  a.  [from  L.  radius,  a  ray,  a  rod,  a  spoke. 
See  Radius  and  Ray.] 

Pertaining  to  the  radius,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  of  the  human  body  ;  as,  the  radial  artery  or 
nerve.  Rash. 

The  radial  muscles  are  two   muscles  of  the  fore- 
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arm,  one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other  ex- 
tends it.  Encyc.     Parr. 

Radial  curves ;  in  geometry,  curves  of  the  spiral 
kind,  whose  ordinates  all  terminate  in  the  center  of 
the  including  circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi- 
diameters.  [Little  used.]  Bailey. 
RA'DI-ANCE,  j  71.  [L.  radians,  radio,  to  beam  or 
RA'DI-AN-CY,  J  shoot  rays.  See  Radius  and 
Ray.] 

Properly,  brightness  shooting  in  rays  or  beams ; 
hence, in  general,  brilliant  or  sparkling  luster;  vivid 
brightness  ;  as,  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 


The  Son, 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crowned 
Of  majesty  divine.. 


Milan. 


RA'DI-ANT,  a.  Emitting  or  darting  rays,  of  light  or 
heat;  issuing  in  rays;  beaming  with  brightness  ; 
emitting  a  vivid  light  or  splendor;  as,  the  radiant 
sun. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads.  Milton. 

Radiant  in  glittering  arms  and  beamy  pride.  Milton. 

Ra'DI-ANT,  71.  In  optics,  the  luminouspointor  object 
from  which  light  emanates. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  straight  line  proceeding  from  a 
given  point,  or  fixed  pole,  about  which  it  is  conceived 
to  revolve.  Brande. 

RA'DI-ANT-LY,  adv.  With  beaming  brightness; 
with  glittering  splendor. 

RA'DI-A-RY,  ».    One  of  the  Radiata.  Kirby. 

Ra-DI-a'TA,  ri.  pi.  The  fourth  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  including  those  animals  whose  parts 
are  arranged  round  an  axis,  and  on  one  or  several 
radii,  or  on  one  or  several  lines  extending  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.  This  division  comprehends  the 
echinoderinata,  the  entozoa,  the  acalepha,  the  polypi 
or  polvpods,  and  the  infusoria.  Cuvier. 

RA'DI-ATE,  i;.  i.     [L.  radio.     See  Ray.] 

1.  To  issue  in  rays,  as  light ;  to  dart,  as  beams  of 
brightness  ;  to  shine. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to  our  eyes.   Locke. 

2.  To  issue  and  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  a 
point  or  surface,  as  heat. 

Ra'DI-aTE,  v.  t.  To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate  ;  to 
shed  light  or  brightness  on.     [Usually  Irradiate.] 

Hewyt. 
2.  To  emit  or  send  out  in  direct  lines  from  a  point 
or  surface,  as  heat. 
Ra'DI-ATE,  a.  In  botany,  a  rayed  or  radiate  flower 
is  a  compound  flower  consisting  of  a  disk,  in  which 
the  corolets  or  florets  are  tubular,  and  of  a  ray,  in 
which  the  florets  are  ligulate  or  strap-shaped. 

Martyn. 
Or  a  flower  with  several  semiflosculous  florets  set 
round  a  disk  in  form  of  a  radiant  star.  Encyc. 

RA'DI-A-TED,  pp.  Emitted,  as  rays  of  light  or  heat ; 
adorned  with  rays  of  light.  Jlddison. 

2.  a.  In  mineralogy,  having  crystals  diverging 
from  a  center. 

3.  In  zoology,  belonging  to  the  division  Radiata. 
RA'DI-A-TING,R»r.  or  a.     Emitting  or  darting  rays 

of  light  or  heat;    enlightening;    as,   the  radiating 
Ra-DI-a'TION,  n.     [Ii.  radiatio.)         [point  in  optics. 

1.  The  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light ; 
beamy  brightness.  Bacon. 

2.  The  divergence  or  shooting  forth  of  any  thing 
from  a  point  or  surface,  like  the  diverging  rays  of 
light ;  as,  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Ra'DI-a-TOR,  71.    A  body  from  which  rays  emanate. 

Francis. 
RAD'I-€AL,  o.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  radicalix,  from  radix, 
root.     See  Race  and  Ray.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ;  original ;  fun- 
damental ;  as,  a  radical  truth  or  error  ;  a  radical  evil ; 
a  radical  difference  of  opinions  or  systems. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature  ;  native  ;  constitutional ; 
as,  the  radical  moisture  of  a  body.  Bacon. 

3  f  rimitr/3  criminal  undsrived ;  uncompound- 
ed  ;  as,  a  radical  word. 

4.  Serving  to  origination. 

5.  In  botany,  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
root. ;  as,  a  radical  leaf  or  peduncle.  Martyn. 

Radical  quantity ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity  to  which 
the  radical  sign  is  prefixed.  Brande. 

Radical  sign;  the  sign  V  placed  before  any  quan- 
tity, denoting  that  its  root  is  to  be  extracted  ;  thus, 
^/  a  or  ^/  <z  +-  6.  Encyc.     Bailey. 

RAD'I-€AL,  n.  In  philology,  a  primitive  word  ;  a 
radix,  root,  or  simple,  undcrived,  uncompountled 
word. 

2.  A  primitive  letter;  a  letter  that  belongs  to  the 
radix. 

3.  In  modern  politics,  a  person  who  advocates  a 
radical  reform,  or  extreme  measures  in  reforma- 
tion. 

4.  In  chemistry,  an  element,  or  a  simple  constitu- 
ent part  of  a  substance,  which  is  incapable  of  de- 
composition. Parke. 

That  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  part  of 
an  acid  or  a  base,  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  or  other 
acidifying  and  basifying  principles.  Ure. 

Compound  radical,  is  a  base  composed  of  two  or 
more  substances.     Thus  a  vegetable  acid  having  a 
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radical  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  is  said  to 
be  an  acid  with  a  compound  radical.  The  term  com- 
pound radical  is  also  applied  to  supposed  salifiable 
bases,  of  which  cyanogen  is  the  type.         Silliman. 

RAD'I-€AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  or  principle  of 
making  radical  reform  in  government,  by  overturn- 
ing and  changing  the  present  state  of  things. 

RAD-l-CAL'I-TY,  «.     Origination.  Brown. 

2.  A  being  radical ;  a  quantity  which  has  relation 
to  a  root.  Bailey. 

RAD'I-CAL-LY,  adv.  Originally;  at  the  origin  or 
root  ;  fundamentally  ;  as,  a  scheme  or  system  radi- 
cally wrong  or  defective. 

2.  Primitively;  essentially;  originally;  without 
derivation. 

These  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright.  Prior. 

RAD'I-CAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  radical  or 

RAIVI-CANT,  a.     [L.  radicans.]  [fundamental. 

In  botany,  rooting ;  as,  a  radicant  stem  or  leaf. 

Lee.    Martyn. 
RAD'I-CaTE,  v.  U     [L.  radicatus,  rudicor,  from  radix, 
root.] 

To  root  ;  to  plant  deeply  and  firmly  ;  as,  radicated 
opinions  ;  radicated  knowledge.  Olanville. 

Mcdilatiuu  will  radicate  these  seeds.  Hamtnotvi. 

RAD'I-CATE,  a.     Radicated.  South. 

RAD'I-CA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Rooted  ;  deeply  planted. 

Prejudices  of  e.  whole  race  of  people  radicated  by  a  succession  of 
ages.  Burke. 

RAD'I-CA-TING,/i/ii\ora.  (  In  botany,  taking  root  from 
RAD'I-CANT,  a.  \    some  part  above  ground, 

as  the  joint  of  a  stem,  the  extremity  of  a  leaf,  &c. 
RAD-I-CA'TION,  n.     [from  radicate.]     The  process  of 
taking  root  deeply  ;  as,  the  radication  of  habits. 

2.  In  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  root  of  a  plant 
with  respect  to  the  ascending  and  descending  caudex. 

Lee. 
RAD'I-€LE,  (rad'e-kl,)  n*  [L.  radicals,  from  radix.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  upon 
vegetating  becomes  the  root.  Encyc. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  fibrous  parts  of  a  root, 
which  are  renewed  every  year,  and  which  are  the 
parts  that  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  earth. 

RA'DI-OLITES,  n.  pi.  A  genus  of  fossil  shells  hav- 
ing the  inferior  valve  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  cone, 
the  superior  valve  convex.  Brandt. 

RA-DI-OM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  radius,  rod,  and  Gr.  perpnv, 
measure.] 

The  forestaff,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies.         Barlow. 

RAD'ISH,  n.  [Sax.  ricdic :  D.  radys;  G.  radiess ; 
Corn,  rydhik ;  Ir.  raidis;  W  rhuzygyl,  from  rhuzyg, 
red.     See  Ruddy.] 

A  cultivated  plant  of  the  genus  Raphanus,  the 
root  of  which  is  eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 

Ra'DI-US.  it.  ;*pl.  Radii.  [L.  id.,  a  ray,  a  rod,  a  beam, 
a  spoke,  that  is,  a  shoot ;  radio,  to  shine,  that  is,  to 
dart  beams.     See  Ray.] 

*l..In  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  or  extending 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  the  periphery  ;  the 
semidiamer  of  the  circle.  In  trigonometry,  the  radius 
is  equal  to  the  sine  of  9CP. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  exterior  hone  of  the  fore-arm, 
descending  along  with  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist. 

3.  In  botany,  a  ray  :  the  outer  part  or  circumfer- 
ence of  a  compound  radiate  flower,  or  radiated  dis- 
cous  flower.  Martyn. 

RA'Df-US  rE€'TOR,  n.  [L.]  In  astronomy,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  force  to  the 
point  of  the  orbit,  where  the  body  is  supposed  to  be. 
Thus,  the  radius  vector  of  a  planetary  orbit,  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of 
the  planet  in  any  part  of  that  orbit. 

Brande.     Olmsted. 

Ra'DIX,  n.  [L.,  a  root.j  In  etymology,  a  primitive 
word,  from  which  spring  other  words. 

3.  In  logarithms,  the  base  of  any  system  of  loga- 
rithms, or  that  number  whose  logarithm  is  unity.  Thus 
in  llriiiL's's,  or  the  common  system  of  logarithms, 
th- radix  is  10  ;  in  Napier's  it  is  2.7182818384.  All 
other  numbers  are  considered  as  some  powers,  or 
roots  of  the  radix,  the  exponents  of  which  powers, 
or  roots,  constitute  the  logarithms  of  those  numbers 
respectively. 

3.  In  algebra,  radix,  or  root,  sometimes  denotes  a 
finite  expression,  from  which  a  series  is  derived. 

Htttton. 

RAFF,  v.  t.  [G.  raffen,  to  sweep,  to  seize  or  snatch. 
It  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  Sax.  rca.ft.an,  L.  rapio ; 

Ch.  Syr.  and  Hob.  tpj,  Ar.  ( J  w=»  jarafa,  to  sweep 

away;  Pers.  ,.kS.  roflan,  id.] 

To  sweep;  to  snatch,  draw,  or  huddle  together; 
to  take  by  a  promiscuous  sweep.     [Obs.] 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raff  up  toother.  Carets. 

RXFF,  n.  The  sweepings  of  society  :  the  rabble  ;  the 
mob,  [colludes.]     This  is  used   chiefly  in  the  com- 
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pound  or  duplicate,  riffraff.     [Pers.  &A5  •  roftuh,  L. 
quisquilim,  sweepings.] 
2.  A  promiscuous  heap  or  collection  ;  a  jumble. 

Barrow. 
RAF'FLE,  (raf'fl,)  v.  i.  [Fr.  rafter,  to  sweep  away,  to 
sweep  stakes  ;  1).  ryffelen  ;  Sp.  rifar,  to  raffte,  and  to 
strive,  to  quarrel,  to  dispute,  and  to  rive,  to  split  a 
sail ;  Port,  rifa,  a  set  of  cards  of  the  same  color, 
and  a  raffle  or  raffling,  also  a  craggy  or  steep  place  ; 
rifar,  to  neigh,  as  a  mettlesome  horse;  probably 
from  riving,  opening  with  a  burst  of  sound,  or,  as  we 
say,  to  rip  out  (an  oath.)  The  Sp.  rifar,  to  strive,  is 
precisely  the  Hob.  3n,  to  strive ;  Syr.  to  make  a  tu- 
mult or  clamor;  all  from  driving  or  violence.     See 


Class  Rb,  No.  4, 12, 19,  Pers.       xs  .  roftan,  to  sweep, 

to  clean  the  teeth.     See  Raff.] 

To  cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for  which  each  person 
concerned  in  the  game  lays  down  a  stake,  or  hazards 
a  part  of  the  value  ;  as,  to  raffle  for  a  watch. 

RAF'FLE,  n.  A  game  of  chance,  or  lottery,  in  which 
several  persons  deposit  a  part  of  the  value  of  the 
thing,  in  consideration  of  the  chance  of  gaining  it. 
The  successful  thrower  of  the  dice  takes  or  sweeps 
the  whole. 

RAF'FLER,  n.     One  who  raffles. 

RAF'FLING,  ppr.  Throwing  dice  for  a  prize  staked 
by  a  number. 

RAFF'-MER'CHANT,  n.  A  lumber  merchant.  [Local.] 

RAFT,  n.  [In  Dan.  raft  is  a  rack  for  hay  ;  in  Sax.  rc- 
afian  is  the  L.  rapio ;  qu.  from  floating,  sweeping 
along,  or  Gr.  qairroi,  to  sew,  that  is,  to  fasten  to- 
gether, and  allied  to  reeve;  or  Gr.  epttpio,  whence 
nijol'ti,  a  flooring.     See  Rafter  and  Roof.] 

An  assemblage  of  boards,  planks,  or  pieces  of 
timber  fastened  together  horizontally  and  floated 
down  a  stream  ;  a  float.  Shah.     Pope. 

RAFT,  »'.  t.    To  carry  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RAFT,  pp.  [Sax.  reajian,  to  seize,  L.  rapio  ;  bcreafan, 
to  snatch  away,  to  bereave.] 

Torn  ;  rent;  severed.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RAFT'ED,  pp.    Carried  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RAFT'ER,  ii.  '[Sax.  ratfler ;  Gr.  epe^oj,  to  cover; 
opotpn,  a  roof ;  Russ.  strop,  a  roof.] 

A  roof  timber ;  a  piece  of  timber  that  extends 
from  the  plate  of  a  building  toward  the  ridge,  and 
serves  to  support  the  covering  of  the  roof. 

Milton.     Pope. 

RAFT'ER  ED,  a.    Ruilt  or  furnished  with  rafters. 

RAFT'ING,  ppr.     Carrying  on  or  in  a  raft. 

RaFT'ING,  n.     The  business  of  floating  rafts. 

RAFTS'.MAN,  n.     A  man  who  manages  a  raft. 

RAFT'Y,  a.     Damp:  musty.     [Local.]         Robinson. 

RAG,  K.  [Sax.  hracod,  torn,  ragged;  rncian,  to  rake; 
Dan.  rager,  to  rake  ;  rageirc,  old  clothes  ;  Sw.  ruka, 
to  shave;  rag-?,  rough  hair;  Gr.  pano; ,  a  torn  gar- 
ment, paKOLo,  to  tear;  pawn,  a  rupture,  a  rock,  a 
crag;  payout,  to  tear  asunder;  \V.  rhwygaw,  to 
rend  ;  Ann.  roga,  id.  The  Spanish  has  the  word  in 
the  compounds  andrajo,  a  rag,  andrajoso,  ragged  ;  It. 


straccio,  a  rent,  a  rag  ;  stracciare,  to  tear  ;  Ar.  c_2  ..  <. 
charaka,  or  garuka,  to  tear.     Class  Rg,  No-.  34.] 

1.  Any  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest  ;  a  tat- 
tered cloth,  torn  or  worn  till  its  texture  is  destroyed. 
Linen  and  cotton  rags  are  the  chief  materials  of 
paper. 

2.  Garments  worn  out ;  proverbially,  mean  dress. 


i  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.  —  Prov.  xxiii. 
Am!  virtue,  though  in  rags,  wiil  keep  me  warm.         Drydcn. 

3.  A  fragment  of  dress.  Hudibras. 

RAG,  v.  t.     [Qu.  Sax.  wren-tan,  to  accuse  ;  or  from  the 
root  of  rage.     The  sense  is,  to  break  or  burst  forth.] 
To  scold  ;  to  rail.     [Local.]  Pcgn-e. 

RAG'A-BASH,     ,  ,      . ,,  , 

RAG'A-BRASH,  j  "•     An  ,dle>  raSSe«  Person- 
RAG-A-MUF'FIN,  it.     [Qu.  ran-  and  Sp.  i«,./ar,  to 
mock,  or  It.  muffo,  musty.] 

A  paltry  fellow  ;  a  mean  wretch.  Swift. 

RAG'-BOLT,  n.     An  iron  pin  with  barbs  on  its  shank 

to  retain  it  in  its  place.  Mar.  Diet. 

RaGE,  ?i.  t  [Fr.  rage,  whence  enrager,  to  enrage; 
Corn,  arraich  :  Arm.  arragi,  arragcin,  to  enrage. 
This  belongs  to  the  family  of  Rg,  to  break  or  burst 
forth.  (See  Rag.)  Perhaps  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  p-tn, 
to  grind  or  gnash  the  teeth  ;  in  Ar.  to  burn,  to  break, 
to  crack,  to  grind  the  teeth,  to  be  angry.  The  radical 
sense  of  Jiini  is  in  many  cases  to  rage  or  be  violent. 
Class  Rg,  No.  34.] 

1.  Violent  anger  accompanied  with  furious  words, 
gestures,  or  agitation  ;  anger  excited  to  fury.  Passion 
sometimes  rises  to  rage. 

Torment,  ami  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milton. 

2.  Vehemence  or  violent  exacerbation  of  any  thing 
painful  ;  as,  the  rage  of  pain  ;  the  rage  of  a  fever ; 
the  ra>;e  of  hunger  or  thirst.  J  Pope. 

3.  Fury  ;  extreme  violence;  as  of  a  tempest. 
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4.  Enthusiasm  ;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 

And  made  thai  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

5.  Extreme  eagerness  or  passion  directed  to  some 
object ;  as,  the  rage  for  money. 

Vou  purchase  pain  with  .ill  that  joy  can  give, 

And  die  of  uolhing  but  a  rage  to  live.  Pope. 

RAGE,  v.  i.  To  he  furious  with  anger;  to  be  exas- 
perated to  fury  ;  to  be  violently  agitated  with  pas- 
sion. 

At  this  he  inly  raged.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  violent  and  tumultuous. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  1  —  Ps.  ii. 

3.  To  be  violently  driven  or  agitated  ;  as,  the 
ragintr  sea  or  winds. 

4.  To  ravage  ;  to  prevail  without  restraint,  or  with 
fatal  effect ;  as  the  plague  rages  in  Cairo. 

5.  To  be  driven  with  impetuosity ;  to  act  or  move 
furiously. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets.  —  Nah.  ii. 

The  madding  wheels  ul  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

6.  To  toy  wantonly;  to  sport.     [Not  in  use.] 

Oower. 
RaGE'FUL,  a.     Full  of  rage  ;  violent ;  furious. 

Sidney.     Hammond. 

RA'GER-Y,  «.     Wantonness.     fJV'ot  used.]   Chaucer. 

RAGG,  n.     A  silicious  sandstone.     [See  Ragstone.] 

RAG'GED,  a.     [from  rag.]     Rent  or  worn  into  tatters, 

or  till   its  texture  is  broken;  as,  a  ragged  coat;  a 

ragged  sail.  Arbttthnot. 

2.  Broken  with  rough  edges  ;  uneven  ;  as,  a  ragged 
rock. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  being  broken  or  torn  ; 
jagged  ;  rough  with  sharp  or  irregular  points. 

The  moon  appears,  when  looked  upon  through  a  good  glass,  rude 
and  ragged.  Burnet. 

4.  Wearing  tattered  clothes  ;  as,  a  ragged  fellow. 

5.  Rough  ;  rugged. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ?  Dryaen. 

RAG'GED-NESS,  17.  The  state  of  being  dressed  in 
tattered  clothes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rough  or  broken  irregularly; 
as,  the  raggedness  of  a  cliff. 

RAG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  [from  rage.]  Acting  with  violence 
or  fury. 

2.  Furious ;  impetuous  ;  vehemently  driven  or 
agitated  ;  as,  the  raging  sea  or  tempest. 

RAG'ING,  ii.     Fury;  violence;  impetuosity.    Jonah]. 

RAG'ING  LY,  ado.  With  fury  ;  with  violent  imp'et- 
uosity.  Hah. 

RAG'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  collects  or  deals  in  rags, 
the  materials  of  paper.  Rawlinson. 

RAG'MAN'S-LoLL,  71.  The  record,  contained  on 
rolls  of  parchment,  of  those  instruments  by  which 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  subscribed  allegiance 
to  Edward  I.  of  England,  A.  D.  129(3.  [See  Rigma- 
role.] P.  Cyc. 

RA-GOUT',  (ra-goo',)  71.     [Fr.  ragout ;  Arm.  ragmtd.] 
A  sauce  or  seasoning  for  exciting  a  languid  ap- 
petite ;  or  a  high-seasoned  dish,  prepared  with   fish, 
flesh,  greens,  and  the  like,  stewed  with  salt,  pepper, 
cloves,  &c.  Encyc. 

RAG'SToNE,  n.  A  dark-gray  silicious  sandstone; 
called  also  Rowley  Ragg.  Brande. 

RA-GO'LED,     I  *[In  heraldry,  a  cross  ragulcd  may  he 

RAG-GO'LED,  (  best  understood  by  calling  it  "two 
ragged  staffs  in  a  cross.     Bailey.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

RAG'-WHEEL,  71.  In  machinery,  a  wheel  having  a 
notched  or  serratetl  margin. 

RAG'WORT,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Senecio. 

RAID,  71.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion.  [Scot- 
tish.] Walter  ScoU. 

RaIL,  ii.     [G.  Hegel,  rail,  bolt,  or  bar  ;  W.  rhnil.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  of  iron,  or  other  metal, 
extending  from  one  post  or  support  to  another,  as  in 
fences,  balustrades,  staircases,  &x. 

2.  The  horizontal  part  in  any  piece  of  framing  or 
paneling.  Brande. 

3.  In  a  ship,  a  narrow  plank  nailed  for  ornament 
or  security  on  a  ship's  upper  works  ;  also,  a  curved 
piece  of  timber  extending  from  the  hows  of  a  ship  to 
the  continuation  of  its  stem,  to  support  the  knee  of 
the  head,  «cc.  Mar.  Diet.      . 

RAIL,  71.*  A  bird  of  the  genus  Rallus, consisting  of 
many  species.  The  water-rail  has  a  long,  slender 
hotly,  with  short,  concave  wings.  The  birds  of  this 
genus  inhabit  the  slimy  margins  of  rivers  aid  ponds 
covered  with  marsh  plants,  and  also  oth^r  moist 
places.  Partington. 

RAIL,  ii.  [Sax.  hnrgle,  rceglc,  from  wrigan,  U>  put  on 
or  cover,  to  rig.] 

A  woman's  upper  garment ;  retained  in  the  word 
Nightbaii,  but  not  used  in  the  United  Slates. 

RAIL,».  t.    To  inclosawith  rails. 

Carew.     Spectator. 
2.  To  range  in  a  line.  Bacon. 

RAIL,  v.  i.  [D.  rallen,  to  jabber j  Sp.  ralla,  to  grate, 
to  molest ;  Port,  ralhar,  to  swagger,  to  hector,  to 
huff,  to  scold.  This  corresponds  nearly  with  the  G. 
prahlcn,  which  may  be  the  same  wonl  will]  a  prefix, 
Eng.  to  brawl,  Fr.  braillcr;  Sw.  ralla,  In  prate  ;  Fr. 
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railler,  to  rally.     In  Dan.  driller  signifies  to  drill  and 
to  banter.] 

To  utter  reproaches ;  to  scoff;  to  use  insolent  and 
reproachful  language  ;  to  reproach  or  censure  in  op- 
probrious terms  ;  followed  by  at  or  against,  formerly 
by  on.  Sliak. 

Ami  Tail  at  arts  he  tiki  nol  understand.  Dryden. 

Lesbia  foruver  on  ine  rails.  Sioifl. 

RAiL'-FENCE,  ;i.     A  fence  made  of  wooden  rails. 

RAIL'-ROAD,  i  n.     [rail  and  road,  or  way.]     A  road 

RAIL'-WAY,  \  or  way  on  which  iron  rails  are  laid 
for  wheels  to  run  on,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
loads  ill  vehicles. 

[H  may  be  well  to  confine  rail-road  to  the  highway, 
in  which  a  railway  is  laid,  and  to  use  rail-way  only 
for  the  rails  when  laid.  This  would  be  a  useful  dis- 
tinction.] 

RAIL'ER,  n.  One  who  scoffs,  insults,  censures,  or 
reproaches  with  opprobrious  language. 

South.     Thomson. 

RAIL'ING,  ppr.  Clamoring  with  insulting  language; 
uttering  reproachful  words; 

2.  a.  Expressing  reproach  ;  insulting  ;  as,  a  rail- 
ing accusation.     2  Pet.  ii. 

RaIL'ING,  n.  Reproachful  or  insolent  language.  1 
PH.  iii. 

RaIL'ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  with  rails. 

RAIL'ING,  n.     A  series  of  rails  ;  a  fence. 

2.  Rails  in  general  ;  or  (lie  materials  for  rails. 

RAIL'ING-LY,  ado.     With   scoffing  or  insulting  lan- 

RAIL'LER-Y,  (ral'ler-y,)  n.     [Fr.  raillerie.]       [guiige. 
Banter;    jesting  language;    good-humored   pleas- 
antry or  slight  satire  ;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  lie  Without  malice  or  heat.  B.  Jonson. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects;    the  very  naming  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery.  Addison. 

RA-IL-LKUR',  (r'a-il-yur',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  banterer  ;  a 
jester  ;  a  mocker.     [Not  English,  nor  in  use.]     Sprat. 

RaI'MENT,  b.  [For  Arkayment  ;  Norm,  araer,  to  ar- 
ray;  araies,  array,  apparel.     See  Array  and  Ray.] 

1.  Clothing  in  general ;  vestments  ;  vesture  ;  gar- 
ments.    Gen.  xxiv.     Dent.  viii. 

Living,  both  food  and  raixient  she  supplies.  Dryden. 

2.  A  single  garment.  Sidney. 
[In  this  sense  it  is  rarely  used,  and  indeed  is  im- 
proper.] 

RAIN,  7).  i.  [Sax.  hrcgnan,  regnan,  renian,  rinan,  to 
*  rain  ;  Goth,  rign,  rain  ;  Sax.  rata,  Cimbric  raekia, 
rain  ;  D.  and  G.  regen,  rain  ;  D.  regenen,  to  rain  ,  Sw. 
regn,  rain  ;  regno.,  to  rain  ;  Dan.  regn,  rain  ;  regner, 
to  rain  ;  G.  btregnen,  to  rain  on.  It  seems  that  rain 
is  contracted  from  regen.  It  is  the  Gr.  i3pex<»,  to 
rain,  to  water,  which  we  retain  in  brook,  and  the 
Latins,  by  dropping  the  prefix,  in  rt  ro,  irrigo,  to  ir- 
rigate.    The   primary  sense  is,  to  pour  out,  to  drive 

forth,    Ar.  £  yj  baraka,  coinciding  with   Heb.  Ch. 

and  Syr.  -pa.    Class  Brg,  No.  3.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  as  water ;  used 
mostly  with  it  for  a  nominative  ;  as,  it  rains;  it  will 
rain;  it  rained,  or  it  has  rained. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  like  rain  ;  as,  tears  rained  at  their 
eyes.  Milton. 

RaIN,  v.  t.  To  pour  or  shower  down  from  the  upper 
regions,  like  rain  from  the  clouds. 

Then  s:tid    the  Lurd   lo  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from 

heaven  for  you.  — Ex,  xvi, 
God  shall  cast  the  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  him,  and  shall   rain  it 

upon  .him  while  lie  is  eating.  —  Job  xx. 
Upon  th  '  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  lire  and  brimstone,  and  a 

horrible  tempest.  —  Ps.  xi. 

RAIN,  n.     [Sax.  rcr.gn,  regn,  ren.] 

Water  falling  in  drops  from  the  atmosphere  ;  or 
the  descent  of  water  in  drops  from  the  atmosphere. 
Rain  is  distinguished  from  mist  by  the  size  of  the 
drops,  which  are  distinctly  visible.  When  water 
falls  in  very  smalt  drops  or  particles,  we  call  it  mist; 
and  fog  is  composed  of  particles  so  fine  as  to  be  not 
only  indistinguishable,  but  to  float  or  be  suspended 
in  the  air. 

RAIN'KEAT,  a.  Beaten  or  injured  by  the  rain.  [JVot 
u-ie,i:\  _  Hall. 

RaIN'GoW,  h.  A  bow,  or  an  arch  of  a  circle,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  colors  formed  by  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  rays  of  light  from  drops  of  rain  or  va- 
por, appearing  in  the  part  of  the  hemisphere  opposite 
to  the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  horizon,  the 
rainbf, -v  is  a  semicircle.  The  rainbow  is  called  also 
Iris.  Newton. 

The  /noon  sometimes  furms  a  bow  or  arch  of  light, 
more  faint  than  tbat  formed  by  the  sun,  and  called 
lunar  rainbow.  Similar  bows,  at  sea,  are  called  marine 
rainbows,  or  sea-bows.  Encyc. 

RAI.\'BoW-.ED,  a.      Formed  with  a  rainbow. 

RaIN'BOW-TINT-ED,  a.  Irving  tints  like  those  of 
a  rainbow.  Mrs.  Butler. 

RAIN'DEER.     See  Reimdef.r. 

RAIN'-GAUGE,  I  rt.*  [rain  and   gauge.]     An  instru- 

RAIN'-GAGE,  (  ment  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  at  any  given  place.  Brande. 

RaIN'1-NESS,  n.  [from  rainy.]  The  state  of  being 
rainy. 
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RAIN'ING,  ppr.  Pouring  or  showering  down  from 
the  upper  regions,  as  water  from  the  clouds. 

RATN'-TiGHT,  (-tlte,)  a.    So  tight  as  to  exclude  rnin. 

RAIN'-WA-TER,  n.  Water  that  has  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  Boyle. 

RAIN'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  rain;  wet;  showery; 
as,  rainy  weather  ;  a  rainy  day  or  season. 

RAIP,  n.     A  rod  to  measure  ground. 

RAISE,  (raze,)  v.  f.t  [Goth,  raisyan,  ur~rai$yan,  to 
raise,  to  rouse,  to  excite  ;  ur-reisan,  to  rise.  This  word 
occurs  often  in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels, 
Luke  iii.  8,  John  vi.  40,  44.  In  Sw,  resa  signifies  to 
go,  walk,  or  travel,  and  to  raise;  Dan.  rejser,  the 
same.  These  verbs  appear  to  be  the  L.  gradior,  grcs- 
sus,  without  the  prefix  ;  and  gradior  is  the  Shemitic 
mi,  which  has  a  variety  of  significations,  but,  in 
Syriac,  to  go,  to  walk,  to  pass,  as  in  Latin.  Whether 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  verbs  are  from  different 
roots,  blended  by  usage  or  accident,  or  whether  the 
different  senses  have  proceeded  from  one  common 
signification,  to  move,  to  open,  to  stretch,  let  the 
reader  judge.] 

1.  To  lift ;  to  take  up ;  to  heave  ;  to  lift  from  a  low 
or  reclining  posture  ;  as,  to  raise  a  stone  or  weight ; 
to  raise  the  body  in  bed. 

The  angel  smote  Peter  on  the  side  and  raised  him  up.  —  Actsxii. 

2.  To  set  upright ;  as,  to  raise  a  mast. 

3.  To  set  up  ;  to  erect ;  to  set  on  its  foundations 
and  put  together ;  as,  to  raise  the  frame  of  a  house. 

4.  To  build  ;  as,  to  rai,,e  a  city,  a  fort,  a  wall,  &c. 

I  will  raise  forts  against  thee.  —  Is.  xxix.     Amos  vs.. 

5.  To  rebuild. 

They  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations.  —  Is.  Ixi. 

6.  To  form  to  some  night  by  accumulation  ;  as,  to 
raise  a  heap  of  stones.     Josh.  viii. 

7.  To  make  ;  to  produce  ;  to  amass  ;  as,  to  raise  a 
great  estate  out  of  small  profits. 

8.  To  enlarge;  to  amplify.  Shak. 

9.  To  exalt;  to  elevate  in  condition  ;  as,  to  raise 
one  from  a  low  estate. 

10.  To  exalt ;  to  advance;  to  promote  in  rank  or 
honor ;  as,  to  raise  one  to  an  office  of  distinction. 

This  genUeinan  came  to  be  mined  to  great  tides.       Clarendon. 

11.  To  enhance  ;  to  increase  ;  as,  to  raise  the  value 
of  coin  ;  to  raise  the  price  of  goods. 

12.  To  increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three  pence  in  the  piece. 

Temjile. 

13.  To  excite  ;  to  put  in  motion  or  action ;  as,  to 
rai-e  a  tempest  or  tumult. 

Ho  commamleth  ami  raiseth  the  stormy  wind.  — ■  Ps.  cvii. 

14.  To  excite  to  sedition,  insurrection,  war,  or  tu- 
mult ;  to  stir  up.    Jicts  xxiv. 

./Eneas  then  employs  hb  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains.  Ihyrten. 

15.  To  rouse  ;  to  awake  ;  to  stir  up. 

They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep. — Job 
xiv, 

16.  To  increase  in  strength  ;  to  excite  from  languor 
or  weakness.  The  pulse  is  raised  by  stimulants, 
sometimes  by  venesection 

17.  To  give  beginning  of  importance  to  ;  to  elevate 
into  reputation  ;  as,  to  raise  a  family. 

18.  To  bring  into  being. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  him.  Milton. 

19.  To  bring  from  a  state  of  death  to  life. 

*  oflenses,  ami  raised  again  for  our  jus- 

20.  To  call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate 
spirits;  as,  to  raise  a  spirit  by  spells  and  incanta- 
tions. Sandys. 

21.  To  invent  and  propagate  ;  to  originate  ;  to  oc- 
casion ;  as,  to  raise  a  report  or  story. 

22.  To  set  up;  to  excite  ;  to  begin  by  loud  utter- 
ance ;  as,  to  raise  a  shout  or  cry.  Dryden. 

23.  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  begin  to  sound  or  clamor. 
He  raised  his  voice  against  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. 

24.  To  utter  with  more  strength  or  elevation  ;  to 
swell.     Let  the  speaker  raivc  his  voice. 

25.  To  collect;  to  obtain  ;  to  bring  into  a  sum  or 
fund.  Government  raises  money  by  taxes,  excise, 
and  imposts.  Private  persons  and  companies  raise 
money  for  their  enterprises. 

26.  To  levy  ;  to  collect ;  to  bring  into  service  ;  as, 
to  raise  troops  ;  to  raise  an  army  Milton. 

27.  To  give  rise  to  Milton. 

28.  To  cause  to  grow  ;  to  procure  to  be  produced, 
bred,  or  propagated  ;  as,  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  hops, 
&c.  ;  to  raise  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep.     New  England. 

[The  English*  now  use  Grow  in  regard  to  crops  ; 
as,  to  grow  wheat.  This  verb  intransitive  has  never 
been  used  in  New  England  in  a  transitive  .sense,  un- 
til recently  some  persons  have  adopted  it  from  the 
English  books.  We  always  use  Raise  ;  but  in  New 
England  it  is  never  applied  to  the  breeding  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  is  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
north,  we  say,  to  raise  wheat,  and  to  rui.se  horses  or 
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cattle,  but  not  to  raise  men  ;  though  we  say,  to  raise 
a  sickly  child.] 

29.  To  cause  to  swell,  heave,  and  become  light; 
as,  to  raise  dough  or  paste  by  yeast  or  leaven. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig'  and  raise  paste.  Spectator. 

30.  To  excite  ;  to  animate  with  fresh  vigor;  as,  to 
raise  the  spirits  or  courage. 

31.  To  ordain  ;  to  appoint ;  or  to  call  to  and  pre- 
pare ;  to  furnish  with  gifts  and  qualifications  suited  to 
a  purpose  ;  a  scriptural  sense. 

1  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among   their  brethren. — 

Deut.  xviii. 
For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  to  show  in  thee  my  power. 

—  Ex.  ix.    Judges  ii. 

32.  To  keep  in  remembrance.     Ruth  iv. 

33.  To  cause  to  exist  by  propagation.     Matt.  xxii. 

34.  To  incite  ;  to  prompt.     Ezra  i. 

35.  To  increase  in  intensity  or  strength  ;  as,  to 
raise  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 

36.  In  seamen's  language,  to  elevate,  as  an  object 
by  a  gradual  approach  to  it ;  to  bring  to  be  seen  at  a 
greater  angle  ;  as,  to  raise  the  land  ;  to  raise  a  point 

Totten. 
To  raise  a  purchase,   in  seamen's  language,  is   to 
dispose  instruments  or  machines  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exert  any  mechanical  force  required. 

Mar.  Diet. 
To  raise  a  siege,  is  to  rem  :>ve  a  besieging  army 
and  relinquish  an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  that 
mode  of  attack,  or  to  cause  the  attempt  to  be  relin- 
quished. 

RA1S'£D,  (razd,)  pp.  or  a.  Lifted  ;  elevated  ;  ex- 
alted ;  promoted;  set  upright;  built;  made  or  en- 
larged ;  produced  ;  enhanced  ;  excited  ;  restored  to 
life;  levied;  collected;  roused;  invented  and  prop- 
agated ;  increased. 

RAlS'ER,  7i.  One  who  raises  ;  that  which  raises  ;  one 
that  builds  ;  one  that  levies  or  collects  ;  one  that  be- 
gins, produces,  or  propagates.     Baron.     Taylor. 

2.  Among  joiners,  one  of  the  upright  boards  of  the 
front  of  the  steps  of  a  flight  of  stairs.      Buehanan. 

RAI'S/N,  (ra'zn,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Ir.  id.  ;  Arm.  rasin, 
resin ;  D.  roiyn  ;  G.  rosinc,  a  raisin,  and  rosinfarbe, 
crimson  (raisin  color  ;)  Dan.  rosin.  In  Dan.  and 
Sw.  roscn  signifies  the  erysipelas.  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  is  from  the  same  root  as  red  and  rose, 
being  named  from  the  color.  (See  Red  and  Rose.) 
This  word  is  in  some  places  pronounced  corruptly 
reezn.  ,  The  pronunciation  of  Sheridan,  Perry,  and 
Jameson  accords  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
Eastern  States,  which  is  regular,  and  which  I  have 
followed.] 

A  dried  grape.  Grapes  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
vines  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  then  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Those 
dried  in  the  sun  are  the  sweetest.  Hill. 

RAIS'ING,  ppr.  Lifting;  elevating;  setting  upright ; 
exalting;  producing;  enhancing;  restoring  to  life; 
collecting;  levying;  propagating,  &c. 

RAIS'ING,??.  The  act  of  lifting,  setting  up,  elevating, 
exalting,  producing,  or  restoring  to  life. 

2.  In  New  England,  the  operation  or  work  of  set- 
ting up  the  frame  of  a  building. 

Ra'JAH,  /  rT  i 

RA'JA,      J  n'     tL'  rez>  re?<^ 

In  India,  a  native'  prince  or  king.  P.  Cyc. 

RA'JAH-SHIP,  rt.  The  dignity  or  principality  of  a 
rajah.  Jlsiai.  Res. 

RA.I-POOT',  n.  A  Hindoo  of  the  -military  tribe  or 
order. 

RAKE,  rt.  [Sax.  raca,  race;  G.  reckon;  Iz.raca;  W. 
rhacai,  rhacan.     See  the  verb.] 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  head-piece  in  which 
teeth  are  inserted,  and  a  long  handle  at  right  angles 
to  it;  used  for  collecting  hay  or  other  light  things 
which  are  spread  over  a  large  surface,  or  in  gardens 
for  breaking.and  smoothing  the  earth. 

RAKE.  n.  [Dan.  rmkel;  probably  from  the  root  of 
break.] 

A  loose,  disorderly,  vicious  man  ;  a  man  addicted 
to  lewdness  and  other  scandalous  vices. 

Addison.     Pope. 

RAKE,  rt.     [Sax.  racan,  to  reach.] 

1.  The  projection  of  the  upper  parts  of  a  ship,  at 
the  bight  nf  the  stem  and  stern,  beyond  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  keel.  The  distance  between  a  perpen- 
dicular line  from  the  extremity  of  stem  or  stern  to 
the  end  of  the  keel,  is  the  length  of  the  rake;  one 
the  fore-rake,  the  other  the  rake-aft. 

3.  The  inclination  of  a  mast  from  a  perpendicular 
direction.  Mar.  Did. 

3.  The  forward  inclination  of  a  mill-saw. 
RAKE,  v.  t.  TSax.  racian ;  Sw.  raka  ;  Dan.  ragcr,  to 
shave,  to  fake;  Corn,  rackan;  W.  rhacanu ;  Ir. 
racam  ;  G.  rer.hen  ;  Fr.  racier  .■  Arm.  racla.  The  D. 
hark,  barken,  is  our  harrcw,  but  of  the  same  family, 
the  great  family  of  break,  crack,  L.  frico.  Class  Rg, 
No.  34,  38,  47.] 

1.  Properly,  to  scrape  ;  to  rub  or  scratch  with 
something  rough  ;  as,  to  rake  the  ground. 

2.  To  gather  with  a  rake  ;  as,  to  rake  hay  or  bar- 
ley. 

3.  To  clear  with  a  rake  ;  to  smooth  with  a  rake  ; 
as,  to  rake  a  bed  in  a  garden  ;  to  rake  land. 
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W.  rham,  rhum,  a  thrusting,  a  projection  forward. 
To  the  same  family  belong  L.  ramus,  a  branch,  that 
is,  a  shoot  or  thrust,  Hub.  Ch.  and  Syr.  nn~v  ramah, 

to  throw,  to  project,  Eth.  4       I    rami,  to  strike  ;  Ar. 

^0  i  ramai,  to  shoot,  to  throw  or  dart.    Class  Rm, 

No.  7,  8,  9.     See  Cram.] 

1.  To  thrust  or  drive  with  violence ;  to  force  in  ; 
to  drive  down  or  together ;  as,  to  ram  down  a  car- 
tridge ;  to  ram  piles  into  the  earth. 

2.  To  drive,  as  with  a  battering-ram. 

3.  To  stuff;  to  cram. 

RAM'A-DAN,  n.  The  great  annual  fast,  or  Lent  of 
the  Mohammedans,  kept  through  their  ninth  month, 
called  Ramadan. 

RAM'AGE,  n.  [L.  ramus,  a  branch,  whence  Fr.  ram- 
age.  ] 

1.  Branches  of  trees.     [Not  in  use.]. 

2.  The  warbling  of  birds  sitting  on  boughs. 

3.  See  Rummage.  [Drummond. 
RAM'BLE,  (ram'b!,)  v.  i.     [It.  ramcngare,  to  ramble,  to 

rove  ;  Ann.  rambrcal,  to  rave  ;  VV.  rhcmpiam,  to  run 
to  an  extreme,  to  be  infatuated,  and  rhamu,  to  rise 
or  reach  over,  to  soar.     These  seem  to  be  allied  to 

roam,  romp,  rampant;  Ar.  .» 1  ,  to  exceed  or  go  be- 
yond, to  depart.     Class  Rm,  No.  5.] 

1.  To  rove  ;  to  wander  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  sail  from 
place  to  place,  without  any  determinate  object  in 
view  ;  or  to  visit  many  places  ;  to  rove  carelessly  or 
irregularly  ;  as,  to  ramble  about  the  city  ;  to  ramble 
over  the  country. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be  thought  an  idle, 
rambling  fellow.  Swift. 

2.  To  go  at  large  without  restraint  and  without 
direction. 

3.  To  move  without  certain  direction. 

O'er  his  ample  sides,  the  rambling  sprays 

Luxuriant  shoot.  Thomson. 

RAM'BLE,  n.  A  roving  ;  a  wandering ;  a  going  or 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  any  determinate 
business  or  object ;  an  irregular  excursion. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christinas  ra?nble,  I    found  a  letter 
upon  my  table.  Swift. 

RAM'BLER,  n.  One  that  rambles;  a  rover;  a  wan- 
derer. 

RA.M'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Roving  ;  wandering ;  moving 
or  going  irregularly.  ■ 

RAM'BLING,  n.     A  roving  ;  irregular  excursion. 

South. 

RAM'BLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  rambling  manner. 

RAM'BOOZE,  I  n.     A  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs, 

RAM'BOSE,  (  and  sugar  in  winter,  or  of  wine, 
milk,  sugar,  and  rose-water  in  summer.        Bailey. 

RAM'E-KLM,  )  r„  ,      ' 

RAM-E-Q.UIN,  (kin,)  i  "•     [Fr"  "»««»»•] 

In  cookery,  a  name  given  to  small  slices  of  bread 
covered  with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs.       Bailey. 

RAM-EN-TA'CEOUS,  a.  In  botany,  covered  with 
weak,  shriveled,  brown,  scale-like  processes  ;  as  the 
leaves  of  many  ferns.  Lindley. 

RAM'ENTS,  7i.  pi.     [L.  ramenta,  n  chip.] 

1.  Scrapings  ;  shavings.     [Not  used.] 

2.  Ramcn'ta,  pi.  In  botany,  loose  scales  on  the 
stems  of  plants.  Limueus. 

RA'ME-OUS,  a.     [  L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

In  botany,  belonging  to  a  branch ;  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a  branch.  Lee. 

RAM-I-FieA'TION,n.  [Fr.,from  L.  ramus,  a  branch.] 

1.  The  process  of  branching  or  shooting  branches 
from  a  stem. 

2.  A  branch  ;  a  small  division  proceeding  from  a 
main  stock  or  channel  ;  as,  the  ramifications  of  a  fam- 
ily ;  the  ramifications  of  an  artery.  J3rbuthnot. 

3.  A  division  or  subdivision  ;  as,  the  ramifications 
of  a  subject  or  scheme. 

4.  In  botany,  the  manner  in  which  a  tree  produces 
its  branches  or  boughs.  Lee. 

5.  The  production  of  figures  resembling  branches. 
RAM'I-FT-£D,  pp.     Divided  into  branches.    [Encyc. 
RAM'I-F9,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ramifier ;  L.  ramus,  a  branch, 

and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  divide  into  branches  or  parts  ;  as,  to  ramify  an 
art,  a  subject,  or  scheme.  Boyle. 

RAM'I-FY,  v.  i.  To  shoot  into  branches,  as  the  stem 
of  a  plant. 

When  the  asparagus  begins  to  ramify.  Arbutlinol. 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided,  as  a  main  sub- 
ject or  scheme. 
RAM'I-F'S-ING,  p\rr.    Shooting  into  branches  or  di- 
visions. 
RAM'M£D,  (ramd,)7,p.     [See  Ram.]     Driven  forcibly. 
RAM'MER,  ?t.     One  that  rams  or  drives. 

2.  An  instrument  for  driving  any  thing  with  force  ; 
as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or  piles,  or  for  beat- 
ing the  earth  to  more  solidity. 

3.  A  gun-stick  ;  a  rod  for  forcing  down  the  charge 
of  a  gun. 


4.  To  collect  or  draw  together  something  scat- 
tered ;  to  gather  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rake  together 
wealth  ;  to  rake  together  slanderous  tales  ;  to  rake 
together  the  rabble  of  a  town. 

5.  To  scour  ;  to  search  with  eagerness  all  corners 
of  a  ('.'[.'.Co. 

The  statesman  rakee  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 

6.  In  the  military  art,  to  enfilade  ;  to  fire  in  a  direc- 
tion with  the  length  of  any  thing  ;  particularly,  in 
naval  engagements,  to  rake  is  to  cannonade  a  ship  on 
the  stern  or  head,  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  raAeaship 
fore  and  aft. 

To  rake  up,  applied  to  fire,  is  to  cover  the  fire  with 
ashes. 
RAKE,  u.  i.    To  scrape  ;  to  scratch  into  for  finding 
something ;  to  search  minutely  and  meanly  ;  as,  to 
rake  into  a  dunghill.  South. 

2.  To  search  with  minute  inspection  into  every 
part. 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chancer  for  antiquated  words.       Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence  or  rapidity. 

Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake.  Sidney. 

4.  To  seek  by  raking  ;  as,  to  rake  for  oysters. 

5.  To  lead  a  dissolute,  debauched  life.      Shenstone. 

6.  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  as,  a 
mast  rakes  aft. 

RAICED,  (rftkt,)  pp.    Scraped  ;  gathered  with  a  rake  ; 

cleaned  with  a  rake  ;  cannonaded  fore  and  aft. 
RAKE'HELL,  n.     [Dan.  rmkel;  now  contracted  into 

rake ;  properly  rakcl.] 
A  lewd,  dissolute  fellow  ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rake. 
RAKE'HEL-LY,  a.     Dissolute;  wild.        B.  Jonson. 
RAK'ER,  n.    One  that  rakes. 

RAKE'SHAME,  ti.     A  vile,  dissolute  wretch.     Milton. 
RAK'ING,  ppr.      Scraping;    gathering  with   a  rake; 

cleaning  and  smoothing  with  a  rake  ;  cannonading 

in  the  direction  of  the  length  ;  inclining. 

And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they  send.    Dryden. 

2.  a.  That  rakes  ;  as,  a  raking  fire  or  shot. 
RaK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  using  a  rake  ;  the  act  or  op- 
eration of  collecting  with  a  rake,  or  of  cleaning  and 
smoothing  with  a  rake. 

2.  The  space  of  ground  raked  at  once ;  or  the 
quantity  of  hay,  &c,  collected  by  once  passing  the 
rake. 

3.  The  course  of  life  of  a  rake  or  debauchee. 
RAK'ISH,  a.    Given  to  a  dissolute  life  ;   lewd  ;   de- 
bauched. ■  Richardson. 

2.  In  vesseLi,  having  a  great  rake,  or  backward  in- 
clination of  the  masts. 
RAK'ISH-LY,  ado.    In  a  rakish  manner. 
RAK'ISH-NESS,  n.     Dissolute  practices. 
RAL'LI-ANCE,  n.     Act  of  rallying. 
RAL'LI-A'D,  pp.     Reunited  and  reduced  to  order. 

2.  Treated  with  pleasantry. 
RAIi'LY,  n.  t.     [Fr.  rattier.     This  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  re,  ra,  and  Her,  L.  ligo,  to  unite.] 

1.  To  reunite  ;  to  collect  and  reduce  to  order 
troops  dispersed  or  thrown  into  confusion. 

2.  To  collect ;  to  unite  ;  as  things  scattered. 

Mtcrbury. 
RAL'LY,  v.  £.t  [Fr.  railler.     See  Raillkry.] 

To  attack  with  raillery,  eilher  in  good  humor  and 
pleasantry,  or  with  slight  contempt  or  satire,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Honeycomb  rallies  me  upon  a  country  life.  Addison. 

Strejphon  bad  long  confessed  his  amorous  pain, 

Which  gay  Corinna  rallied  with  disdain.  Gay. 

RAL'LY,  v.  i.    To  assemble  ;  to  unite. 

•r  chanced  then  to  rally  together,  and 
>  this  new  world.  Tillolson. 

2.  To  come  back  to  order. 

The  Grecians  rally  and  their  powers  unite.  Dryden. 

3.  To  use  pleasantry  or  satirical  merriment. 

Johnson. 
RAL'LY,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  disordered  troops  to 
their  ranks. 
2.  Exercise  of  good  humor  or  satirical  merriment. 
RAL'LY-ING,    ppr.      Reuniting;    collecting   and   re- 
ducing to  order. 
2.  Treating  with  pleasant  humor. 
RAM,  v.     [Sax.  ram ;  I).  ram  ;  G.  ramm,  but  rammbock, 
rambuck,  is  used.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  sheep  or  ovine  genus  ;  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  a  tup.  In  the  United  States, 
the  word  is  applied.  I  believe,  to  no  other  male,  ex- 
cept in  the  compound  ram-cat. 

2.  In  astronomy,  Aries,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
whicn  the  sun  enters  about  the  2ist  of  March,  or  a 
constellation  of  fixed  stars  in  the  figure  of  a  rain. 
It  is  considered  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs. 

3.  An  engine  of  war,  used  formerly  for  battering 
and  demolishing  the  walls  of  cities,  called  a  Battlr- 
ikg-Ram. 

4.  A  machine  for  raising  water  by  means  of  the 
momentum  or  moving  force  of  a  part  of  the  water 
to  be  raised, called  Hydraulic  Ram  or  Watei;-Ram. 

Hebert. 
RAM,  v.   t.     [G.rammen;  D.  rammeijen  ;  Dan.  ramler, 
to  ram  or  drive  ;  rammer,  to  strike,  to  hit,  to  touch  ; 


RAM'.MISH,  a.     [Dan.  ram,  bitter,  strong-scented.] 
Rank  ;  strong-scented.  Cliaucer. 

RAM'MISH-NESS,n.  [from  ram.]  Rankness ;  a  strong 
scent. 

RA.M'MING,  ppr.    Driving  with  force. 

RAM'MY,  a.     Like  a  ram  ;  strong-scented.     Burton. 

RAM-OL-LES'CENCE,  n.     [Fr.  ranwllir.] 

A  softening  or  mollifying.  Caldwell. 

RA-MOON',  7t.  A  small  West  Indian  tree  of  the  ge 
nus  Trophis,  whose  leaves  and  twigs  are  used  as 
fodder  fur  cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

RA'MOSE,  )         r,  ,  ,  .   , 

RA'MOUS   I  ""     [      ramosusi  from  ramus,  a  branch.] 

1.  In  botany,  blanched,  as  a  stem  or  root ;  having 
lateral  divisions.  Mariyn. 

2.  Branchy  ;  consisting  of  branches  ;  full  of  branch- 
es. Newton.     Woodward 

RAMP,  v.  i.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep  ;  It.  rampa,  a  paw  , 
rampure,  to  paw  ;  rampicare,  to  creep  ;  W.  rhamp,  a 
rise  or  reach  over;  rhamant,  a  rising  up,  a  vaulting 
or  springing  ;  rhamu,  to  reach  over,  to  soar,  to  vault. 
See  Ramble  and  Romance.] 

1.  To  climb,  as  a  plant ;  to  creep  up. 

Plants  furnished  with  tendrils  catch  hold,  and  so  ramping  on 
trees,  they  mount  to  a  great  hight.  Hay. 

2.  To  spring ;  to  leap ;  to  bound  ;  to  prance  ;  to 
frolic. 

Their  bridles  they  would  champ  - 
And  trampling  the  fine  clement,  i 

Sporting  the  lion  rarnped. 

[In  the  latter  sense,  the  word  is  usually  written 
and  pronounced  Rom?  ,  the  word  being  originally  pro- 
nounced with  a  broad.] 
RAMP,  n.     A  leap  ;  a  spring;  a  bound.  Milton. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  concave  bend  or  slope  in  the 
cap  or  upper  member  of  any  piece  of  ascending  or 
descending  workmanship.  Brande. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  road  cut  obliquely  into,  or  add- 
ed to,  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

RAMP'  AGE,  v.  i.     To  scour  up  and   down,  or  prance 

about  in  a  riotous  manner.  Halliwell. 

[Used  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  England.] 

RAM-PAL'LIAN,  (-pal'yan,)  77.  A  mean  wretch.  (JVot 
iw  use.]  Sliak. 

RAMP'AN-CY,7i.  [from rampant]  Excessive  growth 
or  practice  ;  excessive  prevalence  ;  exuberance  ;  ex- 
travagance ;  as,  the  rampancy  of  vice.  South. 

RAMP'ANT,  a.*  [Fr.,  from  ramper;  Sax.  rempend, 
headlong.     [See  Ramp  and  Ramble.] 

1.  Overgrowing  the  usual  bounds  ;  rank  in  growth  ; 
exuberant ;  as,  rampant  weeds.  Clarissa. 

2.  Overleaping  restraint ;  as,  rampant  vice.  South. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  lion  rampant  is  a  lion  combatant, 
rearing  upon  one  of  his  hinder  feet,  and  attacking  a 
man.     It  differs  from  Saliant,  which  indicates  the 
posture  of  springing  or  making  a  sally.  Encyc. 

The  lion  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.  Milton. 

RAMP'ANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  rampant  manner. 
RAM'PART,  /  Ti.f  [Fr.  rempart;  Arm.  rampari,  ram- 
RAM'PItiR,  \  pant;  Fr.  se  remperer,  to  fence  or  in- 
trench one's  self;  It.  riparamento,  from  ripararc,  to 
repair;  to  defend,  to  stop  ;  Port,  reparo  ;  rqiarar,  to 
repair,  to  parry  in  defense.  Hence  we  see  rampart 
is  from  L.  reparo  ;  re  and  paro.  See  Parry  and  Re- 
pair.] 

1.  In  fortification,  an  elevation  or  mound  of  earth 
round  a  place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 
formed  into  bastions,  curtains,  &cc.  Encyc. 

No  standards  trom  the  hostile  ramparts  torn.  Prior. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  and  defends  from  assault; 
that  which  secures  safety. 

RAM'PART,  v.  L  To  fortify  with  ramparts.  [Not  in 
use.]  Stmk. 

RAM'PI-ON,  ji.  [from  raTTip.]  The  name  of  several 
plants  ;  as,  the  common  esculent  rampion,  a  species  of 
Campanula  ;  the  crested  rampion,  a  species  of  Lobe- 
lia ;  the  horned  rampion,  a  species  of  Phyteuma. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

RAM'PIRE,  7i.  The  same  as  Rampart,  but  seldom 
used,  except  in  poetry.  Dryden. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  casL  Dryden. 

RAM'PTR-£D,  a.     Fortified  with  a  rampart. 

RAM'ROD,  it.  The  rod  of  iron,  &c,  used  in  ram- 
ming down  the  charge  in  a  musket,  pistol,  &c. 

Totten. 

RAM'SON,  71.  A  species  of  garlic,  Milium  ursiuum 
formerly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

P.  Cyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

RAM'IT-LOUS,  a.     Having  many  small  branches. 

RAN,  the  pret.  of  Run.    In  old  .Titers,  open  robbeiy. 

Lambard. 

RAN-CES'CENT,  a.     [L.  t-h7icco,  to  be  rank.] 

Becoming  rancid  or  sour.  Encyc. 

RANCH,  ii.  t.  [Corrupted  from  torench.]  To  sprain  ; 
to  inpire  by  violent  straining  or  contortion.  [Not 
used.]  Drtiden.      Gartlu 

RAN-CHE'RO,  (ran-tsha'ro,)  ti.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  a 
herdsman  ;  a  peasant  employed  on  a  rancho.  They 
are  to  some  extent  a  mongrel  breed,  between  Span- 
iards and  Indians,  and  are  a  wild,  lawless  set,  who 
are  often  but  Utile  better  than  mere  banditti.  Hudson. 
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RAN 

RANCH'O,  (ran'tsho,)  n.  [Sp.]  In  Mexico,  a  small 
hamlet,  or  large  farming  establishment  for  rearing 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  a 
Hacienda,  which  is  a  cultivated  farm  or  plantation, 

Hudson. 

RAN'CID,  a.  [L.  rancidus,  from  ranceo,  to  be  rank. 
This  is  the  Eng.  rank,  luxuriant  in  growth.] 

Having  a  rank  smell  j  strong-scented;  sour;  mus- 
ty ;  as,  rancid  oil.  Jirbuthnot. 

RAN-CID'I-TY,    I  n.     The  quality  of  being  rancid  ;  a 

RAN'CID-NESS,  \      strong,  sour  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 

The  rancidity  of  oils  may  be  analogous  to  the  oxydation  of  m»tals. 

RAN'CID-LY,  adv.     With  a  strong  scent ;  mustily. 
RAN'COR,   (rank'ur,)   n.t    [L.,   from  ranceo,   to    be 

1.  The  deepest  malignity  or  spite  ;  deep-seated 
and  implacable  malice  ;    inveterate  enmity. 

[This  is  the  strongest  term  for  enmity  which  the  Eng- 
lish language  supplies.] 

It  issues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain.  Shah. 

2.  Virulence;  corruption  Shah. 
RAN'COR-OrjS,  (rank'ur-ns,)  a.     Deeply  malignant  j 

implacably  spiteful  or  malicious  ;  intensely  virulent. 

id  rancorous  ire.  Spenser. 

ospel  of  Christ.  West. 

RAN'eOR-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  deep  malignity  or 
spiteful  malice. 

RAND,  n.  [G.  D.  and  Dan.  ra?itf,a  border,  edge,  mar- 
gin, brink  ;  from  shooting  out,  extending.] 

A  border  ;  edge  ;  margin  ;  as,  the  rand  of  a  shoe. 

RAN'DOM,  7?.  [Norm,  randum;  Sax.  randum;  Fr. 
randonnee,  a  rapid  course  of  water  ;  randon,  a  gush- 
ing-] 

1.  A  roving  motion  or  course  without  direction  ; 
hence,  want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method  ;  hazard  ; 
chance  ;  used  in  the  phrase  at  random,  that  is,  with- 
out a  settled  point  of  direction  ;  at  hazard. 

2.  Course;  motion;  progression;  distance  of  a 
body  thrown  ;  as,  the  furthest'  random  of  a  missile 
weapon.  Digby. 

RAN'DOM,  a.  Done  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  aim 
or  purpose  ;  left  to  chance  ;  ns,  a  random  blow. 

2.  Uttered  or  done  without  previous  calculation; 

as,  a  random  guess. 

RAN'DOM-SHOT,  n.     A  shot  not  directed  to  a  point, 

or  a  shot  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  elevated  above 

a  horizontal  line.  Brande. 

RAN'DY,  a.     Disorderly;  riotous.  [Not  used,  or  local.] 

Grose. 
RANE,  n.     [Sax.  hrana;    Fr.  refine;    D.  rendier ;    G. 
rennthier  ;  Dan.  ren.-id.yr:    Basque,  arena  or  or  in  a  ;  so 
named   probably  from  running.     The  true  spelling  is 
rane.] 

A  species  of  deer,  the  Cervus  Tarandus,  a  rumi- 
nant   mammal,    found    in    the    northern    parts    of 
Europe,   Asia,  and   America;   usually  called  Rein- 
deer. 
RAN'FCRCE,  n.     The  ring  of  a  gun  next  to  the  vent. 

Bailey. 
[I  do  not  find  this  word  in  modern  books.] 
RANG,  the  old  pret.  of  Ring.     [Nearly  obsolete,] 
RANGE,  v.  t.     [Fr. ranger;  Arm.  rencija,  ranqcin ;  W. 
rhenciow,  from  rhenc,  reng,  rank,  which  see.] 

1.  To  set  in  a  row  or  in  rows  ;  to  place  in  a  regu- 
lar line,  lines,  or  ranks ;  to  dispose  in  the  proper  or- 
der ;  as,  to  range  troops  in  a  body  ;  to  range  men  or 
ships  in  the  order  of  battle. 

2.  To  dispose  in  proper  classes,  orders,  or  di- 
visions; as,  to  range  plants  and  animals  in  genera 
and  species. 

3.  To  dispose  in  a  proper  manner;  to  place  in  reg- 
ular method  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Range  and  ar- 
range are  used  indifferently  in  the  same  sense, 

4.  To  rove  over  ;  to  pass  over. 

Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch  and  force  the  brake.  Gay. 

[This  use  is  elliptical,  over  being  omitted.] 

5.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to  or  near  ; 
as,  to  range  the  coast,  that  is,  along  the  coast. 

RANGE,  v.  i.  To  rove  at  large;  to  wander  without 
restraint  or  direction. 

As  a  roaring  Hon  and  ranging  bear. —  Prov.  xxviii. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
Am)  range  with  humble  livers  vi  content.  Shah. 

[In  this  sense,  Rank  is  now  used.] 

3.  To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 

Which  way  ihy  forests  range.  Dryden. 

We  say,  the  front  of  a  house  ranges  with  the  line 
of  the  street. 

4.  To  sal  or  pass  near  or  in  the  direction  of;  as, 
to  ranrre  along  the  coast. 

RANGE",  n.     [Fr.  rangec.     See  Rank.] 

1.  A  row  ;  a  rank  ;  things  in  a  line;  as,  a  range 
of  buildings  ;  a  range  of  mountains  ;  ranges  of  col- 
ors. Newton. 

2.  A  class  ;  an  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  h 

3.  A  wandering  or  roving  ;  excursion, 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.  South.      I 


RAN 

4.  Space  or  room  for  excursion 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought,  Addison. 

5.  Compass  or  extent  of  excursion  ;  space  taken  in 
by  any  thing  extended  or  ranked  in  order  ;  as,  the 
range  of  Newton's  thought.  No  philosopher  has 
embraced  a -wider  range. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends.  Pope. 

6.  The  step  of  a  ladder.  Clarendon. 
[Corrupted  in  popular  language  to  Rung.] 

7.  A  kitchen  grate.     [Obs.]         Bacon.      Wotton. 

8.  An  extended  cooking  apparatus  of  cast  iron,  set 
in  brick  work,  and  containing  pots,  oven,  &c. 

9.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal. 

10.  In  gunnery,  the  horizontal  distance  to  which  a 
shot  or  other  projectile  is  carried.  Sometimes,  though 
less  properly,  the  path  of  a  shot  or  projectile,  or  the 
line  it  describes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
point  where  it  lodges.  When  a  cannon  lies  horizon- 
tally, it  is  called  the  right,  level,  or  point  blank  range ; 
when  the  muzzle  is  elevated  to  45  degrees,  it  is 
called  the  utmost  range.  Brande.     Totten. 

12.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sur- 
veyed or  divided  into  ranges,  which  designate  the 
order  of  their  arrangement  into  townships.    Bouvier. 

RaN(*3'.ED,  pp.  Disposed  in  a  row  or  line;  placed  in 
order;  passed  in  roving ;  placed  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. 

RaNG'ER,  (ranj'er,)  n.  One  that  ranges;  a  rover;  a 
robber.     [Now  little  used.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  name  given  to  mounted  troops,  armed  with 
short  muskets,  who  range  the  country  around,  and 
often  fight  on  foot. 

3.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground.  Gay. 

4.  In  England,  a  sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appoint- 
ed by  the  king's  letters  patent,  whose  business  for- 
merly was  to  walk  through  the  forest,  watch  the 
deer,  present  trespasses,  &c,  P.  Cyc. 

RaNG'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  the  keeper  of  a  for- 
est or  park. 

RaNG'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  a  row  or  line  ;  disposing 
in  order,  method,  or  classes  ;  roving  ;  passing  near 
and  in  the  direction  of. 

RaNG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  placing  in  lines,  or  in  or- 
der ;  a  roving,  &c. 

RANK,  n.  [Ir.  ranc  ;  W.  rhenc ;  Arm.  rencq  :  Fr.  rang, 
a  row  or  line  ;  It.  rango,  rank,  condition  ;  Port,  and 
Sp.  rancho,  a  mess,  or  set  of  persons  ;  D.  Dan.  and  G. 
rang.     In    these  words,  n  is   probably  casual ;    Ar. 

L^Esj  raka,  to  set  in  order;  Heb.  and   Ch.  "py,  id. 

Class  Rg,  No.  13,  47.  See  also  No.  18,  20,  21,  27,  46. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  reach,  to  stretch,  or 
to  pass,  to  stretch  along.  Hence  rank  and  grade  are 
often  synonymous.] 

1.  A  row  or  line,  applied  to  troops  ;  a  line  of  men 
standing  abreast  or  side  by  side,  and  as  opposed  to 
File,  a  line  running  from  front  to  rear  of  a  com- 
pany, battalion,  or  regiment.  Keep  your  ranks  j 
dress  your  ranlcs 

Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  ul  war.         ShaJc. 

2.  Ranks;  in  the  plural,  Hie  order  of  common  sol- 
diers ;  as,  to  reduce  an  officer  to  the  ranks. 

3-  A  row  ;  a  line  of  things, or  things  in  a  line  ;  as, 
a  rank  of  osiers.  Shale. 

4.  Degree  ;  grade  ;  in  military  affairs  ;  as,  the  rank 
of  captain,  colonel,  or  general ;  the  rank  of  vice-ad- 
miral. 

5.  Degree  of  elevation  in  civil  life  or  station  ;  the 
order  of  elevation,  or  of  subordination.  We  say,  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men  ;  every  man's  dress  and  be- 
havior should  correspond  with  his  rank  ;  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  ranks  of  men,  or  of  other  intelligent 
beings. 

6.  Class;  order;  division  ;  any  portion  or  num- 
ber of  things  to  which  place,  degree,  or  order,  is  as- 
signed. Profligate  men,  by  their  vices,  sometimes 
degrade  themselves  to  the  rank  of  brutes. 

7.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excellence  ;  as, 
a  writer  of  the  first  rank  ;  a  lawyer  of  high  rank. 

These  are  all  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.  Addison. 

8.  Dignity  ;  high  place  or  degree  in  the  orders  of 
men  ;  as,  a  man  of  rank. 

Rank  and  file  ;  the  whole  body  of  common  soldiers, 
including  also  corporals,  who  carry  firelocks.  Ten 
officers,  and  three  hundred  rank  and  file,  fell  in  the 
action. 

To  Jill  the  ranks  ;  to  supply  the  whole  number,  or 
a  competent  number. 

To  take  rank;  to  enjoy  precedence,  or  to  have  the 
right  of  taking  a  higher  place.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  king's  sons  take  rank  of  all  the  other  nobles. 
RANK,  a,  [Sax.  ranc,  proud,  haughty;  Sp.  and  It. 
rancio  ;  L  rancidus,  from  ranceo,  to  smell  strong. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  advance,  to  shoot 
forward,  to  grow  luxuriantly,  whence  the  sense  of 
strong,  vigorous;  VV.  rhac,  rhag,  before;  rhacu, 
rhaciaw,  to  advance,  to  put  forward.  This  word  be- 
longs probablv  to  the  same  family  as  the  preced- 
ing.] 


RAN 

1.  Luxuriant  in  growth  ;  being  of  vigorous  growth  ; 
as,  rank  grass  ;  rank  weeds. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and  good.  — Gen.  xli. 

2.  Causing  vigorous  growth  ;  producing  luxuriant- 
ly ;  very  rich  and  fertile  ;  as,  land  is  rank.  Mortimer. 

3.  Strong-scented;  as,  rani-smelling  rue. 

Spenser. 

4.  Rancid  ;  musty  ;  as,  oil  of  a.  rank  smell. 

5.  Inflamed  with  venereal  appetite.  Shak. 

6.  Strong  to  the  taste;  high-tasted. 

Divers  sea-fowls  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed.  Boyle. 

7.  Raised  to  a  high  degree;  excessive;  violent; 
as,  rank  pride;  rank  idolatry  ;  rank  enmity. 

I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  faults.  Shak. 

8.  Gross ;  coarse.  Shak. 

9.  Strong;  clinching.    Take  rank  hold.     Hence, 

10.  Excessive;  exceeding  the  actual  value ;  as,  a 
rank  modus  in  law.  Blackstone. 

To  set  rank,  as  the  iron  of  a  plane  ;  to  set  it  so  as  to 
take  off  a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 

RANK,  o.  t.     To  place  abreast,  or  in  a  line.    Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  class,  order,  or  di- 
vision. 

Poets  werr  ranlced  in  the  class  of  philosophers.  Broome. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft.     Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  dispose  methodically ;  to  place  in  suitable 
order. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank  your  tribes  t 

»  Milton. 

Hanking  all  things  under  general  and  special  heads.       Watts. 

RANK,  v.  i.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  be  set  or  disposed  ;  as 
in  a  particular  degree,  class,  order,  or  division. 

Let  that  one  artiue  rank  with  die  rest.  Shak. 

9.  To  be  placed  in  a  rank  or  ranks. 

Go,  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.  Talc. 

3.  To  have  a  certain  grade  or  degree  of  elevation 

in  the  orders  of  civil  or  military  life.     He  ranlcs  with 

a  major.     He  ranks  with  the  first  class  of  poets.    He 

ranks  high  in  public  estimation. 
RANKED,  (rankt,)  pp.     Placed  in  a  line  ;  disposed  in 

an  order  or  class  ;  arranged  methodically. 
RANK'ER,  n.    One  that  disposes  in  ranks;  one  that 

arranges. 
RANK'ING,  ppr.  Placing  in  ranks  orlines  ;  arranging  ; 

disposing  in  orders  or  classes  ;  having  a  certain  rank 

or  grade. 
RANK'LE,  (rank'l,)   v.  i.      [from  rank.]      To  grow 

more  rank  or  strong  ;  to  be  inflamed  ;  to  fester  ;  as, 

a  rankling  wound. 

A  malady  that  bums  and  rankles  inward.  Hojcc. 

2.  To  become  more  violent ;  to  be  inflamed  ;  to 
rage  ;  as,  rankling  malice  ;  rankling  envy.  Jealousy 
rankles  in  the  breast. 

RANK'LING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming 
more  virulent ;  deep  and  active  irritation.     Dwight. 

RANK'LY,  adv.     With  vigorous  growth  ;  as,  grass  or 
weeds  grow  rankly. 
2.  Coarsely  ;  grossly.  Shak. 

RANK'NESS,  n.  Vigorous  growth;  luxuriance;  ex- 
uberance ;  as,  the  rankness  of  plants  or  herbage. 

2.  Exuberance;  excess;  extravagance;  as,  the 
rankness  of  pride;  the  rankness  of  joy.  Shak.^ 

3.  Extraordinary  strength. 

The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing.     & Estrange. 

4.  Strong  taste  ;  as,  the  rankness  of  flesh  or  fish. 

5.  Rancidness;  rank  smell;  as,  the  rankness  of 
oil. 

6.  Excessiveness ;  as,  the  rankness  of  a  compo- 
sition or  modus.  Blackstone. 

RAN'NY,  n.     The  shrew-mouse.  Broion. 

RAN'SACK,  v.  t.  [Dan.  randsager ;  Sw.  ransakn ; 
Gaelic,  ransuchadh.  Rank,  in  Danish,  is  edge,  mar- 
gin, Eng.  rand,  and  ran  is  rapine.  The  last  syllable 
coincides  with  the  English  verb  to  sack,  to  pillag  , 
and  in  Spanish,  this  verb,  which  is  written  saqnear, 
signifies  to  ransack] 

1.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  completely;  to  strip  by 
plundering  ;  as,  to  ransack  a  house  or  city,     Dryden. 

Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.  ShaJc. 

2.  To  search  thoroughly  ;  to  enter  and  search  ev- 
ery place  or  part.  It  seems  often  to  convey  the  sense 
of  opening  doors  and  parcels,  and  turning  over 
things  in  search  ;  as,  to  ransack  files  of  papers. 

I  raiisack  Lhe  several  caverns.  Woodward. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish  ;  to  defiour  ;  as,  ransacked 
chastity.     [Nat  in  -use.]  Spenser. 

RAN'SA"CK-jED,7?p.     Pdlaged  ;  searched  narrowly. 

RAN'SACK-ING,  ppr.  Pillaging;  searching  nar- 
rowly. 

RAN'SOM,  n.  [Dnn.  ranzon;  Sw.  ranson;  G.  ran- 
zion  ;  Norm,  raancon  ;  Fr.  rangon  ;  Arm.  rangion.  In 
French,  the  word  implies  not  only  redemption,  but 
exaction  ;  but  I  know  not  the  component  parts  of 
the  word.  Q.u.  Dan.  ran,  a  pillaging,  and  G.  stihne, 
atonement.] 

1.  The  money  or  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
a  prisoner  or  slave,  or  for  goods  captured  by  an  en- 
emy ;  that  which  procures  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
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or  captive,  or  of  captured  property,  and  restores  the 
one  to  liberty,  and  the  other  to  the  original  owner. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  ftotl  the  heavy  ransom  he  paid  for  his 
liberty,  Richard  wits  hindered  fruiu  pursuing  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  Daniee. 

2.  Release  from  captivity,  bondage,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy.  They  were  unable  to  procure 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners. 

3.  In  law,  a  sum  paid  for  the  pardon  of  some  great 
offense,  and  the  discharge  of  the  offender ;  or  a  fine 
paid  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment. 

Encyc.     Blaclcstone. 

4.  In  Scripture,  the  price  paid  for  a  forfeited  life,  or 
for  delivery  or  release  from  capital  punishment. 

Then  he  shall  give  for  the  ransom  of  his  life,  whatever  is  laid 
upon  him.  —  Ex.  xxi. 

5.  The  price  paid  for  procuring  the  pardon  of  sins 
and  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  from  punishment. 

Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit.    I  have  loutiua  ransom. 

—  Jobxxxiii. 
The  Sou  of  n.  tn  came  —  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  — 
Matt.  xx.    Mark  x. 
RAN'SOM,    v.  t.     [Sw.  ransonera ;    Dan.  ranzonercr; 
Fr.  ranconner ;  Arm.  rangzouna.] 

1.  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  punishment  by 
paying  an  equivalent;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  to  ran- 
som prisoners  from  an  enemy. 

2.  To  redeem  from  the  possession  of  an  enemy  by 
paying  a  price  deemed  equivalent;  applied  to  goods 
or  property. 

3.  In  Scripture,  to  redeem  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  and  from  the  punishment  to  which  sinners  tire 
subjected  by  the  divine  law. 

The  ransomed  ol  the  Lord  shall  return.  —  Is.  xxxv. 

4.  To  rescue ;  to  deliver.    Hos.  xiii. 
RAN'SOM-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Redeemed  or  rescued  from 

captivity,  bondage,  or  punishment,  by  the  payment 
of  an  equivalent. 

RAN'SAM-ER,  n.     One  that  redeems. 

RAN'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Redeeming  from  captivity, bon- 
dage, or  punishment,  by  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
possessor  ;  rescuing  ;  liberating. 

RAN'SOM-LESS,  a.     Free  from  ransom.  Sliak. 


RANT,   v.   i.     [Heb.  and  Ch.  pi,    •    ,  ranna,to  cry 

out,  to  shout,  to  sound,  groan,  murmur  ;  W.  rhonta, 
to  frisk,  to  gambol,  a  sense  of  the  Hebrew  also.] 

To  rave  in  violent,  high-sounding,  or  extravagant 
language,  without  correspondent  dignity  of  thought ; 
to  be  noisy  and  boisterous  in  words  or  declamation  ; 
as,  a  ranting  preacher. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  garter  comes.  Shak. 

RANT,  n.  High-sounding  language  without  dignity 
of  thought ;  boisterous,  empty  declamation;  as,  the 
runt  of  fanatics. 

This  is  stoical  rani,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man, 
or  reason  of  things.  Atterbury. 

RANT'ER,  it.     A  noisy  talker  :  a  boisterous  preacher. 

2.  Hunters,  pi.  :  a  religious  sect  which  sprung  upfh 

1645.     It  is  now  extinct,   and   the  name  has  been 

reproachfully  applied  to   the    Primitive    Methodists, 

who  seceded  from  the  VVesleyan   Methodists  on  the 

■  ground  of  their  deficiency  in  fervor  and  zeal. 

Brande. 

RANT'ER-ISM,  n.     The  practice  or  tenets  of  ranters. 

RANT'ING,  ppr  or  a.  Uttering  high-sounding  words, 
without  solid  sense  ;  declaiming  or  preaching  with 
boisterous,  empty  words. 

RANT'I-POLE,  a.  [from  rant.]  Wild  :  roving ; 
rakish.     [A  low  loord!}  Congrcve. 

RANT'I-POLE,  v.  i.     To  run  about  wildly.     [Low.] 

Arbtithnot. 

RANT'ISM,  n.     The  practice  or  tenets  of  ranters. 

RANT'Y,  a.     Wild  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous. 

RAN'lJ-LA,  »..     [L.  rnna,  a  frog  ;  dim.  a  little  frog.] 
A  swelling  of  a  salivary  gland  under  the  tongue. 

RA-NUN'eU-LUS,  n.     [L.,  from  rrtna,  a  frog.] 

In  botany,  crowfoot,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  spe- 
cies, some  of  them  beautiful  flowering  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  Asiatic,  or  Turkey  and  Persian  ranun- 
culus, which  is  diversified  with  many  rich  colors. 

Encyc. 

RANZ  DES  VA  CHES1,  (rUnz  da  Vish',)  [Pr.]  Liter- 
ally, the  round  of  the  cows.  The  name  of  certain 
simple  melodies  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  com- 
monly played  on  a  long  trumpet  called  the  Mpine 
horn.  P.  Cyc. 

RAP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hrepan,  kreppan,  to  touch  ;  rcpan,  to 
touch,  to  seize,  L.  rapio  ;  Sw.  rappa;  Dan.  rapper, to 
snatch  away,  and  rapper  sig,  to  hasten  ;  rap,  a 
stroke,  Sw.  rapp ;  Fr.  frapper,  to  strike.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  is,  to  rush,  to  drive  forward, 
to  fall  on,  hence,  both  to  strike  and  to  seize.  That 
the  sense  is  to  drive  or  rush  forward,  is  evident  from 
L.  rapidus,  rapid,  from  rapio.  See  Class  Rb',  No. 
26,27,28,29.] 

To  strike  with  a  quick,  sharp  blow  ;  to  knock  ;  as, 
to  rap  on  the  door. 

RAP,  v.  t.     To  strike  with  a  quick  blow  ;  to  knock. 

"With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Prior. 

To  rap  out;  to  utter  with  sudden  violence  ;  as,  to 


I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 
Rapt  into  future  times  the  hard  begun. 


RAP 

rap  out  an  oath.  Addison.  [Sax.  hreopan, to  cry  out, 
that  is,  to  drive  out  the  voice.  This  is  probably  of 
the  saint  family  as  the  preceding  wurd.  In  the  -pop- 
ular language  of  the  United  States,  it  is  often  pro- 
nounced rip,  to  rip  out  an  oath  ;  L.  crepo,  Fr.  crever.] 
RAP,  v.  t.  To  seize  and  hear  away,  as  the  mind  or 
thoughts  ;  to  transport  out  of  one's  self;  to  affect 
with  ecstasy  or  rapture  ;  as,  rapt  into  admiration. 

Addison. 
Pope. 

2.  To  snatch  or  hurry  away. 

And  rapt  wit!)  whirling  wheels.  Spenser. 

Rapt  in  a  cluiriot  drawn  by  fiery  steeda.  Milton. 

3.  To  seize  by  violence.  Drayton. 

4.  To  exchange  ;  to  truck.     {Low,  and  not  used.] 
To  rap  and  rend;  to  seize  and   tear,  or  strip;  to 

fall  on  and  plunder;  to  snatch  by  violence.     They 

brought    off   all    they    could  rap    and    rend.      [See 

Rend.] 
RAP,  it.     A  quick,  smart    blow;    as,    a    rap  on   the 

knuckles. 
RA-PA'CIOUS,   a.      [L.  rapax,  from  rapio,  to  seize. 

See  Rap.] 

1.  Given  to  plunder  ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to 
seize  by  violence  ;  seizing  by  force ;  as,  a  rapacious 
enemy. 

Well  may  thy  lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim.  Milton. 

2.  Accustomed  to  seize  for  food  ;  subsisting  on 
prey  or  animals  seized  by  violence  ;  as,  a  rapacious 
tiger,  a  rapacious  bird. 

RA-PA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  By  rapine  ;  by  violent  rob- 
bery or  seizure. 

RA-Pa'CIOUS-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  being  rapa- 
cious ;  disposition  to  plunder  or  to  exact  by  oppres- 
sion. 

RA-PAC'I-TY,  (ra-pas'e-te,)  n.  [Fr.  rapaciU;  L.  ra- 
pacitas^  from  rapar,  rapio.] 

1.  Addictedness  to  plunder  ;  the  exercise  of  plun- 
der ;  the  act  or  practice  of  seizing  by  force  ;  as,  the 
rapacity  of  a  conquering  army  ;  the  rapacity  of  pirates  ; 
the  rapacity  of  a  Turkish  pashaw  ;  the  rapacity  of 
extortioners. 

2.  Ravenousness  ;  as,  the  rapacity  of  animals. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by 
oppressive  injustice. 

4.  Exorbitant  greediness  of  gain. 

RAPE,  n.  [L.  rapio,  rapttts ;  It.  ratto  ;  Fr.  rapt;  W. 
rhaiby&  snatching;  rheibiaw,  to  snatch.     See  Rap.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  seizing  by  violence  ;  also,  a 
seizing  and  carrying  away  by  force,  as  females. 

Mitford. 

2.  In  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  for- 
cibly and  against  her  will.  Biachstone. 

3.  Privation  ;  the  act  of  seizing  or  taking  away. 

Chapman. 
And  ruined  orplnns  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

4.  Something  taken  or  seized  and  carried  away. 

WIitc  now  are  all  my  hopes?     O,  nr-ver  more 

Shall  they  revive,  nor  death  her  rapes  restore.         Sandys. 

5.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster.  Ray. 

6.  A  division  of  a  county  in  Sussex,  in  England  ; 
or  an  intermediate  division  between  a  hundred  and 
a  shire,  and  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 

Blackstone. 
RAPE,n.     [Ir.   raib  ;  L.  rapa,  rapum;  Gr.  /jairvs  j  D. 
raap  ;  G.  riibe;  Sw.  rofva.] 

One  of  Lhe  names  of  the  Brassica  Rapa,  or  com- 
mon turnip.  This  is  the  plant  to  which  this  name 
properly  belongs;  but,  with  the  prefixed  epithet 
wild,  it  is  applied  also  to  the  Brassiea  Napus,  Na- 
vew,  or  French  turnip.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  the  latter,  which  is  called  Rape-seed  Oil, 
and  Rape-Oil. 

The  broom-rape  is  of  the  genus  Orobanche. 
RaPE'-€aKE,?i.     The  refuse  or  marc  remaining  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  the  rape-seed. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
RaPE'-ROOT.     See  Rape. 
RaPE'-SEED,  n.     The  seed  of  the  Brassica  Napus,  or 

the  rape,  from  which  oil  is  expressed. 
Ra'PHE,  n.     [Gr.  padyrt,  a  seam  or  suture.] 

In  botany,  a  bundle  of  vessels  connecting  the 
chalaza  with  the  hilum  of  a  seed.  Lindley. 

RAPrTI-DKS,(raf'-,)7i.^.     [from  Gr.  pcupis,  a  needle.] 
Minute  transparent  crystals  found  in  the  tissue  of 
plants.  Lindley. 

RAP'IO,  a.  [L.  rapidus,  from  rapio,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is  to  rush,] 

1.  Very  swift  or  quick  ;  moving  with  celerity  ;  as, 
a  rapid  stream  ;  a  rapid  Might ;  a  rapid  motion. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed  ;  speedy  in  pro- 
gression ;  as,  rapid  growth  ;  rapid  improvement. 

3.  Of  quick  utterance  of  words  ;  as,  a  rapid  speaker. 
RAP'IP,  n.  sing,  j  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  cur- 
RAP'IDS,  n.  pi.    )       rent  moves  with    more   celerity 

than  the  common  current.     Rapids  imply  a  consid- 
erable descent  of  the  earth,  but   not  sufficient  to  oc- 
casion a  fall  of  the  water,  or  what  is  called  a  cas- 
cade or  cataract. 
RA-PID'I-TY,  n.     [L.  rapidilas ;  Fr.  rapiditc^  supra. j 


EAR, 

1.  Swiftness  ;  celerity  ;   velocity  ;  as,  the  rapidity 
of  a  current ;  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  any  kind. 

2.  Haste  in  utterance  ;  as,  the  rapidity  of  speech  or 
pronunciation. 

3.  Quickness  of  profession  or  advance  ;  as,  ra- 
pidity of  growth  or  improvement. 

RAP'ID-LY,  ado.  With  great  speed,  celerity,  or  ve- 
locity ;  swiftly  ;  with  quick  progression  ;  as,  to  run 
rapidly  ,■  to  grow  or  improve  rapidly. 

2.  With  quick  utterance  ;  as,  to  speak  rapidly. 
RAP'ID-NESS,  n.     Swiftness;    speed;    celerity  ;  ra- 
pidity. 
Ra'PI-ER,  n.     [Fr.  rapiire  ;  Ir.  roipeir  ;  from  thrust- 
ing, driving,  or  quick  motion.] 
A  small  sword  used  only  in  thrusting. 

Skak.     Pope. 
Ra'PI-ER-FISH,  n.     The  sword-fish.  Grew. 

RAP'U  ) 

RA  PIl''LO   !    "'     i>uIverize(l  volcanic  substances. 

RAP'INE,  (rap'in,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rapina;  rapio,  to 
seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering  ;  the  seizing  ard  carry- 
ing away  of  things  by  force  ;  pillage ;  pl«ntiei. 

2.  Violence  ;  force.  M'lton. 
RAP'INE,".!.  To  plunder.  Buck. 
RAP'IN-ED,  pp.     Plundered. 

RAP-PA-REE',  n.     A  wild  Irish  plunderer;  so  called 

from  ropery,  a  half  pike  that  he  car'ies.  Todd. 

RAP-PEE',  n.     A  coarse  kind  of  snutf. 
RAP'PER,  n.    [from  rap.]    One  that  raps  or  knocks. 

2.  The  knocker  of  a  door.     [Nat  in  common  use.] 

3.  An  oath  or  a  lie,  [Not  in  use.]  Parker. 
RAP-PORT',  n.     [Fr.,  from  re  and  porter,  to  bear.] 

Relation  ;  proportion      [.Wot  in  use.]  Temple. 

RAPT,  pp.  or  a.     [from  rap.]     Transported  ;  ravished. 
RAPT,  o.  U     To  transport  or  ravish.     [Not  legitimate, 

nor  in  use.]  Chapman. 

RAPT,  re.     An  ecstasy  ;  a  trance.  Morton. 

2.  Rapidity.     [Not  in  use.] 
RAP'TER,  )  rT  ,      n 

rap'Tor!  I  K-    [L-  raPtor-l 

A  ravisher  ;  a  plunderer,  Drayton. 

RAP-To'RI-AL,  a.    Rapacious  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 

birds  of  prey.  Swainson. 

RAP-To'RI-OUS,   o.      A   term    applied    to    animals 

which  dart  upon  and  seize  their  prey.  Humble. 
RAP'TURE,  (rapt'yur,)  re.     [L.  rapttts,  rapio.] 

1.  A  seizing  by  violence.     [Little  used.] 

Chapman. 

2.  Transport ;  ecstasy  ;  violence  of  a  pleasing  pas- 
sion ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  great 
conceptions ;  it  strengthens  devotion  and  advances  praise 
into  rapture.  Spectator. 

3.  Rapidity  with  violence  ;  a  hurrying  along  with 
velocity  ;  as,  rolling  with  torrent  rapture.     Milton. 

4.  Enthusiasm  ;  uncommon  heat  of  imagination. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ.  Pope. 

RAP'TUR  ED,  o.    Ravished  ;  transported. 

Thomson. 
[But  Enraptured  is  generally  used.] 
RAP'TfTR-IST,  n.     An  enthusiast.  Spenser. 

RAP'TtiR-OUS,  a.  Ecstatic  ;  transporting  ;  ravish- 
ing ;    as,  rapturous  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight. 

Collier. 
RAP'TUR-OUS-LY,^".     With  rapture  ;  ecstatically. 
RA'RJl  jl'VIS,   n.     [L.]     A  rare   bird  ;    an    unusual 

person 
RARE,  a.  t  [L.  rams,  thin  ;  Sp.  Port,  and  It.  raro;  Fr. 
rare  ;  D.  raar ;  G.  and  Dan.  rar.] 

1.  Uncommon  ;  not  frequent;  as,  a  rare  event ;  a 
rare  phenomenon. 

2.  Un  usually  excellent ;  valuable  to  a  degree  sel- 
dom found. 

Rare  work,  all  filled  with  terror  and  delight. 
Above  the  rest  1  judge  one  beauty  rare. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks. 


Cowley. 
Dryaxn. 


Mi'ton. 


not  dense ;  as,  a  rare  and  at- 


4.  Thin  ;  porous 
tenuate  substance. 

"Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and,  by  consequence,  nineteen 
times  rarer,  than  gold.  Neictan. 

5.  [Sax.  brcrc.]  Nearly  raw  ;  imperfectly  roasted 
or  boiled  ;  as,  rare  beef  or  mutton  ;  eggs  roasted  rare. 

Dryden. 

RaR'EE-SHoW,  n.  [rare  and  show.]  A  show  car- 
ried about  in  a  box  by  a  show-man.  Pope. 

RAR-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Rarefy.]  The  act 
or  process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies,  by  sep- 
arating the  parts  and  rendering  the  bodies  more  rare 
or  porous,  by  which  operation  they  appear  under  a 
larger  bulk,  or  require  more  room,  without  an  acces- 
sion of  new  matter;  opposed  to  Condensation  ;  as, 
tile  rarefaction  of  air.  Encyc. 

RAR'E-FI-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  rarefied. 

RAR'E-FI-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  thin  or  less  dense. 

RAR'E-Fy,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rarcjicr;  L.  rarefacio  ;  rarus, 
rare,  anil  facia,  to  make.] 

To  make  thin  and  porous  or  less  dense  ;  to  eapand 
or  enlarge  a  body  without  adding  to  it  any  new  por- 
tion of  its  own  matter  ;  opposed  to  Condensf 

Encvc.     Thorns^. 
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RAS 

RAR'E-FY,  v.  i.  To'become  thin  and  porous.   Dryden. 
RAR'E-FV-ING,  ppr.     Making  thin  or  less  dense.     . 
RARE'LY.  adv.     Seldom  ;  not  often  ;  as,  things  rarely 

seen. 
2.  Finely;  nicely      [Little  used.]  Shak. 

RaRE'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  uncommon  ;  un- 

coinmonness  ;  infrequency. 

And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend.  Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity.  Bacon. 

3.  Thinness;  tenuity;  as,  the  rareness  of  air  or 
vapor. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other ;  thinness.  Johnson. 
RARE'RIPE,  a.     [Sax.  ararran,  to  excite,  to  hasten.] 

Early  ripe  ;  ripe  before  others,  or  before  the  usual 

season. 
RARE'RIPE,  n.    An  early  fruit,  particularly  a  kind  of 

peach  which  ripens  early. 
RAR'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  rareti  ;  L.  raritasJ] 

1.  Uncommonness  ;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  a  flower  for  its  rarity.  Spectator. 

2.  A  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  Kinds,  which  pleased  me  more 
than  any  other  shows  in  the  place.  Addison. 

3.  Thinness  ;  tenuity  ;  opposed  to  Density  ;  as, 
the  rarity  of  air.  Dig-by. 

RAS'€AL,  n.  [Sax.  id.  This  word  is  said  to  signify 
a  leau  beast.] 

J.  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel ;  in  modern  usage,  a 
trickish,  dishonest  fellow  ;  a  rogue  ;  particularly  ap- 
plied to  men  and  boys  guilty  nf  the  lesser  crimes,  and 
indicating  less  enormity  or  guilt  than  Villain. 

I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store, 

And  he's  a  rascal  who  preb:nds  to  more.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lean  deer.  Shak.     Toone. 

RAS'CAL,  a.     Lean  ;  as,  a  rascal  deer. 

2.  Mean  ;  low.  Spenser. 

RAS-CAL'ION,   (ras-kal'yun,)  n.     [from  rosea/.]     A 

low,  mean  wretch.  Hudibras. 

RAS-OAL'I-TY,  n.    The  low,  mean  people.     South. 
2.  Mean  trickishness  or  dishonesty  ;  base  fraud. 
[This  is  its  sense  in  present  usage  in  America  ] 
RAS'CAL-LY,  a.     Meanly  trickish  or  dishonest ;  vile. 
2.  Mean  ;   vile  ;   base  ;  worthless ;    as,  a  rascally 
porter.  Swift. 

RASE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  raser  :  Sp.  and  Port,  rasar ;  It.  rasa- 
re  and  raschiare  ;  Arm.  raza  ;  L.  rasus,  rado.  With 
these  words  accord  the  W.  rhat.hu,  to  rub  off;  rhathcll, 

a  rasp  ;  Eth.  CkuI  root,  to  rub  or  wipe.  See  the 
verb  to  row,  which  is  radically  the  same  word.  If  g 
in  grate  is  a  prefix,  the  word  is  formed  on  the  same 
radix.  Class  Rd,  No.  10,  13,  17,  25,  35,  38,  42,  53,  58, 
61,62,  64,81.] 

1.  To  pass  along  the  surface  of  a  thing,  with  stri- 
king or  rubbing  it  at  the  same  time  ;  to  graze. 

Might  not  the  bullet  which  rased  his  cheek,  have  gone  intohis 
head  I     [04s.)  South. 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  scratch  or  rub  out ;  or  to  blot  out ; 
to  cancel.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  Eras,e  is  generally  used.] 

3.  To  level  with  the  ground  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  rase  a  city.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense    Raze   is  generally  used.     This  or- 
thography, rase,  may  therefore     be   considered     as 
nearly  obsolete  ;  Grazl,  Erase,  and   Raze    having 
_    superseded  it.] 
RASE,  n.     A  cancel ;  erasure.     [JWiJ  in  use.] 

2.  A  slight  wound.  [Ail  ta  «.»] 
RASH,  iz.t  [D.  and  G.  rasch,  quick;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
rash,  id. :  Sax.  hrad,  hrwd,  hncth,  quick,  hasty,  ready, 
and  hra>.s,  rats,  impetus,  force,  and  hrcosav,  reosan, 
rossan,  to  rush.  (See  Ready  and  Rush.)  The  sense 
is,  advancing,  pushing  forward.  Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9.] 

1.  Hasty  in  counsel  or  action  ;  precipitate  ;  resolv- 
ing or  entering  on  a  project  or  measure  without  due 
deliberation  and  caution,  and  thus  encountering  un- 
necessary hazard  ;  applied  lopersons;  as,  a  rash  states- 
man or  minister;  a  rash  commander. 

2.  Uttered  or  undertaken  with  too  much  haste  or 
too  little  reflection  ;  as,  rash  words  ;  rash  measures. 

3.  Requiring  haste  ;  urgent. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shale. 

4.  Quick  ;  sudden  ;  as,  rash  gunpowder.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

RASH,  ?i.    Corn  so  dry  as  to  fall  out  with  handling. 

[Local.]  Grose. 

RASH,  7i.     [It.  rascia.] 

1.  An  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the  body,  with 
little  or  no  elevation.     [In  It.  raschia  is  the  itch.] 

2.  Satin.     [Obs.] 

RASH,  v.  t.     [It.  raschiare,  to   scrape  or  grate;   W. 

rlta-trr,  rhasgyl,  rhasgliam  ;   from   the   root   of  rase, 

graze.] 

To  slice  ;  to  cut  into  pieces  ;  to  divide.     Spenser. 
RASH'KD,  frasht,)  pp.     Cut  into  slices  ;  divided. 
RASH'ER,  77.     A  thin  slice  of  bacon  :  a  thin  cut.   Shak. 
RASH'LY,  adv.    With  precipitation  ;  hastily  ;  without 

due  deliberation. 

He  that  doth  any  tiling  rashly,  must  do  it  willingly. 

L'Estranete, 
So  rashly  brave,  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus.  Sinith. 


RAT 

RASH'NESS,  Ti.t  Too  much  haste  in  resolving  or  in 
undertaking  a  measure  ;  precipitation  ;  inconsiderate 
readiness  or  promptness  to  decide  or  act,  implying 
disregard  of  consequences  or  contempt  of  danger  ; 
applied  to  persons.  The  failure  of  enterprises  is  often 
owing  to  rashness. 

We  offend  by  rashness,  which  is  an  affirming  or  denying  before 

we  have  sufficiently  informed  ourselves.  £>oulh. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  uttered  or  done  without 
due  deliberation  ;  as,  the  rashness  of  words  or  of  un- 
dertakings. 
RJIS-KOL'NIICS,  77.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the  largest 
and  most  important  body  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek 
church  in  Russia.  Brandt. 

RA-SO'RI-AL,  a*  [L.  rado,  to  scratch.] 

In  ornithology,  an  epithet  applied  to  gallinaceous 
birds,   including  the  peacock,  domestic  fowl,  par- 
tridge, ostrich,  pigeon,  &c.  Swainson. 
RASP,  7i.     [Sw.  and   O.  rasp  t  G.raspel;   Dan.  raspe; 
Fr.  r&pe,  for  raspe  ;  It.  and  Sp.  raspa.     See  Rase.] 

1.  A  species  of  file,  on  which  the  cutting  promi- 
nences are  distinct,  being  raised  by  punching  with  a 
point,  instead  of  cutting  with  a  chisel.  Hebert. 

2.  A  raspberry,  which  see. 

3.  The  rough  bark  of  a  tree.  Bacon. 
RASP,  t;.  t.     [D.  raspen :  Dan.  rasper :  Sw.  raspa  ;  It. 

raspare  ;  Sp.  raspnr  ;  Fr.  raper ;  W.  rhathell,  in  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.     See  Rase.] 

To  rub  or  file  with  a  rasp  ;  to  rub  or  grate  with  a 
rough  file ;  as,  to  rasp  wood  to  make  it  smooth  ;  to 
rasp  bones  to  powder.  Wiseman.    Moron. 

RXSP'A-TO-RY,  77.     A  surgeon's  rasp.        Wiseman. 

RASP'BER-RY,  (raz'ber-re,)  77.  [from  rasp,  so  named 
from  the  roughness  of  the  fruit.  G.  kratzbeere,  from 
kratzen,  to  scratch.] 

The  fruit  of  a  bramble  or  species  of  Rubus  ;  a  ber- 
ry growing  on  a  prickly  plant ;  as,  the  black  raspber- 
ry i  the  red  and  the  white  raspberry. 

RASP'BER-RY-BUSH,  ti.  The  bramble  producing 
raspberries. 

RASP'ED,  (r'aspt,)  pp.  Rubbed  or  filed  with  a  rasp; 
grated  to  a  fine  powder. 

RXSP'ER,  re.     A  scraper.  Shertoood. 

RASP'ING,  ppr.  Filing  with  a  rasp ;  grating  to  a  fine 
powder. 

RAS'IJRE,  (ra/zhur,)  77.  [L.  rasura,  from  rado,  rasas. 
See  Rase.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving ;  the  act  of  eras- 
ing. 

2.  The  mark  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any  part 
of  a  writing  or  print  is  erased,  effaced,  or  oblitera- 
ted ;  an  erasure.  Auliffe. 

RAT,  77.  [Sax.  net;  D.  rat;  G.  ratze ;  Fr.  rat  ;  Arm. 
raz ;  Sp.  rato  ;  Port,  id.,  a  rat,  and  ratos,  sharp  stones 
in  the  sea  that  wear  cables  ;  probably  named  from 
gnawing,  and  from  the  root  of  L.  rodo.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Mus,  larger  than  mice,  which  are  rodent  mammals, 
or  small  quadrupeds  that  infest  houses,  stores,  and 
ships;  a  troublesome  race  of  animals. 

To  smell  a  rat ;  to  be  suspicious  ;  to  be  on  the  watch 
from  suspicion  ;  as  a  cat  by  the  scent  or  noise  of  a  rat. 

RAT,  v.  i.  [From  the  desertion  of  a  place  by  rats  be- 
fore an  anticipated  calamity.] 

1.  In  English  politics,  to  desert  one's  former  party, 
and  go  over  to  the  opposite.  Booth. 

2.  Among  printers,  to  work  at  less  than  the  estab- 
lished prices.  T.  F.  Adams. 

RAT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  rate.]  That  may  be  rated,  or 
set  at  a  certain  value  ;  as,  a  Danish  ore  ratable  at  two 
marks.  Camden. 

2.  Liable  or  subjected  by  law  to  taxation  ;  as,  rata- 
ble estate.  Stat,  of  Conn. 

RAT'A-BLY,  adv.  By  rate  or  proportion  ;  proportion- 
ally. Ralegh. 

RAT-A-F'f'A,  71.  [Sp.]  A  fine  spirituous  liquor,  fla- 
vored with  the  kernels  of  several  kinds  of  fruits, 
particularly  of  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches. 

Sp.  Diet.     Ure. 

RAT-AN',  71.     [Malay,  rotan ;  Java,  rottemg.] 

1.  A  name  applied  to  stems,  the  growth  of  India, 
and  the  produce  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Cal- 
amus, most  or  all  of  which  are  perennial,  simple  or 
unbranched,  cylindrical,  jointed,  very  tough  and 
strong,  from  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  to  the  size  of 
the  human  wrist,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
length.  They  are  used  for  wicker-work,  seats  of 
chairs,  walking-sticks,  withes  and  thongs,  ropes,  ca- 
bles, &c. 

2.  A  walking-stick  made  of  ratan. 
RAT'A-NY.      j  77.      A  half  shrubby  Peruvian    plant, 
RAT'AN-HY,  (     Krameria  triandra,  the  root  of  which 

is  very  astringent.  P.  Cyc. 

RAT'-CATCH-ER,  71.  One  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  catch  rats. 

RATCH,  71.  A  bar  containing  angular  teeth,  into 
which  a  pall  or  catch  drops,  to  prevent  machines 
from  running  back.  Hebert. 

RATCH'ET,  77,  In  a  watch,  a  small  tooth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fusee  or  barrel,  which  stops  it  in  wind- 
ing up.  Hutton. 

RATCII'ET-WHEEL,  77.*  A  circular  wheel,  having 
angular  teeth,  into  which  a  pall  or  catch  drops,  to 
prevent  machines  from  running  back.  Hebert. 
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RATCH'IL,  77.     Among  miners,  fragments  of  stone. 
RATE,  77.      [Norm,  rate  ;    L.  rat  us,  rear,  contracted 
from  retor,  rcdor,  or  resor.     See  Ratio  and  Reason.] 

1.  The  proportion  or  standard  by  which  quantity 
or  value  is  adjusted  ;  as,  silver  valued  at  the  rate  of 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  the  ounce. 

The  rate  and  standard  of 
these  days. 

2.  Price  or  amount  stated  or  fixed  on  any  thing. 
A  king  may  purchase  territory  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  Settled  allowance  ;  as,  a  daily  rate  of  provisions. 
2  Kings  xxv. 

4.  Degree ;  comparative  hight  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.  Shah. 

Jn  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear  above  the  rale  and 
pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that  he  was  so  infinitely  merciful. 

Cautmy. 

5.  Degree  in  which  any  thing  is  done.  The  ship 
sails  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate,  nor  come  up    i 
soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

6.  Degree  of  value;  price.  Wheat  in  England  is 
often  sold  at  the  rate  of  fifty  shillings  the  quarter. 
Wit  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

7.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  authority  on  property 
for  public  use,  according  to  its  income  or  value;  as, 
parish  rates  ;  town  rates ;  highway  rates. 

8.  In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship,  which 
is  called  first,  second,  third,  &.c,  ra(e,  according  to 
rts  magnitude  or  force. 

RaTE,  7'.  t.  To  set  a  certain  value  on  ;  to  value  at  a 
certain  price  or  degree  of  excellence. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate.  Dryden. 

Instead  of  rating  the  man  by  bis  performances,  we  too  frequently 
rate  the  performance  by  the  man.  Rambler. 

2.  To  fix  the  magnitude,  force,  or  order,  as  of 
ships.  A  ship  is  rated  in  the  first  class,  or  as  a  ship 
of  the  line. 

3.  To  take  the  rate  of  ;  as,  to  rate  a  chronometer, 
that  is,  to  ascertain  the  exact  7V7(e  of  its  gain  or  loss 
as  compared  with  true  time,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  due  allowance  or  computation  dependent  thereon. 

Prof.  Loornis. 
RATE,  v.  7.     To  be  set  or  considered  in  a  class,  as  a 
ship.     The  ship  rates  as  a  ship  of  the  line. 
2.  To  make  an  estimate. 
RATE,  v.  t.     [Sw.  rata,  to  refuse,  to  find  fault ;  ryta, 
to  roar,  to  huff;  Ice.  reita,  or  G.  bcreden,  from  rcden, 
to  speak,  Sax.  r&dan.     (See  Read.)     It  is  probably 
allied  to  rattle,  and  perhaps  to  L.  rudo.     See  Class 
Rd,  No.  71,  76,  Ar.] 

To  chide  with  vehemence  ;  to  reprove ;  to  scold  ; 
to  censure  violently. 

Go,  rale  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy.  Sliak. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
about  you,  sir.  Sliak. 

RAT'ED,  pp.     Set  at  a  certain  value  ;  estimated  ;  set 
in  a  certain  order  or  rank. 
2.  Chid  ;  reproved. 
RAT'ER,  77.    One  who  sets  a  value  on  or  makes  an 

estimate. 
RATH,  n.     [Ir.  rath,  a  hill,  mount,  or  fortress.] 

A  hill.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RATH,  a.  [Sax.  rath,  rtethe,  hrmth,  hrathe,  hrad,  or 
hrad,  quick,  hasty  ;  Ir.  ratham,  to  grow  or  be  pros- 
perous ;  from  the  same  root  as  ready  and  rash,  from 
the  sense  of  shooting  forward.     See  Ready.] 

Early  ;  coming  before  others,  or  before  the  usual 
time. 

Bring  the  rath  primrose,  that  forsaken  dies.  Milton. 

RATH'ER,  adv.  [Sax.  rathor,  hrathor  :  comp.  Of  rath, 
quick,  prompt,  hasty,  ready.  So  we  use  sooner  in  an 
equivalent  sense.  I  would  rather  go,  or  sooner  go. 
The  use  is  taken  from  pushing  or  moving  forward. 
So  the  Italians  use  anzi,  (L.  ante,  before.)  "  Ma  egli 
disse,  anzi,  beati  coloro  ch'odono  la  parola  di  Dio,  e 
l'osservano."  But  he  said  yea  rather,  happy  are 
they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 
Luke  xi.] 

1:  Mire  readily  or  willingly,  with  better  liking; 
with  preference  or  choice. 

My  soul  chooselh  strangling  and  death  rather  than  life.  —  Job 

Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil. — John  iii.  Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 

2.  In  preference  ;  preferably  ;  with  better  reason. 
Good  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  evil.     See  Acts  v. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 
He  sought  throughout  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 

And  nowhere  limlirg,  rather  feared  her  slain.  Dryden. 

4.  More  propeny ;  more  correctly  speaking. 

This  is  an  art 
Which  does  men.!  nature,  change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  u  iture.  Shak. 

5.  Noting  some  degree  of  contrariety  in  fact. 

She  was  nothing  'letter,  but  rather   grew   worse. —  Mark  r. 

Matt,  xxvii.' 
The  rather;  esiecially  ;  for  better  reason ;  fir  par- 
ticular cause. 

You  an*  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time, 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand,  Shak. 
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Had  rather,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  would 
rather. 

I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding.  —  1  Cor. 

Tl»is  phrase  may  have  been  originally,  "  I'd 
rather,"  for  I  would  rather,  and  the  contraction  after- 
ward mistaken  for  had.  Correct  speakers  and 
writers  generally  use  would  :n  all  such  phrases;  I 
would  rather,  I  prefer  ;  I  desire  in  preference. 

RATH'OF-FITE,  n.  A  mineral  brought  from  Sweden, 
of  the  garnet  kind.  Its  color  is  a  dingy,  brownish- 
black.  Philips. 

RAT-I-FI-eA'TION,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  ratify.']  The  act 
of  ratifying  ;  confirmation. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  sanction  and  validity  to 
something  done  by  another  ;  as,  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

RAT'I-FI-£D,  pp.  Confirmed  ;  sanctioned  ;  made 
valid. 

RAT'I-FI-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  ratifies  or  sanc- 
tions. 

RAT'I-FV,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ratijier  ;  L.  ratum  facio,  to  make 
firm.] 

1.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  to  settle. 

We  have  ratified  to  litem  the  borders  of  Jndea.  —  1  Mace. 

2.  To  approve  and  sanction  ;  to  make  valid  ;  as, 
to  ratify  an  agreement  or  treaty. 

RAT'f-FY-ING,  ppr.  Confirming  ;  establishing  ;  ap- 
proving and  sanctioning. 

RAT-I-HA-BI"TION,  n.  Confirmation  or  approba- 
tion, as  of  a  contract. 

RAT'ING,  ppr.      [from   rate.]      Setting   at  a  certain 
value  ;  assigning  rank  to  ;  estimating. 
2.  Chiding  ;  reproving. 

RA'TIO,  (ra'sho,)  n.  [L.,  from  ratus,  reor,  to  think 
or  suppose,  to  set,  confirm,  or  establish.  Rcor  is 
CODtracted  from  rcdor  or  retor,  and  primarily  signifies 
to  throw,  to  thrust,  hence  to  speak,  to  set  in  the 
mind,  to  think,  like  L.  suppono  ;  and  setting  gives 
the  sense  of  a  fixed  rate  or  rule.     See  Reason.] 

1.  In  popular  language,  proportion ;  rate;  degree; 
as,  the  ratio  of  representation  in  congress. 

2.  In  mathematics,  the  relation  which  one  quantity 
has  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  as  expressed  by  the 
quotient  of  the  one  divided  by  the  other..  Thus  the 
ratio  of  4  to  2  is  4-2,  or  2  ;  and  the  ratio  of  5  to  6  is 
5-6.  This  is  geometrical  ratio,  which  is  that  signified 
when  the  term  is  used  without  distinction  ;  but 
arithmetical  ratio  is  the  difference  between  two  quan- 
tities.    Thus  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  2  to  6  is  4. 

Day's  algebra. 
Ratio  respects  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  only. 
One  line  may  be  compared  witli  another  line,  but  a 
line  can  not  be  compared  with  a  superficies,  and 
hence  between  a  line  and  a  superficies  there  can  be 
no  ratio.  Encyc. 

RA-TIOC'I-NATE,  (ra-shos'e-nate,)  v.  i.  [L.  ratioci- 
nor,  from  ratio,  reason.] 

To  reason  ;  to  argue.     [Little  used.] 
RA-TIOC-I-NA'TION,   (ra-shos-e-na'shun,)  n.      [L. 
ratiocinatio.] 

The  act  or  process  of  reasoning,  or  of  deducing 
consequences  from  premises.     [See  Reasoning.] 
Brown.     South. 
RA-TIOC'I-NA-TIVE,  (ra-shos'e-na-tive,)  a.     Argu- 
mentative; consisting  in  the  comparison  of  proposi- 
tions or  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  inferences  from 
the  comparison  ;  as,  a  ratiocinative  process.      Hale. 
[A  had  word   and  little  used.] 
RA'TION,  ?i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ratio,  proportion.] 

A  portion  or  fixed  allowance  of  provisions,  drink, 
and  forage,  assigned  to  each  soldier  in  an  army  for 
his  daily  subsistence,  and  for  the  subsistence  of 
horses.  Officers  have  several  rations,  according  to 
their  rank  or  number,  of  attendants.  Seamen  in  the 
.navy  also  have  rations  of  certain  articles.  Encyc. 
RA'TION-AL,  (ra'shun-al  or  rash'un-al,)  a.  t  [Fr.  ra- 
tionnel ;  It.  rationale ;  L.  rationalist] 

1.  Having  reason,  or  the  faculty  of  reasoning  ;  en- 
dowed with  reason  ;  opposed  to  Irrational;  as, 
man  is  a  rational  being  ;  brutes  are  not  rational  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational  nature.    Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason  :  opposed  to  Absurd  ;  as, 
a  rational  conclusion  or  inference  ;  rational  conduct. 

3.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  extravagant. 

4.  Acting  in  conformity  to  reason ;  wise ;  ju- 
dicious :  as,  a  rational  man. 

Rational  horizon.     See  Horizon,  No.  2. 
Rational   quantity:    in    algebra,  a   quantity  whose 
value   can   be   exactly  expressed    by   numbers;  op- 
posed to  irrational  Quantity  or  surd.  Hutton. 
RA'T!ON-AL,   (ra'shun-al   or  rash'un-al,)  77.      A  ra- 
tional being.  Young. 
RA-TION-A'LE,  (ra-shun-a'le  or  rash-un-a'Ie,)  n.     A 
detail  with   reasons  ;    a  series  of  reasons  assigned  ; 
as,  Dr.  Sparrow's  rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

2.  An  account  or  solution  of  the  principles  of 
some  opinion,  action,  hypothesis,  phenomenon,  &c. 

Encyc. 
RX'TION-AL-ISM,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  «.    A  sys- 
tem  of  opinions  deduced  from    reason,  as   distinct 
from  inspiration  or  opposed  to  it.  Bib.  Rcpos. 
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RA'TION-AL-IST,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  n.  One 
who  proceeds  in  his  disquisitions  and  practice 
wholly  upon  reason.  Bacon. 

2.  "Rationalists  may  be  said  to  comprehend  those 
latitudinarians,  who  consider  the  supernatural  events 
recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  evenls 
happening  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
described  by  the  writers,  without  any  real  ground, 
as  supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality  of 
the  Scriptures  as  subject  to  the  test  of  human  rea- 
son. C.  Butler. 

The  definition  applies  to  the  writings  of  many 
German  divines. 

RA-TION-AL-IST'IC,  (  (ra'shun-  or  \  a.    Belong- 

RA-TION-AL-IST'IC-AL,  (  rash'un-,)  |  ingto,or 
in  accordance  with,  the  principles  of  rationalism. 

RA-TION-AL-IST'I€-AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  rationalistic 
manner. 

RA-TION-AL'I-TY,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  n.  The 
power  of  reasoning. 

God  has  mad.1  rationality  the  common  portion  of  mankind. 

Goi>.  0/  the  Tongue. 
2.  Reasonableness. 

Well-directed  Intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  not  bear  a  rigid 
examination.  Brown. 

RA'TION-AL-IZE,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  v.  t.     To 

convert  to  rationalism. 
RA'TION-AL-LY,  (-ra'shun-   or   rash'un-,)  ado.     In 

consistency  with  reason  ;  reasonably.    We  rationally 

expect  every  man  will  pursue  his  own  happiness. 
RA'TION-AL-NESS,  (ra'shun-  or  rash'un-,)  71.     The 

state  of  being  rational  or  consistent  with  reason. 
EAT'LIN,     j  n.     A  small  line  traversing  the  shrouds 
RAT'LINE,  J      of  a  ship,  making  the  step  of  a  ladder 

for  ascending  to  the  mast-heads.  Totten. 

RAT-OON',  71.     [Sp.  rctonoi  rclonar,  to  sprout  again.] 

1.  A  sprout  from  the  root  of  the  sugar-cane,  which 
has  been  cut.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

2.  A  name  of  the  heart  leaves  in  a  tobacco  plant. 
RATS'BANE,  n.     [rat   and    bane.]     Poison    for   rats; 

arsenous  acid. 

RATS'BAN-£D,  a.     Poisoned  by  ratsbane.     Junius. 

RATS'TAIL,  n.  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  the 
hair  of  the  tail  is  permanently  lost.  Oardner. 

RAT'-TAIL,  71.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence  grow- 
ing from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of 
a  horse.  .  Encyc. 

RAT-TEEN',  n.      [Sp.  ratina,  ratteen,  and  a   musk 
mouse.] 
A  thick,  woolen  stuff,  quilled  or  twilled. 

RAT-TI-NET',  n.  A  woolen  stuff  thinner  than  rat- 
teen. 

RAT'TING,  ppr.  [from  rat.]  Deserting  one's  former 
party  and  going  over  to  the  opposite.     [English.] 

RAT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  deserting  one's  former 
party  and  going  over  to  the  opposite.     [English.] 

2.  Among  printers,  the  act  of  working  for  less 
than  the  established  prices.  T.  E.  Adams. 

RAT'TLE,  (rat'tl,)  v.  i.  [D.  ratclen ;  reutelen ;  G. 
rasseln  ;  Dan.  raster  ;  Sw.rassla;  Gr.  Kpo-eoi,  Kflo- 
raW,  with  a  prefix.     O.11.  rate.] 

1.  To  make  a  quick,  sharp  noise,  rapidly  repeated, 
by  the  collision  of  bodies  not  very  sonorous.  When 
bodies  are  sonorous,  it  is  called  Jingling.  We  say, 
the  wheels  rattle  over  the  pavement. 

Anil  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.  Addison. 

He  fagoted  his  notions  as  tiny  fell, 

And  il  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily  ;  to  utter  words  in 
a  clattering  manner. 

Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryden. 

He  rallies  it  out  against  popery.  Sioifl. 

RAT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling  sound, 
or  a  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds  ;  as,  to  rattle  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  stun  with  noise  ;  to  drive  with  sharp  sounds 
rapidly  repeated. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 

As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.  Skak. 

3.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at  clamorously  ;  as,  to  rattle 
off  servants  sharply.  Arbuthnot. 

RAT'TLE,  n.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp,  clattering 
sounds  ;  as,  the  rattle  of  a  drum.  Prior. 

2.  A  rapid  succession  of  words  sharply  uttered  ; 
loud,  rapid  talk  ;  clamorous  chiding. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  a  clattering  sound 
is  made.     [For  watchman's  rattle,  see  Watchman.] 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and   the  cymbals  of  Brasilea  nearly  enough 

resemble  each  other.  Ralegh. 

The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy.  Pope. 

4.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  lousewort. 

Fam.  of  Pi  ants. 
Yellow  rattle ;   a  plant  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus. 

Loudon. 
RAT'TLE-BOX,7t.     A  plant ;  a  popular  name  of  one 

or  more  species  of  Crotalaria. 
RAT'TLE-HEAD-F.D,  a.     Noisv  ;  giddy;  unsteady. 
RAT'TLES,  (rat'tlz,)  71.  pi.     The  popular  name  of  the 

croup,  or  Cvnanche  trachealis  of  Cullen. 
RAT'TLE-SNAKE,  n.  *  An  American  snake  that  has 
rattles  at  the  tail,  of  the  genus  Crotalus,     The  rat- 
tles  consist   of   articulated    horny  cells,   which  the 
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animal  vibrates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  rat- 
tling sound.  The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  is  dan- 
gerous. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE-ROOT,  71.  A  plant  or  root  of  the 
genus  Polygala,  and  another  of  the  genus  Prertanthes  ; 
used  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

RA'I  'TLE-SNaKE-WEED,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngiiim.  Earn,  of  Plants. 

RAT'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  a  quick  succession 
of  sharp  sounds. 

RAT'TLING,  n.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp  sounds. 
JValt.  hi. 

RAT-TOON'.     See  Ratoon. 

RAU'CI-TY,  71.  [L.  raucus,  hoarse.  Raucus  is  the 
Eng.  rough,  which  see.] 

1.  Hoarseness  ;  a  loud,  rough  sound  ;  as,  the  rau- 
city  of  a  trumpet.  Bacon. 

2.  Among  physicians,  hoarseness  of  the  human 
voice. 

RAU'COUS,  a.     Hoarse  ;  harsh.     [JVot  in  use.] 
RAUGHT,  (rawt,)  the  old  participle  of  Reach.  [Obs.] 
RAUNCH.     See  Wrench. 

RAVAGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  ravir,  to  rob  or  spoil,  L. 
rapio.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  18,  19,  20,  27.] 

1.  Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste ;  destruction  by  violence, 
either  by  men,  beasts,  or  physical  causes  ;  as,  the 
ravage  of  a  lion  ;  the  ravages  of  fire  or  tempest ;  the 
ravages  of  an  army. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Addison. 

2.  Waste ;  ruin ;  destruction  by  decay ;  as,  the 
ravages  of  time. 

RAVAGE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ravager.] 

1.  To  spoil ;  to  plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  sack. 

Already  Cesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe.  Addison. 

2.  To  lay  waste  by  any  violent  force;  as,  a  flood 
or  inundation  ravages  the  meadows. 

The  shattered  forest  und  the  ravaged  vale.  Thomson. 

3.  To  waste  or  destroy  by  eating ;  as,  fields  rav- 
aged by  swarms  of  locusts. 

RAVAG--ED,  pp.  or  a.     Wasted  ;  destroyed  ;  pillaged. 

RAVAGER,  7i.  A  plunderer;  a  spoiler;  he  or  that 
which  lays  waste.  Swift. 

RAVAG-ING,  ppr.  Plundering;  pillaging;  laying 
waste. 

RAVE,  v.  i.  [D.  revelcn,  to  rave,  Eng.  to  revel;  Sp. 
rabiar ;  Port,  raioar  ;  L  rabio.  to  rave,  to  rage,  or  be 
furious  ;  rabies,  rage;  It.  rabbia,  whence  arrabbiare, 
to  enrage  ;  Fr.  rSocr,  if  not  a  contracted  word  ;  Dan. 
raver,  to  reel.     See  Class  Rb,  No.  27,  34.] 

1.  To  wander  in  mind  or  intellect;  to  be  delir- 
ious ;  to  talk  irrationally  ;  to  be  wild. 

Wiien  men  thus  rave,  we  may  conclude  their  brains  are  turned. 
Gov.  of  die  Tongue. 

2.  To  utter  furious  exclamations  ;  to  be  furious  or 
raging,  as  a  madman. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast  t  Addison. 

3.  To  dote;  to  be  unreasonably  fond  ;  followed  by 
upon  ,-  as,  to  7-at;c  upon  antiquity.     [Hardly  proper.] 

Locke. 
RAVE,  71.    The  upper  side-piece  of  timber  of  the  body 

of  a  cart.  JW10  England. 

RAV£L,  (rav'l,)  v.  t.     [D.  raaffelcn  and  ravelen.     See 

Class  Rb,  No.  3,  4,  34.] 

1.  To  tear  out  or  pull  asunder  anything  complex 
or  complicate  ;  to  untwist ;  to  unweave  or  unknot ; 
to  disentangle  ;  as,  to  ravel  out  a  twist ;  to  ravel  out 
a  stocking. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care.  Shak. 

2.  To  entangle;  to  entwist  together ;  to  make  in 
tricate  ;  to  involve  ;  to  perplex.     [  Obs.] 

What  glory's  due  to  him  that  could  divide 

Such  raveled  interests,  has  the  knot  untied  f  Waller. 

3.  To  hurry  or  run  over  in  confusion.  [JVof  in 
use.]  Digby. 

[The  true  sense  of  this  word,  as  Dr.  Webster  has 
remarked,  is  to  separate  the  texture  of  that  which  is 
woven  or  knit ;  to  pull  asunder  that  which  is  com- 
plex >r  complicate.  As  this  process,  however,  would 
often  result  in  greater  complication  or  entanglement, 
it  also  acquired  the  opposite  meaning,  to  entangle  or 
make  intricate  ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is  no  longer 
used.  —  Ed.] 
RAV'iCL,  (rav'l,)  v.  i.  To  be  separated  in  texture  ;  to 
be  untwisted  or  unwoven  ;  to  be  disentangled. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  fall  into  perplexity  and  confusion.     [Obs.] 

Till,  bv  Lh'-ir  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  sliil  less  resolved.  Milton. 

3.  To  work  in  perplexities  ;  to  busy  one's  self 
with  intricacies  ;  to  enter  by  winding  and  turning. 
[Obs.] 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of  elder  times. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  humor  ol  raveling  into  all  ihese  inyBticul  or  entatitrled  mat- 
ters —  produced  infinite  disputes.  Temple. 

RAVEL-ED,   pp.   or  a.     Untwisted  ;    disentangled  ; 

twisted  together  ;  made  intricate. 
RAVE'LIX,  (rav'lin,)  «.*  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  rebellin ;  Port. 

rehrlim:  It.  ravellino.] 
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RAV 

*  In  fortification,  a  detached  work  with  two  embank- 
ments which  make  a  salient  angle.  It  is  raised  be- 
fore the  curtain  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place. 

Brands. 

RAVEL-ING,  ppr.  Untwisting  ;  disentangling  ; 
twisting ;  entangling. 

RAVEL-INGS,  n.  pi.  Threads  detached  by  the  pro- 
cess of  raveling. 

RA'VEN,  (ra'vn,)  71.*  [Sax.  hrarfn,  krefn,  or  rmfn;  G. 
robe;  D.  raaf.  Q.u.  Heb.  3"iy,  from  its  color.  But 
this  may  be  L.  corvns.  The  Saxon  orthography 
would  indicate  that  this  fowl  is  named  from  pilfer- 
ing; krcafian,  reafian,  to  plunder,  to  rob,  L.  rapio.] 

A  large  bird  of  a  black  color,  belonging  to  the 
crow  family,  the  Corvus  Coraz.  P.  Cyc. 

RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  v.  t.  [G.  rauben  ;  Dan.  rover;  Sw. 
rojfa,  rofva,  to  rob  ;  Sax.  reafian,  hreafian.     But  it  is 


more  nearly  allied  to  Ar.  (       9.  raffa,  to  eat  much, 

to  pluck  off  in  feeding.    Class  kb,  No.  12.    See  No. 
18,  19,  34.] 

1.  To  devour  with  great  eagerness  ;  to  eat  with 
voracity. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil  ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die.  Sliak. 

Like  a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey.  —  Ezek.  xxii. 

2.  To  obtain  by  violence.  Haleewill. 
RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  it.  i.     To  prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.  — GeD.  xlix. 

RAVEN,  (rav'n,)  n.    Prey;  plunder;  food  obtained 
by  violence.    Nak.  ii. 
2.  Rapine  ;  rapacity.  Ray. 

RAVEN-ED,  pp.     Devoured  with  voracity. 

RAVEN-ER,  n.     One  that  ravens  or  plunders. 

Oower. 
2.  Raveners,  pi. ;  birds  of  prey,  as  the  owl,  kite, 
hawk,  and  vulture.  Kirby. 

RA  VEN-ING,  ppr.  Preying  with  rapacity ;  vora- 
ciously devouring  ;  as,  a  ravening  wolf. 

RA  VEN-ING,  n.     Eagerness  for  plunder.     Luke  xi. 

RAVEN-OUS,  a.  Furiously  voracious ;  hungry  even 
to  rage  ;  devouring  with  rapacious  eagerness  ;  as,  a 
ravenous  wolf,  lion,  or  vulture.  Milton. 

2.  Eager  for  prey  or  gratification  ;  as,  ravenous  ap- 
petite or  desire.  Shale. 

RAVEN-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  raging  voracity. 

Burnet. 

RAVEN-OTJS-NESS,  n.  Extreme  voracity;  rage  for 
prey  ;  as,  the  ravenousness  of  a  lion.  Hale. 

RS'VEN'S-DUCK,  n.     [G.  ravenstuck.] 

A  species  of  sail-cloth.  Tooke. 

RAVER,  n.  [from  rave.]  One  that  raves  or  is  fu- 
rious. 

RAV'/N.     See  Raven. 

RA V'VN,  a.     Ravenous.     [Not  in  use.}  Shale. 

RA-V4NE',  (ra-veen',)  n.  [Fr.  ravin,  from  ravir,  to 
snatch  or  tear  away.] 

A  long,  deep,  and  narrow  hollow,  worn  by  a 
stream  or  torrent  of  water;  hence,  any  long,  deep, 
and  narrow  hollow  or  pass  through  mountains,  &c. 

RAVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Furious  with  delirium;  mad; 
distracted. 

RAVING-LY,  adv.  With  furious  wildness  or  frenzy  ; 
with  distraction.  Sidney. 

RAVISH,  «.  (.  [Fr.  ravir;  Arm.  ravicza;  Sax.  hrea- 
fian :  W.  rhcibiam ;  L.  rapio.  See  Class  Rb,  No.  18, 
19,  2fi,  27  ] 

1.  To  seize  and  carry  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravisli  from  my  chin, 

Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Slialc. 

This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right.  Dryrlen. 

2.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force, 
anil  against  her  consent,     fs.  xiii.     Zeeh.  xiv. 

3.  To  bear  away  with  joy  or  delight ;  to  delight  to 
ecstasy  ;  to  transport. 

'Thou  hast  ravislied  my  heart.  —  Cant.  iv.     Prov.  v. 

RAVISH-ED,  (rav'isht,)  pp.  or  a.  Snatched  away  by 
violence  ;  forced  to  submit  to  carnal  embrace ;  de- 
lighted to  ecstasy. 

RAVISH-ER,  n.     One  that  takes  by  violence.   Pope. 

2.  One  that  forces  a  woman  to  his  carnal  embrace. 

3.  One  that  transports  with  delight. 
RAVISH-ING,  ppr.    Snatching  or  taking  by  violence  ; 

compelling  to  submit  to  carnal  intercourse;  delight- 
ing to  ecstasy. 
2.  a.  Delighting  to  rapture  ;  transporting. 
RAVISH-ING,  H.     A  seizing  and  carrying  away  by 
violence. 

2.  Carnal  knowledge  by  force,  against  consent. 

3.  Ecstatic  delight  ;  transport. 

RA  VISH-ING-LY,  adv.     To  extremity  of  delight. 

Chapman. 
R  A  VISH-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  forcing  a  woman  to 
carnal  connection  ;  forcible  violation  of  chastity. 
Taylor.     Dryden. 

2.  Rapture  ;  transport  of  delight ;  ecstasy  ;  pleas- 
ing violence  on  the  mind  or  senses. 

All  thinm  joy  with  ravishment 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

3.  The  act  of  carrying  away  ;  abduction  ;  as,  the 


RAY 

ravishment  of  children  from  their  parents,  of  a  ward 
from  his  guardian,  or  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 

Blackstone. 
RAW,  a.  [Sax.  hreaw,  reaw ;  D.  raauw  ;  G.  roll ;  Dan. 
raa  ;  Sw.  ra  ;  L.  crudus  ;  Sp.  and  It.  crudo  ;  Fr.  cru ; 
Arm.  criz  or  crih ;  W.  crau,  blood  ;  eri,  raw.  In  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  the  last  radical  is  lost  or  sunk  to 
w  or  h,  but  the  Saxon  initial  h  represents  the  L.  c. 

-' c    . 
Ar.  •  \2  ,\  aradzu,  to  eat  or  corrode,  L.  rodo,  also  to 

become  rata.     Class  Rd,  No.  35.] 

1.  Not  altered  from  its  natural  state  ;  not  roasted, 
boiled,  or  cooked  ,  not  subdued  by  heat ;  as,  raw 
meat.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  covered  with  skin  ;  bare,  as  flesh. 

If  there  is  quick  ram  nosh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an  old  leprosy.  — 
Lev.  xiii. 

3.  Sore. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw 

Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe  ;  not  concocted.     Johnson. 

5.  Not  altered  by  heat ;  not  cooked  or  dressed  ; 
being  in  its  natural  state  ;  as,  raw  fruit. 

6.  Unseasoned  ;  unexperienced  ;  unripe  in  skill  ; 
as,  people  while  young  and  raw.  South. 

So  we  say,  raw  troops ;  and  new  seamen  are  calied 
raw  hands. 

7.  New  ;  untried  ;  as,  a  raw  trick.  Shak. 

8.  Bleak  ;  chilly  ;  cold,  or  rather  cold  and  damp  ; 
as,  a  rate  day  ;  a  raw,  cold  climate.  Spenser. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day.  Shale. 

9.  Not  distilled  ;  as,  raw  water.     [Not  used.] 

Bacon. 

10.  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  as,  raw  silk  or  cotton. 

11.  Not  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  as,  raw  spirits. 

12.  Bare  of  flesh.  Spenser. 

13.  Not  tried  or  melted  and  strained ;  as,  raw 
tallow. 

14.  Not  tanned  ;  as,  raw  hides. 
RAW'-BON-ED,  a.     Having  little  flesh  on  the  bones. 

Shak. 

RAW'HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  The  name  of  a  specter,  men- 
tioned to  frighten  children  ;  as,  rawhead  and  bloody 
bones.  Drydrn. 

RAWHIDE,  n.  A  cowhide  or  coarse  riding-whip, 
made  of  untanned  leather  twisted. 

RAW'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  raw  ;  cool  and  damp.  [Not 
muck  used.]  Marston. 

RAWLY,  adv.     In  a  raw  manner. 

2.  Unskillfully  ;  without  experience. 

3.  Newly.  Shak. 
RAWNESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  raw,  uncooked, 

unaltered  by  heat ;  as,  the  rawness  of  flesh. 

2.  Unskiilfulness  ;  state  of  being  inexperienced; 
as,  the  rawness  of  seamen  or  troops. 

3.  Hasty  manner.     [Not  legitimate.]  SImk. 

4.  Chilliness  with  dampness. 

RAY,  7i.  [Ft.  raie,  rayon  ;  It.  razzo,raggio,  radio  ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  rayo  ;  from  L.  radius  ;  W.  rhaiz ;  Ir.  riodli  ; 
Arm.  rea,  roudenn,  Sans,  radina.  It  coincides  with 
rod  and  row,  from  shooting;  extending.  Hence,  in 
W.  rhaiz  is  a  spear,  as  well  as  a  ray.] 

1.  A  line  of  light,  or  the  right  line  supposed  to  be 
described  by  a  particle  of  light.  A  collection  of  par- 
allel rays  constitutes  a  beam;  a  collection  of  diverg- 
ing or  converging  rays,  a  pencil.  Olmsted. 

The  mixed  solar  beam  contains,  1st,  calorific  rays, 
producing  heat  and  expansion,  but  not  vision  and 
color;  2d,  colorific  rays,  producing  vision  and  color, 
but  not  heat  nor  expansion  ;  3d,  chemical  rays,  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  on  the  composition  of  bodies, 
but  neither  heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  color;  4th,  a 
power  producing  magnetism,  but  whether  a  distinct 
or  associated  power,  is  not  determined.  It  seems  to 
be  associated  with  the  violet,  more  than  with  the 
other  rays.  Silliman. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  beam  of  intellectual  light. 

3.  Light ;  luster. 

Tlie  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 

4.  In  botany,  the  outer  series  of  ligulate  florets  in 
a  compound  flower;  also,  the  petals  having  a  form 
different  from  the  rest,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  circumference  of  an  umbel,  a  cyme,  or  a  ca- 
pitulum  of  aggregate  flowers.  Llndlcy. 

5.  In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  ossicle  in 
the  finsuf  fishes,  serving  to  support  the  membrane. 

6.  A  plant,  [lolium.]  Ainsworth. 

7.  Ray,  for  Array.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser.     B.  Jonson. 
RAY,  7i.*  [Fr.  raie  ;  Sp.  raya  ;  G.  rocks] 

A  fish  ;    a  common   name  for  the  species  of  the 
Linnrean  genus  Raia,  including  the  skate,  thorn  back, 
torpedo,  stingray,  &c. 
RAY,  v.  I.    To  streak  ;  to  mark  with  long  lines. 

Spenser.     Shak. 

2.  To  foul  ;  to  beray.     [Not  in  use!]  Spenser. 

3.  To  array.     [Not  in  use.] 

4.  To  shoot  forth.  Thomson. 
RX'YAII,  (r'i'yil,)  it..     In  Turkey,  a  person  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan, who  pays  the  capitation  tax.     Brandc. 


REA 

RAY'ED,  pp.  oro.     Streaked;  marked  with  long  lines- 
RAY'GRASS,  ?i.    One  of  the  popular  names  of  Loli- 
um perenne  ;  rye  grass. 
RAY'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  light ;  dark  ;  not  illumi- 
nated. Youflg. 
RAZE,  7t.     A  root.     [See  Race-Ginger,  under  Race.] 
RAZE,  v.  t.t  [Fr.  raser  ;  L.  rasus,  rado  ;  Sp.  arrasar. 
See  Rase  and  Erase.] 

1.  To  subvert  from  the  foundation ;  to  overthrow ; 
to  destroy ;  to  demolish  ;  as,  to  raze  a  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  royal  hand  (hat  razed  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

2.  To  erase  ;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shalt. 

.  [In  this  sense  Rase  and  Erase  are  now  used.] 

3.  To  extirpate. 

And  raze  tlieir  factions  and  their  family.  Shale. 

RAZ'ED,  pp.  Subverted  ;  overthrown ;  wholly  ruined ; 
erased  ;  extirpated. 

RA-ZEE',  7i.  An  armed  ship  having  her  upper  deck 
cut  down,  and  thus  reduced  to  the  next  inferior  rate, 
as,  a  seventy-four  cut  dnwn  to  a  frigate.       Totten. 

RA-ZEE',  v.  t.  To  cut  down  to  an  inferior  rate  or 
class,  as  a  ship. 

RA-ZEED',  pp.    Cut  down  to  an  inferior  class. 

R  A-ZEE'ING,  ppr.     Cutting  down  to  an  inferior  class. 

RAZ'ING,  ppr.  Subverting;  destroying;  erasing; 
extirpating. 

RA'ZOR,  ii.  [Fr.  rasoir  ;  It.  rasoio  ;  from  Fr.  raser,  L. 
rasus,  rado,  to  scrape.] 

An  instrument  for  shaving  off  beard  or  hair. 
Razors  of  a  boar ;  a  boar's  tusks. 

RA'ZOR-A-BLE,  a.     Fit  to  be  shaved.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

Ra'ZOR-BILL,71.*  An  aquatic  fowl,  the  common  auk, 
Alca  lord  a.  Ed.  Encyc. 

RA'ZOR-ED,  a.     Formed  like  a  razor. 

RA'ZOR-FISH,  7i.    A  small  fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Qoryphcena  novacula,  prized  for  the  table.       Booth. 

2.  The  razor-shell.  Kirby. 

RA'ZOR-SHELL,  n.  A  bivalve  shell-fish,  of  the  ge- 
nus Solen,  having  a  shell  long  and  narrow  like  the 
handle  of  a  razor.  Kirby. 

RA'ZOR-STROP,  n.     A  strop  for  sharpening  razors. 

RAZ'URE,  7t.     [Fr.  rasure:  L.  rasura,  from  rado.} 
The  act  of  erasing  or  effacing ;  obliteration.     [See 
RasureJ 

Re,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  particle  in  the  composition 
of  words,  denotes  return,  repetiti  n,  iteration.  It  is 
contracted  from  red,  which  the  Latins  retained  in 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  in  redamo,  redeo, 


redintegro  ;  Ar.  i  ,  radda,  to  return,  restore,   bring 

back,  repel,  to  answer.  Class  Rd,  No.  1.  From  the 
Latin  or  the  original  Celtic,  the  Italians,  Spanish,  and 
French,  have  their  re,  ra,  as  prefixes.  In  a  few  Eng- 
lish words,  all  or  most  of  which,  I  believe,  we  re- 
ceive from  the  French,  it  has  lost  its  appropriate 
signification,  as  in  rejoice,  recommend,  receive. 

RE-ABSORB',  v.  t.     [re  and  absorb.]     To  draw  in  or 
imbibe  again  what  has  been  effused,  extravasated,or 
thrown  off;  used  of  fluids;  as,  to  reabsorb  chyle, 
lymph,  blood,  gas,  &c. 
2.  To  swallow  up  again. 

RE-AB-SORB'ED,  ;j/7.     Imbibed  again. 

RE-AB-SORB'ING,  ppr.     Reimbibing. 

RE-AB-SORP'TION,  (-shun,)  «.  The  act  or  process 
of  imbibing  what  has  been  previously  thrown  off, 
effused,  or  extravasated  ;  the  swallowing  a  second 
time.  Lavoisier. 

RE-AC-CESS',  71.  [re  and  access.]  A  second  access 
or  approach  ;  a  visit  renewed.  Hakewill. 

REACH,  ».  i.  Raught,  the  ancient  preterit,  is  obsolete. 
The  verb  is  now  regular  ;  pp.  Reached.  [Sax.  ra- 
can,  recan,  racau,  or  hracan  ;  Goth,  rakyan  ;  Ir.  rig- 
him,  roichim ;  Dan.  rekker ;  D.  reiken,  rekken ;  G.  rcicken, 
recken;  Sw.  rdeka ;  Gr.  opcyoi ;  It.  reccre,  to  reach, 
retch,  or  vomit ;  L.  7-e^ro,  to  rule  or  govern,  to  make 
right  or  straight,  that  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  the  radi- 
cal sense.  The  English  sense  of  reach  appears  in  L. 
porrigo  and  porricio.  We  find  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, Ch.  J31  to  desire,  to  long  for,  Syr.  ,.  .>  ra- 
gi,  and  ,.  .  jj  aragi,  to  desire.    This  is  the  Greek 

opcyoi,  to  reach,  to  stretch,  the  radical  sense  of  de- 
siring. The  latter  Syriac  word  is  the  Hebrew  J"in,  to 
weave  ;  but  the  primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  strain. 

-  -    £ 
This  verb  in  Arabic,  -^  ,i  arikha,  signifies  to  send 

forth  a  grateful  smell,  to  breathe  fragrance,  the  root 
of  the  t..fra<rro.  But  the  primary  sense  is  the  same, 
to  reach,  to  extend,  to  sho^t  forth.    The  same  word 

in  Eth.  ^  l\J- raga,  San.  rick'h,  signifies  to  con- 
geal or  condense,  to  make  stiff  or  rigid.  This  is  the 
L.  rio-eo,  Gr.  tity.'oj,  and  hence  L.  frigeo,  whence 
friirid.     This  sense  also  is  from  stretching  or  draw- 
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ing,  making  tense  or  rigid.  The  radical  sense  of 
yp~i  is  the  same,  whence  region,  and  the  Heb.  y  pi, 
the  expanse  of  heaven  or  the  firmament.  The  L. 
ro'ro  has  the  same  radical  sense,  to  reach,  to  urge. 
See  Class  Rg,  No.  1,  8,  15,  18,  21.] 

1.  To  extend;  to  stretch  ;  in  a  general  sense ;  some- 
times followed  by  out  and  forth;  as,  to  reach  out  the 
arm.     Hence, 

2.  To  extend  to  ;  to  touch  by  extending,  either  the 
arm  alone,  or  with  an  instrument  in  the  hand  ;  as, 
to  reach  a  book  on  the  shelf;  I  can  net  reach  the  ob- 
ject with  my  cane  ;  the  seaman  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  river  with  a  pole  or  a  line. 

3.  To  strike  from  a  distance. 


O  patron  power,  thy  present  Slid  afford, 
That  1  may  rtach  the  beast. 


Drya< 


4.  To  deliver  with  the  hand  by  extending  thearm  , 
to  hand.     He  reached  [to]  me  an  orange. 

He  "aclied  me  a  full  cup.  —  2  Esdras. 

5.  To  extend  or  stretch  from  a  distance. 

Reach  liither  thy  ringer—  rauft  hither  thy  hand John  u. 

6.  To  arrive  at ;  to  come  to.  The  ship  reached  her 
port  in  safety.  We  reached  New  York  on  Thursday. 
The  letter  reached  me  at  seven  li'clock. 

7.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at,  by  effort,  labor,  orstudy  ; 
hence,  to  gain  or  obtain.  Every  artist  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  point  of  excellence. 

The  lieat  account*  ol  the  appearances  of  nature  which  human 
penetration  can  reach,  come  short  of  ils  reality.       Cheyne. 

8.  To  penetrate  to. 

Whatever  allenilii 
mind,  there  is 

9.  To  extend  to  so  as  to  include  or  comprehend  in 
fact  or  principle. 

The  law  reached  the  intention  of  the  promoters,  and  this  act  fixed 
the  natural  price  of  money.  Locke. 

If  these  examples  o(  grown  men  reach  not  the  case  of  Ctoldrcn, 
let  them  examine.  Locke. 

10.  To  extend  to. 

Thy  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaches  blame.         Millon. 

11.  To  extend  ;  to  spread  abroad. 

Trees  reached  too  far  their  pampered  boughs.  Millon. 

12.  To  take  with  the  hand. 

Lest,  therefore,  now  his  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and  eat.     [Unusual.]       Millon. 

13.  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive.  South. 
REACH,  v.  i.    To  be  extended. 

The  new  world  reaches  i)uile  across  the  torrid  zone.        Boyle. 
The  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  to  the  side  of  the  sea 

of  Chinuerelh  eastward. —  Num.  xxxiv. 
And  behold,  a  ladder  set  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  readied 

to  heaven.  — Geu.  xxviii. 


2.  To  penetrate. 


Ye  ha 


i  rage  that  reacheth  to  heaven.  —  2  Chn 


3.  To  make  efFirts  to  vomit.     [See  Retch.] 

Cheyne. 
To  reach  after ;  to  make  efforts  to  attain  to  or  ob- 
tain. 

He  would  be  in  a  posture  of  mind  reaching  after  a  positive  idea 
of  infinity.  Locke. 

REACH,  n.     In  a  general  sense,  extension;  a  stretch- 
ing ;  extent. 

2.  The  power  of  extending  to,  or  of  taking  by  the 
hand,  or  by  any  instrument  managed  by  the  hand. 
The  book  is  not  within  my  reach.  The  bottom  of 
the  sea  is  not  within  the  reach  of  a  line  or  cable. 

3.  Ptiwer  of  attainment  or  management,  or  the 
limit  of  power,  physical  or  moral.  He  used  all  the 
means  within  his  reach.  The  causes  of  phenomena 
are  often  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.  Pope. 

4.  Effort  of  the  mind  in  contrivance  or  research  ; 
contrivance ;  scheme. 

Drawn  by  others  who  had  deeper  reaches  than  themselves  to 
mal'ers  which  tiley  least  intended.  Hcymard. 

5.  A  fetch  ;  an  artifice  to  obtain  an  advantage. 


6.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shale. 

7    Extent. 

And  on  Ihe  left  hand,  hell 
Willi  long  reach  interposed.  Milton. 

8.  Among  seamen,  the  distance  between  two  points 
«i  the  hanks  of  a  river,  in  which  the  current  flows 
in  a  straight  course.  Brande. 

9.  An  effort  to  vomit. 

ReACH'ED,  (recht,)  pp.  Stretched  out;  extended; 
touched  by  extending  the  arm ;  attained  to ;  ob- 
tained. 

REACH'ER,  n.  One  that  reaches  or  extends;  one 
that  delivers  by  extending  the  arm. 

REACH'ING,  ppr.  Stretching  out ;  extending;  touch- 
ing by  extension  of  the  arm  ;  attaining  to  ;  gaining  ; 
making  efforts  to  vomit. 

RE-ACT',  v.  t.    [re  and  act]    To  act  or  perform  a 


second  time  ;  as,  to  react  a  play  ;  the  same  scenes 
were  reacted  at  Rome. 
RE-A6T',  v.  i.  To  return  an  impulse  or  impression  ; 
to  resist  the  action  of  another  hotly  by  an  opposite 
force.  Every  hotly  reacts  on  the  body  that  impels  it 
from  its  natural  state. 

2.  To  act  mutually  or  reciprocally  upon  each  other, 
as  two  or  more  chemical  agents.  Dana. 

3.  To  act  in  opposition  ;  to  resist  any  influence  or 
power. 

RE-AeT'ED,  pp.  Acted  or  performed  a  second  time. 
RE-ACT'ING,  ppr.  Acting  again  ;  in  physics,  resist- 
ing the  impulse  of  another  body  by  an  opposite  force ; 
acting  mutually  or  reciprocally. 
RE-ACTION,  n.  In  mechanics,  a  force  which  a  body 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  force  from  another  body 
exerts  upon  that  body  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ohnsted. 
Action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Newton. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  of 
chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  Dana. 

3.  Any  action  in  resisting  other  action  or  power. 
RE-ACT'lVE,  a.     Having  power  to  react ;  tending  to 

reaction. 

RE-ACT'IVE-LY.  adv.     By  reaction. 

RE-ACT'IVE-NESS,   n.      The   quality   of    being  re- 
active. 

READ,  (reed,)  n.     TSax.  raid.     See  tile  verb.] 

1.  Counsel.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

2.  Saying;  sentence.     [Of>.r.]  Spenser. 
READ,  v.  t.     The  preterit  and  pp.  Read  is  pronounced 

red.  •  [Sax.  raid,  rad,  red,  speech,  discourse,  counsel, 
advice,  knowledge,  benefit,  reason;  rcrdttn,  redan,  to 
reatl,  to  decree,  to  appoint,  to  command,  to  rule  or 
govern,  to  conjecture,  to  give  or  take  counsel  ; 
aradan,  to  read,  to  tell,  to  narrate  ;  geraedan,  to  read, 
to  consult;  gerad,  mode,  condition,  or  state,  teason, 
ratio,  or  account,  knowledge,  instruction,  or  learn- 
ing, and,  as  an  adjective  or  participle,  knowing,  in- 
structed, ready,  suited  ;  gerad  heon,  to  be  ready,  to 
accord,  or  agree  ;  geradod,  excitetl,  quick.  These 
significations  unite  this  word  with  ready,  which  see. 
G.  rede,  speech,  talk,  account ;  reden,  to  speak  ;  D. 
rede,  speech  ;  rcden,  reason  ;  Dan.  rede,  account,  and 
ready;  G.  bereden,  to  berate;  rath,  advice,  counsel,  a 
council  or  senate  ;  rathen,  to  advise,  to  conjecture,  or 
guess,  to  solve  a  riddle;  D.  ratal,  counsel,  advice  ; 
raaden,  to  counsel ;  Sw.  rad,  Dan.  raad,  counsel ;  rada, 
raade.r,tt>  counsel,  to  instruct;  W.  rhaith,  straight, 
right,  that  is,  set  right,  decision,  verdict ;  rhcilheg, 
rhetoric,  from  rhatth;  Dan.  ret,  law,  justice,  right, 
reason ;  Sw.  rait,  ratta,  id. ;  Ir.  radh,  a  saying  ;  rad- 
ham,  to  say,  tell,  relate  ;  W.  adrawi,  to  tell  or  re- 
hearse ;  Gr.  peto,  for  peOto,  to  say  or  tell,  to  flow  ; 
pnrojp,  a  speaker,  a  rhetorician  ;  Goth,  rodyan,  to 
speak.  The  primary  sense  of  read  is,  to  speak,  to 
utter,  that  is,  to  push,  drive,  or  advance.  This  is 
also  the  primary  sense  of  ready,  that  is,  prompt,  or 
advancing  quick.  The  Sax.  gerad,  ready,  accords 
also  in  elements  with  the  VV.  rhad,  L.  gratia,  the 
primary  sense  of  which  is,  prompt  to  favor,  advanc- 
ing towards,  free.  The  elements  of  these  words  are 
the  same  as  those  of  ride  and  L.  gradior,  &cc.  The 
sense  of  reason  is  secondary,  that  which  is  uttered, 
said,  or  set  forth  ;  hence,  counsel,  also.  The  Sw. 
ratta,  Dan.  ret,  if  not  contracted  words,  are  from  the 
same  root.  (See  Readv.)  Class  Rd,  No.  1,  3,  5,  9, 
26.] 

1.  To  utter  or  pronounce  written  or  printed  words, 
letters,  or  characters,  in  the  proper  order  ;  to  repeat 
the  names  or  utter  the  sounds  customarily  annexed 
to  words,  letters,  or  characters  ;  as,  to  read  a  written 
or  printed  discourse  ;  to  read  the  letters  of  an  alpha- 
bet ;  to  read  figures  ;  to  read  the  notes  of  music,  or 
to  read  music. 

2.  To  inspect  and  understand  words  or  characters  ; 
to  peruse  silently  ;  as,  to  read  a  paper  or  letter  with- 
out uttering  the  words  ;  to  read  to  tine's  self. 

3.  To  discover  or  understand  by  characters,  marks, 
features,  &c. ;  as,  to  read  a  man's  thoughts  in  his 
countenance. 

rlobe.     Journ.  of  Science. 
lid  lie, 
gu.iniiijity.  Sjienser. 

4.  To  gather  the  meaning  of  by  inspection  ;  to 
learn  by  observation. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  retul  the  perfect  ways  of  honol.  Sliak. 

5.  To  know  fully. 

Who  is'l  can  read  a  woman  ?  Sliak. 

6.  To  suppose;  to  guess.     [OAs.]  Spenser. 

7.  To  advise.     [Obs.]  Spenser 
RisAD,  (reed,)  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  reading. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sense;.  —  Neh.  viii. 

2.  To  be  studious;  to  practice  much  reading. 

It  is  sure  that  Flenry  reads.  Taylor. 

3.  To  learn  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  Eastern  king  who  put  a  Judge  to  death  for  an 
iniquitous  sentence.  Stoift. 

4.  To  tell  ;  to  declare.     [Not  in  use,]        Spenser. 


To  read  the  interior  structure  of  tin 

An  armed  cors 

In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  n 


5.  To  appear  in  reading  ;  as,  the  passage  reads  thus 

in  the  early  manuscripts. 
READ,  (red,)  pp.     Uttered ;   pronounced,  as  written 

words  ni  the  proper  order  ;  as,  the  letter  was  read  to 

the  family. 
2.  Silently  perused  ;  understood  by  inspection. 
READ,  (red,)  a.     Instructed  or  knowing  by  reading  ; 

versed   in  books  ;  learned.     Well  read  is  the  phrase 

commonly  used  ;  as,  well  read  in  history  ;  well  read 

in  the  classics. 

A  poet  well  read  in  I.onginus.  Addison. 

ReAD'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  read  ;  fit  to  be  read. 

llurd. 

READ'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  readable. 

ReAD'A-BLY,  ado.     So  as  to  be  legible. 

RE-A-DEP'TION,  n.  [from  L.  re  and  adrptus,  ob- 
tained.] 

A  regaining  ;  recovery  of  something  lost.  [Not 
much  used.]  Bacon. 

READ'ER,  n.  One  that  reads  ,  any  person  who  pro- 
nounces written  words  ;  particularly,  one  whose  dis- 
tinctive office  is  to  read  prayers  in  a  church. 

2.  At  the  university  of  Oxford,  one  who  reads  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects.  Lyell. 

3.  By  way  of  distinction,  one  that  reads  much  ;  one 
studious  in  books. 

READ'ER-SHIP,  n.  [See  Read.]  The  office  of  read- 
ing prayers  in  a  church.  Swift. 

2.  At  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  office  of  a  reader 
or  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects.  Lycll. 

RliAD'I-LY,  (red'i-Iy,)  at/e.  [See  Readv.]  Quickly; 
promptly;  easily.  1  readily  perceive  the  distinction 
you  make. 

2.  Cheerfully  ;  without  delay  or  objection  ;  with- 
out reluctance.     He  readily  granted  mv  request. 

READ'I-NESS,  (red'i-ness,j  ;t.t  [from  ready.] 

1.  Quickness;  promptness;  promptitude  ;  facility  ; 
freedom  from  hinderance  or  obstruction;  as,  readi- 
ness of  speech;  readiness  of  thought;  readiness  of 
mind  in  suggesting  an  answer;  readiness  of  reply. 

2.  Piomptitude  ;  cheerfulness;  willingness;  alac- 
rity ;  freedom  from  reluctance  ;  as,  to  grant  a  request 
or  assistance  with  readiness. 

They  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  ot  mind.  —  Acts  xvii. 

3.  A  state  of  preparation;  fitness  of  condition. 
The  troops  are  in  readiness. 

READ'ING,  ppr.     Pronouncing  or  perusing  written  or 
printetl  words  or  characters  of  a  book  or  writing. 
2.  Discovering  by  marks  ;  understanding. 
READ'ING,  a.     Addicted  to  reading;   as,  a  reading 
community. 

A  reading  man,  in  the  English  universities,  is  a  hard 
student,  or  one  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  col- 
legiate studies. 
READ'ING,  ».     The  act  of  reading;  perusal. 

2.  Study  of  books :  as,  a  man  of  extensive  reading-. 

3.  A  lecture  or  prelection. 

4.  Public  recital.  0* 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.  Hooker. 

5.  In  criticism,  the  way  in  which  a  given  word  or 
passage  reads  in  a  manuscript,  version,  edition,  &C. 
No  small  part  of  the  business  of  critics  is  to  settle  the 
true  reading,  or  real  words  used  by  the  author  ;  and 
the  various  readings  of  different  critics  are  often  per- 
plexing. 

6.  A  version  or  interpretation  of  a  law,  text,  or 
passage,  as  conveying  its  meaning.  Encyc. 

7.  In  legislation,  the  formal  recital  of  a  bill  by  the 
proper  officer,  before  the  house  which  is  to  consider 
it.  In  congress  and  in  the  State  legislatures,  a  bill 
must  usually  have  three  several  readings  on  different 
days,  before  it  can  be  passed  into  a  law. 

Rl'.AD'ING-ROOM,  n.     A  room  provided  with  papers, 
periodicals,  &c,  to  which  persons  resort  for  reading. 
RE-AD-.IOIJRN',  (-jinn',)  v.  I.     [re  and  adjourn.]     To 
adjourn  a  second  time. 
2.  To  cite  or  summon  again.     [Not  used.] 

Cotgrave. 
RE-AD-JO(IRN'£D,  pp.     Adjourned  a  second  lime 
READ-JUST',  r.  t.    [re  and  adjust.]    To.  settle  again ; 
to  put  in  order  again  what  hail  been  discomposed. 

Fielding, 
RE-AD-JUST'ED,  pp.     Adjusted  anain  ;  resettled. 
RE-AD-.1UST"[NG,  ppr.     Adjusting  again. 
RE-AD-JUST'MENT,  n.    A  second  adjustment. 
RE-AD-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,) n.     [re  and  admission.] 
The  act  of  admitting  again  what  had  been  excluded  ; 
as,  the  rradmission  of  fresh  air  ir.  ,o  an  exhausted  re- 
ceive r  ■  the  rcadmtssion  of  a  student  into  a  seminary. 

JlrbvUmot. 
RE-AD-uII'l".  v.  t.     [re  and  admit.]     To  admit  again. 

Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 

Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliaul.  Millon. 

RE-AD-MIT'TANCE,  71.  A  second  admittance;  al- 
lowance to  enter  again. 

RE-AD-MIT'TED,p>.     Admitted  again. 

RE-AD-MIT'TING,  ppr.     Allowing  to  enter  again 

RE-A-DOPT',  v.  t.     [re  and  adopt.]     To  adopt  again 

Young. 

RE-ADORN",  v.  t.  To  adorn  anew;  to  decorate  a 
second  time.  Blackmore. 

RE-A-DORN'£D,p7).     Adorned  anew. 
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UE-AD-VERT'EN-CY,  a.     [re  and  advertency.]     The 

act  of  reviewing.  jy orris. 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  a.  t  [Sax.  red,  hrad,  braid,  quick, 
brisk,  prompt,  ready  ;  gcrad,  prepared,  read}',  pru- 
dent, learned  ;  hradian,  gehradiaii,  to  hasten,  to  ac- 
celerate ;  germdian,  to  make  ready  ;  D.j-eeden,  to  pre- 
pare ;  reedy  pret.  of  ryden,  to  ride  ;  reede,  a  road  ;  be- 
rcid,  ready  ;  bcreiden,  to  prepare  ;  gereed,  ready  ;  G. 
bereit,  id.  ;  bereiten,  to  prepare,  and  to  ride  :  reede,  a 
road  ;  Dan.  rede,  ready  ;  reder,  to  make  the  bed,  to 
rid;  rede,  an  account;  Sax.  raid,  from  the  root  of 
read ;  bereder,  to  prepare  ;  rider,  berider,  to  ride  ;  Sw. 
redu,  to  make  ready,  to  clear  or  disentangle,  Eng.  to 
rid ;  redo,  ready  ;  rida,  to  ride  ;  bereda,  to  prepare  ;  Ir. 
rcidh,  ready  ;  reidhim,  to  prepare,  to  agree  ;  Gr.  fiaSt- 
05,  easy  ;  W.  rliedu,  to  run.  The  primary  sense  is, 
to  go,  move,  or  advance  forward,  and  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  ready,  ride,  read,  riddle,  are  all  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  gradior.  See 
Read  and  Red.     Class  Rd,  No.  93.] 

J.  Quick  ;  prompt;  not  hesitating  ;  as,  ready  wit ; 
a  ready  consent. 

2.  Quick  to  receive  or  comprehend ;  not  slow  or 
dull ;  as,  a  ready  apprehension. 

3.  Quick  in  action  or  execution  ;  dextrous  ;  as,  an 
artist  ready  in  his  business  ;  a  ready  writer.     Ps.  xlv. 

4.  Prompt  ;  not  delayed  ;  present  in  hand.  He 
makes  ready  payment ;  he  pays  ready  money  for  ev- 
ery thing  he  buys. 

5.  Prepared  ;  fitted  ;  furnished  with  what  is  neces- 
sary, or  disposed  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose  ; 
as,  a  ship  ready  for  sea. 

My  oxen  anil  fallings  are   killed,  and  all  things  are  ready.  — 
Malt.  xxii. 

6.  Willing;  free;  cheerful  to  do  or  suffer;  not 
backward  or  reluctant ;  as,  a  prince  always  ready  to 
grant  the  reasonable  requests  of  his  subjects. 

The  spirit  is  ready,  nut  the  flesh  is  weak.  —  Mark  xiv. 
I  ant  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus*.  — Acta  xxi. 

7.  Willing;  disposed.  Men  are  generally  ready  to 
impute  blame  to  others.  They  are  more  ready  to  give 
than  to  take  reproof. 

8.  Being  at  the  point;  near;  not  distant;  about  to 
do  or  suffer. 

A  Syrian,  ready  to  perish,  was  my  father.  —  Deut.  xxvi.     Job 

9.  Being  nearest  or  at  hand. 

A  sapling  pine  lie  wrenched  from  out  the  ground, 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryden. 

10.  Easy  ;  facile  ;  opportune  ;  short ;  near,  or  most 
convenient ;  the  Greek  sense,  paiwe.. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man  has  to  conquer,  is 

to  flee.  Hooker. 

Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way.  Milton. 

The  ready  way  to  be  thought  mad,  is  to  contend  you  are  not  so. 

Spectator. 
To  make  ready  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  provide  and  put  in 
order. 

2.  An  elliptical  phrase  for  make  things  ready;   to 
make  preparations  ;  to  prepare. 
READ'Y,  (red'e,)  ado.     In  a  state  of  preparation  so  as 
to  need  no  delay. 

We  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  house  of  Israel.  — 
Num.  xxxii. 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  n.     For  ready  money. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law,  or  to 
clear  old  debts.     [A  low  word.]  Arbuthnot. 

READ'Y,  (red'e,)  v.  t.  To  dispose  in  order  ;  to  pre- 
pare.    [Not  in  use.]  Brooke. 

READ'Y-MaDE,  a.     Already  made. 

READ'Y-WtT'TED,  a.     Having  ready  wit. 

RE-AF-FIRA1',  (-af-furm',)  ».  t.  {re  and  affirm.]  To 
affirm  a  second  time. 

RE-AF-FIRM'ANCE,  n.    A  second  confirmation. 

Ayliffe. 

RE-AF-FIRM'SD,  pp.     Affirmed  a  second  time. 

RE-AF-FTRM'ING,  ppr.     Affirming  again. 

RE-A'GENT,  n.  (re  and  agent.]  In  chemistry,  a  sub- 
stance employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  other 
bodies. 

Bergman  reckons  barytic  muriate  to  be  one  of  the  most  sensible 
reagents.  Fourcroy. 

RE-AG-GRA  Va'TION,  n.  [re  and  aggravation.]  In 
the  Roman  1.  atholic  ecclesiastical  law,  the  last  monitory, 
published  •  fter  three  admonitions  and  before  the  last 
excommuoJcation.  Before  they  proceed  to  fulminate 
the  last  excommunication,  they  publish  an  aggrava- 
tion and  a  reaggravation.  Encyc. 

RitAK,  n      A  rush.     [JYot  in  use.] 

Re'AL,  a.  t  [Low  L.  realis ;  It.  reale  ;  Sp.  real;  Fr. 
reel :  from  L.  res,  rei,  Ir.  mod,  red,  rod.  Res  is  of  the 
Class  Rd,  from  the  root  of  read,  ready,  from  rushing, 
driving,  or  falling.  Res,  like  ttiitj,  is,  primarily,  that 
which  comes,  falls  out,  or  happens,  corresponding 
with  event,  from  L.  evenio.  Res,  than,  denotes  that 
which  actually  exists.  The  L.  res  and  Eng.  thing 
coincide  exactly  in  signification  with  the  Heb.  -at, 
a  word,  a  thing,  an  event.    See  Read  and  Thing.] 

I.  Actually  being  or  existing  ;  not  fictitious  or  im- 
aginary ;  as,  a  description  of  real  life.  The  author 
describes  a  real  scene  or  transaction. 
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2.  True;  genuine;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or 
factitious  ;  as,  real  Madeira  wine  ;  real  ginger. 

3.  True ;  genuine ;  not  affected  ;  not  assumed. 
The  woman  appears  in  her  real  character. 

4.  Relating  to  things,  not  to  persons  ;  not  personal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors,  that  are  not  greatly  capable 
of  the  real  part  of  business.     [LUlle  used  or  obsolete.) 

Bacon. 

5.  In  law,  pertaining  to  things  fixed,  permanent, 
or  immovable,  as  to  lands  and  tenements  ;  as,  real 
estate,  opposed  to  personal  or  movable  property. 

Blackstone. 
Real  action,  in  law,  is  an  action  which  concerns 
real  property 

Real  assets ;  assets  consisting  in  real  estate,  or  lands 
and  tenements  descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

Chattels  real,  are  such  chattels  as  concern  or  savor 
of  the  realty  ;  as  a  term  for  years  of  land,  wardships 
in  chivalry,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  estate 
by  statute-merchant,  elegit,  &lc. 

Real  composition,  is  when  an  agreement  is  made 
between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or  vicar, 
with  consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such  lands  shall 
be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  in  conse- 
quence of  other  land  or  recompense  given  to  the 
parson  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Blackstone. 
Real  presence  ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  or  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Encyc. 

RE'AL,  n.  [Sp.]  A  small  Spanish  denomination  of 
money. 

The  real  of  plate  varies  in  value  according  to  the 
time  of  its  coinage,  from  V2!x  down  to  10  cents,  or 
from  6.-'  to  5  pence  sterling.  The  real  vellmi  is  a 
money  of  account  equal  to  5  cents,  or  2i  pence  ster- 
ling McCulioch. 
2.  A  realist.     [  Obs.]           '  Burton. 

RE-AL'GAR,  n.  [Fr.  reagal,  or  realgal ;  Port,  rosab- 
gar,  red  algar.1 

A  combination  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  equal 
equivalents  ;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Realgar  dif- 
fers from  orpiment  in  the  circumstance  that  orpiment 
is  composed  of  two  equivalents  of  arsenic  and  three 
of  sulphur. 

RE'AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  realists,  who 
maintain  that  things,  and  not  words,  are  the  objects 
of  dialectics. 

Re'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  that  generals,  or 
the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genera  and  species  of 
things,  represent  real  existences,  and  are  not  mere 
names,  as  maintained  by  the  nominalists.     Murdoch. 

RE-AL-IST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of 
the  realists. 

RE-AL'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  realiti.] 

1.  Actual  being  or  existence  of  any  thing  ;  truth  ; 
fact;  in  distinction  from  mere  appearance. 

A  man  may  fancy  he  understands  a  critic,  when  hi  reality  he  does 
not  comprehend  his  meaning.  Addison. 

2.  Something  intrinsically  important,  not  merely 
matter  of  show. 

And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows.  M'dton. 

3.  In  the  schools,  that  which  may  exist  of  itself,  or 
which  has  a  full  and  absolute  being  of  itself,  and  is 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  any  thing  else.     Encyc. 

In  law,  immobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent  na- 
ture of  property  ;  as,  chattels  which  savor  of  the 
realty.  [This  word  Realty  is  so  written,  in  law,  for 
Reality.]  Blackstone. 

RE-AL-IZ'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  realized. 

RE-AL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  realize.]  The  act  of 
realizing  or  making  real.  Beddoes. 

2.  The  act  of  converting  money  into  land. 

3.  The  act  of  believing  or  considering  as  real. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  into  being  or  act.   Glunville. 
Re'AL-IZE,  i).  t.     [Sp.  realiiar  ;  Fr.  rcaliser.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being  or  act;  as,  to  realize  a  scheme 
or  project. 

We  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in  hypothesis,  weighing 
a  single  grain  of  sand  against  the  globe  of  earth.  Glanuille. 

2.  To  convert  money  into  land,  or  personal  into 
real  estate. 

3.  To  impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality  ;  to  believe, 
consider,  or  treat  as  real.  How  little  do  men  in  full 
health  realize  their  frailty  and  mortality  ! 

Let  the  sincere  Christian  realize  the  closing  sentiment.   T.  Scott. 

4.  To  bring  home  to  one's  own  case  or  experience  ; 
to  consider  as  one's  own  ;  to  feel  in  all  its  force. 
Who,  at  his  fireside,  can  realize  the  distress  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners? 

This  allusion  must  have  had  enhanced  strength  and  beauty  to  the 
"  l  nation  extensively  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life,  and 


therefore  realizing  all  its  flue  seen 
to  which  they  gave  birth. 


i  and  the  tender  e 

D  wig  tit. 


5.  To  bring  into  actual  existence  and   possession  ; 
to  render  tangible   or  effective.     He    never  realized 
much  profit  from  his  trade  or  speculations. 
RE'AL  TZ-M),  pp.     Brought  into  actual  being  ;   con- 
verted   into    real   estate ;    impressed,    received,   or 
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treated  as  a  reality  ;  felt  in  its  true  force  ;  rendered 

actual,  tangible,  or  effective. 
RE'AL-TZ-ING,   ppr.      Bringing    into  actual    being; 

converting  into  real  estate  ;  impressing  as  a  reality  ; 

feeling  as  one's  own  or  in  its  real  force  ;  rendering 

tangible  or  effective. 
2.  a.    That  makes  real,  or  that  brings  home  as  a 

reality  ;  as,  a  realizing  view  of  eternity.     Robt.  Hall. 
RE-AL-LEGE',    (re-al-lej',)    v.    t.     [re    and   allege.] 

To  allege  again.  Cotgrave. 

RE-AL-LI'ANCE,  n.    A  renewed  alliance. 
RE'AL-LY,  adv.     With  actual  existence.      Pearson. 
2.  In  truth  ;  in  fact ;  not  in  appearance  only  ;  as, 

things  really  evil. 

The  anger  of  the  people  is  really  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swift. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  familiarly  as  a  slight  cor- 
roboration of  an  opinion  or  declaration. 

Why,  really,  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.  Young. 

REALM,  (relm,)  n.  [Fr.  royaume ;  It.  rcame  ;  from 
Fr.  roi,  It.  re,  L.  rex,  king,  whence  rcgalis,  royal.] 

1.  A  royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  of  government ; 
a  kingdom  ;  a  king's  dominions  ;  as,  the  realm  of 
England. 

2.  Kingly  government;  as,  the  realm  of  bees. 
[Unusual.]  Milton. 

REALM'-BOTJND-ING,  a.     Bounding  a  realm. 
RE'AL-TY,  n.     [It  reultd,  from  re,  king,  L.  rex.] 

1.  Loyalty.     [JYot  in  use.]  Milton. 

2.  Reality.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

3.  In  law,  immobility.     [See  Reality.] 
REAM,  n.     [Sax.  ream,  a  band  ;  D.  riem  ;  Dan.  rem  or 

rcem ;  Sw.  rem ;  W.  rhwym,  a  bond  or  tie.  The 
Dutch  word  signifies  a  strap,  thong,  or  girdle,  and  an 
oar,  L.  remits.  In  Fr.  rame  is  a  ream  and  an  oar, 
and  if  the  English  ream  and  the  L.  remits  are  the 
same  word,  the  primary  sense  is  a  shoot,  L.  ramus,  a 
branch,  for  the  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs  were  the 
first  bands  used  by  men.  (See  Giru  and  Withe.) 
The  Italian  has  risma,  and  the  Sp.  and  Port,  rcsma,  a 
ream,  G.  Hess.     See  Class  Km,  No.  7,  9.] 

A  bundle  or  package  of  paper,  consisting  of  twenty 
quires.  Pope, 

Printer's  ream  ;  among  English  printers,  2H  quires. 
McCulioch. 

REAM,  v.  t.    To  bevel  out,  as  a  hole  in  metal,  Sec. 

Halliwell. 

RE-AN'I-MaTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  animate.]  To  revive  ; 
to  resuscitate  ;  to  restore  to  life ;  as  a  person  dead  or 
apparently  dead  ;  as,  to  reanimate  a  drowned  person. 
2.  To  revive  the  spirits  when  dull  or  languid  ;  to 
invigorate  ;  to  infuse  new  life  or  courage  into  ;  as,  to 
reanimate  disheartened  troops;  to  reanimate  drowsy 
senses  or  languid  spirits. 

RE-AN'I-MA-TED,  pp.    Restored  to  life  or  action. 

RE-AN'I-MA-TtNG,  ppr.  Restoring  life  to;  invigor- 
ating with  new  life  and  courage. 

RE-AN-I-Ma'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  re- 
viving from  apparent  death  ;  the  act  or  operation  of 
giving  fresh  spirits,  courage,  or  vigor. 

RE-AN-NEX',D.  t.  [re  and  annex.]  To  annex  again  ; 
to  reunite  ;  to  annex  what  has  been  separated. 

Bacon. 

RE-AN-NEX-a'TION,m.    The  act  of  annexing  again. 

Marshall. 

RE-AN-NEX'£D,  (-an-nekst',)  pp.  Annexed  or  united 
again. 

RE-AN-NEX'ING,  ppr.     Annexing  again  ;  reuniting. 

REAP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  rip,  hrippe,  gerip,  harvest ;  ripan,  to 
reap  ;  ripe,  ripe  ;  rypan,  to  rip  ;  allied  probably  to 
reajian,  to  seize,  spoil,  lay  waste,  L.  rapio,  G.  reif,  ripe, 
D.  raapen,  to  reap,  ri/p,  ripe,  Gr.  ao-irq,  a  sickle,  np7ruoj, 
to  reap,  L.  carpo,  Eng.  crop.  See  Class  Rb,  No.  18, 
26,  27J 

1.  To  cut  grain  with  a  sickle  ;  as,  to  nap  wheat  or 
rye. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest,  thou  shall  not  wholly  reap  the  cornels 
of  thy  field.  —  Lev.  xix. 

2.  To  clear  of  a  crop  by  reaping  ;  as,  to  reap  a 
field. 

3.  To  gather  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward,  or 
as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  of  works  :  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  as,  to  reap  a  benefit  from  exertions. 

He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption. — 

Gal.  vi. 
Ye    have    plowed   wickedness;    ye   have   reaped  iniquity.  - 

Hos.  v. 

REAP,  v.  i.    To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of  reap- 
ing.    In  New   England,  farmeis  reap  in   July  and 
August. 
2.  To  receive  the  fruit  of  labor  or  work3. 
They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  —  Ps.  exxvi. 

ReAP'£D,  (reept,)  pp.  Cut  with  a  sickle ;  received 
as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  works. 

ReAP'ER,  n.    One  that  cuts  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  grain  with  a  sickle;  re- 
ceiving as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  the  reward  of  works. 

REAP'ING,  v.    The  act  of  cutting  grain  with  a  sickle. 

REAP'ING-HOOK,  71.  An  instrument  used  in  reap- 
ing ;  a  sickle. 

RE-AP-PAR'EL,  v.  t.  [re  and  apparel]  To  clothe 
again.  Donne. 

RE-AP-PAR'EL-£D,  pp.    Clothed  again. 
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RE-AP-PAR'EI,-ING,  ppr.     Clothing  again. 

RE-APPEAR',  v.  i.  [re  and  appear.']  To  appear  a 
second  time. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ANCE,  n.     A  second  appearance. 

RE-AP-PEAR'ING,  ppr.     Appearing  again. 

RE-AP-PLI-€A'TION,  re.  [See  Rbapilv.]  A  second 
application. 

RE  AP-PL?',    u    (.  or  t.     [re  and   apply.]     To  apply 

RE  AP-PLY'ING,  ppr.     Applying  again.  [again. 

REAP-POINT',  v.  I.     To  appoint  again. 

REAP-POINT'ED,  pp.    Appointed  again. 

RE-APPOINT'ING,  ppr.     Appointing  again. 

RE-AP-POTNT'MENT,  n.     A  second  appointment. 

RE  AP  POR'TION,  v.  I.    To  apportion  again. 

RE-AP-PoR'TION-£D,  pp.    Apportioned  again. 

RE-AP-PoR'TION-ING,  ppr.     Apportioning  again. 

RE-AP-P6R'TION-MENT,  n.  A  second  apportion- 
ment. Madison. 

REAR,  (reer,)  71.  [Fr.  arricre  ;  but  this  is  compound  ; 
Arm.  rcfr,  rcver,  rcor,  the  seat ;  the  fundament ;  W. 
rhfo,  something  thick,  a  bundle  ;  rhevyr,  the  funda- 
ment.    Rear  is  contracted  from  rcver.     Class  Rl>.] 

1.  [n  a  general  sense,  that  which  is  behind  or  back- 
ward i  appropriately,  the  part  of  an  army  which  is 
behind  the  other,  either  when  standing  on  parade  or 
when  marching  ;  also,  the  part  of  a  fleet  which  is 
behind  the  other.  It  is  opposed  to  Front  or  Van. 
Bring  up  the  rear. 

2.  The  last  class  ;  the  last  in  order. 

Coins  I  place  in  the  rear.  Peacham. 

In  the  rear;  behind  the  rest;  backward,  or  in  the 
last  class.     In  this  phrase,  rear  signifies  the    part  or 
REAR,  a.     [Sax.  krere.]  [place  behind. 

1.  Little  cooked  ;  raw  ;  rare ;  not  well  roasted  or 
boiled. 

2.  [Sax.  arceran,  to  hasten  ;  hreran,  to  excite.] 
Early.     [Ji  provincial  word.] 

REAR,  v.  £.t  [Sax.  raran,  reran,  aroiran,  to  erect,  to 
excite,  to  hasten;  hreran,  to  excite;  Sw.  r'ora,  to 
move ;  Dan.  r'drer,  to  move,  stir,  shake  ;  rorig, 
quick,  lively,  rising  in  the  stomach.] 

1.  To  raise. 

Who  now  shall  rear  von  to  [he  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes  >  Milton. 

2.  To  lift  after  a  fall. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss  ;  he  reared  me.  An7ton. 

3.  To  bring  up  or  to  raise  to  maturity,  as  young; 
as,  to  rear  a  numerous  offspring.  Thomson. 

4.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southern. 

5.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate. 
Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 

Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 

6.  To  rouse  ;  to  stir  up. 

And  seeks  the  lusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden. 

7.  To  raise  ;  to  breed  ;  as  cattle.  Harte. 

8.  To  bear  off;  to  achieve  ;  to  obtain.      Spenser. 
To  rear  one's  steps  ;  to  ascend;  to  move  upward. 

Milton. 
REAR,  v.  i.     To  rise  up  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse. 
Rr:AR~AD'MI-RAL.     See  Admiral. 
REAR' JED,  (reerd,)  pp.     Raised  ;  lifted  ;  brought  up; 

educated  ;  elevated. 
REAR'-GUARD,  n.      The    body    of   an    army    that 

marches  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it. 
REAR'ING,  ppr.     Raising;  educating;  elevating. 
Rf.AR'-LINE,  n.    The  line  in  the  rear  of  an  army. 
ReAR'-MOUSE,  «.     [Sax.  hrere-mus.] 

The  leather-winged  bat.  Shale.    Mbot, 

REAR'-RANK,  71.    The  rank  of  a  body  of  troops 

which  is  in  the  rear. 
REAR'WARD,  ?i.    [from  rear.   See  Rereward.]    The 

last  troop  ;  the  rear-guard. 

2.  The  end  ;  the  tail ;  the  train  behind.        Shak, 

3.  The  latter  part.  Shak. 
RE-AS-CENI)',  v.  i.     [re  and  ascend.]   To  rise,  mount, 

or  climb  again.  Milton.     Spenser. 

RE-AS-OEND',  v.  t.    To  mount  or  ascend  again. 

He  mounts  aloft  and  reascen'Zs  the  skies.  Addison. 

RE-AS-CEND'ED,  pp.     Ascended  again. 

RE-AS-CEND'ING,  ppr.     Ascending  again. 

RE-AS-CEN'SION,  (-as-sen'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  re- 
ascending  ;  a  remounting. 

RE-AS-CENT',  n.    A  returning  ascent ;  acclivity. 

Cowper. 

REA'SON,(re'zn,)7t.t  [Ir.  reasnn  ;  W.  rhesam;  Arm. 
rcsoun;  Fr.  raison;  Sp.  razon  ;  Port,  razam  ;  It.  ra- 
gione  ;  L.  ratio;  Russ.  razum  ;  Goth,  rathyo,  an  ac- 
count, number,  ratio  ;  rathyan,  to  number  ;  garathyan, 
to  number  or  count  ,*  rodyan,  to  speak  ;  D.  rede, 
speech  ;  reden,  reason,  argument ;  redenknnst,  rheto- 
ric ;  G.  rede,  reden  ;  Sax.  ra?d,  rtr.da,  speech,  reason  ; 
raswian,  to  reason.  We  find  united  the  Sax.  reed, 
speech,  raidan,  redan,  to  read,  the  Gr.  fcio,  to  say  or 
6peak,  whence  rhetoric,  and  the  L.  ratio,  which  is 
from  ratus,  and  which  proves  rear  to  be  contracted 
from  redo,  redor,  and  all  unite  with  rod,  L.  radius, 
cScc.  Primarily,  reason  is  that  which  is  uttered,  (See 
Read.)     So  Gr.  Xoyoc,  from  Acj-oj.] 


1.  That  which  is  thought  or  which  is  alleged  in 
words,  as,  the  ground  or  cause  of  opinion,  conclu- 
sion, or  determination.  I  have  reasons  which  I  may 
choose  not  to  disclose.  You  ask  me  my  reasons.  I 
freely  give  my  reasons.  The  judge  assigns  good 
reasons  for  his  opinions,  reasons  which  justify  his 
decision.     Hence,  in  general, 

2.  The  cause,  ground,  principle,  or  motive,  of  any 
thing  said  or  done;  that  which  supports  or  justifies 
a  determination,  plan,  or  measure. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things  ;  but  there  is  a  natural 
and  eternal  reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.  —  1  Pet.  iii.  Tillotson. 

3.  Efficient  cause.  He  is  detained  by  reason  of 
sickness. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of  its  sterility  of 
soil.  Bacon. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel-watch  is  by 
motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Hale. 

4.  Final  cause. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language,  is  sometimes  taken  for  true  and 
clear  principles;  sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions; 
.  sometimes  for  the  cause,  particularly  the  final  cause.    Locke. 

5.  A  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  distinguishes 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  and  which 
enables  the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from  facts 
or  from  propositions.  Encyc. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul, 

Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole  — 

That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense, 

Reason  the  future  and  the  consequence.  Pope. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will.  Hooker. 

6.  Ratiocination  ;  the  exercise  of  reason. 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  has  found.  Davies. 

7.  Right;  justice;  that  which  is  dictated  or  sup- 
ported by  reason.  Every  man  claims  to  have  reason 
on  bis  side. 

I  was  promised  on  a  time, 

To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme.  Spenser. 

8.  Reasonable  claim  ;  justice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  therefore  it  were  but  reason  we 
should  Trust  God  to  govern  his  own  world.  Taylor. 

9.  Rationale  ;  just  account. 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why  the  church  was 
called  catholic  Pearson. 

[See  No.  1  and  2.] 

10.  Moderation  ;  moderate  demands;  claims  which 
reason  and  justice  admit  or  prescribe. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to  reason,  would  be 
by  the  making  an  attempt  ou  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Addison. 

In  reason,  in  all  reason ;  in  justice ;  with  rational 
ground. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments  as  a  thing  of 
that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not  m  reason  to  doubt  of 
its  existence.  7i/7oIson. 

REA'S  ON,  v.  i.     [Fr.  raisonner ;  Sax.  rajsioian.] 

1.  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason  :  to  deduce  in- 
ferences justly  from  premises.  Unites  do  not  reason ; 
children  reason  imperfectly. 

2.  To  argue ;  to  infer  conclusions  from  premises, 
or  to  deduce  new  or  unknown  propositions  from 
previous  propositions  which  are  known  or  evident. 
To  reason  justly,  is  to  infer  from  propositions  which 
are  known,  admitted,  or  evident,  the  conclusions 
which  are  natural,  or  which  necessarily  result  from 
them.  Men  may  reason  within  themselves ;  they 
may  reason  before  a  court  or  legislature  ;  they  may 
reason  wrong  as  well  as  right. 

3.  To  debate  ;  to  confer  or  inquire  by  discussion  or 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts,  arguments,  or 
reasons. 

And  they  reasoned  amont;  themselves. —  Matt.  xvi. 

To  reason  with  ;  to  argue  with  ;  to  endeavor  to  in- 
form, convince,  or  persuade,  by  argument.  Reason 
with  a  profligate  son,  and  if  possible,  persuade  him 
of  his  errors. 

2.  To  discourse ;  to  talk ;  to  take  or  give  an  ac- 
count. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  before  the  Lord,  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  —  1  Sam.  xii.     [06s. ] 

REA'S  ON,  v.  t.  To  examine  or  discuss  by  argu- 
ments ;  to  debate  or  discuss.  I  reasoned  the  matter 
with  my  friend. 

Y«"hen  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested,  and  well  rea- 
soned in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in  such  a  theory. 

Burnet. 

2.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  as,  to 
reason  one  into  a  belief  of  truth  ;  to  reason  one  out 
of  his  plan  ;  to  reason  down  a  passion. 
REA'S  ON- A-BLE,  o.f  Having  the  faculty  of  reason  ; 
endued  with  reason  ;  as,  a  reasonable  being. 

[In  this  sense  Rationales  now  generally  used.] 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  Being  under  the  influence 
of  reason  ;  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  rationally, 
or  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  as,  the  meas- 
ure must  satisfy  all  reasonable  men. 

3.  Conformable  or  agreeable  to  reason  ;  just ; 
rational. 

By  indubitable  certainty,  1  mean  that  which  does  not  admit  of 
any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting.  Wilkins. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  though  a  man  does  not  allow 
it.  Swift. 


4.  Not  immoderate 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 

That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 

More  feathers  to  our  win^s. 


Shak. 


5.  Tolerable;  being  in  mediocrity,  moderate  ;  nB, 
a  reasonable  quantity.  Abbot. 

6.  Not  excessive ;  not  unjust ;  as,  a  reasonable 
fine  ;  a  reasonable  sum  in  damages. 

REA'S  ON- A-BLE-N  ESS,  71.    The  faculty  of  reason. 
[In  this  sense,  little,  used.] 

2.  Agreeahleness  to  reason  ;  that  state  or  quality  of 
a  thing  which  reason  supports  or  justifies;  as,  the 
reasonableness  of  our  wishes,  demands,  or  expecta- 
tions. 

The  reasonableness  and  excellency  of  charity.  Law. 

3.  Conformity  to  rational  principles. 

The  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  a  walch  carries  in  il  a  rea- 
sonableness —  the  passive  impression  of  the  reason  or  intel- 
lectual idea  that  was  in  the  artist.     [Unusual.]  Hale. 

4.  Moderation;  as,  the  reasonableness  of  a  demand. 
REA'S  ON- A-BLY,  ado.     In  a  manner  or  degree  agree- 
able to  reason  ;   in   consistency  with   reason.    We 
may  reasonably  suppose  self-interest  to  be  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  men. 

2.  Moderately  ;  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  not  fully  ; 
in  a  degree  reaching  to  mediocrity. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  ouraleaf  and  dumb  persons  reason- 
ably perfect  in  the  language.  Holder. 

REA'S ON-ED,  (re'znd,)  pp.    Examined  or  discussed 
by  arguments. 
2.  Persuaded  by  reasoning  or  argument. 

REA'S ON-ER,  n.  One  who  reasons  or  argues  ;  as,  a 
fair  reasoner  ;  a  close  reasoner;  a  logical  reasoner. 

ReA'SON-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Arguing;  deducing  infer- 
ences from  premises;  debating;  discussing. 

REA'S  ON-ING,  71.  The  act  or  process  of  exercising 
the  faculty  of  reason  ;  that  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  by  which  new  or  unknown  propositions  are 
deduced  from  previous  ones  which  are  known  and 
evident,  or  which  are  admitted  or  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  argument;  argumentation;  ratiocination; 
as,  fair  reasoning ,■  false  reasoning;  absurd  reasoning ; 
strong  or  weak  reasoning.  The  reasonings  of  the 
advocate  appeared  to  the  court  conclusive. 

REA'SON-LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  reason  ;  as,  a  rea- 
sonless man  or  mind.  Shak.     Ralegh. 

2.  Void  of  reason  ;  not  warranted  or  supported  by 
reason. 

Tors  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.  Sliak. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLAGE,  71.    Assemblage  a  second  time. 
RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  t.     [re  and  assemble.]     To  collect 

again.  Milton. 

RE-AS-SEM'BLE,  v.  1.     To    assemble    or  convene 

again. 
RE-AS-SEM'BLED,  pp.     Assemhled  again. 
RE-AS-SEM'BLING,  ppr.     Assembling  again. 
RE-AS-SERT',  v.  t.     [re  and  assert.]    To  assert  again ; 

to  maintain  after  suspension  or  cessation. 

Let  us  hope — we  may  have  a  body  of  authors  who  will  reassert 
our  claim  to  respectability  in  literature.  Walsh. 

RE-AS-SERT'ED,  pp.     Asserted  or  maintained  anew. 

RE-AS-SERT'ING,  ppr.  Asserting  again  ;  vindicating 
anew 

RE-AS-SER'TION,  71.  A  second  assertion  of  the  same 
thing. 

RE-AS-SlGN',  (-as-slne',)  v.  t.  [re  and  175.110-71.]  To  as- 
sign back  ;  to  transfer  back  what  has  been  assigned. 

RE-AS-SIGN'ED,  pp.     Assigned  back. 

RE-AS-SIGN'ING,  ppr.  Transferring  back  what  has 
been  assigned. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-LATE,  v.  t.  [re  and  assimilate.']  To 
assimilate  or  cause  to  resemble  anew:  to  change 
again  into  a  like  or  suitable  substance  Encyc. 

RE-AS-SIM'I-La-TED,  pp.  Assimilated  anew;chahged 
again  to  a  like  substance. 

RE-AS-SIM'1-La-TING, ppr.     Assimilating  again. 

RE-AS-SIM  I-La'TION,  71.  A  second  or  renewed 
assimilation.  Encyc. 

RE-AS-SfjME',  v.  U  [re  and  assume.]  To  resume; 
to  take  again.  Milton. 

RE-AS-SOM'ED, pp.    Resumed;  assumed  again. 

RE-AS-SuM'ING,  71177-.     Assuming  or  taking  again. 

RE-AS-SUMP'TION,  71.  A  resuming;  a  second  as- 
sumption. 

RE-AS-SOR'ANCE,  (-shur'ans,)  n.  [See  Sure  and 
Assurance.] 

1.  Assurance  or  confirmation  repeated.     [Rare.] 

Prynne. 

2.  A  second  assurance  against  loss,  or  the  assur- 
ance of  property  by  an  underwriter,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  a  risk  he  has  taken.      Bluckstone.     Park. 

RE-AS-SPRE',  (re-ash-shure',)  v.  t.  [re  and  assure; 
Fr.  rassurer.] 

1.  To  restore  courage  to ;  to  free  from  fear  or  terror 

They  rose  with  fear, 
Till  dauntless  Pallius  reassured  the  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  To  insure  a  second  time  against  loss,  or  rather 
to  insure  by  another  what  one  has  already  insured  ; 
to  insure  against  loss  that  may  be  incurred  by  taking 
a  risk. 

RE-AS-SPlt'ED,  (-shard,)  pp.  Restor?d  from  fear; 
reencouraged. 
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2.  Insured  against  loss  by  risk  taken,  as  an  under- 
writer. 

UE-AS-SOR'ER,  n.  One  vvlio  insures  the  first  under- 
writer. 

RE-AS-SuR'ING,  ppr.    Restoring  from  fear,  terror,  or 
depression  of  courage. 
2.  Insuring  against  loss  bv  insurance. 

Rt5AS'TI-NESS,  n.  Rancidness.  [Not  in  use,  or  lo- 
cal.] Cotgrave. 

ReAS'TY,  a.  [au.  rusty.}  Covered  with  it  kind  of 
rust  and  having  a  rancid  taste;  applied  to  dried  meat. 
}Not  in  use,  or  local.}  Skelton. 

RF.ATE,  (rete,)  n.  A  kind  of  long,  small  grass,  that 
grows  in  water  and  complicates  itself.  [Not  in  use, 
or  local.]  Walton. 

RE-AT-TACH',  v.  t.  [re  and  attach.}  To  attach  a 
second  time. 

REATTACHED,  (-at-tacht',)  pp.  Attached  a  sec- 
ond time. 

RE-AT-TAOH'MENT,  n.     A  second  attachment. 

RE-AT-TEMPT',  v.  t.  [re  and  attempt.}  To  attempt 
again. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'ED,  pp.    Attempted  a  second  time. 

RE-AT-TEMPT'ING,  ppr.     Attempting  again. 

RliAVE,  (reeve,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  reafian.] 

To  take  away  by  stealth  or  violence ;  to  bereave. 
[0&X.]     [See  Bereave.]  Skak.     Spenser. 

RE-A  VOW',  v.  t.     To  vow  again. 

RE-BAP'TISM,  n.     A  second  baptism. 

RE-BAP-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  rebapthe.]  A  sec- 
ond baptism.  Hooker. 

RE-liAP-TIZE',  v.  t.  [re  and  baptize.]  To  baptize  a 
second  time.  Ayliffe. 

RE-BAP-TTZ'KD,  pp.     Baptized  again. 

RE-ISAP-TIZ'ING,  ppr.     Baptizing  a  second  time. 

RE-BaTE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  rcbattre  ;  re  and  battrc;  It.  ribat- 
tere.] 

I.  To  blunt ;  to  beat  to  obtuseness  ;  to  deprive  of 
keenness. 


Ho  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge. 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  (o  rebate. 


ShaJt. 
Dryden. 

2.  To  abate  or  deduct  from. 
RE-BATE',  n*   A  kind    of  hard  freestone  used    in 
pavements ;  also,  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  a  long 
stick  for  beating  mortar.     Also,  an  iron  tool  sharp- 
ened somewhat  like  a  chisel,  for  dressing  wood,  &c. 

Elmcs. 
*2.  In  architecture,  the  groove  or  channel  sunk  on 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  timber ;  a  rabbet,  which  see. 

RE-BATE'MENT,  I  n-    Diminution. 

2.  In  commerce,  abatement ;  deduction  of  interest, 
or  any  sum,  &c,  in  consequence  of  prumpt  payment. 

Bouvier. 

3.  In  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  abatement  of  the 
hearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Encyc. 

RE-BA'TO,  n.     A  sort  of  ruff.     [See  Rabato.] 
Re'BEC,  n.     [Fr.  rebec  ;  It.  ribecca.] 

A  three-stringed  fiddle.     [Not  much  used.]    Milton. 
REB'EL,  n.  t  [Fr.  rcbclle,  from  L.  rcbcllis,  making  war 
again.] 

1.  One  who  revolts  from  the  government  to  which 
he  owes  allegiance,  either  by  openly  renouncing  the 
authority  of  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing' it.  A  rebel  differs  from  an  enemy,  as 
the  latter  is  one  who  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  the 
government  which  he  attacks.     Num.  xvii. 

2.  One  who  willfully  violates  a  law.  Encyc. 

3.  One  who  disobeys  the  king's  proclamation;  a 
contemner  of  the  king's  laws. 

British  Laws.     Blcckstone. 

4.  A  feudal  villain  who  disobeys  his  lord.     Encyc. 
REB'EL,  a.    Rebellious  ;  acting  in  revolt.      Milton. 
RE-BEL',  v.  i.     [L.  rebeXlo,  to  make  war  again  ;  re  and 

bello  ;  W.  rhyvela,  to  make  war  ;  rhy  and  bel,  war.] 

1.  To  revolt ;  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws 
and  government  to-  which  one  owes  allegiance. 
Subjects  may  rebel  by  an  open  renunciation  of  the 
authority  of  the  government,  without  taking  arms  ; 
but  ordinarily,  rebellion  is  accompanied  by  resistance 
in  arms. 


2.  To  rise  in  violent  opposition  against  lawful  au- 
thority. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart? 

How  could  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason  t  Dry'len. 

RE-BEL'LKD,;)p.  or  a.  Rebellious;  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion. Milton. 

RE-BEL'LER,  n.    One  that  rebels.  Diet. 

RE-BEL'LING,  ppr.  Renouncing  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  which  one  owes  allegiance  ,  rising  in 
opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

RE-BELL'ION,  (re-bel'ytin,)  n.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  rebcllio. 
Among  the  Romans,  rebellion  was  originally  a  revolt 
or  open  resistance  to  their  government  by  nations 
that  had  been  subdued  in  war.  It  was  a  renewed 
war.] 

1.  An  open  and  avowed  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  to  which  one  ewes  alle- 
giance ;  or  the  taking  of  arms  traitorously  to  resist 
the  authority  of  lawful  government  ;  revolt.  Re- 
bellion  dingers   from     insurrection   and  from   mutiny. 
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Insurrection  may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
particular  act  or  law,  without  a  design  to  renounce 
wholly  all  subjection  to  the  government.  Insurrec- 
tion may  be,  but.  is  not  necessarily,  rebellion.  Mu- 
tiny is  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against 
the  authority  of  their  officers. 

No  sooner  is  the  standard  of  rebellion  displayed,  than  men  of 
desperate  principles  resort  to  it.  Ames. 

2.  Open  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 
Commission  of  rebellion;  in  law,  a  commission 
awarded  against  a  person  who  treats  the  king's  au- 
thority with  contempt,  in  not  obeying  his  proclama- 
tion according  to  his  allegiance,  and  refusing  to  at- 
tend his  sovereign  when  required  ;  in  which  case, 
four  commissioners  are  ordered  to  attach  him 
wherever  he   may  be  found.  BlackMone. 

RE-BELL'IOUS,  (re-bel'yus,)  a.  Engaged  in  rebell- 
ion ;  renouncing  the  authority  and  dominion  of  the 
government  to  which  allegiance  is  due  ;  traitorously 
resisting  government  or  lawful  authority.  Dent.  ix. 
xxi. 

RE-BELL'  rOUS-LY,  adv.  With  design  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  legitimate  government ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  to  which  one  is  bound  by  al- 
legiance ;  with  violent  or  ubstinate  disobedien.ee  to 
lawful  authority.  Camden. 

RE-BELL' [OUS-NESS,  (-bel'yus-,)  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  rebellious. 

RE-BEL'LoW,  v.  i.  [re  and  bellmo.]  To  bellow  in 
return  ;  to  echo  back  a  loud,  roaring  noise. 

The  cave  rebellowed  and  the  temple  shook.  Dryden. 

RE-BEL' LoW-ING,  ppr.     Bellowing  in  return  or  in 

echo. 
RE-BLOS'SOM,  v.  i.     [re  and  blossom.]     To  blossom 
RE-BLOS'SOM-lNG,ppr.  Blossoming  again,      [again. 
RE-BO-A'TION,  7i.     [L.  reboo  ;  re  and  boo.] 

The  return  of  a  loud,  bellowing  sound.     [Not  used.] 
RE-BOIL',  v.  i.     [L.  re  and  bullio.]  [Patrick. 

To  take  fire  ;  to  be  hot.  Elyot. 

RE-BOIL',  ti.  t.     To  boil  again. 
RE-BOIL'.ED,  pp.     Boiled  a  second  time. 
RE-BOUND',  v.  i.     [Fr.  rebondir  ;  re  and  bondir.] 

To  spring  back;  to  start  back;  to  be  reverberated 
by  an  elastic  power  resisting  force  or  impulse  im- 
pressed ;  as,  a  rebounding  echo. 

Bodies  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to  be  void  of  elasticity,  will 
not  rebound  iro:n  one  another,  Newton. 

RE-BOUND',  v.  u    To  drive  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

Silenus  sung;  the  vales  his  voice  rebound.  Dryden. 

RE-BOUND',  n.  The  act  of  flying  back  in  resistance 
of  the  impulse  of  another  body  ;  resilience. 

Put  hack  as  from  a  rock  with  swift  rebound.  Dryden. 

RE-BOUND'ED,  pp.     Sprung  back  ;  reverberated. 

RE-BOUND'ING,  ppr.  Springing  or  Hying  back  ;  re- 
verberating. 

RE-BRACE',  v.  t.     [re  and  brace.]     To  brace  again. 

Gray. 

RE-BREATHE',  v.  i.  [re  and  breathe.]  To  breathe 
attain. 

RE-BUFF',  n.  [Tt.  rabimffo  ;  Fr.  rebuffadc;  re  and  It. 
buffa,  buffare,  Fr.  bouffer.} 

1.  Repercussion,  or  beating  back  ;  a  quick  and 
sudden  resistance. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud.  Milton. 

2.  Sudden  check  ;  defeat. 

3.  Refusal ;  rejection  of  solicitation. 
RE-BUFF',  v.  t.    To  beat  back;  to  offer  sudden  re- 
sistance to  ;  to  check. 

RE-BUFF'£D,  (re-buff,)  pp.  Beaten  back  ;  resisted 
suddenly  ;  checked. 

RE-BUILD',  (-bild',)  v.  t  [re  and  build.}  To  build 
again;  to  renew  a  structure;  to  build  or  construct 
what  has  been  demolished  ;  as,  to  rebuild  a  house,  a 
wall,  a  wharf,  or  a  city. 

RE-BUILD'ER,  n.     One  who  rebuilds.         Bp.  Hall. 

RE-BUILD'ING,  (-bild'ing,)  ppr.     Building  again. 

RE-BUILT',  (-bilt',)  pp.     Built  again;  reconstructed. 

RE-BuK'A-BLE,a.  [from  rebuke.]  Worthy  of  repre- 
hension. Shak. 

RE-BtjKE',  v.  «.t  [Norm,  rcbuqucr;  Arm.  rebechat,  to 
reproach.  On.  Fr.  rebimchcr,  to  stop  ;  re  and  bouchcr, 
to  stop.  The  Italian  has  rimbeccare,  to  repulse  or 
drive  back,  to  peck,  from  becco,  the  beak.  The  word 
is  a  compound  of  re  and  a  root  in  Bg,  signifying  to 
drive.     See  Pack  and  Impeach.     Class  Bg,  No.  20.] 

1.  To  chide  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  reprehend  for  a  fault ; 
to  check  by  reproof. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared.  Dryden. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor.. —  Lev,  jtix. 

2.  To  check  or  restrain. 

The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan.  —  Zech.  iii.    Is.  xvi.". 

3.  To  chasten  ;  to  punish  ;  to  afflict  for  correction. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  auger.  —  Ps.  vi. 

4.  To  check  ;  to  silence. 

Master,  rebuke  thy  disciplea.  —  Luke  xix. 

5.  To  check  ;  to  heal. 

And  he  stood  over  her  and  rebuked  the  fever.  —  Luke  iv. 

6.  To  restrain  ;  to  calm. 

He  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea.  —  Matt.  viii. 
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RE-BtjKE',  ?i.  A  chiding;  reproof  for  faults;  repre- 
hension. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  r  Sliak. 

2.  In  Scripture,  chastisement;  punishment;  afflic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  restraint  and  correction. 
Ezclc.  v.     Hos.  v. 

3.  In  low  language,  any  kind  of  check. 

L?  Estrange. 
To  suffer  rebuke;  to  enduro  the  reproach  and  perse- 
cution of  men.    Jrr.  xv. 

To  be  without  rebuke  ;  to  live  without  giving  cause 
of  reproof  or  censure  ;  to  be  blameless. 

RE-BuK'£D,  (re-bukt',)  pp.  Reproved  ;  reprehended  ; 
checked  ;  restrained  ;  punished  for  faults. 

RE-BuKE'FJJL,  a.  Containing  or  abounding  with  re- 
bukes. 

RE-BOKE'FyL-LY,  adv.  With  reproof  or  reprehen- 
sion. 

RE-BuK'ER,  n.  One  that  rebukes;  a  chider;  one 
that  chastises  or  restrains. 

RE-BuK'ING,  ppr.  Chiding;  reproving;  checking, 
punishing. 

RE-BuKTNG-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  rebuke. 

RE-BUL-LI"TION,  (re-bul-lish'un,)  n.  [See  Ebulli- 
tion and  Boil.]  Act  of  boiling  or  effervescing 
[Little  used.]  JVotton. 

RE-BUR.'Y,  (re-ber'ry,)  v.  t.  [re  and  bury.]  To  inter 
again.  Ashmole. 

Rft'BUS,  n.  ,■  pi.  Rebuses.  [L.,  from  res,  which  is  of 
the  class  Rd,  Rs,  and  of  the  same  family  as  riddle. 
See  Riddle,  Read,  and  Real.] 

1.  An  old  and  quaint  mode  of  expressing  words  or 
phrases  by  the  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  bear 
a  resemblance  to  those  words,  or  to  the  syllables  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Thus,  an  eye  and  a  ton, 
or  barrel,  represent  the  family  name  Eyton.  A  gal- 
lant, in  love  with  a  woman  named  Rose  Hill,  painted, 
on  the  border  of  his  gown,  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a 
loaf,  and  a  well,  which  reads,  Rose  Hill  I  love  well. 

Encyc. 
9.  In  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  the  person,  as  three  cups,  for 
Butler.  Brandt. 

3.  A  peculiar  kind  of  enigma  or  riddle. 
RE-BUT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rebuter;   Norm,   rebutter;  from 
the  root  of  but,  Fr.  bout,  end  ;  bouter,  to  put;  bonder, 
to  pout ;  It.  ributtare,  to  drive  back,  also  to  vomit. 
See  Butt  and  Pout.     Class  Bd.] 

To  repel ;  to  oppose  by  argument,  plea,  or  counter 
vailing  proof. 

[It  is  used  by  lawyers  in  a  general  sense.] 
RE-BIJT',  v.  i.     To  retire  back.     [Obs.]         Spenser 

2.  To  answer,  as  a  plaintiffs  surrejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surrejoinder ;  on 
which  the  d>.'frndanl  may  rebut.  Blackstotie. 

RE-BUT'TED,  pp.     Repelled  ;  answered. 
RE-BUT'TER,  n.     In  laio  pleadings,  the  answer  of  a 
defendant  to  a  plaintiffs  surrejoinder.    Blac/cstone. 

If  I  grant  to  a  tenant  to  hold  withont  Impeachment  of  waste,  and 
aftnrward  implead  him  for  wsuste  done,  lie  may  delwr  me  of 
this  action  by  showing1  my  grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 

Encyc. 

RE-BUT'TING,  ppr.  Repelling;  opposing  by  argu- 
ment, countervailing  allegation,  or  evidence. 

RE-€AL-CI-TRA'TION,  n.     A  kicking  hack  again. 
Sir  Walter  Scott 

RE-CALL',  v.  t.  [re  and  call.]  To  call  back  ;  to  take 
back  ;  as,  to  recall  words  or  declarations, 

2.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act ;  as,  to 
recall  a  decree. 

3.  To  call  back  ;  to  revive  in  memory  ;  as,  to  re- 
call to  mind  what  has  been  forgotten.  Broome. 

4.  To  call  back  from  a  place  or  mission  ;  as,  to  re- 
call a  minister  from  a  foreign  court ;  to  recall  troops 
from  India. 

RE-CALL',  n.     A  calling  back  ;  revocation. 
2."The  power  of  calling  back  or  revoking. 

'Tis  done  ;  and  since  Jtis  done,  'tis  past  recall.  Lfryden. 

RE-€ALL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  recalled. 

Ramsay. 

Delegates  recallable  at  pleasure.  Madie.n. 

RE-CALL'.ED,  pp.    Called  back  ;  revoked. 

RE-CALL'ING,  ppr.     Galling  back  ;  revoking. 

RE-CANT',  v.  Uf  [L.  recanto;  re  and  canto.  See 
Cant.] 

To  retract ;  to  recall ;  to  contradict  a  former  decla- 
ration. 

How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  as  void.  Milton. 

RE-CANT',  v.  i.  To  recall  words  ;  to  revoke  a  decla- 
ration or  proposition  ;  to  unsay  what  has  been  said. 
Convince  me  I  am  wrong,  and  I  will  recant. 

RE-CAN-Ta'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recalling  ;  retrac- 
tion ;  a  declaration  that  contradicts  a  former  one. 

Sidney. 

RE-CANT'ED,  pp.     Recalled  ;  retracted. 

RE-CANT'ER,  n.     One  that  recants.  Shak. 

RE-CANT'ING,  ppr.     Recalling;  retracting. 

RE-CAPAC'I-TATE,  v.  t.  [re  and  capacitate.]  To 
qualify  again  ;  to  confer  capacity  on  again. 

Jittzrbury 

RE-CA-PACT-Ta-TED,  pp.    Capacitated  again. 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — MeTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


!)!<) 


*  See  Pitiorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Tnble  vf  Synvnyms. 
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RE-CA-PAC'I-TA-TING,  ppr.  Conferring  capacity 
again. 

RECA-PIT'Ii-LATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  recap ituler ;  It.  rac- 
capitolare  ,'  re  and  L.  capitulinu.     See  Capitulate.] 

To  repeat  the  principal  things  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding discourse,  argument,  or  essay  ;  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  principal  facts,  points,  or  arguments. 

Dryden. 

RE-CA-PIT'LT-LA-TED,  pp.  Repeated  in  a  sum- 
mary. 

RE-€A-PIT'XI-LA-TING,  ppr.  Repeating  the  princi- 
pal tilings  in  a  discourse  or  argument. 

RE-CA-PIT-LT-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recapitulat- 
ing. 

2.  A  summary  or  concise  statement  or  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  points  or  facts  in  a  preceding 
discourse,  argument,  or  essay.  South. 

RE  CA-PIT'TJ-LA-TO-RY,  a.  Repeating  again  ;  con- 
taining recapitulation.  Qarrctson. 

RECAPTION,  n.     [L.  re  and  captio ;  eapio,  to  take.] 

The  act  of  retaking  ;   reprisal  ;    the  retaking  of 

one's  own  goods,  chattels,  wife,  or  children,  without 

force  or  violence,*from  one  who  has  taken  them  and 

wrongfully  detains  them.  Blackstone. 

Writ  of recaption  ;  a  writ  to  recover  property  taken 
by  a  second  distress,  pending  a  replevin  for  a  former 
distress  for  the  same  rent  or  service.        Blackstone. 

RE  CAP'TOR,  B.  [re  and  captor.]  One  who  retakes  ; 
one  that  takes  a  prize  which  had  been  previously 
taken. 

RE-CAP'TTTRE,  (-kapt'yur,)  n.    [re  and  capture.]  The 
act  of  retaking  ;  particularly,  the  retaking  of  a  prize 
or  goods  from  a  captor. 
2.  A  prize  retaken. 

RE-CAP'TITRE,  v.  t.  To  retake  ;  particularly,  to  re- 
take a  prize  which  had  been  previously  taken. 

Du  Ponceau. 

RE-CAP'T-yR-KD,  pp.  or  a.     Retaken. 

RE-CAP'TUR-ING,  ppr.  Retaking,  as  a  prize  from 
the  captor. 

RE-CAR'NI-FY,  v.  t.     [re  and  carnify,  from  L.  earo, 
flesh.] 
To  convert  again  into  flesh.     [Not  much  used.] 

Howell. 

RE-CAR'RI-ED,  pp.    Carried  back  or  again. 

RE-CAR'RY,  v.  t.    [re  and  carry.]    To  carry  back. 

RE-CAR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Carrying  back.        [IValton. 

RE-CAST',  v.  U  [re  and  cast.]  To  cast  again  ;  as,  to 
recast  cannon. 

2.  To  throw  again.  Florio. 

3.  To  mold  anew.  Burgess. 

4.  To  compute  a  second  time. 
RE-CAST',  pp.     Cast  again  ;  molded  anew. 
RE-CAST'ING,  ppr.     Casting  again  ;  molding  anew. 
RE-CEDE',  v.  i.     [L.  rccedo;  re  and  cecto.] 

1.  To  move  back  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw. 

Like  th-;  hollow  roar 
Or  tides  receding  from  th'  insulte  i  shore.  Dryden. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  endeavor  to  recede  from  the  center. 

Bentley. 

2.  To  withdraw  a  claim  or  pretension;  to  desist 
from  ;  to  relinquish  what  bad  been  proposed  or  as- 
serted ;  as,  to  recede  from  a  demand  ;  to  recede  from 
terms  or  propositions. 

RE-CEllE',  v.  t.  [re  and  cede.]  To  cede  back  ;  to 
grant  or  yield  to  a  former  possessor  ;  as,  to  recede 
conquered  territory. 

RECEIVED,  pp.     Ceded  back  ;  rcgranted. 

RE-Cf.D'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Withdrawing;  retreating; 
moving  back. 
2.  Ceiling  back  ;  regranting. 

RE-CEIPT',  (re-seet',)  n.  fit.  ricetta,  from  the  L.  re- 
ceptus.  This  word  ought  to  follow  the  analogy  of 
conceit,  deceit,  from  L.  conceptus,  deceptus,  and  be 
written  without  p,  Receit.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  as,  the  receipt  of  a  letter. 

2.  The  place  of  receiving ;  as,  the  receipt  of  custom. 
Matt.  ix. 

3.  Reception  ;  as,  the  receipt  of  blessings  or  mer- 
cies. 

4.  Reception  ;  welcome  ;  as,  the  kind  receipt  of  a 
friend.     [  Ohs.] 

[In  this  sense,  Reception  is  now  used.] 

5.  Recipe  ;  prescription  of  ingredients  for  any 
composition,  as  of  medicines,  &c. 

Dryden.     J&rbutknoU 

6.  A  writing  acknowledging  the  taking  of  money 
or  goods.  A  receipt  of  money  may  be  in  part  or  in 
full  payment  of  a  debt,  and  it  operates  as  an  acquit- 
tance or  discharge  of  the  debt  either  in  part  or  in 
full.  A  receipt  of  goods  makes  the  receiver  liable  to 
account  for  the  same,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  or  the  tenor  of  the  writing.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  sheriffs  to  deliver  goods  taken  in  execu- 
tion, to  some  person  who  gives  his  receipt  for  them, 
witli  a  promise  to  redeliver  them  to  the  sheriff  at  or 
before  the  time  of  sale. 

RE-CkIPT',  (re-seet',)  v.  t.    To  give  a  receipt  for  ;  as, 

to  receipt  goods  delivered  by  a  sheriff. 
RE-OrclPT'OR,  n.     In  law,  one  who  receipts  property 

which  has  been  taken  by  the  sheriff.     [See  above.] 
RE-CElV'A-BLE,  «.     That  may  be  received. 
RE-CF.IV'A-BLE-NESS,  )  ?t.     Capability  of  being  re- 
RE-CEIV-A-BIL'I-TY,  ceived.  Whillock. 
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BE-CElVE',  (re-seev',)  v.  fct  [Fr.  rcccvoir;  Arm.  re- 
ceff,  recevi ;  It.  riceoere ;  Sp.  recibir  ;  Port,  receber  ; 
L.  recipio  ;  re  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  take,  as  a  thing  offered  or  sent  ;  to  accept. 
He  had  the  offer  of  a  donation,  but  he  would  not  re- 
ceive it. 

2.  To  take  as  due  or  as  a  reward.  He  received  the 
money  on  the  day  it  was  payable.  He  received  ample 
compensation. 

3.  To  take  or  obtain  from  another  in  any  manner, 
and  either  good  or  evil. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive  evil  f  —Job  ii. 

4.  To  take,  as  a  thing  communicated  ;  as,  to  re- 
ceive a  wound  by  a  shot ;  to  receive  a  disease  by  con- 
tagion. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.  Locke. 

5.  To  take  or  obtain  intellectually  ;  as,  to  receive 
an  opinion  or  notion  from  others. 

6.  To  embrace. 

Receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word.  — James  i. 

7.  To  allow  ;  to  hold  ;  to  retain ;  as,  a  custom  long 
received. 

8.  To  admit. 

Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
to  glory.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

9.  To  welcome ;  to  lodge  and  entertain ;  as  a 
guest. 

They  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  us  every  one,  because  of  the 
present  rain  and  because  of  the  cold.  —  Acts  xxviii. 

10.  To  admit  into  membership  or  fellowship. 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye.  —  Rom.  xiv. 

11.  To  take  in  or  on  ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain. 

The  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burul-offering.  —  1 
Kings  viii. 

12.  To  be  endowed  with. 

Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon 

you.  — Acts  i. 

13.  To  take  into  a  place  or  state. 
^received  up  into  heaven. 

14.  To  take  or  have  as  something  ascribed  ;  as,  to 
receive  praise  or  blame.     Rev.  iv.  5. 

15.  To  bear  with  or  suffer.     2  Cor.  xi. 

16.  To  believe  in.     John  i. 

17.  To  accept  or  admit  officially  or  in  an  official 
character.  The  minister  was  received  by  the  emperor 
or  court. 

18.  To  take  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen.  Blackstone. 

RE-CElV'KD,  (re-seevd',)  pp.  or  a.  Taken  ;  accept- 
ed ;  admitted  ;  embraced  ;  entertained  ;  believed. 

RE-CeIV'ED-NESS,  n.  General  allowance  or  be- 
lief; as,  the  receivedness  of  an  opinion.  Boyle. 

RE-CeIV'ER,  n.  One  who  takes  or  receives  in  any 
manner. 

2.  A  person  appointed,  ordinarily  by  a  court  of 
chancery,  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  money  or  other 
property.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  One  who  takes  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen,  and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partak- 
ing in  the  crime.  Blackstone. 

4.  In  distillation,  a  vessel  for  receiving  and  con- 
densing the  product  of  distillation. 

5.  In  pneumatic  chemistry,  a  vessel  for  receiving 
and  containing  gases.  Olmsted. 

6.  In  natural  philosophy,  a  vessel  employed  on  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  for  producing  a  vacuum. 

Olmsted. 

7.  One  who  partakes  of  the  sacrament.     Taylor 
RECEIVING,  ppr.     Taking  ;  accepting  ;  admitting  ; 

embracing  ;  believing;  entertaining. 

RE-CEtV'ING,  n.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  that  which 
is  received. 

RE-CELH-BRATE,  v.  t.  [re  and  celebrate.]  To  cel- 
ebrate again.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-CEL'E-BRA-TED,  pp.     Celebrated  anew. 

RE-CEL'E-HRA-TING,>pr.     Celebrating  anew. 

RE-CEL-E-BRA'TION,  n.     A  renewed  celebration. 

RE'CEN-CY,  n.     [L.  reams.] 

1.  Newness  ;  new  state ;  late  origin ;  as,  the  re- 
cency of  a  wound  or  tumor. 

2.  Lateness  in  time;  freshness;  as,  the  recency  of 
a  transaction. 

RE-CENSE',  (/e-sens',)  v.  t.  [L.  recenseo;  re  and 
censeo.] 

To  review  ;  to  revise  Bentley. 

RE-CEN'SION,  (re-scn'shun,)  n.     [L.  recensio.] 

Review  ;  examination  ;  enumeration.       Evelyn. 
RE'CENT,  a.  t  [L.  recens.] 

1.  New  ;  being  of  late  origin  or  existence. 

The  ancients  believed  some  parts  of  Egypt  to  be  recent,  and 
formed  by  the  mud  discharged  Into  the  aea  by  the  Nile. 
Woodieard. 

2.  Late  ;  modern  ;  as,  great  and  worthy  men,  an- 
cient or  recent.     [Modern  is  now  used.]       Bacon. 

3.  Fresh ;  lately  received ;  as,  recent  news  or  in- 
telligence. 

4.  Late  ;  of  late  occurrence  ;  as,  a  recent  event  or 
transaction. 
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5.  Fresh;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or  parted 
from  ;  as,  Ulysses,  recent  from  the  storms.       Pope. 

6.  In  geology,  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  creation 
of  man  :  as,  recent  period  ;  recent  shells.  Lycll. 

RF.'CENT-LY,  adv.  Newly  ;  lately  ;  freshly  ;  not 
long  since  ;  as,  advices  recently  received  ;  a  town 
recently  built  or  repaired  ;  an  isle  recently  discovered. 

RE'CENT-NESS,  n.  Newness;  freshness;  lateness 
of  origin  or  occurrence  ;  as,  the  rccentness  of  alluvial 
land  ;  the  rccentness  of  news  or  of  events. 

RE-CEP'TA-CLE,  (re-sep'ta-kl,)  n.  [L.  receptaculum, 
from  recrptus,  recipio.] 

1.  A  place  or  vessel  into  which  something  is  re- 
ceived, or  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  a  var?  a  tun, 
a  hollow  in  the  earth,  &c.  The  grave  is  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  dead. 

2.  In  botany,  one  of  the  parts  of  fructification  ; 
the  base  on  which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
stand.  A  proper  receptacle  belongs  only  to  one  set  of 
parts  of  fructification  ;  a  common  receptacle  bears  sev- 
eral florets  or  distinct  sets  of  parts  of  fructifications. 
The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  is  common  both 
to  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  The  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  is  the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed.  The  receptacle  of 
the  fruit,  is  the  base  of  the  fruit  only.  The  receptacle 
of  the  seeds,  is  the  base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 

Martyn. 
The   dilated  apex   of  a  pedicel,  from  which   the 
floral  envelops,  stamens,  and  pistils  proceed. 

Lindley. 
REC-EP-TAC'IJ-LAR,  a.     In  botany,  pertaining  to  the 

receptacle  or  growing  on  it,  as  the  nectary. 
REC'EP-TA-RY,  (res'ep-,)  n.    Thing  received.     [Not 

in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.    The  possibility  of  receiv- 
ing. Olanoille. 
[(lu.    The  possibility  of  being  received.] 
RE-CEP'TION,  n.     [Fr. ;  L.  rcceptio.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  ;  in  a  general  sense  ,•  as,  the 
reception  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or  of  air  into  the 
lungs. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received.  Milton. 

3.  Admission  of  any  thing  sent  or  communicated  ; 
as,  the  reception  of  a  letter ;  the  reception  of  sensa- 
tion or  ideas. 

4.  Readmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace.  Milton. 

5.  Admission  of  en  trance  for  holding  or  containing  ; 
as,  a  sheath  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  ;  a 
channel  for  the  reception  of  water. 

6.  A  Deceiving  or  manner  of  receiving  for  enter- 
tainment ;  entertainment.  The  guests  were  well 
pleased  with  their  reception.  Nothing  displeases  more 
than  a  cold  reception. 

7.  A  receiving  officially  ;  as,  the  reception  of  an 
envoy  by  a  foreign  court. 

8.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doctrines  of  their 
countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  opinions,  as  even 
common  reception  countenanced.     [Not  in  use.]      Locke. 

9.  Recovery.      [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 
RE-CEP'TIVE,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  receiving 

or  admitting  what  is  communicated. 

Imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies.  Gtanville. 

RE-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
receptive.  Fotherby. 

RE-CEP'TO-RY,  a.  Generally  or  popularly  admitted 
or  received.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-CESS',  n.    [ L.  recessus,  from  recedo.   See  Recede.] 

1.  A  withdrawing  or  retiring  ;  a  moving  back  ;  as, 
the  recess  of  the  tides. 

2.  A  withdrawing  from  public  business  or  notice  ; 
retreat ;  retirement. 

My  recess  hath  given  them 


nfidence  that  I  inav  he  conquered. 
'  K.  Charles. 


And  every  neighboring  grove 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

3.  Departure.  Olanville. 

4.  Part  of  a  room  formed  by  the  receding  of  the 
wall,  as  an  alcove,  niche,  etc. 

5.  Place  of  retirement  or  secrecy  ;  private  abude. 

This  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess.  Ati/ton. 

6.  State  of  retirement ;  as,  lords  in  close  recess. 

Milton. 
In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider  their  evidence. 

Hale. 

7.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  or  pro- 
cedure ;  as,  the  house  of  representatives  had  a  recess 
of  half  an  hour. 

8.  Privacy  ;  seclusion  from  the  world  or  from  com- 
pany. 

Good  verse  recess  and  solitude  require*.  Diyden. 

9.  Secret  or  abstruse  part;  as,  the  difficulties  and 
recesses  of  science.  Watts. 

10.  A  withdrawing  from  any  point ;  removal  to  a 
distance.  Brown. 

11.  The  retiring  of  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
lake,  from  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  forming  a 
bay. 
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12.  [Fr.  recci.]  A  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  of 
the  old  German  empire.  Brande. 

RE-CES'SION,  fre-sesh'un,)  n.     [L.  recessio.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  retiring,  or  retreating. 

2.  The  act  of  receding  from  a  claim,  or  of  relax- 
ing a  demand.  South. 

3.  A  cession  or  granting  back  ;  as,  the  recession  of 
conquered  territory  to  its  former  sovereign, 

RE'eHAB-ITES,  n.  pi.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
descendants  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who  ab- 
stained from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  name  has 
been  assumed  by  some  in  modern  times,  who  adopt 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquor. 

Brande. 

RE-CHANGE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  rechangcr ;  re  and  cliange.] 
«     To  change  again. 

RE-CHaNG'.ED,  pp.    Changed  again. 

RE-CHANG'ING,  ppr.     Changing  again. 

RE-CHARGE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  recharger  ;  re  and  charge.'] 

1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return.  Hooker. 

2.  To  attack  again  ;  to  attack  anew.         Dryden. 
RE-CIIaRG'ED,  pp.     Accused   in  return;   attacked 

anew. 

RE-CHARG  ING,  ppr.  Accusing  in  return  ;  attacking 
anew. 

RE-CHAR'TER,  71.  A  second  charter;  a  renewal  of 
a  charter.  D.  Webster. 

RE-CHAR'TER,  v.  t.  To  charter  again  ;  to  grant  a 
second,  or  another  charter  to. 

RE-CHAR'TER-ED,  pp.      Chartered  a  second  time. 

RE-CHAR1  TER-ING,  ppr.  Chartering  a  second 
time. 

RE-CHAS'Tf:N-.ED,(-cha8'nd,)  a.     Chastened  again. 

RE-CHEAT',  ?i.     [Said    to    be    from   Old    French.] 
Among  hunters,  a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds 
on  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have  lost  the  game, 
to  call  them  back  from  pursuing  a  counter  scent. 
Bailey.     Sltak. 

RE-CHEAT',  v.  t.     To  blow  the  recheat.     Drayton. 

RE-CHER' CHE,  (ra-shar'sha,)  [Fr.]  Literally,  sought 
out  with  care;  hence,  nice  to  an  extreme;  un- 
natural. 

RE-CHOOSE',  (re-chooz',)  v.  t.  To  choose  a  second 
time. 

RE-CHOS'EN,  (re-choz'n,)  pp.  or  a.  Reelected  ; 
chosen  again. 

REO-I-DI'VATE,  v.  i.     [L.  recidivo.] 

To  backslide  ;  to  fall  again.     [Obs.]    Bp.  Andrews. 

RE-CID-I-VA'TION,  71.     [L.  recidivus,  from  recido,  to 
fall  back  ;  re  and  cado,  to  fall.] 
A  falling  back  ;  a  backsliding.   [Not  much  used.] 
Hammond. 

REC-I-DI'VOrjS,  a.     [L.  recidivus.] 
Subject  to  backslide.     [Little  used.] 

REC'I-PE,  (res'i-pe,)  71.  [L.,  imperative  of  recipio,  to 
take.]  A  medical  prescription  ;  a  direction  of  med- 
icines to  be  taken  by  a  patient.  Encyc. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  receipt  for  making  almost 
anv  mixture  or  preparation. 

RE-CIP'I-EN-CY,  n.  A  receiving ;  the  state  of  one 
who  receives. 

RE-CIP'I-ENT,  n.     [L.  rcapiens,  recipio.] 

1.  A  receiver;  the  person  or  tiling  that  receives; 
he  or  that  to  which  any  thing  is  communicated. 

2.  The  receiver  of  a  still.  Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL,   o.t  [L.  reciprocus;  Sp.  and  It.  re- 

ciproco ;  Fr.  rcciproc/uc..] 

1.  Acting  in  vicissitude  or  return  ;  alternate. 

Corruption  is  reciprocal  to  generation.  Bacon. 

2.  Mutual  ;  done  by  each  to  the  other;  as,  recip- 
rocal love  ;  reciprocal  benefits  or  favors  ;  reciprocal 
duties  ;  reciprocal  aid. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

The*1  two  rules  will  render  11  definition  reciprocal  with  the  thing; 
defined'.  Walls. 

Reciprocal  terms ;  in  logic,  those  terms  that  have 
the  same  signification,  and  consequently  are  con- 
vertible, and  may  be  used  for  each  other.       Encyc. 

Reciprocal  quantities,  in  mathematics,  are  those 
which,  multiplied  together,  produce  unity.    Encyc. 

Reciprocal  figures,  in  geometry,  are  two  figures  of 
the  same  kind,  (as  triangles,  parallelograms,  prisms, 
&c.,)  so  related  that  the  two  sides  of  the  one  furm  the 
extremes  of  a  proportion  of  which  the  means  are  the 
two  corresponding  sides  of  the  other.  Brande. 

Reciprocal  proportion,  is  when,  of  four  terms  taken 
in  order,  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio 
which  the  fourth  has  to  the  third  ;  or  when  the  first 
has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  which  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  third  has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth. 

Brande. 

Reciprocal  ratio,  is  the  ratio  between  the  recipro- 
cals of  two  quantities  ;  as,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  4  to 
9  is  that  of  1-4  to  1-9. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL,  n.  The  reciprocal  of  any  quantity, 
is  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of  a  unit  by 
that  quantity.  Thus  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  1-4. 
RE-CIP'RO-CAL-LY,  adv.  Mutually;  interchangea- 
bly ;  in  such  a  manner  that  each  affects  the  other  and 
is  equally  affected  by  it. 

These  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each  other  with  the  same 
force.  Benlley. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  reciprocals. 
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RE-CIP'RO-CAL-NESS,  )   n.     Mutual   return  ;  alter- 
RE-CIP-RO-CAL'I-TY,    j       nateness. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-CIP'RO-CATE.  v    1.     [L.  reeiproeo ;   Fr.  recipro- 
quer.] 
To  act  interchangeably  ;  to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 

And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air.  Dryden. 

RE-CIP'RO-€ATE,  v.  t.  To  exchange ;  to  inter- 
change ;  to  give  and  return  mutually  ;  as,  to  re- 
ciprocate favors. 

RE-CIP'RO-CA-TED,  pp.  Mutually  given  and  re- 
turned ;  interchanged. 

RE-CIP'RO-CA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Interchanging  ;  each 
giving  or  doing  to  the  other  the  same  thing. 

Reciprocating  motion;  in  mechanics,  motion  alter- 
nately backward  and  forward,  or  up  and  down,  as 
of  a  piston  rod. 

RE-CIP-RO-CA'TION,  71.     [L.  reciprocal.] 

1.  Interchange  of  acts;  a  mutual  giving  and  re- 
turning ;  as,  the  reciprocation  of  kindnesses. 

2.  Alternation  ;  as,  the  reciprocation  of  the  sea  in 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  tides.  Brown. 

3.  Regular  return  or  alternation  of  two  symptoms 
or  diseases^  Coze. 

REC-I-PROC'I-TY,  (res-e-pros'e-te,)  71.  [Fr.  reciprocitt.] 

1.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right ;  equal  mutual 
rights  or  benefits  to  be  yiel  led  or  enjoyed.  The  com- 
missioners offered  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  principles 
of  reciprocity. 

2.  Mutual  action  and  reaction. 
RE-CI"SION,   (re-sizh'un,)   7t.     [L.  rccisio,  from  re- 
cido, to  cut  off;  re  and  asdo.] 

The  act  of  cutting  off.  Sherwood. 

RE-CIT'AL,  Ti.t  [from  recite.]  Rehearsal  ;  the  rep- 
etition of  the  words  of  another,  or  of  a  writing  ;  as, 
the  recital  of  a  deed  ;  the  recital  of  testimony. 

Encyc. 

2.  Narration  ;  a  telling  of  the  particulars  of  an  ad- 
venture, or  of  a  series  of  events.  Addison. 

3.  Enumeration  of  particulars  ;  as,  the  recitals  of  a 
law.  Burke. 

REC-1-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  recitatio.] 

1.  Rehearsal ;  repetition  of  words. 

Hammond.     Temple. 

2.  The  delivery  before  an  audience  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  others  committed  to  memory. 

3.  In  American  colleges  and  schools,  the  rehearsal  of 
a  lesson  bv  pupils  before  their  instructor. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE',  a.  [Fr.  recitatif;  It.  recitativo.  See 
Recite.] 

Reciting;  rehearsing;  pertaining  to  musical  pro- 
nunciation. Dryden. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE',  71.     In  music,  a  species  of  singing 

approaching  toward   ordinary   speaking;    language 

delivered  in  musical  tones,  i.  e.,  in  the  sounds  of  the 

musical  scale.  Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  piece  of  music  in  recitative. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE'LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  recita- 
tive. 

RE-CITE',  v.  t.  [L.  recito ;  re  and  cito,  to  call  or 
name.] 

1.  To  rehearse  ;  to  repeat  the  words  of  another,  or 
of  a  writing  ;  as,  to  recite  the  words  of  an  author,  or 
of  a  deed  or  covenant. 

2.  In  writing,  to  copy  ;  as,  the  words  of  a  deed  are 
recited  in  the  pleading. 

3.  To  tell  over  ;  to  relate  ;  to  narrate  ;  as,  to  re- 
cite past  events  ;  to  recite  the  particulars  of  a  voy- 
age. 

4.  To  rehearse,  as  a  lesson  to  an  instructor. 

America. 

5.  To  enumerate,  or  go  over  in  particulars. 
RE-CITE',  v.  i.     To  pronounce  before  an  audience  the 

compositions  of  others  committed  to  memory. 

2.  To  rehearse  a  lesson.  The  class  will  recite  at 
eleven  o'clock.  American  Seminaries. 

RE-CITE',  for  Recital.     [Not  in  use.] 
RE-CIT'ED,  pp.      Rehearsed  ;    told  ;    repeated  ;    nar- 
rated. 
RE-CIT'ER,  7t.    One  that  recites  or  rehearses  ;  a  nar- 
rator. 
RE-CIT'ING,  ppr.     Rehearsing;    telling;    repeating; 

narrating. 
RECK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  recan,  reccan,  to  say,  to  tell,  to  nar- 
rate, to  reckon,  to  care,  to  rule   or  govern,  L-  rego. 
The  primary  sense  is  to  strain.      Care  is  a  straining 
of  the  mind.     See  Rack  and  Reckon.] 

To  care;  to  mind  ;  to  rate  at  much  ;  as  we  say,  to 
reckon  much  of;  followed  by  of.     [Obs.] 
Tliou's  but  a  lazy  loorde, 

And  reeks  much  o/thy  swinke.  Spenser. 

I  reck  as  little  what  belideth  me, 
As  much  1  wish  all  good  b<  fortune  you.  Shale. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not.  M.lton. 

RECK,  77.  t.    To  heed  ;  to  regard  ;  to  care  for. 

This  son  of  mine  not  recking  danger.  Sidney. 

[This  verb  is  obsolete,  unless  in  poetry.  We  ob- 
serve the  primary  sense  and  application  in  the  phrase 
"  It  recks  me  not,"  that  is,  it  does  not  strain  or  dis- 
tress me  ;  it  does  not  rack  my  mind.  To  reck  danger 
is  a  derivative  form  of  expression,  and  a  deviation 
from  the  proper  sense  of  the  verb.] 
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RECK'LESS,  a.     Careless  ;  heedless  ;  mindless. 

I  made  the  king  as  reckless,  as  them  diligent.  Sidney. 

RECK'LESS-LY,  adv.     Heedlessly  ;  carelessly. 

RECK'LESS-NESS,  71.  Heedlessness;  carelessness; 
negligence.  Sidney. 

[  These  words,  formerly  disused,  have  been  recently 
revived.] 

RECK'  ON,  (rek'n,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  recan,  reccan,  to  tell,  to 
relate,  to  reck  or  care,  to  rule,  to  reckon ;  D.  rekenen, 
to  count  or  compute  ;  G.  rechnen,  to  count,  to  reckon, 
to  esteem,  and  recken,  to  stretch,  to  strain,  to  rack; 
Sw.  rdkna,  to  count,  to  tell ;  Dan.  regner,  to  reckon, 
to  count,  to  rain.  The  Saxon  word  signifies  not  on- 
ly to  tell  or  count,  but  to  reck  or  care,  and  to  rule  or 
govern  ;  and  the  latter  signification  proves  it  to  be  the 
L.  rego,  rectus,  whence  regnum,  regno,  Eng.  to  reign, 
and  hence  Sax.  reht,  riht,  Eng.  right,  G.  rccht,  &c. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is  to  strain,  and  right 
is  strained,  stretched  to  a  straight  line;  hence  we 
see  that  these  words  all  coincide  with  reach,  stretch, 
and  rack,  and  we  say,  we  are  racked  with  care.  It 
is  probable  that  wreck  and  wretched  are  from  the  same 
root.     Class  Rg,  No.  18, 21.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  number  ;  that  is,  to  tell  over  by 
particulars. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  to  him  the  money,  according  to  the  years 
that  remain,  even  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  it  shall  be  abated. 
—  Lev.  xxvii. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of  the 
church.  Addison. 

2.  To  esteem  ;  to  account ;  to  repute.    Rom.  viii. 

For  him  1  reckon  not  in  high  estate.  MiUan. 

3.  To  repute ;  to  set  in  the  number  or  rank  of. 

He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors.  —  Luke  xxii. 

4.  To  make  account  or  reckoning  of.    Rom.  iv. 
RECK' ON,  v.  t.t  To  reason  with  one's  self  and  con- 
clude from  arguments. 

I  reckoned  till  morning,  that  as  a  lion,  so  will  he  break  all  my 
bones.  —  Is.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  charge  to  account;  with  on. 

1  call  posterity 
Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  pay  a  penalty  ;  to  be  answerable  ;  with  for. 
If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reckon  for  it  one 

day.  .Sanderson. 

4.  To  think  ;  to  suppose  ;  as,  I  reckon  he  has  arrived. 
[In  this  last  sense,  the  word  is  provincial  hi  Eng- 
land, and  is  used  to  an  excess  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  that 
of  guess  in  the  northern.  —  Ed.] 

To  reckon  with ;  to  state  an  account  with  another, 
compare  it  with  his  account,  ascertain  the  amount  of 
each,  and  the  balance  which  one  owes  to  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  country  people  of  New  England, 
who  have  mutual  dealings,  reckon  with  each  other  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  or  as  often  as  they  think  fit. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  Cometh,  and  reckon- 
eth  wiih  them.  —  Malt.  xxv. 

2.  To  call  to  punishment. 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular  persons  to  go 
unpunished  in  lliis  world,  because  his  jt:s*j£e  will  have 
another  opportunity  to  meet  and  reckon  with  them. 

TUlolson. 

To  reckon  on  or  upon ;  to  lay  stress  or  dependence 
on.     He  reckons  on  the  support  of  his  friends. 

RECK'ON-£D,  (rek'nd,)  pp.  Counted;  numbered; 
esteemed  ;  reputed  ;  computed  ;  set  or  assigned  to 
in  account. 

RECK'ON-ER,  (rek'n-er,)  71.  One  who  reckons  or 
computes. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice.         Camden. 

RECK'ON-INU,  (rek'n-ing,)  ppr.  Counting;  com- 
puting; esteeming;  reputing;  stating  an  account 
mutually. 

RECK'ON-ING,  71.  The  act  of  counting  or  com- 
puting; calculation. 

2.  An  account  of  time.  Sandys. 

3.  A  statement,  of  accounts  with  another  ;  a  state- 
ment and  comparison  of  accounts  mutually  for  ad- 
justment ;  as  in  the  proverb,"  Short  reckonings  make 
long  friends." 

The  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is  to  make  them  often. 

Soutli. 

4.  The  charges  or  account  made  by  a  host. 


5.  Account  taken.    2  Kings  xxii. 

6.  Esteem  ;  account ;  estimation. 

You  make  no  further  reckoning  of  beauty,  than  of  an  outward 
fading  benefit  nature  bestowed.  Sidney. 

7.  In  navigation,  an  account  of  the  ship's  course 
and  distance,  calculated  from  the  log-board  without 
the  aid  of  celestial  observation.  This  account  from 
the  log-board  is  usually  called  the  dead-reckoning. 

Mar.  Diet. 
RECK'  ON-ING-BOOK,  71.    A  book  in  which  money 

received  and  expended  is  entered.  Johnson. 

RE-CLAIM',  v.  t.     [Fr.  reclamcr ;    L.  reclamo  ;  re  and 
clamo,  to  call.     See  Claim.] 

1.  To  claim  back  ;  to  demand  to  have  returned. 
The  vender  may  reclaim  the  goods.  Z.  Stmft. 
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2.  To  call  back  from  error,  wandering,  or  trans- 
gression, to  the  observance  of  moral  rectitude  ;  to 
reform  ;  to  bring  back  to  correct  deportment  or  course 
if  life. 

Jt  is  Ihc  intention  or  Providence,  in  its  varioUB  expressions  of 
goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind*  Rogers. 

3.  To  reduce  to  the  state  desired. 

Much  labor  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame' 

Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim.  Dryden. 

4.  To  call  back  ;  to  restrain. 

Or  is  her  towering  flight  reclaimed, 

By  seas  from  Icarus'  downfall  named?  Prior. 

5.  To  recall ;  to  cry  out  against. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius  along,  and  were  deaf  to 
his  reclaiming  them.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 

6.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tame  or  domestic 
state;  to  tame;  to  make  gentle;  as,  to  reclaim  a 
hawk,  an  eagle,  or  a  wild  beast.  Dryden. 

7.  To  reduce  to  a  state  fit  for  cultivation  ;  applied 
to  lands  submerged  by  water. 

8.  To  demand  or  challenge ;  to  make  a  claim  ;  a 
French  use. 

9.  In  ancient  customs,  to  pursue  and  recall,  as  a 
vassal.  Encyc. 

10.  To  encroach  on  what  has  been  taken  from 
one  ;  to  attempt  to  recover  possession. 

A  tract  of  land  [Holland]  snatched  from  an  element  perpetually 
reclaiming  its  prior  occupancy.  Coxe,  SwiLz. 

RE-CLAIM',  ».  i.    To  crv  out;  to  exclaim.        Pope. 
KE-eLSTM'A-B'IiE,  a.    'That  may  be  reclaimed,  re- 
formed, or  tamed. 
RE-CLAIM'ANT,  n.    One  that  opposes,  contradicts, 

or  remonstrates  against.  Watcrland. 

RE-CLaIM'ED.  pp.     Recalled  from  a  vicious  life;  re- 
formed ;  tamed  ;  domesticated  ;  recovered. 
RE-GLaIM'ING,  ppr.    Recalling  to  a  regular  course 
of  life  ;  reforming;  recovering;  taking;  demanding. 
iRE-CLAlM'LESS,  a.    Not  to  be  reclaimed.         Lee. 
REC-LA-MA'TION,  n.     Recovery. 

2.  Demand  ;  challenge  of  something  to  be  restored  ; 
claim  made.  Oallatin. 

REG' LI- NATE,  a.     [L.  rcclinatus.     See  Recline.] 
In  botany,  reclined,  as  a  leaf;  bent  downward,  so 
that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower  than  the  base. 

Martyn. 
A  reclinate  stem   is  one  that  bends  in   an  arch 
toward  the  earth.  Lee. 

REC-LI-Na'TION,  m.  The  act  of  leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

2.  In  dialing,  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
dial  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it  inter- 
sects in  it  horizontal  line.  Brande. 
RECLINE  ,  v.  L  [I,,  reclino ;  re  and  clino,  to  lean.] 
To  lean  back  ;  to  lean  to  one  side  or  sidewise  ; 
as,  to  recline  the  head  on  a  pillow,  or  on  the  bosom 
of  another,  or  on  the  arm. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.  Dryden. 

RECLINE',  v.  t.    To  lean;  to  rest  or  repose;  as,  to 

recline  on  a  couch. 
RE-CLINE',  a.     [L.  reclinis.] 

Leaning  ;  being  in  a  leaning  posture 

They  sat,  recline, 
On  the  soft,  downv  bank  damasked  with  flowers.  Milton. 

[Utile  used.] 

RE-GLIN'ED,  pp.    Inclined  back  or  sidewise. 

RE  CLIN'ING,    ppr.      Leaning    back    or    sidewise  ; 

resting:  lying. 
RE-CLoSE"',  v.  t.    [re  and  close.]    To  close  or  shut 

again.  ■  Pope. 

REG LoS' Ef>,  pp      Closed  again. 
RE-CLoS'lNG,  ppr.     Closing  again 
RE-GLODE',  v.  t.     [L.  recludo  ;  re  and  claudo,  cludo.] 
To  open.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 

RE-CLOSE',  a.  [Fr.  rcclus,  from  L.  reclusus,  recludo, 
but  with  a  signification  directly  opposite.] 

Shut  up  ;  sequestered  ;  retired  from  the  world  or 
from  public  notice  ;  solitary  ;  as,  a  recluse  monk  or 
hermit ;  a  recluse  life. 

1  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  PhMrpe. 

RE-GLPSE',  n.  A  person  who  lives  in  retirement  or 
seclusion  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  her- 
mit or  monk. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  religions  devotees  who  live 
in  single  cells,  usually  attached  to  monasteries. 

Brande. 

RE-CLOSE'LY,  ado.  In'  retirement  or  seclusion  from 
society. 

RE-CLfjSE'NESS,  it.  Retirement;  seclusion  from 
society. 

RE-CLP'SION,  (re-klu'zhun,)  n.  A  state  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world  ;  seclusion. 

RE-CLfj'SIVE,  a.     Affording  retirement  from  society. 

Sltak. 

RE-GO-An-IJ-LA'TION,  n.  [re  and  coagulation.]  A 
second  coagulation.  Boyle. 

RE-COAST',  v.  t.  To  coast  back ;  to  return  along  the 
same  coast.  Chandler. 

RE-GOAST'ED,  pp.  Returned  along  the  same 
coast. 


RE-CoAST'ING,  ppr.     Coasting  again  or  back. 
RE-COCT',  a.     [L.  recoctus,  recoquo.] 

New  vamped.     [Not  used.]  Taylor. 

RE-GOC'TION,  n.     A  second  coction  or  preparation. 
REC-OG-NI"TION,  (rek-og-nish'un,)  n.    '[X.  recog- 
nition 

1.  Acknowledgment ;  formal  avowal  ;  as,  the 
recognition  of  a  final  concord  on  a  writ  of  covenant. 

Bacon. 

2.  Acknowledgment ;  memorial.  Wldte. 

3.  Acknowledgment ;  solemn  avowal  by  which  a 
thing  is  owned  or  declared  to  belong  to,  or  by  which 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  revived. 

The  lives  of  such  saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly  memorials, 
solemn  recognition  in  the  church  of  Gotl.  Hooker. 

4.  Knowledge  confessed  or  avowed  ;  as,  the  recog- 
nition of  a  thing  present ;  memory  of  it  as  passed. 

Orcw. 
RE-COG'NI-TOR,  n.    One  of  a  jury  upon  assize. 

Blackstone. 
RE-COG'NI-TO-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  connected 

with  recognition.  C.  Lamb. 

RE-COG'NI-ZA-BLE,  (re-kog'ne-za-bl  or  re-knn'e-za- 
bl,)  a.  [from  recognize.]  That  may  be  recognized, 
known,  or  Acknowledged.  Orient.  Collections. 

RE-COG'NI-ZANCE,  (re-kog'ne-zans  or  re-kon'e- 
zans,)  n.     [Fr.  reconnoissance.] 

[Among  lawyers,  the  g  in  this  and  the  cognate 
words  is  usually  silent.] 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  a  person  or  thing ;  avowal ; 
profession  ;  as,  the  recognizance  of  Christians,  by 
which  they  avow  their  belief  in  their  religion. 

Hooker. 

2.  In  laio,  an  obligation  of  record  which  a  man 
enters  into  before  some  court  of  record  or  magistrate 
duly  authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some  particu- 
lar act,  as  to  appear  at  the  assizes,  to  keep  the  peace, 
or  pay  a  debt.  A  recognizance  differs  from  a  bond, 
being  witnessed  by  the  record  only,  and  not  by  the 
party's  seal.  There  is  also  a  recognizance  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  statute  staple,  acknowledged  before  either 
of  the  chief  justices  or  their  substitutes,  the  mayor 
of  the  staple  at  Westminster,  and  the  recorder  of 
London,  which  is  to  be  enrolled  and  certified  into 
chancery.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  verdict  of  a  Jury  impaneled  upon  assize. 

Coze  ell. 
REC'OG-NIZE,  (rek'og-nize  or  rek'o-nize,)  v.  t.  [It. 
riconoscere  ;  Sp.  reconocer ;  Fr.  reconnoitre  ;  L.  recog- 
nosco  ;  re  and  cognosco,  to  know.  The  g  in  these 
words  has  properly  no  sound  in  English.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  the  root  of  the  word,  being  written  merely  to 
give  to  ctra  the  French  sound  of  gn,  or  that  of  the 
Spanish  n,  and  this  sound  does  not  properly  belong 
to  our  language.] 

1.  To  recollect  or  recover  the  knowledge  of,  either 
with  an  open  avowal  of  that  knowledge  or  not. 
We  recognize  a  person  at  a  distance,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  we  have  seen  him  before,  or  that  we  have 
formerly  known  him.  We  recognize  his  features  or 
his  voice 

Speak,  vassal  ;  recognize  thy  sovereign  queen.  Harle. 

2.  To  admit  with  a  formal  acknowledgment;  as, 
to  recognize  an  obligation  ;  to  recognize  a  consul. 

3.  To  review  ;  to  reexamine.  South. 
REC'OG-NIZE,  v.  i.t  To  enter  an  obligation  of  record 

before  a  proper  tribunal.       A    B  recognized  in  the 

sum  of  twenty  pounds. 
RECOG-NIZ-.ED,  pp.     Acknowledged  ;  recollected  as 

known  ;  bound  by  recognizance. 
RE-GOG-NI-ZEE',  (re-kog-ne-zee'  or  re-kon-e-zee',)  n. 

The  person  to  whom  a  recognizance  is  made. 

Blackstone. 
RECOGNIZING,  ppr.    Acknowledging;  recollecting 

as  known  ;  entering  a  recognizance. 
RE-CQG-NI-ZOR',  (re-kog-ne-zor'  or  re-kon-e-zor',)  n. 

One  who  enters  into  a  recognizance.      Blackstone. 
RE-COIL',  v.  i.     [Fr.  reader,  to  draw  back  ;  recul,  a 

recoil;  Arm.  arguila ;    Fr.  cut,  Sp.  culo,  Arm.    gil, 

gnil,  the  back  part ;  W.  ciliaw,  to  recede  ;  It.  rincu- 

larc  ;  Sp.  recular.] 

1.  To  move  or  start  back  ;  to  roll  back  ;  as,  a  can- 
non recoils  when  fired  ;  waves  recoil  from  the  shore. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  retire.  Milton. 

3.  To  rebound  ;  as,  the  blow  recoils.  Dryden. 

4.  To  retire ;  to  flow  back ;  as,  the  blood  recoils 
with  horror  at  the  sight. 

5.  To  start  back  ;  to  shrink.  Nature  recoils  at  the 
bloody  d£ed. 

6.  To  return.  The  evil  will  recoil  upon  his  own 
head. 

RE-COIL',  v.  U    To  drive  back.     [JYot  used.] 

Spenser. 

RE-COIL',  n.  A  starting  or  falling  back  ;  as,  the  re- 
coil of  nature  or  the  blood. 

2.  The  reaction  or  resilience  of  fire-arms  when 
discharged. 

RE-COIL'ER,  n.  One  who  falls  back  from  his  prom- 
ise or  profession. 

RE-COIL'ING,  ppr.  Starting  or  falling  back  ;  re- 
tiring ;  shrinking. 

RE-GOlL'ING,  n.  The  actof  starting  or  falling  back  ; 
a  shrinking;  revolt.  South. 


RE-COLL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  starting  back  or  retro- 
cession. 

RE-COIL'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  recoiling. 

RE-COIN',  v.  t.  [re  and  coin.]  To  coin  anew ;  as, 
to  recoin  gold  or  silver. 

RE-COIN'AGE,  n.    The  act  of  coining  anew. 
2.  That  which  is  coined  anew. 

RE-COIN'£IJ,  pp.     Coined  anew. 

RE-COIN'ING,  ppr.     Coining  anew. 

REC-OL-LEGT',  v.  t.  [re  and  collect;  L.  recolligo, 
recollectus.] 

1.  To  collect  again  ;  applied  to  ideas  that  have  es- 
caped from  the  memory  ;  to  recover  or  call  back  ideas 
to  the  memory.  I  recollect  what  was  said  at  a  former 
interview  ;  or  I  can  not  recollect  what  was  said. 

2.  To  recover  or  recall  the  knowledge  of;  to  bring 
back  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  remember.  I  met  a 
man  whom  1  thought  I  had  seen  before,  but  I  could 
not  recollect  his  name,  or  the  place  where  I  had  seen 
him.     I  do  not  recollect  you,  sir. 

3.  To  recover  resolution  or  composure  of  mind. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admired  the  man  ; 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  Collected  is  more  generally  used.] 

RE-COL-LEGT',  v.  t.  To  gather  again  ;  to  collect 
what  has  been  scattered  ;  as,  to  re-collect  routed 
troops. 

REC'OL-LECT,  n.    See  Recollet. 

REG-OL-LEGT'ED,^p.    Recalled  to  the  memory. 

REC-OL-LEGT'ING,  ppr.  Recovering  to  the  mem- 
ory. 

REG-OL-LEG'TION,  it.t  The  act  of  recalling  to  the 
memory,  as  ideas  that  have  escaped  ;  or  the  opera- 
tion by  which  ideas  are  recalled  to  the  memory  or 
revived  in  the  mind.  Recollection  differs  from  remem- 
brance, as  it  is  the  consequence  of  volition,  or  an 
effort  of  the  mind  to  revive  ideas;  whereas  remem- 
brance implies  no  such  volition.  We  often  remember 
things  without  any  voluntary  effort.  Recollection  is 
called  also  reminiscence. 

2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind,  or 
the  period  within  which  things  can  be  recollected  ; 
remembrance.  The  events  mentioned  are  not  with- 
in my  recollection. 

3.  In  popular  language,  recollection  is  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  remembrance. 

REC-OL-LECT'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  recol- 
lecting. Foster. 
REC'OL-LET,  it.     [Sp.  and  Port,  recoleto.] 

A  monk  of  a  reformed  order  of  Franciscans. 
RE-COL-O-NI-ZA'TION,  n.    A  second  colonization. 

E.  Everett. 
RE-COL'O-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  colonize  a  second  time. 
RE-COL'O-NIZ-ING,  vpr.     Colonizing  a  second  time. 
RE-COM-BI-Na'TION,    n.     Combination    a    second 

lime. 
RE-COMBINE',  v.  t.     [re  and  combine.]     To  combine 
again 

If  we  recombine  these  two  elastic  fluids.  Lavoisier. 

RE-GOM-BTN'ED,  pp     Combined  anew. 

RE-COM-BIN'ING,  ppr.     Combining  again. 

RE-CO-M'FORT,  (re-kum'furt)  v.  t.     [re  and  comfort.] 

To  comfort  again  ;  to  console  anew.  Sidney. 

2.  To  give  new  strength.  Bacon. 

RE-COM'FORT-ED,  pp.    Comforted  again. 

RE-COM'FORT-ING,  ppr.     Comforting  again. 

RE-CO.M'FORT-LESS,  a.  Without  comfort.  [JVoe 
used.]  Spenser. 

RE-CO M-MENCE',  (re-kom-mens',)i>.  t.  [re  and  com- 
mence.]    To  commence  again  ;  to  begin  anew. 

RE-COM-MENCED,  (-koin-menst',)  pp.  Commenced 
anew. 

RE-€OM-MENCE'MENT,ii.  A  commencement  anew. 

RECOMMENCING,  ppr.     Beginning  again. 

REC-OM-MEND',  v.  t.  [re  and  commend;  Fr.  recom- 
mander.] 

1.  To  praise  to  another;  to  offer  or  commend  to 
another's  notice,  confidence,  or  kindness,  by  favor- 
able representations. 

Maicenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Augustus. 

Dryden. 

[In  this  sense,  Commend,  though  less  common,  is 
the  preferable  word.] 

2.  To  make  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 

Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  recommends.  Pope. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

Paul  chose  Silas  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the  breth- 
ren to  the  grace  of  God.  —  Acts  xv. 

[Commend  here  is  much  to  be  preferred.] 

REC-OJI-iMEND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  recom- 
mended ;  worthy  of  recommendation  or  praise. 

Olanville. 

REC-OM-MEND'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  recommendable. 

REC-OM-MEND'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  to  deserve  rec- 
ommendation. 

REC-0 M-MEND-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  recommend- 
ing or  of  commending  ;  the  act  of  representing  in  a 
favorable  manner  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
notice,  confidence,  or  civilities  of  another.     We  in- 
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troduce  a  friend  to  a  stranger  by  a  recommendation  of 
his  virtues  or  accomplishments. 

2.  That  which  procures  a  kind  or  favorable  recep- 
tion. The  best  recommendation  of  a  man  to  favor  is 
politeness.  Misfortune  is  a  recommendation  to  our 
pitv. 

RE€-OM-MEND'A-TO-RY,  a.  That  commends  to 
an.  tiler  ;  that  recommends.  Madison.     Swift 

REC-OM-MEND'ED,  pp.  Praised;  commended  to 
another. 

REG-OM-MEND'ER,  n.    One  who  commends. 

REC-OAI-MEND'ING,  ppr.  Praising  to  another  j  com- 
mending. 

RE-CO.M-MIS'SION,  (-kom-mish'un,)  v.  t.  [re  and 
commission.]     To  commission  again. 

Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired  were  to  be  recornmis- 
stoned.  Marsltall. 

RE-COM-MIS'STON-.ED,;jp.     Commissioned  again. 

RE-COM-MIS'SION-ING,  ppr.  Commissioning  again. 

RE-COMMIT',  v.  t.      [re  and   commit.]     To  commit 
again  ;  as,  to  recommit  persons  to  prison.    Clarendon. 
2.  To  refer  again  to  a  committee  ;  as,  to  recommit 
a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

RE-eOM-MIT'MENT,  j  n.   A  second  or  renewed  com- 

RE-eOM-MIT'TAL,  \  mitment;  a  renewed  refer- 
ence to  a  committee. 

RE-t'OM-MIT'TED,  pp.  Committed  anew;  referred 
again. 

RE-eOM-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Committing  again;  re- 
ferring at:ain  to  a  committee. 

RE-COM-MO'NI-CaTE,  v.  i.  [re  and  communicate.] 
To  communicate  again. 

RE-OOM-PACT',  v.  t.  [re  and  compact.]  To  join 
anew. 

Repair 
And  recompact  my  scattered  body.  Donne. 

RE-COM-PA€T'ED,  pp.    Joined  anew. 
RE-COM-PACT'ING,  ppr.    Joining  anew. 
RE-eOM-PEN-SA'TION,   n.       Recompense.       [JVot 

used.] 
REC'OM-PENSE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  recompcnser ;  re  and  com- 

peuscr.  ] 

1.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  return  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  any  tiling  given,  done,  or  suffered  ;  as,  to  rec- 
ompense a  person  for  services,  for  fidelity,  or  for  sacri- 
fices of  time,  for  loss  or  damages. 

The  w  .rd  is  followed  by  the  person  or  the  service. 
We  recompense  a  person  for  his.  services,  or  we  recom- 
pense his  kindness.  It  is  usually  found  more  easy  to 
neglect  than  to  recompense  a  favor. 

2.  To  requite;  to  repay  ;  to  return  an  equivalent; 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  —  Rom.  xii. 

3.  To  make  an  equivalent  return  in  profit  or  prod- 
uce. The  labor  of  man  is  recompensed  by  the  fruits 
of  the  earth. 

4.  To  compensate  ;  to  make  amends  by  any  thing 
equivalent. 

Solyman  —  said  he  would  find  occasion  for  them  to  recompense 
that  disgrace.  Knolles. 

5.  To  make  restitution  or  an  equivalent  return  for. 
Num.  v. 

REC'OM-PENSE,  n.  An  equivalent  returned  for  any 
thing  given,  done,  or  suffered  ;  compensation  ;  re- 
ward ,  amends ;  as,  a  recompense  for  services,  for 
damages,  for  loss,  &c. 

2.  Requital ;  return  of  evil  or  suffering  or  other 
equivalent ;  as  a  punishment. 

To  me  belongelh  vengeance  ;uid  recompense.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 
And  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  reco.Tt- 
pense  of  reward.  —  Heb.  ii. 

REC'OM-PENS-ED,  (-penst,)  pp.     Rewarded  ;  requi- 
ted. 
REO'OM-PENS-ING,  ppr       Rewarding  ;    compensa- 
ting ;  requiting. 
RE  eOM-PILE'MENT,  n.    [re  and  ctnnpilemcnt.]  New 
compilation  or  digest ;  as,  a  recompilemcnt  of  laws. 

Bacon. 
RE-COM-P6SE',  ?i.  t.     \rc  and  compose.] 

1  To  quiet  anew  ;  to  compose  or  tranquilize  that 
which  is  ruffled  or  disturbed  ;  as,  to  rccompose  the 
mind.  Taylor. 

2.  To  compose  anew  ;  to  form  or  adjust  again. 

We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  destroy  or  recom- 
pose  at  pleasure.  •  Boyle. 

RF.  COM-POS'EU,  (  pozd',)  pp.  Ouieted  again  after 
agitation  ;_formed  anew  ;  composed  a  second  time. 

RE-COM-POS'ING,  ppr.  Rendering  tranquil  after 
agitation  ;  forming  or  adjusting  anew. 

RE-€OM-PO-8I"TION,  (-kom-po-zish'un,)  n.  Com- 
position renewed. 

REC-ON-CIl/A-IiLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reconcil- 
ed ;  capable  of  renewed  friendship.  The  parties  are 
not  reconcilable. 

2.  That  may  be  made  to  agree  or  be  consistent; 
consistent. 


3.  Capable  of  being  adjusted ;  as,  the  difference 
between  the  parties  is  reconcilable. 
REC-ON-CIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
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reconcilable  ;  consistency  ;  as,  the  reconcilableness  of 
parts  of  Scripture  which  apparently  disagree. 

2.  Possibility  of  being  restored  to  friendship  and 
harmony._ 

REC-ON-CIL'A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  reconcilable  manner. 

REC-ON-ClLE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  reconcilicr  ;  L.  reconcilio  ; 
re  and  concilia ,-  con  and  calo,  to  call,  Gr.  koXcoj.  The 
literal  sense  is,  to  call  back  into  union.] 

1.  To  conciliate  anew  ;  to  call  back  into  union  and 
friendship  the  affections  which  have  been  alienated  ; 
to  restore  to  friendship  or  favor  after  estrangement ; 
as,  to  reconcile  men  or  parties  that  have  been  at  va- 
riance. 

Propitious  now  and  reconciled  by  prayer.  Dryden. 

Go  thy  way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  —  Matt.  v. 
We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  reconcded  to  God.  —  2  Cor. 
v.    E'ph.  ii.    Col.  i. 

2.  To  bring  to  acquiescence,  content,  or  quiet  sub- 
mission ;  with  to  i  as,  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  afflic- 
tions. It  is  our  duty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence. 

3.  To  make  consistent  or  congruous  ;  to  bring  to 
agreement  or  suitableness  ;  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  die  ancients  understood  how  to  reconcile 

manual  labor  with  attains  of  state.  Locke. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near; 
Which,  but  proportioned  to  their  light  and  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  lo  form  and  grace.  Pope. 

4.  To  adjust;  to  settle  ;  as,  to  reconcile  differences 
or  quarrels. 

REC-ON-ClL'KD,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  into  friendship 
from  a  state  of  disagreement  or  enmity;  made  con- 
sistent ;  adjusted. 
REC-ON-CILE'MENT,  n.  Reconciliation  ;  renewal 
of  friendship.  Animosities  sometimes  make  recon- 
cilement impracticable. 
2.  Friendship  renewed. 

No  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement.  T»Tilton. 

REC-ON-CIL'ER,  n.  One  who  reconciles;  one  who 
brings  parties  at  variance  into  renewed  friendship. 

Fell. 
2.  One  who  discovers  the  consistence  of  proposi- 
tions. JVorris. 
RE€-ON-CIL-I-a'TION,  n.     [Fr.,   from   L.  reconcil- 
iatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  reconciling  parties  at  variance  ;  re- 
newal of  friendship  after  disagreement  or  enmity. 

Reconciliation  and  friendship  with  God,  really  form  the  basis  of 
all  rational  and  true  enjoyment.  \  S.  Milter. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  means  by  which  sinners  are 
reconciled  and  brought  into  a  state  of  favor  with 
God,  after  natural  estrangement  or  enmity ;  the  atone- 
ment ;  expiation. 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon   thy  people  and  upon  thy 

holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression  and  lo  make  an  end  of 

sin,    and  to    make    reconciliation   lor  iniquity.  Dan.    ix. 
Heb.  ii. 

3  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  opposite,  differ- 
ent, or  inconsistent.  Rogers. 

RE€-ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.  Able  or  tending  to  rec- 
oncile. Hall. 

RE€-ON-CIL'ING,  ppr.  Bringing  into  favor  and 
friendship  after  variance  ;  bringing  to  content  or  sat 
isfaci'on  ;  showing  to  be.  consistent ;  adjusting  ; 
making  to  agree. 

RE-CON-DEN-Sa'TION,  n.   The  act  of  recondensing. 

RE-CON-DENSE',  (re-kon  dens',)  v.  t.  [re  and  con- 
dense.]    To  condense  again.  Boyle. 

RE-€ON-DENS'ED,  (-denst',)  pp.     Condensed  anew. 

RE-CON-DENS'ING,  ppr.     Condensing  again. 

REC'ON-DlTE,  a.  [L.  rcconditus,  recondo  ,■  re  and 
condo,  to  conceal.] 

1.  Secret;  hidden  from  the  viewer  intellect;  ab- 
struse ;  as,  recondite  causes  of  things. 

2.  Profound;  dealing  in  things  abstruse;  as,  rec- 
ondite studies. 

RE-€ON'Df-TO-RY,  n.  [Supra.]  A  repository ;  a 
storehouse  or  magazine.     [Little  used.]  Jlsh. 

RE-CON-DUCT',  v.  t.  [re  and  conduct.]  To  conduct 
back  or  again.  Dryden. 

RE-CON-DUCT'ED,  pp.    Conducted  back  or  again. 

RE-CON-DUCT'tNG,  ppr.    Conducting  back  or  again. 

RE-CON-FIRM',  v.  t.  [re  and  confirm.]  To  confirm 
anew.  Clarendon. 

RE-CON-FIRM'ED,  pp.    Confirmed  anew 

RE-CON-JO LN',  o.  t.  [re  and  conjoin.]  To  join  or 
conjoin  anew.  Bottle. 

RE-CON-JOIN'.ED,;jp.     Joined  again. 

RE-€ON-JOIN'ING,  ppr     Joining  anew. 

RH--€ON'NOfS-SANCE,n.  [Fr.]  The  examination 
of  a  tract  of  country,  either  in  the  operations  of  war, 
or  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  rail- 
road, &c.  P.  Ctjc. 

RE-CON-NOI'TER,  j  v.  t.     [Fr.  reconnoitre  ;   re  and 

RE-CON-NOI'TRE,  j      connoitre,  to  know.] 

To  view  ;  to  survey  ;  to  examine  by  the  eye  ;  par- 
ticularly, in  military  affairs,  to  examine  the  state  of 
an  enemy's  army  or  camp,  or  the  ground  for  military 
operations. 

RE-CON-NOl'TER-ED,  )  pp.     Viewed  ;  examined  by 

RE-CON-NOl'TRED,      j      personal  observation. 
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RE-CON-NOI'TER-ING,  I  ppr.      Viewing  ;   examin- 
RE-eON-NOI'TRING,      j      ing  by  personal  observa- 
tion. 
RE-CON'CIUER,  (re-konk'er,)  v.  t.     [re  and  conquer; 
Fr.  reconquerir.] 

1.  To  conquer  again  ;  to  recover  by  conquest. 

Davics. 

2.  To  recover  ;  to  regain.     [j2  French  use.] 
RE-€ON'aUER-£D,^).  or  a.    Conquered  again;  re- 
gained. 

RE-CON'OUER-ING,  ppr  Conquering  again  ;  re- 
covering. 

RE-CON'OUEST,  (-kon'kwest,)  n  A  second  con- 
quest. 

RE-CON'SE-CRaTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  consecrate.]  To 
consecrate  anew. 

RE-CON'SE-CRA-TED,  pp.     Consecrated  again. 

RE-CON'SE-CRA-TING,  ppr.     Consecrating  again. 

RE-CON-SE-CRA'TION,  n.  A  renewed  consecra- 
tion. 

RE-CON-SID'ER,  v.  t.  [raand  consider.]  To  con- 
sider again  ;  to  turn  in  the  mind  again  ;  to  review. 

2.  n  deliberative  assemblies  to  take  up  for  renewed 
consideration  that  which  has  been  previously  acted 
upon,  as  a  motion,  vote,  &c. 

RE-€'ON-SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  A  renewed  considera- 
tion or  review  in  the  mind. 

2.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  the  taking  up  for  re- 
newed consideration  of  that  which  has  been  previ- 
ously acted  upon. 

RE-CON-SID'ER-ED,  pp.  Considered  again  ;  taken 
up  fur  renewed  consideration. 

RE-CON-SID'ER-ING,  ppr.  Considering  again  ;  tak- 
ing up  for  renewed  consideration. 

RE-€ON'SO-LATE,  v.  t.  To  console  orcomfort  again. 
[Not  in  use.]  Woltnn. 

RE-CON-STRUCT',  v.  t.  To  construct  again  ;  to  re- 
build. 

RE-CON-STRUCT'ED,  pp.     Rebuilt. 

RE-CON-STRU€'TION,  n.  Act  of  constructing 
again. 

RE-CON-VENE',  v.  t.  [re  and  convene.]  To  convene 
or  call  together  again 

RE-CON-  VeNE',  v.i.  To  assemble  or  come  together 
again. 

RE-CON-VeN'ED,  pp.     Assembled  anew. 

RE-CON-VF.N'ING,  ppr.     Assembling  anew. 

RE-eON-VER'SION,n.  [re  and  conversion.]  A  sec- 
ond conversion.  Weever. 

RE-CON-VERT',  v.  t.  [re  and  convert.]  To  convert 
again. 

RE-CON-VERT'ED,  pp.     Converted  again. 

RE-CON-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Converting  again 

RE-CON-VEY',  -/con-va',)  ti.  t.  [re  and  convey.]  To 
co-nvey  back  or  to  its  former  nlace  ;  as,  to  rcconvcy 
goods. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner ;  as,  to  re- 
convey  an  estate. 

RE-CON-VEY'ANCE,  (-kon-va'ans,)  n.  The  act  of 
reconveyitig  or  transferring  a  title  back  to  a  former 
propriet  r. 

RE-CON-VEY'ED,  f-kon-vade',)  pp.  Conveyed  back  ; 
transferred  to  a  former  owner. 

RE-CON-VEY'ING,  (-kon-va'ing,)  ppr.  Conveying 
back  ;  transferring  to  a  former  owner. 

RE-CORD',  v.  I.  [L.  recorder,  to  call  to  mind,  to  re- 
member, from  re  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart  or  mind  ; 
Sp.  recordar,  to  remind,  also  to  awake  from  sleep  ; 
Port,  to  remind,  to  con  a  lesson,  or  get  by  heart ;  Fr. 
recorder,  to  con  a  lesson,  also  to  record.] 

1.  To  register :  to  enroll ;  to  write  or  enter  in  a 
book  or  on  parchment,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
authentic  or  correct  evidence  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  a  court ;  torecorda  deed  or  lease; 
to  record  historical  events. 

2.  To  imprint  deeply  on  the  mind  or  memory  ;  as, 
to  record  the  sayings  of  another  in  the  heart. 

Locke. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  Mxuan, 

4.  To  recite  ;  to  repeat.     [Not  in  use.]     Fairfttx. 

5.  To  call  to  mind.     [JVot  in  use]  Spenser. 
RECORD',  v.  i.     To  sing  or  repeat  a  tune.     [Not  in 

use.]  tShak. 

RECORD,  7t.  A  register ;  an  authentic  or  official  copy 
of  any  writing,  or  account  of  any  facts  and  proceed- 
ings, entered  in  a  book  for  preservation  ;  or  the  book 
containing  such  copy  or  account :  as,  the  records  of 
statutes  or  of -judicial  courts  ;  the  records  of  a  town 
or  parish.  Records  are  properly  the  registers  of 
official  transactions,  made  by  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  proceedings  are 
directed  by  law  to  be  recorded. 

2.  Authentic  memorial  ;  as,  the  records  01  past 
ages. 

Court  of  record,  is  a  court  whose  acts  and  judicial 
proceedings  are  enrolled  on  parchment  or  in  hooks 
for  a  perpetual  memorial  ;  and  their  records  are  the 
highest  evidence  of  facts,  and  their  truth  cannot  be 
called  in  question. 

Debt  of  record,  is  a  debt  which  appears  to  be  due 
by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record,  as  upon  a 
judgment  or  a  recognizance.  Blackstone. 
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Trial  by  record,  is  where  a  matter  of  record  is 
pleaded,  and  the  opposite  party  pleads  that  there  is 
no  such  record.  In  this  case,  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself,  no  other  evidence  being  ad- 
missible. Blackstonc. 

REO-ORD-A'TION,  n.     [L.  rccordatio.] 

Remembrance.     [Not  in  use.]        Shah.     Wotton. 

RE-CORD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Registered  ;  officially  en- 
tered in  a  book  or  on  parchment;  imprinted  on  the 
memory. 

RE-GORD'ER,  n.  A  person  whose  official  duty  is  to 
register  writings  or  transactions  ;  one  who  enrolls  or 
records. 

2.  The  chief  judicial  officer  of  some  cities  and 
boroughs  ;  so  called  because  his  court  is  a  court  of 
record.  Brandt. 

3.  Formerly,!!  kind  of  flageolet  or  wind  instrument. 
The  figures  of  recorders,  flutes,  and  pipes,  are  straight ;  but  the 

recorder  hath  a  less  bore,  and  a  greater  above  and  below. 

Bacon. 

RE-CORD'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  recorder. 

RE-CORD'ING,  ppr.  Registering;  enrolling;  im- 
printing on  the  memory. 

HE-€ORD'ING,n.  Act  of  placing  on  record  ;  a  record. 

RE-COUCH',  v.  i.  [re  and  couelt.]  To  retire  again  to 
a  lodge,  as  lions.  Wotton. 

RE-COUNT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  reconter ;  Sp.  recontar ;  It.  rac- 
contare  ;  re  and  count.] 

To  relate  in  detail ;  to  recite  ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the 
particulars  ;  to  rehearse. 

Say  from  these  glorious  Beeda  what  harvest  flows, 

Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes.  Dryden. 

RE-€OUNT'En,  pp.   Related  or  told  in  detail ;  recited. 

RE-COUNT'ING,  ppr.  Relating  in  a  series;  nar- 
rating. 

RE-€OTJNT'MENT,  n.  Relation  in  detail ;  recital. 
[Little  used.)  Shak. 

RE-€OUR'.ED,  for  Recovered  or  Recured.  [Not 
usrd.]  Spenser. 

RECOURSE',  n.     [Fr.  rccours ;  It.  ricorso  ;  Sp.  recur- 
so  i  L.  recursus ;  re  and  cursus,  enrro,  to  run.] 
Literally,  a  running  back  ;  a  return. 

1.  Return;  now  attack.     [Not  in  use.]     Brown. 

2.  A  going  to  with  a  request  or  application,  as  for 
aid  or  protection.  Children  have  recourse  to  their 
parents  for  assistance. 

3.  Application  of  efforts,  art,  or  labor.  The  gen- 
eral had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  effect  his  purpose. 

Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.  Dryden. 

4.  Access.     [Little  used.] 

5.  Frequent  passage.  Shale. 

6.  Without  recourse.  When  a  person,  who  indorses 
over  a  note,  draft,  &c,  to  another  person,  adds  the 
words  without  recourse,  he  is  not  liable  to  pay,  if  the 
maker  of  the  note,  &c,  should  fail  to  make  pay- 
ment. Bouvicr. 

RE-COURSE',  ».  i.  To  return.  [Not  used.]  Fox. 
RE-CCURSE'FJJL,  a.     Moving  alternately.     [Not  in 

use]  Drayton. 

RE-COVER,  (re-kuv'er,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  rccouvrer;  It.  ri- 

coverare,   or  ricupcrare  ,-  Sp.  and   Port,  rccobrar :    L. 

recupero  ;  re  and  capio,  to  take.] 

1.  To  regain  ;  to  get  or  obtain  that  which  was  lost ; 
as,  to  recover  stolen  goods  ;  to  recover  a  town  or  ter- 
ritory which  an  enemy  had  taken  ;  to  recover  sight 
or  senses ;  to  recover  health  or  strength  after  sick- 
ness. 

David  recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away.  —  1 

2.  To  restore  from  sickness ;  as,  to  recover  one 
from  leprosy.    2  Kings  v. 

3.  To  revive  from  apparent  death  ;  as,  to  recover  a 
drowned  man. 

4.  To  gain  by  reparation  ;  to  repair  the  loss  of,  or 
to  repair  an  injury  done  by  neglect;  as,  to  recover 
lost  time. 

Good  men  have  lapses  and  failings  to  lament  and  recover. 

Rogers. 

5.  To  bring  back  to  a  former  state  by  liberation 
from  capture  or  possession. 

selves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil. 

6.  To  gain  as  a  compensation  ;  to  obtain  in  return 
for  injury  or  debt ;  as,  to  recover  damages  in  tres- 
pass ;  to  recover  debt  and  cost  in  a  suit  at  law. 

7.  To  reach  ;  to  come  to. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 

If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.  Shale. 

8.  To  obtain  title  to  by  judgment  in  a  court  of 
law  ;  as,  to  recover  lands  in  ejectment  or  common 
recovery. 

RE-COVER,  (re-kuv'er,)  v.  i.  To  regain  health  after 
sickness  ;  to  grow  well  ;  followed  by  of  or  from. 

Go,  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether  1  shall  re- 
cover of  Ih'is  disease.  — 2  Kings  i. 

2.  To  regain  a  former  state  or  condition  after  mis- 
fortune ;  as,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  poverty  or  de- 
pression. 

3.  To  obtain  a  judgment  in  law  ;  to  succeed  in  a 
lawsuit.     The  plaintiff  has  recovered  in  his  suit. 

RE-COVER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-a-bl,)  a.    That  may  be 
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regained  or  recovered.    Goods  lost  or  sunk  in  the 
ocean  are  not  recoverable. 

2.  That  may  be  restored  from  sickness. 

3.  That  may  be  brought  back  to  a  former  condition. 

A  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable.  Shak. 

4.  That  may  be  obtained  from  a  debtor  or  posses- 
sor.    The  debt  is  recoverable. 

RE-COVER-ED,  (-kuv'erd,)  pp.  or  a.  Regained  ;  re- 
stored ;  obtained  by  judicial  decision. 

RE-COV-ER-EE',  n.  In  law,  the  tenant  or  person 
against  whom  a  judgment  is  obtained  in  common  re- 
covery. Blackstonc. 

RE-COV'ER-ING,  ppr.  Regaining;  obtaining  in  re- 
turn or  by  judgment  in  law  ;  regaining  health. 

RE-COV-ER-OR',  n.  In  law,  the  demandant,  or  per- 
son who  obtains  a  judgment  in  his  favor  in  common 
recovery.  Blacks-tone. 

RE-COVER- Y,  (-kuv'er-y,)  n.t  The  act  of  regaining, 
retaking,  or  obtaining  possession  of  any  thing  lost. 
The  crusades  were  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens.  We  offer  a  reward 
for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods. 

2.  Restoration  from  sickness  or  apparent  death. 
The  patient  has  n  slow  recovery  from  a  fever.  Re- 
covery from  a  pulmonary  affection  is  seldom  to  be 
expected.  Directions  are  given  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons. 

3.  The  capacity  of  being  restored  to  health.  The 
patient  is  past  recovery. 

4.  The  obtaining  of  right  to  something  by  a  ver- 
dict and  judgment  of  court  from  an  opposing  party 
in  a  suit;  as,  the  recovery  of  debt,  damages,  and 
costs  by  a  plaintiff;  the  recovery  of  cost  by  a  defend- 
ant ;  the  recovery  of  land  in  ejectment. 

Common  recovery,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  assurance 
by  matter  of  record,  or  a  suit  or  action,  actual  or  fic- 
titious, by  which  lands  are  recovered  against  the 
tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery  binds  all  per- 
sons, and  vests  an  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  recov- 
eror.  Blackstonc. 

REC'RE-AN-CY,  n.  A  cowardly  yielding;  mean- 
spiritedness. 

REe'RE-ANT,  a.  [Norm,  recreant,  cowardly,  prop- 
erly, crying  out,  from  rccrier,  that  is,  begging.  See 
Craven.] 

1.  Crying  for  mercy,  as  a  combatant  in  the  trial  by 
battle  ;  yielding  ;  hence,  cowardly  ;  mean-spirited. 

2.  Apostate  ;  false.  [Blaclcstonc. 

Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received, 

Turned  recreant  to  God,  ingrale  and  false.  Milton. 

REC'RE-ANT,  n.  One  who  yields  in  combat,  and 
cries  craven  ;  one  who  begs  for  mercy  ;  hence,  a 
mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch.  Blackstonc. 

REC'RE-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  rccreo  ;  re  and  creo,  to  create  ; 
Fr.  recreer ;  It.  ricrcarc  ;  Sp.  recrear.] 

1.  To  refresh  after  toil ;  to  reanimate,  as  languid 
spirits  or  exhausted  strength  ;  to  amuse  or  divert  in 
weariness. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  ptice  before  them 
colors  mixed  with  blue  and  green,  to  recreate  their  eyes. 
Dryden. 

St.  John  is  said  to  have  recreated  himself  with  sporting  with  a 
tame  partridge.  Taylor. 

2.  To  gratify  ;  to  delight. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their  aromatic  scent. 

More. 

3.  To  relieve  ;  to  revive;  as,  to  recreate  the  lungs 
with  fresh  air.  Harvey. 

REC'RE-ATE,  v.  i.     To  take  recreation.      Addison. 
RE-CRE-ATE',  v.  t.     To  create  or  form  anew. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  instead  of  reinforcing,  it  was 
necessary  to  re-create  the  army.  Marshall. 

REC'RE-A-TED, pp.  Refreshed;  diverted;  amused; 
gratified^ 

RE-CRE-aT'ED,  pp.    Created  or  formed  anew. 

REC'RE-A-TING,  ppr.  Refreshing  after  toil ;  reani- 
mating the  spirits  or  strength  ;  diverting  ;  amusing. 

RE-CRE-AT'ING,  ppr.     Creating  or  forming  anew. 

REC-RE-A'TION,  n.  Refreshment  of  the  strength 
and  spirits  after  toil  ;  amusement ;  diversion.  South. 
2.  Relief  from  toil  or  pain  ;  amusement  in  sorrow 
or  distress.  Sidney. 

RE-CRE-A'TION,  n.     A  forming  anew. 

REG'RE-A-TIVE,  a.  Refreshing;  giving  new  vigor 
or  animation  ;  giving  relief  after  labor  or  pain  ;  amus- 
ing ;  diverting.  Choose  such  sports  as  are  recreative 
and  healthful. 

Let  the  music  be  recreative.  Bacon. 

REC'RE-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.    With  recreation  or  diver- 
sion. Shenoood. 
REC'RE-A-TIVE-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  re- 
freshing or  diverting. 
RECRE-MENT,  ??.     [L.  recretnentum  i  probably  re  and 
ceruo,  to  secrete.] 

Superfluous  matter  separated  from  that  which  is 
useful  ;  dross  ;  scoria ;  spume  ;  as,  the  recrement  of 
ore,  or  of  the  blood. 
REC-RE-MENT'AL,  }  a.         Drossy; 

f 
uous 
matter  separated  from  that  which  is  valuable, 

Fourcroy. 


REC-RE-MENT'AL,  )  a.         Drossy: 

RF,e-RE-MEN-TI''TIAL,  (-tish'al,)     \    consisting  oi 
RE€-RE-MEN-TI''TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  )      superfluous 
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RE-CRIM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  recriminer  ;  L.  re  and 
crinutwr,  to  accuse.] 

1.  To  return  one  accusation  with  another. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate.  Sttiting/Uet. 

2.  To  charge  an  accuser  with  the  like  crime. 
RE-€'RIM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.    To  accuse  in  return.   South. 
RE-CRIM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.  Returning  one  accusation 

with  another. 

RE  CRIM-IN-a'TION,  n.  The  return  of  one  accusa- 
tion with  another. 

2.  In  law,  an  accusation  brought  by  the  accused 
against  the  accuser  upon  the  same  fact.         Encyc. 

RE-eii.IM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  lie  that  accuses  the  accuser 
of  a  like  crime. 

RE-€RIM'IN-A-TO-RY,  )  a.    Retorting  accusation. 

RE-eitlM'IN-A-TlVE,     \  Burke. 

RE-GROSS',  v.  t.  To  cross  a  second  time.   Washington. 

RE-CROSS'/.'D,  (-krost',)p/j.     Crossed  a  second  time. 

RE-CROSS'ING,  ppr.     Crossing  a  second  time. 

RE-CRO'DEN-CY.     See  Recrudescency. 

RE.CRU-DES'CENCE,  In.     [from    L.   recrudescens ; 

RE-CRU-DES'CEN-CY,  j  re  and  crudesco,  to  grow 
raw  ;  crudus,  raw.] 

The  state  of  becoming  sore  again.  Bacon. 

RE-CRU-DES'CENT,  a.  Growing  raw,  sore,  or  pain- 
ful again. 

RE-CROIT',  (re-krute',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  recruler;  It.  re- 
clutare  ,•  Sp.  reclutar ;  Port,  reclutar  or  recratar  ;  from 
the  root  of  Fr.  rccroHrc  ;  re  and  croitrc,  to  grow,  L. 
crcsco  ;  It.  ricrescere,  to  increase.] 

1.  To  repair  by  fresh  supplies  any  thing  wasted. 
We  say,  food  recruits  the  flesh  ;  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise recruit  the  spirits. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their  color.    Gtanville. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  men  any  deficiency  of 
troops  ;  as,  to  recruit  an  army. 

RE-CROIT',  (re-krute',)  v.  i.  To  gain  new  supplies  of 
any  thing  wasted  ;  to  gain  flesh,  health,  spirits,  &c. ; 
as,  lean  cattle  recruit  in  fresh  pastures. 

2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  ;  to  raise  new 
soldiers.  .  Addison. 

RE-CROIT',  (re-krute',)  n.  The  supply  of  any  thing 
wasted  ;  chiejly,  a  new  raised  soldier  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  an  army. 

RECRUIT 'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  new  sup- 
plies of  what  is  wasted. 

RE-GROIT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Furnishing  with  fresh 
supplies  ;  raising  new  soldiers  for  an  army. 

RE-CROIT'ING,  n.  The  business  of  raising  new  sol- 
diers to  supply  the  loss  of  men  in  an  army. 

RE-CROIT' MENT,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  raising 
new  supplies  of  men  for  an  army.  Walsh. 

RE  CRYS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  a 
second  crystallizing. 

RE-CRYS'TAL-LYZE,  v.  i.  To  crystallize  a  second 
time.  Henry. 

RECT'AN"GLE,  (rekt'ang-gl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
rectangulus  ;  rectus,  right,  and  anjrulus,  angle.] 

A  right-angled  parallelogram.     The  term  rectangle 
in  geometry  corresponds  to  product  in  arithmetic. 
A.  D.  Stanley. 

RE€T'AN"GL£D,  (rekt'ang-gld,)  a.  Having  one  or 
more  right  angles,  or  angles  of  ninety  degrees. 

Hutton. 

RECT-AN"GU-LAR,  (rekt-ang'gu-lar,)  a.  Right- 
angled  ;  having  one  or  more  angles  of  ninety  de- 
grees. Hutton. 

RECT-AN"GU-LAR-LY,a<rii.  With  or  at  right  an- 
gles. Brown. 

REC'TI-FI-A-BLE,  o.  [from  rectify.]  That  may  be 
rectified  ;  capable  of  being  corrected  or  set  right;  as, 
a  rcctifiable  mistake. 

REC-Tl-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Rectify.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  correcting,  amending,  or  setting 
right  that  which  is  wrong  or  erroneous  ;  as,  the  rcc- 
tijication  of  errors,  mistakes,  or  abuses.        Forbes. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  process  of  refining  or  purifying 
any  substance  by  repeated  distillation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  grosser  parts  ;  as,  the  rectification  of  spirits 
or  sulphuric  acid.  Nicholson.     Encyc. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  determination  of  a  straight 
line,  whose  length  is  equal  to  a  portion  of  a  curve. 

Brande. 

4.  Rectification  of  a  globe,  is  the  adjustment  of  it, 
preparatory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 

RECTI-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  set  or 
made  right ;  refined  by  repeated  distillation  or  subli- 
mation ;  adjusted. 

REC'TI-FI-ER,  n.    One  that  corrects  or  amends. 

Bailey. 

2.  One  who  refines  a  substance  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  determining  the  varia- 
tions of  the  compass,  in  order  to  rectify  "the  course 
of  a  ship.  Hutton. 

RECTI-FY,  v.  t.i  [Fr.  rectifier;  It.  rettificarc ;  Sp. 
rectifcar;  L.  rectos,  right,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  right ;  to  correct  that  which  is  wrong, 
erroneous,  or  false  ;  to  amend  ;  as,  to  rectify  errors, 
mistakes,  or  abuses  ;  to  rectify  the  will,  the  judg- 
ment, opinions  ;  to  rectify  disorders.  Hooker.   Addison. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  refine  by  repeated  distillation  or 
sublimation,  by  which  the  fine  parts  of  a  substance 
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are  separated  from  the  grosser ;  as,  to  rectify  spirit 
or  wine.  Encyc. 

3.  To  rectify  a  globe,  is  to  adjust  it  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem.  Hutton. 

RECTI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Correcting  ;  amending  ;  re- 
fining by  repeated  distillation  or  sublimation  ;  ad- 
justing. 

REG-Tl-LIN'E-AL, )  a.    [L.  rectus,  right,  and  linea, 

REC-TI-LIN'E-AR,  \      line.] 

Right-lined  ;  consisting  of  a  right  line,  or  of  right 
lines  ;  bounded  by  right  lines ;  straight ;  as,  a  rec- 
tilinear figure  or  course  ;  a  rectilinear  side  or  way. 

Newton. 

RE€-TI-LIN'E-AR-LY,  adv.    In  a  right  line. 

REC-TI-LIN'E-OUS,  a.     Rectilinear.     [Obs.]     Ray. 

REO'TI-TUDE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  rectus,  right,  straight ; 
It.  rettitudine  ;  Sp.  rectitad;  literally,  straightness,  but 
not  applied  to  material  things.] 

In  morality,  Tightness  of  principle  or  practice  ;  up- 
rightness of  mind  ;  exact  conformity  to  truth,  or  to 
the  rules  prescribed  for  moral  conduct,  either  by  di- 
vine or  human  laws.  Rectitude  of  mind  is  the  dis- 
position to  act  in  conformity  to  any  known  standard 
of  right,  truth,  or  justice  ;  rectitude  of  conduct  is  the 
actual  conformity  to  such  standard.  Perfect  rectitude 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  more  near- 
ly the  rectitude  of  men  approaches  to  the  standard  of 
the  divine  law,  the  more  exalted  and  dignified  is 
their  character.  Want  of  rectitude  is  not  only  sinful, 
but  debasing. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  conscious  rectitude  —  in  comparison  with 
which  Die  treasures  of  earth  are  not  worth  naming;. 

J.  Hams. 
RECTOR,  n.      [L.  rector,  from  rego,  rectum,  to  rule  ; 
Fr.  rerieur;  It.  re ttore.] 
1    A  ruler  or  governor. 

God  is  the  supreme  Rector  of  the  world.  Bale. 

[This  application  of  the  word  is  unusual.] 

2.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  a  clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  tithes,  &c. ; 
or  the  parson  of  an  uniinpropriated  parish.  Blackstone. 

3.  The  chief  elective  officer  of  some  universities, 
as  in  France  and  Scotland.  The  same  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  president  of  a  college  in  New 
England,  but  it  is  now  in  disuse. 

4.  The  head  master  of  a  public  school. 

5.  The  superior  officer  or  chief  of  a  convent  or 
religious  house  ;  and  among  the  Jesuits,  the  superior 
of  a  house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college.        Encyc. 

RECTOR-AL,     1  a.     Pertaining  to  a  rector. 
REG-TO'RI-AL,  \  Blackstone. 

RECTOR-SHIP,  |  re.    The  office  or  rank  of  a  rector. 
RECTOR-ATE,  \  Shah. 

RECTO-RY,  n.  In  England,  a  parish  church,  par- 
sonage, or  spiritual  living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes, 
and  glebes.  >    Encyc. 

2.  A  rector's  mansion  or  parsonage-house.    Encyc. 
RECTRESS,  >         rL  reetrix-, 
RECTRIX,     (  "■     L1j-  rtara-\ 

A  governess.  B.  Jonson. 

RECTUM,  n.     [L.]     In  anatomy,  the  third  and  last 

of  the  large  intestines  ;  so  named  because  supposed 

by  the  old  anatomists  to  be  straight.'  Brande. 

REiJ'TUS    IN   -ety'Rl-A,    [L.]     Literally,   right    in 

court ;  standing  free  from  charge  or  accusation. 
TtEG-TI-BA'TION,  n.     [L.  recubo  ;  re  and  cubo,  to  lie 
down.] 

The  act  of  lying  or  leaning.  [Little  used.]  Brown. 
RE-COLE',  v.  i.   To  recoil.  [Not  used.]  [See  Recoil.] 

Barret. 
RE-CUMB',   (re-kum',)    v.  i.     [L.  recumbo ;    re   and 
cumbo,  to  lie  down.] 

To  lean  ;  to  recline  ;  to  repose.  Mien. 

RE-eUM'BENCE,  n.     [from  L.  recumbens.] 

The  act  of  reposing  or  resting  in  confidence. 

Ld.  North. 
RE-€UM'BEN-CY,   n.     The  posture  of  leaning,  re- 
clining, or  lying.  Brown. 
2.  Rest ;  repose  ;  idle  state.  Locke. 
RE-CUM'BENT,  a.     [L.  recumbens.] 

1.  Leaning  ;  reclining  ;  as,  the  recumbent  posture 
of  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

2.  Reposing  ;  inactive  ;  idle.  Young. 
RE-GUM'BENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  recumbent  posture. 
RE-eO'PER-A-BLE,  a.  Recoverable.  Clmucer. 
RE-CU-PER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  recuperatio.] 

Recovery,  as  of  any  thing  lost. 
RE-eu'PER-A-TIVE,     )  a.     Tending    to    recovery  ; 
RE-eu'PER-A-TO-RY,  (      pertaining  to  recovery. 
RE-eUR',  v.  i.     [L.  recwrro  ;  re  and  curro,  to  run ;  Fr. 
recourir.] 

1.  To  return  to  the  thought  or  mind. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea,  the  old  idea 
will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  is  heard.       Walls. 

2.  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse. 

1.'  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they  recur  to  the 
puncimn  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will  very  little  help  us  to 
a  more  positi/e  idea  of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

3.  To  occur  at  a  stated  interval,  or  according  to 
some  regular  rule  ;  as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-night. 

RE-CORE',  v.  t.     [re  and  cure.]     To  cure  ;  to  recover 

[Mot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

RE-Cf  RE',  r.     Cure  ;  recovery.  [Not  in  use.]  Knolles. 
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RE-€uRE'LESS,   a.     Incapable  of  cure   or  remedy. 

[Nut  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-€UR'RENCE,   )  re.     [See  Recub.]      Return  ;    as, 
RE-CUR'REN-CY,  (      the  recurrence  of  error.  Brown. 

2.  Resort  ;  the  having  recourse. 
RE-€UR'RENT,  a.     [L.  recurrens.] 

1.  Returning  from  time  to  time  ;  as,  recurrent  pains 
of  a  disease.  Harvey. 

2.  In  crystallography,  a  recurrent  crystal  is  one 
whose  faces,  being  counted  in  annular  ranges  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  furnish  two  different  num- 
bers which  succeed  each  other  several  times,  as  4, 
8,  4,  8,  4.     [JVot  used.] 

3.  In  anatomy,  the  recurrent  nerve  is  a  branch  of 
the  par  vagum,  given  off  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  which  is  reflected  and  runs  up  along  the  tra- 
chea to  the  larvnx.  Wistar. 

RE-€UR'RING, 'ppr.  or  a.    Returning  to  the  thought 
or  mind  ;  resorting  or  having  recourse  to  ;  occurring 
according  to  some  regular  rule. 
RE-eUR'SION,  (re-kur'shun,)  n.     [L.  recursus,  recur- 
ro ;  re  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Return.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

RE-CURV'ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  recurvo  ;  re  and  curvo,  to 
bend.] 

To  bend  back.  Pennant. 

RE-€URV'ATE,  a.  [L.  recurvatus.]  In  botany, 
when  applied  to  an  awn,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
D.  C.  Willdcnow.  When  applied  to  a  petiole,  prickle, 
awn,  calyx,  or  corolla,  bent  outward  Jllartyn.  In  ap- 
plication to  a  leaf,  bent  or  curved  downward,  so  that 
the  convexity  is  upward.  Martyn.  Bent  downward 
in  a  greater  degree  than  reclinatc,  but  not  so  much  as 
revolute. 
RE-€UR-Va'TION,  )  n.  A  bending  or  flexure  back- 
REOURV'I-TY,         \      ward.  Brown. 

RE-CURVE',  (re-kurv',)  v.  t.     [L.  recurvo,  supra.] 

To  bend  back. 
RE -CURV.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Bent  toward  the  ground. 
D.  C.  mildenow. 
2.  Suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindley. 

RE-CUR  V-I-ROS'TER,  re.     [L.  recurvus,  bent  back, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
A  bird  whose  beak  or  bill   bends  upward,  as  the 
RE-eURV'OUS,  a.     [L.  recurvus.]  [avoset. 

Bent  backward.  Derham. 

RE-€u'SAN-CY,  n.      Non-conformity.      [See   Recu- 
sant.] Coke. 
RE-CO'SANT,  a.     [L.  rccusans,  recuso,  to  refuse  ;  re 
and  the  root  of  causa,  signifying  to  drive.     The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  repel  or  drive  back.] 

Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  or  to  conform  to  the  established  rites  of  the 
church  ;  as,  a  recusant  lord.  Clarendon. 

RE-CO'SANT,  re.  [Supra.]  In  English  history,  a 
person  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a  popish  re- 
cusant, who  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  Brande. 

2.  One  who  refuses  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England;  a  non-conformist. 

All  that  are  recusant*  of  holy  rites.  Holyday. 

REC-U-SA'TION,  re.     [L.  recusatio.] 

1.  Refusal. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  refusing  a  judge,  or  challeng- 
ing that  he  shall  not  try  the  cause,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  partiality.     [  This  practice  is  now  obsolete.] 

RE-COSE',  v.  t.     [L.  recuso.]  [Blackstone. 

To  refuse  or  reject,  as  a  judge  ;  to  challenge  that 

the  judge  shall  not  try  the  cause.     [The  practice  and 

the  word  are  obsolete.]  Digby. 

RED,  a.     [Sax.  red,  read,  and  read,  rude,  red,  ruddy; 

D.  rood  ;  G.  roth  ;  Sw.  rod  ;   Dan.  rod  ;  Corn,  ryd'h  ; 

Ir.  ruadh ;  Arm.  ruydh  ;  W.  rhui,  red,  ruddy  ;  Sans. 

rohida;  Russ.   rdeyu,   to  redden;   Gr.  epvOfios,  red, 

and  [ioe)ov,  a  rose,  from  its  color;  Ar.  i,»  warada, 

to  be  present,  to  enter,  to  descend,  to  come,  to  in- 
vade, to  blossom,  to  stain  with  a  rose  color,  to  bring 

to  be  of  a  red  color ;  deriv.  i,«a  rose,  the  Gr  fiolov ; 

Ch.  tyi,  a  rose ;  Syr.  nearly  the  same  ;  Eth.  U/4iS 
warad,  to  descend,  to  bring  down.  These  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  words  are  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  TV,  to  de- 
scend, to  bring  down,  and  this  is  radically  the  same 
as  m-i,  which  is  rendered  in  Hebrew,  to  descend  or 
come  down,  to  decline,  to  bring  down,  to  subdue,  to 
have  dominion  ;  Ch.  like  senses,  and  to  correct,  to 
chastise,  to  expand  or  open,  to  flow,  to  plow  ;  Syr.  to 
go,  to  walk,  to  journey,  L.  gradior,  also  to  correct, 
to  teach  ;  (qu.  L.  erudio.)  The  Arabic  gives  the 
sense  of  rose,  which  may  be  from  opening,  as  blos- 
soms, a  sense  coinciding  with  the  Chaldee ;  and 
red  from  the  same  sense,  or  from  the  color  of  the  rose. 
The  Greeks  called  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  Eryth- 
rean  or  Red  Sea,  probably  from  Edom,  or  Idumea ; 
improperly  applying  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red,  to 
the  sea,  and  this  improper  application  has  come  down 
to  the  present  time.] 
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A  term  denoting  a  bright  color,  resembling  blood. 
Red  is  a  simple  or  primary  color,  but  of  several  dif- 
ferent shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion, 
orange  red,  &c.  We  say,  red  color,  red  cloth,  red 
flame,  red  eyes,  red  cheeks,  red  lead,  &c. 

Red  men,  red  people,  red  children  ;  the  aboriginals  of 
America,  as  distinguished  from  the  whites.     Rowle. 
RED,  re.     A  red  color ;  as,  a  brighter  color,  the  best  of 

all  the  reds.  Newton. 

REDACT',  v.  t.     [L.  redactus,  redigo;  red,  re,  and 
ago.] 
To  force  ;  to  reduce  to  form.     [JVot  used.] 

Drummond. 
RE-DACTION,  n.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  digesting  or 
reducing  to  order;  applied  to  literary  or  scientific 
materials,  law,  &.C. 
2.  The  digest  thus  made.  Recent. 

RE-DAN',  re.*  [Written  sometimes  Redent  and  Re- 
dens  ;  said  to  be  contracted  from  L.recedens.  Lunier.] 
In  fortif  cation,  a  kind  of  rampart  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V,  having  its  angle  toward  the  enemy. 

P.  Cyc. 
RE-DaR'GuE,  v.  t.     [L.  redargue ;  red,  re,  and  arguo.] 

To  refute.     [Not  in  use.]  Hakewill. 

RED-aR-Gu'TION,7!.    [Supra.]    Refutation ;  convic- 
tion.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 
RED'-BaY,  b.   A  tree  of  the  laurel  kind,  Laurus  Car- 
oliniensis,  growing  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
Sylva  Amer. 
RED'-BER-RI-ED,  (-ber'rid,)  a.    Having  or    bearing 

red  berries  ;  as,  red-berried  shrub  cassia.  Miller. 
RED'BIRD,  (-btird,)  re.  The  popular  name  of  several 
birds  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Tanagra  restiva,  or 
summer  redbird,  the  Tanagra  rubra,  and  the  Balti- 
more oriole  or  hang-nest. 
RED'-BOOK,  re.  In  England,  a  book  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  red  book  of  the  Exchequer  is  an  ancient  record, 

in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  all  that  held 

lands  per  baroviam  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.    Brande. 

RED'BREAST,  (-brest,)  re.     A  bird  so  called  from  the 

color  of  its  breast,  the  robin,  which  see. 
RED'BUD,  re.     A  plant  or  tree  of  the  genus  Cercis,  al- 
so called  the  Judas-Tree.  P.  Cyc. 
RED-CHALK',  (-chawk',)  n.   A  common  drawing  ma- 
terial.    It  is  an  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Dana. 
RED'CoAT,  re.    A  name  given  to  a  soldier  who  wears 

a  red  coat.  Dryden. 

RED'CoAT-ED,  a.     Wearing  red  coats.  Scott. 

RED'D£N,  (red'n,)  v.  t.     [from  red.]    To  make  red. 

Dryden. 
RED'D-EN,  (red'n,)  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  red. 

The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

2.  To  blush. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak.  Pope. 

RED'D.EN-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  red  ;  grown  red. 
RED'D£N-ING,  ppr.  Making  or  becoming  red. 
RED-DEN1  DUM,  n.    [L.]     In  law,   the  clause  by 

which  rent  is  reserved  in  a  lease. 
RED'DISH,a.    Somewhat  red  ;  moderately  red.    Lev. 

xiii. 
RED'DISH-NESS,  n.    Redness  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Boyle. 
RED-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.     [L.  reddo,  to  return.] 

1.  A  returning  of  any  thing;  restitution  ;  surren- 
der. Howell. 

2.  Explanation  ;  representation.  Milton. 
RED'DI-TIVE,a.     [L.  reddilivus,  from  reddo.] 

Returning;  answering  to  an  interrogative  ;  a  term 
of  grammar.  Johnson. 

RED'DLE,  (red'dl,)  re.     [from  red.]    A  name  of  red- 
chalk,  which  see.  Dana. 
REDE,  h.     [Sax.  reed.] 

Counsel  ;  advice.     [O&s.]  Shak. 

ReDE,  v.  t.     To  counsel  or  advise.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
RE-DEEM',  v.  t.     [L.  redimo ;  red,  re,  and  emo,  to  ob- 
tain or  purchase.] 

1.  To  purchase  back  ;  to  ransom ;  to  liberate  or 
rescue  from  captivity  or  bondage,  or  from  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  to  suffer  or  to  be  forfeited,  by  pay- 
ing an  equivalent ;  as,  toredeem  prisoners  or  captured 
goods  ;  to  redeem  a  pledge. 

2.  To  repurchase  what  has  been  sold  ;  to  regain 
possession  of  a  thing  alienated,  by  repaying  the 
value  of  it  to  the  possessor. 

If  a  man  [shall]  seli  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he 
may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold.  —  Lev 

XXV. 

3.  To  rescue  ;  to  recover  ;  to  deliver  from. 

Th'  Almighty  from  the  grave 
Hath  me  redeemed.  Sandys. 

Redeem   Israel,   O  God,   out  of  all  his  troubles.  —  Pa.  xxv 

Deut.  vii. 
The  mass  of  earth  not  yet  redeemed  from  chaos.    5.  5.  Smith. 

4.  To  compensate,  to  make  amends  for. 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows.  Shak. 

By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem,  Dryden. 

5.  To  free  by  making  atonement. 

Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse.  Shak. 

6.  To  pity  the  penalty  of. 
Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime  I  Milton. 
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7.  To  save. 

He  could  not  have  redeemed  a  portion  of  his  lime  Tor  contem- 
plating the  powers  of  nature.  &.  S.  Smith. 

8.  To  perform  what  has  been  promised  ;  to  make 
good  by  performance  He  has  redeemed  his  pledge 
or  promise. 

9.  In  law,  to  recall  an  estate,  or  to  obtain  the  right 
to  reenter  upon  a  mortgaged  estate  by  paying  to  the 
mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses  or 
costs.  Blaclcstone. 

10.  In  theology,  to  rescue  and  delivi-r  from  the 
bondage  of  sin' and  the  penalties  of  God's  violated 
law,  by  obedience  and  suffering  in  the  place  of  the 
sinner,  or  by  doing  and  suffering  that  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  sinner's  obedience. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
cursv  for  us. — Gal.  iii.    Tit.  ii. 

11.  In  commerce,  to  purchase  or  pay  the  value,  in 
specie,  of  any  promissory  note,  bill,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  debt,  given  by  the  state,  by  a  company  or 
corporation,  or  by  an  individual.  The  credit  of  a 
state,  a  banking  company,  or  individuals,  is  good 
when  they  can  redeem  all  their  stock,  notes,  or  bills, 
at  par. 

To  redeem  time,  is  to  use  more  diligence  in  the  im- 
provement of  it ;  to  be  diligent  and  active  in  duty 
and  preparation.     Eph.  v. 
RE-DEEM'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  redeemed  ;  capa- 
ble of  redemption. 

2.  That  may  be  purchased  or  paid  for  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  brought  into  the  possession  of  government 
or  the  original  promisor. 

The  cnpilal  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  annuity  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government.  Hamilton. 

RE-DEEM' A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  re- 
deemable. 
RE-DEEM'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Ransomed  ;  delivered  from 
bondage,  distress,  penalty,  liability,  or  from  the  pos- 
session of  another  by  paying  an  equivalent. 
RE-DEEM'ER,  n.     One  who  redeems  or  ransoms. 

2.  The  Savior  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ. 
RE-DEEM'ING,  ppr.      Ransoming  ;    procuring   deliv- 
erance from    captivity,  capture,  bondage,  sin,   dis- 
tress, or  liability  to  suffer,  by  Ihe  payment  of  an 
equivalent. 
RE-DEEM'ING,  a.      That   does   or   may  redeem,  or 
make  amends  ;  as,  a  redeeming  act ;  redeeming  love. 
RE-DE-LI  B'ER-aTE,  0.  t.      [re  and  deliberate.]      To 

deliberate  again. 
RE-DE-UB'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     To  reconsider.     [Not  in 

use.] 

RE-DE-LIV'ER,  v.  t.     [re  and  deliver.]    To  deliver 

back.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  deliver  again  ;  to  liberate  a  second  time. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-ANCE,  n.     A  second  deliverance. 

RE-DE-LIV'ER-jED,  pp.     Delivered  back  ;    liberated 

again. 
RE-DE-LIV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Delivering  back ;   libera- 
ting again. 
RE-DE-LIV'ER-Y,  n.     The  act  of  delivering  back; 

also,  a  second  delivery  or  liberation. 
RE-DE-MAND',   v.   t.       [re  and    demand;    Fr.    rede- 
mattder.] 

To  demand  back  ;  to  demand  again.       Addison. 
RE-DE-MAND',  n.     A  demanding  back  again. 
RE-DE-MAND'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  demanded 

back. 
RE-DE-MAND'ED,  pp.     Demanded  back  or  again. 
RE-DE-MAND'ING,  ppr.     Demanding  back  or  again. 
RE-DEMISE',  v.  t.     [re  and  demiie.]     To  conveyor 
transfer  back,  as  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for 
life,  or  a  term  of  years.  Encyc. 

RE-DE-MISE',  ?i.  Reconveyance  ;  the  transfer  of  an 
estate  back  to  the  person  who  has  demised  it ;  as, 
the  demise  and  redemise  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple, 
fee-tail,  or  for  life  or  years,  by  mutual  leases. 

Encyc. 
RE-DE-MrS'^D,  pp.    Reconveyed,  as  an  estate. 
REDE  MIS'ING,  ppr.     Reconveying. 
RE-DEMP'TION,  n.     [Fr.  ;  It.  rcdemione;  Sp.  reden- 
cion;  from  L.  redemptio.     See  Redeem.] 

1.  Repurchase  of  captured  goods  or  prisoners;  the 
act  of  procuring  the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors  by  the 
payment  of  an  equivalent ;  ransom ;  release  ;  as, 
the  redemption  of  prisoners  taken  in  war;  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  ship  and  cargo. 

2.  Deliverance  from  bondage,  distress,  or  from  lia- 
bility to  any  evil  or  forfeiture,  either  by  money,  labor, 
or  other  means. 

3.  Repurchase,  as  of  lands  alienated.  Lev.  xxv. 
Jer.  xxxii. 

4.  The  liberation  of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage  ;  or 
the  purchase  of  the  right  to  reenter  upon  it  by  pay- 
ing the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged, 
with  interest  and  cost ;  also,  the  right  of  redeeming 
and  reentering. 

5.  Repurchase  of  notes,  bills,  or  other  evidence  of 
debt  by  paying  their  value  in  specie  to  their  holders. 

6.  In  theology,  the  purchase  of  God's  favor  by  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  ;  the  ransom  or  deliv- 
erance of  sinners  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the 
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penalties  of  God's  violated  law  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Drijdcn.     Nelson. 

In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  —  Epll.  i.  Col.  i. 

RE-DEMP'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  redeems  himself; 
formerly,  one  whose  services  were  sold  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  passage  to  America. 
RE-DEMP'TIVE,  a.  Redeeming. 
RE-DEMP'TOR-ISTS,  n.  pi.  A  religious  order, 
founded  in  Naples  in  1732,  and  revived  in  Austria 
in  1820,  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Brandt. 
RE-DEMP'TO-RY,  a.    Paid  for  ransom  ;  as,  Hector's 

redemptorti  price.  Chapman. 

RE-DENT'ED,  a.    Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ; 

indented. 
RE-DESCEND', «.  i.     [re  and  descend.]     To  descend 

again.  Howell. 

RE-DE-SCEND'ING,  ppr.     Descending  again. 
RED'EYE,  (red'I,)  n.     [red  and  eye.]     A  fish  of  the 
carp  family,  Leuciscus  erythrophthalmus,  so  named 
from  the  color  of  the  iris  ;  also  called  Rudd. 

Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 
RED'-GUM,  7t.     A  disease  of  new-born  infants  ;    an 
eruption  of  red  pimples  in  early  infancy.         Oood. 
2.  A  disease  of  grain,  a  kind  of  blight. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
RED'-HAIR-ED,  a.    Having  hair  of  a  red  or  sandy 

color. 
REU'-HOT,  n.    Red  with  heat;  heated  to  redness; 

as,  red-hot  iron  ;  red-hot  balls. 
RE'DI-ENT,  a.     [L.  rediens,  redco,  to  return.] 

Returning.  E.  H.  Smith. 

RE-DIGEST',  v.  f.    To  digest  or  reduce  to  form  a 

second  time.  Kent. 

RE-DI-GEST'ED,  pp.    Digested  again. 
RE-DI-GEST'ING,   ppr.      Digesting  a  second   time; 

reducing  again  to  order. 
RE-DIN'TE-GRATE,   v.   t.      [L.   rcdintegro;  red,  re, 
and  intcirro,  from  integer,  whole.] 

To  make  whole  again  ;  to  renew  ;  to  restore  to  a 
perfect  stnte.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-DIN'TE-GRATE,  a.  Renewed  ;  restored  to  whole- 
ness or  a  perfect  state.  Bacon. 
RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TED,  pp.     Renewed  ;   restored  to 

entireness. 
RE-DIN'TE-GRA-TING,  ppr.     Restoring  to  a  perfect 

state. 
RE-DIN-TE-GRa'TION,  n.    Renovation;  restoration 
to  a  whole  or  sound  state.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  In  chemistry,  the  restoration  of  any  mixed  body 
or  matter  to  its  former  nature  and  constitution. 

Coze. 
RE-DIS-BURSE',    (re-dis-burs',)    v.   t.     [re  and    dis- 
burse.]    To  repay  or  refund.  Spenser. 
RE-DIS-PoSE',  v.  t.    [re  and  dispose.]    To  dispose  or 

adjust  again.  Baxter. 

RE-DIS-PoS'£D,  pp.     Disposed  anew. 
RE-DIS-PoS'ING,  ppr.     Disposing  or  adjusting  anew. 
RE-DIS-SEI'ZIN,  n.      [re  and  disseizin:']      In   law,  a 
writ  of  redisseizin,  is  a  writ  to  recover  seizin  of  lands 
or  tenements  against  a  redisseizor. 
RE-DIS-Si5I'ZOR,  n.     [re  and   disseizor.]     A  person 
who  disseizes  lands  or  tenements  a  second  time,  or 
after  a  recovery  of  the  same  from  him  in  on  action 
of  hovel  disseizin.  Biackstone. 

RE-DIS-SOLVE',  v.  t.    [re  and  dissolve.]    To  dissolve 

again. 
RE-DIS-SOLV'ED,  pp.    Dissolved  a  second  time. 
RE-DIS-SOLV'ING,  ppr.     Dissolving  again. 
RE-DIS-TRIB'IJTE,  v.   t.      [re   and  distribute.]      To 

distribute  again  ;  to  deal  back  again.         Cotgrave. 
REDIS-TRIB'TJ-TED,  pp.   Distributed  again  or  back. 
RE-DIS-TRIB'U/TING,  ppr.      Distributing   again  or 

back. 
RE-DIS-TRI-Bu'TION,  n.     A  dealing  back,  or  a  sec- 
ond distribution. 
RED'-LEAD',  (red'led',)  n.    [red  and  lead.]     Minium, 
a  preparation  of  lead  of  a  fine  red  color,  used   in 
painting,  &c.     It  is  a  salt  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  deutoxyd  of  lead,  which  performs  the  func- 
tions of  an  acid,  and  two  equivalents  of  protoxyd  of 
lead,  which  performs  the   functions  of  a  base.     Its 
proper  chemical  name  is  diplumbate  of  lead.    Tally. 
RED'-LET-TER,  a.     A  red-letter  day  is  a  fortunate  or 
auspicious  day,  so  called  because  the  holydays,  or 
saints'  days,  were  marked  in  the  old  calendars  with 
red  letters.  Orose. 

RED'-LId-UOR,  7i.   A  crude  acetate  of  alumina,  em- 
ployed as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing.     It  is  pre- 
pared from  pyrol  igneous  acid.  Ure. 
RED'LY,  ado.     With  redness.                        Cotgrave. 
RED'-MARL,  n.     New  red  sandstone. 
RED'NESS,  7i.     [Sax.  readncssc.     See  Red.] 

The  quality  of  being  red  ;  red  color.      Spectator. 
RED'O-LENCE,    j  71.     [from  redolent.]     Sweet  scent. 
RED'O-LEN-CY,  ]  Boyle.    Mortimer. 

RED'O-LENT,  a.     [L.  redolens,  redoleo  ;  red,  re,  and 
olco,  to  smell.] 

Having  or  diffusing  a  sweet  scent.  Sandys. 

RE-DOUB'LE,  (re-dub'l,)  v.  t.     [re  and  double.]'  To 

repeat  in  return.  Spenser. 

2.  To  repeat  often  ;  as,  to  redouble  blows.     Shak. 


RED 

3.  To  increase  by  repeated  or  continued  addition? 

And  Etna  rages  with  redoubled  heat.  Addison 

RE-DOUB'LE,  (re-dub'l,)  v.  i.  To  become  twice  aa 
much. 

The  argument  redoubles  upon  Ul.  SpectaUn  . 

RE-DOUB'LED,  (re-dub'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Repeated  in 
return  ;  repeated  over  and  over ;  increased  by  re 
peated  or  continued  additions. 

RE-DOUB'LING,  (re-dub'ling,)  ppr.  Repeating  in  re- 
turn ;  repeating  again  and  again ;  increasing  by 
repeated  or  continued  additions. 

RE-DOUBT',  (re-dout',)  11.  [It.  ridolto,  a  shelter,  a  re- 
treat ;  Sp.  reducto ;  Port,  rcduto,  reducto,  or  redatto  ; 
Fr.  redoutc,  reduit ;  L.  reductus,  reduco,  to  bring  back  ; 
literally,  a  retreat.  The  etymology  of  this  word  shows 
that  it  should  be  written  Redout.] 

A  general  name  for  nearly  every  kind  of  work  in 
the  class  of  field  fortifications  ;  particularly,  a  parapet 
inclosing  a  square  or  polygonal  area.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-DOUBT'  ABLE,  (re-dout'a-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  re- 
douter,  to  fear  or  dread,  Arm.  dougea,  dougein.  The 
common  orthography  of  this  word  is  incorrect.] 

Formidable  ;  that  is  to  be  dreaded  ;  terrible  to  foes  ; 
as,  a  redoubtable  hero.  Hence  the  implied  sense  is, 
valiant.  Pope. 

RE-DOUBT'ED,  a.     Formidable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser.     Shak. 

RE-DOUND',  v.  i.  [It.  ridondare ;  L.  rcduiuio ;  red,  re, 
and  undo,  to  rise  or  swell,  as  waves.] 

1.  To  be  sent,  rolled,  or  driven  back. 

The  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  Milton. 

2.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence  ;  to  contribute  ; 
to  result. 


The  honor  done  to  our  religit 
Author  of  it. 


1  ultimately  redounds  to  God,  tho 
Rogers. 


3.  To  proceed  in  the  consequence  or  effect ;  to  re- 
sult. 

There  will  no  small  use  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture. 

Addison. 

RE-DOUND'ING,  ppr.    Conducing ;  contributing ;  re- 
sulting. 

RED  PRE-CIP'I-TATE.     See  Precipitate. 

RED'-PoLE,  ri.  A  bird  with  a  red  head  or  poll,  of  the 
finch  family.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Linaria.  Jardinr. 

RE-DRAFT',  v.  t.     [re  and  draft.]     To  draw  or  draft 

RE-DRAFT',  71.     A  second  draft  or  copy.  [anew. 

2.  In  the  French  commercial  code,  a  new  bill  of  ex- 
change which  the  holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on 
the  drawer  or  indorsers,  by  which  he  reimburses  to 
himself  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  with  costs 
and  charges.  Walsh. 

RE-DRAFT'ED,  pp.    Drafted  again;  transcribed  into 
a  new  copy. 

RE-DRA FT' ING, ppr.    Redrawing;  drafting  or  tran- 
scribing again. 

RE-DRAW,  v.  t.     [re  and  draw.]   To  draw  again.    In 
commerce,  to  draw  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  as  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill,  on  the  drawer  or  indors- 
ers. Walslu 
2.  To  draw  a  second  draft  or  copy. 

RE-DRESS',  v.  t.     [Fr.  redresser ;  re  and  dress.] 
1.  To  set  right ;  to  amend. 


In  yonder  spring  of  roses, 
Find  what  to  redress  till  noon. 


Milton. 


[In  this  sense,  as  applied  to  material  things,  rarely 


tsed.] 
2.  To  1 


remedy  ;  to  repair;  to  relieve  from,  and  some- 
times to  indemnify  for  ;  as,  to  redress  wrongs  ;  to  re- 
dress injuries  ;  to  redress  grievances.  Sovereigns  are 
bound  to  protect  their  subjects,  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances. 

3.  To  ease  ;  to  relieve ;  as,  she  labored  to  redress 
my  pain.  Sidney. 

[We  use  this  verb  before  the  person  or  the  thing. 
We  say,  to  redress  an  injured  person,  or  to  redress  the 
injury.     The  latter  is  most  common.] 
RE^DRESS',  71.     Reformation  ;  amendment. 

For  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves. 

Hooker. 
[This  sense  is  now  unusual.] 

2.  Relief;  remedy;  deliverance  from  wrong,  inju- 
ry, or  oppression  ;  as,  the  redress  of  grievances.  We 
applied  to  government,  but  could  obtain  no  redress. 

There  is  occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Davenant. 

3.  Reparation  ;  indemnification. 

[This  sense  is  often  directly  intended  or  implied  in 
redress.] 

4.  One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress.         Dryden. 

RE-DRESS'£D,  (-drest',)  pp.  Remedied  ;  set  right ; 
relieved  :  indemnified. 

RE-DRESS'ER,  n.     One  who  gives  redress. 

RE-DRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  redressed,  re- 
lieved, or  indemnified. 

RE-DRESS'ING,  ppr.  Setting  right ;  relieving;  in- 
demnifying. 

RE-DRESS'IVE,  a.     Affording  relief.  Thomson. 
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KE-DRESS'LESS,  a.  Without  amendment ;  without 
relief.  Sherwood. 

RE-DRESS'MENT,  n.     Redress;  act  of  redressing. 

Jefferson. 

RE-DRIV'JSN,  a.    Driven  back  or  again.       Southey. 

RED'-ROOT,  n.     A  name  given  to  various  plants,  as 
Litliosperinuin   arvense,  or  stone-weed,  Ceanotlms 
Americanus,  a  perennial  plant,  also  called  New  Jer- 
sey tea,  and  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  or  blood-root. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

RED-SftAR',  v.  i.  [red  and  scar.]  To  break  or  crack 
when  too  hot,  as  iron  under  the  hammer;  a  term  of 
workmen.  Moxon. 

RED'S  HANK,  n.  A  bird  of  the  snipe  family,  and  ge- 
nus Totanus,  (Scolupax,  Linn.)  Jardine. 

2.  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  bare-legged  per- 
sons. Spenser. 

RED'SHORT,  a.  [red  and  short.]  Brittle,  or  break- 
ing short,  when  red  hot,  as  a  metal ;  a  term  of  work- 
men. 

RED'-SIL'VER,  n.  An  ore  of  silver,  of  a  ruby-red  or 
reddish-black  color.  There  are  two  species  ;  the  dark 
red  contains  59  per  cent,  of  silver  united  to  sulphur 
and  antimony,  and  the  light  red  65  per  cent,  com- 
bined with  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Dana. 

RED'-SNoW,  n.     See  Snow. 

RED'START,  )         r     ,        .    .  „         ,      ,      ,  .,  , 

RED'TaII    *   1  n'     l        a      sl-art  s  Sax.  steort,  a  tail.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Phoenicura,  (Motacilla,  Linn.,) 
allied  to  the  nightingale.  Jardine. 

RED'SIRkAK,  n.  [red  arid  streak.]  A  sort  of  apple, 
so  called  from  its  red  streaks.  Mortimer. 

2.  Cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak  apples.    Smith. 

RED'TOP,  n.  [red  and  top.]  A  well-known  species 
of  bent-grass,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  highly  valued  in  the 
United  States  for  pasturage  and  hay  fur  cattle.  It 
is  sometimes  called  English  grass,  and  also  herds1 
grass.  Dewey's  Mass.  Rep. 

RE-DOCE',  v.  t.  [L.  reduco  ;  re  and  duco,  to  lead  or 
bring ;  Fr.  reduire  ;  It.  riducere,  or  ridurre  ;  Sp.  redu- 
dr.] 

1.  Literally,  to  bring  back ;    as,   to  reduce  these 
bloody  days  again.  Shale. 

[In  this  sense  not  in  itse.] 

2.  To  bring  to  a  former  state. 


And  equal  to  reduce  i 


It  we 


2  but  just 
illy  dust. 


Milton. 


3.  To  bring  to  any  state  or  condition,  good  or  bad  ; 
as,  to  reduce  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  order  ;  to 
reduce  a  man  to  poverty  ;  to  reduce  a  state  to  distress  ; 
to  reduce  a  substance  to  powder  ;  to  reduce  a  sum  to 
fractions  ;  to  reduce  one  to  despair. 

4.  To  diminish  in  length,  breadth,  thickness,  size, 
quantity,  or  value  ;  as,  to  reduce  expenses  ;  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  any  thing  ;  to  reduce  the  intensity  of 
heat ;  to  reduce  the  brightness  of  color  or  light;  to  re- 
duce a  sum  or  amount  -,  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  spirit. 

5.  To  lower ;  to  degrade ;  to  impair  in  dignity  or 
excellence. 

Nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten  on  something  belong, 
ing  to  it,  to  reduce  it.  TiUotson. 

6.  To  subdue  ;  to  bring  into  subjection.  The  Ro- 
mans reduced  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Uritain,  by  their 
arms. 

7.  To  reclaim  to  order.  Milton. 

8.  To  bring,  as  into  a  class,  order,  genus,  or  spe- 
cies ;  to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain  limits  of 
description  ;  as,  to  reduce  animals  or  vegetables  to  a 
class  or  classes  ;  to  reduce  men  to  tribes  ;  to  reduce 
language  to  rules. 

9.  In  arithmetic,  to  change  numbers  from  one  de- 
nomination into  another  without  altering  their  value; 
or  to  change  numbers  of  one  denomination  into  oth- 
ers of  the  same  value  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  dollar  to  a  hun- 
dred cents,  or  a  hundred  cents  to  a  dollar. 

10.  In  algebra,  to  reduce  an  equation,  is  to  bring  the 
unknown  quantity  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
known  quantities  on  the  other  side,  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation. 

11.  In  metallurgy,  to  separate  a  metal  from  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  combined. 

12.  In  surgery,  to  restore  to  its  proper  place  or  state 
a  dislocated  or  fractured  bone. 

To  reduce  a  figure,  design,  or  draught ;  to  make  a 
copy  of  it  smaller  than  the  original,  but  preserving 
the  form  and  proportion.  Owilt. 

To  reduce  to  the  ranks ;  in  military  language,  to  de- 
grade a  sergeant  or  corporal  for  misconduct  to  the 
station  of  a  private  soldier.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
RE-DOCED,  (re-dust',)  pp.  or  a.  Brought  back  ; 
brought  to  a  former  state  ;  brought  into  any  state  or 
condition  ;  diminished  ;  subdued  ;  impoverished. 
RE-DOCE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  back  ;  the 
act  of  diminishing;  the  act  of  subduing;  reduction. 

Bacon. 
[This  word  is  superseded  by  Reduction.] 
RE-DO'CENT,  a.    Tending  to  reduce. 
RE-DO'CENT,  n.     That  which  reduces. 
RE-DOC'ER,  (j-dus'er,)  n.    One  that  reduces.  Sidney. 
RE-DO'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reduced. 

AU  the  parts  of  pahiting  are  reducible  into  these  mentioned  by 
the  author.  Dryden. 


REE 

RE-DO'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
ducible. 

RE-DOCING,  (-dus'ing,)  ppr.  Bringing  back  ;  bring- 
ing to  a  former  state,  or  to  a  different  state  or  form  ; 
diminishing;  subduing;  impoverishing. 

RE-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  reductus,  reduco.] 

To  reduce,     [Not  in  use]  Warde. 

RE-DU6T',  n.  In  building,  a  quirk  or  small  piece 
taken  out  of  a  larger  to  make  it  more  regular  and 
uniform,  or  for  some  other  convenience.         Owilt. 

BE-DU-C'TI-O  AD  AB-SUR' DUM,  (re-duk'she-o-,) 
[L.]  The  proving  that  a  given  supposition  leads 
directly  to  an  absurdity. 

RE-DUC'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rcductio.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing,  or  state  of  being  reduced  ; 
as,  the  reduction  of  a  body  to  powder  ;  the  reduction 
of  things  to  order. 

2.  Diminution  ;  as,  the  reduction  of  the  expenses 
of  government ;  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

3.  Conquest ;  subjugation  ;  as,  the  reduction  of  a 
province  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  nation. 

4.  In  arithmetic,  the  bringing  of  numbers  of  differ- 
ent denominations  into  one  denomination  ;  as,  the 
reduction  of  pounds,  ounces,  pennyweights,  and 
grains  to  grains,  or  the  reduction  of  grains  to  pounds  , 
the  reduction  of  days  and  hours  to  minutes,  or  of 
minutes  to  hours  and  days.  The  change  of  numbers 
of  a  higher  denomination  into  a  lower,  as  of  pounds 
into  pence  or  farthings,  is  called  Reduction  De- 
scending; the  change  of  numbers  of  a  lower  de- 
nomination into  a  higher,  as  of  cents  into  dimes, 
dollars,  or  eagles,  is  called  Reduction  Ascending. 
Hence,  the  rule  for  bringing  sums  of  different  de- 
nominations into  one  denomination,  is  called  Re- 
duction. 

5.  In  algebra,  the  reduction  of  an  equation  consists 
in  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  by  itself,  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the  other  side, 
without  destroying  the  equation.       Day's  Algebra. 

6.  Reduction  of  a  figure,  map,  &c,  is  the  making  of 
a  copy  of  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving  the  form 
and  proportions.  Owilt. 

7.  [n  surgery,  the  operation  of  restoring  a  dislo- 
cated or  fractured  bone  to  its  former  place. 

8.  In  metallurgy,  the  operation  of  separating  a 
metal  from  other  substances  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined.    This  is  called  also  Revivification. 

JVicnolson.     Ure. 
RE-DUC'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  reductif.] 

Having  the  power  of  reducing.  Brevint. 

RE-DUC'TIVE,  n.     That  which  has  the  power  of  re- 
ducing. Hale. 
RE-DUC'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  reduction  ;   by  conse- 
quence.                                                               Hammond. 
RE-DUN'DANCE,   \   n.       [L.    redundantia,    redundo. 
RE-DUN'DAN-CY,  \       See  Redound.] 

1.  Excess  or  superfluous  quantity;  superfluity; 
superabundance. 

Labor  throws  off  redundancies.  Addison. 

2.  In  discourse,  superfluity  of  words.  Encyc. 
RE-DUN'DANT,  a.     Superfluous  ;  exceeding  what  is 

natural  or  necessary;    superabundant;  exuberant; 
as,  a  redundant  quantity  of  bile  or  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they  do  not  increase 
fat  so  much  as  flesh.  ArbuOtnol. 

Redundant  words,  in  writing  or  discourse,  are  such 
as  are  synonymous  with  others  used,  or  such  as  add 
nothing  to  the  sense  or'force  of  the  expression. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  necessary 
or  useful. 


3.  In  music,  a  redundant  chord  is  one  which  con- 
tains a  greater  number  of  tones,  semitones,  or  lesser 
intervals,  than  it  does  in  its  natural  state,  as  from  fa 
to  sol  sharp.  It  is  called  by  some  authors  a  chord 
extremely  sharp.  Encyc. 

RE-DUN'DANT-LY,  adv.  With  superfluity  or  excess ; 
superfluously  ;  superabundantly. 

RE-DO'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.  [L.  reduplico;  re  and  du- 
plies.    See  Duplicate.] 

To  double.  Pearson. 

RE-Du'PLI-t'ATE,  a.     Double. 

RE-DO-PLI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  doubling. 

Digby. 

RE-DO'PLT-CA-TIVE,  a.     Double.  Walts. 

RED'-WA-TER,  n.  A  disease  in  cattle,  so  called 
from  an  appearance  like  blood  in  the  urine. 

■  Farm.  Encyc. 

RED'WING,  7i.  [red  and  wing.]  A  European  bird 
of  the  thrush  family,  Merula  Iliaca,  named  from  the 
deep  orange  red  color  of  its  under  wing-coverts. 

Jardine. 

REE,  )  n.    A  small  Portuguese  coin  or  money  of  ac- 

RE,  j  count,  value  about  one  mill  and  a  fourth, 
or  one  eighth  of  a  cent,  American  money. 

REE,  v.  t.'  [This  belongs  to  the  root  of  rid,  riddle, 
which  see.] 

To  riddle  ;  to  sift ;  that  is,  to  separate  or  throw 
off.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Mortimer. 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  v.  t.  [re  and  echo.]  To  echo 
back  ;  to  reverberate  again  ;  as,  the  hills  re-echo  the 
roar  of  cannon. 


REE 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  echo  back  ; 
to  return  back  or  be  reverberated,  as  an  echo. 

And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  from  the  main.  Pope. 

RE-ECH'O,  (re-ek'o,)  n.    The  echo  of  an  echo. 
RE-EC H'ckED,  (ek'ode,)  pp.     [Supra.]    Returned, 

as  sound  ;  reverberated  again. 
RE-ECH'O-ING,  ppr.    Returning  or  reverberating  an 

echo. 
REE<;H'Y,<i.    [A  misspelling  of  Reeky.    See  Reek.] 
Tarnished  with  smoke  or  vapor  ;  hence,  sweaty  ; 

as,  a  recchy  neck.  Shak. 

REED,  n.     [Sax.  hreod,  read  ;  G.  rietli ;  D.  riet ;  Goth. 

raus;    Fr.   roscau;    Ir.   readan;    probably   allied    to 

rod.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  many  aquatic  plants, 
most  of  them  large  grasses,  with  hollow,  jointed 
stems,  such  as  the  common  reed  of  the  genus  Phrag- 
mites,  (formerly  Arundo,)  the  bamboo,  &c.  The  bur- 
reed  is  of  the  genus  Sparganium  ;  the  Indian  flower- 
ing reed-  of  the  genus  Canna. 

2.  A  musical  pipe ;  reeds  being  anciently  used  for 
instruments  of  music.  Milton. 

3.  A  little  tube  through  which  a  hautboy,  bassoon, 
or  clarinet,  is  blown. 

4.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed  headed.    Prior. 

5.  Thatch.        "  West  of  England. 

6.  A  weaver's  instrument  for  separating  the  threads 
of  the  warp. 

REED'-CROWN-£D,  a.     Crowned  with  reeds. 

Hemans. 

REED'ED,  a.     Covered  with  reeds.  Tusser. 

2.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds. 

REED'£N,  (reed'n,)  a.  Consisting  of  a  reed  or  reeds  ; 
as,  reedev  pipes.  Dryden. 

REED'-GRASS,  n.  A  plant,  bur-reed,  of  the  genus 
Sparganium. 

RE-ED-1-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [from  re-edify.]  Act  or 
operation  of  rebuilding  ;  state  of  being  rebuilt. 

D'Anvillc,  Trans. 

RE-ED'I-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.    Rebuilt. 

RE-ED'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  reedificr ;  re  and  edify.] 
To  rebuild  ;  to  build  again  after  destruction. 

RE-ED'1-FY-ING,  ppr.     Rebuilding.  [Milton. 

REED'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  reeds  ;  as,  reedless  banks. 

May. 

REED'MaCE,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Typha,  also 
called  Cat-tail.  Lee. 

REED'Y,  a.    Abounding  with  reeds  ;  as,  a  reedy  pool. 

Thomson. 
2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  reed  in  tone,  i.e.,  harsh 
and  thick,  as  a  voice. 

REEF,  n.  [D.  reef;  Dan',  riv  or  rifts  Sw.  ref.  These 
words  coincide  in  orthography  with  the  verb  to  rive, 
and  if  from  this  root,  the  primary  sense  is  a  division, 
W.  rhw  and  rhif.  But  in  Welsh,  rhev  signifies  a 
collection  or  bundle,  and  thick  ;  rhevu,  to  thicken  in 
compass  ;  and  if  from  this  root,  a  reef  is  a  fold,  and 
to  reef  is  to  fold.] 

A  certain  portion  of  a  sail  between  the  top  or  bot- 
tom and  a  row  of  eyelet-holes,  or  between  two  rows 
of  eyelet-holes,  which  is  folded  or  rolled  up  to  con- 
tract the  sail,  when  the  violence  of  the  wind  ren- 
ders it  necessary.  Totlcn. 

REEF,  n.  [G.  riffs  D.  rif,  a  reef  or  sand-bank,  a  car- 
cass, a  skeleton.     On.  W.  rhevu,  to  thicken.] 

A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  lying  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Brande. 

REEF,  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  contract  or  reduce 
the  extent  of  a  sail  by  rolling  or  folding  a  certain 
portion  of  it  and  making  it  fast  to  the  yard. 

Totten. 

REEF'-BAND,  n.  A  piece  of  canvas  sewed  across  a 
sail,  to  strengthen  it  in  the  part  where  the  eyelet- 
holes  are  formed  for  reefing.  Tciten. 

REEF'£D,  (reeft,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  portion  of  the 
top  or  bottom  folded  and  made  fast  to  the  yard. 

REEF'ING,  ppr.  Folding  and  making  fast  to  the  yard, 
as  a  portion  of  a  sail. 

REEF'-LINE,  n.  A  small  rope  formerly  used  to  reef 
the  courses  by  being  passed  spirally  round  the  yard 
and  through  the  holes  of  the  reef.  Totten. 

REEF'-POINTS,  n.  pi.  Flat  pieces  of  braided  cord- 
age tapering  toward  each  end  and  passed  through 
the  holes  in  the  reef-band  of  a  sail.  Totten. 

REEF'-TACK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  n.  A  tackle  by  which 
the  reef  cringles  or  rings  of  a  sail  are  hauled  up  to 
the  yard  for  reefing.  Totten. 

REEF'Y,  a.    Full  of  reefs  or  rocks 

2.  Scabby.  Orose. 

REEK,  n.  [Sax.  rec;  D.  rook;  G.  rauch;  Sw.  riik; 
Dan.  r'dg.] 

1.  Vapor ;  steam. 

2.  A  rick,  which  see.  Shale. 
REEK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  rccan,  reocan,  D.  rooken,  ruiken  s  G. 

rauchen  ;  Sw.  r'dka ;  Dan.  r'dger,  ryger,  to  reek,  to 
smoke  ;  W.  rhogli,  to  smell.  This  may  be  from  the 
same  root  as  the  L.fragro,  and  all  coinciding  with 


the  Ar.  —    ,)  arecga,  to  diffuse  odor.    The  primary 

sense  is,  to  send  out  or  emit,  to  extend,  to  reach. 
Class  Rg.] 
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To  steam  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  emit  vapor  ;  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  vapor  of  ttcrtaiii  moist  substances,  rather 
tnau  to  the  smoke  of  burning  bodies. 

I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  '  he  sun 
Soon  dried, and  on  Ihe  reelcing  moisture  fed.  Milton. 

Whose  lilood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword.         Smith. 

REEKTNG.  j»/»r  or  a      Steaming  ;  emitting  vapor. 
REEK'Y,  a.    Smoky;  soiled  with  smoke  or  steam  ; 

foul.  Shah. 

REEL,  n.     [Sax.  nrcol,  reol.     See  Reel,  to  stagger.] 

1.  A  frame  or  machine  turning  on  an  axis,  and  on 
which  yarn,  threads,  lines,  &c,  are  wound  ;  as,  a 

og-reel,  used  by  seamen  ;  an  angler's  reel. 

2.  A  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Scotland.     Brande. 
REEL,  v.  t     To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yarn  or  thread 

from  the  spindle  tfUkins, 

REEL,  o.  i.    [Sw.  rag.a.    Q.u.  Class  Rg,  or  Ar.  y£. 

ragala,  to  lean.     Class  Rl,  No.  4.] 

To  stagger;  to  incline  or  move  in  walking,  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other  ;  to  vacillate. 

He,  with  heavy  fumes  oppressed, 

Reeled  Irom  the  palace,  and  retired  to  rest.  Pope. 

They  reel  to  ana  fro   and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.  — ■  Ps. 
cvii. 

RE-E-LECT',  v.  t.  [re  and  elect.]  To  elect  again  ; 
as,  to  re-elect  the  former  governor. 

RE-E-LECT'ED,  pp.     Elected  again  ;  rechosen. 

RE-E-LECT'ING,  ppr.     Electing  again. 

RE-E-LEC'TION,  n.  Election  a  second  time,  or  re- 
peated election  ;  as,  the  re-election  of  a  former  rep- 
resentative. Smift. 

RE-EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of  being 
re-elected  to  the  same  office. 

RE-EL'I-GI-BLE.  a.  [re  and  eligible.']  Capable  of 
being  elected  again  to  the  same  office. 

RE-EM-BARK',  ».  t.  [re  and  embark.]  To  embark 
or  put  on  board  again. 

RE-EM-BARK',  o.  i.  To  embark  or  goon  board  again. 

RE-EM-BARK-A'TION,  n.  A  putting  on  board  or  a 
going  on  board  again. 

RE-EM-ISARK'ED,  (-biiikt',)  pp.     Embarked  again. 

RE-EM-IIARK'ING,  ppr.  Embarking  or  going  on 
hoard  again. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLE,  v.  U  [re  and  embattle.]  To  array 
again  for  battle ;  to  arrange  again  in  the  order  of 
battle. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLED,  pp.    Arrayed  again  for  battle. 

RE-EM-BAT'TLING,  ppr.  Arranging  again  ill  battle 
army. 

RE-EM-ISOD'I-ED,  (-em-bod'id,) pp.  Embodied  again. 

RE-EM-BOD'Y,  v.  U  [re  and  embody.]  To  embody 
again. 

RE-EM-BOD'Y-ING,  ppr.  Embodying  again. 

RE  E-MERGE',  v.  i.  To  emerge  after  being  plunged, 
obscured,  or  overwhelmed.  Chandler. 

RE-E-MERG'ENCE,  B.  The  act  of  emerging  a  sec- 
ond time.  Lyell. 

REEM'LMG,  n.  The  opening  of  the  seams  between 
the  planks  of  vessels,  with  a  calking  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  calking  or  recalking  them  with  oakum. 

Hcbert. 

RE-ENACT',  v.  t.     [re  and  enact.]     To  enact  again. 

RE-EN-ACT'ED,  pp.     Enacted  again.      [JlrbuVinot. 

RE-EN-ACT'ING,  ppr.  Enacting  anew ;  passing 
again  into  a  law. 

RE-EN-AC'TION,  n.     The  passing  into  a  law  again. 

RE-EN-ACT'MENT,  n.  The  enacting  or  passing  of 
a  law  a  second  time  ;  the  renewal  of  a  law. 

Key.     Wheaton's  Rep. 

RE-EN-F5RCE',  v.  t.  [re  and  enforce.]  To  strengthen 
with  new  force,  assistance,  or  support ;'  as,  to  re-en- 
force an  argument ;  but  particularly,  to  strengthen  an 
army  or  a  fort  with  additional  troops,  or  a  navy  with 
additional  ships. 

[It  is  written  also  Re-inforce,  but  not  so  cor- 
rectly.] 

RE-EN  FORCE',  n.  That  part  of  a  gun  near  the 
breech,  which  is  made  stronger  than  the  rest.  Totten. 

RE-EN-FoRC'EI),  (-forst',)  pp.  Strengthened  by  ad- 
ditional force,  troops,  or  ships. 

RE-EN-FoRCE'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  re-enforcing. 

2.  Additional  force;  fresh  assistance  ;  particularly, 
additional  troops  or  force  to  augment  the  strength  of 
an  army  or  of  ships. 

3.  Anyaugmentation  of  strength  or  force  by  some- 
thing added. 

RE-EN-FORC'ING,  ppr.  Strengthening  by  additional 
force. 

RE-EN-GaGE',  v.  t.    To  engage  a  second  time. 

RE-EN-GAGE',  v.  i.  To  engage  again  ;  to  enlist  a 
second  time  ;  to  covenant  again.  Mitford. 

RE-EN-GaG'ED,  pp.    Engaged  a  second  time." 

RE-EN-GaG'ING,  ppr.     Engaging  again. 

RE-EN-JOY',  v.  i.  [re  and  enjoy.]  To  enjoy  anew 
or  a  second  time.  Pope. 

RE-EN-JOY'ED,  pp.    Enjoved  again. 

R  E-EN-.IOY'ING,  ppr.    Enjoying  anew. 

RE-EN-JOY'MENT,  n.  A  second  or  repeated  enjoy- 
ment. 

RE-EN-KIN'DLE,  v.  t.  [re  and  enkindle.]  To  en- 
kindle again  ;  to  rekindle.  Taylor. 


RE-EN-KIN'DLED,  pp.     Enkindled  again. 

RE-EN-KIN'»LING,  ppr.     Enkindling  anew. 

KE-EN-LIST',  b.  t.    To  enlist  a  second  time. 

RE-EN-LIST'ED,  pp.     Enlisted  anew. 

RE-EN-LIST'ING,  ppr.     Enlisting  anew. 

RE-EN-LIST'iMENT,  n.     A  second  enlistment. 

RE-EN-STAMP',  v.  t.     To  enstamp  again.      Bedell. 

RE-EN'TER,  o.  t.  [re  and  enter.]  To  enter  again  or 
anew.  It  is  applied,  in  engraving,  to  the  passing  of 
the  graver  into  those  incisions  of  the  plate,  so  as  to 
deepen  them,  where  the  acid  has  not  bitten  in  suffi- 
ciently. Brande. 

RE-EN'TER,  v.  i.    To  enter  anew. 

RE-EN'TER-ED,p/j.     Entered  again. 

RE-EN'TER-ING,;)/>r.     Entering  anew. 

2.  a.  Entering  in  return  ;  as,  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-EN-THRONE',  v.  t.  [re  and  enthrone.]  To  en- 
throne again  ;  to  replace  on  a  throne.         Southern. 

RE-EN-TURoN'ED,  pp.     Raised  again  to  a  throne. 

RE-EN-TIIRONE'MENT,  n.     A  second  enthroning. 

RE-EN-TIIRoN'ING,  ppr.     Replacing  on  a  throne. 

RE-EN'TRANCE,  a.  [re  and  entrance.]  The  act  of 
entering  again.  Hooker. 

RE-EN'TRANT,  a.     See  Re-entering. 

REER' MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  hreremus.] 
A  rearmouse  ;  a  bat. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISII,  v.  t.  [re  and  establish.]  To  es- 
tablish anew  ;  to  fix  or  confirm  again  ;  as,  to  re-es- 
tablish a  covenant  ;  to  re-establish  health. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-ED,  (-es-tab'lisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Estab- 
lished or  confirmed  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'HSH-ER,  n.  One  who  establishes  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISII-ING,  ppr.  Establishing  anew  ; 
confirming  again. 

RE-ES-TAB'LISH-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  establish- 
ing again  ;  the  state  of  being  re-established  ;  re- 
newed confirmation  ;  restoration.  Addison. 

RE-ES-TATE',  v.  t.  [re  and  estate]  To  re-establish. 
[JVot  used.]  Waller. 

REEVE,  n.     A  bird,  the  female  of  the  ruff. 

REEVE,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Rove.  In  seamen's  lan- 
guage, to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope  through  any  hole  in 
a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ring-boit,  cringle,  Sec.  Totten. 

REEVE,  n.     [Sax.  gcrcfa ;  G.  graf.] 

An  officer,  steward,  or  governor.  It  is  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  contoounds  ;  as,  shire-reeve,  now  written  sher- 
iff; port-rcerc,  &x.  Brande. 

RE-EX  AM'I-NA-BLE,  (x  as  gi,)  a.  That  may  be  re- 
examined or  reconsidered.  Judge  Story. 

RE-EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  n.  A  renewed  or  repeated 
examination. 

RE-EX-AM'INE,  v.  t.  [re  and  examine.]  To  exam- 
ine anew.  Hooker. 

RE-EX-AM'IN-£D,  pp.     Examined  again. 

RE-EXAM^IN-ING,  ppr.     Examining  anew. 

KE-EXX'IIANGE',  b.  [re  and  exchange.]  A  renewed 
exchange. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  expense  chargeable  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  draft  which  has  been  dishonored  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  returned  to  that  country  in 
•which  it  was  made  or  indorsed,  and  then  taken  up. 

Bouvier. 
The  rate  of  re-exchange  is  regulated  with  respect  to  the  drawer, 
at  the  course  of  exchange  between  the  place  where  the  bill 
of  exchange  was  payable,  and  the  place  where  it  was  drawn. 
Re-exchanges  can  not  be  cumulated.  Walsh. 

RE-EX-PORT',  v.  t.  [re  and  export.]  To  export 
again  ;  to  export  what  has  been  imported.  In  the 
United  States,  a  drawback  is  allowed  on  commodi- 
ties re-exported. 

RE-PjX'PoRT,  n.     Anv  commodity  re-exported. 

RE-EX-PoR-TA'TION,  b.  The  act  of  exporting 
what  has  been  imported. 

RE-EX  PoRT'ED,  pp.  Exported  after  being  im- 
ported. 

RE-EX-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Exporting  what  has  been 
imported. 

RE-FASH'ION,  (-fash'un,)  v.  t.  To  fashion,  form,  or 
mold  into  shape  a  second  time.  Mackni<?ht. 

RE-FASH'ION-£n,  pp.    Fashioned  again. 

RE-FASH'ION-ING,  ppr.     Shaping  a  second  time. 

RE-FEGT',  v.  t.  [L.  refectus,  rejicio  ;  re  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

To  refresh  ;  to  restore  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-FEC'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  refectio.] 

1.  Refreshment  after  hunger  or  fatigue. 

South.     Pope. 

2.  In  monasteries,  a  spare  meal  or  repast.  Brande. 
RE-FE€T'IVE,  a.     Refreshing;  restoring. 
RE-FEeT'IVE,  n.     That  which  refreshes. 
RE-FEeT'O-RY,  n.     [Fr.  refectoire.) 

A  room  of  refreshment  ;  originally,  a  hall  or  apart- 
ment in  convents  and  monasteries,  where  a  moder- 
ate repast  is  taken.  Brande. 
RE-FEL',  v.  t.     [L.  refello.] 

To  refute  ;  to  disprove  ;  to  repress  ;  as,  to  refel  the 
tricks  of  a  sophister.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

REFER',  v.  t.  [L.  refero  ;  re  and  fero,  to  bear  ;  Fr. 
rrfcrrcr  ;  ft.  rcfrrirc  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  rrfcrir.] 

1.  To  direct,  leave,  or  deliver  over  to  another  per- 
son or  tribunal  for  information  or  decision  ;  as  when 
parties  to  a  suit  refer  their  cause  to  another  court ;  or 


the  court  refers  a  cause  to  individuals  for  examina- 
tion and  report.  A  person  whose  opinion  is  request- 
ed, sometimes  refers  the  inquirer  to  another  person 
or  other  source  of  information. 

2.  To  reduce  as  to  the  ultimate  end. 

You  profess  and  practice  to  refer  all  things  to  yourself.     Bacon. 

3.  To  reduce  ;  to  assign  ;  as  to  an  order,  genus,  or 
class.  Naturalists  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  class  or  genus  an  animal  or  plant  is  to  be  re- 
ferred. 

To  refer  one's  self;  to  betake  ;  to  apply.  [Little 
used.]  Shuk. 

RE-FER',  v.  i.  To  point  or  have  reference.  Many 
passages  of  Scripture  refer  to  the  peculiar  customs  of 
the  Orientals. 

2.  To  appeal ;  to  have  recourse  -,  to  apply. 

In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust.  Bacon. 

3.  To  allude;  to  have  respect  to  by  intimation, 
without  naming.     I  refer  to  a  well-known  fact. 

REF'ER-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  referred  ;  capable 
of  being  considered  in  relation  to  something  else. 

More. 
2.  That  may  be  assigned  ;  that  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  or  related  to. 

It  is  a  question  among  philosophers,  whether  all  the  attractions 
which  obtain  between  bodies  are  referable  to  one  general 
cause.  Nicholson. 

REF-ER-EE',  n.t  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  referred  ; 
particularly,  a  person  appointed  by  a  court  to  hear, 
examine,  and  decide  a  cause  between  parties,  pend- 
ing before  the  court,  and  make  report  to  the  court. 
In  New  England,  a  referee  differs  from  an  arbitrator 
in  being  appointed  by  the  court  to  decide  in  a  cause 
which  is  depending  before  that  court.  An  arbitrator 
is  chosen  by  parlies  to  decide  a  cause  between  them. 

REF'ER-ENCE,  n.  A  sending,  dismission,  or  direc- 
tion, to  another  for  information.  Swift. 

2.  Relation  ;  respect ;  view  toward. 

The  Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temperance,  and  mod- 
eration, in  reference  to  our  appetites  and  passions. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Allusion  to.  In  his  observations,  he  had  no 
reference  to  the  case  which  has  been  stated. 

4.  In  law,  the  process  of  assigning  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  court,  for  a  hearing  and  decision,  to  persons 
appointed  by  the  court. 

REF-ER-EN'TIAL,  a.    That  contains  a  reference; 

that  points  to  something  out  of  itself.  Smart. 

REF-ER-END'A-RY,  n.     One   to  whose   decision    a 

cause  is  referred  ;  a  referee.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

2.  An  officer  who  delivered  the  royal  answer  to 
petitions.  Harmar. 

3.  In  early  history,  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  and  dispatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

Brande. 

RE-FER'MENT,  n.  Reference  for  decision.  [JVot 
used.]  Laud. 

RE-FER-MENT',u.  t.  [re  and  ferment.]  To  ferment 
again.  Blackmore. 

RE  FER'R£D,  pp.  Dismissed  or  directed  to  another ; 
assigned,  as  to  a  class,  order,  or  cause  ;  assigned  by 
a  court  to  persons  appointetl  to  decide. 

RE-FER'RI-BLE,  o.  That  may  be  referred  ;  refer- 
able. Brown. 

RE-FER'RING,  ppr.  Dismissing  or  directing  to 
another  for  information;  alluding;  assigning,  as  to 
a  class,  order,  cause,  &c. ;  or  assigning  to  private 
persons  for  decision. 

RE-FIND',  v.t  [re  and  find.]  To  find  again  ;  to  ex- 
perience anew.  Sandys. 

RE-FINE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  raffiner ;  It.  rafftnarc;  Sp.  and 
Port,  refinar ;  re  and  77/0?-] 

1.  To  purify  ;  in  a  general  sense ;  applied  to  liquors, 
to  depurate  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  clarify  ;  to  separate,  as 
liquor,  from  all  extraneous  matter.  In  this  sense, 
the  verb  is  used  with  propriety,  but  it  is  customary 
to  use  Fine. 

2.  Applied  to  metals,  to  separate  the  metallic  sub- 
stance from  all  other  matter,  whether  another  metal 
or  alloy,  or  any  earthy  substance  ;  in  short,  to  detach 
the  pure  metal  from  all  extraneous  matter. 

I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine  them 
as  silver  is  refined.  —  Zech.  xiii. 

3.  To  purify,  as  manners,  from  what  is  gross, 
clownish,  or  vulgar;  to  polish;  to  make  elegant. 
We  expect  to  see  refined  manners  in  courts. 

4.  To  purify,  as  language,  by  removing  vulgar 
words  and 'barbarisms. 

5.  To  purify,  as  taste  ;  to  give  a  nice  and  delicate 
perception  of  beauty  and  propriety  in  literature  and 
the  arts. 

6.  To  purify,  as  the  mind  or  moral  principles  ;  to 
give  or  implant  in  the  mind  a  nice  perception  of 
truth,  justice,  and  propriety,  in  commerce  and  social 
intercourse.  This  nice  perception  of  what  is  right 
constitutes  rectitude  of  principle,  or  moral  refinement 
of  mind  ;  and  a  correspondent  practice  of  social  du- 
ties constitutes  rectitude  of  conduct  oi  .  urity  of 
morals.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  refined  mir.ri,  refintd 
manners,  refined  principles. 

To  refine  the  heart  or  soul ;  to  cleanse  it  from  all 
carnal  or  evil  affections  and  desires,  and  implant  ill 
it  holy  or  heavenly  affections 
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RE-FINE  ,  v.  i.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy,  or 
in  any  thing  that  constitutes  excellence. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  stories.    Dryden. 

Yet  let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  linea, 

How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines  I  Pope. 

2.  To  become  pure ;  to  be  cleared  of  feculent  mat- 
ter 

So  the  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains, 

Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines.  Addison. 

3.  To  affect  nicety.  Men  sometimes  refine  in  spec- 
ulation beyond  the  limits  of  practical  truth. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  rejinitig  in  controversy. 

Atterbury. 

RE  FIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Purified  ;  separated  from  extra- 
neous matter ;  freed  from  alloy,  &.C.,  as  metals  ;  clar- 
ified, as  liquors  ;  polished  ;  separated  from  what  is 
coarse,  rude,  or  improper. 

RE-FIN'ED-LY,  adv.  With  aflTected  nicety  or  ele- 
gance. Dryden. 

RE-FIN'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  refined  ;  pu- 
rity ;  refinement;  also,  affected  purity.       Barrow. 

RE-FINE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  purifying  by  sepa- 
rating from  a  substance  all  extraneous  matter;  a 
clearing  from  dross,  alloy,  dregs,  or  recrement;  as, 
the  refinement  of  metals  or  liquors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pure. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  a  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty  and  refinement, 
the  more  diffusive  are  they.  Norris. 

3.  Polish  of  language;  elegance;  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  corruptions 
in  our  language  iiave  not  equaled  its  refinements.      Swift. 

4.  Polish  of  manners  ;  elegance  ;  nice  observance 
of  the  civilities  of  social  intercourse  and  of  graceful 
decorum.  Refinement  of  manners  is  often  found  in 
persons  of  corrupt  morals. 

5.  Purity  of  taste  ;  nice  perception  of  beauty  and 
propriety  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

6.  Purity  of  mind  and  morals  ;  nice  perception  and 
observance  of  rectitude  in  moral  principles  and  prac- 
tice. 

7.  Purity  of  heart ;  the  state  of  the  heart  purified 
from  sensual  and  evil  affections.  This  refinement  is 
the  effect  of  Christian  principles. 

8.  Artificial  practice  ;  subtilty  ;  as,  the  refinements 
of  cunning.  Rogers. 

9.  Affectation  of  nicety,  or  of  elegant  improve- 
ment ;  as,  the  refinements  of  reasoning  or  philosophy. 

RE-FIN'ER,  n.  One  that  refines  metals  or  other 
things.  Bacon. 

2.  An  improver  in  purity  and  elegance  ;  as,  a  re- 
finer of  language.  Swift. 

3.  An  inventor  of  superfluous  subtilties  ;  one  who 
is  over  nice  in  discrimination,  in  argument,  reason- 
ing, philosophy,  &lc. 

RE-FIN'ER-Y,  n.  The  place  and  apparatus  for  refin- 
ing metals. 

RE-FIN'ING,  ppr.  Purifying  ;  separating  from  alloy 
or  any  extraneous  matter;  polishing;  improving  in 
accuracy,  delicacy,  or  purity. 

RE-FIN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  purifying  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  purification  of  a  metal  from  an  alloy  or 
other  matter.  Hcbert. 

2.  The  use  of  too  much  refinement  or  subtilty  ; 
great  nicety  of  speculation. 

RE-FIT',  v.'t.  [re  and  fit.]  To  fit  or  prepare  again  ; 
to  repair  ;  to  restore  after  damage  or  decay ;  as,  to 
refit  ships  of  war. 

RE-FIT',  v.  i.  To  repair  damages.  Admiral  Keppel 
returned  to  Portsmouth  to  refit.  Belsham. 

RE-FIT'MENT,  n.     A  second  fitting  out. 

RE-FIT'TED,  pp.     Prepared  again  ;  repaired. 

RE-FIT'TING, ppr.    Repairing  after  damace  or  decay. 

RE-FLEGT',  v.  t.  [L.  refiecto ;  re  and  jlccio,  to  bend  ; 
Fr.  reflcchir ;  It.  rifletiere.] 

To  throwback;  to  cause  to  return  after  striking 
upon  any  surface;  as,  to  refiect  light,  heat,  sound, 
&c.  In  the  rainbow,  the  rays  of  light  are  reflected  as 
well  as  refracted. 

Bodies  close  together  refiect  their  own  color.  Dryden. 

RE  FLEGT',  v.  I  To  throw  back  light,  heat,  &c. ;  to 
return  rays  or  beams  ;  as,  a  reflecting  mirror  or  gem. 

Skak. 

2.  To  bend  back.  Benttey. 

3.  To  throw  or  turn  back  the  thoughts  upon  the 
past  operations  of  the  mind,  or  upon  past  events.  We 
reflect  with  pleasure  on  a  generous  or  heroic  action  ; 
we  reflect  with  pain  on  our  follies  and  vices  ;  we  re- 
flect on  our  former  thoughts,  meditations,  and  opin- 
ions. 

4.  To  consider  attentively  ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind  ; 
to  contemplate  ;  as,  I  will  reflect  on  this  subject. 

And  as  1  much  reflected,  much  1  mourned.  Prior. 

In  every  action,  refiect  upon  the  end.  Taylor. 

[To  reflect  on  things  future,  is  not  strictly  possible, 
yet  the  word  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
Meditate  and  Contemplate.] 

5.  To  bring  reproach. 

Errors  of  wives  refiect  on  husband  still.  Dryden. 

To  reflect  on  ;  to  cast  censure  or  reproach. 
I  do  not  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  memory  of  his  late  majesty. 

Smfl. 
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RE-FLEGT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Thrown  back  ;  returned  ; 

as,  reflected  light,  heat,  sound,  &c. 
RE-FLE€T'ENT,  a.    Bending  or  flying  back  ;  as,  the 

ray  descendent,  and  ray  rcflectent.  Digby. 

RE-FLEGT' I-BLE,  a.     That   may  be    reflected    or 

thrown  back.  Gregory. 

RE-FLEGT'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  back,  as  light,  heat, 

&c. 

2.  Turning  back,  as  thoughts  upon  themselves  or 
upon  past  events. 

3.  Reflecting  on  ;  casting  censure  or  reproach. 
RE-FLEGT'ING,  a.     Throwing  back  light,  heat,  &c, 

as  a  mirror  or  other  surface. 
2.  Given  to  reflection   or   serious   consideration  ; 

reflective  ;  as,  a  reflecting  mind. 

Reflecting  telescope.     See  Telescope. 
RE-FLEGT'ING  CIR'GLE,    n.    An    instrument   for 

the  measurement  of  angles  by  reflection.     Brande. 
RE-FLEGT'ING-LY,    adv.      With   reflection;    with 

censure.  Swift. 

RE-FLEG'TION,  (re-flek'shun,)  n.*  [from  reflect.]    A 

turning  back  after  striking  upon  any  surface  ;  as,  the 

reflection  of  light,  heat,  or  sound  ;  the  reflection  of"  an 

elastic  body.    The  angle  of  incidence  and  the  angle 

of  reflection  are  always  equal. 

2.  The  act  of  bending  back.  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  reflected. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 

Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there.  Dryden. 

4.  The  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  it  turns  its 
views  back  upon  itself  and  its  operations  ;  the  re- 
view or  reconsideration  of  past  thoughts,  opinions, 
or  decisions  of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events.  Encyc. 

5.  Thought  thrown  back  on  itself,  on  the  past  or 
on  the  absent ;  as,  melancholy  reflections ;  delightful 
reflections. 

Job's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  and  encouraged  him.  Atlerbury. 

6.  The  expression  of  thought. 

7.  Attentive  consideration  ;  meditation  ;  contem- 
plation. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and  reflection. 

South. 

8.  Censure ;  reproach  cast. 

He  died,  and  0  I   may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prior. 

RE-FLEGT'IVE,  a.  Throwing  back  images;  as,  a 
reflective  mirror. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 

Viewing  her  charms  impaired.  Prior. 

2.  Considering  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or 
things  past  ;  as,  reflective  reason.  Prior. 

RE-FLE€T'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  reflection. 
RE-FLEGT'OR,  n.     One  who  reflects  or  considers. 

Boyle. 
2.  Something  having  a  polished  surface  for  reflect- 
intr  light  or  heat,  as  of  a  lamp,  &c. 
RE'FLEX,  a.     [L.  reflexus.] 

1.  Directed  back  ;  retroactive  ;  as,  a  reflex  act  of 
the  soul,  the  turning  of  the  intellectual  eye  inward 
upon  its  own  actions.  Hale.' 

2.  Designating  the  parts  of  a  painting  illuminated 
by  light  reflected  from  another  part  of  the  same  pic- 
ture. Encyc. 

3.  In  botany,  bent  back  ;  reflected. 
RE-FLEX',  n.     Reflection.     [JYot  used.]         Hooker.    . 

2.  The  light  reflected  from  an  enlightened  surface 
to  one  in  shade.  Owilt. 

RE-FLEX',  v.  t.     To  reflect.  Sliak. 

2.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back.     [Little  used.] 

Gregory. 
RE-FLEX'ED,    (re-flekst',)  pp.  or  a.     Reflected  ;  in 

botany,  suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindley. 

RE-FLEX-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
flexible  or  capable  of  being  reflected  ;  as,  the  reflcxi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  Newton. 

RE-FLEX' I- I3LE,  a.  Capable  of  being  reflected  or 
thrown  back. 

The  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible  and 
refiexible.  Ckeyne. 

RE-FLEX'ION.     See  Reflection-. 
RE-FLEX'I-TY,  n.     Capacity  of  being  reflected. 
RE-FLEX'IVE,  o.    Having  respect  to  something  past. 

Assurance  reflexive  can  not  be  a  divine  faith.  Hammond. 

RE-FLEX'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  direction  backward. 
Gov.  of  Vie  Tongue. 
RE-FLO  AT',  n.    [re  and  .itoat.]    Reflux  ;  ebb  ;  a  flow- 
ing back.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 
RE-FLO-RES'CENCE,   n.      [re  and  florescence.]     A 

blossoming  anew. 
RE-FLOUR'ISH,  (re-flur'ish,)  r.  ».     [re  and  flourish.] 

To  flourish  anew.  Milton. 

RE-FLOUR'ISH-ING,  ppr.     Flourishing  again. 
RE-FLoW,  v.  i.     [re  and  flow.]     To  flow  back  ;  to 

ebb. 
RE-FL5WTNG,  ppr.    Flowing  back  ;  ebbing. 

Darwin. 
RE-FLTJGT-II-S'TION,  n.     A  flowing  back. 
REF'LU-ENCE,   )  n.      [from    refluent.]      A    flowing 
REF'LU-EN-CY,  j      back.  Mountague. 

REF'LU-ENT,  a.     [L.  rcfluens ;  re  and  fluo.] 

1.  Flowing  back  ;  ebbing  ;  as,  the  refluent  tide. 
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2.  Flowing  back;  returning,  as  a  fluid  ;  as,  reflu- 
ent blood.  Arbuthnot. 

RE'FLUX,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  refluxus.] 

A  flowing  back  ;  the  returning  of  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  ;  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Euripus.  Brown. 

RE-FOC'IL-LATE,  (-fos'il-Iate,)  v.  t.  [It.  refocillare ; 
Sp.  rcfocilar  ;  L.  refocillo  ;  re  and  the  root  of  focus.] 

To  refresh  ;  to  revive ;  to  give  new  vigor  to.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Aubrey. 

RE-FOC-IL-La'TION,  (-fos-il-la'shun,)  n.  The  act 
of  refreshing  or  giving  new  vigor  ;  restoration  of 
strength  by  refreshment.     [Little  used.]   Middleton. 

RE-FO-MENT',  v.  t.  [re  and  foment.]  To  foment 
anew  ;  to  warm  or  cherish  again.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  excite  anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'ED,  pp.    Fomented  or  incited  anew. 

RE-FO-MENT'ING,  ppr.  Fomenting  anew ;  exciting 
again. 

RE-FORM',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  reformer;  L.  reformo ;  re  and 
formo,  to  form.] 

1.  To  change  from  worse  to  better  ;  to  amend  ;  to 
correct ;  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state,  or  to  bring 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  state  ;  as,  to  reform  a  profligate 
man  ;  to  reform  corrupt  manners  or  morals. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt  an  age;  but 
that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform  it.  Swift. 

2.  To  change  from  bad  to  good  ;  to  remove  that 
which  is  bad  or  corrupt ;  as,  to  reform  abuses  ;  to 
reform,  the  vices  of  the  age. 

RE-FORM',  v.  i.  To  abandon  that  which  is  evil  or 
corrupt,  and  return  to  a  good  state  ;  to  be  amended 
or  corrected.  A  man  of  settled  habits  of  vice  will 
seldom  reform. 

RE'-FORM',  v.  t.  [re  and  form.]  To  form  again  ;  to 
create  or  shape  anew. 

RE-FORM',  n.  t  Reformation  ;  amendment  of  what  is 
defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved  ;  as,  the  re- 
form of  parliamentary  elections ;  reform  of  govern- 
ment. 

REF-OR-Ma'DO,  n.  A  monk  who  adheres  to  the 
reformation  of  his  order.  fVeever. 

2.  An  officer  retained  in  his  regiment  when  his 
company  is  disbanded.  B.  Jonson. 

RE-FORM'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  reformation  ;  to 
pretend  to  correctness.  Lee. 

REF-OR-MA'TION,  n.t  The  act  of  reforming:  cor- 
rection or  amendment  of  life,  manners,  or  of  any 
thing  vicious  or  corrupt ;  as,  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners ;  reformation  of  the  age  ;  reformation  of  abuses. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  rejormation.  Dryden. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  change  of  religion  in 
the  European  churches  to  its  primitive  purity,  begun 
by  Luther,  A.  D.  1517. 

RE-FOR-Ma'TION,  n.  The  act  of  forming  anew  ;  a 
second  forming  in  order  :  as,  the  re-formation  of  a 
column  of  troops  into  a  hollow  square.       Mitford. 

RE-FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Forming  again  ;  having  the 
quality  of  renewing  form.  Good. 

RE-FORM' A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  produce  reform- 
ation. 

RE-FORM'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Corrected  ;  amended  ;  re- 
stored to  a  good  state  ;  as,  a  reformed  profligate. 

2.  a.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term  denoting,  in 
its  widest  sense,  all  who  separated  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  the  era  of  the  reformation.  In 
a  more  specific  sense,  it  denotes  those  who  separated 
from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, 
&c,  and  carried  the  reformation,  as  they  claimed, 
to  n  higher  point.  The  Protestant  churches  founded 
by  them  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and  part 
of  Germany,  were  called  the  Reformed  churches. 

RE'-FORM'ED,  pp.     Formed  anew.       [Encyc.  Am. 

RE-FORM'ER,  n.  One  who  effects  a  reformation 
or  amendment ;  as,  a  reformer  of  manners,  or  of 
abuses. 

2.  One  of  those  who  commenced  the  reformation 
of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin. 

RE-FORM'ING,  ?j/)r.  or  a.  Correcting  what  is  wrong ; 
amending  ;  restoring  to  a  good  state. 

Rg'-FORM'ING,  ppr.     Forming  anew. 

RE-FORM'IST,  n.    One  who  is  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. Howell. 
2.  One  who  proposes  or  favors  a  political  reform. 

RE-FOR-TI-FI-GA'TION,  ?t.  A  fortifying  a  second 
time.  Mitford. 

RE-FOR'TI-FI-£D,  pp.    Fortified  anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-FY,  v.  t.     To  fortify  anew. 

RE-FOR'TI-F-f-ING,  i>pr.    Fortifying  again. 

RE-FOS'SION,  (re-fosh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  digging 
up.  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-FOUND',  v.  t.  [re  and  found.]  To  found  or  cast 
anew.  Warton. 

RE-FOUND'ED,pp.     Founded  again. 

RE-FOUND'ER,  n.    One  who  refounds. 

RE-FOUND'ING,  ppr.     Founding  again. 

RE-FRAGT',  v.  t.  [L.  refractus,  refringo ;  re  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

To  break  the  natural  course  of  the  rays  of  light ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  from  a  direct  course.  A  dense 
medium  refracts  the  rays  of  light,  as  they  pass  into 
it  from  a  rare  medium. 
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RE-FRACT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Turned  from  a  direct 
course,  as  rays  of  light. 

2.  a.     In  botany  and  conckology,  bent  back  at  an 

acute  angle  ;  as,  a  refracted  corol.     Martyn.  Humble. 

RE-FRA€T'ING,  ppr.     Turning  from  a  direct  course. 

2.  a.    That  turns  rays  from  a  direct  course,  as,  a 

refracting  medium. 

Refracting  telescope.     See  Telescope. 
RE-FRACTION,  «.*  In  optics,  the  change   in  the  di- 
rection of  a  ray  of  light  caused  by  the  difference  of 
density  in  the  medium  or  mediums  through  which  it 
passes.  Olmsted. 

Refraction  out  of  a  rarer  medium  into  a  denser,  U  made  toward 
the  perpeudiculur.  Newton. 

Refraction,  in  mechanics,  is  more  commonly  called 
Deflection,  which  see.  Barlow. 

Double  refraction;  the  refraction  of  light  in  two 
directions,  and  consequent  production  of  two  distinct 
images.  The  powerof  double  refraction  is  possessed 
by  all  crystals,  except  those  of  the  tesseral  or  regular 
system.  Dana. 

RE-FRAGT'IVE,  a.  That  refracts,  or  has  power  to 
refract  or  turn  from  a  direct  course  ;  pertaining  tore- 
fraction  ;  as,  refractive  densities  or  powers.    Newton. 

RE-FRACT'O-Ri-LY,  adv.     Perversely  ;  obstinately. 

RE-FRACT'O-RI-NESS,  n.  [from  refractory.]  Per- 
verse or  sullen  obstinacy  in  opposition  or  disobe- 
dience. 

I  never  allowed  any  man's  refractoriness  against  the  privileges 
and  orders  of  the  house.  K.  Cliartes. 

2.  Applied  to  metals,  difficulty  of  fusion. 
RE-FRAeT'O-RY,   a.     [Fr.   refractaire ;    L.  refracta- 
rius,  from  refragor,  to  resist ;    re  and  fragor,  from 
frail  go.] 

1.  Sullen  or  perverse  in  opposition  or  disobedience  ; 
obstinate  in  non-compliance  ;  as,  a  refractory  child  ; 
n  refractory  servant. 

Raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shak. 

2.  Unmanageable  ;  obstinately  unyielding  ;'  as,  a 
refractory  beast. 

3.  Applied  to  metals,  difficult  of  fusion  ;  not  easily 
yielding  to  the  force  of  heat. 

RE-FRACT'O-RY,  n.    A  person  obstinate  in  opposi- 
tion or  disobedience.  Hall. 
2.  Obstinate  opposition.     [Not  used.]        Taylor. 
RE-FRA'GA-BLE  or  REF'RA-GA-BLE,  a.      [L.  ref- 
ragor; re  and  frango.] 
That  may  be  refuted,  that  is,  broken. 
RE-FRAIN',  v.  t.     [Fr.  refrener;  It.  rinfrcnare;  L.  re- 
frmno  ;  re  and  fraina,  to  curb  ;  framuin,  a  rein.     See 
Rein.] 
To  hold  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  action. 

My  son  —  refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path.  —  Prov.  i. 
Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himselt  before  all  them  that  stood 
by.  —  Gen.  xlv. 

RE-FRAIN',  v.  i.  To  forbear ;  to  abstain  ;  to  keep 
one's  self  from  action  or  interference. 

Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone.  —  Acta  v. 

REFRAIN',  7i.     [Fr.  rcfrein.] 

The  burden  of  a  song ;  a  kind  of  musical  repeti- 
tion. Mason. 

RE-FRaIN'£D,  pp.     Held  back  ;  restrained. 

RE-FRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back  ;  forbearing. 

Re  FRAME',  v.  t.    [re  and  frame.]      To  frame  again. 

Re-FRaM'SD,  pp.     Framed  anew. ""  [Hakewill. 

Re-FRaM'ING,  ppr.    Framing  again. 

RE-FRAN-GI-BIL'I-TY,  ».  [from  refrangible.]  The 
disposition  of  rays  of  light  to  be  refracted  or  turned 
out  of  a  direct  course,  in  passing  out  of  one  trans- 
parent body  or  medium  into  another.  Newton. 

RE-FRAN'GI-BLE,  a      [L.  re  and  frango,  to  break.] 
Capable  of  being  tefracted  or  turned  out  of  a  di- 
rect course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another; 
as  rays  of  light.  Locke. 

REF-RE-NA'TION,  n.  [See  REFRim.]  The  act  of 
restraining.     [Not  used.] 

RE-FRESH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  refraichir  ;  re  and  fraichir, 
from  fraiche,  fresh ;  It.  rinfrescare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
refrescar.     See  Fresh.] 

1.  To  cool ;  to  allay  heat. 

A  dew  coming  after  a  heat  refreshetk.  Ecclus. 

2.  To  give  new  strength  to ;  to  invigorate  ;  to  re- 
lieve after  fatigue  ;  as,  to  refresh  the  body.  A  man 
or  a  beast  is  refreshed  by  food  and  rest.     Ezod.  xxiii. 

3.  To  revive  ;  to  reanimate  after  depression  ;  to 
cheer;  to  enliven. 

For  they  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.  —  1  Cor.  xvi. 

4.  To  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing  im- 
paired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  revive  what  is  drooping;  as,  rain  refreshes 
the  plants. 

RE-FRESH',  n.     Act  of  refreshing.     [Not  used.] 

Daniel. 

REFRESHED,  (re-fresht',)  pp.  Cooled;  invigo- 
rated ;  revived  ;  cheered. 

RE-FRESH'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  refreshes,  re- 
vives, or  invigorates.  Thomson. 

REFRESHING,  ppr.  or  a.  Cooling;  Invigorating; 
reviving;  reanimating. 
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RE-FRESH'ING,  n      Refreshment;    relief  after  fa- 
tigue or  suffering.  Mortimer. 
2.  Refreshment  in  spiritual  things.    Acts  iii.  19. 

RE-FRESH'ING-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  refresh,  or  give 
new  life. 

RE-FRESH'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  refresh- 
ing. 

RE-FRESH' MENT,  n.  Act  of  refreshing;  or  new 
strength  or  vigor  received  after  fatigue ;  relief  after 
suffering  ;  applied  to  the  body, 

2.  New  life  or  animation  after  depression  ;  applied 
to  the  mind  or  spirits. 

3.  That  which  gives  fresh  strength  or  vigor,  as 
food  or  rest.  South.     Sprat. 

RE  FRET',  7i.     The  burden  of  a  song.  Diet. 

RE-FRIG'ER  ANT,    a.      [Fr.      See    Refrigerate.] 

Cooling;  allaying  heat.  Bacon. 

RE-FRIG'ER-ANT,  7t.   Among  physicians, .a  medicine 

which  abates  heat,  or  cools. 
RE-FRIG'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  refrigero  ;  re  and  frigus, 

cold.] 
To  cool ;  to  allay  the  heat  of;  to  refresh.    Bacon. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TED,  pp.    Cooled. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Allaying  heat ;  cooling. 
RE-FRIG-ER-A'TION,   n.     The  act  of  cooling  ;  the 

abatement  of  heat ;  state  of  being  cooled.     Bacon. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TIVE,  a.     Cooling. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TIVE,  n.      A    remedy    that    allays 

heat. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TOR,  n.    An  air-tight  box  for  keep- 
ing articles  cool  in  summer  by  means  of  ice. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  rapid  cooling,  connected  with 

a  still,  &.c.  Francis. 

RE-FRIG'ER-A-TO-RY,     a.       Cooling;     mitigating 

heat. 
RE-FRIG'ER-A-TO-RY,  77.     In    distillation,   a   vessel 

filled   with   cold   water,  through  which  the  worm 

passes  ;  by  which  means  the  vapors  are  condensed 

as  they  pass  through  the  worm. 

2.  Any  thing  internally  cooling.  Mortimer. 

REF-RI-Ge'RI-UM,  ti.     [L.]     Cooling  refreshment; 

refrigeration.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

REFT,  pp.  of  Reave.      Deprived  ;    bereft.      [Not  in 

use.]  Sliuk. 

2.  prct.  of  Reave.     Took  away.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
REFT,  n.     A  chink.     [See  Rift.] 
REF'U.GE,   71.     [Fr.,   from    L.   refugium,  refugio  ;  re 

and  fugio,  to  flee.] 

1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  danger  or  distress. 
—  Rocks,  dens,  and  caves,  but  I  in  none  of  Uiese 

Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton. 

We  have  made  lies  our  refuge.  —  Is.  xxviii. 
We  might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us.  —  Heb.  vi. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from  danger, 
distress,  or  calamity  ;  a  stronghold  which  protects 
by  its  strength,  or  a  sanctuary  which  secures  safety 
by  its  sacredness ;  any  place  inaccessible  to  an 
enemy. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats.  —  Ps.  civ. 
The  lord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  —  Ps.  ix. 

3.  An  expedient  to  secure  protection  or  defense. 

This  last  old  man  — 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  to  him.  Shak. 

4.  Expedient,  in  general. 

Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges,  by  terracing 
any  story  in  danger  of  darkness.  WoUon. 

Cities  of  refuge  ;  among  the  Israelites,  certain  cities 
appointed  to  secure  the  safety  of  such  persons  as 
might  commit  homicide  without  design.  Of  these 
there  were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan.    Josh.  xx. 

REF'tJGE,  v.  t.     To  shelter  ;  to  protect. 

REF-U.-GEE',  7i.     [Fr.  refugie.] 

1.  One  who  flies  to  a  shelter  or  place  of  safety. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who,  in  times  of  persecution  or  political 
commotion,  flees  to  a  foreign  power  or  country  for 
safety  ;  as,  the  French  refugees,  who  left  Fiance 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  set- 
tled in  Flanders  and  America;  the  refugees  from 
Hispaniola,  in  1792  :  and  the  American"  refugees, 
who  left  their  country  at  the  revolution. 

RE-FUL'GENCE,    )  n.      [L.   refulgens,   refulrreo  ;    re 
RE-FUL'GEN  CY,  \      and  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 

A  flood  of  light ;  splendor. 
RE-FUL'GENT,  a.     Casting  a  bright  light;  shining; 
splendid;   as,  refulgent  beams;   refulgent  light;  re- 
fulgent arms. 

A  conspicuous  and  refulgent  truth.  Boyle. 

RE-FUL'GENT-LY,   adv.      With   a   flood   of   light  ; 

with  great  brightness. 
RE-FUND',  v.  t.     [L.  refnndo ;  re  and  fundo,  to  pour.] 

1.  To  pour  back. 

Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they  would 
refund  that  color  upon  the  ohjecL     [Unusual  or  obsolete.] 

Ray. 

2.  To  repay ;  to  return  in  payment  or  compensa- 
tion for  what  has  been  taken  ;  to  restore  ;  as,  to  re- 
fund money  taken  wrongfully  ;  to  refund  money 
advanced  with  interest ;  to  refund  the"  amount  ad- 
vanced. 
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RE-FUND'ED,  pp.    Poured  back  ;  repaid. 
RE-FUND'ER,  n.     One  who  refunds. 
RE-FUND'ING,  ppr.      Pouring  back ;    returning  by 

payment  or  compensation. 
RE-FUR'ISISH,  t>.  t.    To  furbish  a  second  time. 
RE-FUR'BISH~.ED,  (-fur'bisht,)  pp.    Furbished  again. 
RE-FUR'MSH-ING,  ppr.     Furbishing  again. 
RE-FUS'A-BLE,  a.     [from  refuse.]     That  may  be  re- 
fused. Young. 
RE-Fu'SAL,  ti.    The  act  of  refusing  ;  denial  of  any 

thing  demanded,  solicited,  or  offered  for  acceptance. 

The  first  refusal  is  not  always  proof  that  the  request" 

will  not  be  ultimately  granted. 
2.  The  right  of  taking  in  preference  to  others ;  the 

choice  of  taking  or  refusing  ;    option  ;  pre-emption. 

We  say,  a  man  has  the  refusal  of  a  farm  or  a  horse, 

or  the  refusal  of  an  employment. 
RE-FOSE',  v.  t.      [Fr.  refuser;  Arm.  reusi,  reuscin  ; 

It.  rifiutare,  rifusare  ;  Sp.  rehusar  ;  Port,  refusar ;  L. 

recuso  ;  re  and  the  root  of  causor,  to  accuse  ;  causa, 

cause.     The  primary  sense   of  causor  is,  to  drive,  to 

throw  or  thrust  at,  and  recuso  is  to  drive  back,  to 

repel  or  repulse,  the  sense  of  refuse.] 

1.  To  deny  a  request,  demand,  invitation,  or  com- 
mand ;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant  what  is  solicited, 
claimed,  or  commanded. 

Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  border.  — 
Num.  xx. 

2.  To  decline  to  accept  what  is  offered  ;  as,  to  re- 
fuse an  office  ;  to  refuse  an  offer. 

If  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at  thy  hand.  —  Jer.  XXV. 

3.  To  reject;  as,  to  refuse  instruction  or  reproof. 
Prov.  x. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  — ■  Ps.  cxviii. 

Note.  —  Refuse  expresses  rejection  more  strongly 
than  decline. 

RE-FOSE',  Ti.  i.    To  decline  to  accept ;  not  to  comply. 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth. 

REF'fJSE,  (ref'yuse,)  a.  [Fr.  rcfus,  refusal,  denial, 
and  that  which  is  denied.] 

Literally,  refused  ;  rejected  ;  hence,  worthless  ;  of 
no  value ;  left  as  unworthy  of  reception  ;  as,  the 
refuse  parts  of  stone  or  timber. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters.  Spectator. 

REF'TJSE,  ti.  That  which  is  refused  or  rejected  as 
useless ;  waste  matter.     Hooker.    Bucon.    Addison. 

RE-FOSE',  7i.     Refusal.     [06s.]  Fairfax. 

RE-FOS'-ED,  pp.     Denied  ;  rejected  ;  not  accepted. 

RE-FOS'ER,  ti.     One  that  refuses  or  rejects.      Taylor. 

RE-FOS'ING,  ppr.  Denying;  declining  to  accept; 
rejecting. 

RE-FO'TA-BLE,  a.  [from  refute.]  That  may  be  re- 
futed or  disproved  ;  that  ir.iy  be  proved  false  or  erro- 
neous. 

RE-FO'TAL,  ti.     Refutation.     [Not  used.] 

REF-U-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  refututio.     See  Refute.] 
The  act  or  process  of  refuting  or  disproving  ;  the 
act  of  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  the  over- 
throwing of  an  argument,  opinion,  testimony,  doc- 
trine, or  theory,  by  argument  or  countervailing  proof. 

Bentley. 

RE-FO'TA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  refute. 

RE-FOTE',  i'.  f.t  [Fr.  refutcr;  L.  rcfuto  ;  re  and  futo, 
obs.  The  primary  sense  of  futo  is,  to  drive  or 
thrust,  to  beat  back.     Class  Bd.] 

To  disprove  and  overthrow  by  argument,  evidence, 
or  countervailing  proof;  to  prove  to  be  false  or  erro- 
neous; to  confute.  VVe  say,  to  refute  arguments,  to 
refute  testimony,  to  refute  opinions  or  theories,  to  re- 
fute a  tlisputant. 

There  wen;  so  many  witnesses  to  these  two  miracles  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  refute  such  multitudes.  Addison. 

RE-FOT'ED,  pp.  Disproved  ;  proved  to  be  false  or 
erroneous. 

RE-FOT'ER,  71.     One  that  refutes. 

RE-FuT'lNG,  ppr.  Proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous; 
confuting. 

RE-GAIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  gain  ;  Fr.  regagner.] 

To  gain  anew  ;  to  recover  what  has  escaped  or 
been  lost.  Milton. 

RE-GaIN'J^D,  pp.     Recovered  ;  gained  anew. 

RE-GAIN'ING,  ppr.     Gaining  anew  ;  recovering. 

Re'GAL,  a.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  regalis,  from  rex,  Sans. 
raja,  connected  with  rcgo,  to  govern  ;  Sax.  recan  or 
reccan,  to  say,  to  reck,  to  reckon,  to  rule,  to  direct; 
the  root  of  right,  L.  rectus,  Sax.  rcht.  See  Reck  and 
Reckon.] 

Pertaining  to  a  king  ;  kingly  ;  royal  ;  as,  a  regal 
title  ;  regal  authority  ;  regal  state,  pomp,  or  splen- 
dor ;  regal  power  or  sway.  But  we  say,  a  royal  or 
kingly  government,  not  a  regal  one.  We  never  say, 
a  regal  territory,  rc^al  dominions,  regal  army,  or  re- 
gal navy.     Reo-al  expresses  what  is  more  personal. 

RE'GAL,  n.     [Fr.  regale.] 

A  musical  instrument,  a  small,  portable  finger 
organ.     [Disused.]  Bacon. 

RE-GA'LE,  n.     [L.j 

The  prerogative  of  monarchy.  Johnson. 

RE-GALE',  7i.  [See  the  verb,  below.]  A  magnificent 
entertainment  or  treat  given  to  embassadors  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Encuc. 
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RE-GaLE',  o.  t.  [Fr.  regaler ;  Sp.  regular,  to  regale, 
to  refresh,  entertain,  caress,  cajole,  delight,  cherish  ; 
regalurse,  to  entertain  one's  self,  to  take  pleasure, 
also  to  melt,  to  be  dissolved  ;  Port,  regular,  to  regale, 
to  treat  daintily,  to  delight ;  It.  regalare,  to  present 
with  gifts,  to  regale,  to  season.  This  word  is  proba- 
bly a  compound  of  re  and  the  root  It.  galloria,  a 
transport  of  joy,  gallare,  to  exult,  gala,  ornament, 
Fort,  galhofa,  mirth,  good  cheer,  Sp.  gallardo,  gay, 
Fr.  gaillard,  &c.  In  Russ.  jaluyu  signifies  to  regale, 
to  gratify  with  presents,  to  visit,  &c.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  excite,  to  rouse  and  be  brisk,  or  to  shoot, 
leap,  dart,  or  rush.  We  probably  see  the  same  root 
in  the  Eng.  gale,  gallant,  Gr.  aya^Xtaa,  Fr.  joli, 
~Eng..jolly,  and  ift  many  other  words.] 

To  refresh  ;  to  entertain  with  something  that  de- 
lights ;  to  gratify,  as  the  senses  ;  as,  to  regale  the 
taste,  the  eye,  or  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  forest 
regale  us  with  their  songs. 

RE-GALE',  v.  t.    To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously. 

RE-GaL'KD,  pp.     Refreshed  ;  entertained  ;  gratified. 

RE-GALE'MENT,  n.  Refreshment;  entertainment; 
gratification. 

RE-Ga'LI-A,  re.  pi.     [L.,  from  rex,  king.] 

1.  Ensigns  of  royalty  ;  the  apparatus  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  as  the  crown,  scepter,  &c. 

2.  In  law,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  king. 

Blackstone. 

3.  Regalia  of  a  church  ;  the  privileges  granted  to  it 
by  kings  ;  sometimes,  its  patrimony.  Brunde. 

RE-GAL'ING,  ppr.     Refreshing;  entertaining;  grati- 
fying- 
RE-GAL'I-TY,  n.     [from  L.  regalis;   It.  rcaltd ;   Fr. 
royaute.] 

Royalty  ;  sovereignty  ;  kingship. 
He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high  courage  in  all 
points  of  regality.  Bacon. 

RE'GAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  royal  manner.  Milton. 

RE-GARD',  v.  t.  [Fr.  regarder ;  It.  riguardarc  ;  from 
Fr.  garder,  to  guard,  keep,  defend  ;  It.  guardare,  to 
guard,  to  look,  view,  behold,  to  beware,  to  take 
heed  ;  to  discern.  The  primary  sense  of  guard  is  to 
drive  off  or  repel,  and  thus  to  protect,  or  to  hold, 
keep,  retain ;  probably  the  former.  To  regard  is  to 
extend  or  direct  the  eye  to  an  object,  or  to  hold  it 
in  view.  We  observe  a  somewhat  similar  process 
of  deriving  the  sense  of  looking,  in  the  It.  scorto, 
seen,  perceived,  prudent,  guided,  convoyed,  wary, 
crafty,  discerning,  and  as  a  noun,  an  abridgment; 
scoria,  a  guide,  an  escort,  a  guard.] 

1.  To  look  toward  ;  to  point  or  be  directed  toward. 

It  is  a  peninsula  which  regardedi  the  main  land.  Sandys. 

2.  To  observe ;  to  notice  with  some  particularity. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
Yon  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not.  Shak. 

3.  To  attend  to  with  respect  and  estimation  ;  to 
value. 

This  aspect  of  mine, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  ut'  your  clime 
Have  loved.  Shak. 

4.  To  attend  to  as  a  thing  that  affects  our  interest 
or  happiness;  to  fix  the  mind  on  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. He  does  not  regard  the  pain  he  feels.  He 
does  not  regard  the  loss  he  has  suffered.  He  regards 
only  the  interest  of  the  community. 

5.  To  esteem;  to  hold  in  respect  and  affection. 
The  people  regard  their  pastor,  and  treat  him  with 
great  kindness.     2  Kings  iii. 

6.  To  keep ;  to  observe  with  religious  or  solemn 
attention. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord.  —  Rom. 
xiv. 

7.  To  attend  to  as  something  to  influence  our 
conduct. 

He  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap.-    Eccles.  xi. 

8.  To  consider  seriously  ;  to  lay  to  heart. 

They  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord.  —  Is.  v. 

9.  To  notice  with  pity  or  concern.    Dcut.  xxviii. 

10.  To  notice  favorably  or  with  acceptance;  to 
hear  and  answer. 

He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.  —  Ps.  cii. 

11.  To  love  and  esteem  ;  to  practice;  as, to  regard 
iniquity  in  the  heart.     Ps.  Ixvi. 

12.  To  respect;  to  have  relation  to,  or  bearing 
upon.  The  argument  does  not  regard  the  question. 
[Rare.] 

To  regard  the  person  ;  to  value  for  outward  honor, 
wealth    or  power.     Matt.  xxii. 
RE-GARD',  n.t  [Fr.  regard:  It.  rigvardo.] 

1.  Look  ;  aspect  directed  to  another. 

But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repelled.  MUton. 

[Nearly  or  quite  obsolete.) 

2.  Attention  of  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  interest. 
He  has  no  regard  to  the  interest  of  society  ;  his 
motives  are  wholly  selfish. 

3.  Respect  ;  esteem  ;  reverence  ;  that  view  of  the 
mind  which  springs  from  vaiue,  estimable  qualities, 
or  any  thing  that  excites  admiration. 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 

They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

To  him  they  had  regard,  because  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched 
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4.  Respect;  account. 

Change  was  thought  necessary  in  regard  of  the  injury  (ho  church 
received  by  a  number  of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

5.  Relation ;  reference. 

To  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  in  regard 
to  themselves;  in  justice  ami  goodness,  in  regard  to  their 
neighbors  ;  and  piety  toward  God.  Watts. 

6.  Note  ;  eminence  ;  account. 

T  lac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard  among  them. 

Spenser. 

1.  Matter  demanding  notice.  Spenser. 

8.  Prospect ;  object  of  sight.  [Not  proper,  nor  in 
use.]  Shak. 

9.  In  the  English  forest  laws,  view  ;  inspection. 
Court  of  regard,  or  survey  of  dogs  ;  a  forest  court  in 

England,  held  every  third  year  for  the  lawing  or 
expeditation  of  mastiffs,  that  is,  for  cutting  off  the 
claws  and  ball  of  the  fore  feet,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  after  deer.  Blackstone. 

RE-GARD'A-BLE,  a.     Observable;  worthy  of  notice. 
Brown.     Carew. 

RE-GARD' ANT,  a.*  In  law,  a  villain  regardant  is  one 
annexed  to  the  manor  or  land.  Blackstone. 

*2.  In  heraldry,  looking  behind  ;  as,  a  lion  or  other 
beast.  Encyc. 

RE-GARD'ED,  pp.  Noticed  ;  observed  ;  esteemed  ; 
respected. 

RE-GARD'ER,  n.     One  that  regards. 

2.  In  English  law,  the  regarder  of  the  forest  was 
an  officer  whose  business  was  to  view  the  forest,  in- 
spect the  officers,  and  inquire  of  all  offenses  and 
defaults. 

RE-GARD'FUL,6\  Taking  notice  ;  heedful;  observ- 
ing with  care  ;  attentive. 

Let  a  man  be  very  lender  and  regard/id  of  every  pious  motion 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  his  heart.  South. 

RE-GARD'FUL-LY,  adv.     Attentively;  heedfully. 
2.  Respectfully.  Shak. 

RE-GAUDTNG,    ppr.      Noticing  ;    considering    with 

care;    attending  to;   observing;    esteeming  ;  caring 

for. 
2.  Respecting  ;  concerning  ;  relating  to. 
RE-GARD'LESS,   a.     Not   looking  or  attending  to; 

heedless;  negligent;  careless;  as,  regardless  of  life 

or  of  health  ;    regardless  of   danger;    regardless  of 

consequences. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat.  Milton. 

2.  Not  regarded  ;  slighted.     [Rare.]       Spectator. 

RE-GARD'LESS-LY,  adv.  Heedlessly;  carelessly; 
negligently. 

RE-GARI)'LESS-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness  ;  inatten- 
tion ;  negligence.  Whitlock. 

RE-GATH'ER,  v.  t.  To  gather  or  collect  a  second 
time.  B.  Trumbull. 

RE-GATH'ER-ED,  pp.     Collected  again. 

RE-GATII'ER-ING,  ppr.    Gathering  a  second  time. 

RE-GAT'TA,  re.     [It.  regatta.] 

A  rowing  match  in  which  a  number  of  boats  are 
rowed  for  a  prize. 

Rf.'GEL,  )   n.    A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 

RFGEL,   j       Orion's  left  foot. 

Re'GEN-CY,  h.     [L.  regens,  from  rcgo,  to  govern.] 

1.  Rule  ;  authority  ;  government.  Hooker. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  regent. 

3.  Vicarious  government.  Temple. 

4.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  vice- 
gerent. Milton. 

5.  The  body  of  men  intrusted  with  vicarious  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  a  regency  constituted  during  a  king's 
minority,  insanity,  or  absence  from  the  kingdom. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  «.  [See  Regenerate.]  The 
state  of  being  regenerated.  Hammond. 

RE-GEN'ER-aTE,  v.  t.  [L.  regenero  ;  re  and  gencro. 
See  Generate.] 

1.  To  generate  or  produce  anew;  to  form  into  a 
new  and  better  state;  to  reproduce. 

Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 

Regenerates  the  plants  and  new  adorns  the  meads.    BlacJrmore. 

2.  In  theology,  to  renew  the  heart  by  a  change  of 
affections;  to  change  the  heart  and  affections  from 
natural  enmity  to  the  love  of  God  ;  to  implant  holy 
affections  in  the  heart.  Scott.    Addison. 

RE-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.     [L.  regeneratus.] 

1.  Reproduced.  Shak. 

2.  Born  anew  ;  renovated  in  heart ;  changed  from 
a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state.  Milton.     Wake. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Reproduced. 
2.  Renewed  ;  born  again. 

RE-GEN'ER-ATE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  re- 
generated. 

RE-GEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Reproducing  ;  form- 
ing into  a  new  and  better  state. 

2.  Renovating  the  nature  by  the  implantation  of 
holv  affections  in  the  heart. 

RE-GeN-ER-a'TION,  m.  Reproduction;  the  act  of 
forming  into  a  new  and  better  state. 

2.  In  theology,  new  birth  by  the  grace  of  God  ; 
that  change  by  which  the  will  and  natural  enmity 
of  man  to  God  and  his  law  are  subdued,  and  a 
principle  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  his  law,  or  holy 
affections,  are  implanted  in  the  heart. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  — Tit.  iii. 
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RE-GEN'ER-A-TO-RY,  a.  Renewing  ;  having  the 
power  to  renew  ;  tending  to  reproduce  or  renovate. 

Faher. 
RE'GENT,  a.     [L.  regens,  from  rcgo,  to  rule.j 

1.  Ruling;    governing;    as,  a  regent  principle. 

Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority.  Milton. 
Queen  regent;  a  queen  who  governs;  opposed  to 

qtteen  consort. 
RE'GENT,  re.    A  governor ;    a  ruler ;   ire  a  general 
sense ;  as  Uriel,  regent  of  the  sun.  Milton. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  authority  ;  one 
who  governs  a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence, 
or  disability  of  the  king.  Brande. 

3.  In  the  English  universities,  the  regents,  or  re- 
gentcs,  are  members  of  the  university  who  have  cer- 
tain peculiar  duties  of  instruction  or  government. 
At  Cambridge,  all  resident  Masters  of  Arts,  of  less 
than  four  years'  standing,  and  all  Doctors  of  less 
than  two,  are  Regents.  At  Oxford,  the  period  of 
regency  is  shorter.  At  both  universities,  those  of  a 
more  advanced  standing,  who  keep  their  names  on 
the  college-books,  are  called  non-regents.  At  Cam- 
bridge, the  regents  compose  the  upper  house,  and 
the  non-regents  the  lower  house  of  the  senate  or 
governing  body.  At  Oxford,  the  regents  compose 
the  congregation,  which  confers  degrees,  and  does 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  university.  The  re- 
gents and  non-regents,  collectively,  compose  the 
convocation,  which  is  the  governing  body  in  the  last 
resort.  Cam.  Coll.     Oxf.  Guide. 

4.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  member  of  a  cor- 
porate body  which  is  invested  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  in 
the  State.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, who  are  called  "  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  They  are  appointed  and 
removable  by  the  legislature.  They  have  power  to 
grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges,  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  to 
make  regulations  for  governing  the  same. 

Stat.  New  York. 
RE'GENT-ESS,  re.    A  protectress  of  a  kingdom. 

Cotgrave. 
RE'GENT-SHIP,  re.    The  power  of  governing,  or  the 
office  of  a  regent. 
2.  Deputed  authority.  Shak. 

RE-GERM'IN-ATE,  v.  i.  [re  and  germinate.]  To 
germinate  again. 

Perennial  plants  regerminate  several  years  successively.     Lee. 

RE-GERM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.     Germinating  anew. 

RE-GERM-IN-A'TION,  re.  A  sprouting  or  germina- 
tion anew. 

RE-GEST',  n.     A  register.     [Not  in  use.]        Milton. 

REG'I-BLE,  a.     Governable.     [Not  in  use.]        Diet. 

REG'I-ClDE,  re.  [It.  and  Sp.regicida;  Fr.  regicide; 
L.  rex,  king,  and  eatdo,  to  slay.] 

1.  A  king-killer ;  one  who  murders  a  king. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  killing  or  murder  of  a  king.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  reproach  given  to  the  judges  who 
condemned  Charles  I.  of  England. 

RE-O'/ME',  fra-zheem',)  n.     Mode  of  living;  govern- 
ment ;  administration. 
REG'I-MEN,  re.     [L.,  from  rcgo,  to  govern.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  regulation  of  diet  with-  a  view 
to  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  ;  or,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  the  regulation  of  all  the  non- 
naturals  for  the  same  purposes.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  which  is  intended  to 
produce  beneficial  effects  by  gradual  operation.  Hume. 

3.  In  grammar,  government ;  that  part  of  syntax 
or  construction,  which  regulates  the  dependency  of 
words,  and  the  alterations  which  one  occasions  or 
requires  in  another  in  connection  with  it ;  the  words 
governed. 

4.  Orderly  government;  system  of  order. 
REG'I-MENT,  re.     [L.  regimen.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  a  body  of  men,  either  horse, 
foot,  or  artillery,  commanded  either  by  a  colonel  or 
lieutenant-colonel, and  by  a  major,  and  consisting  of 
a  number  of  companies,  usually  from  eight  to  ten. 

2.  Government;  mode  if  ruling  ;  rule;  authority; 
as  used  by  Hooker,  Hale,  and  others.  [  Wholly  obso- 
lete] 

REG'I-MENT,  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  regiment  or  into 
regiments  with  proper  officers.  [A  military  use  of  the 
word.]  Washington.     Smollett. 

REG-I-MENT'AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  regiment;  as, 
regimental  officers  ;  regimental  clothing. 

REG-I-MENT'ALS,  re.  pi.  The  uniform  worn  by  the 
troops  of  a  regiment. 

REG'I-MENT-EI),  pp.  Formed  into  a  regiment  ;  in 
corporated  with  a  regiment.  Washington.-*- 

RE'GION,  (re'jun,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  regon ;  It.  re- 
gime ;  L.  regio  ;  It.  crioch,  with  a  prefix  ;  from  the 
root  of  reach,  reck,  L.  rcgo.] 

I.  A  tract  of  land  or  space  of  indefinite  extent, 
usually  a  tract  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  some- 
times nearly  synonymous  with  Country  ;  as,  all  the 
region  of  Argob.     beat.  iii. 

He  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river.  —  1 
^^  Kings  iv. 
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So  wt  speak  of  the  airy  region,  tlie  ethereal  re- 
gions, the  upper  regions,  the  lower  regions. 

•2.  The  iiihuLknuts  of  a  region  or  district  of  coun- 
try.    Mutt.  iii. 

3.  A  part  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  region  of  the  heart 

4.  Place;  rank.  [or  liver. 

He  is  of  loo  hi^li  n  region.     [Unusual.]  Sliak. 

REG'IS-TER,  ?i. t  [Pr.  rcgistre,  rcgltre  ;  Low  L.  re- 
gistrant, from  regero,  to  set  down  in  writing  ;  r«  and 
gero,  to  carry.  But  Spehnan  considers  the  word  as 
foimed  of  re  and  Norm,  gister  or  giscr,  to  lay,  and 
equivalent  to  repository.] 

1.  A  written  account  or  entry  of  acts,  judgments, 
or  proceedings,  IV. r  preserving  and  conveying  to  fu- 
ture times  an  exact  knowledge  of  transactions.  The 
word  appropriately  denotes  an  official  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  public  body,  a  prince,  a  legislature, 
a  court,  an  incorporated  company,  and  thelike,  atid 
in  this  use  it  is  synonymous  with  Record.  But  in 
a  lax  sense,  it  signifies  any  account  entered  on  paper 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  what  is  done. 

2.  The  book  in  which  a  register  or  record  is  kept  ; 
as,  a  parish  register  ;  also,  a  list ;  as,  the  register  of 
seamen. 

3.  [Low  L.  registrarius.)  The  officer  or  person 
whose  business  is  to  write  or  enter  in  a  book  ac- 
counts of  transactions,  particularly  of  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  courts  or  other  public  bodies;  as,  the 
register  of  a  court  of  probate  ;  a  register  of  deeds. 

4.  A  lid,  stopper,  or  sliding  plate,  in  a  furnace, 
stove,  Sec  ,  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  and 
the  heal  of  the  fire. 

5.  The  inner  part  of  the  mold  in  which  types  are 
cast. 

f>.  In  printing,  the  correspondence  of  columns  on 
the  opposite  side.;  of  the  sheet. 

7.  A  sliding  piece  of  wood,  used  as  a  stop  in  an 
organ. 

8.  In  commerce.  3  document  issued  by  the  custom- 
house, containing  a  description  of  a  vessel,  its  name, 
tonnage,  country,  ownership,  Sec,  always  to  be  kept 
on  board  on  a  foreign  voyage,  as  evidence  of  its  na- 
tionality. Coasting  vessels  are  enrolled,  not  regis- 
tered. Bonvier. 

Parish  register;  a  buok  in  which  are  recorded  the 
baptisms  of  children,  and  the  marriages  and  burials 
of  tin-  parish. 

K  EG'IS-TER,  v.  t.     To  record  ;  to  write  in  a  book  for 
preserving  an  exact  account  of  facts  and  proceed- 
ings.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  registered  the  names 
of  alt  children  born. 
2.  To  enroll  ;  to  enter  in  a  list.  Milton. 

REG'IS-TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Recorded  in  a  book  or 
register ;  enrolled. 

REG'IS-TER-INO,  ppr.     Recording;  enrolling. 

hEG'IS-TT.R-SHIP,  «.     The  office  of  register. 

REG'IS-TRAR,       j  n.     A  secretary  or  register  ;  espe- 

REG'IS-TRA-RY,  >  dally,  an  officer  in  the  English 
universities,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public 
records.  Encyc. 

REG'IS-TRAR-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  registrar. 

REG-IS-TRA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  inserting  in  a 
register.  Waish. 

REG'IS-TRY,  7i.  The  act  of  recording  or  writing  in 
a  register  ;  enrollment. 

2.  The  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded.  Temple. 
RE'GI-UM  D6'JTUM,[L.]     The  royal   gift:  a  sum 

of  money  granted  yearly  by  the  English  crown  ill 

aid  of  Ihe  Presbyterian  clergv  of  Ireland.    Bruwle. 
RE'GI-US  PRO-FESS'OR,  h.  '  [L.]     A  name  given  to 

the  incumbents  of  those  professorships  which  have 

been  founded  by  royal  bounty. 
REG'LK-MENT,  (reg'1-ment,)  n.     [Fr.]     Regulation. 

[Mil.  used.]  Bacon. 

REG'l.B  V,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  riglc,  rule,  L.  regula,  rego  ] 

1.  A  Hat,  narrow  molding,  used  chiefly  to  separate 
the  parts  or  members  of  compartments  or  panels 
from  one  another,  or  to  form  knots,  frets,  or  other 
ornaments.  Oioilt. 

2.  A  ledge  of  wood  exactly  planed,  used  by  print- 
ers to  separate  lines  and  make  the  work  more  open. 
It  is  thicker  lhan  a  lead,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

REG  M AN-CY,  71.     Reign  ;  predominance. 
REG'NANT,  a.    [Fr.,  from  reguer,  L.  regno,  to  reign.] 

1.  Reigning ;  exercising  reftal  authority  ;  as,  a 
queen  regnant.     The  modern  phrase  is  queen  regent. 

IVotion. 

2.  Ruling;  predominant;  prevalent;  having  the 
chief  power  ;  as,  vices  regnant.  We  now  say,  reign- 
ing vices.  Swift. 

RE-GORGE',  (re-gorj',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  regorgcr;  re  and 
gorge.] 

1.  To  vonrt  up;  to  eject  from  the  stomach;  to 
throw  back  or  out  again.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  again.  Dryden. 

3.  To  swallow  eagerly.  Milton. 
RE-GORG'ED,   (re-gorjd',)  pp.     Ejected  again   from 

the  stomach  or  a  deep  place. 
RE-GRADE',  v.   i.     [L.  regredior ;  re  and  gradior,  to 


To  rcti 


retire  ,  to  go  back.     [JVot  used.] 


Hales. 
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RE-GRAFT',  v.  t.     [re  and  graft.]     To  graft  again. 

Bacon. 
Re-GRAFT'ED,  pp.    Grafted  again. 
RE-GRA FT'ING,  ppr.     Grafting  anew. 
RE-GRANT',  v.  t.    [re  and  grant.]    To  grant  back. 

Anliffe. 
RE-GRANT',  7t.    The  act  of  granting  back  to  a  former 

proprietor. 
Re-GRANT'ED,  pp.    Granted  back. 
Re-GRANT'ING,  ppr.     Granting  back. 
RE-GRATE'.  t».  I.     [Fr.  rcgrutter,  to  scratch  again,  to 

new-vamp,  to  rcgrate,  or  drive  a  huckster's  trade ; 

re  and  grattcr,  to  grate,  to  scratch,  to  rake.] 

1.  In  masonry,  to  remove  the  outer  surface  of  an 
old  hewn  stone,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fresh  appearance. 

2.  To  offend  ;  to  shock.     [Little  used.] 

3.  To  buy  provisions  and  sell  them  again  in  the 
same  market  or  fair;  a  practice  which,  by  raising 
the  price,  is  a  public  offense  and  punishable.  Re- 
grating  differs  from  engrossing  and  monopolizing, 
which  signify  the  buying  the  whole  of  certain  arti- 
cles, or  large  quantities,  and  from  forestalling,  which 
signifies  the  purchase  of  provisions  on  the  way,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  market.  Blackst'iie. 

RE-GRAT'ER,  71.  One  who  buys  provisions  and  sells 
them  in  the  same  market  or  fair. 

RE-GRAT'ING,  ppr.  Purchasing  provisions  and  selling 
them  in  the  same  market. 

RE-GRAT'ING,  ii.  In  masonry,  the  process  of  remov- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  fresh  appearance.  Gwilt. 

RE-GREET',  i'.  t.  [re  and  greet.]  To  greet  again  ; 
to  restitute.  SUak. 

RE-GREET',  71.    A  return  or  exchange  of  salutation. 

Shah. 

Re-GREET'ED,  pp.    Greeted  again  or  in  return. 

Re-GREET'ING,  ppr.    Greeting  again  ;  resaluting. 

Re'GRESS,  n.     [Fr.  regrds  ;  L.  regressus,  regredior.] 

1.  Passage  back  ;  return  ;  as,  ingress  and  regress. 

2.  The  power  of  returning  or  passing  back. 
RE-GRESS',  v.  i.     To  go  back  ;  to  return  to  a  former 

place  or  state.  Brown. 

RE-GRES'SION,  (re-gresh'un,)  n.  The  act  of  passing 
back  or  returning  ;  retrogression;  retrogradalion. 

Brown. 

RE-GRESS'IVE,  a.     Passing  back  ;  returning. 

RE-GRESS'IVE-LY,  ado.  In  a  backward  way  or 
manner;  by  return.  Johnson. 

RE-GRET',  ii.t  [Fr.  regret ;  either  from  the  root  of 
grate,  or  more  directly  from  the  root  of  Sp.  and  Port. 
gritor,  It.  gridare,  Sw.  grata,  Ice.  groct,  Dan.  grader, 
Goth,  grictun,  W.  grydiaw,  to  scream  or  cry  out,  to 
utter  a  rough  sound  ;  in  some  dialects  to  weep  or 
lament.  But  grate  and  Sp.  gritar  are  probably  of 
the  same  family.] 

1.  Grief;  sorrow  ;  pain  of  inind  at  some  untoward 
event.  We  f  el  regret  at  the  loss  of  friends,  regret 
for  our  own  misfortunes,  or  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  a 

serviint.  Clarendon. 

Her  piely  itself  would  blame, 
If  her  regrets  should  waken  thine.  Prior. 

2.  Pain  of  conscience;  remorse;  as,  a  passionate 
regret  at  sin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Dislike;  aversion.     [Not  proper,  nor  in  use.] 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-GRET',  v.  t.     [Fr.  regrctter.] 

1.  To  grieve  at ;  to  lament ;  to  be  sorry  for ;  to  re- 
pent. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  uneasy  at.     [Not  proper,  nor  in  use.] 

Olanoille. 

RE-GRET'FUL,  a.     Full  of  regret.  Fanshaw. 

RE-GRET' FU  L-LY,  adv.    With  regret.      Orecuhill. 

RE-GRET'TED,  pp.     Lamented. 

RE-GRET'TING,  ppr.  Lamenting;  grieving  at;  re- 
penting. 

RE  GUERD'ON,  (re-gerd'un,)  n.  [re  and  Fr.  guer- 
don, a  reward.     See  Reward.] 

A  reward  ;  a  recompense.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shah. 

RE-GUERD'ON,  (re-gerd'un,)  v.  t.  To  reward.  [JVot 
in  use.  ]  Shale. 

REG'U-LAR,  <i.t  [Sp.  id. :  Fr.  regnlicr;  L.  regularis, 
from  regula.  a  rule,  from  rego,  to  rule.] 

1.  Conformed  to  a  rule  ;  agreeable  to  an  establish- 
ed rule,  law,  or  principle,  to  a  prescribed  mode,  or  to 
established  customary  forms  ;  as,  a  regular  epic  po- 
em ;  a  regular  verse  in  poetry  ;  a  regular  piece  of 
music  ;  regular  practice  of  law  or  medicine  ;  a  regu- 
lar plan  ;  a  regular  building. 

2.  Governed  by  rule  or  rules;  steady  or  uniform 
in  a  course  or  practice  ;  as,  regular  in  diet  ;  regular 
in  attending  on  tlivine  worship. 

3.  In  geometry,  a  regular  figure  is  one  whnse  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  as  a  square,  or  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Regular  figures  of  more  than  three  or  four 
sides  are  usually  called  regular  polygons. 

A  regular  body,  or  solid,  is  one  comprehended  by 
like,  equal,  and  regular  plane  figures,  and  whose 
solitl  angles  are  all  equal.  The  five  regular  solids, 
also  called  Platonic  bodies,  are  the  tetrahedron,  hex- 
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ahedron   or   cube,  octahedron,   dodecahedron,  and 
icosahedron.  Hutton. 

1.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  established 
forms  or  discipline  ;  as,  a  regular  physician. 

5.  Methodical ;  orderly;  as,  ^regular  kind  of  sen- 
suality or  indulgence.  Law. 

6.  Periodical  ;  as,  the  regular  return  of  day  and 
night ;  a  regular  trade  wind  or  monsoon. 

7.  Pursued  with  uniformity  or  steadiness;  as,  a 
regular  tratle. 

8.  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  ;  as,  regular  cler- 
gy, in  distinction  from  the  secular  clergy. 

Regular  troops  ;  troops  of  a  permanent  army  ;  op- 
posed to  militia. 
REG'lJ-LAR,  7i.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
member  of  any  religious  order  who  has  taken  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  who 
has  been  solemnly  recognized  by  the  church. 

Bp.  Fitzpatriek. 

2.  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  army. 
REG-U-LAR'I-TY,  71.     Agrecableness  to  a  rule  or  to 

established  order  ;   as,  the   regularity  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

2.  Method  ;  certain  order.  Regularity  is  the  life 
of  business. 

3.  Conformity  to  certain  principles  ;  as,  the  regu- 
larity of  a  figure. 

4.  Steadiness  or  uniformity  in  a  course ;  as,  the 
regularity  of  the  motion  of  a  heavenly  body.  There 
is  no  regularity  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

REG'lJ-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  accordant  to  a 
rule  or  established  mode  ;  as,  a  physician  or  lawyer 
regularly  admitted  to  practice  ;  a  verse  regularly 
formed. 

2.  In  uniform  order  ;  at  certain  intervals  or  peri- 
ods ;  as,  day  and  night  regularly  returning. 

3.  Methodically  ;  in  due  order  ;  as,  affairs  regular- 
ly performed. 

REG'li-LATE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  rule,  method,  or  es- 
tablished mode  ;  as,  to  regulate  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread  ;  to  regulate  our 
moral  conduct  by  the  laws  of  G;  d  and  of  society  ; 
to  regulate  our  manners  by  the  customary  forms. 

2.  To  put  in  good  order  ;  as,  to  regulate  the  disor- 
dered state  of  a  nation  or  its  finances. 

3.  To  subject  to  rules  or  restrictions  ;  as,  toreo-u- 
lute  trade  ;  to  regulate  diet. 

REG'tl-LA-TED,  pp.  Adjusted  by  rule,  method,  or 
forms;  put  in  good  order;  subjected  to  rules  or  re- 
strictions. 

REG'LJ-LA-TING,  ppr.  Adjusting  by  rule,  method,  or 
forms;  reducing  to  order;  subjecting  to  rules  or  re- 
strictions. 

REG-lf-LA'TION,  71.  t  The  act  of  regulating  or  redu- 
cing to  order.  Ray. 

2.  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  by  a  superior  for  the 
management  of  some  business,  or  for  -tie  govern- 
ment of  a  c:  mpany  or  society. 

REG'IJ-LA-TIVE,  a.  Regulating;  tending  to  regu- 
late. 

REG'lI-LA-TOR,  71.     One  who  regulates. 

2.  The  small  spring  of  a  watch,  which  regulates 
its  motions  by  retarding  or  accelerating  them. 

3.  Any  part  of  a  machine  which  regulates  its 
movements. 

REG'U-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.  [See  Requlus.]  Pertaining 
to  regulus  or  pure  metal. 

Eodies  which  we  can  reduce  to  the  metallic  or  rtguline  slate. 

Lavoisier. 

REG'U-LIZE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  regulus  or  pure 
metal ;  to  separate  pure  metal  from  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

REG'U-LIZ-jED,  pp.    Reduced  to  pure  metal. 

REG'U-LlZ-ING,  ppr.  Separating  pure  metal  from 
extraneous  matter. 

REG'U-LUS,  11.  [L.,  a  petty  king  ;  Fr.  regale.  For 
the  plural,  some  authors  write  rrguli,  and  others  reg- 
uluxes.] 

1.  In  chemistry,  the  pure  metal  which,  in  the  melt- 
ing of  ores,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  ;  as, 
regulus  of  antimony.  Lavoisier.     Ure. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Leo  ;  called  also  the  Lion's  Heart. 

Hutton. 
RE-GUR'GI-TATE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  regorgcr:  L.  re  and 
gurges.] 

To  throw  or  pour  back,  as  from  a  deep  or  hollow 
place  ;  to  pour  or  throw  back  in  great  quantity. 

Graunl.     Bentley. 
RE-GUR'GI-TATE,  ».  i.    To   be  thrown   or    poured 

back.  Harvey. 

RE-GUR'GI-TA-TED,  pp.     Thrown  or  poured  back. 
RE-GUR'GI-Ta-TING,  ppr.     Throwing  or  pouring 

back. 
RE-GUR-GI-TA'TION,  it.    The  act  of  pouring  hack. 
2.  The  act  of  swallowing  again  ;  re-absorption. 

Sharp. 
RE-HA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.    [Ft.  rehabiliter;    re  and 
habiliter.'] 

To  restore  to  a  former  capacity;  to  reinstate;  to 
qualify  again  ;  to  restore,  as  a  delinquent  to  a  former 
rigtit,  rank,  or  privilege  lost  or  forfeited  ;  a  term  of 
the  civil  and  conan  law  Chambers. 
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RE-HA-BIL'I-TA-TED,  pp.  Restored  to  a  former 
rank,  right,  privilege,  or  capacity  ;  reinstated. 

RE-HA-BIL'I-TA-TING,  ppr.  Restoring  to  a  former 
right,  rank,  privilege,  or  capacity  ;  reinstating. 

RE-HA  BIL-I-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reinstating 
in  a  former  rank  or  capacity  ;  restoration  to  former 
rigl>t_s.  Walsh. 

Re-IIeAR',».  t.  ;pret.  and  pp.  Reheard,  [re and  hear.] 
To  hear  again  ;  to  try  a  second  time  ;  as,  to  rehear 
a  cause  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

RE-HEARD',  (re-herd',)  pp.     Heard  again. 

RE-HeAR'ING,  ppr.     Hearing  a  second  time. 

Re-HeAR'ING,  «.     A  second  hearing.        Addison. 
•2.  \n  lair,  a  second  hearing  or  trial. 

RE-HEARS'AL,  (re-hers'al,)  n.     [from  rehearse.] 

1.  Recital ;  repetition  of  the  words  of  another  or 
of  a  written  work  ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Hooker. 

2.  Narration  ;  a  telling  or  recounting,  as  of  partic- 
ulars in  detail ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  a  soldier's  adven- 
tures. 

3.  The  recital  of  a  piece  before  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  it ;  as,  the  rehearsal  of  a  comedy.    Drydcn. 

RE-HEARSE',  (re-hers',)  v.  t.  To  recite;  to  repeat 
the  words  of  a  passage  or  composition  ;  to  repeat  the 
words  of  another. 


2.  To  narrate  or  recount  events  or  transactions. 


3.  To  recite  or  repeat  in  private  for  experiment 
and  improvement,  before  a  public  representation  ; 
as,  to  rehearse  a  tragedv. 

RE-HEARS'£D,  (re-herst',)  pp.  Recited  ;  repeated  ; 
as  words  ;  narrated. 

RE-HEARS'ER,  (re-hers'er,)  n.  One  who  recites  or 
narrates. 

RJE-HEARS'ING,  (re-hers'ing,)  ppr.  Reciting;  re- 
peating words  ;  recounting  ;  telling  ;  narrating. 

REI'GLE,  (re'gl,)  n.     [Fr.  regie,  rule.] 

A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for  guiding  any  thing; 
as,  the  reigle  of  a  side  post  for  a  flood-gate.     Carew. 

RETGN,  (rane,)  v.  i.  [L.  regno,  a  derivative  of  rego, 
regnum  ;  Fr.  regner  ;  It.  regnarc  ,•  Sp.  reynar.] 

1.  To  possess  or  exercise  sovereign  power  or  au- 
thority; to  rule  ;  to  exercise  government,  as  a  king 
or  emperor  ;  or  to  hold  the  supreme  power.  George 
the  Third  reigned  over  Great  Britain  more  than  fifty 
years. 

Behold,  a  kin£  shall  reign  in  righteousness. —  Is.  xxxii. 

2.  To  be  predominant ;  to  prevail. 

Pestilent  diseases  which  commonly  reign  in  summer  or  autumn. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  rule  ;  to  have  superior  or  uncontrolled  do- 
minion.    Rom.  vi. 

[This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  exercise  of  su- 
preme power  by  a  legislative  body  or  the  executive 
administration,  in  the  United  States.] 
REIGN,  (rane,)  n.     [Fr.  regne  ;  L.  regnum.] 

1.  Royal  authority  ;  supreme  power  ;  sovereignty. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign.  Pope. 

2.  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or  em- 
peror possesses  the  supreme  authority.  The  Spanish 
armada  was  equipped  to  invade  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Magna  Charta  was  obtained  in 
the  reign  of  King  John. 

3.  Kingdom  ;  dominion. 

Saturn's  sons  received  the  threefold  reign 

Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath.  Prior. 

4.  Power;  influence.  Chapman. 

5.  Prevalence. 

REIGN'ING,  (ran'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.  Holding  or  exer- 
cising supreme  power;  ruling;  governing,  as  king, 
queen,  or  emperor. 

2.  a.  Predominating  ;  prevailing ;  as,  a  reigning 
vice  or  disease. 

RE^LO'MIN-ATE,  (  °'  U    To  enlighten  again. 
RE-IL-LU-MIN-A'TION,  n.  Act  of  enlightening  again. 
RE-IM-BARK'.     See  Reembark. 
RE-IM-BOD'Y,  v.  i.     [See  Reembody.]     To  imbody 

again  ;  to  be  formed  into  a  body  anew.  Boyle. 

RE-IM-BURS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  repaid. 

A  loan  has  been  made  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  reimbursable 
in  ten  years.  Hamilton. 

RE-IM-BURSE',  (re-im-burs',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  rembourser  ; 
re  and  embourser  ;  en,  in,  and  bourse,  a  purse  ;  It. 
rimborsare ;  Sp.  re-embolsar.] 

To  refund  ;  to  replace  in  a  treasury  or  in  a  private 
coffer  an  equivalent  to  the  sum  taken  from  it,  lost,  or 
expended  ;  as,  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  a  war  or 
a  canal.  The  word  is  used  before  the  person  expend- 
ing, or  the  treasury  from  which  the  advances  are 
made,  or  before  the  expenses.  We  say,  to  reimburse 
the  individual,  to  reimburse  the  treasury,  or  to  reim- 
burse the  expenses.  To  reimburse  the  person,  is  to 
repay  to  him  his  losses,  expenses,  or  advances;  to 
reimburse  the  treasury,  is  to  refund  to  it  the  sum 
drawn  from  it ;  to  reimburse  losses  or  expenses,  is 
to  repay  them  or  make  them  good. 
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RE-IM  BURS'£D,  (-im-burst',)  pp.  Repaid  ;  refund- 
ed ;  made  good,  as  loss  or  expense. 

RE-IM-BURSE'MENT,  (re-im-burs'ment,)  n.  The 
act  of  repaying  or  refunding;  repayment;  as,  the 
reimbursement  of  principal  and  interest.     Hamilton. 

RE-IM-BURS'ER,  n.  One  who  repays  or  refunds 
what  has  been  lost  or  expended. 

RE-IM-BURS'ING,  ppr.  Repaying ;  refunding  ;  mak- 
ing good,  as  loss  or  expense. 

RE-IM-PLANT',  v.  t.  [re  and  implant.]  To  implant 
again.  Taylor. 

RE-IM-PLANT'ED,  pp.     Implanted  anew. 

RE-IM-PLANT'ING,  j>pr.     Implanting  again. 

RE-IM-POR-TfjNE',  v.  t.  [re  and  importune.]  To 
importune  again. 

RE-IM-POR-TuN'£D,  pp.     Importuned  again. 

RE-IM-POR-TuN'ING,  ppr.     Importuning  again 

RE-IM-PREG'NATE,  «.  t.  [re  and  impregnate.]  To 
impregnate  again.  Brown. 

RE-IM-PREG'NA-TED,  pp.     Impregnated  again. 

RE-IM-PREG'NA-TING,  ppr.     Impregnating  again 

RE-IM-PRESS',  v.  U  [re  and  impress.]  To  impress 
anew.  Buckminster. 

RE-IM-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  pp.     Impressed  again. 

RE-IM-PRESS'ING,ppr.     Impressing  again. 

RE-IM-PRES'SION,  (-presh'un,)  n.  A  second  or  re- 
peated impression. 

RE-IM-PRINT',  v.  U  [re  and  imprint.]  To  imprint 
again. 

RE  IM-PRINT'ED,j>p.     Imprinted  again. 

RE-IM-PRINT'ING,  ppr.    Imprinting  anew. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON,  (-priz'n,)  v.  t.  [See  Prison.]  To 
imprison  a  second  time,  or  for  the  same  cause,  or  af- 
ter release  from  imprisonment.  Kent. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON-^D,  (-iin-priz'nd,)  pp.  Imprisoned 
a  second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON-ING,  ppr.  Imprisoning  again  for  the 
same  cause. 

RE-IM-PRIS'ON-MENT,  n.  The  act  of  confining  in 
prison  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause,  after  a  re- 
lease from  prison.  Kent. 

REIN,  (rane,)  n.  [Fr.  rine,  from  resne.  The  It.  redine 
is  evidently  from  the  L.  retina,  retinaculum,  Sp.  rien- 
da.  If  contracted  from  the  Latin,  it  is  from  retineo, 
otherwise  from  the  root  of  arrest.] 

1.  The  strap  of  a  bridle,  fastened  to  the  curb  or 
snaffle  on  each  side,  by  which  the  rider  of  a  horse 
restrains  and  governs  him. 

2.  The  instrument  of  curbing,  restraining,  or  gov- 
erning ;  government.  Shak. 

To  give  the  reins  j  to  give  license  ;  to  leave  without 
restraint.  Pope. 

To  take  the  reins  ;  to  take  the  guidance  or  govern- 
ment. 

REIN,  (rane,)  v.  t.     To  govern  by  a  bridle.      Milton. 
2.  To  restrain  ;  to  control.  Shak. 

RE-L\eUR',  t).  t.    To  incur  a  second  time. 

REIN'DEER,  (rane'-)  n.*  [Sax.  hrana.     See  Rane.] 
A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  deer  kind,  the  Cervus 
Tarandus,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  both  con- 
tinents.    In  Europe,  it  is  never  found  south  of  the 
Balric,  nor  in  America  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

REI'NEC-KE,  n.  [G.,  the  fox.]  A  German  epic 
poem,  formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

Brande. 

REIN'ED,  pp.     Governed  by  a  bridle  ;  controlled. 

RE-IN-FECT',  v.  t.    [re  and  infect.]    To  infect  again. 

RE  Uf-FE€'TA,  [L.]  The  thing  not  done  or  ac- 
complished. 

RE-IN-FECT'ED,  pp.     Infected  again. 

RE-IN-FECT'ING,  ppr.     Infecting  again. 

RE-IN-FE€'TIOUS,  (-fek'shus,)  a.  Capable  of  infect- 
ing again.  Vaughan.     Med.  Rcpos. 

REIN-FORCE',  v.  t.     See  Reenfohce. 

RE-IN-FORCE',  n.  That  part  of  a  cannon  near  the 
breech,  which  is  made  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
rest.     More  properly,  Reenforce.  Totten. 

REIN-FUSE',  v.  t.     To  infuse  again. 

RE-IN-GRa'TIaTE,  (-gri'shite,)  v.  I.  [re  and  ingra- 
tiate.] To  ingratiate  again  ;  to  recommend  again  to 
favor.  Herbert. 

RE-IN-GRA'TlA-TED,  pp.     Reinstated  in  favor. 

RE-IN-GRA'TIA-TING,  ppr.     Ingratiating  again. 

RE-IN-HAB'IT,  v.  t.  [re  and  inhabit.]  To  inhabit 
again.  Mede. 

REWN-HAB'IT-ED,pp.     Inhabited  again. 

RE-IN-HAB'IT-ING,  ppr.    Inhabiting  a  second  time. 

RETN'ING,  ppr.     Governing  by  a  bridle  ;  controlling. 

REIN'LESS,  (rane'less,)  a.  Without  rein  ;  without 
restraint;  unchecked. 

RE-INQUIRE',  v.  t.    To  inquire  a  second  time. 

Brown. 

REINS,  (ranz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  rein,  rognon ;  L.  ren,  renes ; 
It.  rene,  arnione  ,'  Sp.  rinones.] 

1.  The  kidneys  :  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  inward  parts  ;  the  heart,  or  seat 
of  the  nffections  and  passions.    Ps.  Ixxiii. 

3.  Reins  of  a  vault ;  the  sides  or  walls  that  sustain 
the  arch.  Chvilt. 

RE-IN-SERT',  v.  u    [re  and  insert.]    To  insert  a  sec- 
ond time. 
RE-IN-SERT'ED,  pp.     Inserted  again. 
RE-IN-SERT'ING,  ppr.     Inserting  again. 
RE-IN-SER'TION,  n.     A  second  insertion. 
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RE-IN-SPECT',  v.  t.  ire  and  inspect.]  To  inspect 
again,  as  provisions. 

RE-IN-SPE€T'ED,  pp.    Inspected  again. 

RE-IN-SPEC'TION,  n.  The  act  of  inspecting  a  sec- 
ond time.  Laws  of  Conn. 

RE-IN-SPIRE',  ».  U  [re  and  inspire.]  To  inspire 
anew  Milton. 

RE-IN-SPlR'£D,  pp.     Inspired  again.  Dryden. 

RE-IN-SPlR'ING.  ppr.     Inspiring  again. 

RE-IN-SPIR'IT,  v.  t.    To  inspirit  anew. 

RE-IN-STALL',  v.  t.  [re  and  install.]  To  install 
again  ;  to  seat  anew.  Milton. 

RE-IN-STALL'£D,j)p.     Installed  anew. 

RE-IN-STALL'ING,  ppr.     Installing  again. 

RE-IN-STALL'MENT,  n.     A  second  installment. 

RE-IN-STaTE',  v.  t.  [re  and  instate.]  To  place  again 
in  possession,  or  in  a  former  state  ;  to  restore  to  a  slate 
from  which  one  had  been  removed  ;  as,  to  reinstate  a 
king  "n  the  possession  of  the  kingdom;  to  reinstate 
one  in  the  affections  of  his  family. 

RE-IN-STaT'ED,  pp.  Replaced  in  possession  or  in  a 
former  state. 

RE-IN-STATE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  putting  in  a 
former  state  ;  ree'stablishment.  Marshall. 

RE-IN-STaT'ING,  ppr.  Replacing  in  a  former  state  ; 
putting  again  in  possession. 

RE-IN-SUR'ANCE,  (-in-shur'ans,)  n.  [re  and  insur- 
ance.    [See  Sure.] 

An  insurance  of  property  already  insured  ;  n  sec- 
ond insurance  of  the  same  property.  Such  reinsur- 
ance is  permitted  by  the  French  commercial  code; 
but  in  England  is  prohibited  by  statute,  except  when 
the  first  underwriter  is  insolvent,  or  when  he  con- 
sents to  such  re-insurance.  Bouvier. 

RE-IN-SORE',  (-in-shure',)  v.  t.  [re  and  insure.]  To 
insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other  un- 
derwriters. 

The  insurer  may  cause  the  property  insured  to  be  reinsured  by 
other  persons.  W'alsh,  French  Com.  Code. 


Insured  a  second  time  by  other 
Insuring  a  second  time  by 


RE-IN-SOR'£D,  pp. 
persons. 

RE-IN-SOR'ING,  ppr. 
other  persons. 

RE-IN'TE-GRATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  reintegrer ;  L.  redinte- 
grn ;  red,  re,  and  integro,  from  integer.] 

To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality;  to 
restore.     [Little  used.]     [See  Redintegrate.] 

Bacon. 

RE-IN-TE-GRA'TION,  n.  A  renewing  or  making 
whole  again.     [See  Redintegration.] 

RE-INTER'RO-GATE,  v.  t.     [re  and  interrogate.] 
To  interrogate  again  ;  to  question  repeatedly. 

Cotrrrave. 

RE-IN-THRONE',  v.  t.  [re  and  inthrone.  See  Re- 
enthrone.] 

To  replace  on  the  throne.  Herbert. 

RE-IN-THRoN'IZE,  v.  t.  To  reinthrone.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

RE-IN-TRO-DOCE'.  v.  t.    To  introduce  again. 

RE-IN-TRO-DU€'TION,  n.     A  second  introduction, 

RE-IN-UN'DATE,  v.  t.     To  inundate  again. 

RE-INVEST',  v.  t.    [re  and  invest.]  To  invest  anew. 

RE-IN-VEST'ED,  pp.     Invested  again. 

RE-IN-VES'TI-GATE,  v.  t.    To  investigate  again. 

M.  Stuart. 

RE-IN-VES  TI-GA'TION,  n.      A  second   invesfiga- 

RE-IN-VEST'ING,  ppr.     Investing  anew.  [tion. 

RE-IN-VEST'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  investing  anew  ; 
a  second  or  repeated  investment. 

RE-IN-VIG'OR-ATE,  v.  t.  To  revive  vigor  in ;  to  re- 
animate. 

REIS  EF-FEJV'DT,  (rees-,)  n.  A  Turkish  minister, 
or  rather  secretary  of  state. 

RE-IS'SUE,  (-ish'shu,)  v.  L    To  issue  a  second  time. 

RE-IS'SUE,  (-ish'shu,)  n.  A  second  or  repeated 
issue. 

RE-IS'SU-£D,  (-ish'shude,)  pp.    Issued  again. 

REIT,  (reet,)  n.     Sedge  ;  sea-weed.     [Obs.]       Bailey. 

REI'TER,  (rlt'er,)  n.  [Ger.,  a  rider.]  A  name  given 
to  the  German  cavalry  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Brande. 

RE-IT'ER-ATE,  v.  t.f  [Fr.  rcitercr ;  L.  re  and  itcro.] 
To  repeat ;  to  repeat  again  and  again  ;   as,  reiter- 
ated crimes  ;  to  reiterate  requests.  Mlton. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Repeated  again  and 
again. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TED-LY,  adv.     Repeatedly. 

RE-IT'ER-A-TING,  ppr.     Repeating  again  and  again. 

RE-IT-ER-A'TION,  n.     Repetition.  Boyle. 

RE-JECT',  v.  t.     [L.  rejicio,  rejectus ;  re  and  jacio,  to 
throw.] 
,  1.  To  throw  away,  as  any  thing  useless  or  vile. 

2.  To  cast  off. 

Have  1  rejected  those  that  me  adored  ?  Brown. 

3.  To  cast  off ;  to  forsake.    Jcr.  vii. 

4.  To  refuse  to  receive  ;  to  slight ;  to  despise. 
Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  reject  thee.  —  He*. 

iv.    1  Sam.  sv. 

5.  To  refuse  to  grant ;   as,  to  reject  a  prayer  or  re- 
quest. 

6.  To  refuse  to  accept ;  as,  to  reject  an  offer. 
RE-JECT'  A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rejected. 
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RE-'EC  TA-MENT'A,  n.  pi.     [from  L.  rcjecto.] 
riiings  thrown  out  or  away.     [Ill-farmed.] 

Fleming. 
RTi-JEC-TA'NE-OUS,  a,    [from  the  L.]    Not  chosen 

or  received  ;  rejected.     -  More. 

TlE-JE€T'ED,p/j.  or  a.    Thrown  away;  cast  off;  re- 
fused ;  slighted. 
RE-JECT'ER,  n.     One  that  rejects  or  refuses.   Clarke. 
RE-JECT'ING,  jipr.     Throwing   away;  casting  off; 

refusing  to  grant  or  accept ;  slighting. 
REJECTION,  n.     [L.  rrjectio.] 

The  act  of  throwing  away  ;  the  act  of  casting  off 
or  forsaking  ;  refusal  to  accept  or  grant.        Bacon. 
REJEC-'IT'TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     That  may  be  re- 
jected. 
RE-JECT'lVE,  a.     That  rejects,  or  tends  to  cast  off. 
RE-JEGT'MENT,  n.     Matter  tlirown  away.     Eaton. 
RE-JOICE',  (re-jois',)  v.  i.      [Fr.  rejouir,  rejouiisant ; 
re  and  jouir,  to  enjoy  ;  Ann.  joauczaat ;  "It.  gioire ; 
Sp.  regocijar,  to  rejoice  ;    Sp.  and  Port,  goiar,  to  en- 
joy ;  gozo,  joy.     In  most  of  the  dialects,  the  last  rad- 
ical of  joy  is  lost;  but  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
retain  it  in  z,  which  is  a  palatal  letter.     Hence  this 
word  seems  to  be  the  D.juichen,  to  rejoice,  to  shout ; 
G.  jauclnen.     Clu.  the  Dan.  Iiujer,  to  rejoice  ;  huj,  a 
shout,  joy,  rejoicing,  which  is  the  English  hue,  in  hue 
and  cry;  Fr.  huer  and  hucher.     Amidst  such  changes 
of  letters,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  primary  el- 
ements.   But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  primary  sense 
is  to  shout,  or  to  be  animated  or  excited.] 

To  experience  joy  and  gladness  in  a  high  degree  ; 
to  be  exhilarated  with  lively  and  pleasurable  sen- 
eations ;  to  exult. 

When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice;  but 
when  the  wicked  bearcth  rule,  the  people  mourn.  —  Prov. 
xxix. 
I  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.  —  Ps.  ix. 

REJOICE',  (re-jois',)  v.  t.  To  make  joyful ;  to  glad- 
den ;  to  animate  with  lively,  pleasurable  sensations ; 
to  exhilarate. 

Whoso  loveth  wisdom  rejoiceth  his  father.  — Prov.  xxix. 
While  she,  great  saint,  rejoices  heaven.  Prior. 

RE-JOIC'ED,  (joist',)  pp.    Made  glad  ;  exhilarated. 
RE-JOIC'ER,  n.     One  that  rejoices.      '  Taylor. 

REJOICING,  ppr.  or  a.     Animating  with  gladness  ; 

exhilarating;  feeling  joy. 
REJOICING,  n.    The  act  of  expressing  joy  and  glad- 
ness. 

The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous.—  Ps.  cxviii. 

2.  The  subject  of  joy. 

Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  a  heritage  forever,  for  they  are 
the  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

3.  The  experience  of  joy.     Oal.  vi. 
RE-JOIC'ING-LY,  adv.    With  joy  or  exultation. 

Sheldon. 
RE-JOIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  join  ;  Fr.  rcjoindre.] 

1.  To  join  again ;  to  unite  after  separation. 

Brown. 

2.  To  meet  one  again.  Pope. 
RE-JOIN',  v.  i.     To  answer  to  a  reply.          Dryden. 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  to  answer,  as  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff's  replication. 
REJOIN'DER,  7t.  f  An  answer  to  a  reply  ;  or,  in  gen- 
eral, an  answer. 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  the  defendant's  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  replication. 
RE-JOIN'DURE,  n.    The  act  of  joining  again.  [Obs.] 

Shale. 
RE-JOIN'ED,  pp.    Joined  again  ;  reunited. 
RE-JOIN'ING,    ppr.     Joining    again ;   answering   a 

plaintiff's  replication. 
RE-JOINT',  v.  t.    [re  and  joint.]    To  reunite  joints. 

Barrow. 
RE-JOINT'ED,  pp.     Reunited  in  the  joints. 
RE-JOINT'ING,  ppr.     Reunitingthe  joints. 
RE-JOINT'ING,   7i.    The   filling  up  of  the  joints  of 
stones  in  buildings,  when  the  mortar  has  been  dis- 
lodged by  age  and  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Owilt. 
RE-JoLT',  7i.      [re  and  jolt.]      A  reacting  jolt   or 

shock.     [Not  used.]  South. 

REJOURN',  (re-jurn',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  reajourner.  See  Ad- 
journ.] 

To  adjourn  to  another  hearing  or  inquiry.  [Not 
used.]  Burton. 

RE-JUDGE,  (re-juj',)t>.t.  [re  and  judge.]  To  judge 
again  ;  to  re-examine ;  to  review ;  to  call  to  a  new 
trial  and  decision. 

Rcjudge  his  acta,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Pope. 

REJUDG'.ED,  pp.    Reviewed  ;  judged  again. 
REJUDG'ING,  ppr.     Judging  again. 
REJO'VE-NATE,  v.  t.    To  render  young  again. 
RE-Ju'VE-NA-TED,   -pp.    or   a.       Rendered    young 

again. 
RE-JU-VE-NES'CENCE,   \n.      [L.  re  and  juvenes- 
RE-JU-VE-NES'CEN  CY,  '      cens  ;  juvenis,  a  youth.] 
A  renewing  ofycuth;  the  state  of  being  young 

again.  Pans.  Trans. 

REJO'VEN-IZE,  7i.  t.     To  render  young  again. 
REJr'VEN-IZ  .ED,  pp.     Rendered' young  again. 
REJO'VEN-IZ-ING,  ppr      Renewing  youth. 


RE-KIN'DLE,  (-kin'dl,)  v.  t.     [re   and   kindle.]     To 

kindle  again  ;  to  set  on  fire  anew.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  inflame  again  ;  to  rouse  anew.  Pope. 

RE-KWDLED,  pp.     Kindled  again  ;  inflamed  anew. 

RE-KIN'DLING,  ppr.  Kindling  again ;  inflaming 
anew. 

RE-LAID',  pp.    Laid  a  second  time. 

RE-LAIS',  (re-la',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  a  narrow 
walk  without  the  rampart,  to  receive  the  earth  that 
may  be  washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  ditch.  Brande. 

RlS-LAND',  v.  t.     [re  and  land.]     To  land   again  ;   to 
put  on  land  what  had  been  shipped  or  embarked. 
Judge  Seicall. 

RE-LAND',  v.  i.  To  go  on  shore  after  having  em- 
barked. 

Rk-LAND'ED,  pp.    Put  on  shore  again. 

RE-LAND'ING,  ppr.     Landing  again. 

RE-LAPSE',  (re  laps',)u.  i.  [L.  rclapsus,  rclabor,  to 
slide  back  ;  re  and  labor,  to  slide.] 

1.  To  slip  or  slide  back  ;  to  return. 

2.  To  fall  back  ;  to  return  to  a  former  state  or 
practice ;  as,  to  relapse  into  vice  or  error  after 
amendment. 

3.  To  fall  back  or  return  from  recovery,  or  a  con- 
valescent state  ;  as,  to  relapse  into  a  fever. 

RE-LAPSE',  (re-laps',)  7i.  A  sliding  or  falling  back, 
particularly  into  a  former  bad  state,  either  of  body 
or  morals  ;  as,  a  relapse  into  a  disease  from  a  con- 
valescent state  ;  a  relapse  into  a  vicious  course  of 
life. 

[In  the  sense  of  a  person  relapsing,  not  used.] 

RE-LAPS'£D,  (-lapst',)  pp.  or  a.  Fallen  back,  as  into 
vice  or  error. 

RE-LAPS'ER,  7i.  One  that  relapses  into  vice  or  er- 
ror. 

RE-LAPS'ING,  ppr.  Sliding  or  falling  back,  as  into 
disease  or  vice. 

RE-LATE',  v.  U  [L.  relatus,  rcfero ;  re  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

1.  To  tell ;  to  recite  ;  to  narrate  the  particulars  of 
an  event ;  as,  to  relate  the  story  of  Priam  ;  to  relate 
the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote. 

2.  To  bring  back  ;  to  restore.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  To  ally  by  connection  or  kindred. 

To  relate  one's  self;  to  vent  thoughts  in  words. 

r/zq 

RE-LaTE',  v.  i.  To  have  reference  or  respect ;  to  re- 
fer; followed  by  to. 

All  negative  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.  Locke. 

RE-LAT'ED,  pp.    Recited  ;  narrated. 

2.  a.    Allied  by  kindred  ;  connected  by  blood  or 
alliance,  particularly  by  consanguinity  ;  as,  a  person 
related  in  the  first  or  second  degree. 
RE-LAT'ER,  ?i.    One  who  tells,  recites,  or  narrates ; 

a  historian.  Milton.     Swift. 

RE-LAT'ING,  ppr.    Telling;  reciting;  narrating. 

2.  a.    Having  relation  or  reference  ;  concerning. 
RE-LA'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  relatio,  refero.] 

1.  The  act  of  telling;  recital;  account;  narra- 
tion ;  narrative  of  facts  ;  as,  a  historical  relation. 
We  listened  to  the  relation  of  his  adventures. 

2.  Respect ;  reference  ;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observations  on  this  art, 
in  relation  to  its  agreement  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

3.  Connection  between  things;  mutual  respect, or 
what  one  thing  is  with  regard  to  another  ;  as,  the  re- 
lation of  a  citizen  to  the  state  ;  the  relation  of  a  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  authority  ;  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  of  master  and  servant ;  the  relation 
of  a  state  of  probation  to  a  state  of  retribution. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity;  rela- 
tionship ;  as,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.  Milton. 

5.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affin- 
ity ;  a  relative ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  He 
passed  a  month  with  his  relations  \n  the  country. 

6.  The  direct  conformity  of  parts  to  a  whole  and 
to  each  other  ;  analogy  ;  as,  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  well  maintained  ;  the  relations  of  a  build- 
ing, in  architecture. 

RE-LA'TION-AL,  a.    Having  relation  or  kindred. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations  for  relational 
sterna.  Tookc. 

RE-LA'TION-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  being  related  by 

kindred,  affinity,  or  other  alliance.  Mason. 

REL'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  relatif;  L.  relativus.] 

1.  Having  relation ;  respecting.  The  arguments 
may  be  good,  but  they  are  not  relativeto  the  subject. 

2.  Not  absolute  or  existing  by  itself;  considered  as 
belonging  to  or  respecting  something  else. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  capacity  ; 
an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  endued  with  such  a  nature  ; 
and  a  relative,  us  it  is  a  part  ot  the  universe,  and  so  stands 
in  such  a  relation  to  the  whole.  South. 

3.  Incident  to  man  in  society ;  as,  relative  rights 
and  duties. 

4.  Particular  ;  positive.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

Relative  mode  ;  in  music,  the  mode  which  the  com- 
poser interweaves  with  the  principal  mode  in  the 
flow  of  the  harmony.  Encyc. 


Relative  terms ;  in  logic,  terms  which  imply  rela- 
tion, as  guardian  and  ward,  master  and  servant, 
husband  and  wife. 

Relative  word  ;  in  grammar,  a  word  which  relates 
to  another  word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  to  a  sen- 
tence or  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  series  of 
sentences. 
REL'A  TIVE,  7i.  A  person  connected  by  blood  or 
affinity  ;  strictly,  one  allied  by  blood  ;  a  relation  ;  a 
kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  and  relative*.  Fell. 

2.  That  which  has  relation  to  something  else. 

Locke. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  repre- 
sents another  word,  called  its  antecedent,  or  which 
refers  back  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence, 
or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which  constitutes  its 
antecedent.  "  He  seldom  lives  frugally,  who  lives  by 
chance."  Here  who  is  the  relative,  which  represents 
he,  the  antecedent. 

"Judas  declared  him  innocent,  which  he  could  not 
be,  had  he  deceived  his  disciples."  Porteus.  Here 
which  refers  to  innocent,  an  adjective,  as  its  antece- 
dent. 

"  Another  reason  that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  in- 
nate practical  principles,  is,  that  I  think  there  can  not 
any  one  moral  rule  be  proposed,  whereof  a  man  may 
not  justly  demand  a  reason  ;  which  would  be  per- 
fectly ridiculous  and  absurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or 
so  much  as  self-evident,  which  every  innate  princi- 
ple must  needs  be."  Locke. 

If  we  ask  the  question,  What  would  be  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  the  answer  must  be,  Whereof  a  man  may 
justly  demand  a  reason  ;  and  this  part  of  the  sentence 
is  trie  antecedent  to  which.  Self-evident  is  the  ante- 
cedent to  which,  near  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  relation  or  respect  to 
something  else  ;  not  absolutely. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it  is  in  itself,  he- 
fore  you  consider  it  relatively.  Walla. 

REL'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  rela- 
tion. 

RE-LA'TOR,  n.  In  law,  one  who  brings  an  informa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.       Blaclistmie. 

RE-LAX',  v.  t.  [L.  relaxo  ;  re  and  laxo,  to  slacken; 
Fr.  relacher,  relascher  ;  It.  rilassare  ;  Sp.  relaxar. 
See  Lax.] 

1.  To  slacken  ;  to  make  less  tense  or  rigid  ;  as,  to 
relax  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews  ; 
to  relax  the  reins  in  riding. 

2.  To  loosen  ;  to  make  less  close  or  firm  ;  as,  to 
relax  the  joints.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ;  to  remit  or 
abate  in  strictness  ;  as,  to  relax  a  law  or  rule  of  jus- 
tice ;  to  relax  a  demand.  Swift. 

4.  To  remit  or  abate  in  attention .  assiduity,  or  labor ; 
as,  to  relax  study  ;  to  relax  exertions  or  efforts. 

5.  To  unbend* ;  to  ease  ;  to  relieve  from  close  at- 
tention ;  as,  conversation  relaxes  the  student  or  the 
mind. 

6.  To  relieve  from  constipation  ;  to  Iooseu ;  to 
open  ;  as,  medicines  relax  the  bowels. 

7.  To  open  ;  to  loose.  Milton. 

8.  To  make  languid. 

RE-LAX',  v.  i.  To  abate  in  severity ;  to  become  more 
mild  or  less  rigorous. 

In  others  she  relaxed  again, 

And  governed  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

2.  To  remit  in  close  attention.    It  is  useful  for  the 
student  to  relax  often,  and  give  himself  to  exercise 
and  amusements. 
RE-LAX',  7i.     Relaxation.     [Not  used.]        Feltham. 
RE-LAX' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  remitted. 

Barrow. 
RE-LAX'ANT,  n.    A  medicine  that  relaxes  or  opens. 
RE-LAX-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  relaxatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  slackening  or  remitting  tension  ;  as, 
a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  fibers,  or  nerves  ;  a  re- 
laxation of  the  whole  system.  Bacon.     Encyc. 

2.  Cessation  of  restraint.  Burnet. 

3.  Remission  or  abatement  of  rigor ;  as,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law.  Swift. 

4.  Remission  of  attention  or  application  ;  as,  a  re- 
laxation of  mind,  study,  or  business. 

5.  An  opening  or  loosening. 
RE-LAX'A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  relaxing. 

[See  Laxative.]  B.  Jonson. 

RE-LAX'£D,  (re-lakst',)  pp.  or  a.  Slackened  ;  loos- 
ened ;  remitted  or  abated  in  rigor,  or  in  closeness ; 
made  less  vigorous  ;  languid. 

RE-LAX'ING,  ppr.  Slackening;  loosening;  remit- 
ting, or  abating  in  rigor,  severity,  or  attention  ; 
rendering  languid. 

RE-LAX'ING,  a.  Tending  to  relax  ;  adapted  to 
weaken  the  solids  ;  as,  a  relaxing  medicine. 

RE-LAY',  n.     [Fr.  rclais.] 

1.  A  supply  of  horses  placed  on  the  road  to  be  in 
readiness  to  relieve  others,  that  a  traveler  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay. 

2.  A  supply  of  hunting  dogs  kept  in  readiness  at 
certain  places  to  pursue  the  game,  when  the  dogs 
that  have  been  in  pursuit  are  weary. 
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3.  Any  tiling  laid  up  or  kept  in  store  ;  as,  relays  of 
joy.     [Rare]  Young. 

RE-LAY',  v.  t.  [re  and  lay.']  To  lay  again  ;  to  lay  a 
second  time  ;  as,  to  relay  a  pavement.         Smollett. 

Re-La  Y'ING,  ppr.     Laying  a  second  time. 

RE-LEAS'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  released. 

RE-LEASE',  (re-lees',)  v.  t.t  [This  is  usually  derived 
from  Fr.  relcXcher,  to  slacken,  to  relax,  It.  rilassare 
and  rilasciare,  and  these  words  have  the  sense  of 
release ;  but  the  English  word  has  not  the  sense  of 
relax,  but  of  re  and  lease,  from  Fr.  laisser,  Eng  let,  a 
word  that  has  no  connection  with  relax.  So  in  G. 
freilassen,  D.  vrylaaten ;  free  and  let.  If  it  is  from 
relacher,  it  has  undergone  a  strange  alteration.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  restraint  of  any  kind,  either 
physical  or  moral;  to  liberate  from  prison,  confine- 
ment, or  servitude.    Matt.  xv.    Mark  xv. 

2.  To  free  from  pain,  care,  trouble,  grief,  &x. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation  or  penalty;  as,  to  re- 
lease one  from  debt,  from  a  promise,  or  covenant. 

4.  To  quit;  to  let  go,  as  a  legal  claim  ;  as,  to  re- 
lease a  debt  or  forfeiture.     Deut.  xv. 

5.  To  discharge  or  relinquish  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  conveying  it  to  anotiier  that  has  some 
right  or  estate  in  possession,  as  when  the  person  in 
remainder  releases  his  right  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion ;  when  one  coparcener  releases  his  right  to  the 
other ;  or  the  mortgagee  releases  his  claim  to  the 
mortgager. 

6.  To  relax.     [Not  in  use]  Hooker. 
RE-LEASE',  n.    Liberation  or  discharge  from  restraint 

of  any  kind,  as  from  confinement  or  bondage. 

2.  Liberation  from  care,  pain,  or  any  burden. 

3.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility,  as 
from  debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any  kind ;  acquit- 
tance. 

In  law,  a  release,  or  deed  of  release,  is  a  conveyance 
of  a  man's  right  in  lands  or  tenements  to  another 
who  has  some  estate  in  possession  ;  a  quitclaim. 
The  efficient  words  in  such  an  instrument  are, 
"  remised,  released,  and  forever  quitclaimed." 

Blackstone. 

RE-LEAS'JED,  (re-leest',)  pp.  Set  free  from  confine- 
ment; freed  from  obligation  or  liability  ;  freed  from 
pain_;  quitclaimed. 

RE-LEAS-EE',  n.  A  person  to  whom  a  release  is 
given. 

RE-LEASE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  releasing  from 
confinement  or  obligation.  Milton. 

RE-LEAS'ER,  ?i.     One  who  releases. 

RE-LEAS'ING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  confinement  or 
restraint ;  freeing  from  obligation  or  responsibility, 
or  from  pain  or  other  evil  ;  quitclaiming. 

REL'E-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  rclcgo  ;  re  and  lego  to  send.] 
To  banish  ;  to  send  into  exile. 

REL'E  Ga-TED,  pp.    Sent  into  exile. 

REL'E-GA-TING,  ppr.    Banishing. 

REL-E-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  relegatio.] 

The  act  of  banishment ;  exile.        .  Jlyliffe. 

RE-LENT',  v.  i.  [Fr.  releutir  ;  Sp.  rdentcr;  It.  rallcn- 
tare;  Sp.  ablandar;  Port,  abrandar ;  the  two  latter 
from  blando,  L.  blandus,  which  unites  the  L.  blandus 
with  tenuis.  The  English  is  from  re  and  L.  lentus, 
gentle,  pliant,  slow,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is 
soft  or  yielding.  The  L.  lenis  is  probably  of  the  same 
family.     See  Bland.] 

1.  To  soften  ;  to  become  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  to  give. 
In  6ome  houses,  swee^neats  will  relent  more  than  in  others. 

Bacon. 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  the  geni.il  ray.  Pope. 

[  7'Ats  sense  of  the  word  is  admissible  in  poetry,  but  is 
not  in  common  use.] 

2.  To  grow  moist ;  to  deliquesce  ;  applied  to  salts ; 
as,  the  relenting  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

Salt  of  tartar —  placed  in  a  cellar,  will  begin  to  relent.    Boyle. 
[  This  sense  is  not  in  use.] 

3.  To  become  less  intense.     [Little  used.]    Sidney. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper ;  to  become  more  mild  and 
tender;  to  fee)  compassion. 

[  This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.] 
Can  yon  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  relent  ?  Shak. 

RE-LENT',  c.  U    To  slacken. 

And.  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace.     [Obs. }        Spenser. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RE-LENT',  pp.     Dissolved.     [Obs.] 
RE-LENT',  n.     Remission  ;  stay.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
RE-LENT'ED,  pp.     Softened  in  temper. 
RE-LENT'iNG,  ppr.    Softening  in  temper  ;  becoming 

more  mild  or  compassionate 
RE-LENT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  becoming  more  mild 

or  compassionate. 
RE-LENT'LESS,  a.     Unmoved  by   pity;   unpitying  ; 

insensible  to  the  distresses  of  others  ;   destitute  of 

tenderness  ;  as,  a  prey  to  relentless  despotism. 

Tor  this  th'  averting  .power  employs  his  darts, 

Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Dryden. 

Relentless  thoughts,  in  Milton,  may  signify  unre- 
mitted, intentty  fixed  on  disquieting  objects.  Johnson. 

[This  sense  of  the  word  is  unusual,  and  not  to  be 
countenanced.} 
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RE-LENT'LESS-LY,  ado.     Without  pity.  Ed.  Reo. 

RE-LENT'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
moved by  pity.  Milmun. 

RE-LES-SEE',  n.  [See  Release.]  The  person  to 
whom  a  release  is  executed. 

RE-LES-SOR',  n.  The  person  who  executes  a  re- 
lease. 

There  must  be  a  privity  of  estate  between  the  relessor  and  re- 
lessee.  Blackstone. 

RE-LET',  v.  t.    To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 
REL'E- VANCE,    j  n.     [See   Relevant.]     The  state 
REL'E-VAN-CY,  j      of  being  relevant,  or  of  affording 
relief  or  aid. 

2.  Pertinence  ;  applicableness. 

3.  In  Scots  law,  sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 
REL'E-VANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  retever,  to  relieve,  to 

advance,  to  raise  ;  re  and  lever,  to  raise.] 

1.  Relieving;  lending  aid  or  support.      Pownall. 

2.  Pertinent;  applicable.  The  testimony  is  not 
relevant  to  the  case ;  the  argument  is  not  relevant  to 
the  question. 

[  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  generally 
used.] 

3.  Sufficient  to  support  the  cause.         Scots  Law. 
REL-E-VA'TION,  n.    A  raising  or  lifting  up.     [JVol 

in  use.] 

RE-LI' A-BLE,  a.    That  mav  be  relied  on  or  trusted. 

RE-LI'A-BLE-NESS,  I  n.      The  state  of   being  reli- 

RE-LI-A-BIL'I-TY,     \      able. 

RE-Ll'ANCE,  n.  [from  rely.]  Rest  or  repose  of 
mind,  resulting  from  a  full  belief  of  the  veracity  or 
integrity  of  a  person,  or  of  the  certainty  of  a  fact; 
trust ;  confidence  ;  dependence.  We  may  have  per- 
fect reliance  on  the  promises  of  God  ;  we  have  reli- 
ance on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  ;  we  place  reli- 
ance on  men  of  known  integrity,  or  on  the  strength 
and  stability  of  government. 

REL'IC,  n.  [Fr.  relique  ;  L.  reliquim,  from  relinquo,  to 
leaKe ;  re  and  tinquo.] 

1.  That  which  remains ;  that  which  is  left  after 
the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  as,  the  relics  of  a  town  ; 
the  relics  of  magnificence  ;  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  relics  of  saints  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

2.  The  body  of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  corpse. 
[Usually  in  the  plural.]  Dryden.     Pope. 

REL'IG-LY,  adv.    In   the  manner  of  relics.     [Little 

used.] 
REL'ICT,  n.     [L.   relictus,  relicta,  from  relinquo,   to 

leave.] 
A  widow  ;  a  woman  whose  husband  is  dead. 

Sprat.     Garth. 
RE-LICT'ED,  a.     In  law,  left  uncovered,  as  land  by 

the  retrocession  of  the  sea  or  other  water. 

Bouvicr. 
RE-LI€'TION,  n.     In  law,  land  left  uncovered  by  the 

retrocession  of  the  sea  or  other  water.        Bouvicr. 
RE-Ll'£D,  (re-lide',)  pp.     Reposed  on  something,  as 

the  iu_ind  ;  confided  in  ;  depended. 
RE-LIEF',  (re-leef,)  ?i.     [Fr.  relief;  It.  rilevo,  rilievo, 

from  rilcvare,  to  raise,  to  lift,  to  remove  ;  Sp.  relieve, 

rclcvar :  re  and  llevar,  to  raise.] 

1.  The  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  evil 
that  afflicts  the  body  or  mind  ;  the  removal  or  allevi- 
ation of  pain,  grief,  want,  care,  anxiety,  toil,  or  dis- 
tress, or  of  any  thing  oppressive  or  burdensome,  by 
which  some  ease  is  obtained.  Rest  gives  relief  la  the 
body  when  weary  ;  an  anodyne  gives  relief  from 
pain  ;  the  sympathy  of  friends  affords  some  relief  to 
the  distressed  ;  a  loan  of  money  to  a  man  embar- 
rassed may  afford  him  a  temporary  relief;  medicines 
which  will  not  cure  a  disease  sometimes  give  a  par- 
tial relief.  A  complete  relief  from  the  troubles  of  life 
is  never  to  be  expected. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  removes  pain,  grief,  or 
other  evil.  Dryden. 

3.  The  release,  as  of  sentinels,  from  some  post  or 
duty,  and  the  substitution  of  others  ;  also,  the  per- 
son or  persons  thus  substituted. 

4.  In  sculpture,  &c,  the  projecture  or  prominence 
of  a  figure  above  or  beyond  the  ground  or  plane  on 
which  it  is  formed.  Relief  is  of  three  kinds  ;  high 
relief,  (alto  relievo,)  low  relief,  (basso  relievo,)  and  demi 
relief  (demi  relievo.)  The  difference  is  in  the  degree 
of  projecture.  Highrcliefis  formed  from  nature,  as 
when  a  figure  stands  completely  out  from  the  ground, 
being  attached  to  it  in  only  a  few  places.  Low  relief 
is  when  the  figure  projects  but  little,  as  in  medals, 
festoons,  foliages,  and  other  ornaments.  Demi  relief 
is  when  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from  the  plane. 

Brande. 

5.  In  painting,  the  appearance  of  projection,  or  the 
degree  of  boldness  which  a  figure  exhibits  to  the  eye 
at  a  distance. 

6.  In  feudal  law,  a  fine  or  composition  which  the 
heir  of  a  tenant,  holding  by  knight's  service  or  other 
tenure,  paid  to  the  lord,  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  estate  which,  on 
strict  feudal  principles,  had  lapsed  or  fallen  to  the 
lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant.  This  relief  con- 
sisted of  horses,  arms,  money,  and  the  like,  the 
amount  of  which  was  originally  arbitrary,  but  after- 
ward fixed  at  a  certain  rate  by  law.    It  is  not  paya- 
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ble,  unless  the  heir,  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Blaclistonc.     Kncyc. 

7.  A  remedy,  partial  or  total,  for  any  wrong  suf- 
fered;  redress;  indemnification.  He  applied  to  chan- 
cery, but  could  get  no  relief;  he  petitioned  the  legis- 
lature, and  obtained  relief. 

8.  The  exposure  of  any  thing  by  the  proximity  of 
something  else.  Johnson. 

RE-LT'ER,  n.  [from  rely.]  One  who  relies,  or  places 
full  confidence  in. 

RE-LIEV'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  relieved  ;  that 
may  receive  relief.  Hale. 

RE-LIE VE',  v.  f,  [Fr.  relever ;  L.  relevo.  See  Re- 
lief.] 

1.  To  free,  wholly  or  partially,  from  pain,  grief, 
want,  anxiety,  care,  toil,  trouble,  burden,  oppression, 
or  any  thing  that  is  considered  to  be  an  evil ;  to  ease 
of  any  thing  that  pains  the  body  or  distresses  the 
mind.  Repose  relieves  the  wearied  body  ;  a  supply 
of  provisions  relieves  a  family  in  want  ;  medicines 
may  relieve  the  sick  man,  even  when  they  do  not  cure 
him  ;  we  all  desire  to  be  relieved  from  anxiety  and 
from  heavy  taxes  ;  law  or  duty,  or  both,  require  that 
we  should  relieve  the  poor  and  destitute. 

2.  To  alleviate  or  remove  ;  as  when  we  say,  to  re- 
lieve pain  or  distress;  to  relieve  the  wants 'of  the 
poor. 

3.  To  release  from  a  post  or  station,  as  sentinels,  a 
guard,  or  ships,  and  station  others  in  their  place. 
Sentinels  are  generally  relieved  every  two  hours  ; 
a  guard  is  usually  relieved  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

4.  To  right ;  to  ease  of  any  burden,  wrong,  or  op- 
pression by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition,  by 
the  removal  of  a  grievance,  by  indemnification  for 
losses  and  the  like. 

5.  To  abate  the  inconvenience  of  any  thing  by 
change,  or  by  the  interposition  of  something  dissimi- 
lar. The  moon  relieves  the  luster  of  the  sun  with  a 
milder  light. 

The  poet  must  not  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much  business, 
but  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection. 
Addison. 

6.  To  assist ;  to  support. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve  each  other  ;  when 
neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  they  are  plausible  together. 

Broion. 

7.  Set  off  by  contrast.  [Used  in  respect  to  paint- 
ing and  picturesque  effect.]  Walter  Scott. 

RE-LIEV"£D,  pp.  Freed  from  pain  or  other  evil  ; 
eased  or  cured  ;  aided  ;  succored ;  dismissed  from 
watching. 

2.  Alleviated  or  removed,  as  pain  or  distress. 

3.  Set  off  by  contrast. 

RE-LIEV'ER,7i.  One  that  relieves ;  he  orthat  which 
gives  ease. 

RE-LIE  V'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Removing  pain  or  distress, 
or  abating  the  violence  of  it ;  easing  ;  curing  ;  as- 
sisting ;  dismissing  from  a  post,  as  a  sentinel ;  sup- 
porting. 

Relieving  arch.     See  Discharging  AncH. 

RR-LIE'VO,  (re-lee'vo,)  n.  [It.]  Relief;  promin- 
ence of  figures  in  statuary,  architecture,  &c. ;  appa- 
rent prominence  of  figures  in  painting. 

RE-LIGHT',  (re-lite',)  v.  t.    [re  and  light.]    To  light 
anew  ;  to  illuminate  again. 
2.  To  rekindle ;  to  set  on  fire  again. 

RE-LIGHT'ED,  pp.     Lighted  anew  ;  rekindled. 

RE-LIGHT'ING,  ppr.     Lighting  again  ;  rekindling. 

RE-LIG'ION,  (re-lij'un,)  «.f  [Fr.  and  Sp.  religion  ;  It. 
religione  ;  L.  rcligio,  from  religo,  to  bind  anew  ;  re 
and'  ligo,  to  bind.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  signified  an  oath  or  vow  to  the  gods,  or  the  ob- 
ligation of  such  an  oath  or  vow,  which  was  held 
very  sacred  by  the  Romans.] 

1.  Religion,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  includes  a 
belief  in  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  in  the 
revelation  of  his  will  to  man,  in  man's  obligation  to 
obey  his  commands,  in  a  state  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, and  in  man's  accountableness  to  God  ;  and 
also  true  godliness  or  piety  of  life,  with  the  practice 
of  all  moral  duties.  It  therefore  comprehends  the- 
ology as  a  system  of  doctrines  or  principles,  as  well 
as  practical  piety  ;  fur  the  practice  of  moral  duties 
without  a  belief  in  a  divine  lawgiver,  and  without 
reference  to  his  will  or  commands,  is  not  religion. 

2.  Religion,  as  distinct  from  theology,  is  godliness 
or  real  piety  in  practice,  consisting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
in  obedience  to  divine  command,  or  from  love  to 
God  and  his  law.    James  i. 

Heligion  will  attend  you  —  as  a  pleasant  and  useful  companion 
in  every  proper  place  and  every  temperate  occupation  of  life. 
Backminster. 

3.  Religion,  as  distinct  from  virtue  or  morality,  con 
sists  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  we  owe  di- 
rectly to  God,  from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his 
will.  Hence  we  often  speak  of  religion  and  virtue 
as  different  branches  of  one  system,  or  the  duties  of 
the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  law. 

Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  inora):!y  can  he 
maintained  without  religion.  V.'asKington. 

4.  Any   system   of   faith   and   worship.     In   this 
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sense,  religion  comprehends  the  belief  and  worship 
of  pagans  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
wans  j  any  religion  consisting  in  the  belief  of  a  su- 
perior power  or  powers  governing  the  world,  and  in 
the  worship  of  such  power  or  powers.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  religion  of  the  Turks,  of  the  Hindoos, 
of  the  Indians,  &c,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. We  speak  of  false  religion,  as  well  as  of  true 
religion. 
5.  The  rites  of  religion  ;  in  the  plural.      Milton. 

RE-LIG'ION-A-RY,  a.  Relating  to  religion;  pious. 
[JVnt  used.]  Bp.  Barlow. 

RE-LIG'ION-ISM,  7i.  The  practice  of  religion  ;  ad- 
herence to  religion.  Stewart. 

RE-LIG'ION-IST,  n.  A  bigot  to  any  religious  persua- 
sion. Swift. 

RE-LIG-I-OS'I-TY,  n.  [L.  religiositas.]  Sense  of 
religion  ;  religiousness. 

RE  LIG'IOUS,  (re-Iij'us,)  o.  [  Fr.  religievx;  h.rclig- 
iosus.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  religion  ;  as,  ^religious 
society  ;  a  religious  sect ;  a  religious  place  ;  religious 
subjects. 

2.  Pious;  godly;  loving  and  reverencing  tile  Su- 
preme lieing  and  obeying  his  precepts  ;  as,  a  relig- 
ious man. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  practice  of  religion  ;  as,  a  relig- 
ions life. 

4.  Teaching  religion  ;  containing  religious  subjects 
or  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion,  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  religion  ;  as,  a  religious  book. 

5.  Exact ;  strirt ;  such  as  religion  requires  ;  as,  a 
religious  observance  of  vows  or  promises. 

6.  Engaged  by  vows  to  a  monastic  life  ;  as,  a  re- 
ligions order  or  fraternity. 

7.  Appropriated  to  the  performance  of  sacred  or 
religious  duties ;  as,  a  religious  house.  Law. 

RE-LIG'IOUS,  71.  A  person  bound  by  monastic  vows, 
or  sequestered  from  secular  concerns  and  devoted  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  anionk  or  friar;  anun. 
[Little  used.] 

RE-LIG'IOUS-LY,  adv.  Piously;  with  love  and  rev- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands.  Drayton. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion.  Shale. 

3.  Reverently  ;  with  veneration.  Dupptt. 
<!.  Exactly  ;    strictly;  conscientiously;  as,  a  vow 

or  promise  religiously  observed. 

RE-LKVIOUS  NESS,'n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing religious. 

RE-LI N'QU ENT,  a.  Relinquishing.  As  a  noun,  one 
who  relinquishes. 

RE-LI  N'QUISH,  (re-link 'wish,)  v.  «.f  [L.  relinquo ; 
re  and  lint/un,  to  leave,  to  fail  or  faint ;  from  the  same 
root  as  lii/iicn,  liqno,  to  melt  or  dissolve,  dclii/iiium,  a 
fainting,  Ir.  tcugham,  to  melt.  Hence  tiie  sense  is  to 
withdraw  or  give  way  ;  to  relinquish  is  to  recede 
from.  It  is  probably  allied  to  flag  and  slack;  VV. 
llac,  llnciaw,  to  slacken  ;  llcgu,  to  Hag.     Class  Lg.] 

1.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  quit.  It  may 
be  to  forsake  or  abandon,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
express  the  sense  of  the  latter.  A  man  may  relin- 
quish an  enterprise  for  a  time, or  with  a  design  never 
to  resume  it.  In  general,  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
without  the  intention  of  resuming,  and  equivalent 
to  forsake,  but  is  less  emphatical  than  abandon* and 
desert. 
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2.  To  forbear  ;  to  withdraw  from  ;  as,  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  intemperance  ;  to  relinquish  the  rites 
of  a  church.  Honker. 

3.  To  give  up  ;  to  renounce  a  claim  to  ;  as,  to  re- 
linquish a  debt. 

To  relinquish  back,  or  to  ;  to  give  up ;  to  release  ; 
to  surrender ;  as,  lo  relinquish  a  claim  to  another. 

RE-LL\"Q,UISH-fiD,  (re-link'wislit,)  pp.     Left;  quit- 
ted ;  given  up. 

RE-LfN'Q,UISH-ER,  t?.    One  who  leaves  or  quits. 

RE-LIN'OiUISH-IISG,  ppr.     Quitting;    leaving;  giv- 
ing up. 

RE-LIN'QUISH-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  leaving  or 
quitting  ;  a  forsaking  ;  the  renouncing  a  claim  to. 

UF.I/l-liUA-RY,   h.      [Fr.  reliquaire,    from   L.  relin- 
quo.] 

A  small  chest,  box,  or  casket,  in  which  relics  are 
kept.  Gloss.  ofJlrchit. 

REL-YQUE',  (rol-eek',)  n.     A  relic.     [See  Relic] 

RE-LIQ'UI-JE,   7i.  pi.     [L.]     Remains  of  the  dead; 
organic  remains.  Humble. 

RE-LIQ'UID-ATE,    (re-lik'we-date,)   v.   t.     [re  and 
liquidate  J     To  liquidate  anew  ;  lo  adjust  a  second 

RE-LI ll'UID-A-TED, /.p.    Liquidated  again,     [time. 

RE-LItt'UID-A-TING,  ppr.    Liquidating  again. 

RE-LIQ-UID-A'TIO.N,  n.      A    second    or    renewed 
liquidation  ;  a  renewed  adjustment,         Hamilton. 

REL'ISH,  n.  Taste  ;  or,  rather,  a  pleasing  taste  ;  that 
sensation  of  the  organs  which  is  experienced  when 
we  take  food  or  drink  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  Dif- 
ferent persons  have  different  relishes.  Relish  is  often 
natural,  and  often  the  cllect  of  habit. 
2.  Liking;  delight  ;  appetite. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  ruction,  as  to  have  lost  that  of  wit. 

Addison. 
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3.  Sense  ;  the  faculty  of  perceiving  excellence  ; 
taste  ;  as,  a  relish  for  tine  writing,  or  a  relish  of  fine 
writing.     Addison  uses  both  of  and  fur  after  relish. 

4.  That  which  gives  pleasure  ;  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing. 

When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lust  its  relish.  Addition. 

5.  Cast;  manners. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.  Pope. 

6.  Taste  ;  a  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

fortitude, 

Shak. 

7.  Something  taken  with  food  to  increase  the 
pleasure  of  eating. 

REL'ISH,  v.  t.    To  give  an  agreeable  taste  to. 

A  savory  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine.  Dryden. 

2.  To  like  the  taste  of;  as,  to  relish  venison. 

3.  To  be  gratified  with  the  enjoyment  or  use  of. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages  and  to  relish  the  honors 
which  he  enjoys.  Allerbury. 

Met.  of  nice  palates  would  not  relish  Aristotle,  as  dressed  up  by 
the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

REL'ISH,?!.  i.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste.  The  great- 
est dainties  do  not  always  relish. 

2.  To  give  pleasure 

Had  I  been  the  tinder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  rel- 
ished among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  flavor. 

A  theory  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  of  wit  and  inven- 
tion, hath  no  Inundation  in  nature.  Woodward. 

REL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Gustable  ;  having  an  agreeable 
taste. 

REL'ISH-rTD,  (rel'isht,)  pp.  Giving  an  agreeable 
taste  ;  received  with  pleasure. 

RE-LIVE',  (re  liv',)  v.  L  [re  and  live.]  To  live  again  ; 
to  revive.  Spenser. 

RE-LI  VE',  (re-liv',)  v.  t.  To  recall  to  ljfe.  [Mit  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

RE-L5AN',  v.  t.  [re  and  loan.]  To  loan  again  ;  to 
lend  what  has  been  lent  and  repaid. 

RE-LoAN',  7t.     A  second  lending  of  the  same  money. 
President's  Message. 

RF.-LoAN'KD,  pp.     Loaned  again. 

RE-LOAN'ING,  ppr.     Loaning  again. 

RE-Lo'CATE,  v.  t.     To  locate  a  second  time. 

RE-LO-€A'TION,  ?t.     A  second  location.  Scott. 

Ri5-L0VE',  C-Itiv',)  v.  t.  [re  and  love]  To  love  in 
return.     [JYot  in  use.]  Boyle. 

RE-LO'OENT,  a.  [L.  rcluccns,  rclucco  ;  re  and  luceo, 
to  shine.] 

Shining  ;  transparent;  clear;  pellucid  ;  as,  a  relu- 
cent  stream.  Thomson. 

RE-LUCT',  v.  i.  [L.  reluctnr ;  re  and  luctor,  to  Strug- 
s'''.] 

To  strive  or  struggle  against.     [Little used.] 

RE-LUeT'ANCE,   )    n.t    [Literally,    a    straining   or 

RE-LUCT'AN-CY,  \        striving  against.] 

Unwillingness  ;  great  opposition  of  mind  -v  repug- 
nance ;  with  to  or  against  i  as,  to  undertake  a  war 
with  reluctance.  He  has  a  great  reluctance  to  this 
measure. 

Bear  witness,  Heaven,  with  what  rciuctancy 

Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  tlie.  Dryden. 

RE-LUCT'ANT,  a.  t  Striving  against  ;  unwilling; 
much  opposed  in  heart. 

Reluctant  now  I  touched  the  trembling  string.  Ticked. 

2.  Unwilling  ;  acting  with  slight  repugnance  ;  coy. 

Milton. 

3.  Proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind  ;  granted 
with  reluctance  ;  as,  reluctant  obedience.    Mitford. 

RE-LUCT'ANT-LY,  ntlv.    With  opposition  of  heart ; 
unwillingly.      What    is    undertaken   reluctantly,   is 
seldom  well  performed. 
RE-LUtJT'ATE,  v.  t.     To  resist ;  to  struggle  against. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
RE-LUCT-A'TION,  n.     Repugnance  ;  resistance. 

Bacon. 
RE-LUCT'ING,  ppr.    Striving  to  resist. 

2.  a.  Averse  ;  unwilling. 
RE-LOME',  v.  t.      [Fr.  r all  timer ;   L.   re  and  lumen, 
light.] 

To  rekindle;  to  light  again.  Pope. 

RE-LOM'KD,  pp.     Rekindled  ;  lighted  attain. 
RE-Lu'MINE,  (-min,)  i>.  t.     [It.  rallumitiare  ;  L.  relu- 
mino  ;  re  and  lumen,  light,  from  luceo,  to  shine.] 

1.  To  light  anew  ;  to  rekindle.  Shak. 

2.  To  illuminate  again. 

RE-Lt?'MIN-/;D,  pp.     Rekindled  ;  illuminated  anew. 

RE-LuM'ING,  ppr.    Kindliftg  or  lighting  anew. 

RE  LOM'IN-ING,  ppr.  Rekindling;  enlightening 
anew. 

RE-LV,  77.  i.  [re  and  lie,  or  from  the  root  of  lie,  lay.] 
To  rest  on  something,  as  the  mind  when  satisfied 
of  the  veracity,  integrity,  or  ability  of  persons,  or  of 
the  certainty  of  facts  or  of  evidence  ;  to  have  confi- 
dence in  ;  to  trust  in  ;  to  depend  ;  with  on.  We 
rely  on  the  promise  of  a  man  who  is  known  to  be 
upright ;  we  rely  on  the  veracity  or  fidelity  of  a  tried 
friend;  a  prince  relies  on  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects for  support,  and  on  the  strength  of  bis  army  for 
success   in   war  ;   above  all  things,  we  rely  on  the 
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mercy  ami  promises  of  God.  That  which  is  the 
ground  of  confidence,  is  a  certainty  or  full  convic- 
tion that  s.tii-fies  the  mind  and  leaves  it  at  rest,  oi 
undisturbed  by  doubt. 

Because  thou  bast  relied  or.  .jv  king  of  Syria,  and  not  relied  on 
the  Lord  thy  Hod.  —2  Jliron.  xvi. 

RE-LV'ING,  ppr.  Reposing  on  something,  as  the 
mind  ;  confiding  in  ;  trusting  in  ;  depending. 

RE-MaDE',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Remake. 

RE-MaIN',  v.  i.    [L.  remaneo  ;  re  and  ntaneo,  Gr.  pevoj, 

o -u   -  O „         _ 

usvebi ;    Pers.     •  JvjLo    mandan,  and     •  iXaJL^j 

mnnitlan,  to  remain,  to  be  left,  to  delay,  to  be  like,  to 
dismiss,  to  leave.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  lo  draw 
out  in  time,  or  to  be  fixed,  or  lo  continue.  (See  anal- 
ogies in  Leave.)  The  sense  of  likeness  may  be  a 
drawing.] 

1.  To  continue  ;  to  rest  or  abide  in  a  place  for  a 
time  indefinite.  They  remained  a  month  in  Rome. 
We  remain  at  an  inn  for  a  night,  for  a  week,  or  a 
longer  time. 
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2.  To  be  left  after  others  have  withdrawn  ;  to  rest 
or  abide  in  the  same  place  when  others  remove,  or 
are  lost,  destroyed,  or  taken  away. 

Noah  onlv  remained  alive,  ami  they  that  were  with  him  in  the 
ark.  — Gen.  vii. 

3.  To  be  left  after  a  part  or  others  have  passed.  Let 
our  remaining  time  or  years  be  employed  in  active 
duties. 

4.  To  continue  unchanged, or  in  a  particular  state. 
He  remains  stupid  ;  he  remains  ill  a  low  state  of 
health. 

5.  Not  to  be  lost ;  not  to  escape  ;  not  to  be  forgot 
ten. 

All  tny  wisdom  remained  with  me.  Ecitns. 

6.  To  be  left,  out  of  a  greater  number  or  quantity. 
Part  of  til*  debt  is  paid  ;  that  which  remains  will  be 
on  interest. 

Thai  which  rernaineth  over,  lay  up  for  you  lo  be  Kept  till  the 

7.  To  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised.  There 
remains  one  argument  which  has  not  been  consid- 
ered. 

That  an  elder  brother  has  power  over  his  brethren  remains  to  be 
proved.  Locke. 

8.  To  continue  in  the  same  state. 

Childless  thou  an,  childless  remain.  Milton. 


RE-MAIN',  ti.  t.  To  await;  to  be  left  to;  as,  the 
easier  conquest  now  remains  thee. 

[This  is  elliptical  for  remains  to  thee.  Remain  is 
not  properly  a  transitive  verb.] 

RE-MAIN',  n.  That  which  is  left;  a  corpse;  also, 
abode.     [JVnt  used.] 

RE-MAIN'DEU,  n.t  Any  thing  left  after  the  separa- 
tion and  removal  of  a  part. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated   till  the  water  comes  oil  cl-ar,  the 

remainder  yields  no  salt.  Arbulhnol. 

The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

2  Relics  ;  remains  ;  the  corpse  of  a  human  being. 
[JVnt  n mo  used.]  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  left  after  a  part  is  passed  ;  as,  the 
remainder  of  the  day  or  week  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
year;  the  remainder  of  life. 

4.  The  quantity  that  is  left  after  subtraction  or 
after  any  deduction. 

5.  In  lair,  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect  and  be 
enjoyed  after  another  estale  is  determined.  A 
grants  land  to  B  for  twenty  years  ;  remainder  to  I) 
in  fee.  If  a  man  by  deed  or  will  limits  his  books  or 
furniture  to  A  for  life,  with  remainder  to  11,  Ibis  rc- 
intlillder  is  gootl.  Blackstnue. 

Ji  writ  of  formctloii  in  remainder,  is  a  writ  which 
lies  where  a  man  gives  lands  to  another  for  life  or  in 
tail,  with  remainder  to  a  third  person  in  tail  or  in 
fee,  and  he  who  has  the  particular  estate  tlies  with- 
out issue  heritable,  and  a  stranger  intrudes  upon 
him  in  remainder  and  keeps  him  out  of  possession  ; 
in  this  case,  the  remainder-man  shall  have  his  writ 
of  formednn  in  the  remainder.  Blarkstunr. 

RE-MAIN'DER,  a.  Remaining;  refuse;  left;  as,  Ihe 
remainder  biscuit  j  the  remainder  viands.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

RE-MA1N'DER-MAN,  71.  In  law,  he  who  has  an 
estate  after  a  particular  estate  is  determined. 

Blitckstnne. 

RE-MAIN'CT,  pp.  Continued  ;  left  after  others  have 
withdrawn. 

RE-MAIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Continuing;  resting; 
abiding  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  being  left  alter  sepa- 
ration anil  removal  of  a  pall,  or  after  loss  or  destruc- 
tion, or  after  a  part  is  passed,  as  of  time. 

RE-MAINS',  n.  pi.  That  which  is  left  altera  part  is 
separated,  taken  away,  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  re- 
mains of  a  city  tir  house  demolished. 

2.  A  tleatl  body  ;  a  corpse.  Pope. 

The  singular,  remain,  in  the  like  sense,  and  in  the 
sense  of  atimle,  is  entirely  obsolete.  Shak. 
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RE-MAKE',  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Remade.  [re  and 
make]     To  make  anew. 

ItE-MAND',  v.  t.     [Fr.  remander;  L.  re  and  mando.] 
To  call  or  send  back  him  or  that  which  is  ordered 
to  a  place;  as,  to  remand  an  officer  from  a  distant 
place  ;  to  remand  an  envoy  frorii  a  foreign  court. 

RE-MA ND'ED, pp.    Called  or  sent  back. 

RE-MAND'ING,  ppr.     Calling  or  sending  back. 

RE-MANDMENT,  n.  A  remanding  or  ordering 
back.  Jefferson. 

REM'A-NENCE,    )  . 

REM'A-NEN-CY,  \  n-    A  remaining. 

REM'A-NENT,  n.     [L.  remanens.] 

Tlie  part  remaining.  [Little  used.]  [It  is  con- 
tracted into  Remnant.] 

REM'A-NENT,  a.     Remaining.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

RE-MARK',  n.     [Fr.  remarque;  re  and  mark.] 

1.  Notice  or  observation;  as,  to  elude  conjecture 
and  remark.  Cowper. 

2.  Particularly,  notice  or  observation  expressed  in 
words  or  writing;  as,  the  remarks  of  an  advocate; 
the  remarks  made  in  conversation  ;  tlie  judicious  or 
the  uncandid  remarks  of  a  critic.  A  remark  is  not 
always  expressed,  for  we  say,  a  man  makes  his  re- 
mar/cs  on  a  preacher's  sermon  while  he  is  listening 
to  it.  In  this  case  the  notice  is  silent,  a  mere  act  of 
the  mind. 

RE-MARK',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  remarquer.] 

1.  To  observe  ;  to  note  in  the  mind  ;  to  take  notice 
of  without  expression.  I  remarked  the  manner  of 
the  speaker  ;  I  remarked  his  elegant  expressions. 

2.  To  express  in  words  or  writing  what  one  thinks 
or  sees  ;  to  express  observations  ;  as,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  before  remarked. 

3.  To  mark  ;  to  point  out ;  to  distinguish.  [Not 
in  use.] 

His  manacles  remark  him.  Milton. 

RE-MARK' A-BEE,  a.     [Fr.  remarqnablc.] 

1.  Observable  ;  worthy  of  notice. 

'Tis  remarkable  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

2.  Extraordinary  ;  unusual  ;  that  deserves  particu- 
lar notice,  or  that  may  excite  admiration  or  wonder; 
as,  the  remarkable  preservation  of  lives  in-shipwreck. 
Tlie  dark  day,  in  May,  1780,  was  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. 

RE-MARK'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Ob*ervableness ;  wor- 
thiness of  remark  ;  the  quality  of  deserving  particu- 
lar notice.  Hammond. 

RE-MA  RK'A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  manner  or  degree  wor- 
thy of  notice  ;  as,  the  winters  of  1825,  182S,  and 
1828,  were  remarkably  free  from  snow.     The  winter 
of  1827  was  remarkable  for  a  great  quantity  of  snow. 
2.  In  an  extraordinary  manner. 

RE-MARK'ED,  (re-niarkV,)  pp.  Noticed;  observed  ; 
'expressed  in  words  or  writing. 

RE-MARK'ER.  n.  An  observer  ;  one  who  makes  re- 
in irks.  Watts. 

RE-MARK'ING,  ppr.  Observing;  taking  notice  of; 
expressing  in  words  or  writing. 

RE-M  AR'RI-ED,  pp.     Married  again  or  a  second  time. 

RE-MA  R'RY,  v.  t.  [re  and  marry.]  To  marry  again 
or  a  second  time.  Tindal. 

RE-MAR'RY-ING,  ppr.  Marrying  again  or  a  second 
time. 

Re-MAST',  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  second  mast  or 
set  of  masts. 

Re-MAS'TI-CaTE,  v.  t.  [re  and  masticate.]  To  chew 
or  masticate  again  ;  to  chew  over  and  over,  as  in 
chewing  the  cud. 

RE-MAS'TICA-TED,  pp.  Chewed  again  or  repeat- 
edly. 

Re-MAS'TI-Ca-TING,  ppr.  Chewing  again  or  over 
and  over. 

Re-MAS-TI-Ca'TION,  n.  The  act  of  masticating 
again  or  repeatedly. 

REM'BLjil,  (r'am'bla,)  n.  [Fr.]  In  fortification,  the 
earth  or  materials  used  in  filling  up  a  trench.  Brande. 

REM'BLE,  v.  t.     To  remove.  Orose. 

RE-ME'UI-A-BLE,  a.  [{mm  remedy.]  That  may  be 
remedied  or  cured.  Tile  evil  is  believed  to  be  7-eme- 
diable. 

RE-ME'DI-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
remedy  or  cure. 

RE-ME'Dl-AL,  a.     [L.  rcmedialis.] 

Affording  a  remedy  ;  intended  for  a  remedy,  or 
for  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

The  remedial  part  ol  law  is  so  necessary  a  consequence  of  the 
declaratory  and  directory,  that  laws  without  it  must  he  very 
vague  and  imperlecl.     Statutes  are  declaratory  or  remedial. 
Blackstnne. 

RE-ME'DI-ATE,  in  the  sense  of  remedial,  is  not  in 
use. 

REM'E-DI-£D,(rem'e-did,)H>.  [from remedy.]  Cured; 
healed  :  repaired. 

RE-MED'[-LESS,  a.  [In  modern  books,  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  first  syllable,  which  would  be  well  if 
there  were  no  derivatives  ;  but  rcmcdilessly,  remedi- 
lessness,  require  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. J 

1.  Not  admitting  a  remedy  ;  incurable;  desperate; 
as,  a  remediless  disease. 

2.  Irreparable  ;  as,  a  loss  or  damage  is  remediless. 

3.  Not  admitting  change  or  reversal  ;  as,  a  remedi- 
less doom.  Milton. 


REM 


REM 


4.  Not  admitting  recovery;  as,  a  remediless  delu- 
sion. Soutli. 

RE-MED'I-LESS-LY,  adv  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  precludes  a  remedy.  Clarendon. 

RE-MED'1-LESS-NESS,  n.    Incurableness. 

REM'E-DY,  7t.  [L.  remedium ;  re  and  medeor,  to  heal ; 
Fr.  remide.] 

1.  That  which  cures  a  disease  ;  any  medicine  or 
application  which  puts  an  end  to  disease  and  restores 
health  ;  with  for  ;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  gout. 

2.  That  which  counteracts  an  evil  of  any  kind  ; 
with  for,  to,  or  an-ainst ;  usually  with  for.  Civil 
government  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  natural  lib- 
erty. What  remedy  can  be  provided  for  extravagance 
in  dress?  The  man  who  shall  invent  an  effectual 
remedy  for  intemperance  will  deserve  every  thing 
from  his  fellow-men. 

3.  That  which  cures  uneasiness. 

Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remedies  how  slow  !  Prior. 

4.  That  which  repairs  loss  or  disaster;  reparation. 
In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.  Wisdom. 

REM'E-DY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  remedier.] 

1.  To  cure  ;  to  heal  ;  as,  to  remedy  a  disease. 

2.  To  cure ;  to  remove,  as  an  evil ;  as,  to  remedy 
grief;  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  war. 

3.  To  repair;  to  remove  mischief;  in  a  very  gen- 
eral sense. 

REM'E-DY-ING,  ppr.    Curing;   healing;   removing; 

restoring  from  a  bad  to  a  good  state. 
RE-MEL'J",  v.  t.     [re  and  melt.]     To  melt  a  second 

time. 
Re-MELT'ED,  pp.    Melted  again. 
Ris-MF.LT'ING,  ppr.     Melting  again. 
RE-MEM'BER,  v.  t.     [Norm,  remembre;  Low  L.  re- 

memoror  ;  re  and  memoror.     See  Memory.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind  an  idea  which  had  been  in 
the  mind  before,  and  which  recurs  to  the  mind 
without  effort. 

We  are  said  to  remember  any  thing,  when  the  idea  of  it  arises  in 
the  mind  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  had  this  idea 
hefure.  Walls. 

2.  When  we  use  effort  to  recall  an  idea,  we  are 
said  to  recollect  it.  This  distinction  is  not  always 
observed.  Hence,  Remember  is  often  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Recollect,  that  is,  to  call  to  mind. 
We  say,  we  can  not  remember  a  fact,  when  we 
mean  we  can  not  recollect  it. 

Remember  the  clays  of  old.  — Dent,  xxxii. 

3.  To  bear  or  keep  in  mind  ;  to  attend  to. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee  ;  shun  to  taste.  Millon. 

4.  To  preserve  the  memory  of;  to  preserve  from 
being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me.  Sbak. 

5.  To  mention.     [Not  in  use.]  Aijliffc. 

6.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind;  as,  to  remember  one 
of  his  duty.     [jYut  in  use.]  Clarendon. 

7.  To  think  of  and  consider;  to  meditate.  Ps. 
Ixiii. 

8.  To  bear  in  mind  with  esteem;  or  to  reward. 
Eccles.  ix. 

9.  To  bear  in  mind  with  praise  or  admiration  ;  to 
celebrate.     1  Chron.  xvi. 

10.  To  hear  in  mind  with  favor,  care,  and  regard 
for  the  safety  or  deliverance  of  any  one.  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
Gen.  viii.     Gen.  xix. 

11.  To  bear  in  mind  with  intent  to  reward  or  pun- 
ish.    3  John  X.     Jer.  xxxi. 

12.  To  bear  in  mind  with  confidence;  to  trust  in. 
Ps.  XX. 

13.  To  bear  in  mind  with  the  purpose  of  assisting 
or  relieving.     Gal.  ii. 

14.  To  bear  in  mind  with  reverence  ;  to  obey. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  —  Eccles.  xii. 

15.  To  bear  in  mind  with  regard  ;  to  keep  as  sa- 
cred ;  to  observe. 

Remember  the  Sahbalh-day  to  keep  it  holy.  — Ex.  xx. 
To  remember  mercy,  is  to  exercise  it.     Hab.  iii. 

RE-MEM'BER- .ED,  pp.     Kept  in  mind  ;  recollected. 

RE-MEM'BER-ER,  n.     One  that  remembers. 

Wotton. 

RE-MEM'RER-ING,  ppr.     Having  in  mind. 

RE-MEM'BRANCE,  n.f  [Fr.]  The  retaining  or  hav- 
ing in  mind  an  idea  which  had  been  present  before, 
or  an  idea  which  had  been  previously  received  from 
an  object  when  present,  and  which  'recurs  to  the 
mind  afterward  without  the  presence  of  its  object. 
Technically,  Remembrance  differs  from  Reminis- 
cence and  Recollection,  as  the  former  implies 
that  an  idea  occurs  to  the  mind  spontaneously,  or 
without  much  mental  exertion.  The  latter  imply  the 
power  or  the  act  of  recalling  ideas  which  do  not 
spontaneously  recur  to  the  mind. 

The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.  —  Ps.  cxii. 
Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  without  the  operation 
of  the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory.  Locke. 

2.  Transmission  of  a  fact  from  one  to  another. 

Titan 
nl  fact  displayed, 
ief  should  fail.  Addison. 


3.  Account  preserved  t  something  to  assist  the 
memory. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  In  the  Tower.    Hale. 

4.  Memorial. 

But  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a.  deed, 

A  tomb  and  funeral  honors  I  decreed.  Dryden. 

5.  A  token  by  which  one  is  kept  in  the  memory. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  Shak. 

6.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo.  Shak. 

7.  Power  of  remembering ;  limit  of  time  within 
which  a  fact  can  be  remembered  ;  as  when  we  say, 
an  event  took  place  before  our  remembrance,  or  since 
our  remembrance. 

8.  Honorable  memory.     [Not  in  use.]  Shalt. 

9.  Admonition.  Slink. 

10.  Memorandum  ;  a  note  to  help  the  memory. 

Chillingworth. 
RE-MEM'BRAN-CER,  n.    One  that  reminds,  or  re- 
vives the  remembrance  of  any  thing. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and  bad  ;  he  is  there  a 
remembrancer  to  call  our  actions  to  mind.  7aytor. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  of  England,  whose 
business  is  to  record  certain  papers  and  proceedings, 
make  out  processes,  &c. ;  a  recorder.  The  officers 
bearing  this  name  were  formerly  called  clerks  of  the 
remembrance.  Encyc. 

3.  Something  that  reminds  or  calls  to  remem- 
brance, as  a  gift ;   memorial  ;  memento.      Cowper. 

RE-MEM'O-RATE,  v.  L  [L.  rememoratus,  remem- 
oror.] 

To  remember ;  to  revive  in  the  memory.  [Not  in 
use.] 

RE-MEM-O-RA'TION,  n.  Remembrance.  [Not  in 
use.] 

RE-MER'CIE,  )        .      r„  .     . 

RE-MER'CY,    J   "•  '•     LFn  r^rcier.] 

To  thank.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

REM'I-GES,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  remex,  a  rower.] 

In  ornithology,  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  which,  like  oars,  propel  it  through  the  air. 

Brande. 

RE-MI'GRaTE,  v.  i.  [L.  remigro ;  re  and  migro,  to 
migrate.] 

To  remove  back  again  to  a  former  place  or  state  ; 
to  return.     [See  Migrate.]  Boyle. 

RE-MI-GRa'TION,  ?i.  Removal  back  again;  a  mi- 
gration to  a  former  place.  Hale. 

RE-MtND',  v.  t.  [re  and  mind.]  To  put  in  mind  ;  to 
bring  to  the  remembrance  of;  as,  to  remind  a  person 
of  his  promise. 

2.  To  bring  to  notice  or  consideration.  The  in- 
firmities of  old  age  remind  us  of  our  mortality. 

RE-MTN'D'ED,  pp.    Put  in  mind. 

RE-MlND'FUL,  a.  Tending  or  adapted  to  remind ; 
careful  to  remind.  Sonthey. 

RE-MIND'ING,/>pr.  Putting  in  mind  ;  calling  atten- 
tion to. 

REM-I-NIS'CENCE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  reminiscens, 
rcmiuiscor,  Gr.  /tvaouat.     See  Memory.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  ideas  for- 
merly received  into  it,  but  forgotten,  are  recalled  or 
revived  in  the  memory.  Encyc. 

2.  Recollection  ;  recovery  of  ideas  that  had  es- 
caped from  the  memory.  Hale. 

3.  Reminiscence  seems  often  to  signify  recollec- 
tion expressed  ;  a  relation  of  what  is  recollected. 

REM-I-NIS'CENT,  n.  One  who  calls  to  mind,  and 
records  past  events. 

REM-I-NIS-CEN'TIAL, a.  Pertainingto  reminiscence 
or  recollection.  Brown. 

REM'I-PED,  a.     [L.  renins,  an  oar,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
An  animal.    The  name  has  been  given  to  certain 
crustaceans,  also  to  certain  coleopterous  insects. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

RE-MISE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  remise,  from  remettre;  L.  remis- 
suv,  remitto  :  re  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

To  give  or  grant  back  ;  to  release  a  claim  ;  to  re- 
sign or  surrender  by  deed.  A  B  hath  remised,  re- 
leased, and  forever  quitclaimed  to  B  C  all  his  right 
to  the  manor  of  Dale.  Blackstone. 

RE-MTS'ED,  (re-mlzd',)  pp.    Released. 

RE-MIS'ING,  ppr.     Surrendering  by  deed. 

RE-MISS',  a.     [Fr.rcmis;  L.  remissus,  supra.] 

1.  Slack  ;  dilatory  ;  negligent ;  not  performing 
duty  or  business ;  not  complying  with  engagements 
at  all,  or  not  in  due  time  ;  as,  to  be  remiss  in  at- 
tendance on  official  duties;  remiss  in  payment  of 
debts. 

2.  Slow  ;  slack  ;  languid.  Woodward. 

3.  Not  intense. 

These  nervous,  bold;  those  languid  and  remiss.    Roscommon. 

RE-MISS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  remitted  or  forgiven. 

Fcltham. 
RE-MIS'SION,  (re-mish'un,)  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  remis- 
sio,  from  remitto,  to  send  hack.] 

1.  Abatement ;  relaxation  ;  moderation  ;  as,  the 
remission  of  extreme  rigor.  Bacon. 

2.  Abatement;  diminution  of  intensity;  as,  the 
remission  of  the  sun's  heat ;  the  remission  of  cold  ; 
the  remission  of  close  study  or  of  labor.    Woodward. 
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3.  Release ;  discharge  or  relinquishment  of  a 
claim  or  right ;  as,  the  remission  of  a  tax  or  duty. 

Addison. 

4.  In  medicine,  abatement ;  a  temporary  subsi- 
dence of  the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease  or  of 
pain,  as  distinguished  from  Intermission,  in  which 
tile  disease  leaves  the  patient  entirely  for  a  time. 

5.  Forgiveness  ;  pardon  :  that  is,  the  giving  up  of 
the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  ;  as,  the  remission  of 
sins.     Matt.  xxvi.     Heb.  ix. 

fi.  The  act  of  sending  back.     [Not  in  use.] 

RE-MISS'lVE,  a.     Remitting ;  forgiving.      Hacket. 

UE-MISS'LY,  adv.  Carelessly;  negligently;  with- 
out close  attention.  Hooker. 

2.  Slowly  ;  slackly  ;  not  vigorously  ;  not  with  ar- 
dor. Clarendon. 

RE-MISS'NESS,  n.  Slackness;  slowness;  careless- 
ness; negligence;  want  of  ardor  or  vigor;  cold- 
ness ;  want  of  punctuality  ;  want  of  attention  to 
any  business,  duty,  or  engagement  in  the  proper 
time,  or  with  the  requisite  industry. 

'Denham.     ArbuthnoU 

RE-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  remitto,  to  send  back  ;  re  and 
mitto,  to  send;  Fr.  remettre ;  It.  rimettere  ;  Sp.  re- 
mitir.] 

1.  To  relax,  as  intensity  ;  to  make  less  tense  or  vi- 
olent. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.  Milton. 

2.  To  forgive  ;  to  surrender  the  right  of  punishing 
a  crime  ;  as,  to  remit  punishment.  Dryden. 

3.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault  or  crime. 

W  hosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them.  —  John  xx. 

4.  To  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

hi  grievous  ami  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  should  be  remitted  to 
their  prince.  Hayicard. 

5.  To  refer ;  as,  a  clause  that  remitted  all  to  the 
bishop's  discretion.  Bacon. 

6.  To  send  back. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.  Dryden. 

7.  To  transmit  money,  bills,  &c,  to  some  person 
at  a  distance.  American  merchants  remit  money, 
hills  of  exchange,  or  some  species  of  stock,  in  pay- 
ment for  British  goods. 

8.  To  restore. 


In  this 


ght. 


;  the  law  remits  him  to  his 


ncient  and  more  certain 
Blackstone. 


RE-M  IT',  v.  i.    To  slacken  ;  to  become  less  intense  or 
rigorous. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our  speech  remits 
too.  Broome. 

So  we  say,  cold  or  heat  remits. 
2.  To  abate  in  violence  for  a  time,  without  inter- 
mission ;  as,  a  fever  rfttuts  at  a  certain  hour  every  day. 
RE-MIT'MENT,  n.     The  act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

2.  Forgiveness  ;  pardon.  Milton. 

RE-MIT'TAL,  n.    A  remitting  ;  a  giving  up  ;  surren- 
der ;  as,  the  remittal  of  the  first-fruits.  Swift. 
RE-MIT'TANCE,  n.     In  commerce,  the  act  of  trans- 
mitting money,  bills,  or  the  like,  to  a  distant  place. 
2.  The  sum  or  thing  remitted.                  Addison. 
RE-MIT'TED,    pp.     Relaxed;    forgiven;    pardoned; 
sent  back;  referred;  given  up;  transmitted  to  a  dis- 
tant place,  as  money. 
RE-MIT'TENT,  a.    Having  an  alternate  increase  and 
remission. 

Remittent  fever    one  which  has  striking  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions,  without  any  entire  intermis- 
sion. Dunglison. 
RE-MIT'TER,  n.    One  who  remits,  or  makes  remit- 
tance. 

2.  In  law,  the  restitution  of  a  more  ancient  and  cer- 
tain right  to  a  person  who  has  right  to  lands,  but  is 
out  of  possession,  and  hath  afterward  the  freehold 
cast  upon  him  by  spine  subsequent  defective  title,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  enters.  Blackstone. 

3.  One  that  pardons. 

RE-MIT'TING, ppr.    Relaxing;    forgiving;    sending 

back  ;  transmitting  money,  bills,  &c. 
REM'NANT,   n.      [Contracted  from   remanent.     See 

Rem  ai  N.J 

1.  Residue ;  that  which  is  left  after  the  separa- 
tion, removal,  or  destruction  of  a  part. 

The  remnant  Ihat  are  left  of  the  captivity.  —  Neh.  I. 

2.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  done,  per- 
formed, toltl,  or  passed. 

The  remnant  of  my  talc  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  your  patience. 

Where  1  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts. 

REM'NANT,  a.     Remaining  ;  yet  left. 

And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 

To  the  lust  duties  of  a  humble  wile.     [Little  used.] 

RE-MOD'EL,  v.  t. 

ion  anew. 
RE-MOD'EL-KD,  pp.     Modeled  anew. 
RE-MOD'EL-ING,  ppr.     Modeling  again. 
RE-MOLD',  v.  t.     [re   and  mold.]     To  mold  or  shape 

anew. 
RE-MoLIVED,  pp.     Milded  again.  J.  Barlow. 

RE-MOLD'ING,  ppr.     Molding  anew. 
RE-MOL'LIENT,  a.     [Fr.]     Mollifying ;  softening. 


Dryden. 
Slmk. 


Prior. 

1  re  and  model.]     To  model  or  fash- 


RE-MOLT'£N,pp.  or  a.  [re  and  molten,  from  melt.] 
Melted  again.  Bacon. 

RE-MON'STRANCE,  n.  [Fr.  remontrance.  See  Re- 
monstrate.] 

1.  Show  ;  discovery.     [Not  in  ms»]  Skak. 

2.  Expostulation  ;  strong  representation  of  reasons 
against  a  measure,  either  public  or  private,  and  when 
addressed  to  a  public  body,  a  prince  or  magistrate, 
it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  petition  or  supplica- 
tion for  the  removal  or  prevention  of  some  evil  or 
inconvenience.  A  party  aggrieved  presents  a  remon- 
strance to  the  legislature. 

3.  Pressing  suggestions  in  opposition  to  a  measure 
or  act ;  as,  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  or  of  jus- 
tice. Rogers. 

4.  Expostulary  counsel  or  advice ;  reproof. 

5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  plate  of  silver 
or  gold,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  standing  ver- 
tically on  a  support,  and  having  an  opening  in  the 
center,  within  which  the  host  is  placed,  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  congregation. 

RE-MON'STRANT,  a.  Expostulatory  ;  urging  strong 
reasons  against  an  act. 

RE-MON'STRANT,  n.  One  who  remonstrates.  The 
appellation  of  remonstrants  is  given  to  the  Armiiti- 
ans  who  remonstrated  against  the  decisions  of  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in   1018.  Brande. 

RE-MON'STRATE,  c.  i.t  [L.  remonstro ;  re  and  mon- 
stro,  to  show  ;  Fr.  remontrer.     See  Muster.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  strong  reasons  against  an 
act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  proceedings  ;  to  ex- 
postulate. Men  remonstrate  by  verbal  argument,  or 
by  a  written  exposition  of  reasons. 

2.  To  suggest  urgent  reasons  in  opposition  to  a 
measure.  Conscience  remonstrates  against  a  profli- 
gate life. 

RE-MON'STRATE,  v.  t.  To  show  by  a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  reasons. 

RE-MON'STRS-TED,  pp.  Opposed  by  urging  strong 
reasons  against  a  measure. 

RE-MON'STRA-TING,  ppr.  Urging  strong  reasons 
against  a  measure. 

RE-MON-STRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  remonstrating. 
[Little  used.] 

RE-MO  N'STRA-TOR,  n.     One  who  remonstrates. 

REM'O-RA,  n.     [L.,  from  re  and  inoror,  to  delay.] 

1.  Delay  ;  obstacle  ;  hinderance.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  The  sucking  fish,  a  species  of  Echeneis,  which 
is  said  to  attach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship 
and  retard  its  motion.  It  is  a  small  fish,  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  Partington. 

REM'O-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  rcmoror.] 

To  hinder  ;  to  delay.     [Not  in  use.'] 
RE-MORD',   v.   t.      [L.  remordeo  i   re  and  mordeo,  to 
gnaw.] 
To  rebuke ;  to  excite  to  remorse.     [Not  in  vseJ 

Skelton. 
RE-MORD',  v.  i.    To  feel  remorse.  [Not  in  use.]  Elyot. 
RE-MORD'EN-CY,  n.     Compunction  ;  remorse. 

Killingbeck. 
RE-MORSE',  n.f  [L.  remorsus,  from  remordeo?] 

1.  The  keen  pain  or  anguish  excited  by  a  sense  of 
guilt ;  compunction  of  conscience  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted. Clarendon. 

•2.  Sympathetic  sorrow  ;  pity  ;  compassion. 

Curse  on  th'  iinpanlonillg  prince,  whom  tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorse.  Dryden. 

[  This  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
RE-MORS'KD,   (re-morst',)   a.      Feeling    remorse   or 

compunction.     [Not  used.]  Bp.  Hall. 

RE-MORSE'FUL,  (re-mors'ful,)  a.    Full  of  remorse. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Compassionate;  feeling  tenderly.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shalt. 

3.  Pitiable.     [Not  in  use.]  Chapman. 
RE-MORSE'FJJL-LY,  ado.      With   remorse  of  con- 
science. 

RE-MORSE'LESS,     (re-mors'less,)     a.       Unpitying; 
-  cruel ;  insensible  to  distress  ;  as,  the  remorseless  deep. 

Milton. 

Remorseless  adversaries.  Soutli. 

RE-MORSE' LESS-LY,  (re-mors'less-ly,)  adv.  With- 
out remorse.  South. 

RE-MORSE'LESS-NESS,(re-mors'less-ness,)  n.  Sav- 
age cruelty  ;  insensibility  to  distress.    Beaum.  !r  Fl. 

RE-MoTE',  a.  [L.  remotus,  rcmovco ;  re  and  moveo, 
to  move.] 

1.  Distant  in  place  ;  not  near ;  as,  a  remote  coun- 
try ;  a  remote  people. 

Give  me  u  life  remote  from  guilty  courts.  Granville. 

2.  Distant  in  time,  past  or  future  ;  as,  remote  an- 
tiquity. Every  man  is  apt  to  think  the  time  of  his 
dissolution  to  be  remote. 

3.  Distant ;  not  immediate. 

It  is  not  all  remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 

Loche. 

4.  Distant ;  primary  ;  not  proximate  ;  as,  the  re- 
mote causes  of  a  disease. 

5.  Alien  ;  foreign  ;  not  agreeing  with  ;  as,  a  propo- 
sition remote  from  reason.  Locke. 

6.  Abstracted  ;  as,  the  mind  placed  by  thought 
amongst  or  remote  from  all  bodies.  Locke. 


7.  Distant  in  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  as,  a  re- 
mote kinsman. 

8.  Slight:  inconsiderable;  as,  a  remote  analogy 
between  cases ;  a  remote  resemblance  in  form  or 
color. 

RE-MOTE'LY,  adv.  At  a  distance  in  space  or  time ; 
not  nearly. 

2.  At  a  distance  in  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

3.  Slightly  ;  in  a  small  degree;  as,  to  be  remotely 
affected  by  an  event. 

RE-MoTE'NESS,  n.  State  of  being  distant  in  space 
or  time;  distance;  as,  the  remoteness  of  a  kingdom 
or  of  a  star  ;  the  remoteness  of  the  deluge  from  tiur 
age  ;  the  remoteness  of  a  future  event,  of  an  evil  or 
of  success. 

2.  Distance  in  consanguinity  tir  affinity. 

3.  Distance  in  operation  or  efficiency  ;  as,  the  re- 
moteness tif  causes. 

4.  Slightness;  smallness  ;  as,  remoteness  of  resem- 
blance. 

RE-Mo'TION,  n.  The  act  of  removing  ;  the  state  of 
being  removed  to  a  distance.     [Little  used.] 

Shale.     Brown. 
RE-MOULD',  v.  t.     See  Remold. 
RE-MOUNT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  remonter  ;  re  and  monler.] 

To  mount  again  ;  as,  to  remount  a  horse. 
RE-MOUNT',  v.  i.     To  mount  again  ;  to  reascend. 

Woodward. 
RE-MOV-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  capacity  of  being  re- 
movable from  an  office  or  station  ;  capacity  of  being 
displaced. 
RE-MOV'A-BLE,   (-moov'a-bl,)    a.       [from    remove.] 
That  may  be  removed  from  an  office  or  station. 

Such  curate    is  removable  at  the   pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the 
mother  church.  Aytijfe. 

2.  That  may  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 

RE-MOV'AL,  n.     The  act  of  moving  from  one  place 

to  another  for  residence  ;  as,  the  removal  of  a  family. 

2.  The  act  of  displacing  from  an  office  or  post. 

3.  The  act  of  curing  or  putting  away  ;  as,  the  re- 
moval of  a  disease. 

4.  The  slate  of  being  removed  ;  change  of  place. 

Locke. 

5.  The  act  of  putting  an  end  to  ;  as,  the  removal  of 
a  grievance. 

RE-MoVE',  (re-moov',)  v.  t.  [L.  removeo  ;  re  and  mo- 
veo, to  move  ;  Fr.  remuer ;  It.  rimuovere  ;  Sp.  remo- 
ver.] 

1.  To  cause  to  change  place  ;  to  put  from  its  place 
in  any  manner  ;  as,  to  remove  a  building. 

Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.  —  Deut.  xix. 

2.  To  displace  from  an  office. 

3.  To  take  or  put  away  in  any  manner  ;  to  cause 
to  leave  a  person  or  thing  ;  to  banish  or  destroy  ;  as, 
to  remove  a  disease  or  complaint. 

Remove  sorrow  from  thine  heart.  —  Ecclcs.  xi. 

4.  To  carry  from  one  court  to  another;  as,  to  re- 
move a  cause  or  suit  by  appeal. 

5.  To  take  from  the  present  state  of  being  ;  as, 
to  remove  one  by  death. 

RE-MOVE',  v.  i.     To  change  place  in  any  manner. 

2.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another.  Prior. 

3.  To  change  the  place  of  residence  ;  as,  to  remove 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

Note.  —  The  verb  remove,  in  most  of  its  applica- 
tions, is  synonymous  with  move  but  not  in  all. 
Thus  we  do  not  apply  remove  to  a  mere  change  of  pos- 
ture, without  a  change  of  place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing. 
A  man  moves  his  head  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  finger 
when  he  bends  it,  but  lie  does  not  mitotic  it.  Remove 
usually  or  always  denotes  a  change  of  place  in  a 
body,  but  we  never  apply  it  to  a  regular  continued 
course  or  motion.  We  never  say,  the  wind  or  water, 
or  a  ship,  removes  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  hour;  but 
we  say,  a  ship  was  removed  from  one  place  in  a  har- 
bor to  another.  Move  is  a  generic  term,  Including 
the  sense  of  remove,  which  is  more  generally  applied 
to  a  change  from  one  station  or  permanent  position, 
stand,  or  scat,  to  another  station. 
RE-MOVE',  n.     Change  of  place.  Chapman. 

2.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  another. 

Shnk. 

3.  State  of  being  removed.  Locke. 

4.  Act  of  moving  a  man  in  chess  or  other  game. 

5.  Departure  ;  a  going  away.  Waller. 

6.  The  act  of  changing  place  ;  removal.     Bacon. 

7.  A  step  in  any  scale  of  gradation. 

A  freeholder  is  but  uuo-remove  from  a  legislator.         Addison. 

8.  Any  indefinite  distance;  as,  a  small  or  great 
remove.  Rogers. 

9.  The  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  on  different 
feet.  Swift. 

10.  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains.  Johnson. 

11.  Susceptibility  of  being  removed.     [Not  m  use.] 

Olanville. 
REMOVED,  (-moovd'O  pp.     Changed  in  place  ;  car- 
ried to  a  distance ;    displaced   from   office  ,    placed 
far  off. 
2.  a.  Remote  ;  separate  from  others.  Shak. 

RE-MO V'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  removed  ;  re- 
moteness. Shak. 
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R E- MOVER,  11.     One  that  removes ;  as,  a  remover  of 

landmarks.  Bacon. 

RE-ftJoVI-NG,    ppr.      Changing  place  ;   carrying   or 

going  from  one  place  to  another;  displacing;  ban- 
i-liing. 

RE.M'PHAN,  n.  An  idol  worshiped  by  the  Israelites 
while  ihey  were  in  the  wilderness.    Acts  vii. 

RE  MO'GI-ENT, o.  [L. remugio.)  Rebellowing.  More. 

RE-MIJ-NER-A-IULU-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of  being 
rewarded. 

RE-.MOWER-A-BLE,   a.      [from   remunerate.]      That 

in  iv  he  rewarded  ;  fit  or  proper  to  he  recompensed. 
'RE-YIO'.VEK-aTE,   u.  I.     [L.  remunero  ;  re  and  mu- 
nero,  from  oiuniis,  a  gilt-] 

To  reward  ;  to  recompense;  to  requite  ;  m  a  pood 
sense;  to  pay  an  equivalent  to  for  any  service,  loss, 
expense,  or  other  sacrifice  ;  as,  to  remunerate  the 
troops  of  an  army  for  their  services  and  sufferings  ; 
to  remunerate  men  for  labor.  The  pious  sufferer  in 
this  life  will  he  remunerated  in  the  life  to  come. 

RK-MU'.VER-A-TED,  pp.     Rewarded;  compensated. 

llE-MO'NER-S-TING,;ipr.  Rewarding;  recompensing 

RE-M  U-NER-A'TiON,  n.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  the 
act  of  paying  an  equivalent  for  services,  loss,  or 
sacrifices.  Shak. 

2  The  equivalent  given  for  services,  loss,  orsutl'er- 
ings. 

RE-.MO'.VER-A-TIVE,  a.  Exercised  in  rewarding; 
that  bestows  rewards  ;  as,  remunerative  justice. 

Bni/lc. 

RE-MO'NER-A-TO-KY,  a.  Affording  recompense; 
rewarding.  Johnson. 

RE-.M  tTR'MUR,  v.  t.  [L.  remurmuro;  re  and  mur- 
al urn.] 

To  utter  back  in  murmurs ;  to  return  in  mur- 
murs ;  to  repeal  in  low,  hoarse  sounds.        Dryden. 

Pope. 

RE-MUIt'MUR,  v.  i.  I"o  murmur  back;  to  return 
or  echo  in  low,  rumbling  sounds. 

•I'h  ■  teuton  of  Mars  remurmured  all  around.  Dryden. 
RE-MUR'iMUR-KD,  pp.  Uttered  back  in  murmurs. 
RE-MUR'MUR-ING,    ppr.      Uttering    back    in    low 

sounds. 
RE'NAL,  o.     [L.  rcnalis,  from  rrnes,  the  kidneys.] 
Pertaining  to  the  kidneys  or  reins;  as,  the  renal 
arteries. 
REN' A  111),  n.     [Fr.  ;  G.  reineke.] 

A  fox  ;  a  name  used  in  fables,  but  not  in  common 
discourse.  Dryden. 

This  word  is  also  spelled  Reynard. 
RE-NAS'CEN-CY,n.     The  state  of  springing  or  being 

produced  again.  Brown. 

RE-NAS'CENT,  it.  [L.  renascens,  renascor;  re  and 
nuscnr,  to  be  born.] 

Springing  or  rising  into  being  again  ;  reproduced. 
RE-NAS'Cl-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  reproduced  ;  that 

may  spring  again  into  being. 
RE-NAV'I-GaTE,  i).  t.     [re  and  navigate.']    To  navi- 
gate again  ;  as,  to  renuvigate  the  Pacific  "Ocean. 
RE-N'AV'I-CJA-TED,   pp.      Navigated    again;    sailed 

over  anew. 
RENAVI-GA-TING,  ppr.     Navigating  again. 
REN-COUN'TER,  ».    [Fr.  rencontre  :  re  and  enenntre  ; 
eu  and  coiitre,  against.]     Literally,  a  meeting  of  two 
bodies.     Henee, 

1.  A  meeting  in  opposition  or  contest. 

The  jostling  chiels  in  rude  rencounter  join.  Glanville. 

2.  A  casual  combat ;  a  sudden  contest  or  fight 
without  premeditation  ;  as  between  individuals  or 
small  parties. 

3.  A  casual  action  ;  an  engagement  between  ar- 
mies or  Meets. 
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A.  Anv  combat,  action,  or  engagement. 
REN-COLN'TER,  v.  t.     To  meet  unexpectedly  vwtn- 
out  eiunit'y  or  hostility. 

[This  use  is  found  in  some  recent  publications,  but 
is  not  common.] 
•2.  To  attack  hand  to  hand.  Spenser. 

REN-CGUN'TER,  V.  i.      To  meet   an   enemy  unex- 
pectedly. 

2.  To  clash  ;  to  come  in  collision. 

3.  To  skirmish  with  another. 

4.  To  fight  hand  to  baud.  Johnson. 
llEN-€OUN'TER-/.'D,/ip.  Met  unexpectedly  ;  clashed. 

[See  the  verbs.] 
REN1>,  v.  t.  ;  prrt.  and  pp.  Rent.  [Sax.  rendan, 
rkendan ;  Ir.  rannam,  rannaim  ;  VV.  rhanu;  Arm. 
noma,  to  divide,  and  crenua,  to  abridge,  whence 
Eng.  cranny,  L.  crcna.  Q,u.  L.  cerno,  Gr.  /cpt^ui. 
Class  Rn,  No.  4,  8,  13,  16.] 

1.  To  separate  any  substance  into  parts  with  force 
or  sudden  violence;  to  tear  asunder;  to  split;  as, 
powder  rends  a  rock  in  blasting  ;  lightning  rends  an 
oak. 

An  empire  from  its  old  foundation  rent.  Dryden. 

1  rend  my  tresses  and  my  breast  I  wound.  Pope. 

Neither  rend  your  clothes,  lest  ye  ttie.  —  Lev.  X. 

2.  To  separate  or  prut  with  violence. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  Iron.  Ihee.  —  1  Kings  xi. 
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To  rend  the  heart ;  in  Scripture,  to  have  bitter  sor- 
row for  sin.     Joel  ii. 

To  rend  the  heavens ;  to  appear  in  majesty  Is. 
lxiv. 

Rend  differs  somewhat  from  lacerate.  We  never 
say,  to  lacerate  a  rock  or  a  kingdom,  when  we  mean 
to  express  splitting  or  division.  Lacerate  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  tearing  off  of  small  pieces  of  a 
thing,  as  to  lacerate  the  body  with  a  whip  or  scourge  ; 
or  to  i he  tearing  of  the  flesh  or  other  thing  without 
entire  separation. 

REND'ER,  7t.  [from  rend.]  One  that  tears  by  vio- 
lence. 

REN'DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.rendre;  U.rendere;  Sp.  rendir  ; 
Port,  render.  This  is  probably  the  L.  reddo,  with  n 
casually  inserted.] 

1.  To  return  ;  to  pay  back. 

See  that  none  rentier  evil  for  evil  to  any  man.  —  1  Thess.  v. 

2.  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  my  enemies.  —  Deul,  xxxii. 

3.  To  give  oti  demand  ;  to  give  ;  to  assign. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that 
Can  render  a  reason.  —  Prov.  xxvi, 

4.  To  make  or  cause  to  be,  by  some  influence  upon 
n  thing,  or  by  some  change;  as,  to  render  a  person 
more  safe  or  more  unsafe  ;  to  render  him  solicitous  or 
cautious  ;  to  render  a  fortress  more  secure  or  impreg- 
nable; to  .render  a  ferocious  animal  more  mild  and 
tractable. 

5.  To  translate,  as  from  one  language  into  an- 
other ;  as,  to  render  Latin  into  English.  We  say,  to 
render  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  book,  or  an  author,  into 
a  different  language.  .  Locke. 

G.  To  surrender ;  to  yield  or  give  up  the  command 
or  possession  of;  as,  to  render  one's  self  to  his  ene- 
mies. IC  Charles.     Clarendon. 

[Less  used  than  Surrender,] 

7.  To  afford  ;  to  give  for  use  or  benefit.  Washing- 
ton rendered  great  service  to  his  country. 

8.  To  represent  ;  to  exhibit. 

He  (ii  I  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  lived  amount  men.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

9.  To  boil  down  and  cl  irify  ;  as,  to  render  tallow. 
To  render  bach  ;  to  return  ;  to  restore. 

REN'DER,  ».     A  surrender ;  a  giving  up.  Shak. 

2.  A  return  ;  a  payment  of  rent. 


In  the 


sppcific  renders  of  c 
ot  Hi-  lie  mains. 


kind's    hou*ehoM  was  supported  by 
•ii  and  other  victuals  from  the  tenants 
Btackslone, 


3.  An  account  given.  Shale. 

REN'DER-A-ULE,  a.     That  may  be  rendered. 

Sherwood. 

REN'DER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Returned  ;  paid  back  ;  given  ; 
assigned  ;  made  ;  translated  ;  surrendered  ;  afforded  ; 
Loiled  down  arid  clarified  ;  as,  rendered  tallow. 

REN'DER-ER,  7*.     One  who  renders. 

REN'DER-rN(r,  ppr.  Returning;  giving  back;  as- 
signing ;  making  ;  translating  ;  surrendering  ;  afford- 
in  2. 

REN'DER-rNG,  n.     Version  ;  translation.        Lotcth. 
2.  The  act  of  laying  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
brick  or  stone  work  ;  the  coat  thus  laid  on.    GwUt. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  n.  [Fr.  rendez  vous, 
render  yourselves,  repair  to  a  place.  This  word  is 
anglicized,  and  may  well  be  pronounced  as  an 
Engrfsh  word.] 

1.  A  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  troops, 
or  the  place  where  they  assemble  ;  or  the  port  or 
place  where  ships  are  ordered  to  join  company. 

2.  A  place  for  enlisting  seamen  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice. Totfen. 

3.  A  place  of  meeting,  or  a  sign  that  draws  men 
together.      [Rarely  used.]  Bacon. 

4.  An  assembly:  a  meeting.     [Rarely  used.] 
P^VDEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  v.  i.    To  assemble  or 

meet  at  a  particular  place,  as  troops,  ships,  &.c. 

The  pln.ee  where  the  Gauls  and  Brnti  hud  rendezvoused. 
Alfred's  Orosius,  Trans.     B.  Trumbull.     Hook,  Rom.  TTist. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS,  (ren'de-voo,)  v.  t.  To  assemble  or 
bring  together  at  a  certain  place.  Echard. 

RENDEZVOUSED,  (ren'de-vood,)  pp.  Assembled 
or  brought  together  at  a  particular  place. 

REN'DEZ-VOUS-ING,  ren'de-voo-ing,)  ppr.  Assem- 
bling at  a  particular  place. 

REN'DI-BLE,  a.      That  may  be  yielded   or  surren- 
dered. 
2.  That  may  be  translated.  Howell. 

[Little  used  in  cither  sense.] 

REN-DI"TION,  (ren-dish'un,)n.    [from  render.]  The 

act  of  yielding  possession;  surrender,         Fairfax. 

2.  Translation.  South. 

REN'E-GADE,    )n.      [Sp.   and   Port,  renegado,  from 

REN-E-GA'DO,  \  rcnc>rar,  to  deny  ;  L.  re  and  nego, 
to  deny;  It.  rincgato ;  Fr.  rencgat;  primarily,  an 
apostate.] 

1.  An  apostate  from  the  faith.  Addison* 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  an  enemy  ;  a  deserter. 

3.  A  vagabond.  [Arbuthnot. 
[TJtL-i  is  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  mostly  used  hi 

popular  language.] 
RE-NeGE',  v.  t.     [L.  revego.] 

To  deny  ;  to  disown.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 
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RE-Nfa»E',  v.  i.     To  deny.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ric-NERVE',  v.  t.     [re  and  nerve.]     To  nerve  again  ; 

to  give  new  vigor  to.  J.  Barlow. 

Rit-N12RV'KD,  pp.     Nerved  anew. 
Rf; -NERVING,  ppr.     Giving  new  vigor  to. 
RE-NEW',  (re-nu',)  v.  t.     [L.  renovo ;  re  and  novo,  or 

re  and  new.] 

1.  To  renovate  ;  to  restore  to  a  former  state,  or  to 
a  good  state,  after  decay  or  depravation  ;  to  rebuild  ; 
to  repair. 

Asa  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  —  2  Chron.  xv. 

2.  To  reestablish  ;  to  confirm. 

Let  us  go  to  GilgiU  and  renew  the  kingdom  there.  —  1  Sam.  xi. 

3.  To  make  again;  as,  to  renew  a  treaty  or  cove- 
nant. 

4.  To  repeat;  as,  to  renew  expressions  of  friend- 
ship ;  to  renew  a  promise  ;  to  renew  an  attempt. 

5.  To  revive  ;  as,  to  renew  the  glories  of  an  ances- 
tor or  of  a  former  age.  Shak. 

6.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  great  age  renews  its  finished  course.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  new  ;  to  make  fresh  or  vigorous  ;  as, 
to  renew  youth  ;  to  renew  strength  ;  to  renew  the  face 

t  of  the  earth.     Ps.  ciii.     Is.  xl.     Ps.  civ. 

8.  To  grant  a  new  loan  on  a  new  note  for  the 
amount  of  a  former  one. 

9.  In  theology,  to  make  new  ;  to  renovate  ;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  change  from  natural  enmity  to  the  love  of 
God  and  his  law;  to  implant  holy  affections  in  the 
heart;  to  regenerate. 

Be  y  transformed  by  die  renewing  of  your  mind.  —  Rom.  xii. 
Eph.  iv. 
RE-NEW'A-BLE,   (-nu'a-lil,)    a.      Th.it   may   be   re- 
newed ;  as,  a  lease  renewable  at  pleasure.        Swift. 
RE-NEWAL,  v.     Tile  act  of  renewing;  the  act  of 
forming  anew  ;  as,  the  renewal  of  a  treaty. 

2.  Renovation  ;  regeneration. 

3.  Revival ;  restoration  to  a  former  or  to  a  good 
state. 

4.  Relonn  on  a  new  note  given. 
RE-NEW'£D,  (re-nude',)  pp.  or  a.    Made  new  again  , 

repaired  ;  reestablished  ;  repeated  ;  revived  j  renova- 
ted ;  regenerated. 

RE-NEW'ED-LV,  adv.    Again;  once  more. 

[Sometimes  used  by  American  clergymen,  but  not 
sanctioned  in  England.] 

RE-NEW'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  renewed 

Hammond. 

RE-NEWER,  n.     One  who  renews.  Sherwood. 

RE-WEW'ING,  ppr.  Making  new  again  ;  repairing; 
reestablishing;  repeating;  reviving;  renovating. 

RE-NEVV'ING,  a.  That  renews  or  regenerates;  as, 
renewing  grace.     Tending  or  adapted  to  renovate. 

RE-NEW'ING,  it.     The  act  of  making  new  ;  renewal. 

REN'I-FORM,  o.     [L.  rrnes,  the  kidneys,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  the  kidneys.  Ktrwan. 

REN'I-TENCE,   In.     [L.  renitetis,  remtor,  to  resist; 

REN'I-TEN-CY,  )     re  and  vitor,  to  struggle  or  strive.] 

1.  The  resistance  of  a  body  tti  pressure  ;  the  effort 
of  matter  to  resume  the  place  or  form  from  which  it 
has  been  driven  by  the  impulse  of  other  matter;  the 
efft'Ct  of  elasticity.  Quincy. 

2.  Moral  resistance  ;  reluctance. 

We  fiml  ;i  renitencij  in  ourselves  lu  iiscrihe  life  and  irritnlilily  to 
the  cold  ami  motionless  libers  of  plants.  Darwin. 

REN'1-TEN.T,  a.  Resisting  pressure  or  the  effect  of 
it  ;  acting  against  impulse  bv  elastic  force.         Ray. 

REN'NET,  it.  [6.  rbmen,  to  run,  to  curdle;  1).  run- 
ncn,  ronnen,  to  curdle  or  coagulate  ;  Sa.\.  gcrunnen, 
coagulated.] 

The  prepared  stomach,  or  concreted  milk  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  sucking  quadruped,  particularly  of 
the  calf,  ll  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  and  is  also 
written  Run  net.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

RKN'Vn'lNr    (  "'     ^  kind  of  apple.        Mortimer. 
RE-NOUNCE',  v.  f.t  [Fr.  renoncer ;   L.  renvncio  ;  re 
and  nuncio,  to  declare,  from  the  root  of  nuwen,  name.] 

1.  To  disown  ;  to  disclaim  ;  to  reject,  as  a  title  or 
claim  ;  to  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge  as  belong- 
ing to  ;  as,  to  renounce  a  title  to  land  or  a  claim  to 
reward  ;  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  applause. 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  cast  off;  to  reject;  to  disclaim;  as 
an  obligation  or  duty  ;  as.  to  renounce  allegiance. 

3.  To  cast  off  or  reject,  as  a  connection  or  posses- 
sion ;  to  forsake  ;  as,  to  renounce  the  world  and  all 
its  cares.  Shak. 

We  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishoncHy.  — 2  Cor.  iv. 
RE-NOUNCE',  v.  i.    To  declare  a  renunciation. 

He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  olood.  Dryden. 

,.v'ot  in  use.) 

2.  In  carrls,  not  to  follow  suit,  when  the  person  has 
a  card  of  the  same  sort. 

RE-NOUNCE',  n.  The  declining  to  follow  suit  when 
it  can  he  done. 

RE-NOUN'Ci-'D,  (re-nounst',)  pp.  Disowned  ;  de- 
nied ;  rejected  ;  disclaimed. 

RE-NOUNCE'MENT,  (re-uour  I'ment,)  n.  The  act 
of  disclaiming  or  rejecting  ;  rer,  nidation.        Shak. 

RE-NO UN'CER,  n.     One  who  d.-owns  or  disclaims. 
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RE-NOUN'CING,  ppr.     Disowning;  disclaiming;  re- 
jecting. 

R  E-NOUN'CING,  7i.    The  act  of  disowning,  disclaim- 
ing, denying,  or  rejecting. 

REN'O-VaTE,  v.  (.     [L.  reiiovo;  re  and  novo,  to  make 
new  ;  noons,  new.] 

To  renew  ;  to  restore  to  the  first  state,  or  to  a  good 
state,  after  decay,  destruction,  or  depravation.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Renew,  except  in  its  fourth  defi- 
nition, supra. 

REN'O-VA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Renewed;   made  new, 
fresh,  or  vigorous. 

REN'O- VA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Renewing. 

REN  O  Va'TION,  n.      [Fr.,  from  L.  renovatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  renewing  ;  a  making  new  alter  de- 
cay, destruction,  or  depravation  ;  renewal ;  as,  the 
renovation  of  tile  heart  by  grace. 

Then*  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  annual  renooa- 
lion  of  the  world.  Rambler. 

2.  A  state  of  being  renewed.        Bacon.    Milton. 
RF.N'O-VA-TOR,  ».      One   who  or  that   which   re- 
news. Foster. 

RE-N'OWN',  n.     [Fr.  rcnommcc ;   re  and  nommer,  to 
name.] 

Fame  ;  celebrity  ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from 
the  extensive  praise  of  great  achievements  or  accom- 
plishments. 

Giants  of  old,  men  of  renown.  — Gen.  vi.    Num.  xvi. 
RE-NOVVN',  v.  t.     To  make  famous. 

Soft  elocution  do"s  thy  style  renoion. 
A  hard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renoion. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


[This  verb  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
RE-NO WN' El),  a. t  Famous;  celebrated  for  great  and 
heroic  achievements,  lor  distinguished  qualities,  or 
for  grandeur  ;   eminent ;    as,  renowned   men  ;  a  re- 
nowned kin?  ;  a  renowned  citv:      Milton.     Drijden. 
RE-NOWN'ED-LY,  ado.     With  fame  or  celebrity. 
RE-NOWN'LESS,  a.     Without  renown  ;  inglorious. 
RENT,  pp.  of  Uend.     Tom  asunder  ;  split  or  burst  by 

viol-nee  ;  torn. 
RENT,  n.     [from  rend.]     A  fissure  ;  a  break  or  breach 
made  by  force  ;  as,  a  rent  made  in  the  earth,  in  a 
rock,  or  in  a  garment. 
9.  A  schism  ;  a  separation  ;  as,  a  rent  in  the  church. 
RENT,  v.  t.     To  tear.     [See  Rend.]  [White. 

RENT,  o.  i.    To  rant.     [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras. 

RENT,  h,  [Fr.  rente,  from  rendrc  ;  It.  rendita  :  Pp. 
renta;  0.  Dan.  and  G.  rente  ;  Sw.  rdntu.] 

A  sum  of  money,  or  a  certain  amount  of  other  val- 
uable thing,  issuing  yearly  from  lands  or  tenements  ; 
a  compensation  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
kn  wledgment,  for  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  in- 
heritance. Blackstone. 

Rents,  at  common  law,  are  of  three  kinds;  rent- 
service,  rent-charge,  and  rent-seel.:  Rent-service  is 
when  some  corporal  service  is  incident  to  it,  as  by 
fealty  ami  a  sum  of  money  ;  rent-charge  is  when  the 
owner  of  the  ri*nt  has  no  futtiie  interest  or  reversion 
expectant  in  the  land,  but  the  rent  is  reserved  in  the 
deed  by  a  clause  of  distress  for  rent  in  arrear ;  rent- 
seek,  dry  rent,  is  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without 
any  clause  of  distress.  There  are  also  rents  of  as- 
size, certain  established  rents  of  freeholders,  and 
copyholders  of  manors,  which  can  not  be  varied  ; 
called  also  i/vitrents.  These,  when  payable  in  sil- 
ver, are  called  white-rents,  in  contratlistincti  n  to 
rents  reserved  in  work  cr  the  baser  metals,  called 
black-rente  or  black-moil.  Rack-rent  is  a  rent  of  tile  full 
yearly  value  of  Ihe  tenement,  or  near  it.  A  fee  farm 
rent,  is  a  rent-charge  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  fee, 
of  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at 
the  time  of  its  reservation.  Blackstone. 

RENT,  d.  t.  To  lease  ;  to  grant  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  lands  or  tenements  for  a  consideration 
in  the  nature  ol  rent.  The  owner  of  an  estate  or 
house  rents  it  to  a  tenant  f  r  a  term  of  years. 

2.  To  take   and    hold   by  lease  the  possession  of 
land  or  a  tenement,  for  a  consideration  in  the  nature 
of  rent.     The  tenant  rents  his  estate  for  a  year. 
RENT,  c.  i.     To  be  leased,  or  let  for  rent;  as,  an  es- 
tate or  a  tenement  rents  for  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 
RENTABLE,  a.     That  mav  be  rented. 
RENT' AGE,  n.     Rent.     [JVot  used.] 
RENTAL,  n.     A  schedule  or  account  of  rents. 
RENT-CHARGE,  «.     Charge  upon  an  estate. 
RENTED,  pp.     Leased  on  rent. 

RENTER,  n.     One  who  leases  an  estate  ;  more  gen- 
erally, ihe  lessee  or  tenant  who  takes  an  estate  or 
tenement  on  rent. 
REN'TER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rentraire;  L.  retraho,  rctrahcre; 
re  and  traho,  to  draw.] 

1.  To  fine-draw  ;  to  sew  together  the  edges  of  two 
pieces  of  cloth  without  doubling  them,  so  that  the 
seam  is  scarcely  visible. 

2.  In  tapestry,  to  work  new  warp  into  a  piece  of 
damaged  tapestry,  and  oil  this  to  restore  the  origiual 
pattern  or  design.  Encyc. 

3.  To  sew  up  artfully,  as  n  rent. 
REN'TER-ED,  pp.     Fine-drawn  ;  sewed    artfullv  to- 
gether 

REN'TER  ER,  n.    A  fine-drawer 
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REN'TER-ING,  ppr.     Fine-drawing;  sewing  artfully 

together. 
REN-TIER',  (ran-tTa',)  n.      [Fr.]     One  who    has  a 

fixed  income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  &c. 
RENTING,  ppr.     Leasing  on  rent ;  taking  on  rent. 
RENT-ROLL,  n.    [rent  and  roll.]    A  rental ;  a  list  or 

account  of  rents  or  income. 
RE-NO'MER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  renumero.] 

To  recount. 
RE-NO'MER-A-TED,    pp.      Recounted  ;    numbered 

again. 
RE-NO'IMER-A-TING,  ppr.     Recounting. 
RE-NUN-CI-a'TION,  n.     [L.  renunciatio.] 

The  act  of  renouncing;  a  disowning;  rejection. 
[Pee  Renounce.]  Taylor. 

REN-VERSE',  (ren-vers',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  renverser.] 

To  reverse.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

REN-VERSE',  (ren-vers',)  a.     In  heraldry,  inverted  ; 
set  with  the  head  downward,  or  contrary  to  the  nat- 
ural posture.  Encyc. 
REN-VERSE'MENT,  (ren-vers'ment,)  n.     The  act  of 

reversing.     [JVot  in  use.]  Stukely. 

Rk-OB-TaIN',».  t.    [re and  obtain.]    To  obtain  again. 
IlE-OB-TAlN'A-BLE,u.   That  may  be  obtained  again. 
Re-OB-TAIN'ED,  pp.     Obtained  again.     [Sherwood. 
RE-OB-TAIN'ING,  ppr.     Obtaining  again. 
RE-O'PEN,  o.  t.     To  open  again. 
RE-O'PEN-ED,  pp.     Opened  again. 
RE-O'P-EN-ING,  ppr.     Opening  a  second  time. 

E.  Everett. 
RE-OPPOSE',  v.  t.    To  oppose  again. 
RE-ORDAIN',  v.  t.     [re  and  ordain  :  Fr.  reardonner.] 
To  ordain  again,  as  when  the  first  ordination  is 
defective. 
Re-OR-DAIN'ED,  pp.     Ordained  again. 
RE-OR-DXIN'ING,  ppr.     Ordaining  again. 
Re-OR'DER,  v.  t.    To  order  a  second  time. 
RE-OR-DI-NA'TION,  ?i.     A  second  ordination. 

Jitlerbnry. 
RE-OR-GAN-I-7.a'TION,  n.    The  act  of  organizing 
anew  ;  as,  repeated  reorganization  of  the  troops. 

Marshall. 
RE-OR'GAN-IZE,  v.  t.     [re  and  organize.]     To  organ- 
ize anew  ;  to  reduce  again  to  a  regular  body,  or  to  a 
system  ;  as,  to  reorganize  a  society  or  an  army. 

HosacJc. 
RE-OR'GAN-TZ-EO,  pp.  or  a.     Organized  anew. 
RE-OR'GAN-lZ-ING,  ppr.     Organizing  anew. 
RE-PAC'I-Fi-ED,  pp.     Pacified  or  appeased  again. 
RE-PAC'I-FS,  v.  t.    [re  and  pacify.]     To  pacify  again. 
RE-PAC'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Pacifying  again. 
RE-PACK',  v.  t.     [re  and  pack.]    To  pack  a  second 

time  ;  as,  to  repack  beef  or  pork. 
RE  PACK'ED,  (-pakt',)  pp.    Packed  again. 
RE-PACK'ER,  7i.     One  that  repacks. 
RE-PACK'ING,  ppr.    Packing  anew. 
RET  AID',  pp.  of  Repay.     Paid  back. 
REPAIR',  (re-pare',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  reparer;  L.  reparo ;  re 
and  pa.ro,  to  prepare.     See  Pare.] 

1.  To  restore  to  a  sound  or  good  state  after  decay, 
injury,  dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction  ;  as,  to  re- 
pair a  house,  a  wall,  or  a  ship  ;  to  repair  roads  ami 
bridges.  Temperance  and  diet  may  repair  a  broken 
or  enfeebled  constitution.  Food  repairs  the  daily 
waste  of  the  body. 

2.  To  rebuild  a  part  decayed  or  destroyed  ;  to  fill 
up  ;*  as,  to  repair  a  breach. 

3.  To  make  amends,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equiv- 
alent ;  to  indemnify  fur  ;  as,  to  repair  a  loss  or  dam- 
age. 

REPAIR',  ti.  Restoration  to  a  sound  or  good  state 
after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or  partial  destruction  ; 
supply  of  loss;  reparation  ;  as.  materials  are  collect- 
ed for  the  repair  of  a  church  or  a  city. 

REPAIR',  v.  i.     [Fr.  repairer.] 

To  go  to  ;  to  betake  one's  self;  to  resort ;  as,  to  re- 
pair to  a  sanctuary  for  safety. 

Go,  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair.  Pope. 

RE-PAIR',  h.  The  act  of  betaking  one's  self  to  any 
place  ;  a  resorting  ;  abode.  Dryden. 

RE-PAIR' A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  repaired;  repara- 
ble^ 

RE-PaIR'ED,  a.  Restored  to  a  good  or  sound  state; 
rebuilt  ;  made  good. 

RE-PAIR'ER,  7i.  One  who  repairs,  restores,  or  makes 
amends;  as,  the  repairer  of  decay.  Dryden. 

RE-PAIR'ING,  ppr.  Restoring  to  a  sound  state ;  re- 
bilildillg  ;  making  amends  for  loss  or  injury. 

RE-PAIR'MENT,  n.     Act  of  repairing. 

RE-PAND',  a.  *  [L.  repandus.] 

In  botany,  having  an  uneven,  slightly  sinuous  mar- 
gin, as  the  leaf  of  Solatium  nigrum, or  common  night- 
shade. Lindley. 

RE-PAND'OUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Bent  upward  ;  convex- 
edlv  crooked.  Brown. 

REP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  reparabilis.  See 
Repair.] 

1.  That  may  be  repaired  or  restored  to  a  sound  or 
good  state ;  as,  a  house  or  wall  is  not  reparable. 

2.  That  may  be  retrieved  or  made  good  ;  as,  the 
loss  is  reparable. 

3.  That  may  be  supplied  by  an  equivalent;  a9,  a 
rejiarablc  injury 
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REP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  admitting  of  res- 
toration to  a  good  state,  or  of  amends,  supply,  or  in- 
demnification. 

REP-A-RA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  repairing;  restora- 
tion to  soundness  or  a  good  state;  as,  the  reparation 
of  a  bridge  or  of  a  highway. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted  ;  as,  the  reparation  of 
decaying  health  or  strength  after  disease  or  exhaus- 
tion. 

3.  Amends;  indemnification  for  loss  or  damage 
A  loss  may  be  too  great  for  reparation. 

4.  Amends  ;  satisfaction  for  injury 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writings, 
and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able.  Dryden. 

RE-PAR' A-TIVE,  o.  That  repairs  ;  restoring  to  a 
sound  or  good  state  ;  that  amends  defect  or  makes 
good.  Taylor. 

RE-PAR'A-TIVE,  n.  That  which  restores  to  a  good 
state  ;  that  which  makes  amends. 

Wotton.     Ketllewell. 
REP-AR-TEE',  re.t  [Fr.  reparlie,  from  repartir,  to  di- 
vide, to  share,  to  reply  ;  re  and  partir,  to  divide.] 
A  smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he  ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

REP-AR-TEE',  v.  t.  To  make  smart  and  witty  re- 
plies. Prior. 

RE-PART-I-MI-EJV'  TO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  partition  or 
distribution,  especially  of  slaves;  also,  an  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  Irving. 

RE-PASS',  77.  t.  [Fr.  repasscr :  It.  ripassare ;  re  and 
pass.] 

To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or  travel  back  ;  as,  to  repass 
a  bridge  or  a  river ;  to  repass  the  sea.  Pope. 

RE-PASS',  v.  i.  To  pass  or  go  back  ;  to  move  back  ; 
as,  troops  passing  and  repassing  before  our  eyes. 

RE-PASS'£D,  (-past',)  pp.     Passed  or  traveled  back. 

RE-PASS'ING,  ppr.     Passing  back. 

RE-PAST',  7i.  [Fr.  repas,  from  rcpa'itre ;  L.  re  and 
pasco,  to  feed.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food;  or  the  food  taken  ;  a 
meal. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  Ibey  turn.  Milton. 

A  repast  without  luxury.  Johnson. 

2.  Food  ;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast.  Shalt. 

RE-PAST',  ».  (.    To  feed  ;  to  feast.  Shak. 

RE-PAS'TC_RE,  n.  Food;  entertainment.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

RE-PA'TRI-ATE  or  RE-PAT'RI-ATE,  v.  i.  [L.  re 
and  patria,  country.] 

To  restore  to  one's  own  country.     [Little  used.] 

RE-Pa'TRI-a-TED  or  RE-PAT'RI-A-TED,pp.  Re- 
stored to  one's  own  country. 

RE-PA'TRI-A-TING  or  RE-PAT'RI-A-TING,  ppr. 
Restoring  to  one's  own  country. 

RE-PAY',  v.  I.     [Fr.  repayer ;  re  and  pay.] 

1.  To  pay  back  ;  to  refund  ;  as,  to  repay  money 
borrowed  or  advanced. 

2.  To  make  return  or  requital ;  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense  ;  as,  to  repay  kindness  ;  to  repay  an  injury. 

Benefits  which  can  not  be  repaid  —  are  not  commonly  found  to 
increase  affection.  Rambler. 

3.  To  recompense,  as  for  a  loss.  Milton. 

4.  To  compensate  ;  as,  false  honor  repaid  in  con- 
tempt. Bacon. 

REFAY'A-BLE.a.  That  is  to  be  repaid  or  refunded  ; 
as,  money  lent,  repayable  at  the  end  of  sixty  days. 

RE-PAY'ING,77pr.  Paying  back;  compensating;  re- 
quiting. 

RE-PAY'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  paying  back  ;  reim- 
bursement. 
2._The  money  or  other  thing  repaid. 

RE-PeAL',  (-peel',)  v.  «.t  [Fr.  rappelcr,  to  recall ;  re 
and  appelcr,  L.  appello  ;  ad  and  pello.] 

1.  To  recall.     [  Obsolete  as  it  respects  persons.] 

Shak. 

2.  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  will,  law,  or  statute;  to 
revoke ;  to  abrogate  by  an  authoritative  act,  or  by  the 
same  power  that  made  or  enacted  ;  as,  the  legislature 
may  repeal,  at  one  session,  a  law  enacted  at  a  pre- 
ceding one. 

RE-PEAL',  7i.    Recall  from  exile.     [JVor.  in  use.] 

Shak. 
2.  Revocation  ;    abrogation  ;    as,   the  repeal  of  a 
statute. 

RE-PeAL-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.    The  quality  or  state 

RE-PeAL'A-BLE-NESS,  J       of  being  repealable. 

RE-PeAL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  repealed; 
revocable  by  the  same  power  that  enacted.  It  is 
held  as  a  sound  principle,  that  charters  or  grants 
which  vest  rights  in  individuals  or  corporations, 
are  not  repealable  without  the  consent  of  the  gran- 
tees, unless  a  clause  reserving  the  right  is  inserted 
in  the  act. 

RE-PeAL'ED,  pp.    Revoked;  abrogated. 

RE-PeAL'ER,  7i.  One  that  repeals;  one  writ  seeks 
a  repeal. 

RE-PkAL'ING,  ppr.     Revoking;  abrogating. 

RE-PEAT',  (-peet',)  0.  (.t  [Fr.  repeter;  It.  npetcre ; 
Sp.  repetir ;  L.  repelo  ;  re  and  peto,  to  make  at  or 
drive  toward.     This  verb  ought  to  be  written  Re- 
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fete,  in  analogy  with  Compete,  and  with  Repeti- 
tion.] 

1.  To  do,  make,  attempt,  or  utter  again  ;  to  iterate  ; 
as,  to  repeat  an  action  ;  to  repeat  an  attempt  or  exer- 
tion ;  to  repeat  a  word  or  discourse ;  to  repeat  a  song  ; 
to  repeat  an  argument. 

2.  To  try  again. 

1  the  danger  will  repeat.  Dryden. 

3.  To  recite  ;  to  rehearse. 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil.  Waller. 

4.  To  seek  redress.  J.  Taylor 

5.  To  seek  again.     [Obs.] 

To  repeal  signals,  in  the  navy,  is  to  make  the  same 
signal  which  the  admiral  or  commander  has  made, 
or  to  make  a  signal  again.  Mar.  Diet. 

RE-1'EAT',  n.  *  In  music,  a  mark  directing  a  part  to  be 
repeated  in  performance. 
2.  Repetition. 
RE-PEAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Done,  attempted,  or  spoken 

again  ;  recited. 
RE-PEAT'ED-LY,  ndv.     More  than  once;  again  and 
again,  indefinitely.     He  has  been  repeatedly  warned 
of  his  danger. 
RE-PEAT'Elt,  ».     One  that  repeats;  one  that  recites 
or  rehearses. 

2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will,  by  the 
compression  of  a  spring. 
RE-PeAT'ING,  ppr.    Doing  or  uttering  again. 

2.  a.  That  strikes  the  number  of  hours  ;  as,  a  re- 
peating watch. 
RE-PeAT'ING  CIR'CLE,  n.  A  contrivance,  invented 
by  Borda,  for  determining  with  great  accuracy  the 
angular  distance  of  two  objects,  by  taking  repeated 
measurements  of  it  on  the  limb  of  a  graduated  circle. 

Olmsted. 
REP-E-DA'TION,  n.     [Low  L.  repedo ;  re  and  pes,  the 
foot.] 

A  stepping  or  going  back.     [Not  in  use.']     More. 
RE-PEL',  v.  t.     [L,  rcpello  ;  re  and  pcllo,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  drive  back  ;  to  force  to  return  ;  to  check  ad- 
vance ;  as,  to  repel  an  enemy,  or  an  assailant. 

Hippomedon  repelled  die  lioslile  tide.  Pope. 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.  Dryden. 

2.  To  meet  with  effectual  resistance,  as  an  en- 
croachment ;  to  resist ;  to  oppose  ;  as,  to  repel  an 
argument. 

RE-PEL',  v.  i.     To  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  force 
impressed.     Electricity  sometimes  attracts  and  some- 
times repels. 
2.  In  medicine,  to  check  an  afflux  to  a  part  of  the 

RE-PEL'L£D,jip.     Driven  back  ;  resisted.         [body. 

RE-PEL'LEN-CY,  n.  The  principle  of  repulsion  ;  the 
quality  of  a  substance  which  expands  or  separates 
particles  and  enlarges  the  volume  ;  as,  the  rcpcllency 
of  heat.  Black. 

2.  The  quality  that  repels,  drives  back,  or  resists 
approach  ;  as,  the  rcpcllency  of  the  electric  fluid. 

3.  Repulsive  quality.  Forster. 
RE-PEL'LENT,  a.     Driving  back  ;  able  or  tending  to 

repel. 

RE-PEL'LENT,  n.  In  medicine,  a  medicine  which 
drives  back  morbid  humors  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  from  which  they  were  unduly  secreted  ;  or 
which  prevents  euch  an  afflux  of  fluid  to  a  part,  as 
would  raise  it  to  a  tumor ;  a  discutient. 

Encyc.     Quincy.     Parr. 

RE-PEL'LER,  n.     He  or  that  which  repels. 

RE-PEL'LING,  ppr.  or  a.  Driving  back  ;  resisting  ad- 
vance or  approach  effectually. 

RE'PENT,  a.     [L.  repo,  to  creep.] 

Creeping  ;  as,  a  repent  root  or  animal. 

RE-PENT',  V.  i.  [Fr.  repentir ;  It.  pentire,  pentirsi ; 
Sp.  arrcpentirsc ;  L.  re  and  panitco,  from  pxna,  pain, 
Gr.  TToivn.     See  Pain.] 

1.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow,  or  regret,  for  something 
done  or  spoken  ;  as,  to  repent  that  we  have  lost  much 
time  in  idleness  or  sensual  pleasure  ;  to  repent  that 
we  have  injured  of  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
A  person  repents  only  of  what  he  himself  has  done 
or  said. 

2.  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past 

Enobarbus  (lid  before  thy  face  repent.  Shalt. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
convenience or  injury  done  by  past  conduct. 

Lest,  peradvcnlure,  the  people  repent  when  they  Bee  war,  and 
they  return.  — Ex.  xiii. 

4.  Applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  change  the 
course  of  providential  dealings.     Oen.  vi.     Ps.  cvi. 

5.  In  theology,  to  sorrow  or  be  pained  for  sin,  as  a 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  a  dishonor  to  his  char- 
acter and  government,  and  the  foulest  ingratitude  to 
a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence. 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  —  Luke  xiii.    Acta 

RE-PENT',  v.  t.    To  remember  with  sorrow;  as,  to 
repent  rash  words  ;   to  repent  an    injury  done  to  a 
neighbor ;   to  repent  follies  and   vices.      [See   Re- 
pentance.] 
2.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.     [Fr.  se  repentir.] 

No  man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness.  — Jer.  viii. 
[This  form  of  expression  is  now  obsolete.] 
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RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.t  [Fr.]  Sorrow  for  any  thing 
done  or  said  ;  the  pain  or  grief  which  a  person  expe- 
riences in  consequence  of  the  injury  or  inconvenience 
produced  by  his  own  conduct. 

"  Repentance  is  the  relinquishment  of  any  practice, 
from  the  conviction  that  it  has  offended  God.  Sor- 
row, fear,  and  anxiety,  are  properly  not  parts,  hut 
adjuncts  of  repentance  ;  yet  they  are  too  closely 
connected  with  it  to  be  easily  separated." 

Rambler. 

2.  In  theology,  repentance  is  distinguished  into 
evangelical  and  legal.  The  former,  usually  called 
repentance,  simply,  is  real  penitence,  sorrow,  or  deep 
contrition  for  sin,  as  an  offense  and  dishonor  to 
God,  a  violation  of  his  holy  law,  and  the  basest  in- 
gratitude toward  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence. 
Evangelical  repentance  is  accompanied  and  followed 
by  amendment  of  life.  The  sorrow  proceeding 
merely  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  is  called  legal 
repentance,  as  being  excited  by  the  terrors  of  legal 
penalties,  and  it  may  exist  without  an  amendment 
of  life. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion  from  sin  to 
God.  Hammond. 

Godly  sorrow  workelh  repentance  to  salvation. — 2  Cor.  vii. 
Matt.  ili. 

RE-PENT'ANT,  a.  [Fr.]  Sorrowful  for  past  con- 
duct or  words. 

2.  Sorro wfu  1  for  sin.  Milton. 

3.  Expressing  or  showing  sorrow  for  sin  ;  as,  re- 
pentant tears  ;  repentant  ashes  ;  repentant  sighs. 

Shuk.     Pope. 
RE-PENT'ANT,  n.     One  who  repents  ;  a  penitent. 
2.  One  that  expresses  sorrow  for  sin.     Liirlitfoot. 
RE-PENT' A NT-LY,  adv.    In  a  repentant  manner. 
RE-PENT'ED,pp.     Remembered  with  sorrow. 
RE-PENT'ER,  n.     One  that  repents. 
RE-PENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Grieving  for  what  is  past ; 

feeling  pain  or  contrition  for  sin. 
RE-PENT'ING,  «.     Act  of  repenting.     Hos.  xi. 
RE-PENT'ING-LY,  adv.     With  repentance. 
RE-PEO'PLE,  (re-pee'pl,)  v.  t      [re  and  pfoplc  ;  Fr. 

repenplcr.] 
To  people  anew  ;  to  furnish  again  with  a  stock  of 

people.      The  world,  after  the  flood,  was  rcpcuplcd 

by  the  descendants  of  one  family. 
RE-PeO'PL£D,  (re-pee'pld,)  ;ip.    Stocked  anew  with 

inhabitants. 
RE-PeO'PLING,    (re-pee'pling,)    ppr.       Furnishing 

again  with  a  stock  of  inhabitants. 
RE-PeO'PLING,    (re-pee'pling,)  n.      [Supra.]     The 

act  of  furnishing  again  with  inhabitants.         Hale. 
RE-PER-CUSS',  v.  t.     [L.  repcrcutio  ;  re  and  pcrcutio  t 

per  and  quatio,  to  shake,  to  beat.] 

To  bear  back.  Bacon. 

RE-PER-CUSS'£D,  (-kust',)  pp.     Beaten  back. 
RE-PER-CUS'SION,  (-kush'un,)  n.     [L.  rcpercussio.] 

1.  The  act  of  driving  back  ;  reverberation  ;  as,  the 
repercussion  of  sound. 

2.  In  music,  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

Encyc. 
RE-PER-etJSS'IVE,  a.     Driving  back  ;   having  the 
power  of  sending  back  ;  causing  to  reverberate  ;  as, 
rcpercussiec  rocks.  Puttison. 

2.  Repellent ;  as,  a  repcrcussive  medicine.  [Not 
in  use]  Bacon. 

3.  Driven  back  ;  reverberated.  Thomson. 
RE-PER-€USS'IVE,  n.     A  repellent.     [Obs.] 

Bacon. 
REP-ER-TI"TIOUS,  (rep-er-tish'us,)  a.      [from    L. 
repcrtus,  rcperio.] 

Found;  gained  by  finding.     [Not  in  use.]    Diet. 
REP'ER-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  repertoire;   L.  repcrtorium, 
from   rcperio,   to  find  again  ;   re  and  aperio,  to  un- 
cover.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  as 
the  index  of  a  book,  a  common-place  book,  &c. 

2.  A  treasury  ;  a  magazine. 
REP-E-TEND',  n.     [L.  repctendus,  repeto.] 

In  arithmetic,  that   part  of  a   repeating    decimal 
which  recurs  continually  ad  infinitum.        Brande. 
REP-E-TI"TION,   (rep-e-tish'un,)   n.f    [L.    repctitio. 
See  Repeat.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  or  uttering  a  second  time  ;  it- 
eration of  the  same  act,  or  of  the  same  words  or 
sounds  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing ;  the  act  of 
reading  over.  Shak. 

3.  Recital.  Chapman. 

4.  Recital  from  memory,  as  distinct  from  reading. 

5.  In  music,  the  act  of  repeating,  singing,  or  play- 
ing, the  same  part  a  second  time.  Encyc. 

6.  In  rhetoric,  reiteration,  or  a  repeating  the  same 
word,  or  the  same  sense  in  different  words,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  au- 
dience. 

REP-E-TI"TION-AL,      j  a.     Containing  repetition. 

REP-E-TI"T!ON-A-RY,  I      [Little  used.] 

REP-E-Tl"TIOUS,  (rcp-e-tish'tis,)  a.  Repeating; 
containing  repetition.     [America.]  Dwight. 

RE-PINE',  v.  i.  [re  and  pine.]  To  fret  one's  self;  to 
be  discontented  ;  to  feel  inward  discontent  which 
preys  on  the  spirits ;  with  at  or  against.     It  is  our 
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duty   never  to  repine  at  the  allotments  of   Provi- 
dence. 

2.  To  complain  discontentedly  ;  to  murmur. 

Multitudes   repine  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing  hr.t  idle- 
ness hinders  lliem  from  enjoying.  Rambler. 

3.  To  envy.  Johnson. 

RE-PlN'ER,  n.     One  that  repines  or  murmurs. 

RE-PIN'ING,  ppr.  Fretting  one's  self ;  feeling  discon- 
tent that  preys  on  the  spirits ;  complaining  ;  mur- 
muring. 

2.  a.  Disposed  to  murmur  or  complain ;  as,  a  re- 
pining temper. 

RE-PIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  fretting  or  feeling  discon- 
tent or  of  murmuring.  Burnet. 

RE-PIN'ING-LY,  ado.  With  murmuring  or  com- 
plaint Hull. 

RE-PLaOE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  replacer  ;  re  and  place] 

1.  To  put  again  in  the  former  place  ;  as,  to  replace 
a  book. 

The  earl  — was  replaced  in  his  government.  Bacon. 

2.  To  put  in  a  new  place.  Dryden. 

3.  To  repay  ;  to  refund  ;  as,  to  replace  a  sum  of 
money  borrowed. 

4.  To  put  a  competent  substitute  in  the  place  of 
another  displaced,  or  of  something  lost.  The  paper 
is  lost,  and  can  not  be  replaced. 

RE-PLAC'/iD,  (re-pliist',)  pp.  Put  again  in  a 
former  place  :  supplied  by  a  substitute.  Thus,  in 
petrifaction,  the  animal  or  vegetable  substance  grad- 
ually wastes  away,  and  is  replaced  by  silex. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  used  when  a  crystal  has 
one  or  more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or 
angles. 

RE-PLaCE'MENT,  ti.    The  act  of  replacing. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  the  removal  of  an  edge  or  angle, 
by  one  or  more  planes. 

RE-PLACING,  ppr.  Putting  again  in  a  former  place ; 
supplying  the  place  of  with  a  substitute. 

RE-PLAIT',  i'.  t.  [re  and  plait.]  To  plait  or  fold 
again  ;  to  fold  one  part  over  another  again  and  again. 

Dryden. 

RE-PLXIT'ED,  pp.     Folded  again  or  often. 

RE-PLAIT'ING,  ;)/>r.     Folding  again  or  often. 

RE-PLANT',  v.  t.     [Fr.  replanler  ;  re  and  plant.] 
To  plant  again.  Bacon. 

RE-PLANT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  planted  again. 

Cotfrraoe. 

RE-PLANT-A'TION,  rt.     The  act  of  planting  again. 

RE-PLANT'ED,;^.     Planted  anew. 

RE-PLANT'ING,  ppr.     Planting  again. 

RE-PLEAD',  v.  t.  or  i.  [re  and  plead.]  To  plead 
again.' 

RE-PLeAD'ER,  it.  In  lata,  a  second  pleading  or 
course  of  pleadings  ;  or  the  power  of  pleading  again. 

Whenever  a  repleader  is  granted,  the  pleadings  must  begin  de 
novo.  Blackslone. 

RE-PLEA D'ING,  i)7jr.     Pleading  again. 
RE-PLEN'ISH,  v.  t.     [Norm,  replencr,  to  fill ;  It.  ricm- 
pire ;  L.  re  and  plcnus,  full.] 

1.  To  fill ;  to  stock  with  numbers  or  abundance. 
The  magazines  are  replenished  with  corn  ;  the  springs 
are  replenished  with  water. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  — Gen.  i. 

2.  To  finish  ;  to  complete.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
RE-PLEN'ISH,  v.  i.     To  recover  former  fullness. 

Bacon. 
RE-PLEN'ISIl-ED,  (re-plen'isht,)  pp.     Filled;  abun- 

dautlv  supplied. 
RE-PLEN'ISH-ING,   ppr.     Filling ;   supplying   with 

abundance. 
RE-PLeTE',  a.     [L.  replctus  ;  re  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
Completely  filled  ;  full. 

His  words  replete  with  guile.  Wilton. 

RE-PLE'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  replctio.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  completely  filled,  or  super- 
abundant fullness.  Bacon. 

2.  In  medicine,  fullness  of  blood  ;  plethora.    Coze. 
RE-PLE'TIVE,  a.     Filling  ;  replenishing.    Cutgrave. 
RE-PLE'TIVE-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  be  filled. 
RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Replevy.]     Inlaw, Ih-oX. 

may  be  replevied. 

RE-PLEVI-.ED,  ;;/).     Taken  by  a  writ  of  replevin. 

RE-PLEV'IN,  71.  [See  Replevy.]  An  action  or  rem- 
edy granted  on  a  distress,  by  which  a  person  whose 
cattle  or  goods  are  distrained  has  them  returned  to 
his  own  possession,  upon  giving  security,  to  try  the 
right  of  taking  in  a  suit  at  law,  and,  if  that  should 
be  determined  against  him,  to  return  the  cattle  or 
goods  into  the  possession  of  the  distrainor. 

Blackstone. 
2.  The  writ  by  which  a  distress  is  replevied. 

RE-PLEV'I-SA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  replevied  ;  but 
little  used,  being  superseded  by  Repleviable. 

RE-PLEV'Y,  v.  I.  [re  and  pledge,  Norm,  plcgg  or 
plevy,  whence,  in  Law  L.  replegiabilis  and  replc- 
giarc] 

1.  To  take  back,  by  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  cattle 
or  goods  that  have  been  distrained,  upon  givingsecu- 
rity  to  try  the  right  of  distraining  in  a  suit  at  law, 
and,  if  that  should  be  determined  against  the  plain- 
tiff, to  return  the  cattle  or  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
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distrainor.     In  this  case,  the  person  whose  goods  are 
distrained  becomes  the  plaintiff,  and  the  person  dis- 
training the  defendant  or  avowant.         Blackstone. 
2.  To  bai,. 

RE-PI. EV'Y-ING,  ppr.  Retaking  a  distress.  [See 
Replevy,] 

REP-I.1-€a'TION,  n.     [L.  repliealio.     See  Reply.] 

1.  An  answer;  a  reply.     Particularly, 

2.  In  law  pleadings,  the  reply  of  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant's  plea. 

3.  Return  or  repercussion  of  sound.     [Not  used.] 

Shah. 
REP'LieATE,  a.     In  botany,  folded  hack.    London. 
REP'LI-CATE,  n.     In  music,  a  repetition. 
RE-PLI'/CU,  pp.     Answered;  returned  for  an  answer. 
RE-PLI'ER,  n.     One  who  answers  ;  he  that  speaks  or 

writes  in  return  to  something  spoken  or  written. 
RE-PL V,  v.  t.+  [Fr.  repliuuer  ;  L.  replico ;  rennd  plica, 

to  fold,  that  is,  to  turn  or  send  to  ;  It.  replicarc  ;  Sp. 

rcplicar.     See  Apply,  Employ,  and  Ply.] 

1.  To  answer ;  to  make  a  return,  in  words  or 
writing,  to  something  said  or  written  by  another. 

O  man,  wlw  art  thou  tltat  repliesl  against  God  I  —  Rom.  be. 

2.  Il  lam,  to  answer  a  defendant's  plea.  The  de- 
fendant pleads  in  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration  ; 
the  plaintiff  replies  to  the  defendant's  plea  in  bar. 

RE-PL?',  v.  t.    To  return  for  an  answer.    He  knows 

not  what  to  reply. 
RE-PL V, n.     [Fr.  repHque ;  It.  replica.] 

1.  An  answer;  that  which  is  said  or  written,  in 
answer  to  what  is  said  or  written  by  another. 

2.  A  book  or  pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  an- 
other. 

REPLYING,  ppr.     Answering   either  in  words  or 

writing. 
RE-POL'ISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  repolir ;  re  and  polish.] 

To  polish  again.  Donne. 

RE-POL'ISH-EO,  (-pol'isht,)  pp.    Polished  again. 
RE-POL'ISH-ING,  ppr.     Polishing  anew. 
REPORT',  v.  t.      [Fr.  rapporter ;    L.  rcporto,  to  carry 

back  ;  re  and  porta,  to  bear.] 

1.  To  bear  or  bring  back  an  answer,  or  to  relate 
what  has  been  discovered  by  a  person  sent  to  exam- 
ine, explore,  or  investigate  ;  as,  a  messenger  reports 
to  his  employer  what  he  has  seen  or  ascertained. 
The  committee  reported  the  whole  number  of  votes. 

2.  To  give  an  account  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell. 
They  rtported  his  good  deeds  before  me.  —  Neli.  vi.    Acts  iv. 

3.  To  tell  or  relate  from  one  to  another  ;  to  circu- 
late publicly,  as  a  story  ;  as  in  the  common  phrase, 
it  is  reported. 

It  is  reported  araonf  the  heathen,  and  Gashniu  saiih  it,  that  thou 
ami  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  —  Neh.  vi. 

In  this  form  of  expression,  it  refers  to  the  subse- 
quent clause  of  the  sentence  ;  "  that  thou  and  the 
Jews  think  to  rebel,  is  reported." 

4.  To  give  an  official  account  or  statement;  as, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  reports  to  congress  an- 
nually the  amount  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 

5.  To  give  an  account  or  statement  of  cases  and 
decisions  in  a  court  of  law  or  chancery. 

6.  To  return,  as  sound  ;  to  give  b:ick.        Bacon. 
To  be  reported,  or,  usually,  to  be  reported  of;  to  be 

well  or  ill  spoken  of;  to  be  mentioned  with  respect 

or  reproach.    Jicts  xvi.     Rom.  iii. 
RE-PoRT',  v.  i.     To  make  a  statement  of  facts.    The 

committee  will  report  at  twelve  o'clock. 
RE-POUT',  n.    An  account  returned  ;  a  statement  or 

relation  of  facts  given    in   reply   to    inquiry,   or  by 

a  person  authorized  to  examine  and  make  return  to 

his  employer. 

From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report.  Waller. 

2.  Rumor  ;  common  fame  ;  story  circulated.  Re- 
port, though  often  originating  in  fact,  soon  becomes 
incorrect,  and  is  seldom  deserving  of  credit.  When 
we  have  no  evidence  but  popular  report,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  suspend  our  opinions  in  regard  to  the  facts. 

3.  Repute;  public  character;  as,  evil  report  and 
good  report.     2  Cor.  vi. 

Cornelius  was  of  guod  report  among  the  Jews.  —  Acts  X. 

4.  Account ;  story  ;  relation. 

It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  my  own  land  of  thy  acts  and 
of  thy  wisdom.  —  I  Kh.gs  x. 

5.  Sound  ;  noise  ;  a?,  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  can- 
non. Bacon. 

6.  An  account  or  st?.tement  of  a  judicial  opinion 
or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and  determined  in  a 
court  of  law,  chancery,  &c.  The  books  containing 
such  statements  are  aiso  called  reports. 

7.  An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten ;  particularly,  a  statement  in  writing  of  proceed- 
ings and  facts  exhibited  by  an  officer  to  his  superi- 
ors ;  as,  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  to 
congress,  of  a  master  in  chancery  to  the  court,  of 
committees  to  a  legislative  body,  and  the  like. 

RE  PORT'ED,  pp.  m  a.  Told,  related,  or  stated  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry  or  direclion  ;  circulated  in  popu- 
lar rumors  ;  reputed  ;  stated  officially. 

KE-PCRT'ER,  n.    One  that  gives  an  account,  verbal 
or  written,  official  or  unofficial. 
2.  An  officer  or  person  who  makes  statements  of 


law  proceedings  and  decisions,  or  of  legislative  de- 
bates. 

RE-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  account  ;  relating  ; 
presenting  statements  of  facts,  or  of  adjudged  cases 
in  law. 

RE-PoRT'ING-LY,  adv.    By  report  or  common  fame. 

RE-PoS'AL,  7t.  [from  repose.]  The  act  of  reposing 
or  resting.  Shak. 

RE-PoSE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  reposer  ;  re  and  poser,  to  put; 
It.  riposare  ;  Sp.  reposar ;  L.  repono,  reposui.] 

1.  To  lay  at  rest. 

After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  rtpose 

Your  wearied  virtue.  '  Milton. 

2.  To  lay  ;  to  rest,  as  the  mind,  in  confidence  or 
trust ;  as,  to  repose  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person's 
veracity. 

3.  To  lay  up  ;  to  deposit ;  to  lodge  ;  as,  pebbles  re- 
posed in  cliffs.  Woodward. 

4.  To  place  in  confidence. 
RE-PoSE',  v.  i.    To  lie  at  rest ;  to  sleep. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed.  Chapman. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence.  I  repose  on  the  faith 
and  honor  of  a  friend. 

3.  To  lie ;  to  rest ;  as,  trap  reposing  on  sand. 
RE-PoSE',  n.     [Fr.  repos.] 

1.  A  lying  at  rest. 

2.  Sleep  ;  rest ;  quiet.  Milton.     Shak. 

3.  Rest  of  mind  ;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  un- 
easiness. 

4.  In  poetry,  a  rest ;  a  pause.  Encye. 

5.  In  the  fine  arts,  that,  which  affords  a  point  of 
rest  for  the  eye ;  opposed  to  the  scattering  and  di- 
vision of  a  subject  into  too  many  unconnected  parts, 
and  also  to  any  thing  which  is  overstrained,  violent, 
or  gorgeous.  Brande. 

RE-P6S'.ED,  pp.    Laid  at  rest;  placed  in  confidence. 
RE-PoS'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  at  rest. 
RE-PoS'ING,  ppr.     Laying  at  rest ;   placing  in  confi- 
dence ;  lying  at  rest  ;  sleeping. 
RE-POS'IT,  v.  t.     [L.  repositus,  repono.] 

To  lay  up ;  to  lodge,  as  for  safety  or  preservation. 
Others  reposit  their  young  in  holes.  Derham. 

RE-POS'IT-ED, pp.  Laid  up;  deposited  for  safety  or 
preservation. 

RE-POS'IT-ING,  ppr.  Laying  up  or  lodging  for 
safety  or  preservation. 

RE-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  "•  The  act  of  re- 
placing; as,  the  reposition  of  a  bone.         Wiseman. 

RE-POS'I-TO-RY,  n,     [L.  repositorium,  from  repono.] 

A  place  where  things  are  or  may  be  deposited  for 

safety  or  preservation.    A  granary  is  a  repository  for 

corn,  an  arsenal  for  arms.     The  mind  or  memory  is 

called  the  repository  of  ideas.  Locke. 

RE-POS-SESS',  v.  t.  [re  and  possess.]  To  possess 
again. 

Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land.  Pope. 

To  repossess  one's  self;  to  obtain  possession  again. 

RF.-POS-SESS'ED,  (-pos-sest',)  pp.     Possessed  again. 

RE-POS-SESS'ING,  ppr.  Possessing  again;  obtain- 
ing possession  again. 

Rr.-POS-SES'SION,  (-pos-sesh'un,)  n.  The  act  of 
possessing  again  ;  the  state  of  possessing  again. 

RE-POUR',  v.  t.     [re  and  pour.]    To  pour  again. 

Rlv-PoUR'ED.  pp.     Poured  again. 

RE-PSUR'ING,  ppr.     Pouring  again. 

REP-RE-HEND',  v.  t.  [L.  reprehendo ;  re  and  pre- 
hendo,  to  seize  ;  Fr.  reprendre.] 

1.  To  chide  ;  to  reprove. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee.  Shale. 

2.  To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

I  nor  advise  nor  reprehend  the  choice.         •  Philips. 

3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 

This  color  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered,  by  Imputing  to 
all  excellences  in  compositions  a  kind  of  poverty.  [JVof  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

4.  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  a  fault ;  with  of; 
as,  Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury.     Bacon. 

REP-RE-HEND'ED.pp.     Reproved;  blamed. 

REP-RE-HEND'ER,  n.  One  that  reprehends;  one 
that  blames  or  reproves.  Hooker. 

REP-RE-HEND'ING,  ppr.     Reproving;  blaming. 

REP-RE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reprehensus.] 
Blamable  ;    culpable  ;    censurable  ;    deserving  re- 
proof;  applied  to  persons  or  things  ;  as,  a  reprehensible 
person  ;  reprehensible  conduct. 

REP-RE-IIEN'SI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Blamableness ;  cul- 
pableness. 

REP-1!  E-HEN'SI-BLY,  adv.  Culpably  ;  in  a  manner 
to  deserve  censure  or  reproof. 

REP-RE-IIEN'SION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reprehensio.] 
Reproof;  censure;  open  blame.     Faults  not  pun- 
ishable may  deserve  reprehension. 

REP-RE-IIEN'SIVE,  a.     Containing  reproof.      South. 

REP-RE-HEN'SO-RY,  a.     Containing  reproof. 

Boswell. 

REP-RE-SENT',  v.  t.    [Fr.  represents ;  L.  repnescnto  ; 
re  ant!  Low  L.  prascnto,  from  prmsens,  present.] 
1.  To  show  or  exhibit  by  resemblance. 

Before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac,  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 


2.  To  describe  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  in  words. 


3.  To  exhibit ;  to  show  by  action  ;  as,  a  tragedy 
well  represented.  Johnson. 

4.  To  personate  ;  to  act  the  character  or  to  fill  the 
place  of  another  in  a  play  ;  as,  to  represent  the  char- 
acter of  King  Richard. 

5.  To  supply  the  place  of;  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  another.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  repre- 
sents the  nation.  The  congress  of  the  United  States 
represents  the  people  or  nation.  The  senate  is  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  States  in  their  corporate 
capacity. 

C.  To  show  by  arguments,  reasoning,  or  statement 
of  facts.  The  memorial  represents  the  situation  of 
the  petitioner.  Represent  to  your  son  the  danger  of 
an  Idle  life,  or  profligate  compauy. 

7.  To  stand  in  the  place  of,  in  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 

Alt  the  branches  inherit  the  same  6hare  that  their  root,  whom 
they  represent,  would  have  done.  Blackstone. 

REP-RE-SENT' A-RLE,  a.    That  may  be  represented. 
REP-RE-SENT'ANCE,  n.    Representation  ;  likeness. 

[Not  used.]  Donne. 

REP-RE-SENT'ANT,  n.    A  representative.    [Not  in 

use.]  rVotton. 

REP-RE-SENT-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  representing, 

describing,  or  showing. 

2.  That  which  exhibits  by  resemblance;  image, 
likeness,  picture,  or  statue  ;  as,  representations  of 
God.  StillingfteeL 

3.  Any  exhibition  of  the  form  or  operations  of  a 
thing  by  something  resembling  it.  A  map  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  world  or  a  part  of  it.  The  terres- 
trial globe  is  a  representation  of  the  earth.  An  orrery 
is  a  representation  of  the  planets  and  their  revolutions. 

4.  Exhibition,  as  of  a  play  on  the  stage. 

5.  Exhibition  of  a  character  in  theatrical  perform- 
ance. 

6.  Verbal  description  ;  statement  of  arguments  or 
facts  in  narration,  oratory,  debate,  petition,  admoni- 
tion, &c. ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  historian,  of  a 
witness,  or  an  advocate. 

7.  The  business  of  acting  as  a  substitute  for  an- 
other ;  as,  the  representation  of  a  nat4on  in  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

8.  Representatives,  as  a  collective  body.  It  is  ex- 
pedient to  have  an  able  representation  in  both  houses 
of  congress. 

9.  Public  exhibition. 

11).  The  standing  in  the  place  of  another,  as  an 
heir,  or  in  the  right  of  taking  by  inheritance. 

Blackstone. 
REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE.  a.     [Fr.  representatif.] 

1.  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 

They  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representative,  to  be 
prtjper  and  real.  AtUrbury. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another  ;  as, 
a  council  representative  of  the  people.  Swift. 

REP-RE-SENT' A-TIVE,  n.      One  that  exhibits  the 
likeness  of  another. 

A  suiue  of  Rumor,  whispering  ! 
representative  of  credulity. 

2.  In  legislative  or  other  business,  an  agent,  deputy, 
or  substitute,  who  supplies  the  place  of  another  or 
others,  being  invested  with  his  or  their  authority. 
An  attorney  is  the  representative  of  his  client  or  em- 
ployer. A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
representative  of  his  constituents  and  of  the  nation. 
In  matters  concerning  his  constituents  only,  lie  is 
supposed  to  be  bound  by  their  instructions,  but  in  the 
enacting  of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  supposed  not 
to  be  bound  by  their  instructions,  as  he  acts  for  the 
whole  nation. 

3.  In  law,  one  that  stands  in  the  place  of  another 
as  heir,  or  in  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  to  a  crown. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  exhibited  or  shown. 


idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  to 
Addison. 


This  doctrine  supposes  Ihe  perfections  of  God  to  be  the  represent- 
atives to  us  of  whatever  we  perceive  in  the  creatures. 

Locke. 

REP-RE-SENT' A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  character 
of  another  ;  by  a  representative.  Barrow. 

2.  By  substitution  ;  by  delegation  of  power. 

Sandys. 
REP-RE-SENT'A-TIVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  orqual- 
ity  of  being  representative. 

Dr.  Burnet  observes,  that  every  thought  is  attended  with  con* 
sciousness  and  representativeness.  Spectator. 

REP-RE-SENT'EI),pp.  Shown;  exhibited;  person- 
nted  ;  described  ;  stated  ;  having  substitutes. 

REP-RE-SENT'ER,  n.  One  who  shows,  exibbits,  or 
describes. 

2.  A  representative ;  one  that  acts  by  deputation. 
[Utile  used.]  Swift. 

REP-RE-SENT'ING,  ppr.  Showing;  exhibiting; 
describing;  acting  in  another's  character;  acting 
in  the  place  of  another. 

REP-RE-SENT'MENT,  n.  Representation;  image, 
an  idea  proposed  as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. Taylor.     Brown. 
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RE-PRESS',  v.  t.  [L.  reprcssus,  reprimo ;  re  and  pre- 
mo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  crush  ;  to  quell ;  to  put  down  ;  to  subdue  ; 
to  suppress;  as,  to  repress  sedition  or  rebellion;  to 
repress  the  first  risings  of  discontent. 

2.  To  check ;  to  restrain. 

Such  kings 
Favor  the  innocent,  repress  the  bo\d.  Waller. 

RE-PRESS',  n.     The  act  of  subduing.     [Not  in  use.] 

RE-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  pp.  or  a.  Crushed  ;  sub- 
dued. 

RE-PRESS'ER,  n.    One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 

RE-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Crushing;  subduing;  check- 
ing. 

RE  PRES'SION,  (re-presh'un,)  n.    The  act  of  subdu- 
ing ;  as,  the  repression  of  tumults.  K.  Charles. 
2.  Check ;   restraint. 

RE-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Having  power  to  crush;  tending 
to  subdue  or  restrain. 

RE-PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  repress. 

RE-PRIeV'AL,  (re-preev'al,)  n.  Respite ;  reprieve. 
[Nut  in  use.]  Overbury. 

RE-PRIeVE',  (re-preeve',)  v.  t.  [I  know  not  the  or- 
igin of  tliis  word,  unless  it  is  the  French  reprendre, 
rqtris.  In  Norm,  repriont  is  rendered  reprieved  de- 
ductions, and  reprises,  deductions  and  duties  yearly 
paid  out  of  lands.] 

1.  To  respite  after  sentence  of  death  ;  to  suspend 
or  delay  the  execution  of  for  a  time  ;  as,  to  reprieve  a 
criminal  for  thirty  days. 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time.  Rogers. 

2.  To  grant  a  respite  to ;  to  relieve  for  a  time  from 
any  suffering. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy, 
yet  can  not  secure  a  man  from  his  conscience.  South. 

RE-PRIEVE',  n.  The  temporary  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  sentence  of  death  on  a  criminal. 

Clarendon. 
2.  Respite ;  interval  of  ease  or  relief. 

All  that  1  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 

Till  1  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.  Denham. 

REPRIEVED,  pp.  or  o.  Respited ;  allowed  a 
longer  time  to  live  than  the  sentence  of  death  per- 
mits. 

REPRIEVING,  ppr.  Respiting;  suspending  the 
execution  of  for  a  time. 

REP'RI-MAND,  v.  (.t  [Fr.  reprimandcr.  If  this  word 
is  from  L.  reprimo,  it  must  be  formed  from  the  parti- 
ciple reprimendus.] 

1.  To  reprove  severely  ;  to  reprehend ;  to  chide 
for  a  fault. 

Germanicns  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tiberius,  for  travel- 
ing into  Egypt  without  his  permission.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  officially,  in  execution 
of  a  sentence.  The  court  ordered  the  officer  to  be 
reprimanded. 

REP'RI-MAND,  n.  f  Severe  reproof  for  a  fault;  repre- 
hension, private  or  public.  Spectator. 
REP'RI-MAND-ED,  pp.     Severely  reproved. 
REP'RI-MAND-ING,  ppr.     Reproving  severely. 
RE-PRINT',  o.  t.     [re  and  print.]     To  print  again  ;  to 
print  a  second  or  any  new  edition.  Pope. 
2.  To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing. 
The  business  of  redemption  is  —  to  reprint  God's  image  on  the 
soul.  South. 
RE'PRINT,  n,    A  second  or  a  new  edition  of  a  book. 

Review  of  Qriesbach. 
RE-PRINT'ED,  pp.     Printed  anew  ;  impressed  again. 
RE-PRINT'ING,  ppr.    Printing  again;  renewing  an 

impression.  • 

RE-PRlS'AL,  (re-prlz'al,)  n.  [Fr.  represailles;  It. 
ripresaglia;  Sp.  represalia;  Fr.  reprendre,  repris,  to 
retake  ;  re  and  prendre,  L.  prendo.] 

1.  The  seizure  or  taking  of  any  thing  from  an  en- 
emy by  way  of  retaliation  or  indemnification  for 
something  taken  or  detained  by  him. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  from  an  enemy  to  indem- 
nify an  owner  for  something  of  his  which  the  enemy 
has  seized.  Reprisals  may  consist  of  persons  or  of 
goods.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the 
subjects  of  an  offending  state,  until  satisfaction  shall 
be  made.  Blackstone. 

3.  Recaption  ;  a  retaking  of  a  man's  own  goods  or 
any  of  his  family,  wife,  child,  or  servant,  wrong- 
fully taken  from  him,  or  detained  by  another.  In 
this  case,  the  owner  may  retake  the  goods  or  persons 
wherever  he  finds  them.  Blaclistone. 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  a  commission  grant- 
ed by  the  supreme  authority  of  a  state  to  a  subject, 
empowering  him  to  pass  the  frontiers  [marque,]  that 
is,  enter  an  enemy's  territories,  and  capture  the 
goods  and  persons  of  the  enemy,  in  return  for  goods 
or  persons  taken  by  him. 

4.  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  inflicting 
Buffering  or  death  on  a  prisoner  taken  from  him,  in 
retaliation  of  an  act  of  inhumanity.  Vattel. 

RE-PRISE',  n.    [Fr.]     A  taking  by  way  of  retaliation. 

[  Obs.  1  Dry  den. 

RE-PRISE',  v.  t.     To  take  again.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 

2.  To  recompense  ;  to  pay.     [Obs.]  Grant. 

REPRIS'ING,  ppr.     Taking  again  ;  recompensing. 
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RE-PRIZ'ES,  n.  pi.  In  law,  deductions  or  payments 
out  of  the  value  of  land  ;  as,  rent-charges  or  annui- 
ties. Brande. 

RE-PRO  ACH',  v.  t.  [Fr.  rcprocher;  It.  rimprocciare  ; 
from  the  same  root  as  approach,  and  Fr.  proche,  near, 
L.  prox,  in  prozimus,  from  a  root  in  Class  Big,  signi- 
fying to  thrust  or  drive  ;  probably  "pa.] 

1.  To  censure  in  terms  of  opprobrium  or  contempt. 

Mezentiu8  with  his  ardor  warmed 

His  fainting  friends,  reproadied  their  shameful  flight, 

Repelled  the  victors.  Dryden. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  language. 

That  shame 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 

3.  To  upbraid  ;  to  suggest  blame  for  any  thing.  A 
man's  conscience  will  reproach  him  for  a  criminal, 
mean,  or  unworthy  action. 

4.  To  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt.     Luke  vi. 
RE-PROACH',  n.     Censure  mingled  with   contempt 

or  derision;  contumelious  or  opprobrious  language 
toward  any  person  ;  abusive  reflections ;  as,  foul- 
mouthed  reproach.  Sltak. 

2.  Shame;  infamy;  disgrace. 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.  —  Joel  ii.     Is.  iv. 

3.  Object  of  contempt,  scorn,  or  derision. 

Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  may 
be  no  more  a  reproach.  —  Neh.  ii. 

4.  That  which  is  the  cause  of  shame  or  disgrace. 
Oen.  xxx. 

RE-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.     Deserving  reproach. 

2.  Opprobrious;  scurrilous.     [Not  proper.]     Elyot. 

RE-PROACH'A-llLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
reproachable. 

RE-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  reproachable  man- 
ner. 

RE-PRoACH'iSD,  (re-procht',)  pp.  Censured  in  terms 
of  contempt  ;  upbraided. 

RE-PROACH'ER,  n.     One  who  reproaches. 

RE-PRoACH'FUL,  a.  Expressing  censure  with  con- 
tempt; scurrilous;  opprobrious;  as,  reproachful 
words.  Shak. 

2.  Shameful ;  bringing  or  casting  reproach ;  infa- 
mous ;  base;  vile;  as,  reproachful  conduct  ;  a  re- 
proachful life. 

RE-PROACH'FIJL-LY,  adv.  In  terms  of  reproach; 
opprobriously  ;  scurrilously.     1  Tim.  V. 

2.  Shamefully  ;  disgracefully  ;  contemptuously. 

RE-PRoACH'ING,  ppr.  Censuring  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt ;  upbraiding. 

REP'RO-BATE,  a.  [L.  reprobatus,  rcprobo,  to  disal- 
low ;  re  and  probo,  to  prove.] 

1.  Not  enduring  proof  or  trial ;  not  of  standard 
purity  or  fineness  ;  disallowed  ;  rejected. 

Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath  re- 
jected them. — Jer.  vi. 

2.  Abandoned  in  sin  ;  lost  to  virtue  or  grace. 

They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  him,  being 
abominable  and  disobedient,  and  to  every  good  work  repro- 
bate. —  Tit.  i. 

3.  Abandoned  to  error,  or  in  apostasy.    2  Tim.  iii. 
REP'RO-BATE,  »i.  f  A  person  abandoned  to  sin  ;  one 

lost  to  virtue  and  religion. 

1  acknowledge  myself  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  traitor  to  the 
king.  Ralegh. 

REP'RO-BATE,  v.  t.  To  disapprove  with  detestation 
or  marks  of  extreme  dislike  ;  to  disallow  ;  to  reject. 
It  expresses  more  than  Disapprove  or  Disallow. 
We  disapprove  of  slight  faults  and  improprieties;  we 
reprobate  what  is  mean  or  criminal. 

2.  In  a  milder  sense,  to  disallow. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  is  reprobated  and  disallowed  of  in  law. 

Aytiffe. 

3.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal  destruc- 
tion. Hammond. 

4.  To  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without  hope  or 
pardon. 

Drive  him  out 
To  reprobated  exile.  Southern. 

REP'RO-BA-TED,  pp  or  a.  Disapproved  with  ab- 
horrence ;  rejected;  abandoned  to  wickedness  or  to 
destruction. 

REP'RO-BATE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  repro- 
bate. 

REP'RO-BA-TER,  n.    One  that  reprobates. 

REP'RO-Ba-TING,  ppr.  Disapproving  with  extreme 
dislike;  rejecting;  abandoning  to  wickedness  or  to 
destruction. 

REP-RO-BA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reprobatin.] 

1.  The  act  of  disallowing  with  detestation,  or  of 
expressing  extreme  dislike. 

2.  The  art  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  being  aban- 
doned to  eternal  destruction. 

When  a  sinner  is  so  hardened  as  to  feel  no  remorse  or  misgiving 
of  conscience,  it  is  considered  as  a  sign  of  reprobation. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  condemnatory  sentence  ;  rejection. 

Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  ou  clipl  poetry  and  false  coin. 

Dryden. 

REP-RO-B A'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  abandons  others 

to  eternal  destruction.  South. 

RE  PRO-DuCE',  );.  t.     [re  and  produce.]     To  produce 
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again  ;  to  renew  the  production  of  a  thing  destroyed. 
Trees  are  reproduced  by  new  shoots  from  the  roots  or 
stump  ;  and  certain  animals,  as  the  polype,  are  repro- 
duced from  cuttings.  Encyc. 
2.  Sometimes  used  for  Generate. 

RE-PRO-DOC'/tt),  (-duste',)  pp.    Produced  anew. 

RE-PRO-DuC'ER,  n.    One  or  that  which  reproduces. 

Burke. 

RE-PRO -DtjC'ING,  ppr.     Producing  anew. 

Ric-PRO-DUC'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  repro- 
ducing that  which  has  been  destroyed  ;  as,  the  repro- 
duction of  plants  or  animals  from  cuttings  or  slips. 
The  reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters  and 
crabs  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  natural  his- 
tory. Encyc. 
2.  Sometimes  used  for  Generation.        Brande. 

REPRODUCTIVE,     )  a.     Pertaining  to  or  used  in 

RE-PRO-DUG'TORY,  (      reproduction.  Lyell. 

Rf.-PRO-MUL'GATE,  v.  t.    To  promulgate  again. 

Re  PRO-MUL-GA'TION,  n.    A  second  promulgation. 

RE-PROOF',  ii.  t  [from  reprove.]  Blame  expressed  to 
the  face  ;  censure  for  a  fault ;  reprehension. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.  Pope. 

He  that  halelh  reproof  is  brutish.  —  Prov.  xii. 

2.  Blame  cast ;  censure  directed  to  a  person. 

RE-PRO V'A-BLE,  a.  [from  reprove.]  Worthy  of  re- 
proof; deserving  censure;  blaniable.  Taylor. 

RE-PROVA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  reprova- 
lile. 

RE-PROVA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  reprovahle  manner. 

RE-PROVE',  (re-proov',)  v.  i.t  [Fr.  reprouver ;  L.  re- 
probo  ;  re  and  prvio,,  to  prove.] 

1.  To  blame;  to  censure 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices.  —  Ps.  I. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  to  the  face ;  to  chide ;  to 
reprehend.    Luke  iii. 

3.  To  blame  for;  with  of;  as,  to  reprove  one  of 
laziness.  Curem. 

4.  To  convince  of  a  fault,  or  to  make  it  manifest. 
John  xvi. 

5.  To  refute  ;  to  disprove.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

6.  To  excite  a  sense  of  guilt.  The  heart  or  con- 
science reproves  us. 

7.  To  manifest  silent  disapprobation  or  blame. 

The  vicious  can  not  bear  the  presence  of  the  good,  whose  very 
looks  reprove  them,  and  whose  life  is  a  severe,  though  silent 
admonition.  Buckminsler. 

RE-PROVED,  (re-proovd',)  pp.  Blamed  ;  reprehend- 
ed ;  convinced  of  a  fault. 

REPROVER,  n.  One  that  reproves  ;  he  or  that 
which  blames.     Conscience  is  a  bold  reprover. 

South. 

RE-PROVING,  ppr.     Blaming  ;  censuring. 

RE-PROVING-LY,  adv.    In  a  reproving  manner. 

RE-PRONE',  v.  t.  [re  and  prune.]  To  prune  a  sec- 
ond time.  Evelyn* 

Rf.-PRuN'ED,  pp.    Pruned  a  second  time. 

RE-PRON'ING,  ppr.     Pruning  a  second  time. 

REP-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  rcptatio.]  The  act  of  creep- 
ing or  crawling.  Brande. 

REP'TiLE,  (rep'til,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  reptilts,  from 
repo,  to  creep,  Gr.  en-Mi  It.  rcttile  ;  Sp.  reptil.  (See 
Creep.)  The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  rub  oi 
scrape,  or  to  seize.] 

1.  Creeping  ;  moving  on  the  belly,  or  with  small 
feet. 

2.  Groveling;  low;  vulgar;  as,  a  reptile  race  or 
crew  ;  reptile  vices.  Burke. 

REP'TILE,  n.  An  animal  that  moves  on  its  belly,  or 
by  means  of  small,  short  legs,  as  snakes,  lizards, 
tortoises,  and  the  like. 

In  zoology,  the  reptiles,  or  reptil'ia,  constitute  a  class 
or  order,  including  all  such  animals  as  are  cold- 
blooded, vertebrated,  and  breathe  air  ;  as  tortoises 
lizards,  frogs,  etc.  Bell  has  separated  the  batracht- 
ans  from  this  class,  and  arranges  them  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Amphibia,  because  they  breathe  water 
in  the  tadpole  state. 

2.  A  groveling  or  very  mean  person  ;  a  term  of 
contempt. 

REP-TIL'I-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Reptilia.  or  rep- 
tiles. Lyell. 

REP-TIL'I-AN,  n.  An  animal  of  the  order  Reptilia  ; 
a  reptile.  Lyell. 

RE-PUB'LIC,  n.  [L.  rcspublica;  res  and  publica  ;  pub- 
lic affairs.] 

1.  A  commonwealth  ;  a  state  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people.  In  modern  usage,  it 
differs  from  a  democracy  or  democratic  state,  in 
which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
in  person.  Yet  the  democracies  of  Greece  are  often 
called  republics. 

2.  Common  interest ;  the  public.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
Republic  of  letters;  the  collective  body  of  literary  or 
learned  men. 
RE-PUB'LIC-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  republic  ;   con- 
sisting of  a  commonwealth  ;  as,  a  republican  consti- 
tution or  government. 

2.  Consonant  to  the  principles  of  a  republic  ;  as, 
republican  sentiments  or  opinions;  republican  man- 
ners. 
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RE-PUBLICAN,  n.    One  who  favors  or  prefers  a 

republican  form  of  government. 
RE-I'UB'LIC-AN-ISM,  b.    A  republican  form  or  sys- 
tem uf  government. 
2.  Attachment  to  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Burke. 
RE-PUII'Lie-AN-TZE,  v.  t.     To  convert  to  republican 
principles  ;  as,  to  rcpublicanhe  the  rising  generation. 

Ramsay. 
RE-rCB-LIC-A'TION,  n.     [re  ami  publication.] 

1.  A  second  publication,  or  a  new  publication  of 
Something  before  published. 

2.  A  second  publication,  as  of  a  former  will ;  re- 
newal. 

Il*  thfrc  be  many  testaments,  the  last  overthrows  all  the  former ; 
but  the  republication  ol  a  former  will  revokes  one  of  a  later 
date,  and  establishes  the  first.  Blackstone. 

RE-PUB'LISH,  ».  i.     \re  and  publish.]     To  publish  a 
second  time,  or  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  a  work 
before  published. 
2.  To  publish  anew. 

Unless,  subsequent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the  devisor  repub- 
lishes Ills  Will.  Blackstone. 
RtJ-PUB'l.ISH  ED,  (Jishtj) pp.     Published  anew. 
RE-PUB'LiSH  ER,  n.     One  who  republishes. 
RE-PUB'LTSH-ING,  ppr.     Publishing  again. 
RK-PO'l)l-A-RLE,  a.     [from    repudiate.]     That   may 

he  rejected  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  put  away. 
RE-PO'I)I-aTE,  v.  t.    [Fr.  repudier;    L.  repudio ;  re 
and  one  of  the  roots  in  Class  Bd,  which  signifies  to 
send  or  thrust.] 

1.  To  cast  away  ;  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Atheists  —  repudiate  all  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bentley. 

2.  To  refuse  any  longer  to  acknowledge;  to  dis- 
claim ;  as,  the  state  has  repudiated  its  debts.  [Re- 
cent.] 

3.  Appropriately,  to  put  away  ;  to  divorce  ;  as  a 
wife. 

RE-PO'DI-a-TED,  pp.  Cast  off;  rejected  ;  discarded  ; 
disclaimed  :  divorced. 

RE-l'U'DI-A-TlNG,  ppr.  Casting  off;  rejecting;  dis- 
claiming; divorcing. 

RJB-PU-DI-a'TION,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rcpudiaiio.] 

1.  Rejection  ;  the  act  of  disclaiming  ;  as,  the  re- 
pudiation of  a  doctrine. 

2.  The  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  state  or  government 
to  pay  its  debts.  [Recent] 

3.  'Divorce  ;  as,  the  repudiation  of  a  wife. 

Mrbuthnot 
RE-Pu'OI-A-TOR,  ii.     One  that  repudiates. 
RE-POGN',  (ro-pQne',)  v.  t.     [L.  repugno  ;  re  and  pug- 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist.     [Not  used.]  Elttot. 
RE-PHG'NANCE,    I   «.t[Fr.    repugnance;    V.  ripu- 
RE-PUG'NAN-CY,  (      gnania  ;  L.  rcpagnantia,  from 
repugno,  to  resist ;  re  and  pugno,  to  fight.] 

1.  Opposition  of  mind  ;  reluctance ;  unwilling- 
ness. Shale.     Dryden. 

2.  Opposition  or  struggle  of  passions ;  resistance. 

South. 

3.  Opposition  of  principles  or  qualities  ;  inconsist- 
ency ;  cont-ariety. 

Hm  where  difference  is  without  repugnancy,  that  which  h-uh  been 
can  be  no  prejudice  lo  thai  which  is.  Hooker. 

RE-PUG'NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  repngnans.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent ;  properly  fol- 
lowed by  to.  Every  sin  is  repugnant  to  the  will  of 
God.  Every  thing  morally  wrong  is  repugnant  both 
to  the  honor,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  offender. 

2.  Disobedient;  not  obsequious.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Shak. 
RE-PHG'NANT-LY,  adv.     With  opposition;  in  con- 
tradiction. Brown. 
RE-PUG'NSTE,  v.  t.     To  oppose  ;  to  fight  against. 
RE-PUL'LU-LJTE,  v.  i.     [L.  re  and  pullulo,  to  bud.] 

To  bud  again.  Howell. 

RE-Pin,-LU-L.A'T10N,  n.     The  act  of  budding  again. 
RE-PULSE?,  (re-puls',)  n.    [L.  repulsa,  from  repcllo; 
re  ami  pello,  to  drive.] 

1.  A  being  checked  in  advancing,  or  driven  back 
by  force.     The  enemy  met  with  repulse  and  retreated. 

2.  Refusal ;  denial.  Binley. 
RE-PULSE',  (re-puls',)  v.  t.     [L.  repulsus,  repello.] 

To  repel  ;  to  beat  or  drive  back  ;  as,  to  repulse  an 
assailant  or  advancing  enemy.     Knowles.     Milton. 

RE-PULS'EI),  (re-pulsl',)  pp.     Repelled  ;  driven  back. 

RE-PULS'ER,  n.     One  that  repulses  or  drives  back. 

Sherwood. 

RE-PULS'ING,  ppr.     Driving  hack. 

RE-PUL'SION,  (re-pul'shun,)  ?j.  In  physics,  that 
power  by  which  bodies,  or  the  particles  of  bodies,  are 
made  to  recede  ironi  each  other.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  act  of  repelling. 

RE-PULs'lVE,  o.  Repelling  ;  driving  off,  or  keeping 
from  approach.  The  repulsive  power  of  .tin- electric 
fluid  is  remarkable. 

2.  Cold  ;  reserved  ;  forbidding  ;  as,  repulsive  man- 
ners. 

RE-PULSTVE-LY,  adv.     Bv  repulsing. 

RE-PULS'lVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
pulsive or  forbidding. 

RE  PULSE'LESS,  a.     That  can  not  be  repelled. 

RE-PULS'O-RY,  a.     Repulsive  ;  driving  back. 
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Re-PUR'CHASE,  v.  t.  [re  and  purchase.]  To  buy 
again  ;  to  buy  back  ;  to  regain  by  purchase  or  ex- 
pense. Hale. 

RE-PUR'CHASE,  n.  The  act  of  buying  again;  the 
purchase  again  of  what  has  been  sold. 

Rii-PUR'CIIAS-SD,  (-pur'chast,)  pp.  Bought  back  or 
again  ;  regained  by  expense  ;  as,  a  throne  repurchas- 
ed with  the  blood  of  enemies.  Shak. 

RE-PUR'CHAS-ING,  ppr.  Buying  back  or  again; 
regaining  by  the  payment  of  a  price. 

REP'lJ-TA-BLE,  a.  [from  repute..]  Being  in  good  re- 
pute ;  held  in  esteem  ;  as,  a  reputable  man  or  char- 
acter ;  reputable  conduct.  It  expresses  less  than 
respectable  and  honorable,  denoting  the  good  opinion 
of  men,  without  distinction  or  great  qualities. 

2.  Consistent  with  reputation  ;  not  mean  or  dis- 
graceful. It  is  evidence  of  extreme  depravity  that 
vice  is  in  any  case  reputable. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude  an  enemy  as 
to  deleal  one.  Broom*. 

REP'U.-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rep- 
utable. 

REP'U.-TA-BLY,  ado.  With  reputation  ;  without  dis- 
grace or  discretlit ;  as,  to  fill  an  office  reputably. 

REP-U-TA'TI()i\,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  repulaiio.) 

1.  Good  name  ;  the  credit,  honor,  or  character 
which  is  derived  from  a  favorable  public  opinion  or 
esteem.  Reputation  is  a  valuable  species  of  property 
or  right,  which  should  never  be  violated.  With  the 
loss  of  reputation,  a  man,  and  especially  a  woman, 
loses  most  of  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  best  evidence  of  refutation  is  a  man's  whole  life.     Antes. 

2.  Character  by  report  ;  in  a  good  or  bail  sense  ; 
as,  a  man  has  the  reputation  of  being  rich  or  poor,  or 
of  being  a  thief.  Jlddison. 

RE-PO'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  repute. 
RE-POTE',  v.  t.     [L.   reputo;  re  and  puto,  to  think; 
Fr.  rrpuler.] 
To  think  ;  to  account ;  to  hold  ;  to  reckon. 
Tli-  kiiig  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent.  Shak. 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasls,  and   reputed  vile  in  your 
sight  f  — Job  xviii. 

RE-POTE',  ii.  Reputation;  good  character  ;  the  credit 
or  honor  derived  from  common  or  public  opinion  ; 
as,  men  of  repute. 

2.  Character  ;  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  man  held  in 
bad  repute. 

3.  Established  opinion  ;  as,  upheld  by  oltl  repute. 

Milton. 

RE-PuT'ED,pp.  or  a.    Reckoned  ;  accounted. 

RE-POT'ED-LY,  ado.  In  common  opinion  or  estima- 
tion. Burrow. 

RE-POTE'LESS,  a.     Disreputable  ;  disgraceful.  Sltak. 

RE-POT'ING,  ppr.  Thinking  ;  reckoning  ;  account- 
ing. 

RE-Q.UEST',  (re-kwest',)  n.  [Fr.  requite. ;  L.  requisi- 
tus,  requiro  ;  re  and  quiEro,  to  seek  ;  It.  richiesta  ,-  Sp. 
requcsta.     See  GIukst,  Question.] 

1.  The  expression  of  desire  to  some  person  for 
something  to  be  granted  or  done  ;  an  asking  ;  a  peti- 
tion. 

Hainan  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to  Esther  the  queen. 

—  Esih.  vii. 

2.  Prayer;  the  expression  of  desire  to  a  superior 
or  to  the  Almighty.     I'hd.  iv. 

3.  The  thing  asked  for  or  requested. 

]  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests.  Shak. 

He  gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their  souls. 

—  Ps.  cvi. 

4.  A  state  of  being  desired  or  held  in  such  estima- 
tion as  to  be  sought  after  or  pursued. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as  wealth  among 
us  now.  Temple. 

In  request  ;  in  demand  ;  incredit  or  reputation. 

Coriolanus  lieing  now  in  no  request.  Sliak. 

Request  expresses  less  earnestness  than  entreaty  and 
supplication,  and  supposes  a  right  in  the  person  re- 
quested to  deny  or  refuse  to  grant.  In  this  it  differs 
from  demand. 

Court  of  Requests ;  in  England,  a  court  of  equity  for 
the  relief  of  such  persons  as  addressed  his  majesty 
by  supplication  ;  abolished  by  stat.  16  ami  17  Car. 
1.     It  was  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Brandc. 

2.  A    local    tribunal,  sometimes  called   a  Court  of 
Conscience,  founded  by  act  of  parliament  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  from  any  inhabitant  or 
trader  in  the  district  defined  bv  the  act.         P.  Cyc. 
RE-aUEST',c.  r..t  [Fr.  requSter.] 

1.  To  ask  ;  to  solicit ;  to  express  desire  for. 

The  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  which  he  requested,  was  n 
thousand  ami  seven  hundred  "shekels  of  gold. —Judges  viii. 

2.  To  express  desire  to;  to  ask.  We  requested  a 
friend  to  accompany  us. 

RE-CIUEST'ED,  pp.     Asked  ;  desired  ;  solicited. 
RE  CiUEST'ER,  n.     One  who  requests  ;  a  petitioner. 
RE-QUEST'ING,  ppr.     Asking;  petitioning. 
RE-QUICK'KM,  v.  t.     [re  and   quicken.]     To   reani- 
mate ;  to  give  new  life  to.  Shak, 
RE-OUICK'EN-fiD,  pp.     Reanimated. 
RE-(1U1CK'£N-ING,  ppr.     Reanimating;   invigorat- 


RER 

Rk'QUI-E.M,  ?..  [I,.]  hi  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
a  liynm  or  mass  sung  for  the  (lend,  fur  the  reft  of  hi  A 
soul  ;  so  called  from  the  lirsl  word.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  grand  music;. I  composition,  performed  in 
honor  of  some  deceased  person.  Brandt. 

3.  Rest;  quiet:  peace.     [Not  in  use.]        Sandy.* 
RE-O.UFE-TO-RY,  n.     [Low  L.  rcquictoriuw.) 

A  sepulchre.     [Nut  in  use.]  Weeeer. 

RK'CIUIN,  n.     [Fr.]     Tile  French  name  of  the  white 

shark,  Carcharias  vulgaris.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 
RE-aUTR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  require.)     That  may  be 

required  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  demanded.  Hate. 

RE-Q.UIRE',  v.  t.     [L.  requiro;  re  and  qumro,  to  seek  ; 

Fr.  and  Sp.  requenr.     See  Q.uerv.] 

1.  To  demand  ;  to  ask,  as  of  right  and  by  author- 
ity. We  require  a  person  to  do  a  thing,  and  we  re- 
quire a  thing  to  he  done. 

Why,  then,  doth  my  lord  require  this  tiling? —  1  Cliion.  XJti. 

2.  To  claim;  to  render  necessary;  as  a  duly  or 
any  thing  indispensable  ;  as,  the  law  of  God  requires 
strict  obedience. 

3.  To  ask  as  a  favor ;  to  request. 


I  was  ashamed   lo  require  of  the  kin 
horsemen  to  help  us  againm  the  i 


a  band  of  soldiers  and 
emy  in  the  way.  —  Ezra 


[In  this  sense,  tlic  word  is  rarely  used.] 

4.  To  call  to  account  for. 

1  will  require  iny  flock  at  their  hand.  —  Ezek.  xxsiv. 

5.  To  make  necessary  ;  to  need  ;  to  demand. 

The  king's  business  required  haste.  —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

6.  To  avenge;  to  take  satisfaction  for.     1  Sam.  xx. 
RE-QUIR'.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Demanded  ;  needed  ;  neces- 
sary. 

RE-UUIRE'MENT,  n.     Demand  ;  requisition. 

Scutt.     Cltatmers. 

This  ruler  was  one  of  those  who  believe  ih.it  tl.py  can  nil  up 

evcrv  requirement  cuni.iin.i_il  in  the  rule  of  ri^lil-'oiisin-ss. 

f.M.  Mason. 

The  Bristol  water  is  of  service  where  the  secretions  exc-"d  the 

requirements  of  health.  Encyc. 

RE-QU7R'ER,  it.     One  who  requires. 

RE-CiUTR'ING,  ppr.     Demanding;  needing. 
REU'UI-SITE,  (rek'we-zit,)  a.     [L.  requisitus,  from 
requiro.] 

Required  by  the  nature  of  things  or  by  circum- 
stances ;  necessary;  so  'needful  that  it  can  not  be 
dispensed  with  Repentance  and  faith  are  requeue 
to  salvation  ;  air  is  requisite  to  support  life;  heat  is 
requisite  to  vegetation. 
UECl'UI-SITE,  (rek'we-zit,)?/.  That  which  is  neces- 
sary; something  indispensable.  Contentment  is  a 
requisite  to  a  happy  life. 

God,  on  his  part,  h\s  ilcelared  the  requisites  on  ours;  what  we 
must  i\o  to  Obtaiu  blessings,  is  the  great  business  of  lis  all  to 
know.  Wake. 

REQ/UUSITE-LY,  (rrk'we-zit-le,)  adv.     Necessarily  ; 

in  a  requisite  manner.  Boyle. 

RECl'UI-SITE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  requisite 

or  necessary  ;  necessity.  Boyle. 

REU-UI-Sr'TION,   (rek-we-zish'un,)   n.      [Fr.  ;    H. 

rcquisizione.     See  Require.] 

1.  Demand  ;  application  made  as  of  right.  Under 
the  old  confederation  of  the  American  States,  con- 
gress often  made  requisitions  on  the  States  for  money 
to  supply  the  treasury  ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  en- 
force their  requisitions,  and  the  States  neglerted  or 
partially  complied  with  them.  Hamilton. 

9.  A  written  call  or  invitation  ;  as,  a  requisition  for 
a  public  meeting.     [En?,] 

RE-UUIS'I-TIVE,  a.  Expressing  or  implying  de- 
mand. Harris. 

RE-aUlS'I-TO-RY,  a.  Sought  for;  demanded.  [Lit- 
tle USCil.) 

RE-CIUI'TAL,  ii.  [from  requite.]  Return  for  any 
office,  good  or  bad  ;  in  a  <rond  sense,  compensation  ; 
recompense  ;  as,  the  requital  of  services  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  retaliation  or  punishment ;  as,  the  requital  of 
evil  deeds. 

2.  Return  ;  reciprocal  action. 

No  merit  ilvir  avi'ision  can  remove, 

Nor  ill  requital  can  eli'ace  their  luve.  Waller. 

RE-QUITE',  v.  t.  [from  quit,  L.  cedo  ;  Tr.  cuitighim. 
to  requite ;  cuiteiich,  recompense.] 

1.  To  repay  either  good  or  evil  ;  in  a  goad  sense,  to 
recompense;  to  return  an  equivalent  in  good  ;  to  re- 
ward. 

I  also  will  requite  you  this  kintlness.  —  2  Sam.  ii.     1  Tim.  v. 

In  a  bad  sense,  to  retaliate  ;  to  return  evil  for  evil  ; 
to  punish. 

Joseph  will  cert.inly  requite  us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  lo  him. 
—  Gen.  1. 

2.  To  do  or  give  in  return. 

He  h:Uh  requited  me  evil  for  good.  —  I  Sum.  xxv. 

RE-CiUTT'ED,/)/>.    Repaid  ;  recompensed  ;  rewarded. 

RE-QUIT'ER,  ».     One  who  requites. 

RE-QUIT'ING,  ppr.  Recompensing  ;  rewarding  ;  giv- 
ing in  return. 

ReRE'FIkF,  «.  A  fief  held  of  a  superior  feudatory  j 
an  under  fief,  held  by  an  under  tenant. 

Blackstone. 
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RERE'-MOUSE,  71.     [Sax.  hreremiis.] 

A  lint.     [See  Rear-Mouse.] 
RE-HE-SOLVE',  v.  t.    To  resolve  a  second  time. 
LlE-RE-SOLVfiD,  pp.    Resolved  a  second  time. 
REllE'WARD,  71.      [rear  and  ward.]     The  part  of  an 
army  that  marches  in  the  rear,  as  the  guard  ;   the 
rearguard.    Num.  x.     Is.  lii. 

[  The  latter  orthography  is  to  be  preferred.] 
RE  SAIL',  a  t.  or  i.    [re  and  sail.]    To  sail  back. 

Pope. 
RK-S\STi,'ED,  pp.     Sailed  back. 
RE-SAIL'hVG  ppr.     Sailing  back. 
Rl:-SA  LE',  71.     [re  and  sale.]    A  sale  at  second  hand. 

Bacon. 
2.  A  second  sale;  a  sale  of  what  was  before  sold 
to  the  possessor. 
RlC-SA  Ll'TE',  o.  t.     [L.  resaluto ;  re  and  saluto,  to 
salute  ;  Fr.  resaluer.] 

I.  To  salute  or  greet  anew.  Milton. 

2    To  return  a  salutation. 
RkSA-LOT'ED,  pp.     Saluted  again. 
RE-SA-LuT'ING,  /7/7r.     Saluting  anew. 
RE-SC1ND',  i!.  t.     [L.  rescindo  ;  re  and  scindo,  to  cut ; 
Fr.  resciiider.] 

1.  To  abrogate  ;  to  revoke  ;  to  annul  ;  to  vacate 
an  act  by  the  enacting  authority  or  by  superior  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  rescind  a  law,  a  resolution,  or  a  vote  ; 
to  rescind  an  edict  or  decree  ;  to  rescind  a  judg- 
ment. 

2.  To  cut  off.     [Nut  used.] 
RE-SCIND'ED,  pp.     Abrogated;  revoked;  annulled. 
RE-SCIND'ING,    ;7/7r.      Abrogating;    revoking;  an- 
nulling. 

RE-SCIS'SION,  (re-sizh'un,)  n.  [Fr.  rescision,  from 
L.  reseissus.] 

1.  The  act  of  abrogating,  annulling,  or  vacating  ; 
as,  the  rescission  of  a  law,  decree,  or  judgment. 

2.  A  cutting  off. 

RE-SCIS'SO-RY,  (-siz'zo-re,)  a.     [Fr.  rcscisoire.] 

Having  power  to  cut  off  or  to  abrogate.      Sclden. 
RES'COI'S,  (res'kus,)  n.     Inlaw.     [See  Rescue.] 
RE-SCRIBE',  v.  L      [L.  rcscribo  ;    re   and   scribo,  to 
write.] 

1.  To  write  hack.  -Ayl'ffe. 

2.  To  write  over  again.  Howell. 
RESCRIPT,  w.     [L.  rescriptum,  rrsrribn.] 

1.  In  Rinnan  antiquity,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on  some  dif- 
ficult question.  Tills  answer  served  as  a  decision  of 
the  question,  arid  might  therefore,  as  a  precedent, 
gradually  obtain  the  force  of  an  edict  or  law.     Hence, 

2.  An  edict  or  decree.  Smith's  Diet. 
RE-SCR I  P'TION,  77.     A  writing  back  ;  the  answering 

of  a  1  'tter.  Looeday. 

RE-SCRIPT'IVE-LY,  ado.     By  rescript.     [ Unusual.] 

Burke. 

RES'CU-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  rescued.    Gay/on. 

RES'CuE,  (res'ku,)  v.  t.  [Norm,  resenre,  to  rescue: 
rescous,  retaken,  rescued,  relieved  ;  Fr.  recuurre,  re- 
coils :  qtt.  from  rccouvrer,  to  recover.  The  Italian 
riscat/are,  Sp.  reticular,  Port,  resgatar,  to  redeem,  to 
rescue,  is  compounded  of  re  ami  cattare,  to  gel.  The 
Fr.  reams  is  evidently  the  It.  riscossa,  recovery,  ris- 
cossa, recovered,  from  riscnotcrr,  to  redeem,  ransom, 
regain,  escape,  exact,  or  recover,  contracted,  in  Fr. 
recourre,  from  7-t  or  re  and  It.  scitoterc,  to  shake  ; 
scossu,  a  shaking  ;  L.  re  and  i/ualio.] 

To  free  or  deliver  from  any  confinement,  violence, 
danger,  or  evil  ;  to  liberate  from  actual  restraint,  or 
to  remove  or  withdraw  from  a  state  of  exposure  to 
evil  ;  as,  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from  an  officer  ;  to  res- 
cue seamen  from  destruction  by  shipwreck. 

So  ill"  people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  lie  died  not.  —  t  Sam.  xiv. 

Cuttle  la\n  by  distress,  contrary  to  law,  may  be  rescued  by  the 
owner,  while  on  Lheir  wuv  to  the  pound.  Blackstone. 

Estimate  the  vain-  ol  one  soul  rescued  from  etern  d  guilt  and 
agouv,  and  destined  to  grow  forever  ill  the  know]  dge  and 
likeness  ol  God.  A.  Dickinson. 

RES'CC'E,  7i.  [See  the  verb.]  Deliverance  from  re- 
straint, violence,  or  danger,  by  force,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  agent. 

2.  In  law,  rescue,  or  rescous ;  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distress 'from  the  distrainor,  or  from  the 
custody  of  the  law  ;  also,  the  forcible  liberation  of  a 
defendant  from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  in  which 
cases  the  remedy  is  by  writ  of  rescous.  But  when 
the  distress  is  unlawfully  taken,  the  owner  may  law- 
fully make  rescue. 

The  rescue  of  a  prisoner  from  Ihe  court,  is  punished  with  per- 
petual imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods.    B:ackstoue. 

RES'CO  ED,  (res'kude,)  pp.  or  a.  Delivered  from  con- 
fin  "in  in  or  danger  ;  or  forcibly  taken  from  the  cus- 
t  dy  of  the  law. 

RES'eU-ER,  «.    One  that  rescues  or  retakes.     Kent. 

UES'€IJ-ING,  ppr.  Liberating  from  restraint  or  dan- 
ker .  forcihly  taking  from  the  custody  of  the  law. 

RE-SEARCH',  (re-senh'.)  n.     [Fr.  recherche.] 

Diligent  inquiry  or  examination  in  seekint;  facts  or 
principles  ;  laborious  or  continued  search  after  truth  ; 
as,  researches  of  human  wisdom.  Rofcrs. 

'    RF-SE  \RCH',  (re-serch',)   v.  t.      [Fr.  rechcrcher;  re 
and  che.rcher.] 


RES 

1.  To  search  or  examine  with  continued  care;  to 
seek  diligently  for  the  truth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research,  with  due  distinction,  in  the  actions  of 
eminent  personages,  both  how  much  may  have  been  blem- 
ished by  the  envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity,    [tlnusuat.]  IVoilon. 

2.  To  search  again  ;  to  examine  anew. 
RE-SEARCH'ER,  (re-serch'er,)  n.  One  who  diligently 

inquires  or  examines. 

RE-SEARCH'ING,  ppr.  Examining  with  continued 
care. 

RE-SeAT',  v.  t.     [re  and  seat.]     To  seat  or  set  again. 

RE-SEAT'ED,  pp.     Seated  again.  [Dryden. 

RE-SeAT'ING,  ppr.     Seating  again. 

RE-SECTION,  ?i.     [L.  rescrlio,  reseco.] 

The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.  Cotgrave. 

RE-SEEK',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Resought.  [re  and 
seek.] 

To  seek  again.  J.  Bartow. 

RE-SeIZE',  (see?.',)  v.  t.  [re  and  seize.]  To  seize 
again  ;  tti  seize  a  second  time.  Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  to  take  possession  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  have  been  disseized. 

Whereupon  the  elierifl'  is  commanded  to  reseize  the  land  and  all 
the  chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  same  in  his  custody  till  the 
arrival  of  the  justices  of  assize.  BUickslone. 

RE-SEIZ'£D,  pp.    Seized  again. 
RE-SElZ'ER,  it.     One  who  seizes  again. 
Re-SeFZTNG,  ppr.     Seizing  again. 
Re-SeIZ'IJRE,  (re-sezh'yur,)  n.     A  second  seizure; 

Hie  act  of  seizing  again.  Bucon. 

Re-SELL',  v.  t.    To  sell  again  ;  to  sell  what  has  been 

bought  or  sold.  IVheaton,  v.  4. 

RE-SELL'ING,jipr.     Selling  ar-ain. 
RE-SEM'BLA-BLE,  o.     [See  Resemble.]     That  may 

be  compared.     [jYut  in  use.]  Qower. 

RE-SEM'ISLANCE,  fre-zem'-,)  n.     [Fr.  ressemblance. 

See  Resemrle.] 

1.  Likeness;  similitude,  either  of  external  form  or 
of  qualities.  We  observe  a  resemblance  between  per- 
sons, a  resemblance  in  shape,  a  resemblance  in  man- 
ners, a  resemblance  in  dispositions.  Painting  and 
poetry  hear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  one 

-object  of  both  is  to  please,  Dryden. 

2.  Something  similar;  similitude;  representation. 

These  sensible  things  which  religion  hath  allowed,  are  resem- 
blances lormed  according  to  things  spiritual.  Hooker. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair.  Milton. 

RE-SEM'BLE,  (re-zem'b!,)  tj.  (.  [Fr.  ressembler ;  It. 
rassembrare ;  Sp.  asemejur ;  Port,  asscmelhar.  See 
Similar.] 

1.  To  have  the  likeness  of;  to  bear  the  similitude 
of  something,  either  in  form,  figure,  or  qualities.  One 
man  may  resemble  another  in  features  ;  he  may  resem- 
ble a  third  person  in  temper  or  deportment. 

Each  one  resembled  the  children  of  a  king.  —  Judges  viii. 

2.  To  liken  ;  to  compare ;  to  represent  as  like  some- 
thing else. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africa  are  resembled  to  a  libhard's  skin,  the 
distance  of  whose  spots  represents  the  dispersed  situation  of 
the  habitations.  Brercisood. 

RE-SEM'BLED,  pp.     Likened;  compared. 

RE-SE.M'BLING,  ppr.  Having  the  likeness  of;  likc-i- 
ing;  comparing. 

RE-SEND',  a.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Resent,  [re  and  send.] 
To  send  again  ;  to  send  back.    [Nut  in  use.]    Shale. 

RE-SENT',  pp.  of  Rebend.    Sent  again. 

RE-SENT',  (re-zent',)  t>.  (.  [Fr.  ressentir,  to  perceive 
again,  to  have  a  deep  sense  of;  7-p  and  scntir,  to  per- 
ceive L.  sentio:  It.  risentire,  to  resent,  to  hear  again, 
to  resound  ;  Sp.  rcsentirsr,  to  resent,  also,  to  begin  to 
give  way  or  to  fail  ;  rcsentimiento,  resentment,  a  (law 
or  crack.] 

Literally,  to  have  a  corresponding  sentiment  or 
feeling.     Hence, 

1.  To  take  well;  to  receive  with  satisfaction. 
[Ods.l  Bacon. 

2.  To  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  affront ; 
to  be  in  some  degree  angry  or  provoked  at. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  auger  wouhlst  resent  the  offered  wrung.  Mi'ton. 

RE-SENT' ED,  pp.    Taken  ill  ;  being  in  some  measure 

angry  at. 
RE-SENT'EU,  n.   One  who  resents  ;  one  that  feels  an 

injury  deeply.  Wotton. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  one  that  takes  a  thing  well. 

[  0/7 s. ]  Barrow. 

RE-SENT'FIIL,  a.    Easily  provoked  to  anger;  of  an 

irritable  temper. 
RE-SENT'F11L-LY,  adv.    With  resentment. 
RE-SEWING,  ppr.    Takine  ill  ;  feeling  angry  at. 
RE-SE.\T'L\'G-LY,  adv.     With  a  sense  of  wrong  or 

affront ;  with  a  ilegree  of  anger. 
2.  With  deep  sense  or  strong  perception.    [04s.] 

Jl/iire. 
RE-SENT'I  VE,  a.   Easily  provoked  or  irritated  ;  quick 

to  feel  an  injury  or  affront.  Thomson. 

RE-SENT'MENT,  u.  t  [Fr.  ressentiincnt ;    It.  risenti- 

viento  :  Sp.  resentimiento.] 

1.  The  excitement  of  passion  which  proceeds  from 

a  sense  of  wrong  offered  to  ourselves  or  to  those  who 

are  connected  with  us  ;  anger.     This  word  usually 

expresses  less  excitement  than  Anger,  though  it  is 


RES 

often  synonymous  with  it.  It  expresses  much  less  than 
Wrath,  Exasperation,  and  Inoionation.  In  this 
use,  resentment  is  not  the  sense  or  perception  of  inju- 
ry, but  the  excitement  which  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show  ?         Dryden. 

2.  Strong  perception  of  good.    [Not  in  use.]    More. 
RES-ER-Va'TION,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  reservo.] 

1.  The  act  of  reserving  or  keeping  hack  or  in  the 
mind;  reserve;  concealment  or  withholding  from 
disclosure  ;  as,  mental  reservation. 

2.  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed  or 
disclosed,  or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward. 

With  reservation  of  a  hundred  knights.  Sltak. 

In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  the  public  land  re- 
served for  some  special  use,  as  for  schools,  the  use  of 
Indians,  &c. 

3.  Custody  ;  state  of  being  treasured  up  or  kept  in 
store.  Shuk. 

4.  In  law,  a  clause  or  part  of  an  instrument  by 
which  something  is  reserved,  not  conceded  or  grant- 
ed ;  also,  a  proviso. 

Mental  reservation,  is  the  withholding  or  failing  to 
disclose  something  that  affects  a  statement,  promise, 
etc.,  and  which,  if  disclosed,  would  materially  vary 
its  import. 

Menial  reservations  are  the  refuge  of  hypocrites.         Encyc. 

RE-SERVA-TIVE,  a.     Keeping;  reserving. 

RE-SERVA-TO-RY,  n.  [from  reserve.]  A  place  in 
which  tilings  are  reserved  or  kept.  Woodward. 

RE-SERVE',  (re-zerv',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  reserver  ;  L.  reservo  ; 
re  antl  servo,  to  keep.] 

1.  To  keep  in  store  for  future  or  other  use ;  to  with- 
hold from  present  use  for  another  purpose.  The 
fanner  sells  his  corn,  reserving  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  his  family. 

Hast  thou    seen    the  treasures  of    hail,   which  I  have  reserved 
against  the  day  of  trouble?  —  Job  xxxviii, 

2.  To  keep  ;  to  hold  ;  to  retain. 

Will  he  reserue  his  anger  forever  f  —  Jer.  iii. 

3.  To  lay  up  and  keep  for  a  future  time.    2  Pet  ii. 

Reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.    Siei/t. 

RE-SERVE',  (re-zerv',)  n.  That  which  is  kept  for 
other  or  future  use  ;  that  which  is  retained  from  pres- 
ent use  or  disposal. 

The  virgins,  beside  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried  likewise  a  re- 
serve  in  suuie  other  vessel  for  a  continual  supply.  Titlolson. 

2.  Something  in  the  mind  withheld  from  disclos- 
ure. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  scheme,  it  is  still 
with  certain  reserves  and  deviations.  Addison. 

3.  Exception  ;  a  withholding. 

Is  knowledge  so  despised  ? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  lorbids  to  taste  r  Milton. 

4.  Exception  in  favor. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  reserve. 

Rogers. 

5.  Restraint  of  freedom  in  words  or  actions  ;  back- 
wardness ;  caution  in  personal  behavior.  Reserve 
may  proceed  from  modesty,  bashfulness,  prudence, 
prudery,  or  sullenness. 

My  soul,  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  disjoined, 


Leliall  . 


old  all  the  sex  behind. 


Prior. 


6.  In  tote,  reservation. 

/7t  reserve  :  in  store  ;  in  keeping  for  other  or  future 
use.  He  has  large  quantities  of  wheat  171  reserve. 
He  has  evidence  or  arguments  t'7t  reserve. 

Body  of  reserve  ;  in  military  affairs,  a  select  body 
of  troops  in  the  rear  of  an  army  drawn  up  for  hattle, 
reserved  to'stistain  the  other  iines  as  occasion  may 
require  ;  a  body  of  troops  kept  for  an  exigency. 
RE-SERV.ED,  pp.  Kept  for  another  or  future  use ; 
retained. 

2.  77.  Restrained  from  freedom  in  words  or  actions  ; 
backward  in  conversation  ;  not  free  or  frank. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all.  Walsh. 

Nolhing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see.  Drydtn. 

RESERVEDLY,  adv.  With  reserve  ;  with  back- 
wardness ;  not  with  openness  or  frankness. 

Woodward. 
2.  Scrupulously  ;  cautiously  ;  cold'.v.  Pope. 

RF.-SERV'ED-NESS,  77.  Closeness;  want  of  frank- 
ness, openness,  or  freedom.  A  man  may  guard  him- 
self by  that  silence  and  reservedncss  which  every  one 
may  innocently  practice.  South. 

RE-SERVER,  n.     One  that  reserves. 

RE-SERVING,  ppr.  Keeping  back  ;  keeping  for  other 
use,  or  for  use  at  a  future  time. ;  retaining. 

RES-ER-VOIR',  (rez-er-vwor',)  v.  [Fr.]  A  place 
where  any  thing  is  kept  in  store,  particularly  a  place 
where  water  is  collected  and  kept  for  use  when 
wanted,  as  to  supply  a  fountain,  a  canal,  or  a  city  by 
means  of  aqueducts,  or  to  drive  a  mill-wheel  and 
the  like  ;  a  cistern  ;  a  mill-pond  ;  a  basin. 

RE-SET',  ».  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  Reset.  In  Scofc  law,  to 
receive  stolen  goods. 

2.  To  set  over  again,  as  a  page  of  matter  among 
printers. 

RE-SET',  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods,  or  harboring  of  a  criminal.  Jamicson. 

2.  Among. printers,  matter  reset. 
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RE-SET'TER,  n.     In   Scots  law,  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods.  Bouvier. 

RE-SET'TLE,  v.  L     [re  and  settle.]     To  settle  again. 
2.  To  install,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.      |  Swift. 

RE-SET'TLE,  v.  i.    To  settle  in  llie  ministry  a  sec- 
ond time  ;  to  be  installed. 

RE-SET'TLJCr),  pp.     Settled  again  ;  installed. 

RE-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.    Tlie  act  of  settling  or  com- 
posing again. 

The  resettlement  of  my  discomposed  soul.  Norrit. 

2.  The  state  of  settling  or  subsiding  again  ;  as,  the 
resettlement  of  lees.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  second  settlement  in  the  ministry. 
RE-SET'TLING,  ppr.     Settling  again  ;  installing. 
RE-SHAPE',  v.  t.    To  shape  again. 
RE-SH.xP'ED,  (-shapt'0  pp.     Shaped  again. 
RE-SHSP'ING,  ppr.    Shaping  a  second  time. 
RE-SHIP',  v.  t.     [re  and   ship.]     To  ship  again  ;    to 

ship  what  has  been  conveyed  by  water  or  imported  ; 

as  coffee  and  sugar  imparled  into  New  York,  and 

reshipped  for  Hamburg. 
RE-SHIP' ME  NT,  71.     The  net  of  shipping  or  loading 

on  board  of  a  ship  a  second  time  ;  the  shipping  for 

exportation  what  has  been  imported. 
2.  Tint  which  is  reshipped. 
RE-SHI  P'PKD,  (re-shipi',) /'/).    Shipped  again. 
KE-SHIP'PING,  ppr.     Shipping  again. 
RK'SI-ANCE,  ii.    [See  Resiant.]     Residence  ;  abode. 

[Obs.]  Bacon. 

RE'SI-ANT,  a.     [Norm,  resiant,  rcsseant,  from  the  L. 

resideo.    See  Reside.] 

Resident;  dwelling;  present  in  a  place.     [Obs.] 

Knolles. 
RE-STDE',  (re-7.7de',)  v.  i.     [Fr.   rcsidcr ;  L.  resideo, 

reside  ;  re  and  sedco,  to  sit,  to  settle.] 

1.  To  dwell  permanently  or  for  a  lensth  of  time  ; 
to  have  a  settled  abode  for  a  time.  The  peculiar 
uses  of  this  word  are  to  be  noticed.  When  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  natives  of  a  state,  or  others  who 
dwell  in  it  as  permanent  citizens,  we  use  it  only 
with  reference  to  the  part  of  a  city  or  country  in 
which  a  man  dwells.  We  do  not  say  generally,  that 
Englishmen  reside  in  England,  but  a  particular  citi- 
zen resides  in  London  or  York,  or  at  such  a  house, 
in  such  a  street,  in  the  Strand,  &c. 

When  the  word  is  applied  to  strangers  or  travelers, 
we  do  not  say  a  man  resides  in  an  inn  for  a  night, 
but  he  resided  ill  London  or  Oxford  a  month  or  a 
year ;  or  he  may  reside  in  a  foreign  country  a  great 
part  of  his  life.  A  man  lodges,  stays,  remains, 
abides,  for  a  day  or  very  short  lime  ;  but  reside  im- 
plies a  longer  time,  though  not  definite. 

2.  To  sink  to  tile  bottom  of  liquors  ;  to  settle. 
[■Ota]  •  Boyle. 

[In  this  sense,  Subside  is  now  used.] 
RESFI-DENCE,   In.      [Fr.]      The   act   of  abiding  or 
RES'f-DEN-CY,  j      dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  con- 
tinuance of  lime;  as,  the  residence  of  an  American 
in  France  or  Italy  for  a  year. 

The  confessor  had  ollen  made  considerable  residences  in  Nor- 
mandy. Hale. 

2.  The  place  of  abode  ;  a  d%velling  ;  a  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  —  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several  years. 

3.  That  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  liquors. 
[Ota]  Bacon. 

4.  In  the  canon  and  common  law,  the  abode  of  a 
parson  or  incumbent  on  his  benefice  ;  opposed  to 
N  o  n-  R  es  i  d  e  nc  E.  Blackstone. 

RES'I-DENT,  a.     [L.  residens  ;  Fr.  resident.] 

Dwelling  or  having  an  abode  in  a  place  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  time,  hut  not  definite;  as,  a  minister 
resilient  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  A  B  is  now  res- 
ident in  South  America. 
RES'I-DENT,  71.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  in  a 
place  for  some  time.  A  B  is  now  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don. 

2.  A  public  minister  who  resides  at  a  foreign  court. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  ministers  of  a  rank  inferior 
to  that  of  embassadors.  Encyc. 

RF.S'I-DENT-ER,  n.     A  resident. 
RES-f-DEN'TIAL,  f-shal,)  a.     Residing. 
RES-I-DEN'TIA-RY,  a.     Having  residence.    More. 
RES-I-DEN'TIA-RY,  n.    An  ecclesiastic  who  keepsa 

certain  residence.  Eccles.  Cajwits. 

RF.-STD'ER,  "■    One  who  resides  in  a  particular  place. 
RE-SID' I NG,  ppr.     Dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  con- 
tinuance of  time. 
RE-8ID'l}-AL,  a.     Remaining  after  a  part  is  taken. 

Davy. 
RE-SID'IJ-A-RY,  a.     [L.  residnus.     See  Reside.] 

Pertaining  to  the  residue  or  part  remaining;  as, 
the  residuary  advantage  of  an  estate.  Jltjtiffc. 

Residuary  legatee  ;  in  law,  the  legatee  to  whom  is 
bequeathed  the  part  of  goods  and  estate  which  re- 
mains after  deducting  all  ! lie  debts  and  specific  lega- 
cies. Blaclcstone. 
RES'l-DCE,  (rez'e-du,'  n.  [Fr.  rcsidu  ;  L.  residuus.] 
1.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  sepa- 
rated, removed,  or  designated. 

The  locus-s  snail  eal  the  residue  of  that  which  has  escaped — 

Ex.  x. 
The  residue  of  Ihem  will  I  deliver  to  lhrt  sword.  —  Jer.  xv. 


2.  The  balance  or  remainder  of  a  debt  or  account, 
or  of  the  estate  of  a  testator  after  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies. 

RE-SIDIJ-lJiM,  77.  [L.]  Residue  ;  that  which  is  left 
after  any  process  of  separation  or  purification. 

2.  In  law,  the  part  of  an  estate  or  of  goods  and 
chattels  remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies.  Blaclcstone. 

RE-SI  i?.GE',  v.  t.  [re  and  siege.]  To  seat  again;  to 
reinstate.     [Ota]  Spenser. 

RE-SIGN',  (re-zlne',)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  resignrr ;  L.  resigno: 
re  and  signu,  to  sign.  Tile  radical  sense  of  sign  is,  to 
send,  to  drive,  hence,  to  set.  To  resign  is  to  send 
back  or  send  away.] 

1'  To  give  up  ;  to  give  back,  as  an  office  or  com- 
mission, to  the  person  or  authority  that  conferred  it ; 
hence,  to-surrender  an  office  or  charge  in  a  formal 
manner ;  as,  a  military  officer  resigns  his  commis- 
sion ;  a  prince  resigns  his  crown. 

Phtibns  resigns  his  dans,  and  Jove 

His  thunder  lo  die  god  of  love.  Denbam. 

2.  To  withdraw,  as  a  claim.  He  resigns  all  pre- 
tensions to  skill. 

3.  To  yield  ;  as,  to  resign  the  judgment  to  the  di- 
rection of  others.  Locke. 

4.  To  yield  or  give  up  in  confidence. 

What  more  reasonable,  than  thai  we  should  in  all   tiling  resign 
ourselves  lo  die  will  of  God  ?  llUolson. 

5.  To  submit,  particularly  to  Providence. 

A  firm,  yet  camions  mind  ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned.  Pope. 

fi.  To  submit  without  resistance  or  murmur.   Shah. 
RK-STGN',  (re-sine',)  v.  t.     To  sign  again. 
RE-SIGN",  (re-zlne',)  7i.     Resignation.     [Ota] 
RES-1G-NA'TI0N,  n.t  [Fr.]     The  act  of  resigning  or 
giving  tip,  as  a  claim  or  possession  ;  as,  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  crown  or  commission. 

2.  Submission;  unresisting  acquiescence;  as,  a 
blind  resignation  to  the  autiiority  of  other  men's 
opinions.  Locke. 

3.  Quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence; 
submission  without  discontent,  and  with  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  divine  dispensations.  This  is 
Christian  resignation. 

RE-S'fGN'KD,  (re-zlnd',)  pp.    Given  up  ;  surrendered  ; 
yielded. 
2.  a.  Submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 

RE-STG!\"ED-LY,  ado.     With  submission. 

RE-STGN'ER,  n.     One  that  resigns. 

RE -SIGN'ING,  ppr.  Giving  up;  surrendering;  sub- 
mitting. 

RE-SIGN'.MENT.  7i.     The  act  of  resigning.    [Obs.] 

RE-SILE',  7..  7.     [L.  resilw.] 

To  start  back  ;  to  recetle  from  a  purpose.  [Little 
used.]  Ellis. 

RE-SIL'I-ENOE,   )   n.     [L.  resUiens,  resilio;   re  and 

RE-SIL'1-EN-CY,  \       salio,  to  spring.] 

The  act  of  leaping  or  springing  back,  or  the  act 
of  rebounding  j  as,  the  resilience  of  a  ball  or  of  sound. 

Bacon. 

RE-SIL'I-ENT,  (re-zil'c-ent,)  a.     [L.  resilicns.] 
Leaping  or  starting  hack  ;  rebounding. 

RE8-I-LI"T10N,  (ie/.-e-lish'un,)  7i.     [L.  resilio.] 
The  act  of  springing  back  ;  resilience. 

RES'lN',  7i.  [Fr.  resiue ;  I..  It.  anil  Sp.  rrstna :  lr. 
roisin  ;  Gr.  p-iri  >  it,  probably  from  /5roi,  to  flow.] 

Resins  are  solid,  inflammable  substances,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
essentia!  oils.  When  cold,  they  are  more  oi  less 
brittle  and  translucent,  and  of  a  color  inclining  to 
yellow.  When  pure,  they  are  nearly  insipid  and  in- 
odorous. They  are  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
ami  when  excited  by  friction,  their  electricity  is 
negative.  They  are  heavier  'ban  water,  and  they 
melt  by  heat.  They  combine  with  the  alkalies,  per- 
forming the  function  of  weak  acids,  and  forming 
soaps.  They  are  soluble  in  many  of  the  acids,  anil 
convertible  by  some  into  oilier  peculiar  acid?.  They 
frequently  exude  from  frees  in  combination  witii 
essential  oils,  and  in  a  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state. 
They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxygenation 
of  the  essential  oils.  There  is  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  resins. 

RES  IN-EX-TRACT'IVE,  a.  Designating  extractive 
matter  in  which  resin  predominates. 

RES-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  rcsina  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Yielding  resin  ;  as,  a  rcsiniferons  tree  or  vessel. 

Greirory. 

RES'IN-I-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  resin. 

Cue. 

RES-IN-O-E-LEC'TRie,  a.  Containing  or  exhibiting 
negative  electricity,  or  that  kind  which  is  produced 
by  the  friction  of  resinous  substances.  Ure. 

RES'IN-OUS,  a  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  resin  ; 
like  resin.     Resinous  substances  are  combustible. 

Resinous  electricity,  is  that  electricity  which  is  ex- 
cited by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind.  It  is 
also  called  negative  electricity,  and  is  opposed  to  vitrc- 
ous  or  positive  electricity.  Olmsted. 

RES'IN-OUS-I.Y,  adv.  By  means  of  resin  ;  as,  resin- 
ously  electrified.  Gregory. 


RES'IN-OUS-NESS,  71.     The   quality   of    being    res- 
inous. 

RES'IN-Y,  a.     Like  resin,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

RES-I-PIS'CENUE,  B.     [Fr.,  from  L.  resipisco,  from 
rcsipio  ;  re  and  sapio,  to  taste.] 

Properly,  wisdom  derivetl  from  severe  experience  ; 
hence,  repentance.     [Little  used.] 

RE-SIST'.  (re-zist',)  v.  I.     [L.  restate);  rr.  and  sisto,  to 
stand  ;  Fr.  reseller ;  Sp.  resistir:  It.  resistere.] 

1.  Literally,  to  stand  against ;  to  withstand  ;  hence, 
to  act  in  opposition,  or  to  oppose.  A  dam  or  mound 
resists  a  current  of  water  passivity,  by  standing 
unmoved  and  interrupting  its  progress.  An  army 
resists  the  progress  of  an  enemy  actively,  by  encoun- 
tering anil  defeating  it.  We  resist  measures  by 
argument  or  remonstrance. 

.Why  doth  he  yet  find  faolt  I   for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?  — 
Rom.  ix. 

2.  To  strive  against;  to  endeavor  to  counteract, 
defeat,  or  frustrate. 

Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost.—  Acts  vii. 

3.  To  baffle  ;  to  disappoint. 


RE-SIST',  i'.  i.     To  make  opposition.  Sbak. 

RESIST' ANCE,  n.  The  act  of  resisting  ;  opposition. 
Resistance  is  passive,  as  that  of  a  fixed  body  which 
interrupts  the  passage  of  a  moving  body  ;  or  active, 
as  in  the  exertion  of  force  to  stop,  repel,  or  defeat 
progress  or  designs. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external 
impression  ;  that  power  of  a  body' which  acts  in  op- 
position to  the  impulse  or  pressure  of  another,  or 
which  prevents  the  effect  of  another  power  ;  as,  the 
resistance,  of  a  ball  which  receives  the  force  of  another ; 
tile  resistance  of  wood  to  a  cutting  instrument;  the 
resistance  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a  cannon-ball,  or  of 
water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship. 

RE-SIST' ANT,  n.     He  or  that  which  resists. 

Pearson. 

RE  SIST'ED,  pp.  Opposed  ;  counteracted  ;  with- 
stood. 

RE-SIST'ER,  n.     One  that  opposes  or  withstands. 

RE-SIST-1-BIL'l-TY,     ;    71.     The   quality  of    resist- 

RE-S1ST'I-BLE-NESS,  \        ing. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  resist* 
ibilily  together  in  the  same  subject.  Locke. 

2.  duality  of  being  resistible  ;  as,  the  resistibiiity 
of  grace.  Hammond. 

RE-SIST'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  resisted;  as,  a  re- 
sistible force  ;  resistible  grace.  Hale. 
RE-SIST'I-BLY,  adv.     in  a  resistible  manner. 
RE-SIST'LNG,  ppr.  or  a.     Withstanding;  opposing. 
Resisting  medium  ;  a  substance  which  opposes  the 
passage  of  a  body  through  it.    In  astronomy,  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  medium  supposed  to  he  diffused  through 
the  planetary  spaces.     It  has  been  hitherto  tletected 
only  by  the  motion  of  Encke's  cornel.          Olmsted. 
RE-SIST'IVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  resist. 

B.  Jnnson. 
RE-SIST'LESS,  a.     That   can   not  be  effectually  op- 
posed or  withstood  ;  irresistible. 

Resistless  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

2.  That  can  not  resist;  helpless.  Spenser. 

RE-SIST'LESS-LY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  opposed  or 

denied.  Blurkieall. 

RE-SIST'LESS-NESS,  71.     Slate  of  being  irresistible. 
RlC-SoLD',  pp.  of  Resell.     Sold  a  second  time,  or 

sold  after  being  bought. 
RES'O-I.U-BLE,   a.     [re   and    L.  solubilis.     See    Re- 
solve.] 

That  may  be  melted  or  dissolved  ;  as,  bodies  res 
oluble  by  tire.  Boyle 

RES'O-LUTE,  a.  [Fr.  rrsolu  :  If.  resoluto.  Till 
Latin  rcsolutus  has  a  different  signification.  See 
Resolve.] 

Having    a   fixed    purpose  ;    determined  ;    hence 
bold  ;  firm  ;  steady  ;  constant  in  pursuing  a  purpose 
Edward  is  at  hand, 
Heady  to  light ;  therefore  lie  resolute.  Shale. 

RES'O-LUTE-  I,Y,«*.     With  fixed  purpose  ;  firmly; 
steadily  ;  witli  steady   perseverance.      Persist   reso- 
lutely in  a  coursp  of  virtue. 
2.  Boldly;  firmly. 

Some  of  these  facts  be  examines,  some  he  resolutely  denies. 

Swift. 
RES'O-LUTE-NESS,  71.     Fixed  purpose  ;  firm  deter- 
mination ;  unshaken  firmness. 
RES-0-LO'TION,   n.t  [Fr.,    from    L.  resolutio.      See 
Resolve.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process,  of  separating  the 
parts  which  compose  a  complex  idea  or  a  mixed 
body  ;  the  act  of  reducing  any  compound  or  combi- 
nation to  its  component  parts;  analysis;  as,  ihe 
resolution  of  complex  ideas  ;  the  resolution  of  any 
mateiial  substance  by  chemical  operations. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  unraveling  or  disentan- 
gling perplexities,  or  of  dissipating  obscurity  in  mural 
subjects  ;  as,  the  resolution  of  difficult  questions  in 
moral  subjects. 

3  Dissolution  ;  the  natural  process  oi  separating 
the  component  parts  of  bodies.  Oigbij. 
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4.  In  mtfsitc,  the  resolution  of  a  dissonance  or  dis- 
cord, is  the  passing  of  it  into  a  concord,  usually  after 
it  lias  been  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony. 

P.  Cyc. 

5.  In  medicine,  the  disappearing  of  any  tumor 
without  coining  to  suppuration;  the  dispersing  of 
inflammation;  the  breaking  up  and  disappearance 
cf  a  fever.  Encyc.     Coze. 

6.  Fixed  purpose  or  determination  of  mind  ;  as,  a 
resolution  to  reform  our  lives;  a  resolution  to  under- 
take an  expedition.  Lnckc. 

7.  The  effect  of  fixed  purpose  ;  firmness,  steadi- 
ness or  constancy  in  execution,  implying  courage. 

They  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  resolution  to  act 
those  monstrous  tilings.  Clarendon. 

8.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
as,  a  judicial  resolution.  Hale. 

[Hut  this  word  is  now  seldom  used  to  express  the 
decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  We  use  Judgment, 
Decision,  or  Decree.] 

9.  The  determination  or  decision  of  a  legislative 
body,  or  a  forma!  proposition  offered  for  legislative 
determination.  We  call  that  a  resolution,  which  is 
reduced  to  form  and  offered  to  a  legislative  house  for 
consideration,  and  we  call  it  a  resolution  when 
adopted.  We  say,  a  member  moved  certain  resolu- 
tions :  the  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tions offered  ;  they  adopted  or  rejected  the  reso- 
lutions. 

10.  The  formal  determination  of  any  corporate 
body,  or  of  any  association  of  individuals;  as,  the 
resolutions  of  a  town  or  other  meeting. 

11.  In  mathematics,  solution  ;  an  orderly  enumera- 
tion of  several  things  to  be  done,  to  obtain  what  is 
required  in  a  problem.  Huttvn. 

12.  [n  algebra,  the  resolution  of  an  equation,  is 
the  same  as  reduction  ;  the  bringing  of  the  unknown 
quantity  by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the  known 
quantities  on  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equa- 
tion, by  which  is  found  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity.  Day's  Algebra. 

13.  Relaxation  ;  a  weakening.     [Obs.]     Brown. 
Resolution  of  a  force,  or  of  a  motion ;  in  mechanics, 

the  separation  of  a  single  force  or  motion   into  two 
or  more,  which  act  in  different  directions. 

Olmsted. 

KESO-Lu'TION-ER,  n.  One  who  joins  in  the  dec- 
laration of  others.     [JVot  in  use.]  Burnet. 

RES'O-LU-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  to  dissolve 
or  relax.     [Nut  much  used.]  Johnson. 

RE-SOLVA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  resolved  or  re- 
duced to  first  principles. 

RE-SOLVA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  resolva- 
ble. 

RE-SOLVE',  (re-zolv',)  v.  t.  [L  -esnlvo;  re  and 
solou,  to  loose  ;  Fr.  resoudre  ,*  it.  nsolvcre  ;  Sp.  re- 
solver.] 

1.  To  separate  the  component  parts  of  a  compound 
substance  ;  to  reduce  to  first  principles  ;  as,  to  resolve 
a  body  into  its  component  or  constituent  parts;  tora- 
solce  a  body  into  its  elements. 

2.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  complex  idea  ;  to  re- 
duce to  simple  parts  ;  to  analyze. 

3.  To  separate  the  parts  of  a  complicated  question  : 
to  unravel ;  to  disentangle  of  perplexities ;  to  remove 
obscurity  by  analysis  ;  to  clear  of  difficulties  ;  to  ex- 
plain ;  as,  to  resuloe  questions  in  moral  science;  to 
resolve  doubts  ;  to  resolve  a  riddle. 

4.  To  inform  ;  to  fcee  from  doubt  or  perplexity  ; 
as,  to  resolve  the  conscience. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  and  what  yon  are.       Dryden. 

5.  To  settle  in  an  opinion  ;  to  make  certain. 


Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  anil  your  toil  in  war. 

C.  To  put  on  resolution  ;  to  confirm. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     [  Unusual.] 


Slink. 


Shak. 
Arbuthnot. 


7.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

8.  To  form  or  constitute  by  resolution,  vote,  or  de- 
termination ;  as,  tiie  house  resolved  itse.f  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

9.  In  music,  to  resolve  a  discord  or  dissonance,  is 
to  carry  it  into  a  concord,  usually  after  it  has  been 
heard  in  the  preceding  harmony.  P.  Cyc. 

10.  In  medicine, to  disperse  or  scatter;  to  discuss  ; 
as  an  inflammation,  or  a  tunn.f. 

11.  To  relax  ;  to  lay  at  ease.  Spenser. 

12.  In  mathematics,  to  solve  ;  to  enumerate  in  order 
the  several  things  to  be  done,  to  obtain  what  is  re- 
quired in  a  problem.  Button. 

13.  In  algebra,  to  resolve  an  equation,  is  to  bring 
all  the  known  quantities  to  one  side  of  the  equation, 
and  the  unknown  quantity  to  the  other,  without 
destroying  the  equation. 

RE-SOLVE',  (re-zolv',)  v.  i.  To  form  a  resolution  or 
purpose;  to  determine  in  mind.  He  resolved  to  aban- 
don his  vicious  course  of  life. 

2.  To  determine  by  vote.  The  legislature  resolved 
to  receive  no  petitions  after  a  certain  day. 

3.  To  melt;  to  dissolve;  to  become  fluid. 
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4.  To  separate  into  its  component  parts,  or  into 
distinct  principles  ;  as.  water  resolves  into  vapor;  a 
substance  resolves  into  gas. 

5.  To  be  settled  in  opinion. 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please.     \Unusual.\       Locke. 
RE-SOLVE',  (re-zolv',)  n.      Fixed   purpose  of  mind  ; 
settled  determination  ;  resolution. 

He  straight  revokes  his  hold  resolve.  Denham. 

Q.  Legal  or  official  determination  ;  legislative  act 
concerning  a  private  person  or  corporation,  or  con- 
cerning some  private  business.  Public  acts  of  a  leg- 
islature respect  the  State,  and  to  give  them  validity, 
the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  through  all  the  leg- 
islative forms.  Resolves  are  usually  private  acts,  and 
are  i  ften  passed  with  less  formality.  Resolves  may 
also  be  the  acts  of  a  single  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 
whereas  public  acts  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of 
both  branches.  American  Legislatures. 

3.  The  determination  of  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation ;  resolution. 
RE-SOLVED,  (re-zolvd',) pp.    Separated  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  ;  analyzed. 

2.  Determined  in  purpose  ;  as,  I  am  resolved  not  to 
keep  company  with  gamesters.  This  phrase  is  prop- 
erly, (  /  have  resolved ;  "  as  we  say,  a  person  is  de- 
ceased, for  has  deceased  ;  he  is  retired,  for  has  re- 
tired. In  these  phrases,  the  participle  is  rather  an 
adjective. 

3.  Determined  officially,  or  by  vote. 
RE-SOLV'ED-LY,  ado.     With  firmness  of  purpose. 

Grew. 

RE-SOLV'ED-NESS,  n.  Fixedness  of  purpose  ;  firm- 
ness ;  resolution.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RE-SOLVENT,  n.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  solution.  In  medicine,  that  which  has  power 
to  disperse  inflammation,  and  prevent  the  suppura- 
tion of  tumors  ;  a  discutient.  Coze.     Encyc. 

RE-SOLVER,  n.  One  that  resolves  or  forms  a  firm 
purpose. 

RE-SOLVING,  ppr.  Separating  into  component  parts  ; 
analyzing  ;  removing  perplexities  or  obscurity  ;  dis- 
cussing, as  tumors  ;  determining. 

RE-SOLVING,  n.  The  act  of  determining  or  form- 
ing a  fixed  purpose;  a  resolution.  Clarendon. 

RES'O-NANCE,  n.     [L.  resonuns] 

1.  A  resounding  ;  a  reverberation  of  sound,  or 
sounds. 

2.  In  music,  the  returning  of  sound  by  the  air  act- 
ing on  the  bodies  of  stringed  musical  instruments. 

Brande. 
RES'O-NANT,    a.       [L.  resonuns ;    re   and    sono,   to 
sound.] 

Resounding;  returning  sound  ;  echoing  back. 

Milton. 
RE-SORB',   v.   t.       [L.    rcsorbeo;    re  and   sorbeo,  to 
drink  in] 

To  swallow  up.  Young. 

RE-SORIVENT,  a.     Swallowing  up.  Wood/lull. 

RE-SORT',  (re-zort',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  ressortir  ;  re  and 
sortir,  to  go  or  come  out.] 

1.  To  have  recourse  ;  to  apply  ;  to  betake. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsels.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  go  ;  to  repair. 

The  people  resort  to  him  agaiu.  —  Mark  x.    John  xviii. 

3.  To  fall  back. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the  mother.    [Obs.] 

Hale. 

RE-SORT',  n.  The  act  of  going  to  or  making  appli- 
cation ;  a  betaking  one's  self;  as,  a  resort  to  other 
means  of  defence  ;  a  resort  to  subterfuges  for  eva- 
sion. 

2.  Act  of  visiting. 

Join  with  me  lo  forbid  him  tier  resort.  Shak. 

3.  Assembly  ;  meeting.  Dryden. 

4.  Concourse  ;  frequent  assembling  ;  as,  a  place  of 
resort.  Swift. 

5.  The  place  frequented  ;  as,  alehouses  are  the  re- 
sorts of  the  idle  and  dissolute. 

6.  Spring:  active  power  or  movement;  a  Galli- 
cism.    [JVbt  in  use.]  Bacon. 

Last  resort;   ultimate  means  of  relief;  also,  final 

tribunal  ;  that  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
RE-SORT'ER,  n.     One  that  resorts  or  frequents. 
RE-SORT'ING,  ppr.     Going;    having  recourse;    be- 

taking  ;  frequenting. 
RE-SOUND',  (re-zound',)  v.  t.     [L.   rcsono ;    re  and 

sono,   to   sound ;    Fr.   rcsonncr ;    It.   risuonare;    Sp. 

resonar.] 

1.  To  send  back  sound  ;  to  echo. 

And  Alliion's  clin's  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

2.  To  sound  ;  to  praise  or  celebrate  with  the  voice 
or  the  sound  of  instruments.  Milton. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  extol  with  sounds  ;  to  spread  the 
fame  of. 


The  man  for  wisrlom's  various  arts  renowned, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse,  resound. 


Pope. 


RE-SOUND',  7i.  i.     To  be  echoed  ;  to  he  sent  back,  as 
sound  ;  as,  common  fame  resounds  bac;  to  them. 

South. 
2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned.       Milton. 
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3.  To  echo  or  reverberate;  as,  the  earth  resounded 

with  his  praise- 
RE'SOUiVD',  o.  t.     [re  and  sound  ;  with  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable.]     To  sound  again.  .  Jones. 

RE-SOUND',  n.     Return  of  sound  ;  echo. 

Beaum.  fy  Ft. 
RE-SOUND'ED,  pp.      Echoed  ;    returned,  as   sound  ; 

celebrated. 
RE-SOUND'ING,  ppr.     Echoing  ;  returning,  as  sound 
RE-SoURCE',  n.     [Fr.  ressovrce  ;  re  and  source.] 

1.  Any  source  of  aid  or  support ;  an  expedient  to 
which  a  person  may  resort  for  assistance,  safety,  or 
supply  5  means  yet  untried;  resort.  An  enterpris- 
ing man  finds  resources  in  his  own  mind. 

Pallas  viewed 
His  foes  pursuing  and  his  friends  pursued, 
Used  llire.ueniugs  mixed  wiih  prayers,  his  last  resource. 

Dryden. 

Q.  Resources;  in  the  -plural^  pecuniary  means; 
funds  ;  money,  or  any  property  that  can  he  convert- 
ed into  supplies;  means  of  raising  money  or  sup- 
plies. Our  national  resources  for  carryinjion  war  are 
abundant.  Commerce  and  manufactures  furnish 
ample  resources. 

RE-SoURCE'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  resources.  [j3 
word  nut  to  be  countenanced.]  Burke. 

RE-SoVV,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Re-=owed  ;  pp.  Resowed  or  Re- 
sown,     [re  and  sow.]     To  sow  again.  Bacon. 

RE-SOW    '(-sone',f  j  »■    S°w»  anew' 
RE-SPrcAK',  v.  t.tpret.  Respoke  ;  pp.  Bespoken,  Re- 
spoke,     [re  and  speak.]     To  answer  ;  to  speak  in  re- 
turn ;  to  reply.     [Little  used.]  Shah. 

2.  To  speak  again  ;  to  repeat. 

RE-SPEOT',  v.  t.  [L.  respects,  or  resjiectus,  from  re- 
spicio  ;  re  and  specie,  to  view  ;  Fr.  respecter ,-  It.  ris- 
pettare  ;  Sp.  respetar.] 

1.  To  regard  ;  to  have  regard  to  in  design  or  pur- 
pose. 

In  orchards  and  gardens,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty  as 
variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  regard  to,  in  relation  or  connection  :  to 
relate  to.  The  treaty  particularly  respects  our  com- 
merce. 

3.  To  view  or  consider  with  some  degree  of  rever- 
ence ;  to  esteem  as  possessed  of  real  worth. 

I  always  loved  ami  respected  Sir  William.  Swift. 

4.  To  look  toward. 

Palladius  adviseih  the  front  of  his  house  should  so  respect  the 
south.      liVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

To  respect  the  person  ;  to  suffer  the  opinion  or  judg- 
ment to  be  influenced  or  biased  by  a  regard  to  the 
outward  circumstances  of  a  person,  to  the  prejudice 
of  right  and  equity. 

Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor.  —  Lev.  xtx. 
Neither  doth  God  respect  any  person.  —  2  Sam.  xiv. 

RE-SPF.€T',  rut  [L.  respectus ;  Fr.  respect.] 

1.  Regard  ;  attention.  Shak. 

2.  That  estimation  or  honor  in  which  men  hold 
the  distinguished  worth  or  substantial  good  qualities 
of  others.  It  expresses  less  than  Revereivce  and 
Veneration,  which  regard  elders  and  superiors; 
whereas  Resplct  may  regard  juniors  and  inferiors. 
Respect  regards  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  or  the  ac- 
tions which  characterize  those  qualities. 

Seen  without  awe,  anil  served  without  respect.  Prior. 

3.  That  deportment  or  course  of  action  which  pro- 
ceeds from  esteem  ;  regard  ;  due  attention  ;  as,  to 
treat  a  person  with  respect. 

These  same  men  treat  the  Sabbath  witli  little  respect.    Nelson. 

4.  Good  will ;   favor. 

The  Lord  had  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering.  —  Gen.  iv. 

5.  Partial  regard;  undue  bias  to  the  prejudice  of 
justice,  as  the  phrase,  respect  of  persons.  1  Pet.  i. 
James  ii.     Prov.  -xxiv. 

6.  Respected  character ;  as,  persons  of  the  best 
respect  in  Rome.  Shak. 

7.  Consideration  ;  motive  in  reference  to  some- 
thing. 

Whatever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them.     Hooker. 

8.  Relation  ;  regard  ;  reference  ;  followed  by  of, 
but  more  properly  by  to. 

They  believed  but  one  Supreme  Deity,  which,  with  respect  to  the 
berefils  men  received  from  him,  had  several  titles. 

Tillotson. 

RE-SPEOT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
respectable  ;  the  state  or  qualities  which  deserve  or 
command  respect.  Cumberland.     Kelt. 

RE-SPEOT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr. ;  It.  respetlubilc  ;  Sp.  respe- 
lable.] 

1.  Possessing  the  worth  or  qualities  which  deserve 
or  command  respect ;  worthy  of  esteem  and  honor; 
as,  a  respectable  citizen  ;  respectable  company. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  long  be  re- 
spected, without  being  truly  respectable. 

Federalist,  Madison. 

2.  In  popular  language,  this  word  is  much  used  to 
express  what  is  moderate  in  degree  of  excellence  or 
in  number,  but  not  despicable.  Ws  say,  a  respecta- 
ble discourse  or  performance,  a  respectable  audience, 
a  respictable  number  of  citizens  convened. 
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RE-SPECT'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     Respectability. 

RE-SPEeT'A-BLY,  ado.     With  rexpect ;  more  g-ener- 
ally,  ill  a  manner  to  merit  respect. 
2.  Moderately,  but  in  a  manner  not  to  be  despised. 

RE-SPE€T'ED,  pp.  or  a.   Held  in  honorable  estimation. 

RE-SPEfJT'ER,n.  One  that  respects  ;  chiefly  used  in 
the  phrase  respecter  of  persons,  which  signifies  a  per- 
son who  regards  the  external  circumstances  of  oth- 
ers in  his  judgment,  and  suffers  his  opinion  to  be 
biased  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  candor,  justice, 
and  equity. 

I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  —  Acts  X. 

RE-SPECT'FUL,  a.  Marked  or  characterized  by  re- 
spect ;  as,  respectful  deportment. 

With  humble  joy  and  with  respectful  fear.  Prior. 

RE-SPEeT'FJJL-LY,  adv.  With  respect,  in  a  man- 
ner comporting  with  due  estimation.  Dryden. 

RE-SPECT'FIjL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  re- 
spectful. 

RE-SPE€T'ING,  ppr.  Regarding;  having  regard  to; 
relating  to.  This  word,  like  Concerning,  has  refer- 
ence to  a  single  word  or  to  a  sentence.  In  the. sen- 
tence, "  His  conduct  respecting  us  is  commendable," 
respecting  has  reference  to  conluct.  But  when  we 
say, "  Respecting  a  further  appropriation  of  money,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
Inadequate,"  respecting  has  reference  to  the  whole 
subsequent  clause  or  sentence. 

RE-SPECT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  respectif;  It.  respcttivo.} 

1.  Relative;  having  relation  to  something  else  l 
not  absolute  ;  as,  the  respective  connections  of  soci-' 
ety. 

2.  Particular;  relating  to  a  particular  person  or 
thing.  Let  each  man  retire  to  his  respective  place  of 
abode.  The  officers  were  found  in  their  respective 
quarters  ;  they  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  respect- 
ive regiments.  Let  eacli  give  according  to  his  re- 
spective proportion. 

3.  Worthy  of  respect.     [JVbf  in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  Careful  ;  circumspect  ;  cautious  ;  attentive  to 
consequences  ;  as,  respective  and  wary  men.  [Not 
in  use.]  Hooker. 

RE-SPEeT'IVE-LY,  adv.  As  relating  to  each  ;  par- 
ticularly ;  as  each  belongs  to  each.  Let  each  man 
respectively  perform  his  duty. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses  do  mingle  respect- 
ively every  one  with  its  kind.  Bacon. 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.  Ralegh. 

3.  Partially  ;  with  respect  to  private  views.  [Obs.] 

4.  With  respect.     [Olis.]  Shak. 
RE-SPE€T'LESS,  a.     Having   no   respect ;    without 

regard  ;  without  reference.     [Little  used.]     Drayton. 
RE-SPECT'LESS-NESS,  ».     The  state  of  having  no 

respect  or  regard  ;  regardlessness.     [Little  used.] 

Shelton. 
RE-SPERSE',  (re-spers',)  v.  t.  [L.  respersus,  respergo ; 

re  and  spargo,  to  sprinkle,] 

To  sprinkle.     [Rarrlii  used.]  Taylor. 

RE-SPER'.SION,  (-sper's'hun,)  n.     [L.  respersio.) 

The  act  of  sprinkling.  Johnson. 

RE-SPIR-A-BIL'I-TY,     (  n.      The   quality   of   being 
RE-SPTR'A-BLE-NESS,  j      respirable. 
RE-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.     [from  respire]      That  may   be 

breathed  ;    fit  for  respiration  or    for  the  support  of 

animal  life  ;  as,  respirable  air. 
RES-PI-RA'TION,  «.     [Fr.,  from  L.  respiratio.] 

1.  The  act  of  breathing ;  the  act  of  inhaling  air 
into  the  lungs  and  again  exhaling  or  expelling  it,  by 
which  animal  life  is  supported.  The  respiration  of 
fishes  (for  these  can  not  live  long  without  air)  ap- 
pears to  be  performed  by  the  air  contained  in  the 
water  acting  on  the  gills. 

2.  Relief  from  toil.  Milton. 
RES'PI-Ra-TOR,   n.       An   instrument   covering  the 

mouth  with  a  net-work  of  fine  wire  in  front,  through 
which  persons  of  weak  lungs  can  breathe  without 
injury.  The  wire,  being  warmed  by  the  breath, 
tempers  the  cold  air  from  without.      '        Brande. 

RES-PI'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Serving  for  respiration  ;  per- 
taining to  respiration  ;  as,  respiratory  organs. 

Asiat.  Res. 

RE-SPIRE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  respircr;  L.  rcspiro  ;  re  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
hale it,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  animal  life. 

2.  To  catch  breath.  Spenser. 

3.  To  rest;  to  take  rest  from  toil.  Milton. 
RE-SPIRE',  v.  t.     To  exhale  ;  to  breathe  out ;  to  send 

out  in  exhalations.  B.  Jonson. 

KE-SPTR'KI),  pp.     Breathed  ;  inhaled  and  exhaled. 
RE-SPIR'ING,  ppr.     Breathing  ;  taking  breath. 
RES'PITE,  (res'pit,)  n.     [Fr.  repit.] 

1.  Pause  ;  temporary  intermission  of  labor,  or  of 
any  process  or  operation" ;  interval  of  rest. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require.  Denham. 

2.  In  law,  reprieve  ;  temporary  suspension  of  the 
execution  of  a  capital,  offender.         Milton.     Prior. 

3.  Delay ;  forbearance  ;  prolongation  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  beyond  the  legal  time. 

4.  The  delay  of  appearance  at  court  granted  to  a 
jury,  beyond  the  proper  term.  Blackstone. 
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RES'PITE,  o.  t.    To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval  of 
rest. 

To  respite  his  day  labor  with  repast.  Milton. 

2.  To  suspend  the  execution  of  a  criminal  beyond 
the  time  limited  by  the  sentence  ;  to  delay  for  a  time. 

Clarendoru 
If  the  court  may  respite  for  a  day,  they  may  for  a  year.  Clinton. 

3.  To  give   delay  of  appearance  at  court ;  as,  to 
respite  a  jury.  Blacksttine. 

RES'PIT-ED,  pp.    Relieved    from   labor;  allowed   a 
temporary  suspension  of  execution. 

RES'PIT-ING,  ppr.     Relieving  from  labor  ;  suspend- 
ing the  execution  of  a  capital  offender. 

RE-SPLEN'DENCE,   )n.     [L.  rcsplendens,  resplendeo ; 

RE-SPLEN'DEN-CY,  j      re  and  splendeo,  to  shine.] 
Brilliant  luster  ;  vivid  brightness  ;  splendor. 


Son  1  thou  In  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  iny  might. 


Milton. 


RE-SPLEN'DENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Very  bright;  shin- 
ing with  brilliant  luster. 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.  Spenser. 

RE-SPLEN'DENT-LY,   ado.     With    brilliant    luster; 

with  great  brightness. 
RE-SPLIT',  v.  t.     [re  and  split.]     To  split  again. 
RE-SPLIT',  v.  i.     To  split  or  rend  a  second  time. 

Smellie. 
RE-SPOND',  v.  i.     [Fr.  repondre  ;    It.  rhpondere  ;   Sp. 

respondcr  ;  L.  respondeo  ;  re  and  spondco,  to  promise, 

that    is,    to   send   to.      Hence  respondeo   is   to  send 

back.] 

1.  To  answer ;  to  reply. 

A  new  affliction  strings  a  new  chord  in  the  heart,  which  responds 
to  some  new  note  of  complaint  within  the  wide  seal-  of  hu- 
man woe.  Buckminsler. 

2.  To  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay.  Broome. 

3.  To  be  answerable  ;  to  be  liable  to  make  pay- 
ment ;  as,  the  defendant  is  held  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages. 

RE-SPOND',  v.  t.  To  answer  ;  to  satisfy  by  payment. 
The  surety  was  held  to  respond  the  judgment  of 
court.  The  goods  attached  shall  be  held  to  respond 
the  judgment.  Sedgwick.     Mass.  Rep. 

RE-SPOND',  h.  A  short  anthem  interrupting  the 
reading  of  a  chapter,  which  is  not  to  proceed  till 
the  anthem  is  ended.  Wheatly. 

2.  An  answer.     [JVot  in  use.]     Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

RE-SPOND'ED,  pp.  Answered;  satisfied  by  pay- 
ment. 

RE-SPOND'ENCE,   )  .  „,    , 

RE-SPOND'EN-CY      ""  answering.    Chalmers. 

RE-SPOND'ENT,  a.  Answering;  that  answers  to  de- 
mand or  expectation. 

Wealth  respondent  to  payment  and  contributions.  Bacon. 

RE-SPOND'ENT,  n.  One  that  answers  in  a  suit, 
particularly  a  chancery  suit. 

2.  In  the  schools,  one  who  maintains  a  thesis  in  re- 
ply, and  whose  province  is  to  refute  objections,  or 
overthrow  arguments.  Watts. 

RE-SPON-DEN'TIA,  n.  In  commercial  lam,  a  loan 
upon  goods  laden  on  board  a  ship.  It  differs  from 
Bottomry,  which  is  a  loan  on  the  ship  itself. 

Bauvier. 

RE-SPONDTNG,  ppr.     Answering  ;  corresponding. 

RE-SPONS'AL,  a.  Answerable ;  responsible.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Heylin. 

RE-SPONS'AL,  n.     Response  ;  answer.        Brc'vint. 
2.  One  who  is  responsible.     [JVot  in  use.]  Barrow. 

RE-SPONSE',  (re-spoils', )  n.     [L.  responsum.] 

1.  An  answer  or  reply  ;  particularly,  an  oracular 
answer. 

2.  The  answer  of  the  people  or  congregation  to  the 
priest,  in  the  litany  and  other  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice. Addison. 

3.  Reply  to  an  objection  in  formal  disputation. 

Watts. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  kind  of  anthem 
sung  after  the  lessons  of  matins  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  office.  Bp.  Fitipotrich, 

5.  In  a  fugue,  a  repetition  of  the  given  subject  by 
another  part.  Busby. 

RE-SPONS-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  responsible.]  The 
state  of  being  accountable  or  answerable,  as  for  a 
trust  or  office,  or  for  a  debt.  Burke.     Paley. 

It  is  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  heavy  responsibilities. 

Johnson's  Rep. 
2.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  means  of  paying 
contracts. 
RE-SPONS'I-BLE,  a.     [from  L.  responsus,  resjiondeo.] 

1.  Liable  to  account ;  accountable  ;  answerable  ; 
as  for  a  trust  reposed,  or  for  a  debt.  We  are  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  talents  intrusted  to  us  by  our  Cre- 
ator. A  guardian  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  ward.  The  surety  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  debt  of  his  principal. 

2.  Able  to  discharge  an  obligation  ;  or  having  es- 
tate adequate  to  the  payment  of  a  debt.  In  taking 
bail,  the  officer  will  ascertain  whether  the  proposed 
surety  is  a  responsible  man. 

RE-SPONS'I-BLE-NESS,  »,  State  of  being  liable  to 
answer,  repay,  or  account ;  responsibility, 
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2.  Ability  to  make  payment  of  an  obligation  or  de- 
mand. 
RE-SPONS'I-BLY,  adv.     In  a  responsible  manner. 
RE-SPON'SION,  (-spon'shun,)  n.     [L.  responeio.] 

1.  Tilt;  act  of  answering.     [JVot  used.] 

2.  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  an  examination 
about  the  middle  of  the  college  course,  also  called 
the  little-go.     [See  Littlk-<:o.]  Ijyell. 

RE-SPONS'IVE,  a.     Answering;  making  reply. 
2.  Correspondent ;  suited  to  something  else. 

The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

RESPONS'IVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  responsive  manner. 

RE-SPONS'IVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  respons- 
ive. 

RE-SPONS'O-RY,  a.     Containing  answer. 

RE-SPONS'O-RY,  n.  A  response  ;  the  answer  of  the 
people  to  the  priest  in  the  alternate  speaking,  in 
church  service. 

REST,  ?i.t[Sax.  rest,  rwst,  quiet  ora  lying  down  ;  Dan. 
G.  and  Sw.  rast ;  D.  rust.  The  German  has  also 
ruhc,  Sw.  ro,  Dan.  roe,  rest,  repose.  In  W.  araws 
and  arosi  signify  to  stay,  stop,  wait.  This  Teutonic 
word  can  not  be  the  L.  resto,  if  the  latter  is  a  com- 
pound of  re  and  sto ;  but  is  an  original  word  of  the 
Class  Rtf,  Rs.    See  the  verb.] 

1.  Cessation  of  motion  or  action  of  any  kind,  and 
applicable  to  any  body  or  being  ;  as,  rest  from  labor  ; 
rest  from  mental  exertion  ;  rest  of  body  or  mind.  A 
body  is  at  rest  when  it  ceases  to  move  ;  the  mind  is 
at  rest  when  it  ceases  to  be  disturbed  or  agitated  ; 
the  sea  is  never  at  rest.     Hence, 

2.  Quiet ;  repose  ;  a  state  free  from  motion  or  dis- 
turbance ;  a  state  of  reconciliation  to  God. 

Lee.ru  of  me,  for  I  am  meelt  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  —  Matt.  xi. 

3.  Sleep  ;  as,  retire  to  rest. 

4.  Peace  ;  national  quiet. 

The  land  had  rest  eighty  years. — Judges  ill.     Dent.  xil. 

5.  The  final  sleep  ;  death.  Dryden. 

6.  A  place  of  quiet ;  permanent  habitation. " 

Ye  are  not  us  yet  come  to  the  rest,  and  to  the  inheritance  which 
the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.  —  Deut.  xii. 

7.  Any  place  of  repose. 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  Milton. 

8.  That  on  which  any  thing  leans  or  lies  for  sup- 
port.    1  Kings  vi. 

Their  visors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest.  Dryden. 

9.  In  poetry,  a  short  pause  of  the  voice  in  reading  ; 
a  cesura. 

10.  In  philosophy,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the 
same  place. 

11.  Final  hope. 

Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war;  but  this  is  when  princes 
set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle.     [06s. J  Bacon. 

12.  Cessation  from  tillage.     Lev.  xxv. 

13.  The  gospel  church  or  new  covenant  state,  in 
which  the  people  of  God  enjoy  repose,  and  Christ 
shall  be  glorified.     Is.  xi. 

14.  In  music,  a  pause  ;  an  interval  during  which 
the  voice  or  sound  is  intermitted  ;  also,  the  mark  of 
such  intermission. 

REST,  n.      [Fr.  reste,  from  rester,  to  remain,  L.  resto.] 

1.  That  which  is  left,  or  which  remains  after  the 
separation  of  a  part,  either  in  fact  or  in  contempla- 
tion ;  remainder. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand  —  the  present  comfort  of 
having  done  our  duly,  and  for  the  rest,  it  oilers  us  the  best 
security  that  Heaven  can  give.  TUlolson. 

2.  Others  ;  those  not  included  in  a  proposition  or 
description.  [In  this  sense,  rest  is  a  noun,  but  with 
a  singular  termination,  expressing  plurality.] 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers.  Sullmg^lcet. 

Armed  like  the  rest,  the  '1  rojan  prince  appears.  Drtjilen. 

The  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded. — 
Rom.  xi. 

REST,  v.  i.  [Sax.  restan,  hrestan.  to  pause,  to  cease, 
to  be  quiet;  I),  rustcn ;  G.  rasicn  ;  Sw.  rasta.  See 
Class  Rd,  No.  81,82.] 

1.  To  cease  from  action  or  motion  of  any  kind  ;  to 
stop  ;  a  word  applicable  to  any  body  or  being,  and  to  any 
kind  of  motion. 

2.  To  cease  from  labor,  work,  or  performance. 

God  rested  on   the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 

made. —Gen.  ii. 
So  the  pcnple  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  —  Ex.  xvi. 

3.  To  be  quiet  or  still ;  to  be  undisturbed. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  horbur  there.  Milton. 

4.  To  cease  from  war  ;  to  be  at  peace. 

And  the  land  rested  from  war.  —  Josh.  xi. 

5.  To  be  quiet  or  tranquil,  as  the  mind  ;  not  to  be 
agitated  by  fear,  anxiety,  or  other  passion. 

6.  To  lie  ;  to  repose  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a  bed 

7.  To  sleep;  to  slumber. 

Fancy  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.  Milton. 

8.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep  ;  to  die  or  be  dead. 

Glad  I  !d>'  me  dowo, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap  j  there  1  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  A/iVlon. 

9.  To  lean  ;   to  recline  for  support  ;   as,  to  rest 
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against  a  treo.    The  truth  of  religion  rests  on  divine 
testimony. 

10.  To  stand  on  ;  to  be  supported  by ;  as,  a  column 
rests  on  its  pedestal. 

11.  To  be  satisfied;   to  acquiesce;  as,  to  rest  on 
Heaven's  determination.  Addison. 

12.  To  lean  ;   to  trust ;   to  rely  ;  as,  to  rest  on  a 
man's  promise. 

13.  To  continue  fixed.    Isa.  li. 

14.  To  terminate  ;  to  come  to  an  end.    Ezelc.  xvL 

15.  To  hang,  lie,  or  be  fixed. 

Over  a  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day.  Milton. 

16.  To  abide  ;  to  remain  with. 

They  sakl,  The  spirit  of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha.  —  2   Kings 
ii.     Eceles.  vii. 

17.  To  be  calm  or  composed  in  mind ;   to  enjoy 
peace  of  conscience. 

To  rest  with  ;  to  be  in  the  power  of;  to  depend  up- 
on ;  as,  it  rests  with  him  to  decide. 
REST,  b.  i.     [Fr.  rcster.] 

To  be  left ;  to  remain.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

REST,  v.  t.     To  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  quiet. 

Your  piny  has  paid 
All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wandering  shads.      »    Dryden. 

2.  To  place,  as  on  a  support.  We  rest  our  cause 
on  the  truth  of  the  Scripture. 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.  Walls'-. 

RE-STAG'NANT,  a.     [L.  restagnans.] 

Stagnant;  remaining  without  a  flow  or  current. 
[Not  much  used.]  Boyle. 

RE-STAG'NATE,  v.  i.     [L.  restagno ;  re  and  stagno, 
to  stagnate.] 

To  stand  or  remain  without  flowing.      Wiseman. 
[This  word  is  superseded  bv  .Stagnate.] 
RE-STAG-NA'TION,  n.     Stagnation,  which  see. 
RES'TANT,  a.     [L.  restans,  resto.) 

In  botany,  remaining,  as  footstalks  after  the  fructi- 
fication has  fallen  off;  persistent.  Lee. 
RES'TAU-RAJVT,  (res'to-rang,)  n.    [Fr.]    An  eating- 
house. 
RES-TAU'RA-TEUR,  (res-tor'a-tur,)  n.     [Fr.,  a  re- 
storer.]    The  keeper  of  an  eating-house,"  or  house 
for  occasional  refreshment. 
RES-TAU-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  restauro.] 
Restoration  to  a  former  good  state. 
[The  present  orthography  is  Restoration,  which 
see.] 
REST'ED,  pp.    Laid  on  for  support  ;  reposed  ;  relieved 

by  rest. 
RE-STEM',  v.  t.    [re.  and  stem.]    To  force  back  against 

the  current.  Shale. 

REST'FUL,  a.     [from  rest.]     Quiet ;  being  at  rest. 

Shak. 
REST'FUL-LY,  adv.     In  a  state  of  rest  or  quiet. 

Herbert. 
REST'-HAR'RfiW,  n.    A  prickly  European  plant,  of 

the  genus  Ononis,  with  long,  tough  roots. 
REST'-HOUSE,  »..     In  India,  an  empty  house  for  the 

accommodation  of  travelers  :  a  choltry  or  serai. 
REPT'IFF,  a.     [Fr.  retif;   It.  restivo,  rcstio;  from  L. 
resto.  ] 

Unwilling  to    go,    or  only  running    back  ;    obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  move  forward  :  stubborn  ;  as,  a 
restiff  steed.     More  usually  written  Restive,  which 
see. 
REST'IFF,  n.     A  stubborn  horse. 

REST'IFF-.VESS,   n.       [See   Resti veness.]      Obsti- 
nate reluctance  or  indisposition  to  move. 
2.  Obstinate  unwillingness.  Bacon. 

RE-STFNC'TFON,  n.     \\i.  restinctio,  restinguo ;  re  and 
extinguo.] 
The  act  of  quenching  or  extinguishing. 
RF.ST'hVfl,  ppr.    Ceasing- to  move 'or  act;  ceasing  to 
be   moved    or  agitated;    lying;   leaning;  standing; 
depending  or  relying. 
REST'INO-PLACE,  „.     A  place  for  rest. 
RE-STIN"GUISH,  (re-stirig'gwish,)  v.  t     [L.  restin- 
guo ;  re  and  extinguo.] 

To  quench  or  extinguish.  Field. 

RES'TI-TUTE,  v.  t.     [L.  restituo ;  re  and  statuo,  to 
set.] 

To  festore  to  a  former  state.    [Not  used.]     Dyer. 
RES-TI-Tfj'TION,  n.     [L.  restitutio.) 

1.  The  act  of  returning  or  restoring  to  a  person 
some  thing  or  right  of  which  he  has  been  unjustly 
deprived  ;  as,  the  restitution  of  ancient  lights  to  the 
crown.  Spenser. 

Restitution  is  made  by  restoring  a  specific  thing 
takijn  away  or  lost. 

2.  The  act  of  making  good,  or  of  giving  an  equiv- 
alent for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  ;  indemnifica- 
tion. '      i 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes.  Sandys. 

3.  The  act  of  recovering  a  former  state  or  posture. 
[Unusual.]  Grew. 

Restitution  nf  all  things  ;  the  putting  the  world  in 
a  holy  and  nappy  stated     Acts  iii. 
RES' IT-TU-TOR,   n.      One  who   makes   restitution. 

[Little  used.] 
REST'IVE,  a.     [It.  restivo,  restio  ;  from  L.  resto.] 

1.  Unwilling  to  go,  or  only  running  back  ;  obsti- 
nate in  refusing  to  move  forward  ;  stubborn;  as,  a 
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restive  steed.     It  seems  originally  to  have  been  used 
of  horses  that  would  not  be  driven  forward 

Ail  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 

Labored  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on.  Roscommon. 

2.  Unyielding;  as,  restive  stubbornness.  VEstran  ge. 

3.  Being  at  rest,  or  less  in  action.     [Nut  in  use.f 

Brown. 
RESTTVE-NESS,  n.    Obstinate  reluctance  or  indis- 
position to  move. 
2.  Obstinate  unwillingness. 
REST'LESS,  a.     [from  rest ;  Sax.  restlcas.] 

1.  Unquiet;  uneasy;  continually  moving;  as,  a 
restless  child. 

2.  Being  without  sleep  ;  uneasy. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnant  of  the  night.  Dryden. 

3.  Passed  in  unquietness;  as,  the  patient  has  had 
a  restless  night. 

4.  Uneasy  ;  unquiet ;  not  satisfied  to  be  at  rest  or 
in  peace ;  as,  a  restless  prince  ;  restless  ambition  ; 
restless  passions. 

5.  Uneasy  ;  turbulent ;  as,  restless  subjects. 

6.  Unsettled  ;  disposed  to  wander  or  to  change 
place  or  condition. 

Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  Dryden. 

REST'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  rest ;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turn3  itself  restlessly  from  one  thing  to 
another.  Soatll. 

REST'LESS-NESS,  n.  Uneasiness  ;  unquietness  ;  a 
state  of  disturbance  or  agitation,  either  of  body  or 
mind. 

2.  Want  of  sleep  or  rest ;  uneasiness.      Harvey. 

3.  Motion  ;  agitation ;  as,  the  restlessness  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  Boyle. 

RE-SToR'A-BLE,  a.  [from  restore.]  That  may  be 
restored  to  a  former  good  condition  ;  as,  restorablc 
)and._  Swift. 

RE-SToR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  restora- 
ble. 

RE-SToR'AL,  n.    Restitution.    [JVot  in  use.]     Barrow. 

RES-TO-RA'TION,  n.t[Fr.  restauration  ;  L.  restauro.) 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 

Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 

Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden. 

So  we  speak  of  the  restoration  of  a  man  to  his  of- 
fice, or  to  a  good  standing  in  society. 

2.  Renewal ;  revival  ;  ree'stablishment ;  as,  the  res- 
toration of  friendship  between  enemies;  the  restora- 
tion of  pe.ace  after  war ;  the  restoration  of  a  declining 
commerce. 

3.  Recovery  ;  renewal  of  health  and  soundness  ; 
as,  restoration  from  sickness  or  from  insanity. 

-    4.  Recovery  from  a  lapse  or  any  bad  state  ;  as,  the 
restoration  of  man  from  apostasy. 

5.  In  theology,  universal  restoration,  the  final  re- 
covery of  all  men  from  sin  and  alienation  from  God 
to  a  state  of  happiness  ;  universal  salvation. 

6.  In  England,  the  return  of  King  Charles  II.  In 
1C60,  and  the  ree'stablishment  of  monarchy. 

RES-TO-RA'TFON-FST,  n  A  Universalis!.  wilo  be- 
lieves in  a  temporary  future  punishment,  but  ia  a 
final  restoration  of  all  to  the  favor  and  presence  of 
God. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE,  a.  That  has  power  to  renew 
strength  and  vigor.  Encyc. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  efficacious  in  re- 
storing strength  and  vigor,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital 
powers.  Arbuthnol. 

RE-SToR'A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
that  tends  to  renew  strength  or  vigor. 

RE-SToR'A-TO-RY,  a.     Restorative.     [Bad.] 

RE-SToRE',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  rcstaurer  ,■  Ft.  restaurare ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  restaurar ;  L.  restauro.  This  is  a  compound 
of  re  and  the  root  of  store,  story,  history.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  set,  to  lay  or  to  throw,  as  in  Gr.  erre- 
pcoc,  solid.] 

1.  To  return  to  a  person,  its  o  specific  thing  which 
he  has  lost,  or  which  has  been  taken  from  him  and 
unjustly  detained.  We  restore  lost  or  stolen  goods 
to  the  owner. 

Now,  therefore,  restore  to  the  man  his  wife.  —  Gen.  XX. 

2.  To  replace  ;  to  return  ;  as  a  person  or  thing  to  a 
former  place. 

Pharaoh  shall  restore  thee  to  thy  place.  — Gen.  xl. 

3.  To  bring  back. 

The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  back  or  recover  from  lapse,  degener- 
acy, declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  former  state. 

Loss  of  Eden,  lill  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton. 

Our  fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 

5.  To  heal  ;  to  cure  ;  to  recover  from  disease. 
His  hand  was  restored  whole  like  as  the  other.  —  Malt.  xii. 

6.  To  make  restitution  or  satisfaction  for  a  thing 
taken,  by  returning  something  else,  or  something  of 
different  value. 

He  shall  restore  five  oxon  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 
—  Ex.xxii. 

7.  To  give  for  satisfaction  for  pretended  wrongs 
something  not  taken.     Pa,  lxix. 


8.  To  repair ;  to  rebuild ;  as,  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem.     Dan.  ix. 

9.  To  revive  ;  to  resuscitate  ;  to  bring  back  to  life. 

Whose  son  he  had  restored  to  life.  —  2  Ktuga  viii. 

10.  To  return  or  bring  back  after  absence.  Heb.  xiii. 

11.  To  bring  to  a  sense  of  sin  and  amendment  of 
life.     Oal.  vi. 

12.  To  renew  or  reestablish  after  interruption ;  as, 
peace  is  restored.  Friendship  between  the  parties  is 
restored. 

13.  To  recover  or  renew,  as  passages  of  an  author 
obscured  or  corrupted  ;  as,  to  restore  the  true  read- 
ing. 

14.  In  the  fine  arts,  to  bring  back  from  a  state  of 
injury  or  decay;  as,  to  restore  a  painting,  statue,  etc. 

Re'-SToRE',  v.  t.  [re  and  store.]  To  store  again. 
The  goods  taken  out  were  re-stored. 

RE-STCR'.ED,;>/>.  Returned  ;  brought  back  ;  retrieved; 
recovered  ;  cured  ;  renewed  ;  reestablished. 

RE-SToRE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  restoring  ;  restora- 
tion. _  [Not  used.]  Brown. 

RE-SToR'ER,  n.  One  that  restores  ;  one  that  returns 
what  is  lost  or  unjustly  detained  ;  one  who  repairs 
or  reestablishes. 

RE-SToR'ING,  ppr.  Returning  what  is  lost  or  taken  ; 
bringing  back;  recovering;  curing;  renewing;  re- 
pairingj  reestablishing. 

RE-STRAIN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  restraindre;  It.  ristrignere, 
restringcre  ;  Sp.  restrihir,  rcstringir  ;  L.  restringo  ; 
re  and  stringo,  to  strain.  The  letter  g  appears  from 
the  participle  to  be  casual  ;  stringo,  for  strigo. 
Hence,  strictus,  strict,  stricture.  If  the  two  letters  st 
are  removed,  the  word  rigo  coincides  exactly,  in 
primary  sense,  with  L.  rego,  rectus,  right,  and  the 
root  of  reach,  stretch,  straight.] 

1.  To  hold  back  ;  to  check  ;  to  hold  from  action, 
proceeding,  or  advancing,  either  by  physical  or  moral 
force,  or  by  any  interposing  obstacle.  Thus  we  re- 
strain a  horse  by  a  bridle  ;  we  restrain  cattle  from 
wandering  by  fences ;  we  restrain  water  by  dams 
and  dikes  ;  we  restrain  men  from  crimes  and  tres- 
passes by  laws  ;  we  restrain  young  people,  when  we 
can,  by  arguments  or  counsel ;  we  restrain  men  and 
their  passions;  we  restrain  the  elements;  we  at- 
tempt to  restrain  vice,  but  not  always  with  success. 

2.  To  repress  ;  to  keep  in  awe  ;  as,  to  restrain  of- 
fenders. 

3.  To  suppress  ;  to  hinder  or  repress  ;  as,  to  re- 
strain excess. 

4.  To  abridge  ;  to  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoy- 
ment ;  as,  to  restrain  one  of  his  pleasure  or  of  his 
liberty.  Clarendon.     Shak. 

5.  To  limit ;  to  confine. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  mnral  universality  is 
also  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the  predicate.        Walts. 

6.  To  withhold  ;  to  forbear. 

Thou  reslrainesl  prayer  before  God.  —  Job  x-7. 
RE-STRATN'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  restrained. 

Brown. 
RE-STRAIN'£D,  pp.     Held  back  from  advancing  or 
wandering  ;     withheld  ;     repressed  ;     suppressed  ; 
abridged  ;    confined. 
RE-STRAIN'ED-LY,  adv.    With  restraint ;  with  lim- 
itation. Hammond. 
RE-STRaIN'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  restrains. 

Brown. 
RE-STRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Holding  back  from  proceed- 
ing; checking;  repressing;  hindering  from  motion 
or  action  ;  suppressing. 

2.  a.  Abridging  ;  limiting  ;  as,  a  restraining 
statute. 

•     3.  That  checks  or  hinders  from  sin  ;  as,  restrain- 
ing grace. 
RE-STRAIN'MENT,  n.     Act  of  restraining. 
RE-STRAINT',  n. t  [from  Fr.  restreint.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  holding  back  or  hinder- 
ing from  motion,  in  any  manner;  hinderance  of 
the  will,  or  of  any  action,  physical,  moral,  or  mental. 

2.  Abridgment  of  liberty;  as,  the  restraint  of  a 
man  by  imprisonment  or  by  duress. 

3.  Prohibition  ;  a  rule  which  restrains. 

What  moved  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides.  Milton. 

4.  Limitation  ;  restriction. 

If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained,  within  any  bold 
restraints,  far  otherwise  than  it  is  received.  Brown. 

5.  That  which  restrains,  hinders,  or  represses. 
The  laws  are  restraints  upon  injustice. 

RE- STRICT',   v.   t.      [L.   restrictus,   from  restringo. 
See  Restrain.] 

To  limit ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  within  bounds  ; 
as,  to  restrict  words  to  a  particular  meaning  ;  to  re- 
strict a  patient  to  a  certain  diet. 

RE-STRICT'ED,  pp.    Limited  ;  confined  to  bounds. 

RE-STRICT'ING,  ppr.     Confining  to  limits. 

RE-STRtC'TFON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  restrictus.] 

1.  Limitation  ;  confinement  within  bounds. 

This  is  to  have  die  same  restriction  as  all  other  recreations. 

Ooo.  of  the  Tongue. 
Restriction  of  words,  is  the  limitation  of  their  sig- 
nification in  a  particular  manner  or  degree. 

2.  Restraint ;  as,  restrictions  on  trade. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK..— 
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RE-STRICT'IVE,  o.     [Fr.  restrict!/.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  limiting,  or  of  expressing 
limitation  ;  as,  a  restrictive  particle. 

2.  Imposing  restraint ;  as,  restrictive  laws  of  trade. 

3.  Styptic.     [Nor,  used.]  Wiseman. 
RE-STRICT'IVE-LY,  ado.    With  limitation. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

RE-STRINGE',  (re-strinj',)».  t.     [L.  rcstringo,  supra.] 
To  confine;  to  contract  i  to  astringe. 

RE-STRIN'GEN-CY,k.     The  quality  or  powerof  con- 
tracting. Petty. 

RE-STRIN'GENT,  a.    Astringent;  styptic. 

RE-STRIN'GENT,  n.     A  medicine  that  operates  as 
an  astringent  or  styptic.  Harvey. 

RE-STRIVE',  v.  i.     [re  and  strive.]     To  strive  anew. 

Sackville. 

REST'Y,  a.    The   same  as  Restive  or  Restiff,  of 
which  it  is  a  contraction. 

RG-SUB-JEC'TION,  »i.     [re  and  subjection.]    A  sec- 
ond subjection.  Bp.  Hail. 

Re-SUH-LI-MA'TION,  n.    A  second  sublimation. 

Re-SUB-LIME',    v.   t.     [re  and   sublime.]      To   sub- 
lime again  ;  as,  to  resublime  mercurial  sublimate. 

Newton. 

RK-SUB-LIM'ED,  pp.     Sublimed  a  second  time. 

RE  SUB-LI.Yl'ING,  ppr.     Subliming  again. 

RE-SU-DA'TION,  b.     [L.  resudatus,  resudo  ;  re  and 
sudo,  to  sweat.] 
The  act  of  sweating  again. 

RE-SULT',  v.  i.     [Fr.   rcsultcr ;  L.  rcsulto,  resilio;  re 
and  sa/io,  to  leap.] 

1.  To  leap  back  ;  to  rebound. 

The  huge  round  stoue,  resulting  with  a  bound.  Pope. 

2.  To  proceed,  spring,  or  rise,  as  a  consequence, 
from  facts,  arguments,  premises,  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, consultation,  or  meditation.  Evidence 
results  from  testimony,  or  from  a  variety  of  concur- 
ring circumstances  ;  pleasure results from  friendship  ; 
harmony  results  from  certain  accordances  of  sounds. 


3.  To  come  out,  or  have  an  issue  ;  to  terminate  ; 
followed  by  in ;  as,  this  measure  will     '.suit  in  good, 
or  in  evil. 
RE-SULT',  n.t  Resilience  ;  act  of  flying  hack. 

Suuud  ia  produced  between  the  striug  and  the  air,  by  the  return 
of  the  result  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

2.  Consequence;  conclusion;  inference;  effect; 
that  which  proceeds  naturally  or  logically  from  facts, 
premises,  or  the  state  of  things  ;  as,  the  result  of 
reasoning;  the  result  of  reflection  ;  the  result  of  a 
consultation  or  council  ;  the  result  of  a  legislative 
debate. 

The  misery  of  sinners  wil      e  the    natural  result  of  lh"ir  vile 
afieclions  and  crimiri?      rdulgencies.  J.  LaUirop. 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or 
deliberative  assembly  ;  as,  the  result  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical council.  New  En  Hand. 

RE-SULT'ANCE,  ti     The  act  of  resulting. 

RE-SUIjT'ANT,  n  in  mechanics,  a  force  which  is 
the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more  forces,  acting  in 
different  directions. 

RE-SULT' ANT, -a.  That  results  from  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  ;  as,  a  resultant  force,  &c. 

RE-SULT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Proceeding  as  a  conse- 
quence, effect,  or  conclusion  of  something ;  coming 
to  a  determination. 

9    In  law,  resulting  use,  is  a  use  which  returns  to 
him  who  raised  it,  after  its  expiration  or  during  the 
impossibility  of  vesting  in  the  person  intended. 
j'   RE-SOM'A-BLE,  a.    [from   resume.]    That  may  be 
taken  back,  or  that  may  be  taken  up  again. 

RE-SU-ME',  (ra-zti-ma',)  [Fr.]  A  summing  up;  a 
condensed  statement. 

RE-SP.ME',(re-zume',)t).  t.  [L.rcsumo;  reandsumo, 
to  take.] 

1.  To  take  back  what  has  been  given. 
The  sun,  like  this  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 

Gazed  on  too  long,  resumes  tile  light  he  gave.  Denham. 

2.  To  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 

They  resume  what  has  been  obtained  fraudulently.     Dauenant. 

3.  To  take  again  after  absence  ;  as,  to  resume  a 
seat. 

Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  Passion  fled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  take  up  again  after  interruption  ;  to  begin 
airain  ;  as,  to  resume  an  argument  or' discourse. 
[This  is  now  its  most  frequent  use.] 

RE-SUM'ED,  (re-xumd',)  pp.  Taken  back;  taken 
again  ;  begun  again  after  interruption. 

RE-SuM'ING,  ppr.  Taking  back  ;  taking  again  ;  be- 
ginning again  after  interruption. 

RE-SUM'MON,  v.  I.     To  summon  or  call  again. 
2.  To  recall ;  to  recover.  Bacon. 

RE-SUM'MON-JED,  pp.  Summoned  again  ;  recov- 
ered. 

RE-SUM'MON-ING,  ppr.     Recalling;   recovering. 

RE-SUMP'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  resumptns.] 

The  act  of  resuming,  taking  back,  or  taking  again  ; 
as,  the  resumption  of  a  grant. 

RE-SUMP'TIVE,  a.    Taking  back  or  again. 


RET 

RE-SO'PI-NATE,  a.  [L.  rcsupinatus,  resupino ;  re 
and  supino,  supinus,  lying  on  the  back.] 

In  botany,  inverted  in  position.by  a  twisting  of  the 
stock,  as  the  flowers  of  Orchis.  Lindley. 

RE-SU-PI-NA'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  The  state  of  lying 
on  the  back ;  the  state  of  being  resupinate  or  re- 
versed, as  a  corol. 

RE-SU-PINE',  a.    Lying  on  the  back. 

RES-UR-RECTION,  ?!.  [Fr.,  from  L.  resurrectus, 
resurgo;  re  and  surgo,  to  rise.] 

A  rising  again  ;  chiefly,  the  revival  of  the  dead  of 
the  human  race,  or  their  return  from  the  grave,  par- 
ticularly at  the  general  judgment.  By  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  we  have  assurance  of  the  future  res- 
urrection of  men.     1  Pet.  1. 


In  the  resurrection,  they  neither  marry  i 
riage.  —  Matt.  xxii. 
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RES-UR-REC'TION-IST,  n.  One  whose  business  is 
to  steal  bodies  from  the  grave.    [Low.] 

Rg-SUR-VEV,  (-sur-va',)  v.  t.  [re  and  survey.]  To 
survey  again  or  anew  ;  to  review.  Shak. 

RF.-SUR-VEY',  (-sur-va',)  «.    A  second  survey. 

RE-SUR-VEY'KD,  (-vide',;  pp.     Surveyed  again. 

RE-SUR-VEY'ING,ppr.  Surveying  anew  ;  reviewing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TATE,  v.  t.  [L.  resuscito  ;  re  and  susato, 
to  raise.] 

To  revivify  ;  to  revive ;  particularly,  to  recover 
from  apparent  death  ;  as,  to  resuscitate  a  drowned 
person  ;  to  resuscitate  withered  plants. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TED,  pp.  Revived  ;  revivified  ;  re- 
produced. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TING,  ppr.  Reviving  ;  revivifying  ; 
reproducing. 

RE-SUS-Ct-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reviving  from 
a  state  of  apparent  death  ;  the  state  of  being  revivi- 
fied. Pope. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TIVE,  a.  Reviving;  revivifying; 
raising  from  apparent  death  ;  reproducing. 

RE-SUS'CI-TA-TOR,  n.    One  who  resuscitates. 

RE-TAIL',  v.  t  [Fr.  retailler  ;  re  and  tuiller,  to  cut ; 
It.  ritagliarc.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities  or  parcels,  from  the 
sense  of  cutting  or  dividing  ;  opposed  to  selling  by 
wholesale ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or  groceries. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand.  Pope. 

3.  To  tell  in  broken  parts ;  to  tell  to  many  ;  as,  to 
retail  slander  or  idle  reports. 

RE'TAIL,  n.  The  sale  of  commodities  in  small  quan- 
tities or  parcels,  or  at  second  hand.  Addison. 

RE-TAIL' .ED,  pp.     Sold  in  small  quantities. 

RE-TAIL'ER  or  RE'TAIL-ER,  n.  [This  word,  like 
the  noun  retail,  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  accented 
on  the  first  syllable  in  America.] 

One  who  sells  goods  by  small  quantities  or  parcels. 

RE-TAIL'I.MG,  ppr.  or  a.     Selling  in  small  quantities. 

RE-TAIL'MENT,  n.     Act  of  retailing. 

RE-TAIN',  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  retenir:  It.  ritenere;  Sp.  retcner  ; 
L.  rctineo  :  re  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  or  keep  in  possession  ;  not  to  lose  or 
part  with  or  dismiss.  The  memory  retains  ideas 
which  facts  or  arguments  have  suggested  to  the  mind. 

They  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  —  Rom.  i. 

2.  To  keep,  as  an  associate  ;  to  keep  from  depart- 
ure. 

Whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me.  —  Phil.  xiii. 

3.  To  keep  back  ;  to  hold. 

An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  testator. 

Blackslone. 

4.  To  hold  from  escape.  Some  substances  retain 
heat  much  longer  than  others.  Metals  readily  re- 
ceive and  transmit  heat,  but  do  not  long  retain  it. 
Seek  cloths  that  retain  their  color. 

5.  To  keep  in  pay  ;  to  hire. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  delense.  Addison. 

6.  To  engage  ;  to  employ  by  a  fee  paid  ;  as,  to  re- 
tain a  counselor. 

RE-TAIN',  v.  i.     To   belong  to;  to   depend    on;  as, 
coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  languid  relish,  re- 
taining to  bitterness.  Boyle. 
[Not  in  use.     We  now  use  Pertain.] 
2.  To  keep  ;  to  continue.      [Not  in  use.] 

RE-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  retained.  Ashe. 

RE-TaIN'£D,  pp.  Held  ;  kept  in  possession  ;  kept  as 
an  associate  ;  kept  in  pay  ;  kept  from  escape. 

RE-TAIN'ER,  n.  One  who  retains  ;  as  an  executor, 
who  retains  a  debt  due  from  the  testator.  Blackstone. 

2.  One  who  is  kept  in  service  ;  an  attendant ;  as, 
the  retainers  of  the  ancient  princes  and  nobility. 

3.  An  adherent ;  a  dependant ;  a  hanger  on.    Shak. 

4.  A  servant,  not  a  domestic,  but.  occasionally  at- 
tending and  wearing  his  master's  livery. 

Cowcl.     Brande. 

5.  Among  lawyers,  a  fee  paid  to  engage  a  lawyer  or 
counselor  to  maintain  a  cause. 

6.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  being  in  de- 
pendence. Bacon. 

RE-TaIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Keeping  in  possession ; 
keeping  as  an  associate  ;  keeping  from  escape  ;  hir- 
ing ;  engaging  counsel  ;  as,  a  retaining  fee. 

RE-TAKE',  v.  t. ;  prct.  Retook  ;  p/7.  Retaken,  [re 
and  take.]     To  take  again.  Clarendon. 
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2.  To  take  from  a  captor ;  to  recapture  ;  as,  to  re- 
take a  ship  or  prisoners. 

RE-TAK'iEN,  pp.    Taken  again;  recaptured. 

RE-TAK'ER,  n.    One  who  takes  again  what  has  been 
taken  ;  a  recaptor.  Kent. 

RE-TAK'ING,  ppr.     Taking   again;    taking  from  a 
captor. 

RE-TAK'ING,  n.     A  taking  again  ;  recapture. 

RE-TAL'I-ATE,  v.t.     [Low  L.  retalio  ;  re  and  talio, 
from  talis,  like.] 

To  return  like  for  like  ;  to  repay  or  requite  by  an 
act  of  the  same  kind  as  has  been  received.  It  is  now 
seldom  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is,  to  return 
evil  for  evil  ;  as,  to  retaliate  injuries.  In  war,  ene- 
mies often  retaliate  the  death  or  inhuman  treatment 
of  prisoners,  the  burning  of  towns,  or  the  plunder  of 
goods. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  authors, 
whose  works  are  so  soon  forgotten  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
appearing  the  first  aggressurs.  6'urt/l. 


RE-TAL'I-ATE,  v.  i.    To  return  like  for  like;  as,  to 

retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 
RE-TAL'I-A-TED,  pp.    Returned,  as  like  for  like. 
RE-TAL'I-A-TING,  ppr.     Returning  like  for  like. 
RE-TAL-I-A'TION,  n.     The  return  of  like  for  like  ; 

the  doing  that  to  another  which  he  has  done  to  us  ; 

requital  of  evil.  South. 

2.  In  a  good  sense,  return  of  good  foi  good. 

God  tskes  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  prom- 
ise obliges  himself  to  lull  retaliation.  Caiamy. 

[This,  according  to  modern  usage,  is  harsh.] 
RE-TAL'I-A-TIVE,  a.     Returning  like  for  like. 
RE-TAL'I-A-TO  RY,  a.     Returning  like  for  like  ;  as, 
retaliatory  measures  ;  retaliatory  edicts. 

Canning.      Walsh. 
RE-TAItD',  v.   t.     [Fr.   retarder ;   L.   retardo ;  re  and 
tardo,  to  deluy  ;  tardus,  slow,  late.     See  Target.] 

1.  To  diminish  the  velocity  of  motion  ;  to  hinder; 
to  render  more  slow  in  progress  ;  as,  to  retard  the 
march  of  an  army  ;  to  retard  the  motion  of  a  ship. 
The  resistance  of  air  retards  the  velocity  of  a  cannon- 
ball.     It  is  opposed  to  Accelerate. 

2.  To  delay;  to  put  off;  to  render  more  late;  as, 
to  retard  the  attacks  of  old  age  ;  to  retard  a  rupture 
between  nations.     My  visit  was  retarded  by  business. 

RE-TARD',  v.  i.    To  stay  back.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

RE-TARD-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  abating  the  velo- 
city of  motion  ;  hinderance  ;  the  act  of  delaying  ;  as, 
the  retardation  of  the  motion  of  a  ship ;  the  retarda- 
tion of  hoary  hairs.  Bacon. 

RE-TARD'A-TIVE,  a.     That  retards. 

RE-TARIVED,  pp.  or  a.  Hindered  in  motion  ;  delayed. 

RE-TARD'ER,  71.  One  that  retards,  hinders,  or' de- 
lays. 

RE-TARD'ING,  ppr.  Abating  the  velocity  of  motion  ; 
hindering ,  delaying. 

RE-TARD'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  retarding  or  delay- 
ing. Cowley. 

RETCH,  v.  i.  [Sax.  hracan;  Dan.  rekkcr,  to  reach,  to 
stretch,  to  retch,  to  vomit ;  the  same  word  as  reach; 
the  present  orthography,  retch,  being  wholly  arbitra- 
ry.    See  Reach.] 

"  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  heave  ;  as  the  stom- 
ach ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting  ;  properly,  to  Reach. 

RETCH'LESS,  careless,  is  not  in  use.  [See  Reck- 
lessI  Dryden. 

RE-TE'C!OUS,  (-shus,)  a.     Resembling  net-work. 

RE-TEfi'TlON,  71.  [L.  retcctus,  from  retego,  to  un- 
cover ;  re  and  tego,  to  cover.] 

The  act  of  disclosing  or  producing  to  view  some- 
thing concealed  ;  as,  the  retection  of  the  native  color 
of  the  body.  Boyle. 

RE'TE  MU-€0'SUM,  n.  [L.]  The  layer  of  the 
skin  intermediate  between  the  cutis  and  the  cuticle, 
the  principal  seat  of  color  in  man.  Parr. 

RE-TE.VT',  n.     That  which  is  retained.         Kirwan, 

RE-TEN'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  retentio,  retineo ;  re 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining  or  keeping. 

2.  The  power  of  retaining ;  the  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  retains  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  power  of  retaining;  or  that 
state  of  contraction  in  the  elastic  or  muscular  parts 
of  the  body,  by  which  they  hold  their  proper  contents 
and  prevent  involuntary  evacuations  ;  undue  reten- 
tion of  some  natural  discharge.  Encyc.     Coze. 

4.  The  act  of  withholding;  restraint.  Shak. 

5.  Custody  ;  confinement.     [Not  in  use.]     Shale. 
RE-TEN'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  retentif.] 

Having  the  power  to  retain  ;  as,  a  retentive  memo- 
ry ;  I  he  retentive  faculty;  the  retentive  force   of  the 
stomach  :  a  bodv  retentive  of  heat  or  moisture. 
RE-TEN'TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  retentive  manner. 
RE-TEN'TJVE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  retention  ; 

as,  retentirrnrss  of  memory. 
RE-TEX'TfJRE,  n.     A  second  or  new  texture. 

Carlisle. 

RE'TI  A-RY,  (re'she-a-ry,)  n.     In  entamology,  the  re- 

tiaries  are  spiders  which  spin   webs  to  catch  their 

prey. 

RET'I-CENCE,    In.     [Fr.  reticence,  from  L.  reticcntia, 

RET'I-CUN-CY,  (      retice.o  :  re  and  fucro.to  be  silent.] 

Concealment  by  silence.     In  rhetoric,  aposiopesis 
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or  suppression  ;  a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  thing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he 
would  sav  nothing  on  the  subject.  Encyc. 

RET'I-CENT,  a.     Silent.  Taylor. 

RET'l-€LE,  (ret'e-kl,)  n.  [L.  reticulum,  from  rete,  a 
net.] 

A  small  net.  Jlsh. 

EE-Tie'lJ-LAR,  a.  [Supra.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
net  or  of  net-work  ;  formed  with  interstices ;  as,  a 
reticular  body  or  membrane.  Encyc. 

In  anatomy,  the  reticular  body,  or  rete  mucosum,  is 
the  layer  of  the  skin,  intermediate  between  the  cutis 
and  the  cuticle,  the  principal  scat  of  color  in  man  ; 
the  reticular  membrane  is  the  same  as  the  cellular 
membrane.  Parr. 

RE-TI€'U-LATE,       )  a.     [L.  reticulums,  from  rete,  a 

RE-TICU-La-TED,  J      net.] 

Netted ;  resembling  net-work ;  having  distinct 
veins  or  lines  crossing  like  net-work  ;  as,  a  reticulate 
coral  or  petal.  Martyn. 

Reticulated  work  ,•  in  masonry,  work  constructed 
with  diamond-shaped  stones,  or  square  stones  placed 
diagonally.  Oloss.  of  irchit. 

RE-TIG-U-La'TIOX,  n.  Net-work;  organization  of 
substances  resembling  a  net.  Darwin. 

RET'I-GULE,  «.  [Supra.]  A  little  bag  of  net-work  ; 
a  lady's  work-bag,  or  a  iittle  bag  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand. 

2.  In  a  telescope,  a  net-work  dividing  the  field  of 
view  into  a  series  of  small  squares.  Brande. 

RET'1-FORM,  a.  [L.  rrtiformis ;  rete,  a  net,  and 
forma,  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  net  in  texture  ;  composed  of 
crossing  lines  and  interstices ;  as  the  rctiform  coat  of 
the  eye.  Ray. 

RET'1-NA,  n.     [L.,  from  rete,  a  net.] 

In  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  over  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  received. 

Brande. 

RET-IN-AS-PHALT',         )  n.     A  bituminous  or  res- 

RET-IN-AS-PHALT'TJM,  j  isious  substance,  of  a 
yellowish  or  reddish-bruwn  color.     [See  Retinite.] 

RET'IN-lTE,  n.     [Gr.  pnrtfr,,  resin.] 

The  same  with  Retinasphalt.  Ttiis  name  has 
been  also  applied  to  pitchstone,  or  pitchstone  porphy- 
ry. Dana. 

RET'IN-OID,  a.  [Gr.  finrun,  a  resin,  and  eiSoi,  like- 
ness.] 

Resin-like,  or  resiniform  ;  resembling  a  resin  with- 
out being  such. 

RET'i-NOE,  «.  [Fr.  retenue,  from  retenir,  to  retain, 
L.  rctineo  ,•  re  and  tenco,  to  hold.] 

The  attendants  of  a  prince  or  distinguished  per- 
sonage, chiefly  on  a  journey  or  an  excursion  ;  a 
train  of  persons.  Dryden. 

RET'1-PED,  n.     [L.  rete  and  ■pes.'] 

A  name  given  to  birds  the  skin  of  whose  tarsi  is 
divided  into  small  polygonal  scales.  Brande. 

RET-I-RADE',  n.  [Fr!,  from  retirer,  to  withdraw; 
Sp.  retirada,  a  retreat.] 

In  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrenchment  in  the  body 
of  a  bastion  or  other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed 
inch  by  inch,  after  the  defenses  are  dismantled.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  faces,  which  make  a  re- 
entering angle.  Encyc. 

RE-TIRE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  retirer ;  re  and  tirer,  to  draw  ; 
It.  rUirare  ;  Sp.  retirar.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retreat;  to  go  from  company 
or  from  a  public  place  into  privacy  ;  as,  turetire  from 
the  world  ;  to  retire  from  notice. 

2.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger ;  as,  to  retire 
from  battle. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  a  public  station.  General 
Washington,  in  1796,  retired  to  private  life. 

4.  To  break  up,  as  a  company  or  assembly.  The 
company  retired  at  eleven  o'clock. 

5.  To  depart  or  withdraw  for  safety  or  for  pleasure. 
Men  retire  from  the  town  in  summer  for  health  and 
pleasure.  But  in  South  Carolina,  the  planters  retire 
from  their  estates  to  Charleston,  or  to  an  isle  near 
the  town. 

6.  To  recede  ;  to  fall  back.  The  shore  of  the  sea 
retires  in  havs  and  gulfs. 

RE-TIRE',  v.  t.     To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

He  retired  himself,  his  wife  and  children  into  a  forest.     Sidney. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  die  year, 

And  never  dodi  retire  his  golden  ray.  Davies. 

[This  transitive  use  of  retire  is  now  obsolete.] 
RE-TIRE',  n.     Retreat ;    recession  ;    a   withdrawing. 
[  Obs.]  Shak.     Bacon. 

2.  Retirement  ;  place  of  privacy.     [Obs.]      Milton. 
RE-TTR'tfD,  (re-tlrd',)  a.     Secluded   from  much  soci- 
ety or  from  public  notice  ;  private.     He  lives  a  retired 
life  ;  he  has  a  retired  situation. 

2.  Secret;  private;  as,  retired  speculations. 

3.  Withdrawn.  Locke. 
RE-TTR'£D-LY,  (re-tlrd'ly,)  adv.     In  solitude  or  pri- 
vacy.                                                                Sherwood. 

RE-TTR'J^D-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  retirement;  soli- 
tude ;  privacy  or  secrecy.  Mlcrbury. 

RE-TIRE'MENT,  7t.t  The  act  of  withdrawing  from 
company  or  from  public  notice  or  station.     Milton. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  withdrawn;  as,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  mind  from  the  senses.  Locke. 

3.  Private  abode  ;  habitation  secluded  from  much 
society  or  from  public  life. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustas.  Addison. 

Retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  il  will  be  welcome. 

Washington. 

4.  Private  way  of  life. 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  bnokB, 

Progressive  virtue  and  approving  Heaven.  Thomson. 

RE-TIR'ING,  ppr.    Withdrawing;  retreating;  going 

into  seclusion  or  solitude. 
2.  a.    Reserved  ;  not  forward   or  obtrusive ;   as, 

retiring  modesty  ;  retiring  manners. 
R£-TOLD',  prct.  and  pp.  of  Retell  ;  as,  a  story  retold. 
RE-TORT',  v.  1. 1  [L.  rctortus,  retorqueo  ;  re  and  tor- 

queo,  to  throw.] 

1.  To  throw  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

And  they  retort  that  hsat  again 

To  the  first  giver.  Shak. 

2.  To  return  an  argument,  accusation,  censure,  or 
incivility  ;  as,  to  retort  the  charge  of  vanity. 

He  paused  though  hostile  scorn, 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned.  Milton. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  back  ;  as,  a  retorted  line. 

Bacon. 

RE-TORT',  v.  i.  To  return  an  argument  or  charge  ; 
to  make  a  severe  reply.  He  retorted  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  severity. 

RE-TORT',  n.  The  return  of  an  argument,  charge, 
or  incivility  in  reply  ;  as,  the  retort  courteous. 

Shak. 
*2.  In  chemistry, a  spherical  vessel,  with  along  neck 
bent,  to  which  a  receiver  may  be  fitted  ;  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Encyc. 

RE-TORT'ED,  pp.  Returned;  thrown  back;  'bent 
back. 

RE-TORT'ER,  n.    One  that  retorts. 

RE-TORT'ING,  ppr.     Returning;  throwing  back. 

RE-TOR'TION,  n.     The  act  of  retorting.      Spenser. 

RE-TORT'IVE,  a.     Containing  retort.  Barlow. 

RE-TOSS',  v.  t.     [re  and  toss.]     To  toss  back.  Pope. 

Rrc-TOSS'ED,  (-tost,)pp.     Tossed  back. 

RE-TOSS'ING,  ppr.     Tossing  back. 

RE-TOUCH',  (re-tuch',)  v.  t.  [re  and  touch.]  To  im- 
prove by  new  touches  ;  as,  to  retouch  a  picture  or  an 
essay.  Dryden.     Pope. 

RF.-TOUCH'ED,  (re-tucht',)  pp.  Touched  again  ;  im- 
proved by  new  touches. 

RE -TOUCH'ING,  (rE-tuch'ing,)  ppr.  Improving  by 
new  touches. 

RE-TRACE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  retracer ;  re  and  tracer,  to 
trace.] 

1.  To  trace  back  ;  to  go  back  in  the  same  path  or 
course  ;  as,  to  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  retrace  one's 
proceedings. 

2.  To  track  back,  as  a  line. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace, 

He  springs  from  Inachus,  of  Argive  race.  Dry&en, 

3.  In  painting-,  &c,  to  trace  over  again,  or  renew 
the  outline  of  a  drawing.  Brande. 

RE-TRACED,  (re-trast',)  pp.    Traced  back  or  over 

again. 
RE-TRACING,  ppr.    Tracing  back  or  over  again. 
RE-TRACT',  v.  I.     [Fr.   retracter  ;   Norm,  retraicter  ; 

L.  retractas,  retraho ;  re  and  traho,  to  draw.] 

1.  To  recall,  as  a  declaration,  words,  or  saying;  to 
disavow;  to  recant;  as,  to  retract  an  accusation, 
charge,  or  assertion. 

I  would  as  freely  have  retracted  the  charge  of  idolatry,  as  I  ever 
made  it.  Sdilingjleet. 

2.  To  take  back  what  was  once  bestowed  as  a 
grant  or  favor.     [Little  used.]  Woodward. 

3.  To  draw  back,  as  claws. 

RE-TRACT',  v.  i.  To  take  back  ;  to  unsay  ;  to  with- 
draw concession  or  declaration. 


She  will,  and  she  will  not;  she  grants,  denies, 
Consents, . retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 


Granville. 


RE-TRACT',  n.    Among  horsemen,  the   prick  of  a 
horse's  foot  in  nailing  a  shoe. 

RE-TRACT' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  retracted  or  re- 
called. 

RE-TRACT'aTE,  v.  t.     To  retract  ;  to  recant. 

RE-TRA€T-A'TION,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rclractatio.] 
The  recalling  of  what  has  been  said  ;  recantation  ; 
change  of  opinion  declared.  South. 

RE-TRACT'ED,pp.   Recalled  ;  recanted  ;  disavowed. 

RE-TRACT'I-BLE,   a.    That   may  be   drawn   back; 
retractile.  Journ.  of  Science. 

RE-TR  ACT'ILE,  a.     Capable  of  being  drawn  back. 


RE-TRACT'ING,  ppr.  Recalling  ;  disavowing  ;  re- 
canting. 

RE-TRACTION,  n.  [from  retract.]  Literally,  the 
act  of  drawing  back  ;  as,  the  retraction  of  a  sinew. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced, 
or  changing  something  done.  Woodward. 

3.  Recantation  ;  disavowal  of  the  truth   of  what 
has  been  said  ;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion. 

Sidney. 
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4.  Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath  beguiled  church 
and  slate  of  the  benefit  of  my  retractions  or  concessions. 
K.  Charles. 
RE-TRACT'IVE,  a.    Withdrawing;  taking  from. 
RE-TRACT'IVE,  n.    That  which  withdraws  or  takes 

from. 
RE-TRACT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  retraction  or  with- 
drawing. 
RE-TRAICT',   (re-trate',)  n.    Retreat.     [Obs.]    [See 

Retreat  ]  Bacon. 

RE-TRaIT',  7i.     [It.  ritratto,  from  rilrarre,  to  draw.] 

A  cast  of  countenance;   a  picture.     [Obs.] 
RE-TRAX' IT,  n.     [L.  retraho,  retraxi.]       [Spenser. 
In  law,  the  withdrawing  or  open  renunciation  of  a 
suit  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action. 

Blackstone. 
RE-TREAD',  (re-tred',)  v.  i.    To  tread  again. 
RE-TREAT',  n.     [Fr.  retraite,  from   retraire  ;  re  and 
traire,  to  draw;  L.  retractus,  retraho  ;  re  and  traho; 
It.  ritratta.] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring;  a  withdrawing  of  one's  self 
from  any  place. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-timed  retreat.  Pope. 

2.  Retirement ;  state  of  privacy  or  seclusion  from 
noise,  bustle,  or  company. 

Here  in  the  calm,  still  mirror  of  retreat.  Pope. 

3.  Place  of  retirement  or  privacy. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure  —  and  spared  no  cost  to 
make  it  a  delicious  retreat.  L'Eslrange. 

4.  Place  of  safety  or  security. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 

From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat.      Dryden. 

5.  In  military  affairs,  the  retiring  of  an  army  or 
body  of  men  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  from  any 
ground  occupied  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy, 
or  from  nn  advanced  position.  A  retreat  is  properly 
an  orderly  march,  in  which  circumstance  it  differs 
from  a  flight.  Encyc. 

6.  The  withdrawing  of  a  ship  or  fleet  from  an 
enemy  ;  or  the  order  and  disposition  of  ships  de- 
clining an  engagement. 

7.  A  signal  given  in  the  army  or  navy,  by  the  beat 
of  a  drum,  or  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  at  sunset, 
or  for  retiring  from  exercise  or  action. 

Totlen,     Campbell. 
RE-TREAT',  v.  i.     To  retire  from   any  position  or 
place. 

2.  To  withdraw  to  a  private  abode  or  to  any 
secluded  situation.  Milton. 

3.  To  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  or  security  ;  as,  to 
retreat  into  a  den  or  into  a  fort. 

4.  To  move  back  to  a  place  before  occupied ;  to 
retire. 

The  rapid  currents  drive, 
Toward  the  retreating  sea,  their  furious  tide.  Milton. 

5.  To  retire  from  an  enemy,  or  from  any  advanced 
position. 

RE-TR  EAT'ED,  as  a  passive  participle,  though  used 

by  Milton,  is  not  good  English. 
RE-TRENCH',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rctrancher ;  re  and  trancher, 

to  cut ;  It.  trincca,  a  trench  ;  trincerare,  to  intrench  ; 

trinciare,  to  carve ;  W.  trycu,  to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  off;  to  pare  away. 

And  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.  Denham. 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  abridge ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  re- 
trench superfluities  or  expenses.  Jitterbury. 

3.  To  confine  ;  to  limit.    [Not  proper.]    jlddison. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  to  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment ;  as,  to  retrench  bastions.  P.  Cyc. 

RE-TRENCH',  v.  i.  To  live  at  less  expense.  It  is 
more  reputable  to  retrench  than  to  live  embarrassed. 

RE-TRENCH'ieD,  (re-trenchl',)  pp.  Cutoff;  curtail- 
ed ;  diminished;  furnished  with  a  retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Cuttingoff;  curtailing;  fur- 
nishing with  a  retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  retranchement ;  Sp. 
atrincheramientc.] 

1.  The  act  oi  lopping  off;  the  act  of  removing 
what  is  superfluous  ;  as,  the  retrenchment  of  words 
or  lines  in  a  writing.  Dryden.    Jlddison. 

2.  The  act  of  curtailing,  lessening,  or  abridging  ; 
diminution  ;  as,  the  retrenchment  of  expenses. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  a  work  constructed  within 
another,  to  prolong  the  defense  of  the  latter  when 
the  enemy  has  gained  possession  of  it,  or  to  protect 
the  defenders  till  they  can  retreat  or  obtain  a  capitu- 
lation. P-  Cyc. 

Numerous   remains  of    Roman   retrenchments,   constructed   to 
cover  the  country.  D'Anville,  Trans. 

RE-TRIB'l[TE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  retribuer ;  L.  retribuot  re 
and  tribuo,  to  give  or  bestow.] 

To  pay  back  ;   to  make   payment,  compensation, 
or  reward   in    return  ;  as,  to  retribute  one  for   his 
kindness  ;  to  retribute  to  a  criminal  what  is  propor-   i 
tionate  to  his  offense.  Locke. 

RE-TRIB'lJ-TED,  pp.  Paid  back  ;  given  in  return  ; 
rewarded. 

RE-TRIB'lI-TER,  7t.    One  that  makes  retribution. 

RE-TRIl!'E-TING,  ppr.  Requiting;  making  repay- 
ment ;  rewarding. 
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RET-RI-Bfj'TION,  n.     fFr.]    Repayment ;  return  ac- 
commodated to  the  action  ;  reward ;  compensation. 
In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not  be  pinching 
and  niggardly.  Hall. 

2.  A  gratuity  or  present  given  for  services  in  the 
place  of  a  salary.  Eucyc. 

3.  The  rewards  and  punishments  distributed  at  the 
general  judgment. 

It  is  a  6lrong  argument  for  a  stale  of  retribution  hereafter,  that 
In  thin  world  virtuous  persons  are  very  often  unlortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous.  Hpccuilor. 

RE-TRIB'U-TIVE,     )   a.     Repaying;    rewarding  for 

RE-TRIB'li-TO-RY,  j  good  deeds,  and  punishing 
for  offenses  ;  as,  retributive  justice. 

RE-TRIeV'A-BLE,  a.  [from  retrieve]  That  may  be 
retrieved  or  recovered.  Ormi. 

RE-TRIEV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  retriev- 
able. 

RE-TRIf.V'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  retrievable  manner. 

S!™iv&JUhMT,  i    "■    Act  of  retrieving. 
RE-TRIEVE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  retrouver,  to  find  again;  It. 
rilrooare.     See  Trover.] 

1.  To  recover ;  to  restore  from  loss  or  injury  to  a 
former  good  state ;  as,  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  a 
nation  ;  to  retrieve  one's  character;  to  retrieve  a  de- 
cayed fortune. 

2.  To  remedy  the  consequences  of;  to  repair, 
[flare.] 

Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.  Prior. 

3.  To  regain.     [Hare] 

Willi  late  repentance  now  ihey  would  retrieve 

The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryden. 

4.  To  recall  ;  to  bring  back  ;  as,  to  retrieve  men 
from  their  cold,  trivial  conceits.  Berkeley. 

RE-TRIeVE',  n.  A  seeking  again ;  a  discovery. 
[JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson, 

RE-TRlEV'.ED,pp.  Recovered;  repaired;  regained; 
recalled. 

RE-TRIeV'ING,  ppr.  Recovering  ;  repairing  ;  re- 
calling. 

RK-TRIM',  v.  t.    To  trim  again. 

RE-TRO-ACT',  v.  i.  To  act  backward  or  in  return  ; 
to  act  in  opposition. 

RE-TRO-AC'TION,  n.  [L.  retro,  backward,  and  ac- 
tion.] 

1.  Action  returned,  or  action  backward. 

2.  Operation  on  something  past  or  preceding. 
RE-TRO-ACT'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  retroactif;  L.  retro,  back- 
ward, and  active.] 

Operating  by  returned  action  ;  affecting  what  is 
past ;  retrospective.  Beddoes. 

A  retroactive  law,  or  statute,  is  one  which  operates 
to  affect,  make  criminal   or  punishable,  acts  done 
prior  to  the  pttssing  of  the  law. 
RE-TRO-Af'T'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  returned  action  or 
operation  ;  by  operating  on  something  past. 

JYheaton. 
RETRC-CeDE,  v.  t.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  ccdo,  to 
give  ;  Fr.  retraced er.] 

To  cede  or  grant  hack  ;  as,  to  rctroccde  a  territory 
to  a  former  proprietor. 
RET'RO-CEDE,   v.   i.       [L.    retro,   back,   and    ccdo, 
to  go.] 
To  go  back.  Perry. 

RET'RO-CED-ED,  pp.     Granted  back. 
RE-TRO-CED'ENT,a.    An  epithet  applied  to  diseases 
which  move  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as 
the  gout. 
RET'RO-CED-ING,  ppr.     Ceding  back  ;    going  back. 
RE-TRO-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.    A  ceding  or  grant- 
ing back  to  a  former  proprietor. 

American  State  Papers. 
2.  The  act  of  going  back.  More. 

RE-TRO-DUe'TION,"».  [L.  retroduco  ;  retro,  back, 
and  duco,  to  lead.] 

A  leading  or  bringing  back. 
RET'RO-FLEX,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  am\fiexus,  bent  ] 

In  botany,  suddenly  bent  backward.  Lindley. 

RET'RO-FRACT,  )    a.        [L.    retro,    back,    and 

RET'RO-FRACT-£D,  j       fr  actus,  broken.] 

Reduced  to  hang  down  as  it  were  by  force,  so  as 
to  appear  as  if  broken  ;  as,  a  retrofraet  peduncle. 

Martyn. 
Bent  back  toward  its  insertion,  as  if  it  were  broken. 

Lee. 
RE-TRO-GRA-Da'TION,    n.        fFr.       See     Retro- 
grade.] 

1.  The  act  of  moving  backward  ;  applied  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  signs,  i.  e.,  from  east  to  west.  Hutton. 

2.  A  moving  backward  ;  decline  in  excellence. 

JV.  Chipman. 
RET'RO-GRaDE,    a.       [Fr.,   from    L.    retro gradior ; 
retro,  backward,  and  gradior,  to  go.] 

1.  Going  or  moving  backward.  Bacon. 

2.  In  astronomy,  apparently  moving  backward,  and 
contrary  to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  i.  e.,  from 
east  to  west,  as  a  planet.  Hutton. 

3.  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 
RET'RO-GRADE,   v.   i.     [Fr.    rctrograder ;   L.   retro- 

gradior  ;  retro  ana  gradior,  to  go.] 

To  go  or  move  backward.  Bacon. 
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RE-TRO-GRES'SION,  (re-tro-gresh'un,)  n.  The  act 
of  going  backward  ;  retrogradation.  Brown. 

RE-TRO-GRESS'lVE,  a.  Going  or  moving  hack- 
ward  ;  declining  from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect 
state. 

Geography  is  at  times  retrogressive.  Pinkerlon. 

RE-TRO-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.    By  going  or  moving 

backward. 
RE-TRO-MIN'GEN-CY,  n.     [L.  retro,  backward,  and 
mingo,  to  discharge  urine.] 

The  act  or  quality  of  discharging  the  contents  of 
the  bladder  backward.  Brown. 

RE-TRO-MIN'GENT,  a.     Discharging  the  urine  back- 
ward. 
RE-TRO-MIN'GENT,  n.     In  loology,  an  animal  that 
discharges  its  urine  backward. 

The  rctromin gents  are  a  division  of  animals  whose 
characteristic  is  that  they  discharge  their  urine  back- 
ward, both  male  and  female.  Encyc. 
RE-TRO-PUL'SIVE,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  pulsus, 
pello,  to  drive.] 

Driving  back  ;  repelling.  Med.  Repos. 

RE-TRORSE'LY,  (ro-trors'ly,)  adv.  [L.  retrorsum, 
backward.] 

In  a  backward  direction  ;   as,  a  stem  retrorsely 
aculeate. 
RET'RO-SPECT,  v.  i.    To  look  back  ;  to  affect  what 

is  past. 
RET'RO-SPECT,  n.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  specio,  to 
look.] 

A  looking  back  on  things  past ;  view  or  contem- 
plation of  something  past.     The  retrospect  of  a  life 
well  spent  affords  peace  of  mind  in  old  age. 
RE-TRO-SPEC'TION,  n.    The  act  of  looking  back 
on  things  past. 
2.  The  faculty  of  looking  back  on  past  things. 

Swift. 
RE-TRO-SPECT'IVE,    a.      Looking    back  on    past 
events;   as,  a  retrospective  view. 

2.  Having  reference  to  what    is   past;    affecting 
things   past.      A   penal  statute   can  have   no  retro- 
spective effect  or  operation. 
RE-TRO-SPECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  retrospect. 
RE-TRO-VER'SION,  n.     A  turning  or  falling  back- 
ward ;  as,  the  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 
RET'RO-VERT,  v.  t.    To  turn  back. 
RET'RO- VERT-ED,  a.     [L.  retro,  back,  and  verto,  to 
turn.] 

Turned  back.  Lawrence,  Lect.     Med.  Repos. 

RE-TRODE',  v.  t.  [L.  rctrudo;  re  and  trudo,  to 
thrust.] 

To  thrust  back.  More. 

RE-TROD'ED,  pp.     Thrust  back. 
RE-TRCIVING,  ppr.     Thrusting  back. 
RE-TRuSE',a.  [h.retrusus.]  Hidden  ;  abstruse.  [Obs.] 
RET'TING,  n.     A  corruption  of  the  term  Rotting; 
as,  the  retting  of  flax. 

This  is  the  term  used  by  Ure  and  other  English 
writers. 
RE-TUND',  v.  t.     [L.  rctundo  ;  re  and  tundo,  to  beat.] 
To  blunt ;  to  turn,  as  an  edge  ;  to  dull  ;  as,  to  re- 
tard the  edge  of  a  weapon.  Ray. 
RE-TUND'ED,^.     Blunted  ;  turned,  as  an  edge. 
RE-TURN',  v.  i.      [Fr.  rctourncr ;   re  and  tourncr,  to 
turn,  L.  torno-i  It.  ritontarc;   Sp.  rctornar.] 

1.  To  come  or  go  back  to  the  same  place.  The  gen- 
tleman goes  from  the  country  to  London  and  returns, 
or  the  citizen  of  Loudon  rides  into  the  country  and 
returns.  The  blood,  propelled  from  the  heart,  passes 
through  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  returns  through  the  veins.  Some  servants  are 
good  to  go  on  errands,  but  nut  good  to  return. 

2.  To  come  back  to  the  same  state,  occupation, 
subject,  &.c. ;  as,  to  return  from  bondage  to  a  state  of 
freedom.  Locke. 

3.  To  answer. 

He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  relumed.  Pope. 

4.  To  come  again  ;  to  revisit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

5.  To  appear  or  begin  again  after  a  periodical  rev- 
olution. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day.  ,  Milton. 

6.  To  show  fresh  signs  of  mercy. 

Return,  O  Lord,  deliver  my  soul.  — Ps.  vi. 
To  return  to   Ood  ;    to  return  from  wickedness :  to 
repent  of  sin  or  wandering  from  duty.  Scripture. 

RE-TURN',  v.  t.t  To  bring,  carry,  or  send  back  ;  as, 
to  return  a  borrowed  book  ;  to  return  a  hired  horse. 

2.  To  repay  ;  as,  to  return  borrowed  money. 

3.  To  give  in  recompense  or  requital. 

In  any  wise,  return  him  a  trespass  offering.  —  1  Sam.  vi. 
The  Lord  will  return  thy  wickedness   upon  thy  owu  head.  — 
1  Hint's  ii. 

4.  To  give  back  in  reply  ;  as,  to  return  an  answer. 

5.  To  tell,  relate,  or  communicate. 

"Moses  returned  the  words  of  the  people  to  the  Lord.  —  Ex.  xix. 

6.  To  retort;  to  recriminate. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon  me,  that  I  affect 
to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  1  am.  Dryden. 
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7.  To  render  an  account,  usually  an  official  ac- 
count, to  a  superior.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
return  to  the  commander  the  number  of  men  in  com- 
panies, regiments,  &.c.  ;  they  return  the  number  of 
men  sick  or  capable  of  duty  ;  they  return  the  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  provisions,  &c. 

8.  To  render  back  to  a  tribunal,  or  to  an  office  ;  as, 
to  return  a  writ  ur  an  execution. 

9.  To  report  officially  ;  as,  an  officer  returns  bis 
proceedings  on  the  back  of  a  writ  or  precept. 

10.  To  send  ;  to  transmit ;  to  convey. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money  and  return  the  samo 
to  the  treasurer  tor  his  majesty's  use.  Clarendon. 

RE-TURN',  n.  The  act  of  coming  or  going  back  to 
the- same  place. 

Takes  little  journeys  and  makes  quick  returns.  Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  sending  back  ;  as,  the  return  of  a 
borrowed  book,  or  of  money  lent. 

3.  The  act  of  putting  in  the  former  place. 

4.  Retrogression  ;  the  act  of  moving  back. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  coining  back  to  a  former 
state,  occupation,  subject,  &c. ;  as,  the  return  of 
health. 

6.  Revolution  ;  a  periodical  coming  to  the  same 
point ;  as,  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

7.  Periodical  renewal ;  as,  the  return  of  the  sea- 
sons, or  of  the  year. 

8.  Repayment ;  reimbursement  in  kind,  or  in 
something  equivalent,  for  money  expended  or  ad- 
vanced, or  for  labor.  One  occupation  gives  quick 
returns;  in  others,  the  returns  are  slovv.  The  ret  urns 
of  the  cargo  were  in  gold.  The  farmer  has  returns 
in  his  crops. 

9.  Profit ;  advantage. 

From  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer,  the  return  is  great. 

Taylor. 

10.  Remittance  ;  payment  from  a  distant  place. 

Shak. 

11.  Repayment ;  retribution  ;  requital. 

Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast  ?  Dryden. 

12.  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back  ;  restitution. 

South. 

13.  In  architecture,  the  continuation  of  a  molding, 
projection,  &c,  in  a  different  or  opposite  direction  ; 
a  side  or  part  which  falls  away  from  the  front  of  a 
straight  work  Owilt. 

14.  In  law,  the  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a 
writ,  precept,  or  execution,  to  the  proper  officer  or 
court;  or  the  certificate  of  the  officer  executing  it, 
indorsed.  We  call  the  transmission  of  the  writ  to 
the  proper  officer  or  court,  a  return  ;  and  we  give 
the  same  name  to  the  certificate  or  official  account  of 
the  officer's  service  or  proceedings.  The  sheriff,  or 
his  subordinate  officers,  make  return  of  all  writs  and 
precepts.  We  use  the  same  language  for  the  send- 
ing back  of  a  commission  witli  the  certificate  of  the 
commissioners. 

15.  A  day  in  bank.  The  day  on  which  the  de- 
fendant is  ordered  to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff 
is  to  bring  in  the  writ  and  report  his  proceedings,  is 
called  the  return  of  the  writ.  Blackstone. 

lti.  In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  official  ac- 
count, report,  or  statement  rendered  to  the  com- 
mander or  other  superior  ;  as,  the  return  of  men  fit 
for  duty  ;  the  return  of  the  number  of  the  sick  ;  the 
return  of  provisions,  ammunition,  Ate. 

17.  A  report  or  numerical  statement ;  as,  the  re- 
turns of  an  election  ;  the  returns  of  a  marshal. 

RE-TURN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  returned  or  re- 
stored. 

2.  Inta,  that  is  legally  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered  ;  as,  a  writ  or  precept  returnable  at 
a  certain  day  ;  a  verdict  returnable  to  the  court;  an 
attachment  returnable  to  the  King's  Bench. 

RE-TURN'-DAY,  n.  The  day  when  the  defendant  is 
to  appear  in  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the 
writ  and  his  proceedings. 

RE-TURN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Restored  ;  given  or  sent 
back ;  repaid  ;  brought  or  rendered  to  the  proper 
court  or  officer. 

RE-TURN'ER,  n.  One  who  returns ;  one  that  re- 
pays or  remits  money. 

RE-TURN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving,  carrying,  or  send- 
ing back  ;  coming  or  going  back  ;  making  report. 

RE-TURN'ING-OF'FI-CER,  n.-  The  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  returns  of  writs,  precepts,  ju- 
ries, &c. 

RE-TURN'LESS,  a.  Admitting  no  return.  [Little 
used.  ]  Chapman. 

RE-TtjSE',  a.     [L.  rctusus,  retundo.] 

In  botany  and  conchology,  terminating  in  a  round 
end,  the  center  of  which  is  depressed  ;  as,  a  retuse 
leaf.  Lindley.     Humble. 

RE-UN'ION,  (-yun'yun,)  n.  A  second  union;  union 
formed  anew  after  separation  or  discord  ;  as,  a  re- 
union of  parts  or  particles  of  matter;  a  reunion  ol 
parties  or  sects. 

2.  In  medicine,  union  of  parts  separated  by  wounds 
or  accidents.  Parr. 

Reunion,  from  the  French,  in  the  sense  of  meeting 
or  assembly,  is  sometimes  used. 
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RE-t[-NTTE',  v.  t.  [re  and  unite.']  To  unite  again  ; 
to  join  after  separation.  Sliak. 

_  2.  To  reconcile  after  variance. 

RE-IJ-NTTE',  v.  i.  To  be  united  again  5  to  join  and 
cohere  again. 

Re-U-NIT'ED,  pp.  United  or  joined  again  ;  recon- 
ciled. 

RE-tl-NIT'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  reunited  manner. 

Ue-IJ-NiT'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  again  ;  reconciling. 

Re-IJ-N["TION,  (-yu-nish'un,)  n.  A  second  uniting. 
IRare.] 

RE-URGE',  v.  u    To  urge  again. 

REuS'SITE,  n,  [from  Reuss,  the  place  where  it  is 
found.] 

A  salt  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  found 
in  the  form  of  a  mealy  efflorescence,  sometimes  crys- 
tallized in  flat,  six-sided  prisms  and  in  acicular  crys- 
tals. Ure. 

Re-VAC'CIN-aTE,  v.  t.  To  vaccinate  a  second 
time. 

RE-VAC'CIN-A-TED,  pp.  Vaccinated  a  second 
Ume. 

Re-VACCIN-a-TING,  ppr  Vaccinating  a  second 
tjme. 

RE-VAe-CIN-A'TION,  n.     A  second  vaccination. 

Re-VAL-II-a'TION,  n.    A  second  valuation. 

REVE,  n.     [Sax.  gcrcfa.] 

An  officer,  steward,  or  governor.  It  is  usually 
written  Reeve. 

RE-VeAL',  v.  t.f  [Fr.  reveler;  L.  revelo  ;  re  and  velo, 
to  veil.] 

■  1.  To  disclose  ;  to  show  ;  to  make  known  some- 
thing before  unknown  or  concealed  ;  as,  to  reveal 
secrets. 

2.  To  disclose,  or  make  known  from  heaven.  God 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  will  to  man. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  beaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteouimr-ss  of  men.  —  Rom.  i. 

RE-VEAL',   a.     A  revealing ,    disclosure.      [Not  in 

use.]  Brown. 

2.  The  side  of  an  opening  for  a  window,  donrway, 

&c,  between  the  framework  and  the  outer  surface  of 

the  wall.  Gloss,  of  Archil. 

RE-VEAL'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  revealed. 
RE-VeAL'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     State   of  being  reveal- 

able^ 
RE-VeAL'£D,  pp.  or  a     Disclosed  ;    made  known  ; 

laid  open. 
RE-VeAL'ER,  »■   One  that  discloses  or  makes  known. 

2._One  that  brings  to  view.  Dryden. 

RE-VeAL'ING,  ppr.     Disclosing  ;   making  known  ; 

discovering. 
RE-VeAL'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  revealing.     [Little 

usedA  South. 

RE-VEIL'LE,  (re-val'ya,)  n,     [Fr.  reneiller,  to  awake  ; 

re  and  veiller,  to  watch  ;  contracted  from   L.  vigilo. 

See  Watch.] 
In  military  affairs,  the  heat  of  drum  ahout  break  of 

day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  soldiers  to 

rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear  challenging. 

Brande. 
REVEL,  v.  i.     [D.  rcvelen,  to  rave,  from  the  root  of 

L.  rabo,  rabio,  to  rage,  whence  rabies,  rabid  ;  Dan. 

raaben,  to  bawl,  to  clamor  ;  Sw.  ropa  ;  allied  to  rove, 

rapio  ;  Ir.  rioboid,  a  spendthrift ;  rioboidim,  to  riot  or 

revel.] 

1.  To  feast  with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment ; 
to  carouse  ;  to  act  the  bacchanalian. 

Antony,  ih&l  revels  long  o'  nights.  Shale. 

2.  To  move  playfully  or  without  regularity. 
REVEL,  n.    A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

Shak. 
Some  men  ruin  the  fabric  of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels. 

Rambler. 
2.  See  Revejl,  n. 
RE-VEL',  v.  t.     [L.  revello:  re  and  vrllo,  to  pull.] 
To  draw  back  ;  to  retract ;  to  make  a  revulsion. 
Harvey.     Friend. 
REV-E-La'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  revelatus,  revelo. 
See  Reveal.] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing  or  discovering  to  others 
what  was  before  unknown  to  them  ;  appropriately, 
the  disclosure  or  communication  of  truth  to  men  by 
God  himself,  or  by  his  authorized  agents,  the  proph- 
ets and  apostles. 

How  that  by  revelation  he  made  known  to  me  the  mystery,  aa  I 
wrote  before  in  few  words.  —  Eph.  iii.    2  Cor.  xii. 

2.  That  which  is  revealed  ;  appropriately,  the  sa- 
cred truths  which  God  has  communicated  to  man  for 
his  instruction  and  direction.  The  revelations  of  God 
are  contained  in  the  Oltl  and  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Apocalypse  ;  the  last  book  of  the  sacred 
canon,  containing  the  prophecies  of  St.  John. 

SEV'EL-£D,  pp.  Feasted  with  noisy  merriment ;  ca- 
roused. 

REV'EL-ER,  7i.  [See  Revel.]  One  who  feasts  with 
noisy  merriment.  Pope. 

REV'EL-ING,  ppr.  Feasting  with  noisy  merriment ; 
carousing. 

REV'EL-ING,  ri.  A  feasting  with  noisy  merriment; 
revelry.     Gal.  v.     1  Pet.  iv. 

BE-VEL'LED,  pp.     Drawn  back  ;  retracted. 

RE-VEL'LENT,  a.     Causing  revulsion. 
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REVEL-MENT,  77.     Act  of  reveling. 
REVEL-ROUT,  n.    [See  Rout.]     Tumultuous  fes- 
tivity. Rome. 

2.  A  mob ;  a  rabble  tumultuously  assembled  ;  an 
unlawful  assembly.  Ainsworth. 

REVEL-RY,  n.    Noisy  festivity ;  clamorous  jollity. 

Milton. 
RE-VEN'DI-CaTE,  v.  t.      [Fr.   revendiguer  ;   re  and 
vendiqucr,  to  claim   or  challenge,  L.  vindico.      See 
Vindicate.] 

To  reclaim  what  has  been  taken  away ;  to  claim 
to  have  restored  what  has  been  seized. 

Should  some  subsequent  fortunate  revolution  deliver  it  from  the 
conqueror's  yoke,  it  can  revendicale  them.      Vatlel,  Trans. 

RE-VEN'DI-€A-TED,j)p.  Reclaimed  ;  regained  ;  re- 
covered. 

RE-VEN'DI-eA-TING,ppr.  Reclaiming;  re-demand- 
ing ;  recovering. 

RE-VEN-DI-€a  'TION,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  reclaim- 
ing or  demanding  the  restoration  of  any  thing  taken 
by  an  enemy  ;  as  by  right  of  postliminium. 

The  endless  disputes  which  would  spring  from  the  revendication 
of  them  have  introduced  a  contrary  practice.   Vatlel,  Trans. 

RE-VENGE',  fre-venj',)  v.  1. 1  [Fr.  revencher,  venger  ; 
Sp.  vengar  ,"  Port,  vingar  ;  L.  vindex,  vindico  ,*  It.  ven- 
dicare.     See  Vindicate.] 

1.  To  inflict  pain  or  injury  in  return  for  an  injury 
received. 

Note.  —  This  word  and  avenge  were  formerly  used 
as  synonymous,  and  it  is  so  used  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Scripture,  and  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  "  O  Lord,  revenge  me  of  my  persecutors." 
Jer.  xv.  In  consequence  of  a  distinction  between 
avenge  and  revenge,  which  modern  usage  has  intro- 
duced, the  application  of  this  word  to  the  Supreme 
Being  appears  extremely  harsh,  irreverent,  and  of- 
fensive. Revenge  is  now  used  in  an  ill  sense,  for  the 
infliction  of  pain  maliciously  or  illegally  ;  avenge  for 
inflicting  just  punishment. 

2.  According  to  modern  usage,  to  inflict  pain  delib- 
erately and  maliciously,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  in  return  for  injury,  pain,  or  evil, 
received  ;  to  wreak  vengeance  spitefully  on  one  who 
injures  or  offends.  We  say,  to  revenge  an  injury  or 
insult,  or,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  revenge 
ourselves  on  an  enemy  or  for  an  injury,  that  is,  to 
take  vengeance  or  satisfaction. 

3.  To  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.  Dryden. 
[According  to  modern  usage,  avenge  should  here 

be  substituted  for  revenge.] 
RE-VENGE',  (re-venj',)  n.     [Fr.  revenche;  Arm.  re- 
vanch.] 

1.  Return  of  an  injury;  infliction  of  punishment. 
[Obs.] 

The  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy.  —  Deut.  xxxii.  42. 

2.  According  to  modern  usage,  a  malicious  or  spite- 
ful infliction  of  pain  or  injury,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  Christianity,  in  return  for  an  injury 
or  offense.  Revenge  is  dictated  by  passion;  vengeance 
by  justice. 

3.  The  passion  which  is  excited  by  an  injury  done 
or  an  affront  given  ;  the  desire  of  inflicting  pain  on 
one  who  lias  done  an  injury  ;  as,  to  glut  revenge. 

Revenge,  as  the  word  is  now  understood,  is  always 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 


RE-VEN6'£D,  pp.     Punished  in  return  for  an  injury; 

spitefully  punished.     The  injury  is  revenged. 
RE-VENtiE'FUL,(re-venj'ful,)  a.     Full  of  revenge  or 

a  desire  to  inflict  pain  or  evil  for  injury  received  ; 

spiteful ;  malicious  ;  wreaking  revenge. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  can  not  forgive.  Shak. 

2.  Vindictive ;  inflicting  punishment. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel.  Skak. 

RE-VENGE'FUT,-LY,  (re-venj'ful-ly,)  adv.     By  way 
of  revenge  ;  vindictively;  with  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

Dryden. 
RE-VENGE'Fl]L-NESS,  (re-venj'fu>ness,)  n.     Vin- 

dictiveness.  More. 

RE-VENOE'LESS,  (re-venj'less,)  a.     Unrevenged. 

Ma  rston. 
RE-VENGE'MENT,  fre-venj'ment,)n.     Revenge  ;  re- 
turn of  an  injury.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 
RE-VENG'ER,  n.     One  who  revenges  ;  one  who  in- 
flicts pain  on  another  spitefully  in  return  for  an  in- 
jury.                                                                   Speiiser. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  just  punishment  for  injuries. 
[Less  proper.]  Bentley. 

RE-VENG'ING,  ppr.     Inflicting  pain  or  evil  spitefully 
for  injury  or  affront  received. 
2.   Vindicating;  punishing. 
RE-VEN6'ING-LY,  adv.      With  revenge;    with  the 

spirit  of  revenge;  vindictively.  Shak. 

REVENUE,  ?i.     [Fr.  revenu,  from  revenir,  to  return, 
L.  revenio  ;  re  and  venio,  to  come.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  annual  rents,  profits,  in- 
terest, or  issues,  of  any  species  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  belonging  to  an  individual  or  to  the  public. 
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When  used  of  individuals,  it  is  equivalent  to  income. 
In  modern  usage,  income  is  applied  more  generally 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  individuals,  and  revenue 
to  those  of  the  state.     In  the  latter  case,  revenue  is, 

2.  The  annual  produce  of  taxes,  excise,  customs, 
duties,  rents,  &c,  which  a  nation  or  state  collects 
and  receives  into  the  treasury  for  public  use. 

3.  Return  ;  reward  ;  as,  a  rich  revenue  of  praise. 
RE-VERB',  v.  t.    To  reverberate.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shalt. 
RE-VERB  'ER- ANT,   a.      [L.  reverberans.     See   Re- 
verberate.] 
Returning  sound  ;  resounding ;  driving  back. 

Shak. 
RE-VERB'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  reverbero;  re  and  ver- 
bero,  to  beat.] 

1.  To  return,  as  sound  ;  to  send  back ;  to  echo ; 
as,  an  arch  reverberates  the  voice.  Shale. 

2.  To  send  or  beat  back  ;  to  repel ;  to  reflect ;  as, 
to  reverberate  rays  of  light.  Swift. 

3.  To  send  or  drive  back ;  to  repel  from  side  to 
side  ;  as,  flame  reverberated  in  a  furnace. 

RE-VERB'ER-aTE,  v.  i.  To  be  driven  back;  to  be 
repelled,  as  rays  of  light ;  to  echo,  as  sound. 

Howell. 
2.  To  resound. 

And  even  at  hand,  a  drum  is  ready  braced, 

That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine.  Shak. 

RE-VERB'ER-ATE,  a.    Reverberant.  Shak. 

RE-VERB'ER-a-TED,  pp.    Driven  back;  sent  back  ; 

driven  from  side  to  side. 
RE-VERB'ER-a-TING,    ppr.      Driving   or   sending 

back  ;  reflecting,  as  light;  echoing,  as  sound. 
RE-VERB-ER-a'TION,  71.     [Fr. ;  from  reverberate.] 
The  act  of  driving  or  sending  back  ;  particularly, 

the  act  of  reflecting  light  and  heat  or  repelling  sound. 

Thus  we  speak  of  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of 

light  from  an  object,  the  reverberation  of  sound  in 

echoes,  or  the   reverberation  of  heat  or  flame  in  a 

furnace. 
RE-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY,   a.      Returning   or  driving 

back  ;  as,  a  rcverbcratory  furnace  or  kiln.     Moxon. 
RE-VERB'ER-A-TO-RY,  7t.    A  furnace  with  a' kind 

of  dome  that  reflects  the  flame  upon  a  vessel  placed 

within  it,  so  as  to  surround  it.  Nicholson. 

RE-VeRE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  rcverer ;  It.  reverire;  L.  reve- 

rcor  ;  re  and  vcreor,  to  fear.] 
To  regard  with   fear  mingled   with  respect  and 

affection  ;   to  venerate ;  to  reverence ;  to  honor  in 

estimation. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.  Addisn™ 

RE-VeR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Regarded  with  fear  mingled 

with  respect  and  affection. 
REVERENCE,  7t.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  reverentia.] 

1.  Fear  mingled  with  respect  and  esteem  ;  vener- 
ation. 

When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly,  it  is  a  sign  that 

the  reverence  of  government  is  lost.  .Bacon. 

The  fear  acceptable  to  God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of 
the  divine  nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  of  his  per- 
fections, which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  service 
and  an  unwillingness  to  oflend  him.  Rogers. 

Reverence  is  nearly  equivalent  to  veneration,  but 
expresses  something  less  of  the  same  emotion.  It 
differs  from  awe,  which  is  an  emotion  compounded 
of  fear,  dread,  or  terror,  with  admiration  of  some- 
thing great,  but  not  necessarily  implying  love  or 
affection.  We  feel  reverence  for  a  parent,  and  for 
an  upright  magistrate,  but  we  stand  in  awe  of  a  ty- 
rant.    This  distinction  may  not  always  be  observed. 

2.  An  act  of  respect  or  obeisance  ;  a  bow  or  cour- 
tesy.   2  Sam.  ix.  Dryden.     Fairfax. 

3.  A  title  of  the  clergy.  Shak. 

4.  A  poetical  title  of  a  father.  Shak. 
REVER-ENCE,  v.  t.     To  regard  with  reverence;  to 

regard  with  fear  mingled  with  respect  and  affection. 
We  reverence  superiors  for  their  age,  their  authority, 
and  their  virtues.  We  ought  to  reverence  parents 
and  upright  judges  and  magistrates.  We  ought  to 
reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  his  word,  and  his  or- 
dinances. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise.  Shak. 

They  will  reverence  my  son.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

Let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband.  —  Eph.  v. 

REVER-EN-CED,  (rev'er-enst,)  pp.  Regarded  with 
fear  mingled  with  respect  and  affection. 

REVER-EN-CER,  71.  One  that  regards  with  rever- 
ence. Swift. 

REVER-EN-CING,  ppr.  Regarding  with  fear  mixed 
with  respect  and  affection. 

REV'ER-END,  a.     [Fr.,  frum  L.  reverendus.] 

1.  Worthy  of  reverence  ;  entitled  to  respect  min- 
gled with  fear  and  affection  ;  as,  reverend  and  gra- 
cious senators.  Shak. 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came.  Milton. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  the  clergy  or  ecclesi- 
astics. We  style  a  clergyman  reverend;  a  bishop  is 
styled  right  reverend;  an  archbishop  most  reverend. 
Iri  England,  a  dean  is  also  styled  very  reverend.  In 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ent religious  orders  are  styled  reverend.         Brande. 

REVER-ENT,  a.     Expressing  reverence,  veneration, 
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or  submission  ;  as,  reverent  words  or  terms  ;  a  rever- 
ent posture  in  prayer  ;  reverent  behavior. 

2.  Submissive;    humble;    impressed  with  rever- 
ence. 

They  prostnue  Ml  before  him  reverent.  Milton. 

REV-ER-EN'TIAL,  a.  [from  reverence.]  Proceeding 
from  reverence,  or  expressing  it;  as,  reverential  fear 
or  awe  ;  reverential  gratitude  or  esteem. 

Religion  —  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred. 

South* 
REV-ER-EN'TIAL-LY,    adv.      With    reverence,    or 

show  of  reverence.  Brown. 

REV'ER-ENT-LY,  adv.  With  reverence;  with  re- 
spectful regard. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  Shak. 

2.  With  veneration  ;  with  fear  of  what  is  great  or 
terrifying. 


■.erently  men  qnil  the  open  air, 

i  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 


Dryden. 


RE-VeR'ER,  n.    One  who  reveres  or  venerates. 
REV'ER-IE,  )  n.     [Fr.  reverie,  from  river,  to  dream, 
REV'ER-Y,   (     to  rave,  to  be  light-headed.    In  present 
usage,  this  word  is  more  frequently  written  Rev- 
erie.] 

1.  Properly,  a  raving  or  delirium  ;  but  its  sense,  as 
generally  used,  is  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of  thoughts, 
occurring  in  musing  or  meditation  ;  wild,  extrava- 
gant conceit  of  the  fancy  or  imagination.  There  are 
reveries  and  extravagancies  which  pass  through  the 
minds  of  wise  men,  as  well  as  fools.  Addison. 

2.  A  chimera  ;  a  vision. 

3.  In  medicine,  voluntary  inactivity  of  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  external  senses  to  the  im- 
pressions of  surrounding  objects,  during  wakeful- 
ness. ,  Oood. 

RE-VER'ING,  ;>pr.  Regarding  with  fear  mixed  with 
respect  and  affection  ;  venerating. 

RE- VERS' AL,  a.  [See  Reverse.]  Intended  to  re- 
verse ;  implying  reverse.  Burnet. 

RE-VERS'AL,  n.  [from  reverse.}  A  change  or  over- 
throwing; as,  the  reversal  of  a  judgment,  which 
amounts  to  an  official  declaration  that  it  is  false.  So 
we  speak  of  the  reversal  of  an  attainder,  or  of  an 
outlawry,  by  which  the  sentence  is  rendered  void. 

Blackstone. 

RE-VERSE',  (re-vers',)  v.  t.  [L.  reversus,  reoerto  ;  re 
and  nerto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  as,  to  reverse  a  pyramid 
or  cone.  Temple. 

2.  To  overturn  ;  to  subvert ;  as,  to  reverse  the  state. 

Pope. 

3.  To  turn  back  ;  as,  with  swift  wheels  reverse. 

Milton. 

4.  To  turn  to  the  contrary  ;  as,  to  reverse  the 
scene. 

Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul.  Pope. 

5.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  as,  lore- 
verse  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.        Rogers. 

6.  In  law,  to  overthrow  by  a  contrary  decision;  to 
make  void  ;  to  annul  ;  as,  to  reverse  a  judgment, 
sentence,  or  decree.  Judgments  are  reversed  by 
writs  of  error  ;  and  for  certain  causes,  may  be  re- 
versed without  such  writs. 

7.  To  recall.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
RE-VERSE',  (re-vers',)  v.  i.    To  return.    [Mot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
RE- VERSE',   (re-vers',)  n.     Change  ;  vicissitude  ;  a 
turn  of  affairs  ;  in  a  good  sense. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law,  which  for  many 
ages  was  neglected,  now  obtains.  Baker. 

2.  Change  for  the  worse  ;  misfortune.  By  an  un- 
expected reverse  of  circumstances,  an  affluent  man 
is  reduced  to  poverty. 

3.  A  contrary  ;  an  opposite. 

The   pnrl'ormanjcs  lo  which  God  has  annexed  the  promises  of 
eternity,  aie  just  the  reverse  of  all  the  pursuits  of  sense. 
Rogers. 

4.  [Fr.  revers.]  The  back  side  ;  as,  the  reverse  of  a 
drum  ;  the  reverse  of  a  medal  or  coin,  i.e.,  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  on  which  the  head  or  principal  figure  is 
impressed.  Brande. 

RE-VERSE',  a.  Turned  backward  ;  having  a  con- 
trary or  opposite  direction  ;  as,  the  reverse  order  or 
method. 

RE-VERS'it)D,  (re-verst',)  pp.  or  a.  Turned  side  for 
side,  or  end  for  end  ;  changed  to  the  contrary. 

2.  In  law,  overthrown  or  annulled. 

3.  a.  Itxbotany,  resupinale;  having  the  upper  lip 
larger  and  more  expanded  than  the  lower  ;  as,  a  re- 
versed corol.  Bigclow. 

4.  In  conchology,  a  reversed  shell  is  one  whose  vo- 
lutions are  the  reverse  way  of  the  common  cork- 
screw. Humble. 

RE-VERS'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  reversed  manner. 

South. 

RE-VERSE'LESS,  (re-vers'less,)  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
versed ;  irreversible.  Seward. 

RE-VERSE'LY,  (re-vers'ly,)  adv.  On  the  other  hand  ; 
on  the  opposite.  Pearson. 

RE-VERS'I-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  reversed  ;  as,are- 
versible  judgment  or  sentence. 


RE-VERS'ING,  ppr.  Turning  upside  down  ;  subvert- 
ing ;  turning  the  contrary  way  ;  annulling. 

RE-VER'SION,  (-ver'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rever- 
sio.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  returning;  appropriately, 
in  law,  the  returning  of  an  estate  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs,  after  a  particular  estate  is  ended.     Hence, 

2.  The  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor,  to 
commence  in  possession  after  the  determination  of 
the  particular  estate  granted.  Thus,  when  there  is  a 
gift  in  tail,  the  reversion  of  the  fee  is,  without  any 
special  reservation,  vested  in  the  donor  by  act  of 
law.  Blackstone. 

3.  In  annuities,  a  payment  which  is  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until  the 
happening  of  some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  person 
now  living.  Brande. 

4.  Succession  ;  right  to  future  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment. 

5.  In  algebra,  reversion  of  series  is  the  method  of 
expressing  the  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  which 
is  involved  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  by  means 
of  another  series  of  terms  involving  the  powers  of 
the  quantity  to  which  the  proposed  series  is  equal. 

Brande. 

RE-VER'SION-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  reversion, 
that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  in  succession,  or  after  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  reversionary 
interest  or  right. 

RE-VER'SION-ER,  n.  The  person  who  has  a  rever- 
sion, or  who  is  entitled  to  lands  or  tenements,  after 
a  particular  estate  granted  is  determined.  Blackstone. 

RE-VERT',  i'.  t.     [L.  reverto  ;  re  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  back  ;  to  turn  to  the  contrary ;  to  re- 
verse. 

Til]  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

[Instead  of  revert,  in  this  sense,  Reverse  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

2.  To  drive  or  turn  back ;  to  reverberate ;  as,  a 
stream  reverted.  Thomson. 

RE-VERT',  v.  i.     To  return  ;  to  fall  back. 

2.  In  law,  to  return  to  the  proprietor,  after  the  de- 
termination of  a  particular  estate.  A  feud  granted 
to  a  man  for  life,  or  to  him  and  his  issue  male,  on  his 
death  or  failure  of  issue  male,  reverted  to  the  lord  or 
proprietor. 

RE-VERT',  n.     In  music,  return  ;  recurrence. 

Peacham. 

RE-VERT'ED,  pp.     Reversed  ;  turned  back. 

RE-VERT'ENT,  n.  A  medicine  which  restores  the 
natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative  motions  in  the 
animal  system.  Darwin. 

RE-VERT'I-BLE,  a.     That  may  revert  or  return. 

RE-VERT'ING,  ppr.     Turning  back  ;  returning. 

RE-VERT'IVE,  a.     Changing  ;  reversing.     Thomson. 

RE-VERT'IVE-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  reversion. 

REV'ER-Y,  n.     See  Reverie. 

Re-VEST',  u.  t.  [Fr.  revetir ;  Low  L.  revestio ;  re  and 
vestio,  to  clothe.] 

1.  To  clothe  again.  Wottnn. 

2.  To  reinvest ;  to  vest  again  with  possession  or 
office  ;  as,  to  revest  a  magistrate  witli  authority. 

3.  To  lay  out  in  something  less  fleeting  than  mon- 
ey ;  as,  to  revest  money  in  stocks. 

RE-VEST',  v.  i.  To  take  effect  again,  as  a  title  ;  to 
return  to  a  former  owner ;  as,  the  title  or  right  re- 
vests in  A,  after  alienation. 

RE-VEST'ED,  pp.     Clothed  again  :  invested  anew. 

RE-VEST'I-A-RY,  n.  [Fr.  revestiaire,  from  L.  re- 
vestio.] 

The  place  or  apartment  in  a  church  or  temple 
where  the  dresses  are  deposited  ;  now  contracted 
into  Vf.strv.  Camden. 

RE-VEST'ING,  ppr.  Clothing  again ;  investing 
anew. 

RE-VET'MENT,  n.  [Fr.  revetment,  the  lining  of  a 
ditch,  from  revetir,  supra.] 

In  fortification,  a  strong  wall  on  the  outside  of  a 
rampart,  intended  to  support  the  earth. 

RE-VI'BRATE,  v.  i.  [re  and  vibrate.]  To  vibrate 
back  or  in  return. 

RE-VI-BRA'TION,  ti.     The  act  of  vibrating  back. 

RE-VIC'TION,  71.     [L.  re  and  vivo,  victum,  to  live.] 
_  Return  to  life.     [Ant  used.]  Brown. 

RE-VICT'UAL,  (re-vit'l,)  v.  t.  [re  and  victual.]  To 
furnish  again  with  provisions.  Ralcirh. 

RE-VICT'UAL-£D,  i,re-vit'ld,)  pp.  Furnished  "with 
victuals  again. 

RE-VICT'UAL-ING,  (re-vit'1-ing,)  ppr.  Supplying 
again  with  provisions 

RE-VIE',  v.  t.  [re  and  vie.]  To  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  stake  and  to  overtop  it ;  an  old  phrase  at 
cards.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

RE- VIE',  v.  i.  To  return  the  challenge  of  a  wager  at 
cards  ;  to  make  a  retort.     [04s.] 

Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 

RE-VIEW',  (re-vu',)  v.  t.  [re  and  view  ;  or  Fr.  revoir, 
revu.] 

1.  To  look  back  on. 

2.  To  see  again. 

1  shall  review?  Sicilia.  Shak. 

3.  To  view  and  examine  again  ;  to  reconsider;  to 
revise  ;  as,  to  review  a  manuscript.     It  is  said  that 


Denham. 


Virgil  was  prevented   by  death  from  reviewing  the 

Eneid. 

4.  To  retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long,  laborious  scene  rtvieto  7  Pope. 

5.  To  survey;  to  inspect;  to  examine  the  state  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  troops  ;  an,  to  review  a  regi- 
ment. 

RE-VIEW',  (re-vu',)  n.  [Fr.  revue,  from  revoir;  re 
and  voir,  from  L.  video,  to  see.] 

1.  A  second  or  repeated  view  ;  a  reexamination  ; 
resurvey  ;  as,  a  review  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  a  re- 
view of  life. 

2.  Revision  ;  a  second  examination  with  a  view  to 
amendment  or  improvement ;  as,  an  author's  review 
of  his  works. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  an  examination  or  inspection 
of  troops  under  arms,  by  a  general  or  commander, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  tlieir  dis- 
cipline, equipments,  &c. 

4.  In  literature,  a  critical  examination  of  a  new 
publication,  with  remarks. 

5.  A  periodical  pamphlet  containing  examinations 
or  analyses  of  new  publications;  as,  the  Critical 
Review. 

Commission  of  review  f  a  commission  granted  by 
the  British  king  to  revise  the  sentence  of  the  court 
of  delegates.  Encitc. 

RE-VIEW'ED,  (re-vude',)  pp.  Resurveyed  ;  reexam- 
ined ;  inspected  ;  critically  analyzed. 

RE- VIEWER,  n.  One  that  reviews  or  reexamines  ; 
an  inspector;  one  that  critically  examines  a  new 
publication,  and  publishes  his  opinion  upon  its  mer- 
its. 

RE-VIEW'ING,  ppr.  Looking  back  on  ;  seeing 
again;  revising;  reexamining;  inspecting,  as  an 
army  ;  critically  examining  and  remarking  on. 

Re-VIG'OR-aTE,  v.  I.  [re  and  vigor.]  To  give  new 
vigor  to.     [JVot  in  use.] 

RE-VILE',  v.  t.  [re  and  vile.  Rivilant  is  found  in 
the  Norman.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  treat  with  opprobrious  and  con- 
temptuous language. 

Swift. 


She  reviletk  him  to  his  face. 

Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you.  — 


Matt.  v. 


RE-VlLE',  7t.  Reproach;  contumely;  contemptuous 
language.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

RE-VIL'£B,  pp.  Reproached ;  treated  with  oppro- 
brious or  contemptuous  language. 

RE-VILE'MENT,  71.  Reproach  ;  contemptuous  lan- 
guage. More. 

RE-VIL'ER,  ;t.  One  who  reviles  another;  one  who 
treats  another  with  contemptuous  language. 

RE-VIL'ING,  ppr.  Reproaching;  treating  with  lan- 
guage of  contempt. 

RE-VIL'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  reviling  or  treating  with 
reproachful  words.     Is.  li. 

RE-VIL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  reproachful  or  contempt- 
uous language  ;  with  opprobrium. 

Re-VIN'DI-€aTE,  v.  t.  To  vindicate  again  ;  to  re- 
claim ;  to  demand  and  take  back  what  has  been  lost. 

Mitford. 

Re-VIN'DI-Ca-TED,  pp.  Vindicated  again;  re- 
claimed. 

Re-VIN'M-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Reclaiming. 

RE-VlS'AL,  ii.  [from  revise.]  Revision  ;  the  act  of 
reviewing  and  reexamining  for  correction  and  im- 
provement ;  as,  the  revisal  of  a  manuscript ;  the  re- 
vival of  a  proof-sheet. 

RE-VISE',  v.  t.  [L.  revisits,  revise,  to  revisit ;  i-eand 
viso,  to  see,  to  visit.] 

1.  To  review  ;  to  reexamine  ;  to  look  over  with  care 
for  correction  ;  as,  to  revise  a  writing ;  to  revise  a 
proof-sheet.  Pope. 

2.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend  ;  as,  to  revise  stat- 
utes. 

RE-VISE',  7i.    Review  ;  reexamination.  Boyle. 

2.  Among  printers,  a  second  proof-sheet;  a  proof 
sheet  taken  after  the  first  correction. 

RE-VIS'iCD,  pp.  or  a.  Reviewed;  reexamined  for 
correction. 

RE-VIS'ER,  n.  One  that  revises  or  reexamines  for 
correction. 

RE-VlS'lNG,  ppr.  Reviewing;  reexamining  for  cor- 
rection. 

RE-VI"SION,  (re-vizh'un,)  ii.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  re- 
viewing ;    review  ;    reexamination    for    correction  ; 
as,  the  revision  of  a  book  or  writing,  or  of  a  proof- 
sheet  ;  a  revision  of  statutes. 
2.  Enumeration  of  inhabitants.  Tooke. 

RE^VI-'lioN-^RY,  i    «■     staining  to  revision. 
RE-VIS'IT,  v.  t.     [Fr  revisiter ;   L.  rcvisito  ;   re  and 
visito,  from  viso,  lo  see  or  nisi/.] 
To  visit  again. 

Let  ihe  pale  sire  revisit  Thbes.  Pope. 

RE-VIS-IT-A'TION,  71.     The  act  of  revisiting. 
RE-VIS'IT-ED,  pp.     Visited  ajain. 
RE-VIS'IT-IN"G,  ppr.     Visiting  again. 
RE-VI'SO-RY,   ii.     That  reviews ;    having  power  to 

revise.  Judge  Story. 

RE- VI'  VAL,  71.     [from  revive.]     Return,  recall,  oi" n- 
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covery  to  life  from  death,  or  apparent  death  ;  as,  the 
revival  of  a  drowned  person. 

2.  Return  or  recall  to  activity,  from  a  state  of  lan- 
guor ;  as,  the  revival  of  spirits. 

3.  Recall,  return,  or  recovery  from  a  state  of  neg- 
lect, oblivion,  obscurity,  or  depression  ;  as,  the  re- 
vival of  letters  or  learning. 

4.  Renewed  and  more  active  attention  to  re- 
ligion ;  an  awakening  of  men  to  their  spiritual 
concerns. 

RE-VI'VAL-IST,  n.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
promotes  revivals  of  religion.     Reed  and  Malheson. 

RE-VlVE',  v.  i.  [Fr.  revivre ;  L.  revivisco;  re  and 
vivo,  to  live  ] 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life. 

The  soul  oi  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.  —  1 
Kings  xvii.    Rom.  xiv. 

2.  To  recover  new  life  or  vigor ;  to  be  reanimated 
after  depression. 

When  he  saw  the  wagons  wtiich  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him, 
the  spirit  <  f  Jacob  their  father  revived.  —  Gen.  xlv. 

3.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect,  oblivion,  ob- 
scurity, or  depression.  Learning  revived  in  Europe 
after  the  middle  ages. 

4.  In  chemistry,  to  recover  its  natural  state,  as  a 
metal. 

Sin  revives,  when  tile  conscience  is  awakened  by  a 
conviction  of  guilt.     Rom.  vii. 
RE-Vl  VE',  v.  t.    To  bring  again  to  life ;  to  reanimate. 

Milton. 

2.  To  raise  from  languor,  depression,  or  discour- 
agement ;  to  rouse  ;  as,  to  revive  the  spirits  or  cour- 
age. 

3.  To  renew  ;  to  bring  into  action  after  a  suspen- 
sion ;  as,  to  revive  a  project  or  scheme  that  had  been 
laid  aside. 

4.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  recall. 
The  mind  hap  the  power,  in  many  cases,  to  revive  ideas  or  percep- 
tions which  it  lias  once  had.  Locke. 

5.  To  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  depres- 
sion ;  as,  to  revive  letters  or  learning. 

6.  To  recomfort ;  to  quicken  ;  to  refresh  with  joy 
or  hope. 

Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again  ?  —  Ps.  lxxxv. 

7.  To  bring  again  into  notice. 

ftevive  the  libels  burn  to  die.  Swift. 

8.  In  chemistry,  to  restore  or  reduce  to  its  natural 
state,  or  to  its  metallic  state  ;  as^  to  revive  a  metal 
after  calcination. 

RE-VIV£D,  pp.  Brought  to  life;  reanimated;  re- 
newed; recovered;  quickened;  cheered;  reduced 
to  a  metallic  state. 

RE-VIV'ER,  n.  That  which  revives  ;  that  which  in- 
vigorates or  refreshes ;  one  that  redeems  from  neg- 
lect or  depression. 

RE-VIVl-Fl-CATE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  reviviftcr  ;  L.  re  and 
vivifico;  vivus,  alive,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  revive ;  to  recall  or  restore  to  life.  [Little 
used.} 

RE-VIV-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.  Renewal  of  life  ;  res- 
toration of  life  ;  or  the  act  of  recalling  to  life. 

Spectator. 
2.  In  chemistry,  the  reduction  of  a  metal  from  a 
state  of  combination  to  its  metallic  state. 

RE-V!\"I-FT-£D  pp.     Recalled  to  life  ;  reanimated. 

RE-VIVI-F?,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rcowificr.} 

1.  To  recall  to  life  ;  to  reanimate.        Stackhouse. 

2.  To  give  new  life  or  vigor  to. 

RE-VF  VI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Giving  new  life  or  vigor  to. 

RE-VIV'ING,  ppr.  or  o.     Bringing  to  life  again  ;  rean- 
imating ;  renewing;   recalling  to  the   memory;   re- 
covering from  neglect  or  depression  :  refreshing  with 
joy  or  hope  ;  reducing  to  a  metallic  state. 
.  RE-VI V1NG-LY,  adv.     In  a  reviving  manner. 

Coleridge. 

REV-l-VIS'CENCE,    j  n.    Renewal  of  life  ;  return  to 

REV-I-VIS'CEN-CY,  j      life.  Burnet. 

REV-I- VIS'CENT,  a.  Reviving  ;  regaining  or  restor- 
ing life  or  action.  Darwin. 

RE-VI'VOR,  n.  In  lam,  the  reviving  of  a  suit  which 
is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties.  This 
is  done  by  a  bill  of  revivor.  Blackstonc. 

REVO-CA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rcvocabilis.  See 
Revoke.] 

That  may  be  recalled  or  revoked  ;  that  may  be  re- 
pealed or  annulled  ;  as,  a  revocable  edict  or  grant. 

REV'0-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rev- 
ocable. 

REVO  CA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  revocable  manner. 

RE  VO-CATE,  v.  t.     [L.  revoeo ;  re  and  voco,  to  call.] 
To  recall  ;  to  call  back.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Re- 
voke.J 

REV-0-€A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rcoocatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  recalling  or  calling  back  ;  as,  the  rev- 
ocation of  Calvin.  Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled.  Howell. 

3.  Repeal ;  reversal  ;  as,  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  A  law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an 
express  revocation.  So  we  speak  of  the  revocation  of 
a  will,  of  a  use,  of  a  devise,  &c. 

REVO-GA-TO-RY,  a.     Revoking;  recalling. 

RE' VOICE',  v.  t.     To  refurnish  with  a  voice  ;  to  refit 
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an  organ-pipe,  so  as  to  restore  its  proper  quality  of 

tone. 
RE'VOIC'£D,  (-voist',)  pp.  Refurnished  with  a  voice. 
RE-VoKE',  v.  «.f[Fr.  revoquer;  L.  revoeo  ;  re  and  voco, 

to  call.] 

1.  To  recall ;  to  repeal ;  to  reverse.  A  law,  decree, 
or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  or  passed  it.  A  charter  or  grant  which  vests 
rights  in  a  corporation  can  not  be  legally  revoked 
without  the  consent  of  the  corporation.  A  devise 
may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  use  by  the  grantor, 
and  a  will  by  the  testator. 

2.  To  check  ;  to  repress  ;  as,  to  revoke  rage.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  draw  back. 


Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again, 
[t/nusucj.] 


Davies. 


RE-VoKE',  v.  i.  In  card-playing,  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  game  by  not  playing  the  cards  according  to 
the  established  sequence.  Hoyte. 

RE-VOKE',  71.  In  card-playing,  a  violation  of  rule  by 
not  playing  the  cards  according  to  the  established  se- 
quence of  the  game.  Hoyle. 

RE-VoK'.ED,  (re-vokt',)  pp.     Repealed  ;  reversed. 

RE-VoKE'MENT,  n.  Revocation;  reversal.  [Little 
usedj  Shak. 

RE-VqK'ING,  ppr.    Reversing  ;  repealing. 

RE-VOK'ING-LY,  adv.     By  way  of  revocation. 

RE- VOLT',  v.  i.  [Fr.  revolter  ;  It.  rivoltare;  ri  and 
volture,  to  turn  ;  from  L.  revolvo  ;  re  and  volvo,  to 
turn,  Eng.  mallow.] 

1.  To  fall  off  or  turn  from  one  to  another.     Sliak. 

2.  To  renounce  allegiance  and  subjection  to  one's 
prince  or  state  ;  to  reject  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  ; 
as  a  province  or  a  number  of  people.  It  is  not  ap- 
plied to  individuals. 

The  Edomitcs  revolted   from  under  the   hand  of  Judah. — 2 
Chron.  xxi. 

3.  To  change.     [Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  disclaim  allegiance  and  subjec- 
tion to  God  ;  to  reject  the  government  of  the  King  of 
kings.    Is.  xxxi. 

RE-VOLT',  v.  t.  To  turn  ;  to  put  to  flight ;  to  over- 
turn. Burke. 

2.  To  shock  ;  to  do  violence  to  ;  to  cause  to  shrink 
or  turn  away  with  abhorrence  ;  as,  to  revolt  the  mind 
or  the  feelings. 

Their  honest   pride  of  their  purer  religion   had  revolted  the 
Babylonians.  Mil/ord. 

RE-VOLT',  ?i.  t  Desertion  ;  change  of  sides  ;  more  cor- 
rectly, a  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
one's  prince  or  government ;  as,  the  revolt  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  Gross  departure  from  duty.  Shak. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  rejection  of  divine  government ; 
departure  from  God  ;  disobedience.    Is.  lix. 

4.  A  revolter.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
RE-VOLT'ER,  pp.  or  a.     Having  swerved  from  alle- 
giance or  duty.                                                Milton. 

2.  Shocked  ;  grossly  offended. 
RE-VOLT'ER,   n.    One  who  changes  sides  ;   a  de- 
serter. Atterbury. 

2.  One  who  renounces  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
his  prince  or  state. 

3.  In  Scripture,  one  who  renounces  the  authority 
and  laws  of  God.     Jer.  vi.    Hos.  ix. 

RE-VOLT'ING,  ppr.     Changing  sides  ;  deserting. 

2.  Disclaiming  allegiance  and  subjection  to  a  prince 
or  state. 

3.  Rejecting  the  authority  of  God. 

4.  a.  Doing  violence,  as  to  the  feelings  ;  exciting 
abhorrence. 

RE-VOLT'ING-LY,  ado.     Offensively;  abhorrently. 

REV'O-LU-BLE,  a.     That  may  revolve. 

REVO-LUTE,  a.    [L.  rcvolutus,  from  revolvo.] 

In  botany  and  loblogy,  rolled  back  or  downward  ; 
as,  revolute  foliation  or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  hud  are  rolled  spirally  back  or  toward 
the  lower  surface  ;  a  revolute  leaf  or  tendril  ;  a  revo- 
lute corol  or  valve.  Martyn.     Lee.     Brande. 

REV-O-LO'TION,  7t.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rcvolutus,  re- 
volvo.] 

1.  In  physics,  rotation  ;  the  circular  motion  of  a 
body  on  its  axis ;  a  course  or  motion  which  brings 
every  point  of  the  surface  or  periphery  of  a  body 
back  to  the  place  at  which  it  began  to  move  ;  as,  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel  ;  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth. 

2.  The  motion  of  a  body  round  any  fixed  point  or 
center  ;  as,  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  or  other 
planet  in  its  orbit  round  the  center  of  the  system. 

3.  In  geometry,  the  motion  of  a  magnitude  (as  a 
point,  line,  or  surface)  about  a  point  or  line  as  its 
center  or  axis.  A.  D.  Stanley. 

4.  Motion  of  any  thing  which  brings  it  back  to 
the  same  point  or  state  ;  as,  the  revolutioit  of  day  and 
night,  or  of  the  seasons. 

5.  Continued  course  marked  by  the  regular  return 
of  years  ;  as,  the  revolution  of  ages. 

6.  Space  measured  by  some  regular  return  of  a  re- 
volving body,  or  of  a  stale  of  things  ;  as,  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  day.  Dryden. 
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7.  In  politics,  a  material  or  entire  change  in  the 
constitution  of  government.  Thus  the  revolution  in 
England,  in  1B88,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
King  James  II.,  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  to  its  primitive  state.  The  revolution  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  began  in  1775, 
effected  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great 
Britain.  The  revolution  in  France  is,  distinctively, 
that  which  began  in  1789,  and  which  caused  the  de- 
thronement and  death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  revolution 
of  the  three  days,  in  France,  in  1830,  was  that  which 
placed  the  family  of  Orleans  on  the  throne. 

8.  Motion  backward.  Milton. 
This  word  is  used  adjectively,  as  in  the  phrase  rev- 
olution principles.                           Addison.     Smollett. 

REV-O-LC'TION-A-RY,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  government ;  as,  a  revolutionary  war;  revolu- 
tionary crimes  or  disasters.  Burke. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  a  revolution  ;  as,  revolution- 
ary measures. 
REV-O-Lu'TION-ER,  n.    One  who  is  engaged  in  ef- 
fecting a  revolution  ;  a  revolutionist.  Ramsay. 

2.  In  England,  one  who  favored  the  revolution  in 
1688.  Smollett. 

REV-O-LU'TION-ISM,  n.    State  of  revolutions. 
REV-O-LO'TION-IST,  n.    One  engaged  in  effecting 
a  change  of  government ;  the  favorer  of  a  revolution. 
Burke.     S.  S.  Smith. 
REV-O-Lu'TION-IZE,  v.  t.    To  effect  a  change  in 
the  form  of  a  political  constitution  ;  as,  to  revolution- 
ize a  government.  Ames. 
2.  To  effect  an  entire  change  of  principles  in. 
The  gospel,  if  received  in  truth,  has  revolutionized  his  soul. 

J.  M.  Mason. 

REV-O-Lu'TION-lZ-MJ,  pp.  Changed  in  constitu- 
tional form  and  principles. 

REV-O-LO'TION-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Changing  the  form 
and  principles  of  a  constitution. 

RE-VOLVE',  (re-volv',)  v.  i.  [L.  revolvo ;  re  and 
volvo ;  Russ.  valyu,  to  roll.] 

1.  To  turn  or  roll  round  ;  as,  the  earth  revolves  on 
its  axis. 

2.  To  move  round  a  center;  as,  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun. 

RE-VOLVE',  v.  t.  To  turn  over  and  over ;  as,  to  re- 
volve thoughts  in  the  mind. 

RE-VOL V'ED,  pp.  Turned  over  and  over ;  seriously 
considered. 

RE-VOLVEN-CY,  n.  State,  act,  or  principle  of  re- 
volving ;  revolution. 

Its  own  rcvolvcncy  upholds  the  world.  Cknoper. 

RE-VOLVING, ppr.  or o.  Turning;  rolling;  moving 
round. 

RE-VOM'IT,  v.  t.     [re  and  vomit;  Fr.  revomir.] 

To  vomit  or  pour  forth  again ;  to  reject  from  the 
stomach.  Hakewill. 

RE-VOM'IT-ED,  pp.    Vomited  again. 

RE-VOM'IT-ING,  ppr.     Vomiting  again. 

RE-VUL'SION,  7t.  [Fr.,  from  L.  revulsus,  revello  ;  re 
and  vello,  to  pull.] 

1.  In  medicine,  the  act  of  turning  or  diverting  any 
disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  or  drawing  back.    Brown. 
RE-VUL'SIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  revulsion. 
RE-VUL'SIVE,  n.     That  which  has  the  power  of  di- 
verting disease  from  one  part  to  another. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  withdrawing. 

Fell. 

REW,  (ru,)  re.     A  row.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

RE-WARD',  v.  t.  [Norm,  regarder,  to  allow;  regar- 
des,  fees,  allowances,  perquisites,  rewards  ;  regardei, 
awarded.  In  these  words  there  appears  to  be  an  al- 
liance with  regard.  But  in  the  Fr.  and  Norm,  guer- 
don, a  reward,  and  gucrdonner,  to  reward,  this  alli- 
ance does  not  appear.  So  the  Italian  guiderdonare, 
to  reward,  is  evidently  a  compound  of  the  L.  dono 
with  another  word,  and  apparently  with  the  Sax. 
wither,  G.  wider  and  wiedcr,  D.  wedcr,  answering  to 
L.  re,  denoting  return.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
have  the  Latin  word  with  a  different  prefix  ;  Sp.  ga- 
lardon,  a  reward  ;  galardonar,  to  reward  ;  Port,  galar- 
dam,  galadoar.  The  Armoric.  has  garredon,  garredo- 
ner.  Reward  appears  to  be  from  the  Norman.] 
To  give  in  return,  either  good  or  evil. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I   have  rewarded  thee 
evil.  —  1  Sam.  xxiv. 

Hence,  when  good  is  returned  for  good,  reward  sig- 
nifies to  repay,  to  recompense,  to  compensate.  When 
evil  or  suffering  is  returned  for  injury  or  wickedness, 
reward  signifies  to  punish  with  just  retribution,  to 
take  vengeance  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  my  enemies,  and  wil,  reward  them 

that  hate  me.  —  Deut.xxxii. 
The  Son  of  man  will  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his 
ang4s>  and  then  be  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works.  —  Matt.  xvi. 

In  the  latter  passage,  reward  signifies  to  render 
both  good  and  evil. 
RE- WARD',  n.     Recompense,  or  equivalent  return  for 
good  done,  for  kindness,  for  services,  and  the  like 
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Rewards  may  consist  of  money,  goods,  or  any  return 
of  kindness  or  happiness. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  reward.  —  1  Tim.  T. 
Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.  —  Matt.  v. 

Rewards  and  punishments  presuppose  moral  agen- 
cy, and  something  voluntarily  done,  well  or  ill ;  with- 
out which  respect,  though  we  may  receive  good,  it 
is  only  a  benefit,  and  not  a  reward, 

2.  The  fruit  of  men's  labor  or  works. 

The  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  re- 
ward.—  Eccles.  ix. 

3.  A  bribe  ;  a  gift  to  pervert  justice.    Dcut.  xxvii. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  offered  for  taking  or  detecting 
a  criminal,  or  for  recovery  of  any  thing  lost. 

5.  Punishment;  a  just  return  of  evil  or  suffering 
for  wickedness. 

Only  with  thine  eyes  shall  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the 
wicked.  —  Ps.  xci. 

6.  Return  in  human  applause.    Matt.  vi. 

7.  Return  in  joy  and  comfort.     Ps.  xix. 
RE-WARD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rewarded  ;  worthy 

of  recompense.      '  Hooker.     Taylor. 

RE-WARD'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
worthy  of  reward.  Goodman. 

RE-WARD'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  rewardable  manner. 

RE-WARD'ED, pp.  Requited;  recompensed  or  pun- 
ished. 

RE-WARD'ER,  n.  One  who  rewards  ;  one  that  re- 
quites or  recompenses.    Heb.  xi.    Addison.     Swift. 

RE-WARD'ING,  ppr.  Making  an  equivalent  return 
for  good  or  evil ;  requiting;  recompensing  or  punish- 

RE-WABD'LESS,  «.     Having  no  reward.  [ing. 

RE-W5llD',  (re-wurd',)  v.  t.  [re  and  word.]  To  re- 
peat in  the  same  words.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RE-WRITE',  v.  C     To  write  a  second  time. 

RE-WRIT'lNG.ppr.     Writing  again. 

RE-WRIT'TEN,  pp.     Written  again.  Kent. 

REX,  7i.     [L.]     A  king. 

REY'NARD,  (ra'nard,)  n.  An  appellation  given  to  a 
fox  ;  renard. 

RHA-BaR'BA-RATE,  a.  [See  Rhubahb.]  Impreg- 
nated or  tinctured  with  rhubarb.  Fl*0br. 

RHA-BXR'BA-RINE,  n.  [L.  rhabarbarum.  Generally 
and  more  correctly  called  Rhein,  which  see.] 

A  proximate  principle  of  rhubarb,  which  appears  to 
possess  the  properties  of  an  acid.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  active  principle  of  rhubarb ;  but  this 
is  riot  well  settled. 

RHAB-DOL'O-GY,  (rab-dol'o-je,)  n.  [Gr.  pafJSoc,  a 
staff  or  wand,  and  \ayos,  discourse.] 

The  act  or  art  of  computing  or  numbering  by 
means  of  certain  little  square  rods,  called  Napier's 
rods  or  Napier's  bones.  Hutton. 

RHAB'DO-MAN-CY,  (rab'do-man-se,)  n.  [Gr.  pa/3- 
ioc,  rod,  and  pavrzia,  divination.] 

Divination  by  a  rod  or  wand.  Brown. 

RHA-PON'TI-CIN,  v.     [L.  rhapnntieum.] 

A  proximate  principle  of  Rheuin  rhaponticum ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  Rhein. 

RHAP-SOD'IC,  (rap-sod'ik,)  )  a.  [from  rhapsodi;.]  Per- 

RHAP-SOD'ie-AL,  ,      taining  to  or  'consist- 

ing of  rhapsody  ;  unconnected.      Mason.     Martin. 

RHAP'SO-DIST,  n.  [from  rhapsody.]  One  that  writes 
or  speaks  without  regular  dependence  of  one  part  of 
his  discourse  on  another.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  recites  or  sings  rhapsodies  for  a  liveli- 
hood ;  or  one  who  makes  and  repeats  verses  extem- 
pore. 

3.  Anciently,  one  whose  profession  was  to  recite 
the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets. 

RHAP'SO-DIZE,  t).  i.  To  utter  rhapsodies.   Jefferson. 
RHAP'SO-DY,  (rap'so-de,)  n.    [Gr.  pa-aiodia  ;  (JaTrroj, 
to  sew,  or  unite,  and  or)//,  a  song.] 

Originally,  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem  fit  for  recita- 
tion at  one  time,  as  a  book  of  Homer  was  rehearsed 
by  a  rhapsodist.  In  modern  usage,  confused  jumble 
of  sentences  or  statements,-without  dependence  or 
natural  connection  ;  rambling  composition. 

Locke.     Watts. 
RHE'IN,  7i.     [L.  rheum,  rhubarb.] 

A    proximate   principle   of   the  officinal   rhubarb, 
which  appears  to  be  an  acid,  and,  as  such,  has  been 
called  Wieic  acid.     It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  rhubarb,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
RHEIN'BER-RY,  (rune-,)  re.    Buckthorn,  a  plant. 

Johnson. 
RHEN'ISH,  (ren'ish,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  River  Rhine, 
or  to  Rheims  in  France  ;   as,  Rhenish  wine.     As  a 
noun,  the  wine  produced  on  the  hills  about  Rheims, 
which  is  remarkable  as  a  solvent  of  iron.      Encyc. 
RHe'TIAN,  (re'shan,)  a.     Pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Rhreti,  or  to  Rhffitia,  their  country  ;  as,  the  Rhctian 
Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons. 
RIIe'TOR,  7t.     [L.,   from   Gr.  pnrotp,  an  orator  or 
speaker.] 

A  rhetorician.     [Little  used.]  Hammond. 

RHET'O-Rie,  (ret'o-rik,)  n.  [Gr.  pympiKn,  from  ^a, 
to  speak,  to  flow,  contracted  Iron:  psno  or  /5:W",  Eng. 
to  read.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or  send.  See 
Read.] 

1.  The  science  of  oratory  ;  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  elegance,  and  force. 

Locke.     Dryden.     Encyc. 
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2.  The  power  of  persuasion   or  attraction  ;  that 
which  allures  or  charms.     We  speak  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  heart  or  eyes. 
Sweet,  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading;  eyes.  Daniel. 

RHE-TOR'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhetoiic  ;  as,  the 
rhetorical  art. 

2.  Containing  the  rules  of  rhetoric  ;  as,  a  rhetorical 
treatise. 

3.  Oratorical ;  as,  a  rhetorical  flourish.        More. 
RHE-TOR'ie-AL-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  rheto- 
ric; according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  ;  as,  to  treat  a 
subject  rhetorically ;  a  discourse  rhetorically  delivered. 

RHE-TOR'IC-aTE,  v.  i.  To  play  the  orator.  [Not  in 
use.]  Decay  of  Piety 

RHE-TOR-IG-a'TION,  n.  Rhetorical  amplification. 
[Not  ir  use.]  Waterland. 

RHET-0-RI"CIAN,  (ret-o-rish'an,)  n.  [Fr.  rhelori- 
cien.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  correct  and  elegant  speaking. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  r/ietoricmns,  who  had  young;  auditors, 
lived  till  they  were  a  hundred  years  old.  Bacon. 

2.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles  of 
rhetoric. 

3.  An  orator.     [Less  proper.]  Dryden. 
RHET-0-Rl"CIAN,  (-rish'-)  a.    [See  the  noun.]    Suit- 
ing a  master  of  rhetoric.     [Not  in  use.]      Blackmorc. 

RIIET'O-RiZE,  v.  i.     To  play  the  orator.     Cotgrave. 

RHET'O-RIZE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  a  figure  of  ora- 
tory. Milton. 

RHET'0-RIZ-£D,  pp.  Represented  by  a  figure  of  or- 
atory. 

RHEOM,  7i.     [Gr.  fcvua,  from  pcoj,  to  flow.] 

1.  An  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  any  organ  ; 
but  generally  applied  to  the  increased  action  of  mu- 
cous glands,  attended  with  increased  discharge  and 
an  altered  state  of  their  excreted  fluids. 

2.  A  thin,  serous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mucous 
glands,  &c,  as  in  catarrh.  Shak. 

RHEO-MAT'ie,  (ru-tnat'ik,)  a.  [L.  rhcumaticus ;  Gr. 
pevpariKOs,  from  {>lvt<a,  rheum,  which  sec] 

Pertaining  to  rheumatism,  or  partaking  of  its  na- 
ture ;  as,  rheumatic  pains  or  affections. 

RHEO'MA-TISM,  (ru'ma-tizm,)  71.  [L.  rheumatismus ; 
Gr.  p'evpariau.os,  from  ptnpa,  a  watery  humor,  from 
(Sew,  to  flow  ;  the  ancients  supposing  the  disease  to 
proceed  from  a  defluxion  of  humors.] 

A  painful  disease  affecting  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  human  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the  hips, 
knees,  shoulders,  &x.  Encyc.     Parr. 

RHECM'Y,  (ru'me,)o.  [from  rheum.]  Full  of  rheum 
or  watery  matter;  consisting  of  rheum  or  partaking 
of  its  nature. 

2.  Affected  with  rheum.  Dryden. 

3.  Abounding  with  sharp  moisture  ;  causing  rheum. 

Shak. 

RHTME.     See  Rhyme. 

RHI'NO,  71.  A  cant  word  for  gold  and  silver,  or  mon- 
ey. Wagstaffe. 

RHI-NO-CE'RI-AL,  a.  [from  rhinoceros.]  Pertaining 
to  the  rhinoceros  ;  resembling  the  rhinoceros.  Tatter. 

RHI-NOC'E-RUS,  (rl-nos'e-ros,)  71.*  [Fr. rhinoceros  or 
rhinocerot ;  It.  and  Sp.  rinoceronte  ;  L.  rhinoceros  ;  Gr. 
pfJOKepios,  nose-horn  ;  pm,  the  nose,  W.  rhyn,  a  point, 
and  K'.nas,  a  horn.] 

A  large  pachydermatous  mammal,  nearly  allied  to 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  &e.  Five 
species  are  described  by  naturalists.  Two  of  these 
have  a  single  horn  on  the  nose,  and  three  of  them 
have  two  horns.  Rhinoceros  Indicus  inhabits  India, 
especially  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  R.  Africanus 
and  R.  Simus  inhabit  Southern  Africa  ;  and  R.  Su- 
matrensis  and  R.  Sondaicus  inhabit  Sumatra. 

RHI-NOC'E-ROS-BIRD,  71.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Bu- 
ceros,  a  species  of  hornbill,  Buceros  Rhinoceros, 
found  in  the  East  Indies  and  Indian  Islands,  having 
a  crooked  horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  P.  Cyc. 

RHI-NO-PLAS'TIG,  a.  [Gr.  pit',  the  nose,  and  7rAa<r- 
o-co,  to  form.]     Forming  a  nose. 

The  rhinoplasty  operation,  in  surgery,  is  one  which 
renews  the  nose,  or  supplies  a  substitute  for  a  natu- 
ral nose. 

RHT-Z5'MA,  71.*  [Gr.  pi^oipa,  something  firmly  root- 
ed.] 

In  botany,  a  large  and  fleshy  or  woody  part  or  organ 
of  a  root,  analogous  to  a  stem  under  ground,  which 
is  neither  a  tuber  nor  a  bulb.  It  is  of  very  various 
forms,  and  always  has  radicles,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fibrils,  growing  from  it.  The  esculent  part  of  the 
root  of  a  beet,  carrot,  or  parsnep,  furnishes  a  gootl 
example  of  a  rhizuma. 

RHI-ZOPH'A-GOUS,  (rl-zof'a-gus,)  o.  [Gr.  piC,a  and 
<pava.] 

Feeding  on  roots. 

RHo'DI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an  isle  of  the 
Meditenanean  ;  as,  Rhodian  laws. 

RHo'DrUM,  71.  A  metal  discovered  by  Wollaston 
in  1803,  among  grains  of  crude  platinum. 

Hhodium  requires  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  wind-furnace,  for  its  fusion.  When 
fused,  it  has  a  white  color  and  a  metallic  .lister.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  brittle,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
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11.  It  unites  with  oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  When 
pure,  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid  ;  but  if  in  the 
state  of  an  alloy,  it  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 

Turner. 

RHO-DO-DEN'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  p'ucW,  a  rose,  and 
dei'fionv,  a  tree.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  and  the  type  of 
the  natural  order  Rhododendraces.  Four  species 
are  known  to  grow  in  New  England,  viz.,  two  de- 
ciduous leafed,  which  are  called  upright  or  swamp- 
honeysuckles  ;  and  two  evergreen  ones,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  distinctive  popular  names. 
Several  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  medicinal, 
and  many  of  them  are  highly  ornamental. 

RHO'DON-ITE,  71.  An  impure  variety  of  manganese 
spar.  Dana. 

RHCET'IZ-ITE,  ,  (ret-,)  71.     A  variety  of  the  mineral 

RHET'IZ-ITE,    (      kyanite.  Dana. 

RHOMB,         I  n*  [Fr.  rhombe;  L.  rhombus ;  Gr.  p;p- 

RHOM'BUS,  )  fioc,  from  pcpffai,  to  turn  or  whirl 
round,  to  wander,  to  roam,  or  rove;  literally,  a 
deviating  square.] 

In  geometry,  an  oblique-angled,  equilateral  parallel- 
ogram, or  a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  the  opposite  sides  parallel,  but  the  angles  une- 
qual, two  of  the  angles  being  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

Hulton. 

RHOM'BIG,  a.     Having  the  figure  of  a  rhomb.    Orcw. 

RHOM-BO-HE'DRAL,  (roin-bo-hG'dral,)  a.  [Gr.  pou- 
(ioe,  rhomb,  and  tSpa,  side.] 

Related  to  the  rhomhohedron  ;  presenting  forms 
derivable  from  a  rhombohedron.  Dana. 

RHOM-BO-IlE'DRON,  71.  A  solid  contained  by  six 
equal  rhombic  planes. 

RHOM'BCHD,  n.*[Gr.  p"/.i/?os,  rhomb,  and  ciSos,  form.] 
*1.  In  geometry,  a  figure  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  rhomb  ;  or  a  quadrilateral  figure  whose  opposite 
sides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equi- 
lateral nor  equiangular.  Hutton. 

2.  a.  In  anatomy,  the  rhomboid  muscle  is  a  thin, 
broad,  and  obliquely-square,  fleshy  muscle,  between 
the  basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi.      Encyc. 

RHO.M-BOID'AL,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  rhom- 
boid. Woodward. 

RHOMB'-SPaR,  71.  A  mineral  resembling  calc-spar  in 
luster,  and  crystals  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  with  some  carbonate  of  iron. 
Owing  to  the  latter,  it  usually  turns  brown  on  expo- 
sure. Dana. 

RHOM'BUS,  71.      See  Rhomb. 

O   ,  , 

RHO'BARB,  (ru'b'arb,)  n.    [Pers.  JsJ«\.  rawand.    In 

Syr.  raiborig.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  word,  lat- 
inized rhabarbarum.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Rheum,  of  several  species  ; 
as  the  rhapontic,  or  common  rhubarb  ;  the  palma- 
ted,  or  Chinese  rhubarb  ;  the  compact,  or  Tartarian  ; 
the  undulated,  or  wave-leafed  rhubarb  ;  and  the  ribes, 
or  currant  rhubarb  of  Mount  Libanus.  The  root  of 
a  hitherto  nondescript  species  is  medicinal  and  much 
used  as  a  moderate  cathartic. 

RHO'BaRB-Y,  a.     Like  rhubarb. 

RHUMB,  (rum,)  71.  [from  rhomb.]  In  navigation,  a 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  making  a  given  angle 
with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  marking  the  direc- 
tion of  any  object  through  which  it  passes. 

Brande. 

RHUMB'-LINE,  71.  In  navigation,  the  track  of  a  ves- 
sel which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle  ; 
also  called  the  lorodromic  curve.  Brande. 

RHUS,  (rus,)  71.  [L.  ;  Gr.  pine.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
including  the  various  species  of  sumach.      P.  Cyc. 

RHVME,  (rime,)  71.  [Sax.  rim,  and  gcrim,  number; 
riman,  to  number;  gc-riman,  id.;  riman  and  ryman. 
to  give  place,  to  open  a  way,  to  make  room;  Sw.  and 
Dan.  rim  :  D.  ri/771  ,*  G.  ret77i ;  W.  rhiv ;  Ir.  rimh  or 
reomh.  The  Welsh  word  is  rendered  also,  that  di- 
vides or  separates,  and  the  Sax.  rim  seems  to  be  con- 
nected witli  room,  from  opening,  spreading.  The 
deduction  of  this  word  from  the  Greek  pvdpoc  is  a 
palpable  error.  The  true  orthography  is  rime  or  ryme  ; 
but  as  rime  is  hoar-frost,  and  rhyme  gives  the  true 
pronunciation,  it  may  be  convenient  to  continue  the 
present  orthography.] 

1.  In  poetry,  the  correspondence  of  sounds  in  the 
terminating  words  or  syllables  of  two  verses,  one  of 
which  succeeds  the  other  immediately,  or  at  no  great 
distance. 

For  rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense, 

And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior. 

To  constitute  this  correspondence  in  single  words, 
or  in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel  and  the 
^imi!  articulations  or  consonants,  should  be  the  same, 
or  have  nearly  the  same  sound.  The  initial  conso- 
nants may  be  different,  as  in  find  and  mind,  nao  and 
drew,  cause  and  laws. 

2.  A  harmonical  succession  of  sounds. 

The  yomh  wilh  songs  and  rhyme*, 

Some  dance,  some  haul  Ihe  rope.  Denham. 

3.  Poetry  ;  a  poem. 

He  knew 
Himself  *o  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyms.  Milton. 
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4.  A  word  of  sound  to  answer  to  another  word. 

Young. 
Rhyme  or  reason  ;  number  or  sense. 

But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 

I  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

RHYME,  (rime,)  v.  i.    To  accord  in  sound. 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  verses. 

There  marched  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  aide, 
Who  rhymed  tor  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride.  Pope. 

RHYME,  o.  t.     To  put  into  rhyme.  Wilson. 

RHYM'JED,  (rlmd,)  m>.    Put  into  rhyme. 
RHYME'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  rhyme ;   not  having 


f,        I    n.     O 

e'rJ    &e'> 


Hall. 


One  who  makes  rhymes ;  a  versi- 
a  poor  poet.  Johnson.  Dryden. 


consonance  of  sound. 
RHYM'ER 
RHYM'IST. 
RHWSTER, 

RHYM'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  rhyme. 
RHYN'€HO-LITE,  (rink'o-,)  n.    [Gr.  pvyxos,  a  beak, 

and  Atfloc,  a  stone.] 
The  petrified  beak  of  a  bird. 
RHYTHM,         (rithm,)       )         rn.    <  a        1 
RHYTH'MUS,  (rith'mus,)  j  "■     tGr-  P"9r">S-J 

1.  In  the  widest  sense,  a  division  of  time  into  short 
portions  by  a  regular  succession  of  motions,  impulses, 
sounds,  &c,  producing  an  agreeable  effect,  as  in  the 
dance,  music,  &c. 

2.  In  grammar,  a  division  of  lines  in  short  portions 
by  a  regular  succession  of  arses  and  theses,  or  per- 
cussions and  remissions  of  voice  on  words  or  sylla- 
bles. It  belongs  peculiarly  to  poetry,  but  is  found 
likewise  in  well-constructed  prose.  P.  Cyc. 

RHYTH'MIC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  piiDpiKOi  ;  L.  rythmicus.] 
Pertaining  to  rhythtnus,  which  see. 

RI'AL,  n.     A  Spanish  coin.     [See  Real.] 

RI'AL,  n.  [from  royal.]  A  royal  ;  a  gold  coin  for- 
merly current  in  Britain,  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings 
sterling  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  fifteen 
shillings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Brande. 

Rl-AL1  TO,  n.  [It.]  The  name  of  a  famous  bridge 
at  Venice  over  the  grand  canal. 

Rl'ANT,  (re'ang,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  rire,  to  laugh. J 
Laughing  ;  exciting  gayety  ;  delightful  to  the  view, 
as  a  landscape.     [Nut  anglicized,]  Burke. 

RIB,  n.  [Sax.  rib  or  ribb  ,•  Ice.  rif;  G.  rippe;  D.  rib,  a 
rib  or  rafter  ;  Sw.  rcfbcn,  rib  o  side-bone  ;  Dan.  rib- 
be  or  ribbeen,  rib-bone  ;  Russ.  rebro,  a  rib  or  side. 
This  word,  like  the  L.  casta,  signifies  side,  border, 
extremity,  whence  the  compound  in  Sw.  and  Dan. 
rib-bone,  that  is,  side-bone.  It  maybe  allied  to  the 
L.  ripa.  The  sense  of  side  is  generally  from  extend- 
ing.] 

1.  A  bone  of  animal  bodies  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  frame  of  the  thorax.  The  ribs  in  the  human 
body  are  twelve  on  each  side,  proceeding  from  the 
spine  to  the  sternum,  or  toward  it,  and  serving  to  in- 
close and  protect  the  heart  and  lungs. 

2.  In  ship-building,  a  piece  of  timber  which  forms 
or  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship. 

Ribs  of  a  parrel,  are  short  pieces  of  plank,  having 
holes,  through  which  are  reeved  the  two  parts  of  the 
parrel  rope.  Mar.  Vict. 

3.  An  arch-formed  piece  of  timber  for  supporting 
the  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a  vault.  Gwilt. 

4.  In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole  along 
the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which  the  veins  take 
their  rise.  Martyn. 

5.  In  cloth,  a  prominent  line  or  rising,  like  a  rib. 

6.  Something  long,  thin,  and  narrow  ;  a  strip.  [VV. 
rhib.] 

7.  A  wife ;  an  allusion  to  Eve,  our  common  moth- 
er, made  out  of  Adam's  rib.     [Vulvar.] 

Grose.     Hallhocll. 
RIB,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  ribs.     In  manufactures,  to 
form  with  rising  lines  and  channels  ;  as,  to  rib  cloth  ; 
whence  we  say,  ribbed  cloth. 
2.  To  inclose  with  ribs.  Shah. 

RIB'ALD,  n.  [Fr.  riband ;  It.  ribaldo,  a  rogue,  and  as 
an  adjective,  poor,  beggarly  ;  Arm.  riband,  a  fornica- 
tor. Q.U.  D.  rabout,  rabauw,  a  rogue  or  rascal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Italian,  this  word  is  a  compound  of  ri, 
or  re,  and  baldo,  bold,  or  Sp.  baldio,  idle,  lazy,  va- 
grant, untitled.  But  the  real  composition  of  the 
word  is  not  ascertained.] 

A  low,  vulgar,  brutal,  foul-mouthed  wretch  ;  a 
lewd  fellow.  Shale.     Spoiser.     Pope. 

RIB'ALD,  a.    Low;  base;  mean;  filthy;  obscure. 

Shah. 
RIB'ALD-ISH,  a.     Disposed  to  ribaldry.  Hall. 

RIB'ALD-ROUS,  a.     Containing  ribaldry. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
RIB'ALD-RY,  n.     [It.  ribalderia.] 

Mean,  vulgar  language  ;  chiefly,  obscene  language. 
I>ryden.     Swift. 
RIB'AN,B.     In  heraldry,  the  eighth  part  of  a  bend. 

Eucyc. 
RIB'AND      See  Ribbon. 

RIB'B-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  ribs ;  as,  ribbed 
with  steel.  Sandys. 

2.  Inclosed  as  with  ribs.  Shah. 

3.  Marked  or  formed  with  rising  lines  and  chan- 
nels ;  as,  ribbed  cloth. 
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RIB'BING,j>pr.     Furnishing  with  ribs. 

RIB'BING,  n.  An  assemblage  of  ribs  for  a  vault,  or 
coved  ceiling.  Gunit. 

RIB'-GRaSS,  n.    A  species  of  plantain,  ribwort. 

RIB'BON,  n.  [W.  rhibm,  a  row  or  streak,  a  dribblet ; 
rhib,  id. ;  Ir.  ruibin ;  Fr.  ruban  ;  Arm.  rubanou.  This 
word  has  no  connection  with  band,  and  the  orthog- 
raphy Ribin  would  be  more  accordant  with  the  ety- 
mology.] 

1.  A  fillet  of  silk  ;  a  narrow  web  of  silk  used  for 
an  ornament,  as  a  badge,  or  for  fastening  some  part 
of  female  dress.  Dryden. 

2.  In  naval  architecture,  a  long,  narrow,  flexible 
piece  of  timber,  nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs 
from  the  stein  to  the  stern-post,  so  as  to  encompass 
the  vessel  lengthwise.  Tottcn. 

RIB'BON,  v.  t.     To  adorn  with  ribbons.  Bcaum.  Sf  Fl. 

RIB'BON-GRASS,  n.  Canary  grass;  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Phalaris.  Gardner. 

RIB'IBE,  n.     A  sort  of  stringed  instrument. 

RIB'LESS,  a.     Having  no  ribs. 

RIB'RoAST,  v.  t.  [rib  and  roast.]  To  beat  soundly  ; 
a  burlesque  word.  Butler. 

RIB'RoAST-ED,  pp.     Soundly  beaten. 

RIB'ROAST-ING,  ppr.     Beating  soundly. 

RIB'SUP-PORT'ED,  a.     Supported  by  ribs. 

RIB'WORT,  7i.  A  species  of  plantain,  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata.  P.  Cyc. 

RIC,      )  as  a  termination,  denotes   jurisdiction,  or  a 

RICK,  \  district  over  which  government  is  exercis- 
ed, as  in  bishopric;  Sax.  cyne-ric,  king-ric.  It  is  the 
Goth,  reiki,  dominion,  Sax.  rice  or  ric  ;  from  the  same 
root  as  L.  rcgo,  to  rule,  and  region. 

RIC,  as  a  termination  of  names,  denotes  rich  or  pow- 
erful, as  in  Jilfric,  Frederick,  like  the  Greek  Polycra- 
tes  and  Plutarchus.  It  is  the  first  syllable  of  Richard ; 
Sax.  ric,  rice.     [See  Rich.] 

RICE,  n.  [Fr.  rii  or  ris  ;  it.  riso ;  Sp.  and  Port,  ar- 
roz  ;  G.  reiz  or  reiss ;  D.  mist;   Dan.  ris ;   L.  oryza; 

B  _s5 
Gr.  opv^a;  Eth.  rez ;  Ar.  ",    ,1  arozon;  from  the  verb 
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\  araza,  to  be  contracted,  or  to  be  firmly  fixed. 

The  word  is  common  to  most  of  the  Asiatics,  Per- 
sians, Turks,  Armenians,  and  Tartars.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Oryza,  and  its  seed.  There 
is  only  one  species.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  all 
warm  climates,  and  the  grain  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  America,  it  grows 
chiefly  on  low,  moist  land,  which  can  be  overflowed. 
It  is  a  light  and  nutritious  food,  and  very  easy  of  di- 
gestion. Indeed,  it  seems  intended  by  the  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  to  be  a  common  article  of  food  for 
men  in  warm  climates. 

Several  species  of  aquatic  grasses  of  the  genus  Zi- 
zania,  found  in  North  America,  are  called  Wild 
Rice.  JV,.ttall. 

RICE'-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.  A  beautiful  Asiatic  bird  of 
the  finch  family,  so  named  from  its  depredations  in 
the  rice  fields.  It  is  the  Fringilla  (Loxia,  Linn.) 
oryzivora,  and  is  also  called  Paddy  Bird,  and  Java 
Sparrow.  P-  Cyc. 

RTCE'-BIRD,  j  7i.  A  bird  of  the  United  States, 

RICE'-BUNT-ING,  (  *  the  Emberiza  oryzivora  ;  so 
named  from  its  feeding  on  rice  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  New  England,  it  is  called  Bobolink,  or 
Boh-Lincoln.  Wilson. 

RICE'-MILK,  n.  Milk  boiled  up  and  thickened  with 
rice, 

RICE'-Pa-PER,  n.  A  material  brought  from  China, 
and  used  for  painting  upon,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  articles.  It  is  obtained  from  a  leguminous 
plant,  the  CEschynomene  paludosa.    Brande.    Dana. 

RICE'-PUD'DING,  n.     Pudding  made  of  rice. 

RlCE'-WEE-V/L,  7i.  An  insect,  the  Calamlra  oryzffi, 
resembling  the  common  wheat  weevil,  which  attacks 
rice  and  Indian  corn  in  the  Southern  States.   Harris. 

RICH,  a.  [Fr.  riche;  Sp.  rico ;  It.  ricco;  Sax.  ric,  rice, 
ricca  ;  D.  ryk ;  G.  reich ;  Sw.  rik :  Dan.  rig,  riig. 
This  word  in  Saxon  signifies  great,  noble,  powerful, 
as  well  as  rich.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
nected with  ric,  dominion,  L.  rego,  regnum,  Eng. 
reach,  region,  from  extending.] 

1.  Wealthy;  opulent;  possessing  a  large  portion 
of  land,  goods,  or  money,  or  a  larger  portion  than  is 
common  to  other  men  or  to  men  of  like  rank.  A 
farmer  may  be  rich  with  property  which  would  not 
make  a  nobleman  rich.  An  annual  income  of  £500 
sterling  would  make  a  rich  vicar,  but  not  a  rich  bish- 
op. Men  more  willingly  acknowledge  others  to  be 
richer  than  to  be  wiser  than  themselves. 

Abram  was  rich  in  cattle,  in  silvrr,  and  in  gold Gen.  xiii. 

2.  Splendid  ;  costly  ;  valuable  ;  precious  ;  sump- 
tuous ;  as,  a  rich  dress  ;  a  rich  border ;  a  rich  silk  ; 
rich  furniture  ;  a  rich  present. 

3.  Abundant  in  materials  ;  yielding  great  quanti- 
ties of  any  thing  valuable  ;  as,  a  rich  mine  ;  rich  tire. 

A.  Abounding  in  valuable  ingredients  or  qualities  ; 
as,  a  rich  odor  or  flavor  ;  rich  spices.     Waller.  Baker. 

So  we  say,  a  rich  description  ;  a  discourse  rich  in 
ideas. 
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5.  Full  of  valuable  achievements  or  works. 

Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action.  Rowe. 

6.  Fertile ;  fruitful ;  capable  of  producing  large 
crops  or  quantities  ;  as,  a  rich  soil ;  rich  land  ;  rich 
mold.  Philips. 

7.  Abundant ;  large  ;  as,  a  rich  crop. 

8.  Abundant ;  affording  abundance  ;  plentiful. 

The  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 

Pours  on  her  sons  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

9.  Full  of  beautiful  scenery  ;  as,  a  rich  landscape  ; 
a  rich  prospect. 

10.  Abounding  with  elegant  colors;  as,  a  rich  pic- 
ture. 

11.  Plentifully  stocked  ;  as,  pasture  7nc7t  in  flocks. 

12.  Strong  ;  vivid  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  rich  color. 

13.  Having,  something  precious  ;  as,  a  grove  of  rich 
trees.  Milton. 

14.  Abounding  with  nutritious  qualities  ;  as,  a  rich 
diet. 

15.  Highly-seasoned  ;  as,  rich  paste  ;  a  rich  dish  of 
food. 

16.  Abounding  with  a  variety  of  delicious  food ; 
as,  a  rich  table  or  entertainment. 

17.  Containing  abundance  beyond  wants;  as,  a 
rich  treasury. 

18.  In  music,  full  of  sweet  or  harmonious  sounds. 

19.  In  Scripture,  abounding;  highly  endowed  with 
spiritual  gifts  ;  as,  rich  in  faith.    James  ii. 

20.  Placing  confidence  in  outward  prosperity. 
Matt.  xix. 

21.  Self-righteous  ;  abounding,  in  one's  own  opin- 
ion, with  spii'itual  graces.     Rev.  iii. 

Rich  in  mercy  ;  spoken  of  God,  full  of  mercy,  and 
ready  to  bestow  good  things  on  sinful  men.  Eph.  ii. 
Rom.  x. 

The  rich,  used  as  a  noun,  denotes  a  rich  man  or 
person,  or  more  frequently,  in  the  plural,  rich  men  or 
persons. 

The  rich  hath  many  friends. —  Prov.  xiv. 

RICH,  v.  t.    To  enrich.    [JVof  used.]     [See  Enrich.] 

Gower. 
RIOIf-ED,  (richt,)  pp.    Enriched.    [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
RICH'ER,  a.  comp.    More  rich. 

RiOH'ES,  n.  [ Fr.  richesse  ;  It.  ricchezza;  Sp.  riqueza. 
This  is  in  the  singular  number  in  fact,  but  treated  as 
the  plural.] 

1.  Wealth  ;  opulence  ;  affluence ;  possessions  of 
land,  goods,  or  money  in  abundance. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  ir.cre  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
having  more  in  proportion,  than  our  neighbors.       Locke. 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold.  Milton. 

In  Scripture,  an  abundance  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Duke  xvi. 

The  riches  of  God  ;  his  fullness  of  wisdom,  power, 
mercy,  grace,  and  glory,  Eph.  i.  ii. ;  or  the  abundance 
supplied  by  his  works.     Ps.  civ. 

The  riches  of  Christ ;  his  abundant  fullness  of  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings  for  men.     Eph.  iii. 

The  riches  of  a  state  or  kingdom;  consist  less  in  a 
full  treasury  than  in  the  productiveness  of  its  soil 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  industry  of  its  inhab- 
itants. 
RICH'EST,  a.  superl.  Most  rich. 
RICH'LY,  adv.  With  riches  ;  with  opulence  ;  with 
abundance  of  goods  or  estate  ;  with  ample  funds  ; 
as,  a  hospital  richly  endowed. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left.  Shak. 

2.  Gayly  ;  splendidly  ;  magnificently  ;  as,  richly 
dressed  ;  richly  ornamented. 

3.  Plenteously  ;  abundantly ;  amply  ;  as,  to  be 
richly  paid  for  services.  The  reading  of  ancient  au- 
thors will  richly  reward  us  for  the  perusal. 

4.  Truly;  renlly;  abundantly;  fully;  as,  a  chas- 
tisement richly  deserved.  Addison. 

RICH'LY-WOOD-ED,  a.    Abounding  with  wood. 

Irving. 
RICH'NESS,  7i.     Opulence  ;  wealth.  Sidney. 

2.  Finery  ;  splendor.  Johnson, 

3.  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness ;  the  quali- 
ties which  render  productive ;  as,  the  richness  of  a 
soil.  Addison. 

4.  Fullness;  abundance;  as,  the  richness  of  a 
treasury. 

5.  Quality  of  abounding  with  something  valuable  ; 
as,  the  richness  of  a  mine  or  an  ore  ;  the  richness  of 
milk  or  of  cane-juice. 

6.  Abundance  of  any  ingredient  or  quality  ;  as, 
the  richness  of  spices  or  of  fragrance. 

7.  Abundance  of  beautiful  scenery  ;  as,  the  rich- 
ness of  a  landscape  or  prospect. 

8.  Abundance  of  nutritious  qualities  ;  as,  the  rich- 
ness of  diet. 

9.  Abundance  of  high  seasoning  ;  as,  the  richness 
of  cake. 

10.  Strength  ;  vividness  ;  or  whatever  constitutes 
perfection  ;  as,  the  richness  of  color  or  coloring. 

11.  Abundance  of  imagery  or  of  striking  ideas; 
as,  richness  of  description. 

RI-CIN'IG  ACID,  7i.    A  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
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tilling  castor-oil  at  a  high  temperature  ;  so  called  from 
Ricinus,  tlie  generic  name  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Brande. 

RICK,  re.  [Rax.  Iireac  or  hrig  ;  Ir.  crunch  ;  W.  crutr,  a 
rick,  an  apostem,  a  heap,  a  stack,  a  hillock  ;  crugaw, 
to  heap  or  pile,  to  swell,  to  grow  into  an  apostem. 
It  coincides  with  the  G.  rucken,  D.  rug,  the  back, 
ling,  ridge] 

A  heap  or  pile  of  grain  or  hay  in  the  field  or  open 
air,  but  sheltered  with  a  covering  of  some  kind.  In 
America,  we  usually  give  this  name  to  a  long  pile  j 
the  round  and  conical  pile  being  called  Stack.  In 
the  north  of  England,  it  is  said,  this  name  is  given  to 
small  piles  of  corn  in  the  field.  Mortimer. 

RICK'BTS,  ii.  pi.  [In  technical  language,  rachia,  Gr. 
5axiTis,from  /5a\i>,  back  or  spine,  Eng.  rack,  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  piece  of  meat ;  Sp.  raquitis,  the 
rickets.     See  Rack  and  Ridge.] 

A  disease  which  affects  children,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  a  bulky  head,  a  crooked  spine,  de- 
pressed ribs,  enlarged  and  spongy  articular  epiphy- 
ses, tumid  abdomen,  short  stature,  flabby  and  wrin- 
kled flesh,  together  with  clear  and  often  premature 
mental  faculties.  Good. 

RICK'ET-Y,  ii.     Affected  with  rickets.      Jlrbuthnot. 
2.  Weak  ;  feeble  in  the  joints  ;  imperfect. 

RIC'O-CHET,  (rik'o-shet  or  rik-o-sha',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  re- 
bounding, as  of  some  flat  substance  striking  on  the 
surface  of  water.] 

In  gunnery,  the  firing  of  guns,  mortars,  or  howit- 
zers, usually  With  small  charges,  and  elevated  a  few 
degrees,  so  as  to  carry  the  balls  or  shells  just  over 
the  parapet,  and  cause  them  to  rebound  or  roll  along 
the  opposite  rampart.  This  is  called  ricochet  firing, 
and  the  batteries  are  called  ricochet  batteries.  Encyc. 
[The  verb  Ricochet  having  been  naturalized  as 
an  English  word,  it  is  desirable  that  the  noun  should 
likewise  have  the  English  pronunciation.] 

Rie-O-CHET',  (rik-it-shel',)  o.  t.  To  operate  upon  by 
ricochet  firing.     [See  Ricochet,  re.]  P.  Cyc. 

RIC-O-CHRT'TED,  (-shet'-,)  pp.  Operated  upon  by 
ricochet  firing. 

Rie-O-OHET'TING,  (-shet'-,)  ppr.  or  a.  Operating 
upon  by  ricochet  firing  ;  as,  ricochetting  batteries. 

RICTURE,  re.    A  gaping.  [P.  Cyc. 

R[Y),prct.  of  Ride. 

RID,  ii.  t. :  pret.  Rid  ;  pp.  id.  [Sax.  ahreddan  or  hrcd- 
dan ;  D.  redden  ;  G.  retten  or  crrettcii ;  Dan.  redder  ; 
allied,  probably,  to  W.  rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  drain, 
that  is,  to  separate  or  drive  off,  whence  riddle.  See 
Class  Rd,  No  63,  69.] 

1.  To  free  ;  to  deliver;  properly,  to  separate,  and 
thus  to  deliver  or  save. 

Th:it  be  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands.  —  Gen.  xxxvii. 
I  will  rut  yon  out  of  their  bondage.  —  F.x.  vi. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  drive  away. 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.  — Lev.  xxvi. 
[This  use  is  not  common.] 

3.  To  free  ;  to  clear ;  to  disencumber  ;  as,  to  rid 
one  of  his  care.  It  is  not  easy  to  rid  the  sea  of  pi- 
rates. B.  Jonson. 

Resolved  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.  Dryden. 

4.  To  dispatch. 

Forwillingncss  rids  away.  Shal:. 

5.  To  drive  away  ;  to  remove  by  violence  ;  to  de- 
stroy. 

All,  death's  men  1  yon  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.  Shak. 

RID,  pp.  or  a.     Free  ;  clear  ;  as,  to  bo  rid  of  trouble. 
To  get  rid  of;  to  free  one's  self.  Addison. 

RID'DANCE,  ?i.  Deliverance;  a  setting  free;  as, 
riddance  from  all  adversity.  Hooker. 

2.  Disenciimbrance.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  away,  Milton. 

Thou  shall  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field. 
—  Lev.  xxiii. 

RID'DEN,  )        „,  „ 
RID,  'j  pp.  of  Ride. 

RID'DING,  ppr.     Freeing;  clearing;  disencumbering. 

RID'DLE,  (rid'dl,)  n  [Sax.  hriddel ;  W.  rhidyll,  from 
rhidiaw,  to  secrete,  to  separate  ;  Corn,  ridur  or  krodar  ; 
Ann.  ridell  or  croezr  ;  [r.  criathar,  a  riddle  ;  cratha.ni, 
to  shake  ;  G.  rutteln,  to  shake,  to  riddle  ;  W.  crydu, 
to  shake  ;  allied  to  rid  and  to  cradle,  from  driving. 
See  Cradle.] 

An  instrument  fir  cleaning  grain,  being  a  large 
sieve  with  a  perforated  bottom,  which  permits  the 
grain  to  pass  through  ir,  but  retains  the  chaff. 

JVote. —  The  machines  now  used  have  nearly  su- 
perseded the  riddle. 

RID'DLE,?'.?.  To  separate,  as  grain  from  the  chaff 
with  a  riddle ;  as,  to  riddle  wheat. 

2.  To  perforate  with  balls  ;  to  make  little  holes  in  ; 
as,  a  house  riddled  with  shot. 

RID'DLE,  n.  [Sax.  radelse ;  D.  raadiel ;  G.  rdthsel ; 
from  Sax.  raden,  D.  raaden,  G.  rathen,  to  counsel  or 
advise,  also  to  guess.     See  Read.] 

1.  An  enigma ;  something  proposed  for  conjec- 
ture, or  that  is  to  be  solved  by  conjecture  ;  a  puzzling 
question  ;  an  ambiguous  proposition.    Judges  xiv. 

Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  ambiguous  or  puzzling.     Hudibras. 


RID'DLE,  v.  t.  To  solve;  to  explain  ;  but  we  gener- 
ally use  Unriddle,  which  is  more  proper. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can.  Dryden. 

RID'DLE,  v.  i.  To  speak  ambiguously,  obscurely,  or 
enigmatically.  Shak. 

RID'DLED,  pp.  Separated,  as  with  a  riddle  ;  perfora- 
ted. 

RID'DLER,  n.  One  who  speaks  ambiguously  or  ob- 
scurely. Home. 

RID'DLING,  re.     That  which  is  deposited  by  riddling. 

RID'DLING-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle  ;  se- 
cretly. Donne. 

RIDE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Rode  or  Rid;  pp.  Rid,  Ridden. 
[Sax.  ridan;  G.  rciten;  D.  ryden;  Sw.  rida;  Dan. 
rider:  W.  rhedu,  to  run  ;  L.  rheda,  a  chariot  or  vehi- 
cle ;  Hindoo,  ratha,  id. ;  Sax.  rad,  a  riding  or  a  road  ; 
Ir.  ratha,  riadh,  a  running  ;  rcatham,  to  run  ;  ridire,  a 
knight;  allied  to  ready,  G.  bcreit;  bcreiten,  to  ride, 
and  to  get  ready.     (See'REAoy.)     Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9.] 

1.  To  be  carried  on  horseback,  or  on  any  beast,  or 
in  any  vehicle.  We  ride  on  a  horse,  on  a  camel,  in 
a  coach,  chariot,  wagon,  &c. 

[In  England,  present  usage  confines  the  verb  ride 
chiefly  to  motion  on  horseback,  and  when  an  exclu- 
sion in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  is  intended,  the  ex- 
pression is  ordinarily  to  take  a  drive.  This  distinction 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  is 
not  yet  introduced  into  most  English  dictionaries.  Nor 
is  ride  wholly  confined  to  motion  on  a  horse,  since 
the  English  speak  of  riding  in  a  stage-coach  on  a 
journey,  &c.  Still,  to  an  English  ear,  tte  word 
ride,  without  qualification,  naturally  sugges.'s  but 
one  idea  —  that  of  being  borne  on  a  horse.  When- 
ever an  excursion  is  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  uni- 
formly to  ride  or  to  take  a  drive,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  conveyance.  In  all  other  cases,  as  of  trav- 
eling, &.c,  whenever  motion  in  a  vehicle  is  intend- 
ed, tlie  qualifying  clause  is  added,  so  that  ride,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  always  means  motion  on  horseback. 
This  usage,  though  gaining  ground,  does  not  yet  pre- 
vail, to  any  great  extent,  in  America.  —  Ed.] 

2.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid.  A  ship  rides  at 
anchor;  the  ark  rode  on  a  flood;  a  balloon  rides  in 
the  air. 

He  rode  on  a  cherub  and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  —  Ps.  xviii. 

3.  To  be  supported  in  motion. 

Strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heaven  rides.  Shak. 

4.  To  practice  riding.  He  rides  often  for  his  health. 

5.  To  manage  a  horse  well. 

He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease.        Dryden. 

6.  To  be  supported  by  something  subservient ;  to 
sit. 

On  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  rid  easy.  Shak. 

To  ride  easy,  in  seamen's  language,  is  when  a  ship 
does  not  labor  or  feel  a  great  strain  on  her  cables. 

To  ride  hard,  is  when  a  ship  pitches  violently,  so 
as  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  and  hull. 

To  ride  out,  as  a  gale,  signifies  that  a  ship  does  not 
drive  during  a  storm. 
RIDE,  v.  t.     To  sit  on,  so  as  to  be  carried  ;  as,  to  ride 
a  horse. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.  Milton. 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will ;  as  in  priest-rirf- 
den. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers,  cob- 
blers, and  brewers.  Swift. 

3.  To  carry.     [Local.] 

RIDE,  re.  t  An  excursion  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle. 
[In  England,  present  usage  confines  a  ride  to  mo- 
tion on   horseback,  and  applies  the  term  drive  to  an 
excursion  in  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle.    See   the 
verb.  —  Ed.] 

2.  A  saddle  horse.     [Local.]  Grose. 

3.  A  road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through  a  ground,  for 
the  amusement  of  riding;  a  riding. 

RI-DEAU',  (re-do',)  re.     [Fr.]    A    small    mound    of 

earth. 
RID'ER,  re.    One  who  is   borne  on  a  horse  or  other 

beast,  or  in  a  vehicle.     [See  remarks  on  Ride.] 

2.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse.       Shak. 

3.  The  matrix  of  an  ore.  Gregory. 

4.  An  addition  to  a  manuscript  or  other  document, 
inserted  after  'its  completion  ;  or  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  ;  an  additional  clause,  as  to  a  bill  in  parlia- 
ment. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  sort  of  interior  rib  fixed  occa- 
sionally in  a  ship's  hold,  opposite  to  some  of  the 
timbers,  to  which  they  are  bolted,  and  reaching  from 
the  keelson  to  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck,  to 
strengthen  her  frame.  Totten. 

6.  A  name  given  to  the  second  tier  of  casks  in  a 
vessel's  hold.  Totten. 

RTD'ER-LESS,  a.    Having  no  rider. 

RIDGE,  (rij,)  re.  [Sax.  rig,  ricg,  hric,  hricg,  the  back  ; 
Sw.  rygg  ;  D.  rug  ;  G.  rilcken  ;  Ice.  hriggur.  The 
Welsh  has  rhig,  a  notch  or  groove,  and  rhyc,  a 
trench  or  furrow  between  ridges.  The  Dutch  has 
reeks,  a  ridge,  chain,  or  series,  mid  the  Dan.  rekke  is 
a  row,  rank,  range,  a  file,  and  a  ridge,  from  the  root 


of  rekker,  to  reach.  If  connected  with  the  latler  j 
word,  the  primary  sense  is,  to  draw  or  stretch,  L.  j 
rugo.] 

1.  The  back  or  top  of  the  back.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  long  or  continued  range  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains ;  or  the  upper  part  of  such  a  range.  We  say,  a 
long  ridge  of  hills,  or  the  highest  ridge. 

Milton.     Ray. 

3.  A  steep  elevation,  eminence,  or  protuberance. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct.  Milton. 

4.  A  long,  rising  land,  or  a  strip  of  ground  thrown 
up  by  a  plow  or  left  between  furrows.    Ps.  Ixv. 

Mortimer. 

5.  The  top  or  upper  angle  of  the  roof  of  a  building. 

Moxtn. 

6.  Any  long  elevation  of  land. 

7.  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth,  are  wrinkles  or 
risings  of  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     Far.  Diet. 

RIDGE,  v.  t.  To  form  a  ridge  ;  as,  bristles  that  ridge 
the  back  of  a  boar.  Milton 

2.  In  tillage,  to  form  into  ridges  with  the  plow. 
The  farmers  in  Connecticut  ridge  their  land  for 
maize,  leaving  a  balk  between  two  ridges. 

3.  To  wrinkle.  Cowper 
RIDG'.ED,  pp.  Formed  into  a  ridge  ;  wrinkled. 
RIDG'IL,  j  re.  The  male  of  any  beast  half  gelt. 
RIDG'LING,  (  Encyc. 
RIDG'ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  a  ridge  ;  wrinkling. 
RIDG'Y,  (rij'e,)  a.    Having  a  ridge  or  ridges  ;  rising 

in  a  ridge.  Dryden. 

RID'I-CULE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ridiculum,  from  rideo, 
to  laugh  or  laugh  at ;  Fr.  rider,  to  wrinkle,  to  bend 
the  brow  ;  Arm.  redenna.] 

1.  Contemptuous  laughter,  or  rather  remarks  de- 
signed to  awaken  laughter  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt ;  derision.  It  expresses  less  than  scorn.  Rid- 
icule is  aimed  at  what  is  not  only  laughable,  but  im- 
proper, absurd,  or  despicable.  Sacred  subjects  should 
never  be  treated  with  ridicule.     [See  Ludicrous.] 

Ridicule  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  polished  and  re- 
fined. It  is  banished  from  France,  and  is  losing  ground  in 
England.  Kames. 

2.  That  species  of  writing  which  excites  contempt 
with  laughter.  It  differs  from  burlesque,  which  may 
excite  laughter  without  contempt,  or  it  may  provoke 
derision.  Kames. 

Ridicule  and  derision  are  not  exactly  the  same,  as 
derision  is  applied  to  persons  only,  and  ridicule  to 
persons  or  things.  We  deride  the  man,  but  ridicule 
the  man  or  his  performances. 

RID'I-eULE,  v.  t.t  To  laugh  at  with  expressions  of 
contempt ;  to  deride. 

2.  To  treat  with  contemptuous  merriment ,  to  ex- 
pose to  contempt  or  derision  by  writing. 

RID'I-eULE,  a.     Ridiculous.     [JVot  in  use.] 

RID'I-€uL-ED,  pp.  Treated  with  laughter  and  con- 
tempt ;  derided. 

RID'I-eOL-ER,  re.     One  that  ridicules.     Chesterfield. 

RID'I-CuL-ING,  ppr.  Laughing  at  in  contempt ;  ex- 
posing to  contempt  and  derision. 

RI-DIC'll-LOUS,  o.t  [L.  ridi cuius  ;  It.  ridicoloso.] 
That  may  justly  excite  laughter  with  contempt ; 
as,  a  ridiculous   dress ;   ridiculous  behavior.     A   fop 
and  a  dandy  are  ridiculous  in  their  dress. 

RI-DICU-LOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  mann;r  worthy  of 
contemptuous  merriment;  as,  a  man  ridiculously 
vain. 

RI-DIC'U-LOUS-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
ridiculous;  as,  the  ridiculousness  of  worshiping 
idols. 

RID'ING,  ppr.    [from  ride]     Passing  or  traveling  on 
a  beast  or  in  a  vehicle  ;  floating. 
2.  a.    Employed  to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

No  BuiTragan  bishop  shall  have  more  than  one  riding  apparitor. 

Ayliffe. 

RID'ING,  n.  A  road  cut  in  a  wood  or  through  a 
ground,  for  the  diversion  of  riding  therein. 

Sidney.  Encyc. 
2.  [Corrupted  from  trithing,  third.]  One  of  the 
three  intermediate  jurisdictions  between  a  three  and 
a  hundred,  into  which  the  county  of« York,  in  Eng- 
land, is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government  of 
a  reeve.  Blackstone. 

RID'ING-CLERK,  re.     In  England,  one    of  the   six 

clerks  in  chancery.  Ash. 

RID'ING-COAT,  n.    A  coat  for  riding  on  a  joumev. 

Swift. 
RID'ING-HAB-IT,  n.    A  garment  worn  by  females 

when  they  ride  or  travel.  Guardian. 

RID'iNG-HOOD,  n.    A  hood  used  by  females  when 

they  ride  ;  a  kind  of  cloak  with  a  hood. 
RIlViNG-SeilOOL,  (skool,)  n.    A  school  or  place 
where  the  art  of  riding  is  taught.    It  may,  in  some 
places,  be  called  a  Riding-house. 
RI-DOTTQ,  n.     [It.,  from  L.  reductus.' 

A  favorite  Italian  public  entertainment  consisting 
of  music  and  dancing  ;  held  generally  on  fast  eves. 
RIE.     See  Rye.  [Brande. 

RIFE,  a.     [Sax.  ryfe.     Q.U.  Heb.  rOI,  to  multiply  ] 
Prevailing ;  prevalent.     It  is  used  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.  KnoUes. 
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RIFE'LY,  adv.     Prevalently  ;  frequently. 

It  was  rifely  reported  lhat  the  Turks  were  coming  in  a  great 
fleet.  Knollee. 

RTFE'NESS,  n.     Frequency ;  prevalence.     Arbuthnot. 

RIFF'  R A  FF,  n.  [Fr.  riflcr ;  G.  raffen,  to  sweep ;  Dan. 
rips,  raps.] 

Sweepings ;  refuse.  Hall. 

RI'FLE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  rifler,  to  rifle,  to  sweep  away  ;  al- 
lied probably  to  friper  and  griveler;  G.  raffen,  to 
sweep  ;  riffeln,  to  hatchel.  This  is  one  of  the  family 
of  rip,  rice,  reap,  raffle,  L.  rapio,  W.  rheibiaw,  D. 
ryvcn,  to  grate,  Eng.  rub,  &c] 

1.  To  seize  and  bear  away  by  force ;  to  snatch 
away. 

Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2.  To  strip  ;  to  rob  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  plunder. 

You  have  rifled  my  master.  L'Eslrange. 

RI'FLE,  n.  [Dan.  rifle,  or  riffle,  the  rifle  of  a  gun  ; 
riffclbosse,  a  rifle  gun  ;  G.  rcifeln,  to  chamfer,  to  rifle. 
This  word  belongs  to  the  family  of  rip,  rive,  L.  ra- 
pio,  &c,  supra.  The  word  means  primarily  a  chan- 
nel or  groove.] 

1.  A  gun  about  the  usual  length  and  size  of  a 
musket,  the  inside  of  whose  barrel  is  rifled,  that  is, 
grooved,  or  formed  with  spiral  channels. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  sharpening  scythes. 
[America.] 

Rl'FLE,  n.  t.     To  groove  ;  to  channel. 

RI'FLED,  pp.  Seized  and  carried  away  by  violence  ; 
pillaszed  ;  channeled. 

RI'FLE-MAN,  n.     A  man  armed  with  a  rifle. 

RI'FLER,  n.  A  robber;  one  that  seizes  and  bears 
away  by  violence. 

RI'FLING,  ppr.  Plundering;  seizing  and  carrying 
away  by  violence  ;  grooving. 

RIFT,  7i.  [from  rive.]  A  cleft;  a  fissure;  an  open- 
ing made  by  riving  or  splitting.      Milton.     Dryden. 

RIFT,  n.     [D.  rif.\ 

A  shallow  place  in  a  stream;  a  fording  place. 
[Local.] 

RIFT,  v.  t.  To  cleave  ;  to  rive  ;  to  split ;  as,  to  rift 
an  oak  or  a  rock.  Milton.     Pope. 

RIFT,  k.  t.     To  burst  open  ;  to  split. 

Timber—  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.  Bacon. 

2.  To  belch  ;  to  break  wind.     [Local.] 

RIFT'ED,pp.     Split ;  rent ;  cleft. 

RIFT'ING,  ppr.     Splitting;  cleaving;  bursting. 

RIG,  n.     [Sax.]     A  ridge,  which  see. 

RIG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  wrigan,  to  put  on,  to  cover,  whence 
Sax  hragle,  a  garment,  contracted  into  rail,  in  night- 
rail.] 

1.  To  dress  ;  to  put  on  ;  when  applied  to  persons, 
not  elegant,  but  rather  a  ludicrous  word,  to  express 
the  putting  on  of  a  gay,  flaunting,  or  unusual  dress. 

•  Jack \ 
h 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus  or  gear;  to  fit  with 
tackling  ;  as,  to  rig  a  purchase. 

3.  To  rig  a  ship,  in  seamen's  language,  is  to  fit  the 
shrouds,  stays,  braces,  &c,  to  their  respective  masts 
and  yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

RIG,  ri.     [See  the  verb.]     Dress. 

2.  The  peculiar  manner  of  fitting  the  masts  and 
rigging  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel ;  as,  schooner  rig, 
ship  ng,  &c.  Brande. 

3.  Bluster.     [JVot  used.]  Burke. 

4.  A  romp ;  a  w&r.'.cn     a  strumpet. 

To  run  the  rig  ;  to  play  a  wanton  trick. 
To  run  the  rig  upon;  to  practice  a  sportive  trick  on. 
RIG,  v.  i.     To  play  the  wanton. 
RIG-A-DOON',  n.     [Fr.  rigodon.] 

A  gay,  brisk  dance  performed  by  one  couple,  and 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Provence,  in  France. 

Rncyc. 
RT-GA'TION,  7i.      [L.  rigatio,  from  rigo,  Gr.  0pc%<o. 
See  Rain.] 

The  act  of  watering;  but  Ikrig&tion  is  generally 
used. 
RI'GEL,  71.    A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 

left  foot  of  Orion. 
RIG'GED,  pp.     Dressed ;    furnished   with    shrouds, 

stays,  &c,  as  a  ship. 
RIG'GER,  7i.     One  that  rigs  or  dresses  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  fit  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 
2.  A  cylindrical  pulley  or  drum  in  machinery. 

Hebcrt. 
UIG'GING,    ppr.      Dressing;     fitting   with    shrouds, 

braces,  &c. 
RIG'GING,  7i.  Dress  ;  tackle  ;  particularly,  the  ropes 
which  support  the  masts,  extend  and  contract  the 
sails,  &c,  of  a  ship.  This  is  of  two  kinds  :  standing 
rigging,  as  the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  running  rig- 
ging, comprehending  all  those  ropes  used  in  bracing 
the  yards,  making  and  shortening  sail,  &c,  such  as 
braces,  sheets,  halliards,  clewlines,  &c. 

Brande.     Totten. 
RIG'GISH,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd.     [JVof.  in  use.]      Shak. 
RIG'GLE,  v.  i.   To  move  one  way  and  the  other.    [See 

WniGGLE.] 

RIGHT,  (rite,)  o.  [Sax.  riht,  reht ;  D.  regt;  G.  recht ; 
Dan.  rigtig  ;  9w.  ricktig ;  It.  rctto  ;  Sp.  recto  ;  L. 
rectus,  from  the  root  of  rego,  properly  to  strain  or 
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stretch,  whence  straight;  Sax.  recan.     See  Class  Rg, 
No.  18,46,47.] 

Properly,    strained  ;      stretched    to    straightness  ; 
■  hence, 

1.  Straight.  A  right  line,  in  geometry,  is  the  short- 
est line  that  can  be  drawn  or  imagined  between  two 
points.  A  right  line  may  be  horizontal,  perpendic- 
ular, or  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

2.  Direct  or  upright;  opposed  to  Oblique;  as, 
right  ascension  ;  a  right  sphere. 

3.  In  morals  and  religion,  just;  equitable;  accord- 
ant to  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice,  or  the  will 
of  God.  That  alone  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
which  is  consonant  to  his  will  or  law  ;  this  being  the 
only  perfect  standard  of  truth  and  justice.  In  social 
and  political  affairs,  that  is  right  which  is  consonant 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  country,  provided  these 
laws  and  customs  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
God.  A  man's  intentions  may  be  right,  though  his 
actions  may  be  wrong  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in 
judgment. 

4.  Fit;  suitable;  proper;  becoming.  In  things  in- 
different, or  which  are  regulated  by  no  positive  law, 
that  is  right  which  is  best  suited  to  the  character,  oc- 
casion, or  purpose,  or  which  is  fitted  to  produce  some 
good  effect.  It  is  right  for  a  rich  man  to  dress  him- 
self and  his  family  in  expensive  clothing,  which  it 
would  not  be  right  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase.  It  is 
right  for  every  man  to  choose  his  own  time  for  eat- 
ing or  exercise. 

Right  is  a  relative  term  ;  what  may  be  right  for 
one  end,  may  be  wrong  for  another. 

5.  Lawful ;  as  the  right  heir  of  an  estate. 

6.  True;  not  erroneous  or  wrong;  according  to 
fact. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certain- 
ly right,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  lor  to-morrow  we  die." 

Locke. 

7.  Correct ;  passing  a  true  judgment ;  not  mistaken 
or  wrong. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well.  Shak. 

8.  Not  left,  but  its  opposite  ;  most  convenient  or 
dextrous;  as,  the  right  hand,  which  is  generally 
most  strong  or  most  convenient  in  use. 

S.  Most  favorable  or  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side.      Spectator. 

10.  Properly  placed,  disposed,  or  adjusted  ;  order- 
ly ;  well-regulated. 

11.  Well-performed,  as  an  art  or  act. 

12.  Most  direct ;  as,  the  right  way  from  London  to 
Oxford. 

13.  Being  on  the  same  side  as  the  right  hand  ;  as, 
the  right  side. 

14.  Being  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  whose 
face  is  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river;  as,  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hudson. 

15.  Denoting  the  side  which  was  designed  to  go 
outward,  as  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

RIGHT,  adv.    In  a  right  or  straight  line  ;  directly. 
Let  thine  eves  look  right  on.  —  Prov.  iv. 

2.  According  to  the  law  or  will  of  God,  or  to  the 
standard  of  truth  and  justice  ;  as,  to  judge  right. 

3.  According  to  any  rule  of  art. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right.  Roscommon. 

4.  According  to  fact  or  truth ;  as,  to  tell  a  story 
right. 

5.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  ;  as,  right  humble  ; 
right  noble;  right  valiant.  [ Obsolescent  or  inele- 
gant.^ 

6.  It  is  prefixed  to  titles,  as  in  right  honorable, 
right  reverend. 

RIGHT  is  used  elliptically  for  it  ts  right,  what  you  say 
is  right,  it  is  true,  Sec. 

Right,  cries  his  lordship.  Pope. 

On  the  right ;  on  the  side  with  the  right  hand. 
RIGHT,  (rite,)  n.  Conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  or 
to  his  law,  the  perfect  standard  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  the  literal  sense,  right  is  a  straight  line  of  conduct, 
and  wrong  a  crooked  one.  Right,  therefore,  is  rec- 
titude or  straightness,  and  perfect  rectitude  is  found 
only  in  an  infinite  Being  and  his  will. 

2.  Conformity  to  human  laws,  or  to  other  human 
standard  of  truth,  propriety,  or  justice.  When  laws 
are  definite,  right  and  wrong  are  easily  ascertained 
and  understood.  In  arts,  there  are  some  principles 
and  rules  which  determine  what  is  right.  In  many 
things  indifferent,  or  left  without  positive  law,  we 
are  to  judge  what  is  right  by  fitness  or  propriety,  by 
custom,  civility,  or  other  circumstances. 

3.  Justice  ;  that  which  is  due  or  proper;  as,  to  do 
right  to  every  man. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 

And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right.  Dryden. 

4.  Freedom  from  error ;  conformity  with  truth  or 
fact. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err, 

Your  eyes  are  alwayB  in  the  right.  Prior. 

5.  Just  claim;  legal  title;  ownership;  the  legal 
power  of  exclusive  possession  ;  enjoyment.  In  he- 
reditary monarchies,  a  right  to  the  throne  vests  in  the 
heir  on  the  decease  of  the  king.    A  deed  vests  the 
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right  of  possession  in  the  purchaser  of  land.  Right 
and  possession  are  very  different  things.  We  often 
have  occasion  to  demand  and  sue  for  rights  not  in 
possession. 

6.  Just  claim  by  courtesy,  customs,  or  the  principles 
of  civility  and  decorum.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
civil  treatment.    The  magistrate  has  a  right  to  respect. 

7.  Just  claim  by  sovereignty  ;  prerogative.  God, 
as  the  Author  of  all  things,  has  a  right  to  govern  and 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dryden. 

9.  Property ;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right.  Dryden. 

10.  Just  claim  ;  immunity  ;  privilege.  All  men 
have  a  right  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  life,  personal 
safety,  liberty,  and  property.  We  deem  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  invaluable,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
crimes.  Rights  are  natural,  civil,  political,  religious, 
personal,  and  public. 

1J.  Authority;  legal  power.  The  sheriff  has  a 
right  to  arrest  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 

12.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  ;  or  a  share 
or  proportion  of  property,  as  in  a  mine  or  manufac- 
tory. 

13.  The  side  opposite  to  the  left ;  as,  on  the  right. 
Look  to  the  right. 

14.  The  side  which  was  designed  to  go  outward  , 
as,  the  right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

To  rights;   in  a  direct  line  ;  straight.     [Unusual.] 

Woodward. 
2.  Directly  ;  soon. 

To  set  to  rights  ;  )  to  put  into  good  order  ;  to  ad- 
To  put  to  rights;  \     just :  to  regulate  what  is  out 
of  order. 

Bill  of  rights  ;  a  list  of  rights  ;  a  paper  containing 
a  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  declaration  itself. 

Writ  of  right;  a  writ  which  lies  to  recover  lands 
in  fee-simple,  unjustly  withheld  from  the  true  owner. 

Blackstone. 
RIGHT,  (rite,)  v.  t.     To  do  justice  to  ;  to  relieve  from 
wrong;  as,  to  right  an  injured  person.         Taylor. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  to  right  a  vessel,  is  to  re- 
store her  to  an  upright  position  after  careening. 

To  right  the  helm ;  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship. 
RIGHT,  v.  i.    To  rise  with  the  masts  erect,  as  a  ship. 
RIGHT  AN"GLE,   (rite'ang'gl,)  7t.    In  geometry,  an 

angle  of  ninety  degrees,  or  one  fourth  of  a  circle. 
RIGHT'-AN''GLED,   (rlt'ang'gld,)  a.    Containing  a 

right  angle  or  right  angles. 
RIGHT'ED,  pp.     Relieved   from   injustice;    setup- 
right. 
RIGHT'EN,  (rlt'n,)  tj.  t.     [Rax.  gcrihtan.] 

To  do  justice  to.     [Obs.] 
RIGHT'EOUS,  (rl'chus,)  a.     [Snx.rihtwise;  right  and 
wise,  manner,  as  in  otherwise,  lengthwise.] 

1.  Just  ;  accordant  to  the  divine  law.  Applied  Co 
persons,  it  denotes  one  who  is  holy  in  heart,  and  ob- 
servant of  the  divine  commands  in  practice ;  as,  a 
righteous  man.  Applied  to  things,  it  denotes  conso- 
nant to  the  divine  will  or  to  justice ;  as,  a  righteous 
act.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  theology,  and  applied  to 
God,  to  his  testimonies,  and  to  his  saints. 

The  righteous,  in  Scripture,  denote  the  servants  of 
God,  the  saints. 

2.  Just;  equitable  ;  merited. 

And  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless.  Dryden. 

RIGHT'EOUS-ED,  (n'chust,)  o.    Made  righteous. 

RIGHT'EOUS-LY,  (rl'chus-ly,)  adv.  Justly  ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  justice  ;  equitably;  as,  a 
criminal  righteously  condemned. 

Thou  shalt  Judge  the  people  righteously.  — Ps.  lxvii. 

RIGHT'EOUS-NESS,  (rl'chus-ness.)  n.  Purity  of 
heart  and  rectitude  of  life  ;  conformity  of  heart  and 
life  to  the  divine  law.  Righteousness,  as  used  in 
Scripture  and  theology,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  holiness,  comprehending  holy 
principles  and  affections  of  heart,  and  conformity  of 
life  to  the  divine  law.  It  includes  all  we  call  justice, 
honesty,  and  virtue,  with  holy  affections  ;  in  short, 
it  is  true  religion. 

2.  Applied  to  God,  the  perfection  or  holiness  of  his 
nature;  exact  rectitude;  faithfulness. 

3.  The  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  law  of  God  is  fulfilled.     Dan.  ix. 

4.  The  cause  of  our  justification. 

The  Lord  our  righteousness.  — Jer.  xxiii. 

RIGHT'ER,  n.  One 'who  sets  right;  one  who  does 
justice  or  redresses  wrong. 

RIGHT'FUL,  a.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim  ac- 
cording to  established  laws;  as,  the  riglitful  heir  to 
a  throne  or  an  estate. 

2.  Being  by  right,  or  by  just  claim  ;  as,  a  rightful 
lord  ;  rightful  property  ;  rightful  judge. 

3.  Just ;  consonant  to  justice ;  as,  a  rightful  cause ; 
a  richtful  war.  Prior. 

RIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.      According  to  right,  law,  or 

justice  ;  as,  a  title  rightfully  vested. 
RIGHT' FULNESS,  71.    Justice;  accordance  with  the 

rules  of  right ;  as,  the  rightfulness  of  a  claim  to  lands 

or  tenements. 
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2.  Moral  rectitude. 

Bin  siill,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness,         Sidney. 
[Not  usual.] 

RIGIIT'-HAND,  n.  The  hand  opposite  to  the  left, 
usually  the  most  employed,  the  strongest,  most  con- 
venient, or  dextrous  hand,  and  hence  its  name  in 
other  languages,  as  well  as  in  ours. 

RIGHT'-HAND'ED,  a.  Using  the  right  hand  more 
easily  than  the  left. 

RTGHT'-HGaRT-ED,  a.    Having  right  dispositions. 

RIGHT'ING,  ppr.     Doing  justice  to  ;    setting  upright. 

RIGHT'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  right. 

RIGHT'LY,  adv.  According  to  justice  ;  according  to 
the  divine  will  or  moral  rectitude  ;  as,  duty  rightly 
performed. 

2.  Properly  ;  fitly ;  suitably  ;  as,  a  person  rightly 
named. 

3.  According  to  truth  or  fact ;  not  erroneously.  He 
has  rightly  conjectured. 

4.  Honestly  ;  uprightly.  Shak. 

5.  Exactly. 

Thou  didst  not  rightly  tee.  Dryden. 

6.  Straightly  ;  directly.     [JVot  in  use.]     AscJiam. 
RIGHT'-MIND-ED,  a.  Having  a  right  or  honest  mind. 

Taylor. 

RIGHT'-MTND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  a 
right  mind. 

RtGHT'NESS,  n.  Correctness  ;  conformity  to  truth 
or  to  the  divine  will,  which  is  the  standard  of  moral 
rectitude.  It  is  important  that  a  man  should  have 
such  persuasion  of  the  Tightness  of  his  conscience  as 
to  exclude  rational  doubt.  South. 

2.  Straightness  ;  as,  the  rightness  of  a  line.  Bacon. 

RIGHT'-RUN-NING,  a.     Straight  running.     Phillips. 

RIGHT  WHALE,  n.  The  common  whale,  from 
whose  mouth  whalebone  is  obtained,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  spermaceti  whale. 

RIG'ID,  a.  [Fr.  rigide;  It.  and  Sp. rigido  ;  \j.rigidus, 
from  rigeo  ;  Gr.  piyou,  to  be  stiff;  ptyios,  stiff,  whence 

L.  frigeo,  frigidns  ;  Eth.  A  /U  raga,  Heb.  yj-i,  to 
be  still,  to  be  stiff  or  rigid.  Class  Rg,  No.  3,  27. 
The  primary  sense  is  probably  to  strain  or  extend.] 

1.  Stiff;  not  pliant;  not  easily  bent.  It  is  applied 
to  bodies  or  substances  that  are  naturally  soft  or 
flexible,  but  not  fluid.  We  never  say  a  rigid  stone 
or  rigid  iron,  nor  do  we  say  rigid  ice  ;  but  we  say 
an  animal  body  or  limb,  when  cold,  is  rigid.  Rigid 
is  then  opposed  to  Flexible,  but  expresses  less  than 
Inflexible. 

2.  Strict  in  opinion,  practice,  or  discipline  ;  severe 
in  temper;  opposed  to  Lax  or  Indulgent;  as,  a 
rigid  father  or  mister  ;  a  rigid  officer. 

3.  Strict;  e:::i  t;  as,  a  rigid  law  or  rule ;  rigid  dis- 
cipline ;  rigid  criticism. 

4.  Severely  just ;  as,  a  rigid  sentence  or  judg- 
ment. 

5.  Exactly  according  to  the  sentence  or  law  ;  as, 
rigid  execution. 

RI-GID'I-TY,  7i.     [Fr.  rigidite  ;  L.  rigiditas.~\ 

1.  Stiffness;  want  of  pliability  ;  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting change  of  form  ;  opposed  to  Flexibility,  Duc- 
tility, Malleability,  and  Softness.         Hebert. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  or  manner ;  want  of 
ease  or  airy  elegance.  Wotton. 

RIG'ID-LY,  ado.     Stiffly  ;  unpliantly. 

2.  Severely  ;  strictly  ;  exactly  ;  without  laxity,  in- 
dulgence, or  abatement;  as,  to  judge  rigidly  ;  to 
criticize  rigidly;  to  execute  a  law  rifridly. 

RIG'ID-NESS,  n.  Stiffness  of  a  body  ;  the  quality  of 
not  being  easily  bent ;  as,  the  rigidness  of  a  limb,  or 
of  flesh. 

2.  Severity  of  temper ;  strictness  in  opinion  or 
practice  ;  but  expressing  less  than  Inflexibility. 

RIG'LET,  n.  A  flat,  thin  piece  of  wood,  a  reglet, 
which  see. 

RIG'MA-ROLE,  n.  A  succession  of  confused  or  non- 
sensical statements;  often  used  as  an  adjective;  as, 
a  rigmarole  story.  Goldsmith. 

RIG'OL,  n.     A  circle;  a  diadem.  Shak. 

RIG'OLL,  7i.  A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral sticks  bound  together,  but  separated  by  beads. 

Encyc. 

RIG'OR,  7t.     [L.,  from  rigeo,  to  be  stiff;    Fr.  rigueur.] 

1.  Stiffness;  rigidness;  as,  Gorgonian  rigor. 

Milton. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  sense  of  chilliness,  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  skin  ;  a  convulsive  shuddering  or  slight 
tremor,  as  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever. 

Coze.    Encyc.     Parr. 

3.  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper ;  severity  ;  stern- 
ness. 

All  his  rigor  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.  Denham. 

4.  Severity  of  life  ;  austerity  ;  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortification.         Fell. 

5.  Strictness  ;  exactness  without  allowance,  lati- 
tude, or  indulgence;  as,  the  rigor  of  criticism;  to 
execute  a  law  with  rigor ;  to  enforce  moral  duties 
with  rigor. 

6.  Violence  ;  fury.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

7.  Hardness  ;  solidity.     [Unusual.]  Dryden. 

8.  Severity ;  asperity ;  as,  the  rigors  of  a  cold 
winter. 


RIG'OR-IST,  7i.    One  very  rigorous ;  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  extreme  Jansenists.  Brande. 
RIG'OR-OITS,  a.     [Fr.  rigoureuz.] 

1.  Severe  ;  allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation  ; 
as,  a  rigorous  officer  of  justice. 

2.  Severe  ;  exact ;  strict ;  without  abatement  or 
relaxation;  as,  a  rigorous  execution  of  law;  an  en- 
forcement of  rigorous  discipline. 

3.  Exact;  strict;  scrupulously  accurate  ;  as,  arto-- 
orous  definition  or  demonstration. 

4.  Severe  ;  very  cold  ;  as,  a  rigorous  winter. 
RIG'OR-OUS-LY,  ado.      Severely  ;    without  relaxa- 
tion, abatement,  or  mitigation  ;  as,  a  sentence  rig- 
orously executed. 

2.  Strictly;  exactly;  with  scrupulous  nicety;  rig- 
idly. 

The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  rigorously  than  him- 
self. Dryden. 

RIG'OR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Severity  without  relaxation 
or  mitigation  ;  exactness.  Jlsh. 

2.  Severity. 

RI-LIE'VO,  (-Ie'vojn.  [It.]  In  architecture.  [See 
Relief.] 

RILL,  7i.  [In  G.  rille,  W.  rhill,  is  a  groove,  trench, 
channel,  the  root  of  drill.  In  Sw.  strila  is  to  run 
or  glide  ;  Dan.  ryller,  to  ramble.] 

A  small  brook  ;  a  rivulet ;  a  streamlet.     Milton. 

RILL,  v.  i.  To  run  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  stream- 
lets Prior. 

RILL'ET,  7i.     A  small  stream  ;  a  rivulet.     Drayton. 

RIM,  ti.  [Sax.  rirna  and  reoma,  a  rim,  a  ream;  W. 
rhim  and  rhimp,  a  rim,  edge,  termination  ;  hence 
crimp,  a  sharp  ridge  ;  crimpiaw,  to  form  into  a  ridge, 
also  to  pinch.  Rim,  like  ramp,  ramble,  is  from  ex- 
tending ;  the  extremity.  In  Russ.  kroma  is  a  bor- 
der.] 

1.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing;  as,  the 
rim  of  a  kettle  or  basin  ;  usually  applied  to  things 
circular  or  curving. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  or  abdomen. 

Brown, 
RIM,  v.  t.     To  put  on  a  rim  or  hoop  at  the  border. 
RIME,  7i.  [Sax.  hrimi  Ice.  hrynii  D.  rym\  The  French 
write   this  frimas,   Arm.  frim;     probably  allied    to 
cream.     In  G.  it  is  reif,  D.  ryp.] 
White  or  hoar  frost ;  congealed  dew  or  vapor. 

Bacon. 
RIME,  n.     [L.  rima ;   Sw.  remna,  whence   remna,  to 
split ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  rive.] 

A  chink  ;  a  fissure  ;  a  rent  or  long  aperture.    [JVot 
in  use.] 
RIME,  v.  i.    To  freeze  or  congeal  into  hoar  frost. 
RI'MOSE,  )         rr      .  ,  .       , 

RI'MOUS   i  L      ?lmosusi  frmn  rima.] 

In  natural  history,  chinky  ;  abounding  with  clefts, 
cracks,  or  chinks,  like  those  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
RI-MOS'I-TY,   7i.       The  state  of    being  rimose   or 

chinky. 
RIM'PLE,  n.     [Sax.  hrympclli.] 

A  fold  or  wrinkle.     [See  Rumple.] 
RIM'PLE.  v.  t.    To  rumple  ;  to  wrinkle. 
RIM'PLING,  7i.     Undulation. 
RI'MY,  a.    [from  rime.]  Abounding  with  rime  ;  frosty. 

Harvey. 
RIND,  7t.     [Sax.  rind  or  hrind ;  G.  rinde ;  Gr.  (iivos  ; 
W.  croen,  skin.] 

The  skin  or  coat  of  fruit  that  may  be  pared  or 
peeled  off;  also,  the  bark  of  trees. 

Dryden.     Milton.     Encyc. 
RTND,  v.  t.     To  bark  ;  to  decorticate.     UVot  in  use.] 
RIN'DLE,  71.     [from  the  root  of  7-iin;  Dan.  rinder,  to 
flow.] 
A  small  watercourse  or  gutter.  Ash. 

RfJV-FOR-ZJJV'DO,(-fort-san'do,)n.  [It.]  In  mu- 
sic, a  direction  to  the  performer  denoting  that  the 
sound  is  to  be  increased.  Busby. 

RING,  n.  [Sax.  ring  or  hring;  D.  ring  or  kring ;  G. 
D.  and  Sw.  ring,  a  circle  ;  Sw.  kring,  about,  around. 
This  coincides  with  ring,  to  sound,  and  with  wring, 
to  twist ;  G.  ringen,  to  ring  or  sound,  and  to  wrestle. 
The  sense  is,  to  strain  or  stretch,  and  71  is  probably 
not  radical.     The  root,  then,  belongs  to  Class  Rg.] 

1.  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop.  Thus  we  say  of 
men,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  to  see  a 
wrestling  match  ;  rings  of  gold  were  made  for  the 
ark.  Ex.  xxv.  Rings  of  gold  or  other  material  are 
worn  on  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  in  the  cars,  as 
ornaments. 

2.  A  circular  course. 

Place  me,  O,  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring, 

Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory.  Smith. 

RING,  71.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sound  ;  particularly, 
the  sound  of  metals  ;  as,  the  ring  of  a  bell. 

2.  Any  loud  sound,  or  the  sounds  of  numerous 
voices;  or  sound  continued,  repeated,  or  reverber- 
ated ;  as,  the  ring  of  acclamations.    ■  Bacon. 

3.  A  chime,  or  set  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

Prior. 
RING,  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Runo.     [Sax.  ringan,  hrin- 
gan  ;  G.  and  D.  ringen  ;  Sw.  ringa  ;  Dan.  ringer.] 
To  cause  to  sound,  particularly  by  striking  a  me- 


tallic body  ;  as,  to  ring  a  bell.     This  word  expresses 
appropriately  the  sounding  of  metals. 
RING,  c.  1.     [from  the  noun.]     To  encircle.       Shak. 

2.  In  horticulture,  to  cut  out  a  ring  of  bark  ;  as,  to 
ring  branches  or  roots.  Gardner. 

3.  To  fit  with  rings,  as  the  Sngf  rs  or  as  a  swine's 
snout.     Farmers  ring  swine,  to  prevent  their  rooting. 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms.  Shak. 

RING,  v.  i.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  particularly  a  metallic  one.  Driiden. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  making  music  with  bells. 

Holder. 

3.  To  sound  ;  to  resound. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ,  Pope. 

4.  To  utter,  as  a  bell  ;  to  sound. 

The  shardborn  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal.       '  Shak. 

5.  To  tinkle  ;  to  have  the  sensation  of  sound  con- 
tinued. 

My  ears  shall  ring  with  noise.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk.  The  whole 
town  rings  with  his  fame. 

RING'-BoLT,  71.  An  iron  bolt,  having  a  ring  in  one 
end  of  it.  Totten. 

RING'-BoNE,  71.  A  callus  growing  in  the  hollow 
circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse,  just  above  the 
coronet.  Brande. 

RING'-DI-AL,  n.  A  pocket  sun-dial  in  form  of  a 
ring. 

RING'DOVE,  (-duv,)  71.     [G.  ringeltaube.] 

A  species  of  pigeon,  the  Columha  palumbus,  the 
cushat,  the  largest  of  the  European  species. 

Jardine. 

RIN'GENT,  a.  [L.  ringor,  to  make  wry  faces,  that 
is,  to  wring  or  twist.] 

In  botany,  a  ringent  corol  is  one  which  is  irregular 
and  monopetalous,  with  the  border  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  the  upper 
arched,  so  that  there  is  a  space  between  the  two  like 
an  open  mouth.  Martyn.     Smith. 

RING'ER,  71.  One  who  rings.  [In  the  sense  of 
wringer,  not  used.] 

RING'-FENCE,  71.  A  fence  encircling  an  estate 
within  one  enclosure. 

RING'-FIN"GER,  71.  The  third  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  on  which  the  ring  is  placed  in  marriage,  vul- 
garly supposed  to  communicate  by  a  nerve  directly 
with  the  heart.  Halliwell. 

RING'-FORM-£D,  a.     Formed  like  a  ring.    Whewell. 

RING'ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  sound,  as  a  bell ;  sound- 
ing; cutting  out  a  ring  of  bark  ;  fitting  with  rings. 

RING'ING,  71.  The  act  of  sounding  or  of  causing  to 
sound. 

2.  In  horticulture,  the  cutting  out  of  a  ring  of  bark 
down  to  the  new  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  branch  fruitful,  &c.  Oardncr. 

RING'LF.AD,  v.  t.     To  conduct.     [Little  used.] 

RING'LeAD-ER,  71.  [ring  and  leader.]  The  leader 
of  any  association  of  men  engaged  in  violation  of 
law  or  an  illt'gal  enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  and 
the  like.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  practice 
which  men  associating  to  oppose  law  have  some- 
times adopted,  of  signing  their  names  to  articles  of 
agreement  in  a  ring,  that  no  one  of  their  number 
might  be  distinguished  as  the  leader. 

RING'LET,  71.     [dim.  of  ring.]     A  small  ring. 

Pope. 

2.  A  curl ;  particularly,  a  curl  of  hair. 

Her  golden  tressc3  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.  Millon. 

3.  A  circle. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  in  the  whistling  wind.  Shak. 

RING'-OU-S£L,  71.  A  bird  of  the  thrush  family, 
Merula  torquata,  inhabiting  the  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Great  Britain.  Jardine. 

RING'-SAIL,  71.     See  Ringtail. 

RING'-SHAP-JSD,  (-shapt,)  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
ring.  Decandolle. 

RING'-STReAK-ED,  (-streekt,)  a.  [ring  and  streak.] 
Having  circular  streaks  or  lines  on  the  body  ;  as, 
ring-streaked  goats.     Gen.  xxx. 

RING'-T AIL,  71.  [ring  and  tail.]  A  bird  having  a 
white  tail,  the  female  of  the  Hen-Harrier,  Circus 
cyaneus.  Jardine. 

2.  A  light  sail  set  abaft  and  beyond  the  spanker  of 
a  ship  or  bark,  also  called  Ring-sail.  Totten. 

RING'TAIL-ED,  a.  Having  a  tail  striped  as  if  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  ;  applied  to  a  young  golden  eagle.  . 

P.  Cyc. 

RING'WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [ring  and  worm.]  A 
vesicular  eruption  of  the  skin,  the  vesicles  being 
small,  with  a  reddish  base,  and  forming  rings,  whose 
area  is  slightly  discolored.  It  is  called  Herpes  cir- 
cinutus  by  Good. 

RINSE,  (rins,)  v.  t.  [Sw.  rensa  or  rena,  to  cleanse  or 
purify  ;  Dan.  renser,  to  clean,  to  purge,  to  purify,  to 
scour;  Sax.  rein,  D.  and  G.  rein,  clean  ;  Fr.  rincer . 
Arm.  rinsa,  rinsein.  This  word  is  probably  from  the 
same  radix  as  the  Gr.  paivio,  and  pavr.tCt>it  to  sprin- 
kle. Our  common  people  pronounce  this  word  reus, 
retaining  their  native  pronunciation.  This  is  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  the  purity  of  our  vernacu- 
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RIP 

]ar  language  has  been  corrupted  by  those  who  have 
understood  French  better  than  their  mother  tongue.] 
1.  To  cleanse  by  the  introduction  of  water  ;  ap- 
plied particularly  to  hollow  vessels  ;  as,  to  rinse  a 
bottle. 

•  2.  To  cleanse  witfe  a  second  or  repeated  application 
of  water  after  washing.  We  distinguish  washing 
from  rinsing:  Washing  is  performed  by  rubbing,  or 
with  the  use  of  soap ;  rinsing  is  performed  with  clean 
water,  without  much  rubbing  or  the  use  of  soap. 
Clothes  are  rinsed  by  dipping  and  dashing;  and  ves- 
sels are  rinsed  by  dashing  water  on  them,  or  by 
slight  rubbing  ;  a  close  barrel  may  be  rinsed,  but  can 
not  well  be  washed, 

R1NS'£D,  (rinst,)  pp.  Cleansed  with  a  second  water ; 
cleaned. 

RINS'ER,  n.    One  that  rinses. 

RINS'ING,  ppr.  or  n.     Cleansing  with  a  second  water. 

Rl'OT,  71.  [Norm,  riotti;  It.  riotta ;  Fr.  riote,  a  brawl 
or  tumult.  The  W.  broth,  brtotk,  commotion,  may 
be  from  the  same  root,  with  a  prefix,  which  would 
connect  this  word  with  brydian,  brydiaw,  to  heat,  to 
boil.  The  Spanish  has  alboroto,  and  Port,  aluoruto, 
in  a  like  sense.  In  Danish,  ruttcr  is  to  drink  hard, 
to  riot.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  noise  or  agi- 
tation.] 

1.  Riot,  at  common  law,  is  a  tumultuous  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  three  or  more  persons,  mutually 
aiding  and  assisting  each  other,  whether  the  act 
which  they  originally  intended  to  perform  was  in  it- 
self lawful  or  unlawful.  Bouvier. 

2.  Uproar  ;  tumult ;  wild  and  noisy  festivity. 

Milton. 

3.  Excessive  and  expensive  feasting.    2  Pet.  ii. 

4.  Luxury. 

The  lamb  ihy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Pope. 

To  run  riot ;  to  act  or  move  without  control  or  re- 
straint. Swift. 
RI'OT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  rioter  ;  It.  riottare.] 

1.  To  revel  ;  to  run  to  excess  in  feasting,  drinking, 
or  other  sensual  indulgences. 

2.  To  luxuriate  ;  to  be  highly  excited. 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  g-lowa.  Pope. 

3.  To  banquet;  to  live  in  luxury;  to  enjoy. 

How  base  is  the  ingratitude  which  forgets  the  benefactor,  while  it 
is  rioting  on  the  benefit  t  Duri°ht. 

4.  To  raise  an  uproar  or  sedition.  Johnson. 
RI'OT-ER,  n.    One  who  indulges  in  loose  festivity  or 

excessive  feasting. 

2.  In  law,  one  guilty  of  meeting  with  others  to  do 
an  unlawful  act,  and  declining  to  retire  upon  proc- 
lamation. 

RI'OT-ING,  ppr.  Reveling;  indulging  in  excessive 
feasting. 

RI'OT-ING,  n.     A  reveling. 

RT'OT-ISE,  (-iss,)  n.  Dissoluteness  ;  luxury.  [Not  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

Rl'OT-OUS,  a.     [It.  riottoso.] 

1.  Luxurious  ;  wanton  or  licentious  in  festive  in- 
dulgences ;  as,  riotous  eaters  of  Mesh.     Prov.  xxiii. 

2.  Consisting  of  riot;  tumultuous;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  seditious. 

3.  Guilty  of  riot;  applied  to  persons. 
RI'OT-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  excessive  or  licentious 

luxury,  Ecclus. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  an  unlawful  assembly  ;  tumul- 

tuouslv ;  seditiously. 
RX'OT-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 

riotous. 
RT'OT-RY,  n.     Riot;  practice  of  rioting.         Taylor. 
RIP,  v.  U     [Sax.   rypan,  ryppan,   hn/pan  ;   Sw.  rifra; 

Dan.  river.     This  belongs  to  the  great  family  of  Sax. 

recfian,  L.  rapio,  Ir.  reabam,  Eng.  reap  and  rive  ,•  allied 

perhaps  to  the  L.  crcpo,  Fr.  crever.) 

1.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  tearing  ;  to  tear  or  cut 
open  or  off;  to  tear  off  or  out  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rip 
open  a  garment  by  cutting  the  stitches  ;  to  rip  off  the 
skin  of  a  beast ;  to  rip  open  a  sack ;  to  rip  off  the 
shingles  or  clapboards  of  a  house  ;  to  rip  up  a  floor. 
We  never  use  lacerate  in  these  senses,  but  apply  it  to 
a  partial* tearing  of  the  skin  and  flesh. 

2.  To  take  out  or  away  by  cutting  or  tearing. 

Otioay. 

He'll  rip  tl;e  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 

3.  To  tear  up  for  search  or  disclosure,  or  for  alter- 
ation ;  to  search  to  the  bottom  ;  with  up. 

You  rip  up  the  orijrval  of  Scotland.  Spenser. 

They  ripned.  up  all  thai,  had  been  done  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  rip  out  an  oath,  is  to  swear  hastily  and  vio- 
lently [This  seems  to  be  the  D.  roepen,Sn\.  hreo- 
pan,  to  cry  out ;  allied  to  L.  crep'j,  Fr.  crever.] 

RIP,  n.     A  tearing  ;  a  place  torn  ;  laceration. 

Addison. 

2.  A  wicker  basket  to  carry  fish  in.  CoweL 

3.  Refuse.     [JVot  in  use,  or  local.] 
RI-PA'RI-ANa.     [L.  ripa.] 

Pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river. 
RIPE,  a.f   [Sax.  ripe,  genp ;    D.  ryp ;  G.  reif.     The 
Saxon    word    signifies  harvest,  a  reap   or  reaping; 
ripa,  a  handful  of  corn ;    ripan,  to  reap ;  ripian,  to 
ripen.] 


RIS 

1.  Brought  to  penection  in  growth,  or  to  the  best 
state  ;  mature  ;  as,  ripe  fruit ;  ripe  corn. 

2.  Advanced  to  perfection  ;  matured  ;  as,  ripe 
judgment,  or  ripe  in  judgment. 

3.  Finished  ;  consummate  ;  as,  a  ripe  scholar. 

4.  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect ;  matured  ; 
ready;  prepared;  as,  things  just  ripe  for  war. 

Addison. 

5.  Fully  qualified  by  improvement ;  prepared  ;  as, 
a  student  ripe  for  the  university  ;  a  saint  ripe  for 
heaven.  Fell.     Dryden. 

6.  Advanced  to  that  state  in  which  it  is  fit  for  use  ; 
as,  ripe  cheese. 

7.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit ;  as,  a  ripe  lip. 

Shale. 

8.  Complete  ;  proper  for  use. 

When  lime  is  ripe.  Shale. 

9.  Maturated ;  suppurated  ;  as  an  abscess  or 
tumor. 

RIPE,  v.  i.    To  ripen;  to  grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 

[Not  used.]     [See  Ripen.]  Shak. 

RIPE,  v.  t.    To  mature ;  to  ripen.     [JVot  used.) 

Shak. 
RiPE'LY,  adv.  Maturely ;  at  the  fit  time.  Shak. 
RlP'-EN,  (ri'pn,)  v.  i.      [Sax.  ripian;   D.  rypen;   G. 

rcifenA 

1.  To  grow  ripe ;  to  be  matured  ;  as  gTain  or  fruit. 
Grain  ripens  best  in  dry  weather. 

2.  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection  ;  to  be  fitted 
or  prepared  ;  as,  a  project  is  ripening  for  execution. 

RIP'£N,  (rl'pn,)  v.  t.  To  mature;  to  make  ripe;  as 
grain  or  fruit. 

2.  To  mature;  to  fit  or  prepare;  as,  to  ripen  one 
for  heaven. 

3.  To  bring  to  perfection ;  as,  to  ripen  the  judg- 
ment. 

RIP'-EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  ripe  ;  come  to  maturity. 
RIP'iSN-ING,  71.     The  act  or  state  of  becoming  ripe. 
RIPE'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  ripe  or  brought  to 

that  state  of  perfection  which  fits  for  use;  maturity  ; 

as,  the  ripeness  of  grain. 

2.  Full  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 

To  Cowley  scares  did  ripeness  give.  Deriham. 

3.  Perfection  ;  completeness  ;  as,  the  ripeness  of 
virtue,  wisdom,  or  judgment. 

4.  Fitness  ;  qualification.  Shak. 

5.  Complete  maturation  or  suppuration,  as  of  an 
ulcer  or  abscess. 

6.  A  state  of  preparation  ;  as,  the  ripeness  of  a 
project  for  execution. 

RIP'UN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Maturing;  growing  or  mak- 
ing ripe. 

RI-PHe'AN,  a.  An  epithet  given  to  certain  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Asia,  probably  signifying  snowy 
mountains. 

RIP-I-E'MO,  a.     [It.]     In  music,  full. 

RIP'IER,  j  n.    In  old  laws,  one  who  brings  fish   to 

RIP'PER,  j      market  in  the  inland  country.     [Obs.] 

Cowel. 

RIP'PED,  (ript,)  pp.  Torn  or  cut  off  or  out ;  torn 
open. 

RIP'PER,  7i.    One  who  tears  or  cuts  open. 

RIP'PING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  tearing  off  or  open ;  tear- 
ing up. 

RIP'PING,  71.     A  tearing. 

2.  A  discovery.     [Oos.]  Spenser. 

RIP'PLE,  (rip'pl,)  v.  i.  [In  Dan.  ripper  is  to  stir  or 
agitate  ;  in  G.  riffe.  is  a  hatchel  ;  and  riffeln,  to  hatch- 
el  ;  in  Sax.  verified  is  wrinkled.  Ripple  is  probably 
allied  to  rip.) 

To  fret  on  the  surface  ;  as  water,  when  agitated  or 
running  over  a  rough  bottom,  appears  rough  and 
broken,  or  as  if  ripped  or  torn. 

RIP'PLE,  (rip'pl,)  v.  t.     [G.  riffeln,  to  hatchel.] 

1.  To  clean,  as  flax.  Ray. 

2.  To  agitate  the  surface  of  water. 

RIP'PLE,  7i.    The  fretting  of  the  surface  of  water ; 
little,  curling  waves. 
2.  A  large  comb  or  hatchel  for  cleaning  flax. 

RIP'PLE-GRASS,  71.  A  species  of  plantain,  rib-grass, 
Plantaso  lanceolata.  Farm.  Encyc. 

RIP'PLE-MARK,  71.  A  name  given  to  small  undula- 
tions on  the  surface  of  a  sea-beach,  left  by  the  reced- 
ing waves.  In  geology,  similar  undulations  on  the 
surface  of  many  rocks  are  called  Ripple-marks. 

P.  Cyc. 

RIP'PLE-MARK-.ED,  (-markt,)  a.  Having  ripple- 
marks.  Lyell. 

RIP'PLlNG,ppr.  Fretting  on  the  surface-,  cleaning, 
as  flax. 

RIP'PLING,  71.  The  breaking  of  ripples  or  the  noise 
of  it.  Pennant. 

2.  The  act  or  method  of  cleaning  flax ;  a  hatch- 
el in  g. 

RIP'PLING-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  ripples. 

RIP'RAP,  71.  In  engineering,  a  foundation  or  parapet 
of  stones  thrown  together  without  order,  as  in  deep 
water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

RIPT,  rip.  for  Ripped. 

RIP'TOW-ELL,  71.  A  gratuity  given  to  tenants  after 
they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailey. 

RISE,    (rlze,)  v.   i.  ;-\prct.  Rose,  (roze  ;)    pp.   Risen, 


RIS 

(rizn.)     [Sax.  arisan :  D.  ryzen ;  Goth,  reisan,  in  ur~ 
reisan,  to  rise,  and  ur^raisyan,  to  raise.     See  Raise.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  upward  in  any  manner;  to  as- 
cend ;  as,  a  fog  rises  from  a  river  or  from  low 
ground  ;  a  fish  rises  in  water  ;  birds  rise  in  the  air  ; 
clouds  rise  from  the  horizon  toward  the  meridian  ;  a 
balloon  rises  above  the  clouds. 

2.  To  get  up  ;  to  leave  the  place  of  sleep  or  rest ; 
as,  to  rise  from  bed. 

3.  To  get  up  or  move  from  any  recumbent  to  an 
erect  posture  ;  as,  to  rise  after  a  fall. 

4.  To  get  up  from  a  seat ;  to  leave  a  sitting  pos- 
ture ;  as,  to  rise  from  a  sofa  or  chair. 

5.  To  spring ;  to  grow  ;  as  a  plant ;  hence,  to  be 
high  or  tall.     A  tree  rises  to  the  hight  of  sixty  feet. 

6.  To  swell  in  quantity  or  extent;  to  be  more  ele- 
vated ;  as,  a  river  rises  after  a  rain. 

7.  To  break  forth  ;  to  appear ;  as,  a  boil  rises  on 
the  skin. 

8.  To  appear  above  the  horizon  ;  to  shine ;  as,  the 
sun  or  a  star  rises. 

He  maketh  his  sun  to  rue  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  — Matt.  v. 

9.  To  begin  to  exist;  to  originate;  to  come  into 
being  or  notice.  Great  evils  sometimes  rise  from 
small  imprudences. 

10.  To  be  excited  ;  to  begin  to  move  or  act ;  as,  the 
wind  rose  at  12  o'clock. 

11.  To  increase  in  violence.  The  wind  continued 
to  rise  till  3  o'clock. 

12.  To  appear  in  view  ;  as,  to  rise  up  to  the  read- 
er's view.  Addison. 

13.  To  appear  in  sight ;  also,  to  appear  more  ele- 
vated ;  as,  in  sailing  toward  a  shore,  the  land  rises. 

14.  To  change  a  station ;  to  leave  a  place ;  as,  to 
rise  from  a  siege.  Knolles. 

15.  To  spring ;  to  be  excited  or  produced.  A 
thought  now  7-ises  in  my  mind. 

16.  To  gain  elevation  in  rank,  fortune,  or  public 
estimation  ;  to  be  promoted.  Men  may  rise  by  in- 
dustry, by  merit,  by  favor,  or  by  intrigue. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.  Shak. 

When  the  wicked  rise,  men  hide  themselves.  — Prov.  xxviii. 

17.  To  break  forth  into  public  commotions  ;  to 
make  open  opposition  to  government ;  or  to  assem- 
ble and  oppose  government ;  or  to  assemble  in  arms 
for  attacking  another  nation.  The  Greeks  have  risen 
against  their  oppressors. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise.  Pope. 

18.  To  be  excited  or  roused  into  action. 

Rise  up  to  the  battle. — Jer.  xlix. 

19.  To  make  a  hostile  attack  ;  as,  when  a  man 
riscth  against  his  neighbor.     Dent.  xxii. 

20.  To  increase  ;  to  swell ;  to  grow  more  or  great- 
er. A  voice,  feeble  at  first,  rises  to  thunder.  The 
price  of  goods  rises.     The  heat  7-ises  to  intensity. 

21.  To  be  improved  ;  to  recover  from  depression  ; 
as,  a  family  may  rise,  after  misfortune,  to  opulence 
and  splendor. 

22.  To  elevate  the  style  or  manner ;  as,  to  7-ise  in 
force  of  expression  ;  to  rise  in  eloquence. 

23.  To  be  revived  from  death. 

The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first. —  1  Thesa.  iv. 

24.  To  come  by  chance.  Spenser. 

25.  To  ascend  ;  to  be  elevated  above  the  level  or 
surface;  as,  the  ground  7-ises  gradually  one  hundred 
yards.  Some  peaks  of  the  Andes  rise  more  than 
20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  a  mountain 
in  Asia  is  said  to  rise  still  higher. 

26.  To  proceed  from. 

A  scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  —  Num.  xxiv. 

27.  To  have  its  sources  in.  Rivers  rise  in  lakes, 
ponds,  and  springs. 

28.  To  be  moved,  roused,  excited,  kindled,  or  in- 
flamed, as  passion.     His  wrath  rose  to  rage. 

29.  To  ascend  in  the  diatonic  scale  ;  as,  to  rise  a 
tone  or  semitone. 

30.  To  amount.  The  public  debt  rises  to  a  hun- 
dred millions. 

31.  To  close  a  session.  We  say,  congress  will 
rise  on  the  4th  of  March  ;  the  legislature  or  the  court 
will  rise  on  a  certain  day. 

This  verb   is  written  also  Arise,  which  see.     In 

feneral,  it  is  indifferent  which  orthography  is  used  ; 
ut  custom  has,  in  some  cases,  established  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Thus  we  never  say,  the 
price  of  goods  arises,  when  we  mean  advances,  but 
we  always  say,  the  price  rises.  We  never  say,  the 
ground  arises  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  rarely,  a 
man  arises  into  an  office  or  station.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  class  or  define  the  cases  in  which  usage  has 
established  a  difference  in  the  orthography  of  this 
verb.  A  knowledge  of  these  cases  must  be  acquired 
by  observation. 
RISE,  (rise,)  71.  The  act  of  rising,  either  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense  ;  ascent ;  as,  the  7-isc  of  vapor  in 
the  air;  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  barometer;  the 
rise  of  water  in  a  river. 

2.  The  act  of  springing  or  mounting  from  the 
ground ;  as,  the  rise  of  the  feet  in  leaping. 

3.  Ascent ;  elevation,  or  degree  of  ascent ;  as,  the 
rise  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 
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4.  Spring  ;  source  ;  origin  ;  as,  the  rise  of  a  stream 
in  a  mountain.     All  sin  has  its  rise  in  the  heart. 

5.  Any  place  elevated  above  the  common  level ; 
as,  a  rise  of  land. 

6.  Appearance  above  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  rise  of 
the  sun  or  a  star. 

7.  Increase ;  advance  ;  as,  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat. 

8.  Advance  in  rank,  honor,  property,  or  fame. 
Observe  a  man  after  his  rise  to  office,  or  a  family 
after  its  rise  from  obscurity. 

9.  Increase  of  sound  on  the  same  key;  a  swelling 
of  the  voice. 

10.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  in  the  diatonic 
scale  ;  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  semitone. 

11.  Increase  ;  augmentation. 

12.  [D.  rys  ;  from  the  verb.]  A  bough  or  branch. 
[Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

RIS'EN,  pp.    See  Rise. 

RIS'ER,  n.     One  that  rises  ;  as,  an  early  riser. 

2.  Among  joiners,  the  upright  board  of  a  stair. 

Owilt. 
RTS-I-B1L'I-TY  or  RI-SI-BIL'I-TY,        )    n.      [from 
RI8'I-BLE-NESS  or  RI'SI.-BLE-NESS,  j  risible.] 

The   quality   of   laughing,   or  of   being   capable  of 
laughter.    Risibility  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species. 
2.  Proneness  to  laugh. 
RIS'I-BLE  or  Rl'SI-BLE,  a.    [Fr.  risible  ;  L.  risibUis, 
from  rideo,  risi,  to  laugh.     See  Ridiculous.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laughing.  Man 
is  a  risible  animal. 

2.  Laughable  ;  capable  of  exciting  laughter.  The 
description  of  Falstaff,  in  Shakspeare,  exhibits  a 
risible  scene.  Risible  differs  from  ludicrous,  as  spe- 
cies from  genus  ;  ludicrous  expressing  that  which  is 
playful  and  sportive;  risible,  that  which  may  excite 
laughter.  Risible  differs  from  ridiculous,  as  the  latter 
implies  something  mean  or  contemptible,  and  risible 
does  not. 

RIS'I-BLY  or  Rl'SI-BLY,  adv.  In  a  risible  manner ; 
laughably. 

RlS'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Getting  up;  ascending;  mount- 
ing ;  springing  ;  proceeding  from  ;  advancing  ;  swell- 
ing ;  increasing  ;  appearing  above  the  horizon  ;  re- 
viving from  death,  &.C. 

2.  Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  or  distinction  ;  as, 
a  rising  state  ;  a  rising  character. 

3.  Growing,  advancing  to  adult  years,  and  to  the 
state  of  active  life  ;  as,  the  rising  generation. 

RlS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  getting  up  from  any  recum- 
bent or  sitting  posture. 

2.  The  act  of  ascending;  as,  the  rising  of  vapor. 

3.  The  act  of  closing  a  session,  as  of  a  public 
body  ;  as,  the  rising  of  the  legislature. 

4.  The  appearance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  above  the 
horizon. 

5.  The  act  of  reviving  from  the  dead ;  resurrec- 
tion.    Mark  ix. 

6.  A  tumor  on  the  body.    Lev.  xiii. 

7.  An  assembling  in  opposition  to  government; 
insurrection  ;  sedition,  or  mutiny. 

RISK,  7i.t  [Fr.  risque  ;  Arm.  risql ;  Sp.  riesgo  ;  Port. 
risco ,'  It.  rischio,  risk,  danger,  peril  ;  Fr.  risquer, 
Arm.  risqla,  Sp.  arriesgar,  Port,  arriscar,  to  risk. 
The  sense  is,  a  pushing  forward,  a  rushing,  as  in 
rush.  On.  Dan.  dristig,  bold,  rash;  drister,  to  dare. 
Sw.  drisla,  to  trust,  to  be  bold,  hardy,  or  rash.  In 
Portuguese,  risco  signifies  not  only  hazard,  but  a 
stroke,  a  dash,  and  with  painters,  delineation  ;  riscar 
signifies  to  dash,  or  strike  out  with  a  pen,  to  erase. 
The  primary  sense,  then,  is,  to  throw  or  dash,  or  to 
rush,  to  drive  forward.  See  Peril,  Rash,  and 
Rush.1 

1.  Hazard;  danger;  peril;  exposure  to  harm.  He, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  saved  a  drowning  man. 

2.  In  commerce,  the  hazard  of  loss,  either  of  ship, 
goods,  or  other  property.  Hence,  risk  signifies  also 
the  degree  of  hazard  or  danger  ;  for  the  premiums  of 
insurance  arc  calculated  upon  the  risk.  The  under- 
writers now  take  rislcs  at  a  low  premium. 

To  run  a  risk,  is  to  incur  hazard  ;  to  encounter 
danger. 

RISK,  v.  t.  To  hazard;  to  endanger;  to  expose  to 
injury  or  loss  ;  as,  to  risk  goods  on  board  of  a  ship ; 
to  risk  one's  person  in  battle  ;  to  risk  one's  fame  by 
a  publication  ;  to  risk  life  in  defense  of  rights. 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  dare  to  undertake  ;  as,  to  risk  a 
battle  or  combat. 

RISK' .ED,  (riskt,)  pp.     Hazarded  ;  exposed  to  injury 

RISK'ER,  h.     One  who  hazards.  [or  loss. 

RISK'ING,  ppr.  Hazarding ;  exposing  to  injury  or 
loss. 

RISSE,  obsolete  pret.  of  Rise.  B.  Jonson. 

RITE,  n.  [Fr.  rii,  rite;  L.  ritus;  It.  and  Sp.  rito ; 
Sans,  riti,  service.] 

The  manner  of  performing  divine  or  solemn  ser- 
vice, as  established  by  law,  precept,  or  custom  ;  for- 
mal act  of  religion,  or  other  solemn  duty.  The  rites 
of  the  Israelites  were  numerous  and  expensive  ;  the 
rites  of  modern  churches  are  more  simple.  Funeral 
rites  ire  very  different  in  different  countries.  The 
sacrament  is  a  holy  rite.  Hammond. 

RI-TOR-NEL'LO,  n.  [It.,  from  ritorno,  return,  or 
ritornare,  to  return.] 


In  music,  a  repeat ;  the  burden  of  a  song,  or  tits 
repetition  of  a  verse  or  strain. 
RIT'li-AL,  a.     [It.  rituale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  rites  ;  consisting  of  rites  ;  as,  ritual 
service  or  sacrifices.  Prior. 

2.  Prescribing  rites  ;  as,  the  ritual  law. 
RIT'TJ-AL,  n.    A  book  containing  the  rites  to  be  ob- 
served, or  the  manner  of  performing  divine  service 
in  a  particular  church  or  communion.  P.  Cue. 

RIT'LJ-AL-ISM,  K.     The   system  of  rituals  or  pre- 
scribed forms  of  religious  worship. 
2.  Observance  of  prescribed  forms  in  religion. 
RIT'LT-AL- '.ST,  ?i.    One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 

Oregon], 
RIT'XJ-AL-LY,  adv.    By  rites  ;  or  by  a  particular  rite. 

Selden. 
RIV'AGE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  rive,  bank.] 

A  bank,  shore,  or  coast.  [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
RI'VAL,  n.  [L.  rivalis :  Fr  and  Sp.  rival ;  It.  rivale  ; 
Ir.  riobluch ;  Heb.  a>"\  to  contend,  to  strive  ;  Dan. 
rives,  to  strive  ;  Sp.  rifa,  strife,  raffle  ;  rifar,  to  dis- 
pute, quarrel,  or  raffle,  and  to  split  a  sail.  Q.U.  to  rive 
or  rip.    See  Raffle.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as 
another  ;  one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain  something 
which  another  is  attempting  to  obtain,  and  which 
one  only  can  possess;  a  competitor;  as,  rivals  in 
love ;  rivals  for  a  crown.  Love  will  not  patiently 
bear  a  rival. 

2.  One  striving  to  equal  or  exceed  another  in  ex- 
cellence ;  as,  two  rivals  in  eloquence. 

3.  An  antagonist ;  a  competitor  in  any  pursuit  or 
strife. 

RI'VAL,  a.  Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims  ; 
standing  in  competition  for  superiority ;  as,  rival 
lovers  ;  rival  claims  or  pretensions. 

Equal  in  years  and  rival  in  renown.  Dryden. 

RI'VAL,  77.  (.  To  stand  in  competition  with  ;  to  strive 
to  gain  the  object  which  another  is  contending  for  ; 
as,  to  rival  one  in  love. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel ;  to  emulate. 

To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course.  Dryden. 

RI'VAL,  7j.  i.    To  be  competitors.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
RI'VAL-ED,  pp.    Having  another  competing  with  ; 

emulated. 
Rl'VAL-ING, ppr.    Striving  to  equal  or  excel;  emu- 
lating. 
Rl-  VAL'I-TY,  n.     Rivalry.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RI'VAL-RY,  71.  t  [from  rival.]  Competition;  a  strife 
or  effort  to  obtain  an  object  which  another  is  pursu- 
ing ;  as,  rivalry  in  love ;  or  an  endeavor  to  equal  or 
surpass  another  in  some  excellence  ;  emulation  ;  as, 
rivalry  for  superiority  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate. 
RI'VAL-SHIP,  71.    The  state  or  character  of  a  rival. 

B.  Jonson. 
2.  Strife ;  contention  for  superiority  ;  emulation  ; 
rivalry. 
RIVE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Rived  ;  pp.  Rived  or  Riven.  [Dan. 
revner,  to  split ;  river,  to  pluck  off  or  away,  to  rake  ; 
Sw.  rifva,  to  pull  asunder,  to  burst,  or  rend,  to  rake, 
to  tear ;  Ice.  rifa,  Sw.  refoa,  a  chink,  or  crevice  ;  Fr. 
crever,  whence  crevasse,  crevice;  Russ.  rvu:  allied 
to  L.  rumpo,  rupi.  It  may  be  allied  to  the  family  of 
L.  rapio,  reap,  rip.] 

To  split ;  to  cleave  ;  to  rend  asunder  by  force  ;  as, 
to  rive  timber,  for  rails  or  shingles  with  wedges  ;  the 
riven  oak  ;  the  riven  clouds.  Dryden.    Milton. 

The  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks.  Shak. 

RIVE,  v.  i.    To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 

Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direction.   Woodward. 

RIV.EL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  gerified,  wrinkled  ;  from  the  root 
of  Dan.  river,  to  draw,  to  wrest,  Sw.  rifva.  This 
word  is  obsolete,  but  shrivel,  from  the  same  root,  is 
in  use.     It  may  be  allied  to  raffle.] 

To  contract  into  wrinkles;  to  shrink  ;  as,  riveted 
fruit ;  riveted  flowers.  Dryden.     Pope. 

RIV.EL-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Wrinkled. 

RIV'-EL-ING,  ppr.  Shrinking;  contracting  into 
wrinkles. 

RIV'JlN,  j>p.  of  Rive.     Split ;  rent  or  burst  asunder. 

RI'VER,  7i.     One  who  rives  or  splits. 

RIVER,  7i,  [Fr.  rioidre;  Arm.  rifyer;  Corn,  ryvicr  ; 
It.  riviera ;  from  L.  rivus,  rivulus  ;  D.  rivier.  The 
Italian  word  signifies  a  river,  and  a  bank  or  shore, 
L.  rijia,  Sp.  ribera.] 

1.  A  largo  stream  of  water  flowing  in  a  channel 
on  bind  toward  the  ocean,  a  lake,  or  another  river. 
It  is  larger  than  a  rivulet  or  brook  ;  but  is  applied  to 
any  stream  from  the  size  of  a  mill-stream  to  that  of 
the  Danube,  Amazon,  and  Mississippi.  We  give  this 
name  to  large  streams  which  admit  the  title  and 
mingle  salt  water  with  fresh,  as  the  rivers  Hudson, 
Delaware,  and  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  A  large  stream  ;  copious  flow ;  abundance  ;  as, 
rivers  of  blood  ;  rivers  of  oil. 

RIVER-BED,  n.     The  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river. 
RIV'ER-CHAN'NEL,  71.     The  channel  of  a  river. 
RI  V'ER-CoURSE,  n.     The  course  of  a  river. 
RIVER-DEL'TA,  n.    A  delta  formed  by  the  current 
of  a  river. 


RIVER-DRAG'ON,  71.  A  crocodile;  a  name  given 
by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 

RIVER-ET,  7i.     A  small  river.     [Not  m  use.] 

RIVER-GOD,  77.  A  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  a 
river,  as  its  tutelary  divinity  :  a  naiad.     Lempriere. 

RIVER-HORSE,  71.  The  hippopotamus,  an  animal 
inhabiting  rivers.  Milton. 

BIV'ER-PLaL\,ti.    A  plain  by  a  river. 

RIVER-\VA-Ti;R,  71.  The  water  of  a  river,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Rain-water. 

RIVET,  v.  t.  [It.  ribadirc  ;  Port,  rebitar.  These  are 
compounds  of  a  verb  with  re  for  a  prefix.  The 
Spanish  has  roblar.  The  French  river,  and  Arm. 
riva  or  rinva,  would  seem  to  be  the  Heb.  2ii,  to 
drive  J 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet,  or  with  rivets  ;  as,  to 
rivet  two  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  To  clinch  ;  as,  to  rivet  a  pin  or  bolt.       Moxon. 

3.  To  fasten  firmly  ;  to  make  firm,  strong,  or  im- 
movable ;  as,  to  rivet  friendship  or  affection. 

Allerbury. 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers.  Congreve. 

RIVET,  71.     A  pin  of  iron  or  other  metal  with  a  head, 
driven  through  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal,  and  the 
point  bent  or  spread  and   beat  down  fast,  to  prevent 
its   being  drawn  out;  or  a  pin  or  bolt  clinched  at 
both  ends. 
RIVET-ED,  pp.    Clinched  ;  made  fast. 
RI  VET-1NG,  ppr.     Clinching  ;  fastening  firmly. 
RIVING,  ppr.    Splitting  ;  bursting  asunder. 
RI-VCSE',  a.     [L.  rious.] 

In  zoology,  marked  with  furrows  sinuate  and  ir- 
regular. Brande. 
RIVU.-LET,  n.     [L.  rivulus.] 

A  small  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet. 


By  fountain  or  by  shady  7-ii>u;e(, 
He  sought  them. 


Milton. 


RIX-A'TION,  7t.  [L.  rixatio,  from  rixor,  to  brawl  or 
quarrel.] 

A  brawl  or  quarrel.     [Not  in  use.] 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  71.  [G.  rcichsthaler  ;  D.  ryksdauldcr ; 
Sw.  riksdaler ;  Dan.  rigsdaler ;  the  dollar  of  the 
realm.] 

A  silver  coin  of  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  of  different  value  in  different  places  ;  but 
usually  valued  at  from  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  sterling,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  American  dollar.  The  rix  dollars 
now  current  in  Prussia,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Poland, 
are  valued  at  2s.  lid.  sterling,  or  about  70  cents. 

McCulbch. 

RoACH,  7i.  [Sax.  rcohche,  hreoce ;  G.  roche ;  Dan. 
rokke  ;  Sw.  rocka  ;  Fr.  rouget,  from  the  root  of  rouge, 
red.] 

1.  A  fish  of  the  carp  family,  Leuciscus  rutflus, 
found  in  fresh  water,  easily  caught  and  tolerably 
good  for  food. 

2.  The  curve  or  arch  cut  in  the  foot  of  some  square 
sails.  Brande. 

As  sound  as  a  roach,  is  a  phrase  supposed  to  have 
been,  originally,  as  sound  as  a  rock.  [Fr.  roche.] 
ROAD,  n.t  [Sax.  rad,  rade,  a  ride,  a  passing  or  travel- 
ing on  horseback,  a  way,  a  road,  corresponding  with 
the  G.  reise,  D.  reis,  Dan.  rrjse,  Sw.  rcsa  ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  a  place  for  anchoring  ships,  the  Fr.  has  rade, 
Sp.  rada,  G.  and  D.  rcedc,  Sw.  redd,  Dan.  rede,  reed. 
In  the  sense  of  way,  the  Spanish  has  rauta,  W. 
rhawd,  all  connected  with  ride,  W.  rhedu,  to  run,  and 
L.  gradior,  W.  rhodiaio,  to  walk  or  go.  The  Sla- 
vonic has  brud,  and  the  Bohemian  brod,  a  way. 
See  Gkade.] 

1.  An  open  way  or  public  passage  ;  ground  ap- 
propriated for  travel,  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween one  city,  town,  or  place,  and  another.  The 
word  is  generally  applied  to  highways,  and  as  a 
generic  term  it  includes  highway,  street,  and  lane. 
The  military  roads  of  the  Romans  were  paved  with 
stone,  or  formed  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  and  some  of 
them  remain  to  this  day  entire. 

2.  Any  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore ;  sometimes  called 
Roadstead,  that  is,  a  place  for  riding,  meaning  at 
anchor. 

3.  A  journey.  Milton. 
[Not  used ;  but  we  still  use  ride  as  a  noun  ;  as,  a 

long  ride ;   a  short  ride ;   the  same  word  differently 
written.] 

4.  An  inroad  ;  incursion  of  an  enemy.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shale. 

On  the  road ;  passing;  traveling.  Law. 

RoAD'-BED, ».  The  bed  or  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  a  railroad  rests.  Famham. 

ROAD'STER,  ?i.     Among  seamen,  a  vessel  riding  at 

anclmr  in  a  rotitl  or  bay.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  horse  fitted  for  traveling.  Bell. 

ROAD'STEAD,  (-stetl,)  n.  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  at  anchor,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

RoAD'WAY,  71.  The  part  of  a  road  traveled  by  car- 
riages. Shah. 

RoAM,  v.  i.  [If  m  is  radical,  this  word  seems  to  be 
connected  with  ramble,  L.  ramus.  In  W.  rlmmn  is 
to  rise  over,  to  soar,  to  vault  ;  whence  rhamant,  a 
rising  boldly,  romance  :  rhem,  rhum,  something  pro- 
jecting; Wii'm,  rim,  the  exterior  part  of  a  thing  ;  Ar 
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jt\ ,  to  exceed,  to  depart.      Class  Em,  No.  5.    See 

also  No.  9  and  23.] 

To  wander ;  to  ramble ;  to  rove  ;  to  walk  or  move 
about  from  place  to  place  without  any  certain  pur- 
pose or  direction.  The  wolf  and  the  savage  roam  in 
the  forest. 

Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Slutk. 

ROAM,  v.  t.  To  range  ;  to  wander  over;  as,  to  roam 
the  woods  ;  but  the  phrase  is  elliptical.         Milton. 

ROAM'£D,pp.     Ranged;  wandered  over. 

ROAM'ER,  n.  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  a  rambler;  a 
vagrant. 

RoAM'ING,  ppr.     Wandering  ;  roving. 

rcam'ING'  i  *•    The  act  of  wandering- 

R6AN,  a.     [Fr.  rouan.] 

A  roan  horse  is  one  that  is  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  dark 
color,  with  spots  of  gray,  or  white,  thickly  inter- 
spersed. Far.  Diet. 

RoAN'-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Sorbus  or 
Pyrus  ;  the  mountain  ash.  Lee. 

ROAR,  v.  i.  [Sax.  rarvji,  to  roar ;  W.  rhawr,  the 
roaring  of  the  sea.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  full,  loud,  continued  sound  ;  to 
bellow,  as  a  beast ;  as,  a  roaring  bull ;  a  roaring  lion. 

2.  To  cry  aloud,  as  in  distress. 

The  suffering  chief 
Roared  out  for  anguish.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cry  aloud  ;  to  bawl  ;  as  a  child. 

4.  To  cause  a  loud,  continued  sound.  We  say, 
the  sea  or  the  wind  roars ;  a  company  roar  in  accla- 
mation. 

5.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  War  had  ceased  to  roar.  Milton. 

R6AR,  n.  A  full,  loud  sound  of  some  continuance; 
the  cry  of  a  beast ;  as,  the  roar  of  a  lion  or  bull. 

2.  The  loud  cry  of  a  child  or  person  in  distress. 

3.  Clamor ;  outcry  of  joy  or  mirth  ;  as,  a  roar  of 
laughter.     He  set  the  company  in  a  roar. 

4.  The  loud,  continued  sound  of  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
or  the  howling  of  a  tempest.  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  sound  of  some  continuance;  as,  the 
roar  of  cannon. 

ROAR'ER,  n.    One  that  roars,  man  or  beast. 

2.  A  horse  quite  broken  winded.  Smart. 

ROAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  like  a  bull  or  lion  ;  ut- 
tering a  deep,  loud  sound. 

ROAR'ING,  n.  The  cry  of  a  lion  or  other  beast ; 
outcry  of  distress,  Job  iii.  ;  loud,  continued  sound  of 
the  billows  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  tempest.    Is.  v. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  disease  of  horses,  usually  accom- 
panying or  preceding  broken  wind.     Farm.  Fncyc. 

ROAR'ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  roaring  manner. 

ROAR'Y,  a.     Dewy  ;  more  properly  Ronv 

ROAST,  v.  t.  [W.  rhostiaw ;  Ir.  rostam  ,■  Arm.  rosta; 
Fr.rdtir;  It.  arrostire;  D.  roosten;  G.  r'dsten  ;  Svv. 
rosta',  Dan.  rister,  to  roast,  and  rist,  a  gridiron,  G. 
rost.  If  the  verb  is  from  the  noun,  the  sense  is,  to 
dress  or  cook  on  a  gridiron,  or  grate,  and  rist,  rost, 
coincide  in  elements  with  L.  rasttllum,  a  rake.  If 
the  verb  is  the  root,  the  sense  probably  is,  to  contract 
or  cr'isqj,  or  to  throw  or  agitate,  hence  to  make  rough. 
The  Welsh  has  also  crasu,  to  roast,  from  eras.  This 
coincides  with  crisp.] 

1.  To  cook,  dress,  or  prepare  meat  for  the  table,  by 
exposing  it  to  heat,  as  on  a  spit,  in  a  bake-pan,  in  an 
oven,  or  the  like.  We  now  say,  to  roast  meat  on  a 
spit,  in  a  pan,  or  in  a  tin  oven,  &c. ;  to  bake  meat  in 
an  oven  ;  to  broil  meat  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  To  prepare  for  food  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to 
roast  apples  or  potatoes  ;  to  roast  eggs. 

3.  To  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire.  Sliak. 

4.  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat ;  as,  to 
roast  coffee. 

5.  In  metallurgy,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  parts  of 
ore  by  heat. 

6.  In  common  discourse,  to  jeer  ;  to  banter  severely. 

Scott. 

ROAST,  n.    That  which  is  roasted. 

ROAST,  a.     [For  Roasted.]     Roasted  ;  as,  roast  beef. 

ROAST,  n.  In  the  phrase  to  rule  the  roast,  i.  e.,  to  gov- 
ern the  company,  this  word  is  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  G.  rath,  counsel,  Dan.  and  D.  raad,  Svv. 

rad. 
ROAST'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Dressed  by  exposure  to  heat  on 

a  spit. 
ROAST'ER,h.    One  that  roasts  meat ;  also,  a  contri- 
2.  A  pig  for  roasting.  [vance  for  dftsting. 

ROAST'ING,  ppr.   Preparing  for  the  table  by  exposure 
to  heat  on  a  spit ;  drying  and  parching. 
2.  Bantering  with  severity. 
ROAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  roasting,  as  meat. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  the  protracted  application  of  heat, 
below  a  fusing  point,  to  metallic  ores 

3.  A  severe  teasing  or  bantering. 

ROB,  n.     [Sp.  rob  ;  Ar.  »_>! I,  rauba,  to  be  thick.] 


ROB 

The  inspissated  juice  of  ripe  fruit,  mixed  with 
honey  or  sugar  to  the  consistence  of  a  conserve. 

Sp.  Diet. 
ROB,  v.  t.     [G.  rauben ;  D.  rooven ;  Sw.  roffa  and  r'dfva ; 
Dan.  rover;  It.  rubare;  Sp.  robar ;  Port,  roubar;  Pers. 
o  ^   J  j 
'  S  *> .  robodan.  This  word  has  the  elements  of  W. 

rhaib,  a  snatching,  Sax.  reafian,  L.  rapio,  Fr.  ravir. 
Class  Kb,  No.  26,  27,  29,  30.] 

1.  In  law,  to  take  from  the  person  of  another  felo- 
niously, forcibly,  and  by  putting  him  in  fear;  as,  to 
rob  a  passenger  on  the  road.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  seize  and  carry  from  any  thing  by  violence 
and  witli  felonious  intent ;  as,  to  rob  a  coach  ;  to  rob 
the  mail. 

3.  To  plunder;  to  strip  unlawfully ;  as,  to  rob  an 
orchard  ;  to  rob  a  man  of  his  just  praise. 

4.  To  take  away  by  oppression  or  by  violence. 

Rob  nol  the  poor  because  he  is  poor.  —  Prov.  xxii. 

5.  To  take  from  ;  to  deprive.  A  large  tree  robs 
smaller  plants  near  it  of  their  nourishment. 

6.  In  a  loose  sense,  to  steal ;  to  take  privately  with- 
out permission  of  the  owner.  Tooke. 

7.  To  withhold  what  is  due.     Mai.  iii. 
ROB'BED,  (robd,)  pp.     Deprived   feloniously  and   by 

violence;  plundered;   seized  and   carried  away  by 
violence. 

ROB'BER,  7i. t  In  law,  one  that  takes  goods  or  money 
from  the  person  of  another  by  force  or  menaces,  and 
with  a  felonious  intent.  Blackstone. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  one  who  takes  that  to  which 
he  has  no  right;  one  who  steals,  plunders,  or  strips 
by  violence  and  wrong. 

ROB'BER-Y,  n.  In  lata,  the  forcible  and  felonious 
taking  from  the  person  of  another  any  money  or 
goods,  putting  him  in  fear,  that  is,  by  violence  or  by 
menaces  of  death  or  personal  injury.  Robbery  differs 
from  theft,  as  it  is  a  violent,  felonious  taking  from  the 
person  or  presence  of  another  ;  whereas  theft,  is  a  fe- 
lonious taking  of  goods  privately  from  the  person, 
dwelling,  fee,  of  another.  These  words  should  not' 
be  confounded. 

2.  A  plundering;  a  pillaging;  a  taking  away  by 
violence,  wrong,  or  oppression. 

ROB'BING,  ppr.  Feloniously  taking  from  the  person 
of  another;  putting  him  in  fear;  stripping;  plunder- 
ing ;  taking  from  another  unlawfully  or  by  wrong  or 
oppression 

ROB'BINS,  /  n.pl.     vropc  and  bands.]     Short,  flat 

RoPE'-BANDS,  (  plaited  pieces  of  rope,  with  an 
eye  in  one  end,  used  in  pairs  to  tie  the  upper  edges 
of  square  sails  to  their  yards.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROBE,  n.  [Fr.robe;  Sp.  ropa;  Port,  roupa  ;  Ix.roba; 
It.  roba,  a  robe,  and  goods  or  estate  ;  far  roba,  to  get 
money  ;  robone,  a  long  gown;  robbiccia,  trifles,  idle 
stuff.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  words  signify 
clothing  in  general,  cloth,  stuff,  wearing  apparel,  also 
a  loose  garment  worn  over  the  rest ;  a  gown  ;  Sp. 
ropage  is  wearing  apparel,  drapery  ;  ropcria,  the  trade 
of  dealers  in  clothes.  In  Sp.  and  Port.,  then,  the 
word  coincides  with  the  Fr.  drop,  Eng.  drapery  and 
frippery.  In  Sax.  reaf  is  clothing  in  general,  and 
spoil,  plunder,  from  reafian,  to  rob.  From  these  facts 
let  the  reader  judge  whether  this  word  had  its  origin 
in  rubbing,  like  wearing  apparel,  or  from  stripping, 
the  name  being  originally  given  to  skins,  the  primi- 
tive clothing  of  rude  nations.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gown,  or  long,  loose  garment,  worn 
over  other  dress,  particularly  by  persons  in  elevated 
stations.  The  robe  is  properly  a  dress  of  state  or 
dignity,  as  of  princes,  judges,  priests,  &.c.  See  Exod. 
xxix.  55.     1  Safti.  xxiv.  4.     Matt,  xxvii.  28. 

2.  A  splendid  female  gown   or  garment.     2  Sam. 

3.  An  elegant  dress;  splendid  attire.  [xiii. 

4.  In  Scripture,  the  vesture  of  purity  or  righteous- 
ness, and  of  happiness.     Job  xxix.     Luke  xv. 

ROBE,  v.  t.  To  put  on  a  robe  ;  or  to  dress  with  mag- 
nificence ;  to  array.  Pope.      Thomson. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  invest,  as  with  beauty  or  elegance  ; 
as,  fields  robed  with  green. 

Such  was  his  power  over  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that 
he  coulti  in  an  instant  shake  oli  the  sternness  of  winter,  and 
robe  it  in  the  brightest  smiles  of  spring1.  Wirt. 

ROB'-ED,  pp.  Dressed  with  a  robe  ;  arrayed  with  ele- 
gance. 

ROB'ERDS-MAN,  )  n.     In  the  old  statutes  of  England, 

ROB'ERTS-MAN,  \  a  bold,  stout  robber,  or  night- 
thief,  said  to  he  so  called  from  Robinhood,  a  famous 
robber.  Johnson. 

ROB'ERT,  )  n.   An  annual  plant,  of  the  genus 

HERB-ROB'ERT,  j      Geranium.  Loudon. 

ROB'ERT-INE,  (-in,)  n.  One  of  an  order  of  monks, 
so  called  from  Robert  Flower,  the  founder,  A.  D. 
1187. 

ROB'IN,  n.     [L.  rubecula,  from  rubco,  to  be  red.] 

A  bird  with  a  reddish  breast.  In  England,  the 
robin,  or  redbreast,  is  the  Erythaca  (Motaciila,  Linn.) 
rubecula,  a  bird  allied  to  the  nightingale.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  species  of  thrush,  Turdus  migratorius,  is  com- 
monly called  robin.  Jardine.     Nut  tall. 

ROB'ING,  ppr.  Dressing  with  a  robe  ;  arraving  with 
elegance. 


ROC 

ROB'IN-GOOD'FEL-LOW,   n.     A  celebrated   fairy, 

also  called  Puck.     [See  Puck.]  Brande. 

ROB'O-RANT,  a.     [L.  roborans,  roboro.] 

Strengthening. 
ROB'O-RANT,  n.    A  medicine  that  strengthens ;  but 

Tonic  is  generally  used. 
ROB-O-RA'TION,   n.      [from  L.  roboro,  from  robur, 
strength.] 

A_strengthening.     [Little  used.J  Coles. 

RO-BO'RE-OUS,  a.  [L.  roboreus,  from  robur,  strength, 
and  an  oak.] 
Made  of  oak.  Diet. 

RO-BUST',  a.t  [L.  robustus,  from  robur,  strength.] 

1.  Strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  muscular;  vigorous; 
forceful ;  as,  a  robust  body  ;  robust  youth.  It  implies 
full  flesh  and  sound  health. 

2.  Sound  ;  vigorous  ;  as,  robust  health. 

3.  Violent ;  rough  ;  rude. 

Romp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

4.  Requiring  strength  ;  as,  robust  employment. 

Locke. 
Note.  —  This  is  one  of  the  words  in  which  we  ob- 
serve a  strong  tendency  in  practice  to  accentuate  the 
first  syllable,  as  in  access  ;  and  there  are  many  situ- 
ations of  the  word  in  which  this  is  the  preferable 
pronunciation. 

RO-BUST'IOUS,  (ro-bust'yus,)  a.    Robust;    strong; 

sinewy  ;  vigorous  ;  forceful.  Milton. 

2.  Boisterous  ;  violent ;  rude.  Shale. 

[Robustious   and    its  derivatives,  Robustiouslt 

and  Robustiousne93,  are  now  extremely  vulgar,  and 

in  the  United  States  nearly  obsolete.] 

RO-BUST'LY,  adv.    With  great  strength  ;  muscularly. 

RO-BUST'NESS,  n.  Strength  ;  vigor,  or  the  condition 
of  the  body  when  it  has  full,  firm  flesh,  and  sound 
health,  rfrbuthnot. 

ROC,     I  n.    The  well-known  monstrous  bird  of  Ara- 

ROCK,  (      bian  mythology.  Brande. 

ROO'AM-BOLE,  j  n.    [from  the  French.]    A  «~*  of 

ROK'AM-BOLE,  j  wild  garlic,  the  Allium  ophioscu- 
rodon,  growing  naturally  in  Crete. 

Rocambole,  wild,  is  Allium  scorodoprasum,  which 
grows  in  Denmark,  &c. 

ROC-CEL'Ue  ACID,  n.  An  acid  obtained  from  the 
Roccella  tinctoria,  or  archil  weed.  Heeren. 

ROCHE'-AL-UM,  n.  [Fr.  roche,  a  rock.  It  ought  to 
be  written  and  called  Rock-Alum.] 

Rock-alum,  a  purer  kind  of  alum.         Mortimer. 

RO-CHELLE'  SALT,  (ro-shel'  sawlt,)  n.  Tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda. 

ROCH'ET,  n.  [Fr.  rochet ;  It.  roeeetto,  rocchetto  ;  Sax. 
rocc;  G.  rock;  D.  rok.  This  coincides  in  origin  with 
frock.] 

A  linen  garment  resembling  the  surplice,  but  with 
narrower  sleeves,  worn  under  the  chimere  by  bishops 
during  the  middle  ages.  Hook. 

ROCH'ET,  n.     A  fish,  the  roach,  which  see. 

ROCK,  n.  f[Fr.  roc,  or  rochc;  It.  rneca,  a  rock,  and 
a  distaff;  Sp.  roca;  Port,  roca,  rocha;  Arm.  rochi 
Basque,  arroea.  Dropping  the  first  letter  of  crag,  rock 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  word,  and  so  named  from 
breaking  and  the  consequent  roughness,  correspond- 
ing with  Gr.  paxia,  as  crag  does  with  crack;  Ar. 

(jj  _. -i  garaka,  to  burst,  crack,  tear,  rake.  So  L.  rupes, 

from  the  root  of  rumpo,  to  break  or  burst.  If  this  is 
not  the  origin  of  rock,  I  know  not  to  what  root  to  as- 
sign it.     See  Class  Rg,  No.  34.] 

1.  A  large  mass  of  stony  matter  usually  compound- 
ed of  two  or  more  simple  minerals,  either  bedded  in 
the  earth  or  resting  on  its  surface.  Sometimes  rocks 
compose  the  principal  part  of  huge  mountains  ;  some- 
times huge  rocks  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
detached  blocks  or  masses.  Under  this  term  miner- 
alogists class  all  mineral  substances,  coal,  gypsum, 
salt,  &c. 

2.  In  Scripture,  figuratively,  defense  ;  means  of 
safety  ;  protection  ;  strength  ;  asylum. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock.  — 2  Sam.  xxii. 

3.  Firmness  ;  a  firm  or  immovable  foundation.  Ps. 
xxvii.    Malt.  vii.  and  xvi. 

4.  A  fabulous  bird  in  the  Eastern  tales.    [See  Roc] 
ROCK,  71.     [Dan.ro/;;  Sw.  rock  ;  D.  rokken  ;  G.  rock- 
en  ;  It.  rocca:  Sp.  rueca.     The  latter  is  rendered  a 
distaff,  a  winding  or  twisting,  and  the  fish  of  a  mast 
or  yard.     The  sense  is,  probably,  a  rack  or  frame.] 

A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  the  staff  or  frame  ahout 
which  flax  is  arranged,  from  which  the  thread  is 
drawn  in  spinning. 
ROCK,  v.  t.  [Dan.  rokker,  to  move,  stir,  wag,  rack, 
advance;  G.  riicken;  Old  Fr.  rocquer,  or  roquer ;  Sw 
ragla,  to  reel  ;  W.  rhocian,  to  rock  ;  rhoc,  a  shooting 


or  moving  different  ways  ;  Ar.  -.  ,  ragga,  to  shake 

to  tremble,  to  agitate.  This  latter  verb  in  Ch.  and 
Syr.  signifies  to  desire,  to  long  for,  that  is,  to  reach, 
or  stretch,  Gr.  o/jeyu  ;  and  it  may  be  a  different 
wordj 

1.  To  move  backward  and  forward,  as  a  body  rest- 
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ing  on  a  foundation  ;  as,  to  rock  a  cradle ;  to  rock  a 
chair  ;  to  rock  a  mountain.  It  differs  from  Shake,  as 
denoting  a  slower  and  more  uniform  motion,  or  larger 
movements.  It  differs  from  Swing,  which  expresses 
a  vibratory  motion  of  something  suspended. 

A  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  backward  and  forward  in  a  cradle, 
chair,  &c.  ;  as,  to  rock  a  child  to  sleep.        Dryden, 

3.  To  lull  ;  to  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain.     [Unusual.]  Sliak. 

ROCK,  v.  i.  To  be  moved  backward  and  forward  ;  to 
reel. 

The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps.  Philips. 

ROCK'-AL-UM,  n.  The  purest  kind  of  alum.  [See 
Roche-Alum.] 

ROCK'-Ba-S/N,  (-ba-sn,)  n.  A  cavity  or  artificial  ba- 
sin cut  in  a  rock,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of 
collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for  ablutions  and  purifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  druidical  religion. 

Grosier.    Encyc. 

ROCK'-BOUND,  a.     Hemmed  in  by  rocks. 

ROCK'-BUT-TER,  n.  A  supposed  subsulphlte  of  alu- 
mina, oozing  from  aluminous  rocks.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-eORK,  n.  A  variety  of  asbestus,  resembling 
cork  in  its  texture.  Dana. 

ROCK'-€UESS.  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arabis. 
Also  called  Wall-Cress.  Farm.  Encyc. 

ROCK'-CROWN-jED,  a.     Crowned  with  rocks. 

ROCK-€RVS'TAL,  n.  Limpid  quartz.  When  purest, 
it  is  white  or  colorless,  but  it  is  found  of  a  grayish 
or  yellowish  white,  pale  yellow,  or  citrine.  Its  most 
usual  form  is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted 
by  hexagonal  pyramids.  Kirwari.     Cleaveland. 

ROCK'DOE,  n.     A  species  of  deer.  Grew. 

ROCKED,  (rokt, ))<;).  [from  rock,  the  verb.]  Moved 
one  way  and  the  other. 

ROCK'ER,  n.  One  who  rocks  the  cradle;  also,  the 
curving  piece  of  wood  on  which  a  cradle  or  chair 
rocks. 

ROCK'ET,  n.  [Dan.  raket,  rakette,  a  rocket,  cracker, 
or  squib  ;  G.  rackctc  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  crack 
and  racket,  Fr.  craquer,  craqucter.] 

An  artificial  firework,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical 
case  of  paper,  filled  with  a  composition  of  combusti- 
ble ingredients,  as  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  This 
being  tied  to  a  stick  and  fired,  the  case  and  stick  are 
projected  through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
combustion.  P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'ET,  ?i.     [L.  eruca.] 

A  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus 
Brassica,  or  more  probably  Eruca.  The  popular  name 
of  Hesperis  matronal  is,  and  other  species  of  Hespe- 
ris.  Tally. 

ROCK'-FISH,  n.  A  salt-water  fish,  a  species  of  Goby, 
Gobius  niger.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

ROCK'I-NESS,  n.  [from  rocky.]  State  of  abounding 
with  rocks. 

ROCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

ROCIC'ING  CH5IR,  n.    A  chair  mounted  on  rockers. 

ROCK'ING  STONE,  n.  A  stone,  often  of  great  size 
and  weight,  resting  upon  another  stone,  and  so  ex- 
actly poised  on  some  edge  or  coiner,  that  it  can  be 
rocked,  or  slightly  moved,  with  but  little  force. 

Jour,  of  Sci. 

ROCK'LESS,  a.     Being  without  rocks.  Dryden. 

ROCK'-OIL,  n.     Another  name  for  petroleum. 

ROCK'-PIG-EON,  n.  A  species  of  pigeon,  Columha 
livia,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  inhabits 
rocks  and  caves,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  original 
of  the  domestic  pigeons.  Jardine. 

ROCK'-Pl,ANT,  n.  A  plant  distinguished  by  growing 
on  or  among  naked  rocks.  P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-IUB-B£D,  a.     Inclosed  or  ribbed  in  by  rocks. 

ROCK'-ROOF-£D,  (-rool't,)  a.  Having  a  roof  of 
rock. 

ROCK'-RoSE,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cistus  or  He- 
Ii2.:.themum. 

ROCK'-ltU-BY,  n.    A  fine  reddish  variety  of  garnet 

Dana. 

ROCK'-SALT,  n.  Mineral  salt;  salt  dug  from  the 
earth  ;  ciilorid  of  sodium.  But  in  America,  this  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  salt  that  comes  in  large  crys- 
tals from  the  West  Indies,  which  salt  is  formed  by 
evaporation  from  sea-water,  in  large  basins  or  cavi- 
ties, on  the  isles.  Hexahedral  rock-salt  occurs  foli- 
ated anil  fibrous.  Ure. 

ROCK'-WOOD,  7i.    Ligniform  asbestus.  Cyc. 

ROCK'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  ji.  Stones  fixed  in  mortar 
in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of  rocks,  forming  a 
wall. 

2.  In  gardening,  an  elevation  of  earth  and  other 
loose  materials  covered  with  stones,  &.C.,  among 
which  plants  adapted  for  such  a  situation  are  grown. 

P.  Cyc. 

ROCK'Y.  a.  [from  rock.]  Full  of  rocks  ;  as,  a  rocky 
mountain  ;  a  rocky  shore. 

2.  Resembling  a  rock  ;  as,  the  rocky  orb  of  a  shield. 

Milton. 

3.  Very  hard;  stony;  obdurate;  insusceptible  of 
impression  ;  as.  a  rocky  bosom.  Shak. 

RO'GOA,  it.     [A  corruption  of  Urucu.]     A  colored  pul- 
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py  substance  within  the  legume,  and  surrounding  the 
seeds  of  the  Bixa  Orellana.  In  its  purified  state  it  is 
called  Anotto. 
ROD,  7t.  [Sax.  rod  ;  Dan.  rode  ;  D.  roede,  roe ;  G.  ruthe 
and  reis.  In  Danish,  rod  is  a  root ;  and  I  suppose 
rod,  root,  L.  radium,  ray,  radiz,  root,  and  Dan.  and  Sw. 
rod,  to  be  of  one  family.  The  sense  is  a  shoot,  from 
extending.  The  Russ.  prut,  a  rod,  is  probably  the 
same  word  with  a  prefix.] 

1.  The  shoot  or  long  twig  of  any  woody  plant ;  a 
branch,  or  the  stem  of  a  shrub  ;  as,  a  rod  of  hazel,  of 
birch,  of  oak,  or  hickory.     Hence, 

2.  An  instrument  of  punishment  or  correction  ; 
chastisement. 

I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men.  —  2  Sam.  vii.    Prov.  x. 

3.  Discipline  ;  ecclesiastical  censures.     1  Cor.  iv. 

4.  A  kind  of  scepter. 

The  rod  anil  bird  of  peace.  Shak. 

5.  A  pole  for  angling;  something  long  and  slender. 

Gay. 

6.  An  instrument  for  measuring  ;  but,  more  gener- 
ally, a  measure  of  length  containing  S^-  yards,  or 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half;  a  pole;  a  perch.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  rod  is  universally  used  for 
pole  or  perch. 

7.  In  Scripture,  a  staff  or  wand.     1  Sam.  xiv. 

8.  Support. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.  —  Ps.  xxni. 

9.  A  shepherd's  crook.    Lev.  xxvii. 

10.  An  instrument  for  threshing.     Is.  xxviii. 

11.  Power;  authority.     Ps.  exxv. 

12.  A  tribe  or  race.     Ps.  lxxiv. 

Rod  of  iron  ;  the  mighty  power  of  Christ.  Rev.  xix. 
Ps.  ii. 

RODE,  prct.  of  Ride  ;  also,  a  cross.     [See  Rood.] 

RO'DENT,  a.     [L.  rodo.] 

Gnawing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  rodentia,  which 
see. 

Ro'DENT,  n.     An  animal  that  gnaws,  as  a  rat. 

RO-DEN'TIA,  n.  pi.     [L.  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

Gnawers;  an  order  of  mammals  having  two  large 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molar 
teeth  by  an  empty  space.  The  rat  and  mouse,  the 
squirrel,  the  marmot,  the  musk-rat,  and  the  beaver, 
belong  to  this  order. 

ROD'O-MONT,  71.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  rodomonte,  a  bully  ;  Ir. 
raidkmcis,  silly  stories,  rodomontade  ;  roithre,  a  bab- 
bler, a  prating  fellow  ;  roitkrencht,  silly  talk,  loquaci- 
ty, rhetoric,  from  radham,  to  say,  tell,  relate,  W.  ad- 
rawz.  The  Ir.  ra.dk,  radham,  are  the  Sax.  rwd,  speech, 
and  rcedan,  to  read.  (See  Read.)  The  last  syllable 
may  be  the  Fr.  montcr,  to  mount,  and  the  word  then 
signifies  one  that  speaks  loftily.  Hence  the  name  of 
Ariosto's  hero.] 

A  vain  boaster.  Herbert. 

ROD'O-MONT,  a.     Bragging;  vainly  boasting. 

ROD-O-MONT-aDE',   71.      [Fr.  id.  ;   It.  rodomontata. 
See  Rodomont.] 
Vain  boasting  ;  empty  bluster  or  vaunting;  rant. 

I  coulil  show  that  the  rodomontades  of  Almauzor  are  neither  so 
irrational  nor  impossible.  Dryden. 

ROD-O-MONT-aDE',  v.  i.     To  boast;  to  brag;   to 

bluster  ;  to  rant. 
ROD-O-MONT-aD'IST,  I  71.  A  blustering  boaster;  one 
ROD-O-MONT-aD'OR,  j      that  brags  or  vaunts. 

Terry.     Todd. 
RoE,  )  71.  *  [Sax.  ra,  or  raa,  rarge,  or  hrcege ;  G. 

RoE'BUCK,  ]      reh  and  rehbock  j  Dan.  raa,  or  raabuk  ; 

Sw.  rabock.] 

1.  A  species  of  deer,  the  Capreolus  Dorcas,  with 
erect  cylindrical  branched  horns,  forked  at  the  sum- 
mit. This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  deer,  but  of 
elegant  shape  and  remarkably  nimble.  It  prefers  a 
mountainous  country,  and  congregates  in  families. 

P.  Cyc. 

2.  Roe  ;  the  female  of  the  hart.  Sandys. 
R5E,  (ro,)  7i.     [G.  rogen :  Dan.  rogn,  rami ;  that  which 

is  ejected.     So  in  Dan.  roge  is  spittle.] 

The  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes.  The  roe  of  the 
male  is  called  soft  roc  or  mitt;  that  of  the  female, 
hard  roe  or  spawn.  Encyc. 

ROE'-SToNE,  n.     Called  also  Oolite,  which  see. 

RO-Ga'TION,  h.    [Fr.,  from  L.  rogatio ;  rogo,  to  ask.] 

1.  Litany  .  supplication. 

He  perfect'ah  the  rogations  or  litanies  before  in  use.    Hooker. 

2.  In  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  demand,  by  the 
consuls  or  tribunes,  of  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the 
people. 

RO-Ga'TION-WEEK,  71.  The  second  week  before 
Whitsunday,  thus  called  from  the  three  fasts  ob- 
served therein;  viz.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  called  rogation-d<<ys,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prayers  then  made  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  devotion  of  the 
Holy  Thursday.  P.  Cyc.     Hook. 

ROGUE,  (log,)  n.  [Sax.earg,  arg,  idle,  stupid,  mean  ; 
eargiav,  to  become  dull  or  torpid  ;  D.  G.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  arg,  evil,  crafty,  wicked  ;  Gr.  aoyos.  Hence 
Cirahric  argur,  and  Eng.  rogue,  by  transposition  of 
letters.  The  word  arga,  in  the  laws  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  denotes  a  cuckold.    Spel.  voc.  Arga.] 
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1.  In  law,  a  vagrant ;  a  sturdy  beggar ;  a  vaga- 
bond. Persons  of  this  character  were,  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  England,  to  be  punished  by  whipping 
and  having  the  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

Encyc.     Spenser. 

2.  A  knave  ;  a  dishonest  person  ;  applied  now,  1 
believe,  exclusively  to  males.  This  word  compre- 
hends thieves  and  robbers,  but  is  generally  applied 
to  such  as  cheat  and  defraud  in  mutual  dealings,  or 
to  counterfeiters. 

The  rogue  anil  foo!  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  endearment. 

Alas,  poor  rogue,  1  think  indeed  she  lores.  Shak. 

4.  A  wag.  Shak. 
ROGUE,  (rog,)  v.  i.    To  wander ;  to  play  the  vaga- 
bond.    [Little  used.]                                         Spenser. 

2.  To  play  knavish  tricks.     [Little  used.]  Johnson. 
ROGU'ER-Y,  n.     The  life  of  a  vagrant.     [Now  little 
Used.]  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks;  cheating;  fraud;  dishonest 
practices. 

'Tis  no  scandal  erown 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.  Dryden. 

3.  Waggery  ;  arch  tricks  ;  mischievousness. 
RoGUE'SHlPJ  7i.     The  qualities  or  personage  of  a 

rogue.  Dryden. 

ROGUE'S'- YXRN,  71.     Yarn  of  a  different  twist  and 

color  from  the  rest,  and  inserted  into  the  cordage  of 

the  British  navy,  to  identify  it  if  stolen.      Buciuman. 
ROGU'[SH,(rog'ish,;  a.  Vagrant ;  vagabond.    [JVcarly 

obsolete.]  Spenser. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent;  dishonest.  Swift. 
[This  is  the  present  sense  of  the  word.] 

3.  Waggish;  wanton,;  slightly  mischievous. 

Addison. 

RoGU'ISH-LY,  ado.  Like  a  rogue  :  knavishly  ;  wan- 
tonly. 

ROGU'ISH-NESS,  71.  The  qualities  of  a  rogue  ; 
knavery  ;  mischievousness. 

2.  Archness  ;  sly  cunning  ;  as,  the  roguishncss  of 
a  look.    ' 

ROGU'Y,  (rog'y,)  a.    Knavish  ;  wanton.    [Not  171  use.] 

L'Estrangc. 

ROIL,  v.  I.  [This  is  the  Ann.  brella,  Fr.  brouiller,  em- 
brouillcr.  It.  brogliare,  imbrogliare,  Sp.  embrollar, 
Port,  cmbrulhari  primarily,  to  turn  or  stir,  to  make 
intricate,  to  twist,  wrap,  involve,  hence  to  mix,  con- 
found, perplex,  whence  Eng.  broil,  Fr.  btouillard, 
mist,  fog.  In  English,  the  prefix  or  first  letter  is 
lost.] 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  dregs  or  sed- 
iment; as,  to  roil  wine,  cider,  or  other  liquor  in  casks 
or  bottles. 

2.  To  excite  some  degree  of  anger ;  to  disturb  the 
passion  of  resentment. 

[These  senses  are  in  common  use  in  New  England, 
and  are  local  in  England.] 

3.  To  perplex.     [Local  in  England.] 
ROIL'ED,  pp.     Rendered  turbid  or  foul  by  disturbing 

the  lees  or  sediment ;  angered  slightly  ;  disturbed  in 

mind  by  an  offense. 
ROIL'ING,  ppr.     Rendering  turbid,  or  exciting  the 

passion  of  anger. 
Note. — This  word  is  as  legitimate  as  any  in  the 

language. 
ROINT.     See  Aroynt. 

ROIST,         )  v.  i.      [Arm.  rcustla,  to  embroil.      This 
ROIST'ER,  \       word   belongs   to  the    root   of   rustle, 

brustle,  Sax.  brysan,  to  shake,  to  rush,  W.  rhysiaw,  to 

rush,  to  straiten,  to  entangle,  rhysti,  id.] 

To   bluster ;   to   swagger ;   to  bully  ;    to  be   bold, 

noisy,  vaunting,  or  turbulent.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak.     Swift. 
ROIST'ER,         )  71.     A  bold,  blustering,  turbulent  fel- 
ROIST'ER-ER,  1      low.     [ Not  in  use. ] 
ROIST'ER-LY,  a.     Blustering;  violent. 
ROIST'ER-LY,  adv.    In  a  bullying,  violent  manner. 

[Little  used.] 

ROOK   I ""      Mist  >    smolce  >    dan'P-      North  of  Eng- 

RfiAlO      la'"L 

ROK'Y,  a.  [See  Reek.]  Misty ;  foggy ;  cloudy. 
[Not  in  use.]  Ray. 

ROLL,  v.  t.  [D.  and  G.  rotten:  Sw.  rulla  ;  Dan.  rul- 
ler :  W.  rholiaw ;  Fr.  roule".  Arm.  ruilha  and  roVa : 
It.  rullarc. ;  Ir.  rolum.  It  is  usual  to  consider  this 
word  as  formed  by  contraction  from  the  Latin  rotula, 
a  little  wheel,  from  rota,  W.  1  hod,  a  wheel.  But  it 
is  against  all  probability  that  al'  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  fUllen  into  such  a  contraction.  Roll  is  un- 
doubtedly a  primitive  rout,  on  which  have  been 
formedfty-oZi  and  stroll.] 

1  To  move  by  turning  on  the  surface,  or  with  a 
circular  motion  in  which  all  parts  of  the  surface  are 
successively  applied  to  a  plane ;  as,  to  roll  a  barrel  or 
puncheon  ;'  to  roll  a  stone  or  ball.  Sisyphus  was 
condemned  to  roll  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which, 
when  he  had  done  so,  rolled  down  again,  and  thus 
his  punishment  was  eternal. 

2.  To  revolve ;  to  turn  on  its  axis ;  as,  to  roll  a 
wheel  or  a  planet. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circular  direction. 

4.  To  wrap  round  on  itself;  to  form  into  a  circular 
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or  cylindrical  body  ;  as,  to  roll  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  to 
roll  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  to  roll  parchment ;  to  roll  to- 
bacco. 

5.  To  inwrap  ;  to  bind  or  involve  in  a  bandage  cr 
the  like.  Wiseman. 

6.  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 

Peacham. 

7.  To  drive  or  impel  sny  body  with  a  circular  mo- 
tion, or  to  drive  forward  with  violence  or  in  a  stream. 
The  ocean  rolls  its  billows  to  the  shore.  A  river  rolls 
its  waters  to  the  ocean. 

8.  To  spread  with  a  roller  or  rolling-pin;  as,  to 
roll  paste. 

9.  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution. 

Heaven  shone  and  rolled  her  motions.  Milton. 

10.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller;  as,  to  roll  a 
field. 

To  roll  one's  self;  to  wallow.    Jilic.  i. 
ROLL,  v.  i.    To  move  by  turning  on  the  surface,  or 
with  the  successive  application  of  all  parts  of  the 
surface  to  a  plane  ;  as,  a  ball  or  wheel  rolls  on  the 
earth  ;  a  body  rolls  on  an  inclined  plane. 

2.  To  move,  turn,  or  run  on  an  axis  ;  as  a  wheel. 
[In  this  sense,  Revolve  is  more  generally  used.] 

3.  To  run  on  wheels. 

And  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound.  Dryden. 

4.  To  revolve  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ; 
as,  the  rolling  year  ;  ages  roll  away. 

5.  To  turn  ;  to  move  circularly. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.  Dryden. 

6.  To  float  in  rough  water;  to  be  tossed  about. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolled.  Pope. 

7.  To  move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alternate 
swells  and  depressions.     Waves  roll  on  waves. 

8.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  move  tumultuously. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll  I  Prior. 

9.  To  be  moved  with  violence  ;  to  be  hurled. 

Down  they  fell, 
By  thousands  ;   angel  on  archangel  rolled.  Milton. 

10.  To  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball ;  as,  the 
cloth  rolls  well. 

11.  To  spread  under  a  roller  or  rolling-pin.  The 
paste  rolls  well. 

12.  To  wallow  ;  to  tumble  ;  as,  a  horse  rolls. 

13.  To  rock  or  move  from  side  to  side  ;  as,  a  ship 
rolls  in  a  calm. 

14.  To  beat  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

ROLL,  n.\  The  act  of  rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled  ; 
as,  the  roll  of  a  ball  ;  the  roll  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  thing  rolling.  Tliomson. 

3.  A  mass  made  round;  something  like  a  ball  or 
cylinder ;  as,  a  roll  of  fat ;  a  roll  of  wool. 

Addison.     Mortimer. 

4.  A  roller;  a  cylinder  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone; 
as,  a  roll  to  break  clods.  Mortimer. 

5.  A  quantity  of  cloth  wound  into  a  cylindrical 
form  ;  as,  a  roll  of  woollen  or  satin ;  a  roll  of  lace. 

6.  A  cylindrical  twist  of  tobacco. 

7.  An  official  writing  ;  a  list ;  a  register ;  a  cata- 
logue ;  as,  a  muster-ra(£ ;  a  court-r-oiZ. 

8.  The  uniform  beating  of  a  drum  with  strokes  so 
rapid  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

9.  Rolls  of  court,  of  parliament,  or  of  any  public 
body,  are  the  parchments  on  which  are  engrossed, 
by  tile  proper  otticer,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that 
body,  and  which,  being  kept  in  rolls,  constitute  the 
records  of  such  public  body. 

10.  Fn  antiquity,  a  volume  ;  a  book  consisting  of 
leaf,  bark,  paper,  skin,  or  other  material,  on  which 
the  ancients  wrote,  and  which,  being  kept  rolled  cr 
folded,  was  called  in  Latin  volumen,  from  volvo,  to 
roll.     Hence, 

11.  A  chronicle  ;  history  ;  annals. 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  rolls  of  fame.       Trumbull. 

12.  Part;  office  ;  that  is,  round  of  duty,  like  turn. 
[Obs.] 

ROLL' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Moved  by  turning ;  formed  into 
a  round  or  cylindrical  body;  leveled  with  a  roller,  as 
land. 

ROLL'ER,  b.*  That  which  rolls  ;  that  which  turns  on 
its  own  axis;  particularly,  a  cylinder  of  wood, stone, 
metal,  &c,  used  in  husbandry  and  the  arts.  Rollers 
are  of  various  kinds,  ana  used  for  various  purposes. 
2.  A  bandage  ;  a  fillet ;  properly,  a  long  and  broad 
bandage  used  in  surgery. 

*3.  An  insessorial  or  perching  bird  of  the  genus 
Coracias,  found  it.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The 
colors  of  the  plumage  in  adults  are  brilliant  blue 
and  green,  mixed  with  chestnut.  Jardine. 

RoLL'ERS,H.  pi.  Heavy  waves  which  set  in  upon  a 
coast  without  wind. 

ROL' LICK,  o.  i.  To  move  in  a  careless,  swaggering 
manner,  with  a  frolicsome  air.     [Colloquial.']    Smart. 

ROL'LICK-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  in  a  careless  or 
swaggering  manner;  frolicsome. 

ROLL'LN'R,  ppr.  Turning  over;  revolving;  forming 
into  a  cylinder  or  round  ftiass  ;  leveling,  as  land. 

2.  a.  Undulating;  having  a  regular  succession  of 
regular  elevations  and  depressions ;  as,  a  rolling 
prarie.  Western  States. 
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ROLL'ING,  n.    The  turning  round  of  a  body  upon 
some  surface. 
2.  The  motion  of  a  ship  from  side  to  side. 

RoLL'ING-PfN,  n.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  tapering 
at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is  molded  and  reduced 
to  a  proper  thickness.  Wiseman. 

RoLL'ING-PRESS,  n.  An  engine  consisting  of  two 
cylinders,  by  which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  and 
tabbied  ;  also,  an  engine  for  taking  impressions 
from  copper-plates ;  also,  a  like  engine  for  drawing 
plates  of  metal,  &c. 

ROLL'Y-POOL-Y,  ?;.  [Said  to  be  roll  and  pool,  or 
roll,  ball,  and  pool.]  A  game  in  which  a  ball,  rolling 
into  a  certain  place,  wins.  Arbuthnot. 

ROiM'AGE,  (rum'maj,)  n.  Bustle  ;  tumultuous  search. 
[See  Rummage.]  Shah. 

RO-MA'IG,  a.  or  it.  A  term  applied  to  the  modern 
Greek  language. 

RO-MAL',  (ro-mawl',)  n.  A  species  of  silk  handker- 
chief. 

RO'MAN,  a.  [L.  Romanics,  from  Roma,  the  principal 
city  of  the  Romans  in  Italy.  Rome  is  the  oriental 
name  Ramah,  elevated,  that  is,  a  hill  ;  for  fortresses 
and  towns  were  often  placed  on  hills  for  security  ; 
Heb.  and  Ch.  Dn,  to  be  high,  to  raise.  Class  Rm, 
No.  3.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Roman  people. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

Roman  order ;  in  architecture,  the  composite  order. 
[See  Composite.] 

Roman  Catholic;  as  an  adjective,  denoting  the  re- 
ligion professed  by  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Rome  ; 
as  a  noun,  one  who  adheres  to  this  religion. 
RO'MAN,  n.     A  native  of  Rome. 

2.  \  citizen  of  Rome;  one  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen. 

3.  One  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,  consisting  of  converts 
from  Judaism  or  paganism. 

RO'MAN  CEM'ENT,  n.  An  excellent  water  cement, 
for  building  purposes.  Buchanan. 

RO-MANCE',  (ro-inans',)  n.  [Fr.  roman  ;  It.  romamo  ; 
Sp.  romance,  the  common  vulgar  language  of  Spain, 
and  romance;  Port,  id.,  any  vulgar  tongue,  and  a 
species  of  poetry  ;  W.  rham,  a  rising  over;  rhamant, 
a  rising  over,  a  vaulting  or  springing,  an  omen,  a 
figurative  expression,  romance,  as  an  adjective,  rising 
boldly,  romantic ;  rhamanta,  to  rise  over,  to  soar,  to 
reach  to  a  distance,  to  divine,  to  romance,  to  alle- 
gorize ;  rhamantu,  to  use  figurative  or  high-flown 
language,  &c.  The  Welsh  retains  the  signification 
of  the  oriental  word  from  which  Rome  is  derived, 
and  indeed  the  sense  of  romance  is  evidently  from 
the  primitive  sense  of  the  root,  rather  than  from  the 
use  of  the  Roman  language.  The  Welsh  use  of  the 
word  proves  also  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
derivation  of  Roma,  and  overthrows  the  fabulous  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  word  front  Romulus  or 
Remus.  It  is  probable  that  this  word  is  allied  to 
ramble.] 

1.  A  fabulous  relation  or  story  of  adventures  and 
incidents  designed  for  the  entertainment  of  readers  ; 
a  tale  of  extraordinary  adventures,  fictitious  and 
often  extravagant,  usually  a  file  of  love  or  war,  sub- 
jects interesting  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  or  the 
passions  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  Momance  differs 
from  the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  actions  and  adventures 
of  an  unusual  and  wonderful  character  ;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  signification,  it  vauits  or  soars 
beyond  the  limits  of  fact  and  real  life,  and  often  of 
probability. 

The  first  romances  were  a  monstrous  nsscmblage  of  histories,  in 
which  irntit  and  fiction  were  blended  without  probability  ;  a 
composition  ot  amorous  adventures  and  the  extravagant 
ideas  of  chivalry.  Encyc. 

9.  A  fiction.  Prior. 

RO-MANCE',  a.  or  n.  A  term  denoting  the  dialect 
formerly  prevalent  in  some  of  the  southern  districts 
of  France,  which  sprung  directly  from  the  Roman  or 
Latin  language 
RO-MANCE',  (ro-mans',i  v.  i.  To  forge  and  tell  ficti- 
tious stories  ;  to  deal  in  extravagant  stories. 

Richardson. 
RO-MAN'CER,  n.    One  who  invents  fictitious  stories. 

2.  A  writer  of  romance.  Aubrey. 
RO-MAN'CING,  ppr.     Inventing  and  telling  fictitious 

tales  ;  building  castles  in  the  air. 

RO-MAN'CY,  a.     Romantic.     [Wot  proper.] 

RO-MAN-ESQ.UE',  (ro-man-esk',)  a.  or  ,i.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  painting  to  that  which  appertains  to  romance, 
or  rather  to  fable,  as  connected  witii  objects  of  fancy  ; 
in  architecture,  to  the  debased  styles  subsequent  in, 
and  imitative  of,  the  Roman  ;  in  literature,  to  the 
common  dialect  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of 
France,  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  language. 

Brande.     Olosfi.  of  Archil. 

RO'MAN-ISM,  n.     The  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Brevint. 

RC'MAN-IST,  n.  An  adherent  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  a  Roman  Catholic.  Brands. 

RQ'MAN-TZE,  v.  t.  To  latinize;  to  fill  with  Latin 
words  or  modes  of  speech.  Dryden. 
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2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or 
opinions. 

Ro'MAN-iZE,  v.  i.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic 
opinions,  customs,  or  modes  of  speech. 

RO'MAN-IZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Latinized;  conformed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

RO'MAN-lZ-ING,  ppr.  Latinizing ;  conforming  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

RO-MANSH',  n.  The  language  of  the  Grisons  in 
Switzerland,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin. 

RO-MAN'TI€,  a.t  Pertaining  to  romance  or  resem- 
bling it;  wild;  fanciful;  extravagant;  as,  a  roman- 
tic taste  ;  romantic  notions  ;  romantic  expectations  ; 
romantic  zeal. 

2.  Improbable  or  chimerical;  fictitious;  as,  a  ro- 
mantic tale. 

3.  Fanciful ;  wild  ;  full  of  wild  or  fantastic  scen- 
ery ;  as,  a  romantic  prospect  or  landscape ;  a  romantic 
situation. 

RO-MAN'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.     Wildly  ;  extravagantly. 

Pope. 

RO-MAN'TI-CISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  semantic  or 
fantastic;  applied  chiefly  to  the  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  the  modern  French  school  of  novelists. 

Brande. 

RO-MAN'TIC-NESS,  n.     Wildness  ;   extravagance  ; 
fancifulness. 
2.  Wildness  of  scenery. 

RO-MAN'ZO-VITE,  n.  A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a 
brown  or  brownish-yellow  color ;  named  from  Count 
Romanzoff.  Cleaveland. 

RO'ME-INE,  (-in,)  re.  [from  the  mineralogist  Rome  dc 
L'Me.] 

Ainiueral  consisting  of  antimonious  acid  and  lime, 
presenting  a  hyacinth  or  honey-yellow  color,  and 
occurring  in  square  octahedrons.  Dana. 

RoME'PEN-NY,  )   re.      [Rome    and    Sax.    pennig    or 

RO.ME'SeOT,       \       sceut.] 

A  tax  of  a  penny  on  a  house,  formerly  paid  by  the 
people  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome.  [See 
Peterpence.] 

RoM'ISH,  a.  [from  Rome.]  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Rome,  or  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  people  of 
Rome  and  of  the  western  empire,  of  which  Rome 
was  the  metropolis  ;  Roman  Catholic ;  as,  the  Romish 
church  ;  the  Romish  religion,  ritual,  or  ceremonies. 

ROM'IST, n.     A  Roman  Catholic.  South. 

ROMP,  n.  [A  different  spelling  of  Ramp  ;  W.rham, 
a  rising  over  ;  rliamu,  to  reacli  over,  to  soar,  to  vault. 
See  Ramp  and  Romance.] 

1.  A  rude  girl  who  indulges  in  boisterous  play. 

Addison. 

2.  Rude  play  or  frolic. 


itoiTty-loving  miss 
fs  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust. 


Thomson. 


ROMP,  v.  i.  To  play  rudely  and  boisterously  ;  to  leap 
anil  frisk  about  in  play.  Richardson. 

ROIUP'ING,  ppr.  Playing  rudely.  As  a  noun,  rude, 
boisterous  play. 

ROMP'ISH,  a.     Given  to  rude  play  ;  inclined  to  romp 

Ash. 

ROMP'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  rude  or  boisterous  manner. 

ROMP'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  rude,  boisterous 
play  ;  or  the  practice  of  romping.  Steele. 

ROM-PEE'     "•*  I1"'  nmP°i t0  break.] 

In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that  is  broken,  or  a  chev- 
ron, a  bend,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  points  are  cut 
off.  Kncijc. 

RON-DEAU',  (ron-do',)  \  n.     [Fr.  rondeau,  from  rond, 

RON'DO,  J      round] 

1.  A  kind  of  poetry,  commonly  consisting  of  thir- 
teen verses,  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  and 
five  another.  It  is  divided  into  three  couplets,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  'and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if  pos- 
sible. IVarton.     Trcvoux. 

2.  In  music,  the  rondo,  vocal  or  instrumental,  gen- 
erally consists  of  three  strains,  the  first  of  which 
closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others  is 
so  constructed  in  modulation  as  to  reconduct  the  ear 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

Busby. 
RON'DEL,  n.     In  fortification,  a  small,  round  tower, 

erected  at  the  foot  (if  a  bastion.  Brande. 

RON'DLE,   (rou'dl,)   n.       [from    round.]      A    round 

mass.     [Not  in  use.]  J  Pcacham. 

RON'DO,  re.     See  Rondeau. 
RON'DURE,  n.     [Fr.  rondeur.] 

A  round  ;  a  circle.     fjYot  in  use.]  Shak. 

RONG  ;  the  old  prct.  and  pp.  of  Ring,  now  R; ■  vo. 

Chaucer. 
RON'ION,  (run'you,)  n.     [Fr.  rognon,  kidney.] 

A  fat,  bulkv  woman.     [JVoi  in  use]  Shak. 

RONT,  a.     An"  animal  stinted  in   its  growth.     [Now 

written  and  pronounced  Runt.]  Spenier. 

ROOD,  re.  [A  different  orthography  of  Rod,  which 
see.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  forty  square  rods. 
[See  Acre.] 

2.  A  pole ;  a  measure  of  five  yards  ;  a  rod  or 
perch.  [jVol  used  in  America,  and  probably  local  in 
England.] 
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ROOD,?!.     [Sax.  rode  or  rod.'] 

A  cross  or  crucifix  ;  a  name  formerly  (riven  to  the 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross  erected  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches.  When  complete,  this  was  accom- 
panied by  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  St. 
John.  Shak. 

ROOD'LOFT,  n.  A  loft  or  gallery  in  a  church  on 
which  the  rood  and  its  appendages  were  set  up  to 
view.  Owilt. 

ROOD'Y,  a.     Coarse  ;  luxurious.         Craven  Dialect. 

ROOF,  ?i.*[Sax.  rof,  hrof;  Gr.  apotprj,  opopo;,  from 
epe<b<o,  to  cover,  (in.  Russ.  krov,  Slav,  strop.  See 
the  Ar.  Class  Rb,  No.  12,  and  Syr.  No.  40.] 
*1.  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  house  or  other 
building,  consisting  of  rafters  covered  with  boards, 
shingles,  or  tiles,  with  a  side  or  sides  sloping  from  the 
ridge,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  that 
falls  in  rain  or  snow.  In  Asia,  the  roofs  of  houses 
are  flat  or  horizontal.  The  same  name,  roof,  is  given 
to  the  sloping  covers  of  huts,  cabins,  and  ricks;  to 
the  arches  of  ovens,  furnaces,  &c. 

2.  A  vault ;  an  arch  ;  or  the  interior  of  a  vault ;  as, 
the  roof  of  heaven. 

3.  The  vault  of  the  mouth  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  palate. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth.  —  Ps.  exxxvii. 

ROOF,  r>.  t.    To  cover  with  a  roof. 

1  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Rnrr 
not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arche 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  house  ;  to  shelter. 

Here  had  wo  now  our  country's  honor  roofed.  Shah. 

ROOF'£D,  (rooft,)  pp.    Furnished  or  covered  with  a 

roof  or  arch. 
ROOF'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  a  roof. 
ROOF'ING,  n.    The  act  of  covering  with  a  roof. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  is  composed  ;  or 

materials  for  a  roof.  Owilt. 

ROOF'LESS,  a.     [Sax.  rofleasc] 

1.  Having  no  roof ;  as,  a  roofless  house. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  home  ;  unsheltered. 
ROOF'V,  a.     Having  roofs.  Dryden. 
ROOK,  n.     [Sax.  hroc  ;    G.  rochc  ;   Dan.  rove,  raage,  a 

rook,  and  kragc,  a  crow.  This  word  belongs  to  the 
root  of  crow,  or  is  rather  the  same  word  dialectically 
varied  ;  Dan.  krage  ;  Sw.  kraka ;  G.  krdhe ;  D.  kraai ; 
L.  graculus  ;  probably  from  its  voice ;  Ir.  grag, 
gragam.     See  Crow  and  Croak.] 

1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Corvus,  the  bird  mentioned 
by  Virgil  under  this  name.  This  bird  resembles  the 
crow,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  feeding  on  carrion, 
but  on  insects  and  grain.  In  crows  also  the  nostrils 
and  root  of  the.  bill  are  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in 
rooks  the  same  parts  are  naked,  or  have  only  a  few 
bristly  hairs.    The  rook  is  gregarious.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trick ish,  rapacious  fellow. 

JVychcrley. 
ROOK,  it.     [It.  roceo,  a  bishop's  staff,  a  crosier,  a  rook 
at  chess.] 

In  chess,  a  name  given  to  the  four  pieces  p.aced  on 
the  corner  squares  of  the  board,  also  called  Castles. 
The  rook  moves  the  whole  extent  of  the  board,  un- 
less impeded  by  some  other  piece.  Hoyle. 
ROOK,  v.  i.     To  cheat ;  to  defraud.                   Locke. 
ROOK,  v.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  defraud  by  cheating. 

Aubrey. 
ROOK,  v.  i.     To  squat.     [See  Ruck.] 
ROOK'ED,  (rookt,)  pp.     Cheated  ;  defrauded. 
ROOK'ER-Y,  n.     A  place  where  rooks  congregate  and 
build  their  nests,  as  a  wood,  &c.  •         Pope. 

2.  In  low  language,  a  brothel. 
ROOK'ING,  ppr.     Cheating. 
ROfiK'Y,  a.     Inhabited  by  rooks  ;  as,  the  rooky  wood. 

Shak. 
ROOM,  n.  [Sax.  rum  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  rum  ;  D.  ruim  ; 
G.  raiun  ;  broth,  rumis,  room,  place  ;  Ir.  rum,  a  floor 
or  room  ;  G.  rdumen,  Sax.  ruoiian,  ryman,  to  give 
place,  to  amplify,  to  enlarge  ;  Sax.  rum-gifa,  liberal. 
It  may  be  allied  to  roam,  ramble.  Class  Em,  No. 
4,9.] 

1.  Space;  compass;  extent  of  place,  great  or 
small.  Let  the  words  occupy  as  little  room  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 


3.  Place  for  reception  or  admission  of  any  thing. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  for  argu- 
ment. 

4.  Place  of  another  ;  stead  ;  as  in  succession  or 
substitution.  One  magistrate  or  king  comes  in  the 
room,  of  a  former  one.  We  often  place  one  thing  in 
the  room  of  another.     1  Kings  xx. 

5.  Unoccupied  opportunity.  The  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth  leaves  little  room  for  serious  reflection. 

6.  An  apartment  in  a  house  ;  any  division  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  a  partition  ;  as  a  parlor,  a 
drawing-room  or  bed-room  ;  also,  an  apartment  in  a 
ship,  as  the  cook-?-oo?t7,  bread-room,  gun-room.,  &c. 

7.  A  seat.     Luke  xiv. 

To  make  room  ;  to  open  a  way  or  passage ;  to  free 
from  obstructions. 
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To  make  room ;  to  open  a  space  or  place  for  any 
thing. 

To  give  room ;  to  withdraw  ;   to  leave  space  unoc- 
cupied for  others  to  pass  or  to  be  seated. 
ROOM,?),  i.     To  occupy  an  apartment;  to  lodge;  an 

academic  use  of  the  word.     A  B  rooms  at  No.  7. 
ROOM'AGE,  n.     [from  room.]    Space;    place.     [JVot 

used.]  fVotton. 

ROOM'FUL,  a.     Abounding  with  rooms.       Donne. 
ROOM'I-LY,  adv.     Spaciously. 

ROOM'I-NESS,  n.  Space;  spaciousness;  large  ex- 
tent of  space. 

Roomth,  space,  and  Roomthy,  spacious,  are  ill- 
formed  words,  and  not  used  in  the  United  States. 
ROOM'Y,  a.      Spacious;  wide;  large;  having  ample 
room  ;  as,  a  roomy  mansion  ;  a  roomy  deck.    Dryden. 
ROOP,  n.     Hoarseness.     [Little  used.] 
ROOST,  n.      [Sax.  hrost;    D.roest,  roost;  roesten,  to 
roost.] 

The  pole  or  other  support  on  which  birds  rest  at 
night. 

He  clapped  his  wings  upon  his  roost.  Dryden. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 
Jit  roost ;  in  a  state  for  rest  and  sleep. 
ROOST,  v.  i.    To  sit,  rest,  or  sleep,  as  birds  on  a 
pole,  tree,  or  other  thing  at  night. 
2.  To  lodge,  in  burlesque 
ROOST'ER,  ;i.     [The  head  or  chief  of  the  roost.]    A 
cock,  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl.  America. 

[Roost-cock  is  provincial  in  England.]     Halliwell. 
ROOST'ING,  ppr.    Sitting  for  rest  and  sleep  at  night. 
ROOT,  77.     [Dan.  rod;    Sw.  rot;    L.  radix;  It.  radicc ; 
Sp.  rttiz  ;  Ir.  raidis ;  W.  rhaiz,  a  ray  or  spear,  whence 
gioraiz,  a  root.     A  root  is  a  shoot,  and  only  a  differ- 
ent application  of  rod,  L.  radius.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  enters  and  fixes 
itself  in  the  earth,  and  serves  to  support  the  plant  in 
an  erect  position,  while,  by  means  of  its  radicles,  it 
imbibes  nutriment  for  the  stem,  branches,  and  fruit. 
There  are  six  distinct  organs  which  are  capable  of 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a  root,  viz.,  the  rad- 
icle, the  fibril,  the  soboles,  the  bulb,  the  tuber,  and  the 
rhizoma. 

2.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  resembles  the  roots 
of  a  plant  in  manner  of  growth  ;  as,  the  roots  of  a 
cancer,  of  teeth,  &c. 

3.  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  any  thing. 

Deep  to  the  root*-  of  hell.  Milton. 

Burnet  uses  root  of  a  mountain,  but  we  now  say 
base,  foot,  or  bottom.     See  Job  xxviii.  9. 

4.  A  plant  whose  root  is  esculent,  or  the  most  use- 
ful part,  as  beets,  carrots,  &c. 

5.  The  original  or  cause  of  any  thing. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  —  1  Tim.  vi. 

6.  The  first  ancestor. 

They  were  the  roots  out  of  which  sprung  two  distinct  people. 

Locke. 

7.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  root  of  any  quan- 
tity is  such  a  quantity  as,  when  multiplied  into  itself 
a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly  produce  that 
quantity.  Thus  2  is  a  root  of  4,  because,  when  mul- 
tiplied into  itself,  it  exactly  produces  4.         J.  Day. 

8.  Means  of  growth.  "  He  hath  no  root  in  him- 
self;" that  is,  no  soil  in  which  grace  can  grow  and 
flourish.     Matt.  xiii. 

9.  In  music,  the  fundamental  note  of  any  chord. 

Busby. 
Root  of  bitterness  ;  in  Scripture,  any  error,  sin,  or 
evil  that  produces  discord  or  immorality. 

To  take  root ;  to  become  planted  or  fixed  ;  or  to  be 
established  ;  to  increase  and  spread. 

To  take  deep  root ;  to  be  firmly  planted  or  estab- 
lished ;  to  be  deeply  impressed.  Dryden. 
ROOT,  v.  i.    To  fix  the  root;   to  enter  the  earth,  as 
roots. 

In  deep  grounds,  the  weeds  root  deeper.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fixed  ;  to  be  established. 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  net  take  deep  room- 
ing-. Wisdom. 

3.  To  sink  deep. 

If  any  error  chanced  —  to  cause  mis 
not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by  i 

ROOT,  ?7.  u  To  plant  and  fix  deep  in  the  earth  ;  used 
chiefly  in  the  participle  ;  as,  rooted  trees  or  forests. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  plant  deeply  ;  to  impress  deeply  and  durably. 
Let  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  be  rooted  in  tlie 
mind  ;  let  holy  affections  be  well  rooted  in  the  heart. 

3.  In  Scripture,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ, 
is  to  be  firmly  united  to  him  by  faith  and  love,  and 
well  established  in  the  belief  of  his  character  and 
duetrines.     Eph.  iii. 

ROOT,  v.  i.  or  t.  [Sax.  wrot,  a  snout  or  proboscis  ; 
wrotan,  to  dig  or  root  ;  D.  wrocteti,  G.  reulcn,  Dan. 
rodcr,  Sw.  rota,  to  root.  This  seems  to  he  of  the 
sa.jie  family  as  the  former  word  and  rod,  from  the 
use  of  the  snout.] 

To  turn  up  the  earth  with  the  snout,  as  swine. 
Swine  root  to  find  worms;  they  root  the  ground 
wherever  they  come. 

To  root  up  or  out;  to  eradicate;  to  extirpate;  to 
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remove  or  destroy  root  and  branch  ;  to  exterminate. 

Deut.  xxix.    Job  xxxi. 
ROOT'-BOUND,  a.     Fixed  to  the  earth  by  roots. 

Milton. 
ROOT'-RUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.     Built  of  roots.     Sheustone. 
ROOT'-EAT-ER,  7t.     An  animal  that  feeds  on  mots. 

Kirby. 
ROOT'ED,  pp.   or  a.      Having  its   roots   planted    or 

fixed  in  the  earth;    hence,   fixed;    deep;    radical; 

as,  rooted   sorrow ;    rooted   aversion ;    rooted   preju- 
dices. 
ROOT'ED-LY,  adv.     Deeply  ;  from  the  heart.      Shak. 
ROOT'ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  condition  of  being 

rooted. 
ROOT'ER,  7t.    One  that  roots  ;  or  one  that  tears  up 

bv  the  roots. 
RO'OT'-HOUSE,  ?t.     A  house  made  of  roots. 

Dodsley. 
2.  A  house  for  keeping  roots. 
ROOT'ING,  ppr.    Striking  or  taking  root :  turning  up 

with  the  snout. 
ROOT'-LEAF,  ?t.    A  leaf  growing  immediately  from 

the  root.  Martyn. 

ROOT'LET,  ?t.     A  radicle  ;  a  little  root.        Martyn. 
ROOT'-STOCK,   ?t.     In   botany,   a    prostrate   rooting 

6tem,  yearly  producing  young  branches ;  the  rhizoma. 

Lindley. 
ROOT'Y,  a.     Full  of  roots  ;  as,  rooty  ground.   Adams. 
RO-PAL'IC,  a.     [Gr.  poTiXov,  a  club.] 

Club-formed;  increasing  or  swelling  toward  the 

end. 
ROPE,  7t.     [Sax.  rap ;    Sw.  rep  ;    Dan.  reeb  ;  W.  rhaf; 

Ir.  ropa,  roibin.] 

1.  A  large  string  or  line  composed  of  several 
strands  twisted  together.  It  differs  from  cord,  line, 
and  string,  only  in  its  size  ;  being  the  name  given  to 
all  sorts  of  cordage  above  an  inch  in  circumference. 
Indeed  the  smaller  ropes,  when  used  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  called  lines. 

Ropes  are,  by  seamen,  ranked  under  two  descrip- 
tions, cable-laid  and  hawser-laid;  the  former  com- 
posed of  nine  strands,  or  three  great  strands,  each 
consisting  of  three  small  ones  ;  the  latter  made  with 
three  strands,  each  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
rope-yarns.  Totten. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number  of 
things  united  ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

3.  Ropes,  [Sax.  rappas ;]  the  intestines  of  birds. 

Lye. 
Rope  of  sand  ;  proverbially,  feeble  union  or  tie  ;  a 
band  easily  broken.  Locke. 

R6PE,  v.  i.    To  draw  out  or  extend  into  a  filament  or 
thread  by  means  of  any  glutinous  or  adhesive  qual- 
ity.   Any  glutinous  substance  will  rope  considerably 
before  it  will  part. 
RoPE'-BAND.     See  Rodein. 

RoPE'-DaN-CER,  ?..     [rope   and   dancer.]     One  that 
walks  on  a  rope  extended  through  the  air.     Addison. 
ROPE'-LAD-DER,  ?t.    A  ladder  made  of  ropes. 
RoPE'-MaK-ER,  7t.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
ropes  or  cordage.     [I  do  not  know  thai  Ropeb  is  ever 
used.] 
RoPE'-MaK-ING,  ti.    The  art  or  business  of  manu- 
facturing ropes  or  cordage. 
RCP'Ell-Y,  it.    A  place  where  ropes  are  made.     [JVot 
used  in  the  United  States.] 
2.  A  trie  k  that  deserves  the  halter.  Shak. 

ROPE'-TRICK,  tt.    A  trick  that  deserves  the  halter. 

Shak 
ROPE'-WALK,  7t.    A  long,  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes  are  man- 
ufactured. 
ROPE'-YARN,   ?t.     Yarn   for  ropes,  consisting  ol  a 
single  thread.    The  threads  are  twisted  into  strands, 
and  the  strands  into  ropes. 
ROP't-NESS,  ??.      [from  ropy.]     Stringiness,   or   apt- 
ness to  draw  out  in  a  string  or  thread  without  break- 
ing, as  of  glutinous  substances  ;  viscosity  ;  adhesive- 
ness. 
RoP'Y,   a.      [from    rope.]      Stringy ;   adhesive;   that 
may  be  drawn  into  a  thread;  as  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance;   viscous;    tenacious;     glutinous;    as,   ropy 
wine  ;  ropy  lees.  Dryden.     Philips. 

ROQ/UE-LAUR,  (rok'e-l6r,)7i.  [from  Fr. ;  Dan.  rok- 
kelor;  G.  rock,  a  coat,  D.  rok,  Sax.  race,  whence 
frock,  Sp.  roclo.  Q.U.  the  last  syllable  ;  or  is  the  word 
derived  from  a  duke  of  this  name?]  A  cloak  for 
men.  Gay. 

RO'RAL,  a.     [L.  roralis,  from  ros,  dew.] 

Pertaining  to  dew,  or  consisting  of  dew  ;  dewy. 
RO-RA'TION,  ?i.     [L.roratio.]  [Green, 

_  A  falling  of  dew.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

RO'RID,  a.     [L.  roridus.] 

Dewy.  Granger. 

RO-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  ros,  dew,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Generating  or  proi'i'ting  dew.  Diet. 

RO-RIF'LU-ENT,  a  [L.  ros,  dew,  and  fi.no,  to 
flow.] 

Flowing  with  dew.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

ROR'Q.UAL,  ti.*  [Norwegian  rorqualus,  a  whale  with 
folds.] 

The  English  name  of  cetaceous  mammals  or  whales 
of  the  genus  Rorqualus,  which  comprises   at  least 
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three  living  species  of  different  dimensions,  and,  as 
is  supposed,  several  fossil  species.  Tlie  great  north- 
ern Rorqual  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  whale 
tribe,  and  to  have  sometimes  attained  the  length  of 
105  feet.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

RO-SA'CEOUS,  (-za'shus,)  a.  [L.  rosaceus.  See 
Rose.] 

Rose-like ;  composed  of  several  petals,  arranged 
in  a  circular  form  ;  as,  a  rosaceous  corol.     Martyn. 

RO-SAC'IC,  (-zas'ik,)  a.  The  rosacic  acid  was  ob- 
tained from  the  lateritious  sediment  of  the  urine 
which  occurs  in  certain  fevers.  It  is  now  supposed 
to  be  uric  acid,  modified  by  animal  matter  accident- 
ally present. 

RO'SA-RY,  n.     [L.  rosarium.     See  Rose.] 

1.  A  bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses  grow. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  series  of  pray- 
ers, and  a  string  of  beads  by  which  they  are  counted. 
A  rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades.  Each  decade  con- 
tains ten  Ave  Marias,  marked  by  small  heads,  pre- 
ceded by  a  Pater  Noster,  marked  by  a  larger  bead, 
and  concluded  by  a  Gloria  Patri.  Five  decades 
make  a  chaplet,  which  is  a  third  part  of  the  ro- 
sary. Bp.  Filipatrick. 

ROS'CID,  a.     [L.  roscidus,  from  ros,  dew.] 

Dewy  ;  containing  dew,  or  consisting  of  dew. 
[Not  used.]  Bacon. 

ROSE,  n.  [Fr.  rose;  L.  It.  and  Sp.  rosa ;  G.  and  Dan. 
rose ;  D.  roos,  rooze  ;  Sw.  ros  ;  Arm.  rosen ;  Ir.  ros  or 
rosa ;  W.  rhSs  ;  Gr.  poStui ,  from  the  root  of  red,  rud- 
dy, VV.  rhuz.     See  Red.] 

1.  A  plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Rosa,  of  many 
species  and  varieties,  as  the  wild,  canine,  or  dog 
rose,  the  white  rose,  the  red  rose,  the  cinnamon 
rose,  the  eglantine  or  sweet  brier,  &c.  There  are 
five  petals  ;  the  calyx  is  urceolate,  quinquefid,  and 
corneous  ;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  hispid,  and  fixed 
to  the  inside  of  the  calyx.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbon  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  used  as 
an  ornamental  tie  of  a  shoe. 

3.  In  architecture.     See  Rosette. 

In  English  history,  in  the  feuds  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  white  rose  was  the  badge 
of  the  former,  and  the  red  rose  of  the  latter.    Shak. 

Under  the  rose,  (sub  rosa  ;)  in  secret ;  privately  ;  in 
a  manner  that  forbids  disclosure;  the  rose  being 
among  the  ancients  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  hung 
up  at  entertainments,  as  a  token  that  nothing  there 
said  was  to  be  divulged.  Booth. 

Rose  of  Jericho ;  a  plant  growing  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica. 

ROSE,  pret.  of  Rise. 

RO'SE-AL,  (ro'zhe-al,)  a.     [L.  roseus.] 

Like  a  rose  in  smell  or  color.  Elyot. 

Ro'SE-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  rosat.]  Rosy ;  full  of  roses  ;  as, 
roseate  bowers.  Pope. 

2.  Blooming;  of  a  rose  color ;  as, roseate  beauty. 

Boyle. 

ROSE'BaY,  7i.  A  plant,  the  Nerium  oleander.  The 
dwnrfroscbuy  is  a  Rhododendron.  Lee, 

R6SE'-B0G,  )  71.     A  winged  insect,  a  species  of 

ROSE'-CHaF-ER,  (      diurnal  beetle,  which  feeds  on 
the  blossoms  of  the  rose,  and  on  various  other  plants. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

R5SE'-€0L-0R-ED,  (-kul'lurd,)  {  a.     Having  the  col- 

ROSE'-HO-ED,  (-hade,)  \      or  of  a  rise. 

RoS'iSD,  (rozd,)  a.     Crimsoned  ;  flushed.  Shak. 

ROSE'-DI-A-MOND,  n.  A  diamond  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, cut  into  24  triangular  planes. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

KOSE'-FAC-£D,  (-faste,)  a.  Having  a  rosy  or  red 
face. 

RoSE'-GALL,  ti.    An  excrescence  on  the  dog-rose. 

Diet. 

ROSE'LITE,  71.  [from  M.  Rose.]  A  native  arseniate 
of  cobalt,  occurring  in  small,  red  crystals.      Dana. 

ROSE'-MAL-LoW,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Althasa, 
larger  than  the  common  mallow,  and  commonly 
called  Hollyhock.  Miller. 

ROSE'MA-RY,  71.  [L.  rosnwrinus,  sea-rose  ;  rosa  and 
marinas.  So  in  W.  rhos-mari,  and  in  Ir.  bath-^ros,  sea- 
rose.] 

A  verticillate  plant  of  the  genus  Rosmarinus, 
growing  naturally  in  the  southern  part  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  also  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  China.  It 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste.  It  has  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  fidelity  or 
constancy.  P.  Cyc. 

RdSE'-NO-BLE,  n.  An  ancient  English  gold  coin, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  rose,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  and  current  at  Gs.  8d. 

Brande.     P.  Cyc. 

RO-SE'O-LA,  71.  In  nosology,  a  cutaneous  disease, 
consisting  of  a  rose-colored  efflorescence,  in  circum- 
scribed patches  with  little  or  no  elevation,  often  al- 
ternately fading  and  reviving,  sometimes  with  a 
colorless  nucleus  ;  chiefly  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  and 
arms.  Roseola  sometimes  occurs  symptomatically  of 
dentition,  dyspepsia,  and  various  febrile  and  other 
constitutional  affections.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Rose-rash.  Tally. 

ROSE'-QUARTZ,  n.  A  variety  of  quartz,  which  is 
rose-red. 

ROSE'-EOOT,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Rhodiola. 
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RS'SET,  71.     [Fr.  rosette,  from  rose.] 

A  red  color  used  by  painters.  Peacham. 

RO-SETTE',  71.  [Fr.]  An  imitation  of  a  rose  by 
ribbon,  used  as  an  ornament  or  badge. 

2.  In  architecture  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
rose,  much  used  in  decorations.  Gioilt. 

RoSE'-VVA-TER,  71      Water  tinctured  with  roses  by 

distillation.  Encyc. 

RoSE'-VVIN-DoW,  7i.*In  architecture,  a  circular  win- 
dow. Gloss,  of  Archil. 
RoSE'-WQQD,  71.  The  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil  and  other  warm  climates,  much  used  in  cab- 
inet work.  It  is  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  oleum  rhodii,  an  agreeable  perfume,  used 
in  scenting  pomatum  and  liniments.  McCulloch. 
ROS-I-CRO'CIAN,  71.  [L.  ros,  dew,  and  cruz,  cross  ; 
dew,  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold,  according 
to  these  fanatics,  and  cross,  the  emblem  of  light.] 

The  Rosicrucians  were  a  sect  or  cabal  of  herineti- 
cal  philosophers,  or  rather  fanatics,  who  were  first 
known  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
made  great  pretensions  to  science  ;  and  among  other 
things,  pretended  to  be  masters  of  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Encyc.  Aip.tr. 

ROS-I-CRu'CIAN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Rosicrucians, 

or  their  arts.  Hudibras. 

RO'SIER,  (ro'zhur,)  7t.     [Fr.]     A  rose-bush.     [Not  in 

use.]  Spenser. 

ROS'lN,  71.  [This  is  only  a  different  orthography 
of  Resin;  Ir.  roisini  Fr.  rcsine  ;  L.  resina.  See 
Resin.] 

The  resin  left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil 
from  the  different  species  of  turpentine  ;    colophony. 

Ure. 
ROS'lN,  v.  t.     To  rub  with  rosin.  Gay. 

RO'SI-NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  rosy,  or  of  re- 
sembling the  color  of  the  rose.  Davenant. 
ROS'IN-Y,  a.    Like  rosin,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Temple. 
ROS'LAND,  71.     [W.  rhos,  peat,  or  a  moor.] 

Heathy  land  ;  land  full  of  ling ;   moorish  or  wa- 
tery land. 
ROS'MA-RINE,  (-reen,)  n.    Rosemary. 

Spenser.     Shenstone. 
ROSS,  71.     [Q,u.  G.  grans,  rubbish.] 

The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
bark  of  certain  trees.  New  England. 

ROSS'EL,  71.     Light  land.     [Not  used  in  America.] 

Mortimer. 
ROSS'EL-LY,  a.    Loose  ;  light.     [Not  in  use.] 

Mortimer. 
ROS'SIG-NOL,  71.     [Fr.  id. ;  It.  rosignuolo.] 

The  nightingale.  Asiat.  Res. 

ROS'TEL,  71.     [L.  rostellum,  dim.  of  rostrum,  a  beak.] 
In  botany,  the  descending  plane  part  of  the  corcle 
or  heart,  in  the  first  vegetation  of  a  seed.    Martyn. 

That  part  of  the  corculum,  or  corcle,  of  a  seed  which 
descends  into  the  earth  and  becomes  a  root. 

D.  C.  V/illdenow. 
ROS'TEL-LATE,  a.    Having  a  rostel. 
ROS-TEL'LI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  ros- 
tel. 
ROS'TER,  n.     [A  corruption  of  register.]     In  military 
affairs,  a  plan  or  table  by  which  the  duty  of  officers 
is  regulated.  Brande. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  a  division, 
brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion,  containing,  under  sev- 
eral heads,  their  names,  rank,  the  corps  to  which 
they  belong,  date  of  commission,  and  place  of  abode. 
These  are  called  division  rosters,  brigade  rosters,  reg- 
imental or  battalion  rosters. 

The  word  is  also  used  frequently  instead  of  Regis- 
teh,  which  comprehends  a  general  list  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the 
lowest  in  commission,  under  the  same  appropriate 
heads,  with  an  additional  column  for  noting  the  al- 
terations which  take  place.  W.  H.  Sumner. 
ROS'TRAL.  a.     [from  L.  rostrum,  beak.] 

1.  Resembling  the  beak  of  a  ship.  Toiler 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  beak. 
ROS'TRATE,      /         rT         ,    ,      , 
ROS'TRA-TED,  ( a-    tL-  r°stratus-\ 

1.  In  botany  and  conchology,  beaked  ;  having  a  pro- 
cess resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Martyn.     Humble. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  beaks;  as,  rostrated 
galleys. 

ROS'TRI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  beak. 

Kirby. 
ROS'TRUM,  71.     [L. ;  W.  rhctgyr,  a  snout,  or rhethren, 
a  pike.] 

1.  The  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  beak  or  head  of  a  ship. 

3.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  scaffold  or  elevated  place  in 
the  forum,  where  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  ha- 
rangues, &c,  were  delivered.     Hence, 

4.  A  platform  or  elevated  spot  from  which  a  speak- 
er addresses  his  audience.  Gwilt. 

5.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor 
into  its  receiver,  in  the  common  alembic.    Quincy. 

6.  A  crooked  pair  of  scissors,  used  by  surgeons  for 
dilating  wounds.  Coze.    Quincy. 

RO'SU-LaTE,  a.  Having  the  leaves  arranged  in  little 
rose-like  clusters.  P.  Cyc. 
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RO'SY,  a.  [from  rose.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  color 
or  qualities  ;  blooming;  red;  blushing;  charming. 

While  blooming  youlh  ami  gay  delight 

Sil  oil  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest.  Prior. 

The  rosy  muni  resigns  her  light.  Walter. 

2.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  B.  Jonson. 

RCSY-BO-SOM-.ED,  a.    Embosomed  among  roses. 

Gray. 
RO/SY-CROWN-.ED,  a.     Crowned  with  roses.    Gray. 
RO'SY-TINT-ED,  a.    Having  the  tints  of  the  rose. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
ROT,  v.  i.     [Sax.  ration ;  D.  rotten;  Sw.  rota;  Dan. 
raadner.] 

To  lose  the  natural  cohesion  and  organization  of 
parts,  as  animal  and  vegetable  substances;  to  be  de- 
composed and  resolved  into  its  original  component 
parts  by  the  natural  process,  or  the  gradual  operation 
of  heat  and  air ;  to  putrefy. 
ROT,  v.  t.  To  make  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  be,  wholly  or 
partially,  decomposed,  by  the  natural  operation  of 
air  and  heat ;  to  bring  to  corruption. 
ROT,  71.  A  fatal  distemper  incident  to  sheep,  usually 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  wet  seasons  and  moist  pas- 
tures. The  immediate  cause  of  the  mortality  of 
sheep,  in  this  disease,  is  found  to  be  a  great  number 
of  small  animals,  called  flukes,  (fasciola,)  found  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  adjacent  parts.     Farm.   Encyc. 

2.  Putrefaction  ;  putrid  decay.  Philips. 

3.  Dry  rot;  in  timber,  the  decay  of  the  wood  with 
out  the  access  of  water.     [See  Dry  Rot.] 

RO'TA,  71.  [L.  rota,  VV.  rhod,  a  wheel ;  allied  to  rhe- 
du,  to  run.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
they  sit  in  a  circle,  (rota.)     See  Rotary.] 

1.  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome,  composed  of 
twelve  prelates,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  German, 
another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards  ;  the  other 
eight  are  Italians.  This  is  one  of  the  most  august 
tribunals  in  Rome,  taking  cognizance  of  all  suits  in 
the  territory  of  the  church  by  appeal,  and  of  all  mat- 
ters beneficiary  and  patrimonial.  Encyc 

2.  In  English  history,  a  club  of  politicians,  who,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  contemplated  an  equal  govern- 
ment by  rotation.  Hudibras. 

RC'T  A-LITE,  71.  One  of  a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  which 
are  spiral,  multilocular,  univalves. 

RO'TA-RY,  a.  [L.  rota,  a  wheel,  W.  rhod,  Sp.  rueda, 
Port,  roda,  Arm.  rod,  Fr.  roue,  G.  and  D.  rad  ;  Ma- 
layan, rata,  a  chariot ;  allied  to  VV.  rhedu,  to  run. 
So  car  is  allied  to  L.  curroA 

Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis  ;  as,  rotary  motion. 
Rotary  engine ;  a  steam-engine  worked  by  the  elas- 
tic force  of  the  steam  acting  upon  pistons  fixed  to  an 
axis,  whereby  the  latter  is  put  in  motion.    Buchanan. 

RO'TATE,  a.  In  botany,  wheel-shaped ;  monopeta- 
lous,  spreading  nearly  flat,  without  any  tube,  or  ex- 
panding into  a  nearly  flat  border,  with  scarcely  any 
tube  ;  as,  a  rotate  corol.  Martyn.     Smith. 

RO'TATE,  v.  i.  [L.  roto.]  To  revolve  or  move  round 
a  center.  Redfield. 

RO'TA-TED,  a.     [L.  rotatus.] 
Turned  round,  as  a  wheel. 

Ro'TATE-PLaNE,  a.  In  botany,  wheel-shaped  and 
flat,  without  a  tube  ;  as,  a  rotate-plane  corol.      Lee. 

Ro'Ta-TING,  ppr.  and  a.  Revolving ;  moving  round 
a  center. 

RO-Ta'TION,  7t.  [L.rotatio,  from  roto,  to  turn  ;  rota, 
a  wheel.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning,  as  a  wheel  or  solid  body  on 
its  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the  progressive  motion 
of  a  body  revolving  round  another  body  or  a  distant 
point.  Thus  the  daily  turning  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  is  n'rotation;  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun 
is  a  revolution. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession  ;  the  course  by  which 
officers  or  others  leave  their  places  at  certain  times, 
and  are  succeeded  by  others ;  applied  also,  to  a 
change  of  crops. 

RO'TA-TIVE,  a.  Turning,  as  a  wheel ;  rotary.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

RO-Ta'TOR,  71.  [L.]  That  which  gives  a  circular 
or  rolling  motion  ;  a  muscle  producing  a  rolling  mo- 
tion. Coze. 

RO'TA-TO-RIES,  (-riz,)  n.  pi.  Whcel-animaicules; 
rotifers.  Kirby. 

RCTA-TO-RY,  a.  [from  rotator.]  Turning  on  an 
axis,  as  a  wheel ;  rotary. 

2.  Going  in  a  circle ;  following  in  succession  ;  as, 
rotatory  assemblies.  Burke. 

[This  word  is  often  used,  probably  by  misttike,  for 
rotary.  It  may  be  regularly  formed  from  rotator,  but 
not  with  the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  With 
rotator  for  its  original,  it  would  signify  causing,  rath- 
er than  being  in  a  circular  motion.  The  true  word  is 
rotary.] 

ROTE,  11.  [A  contraction  of  crowd,  W.  crtoth,  Ir.  emit] 
A  musical  instrument  of  former  times,  probably  sim- 
ilar to  the  hurdy-gurdy.     [Obs.]  P.  Cyc. 

ROTE,  71.     [L.  7-ota,  a  wheel,  whence  Fr.  routine.] 

Properly,  a  round  of  words  ;  frequent  repetition  of 
words  or  sounds,  without  attending  lo  the  significa- 
tion, or  to  principles  and  rules  ;  a  practice  that  im- 
presses words  in  the  memory,  without  an  effort  of 
the  understanding,  and  without  the  aid  of  rules. 
Thus  children  learn  to  speak  by  rote;  they  often  re- 
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peat  what  they  hear,  till  it  becomes  familiar  to  them. 
So  we  learn  to  sing  by  ntc,  as  we  hear  notes  repeat- 
ed, and  soon  learn  to  repeat  them  ourselves. 

ROTE,  v.  t.  To  fix  in  the  memory  by  means  of  fre- 
quent repetition  ourselves,  or  by  hearing  the  repeti- 
tion of  others,  without  an  effort  of  the  understand- 
ing to  comprehend  what  is  repeated,  and  without  the 
aid  of  rules  or  principles.     [Litlle  used.]  Shak. 

ROTE,  v.  i.  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Grey. 

ROTH'ER-BEASTS,  n.  pi.  [Sax.  hryther,  a  quadru- 
ped.] 

Cattle  of  the  bovine  genus;  called  in  England 
Black-Cattle.     [Not  used  in  America.]      Golding. 

ROT  H'ER-N  AILS,  n.  pi.  [Corrupted  from  rudder- 
nails.] 

Among  shipwrights,  nails  with  very  full  heads, 
used  for  fastening  the  rudder  irons  of  ships.     Bailey. 

ROTH'OF-FiTE,  n.  A  variety  of  garnet,  brown  or 
black,  found  in  Sweden.  It  has  a  resemblance  to 
melanite,  another  variety,  but  differs  from  it  in  hav- 
ing a  small  portion  of  alumina.  Cyc. 

RO'TI-FER,  b,  *  [L.  rota  and  fero.] 

The  rotifers  are  a  class  of  infusorial  animals,  hav- 
ing ciliated  appendages  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body, 
which  seem  to  move  in  a  rotary  manner.     Brande. 

ROT'TED,  pp.  or  o.  Made  putrid  ;  decomposed  whol- 
ly or  partially. 

ROT'T£.N',  (rot'n,)  a.     [Sw.  rutten.] 

1.  Putrid;  carious;  decomposed  by  the  natural 
process  of  decay  ;  as,  a  rotten  plank. 

2.  Not  firm  or  trusty  ;  unsound  ;  defective  in  prin- 
ciple ;  treacherous  ;  deceitful. 

3.  Defective  in  substance  ;  not  sound  or  hard  ;  as 
a  road  or  way.     [Rare.]  Knolles. 

4.  Fetid  ;  ill-smelling.     [Rare.]  Shale. 
ROT'TEN-LY,  adv.     Putridly  ;  defectively  ;  fetidly. 
ROT'TEN-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  decayed  or  pu- 
trid ;  canousness  ;  putrefaction  ;  unsoundness. 

ROT'T£N-SToNE,  n.  A  soft  stone,  called  also  Trip- 
oli, terra  Tripolitana,  from  the  country  from  which  it 
was  formerly  brought.  It  is  used  in  all  sorts  of  finer 
grinding  and  polishing  in  the  arts,  and  for  cleaning 
furniture  of  metallic  substances.  The  rotten-stone 
of  Derbyshire,  in  England,  is  a  Tripoli  mixed  with 
calcareous  earth.  JVicftolson.     P.  Cyc. 

ROT'TING,  ppr.  Making  putrid;  causing  to  decom- 
pose. 

RO-TUND',  a.  [L.  rotundas,  probably  formed  on  rota, 
a  wheel,  as  jocundus  on  jocus.] 

1.  Round;  circular;  spherical.  Addison. 

2.  In  botany,  orbicular,  a  little  inclining  to  be  ob- 
long. Lindley. 

RO-TUN'DoJ  i  "'     tIt-  rotondo'  round-] 

A  round  building  ;  any  erection  that  is  round  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside.  The  most  celebrated  edi- 
fice of  this  kind  is  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.     Encyc. 

RO-TUND-I-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  rotundas,  round,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

Having  round  leaves. 

RO-TUND'I-TY,   In.  Roundness;  sphericity;  circu- 

RO-TUND'NESS,  J  larity  ;  as,  the  rotundity  of  a 
globe.  Bcntlcy. 

ROUBLE.    See  Ruble. 

ROU'COU,  (roo'koo,)  n.  [Originally  written  Urucu.] 
The  dried  pulp  which  invests  the  seeds  within  the 
beed-vessel  of  Bixa  orellana,  a  shrub  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  growing  in  South  America.  A  substance 
used  in  dyeing;  the  same  as  Anotta. 

RO U-E',  (roo-a',)  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  fashionable  world, 
one  devoted  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure,  but  not  ex- 
cluded from  society  for  his  vices;  a  debauchee. 

ROUGE,  (roozh,)  a.     [Fr.]     Red.  Davies. 

ROUGE,  (roozh,)  n.  A  species  of  lake  or  red  paint, 
usually  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of  the  saf- 
flower,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  It  is  used  for  paint- 
ing the  cheeks.  '  Brande. 

ROUGE,  n. i.  [Supra.]  To  paint  the  face,  or  rather 
the  cheeks,  with  rouge. 

ROUGE,  (roozh,)  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  paint  or  tinge 
with  rouge. 

ROUOE'-ET-JfOIRi,  (roozh'a-nwa'.)  [Fr.,  red  and 
black.]  A  game  at  cards  in  which  persons  play 
against  the  owner  of  the  table  or  bank  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  table  is  divided  into  small  compartments, 
colored  red  and  black.  Hoyle. 

ROUCED,  (roozhd,)  pp.  Tinged  with  rouge,  as  the 
face. 

ROUGH,  (ruf,)  a.  [Sax.  hreog,  hreoh,  hrug,  reoh,  rug, 
ruh,  href,  hreof;  I).  ruig,  rough,  shaggy,  whence  our 
rug,  rugged;  G.  rauh,  rough,  and  rauch,  hoarse,  L. 
rauci{s,  It.  rauco  ;  Sw.  rugg,  entangled  hair  ;  ruggig, 
rugged,  shaggy  ;  Dan.  rog,  rug,  rye  ;  W.  crcc  and 
cryg,  rough,  rugged,  hoarse,  curling,  and  crecian,  to 
creak,  to  scream,  Eng.  shriek ;  creg,  hoarse,  from 
cryg,  or  the  same  word  varied.  Cryg  is  from  rhyg, 
Eng.  rye,  that  is,  rough  ;  (crwca,  crooked,  is  probably 
from  the  same  source  ;)  Sax.  raca,  hraea,  a  cough  ; 
L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle  ;  W.  rhoci,  to  grunt  or  growl ; 
rhwc,  what  is  rough,  irregular,  a  grunt  ;  rhwciaw,  to 
grunt ;  rhuwc,  a  rug,  a  rougj)  garment,  an  exterior 
coat ;  rhuc,  a  coat,  husk,  or  shell  ;  rhwnc,  a  snoring, 
snorting,  or  rattling  noise.    The  latter  is  probably 
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from  the  same  root,  from  roughness,  and  this  is  the 
Gr.  lieyx^t  to  snore  ;  Arm.  rochat  or  dirochat,  to 
snore ;  diroch,  snoring.  The  Welsh  unites  rough 
with  creak,  shriek  ;  and  shrug  is  formed  on  the  root 
of  L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  a  ridge.  (See  Ridge.)  The 
primary  sense  is  to  stretch  or  strain  ;  but  applied  to 
roughness  or  wrinkling,  it  is  to  draw  or  contract,  a 
straining  together.] 

1.  Having  inequalities,  small  ridges,  or  points  on 
the  surface  ;  not  smooth  or  plain  ;  as,  a  rough  board ; 
a  rough  stone  ;  rough  cloth. 

2.  Stony  ;  abounding  with  stones  and  stumps  ;  as, 
rough  land  ;  or  simply  with  stones  ;  as,  a  rough  road. 

3.  Not  wrought  or  polished  ;  as,  a  rough  diamond. 

4.  Thrown  into  huge  waves ;  violently  agitated; 
as,  a  r  ugh  sea. 

5.  Tempestuous  ;  stormy  ;  boisterous  ;  as,  rough 
weather. 

6.  Austere  to  the  taste  ;  harsh  ;  as,  rough  wine. 

7.  Harsh  to  the  ear;  grating;  jarring;  unharmo- 
nious  ;  as,  rough  sounds  ;  rough  numbers.       Pope. 

8.  Rugged  of  temper ;  severe  ;  austere ;  rude  ;  not 
mild  or  courteous. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough.  Shak. 

9.  Coarse  in  manners  ;  rude. 

A  surly  boatman,  rough  tis  seas  and  winds.  Prior. 

10.  Harsh  ;  violent ;  not  easy ;  as,  a  rough  reme- 
dy. Clarendon. 

11.  Harsh ;  severe  ;  uncivil ;  as,  rough  usage. 

Locke. 

12.  Hard  featured  ;  not  delicate  ;  as,  a  rough  vis- 
age. Dryden. 

13.  Terrible  ;  dreadful. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  joined, 

Satan  advanced.  Milton. 

14.  Rugged  ;  disordered  in  appearance  ;  coarse. 
Hough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves.  Pope. 

15.  Hairy  ;  shaggy  ;  covered  with  hairs,  bristles, 
and  the  like. 

ROUGH,  (ruf,)  v.  t.     To  rough  it,  is  to  have  or  pursue 

a  rough  or  rugged  course. 
ROUGH'-CAST,  (rufkast,)  v.  t.     [rough   and  cast] 

1.  To  form  in  its  first  rudiments,  without  revision, 
correction,  and  polish.  Dryden. 

2.  To  mold  without  nicety  or  elegance,  or  to  form 
with  asperities.  Cleaveland. 

3.  To  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells  or 
pebbles  ;  as,  to  roughcast  a  building. 

ROUGH'-CAST,  (rufkast,)  n.  A  rude  model ;  the 
form  of  a  thing  in  its  first  rudiments  ;  unfinished. 

Digby. 
2.  A  kind  of  plastering  made  of  lime,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  shells  or  pebbles,  used  for  covering  buildings. 

ROUGH'-DRAUGHT,  (ruf  draft,)  n.  A  draught  in 
its  rudiments  ;  a  draught  not  perfected  ;  a  sketch. 

Dryden. 

ROUGH'-DRAW,  (ruf'draw,)  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delin- 
eate coarsely.  Dryden. 

ROUGH'-DRAWN,  (ruf'drawn,)/ip.  Coarsely  drawn. 

ROUGH'£N,  '(ruf  n,)  v.  t.  [from  rough.]  To  make 
rough.  Swift. 

ROUGH'-EN,  (ruf  n,)  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  rough. 

Thomson. 

ROUGH'.EN-.ED,  (ruf'nd,)  pp.  Made  or  become  rough. 

ROUGH'£N-ING,  ppr.     Making  rough. 

ROUGH-FOOT-ED,  (ruf'foot-ed,)  a.  Feather-footed; 
as,  a  rowrh-footed  dove.  Sherwood. 

ROUGH'-HEW,  (ruf'hu,)  v.  t.     [rough   and  hew.) 

1.  To  hew  coarsely,  without  smoothing ;  as,  to 
rough-hew  timber. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  a  thing. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hem  them  how  we  will.  Shak. 

ROUGH'-HEWN,  (ruf'hune,)fto.  or  a.  Hewn  coarse- 
ly, without  smoothing. 

2.  Rugged  ;  unpolished  ;  of  coarse  manners  ;  rude. 

A  rough-heum  seaman.  Bacon. 

3.  Unpolished  ;  not  nicely  finished.  Howell. 
ROUGH'INGS,  (ruf'ingz,)  n.  pi.    Grass  after  mowing 

or  reaping.     [Local.] 
ROUGH'ISH,  (ruf'ish,)  a.    In  some  degree  rough. 

Rich.  Diet. 
ROUGH'LEAF-£D,  (ruf'leeft,)    a.      Having    rough 

leaves. 
ROUGH'LY,    (rttfly,)  ado.    With  uneven    surface; 

with  asperities  on  the  surface. 

2.  Harshly  ;  uncivilly  ;  rudely  ;  as,  to  be  treated 
roughly. 

3.  Severely  ;  without  tenderness  ;  as,  to  blame  too 
roughly.  Dryden. 

4.  Austerely  to  the  taste. 

5.  Boisterously  ;  tempestuously. 

6.  Harshly  to  the  ear. 

7.  Violently  ;  not  gently. 

ROUGH'NESS,  (rufness,)  n.  Unevenness  of  sur- 
face, occasioned  by  small  prominences ;  asperity  of 
surface  ;  as,  the  roughness  of  a  board,  of  a  floor,  or 
of  a  rock. 

2.  Austereness  to  the  taste  ;  as,  the  roughness  of 
sloes.  Brown. 

3.  Taste  of  astringency.  Spectator. 
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4.  Harshness  to  the  ear ;  as,  the  roughness  of 
sounds.  Swift. 

5.  Ruggedness  of  temper;  harshness;  austerity. 

AtlAialait. 

6.  Coarseness  of  manners  or  behavior;  rudeness. 

Severity  bre.-deth  fear  ;  but  roughness  breedelli  hale.     Bacon. 

7.  Want  of  delicacy  or  refinement ;  as,  military 
roughness. 

8.  Severity  ;  harshness  or  violence  of  discipline. 

9.  Violence  of  operation  in  medicines. 

10.  Unpolished  or  unfinished  slate;  as,  the  rough- 
ness of  a  gem  or  a  draught. 

11.  Inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance. 

12.  Tempestuousness  ;  boisterousness  ;  as  of  winds 
or  weather. 

13.  Violent  agitation  by  wind  ;  as,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  in  a  storm. 

14.  Coarseness  of  features. 
ROUGH'-RID-ER,   (ruf  rid-er,)  n.    One  who  breaks 

horses ;  particularly  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  cavalry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  riding  mas- 
ter. Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

ROUGH'-SHOD,  (ruf'shod,)  a.  Shod  with  shoes  arm- 
ed with  points  ;  as,  a  rougli-shod  horse.  [This  word 
is  not  generally  used  in  America.  In  New  England, 
instead  of  roughshod,  calked  is  used.] 

To  ride  roughshod,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  to  pur- 
sue a  course  regardless  of  the  pain  or  distress  it  may 
cause  others. 

ROLTGHT,  (rawt,)  for  Rauqht,  pret.  of  Reach.  [Obs.] 

Shak. 

ROUGH'-WORK,  (ruf'wurk,)  v.  t.    [rough  and  work.] 
To  work  over  coarsely,  without  regard  to  nicety, 
smoothness,  or  finish.  Moxon. 

ROUGH'-WROUGHT,  (ruf  rawt,)  pp.  or  a.  Wrought 
or  done  coarsely. 

ROU-LEAU',  (roo-lo',)n.  [Fr.]  A  little  roll ;  a  roll 
of  coins  in  paper.  Pope. 

ROU-LETTK',  n.     [Fr.,  a  little  ball  or  roller.] 

A  game  of  chance,  in  which  a  small  ball  is  made  to 
move  round  rapidly  on  a  circle  divided  off  into  red 
or  black  spaces,  and  as  it  stops  on  the  one  or  the 
other,  the  player  wins  or  loses.  Diet,  de  VAcad. 

ROUN,  v.  i.  [G.  raunen  ;  Sax.  runian, from  run,  runa, 
mystery  ;  whence  runic.] 

To  whisper.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

ROUN,  v.  t.     To  address  in  a  whisper.     [Obs.]     Bret 

ROAN'-TREE,  n.     The  roan-tree  or  mountain-ash. 

ROUNCE,  n.     The  handle  of  a  printing-press. 

ROUN'CE-VAL,  n.     [from    Sp.  Roneesvalles,  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.] 
A  variety  of  pea,  so  called.  Tusser. 

ROUND,  a.  [Fr.  rond ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  ronda,  a 
round;  Arm.  roundt ,-  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rund;  D. 
rond.     Q.U.  W.  crwn,  Ir.  cruin,  Arm.  cren.] 

1.  Cylindrical ;  circular ;  spherical  or  globular. 
Round  is  applicable  to  a  cylinder  or  circle  as  well  as 
to  a  globe  or  sphere.  We  say,  the  barrel  of  a  musket 
is  round  ;  a  ball  is  round ;  a  circle  is  round. 

2.  Full  ;  large  ;  as,  a  round  sum  or  price.    Addison. 

3.  Full;  smooth  ;  flowing;  not  defective  or  ab- 
rupt. 

In  his  satires,  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  pleasant.     Pcacham. 
His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive.  Pell. 

4.  Plain  ;  open  ;  candid  ;  fair. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  Bacon. 

Let  her  he  round  with  him.  Shak. 

5.  Full;  quick;  brisk;  as,  a  round  trot.     Addison. 

6.  Full;  plump;  bold;  positive;  as,  a  round  as- 
sertion ;  a  round  oath.  Sharp. 

A  round  number,  is  a  number  that  ends  with  a  ci- 
pher, and  may  be  divided  by  10  without  a  remain- 
der ;  a  complete  or  full  number.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  W.  cant,  a  hundred,  the  L.  centum,  and  Sax. 
hand,  signify  properly  a  circle,  and  this  use  of  round 
may  have  originated  in  alike  idea. 
ROUND,  n.  A  circle  ;  a  circular  thing,  or  a  circle  in 
motion  ;  also,  an  orb,  globe,  or  sphere. 

With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads.  Shak. 

Knit  your  bauds,  and  beat  the  ground 

In  a  light,  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

2.  Action  or  performance  in  a  circle,  or  passing 
through  a  series  of  hands  or  things,  and  coming  to 
the  point  of  beginning;  or  the  time  of  such  action. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared  ;  we  play 

A  round  or  two  ;  wh>*n  used,  we  throw  away.         Granville. 

The  least  was  servetl ;  the  bowl  wus  crowned  ; 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round.  Prior. 

So  we  say,  a  round  of  labors  or  duties.  We  run 
the  daily  round.  Addison. 

3.  Rotation  in  office ;  succession  in  vicissitude. 

Holyday. 

4.  A  rundle  ;  the  step  of  a  ladder. 

All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise.  Dryden. 

5.  A  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  an  officer  round 
the  rampart  of  a  garrison,  or  among  sentinels,  to  see 
that  the  sentinels  are  faithful  and  all  things  safe. 
Hence  the  officer  and  men  who  perforin  this  duty 
are  called  the  rounds.  Encyc. 

6.  A  short  vocal  composition  in  three  or  more  parts, 
in  performing  which  the  first  voice  begins  alone, 
singing  to  the  end  of  the   first  part,  then   passes  on 
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to  the  second,  third,  &c,  parts,  the  other  voices  fol- 
lowing successively  the  same  routine,  till  all  are 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a 
pause,  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  P.  Cyc. 

7,  A  general  discharge  of  fire-arms  by  a  body  of 
troops,  in  which  each  soldier  fires  once.  In  volleys, 
it  is  usual'  for  a  company  or  regiment  to  fire  three 
rounds. 

8.  That  which  goes  round  a  whole  circle  or  com- 
pany ;  as,  a  round  of  applause. 

A  round  of  cartridges  and  balls;  one  cartridge  to 
each  man  ;  as,  to  supply  a  regiment  with  a  single 
round,  or  with  twelve  rounds,  of  cartridges. 

A  round  of  beef ;  a  cut  of  the  thigh  through  and 
across  the  bone. 
ROUND,  adv.    On  all  sides. 


2.  Circularly  ;  in  a  circular  form ;  as,  a  wheel 
turns  round. 

3.  From  one  side  or  party  to  another :  as,  to  come 
or  turn  round.  Hence  these  expressions  signify  to 
change  sides  or  opinions. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line;  by  a  course  longer  than 
the  direct  course.  The  shortest  course  is  not  the 
best ;  let  us  go  round. 

Jill  round,  in  common  speech,  denotes  over  the  whole 
place,  or  in  every  direction. 

Round  about  is  tautological. 
ROUND,  prep.  On  every  side  of;  as,  the  people  stood 
round  him  ;  the  sun  sheds  light  round  the  earth.  In 
this  sense,  around  is  much  used,  and  oil  is  often  used 
to  modify  the  word.  They  stood  all  round  or  around 
him. 

2.  About ;  in  a  circular  course,  or  in  all  parts  ;  as, 
to  go  round  the  city.  He  led  his  guest  round  his 
fields  and  garden.     He  wanders  round  the  world. 

3.  Circularly ;  about ;  as,  to  wind  a  cable  round 
the  windlass. 

To  come  or  get  round  one,  in  popular  language,  is 
to  gain  advantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception ; 
to  circumvent. 
ROUND,  v.t.  To  make  circular,  spherical,  or  cylin- 
drical ;  as,  to  round  a  silver  coin  ;  to  round  the  edges 
of  any  thing. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  that  round  themselves  into  balls,  are 
bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber.  Bacon. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass. 

Th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.  Shak. 

Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shak. 

3.  To  form  to  the  arch  or  figure  of  the  section  of  a 
circle. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medali 
very  great  perfe  .ion. 

4.  To  move  abo  any  thing ;  as,  the  sun,  in  polar 
regions,  rounds  the  Horizon.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  fui.,  smooth,  and  flowing ;  as,  to 
round  periods  in  writing.  Swift. 

To  round  in  ;  among  seamen,  to  haul  upon  a  rope, 
generally  used  in  hauling  upon  the  weather  braces. 

Tottcn. 
To  round  up;  to  haul  up;  usually,  to  haul   up  the 
slack  of  a  rope  through  its  leading  block,  or  to  haul 
up  a  tackle  which  hangs  loose,  by  its  fall.     Totten. 
ROUND,  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  round. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace.  Shak. 

2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

Th^y  nightly  rounding  walk, 


are  raised  and  rounded  to 
Addison. 


Milton. 

To  round   to,   in  sailing,   is  to  turn  the  head   of 
the  ship  towaid  the  wind. 
ROUND,  v.  i.     [A  corruption  of  roun;  Sax.  runian ; 
G.  raunen.] 
To  whisper  ;  as,  to  round  in  the  ear.     [  Obs.] 

Bacon. 
ROUND' A-HOUT,  a.     \round  and  about.']     Indirect  ; 
going  round  ;  loose. 

Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of  translating.  Fellon. 

2.  Ample  ;  extensive  ;  as,  roundabout  sense. 

Locke. 

3.  Encircling  ;  encompassing.  Taller. 

Jin  any  sense,  this  word  is  inelegant.] 
ND'A-BOUT,  n.    A  horizontal  wheel  on  which 
children  ride.  Smart. 

2.  A  sort  of  surtout.  Smart. 

3.  In  America,  a  short  close  body  garment  without 
skirls. 

ROUND'-BACK-ED,  (-bakt,)  )  a.      Having    a    round 
ROUND'-SHOUL-DER-.ED,    (     back  or  shoulders. 

POUND'E  LAY  I  "**  [Fr.TOrerfefe*,  from  rond,  round.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ancient  poem,  consisting  of  thirteen 
verses,  of  which  eight  are  in  one  kind  of  rhyme, 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  and  third  of  which,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem  is  repeated,  and  that,  if  possible, 
in  an  equivocal  or  punning  sense.    Trcvour.     Brande. 

2.  [Fr.  rondclle,  a  little  shield.]  A  round  form  or 
figure.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

*3.  [  Rounded,  in  heraldry,  a.  circular  spot — E.  H. 
Barker.] 


ROUND'ER,  n.  [See  Rondure.]  Circumference; 
inclosure.     [Mot  In  use.]  Shak. 

ROUND'HEAD,  (-tied,)  n.  [round  and  head.]  A 
name  of  contempt  formerly  given  to  a  Puritan,  from 
the  practice  which  prevailed  among  the  Puritans  of 
cropping  the  hair  round.  They  were  also  called  Prick- 
eared,  in  consequence  of  their  ears  appearing  fully 
exposed  from  the  scantiness  of  their  hair.  During 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  name  Roundhead  was  extended  to  all  the  repub- 
licans. Toone.     P.  Cyc. 

ROUND'HEAD  ED,  a.    Having  a  round  head  or  top. 

Lowth. 

ROUND'HOIJSE,  n.  A  constable's  prison  ;  the  prison 
to  secure  persons  taken  up  by  the  night-watch,  till 
they  can  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  Encyc. 

2.  In  a  ship  of  war,  a  certain  necessary  near  the 
head,  for  the  use  of  particular  officers. 

3.  In  large  merchantmen  and  ships  of  war,  a  cabin 
or  apartment  in  the  after  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
having  the  poop  for  its  roof;  sometimes  called  the 
Coach.     It  is  the  master's  lodging-room. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

ROUND'ING,  ppr.     Making  round  or  circular. 
2.  Making  full,  flowing,  and  smooth. 

ROUND'ING,  a.    Round   or  roundish;  nearly  round. 

ROUND'ING,  n.  Among  seamen,  small  rope  or  spun- 
yarn  wound  round  a  larger  rope  to  keep  it  from  chaf- 
ing ;  also  called  Service.  Tottcn. 

ROUND'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  round;  nearly  round; 
as,  a  roundish  seed  ;  a  roundish  figure.  Boyle. 

ROUND'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  roundish. 

ROUND'LET,  n.     A  little  circle.  Gregory. 

ROUND'LY,  ado.     In  a  round  form  or  manner. 

2.  Openly ;  boldly  ;  without  reserve  ;  perempto- 
rily. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly.  Addison. 

3.  Plainly;  fuily.  He  gives  them  roundly  to  un- 
derstand that  their  duty  is  submission. 

4.  Briskly  ;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention,  it  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them,  and  then  it  may  go 
on  roundly.  Locke. 

5.  Completely;  to  the  purpose;  vigorously;  in 
earnest.  Shak.     Daoies. 

ROUND'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  round,  cir- 
cular, spherical,  globular,  or  cylindrical ;  circularity  ; 
sphericity  ;  cylindrical  form ;  rotundity ;  as,  the 
roundness  of  the  globe,  of  the  orb  of  the  sun,  of  a 
ball,  of  a  bowl,  &c.  Watts. 

2.  Fullness ;  smoothness  of  flow ;  as,  the  round- 
ness of  a  period. 

3  Openness  ;  plainness  ;  boldness;  positiveness ; 
as,  the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 

ROUND'RIDGE,  v.  t.  [round  and  ridge.]  In  tillage, 
to  form  round  ridges,  bv  plowing.    Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

ROUND'ROB-IN,  n.     [Fr.  rond  and  ruban.     Todd.] 
A  written  petition,  memorial,  remonstrance,  or  in- 
strument, signed  by  names  in  a  ring  or  circle,  so  as 
not  to  show  who  signed  it  first.  Forbes. 

ROUNDS,  n.  pi.     [See  Round,  n.  No.  5.] 
2.  Round-top.     [See  Top.] 

ROUND  TA'BLE,  n.  Knights  of  the  round  table; 
knights  belonging  to  an  order  established  by  the 
British  king  Arthur,  about  the  sixth  century,  so 
named  from  their  eating  at  a  round  table,  by  which 
the  distinction  of  rank  was  avoided.  Toone. 

ROUND  TOWER,  n.  The  name  given  to  certain 
lofty  towers,  tapering  from  the  base  to  a  conical  cap 
or  roof,  which  crowns  the  summit;  found  chiefly 
in  Ireland.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  vary  in 
hight  from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  Some  stand  on  circular  bases,  and  some  on 
square  bases.  P.  Cyc. 

ROUP,  (roop,)  v.  t.  To  cry  or  shout ;  hence,  to  ex- 
pose to  sale  by  auction.     [Scottish.]     Jamiesou's  Diet. 

ROUP,  n.     An   outcry;  a  sale  of  goods   by  auction. 

[Scottish.]  Jamicson's  Diet. 

2.  A  disease  in  poultry.  Gardner. 

ROUSE,  (rouz,)t>.  t.  [This  word,  written  also  Arouse. 
seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of  raise  or  rush.  (See 
Raise.)  In  Sax.  hrysan,  to  shake  and  to  rush  ;  Goth. 
hrtiyan,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose.     Gen.  xlix. 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action  from  a  state  of 
idleness,  languor,  stupidity,  or  inattention. 

Addison.    Jltterbury. 

3.  To  put  into  action  ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds  that  roused  the  sea.  Milton. 

4.  To  drive  a  beast  from  his  den  or  place  of  rest. 

Denha  m.     Pope. 
ROUSE,  v.  i.    To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  action  from  a  state 

of  indolence,  sluggishness.  languor,  or  inattention. 

ROUSE,  v.  i.     In  seamen's  language,  to  pull  together 

upon  a  cable,  &c,  without  the  assistance  of  tackles 

or  other  mechanical  power.  Mar.  Diet. 

ROUSE,  (rouz,)  n.     [D.  roes,  a   bumper  ;  G.  rausch, 

drunkenness  ;  rauscben,  to  rush,  to  rustle.] 

■  1.  A  bumper  in  honor  of  a  health.  [Obs.]    Shak. 

2.  Excess  of  drinking  ;  a  carousal.  Shak. 


ROUS'JJD,  (ronzd,)  pp.  Awakened  from  sleep;  ex- 
cited to  thought  or  action. 

ROUS'ER,  n.    One  that  rouses  or  excites. 

ROUS'ING,  ppr.  Awaking  from  sleep;  exciting; 
calling  into  action. 

2.  a.    Having  power  to  awaken  or  excite. 

3.  Great;  violent;  as,  a  rousing  fine.     [Vulvar.] 
ROUS'ING-LY,  ado.     Violently  ;  excitingly.     " 
ROUST,  n.     A  torrent  occasioned  by  a  tide.    Shetland. 
ROUT,  n.     [G.  rotte,  D.  rot,  Dan.  rode,  a  set,  gang, 

rabble  :  Dan.  rotter,  G.  rotten,  to  combine  together, 
to  plot ;  D.  rotten,  to  assemble  and  to  rot;  W.  rltaw- 
tcr,  a  crowd  ;  Fr.  rata,  a  herd.  Qu.  from  the  root  of 
crowd,  or  from  breaking,  bursting,  noise.] 

1.  A  rabble ;  a  clamorous  multitude ;  a  tumultu- 
ous crowd  ;  as,  a  rout  of  people  assembled. 

The  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls.  Spenser. 

2.  In  law,  a  rout  is  where  three  persons  or  more 
meet  to  do  an  unlawful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel, 
as  forcibly  to  break  down  fences  on  a  right  claimed 
of  common  or  of  way,  and  make  some  advances  to- 
ward it.  Blackstone. 

3.  A  company  of  select  persons.  [  Obs.]  Spenser. 
Hence, 

4.  A  fashionable  assembly  or  large  evening  party. 

Smart. 
ROUT,  n.   [Fr.  deroute ;  It.  rotta,  a  breaking,  a  defeat, 
a  rout ;  rotto,  broken,  defeated;  rottura,  a  rupture; 
Sp.  rota,  roto.     This  is  a  corruption  of  the  L.  ruptus, 
from  rumpo,  to  break.     Class  Rb.] 

The  breaking  or  defeat  of  an  army  or  band  of 
troops,  or  the  disorder  and  confusion  of  troops  thus 
defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Milton. 

ROUT,  v.  t.  To  break  the  ranks  of  troops  and  put 
them  to  flight  in  disorder ;  to  defeat  and  throw  into 
confusion. 

The  king's  horse  —  routed  and  defeated  the  whole  army. 

Clarendon. 

ROUT,  v.  i.  To  assemble  in  a  clamorous  and  tumultu- 
ous crowd.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon 

ROUT,  v.  i.     [Sax.  hrutan.] 

To  snore.     [04s.]  Chaucer. 

ROUT,  v.  t.  [For  Root.]  To  turn  up  the  ground 
with  the  snout ;  to  search.     [JVot  in  use.] 

ROUTE  or  ROUTE,  n.  [Fr.  route;  Sp.  rauta:  Arm. 
roud;  W.  rhawd,  a  route  or  way  ;  rhodium,  to  walk 
about ;  Eng.  road.  (See  Road.)  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  ride,  and  L.  gradior ;  properly  a  going  or 
passing.] 

The  course  or  way  which  is  traveled  or  passed,  or 
to  be  passed  ;  a  passing  ;  a  course  ;  a  march. 

Wide  through  the  furzy  field  their  rout  they  take.  Gay. 

Rout  and  road  are  not  synonymous.  We  say, 
to  mend  or  repair  a  road,  but  not  to  mend  a  route. 
We  use  route  for  a  course  of  passing,  and  not  without 
reference  to  the  passing  of  some  person  or  body  of 
men  ;  but  route  is  not  the  road  itself. 

ROUT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Put  to  flight  in  disorder. 

ROU-TINE',  (roo-teen',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rota,  a 
wheel.] 

1.  A  round  of  business,  amusements,  or  pleasure, 
daily  or  frequently  pursued  ;  particularly,  a  course 
of  business  or  official  duties,  regularly  or  frequently 
returning. 

2.  Any  regular  habit  or  practice  not  accommodated 
to  circumstances. 

ROUT'ING,  ppr.     Putting  to  flight;   defeating   and 

throwing  into  confusion. 
ROUT'OUS-LY,  adv.  With  that  violation  of  law  called 

a  rout.  Bouvier. 

ROVE,  v.  i.     [Dan.  rover,  to  rob  ;  Sw.  rofoa.     This 

corresponds  with  the  Sax.  rcafan  and   L.  rapio,  Fr. 

ravir.     In  Sw.  strofoo.,  to  rove  or  wander,  appears  to 

be   formed  on  this  root.     In   D.  rooven,  G.   rauben, 

signify  to  rob.] 

To  wander  ;  to  ramble  ;  to  range  ;  to  go,  move,  or 

pass  without  certain   direction   in  any  manner,  by 

walking,  riding,  flying,  or  otherwise. 

Tor  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove,       Arbulhnot. 

R6VE,  v.  t.  To  wander  over ;  as,  roving  a  field  ; 
roving  the  town.  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  ex- 
pression for  roving  over,  through,  or  about,  the  town. 

ROVE,  v.  t.  [Q.u.  reeve.]  To  draw  a  thread,  string, 
or  cord,  through  an  eye  or  aperture. 

ROVER,  ?i.     A  wanderer;  one  who  rambles  about. 

2.  A  fickle  or  inconstant  person. 

3.  A  robber  or  pirate  ;  afreebooter.  [So  Corsair  is 
from  L.  cursus,  curro,  to  run.]  Bacon. 

4.  A  sort  of  arrow.     [Obs.j  B.  Jonson. 
Jit  rovers ;  without  any  particular  aim  ;    at   ran- 
dom ;  as,  shooting  at  rovers.            South.     JSddison. 

[I    never    heard   this    expression   in   the    United 

States.] 
ROVING,  ppr.  or  a.    Rambling;  wandering;  passing 

a  cord  through  an  eve. 
ROVING,  71.     The  operation  which    gives  the  first 

twist  to  cotton  thread  by  drawing  it  through  an  eys 

or  aperture. 
ROVING-LY,  adv.    In  a  wandering  manner. 
RO  VING-NESS,  ?i.     State  of  roving. 
ROW,  7i.     [Sax.  rawa  ;  G.  rcihe ;  D.  rei.     The  Welsh 

lias  rhes.    It  is  a  contracted  word,  and  probably  the 
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elements  are  fi» ;  tl>e  same  as  of  rank.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is  probably  to  stretch,  to  reach.  If  the  ele- 
ments are  Rd,  it  coincides  with  rod;  Sw.  rod,  a 
row.] 

1.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in  a  con- 
tinued line;  a  line;  a  rank;  a  file;  as,  a  row  of 
trees  ;  a  row  of  gums  or  pearls  ;  a  row  of  houses  or 
columns. 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row.  Milton. 

2.  An  excursion  taken  in  a  boat  with  oars. 
R6W,  v.  t.     [Sax.  rowan,  reowan  ;  Sw.  ro  ;  Dan.  roer ; 

D  roeijm  ;  the  latter  signifies  to  row  and  to  gauge  ; 
G.  ruder,  an  oar;  rudern,  to  row;  Sax.  rotlier,  an 
oar  ;  Gr.  tnerroi,  epeaaeo,  to  row ;  eptrunc,  an  oar. 
If  the  noun  is  the  primary  word,  ruder  and  rother, 
an  oar,  may  be  from  the  root  of  rod,  L.  radius,  or 
from  the  root  of  rado,  to  rub,  grate,  sweep.  If  the 
verb  is  the  primary  word,  the  sense  is  to  sweep,  to 
urge,  drive,  impel.     Clasb  Rd.     See  Rudder.) 

1.  To  impel,  as  a  boat  or  vessel  along  the  surface  of 
water  by  oars  ;  as,  to  row  a  boat. 

2.  To  transport  by  rowing;  as,  to  row  the  captain 
ashore  in  his  barge. 

ROW,  v.  i.    To  labor  with  the  oar;  as,  to  row  well ; 

to  row  with  oars  muffled. 
ROW,  n.     A  riotous,  noisy  disturbance.    Ld.  Byron. 
R5WA-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  rowed  or  rowed 

upon.     [Not  in  use.']  B.  Jonson. 

ROWAN-TREE,  n.    The  roarj-tree  or  mountain  ash, 

which  see.  P.  Cyc. 

ROWDY,  n.     A  riotous,  turbulent  fellow.    America. 
ROWjED,  (rode  )  pp.     Driven  by  oars. 
ROWEL,  n.     [Old  Fr.  rouclle ;  G.  rddel ;  Sp.  rodaja,  a 

small  wheel,  a  rowel ;  rueda,  a  wheel,  L.  rota,  W. 

rhod.     The  French  rouelle  is  a  diminutive  of  roue, 

contracted  from  rota.] 
1    The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  formed  with  sharp 

points. 

2.  Among  farriers,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  passed 
through  the  flesh  on  horses,  answering  to  a  seton  in 
surgery.  Encyc. 

3.  A  little  flat  ring  or  wheel  of  plate  or  iron  on 
horses1  bits.  Speiiser. 

ROWEL,  v.  t.    To  insert  a  rowel  in;  to  pierce  the 

skin  and  insert  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk.  Mortimer. 

ROWEL-ED,  pp.    Pierced  with  a  rowel. 
ROWEL-ING,  ppr.    Inserting  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  ; 

piercing  the  skin  to  make  a  rowel. 
ROWEN,  n.     [Qu.  Heb.  lyi,  to  be  green,  to  thrive.] 
Rowen  is  a  field  kept  up  till  :ifler  Michaelmas,  that  the  corn  left 

on  the  ground  may  sprout  into  green.    Notes  on  Tusser. 
Turn  your  cows  that  give  milk  into  your  rowens,  till  snow  comes. 

Mortimer. 
2.  In  New  England,  the  second  growth  of  grass  in 
a  season.  HalUwell. 

We  never  apply  the  word  to  a  field,  nor  to  a  growth 

of  corn,  after  harvest,  nor  is  the  word  ever  used  in 

the  plural.    The  first  growth  of  grass  for  mowing  is 

called  the  first  crop,  and  the  second  rowen. 

ROWER,  n.    One  that  rows  or  manages  an  oar  in 

rowing. 
ROWING,  ppr.    Impelling,  as  a  boat  by  oars. 
ROWING,  n.    The  act  of  impelling  a  boat  by  oars. 
ROWLAND.     To  give  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  is  to 
give  a  full  equivalent,  as  a  retort,  blow,  &c,  of  equal 
force  ;  in  allusion  to  two  knights,  famous  in  romance, 
who  were  considered  as  exactly  matched. 

HalUwell. 
ROW'LEY-RAGG.     See  Ragstone. 
RoW-LOCK,  «.*  That  part  of  a  boat's  gunwale  on 

which  fhe  oar  rests  in  rowing.  Totten. 

ROW-PORT,  n.     A  name  given  to  little  square  holes 

in  the  side  of  small  vessels  of  war,  parallel  to  the  sur 

faceof  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  rowing  in  a  calm. 

Mar.  Diet. 
ROY'AL,  a.     [Fr.  royal;  It.  reale  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  real ; 
contracted  from  L.  regalis,  from  rex,  king.    See  Rick 
and  RirmT.] 

1.  Kingly  ;  pertaining  to  a  king;  regal  ;  as,  royal 
power  or  "prerogative  ;  aroyal  garden  ;  royal  domains ; 
the  royal  family. 

2.  Becoming  a  king;  magnificent;  as,  royal  state. 

3.  Noble  ;  illustrious. 

How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ?  SJiak. 

ROY'AL,  n.    A  large  kind  of  paper.    It  is  used  as  a 
noun  or  an  adjective. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  small  sail  spread  immediately 
above  the  top-gallant-sail  ;    sometimes   termed    the 

TuP-GALLANT-nOVAL.  Tolten. 

3.  One  of  the  shoots  of  a  stag's  head.        Bailey. 

4.  In  artillery,  a  small  mortar. 

5.  In  England,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first 
regiment  of  foot,  called  the  Royals,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe.    James. 

ROY'AL-ISM,   n.     Attachment   to   the   principles   or 
cause  of  royalty,  or  to  a  royal  government. 

Madison. 
ROY'AL-IST,  n.    An  adherent  to  a  king,  or  one  at- 
tached to  a  kingly  government. 

Where  Candish  fought,  the  royalists  prevailed.  Waller. 


ROY'AL-TZE,  v.  t.    To  make  royal. 
ROY'AL-JZ -ED,  pp.    Made  royal. 


Shak. 


ROY'AL-LY,  ado.  In  a  kingly  manner  ;  like  a  king  ; 
as  becomes  a  king. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interred.  Dryden, 

ROY'AL-TY,  n.     [Fr.  royauti  ;  It.  realtd.] 

1.  Kingship;  the  character,  state,  or  office  of  a 
king. 

Royally  by  birth  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majesty.     Holyday. 

2.  The  king  or  sovereign ;  as,  in  the  presence  of 
royalty. 

3.  Royalties,  pi. ;  emblems  of  royalty ;  regalia. 

Milton. 

4.  Rights  of  a  king  ;  prerogative.  Encyc. 
ROYNE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  rogncr.] 

To  bite  ;  to  gnaw.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

ROYN'ISH,  a.  [Fr.  rogneux,  mangy ;  Sp.  ronoso;  It. 
rognoso.] 

Mean  ;  paltry  ;  as,  the  roynish  clown.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

ROY'TEL-ET,  n.     [Fr.  roitelet,  from  roi,  king.] 

A  little  king.    [Not  in  use.]  Heylin. 

ROY'TISH,  a.     Wild ;   irregular.     [Not  in  use.] 

Beaum.  4"  Fl. 
RUB,  v.  t.  [W.  rhwbiaw ;  D.  wryven ;  G.  reiben,  to 
rub,  to  grate,  also  to  upbraid  ;  reibc,  a  grater.  Clu. 
L.  probrum,  exprobro  ;  Gr.  rpi/?oj,  to  rub.  We  have 
the  elements  of  the  word  in  scrape,  scrub,  L.  scribo, 
Gr.  yoa.jioj.     Class  Rb,  No.  30.] 

1.  To  move  something  along  the  surface  of  a  botly 
with  pressure  ;  as,  to  rub  the  face  or  arms  with  the 
hand  ;  to  rub  the  body  with  flannel.  Vessels  are 
scoured  or  cleaned  by  rubbing  them. 

2.  To  wipe  ;  to  clean  ;  to  scour  ;  but  rub  is  a  ge- 
neric term,  applicable  to  friction  fur  every  purpose. 

3.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  behind  something 
which  touches;  to  spread  over;  as,  to  rub  any 
thing  with  oil. 

4.  To  polish  ;  to  retouch  ;  with  over. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  defaced 
copy  of  the  creation.  South. 

5.  To  obstruct  by  collision.     [Unusual.]       Shak. 

In  popular  language,  rub  is  used  for  teasing,  fret- 
ting, upbraiding,  reproaching,  or  vexing,  with  gibes 
or  sarcasms. 

To  rub  down;  to  clean  by  rubbing;  to  comb  or 
curry,  as  a  horse.  Dryden. 

To  rub  off;  to  clean  any  thing  by  rubbing  ;  to  sep- 
arate by  friction  ;  as,  to  rub  oJ?'rust. 

To  rub  out ;  to  erase  ;  to  obliterate  ;  as,  to  rub  out 
marks  or  letters. 

2.  To  remove  or  separate  by  friction ;  as,  to  rub 
out  a  stain. 

To  rub  upon  ;  to  touch  hard.  Sidney. 

To  rub  up  ;  to  burnish  ;  to  polish  ;  to  clean. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  rouse  to  action  ;  as, 
to  rub  up  the  memory. 
RUB,  v.  i.    To  move   along  the   surface  of  a  body 
with  pressure;  as,  a  wheel  rubs  against  the  gate- 
post. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  chafe  ;  as,  to  rub  upon  a  sore. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  ;  as,  to  rub 
through  woods,  as  huntsmen ;  to  rub  through  the 
world.  Chapman.     L?  Estrange. 

RUB,  s.     The  act  of  rubbing  ;  friction. 

2.  That  which  renders  motion  or  progress  difficult ; 
collision  ;  hinderance  ;  obstruction. 

Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  way.  Shak. 

Upon  this  rub  the  English  embassadors  thought  fit  to  demur. 

Hcyward. 
All  sort  of  rubs  will  be  laid  in  the  way.  Davenant. 

3.  Inequality  of  ground  that  hinders  the  motion  of 
a  bpwl.  Shak. 

4.  Difficulty;  cause  of  uneasiness  ;  pinch. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub.         Shak. 

5.  Sarcasm  ;  joke  ;  something  grating  to  the  feel- 
ings. 

RUB,  1   n.     [rub  and  stone.]     A  stone,  usu- 

RUB'-STONE,  (       ally  some  kind  of  sandstone,  used 

to  sharpen  instruments  ;  a  whetstone. 
RUB'BAGE,    \ 

RUB'BIDGE,J  For  Rubbish.    [  Vulgar,  and  not  used.] 
RUB'BLE,       ) 
RUB'BED,  (rubd,)  pp.    Moved  along  the  surface  with 

a  pressure  ;  cleaned  ;  polished. 
RUB'BER,  n.     One  that  rubs. 

2.  The  instrument  or  thing  used  in  rubbing  or 
cleaning.  Swift, 

3.  A  coarse  file,  or  the  rough  part  of  it.    Moxon. 

4.  A  whetstone  ;  a  rubstone. 

5.  In  whist  and  some  other  games,  two  games  out  of 
three  ;  or  the  game  that  decides  the  contest;  or  a 
contest  consisting  of  tiiree  games. 

India  rubber:  caoutchouc,  a  substance  produced 
from  several  plants  of  South  America  ;  a  substance 
remarkably  pliable  and  elastic.     [See  Caoutchouc] 

RUB'BING,  n.  Act  of  rubbing,  scouring,  or  polish- 
ing. 

RUB'BING,  ppr.  Moving  along  the  surface  with  a 
pressure  ;  chafing  ;  scouring  ;  polishing. 

RUB'BTSH  ?>.  [from  rub ;  properly,  that  which  is 
rubbed  off;  but  not  now  used  in  this  limited  sense.] 


1.  Fragments  of  buildings  ;  broken  or  imperfect 
pieces  of  any  structure;  ruins. 

He  saw  the  Iowiih  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.  Dryden. 

2.  Waste  or  rejected  matter ;  any  thing  worthless. 

3.  Mingled  mass  ;  confusion.  Arbuthnot. 
RUB'BLE,                   i   n.     A  name   given    by  quarry- 
RUB'BLE-STONE,  j        men  to  the  upper  fragmenta- 
ry  and   decomposed   portion   of  a   mass  of  stone ; 
sometimes  applied  to  water-worn  stone.     [See  also 

Rubbaoe.]  Lycll 

RUB'BLE-WALL,  I   n.     In  masonry,  coarse  wal-ing 
RUB'BLE-WOKK,  j       constructed  of  rough  stones, 
not  large,  but  irregular  in  size  and  shape. 

Encyc.  Am.     Gloss  of  Arehit. 
RUB'BLY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  containing  rubble. 
RU-BE-FA'CIENT,  (-shent,)  a.     [L.  rubefucio,  infra.] 

Mttking  red. 
RU-BE-FA'CIENT,  n.     In   medicine,  a  substance   or 
external   application  which  produces  redness  of  the 
skin. 
RO'BEL-LITE,  n.     [from  L.  rubeus,  red.] 

A  red  variety  of  tourmaline,  varying  in  color 
from  a  pale  rose-red  to  a  deep  ruby.  Dana. 

RU-Bli'O-LA,  n.     The  measles. 

RU-BES'CENT,  a.  [L.  rubescens,  rubesco,  from  rubeo, 
to  redden  or  to  be  red.] 

Growing  or  becoming  red  ;  tending  to  a  red  color. 
RU'BE-ZAHL,  n.     [G.]     A  famous  mountain  spirit  of 
Germany,  sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  mischiev- 
ous, corresponding  to  Puck.     [See  Puck.] 

Encyc.  Am. 
Rt)'BI-€AN,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

Rubican  color  of  a  horse,  is  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black, 
with  a  light  gray  or  white  upon  the  flanks,  but  the 
gray  or  white  not  predominant  there.       Far.  Diet. 
RU'Bl-CEL,  n.     [L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

A  gem  or  mineral,  a  variety  of  ruby  of  a  reddish 
color,  from  Brazil.  Nicholson.     Brande. 

RO'BI-eON,  n.  A  small  river  which  separated  Italy 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  province  allotted  to  Cesar. 
When  Cesar  crossed  that  stream,  he  invaded  Italy, 
with  the  intention  of  reducing  it  to  his  power.  Hence 
the  phrase,  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  signifies,  to  take  a 
desperate  step  in  an  enterprise,  or  to  adopt  a  meas- 
ure from  which  one  can  not  recede,  or  from  which  he 
is  determined  not  to  recede. 
RO'BI-CUND,  a.     [L.  rubicundus.] 

Inclining  to  redness. 
RU-BI-CUND'I-TY,  n.    An  inclination  to  redness; 

ruddiness. 
Ru'BI-£D,  (ru'bid,)  pp.  or  a.    Red  as  a  ruby  ;  as,  a 

rubied  Up;  rubied  nectar.  Milton. 

RU-BIF'IC,  a.     [L.  ruber,  and/ncto.] 

Making  red  ;  as,  rubijic  rays.  Qreio. 

RU-BI-FI-€A'TION.  n.    The  act  of  making  red. 

Howell. 
RU'BI-FORM,  a.     [L.  ruber,  red,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  red  ;  as,  the  rubiform  rays  of 
the  sun  are  least  refrangible.  Newton. 

RO'BI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  ruber,  red,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  make  red.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

RU-BIG'I-NOrjS,  a.     Rusty. 
RU-BI'GO,  7t.   [L.]    Mildew,  a  kind  of  rust  on  plants, 

consisting  of  a  parasitic  fungus  or  mushroom. 
RO'BI-OUS,  a.     [L.  rubeus.] 

Red  ;  ruddy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RO'BLE,  (ru'bl,)  it.     [Russ.,  from  rublyu,  to  cut.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  of  Russia.  The  old  ruble  was 
worth  about  3s.  8d.  sterling,  or  85  cents.  The  new 
ruble,  coined  since  1762,  is  worth  nearly  3s.  3d.  ster- 
ling, or  75  cents.  Kelly. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  Russia.  The  bank  ruble 
of  100  copecks  is  worth  about  lid.  sterling,  or  21 
cents.  McCulloch. 

Ru'BRIC,  n.  [Fr.  rubrique)  L.  It.  and  Sp.  rubrica; 
from  L.  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

1.  A  title  or  article  in  certain  ancient  law  books; 
so  called  because  written  in  red  letters.        P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  directions,  printed  in 
prayer-books,  which  were  formerly  put  in  retl  letters. 

The  rubric  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  liturgy  are  established  by 
royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  liturgy  itself.  Nelson. 

The  name  has  sometimes  been  given  to  any  writ- 
ing or  printing  in  red  ink  in  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts, especially  the  date  and  place  on  a  title-page. 

Braitde. 
RO'BRie,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  red. 
RO'BRIG,  )  „    , 

RO'BIiie-AL,  j   "■     Red- 
RO'l'.Rie-AL,  a.     Placed  in  rubrics. 
RO'BRie-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  rubriratus.] 

To  mark  or  distinguish  with  red.  Herbert. 

Rfj'BRIC-ATE,  a.     Marked  with  red.  Spelman, 

IIO'BY,  n.  [Fr.  rubis;  Sp.  rubi:  Port,  rubi,  rubim;  It. 
rubiuo  ;  D.  robyn :  G.  Dan.  and  Sw.  rubin ;  Ir.  id. ; 
from  I*  rubeo,  to  be  red.] 

1.  A  precious  stone;  a  mineral  of  a  carmine  red 
color,  sometimes  verging  to  violet,  or  intermediate 
between  carmine  and  hyacinth  red ;  but  its  parts 
vary  in  color,  and  hence  it  is  called  .Sapphire  Robt 
orOitANCERED,  and  by  some  Vebmeili.e  or  Rubicel, 

Khwan. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ruby,  the  oriental  or  co- 
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miidum,  and  the  spinel.  The  latter  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  former  by  its  color  and  crystallization. 

Phillips. 

The  Balas  Ruby  is  a  bright  red  variety  of  the 
spinel. 

The  ruby  is  next  in  hardness  and  value  to  the 
diamond,  and  highly  esteemed  in  jewelry. 

2.  Redness  ;  red  color.  Shak. 

3.  Any  thing  red.  Milton. 

4.  A  blain  ;  a  blotch  ;  a  carbuncle. 

[The  ruby  is  said  to  be  the  stone  called  by  Pliny  a 
Carbuncle.] 

Ruby  of  arsenic  or  sulphur,  is  the  realgar,  protosul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  red  compound  of  arsenic  and 
sulphur.  Encyc.    Nicholson. 

Ruby  of  zinc,  is  the.  protosulphuret  of  zinc,  or  red 
blende. 

Rock  ruby ;  a  fine  red  variety  of  garnet.     Dana. 
Ruby  silver.     See  Red  Silver. 
RU'BY,  v.  U     To  make  red.  Pope. 

RU'BY,  a.     Of  the  color  of  the  ruby  ;  red  ;   as,  ruby 

lips. 
RO'BY-ING,  ppr.    Making  red. 

RUCK,  v.  t.    [L.  ruga,  to  wrinkle,  to  fold  ;  rwra,  a 
fold.j 

1.  To  cower;  to  bend  and  set  close.     [Not  in  use.] 

Oower. 

2.  To  draw  into  wrinkles  or  folds  ;  to  crease  ;  as, 
to  ruck  up  a  carpet.  Smart. 

[In  tliis  sense,  the  word  is  used  by  the  common 
people  of  New  England.] 
RUCK,  o/t.    To  squat  or  sit,  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 

Smart. 
2.  To  have  a  folded  or  ridgy  surface,  as  the  sleeve 
of  a  coat.  Forty. 

RUCK,  n.      A  wrinkle,  fold,  or  plait  in  a  piece  of 

cloth. 
RUCK'ED,  (mkt,)  pp.     Wrinkled. 
RUC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  ructo,  to  belch.] 

The  act  of  belching  wind  from  the  stomach. 
RUD,  to  make  red,  used  by  Spenser,  is   a  different 

spelling  of  Red.     [Obs.]     [See  Ruddy.] 
RUD,  n.     [Sax.  rude.     See  Red  and  Ruddy.] 

1.  Redness;  blush;  also,  red  ocher. 

2.  The  fish  rucltl. 

RUDD,  v.  *  [Probably  from  red,  ruddy.]  A  fresh-water 
European  fish  of  the  carp  family,  Leuciscus  ery- 
throphthalmus,  also  called  Red-eye.  It  differs  from 
the  roach,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  in  having  the 
dorsal  fin  placed  in  the  interval  between  the  ventral 
and  anal  fins.  Its  body  is  deep,  and  has  the  whole 
surface  tinged  with  a  brilliant  reddish  golden  hue. 
Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
j  RUD'DER,  7i.  [G.  ruder,  an  oar  and  a  rudder;  Sax. 
rather,  an  oar  ;  D.  roer,  for  roeder  ;  Sw.  roder ;  Dan. 
roer.  (See  Row.)  The  oar  was  the  first  rudder  used 
by  man,  and  is  still  the  instrument  of  steering  cer- 
tain boats.] 

1.  In  navigation,  the  instrument  by  which  a  ship 
is  steered  ;  thai  part  of  the  helm  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  broad  at  the  bottom,  which  enters 
the  water  and  is  attached  to  the  stern  post  by  hinges, 
on  which  it  turns.  This  timber  is  managed  by  means 
of  the  tiller  or  wheel.  Tottcn. 

2.  That  wi:ich  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.  Hudibraa. 

3.  A  sieve.     [Local.]     [See  Riddle.] 

Rudder  perch ;  a  small  fish  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  brown,  varied   with   large  round  spots  of 
yellow,  the  belly  and  sides  streaked   with  lines  of 
white  and  yellow.     This  fish  is  said  to  follow  the 
rudders  of  ships  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 
Catesby.     Pennant. 
RUD'DI-ED,  (rud'did,)  a.     Made  ruddy  or  red. 
RUD'DI-NESS,  n.     [from  ruddy.]    The  state  of  being 
ruddy;  redness,  or  rather  a  lively  flesh  color;  that 
degree  of  redness  which  characterizes  high  health  ; 
applied   chiefly  to  the  complexion  or  color  of  the 
human  skin  ;  as,  the  ruddiness  of  the  cheeks  or  lips. 
RUD'DLE,  n.     [W.   rhuzell;    from   the   root   of  red, 
ruddy.] 

The  name  of  a  species  of  red  earth,  colored  by 
sesquoxyd  of  iron ;  red  chalk,  which  see. 

Woodward. 
RUD'DLE-MAN,  n.    One  who  digs  ruddle. 
RUD'DOCK,  n.     [Sax.  rudduc ;  from  the   root  of  red, 
ruddy.] 
A  bird,  the  English  robin  or  redbreast. 

Edin.  Encyc. 
RUD'DY,   a.      [Sax.  rude,   rudu,   reod;  D.  rood ;   G. 
roth;  VV.  rhuz  ;  Gr.  cpvBonc  ;   Sans,  rudhira,  blood. 
This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical  orthography  of  Red, 
which  see.] 

1.  Of  a  red  color;  of  a  lively  flesh  color,  or  the 
color  of  the  human  skin  in  high  health.  Thus  we 
say,  ruddy  cheeks,  ruddy  lips,  a  ruddy  face  or  skin,  a 
ruddy  youth  ;  and  in  poetic  language,  ruddy  fruit. 
But  the  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  human  skin. 

Dryden.      Otiaay. 

2.  Of'a.bftght  yellow  color;  as,  ruddy  gold.  [Un- 
usual.]     ' .'  Dryden. 

RODE,  a.t  [Fr.  rude;   It.  rude  and  rozzo ;   Sp.  rudo ; 
L.  rudis ;  D.  raw;  G.  roh,  raw,  crude;  Arm.  t-us£. 


RUD 

The  sense  is  probably  rough,  broken,  and  this  word 
may  be  allied  to  ram  and  crude.  See  Class  Rd,  No. 
35,  38.] 

1.  Rough  ;  uneven ;  rugged  ;  unformed  by  art ; 
as,  rude  workmanship,  that  is,  roughly  finished ; 
rude  and  unpolished  stones.  Stillintrjleet. 

2.  Rough;  of  coarse  manners;  unpolished;  un- 
civil ;  clownish  ;  rustic ;  as,  a  rude  countryman  ; 
rude  behavior  ;  rude  treatment ;  a  rude  attack. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude,  uncivil  touch.  SliaJc. 

3.  Violent ;  tumultuous  ;  boisterous ;  turbulent ; 
as,  rude  winds ;  the  rude  agitation  of  the  sea. 

Boyle. 

4.  Violent ;  fierce  ;  impetuous  ;  as,  the  rude  shock 
of  armies. 

5.  Harsh  ;  inclement ;  as,  the  rude  winter. 

Waller. 

6.  Ignorant;  untaught;  savage;  barbarous;  as, 
the  rude  natives  of  America  or  of  New  Holland  ; 
the  rude  ancestors  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  Raw;  untaught ;  ignorant;  not  skilled  or  prac- 
ticed ;  as,  rude  in  speech  ;  rude  in  arms.      Wotton. 

8.  Artless  ;  inelegant ;  not  polished  ;  as,  a  rude 
translation  of  Virgil.  Dryden. 

RfjDE'LY,  ado.  With  roughness ;  as,  a  mountain 
rudely  formed. 

2.  Violently  ;  fiercely  ;  tumultuously.  The  door 
was  rudely  assaulted. 

3.  In  a  rude  or  uncivil  manner;  as,  to  be  rudely 
accosted. 

4.  Without  exactness  or  nicety ;  coarsely ;  as, 
work  rudely  executed. 

I  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty, 

To  strut  before  a  wanton,  ambling  nymph.  Shak. 

5.  Unskillfully. 

My  muse,  though  rudely,  has  resigned 

Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind.  Dryden. 

6.  Without  elegance. 

RODE'NESS,  n.  A  rough,  broken  state  ;  unevenness  ; 
vvildness;  as,  the  rudeness  of  a  mountain,  country, 
or  landscape. 

2.  Coarseness  of  manners  ;  incivility  ;  rusticity  ; 
vulgarity. 

And  kings  the  rudeness  of  their  Joy  must  bear.  Dryden. 

3.  Ignorance  ;  unskillfulness. 

What  he  did  amiss  was  rather  through  rudeness  and  want  of 
judgment.  Hayward. 

4.  Artlessness  ;  coarseness  ;  inelegance  ;  as,  the 
rudeness  of  a  painting,  or  piece  of  sculpture. 

5.  Violence  ;  impetuosity ;  as,  the  rudeness  of  an 
attack  or  shock. 

6.  Violence  ;  storminess  ;  as,  the  rudeness  of  winds 
or  of  the  season. 

RO'DEN-TU.RE,  n.     [Ft.,  from  L.  rudens,  a  rope.] 
In  architecture,  the  figure  of  a  rope  or  staff,  plain 
or  carved,  with  which  the  flutings  of  columns  are 
sometimes  filled.  Brande. 

RO'DE-RA-RY,  a.  [Low  L.  ruderarius ;  from  the 
root  of  rudis,  and  indicating  the  primary  sense  of 
rude,  to  be  broken.] 

Belonging  to  rubbish.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

RU-DE-RA'TION,  7i.  [Ij.  ruderatio,  from  rudero,  to 
pave  with  broken  stones.] 

Among  the  ancients,  a  method  of  laying  pavements, 
and  perhaps  of  building  walls,  with  rough  pebbles 
and  mortar.  Owilt. 

RCDES'ilY,  (rudz'be,)  n.  An  uncivil,  turbulent  fel- 
low.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

RO'DI-MENT,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  rudimentnm.  If  con- 
nected with  erudio,  it  denotes  what  is  taught,  and 
erudio  may  be  connected  with  the  Goth,  rodyan,  to 
speak,  Sax.  razdan,  to  read.  But  the  real  origin  is 
not  obvious.  It  may  have  been  formed  from  some 
word  in  Rd,  signifying  to  shoot  or  spring.] 

1.  A  first  principle  or  element ;  that  which  is  to 
be  first  learnt ;  as,  the  rudiments  of  learning  or 
science.  Articulate  sounds  are  the  rudiments  of  lan- 
guage ;  letters  or  characters  tire  the  rudiments  of 
written  language  ;  the  primary  rules  of  any  art  or 
science  are  its  rudiments.  Hence  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  any  art  or  science,  constitutes  the  be- 
ginning of  education  in  that  art  or  science. 

2.  The  original  of  any  thing  in  its  first  form.  Thus 
in  botany,  the  germen,  ovary,  or  seed  bud,  is  the  ru- 
diment of  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo  ;  and  the  seed  is  the 
rudiment  of  a  new  plant.  Martyn. 

Rudiment,  in  natural  histcmj,  is  also  an  imperfect 
organ,  one  which  is  never  fully  formed.  Thus  the 
flowers  in  the  genus  Pentstemon  have  four  stamens 
and  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  (a  simple  filament  without 
an  anther.) 

God  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 

Spectator. 

RO'DI-MENT,  v.  t.  To  furnish- with  first  principles 
or  rules  ;  to  ground  ;  to  settle  in  first  principles. 

Oayton. 

RU-DI-MENT'AL,       )  a.     Initial  ;  pertaining  to  rudi- 

RU-DI-MENT'A-RY,  ]  ments,  or  consisting  in  first 
principles  ;  as,  rudimcntal  essays.  Spectator. 

RU-DOLPH'INE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  set  of  as- 
tronomical tables,  computed  by  Kepler,  and  founded 


RUF 

on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe ;  so  named  from 
Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Bohemia.  Brande. 

ROE,  (ru,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  reowian,  hreowiun  ;  W.  rhuaw, 
rhuadu  ;  D.  rouwen ;  G.  reuen,  to  repent ;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  ruelse,  contrition.  This  is  the  L.  rudo,  to  roar, 
to  bray.     Class  Rd.] 

To  lament ;  to  regret ;  to  grieve  for ;  as,  to  rue  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ;  to  rue  the  day. 
Thy  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  juatly  rues.  Milton. 

ROE,  v.  i.    To  have  compassion.     [Not  in  use.] 

Cltaucer 
RUE,  7i.  Sorrow  ;  repentance.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
RUE,  (ru,)  7t.  [Sax.  rude ;  D.  ruit ;  G.  route  ;  Dan 
rude;  Gr.  /Wtj  ;  L.  and  It.  rata;  Sp.  ruda;  Fr.  rue; 
Arm.  ry ;  lr.  ruith,  raith;  Corn.  ryte.  Rue  is  a  con- 
tracted word.  Qu.,  from  its  bitter  taste,  grating, 
roughness.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Ruta,  of  several  species.  The 
common  garden  rue  is  medicinal.  It  has  a  strong, 
ungrateful  odor,  and  a  bitter  and  penetrating  taste. 

Encyc. 
Ru'£D,  (rude,)  pp.    Lamented;  grieved  for;  regret- 
ted. 
ROE'FUL,  (ru'-,)  a.      [rue  and  full]     WofuJ  ;  mourn- 
ful ;  sorrowful ;  to  be  lamented. 

Spur  them  to  rueful  work.  Shale. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow 

He  sighed  and  cast  a  rueful  eye.  Dryden. 

ROE'FUL-LY,  adv.     Mournfully ;  sorrowfully.     More. 
RuE'FJJL-NESS,  n.     Sorrowfulness;  mournfulness. 
RfjE'INO,  77.     Lamentation.  Smith. 

RU-ELLE',  (ru-el',)  77.  [Fr.,a  narrow  street,  from  rue, 
a  street.] 

A  circle  :  a  private  circle  or  assembly  at  a  private 
house.    [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

RU-FES'CENT,  a.     [L.  rufesco,  to  grow  red.] 

Reddish  ;  tinged  with  red.  Ed.  Encyc. 

RUFF,  re.*  [Arm.  rouffenn,  a  wrinkle;  W.  rhevu,  to 
thicken.] 

1.  A  piece  of  plaited  linen  worn  by  females  around 
the  neck.  »      Add'tson. 

2.  Something  puckered  or  plaited.  Pope. 

3.  A  European  river  fish,  of  the  perch  family, 
Acerina  vulgaris,  sometimes  called  the  smaller  river 
perch.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

*4.  A  bird  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Iviachetes  pregnax, 
allied  to  the  woodcock  and  sandpiper.  The  male 
has  a  tuft  of  feathers  around  the  neck  during  the 
breeding  season,  whence  the  name.  The  female  is 
called  Reeve.  Jardine. 

5.  A  state  of  roughness.    [Sax.  hreof.]     [  Obs.] 

Chapman. 

6.  Pride ;  elevation  ;  as,  princes  in  the  ruff  of  all 
their  glory.  L'Eslrange. 

7.  A  particular  species  of  pigeon. 

8.  At  cards,  the  act  of  winning  the  trick  by  trump- 
ing the  cards  of  another  suit.     [D.  trocf,  trocven.] 

RUFF,  v.  t.     To  ruffle  ;  to  disorder.  Spenser. 

2.  To  trump  any  other  suit  of  cards  at  wbist.  [D. 
troeven.] 

RUFF'ED,  (ruft,)  pp.     Ruffled  ;  disordered. 

RUF'FIAN,  (ruf 'yan,)  n.  [If  this  word  signifies  pri- 
marily a  robber,  it  is  from  the  root  of  rob,  Sw.  rb'fra, 
Dan.  rover.  In  Scottish,  ruffe  is  a  worthless  fellow. 
In  It.  ruffiano  is  a  pimp,  Sp.  rujiun,  Port,  rufiam;  D. 
roffaan,  id.] 

A  boisterous,  brutal  fellow  ;  a  fellow  ready  for  any 
desperate  crime  ;  a  robber  ;  a  cutthroat ;  a  murderer. 

Addison. 

RUF'FIAN,  (ruf 'yan,)  a.  Brutal ;  savagely  boisterous ; 
as,  ruffian  rage.  Pope. 

RUF'Fi  AN,  v.  i.  To  play  the  ruffian  ;  to  rage  ;  to  raise 
tumult.  Shak. 

RUF'FIAN-ISH,  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  manners 
of  a  ruffian. 

RUF'FIAN-ISM,  71.    The  act  or  conduct  of  a  ruffian. 

RUF'FI  AN-LIKE,  )  a.   Like  a  ruffian  ;  bold  in  crimes ; 

RUF'FIAN-LY,       j      violent ;  licentious.       Fulke. 

RUF'FLE,  (ruf'fl,)  0.  t.  [Beltiic,  ruyffelen,  to  wrin- 
kle. Chaucer  has  riveting,  wrinkling,  and  Spelman 
cites  riffura  or  ruffura  from  Bractun,  as  signifying  in 
law  a  breach  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  made  by  the 
stroke  of  a  stick.] 

1.  Properly,  to  wrinkle  ;  to  draw  or  contract  into 
wrinkles,  open  plaits,  or  folds.  Addison. 

2.  To  disorder  by  disturbing  a  smooth  surface  ;  to 
make  uneven  by  agitation  ;  as,  to  ruffle  the  sea  or  a 
lake. 

She  smoothed  the  ruffled  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  discompose  by  disturbing  a  calm  state  of;  to 
agitate  ;  to  disturb  ;  as,  to  ruffle  the  mind  ;  to  ruffe 
the  passions  or  the  temper.  It  expt  esses  less  than 
Fret  and  Vex. 

4.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion. 

Where  be6t 
He  might  the  rujjied  foe  invest.  Hudibraa. 

5.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

I  ruffled  up  fallen  leaves  in  heap.     [f/VusucT..]         Cluipman. 

6.  To  furnish  with  ruffles  ;  as,  to  ruffle  a  shirt. 
RUF'FLE,  (ruf'fl,)  v.  i.    To  gr^.w  rough  or  turbulent ; 

as,  the  winds  ruffle.  Shak. 
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2.  T;  nlay  loosely  ;  to  flutter. 

On  l\is  right  shotrfuer  his  thick  mane  reclined, 

Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  iiuhe  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  rough  ;  to  j:ir ;  to  be  in  contention. 

They  would  rujjle  with  Jurors.     [Obs.\  Bacon. 

HUF'FLE,  ?i.  A  strip  of  plaited  cambric,  or  other  fine 
cloth,  attached  to  some  border  of  a  garment,  as  to  the 
wristband  or  bosom.  That  at  the  bosom  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  English  a  Frill. 

2.  Disturbance  ;  agitation  ;  commotion  ;  as,  to  put 
the  mind  or  temper  in  a  ruffle. 

RUF'FLE,  )  n.     A  particular  beat  of  the  drum,  being 

RUFF,  \  a  low,  vibrating  sound,  not  so  loud  as 
a  roll,  used  on  certain  occasions  in  military  affairs 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  Lieutenant-generals  have  three 
ruffles,  as  they  pass  by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. ;  ma- 
jor-generals have  two;  brigadiers  one,  &c. 

Campbell,  Mil.  Diet.    Encyc. 

RUF'FLE,  (  v.  t.    To  beat  the  ruff  or  ruffle  of  the 

RUFF,         \      drum. 

RUF'FLED,  pp.  or  a.  Disturbed  ;  agitated  ;  furnished 
with  ruffles. 

RUF'FLE-LESS,  a.     Having  no  ruffles. 

RUF'FLE-MENT,  n.    Act  of  ruffling. 

RUF'FLEIt,  ».     A  bully  ;  a  swaggerer.     [Not  in  use.] 

RUF'FLING,  ppr.  Disturbing  ;  agitating  ;  furnishing 
with  ruffles. 

RUF'FLING,  n.    Commotion  ;  disturbance  ;  agitation. 

ROF'PtNGG'  i  ppr'     BeatinS  a  r0"  of  tlle  dluin- 
RUF'FLING,  )  n.  A  particular  beat  or  roll  of  the  drum, 
RUF'FING,     )      used  on  certain  occasions  as  a  mark 

of  respect. 
RO'FOUS,  a.    [L.  rufas ;  Sp.  rufo  ;  Port-ruivo;  prob- 
ably from  the  root  of  L.  rubeo.) 

rteddish  ;  of  a  reddish  color,  or  rather  of  a  brown- 
ish red.  Lindley. 
RUF'TER-HOOD,  n.     In  falconry,  a  hood  to  be  worn 

by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

RUG,  it.  [D.  ru.iV,  G.  ranch,  rough,  hairy,  shaggy  ; 
Sw.  rugg,  entangled  hair  ;  ruggig,  rugged,  sretggy. 
This  coincides  with  Dan.  rug,  W.  rhyg,  rye,  ti'.ivt  i-s, 
rough;  W.  rhug,  something  abounding  with  points. 
In  W.  brycaa  is  a  rug,  a  clog,  a  brogue  for  the  feeS, 
a  covering.  This  belongs  to  the  great  family  cf 
roun/t    L.  ruga,  rancus.] 

1.  A  coarse,  nappy  woolen  cloth,  used  for  a  bed- 
cover, and,  in  modern  times,  particularly,  for  cover- 
ing the  carpet  before  a  fireplace.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  to  a  coarse  kind  of  frieze  used  for 
winter  garments,  and  it  may  be  that  the  poor  in  seine 
countries  still  wear  it.  But  in  America,  I  believe, 
the  name  is  applied  only  to  a  bed-cover  for  ordinary 
beds,  and  to  a  covering  before  a  fireplace. 

2.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 
RC'GATE,  a.    Wrinkled  ;  having  alternate  ridges  and 

depressions.  Dana. 

RUG'GED,  a.  [from  the  root  of  rug,  rough,  which 
see.] 

1.  Rough  ;  full  of  asperities  on  the  surface  ;  broken 
into  sharp  or  irregular  points  or  crags,  or  otherwise 
uneven  ;  as,  a  rugged  mountain  :  a  rugged  road. 

2.  Uneven  j  not  neat  or  regular. 

His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged.    Sliak. 

3.  Rough  in  temper  ;  harsh  ;  hard  ;  crabbed  ;  aus- 
tere. South. 

4.  Stormy  ;  turbulent;  tempestuous;  as,  rugged 
weather  ;  a  rugged  season. 

5.  Rough  to  the  ear  ;  harsh  ;  grating  ;  as,  a  rugged 
verse  in  poetry  ;  rugged  prose.  Dryden. 

6.  Sour;  surly;  frowning;  wrinkled;  as,  rugged 
looks. 

7.  Violent ;  rude  ;  boisterous.  Hudibras. 

8.  Rough  ;  shaggy  ;  as,  drugged  bear.     Fairfax. 

9.  In  botany,  scabrous  ;  rough  with  tubercles  or 
stiff  points  ;  as  a  leaf  or  stem.  Martyn. 

RUG'GED-LY,  adv.     In  a  rough  or  rugged  manner. 
RUG'GED-NESS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

rugged  ;  roughness;  asperity  of  surface  ;  as,  the  rug- 

gedness  of  land  or  of  roads. 

2.  Roughness  of  temper  ;  harshness;  surliness. 

3.  Coarseness;  rudeness  of  manners. 

4.  Storminess  ;  boisterousness  ;  as  of  a  season. 
RUG'-GOVVN-£D,  a.     Wearing  a  coarse  gown  or  rug. 

Braum.  Sr  Fl. 
RUG'IN,  n.     A  nappy  cloth.    [JVnt  used.]     Wiseman. 
RO'GKNK,  (rfi'jcen,)».  [Fr.]  A  surgeon's  rasp.  Sharp. 
RO'GoSE,  )         r,  ..  .    ,  ,    . 

RO'OOUS    \         L      ruoostlsy  from  ruga,  a  wrinkle.  J 

1.  Wrinkled  ;  full  of  wrinkles.  Wiseman. 

2.  In  botany,  a  leaf  is  saitl  to  be  rugose  when  the 
veins  are  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  so  that  the 
latter  rises  into  little  inequalities,  as  in  sage,  prim- 
rose, cowslip,  &c.  Martyn.     Smith. 

RU-GOS'I-TY,  h.  A  state  of  being  wrinkled.  [Little 
used.]  Smith. 

RO'IN,  v.  [Fr.  mine,  from  L.  and  .Sp.  ruina;  It.  ruina 
and  rovina;  from  L.  ruo,  to  fall,  to  rush  down  ;  W. 
r he  win,  a  sudden  glide,  slip,  or  fall,  ruin  ;  rhew,  some- 
thing slippery  or  smooth,  ice,  frost;  rhcu,  to  move  or 
be  active;  rh;b,&  running  off;  rhcbtiz,  a  destroyer. 
Perhaps  the  latter  words  are  of  a  different  family'.] 


1.  Destruction  ;  fall ;  overthrow  ;  defeat  ;  that 
change  of  any  thing  which  destroys  it,  or  entirely 
defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it  for  use  ;  as,  the  ruin  of 
a  house  ;  the  ruin  of  a  ship  or  an  army  ;  the  ruin  of 
a  constitution  of  government ;  the  ruin  of  health  ;  the 
ruin  of  commerce  ;  the  ruin  of  public  or  private  hap- 
piness ;  the  ruin  of  a  project. 

2.  Mischief;  bane  ;  that  which  destroys 

The  ertn:s  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business.         Bacon. 

3.  Ruin;  more  generally,  ruins;  the  remains  of  a 
decayed  or  demolished  city,  house,  fortress,  or  any 
work  of  ail  or  other  thing;  as,  the  ruins  of  Balbec, 
Palmyra,  or  f'ersepolis  ;  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  a  castle 
in  ruins. 

The  labor  of  a  i_-v  \ 
ruins  of  an  o!d  ? 

4.  The  decayed  or  enfeebled  remains  of  a  natural 
object ;  as,  the  venerable  old  man  presents  a  great 
mind  in  ruins. 

5.  The  cause  of  destruction. 

They  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel.  —  2  Chrou.  xxviii. 
Rfj'IN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  miner.] 

1.  To  demolish  ;  to  pull  down,  burn,  or  otherwise 
destroy  ;  as,  to  ruin  a  city  or  an  edifice. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  rain  a  state  or 
government. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  as,  to  ruin  com- 
merce or  manufactures. 

4.  To  .destroy  in  any  manner ;  as,  to  rum  health  or 
happiness  ;  to  ruin  reputation. 

5.  Tti  counteract ;  to  defeat;  as,  to  ruin  a  plan  or 
project. 

6.  To  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune. 

By  thee  raised  1  ruin  all  my  toes.  Milton. 

tirace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

7.  To  impoverish  ;  as,  to  be  ruined  by  speculation. 
The  eyes  ot  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us.    Franklin. 

8.  To  bring  to  everlasting  misery  ;  as,  to  ruin  the 
soul. 

RO'IN,  v.  i.     To  fall  into  ruins.  Milton. 

2.  To  run  to  ruin  ;  tc  fall  into  decay  or  be  dilapi- 
dated. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polished  marble  build, 

Yet  shall  it  rain  like  the  moth's  frail  cell.  Sandys. 

3.  To  be  reduced  ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty  or  mis- 
ery. 

If  we  are  Ulp,  and  disturb  the  Icjustri 
shall  ruin  the  faster. 

Note.  —  This  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  is  now 
unusual. 

RO'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  To  demolish;  to  subvert;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  reduce  to  poverty.  [This  word  is  ill-formed, 
and  happily  is  become  obsolete.'] 

RU-IN-A'TION,  71.  Subversion;  overthrow;  demoli- 
tion.    [Inelegant  and  obsolete.] 

RO'IN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Demolished;  destroyed;  sub- 
verted ;  reduced  to  poverty  ;  undone. 

Rti'IN-ER,  7i.     One  that  ruins  or  destroys.     Chapman. 

RO'IN-1-FORM,  a.     [L.  ruina  and  .form.'] 

Having  the  appearance  of  ruins,  or  the  ruins  of 
houses.     Certain  minerals  are  said  to  be  ruiniform. 

RO'IN-ING,  ppr.  Demolishing;  subverting;  destroy- 
ing; reducing  to  poverty  ;  bringing  to  endless  mis- 
ery. 

RO'IN-OUS,  a.     [1  j.  ruin os us  i  Yr.ruineuz.] 

1.  Fallen  to  ruin  ;  entirely  decayed;  demolished  ; 
dilapidated  ;  as,  an  edifice,  bridge,  or  wall  in  a  ritiit- 
ous  state. 

2.  Destructive;  baneful  ;  pernicious;  bringing  or 
tending  to  bring  certain  ruin.  Who  can  describe  the 
ruinous  practice  of  intemperance  ? 

3.  Composed  of  ruins;  consisting  in  ruins;  as,  a 
ruinous  heap.     /■.-.  xvii. 

RO'IN-OUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  ruinous  manner;  destruc- 
tively. 

RtJ'IN-OUS-NESS,  7!.     A  ruinous  state  or  quality. 

RUL'A-BLE,  a.     Subject  to  rule  ;  accordant  to  rule. 

Bacon. 

ROLE,  77.  [W.  rheol ;  Arm.  reo! ;  Sax.  regal,  rengol ; 
Sw.  Dan.  G.  and  D.  rcgel ;  Fr.  regie  ;  Sp.  regla ;  Port. 
regoa,  regra ;  It.  regola ;  L.  regula,  from  rego,  to  gov- 
ern, that  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  or  make  straight.  I 
suppose  the  Welsh  rhrol  to  be  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  Government;  sway  ;  empire  ;  control  ;  supreme 
command  or  authority. 

A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  lhal  causelh  shame. 

Prov.  xvii. 
And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  laud  obeyed.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  is  established  as  a  principle,  stand- 
ard, or  directory  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  to  be 
adjusted  or  regulated,  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
formed ;  that  which  is  settled  by  authority  or  custom 
for  guidance  and  direction.  Thus  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct ;  a  canon  is  a  rule  of  eccle- 
siastical government;  the  precept  or  command  of  a 
father  is  a  rule  of  action  or  obedience  to  children  ; 
precedents  in  law  are  rules  of  decision  to  judges  ; 
maxims  and  customs  furnish  rules  for  regulating  (un- 
social opinions  and  manners.  The  laws  of  God  are 
rules  for  directing  us  in  life  paramount  to  all  others. 

A  rule  which  you  do  not  apply,  is  no  rule  at  all.  J.  M.  Mason. 


3.  An  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn,  oi 
short  lengths  measured. 

A  judicious  artist  will   use    nil  ere,  but  lie  will  trust  only  to  Ml 
ruie.  South. 

4.  Established  mode  or  course  of  proceeding  pre 
scribed  in  private  life.  Every  man  should  have  somt 
fixed  rules  for  managing  his  own  affairs. 

5.  A  maxim,  canon,  or  precept,  to  be  observed  in 
any  art  or  science.  Encyc. 

0.  In  monasteries,  corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or 
regulation  to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its  par- 
ticular members. 

7.  In  courts,  rutes  are  the  determinations  and  or- 
ders of  court,  to  be  observed  by  its  officers  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  court. 

8.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  determinate  mode 
prescribed  for  performing  any  operation  and  produ- 
cing a  certain  result. 

9.  In  grammar,  an  established  form  of  construction 
in  a  particular  class  of  words  ;  or  the  expression  of 
that  form  in  words.  Thus  it  is  a  rule,  in  English, 
that  5  or  es,  added  to  a  noun  in  Ihe  singular  number, 
forms  the  plural  of  that  noun  ;  but  man  forms  its  plu- 
ral men,  and  is  tin  exception  to  the  rule. 

Rule  of  three,  is  that  rule  of  arithmetic  which  di- 
rects, when  three  terms  are  given,  how  to  find  a 
fourth,  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  third 
term  as  tile  second  has  to  the  first. 
ROLE,  v.  t.  To  govern  ;  to  control  the  will  and  ac- 
tions of  others,  either  by  arbitrary  power  and  author- 
ity or  by  established  laws.  The  emperors  of  the  East 
rule  their  subjects  without  the  restraints  of  a  consti- 
tution. In  limited  governments,  men  are  ruled  by 
known  laws. 

If  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God  7  —  1  Tirr.    iii. 

2.  To  govern  the  movements  of  things  ;  to  con- 
duct; to  manage;  to  control.  That  God  rules  the 
world  he  has  created,  is  a  fundamental  article  of  be- 
lief. 

3.  To  manage  ;  to  conduct,  in  almost  any  manner. 

4.  To  settle  as  by  a  rule. 

That'3  a  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.  Alterbury. 

5.  To  mark  with  lines  by  a  ruler;  as,  to  rule  a 
blank  book. 

0.  To  establish  by  decree  or  decision ;  to  deter- 
mine ;  as  a  court. 
ROLE,  v.  i.     To  have  power  or  command  ;  to  exercise 
supreme  authority. 

Sy  vac  princes  rule.  —  Prov.  viti. 
It  is  often  followed  by  over. 

They  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors. —  fs.  xiv. 

We  subdue  and  rule  over  all  other  creatures.  liny. 

2.  In  law,  to  decide  ;  to  lay  down  and  settle  as  a 
rule  or  order  of  court. 

3.  Among  merchants,  tq  stand  or  maintain  a  level; 
as,  prices  rule  lower  than  formerly. 

RuL'jED,  pp.  Governed  ;  controlled  ;  conducted  ;  man- 
aged ;  established  by  decision. 

ROL'ER,  n.  One  that  governs,  whether  emperor, 
king,  pope,  or  governor;  any  one  that  exercises  su- 
preme power  over  others. 

2.  One  that  makes  or  executes  laws  in  a  limited 
or  fiee  government.  Thus  legislators  and  magis- 
trates are  called  rulers. 

3.  A  rule;  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal  with 
straight  edges  or  sides,  by  which  lines  are  drawn  on 
paper,  parchment,  or  other  substance.  When  a  ruler 
has  the  lines  of  chords,  tangents,  sines,  &c,  it  is 
called  a  Plane  Scale.  Encyc. 

ROL'ING,  ppr.  Governing;  controlling  the  will  and 
actions  of  intelligent  beings,  or  the  movements  of 
other  physical  bodies. 

2.  Marking  by  a  ruler. 

3.  Deciding;  determining. 

4.  a.  Predominant;  chief;  controlling;  as,  a  rul- 
ing passion. 

ROL'ING-LY,  adv.     Controlling!}'. 

ROL'Y,  a.  [from  rule.]  Orderly  ;  easily  restrained. 
[JVnt  in  use.]     [See  Unruly.] 

RUM,  7i.  [Perhaps  from  rheum,  a  flowing.  In  an  old 
author,  it  is  written  rhum.]  Spirit  distilled  from 
cane  juice,  or  from  the  scummings  of  the  juice  from 
the  boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle  or  molasses 
which  drains  from  sugar,  or  from  (hinder,  Ihe  lees  of 
former  distiilations.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

In  the  United  States,  rum  is  distilled  from  molasses 
only. 
2.  A  low,  cant  word  for  a  country  parson.    Swift 

RUM,  a.     Old-fashioned  ;  queer;  odd.    L/i  cant  word.] 

Smart. 

RUM'BLE,  (rum'bl,)  «.  A  seat  for  servants  behind  a 
carriage.  England. 

■RUM'liLE,  v.  i.  [D.  rommelcn  ;  G.  rummeln:  Dan 
rumlcr:  It.  rombare.  If  Rm  are  the  radical  letters 
this  word  may  be  referred  to  the  Ch.  Syr.  Ileb.  and 
Etb.  Dy->,  roam,  Class  Km,  No.  11.  With  a  prefix, 
grumble,  Gr.  fipeptt),  L.  frcmo,  Ir.  cruim,  thunder,  G. 
brmumen,  D.  brommen,  bremmen,  &x.  ;  Sw.  rama,  to 
bellow.] 

To  make  a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound  ;  as, 
thunder  rumbles  at  a  distance,  hut  when    near,  its 
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sound  is  sharp  and  rattling;  a  heavy  carriage  rum- 
bles on  the  pavement. 

UUM'Bl.F.R,  n.     The  pe'son  or  thing  that  rumbles. 

RU.M'BLING,  ppr.  or  ..  Making  a  low,  heavy,  con- 
tinued sound;  as,  rumbling  thunder.  A  rumbling 
noise  is  a  low,  heavy,  continued  noise. 

RUM  itLING,  71.  A  low,  heavy,  continued  sound. 
Jer.  xlvii. 

RUMTiLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  rumbling  manner. 

RL'M'-ISUD,  w.  A  grog  blossom  ;  the  popular  name  of 
a  redness  occasioned  by  the  detestable  practice  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.  Rum-buds  usually  appear  first  on 
the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  face.  This 
term  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  disease  techni- 
cally defined  to  be  an  unsuppurative  papule,  station- 
ary, confluent,  red,  mottled  with  purple,  chielly 
affecting  the  face,  sometimes  produced,  and  always 
aggravated,  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  expo- 
sure to  heat,  &.C  It  is  technically  called  Tontkus  co- 
rymbifer,  and  popularly  pimpled  face.     [America.] 

Rush. 

RO'MEN,  n.  [L.]  The  cud  of  a  ruminant ;  also,  the 
upper  stomach  of  animals  which  chew  the  cud. 

RO'MI-NANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  rumuw.} 

Chewing  the  cud  ;  having  the  property  of  chewing 
again  what  has  been  swallowed  ;  as,  ruminant  ani- 
mals. Ray. 

RO'MI-NANT,  n.     An   animal  that  chews   the   cud. 
Ruminants  are  four-footed,  hairy,  and  viviparous. 
Enctic.     Ray.     Derham. 
An  animal  that  chews  the  cud,  as  the  camel,  deer, 
goat,  and  bovine  kind.  Bell. 

RO'Ml-NANT-LY,  ado.     By  chewing. 

RU-MI-NAN'TIA,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  herbivorous 
animals,  having  four  stomachs,  the  first  so  situated 
as  to  receive  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matters 
coarsely  bruised  by  a  first  mastication,  which  passes 
into  the  second,  where  it  is  moistened  and  formed 
into  little  pellets,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
bringing  again  to  the  mouth  to  be  rechewed,  after 
which  it  is  swallowed  into  the  third  stomach,  from 
which  it  passes  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  finally  di- 
gested. The  camel,  the  deer,  the  bovine  genus,  the 
goat,  and  the  sheep,  are  examples  of  this  order. 

Ru'MI-NATE,  v.  i.  [Fr.  rummer',  L.  rurnino,  from 
rumen,  the  cud  ;  W.  rkum,  that  swells  out.] 

1.  To  chew  the  cud  ;  to  chew  again  what  has  been 
slightly  chewed  and  swallowed.  Oxen,  sheep,  deer, 
goat?  camels,  hares,  and  squirrels,  ruminate  in  fact ; 
oth  /nimals,  as  moles,  bees,  crickets,  beetles,  crabs, 
&.C.,  only  appear  to  ruminate.  Peycr.     Kncyc. 

The  only  animals  endowed  with  the  genuine  fac- 
ulty of  rumination,  are  the  Runiinantia,  or  cloven- 
hoofed  quadrupeds,  (Pecora,  Linntcus  ;)  but  the 
hare,  although  its  stomach  is  differently  organized, 
is  an  occasional  and  partial  ruminant.     Ed.  Encye. 

2.  To  muse  ;  to  meditate ;  to  think  again  and 
again  ;  to  ponder.  It  is  natural  to  ruminate  on  mis- 
fortunes. 

He  practices  a  slow  meditation,  and  rumimtes  on  the  subject 

Watte. 
RU'MI-NaTE,  v.  I.     To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  muse  on  ;  to  meditate  over  and  over  again. 
Mad  with  desire,  she  ruminates  her  sin.  Dnjden. 

RO'MI-NATE,      la.     In  botany,  pierced  by  numerous 
RO'MI-NA-TED,  \      narrow  cavities,  full  of  dry,  cel- 
lular matter,  like  the  albumen  of  a  nutmeg.    Liudley. 
RO'MI-Na-TED,  pp.     Chewed  again  ;  mused  on. 
RO'MI -NA-TING,   ppr.    or  a.      Chewing    the    cud; 

musing. 
RU-MI  NA'TION,  n.     [L.  ruminatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

2.  The  [lower  or  property  of  chewing  the  cud. 
Rurnniauon  is  given  io  animal: 

a  great  store  of  food,  and  i 

3.  A  musing  or  continued  thinking  on  a  subject; 
deliberate  meditation  or  reflection. 

Peering  full  or  rumination  sad.  Thomson. 

RO'MI-NA-TOR,  n.  One  that  ruminates  or  muses  on 
any  subject;  one  that  pauses  to  deliberate  and  con- 
sider. Cutgrave. 

RUM'MAGE,  n.  A  searching  carefully  by  looking 
into  every  corner,  and  bv  tumbling  over  things. 

RUM'MAGE,  v.  1.     [Q.U.  L.  nmor,  or  Fr.  remuer.] 
To  search  narrowly  by  looking  into  every  corner, 
and  turning  over  or  removing  goods  or  other  things. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold.  Dryden. 

RUM'MAGE,  v.  i.  To  search  a  place  narrowly  by 
looking  among  things. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little  Britain  and  Duck- 
l.ane.  Swift. 

RUM'MA-GED,  pp.     Searched  in  every  corner. 

RUM'MA-GING,  ppr.    Searching  in  every  corner 

UUM'MER,  ?i.  [D.  roemer,  a  wine  glass,  from  rocmen; 
to  vaunt,  brag,  or  praise.] 

A  glass  or  drinking  cup.     [JYot.  in  use.]     Philips. 

RO'MOR,  ;i.  [L.]  Flying  or  popular  report;  a  cur- 
rent story  passing  from  one  person  to  another,  with- 
out any  knc  vn  authority  for  the  truth  of  it. 

Rumor  next,  ami  chance, 
And  tumult,  and  confusion,  all  embroiled.  Mi/Ion. 

When    vc  shall   hear  ol'  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  be  ye  not 
troubled.  —  Mark  xhi. 
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2.  Report  of  a  fact ;  a  story  well  authorized. 

This  rumor  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judca.  —  Luke  vii. 

3.  Fame  ;  reported  celebrity. 

Great  is  the  rumor  of  this  dreadful  knight.  Shale. 

RO'MOR,  v.  t.    To  report ;  to  tell  or  circulate  a  report. 

'Twas  rumored 
My  father  'scaped  from  out  the  citadel.  Dryden. 

RCMOR-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Told  among  the  people  ;  re- 
ported. 

RO'MOR-ER,  n.     A  reporter  ;  a  teller  of  news.    Shak. 

RO'MOR-ING,  ppr.     Reporting;  telling  news. 

RU'MOR-OUS,  a.     Famous ;  notorious.    [Obs.]    Bale. 

RUMP,  n.  [G.  rumpfi  Sw.  rumpa;  Dan.  rumpe  or 
rompc.] 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone  of  an  animal,  with 
the  parts  adjacent.  Among  the  Jews,  the  rump 
was  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

Encyc. 

2.  The  buttocks.  Hudibras. 
Rump  parliament :   in  English  history,  a  name  of 

contempt  given  to  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which,  in  1659,  after  Richard  Cromwell  had 
resigned  the  protectorate,  was  assembled  by  a  coun- 
cil of  officers.  One  who  had  been  a  member  of  this 
parliament,  or  who  favored  it,  was  called  a  rumper. 

Brandt. 

RUM'PLE,  (rum'pl,)  v.  i.  [D.  rampelen,  to  rumple; 
Sax.  hrympelle,  a  fold  ;  probably  connected  with 
crumple,  W.  crwm,  crom,  crooked,  crytnu,  to  bend.] 

To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  uneven  ;  to  form  into  irreg- 
ular inequalities  ;  as,  to  rumple  an  apron  or  a  cravat. 

Swift. 

RUM'PLE,  it.     A  fold  or  plait.  Dryden, 

RUM'PL£D,  pp.  Formed  into  irregular  wrinkles  or 
folds. 

RUMP'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  tail;  as,  a  rumplcss 
fowl.  Lawrence. 

RUM'PLING,  ppr.     Making  uneven. 

RUM'PLJS,  n.     A  disturbance  ;  noise  and  confusion. 
[Low,  but  used  colloquially  in  England  and  America.] 

RUN,  v.  i.:  pret.  Ran  or  Rtr^,  pp.  Run.  [Sax.  rennan  ; 
and,  with  a  transposition  of  letters,  cernan,  arnian, 
yrnan  ;  Goth,  rinnan ;  D.  rennen  ;  G.  renncn,  rinnen  ,' 
Dan.  rinder ;  Sw.  rclnua.  The  Welsh  has  rhin,  a 
running,  a  channel,  hence  the  Rhine.] 

1.  To  move  or  pass  in  almost  any  manner,  as  on 
the  feet  or  on  wheels.  Men  and  other  animals  run 
on  their  feet;  carriages  run  on  wheels,  and  wheels 
run  on  their  axletrees. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  on  the  feet  with  celerity  or 
rapidity,  by  lertps  or  long,  quick  steps  ;  as,  men  and 
quadrupeds  run  when  in  haste. 

3.  To  use  the  legs  in  moving;  to  step;  as,  children 
run  alone  or  run  about.  Locke. 

4.  To  move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  run  about.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  proceed  along  the  surface;  to  extend;  to 
spread  ;  as,  the  fire  runs  over  a  field  or  forest. 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.  —  Exod.  ix. 

6.  To  rush  with  violence  ;  as,  a  ship  runs  against 
a  rock  ;  or  one  ship  runs  against  another. 

7.  To  perform  a  passage  by  land  or  water  ;  to  pass 
or  go ;  as,  ships,  railroad  cars,,  stage-coaches,  &x., 
run  regularly  between  different  places. 

8.  To  contend  in  a  race  ;  as,  men  or  horses  run  for 
a  prize. 

9.  To  flee  for  escape.  When  General  Wolfe  was 
dying,  an  officer  standing  by  him  exclaimed,  "See 
how  they  run ! "  "  Who  run  ?  "  said  the  dying  hero. 
"  The  enemy,"  said  the  officer.  "  Then  I  die  hap- 
py," said  the  general. 

10.  To  depart  privately  ;  to  steal  away. 
My  conscience  will  serve  me  t' 

11.  To  flow  in  any  manner,  slowly  or  rapidly  ;  to 
move  or  pass  ;  as  a  fluid.  Rivers  run  to  the  ocean 
or  to  lakes  ;  the  Connecticut  runs  on  sand,  and  its 
water  is  remarkably  pure  ;  the  title  runs  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour  ;  tears  run  down  the  cheeks. 

12.  To  emit ;  to  let  flow. 

1  command  that  die  conduit  run  nothing  hut  ciaret.         Shnk. 
Rivers  run  potable  gold.  Milton. 

But  this  form  of  expression  is  elliptical,  with  being 
omitted  ;  "  rivers  run  with  potable  gold." 

13.  To  be  liquid  or  fluid. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run,  Addison. 

14.  To  be  fusible  ;  to  melt. 

Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.  Woodward. 

15.  To  fuse  ;  to  melt. 

Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  die  fire,  that  is,  run  or  melt,  for  then 
it  will  be  britile.  Moxon. 

16.  To  turn  ;  as,  a  wheel  runs  on  an  axis  or  on  a 
pivot. 

17.  To  pass  ;  to  proceed  ;  as,  to  run  through  a 
course  of  business  ;  to  run  through  life  ;  to  rit7i  in  a 
circle  or  a  line ;  to  run  through  all  degrees  of  pro- 
motion. 

18.  To  flow,  as  words,  language,  or  periods.  The 
lines  run  smoothly. 
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19.  To  pass,  as  time. 

As  fast  as  our  tin 
lives  that  it  r 

20.  To  have  a  legal  course;  to  be  attached  to;  to 
have  legal  effect. 

Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  oy  exported,  and  that 
but  once  for  all  ;  whereas  interest  rung  as  well  uno.t  our 
ships  as  goods,  and  must  he  yearly  paid.  Child*. 

21.  To  have  a  course  or  direction. 

Where  the  generally-allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it. 

Locke. 

Shak. 

22.  To  pass  in  thought,  speech,  or  practice ;  as,  to 
run  through  a  series  of  arguments;  to  run  from  one 
topic  to  another. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgic,  has  run  into  a  set  of  precepts  foreigo 
to  his  subject.  Addison. 

23.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily  or  in  few  words. 
The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  account. 

ArbudinoU 

24.  To  have  a  continued  tenor  or  course.  The  con- 
versation ran  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks. 

The  k\ 
kins 

25.  To  be  in  motion ;  to  speak  incessantly.  Her 
tongue  runs  continually. 

26.  To  be  busied. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  good 
circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  had  ones.  Swift. 

27.  To  be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they  run  a  great 
while  in  Rome.  Temple. 

28.  To  be  received  ;  to  have  reception,  success,  or 
continuance.  The  pamphlet  runs  well  among  a  cer- 
tain class  tif  people. 

29.  To  proceed  in  succession. 

She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run, 

Each  sire  impressed  and  glaring  in  his  son.  Pope. 

30.  To  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another ; 
as,  to  run  into  confusion  or  error;  to  run  distracted. 

Addison. 

31.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

You  should  run  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

32.  To  be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years'  profitB  of 
his  lands,  before  he  Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process 
that  runneth  against  him.  Bacon. 

33.  To  be  generally  received. 

He  was  not  ignorant  what  report  run  of  himself.  Knolles. 

34.  To  be  carried  ;  to  extend  ;  to  rise  ;  as,  debates  , 
run  high. 


In  popish  countries,  the  power  of  the  clergy  ru 

35.  To  have  a  track  or  course. 
Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  ■ 


t  higher. 

Ayliffe. 


36.  To  extend  ;  to  lie  in  continued  length.  Veins 
of  silver  run  in  different  directions. 

37.  To  have  a  certain  direction.  The  line  71171s 
east  and  west. 

38.  To  pass  in  an  orbit  of  any  figure.  The  planets 
run  their  periodical  courses  ;  the  comets  do  not  run 
lawless  through  the  regions  of  space. 

39.  To  tend  in  growth  or  progress.  Pride  is  apt  to 
TTiii  into  a  contempt  of  others. 

40.  To  grow  exuberantly.  Young  persons  of  10  or 
12  years  old  soon  run  up  to  men  and  women. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  ru7i  to  leaves, 
treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their  rooting.    Mortimer. 

41.  To  discharge  pus  or  other  matter ;  as,  an  ulcer 
runs. 

42.  To  reach  ;  to  extend  to  the  remembrance  of; 
as,  time  out  of  mind,  the  memory  of  which  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary. 

43.  To  continue  in  time,  before  it  becomes  due  and 
payable  ;  as,  a  note  runs  thirty  days;  a  note  of  six 
months  has  ninety  days  to  run. 

44.  To  continue  in  effect,  force,  or  operation. 

The  statute  may  be  prevented  from  running  —  by  the  act  of  the 
creditor.  flopkinson.     Wheaton's  Rep. 

45.  To  press  with  numerous  demands  of  payment ; 
as,  to  run  upon  a  bank. 

46.  To  pass  or  fall  into  fault,  vice,  or  misfortune  ; 
as,  to  run  into  vice  ;  to  run  into  evil  practices  ;  to  run 
into  debt ;  to  ran  into  mistakes. 

47  To  fall  or  pass  by  gradual  changes  ;  to  make  a 
transition  ;  as,  colors  rim  one  into  another. 

48.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 

Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  governments.      Swift. 

49.  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  principle.  Upon 
that  the  apostle's  argument  runs.     [Rare.] 

Atterbury. 

50.  To  pass  or  proceed  in  conduct  or  management. 

Tarquin,  rujming  into  all  the  methods  of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel 
reigu,  was  expelled.  Swift. 

51.  To  creep  ;  to  move  by  creeping  or  crawling  ; 
as,  serpents  run  on  the  ground. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


fHae  T.hiU  of  Synonyms. 


RUN 

52.  To  slide  ;  as,  a  sled  or  sleigh  runs  on  the  snow. 

53.  To  dart ;  to  shoot ;  as  a  meteor  in  the  sky. 

54.  To  fly  ;  to  move  in  the  air ;  as,  the  clouds  run 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 

55.  In  Scripture,  to  pursue  or  practice  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Ye  did  run  well ;  who  did  binder  you  f —  Gal.  v. 

56.  In  elections,  to  have  interest  or  favor ;  to  be 
supported  by  votes.  The  candidate  will  not  run,  or 
he  will  run  well. 

To  ran  after ;  to  pursue  or  follow. 
2.  To  search  for;  to  endeavor  to  find  or  obtain  ; 
aa,  to  run  after  similes.  Locke 

To  run  at;  to  attack  with  the  horns,  as  a  bull. 

To  run  away  ;  to  flee  ;  to  escape. 

To  run  away  with;  to  hurry  without  deliberation. 

Locke. 
2.  To  convey  away ;  or  to  assist  in  escape  or  elope- 
ment. 

To  run  in ;  to  enter ;  to  step  in. 

To  run  into  ;  to  enter;  as,  to  nut  into  danger. 

To  run  tit  trust ;  to  run  in  debt ;  to  get  credit.  [JVo« 
in  use.] 

To  run  in  with ;  to  close  ;  to  comply  ;  to  agree  with. 
[Unusual.]  Baker. 

2.  To  make  toward  ;  to  near  ;  to  sail  close  to  ;  as, 
to  run  in.  witk  the  land  ;  a  seaman's  phrase. 

To  run  down  a  coast ;  to  sail  along  it. 

To  run  on;  to  be  continued.  Their  accounts  had 
run  on  for  a  year  or  two  without  a  settlement. 

2.  To  talk  incessantly. 

3.  To  continue  a  course.  Drayton. 

4.  To  press  with  jokes  or  ridicule  ;  to  abuse  with 
sarcasms  ;  to  bear  hard  on. 

To  run  over ;  to  overflow ;  as,  a  cup  runs  over  ;  or 
the  liquor  runs  over. 

To  run  nut ;  to  come  to  an  end  ;  to  expire  ;  as,  a 
lease  runs  out  at  Michaelmas. 

2.  To  spread  exuberantly  ;  as,  insectile  animals 
run  out  into  legs.  Hammond. 

3.  To  expatiate  ;  as.  to  run  out  into  beautiful  di- 
gressions.    He  runs  out  in  praise  of  Milton. 

Addison. 

4.  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted  ;  as,  an  estate  man- 
aged without  economy  will  soon  run  out. 

5.  To  become  poor  by  extravagance. 

,  no  doubt 

t  out.  Dryden. 

To  run  riot ;  to  go  to  the  utmost  excess. 
To  run  up ;  to  rise  ;    to  swell ;   to  amount.     Ac- 
counts of  goods  credited  run  up  very  fast. 
RUN,  v.  t.      To   drive   or  push  ;    in  a  general  sense. 
Hence,  to  ran  a  sword  through  the  body,  is  to  stab  or 
pierce  it. 
2.  To  drive  ;  to  force. 
A  talkative   person  runs  himself  upon  great  inconveniences,  by 

blabbing  out  hia  own  or  others'  secrets.  Ray. 

Others,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run  natural  philoso- 
phy into  metaphysical  notions.  Locke. 


3.  To  cause  to  be  driven. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

4.  To  melt ;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.  Fellon. 

5.  To  incur ;  to  encounter  ;  to  run  the  risk  or 
hazard  of  losing  one's  property.  To  run  the  danger, 
is  a  phrase  not  now  in  use. 

6.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive  them,  and  run 
his  furtune  with  them.  Clarendon. 

7.  To  smuggle;  to  import  or  export  without  pay- 
ing the  duties  required  by  law  ;  as,  to  run  goods. 

8.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  contempla- 
tion ;  as,  to  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original. 

South. 
I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul,  and  run  it  up 
to  its  punctum  saliens.  Collier. 

9.  To  push  ;  to  thrust ;  as,  to  run  the  hand  into 
the  pocket  or  the  bosom  ;  to  run  a  nail  into  trte  foot. 

10.  To  ascertain  and  mark  by  metes  and  bounds; 
as,  to  run  a  line  between  towns  or  states. 

11.  To  cause  to  ply;  to  maintain  in  running  or 
passing;  as,  to  run  a  stage-coach  from  London  to 
Bristol :  to  run  a  line  of  packets  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York. 

12.  To  cause  to  pass  ;  as,  to  run  a  rope  through  a 
block. 

13.  To  found  ;  to  shape,  form,  or  make  in  a  mold  ; 
to  cast ;  as,  to  run  buttons  or  balls. 

To  run  down ;  in  hunting,  to  chase  to  weariness  ; 
as,  to  run  down  a  stag. 

2.  Ill  navigation,  to  run  down  a  vessel,  is  to  run 
against  her,  end  on,  and  sink  her.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  To  crush  ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  overbear. 
Religion  is  rundown  by  the  license  of  thes-  times.     Berkeley. 

To  run  hard ;  So  press  with  jokes,  sarcasm,  or  ridi- 
cule. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  importunately. 

To  run  oner;  to  recount  in  a  cursory  manner;  to 
narrate  hastily  ;  as,  to  run  over  the  particulars  of  a 
story. 

2.  To  consider  cursorily. 


RUN 

3.  To  pass  the  eye  over  hastily. 

To  run  out ;  to  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  exhaust ;  as,  to  rim  out  an  estate. 

To  run  through ;  to  expend  ;  to  waste  ;  as,  to  run 
through  an  estate. 

To  run  up ;  to  increase ;  to  enlarge  by  additions. 
A  man  who  takes  goods  on  credit,  is  apt  to  run  up 
his  account  to  a  large  sum  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

2.  To  thrust  up,  as  any  thing  long  and  slender. 
RUN,  n.    The  act  of  running. 

2.  Course;  motion;  as,  the  rim  of  humor.   Bacon. 

3.  Flow  ;  as,  a  run  of  verses  to  please  the  ear. 

Broome. 

4.  Course  ;  process  ;  continued  series  ;  as,  the  run 
of  events. 

5.  Way  ;  will ;  uncontrolled  course. 

Our  family  must  have  their  run.  Arbulhnol. 

6.  General  reception  ;  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a  general  run  or  long 
continuance,  if  not  diversified  with  humor.  Addison. 

7.  Modish  or  popular  clamor  ;  as,  a  violent  run 
against  university  education.  Swift. 

8.  A  genera]  or  uncommon  pressure  on  a  bank  or 
treasury  for  payment  of  its  notes. 

9.  The  aftmost  part  of  a  ship's  bottom.   Mar.  Diet. 

10.  The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship;  as,  we  had  a 
good  run. 

11.  A  voyage  ;  also,  an  agreement  among  sailors 
to  work  a  passage  from  one  placo  to  another. 

Mar.  Diet. 

12.  A  pair  of  mill-stones.  A  mill  has  two,  four, 
or  six  runs  of  stones. 

13.  Prevalence;  as,  a  disease,  opinion,  or  fashion 
has  its  run. 

14.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  America,  a 
small  stream  ;  a  brook. 

In  the  long  run,  (at  the  long  run,  not  so  generally 
used,)  signifies  the  whole  process  or  course  of  things 
taken  together  ;  in  the  final  result ;  in  the  conclusion 
or  end. 

The  run  of  mankind;  the  generality  of  people. 
RUN'A-GATE,  ti.     [Fr.  runagat.) 

A  fugitive  ;  an  apostate ;  a  rebel ;  a  vagabond. 

Sidney.     Shak. 
RUN'A-WaY,  n.      [run  and  away.]     One   that   flies 
from   danger  or  restraint;   one  that  deserts  lawful 
service  ;  a  fugitive.  Shak. 

RUN-Oa'TION,  ii.     [L.  runcatio.] 

A  weeding.     [JYot  in  use.]  Evelyn, 

RUN'CI-NATE,  a.*  [L.  runcina,  a  saw.] 

In  botany,  a  runcinate  leaf  is  a  sort  of  pinnatifid 
leaf,  with  the  lobes  convex  before  and  straight  be- 
hind, like  the  teeth  of  a  double  saw,  as  in  the  dan- 
delion. Martijn. 

A  leaf  which  has  sinuses,  and  of  course  lobes, 
that  slope  backward,  is  said  to  be  runcinate. 

Lion  toothed  ;  cut  into  several  transverse,  acute 
segments,  pointing  backward.  Smith. 

RUN'DLE,  (run'dl,)  n.     [from  round,  G.  rund.] 

1.  A  round  ;  a  step  of  a  ladder.  Duppa. 

2.  Something  put  round  an  axis;  a  peritrochium; 
as,  a  cylinder  with  a  rundlc  about  it.  Wilkins. 

RUND'LET,  )  n.     [from  round.]     A  small  barrel  of  no 

RUN'LET,  )  certain  dimensions.  It  may  contain 
from  three  to  twenty  gallons.  Encyc. 

RUNE,  n.  [See  Runic.]  The  Runic  letter  or  charac- 
ter. Temple.     • 

RO'NER,  n.  A  bard  or  learned  man  among  the  an- 
cient Goths.     [See  Runic.]  Temple. 

RONES,  n.  pi.     Gothic  characters,  poetry,  or  rhymes. 

Temple. 

RUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Ri  no. 

RUNG,  n.  A  floor  timber  in  a  ship,  whence  the  upper 
end  is  called  a  Rung-head  ;  more  properly,  a  Floor- 
head.  Mar.  Diet. 

RtJ'NlC,  a.  [W.  rhin,  Ir.  run,  Goth,  rnita,  Sax.  run,  a 
secret  or  mystery,  a  letter.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of 
the  ancient  Goths.  [In  Russ.  chronoyu  is  to  con- 
ceal.] 

RUN'LET,  71.    A  little  run  or  stream ;  a  brook. 
2.  See  Rundlet. 

RUN'NEL,  re.  [from  run.]  A  rivulet  or  small  brook. 
[JVM  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

RUN'NER,  n.  [from  run.]  One  that  runs ;  that 
which  runs. 

2.  A  racer.  Dryden. 

3.  A  messenger.  Swift. 
4. .A  thread-like  stem,  running  along  the  ground, 

as  in  the  strawberry,  and  forming  at  its  extremity 
roots  and  a  young  plant.  Lindley. 

5.  One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill.  Mortimer. 

6.  A  bird.  Jlinsworth. 

7.  A  rope  used  to  increase  the  mechanical  power 
of  a  tackle.  Tottrn. 

8.  One  of  the  timbers  on  which  a  sled  or  sleigh 
slides. 

RUN'NET,  n.  [D.  runzel,  from  ranncn,  ronnen,.  to 
curdle;  G.  rinnen,  to  curdle,  and  to  run  or  How; 
Sax.  gernnnni,  coagulated.  It  is  also  written  Ren- 
net, which  see.] 

The  prepared  stomach,  or  the  coagulated  milk 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  calves  or  other  sucking 


RUS 

quadrupeds.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  liquor 
prepared  by  steeping  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's 
stomach  in  water,  and  to  tiie  membrane  itself  This 
is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  converting  it  into 
curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.  Encyc. 

RUN'NING,  ppr.  Moving  or  going  with  rapidity; 
flowing. 

2.  a.     Kept  for  the  race  ;  as,  a  running  horse. 

Law. 

3.  In  succession ;  without  any  intervening  day, 
year,  &c.  ;  as,  to  visit  two  days  running ;  to  sow 
land  two  years  running. 

4.  Discharging  pus  or  other  matter;  as,  a  running 
sore. 

RUN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  running,  or  passing  with 
speed. 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows  ;  as,  the  first  running 
of  a  still  or  of  cider  at  the  mill. 

3.  The  discharge  of  an  ulcer  or  other  sore. 
RUN'NING-FIGHT,(-nte,)7i.     A  battle  in  which  one 

party  flees  and  the  ether  pursues,  but  the  party  fleeing 
keeps  up  the  contest. 

RUN'NING-FIHE,  n.  A  term  used  when'troops  fire 
rapidlv  in  succession.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

RUN'NING-RIG'GING,  n.  That  part  of  a  ship's  rig- 
ging or  ropes  which  passes  through  blocks,  &c.  ;  in 
distinction  from  Standing-kigging.  [See  Rig- 
ging.] 

RUN'NiNG-TI'TLE,  n.  In  printing,  the  title  of  a 
book  that  is  continued  from  page  to  page  on  the 
upper  margin. 

RUNN'ION,  ii.     [Fr.  rogner,  to  cut,  pare,  or  shred.] 
A  paltry,  scurvy  wretch.  Shak, 

RUNT,  n.  [In  D.  rund  is  a  bull  or  cow  ;  in  Scot.  runt 
is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  hardened  stem  or  stalk  of  a 
plant,  an  old  withered  woman.  It  may  be  from  D. 
runncn,  to  contract.     See  Runnet.] 

Any  animal  small  below  the  natural  or  usual  size 
of  the  species. 

Of  tame  pigeons  are  croppers,  carriers,  and  runt*.       Waltan. 


RU 


Id  disincline  Napoleon   from  a  rupture 
E.  EvereU. 


PEE',  n.     [Pers.  ^j  -  .  ropah,  silver,  and  ropiah, 

is  a  thick,  round  piece  of  money  in  the  Mogul's  do- 
minions, value  24  stivers.     Caslell.] 

A  coin  and  money  of  account  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  current  silver  rupee  is  valued  at  2s.  sterling,  or 
about  413  cents  ;  the  sicca  rupee  of  account  at  2s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  about  58  cents  ;  the  gold  rupee  at  29s.  2d. 
sterling,  or  nearly  seven  dollars.     Kelly.     McCalloch. 

RUP'TION,  n.     [L.  ruptio,  rumpo,  to  break.] 

Breach  ;  a  break  or  bursting  open.  Wiseman. 

RUP'TIJRE,  (rupt'yur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ruptus,  rum- 
po, to  break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  bursting,  the  state  of 
being  broken  or  violently  parted  ;  as,  the  rupture  of 
the  skin  ;  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  fiber.   Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Hernia;  a  preternatural  protrusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ahdoinen. 

3.  Breach  of  peace  or  concord  ;  either  between  in- 
dividuals or  nations  ;  between  nations,  open  hostility 
or  war.  We  say,  the  parties  or  nations  have  come 
to  an  open  rupture. 

He  knew  that  policy 
with  his  family. 

RUP'TIJRE,  v.  t.  To  break  ;  to  burst ;  to  part  by  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel. 

RUP'TIJRE,  v.  i.     To  suffer  a  breach  or  disruption. 

RUP'TUR-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Broken  ;  burst. 

RUP'Tl;RE-WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Herni- 
aria,  and  another  of  the  genus  Linum. 

Fam.  of  Plants. 

RUP'TU.R-ING,  ppr.     Breaking;  bursting. 

Rtl'RAL,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  ruralL;  from  rits,  the  coun- 
ty] ,.    . 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  city  or  town  ;  suiting  the  country,  or 
resembling  it ;  as,  rural  scenes  ;  a  rural  prospect ;  a 
rural  situation  ;  rural  music.        Sidney.     Thomson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  farming  or  agriculture  ■,  as,  rural 
economy.  _  Gardner. 

RO'RAL  DeAN,  n.  An  ecclesiastic  who  had  the  care 
and  inspection  of  a  deanery,  or  subdivision  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, under  the  direction  of  the  bishop.  The 
office  has,  to  a  great  extent,  fallen  into  disuse. 

P.  Cyc. 
RO'RAL-IST,  ti.    One  that  leads  a  rural  life. 

Coventry. 
RC'RAL-LY,  adv.     As  in  the  country.         Wakefield. 
RP'RAL-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  rural.     Diet. 
RU-RICO-LIST,  7i.     [L.  ruricola;  rus,  the  country, 
and  colo,  to  inhabit] 

An  inhabitant  of  the  country.     [J\'ot  in  use.] 

Diet. 
RU-RIG'EN-OUS,  a.     [L.  rus,  the  country,  and  gig- 
nor,  to  be  horn.] 

Born  in  the  country.     [Not  in  use.]  Diet. 

ROSE,  ii.     [Fr.]     Artifice;   trick;    stratagem;    wile; 

fraud  ;  deceit.  Ray. 

RVSE  DE  GUERRE',  (ruze  de  gar'.)  [Fr.]    A  strat- 
agem of  war. 
RUSH,  n.     [Sax.  rics  or  rise  ;  prohably  L.  ruscus.    The 
Swedish  corresponding  word  is  saf,  the  Hebrew  ipa, 
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usually  rendered  sea-weed,  and  applied  to  the  Ar- 
abic Gulf.  Dent.  i.  1.  Num.  xxi.  14.  This  corre- 
spondence deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  certain 
passages  in  the  Scriptures.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Juncus,  of  many  species, 
growing  mostly  in  wet  ground.  Some  species  are 
used  in  bottoming  chnirs  and  plaiting  mats.  The 
pith  of  the  rush  is  used  in  some  places  for  wicks  to 
lamps  and  rush-lights.  P.  Cyc. 

The  term  rush  is,  however,  applied  to  plants  of  va- 
rious other  genera  heside  Juncus,  and  by  no  means 
to  all  of  the  genus  Juncus. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless  or  of  trivial 
value. 


John  Bull's  friendship  L 


orth  a  rush. 


ArbuLhnol. 


RUSH,  v.  i.  [Sax.  reosan,  Hfeosan,  or  rcpsan ;  Sw.  rusa  ; 
G.  rauschen,  D.  ruischen  ;  Gr.  poOsoi.  The  G.  has  also 
brausen,  the  Dutch  bruisschcn,  to  rush  or  roar;  Dan. 
brusen,  to  rush.  The  Welsh  has  brysiawtutd  cnjsiatc,  to 
hurry,  to  hasten  ;  both  from  rhys,  a  rushing  ;  rhysiaw, 
to  rush.  We  have  rustle  and  brustle  probably  from 
the  same  source.  The  Welsh  brysiaw  seems  to  be 
the  English  press.     See  Class  Rd,  No.  5,  9,  &c] 

1.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with  impetuosity, 
violence,  and  tumultuous  rapidity  ;  as,  armies  rush 
to  battle  ;  waters  rush  down  a  precipice  ;  winds  rush 
through  the  forest.  We  ought  never  to  rusk  into 
company,  much  less  into  a  religious  assembly. 

2.  To  enter  with  undue  eagerness,  or  without  due 
deliberation  and  preparation  ;  as,  to  rush  into  busi- 
ness or  speculation  ;  to  ?-ush  into  the  ministry. 

Sprat. 

RUSH,  v.  t.  To  push  forward  with  violence.^.  [Not 
used.] 

RUSH,  71.  A  driving  forward  with  eagerness  and 
haste ;  a  violent  motion  or  course ;  as,  a  rush  of 
troops  ;  a  rush  of  winds. 

RUSH'-BOT'TOM-£D,  a.  Having  a  bottom  made 
with  ruslies.  Irving. 

RUSH'-CATI-DLE,  (-kan-dl,)  n.  A  small,  blinking 
taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
strip  of  the  bark  which  holds  the  pith  together,  and 
dipping  it  in  tallow.  Johnson.     Milton. 

RUSH'J2D,  (rusht,)  prrt.  of  Rush.     [See  the  verb.] 
2.  a.     Abounding  with  rushes.  fVurton. 

RUSH'ER,  re.     One  who  rushes  forward.     Whitlock. 
2.  One  who  formerly  strewed  rushes  on  the  floor 
at  dances.  B.  Jonson. 

RUSH'I-NESS,n.  [from  rushy.]  The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  rushes.  Seott. 

RUSH'ING,  ppr.    Moving  forward  with  impetuosity. 

RC'SH'ING,  ?i.  A  violent  driving  of  any  thing;  rapid 
or  tumultuous  course.    Is.  xvii. 

RUSH'-LIGHT,  (-lite,)  re.  The  light  of  a  rush-candle  ; 
a  small,  feeble  light. 
2.  A  rush-candle.  Encyc. 

RUSH'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  rush  ;  weak. 

RUSH'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  rushes.        Mortimer. 
2.  Made  of  rushes.  Tided. 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare.  Goldsmith. 

RUSK,  n.    A  kind  of  light  cake. 

2.  Hard  bread  for  stores.  Ralegh. 

RUS'MA,  re.  A  brown  and  light  iron  substance,  with 
half  as  much  quicklime  steeped  in  water,  of  which 
the  Turkish  women  make  their  psiluthron  to  take  off 
their  hair.  Grew. 

ROSS,  a.     [Sw.  ryss.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Russ  or  Russians. 
[The  native  word  is  Russ.     We  have  Russia  from 
the  south  of  Europe.] 
ROSS,  7i.     The  language  of  the  Russ  or  Russians. 
KUS'SET,  a.     [Fr.  rouz,  ronsse,  red  ;  It.  rosso  ;  Sp. 
roso,  rozo ;  L.  russus.     See  Red  and  Ruddy.] 

1.  Of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  as,  a  russet  mantle. 
Our  Bummer  such  a  russet  livery  wears.  Drydtn. 

2.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustic.  Shah. 
[Russett  is  but  little  used.] 

RUS'SET,  n.     A  country  dress.  Drydtn. 

RUS'SET,  1 71.     A  kind  of  apple  of  a  russet  color 

RUS'SET-ING,  j      and  rough  skin. 

[1  have  never  known  a  pear  so  called  in  America, 
though  it  seems  that  in  England   pears   have   this 


name.] 
SUS'SlA-I 


Rt'S'SlA-LEATII'ER,  (ru'sha  or  n]sh'a-leth'er,)n.  A 

soft  kind  of  leather,  made  in  Russia.  It  is  curried 
with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the.  birch- 
tree,  and  is  much  used  in  bookbinding,  on  account  of 


RUSS 

its  not  being  subject  to  mold,  and  being  proof  against 
insects.  Ure. 

RCS'SIAN,  (ru'shan.  This  has,  till  of  late,  been  the 
universal  pronunciation ;  but  in  London,  rush' an 
has  now  become  prevalent.  Smart.)  a.  Pertaining 
to  Russia. 

RuS'SI  AN,  (ru'shan  or  rush'an,)  re.  A  native  of  Russia. 

RUST,  77.  [Sax.  rust;  D.  roest;  G.  and  Sw.  rost ; 
Dan.  rust;  W.  rhmd ;  Gr.  epvaiffnt  probably  from 
its  color,  and  allied  to  ruddy,  red,  as  L.  rubigo  is  from 
rubeo.     See  Ruddy.] 

1.  The  red  or  orange-yellow  coating  on  iron  ex- 
posed to  moist  air;  an  oxyd  of  iron  which  forms  a 
rough  coat  on  its  surface.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  any  metallic  oxyd.  Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity,  as  metals  lose  their 
brightness  and  smoothness  when  not  used. 

3.  Any  foul  matter  contracted  ;  as,  rust  on  corn  or 
salted  meat. 

4.  Foul  extraneous  matter  ;  as,  sacred  truths  cleared 
from  the  rust  of  human  mixtures. 

5.  A  disease  in  grain,  a  kind  of  dust  which  gathers 
on  the  stalks  and  leaves  ;  in  reality,  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus or  mushroom.  Ed.  Encyc. 

RUST,  o.  i.     [Sax.  rustian  ;  W.  rhydu.] 

1.  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  oxydized  and  contract  a 
roughness  on  the  surface. 


Our  armors  now  may  rust. 


Dryden. 


2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness ;  to  become  dull  by 
inaction. 

Must  1  rust  in  Egypt  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  gather  dust  or  extraneous  matter. 
RUST,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  contract  rust. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them.    Sliak. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  and  inactivity. 
RUST'-COL-OR-£D,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.    Having  the  color 

of  iron  rust.  De  Candolle. 

RUST' ED,  pp.    Affected  with  rust. 
RUS'TIC,  )  o.t  [L.  ruslicus,  from  rus,  the  coun- 

RUS'Tie-AL,   ,      try.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  country;  rural;  as,  the  rustic 
gods  of  antiquity.  Encyc. 

2.  Rude;  unpolished;  rough;  awkward;  as,  rus- 
tic manners  or  behavior. 

3.  Coarse ;  plain  ;  simple  ;  as,  rustic  entertain- 
ment ;  rustic  dress. 

4.  Simple  ;  artless  ;  unadorned.  Pope. 

5.  In  architecture,  a  term  denoting  a  species  of  ma- 
sonry, the  joints  of  which  are  worked  with  grooves, 
or  channels,  to  render  them  conspicuous.  The  sur- 
face of  the  work  is  sometimes  left  or  purposely  made 
rough,  and  sometimes  even  or  smooth. 

Gloss,  of  Mrchit. 
RUS'TIC,  re.    An  inhabitant  of  the  country  ;  a  clown. 
RUS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.      Rudely;   coarsely;  without 

refinement  or  elegance.  Dryden. 

RUS'TIC-AL-NESS,   n.     The  quality  of  being  rus- 
tical ;  rudeness  ;  coarseness  ;  want  of  refinement. 
RUS'TIC-ATE,  77.  i.     [L.  rusticor,  from  rus.] 

To  dwell  or  reside  in  the  country.  Pope. 

RUS'TIC-aTE,  7).   t.     To  compel   to  reside   in   the 

country  ;  to  banish  from  a  town  or  college  for  a  time. 

Spectator. 
RUS'TIC-a-TED,  pp.     Compelled  to  reside   in   the 
country. 

2.  a.  In  architecture,  having  the  character  of  rustic 
work. 
RUS'TIC-A-TING,  ppr.    Compelling  to  reside  in  the 

country. 
RUS-TIC-a'TION,  re.     Residence  in  the  country. 
2.  In  universities  and  colleges,  the  punishment  of  a 
student  for  some  offense,  by  compelling  him  to  leave 
the  institution,  and  reside  for  a  time  in  the  coun- 
try. 
RUS-TIC'I-TY,  77.     [L.  rusticitas;  Fr.  rustidt.e.] 

The  qualities  of  a  countryman;  rustic  manners; 
rudeness  ;  coarseness  ;  simplicity  ;  artlessness. 

Addison.     Woodward. 
RUS'TIC-LOOK-ING,  a.     Appearing  to  be  rustic. 
RUST'I-LY/a/fti.     In  a  rusty  state.  Sidney. 

RUST'I-NESS,  re.     [from  rusty.]    The  state  of  being 

rusty. 
RUST' ING,  ppr.    Contracting  rust ;  causing  to  rust. 
RUS'TLE,   (rus'!,)   v.   i.      [Sax.  hristlan;  G.  rasscln ; 
Sw.  rosslu,  to  rattle.] 

To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 
like  the   rubbing  of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves ;  as, 
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a  rustling  silk  ;  rustling  leaves   or  trees  ;   rustling 

wings.  Milton. 

He  is  coming;  T  hear  the  straw  rustle.  S/talc. 

RUS'TLER,  77.     One  who  rustles. 
RUS'TLING,  (rus'ling,)  ppr.  or  a.    Making  the  sound 

of  silk  cloth  when  rubbed. 
RUS'TLING,  77.    A  quick  succession  of  small  sounds, 

as  a  brushing  among  dry  leaves  or  straw. 
RUST' Y,  a.    Covered  or  affected  with  rust ;  as,  arusty 

knife  or  sword. 

2.  Dull ;  impaired  by  inaction  or  neglect  of  use. 

Shalt. 

3.  Surly  ;  morose.  Guardian. 

4.  Covered  with  foul  or  extraneous  matter. 
RUT,  re.     [Ft.  rut;  Arm.  rut,  the  verb,  rudal,  rutein  ; 

probably  allied  to  G.  retzen,  to  excite,  or  Sw.  ryta,  to 
bellow.] 
The  copulation  of  deer. 
RUT,  7i.  i.    To  lust,  as  deer. 
RUT,  re.     [It.  rotaia,  from  L.  rota,  a  wheel.] 

Hie  track  of  a  wheel.  * 

RUT,  77.  t.    To  cut  or  penetrate  in  ruts,  as  roads. 

2.  To  cut  a  line  on  the  soil  with  a  spade.  Gardner. 

3.  To  cover.  Dryden. 
Ru'TA-BA'GA,  re.    The  Swedish  turnip,  or  Brassica 

campestris. 
ROTH,    re.     [from   rue.]      Mercy;   pity;    tenderness; 
sorrow  for  the  misery  of  another.     [Obs.]     Fairfax. 
2.  Misery;  sorrow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

RtjTH'FUL,  a.     Rueful  ;  woful ;  sorrowful.     [Obs.] 

2.  Merciful.     [Obs.]  [Carew. 

RCTH'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Wofully  ;  sadly.     [Ohs.] 

Knolles. 
2.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully.     [06s.]        Spenser. 
RuTH'LESS,  a.    Cruel;  pitiless;  barbarous;  insensi- 
ble to  the  miseries  of  others. 


Tlir-ir  rage  die  hostile  bands  restrain, 

All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 


Pope. 


RvjTH'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  pity  ;  cruelly  ;  barbar- 
ously. 

ROTH'LESS-NESS,  re.  Want  of  compassion;  in- 
sensibility to  the  distresses  of  others. 

Ru'TIL,      )  re.      An   ore  of  titanium  of   a  reddish- 

Ru'TILE,  \  brown  color,  sometimes  passing  into 
red.  It  occurs  usually  in  prismatic  crystals,  some- 
times massive.  Dana. 

Rtj'TI-LANT,  a.  [L.  rutilans,  rutilo,  to  shine  ;  per- 
haps from  the  root  of  red,  ruddy.] 

Shining.  Evelyn. 

RO'TI-LaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  rutilo.] 

To  shine  ;  to  emit  rays  of  light.     [JVot  used.]  Ure. 

RUT'TED,  pp.  Cut  or  penetrated  in  ruts.  [See  the 
verb.] 

RUT'TER,  re.  [G.  reiter,  D.  niter,  a  rider.  See 
Ride.] 

A  horseman  or  trooper.     [JVot  in  use.] 

RUT'TER-KIN,  re.  A  word  of  contempt ;  an  old 
crafty  fox  or  beguiler.     [Not  in  use.] 

RUT'tl-ER,  re.     [Fr.  routier,  from  route.] 

Direction  of  the  road  or  course  at  sea  ;  an  old  trav- 
eler acquainted  with  roads  ;  an  old  soldier.  [Not  in 
use.]  Cotgrave. 

RUT'TING  ppr  ore  Copulating  or  breeding.  [Seer 
the  verb.] 

RUT'TISH,  a.  [from  rut.]  Lustful ;  libidinous.    Shalt. 

RUT'TISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ruttish. 

RUT'TLE,  for  Rattle,  is  not  much  used.     Burnet. 

RV-ACO-LITE,  re.     [Gr.  r5m,f  and  AiSoc.] 

A  species  of  glassy  feldspar.  Dana. 

Rf'AL,  re.     A  coin.     [See  Rial.] 

RSJ'DER,  77.  A  clause  added  to  a  bill  in  parliament. 
[See  Rider  and  Ride.] 

RYE,  (rl,)  77.  [Sax.  ryge  ;  D.  rogge  ;  G.  rocken ;  Dan. 
rog  or  rug  ;  Sw.  rag  or  rog ;  W.rhyg.  This  word 
is  the  English  ron^rA.] 

1.  An  esculent  grain  of  the  genus  Secale,  of  aqual- 
ity  inferior  to  wheat,  but  a  species  of  grain  easily 
cultivated,  and  constituting  a  large  portion  of  bread 
stuff. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  rfinsworth. 
RYE'-GUASS,  re.   A  popular  name  of  Lolium  perenne, 

a  grass-like  plant,  which  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
cattle  in  England;  also  of  Hordeum  murinum,  a 
species  of  barley.  Loudon. 

RY'OT,  re.  In  Hindoostan,  a  peasant ;  a  cultivator  of 
the  soil ;  a  renter  of  land  by  a  lease  which  is  consid- 
ered as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  sur- 
veys and  valuations.  jlsiat.  Res.     P.  Cyc. 
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STHE  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
j  a  sibilant  articulaiion,  and  numbered  among  the 
semi-vowels.  It  represents  the  hissing  made  by 
driving  the  breath  between  the  end  of  the  tongue 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above  the  upper 
teeth.  It  has  two  uses  :  one  to  express  a  mere  hiss- 
ing, as  in  Sabbath,  sack,  sin,  this,  tltas  ;  the  other  a  vo- 
cal hissing,  precisely  like  that  of  z,  as  in  muse,  wise, 
pronounced  muze,  wizc.  It  generally  has  its  hissing 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  all  proper  English  words, 
but  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words,  its  sound  is  to 
be  known  only  by  usage.  In  a  few  words  it  is  si- 
lent, as  in  isle  and  viscount. 

In  abbreviations,  S.  stands  for  societos,  society,  or 
socius,  fellow*;  as,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  medical  prescriptions,  S.  A.  signifies  secun- 
dum artem,  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  S.  stands  for  Sextus  ;  Sp. 
for  Spurius ;  S.  C.  for  scnatas  consultant ;  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
for  sefiatus  populusnttc  Rornanus ;  S.  S.  S.  for  stratum 
super  stratum,  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.  for  si  vales,  bene  est,  ego  quoque 
valco. 

As  a  numeral,  S.  denoted  seven.  In  the  Italian  mu- 
sic, S.  signifies  solo.  In  boolcs  of  navigation,  and  in 
common  usage,  S.  stands  for  south  ;  S.  E.  for  south- 
east ;  S.  W.  for  south-west ;  S.  S.  E.  for  south-south- 
east ;  S.  S.  W.  for  south-south-west,  &c. 

SX'BA-ISM.    See  Sabiani-m. 

SAB'A-OTH,  re.  [Hcb.  rviNltt,  armies,  from  N3V,  to 
assemble,  to  fight.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive,  to 
urge  or  crowd.] 

Armies  ;  a  word  used,  Rom.  ix.  29,  James  v.  4, 
"  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

SAB-BA-Ta'RI-AN,  re.  [from  Sabbath.]  One  who  re- 
gards the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  holy,  agreeably 
to  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  dec- 
alogue. There  were  Christians  in  the  early  church, 
who  held  this  opinion  ;  and  one  sect  of  Baptists, 
commonly  called  Seventh-day  Baptists,  do  so  now. 
2.  A  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath.      [Murdoch. 

SAB-BA-Ta'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabbath,  or 
to  the  tenets  of  Sabbatarians.  Murdoch. 

SAB-BA-TArRI-AN-IS.\I,  n.  The  tenets  of  Sabbata- 
rians. Bp.  Ward. 

SAB'BATH,  jut  [Heb.  roif,  to  cease,  to  rest;  as  a 

noun,  cessation,  rest,  L.  sabbatum  ;  Ar.  i^u««  sab- 
ata.} 

1.  The  day  which  God  appointed  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest  from  all  secular  labor  or  employments, 
and  to  be  kept  holy  and  consecrated  to  his  service 
and  worship.  This  was  originally  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  on  which  God  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation  ;  and  this  day  is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews  and  some  Christians  as  the  Sabbath.  But 
the  Christian  church  very  early  began,  and  still  con- 
tinue, to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  Christen  that  day, 
by  which  the  work  of  redemption  was  completed. 
Hence  it  is  often  called  the  Lord's  day.  The  heathen 
nations  in  the  north  of  Europe  dedicated  this  day  to 
the  sun,  and  hence  their  Christian  descendants  con- 
tinue to  call  the  day  Sunday.  But  in  the  United 
States,  Christians  have  to  a  great  extent  discarded 
the  heathen  name,  and  adopted  the  Jewish  name 
Sabbath.  Sabbath  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
Sunday.  Sunday  is  the  mere  name  of  the  day  ;  Sub- 
bath  is  the  name  of  the  institution.  Sunday  is  the 
Sabbath  of  Christians  ;  Saturday  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews. 

2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow  ;  time  of  rest. 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb.  Pope. 

3.  The  sabbatical  year  among  the  Israelites.     Lev 

XXV. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK-ER,  rt.  [Sabbath  and  break.] 
One  who  profanes  the  Sabbath  by  violating  the  laws' 
of  God  or  man  which  enjoin  the  religious  observance 
of  that  day. 

SAB'BATH-BREAK-ING,  n.  A  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  violating  the  injunction  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  or  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state 
which  require  the  observance  of  that  day  as  holy 
time.  All  unnecessary  secular  labor,  visiting,  trav- 
eling, sports,  amusements,  and  the  like,  are  consid- 
ered as  Sabbath-breakinir. 

SAB'BATH-LESS,  a.    Without  intermission  of  labor. 

Bacon. 

SAB-BAT'IS,         )  o.      [Fr.   sabbatique;    L.  sabbati- 

P^B-BAT'IC-AL,  ,      cus.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Sabbath. 

2.  Resembling  the  Sabbath  ;  enjoying  or  bringing 
an  intermission  of  labor.  ,        Ore  gory. 


Sabbatical  year,  in  the  Jewish  economy,  was  every 
seventh  year,  in  which  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  suffer  their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  lie 
without  tillage,  and  the  year  next  following  every 
seventh  sabbatical  year  in  succession,  that  is,  every 
fiftieth  year,  was  the  jubilee,  which  was  also  a  year 
of  rest  to  the  lands,  and  a  year  of  redemption  or  re- 
lease.    Lev.  xxv. 

SAB'BA-TISM,  n.     Rest ;  intermission  of  labor. 

SA-BE'AN.     See  Sabian. 

Sa'BE-ISM,  71.     The  same  as  Sabiamism.     D'Anville. 

SA-BELL'IAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  heresy  of  Sa- 
bellius. 

SA-BELL'IAN,  n.  A  follower  of  Sabellius,  a  presby- 
ter of  Ptolemais,  in  the  third  century,  who  main- 
tained that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead, 
and  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  only  differ- 
ent powers,  operations,  or  offices  of  tile  one  God  the 
Father.  He  was  thought  not  to  make  the  distinction 
in  the  Trinity  broad  enough,  while  Arius  was  thought 
to  make  it  too  great.  Murdoch. 

SA-BELL'IAN-ISM,  71.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of 
Sabellius.     [See  Sabellian.]  Barroio. 

SA'BER,  )  71.     [Fr.  sabre;  Arm.  sabrenn,   seiabla;  Sp. 

SA'BKE,  \      sable  ;     D.    sabel ;    G.    sdbcl.      Q.U,    Ar. 


C-*a<w  sabba,  to  cut.] 

A  sword  or  cimetar  with  abroad  and  heavy  blade, 
thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little  "urved  toward  the 
point ;  a  falchion.  Encyc. 

Saber-taschc,  (tash.)  [G.  tasc/t-c,  a  pocket.]  A 
leathern  case  or  pocket  worn  by  a  cavalry  officer  at 
the  left  side,  suspended  from  the  sword  belt. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet 
Sa'BER,  J  v.  t.    To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a  saber.  A 
SA'BRE,  \     small   party  was  surprised  at  night,  and 
almost  every  man  sabered. 


9A'BER-ED,  1 
SA'BRED, 


pp.    Struck  or  killed  with  a  saber. 


R  A  '  R F1  R   FAII™1     ) 

SX'BRING       \PPr-   Strikino  or  killing  with  a  saber. 

SA'BI-AN,   )  a.    Pertaining  to  Saba,  in  Arabia,  cel- 

SA-BB' AN,  J      ebrated  for  producing  aromatic  plants. 

SA'BI-AN,  a.     [Heb.  N3X,  an  army  or  host.] 

The  Sabian  worship  or  religion  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Edm.  Encyc. 

Sa'BI-AN,  71.    A  worshiper  of  the  sun. 

Sa'BI-AN-ISM,  71.  That  species  of  idolatry  which 
consisted  in  worshiping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
This  idolatry  existed  in  Chaldea  or  Persia  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  and  was  propagated  by  the  in- 
habitants who  migrated  westward  into  Europe,  and 
continued  among  our  ancestors  till  they  embraced 
the  Christian  religion. 

SAB'INE,  71.  A  plant ;  usually  written  Savin,  which 
see. 

2.  A  small  fish,  which  is  sometimes  preserved  in 
oil  for  food. 

SA'BLE,  (sa'bl,)  71.*  [Rnss.  sobol ;  G.  zobel ;  Sw.  Dan. 
and  D.  sabel;  Fr.  zibclinc;  It.  zibellino ;  Sp.  ccbellina ; 
L.  zoboiu  or  zobota,  an  ermine.  This  word  and  the  an- 
imal were  probably  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  till  a  late  period.  Jornandes  mentions  the 
sending  to  Rome,  in  the  Cth  century, saphilinas  pelles, 
sable  skins  ;  and  Marco  Polo  calls  them  zibclines  and 
zombolines.     Pennant,  1.  93.] 

1.  A  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal ;  a  small  an- 
imal of  the  weasel  family,  the  Mustela  or  Martes 
zibellina,  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  America 
and  Asia.  It  resembles  the  marten,  but  has  a  longer 
head  and  ears.  Its  fur,  which  is  exceedingly  valua- 
ble, consists  of  a  downy  untler-wool.  with  a  dense 
coat  of  hair  overtopped  by  another  still  longer  ;  this 
upper  covering  will  lie  in  any  direction,  backward  or 
forward  ;  and  a  skin  is  valued  in  proportion  as  this 
coat  is  abundant,  black,  and  glossy. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable.  [Jardinc'sJVat.  Lib. 
Sa'BLE,  a.  *  [Fr. ;  Qu.  Gr.  ^oqjos,  darkness.    Seethe 

noun.] 

Black  ;  dark  ;  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or  in  heraldry  ; 
as,  Night  with  her  sable  mantle ;  the  sable  throne  of 
Night. 

SA'BLE-SToL-ED,  a.  Wearing  a  sable  stole  or  vest- 
ment. __  Milton. 

SAB'LIERE,  77.     [Fr.,  from  sable,  sand,  L.  sabulum.] 

1.  A  sand-pit.     [JVot  much  used.]  Bailey. 

2.  In  carpentry,  a  piece  of  timbet  as  long,  but  not 
so  thick,  as  a  beam.     [OSs.]  Omilt. 

SA-B6T',  (sa-bo',)  re.  *  [Fr.  sabot;  Sp.  zapato.] 

A  wooden  shoe.     [JVot  English.]  Bramholl. 

SA'BRE.     See  Saber. 


SAB-TJ-LOS'I-TY,  it.    [from    sabulous.]    banuuiess ; 

grittiness. 
SAB'LJ-LOUS,  a.     [L.  sabulosus,  from  sabulum,  sand.] 

Sandy  ;  gritty. 
SAC,  71.     [Sax.  sac,  saca,  sace  or  sacu,  contention.  This 

is  the  English  Sake,  which  see.] 

1.  In  English  low,  the.privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lord 
of  a  manor,  of  holding  courts,  trying  causes,  and 
imposing  fines.  Cowel. 

2.  In  natural  history,  a  bag  or  receptacle  for  a 
liquid.     [See  Sack.] 

Sa'CAR.     See  Saker. 
SAC-CaDE',  n.     [Fr.,  a  jerk.] 

A  sudden,  violent  check  of  a  horse  by  drawing  or 
twitching  the  reins  on  a  sudden  and  with  one  pull  ; 
a  correction  used  when  the  horse  bears  heavy  on  the 
hand.     It  shoultl  be  used  discreetly.  Encyc. 

SACCATE,  a.     [L.  saccus.]  « 

In  botany,  having  the  form  of  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  fur- 
nished with  a  bag  or  pouch  ;  as  a  petal,  &.C. 
SA€-€HAR'ie  ACID,  71.      An  uncrystallizable  acid 
pr  duct,  formed  along  with  oxalic  acid  during  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar.  Brandc. 

SAC-CHA-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  saccharum,  sugar, 
and  fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  sugar;   as,  sacchariferous  canes.     The 
maple  is  a  sacchariferous  tree. 
SA€-€HAR'I-FY,  0.  t.     To  convert  into  sugar       Vre. 
SAG'CHA-RINE,    a.       [from    Ar.    Pers.   sakar;    Gr. 
oaK\ap  ;  L.  saccliarum,  sugar.] 

Pertaining  to  sugar  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sugar; 
as,  a  saccharine  taste ;    the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
cane  juice. 
SAe'CHA-ROID,         J  a.      [Gr.    oaK\ap    and    ciioc, 
SAGCHA-ROID'AL,  (      likeness.] 

Having  a  texture   resembling   sugar ;  most   com- 
monly, but  not  always,  loaf-sugar. 
SAC  €HA-ROM'E-TER,  71.    [L.  saccharum,  sugar,and 
pcrp.tv.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine mattt-r  in  the  juice  of  a  plant,  or  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  brewers1  and  distillers' 
worts. 
SAC-CHO-LACTATE,  71.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  saccholactic  acid  with  a  base. 

Fourcroy. 
SAC-€HO-LAe'Tie,  a.     [L.   saccharum,   sugar,  and 
lac,  milk.] 

A  term  in  chemistry,  denoting  an  acid  obtained 
from  the  sugar  of  milk  j  now  called  mucic  acid. 

Fourcroy.     Urt. 
SACCULE,  77.     A  little  sack. 

SAC-ER-D6'TAL,  a.  [L.  sacerdotalh,  from  sacerdos, 
a  priest.     See  Sacred.] 

Pertaining  to  priests  or  the  priesthood  ;  priestly  ; 
as,   sacerdotal   dignity;    sacerdotal   functions  or  gar- 
ments ;  sacerdotal  character.  Still 'in gfteet. 
SAC-ER-Do'TAL-ISM,  71.     The   spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood. 
SAC-ER-Do'TAL-LY,  adv.      In  a  sacerdotal  manner. 
SACH'EL,  7t.     [L.  sacculus,  dim.  of  saccus ;  W.  sagell; 
Fr.  sachet.] 

A  small  sack  or  bag ;  a  bag  in  which  lawyers  and 
children  carry  papers  and  books. 
SX'CHEM,  7i.     In  America,  a  chief  among  some  of  the 

native  Indian  tribes.     [See  Saoamore.] 
SA'CHEM-DO.M,  n.    The  government  or  jurisdiction 

of  a  sachem.  Dwighl. 

SACK,  71.  [Sax.  sttc,  sacc  ;  D.  zoh,  sek  ;  G.  sack  ;  Dan. 
seek  ;  Sw.  sack  ;  W.  sac  ;  Ir.  sac  ;  Corn  lah ;  Arm. 
sack  ;  Fr.  sac :  It.  sacco  ;  Sp.  saco,  saca  ;  Port,  saco, 
sa'ceo ;  L.  saccus;  Gr.  oaxxoc ;  Hungarian,  soak; 
Slav,  shakcl ;    Heb.  pV.     See  the  verb  to  Sack.] 

A  bag,  usually  a  large  cloth  hag,  used  for  holding 
and  conveying  corn,  small  wares,  wool,  cotton,  hops, 
and  the  like.     Ocn.  xlii. 

Sack  of  wool,  in  commerce,  contains  26  stone  of  14 
lbs  each,  or  3(i4  pounds.  McCnlloch. 

A  sack  of  rntton,  contains  usually  about  300  lbs., 
but  it  may  be  from  150  to  400  pounds. 

Sack  of  earth,  in  fortification,  is  a  canvas  bag  filled 
with  earth,  used  in  making  retrenchments  in  haste. 

Encyc. 
2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels.  Johnson. 

SACK,  71.     [Fr.  sec,  seche,  dry.] 

1.  A  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind,  supposed  to  be 
sherry.  Shah.     P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  kind  of  sweet 
wine.  P.  Cyc. 

SACK,  71.  [L.  sacrum,  whence  Gr.  crayoc.  But  the 
word  is  Celtic  or  Teutonic  ;  W.  svgan,  a  covering,  a 
cloak.] 

Among  our  rude  ancestors,  a  kir.d  of  cloak  of  a 
square  form,  worn  over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and 
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fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  orig- 
inally made  of  skin,  afterward  of  wool.  [See  Varro, 
Strabo,  Cluver,  Bochart.]  In  modern  times,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  woman's  garment,  a  gown  with 
loose  plaits  on  the  back,  and  also  to  a  loose  outer 
garment  worn  by  men. 

SACK,  v    t.    To  put  in  a  sack   or  in   bags. 

Bctterton. 

SACK,  v.  t.  [Arm  sacqa  ;  Ir.  sqckafn,  to  attack;  Sp. 
and  Port,  saqueor,  to  plunder  or  pillage;  Sp.  to  ran- 
sack ;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacar,  to  pull  out,  extort,  dispos- 
sess ;  It.  saccheggiare,  to  sack  ;  Fr.  saccagcr,  to  pil- 
lage ;  saccade,  a  jerk,  a  sudden  pull.  From  com- 
paring this  word  and  sack,  a  bag,  in  several  lan- 
guages, it  appears  that  they  are  both  from  one  root, 
and  that  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  pull,  draw  ; 
hence  saclc,  a  bag,  is  a  tie,  that  which  is  tied  or  drawn 
together  ;  and  sack,  to  pillage,  is  to  pull,  to  strip,  that 
is,  to  take  away  by  violence.  See  Class  Sg,  No.  5, 
15,  16,  18,  30,  74,  77,  &c.j 

To  plunder  or  pillage,  as  a  town  or  city.  Rome  was 
twice  taken  and  sacked  in  the  reign  of  one  pope.  This 
word  is  never,  I  believe,  applied  to  the  lobbing  of 
persons,  or  pillaging  of  single  houses,  but  to  the  pil- 
laging of  towns  and  cities;  and  as  towns  are  usually 
or  often  sacked,  when  taken  by  assault,  the  word 
may  sometimes  include  the  sense  of  taking  by 
storm.      * 

The  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their  city 
sacked  by  a  barbarous  enemy.  Addison. 

SACK,  re.  The  pillage  or  plunder  of  a  town  or  city  ; 
or  the  storm  and  plunder  of  a  town  ;  as,  the  sack  of 
Troy.  Drydetu 

SACK'AGE,  n.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm  and  pil- 
laging. Roscoe. 

SACK'BUT,  re.  [Sp.  sacabuche,  the  tube  or  pipe  of  a 
pump,  and  a  sackbut ;  Port,  sacabuxa  or  sacuuebuxo  ; 
Fr.  saqucbute.  The  Dutch  call  it  schuif-trompct,  the 
shove-trumpet,  the  trumpet  that  may  be  drawn  out  or 
shortened.  Sack,  then,  is  of  the  same  family  as  The 
preceding  word,  signifying  to  pull  or  draw.  The 
last  syllable  is  the  L.  buzus.]  • 

A  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of  trumpet, 
so  contrived  that  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
according  to  the  tone  required  ;  said  to  be  the  same 
as  the  trombone.  Brande, 

SACK'CLOTH,  re.  [sack  and  cloth.]  Cloth  of  which 
sacks  are  made;  coarse  cloth.  This  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  cloth  or  garment  worn 
in  mourning,  distress,  or  mortification. 

Gird  you  with  sackcloth  and  mourn  before  Abner. — 2  Sam.  iii. 
Eslh.  iv.    Job  xvi. 

SACK'CLOTH-ED,  (-klothd,)  a.  Clothed  in  sack- 
cloth. Hall. 

SACK'£D,  (sakt,)  pp.  Pillaged  ;  stormed  and  plun- 
dered. 

SACK'ER,  re.    One  that  takes  a  town  or  plunders  it. 

SACK'FjJL,  re.     A  full  sack  or  bag.  Swift. 

SACK'ING,  ppr.  Taking  by  assault  and  plundering 
or  pillaging. 

SACK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm  and  pil- 
laging. 

SACK'ING,  n.    [Sax.  steering,  from  smc,  sacc] 

1.  Cloth  of  which  sacks  or  hags  are  made. 

2.  The  coarse  cloth  or  canvas  fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead for  supporting  the  bed. 

SACK'LESS,  a.  [Sax.  sacleas,  from  sac,  contention, 
and  leas,  less.] 

Quiet;  peaceable;  not  quarrelsome;  harmless; 
innocent.     [LocaL] 

SACK-POS'SET,  re.  [sack  and  posset]  A  posset 
made  of  sack,  milk,  and  some  other  ingredients. 

Swift. 

SAC'RA-MENT,  n.t  [Fr.  increment;  It.  and  Sp.  Sac- 
ramento ;  from  L.  sacramentum,  an  oath,  from  sacer, 
sacred.} 

1.  Among  ancient  Christian  writers,  a  mystery. 
[Not  in  use.] 

2.  An  oath  ;  a  ceremony  producing  an  obligation  ; 
but  not  used  in  this  general  sense. 

3.  In  present  usage,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  or  more  particularly,  a 
solemn  religious  ordinance  enjoined  by  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church,  to  be  observed  by  his 
followers,  by  which  their  special  relation  to  him  is 
created,  or  their  obligations  to  him  renewed  and  rat- 
ified. The  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
have  long  held  to  seven  sacraments,  viz.,  baptism, 
confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unc- 
tion, holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  The  Protestants 
maintain  that  there  are  only  two  sacraments,  viz., 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Thus  baptism  is 
called  a  sacrament,  for  by  it  persons  are  separated 
from  the  world,  brought  into  Christ's  visible  church, 
and  laid  under  particular  obligations  to  obey  his  pre- 
cepts. The  eucharist,  or  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  also  a  sacrament,  for  by  commemorating 
the  death  and  dying  love  of  Christ,  Christians  avow 
their  special  relation  to  him,  and  renew  their  obliga- 
tions to  be  faithful  to  their  divine  Master.  When 
we  use  sacrament  without  any  qualifying  word,  we 
mean  by  it, 

4.  The  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper.  Addison. 
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SAC'RA-MENT,  v.  t.  To  bind  by  an  oath.  [Not 
used.]  Laud. 

SAO-RA-MENT'AL,  a.    Constituting  a  sacrament  or 
pertaining  to  it ;  as,  sacramental  rites  or  elements. 
2.  Bound  by  oath  ;  as,  the  sacramental  host. 

SA€-RA-MENT'AL,  a.  That  which  relates  to  a  sac- 
rament. •  Morton. 

SAC-RA-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
sacrament.  Hall. 

SAC-RA-MEN-TX'RI-AN,  re.  One  who  rejects  either 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  sac- 
rament of  the  eucharist  or  Lord's  supper.     Murdoch. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,  n.  An  ancient  book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  written  by  Pope  Gelasius, 
and  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged  by  St.  Gregory, 
in  which  were  contained  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies practiced  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

Encyc. 
2.  A  sacramentarian  ;  a  term  of  reproach  formerly 
applied  by  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants. 

Stapleton. 

SAC-RA-MENT'A-RY,        (  a.    Pertaining  to  the  sac- 

SA€-RA-MEN-TA'IU-AN,  j  rament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  or  to  the  sacramentarians.  Murdock. 

SA-CRa'RI-UM,  re.  [L.]  A  sort  of  family  chapel  in 
the  houses  of  the  Romans,  devoted  to  some  particular 
divinity.  Elmes. 

SA'CRATE,  v.  t.     [L  sacro.]     To  consecrate.    [Obs.] 

SA'CRE.    See  Saker. 

Sa'GRED,  a.  [Fr.  sacri  ;  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  sacro: 
from  L.  sacer,  sacred,  holy,  cursed,  damnable  ;  W. 
scgyr,  that  keeps  apart,  from  s&g,  that  is,  without 
access  ;  segru,  to  secrete,  to  separate.  We  here  see 
the  connection  between  Sacredness  and  Secrecy. 
The  sense  is,  removed  or  separated  from  that  which  is 
common,  vulgar,  polluted,  or  open,  public  :  and  ac- 
cursed is,  separated  from  society  or  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  rejected,  banished.] 

1.  Holy  ;  pertaining  to  God  or  to  his  worship ;  sep- 
arated from  con—ion,  secular  uses,  and  consecrated 
to  God  and  his  .'ice;  as,  a  sacred  place  ;  a  sacred 
day  ;  a  sacred  feast ;  sacred  service  ;  sacred  orders. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  and  containing  religious 
precepts  ;  as,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

3.  Narrating  or  writing  facts  respecting  God  and 
holy  things  ;  as,  a  sacred  historian. 

4.  Relating  to  religion  or  the  worship  of  God  ;  used 
for  religious  purposes  ;  as,  sacred  songs  ;  sacred  mu- 
sic ;  sacred  history. 

5.  Consecrated  ;  dedicated  ;  devoted  ;  with  to. 

A  temple  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

6.  Entitled  to  reverence  ;  venerable. 
PopI  and  saint  to  thee  alone  were  given, 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven.        Cowley. 

7.  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  to  a  superior  be- 
ing ;  as,  sacred  honor  or  promise. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.  Dryden. 

Sacred  majesty.  Ill  this  title,  sacred  has  no  definite 
meaning,  or  it  is  blasphemy. 

Sacred  pluce,  in  the  civil  law,  is  that  where  a  de- 
ceased person  is  buried. 
SA'eRED-LY,  adv.   Religiously;  with  due  reverence, 
as  of  something  holy  or  consecrated  to  God  ;  as,  to 
observe  the  Sabbatii  sacredly ;  the  day  is  sacredly  kept. 
2.  Inviolably  ;  strictly  ;  as,  to  observe  one's  word 
sacredly  ;  a  secret  to  be  sacredly  kept. 
SA'€RED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sacred,  or 
consecrated  to  God,  to  his  worship,  or  to  religious 
uses  ;  holiness  ;  sanctity  ;  as,  the   sacredness  of  the 
sanctuary  or  its  worship  ;  the  sacredness  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  sacredness  of  the  clerical  office. 

2.  Inviolableness  ;   as,  the  sacredjiess  of  marriage 
vows  or  of  a  trust. 
SA-CRIFIC,  )   a.      [L.    sacrjficus.      See    Sacri- 

SA-CRIF'IC-AL,  (       fice.J 

Employed  in  sacrifice.  Johnson. 

SA-€IUF'i€-A-KLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  offered  in 
sacrifice.     [Ill-formed,  harsh,  and  not  used.]     Brown. 
SA-CRIF'IC-ANT,  re.     [L.  sacrificans.] 

One  that  offers  a  sacrifice.  HullyweU. 

SACRI-FLCA'TOR,  ti.     [Fr.  sacrificateur.] 

A  sacrificer ;  one  that  offers  a  sacrifice.  [Not 
used.~\  Brown. 

SA-€RlF'l€-A-TO-RY,a.    Offering  sacrifice. 

Sherwood. 
SACRI-FICE.  (sak're-flze,)  c.  t.     [L.  sacrifico  ;  Fr. 
sacrifier  :  Sp.  sacrificar  ;  It.  sacrificare ;  L.  sacer,  sa- 
cred, and  facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  immolate  or  consume,  partially  or  wholly, 
on  the  altar  of  God,  either  as  an  atonement  for  sin, 
or  to  procure  favor,  or  to  express  thankfulness  ;  as, 
to  sacrifice  an  ox  or  a  lamb.     2  Sarn.  vi. 

2.  To  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  something;  as,  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity.  We 
should  never  sacrifice  health  to  pleasure,  nor  integrity 
to  fame. 

3.  To  devote  with  loss. 


Condemned  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  to  empty  feare. 

4.  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 


Prior. 
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SACRI-FICE,  v.  i.  To  make  offerings  to  God  of 
things  consumed  on  the  altar.     Ezod.  iii. 

SACRI-FICE,  (sak're-flze,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sacri- 
ficium.] 

1.  An  animal  or  any  other  thing  presented  to  God 
and  burned  on  the  altar,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  power  and  providence,  or  to  make  atonement  for 
sin,  appease  his  wrath,  or  conciliate  his  favor,  or  to 
express  thankfulness  for  his  benefits.  Animals 
offered  in  sacrifice  are  called  victims ;  sacrifices  in 
which  no  blood  is  shed,  are  called  unbloody  sacrifices. 
Sacrifices  are  expiatory,  impctratory,  and  eucliaruitical ; 
that  is,  atoning  for  sin,  seeking  favor,  or  expressing 
thanks.  A  sacrifice  differs  from  an  oblation,  by  being 
consumed  partially  or  wholly  on  the  altar ;  whereas, 
the  oblation  is  only  consecrated  to  God  or  to  a  relig- 
ions use,  as  tithes,  first  fruits,  or  contributions  for 
religious  purposes.  Sacrifices  have  been  common  to 
most  nations,  and  have  been  offered  to  false  gods,  as 
well  as  by  the  Israelites  to  Jehovah. 

Human  sacrifices,  the  killing  and  offering  of  human 
beings  to  deities,  have  been  practiced  by  some  barba- 
rous nations. 

2.  The  thing  offered  to  God,  or  immolated  by  an 
act  of  religion. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be.  Addison. 

3.  Destruction,  surrender,  or  loss  made  or  incurred 
for  gaining  some  object,  or  for  obliging  another ;  as, 
the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  pleasure,  or  of  pleasure  to 
interest. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed. 

SACRI-FIC-.ED,  (sak're-flzd,)  pp.  Offered  to  God 
upon  an  altar  ;  destroyed,  surrendered,  or  suffered 
to  be  lost. 

SA€'RI-FIC-ER,  (sak're-ftz-er,)  n.  One  that  sacri- 
fices or  immolates.  Dryden. 

SAC-R1-FI"CIAL,  (sak-re-fish'al,)  a.  Performing 
sacrifice ;  included  in  sacrifice  ;  consisting  in  sacri- 
fice. Shak.     Taylor. 

SACRIFICING,  (sak're-fiz-ing,)  ppr.  Offering  to 
God  upon  an  altar;  surrendering,  or  suffering  to  be 
lost ;  destroying. 

SAC'RI-LEGE,  (lej,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sacrilegiam; 
sacer,  sacred,  and  lego,  to  take  or  steal.] 

The  crime  of  violating  or  profaning  sacred  things ; 
or  the  alienating  to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes 
what  has  been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  re- 
ligious persons  or  uses. 

And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 

With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

SAe-RI-LE'GrOUS,  a.     [L.  sacrilegus.] 

1.  Violating  sacred  things ;  polluted  with  the  crime 
of  sacrilege. 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  sacrilege  ;  as,  a  sacrilegious  attempt 
or  act. 

SA€-RI-LK'GIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  sacrilege  ;  in  vio- 
lation of  sacred  things  ;  as,  sacrilegiously  invading 
the  property  of  a  church. 

SA€-R1-LE'G10US-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being 
sacrilegious. 
2.  Disposition  to  sacrilege.  Scott. 

SACRI-LE-GIST,  71.    One  who  is  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

Spelman. 

SA'CRING.  ppr.     [from  Fr.  sacrer.] 

Consecrating.     [Not  in  use.]  Temple.    Shak. 

SA'CRING-BELL,  n.  A  small  bell  used  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  service  of  the  mass ;  called  also 
Saints'  Bell,  or  Mass  Bell. 

Shak.     Gloss,  of  ArchiU 

Sa'CRIST,  re.  A  sacristan  ;  a  person  retained  in  a 
cathedral  to  copy  out  music  for  the  choir,  and  take 
care  of  the  books.  Busby. 

SACRIST-AN,  71.  [Fr.  sacristain  ;  It.  sacristano ;  Sp. 
sacristan  ;  from  L.  sacer,  sacred.] 

An  officer  of  the  church  who  has  the  care  of  the 
utensils  or  movables  of  the  church.  It  is  now  cor- 
rupted into  Sexton. 

SACRIST- V,  71.  [Fr.  saeristie ,■  Sp.  and  It.  sacristia; 
from  L.  sacer,  sacred.] 

An  apartment  in  a  church  where  the  sacred  uten- 
sils, vestments,  &c,  are  kept;  now  called  the  Ves- 
try. Dryden.     Addison. 

SACRO-SANCT,  a.     [L.  sacrosanctus ;  sacer  and  sanc- 
tus,  holy.] 
Sacred  ;  inviolable.     [JVot  in  use.]  More. 

SAP,  a.  [In  W.  sad  signifies  wise,  prudent,  sober, 
permanent.  It  is  probable  this  word  is  from  the  root 
of  sel.  I  have  not  found  the  word,  in  the  English 
sense,  in  ariy  other  language.] 

1.  Sorrowful ;  affected  with  grief;  cast  down  with 
affliction. 

Milton. 
Pope. 

2.  Habitually  melancholy  ;  gloomy  ;  not  gay  or 
cheerful. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread.  Pope. 

3.  Downcast ;  gloomy  ;  having  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow  ;  as,  a  sad  countenance.  Matt.  vi. 

4.  Serious  ;  grave  ;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile. 

Lady  Catherine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman.  Bacon. 


Th'  angelic  gitards  ascended,  mule  and  sad. 
Sad  lor  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOQK.- 
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5.  Afflictive ;  calamitous  ;  causing  sorrow  ;  as.  a 
sad  accident ;  a  sad  misfortune. 

6.  Dark-colored. 

Woad,  or  wade,  is  UBed  by  the  dye™  to  lay  the  foundation  of  aj! 

sad  colore.  Mortimer. 

[  This  sense  is,  I  believe,  entirely  obsolete.] 

7.  Bad  ;  vexatious  ;  as,  a  sad  husband.  [  Colloquial.'] 

8.  Heavy ;  weighty  ;  ponderous.  [Addison. 
With,  that  his  hand  more  tad  lhau  lump  of  lead.        Spenser. 

[Obs.] 

9.  Close ;  firm ;  cohesive  ;  opposed  to  Light  or 
Friable. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  tad.     [Obt.]     Mortimer. 
[The  two  latter  senses  indicate  that  the  primary 
sense  is  set,  fixed  ;  VV.  sadiaw,  to  make  firm.] 
SAD'D£N,  (sad'n,)  v.  t.     To  make  sad  or  sorrowful  ; 
aJso,  to  make  melancholy  or  gloomy..  Pope. 

2.  To  make  dark-colored.     [Obs.) 

3.  To  make  heavy,  firm,  or  cohesive. 

Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the  great  prejudice  it 
doth  to  clay  lands.     [06s.]  Mortimer. 

SAD'DEN-EI),  pp.     Made  sad  or  gloomy. 
SAD'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Making  sad  or  gloomy. 
SAD'DER,  n.     An   abridgment  or  summary  of  the 

Zendavesta  in  the  modern  Persian  language. 
SAD'DER,  a.;  comp.  of  Sad.  [Brande. 

SAD'DEST,  a.;  snpcrl.  of  Sad. 
SAD'DLE,  (sad'l,)  n.     [Sax.  sadcl,  sadl;  D.  zadel ;  G. 

Battel;  Dan.  and  Sw.  sadel;  W.  sadell;  Ir.  sadhall; 

Russ.  scUlo  or  sicdlo  ;   from  the  root  of  sit,  set,  L. 

sedeo,  scdile.] 

1.  A  seat  to  be  placed  on  a  horse's  back  for  the 
rider  to  sit  on.  Saddles  are  variously  made,  as  the 
common  saddle  and  the  hunting-saddle,  and  for  fe- 
males the  side-saddle. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  cleat  or  block  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  lower  yard-arms  to  retain  the  studding-sail- 
booms  in  their  place.  The  name  is  given  also  to 
other  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  out ;  as,  the  saddle  of 
the  bowsprit.  Totten. 

A  saddle  of  venison,  or  -mutton,  consists  of  the  ribs  on 
both  sides,  not  separated  through  the  back-bone. 
SAD'DLE,  v.  t.    To  put  a  saddle  on. 

Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  saddled  his  ass. — Gen. 

2.  To  load  ;  to  fix  a  burden  on  ;  as,  to  be  saddled 

with  the  expense  of  bridges  and  highways. 
SAD'DLE-BACK-ED,  (sad'l-bakt,)  a.     Having  a  low 

back  and  an  elevated  neck  and  head,  as  a  horse. 
SAD'DLE-BAGS,  n.   pi.      Bags,   usually   of  leather, 

united  by  straps,  for  carriage  on  horseback,  one  bag 

on  each  side. 
SAD'DLE-BoW,  re.     [Sax.  sadl-boga.] 

The  bows  of  a  saddle,  or  the  pieces  which  form 

the  front. 
SAD'DLE-CLOTK,  n.     A  cloth  tinder  a  saddle,  and 

extending  out  behind  ;  the  housing. 
SAD'DLED,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  saddle;  loaded. 
SAD'DLE-MaK-ER,  j  n.     One  whose  occupation  is 
SAD'DLER,  (      to  make  saddles. 

SAD'DUER-Y,  re.    The  materials  for  making  saddles 

and  harnesses. 

2.  The  articles  usually  offered  for  sale  in  a  sad- 
dler's shop.  Booth. 

3.  The  trade  or  employment  of  a  saddler. 
SAD'DLE-SHAP-ED,  (-siiSpt,)  a.    In  geology^  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  slrata  when  bent  on  each  side  of  a 
mountain,  without  being  broken  at  top.  Buchanan. 

SAD'DLE-TREE,  re.     The  frame  of  a  saddle. 

SAD'DLING,  ppr.  Putting  a  saddle  on  ;  fixing  a  bur- 
den on. 

SAD-DU-CK'AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Sadducees. 

SAD'DU-CEE,  re.  One  of  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  a  future  state, 
and  the  existence  of  angels.     Acts  xxiii. 

SAD'DU-CISM,  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees.  More. 

SAD'DU-ClZ-lNG,  a.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the 
Sadducees  ;  as,  Sadduciziitg  Christians.    Atterbury. 

SAD'l-RON,  (-I'urn,)  n.  An  instrument  for  smoothing 
or  ironing  clothes  ;  a  Hat-iron. 

SAD'LY,  adv.     Sorrowfully  ;  mournfully 

He  sadly  sudors  in  their  grief.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  calamitous  or  miserable  manner.  The 
misfortunes  which  others  experience,  we  may  one 
day  sadly  feel. 

3.  In  a  dark  color.     [0».-\]  B.  Jonson. 
SAIVNESS,  n.t  Sorrowfulness  ;  mournfulness  ;  dejec- 
tion of  mind ;  as,  grief  and  sadness  at  the  memory  of 
sin.                                                          Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  melancholy  look  ;  gloom  of  countenance. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  sr.are 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness;  seriate  gravity.  Let  every  thing 
in  a  mournful  subject  have  an  air  of  sadness. 

SAFE,  a.  [Fr.  sauf,  suuvc,  contracted  from  L.  salvus, 
from  salus,  safety,  health.] 

1.  Free  from  danger  of  any  kind  ;  as,  safe  from 
enemies;  safe  from  disease;  safe  from  storms;  safe 
from  the  malice  of  foes. 

2  Free  from  hurl,  injury,  or  damage  ;  as,  to  walk 
safe  over  red-hot  plowshares.  We  brought  the  guods 
safe  to  land. 
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3.  Conferring  safety;  securing  from  harm;  as,  a 
safe  guide  ;  a  safe  harbor  ;  a  safe  bridge. 

4.  Not  exposing  to  danger.     Phil.  iii. 

5.  No  longer  dangerous  :  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  doing  harm  ;  a  ludicrous  meaning. 

Banquo's  safe. 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch.  ShaJc. 

SAFE,  n.  A  place  for  safety  ;  a  fire-proof  chest  or 
closet  for  containing  money,  valuable  papers,  &c. ; 
a  chest  or  closet  for  securing  provisions  from  noxious 
animals. 

SAFE,  v.  t.     To  render  safe.     [Not  in  use.]         Shak. 

SAFE-eON'DU€T,  n.  [safe  and  conduct;  Fr.  savf- 
couduit.] 

That  which  gives  a  safe  passage,  either  a  convoy 
or  guard  to  protect  a  person  in  an  enemy's  country 
or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  a  writing,  a  pass,  or  war- 
rant of  security,  given  to  a  person  by  the  sovereign 
of  a  country,  to  enable  him  to  travel  with  safety. 

SAFE'GUARD,  (-gird,)  re.     [safe  and  guard.]     He  or 
that  which  defends  or  protects  ;  defense  ;  protection. 
The  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne.    Granville. 

2.  A  convov  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveler. 

3.  A  passport ;  a  warrant  of  security  given  by  a 
sovereign  to  protect  a  stranger  within  his  territories  ; 
formerly,  a  protection  granted  to  a  stranger  in  prose- 
cuting his  rights  in  due  course  of  law.  Encyc. 

4.  An  outer  petticoat  to  save  women's  clothes  on 
horseback.  Mason. 

SAFE'GUARD,  v.  t.     To  guard;    to  protect.     [Little 

used.]  Shak. 

SAFE-KEEP'ING,  re.     [safe   and    keep.]     The  act  of 

keeping  or  preserving  in  safety  from  injury  or  from 

escape. 
SAFE'-LODG-ED,  a.     Lodged  in  safety.       Carlisle. 
SAFE'LI-ER,  adv.  comp.    More  safely. 
SAFE'LI-EST,  ado.  super.     Most  safely. 
SAFE'LY,  adv.     In  a  safe  manner  ;  without  incurring 

danger  or  hazard   of  evil  consequences.    We  may 

safely  proceed,  or  safely  conclude. 

2.  Without  injury.     We  passed  the  river  safely. 

3.  Without  escape ;  in  close  custody  ;  as,  to  keep 
a  prisoner  safely. 

SAFE'NESS,  ?i.  Freedom  from  danger;  as,  the  safe- 
ness  of  an  experiment. 

2.  The  state  of  being  safe,  or  of  conferring  safety  ; 
as,  the  safencss  of  a  britlge  or  of  a  boat. 
SAFE'TY,  re.     Freedom  from  danger  or  hazard  ;  as, 
the  safety  of  an  electrical  experiment  ;  the  safety  of  a 
voyage. 

I  was  not  in  safely,  nor  had  1  rest.  — Job  iii. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss.  We 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  safety. 

3.  Preservation  from  escape  ;  close  custody  ;  as,  to 
keep  a  prisoner  in  safety. 

4.  Preservation  from  hurt.  Shak. 
SAFE'TY-LAMP,   re.      A   lamp    covered    with    wire 

gauze,  to  give  light  in  mines,  without  the  danger  of 
setting  fire  to  infiammable  gases.  Invented  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy. 
SAFE'TY-VALVE,  re.  A  valve  fitted  to  the  boiler  of 
a  steam-engine,  which  opens  and  lets  out  the  steam 
when  the  pressure  within  becomes  too  great  for 
safety. _  Francis. 

SAF'FLoW,  re.     The  plant  safflower,  which  see. 
SAF'FLOW-ER,   re.      An   annual    plant,   Carthamus 
tinctorius  ;  also  called  Bastard  Saffron. 

2.  A  deep  red  fecula  separated  from  orange-colored 
flowers,  particularly  those  of  the  Carthamus  tincto- 
rius ;  called  also  Spanish  Red  and  China  Lake. 
Encyc.     Ure. 
The  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Thomson. 
SAF'FRON,  re.     [W.  safnon,  safjr;  Fr.  safran  ;  Arm. 
zafron  ;  It.  zafferana ;  Sp._ azafran ;  Port,  acafram;  D. 
saffradn;  G.  Sw.  and  Dan.  saffran;  Turk,  zafrani ; 

Ar.   «Aa5  safra,  to  be  yellow,  to  be  empty  ;  the  root 

of  cipher.    The  radical  sense,  then,  is,  to  fail,  or  to 
be  hollow,  or  to  be  exhausted.]  • 

1.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Crocus,  having 
flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  bastard  sofffon, 
or  sajjlower,  is  of  the  genus  Carthamus,  and  the 
meadow  saffron  of  the  genus  Colchicum. 

2.  In  the  materia  medica,  saffron  is  formed  of  the 
stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sativus,  dried  on  a  kiln  and 
pressed  into  cakes.  P.  Cyc. 

SAF'FRON,  a.     Having  the  color  of  saffron  flowers  ; 
deep  yellow  ;  as,  a  saffron  face  ;  a  saffron  streamer. 
Shak.     Drqden. 
SAF'FRON,  z.  t     To  tinge  with  saffron  ;    to'  make 

yellow  ;  to  gild.  Chaucer. 

SAF'FRON-£D,  pp.     Tinged  with  saffron  ;  made  yel- 
low. 
SAF'FRON-Y,  a.     Having  the  color  of  saffron.     Lord. 
SAG,  v.  i.     [A  different  spelling  of  Swag,  which  see.] 
1.  To  yield  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  lean  or  incline  from 
'  fin  upright  position,  or  to  bend  from  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, in   consequence  of  the.  weight.     Our  workmen 
say,  a  door  sags;   a  building  sags  to  the   north  or 
south  ;  or  a  beam  sags  by  means  of  its  weight. 


SAG 

2.  Figuratively,  to  bend  or  sink  ;  as,  the  mind  shall 
never  sag  with  doubt.  Sliuk. 

3.  To  sag  to  leeward,  is  applied  to  a  vessel  which 
makes  much  leeway,  by  reason  of  the  sea  or  cur- 

'rent.  Totten. 

SAG,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  load  or 
burden. 

SA'GA,  re.  The  general  name  of  those  ancient  com- 
positions which  comprise  the  history  and  mythology 
of  the  northern  European  races.  Brande. 

SA-GA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  o.t  [L.  sagaz,  from  sagus, 
wise,  foreseeing  ;  saga,  a  wise  woman  ;  sagio,  to 
perceive  readily  ;  Fr.  sage,  sagesse;  Sp.  saga,  sagaz  ; 
It.  saggio.  The  latter  signifies  wise,  prudent,  sage, 
and  an  essay,  which  unites  this  word  with  seek,  and 
L.  sequor.] 

'  1.  Quick  of  scent ;  as,  a  sagacious  hound  ;  strictly, 
perhaps,  following  by  the  scent,  which  sense  is  con- 
nected with  L.  sequor;  with  of;  as,  sagacious  of  his 
quarry.  Milton. 

2.  Quick    of  thought;    acute   in    discernment   or 
penetration  ;  as,  a  sagacious  head  ;  a  sagacious  mind. 

Locke. 


I  would  give  more  for  the  criticisms  of  t 
than  f->r  those  of  a  score  of  admirers. 


sagacious  enemy, 
ft.  Humphrey 

SA-GA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  quick  discernment  or  penetration. 
SA-GA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  saga- 
cious ;  quickness  of  scent. 

2.  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  discernment. 
SA-GAC'I-TY,  71.1   [Fr.  sagacite  ;  L.  sagacttas.] 

1.  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  scent;  applied  to  ani- 
mals. 

2.  Quickness  or  acuteness  of  discernment  or  pen- 
etration ;  readiness  of  apprehension  ;  the  faculty  of 
readily  discerning  ami  distinguishing  ideas,  and  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood. 

Sagacity  finds  out  die  intermediate  id-as,  to  discover  what  con- 
nection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain.  Locke. 

SAG'A-MORE,  re.  Among  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, a  king  or  chief.     [In  Sax.  sigora  is  a  conqueror.] 

SAG'A-PEN,  )  r„,  , 

SAG-A-PE'NUM,  J   "•     tGr-  «<">"»»""»'•] 

In  pharmacy,  an  inspissated  sap  brought  from  Per- 
sia and  the  East  in  granules  or  in  masses.  It  is  a  com- 
pact substance,  heavy,  of  a  dirty  brownish  color,  with 
small  whitish  or  yellowish  specks.  It  has  the  same 
alliaceous  odor  as  asafetida,  but  weaker.      P.  Cyc. 

SAG'A-THY,  re.  A  kind  of  serge  ;  a  slight  woolen 
stuff.  Tatlcr. 

SaGE,  re.     [Fr.  sauge  ;  Ar.  saoch.] 

The  popular  name  of  Salvia  officinalis,  (Linnaeus,) 
which  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  very  generally  cultivated,  almost 
every  where  in  gardens.  It  is  mostly  employed  in 
cookery  as  a  condiment  ;  but  it  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, in  the  form  of  warm  infusion,  as  a  diaphoretic. 
Salvia  grandiflora,  (Etlinger,)  a  native  of  Tauria, 
is  said  to  possess  the  same  properties  and  powers  as 
Salvia  officinalis.  The  popular  name  sage,  accom- 
panied with  some  distinguishing  cpithat,  is  some- 
times applied  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Salvia, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  recog- 
nized by  botanists. 

The  genus  Salvia  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Laniiacea?. 

SAGE,  a.  [~Fr.  sage ;  It.  saggio  ;  L.  saga, sagus, sagio. 
See  Sagacious.] 

1.  Wise ;  having  nice  discernment  and  powers  of 
judging;  prudent;  grave;  as,  a  sage  counselor. 

2.  Wise  ;  judicious  ;  proceeding  from  wisdom  ; 
well  judged  ;  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  ;  as,  sage 
counsels. 

SAGE,  n.  A  wise  man  ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wis- 
dom ;  particularly,  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and 
known  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  prudence; 
a  grave  philosopher. 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come, 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages.  Milton. 

Groves  where  immortal  sages  taught.  Pope. 

SAGE'LY,  adv.    Wisely;  with  just  discernment  and 

prudence, 
SA-GicNE',  re.    A  Russian   measure  of  about   seven 

English  feet.     [See  Sajene.] 
SaGE'NESS,  7i.    Wisdom;  sagacity;  prudence  ;  grav- 
ity. Ascham. 
SAG'EN-ITE,  re.     Acicular  rutile.  Ure. 
SAG'GED,  (sagd,)  pp.     Caused  to  bend  or  give  way  , 

loaded  ;  burdened. 
SAG'GEU,  )  re.     A    cylindrical    case   of  fine    clay,  in 
SEG'GER,  \     which  fine  stone  ware  is  inclosed  while 

being  baked  in  the  kiln.  Buchanan. 

The  pots  are  called  Saggers  or  Seggers.  Brande. 
SAG'GING,  ppr.     Causing  to  bend  ;  burdening. 
SAG'GING,  re.     A  bending  or  sinking  in  consequence 

of  the  weight. 
SAG'IT-TAL.  a.      [L.  sagittjilis,  from  sagitta,  an  ar 

row  ;  that  which  is  thrown  or  driven,  probably  from 

the  root  of  say  and  sing.] 

Pertaining  to  an  arrow  ;  resembling  an  arrow  ;  as, 

sagittal  bars  of  yellow.  Pennant. 

In  anatomy,  the  sagittal  suture  is  the  suture  which 


unites  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull. 


Coze. 
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SAG-IT-TA'RI-US,  7i.  fjL.,  an  archer.]  One  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  November  22. 

SAG'IT-TA-RY,  ?i.  [Supra.]  A  centaur,  an  animal 
half  man,  half  horse,  armed  witli  a  bow  and  quiver. 

Shak. 

SAG'IT-TA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  arrow. 

SAG'IT-TaTE,  a.  *  In  botany  and  zoSlog7l,  shaped  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  triangular,  hollowed  at  the 
base,  with  angles  at  the  hinder  part;  or  with  the 
hinder  angles  acute,  divided  by  a  sinus. 

Martyn.     Brande. 

Sa'GO,7i.  A  dry,  mealy  substance,  or  granulated  paste, 
imported  from  Java,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
Isles,  &c.  It  is  the  prepared  pith  of  several  different 
plants,  as  the  Sagus  Ruinphii  or  Metroxylum  Sagus, 
a  palm,  and  Cycas  circinalis,  a  plant  intermediate 
between  palms  and  ferns,  &c.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 

SA-GOIN',  7i.  The  Sagnins  form  a  division  of  the 
monkey  family,  including  such  of  the  monkeys  of 
America  as  have  long,  hairy  tails,  not  prehensile. 

P.  Cyc. 

Sa'GUM,  77.  [L.l  The  military  cloak  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  and  dignitaries.  Brande. 

SA'GY,  a.  [from  sage.]  Full  of  sage  ;  seasoned  with 
sage. 

SAH'LTTE,  71.  A  massive,  cleavable  variety  of  augite, 
of  a  dingy  green  color,  lirst  obtained  at  the  mountain 
Sahla  in  Westermania.  Dana. 

SA'IC,  7i.  A  Turkish  orGrecian  vessel,  very  common 
in  the  Levant,  a  kind  of  ketch  which  has  no  top- 
gallant-sail, nor  mizzeu-iop-sail.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAID,  (sed,)  pret.  axiilpp.  of  Say  ;  so  written  for  Saved. 
Declared  ;  uttered  ;  reported. 
2.  Aforesaid  :  before  mentioned. 

SAIL,  7i.*  [Sax.  segclj  G.  and  Sw.  segel;  Dan.  sejl; 
D.  zeil;  W.  hwyl,  a  sail,  a  course,  order,  state,  jour- 
ney ;  h-wyliaw,  to  set  in  a  course,  train,  or  order,  to 
direct,  to  proceed,  to  sail,  to  attack,  to  butt.  The 
Welsh  appears  to  be  the  same  word.  [So  IttLl  is  the 
L.  sal.,  salt.] 

*1.  In  navigation,  a  spread  of  canvas,  or  an  assem- 
blage of  several  breadths  of  canvas,  (or  some  sub- 
stitute for  it,)  sewed  together  with  a  double  seam  at 
the  borders,  and  edged  with  a  cord  called  the  bolt- 
rope,  to  be  extended  on  the  masts  or  yards,  for  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  of  wind  by  which  a  ship  is 
driven.  The  principal  sails  are  the  courses  or  lower 
sails,  the  top-sails,  and  top-gallant-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  poetry,  wings.  Spenser. 

3.  A  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  used  in  the  singular  for 
a  single  ship,  or  as  a  collective  name  for  many.  We 
saw  a  sail  at  the  leeward.  We  saw  three  sail  on  our 
starboard  quarter.     The  fleet  consists  of  twenty  sail. 

4.  An  excursion  in  some  vessel ;  as,  to  take  a  sail. 
To  lootc  sails  ;  to  unfurl  them. 

To  make  sail:  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of  sail. 

To  set  sail;  to  expand  or  spread  the  sails;  and 
hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 

To  shorten  sail;  to  reduce  the  extent  of  sail,  cr 
take  in  a  part. 

To  strike  sail;  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly,  as  in 
saluting,  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

2.  To  abate  show  or  pomp.     [Colloquial.]     Shak. 
SAIL,  s.  i.     To  be  impelled  or  driven  forward   by  the 
action  of  wind   upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water.     A 
ship  sails  from  New  York  for  Liverpool.     She  sails 
ten  knots  an  hour.     She  sails  well  close-hauled. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water ;  to  pass 
by  water.     We  sailed  from  London  to  Canton. 

3.  To  swiin. 

Little  dolphins  when  ihey  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale.  Dryden. 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage.  We  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Havre,  June  15, 1824.  We  sailed  from 
Cowes  for  New  York,  May  10,  1825. 

5.  To  be  carried  in  the  air,  as  a  balloon. 

6.  To  pass  smoothly  along. 

As  is  a  winded  messenger  from  heaven, 

When  he  bestrides  the  la7.y  pacing  clouds, 

And  sails  upon  the  he.som  of  the  tur.  Shale. 

7.  To  fly  without  striking  with  the  wings. 
SAIL,  7).  t.    To  pass  or  move  upon  in  a  ship,  by  means 

of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  were  manned  to  sail  the  sea.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  elliptical,  on  or  over  being  omitted.] 

2.  To  fly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
TV  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales.  Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of  a  vessel ;  as, 
to  sail  one's  own  ship.  Tottcn. 

SAIL'A-BLE,  a.     Navigable;  that  maybe  passed  by 

ships.  Cntgrave. 

SAIL'-BoRNE,  a.    Borne  or  conveyed  by  sails. 

J.  Barlow. 
SaIL'-BROAD,  a.     [See   Broad.]     Spreading  like  a 

sail.  Milton. 

SAIL'-CLOTH,  7t.     Duck  or  canvas  used  in  making 

sails. 
SAIL'ED,  pp.    Passed  in  ships  or  other  water  craft. 
SAIL'ER,   77.     One   that  sails;    a  seaman;    usually 

Sailor. 
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2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel,  with  reference  to  her 
speed  or  manner  of  sailing.  Thus  we  say,  a  heavy 
sailer  ;  a  fast  sailer;  a  prime  sailer. 

SAIL'ING,  ppr.  or  o.  Moving  on  water  or  in  air ;  pass- 
ing in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

SAIL'ING,  71.  The  act  of  moving  on  water;  or  the 
movement  of  a  ship  or  vessel  impelled  or  wafted 
along  the  surface  of  water  by  the  action  of  wiivd  on 
her  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Movement  through  the  air,  as  in  a  balloon. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  sail  or  beginning  a  voyage. 
SAIL'ING-MAS-TER,  >i.    An  officer  in  a  ship  ofwar 

who  superintends  all  the  details  of  navigating  the 
ship. 

SAIL'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

SaIL'-LOFT,  7i.  A  loft  or  apartment  where  sails  are 
cut  out  and  made. 

SAIL'-MAK-ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  sails. 

2.  An  officer  on  board  ships  of  war,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  repair  or  alter  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

SAIL'-MAK  ING,  n.  The  art  or  business  of  making 
sails. 

SAIL'OR,7i.  [A  more  common  spelling  than  Sailer.] 
A  mariner;  a  seaman  ;  one  who  follows  the  busi- 
ness of  navigating  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  one  who 
understands  the  management  of  ships  in  navigation. 
This  word,  however,  does  not  by  itself  express  any 
particular  skill  in  navigation.  It  denotes  any  person 
who  follows  the  seas,  and  is  chiefly  or  wholly  ap- 
plied to  the  common  hands.     [See  Seaman.] 

SAIL'OR-LIKE,  a.     Like  sailors. 

SaIL'-ROOM,  7i.  An  apartment  in  a  vessel,  where  the 
sails,  which  are  not  bent,  are  stowed.  Totten. 

SAIL'Y,  a.     Like  a  sail.  Drayton. 

SAIL'-YARD,  7i.     [Sax.  segl-gyrd.] 

The  yard  or  spar  on  whicli  sails  are  extended. 

Dryden. 

SaIM,  77.     [Sax.  seim  ;  W.  saim ;  Fr.  saindouz.     Qu. 
L.  sebum,  contracted,] 
Lard.     [Local.] 

SAIN,  for  Saven,  pp.  of  Say.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

SAIN'FOIN,     |  it.     [Fr.  sainfoin;  saint,  sacred,  and 

SAINT'FOIN,  i     foin,  hay.] 

A  leguminous  plant  cultivated  for  fodder,  of  the 
genus  Hedysarum. 

SAINT,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sanctus  ;  It.  and  Sp.  santo.] 

1.  A  person  sanctified  ;  a  holy  or  godly  person  ; 
one  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  apostles  antl  other  holy  persons  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  A  hypocrite  may  imitate  a. saint. 
Ps.  xvi.  Addison. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,     fie?),  xviii. 

3.  The  holy  angels  are  called  saints,  Deut.  xxxiii. 
Jv.de  14. 

4.  One  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Encyc. 
SAINT,  v.  t.    To  number  or  enroll  among  saints  by  an 
official  act  of  the  pope  ;  to  canonize. 

Over  against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected  by  a 
shoemaker,  who  ha3  been  beatified,  though  never  sainted. 
Addison. 

SAINT,  v.  i.     To  act  with  a  show  of  piety.        Pope. 

SAINT  AN'THO-NY'S  FIRE,  (-an'to-niz-,)  71.  A  pop- 
ular name  of  the  erysipelas,  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  the  intercession  of 
St.  Anthony.  P.  Cyc. 

SaINT'ED,  pp.  Canonized;  enrolled  among  the 
saints. 

2.  a.  Holy ;  pious ;  as,  thy  father  was  a  most 
sainted  king.  Shak. 

3.  Sacred  ;  as,  the  gods  on  sainted  hills.  Milton. 
SAINT'.ESS,  ?i.  A  female  saint.  Fisher. 
SaINT'ING,;;/)!-.     Canonizing;  enrolling  among  the 

saints. 
SAINT  JOHN'S  BREAD,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Ceratonia  ;  also  called  the  Carob-Tree.      P.  Cyc. 
SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT,   ?i.      A   name    common    to 

plants  of  the  genus  Hypericum,  most  of  which  have 

yellow  flowers. 
SAINT'LIKE,   a.      [saint  and   like.]      Resembling    a 

saint ;  as,  a  saintlike  prince.  Bacon. 

2.  Suiting  a  saint ;  becoming  a  saint. 
^        Glossed  over  only  with  a  sainuVce  show.  Dryden. 

SAINT'LY,  a.  Like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  holy  person  ; 
as,  wrongs  with  saintly  patience  borne.         Milton. 

SAINT  PE'TER'S  WORT,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ascyrum,  antl  another  of  the  genus  Hypericum. 

SAINT'S  BELL,  71.  A  small  bell  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  call  attention  to  the  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  mass,  as  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ordinary,  when  the  priest  repeats  the  words 
Sancte,  sancte,  sanctc,  Dcus  sabaoth,  and  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  and  chalice  after  consecration. 

Qloss.  of  Jlrchit. 

SAINT'-SEEM-ING,  a.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
saint.  Montagu. 

SAINT'SHIP,  77.  The  character  or  qualities  of  a 
saint. 

SAINT  SI-MO'NI-AN,  71.  A  follower  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Simon,  who  died  in  1825,  and  who  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  joint-stock  property  and  just 
division  of  the  fruits  of  common  labor  among  the 
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members  of  society,  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  social 
evils  which  exist.  Brando. 

SaINT  VI'TUS'S  DANCE,  n.  A  disease  affecting 
with  irregular  movements  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  attended  with  a  great  failure  of  the 
general  physical  strength,  called  by  physicians 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  some  devotees  of  St.  Vitus, 
who  exercised  themselves  so  long  in  dancing  that 
their  intellects  became  disordered.    P.  Cyc.     Forsyth. 

SA-JeNE',  ii.  [Written  also  Sagene.  Tooke  writes 
it  Sajene.] 

A  Russian  measure  of  length,  equal  to  seven  feet 
English  measure. 

SAKE,  71.  [Sax.  sac,  saca,  sace,  sacu,  contention,  dis- 
cord, a  suit  or  action  at  law,  cause  in  court;  hence 
the  privilege  which  a  lord  had  of  taking  cognizance 
of  suits  in  his  own  manor  ;  sacan,  to  contend,  to 
strive;  Goth,  sakan,  to  rebuke,  chide,  upbraid;  D. 
zaak,  cause,  case,  thing,  business,  affair  ;  G.  sache,  mat- 
ter, thing ;  eines  sachefvhren,  to  plead  one's  cause  ;  ur~ 
sache,  cause,  reason,  motive  ;  Sw.  sak  and  orsak,  id. ; 
Dan.  sag,  cause,  thing,  affair,  matter,  case,  suit,  ac- 
tion ;  Ch.  pDy,  to  contend,  to  strive,  to  seek;  Heb. 
pltfj>,  to  press  or  oppress  ;  Ch.,  to  accuse,  to  crimi- 
nate. Class  Sg,  No.  46,  92.  The  primary  sense  is 
to  strain,  urge,  press,  or  drive  forward,  and  this  is 
from  the  same  root  as  seek,  essay,  and  L.  sequor, 
whence  we  have  pursue  and  prosecute.  We  have 
analogous  words  in  cause,  thing,  and  the  L.  res.  Its 
Saxon  sense  is  no  longer  in  use,  that  is,  cause,  ac- 
tion, suit,  a  seeking  or  demand  in  court ;  but  we  use 
it  in  a  sense  nearly  similar,  though  differently  ap- 
plied.] 

1.  Final  cause  ;  end  ;  purpose  ;  or  rather  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining.  I  open  the  window  for  the  sake 
of  air,  that  is,  to  obtain  it,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing air.  I  read  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  that  is,  to 
obtain  it.  Sake  then  signifies,  primarily,  effort  to  ob- 
tain, and  secondarily,  purpose  of  obtaining.  The 
hero  rights  for  the  sake  of  glory  ;  men  labor  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence  or  wealth. 

2.  Account ;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

I  will   not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  fiafce.— 

Gen.  vin. 
Save  me  for  thy  mercy's  sake.  —  Ps.  vi. 

SA'KER,  71.     [Fr.  sacre.] 

1.  A  hawk  ;  a  species  of  falcon. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.     [Not  in  vse.] 

Hudibras. 
SAK'ER-ET,  7i.    The  male  of  the  saker-hawk. 

Bailey. 
SAL,  71.     [L.    See  Salt.]    Salt ;  a  word  much  used 

in  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
SAL'  A-  BLE,  a.     [from  sale.)     That  may  be  sold  ;  that 

finds  1  readv  market ;  being  in  good  demand. 
SAL'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  salable. 
SAL'A-BLY,  adv.     In  asalable  manner. 
SA-LA'CIOUS,  (-s)lus,)  a.     [L.  salax,  from  the  root  of 

sal,  salt ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  shooting, 

penetrating,  pungent,  coinciding  probably   with  L. 

salio,  to  leap.     Salacious,  then,  is  highly  excited,  or 

prompt  to  leap.] 

Lustful ;  lecherous.  Dryden. 

SA-LA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Lustfully;  with   eager  ani 

Dial  appetite. 
SA-LA'CIOUS-NESS,  I  71.  Lust  ;lecherousness;  strong 
SA-LAC'I-TY,  \      propensity  to  venery. 

Brown. 
SAL' AD,  7i.     [Fr.  salade  ;  Ann.  saladcnn  ;  It.  insalata; 

Sp.  ensalada,  that  is,  literally,  salted ;  D.  salaade  ;  G. 

and  Sw.  salat ;  Dan.  salad.] 
A  name  given  to  raw  herbs,  usually  dressed  with 

salt,  vinegar,  oil,  or  spices,  and  eaten  for  giving   a 

relish  to  other  food. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad.  Watts. 

SAL'AD-ING,  77.     Vegetables  for  salads.         Cherrne. 

SA'LAL-BER'RY,  17.     A  fruit  fr.  m  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  River,  or  Oregon,  about    the  size    of  a 
common  grape,  cf  a  dark  color,  and  of  a  sweet  flavor. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

SAL  A-LEM'BROTH,  71.  A  compound  of  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter. 

SA-LAM',/i.  [Oriental,  peace  or  safety.]  In  the  East, 
a  salutation  or  compliment  of  ceremony  or  respect. 

Herbert. 

SAL'  AM-ST6NE,  71.  A  kind  of  blue  sapphire  brought 
from  Ceylon.  Dana. 

SAL'A-MAN-DER,  71.*  [L.  and  Gr.  salamandra.] 

The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  batracnian  rep- 
tiles, having  some  affinities  with  lizards,  but  more 
with  frogs.  Salamanders  have  an  elongated  body, 
four  feet,  and  a  long  tail,  which  gives  them  the  gen- 
eral form  of  lizards;  but  then  they  have  all  the  char- 
acters of  batrachians.  The  vulgar  story  that  the 
salamander  is  able  to  endure  fire,  is  a  mistake. 

Salamanders  hair  or  wool ;  a  name  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  asbestos  or  mineral  flax  ;  I  believe  no  longer 
used. 

SAL-A-MAN'DRINE,  a.  Pertaining  t1  or  resembling 
a  salamander;  enduring  fire.  Spectator. 
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SAL  AM-Mo'NI-AG,  n.  Chlorid  of  ammonium,  a  solid 
substance  of  a  sharp  and  acrid  taste,  much  used  in 
the  mechanic  arts  and  in  pharmacy.  The  native  sal 
ammoniac  is  of  two  kinds  —  volcanic  and  conchoidal. 

Ure. 

SAL'A-RI-ED,  (sal'a-rid,)  a.     Enjoying  a  salary. 

SAL'A-RY,  re.  [Fr.  salaire ;  It.  and  Sp.  salario  ;  L. 
solarium  ;  said  to  be  from  sal,  salt,  which  was  part  of 
the  pay  of  Roman  soldiers.] 

The  recompense  or  consideration  stipulated  to  be 
paid  to  a  person  for  services,  usually  a  fixed  sum  .to 
be  paid  by  the  year,  as  to  governors,  magistrates, 
settled  clergymen,  instructors  of  seminaries,  or  other 
officers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  When  wages  are 
stated  or  stipulated  by  the  month,  week,  or  day,  we 
do  not  call  the  compensation  salary,  but  pay  or  wages ; 
as  in  the  case  of  military  men  and  laborers. 

SALE,  n.  [W.  sal,  a  pass,  a  cast,  or  throw,  a  sale; 
Sax.  sal,  sale  ;  sellan,  sylan,  sylldn,  gesyllan,  to  give, 
yield,  grant,  impart,  deliver,  also  to  sell.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  sell  is  simply  to  deliver  or  cause  to 
pass  from  one  person  to  another;  Sw.  sdlja,  Dan. 
s&ltrer,  to  sell.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling ;  the  exchange  of  a  commod- 
ity for  money  of  equivalent  value.  The  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another  is  barter  or  permuta- 
tion, and  sale  differs  from  barter  only  in  the  nature  of 
the  equivalent  given. 

2.  Vent ;  power  of  selling ;  market.  He  went  to 
market,  but  found  no  sale  for  his  goods. 

3.  Auction  ;  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
exposure  of  goods  in  market.     [Little  used.]    Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal,  or  of  being  offered  to  bri- 
bery ;  as,  to  set  the  liberty  of  a  state  to  sale.  Addison. 

5.  A  wicker  basket.     [Ciu.  Sax.  salan,  to  bind.] 

Spenser. 

SALE,  a.  Sold  ;  bought ;  as  opposed  to  Homemade. 
[  Colloquial.] 

SAL-E-BROS'I-TY,  re.  [See  Salebrous.]  Rough- 
ness or  ruggedness  of  a  place  or  road.         Fclthum. 

SAL'E-BROUS,   a.      [L.  salehrosus,   from  salcbra,   a 
rough  place  ;  probably  allied  to  salio,  to  shoot  out.] 
Rough  ;  rugged  ;  uneven.     [Little  used.] 

SAL'EP,re.  [Said  to  be  a  Turkish  word  ;  written  also 
Salop,  Saloop,  and  Saleb.] 

In  the  materia  medico,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of 
Orchis  ;  also,  a  preparation  of  this  root  to  be  used  as 
food.  Fourcroy.     Parr. 

SAL-E-RA'TUS,  n.  [sal  and  vratus.]  A  carbonate 
of  potash,  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  than  peai'lash,  used  in  cookery. 

SALES'MAN,  re.  [sale  and  man.]  One  that  sells 
clothes  ready  made.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  finds  a  market  for  the  goods  of  another 
person. 

SALE'WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  or  things  made  for 
sale  ;  hence,  work  carelessly  done.  This  last  sense 
is  a  satire  on  man.  Shah. 

SAL  GEM,  n.    Common  salt ;  chlorid  of  sodium. 

Brande. 

SAL'IG,  a.  [Echard  deduces  this  word  from  sala,  a 
house,  and  the  law  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
male  only  could  inherit  his  father's  mansion  and  the 
court  or  land  inclosed.     Montesq.  I!.  18.] 

The  Salic  law  of  France  is  a  fundamental  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  males  only  can  inherit  the  throne. 

SAL'I-CIN,  n.  A  bitter  febrifuge  substance,  obtained 
in  white,  pearly  crystals,  from  some  species  of  the 
willow,  and  also  of  the  poplar.  Brande. 

SA'Ll-ENT,  a,"  [L.  salicns,  salio,  to  leap.] 

1.  Leaping;  an  epithet  in  heraldry  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  represented  in  a  leaping  posture, 
with  his  right  foot  in  the  dexter  point,  and  his  hinder 
left  foot  in  the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  Rampant.     Harris. 

2.  In  fortification,  projecting;  as,  a  salient  angle. 
A  salient  angle  points  outward,  and  is  opposed  to  a 
re-entering  angle,  which  points  inward.        P.  Cijc. 

SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [L.  salicns,  from  salio,  to  leap  or  shoot 
out.J 

1.  Leaping;  moving  by  leaps,  as  frogs.     Brown. 

2.  Beating;  throbbing,  as  the  heart.     Blackmore. 

3.  Shooting  out  or  up;  springing;  darting;  as,  a 
salient  sprout.  Pope. 

SA'LI-ENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  salient  manner. 

SA-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  sal,  salt,  and  fero,  to  pro- 
duce.] 
Producing  or  bearing  salt;  as,  saliferous  rock. 

Eaton. 
Saliferous  rocks  ;  the  new  red  sandstone  system  of 
some  geologists  ;  so  called   because,  in  Europe,  this 
formation  contains  beds  of  salt.  Dana. 

SAL'f-FT-A-BLE,  a.  [from  sal  if y.]  Capable  of  com- 
bining with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt.  Salifiable  bases 
are  metallic  oxyds,  alkaloids,  &c. 

S  AL-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  salifying. 

SAL'I-Fl-£D,  (sal'e-f  Idc,)  pp.  Formed  into  a  saft  by 
combination  with  an  acid. 

SAL'I-F?,  v.  .     [L.  sal,  salt,  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  form  into  a  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  a 
base. 

SAL'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Forming  into  a  salt  by 
combination  with  a  base. 

SAL'I-GOT,  re.     fFr.]     A  plant,  the  water  thistle. 
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SAL-I-NA'TION,  re.     [L.  sal,  salt;  salinator,  a  salt- 
maker  ;  Fr.  salin,  salt,  brinish.] 
The  act  of  washing  with  salt  water.     GreenhilU 

SA  LIN'OUS   i  "•     tFr-  saKn>  from  L"  *"''  sa!t-J 

1.  Consisting  of  salt,  or  constituting  salt;  as,  saline 
particles ;  saline  substances. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  salt ;  as,  a  saline 
SA-LINE',  n.     [Sp.  and  It.  salina ;  Fr.  saline.]     [taste. 

A  salt  spring,  or  a  place  where  salt  water  is  col- 
lected in  the  earth  ;  a  name  given  to  the  salt  springs 
in  the  United  States. 

SA-LTNE'NESS,  n.    State  of  being  saline. 

SAL-I-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  salt. 

SA-LIN'I-FORM,  a.    [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  salt. 

SA-LI'NO-TER-Rt!NE',  a.  [L.  sal,  salinum,  and  ter- 
renus,  from  terra,  earth.] 

A  term  denoting  a  compound  of  salt  and  earth. 

SAL'iaUE,  (sal'ik,)  a.     See  Salic. 

SAL'lTE,  v.  t      [L.  salio,  from  sal,  salt.] 

To  salt ;  to  impregnate  or  season  with  salt.  [Lit- 
tie  used.] 

SA-LT'VA,  re.  [L.  saliva;  Ir.  seile  ;  W.  haliw,  as  if 
connected  with  IUU,  salt.  The  Irish  has  silim,  to  drop 
or  distill,  and  sileadn,  saliva.] 

The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  which  serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
It  moistens  our  food  also,  and  by  being  mixed  with 
it  in  mastication,  favors  deglutition.  When  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth,  it  is  called  Spittle. 

SA-LI'VAL,       )  a.     [from  saliva.]     Pertaining  to  sa- 

SAL'I-VA-RY,  (      liva  ;  secreting  or  conveying  sali- 
va ;  as,  salivary  glands  ;  salivary  ducts  or  canals. 
Encyc.     Arbuthnot. 

SAL'I-VANT,  a.    Producing  salivation. 

SAL'I-VANT,  re.    That  which  produces  salivation. 

SAL'I-VATE,  v.  t.     [from  saliva ;  Fr.  salivcr.] 

To  produce  an  unusual  secretion  and  discharge  of 
saliva  in  a  person,  usually  by  mercury  ;  to  produce 
ptyalism  in  a  person. 

SAL'I-VA-TED,  pp.  Having  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva  from  medicine. 

SAL'I-VA-TING,ppr.  Producing  increased  secretion 
of  saliva. 

SAL-I-VA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  ptyalism, 
or  of  producing  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva. 

SA-LI'VOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  saliva;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  saliva.  Wiseman. 

SAL'LET,  n.     [Fr.  salade.] 

A  head-piece  or  helmet.  Chaucer. 

SAL'LET,  In.      [Corrupted  from  salad.]     [JVotin 

SAL'LET-ING,  \      use.] 

SAL'LI-ANCE,  n.  [from  sally.]  An  issuing  forth. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SAL'LI-jED,  pp.    Rushed  out ;  issued  suddenly. 

SAL'LoW,  n.  [Sax.  salh,  salig  ;  Ir.  sail ;  Fr.  saule  ; 
It.  salcio ;  Sp.  sake  ;  L.  salix ;  W.  helig.  Clu.  from 
its  color,  resembling  brine.] 

A  name  applied  to  certain  trees  or  low  shrubs  of 
the  willow  kind,  or  genus  Salix.  P.  Cye. 

SAL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  salowig,  scalwe,  from  salh,  L. 
salix,  the  tree,  supra.] 

Having  a  yellowish  color  ;  of  a  pale,  sickly  color, 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow  ;  as,  a  sallow  skin. 

SAL'LoW-NESS,  re.  A  yellowish  color;  paleness, 
tinged  with  a  dark  yellow ;  as,  sallowness  of  com- 
plexion. 

SAL'LoW-THORN,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hip- 
pophae. 

The  common  sallow-thorn  or  sea  buckthorn,  is  a 
thorny  shrub,  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Partington. 

SAL'LY,  re.  [Fr.  saillie  ;  It.  salita ;  Sp.  salida  ;  Port. 
sahida.     See  the  verb.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  spring  ;  a  darting  or  shooting. 
Hence, 

1.  An  issue  or  rushing  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers.  Bacon. 

2.  A  spring  or  darting  of  intellect,  fancy,  or  imag- 
ination ;  flight ;  sprightly  exertion.  We  say-,  sallies 
of  wit,  sallies  of  imagination. 

3.  Excursion  from  the  usual  track  ;  range. 

He  who  often  makes  sallies  into  a  country,  and  traverses  it  up  and 
down,  will  know  it  better  than  one  that  goes  always  round 
In  the  same  track.  Locke. 

4.  Act  of  levity  or  extravagance  ;  wild  gayety ; 
frolic  ;  a  bounding  or  darting  beyond  ordinary  rules  ; 
as,  a  sally  of  youth  ;  a  sally  of  levity. 

Wotton.     Swift. 
SAL'LY,  v.  i.     [Fr.  saillir ;  Arm.  sailha;  It.  satire  ;  Sp. 
salir  ;  Port,  sahir,  [I  lost ;]  L.  salio.  Ou.  Gr.  aWo/iai, 

which  is  allied  to  the  Ar.  ^\  alia,  or    \£>  halla, 

both  of  which  signify  to  impel,  to  shoot.    See  Solar, 
from  L.  sol,  W.  haul,  Gr.  nAinc.  | 

1.  To  issue  or  rush  out,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a 
fortified  place,  to  attack  besiegers. 

Tliey  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night.  Dnfden. 

2.  To  issue  suddenly  ;  to  make  a  sudden  eruption. 
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SAL'LY-ING,  ppr.     Issuing  or  rushing  out. 

SAL'LY-PoRT,  u.  In  fortification,  a  postern  gate,  or 
a  passage  under  ground  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
works,  such  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  to  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  Encyc. 

2.  A  large  port  on  each  quarter  of  a  fireship,  for  the 
escape  of  the  men  into  boats  when  the  train  is  fired. 

Mar.  Diet. 

SAL-MA-GUN'DI,  (-gun'de,)  re.  [Sp.  salpicon,  cor- 
rupted.    See  Salpicon.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herring 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions.        Johnson. 

2.  .A  mixture  of  various  ingredients  ;  an  olio  or 
medley.  W.  Irving. 

SAL  MAR'TIS,  iu  [L.,  salt  of  Mars.]  Green  sulphate 
of  iron;  Ure. 

SAL'MI-AC  ;  a  contraction  of  Sal-ammoniac. 

SALM'ON,  (sam'niun,)  n.  [L.  salmo  ;  Fr.  saumon.] 
A  fish  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  of  the  genus  Salmo, 
found  in  all  the  northern  climates  of  America,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia,  ascending  the  rivers  for  spawning  in 
spring,  and  penetrating  to  their  head  streams.  It  is 
a  remarkably  strong  fish,  and  will  even  leap  over 
considerable  falls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  prog- 
ress. It  has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of 
75  pounds  ;  more  generally  it  is  from  15  to  25  pounds. 
It  furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table,  and  is  an 
article  of  commerce. 

SALM'ON-TROUT,  (sam'mun-trout,)  re.  A  small 
species  of  Salmo,  resembling  the  common  salmon  in 
color.  It  is  also  called  the  sea-trout,  and  is  highly 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  Walton. 

SAL'MON-OID,  a.  or  n.  A  term  applied  to  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  which  the  salmon  is  the 
type.  Brande. 

SA-LOON',  n.  [It.  salone,  from  sala,  hall  ;  Sp.  and 
Fr.  salon.     See  Hall.] 

In  architecture,  a  spacious  and  elegant  apartment 
for  the  reception  of  company,  or  for  works  of  art. 
It  is  often  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  frequently  compre- 
hends two  stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows.  It 
is  a  state  room  much  used  in  palaces  for  the  recep- 
tion of  embassadors  and  other  visitors.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  large  room  in  a  steamboat,  &c. 

Gwilt.     P.  Cyc. 

SAL'OP,       )  re.     The  dried  root  of  a  species  of  orchis  ; 

SA-LOOP',  )  also,  a  decoction  of  this  root,  used  in 
some  parts  of  England  as  a  beverage  by  the  poorer 
classes.     The  word  is  properly  Salep.  Smart. 

SAL'PI-€ON,  71.  [Sp.,  from  salpicar,  to  besprinkle  ; 
Port,  to  corn,  to  powder,  to  spot ;  from  sal,  salt.] 

Stuffing;  farce  ;  chopped  meat  or  bread,  &c.,used 
to  stuff  legs  of  veal.     [I believe  not  used.]      Bacon. 

SALPINX,  7i.     [Gr.  crnArrt}  (,  a  trumpet.] 

The  Eustachian  tube.  Brande. 

SAL  PRU-NEL'LA,  re.  Fused  niter  cast  into  cakes 
or  balls. 

SAL-SA-MEN-TA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  salsamentarius.] 
Pertaining  to  salt  things.     [Not  ire  use]         Diet. 

SAL  SEIGN-ETTE',  (-san-yet',)  re.  Rochelle  salt ;  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  soda.  Brande. 

SAL'SI-FY,  (sal'se-fe,)  n.    [Fr.  salsifis.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Iragopogon,  having  a  long, 
tapering  root,  of  a  mild,  sweetish  taste,  like  the  pars- 
nep,  often  called  the  Oyster-plant,  from  its  taste 
when  fried.  Gardner. 

SAL-SIL'LA,  re.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Alstrremena, 
with  tuberous  roots,  which  are  eaten  like  the  potato. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SAL-SO-AC'ID,  a.     [L.  salsus,  salt,  and  acidus,  acid.] 
Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness  and  acid- 
ness.     [Little  used.]  Floyer. 

SAL-SO'GI-NOUS,  a.  [from  L.  salsugo,  from  sal, 
salt.] 

Saltish  ;  somewhat  salt.  Boyle. 

SALT,  71.  [Sax.  salt,  scalt ;  Goth.  Sw.  and  Dan.  salt ; 
G.  salz  ;  D.  sout ;  Russ.  sol ;  It.  sale  ;  Fr.  scl ;  L.  Sp. 
and  Port,  sal ;  Gr.  a\c  ;  W.  halen  ;  Corn,  and  Arm. 
halinn,  from  W.  ItM,  salt,  a  pervading  substance. 
The  radical  sense  is,  probably,  pungent,  and  if  s  is 
radical,  the  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  L.  salio  ;  but 
this  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Common  salt  is  the  chlorid  of  sodium,  a  sub- 
stance used  for  seasoning  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  meat,  &c.  It  is  found  native 
in  the  earth,  or  it  is  produced,  by  evaporation  and 
crystallization,  from  water  impregnated  with  saline 
particles. 

2.  In  chemistry,  a  body  composed  of  an  acid  and  a 
base,  which  may  be  either  a  metallic  oxyd  c.r  an  al- 
kaloid. Thus  nitrate  r,  potassa,  commonly  called 
Niter,  or  Saltteter,  is  a  salt  composed  of  nitric 
acid  and  potassa,  the  potassa,  which  is  an  oxyd  of 
the  metal  potassium,  being  the  base. 

3.  Taste  ;  sapor  ;  smack. 

We  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  ufi.  Shak. 

4.  Wit ;  poignancy  ;  as,  Attic  salt. 

SALT,  a.  Having  the  taste  of  salt ;  impregnated  with 
salt ;  as,  salt  beef;  salt  water. 

2.  Abounding  with  salt ;  as,  a  salt  land.    Jer.  xvii. 

3.  Overflowed  with  salt  water,  or  impregnated  with 
it ;  as,  a  salt  marsh. 
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4.  Growing  on  salt  marsh  or  meadows,  and  having 
the  taste  of  salt ;  as,  salt  grass  or  hay. 

5.  Producing  salt  water  ;  as,  a  salt  spring. 

6.  Lecherous ;  salacious.  Shak. 

7.  Pungent  or  bitter ;  as,  salt  scorn.  Sliak. 
SALT,  n.    The  part  of  a  river  near  the  sea,  where  the 

water  is  salt.  Beverly. 

2.  A  vessel  for  holding  salt. 
SALT,  v.  t.    To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 
salt ;  as,  to  salt  fish,  beef,  or  pork. 

2.  To  fill  with  salt  between  the  timbers  and  planks, 
as  a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber. 
SALT,  v.  i.    To  deposit  salt  from  a  saline  substance  ; 
as,  the  brine  begins  to  salt.    [  Used  by  manufacturers.] 
SALT,  n.     [Fr.  saut,  from  saillir,  to  leap.] 

A  leap  ;  the  act  of  jumping.  [JVot  in  use.]  B.Jonson. 
SAL'TANT,  a.     [L.  saltans,  from  salto,  to  leap.] 

Leaping;  jumping;  dancing.  Diet. 

SAL-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  saltatio,  from  salto,  to  leap.] 

1.  A  leaping  or  jumping.  Brown. 

2.  Beating  or  palpitation  ;  as,  the  saltation  of  the 
great  artery.  Wiseman. 

SAL'TA-TO-RY,  )  a.     Leaping  or   dancing;    or 

SAL-TA-To'RI-OUS,  (  having  the  power  of  leaping 
or  dancing  ;  used  in  leaping  or  dancing. 

SALT'-BOX,  n.  A  small  box  with  a  lid,  used  for 
holding  salt. 

In  burlesque  music,  the  salt-box  lias  been  used  like 
the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  tongs  and  poker,  &c. 

SALT'-CAT,  n.  A  lump  of  salt,  made  at  the  salt- 
works, which  attracts  pigeons.  Mortimer. 

SALT'-CEL-LAR,  ».  [salt  and  cellar.]  A  small  ves- 
sel used  for  holding  salt  on  the  table.  Swift. 

SALT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Sprinkled,  seasoned,  or  impreg- 
nated with  salt. 

SALT'ER,  n.    One  who  salts;  one  who  gives  or  ap- 
plies salt. 
2.  One  that  sells  salt.  Camden. 

SALT'ERN,  n.  A  salt-work;  a  building  in  which 
salt  is  made  by  boiling  or  evaporation.  Encyc. 

SALT'-FISH,  n.    A  fish  that  has  been  salted. 

2.  A  fish  from  salt  water.  Shale. 

SALT'-GREEN.  a.     Green  like  the  salt  sea.      Shak. 

SAL'TIER,  (sal'teer,)  n.*  [Fr.  sautoir,  from  sauter,  L. 
salto,  to  leap.] 

In  heraldry,  [one  of  the  eight  greater  ordinaries  ;  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  cross  in  the  form  of  an  X. — 
E.  H.  Barker.] 

SAL'TI-GRADE,  a.     [L.  saltus  and  gradior.] 
Leaping  ;  formed  for  leaping. 

SAL'TI-GRADE,  n.  The  name  of  a  family  of  spiders 
who  leap  to  seize  their  prey. 

SAL-TIN-BAN'CO,  (-bank'o,)  n.  [Fr.  saltimbanque  ; 
It.  saltare  in  banco,  to  leap  on  the  bench,  to  mount  on 
the  bench.] 

A  mountebank  ;  a  quack.     [JVot  in  use.]       Brown. 

SALT'ING,  ppr.  Sprinkling,  seasoning,  or  impregnat- 
ing with  salt. 

SALT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  sprinkling  or  impregnating 
with  salt. 

SALT'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  salt;  tinctured  or  impreg- 
nated moderately  with  salt. 

SALT'ISH-LY,  adv.  With  a  moderate  degree  of  salt- 
ness. 

SALT'ISH-NESS,  n.    A  moderate  degree  of  saltness. 

SALT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  salt ;  insipid. 

SALT'LY,  adv.     With  taste  of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

SALT'-MARSH,  n.  Grass-land  subject  to  the  over- 
flow of  salt  or  sea-water. 

SALT'-MINE,  n.  A  mine  where  rock-salt  is  obtained. 

SALT'NESS,  71.     The  quality  of  being  impregnated 

with  salt ;   as,  the  saltness  of  sea-water  or  of  pro- 

2.  Taste  of  salt.  [visions. 

SALT'-PAN,  )  n.     A  pan,  basin,  or  pit,  where  salt  is 

SALT'-PIT,    )      obtained  or  made.  Bacon.  Woodward. 

SALT-pI'TRe'  I  "'  t672"  and  Gr-  ncTP°s>  a  stone.] 
A  salt  consisting  of  nitric  acid  and  potassa,  and 
hence  denominated  Nitrate  of  Potassa  ;  also  called 
Niter.  It  is  found  native  in  many  countries.  It  is 
also  found  on  walls  sheltered  from  rain,  and  is  ex- 
liacted  by  lixiviation  from  the  earths  under  cellars, 
stables,  barns,  &c.  Hooper.     Lavoisier. 

SALT-PE'TROUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  saltpeter,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities  ;  impregnated  with  saltpeter. 
Jiled.  Repos. 

SALT'-RHEOM,  (-rume,)  n.  A  vague  and  indefinite 
popular  name,  applied  to  almost  all  the  non-febrile  cu- 
taneous eruptions  which  are  common  among  adults, 
except  ringworm  and  itch. 

SALTS,  n.  pi.    The  popular  name  of  various  chemical 
salts  used  in  medicine,  as  Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salt, 
Sec. 
2.  The  salt  water  of  rivers  entering  from  the  ocean. 
S.  Carolina. 

SALT'-SPRING,  n.     A  sDrinc  of  salt  water. 

SALT'-WA-TER,  71.  Water  impregnated  with  salt ; 
sea-water. 

SALT'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  A  house  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

SALT'-WORT,  71.  A  plant ;  a  vague  and  indefinite 
popular  name  applied  to  most  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Salsola,  and  rf.TO  to  some  species  of  Salicor- 
nia  and  Glaux.     They  are  chiefly  found  on  the  sea- 
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shore  and  other  places  where  the  ground  is  moist 

and  saline. 
SALT'Y,  a.    Somewhat  salt. 
SA-Lu'BRI-OUS,  a.     [L.  saluber,  salubris,  from  salus. 

See  Safe.] 
Favorable  to  health  ;  healthful ;  promoting  health ; 

as,  salubrious  air  or  water  ;  a  salubrious  climate. 
SA-Lu'BRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  promote  health. 

Burke. 
SA-Ltj'BRI-OUS-NESS,  )         rT        ..•,„„  t 
SA-LO'BRI-TY,  j  »•     LL"  ***&»*»•] 

Wholesomeness  ;  healthfulness ;   favorableness  to 

the  preservation  of  health  ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  air,  of 

a  country,  or  climate. 
SAL'TI-TA-RI-LY,  adv.     Favorably  to  health. 
SAL'q-TA-RI-NESS,   71.     [See  Salutary.]     Whole- 
someness; the  quality  of  contributing  to  health  or 

safety. 
2.  The  quality  of  promoting  good  or  prosperity. 
SAL'T-J-TA-RY,  a.     [Fr.  salutaire ;   L.  salutaris,  from 

salus,  health.] 

1.  Wholesome ;  healthful ;  promoting  health.  Diet 
and  exercise  are  salutary  to  men  of  sedentary  habits. 

2.  Promotive  of  public  safety  ;  contributing  to  some 
beneficial  purpose.  The  strict  discipliue  of  youth  has 
a  salutary  effect  on  society. 

SAL-Q-TA'TION,  7i.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  salutatio.  See  Sa- 
lute.] 

The  act  of  saluting ;  a  greeting ;  the  act  of  paying 
respect  or  reverence  by  the  customary  words  or  ac- 
tions ;  as  in  inquiring  of  persons  their  welfare,  ex- 
pressing to  them  kind  wishes,  bowing,  &.c.  Luke  i. 
Mark  xii. 

In  all  public  meetings  and  private  addresses,  use  the  forms  of  sal- 
utation, reverence,  and  decency,  usual  among  the  most  sober 
people.  Taylor. 

SA-LU-TA-To'RI-AN,  71.  The  student  of  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the  annual 
commencement. 

SA-Lu'TA-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    By  way  of  salutation. 

SA-Lu'TA-TO-RY,  a.  Greeting;  containing  saluta- 
tions ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  intro- 
duces the  exercises  of  the  commencements  in  Amer- 
ican colleges,    i 

SA-LuTE',  v.  U  [L.  saluto;  It.  salutare ;  Sp.  saludar; 
Fr.  saltier ;  from  L.  salus,  or  salvus.] 

1.  To  greet;  to  hail ;  to  address  with  expressions 
of  kind  wishes. 

If  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ? 
—  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  please;  to  gratify.     [ Unusual.]  Shak. 

3.  To  kiss. 

4.  In  military  and  naval  affairs,  to  honor  some  per- 
son or  nation  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  or  small  arms, 
by  striking  colors,  by  shouts,  &c. 

SA-LuTE',  71. t  The  act  of  expressing  kind  wishes  or 
respect ;  salutation  ;  greeting.         South.    Addison. 

2.  A  kiss.  Roscommon. 

3.  In  military  affairs,  a  discharge  of  cannon  or  small 
arms  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  personage.  A 
salute  is  sometimes  performed  by  lowering  the  colors 
or  beating  the  drums.  The  officers  also  salute  each 
other  by  bowing  their  half  pikes  or  dropping  their 
swords.  Encyc. 

4.  In  the  navy,  a  testimony  of  respect  or  deference 
to  the  rank  of  a  person,  or  on  the  anniversary  of 
some  festival  ;  rendered  also  by  the  vessels  of  one 
nation  to  those  of  another,  or  to  foreign  ports.  This 
is  performed  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  volleys  of 
small  arms,  striking  the  colors  or  top-sails,  or  by 
shouts  of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  masts  or  rig- 
ging. Totten.    Encyc. 

SA-LOT'ED,  pp.     Hailed  ;  greeted. 
SA-LuT'ER,  71.    One  who  salutes. 
SAL-U-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  salutifer ;  salus,  health, 
and  fero,  to  bring.] 

Bringing  health  ;  healthy  ;  as,  salutiferous  air. 

Dennis. 
SAL-VA-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [from  salvable.]     The  possi- 
bility of  being  saved  or  admitted  to  everlasting  life. 
Saunderson. 
SAL'VA-BLE,  a.     [L.  salvus,  safe  ;  salvo,  to  save.] 
That  may  be  saved,  or  received  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness ;  admitting  of  salvation  ;  as,  a  salvable  state. 
SAL'VA-BLE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  salvable. 
SAL'VA-BLY,  adv.     In  a  salvable  manner. 
SAL'VAGE,  71.     [Fr.  salvage,  sauvage,  from  L.  salvus, 
salvo.] 

In  commerce,  a  reward  or  recompense  allowed  by 
law  for  the  saving  of  a  ship  or  goods  from  loss  at 
sea,  either  by  shipwreck,  fire,  &c,  or  by  enemies  or 
pirates.  Park. 

SAL'VAGE.  for  Savage,  is  not  used.     [See  Savage.] 
SAL-VA'TION,  71.    [It.  salvazione;  Sp.  salvacion;  from 
L.  salvo,  to  save.] 

1.  The  act  of  saving ;  preservation  from  destruc- 
tion, danger,  or  great  calamity. 

2.  Appropriately,  in  theology,  the  redemption  of  man 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  liability  to  eternal  death, 
and  the  conferring  on  him  everlasting  happiness. 
This  is  the  great  salvation. 

Godly  sorrow  workelh  repentance  to  salvation.  —  '->  Cor.  via. 

3.  Deliverance  from  enemies ;  victory.    Ex.  xiv. 
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4.  Remission  of  sins,  or  saving  graces.    Luke  xix. 

5.  The  Author  of  man's  salvation.     Ps.  xxvii. 

6.  A  term  of  praise  or  benediction.     Rev.  xix. 
SAL'VA-TO-RY,  71.     [Fr.  salvutoire.] 

A  place  w'here  things  are  preserved  ;  a  repository. 

Hale. 
SALVE,  (s'av,)  71.    [Sax.  sealfe ;  from  L.  salvus.] 

1.  An  adhesive  composition  or  substance  to  be  ap- 
plied to  wounds  or  sores;  when  spread  on  leather 
or  cloth,  it  is  called  a  Plaster. 

2.  Help  ;  remedy.  Hammond. 
SALVE,  (sav,)  v.  t.    To  heal  by  applications  or  med- 
icaments.    [Little  used.]                 Spenser.    Hooker. 

2.  To  help  ;  to  remedy.     [Little  used.]        Sidney. 

3.  To  help  or  remedy  by  a  salvo,  excuse,  or  res- 
ervation.    [Little  used.]  Hooker.     Bacon. 

4.  To  salute.     [JVot  jn  use.]  Spenser. 
SAL'VER,  ?i.    A  piece  of  plate  with  a  foot ;   or  a 

waiter  on  which  any  thing  is  presented. 

Addison.     Pope. 
SAL-VIF'IC,  a.     [L.  salvus  and  facia.] 

Tending  to  save  or  secure  safety.  [A  bad  word, 
and  not  used.]  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

SAL'VO,  71.     [from  the  L.  salvo  jure,  an  expression 
used  in  reserving  rights.] 
An  exception  ;  reservation ;  an  excuse. 
They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reservations. 

K.  Charles. 
2.  A  military  or  naval  salute. 
SAL  VO-LAT'I-LE,  [L.]     Volatile  salt.     [See  Vol- 
atile.] 
SAL'VO  PU-DO'RE,  [L.]    Without  offending  mod- 

SAL'VO  SEJV'SU,  [L.]     Preserving  the  sense. 

SAL'VOR,  k.     One  who  saves  a  ship  or  goods  at  sea. 
Wheaton's  Rep. 

SA-Ma'RA,  71.  [L.]  An  indehiscent,  superior  fruit, 
containing  two  or  more  few-seeded,  indehiscent,  dry 
cells,  and  elongated  into  wing-like  expansions  ;  as 
in  the  ash,  maple,  and  elm.  Lindley. 

SA-MAR'I-TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Samaria,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  and,  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tribes,  repeopled  by  Cuthites  from  Assyria  or  Chal- 
dea. 

2.  A  term  denoting  the  ancient  characters  and 
alphabet  used  by  the  Hebrews  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  retained  by  the  Samaritans. 

SA-MAR'I-TAN,  71.  An  inhabitant  of  Samaria,  or 
one  that  belonged  to  the  sect  which  derived  their 
appellation  from  that  city.  The  Jews  had  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Samaritans. 

2.  The  language  of  Samaria,  a  dialect  of  the 
Chaldean. 

SAM'BO,  71.  The  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a 
mulatto.  W.  Indies. 

SAME,  a.  [Sax.  same ;  Goth,  sama,  samo  ,■  Dan.  samme, 
same,  and  sammen,  together ;  Sw.  samme,  same  ; 
Dan.  samler,  forsamlcr,  to  collect,  to  assemble ,'  Sw. 
samla,  fbrsmala,  id.  ;  D.  zaam,  tamen,  together ;  za- 
melen,  to  assemble  ;  G.  sammeln,  id. ;  Sax.  samod,  L. 
simul,  together  ;  Sax.  samnian,  semnian,  to  assemble, 
to  sum  ;  W.  sum,  sum,  amplitude  ;  siom,  the  state  of 
being  together ;  swmcr,  that  supports  or  keeps  togeth- 
er, a  beam,  Eng.  summer,  in  building.  We  observe 
that  the  Greek  ana  agrees  in  signification  with  the  L. 
simul,  and  Sax.  samod,  Sans,  sam,  together.  Shall 
we  suppose,  then,  that  s  has  passed  into  an  aspirate 
in  this  word,  as  in  salt,  Gr.  ixXs,  or  has  the  Greek 
word  lost  s  ?  The  word  same  may  be  the  L.  idem  or 
dem,  dialectically  varied.    The  primary  sense  is  to 


set,  to  place,  to  put  together.    See  Ar.  **&  dhamma, 

to  draw  together,  to  set  together,  to  join,  to  collect. 
Class  Sm,  No.  33,  and  see  No.  43,  44.] 

1.  Identical ;  not  different  or  other. 

Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  —  Ps.  cii. 
The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  ho  was  betrayed,  took 
bread.  —  1  Cor.  xi. 

2.  Of  the  identical  kind  or  species,  though  not  the 
specific  thing.  We  say,  the  horse  of  one  country  is 
the  same  animal  as  the  horse  of  another  country. 
The  same  plants  and  fruits  are  produced  in  the  same 
latitudes.  We  see  in  men,  in  all  countries,  the  same 
passions  and  the  same  vices. 

Th'  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same.  Drydtn. 

3.  That  was  mentioned  before. 

Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 

Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve.  Daniel. 

4.  Equal ;  exactly  similar.  One  ship  will  not  run 
the  same  distance  as  another  in  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  wind.  Two  balls  of  the  same  size 
have  not  always  the  same  weighL  Two  instruments 
will  not  always  make  the  same  sound. 

SAME,  adv.     [Sax.  sam.] 

Together.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

SAME'NESS,  71.  Identity ;  the  state  of  being  not  dif- 
ferent or  other ;  as,  the  sameness  of  an  unchangeable 
being. 

2.  The  state  of  being  perfectly  alike  ;  near  resem- 
blance ;  correspondence  ;  similarity ;  as,  a  sameness 
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of  manner  ;    a  sameness  of  sound  ;    the  sameness  of 

objects  in  a  landscape. 
SA'MI-AN  EARTH.    [Gr.  Snmos,  the  isle.]    The  name 

of  a  marl  of  two  species,  formerly  used  in  medicine 

as  nn  astringent. 
SA'MI-AN   STONE,  n.     A  sort  of   polishing  stone 

from  the  Island  of  Samos,  used  by  goldsmiths. 


Sa'MI-EL,   )         r.  „.      . 

SI-MOOM',  (  "•     fAr-  f»>*^'  samom-  The  Ar- 


f$* 


sahama,  signifies  to  be  thin,  or  to  become  thin  or 
pale,  and  to  suffer  the  heat  of  the  simoom,  and 


*-am 


samma,  signifies  to  poison.    This  word  signi- 


fies, probably,  that  which  is  deleterious  or  destruc- 
tive.] 

A  hot  and  destructive  wiud  that  sometimes  blows 
in   Arabia  and  the    adjacent   countries,   from  the 
desert. 
Sa'MITE,  n.     [Old   Fr.]     A   species   of  silk  stuff. 

[  Oio.j  Chaucer. 

SAM'LET,  71.    A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SAMP,  n.  A  species  of  food  composed  of  maize 
broken  or  bruised,  boiled,  and  eaten  with  milk  j  a 
dish  borrowed  from  the  natives  of  America. 

New  England. 
SAM'PAN,  n,     A  Chinese  boat  from  19  to  15  feet  long, 
in   which  a   Chinese  family  lives  on    the   Canton 
River,  where  there  are  said  to  be  40,000  such  boats. 

Smart. 
SAM'PHlRE,  (sam'flre,)  n.    [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Saint  Pierre.} 

An  herb  of  the  genus  Crithmum.  The  golden 
samphire  is  of  the  genus  Inula.  Fam.  of  Plants. 

Samphire  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where 
it  is  washed  by  the  salt  water.  It  is  used  for  pick- 
ling. Miller. 

In  the  United  States,  this  name  is  applied  to  Sali- 
cornia  herbacea,  which  is  called  glass-wort  in  Eng- 
land. 
SAM'PLE,  rc. t  [L  exemplum;  Sp.  and  Port,  exemplo  ; 
It.  csempio  ;  Fr.  exemplc  ;  Arm.  eczcmpl ;  Ir.  somplar, 
samhlackas,  from  samhail,  similar.] 

1.  A  specimen  ;  a  part  of  any  thing  presented  for 
inspection  or  intended  to  be  shown,  as  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  the  whole  ;  as,  a  sample  of  cloth  or  of 
wheat.  Goods  are  often  purchased  in  market  by 
samples. 

I  design  this  as  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  mere  fully  to  discuss. 

Woodward. 

2.  Example  ;  instance.  Addison. 
SAM'PLE,  v.  t.    To  show  something  similar. 

Ainsworth. 
SAM'PLER,  n.     [L.  exemplar,  supra.] 

A  pattern  of  work  ;  a  specimen  ;  particularly,  a 
piece  of  needle-work  by  young  girls  for  improvement. 
Shak.  Pope. 
SAM'SON'S-PoST,  a.*  In  ships,  a  strong  post  resting 
on  the  keelson,  and  supporting  a  beam  of  the  deck 
over  the  hold  ;  also,  a  temporary  or  movable  pillar 
carrying  a  leading  block  or  pulley  for  various  pur- 
poses. Brande. 

san'aSS,  j  "•  Stilte  of  beins curable- 

SAN'A-BLE,  a.  [L.  sanabilis,  from  sano,  to  heal ; 
sanus,  sound.     See  Sound.] 

That  may  be  healed  or  cured  ;  susceptible  of  rem- 
edy. More. 
SA-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  sanatio,  from  sano,  to  heal.] 
The  act  of  healing  or  curing.     [Not  used.] 

Wiseman. 
SAN'A-TIVE,  a.     [L.  sano,  to  heal.] 

Having  the  power  to  cure  or  heal ;  healing  ;  tend- 
ing to  heal.  Bacon. 
SAN'A-TIVE-NESS,  77.    The  power  of  healing. 
SAN'A-TO-RY,  a.     Healing. 

2.  Tending    or  adapted   to  guard   public  health. 
Sanitary  is  more  common. 
SAN  BEN-I'TO,  71.    A  robe   painted   with   hideous 
figures,  worn  by  persons  condemned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 
SANCE'-BELL,     )  n.     The  same  as   SaintVbell, 
SANCTE'-BELL,  j      which  see.       Oloss.  of  Archil. 
BANC'TI  FI-CaTE,  v.  t.     To  sanctify.     [Not  in  use.] 

Barrow. 
SANG-TI-FI-CA'TION,  71.    [Fr.,  from  Low  L.  sanctifi- 
catio,  from  sanctifico.     See  Sanctify.] 

1.  The  act  of  malting  holy.  In  an  evangelical 
sense,  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which  the  affections 
of  men  are  purified  or  alienated  from  sin  and  the 
world,  and  exalted  to  a  supreme  love  to  God;  also, 
the  state  of  being  thus  purified  or  sanctified. 

God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
sanclificalion  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  — 2  ThesB. 
U.     1  Pet.  i. 

2.  The  act  of  consecrating  or  of  setting  apart  for 
a  sacred  purpose  ;  consecration.  Stillinirfleet. 

SANCTI-FT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  holy  ;  consecrated ; 
set  opart  for  sacred  services. 
2.  Affectedly  holy.  Hume. 
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SANCTI-FI-ER,  7i.    He  that  sanctifies  or  makes  ho.ly. 

In  theology,  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 

denominated  the  Sancttficr. 
SANCTI-FY,  ».  (.     [Fr.  sancttficr;  It.  santificare ;  Sp. 

santificar ;  Low  L.  sanctifico  ;  from  sanctus,  holy,  and 

facio,  to  make.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  cleanse,  purify,  or  make 
holy.  Addison. 

2.  To  separate,  set  apart,  or  appoint,  to  a  holy,  sa- 
cred, or  religious  use. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it. — Gen.ii. 
So  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  to  sanctify  the 
altar,  the  temple,  the  priests,  &c. 

3.  To  purify,  to  prepare  for  divine  service,  and  for 
partaking  of  holy  things.     Exod.  xix. 

4.  To  separate,  ordain,  and  appoint  to  the  work 
of  redemption  and  the  government  of  the  church. 
John  x. 

5.  To  cleanse  from  corruption  ;  to  purify  from  sin  ; 
to  make  holy  by  detaching  the  affections  from  the 
world  and  its  defilements,  and  exalting  them  to  a 
supreme  love  to  God. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth.  —  John 
xvh.    Kph.  v. 

6.  To  make  the  means  of  holiness  ;  to  render  pro- 
ductive of  holiness  or  piety. 

Those  judgments  of  God  an?  the  more  welcome,  as  a  means 
which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me,  as  to  make  me 
repent  of  that  unjust  act.  K.  Charles. 

7.  To  make  free  from  guilt. 

That  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.  Dryden. 

8.  To  secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.  Pope. 

To  sanctify  Ood ;  to  praise  and  celebrate  him  as 
a  holy  being;  to  acknowledge  and  honor  his  holy 
majesty,  and  to  reverence  his  character  and  laws. 
Jsa.  viii. 

Ood  sanctifies  himself,  or  his  name,  by  vindicating 
his  honor  from  the  reproaches  of  the  wicked,  and 
manifesting  his  glory.  Eick.  xxxvi. 
SANCTI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Making  holy;  purifying 
from  the  defilements  of  sin  ;  separating  to  a  holy 
use. 

2.  a.    Tending  to  sanctify  ;  adapted  to  increase 
holiness. 
SANCTI-FY-ING-LY,  ado.    In  a  manner  or  degree 

tending  to  sanctify  or  make  holy. 
SANC-TIL'O-aUENT,    a.      [L.  sanctus,  holy,   and 
loquor,  to  speak.] 

Discoursing  on  heavenly  things. 
SANC-TI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.    [L.  sanctimonia,  from  sanc- 
tus, holy.] 

Saintly  ;  having  the  appearance  of  sanctity  ;  as,  a 
sanctimonious  pretense.  L'Estrantrr. 

SAN€-TI-Mo'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  sanctimony. 
SANe-TI-Mo'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sanc- 
timonious ;  sanctity,  or  the  appearance  of  it;   de- 
voutness. 
SANCTI-MO-NY,  ?i.     [L.  sanctimonia.] 

Holiness  ;  devoutness  ;  scrupulous  austerity  ;  sanc- 
tity, or  the  appearance  of  it.     [Little  used.] 

Shale     Ralegh. 
SANCTION,  (sank'shun,)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sanctio, 
from  sanctus,  holy,  solemn,  established.] 

1.  Ratification  ;  an  official  act  of  a  superior  by 
which  he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of 
some  other  person  or  body.  A  treaty  is  not  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  the  president  and  senate. 

2.  Authority  ;  confirmation  derived  from  testi- 
mony, character,  influence,  or  custom. 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  sanction  of 
their  testimony.  Watts. 

3.  A  law  or  decree.     [Improper.]  Denham. 
SANCTION,  (sank'shun,)  v.  t.     To  ratify  ;  to   con- 
firm ;  to  give  validity  or  authority  to.  Burke. 

SANCTIONED,   (sank'shund,)  pp.    Ratified ;  con- 
firmed ;  authorized. 
SANe'TION-ING,piir.     Ratifying;  authorizing. 
SANCTI-TUDE,  71.     [L.  sanctus,  sanctitado.] 

Holiness  ;  sacredness.  Milton. 

SANCTI-TY,  7t.  f  [L.  sanctitas.] 

1.  Holiness  ;  state  of  being  sacred  or  holy.  God 
attributes  no  sanctity  to  place.  Milton. 

2.  Goodness;  purity;  godliness;  as,  the  sanctity 
of  love  ;  sanctity  of  manners.  Shak.    Addison. 

3.  Sacredness;  solemnity;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath. 

4.  A  saint  or  holy  being. 

About  inm  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven.     [Unusual.]     Milton. 
SANCTU-A-RIZE,  v.  t.     [from  sanctuary.]     To  shel- 
ter by  means  of  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  privileges. 

Shak. 
[A  bad  word,  and  not  used.] 
SANCTU-A-RY,  (sankt'yu-a  re,)  71.     [Fr.  sanctuaire  ; 
It.  and  Sp.  santuario  ;  L.  sanctuarium,  from  sanctus, 
sacred.] 

1.  A  sacred  place ;  particularly,  nmong  the  Israelites, 
the  most  retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  which  was  kept  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which  no  person  was 
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permitted  to  enter  except  the  high  priest,  and  that 
only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people.  The 
Barne  name  was  given  to  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
tabernacle.     Leo.  i.     Heb.  ix 

2.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem.    2  Chron.  XX. 

3.  A  house  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  ;  a 
place  where  divine  service  is  performed.     Ps.  Ixxiii. 

Hence  sanctuary  is  used  for  a  church. 

4.  In  Roman  Catholic  churches,  that  part  of  a  church 
where  the  altar  is  placed,  encompassed  with  a  bal- 
ustrade. «  Brande. 

5.  A,  place  of  protection  j  a  sacred  asylum.    Hence, 
.  a  sanctuary^muu  is  one  that  resorts  to  a  sanctuary  for 

protection.  Bacon.     Shalt. 

6.  Shelter  ;  protection. 

Some  relics  of  painting  loot  son^-hutry  under  ground.  Dryden. 

SANCTUM  SANC-TO' RUM,  [L.]    Most  holy  place. 
SAND,  n.      [Sax.  sand  ;   G.  Sw.  and   Dan.  sand ;  D. 
Zand.] 

1.  Any  mass  or  collection  of  fine  particles  of  stone, 
particularly  of  fine  particles  of  silicious  stone,  but 
not  strictly  reduced  to  powder  or  dust 

That  finer  matter,  called  sand,  is  no  other  than  very  small  peb- 
bles. Woodward. 

2.  Sands  ;  in  the  plural,  tracts  of  land  consisting  of 
sand,  like  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  ;  as,  the 
Libyan  sands.  Milton. 

SAND,  v.  t.     To  sprinkle  with  sand.     It  is  customary 
among  the  common  people,  in  America,  to  sand  their 
floors  with  white  sand. 
2.  To  drive  upon  the  sand.  Burton. 

SAN'DAL,  7i.*  [Fr.  sandule;  It.  sandalo  ;  Sp.  sandal'ia; 
L.  sandaliam  ,*  Gr.  aavSaXiov.  Q.U.  Syr.  LfJ)  sail,  to 
shoot.     Class  Sn,  No.  9.]  V 

1.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  of  a  sole  fastened 
to  the  foot.  The  Greek  and  Roman  ladies  wore 
sandals  of  a  rich  stuff,  ornamented  with  gold  or 
silver.  Pope.    Encyc. 

2.  A  shoe  or  slipper  worn  by  the  pope  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  when  they  officiate.  A 
like  sandal  is  worn  by  several  congregations  of  monks. 

Encyc. 

S        _   3 

SAN'DAL,  )  r.        \i.  .... 

SAN'DAL-WOOD,  j    »•       [Ar-    J2>W"*>    sonadihn  i 
o  J  u  3 
Pers.   JtSJLs»  jondol.] 

The  wood  of  the  Santalum  album,  which  is  a  low 
tree,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Privet  or 
Prim.  When  the  sandal-tree  becomes  old,  the 
harder  central  wood  acquires  a  yellow  color  and 
great  fragrance,  while  the  softer  exterior  wood  re- 
mains white  and  destitute  of  fragrance.  The 
former  is  what  is  called  yellow  sandal  wood,  and  the 
latter  white  sandal-wood.  It  is  the  yellow  wood 
only  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  perfume,  and 
which  is  considered  so  valuable  for  musical  instru- 
ments, boxes,  cabinets,  &c.  This  article  grows 
chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.     [See  also  Sanders.] 

SAN'DAL-£D,  a.     Wearing  sandals. 

SAN'DAL-I-FORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or 
slipper. 

SAN'DA-RAC,      )        rT  .  .  • 

SAN'DA-RACH,  \  "■  [L-  ^ndaraca ;  Ar.  (j^^iXtww 
sandros.] 

1.  A  resin  in  white  tears,  more  transparent  than 
those  of  mastic.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
produce  of  different  plants  takes  this  name  when  it 
has  the  same  external  characters  ;  but  what  may 
more  properly  be  called  sandarach  is  believed  to 
be  the  produce  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis  of  Roxburgh, 
and  Thyia  articulata  of  Vahl.  It  is  used  in  powder, 
and  mingled  with  a  little  chalk,  to  prevent  ink  from 
sinking  or  spreading  on  paper.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance denoted  by  the  Arabic  word,  and  it  is  also 
called  Varnish,  as  it  enters  into  the  preparations  of 
varnish. 

2.  The  combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur,  called 
Realgar,  which  is  the  protosulphuret  of  arsenic. 

SAND'-BAG,  71.  A  bag  filled  with  sand  or  earth, 
used  in  fortification. 

SAND'-BXTH,  n.  A  bath  made  by  warm  or  hotsand, 
with  which  something  is  enveloped. 

SAND'-BLIND,  a.  Having  a  delect  of  sight,  by 
means  of  which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  be- 
fore the  eyes.  Shak. 

SAND'-BOX,  n.  A  box  with  a  perforated  top  or 
cover,  for  sprinkling  paper  with  sand. 
*2.  An  evergreen  South  American  tree  of  the  genus 
Hura.  It  is  said  that  the  peiicarp  of  the  fruit  will 
burst,  when  ripe,  with  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  distance.  Loudon. 

SAND'-DRIFT,  11.     Drifting  sand. 

SAND'ED,  pp.  Sprinkled  with  sand;  as,  a  sanded 
floor. 

2.  a.     Covered  with  sand  ;  barren.        Mortimer. 

3.  Marked  with  small  spots  ;  variegated  with 
spots  ;  speckled  ;  of  a  sandy  color,  as  a  hound. 

Shak, 

4.  Short-sighted.  Shak. 
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SAND'-EEL,  7t.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Aramodytes, 
belonging  to  the  eel  family.  Its  head  is  elongated, 
the  upper  jaw  larger  than  the  under  one,  the  body 
cylindrical,  with  scales  hardly  perceptible,  and  the 
tail  deeply  forked.  It  usually  buries  itself  in  the 
moist  sand  after  the  retiring  of  the  tide.  Two  spe- 
cies of  sand-eel  are  now  recognized,  the  larger  usu- 
ally measuring  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  the  smaller 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  seven  or  eight  inches. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SAN-DE-MS'NI-AN,  n."  A  follower  of  Robert  Sande- 
man,  who  held  to  Antinomian  principles.  The  real 
founder  of  the  sect  was  John  Glass,  whose  adherenti 
are  called  Glassites. 

RAND'ER-LING,  n.  A  small  wading  bird,  allied  to 
the  dotterel  and  to  the  sandpiper ;  Arenaria  calidris 
of  Meyer.  Jardine. 

SAND'ERS,  n.  The  red  sanders  wood,  sometimes 
called  red  sandal  wood,  is  the  produce  of  a  lofty  tree, 
the  Pterocarpus  Santalinus,  a  native  of  India.  This 
wood  has  a  bright  garnet-red  color,  and  is  used  for 
its  coloring  matter.  P.  Cyc. 

SAN'DE-VER,  j  n.    [Fr.  sain  de  verve,  or  saint  de  verre, 

SAN'DI-VER,  j      dross  or  recrement  of  glass.] 

Glass-gall;  a  whitish  salt  which  is  cast  up  from 
the  materials  of  glass  in  fusion,  and,  floating  on  the 
top,  is  skimmed  off.  It  is  used  by  gilders  of  iron, 
and  in  the  fusion  of  several  ores.  It  is  said  to  be 
good  for  cleansing  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally,  is 
detergent.  Encyc. 

SAND'-FLOOD,  n.  A  vast  body  of  sand  moving  or 
borne  along  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Bruce. 

SAND'-HeAT,  n.  The  heat  of  warm  sand  in  chemi- 
cal operations. 

SAND'I-NESS,  n.     [from  sandy.]     The  state  of  being 
sandy  ;  as,  the  sandiness  of  a  road. 
2.  The  state  of  being  of  a  sandy  color. 

SAND'ING,  ppr.    Sprinkling  or  covering  with  sand. 

SAND'ISH,  a.  [from  sand.]  Approaching  the  nature 
of  sand  ;  loose  ;  not  compact.  Evelyn. 

SAND'IX,  n.  A  kind  of  minium  or  red  lead,  made  of 
ceruse,  but  inferior  to  the  true  minium.  Encyc 

SAND'PA-PER,  n.  Paper  covered  on  one  side  with  a 
fine  gritty  substance,  for  smoothing  and  polishing. 

SAND'Pl-PER,  7i.  A  name  common  to  several  species 
of  wading  birds  of  the  woodcock  and  snipe  family, 
belonging  to  the  genera  Totanus  and  Tringa. 

Jardine. 

SAND'SToNE,  n.  [sand  and  stone.]  Sandstone  is, 
in  most  cases,  composed  chiefly  of  grains  of  quartz 
united  by  a  cement,  calcareous,  marly,  argillaceous, 
or  even  silicious.  The  texture  of  some  kinds  is 
loose,  of  others  close ;  the  fracture  is  granular  or 
earthy.  Cleaveland. 

Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials  of 
older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and  comminuted, 
and  afterward  deposited  again.  Olmsted. 

SAND'WICH,  7i.  Two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter, 
with  a  thin  slice  of  ham  or  other  salt  meat  between 
them  ;  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  dish  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  Orose. 

SAND'WORT,  (-wurt,)  ».  A  small  plant  of  the 
genus  Arenaria.  Loudon. 

SAND'Y,  a.    [Sax.  sandig.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  full  of  sand  ;  covered 
or  sprinkled  with  sand  ;  as,  a  sandy  desert  or  plain  ; 
a  sandy  road  or  soil. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand ;  not  firm  or  solid  ;  as,  a 
sandy  foundation. 

3.  Of  the  color  of  sand  ;  of  a  yellowish-red  color ; 
as,  sandy  hair. 

SANE,  a.  [L.  sanus,  Eng.  sound ;  D.  gciond ;  G.  ge- 
sund.  This  is  the  Eng.  sound,  Sax.  sund.  See 
Sound.] 

1.  Sound;  not  disordered  or  shattered;  healthy; 
as,  a  sane  body. 

2.  Sound  ;  not  disordered  ;  having  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  reason  and  other  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  as, 
a  sane  person  ;  a  person  of  a  sane  mind. 

SaNE'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  sane  or  of  sound 

mind. 
SANG,  pret.  of  Sing. 
SAN"GA-REE',  n.    Wine  and  water  sweetened  and 

spiced. 
SANO  FROID,  (sang-frwa,)  71.     [Fr.,  cold  blood.] 

Coolness ;  freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement  of 

mind. 
2.  Indifference. 
SAN'GI-A€,  71.    A  Turkish  governor  of  a  sangiacate, 

or  district  forming  part  of  a  pashawlic.        Brando. 
SAN'GI-A-€ATE,  n.     A  division  of  a  Turkish  pa- 
shawlic. Brande. 
SAN"GUIF'ER-OUS,  (sang-gwifer-us,)  a.    [L.  san- 

guifer  i  sanguis,  blood,  and  fero,  to  carry.] 

Conveying  blood.      The  sanguiferous  vessels  are 

the  arteries  and  veins. 
SAN"GUI-FI-€a'TION,  n.    [Fr.,  from   L.  sanguis, 

blood,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

In  the  animal  economy,  the  production  of  blood  ; 

the  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood.  jlrbutknot. 

SAN"GUI-FI-ER,  71.     A  producer  of  blood.    Floyer. 
SAN"GUIF'LU-OUS,  a.    [L.  sanguis,  blood,  andjluo, 

to  flow.] 
Floating  or  running  with  blood. 


SAN 

SAN"GUT-F?,  (sang'gwe-fi,)  v.  i.    To  produce  blood. 

SAN"GUI-F5-ING,  ppr.    Producing  blood. 

SAN"GUIN-A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  bloodthirsty  man- 
ner. 

SAN"GUIN-A-RY,  (sang'gwin-a-re,)  a.  [Fr.  sangui- 
naire;  L.  sanguinarius,  from  sanguis,  blood.] 

1.  Bloody ;  attended  with  much  bloodshed  ;  mur- 
derous ;  as,  a  sanguinary  war,  contest,  or  battle. 

2.  Bloodthirsty ;  cruel ;  eager  to  shed  blood. 


Passion  —  makcB  us  brutal  and  sanguinary. 


Broome. 


SAN"GUIN-A-RY,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sangui- 
naria  ;  bloodwort.  Ash. 

SAN"GUINE,  (sang'gwin,)  a.  [Fr.  sanguin  ;  L.  san- 
guineus, from  sanguis,  blood.] 

1.  Red  ;  having  the  color  of  blood  ;  as,  a  sanguine 
color  or  countenance.  Dryden.    Milton. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  plethoric ;  as,  a  san- 
guine  habit  of  body.     [Technical.] 

3.  Warm  ;  ardent ;  as,  a  sanguine  temper. 

4.  Confident.  He  is  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  success. 

SAN"GUINE,  71.    Blood  color.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
SAN"GUINE,  v.  t.    To  stain  with  blood.     [But  En- 
sanguine is  generally  used.] 
2.  To  stain  or  varnish  with  a  blood  color. 
SAN"GUINE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  blood  ;  pale. 

[A  bad  word,  and  little  used.] 
SAN"GUINE-LY,  (sang'gwin-le,)    adv.      Ardently; 

with  confidence  of  success.  Chesterfield. 

SAN"GUINE-NESS,  71.  Redness;  color  of  blood  in 
the  skin  ;  as,  sanguineness  of  countenance. 

2.  Fullness  of  blood;  plcthory ;  as,  sanguineness 
of  haDit. 

3.  Ardor;  heat  of  temper  ;  confidence. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
SAN"GUIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  sanguineus.]      ' 

1.  Abounding  with  blood  ;  plethoric.   Arbuthnot. 

2.  Constituting  blood.  Brown. 
SAN"GUIN'I-TY,  for  Sanguineness,  is  not  in  use. 

Swift. 

SAN"GUIN-IV'OR-OUS,  a.  [L.  sanguis,  blood,  and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

Eating  or  subsisting  on  blood. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LENT,  a.     Bloody. 

SAN"GUI-SU6E,  71.     [L.  sanguisuga  ;  sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck.] 
The  blood-sucker  ;  a  leech,  or  horse-leech.    Encyc. 

SAN'HE-DRIM,  71.  [Low  L.  synedrium;  Gr.  cwidpi- 
ov  ;  aw,  with,  together,  and  i6pa,  seat.] 

The  great  council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of 
seventy-one  or  seventy-two  members,  and  decided 
the  most  important  causes,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  p.  Cyc. 

SAN'I-CLE,  n.    [from  L.  sano,  to  heal.] 

Self-heal ;  the  popular  name  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  Sanicula  ;  and  it  is  said  also  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Saxifraga  and  Certora.  It  has  likewise  the 
popular  name  -Herchera  Americana,  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  Bastard  Sani- 
cle  is  a  species  of  Mitella. 

Sa'NI-eS,  7t.  [L.]  A  thin,  reddish  discharge  from 
wounds  or  sores  ;  a  serous  matter,  less  thick  and 
white  than  pus,  and  having  a  slight  tinge  of  red. 

Sa'NI-OUS,  a.  [from  sanies.]  Pertaining  to  sanies, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  appearance  ;  thin  and 
serous,  with  a  slight  bloody  tinge ;  as,  the  sanious 
matter  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Excreting  or  effusing  a  thin,  serous,  reddish 
matter  ;  as,  a  sanious  ulcer.  Wiseman. 

SAN'I-TA-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  to  secure 
health  ;  as,  sanitary  regulations. 

SAN'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  sanitas.     See  Sane.] 

Soundness  ;  particularly,  a  sound  state  of  mind ; 
the  state  of  a  mind  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  reason. 

Shah. 

SAN'JAK,  71.     See  Sangiac. 

SANK,  pret.  of  Sink,  but  nearly  obsolete. 

SAN'NAH,  71.  The  name  of  certain  kinds  of  India 
muslin. 

SANS,  prep.     [Fr.]     Without.  Shah. 

SAN'SCRIT,  71.  According  to  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  San- 
scrit signifies  the  polished  dialect.  '  It  is  sometimes 
written  Shanscrit,  and  in  other  ways.  Asiat.  Res. 
7,  200.] 

The  ancient  language  of  Hindoostan,  from  which 
are  formed  all  the  modern  languages  or  dialects  of 
the  great  peninsula  of  India.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  Bramins,  and  in  this  are  written  the  ancient 
books  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  is 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Persic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  all  the  present  languages  of  Europe. 

SAM'S  -CV-LOTTES',  (sang  ku-lot',)  [Fr.,  without 
breeches.]  Ragged  fellows  ;  a  name  of  reproach 
given  in  the  first  French  revolution  to  the  extreme 
republican  party. 

SANS-eC'LOT-TISM,  71.  Extreme  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

SANS  SOU-CP,  (sang-soo-see',)  [Fr.]  Without  care; 
free  and  easy. 

SAN'TA-LIN,  71.  The  coloring  matter  of  red  sanders 
wood,  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  al- 
cohol, and  adding  water.  Brande. 
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SAN'TER.     See  Saunter. 

SAN'TON,  n.    A  Turkish  priest ;  a  kind  of  dervis, 

regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  saint.  Herbert. 

SAN'TO-NIN,   71.      A  proximate  vegetable  principle 

obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  Artemisia  santonica, 

or  southernwood,  white,  crystallizable,  and  bitterish. 

P.  Cyc. 
SAP,  71.     [Sax.  sap  ;  1>.  zap  ;  G.  soft ;  Sw.  soft,  safve  ; 

Dan.  soft,  save ;  Fr.  seve ;  Arm.  sabr ;  probably  from 

softness  or  flowing.     Q,u.  Pers.  &j  •.  labah,  a  flow- 
ing.] •-* 

1.  The  juice  of  plants  of  any  kind.  The  ascending 
sap  flows  in  the  vessels  of  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood, 
and  is  colorless,  while  the  descending  sap  flows  in 
the  vessels  of  the  liber  or  inner  bark,  and  is  often 
colored.  This  remark,  however,  is  applicable  to  ex- 
ogenous plants  only.  From  the  sap  of  a  species  of 
maple  is  made  sugar  of  a  good  quality  by  evapora- 
tion. 

2.  The  alburnum  of  a  tree ;  the  exterior  part  of 
the  wood,  next  to  the  bark; 

[A  sense  in  general  use  in  New  England.  ] 
SAP,  v.  t.      [Fr.  saper;  It.  zappare;  Arm.  sappa  :  It. 
zappa,  a  spade  ;  zapponc,  a  mattock.     The  primary 
sense  is,  probably,  to  dig  or  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  undermine  ;  to  subvert  by  digging  or  wear- 
ing away ;  to  mine. 

Their  dwellings  were  sapped  by  floods.  Dryden. 

2.  To  undermine  ;  to  subvert  by  removing  the 
foundation  of.  Discontent  saps  the  foundation  of 
happiness.  Intrigue  and  corruption  sap  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  free  government. 

SAP,  v.  i.  To  proceed  by  mining,  or  by  secretly  un- 
dermining. 

Both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Tatler. 

SAP,  71.  In  sieges,  a  trench  for  undermining  ;  or  an 
approach  made  to  a  fortified  place  by  digging  under 
cover  of  gabions,  &c.  The  single  sap  has  only  a  sin- 
gle parapet;  the  double  has  one  on  each  side,  and 
the  flying  is  made  with  gabions,  &c.  In  all  saps, 
traverses  are  left  to  cover  the  men.  Encyc. 

SAP'A-JOU,  /  71.*  The  sapajous  form  a  division  of  the 

SAP'A-JO,  j  monkey  family,  including  such  of  the 
monkeys  of  America  as  have  prehensile  tails. 

P.  Cyc. 

SA-PAN'-WOOD,  71.  A  dye-wood  yielded  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Ciesalpinia,  a  thorny  tree  of  Southern  Asia 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  It  resembles  Brazil 
wood  in  color  and  properties.  P.  Cyc. 

SAP'-COL'OR,  (-kul'Iur,)  71.  An  expressed  vegetable 
juice  inspissated  by  slow  evaporation,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  as  sap-green,  &c.  Parke. 

SAP'-GREEN,  71.  A  light-green  pigment  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  Rhamnus 
catharticus  or  buckthorn.  Francis. 

SAP'ID,  a.     [L.  sapidus,  from  sapio,  to  taste.] 

Tasteful ;  tastable  ;  having  the  power  of  affecting 
the  organs  of  taste ;  as,  sapid  water. 

Brown.     Arbuthnot. 

SA-PID'I-TY,    j  71.     Taste  ;  tastefulness  ;  savor ;  the 

SAP'ID  NESS,  j  quality  of  affecting  the  organs  of 
taste  ;  as,  the  sapidncss  of  water  or  fruit.       Boyle. 

SA'PI-ENCE,  71.     TFr.,  from  L.  sapientia, from  sapio,  to 
taste,  to  know.] 
Wisdom  ;  sageness ;  knowledge. 

Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience 
To  spare  the  folks  liiiit  give  him  ha'pence.  Swift. 

Sa'PI-ENT,  a.    Wise  ;  sage  ;  discerning. 

There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.  Milton. 

SA-PI-EN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Affording  wisdom  or  in- 
structions for  wisdom,     f Not  much  used.] 

Bp.  Richardson. 
Sa'PI-ENT-LY,  adv.    Wisely  ;  sagaciously. 
SAP'LESS,  a.     [from  sap.]    Destitute  of  sap;  as,  a 
sapless  tree  or  branch.  Swift.     Shale. 

2.  Dry  ;  old  ;  husky  ;  as,  a  sapless  usurer. 

Dryden. 
SAP'LING,  71.     [from  sap.]    A  young  tree. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tall.  Milton. 

SAP-O-DIL'LA,  )  71,  In  botany,  the  distinctive  term 
ZAP-O-TIL'LA,  )  for  one  of  the  two  varieties  of 
Sapota  Achras,  (Miller.)  Also,  the  popular  name  of 
the  same  variety  ;  but  it  is  likewise  applied,  by 
many,  to  both  varieties.  Sapota  Achras  is  a  large, 
tall,  and  straight  tree,  without  branches  for  more 
than  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Sapotacese,  (Lindley,)  and  is  a  native  of  Me- 
ridional America.  Its  bark  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent. 

Sapodilla  plum ;  the  fruit  of  Sapota  Achras,  which 
is  variable  in  size  and  form,  being  globose,  oval,  or 
ovate,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quince.  Its 
rind  is  rough,  brittle,  and  of  a  dull-brown  color;  its 
flesh  is  a  dirty  yellowish-white,  very  soft,  and  de- 
liciously  sweet.  It  is  eatable  only  when  it  begins  to 
be  spotted,  and  then  it  is  much  used  in  desserts. 
The  seeds  are  dark-coloredand  shining,  and  are  used 
in  medicine  as  a  diuretic. 
SAP-O-Na'CEOUS,  a.    [from  L.  sapo,  soap.] 

Soapy ;  resembling  soap ;  having  the  qualities  of 
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soap.     Saponuccous  bodies  are  compounds  of  an  acid 
and  a  base,  and  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  salt. 

BAP'O-NA-RY,  a.     Saponaceous. 

SA-PON-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.    Conversion  into  soap. 

SA-PON'1-FI-.ED,  pp     Converted  into  soap. 

SA-PON'1-F?,   ii.  t.      [L.  sapo,  soap,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 
To  convert  into  soap.  Vre. 

BAP'O-NIN,  n.  A  peculiar  substance  from  the  root  of 
Saponaria  officinalis  or  soapvvort.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  lather  which  the  root  forms  with  water.  Brande. 

SAP'O-NULE,  it.  An  imperfect  soap  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  alkali  upon  an  essential  oil. 

SA'POR,  n.  [L.]  Taste;  savor;  relish ;  the  power 
of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments.  Brown. 

SAP-O-RIF'IC,  a.  [Fr.  saporifique;  from  L.  sopor  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

Having  the  power  to  produce  taste  ;  producing 
taste.  Bailey.    Johnson. 

SAP-O-ROS'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  a  body  by  which 
it  excites  the  sensation  of  taste. 

SAP'O-ROUS,  a.  Having  taste;  yielding  some  kind 
of  taste.  Bailey. 

SA-Po'TA,  71.  In  botany,  the  name  of  a  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  Achras. 

SAP-PA-DIL'LO-TREE,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Sloanea.       Fam.  of  Plants.     Lee. 

SAP'PARE,  n.  A  mineral  or  species  of  earth,  the 
kyanite;  called  by  Haiiy,  disthene.  Ure. 

SAP'P^D,  (sapt,)p/>.     Undermined;  subverted. 

SAP'PER,  n.  One  who  saps.  In  o;t  anny,  sappers 
and  miners  are  employed  in  working  at  saps,  build- 
ing and  repairing  fortifications,  &.c.  P.  Cyc. 

SAP'PHIC,  (saf'ik.)  o.  Pertaining  to  Sappho,  a  Gre- 
cian poetess  ;  as,  Sapphic  odes  ;  Sapphic  verse.  The 
Sapphic  verse  consists  of  eleven  syllables  in  five  feet, 
of  which  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  the 
second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl.  The  Sap- 
phic strophe  consists  of  three  S;ipphic  verses  followed 
by  an  Adonic  Brande. 

SAP'PHIRE,  (saf'flre  or  saf'fer,)  n.      [L.  sapphirus; 

Gr.  ca-mpttpos  ;  from  the  Ar.  yJLw  safara,  to  scrape, 

to  shine,  to  bo  fair,  open,  beautiful ;  Ch.   Syr.  and 
Sam.  to  scrape,  to  shave.] 

Pure,  crystallized  alumina.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  and  also  in  grains  and  massive.  The  name 
sapphire  is  usually  restricted  to  the  blue  crystals, 
while  the  bright  red  are  called  oriental  ruby  ,-  the 
amethystine,  oriental  amethyst ,  the  dull,  massive  va- 
rieties, corundum  or  emery. 

Sapphire  is  next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  Dana. 

SAP'PHIR-INE.   a.     Resembling  sapphire;    made  of 
sapphire  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sapphire.     Boyle. 
71.  A  mineral  of  a  pale-blue  or  green  color,  somewhat 
resembling  sapphire  ;  considered  by  some  as  a  vari- 
ety of  spinel.  Dana. 

SAP'PI-NESS,  n.  [from  sappy.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  full  of  sap  ;  succulence  ;  juiciness. 

SAP'PING,  ppr.     Undermining;  subverting. 

SAP'PY,  o.     [Sax.  sa-pig.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 

2.  Young;  not  firm  ;  weak.  {Mortimer. 

When  he.  had  ("asset!  this  weak  anil  sappy  age.         Hayward. 

3.  Weak  in  intellect. 

SAP'PY,  a,     [Or.  Gr.  arprt.,,  to  putrefy.] 
Musty  ;  tainted.     [Not  in  use] 

SA-PROPH'A-GANS,  n.  pi.  A  tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects  which  feed  on  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Brande. 

SAP'-SA'GO,  7i.     A  kind  of  cheese  made  in  Switzer- 
land, having  a  dark-green  color  and  agreeable  flavor. 
Farm.  Encyc. 

SAP'-TOBE,  71.  A  vessel  that  conveys  sap.  De.  Candolle. 

SAP'-WOOD,  n.  The  alburnum,  or  exterior  part  of 
the  wood  of  a  tree,  next  to  the  bark. 

SAR'A-BA-ITE,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  oriental  monks 
who  secede  from  ordinary  monastic  life. 

SAR'A-BAND,  n.  [Sp.  larabanda;  Port,  and  It.  sora- 
banda  ;  Fr.  sarabande.] 

A  grave,  Spanish  dance  to  an  air  in  triple  time  ; 
also,  the  air  itself.  Diet,  de  VAcad. 

SAR'A-CEN,  71.  An  Arabian;  so  called  from  sara,  a 
desert. 

SAR-A-CEN'IC,         Jo.    Pertaining  to  the  Saracens, 

SAR-A-CEN'IC-AL,  j      inhabitants  of  Arabia. 

2.  Denoting  the  architecture  of  the  Saracens,  the 
modern  Gothic.  Johnson. 

SAR'CASM,  it.  [L.  sarcasmus ;  Gr.  capKaap oc,  from 
oaoxago),  to  deride  or  sneer  at ;  primarily,  to  flay  or 
pluck  off  the  skin.] 

A  keen,  reproachful  expression  ;  asatiricaj  remark 
or  expression,  uttered  with  some  degree  of  scorn  or 
contempt ;  a  taunt ;  a  gibe.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  remark  of  the  Jews  respecting  Christ, 
on  the  cross,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not 
save." 

SAR-CAS'TIC,         |  a.    Bitterly  satirical ;  scornfully 

SAR-GAS'TIG-AL,  (      severe  ;  taunting. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastic  reprehension  would  this  have  drawn 
from  the  friendship  of  the  world  !  South. 
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SXR-CAS'TIG-AL-LY,  oa1!).  In  a  sarcastic  manner; 
with  scornful  satire.  South. 

SARCE'NET,  n.     [Q.U.  saracenicum  or  saraccn,  silk..] 
A  species  of  fine,  thin,  woven  silk.  Dryden. 

SAR'eO-€ARP,  71.     [Gr.  o-up(  and  KOpjrqf.] 

In  botany,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  drupaceous  pericarp, 
situated  between  the  integument,  or  skin,  and  the 
putamen,  endocarp,  or  stone.  Lindley. 

SAR'CO-CELE,  n.  [Gr.  aap\,  flesh,  and  Ki)\n,  tu- 
mor.] 

A  fleshy  and  firm  tumor  of  a  testicle,  with  a  sim- 
ple vascular  texture,  not  inflammatory.  It  is  the 
Sarcoma  vasculosum  of  Good. 

SAR'eO-€OL,         )7i.      [Gr.,  compounded   of   o-ap\, 

SAR'CO-eOL-LA,  j      flesh,  and  KoXXa,  glue.] 

A  semi-transparent,  solid  substance,  imported  from 
Arabia  and  Persia  in  grains  of  a  light-yellow  or  red 
color.  It  is  an  inspissated  sap,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  species  of  Penrea.  It  has  its  name  from 
its  supposed  use  in  healing  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Encyc. 

SAR'CO-LfNE,  a.     [Gr.  o-a/)f,  flesh.] 

In  mineralogy,  flesh-colored.  Shcpard. 

SAR'CO-LlTE,  n.  [flesh-stone.]  A  name  of  a  variety 
of  analcime  from  Vesuvius.  It  has  been  also  applied 
to  a  variety  of  chabasite,  and  to  the  mineral  Hum- 
boldtite.  Dana. 

SAR-CO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  sarcology. 

SARCOL'O-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  o-upf,  flesh,  and  Aoj-os,  dis- 
cou  rse.] 

That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines, 
vessels;  &c.  Encyc. 

SAR-Co'MA,  7i.     [Gr.,  from  oaof,  flesh.] 

Any  fleshy  and  firm  tumor  not  inflammatory,  at- 
tended with  dull  sensations  and  sluggish  growth. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  sarcoma. 

SAR-COPH'A-GOUS,  f-kof'a-gus,)  a.  [See  Sarcoph- 
agus.]    Feeding  on  flesh  ;  flesh-eating.  Diet. 

SAR-COPH'A-GUS,  (-kof'a-gus,)  n.  *  [L.,  from  Gr. 
aapKo<bayoc  i  aap(,  flesh,  and  </>ajo>,  to  eat.] 

1.  A  species  of  stone  used  among  the  Greeks  for 
making  coffins,  which  was  so  called  because  it  con- 
sumed the  flesh  of  bodies  deposited  in  it  within  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  otherwise  called  lapis  Jlssius  or 
Jlssian  stone,  and  said  to  be  found  at  Assos,  a  city 
of  Lycia.     Hence, 

*2.  A  stone  coffin,  or  tomb,  in  which  the  ancients 
deposited  bodies  which  they  chose  not  to  burn. 

Pliny.     Smith's  Diet. 

SAR-€OPH'A-GY,(-kof'a-je,)7t.  [Supra.]  The  prac- 
tice of  eating  flesh.  Brown. 

SAR-COT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  o-ap|,  flesh.] 

In  surgery,  producing  or  generating  flesh. 

SAR-€OT'I€,  71.  A  medicine  or  application  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  flesh  ;  an  incarnative.  Coze. 

SAR-CU-LA'TiON,  n.     [I,,  sarculatio,  a  raking.] 
A  raking  or  weeding  with  a  rake. 

SAR'DA-CHATE,  n.  A  sort  of  agate  containing 
sard.  Dana. 

SARD,  )  71.    A  mineral,  a  variety  of  chalcedony, 

SAR'DOIN,  \  which  has  a  rich  brownish-red  color, 
but  when  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears 
of  a  deep  blood  red ;  carnelian.  Ure. 

SAR'DEL,     )  ,T  ,  .„  i  ~ 

SXR'nnVF     {   n'      l       sar"ins  i    Gr.    aapdiov  :    from 

SAR'DI  US   )         Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  now  Sot-*.] 
A  precious  stone.     One  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
Aaron's  breastplate.     Ezod.  xxviii. 

SAR'DINE,  7i.  A  Mediterranean  fish  of  the  herring 
family,  Engraulis  meletta.  It  is  often  prepared  like 
the  anchovy,  as  a  delicacy.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR-DIN'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  island,  king- 
dom, or  people  of  Sardinia. 

SAR-DON'I€,  o.  An  epithet  applied  to  that  forced, 
heartless,  or  bitter  laugh,  or  grin,  which  but 
ill  conceals  a  person's  real  feelings.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Sardoni&us  risys,  (Sardonic  or  Sardonian 
laugh,)  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  giving  it  a  horrible  appearance  of  laughter,  and 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  the  Herba  sardonica,  a 
species  of  ranunculus,  that  grows  in  Sardinia.  It 
often  occurs  in  tetanus  or  locked-jaw  and  other  con- 
vulsive affections.  P.  Cyc. 

SAR-DON'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  kind  of  linen  made  at 
Colchis.  Bryant. 

SAR'DO-NYX,7i.  [L.  sardojiycli.es,  from  Gr.  aao6t>vvl, 
from  Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  <>i>v£,  a  nail  ; 
so  named,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  color  to  the  flesh  under  the  nail.  Plin.  Lib. 
37,  6.] 

A  silicious  stone  or  gem,  nearly  allied  to  onyx.  Its 
color  is  a  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange.  We  are 
informed  that  the  yellow  or  orange-colored  agate, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  is  now  often  called  sar- 
donix.  Encyc.     Cleavcland. 

SAR'I-GCE,  71.  The  popular  name  of  Didelphis  opos- 
sum, a  marsupial  mammal  of  Cayenne,  nearly  allied 
to  the  Virginian  opossum. 

SARK,  71.     [Sax.  syrc] 

1.  In  Scotland,  a  shirt. 

2.  A  shark.     [Not  used.] 

SAR'LAG,  71.  The  Bos  Pcephagus  or  grunniens,  the 
grunting  ox  of  Turtary. 
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SAR-MA'TIAN,  I  a.    Pertaining  to  Sarmatia  and  its 

SAR-MAT'IC,  j  inhabitants,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians  and  Poles. 

SAR'MENT.  7i.  A  prostrate  filiform  stem,  or  runner, 
as  of  the  strawberry.  Lindley. 

SAR-MEN-ToSE',  1   a.    [L.  sannentosus,  from  sarmen- 

SAR-MEN'TOUS,  j        turn,  a  twig.] 

A  sannentose  stem,  in  botany,  is  one  that  is  long 
and  filiform,  and  almost  naked,  or  having  only  leaves 
in  bunches  at  the  joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes 
root ;  a  runner.  Martyn. 

BARN,  71.  A  British  word  for  pavement  or  stepping- 
stones. 

SA-RON'IC,  a.  Denoting  a  gulf  of  Greece  between 
Attica  and  Sparta.  D'Jlnville. 

SAR'PLAR,  71.  A  sarplar  of  wool  is  a  sack  contain- 
ing 80  tod  ;  a  tod  contains  two  stone  of  14  pounds 
each.  Encyc. 

SAR'PLI-ER,  71.     [Fr.  serpilliere.] 

Canvas,  or  a  packing  cloth.  Bailey. 

SAR'A-SIN,        )   71.     A  plant,  a  kind  of  birthwort. 

SAR'RA-SINE,  \  Bailey. 

2.  A  portcullis  or  herse. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL'LA,  (   71.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Smi- 

SAR'SA,  \       lax,  whose  root  is  valued  in 

medicine  for  its  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  or 
demulcent  qualities.  Encyc. 

SARSE,  71.     [till,  sarcenet,  or  Fr.  sas.] 

A  fine  sieve  ;  usually  written  Scarce  or  Searse. 
[Little  used.] 

SARSE,  v.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  sift  through  a 
sarse.     [Little  used.] 

SART,  71.  A  piece  of  woodland  turned  into  arable. 
[Not  used  in  America.]  Bailey. 

SAR-To'RI-US,  71.     [L.  sartor,  a  tailor.] 

The  muscle  which  throws  one  leg  across  the  other, 
called  the  Tailor's  Muscle. 

SASH,  71.  [An  Arabic  word  signifying  a  band.  But 
this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  frame,  is  referred  by 
Ash  and  Bailey  to  the  French  chassis,  a  frame  for 
a  window,  which  is  the  chase  of  a  printing  press 
also.  Johnson  and  his  followers  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  for  ornament.  Sashes  are  worn 
by  military  officers,  as  badges  of  distinction,  round 
the  waist  or  over  the  shoulders.  They  are  usually 
of  silk,  variously  made  and  ornamented. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  window  in  which  the  lights  or 
panes  of  glass  are  set. 

SASH'-FRAME,  71.  The  frame  in  which  sashes  are 
set  for  glass. 

SASH'OON,  71.  A  kind  of  leather  stuffing  put  into  a 
boot  for  the  wearer's  ease.  Jlinsioorth. 

SAS'SA-FRAS,7i.  [L.  saxifraga  ;  sazum,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

A  tree,  the  Laurus  sassafras  of  Linnceus,  whose 
bark  has  an  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 

SASSE,  (sas,)  71.     [D.  sas.] 

A  sluice,  canal,  or  lock,  on  a  navigable  river ;  a 
word  found  in  old  British  statutes.  Todd. 

SAS'SO-LIN,     )   71.    Native    boracic   acid,  found   in 

SAS'SO-LLVE,  (  saline  incrustations  on  the  bor- 
ders of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  territory  of 
Florence.  Klaproth.     Brande. 

SAS'TRA,  71.  Among  the  Hindoos,  a  law  or  institutes  ; 
applied  particularly  to  institutes  of  religion,  consid- 
ered as  of  divine  authority.  The  word  is  also  ap- 
plied, in  a  wider  sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws 
or  institutes  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as 
rhetoric,  &c.     [See  Shastra  and  Shaster.] 

Wilson's  Sanscrit  Dictionary. 

SAT,  pret.  of  Sit. 

Sa'TAN,  71.  [Heb.,  an  adversary.]  The  grand  ad- 
versary of  man  ;  the  devil  or  prince  of  darkness  ; 
the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 

SA-TAN'IC,  j    a.     Having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ; 

SA-TAN'IG-AL,  j  resembling  Satan  ;  extremely  ma- 
licious or  wicked  ;  devilish;  infernal. 

De'est  the  slander  which,  with  a  Satanic  smile,  exults  over  the 
character  it  has  ruined.  Dioighl. 

SA-TAN'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  wicked  and  ma- 
licious spirit  of  Satan  ;  diabolically.         Hammond. 
Sa'TAN-ISM,  71.     The  evil  and  malicious  disposition 

of  Satan  ;  a  diabolical  spirit, 
Sa'TAN-IST,    71.      A   very   wicked  person.      [Little 

used.] 
SATCH'EL,  71.     [See  Sachel.]    A  little  sack  or  bag. 
SATE,   v.   L      [L.  sori'o;    It.   saziare ;   Port,   and    Sp. 
saciar;   Fr.  rassasier ;   allied    to   set.     The   primary 
sense  is,  to  stuff,  to  fill,  from  crowding,  driving.] 

To  satiate  ;  to  satisfy  appetite  ;  to  glut ;  to  feed 
beyond  natural  desire. 

While  the  vultures  sate 
Their  maws  with  full  repast.  Philips. 

SATE,  (sat,)  old  pret.  of  Sit,  for  Sat.  Skak.   Milton. 

SAT'ED.  pp.     Filled  ;  glutted  ;  satiated. 

SATE'LESS,  a.  Insatiable ;  not  capable  of  being  sat- 
isfied. 

SAT'EL-LTTE,  71.  [Fr.  and  It.  satellite;  L.  satcllcs. 
On.  its  alliance  to  sit  or  side.] 

1.  A  secondary  planet  or  moon  ;  a  small  planet  re- 
volving round  another.  In  the  solar  system,  eighteen 
satellites  have  been  discovered.     The  earth   has  erne, 
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called  the  moon,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn  seven,  and  Her- 
schel  six.  Morse. 

2.  A  follower;  an  obsequious  attendant  or  de- 
pendent. 

SAT-EL-LI"TIOUS,  (-lish'us,)  a.    Consisting  of  sat- 
ellites. Cheyne. 

SA'TIATE,  (sa'shate,)  v.  t.t  [L.  satiatus,  from  satio. 
See  Sate.] 

1.  To  fin ;  to  satisfy  appetite  or  desire  ;  to  feed  to 
the  full,  or  to  furnish  enjoyment  to  the  extent  of  de- 
sire ;  as,  to  satiate  appetite  or  sense. 

2.  To  fill  to  the  extent  of  want ;  as,  to  satiate  the 
earth  or  plants  with  water. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  fill  beyond  natural  desire. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Norris. 

4.  To  gratify  desire  to  the  utmost. 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  although  they  should 
be  satiated  with  my  blood.  K.  Charles. 

5.  To  saturate.    [Now  unusual.]   [See  Saturate.] 

Newton. 
SA'TIATE,  a.    Filled  to  satiety  ;   glutted  ;   followed 
by  with  or  of.    The  former  is  most  common  ;  as,  sa- 
tiate of  applause.     [Unusual.]  Pope. 
SA-TI-A'TION,  (sa-she-a'shun,)  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing filled.                                                         ffhitalcer. 
SA-TI'E-TY,  n.     [Fr.  saticte ;  L.  satictas.    See  Sate.] 
Properly,  fullness  of  gratification,  either  of  the  ap- 
petite or  any  sensual  desire  ;  but  it  usually  implies 
fullness  beyond  desire ;   an   excess  of  gratification 
which  excites  wearisomeness  or  loathing ;  state  of  be- 
ing glutted. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety.  Hakewill. 

But  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milton. 

SAT'IN,  n.     [Fr.  satin ;  W.  sidan,  satin   or  silk  ;  Sw. 
siden  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  seda ;  It.  seta ;  Gr.  and  L.  sindon ; 

Ch.  and  Heb.  ptD  ;  Ar.  &>\&m4  sidanah.] 

A  species  of  glossy  silk  cloth,  of  a  thick,  close 

texture. 
SAT-I-NET',  7t.    A  thin  species  of  satin. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp 

and  woolen  filling. 
SAT'IN-FLOW-ER,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Luna- 

ria. 
SAT'IN-SPAR,  n.    A  fine  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate 

of  lime,  having  a  pearly  luster.  Dana. 

BAT'IN-WOOD,   n.      A  hard,   lemon-colored    wood 

from  India,  of  a  fragrant  odor,  used  in  cabinet-work. 

Francis. 
SAT'TNG, ppr.    Filling;  glutting;  satiating. 
SAT'IRE,  it.t  [Fr.  satire;  Sp. and  L.satirai  so  named 

from  sharpness,  pungency.     See  Satyriasis.] 

1.  A  discourse  or  poem  in  which  wickedness  or 
folly  is  exposed  with  severity.  It  differs  from  Lam- 
poon and  Pasquinade,  in  being  general  rather  than 
personal.  Johnson. 

2.  Keenness  and  severity  of  remark.  It  differs 
from  Sarcasm  in  not  expressing  contempt  or  scorn. 

a  *    T1!  R '  If  J 

SA-TIR'IC-AL   I"'     [k-  satiricus;  Fr.  satirique.] 

1.  Belonging  to  satire;  conveying  satire;  as,  a  sa- 
tiric style. 

2.  Censorious  ;  severe  in  language.  Bacon. 
SA-TIR'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     With  severity  of  remark  ; 

with  invective;  with  intention  to  censure. 
SAT'IR-IST,  n.    One  who  writes  satire. 

Wychertey,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satirist  of  his  time. 

Granville. 

SAT'IR-IZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  satiriser.] 

To  censure  with  keenness  or  severity. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished  vices,  as  to 
praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues.  Swift. 

SAT'IR-IZ-jEF),  pp.     Severely  censured. 
SATTR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Censuring  with  severity. 
SAT-IS-FACTION,  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  satisfdetio  ;  It. 
soddisfazionc.     See  Satisfy.] 

1.  That  state  of  the  mind  which  results  from  the 
fall  gratification  of  desire;  repose  of  mind  or  con- 
tentment with  present  possession  and  enjoyment. 
Sensual  pleasure  affords  no  permanent  satisfaction. 

2.  The  act  of  pleasing  or  gratifying. 

The  mind  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satis- 
faction of  its  desires.  Locke. 

3.  Repose  of  the  mind  on  the  certainty  of  any 
thing  ;  that  state  which  results  from  relief,  from  sus- 
pense, doubt,  or  uncertainty  ;  conviction. 

What  satisfaction  can  you  have  ?  ShaJc. 

4.  Gratification  ;  that  which  pleases. 


Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain. 


Dryden. 


5.  That  which  satisfies;  amends;  recompense; 
compensation  ;  indemnification  ;  atonement.  Satis- 
faction for  damages  must  be  an  equivalent  but  satis- 
faction, in  many  cases,  may  consist  in  concession  or 
apology. 

6.  Payment ;  discharge  ;  as,  to  receive  a  sum  in 
full  satisfaction  of  a  debt;  to  enter  satisfaction  on 
record. 
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SAT-IS-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Giving  satisfaction.  [Little 
used,  or  not  at  all^]  Brown. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give 
satisfaction  or  content. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  impress  conviction  or  belief. 
The  crime  was  satisfactorily  proved. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  power  of  satisfy- 
in  g  or  giving  content ;  as,  the  satisfactoriness  of  pleas- 
ure or  enjoyment.  Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  [Fr.  satisfactoire;  Sp.  satis- 
factory.] 

1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfaction ;  yielding  con- 
tent ;  particularly,  relieving  the  mind  from  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  and  enabling  it  to  rest  with  confidence  ; 
as,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  any  remarkable 
transaction.  A  judge  seeks  for  satisfactory  evidence 
of  guilt  before  he  condemns. 

2.  Making  amends,  indemnification,  or  recom- 
pense ;  causing  to  cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  con- 
tent;  atoning;  as,  to  make  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion, or  a  satisfactory  apology  for  an  offense. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  by  the  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ.  Sanderson. 

SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  satisfied. 

SAT'IS-FI--ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  Having  the  desires  fully 
gratified ;  made  content. 

SAT'IS-FI-ER,  n.    One  that  gives  satisfaction. 

SAT'IS-FY,  v.  t.t  [L.  satisfacio;  satis,  enough,  and 
facio,  to  make  ;  Fr.  satisfaire ;  It.  soddisfare  ,*  Sp.  sa- 
tisfacer  ;  G.  satt,  D.  rat,  Dan.  sat,  filled,  satisfied.] 

1.  To  gratify  wants,  wishes,  or  desires  to  the  full 
extent ;  to  supply  possession  or  enjoyment  till  no 
more  is  desired.  The  demands  of  hunger  may  be 
easily  satisfied ,"  but  who  can  satisfy  the  passion  for 
money  or  honor? 

2.  To  supply  fully  what  is  necessary  and  demanded 
by  natural  law  ;  as,  to  satisfy  with  rain  the  desolate 
and  waste  ground.    Job  xxxviii. 

3.  To  pay  to  content;  to  recompense  or  indemnify 
to  the  full  extent  of  claims  ;  as,  to  satisfy  demands. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied.  Stiak. 

4.  To  appease  by  punishment ;  as,  to  satisfy  rigor. 

Milton. 

5.  To  free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty ; 
to  cause  the  mind  to  rest  in  confidence  by  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  ;  as,  to  satisfy  one's  self  by  inquiry. 

6.  To  convince.  A  jury  must  be  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  a  man  before  they  can  justly  condemn  him. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  are  in  them- 
selves most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfying.  Allerbury. 

7.  To  pay ;  to  discharge ;  as,  to  satisfy  an  execu- 
tion. 

Debts  due  to  the  United  States  tire  to  be  first  satisfied.      Wirt. 

SAT'IS-F?,  v.  i.  To  give  content.  Earthly  good 
never  satisfies. 

2.  To  feed  or  supply  to  the  full. 

3.  To  make  payment. 

[But  the  intransitive  use  of  this  verb  is  generally 

elhpticalj 
SAT'IS-FY-ING,  ppr.     Giving  content ;   feeding  or 

supplying  to  the  full  extent  of  desire  ;  convincing  ; 

paying. 
SAT'IS-F?-ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  tending  to 

satisfy. 
SA'TIVE,  a.     [L.  sativus,  from  sero,  satum,  to  sow.] 
Sown  in  gardens.  Evelyn. 

SA'TRAP  or  SAT'RAP,  n.     In  Persia,  the  governor 

of  a  province.  P.  Cyc. 

SAT'RA-PAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  satrap  or  a  satrapy. 

Mitford. 
SAT'RA-PESS,  n.    A  female  satrap.  Mitford. 

SAT'RA-PY,  n.    The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 

satrap.  D'  Jlnvillc.     Milton. 

SAT'U-RA-BLE,  a.     [See  Saturate.]     That  may  be 

saturated  ;  capable  of  saturation.  Orew. 

SAT'U-RANT,  a.     [L.  saturans.] 

Saturating ;  impregnating  to  the  full. 
SAT'U-RANT,  n.     In   medicine,  a   substance   which 

neutralizes  the  acid  in  the  stomach.  Coze. 

SAT'T-I-RATE,   (sat'yu-rate,)  v.  t.      [L.  saturo,  from 

satur,  filled  ;  satio,  to  feed  to  the  full.     See  Sate.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  unite  with  till  no  more  can  be 
received.  Thus  an  acid  saturates  an  alkali,  and  an 
alkali  saturates  an  acid,  when  the  solvent  can  con- 
tain no  more  of  the  dissolving  body. 

2.  To  supply  or  rill  to  fullness.  Thomson. 
SAT'U-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Supplied  to  fullness. 
SAT'U-RA-TING,  ppi      Supplying  to  fullness. 
SAT-U-Ra'TION,  n.     In  a  general  sense,  a  filling  or 

supply  to  fullness.  In  chemistry,  the  union,  combi- 
nation, or  impregnation  of  one  body  with  another  by 
natural  attraction  or  affinity,  till  the  receiving  body 
can  contain  no  more;  or  solution  continued  till  the 
solvent  can  contain  no  more.  The  saturation  of  an 
alkali  by  an  acid  is  by  one  sort  of  affinity  ;  the  satu- 
ration of  water  by  salt,  is  by  another  sort  of  affini- 
ty, called  solution. 
SAT'UR-DAY,  n.  [Sax.  Scztcr-dasg ;  D.  Saturdag ; 
Saturn's  day.] 

The  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week;  the  day  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath. 


SAU 

SA-Tu'RI-TY,  n.     [L.  saturitas.     See  Saturate.] 
Fullness  of  supply  ;  the  state  of  being  saturated. 
[Little  used.] 
SAT'URN,  7t. «  [L.  Saturnus.] 

*1.  In  mythology,  one  of  the  oldest  and  principal 
deities,  the  son  of  CceIus  and  Terra,  (heaven  and 
earth,)  and  the  father  of  Jupiter.  The  name  in 
Greek  was  Kpoi/oc,  which  at  a  later  period  was  made 
equivalent  to  Xoovoc,  Time. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar 
system,*hext  in  magnitude  to  Jupiter,  but  more  re- 
mote from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  seventy-nine 
thousand  miles,  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
nearly  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  its  year, 
or  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun,  nearly  twen- 
ty-nine years  and  a  half. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  an  appellation  given  to 
lead. 

4.  In  heraldry,  the  black  color  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

SAT-URN-A'LI-A,  77.  pi.  [L.]  Among  the  Romans, 
the  festival  of  Saturn,  celebrated  in  December  as  a 
period  of  unrestrained  license  and  merriment  for  all 
classes,  extending  even  to  the  slaves.      Smith's  Diet. 

SAT-URN-A'LI-AN,  a.     [from  L.  saturnalia.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  saturnalia.    Hence, 

2.  Loose  ;  dissolute  ;  sportive.  Burke. 
SA-TURN'I-AN,  o.     In  fabulous  history,  pertaining  to 

Saturn,  whose  age  or  reign,  from  the  mildness  and 
wisdom  of  his  government,  is  called  the  golden  age  ; 
hence,  golden  ;  happy  ;  distinguished  for  purity,  in- 
tegrity, and  simplicity. 

Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  Salumian  times.  Pope. 

SAT'URN-INE,  a.     [Fr.  saturnicn,  from  L.  Saturnus.] 

1.  Supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 
Hence, 

2.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  grave ;  not  readily  susceptible  of 
excitement;  phlegmatic;  as,  a  saturnine  person  or 
temper.  Addison. 

3.  In  old  chemistry,  pertaining  to  lead  ;  as,  saturn- 
ine compounds.  Silliman. 

SAT'URN-IST,  n.  A  person  of  a  dull,  grave,  gloomy 
temperament.  Browne. 

SAT'URN-ITE,  n.  A  metallic  substance,  separated 
from  lead  in  torrefaction,  resembling  lead  in  its  color, 
weight,  solubility  in  acids,  etc.,  but  more  fusible  and 
brittle  ;  easily  scorified  and  volatilized.    [Ois.] 

Kirwan.     Nicholson.    Encyc. 

SA'TYR,  (sa'tur,)  n.  *  [L.  satyrus;  Gr.  oarvpos,  a 
monkey,  a  fawn.] 

In  mythology,  a  sylvan  deity  or  demi-god,  repre- 
sented as  a  monster,  part  man  and  part  goat,  usually 
having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body,  with  the 
feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are  usually  found  in 
the  train  of  Bacchus,  and  have  been  distinguished 
for  lasciviousness  and  riot.  They  have  been  repre- 
sented as  remarkable  for  their  piercing  eyes  and 
keen  raillery.  Encyc.    P.  Cyc. 

SAT-Y-Rl'A-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  carvpiaac.     We  observe 
in  this  word  a  connection  with  satire,  in  the  sense  of 
excitement,  pungency.] 
Immoderate  venereal  appetite.  Coxe. 

SA-TYR'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  satyrs ;  as,  satyric  trag- 
edy. P-  Cyc. 

SA-TYR'I-ON,  n.  A  plant,  supposed  to  excite  salaci- 
ty. Pope. 

SAUCE,  71.  [Fr.  sauce  or  sausse,  from  L.  salsus,  salt, 
from  sal ;  Arm.  savs;  It.  and  Sp.  salsa.] 

1.  A  mixture  or  composition  to  be  eaten  with  food 
for  improving  its  relish. 

Hi°-h  sauces  and  ricli  spices  are  brought  from  the  Indies.  Baker. 

2.  In  New  England,  culinary  vegetables  and  roots 
eaten  with  flesh.  This  application  of  the  word  falls 
in  nearly  with  the  definition. 

Roots,  herbs,  vine-fruits,  and  salad-flowers  —  they  dish  uy 
various  ways,  and  find  them  very  delicious  sauce  to  their 
meats,  both  roasted  and  boiled,  fresh  and  salt. 

Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia. 

Sauce,  consisting  of  stewed  apples,  is  a  great  arti- 
cle in  some  parts  of  New  England  ;  but  cranberries 
make  the  most  delicious  sauce. 

To  serve  one  tile  same  sauce,  is  to  retaliate  one  injury 
with  another.     [  Vulgar.] 
SAUCE,  v.  t.    To  accompany  meat  with  something  to 
give  it  a  higher  relish. 

2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes ;  as,  to  sauce  the 
palate.  Shah. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any  thing  good, 
or,  ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  threatenings.     Sidney. 
Thou  sayest  bis  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraiding*.     Stiak. 

4.  To  treat  with  bitter,  pert,  or  tart  language. 
[  Vulgar.] 

SAUCE'BOX,  71.  [from  saucy.]  A  saucy,  impudent 
fellow.  Spectator. 

SAUCE'PAN,  71.  A  small  pan  for  sauce,  or  a  small 
skillet  with  a  long  handle,  in  which  sauce  or  small 
things  are  boiled.  Swift 

SAU'CER,  71.     [Fr.  sauciere  or  saussiere.] 

1.  A  small  pan  in  which  sauce  is  set  on  a  table. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  piece  of  china  or  other  ware,  in  which  a  tea- 
cup or  coffee-cup  is  set. 
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8AU'CI-LY,  adv.  [from  saucy.]  Impudently;  with 
impertinent  boldness  ;  petulantly.  Jlddison. 

SAU'CI-NESS,7i.t  Impudence  ;  impertinent  boldness  ; 
petulance;  contempt  of  superiors 

Bramhall.     Dryden. 

SAUCING,  ppr.    Accompanying  meats  with  some- 
thing to  give  them  a  higher  relish. 
2.  Gratifying  with  rich  tastes. 

SAU'CISSE,       ( 11.     [Fr.  saucisse,  a  sausage,  from 

SAU'CIS-SON,  j      sauce.] 

In  mining  or  gunnery,  a  long  pipe  or  bag,  made  of 
cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  leather,  filled  with  powder, 
and  extending  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery.  To  preserve  the  powder 
from  dampness-,  it  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe.  It  serves  to  communicate  fire  to  mines,  cais- 
sons, bomb-chests,  &c.  Saucisson  is  also  a  long 
bundle  of  fagots  or  fascines,  for  raising  batteries  and 
other  purposes.  Encyc.     Brandc. 

SAU'OY,  a.  [from  sauce;  L.  salsus,  salt  or  salted. 
The  use  of  this  word  leads  to  the  primary  sense  of 
salt,  which  must  be  shooting  forward,  penetrating, 
pungent,  for  boldness  is  a  shooting  forward.] 

1.  Impudent ;  bold  to  excess  ;  rude  ;  transgressing 
the  rules  of  decorum  ;  treating  superiors  with  con- 
tempt. It  expresses  more  than  Pert  ;  as,  a  saucy 
boy  ;  a  saucy  fellow. 

2.  Expressive  of  impudence ;  as,  a  saucy  eye  ; 
saucy  looks. 

SAUER'KRJIUT,  (sour'krout,)  n.     [Ger.]     Cabbage 

preserved  in  brine  ;  a  favorite  German  dish. 

Buchanan. 
SAUL  ;  an  old  spelling  of  Soul. 
SAUN'CING-BELL.     See  Sance-Bell. 
SaUN'DERS.     See  Sanders. 
SXUN'TER,  (s'an'ter,)  v.  i.f  To  wander  about  idly; 

as,  sauntering  from  place  to  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  loiter ;  to  linger. 
SAUN'TER,  n.    A  sauntering  or  place  for  sauntering. 

Young. 
SX  UN'TER-ER,  n.    One  that  wanders  about  idly. 
SXUN'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Wandering  about  lazily 

or  idly;  loitering. 
SAUN'TER-ING,  7i.     The  act  of  wandering  lazily 

about  or  loitering. 

Tliis  must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  things. 

Locke. 
SAUR,  n.     Soil ;  dirt.  Orose. 

SAU'RI-A,  n.  pi.    An  order  of  reptiles,  comprehend- 
ing the  lizards,  alligators,  &c.     [See  Saurian.] 
SAU'RI-AN,  a.     [Gr.  aavpoc,  a  lizard.] 

Designating  an  order  of  reptiles,  the  sauria  or  sau- 

rians.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SAU'RI-ANS,  7i.  pi.    An  order  of  reptiles,  including 

all  that  are  covered  with  scales,  and  have  four  legs, 

as  the  lizttrd. 
SAU'ROID,  a.     Resembling  the  lizards;   as,  sauroid 

fish. 
SAU'SAGE,  71.     [Fr.  saucisse  ;  from  sauce,  L.  salsus.] 
The  intestine  of  an  animal  stuffed  with  minced 

meat  seasoned. 
SAUS'SUR-lTE,  7i.     A  massive,  cleavable  mineral, 

so  named  from  M.  Saussure,  of  a  white,  greenish, 

or  grayish  color,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 

oxyd  of  iron,  and  soda.    It  is  extremely  tough.  Dana. 
SaVA-BLE,    a.      [from    save.]      Capable    of   being 

saved.  Chillinmoorth. 

SaV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Capability  of  being  saved. 

Chillingioorth. 
SAVAGE,  a.*  [Fr.  sauvage;  Arm.savaich;  It.  selvag- 

gio ;  Sp.  salvage  ;  from  L.  silva,  a  wood,  or  silvicola, 

an  inhabitant  of  a  wood,  or  silvaticus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  forest;  wild;  remote  from 
human  residence  and  improvements;  uncultivated; 
as,  a  savage  wilderness. 

Cornels  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  Wild  ;  untamed  ;  as,  savage  beasts  of  prey. 

3.  Uncivilized  ;  untaught ;  unpolished  ;  rude  ;  as, 
savage  life  ;  savage  manners.  Ralegh. 

What  nation,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  ever 
rose  from  savage  to  civilized  without  Christianity  ? 

B.  D.  Griffin. 

4.  Cruel  ;  barbarous  ;  fierce  ;  ferocious  ;  inhu- 
man ;  brutal ;  as,  a  sarage  spirit. 

SAVAGE,  n.  A  human  being  in  his  native  state  of 
rudeness ;  one  who  is  untaught,  uncivilized,  or 
without  cultivation  of  mind  or  manners.  The  sav- 
ages of  America,  when  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  of 
civilized  men,  are  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  to 
strangers,  and  for  their  truth,  fidelity,  and  gratitude 
to  their  friends,  but  implacably  cruel  and  revengeful 
towartl  their  enemies.  From  this  last  trait  of  the 
savage  character,  the  word  came  to  signify, 

2.  A  man  of  extreme,  unfeeling,  brutal  cruelty;  a 
barbarian. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  fierce,  voracious  flies. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

SAVAGE,  v.  t.  To  make  wild,  barbarous,  or  cruel. 
[JVbt  well  authorized,  and  little  used.]  Thomson. 

SA  VAGE-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  a  savage  ;  cru- 
elly ;  inhumanly.  Shah. 

SAVAGE-NESS,  71.  Wildness  :  an  untamed,  uncul- 
tivated, or  uncivilized  state  ;  barbarism.     Hence, 


SAV 

2.  Cruelty ;  barbarousness. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  ilo 
Like  offices  of  pity. 


SVm*. 


SAVAGE-RY,  7t.    Wild  growth,  as  of  plants.    Shah. 
2.  Cruelty  ;  barbarity.  Shah. 

SAVAG-ISM,  n.    The  state  of  rude,  uncivilized  men  ; 
the  state  of  men  in  their  native  wildness  and  rude- 
ness. S.  S.  Smith.     Walsh. 
The  greater  part  of  modern  philosophers  have  declared  for  the 
original  savagism  of  men.  Encyc. 

SA-VAN'NA,  n.  [In  Spanish,  sabana  is  a  sheet  for  a 
bed,  or  a  large  plain  covered  with  snow.] 

An  extensive  open  plain  or  meadow,  or  a  plain 
destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  grass.     Locke. 

SA-VAJVT1,  (si-vang',)  n. ;  pi.  Savans.     [Fr.] 

A  man  of  learning;  in  the  plural,  literary  men. 

SAVE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  sauver,  from  L.  salvo,  It.  salvure,  Sp. 
salcar.  As  salve  is  used  in  Latin  for  salutation  or 
wishing  health,  as  hail  is  in  English,  I  suspect  this 
word  to  be  from  the  root  of  heal  or  hail,  the  first  let- 
ter being  changed,  as  in  Gr.  dAc,  W.  lialen,  salt.  See 
Salt.] 

1.  To  preserve  from  injury,  destruction,  or  evil  of 
any  kind  ;  to  rescue  from  danger ;  as,  to  save  a 
house  from  the  flames  ;  to  save  a  man  from  drown- 
ing ;  to  save  a  family  from  ruin  ;  to  save  a  state  from 
war. 

He  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  mo. —  Matt.  xiv.    Gen.  xlv. 

2.  To  preserve  from  final  and  everlasting  destruc- 
tion ;  to  rescue  from  eternal  death. 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  —  1  Tim.  i. 

3.  To  deliver ;  to  rescue  from  the  power  and  pol- 
lution of  sin. 

He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  —  Matt.  i. 

4.  To  hinder  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  as,  to  save 
the  expense  of  a  new  garment.  Order  in  all  affairs 
saves  time. 

5.  To  prevent.  Method  in  affairs  saves  much  per- 
plexity. 

6.  To  reserve  or  lay  by  for  preservation. 

Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.  Pope. 

7.  To  spare ;  to  prevent ;  to  hinder  from  occur- 
rence. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 

8.  To  salve  ;  as,  to  save  appearances.        Milton. 

9.  To  take  or  use  opportunely,  so  as  not  to  lose. 
The  ship  sailed  in  time  to  save  the  tide. 

10.  To  except ;  to  reserve  from  a  general  admis- 
sion or  account. 

Israel  burned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only.  —  Josh.  xi. 

Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one.  —  2 

Cor.  xi. 
[Save  is  here  a  verb  followed  by  an  object.    It  is 
the  imperative  used  without  a  specific  nominative ; 
but  it  is  now  less  frequently  used  than  except.] 
SAVE,  v.  i.    To  hinder  expense. 

Brass  ordnance  saveui  in  the  quantity  of  the  material.    Bacon. 
SAVE'ALL,  71.     [save  and  ofl.]     A  small  pan  inserted 
in  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

Johnson. 
2.  Among  seamen,  a  small  sail  sometimes  set  under 
the  foot  of  another  sail  to  catch  the  wind  that  would 
pass  under  it.  Totten. 

SAV.ED,  pp.  Preserved  from  evil,  injury,  or  de- 
struction ;  kept  frugally  ;  prevented  ;  spared  ;  taken 
in  time. 
SAVER,  7i.  One  that  saves,  preserves,  or  rescues 
from  evil  or  destruction  ;  as,  the  saver  of  the  coun- 
try. Swift. 

2.  One  that  escapes  loss,  but  without  gain. 

Dryden. 

3.  One  that  is  frugal  in  expenses ;  an  economist. 

Wotton. 
SAVIN,  7t.     [Fr.  savinicr  ;  L.  and  Sp.  sabina.] 

An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Juniperus. 
The  savin  of  Europe  resembles  the  red  cedar  of 
America,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  (Milled  savin. 

Bigelow. 
SAVING,  ppr.    Preserving  from  evil  or  destruction  ; 
hindering  from  waste  or  loss;  sparing;   taking  or 
using  in  time. 

2.  Excepting. 

3.  a.  Frugal ;  not  lavish  ;  avoiding  unnecessary 
expenses  ;  economical ;  parsimonious.  But  it  im- 
plies less  rigorous  economy  than  Parsimonious  ;  as, 
a  saving  husbandman  or  housekeeper. 

4.  That  saves  in  returns  or  receipts  the  principal 
or  sum  employed  or  expended  ;  that  incurs  no  loss, 
though  not  gainful ;  as,  a  saving  bargain.  The  ship 
has  made  a  saving  voyage. 

5.  That  secures  everlasting  salvation  ;  as,  saving 
grace. 

SAVING,  7i.  Something  kept  from  beingexpended  or 
lost. 

By  reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  nation  makes  a  saving. 

Anon. 

2.  Exception;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  arc  loo  strong  for  us,  hut  still  with  a 
saving  lo  honesty.  V Estrange. 


SAW 

SAV'ING-LY,  adv.     Willi  frugality  or  parsimony. 
2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  eternal  death ; 
as,  savingly  converted. 
SAVING-NESS,  71.     Frugality;    parsimony ;  caution 
not  to  expend  money  without  necessity  or  use. 
2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 

Johnson. 
SAVINGS-BANK,  n.    A  bank  in  which  the  savings 
or  earnings  of  the  poor  are  deposited  and  put  to  in- 
terest for  their  benefit. 
SAVIOUR,;  ,  -   ,        ,         r„  , 

SAVIOR,     (  (sav  y»r>)  "•     [Fr-  sauveur.] 

1.  One  who  saves,  preserves^  or  delivers  from  de 
struction,  or  danger.    2  Mings  xiii.  5.    Is.  xix.  20. 

2.  Properly  and  appropriately,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer, who  has  opened  the  way  to  everlasting  sal 
vation  by  his  obedience  and  death,  and  who  is 
therefore  called  the  Savior,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Savior  of  men,  the  Savior  of  the  world.  Gen- 
eral Washington  may  be  called  the  saver,  but  not 
the  savior,  of  his  country. 

SA'VOR,  n.  [Fr.  saveur ;  L.  sapor ;  W.  sawyr ;  Arm. 
saour  ;  from  L.  sapio,  to  taste.] 

1.  Taste  or  odor;  something  that  perceptibly  af- 
fects the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  ;  as,  the  saoor  of 
an  orange  or  rose  ;  an  ill  savor;  a  sweet  savor. 

I  smell  sweet  savors.  Shah. 

In  Scripture,  it  usually  denotes  smell,  scent,  odor. 
Lev.  xxvi.     Eccles.  x. 

2.  The  quality  which  renders  a  thing  valuable  ; 
the  quality  which  renders  other  bodies  agreeable  to 
the  taste. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savor  —  Matt.  v. 

3.  In  Scripture,  character  ;  reputation.     Eiod.  v. 

4.  Cause  ;  occasion.    2  Cor.  ii. 

Sweet  savor,  in  Scripture,  denotes  that  which  ren- 
ders a  thing  acceptable  to  God,  or  his  acceptance. 
Hence,  to  smell  a  sweet  savor,  is  to  accept  the  offering 
or  service.  Gen.  viii. 
SA'VOR,  v.  i.  To  have  a  particular  smell  or  taste. 
2.  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature  of;  or  to 
have  the  appearance  of.  The  answers  savor  of  a 
humble  spirit ;  or  they  savor  of  pride. 

Wotton.    Milton. 
I  have  rejected  every  thir.g  that  savors  of  party.         Addison. 
SA'VOR,  v.  t.    To  like  ;  to  taste  or  smell  with  pleas- 
ure. Shah. 
2.  To  like  ;  to  delight  in  ;  to  favor.    Matt.  xvi. 
SA'VOR-£D,  pp.    Tasted  or  smelt  with  pleasure. 
SA'VOR-I-LY,  adv.     [from  savory.]     With  gust  or  ap- 
petite.                                                                 Dryden. 
2.  With  a  pleasing  relish.                            Dryden. 
SA'VOR-I-NESS,  71.    Pleasing  taste  or  smell ;  as,  the 

savorincss  of  a  pine-apple  or  a  peach. 
SA'VOR-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  smell   or  taste  ;   in- 
sipid. Hall. 
SA'VOR-LY,  a.    Well-seasoned  ;  of  good  taste. 
Sa'VOR-LY,  adv.     With  a  pleasing  relish.   Barrow. 
SA'VOR- Y,  a.     [from  savor.]     Pleasing  to  the  organs 
of  'smell  or  taste  ;  as,  a  savory  odor.               Milton. 
Make  me  savory  meat.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 
SA'VOR-Y,  71.     [Fr.  savoree.]    An  aromatic  plant  of 

the  genus  Satureia,  much  used  in  cooking. 
SA-VOY',  71.    A    variety  of   the  common   cabbage, 
(Brassica  oleracea,)  much  cultivated  for  winter  use. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
SAW,  pret.  of  See. 

SAW,  71.  [Sax.  saga;  G.  s'dge;  D.  laag;  Sw.  saga  ; 
Dan.  saug ;  Fr.scie;  It.  sega.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cutting  instrument  consisting  of  a  blade  or 
thin  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  with  one  edge  dentated  or 
toothed. 

2.  A  saying;  proverb;  maxim;  decree.  [04s.] 
[See  Say.]  Shak. 

SAW,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Sawed  ;  pp.  Sawed  or  Sawn.  [G. 
s'dgen  ;  D.  zaagen  ;  Sw.  saga  ;  Dan.  saugcr  ;  Norm. 
seguar;  It.  segare,  to  saw,  cut,  reap;  L.  scco ;  Fr. 
scicr ;  allied  to  sickle.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  to  separate  with  a  saw  ;  as, 
to  sato  timber  or  marble. 

2.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw 
boards  or  planks  ;  that  is,  to  saw  timber  into  boards 
or  planks. 

SAW,  v.  i.  To  use  a  saw ;  to  practice  sawing ;  as,  a 
man  saws  well. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  saw  ;  as,  the  mill  saivs  fast  or 
well. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw ;  as,  the  timber  saws 
smooth. 

SAWDUST,  71.  Dust  or  small  fragments  of  wood  or 
stone  made  by  the  attrition  of  a  saw.       Mortimer. 

Sc-fWEV,  pp  or  a.  Cut,  divided,  or  formed  with  a 
saw. 

SAW'ER,  71.  One  that  saws  ;  corrupted  into  Saw- 
yer. 

SAW-FISH,  71.*  A  fish  of  the  genus  Pristis,  of  sev- 
eral species,  closely  allied  to  the  sharks.  It  has  the 
upper  jaw  prolonged  into  a  long  beak  or  snout,  with 
spines  growing  like  teeth  on  both  edges.  Thesato- 
fish  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  whale  tribe.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SAW-IT.?,  n.    One  of  a  genus  of  flies,  (Tenthredo 
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Linn.)  having  ovipositors  somewhat  resembling  a 
handsaw.  Partington. 

SAW-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  sawing  logs  and  large 
pieces  of  timber,  driven  by  water,  steam,  or  other 
power. 

SAWNEY,  n.  A  nickname  for  a  Scotchman,  cor- 
rupted from  Sandy,  i.  e.  Alexander.  [Vulgar.] 

Orose. 

SAW-PIT,  n.  A  pit  over  which  timber  is  sawed  by 
two  men,  one  standing  below  the  timber  and  the 
other  above.  Mortimer. 

SAW-SET,         )  n.    An  instrument  used  to  wrest  or 

SAW- WREST,  j  turn  the  teeth  of  saws  a  little 
outward,  that  they  may  make  a  kerf  somewhat 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

SAW-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Serratula,  so  named  from  its  serrated  leaves.  It  has 
the  habits  and  qualities  of  the  thistles. 

SAWYER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  tim- 
ber into  planks  or  boards,  or  to  saw  wood  for  fuel. 

2.  In  America,  a  tree  which,  being  undermined  by 
a  current  of  water,  and  falling  into  the  stream, 
lies  with  its  branches  above  water,  which  are  con- 
tinually raised  and  depressed  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  is  de- 
rived. The  sawyers  in  the  Mississippi  render  the 
navigation  dangerous,  and  frequently  sink  boats 
which  run  against  them. 

SAX'A-TILE,  a.     [L.  sazatilis,  from  saxum,  a  rock.] 
Pertaining  to  rocks  ;  living  among  rocks.   Hunter. 

SAX-I-CA'VOUS,  a.  [L.  sazum,  rock,  and  cava,  to 
hollow.] 

A  term  applied  to  mollusks  which  live  in  holes  in 
rocks  made  either  by  boring  or  otherwise.      Dana. 

SAX'I-FRAGE,  n.  [L.  saxifraga;  composed  of  sax- 
um, a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break.] 

A  medicine  that  has  the  property  of  breaking  or 
dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  But  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga,  which  embraces  many 
species,  mostly  hardy  herbs  growing  naturally  on  or 
among  rocks.  The  burnet  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Pimpinella ;  the  golden  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Chrysoplenium  ;  the  meadow  saxifrage  is  of  the  genus 
Seseli.  En  eye.     Loudon. 

SAX-IF'RA-GOUS,  a.     Dissolving  the  stone.     Brown. 

SAX'ON,  n.  [Sax.  seax,  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger,  a 
Saxon.] 

1.  One  of  the  nation  or  people  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  and  who  invaded 
and  conquered  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies     The  Welsh  still  call  the  English  Smsons. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Saxons. 

SAX'ON,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  to  their  coun- 
try, or  to  their  language. 

SAX'ON-BLOE,  n.  A  deep-blue  liquid  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  obtained  by  dissolving  indigo  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Brands. 

SAX'ON-ISM,  n.    An  idiom  of  the  Saxon  language. 

fVotton. 

SAX'ON-IST,  n.    One  versed  in  the  Saxon  language. 

SAY,  v.  t.  ,■  pret.  and  pp.  Said,  contracted  from  Saved. 
[Sax.  s&gan,  sacgan  ,*  G.  sagen ;  D.  zeggen ;  Svv, 
s'dga ;   Dan.  siger ;  Ch.  n>D  or  nD,  to  speak  or  say. 

The  same  verb  in  Arabic,  aLw  sauga,  signifies  to 

sink,  Roth,  sigcan.  The  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  throw 
or  thrust.  Class  Sg,  No.  28.  Pers.  sachan  a  word, 
speech.] 

1.  To  speak  ;  to  utter  in  words  ;  as,  he  said  noth- 
ing ;  he  said  many  things  ;  he  says  not  a  word.  Say 
a  good  word  for  me. 

It  is  observable  that,  although  this  word  is  radically 
synonymous  with  Speak  and  Tell,  yet  the  uses  or 
applications  of  these  words  are  different.  Thus  we 
say,  to  speak  an  oration,  to  tell  a  story  ;  but  in  these 
phrases,  say  can  not  be  used.  Yet  to  say  a  lesson  is 
good  English,  though  not  very  elegant.  We  never 
use  the  phrases,  to  say  a  sermon  or  discourse,  to  say 
an  argument,  to  say  a  speech,  to  say  testimony. 

A  very  general  use  of  say  is  to  introduce  a  relation, 
narration,  or  recital,  either  of  the  speaker  himself,  or 
of  something  said  or  done,  or  to  be  done,  by  another. 
Thus  Adam  said,  This  is  hone  of  my  bone ;  Noah  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem.  If  we  say,  We 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Say  to  the  cities 
of  Judah,  Behold  your  God.  I  can  not  say  what  I 
should  do  in  a  similar  case.  Say  thus  precedes  a 
sentence.  But  it  is  perhaps  impracticable  to  reduce 
the  peculiar  and  appropriate  uses  of  say,  speak,  and 
tell  to  general  rules.  They  can  be  learnt  only  by  ob- 
servation. 

2.  To  declare.     Gen.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce. 

Say  now  Shibboleth.  — Judges  xii. 

4.  To  utter,  as  a  command. 

God  said,  Let  there  be  light. — Gen.  i. 

5    To  utter,  as  a  promise.     Luke  xxiii. 

6.  To  litter,  as  a  question  or  answer.    Mark  xi. 

7.  To  affirm  ;  to  teach.     Matt.  xvii. 

8.  To  confess.    Luke  xvii. 

9.  To  testify.    Acts  xxiv. 
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10.  To  argue  ;  to  allege  by  way  of  argument. 
After  all  that  can  be  said  against  a  thing.  TiUotson. 

11.  To  repeat ;  to  rehearse ;  to  recite ;  as,  to  say 
a  lesson. 

12.  To  pronounce  ;  to  recite  without  singing.  Then 
shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows. 

13.  To  report ;  as  in  the  phrases,  it  is  said,  they 
say. 

14.  To  answer ;  to  utter  by  way  of  reply ;  to  tell. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 

Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent  ?  Swift. 

Note. —  This  verb  is  not  properly  intransitive.  In 
the  phrase,  "  as  when  we  say,  Plato  is  no  fool,"  the 
last  clause  is  the  object  after  the  verb ;  that  is,  "  we 
say  what  follows."  If  this  verb  is  properly  intran- 
sitive in  any  case,  it  is  in  the  phrase, "  that  is  to  say," 
but  in  such  cases,  the  subsequent  clause  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb,  being  that  which  is  said,  uttered,  or 
related. 

SaY,  n.    [Sax.  saga,  sagu.] 

A  speech  ;  something  said.  [In  popular  use,  but  not 
elegant] 

SaY,  n.     [For  Assay.]     A  sample.     [Ois.]     Sidney. 
2.  Trial  by  sample.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

SaY,  n.     [Fr.  soie.] 
A  thin  silk.    [Obs.] 

SaY,     1  n.    In  commerce,  a  kind  of  serge  used  for  lin- 

SaYE,  j      ings,  shirts,  aprons,  &c.  Encyc. 

SAVING,  ppr.  Uttering  in  articulate  sounds  or 
words;  speaking;  telling;  relating;  reciting. 

SAY'ING,  7i.  An  expression  ;  a  sentence  uttered  ;  a 
declaration. 

Mopes  fled  at  this  saying-.  —  Acts  vii. 

Cicero  treasured  up  the  sayings  of  Sctevola.        Middleton. 

2.  A  proverbial  expression.  Many  are  the  sayings 
of  the  wise.  Milton. 

S€AB,  n.  [Sax.  scteb,  sceb ;  G.  schabe ;  Sw.  skabb  ; 
Dan.  skab ;  L.  scabies;  It.  scabbia.  It  seems  to  be 
connected  with  L.  scabo,  to  rub  or  scratch,  G.  schaben, 
to  shave,  W.  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  L.  scabcr,  rough, 
D.  schob,  a  scale.] 

1.  An  incrusted  substance,  dry  and  rough,  formed 
over  a  sore  in  healing. 

2.  A  contagious  disease  of  sheep,  resembling  the 
mange  in  horses,  &c  Farm.  Encyc. 

3.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.     [Low.]     Shak. 
SCAB'BARD,  71.     The  sheath  of  a  sword.     Dryden. 
SCAB'BARD,  v.  t.     To  put  in  a  sheath. 
SeAB'BARI)-ED,  pp.    Put  into  a  sheath. 
SGAB'B  A RD-ING,  ppr.     Sheathing. 
SCAB'B£D,    (scabd    or  skab'bed,)   a.      [from  scab.] 

Abounding  with  scabs  ;  diseased  with  scabs.  Bacon. 
2.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  vile  ;  worthless.  Dryden. 

SCAB'BED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  scabbed. 
SCAB'BI-NESS,  n.     [from    scabby.]     The  quality  of 

being  scabby. 
SCAB'BY,  a.     [from  scab.]    Affected  with  scabs  ;  full 
of  scabs.  Dryden. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab  or  mange  ;  mangy. 

Swift. 
SCa'BI-OUS,  a.     [L.  scabiosus,  from  scabies,  scab.] 
Consisting  of  scabs;  rough;   itchy;  leprous;  as, 
scabious  eruptions.  Arbuthnot. 

SCA'BI-OUS,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa,  said 

to  be  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Loudon. 

SCA-BRED'I-TY,  71.     [L.  scabredo,  scabrilies.] 

Roughness;  ruggedness.     [Not  in  use.]     Burton. 
SCA'BROUS,  a.     [L.   scabrosus,   scaber,  from  scabies, 
scab.] 

1.  Rough ;  rugged ;  having  hard,  short,  rigid 
points.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh  ;  unmusical.  B.  Jonson. 
SCA'BROUS-NESS,  n.    Roughness;  ruggedness 
SCAB'WORT,  71.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Helenium. 
SCAD,   71.      A  fish   of   the   genus   Caranx,   (Scomber 

tracfiurus,  Linn. ;)  also  called  Horse  Mackerel. 
Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
SCAF'FOLD,.7t.  [Fr.  echafaud;  Arm.  chafod;  It. 
scafal ;  It.  scaffale ;  D.  schavot  ,•  G.  schafot ;  Dan. 
skafot ;  perhaps  from  the  root  of  shape,  as  form  is 
used  for  bencji.  The  last  syllable  is  the  L.  fala.  In 
Cornish,  skaval  is  a  bench  or  stool,  and  this  word, 
schavot,  in  Dutch,  signifies  a  tailor's  bench,  as  well 
as  a  scaffold.] 

1.  Among  builders,  an  assemblage  or  structure  of 
timbers,  boards,  or  planks,  erected  by  the  wall  of  a 
building  to  support  the  workmen. 

2.  A  temporary  gallery  or  stage  raised  either  for 
shows  or  spectators.  Milton. 

3.  A  st-ige  or  elevated  platform  for  the  execution 
of  a  criminal.  Sidney. 

SCAF'FOLD,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  scaffold;  to  sus- 
tain ;  to  uphold. 

SCAF'FOLD-AGE,  71.    A  gallery ;  a  hollow  floor. 

Shak. 

SCAF'FOLD-ED,  pp.    Furnished  with  a  scaffold. 

SCAF'FOLD-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  a  scaffold. 

SCAF'FOLD-ING,  a.  A  frame  or  structure  for  sup- 
port in  an  elevated  place  ;  a  scaffold. 

2.  That  which  sustains  ;  a  frame  ;  as,  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  body.  Pope. 

3.  Temporary  structure  for  support-  Prior. 

4.  Materials  for  scaffolds. 
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S€AG'LI-A,  (skal'ye-a,)  71.  [It.]  A  reddish  variety 
of  chalk.  Dana. 

S€AG-LI-6'LA,(ska]-ye-5'la,)7t.  [It.]  A  species  of 
plaster  or  stucco  made  of  pure  gypsum,  with  varie- 
gated colors  in  imitation  of  marBle.  Gwilt. 

S€aL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  scaled. 

SCA-LADE',  J  7t.     [Fr.  scalade;  Sp.  scalado;  from  L. 

SCA-LA'DO,  (      scala,  a  ladder.     See  Scale.] 

A  storm  or  assault  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which 
the  soldiers  enter  the  place  by  means  of  ladders.  It 
is  written  also  Escalade. 

SCA-LAR'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  scalaris,  a  ladder,  and 
forma,  form.] 

Having  transverse  bars  and  spaces  like  a  ladder. 

Dana. 

SCA'LA-RY,  a.  Resembling  a  ladder;  formed  with 
steps.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SCALD,  (skavvld,)  v.  t.  [It.  scaldare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
escaldar ;  Fr.  echauder,  for  eschalder;  Sw.  skolla ; 
Dan.  skaalder ;  Ir.  sgallaim  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  calco, 
calda,  calidus.  I  suppose  the  primary  sense  of  caleo 
is,  to  contract,  to  draw,  to  make  hard.] 

1.  To  burn  or  painfully  affect  and  injure  by  im- 
mersion in,  or  contact  with,  a  liquor  of  a  boiling 
heat,  or  a  heat  approaching  it ;  as,  to  scald  the  hand 
or  foot.  We  scald  the  part,  when  the  heat  of  the 
liquor  applied  is  so  violent  as  to  injure  the  skin  and 
flesh.  Scald  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  effect 
of  the  heat  of  other  substances  than  liquids. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall.  Cowley. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a 
fire,  or  in  water  or  other  liquor;  as,  to  scald  meat 
or  milk. 

SCALD,  71.  [Supra.]  A  burn,  or  injury  to  the  skin 
and  flesh  by  hot  liquoi. 

SCALD,  71.     [Q.u.  Sax.  scyll,  a  shell.] 

Scab  ;  scurf  on  the  head.  Spenser. 

SCALD,  a.     Scurvy  ;  paltry  ;  poor  ;  as,  scald  rhymers. 

Shak. 

SCALD,  71.  [Dan.  skialdrcr,  to  make  verses  ;  also,  a 
poet.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  make  or  to 
sing.  If  the  latter,  we  find  its  affinities  in  G.  schal- 
len,  D.  schellen,  Sw.  skalla.] 

Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  a  poet ;  one  whose 
occupation  was  to  compose  poems  in  honor  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and  to  recite 
and  sing  them  on  public  occasions.  The  scalds  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  answered  to  the  bards  of  the. 
Britons  or  Celts.  Mallet, 

SCALD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Injured  by  a  hot  liquor ;  ex- 
posed to  boiling  heat. 

Scalded  cream ;  clotted  cream  ;  cream  raised  from 
milk  by  heating.  Oardner 

SCALD'ER,  n.     A  scald  ;  a  Scandinavian  poet. 

SCALD'-HEAD,  (skawld'hed,)  71.  [See  Scald.]  A 
pustular  eruption,  mostly  of  the  hairy  scalp,  in  which 
the  pustules  are  indistinct,  often  distant  patches, 
gradually  spreading  till  the  whole  heatl  is  covered  as 
with  a  helmet ;  skin  below  the  scabs  red,  shining, 
dotted  with  papillons  apertures,  excreting  fresh  mat- 
ter ;  roots  of  the  hair  often  destroyed.  It  is  the  Por- 
rigo  galeata  of  Good. 

SCALD'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scalds  or  poets  of  an- 
tiquity ;  composed  by  scalds.  fVarton. 

SCALD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Burning  or  injuring  by  hot 
liquor. 
2.  Exposing  to  a  boiling  heat  in  liquor. 

SCALD'ING-HOT,  a.    So  hot  as  to  scald  the  skin. 

SCALE,  71.  [Sax.  scale,  sceale;  D.  school,  a  scale,  a 
bowl,  saucer,  or  dish,  and  a  shell,  uniting  the  Sax. 
scale  and  scell ;  G.  schale,  a  scale  or  balance,  a  dish, 
bowl,  shell,  peel,  or  paring ;  Dan.  skal,  a  shell ;  skater, 
to  shell,  peel,  or  pare  ;  skiel,  a  fish  scale  ;  Sw.  skal, 
a  shell ;  Fr.  ecaille  ;  ecailler,  to  scale  or  peel ;  ecale,  a 
shell ;  ecaler,  to  shell ;  echelle,  a  scale  or  ladder  ;  It. 
scaglia,  the  scale  of  a  fish  ;  scula,  a  ladder  ;  L.  id., 
Sp'escala.  Scale,  a  shell  and  a  dish,  is  probably  from 
peeling  or  paring,  that  is,  separating;  but  whether  a 
simple  or  compound  word,  (es-cal,  ex-cal,)  I  do  not 
know.  If  tha  sense  is,  to  strip,  it  coincides  with  the 
Gr.  tr\i)Aaoj,  to  spoil.] 

1.  The  dish  of  a  balance  ;  and  hence,  the  balance 
itself,  or  whole  instrument ;  as,  to  turn  the  scale. 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

But,  in  general,  we  use  the  plural,  scales,  for  the 
whole  instrument. 

The  scales  are  turned ;  her  kindness  weighs  no  more 

Now  than  my  vo\*s.  Waller. 

2.  The  Scales,  pi. ;  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  or  Li- 
bra, in  the  zodiac.  Creech. 

3.  The  small,  thin  plate,  shell,  or  crust,  which 
composes  a  part  of  the  covering  of  a  fish  ;  and  hence, 
any  thin  layer  or  leaf  exfoliated  or  separated  ;  a  thin 
lamina  ;  as,  scales  of  iron  or  of  bone.  Sharj). 

The  scales  of  fish  consist  of  alternate  layers  of 
membrane  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  scales  of  ser 
pents  are  composed  of  a  horny  membrane,  without 
the  calcareous  phosphate.  Ure. 

4.  A  ladder ;  series  of  steps  ;  means  of  ascending. 
[L.  scala.]  Addison. 

5.  The  act  of  storming  a  place  by  mounting  the 
walls  on  ladders  ;  an  escalade,  or  scalade.   Milton, 
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C.  A  mathematical  instrument,  of  wood  or  metal, 
on  wliicli  are  marked  lines  and  figures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  distances  or  extent ;  as,  a  plain 
scale  ;  a  diagonal  scale, 

7.  Regular  gradation ;  a  series  rising  by  steps  or 
degrees,  like  those  of  a  ladder.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  scale,  of  being,  in  which  man  occupies  a  higher 
rank  than  brutes,  and  angels  a  higher  rank  than 
man. 

8.  Any  instrument,  figure,  or  scheme,  graduated 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  extent  or  proportions; 
as,  a  map  drawn  by  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a 
league. 

9.  In  music,  a  gamut ;  or  a  series  of  lines  and 
Epaces  rising  one  above  another,  or  falling  one  below 
another,  on  which  notes  are  placed  ;  or  a  scale  con- 
sists of  the  regular  gradations  of  sounds.  A  scale 
may  be  limited  to  an  octave,  or  it  may  extend  to  the 
compass  of  any  voice  or  instrument.  Encyc. 

10.  Any  thing  graduated  or  marked  with  degrees 
at  equal  distances. 

SCALE,  v.  (.     [It.  scalare,  from  scala,  a  ladder.] 

1.  To  climb,  as  by  a  ladder;  to  ascend  by  steps  ; 
applied  to  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  to  mount  in 
assault  or  storm. 

Oft  have  1  scaled  the  craggy  oak.  Spenser. 

2.  [from  scale,  a  balance.]  To  measure ;  to  com- 
pare ;  to  weigh. 

Scaling  hia  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Shak. 

3.  [from  scale,  the  covering  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  or 
clear  of  scales  ;  as,  to  scale  a  fish. 

4.  To  take  off  in  thin  Iainens  or  scales. 

0.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

If  all  the  mountains  were  scaled,  and  the  earth  made  even. 

Burnet. 

6.  In  the  north  of  England,  to  spread,  as  manure  or 
loose  substances  ;  also,  to  disperse  ;  to  waste. 

7.  In  gunnery,  to  clean  the  inside  of  a  cannon  by 
the  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder.    Totten. 

SCALE,  «.  i.    To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  layers 

rr  lamina;. 

The  old  shells  of  the  lobster  scale  off.  Bacon. 

SCaL'ED,  pp.    Ascended  by  ladders  or  steps ;  cleared 

of  scales  ;  pared  ;  scattered. 
2.  Having  scales  like  a  fish ;  squamous ;  as,  a  scaled 

snake. 
SeSLF/LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  scales.      S.  L.  Mitchill. 
St'A-LKNE',        )  a.    [Gr.  cxaXnvoc,  oblique,  unequal, 
SCA-Le'NOUS,  j       allied    probably    to   o-jcuAtot;    G. 

sehel,   schiel,   D.  scheel,  squinting  ;    Dan.  skielcr,  to 

squint.] 
A  scalene  triangle,  is  one  whose  sides  and  angles 

are  unequal. 
SCA-LeNE',  ■«.    A  scalene  triangle. 
SCaL'ER,  ii.    One  who  scales. 
SCa'LI-NESS,  n.     [from  scaly.]     The  state  of  being 

scaly  :  roughness. 
SCAL'ING,  ppr.  Ascending  by  ladders  or  steps  ;  storm- 
ing. 

2.  Stripping  of  scales. 

3.  Peeling  ;  paring. 
SCaL'ING-LAD-DER,  n.  A  ladder  made  for  enabling 

troops  to  scale  a  wall. 
SeAL-Ia'LA.     See  Scagliola. 
SCALI,,  A.     [See  Scald  and  Scald-Head.]     Scab  ; 

scabbiness-;  leprosy. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  even  a  leprosy  on  the  head.  —  Lev.  xiii. 

2.  A  mean,  scabby  fellow.  Shak. 

SCAL'LION,  (skal'yun,)  v.  [It.  scalo gno ,  L.  ascalo- 
via ;  Fr.  echalote,  whence  our  shalot ;  so  named,  prob- 
ably, from  its  coats,  shell,  scale.] 

A  plant,  the  Allium  Ascalonicum,  which  grows 
about  Ascalon  in  Palestine.  It  is  the  wildest  of  all 
the  cultivated  species  of  the  garlic  and  onion  genus. 
It  is  propagated  by  means  of  the  cloves  of  its  bulbs. 

SCAL'LOP,  (skol'lup,)  n.  [This  is  from  the  root  of 
shell,  scale  :  coinciding  with  se-.lp,  D.  sehulp,  a  shell.] 

1.  A  shell-fish,  or  testaceous  mollusk,  of  the  genus 
Pecten  of  Lamarck.  The  shell  is  bivalvular,  the  hinge 
toothless,  having  a  small  ovated  hollow,  from  which 
alternate  ribs  and  furrows  usually  run  diverging  to 
the  margin  of  the  shell.  There  are  numerous  species 
used  for  food,  some  of  which  are  found  in  the  seas 
of  most  climates.  The  shell  occurs  in  abundance  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  was  formerly  worn  by 
pilgrims  as  a  mark  that  they  had  been  to  the  Holy 
Laud. 

2.  A  recess  or  curving  of  the  edge  of  any  thing, 
like  the  segment  of  u  circle.    Written  also  Scollop. 

SCAL'LOP,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  cut  the  edge  or  border 

of  nnv  thing  into  segments  of  circles.  Gray. 

SCAL'LOP-.ED,  (skol'lupt,)  pp.  or  a.  ,  Cut  at  the  edge 

or  border  into  segments  of  circles. 
SCAI.'LOP-ING,  ppr.   Cutting  the  edge  into  segments 

of  circles. 
SCALP,  7i.   [D.  schelp,  or  sehulp,  a  shell.    The  German 
•     has  hirnschale,   brain-shell.     (See   Scale.)     But  qu. 

the  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  s^p,  to  peel,  to  bark,  and  L. 

scalpoA 

1.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  as,  a  hairless 
scalp.  Shak. 

2.  The  skin  of  the  top  of  the  head  cut  or  torn  off. 
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A  scalp,  among  the  Indians  of  America,  is  a  trophy 
of  victory. 

SCALP,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp  or  integuments 
of  the  head.  Sharp. 

SCALPED,  (skalpt,)  pp.  Deprived  of  the  skin  of  the 
head. 

SCALP'EL,  n.     [L.  scalpellum,  from  scalpo,  to  scrape.] 
In  surgery,  a  knife  used  in  anatomical  dissections 
and  surgical  operations.  Brande. 

SCALP'ER,  I  n.     An   instrument  of  surgery 

SCALP' ING-I-K ON,  j  used  in  scraping  foul  and  ca- 
rious bones  ;  a  raspatory.  Encyc.     Parr. 

SCALP'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  skin  of  the  top  of 
the  head 

SCALP'ING-KNIFE,  (-nlfe,)  n.  A  knife  used  by  sav- 
ages in  scalping  their  prisoners.  Cooper. 

SCaL'Y,  a.  [from  scale]  Covered  or  abounding  with 
scales  ;  rough  ;  as,  a  scaly  fish  ;  the  scaly  crocodile. 

Milton. 

2.  Resembling  scales,  lamina?,  or  layers. 

3.  Mean  ;  scabby  ;  as,  a  scaly  fellow.  [See  Scall.] 
[Various  dialects  in  England.]  Hallowell. 

4.  In  botany,  composed  of  scales  lying  over  each 
other  ;  as,  a  scaly  bulb  ;  having  scales  scattered  over 
it ;  as,  a  scaly  stem.  Martyn. 

SCaL'V-WING-£D,  a.     Having  wings  with  scales. 

Kirby. 
SCAM'BLE,  o.  i.     [D.  schommelen,  to  stir,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  stir  quick  ;  to  be  busy  ;  to  scramble  ;  to  be 
bold  or  turbulent.  Shak. 

2.  To  shift  awkwardly.  Mure. 
SCAM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  mangle;  to  maul.  Mortimer. 
SCAM'BLER,  n.     A  bold  intruder  upon  the  generosity 

or  hospitality  of  others.  Stecvens. 

SCAM'BLING,  ppr.     Stirring;  scrambling  ;  intruding. 
SCAM'liLING-LY,  ado.     With  turbulence  and  noise"; 

with  bold  intrusiveness. 
SCAM-Mo'NI-ATE,  a.    [from  scammony.]    Made  with 

scammony.  Wiseman. 

SGAM'MO-NY,  n.     [L.  scammonia.  from  the  Persian.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Convolvulus. 

2.  An  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  the  plant  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia,  of  a  blackish-gray  color,  a 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic.  The  best  scammony 
comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light,  spongy  masses,  easily 
friable.  That  of  Smyrna  is  black,  ponderous,  and 
mixed  with  extraneous  matter.     Fourcroy.    Encyc. 

SCAMP,  n.     [See  Scamper.]     A  great  rascal. 

HalliweU. 
[Used  in  various  dialects  in  England,  and  vulgarly 
used  in  America.] 
SCAM'PER,  i).  i.     [D.  schampen,  to  slip  aside;  Fr.  es- 
camper ;  It.  scampare,  to  escape,  to  save  one's  self; 
scampo,  safety  ;  campare,  to  preserve,  to  ily,  to  escape  ; 
Sp.  escampar,  to  clear  out  a  place.] 
To  run  with  speed  ;  to  hasten  escape.    Addison. 
SCAM'PER-ING,  ppr.     Running  with  speed  ;  hasten- 
ing in  flight. 
SCAN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  scander  ;  Sp.   escander ;  It.  scandire, 
scandcre,  to  climb,  to  scan.     The  Italian  is  the  L.  as- 
cendo.     See  Ascend.] 

1.  To  examine  with  critical  care  ;  to  scrutinize. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous,  and 
liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the  feet;  or, 
according  to  modern  usage,  to  recite  or  measure 
verse  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in  pronunciation. 
Thus  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  hexameter  verse  is  re- 
solved into  six  feet  by  scanning,  and  the  true  quanti- 
ties are  determined. 

SCAN'DAL,  n.  [Fr.  scandnle;  It.  scandalo  ;  Sp.  escan- 
dalo ;  L.  scandalum  ;  Gr.  cTKavAaXov ;  Ir.  scannail, 
slander.  In  Greek,  this  word  signifies  a  stumbling- 
block,  something  against  which  a  person  impinges, 
or  which  causes  him  to  fall.  In  Sax.  scandc,  scondc, 
signifies  shame,  confusion,  dishonor,  infamy  ;  D. 
schande,  id.  ;  schandaal,  reproach,  scandal:  G.  schande, 
shame  ;  schdnden,  to  mar,  disfigure,  spoil,  violate  ; 
Dan.  skiender,  to  abuse,  defame,  &c.  ;  Sans,  schiande 
or  ishianda,  scandal.  In  Arm.  scandal  is  a  quarrel. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  must  be,  to  drive,  to 
thrust,  or  to  strike  or  cast  down.] 

1.  Offense  given  by  the  faults  of  another. 

Milton. 
[In  this  sense  we  now  generally  use  Offense.] 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure  ; 
defamatory  speech  or  report;  something  uttered 
which  is  false  and  injurious  to  reputation 

My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free.  Drydcn. 

3.  Shame;  reproach  ;  disgrace.  Such  is  the  per- 
verted state  of  the  human  mind,  that  some  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  bring  little  scandal  upon  the  of- 
fender. 

SCAN'DAL,  v.  t.     To  treat  opprobriously  ;  to  defame ; 
to  asperse  ;  to  traduce  ;  to  blacken  character. 
1  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  alter  scandai  them.     [Little  used.]  Sialic. 

2.  To  scandalize ;  to  offend.     [Not  used.] 

Bp.  Story. 
SCAN'DAL-IZE,   v.   t.      [Gr.    treanJaAifuj    L.  scan- 
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dallzu ;  Sp.  escandalizar ;    It.  scandal ezzare;   Fr.  .sxa/i- 
dalUer.'] 

1.  To  offend  by  some  act.  m  supposed  criminal. 

1  demand  who  tbey  ;ire  whom  we  scandalize  by  using  linnnleM 
tiling?.  thjuker. 

2.  To  reproach  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  defame  ;  as,  a 
scandulizinir  libeler.  Addison. 

S€AN'DAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  Offonded  ;  defamed;  dis- 
graced. 

S€AN'DAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Giving  offense  to;  dis- 
gracing. 

S€AN'DAL-OUS,  a.  [It.  scandaloso  ;  Sp.  escandaloso  ; 
Fr.  scandaleux  ;  Svv.  skdndelig.  \ 

1.  Giving  offense. 

Nothing'  scandalous  or  oflV'nsive  to  any.  Hooker, 

2.  Opprobrious  j  disgraceful  to  reputation;  that 
brings  ^liame  or  infamy  ;  as,  a  scandalous  crime  or 
vice.  Huvv  perverted  must  be  the  mind,  that  con- 
siders seduction  or  dueling  less  acandaloas  than  lar- 
ceny ! 

3.  Defamatory. 
S€AN'DAL-OUS-LY,arfi>.     Shamefully  ;  in  a  manner 

to  give  offense. 


His  discourse  al  table  wrts  scandalously  unbucomii 
of  his  station. 


S,cQ-l 


Be  i 


vhat  scantcr  of  your  maiden  presence.     [Sol  in  use] 
Shak. 
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2.  Censoriously;  with  a  disposition  u   find  fault, 
as,  a  critic  scandalously  nice.  Pope. 

SCAN'DAL-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
scandalous  ;  the  quality  of  giving  offense,  >r  of  being 
disgraceful. 
S-CAjV1  DA-LUM  MAQ-NA'TUM,  [L.]  In  lam,  a 
defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  published  to 
the  injury  of  a  person  of  dignity.  Encic. 

SCAN'DENT,  a.     [L.  scandens,  scando,  to  climb.] 
Climbing,  either  with  spiral  tendrils  for  its  sup 
port,  or  by  adhesive  fibers,  as  a  stalk  ;  climbing  ;  per- 
forming tlie  oflice  of  a  tendril,  as  a  petiole. 

Smith.     Bigclotn. 
S€AN'N.ED,  (skand,)  jrp.     Critically  sifted  or  exam- 
ined ;  resolved  into  feet  in  recital. 
SCAN'NING,  ppr.     Critically   examining ;   resolving 

into  feet,  as  verse. 
SCAN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     The  act  of  scanning. 

Percy. 
SCAN-So'RES,  n.  pi.*  [L.  scando,  to  climb.] 

An  order  of  birds  whose  external  toe  is  directed 
backward  like  a  thumb,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  cling  to  and  climb  upon  trees.    The  whole  of  this 
order  are  not  actually  climbers  ;  and  there  are  climb- 
ing  birds  that  do   not  belong  to  this  order.     The 
woodpeckers  and   parrots   are   an   example  of  this 
order. 
SCAN-So'RI-AL,  a.     Climbing  or  adapted  to  climb- 
ing ;  a  term  applied  to  the  order  of  birds  called  scan- 
sores.     [See  Scansores.]  Swainson. 
SCANT,  ii.  t.     [Dan.  skaanet,  from  sknaner,  to  spare.] 
To  limit ;  to  straiten  ;  as,  to  scant  one   in   provis- 
ions ;  to  scant  ourselves  in  the  use  of  necessaries  ;  to 
scant  a  garment  in  cloth. 

I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your  actions. 

Drydcn. 

SCANT,  v.  i.    To  fail  or  become  less  ;  as,  the  wind 
scunts. 

SCANT,  a.     Not  full,  large,  or  plentiful ;  scarcely  suf- 
ficient;  rather  less  than  is  wanted  for  the  purpose; 
as,  a  scant  allowance  of  provisions  or  water  ;  a  scant 
pattern  of  cloth  for  a  garment. 
2.  Sparing;  parsimonious;  cautiously  affording. 


3.  Not  entirely  favorable  for  a  ship's  course  ;  as,  a 
scant  wind  ;  also,  u  light  wind.  Totten. 

SCANT,  adv.    Scarcely  ;  hardly  ;  not  quite. 

The  people  —  received  of  the  bankers  scant  twenty  shillings  for 
thirty.     [Obsolete  or  vulgar.]  Cajiulen. 

SCAN  T'EI),  pp.     Limited  ;  straitened. 
SCANT'I-LY,  adv.      [from  scanty.]      Not  fully;  not 
plentifully.     The  troops  were  scantily  supplied  with 
flour. 

2.  Sparingly;  niggardly;   as,  to  speak  scantily  of 
one.     f  Unusual.]  Shnk. 

SCANT'I-NESS,  n.  Narrowness  ;  want  of  space  or 
compass ;  as,  tile  scantiness  of  our  heroic  verse. 

Dryden. 

2.  Want  of  amplitude,  greatness,  or  abundance  ; 
limited  extent. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  nature  itself. 

South. 

3.  Want  of  fulness ;  want  of  sufficiency ;  as,  the 
scantiness  of  supplies. 

SCAN'TLE,  7i.  t.     To  be  deficient  ;  to  fail.      Drayton. 

SCAN'TLE,  v.  i.  To  divide  into  thin  or  small  pieces ; 
to  shiver.  Chesterfield. 

SCANT'LET,  n.  [See  Scawtliis-o.]  A  small  pat- 
tern ;  a  small  quantity.     [JYot  in  use.]  Hale. 

SCANT'LING,  n.  [Fr.  echantillon,  a  pattern  ;  Sp.  cs- 
cantillon  ;  Port,  escantilham.] 

1.  A  pattern;  a  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. LyEstrangc. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  as,  a  scantling  of  wit. 

Dryden.     Locke. 
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3.  A  certain  proportion  or  quantity.  Shale. 

4.  Timber  sawed  or  cut  into  pieces  of  a  small 
size,  as  for  studs,  rails,  &c.  This  seems  to  be  allied 
to  the  L.  scandula,  and  it  is  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  ever  heard  it  used  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber,  with  re- 
gard to  its  breadth  and  thickness.  Brande. 

S€ANT'LING,  a.    Not  plentiful ;  small.    [JYot  in  use.] 

Taylor. 
SCANT'LY,  adv.    Scarcely ;  hardly.     [Obs.] 

Camden. 
2.  Not  fully   or  sufficiently ;    narrowly ;    penuri- 
ously  ;  without  amplitude.  Dryden. 

SCANT'NESS,  n.     [from  scant.]     Narrowness  ;  small- 
ness  ;  as,  the  scantness  of  our  capacities.      Olanville. 
SCANT'Y,  a.    [from  scant,  and  having  the  same  sig- 
nification.], 
1.  Narrow  ;  small ;  wanting  amplitude  or  extent. 


were  very  narrow  and  scanty. 
limits  the  proud  arch  confine. 


Locke. 
Pope. 


2.  Poor  ;  not  copious  or  full  ;  not  ample  ;  hardly 
sufficient ;  as,  a  scanty  language  ;  a  scanty  supply  of 
words  ;  a  scanty  supply  of  bread. 

3.  Sparine  ;  niggardly  ;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too  scanty  of  words. 

Watts. 

SCAPE,  r.  t.  or  i.  To  escape  ;  a  contracted  word,  not 
now  used,  except  in  poetry,  and  with  a  mark  of 
elision      [See  Escape.] 

SCaPF.ti.     An  escape.     [See  Escape.] 

2    Means  of  escape  ;  evasion.  Donne. 

3.  Freak ;  aberration  ;  deviation.  Sltak. 

4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness.  Sliak. 
[Obsolete  in  all  its  senses.] 

SCAPE,  n.  [L.  scapus;  probably  allied  to  scipio,  and 
the  Gr.  cncnirrooi',  scepter.] 

1.  In  botany,  a  radical  stem  bearing  the  fructifica- 
tion without  leaves,  as  in  the  narcissus  and  hyacinth. 

Martyn. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  also,  the 
apophyge  of  a  shaft.  Oloss.  of  Archit. 

SCAPE'-GAL-LOWS,  n.  One  who  has  narrowly  es- 
caped tha  gallows  for  his  crimes. 

SCaPE'-GoAT,  7i.  [escape  and  goat]  In  the  Jewish 
ritual,  a  goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  putting 
them  on  the  head  of  the  goat ;  after  which  the  goat 
was  sent  into  the  wilderness,  bearing  the  iniquities 
of  the  people.     Lev.  xvi. 

SCAPE'-GRACE,  n.    A  graceless,  hair-brained  fellow. 

Halliwell. 

SCAPE'LESS,  a.  [from  scape.]  In  botany,  destitute 
of  a  scape. 

SCAPE'MENT,  n.  The  method  of  communicating 
the  impulse  of  the  wheels  to  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
or  balance  of  a  watch.     [See  Escapement.] 

SCAPH'ISM,  n.  [Gr.  o-kutttgj,  to  dig  or  make  hol- 
low.] 

Among  the  Persians,  a  barbarous  punishment  in- 
flicted on  criminals  by  confining  them  in  a  hollow 
tree  till  they  died  a  miserable  death.  Ash. 

SCAPH'ITE,  «.     [L.  scapha.] 

Fossil  remains  of  a  genus  of  Cephalopods,  of  a  boat- 
shaped  form,  allied  to  the  ammonite.  Brande. 

SCAPH'OID,  n.  [Gr.  a-Katyoc,  a  boat,  and  ei6;c.]  Re- 
sembling a  boat  in  form. 

SCAP'O-LITE,  7i.  [Gr.  o-Kairoc,  a  rod,  and  \t6oc,  a 
stone.] 

A  grayish-white  mineral,  occurring  in  four  or  eight- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  pyramids,  and  in 
cleavable  masses,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  luster. 
It  sometimes  presents  pale,  bluish,  greenish,  and 
reddish  shades  of  color.  It  consists  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  lime.    It  is  the  Wernerite  of  Haiiy. 

Dana. 

SCAP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  reduce  a  stone  to  a  straight  sur- 
face without  working  it  smooth.     Oloss.  of  Archit. 

SCAP'IJ-LA,  ti.    [L.l    The  shoulder-blade.        Coze. 

SCAP'U-LAR,  a.     [L.  scapularis.] 

Pertaining  to  the  shoulder,  or  to  the  scapula;  as, 
the  scapular  arteries. 

Scapular  feathers.     See  Scapular,  n.  No.  2. 

SCAP'lJ-LAR,7t.  [Supra.]  In  anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  pair  of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins,  near  the 
shoulder-blade.  Encyc. 

2.  In  ornithology,  a  feather  which  springs  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the  side  of  the 
back.  Brande. 

SCAP'tJ-LAR,      In.    A  part  of  the  habit  of  certain 

S€AP'l|-LA-RY,  j  religious  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  consisting  of  two  bands  of  woolen 
stuff*  worn  over  the  gown,  of  which  one  crosses  the 
back  or  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  stomach.  This 
is  worn  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Brande. 

SCAP'LJ-LA-RY,  a.  The  same  as  Scapular,  which 
see. 

SUA' PUS,  n.  [L.]  In  ornithology,  the  stem  or  trunk 
of  a  feather.  Brande. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  scape,  which  see. 

SCAR,  71.  [Fr.  escarre ;  Arm.  scarr  or  yscar ;  It.  escara ; 
Gr.  caxapa;   Dan.  skar;   probably  from  the  root  of 
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shear,   share,  to   cut,  Sax.  sciran,   scearan,  whence 
Dan.  skaar,  a  notch.] 

1.  A  mark  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of  an  animal,  made 
by  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  remaining  after  the 
wound  or  ulcer  is  healed.  The  soldier  is  proud  of 
his  scars. 

2.  Any  mark  or  injury  ;  a  blemish. 

The  eanb  had'  the  beauty  of  youth  —  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or 
fracture  on  its  body.  Burnet. 

3.  [L.  scams;  Gr.  mtapne.]  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Scarus,  commonly  called  Parrot-fish. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 

SCAR,  v.  t.    To  mark  with  a  scar.  Shak. 

SGAR'AB,  (  71.*  [L.   scarabayus,  from   Gr.    ckojo  ; 

SCAR'A-BEE,  j       Sax.  scearn,  Brans.] 

A  beetle  ;  an  insect  of  the  genus  Scarabsus,  whose 
wings  are  cased.     [See  Beetle.] 

SCAR'A-MOUCII,  71.  [Fr.  escamwuche;  It.  scaramue- 
cio  i  Sp.  escaramuia,  a  skirmish.] 

A  buffoon  in  the  old  comedy  so  called  from  the 
skirmishing  antics  which  he  performed.    Rich.  Diet. 

SCARCE,  a. t  [It.  searso;  D.  schaarsch.  In  Arm.  scarz 
is  short,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  from  the  root  of 
shear,  to  cut.  The  Spanish  equivalent  word  is  escaso, 
and  it  is  observable  that  some  of  our  common  peo- 
ple pronounce  this  word  sense.] 

1.  Not  plentiful  or  abundant ;  being  in  small  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  the  demand.  We  say,  water  is 
scarce,  wheat,  rye,  barley  is  scarce,  money  is  scarce, 
when  the  quantity  is  not  fully  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand. 

2.  Being  few  in  number  and  scattered;  rare;  un- 
common.    Good  horses  are  scarce. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well 
preserved.  Addison. 

SCARCELY,  |  adv-     Hard|y  i  scant'y- 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  Shak. 

2.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty. 

Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides.  Dryden. 

SCARCE'NESS,  )   n.  Smallness  of  quantity,  or  small- 
SCAR'CI-TY,      j       ness  in  proportion  to  the  wants 

or  demands  ;  deficiency  ;  defect  of  plenty  ;  penury  ; 

as,  a  scarcity  of  grain  ;  a  great  scarcity  of  beauties  ; 

a  scarcity  of  lovely  women.  Dryden. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  to  its  scarcity. 

Rambler. 
A  scarcity  of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.    Addison. 

2.  Rareness;  infrequency. 

The  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by  its  scarceness. 

Cottier. 

Root  of  scarcity,  or  Scarcity  root;  the  mangold- 
wurzel,  a  variety  of  the  Beta  Cycla,  or  white  beet ; 
G.  mangold-wuriel,  beet-root,  corrupted  into  mangel- 
wurzel  ;  Fr.  raeine  de  disette,  root  of  want  or  scarcity. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
SCARE,  v.  t.     [In  W.  esgar  is  to  separate ;   in   It. 
scorare  is  to  dishearten,  from  L.  ex  and  cor,  heart ; 
but  qu.] 

To  fright ;  to  terrify  suddenly  ;  to  strike  with  sud- 
den terror. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shot  iB  lost.  Shak. 

To  scare  away;  to  drive  away  bv  frightening. 
SCARE'CROW,  n.     [scare  and  crow.]     Any  frightful 
thing  set  up  to  frighten  crows  or  other  fowls  from 
cornfields  ;  hence,  any  thing  terrifying  without  dan- 
ger;  a  vain  terror. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.  Dryden. 

2.  A  provincial  name  of  the  sea-fowl  called  the 

Black  Tern,  Sterna  nigra.    _  Edin.  Encyc. 

SCAR1  ED,  pp.     Frightened;  suddenly  terrified. 
SCa  RETIRE,  7i.    A  fire  breaking  out  so  as  to  frighten 

people.     [JVot  used.]  Holder. 

SCARF,  re. ;  pi.  Scarfs.     [Fr.  echarpe  ;  It.  ciarpa;  Sax. 

sccarf,  a  fragment  or  piece ;  G.  scharpe ;   from  the 

root  of  shear.] 

1.  Something  that  hangs  loose  upon  the  shoulders ; 
as  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf.  Swift. 

2.  A  water-fowl,  the  cormorant.     [Provincial.] 

Edin.  Encyc. 
SCARF,  v.  t.     To  throw  loosely  on.  Shak. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  loose  vesture.  Shak. 

SCARF,  v.  f.*  [Sw.  skarfva;  Sp.  escarpar.] 

To  join  ;  to  piece;  to  unite  two  pieces  of  timber 
at  the  ends,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  one.  This  is 
usually  done  by  letting  the  end  of  one  into  the  end 
of  the  other,  sometimes  by  laying  the  two  ends  to- 
gether and  fastening  a  third  piece  to  both. 

To(f.CTi.     OvrilL 
SCARF'-ED,  (sk'arft,)  pp     Dressed  in  a  loose  vesture. 

2.  Joined  ;  pieced. 
SCARF'ING,  ppr.    Uniting  two  pieces  of  timber  at 

the  ends,  so  as  to  appear  but  one. 
SCARF'ING,  n.    The  joining  of  two  pieces  of  timber 

end  to  end,  so  that  they  appear  but  one.       P.  Cyc. 

SCARF'SKIN,  71.     [scarf  unA  skin.]    The  cuticle  ;  the 

epidermis  ;  the  outer  thin  integument  of  the  body. 

Cheyne. 
S€AR-I-FI-€A'TION,7i.  [L.  scarificatio.  SeeScARiFV.] 
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In  surgery,  the  operation  of  making  several  in- 
cisions in  the  skin  with  a  lancet  or  other  cutting 
instrument,  particularly  the  cupping  instrument. 

Encyc. 
SCAR-I-FI-Ca'TOR,  ti.     An  instrument  used  in  cup- 
ping, containing  10  or  12  lancets  for  making  a  num- 
ber of  incisions  at  once.  Brande. 
SCAR'I-Fl-ER,  n.     [from  scarify.]     The   person  who 
scarifies. 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  scarifying. 

3.  In  agriculture,  an  implement  for  stirring  and 
loosening  the  soil,  without  bringing  up  a  fresh  sur- 
face. Farm.  Encyc. 

SCAR'I-FY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  scarifier ;  L.  scariftco.  Qu.  scar, 
Gr.  £o-x<ipu,and  h.facio,  to  make.  But  the  Greek  is 
aicapitpaouat,  from  aKunt^oc,  a  pointed  instrument, 
or  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wood.] 

To  scratch  or  cut  the  skin  of  an  animal,  or  to 
make  small  incisions  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  cup- 
ping instrument,  so  as  to  draw  blood  from  the 
smaller  vessels  without  opening  a  large  vein. 

Encyc. 

S€AR'I-F*i?-ING,  ppr.  Making  small  incisions  in  the 
skin  with  an  instrument. 

SCaR'ING,  ppr.     Frightening;  suddenly  terrifying. 

SCA'RI-oSE,  )  r-„  T  .  ', 

SCA'RI-OUs|  j   a-     CLow  L-  scarxosus,  rough.] 

In  botany,  tough,  thin,  arid  semi-transparent,  dry 
and  sonorous  to  the  touch  ;  as  a  perianth.   Martyn. 

SCAR-LAT'I-NA  or  SCAR-LA-TI'NA,  n.  [It.  scar- 
lattino  and  scarlatto,  scarlet.] 

A  barbarous  Italian  term  with  a  Latin  termination, 
employed  to  designate  what  is  commonly  called  in 
English  Scarlet  Fever,  and  in  nosology  Rosalia. 

SCAR-LAT'I-NOUS,  a.  Of  a  scarlet  color;  pertaining 
to  the  scarlet  fever. 

SCAR'LET,  n.  [Fr.  ecarlate  ;  Arm.  scarladd;  It.  scar- 
latto  ;  Sp.  escarlata  ;  It.  scarloid ;  W.  ysgarlad,  the  ef- 
fusion of  a  wound,  scarlet,  from  ysgar,  to  separate  ; 
(see  Shear  ;)  D.  scharlakcn;  G.  schurlack;  Dan.  skar- 
lagen.  Qu.  Ch.  ipD,  to  color,  as  a  derivative,  min- 
ium ;  Ar.   yJU-i  shakara,  to  be  red.] 

1.  A  beautiful  bright-red  color,  brighter  than  crim- 
son. Encyc. 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color. 

All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  —  Prov.  z xxi. 
SCAR'LET,  a.     Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  of  a  bright- 
red  color  ;  as^a  scarlet  cloth  or  thread  ;  a  scarlet  lip. 
SCAIl'LET-BEAN,  71.     A  plant ;  a  red  bean. 
SCAR'LET-Frc'VER,  ti.    A  febrile  exanthema,  called 
in  nosology  Rosalia,  and   also  Scarlatina.     It  is 
characterized  by  fever,  attended,  about  the  third  day, 
with  an  eruption  of  level,  or  nearly  level,  crimson- 
red  patches,  first  appearing  in  the  fauces  and  on  the 
face,  neck,  and   breasts,  and   progressively  on   the 
whole  surface,  often  confluent  and  terminating  about 
the  seventhday,  in  cuticular  exfoliations. 
SCAR'LET-OAK,  n.     A  species  of  oak,  the  Quercus 
coccifera,  or  kermes  oak,  producing  small  insects, 
the   Coccus    Ilicis,   called   kennes,   or  scarlet  grain. 
More  properly,  the  Quercus  .'.occinea  of  the  United 
States. 
SCAR'MAGE,   '  peculiar  modes  of  spelling  Skirmish. 
SCAR'MOGE;)      [Jv'ot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SCARN,  71.     [Sax.  scearn.] 

Dung.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Ray. 

SCARN'-BEE,  71.    A  beetle.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

Ray. 
SCARP,  n.     [Fr.  esearpe  ;  It.  Scarpa,  a  scarp,  a  shoe,  a 
slope  ;  Sp.  cscar}>a.] 

In  fortification,  the  interior  slope  of  the  ditch  next 
the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart.     [See  Escarp.] 

Brande. 
SCARP, 71.  *In  heraldry,  the  scarf  which  military  com- 
manders wear  for  ornament ;  borne  somewhat  like  a 
batoon  sinister,  but  broader,  and  continued  to  the 
edges  of  the  field.  Encyc. 

SCARP'£D,  (sk'arpt,)  a.    Cut  down  like  the  scarp  of  a 

fortification. 
SCAR'RiED,  (skiird,)  pp.    Marked  with  a  scar. 
SCAR'RING,  ppr.     Marking  with  a  scar. 
SCA'RUS,  71.     A  genus  of  fishes,  the  species  of  which 

are  called  Parrot-Fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

SCA'RY,  71.    Barren  land  having  only  a  thin  coat  of 

grass  upon  it.     [Local.] 
SCAT,  71.     A  shower  of  rain ;    and  hence,  scatty, 

showery.  Grose. 

SCATCII,  71.     [Fr.  escache.] 

A  kind  of  horsebit  for  bridles.  Bailey. 

SCATCH'ESS,  71.  pi.     [Fr.  cehasscs.] 

Stilts  to  put  the  feet  in  for  walking  in  dirty  places. 
SCATE.     See  Skate.  .  [Bailey. 

SCAT'E-BROUS,  a.     [L.  scatebra,  a  spring  ;  scalco,  to 
overflow.] 
Abounding  with  springs.  Diet. 

SCATH,  71.  t.     [Sax.  scathian,  sceathian,  to  injure,  to 
damage,  to  steal ;  D.  sch-aaden  ;  G.  schaden  ;  Sw.  ska- 
da  ;  Dan.  skader.] 
To  damage  ;  to  waste  ;  to  destroy.  Milton. 

SCATH,  71.     Dnmr.ge  ;  injury  ;  waste  ;  harm.    Spenser. 
SCATH'iD.  (siuiii.t,)  pp.    Damaged  ;  destroyed. 
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SCATH'FUL,  a.    Injurious  ;  harmful ;  destructive. 

Shall. 

SCATH'FUL-NESS,  n.     Injuriousness ;  destructive- 

SCATH'ING,  ppr.     Injuring  ;  destroying.  [ness. 

SCATH'LESS,  o.    Without  waste  or  damage. 

Chaucer. 

SeAT'TER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  scateran,  to  pour  out,  to  dis- 
perse ;  L.  scateo ;  Gr.  amo'aoi,  to  scatter,  to  discuss, 
L  discutio.  This  word  may  be  formed  on  the  root  of 
ducutio.    The  primary  sense  is,  to  drive  or  throw.] 

1.  To  disperse  ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  separate  or  remove 
things  to  a  distance  from  each  other. 

From  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 

all  the  earth.  — Gen.  x't. 
I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen.  —  Lev.  xxvl. 

2.  To  throw  loosely  about ;  to  sprinkle  j  as,  to  scat- 
ter seed  in  sowing. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 

Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  Joy.  Prior. 

3.  To  spread  or  set  thinly. 

Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 

Their  scattered  cottages,  and  ample  plains  ?  Dryden. 

SCAT'TER,  v.  i.  To  he  dispersed  or  dissipated.  The 
clouds  scatter  after  a  storm. 

2.  To  be  liberal  to  the  poor ;   t6  be  charitable. 
Prov.  xi. 
SCAT'TER-BRAlN-ED,  a.     Giddy.  Halliwell. 

SG  AT'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Dispersed  ;  dissipated  ;  thin- 
ly spread  ;  sprinkled  or  thinly  spread  over. 

2.  In  botany,   irregular  in  position  ;    without  any 
apparent  regular  order  ;  as,  scattered  branches. 
SGAT'TER-£D-LY,  (skat'turd-le,)  ado.  In  a  dispersed 

manner ;  separately.     [Not  much  used.]         Clarke. 
SCAT'TER-ING,  ppr.     Dispersing  ;  spreading  thinly  ; 
sprinkling. 

2.  o.  Not  united ;  divided  among  many  ;  as,  scat- 
tering votes. 
SCAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     Loosely ;   in  a  dispersed 
manner,  thinly;   as,  habitations  scatteringly  placed 
over  the  country. 
SCAT'TER-INGS,  n.  pi.     Things  scattered. 
SCAT'TER-LING,  n.     A  vagabond  ;  one  that  has  no 

fixed  habitation  or  residence.     [Little  used.] 
SeA-TfJ'RI-ENT,  a.     [L.  scaturien.i.) 

Springing,  as  the  water  of  a  fountain.     [Not  used.] 
SCAT -IJ-RIG'IN-OtJS,  a.    [L.  scaturigq.]         [Did. 
Abounding  with  springs.     [Not  used.]  Diet. 

SCAUP,  n.  A  species  of  pochard  or  diving-duck, 
found  in  Europe  and  North  America.  It  is  the  Fu- 
ligula  mnrila  of  Stephens.  Jardine. 

SCAV'AGE,  n.     [Sax.  sceamian,  to  show.] 

In  ancient  customs,  a  toll  or  duty  exacted  of  mer- 
chant-strangers by  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c,  for  goods 
shown  or  offered  for  sale  within  their  precincts. 

Cowel. 
SCAV'EN-GER,  it.    [Sax.  scafan,  to  scrape,  to  shave, 
G.  schaben,  Sw   skafva,  Dan.  shaver,  L.  scabio.] 

A  person  whose  employment  is  to  clean  the  streets 
of  a  city,  by  scraping  or  sweeping  and  carrying  off 
the  filth. 
SCEL'ER-AT,  (sel'-,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sccleratus.] 

A  villain  ;  a  criminal.     [Not  in  use.]         Cheyne. 
SCENE,  n.     [Fr.  id. ;  L.  scena ;  Gr.  atenvn ;  Heb.  \SV, 
to  dwell ;  Cn.  to  subside,  to  settle ;  Syr.  to  come  or 

fall  on  ;  Ar.       *—-i ...  salcana,  to  be  firm,  stable,  quiet, 

to  set  or  establish,  to  quiet,  or  cause  to  rest.  Class 
Gn,  No.  43,  44.  The  Greek  word  signifies  a  tent, 
hut,  or  cottage.  In  L.  it  is  an  arbor  or  stage.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  set  or  throw  down.] 

1.  A  stage;  the  theater  or  place  where  dramatic 
pieces  and  other  shows  are  exhibited.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  ancients  changed  the  .scenes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  play.  Indeed,  the  original  scene  for 
acting  was  an  open  plat  of  ground,  shaded  or  slightly 
covered.  Encyc. 

2.  The  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  connect- 
ed and  exhibited  ;  or  the  whole  assemblage  of  objects 
displayed  at  one  view.  Thus  we  say,  the  execution 
of  a  malefactor  is  a  melancholy  scene.  The  crucifix- 
ion of  our  Savior  was  the  most  solemn  scene  ever 
presented  to  the  view  of  man.  We  say,  also,  a  scene 
of  sorrow  or  of  rejoicing;  a  noble  scene;  a  sylvan 
scene. 

A  charming  scene  of  nature  is  displayed.  Dryden. 

3.  A  part  of  a  play  ;  a  division  of  an  act.  A  play 
is  divided  into  acts,  and  acts  are  divided  into  scenes. 

4.  So  much  of  nn  act  of  a  play  as  represents  what 
passes  between  the  same  persons  in  the  same  place. 

Dryden. 

5.  The  imaginary  place  in  which  the  action  of  a 
play  is  supposed  to  occur.  The  scene  was  laid  in  the 
king's  palace.  Brande. 

6.  The  curtain  or  hanging  of  a  theater  adapted  to 
the  play. 

7.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  exhibited. 

The  v«  orld  is  a  vast  scene  of  strife.  J.  M.  Mason. 

8.  An  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  between  two  or 
more  persons,  usually  of  a  pathetic  or  passionate 
kind.     [Recent.]  Walter  Scott. 
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9.  Any  remarkable  exhibition. 

The  shepherds,  while  watching  their  (locks  upon  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  surprising  scenes  which  have  ever  tieen  exhibited 
on  earth.  W.  B.  Sprague. 

SCeNE'-PaINT-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  em- 
ployment to  paint  scenes  for  theaters. 

SCeNE'-PaINT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  employment  of 
painting  scenes  for  a  theater.  Brande. 

SCeN'ER-Y,  n.  The  appearance  of  a  place,  or  of  the 
various  objects  presented  to  view  ;  or  the  various  ob- 
jects themselves  as  seen  together.  Thus  we  may  say, 
the  scenery  of  the  landscape  presented  to  the  view 
from  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Hampshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  highly  picturesque,  and  exceeded  only  by 
the  scenery  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  as  seen  from 
the  State  House. 

Never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery.  Irving. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an  ac- 
tion is  performed.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the  scenes 
of  a  play.  Dryden. 

4.  The  paintings  representing  the  scenery  of  a  play. 
SCFN'IC  1 

SCEN'IC-AL,  I  "■     [L-  s""'™*-] 

Pertaining  to  scenery  ;  dramatic  ;  theatrical. 
SCEN-O-GRAPH'IC,  )  a.      [See   Scenogkapht.] 

SCEN-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j      Pertaining  to  scenogra- 

phy  ;  drawn  in  perspective. 
SCEN-O-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  perspective. 

Mortimer. 
SCE-NOG'RA-PHY,   (se-nog'ra-fe,)  n.       [Gr.   annvr,, 
6cene,  and  y/Jtu/xo,  to  describe.] 

The  representation  of  a  body  on  a  perspective 
plane  ;  or  a  description  of  it  in  all  its  dimensions  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye.  Barlow. 

SCENT,  n,  [Fr.  senteur,  from  sentir,  L.  sentio,  to  per- 
ceive.] 

1.  Odor;  smell;  that  substance  which,  issuing 
from  a  body,  affects  the  olfactory  organs  of  animals  ; 
as,  the  scent  of  an  orange  or  an  apple  ;  the  scent  of 
musk.  The  word  is  applicable  to  any  odor,  agreeable 
or  offensive. 

2.  The  power  of  smelling  ;  the  smell ;  as,  a  hound 
of  nice  scent. 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  scent;  course  of  pursuit ; 
track. 

He  traveled  upon  the  same  scent  into  Ethiopia.  Temple. 

SCENT,  v.  U  To  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  olfactory 
organs  ;  as,  to  scent  game,  as  a  hound. 

2.  To  perfume  ;  to  imbue  or  fill  with  odor,  good  or 
bad.  Aromatic  plants  scent  the  room.  Some  per- 
sons scent  garments  with  musk  ;  others  scent  their 
snuff.  « 

SCENT'ED,  pp.    Smelt ;  perceived   by  the  olfactory 
organs. 
2.  Perfumed  ;  imbued  with  odor. 
SCENT'FUL,  a.    Odorous  ;  yielding  much  smell. 

Drayton. 
2.  Of  quick  smell.  Browne. 

SCENT'ING,  ppr.    Smelling  ;  perceiving  by  the  olfac- 
tory organs. 
2.  Perfuming ;  filling  with  odor. 
SCENT' LESS,  a.     Inodorous  ;  destitute  of  smell. 
SCEP'TER,  )  re.     [Fr.  sceptre  ;  L.  sceptrum;  Gr.  axnTt- 
SCEP'TRE,  \      raov,  from  cjcriTrro),  to  send  or  thrust ; 
coinciding  with  L.  scipio,  that  is,  a  shoot  or  rod.] 

1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne  by  kings  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, as  a  badge  of  authority.     Hence, 

2.  The  appropriate  ensign  of  royalty  ;  an  ensign  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  crown      Hence, 

3.  Royal  power  or  authority ;  as,  to  assume  the 
scepter. 

^       The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.  —  Get.  xlix. 

4.  A  constellation. 

SCEP'TER, )  v.  t.    To  invest  with  royal  authority,  or 
SCEP'TRE,  ,      with  the  ensign  of  authority.     Hall. 
SCEP'TER-M),  )  a.    Invested  with  a  scepter;  bear- 
SCEP'TR£D,      j       ing  a    scepter;   as,  a    sccptered 
prince. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  sccptered  suppliant  bends.  Ticket. 

Go\d-sceptered  Juno.  Parnell. 

SCEP'TER-LESS,  )         „     . 

SCEP'TRE-LESS,  j  a-     Hav,n&  no  scePter- 

SCEP'TIC.     See  Skeptic. 

SCHXAL'STETN,  (shal'stlne,)  )  n.     The  same  with 

SCALE'-SToNE,  j        Tabulae      Spar, 

which  see.  Dana. 

SCHE'DI-ASM,  (skS'de-azm,)  n.     [Gr.  oxeStaopa.] 
Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 

SC^ED'Iji.E,  n.t  [L.  schedule,  from  scheda,  a  sheet  or 
leaf  of  paper  ;  Gr.  axctin,  from  cxt^w,  to  cut  or  di- 
vide ;  L.  scindo,  for  soldo.  The  pronunciation  ought 
to  follow  the  analogy  of  scheme,  &c] 

1.  A  small  scroll  or  piece  of  paper  or  parchment, 
containing  some  writing.  Hooker. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  annexed  to  a 
larger  writing,  as  to  a  will,  a  deed,  a  lease,  &c.  Encyc. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containing  an  in- 
ventory of  goods.  Encyc. 

SCHEE'LIN,  ?t.     [So  called   from   Scheele,  a  dfstin- 
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pushed  chemist.]  A  calcareous  ore  of  tungsten  or 
tungstute  of  lime,  of  a  white  or  pale-yellowish  color 

Dana. 

SCHE'LI-UM,  n.  A  different  name  of  tungsten,  a 
hard,  brittle  metal,  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
brilliant.  Diet. 

SCHEIK,  (shcek  or  shake,)  7t.     See  Sheik. 

SCHe'MA-T  ISM,(ske'ma-tizm,)n.  [Gr.  o-X'tpanapos, 
from  a\ni*".     See  Scheme.] 

1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing.  [Jl 
word  not  much  used.]  Creech. 

SCHE'MA-TIST,  n.     A  projector  ;  one  given  to  lorm- 

ing  schemes. 

[Schemer  is  more  generally  used.] 
SCIlE'MA-TlZE,  v.  i.    To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 
SCHEME,  (skeme,)n.t  [L.  schema;   Gr.  a\rma,  from 

ctxeoj,  a  contracted  word,  probably  from   o-xtWw,  to 

have  or  hold.] 

1.  A  plan  ;  a  combination  of  things  connected  and 
adjusted  by  design  ;  a  system. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satisfactory  awount  of 
the  divine  conduct,  without  forming  such  a  scheme  of  thingB 
as  shall  take  in  tune  and  eternity.  Alterbury. 

2.  A  project ;  a  contrivance  ;  a  plan  of  something 
to  be  done ;  a  design.  Thus  we  say,  to  form  a 
scheme,  to  lay  a  scheme,  to  contrive  a  scheme. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off  our 
desires,  is  like  cutung  off  our  feel  when  we  want  shues. 

Swift. 

3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram.  [Little 
used.]  Brown.     Hitdibras. 

SCHEME,  (skeme,)  7).  t.     To  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

SCHEME,  tj.  i.     To  form  a  plan  ;  to  contrive. 

SCHeM'ER,  ?t.  One  that  contrives;  a  projector;  a 
contriver. 

SeHE.M'ING,  ppr.     Planning;  contriving. 

2.  a.  Given  to  forming  schemes ;  artful ;  in- 
triguing. 

SCHeM'ING,  »i.     The  act  of  forming  a  plan. 

SCHeM'ING-LY,  adv.     By  scheming  or  contriving. 

SCHeM'IST,  n.     A  schemer  ;  a  projector.     Coventry. 

SCHeNE,  (Skene,)  n.     [L.  scluenus  ;  Gr.  axotvoc.] 
An   Egyptian  measure  of   length,  equal   to  sixty 
stadia,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  miles.    Herodotus. 

SCHER'IF,  n.  [Ar.,  lord  or  master.]  A  title  given  in 
the  East  to  those  who  descend  from  Mohammed 
through  his  son-in-law,  Ali,  and  daughter,  Fatima  ; 
an  emir ;  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Brande. 

SCHE-RO'MA,  re.     In  medicine,  a  dryness  of  the  eye. 

Brande. 

SCHE'SIS,  (ske'sis,)  n.  [Gr.  oxcc"S,  from  axeta, 
oxFM<'>,  to  have  or  hold.] 

Habitude;  general  state  or  dispositkn  of  the  body 
or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  other  things. 

Norris. 

SCHIL'LER-SPaR,  (shil-,)  n.  A  massive,  lamellar 
mineral,  of  a  dark-green  color,  occurring  in  serpen- 
tine, and  consisting  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  oxyd  of 
iron,  with  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  water.  The  name 
has  also  included  bromiie,  which  is  a  foliated  variety 
of  augite.  Dana. 

SCHIR'RHUS.    See  Scirrhus. 

SCHISM,  (sizm,)  n.  [L.  schisma;  Gr.  axiniia,  from 
axt^oj,  to  divide,  L.  scindo,  Sax.  sccadan,  D.  schien, 
scheiden,  G.  scheiden,  to  separate,  to  part.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  division  or  separation  ;  but 
appropriately,  a  division  or  separation  in  a  church  or 
denomination  of  Christians,  occasioned  by  diversity 
of  opinions  ;  breach  of  unity  among  people  of  the 
same  religious  faith. 

Set  bounds  to  our  pagsiona  by  reason,  to  our  errors  by  truth,  and 
to  our  schisms  by  charily.  K.  Charles. 

In  Scripture,  the  word  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of 
charity,  rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

2.  Separation  ;  division  among  tribes  or  classes  of 
people. 

SCHIS'MA,  (skiz'ma,)  n.  [L. ;  Gr.  o-X'O-pa-]  In  mu- 
sic, nn  interval  equal  to  half  a  comma.         Brande. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC,  (siz-mat'ik,)  |  a.      Pertaining 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL,  (siz-mat'ik-al,)  \  to  schism; 
implying  schism  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  schism  ; 
tending  to  schism  ;  as,  schismatical  opinions  or  pro- 
posals. K.  Charles.     SoutA. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC,  (siz-,)  «.t  One  who  separates  from 
an  established  church  or  religious  faith,  on  account 
of  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Blaekstone.     Stctfl. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL-LY,  (siz-,)  adc.  In  a  schismat- 
ical manner;  by  separation  from  a  church  on  account 
of  a  diversity  of  opinions. 

SCHIS-MAT'IC-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
schismatical. 

SCHIS'MA-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  commit  or  practice 
schism  ;  to  make  a  breach  of  communion  in  the 
church.  Johnson. 

SCHISM'LESS,  (sizm'-,)  a.  Free  from  schism  ;  not 
affected  by  schism.     [Little  used.]  Milion. 

SCHIST,  (shist,)  7t.  [Gr.  oxtaroc,  divided  or  divisi- 
ble.] 

In  peolorry,  a  rock  having  a  slaty  structure.  Dana. 

SCHIST'oSE,  )  a.     In  geology,  slatv  or  imperfectly 

SCHIST'OUS,  ,      slaty  in  structure."  Dana. 
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SCHOL'AR,  (skol'ar,)  re.t  [Low  L.  scholaris,  from 
schola,  a  school  ;  Gr.  oxoXn,  leisure,  a  school ;  Fr. 
eculier ;  D.  schoolier ;  G.  schuler ;  Dan.  skoleltErd. 
The  Danish  word  signifies  school-learned.  See 
School.] 

1.  One  who  learns  of  a  teacher;  one  who  is  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  preceptor;  a  pupil  ;  a  disciple; 
hence,  any  member  of  a  college,  academy,  or  school ; 
applicable  to  the  learner  of  any  art,  science,  or 
branch  of  literature. 

2.  A  man  of  letters.  Locke. 

3.  Emphatically  used,  a  man  eminent  for  erudi- 
tion ;  a  person  of  high  attainments  iri  science  or  lit- 
erature. 

4.  One  that  learns  any  thing ;  as,  an  apt  scholar  in 
the  school  of  vice. 

5.  A  pedant ;  a  man  of  books.  Bacon. 
[But  the  word  scholar  seldom  conveys  the  idea  of 

a  pedant.] 

6.  An  undergraduate  in  English  universities,  who 
belongs  to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  receives 
support  in  part  from  its  revenues. 

SeHO-LAR'I-TY,  *.     Scholarship.     [JVot  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
SCHOL'AR-LTKE,  j  a.     Like  a  scholar  ;  becoming  a 
SCHOL'AR-LY,       j      scholar.  Bacon. 

SCHOL'AR-SHIP,  n.  Learning  ;  attainments  in  sci- 
ence or  literature  ;  as,  a  man  of  great  scholarship. 

Pope. 

2.  Literary  education ;  as,  any  other  house  of 
scholarship.     [  Unusual.]  Milton. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scholar  ;  foun- 
dation for  the  support  of  a  student.  Ainsworth. 

scho-las'tic,       ;      ri     ,  ,  ,.     n 

SCHO-LAS'TIC-AL,  j  °"     lL'  «*<>'<»"«"•] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  scholar,  to  a  school,  or  to 
schools  ;  as,  scholastic  manners  or  pride  ;  scholastic 
learning. 

2.  Scholar-like;  becoming  a  scholar;  suitable  to 
schools  ;  as,  scholastic  precision. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  schoolmen,  or  philosophers 
and  divines,  of  the  middle  ages,  who  adopted  the 
system  of  Aristotle,  and  spent  much  time  on  points 
of  nice  and  abstract  speculation  ;  as,  scholastic  divin- 
ity or  theology  ;  scholastic  philosophy. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  schoolmen 
were  Alexander  of  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Dun- 
Scotus,  and  William  Occam.  They  took  tueir  name 
from  being  teachers  in  schools  of  divinity  established 
chiefly  by  Charlemagne.  Some  of  their  fiercest  con- 
tests related  to  the  question  of  Realism  and  Nomi- 
nalism. Encyc.  Jimer. 

4.  Pedantic  :  formal. 

SCHO-LAS'TIC,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  the  method 

or  subtilties  of  the  schools.  Milton. 

SGHO-LAS'TIC-AL-LY,    adv.      In    the    manner    of 

schools;  according  to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the 

schools. 
SCHO-LAS'TI-CISM,  re.    The  method  or  subtilties  of 

the  schools.  Warlon. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  scholasticism,  which  spurned  laborious  in- 
vestigation and  slow  induction.  J.  P.  Smitfl. 

SCHo'LI-AST,  (sko'le-ast,)  n.  [Gr.  axo\iac-nc.  See 
Scholium.] 

A  commentator  or  annotator ;  a  name  given  to  the 
old  grammarians  or  critics,  who  wrote  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  annotations  called  scholia,  from  being,  as  it 
were,  the  fruits  of  their  leisure.  Brande. 

SCHO-LI-AST'IC,  a.  That  pertains  to  a  scholiast  or 
hispursuits.  Swift. 

SCHo'LI-AZE,  v.  i.  To  write  notes  on  an  author's 
works.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

SeilOL'ie-AL,  a.     Scholastic.     [JVot  in  use]    Hales. 

S€HO'LI-UM,  n. ;  pi.  Scholia  or  Scholiums.  [L. 
scholion ;  Gr.  gx<>X<ov,  from  axoXij,  leisure,  lucubra- 
tion.] 

1.  Annotation. 

2.  In  mathematics,  a  remark  or  observation  sub- 
joined to  a  demonstration. 

SCHO'LY,  n.     A  scholium.     [JVot  ire  use.]      Hooker. 

SCHO'LY,  v.  i.     To  write  comments.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hooker. 

SCHOOL,  (skool,)  n.  [L.  schola;  Gr.  axoXr/,  leisure, 
vacation  from  business,  lucubration  at  leisure,  a 
place  where  leisure  is  enjoyed,  a  school.  The  ad- 
verb signifies  at  ease,  leisurely,  slowly,  hardly,  with 
labor  or  difficulty.  In  Sax.  sceol  is  a  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude, a  school,  (shoal,)  as  of  fishes,  and  a  school  for 
instruction.  So,  also,  scol,  scolu,  a  school ;  but  the 
latter  sense,  I  think,  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin.-  D.  school,  an  academy  and  a  crowd  ; 
schooten,  to  flock  together  ;  G.  schulc,  a  school  for  in- 
struction;  D.  skole;  Sw.skola;  W.ysffol;  Arm.  scol? 
Fr.  ecole  ;  It.  scnola;  Sp.  escuela;  Port,  cscola;  Sans. 
schala.  This  word  seems  originally  to  have  denoted 
leisure,  freedom  from  business,  a  time  given  to 
sports,  games,  or  exercises,  and  afterward,  time 
given  to  literary  studies.  The  sense  of  a  crowd, 
collection,  or  shoal,  seems  to  be  derivative.] 

1.  A  place  or  establishment  in  which  persons  are  in- 
structed in  arts,  science,  languages,  or  any  species  of 
learning;  or  the  pupils  assembled  for  instruction.     In 


American  usage,  school  more  generally  denotes  the 
collective  body  of  pupils  in  any  place  of  instruction, 
and  under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  one  or 
more  teachers.  Thus  we  say,  a  school  consists  of 
fifty  pupils  ;  the  preceptor  has  a  large  school,  or  a 
small  school;  his  discipline  keeps  the  school  well 
regulated  and  quiet. 

2.  The  instruction  or  exercises  of  a  collection  of 
pupils  or  students,  or  the  collective  body  of  pupils 
while  engaged  in  their  studies.  Thus  we  say,  the 
school  begins  or  opens  at  eight  o'clock,  that  is,  the 
pupils  at  that  hour  begin  their  studies.  So  we  say, 
the  teacher  is  now  in  school;  the  school  hours  are 
from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five. 

3.  The  state  of  instruction. 

Set  him  betimes  to  scltool.  Dryden. 

4.  A  place  of  education,  or  collection  of  pupils,  of 
any  kind  ;  as,  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  In  modern 
usage,  the  wortl  school  comprehends  every  place  of 
education,  as  university,  college,  academy,  common 
or  primary  schools,  dancing-schools,  riding-schools, 
&c. ;  but  ordinarily  the  word  is  applied  to  seminaries 
inferior  to  universities  and  colleges. 

What  is  the  great  community  of  Christians,  but  one  of  (he  innu- 
merable schools  in  thL-vast  plan,  which  God  has  instituted  for 
the  education  of  various  inlelligencies  ?  Buckminslcr. 

5.  Separate  denomination  or  sect ;  or  a  system  of 
doctrine  taught  by  particular  teachers,  or  peculiar  to 
any  denomination  of  Christians  or  philosophers. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith —  by  reason  of  any  dif- 
ference in  tile  several  schools  of  Christians.  Taylor. 

Thus  we  say,  the  Socratic  school,  the  Platonic 
school,  the  Peripatetic  or  Ionic  school ;  by  which  we 
understand  all  those  who  adopted  and  adhered  to  a 
particular  system  of  opinions. 

6.  The  schools,  pi. ;  the  seminaries  for  teaching 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were  formed 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were  characterized  by 
academical  disputations  and  subtilties  of  reasoning  ; 
or  the  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  discussing 
nice  points  in  metaphysics  or  theology. 

The  supreme  authority  of  Aristotle  in  the  schools  of  theology  as 
will  as  of  philosophy.  Henry. 

7.  Any  place  of  improvement  or  learning.  The 
world  is  an  excellent  school  to  wise  men,  but  a  school 
of  vice  to  fools. 

8.  Formerly,  a  shoal  or  compact  body ;  as,  a  school 
of  fishes  ;  spelt,  also,  Scull.  Halliwell. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  is  still  sometimes  used  in 
America. 

Primary  school ;  a  school  for  instructing  children  in 
the  first  rudiments  of  language  and  literature  ;  called, 
also,  common  school,  because  it  is  open  to  the  children 
of  all  the  inhabitants  ia  a  town  or  district. 
SCHOOL,  v.  U     To  instruct ;  to  train  ;  to  educate. 

He's  gentle,  never  schooled,  yet  learned.  Shak. 

2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor;  to  chide 
and  admonish;  to  reprove. 

School  your  child, 
And  ask  why  God's  Anointed  he  reviled.  Dryden. 

SCHOOL'-BOY,  re.  [See  Boy.]  A  boy  belonging  to 
a  school,  or  one  who  i3  learning  rudiments.     Swift. 

SCHOOL'-DSME,  n.  [See  Dame.]  The  female 
teacher  of  a  school. 

SCHOOL'-DaY,  n.  [See  Day.]  The  age  in  which 
youth  are  sent  to  school.     [JVot  now  used.]       Shak. 

SCHOOL'-DIS-TRICT,  n.  A  division  of  a  town  or 
city  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools.  [  United 
States.] 

SCHOOL'-DI-VINE',  re.  One  who  espouses  the 
scholastic  theology  ;  one  of  the  schoolmen. 

SCHOOL'-DI-VIN'I-TY,  re.     Scholastic  divinity. 

SCHOOLED,  (skoold,)  pp.  Instructed  ;  trained  ;  tu- 
tored ;  reproved. 

SCHOOL'ER-Y,  re.  Something  taught  ;  precepts. 
[JVot  used.]  Spenser. 

SCHOOL'-FEL-LOW,  re.  [See  Fellow.]  One  bred 
at  the  same  school ;  an  associate  in  school.    Locke. 

SCHOOL'-GIRL,  re.     A  girl  belonging  to  a  school. 

SCHOOL'-HOUSE,  n.  [See  House.]  A  house  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  schools,  or  for  instruction  ; 
but  applied  only  to  buildings  for  subordinate  schools, 
not  to  colleges.  In  Connecticut  and  some  other 
States,  every  town  is  divided  into  school-districts, 
and  each  district  erects  its  own  school-house  by  a  tax 
on  tile  inhabitants. 

SCHOOL'ING,ppr.    Instructing  ;  teaching;  reproving. 

SCHOOL'ING,  re.     Instruction  in  school;  tuition. 

2.  Compensation  for  instruction  ;  price  or  reward 
paid  to  an  instructor  for  teaching  pupils. 

3.  Reproof;  reprimand.  He  gave  his  son  a  good 
schooling-.  Walter  Scott. 

SCHOOL'-MSID,  n.     [See  Maid.]     A  girl  at  school. 

Shak. 

SCHOOL1  MAN,  re.  A  man  versed  in  the  niceties  of 
academical  disputation  or  of  school  divinity.  The 
schoolmen  were  philosophers  and  divines  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  who  adopted  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and 
spent  much  time  on  points  of  nice  and  abstract  spec- 
illation.  They  were  so  called  because  they  taught  in  \ 
the  schools  of  divinity  established  by  Charlemagne. 

Encyc.  j9m.      \ 


SCHOOL'MaS-TER,  re.  [See  Master.]  The  man 
who  presides  over  and  teaches  a  school ;  a  teacher, 
instructor,  or  preceptor,  of  a  school. 

Adrian  VI.  was  sometime  schoolmasler  to  Charles  V.    Knollea. 

2.  He  or  that  which  disciplines,  instructs,  and 
leads. 

The  law  was  our  sclioolmaster  to  bring  us  10  Christ.  — Gal.  iii. 

SCHOOL'MaTE,  re.      One   who  attends    the   same 

school. 

SCHOOL' MIS-TRESS,  n.  [See  Mistress.]  A  wo- 
man who  governs  and  teaches  a  school.  Gay. 

SeHOOL'-TKACH-ER,  n.  One  who  teaches  or' in- 
structs a  school. 

SCHOOL'-TEACH-ING,  re.  The  business  of  instruct- 
ing a  school. 

SCHOON'ER,  (skoon'er,)*.*  [G.  schoner.] 

A  vessel  with  two  masts,  whose  mainsail  and 
foresail  are  suspended  by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main- 
sail, and  stretcned  below  by  booms.         Mar.  Diet. 

SCHORL,  (shorl,)  re.  [Sw.  skorl,  from  skbr,  brittle; 
Dan.  skib'r.] 

A  mineral,  black  tourmaline.  Dana. 

SCHOR-LA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  Like  shor!  ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  and  characters  of  shorl.  Kirwan. 

SCHORL'ITE,  («hori'lte,)  re.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish- 
white  color,  sometimes  yellowish,  a  variety  of  topaz 
mostly  found  in  irregular,  oblong  masses  or  columns, 
inserted  in  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica  or  granite. 
Klaproth.  Kirwan. 
Schorlite,  or  schorlous  topaz,  the  pyenite  of  Wer- 
ner, is  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  Ure. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

SCI-A-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sciagraphical 
manner. 

SCI-AG'RA-PHY,  (sl-ag'ra-fe,)  re.  [Gr.  cKiaypafia  ; 
una,  a  shadow,  and  >pm/iw,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  projecting  or  delineating 
shadows  as  they  fall  in  nature.  Owilt. 

2.  In  architecture,  the  profile  or  vertical  section  of 
a  building  to  exhibit  its  interior  structure.    Hutton. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  shadows  of  objects,  caused  by 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  the  art  of  dialing.  [Little 
used.]  Hutton. 

SCi-A-THER'ie,  )  a.     [Gr.  c-Kia,  a  shadow,  and 

SCI-A-THEK'IC-AL,  j      Sijou,  a  catching.] 

Belonging  to  a  sun-dial.     [Little  used.]      Brown. 
SCI-A-THER'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of 

a  sun-dial.  Gregory. 

SCt-AT'IC,  (sl-at'ik,)  )  re.     [L.  sciatica,  from  Gr.  taxi- 
SCl-AT'fC-A,  j      urJiMif,  from   toxiac,  a  pain 

in  the  hips,  from  icx'ov,  the  hip,  from  tax's,  the 
loin.] 

A  peculiar  and  specific  painful  affection,  princi- 
pally seated  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  which,  if  protract- 
ed, produces  emaciation  of  the  limb  affected,  with 
weakness,  and  a  more  or  less  permanent  flexion.  If 
it  is  not  a  true  neuralgia,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  it. 
SCI-AT'IC,  j  a.      Pertaining   to 'the   hip;   as,  the 

SCI-AT'IC-AL,  j      sciatic  artery  or  nerve. 
2.  Affecting  the  hip  ;  as,  sciatic  pains. 
SCI'ENCE,  (sl'ens,)  rut  [Fr.,  from    L.  scienlia,  from 
scio,  to  know  ;  Sp.  ciencia;  It.  scienza.     Scio  is  prob- 
ably a  contracted  word.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  knowledge,  or  certain  knowl- 
edge ;  the  comprehension  or  understanding  of  truth 
or  facts  by  the  mind.  The  science  of  God  must  be 
perfect. 

2.  In  philosophy,  a  collection  of  the  general  princi- 
ples or  leading  truths  relating  to  any  subject,  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  order.  Pure  science,  as  the 
mathematics,  is  built  on  self-evident  truths  ;  hut  the 
term  science  is  also  applied  to  other  subjects,  founded 
on  generally  acknowledged  truths,  as  metaphysics ; 
or  on  experiment  and  observation,  as  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy ;  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, the  science  of  navigation.  Arts  relate  to 
practice,  as  painting  and  sculpture. 

A  principle  in  science  is  a  rule  in  art.  Play/air. 

3  Art  derived  from  precepts  or  built  on  principles. 

Science  perfects  genius.  Dryden. 

4  Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

No  science  doth   make  known   the  first  principles  on  which  it 

buildelh.  Hooker. 

5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, viz.,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  music.  Johnson. 

JVote.  —  Authors  have  not  always-  been  careful  to 
use  the  terms  art  and  science  with  due  discrimination 
and  precision.  Music  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science. 
In  general,  an  art  is  that  which  depends  on  practice 
or  performance,  and  science  that  which  depends  on 
abstract  or  speculative  principles.  The  theory  of 
music  is  a  science  ;  the  practice  of  it  an  art. 
SCI'ENT,  (sl'ent,)  a.     [L.  sciens.] 

Skillful.     [JVot  used.]  Cockeram, 

SCI-EJVTER,  [L.]     Knowingly.  Bouvier. 

SCT-EN'TIAL,  a.     Producing  science.  Milton. 

SCI-EN-TIF'IC,         j  a.      [Fr.   scientifique ;   It.   scien- 
SCI-EN-TIF'IC-AL,  }      tifico  ;   Sp.    dentinal ;   I.,    sti- 
entia  and  facio,  to  make.] 
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1.  Producing  certain  knowledge  or  demonstration  j 
as,  scientific  evidence.  South. 

2.  According  to  tlie  rules  or  principles  of  science  ; 
as,  a  scientific  arrangement  of  fossils. 

3.  Well  versed  ill  science  ;  as,  a  scientific  physi- 
cian. 

SCI-EN-TIF'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  Ill  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  knowledge. 

It  is  ea6ier  io  believe,  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed.    Locke. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

fcSOIL'I-CET,  (sil'e-set,)  [L.]     To  wit ;  namely. 

SCIL'LI-TIN,  n.  [See  Squill.]  A  white,  transpa- 
rent, acrid  substance,  extracted  from  squills  by  Vogel. 

SCIM'I-TAR.     See  Cimeter.  [Urc. 

SCIN'eoiD,  (sink'oid,)  re.  The  scincoids  are  a  family 
of  saurian  reptiles,  having  short  feet,  a  non-extensile 
tongue,  the  body  and  tail  covered  with  equal  scales, 
like  tiles,  and  the  toes  margined.  Brande. 

SCIN'COID,  a.  Resembling  the  animal  called  scincus, 
a  saurian  reptile  of  Egypt. 

SCINK,  (sink,)  it.     A  cast  calf.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

Ainsworth. 
9.  A  saurian  reptile.     [See  Ski  nk.]  P.  Oyc. 

SCIN'TIL-LANT,  a.  [See  Scintillate.]  Emitting 
sparks  or  fine  igneous  particles  ;  sparkling. 

SCIN'TIL-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  scintilla.  This  word 
seems  to  be  a  diminutive  formed  on  the  Teutonic 
scinan,  Eng.  to  shine.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  or  fine  igneous  particles. 

Marbles  do  not  scintillate  wilh  steel.  Fourcroy. 

2.  To  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 
SCIN'TIL-La-TING,  ppr.    Emitting  sparks  ;   spark- 
ling. 

SCIN-TIL-La'TION,  re.  The  act  of  emitting  sparks 
or  igneous  particles  ;  the  act  of  sparkling. 

Brown.     Olanville. 

SCI-OG'RA-PHY.     See  Sciagraph*. 

SCT'O-LISM,  n.  [See  Sciolist.]  Superficial  knowl- 
edge. Brit.  Critic. 

SCI'O-LIST,  (sl'o-Iist,)  re.  [L.  sciolus,  a  diminutive, 
formed  on  scio,  to  know.] 

One  who  knows  little,  or  who  knows  many  things 
superficially  ;  a  smatterer. 

These  passages  in  that  book  were  enough  to  humble  the  presump- 
tion of  our  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were  not  as  great 
as  their  ignorance.  Temple. 

SCI'O-LOUS,  a.    Superficially  or  imperfectly  know- 
ing. 
SCI-OM'A-CHY,(sI-om'a-ke,)  re.  [Gr.  oKta,  a  shadow, 
and  tia\ri,  a  battle.] 
A  battle  with  a  shadow. 
SCI'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  acta  and  paprcia.] 

Divination  by  shadows. 
SCT'ON.    See  Cion. 

SCT-OP'Tie,     [a.    [Gr.  mcio,  a  shadow,  and  otrrouat, 
SCI-OP'TRte,  j      to  see.] 

Scioptic  ball;  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of 
a  convex  lens  fixed  to  an  opening  in  the  window- 
shutter  for  forming  images  in  the  camera  obscura, 
and  capable  of  being  turned,  like  the  eye,  to  different 
parts  of  the  landscape.  Olmsted. 

SCI-OP'TIC,  n.  A  sphere  or  globe  with  a  lens  made 
to  turn  like  the  eye  ;  used  in  experiments  with  the 
camera  obscura  ;  a  scioptic  ball.  Ash. 

SCI-OP'TIGS,  re.  The  science  of  exhibiting  images 
of  external  objects,  received  on  some  extended  sur- 
face through  a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened 
room. 
SCI'RE  FA'CI-AS,  (sl're-fa'she-as,)  n.  [L.]  In  law, 
a  judicial  writ  summoning  a  person  to  show  cause  to 
the  court  why  something  should  not  be  done,  as  to 
require  sureties  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff 
should  not  have  execution  against  them  for  debt  and 
damages,  or  to  require  a  third  person  to  show  cause 
why  goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not  be 
delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  &c.  Blackstove. 
SCIR-RHOS'l-TY,  (skir-ros'e-te,)  n.  [See  Scirrhcs.] 
An  induration  of  the  glands.  "      Jlrbuthnot. 

[The  spelling  Skirrhositv  would  be  preferable. 
SCIR'RHOUS,  a.     Indurated;   hard;   knotty;   as  a 
gland. 

2.  Proceeding  from  scirrhus;    as,  scirrhous  affec- 
tions ;  scirrhous  disease. 
SCIR'RHUS,  (skir'rils,)  a.     [It.  scirro ;  Sp.  escirro  ;  L. 
scirrhus  ;  Gr.  oktppoc.] 

[The  spelling  Skirrus  would  be  preferable.] 
In   medicine,   hard,   rigid,   vascular    infarction    of 
glandular   follicles  ;    indolent,  insentient,  glabrous  ; 
sometimes  shrinking  and  becoming  more  indurated  ; 
when   irritated,  tending  to  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Oood. 
SCIS-CI-TA'TION,  re.     [L.  sciscitor,  to  inquire  or  de- 
mand.] 

The  act  of  inquiring;  inquiry;  demand.  [Little 
used.]  Hall. 

SCIS'SI-BLE,  (sis'se-bl,)  a.  [L.  scissus,  scindo,  to 
cut.] 

Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  as,  scissible  matter  or  bodies.  Bacon. 
SCIS'SILE,  (sis'sil,)  a.     [L.' scissilis,  from  scindo,  to 
cut.] 
That  may  be  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument. 
Arbuthnot. 


SCIS'SILE,  ?i.  The  clippings  of  metals  in  various 
mechanical  operations,  and  also  in  coining. 

Brande. 
SCIS'SION,  (sizh'un,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L.  scissio,  scindo, 
to  cut.] 

The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment. Wiseman. 
SCIS'SORS,  (siz'zors,)  re.  pi.     [L.  scissor,  from  scindo, 
to  cut,  Gr.  <7Xiso>,  Sax.  sccadan.] 

A    cutting    instrument    resembling     shears,    but 
smaller,  consisting  of  two  cutting  blades  movable 
on  a  pin  in  the  center,  by  which  they  are  fastened. 
Hence,  we  usually  say,  a  pair  of  scissors. 
SCIS'SIJRE,  re.     [L.  scissura,  from  scindo,  to  cut.] 

A  longitudinal  opening  in  a  body,  made  by  cutting. 
[This  can  not  legitimately  be  a  crack,  rent,  or  fis- 
sure. In  this  use  it  may  be  an  error  of  the  press  for 
Fissure.  Decay  of  Piety.] 
SCIT-A-MIN'E-OITS,  a.  [L.  scitamentum,  a  delicacy.] 
Belonging  to  the  Scitaminea;,  one  of  Linnaius's 
natural  orders  of  plants,  which  are  mostly  tropical 
herbs,  as  ginger,  turmeric,  Ike.  Asiat.  Res. 

SCI'lJ-RINES,  (-rinz,)  re.  pi.     [L.  sciurus,  a  squirrel.] 

Rodent  animals  of  the  squirrel  tribe.         Brande. 
SCLA-VO'NI-AN,  j  a.     (from  Sclavi,  a  people  of  the 
SLA-VON'IC,  S      nortli  of  Europe.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Sclavi,  a  people  that  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  or 
to  their  language.  Hence  the  word  came  to  denote 
the  language  which  is  now  spoken,  in  its  various 
dialects,  in  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &x. 
SCLER'O-DERMS,  n.  pi  [Gr.  okXhros,  hard,  and 
Sepua,  skin.] 

A  family  of  plectognathic  fishes,  having  a  skin 
covered  with  hard  scales.  Brande. 

SCLE-ROT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  enXripoc.,  hard;  o-kAjjuodis, 
hardness.] 

Hard  :  firm  ;  as,  the  sclerotic  coat,  membrane,  or 
tunic  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  firm,  white,  outer  coat. 

Ray. 
SCLE-ROT'IC,  re.     The  firm,  white,  outer  coat  of  the 
eye.  Coxe. 

2.  A  medicine  which  hardens  and  consolidates  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  Quincy.     Coze. 

SGOAT.     See  Scot. 
SCOB'I-FORiM,  o.'    [L.  scobs,  sawdust,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  sawdust  or  raspings. 
SCOBS,  n.     [L.,  from  scabo,  to  scrape.] 

Raspings  of  ivory,  hartshorn,  metals,  or  other  hard 
substance  ;  dross  of  metals,  &c.  Chambers. 

SCOFF,  v.  •.  [Gr.  o-*ajrrrto.  The  primary  sense  is 
probably  to  throw,  in  which  sense  it  coincides  with 
the  D.  schoppen,  G.  schuppen,  to  push,  to  shove.  But 
I  do  not  find  the  word  in  the  English  and  Greek 
sense,  in  any  modern  language  except  the  English.] 
To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule,  mockery,  or  con- 
tumelious language;  to  manifest  contempt  by  de- 
rision ;  with"  at.  To  scoff  at  religion  and  sacred 
things,  is  evidence  of  extreme  weakness  and  folly, 
as  well  as  of  wickedness. 

They  shall  scoff  at  the  kings.  — Hab.  i. 

SCOFF,  t>.  t.t  To  treat  with  derision  or  scorn  ;  to  ad- 
dress with  contumelious  language.  Fotherby. 

SCOFF,  n.    Derision,  ridicule,  mockery,  or  reproach, 
expressed  in  language  of  contempt ;  expression  of 
scorn  or  contempt. 
With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  Uunta.  Sliak. 

SCOFFED,   (skoft,)  pp.     Treated   with  derision  or 

scorn. 
SCOFF'ER,  n.    One  who  scoffs  ;  one  that  mocks,  de- 
rides, or  reproaches  in  the  language  of  contempt;  a 
scorner. 

There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts,  and  aaying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing t  —  2  Pet.  iii. 

SCOFF'ING,  ppr.  ot  a.    Deriding  or  mocking;  treat- 
ing with  reproachful  language*- 
SCOFF'ING,  n.    The  act  of  treating  with  scorn.  Ash. 
SCOFF'ING-LY,  adv.    In  mockery  or  contempt;  by 
way  of  derision. 

Aristotle  applied  this  hemistich  scofftngly  to  the  sycophants  at 
AthenB.  Broome. 

SCOLD,  v.  i.  [D.  schelden  ;  G.  schclten ;  Dan.  skielder, 
to  rail,  to  scold  ;  Sw.  skalla,  to  sound  or  ring  ;  skallra, 
to  snap  or  crack  ;  skalla,  to  bark,  to  scold.  It  seems 
to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  G.  schelle,  a  bell,  a  jingle, 
a  box  on  the  ear;  schcllen,  schallen,  to  ring ;  D.  schel, 
schellen.  If  s  is  a  prefix,  this  word  coincides  with 
call,  and  Sax.  galau,  to  sing,  gyllan,  giclan,  to 
yell.] 

To  find  fault  or  rail  with  rude  clamor;  to  brawl ; 
to  utter  railing,  or  harsh,  rude,  boisterous  rebuke  ; 
with  at. ;  as,  to  scald  at  a  servant.  A  scolding  tongue. 
a  scolding  wife,  a  scolding  husband,  a  scolding  mas- 
ter, who  can  endure? 


Pardon  me  ;  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I'm  forced  to  scold. 


Shale. 


SCOLD,  v.  t.    To  chide  with  rudeness  and  boisterous 
clamor  ;  to  rate.  Boswell 

[The  transitive  use  of  this  word  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, at  least  within  my  knowledge.] 


SCOLD,  re.     A  rude,  clamorous,  foul-mouthed  woman. 

ScoUls  answer  foul-mouthed  scolds.  Stm/l. 

2.  A  scolding;  a  brawl. 

SCoLD'ER,  re.     One  that  scolds  or  rails. 

SCOLD'ING,  ppr.    Railing  with  clamor  ;  uttering  re- 
buke in  rude  arid  boisterous  language. 
2.  a.  Given  to  scolding. 

SCOLD'ING,  n.  The  uttering  of  rude,  clamorous 
language  by  way  of  rebuke  or  railing;  railing  lan- 
guage. 

SCOLD'ING-LY,  adv.     With  rude  clamor  or  railing. 

SCOL'E-CITE,  re.     [Gr.  o> -wAnf,  a  worm.] 

One  division  of  the  old  species  Mesotype,  occur- 
ring in  radiated  crystallizations  of  a  white  color,  or 
transparent,  nnd  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
lime,  with  13i  per  cent,  of  water.  When  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  placed  in  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow- 
pipe, it  twists  like  a  worm,  becomes  opaque,  and  is 
converted  into  a  blebby,  colorless  glass. 

Dana.     Phillips. 

SCOL'LOP,  n.  A  shell-fish  with  a  pectinated  shell. 
[See  Scallop.] 

2.  An  indenting  or  cut  like  those  of  a  scollop 
shell. 

SCOL'LOP,  v.  t.  To  form  or  cut  with  scollops.  [See 
Scallop.] 

SCOL-O-PEN'DRA,  re.     [Gr.  anoXomvSpa.] 

1.  A  venomous  serpent.  Johnson. 

2.  A  genus  of  venomous  insects  of  the  order  Myr- 
iapoda,  destitute  of  wings.  These  insects  have  as 
many  feet  on  each  side  as  there  are  segments  in  the 
body.    The  species  are  usually  called  Centipeds. 

P.  Cyc.     Partington* 
SCOM'BER-OID,  n.      The  scombroids  (or  mackerel 
tribe)  are  a  family  of  fishes,  of  which  the  Scomber 
is  the  type.  Brande. 

SCOMM,  re.  [L.  scomma  ;  Gr.  o-taoppa,  from  cjKwnToi. 
See  Scoff.] 

1.  A  buffoon.     [Not  in  use.]  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  flout ;  a  jeer.     [Not  in  use.] 

SCONCE,  re.  [D.  schans ;  G.  chanie  ;  D.  skands ;  Sw. 
skans,  a  fort  or  castle,  a  fortification.] 

1.  A  fort  or  bulwark  ;  a  work  for  defense.    [Obs.] 

Shak. 

2.  A  hanging  or  projecting  candlestick,  generally 
with  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  light. 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  The  circular  tube,  with  a  brim  in  a  candlestick, 
into  which  the  candle  is  inserted,  that  is,  the  sup- 
port, the  holder  of  the  candle  ;  and  from  this  sense 
the  candlestick,  in  the  preceding  definition,  has  its 
name. 

4.  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf.     [Local.] 

SCONCE,  re.  [D.  skionncr,  to  judge,  to  discern; 
skibnsom,  judicious.] 

1.  Sense  ;  judgment ;  discretion  or  understanding 
This  sense  has  been  in  vulgar  use  in  New  England 
within  my  memory. 

2.  The  head  ;  a  low  word.  Sliak. 

3.  A  mulct  or  fine.     [Ciu.  poll-tax.] 
SCONCE,  v.  t.     To  mulct;  to  fine.  Warton. 

[A  low  word,  and  not  in  use.] 
SCOOP,  re.  [D.  schop,  a  scoop,  and  a  shovel ;  G. 
schiippe  i  scfiupp,  a  shove;  schujipen,  to  push  or 
shove  ;  Sw.  skuff,  a  shove  ;  Dan.  skuffc,  a  scoop,  a 
shovel,  a  box  or  drawer  ;  D.  schmf,  schuiven,  to  shove  ; 
Fr.  ecope ;  Arm.  esgop  or  scop.] 

1.  A  large  ladle  ;  a  vessel  with  a  long  handle 
fastened  to  a  dish,  used  for  dipping  liquors  ;  also,  a 
little  hollow  piece  of  wood  for  bailing  boats. 

2.  An  instrument  of  surgery.  Sharp. 

3.  A  sweep  ;  a  stroke  ;  a  swoop.  S/iak. 
SCOOP,  v.  t.     To  lade  out ;  properly,  to  take  out  with 

a  scoop,  or  with  a  sweeping  motion. 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crystal  Hood.  Dryden. 

2.  To  empty  by  lading  ;  as,  he  scooped  it  dry. 

Addison. 

3.  To  make  hollow,  as  a  scoop  or  dish  ;  to  ex- 
cavate ;  as,  the  Indians  scoop  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
into  a  canoe. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to  hold  nhove  a 
pint.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  remove,  so  as  to  leave  a  place  hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount  had  been  actually 
scoojiedoot  of  that  hollow  space.  Spectator. 

SeOOP'KD,  (skoopt,)  j>/>  Taken  out  as  with  a  scoop 
or  ladle  ;  hollowed  ;  excavated  ;  removed  so  as  to 
leave  a  hollow. 

SCOOP'ER,  re.     One  that  scoops  ;  also,  a  water-fowl. 

SeOOP'ING,ppr.  Lading  out;  making  hollow;  ex 
cavating  ;  removing  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow. 

SCOOP'-NET,  re.  A  hand-net,  so  foimed  as  to  sweep 
the  bottom  of  a  river. 

SCOPE,  re.  [L.  scoptis ;  Gr.  o-kuttoc,  from  o-kottcoj,  to 
see  or  view  ;  Heb.  Iptf ,  to  see,  to  behold  ;  Ch.  to 
drive  or  strike.  Class  Gb,  No.  85.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend,  to  reach  ;  properly,  the 
whole  extent,  space,  or  reach,  hence  the  whole 
space  viewed,  and  hence  the  limit  or  intimate  end.] 
1.  Space  ;  room  ;  amplitude  of  intellectual  view  : 
as,  a  free  scope  for  inquiry  ;  full  scope  for  the  fancy 
or  imagination  ;  amplesscoi/c  for  genius. 
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SCO 

2.  The  limit  of  intellectual  view ;  the  end  or  thing 
to  which  the  mind  directs  its  view  ;  that  which  is 
purposed  to  be  reached  or  accomplished  ;  hence,  ul- 
timate design,  aim,  or  purpose  ;  intention  ;  drift.  It 
expresses  both  the  purpose  and  thing  purposed. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  and  qualify  the  lawa, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Shak. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  authority,  is  to 
overthrow  such  laws  and  consututions  of  the  church. 

Hooker. 

3.  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint ;  room  to  move 
in.  Hooker, 

4.  Liberty  beyond  just  limits  ;  license. 

Give  him  line  and  scope.  Slink. 

5.  Act  of  riot;  sally;  excess.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

6.  Extended  quantity  ;  as,  a  scope  of  land.    [Obs.] 

Davics. 

7.  Length  ;  extent ;  sweep  ;  as,  scope  of  cable. 

Mar.  Language. 
SCo'PI-FORM,  a.    [L  scopa,  a  broom,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  broom  or  besom. 

Zeolite,  stellifonn  or  scopiform.  Kirwan. 

SGO'PI-PED,  n.     [L.  scopm,  a  broom,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  melliferous  insects,  which  have  a 
brush  of  hairs  on  the  posterior  feet. 
SCuP'PET,  v.  U     To  lade  out.     [Not  in  use.] 
SCOP'TIC,         )         rnr  ,        [Bp.  Hall. 

seop'Tie-AL,  ( a-   tGr-  «■**>«■«.»>*•] 

Scoffing.     [Not  in  use.]  Hammond. 

SeOP'U-LOUS,  a.     [L.  scopichsus.] 

Full  of  Tocks  ;  rocky.     [Not  in  use.]  Diet. 

SeOR'BUTE,  n.     [L.  scorbutus.] 

Scurvy.     [Not  in  use.]  Purr.has. 

SeOiMSO'Tie,  )  a.       [Fr.    scorbutique,    from    L. 

SeOR-130'Tie-AL,  \  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.  See 
Scurf,  Scurvy.] 

1.  Affected  or  diseased  with  scurvy ;  as,  a  scor- 
butic person. 

2.  Pertaining  to  scurvy,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ; 
as,  scorbutic  complaints  or  symptoms. 

3.  Subject  to  scurvy  ;  as,  a  scorbutic  habit. 
SCOR-BU'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.      With    the    scurvy,   or 

with  a  tendency  to  it ;  as,  a  woman  scorbuticalhj 
affected.  Wiseman. 

seORCE.    See  Scorse. 

SCORCH,  v.  t.  [D.  schrocijen,  schrooken,  to  scorch.  If 
this  is  the  same  word,  there  has  been  a  transposition 
of  the  vowel.  The  Saxon  has  scorcned,  the  participle. 
But  it  is  probable  the  Dutcli  is  tiie  true  orthography, 
and  the  word  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Ch.  "pn,  Ar. 

<J ^~~-  haraka  or  charaka,  to  burn,  singe,  or  roast. 

Class  Rg,  No.  33,  34.] 

1.  To  burn  superficially  ;  to  subject  to  a  degree  of 
heat  that  changes  the  color  of  a  tiling,  or  both  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  surface.  Fire  will  scorch 
linen  or  cotton  very  speedily  in  extremely  cold 
weather. 

2.  To  burn ;  to  affect  painfully  with  heat. 
Scorched  with  the  burning  sun  or  burning  sands 
of  Africa. 

SCORCH,  v.  i.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface;  to  be 
parched  ;  to  be  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  and  fern  among  your  seedlings,  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  scorching.  Mortimer. 

SCORCH'-ED,  (skorcht,)  pp.      Burnt  on  the  surface; 

pained  by  heat. 
SCORCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Burning  on   the  surface ; 

paining  bv  heat. 
SCORCH'ING-FEN'NEL,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus 

Thapsia  ;  deadly  carrot.  Lee. 

SCORCH'ING-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  parch  or  burn  the 

surface. 
SeORCH'ING-NESS,  n     The  quality  of  scorching. 
SCOR'DI-UM,  n.    [L.]     A  plant,  the  water-german- 
der, a  species  of  leucrium.  Encyc. 
SCORE,   7t.     [Ir.   scor,   a   notch  ;    sgoram,   to  cut  in 

pieces  ;  Sax.  scor,  a  score,  twenty  ;    Ice.  skora,  from 

the  root  of  shear,  share,  shire.] 

1.  A  notch  or  incision  ;  hence,  the  number  twenty. 
Our  ancestors,  before  the  knowledge  of  writing, 
numbered  and  kept  accounts  of  numbers  by  cutting 
notches  on  a  stick  ortally,  and  making  one  notch  the 
representative  of  twenty.  A  simple  mark  answered 
the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  line  drawn. 

3.  An  account  or  reckoning ;  as,  he  paid  his  score. 

Shak. 

4.  An  account  kept  of  something  past ;  an  epoch  ; 
an  era.  Tillotson. 

5.  Debt,  or  account  of  debt.  Shak. 
6    Account ;  reason ;  motive. 

But  left  tbe  trade,  as  many  more 

Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.  Hudibras. 

7.  Account ;  sake. 

You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.  Dryden. 

8.  In  music,  the  original  and  entire  draught  of  any 
composition,  or  its  transcript.  Busby. 

To  quit  scores;  to  pay  fully  ;  to  make  even  by  giv- 
ing an  equivalent. 


SCO 

A  song  in  score;  the  words  with  the  musical  notes 
of  a  song  annexed.  Jolmson. 

SCORE,  v.  t.  To  notch  ;  to  cut  and  chip  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  for  hewing  ;  as,  to  score  timber. 

2.  To  cut ;  to  engrave.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line.  Sandys. 

4.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when, 
Instead  of  five,  you  scared  me  ten.  Sioifl. 

5.  To  set  down  or  take  as  an  account ;  to  charge  ; 
as,  to  score  follies.  Dryden. 

6.  To  form  a  score  in  music.  Busby. 
SCOR'ED,  (skord,)  pp.  or  a.     Notched;   set   down; 

marked  ;  prepared  for  hewing. 

In  botany,  a  scored  stem  is  marked  with  parallel 
lines  or  grooves.  Martyn. 

SCO'RI-A,  7i. ;  pi.  Scoria:.  [L.,  from  the  Gr.  oxoipia, 
o-Kiop,  rejected  matter,  that  which  is  thrown  off. 
Class  Gr.] 

1.  Dross;  the  recrement  of  metals  in  fusion,  or 
the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction  of  metallic 
ores.  NewUm.     Encyc. 

2.  The  cellular,  slaggy  lavas  of  a  volcano.      Dana. 
SCO-RI-A'CEOUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  dross  ;  like  dross 

or  the  recrement  of  metals ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  scoria. 

SeO-RI-FI-CS'TION,  n.  In  metallurgy,  the  act  or 
operation  of  reducing  a  body,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  into  scoria.  Encyc. 

SCO'RI-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.    Reduced  to  scoria. 

SCO'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  scoria  and  form.] 

Like  scoria  ;  in  the  form  of  dross.      "      Kirwan. 

SCo'RI-F?,  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  drossy  mat- 
ter. 

SCO'RI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Reducing  to  scoria. 

SCOR'ING,  ppr.  Notching  ;  marking;  setting  down 
as  an  account  or  debt ;  forming  a  score. 

SeO'RI-OTJS,  a.    Drossy  ;  cindery  ;  recrementitious. 

Brown. 

SCORN,  n.  [Sp.  escarnio,  scorn  ;  escarnecer,  to  mock  ; 
Port,  escarneo,  escarnecer;  It.  scherno,  schernirc;  W. 
ysgorn,  ysgorniaw.] 

1.  Extreme  contempt ;  that  disdain  which  springs 
from  a  person's  opinion  of  the  meanness  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  a  consciousness  or  belief  pf  his  own  supe- 
riority or  worth. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone.  —  Eslh.  iii. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn, 

But  fanned  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum.  Dryden. 

2.  A  subject  of  extreme  contempt,  disdain,  or  de- 
rision ;  that  which  is  treated  with  contempt. 

Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors,  a  scori  and  a  de- 
rision to  them  that  arc  around  us.  —  Pfi.  xiiv. 

To  think  scorn  ;  to  disdain  ;  to  despise.     [  Obs.] 

Sidney. 
To  laugh  to  scorn  ;  to  deride  ;  to  make  a  mock  of ; 
to  ridicule  as  contemptible. 

They  laughed  us  to  scorn.  —  Neb.  ii, 
SCORN,  v.  U  t  To  hold  in  extreme  contempt ;  to  de- 
spise ;  to  contemn  ;  to  disdain.    Job  xvi. 

Surely  be  scorneth  the  scorner ;  but  he  giveth  grace  to  the  lowly. 
—  Prov.  iii. 


2.  To  think  unworthy  ;  to  disdain. 

Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray, 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way. 

3.  To  slight ;  to  disregard ;  to  neglect. 


Pope. 


This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace, 

Those  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste.        MUton. 

SCORN, v.  i.     To  scorn  at ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  treat  with 

contumely,  derision,  or  reproach.     [Obs.]        Shak. 
SeORN'jED,  (skornd,)  pp.    Extremely  contemned  or 

despised  ;  disdained. 
SCORN'ER,  n.      One  that  scorns ;  a  contemner  ;  a 
despiser. 

They  are  great  scorners  of  death.  Spenser. 

2.  A  scoffer ;  a  derider ;  in  Scripture,  one  who 
scoffs  at  religion,  its  ordinances,  and  teachers,  and 
who  makes  a  mock  of  sin  and  the  judgments  and 
threatenings  of  God  against  sinners.  Prov.  i.  xix. 
SCORN'FIJL,  a.  Contemptuous;  disdainful;  enter- 
taining scorn ;  insolent. 

Th'  enamored  deity 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance  or  disregard. 

Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.  Prior. 

3.  In  Scripture,  holding  religion  in  contempt; 
treating  with  disdain  religion  and  the  dispensations 
of  God. 

SCORN'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  extreme  contempt ; 
contemptuously  ;  insolently. 

The  sacred  rights  of  the  Christian  church  are  scornfully  tram- 
pled on  in  print.  Alterbury. 

SCORN'FJJLNESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  scorn- 
ful. 

SCORN'ING,  ppr.  Holding  in  great  contempt;  de- 
spising ;  disdaining. 

SCORN'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  contemning ;  a  treating 
with  contempt,  slight,  or  disdain. 


SCO 

SCOR'O-DITE,  re.  [Gr.  <iKop„duv,  garlic;  from  its 
smell  under  the  blowpipe.] 

A  native  compound  of  arsenic  acid  and  oxyd  of 
iron,  having  a  leek-green  or  brownish  color.  Dana. 

S€OR'PI-0,7i.     [L.l     The  scorpion. 

SCOR'PI-ON,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scorpio  ;  Gr.  cco/iTrioc  ; 
probably  altered  from  the  Oriental  aipy.  The  Ara- 
bic verb  to  which  this  word  belongs,  signifies  to 
wound,  to  strike,  Sec] 

1.  The  popular  English  name  of  any  species  of 
scorpio,  which  is  a  genus  of  pedipalpous,  pulmonary 
arachnids.  Scorpions  have  an  elongated  body,  sud- 
denly terminated  by  a  long,  slender  tail,  formed  of  six 
joints,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in  an  arcuated 
and  very  acute  sting,  which  effuses  a  venomous  li- 
quid. This  sting  gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain,  but 
is  unattended  either  with  redness  or  swelling,  ex- 
cept in  the  axillary  or  inguinal  glands,  when  an 
extremity  is  affected.  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  de- 
structive of  life.  Scorjiions  are  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
South  America.  The  number  of  species  is  not  accu- 
rately determined. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  painful  scourge  ;  a  kind  of  whip 
armed  with  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail.     1  Kings  xii. 

Malicious  and  crafty  men,  who  delight  in  injuring 
others,  are  compared  to  scorpions.     Eiek.  ii. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  Oct.  23. 

4.  A  sea-fish.  [L.  scorpius.]  [See  Sea-Scor- 
pion.]  Ainsworth. 

fVater-scorpion ;  an  aquatic  insect.     [See  Water- 

SCORI'ION.] 

SCOR'PI-ON-FLY,  7i.  A  neuropterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Panorpa,  Linn.,  having  a  tail  which  resembles 
that  of  a  scorpion. 

SCOR'PI-ON-GRaSS,  n.  A  name  given  to  certain 
annual  and  perennial  plants  of  the  genus  Myosotis, 
one  of  which  is  commonly  called  Forget-me-not. 

Loudon. 

SCOR'PI-ON'S-TaIL,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Scor- 
piurus,  with  trailing,  herbaceous  stalks,  and  pro- 
ducing a  pod  resembling  a  caterpillar,  whence  it  is 
called  caterpillars.  Partington. 

SCOR'PI-ON-SEN'NA,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Cor- 
onilla. 

SCOR'PI-ON'S-THORN,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ulex. 

SCOR'PI-ON-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.  A  plant,  the  Or- 
nithopus  scorpioides.  Parr. 

SCORSE,  71.     [It.  scorsa,  a  course  ;  L.  ex  and  cursus.] 
A  course  or  dealing  ;  barter.     [  Obs.]         Spenser. 

SCORSE,  v.  t.     To  chase.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  barter  or  exchange.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

SCORSE,  v.  i.  To  deal  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse. 
[Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

SCOR'TA-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  scortator,  from  scot-Cot.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  lewdness. 

SCOR'ZA,  n.    [Q.U.  It.  scoria,  bark  ;  L.  ex  and  cortex.] 
In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  epidote.  Ure. 

SCOT,  n.  [Sax.  sceat,  a  part,  portion,  angle,  or  bay,  a 
garment  or  vest,  a  towel,  cloth,  or  sheet;  sceat,  sceata, 
scealt,  money,  tax,  tribute,  toll,  price,  gift ;  sccta, 
scyta,  a  sheet.  This  is  the  English  shot,  in  the 
phrase,  he  paid  his  shot ;  and  scot,  in  scot  and  lot. 
Ice.  shot,  D.  schot,  a  wainscot,  shot,  scot ;  schoot,  a 
sheet,  a  shoot,  a  shot,  a  sprig,  a  bolt,  the  lap,  the 
womb  ;  G.  schoss,  scot,  a  shoot,  and  schobss,  lap, 
womb  ;  Sw.  skatt,  tax,  tribute,  rent,  Eng.  scot;  Dan. 
shot,  skat,  id. ;  skiSd,  the  lap,  the  bosom,  the  waist  of  a 
coat ;  Fr.  ecot,  shot,  reckoning,  It.  scotto,  Sp.  escote, 
shot,  reckoning,  a  tucker,  or  small  piece  of  linen 
that  shades  a  woman's  breast,  also  the  sloping  of  a 
garment ;  escota,  a  sheet,  in  seamen's  language  ;  Port. 
escota ;  escote,  shot,  club.  This  word  coincides  in  el- 
ements with  shade,  scud,  shoot,  sbed,  and  sheet,  all  of 
which  convey  the  sense  of  driving,  or  of  separating, 
cutting  off.] 

In  law  and  English  history,  a  portion  of  money  as- 
sessed or  paid  ;  a  customary  tax  or  contribution  laid 
on  subjects  according  to  their  ability  ;  also,  a  tax  or 
custom  paid  for  the  use  of  a  sheriff  or  bailiff".  Hence 
our  modern  shot;  as,  to  pay  one's  shot. 

Scot  and  lot;  parish   payments.     When   persons 
were  taxed  not  to  the  same  amount,  but  according 
to  their  ability,  they  were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 
Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 

SCOT,  7i.  [Sax.  scotta,  scotte  ;  W.  ysgotiad,  a  woods- 
man, a  Scot,  from  ysgawd,  a  shade  ;  ysgodi,  to  shade, 
to  shelter,  Eng.  shade,  which  see.  This  word  signi- 
fies, according  to  the  Welsh,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods,  and  from  the  same  root  probably  as  Scythian, 
Scythia.] 
A  native  of  Scotland  or  North  Britain. 

SCOT'AL,     )  71.     [scot  and  ale.]     In  law,  the  keeping 

SCOT'aLE,  j  of  an  alehouse  by  the  officer  of  a  for- 
est, and  drawing  people  to  spend  their  money  for 
liquor,  for  fear  of  his  displeasure. 

SCOTCH,  o.  Pertaining  to  Scotland  or  its  inhabitants. 
[See  Scottish.] 

SCOTCH,  )  v.  t.    [Arm.  scoaz,  the  shoulder,  whence 

SCOT,  )  scoaiya,  to  shoulder  up,  to  prop,  to  sup- 
port ;  W.  ysgwyi,  a  shoulder;  ysgimjiaw,  to  shoulder, 
which  is  said  to  be  from  cwyi,  a  fall.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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SCO 

To  support,  as  a  wheel,  by  placing  some  obstacle 
to  prevent  its  rolling.  Our  wagoners  and  cartmen 
scotch  or  scot  the  wheels  of  their  wagons  and  carts, 
when,  in  ascending  a  hill,  they  stop  to  give  their  team 
rest,  or  for  other  purpose.  [Scotch  is  local  in  Eng- 
land ;  both  words  arc  sometimes  used  in  America.] 
SCOTCH,  v.  U  [Uu.  Arm.  sqeigea,  or  Sax.  sccadan. 
This  can  not  be  from  Fr.  ccorcltcr,  to  flay  or  peel; 
ecorce,  bark.] 

To  cut  with  shallow  incisions.    Hence,  to  wound 
slightly. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  Shak. 

SCOTCH,  n.    A  slight  cut  or  shallow  incision  ;  a  line 
drawn  on  the  ground^as  in  hop-scotch. 

Shak.     Walton. 
SCOTCH'-COL'LOPS,  j  n.    pi.      Veal 

S€OTCH'£D-COL'LOPS,  (skotcht'-,)  j  cut  into  small 

pieces. 
SCOTCH'ED,  (skotcht,)  pp     Cut  with  shallow  incis- 
ions. 
2.  Supported,  as  a  wheel. 
SCOTCH'-FID'DLE,  n.    A  cant  name  for  the  itch. 
Gross.     TV.  Scott. 
SCOTCH'-HOP'PER,  n.    A  play  in  which  boys  hop 
over  scotches  or  lines  in  the  ground ;  hop-scotch. 

Locke. 
SCOTCH'ING,  ppr.    Cutting  with  shallow  incisions. 

2.  Supporting,  as  a  wheel.     [See  the  verb.] 
SCo'TER,  n.  The  black  diver  or  duck,  a  marine  fowl 

of  the  genus  Oidcmia  of  Fleming.  P.  Cyc. 

SCOT'FREE,  a.    Free  from  payment  or  scot ;   un- 
taxed. 
2.  Unhurt;  clear;  safe. 
SCO'TI-A,  (sko'she-a,)  n.     [Gr.  GKoria,  darkness.] 
In  architecture,  a  hollow  molding  in  the  base  of  a 
column  between  the  fillets  of  the  tori.  Owilt. 

SCO'TIST,  ?t.     [from  Duns  Scotus,  a  Scottish  corde- 
lier.] 

One  of  the  followers  of  Scotus,  a  sect  of  school 
divines,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  born  without  original 
sin  ;  in  opposition  to  the  Thomists,  or  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 
SeOT-O-DlN'I-A,  n.  [Gr.  oKoroiivm,  from  ovcoroc, 
darkness,  and  Stpoc,  giddiness.] 

In  medicine,  giddiness  with  imperfect  vision. 

Brande. 
SCOT'O-GRAPH,   n.      [Gr.    o-kotoc,    darkness,   and 
j-pn,/)  ■ ,  to  write.] 

An  instrument  for  writing  in  the  dark,  or  without 
seeing. 
SCOT'O-MY,  «.     [Gr.  onorwpa,  vertigo, from  okotooi, 
to  darken.] 

Dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head,  with  dimness 
of  sight. 
SCOT'TER-ING,  n.     A  provincial  word  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  denoting  the  burning  of  a  wad  of 
pease  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest. 

Bailey.    Johnson. 
SCOT'TI-CISM,  n.    An  idiom  or  peculiar  expression 

of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Beattie. 

SCOTTISH, a.  Pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, or  to  their  country  or  language  ;  as,  Scottish 
industry  or  economy  ;  a  Scottish  chief;  the  Scottish 
dialect. 
SCGUN'DREL,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  It.  scondaruole,  a 
lurker,  one  that  skulks  from  the  roll  or  muster,  from 
L.  abscondo.  The  Italian  signifies  properly  the  play 
hnodman-hlind,  or  fox  in  the  hole.] 

A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  rascal  ;  a  low,  petty 
villain  ;  a  man  without  honor  or  virtue. 


Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 


Pops. 


SCOUN'DREL,  a.    Low;  base;  mean;  unprincipled. 

SCOUN'DREL-ISM,  n.  Baseness  ;  turpitude  ;  rascal- 
ity. Cotgravc. 

SCOUR,  v.  t.  [Goth,  skauron,  to  scour  ;  Sax.  scur,  a 
scouring;  D.  schiiuren  ;  G.  sckeuern  ;  Dan.  skurcr  ; 
Sw.  sknra;  Arm.  scarhein,  scurhein  or  scurya;  Fr. 
ecurcr,  to  scour  ;  Sp.  escurar.  See  the  roots  "nj  and 
y-U.     Class  Gr,  No.  5,  8.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  something  rough,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  ;  as,  to  scour  a  kettle;  to  scour  a 
musket ;  to  scour  armor. 

2.  To  clean  by  friction  ;  to  make  clean  or  bright. 

3.  To  cleanse  from  grease,  dirt,  &.c,  as  articles  of 
dress  ;  to  restore. 

1.  To  purge  violently. 

5.  To  remove  by  scouring. 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 

With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults.  Shak. 

6.  To  range  or  search  for  the  purpose  of  taking ; 
as,  to  scour  the  sea  for  pirates. 

7.  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  brush  along  ;  as,  to 
scour  the  coast.  Milton* 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain.  Pope. 

SCOUR,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  business  of  cleaning 
vessels  by  rubbing.  Shak. 

2.  To  clean. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  to  excess.         Bacon.     Mortimer. 


SCO 

4.  To  rove  or  range  for  sweeping  or  taking  some- 
thing. 

Barbarossa,  thus  scouring  along  the  coast  ot  Italy.      Knollss. 

5.  To  run  with  celerity ;  to  scamper. 

So  four  fierce  couriers,  starting  to  the  race, 

Scour  through  the  plain,  nnd  lengthen  every  pace.      Dryden. 

SCOUR'£D,  pp.  Rubbed  with  something  rough,  or 
made  clean  by  rubbing;  cleansed  from  grease,  dirt, 
&c. ;  severely  purged  ;  brushed  along. 

SCOUR'ER,  n.  One  that  scours  or  cleans  by  rubbing  j 
one  who  cleanses  clothes  from  grease,  dirt,  &c. 

2.  A  drastic  cathartic. 

3.  One  that  runs  with  speed. 

SCOURGE,  (skurj,)  n.  [Fr.  cscourgte ;  It.  scoreggia, 
a  leather  thong  ;  from  L.  corrigia,  from  corrigo,  to 
straighten.^ 

1.  A  whip  ;  a  lash  consisting  of  a  strap  or  cord  ; 
an  instrument  of  punishment  or  discipline. 

A  scourge  of  small  cords.  —  John  ii. 

2.  A  punishment ;  vindictive  affliction. 

Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amendment.  —  2 
Esdras. 

3.  He  or  that  which  greatly  afflicts,  harasses,  or 
destroys ;  particularly,  any  continued  evil  or  calam- 
ity. Attila  was  called  the  scourge  of  God,  for  the 
miseries  he  inflicted  in  his  conquests.  Slavery  is  a 
terrible  scourge. 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top.  Locke. 
SCOURGE,  (skurj,)  u.  t.     [It.  scoreggiarc.] 

1.  To  whip  severely  ;  to  lash. 


2.  To  punish  with  severity  ;  to  chastise  ;  to  afflict 
for  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  purpose  of  correction. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will  have  mercy  again. 

Touit. 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  received).  —  Heb.  lii. 

3.  To  afflict  greatly  ;  to  harass,  torment,  or  injure. 
SeOURG'-ED,  (skurjd,)  pp.    Whipped  ;  lashed  ;  pun- 
ished severely  ;  harassed. 

SCOURG'ER,  (skurj'er,)  n.  One  that  scourges  or  pun- 
ishes ;  one  that  afflicts  severely. 

SCOURG'ING, ppr.  Whipping;  lashing  with  severi- 
ty ;  punishing  or  afflicting  severely. 

SCOUR'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  hard  with  something 
rough  ;  cleaning  by  rubbing;  cleansing  from  grease, 
dirt,  &c. ;  cleansing  with  a  drastic  cathartic  ;  rang- 
ing over  for  clearing. 

SCOUR'ING,  n.  A  rubbing  hard  for  cleaning;  a 
cleansing  from  grease,  dirt,  &c. ;  a  cleansing  by  a 
drastic  purge  ;  looseness ;  flux.  Bacon. 

SCoURSE.     See  Scorse. 

SCOUT,  re.  [Fr.  ecout ;  ccouter,  to  hear,  to  listen; 
Norm,  escoult,  a  hearing  ;  It.  scolta,  a  watch  ;  scoltare, 
to  listen  ;  L.  ausculto ;  Gr.  one,  the  ear,  and  L.  culto, 
colo.] 

1.  In  military  affairs,  a  person  sent  bofore  an  army, 
or  to  a  distance,  lor  the  purpose  of  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  or  discovering  any  danger,  and 
giving  notice  to  the  commanding  officer.  Horsemen 
are  generally  employed  as  scouts.  Encyc. 

2.  A  cant  term  at  Oxford  for  a  college  servant  or 
waiter.  Oxford  Guide. 

3.  A  high  rock.     [Not  in  use.] 

SCOUT,  v.  i.  To  go  on  the  business  of  watching  the 
motions  of  an  enemy  ;  to  act  as  a  Bcout. 

With  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  die  realm  of  night.  Milton. 

SCOUT,  v.  t.     [Perhaps  Sw.  skiuta,  to  shoot,  to  thrust, 

that  is,  to  reject.] 
To  sneer  at ;  to  treat  with  disdain  and  contempt. 

[This  word  is  in  good  use  in  America.] 
SCOUT'ED,  pp.    Sneered  at ;  treated  with  contempt. 
SCOUT'ING,  ppr.     Treating  with  contempt. 
SeOV'Eh,  (sktiv'l,)  n.     [W.  ysgubell,  from  ysgub,  a 

broom,  L.  scopa.] 
A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens  ;  a  maulkin. 

jiinsworth.     Bailey. 
SCOW,  n.     [D.  sehouw  ;  Dan.  skude  ;  Sw.  skuta.] 

A  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  as  a  ferry-boat, 

or  for  loading  and   unloading  vessels.     [j3  word  in 

good  use  in  New  England.] 
SCOW,  v.  t.     To  transport  in  a  scow. 
SCOW'-ED,  (skowd,)  pp.    Transported  in  a  scow. 
SCOWL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  seal,  in  scul-cagcd,  scowl-eyed  ; 

probably  from  the  root  of  G.  schel,  schicl,  D.  scheel, 

distorted;  schicltn,  Dan.  skielcr,  to  squint;  Gr.  oko- 

Atooj.  to  twist.     See  Class  Gl,  No.  59.] 

1.  To  wrinkle  the  brows,  as  in  frowning  or  dis- 
pleasure ;  to  put  on  a  frowning  look ;  to  look  sour, 
sullen,  severe,  or  angry. 

Site  scowled  and  frowned  witli  froward  countenance.   Spenser. 

2.  To  look  gloomy,  frowning,  dark,  or  tempes- 
tuous ;  as,  the  scowling  heavens.  Thomson. 

SCOWL,  v.  t.    To  drive  with  a  scowl  or  frowns. 

Milton. 
SCOWL,  n.    The  wrinkling  of  the  brows  in  frown- 
ing ;  the   expression  of  displeasure,  sullenness,  or 
discontent  in  the  countenance. 
2.  Gloom  ;  dark  or  rude  aspect ;  as  of  the  heavens. 

Crashaw. 


SCR 

SeOWL'.CT>,  pp.     Frowned  at. 

SCOWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Contracting  the  brows  into 
wrinkles;  frowning;  expressing  displeasure  or  sul 
lenness. 

SCOWL'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  wrinkled,  frowning 
aspect ;  with  ;t  sullen  look. 

SCRAB'IILE,  (skrab'bl,)  v.  i.  [D.  krabbelen,  to  scrape 
to  scribble;  krabben,  to  scrape  ;  G.  krabbeln,  graben 
This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  scrape,  L.  scribo. 
Ting,  grave,  engrave,  Sec.     See  Scrape.] 

1.  To  scrape,  paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands  ;  to 
move  along  on  the  hands  and  knees  by  clawing  with 
the  hands  ;  to  scramble  ;  as,  to  scrabble  up  a  cliff  ot 
a  tree.  [.#  word  in  common,  popular  use  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  not  elegant.] 

2.  To  make  irregular  or  crooked  marks  ;  as,  chil- 
dren scrabble  when  they  begin  to  write  ;  hence,  to 
make  irregular  and  unmeaning  marks  ;  to  scribble. 

David  — scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate. —  1  Sam.  xxi. 

SCRAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  irregular  lines  or 
letters  ;  as,  to  scrabble  paper. 

SCRAB'BLE,  71.  A  motion  on  the  hands  or  knees  ; 
a  scramble.  Holloway. 

SCRAB'BLING,  ppr.  Scraping;  scratching;  scram- 
bling ;  making  irregular  marks. 

SCRAF'FLE,  v.  i.     To   scramble ;  to  be  industrious. 

[  Obs.]  Brockett. 

2.  To  shuffle  ;  to  use  evasion.     [Obs.]       Grose. 

SCRAG,  n,  [This  word  is  formed  from  the  root  of 
rag,  crag,  Gr.  puxia,  pa%ic,  rack.     Class  Rg.] 

Something  thin  or  lean  with  roughness.  A  raw- 
boned  person  is  called  a  scrag;  but  the  word  is  vul- 
gar. 

SCRAG'GED, )  a.     [Supra.]      Rough  with   irregular 

SCRAG'GY,    j      points,  or  a  broken   surface;   as,  a 

scraggy  hill ;  a  scragged  back-bone.  Bentley. 

2.  Lean  with  roughness.  Jirbuthnot. 

SCRAG'GED-NESS,  J    re.      Leanness,     or    leanness 

SCRAG'GI-NESS,  (  with  roughness ;  rugged- 
ness ;  roughness  occasioned  by  broken,  irregular 
points. 

SCRAG'GI-LY,  adv.    With  leanness  and  roughness. 

SCRAM'BLE,  v.  i.  [D.  schrammen,  to  scratch.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  word  is  corrupted  from  the 
root  of  scrape,  scrabble.] 

1.  To  move  or  climb  by  seizing  objects  with  the 
hand,  and  drawing  the  body  forward  ;  as,  to  scram- 
ble up  a  cliff. 

2.  To  seize  or  catch  eagerly  at  any  thing  that  is  de- 
sired ;  to  catch  with  haste  preventive  of  another ;  to 
catch  at  without  ceremony.  Man  originally  was 
obliged  to  scramble  with  wild  beasts  for  nuts  and 
acorns. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast.  Milton. 

SCRAM'BLE,  n.  An  eager  contest  for  something,  in 
which  one  endeavors  to  get  the  thing  before  an- 
other. 


The  scarcity  of  money  enhances  the  price  and   increases  the 

scramble.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
SCRAM'BLER,  71.      One   who  scrambles ;  one  who 

climbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
SeRAM'BLING,  ppr.      Climbing  by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 
2.  Catching  at  eagerly  and  without  ceremony. 
SCRAMBLING,  n.  The  act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of 
the  hands. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  catching  at  with  eager 
haste  and  without  ceremony. 
SCRAM'BLING-LY,  ado.     By  seizing  or  catching  at 

eagerly. 
SCRANCH,  v.  t.  [D.  schranssen  ;  from  cranch,craunch, 
by  prefixing  s.] 

To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and   with  a  crackling 
sound  ;   to  craunch.     [This  is  in  vulgar  use  in  Amer- 
ica.] 
SCRAN'NEL,  a.     [Qu.  broken,  split ;   from  the  root 
of  cranny.]     Slight ;  poor. 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.  MUton. 

[Not  in  use.] 

SCRAP,  n.  [from  scrape.]  A  small  piece  ;  properly, 
something  scraped  off,  but  used  for  any  thing  cut 
off;  a  fragment;  a  crumb  ;  as,  scraps  of  meat.  S/iak. 

2.  A  part ;  a  detached  piece  ;  as,  scraps  of  history 
or  poetry  ;  scraps  of  antiquity  ;  scraps  of  authors. 

Locke.     Pope. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper.  Pope. 
[If  used  for  script,  it  is  improper.] 

SCRAP'-BOOK,  7i.  A  blank  book  for  the  preservn 
tion  of  short  pieces  of  poetry  or  other  extracts  from 
books  and  papers. 

SCRAPE,  77.  t.  [Sax.  screopan  ;  D.  schraapen,  schrab 
ben ;  G.  schrapen ;  Sw,  scrapa ;  Dan.  skrahcr ;  Ir 
scriobam,  sgrabam  ;  Russ.  skrebu  and  ugrsbayu  ;  L 
scribo,  Gr.  j  p  >i  </>o>,  to  write;  W.  ysgravu,  to  scrape, 
from  cravu,  to  scrape,  from  crao,  claws.  Owen.  But 
probably  from  the  general  root  of  grave.  In  Ch.  and 
Syr.  a~o  signifies  to  plow  ;  in  Ar.  to  strain,  distress, 
gripe.     See  Grave.] 

1.  To  rub  the  surface  of  any  thing  with  a  sharp  or 
rough   instrument,  or  with   something  hard ;  as,  to 
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scrape  the  floor ;  to  scrape  a  vessel  for  cleaning  it ;  to 
scrape  the  earth  ;  to  scrape  the  body.     Job  ii. 

2.  To  clean  by  scraping.     Lev.  xiv. 

3.  To  remove  or  take  off  by  rubbing. 

I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of 
a  rock.  —  Ezek.  xxvi. 

4.  To  act  upon  the  surface  with  a  grating  noise. 

The  chimin"  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 

A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall.  Pope. 

5.  To  insult  by  drawing  the  feet  over  the  floor. 
[Used  in  the  English  universities.']        *      [Grose. 
To   scrape   off;  to  remove   by  scraping ;   to   clear 

away  by  rubbing. 

To  scrape  together  ;  to  gather  by  close  industry  or 
small  gains  or  savings  ;   as,  to  scrape  together  a  good 
estate. 
SCRAPE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  awkwardly  on  a  violin. 

3.  To  make  an  awkward  bow. 

To   scrape    acquaintance ;    to   make  one's  self  ac- 
quainted ;    to  curry   favor.      [A   low   phrase    intro- 
duced from  the  practice  of  scraping  in  bowing.] 
SCRAPE,  n.     [Dan.  serai ;  Sw.  skrap.] 

1.  A  rubbing. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the  floor. 

3.  A  bow. 

4.  Difficulty ;  perplexity ;  distress ;  that  which 
harasses.     [A  low  word.]  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

SCRAP'.ED,  (skrapt,)  pp.  Rubbed  on  the  surface  with 
a  sf-arp  or  rough  instrument ;  cleaned  by  rubbing ; 
c\t  ireti  away  by  scraping. 

SC'.AP'ER,  n.  An  instrument  with  which  anything 
'    scraped  ;  as,  a  scraper  for  shoes. 

2.  An  instrument  tirawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
used  for  scraping  earth  in  making  or  repairing  roads, 
digging  cellars,  canals,  &c. 

3.  An  instrument  having  two  or  three  sharp  sides 
or  edges,  for  cleaning  the  planks,  masts,  or  decks  of 
a  ship,  &c. 

4.  A  miser  ;  one  who  gathers  property  by  penuri- 
ous diligence  and  small  savings  ;  a  scrape-penny. 

5.  An  awkward  fiddler. 

SCRAP'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  the  surface  with  some- 
thing sharp  or  hard  ;  cleaning  by  a  scraper  ;  remov- 
ing by  rubbing;  playing  awkwardly  on  a  violin. 

SCRAP'ING,  n.  That  which  is  separated  from  a  sub- 
stance, or  is  collected  by  scraping,  raking,  or  rub- 
bing ;  as,  the  scrapings  of  the  street. 

2.  A  drawing  of  the  feet  over  the  floor,  as  an  in- 
sult to  some  one.  Orose. 
[Used  in  the  English. universities.] 

SCRAT,  v.  U     [Formed  on  the  root  of  L.  rado.] 

To  scratch.     [Not  in  use.]  Burton. 

SCRAT,  v.  i.     To  rake  ;  to  search.     [JVo(  in  use.] 

SCRAT,  ?!.     A  hermaphrodite.     [Not  in  use.]  Skinner. 

SCRATCH,  v.  t.  [G.  kratzen,  ritzen,  krilzeln ;  D. 
kratsen;  Sw.  kratsa ;  Dan.  kradser ;  probably  from 
the  root  of  grate,  and  L.  rado.  See  Class  Rd,  No. 
46,  49,  5G,  58,  59.] 

1.  To  rub  and  tear  the  surface  of  any  thing  with 
something  sharp  or  ragged  ;  as,  to  scratch  the  cheeks 
with  the  nails  ;  to  scratch  the  earth  with  a  rake  ;  to 
scratch  the  hands  or  face  by  riding  or  running  among 
briers. 

A  sort  of  small  sand-colored  stones,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  "lass. 

Grew. 

2.  To  wound  slightly. 

3.  To  rub  with  the  nails. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 

To  scratch  your  head  and  bite  your  nails.  Swift. 

4.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly  ;  as,  to  scratch  out 
a  pamphlet.     [JVot  in  use.]  Swift. 

5.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws.  Some  ani- 
mals scratch  holes  in  which  they  burrow. 

To  scratch,  oat ;  to  erase  ;  to  rub  out ;  to  obliterate. 
SCRATCH,  v.  i.    To  use  the  claws  in  tearing  the  sur- 
face.   The  gallinaceous  hen  scratches  for  her  chick- 
ens. 

Dull,  tame  things,  that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch.       More. 

SCRATCH,  n.  A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing  made 
by  scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  ragged  ;  as,  a  scratch  on  timber  or  glass. 

The  coarse  file  —  makes  deep  scratches  in  the  work.     Moron. 
Thpse  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast.  Prior. 

2.  A  slight  wound. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this.  Shak. 

3.  A  kind  of  wig  worn  for  covering  baldness  or 
gray  hairs,  or  for  other  purpose.  Smollett. 

4.  Among  boxers,  a  line  across  the  prize  ring,  up  to 
which  boxers  are  brought  when  they  join  fight. 
[Low.]  Orose. 

5.  Scratches  are  a  disease  in  horses  consisting  of 
dry  chaps,  rifts,  or  scabs,  between  the  heel  and 
pastern  joint.  Buchanan. 

SCRATCHED,  (skratcht,)  pp.    Torn  by  the  rubbing 

of  something  rough  or  pointed. 
SCRATCH'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  scratches. 

2.  A  bird  which  scratches  for  food,  as  the  common 

hen  and  cock. 
SCRATCH'ES,  7t.  pi.    Cracked   ulcers  on   a  horse's 

foot,  just  above  the  hoof. 
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SCRATCHING, ppr.  Rubbing  with  something  pointed 
or  rough  ;  rubbing  and  tearing  the  surface. 

SCRATCH'ING-LY,  adv.  With  the  action  of  scratch- 
ing. Sidney. 

SCRAW,  7i.  [Irish  and  Erse.]  Surface;  cut  turf. 
[Not  in  use.]  Swift. 

SCRAWL,  v.  t.  [Q,ii.  from  crawl,  or  its  root,  or  from 
the  D.  schravelen,  to  stratch  or  scrape.  Both  may  be 
from  one  root.] 

1.  To  draw  or  mark  awkwardly  and  irregularly. 

2.  To  write  awkwardly.  [Swift. 
SCRAWL, 7j.  i.    To  write  unskillfully  and  inelegantly. 

Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl.  Swift. 

2.  To  creep  ;  to  crawl.  [This  is  from  crawl,  but  I 
know  not  that  it  is  in  use.]  Jlinsworth. 

SCRAWL,  ii.  Unskillful  or  inelegant  writing  ;  or  a 
piece  of  hasty,  bad   writing.  Pope. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  ragged,  broken  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  other  brush-wood  ;  brush. 

SCRAWLED,  pp.    Written  unskillfully. 

SCRAWL'ER,  ii.  One  who  scrawls  ;  a  hasty  or  awk- 
ward writer. 

SCRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Writing  hastily  or  inele- 
gantly. 

SCKAW'NY,  a.  Meager;  wasted.  [This  word  is 
used  colloquially  in  America,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
same  as  Scranny,  which  Halliwell  mentions  as  be- 
ingjised  in  various  dialects  in  Encland.] 

SCRaY,  h.  A  bird,  called  the  Sea  Swallow  orTERN, 
(Sterna  Hirundo.) 

SCRE'A-BLE,  a.    [L.  scrcabilis, from  screo,  to  spit  out] 
That  may  be  spit  out.     [06s.] 

SCREAK,  (skreek,)  u.  i.  [Sw.  skrika ;  D.  skriger; 
W.  ysgrecian,  from  crecian,  to  creak,  to  shriek,  from 
cTvc,  crijc,  rough,  roughness,  or  its  root.  This  word 
is  only  a  different  orthugraphy  of  screech  and  shriek, 
but  is  not  elegant.] 

To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  outcry  ; 
to  scream  ;  as  in  a  sudden  fright ;  also,  to  creak,  as 
a  door  or  wheel.     [See  Screech.] 

[When  applied  to  things,  we  use  creak,  and  when 
to  persons,  shriek,  both  of  which  are  elegant.] 

SCREAK,  w.     A  creaking  ;  a  screech. 

SCREAM,  v.  i.  [Sax.  remnian,  hraman,  or  hreman; 
W.  ysgarmu,  to  set  up  a  scream  or  shout.  It  appears 
from  the  Welsh  that  this  is  also  the  English  skirmish, 
Sp.  escaramuzar,  which  in  D.  is  schcrmutselen,  from 
scherm,  a  fence  or  skreen  ;  schcrmen,  to  fence.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  drive,  or  force  out,  or 
away,  to  separate.     See  Class  Rm,  No.  11.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice ;  to  utter  a  sud- 
den, sharp  outcry,  as  in  a  fright  or  in  extreme  pain  ; 
to  shriek. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  a  shrill,  harsh  cry  ;  as,  the  screaming 
owl. 

SCREAM,  n.  A  shriek,  or  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered 
suddenly,  as  in  terror  or  in  pain  ;  or  the  shrill  cry  of 
a  fowl ;  as,  screams  of  horror.  Pope. 

SCReAM'ER,  7i.  A  name  given  to  two  species  of 
South  American  birds  of  the  genus  Palamedea, 
(Linmeus,)  usually  ranked  with  the  grallatorial  or 
wading  birds;  so  called  from  their  loud,  shrill  cry. 

P.  Cyc. 

SCReAM'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill 
cry_;  crying  with  a  shrill  voice. 

SCReAM'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  crying  out  with  a  shriek 
of  terror  or  agony. 

SCREECH,  v.  i.  [Sw.  skrika;  Dan.  skriger;  G. 
schreien ;  W.  ysgrecian,  from  crecian,  to  creak  ;  Ir. 
scrcachaim.  See  Screak  and  Shriek,  and  Class  Rg, 
No.  1,  4,  49,  50.] 

1.  To  cry  out  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice  ;  to  utter  a 
sudden,  shrill  cry,  as  in  terror  or  acute  pain ;  to 
scream  ;  to  shriek.  Bacon. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  cry,  as  an  owl ;  thence  called 
Screech-Owl. 

SCREECH,  n.     A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered   in   acute 
pain,  or  in  a  sudden  fright. 
2.  A  harsh,  shrill  crv,  as  of  a  fowl.  Pope. 

SCREECH'ING,  ppr.     Uttering  a  shrill  or  harsh  cry. 

SCREECH'-OWL,  7i.     An  owl  that  utters  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable cry  at  night,  often  considered  ill-boding, 
but  really  no  more  ominous  of  evil  than  the  notes  of 
the  nightingale. 
2.  a.     Like  a  screech-owl.  Carlisle. 

SCREED,  71.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  wooden 
rules  for  running  moldings;  also,  to  the  extreme 
guides  on  the  margins  of  walls  and  ceilings  for 
floating  to,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules.  Brande. 

SCREEN,  7i.*  [Fr.  ceran.  This  word  is  evidently  from 
the  root  of  L.  cerno,  ezcerno,  Gr.  Kptvoj,  to  separate, 
to  sift,  to  judge,  to  fight,  contend,  skirmish  ;  Sp. 
harncro,  a  sieve.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root 
is,  to  separate,  to  drive  or  force  asunder,  hence  to 
sift,  to  discern,  to  judge,  to  separate,  or  cut  off7 
danger.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  separates  or  cuts  off  incon- 
venience, injury,  or  danger  ;  and  hence,  that  which 
shelters  or  protects  from  danger,  or  prevents  incon- 
venience. 

Some  ambitions  men  seem  as 
danger  and  envy. 
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2.  In  architecture,  a  partition  in  churches,  &c.,ca» 
ried  up  to  a  certain  hight  for  separation  and  pru 
tection  ;  as,  an  altar  screen,  etc.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  Something  movable,  used  for  separation,  shel- 
ter, or  concealment,  or  to  exclude  heat,  cold,  or  light. 

Smart. 
*4.  A   long,  coarse  riddle  or  sieve,  used   to  sep- 
arate the  coarser  from   the  finer  parts,  as  of  coal, 
savd,  &.c. 

SCREEN,  v.  t.  To  separate  or  cut  off  from  inconve- 
nience, injury,  or  danger;  to  shelter,  to  protect;  to 
protect  by  hiding;  to  conceal;  as,  fruits  screened 
from  cold  winds  by  a  forest  or  hill.  Our  houses  and 
garments  screen  us  from  cold  ;  an  umbrella  screens 
us  from  rain  and  the  sun's  rays.  Neither  rank  nor 
money  should  screen  from  punishment  the  man  who 
violates  the  laws. 

2.  To  pass  through  a  screen  ;  to  separate  the  coarse 
part  of  any  thing  from  the  fine,  or  the  worthless 
from  the  valuable.  Evelyn. 

SCREENED,  pp.  Protected  or  sheltered  from  injury 
or  danger ;  sifted. 

SCREEN'ING,  ppr.     Protecting  from  injury  or  danger. 

SCREW,  (skru,)  ti.  [D.  schroef;  G.  schr'aube;  Dan. 
skruve  or  skrue ;  Sw.  skruf.  The  primary  sense  is, 
probably,  to  turn,  or  rather  to  strain.    Class  Rb.] 

1.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal,  grooved  spirally  ; 
or  a  cylinder  with  a  spiral  channel  or  thread  cut  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  equally  inclined  to  the  base  of 
the  cylinder,  throughout  the  whole  length.  A  screw 
is  male  or  female.  In  the  male  screw,  the  thread 
rises  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  ;  in  the  female, 
the  groove  or  channel  is  sunk  below  the  surface  to 
receive  the  thread  of  the  male  screw. 

2.  One  of  the  six  mechanical  powers. 

3.  A  grooved  piece  of  iron,  used  for  fastening  to- 
gether pieces  of  wood  or  metal ;  usually  called  VVuoo- 
screw.  P.  Cyc. 

SCREW,  (skru,)  v.  t.  To  turn  or  apply  a  screw  to  ;  to 
press,  fasten,  or  make  firm,  by  a  screw  ;  as,  to  screw 
a  lock  on  a  door ;  to  screw  a  press. 

2.  To  force  ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  press. 

3.  To  oppress  by  exactions.  Landlords  sometimes 
screw  and  rack  their  tenants  without  mercy 

4.  To  deform  by  contortions  ;  to  distort. 

He  screwed  his  face  into  a  hardened  smile.  Dryden. 

To  screw  oat ;  to  press  out ;  to  extort. 
To  screw  up  ;  to  force  ;  to   bring   by  violent   pres- 
sure ;  as,  to  screw  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high. 

Howell. 
To  screw  in  ;  to  force  in  by  turning  or  twisting. 

SCREW'-ED,  (skru.de,)  pp.  Fastened  with  screws  ; 
pressed  with  screws  ;  forced. 

SCREW'ER,  7i.     He  or  that  which  screws. 

SCREWING,  ppr.  Turning  a  screw  ;  fastening  or 
pressing  with  a  screw. 

SCREW-PINE,  ii.  [Malay,  Pandang,  i.e.,  something 
to  be  regarded.]  The  popular  name  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Pandanus,  trees  which  grow  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Guinea.  The  trees  have  great 
beauty,  and  some  of  them  an  exquisite  odor;  and 
their  roots,  leaves,  and  fruit  are  all  found  useful  for 
various  purposes. 

SCREW-TREE,  it.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Helicteres, 
of  several  species,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
are  evergreen,  shrubby  plants,  with  purple,  brown, 
or  yellow  flowers,  and  capsules  in  tor  ted  or  twisted 
inward.  Loudon. 

SCRI-BA'TIOUS,  a.     Skillful  in  or  fond  of  writing. 

SeRIB'BLE,  v.  t.  [L.  scribillo,  dim.  of  seribo,  to 
write,  W.  ysgrivaw.     See  Scribe.] 

1.  To  write  with  haste,  or  without  care  or  regard 
to  correctness  or  elegance ;  as,  to  scribble  a  letter  or 
pamphlet. 

2.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 

Milton. 
SCRIB'BLE,  v.  i.     To  write  without  care  or  beauty. 

If  Majvius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite.  Pope. 

SCRIB'BLE,  re.  Hasty  or  careless  writing;  a  writing 
of  little  value  ;  as,  a  hasty  scribble.  Bot.de. 

SCR1B'11L.ED,  pp.    Written  hastily  and  without  care. 

SCRIB'BLER,  71.  A  petty  author;  a  writer  of  no 
reputation. 

The  scribbler,  pinched  with  hunger,  writes  to  dine.    Granville. 

SCRIB'BLING,  ii.     Act  of  scribbling  or  writing  hastily. 

SCRIB'BLING,  ppr  or  a.  Writing  hastily  and  with- 
out care. 

SCRfB'BLING-LY,  adv.     In  a  scribhling  way. 

SCRIBE,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  scriba,  from  seribo,  to 
write  ;  formed  probably  on  the  root  of  grave,  scrape, 
scrub  ;  D.  schryven  ;  G.  schreiben  ;  Sw.  skrifva  ;  Dan. 
skriver  ;  W.  ysgrivaw,  ysgrivenu,  whence  scrivener ; 
It.  scrivcre  ;  Sp.  cscribir ;  Port,  escrever ;  Fr.  ecrirc, 
'ecrivant;  Arm.  scriva,  scrifan;  Gr.  ypa<put;  Ir.  gra- 
fadh,  to  write,  and  sgriobam,  sgrabam,  to  scrape,  en- 
grave, or  write  ;  Russ.  skrcbti,  sgrebayu,  to  scrape, 
scrub,  rake.  Class  Rb.  The  first  writing  was  prob- 
ably engraving  on  wood  or  stone.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  writer.     Hence, 

2.  A  notary ;  a  public  writer. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  meetings  and  associations  in  Amer- 
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ice,  a  secretary  or  clerk  ;  one  who  records  the  trans- 
actions of  un  ecclesiastical  body. 

4.  In  Scripture  and  the  Jewish  history,  a  clerk  or 
secretary  to  the  king.  Seraiah  was  scribe  to  King 
David.     2  Sam.  viii. 

5.  An  officer  who  enrolled  or  kept  the  rolls  of  the 
army,  and  called  over  the  names  and  reviewed  them. 
2  Ch.  xxvi.    2  Kings  xxv. 

6.  A  writer  and  a  doctor  of  the  law  ;  a  man  of 
learning  ;  one  skilled  in  the  law  ;  one  who  read  and 
explained  the  law  to  the  people.    Ezra  vii. 

SCRIBE,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  (it  by  a  rule  or  compasses  ; 

to  tit  the  edge  of  a  board,  &c,  to  another  surface. 
S€RTB'ED,  pp.     Marked  or  fitted  to  another  surface. 
SCRIB'ING,  ppr.    Marking  or  fitting  to  another  surface. 
SeiUB'ING,  n.     The.  fitting  of  the  edge  of  a  board  to 

another  surface.     In  joinery,  the  fitting  of  one  piece 

to  another,  so  that  their  fibers  may  be  perpendicular 

to  each  other.  Owilt. 

SCUI'MER,  n.     [Fr.  cscrimeur.     See  Skirmish.] 

A  fencing-master.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

SeiUMP,  v.  t.     [Sw.  skrumpen,  shriveled  ;  D.  Icrimpen, 

to  shrink,  crimp,  shrivel ;  G.  schrumpfen ;  W.  crimpiaw, 

to  pinch.] 

To  contract ;  to  shorten  ;    to  make  too  small  or 

short;  to  limit  or  straiten  ;  as,  to  scrimp  the  pattern 

of  a  coat.  New  England, 

[furious  dialects  in  England.]  Halliwcll. 

SeiUIMP,  a.     Short ;  scanty. 

SCRIMP,  n.    A  pinching  miser;  a  niggard  ;  a  close- 
fisted  person.  New  England. 
SCRIMP'ING-LY,  adv.     In   a  scrimping  or  scanty 

manner. 
SCRlNE,  n.      [L.  scrinium;   Norm,  escrin;   probably 

from  L.  cerno,  secerno.] 
A  shrine ;  a  chest,  book-case,  or  other  place,  where 

writings  or  curiosities  are  deposited.    [See  Shrine, 

which  is  generally  used.]  '     Spenser. 

SCRINGE,  v.  i.    To  cringe,  of  which  this  word  is  a 

corruption. 
SCRIP,  n.     [W.  ysgrab,  ysgrepan,  something  puckered 

or  drawn  together,  a  wallet,  a  scrip;  Sw.  skrdppa. 

This  belongs  to  the  root  of  gripe,  our  vulgar  grab, 

that  is,  to  seize  or  press.] 

A  small  bag  ;  a  wallet ;  a  satchel.    David  put  five 

smoolh  stones  in  a  scrip.     I  Sam.  xvii.     Matt.  x.     • 
SCRIP,  7i.    [L.  scriptum,  scriptio,  from  scribo,  to  write.] 
A  small  writing,  certificate,  or  schedule ;  a  piece 

of  paper  containing  a  writing. 

Bills  of  exchange  can  not  pay  our  debts  abroad,  till  scrips  of 
paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 

A  certificate  of  stock  subscribed  to  a  bank  or  other 
company,  or  of  a  share  of  other  joint  property,  is 
called  in  America  a  scrip. 

SCIUP'PAGE,  n.  That  which  is  contained  in  a  scrip. 
[Not  in  use.]  Diet. 

SCRIPT,  n.     A  scrip.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Among  printers,  a  kind  of  type  made  in  imita- 
tion of  hand-writing.  P.  Cyc. 

SCRIP'TO-RY,  a.     [L.  scriptorius.     See  Scrihe.] 
Expressed  in  writing;  not  verbal.     [Little  used.] 

SCRiP'TIJR-AL,  a.  [from  Scripture.]  Contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  that  is, 
in  the  Bible;  as,  a  scriptural  word,  expression,  or 
phrase. 

2.  According  to  the  Scriptures  or  sacred  oracles ; 
as,  a  scriptural  doctrine. 

SCRIP'TUR-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  literally 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  makes  them  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy. 

SCRlP'TIJlt-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  scriptural  manner. 

SCRIP'TIJRE,  (skript'yur,)  n.  [L.  scriplura,  from 
scribo,  to  write.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  writing;  any  thing  writ- 
ten. Ralegh. 

2.  appropriately,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  :  the  Bible.  The 
word  is  used  either  in  the  singulai  or  plural  number 
to  denote  the  sacred  writings,  or  divine  oracles,  called 
sacred  or  holy,  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  contain- 
ing sacred  doctrines  and  precepts. 

There  is  not  any  action  that  a  man  ought  to  do  or  forbear,  but 
the  Scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  precept  or  prohibition 
for  it.  SouUl. 

Compared  with  the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  contain, 
every  other  subject  of  human  inquiry  is  vanity  and  empti- 
ness. Buckminster. 

SCRIP'TUR-IST,  7i.  One  well  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Nciocoinbe. 

SCRIVE'NER,  (skriv'ner,)  7?.  [W.  ysgriv enter,  from 
ysgrivenu,  to  write,  It.  scrivano ;  Fr.  ecrivain.  See 
Scrire.] 

1.  A  writer ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  draw  con- 
tracts or  other  writings.  Encyc. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  inter- 
est. ■  Druden. 

SCRO-BIC'U-LATE,      )         rT  ,.     ,      , 

SCRO-Bie'Ij-LA-TED,  \  °"     CL'  ^robKulus.] 

Pitted  ;    having  numerous  small,  shallow  depres- 
sions or  hnllows.  Lindley. 
SCROF'lJ-LA,  n.     [L.     In  G.  kropf  is  crop,  craw,  and 
scrofula.     In  D.  it  is  krajneer,  neck-sore.] 

A  disease  capable  cf  affecting  various  parts,  but 
which,  when  seated  in  glands,  is  manifested  by  in- 
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dolent  enlargement,  sometimes  suppurating  imper- 
fectly or  ulcerating;    ulcer  healing  with    difficulty. 
It  is   more   properly  called    Stbum*.     The   popular 
name,  King's-Evil,  is  applied  to  this  disease  only 
when  it  is  seated  in  glands. 
SCROF'U-LOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  scrofula,  or  partak- 
ing of  its  nature  ;  as,  scrofulous  tumors  ;  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body. 
2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 
Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished.     ArbuOinol. 

SCROF'U-LOUS-LY,  adv.     In  a  scrofulous  manner. 
SCROG,  ji.     A  stunted  shrub,  bush,  or  branch. 
SCROLL,  7t.     [Probably  formed  from  roll,  or  its  root; 
Fr.  ecroue,  a  contracted  word,  whence  escrow.'] 

1.  A  roll  of  paper  or  parchment;  or  a  writing 
formed  into  a  roll. 

Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name.  Shak. 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  —  Is.  xxxiv. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  name  given  to  convolved  or 
spiral  ornaments  variously  introduced  ;  also,  to  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital.     Owilt. 

3.  A  rounded  mark  added  to  a  person's  name,  in 
signing  a  paper.  On  some  estates  it  lias  the  effect  of 
a  seal,  though  not  generally.  Bouvier. 

SCRO'Tl-FORM,  a.     [L.  scrotum.] 
Purse-shaped. 

SCRC'TO-CELE,  7t.  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM,  n.  [L.]  The  bag  which  contains  the 
testicles. 

SCROYLE,  71.  [In  Fr.  ecrouellcs,  the  king's  evil;  or 
D.  schraal,  thin,  lean,  meager.] 

A  mean  fellow  ;  a  wretch.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

SCRUB,  v.  t.  [Sw.  skrubba,  to  scrub,  to  rebuke  ;  Dan. 
skrubber;  D.  schrobben;  G.  schrubben.  This  word  is 
probably  formed  on  7-77.J,  or  its  root,  and  perhaps 
scrape,  L.  scribo,  may  be  from  the  same  radix  ;  Ir. 
scriobam.] 

To  rub  hard,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  cloth 
or  an  instrument ;  usually,  to  rub  hard  with  a  brush, 
or  with  something  coarse  or  rough,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning,  scouring,  or  making  bright ;  as,  to  scrub 
a  floor  ;  to  scrub  a  deck  ;  to  scrub  vessels  of  brass  or 
other  metal. 

SCRUB,  v.  i.  To  be  diligent  and  penurious ;  as,  to 
scrub  hard  for  a  living. 

SCRUB,  n.  A  mean  fellow  ;  one  that  labors  hard  and 
lives  meanly. 

2.  Something  small  and  mean. 

No  little  scrub  Joint  shall  come  on  my  board.  Swift. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush.  Jlinsworth. 
SCRUB'-RACE,  n.     A  race  between   low  and  con- 
temptible animals,  got  up  for  amusement. 

SCRUB'BSD,  (skrubd,)  pp.     Rubbed  hard. 

SCRUB'BED,  j  a.  Small  and  mean  ;  stunted  in  growth  ; 

SCRUB'BY,  \  as,  a  scrubbed  boy;  a  scrubby  cur;  a 
scrubby  tree.  Shak.     Swift. 

SCRUBBING,  ppr.     Rubbing  hard. 

SCRUF,  for  Scurf,  is  not  in  use. 

SCRO'PLE,  n.  [Fr.  scrupule,  from  L.  scrupulus,  a 
doubt;  scrupulum,  the  third  part  of  a  dram,  from 
scrupus,  a  chessman  ;  probably,  a  piece,  a  small 
thing,  from  scraping,  like  scrap.  Scrupulus  was,  pri- 
marily, a  little  stone  or  piece  of  gravel  ;  and  as  one 
of  such  in  a  shoe  hurts  the  foot,  it  is  supposed  that 
this,  like  a  short  stop  or  flinching,  gave  rise  to  the 
sense  of  doubting,  which  gives  pain.     Encyc.] 

1.  Doubt ;  hesitation  from  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  right  or  expedient;  backwardness; 
reluctance  to  decide  or  to  act.  A  man  of  fashionable 
honor  makes  no  scruple  to  take  another's  life,  or  ex- 
pose his  own.  He  has  no  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
he  despises  them. 

2.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains,  the  third  part  of  a 
dram. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  very  small  quantity. 

4.  In  Eastern  chronology,  the  one  thousand  and 
eightieth  part  of  an  hour ;  a  division  of  time  used 
by  the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Arabs,  &c.  Hutton. 

Scruple  of  half  duration  i  an  arc  of  the  moon's  or- 
bit, which  the  moon's  center  describes  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipse  to  the  middle.     [Rare.] 

Scruples  of  immersion,  or  incidence  ;  an  arc  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  which  her  center  describes  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eclipse  to  the  time  when  its  center 
falls  into  the  shadow.     [Rare.] 

Scruples  of  emersion;  an  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
which  her  center  describes  ill  the  time  from  the  first 
emersion  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 
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To  doubt ;  to  hesitate. 


Hutton. 


He  scrupled  not  to  eat, 
Against  his  better  knowledge. 


Milton. 

SCRO'PLE,  v.  t.  To  doubt ;  to  hesitate  to  believe  ;  to 
question  ;  as,  to  scruple  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  an 
account  or  calculation. 

SCRO'PLKD,^.     Doubted;  questioned. 

SCRti'PLER,  71.     A  doubter;  one  who  hesitates. 

SCRO'PLING,  ppr.  Doubting;  hesitating;  question- 
ing. 

SCRO'PU-LIZE,  (skrup'yu-llze,)  v.  t.  To  perplex  with 
scruples  of  conscience. 

SCRU-PU-LOS'I-TY,  ii.     [I,,  scrupulositas.] 


scu 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous  ;  doubt 
doubtfulness  respecting  some  difficult  point,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  the  difficulty  or  delicacy  of  determin- 
ing how  to  act;  hence,  the  caution  or  tenderness 
arising  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  or  offending. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  upon  witli  some  horror;  but  when 
they  have  once  made,  the  breach,  their  scrupulosity  soon 
retires.  Dtcay  of  Pir.ly. 

2.  Nicety  of  doubt;  or  nice  regard  to  exactness 
and  propriety. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  were  they  to  keep  their  Sab- 
bath. South. 

3.  Niceness  ;  preciseness.  Johxson. 
SCRO'PU-LOUS,  a.     [L.  scrupulosus ;  Fr.  scri/Tiittau:.] 

1.  Nicely  doubtful  ;  hesitating  to  determine  or  to 
act ;  cautious  in  decision  from  a  fear  of  offending  or 
doing  wrong.  Be  careful,  in  moral  conduct,  not  to 
offend  scrupulous  brethren. 

2.  Given  to  making  objections  ;  captious. 


Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction. 


Shak. 


3.  Nice;  doubtful. 

The  Justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident;  nut  obscure,  not 
scrupulous.     [Not  in  use.  \  Huron. 

4.  Careful ;  cautious  ;  exact  in  regarding  facts. 

Woodward. 

5.  Nice;  exact;  as,  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from 
labor.  Paley. 

SCRO'PU-LOUS-LY,  adv.  With  a  nice  regard  to 
minute  particulars  or  to  exact  propriety. 

The  duty  consists  nut  scrupulously  in  minutes  and  half  hours. 

Taylor. 
Henrv  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe  the  success  to 
himself.  Aildison. 

SCRO'PU-LOUS-NESS,  rt.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  scrupulous  ;  niceness,  exactness,  or  caution  in 
determining  or  in  acting,  from  a  regard  to  truth,  pro- 
priety, or  expedience. 

SCRU'TA-BLE,  a.  [See  Scrutiny.]  Discoverable 
bv  inquiry  or  critical  examination.    Decay  of  Piety. 

SCRU-Ta'TION,  ti.     Search  ;  scrutiny.     [Not  used.) 

SCRU-TA'TOR,  71.     [L.,  from  scrtttor.] 

One  that  scrutinizes  ;  aclose  examiner  or  inquirer. 
[Little  used.]  Jiyliffe. 

SCRU-TI-NEER',  71.    One  who  scrutinizes. 

SCRO'TI-NlZE,  v.  t.  [from  scrutiny.]  To  search 
closely  ;  to  examine  or  inquire  into  critically  ;  as,  to 
scrutinize  the.  measures  of  administration  ;  to  scruti- 
nize the  private  conduct  or  motives  of  individuals. 

SCRO'TI-MZ-£D,  pp.     Examined  closely. 

SCRO'TI-NiZ-ER,  11.  One  who  examines  with  criti- 
cal care. 

SCRO'TI-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Inquiring  info  with 
critical  minuteness  or  exactness  ;  searching  closely. 

SCRO'TI-NOUS,  a.  Closely  inquiring  or  examining  ; 
captious.  DenhaiiL 

SCRC'TI-NY,  71.  [Fr.  scrutin  ;  It.  scrutinio  :  Pp.  es- 
crutinio  ;  Low  L.  scrutinium,  from  scrutor,  to  seaich 
closely,  to  pry  into  ;  Sax.  scrudnian ;  Ir.  scrudam.] 

1.  Close  search;  minute  inquiry;  critical  exami- 
nation ;  as,  a  scrutiny  of  votes  ;  narrower  scrutiny. 
In  the  heat  of  debate,  observations  may  escape  a 
prudent  man,  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

2.  In  the  primitive  church,  an  examination  of  cate- 
chumens in  the  last  week  of  Lent,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive baptism  on  Easter-day.  This  was  performed 
with  prayers,  exorcisms,  and  many  other  ceremonies. 

Encyc. 

3.  In  the  canon  law,  a  ticket  or  little  paper  billet  on 
which  a  vote  is  written.  Encyc. 

4.  In  parliamentary  language,  an  examination  of 
the  votes  given  at  an  election  by  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  poll.  Brande. 

SCRC'TI-NY,  v.  t.     The  same  as  Scrutinize.  [Obs.] 

SCRU-TOIR',  (skru-twor',)  71.  [Fr.  ecritoire,  from 
ecrirc,  to  write.     See  Scrire.] 

A  kind  of  desk,  case  of  drawers,  or  cabinet,  with 
a  lid  opening  downward  for  the  convenience  of 
writing  on  it.  Prior. 

SCROZE,  v.  t.  To  crowd  ;  to  squeeze.  [Jl  low  word, 
of  local  xise.]  Spenser. 

SCUD,  o.  i.  [This  is  shoot,  or  from  the  same  root; 
Dan.  skyrier,  to  shoot ;  skud,  a  shot ;  Sw.  skudda,  to 
throw  or  pour  out;  Sax.  sccotan,  to  shoot,  to  flee  or 
haste  away  ;  W.  ysgtrdu,to  push  or  thrust .  ysg-udato, 
ysgulhaw,  to  whisk,  to  scud,  to  whirl  about.  See 
Shoot.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  be  driven  or  to  flee  or  fly 
with  haste.  In  seamen's  language,  to  be  driven  with 
precipitation  before  a  tempest.  This  is  done  with 
just  sufficient  sail  to  keep  the  vessel  ahead  of  the 
sea,  or  when  the  wind  is  too  violent,  without  any 
sail  set,  which  is  called  scudding  under  bare  poles. 

Tottcn. 

2.  To  run  with  precipitation  ;  to  fly.  Dryden. 
SCUD,  v.  t.  To  pass  over  quickly.  Shcnslvnc 
SCUD,   71.      The   seamen's   name    for    loose,   vapory 

clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind.  Brande. 

2.  A  driving  along  ;  a  rushing  with  precipitation. 

Ooy. 
SCUD'DING,  ppr.     Driving  or  being  driven  before  a 

tempest  ;  running  with  fleetness. 
SCUD'DLE,  ii.  i.    To  run  with   a   kind  of  affected 
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haste ;  commonly  pronounced  scuttle.  [A  low 
ward.] 

S€U'DO,  (skoo'do,)  h. ;  pi.  Scudi,  (skoo'dee,)  [It.] 
An  Italian  silver  coin  and  money  of  account.  The 
scudo  of  Rome  is  worth  4s.  4d.  sterling,  or  one  dollar. 

P.  Cyc. 

SCUF'FLE,  (skuf'fl,)  n.  [This  is  a  different  orthogra- 
phy of  Shuffle  ;  from  shove,  or  its  root ;  Svv.  stuff,  a 
push  ;  skuffa,  to  push,  thrust,  shove;  Dan.  skuffe,  a 
drawer,  a  scoop,  a  shovel;  sltuffer,  to  shuffle,  to  cheat; 
D.  schuiuen,  to  shove,  push,  or  draw  ;  G.  schieben.] 

1.  A  contention  or  trial  of  strength  between  two 
persons,  who  embrace  each  other's  bodies  ;  a  struggle 
with  close  embrace,  to  decide  which  shall  throw  the 
other;  in  distinction  from  Wrestling,  which  is  a 
trial  of  strength  and  dexterity  at  arms  length. 
Among  our  common  people,  it  is  not  unusual  for  two 
persons  to  commence  a  contest  by  wrestling,  and  at 
last  close  in,  as  it  is  called,  and  decide  the  contest  by 
a  smiffle. 

2.  A  confused  contest ;  a  tumultuous  struggle  for 
victory  or  superiority  ;  a  fight. 

Tbe  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent  and  [ears  it  to  pieces  ;  but  in  the 
scujjle,  the  cradle  happened  to  he  overturned.    L' Estrange. 

SCUF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  strive  or  struggle  with  close  em- 
brace, as  two  men  or  boys. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  tumultously,  as  small 
parties. 

A  gallant  man  prefers  to  fight  to  great  disadvantages  in  the  field, 
in  an  orderly  way,  rather  than  to  scujjle  with  an  undisciplined 
rabble.  K.  Charles. 

SCUF'FLER,  n.     One  who  scuffles. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  resembling  the  scari- 
fier, hut  usually  lighter.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SGUF'FLING,  ppr.  Striving  for  superiority  with 
ciose  embrace  ;  struggling  or  contending  without 
order. 

SCUG,  v.  (.  [Dan.  skygger,  to  shade  ;  Sw.  skugga,  a 
shade.] 

To  hide.     [Local.]  Grose. 

SCULK,  v.  i.  [See  Skulk."]  To  retire  into  a  close  or 
covered  place  for  concealment ;  to  lurk  ;  to  lie  close 
from  shame,  fear  of  injury,  or  detection. 

SCULK'ER,  n.  A  lurker ;  one  that  lies  close  for 
hiding.     [See  Skulker.] 

SCULK'ING,  ppr.  Withdrawing  into  a  close  or  cov- 
ered place  for  concealment ;  lying  close. 

SCULL,  n.     The  brain-pan.     [See  Skull.] 

2.  A  boat ;  a  cock-boat.     [See  Sculler.] 

3.  One  who  sculls  a  boat.     But  properly, 

4.  An  oar,  so  short  that  one  man  can  work  a  pair  ; 
■usually,  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and 
worked  from  side  to  side.  Brande. 

5.  A  shoal  or  multitude  of  fish.  [Sax.  sceolc] 
[A'iI  in  use.] 

SCULL,  v.  t.  To  impel  a  boat  by  moving  and  turning 
an  oar  over  the  stern.  Totten. 

f  eULL'-CAP.     See  Skull-Cap. 

SCULL' ED,  (skuld,)  pp.  Impelled  by  turning  an  oar 
over  the  stern. 

SCULL'ER,  n.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with  two 
sculls  or  short  oars. 

2.  One  that  sculls,  or  rows  with  sculls ;  one  that 
impels  a  boat  by  an  oar  over  the  stern. 

SCULL'ER-Y,  n.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  shell, 
scale,  Fr.  ecuellc  ;  Scot,  skul,  skoll,  a  bowl ;  Dan.  skaal, 
a  drinking-cup  ;  skal,  a  shell,  skull ;  G.  schale,  scale; 
a  shell,  a  dish,  or  cup ;  D.  schall,  schil.  Skulls  and 
shells  were  the  cups,  bowls,  and  dishes  of  rude 
men.] 

A  place  where  dishes,  kettles,  and  other  culinary 
utensils  are  kept. 

SCULL' fNG,  ppr.     Impelling  a  boat  by  an  oar. 

SCULL'ION,  (skul'yun,)  n.  [Ir.  squille,  from  the  root 
of  the  preceding.] 

A  servant  that  cleans  pots  and  kettles,  and  does 
other  menial  services  in  the  kitchen. 

SCULL'ION-LY,  a.  Like  a  scullion;  base;  low; 
mean.     [Mot  used.] 

SCULP,  v.  U     [L.   scul/ o,   scalpo.     O.U.   Gr.    yXxupoj; 
root  flSj,  Class  Lb,  No  27;  or  gall,  L.  calvus,  Class 
Gl,  No.  8.] 
To  carve  ;  to  engrave.     [Not  in  use.]         Sandys. 

SCULP'TILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  sculptilis.] 

Formed  by  carving;  as,  sculptile  images.  Brown. 

SCULP'TOR,  n.  [L.  See  Sculp.]  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  carvo  wood  or  stone  into  images  ;  a 
carver.  Encyc. 

SCULP'TU_R-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  sculpture  or  en- 
graving. 

SGULP'TU.RE,  (skulpt'yur,)  n.     [Fr.  ;  L.  sculptura.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving,  cutting,  or  hewing  wood  or 
stone  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things  ; 
applied  particularly  to  carving  images  or  statues  in 

2.  Carved  work."  [stone. 

There,  too,  in  living«cu'/)ftire,  might  be  Been 

The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Dryden. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 
SCULP'TURE,  v.  t.     To  carve  ;  to  engrave  ;  to  form 

images  or  figures  with  the  chisel  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal. 
SCULP'TUR-ED,  pp.  or  a.    Carved  ;  engraved  ;  as,  a 
sculptured  vase  ;  sculptured  marble. 
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S€ULP'Tl[R-I*G,?pr.     Carving;  engraving. 
SCUM,  n.     [Fr.  ecumc ;   It.  schiuma ;   Sw.   and  Dan. 
skum  ;  D.  schuitn  ;  G.  schaum.] 

1.  Tiie  extraneous  matter  or  impurities  which  rise 
to  the  surface  of  liquors  in  boiling  or  fermentation, 
or  which  form  on  the  surface  by  other  means.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  the  scoria  of  metals.  Encyc. 

2.  The  refuse  ;  the  recrement ;  that  which  is  vile 
or  worthless. 

The  great  and  the  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  nnd  refuse 
of  the  people.  Addison. 

SCUM,  v.  t.  To  take  the  scum  from  ;  to  clear  off  the 
impure  matter  from  the  surface  ;  to  skim. 

You  that  scum  the  molten  lead.  Dryden. 

SCUM'BER,  n.    The  dung  of  the  fox.       Ainsworth. 

SCUM'BLE,  v.  t.  In  oil  painting,  thinly  to  spread  or 
rub  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colors  over  other  colors, 
to  modify  the  effect.  Jocclyn. 

SCUM'BLING,  n.  In  oil  painting,  the  act  of  thinly 
spreading  or  rubbing  opaque  or  semi-opaque  colors 
over  other  colors,  to  modify  the  effect ;  also  the 
colors  thus  spread  over  others.  Jocelyn. 

SCUM'MED,  p]>.    Cleared  of  scum  ;  skimmed. 

SCU.M'MER,  n.     [Fr.  ecumoirc.] 

An  instrument  used  for  taking  off  the  scum  of 
liquors  ;  a  skimmer. 

SCUM'MING,  ppr.     Clearing  of  scum  ;  skimming. 

SCUM'MINGS,  n.  pi.  The  matter  skimmed  from 
boiling  liquors  ;  as,  the  scummings  of  the  boiling- 
house.  Edwards,  West  Indies. 

SCUP'PER,  7i.  [Sp.  escupir,  to  spit,  to  eject,  to  dis- 
charge.] 

The  scuppers  or  scupper-holes  of  a  ship  are  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  water-ways  and  sides  of  a  ship 
at  proper  distances,  for  carrying  off  the  water  from 
the  deck.  Totten. 

SeUP'PER-HoSE,  n.  A  pipe  of  leather,  canvas,  &c, 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  outside 
of  a  vessel,  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

Totten. 

SCUP'PER-NAIL,  n.  A  nail  with  a  very  broad  head, 
for  covering  a  large  surface  of  the  hose. 

Mar.  Diet. 

SCUP'PER-PLUG,  n.    A  plug  to  stop  a  scupper. 

Totten. 

SCURF,  n.  [Sax.  scurf;  G.  schorf:  D.  schnrft ;  Dan. 
skurv  ;  Sw.  skorf;  Ice.  skarfa ;  L.  scorbutus.  In  D. 
scheuren  is  to  rend  or  crack,  and  scheurbuik  is  scurvy, 
Dan.  :ki'6rbug,  from  skior,  brittle.  In  Ir.  gcarbh  is 
rough,     [t  is  named  from  breaking  or  roughness.] 

1.  A  dry,  miliary  scab  or  meaiy  crust  formed  on 
the  skin  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  soil  or  foul  remains  of  any  thing  adherent ; 
as,  tile  scurf  of  crimes.     [Mot  common  nor  elegant.] 

Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  adhering  to  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  whose  grisly  top 

Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  MUton. 

SCURF'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  scurfy. 
SCURF'Y,  a.    Having  scurf;  covered  with  scurf. 

2.  Resembling  scurf. 
SCUR'RILE,  (skur'ril,)  a.     [L.  scurrilis,  from  scurra, 
a  buffoon  ;  G.  scheren,  D.  schccrcn,  to  jeer.] 

Such   as  befits  a  buffoon  or  vulgar  jester;   low; 
mean  ;  grossly  opprobrious  in  language ;  scurrilous  ; 
as,  scurrile  jests  ;  scurrile  scoffing  ;  scurrile  taunts. 
Sliak.     Dryden. 
SCUR-RIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  scurrilitas  ;  Fr.  scurrilite.] 
Such  low,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  abusive  language 
as  is  used  by  mean  fellows,  buffoons,  jesters,  and 
the  like  ;    grossness  of  reproach  or  invective  ;   ob- 
scene jests,  &.C. 

Banish  scurrility  and  profaneness.  Dryden. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS,  a.  Using  the  low  and  indecent  lan- 
guage of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  or  such  as  only 
the  license  of  buffoons  can  warrant ;  as,  a  scurrilous 
fellow. 

2.  Containing  low  indecency  or  abuse  ;  mean  ; 
foul ;  vile  ;  obscenely  jocular ;  as,  scurrilous  lan- 
guage. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  gross  reproach  ; 
with  low,  indecent  language. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility,  scurrilously  to  sport  with  what  others 
count  religion.  Tillotson. 

SCUR'RIL-OUS-NESS,  n.     Indecency  of  language  ; 

vulgarity  ;  baseness  of  manners. 
SGUR'VI-LY,  adv.     [from  scurvy.]     Basely  ;  meanly  ; 
with  coarse  and  vulgar  incivility. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scurvily  treated. 

Swift. 

SCUR'VI-NESS,  «.  [from  scurvy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing scurvy. 

SCUR'VY,  71.  [from  scurf;  scurvy  for  scurfy  ,■  Low  L. 
scorbutus.] 

A  disease  characterized  by  livid  spots  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  minute  and  sometimes  large,  and 
occasioned  by  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  cuti- 
cle, paleness,  languor,  lassitude,  and  depression  of 
spirits,  general  exhaustion,  pains  in  the  limbs,  occa- 
sionally with  fetid  breath,  spongy  and  bleeding 
gums,  and  bleeding  from  almost  all  the  mucous 
membranes.     It  is  occasioned  by  confinement,  innu- 
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tritious  food,  and  hard  labor,  in  conjunction,  but 
more  especially  by  confinement,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  to  a  limited  range  of  food,  which  is  incapable 
of  supplying  the  elements  necessary  to  repair  tbe 
waste  of  the  system.  This  disease  has  been  called 
purpura  by  some  nosologists,  but  by  Good  it  is  more 
appropriately  styled  porphyra. 
SCUR'VY,  a.  Scurfy;  covered  or  affected  by  scurf 
or  scabs  ;  scabby  ;  diseased  with  scurvy.    Leviticus. 

2.  Vile;  mean;  low;  vulgar;  worthless;  con- 
temptible; as,  a  scurvy  fellow. 

He  spoke  scurvy  and  provoking  terms.  Shak. 

That  scurvy  custom  ol  taking  tobacco.  Sioift. 

SCTJR'VY-GRASS,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cochle- 
aria  ;  also  called  Spoonwort.  It  grows  on  rocks  near 
the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  has  its  name 
from  having  been  often  used  as  a  remedy  for  the 
scurvy.    It  was  formerly  eaten  raw  as  a  salad. 

Partington.     Loudon. 

'SCuS'ES,  for  Excuses.  Shak. 

SCUT,  n.  [Ice.  skolt;  W.  cat,  a  tail  or  rump;  acta, 
short.] 

The  tail  of  a  hare  or  other  animal  whose  tail  is 
short.  Brown.     Swift. 

SGu'TAGE,  n.  [Law  L.  scutagium,  from  scutum,  a 
shield.] 

In  English  history,  a  tax  or  contribution  levied 
upon  those  who  held  lands  by  knight  service  ;  origi- 
nally, a  composition  for  personal  service  which  the 
tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  but  afterward  levied  as  an 
assessment.  Blackstone. 

SCU'TATE,  a.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  In  botany,  having  the  form  of  an  ancient  round 
buckler.  Loudon. 

2.  In  zoology,  protected  by  large  scales,  as  a  sur- 
face. Brande. 

SCUTCH,  v.  t.    [Same  as  Scotch,  to  cut  slightly.]    To 

beat  or  whip  slightly.  Halliwcll 

SCUTCH,  v.  t.     In  Pennsylvania,  to  dress  flax  with  a 

scutching  knife,  in  New  England  called  a  Swingle 

or  Swingling  Knife. 
SCUTCH'EON,  a  contraction  of  Escutcheon,  which 

see. 
The  ornamental  bit  of  brass  plate  perforated  with 

a  key-hole,  and  placed  over  the  key-hole  of  a  piece 

of  furniture. 
SCOTE,  7i.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler.] 

1.  A  small  shield.     [Mot  used.]  Skelton. 

2.  A  French  gold  coin  of  3s.  4d.  sterling.     [Mot 


used. 


Encyc. 
[L.  scutella,  a    dish.      See 


SeO'TEL-LA-TED, 

Scuttle.] 

Formedlike  a  pan;  divided  into  small  surfaces; 

as,  the  scutelluted  bone  of  a  sturgeon.      Woodward. 
SCU-TI-BRANCH'I-ATE,  a.      A  term   applied   to  a 

molluscous  animal  covered  by  a  shell,  in  the  manner 

of  a  shield. 
Sefj'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  scutum,  a  buckler,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  ;i  buckler  or  shield. 
SCO'TI-PED,  ji.     [L.  scutum  and  pes.] 

One  of  a  family  of  birds  which  have  the  anterior 

part  of  the  legs  covered  with  segments  of  horny 

rings,  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  groove.    Brande. 
SCUT'TLE,  7i.     [L.  scutella,  a  pan   or  saucer;   W. 

ysgudell;  Sax.  scutel,  scultel,  a  dish.] 

A  broad,  shallow  basket ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  dish. 
SCUT'TLE,   71.      [Fr.   ccoutille ;   Arm.   scoutilh;    Sp. 

escotilla ;  Sax.  scyttel,  a  bolt  or  bar  ;  scyttan,  to  bolt, 

to  shut.     See  Shut.] 

1.  In  ships,  a  small  hatchway  or  open:ng  in  the 
deck,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid 
for  covering  it ;  also,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom 
of  a  ship,  and  through  the  coverings  of  her  hatch- 
ways, &c. 

2.  A  square  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  a 
lid. 

3.  [from  scud,  and  properly  scuddle.]  A  quick 
pace  ;  a  short  run.  Spectator. 

SCUT'TLE,  v.  i.    To  run  with  affected  precipitation. 

Arbuthnot. 
SCUT'TLE,  v.   t.     [from   the   noun.]     To   cut  large 

holes  through  the  bottom,  deck,  or  sides,  of  a  ship 

for  any  purpose. 
2.  To  sink  by  making  holes  through  the  bottom ; 

as,  to  scuttle  a  ship. 
SCUT'TLE-BUTT,  )  n.    A  butt  or  cask  with  a  large 
SCUT'TLE-CaSK,  j      hole  in  it,  used  to  contain  tt:e 

fresh  water  for  daily  use  in  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

SCUT'TLXD,  pp.    Having  holes  made  in  the  bottom 

or  sides  ;  sunk  by  means  of  cutting  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom or  sides. 
SCUT'TLE-FISH,  71.    The  cuttle-Ssh,  so  called.    [See 

Cuttle-Fish.] 
SCUT'TLING,  ppr.    Cutting  holes  in  the  bottom  or 

sides  ;  sinking  by  such  holes. 
SCSTHE,  71.     [Sax.  sithe  ;   D.  seissm ;  Ch.  isn,  Syr. 

j~a.,  Ar.  iX*J>  hatiada,  to   reap;   deriv.   Ar    a 

sickle;  Sam.  'Y'fliV  to  reap;   Eth.  KJVX  attad, 
to  reap,  and  deriv.  a  sickle;  Heb.  and  Ch.   "ispa, 
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SEA 

from  the  same  root,  an  ax.  These  verbs  seem  to  lie 
the  same,  with  different  prefixes,  and  from  this  evi- 
dently is  derived  sytkc,  which  would  be  a  better 
spelling  than  .scythe.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  mowing  grass,  or  cutting 
grain  or  other  vegetables.  It  consists  of  a  long 
curving  blade,  with  a  sharp  edge,  made  fast  to  a  han- 
dle, which,  in  New  England,  is  called  a  snath,  and 
which  is  bent  into  a  convenient  form  for  swinging 
the  blade  to  advantage.  The  blade  is  hung  to  the 
snath  at  an  acute  angle. 

In  mythology,  Saturn  or  Time  is  represented  with 
a  scythe,  the  emblem  of  destruction. 

2.  The  curved,  sharp  blade  used  anciently  in  war 
chariots. 

SCV'FHE,  v.  t.     To  mow.     [JVbt  in  use.]  Shak. 

SC?TH'KD,  a.    Armed  with  scythes,  as  a  chariot. 

SCYTHE'MAN,?i.    One  who  uses  a  scythe;  a  mower. 

SCYTH'[-AN,  (sith'e-an,)  a.  Pertaining  to  Scythia,  a 
name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  Europe 
adjoining  to  Asia. 

SCYTH'I-AN,  n.     [See  Scot.]     A  native  of  Scythia. 

SDaIN,  for  Disdain.     [It.  sdegnare.]     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

SDEIN'FUL,  (sdane'-,)  for  Disdainful.       Spenser. 

SEA,  (see,)  n.  [Sax.  see,  secge;  G.  see  ;  D.  zee;  Sw. 
si3,  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  pool ;  Basque,  sah ;  contracted 
from  scegf  seeg.  Hence  Sax.  garsegc,  garsecge,  gar- 
segg,  the  ocean.  This  word,  like  lake,  signifies,  pri- 
marily, a  seat,  set,  or  lay,  a  repository,  a  basin.] 

1.  A  large  basin,  cistern,  or  laver  which  Solomon 
made  in  the  temple,  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than 
six  thousand  gallons.  This  was  called  the  brazen 
sea,  and  used  to  hold  water  for  the  priests  to  wash 
themselves.     1  Kings  vii.    2  Chron.  iv. 

2.  A  large  body  of  w  iter,  nearly  inclosed  by  land, 
as  the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  as,  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  Seas  are  properly  branches  of  the  ocean,  and 
upon  the  same  level.  Large  bodies  of  water  inland, 
and  situated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  are  lakes. 
The  appellation  of  sea,  given  to  the  Caspian  Lake, 
is  an  exception,  and  not  very  correct.  So  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  is  called  a  sea,  from  the  Greek. 

3.  The  ocean  ;  as,  to  go  to  sea.  The  fleet  is  at  .sea, 
or  on  the  high  seas. 

4.  A  wave  ;  a  billow ;  a  surge.  The  vessel  shipped 
a.  sea. 

5.  The  swell  of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest,  or  the  di- 
rection of  the  waves  ;  as,  we  head  the  sea. 

G.  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor ;  as,  a 
sea  of  blood. 
7.  A  rough  or  agitated  place  or  element. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

Half  seas  over;  half  drunk.     [j3  low  phrase.] 

Spectator. 
On  the  high  seas ;  in  the  open  sea,  the  common 
highway  of  nations. 
SEA'-A-NEM'O-NE,  7i.*  A  popular  name  of  the  Ac- 
tinia. Dana. 
SEA'-aPE,  71.     [sea  and  ape.]    The  name  given  to  a 
marine  animal  which  plays  tricks  like  an  ape.    The 
name  is  applied  by  some  to  the  sea-otter. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
SEA'-BANK,  n.    [sea  and  banlc]    The  sea-shore. 

Sliak. 
2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 
SeA'-BAR,  n.     [sea  and  Jar.]     The  sea-swallow. 

Johnson. 
SEA'-BAT,  n.    [sea  and  bat.]    A  sort  of  flying  fish. 

Cotgrave. 
SeA'-BaTH-£D,  a.     [sea and  batlie.]     Bathed,  dipped, 

jir  washed  in  the  sea.  Sandys. 

SEA'-BEAR,  7i.  [sea  and  bear.]  An  animal  of  the 
bear  kind  that  frequents  the  sea  ;  the  white  or  polar 
bear. 

2.  A  name  of  several  species  of  the  seal  family,  as 
the  ursine  seals,  of  the  genus  Arctocephalus  of  F. 
Cuvien  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-BEARD,  n.     [sea  and  beard.]     A  marine  plant, 

Conferva  rupestris,  growing  in  dense  tufts.       Lee. 
SE.V-BeAST,  7i.     [sea  and  beast.]     A  beast  or  mon- 
strous animal  of  the  sea.  Milton. 
SEA'-BEAT,          )  a.     [sea  and  beat.]     Beaten  by  the 
SeA'-BeAT-EN.  i     sea  ;  lashed  by  the  waves. 

Along  the  sea-beat  shore.  Pope. 

SEA'-BoARD,  1 77.    [.sea  and   Fr.  bord,  side.]     The 

Se.V-BoRD,     \      sea-shore. 

SeA'-BoARD,  adv.     Toward  the  sea. 

SeA'-BoAT,  7i.  [sea  and  boat.]  A  term  applied  by 
seamen  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to  her  qualities  in 
had  weather  ;  as,  a  good  sea-boat.  Brande. 

SeA'-BCRD,  \  a.     [sea  and  Fr.  bord,  border.] 

SeA'-BORD'ER-ING,  j  Bordering  on  the  sea  or 
_ocean. 

SEA'-BORN,  a.  [sea  and  007-77.]  Born  of  the  sea  ; 
produced  by  the  sea;  as,  Neptune  and  his  sea-born 
niece.  Waller. 

2.  Born  at  sea. 

SEA'-BOUND,  \  a.     [sea    and   bound.]     Bounded 

SF..V-BOUND-ED,  j     by  the  sea. 

SeA'-BOY,  71.  [.sea  and  boy.]  A  boy  employed  on 
shipboard 
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SEA'-BREACH,  71.  [sea  and  breach.]  Irruption  of 
_the  sea  by  breaking  the  banks.  L'Estrange. 

SeA'-BReAM,  71.     [sea  and   bream.]      A  sea-fish  of 
the  genus   Pagellus,  (Spams,  Linn.,)  growing  to  the 
length  of  from  lb'  to  20  inches,  and  used  for  food. 
Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-BREEZE,  77.  [sea  and  breeze.]  A  wind  or  cur- 
rent of  air  blowing  from  the  sea  upon  land  :  for  the 
most  part  blowing  during  the  day  only,  and  subsid- 
ing at  night. 

SEA'-BUILT,  (se'bilt,)  a.  [sea  and  built.]  Built  for 
the  sea  ;  as,  sea-built  forts,  (ships.)  J>ryden. 

SEA'-€AB-BAGE,  n.  [sea  and  cabbage.]  A  name  of 
various  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  as  Brassica  ole- 
racea  and  Crambe  inaritiina.  Encyc.     Miller. 

SEA'-€ALF,  71.  [sea  and  calf.]  A  marine  animal, 
Jhe  common  seal. 

SeA'-€AP,  re.  [sea  and  cap.]  A  cap  made  to  be 
worn  at  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-eAP-TAIN,  77.    The  captain  of  a  ship.    Shak. 

SEA'-€ARD,  11.  [sea  and  card.]  The  mariner's  card 
or  compass. 

SEA'-€ARP,  71.  [sea  and  carp. ]  A  spotted  fish  living 
among  Tocks  ana  stones.  Johnson. 

SeA^-CHANGE,  re.  [sea  and  change.]  A  change 
wrought  by  the  sea. 

SEA'-CHART,  77.  [sea  and  chart]  A  chart  or  map 
on  which  the  lines  of  the  shore,  isles,  shoals,  har- 
bors, &.C,  ase  delineated. 

Note.  —  This  word  has  become  useless,  as  we  now 
use  chart  for  a  representation  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
map  for  a  representation  of  the  land. 

SEA'-CIR-CLBD,  (se'sur-kld,)  a.  [sea  and  circle.] 
.Surrounded  by  the  sea.  Sandys. 

SEA'-CoAL,  it.  [sra  and  coal.]  Coal  brought  by 
sea  ;  a  vulgar  name  for  mineral  coal,  in  distinction 
from  Charcoal.  Johnson. 

SeA'-CoAST,  7t.  [sea  and  coast.]  The  shore  or  bor- 
der of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

SEA'-eOB,n.  [sea  and  cob.]  A  sea-fowl,  called  also 
Sea-Glll. 

Sf.A'-CoLE'WORT,  77.    Sea-cabbage,  which  see. 

SeA'-COM-PASS,  (-kum-pass,)  71.  [.sea  and  compass.] 
The  mariner's  card  and  needle  ;  the  compass  con- 
structed for  use  at  sea.  Camden. 

SEA'-GOOT,  7t.  [sea  and  coot.]  A  sea  fowl,  Fulica 
marina. 

SeA'-€OR'MO-RANT,  77.  [sea  and  cormorant.]  The 
_sea-crow  or  sea-drake,  Corvus  marinus. 

SeA'-GOW,  77.     [sea  and  cow.]     The  manatee,  a  ceta- 
ceous herbivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Manatus. 
[See  Manatee  and  Manatus.]  Brande.     Partington. 
2.  Also,  the  name   sometimes  given  to  the  sea- 
horse, walrus,  or  morse,  which  see. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.     Partin gton. 

SeA'-€RoW,  n.  [sea  and  crow.]  A  sea-fowl  of  the 
gull  kind  ;  the  mire-crow  or  pewet-gull.       P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-DEV-/L,  77.  [sea  and  devil.]  A  large,  cartilagi- 
nous fish,  of  the  genus  Cycloptera,  belonging  to  the 
Ray  family.  Brande. 

2.  The  fishing-frog,  or  frog-fish,  of  the  genus  Lophi- 
us  ;  a  fish  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  tadpole, 
growing  to  a  large  size,  with  a  head  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Partington. 

SEA'-DOG,  77.  [sea  and  dog.]  A  fish,  perhaps  the 
shark.  Pope.     Roscommon. 

2.  The  sea-calf  or  common  seal. 

SEA'-DRAG-ON,  77.  [sea  and  dragon.]  A  marine 
monster  caught  in  England  in  1749,  resembling,  in 
some  degree,  an  alligator,  but  having  two  large  fins 
which  served  for  swimming  or  flying.  It  had  two 
legs  terminating  in  hoofs,  like  those  of  an  ass.  Its 
body  was  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  and  it 
had  five  rows  of  teeth.     [tin.]  Oent.  Mag. 

SEA'-eA-GLE,  n.  [sea  and  ea^e.l  A  bird  of  the 
eagle  kind,  so  named  from  being  often  found  on  the 
sea-coast;  also  called  the  White-tailed  or  Cine- 
reous Eagle,  Falco  or  Aquila  albicilla.      Jardine. 

SeA'-eAR,  77.  [sea  and  car.]  A  scutibranchiate 
gastropodous  mollusk  with  a  univalve  shell,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Haliotis,  remarkable  for  the  splendid 
colors  (principally  green  and  violet)  of  the  interior, 
and  a  row  of  small  holes  pierced  through  one  side  ; 
so  named  from  resembling  in  form  the  cartilage  of 
the  human  ear.  Haldeman. 

SEA'-EEL,  71.  [sea  and  eel.]  An  eel  caught  in  salt 
water  ;  the  conger. 

SEA'-EGG,  71.  [sea  and  egg.]  A  name  given  to  sea- 
urchins  or  sea-hedgehogs,  when  stripped  of  their 
spines.  Dana. 

SEA'-EL'E-PHANT,ti.*  [sea  and  elephant]  An  ani- 
mal of  the  seal  family,  Macrorhinus  proboscideus  of 
F.  Cuvier,also  called  Elephant  Seal.  It  attains  to 
th^  length  of  20,25,  and  even  30  feet,  with  a  circum- 
fe.ence  of  from  15  to  18  feet.  The  nose  of  the  adult 
male  is  capable  of  being  elongated  into  a  proboscis 
of  about  a  foot  in  length.  This  species  is  found  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  considered  an  object 
of  great  commercial  importance. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-EN-CIR'CLED,  (-sur'kld,)  a.  [sea  and  encir- 
cled.]     Encompassed  by  the  sea.  Thomson. 

SEA'-"FAR-ER,  77.  [sea  and  fare.]  One  that  follows 
the  seas  ;  a  mariner  Pope. 
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SEA'-FAR-ING,  a.  [Supra.]  Following  the  business 
of  a  seaman  ;  customarily  employed  in  navigation. 

Jirbulhnot. 

SeA'-FEN-NEL,  77.  [sea  and  fennel]  The  same  as 
Samphire. 

SEA'-FiGIIT,  (-fite,)  71.  [sea  and  fight]  An  engage- 
ment between  ships  at  sea  ;  a  naval  action.  Bacon. 

SeA'-FISH,  77.  [sea  and  fish,]  Any  marine  fish ; 
any  fish  that  lives  usually  in  stilt  water. 

SeA'-FOWL,  it.  [sea  and  fowl.]  A  marine  fowl  ; 
any  bird  that  lives  by  the  sea,  and  procures  its  footl 
from  salt  water.  Pope. 

SEA'-FOX,  77.*  A  fish  of  the  shark  family,  Alopias 
Vulpes,  also  called  Fox-Shark.  It  is  named  from 
the  form  of  its  tail,  the  under  lobe  being  very  small, 
and  the  upper  long  and  slightly  curved  upward  like 
a  scythe.  It  frequently  measures  13  feet  in  length, 
including  the  tail,  which  is  then  more  than  5  feet  long. 
Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-GaGE,  71.  [sea  and  gage.]  The  depth  that  a 
vessel  sinks  in  the  water.  Encyc. 

SEA'-GAR-LAND,  71.     [sea  and  garland.]     A  plant. 

SeA'-GIR-DL£S,  (se'gur-dlz,)  71.  [sea  and  girdle.] 
A  son  of  sea-plant.  Johnson. 

SEA'-GIRT,  (-gurt,)  a.  [sea  and  girt]  Surrounded 
by  the  water  of  the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as,  a  sea-girt  isle. 

Milton. 

SEA'-GOD,  n.  [sea  and  god.]  A  marine  deity;  a 
fabulous  being  supposed  to  preside  over  the  ocean  or 
sea  ;  as  Neptune. 

SEA'-GOWN,  71.  [sea  and  gown.]  A  gown  or  gar- 
ment with  short  sleeves,  worn  by  mariners.    Shak. 

SEA'-GRASS,  77.  [sea  and  grass.]  A  plant  growing 
on  the  sea-shore  ;  an  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Jtuppia.  Lee. 

SEA'-GREEN,  a.  [sea  and  green.]  Having  the  color 
of  sea-water  ;  being  of  a  faint  green  color. 

Locke.     Pope. 

SEA'-GREEN,  77.    The  color  of  sea-water. 
2.  A  plant,  the  saxifrage. 

SEA'-GULL,  71.  [.sea  and  gull.]  A  sea-fowl  of  the 
genus  Larus ;  a  species  of  gull ;  called  also  Sea- 
_Crow. 

SeA'-HaRE,  77.  [sea  and  hare.]  A  marine  tecti- 
branchiate,  gastropodous  mollusk,  having  the  edges 
of  the  font  surrounding  the  back  and  capable  of  be- 
ing reflected  upon  it.  It  has  four  tentacles,  the  upper 
pair  of  which  are  hollowed  out  like  the  ears  of  a 
hare,  whence  the  name.  The  shell  is  null  or  incom- 
plete, and  internal.  The  animal  secretes  an  acrid 
humor.  It  is  of  the  genus  Aplysia  or  Laplysia  of 
Linnaeus.  Kirbtj.     P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-HEDGE'HOG,  n.  The  sea-urchin  ;  a  species  of 
Echinus,  so  called  from  its  prickles,  which  resemble 
in  some  measure  those  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

Carew. 

SEA'-HEN,  77.  [sea  and  hen.]  A  name  of  the  Fool 
_ish  or  Lesser  Guillemot,  Uria  Trotle.       Ed.  Encyc. 

SeA'-HOG,  71.  [sea  and  hog.]  The  porpoise,  which 
see. 

SEA'-HOL-LY,  77.  [sea  and  hoily.]  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Eryngium.  Lee. 

SEA'-HoLM,  71.     [sea  and  Dan.  holm,  an  isle.] 

1.  A  small,  uninhabited  isle. 

_  2.  Sea-holly.  Careic. 

SeA'-HORSE,  71.*  [sea  and  horse.]  In  zoology,  the 
morse  or  walrus,  a  species  of  Trichechus. 

Jardine's  Nat  Lib. 

2.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horse.       Dryden, 

3.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Hippocampus,  (Syngnathvts, 
Linn.,)  allied  to  the  needle-fish  or  pipe-fish,  and  hav- 
Hlg  a  prehensile  tail.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-KaLE,  77.  A  name  of  several  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Brassica?,  or  cabbage  tribe,  as  the  Bras- 
sica oleracea,  and  Crambe  maritima  ;  sea-cabbage  ; 
sea-colevvort.  Tally. 

SEA'-LARK,  71.  A  bird  of  the  sandpiper  kind  ;  the 
pu  rr. 

2.  A  bird  of  the  dotterel  kind  ;  the  ringed  dotterel 
or  plover. 

SeA'-LEGS,  77.  pi.  [sea  and  leg.]  The  ability  to 
walk  on  a  ship's  deck  when  pitching  or  rolling. 

7"ottn7. 

SeA'-LEM-ON,  71.  [sea  and  lemon.]  A  marine,  nil- 
dibranchiate,  gastropodous  mollusk,  of  the  genus 
Doris,  having  an  oval  body,  convex,  marked  with 
numerous  punctures,  and  of  a  lemon  color. 

P.  Cyc.     Enn/c. 

SEA'-LEOP-ARD,  (-lep-erd,)  71.     [sea  and    leopard.] 
An  animal  of  the  seal  family,  of  the  genus  Stenorhyn- 
chus  of  F.  Cuvier,  found  in  the  South  Shetland  and    j 
South  Orkney  Islands,  near  the  antarctic  circle;  so    . 
named  from  being  spotted  like  the  leopard. 

Jardine's  Nat  Lib. 

SEA'-LET-TER,  77.  A  paper  from  the  custom-house, 
specifying  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo  on 
board 'of  ships  on  a  foreign  voyage,  their  destina- 
tion, &.C.  Boueier. 

SeA'-LIKE,  a.    [sea  and  like.]     Resembling  the  sea. 

77tOO'St!7l. 

SEA'-LI-ON,  71.*  [sea  and  Hon.]  A  name  given  by 
voyagers  to  various  seals  of  large  dimensions,  as  tbo 
sea-elephant.  The  name  is  particularly  applied  to 
certain  large,  earless  seals,  with  manes  somewhat 
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like  those  of  the  lion,  and  belonging  to  the  genus 
Platyrhynchus  of  F.  Cuvier. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib.     P.  Cyc. 

SeA'-MAID,  n.  [sea  and  maid.]  The  mermaid.  [See 
Mermaid,]  Shak. 

2.  A  sea-nymph. 

SeA'-MALL,  (se'mal,) )  n.    A  sea-fowl,  a  species  of 

SeA'-MEW,  (se'mu,)    \      gull  or  Larus. 

SEA'MAN,  n.  [sea  and  man.]  A  sailor;  a  mariner  ; 
a  man  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ships  at  sea. 

2.  By  way  of  distinction,  a  skillful  mariner  ;  also,  a 
man  who  is  well  versed  in  the  art  of  navigating 
ships.  In  this  sense,  it  is  applied  both  to  officers  and 
common  mariners. 

3.  Merman,  the  male  of  the  mermaid.  [Little 
used.]  Locke. 

Se.VMAN-LTKE,  a.    Like  a  skillful  seaman. 

SEA'MAN-SHIP,  h.  The  skill  of  a  good  seaman  ;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  managing  and  navigat- 
ing a  ship  ;  applicable  both  to  officers  and  to  men. 
Naoal.  skill  is  the  art  of  managing  a  fleet,  particularly 
in  an  engagement;  a  very  different  thing  from  sea- 
manship. 

SeA'-MARGE,  n.    The  shore  or  border  on  the  sea. 

Shak. 

SeA'-MARK,  n.  [sea  and  mark.]  Any  elevated  ob- 
ject on  land  which  serves  for  a  direction  to  mariners 
in  entering  a  harbor,  or  in  sailing  along  or  approach- 
ing a, coast;  a  beacon;  as  a  light-house,  a  moun- 
tain, &c.  Encyc. 

SeA'-ME  W,  (-mu,)  n.  A  sea-fowl,  a  species  of  gull  or 
_Larus. 

SEA'-MON-STER,  n.  [sea  and  monster.]  A  huge 
rnarine  animal.     Lam.  iv. 

SeA'-MOSS,  ».  [sea  and  moss.]  A  name  given  to 
coral.     [See  Coral.] 

SeA'-MOUSE,  n.  [sea  and  mouse.]  A  dorsibvan- 
chiate  annelid,  of  the  genus  Aphrodita  of  Linnsus. 

P.  Cyc. 

SeA'-Na'VEL-WORT,  n.  [sea,  navel,  and  wort.]  An 
herb  growing  in  Syri~,  which  is  said  to  effect  great 
cures  of  diseases.     [L.  androsace.]  Johnson. 

SeA'-NEE-DLE,  n.  [sea  and  needle.]  A  name  of 
the  gar  or  garfish,  of  the  genus  Esox.  This  fish  has 
a  slender  body,  with  long,  pointed  jaws,  and  a  forked 
tail.  Its  back  is  of  a  fine  green  color,  and  when  in 
the  water,  its  culors  are  extremely  beautiful. 

SEA'-NET-TLE,  7i.  [sea  and  nettle.]  A  popular  name 
of  certain  Medusa?,  which  have  the  property  of  sting- 
ing when  touched.  Dana. 

SEA'-NURS-£D,  (se'nurst,)  a.  [sea  and  nursed.] 
_Nursed  by  the  sea.  J.  Barlow. 

SeA'-NYMPH,  (se'nimf,)  n.  [sea  and  nymph.]  A 
nymph  or  goddess  of  the  sea.  Broome. 

SeA'-ON'ION,  (se'un-yun,)  n.  [sea  and  onion/]  A 
_plant,  squill,  Scilla  maritima.  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-OOZE,  «.  [sea  and  ooze.]  The  soft  mud  on  or 
rtear  the  sea-shore.  Mortimer. 

SEA'-OT-TER,  ft.  [sea  and  otter.]  An  aquatic,  car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  otter  kind,  belonging  to  the 
sub-genus  Enhydra  of  Fleming.  It  is  found  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  sometimes  three  hundred  miles 
from  laud,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  skin,  which 
has  a  fine,  close  fur.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-OWL,  ft.  [sea  and  owl.]  Another  name  of  the 
lump-fish.  Booth. 

SeA'-PAD,  ft.     The  star-fish.  Johnson. 

SeA'-PAN-THER,  n.  [sea  and  panther.]  A  fish  like 
a  lamprey.  Johnson. 

SisA'-PHEAS-ANT,  (-fez-ant,)  n.  [sea  and  pheasant.] 
The  pin-tail  duck,  Dafila  caudacuta.  P.  Cyc. 

SEA'-PTE,   j  7i.     [sea  and  pie,  pica.]     A  sea-fowl  of 

SeA'-P5E,  \  the  genus  Hcematopus,  and  grallic  or- 
der; called,  also,  the  Oyster-Catcher,  from  its 
thrusting  its  beak  into  oysters  when  open,  and  tak 
ing  out  the  animal. 

SEA'-PTE,  (se'pl,)  n.  [sea  and  pie.]  A  dish  of  food 
consisting  of  paste  and  meat  boiled  together  ;  so 
named  because  common  at  sea. 

SeA'-PIeCE,  ft.  [sea  and  piece.]  A  picture  repre- 
senting a  scene  at  sea.  Addison. 

SeA'-PIKE,  n.  [sea  and  pike.]  A  sea-fish  of  the 
genus  Belone  of  Cuvier,  allied  to  the  pike,  and  so 
named  lrom  its  resemblance  to  that  fish  ;  commonly 
^called  Garfish.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEA'-PLANT,  71.  [sea  and  plant.]  A  plant  that  grows 
in  salt  water,  as  the  fuens,  Sec. 

SeA'-POOL,  71.     [sea  and  pool.]     A  lake  of  salt  water. 

Spenser. 

SeA'PoRT,  ft.  [sea  and  port.]  A  harbor  near  the 
sea,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  by  a  hay. 

2.  A  city  or  town  situated  on  a  harbor,  on  or  near 
the  sea.  We  call  a  town  a  seaport,  instead  of  a  sea- 
port town. 

SeA'-RE-SEM'BLING,  a.    Like  the  sea ;  sea-like. 

Sandys. 

SE  A'-RISK,  71.  [sea  and  risk.]  Hazard  or  risk  at  sea ; 
danger  of  injury  or  destruction  by  the  sea. 

SEA'-ROB-BER,  7i.  [sea  and  robber.]  A  pirate;  one 
that  robs  on  the  high  seas. 

SeA'-ROCK-ET,ti.  A  cruciferous  plant  of  the  genus 
Cakile  or  Bunias,  growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

Loudon. 


Se  A'ROOM,  7i.  [sea  and  room.]  Ample  space  or  dis- 
tance from  land,  shoals,  or  rocks,  sufficient  for  a 
ship  to  drive  or  scud  without  danger  of  shipwreck. 

Totten. 

SeA'-RoV-ER,  7t.  [sea  and  rover.]  A  pirate  ;  one 
that  cruises  for  plunder. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  that  is  employed  in  cruising  for 
plunder. 

SeA'-RoV-ING,  a.     Wandering  on  the  ocean. 

SEA'-RUFF,  n.     A  kind  of  sea  fish.       [L.  orphus.] 

Johnson. 

SeA'-SCOR'PI-ON,  ti.  [sea  and  scorpio?i.]  A  salt- 
water fish,  Cottus  scorpius,  allied  to  the  River  Bull- 
head, and  having  the  head  armed  with  spines. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  sometimes  exceeds  a  foot 
in  length.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-SER-PENT,  7t.*  [sea  and  serpent.]  A  huge  an- 
imal like  a  serpent,  inhabiting  the  sea.        Guthrie. 

SEA'-SERV-ICE,  7i.  [sea  and  s*7-m'ce.]  Naval  ser- 
vice ;  service  in  the  navy  or  in  ships  of  war. 

SeA'-SHaIUC,  n.  [sea  and  shark.]  A  ravenous  sea- 
jish  ;  the  shark.  Shak. 

SeA'-SHELL,  71.  [sea  and  shell.]  A  marine  shell ; 
a  shell  that  grows  in  the  sea.  Mortimer. 

SeA'-SIIoRE,  71.  [sea  and  shore.]  The  coast  of  the 
sea ;  the  land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

Locke. 

SeA'SICK,  a.  [sea  and  sick.]  Affected  with  sickness 
or  nausea  by  means  of  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  a 
_yessel.  Dryden.     Swift. 

SeA'SICK-NESS,  7i.  The  sickness  or  nausea  occa- 
sioned by  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  a  ship  in  an 
agitated  sea. 

SeA'SIDE,  re.  [sea  and  side.]  The  land  bordering 
on  the  sea  ;  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or  near 
_it.  Scripture.     Pope. 

SeA'-STSR,  71.  [sea  and  star.]  The  star-fish,  a  ma- 
rine, radiate  animal,  called  technically  listerias. 

SeA'-SUR-GEON,  «.  [sea  and  surgeon.]  A  surgeon 
^employed  on  shipboard.  Wiseman. 

SeA'-SUR-ROUND'ED,  a,  [sea  and  surround.]  En- 
compassed by  the  sea. 

SeA'-SWAL-LoW,  n.  [sea  and  swallow.]  The  com- 
mon tern,  Sterna  Hirumio.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Also,  a  provincial  name   of  the  storm  petrel, 
Thalassidroma  (Procellaria,  Linn.)  pelagica. 

P.  Cyc. 

SeA'-TERM,  ti.  [sen  and  term.]  A  word  or  term 
used  appropriately  by  seamen,  or  peculiar  to  the  art 
of  navigation. 

SeA'-THIeF,  (se'theef,)  n.  [sea  and  thief.]  A  pi- 
rate. Bp.  of  Chichester. 

SEA'-ToAD,  7i.  [sea  and  toad.]  An  ugly  fish,  so 
galled.  Cotgrave. 

SeA'-TORN,  a.    [sea  and  torn.]    Torn  by  or  at  sea. 

Browne. 

SEA'-TOSS-ED,  (se'tost,)  a.  [sea  arid  tossed.]  Tossed 
by  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'-TRAV'EL-ING,  ii.     Traveling  by  sea  voyages. 

SEA'-li'NI-€ORN,  ti.    A  name  of  the  narwhal. 

Brande. 

SeA'-TJR-CHIN,  n.  [sea  and  urchin.]  One  of  a  ge- 
nus of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus,  of  many  spe- 
cies. The  body  is  roundish,  covered  with  a  bony 
crust,  and  often  set  with  movable  prickles.  The  sea- 
urchins  belong  to  the  fourth  division  of  animals,  the 
Radiata.  Sea-hedgehog  is  another  of  these  animals, 
and,  when  stripped  of  the  spines,  they  are  often 
called  Sea-Eggs.     [See  also  Echinus.]  Dana. 

SEA'-WALL-ED,  a.  [sea  and  walled.]  Surrounded 
or  defended  by  the  sea.  Shak. 

SEA'WARD,  a.  [sea  and  ward.]  Directed  toward 
_the  sea.  Donne. 

SeA'WARD,  adv.     Toward  the  sea.  Drayton. 

SeA'-WA-TER,  ft.  [sea  and  water.]  Water  of  the 
sea  or  ocean,  which  is  salt.  Bacon. 

SeA'-WEED,  71.  [sea  and  weed.]  A  marine  plant  of 
the  genus  Fucus,  used  as  manure,  and  for  making 
glass  and  soap.  A  common  name  for  the  marine 
alga?,  and  some  other  plants  growing  in  salt  water. 

SEA'-WITH'WIND,  ii.     Bindweed. 

SeA'-WOLF,  7i.  [sea  and  wolf.  See  Wolf.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Anarrhicas,  also  called  Wolf-Fish  and 
Cat-Fish,  found  in  northern  seas,  about  Greenland, 
Iceland,  Norway,  Scotland,  England,  <fcc.  This  fish 
is  so  named  from  its  fierceness  and  ravenousness.  It 
grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  four  and  even 
seven  feet,  and  feeds  on  crustaceous  animals  and 
shell  fish,  as  well  as  on  common  fish.     Partington. 

2.  The  name  sea-wolf  has  also  been  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  seal,  the  sea-elephant.      Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SeA'-WORM'WOOD,  n.  A  sort  of  wormwood 
growing  by  the  sea,  the  Artemisia  maritima. 

Johnson.    Lee. 

SEA'-W5RN,  a.    Worn  or  abraded  by  the  sea. 

SEA'-WOR-THI-NESS,  77.  The  state  of  being  able  to 
resist  the  ordinary  violence  of  wind  and  weather, 
as  that  of  a  ship.  Kent. 

SeA'-WOR-THY,  a.  [sea  and  worthy.]  Fit  for  a 
voyage ;  worthy  of  being  trusted  to  transport  a 
cargo  with  safety  ;  as,  a  sea-worthy  ship. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  ii.  *  [Sax.  seol,  selc,  syle  ;  Sw.  sidl.] 

The   common  name   for  the  aquatic  carnivorous 
mammals  of  the  family  Phocidae,  corresponding  to 


the  genus  Phoca  of  Linnsus.  Seals  mostly  inhabit 
sea-coasts  and  islands,  particularly  in  the  higher  lat- 
itudes of  both  hemispheres.  They  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  the  water,  but  have  warm  blood,  and 
breathe  only  air.  Their  hind  feet  are  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  same  direction  with  it, 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  fin  ;  the  fore  feet 
are  also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished  each 
with  five  claws.  Some  seals  have  external  ears, 
while  others  are  destitute  of  them  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence  is  the  ground  of  M.  Peron's  distribution  of  them 
into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  earless  seals  or  true 
seals,  and  the  eared  seals  or  otaries.  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  bearing  the  popular  names  of  the 
sea-lion,  the  sea-bear  or  ursine-seal,  the  sea-elephant, 
elephant-seal  or  bottle-nose,  the  bearded  or  great  seal, 
the  monk  seal,  the  crested  seal,  occ.  The  common 
seal,  Calocephalus  vitulinus  of  F.  Cuvier,  (Phuca  vi- 
tulina,  Linn.,)  is  found  in  the  northern  seas  gener- 
ally, on  the  British  and  French  coasts,  &c.  It  is 
covered  with  short,  stiff,  thickset  hair,  has  no  exter- 
nal ears,  and  is  usually  from  three  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  length.  Seals  are  much  sought  after  fortheir  skins 
and  fur,  and  also  for  their  oil,  which  in  some  species 
is  very  abundant.  P.  Cyc.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  H.  [Sax.  sigcl,  sigle;  G.  siegel;  D. 
zegel;  Dan.  seigl,  segl;  Fr.  sceau ;  Arm.  syell ;  L. 
sigillum  ;  It.  sigillo  ;  Sp.  sigilo.  It  is  uncertain  what 
was  the  original  signification  of  seal,  whether  an  im- 
age, or  some  ornament.  In  Saxon,  the  word  signi- 
fies a  necklace,  or  ornament  for  the  neck,  a  stud  or 
boss,  a  clasp,  and  a  seal.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  or  other  hard  substance,  usu- 
ally round  or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some 
image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend  or  inscrip- 
tion. This  is  used  by  individuals,  corporate  bodies, 
and  states,  for  making  impressions  on  wax  upon  in- 
struments of  writing,  as  an  evidence  of  their  authen- 
ticity. The  king  of  England  has  his  great  seal  and 
his  privy  seal.  Seals  are  sometimes  worn  in  rings. 
[See  also  Privy  Seal  and  Great  Seal.] 

2.  The  wax  set  to  an  instrument,  and  impressed  or 
stamped  with  a  seal.  Thus  we  give  a  deed  under 
hand  and  seal.  Wax  is  generally  used  in  sealing  in- 
struments, but  other  substances  may  be  used. 

3.  The  wax  or  wafer  that  makes  fast  a  letter  or 
other  paper. 

4.  Any  act  of  confirmation.  Milton. 

5.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  makes  stable  ; 
assurance.     2  Tim.  ii. 

6.  That  which  effectually  shuts,  confines,  or  se- 
cures ;  that  which  makes  fast.     Rev.  xx. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  v.  t.  [Sw.  bcsegla,  forsegla  ;  Dan.  bc- 
segler,  forsegler  ,'  G.  siegcln  ;  D.  zegelen.  The  root 
signifies,  probably,  to  set,  to  fix,  to  impress,  or  to  cut 
or  engrave.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  seal  ;  to  attach  together  with  a 
wafer,  or  with  wax  ;  as,  to  seal  a  letter. 

2.  To  set  or  affix  a  seal  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  ; 
as,  to  seal  a  deed.     Hence, 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  ratify  ;  to  establish. 

And  with  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts'  love.  ShnJc. 

When,  therefore,  I  have  performed  litis,  and  have  seated  to  litem 

this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you  into  Spain.  —  Rom.  xv, 

4.  To  shut  or  keep  close  ;  sometimes  with  up.  Seal 
your  lips  ;  seal  up  your  lips.  Shak. 

Open  your  ears,  and  seal  your  bosom  upon  the  secret  concerns 
of  a  friend.  Dwighl. 

5.  To  make  fast. 

So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulclier  sure,  sealing  the  stone  and 
setting  a  watch.  —  Malt,  xxvii. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  stand- 
ard exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality. 
By  our  laws,  weights  and  measures  are  to  be  scaled 
by  an  officer  appointed  and  sworn  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  leather  is  to  be  sealed  by  a  like  officer,  as  evi- 
dence that  it  has  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Laws  of  Conn. 

7.  To  keep  secret. 

Shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book. —  Dan.  xii.    Is.  vih. 

8.  To  mark,  as  one's  property,  and  secure  from 
danger.     Cant.  iv. 

9.  To  close ;  to  fulfill ;  to  complete ;  with  up. 
Dan.  ix. 

10.  To  imprint  on  the  mind  ;  as,  to  seal  instruc- 
tion.    Job  xxxiii. 

11.  To  inclose;  to  hide;  to  conceal.    Job  xiv. 

12.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain.     Job  xxxvii. 

13.  In  architecture,  to  fix  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in 
a  wall  with  cement,  plaster,  or  other  binding  for  sta- 
rves, hinges,  &c.  Gtcilt. 

SEAL,  (seel,)  7j.  i.    To  fix  a  seal. 

I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.     [  Unusual.}  Shak. 

SeAL'M),  (seeld,)  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  a  seal ; 
fastened  with  a  seal ;  confirmed  ;  closed. 

SeAL'ER,  n.  One  who  seals  ;  an  officer  in  chancery, 
who  seals  writs  and  instruments. 

2.  In  New  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
town  or  other  proper  authority,  to  examine  and  try 
weights  and  measures,  and  set  a  stamp  on  such  as 
are  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the 
State ;   also,   an  officer   who   inspects  leather,  and 
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stamps  such  as  is  good.  These  are  called  scalers  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  scalers  of  leather. 

SeAL'ING,  ppr.  Fixing  a  seal ;  fastening  with  a 
seal  ;  confirming  ;  closing;  keeping  secret,  fixing 
_a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  cement. 

SEAL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  affixing  a  seal. 

2.  In  architecture  the  fixing  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
iron  on  a  wall  with  plaster,  cement,  or  other  binding, 
for  staples,  hinges,  &.c.  OutilU 

3.  [from  seal,  the  animal.]  The  operation  of 
_taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins. 

SEAL'h\'G-VOY-AGE,  n.  A  voyage  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  seals  and  obtaining  their  skins. 

SE  \L'h\"G-WAX,  re.  [seal  and  wax.]  A  compound 
of  the  resin  lac,  with  some  less  brittle  resin,  and  va- 
rious coloring  matters,  used  for  fastening  a  folded 
letter,  and  thus  concealing  the  writing,  and  for  re- 
ceiving impressions  of  seals  set  to  instruments. 
Sealing-wax  is  hard  or  soft,  and  may  be  of  any 
color. 

SEAM,  (seem,)  re.  [Sax.  seam  ;  D.  zoom  ;  G.  saum  ;  Dan. 
s'6m  ;  S  w.  sbm,  a  seam,  a  sutu  re  ;  stiwa,  to  sew.  The  G. 
saum  signifies  a  hem  or  border.  The  word  probably 
signifies  the  uniting  by  sewing.  In  Danish,  sbmmer 
signifies  to  hem,  and  to  beseem,  to  be  seemly,  to  be- 
come, to  be  suitable.  We  see  then  that  seam  and 
seem  are  from  one  root.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
meet,  to  come  or  put  together.  See  Same  and  As- 
semble.    Class  Sm,  No.  33,  40.] 

1.  The  suture  or  uniting  of  two  edges  of  cloth  by 
the  needle.  Vryden. 


2.  The  joint  or  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship's  side 
or  deck;  or  rather  the  intervals  between  the  edges 
of  boards  or  planks  in  a  Moor,  6cc.  The  seams  of 
ships  are  filled  with  oakum,  and  covered  with  pitch. 

3.  In  mines,  a  vein  or  stratum  of  metal,  oar,  coal, 
and  the  like.  Encyc.     Kimvan. 

In  geology,  a  thin  layer  which  separates  strata  of 
greater  magnitude. 

4.  A  cicatrix  or  scar. 

5.  A  measure  of  eight  bushels  of  corn  ;  or  the  ves- 
sel that  contains  it.     [Not  used  in  America.) 

A  scam  of  glass ;  the  quantity  of  120  pounds,  or  24 

st.me  of  five  pounds  each.     [J\Tot  used  in  America.] 
SEAM,  n.     [Sax.  seim ,■  W.  saim.]  [Encyc. 

Tallow  ;  grease  ;  lard.     [Local.]      Shalt.     Dryden. 
SeAM,».  t.    To  form  a  si^Ji  ;    to  sew  or  otherwise 

unite. 
2.  To  mark  with  a  cicatrix  ;  to  scar ;  as,  seamed 

with  wounds.  Pope. 

SEA'MAN.     See  tinder  Sea. 
SeAM'SD,  (seenul,)  ■pp.   Marked  with  seams  ;  having 

seams  or  scars. 
SEAM'ING,    ppr.        Marking    with    scars;     making 

seams. 
SEAM'LESS,  a.     Having  no  seam;   as,  the  seamless 

garment  of  Christ. 
SeAM'-RENT,  b.     [seam  and  rent.]    The  rent  of  a 

seam  ;  the  separation  of  tt  suture. 
SeAM'STER,  n.   One  that  sews  well,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  sew. 
SeAM'STRESS,  re.    [that  is,  seamsteress ;  Sax.  seam- 

cstrc] 
A  woman  whose  occupation  is  sewing. 
SEAM'STRESS-Y,  n.     The  business  of  a  seamstress. 
SeAM'Y,  a.     Having  a  seam ;   containing  seams  or 

jshowing  them.  Shalt. 

SEAN,  (sene,)  re.     A  net.     [See  Seine.] 
SE'ANCE,  (sa'ans,)  re.     [Fr.]     Session,  as   of  some 

public  body. 
SfVPOY   ) 
SP'POY    'l   "'     [Vers,  sipahi ;  Hindoo,  sepahai.] 

A  native  of  India,  in  the  military  service  of  a 
European  power,  and  disciplined  after  the  European 
manner. 
SEAR,  i).  t.  [Sax.  searan\ ;  Gr.arnpc to,  to  dry  ;  fypaivta, 
to  dry,  to  parch  ;  fnpos,  dry  ;  «</>,  the  sun  ;  aeipeio, 
to  dry.     Gtu.  L.  torrco,  in  a  different  dialect.] 

1.  To  burn  to  dryness  and  hardness  the  surface  of 
any  thing;  to  cauterize;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of 
heat  that  changes  the  color  of  the  surface,  or  makes 
it  hurd  ;  as,  to  sear  the  skin  or  fiesh. 

I'm  seared  with  burning  steel.  Rome. 

Sear  is  allied  Jo  scorch  in  signification  ;  but  it  is 
applied  primarily  to  animal  flesh,  and  has  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  heat  in  making  the  surface 
hard.  Scorch  is  applied  to  flesh,  cloth,  or  any  other 
substance,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  effect  of  hard- 
ness. 

2.  To  wither  ;  to  dry.  Shah. 

3.  To  make  callous  or  insensible. 

Having  their  conscience  Beared  with  a  hot  iron.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

To  sear  up ;  to  close  by  searing  or  cauterizing ;  to 
stop. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humor,  find  eear  up  those  of  ill.    Temple. 

SEAR,  a.     Dry  ;  withered.  Milton.     Ray. 

SEARCE,   (sers,)  v.  t.     To  sift;  to  bolt;  to  separate 
the  fine  part  of  meal  from  the  coarse      [Little  used] 

Mortimer. 
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SEARCE,  (sers,)  re.     A  sieve;  a  bolter.     [Little  used.] 
SEAR'CER,  (sers'er,)  re.      One   that   silts  or  bolts. 

[Little  used.] 
SEARCH,    (serch,)   v.   t.     [Fr.   chcrchcr ;    It.  cercare; 

Arm.  kcrchat,  to  seek,  to  ramble.] 

1.  To  look  over  or  through,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing something;  to  explore;  to  examine  by  inspec- 
tion ;  as,  to  search  the  house  for  a  book  ;  to  search  the 
wood  for  a  thief. 

Send  thou   men,  that  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan. — 
Num.  xiii. 

2.  To  inquire  ;  to  seek  for. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.  Milton. 

3.  To  probe  ;  to  seek  the  knowledge  of,  by  feel- 
ing with  an  instrument;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

Shak. 

4.  To  examine ;  to  try  or  put  to  the  test.  Ps. 
exxxix. 

To  search  out;  to  seek  till  found,  or  to  find  by 
seeking  ;  as,  to  search  out  truth.  Watts. 

SEARCH,  (serch, )».  i.  Toseek;  tolookfor;  tomake 
search. 

Once  more  eearch  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  inquiry  ;  to  inquire. 

It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted  the  matter,  and 
searched  into  ail  the  particulars.  Locke. 

To  search  for ;  to  look  for ;  to  seek  ;  to  try  to  find  ; 
as,  to  search  for  a  gentleman  now  in  the  house. 

Shak. 
SEARCH,  (serch,)  re.  A  seeking  or  looking  for  some- 
thing that  is  lost,  or  the  place  of  which  is  unknown, 
with  for  or  after ;  as,  a  search  for  lost  money;  a 
search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  a  search  after 
happiness  or  knowledge. 

2.  Inquiry  ;  a  seeking.  He  spent  his  life  in  search 
of  truth. 

3.  Quest ;  pursuit  fur  finding. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 

Till  my  black  hairs  were  changed  upon  my  chin.  Dryden. 

Right  of  search  ;  in  naval  affairs,  the  right  claimed 
by  one  nation  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  their 
ships  to  enter  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  examine 
their  papers  and  cargo,  to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  vessels  and  the  destination  of  their  cargoes. 

SEARCH'A-BLE,  (serch'a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be 
searched  or  explored.  Cotgrave. 

SEARCH'A-BLE-NESS,re.  The  state  of  being  search- 
able. 

SEARCHED,  (sercht,)  pp.  Looked  over  carefully  ; 
explored  ;  examined. 

SEARCH'ER,  (serch'er,)  re.  One  who  searches,  ex- 
plores, or  examines,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some- 
thing. 

2.  A  seeker  ;  an  inquirer.  Watts. 

3.  An  examiner;  a  trier;  as,  the  Searcher  of 
hearts. 

4.  An  officer  in  London,  appointed  to  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  their 
death.  Qraunt. 

5.  An  officer  of  the  customs,  whose  business  is  to 
search  and  examine  ships  outward  bound,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  prohibited  goods  on  board, 
also  baggage,  goods,  &c. 

6.  An  inspector  of  leather.     [Lncal.] 

7.  In  military  affairs,  an  instrument  for  examining 
ordnance,  to  ascertain  whether  guns  have  any  cav- 
ities in  them.  Encyc. 

8.  An  instrument  used  in  the  inspection  of  butter, 
&c,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  firkins.     [Local.]  Mass. 

SEARCHING,  (serch'ing,)  ppr.  Looking  into  or 
over ;  exploring  ;  examining;  inquiring;  seeking; 
investigating. 

2.  a.  Penetrating;  trying;  close;  as,  a  searching 
discourse. 

SEARCHING,  (serch'ing,)  re.  Examination  ;  severe 
inquisition.     Judges  v. 

SEARCH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  searching  manner. 

SEARCH'ING-NESS,  (serch'ing-ness,)  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  severe  inquiry  or  examination. 

SEARCH'LESS,(serch'Jess,)a.  Inscrutable;  eluding 
search  or  investigation. 

SEARCH'- WAR-RANT,  (serch'-,)  n.  In  law,  a  war- 
rant issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  authorizing 
persons  to  search  houses,  or  other  places  for  stolen 
goods. 

SEAR'-CLOTH,  re.     [Sax.  sar-clath.  sore-c.oth.] 
_  A  cloth  to  cover  a  sore  ;  a  plaster  Mortimer. 

SEAR'-ED,  pp.  or  a.  [from  sear.]  Burnt  on  the  sur- 
face ;  cauterized  ;  hardened. 

SEAR'ED-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  seared,  cau- 
terized, or  hardened ;  hardness;  hence. insensibility. 

Bp.  Hall. 

SEA'S  ON,  (se'zn,)  re.  [Fr.  saison ;  Arm.  sasonn, 
sagiun  ;  Port,  sazam,  sezam,  season,  proper  time, 
state  of  being  seasoned  ;  sazonar,  to  season,  ripen, 
temper,  sweeten,  bring  to  maturity  ;  Sp.  sazon,  sea- 
son, maturity,  taste,  relish  ;  sazonar,  to  season.  The 
primary  sense,  like  that  of  time  and  opportunity,  is 
to  fall,  to  come,  to  arrive,  and  this  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  seize  and  assess ;  to  fall  on,  to  set  on.] 

Season  literally  signifies  that  which  comes  or  ar- 
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rives  ;  and  in  this  general  sense,  is  synonymous  with 
time.     Hence, 

1.  A  fit  or  suitable  time ;  the  convenient  time ; 
the  usual  or  appointed  time  ;  as,  the  messenger  ar- 
rived in  season;  in  good  season.  This  fruit  is  out  of 
season. 

2.  Any  time,  as  distinguished  from  others. 

The  season  prime  for  BWeetest  scents  and  airs.  A/i/ton. 

3.  A  time  of  some  continuance,  but  not  long. 

Thou  alialt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.  —  Acts  xiii. 

4.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  year,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter.     The  season  is  mild  ;  it  is    | 
cold  for  the  season. 


i  their  beauty. 
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We  distinguish  the  season  by  prefixing  its  ap- 
propriate name,  as  the  spnno--season,  sunvmer-Btxt- 
son,  &c. 

To  be  in  season ;  to  be  in  good  time,  or  sufficiently 
early  for  the  purpose. 

To  be  out  of  season ;  to  be  too  late,  beyond  the 
proper  time,  or  beyond  the  usual  or  appointed  time. 

From  the  sense  of  convenience  is  derived  the 
following. 

5.  That  which  matures  or  prepares  for  the  taste  ; 
that  which  gives  a  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  nature,  sleep.  Shak. 

But  in  this  sense,  we  now  use  Seasoning. 
SEA'SON,   (se'zn,)   v.  t.     [Fr.  assaisonncr;  Sp.  and 
Port,  sazonar.] 

1.  To  render  palatable,  or  to  give  a  higher  relish 
to,  by  the  addition  or  mixture  of  another  substance 
more  pungent  or  pleasant ;  as,  to  seastm  meat  with 
salt ;  to  season  any  thing  with  spices.     Lev.  ii. 

2.  To  render  more  agreeable,  pleasant,  or  delight- 
ful ;  to  give  a  relish  or  zest  to  by  something  that  ex- 
cites, animates,  or  exhilarates. 


You  season  still  t 
The  proper  use  ol 


Dryden. 
Tillolson. 


3.  To  render  more  agreeable,  or  less  rigorous  and 
severe;  to  temper;  to  moderate;  to  qualify  by  ad- 
mixture. 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Shak. 

4.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Season  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. 

Taylor. 

5.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to  mature  ; 
to  prepare. 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  seasons  him  an  enemy.  Sliak. 

6.  To  prepare  for  use  by  drying  or  hardening;  to 
take  out  or  suffer  to  escape  the  natural  juices  ;  as,  to 
season  timber. 

7.  To  prepare  or  mature  for  a  climate ;  to  accus- 
tom to  and  enable  to  endure  ;  as,  to  season,  the  body- 
to  a  particular  climate.  Long  residence  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  a  fever,  may  season  strangers. 

SeA'SON,  (se'zn,)  v.  i'.  To  become  mature;  to  grow 
fit  for  use  ;  to  become  adapted  to  a  climate,  as  the 
human  body. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard,  by  the  escape  of  the 
natural  juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other 
substance.  Timber  seasons  well  under  cover  in  the 
air,  and  siiip  limber  seasons  in  salt  water. 

3.  To  betoken  ;  to  savor.     [Obs.]    Bcanm.  t\  Fl. 
SeA'SON-A-BLE,  a.     Opportune;  that  comes,  hap- 
pens, or  is  done  in  good  time,  in  due  season,  or  in 
proper  time  for  the  purpose  ;  as,  a  seasonable  supply 
of  rain. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction.  Ecclus. 

SEA'S  ON- A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Opportuneness  of  time  ; 
the  state  of  being  in  good  time,  or  in  time  conveni- 
ent for  the  purpose,  or  sufficiently  early.    Addison. 

SeA'SON-A-BLY,  ado.  In  due  time;  in  time  conve- 
nient ;  sufficiently  early  ;  as,  to  sow  or  plant  season- 
ably. 

SEA'S ON-AGE,  re.     Seasoning  ;  sauce.     [Mt  used.] 

South. 

SEA'SON-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  seasons. 

Partington. 

SEA'SON-ioD,  (se'znd,)  pp.  or  a.  Mixed  or  sprinkled 
with  something  that  gives  a  relish  ;  tempered  ;  mod- 
erated ;  qualified;  matured  ;  dried  and  hardened. 

SEA'SON-ER.  re.  He  that  seasons;  that  which  sea- 
sons, matures,  or  gives  a  relish. 

SEA'SON-ING,  ppr.  Giving  a  relish  by  something 
added;  moderating;  qualifying;  maturing;  drying 
and  hardening  ;  fitting  by  habit. 

SEA'S  ON-ING,  re.  That  which  is  added  to  any  spe- 
cies of  food,  to  give  it  a  higher  relish  ;  usually,  some- 
thing pungent  or  aromatic,  as  salt,  spices,  or  other 
aromatic  herbs,  acids,  sugar,  or  a  mixture  of  sev- 
eral things.  ArbutltnoL 

2.  Something  added  or  mixed  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  enjoyment ;  as,  wit  or  humor  may  serve 
as  a  seasoning  to  eloquence. 

Political  speculations  arc  of  so  dry  nnd  austere  a  nature,  that 
they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public  without  frequent  sea- 
sonings. Addison. 
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SEA'S  ON  LESS,  a.  Without  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons 

SEAT,  (seet,)  7t.  [It.  sedia;  Sp.  sede,  sitio,  from  L. 
sedcs,  situs  ;  Sw.  sate  ;  Dan.  smde ;  G.  siti ;  D.  zetel, 
zitplaats  ;  W.  siz  ;  Ir.  saidh  ;  W.J  with  a  prefix,  go- 
sod,  whence  gosodi,  to  set.  (See  Set  and  Sit.)  The 
English  seal  retains  the  Roman  pronunciation  of 
situs,  that  is,  sectus.] 

1.  That  on  which  one  sits  ;  a  chair,  bench,  stool, 
or  any  other  thing  on  which  a  person  sits. 

Christ  —  overthrew   the   tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the 
seats  of  them  that  sold  doves.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

2.  The  place  of  sitting  ;  throne  ;  chair  of  state ; 
tribunal ;  post  of  authority ;  as,  the  seat  of  justice  ; 
judgment-sear.. 

3.  Mansion;  residence;  dwelling;  abode;  as, 
Italy  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Greeks  sent  colonies 
to  seek  a  new  seat  in  Gau! 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat.  Dryden. 

4.  Site ;  situation.  The  seat  of  Eden  has  never 
been  incontrovertibly  ascertained. 

5.  That  part  of  a  saddle  on  which  a  person  sits. 

6.  In  horsemanship,  the  posture  or  situation  of  a 
person  on  horseback.  Encye. 

7.  A  pew  or  slip  in  a  church  ;  a  place  to  sit  in. 

8.  The  place  where  a  thing  is  settled  or  estab- 
lished. London  is  the  seat  of  business  and  opulence. 
So  we  say,  the  seat  of  the  muses,  the  seat  of  arts,  the 
seat  of  commerce. 

SEAT,  v.  t.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 
We  seat  ourselves  ;  we  seat  our  guests. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  sealed  but  they  entered  into  a  warm 
debate.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  in  office,  or  a 
place  of  distinction.  He  seated  his  son  in  the  profes- 
sor's chair. 

Then  high  was  King  Richard  seated.  Shale. 

3.  To  settle ;  to  fix  in  a  particular  place  or  coun- 
try. A  colony  of  Greeks  seated  themselves  in  the 
south  of  Italy  ;  another  at  Massilia  in  Gaul. 

4.  To  fix  ;  to  set  firm. 

From  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro, 

They  plucked  the  seated  hills.  Milton. 

5.  To  place  in  a  church  ;  to  assign  seats  to.  In 
New  England,  where  the  pews  in  churches  nre  not 
private  property,  it  is  customary  to  seat  families  for  a 
year  or  .longer  time  ;  that  is,  assign  and  appropriate 
scats  to  their  use. 

6.  To  appropriate  the  pews  in,  to  particular  fami- 
lies ;  as,  to  scat  a  church. 

7.  To  repair  by  making  the  seat  new  ;  as,  to  seat  a 
garment. 

8.  To  settle  ;  to  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  as,  to  seal 
a  country.     [N°L  muck  used.]  Siiik,  Virg. 

SEAT,  v.i.     1  o  rest ;  to  lie  down.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

SeAT'ED,  pp.  Placed  in  a  chair  or  on  a  bench,  &c. ; 
set;  fixed;  settled;  established;  furnished  with  a 
seat. 

SeAT'ING,  ppr.  Placing  on  a  seat;  setting;  set- 
tling ;  furnishing  with  a  seat ;  having  its  seats  as- 
signed to  individuals,  as  a  church. 

SeAVES,  ti.  pi.     [Sw.  sdf;  Dan.  siv;  Heb.  tpD,  suf.] 
Rushes.     [Local.] 

Sf.AV'Y,  a.     Overgrown  with  rushes.     [Local.] 

SE-Ba'CGOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [Low  L.  sebaccus,  from 
sebum,  scvum,  tallow,  W.  saim.  Ciu.  Etli.  scbach, 
fat.] 
Made  of  tallow  or  fat ;  pertaining  to  fat. 
Sebaceous  humor;  a  suet-like  or  glutinous  matter 
secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  serves  to 
defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft.  Coze.     Parr. 

Sebaceous  glands  ;  small  glands  seated  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  under  the  skin,  which  secrete  the  se- 
baceous humor.  Parr. 

SE-BAC'IG,  (-bas'ik,)  a.  [Supra.]  In  chemistry,  per- 
taining to  fat ;  obtained  from  fat ;  as,  the  sebacic 
acid.  Lavoisier. 

SE'KATE,  n.  [Supra.]  In  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  sebacic  acid  and  a  base. 

Hooper.     Lavoisier. 

SE-BES'TEN,  7i.  A  tropical  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the 
genus  Cordia  ;  called  Sebesten  Plum.         P.  Cyc. 

SEB'UN-DY,       /  n.      In   India,   an   irregular    native 

SEB-UN-DEE',  1  soldier,  employed  chiefly  on  reve- 
nue and  police  service.  Mulcom. 

SE-GA'LE,  n.     [L.]     The  ergot  of  rye.  Brande. 

SE'OANT,  a.  [L.  secans,  seco,  to  cut  or  cut  off,  coin- 
ciding with  Eng.  sa?c] 

Cutting  ;  dividing  into  two  parts. 

Se'CANT,  n.  *  [It.  Fr.  and  Sp.  seeante,  supra.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another,  or  divides 
it  into  parts.  The  secant  of  a  circle  is  a  line  drawn 
from  the  circumference  on  one  side  to  a  point  with- 
aut  the  circumference  on  the  other.  Hutton. 

2.  In  trigonometry,  the  secant  of  an  arc  is  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  center  through  one  end  of  the 
arc,  and  terminated  by  a  tangent  drawn  through  the 
other  end.  Hutton. 

SE-t'EDE',  c.  i.  [L.  secedo;  se,  from,  and  cede,  to 
move.  Se  is  an  inseparable  preposition  or  prefix  in 
Latin,  but  denoting  departure  or  separation.] 
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To  withdraw  from  fellowship,  communion,  or  as- 
sociation ;  to  separate  one's  self;  as,  certain  minis- 
ters seceded  from  the  church  of  Scotland  about  the 
year_  1733. 

SE-CED'ER,  n.  One  who  secedes.  In  Scotland,  the 
seceders  are  a  numerous  body  of  Presbyterians  who 
seceded  from  the  communion  of  the  established 
church,  about  the  year  1733. 

SE-CeD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Withdrawing  from  fellow- 
ship or  communion. 

SE-CERN',  v.  t.  [L.  seccrno ;  se  and  cerno.  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

In  the  animal  economy,  to  secrete. 

The  mucus  secerned  in  the  nose  —  is  a  laudable  humor. 

Arbuthnot. 

SE-CERN'.ED,  pp.     Separated  ;  secreted. 

SE-CERN'ENT,  7i.  That  which  promotes  secretion  ; 
that  which  increases  the  motions  which  constitute 
secretion.  Darwin. 

SE-CERN'ING,  ppr.  Separating;  secreting;  as,  se- 
cerning vessels. 

SE-CERN'MENT,  n.    The  process  or  act  of  secreting. 

SE-CESS',  Ti.     [L.  secessvs.]     Retirement ;  retreat. 

SE-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [L.  secessio.  See  Se- 
cede.] 

1.  The  act  of  withdrawing,  particularly  from  fel- 
lowship and  communion.  Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  departing  ;  departure.  Brown. 
Secession  church,  in  Scotland.     See  Secedee. 

Se'GHI-UM,  77.  A  South  American  vegetable,  Sechi- 
um  edulis  or  Siegos  edulis.  The  fruit,  in  size  and 
form,  resembles  a  large  bell-pear,  and  is  eaten  like 
_the  squash.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SE'GLE,  (se'kl,)  77.     [Fr.  siecle;  L.  scculum.] 

A  century.     [Not  in  use.]  Hammond. 

SE-GLfjDE',  v.  U  [L.  secludo  ;  se  and  claudo,  cludo,  to 
shut.f 

1.  To  separate,  as  from  company  or  society,  and 
usually  to  keep  apart  for  some  length  of  time,  or  to 
confine  in  a  separate  state  ;  as,  persons  in  low  spirits 
seclude  themselves  from  society. 

Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 

Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  •  Thomson. 

2.  To  shut  out ;  to  prevent  from  entering  ;  to  pre- 
clude. 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory,  secluding  all 
entrance  of  cold.  Evelyn. 

SE-GLuD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  from  others  ;  liv- 
ing in  retirement ;  shut  out. 

SE-CLfjD'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  secluded  manner. 

SE-GLuD'ING,  ppr.  Separating  from  others  ;  confin- 
ing in  solitude  or  in  a  separate  state  ;  preventing  en- 
trance. 

SE-CLOSE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  secluded 
from  society. 

SE-€Lu'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.t  The  act  of  separating 
from  society  or  connection  ;  the  state  of  being  sepa- 
rate or  apart ;  separation  ;  a  shutting  out ;  as,  to  live 
in  seclusion. 

SE-GLO'SIVE,  a.  That  secludes  or  sequesters  ;  that 
keeps  separate  or  in  retirement. 

SECOND,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sccundus ;  It.  sccondo ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  segundo  ;  from  L.  sequor,  to  follow. 
See  Seek.] 

1.  That  immediately  follows  the  first ;  the  next 
following  the  firs  in  order  of  place  or  time  ;  the  or- 
dinal of  two.  Ta/te  the  second  book  from  the  shelf. 
Enter  the  secoyid  house. 

And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.  —  Gen.  xli. 

2.  Next  in  value,  power,  excellence,  dignity,  or 
rank  ;  inferior.  The  silks  of  China  are  second  to 
none  in  quality.  Lord  Chatham  was  second  to  none 
in  eloquence.  Dr.  Johnson  was  second  to  none  in 
intellectual  powers,  but  second  to  many  in  research 
and  erudition. 

At  second  hand  ;  in  the  second  place  of  order  ;  not 
in  the  first  place,  or  by  or  from  the  first ;  by  trans- 
mission ;  not  primarily ;  not  originally  ;  as,  a  report 
received  at  second  hand. 

In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second  hand,  I  shall  transcribe  from 
Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery.  Taller. 

SECOND,  n.  One  who  attends  another  in  a  duel,  to 
aid  him,  mark  out  the  ground  or  distance,  and  see 
that  all  proceedings  between  the  parties  are  fair. 

Watts.     Addison. 

2.  One  that  supports  or  maintains  another ;  that 
which  supports. 

Being  sure  enough  of  seconds  after  the  first  onset.       Wotton. 

3.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time  or  of  a  de- 
gree, that  is,  the  second  minute  or  small  division  next 
to  the  hour  or  degree.  Sound  moves  above  1140 
English  feet  in  a  second. 

4.  In  music,  an  interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  be- 
ing the  difference  between  any  sound  and  the  next 
nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. 

Busby.     Brande. 
SECOND,  v.   t.     [L.  secundo;  Fr.  seconder;   It.   se- 
condare.] 

1.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin.     [Little  used.]  South. 

2.  To  support;    to  lend    aid    to    the  attempt  of 
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another;  to  assist;  to  forward  ;  to  promote;  to  en- 
courage ;  to  act  as  the  maintainer. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.  Shah. 

The  attempts  of  Austria  to  circumscribe  the  conquests  of  Bona- 
parte were  seconded  by  Russia.  Anon. 
In  God,  one  single  can  ire  euds  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  omer  use.  Pope. 

3.  In  deliberative  assemblies,  to  unite  with  a  person, 
or  act. as  his  second,  in  proposing  some  measure: 
as,  to  second  a  motion  or  proposition. 

SECOND-A-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  secondary.]  In  the 
second  degree  or  second  order ;  not  primarily  or 
originally  ;  not  in  the  first  intention.  Duties  on  im- 
ports serve  primarily  to  raise  a  revenue,  and  seconda- 
rily to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  and  industry. 

SBCOND-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  sec- 
ondary. JVorris. 

SEG'OND-A-RY,  a.     [L.  secundarius,  from  secundus.] 

1.  Succeeding  next  in  order  to  the  first  ;  subor- 
dinate. 

Where  there  is  moral  righ'  on  the  one  hand,  no  secondary  right 
can  discharge  it.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Not  primary  ;  not  of  the  first  intention. 


3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate  ;  revolving  about  a 
primary  planet.  Primary  planets  revolve  about  the 
sun  ;  secondary  planets  or  satellites  revolve  about  the 
primary. 

4.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  authority  ;  as, 
the  work  of  secondary  hands.  Milton. 

5.  Acting  in  subordination,  or  as  second  to  another ; 
as,  a  secondary  officer.  Encyc. 

6.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  denoting  a  modified  crys- 
tal derived  from  one  of  the  primary  forms,  or  any 
plane  on  a  crystal  which  is  not  one  of  the  primary 
planes.  Dana. 

Secondary  rocks  or  strata,  in  geology,  are  those 
which  are  situated  over  or  above  the  primary  and 
below  the  tertiary.  They  usually  abound  in  organic 
remains  or  petrifactions.  Cleaveland. 

Secondary  formation ;  in  geology,  the  formation 
which  includes  the  secondary  strata. 

A  secondary  fever,  is  that  which  arises  after  a 
crisis,  or  a  critical  effort,  as  after  the  declension  of 
the  small-pox  or  measles.  Quincy. 

Secondary  circles.     See  Secondary,  77.  No. 9. 

Secondary  qualities,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies 
which  are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as  lor 
taste,  odor,  &c. 

Secondary  quills.     See  Secondary,  v.  No.  3. 
SECOND-A-RY,  n.     A  delegate  or  deputy  ;  one  who 
acts  in  subordination  to  another  ;  as,  the  secondaries 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas. 

Encyc. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  another  great  circle,  perpendic- 
ular to  its  plane  ;  as,  secondaries  to  the  ecliptic. 

Brande. 

3.  In  ornithology,  a  quill  or  large  feather  growing 
on  the  second  bone  of  a  bird's  wing.  Brande. 

SECOND-GOUS'/N,  (-kuz'n,)  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  children  of  cousins. 

SECOND-ED,  pp.     Supported  ;  aided. 

SEG'OND-ER,  77.  One  that  supports  what  anotherat- 
tempts,  or  what  he  affirms,  or  what  he  moves  or  pro- 
poses ;  as,  the  seconder  of  an  enterprise  or  of  a  motion. 

SECOND-HAND,  n.  Possession  received  from  the 
first  possessor.  Johnson. 

SECOND-HAND,  a.  Not  original  or  primary;  re- 
ceived from  another 

They  have  but  a  second-luind  or  implicit  knowledge.      Locke. 
2.  Not  new  ;  that  has  been  used  by  another ;  as.  a 
second-hand  book. 

SECOND-ING,/77jr.     Supporting;  aiding. 

SECOND-LY,  adv.     In  the  second  place.        Bacon. 

SE~€ONDO,  [It.]     In  music,  the  second  part. 

SEe'OND-RATE,  n.  [second  and  rate.]  The  second 
order  in  size,  dignity,  or  value. 

They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate.  Addison. 

So  we  say,  a  ship  of  the  second-rate. 

SE€'OND-RATE,  a.  Of  the  second  size,  rank,  qual- 
ity, or  value  ;  as,  a  second-rate  ship ;  a  second-rate 
cloth  ;  a  second-rate  champion.  Dryden. 

SECOND-SIGHT,  (-site,)  n.  The  power  of'seeing 
things  future  or  distant;  a  power  claimed  by  some 
of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Addison. 


Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sle' 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second  s 


;ht.  TrumbuWs  M'Pingai. 

SECOND-STGHT-ED,  (-si'ted,)  a.   Having  the  power 

of  second-sight.  Addison. 

Se'CRE-CY,  77.  [from  secret]  Properly,  a  state  of 
separation  ;  hence,  concealment  from  the  observa- 
tion of  others,  or  from  the  notice  of  any  persons  not 
concerned  ;  privacy  ;  a  state  of  being  hid  from  view. 
When  used  of  an  individual,  secrecy  implies  con- 
cealment from  all  others ;  when  used  of  two  or  more, 
it  implies  concealment  from  all  persons  except  those 
concerned.  Thus  a  company  of  counterfeiters  carry 
on  their  villainy  in  secrecy. 

The  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married.  Shatc. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  Solitude  ;  retirement ;  seclusion  from  the  view 
of  others.  Milton. 

3.  Forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discovery. 


4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret;  the  act  or  habit  of  keeping 
secrets. 

For  secrecy  no  lady  closer.  Shak. 

SE'CRET,  a.t  [Fr.  secret;  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  secreto ; 
L.  secretus.  This  is  given  as  the  participle  of  secerno, 
but  it  is  radically  a  different  word  ;  YV.  segyr,  that 
is,  apart,  inclosed,  or  sacred  ;  segru,  to  secrete  or  put 
apart;  seV,  that  is,  without  access.  The  radical 
sense  of  sSg  is,  to  separate,  as  in  L.  scco,  to  cut  off; 
and  not  improbably  this  word  is  contracted  into  the 
Latin  sc,  a  prefix  in  segrego,  scparo,  &C.J 

1.  Properly,  separate  ;  hence,  hid;  concealed  from 
the  notice  or  knowledge  of  all  persons  except  the 
individual  or  individuals  concerned. 

1  have  a  secret  errand  10  ihee,  O  king- — Judges  iii. 

2.  Unseen ;  private ;  secluded  ;  being  in  retire- 
ment. 

There,  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell, 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Fenton. 

3.  Removed  from  sight ;  private  ;  unknown. 
Abide  in  a  secret  place,  and  hide  thyself.  —  1  Sam.  jcix. 

4.  Keeping  secrets  ;  faithful  to  secrets  intrusted  ; 
as,  secret  Romans.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

5.  Private  ;  affording  privacy  ;  as,  the  secret  top  of 
Sinai.  Milton. 

6.  Occult  ;  not  seen  ;  not  apparent ;  as,  the  secret 
operations  of  physical  causes.     . 

7.  Known  to  God  only. 

Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God.  —  Deut.  xxix. 

8.  Not  proper  to  be  seen ;  kept,  or  such  as  ought  to 
be  kept,  from  observation. 

SE'CRET,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  secretum.] 

1.  Something  studiously  concealed.  A  man  who 
can  not  keep  his  own  secrcti,  will  hardly  keep  the 
secrets  of  others. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  often  folly  ;  to  communicate  those  of 

others  is  treachery.  Rambter, 

A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets.  — Prov.  xi. 

2.  A  thing  not  discovered,  and  therefore  unknown. 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works.  Milton. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God  f  —  Job  XT. 

3.  Secrets,  pi  ;  the  parts  which  modesty  and  pro- 
priety require  to  be  concealed. 

In  secret ;  in  a  private  place  ;  in  privacy  or  secrecy  ; 
in  a  state  or  place  not  seen  ;  privately. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  —  Prov.  be. 

SE'CRET,  r.  t.     To  keep  private.    [JVur.  used.]   Bacon. 
SEC-RE-Ta'RI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  secretary. 

Brit.  Spy. 
SEC'RE-TA-RI-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  secretary. 

Swift. 
SEC'RE-TA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  secretaire;  Sp.  and  It.  secre- 
tario ;  from  L.  secretus,  secret,  originally  a  confidant, 
one  intrusted  with  secrets.] 

1.  A  person  employed  by  a  public  body,  by  a  com- 
pany, or  by  an  individual,  to  write  orders,  letters, 
dispatches,  public  or  private  papers,  records,  and  the 
like.  Thus  legislative  bodies  have  secretaries,  whose 
business  is  to  record  all  their  laws  and  resolves. 
Embassadors  have  secretaries. 

2.  An  officer  whose  business  is  to  superintend  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  conducts  the 
correspondence  of  a  state  with  foreign  courts  ;  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  manages  the  depart- 
ment of  finance  ;  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  navy, 
&c. 

SE-CRETE',  v.  t.t  To  hide  ;  to  conceal  ;  to  remove 
from  observation  or  the  knowledge  of  others ;  as,  to 
secrete  stolen  goods. 

2.  To  secrete  one's  self;  to  retire  from  notice  into 
a  private  place  ;  to  abscond. 

3.  In  the  animal  economy,  to  secern  ;  to  produce  from 
the  blood  substances  different  from  the  blood  itself, 
or  from  any  of  its  constituents  ;  as  the  glands.  The 
liver  secretes  bile  ;  the  salivary  glands  secrete  saliva. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

4.  In  vegetable  physiology,  to  separate  substances 
from  the  sap. 

SE-CRET'EI),  pp.  or  a.    Concealed  ;  secerned. 

SE-€ItET'ING,  ppr.     Hiding;  secerning. 

SE-€RF.'TION,  n.  The  act  of  secerning;  the  act  or 
process  of  producing  from  the  blood  substances  dif- 
ferent from  the  blood  itself  or  from  any  of  its  con- 
stituents, as  bile,  saliva,  mucus,  urine,  &x.  This 
was  considered  by  the  older  physiologists  as  merely 
a  separation  from  the  blood  of  certain  substances  pre- 
viously contained  in  it;  the  literal  meaning  of  secre- 
tion. But  this  opinion  is  now  generally  exploded. 
The  organs  of  secretion  are  of  very  various  form  and 
structure,  but  the  most  general  are  those  called  glands. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  In  vegetables,  the  corresponding  process  of  sep- 
arating substances  from  the  sap. 

3.  The  matter  secreted  ;  as  mucus,  perspirable 
matter,  &c. 
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SE'CRET-IST,  n.    A  dealer  in  secrets.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Boyle. 
SE-€RE-TI"TIOUS,  (se-kre-tish'us,)  a.     Parted   by 

animal  secretion.  Flayer. 

SE-CRE'TI VE-NESS,  n.      Among  phrenologists,  the 
organ  which  induces  secrecy  or  concealment. 

Brande. 
SE'CRET-LY,  adv.     Privately  ;  privily  ;  not  openly  ; 
without  the  knowledge  of  others ;  as,  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  secretly. 
2.  Inwardly  ;  not  apparently  or  visibly  ;  latently. 
Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  she  pined.  Addison. 

SE'€RET-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  hid  or  con- 
cealed. 
2.  The  quality  of  keeping  a  secret.  Donne. 

Se'CRE-TO-RY,  a.    Performing  the  office  of  secre- 
tion ;  as,  secretory  vessels.  Ray. 

SECT,  n.     [Fr.  secte ;  It.  setta ;  L.  and  Sp.  secta  ;  from 
L.  seco,  to  cut  off,  to  separate.] 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  united  in  tenets, 
chiefly  in  philosophy  or  religion,  but  constituting  a 
distinct  party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  sects  have  originated  in  a 
particular  person,  who  taught  and  propagated  some 
peculiar  notions  in  philosophy  or  religion,  and  who 
is  considered  to  have  been  its  founder.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  principal  sects  were  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Essenes  ;  in  Greece  were  the  Cynic  sect, 
founded  by  Antisthenes,  and  the  Academic  sect,  by 
Plato.  The  Academic  sect  gave  birth  to  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  the  Cynic  to  the  Stoic.  Enfield. 

2.  A  denomination  which  dissents  from  an  estab- 
lished church. 

3.  A  cutting  or  cion.     [JVot  used.]  Sltak. 
SECT-a'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  scctarius.] 

Pertaining  to  a  sect  or  to  sects  ;  peculiar  to  a  sect ; 
as,  sectarian  principles  or  prejudices. 
SECT-A'RI-AN,  n.  f  One  of  a  sect  ;  one  of  a  party  in 
religion  which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  which  holds  tenets  different  from 
those  of  the  prevailing  denomination  in  a  kingdom 
or  state. 
SECT-A'RI-AN-ISM,   n.     The  disposition   to  dissent 
from  the  established  church  or  predominant  religion, 
and  to  form  new  sects. 
SE€T-A'RI-AN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  imbue  with  sectarian 

feelings. 
SEeT'A-RISM,  n.     Sectarianism.     [Little  used.] 
SECT' A-RIST,  n.     A  sectary.     [JSTot  much  used.] 
SECfA-RY,  n.     [Fr.  sectaire.]  [  Warton. 

1.  A  person  who  separates  from  an  established 
church,  or  from  the  prevailing  denomination  of 
Christians  ;  one  that  belongs  to  a  sect ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  A  follower;  a  pupil.     [JVot  in  use.]      Spenser. 
SECT-a'TOR,  n.     [Fr.  sectateur.] 

A  follower ;  a  disciple ;  an  adherent  to  a  sect.  [JVot 
now  used.]  Ralegh. 

SECT'ILE,  a.     [L.  sectilis,  from  seco,  to  cut.] 

Capable  of  being  cut  in  slices  with  a  knife.  Dana. 
In  mineralogy,  applied  to  minerals  when,  being  cut 
with  a  knife,  the  separated  particles  do  not  fly  away, 
but  remain  on  the  mass.  Humble. 

SECTION,  n.f  [Fr.,  from  L.  sectio  ;  seco,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting,  or  of  separating  by  cutting ; 
as,  the  section  of  bodies.  Wotton. 

2.  A  part  separated  from  the  rest ;  a  division. 

3.  In  books  and  writings,  a  distinct  part  or  portion  ; 
the  subdivision  of  a  chapter  ;  the  division  of  a  law 
or  other  writing  or  instrument.  In  laws,  a  section  is 
sometimes  called  a  Paragraph  or  Article. 

Boyle.     Locke. 

4.  A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  country,  or  peo- 
ple ;  a  part  of  territory  separated  by  geographical  lines, 
or  of  a  people  considered  as  distinct.  Thus  we  say, 
the  northern  or  eastern  section  of  the  United  States, 
the  middle  section,  the  southern  or  western  section. 

5.  In  geometry,  the  intersection  of  two  superficies, 
or  of  a  superficies  and  a  solid.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  a  line  ;  in  the  latter,  a  surface.     A.  D.  Stanley. 

6.  The  representation  of  an  object,  as  a  building, 
machine,  &.C.,  cut  asunder  vertically,  so  as  to  show 
the  interior  or  profile.  Qloss.  of  Jlrchit. 

7    In  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of 
640  acres. 
SECTION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  section  or  distinct 
part  of  a  larger  body  or  territory. 

All  sectional  interests  and  party  feelings,  it  is  hoped,  will  hereaf- 
ter yield  to  schemes  of  ambition. 

J.  Story.    Hosack,  Mem.  of  Clinton. 

SEC'TION-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  sectional  manner. 
SECT'OR,  n*  [Fr.  secteur,  from  L.  scco,  to  cut.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle  comprehended  be- 
tween two  radii  and  the  included  arc  ;  or  a  mixed 
triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

Hutton. 
The  sector  of  a  sphere,  is  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its 
radii. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  so  marked  with 
lines  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c,  as 
to  fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding  the 
proportion  between  quantities  of  the  same  kind. 
The  sector  is  founded  on  the  fourth  proposition  of 
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the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  where  it  is  proved  that 
similar  triangles  have  their  homologous  sides  propor- 
tional. Encyc 

3.  In  astronomy,  an  instrument  for  measuring  ze- 
nith distances.     [See  Zenith  Sector.]       Brande 

Dip  sector;  an  instrument  used  for  measuring  tro 
dip  of  the  horizon.  Olmsted 

SECU-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  seculaire ;  It.  se color e  ;  Sp.  secu- 
lar ;  L.  seetdaris,  from  sccttlum,  the  world  or  an  age.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  this  present  world,  or  to  things  not 
spiritual  or  holy  ;  relating  to  things  not  immediately 
or  primarily  respecting  the  soul,  but  the  body  ;  world- 
ly. The  secular  concerns  of  life  respect  making  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  life,  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  men,  of  states,  &c. 
Secular  power  is  that  which  superintends  and  gov- 
erns the  temporal  affairs  of  men,  the  civil  or  political 
power ;  and  is  contradistinguished  from  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  power. 

2.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  not  regular  ;  not  bound 
by  monastic  vows  or  rules  ;  not  confined  to  a  monas- 
tery, or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  religious  comuiti 
nity.  Thus  we  say,  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  rcg 
ular  clergy.  Temple. 

Secular  equation  ;  in  astronomy,  the  numerical  ex- 
pression of  the  magnitude  and  period  of  a  secular 
inequality. 

Secular  inequality;  a  deviation  from  the  mean  mo- 
tion or  mean  orbit  of  a  celestial  body,  which  pro- 
ceeds so  slowly  as  to  become  sensible  only  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Brande. 

3.  (Joining  or  observed  once  in  a  century;  as,  a 
secular  year. 

Secular  games,  in  Rome,  were  games  celebrated 
once  in  an  age  or  century,  which  lasted  three  days 
and  nights,  with  sacrifices,  theatrical  shows,  com- 
bats, sports,  &c.  Valerius  Maximus. 

Secular  music ;  any  music  or  songs  not  adapted  to 
sacred  uses. 

Secular  refrigeration;  in  geology,  the  periodical 
cooling,  and  consequent  consolidation,  of  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  Brande. 

Secular  song,  or  poem;  a  song  or  poem  composed 
for  the  secular  games,  or  sung  or  rehearsed  at  those 
games. 
SEC'lJ-LAR,  n.  A  church  officer  or  officiate,  whose 
functions  are  confined  to  the  vocal  department  of  the 
choir.  Busby. 

SEC-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Worldliness  ;  supreme  atten- 
tion to  the  things  of  the  present  life.  Buchanan. 
SEC-U-LAR-I-Za'TION,  n.  [from  secularize.]  The 
act  of  converting  a  regular  person,  place,  or  benefice, 
into  a  secular  one.  Most  cathedral  churches  were 
formerly  regular,  that  is,  the  canons  were  of  religious 
or  monastic  orders  ;  but  they  have  since  been  secu- 
larized. For  the  secularization  of  a  regular  church, 
there  is  wanted  the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  of  the 
prince,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  the  patron,  and  even 
the  consent  of  the  people.  Encyc. 

2.  In  politics,  the  appropriation  of  church  property 
to  secular  or  common  uses  ;    also,  transferring  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  a  district  or  country  from  eccle- 
siastics to  lavmen.  Murdoch. 
SEC'U-LAR-IZE,  )).  t.    [Fr.  seculariser ;  from  secular.] 

To  convert  that  which  is  regular  or  monastic  into 
secular  ;  as,  the  ancient  regular  cathedral  churches 
were  secularized. 

At  the  reformation,  the  abbey  was  secularized.      Coze,  Swilz. 

2.  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropriation  to  secu- 
lar or  common  use. 

3.  To  transfer  the  civil  government  of  a  bishopric 
or  country  from  a  prince  bishop  to  a  layman. 

4.  To  make  worldly  or  unspiritual.       [Murdoch. 
SEe'U-LAR-IZ--ED,  pp.      Converted  from  regular  to 

secular,  or  from  ecclesiastical  to  laical  or  to  worldly 
uses. 

SECU.-LAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Converting  from  regular 
oi  monastic  to  secular,  or  from  ecclesiastical  to  laical 
or  to  worldly  uses. 

SECULARLY,  adv.     In  a  worldly  manner. 

SECU.-LAR-NESS,  n.  A  secular  disposition  ;  world- 
liness ;  worldly-mindedness. 

SE'CUND,  a.     in  botany,  arranged  on  one  side  only. 

SEtJ-UN-DA'TION,  n.     Prosperity.     [JVot  used.] 

SECUN-DlNE,  n.  [Fr.  secondines ;  from  second,  L. 
secundits,  from  sequor,  to  follow.] 

1.  In  botany,  the  second  coat  or  integument  of  an 
ovule,  reckoning  the  outer  as  the  first.        Lindlcy. 

2.  Sccundines,  in  the  plural,  as  generally  used,  are 
the  several  coats  or  membranes  in  which  the  fetus  is 
wrapped  in  the  womb  ;  the  afterbirth. 

Core.     Brande. 
SE--eUWDUM  AR'TEM,  [h.]    According  to  art  or 

professional  rule  ;  skillfully. 
SE-CORE',  a.     [L.  securus ;  It.  sicuro ;  Sp.  segnro.     It 
coincides  in  elements  with  the  oriental  "OD  and  ~OS, 
to  shut  or  inclose,  to  make  fast ;  but  it  may  be  from 
se,  or  sine,  and  cura,  care,  free  from  anxiety.] 

1.  Free  from  danger  of  being  taken  by  an  enemy ; 
that  may  resist  assault  or  attack.  The  place  is  well 
fortified  and  very  secure.  Gibraltar  is  a  secure  for- 
tress. In  this  sense,  secure  is  followed  by  against  or 
from  ;  as,  secure  against  attack,  or  from  an  enemy. 
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2.  Free  from  danger;  safe;  applied  to  persons; 
with  from. 

3.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  of  danger  ;  not 
alarmed  ;  not  disturbed  by  fear  ;  confident  of  safety  ; 
hence,  careless  of  the  means  of  defense.  Men  are 
often  most  in  danger  when  they  feel  most  secure. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure 

To  nit-et  no  danger.  Milton. 

4.  Confident ;  not  distrustful ;  with  of. 

But  thou,  secure  o/eoul,  unbent  with  woes.  Dryden. 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  o/h'is  strength  to  pray  to  God  not  to 
expuse  him  to  an  enemy.  Rogers. 

5.  Careless;  wanting  caution.     [See,  No.  3.] 

G.  Certain  ;  very  confident.     He  is  secure  of  a  wel- 
come reception. 
SE-CURE',  v.  t.    To  guard  effectually  from  danger  ;  to 
make  safe      Fortifications  may  secure  a  city  ;  ships 
of  war  may  secure  a  harbor. 


I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 

Sustained  the  vanquished,  and  secured  his  flight. 


Drydei 


2.  To  make  certain  ;  to  put  beyond  hazard.  Lib- 
erty arid  fixed  laws  secure  to  every  citizen  due  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property.  The  first  duty  and 
the  highest  interest  of  men  is,  to  secure  the  favor  of 
God  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  thus  to  secure  to 
themselves  future  felicity. 

3.  To  inclose  or  confine  effectually;  to  guard  ef- 
fectually from  escape  ;  sometimes,  to  seize  and  con- 
fine ;  as,  to  secure  a  prisoner.  The  sheriff  pursued 
the  thief  with  a  warrant,  and  secured  him. 

4.  To  make  certain  of  payment;  as,  to  secure  a 
debt  by  mortgage. 

5.  To  make  certain  of  receiving  a  precarious  debt 
by  giving  bond,  bail,  surety,  or  otherwise ;  as,  to  se- 
cure a  creditor. 

6.  To  insure,  as  property. 

7.  To  make  fast  j  as,  to  secure  a  door  ;  to  secure  a 
rafter  to  a  plate  ;  to  secure  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 

SE-COR'ED,  pp.  Effectually  guarded  or  protected; 
marie  certain  ;  put  beyond  hazard  ;  effectually  con- 
fined ;  made  fast. 

SE-€ORE'LY,  adv.  Without  danger;  safely;  as,  to 
pass  a  river  on  ice  securely.  But  Safely  is  generally 
used. 

2.  Without  fear  or  apprehension;  carelessly;  in 
an  unguarded  state  ;  in  confidence  of  safety. 

His  dating  Toe  securely  him  defied.  Milton. 

Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighbor,  seeing  he  dwelleth  securely 
by  thee.  —  Prov.  iii. 

SE-CPRE'MENT,    n.      Security;    protection.      [Not 

used.]  Brown. 

SE-€uRE'NESS,  n.  Confidence  of  safety  ;  exemp- 
tion from  fear  ;  hence,  want  of  vigilance  or  caution. 

Bacon. 
SE-GtJR'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  secures  or  protects. 
SE-€Tj'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  securis,  an  ax  or  hatchet, 
and  form.] 

In  botany,  having  the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet. 

Lee. 
SE-€u'Rr-TY,  n.     [Fr,  securitc  :  L.  securitas.] 

1.  Protection ;  effectual  defense  or  safety  from 
danger  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a  chain  of  forts  erected  for 
the  security  of  the  frontiers. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  guards  from  danger.  A 
navy  constitutes  the  security  of  Great  Britain  from 
invasion. 

3.  Freedom  from  fear  or  apprehension;  confi- 
dence of  safety  ;  whence,  negligence  in  providing 
means  of  defense.  Security  is  dangerous,  for  it  ex- 
poses men  to  attack  when  unprepared.  Security  in 
sin  is  the  worst  condition  of  the  sinner. 

4.  Safety  ;  certainty.  We  have  no  security  for 
peace  with  the  enemy,  but  the  dread  of  our  navy. 

5.  Any  thing  given  or  deposited,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  performance  of  a  contract  ; 
as  a  bond  with  surety,  a  mortgage,  the  indorsement  of 
a  responsible  man,  a  pledge,  &c.  Blackstone. 

6.  Something  given  or  done  to  secure  peace  or 
good  behavior.  Violent  and  dangerous  men  are 
obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior,  or  for 
keeping  the  peace.  This  security  consists  in  being 
bound  with  one  or  more  sureties  in  a  recognizance 
to  the  king  or  state.  Blackstone. 

SE-DAN',  n.     [Fr.,  from  the  L.  scdeo  ;  like  L.  esscda.] 
A  portable  chair  or  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
single  person.     It  is  borne  on  poles  by  two  men. 

Dryden.     Encyc. 
SE-DATE',  a.     [L.  sedatus,  from  scdo,  to  calm  or  ap- 
pease, that  is,  to  set,  to  cause  to  subside.] 

Settled  ;  composed  ;  calm  ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  still  ; 
serene;  unruffled  by  passion  ;  undisturbed  ;  contem- 
plative; sober;  serious;  as,   a  sedate  soul,  mind,  or 
temper.     So  we  say,  a  sedate  look  or  countenance. 
Dryden.      Watts. 
SE-DATE'LY,   adv.      Calmly ;   without  agitation   of 

mind.  Locke. 

9E-DATE'NESS,  n.  Calmness  of  mind,  manner,  or 
countenance  ;  freedom  from  agitation  ;  a  settled 
state;  composure;  serenity;  tranquillity  ;  as,  sedate- 
ness  of  temper  or  soul  ;  scdateness  of  countenance; 
sedateness  of  conversation.  Addison. 

SE-DA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  calming.     [Not  in  use.] 

Coles. 


SED 

SED'A-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  scdatif,  from  L.  scdo,  to  calm.] 
In  medicine,  moderating  ;  allaying  irritability  and 
irritation;  diminishing  irritative  activity;  assuaging 
pain. 

SED'A-TIVE,  n.  A  medicine  which  allays  irritability 
and  irritation,  and  irritative  activity,  and  which  as- 
suages pain. 

SE  DE-FEJV-DEJV DO,  [L.]  In  defending  himself; 
the  plea  of  a  person  charged  with  murder,  who  al- 
leges that  he  committed  the  act  in  his  own  defense. 

SE'DENT,  a.     Sitting  ;  inactive  ;  quiet. 

SED'EN-  f A-RI-LY,  adv.  [from  sedentary.]  In  a 
sedentary  manner. 

SED'EN-f  A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  seden- 
tary. 

SED'EN-TA-RY,  n.  One  of  a  tribe  of  spiders,  which 
rest  motionless  until  their  prey  is  entangled  in  their 
web.  Brande. 

SED'EN-TA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  sedentaire  ;  It.  and  Sp.  se- 
dentario  ;  L.  sedentarius,  from  scdens,  scdeo,  to  sit.] 

1.  Accustomed  to  sit  much,  or  to  pass  most  of  the 
time  in  a  sitting  posture  j  as,  a  sedentary  man.  Stu- 
dents, tailors,  and  women,  are  sedentary  persons. 

2.  Requiring  much  sitting;  as,  a  sedentary  occupa- 
tion or  employment. 

3.  Passed  for  the  most  part  in  sitting ;  as,  a  seden- 
tary life.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Inactive ;  motionless  ;  sluggish  ;  as,  the  seden- 
tary earth.  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  remiss, 
sedentary  nature.  Spectator. 

SEDGE,  (sej,)  n.  [Sax.  sec/?;  perhaps  from  the  root 
of  L.  seco,  to  cut ;  that  is,  sword  grass,  like  L. 
gladiolus.] 

1.  A  narrow  flag,  or  growth  of  such  flags  ;  called, 
in  the  north  of  England,  Seg  or  Sag. 

Johnson.     Barret. 

2.  In  JSTew  England,  a  species  of  very  coarse  grass 
growing  in  swamps,  and  forming  bogs  or  clumps. 

SEDGE'-BIRD,  i   n.     [sedge  and  bird,  or  toar- 

SEDGE'-WAR'BLER,  j  bier.]  A  small  European 
singing  bird,  of  the  family  Sylviarice,  the  Salicaria 
phragmitis  of  Selby.  It  often  builds  its  nest  among 
reeds  or  tall  aquatic  plants.  Jardine. 

SEDG'£D,  a.     Composed  of  flags  or  sedge.        Shah. 

SEDG'Y,  a.     Overgrown  with  sedge. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank.  Shdk. 

SED'I-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sedimentum,  from 
scdeo,  to  settle.] 

The  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  liquors  ; 
settlings;  lees;  dregs.  Bacon. 

SED-I-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  sediment  ; 
formed  by  sediment;  consisting  of  matter  that  has 
subsided.  Buckland. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  are  those  which  have  been 
formed  by  materials  deposited  from  a  state  of  sus- 
pension in  water. 

SE-DI"TION,  (se-dish'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  h.  seditio. 
The  sense  of  this  word  is  the  contrary  of  that  which 
is  naturally  deducible  from  scdo  or  sedro,  denoting  a 
rising  or  raging,  rather  than  an  appeasing.  But  to 
set  is  really  to  throw  down,  to  drive,  and  sedition 
may  be  a  setting  or  rushing  together.] 

A  factious  commotion  of  the  people,  or  a  tumultu- 
ous assembly  of  men  rising  in  opposition  to  law  or 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  Sedition  is  a  rising  or  commotion 
of  less  extent  than  an  insurrection,  and  both  are  less 
than  rebellion  ;  but  some  kinds  of  sedition,  in  Great 
Britain,  amount  to  high  treason.  In  general,  sedition 
is  a  local  or  limited  insuirection  in  opposition  to  civil 
authority,  as  mutiny  is  to  military.  Ezra  iv.  Luke 
xxiii.    Acts  xxiv.  Encyc. 

SE-DI"TION-A-RY,  n.  An  inciter  or  promoter  of  se- 
dition. Bp.  Hall. 

SE-Dl"TTOUS,  (se-dish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  scditieuz;  L.  sedi- 
tiosus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sedition  ;  partaking  of  th  nature 
of  sedition  ;  as,  seditious  behavior  ;  seditious  strife. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  sedition  ;  as,  seditious  words. 

3.  Disposed  to  excite  violent  or  irregular  opposition 
to  law  or  lawful  authority;  turbulent;  factious,  or 
guilty  of  sedition  ;  as,  seditious  citizens. 

SE-DF'TIOUS-LY,  ado.  With  tumultuous  opposition 
to  law  ;  in  a  manner  to  violate  the  public  peace. 

SE-DI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  disposition  to  excite 
popular  commotion  in  opposition  to  law  ;  or  the  act 
of  exciting  such  commotion. 

SED'LITZ  WA'TER.     See  Seidlitz  Water. 

SE-DOCE',  v.  i.i  [L.  seduco  ;  se,  from,  and  duco,  to 
lead  ;  Fr.  scduire ;  It.  scdurre;  Sp.  scducir.] 

1.  To  draw  aside  or  entice  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  duty  in  any  manner,  by  flattery,  promises, 
bribes,  or  otherwise  ;  to  tempt  and  lead  to  iniquity  ; 
to  corrupt ;  to  deprave. 


Me  the  cold  of  Frai 

In  the  latter  times,  f 

to  seducing  spir 


■  did  not  seduce.  Shale. 

ne  will  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 


2.  To  entice  to  a  surrender  of  chastity.     He  that 
can  seduce  a  female  is  base  enough  to  betray  her. 
SE-DOCED,  (se-dust',)  pp.     Drawn  or   enticed  from 
virtue  ;  corrupted  ;  depraved. 


SEE 

SE-DOCE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  seducing;  seduc- 
tion. 

2.  The  means  employed  to  seduce;  the  arts  of 
flattery,  falsehood,  and  deception.  Pope. 

SE-DOC'ER,  n.  One  that  seduces;  one  that  by 
temptation  or  arts  entices  another  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty  ;  preeminently,  one  that 
by  flattery,  promises,  or  falsehood,  persuades  a  fe- 
male to  surrender  her  chastity.  The  seducer  of  a 
female  is  little  less  criminal  than  the  murderer. 

2.  That  which  leads  astray  ;  that  which  entices  to 
evil. 

He  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove, 

Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.  Dryden. 

SE-Dfj'CI-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  aside 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  ;  corruptible.         Brown. 

SE-DOC'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Enticing  from  the  path  of 
virtue  or  chastity. 

SE-DuC'ING-LY,  ado.     In  a  seducing  manner. 

SE-DUC'TION,  n.     [Fr,  from  L.  sedtictio.] 

1.  The  act  of  seducing,  or  of  enticing  from  the 
path  of  duty  ;  in  a  general  sense.  Hammond. 

2.  Appropriately,  tile  act  or  crime  of  persuading  a 
female,  by  flattery  or  deception,  to  surrender  her 
chastity.  A  woman  who  is  above  flattery  is  least 
liable  to  seduction ;  but  the  best  safeguard  is  princi- 
ple, the  love  of  purity  and  holiness,  the  fear  of  God, 
and  reverence  for  his  commands. 

SE-DUC'TIVE,  a.     Tending   to   lead   astray;  apt  to 

mislead  by  flattering  appearances.  Stephens. 

SE-DUC'TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  seductive  manner. 
SE-DO'LI-TY,   71.      [L.   sedulitas;    It.   sedulitd.      See 
Sedulous.] 

Diligent  and  assiduous  application  to  business  ; 
constant  attention  ;  unremitting  industry  in  any 
pursuit.  It  denotes  constancy  and  perseverance,  rath- 
er than  intenseness  of  application. 

Let  thfre  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of  will  to  religion, 
ami  thr  re  will  be  the  s~xn,-.  sedulity  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try in  men's  inquiries  into  it.  South. 

SED'lJ-LOUS,  a.  [L.  scdulus,  from  the  root  of  scdeo, 
to  sit,  :is  assiduous  from  a^sidco.] 

Literally,  sitting  close  to  an  employment;  hence, 
assiduous;  diligent  in  application  or  pursuit;  con- 
stant, steady,  and  persevering  in  business,  or  in  en- 
deavors to  effect  an  object;  steadily  industrious  ,  as, 
the  sedulous  bee.  Prior 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer,  without  the  afiW.Pon 
of  the  heart,  and  ;i  sedulous  application  of  the  proper  iniv.ua 
thai  may  lead  to  such  an  end  i  L' Estrang* 

SED'IT-LOUS-LY,  ado.     Assiduously;  industriously; 

diligently  ;  with  constant  or  continued  application. 
SED'LT-LOUS-NESS,  n.      Assiduity;   assiduousness; 

steady  diligence  ;  continued  industry  or  effort. 
SEE,  n.     [Fr.  siege;  Scot,  segc;  Arm.  sick.] 

1.  The  seat  of  episcopal  power;  a  diocese;  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.  Swift. 

2.  The  seat  of  an  archbishop  ;  a  province  or  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop ;  as  an  archiepiscoual  see. 

Shak. 

3.  The  seat,  place,  or  office  of  the  pope  or  Roman 
pontiff;  as,  the  papal  see. 

4.  The  authority  of  the  pope  or  court  of  Rome; 
as,  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Addison. 

SEE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Saw  ;  pp.  Seen.  [Sax.  seon,  seogan, 
geseon;  G.  sehen;  D.  ztc?*,  pret.  tag,  saw  ;  Dwn.^secr ; 
Sw.  se.  This  verb  is  contracted,  as  we  know  by  the 
Eng.  sight,  Dan.  sigt,  G.  gesicht,  D.  rigt,  geugt. 
Ch.  (OD°,  r\DO,  or  *od  to  see.  Class  Sg,  No.  34.  In  G. 
besucken  is  to  visit,  to  see,  and  this  is  from  suchen, 
which  is  the  Eng.  to  seek,  and  to  seek  is  to  look  for. 
In  G.  gesuch  is  a  suit,  a  seeking,  demand,  petition  ; 
and  versuchen  is  to  try,  Eng.  essay.  We  have,  then, 
decisive  evidence  that  see,  .uck,  L.  scquor,  and  Eng, 
essay,  are  all  from  the  same  radix.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  extend  ;  and  as 
applied  to  sec,  the  sense  is,  to  extend  to,  to  reach,  to 
strike  with  the  eye  or  sight.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye  ;  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  apparent  qualities  of  objects  by  the 
organs  of  sight ;  to  behold. 

I  will  now  turn  aside  and  Me  this  great  sight, —  Ex.  iii. 

Wc  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very  good.  —  Judge» 

Q.  To  observe ;  to  note  or  notice ;  to  know  ;  to 
regard  or  look  to  ;  to  take  care  ;  to  attend,  as  to  the 
execution  of  some  order,  or  to  the  performance  of 
something. 

Give  them  first  one  simple  iden,  and  see  that  they  fully  compre- 
^  hend  it  brfor>  you  go  any  further.  Locke. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.  — Gen.  xlv. 

3.  To  discover;  to  descry  ;  to  understand.  Who 
so  dull  as  not  to  see  the  device  or  stratagem  ?  Very 
noble  actions  often  lose  much  of  their  excellence 
when  the  motives  are  seen. 

4.  To  converse  or  have  intercourse  with.  We  im- 
prove by  seeing  men  of  different  habits  and  tempers. 

5.  To  visit ;  as,  to  call  and  see  a  friend.  The  phy- 
sician sees  his  patient  twice  a  day.  1  Sam.  xv.  1 
Cor.  xvi. 

6.  To  attend ;  to  remark  or  notice. 

1  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  to  con- 
tradict him.  Addison. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustration*. 
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SEE 

7.  To  behold  with  patience  or  sufferance  ;  to  en- 
dure 

It  w«a  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonor.  —  Ezra  it. 

8.  In  Scripture,  to  hear  or  attend  to. 

I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spoke  with  me.  — Rev.  i. 

9.  To  feel ;  to  suffer ;  to  experience. 

Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  afflicted 
us,  and  the  years  in  which  we  have  seen  evii.  —  Ps.  xc. 

If  a  man  Bhall  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death.  — 
John  viii.    Luke  ii. 

10.  To  know  ;  to  learn. 

Go,  I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren.  — Gen. 
xxxvii. 

11.  To  perceive  ;  to  understand;  to  comprehend. 
..  4cc  the  train  of  argument  ;  I  see  his  motives. 

12.  To  perceive;  to  understand  experimentally. 

I  see  another  law  in  my  members.  —  Rom.  vii. 

13.  To  beware. 

See  thou  do  it  not.  —  Rev.  xix. 

14.  To  know  by  revelation. 

The  word  that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem. —  Is.  ii.  xiii. 

15.  To  have  faith  in  and  reliance  on. 

Seeing  him  who  is  invisible.  — Heb.  xi. 

16.  To  enjoy  ;  to  have  fruition  of. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  —  Matt.  v. 

SEE,  v.  i.  To  have  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
proper  organs,  or  the  power  of  sight.  Some  animals, 
it  is  said,  are  able  to  see  best  in  the  night. 

2.  To  discern  ;  to  have  intellectual  sight  ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  understand  ;  with  through  or  into  ;  as,  to 
see  through  the  plans  or  policy  of  another  ;  to  see 
into  artful  schemes  and  pretensions.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  examine  or  inquire.  See  whether  tht  esti- 
mate is  correct. 

4.  To  be  attentive.  Skak. 

5.  To  have  full  understanding. 
e;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth.  —  John 

See  to  it;  look  well  to  it ;  attend  ;  consider;  take 
care. 

Let  me  sec,  let  us  see,  are  used  to  express  consider- 
ation, or  to  introduce  the  particular  consideration  of 
a  subject,  or  some  scheme  or  calculation. 

See  is  used  imperatively,  to  call  the  attention  of 
others  to  an  object  or  a  subject.  See,  see,  how  the 
balloon  ascends  ! 

See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Pope. 

SEED,  n.  [Sax.  sad;  G.  saat ;  D.  zaad ;  Dan.  sad ; 
Sw.  slid;  from  the  verb  sow.  Q,u.  W.  held,  Arm. 
had.] 

1.  The  substance,  animal  or  vegetable,  which  na- 
ture prepares  forthe  reproduction  and  conservation  of 
the  species.  The  seeds  of  plants  are  a  deciduous 
part,  containing  the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetable. 
In  some  cases,  the  seeds  constitute  the  fruit  or  valu- 
able part  of  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other 
esculent  grain  ;  sometimes  the  seeds  are  inclosed  in 
the  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  When  applied  to 
animal  matter,  it  has  no  plural. 

2.  That  from  which  any  thing  springs  ;  first  prin- 
ciple ;  original ;  as,  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice. 

Hooker. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters  as  a  seed.  Waller. 

4.  Progeny  ;  offspring :  children  ;  descendants  ;  as, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  the  seed  of  David.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  one  person,  or  to  any 
number  collectively,  and  admits  of  the  plural  form  ; 
but  rarely  used  in  the  plural. 

5.  Race  ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  nut  held.  Waller. 

SEED,  v.  i.     To  grow  to  maturity,  so  as  to  produce 

seed.     Maize  will  not  seed  in  a  cool  climate.  Swift. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed.  Mortimer. 

SEED,  M.  t.     To  sow  ;  to  sprinkle  with  seed,  which 

germinates,  and  takes  root.  Belknap. 

SEED'-BUD,  ;i.     [seed  and  hud.]     The  germ,  germen, 

or  rudiment  of  the  fruit  in  embryo. 
SEED'-CSKE,  re.     [seed  and  cake.]     A  sweet  cake 

containing  aromatic  seeds.  Tusser. 

SEED'-CoAT,  71.     In  botany,  the  aril  of  a  seed. 

Marlyn. 
SEED'-CORN,    )         „  .    , 

SfiED'-GRAlpJ   \  n"     Corn  nr  sra'n  for  seed- 
SEED'-DOWN,  n.    The  down  on  vegetable  seeds. 

Smith. 
SEED'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Sown  ;  sprinkled  with  seed. 

2.  Bearing  seed  ;  covered  thick  with  seeds. 

Fletcher. 

3.  Interspersed  as  with  seeds.  B.  Jonson, 
REED'ER,_«.     One  who  sows. 

SEED'-FlELD,  n.     A  field  for  raising  seed.     Carlisle. 
SEED'ING,  ppr.     Sowing  with  seeds. 
SEED'-LAG,  n.    The  resin  lac  dried,  after  most  of  the 

coloring  matter  has  been  dissolved  out  by  water. 

Ure. 
SEED'-LEAF,  n.     In  botany,  the  primary  leaf.     The 


SEE 

seed-leaves  are  the  cotyledons  or  lobes  of  a  seed  ex- 
panded and  in  vegetation.  Murtyn. 

SEED'LING,  n.  A  plant  reared  from  the  seed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  propagated  by  layers,  buds,  &c. 

Tully. 

SEED'-LIP,   j  re.    A  vessel  in  which  a  sower  carries 

SEED'-LOP,  j      the  seed  to  be  dispersed.    England. 

SEED'-LOBE,  n.  The  lobe  of  a  seed  ;  a  cotyledon, 
which  see. 

SEED'NESS,  n.    Seed-time.    [JVot  in  use.] 

SEED'-PEARL,  (-perl,)  n.  [seed  and  pearl.]  Small 
grains  of  pearl.  Boyle. 

SEED'-PLAT,  )  n.     [seed  and  plat.]     The  ground  on 

SEED'-PLOT,  j  which  seeds  are  sown  to  produce 
plants  for  transplanting  ;  hence, 

2.  A  nursery  ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  sown  or 
planted  for  cultivation.  Hammond. 

SEEDS'MAN,  n.  [seed  and  man.]  A  person  who 
deals  in  seeds  ;  also,  a  sower.  Diet. 

SEED'-TIME,  n.  [seed  and  time.]  The  season  proper 
for  sowing. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not 
cease.  — Gen.  viii. 

SEED'-VES-SEL,  n.     In  botany,  the  pericarp  which 

contains  the  seeds. 
SEED'Y,  a.    [from  seed.]    Abounding  with  seeds. 

Diet. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  weeds  growing  among  the  vines;  applied 
to  French  brandy.  Encyc. 

3.  Running  to  seed. 

4.  Exhausted ;  worn  out ;  poor  and  miserable 
looking  ;  as,  he  looked  seedy ;  a  seedy  coat.  [  Collo- 
quial or  low.)  Halliwdl.     Goldsmith. 

SEE'ING,  ppr.  [from  see.]  Perceiving  by  the  eye; 
knowing;  understanding;  observing;  beholding. 

Note.  —  This  participle  appears  to  be  used  indefi- 
nitely, or  without  direct  reference  to  a  person  or  per- 
.  sons.  "  Wherefore  como  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate 
me?"  Gen.  xxvi.  That  is,  since,  or  the  fact  being 
that  or  thus;  because  that.  In  this  form  of  phrase- 
ology, that  is  understood  or  implied  after  seeing; 
why  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  that  ye  hate  me  ?  The 
resolution  of  the  phrase  nr  sentence  is,  ye  hate  me  ; 
that  fact  being  seen  or  known  by  you,  why  come  ye 
to  me  ?  or,  why  come  ye  to  me,  ye  seeing  (knowing) 
that  fact  which  follows,  viz.,  ye  hate  me.  In  this  case, 
seeing  retains  its  participial  character,  although  its  re- 
lation to  the  pronoun  is  somewhat  obscured.  Origi- 
nally, seeing,  in  this  use,  had  direct  relation  to  the 
speaker  or  to  some  other  person.  "  Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld 
thy  son."  Gen.  xxii.  Here  seeing  refers  to  /,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  syntax,  agrees  or  accords 
with  /.  I  know  thou  fearest  God,  for  Iseethou  hast  not 
withheld  thine  only  son  ;  I  know  thou  fearest  God  by 
seeing,  in  consequence  of  seeing  this  fact,  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thine  only  son.  But  the  use  of  seeing 
is  extended  to  cases  in  which  it  can  not  be  referred  to 
a  specific  person  or  persons,  in  which  cases  it  ex- 
presses the  notoriety  or  admission  of  a  fact  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  left,  like  the  French  on,  in  the  phrases 
ore  dit,  on  voit,  without  application  to  any  particular 
person. 

SEE'ING,  n.  The  act  of  perceiving  objects  by  the 
organ  of  sight,  or  the  sense  which  we  have  of  exter- 
nal objects  by  means  of  the  eye.  Hutton. 

SEEK,  v.  t. ;  prcL  and  pp.  Sought,  (sawt.)  [Sax. 
secan,  s<ecan,  to  seek,  to  come  to ;  asecan,  to  re- 
quire ;  gesecan,  to  seek,  to  come  to ;  forsacan,  forstc- 
can,  to  forsake  ;  G.  suchen,  to  seek  ;  absuchen,  to 
pick  off;  besuchen,  to  visit,  to  see;  gesuch,  suit,  peti- 
tion; gesuchc,  a  continued  seeking;  versuchen,  to 
try,  prove,  tempt,  essay,  strive  ;  versuch,  trial,  essay; 
D.  loeken,  to  seek,  to  look  for,  to  try  or  endeavor  ; 
bcioeken,  to  visit,  to  try  ;  geioek,  a  seeking ;  opioeken, 
to  seek ;  verzoeken,  to  request,  desire,  invite,  try, 
tempt,  to  visit;  Dan.  s'dger,  to  seek,  to  endeavor; 
bes'dger,  to  visit  ;  forsb'ger,  to  try,  to  essay,  to  experi- 
ment, to  tempt ;  opsbgcr,  to  seek  or  search  after  ; 
Sw.  sbka,  to  seek,  to  sue,  to  court ;  s'dka  en  lagligen, 
to  sue  one  at  law  ;  besbka,  to  visit ;  fbrsbka,  to  try, 
to  essay,  to  tempt.  These  words  all  accord  with  L. 
sequor,  Ir.  seichim,  to  follow  ;  for  to  seek  is  to  go  after, 
and  the  primary  sense  is  to  advance,  to  press,  to 
drive  forward,  as  in  the  L.  peto.  (See  Essav,  from 
the  same  root,  through  the  Italian  and  French.)  Now, 
in  Sax.  forsacan,  forscecan,  is  to  forsake  ;  sacan  is  to 
strive,  contend,  whence  English  sake,  and  scecan,  se- 
can, is  to  seek.  But  in  Swedish,  forsaka,  to  forsake, 
to  renounce,  is  from  soft,  thing,  cause,  suit,  Sax.  saca, 
English  sake;  in  Danish,  forsager,  to  renounce,  is 
from  sigcr,  to  say  ;  sag,  a  thing,  cause,  matter,  suit ; 
sagd,  a  saying  ;  G.  versagen,  to  deny,  to  renounce, 
from  sagen,  to  say,  to  tell  ;  D.  verzaaken,  to  deny,  to 
forsake,  to  revoke,  from  taak,  thing,  cause,  and  icg- 
gen  is  to  say  or  tell,  which  is  the  Sax.  secgan,to  say. 
These  close  affinities  prove  that  seek,  essay,  sail,  and 
L.  sequor,  are  all  from  one  radix,  coinciding  with  Oh. 
puy,  to  seek,  to  strive.  Class  Sg,  No.  46,  and  see 
No.  30,  Ar.  The  English  verb  see  seems  to  be  from 
the  same  root.] 


SEE 

1.  To  go  in  search  or  quest  of;  to  look  for;  to 
search  for  by  going  from  place  to  place. 

The  man  asked  him,  Baying-,  What  seekest  thou  r     And  he  said, 
I  seek  my  brethren.  — Lien,  xxxvii. 

2.  To  inquire  for;  to  ask  for;  to  solicit;  to  en- 
deavor to  find  or  gain  by  any  means. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meal  from 

(iod.  —  Pa.  civ. 
He  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he  eougkl  it  carefully 

with  tears.  — Heb.  xii. 
Others,  tempting-  him,  sought  of  him  a  sig-iL  —  Luke  xi. 

3.  Seek  is  followed  sometimes  by  out  or  after.  To 
seek  out,  properly  implies  to  look  for  a  specific  thing 
among  a  number.  But  in  general,  the  use  of  out 
and  after  with  seek,  is  unnecessary  and  inelegant. 

To  seek  God,  his  name,  or  his  face  ;  in  Scripture,  to 
ask  for  his  favor,  direction,  and  assistance.  Ps. 
lxiii.  Ixxxiii. 

God  seeks  men,  when  he  fixes  his  love  on  them, 
and  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  reclaims  and  recovers  them  from  their  miser- 
able condition  as  sinners.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  Ps.  cxix. 
Luke  xv. 

To  seek  after  the  life,  or  soul;  to  attempt  by  arts  or 
machinations  ;  or  to  attempt  to  destroy  or  ruin.     Ps. 

XXXV. 

To  seek  peace,  or  judgment ;  to  endeavor  to  promote 
it ;  or  to  practice  it.     Ps.  xxxiv.    Is.  i. 

To  seek  an  altar,  temple,  or  habitation ;  to  frequent 
it,  to  resort  to  it  often.      2  Chron.  i.    Amos  v. 

To  seek  out  Ood^s  works;  to  endeavor  to  understand 
them.     Ps,  cxi. 
SEEK,  v.  i.    To  make  search  or  inquiry  j  to  endeavor 
to  make  discovery. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read.  — Is.  xxxir. 

2.  To  endeavor. 

Ask  not  whnt  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 

Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below.  Dryden. 

To  seek  after;  to  make  pursuit;  to  attempt  to  find 
or  take.     [See  No.  3,  supra.] 

To  seek  for;  to  endeavor  to  find.  Knolles. 

To  seek  to  ;  to  apply  to  ;  to  resort  to.     1  Kings  x. 

To  seek,  was  formerly  used  in  .in  adverbial  man- 
ner, for  at  searching,  or  under  the  necessity  of  search- 
ing, as  the  result  of  ignorance  or  inexperience. 

Unpracticed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 

[This  phrase,  I  believe,  is  wholly  obsolete.] 
SEEK'ER,  n.     One  that  seeks;    an    inquirer;   as,  a 
seeker  of  truth. 

2.  One  of  a  sect  that  profess  no  determinate  re- 
ligion. Johnson. 
SEEK'ING,  n.    Act  of  attempting  to  find  or  procure. 

Baxter. 
SEEK'-SOR-RoW,  n.     [seek  and  sorrow.}     One  that 
contrives  to  give  himself  vexation.     [Little  used.] 

Sidney. 
SEEL,  v.  t.     [Ft.  sccller,  to  seal.] 

To  close  the  eyes  ;  a  term  of  falconry,  from  the 
practice  of  closing  the  eyes  of  a  wild  hawk. 

Bacon. 
SEEL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  sylan,  to  give.     See  Sell.] 

To  lean  ;  to  incline  to  one  side.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 
SEEL,  )  n.    The  rolling  or  agitation  of  a  ship  in 

SEEL'ING,  \      a  storm.     [Obs.]  AinsioortJi. 

SEEL,  n.     [Sax.  sml.] 

Time  ;  opportunity  ;  season ;  in  respect  to  crops  ; 
as,  \viv-secL     [Local  in  England.]         Farm.  Encyc. 
SEEL'I-LY,  adv.     In  a  silly'manner.     [Obs.] 
SEEL'Y,  a.     [from  seel.]     Lucky;   fortunate.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Silly;  foolish;  simple.     [Obs.]     [See  Silly.] 

Tusser. 
SEEM,  v.  iA  [G.  ziemen,  to  become,  to  be  fit  or  suita- 
ble ;  getiemen,  to  become,  to  beseem,  to  be  meet,  de- 
cent, seemly,  [n  D.  zwecmen  is  to  be  like,  to  resem- 
ble, and  taamen  is  to  fit  or  suit,  to  become.  In  Dan. 
som  is  aseain,  and  s'ommer  signifies  to  hem,  and  also 
to  become,  to  beseem,  to  be  suitable,  decent,  or  seemly. 
This  is  certainly  the  G.  ziemen  ;  hence  we  see  that 
seam  and  seem  are  radically  the  same  word  ;  It.  scm- 
brare,  to  seem  ;  scmbiante,  like,  similar,  resembling  ; 
rassembrare,  to  resemble  ;  Sp.  semejar,  to  be  like  ;  Fr. 
semblcr,  to  seem,  to  appear.  These  words  seem  to  be 
of  one  family,  having  for  their  radical  sense,  to  ex- 
tend to,  to  meet,  to  unite,  to  come  together,  or  to 
press'together.  If  so,  the  Dutch  taamen  leads  us  to 
the  oriental  roots,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  nm,  damah,  to 

adam,  to  please,  to  suit ;   Ar. 


hR<^ 


be  like  ;  Eth. 

—  -S 

*„i'  adama,  to  add,  to  unite,  to  agree,  to  suit,  to 

conciliate,  to  confirm  concord.  Class  Dm,  No.  5 
and  7.  These  verbs  are  radically  one,  and  in  these 
we  find  the  primary  sense  of  Adam  ;  likeness,  or 
form.] 

1.  To  appear ;  to  make  or  have  a  show  or  sem- 
blance. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wem'st.  Shale. 

All  seemed  well  pleased ;  ajl  seemtd,  but  were  not  all.    Milton. 

2.  To  have  the  appearance  of  truth  or  fact ;  to  be 
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understood  as  true.    It  seems  that  the  Turkish  power 
is  on  the  decline. 


SEEM,  v.  t.     To  become  ;  to  befit.     [Ois.]     Spenser. 
SEEM'ED,  pp      Appeared  ;  befitted. 
SEEM'ER,  n.    One  that  carries  an  appearance  or  sem- 
blance. 

Hence  we  shall  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  whai  our  seemers  be.  Shak. 

SEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Appearing  ;  having  the  appear- 
ance or  semblance,  whether  real  or  not. 
2.  a.     Specious  ;  as,  seeming  friendship. 
SEEM'ING,  re.     Appearance;  show;  semblance. 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

These  keep, 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long.  Shale. 

3.  Opinion  or  liking  ;  favorable  opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  to  their  seeming.  Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  iinpregned 

With  reason  to  her  seeming.     [06s.]  hTdton. 

SEEM'ING-LY,  adv.  In  appearance;  in  show;  in 
semblance. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with.  Addison. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  diaproportioned 
causes.  Atlerbury. 

SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.    Fair  appearance ;  plausibility. 

Digby. 
SEEM'LESS.o.  Unseemly  ;  unfit ;  indecorous.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
SEEM'LI-NESS,    n.      [from    seemly.]      Comeliness; 
grace  ;   fitness  ;  propriety  ;  decency  ;  decorum. 
When  eeemlinest  combines  with  portliness.  Camden. 

SEEM'LY,  a.  [G.  liemlich ;  D.  taamelyk ;  Dan.  s'om- 
melig.] 

Becoming ;  fit ;  suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  pur- 
pose, or  character;  suitable. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were  safer  and 
seemlier  for  Christian  men,  than  the  hot  pursuit  of  these 
controversies.  Hooker. 

Honor  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

SEEM'LY,  adv.    In  a  decent  or  suitable  manner. 

Pope. 
SEEM'LY-HED,  n.    [See  Head  and  Hood.]    Comely 

or  decent  appearance.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SEEN, pp.  of  See.     Beheld;  observed;  understood. 
2.  a.    Versed  ;  skilled. 
Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  teen.    [Obs.]  Dryden. 

SEER,  re.  [from  see.]  One  who  sees ;  as,  a  seer  of 
visions.  Spectator. 

2.  A  prophet ;  a  person  who  foresees  future  events. 
1  Sam.  ix. 

SEER'WOOD.  See  Sear,  and  Sear-Wood,  dry 
wood. 

SEE'SAW,  n.    [Qu.  saw  and  saw,  or  sea  and  saw.] 

1.  A  vibratory  or  reciprocating  motion.        Pope. 

2.  A  play  among  children,  in  which  they  sit  on 
each  end  of  a  board  and  move  alternately  up  and 
down  ;  a  board  adjusted  for  this  purpose.     HalliweU. 

3.  A  term  in  whist  for  a  certain  mutual  action  of 
partners  in  support  of  each  other.  Hoyle. 

SEE'SAW,  v.  i.  To  move  with  a  reciprocating  mo- 
tion ;  to  move  backward  and  forward,  or  upward 
and  downward.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SEETHE,  v.  t.  ;  prct.  Seethed,  Sod;  pp.  Seethed, 
Sodden.  [Sax.  scathan,  scothan,  sythan ;  D.  zieden  ; 
G.  sicden  ;  Sw.  siuda;  Dan.  syder  ;  Gr.  Cfoj,  contract- 
ed from  rc 0a) ;  Heb.  lit,  to  seethe,  to  boil,  to  swell,  to 
be  inflated.     Class  Sd,  No.  4.] 

To  boil ;  to  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot  liquor ; 
as,  to  seethe  flesh. 

Thou  shalt  uot  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  —  Ex.  xxiii. 

SEETHE,  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  to  be 
hot.  Spenser. 

[  This  word  is  rarely  used  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life] 

SEETH'-ED,  pp.    Boiled  ;  decocted. 

SEETH'ER,  n.     A  boiler  ;  a  pot  for  boiling  things. 

SEETH'ING,  ppr.     Boiling  ;  decocting.         \_Drydcn. 

SEG,  n.     Sedge.     [Not  in  use.] 

SEG,  n.     A  castrated  bull.  North  of  England. 

SE-GaR',  71.     See  Cigar.    , 

SEG'GAR,  n.  A  cylindrical  case  of  fire-clay  in  which 
fine  stoneware  is  baked.     [See  Sagger.]  Urc. 

SEG-HoL',  (seg-ol',)  n.  A  Hebrew  vowel-point,  or 
short  vowel,  thus  :  •.-,  indicating  the  sound  of  the 
English  e  in  men.  M.  Stuart. 

SEG'H'  i-LATE,  a.    Marked  with  a  seghol. 

SEG'MiSNT,  n. *  [Fr.,  from  L.  segmeutum,  from  seco, 
to  cu.  off.  We  observe  here  the  Latin  has  scg,  for 
sec,  -ike  the  It.  segarc,  Sp.  segar,  and  like  the  Teu- 
tonic sagen,  wagen,  to  saw ;  properly,  a  piece  cut 
off.] 

*1.  In  geometry,  a  part  cut  off  from  a  figure  by  a  line 
or  plane  ;  particularly,  that  part  of  the  circle  contained 
between  a  chord  and  an  arc  of  that,  circle,  or  so  much 
of  the  circle  as  is  cut  ofTby  the  chord.  The  segment 
of  a  sphere,  is  a  part  cut  on"  by  a  plane. 

Newton.     Hutton. 
2.  In  general,  a  part  cut  off  or  divided  ;   as,  the 
segments  of  a  calyx. 
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SEG'NLTY? E'  |  "•     [<Vom  L-seiTtis.] 

Sluggishness ;  dullness  ;  inactivity.    [JVot  used.] 

Diet. 

SEG'RE-GATE,  v.  t.     [L.  scgrego  ;  se,  from,  and  grcx, 
flock.] 
To  separate  from  others  ;  to  set  apart.     Sherwood. 

SEG'RE-GATE,  a.     Separate  ;  select.     [Little  used.] 

WoVton. 
Segregate  polygamy,  (Polygamia  segregata,  Linn. ;) 
a  mode  of  inflorescence,  when  several  florets  com- 
prehended within  an  anthodium,  or  a  common  calyx, 
are  furnished  also  with  proper  perianths.    Martyn. 

SEG'RE-Ga-TED,^.    Separated;  parted  from  others. 

SEG'RE-Ga-TING,  vpr.     Separating. 

SEG-RE-GA'TION,  re.  [Fr.]  Separation  from  others ; 
a  parting.  Shah. 

SEID'LITZ  POWDERS,  n.  pi.  Powders  intended  to 
produce  the  same  effect  with  Seidlitz  water.  They 
are  composed  of  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
(Rochelle  salt,)  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  usually  in 
a  paper  of  one  color,  and  tartaric  acid  in  a  paper  of 
another.  These  are  dissolved  separately  in  water, 
then  mixed,  and  taken  while  effervescing. 

Brande. 

SEID'LITZ  WA'TER,  n.  A  saline,  mineral  water 
from  Seidlitz,  in  Bohemia,  often  taken  as  an  agreea- 
ble aperient.  It  contains  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
_and  soda  with  carbonic  acid.  Brande. 

SEIGN-EO'RI-AL,  (se-nu're-al,)a.  [Fr.  See  Seign- 
ior.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  ;  manorial. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers;  independent. 

Temple. 
SeIGN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  seigneur;  It.  signore; 

Sp.  senor ;  Port,  senhor ;  from  L.  senior,  elder  ;  senex, 

old  :  Ir.  sean.] 
A  lord  ;  the  lord  of  a  manor  ;  but  used  also  in  the 

south  of  Europe  as  a  title  of  honor.    The  sultan  of 

Turkey  is  called  the  grand  seignior. 
SElGN'IOR-AGE,  (seen'yur-aje,)  n.     A  royal  right  or 

prerogative  of  the   king  of  England,   by   which  he 

claims  an  allowance  of  gold  and  silver  brought  in 

the  mass  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  Brande. 

Seigniorage  is  used  in  common  language  to  signify 

profit. 
SeIGN-16'RI-AL,  a.    The  same  as  Seigneurial. 
SeIGN'IORIZE,  (seen'yur-Ize,)  v.  U    To  lord  it  over. 

^Little  used.]  Halifax. 

SeIGN'IOR-Y,  (seen'yo-ry,)  n.     [Fr.  seigneurie.] 

1.  A  lordship  ;  a  manor.  Davies.     Encyc. 

2.  The  power  or  authority  of  a  lord ;  dominion. 
O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  country,  but  what  he 

got  by  encroachment  upon  the  English.  Spenser. 

SEINE,  (seen,)  n.  [Sax.  segue;  Fr.  seine;  Arm 
seigne  ;  L.  sagena  ;  Gr.  aaynvt).] 

A  large  net  for  catching  fish.  The  seines  used  for 
taking  shad  in  the  Connecticut,  sometimes  sweep 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 

SeIN'ER,  re.  A  fisher  with  a  seine  or  net.  [Not  much 
used.]  Carew. 

SEIS-MOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  ouauos.] 

An  instrument  for  measuringthe  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  other  concussions.    Edin.  Phil.  Traits. 

SE'I-TY,  n.     [L.  se,  one's  self.] 

Something  peculiar  to  a  man's  self.  [Not  well  au- 
thorized.] Taller. 

SEIZ'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  seized ;  liable  to  be 
taken. 

SEIZE,  (seeze,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  saisir ;  Arm.  seisza  or  sesya ; 
probably  allied  to  assess,  and  to  sit,  set.  The  sense  is, 
to  fall  on,  to  throw  one's  self  on,  which  is  nearly  the 
primary  sense  of  set.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this 
word,  in  writers  on  law,  is  usually  written  seise; 
as  also  in  composition,  disseise,  disseisin,  redisseite. 
But  except  in  law,  it  is  usually  or  always  written 
seize.  It  is  desirable  that  the  orthography  should  be 
uniform.] 

1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon  suddenly  and  lay  hold  on  ; 
or  to  gripe  or  grasp  suddenly.  The  tiger  rushes  from 
the  thicket  and  seizes  his  prey.  A  dog  seizes  an  ani- 
mal by  the  throat.  The  hawk  seizes  a  chicken  with 
his  claws.     The  officer  seizes  a  thief. 

2.  To  take  possession  by  force,  with  or  without 
right. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  scepter,  and  regard  not  David's  son.  Milton, 

3.  To  invade  suddenly ;  to  take  hold  of;  to  come 
upon  suddenly  ;  as,  a  fever  seizes  a  patient. 

And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  possession  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  le- 
gal authority.  The  sheriff  seized  the  debtor's  goods  ; 
the  whole  estate  was  seized  and  confiscated.  We 
say,  to  arrest  a  person,  to  seize  goods. 

5.  To  fasten  ;  to  fix.  In  seamen'' s  language,  to 
fasten  two  ropes,  or  different  parts  of  one  rope,  to- 
gether with  a  cord.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession ;  as,  a  griffin 
seized  of  his  prey.  A  B  was  seized  and  possessed  of 
the  manor  of  Dale.  Spenser. 

To  seize  on,  or  upon,  is  to  fall  on  and  grasp  ;  to  take 
hold  on  ;  to  take  possession.     Matt.  xxi. 
SfilZ'JSD,  (seezd,)  pp.    Suddenly  caught  or  grasped  ; 
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taken  by  force  ;  invaded  suddenly  ;  taken  possession 
of :  fastened  with  a  cord  ;  having  possession. 

SEIZ'ER,  re.     One  that  seizes. 

SEIZ'IN,  n.     [Fr.  saisine.] 

1.  In  law,  possession.  Seizin  is  of  two  sorts,  seizin 
in  deed  or  fact,  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in  fact  or 
deed,  is  acfial  or  corporal  possession  ;  seizin  in  law, 
is  when  something  is  done  which  the  law  accounts 
possession  or  seizin,  as  enrollment,  or  when  lands 
descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not  yet  entered  on 
them.  In  this  case,  the  law  considers  the  heir  as 
seized  of  the  estate,  and  the  person  who  wrongfully 
enters  on  the  land  is  accounted  a  disseizor. 

Cowel.     Encyc. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession.  [JVot  used  except 
in  law.] 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  possession.  Hale. 
Livery  of  seizin.     See  Livery. 

Primer  seizin.     See  Primer. 

SEIZ'ING,  ppr.  Falling  on  and  grasping  suddenly  ; 
laying  hold  on  suddenly  ;  taking  possession  by  force, 
or  taking  by  warrant ;  fastening. 

SEIZ'ING,  re.  The  act  of  taking  or  grasping  sud- 
denly. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  operation  of  fastening 
together  ropes  with  a  cord  ;  also,  the  cord  or  cords 
used  for  such  fastening.  Mar.  Diet. 

SElZ'OR,  re.     One  who  seizes.  Wheaton, 

SeIZ'IJRE,  (seez'yur,)  re.  The  act  of  seizing ;  the 
act  of  laying  hold  on  suddenly  ;  as,  the  seizure  of  a 
thief. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession  by  force  ;  as,  the 
seizure  of  lands  or  goods ;  the  seizure  of  a  town  by 
an  enemy  ;  the  seizure  of  a  throne  by  a  usurper. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  by  warrant ;  as,  the  seizure  of 
contraband  goods. 

4.  The  state  of  being  seized,  as  with  disease. 

Wilberforce. 

5.  The  thing  taken  or  seized.  Milton. 

6.  Gripe  ;  grasp  ;  possession. 

And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

7.  Catch  ;  a  catching. 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable,  to  play  upon 
it.  Walts. 

SE'JANT,  a.*  In  heraldry,  sitting,  like  a  cat  with  the 
fore  feet  straight ;  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

Encyc 
SE-JOIN',  v.  t.     To  separate.     [Not  English.] 
SE-Ju'GOUS,   a.     [L.   sejugis ;   sex,  six,  and  jugum, 
yoke.] 

In  botany,  a  sejugous  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf  having 
six  pairs  of  leaflets.  Martyn. 

SE-JUN€'TION,  re.  [L.  sejunctio;  se,  from,  and 
jungo,  to  join.] 

The  act  of  disjointing ;  a  disuniting;  separation. 
[Little  used.]  Pearson. 

SE-JUNG'I-BLE,  a.      [Supra.]      That   may   be  dis- 
jointed.    [Little  used.]  Pearson. 
SEKE,  for  Sick.     [Obs.]     [See  Sick.]  Chaucer. 
SE'KOS,  n.    [Gr.]     A  place  in  a  temple  in  which  pa- 
gans inclosed  the  images  of  their  deities. 
SE'LAH,  re.     [Heb.  n^D.]     In  the  Psalms,  a  word  sup- 
posed to  signify  silence  or  a  pause  in  the  musical  per- 
formance of  the  song.                                    Oesenius. 
SEL'COUTH,  (-kooth,)  a.    [Sax.  sel,  seld,,  rare,  and 
couth,  known.] 
Rarely  known  ;  unusual;  uncommon.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 
SEL'DOM,  (sel'dum,)  adv.  [Sax.  selden,  seldon;  D. 
zelden;  G.  selten  ;  Dan.  selsom,  seldsom;  Sw.  saltan, 
sallsan.  In  Danish,  selshab  (sel  and  shape)  is  a 
company,  fellowship,  or  club.  Sel  probably  signifies 
separate,  distinct,  coinciding  with  L.  solus.] 
Rarely  ;  not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one.  Hooker. 

[Seld  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  obsolete.] 
SEL'DOM,  a.     Rare  ;  unfrequent.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
SEL'DOM-NESS,    re.      Rareness  ;    infrequency  ;   un- 

commonness.  Hooker. 

SELD'-SHoWN,  (-shone,)  a.     [Sax.  seld  and  shown.] 

Rarely  shown  or  exhibited.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
SE-LECT',  v.  t.     [L.  selectus,  from  seligo  ;  se,  from, 
and  lego,  to  pick,  cull,  or  gather.] 

To  choose  and   take  from  a  number;  to  take  by 
preference  from  among  others  ;  to  pick  out ;    to  cull ; 
as,  to  select  the  best  authors  for  perusal ;  to  select  the 
most  interesting  and  virtuous  men  for  associates. 
SE-LECT',  a.    Nicely  chosen  ;  taken  from  a  number 
by   preference;   choice;  whence,   preferable;    more 
valuable  or  excellent  than  others;  as,  a  body  of  se- 
lect troops;   a  select  company  or  society;   a  library 
consisting  of  select  authors. 
SE-LECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Chosen  and  taken  by  prefer- 
ence from  among  a  number;  picked  ;  culled 
SE-LE€T'ED-LY,  adv.    With  care  and  selection. 

Haywood. 
SE-LE€T'ING,  ppr.     Choosing  and  taking  from  a 

number;  picking  out ;  culling. 
SE-LEC'TION,  (-shun,)  re.     [L.  selectio.] 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  and  taking  from  among  a 
number;  a  taking  from  another  by  preference. 

2.  A  number  of  things  selected  or  taken  from  oth- 
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era  by  preference.    I  have  a  small  but  valuable  se- 
lection of  books. 

SELECT'  I VE,  a.  Selecting;  tending  to  select.  [Un- 
usual.] Fleming. 

SE-LECT'MAN,  n.  [select  and  man.]  In  New  Eng- 
land, a  town  officer  chosen  annually  to  manage  the 
concerns  of  the  town,  provide  for  the  poor,  &c. 
The  number  is  usually  from  three  to  seven  in  each 
town,  and  these  constitute  a  kind  of  executive  au- 
thority. 

SE-LECT'NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  select  or  well 
chosen. 

SE-LECT'OR,  re.  [L.]  One  that  selects  or  chooses 
frorn  among  a  number. 

SE-LE'NI-ATE,  re.  A  compound  of  selenic  acid  with 
a  base. 

SE-LEN'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  selenium  ;  as,  selenic 
acid,  which  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  sele- 
nium and  three  of  oxygen. 

SEL-EN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.      [selenium   and  L.  fero,  to 
produce.] 
Containing  selenium ;  as,  seleniferous  ores. 

Graham. 

SE-LE'NI-OUS  ACID,  re.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  selenium  and  two  of  oxygen. 

SEL'EN-ITE,  re.  [Gr.  ae\r\viTi\%,  from  oe\nvn,  the 
moon  ;  so  called  from  a  resemblance  in  luster  or  ap- 
pearance to  the  moon.] 

1.  The  variety  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  oc- 
curring in  transparent  crystals,  or  crystalline  masses. 

Dana, 

2.  A  compound  of  selenious  acid  with  a  base. 
SEL-E  NIT'IC,        )  a.     Pertaining  to  selenite;   re- 
SEL-E-NIT'IC-AL, J      sembling  it,  or  partaking  of  its 

nature  and  properties.  atL 

SE-Le'NI-UM,  re.  [Supra.]  An  Jpmentary  sub- 
stance, allied  to  sulphur,  having  a  dark -brown  color, 
with  a  brilliant  metallic  luster.  It  passes  into  vapor 
at  650°  Fahrenheit,  producing  the  odor  of  decaying 
horseradish.  Graham.     Brande. 

SE-LEN'IU-RET,  1         .     ,  .  j  n.     A  compound 

SE-LEN'Il-RET,  j  (se'len  yu-ret'J  j  of  selenium 
with  some  other  element.  Dana. 

2.  A  mineral,  of  a  shining  lead-gray  color,  with  a 
granular  texture.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  seleni- 
um, silver,  and  copper. 

Cleaveland.     Phillips. 

SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'IC,         )  a.    [Infra.]     Belonging 

SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'IC-AL,  j     to  selenography. 

SEL-E-NOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  ae\tjvri,  the  moon,  and 
ypatba,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  corre- 
sponding to  geography  in  respect  to  the  earth. 

Brande. 

SELF,  a.  or  pron. ;  pi.  Selves  ;  used  chiefly  in  compo- 
sition. [Sax.  self,  sylf;  Goth,  silba;  Sw.  sielf;  Dan. 
selv ;  G.  selbst ;  D.  zclf.  I  know  not  the  primary 
sense  of  this  word  ;  most  probably  it  is  to  set  or 
unite,  or  to  separate  from  others.  See  Selvedge.] 
1.  In  old  authors,  this  word  sometimes  signifies 
particular,  very,  or  same.  "Jlnd  on  tham  sijlfan  geare  ;  " 
in  that  same  year,  that  very  year.  Sox.  Chron.  A.  D. 
1052, 1061. 


Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way. 

On  these  self  hills. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Pwlamon. 


Shah. 
Ralegh. 
Dryden. 


In  this  sense,  self  is  an  adjective,  and  is  now  ob- 
solete, except  when  followed  by  same  ;  as,  on  the 
self-same  day ;  the  self-same  hour ;  the  self-same 
thing  ;    which  is  tautology.     Matt.  viii. 

2.  In  present  usage,  self  is  united  to  certain  per- 
sonal pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives,  to  ex- 
press emphasis  or  distinction  ;  also  when  the  pro- 
noun is  used  reciprocally.  Thus,  for  emphasis,  I  my- 
self will  write  ;  I  will  examine  for  myself.  Thou 
thyself  shalt  go ;  thou  shalt  see  for  thyself.  You 
yourself  shall  write  ;  you  shall  see  for  yourself.  He 
himself  shall  write  ;  he  shall  examine  for  himself.  She 
herself  shall  write  ;  she  shall  examine  for  herself. 
The  child  itself  shall  be  carried  ;  it  shall  be  present 
itself. 

Reciprocally,  I  abhor  myself;  thou  enrichest  thy- 
self; he  loves  himself;  she  admires  herself;  it  pleases 
itself;  we  value  ourselves;  ye  hurry  yourselves;  they 
see  themselves.  I  did  not  hurt  him,  he  hurt  himself; 
he  did  not  hurt  me,  I  hurt  myself. 

Except  when  added  to  pronouns  used  reciprocally, 
self  serves  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  or  to 
render  the  distinction  expressed  by  it  more  emphat- 
ical.  "  I  myself  will  decide,"  not  only  expresses  my 
determination  to  decide,  but  the  determination  that 
no  other  shall  decide. 

Himself,  herself,  themselves,  are  used  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  as  well  as  in  the  objective. 

Jesus  himself   baptized  not,   but  his  disciples.  —  John  iv.     Bee 
Matt,  xxiii.  4. 

3.  Self  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  noting  the 
individual  subject  to  his  own  contemplation  or  ac- 
tion, or  noting  identity  of  person.  Consciousness 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  self. 

A  man's  nlf  may  bo  the  wont  fellow  to  converse  with  in  the 
world.  Pope. 


4.  It  also  signifies  personal  interest,  or  love  of  pri- 
vate interest ;  selfishness. 

The  fondnpss  we  have  for  self  —  furnishes  another  Ioiiej  rank  of 
prejudices.  WaUs. 

Self  is  much  used  in  composition. 

SELF-A-BAS'£D,  (-a-baste',)  a,  [self  and  abase.] 
Humbled  by  conscious  guilt  or  shame. 

SELF-A-BASE'MENT,  n.  Humiliation  or  abasement 
proceeding  from  consciousness  of  inferiority,  guilt, 
or  shame.  Milner. 

SELF-A-BaS'ING,  a.  Humbling  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  or  by  shame. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RENCE,  n.  The  abhorrence  of  one's 
self. 

SELF-AB-HOR'RING,  a.     Abhorring  one's  self. 

SELF-A-BCSE',K.  [self  and  abuse.]  The  abuse  of 
one's  own  person  or  powers.  Shak. 

SELF-Ae-CuS'£D,  a.  Accused  by  one's  own  con- 
science. 

SELF-AC-CUS'ING,  a.  [self  and  accuse.]  Accusing 
one's  self ;  as,  a  self  accusing  look.  Sidney. 

SELF'-ACT'ING,  a.     Acting  of  or  by  itself. 

SELF'-ACT'IVE,  a.     Acting  of  itself. 

SELF-AC-TIV'I-TY,  n.  [self  and  activity.]  Self- 
motion,  or  the  power  of  moving  one's  self  without 
foreign  aid.  Bentley. 

SELF-AD-JUST'ING,  a.  Adjusting  by  one's  self  or 
by  itself. 

SELF-AD-MI-RA'TION,n.    Admiration  of  one's  self. 

Scott. 

SELF-AD-MTR'ING,  a.    Admiring  one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-AF-FAIRS',  n.  pi.  [self  and  affair.]  One's 
own  private  business.  Shak. 

SELF-AF-FRIGHT'ED,  (-frite'-,)  a.  [self  and  af- 
fright.]    Frightened  at  one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-AG-GRAND'IZE-MENT  or  )  re.    The  aggrand- 

SELF-AG'GRAND-IZE-MENT,  ,  izement  or  ex- 
altation of  one's  self. 

SELF-AN-NI'HI-LA-TED,  a.  Annihilated  by  one's 
self. 

SELF-AN-NMII-LA'TION,  n.  Annihilation  by  one's 
own  acts. 

SELF-AP-PLAUSE',  (self-ap-plauz',)  n.  Applause  of 
one's  self. 

SELF-AP-PLY'ING,  a.    Applying  to  or  by  one's  self. 

SELF-AP-PROV'ING,  (-proov'ing,)  a.  That  approves 
of  one's  own  conduct.  Pope. 

SELF-AS-SuM'£D,  a.  Assumed  by  one's  own  act 
or  without  authority.  Mitford. 

SELF-AS-SCR'£D,  (-ash-shurd',)  a.  Assured  by 
one's  self.  E.  Everett. 

SELF-AT-TRA€T'IVE,  a.    Attractive  by  one's  self. 

SELF-BAN'ISH-£D,  (-ban'isht,)  a.  [self  and  banish.] 
Exiled  voluntarily. 

SELF-BE-GOT'T£N,  a.  [self  and  beget.]  Begotten 
by  one's  powers. 

SELF-BE-GUIL'£D,  a.    Deceived  by  one's  self. 

SELF'-BORN,  a.  [self  and  born.]  Born  or  produced 
by  one's  self. 

SELF-CEN'TER-ED,  \a.     [self  anil  center.]      Cen- 

SELF-OEN'TRED,       j      tered  in  itself. 

The  earth  self-centered  and  unmoved.  Dryden. 
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SELF-CEN'TRING,    '     °*     CcnterinS  in  one's  self- 

SELF-CHAR'I-TY,\i.  [self  and  clmrity.]  Love  of 
one's  self.  Shak. 

SELF-COM-MO'NI-CA-TIVE,  a.  [self  and  commu- 
nicative.] 

Imparted  or  communicated  by  its  own  powers. 

Norris. 

SELF-CONCEIT',  (-kon-seet',)  re.f  [self  and  con- 
ceit]    A  high  opinion  of  one's  self;  vanity. 

SELF-CON-CeIT'ED,  a.  Vain  ;  having  a  high  or 
overweening  opinion  of  one's  own  person  or  merits. 

VEstrange. 

SELF-CON-CiUT'ED-NESS,  n.  Vanity  ;  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  one's  own  person  or  accomplish- 
ments. Locke. 

SELF-CON-DEM-NA'TION,  n.  Condemnation  by 
one's  own  conscience. 

SELF-CON-DEM'NING,  a.    Condemning  one's  self. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENCE,«.  [self  and  confidence]  Con- 
fidence in  one's  own  judgment  or  ability  ;  reliance 
on  one's  own  opinion  or  powers,  without  other  aid. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENT,  a.  Confident  of  one's  own 
strength  or  powers;  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
one's  own  judgment,  or  the  competence  of  one's 
own  powers,  without  other  aid. 

SELF-CON'FI-DENT-LY,  adv.  With  self-confidence. 

SELF-CON-FID'ING,  a.  Confiding  in  one's  own 
judgment  or  powers,  without  the  aid  of  others. 

Pope. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [self  and  conscious.] 
Conscious  in  one's  self.  Dryden. 

SELF-CON'SCIOUS-NESS,  n.  Consciousness  within 
one's  self.  Locke. 

SELF-CON-SID'ER-ING,  a.  [self  and  consider.] 
Considering  in  one's  own  mind  ;  deliberating. 

Pope. 

SELF-CON-SCM'/CD,  a.     Consumed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-eON-SOM'ING,  a.  [self  and  consume.]  That 
consumes  itself.  Pope. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DIC'TION,  re      [self  and  contradic- 


tion.] The  act  of  contradicting  itself:  repupiancy 
in  terms.  To  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time,  is 
a  self-contradiction  ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  contradicts  the  other. 

SELF-CON-TRA-DICT'O-KY,  a.  Contradicting  it- 
self. Spectator. 

SELF-CON-VICT'ED,  a.  [self  and  convkt]  Con- 
victed by  one's  own  consciousness,  kr,owledge?  or 
avowal. 

SELF-CON-VIC'TION,  re.  Convic.t-'on  proceeding 
from  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge,  or  con- 
fession. Swift. 

SELF-CRE-AT'ED,  a.  Created  by  one's  self;  not 
formed  or  constituted  by  another.  Milner. 

SELF-DE-CglT',  (-seet',)  n.  [self  and  deceit.]  De- 
ception respecting  one's  self,  or  that  originates  from 
one's  own  mistake  ;  self-deception.  Spectator. 

SELF-DE-CEIV'£D,  a.  [self  and  deceive.]  De- 
ceived of  misled  respecting  one's  self  by  oue's  own 
mistake  or  error. 

SELF-DE-CEtV'ING,  a.     Deceiving  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-CEP'TION,  71.  [Supra.]  Deception  con- 
cerning one's  self,  proceeding  from  one's  own  mis 
take. 

SELF-DE-FENSE',  (self-de-fens',)  n.  [self  and  de- 
fense.] The  act  of  defending  one's  own  person, 
property,  or  reputation.  A  man  may  be  justifiable  in 
killing  another  in  self-defense. 

SELF-DE-FENS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  defend  one's 
self. 

SELF-DE-LO'SION,  (-zhun,)  re.  [self  and  delusion.] 
The  delusion  of  one's  self,  or  respecting  one's  self. 

South. 

SELF-DE-NI'AL,  re.  [self  and  denial.]  The  denial 
of  one's  self;  the  forbearing  to  gratify  one's  own 
appetites  or  desires.  South. 

SELF-DE-NV'ING,  a.  Denying  one's  self;  forbear- 
ing to  indulge  one's  own  appetites  or  desires. 

SELF-DE-NY'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  self-denying  man- 
ner. 

SELF-DE-PEND'ENT,  )  a.    Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-PEND'ING,   \  SeoU. 

SELF-DER-E-LIC'TION,  re.    Desertion  of  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'.ED,  a.     Destroyed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'ER,  n.  One  who  destroys  him- 
self. 

SELF-DE-STROY'ING,  a.     Destroying  one's  self. 

SELF-DESTRUCTION,  71.  [self  and  destruction.] 
The  destruction  of  one's  self;  voluntary  destruc- 
tion. 

SELF-DE-STRUCTIVE,  a.  Tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  one's  self. 

SELF-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  re.  [self  and  determ- 
ination.] Determination  by  one's  own  mind  ;  or  de- 
termination by  its  own  powers,  without  extraneous 
impulse  or  influence. 

SELF-DE-TERM'IN-ING,  a.  Determining  by  or  of 
itself;  determining  or  deciding  without  extraneous 
power  or  influence  ;  as,  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  will. 

SELF-DE-VIS'£D,  a.    Devised  by  one's  self. 

Baxter. 

SELF-DE-VoT'ED,  a.  [self  and  devote.]  Devoted 
in  person,  or  voluntarily  devoted  in  person. 

SELF-DE-VoTE'MENT,  «.  The  devoting  of  one's 
person  and  services  voluntarily  to  any  diflicult  or 
hazardous  employment.  Memoirs  of  Buchanan. 

SELF-DE-VoT'ING,  a.    Devoting  one's  self. 

E.  Everett. 

SELF-DE-VOUR'ING,  a.  [self  and  devour.]  De- 
vouring one's  self  or  itself.  Denham. 

SELF-DIF-Fu'SIVE,  a.  [self  and  diffusive.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  diffuse  itself;  that  diffuses  itself. 

JVorris. 

SELF-DOOM'ED,  a.     Doomed  by  one's  self.  More. 

SELF-DUB'BED,  u.     Dubbed  by  one's  self.  Irving. 

SELF-ED'IJ-Ca-TED,  a.  Educated  by  one's  own 
efforts. 

SELF-E-LECT'ED,  a.     Elected  by  himself. 

SELF-E-LECT'IVE,  a.  Having  the  right  to  elect  one's 
self,  or,  as  a  body,  of  electing  its  own  members. 

Jefferson. 

SELF-EN-JO Y'MENT,  re.  [self  and  enjoyment.]  In- 
ternal satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

SELF-ES-TEEM',  re.  [se//and  esteem.]  The  esteem 
01  good  opinion  of  one's  self.  Milton. 

SELF-ES-TI-MA'TION,  re.  The  esteem  or  good 
opinion  of  one's  self.  Milner. 

SELF-EV'I-DENCE,  re.  [self  and  evidence.]  Evi- 
dence or  certainty  resulting  from  a  proposition  with- 
out proof;  evidence  that  ideas  offer  to  the  mind  upon 
bare  statement.  Locke. 

SELF-EV'I-DENT,  a.  Evident  without  proof  or  rea- 
soning; that  produces  certainty  or  clear  conviction 
upon  a  bare  presentation  to  the  mind  ;  as,  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  or  truth.  That  two  and  three  make 
five,  is  self-evident. 

SELF-EV'I-DENT-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  self-evi 
dence. 

SELF-EX-ALT-A'TION,  (-egz-,)  re.  The  exaltation  of 
one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-EX-ALT'ING,  (egz-,)  a.    Exalting  one's  self. 

SELF-EX-AM-IN-A'TION,  (-egz-,)  n.  [self  and  ex- 
amination.]    An  examination  or  scrutiny  into  one's 
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own  state,  conduct,  and   motives,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  religious  affections  and  duties.  South. 

SELF-EX-€OS'lNG.  a.     Excusing  one's  self.  Scott. 

SELF-EX-iST'ENCE,  n.  [self  and  existence-]  In- 
herent existence  ;  the  existence  possessed  by  virtue 
of  a  being's  own  nature,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  or  cause ;  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God. 

Blackmore. 

SELF-EX-IST'ENT,  (-egz-,)  a.  Existing  by  its  own 
nature  or  essence,  independent  of  any  other  cause. 
God  is  the  only  self-existent  being. 

SELF-EX-ULT'ING,(-egz-,)  a.  Exulting  in  one's  self. 

Baxter. 

SELF'-FED,  a.    Fed  by  one's  self. 

SELF-FLAT'TER-ING,  a.  [self  and  flatter.]  Flat- 
tering one's  self. 

SELF-FLAT'TER-Y,  n.    Flattery  of  one's  self. 

SELF-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.  [self  and  glorious.]  Spring- 
ing from  vain-glory  or  vanity ;  vain  ;  boastful. 

Dryden. 

SELF-GOVERN-ED,  (-guv'ernd,)  a.  Governed  by 
one's  self.  Coleridge. 

SELF-GOVERN-MENT,  n.  The  government  of 
one's  self. 

SELF-GRAT-LT-La'TION,  n.  Gratulation  of  one's 
self.  E.  Eoerett. 

SELF-HARM'ING,  a.  [self  and  harm.]  Injuring  or 
hurting  one's  self  or  itself.  Sharp. 

SELF'-HfiAL,  n.     [self  and  heal]     A   plant  of  the 
genus  Prunella,  and  another  of  the  genus  Sanicula. 
Fain  of  Plants. 

SELF-HeAL'ING,  a.  Having  the  power  or  property 
of  healing  itself.  The  self-healing  power  of  living 
animals  and  vegetables  is  a  property  as  wonderful 
as  it  is  indicative  of  divine  goodness. 

SELF-HOM'I-CIDE,  n.  [self  and  homicide.]  The 
killing  one's  self ;  suicide.  Hakewill. 

SELF-I'DOL-IZ-£D,  a.     Idolized  by  one's  self. 

Cowper. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANCE,  n.  Ignorance  of  one's  own 
character.  Ch.  Spectator. 

SELF-IG'NO-RANT,  a.    Ignorant  of  one's  self. 

SELF-IM'MO-LA-TING,  a.    Immolating  one's  self. 

Fraser. 

SELF-IM-PART'ING,  a.  [self  and  impart.]  Impart- 
ing bj  its  own  powers  and  will.  Norris. 

SELF-IM-POS'TL1RE,  n.  [self  and  imposture.]  Im- 
posture practiced  on  one's  self.  South. 

SELF-IN-FLI€T'ED,  a.    Inflicted  by  one's  self. 

SELF-IN-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-nsh'en-se,)  n.  Insuf- 
ficiency of  one's  self.. 

SELF-IN'TER-EST,  n.  [self  and  interest.]  Private 
interest;  the  interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

SELF-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Having  self-interest; 
particularly  concerned  for  one's  self. 

SELF-IN-VTT'ED,  a.     Invited  by  one's  self. 

SELF-JUDG'ING,  a.    Judging  one's  self. 

SELF-JUST'I-FI-ER,  n.  One  who  excuses  or  justi- 
fies himself.  J.  M.  Mason. 

SELF-KIN'DLED,  a.  [self  and  kindled.]  Kindled  of 
itself,  or  without  extraneous  aid  or  power. 

Dryden. 

SELF-KNOWING,  a.  [self  and  know.]  Knowing  of 
itself,  or  without  communication  from  another. 

SELF-KNOWL'EDGE,  n.  The  knowledge  of  one's 
own  real  character,  abilities,  worth,  or  demerit. 

SELF'-LOATH-ING,  a.     Loathing  one's  self. 

SELF-LOVE',  (-luv',)  n.t  [self  and  love.]  The  love 
of  one's  own  person  or  happiness. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul.  Pope. 

SELF-LOVING,  a.     Loving  one's  self.  Walton. 

SELF-LO'MIN-OUS,  a.  Possessing  in  itself  the 
property  of  emitting  light.  Brewster. 

SELF'-MADE,  a.     Made  by  one's  self. 

SELF'MET--#L,  n.   [self  and  metal.]    The  same  metal. 

SELF-MO'TION,  n.  [self  and  motion.]  Motion  given 
by  inherent  powers,  without  external  impulse  ;  spon- 
taneous motion. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  self-motion.  Cheyne. 

SELF-MOVED,  (-moovd',)  a.  Moved  by  inherent 
power  without  the  aid  of  external  impulse.    Pope. 

SELF-MOVING,  a.  Moving  or  exciting  to  action  by 
inherent  power,  without  the  impulse  of  another  body 
or  extraneous  influence.  Pope. 

SELF-MUR'DER,  n.  [self  and  murder.]  The  mur- 
der of  one's  self;  suicide. 

SELF-MUR'DER-ER,  n.  One  who  voluntarily  de- 
stroys his  own  life. 

SELF-NEG-LECT'ING,  n.  [self  and  neglect.]  A 
neglecting  of  one's  self. 

Self-love  is  not  so  great  a  sin  as  self-neglecting.  Shak. 

SELF-O-PIN'ION,  (-o-pin'yun,)  n.  [se//and  opinion.] 
One's  own  opinion.  Collier.     Prior. 

SELF-0-PIN'ION-£D,a.  Valuing  one's  own  opinion 
highly. 

SELF-PAR-TIAL'I-TY,  n.  [self  and  partiality.]  That 
partiality  by  which  a  man  overrates  his  own  worth 
when  compared  with  others.  Karnes. 

SELF-PLeAS'ING,  n.  [self  and  please.]  Pleasing 
one's  self;  gratifying  one's  own  wishes.       Bacon. 

SELF-POS-SES'SION,  n.  The  possession  of  one's 
powers  ;  calmness  ;  self-command. 
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SELF-PRAISE',  r_=praze',)  n.  [self  and  praise.]  The 
praise  of  one's  self;  self-applause.  Broome. 

SELF-PREF'ER-ENCE,  71.  [self  and  preference.]  The 
preference  of  one's  self  to  others. 

SELF-PRES-ER-VA'TION,  n.  [self  and  preservation.] 
The  preservation  of  one's  self  from  destruction  or 
injury.  Milton. 

SELF-PRE-SERVING,  a.     Preserving  one's  self. 

SELF-PROP' A-GA-TING,  a.  Propagating  by  itself 
or  himself.  E.  Everett 

SELF-REG'IS-TER-ING,  a.  That  registers  itself,  as 
a  thermometer  which  marks  the  extreme  points  of 
its  range  within  a  given  time.  Francis. 

SELF-REG'IJ-LA-TED,  a.     Regulated  by  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-H'ANCE,  n.  Reliance  on  one's  own 
powers. 

SELF-RE-LY'ING,  a.    Depending  on  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LEN-CY,  n.  [self  and  repellency.]  The 
inherent  power  of  repulsion  in  a  body.  Black. 

SELF-RE-PEL'LING,  a.  [self  and  repel.]  Repelling 
by  its  own  inherent  power. 

SELF-RE-PRoACH'ED,  (-re-procht',)  a.  Reproached 
by  one's  own  conscience. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING,  o.    Reproaching  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-PROACH'ING-LY,  adv.  By  reproaching 
one's  self" 

SELF-RE-PROV'ED,  o.  [self  and  reprove.]  Re- 
proved bv  consciousness  or  one's  own  sense  of  guilt. 

SELF-RE-PROVING,  a.  Reproving  by  conscious- 
ness. 

SELF-RE-PRO VING,  n.  The  act  of  reproving  by  a 
conscious  sense  of  guilt.  Shak. 

SELF-RE-PULS'IVE,  a.     Repulsive  by  one's  self. 

SELF-RE-STRAIN'ED,  a.  [self  and  restrain.]  Re- 
strained by  itself,  or  by  one's  own  power  or  will ; 
not  controlled  by  external  force  or  authority. 

Dryden. 

SELF-RE-STRaIN'ING,  a.  Restraining  or  controll- 
ing itself. 

SELF-RE-STRAINT',  7i.    A  restraint  over  one's  self. 

SELF-RIGHT'EOUS,  a.  Righteous  in  one's  own 
esteem. 

SELF-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS,  n.  Reliance  on  one's 
own  righteousness. 

SELF-RO'IN-ED,  a.    Ruined  by  one's  own  conduct. 

SELF-SACRI-FIC-ING,  (-sak're-flz-,)  a.  Yielding 
up  one's  own  interest,  feelings,  &c. ;  sacrificing 
one's  self.  Channing. 

SELF'-SAME,  a.  [se//and  same.]  Numerically  the 
same  ;  the  very  same  ;  identical.  Scripture. 

SELF-SAT'IS-FI-£D,  o.    Satisfied  with  one's  self. 

Irving. 

SELF-SAT'IS-F?-ING,  a.  Giving  satisfaction  to 
one's  self. 

SELF'-SEEK-ER,  n.  One  who  seeks  only  his  own 
interest. 

SELF'-SEEK-ING,  a.  [self  and  seek.]  Seeking  one's 
own  interest  or  happiness  ;  selfish.  Arbuthnot. 

SELF-SLAUGH'TER,  (self-slaw'ter,)  n.  [self  and 
slaughter.]     The  slaughter  of  one's  self.  Shalt. 

SELF-SOTJND'ING,  a.    Sounding  by  one's  self. 

SELF-SPUR'RING,  a.    Inciting  one's  self. 

SELF-SUB-DO'ED,  a.  [self  and  subdue.]  Subdued 
by  one's  own  power  or  means.  Slialc. 

SELF-SUB-VERS'IVE,  a.  Overturning  or  subvert- 
ing itself.  J.  P.  Smith. 

SELF-SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-suf-fish'en-se,)  n.  [self 
and  sufficiency.]  An  overweening  opinion  of  one's 
own  strength  or  worth ;  excessive  confidence  in 
one's  own  competence  or  sufficiency.  Dryden. 

SELF-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.  Having  full 
confidence  in  one's  own  strength,  abilities,  or  en- 
dowments ;  whence,  haughty ;  overbearing.     Walts. 

SELF-SUS-PEND'ED,  a.  Suspended  by  one's  self; 
balanced.  Southey. 

SELF-SUS-PI"CIOUS,  (-sus-pish'us,)  a.  Suspicious 
of  one's  self.  Baxter. 

SELF-SUS-TAIN'ED,  a.    Sustained  by  one's  self. 

SELF'-TAUGHT,  a.    Taught  by  one's  self. 

E.  Everett. 

SELF-TOR-MENT'ING,  a.  [self  and  torment.]  Tor- 
menting one's  self;  as,  self-tormenting  sin. 

Crashaw. 

SELF-TOR-MENT'OR,  n.  One  who  torments  him- 
self. 

SELF-TOR'TUR-ING,  a.    Torturing  one's  self. 

SELF-TROUB'LING,  (-trub'bling,)  a.  Troubling 
one's  self. 

SELF-UP-BRAID'ING,  a.    Reproaching  one's  self 

SELF-VAL'LT-ING,  a.    Esteeming  one's  self. 

Parnell. 

SELF-VI'O-LENCE,  n.    Violence  to  one's  self. 

SELF-WILL',  n.  [self  and  mill]  One's  own  will ; 
obstinacy. 

SELF-WILL'ED,  a.  Governed  by  one's  own  will ; 
net  yielding  to  the  will  or  wishes  of  others;  not  ac- 
commodating or  compliant ;  obstinate. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP,  n.    The  idolizing  of  one's  self. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP-ER,  n.    One  who  idolizes  himself. 

SELF-WOR'SHIP-ING,  a.    Worshiping  one's  self. 

Coleridge. 

SELF-WRONG',  (self-rong',)  n.  [self  and  wrong.] 
AVrong  done  by  a  person  to  himself.  Shak. 

SELF'ISH,  a.     Regarding  one's  own  interest  chiefly 
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or  solely  ;  influenced  in  actions  by  a  view  to  private 
advantage.  Spectator. 

SELF'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with  regard 
to  private  interest  only  or  chiefly.  Pope. 

SELF'ISH-NESS,  7».t  The  exclusive  regard  of  a  per- 
son to  his  own  interest  or  happiness ;  or  that  supreme 
self-love  or  self-preference  which  leads  a  person,  in 
his  actions,  to  direct  his  purposes  to  the  advancement 
of  his  own  interest,  power,  or  happiness,  without 
regarding  the  interest  of  others.  Selfishness,  in  its 
worst  or  unqualified  sense,  is  the  very  essence  of 
human  depravity,  and  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
Benevolence,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  divine 
character.  As  God  is  love,  so  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  selfishness. 

Selfishness  —  a  vice  utterly  at  variance  with  the  happiness  of  him 
who  harbors  it,  and,  as  such,  condemned  by  self  love. 

Mackintosh. 

SELF'LESS,  a.     Having  no  regard  to  self.    Coleridge. 
SELF'NESS,  re.     Self-love ;  selfishness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sidney. 
SEL'ION,  (sel'yun,)  n.     A  ridge  of  land.    [Local] 
SELL,  for  Self  ;  and  SELLS,  for  Selves.     [Scot] 
SELL,  n.     [Fr.  sella  L.  sella.]  [B.  Jonson 

A  saddle,  and  a  throne.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

SELL,  v.  t  ,■  prct  and  pp.  Sold.  [Sax.  selan,  sellan, 
sylan,  or  syllan,  to  give,  grant,  yield,  assign,  or  sell  ; 
syllan  to  bote,  to  give  in  compensation,  to  give  to  boot ; 
Sw.  sdlia ;  Ice.  sella ;  Dan.  s&lger ;  Basque,  saldu. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  deliver,  send,  or  transfer,  or 
to  put  off.  The  sense  vf  sell,  as  we  now  understand 
the  word,  is  wholly  derivative ;  as  we  see  by  the 
Saxon  phrases  syllan  to  agenne,  to  give  for  one's  own  ; 
syllan  to  gyfe,  to  bestow  for  a  gift ;  to  bestow  or  con- 
fer gratis.]     ^^ 

1.  To  tran|v  property  or  the  exclusive  right  of 
possession  to  another,  for  an  equivalent  in  money. 
It  is  correlative  to  Buy,  as  one  party  buys  what  the 
other  sells.  It  is  distinguished  from  Exchange  or 
Barter,  in  which  one  commodity  is  given  for  an- 
other ;  whereas  fn  selling  the  consideration  is  money, 
or  its  representative  in  current  notes.  To  this  dis- 
tinction there  may  be  exceptions.  "  Esau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  »But  this 
is  unusual.  "  Let  us  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  ; 
and  they  sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver."  Gen. 
xxxvii.  Among  the  Hebrews,  parents  had  power  to 
sell  their  children. 

2.  To  betray  ;  to  deliver  or  surrender  for  money  or 
a  reward  ;  as,  to  sell  one's  country. 

3.  To  yield  or  give  for  a  consideration.  The  troops 
fought  like  lions,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly  :  that  is, 
they  yielded  their  lives,  but  first  destroyed  many, 
which  made  it  a  dear  purchase  for  their  enemies. 

4.  In  Scripture,  to  give  up  to  be  harassed  and  made 
slaves. 

He  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  —  Judges  u. 

5.  To  part  with ;  to  renounce  or  forsake. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.  —  Prov.  xxa. 

To  sell  one's  self  to  do  evil ;  to  give  up  one's  self  to 
be  the  slave  of  sin,  and  to  work  wickedness  without 
restraint.     1  Kings  xxi.    2  Kings  vii. 

SELL,  v.  i.     To  have  commerce  ;  to  practice  selling. 
2.  To  be  sold.    Corn  sells  at  a  good  price.      [Shak. 

SEL'LEN-DER,  j  n.  A  skin  disease  in  a  horse's  hough 

SEL'LAN-DER, )  or  pastern,  owing  to  a  want  of 
cleanliness.  Gardner. 

SELL'ER,  7i.    The  person  that  sells  ;  a  vender. 

SELL'ING,  ppr.     Transferring  the  property  of  a  thing 
for  a  price  or  equivalent  in  money. 
2.  Betraying  for  money. 

SELT'ZER  WA'TER,  n.  A  mineral  water,  from 
Seltzer,  in  Germany,  containing  much  free  carbqnic 
acid.  Brande. 

SEL'VAGE,  n.     The  same  as  Selvedge. 

SEL-VA-GEE',  7i.  A  kind  of  skein  of  rope-yarns, 
wound  round  with  yarns  or  marline,  used  for  stop- 
pers, straps,  &c.  Totten. 

SELVEDGE,  n.  [D.  zelf-kant,  self-border;  G.  sald- 
lelste,  hall-list.  The  first  syllable  appears  to  be  self, 
and  the  last  is  edge.] 

The  edge  of  cloth,  where  it  is  closed  by  complicat- 
ing the  threads  ;  a  woven  border,  or  border  of  close 
work.    Exod.  xxvii. 

SELVEDG-ED,  a.    Having  a  selvedge. 

SELVES,  pi  of  Self. 

SEM'A-PHORE,  n.    [Gr.  onpa,  a  sign,  and  <bopcw,  to 
bear.] 
A  telegraph. 

SEM-A-PHOR'IC,  a.     Telegraphic. 

SEM-A-PHOR'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a  tele- 
graph. 

SEM'BLA-BLE,  o.  [Fr.]  Like  ;  similar ;  resembling. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SEM'BLA-BLY,  adv.    In  like  manner.     [Not  in  use.] 

SEM'BLANCE,  71.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  sembianza ;  Sp.  semeja 
and  semejanza  ;  from  the  root  of  similar.] 

1.  Likeness ;  resemblance  ;  actual  similitude  ;  as, 
the  semblance  of  worth  ;  semblance  of  virtue. 

The  semblances  and  imitations  of  shells.  Woodward. 

2.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  figure  ;  form. 

Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were.    Pair/as. 
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SEM'CLANT,  re.  Show ;  figure ;  resemblance.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser, 

SEM'BLANT,  a.     Like  ;  resembling.     [Not  in  use.] 

Prior. 

SEM'BLA-TIVE,  a.  Resembling  ;  fit ;  suitable  ;  ac- 
cording to. 

Aod  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part.     [Not  in  use.]      Sliak. 

SEM'BLE,  (sem'bl,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  sembler.] 

To  imitate  ;  to  represent  or  to  make  similar. 

Where  letnbling  art  may  carve  the  fair  cflect.    [Not  in  use.] 

Prior. 
SE-MET-OT'ie,  re.     [Gr.  otiucwv,  a  sign.] 

Relating  to  the  signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases.  [See 
Semiotic.]  Brande. 

SE'MEN,  n.     [L.]     Seed,  particularly  of  animals. 
SE-MES'TER,  n.     [L.  semestris,  sex,  six,  and  mensis, 
month.] 

A  period  or  term  of  six  months.     Oer.  Universities. 
SEM'I,   [L.  semix  Gr.  mrt,]   in  composition,  signifies 

half. 
SEM'I-A-CID'I-FI-ED,  a.  or  pp.   Half  acidified.    [See 

ACIDIFY.] 

SEM'I-AM-PLEX'I-CAUL,  a.  [L.  semi,  amplezus,  or 
amplector,  to  embrace,  and  caulis,  stem.] 

Partially  amplexicaul.     In  botany,  embracing  the 
stem  half  around,  as  a  leaf.  Martyn. 

SEMrI-AN'NU-AL,  (-an'yu-al,)  a.  [semi  and  annual.] 
Half  yearly. 

SEM'I-AN'NU-AL-LY,  adv.    Every  half  year. 

SEM'I-AN'NU-LAR,  a.  [L.  semi  and  annulus,  a  ring.] 
Having  the  figure  of  a  half  circle ;  that  is,  half  round. 

Chew. 

SEM'1-AP'ER-TU.RE,  n.  [semi  and  aperture.]  The 
half  of  an  aperture. 

SEM'I-A'RI-AN,  n.  [See  Arian.]  In  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Semi-Brians  were  a  branch  of  the  Arians, 
who  in  appearance  condemned  the  errors  of  Arius, 
but  acquiesced  in  some  of  his  principles,  disguising 
them  under  more  moderate  terms.  They  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  that  is,  of  the  same  substance,  hut  admitted 
him  to  be  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege.  Encyc. 

SEM'I-A'RI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Semi-Arianism. 

SEiM'I-A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of 
the  Semi-Arians.  Encyc. 

SE\I'I-BAR-BA'RI-AN,a.  [semi  and  barbarian.]  Half 
savage  ;  partially  civilized.  Mitford. 

SEM'I-BREVE,  n.  [semi  and  breve;  formerly  written 
Semirref.]  In  music,  a  note  of  half  the  duration  or 
time  of  the  breve,  a  note  now  rarely  used.  The  sem- 
ibreve  is  the  longest  note  now  in  general  use,  and 
the  measure-note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated. 
It  contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  four  crotchets, 
eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two 
demisemiquavers. 

SEM'I-GAL-CIN'ED  or  SEM'I-CAL'CIN-ED,  a. 
[semi  and  calcine.]  Half  calcined  ;  as,  semi-calcined 
iron.  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-CAS'TRATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  one  testi- 
cle. 

SEM'I-€AS-TRA'TION,  n.  Half  castration  ;  depri- 
vation of  one  testicle.  Brown. 

SEM'I-GHA-OT'ie,  a.     Partially  chaotic. 

Hitchcock. 

SEM'I-CHo'RUS,  n.  A  short  chorus  performed  by  a 
few  singers. 

SEM'1-CHRIS'TIAN-IZ-.ED,  a.     Half  Christianized. 

SEM'1-CiR-CLE,  (-sur-kl,)  n.*[scmi  and  circle.]  The 
half  of  a  circle  ;  the  part  of  a  circle  comprehended 
between  its  diameter  and  half  of  its  circumference. 

Hutton, 
2.  Any  body  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

SEM'1-ei'R-f  LED,  (-sur-kld,) )  a.    Having  the  form  of 

SEM-I-CIR'eU-LAR,  j     a  half  circle. 

[Semicircular  is  generally  used.]         [Addison. 

SEM'I-CIR-CUM'FER-ENCE,  re.  Half  the  circum- 
ference. 

SEM'I-CO-LON,  re.  [semi  and  colon.]  In  grammar 
and  punctuation,  the  point  [  ;]  the  mark  of  a  pause 
to  be  observed  in  reading  or  speaking,  of  less  dura- 
tion than  the  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  com- 
ma, or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.  It  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  conjunct  members  of  a  sentence. 

Encyc. 

SEM'I-eOL-UMN,  (kol-lum,)  re.     A  half  column. 

SE.M'I-CO-LUM'NAR,  a.  [semi  and  columnar.]  Like 
a  half  column  ;  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the 
other  ;  a  term  of  botany,  applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  peti- 
ole. Martyn. 

SEM'I-€OM-PA€T',  a.  [semi  and  compact.]  Half 
compact ;  imperfectly  indurated.  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-CRUS-TA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [semi  and  crus- 
taceans.]    Half  crustaceous.  Nat.  Hist. 

SEM'I-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.  Imperfectly  crystal- 
lized. Hitchcock. 

SEM'I-CC'Bie-AL,  a.  The  semi-cubical  parabola,  in 
geometry,  is  a  curve  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cubes 
of  the  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
the  abscissas.  Hutton. 

SEM-I-€0'PI-UM,  re.     [Gr.  faiKSQaXtov.] 

A  half  bath,  or  one  that  covers  only  the  lower  ex 
tremities  and  hips. 


SEM'I-CYL-IN'DRIG,  )  a.     [semi  and   cylindric] 

SEM'I-CYL-IN'DRie-AL,  j      Half  cylindrical.     Lee. 

SEM'I-DE-IST'IC-AL,  a.  Half  deistical ;  bordering 
on  deism.  S.  Miller. 

SEM'I-DI-AM'E-TER,  re.  [semi  and  diameter.]  Half 
the  diameter ;  aright  line,  or  the  length  of  a  right 
line,  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  sphere,  or 
other  curved  figure,  to  its  circumference  or  periphery  ; 
a  radius.  Encyc. 

SEM'I-DI-A-Pa'SON,  re.  [semi  and  diapason.]  In 
music,  an  imperfect  octave,  or  an  octave  diminished 
by  a  lesser  semitone.  Hutton. 

SEM'I- DI-A-PEN'TE,  n.   In  music,  an  imperfect  fifth. 

Busby. 

SEM'I-DI-APH-A-Ne'I-TY,  re.  [See  Semi-diapha- 
nous.] Half  or  imperfect  transparency.  [Little 
used.]  Boyle. 

[Instead  of  this,  Translucency  is  now  used.] 

SEM'I-DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.      [semi  and  diaphanous.] 

Half  or  imperfectly  transparent.  Woodward. 

[Instead  of  this,  Translucent  is  now  used,] 

SEM'I-Dl-A-TES'SA-RON,  re.  [semi  and  diatessa- 
ron.]     In  music,  an  imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 

Hutton. 

SEM-I-DI'ToNE,  re.     [semi  and  It.  ditono.] 

In  music,  a  lesser  third,  having  its  terms  as  C  to  5  ; 
a  hemiditone.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-DOUB-LE,  (-dub'l,)  re.  [semi  and  double.]  In 
the  Romish  breviary,  an  office  or  feast  celebrated  with 
less  solemnity  than  the  double  ones,  but  with  more 
than  the  single  ones.  Bailey. 

SEM'I-FLO-RET,  re.  [semi  and  floret.]  [Obs.]  [See 
Semifloscule.] 

SEM-I-FLOS'eULE,  n.  [semi  and  floscule.]  A  flos- 
cule  whose  coro)  consists  of  a  single  ligule,  i.  e.,  a 
single  strap-shaped  petal ;  as  the  florets  of  Leontodon 
Taraxacum,  or  dandelion. 

SEM'I-FLUS'eU-LOUS,  a.  [semi  and  L.  flosculus,  a 
little  flower.  Semifloscular  is  also  used,  but  is  less 
analogical.] 

Composed  of  semiflorets  or  ligulate  florets;  as,  a 
scmiflosculous  flower.  Martyn. 

SEM'I-FLO'ID,  a.  [semi  and  fluid.]  Imperfectly 
fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

SEM'I-FORM-ED,  a.  [semi  and  formed.]  Half 
formed  ;  imperfectly  formed  ;  as,  semi-formed  crys- 
tals. Edwards,  West  Indies. 

SEM'I-HO'RAL,  a.     Half-hourly. 

SEM'I-IN'DU  RA-TED,  a.  [semi  and  indurated.]  Im- 
perfectly indurated  or  hardened. 

SEM'I-LA-PID'I-FI-£D,  (fide,)  a.  [semi  and  lapid- 
ified.]    Imperfectly  changed  into  stone.      Kirwan. 

SEM'I-LEN-TIC'U-LAR,  a.      [semi   and   lenticular.] 
Half  lenticular  or  convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling 
a  lens.  Kirwan. 

SEM-I-LU'NAR,      )  a.     [Fr.  semilunaire;  L.  semi  and 

SEM-I-LO'NA-RY,  ,      Una,  moon.] 

Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon.  Grew. 

SEM'I-MET-jJL,  re.  [semi  and  metal.]  A  metal  that 
is  not  malleable,  as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
and  uranite.     [Not  now  used.]  Nicholson. 

SEM'I-ME-TAL'LI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semi-metal, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities.      Kirwan. 

SEM'IN-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  seininalis,  from  semen,  seed  ; 
from  the  root  of  sow.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  seed,  or  to  the  elements  of  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Contained  in  seed  ;  radical  ;  rudimental ;  origin- 
al ;  as,  seminal  principles  of  generation  ;  seminal  vir- 
tue. Olanville.     Swift. 

Seminal  leaf;  the  same  as  seed-leaf. 
SEM'IN-AL,  n.     Seminal  state.  Brown. 

SEM-IN-AL'I-TY,  re.      The  nature  of  seed  ;    or  the 

power  of  being  produced.  Brown. 

SEM'IN-A-RIST,  re.  [from  seminary.]  A  Roman  Cnth- 

olic  priest  educated  in  a  foreign  seminary.    Sheldon. 
SEM'IN-A-RY,   re.       [Fr.   scminaire ;    L.   seminarium, 

from  semen,  seed  ;  semino,  to  sow.] 

1.  A  seed-plat ;  ground  where  seed  is  sown  for 
producing  plants  for  transplantation  a  nursery  ;  as, 
to  transplant  trees  from  a  seminary.  Mortimer. 

[In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  America  ; 
being  superseded  by  Nursery.] 

2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any  thing 
is  brought. 

This  stratum,  being  the  seminary  or  promptuary,  furnishing 
matter  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
[Not  in  use.]  Woodward. 

3.  Seminal  state.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

4.  Source  of  propagation.  Harvey. 

5.  A  place  of  education  ;  any  school,  academy, 
college,  or  university,  in  which  young  persons  are  in- 
structed in  the  several  branches  of  learning  which 
may  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments. 
[This  is  the  only  signification  of  the  word  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.] 

6.  Seminary  priest ;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  edu- 
cated in  a  foreign  seminary  ;  a  seminarist. 

B.  Jonson. 
SEM'IN-A-RY,  a.    Seminal ;  belonging  to  seed. 

Smith. 
SEM'IN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  semino.] 

To  sow  ;  to  spread  ;  to  propagate.      Waterhouse. 


SEM-IN-A'TION,  re.     [L.  seminatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sowing.  Walton. 

2.  In  botany,  the  natural  dispersion  of  seeds.        • 

Marli/n. 

SEM'IN-£D,  a.     Thick  covered,  as  with  seeds.  [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

SEM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  semen,  seed,  and  fcro, 
to  produce.] 

Seed-bearing;  producing  seed.  Darwin. 

SEM-IN-IF'IC,         (  a.     [L.  semen,  seed,  and  facio,  to 

SEM-IN-IF'IC-AL,  \      make.] 

Forming  or  producing  seed.  Brown. 

SEM-IN-IF-IC-A'TION,  n.  Propagation  from  the  seed 
or  seminal  parts.  Hale. 

SEM'I-NYMPH,  (-nimf,)  n.  In  entomology,  the  nymph 
of  insects  which  undergo  a  slight  change  only  in 
passing  to  a  perfect  state.  LyonneU 

SE-MI-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
signs  or  symptoms  of  diseases. 

SE-MI-OL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  ar,uti«v  and  Xoyoc.]  That 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  signs  of  diseases. 
It  is  now  merged  in  Symptomatology. 

SEM'I-0-PAO.UE',(-pake',)/       rT  .       .  , 

SEM'I-O-PA'COUS,  j  a-  LL-  seml  and  <">«<«•] 

Half  transparent  only.  Boyle. 

SEM'I-o'PAL,  re.     A  variety  of  opal.  Jameson. 

SEM'l-OR-BI€'U-LAR,  a.  [semi  and  orbicular.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

Martyn. 

SEM'I-OR'DI-NATE,  a.  [semi  and  ordinate.]  In 
conic  sections,  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  one  axis,  and 
bisected  by  the  other,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other;  tile  half  of  which  is  prop- 
erly the  semi-ordinate,  but  is  now  called  the  ordi- 
nate. 

SEM'I-OS'SE-OUS,  a.  [semi  and  osseous.]  Of  a 
bony  nature,  but  only  half  as  hard  as  bone. 

Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

SE-MI-OT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  r/nueioi/.]  Relating  to  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  diseases.  Brande. 

SEM'I-o'VATE,  a.    [semi  and  ovate.]     Half  ovate. 

Lee. 

SEM'I-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED,  a.  Combined  with  oxy- 
gen only  in  part.  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-PA'GAN,  a.     Half  pagan. 

SEM'I-PAL'MATE,      )  a.      [semi  and  palmate.]    In 

SEM'I-PAL'MA-TED,  j  zoology,  half  palmated  or 
webbed  ;  denoting  that  the  toes  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  web  extending  along  only  their  proximal 
half.  Brande. 

SEM'I-PED,  re.     [semi  and  L.  pes,  a  foot.] 
A  half  foot  in  poetry. 

SE-MIP'E-DAL,  a.     Containing  a  half  foot. 

SEM'I-PE-LA'Gl-AN,  h.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
follower  of  John  Cassiantts,  a  French  monk,  who, 
in  430,  modified  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  by  deny- 
ing human  merit,  and  maintaining  the  necessity  of 
the  Spirit's  influences,  while  he  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election,  the  inability  of  man  to  do 
good,  irresistible  grace,  and  the  certain  perseverance 
of  the  saints.  Murdoch. 

SEM'I-PE-LA'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Semi- 
pelagians,  or  their  tenets. 

SEM'I-l'E-LA'GI-AN-ISM,  re.  The  doctrines  or  tenets 
of  the  Semi-pelagians,  supra. 

SEM'I-PEL-LO'CID,  a.  [semi  and  pellucid.]  Half 
clear,  or  imperfectly  transparent ;  as,  a  semi-pellucid 
gem.  Woodward. 

SEM'I-PEL-LU-CID'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEM'I-PER-SPIG'II-OUS,  a.  [semi  and  perspicuous.] 
Half  transparent  ;  imperfectly  clear.  Grew. 

SEM'I-PHLO-GIS'Tie-A-TED,  a.  [semi  and  phlogis- 
ticated.] 

Partially  impregnated  with  phlogiston.     [Obs.] 

SEM'I-PRI-MIG'EN-OUS,  a.  [semi  and  primigrnous.] 
In  geology,  of  a  middle  nature  between  substances 
of  primary  and  secondary  formation.     [OisJ 

Kirwan. 

SEM'I-PROOF,  re.  [semi  and  proof]  Half  proof; 
evidence  from  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness. 
[Little  used.]  Bailey. 

SEM'I-PRO'TO-LTTE,  .re.  [semi  and  Gr.  F/.ojroj, 
first,  and  XiOos,  stone.] 

A  species  of  fossil  of  a  middle  nature  between 
substances  of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  forma- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-QUAD'RATE,  (  re.     [L.   semi  and    quadratus, 

SEM'1-Q.UAR'TILE,   }      or  quartus,  fourth.] 

An  aspect  of  the  planets,  when  distant  from  each 
other  the  half  of  a  quadrant,  or  forty-five  degrees, 
one  sign  and  a  half.  Hutton. 

SEM'I-QUA-VER,  re.  [semi  and  quaver.]  In  music, 
a  note  of  half  the  duration  of  the  quaver;  the  six- 
teenth of  the  semibreve. 

SEM'I-QUA-VER,  v.  L  To  sound  or  sing  in  semiqua- 
vers. Cowper. 

SEM'I-QUIN'TILE,  71.  [L.  semi  and  quintilis.]  An 
aspect  of  the  planets,  when  distant  from  each  other 
half  of  the  quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees.     Hutton. 

SEM'I-SAV'AGE,  a.  [semi  and  savage.]  Half  sav 
age  ;  half  barbarian. 

SEM'I-SAV'AGE,  71.  One  who  is  half  savage  or  im- 
perfectly civilized.  J.  Barlow. 
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SEM'I-SEX'TILE,  n.  [semi  and  scxtile.]  An  aspect 
•of  the  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from  each  oth- 
er the  twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 

Hutton. 

SEM'I-SPHER'IC,  )  a.       [semi     and     spherical.] 

SEM'I-SPHER'I€-AL,  \  Having  the  figure  of  a  half 
sphere.  Kirwan. 

SEM'I-SPHE-ROID'AL,  a.     [semi  and  spheroidal.] 
Formed  like  a  half  spheroid. 

SEM-I-TER'TIAN,  (-shan,)  a.  [semi  and  tertian.] 
Compounded  of  a  tertian  and  quotidian  ague. 

SEM-I-TER'TIAN,  n.  An  intermittent  compounded 
of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  Bailey. 

SEM-IT'IC     See  Shemitic 

SEM'I-ToNE,  n.  [semi  and  tone.]  In  music,  half  a 
tone  ;  an  interval  of  sound,  as  between  mi  and  fa  in 
the  diatonic  scale,  which  is  only  half  the  distance  of 
the  interval  between  do  or  ut  and  re,  or  between  sol 
and  la.  Hutton.    Busby. 

SEM-I-TON'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  semitone ;  con- 
sisting of  a  semitone  or  of  semitones. 

SEM'I-TRAN'SEPT,  n.     [semi  and  transept;  L.  trans 
and  septum.] 
The  half  of  a  transept  or  cross  aisle. 

SEM'I-TRANS-PAR'EN-CY,  n.  Imperfect  transpar- 
ency ;  partial  opaqueness. 

SEM'I-TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.  [semi  and  transparent.] 
Half  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

SEM'I-VER-TIC'IL-LATE,  a.    Partially  verticilate. 

Smith. 

SEM-I-VIT'RE-OUS,  a.    Partially  vitreous. 

Bigelow. 

SEM'I-VIT-RI-FI-eA'TION,  n.  [semi  and  vitrifica- 
tion.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  imperfectly  vitrified. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 
SEM'1-VIT'RI-FI-.ED,  a.     [See  Vitrify.]     Half  or 

imperfectly  vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 

SEM'I-V6'€AL,  a.  [semi  and  vocal.]  Pertaining  to 
a  semi-vowel ;  half  vocal ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

SEM'I-VOW-EL,  n.  [semi  and  vowel.]  In  grammar, 
a  half  vowel,  or  an  articulation  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  imperfect  sound,  which  may  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure.  Thus  el,  em,  en,  though  uttered 
with  close  organs,  do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sound  ; 
and  they  are  called  semi-vowels. 

SE-MOULE',  (sa-mool',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  name  given  to 
the  large,  hard  grains  retained  in  the  bolting  ma- 
chine after  the  fine  flour  has  been  passed  through  it ; 
also  written  Semolina,  from  the  Italian  Urc. 

SEM-PER-Vl'RENT,  a.  [L.  semper,  always,  and  vi- 
rens,  flourishing.] 

Always  fresh  ;  evergreen.  Lee. 

SEM'PER-VIVE,  n.  [L.  semper,  always,  and  vivus, 
alive.] 

A  plant.  Bacon. 

SEM-PI-TERN'AL,  a.  [Fr.  sempiternel ;  L.  sempiter- 
nus ;  semper,  always,  and  cternus,  eternal.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity  ;  everlasting  ;  endless ;  hav- 
ing beginning,  but  no  end. 

2.  Eternal  ;  everlasting.  Blackmore. 
SEM-PI-TERN'I-TY,  n.     [L.  sempiternitas.] 

Future  duration  without  end.  Hale. 

SEM'PRR,  [It.]     In  music,  throughout. 

SEMP'STER,  )  ~      „  „  , 

SEMP'STRESS        (See  Seamster,  Seamstress,  and 

SEMP'STRESS-Y.  )      S^mstressv. 

SEN,  adv.  This  word  is  used  by  some  of  our  common 
people  for  Since.  It  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of 
since,  or  it  is  the  Sw.  sen,  Dan.  seen,  slow,  late. 

SEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  seni,  senarius.] 

Of  six ;  belonging  to  six  ;  containing  six. 

SEN'ATE,  n.     [Fr.  scnat ;  It.  senato ;  Sp.  senado  ■  L. 


senatus,  from  senez,  old,  Ir.  scan  W    aen  .  ai 


(J* 


canna,  or  Aaa«  sanaA,  to  oe  advanced  in  years.  Un- 
der the  former  verb  is  the  Arabic  word  signifying  a 
tooth,  showing  that  this  is  only  a  dialectical  variation 
of  the  Heb.  }&.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  extend,  to 
advance,  or  to  wear.  A  senate  was  originally  a 
council  of  elders.] 

L  An  assembly  or  council  of  senators  .  a  body  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  state,  invested 
with  a  share  in  the  government  The  senate  of  an- 
cient Rome  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bodies  of 
men  that  ever  bore  this  name.  Some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  have  a  senate,  either  legislative  or  executive. 

$■  In  the  United  Slates,  senate  denotes  the  higher 
'iranch  or  house  of  a  legislature.  Such  is  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  or  upper  house  of  the  congress; 
and  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher  and  least  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  legislature  is  called  the  senate. 
In  the  United  States,  the  senate  is  an  elective  body. 

n.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
governing  body  of  the  university.  It  is  divided  into 
two  houses,  denominated  regents,  (regentes,)  and 
von-regents,  (non-regentcs.)  The  former  consists  of 
masters  of  arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
doctors  of  less  than  two,  and  is  called  the  upper 
Iwuse,  or  whitehood  house,  from  its  members  wearing 
hoods  lined  with  white  silk.     All  other  masters  and 
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doctors  who  keep  their  names  on  the  college  hooks 
are  non-regents,  and  compose  the  lower  house,  or 
black-hood  house,  its  members  wearing  black  silk 
hoods.  Cam.  Cat. 

4.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  legislative  or  deliberative 
body  of  men  ;  as,  the  eloquence  of  the  senate. 

SEN'ATE-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  in  which  a  senate 
meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council.  Sliak. 

SEN'A-TOR,  7i.    A  member  of  a  senate.     In  Scot- 
land, the  lords  of  session  are  called  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice. 
2.  A  counselor;  a  judge  or  magistrate.      Ps.  cv. 

SEN-A  To'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  senate  ;  becom- 
ing a  senator ;  as,  senatorial  robes  ;  senatorial  elo- 
quence. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator ;  as,  a  senatorial  dis- 
trict. United  States. 

SEN-A-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  sen- 
ate ;  with  dignity  or  solemnity. 

SEN-A-TO'Rl-AN.    The  same  as  Senatorial.  [Obs.] 

SEN'A-TOR-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  sen- 
ator. Carew. 

SE-JVA'TUS  COW-SUV  TUM,  [L.]  A  decree  of  the 
senate. 

SEND,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Sent.  [Sax.  sendan  ;  Goth. 
sandyan ;  D.  zenden ;  G.  senden ;  Sw.  sdnda  ;  Dan. 
sender.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  throw,  cast,  or  thrust ;  to 
impel  or  drive  by  force  to  a  distance,  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  an  instrument,  or  by  other  means. 
We  send  a  ball  with  the  hand  or  with  a  bat ;  a  bow 
sends  an  arrow  ;  a  cannon  sends  a  shot ;  a  trumpet 
sends  the  voice  much  farther  than  the  unassisted 
organs  of  speech. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  transmitted  ;  as,  to 
send  letters  or  dispatches  from  one  country  to 
another. 

3.  To  cause  to  go  or  pass  from  place  to  place  ;  as, 
to  send  a  messenger  from  London  to  Madrid. 

4.  To  commission,  authorize,  or  direct  to  go  and 
act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran.  —  Jer.  xxiii. 

5.  To  cause  to  come  or  fall ;  to  bestow. 

He  eendelh  rain  on  the  just  and  en  the  unjust.  — Matt.  r. 

6.  To  cause  to  come  or  fall ;  to  inflict. 


If  1  send  pestilence  among  my  people.  — 2  Chron.  vu. 
7.  To  propagate ;  to  diffuse. 


Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hill* 
Aerial  music  send. 


MUton. 


To  send  away  ,*  to  dismiss  ;  to  cause  to  depart. 

To  send  forth  or  out ;  to  produce  ;  to  put  or  bring 
forth  ;  as,  a  tree  sends  forth  branches. 

2.  To  emit ;  as,  flowers  send  forth  their  fragrance. 
James  iii. 
SEND,  v.  i.    To  dispatch  an  agent  or  messenger  for 
some  purpoae. 

See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  bath  tent  to  take  away  my 
head?— 2  Kings  vi. 

So  we  say,  we  sent  to  invite  guests ;  we  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  pitch  ;  as,  the  ship  senas  for- 
ward so  violently  as  to  endanger  her  masts. 

Totten. 
To  send  for;  to  request  or  require  by  message  to 
come  or  be  brought ,  as,  to  send  for  a  physician  ;  to 
send  for  a  coach.    But  these  expressions  are  elliptical. 
SEN'DAL,  n.     [Sp.  cendal] 

A  light,  thin  stuff  of  silk  or  thread      I  JVot  in  use.  | 

Chaucer 
SEND'ER,  n.     One  that  sends.  Shak 

SEN'E-GA, ;  n.    A  plant  called   Rattlesnake-Root, 
SEN'E-KA,  i      the  Polygala  senega 
SEN'E-GAL.     See  Gum-Senegal 
SEN'E-GIN,  7i.     The  bitter,  acrid  principle  of  polygala 
senega.     It  is  now  known  to  be  an  acid,  and  has 
been  called  Polvqalic  Acid. 
SE-NES'CENCE,   n.      [L.  senesco,   from  senex,   old. 
See  Senate.] 
The  state  of  growing  old  ;  decay  by  time. 

Woodward. 
SEN'ES-CHAL,  (sen'e-shal,)  n.  [Fr.  senechal;  It. 
siniscalco ;  Sp.  senescal ;  G.  seneschall.  The  origin 
and  signification  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  are  not 
ascertained.  The  latter  part  is  the  Teutonic  schalk 
or  scealc,  a  servant,  as  in  marshal.] 

A  steward  ;  an  officer  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
dignitaries,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  feasts 
and  domestic  ceremonies.  In  some  instances,  the 
seneschal  is  an  officer  who  has  the  dispensing  of  jus- 
tice ;  as,  the  high  seneschal  of  England.  Encyc 
SEN'GREEN,  71.  A  plant,  the  houseleek,  of  the  ge- 
nus Sempervivum.  Fam,  of  Plants. 
SE'NILE,  a.     [L.  senilis.] 

Pertaining  to  old  age ;  proceeding  from  age. 

Boyle. 
SE-NIL'I-TY,  71.     Old  age.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Boswell. 
SeN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  a.     [L.  senior,  comp.  of  senex, 
old.     See  Senate.] 

1.  Elder  or  older ;  but  as  art  adjective,  it  usually  sig- 
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nifies  older  in  office  ;  as,  the  senior  pastor  of  a  church, 
where  there  are  colleagues  ;  a  -senior  counselor.  In 
such  use,  senior  has  no  reference  to  age,  for  a  senior 
counselor  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  younger  man. 

2.  Noting  the  fourth  year  of  the  collegiate  course 
in  the  American  colleges,  or  the  third  year  in  the- 
ological seminaries. 
SEN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  71.    A  person  who  is  older  than 
another ;  one  more  advanced  in  life. 

2.  One  that  is  older  in  office,  or  one  whose  first 
entrance  upon  an  office  was  anterior  to  that  of  an- 
other. Thus  a  senator  or  counselor  of  sixty  years 
of  age  often  has  a  senior  who  is  not  fifty  years  of 
age. 

3.  An  aged  person  ;  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies.  Dryden. 

4.  One  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  collegiate  course 
at  an  American  college ;  originally  called  senior 
sophister.  [See  Sophister.]  Also,  one  in  the  third 
_year  of  his  course  at  a  theological  seminary. 

SEN-IOR'I-TY,  (sen-yor'e-te,)  71.  Eldership  ;  supe- 
rior age  ;  priority  of  birth.  He  is  the  elder  brother, 
and  entitled  to  the  place  by  seniority. 

3.  Priority  in  office ;  as,  the  seniority  of  a  pastor  or 
counselor. 

SeN'IOR- Y,  71.    The  same  as  Seniority.         Shak. 

SEN'NA,  71.  [Pers.  and  Ar.  LLw,  sana.  Qu.  from 
Ch.  and  Syr.  J3D,  to  strain,  purge,  purify.  The  com- 
mon pronunciation,  seena,  is  incorrect.] 

The  leaves  of  various  species  of  Cassia,  the  best 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  East ;  used  as  a  cathar- 
tic. 
SEN'NIGHT,  (sen'nit,)  71.     [Contracted  from  seven- 
night,  as  fortnight  from  fourteennight.] 

The  space  of  seven  nights  and  days ;   a  week. 

The  court  will  be  held  this  day  sennight,  that  is,  a 

week  from  this  day  ;  or  the  court  will  be  held  next 

Tuesday  sennight,  a  week  from  next  Tuesday. 

SEN'NIT,  71.     A  flat,  braided  cord,  formed  byplaiting 

rope-yarns  together.  Totten. 

SE-NOCU.-LAR,  o.  [L.  seni,  six,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.] 

Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular,  and  some  te- 
nocular.  Derham. 

SENS'ATE,      )  a.     [See  Sense.]     Perceived  by  the 
SENS'A-TED,  j      senses.  Hooke. 

SEN-SA'TION,  n.t  [Fr. ;    It.  sensazione;   Sp.   sewo- 

cion ;    from   L.    sensus,    scntio,    to    perceive.      See 

Sense.] 

1.  In  mental  philosophy,  an  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  It  dif- 
fers from  perception,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objects  consequent  on  sensation. 

2.  Feeling  awakened  by  external  objects,  or  by 
some  change  in  til  internal  state  of  the  body  ;  as,  a 
sensation  of  heaviness,  &.C. 

3.  Feeling  awaKei  ed  by  immaterial  objects  ;  as, 
sensations  of  awe  111  1,  e  divine  presence. 

4.  A  state  of  excilei,  interest  or  feeling ;  as,  "the 
sensation  caused  by  thi  appearance  of  that  work  is 
still  remembered  by  mat  y."  Brougham. 

SENSE,  (sens,)  71 1  i  Fi  ...'ns;  It.  senso;  Sp.  sentido  ; 
from  L.  sensus,  from  sent,  9,  to  feel  or  perceive ;  W. 
synaaw,  id. ;  syn,  sense,  fei'ling,  perception  ;  G.  sinn, 
sense,  mind,  intention  I'i  zin;  Sw.  sinne;  Dan. 
sind,  sands.} 

1.  The  faculty  oy  which  animals  perceive  external 
objects  by  means  of  impressions  made  on  certain  or- 
gans of  the  body.  Encyc. 

Sense  is  a  branch  of  perception.  The  five  senses 
of  animals  are,  1,  special,  as  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
tasting  ;  2,  common,  as  feeling. 

2.  Sensation  ;  perception  by  the  senses.     Bacon. 

3.  Perception  by  the  intellect ;  apprehension  ;  dis- 
cernment. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover.  Sidney. 

4.  Sensibility  ;  quickness  or  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion. Shak. 

5.  Understanding  ;  soundness  of  faculties;  strength 
of  natural  reason. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps; 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses.         Shale. 

6.  Reason  ;  reasonable  or  rational  meaning. 

He  raves  ;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense.      Dryden. 

7.  Opinion  ;  notion  ;  judgment. 

I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 

With  freedom.  Roscommon. 

8.  Consciousness ;  conviction ;  as,  a  due  sense  of 
our  weakness  or  sinfulness. 

9.  Moral  perception. 

Borne  are  so  hardeneu  in  wickedness,  as  to  have  no  sense  of  the 
most  friendly  offices.  VEslrange. 

10.  Meaning;  import;  signification;  as,  the  true 
sense  of  words  or  phrases.  In  interpretation,  we  are 
to  examine  whether  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense.  So  we  speak  of  a  legal 
sense,  a  grammatical  sense,  an  historical  sense,  &c. 

Common  sense  ;  that  power  of  the  mind  which,  by 
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a  kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  reasoning,  per- 
ceives truth,  the  relation  of  things,  cause  and  effect, 
&c,  and  hence  enables  the  possessor  to  discern  what 
is  right,  useful,  expedient,  or  proper,  and  adopt  tho 
best  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  power 
seems  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Moral  sense ;  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  those  affections, 
actions,  or  characters  of  rational  agents,  which  are 
called  good  ur  virtuous.  Encyc. 

SENS'ED,  (senst,)  pp.  Perceived  by  the  senses. 
[■Not  in  use.]  Glanville. 

SENSE'FUL,  a.    Reasonable  ;  judicious.  [Mot  in  use.] 

Njrris. 

SENSE'LESS,  a.  Wanting  the  faculty  of  perception. 
The  body,  when  dead,  is  senseless';  but  a  limb  or 
other  part  of  the  body  may  be  senseless,  when  the 
rest  of  the  body  enjoys  its  usual  sensibility. 

2.  Unfeeling  ;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows.  Howe. 

3.  Unreasonable  ;  foolish ;  stupid. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless   perverseness,  when   it 
would  be  too  late.  Clarendon. 

4.  Unreasonable;  stupid;  acting  without  sense  or 
judgment. 

They  were  a  senseless,  stupid  race.  Swift. 

5.  Contrary  to  reason  or  sound  judgment  ;  as,  to 
destroy  by  a  senseless  fondness  the  happiness  of 
children. 

6.  Wanting  knowledge  ;  unconscious  ;  with  of; 
as,  libertines  senseless  of  any  charm  in  love. 

Southern. 

7.  Wanting  sensibility  or  quick  perception. 

Pcacham. 
SENSE'LESS-LY,  adv     In  a  senseless  manner ;  stu- 
pidly ;  unreasonably  ;  as,  a  man  senselessly  arrogant. 

Locke. 
SENSE'LESS-NESS,    n.      Unreasonableness  ;    folly  ; 

stupidity  ;  absurdity.  Grao. 

SENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  a.f  [Fr.  sensibility  ;  from  sensible,] 

1.  Susceptibility  of  impressions  upon  the  organs 
of  sense  ;  the  capacity  of  feeling  or  perceiving  the 
impressions  of  external  objects  ;  applied  to  animal 
bodies ;  as  when  we  say  a  frozen  limb  has  lost  its 
sensibility. 

2.  Acuteness  of  sensation  ;  applied  to  the  body. 

3.  Capacity  or  acuteness  of  perception  ;  that  qual- 
ity which  renders  us  susceptible  of  impressions ; 
delicacy  of  feeling;  as,  sensibility  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  sensibility  to  shame  or  praise  ;  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. 

4.  Actual  feeling. 

This  adds  greatly  to  my  sensibility.  Burke. 

[This  word  is  often  used  in  this  manner  for 
Sensation.] 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

His  sensibilities  seem  rather  to  have  been  those  of  patriotism, 

than  of  wounded  pride.  Marshall. 

Sensibilities  unfriendly  to  happiness  may  be  acquired.      Encyc. 

6.  Nice  perception,  so  to  speak,  of  a  balance  ;  that 
quality  of  a  balance  which  renders  it  movable  with 
the  smallest  weight,  or  the  quality  or  state  of  any 
instrument  that  renders  it  easily  affected  ;  as,  the 
sensibility  of  a  balance  or  of  a  thermometer. 

Lavoisier. 
SENS'I-BLE.  aA  [Fr.  and  Sp.  id. ;  It.  sensibile.] 

1.  Having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  objects  ;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  proper  organs.  We  say,  the 
body  or  the  flesh  is  sensible,  when  it  feels  the  im- 
pulse of  an  external  body.  It  may  be  more  or  less 
sensible.  Darwin. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses.  The  light  of  the 
moon  furnishes  no  sensible  heat. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  Perceptible  or  perceived  by  the  mind. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pain.  Temple. 

4.  Perceiving  or  having  perception,  either  by  the 
mind  or  the  senses. 


5.  Having  moral  perception  ;  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  moral  good  or  evil. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 

I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal.  Shak. 

G.  Having  acute  intellectual  feeling;  being  easily 
or  strongly  affected  ;  as,  to  be  sensible  of  wrong. 

Dryden. 

~  Perceiving  so  clearly  as  to  be  convinced  ;  satis- 
fied ;  persuaded  Boswell. 

They  are  now  sensible  it  would  have  been  belter  to  comply,  than 
to  refuse.  Addison. 

8.  Intelligent;  discerning;  as,  a  sensible  man. 

9.  Movable  by  a  very  small  weight  or  impulse  ;  as, 
a  sensible  balance  is  necessary  to  ascertain  exact 
weight.  Lavoisier. 

10.  Affected  by  a  slight  degree  of  heat  or  cold  ;  as, 
a  sensible  thermometer.  Thomson. 
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11.  Containing  good  sense  or  sound  reason. 

He   addressed  Claudius  in   the  following   sensible  and   noble 
speech.  Henry. 

Sensible  note;  in  music,  that  which  constitutes  a 
third  major  above  the  dominant,  and  a  semitone  be- 
neath the  tonic.  Encyc. 

SENS'I-BLE,  n.  Sensation  ;  also,  whatever  may  be 
perceived.     [Little  used.] 

SENS'I-BLE-NESS,  n.  Possibility  of  being  perceived 
by  the  senses  ;  as,  the  sensibleness  of  odor  or  sound. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  the  mind  or  body  ;  as,  the 
sensibleness  of  an  impression  on  the  organs.  [But 
qu.j 

3.  Sensibility  ;  quickness  or  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion ;  as,  the  sensibleness  of  the  eye.  Sharp. 

4.  Susceptibility  ;  capacity  of  being  strongly  af- 
fected, or  actual  feeling ;  consciousness  ;  as,  the  sen- 
sibleness of  the  soul  and  sorrow  for  sin.     Hammond. 

5.  Intelligence  ;  reasonableness  ;  good  sense. 

6.  Susceptibility  of  slight  impressions.  [See 
Sensible,  No.  9,  10.] 

SENS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  perceived  by 
the  senses  ;  perceptibly  to  the  senses  ;  as,  pain  sens- 
ibly increased  ;  motion  sensibly  accelerated. 

2.  With  perception,  either  of  mind  or  body.  He 
feels  his  loss  very  sensibly. 

3.  Externally  ;  by  affecting  the  senses.     Hooker. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  With  intelligence  or  good  sense  ;  judiciously. 
The  man  converses  very  sensibly  on  all  common 
topics. 

SENS-IF'ER-OUS,  a.     Producing  sense.  Kirby. 

SENS-IF'IC,  a.     [L.  sensus  and  facio.] 

Producing  sensation.  Good. 

SENS'I-TIVE,  a.  [It.  and  Sp.  sensitivo ;  Fr.  sensitif; 
L.  sensitiuus,  from  sensus,  sentio.] 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  having  the  capacity 
of  perceiving  impressions  from  external  objects  ;  as, 
sensitive  soul ;  sensitive  appetite ;  sensitive  faculty. 

Ray.     Dryden. 

2.  Having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to 
the  action  of  external  objects,  or  to  impressions  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings. 

3.  That  affects  the  senses  ;  as,  sensitive  objects. 

Hammond. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  or  to  sensation  ;  de- 
pending on  sensation  ;  as,  sensitive  motions  ;  sensi- 
tive muscular  motions  excited  by  irritation.    Darwin. 

SENS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Hammond. 

SENS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  having  quick 
and  acute  sensibility,  either  to  the  action  of  external 
objects,  or  to  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  feel- 
ings. 

SENS'I-TIVE-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Mi- 
mosa, so  called  because  its  leaves  and  footstalks 
shrink,  contract  and  fall,  on  being  slightly  touched. 

Brands. 

SENS-o'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sensory  or  sen- 
sorium  ;  as,  sensorial  faculties  ;  sensorial  motions  or 
powers.  Darwin. 

SENS-O'RI-UM,  ,  r(.         T  „.■•, 

SENS'O-RY  I  n'     L'rom  !"■  sensus,  sentio.] 

1.  The  seat  of  sense  and  perception,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  seated  in  some  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  cranium. 

2.  Organ  of  sense ;  as,  double  sensorics,  two  eyes, 
two  ears,  <Scc.  Bentlcy. 

SENS' IJ-AL,  a.  [It.  sensuale;  Sp.  sensual  j  Fr.  sen- 
suel ;  from  L.  sensus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  senses,  as  distinct  from  the 
mind  or  soul. 


Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends. 


Pope. 


2.  Consisting  in  sense,  or  depending  on  it ;  as,  sens- 
ual appetites,  hunger,  lust,  &c. 

3.  Affecting  the  senses,  or  derived  from  them  ;  as, 
sensual  pleasure  or  gratification.    Hence, 

4.  In  theology,  carnal ;  pertaining  to  the  flesh  or 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit ;  not  spiritual  or  ho- 
ly ;  evil.    James  iii.     Jude  19. 

5.  Devoted  to  the  gratification  of  sense r  given  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  ;  lewd  ;  luxurious. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining  Irom  that  in  which 
sensual  men  place  their  felicity.  Allerbury. 

SENS'U.-AL-ISM,  7i.  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas, 
or  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  not  only 
originate  in  sensation,  but  are  transformed  sensations, 
copies,  or  relics  of  sensations.  Condillac. 

2.  A  state  of  subjection  to  sensual  feelings  and  ap- 
petite. 

SENS'U-AL-IST,  n.  A  person  given  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  appetites  or  senses;  one  who  places  his  chief 
happiness  in  carnal  pleasures.  South. 

SENS-U-AL'I-TY,    /  n.     [It.  sensualitd  ,•  Sp.  sensuali- 

SENS'TI-AL-NESS,  j      dad;  Fr.  scnsualite.] 

Devoted  ness  to  the  gratification  of  the  bodily  ap- 
petites ;  free  indulgence  in  carnal  or  sensual  pleas- 
ures. 

Those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shak. 

They  avoid  dress  lest  they  should  have  affections  tainted  by  any 
sensualily.  Addison. 
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SENS-U.-AL-1-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  sensualizing; 
the  state  of  being  sensualized. 

SENS'lJ-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  sensual;  to  subject 
to  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure  ;  to  debase  by  carnal 
gratifications;  as,  sensualized  by  pleasuie.        Pope. 

By  the  neglect  of  prayer,  the  thoughts  are  sensualized. 

T.  H.  Skinner. 

SENS'U-AL-IZ-AD,  pp.     Made  sensual. 

SENS'lJ-AL-IZ-lNG,  ppr.  Subjecting  to  the  love  of 
sensual  pleasure. 

SENS'Q-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  sensual  manner. 

SENS'U-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  sense  ;  feeling  ;  con- 
nected with  sensible  objects ;  as,  poetry  is  more 
simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  Milton. 

SENT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Send. 

SEN'TENCE,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  sentenza  ;  Sp.  sentencia , 
from  L.  sententia,  from  sentio,  to  think.] 

1.  In  law,  a  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  or 
judge  upon  a  criminal ;  a- judicial  decision  publicly 
and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  In 
technical  language,  sentence  is  used  only  for  the  dec- 
laration of  judgment  against  one  convicted  of  a 
crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  decision  of  a  court  is 
called  a  Judgment.  In  criminal  cases,  sentence  is  a 
judgment  pronounced  ;  doom. 

2.  In  language  not  technical,  a  determination  or  de 
cision  given,  particularly  a  decision  that  condemns, 
or  an  unfavorable  determination. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by  them  we  may 
pass  sentence  upon  iiis  doctrines.  Allerbury. 

3.  An  opinion  ;  judgment  concerning  a  contro- 
verted point.     Acts  xv. 

4.  A  maxim ;  an  axiom  ;  a  short  saying  containing 
moral  instruction.  Broome. 

5.  Vindication  of  one's  innocence.    Ps.  xvii. 

6.  In  grammar,  a  period  ;  a  number  of  words  con- 
taining complete  sense  or  a  sentiment,  and  followed 
by  a  full  pause.  Sentences  are  simple  or  compound. 
A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one  subject  and  one 
finite  verb  ;  as,  "the  Lord  reigns."  A  compound 
sentence  contains  two  or  more  subjects  and  finite 
verbs,  as  in  this  verse  ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equal3  all.  Pope. 

A  dark  sentence;   a  saying  not  easily  explained. 
Dan.  viii. 
SEN'TENCE,  v.  t.    To  pass  or  pronounce  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  on  ;  to  doom  ;  as,  to  sentence  a  con- 
vict to  death,  to  transportation,  or  to  imprisonment. 

2.  To  condemn  ;  to  doom  to  punishment. 

Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom.  Dryden. 

SEN'TENC-£D,    (sen'tenst,)    pp.       Doomed ;    con- 
demned. 
SEN'TEN-CER,  n.    One  who  pronounces  a  sentence. 

Southey. 
SEN'TEN-CING,  ppr.     Pronouncing  the  judgment  of 

a  court  on. 
SEN-TEN'TIAL,  a.    Comprising  sentences. 

Ncwcomc. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  sentence  or  full  period  ;   as,  a 
sentential  pause.  Sheridun. 

SEN-TEN'TIA-RY,  n.  Formerly,  one  who  read  lec- 
tures, or  commented  on  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lor- 
ribard,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  school  divine. 

Henry,  Brit. 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS,  (-shus,)   a.      [Fr.   sentenheuz;    It. 
sentenzioso.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and  max- 
ims; short  and  energetic;  as,  a  sententious  style  or 
discourse;  sententious  truth.  Waller. 

How  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious  I  Addison. 

2.  Comprising  sentences  ;  as,  sententious  marks. 

Grew. 
[This  should  be  Sentential.] 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS-LY,  adv.    In  short,  expressive  pe- 
riods ;  with  striking  brevity. 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  Judgment  sententiously,  to  give  it  more 
weight.  Broome. 

SEN-TEN'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Pithiness  of  sentences  ; 
brevity  with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  its  gravity  and  sententiousness. 

Dryden. 

SEN'TER-Y  and  SEN'TRY  are  corrupted  from  Sen- 
tinel. 

SEN'TIENT,  (sen'shent,)  a.     [L.  sentiens,  sentio.] 
That  perceives  ;  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 
Man  is  a  sentient  being  ;  he  possesses  a  sentient  prill 
ciple. 

SEN'TIENT,  (sen'shent,)  a.    A  being  or  person  that 
has  the  faculty  of  perception. 
2.  He  that  perceives.  Glanville. 

SEN'TIENT-LY,  adv.  In  a  sentient  or  perceptive 
manner. 

SEN'Tl-MENT,  n.t  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  senlimento  ;  Sp.  «n- 
timicnto  ;  from  L.  sentio,  to  feel,  perceive,  or  think.] 

1.  Properly,  a  thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feel 
ing.  Knmes. 

2.  In  a  popular  sense,  thought ;  opinion  ;  notion  ; 
judgment ;  the  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  de- 
liberation or  reasoning.  Thus,  in  deliberative  bodies, 
every  man  has  the  privilege  of  delivering  his  scnti- 
ments  upon  questions,  motions,  and  bills. 
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3.  The  sense,  thought,  or  opinion,  contained  in 
words,  but  considered  as  distinct  from  them.  We 
may  like  the  sentiment,  when  we  dislike  the  lan- 
guage. 

4.  Sensibility  ;  feeling.  Sheridan. 
SEN-TI-MENT'AL,  a.  t  Abounding  with  sentiment, 

or  just  opinions  or  reflections;  as,  a  sentimental  dis- 
course. 

2.  Expressing  quick  intellectual  feeling. 

3.  Affecting  sensibility  ;  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

Sheridan. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-ISM, re.  Sentimentality;  affecta- 
tion of  exquisite  feeling  or  sensibility.     Withington. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IST,  n.  One  that  affects  senti- 
ment, fine  feeling,  or  exquisite  sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT-AL'1-TY,  n.  Affectation  of  fine  feel- 
ing or  exquisite  sensibility.  Warton. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  affect  exquisite 
sensibility. 

SEN-TI-MENT'AL-LY,  adv.  With  intellectual  feel- 
ing or  sensibility. 

SEN'TI-NEL,  ?!.  [Fr.  sentinelle ;  It.  and  Port,  senti- 
nella ;  Sp.  centinela ;  from  L.  sentio,  to  perceive.] 

in  military  affairs,  a  soldier  set  to  watch  or  guard 
an  army,  camp,  or  other  place,  from  surprise,  to  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  danger  and  give  notice  of  it. 
In  popular  use,  the  word  is  contracted  into  Sentry. 

SEN'TI-NEL-ED,  a.    Furnished  with  a  sentinel. 

SEN'TRY,  n.     [See  Sentinel.] 

1.  A  sentinel ;  a  soldier  placed  on  guard. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch  ;  the  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep.  Brown. 

SEN'TRY-BOX,  n.    A  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at  his 

post,  and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 
SEJVZjI,  [It. ;  Fr.  sans.]     Without. 
SEP'AL,  7i.*  [from  L.  scpio.] 

In  botany,  a  distinct  part  of  that  sort  of  calyx 
which  is  called  a  Perianth.  When  a  perianth 
consists  of  but  one  part,  it  is  said  to  be  monosepa- 
lous,  when  of  two  or  more  parts,  it  is  said  to  be 
di,  tri,  tetra,  pentasepalous,  etc.  When  of  a  variable 
and  indefinite  number  of  parts,  it  is  said  to  be  poly- 
sepalous. 
SEP'A-LOID,  a.    Like  a  sepal,  or  distinct  part  of  a 

perianth. 
SEP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    [from  separable.]    The  qual- 
ity of  being  separable,  or  of  admitting  separation  or 
disunion. 

Separability  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  distinction. 

Glanville. 

SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  separabilis.  See 
Separate.] 

That  may  be  separated,  disjoined,  disunited,  or 
rent ;  as,  the  separable  parts  of  plants  ;  qualities  not 
separable  from  the  substance  in  which  they  exist. 
SEP'A-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ca- 
pable of  separation  or  disunion. 

Trials  permit  ine  not  to  doubt  of  the  separableness  of  a  yellow 
tincture  from  gold.  Boyle. 

SEP'A-RA-BLY,  adv.    In  a  separable  manner. 

SEP'A-RATE,  v.  t.  [L.  separo  :  Fr.  separer  ;  It.  sepa- 
rare ;  Sp.  separar  ;  Russ.  razberayu.  The  Latin  word 
is  compounded  of  se,  a  prefix,  and  paro,  evidently 
coinciding  with  the  oriental  N"0  or  ~i"0,  the  sense  of 
which  is,  to  throw  or  drive  off.  Class  Br,  No.  7, 8,  9, 
10.     See  Pare  and  Parry.] 

1.  To  disunite;  to  divide;  to  sever;  to  part,  in 
almost  any  manner,  either  things  naturally  or  cas- 
ually joined.  The  parts  of  a  solid  substance  may  be 
separated  by  breaking,  cutting,  or  splitting,  or  by 
fusion,  decomposition,  or  natural  dissolution.  A 
compound  body  may  be  separated  into  its  constituent 
parts.  Friends  may  be  separated  by  necessity,  and 
must  be  separated  by  death.  The  prism  separates  the 
several  kinds  of  colored  rays.  A  riddle  separates  the 
chaff  from  the  grain. 

2.  To  set  apart  from  a  number  for  a  particular 
service. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul.  —  Acts  xiii. 

3.  To  disconnect ;  as,  to  separate  man  and  wife  by 
divorce. 

4.  To  make  a  space  between.  The  Atlantic  sep- 
arates Europe  from  America.  A  narrow  strait  sep- 
arates Europe  from  Africa.  To  separate's  one's  self; 
to  withdraw  ;  to  depart. 

Separate  thyself,  1  pray  thee,  from  me.  —  Gen.  xiii. 

SEP'A-RATE,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  be  disunited  ;  to  be 
disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  from  each  other.    The 

.  parties  separated,  and  each  retired. 

2.  To  cleave;  to  open  ;  as,  the  parts  of  a  substance 
separate  bv  drying  or  freezing. 

SEP'A-RATE,  a.     [L.  separatus.] 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest  ;  being  parted  from 
another  ;  disjointed  ;  disconnected  ;  used  of  things 
that  have  been  united  or  connected.  Gen.  xlix.  2 
Cor.  vi. 

2.  Unconnected  ;  not  united  ;  distinct  ;  used  of 
things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

Christ  was  holy,  harmless,  undented,  and  separate  from  sinners. 
—  Heb.  viu 

3.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  as,  a  separate  spirit ; 
the  separate  state  of  souls.  Locke. 


SEP 

SEP'A-RA-TED,  pp.    Divided  ;    parted  ;    disunited  ; 

disconnected. 
SEP'A-RATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  separate  or  unconnected 

state;    apart;    distinctly;   singly.     The  opinions  of 

the  council  were  separately  taken. 
SEP'A-RATE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  separate. 
SEP-A-RAT'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  separation  in 

religion^  Dwight. 

SEP'A-RA-TING,  ppr.    Dividing  ;  disjoining ;  putting 

or  driving  asunder ;  disconnecting;  decomposing. 
SEP-A-RA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.separatio  ;  It.  sepa- 

raiione ;  Sp.  separation.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating,  severing,  or  disconnect- 
ing ;  disjunction  ;  as,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separate ;  disunion ;  dis- 
connection. 

All  the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy  to  the  Lord.  —  Num.  vi. 

3.  The  operation  of  disuniting  or  decomposing 
substances  ;  chemical  analysis.  Bacon. 

4.  Divorce  ;  disunion  of  married  persons.    Shah. 
SEP'A-RA-TISM,  re.     The  act  of  separating  ;   dispo- 
sition   to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  practice  of 
with  Ira wing. 

SEP'A-RA-TfST,  n.     [Fr.  siparatiste.] 

One  that  withdraws  from  a  church,  or  rather  from 
an  established  church,  to  which  he  has  belonged  ;  a 
dissenter  ;  a  seceder  ;  a  schismatic  ;  a  sectary. 

Bacon. 

SEP'A-RA-TOR,  n.  One  that  divides  or  disjoins  ;  a 
divider. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  a.  That  separates  ;  as,  separatory 
ducts.     [Little  used.]  Cheyne. 

SEP'A-RA-TO-RY,  n.  A  chemical  vessel  for  separa- 
ting liquors  ;  and  a  surgical  instrument  for  separating 
the  pericranium  from  the  cranium.  Parr. 

SE-PAWN',  I   n.     A  species  of  food  consisting  of  meal 

SE  PON',  (  of  maize  boiled  in  water.  It  is  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  what  hasty-pudding  is  in 
New  England. 

SEP'E-LI-BLE,  a.     [L.  sepelio.]     That  may  be  buried. 

SE'PI-A,  7t.     [Gr.  arrnia  and  anrvri,  a  bag.] 

1.  This  term  comprehends  several  genera  of  ceph- 
alopodous  mollusca  ;  as  the  Octopus,  Loligo,  etc. 
This  term  is  also  the  name  of  an  individual  genus 
of  this  group.  Most  of  these  animals  have  an  inter- 
nal sac  containing  a  natural  ink,  that  is,  a  carbona- 
ceous matter  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention 
of  gelatine.  This  they  emit,  when  pursued  by  ene- 
mies, by  which  the  water  is  so  discolored,  that  they 
are  often  enabled  to  effect  their  escape.  These  ani- 
mals are  called  Cuttle-Fish,  though  they  are  not 
true  fishes. 

2.  A  pigment  prepared  from  the  ink  of  the  sepia  or 
cuttle-fish.  Ure. 

SEP'I-MENT,  7i.  [L.  sepwtentum,  from  scpio,  to  inclose.] 
A  hedge ;  a  fence ;  something  that  separates  or 
defends. 
SE-PoSE',  (se-poze',)  v.  t.     [L.  sepono,  sepositus.] 

To  set  apart.     [Not  in  use.]  Donne. 

SEP-0-SI"TION,   (-zish'un,)  re.    The  act  of  setting 

apart ;  segregation.     [Not  in  use.]  Taylor. 

Se'POY,  7i.     [Pers.  sipahi ;  Hindoo,  sepahai.]     A  na- 
tive of  India,  employed  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of 
European  powers. 
SEP'PI-A.     See  Sepia. 
SEPS,  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  ani^oi.     Cuvicr.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  scincoid  saurian  reptiles, 
sometimes  called  Serpent-Lizards.  They  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  animals 
have  elongated  bodies,  short  and  indistinct  feet,  non- 
extensile  tongues,  and  scales  covering  their  bodies 
like  tiles. 
SEPT,  re.  [Qu.  sapia,  in  the  L.  prosapia  ;  or  Heb.  19217. 
See  Class  Sb,  No.  23.] 

A  clan,  race,  or  family,  proceeding  from  a  common 
progenitor  ;  used  of  the  races  or  families  in  Ireland. 
Spenser.     Daoies. 
SEP'TA,  re.    pi.  of  Septum,  which  see. 
SEPT-AN"GU-LAR,    (-ang'gu-lar,)    a.       [L.   septem, 
seven,  and  angulus,  angle.] 
Having  seven  angles. 
SEP-TA'RI-TJM,  ?t. ;  pi.  Seftaria.      [L.  septa,  parti- 
tions.] 

A  name  given  to  flattened  imbedded  nodules  of 
clay  or  marl ;  also,  to  similar  nodules  intersected  by 
seams.  Dana. 

SEP-TEM'BER,  71.  [L.,  from  septem,  seven  ;  Fr.  Sep- 
tembre  ;  It.  Settembre  ;  Sp.  Septiembre.] 

The  seventh  month  from  March,  which  was  for- 
merly the  first  month  of  the  year.  September  is 
now  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 
SEP-TEM'BRIST,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  agents  in 
the  massacre  in  Paris.  September  2,  1792 ;  hence,  a 
term  proverbial  throughout  Europe  for  one  who  is 
bloodthirsty  anil  malignant.  Brande. 

SEP-TEM'PAR-TITE,  a.    Divided  nearly  to  the  base 

into  seven  parts. 
SEP'TEN-A-RY,  a.    [Fr.  septinaire ;  It.  settenario  ;  Sp. 
scptenario;  L.  septenarius,  from  septem,  seven.] 
Consisting  of  seven  ;  as,  a  septenary  number. 

Watts. 


SEP 

SEP'TEN-A-RY,  n.     The  number  seven.      Burnet. 
SEP-TEN'NI-AL,  a.   [L.  septennis ;  septem,  seven,  and 
annus,  year.] 

1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven  years;  as,  septennial 
parliaments. 

2.  Happening  or  returning  once  in  every  seven 
years  ;  as,  septennial  elections  in  England. 

SEP-TEN'NI-AL-LY,  adv.    Once  in  seven  years. 
SEP-TEN'TRI-ON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  septentrio.] 

The  north  or  northern  regions.  Shak. 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON,  ,         rT         ,    ,  .       ,.    , 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-AL,  \  a'     LL"  sePtmtnon"1^-} 

Northern  ;  pertaining  to  the  north. 

From  cold  septentrion  blasts.  Milton. 

SEP-TEN-TRI-ON-AL'1-TY,  re.    Northerliness.     [A 

bad  word.] 
SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-AL-LY,  adv.     Northerly  ;  toward 

the  north.     [Jl  bad  word.]  Brown. 

SEP-TEN'TRI-ON-STE,  v.  i.    To  tend  northerly. 

Brown. 
[This  word  septentrion  and  its  derivatives  are  hard- 
ly  anglicized ;    they  are    harsh,    unnecessary,  and 
little  used,  and  may  well  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
disuse.] 
SEPT'-FOIL,  re.  [L.  septem  and  folium ;  seven-leafed.] 

A  plant,  the  Tormentilla  or  Tormentil. 
SEP'TIC,  )  a.     [Gr.   aarrrLKuc,  from  o-i/ttoj,  to  pu- 

SEP'TIG-AL,  j      trefy.] 

Having  power  to  promote  putrefaction.    Many  ex- 
periments were  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to   ascer- 
tain the  septic  and  antiseptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies. 
Encyc.     Brande. 
SEP'TIC,  re.    A  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies.  Encyc. 
SEP-TI-CI'DAL,  a*  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and  co-do, 
to  cut  or  divide.] 

A  gepticidal  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp,  is  that  which 
takes  place  between  the  laminae  of  the  dissepiment. 

Liudley. 
SEP-TIC'I-TY,  (sep-tis'e-te,)  re.    Tendency  to  putre- 
faction. Faurcroy. 
SEP-TI-FA'RI-OUS,  a.    Having  seven  different  ways. 
SEP-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  septum  and  fero.] 

Bearing  septa.     [See  Septum.] 
SEP-TIF'LU-OUS,  a.    Flowing  in  seven  streams. 
SEP-TI-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.     Having  seven  leaves. 
SEP'TI-FORM,  a.     Having  seven  forms. 
SEP-TIF'RA-GAL,  a.*  [L.  septum,  a  partition,  and 
frango,  to  break.] 

A  septifragal  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp,  occurs  when 
the  dissepiments  adhere  to  the  axis,  and  separate 
from  the  valves. 
SEP-TI-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  septem,  seven,  and  latus, 
side.] 

Having  seven  sides  ;  as,  a  septilateral  figure.  Brown. 
SEP-TIL'LION,  (sep-til'yun,)  n.  According  to  the 
English  notation,  the  product  of  a  million  involved  to 
the  seventh  power,  or  a  unit  with  forty-two  ciphers 
annexed  ;  according  to  the  French  notation,  a  unit 
with  twenty-four  ciphers  annexed. 
SEP-TIN'SU-LAR,  a.  [L.  septem,  seven,  and  insula, 
isle.] 

Consisting  of  seven  isles  ;  as,  the  scptinsular  re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Qu.  Rev. 
SEP'TON,  re.     [Gr.  ov,,tw,  to  putrefy.J 
That  which  promotes  putrefaction. 
SEP-TU-AG'EN-A-RY,.   a.      [Fr.    scptuaginaire ;    L. 
septuagenarius,  from  septuaginta,  seventy.] 

Consisting  of  seventy.  Brown. 

SEP-TU-A-GEN-A'RI-AN,  )  7i.      A    person    seventy 
SEP-TU-AG'EN-A-RY,       i     years  of  age. 
SEP-TU-A-GES'I-MA,  re.     [L.  septuagesimus,  seven- 
tieth.] 

The  third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Ouadra- 
gesima  Sunday,  supposed  to  he  so  called  because  it 
is  about  seventv  davs  before  Easter.  P.  Cyc. 

SEP-TU-A-GES'I-MAL,  a.     [Supra.]     Consisting   of 
seventy. 

Our  abridged  and  septuagesimal  age.  Broron. 

•SEP'TU-A-GINT,  re.     [L.  septuaginta,  seventy  ;  sep- 
tem, seven,  and  some  word  signifying  ten.] 

A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  seventy,  or 
rather  of  seventy-two,  interpreters.  This  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  is  reported  to  have  been  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  or 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  But  this  is  very  doubtful.  From  internal 
evidence  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  all  the  work  of 
one  man,  nor  of  one  company  of  men  ;  for  he  trans- 
lators of  different  books  were  of  very  different  de- 
grees of  competency,  and  were  governed  by  very 
different  rules  of  interpretation.  It  was  probably 
not  all  the  work  of  one  age.  Murdoch. 

SEP'TU-A-GINT,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Septuagint; 
contained  in  the  Greek  copy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Septuagint  chronology  makes  fifteen  hundred  years  more 
from  the  creation  to  Abraham,  than  the  present  Hebrew  copies 
of  the  Bible.  Encyc. 

SEP'TU-A-RY,  re.     [L.  septem,  seven.] 

Something  composed  of  seven  ;  a  week.  [Little 
used.]  Jlsh.     Cole. 
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SEP'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Septa.  *  In  botany,  a  partition  that 
separates  the  ceils  of  the  fruit. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  partition   which  separates  two 
cavities. 
SEP'TU-PLE,  o.     [Low  L.. septuplez ,  scptem,  seven, 
and  plica,  to  fold.] 
Sevenfold  ;  seven  times  as  much. 
SEP'UL  eHER,  )  n.     [Fr.   sepulchre;    Sp.  and    Port. 
SEP'UL-CHRE,  j      sepulcro;    It.    sepolcro  ;    from   L'. 
sepulchrum,  from  sepelio,  to  bury,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  with  a  prefix  on  the  Goih. filluin,  to  bury.] 

A   grave  ;  a  tomb  ;  the  place  in  which  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  is  interred,  or  a  place  des- 
tined for  that  purpose.     Among  the  Jews,  sepulchers 
were  often  excavations  in  rocks.     Is.  xxii.    Matt. 
xxvii. 
SEP'UL-CHER,  )  v.  U    To  bury ;  to  inter  ;  to  entomb  ; 
SEP'UL-CHRE,  )      as,  obscurely  sepulchcrcd.  Prior. 
SEP'UL-CHER-ED,  I  pp.  or  a.    Deposited  in  asepul- 
SEP'UL-CHRED,      j      cher. 

SE-PUL'CHRAL,    a.      [L.   scpulchralis,   from    sepul- 
chrum.] 

Pertaining  to  burial,  to  the  grave,  or  to  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  as,  a  sepulchral 
stone  ;  a  sepulchral  statue  ;  a  sepulchral  inscription. 

Milton. 
SEP'UL-TU,RE,  n.     [Fr.,    from  L.  scpullura,   from 
sepelio.] 

Burial ;  interment ;  the  act  of  depositing  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  in  the  grave. 

Wliere  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare.  Dryden. 

SE-QUa'CIOUS,  (se-kwa'shus,)  a.     [L.  sequaz,  from 
scquor,  to  follow.     See  Seek.] 
1.  Following ;  attendant. 


Treee  uprooted  lea  their  place, 
Sequaaoue  of  the  lyre. 
The  fond,  sequacious  herd. 

2.  Ductile;  pliant. 


Dryden. 
Thomson. 


The  forge  wai  easy,  and  the  matter  ductile  and  sequacious. 
[LitUe  used.]  Hay. 

SE-QUA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sequacious  ; 
disposition  to  follow.  Taylor. 

SE-QUAC'I-TY,  (se-kwas'e-te,)  n.    [Supra.]     A  fol- 
lowing, or  disposition  to  follow. 
2.  Ductility;  pliableness.     [Little used.]    Bacon. 

SE'QUEL,  (se'kwel,)  n.  [Fr.  sequelle;  L.  It.  and 
Sp.  sequela;  from  L.  sequor,  to  follow.] 

1.  That  which  follows;  a  succeeding  part ;  as,  the 
sequel  of  a  man's  adventures  or  history. 

2.  Consequence;  event.  Let  the  sun  or  moon 
cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  the  sequel  would  be  ruin. 

Hooker. 

3.  Consequence  inferred  ;  consequentialness.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Whitgifte. 

fiK'QUENCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sequens,  sequor  ;  It. 
seguenza.] 

1.  A  following,  or  that  which  follows;  a  conse- 
quent. Brown. 

2.  Order  of  succession. 

How  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  t  .Shale. 

3.  Series  ;  arrangement ;  method.  Bacon. 

4.  In  music,  a  regular  alternate  succession  of  simi- 
lar chords.  Busby. 

5.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  hymn  intro- 
duced in  the  mass  on  certain  festival  days,  and  re- 
cited or  sung  immediately  before  the  gospel,  and 
after  the  gradual  or  introit,  whence  the  name. 

Bp.  Fitipatrick. 

Se'CUENT,  a.    [Supra.]     Following;  succeeding. 
Q.  Consequential.     [Little  used.]  [Shale. 

Sfc'QUENT,  v.     A  follower.     [Not  in  use.]       Sha/c. 

SE-CIUEN'TIAL-LY.  anv.     In  succession. 

SE-aUES'TER,  v.  t. '  [Fr.  sequestrer  ;  It.  sequestrare  ; 
Sp.  sequestrar;  Low  L.  sequestra,  to  sever  or  separate, 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  person,  as  a 
deposit ;  sequester,  belonging  to  mediation  or  umpir- 
age, and  as  a  noun,  an  umpire,  referee,  mediator. 
This  word  is  probably  a  compound  of  se  and  the  root 
of  qiuestus,  qutesilus,  sought.     See  Question.] 

1.  To  separate  from  the  owner  for  a  time  ;  to 
seize  or  take  possession  of  some  property  which  be- 
longs to  another,  and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid 
the  demand  for  which  it  is  taken. 

Formerly,  the  goods  of  a  defendant  in  chancery  were,  in  the  last 
resort,  sequestered  and  detained  to  enforce  the  decrees  ol  the 
court.  And  now  the  profits  of  a  benefice  are  sequestered  to 
pay  the  debts  of  ecclesiastics.  Btaclestone. 

2.  To  take  from  parties  in  controversy  and  put  into 
the  possession  of  an  indifferent  person.         Encyc. 

3.  To  put  aside  ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate  from 
other  things. 

1  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs.  Bacon. 

4.  To  sequester  one's  self;  to  separate  one's  self  from 
society  ;  to  withdraw  or  retire  ;  to  seclude  one's  self 
for  the  sake  of  privacy  or  solitude  ;  as,  to  sequester 
one's  self  from  action.  Hooker. 

5.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  obscurity. 

It  was  his  tailor  ami  his  cook,  Ins  line  fashions  will  his  French 
ragouts,  which  sequestered  him.  South. 

SE-QUES'TER,  v.  i.  To  decline,  as  a  widow,  any 
concern  with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 
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SE-QUES'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Seized  and  detained  for 
a  time,  to  satisfy  a  demand  ;  separated  ;  also,  being 
in  retirement;  secluded;  private;  as,  a  sequestered 
situation. 

SE-(iUES'TER-ING,  ppr.  Seizing  or  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  another  for  a  time,  to  satisfy 
a  claim;  removing:  separating;  secluding. 

SE-QUES'TRA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered 
or  separated  ;  subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

SE-QUES'TRATE,  v.  t.  To  sequester.  [It  is  less 
used  than  Sequester,  but  exactly  synonymous.] 

SE-aUES-TRA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  taking  a  thing 
from  parties  contending  for  it,  and  intrusting  it  to  an 
indifferent  person.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  civil  (aw,  the  act  of  theordinary, disposing 
of  the  goods  antl  chattels  of  one  deceased,  whose  es- 
tate no  one  will  meddle  with.  Encyc. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  property  from  the  owner  for  a 
time,  till  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  satisfy  a  de- 
mand. 

4.  The  act  of  seizing  the  estate  of  a  delinquent  for 
the  use  of  the  state. 

5.  Separation  ;  retirement;  seclusion  from  society. 

South. 

6.  State  of  being  separated  or  set  aside.        Shak. 

7.  Disunion  ;  disjunction.     [Not  in  use.]     Boyle. 
SE-QUES-TRA'TOR,  ».     One  that  sequesters  proper- 
ty, or  takes  the  possession  of  it  for  a  time,  to  satisfy 
a  demand  out  of  its  rents  or  profits.  Taylor. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  keeping  of  sequestered  prop- 
erty is  committed.  Baileq. 

Se'QUIN,  it.  A  gold  coin  of  Italy  and  Turkey.  The 
average  value  at  Venice,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
is  9s.  5d.  sterling,  or  about  $9.20.  In  Turkey,  the 
sequin  fonducli  is  valued  at  7s.  7d.  sterling,  or  about 
$1.75.  It  is  sometimes  written  CHEtiumand  Zechik. 
[SeeZEcHiN.]  Kelly. 

SE-RAGL'IO,  (se-ral'yo,)  n.  [Fr.  sirail;  Sp.  serrallo  ; 
It.  scrraglio,  from  serrarc,  to  shut  or  make  fast,  Fr. 
serrer;  perhaps  from  "!*■<  or  "IIS.   Castell  deduces  the 

word  from  the  Persian  tS\ y*i  sarai,  serai,  a  great 

house,  a  palace.  The  Portuguese  write  the  word 
ccrralho,  and  Fr.  serrer,  to  lock,  they  write  cerrar,  as 
do  the  Spaniards.] 

The  palace  of  the  grand  seignior,  or  Turkish  sul- 
or  the  palace  of  a  prince.  The  seraglio  of  the 
sultan  is  a  long  range  of  buildings  inhabited  by  the 
grand  seignior  and  all  the  officers  ami  dependents 
of  his  court ;  and  in  it  is  transacted  all  the  business 
of  government.  In  this  also  are  confined  the  females 
of  the  harem.  Eton. 

Hence,  seraglio  has  been  often,  though  improperly, 
confounded  with  harem,  and  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  a  house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery. 

Smart. 
SE-RAI',  n.     In  India  and  Tartary,  a  place  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers  ;  a  Mohammedan  name  of 
the  choltry,  or  rest-house.  Mulcom. 

SER'APH,  (ser'af,)  n.  :  pi.  Seraphs  ;  but  sometimes 
the  Hebrew  plural,  Seraphim,  is  used,  [from  Heb. 
tpt^,  to  burn.] 

An  an.'el  of  the  highest  order. 


As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  tnc 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bu 


Pope. 


SE-RAPH'ie,  j  a.     Pertaining  to  a  seraph;  angel- 

SE-RAPH'IC-AL,  j      ic  ;  sublime  ;  as,  seraphic  punty  ; 
seraphic  fervor. 

2.  Pure;  refined  from  sensuality.  Swift.. 

3.  Burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal.  Thus 
St.  Bonaventure  was  called  the  seraphic  doctor. 

Encyc. 
SE-RAPH'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  the  manner  of  a  ser- 
aph. 
SER'A-PHLU,  (-fim,)  n.    [the  Heb.  plural  of  Seraph.] 
Angels  of  the  highest  order  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Com.  Prayer. 
[It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  Seraphims.] 
SER'A-PHINE,    |  71.     [from  seraph.]     A  keyed  wind- 
SER-A-PHt'NA,  (      instrument,  the  tones  of  which 
are  generated   by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  accortlion.     It  consists,  like  the  or- 
gan, of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows.     By 
means  of  a  pedal,  the  stress  of  the  wind  upon  the 
reeds  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  give,  with  fine  effect, 
the  expression  of  accent,  crescendo,  and  diminuendo. 

E.  T.  Fitch. 
SE-Ra'PIS,  n.     [L.  and  Gr.]     An  Egyptian  deity. 

Brandc. 
SE-RAS'KIER,  (se-ras'keer,)  71.     A  Turkish   general 

or  commander  of  laud  forces. 
SliRE,  a.      Dry  ;  withered.      Usually  written   Sear, 

which  see. 
SfcRE,  7t.     [O.U.  Fr.  serrer,  to  lock  or  make  fast.] 

A  claw  or  talon.     [Nut  in  use.]  Chapman. 

SER-E-NADE',  77.  [Fr.,  from  It.  and  Sp.  sercnata,  from 
L.  serenus,  clear,  serene.] 

1.  Properly,  music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a 
clenr  night;  hence  it  is  usually  applied  to  musical 
entertainments  given  in  the  night,  especially  by  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  under  the  windows 
ot  ladies-  Brandc. 
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2.  Also,  a  song  composed  for  such  an  occasion. 

Encyc. 
SER-E-NaDE',  v.  L    To  entertain  with  nocturnal  mu- 
sic. Spectator. 
SER-E-NaDE',  v.  i.    To  perform  nocturnal  music. 

Taller. 
SE-Rf5'NA  GUT'TA.    See  Gutta  Serena. 
SEK-K-Na'TA,  n.    A  piece  of  vocal  music  on  an  am- 
orous subject.  Busby. 
SE-RliNE',  a,     [Fr.  serein  ;  It.  and  Sp.  sereno  ;  L.  se- 
renus ;  Russ.  oiariayu,  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  int.  t< 
shine.     Class  Sr,  No.  2,  23,  47.] 

1.  Clear  or  fair,  and  calm  ;  as,  a  serene  sky  ;  se7-e7ii> 
air.     Serene  imports  great  purity 

2.  Bright. 

The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

3.  Calm  ;  unruffled  ;  undisturbed  ;  as,  a  serene  as- 
pect ;  a  serene  soul.  Milton. 

4.  A  title  given  to  several  princes  and  magistrates 
in  Europe  ;  as,  serene  highness  ;  most  serene. 

SE-RliNE',  71.     A  cold,  damp  evening.    [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
SE-RilNE',  v.  t.     To  make  clear  and  calm  ;  to  quiet. 
2.  To  clear  ;  to  brighten.  Philips. 

SE-RliNE'LY,  ado.    Calmly  ;  quietly. 

The  selling  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.  Pope. 

2._With  unruffled  temper;  coolly.  Prior. 

SE-RicNE'NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being  serene;  se- 
renity. 
SE-REiV'I-TUDE,  7i.    Calmness.     [Not  in  use.] 

fYotton. 
SE-REN'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  sereniti  ;  L.  serenitas.] 

1.  Clearness  and  calmness  ;  as,  the  serenity  of  the 
air  or  sky. 

2.  Calmness;  quietness;  stillness;  peace. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  general  trouble. 

Temple. 

3.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  evenness  of  temper;  undis- 
turbed state ;  coolness. 

I  can  not  see  how  anv  men  should  transgreu  those  moral  rules 
with  confidence  and  serenity.  Locke. 

4.  A  title  of  respect  or  courtesy.  Milton. 
SERF,  Ti.t  [Fr.  serf:  L.  serous.     See  Serve.] 

A  servant  or  slave  employed  in  husbandry,  and,  in 
some  countries,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transferred 
with  it.     The  serfs  in  Poland  are  slaves.  Coze. 

SERF'DOM,  71.    The  state  or  condition  of  serfs.  Lyell. 

[Serfage  is  less  proper.] 
SERGE,  71.     [Fr.  serge  ;  Sp.  zerga,  coarse  frieze,  and 
jargon  ;  It.  sargia,  a  coverlet ;  D.  sergie.] 

A  woolen  twilled  stuff  manufactured  in  a  loom 
with  four  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  ratteens. 

Silk  serge  is  a  twilled,  silk  fabric,  used  mostly  by 
the  tailors  for  lining  parts  of  gentlemen's  coats. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
SER'GEAN-CY,  (s'ar'jen-se,)  71.    The  office  of  a  ser- 
geant at  law.  Racket. 
SER'GEANT,  (s'ir'jent,)  71.     [Fr.  sergent;  It.  sergente; 
Sp.  and  Port,  sargento  ;  from  L.  serciens,  serving,  for 
so  was  this  word  written  in  Latin.    But  Castell  de- 

duces  the  word  from  the  Persian  i*X.a^»ww  sar- 

chank,  or  sarjank,  a  prefect,  a  subaltern  military  offi- 
cer. (See  Cast.  Col.  336.)  If  this  is  correct,  two  dif- 
ferent words  are  blended.] 

1.  Formerly,  an  officer  in  England,  nearly  answer- 
ing to  the  more  modern  bailiff  of  the  hundred  ;  also, 
an  officer  whose  duty  was  ta  attend  on  the  king,  and 
on  the  lord  high  steward "uj  court,  to  arrest  traitors 
and  other  offenders.  This  officer  is  now  called  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  or  Mace.  There  are,  at  present, 
other  officers  of  an  inferior  kind,  who  attend  mayors 
and  magistrates  to  execute  their  orders. 

2.  In  military  affairs,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  a  company  of  infantry  or  troop  of  cavalry,  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  in  discipline,  to  form  the 
ranks,  &c. 

3.  In  England,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
answering  to  the  doctor  of  the  civil  law.     Blaclestone. 

4.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  king's  servants; 
as,  sffr^-cant-surgeon,  servant-surgeon.        Jolmsoji. 

SER'GEANT-AT-ARMS,  71.  In  legislative  bodies,  an 
officer  who  executes  the  commands  of  the  body  in 
preserving  order  and  punishing  offenses.      Brandc. 

SER'GEANT-MA'JOR,  71.  [sergeant  and  major.]  A 
non-commissioned  officer  who  acts  as  assistant  to 
the  adjutant.  Brandc. 

SER'GEANT-Y,  (sar'jent-e,)  n.  In  England,  scrgeanty 
is  of  two  kinds,  grand  scrgeanty  and  petit  scrgeanty. 
Grand  scrgeanty  is  a  particular  kind  of  knight-ser- 
vice, a  tenure  by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  do 
some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person, 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like,  or  to  be 
his  butler,  his  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  coro- 
nation, to  lead  his  host,  to  be  his  marshal,  to  blow  a 
horn  when  an  enemy  approaches,  &c. 

Cowel.     Blackstone. 
Petit  scrgeanty  was  a  tenure  by  which  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  renderto  the  king  annually  some  small 
implement  of  war,  as  a  bow,  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  sword, 
a  lance,  or  the  Irke.  Littleton. 
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SER'GEANT-SHIP,  (s'ar'jent-ship,)  n.     The  office  of 

a  sergeant. 
SERGE'-MAK-ER,  re.    A  manufacturer  of  serges. 
SK'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  series;  consisting  of  a 

series. 
SE'RI-ALS,  n.j>2.   Tales,  or  other  writings,  commenced 

in  one  number  of  a  periodical  work,  and  continued 

jn  successive  numbers. 
SE'RI-ATE,  a.   Arranged  in  a  series  or  succession. 
Se'RI-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  regular  series. 
SE-RF-A'TIM,  [L.]     In  regular  order. 
SE-RI"CEOUS,  (se-rish'us,)  a.    [L.  serious,  from  ser- 

icuvi,  silk.] 

Pertaining  to  silk  ;   consisting  of  silk  ;  silky.     In 

botany,  covered  with  very  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to 

the  surface;  as,  a  sericeous  leaf.  Martyn. 

SE'RlES,re.     [L.     This  word  belongs  probably  to  the 

Shemitic  ~\V,  "vtar,  w,  the  primary  sense  of  which 

is,  to  stretch,  or  strain.] 

1.  A  continued  succession  of  things  in  the  same 
order,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other ; 
as,  a  series  of  kings  ;  a  series  of  successors. 

2.  Sequence;  order  ;  course  ;  succession  of  things  ; 
as,  a  series  of  calamitous  events. 

3.  In  natural  history,  an  order  or  subdivision  of 
some  class  of  natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

4.  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  number  of  terms  in 
succession,  increasing  or  diminishing  according  to  a 
certain  law  ;  as,  arithmetical  series  and  geometrical 
scries.     [See  Progress[on.] 

SER'tN,  re.  [Fr.]  A  song  bird  of  the  (inch  family, 
found  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  small, 
horny,  and  short  bill,  and  its  habits  are  mostly  similar 
_to  those  of  the  canary  bird.  Partington. 

SE'RI-O-COM'ie,  )  a.     Having  a  mixture  of  se- 

SE'RI-0-€OM'ie-AL,  \      riousness  and  sport. 

SE'Rl-OUS,  a.t  [Fr.  serieux ;  Sp.  serio ;  It.  serio, 
serioso ;  L.  serins."] 

1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition  ;  solemn  ;  not 
light,  gay,  or  volatile  ;  as,  a  serious  man  ;  a  serious 
habit  or  disposition. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said  ;  being  in  earnest ; 
not  jesting  or  making  a  false  pretense.  Are  you 
serious,  or  in  jest  ? 

3.  Important;  weighty;  not-trifling. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  most  serious  things  in 
the  world.  Young. 

4.  Particularly  attentive  to  religious  concerns  Co- 
yne's own  religious  state.  Wilbcrforcc. 

SE'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.  Gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest ; 
without  levity  ;  in  an  important  degree.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  rational  being  is  to  inquire  seriously 
why  he  was  created,  and  what  he  is  to  do  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  his  creation. 

SE'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Gravity  of  manner  or  of  mind  ; 
solemnity.  He  spoke  with  great  seriousness, or  with 
an  air  of  seriousness. 

2.  Earnest  attention,  particularly  to  religious  con- 
cerns. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  scrioitsness  vanished  all  at  once. 

Allerbury. 

SER'JEANT,  n.     See  Sergeant. 
SER-MOC-IN-A'TION,    re.      Speech-making.      [Not 

used.]  Peacham. 

SER-MOC-IN-A'TOR,  re.    One  that  makes  sermons  or 

speeches.     [Not  in  use.] 
SER'MON,  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  sermo,  from  the  root  of 

sera,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  throw  or  thrust. 

See  Assert,  Insert.] 

1.  A  discourse  delivered  in  public  by  a  licensed 
clergyman  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
and  usually  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of 
Scripture.  Sermons  are  extemporary  addresses  or 
written  discourses. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice,  wrought 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  Dryden. 

2.  A  printed  discourse. 

SER'MON,  v.  t.    To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 
2.  To  tutor ;  to  lesson  ;  to  teach.     [Little  used.] 

Shale. 

SER'MON,  v.  i.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  sermon. 
[Little  used]  Milton. 

SER'MON-ING,  n.  Discourse;  instruction;  advice. 
[Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SER'MON-ISH,  a.     Resembling  a  sermon. 

SER'MON-IZE,  v.  i.     To  preach.        Bp.  Nicholson. 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules.  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  make  sermons  ;  to  compose  or  write  a  ser- 
mon or  sermons.  [  This  is  the  sense  in  which  this  verb 
is  generally  used  in  the  United  States.] 

SER'MON-IZ-ER,  re.     One  that  composes  sermons. 

SER'MON-IZ-lNG,/u)7\  Preaching;  inculcating  rigid 
precepts  ;  composing  sermons. 

SER'MON-IZ-ING,  re.  The  act.  of  composing  ser- 
mons :  the  act  of  preaching  sermons  ;  the  act  of  in- 
structing in  a  formal  manner.  Ash. 

SER'MOUNT-AIN,  re.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Laser- 
pitium,  or  laserwort  kind,  sometimes  called  Seseli. 
Lee.     Forsyth. 

SF  T  ON'       ) 

SE-ROON'    (   "'     f^p-  5Cr<m>  a  fra''  or  Dasl<et.] 

I.  A  seroon  of  almonds   is  the  quantity  of  two 
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hundred  pounds  ;  of  anise  seed,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  weight;  of  Castile  soap,  from  two  hun- 
dred and  a  half  to  three  hundred  and  three  quar- 
ters. Encyc. 

2.  A  bale  or  package  made  of  skin  or  leather  for 
holding  drugs,  4ic.     [See  Ceroon.] 

SE-ROS'I-TY,  re.     [Fr.  scrosite.     See  Serum.] 

A  fluid  obtained  from  the  coagulated  serum  of  the 
blood.  Ure. 

SER'O-TINE,  re.  A  species  of  bat  found  in  Europe, 
Scotophilus  serotinus  of  Gray.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SE'ROUS,  a.     [Fr.  streux.     See  Serum.] 

1.  Thin  ;  watery ;  like  whey  ;  used  of  that  part 
of  the  blood  which  separates  in  coagulation  from  the 
grumous  or  red  part. 

2.  Pertaining  to  serum.  Arbuthnot. 
SER'PENT,  re.     [L.  serpens,  creeping  ;  serpo,  to  creep. 

Ou.  Gr.  £otoj  ;  or  from  a  root  in  Sr.  In  Welsh, 
sarf,  a  serpent,  seems  to  be  from  s&r.  The  Sanscrit 
has  the  word  sarpa,  serpent.] 

1.  A  snake  ;  a  popular  name  of  Ophidian  reptiles 
without  feet.  Their  bodies  are  extremely  elongated, 
and  move  by  means  of  the  folds  they  form  when  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  Their  hearts  have  two 
auricles.  This  is  the  widest  use  of  the  term  serpent. 
This  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  family  of  ophidian 
reptiles,  which  comprises  all  the  genera  without  a 
sternum,  and  without  any  vestige  of  a  shoulder,  &c. 

2.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  represented  as  a 
serpent  held  by  Ophiucus  or  Serpentarius.   P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  serving  as  a  base 
to  the  horns  or  cornets.  It  is  so  called  from  its  folds 
or  wreaths.  Brande. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  subtle  or  malicious  person. 

5.  In  mythology,  a  symbol  of  the  sun. 
SER'PENT-efj'ei)M-BER,  re.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Trichosanthes. 

SER'PENT-EAT'ER,  re.  A  bird  of  Africa  that  de- 
vours serpents. 

SER'PENT-FISH,  re.  A  fish  with  a  body  of  a  ribbon- 
like and  compressed  form,  and  a  band  of  red  running 
lengthwise.  It  is  the  Cepola  taenia  or  rubescens, 
(Linnaeus,)  the  red-band-fish,  f  Fr.  ruban.]   P.  Cyc. 

SER'PENT'S-TCNGUE,  (-tung,)  re.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ophioglossum  ;  adder's-tongue. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth  of  a  species  of 
shark,  because  they  resemble  tongues  with  their  roots. 

Booth. 

SER-PEN-TA'RI-A,  n.  The  trivial  or  specific  name 
of  numerous  plants  that  have  been  reputed  to  be 
remedial  of  snake-bites  ;  as,  Aristolochia  Serpentaria, 
Prenanthes  Serpentaria,  &c. 

SER-PEN-TA'RI-US,  re.  [L.]  A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  also  called  Ophiucus.  Hutton. 

SER-PENT'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent. Kirby. 

SER-PEN-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.     Bred  of  a  serpent. 

SER'PEN-TINE,  a.     [L.  scrpentinus,  from  serpens.] 

1.  Resembling  a  serpent  ;  usually,  winding  or 
turning  one  way  and  the  other,  like  a  moving  ser- 
pent; anfractuous;   as,  a  serpentine  road  or  course. 

2.  Spiral ;  twisted  ;  as,  a  serpentine  worm  of  a  still. 

3.  Like  a  serpent ;  having  the  color  or  properties 
of  a  serpent. 

Serpentine  tongue,  in  the  manege.  A  horse  is  said 
to  have  a  serpentine  tongue,  when  he  is  constantly 
moving  it,  and  sometimes  passing  it  over  the  bit. 

Encyc. 
Serpentine  verse ;  a  verse  which  begins  and  ends 
with  the  same  word. 
SER'PEN-TINE,  j   re.      A   species  of  mag- 

SER'PEN-TINE-SToNE,  \  nesian  stone,  usually 
of  an  obscure  green  color,  with  shades  and  spots, 
resembling  a  serpent's  skin.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

A  rock, generally  unstratified,  which  is  principally 
composed  of  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia. 

Serpentine  is  often  nearly  allied  to  the  harder 
varieties  of  steatite  and  potstone.  It  presents  two 
varieties;  precious  serpentine  and  common  serpen- 
tine. Cleaveland. 
SER'PEN-TINE-LY,  ado.  In  a  serpentine  manner. 
SER'PENT-IZE,  v.  t.  To  wind  ;  to  turn  or  bend, 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite ;  to 
meander. 

The  road  serpentized  through  a  tall  shrubbery. 

Barrow,  Travels  m  Africa. 
SER'PENT-LIKE,  a.    Like  a  serpent. 
SERTENT-RY,  77.     A  winding  like  that  of  a  ser- 

prnt. 
SER'i'ET,  77.     A  basket.     [Not  in  use.]     Ainsioorth. 
SER-PIG'IN-OUS,  a.     [from  L.  serpigo,  from  serpo,  to 

creep.]     Affected  with  serpigo. 
SER-PI'GO,  re.     [L..  from  serpo,  to  creep.] 

An   exploded   name  of  Herpes  circinatus  or  ring- 
worm. 
SER-Pu'LI-DANS,  )  re.  pi.    Animals  of  the  order  An- 
SER-Pu'LE-ANS,    (    nelida,  forming  calcareous  tubes 
which  twine  round  and  cover  stones,  shells,  &c. 

Kirby. 
SER'PU-LITE,  re.    A  petrified  shell  or  fossil  of  the 

genus  Serpula.  Janieson. 

SERR,  v.  t.     [Fr.  serrer ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cerrar.] 

To  crowd,  press,  or  drive  together.     [JVu£  ire  use.] 

Bacon. 
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SER'RATE,      )   a.*  [L.  serratus,  from  serro,  to  saw  ; 
SER'RA-TED,  ,       serra,  a  saw.] 

Notched  on  the  edge  like  a  saw.  In  botany,  hav- 
ing sharp  notches  about  the  edge,  pointing  toward 
the  extremity  ;  as,  a  serrate  leaf. 

When  a  serrate  leaf  has  small  serratures  upon  the 

larf.e  ones,  it  is  said  to  be  doubly  serrate,  as  in  the 

elm..    We  say  also,  a  serrate  calyx,  corol,  or  stipule 

A  scrrale-ciliate  leaf,  is  one  having  fine  hairs,  like 

the  eyelashes,  on  the  serratures. 

A  serrate-dentate  leaf,  has  the  serratures  toothed. 
SER-Ra'TION,  re.     Formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw. 
SER'RA-TURE,  re.    A  notching  in  the  edge  of  any 

thing,  like  a  saw.  Martyn. 

SER'RI--ED,  (ser'rid,)  pp.  or  a.    Crowded  ;  compacted ; 

as,  serried  files. 
SER'ROUS,  a.    Like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  irregular. 

[Little  used.]  Brown. 

SER'RU-LATE,      I  re.'    Finely  serrate  ;   having  very 
SER'RU-La-TED,  J      minute  notches.  Martyn. 

SER'RY,  17.  t.     [Fr.  serrer.] 

To  crowd  ;  to  press  together.     [Not  izsed.} 

Milton. 
SE'RUM,  re.     [L.]     The  thin,  transparent  part  of  the 
blood.     It  is  analogous  to  albumen.  Silliman. 

2.  The  thin  part  of  milk  ;  whey. 
SER'VAL,  re.  A  digitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal,  of 
the  cat  genus,  the  Felis  Serval  of  Southern  Africa. 
It  is  a  middle-sized  species,  with  a  long  tail  and 
black  spots. 
SERVANT,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  servans,  from  servo,  to 
keep  or  hold  ;  properly,  t-ne  that  waits,  that  is,  slops, 
holds,  attends,  or  one  that  is  bound.] 

1.  A  person,  male  or  female,  that  attends  another, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  menial  offices  for  him, 
or  who  is  employed  by  another  for  such  offices  or  for 
other  labor,  and  is  subject  to  his  command.  The 
word  is  correlative  to  master.  Servant  differs  from 
slave,  as  the  servant's  subjection  to  a  master  is  volun- 
tary, the  slave's  is  not.  Every  slave  is  a  servant,  but 
every  servant  is  not  a  slave. 

Servants  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  household  or  do- 
mestic servants,  menial  servants  ;  laborers,  who  are 
hired  by  the  day,  week,  or  other  term,  and  do  not 
reside  with  their  employers,  or,  if  they  board  in  the 
same  house,  are  employed  abroad,  and  not  in  domes- 
tic services ;  apprentices,  who  are  bound  for  a  term  of 
years  to  serve  a  master,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
his  trade  or  occupation. 

In  a  legal  sense,  stewards,  factors,  bailiffs,  and 
other  agents,  are  servants  for  the  time  they  are  em- 
ployed in  such  character,  as  they  act  in  subordina- 
tion to  others. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  In  Scripture,  a  slave  ;  a  bondman  ;  one  pur- 
chased for  money,  and  who  was  compelled  to  serve 
till  the  year  of  jubilee ;  also,  one  purchased  for  a 
term  of  years.    Ezod.  xxi. 

4.  The  subject  of  a  king  ;  as,  the  servants  of  David 
or  of  Saul. 

The  Syrians  became  servants  to  David 2  Sam.  viii. 

5.  A  person  who  voluntarily  serves  another,  or 
acts  as  his  minister  ;  as,  Joshua  was  the  servant  of 
Moses,  and  the  apostles  the  servants  of  Christ.  So 
Christ  himself  is  called  a  servant.  Is.  xlii.  Moses  is 
called  the  servant  of  the  Lord.     Deut.  xxxiv. 

C.  A  person  employed  or  used  as  an  instrument  in 
accomplishing  God's  purposes  of  mercy  or  wrath. 
So  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  servant  of  God. 
Jer.  xxv. 

7.  One  who  yields  obedience  to  another.  The 
saints  are  called  the  servants  of  God  or  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  wicked  are  called  the  servants  of  sin. 
Rom.  vi. 

8.  That  which  yields  obedience,  or  acts  in  subor- 
dination as  an  instrument.     Ps.  cxix. 

9.  One  that  makes  painful  sacrifices,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  weakness  or  wants  of  others.  1 
Cor.  ix. 

10.  A  person  of  base  condition  or  ignoble  spirit. 
Ecr.les.  x. 

11.  A  word  of  civility.  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  or 
obedient  servant. 

Our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  servants,  but  understand 
us  to  be  their  slaves.  Sisifl. 

Servant  of  servants ;  one  debased  to  the  lowest  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Gen.  ix. 
SERVANT,  v.  t.  To  subject.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
SERVE,  (serv,)  7>.  '..  [Fr.  seroir ;  It.  servire ;  Sp.  ser- 
vir;  from  L.  servio.  This  verb  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  noun  servus,  a  servant  or  slave,  and  this 
from  servo,  to  keep.  If  servus  originally  was  a  slave, 
he  was  probably  so  named  from  being  preserved  and 
taken  prisoner  in  war,  or  more  probably  from  being 
bound,  and  perhaps  from  the  Shemitic  lis,  it"i,  to 
bind.  But  the  sense  of  servant  is  generally  a  waiter, 
one  who  attends  or  waits,  and  from  the  sense  of  stop- 
ping, holding,  remaining.] 

1.  To  work  for ;  to  bestow  the  labor  of  body  and 
mind  in  the  employment  of  another. 

Jacob  loved  Rachel,  and  said,  1  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for 

Rachel  thy  younger  daughter.  —  tien.  xxix. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  —  Matt.  vi. 
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2.  To  act  as  the  minister  of;  to  perform  official  du- 
ties to  ;  as,  a  minister  serves  his  prince. 

Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  eerved  die  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

3.  To  attend  at  command  ;  to  wait  on. 

A  goddess  among  gods,  adored  and  served 

By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.  Milton. 

4.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly  ;  as,  to  serve  mam- 
mon. 

Wlien  wealthy,  bIiow  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 

To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  serve  thee.      Denham. 

5.  To  supply  with  food  ;  as,  to  be  served  in  plate. 

Vryden. 

6.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 
Bodies  brighl  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

7.  To  perform  the  duties  required  in;  as,  the  cu- 
rate served  two  churches. 

8.  To  obey  ;  to  perform  duties  in  the  employment 
of;  as,  to  serve  the  king  or  the  country  in  the  army 
or  navy. 

9.  To  be  sufficient  to,  or  to  promote  ;  as,  to  serve 
one's  turn,  end,  or  purpose.  Locke. 

10.  To  help  by  good  offices ;  as,  to  serve  one's 
country.  Tale. 

11.  To  comply  with  ;  to  submit  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because  thereby  we  either 
hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker. 

12.  To  be  sufficient  for  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  content. 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine, 

And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

13.  To  be  in  the  place  of  any  thing  to  one.  A  sofa 
serves  the  Turks  for  a  seat  and  a  couch. 

14.  To  treat ;  to  requite  ;  as,  he  served  me  ungrate- 
fully ;  he  served  ine  very  ill.  We  say  also,  he  served 
me  a  trick,  that  is,  he  deceived  me,  or  practiced  an 
artifice  upon  me. 

15.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  to  obey  and  worship  ; 
to  act  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  a  superior,  and  treat 
him  with  due  reverence. 

Fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  truth.  As  for  mo 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  — Josh.  xxiv. 

16.  In  a  bad  sense,  to  obey  ;  to  yield  compliance,  or 
act  according  to. 

Serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  —  Tit.  iii. 

17.  To  worship  ;  to  render  homage  to ;  as,  to  serve 
idols  or  false  gods.     Ezek.  xx. 

18.  To  be  a  slave  to ;  to  be  in  bondage  to.  Oen. 
xv. 

19.  To  serve  one's  self  of;  to  use ;  to  make  use  of; 
a  Gallicism,  [se  servir  de.\ 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.  Chillingworth. 

20.  To  use  ;  to  manage  ;  to  apply.  The  guns  were 
well  served. 

21.  To  place  on  the  table  in  dishes,  (for  serve  up  ;) 
as,  to  serve  dinner. 

22.  In  seamen's  language,  to  serve  a  rope  is  to  wind 
ipmrthing.  as  spun  yarn,  &c,  tigiit  round  it.  to  ure- 
vent  friction  Toiten. 

To  <er»c  up:  to  preDare  and  nresent  in  a  dish  :  as,  | 
m  serve  up  a  sirloin  of  beef  m  plate  :  Jigurauvety.  to  | 
t.rpnar*1  ' 

To  serve  in,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  for  to  bring  in, 
as  meat  by  an  attendant,  I  have  never  known  to  be 
ised  in  America. 

To  so-ve  out  to  distribute  in  portions;  as,  to  serve 
out  provisions  to  soldiers. 

To  serve  a  writ ;  to  read  it  to  the  defendant  ;  or  to 
leave  an  attested  copy  at  his  usual  place  of  aborts. 

To  serve  an  attachment,  or  writ  of  Utt'Uchmsnt ,  to 
levy  it  on  the  person  or  good-~  ny  seizuie  ;  c£  to  seize. 

To  serve  an  execution  ;  to  levy  it  on  lar-ds,  goods,  or 
person,  by  seizure  or  t£r?ing  possession. 

To  serve  a  warrant ;  to  lead  it,  artd  to  seize  the  per- 
son against  whom  it  is  issued. 

In  general,  to  serve  a  process,  is  to  read  it,  so  as  to 
give  due  notice  to  the  party  concerned,  or  to  leave 
an  attested  copy  with  him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode. 

To  serve  an  office  ;  to  discharge  a  public  duty.  [This 
phrase,  I  believe,  is  not  used  in  America.     We  say, 
a  man  serves  in  an  office,  that  is,  serves  the  public  in 
an  office.] 
SERVE,  (serv,)  v.  i.    To  be  a  servant  or  slave. 

The  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest  from  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  fear, 
and  from  the  hard  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to 
serve.  —  Is.  xiv. 

2.  To  be  employed  in  labor  or  other  business  for 
another.     Oen.  xxix. 

3.  To  be  in  subjection.     Is.  xliii. 

4.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  perform  domestic  offices 
to  another.     Luke  x. 

5.  To  perform  duties,  as  in  the  army,  navy,  or  in 
any  office.  An  officer  serves  five  years  in  India,  or 
under  a  particular  commander.  The  late  secretary 
of  the  colony,  and  afterward  state,  of  Connecticut. 
was  annually  appointed,  and  served  in  the  office  six- 
ty years. 

6.  To  answer ;  to  accomplish  the  end. 

She  feared  that  all  would  not  seme.  Sidney. 
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7.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire.  Dryden. 

8.  To  suit;  to  be  convenient.  Take  this,  and  use 
it  as  occasion  serves. 

9.  To  conduce  ;  to  be  of  use. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further  visionary  pros- 
pects. Swift. 

10.  To  officiate  or  minister  ;  to  do  the  honors  of; 
as,  to  serve  at  a  public  dinner. 

SERV.ED,  pp.     Attended  ;   waited  on  ;  worshiped  ; 

levied. 
SERVICE,  (serv'is,)  n.     [Fr. ;  It.  servhio  ;  Sp.  servi- 

cio ;  from  L.  scrvitium.] 

1.  Ill  a  general  sense,  labor  of  body,  or  of  body  and 
mind,  performed  at  the  command  of  a  superior,  or 
in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
Service  is  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Voluntary  serv- 
ice is  that  of  hired  servants  or  of  contract,  or  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  perform  something  for 
another's  benefit.  Involuntary  service  is  that  of 
slaves  who  work  by  compulsion. 

2.  The  business  of  a  servant ;  menial  office. 

Shale. 

3.  Attendance  of  a  servant.  Shak. 

4.  Place  of  a  servant ;  actual  employment  of  a  serv- 
ant ;  as,  to  be  out  of  service.  Shak. 

5.  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a  superior. 
This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for  my  master  King 

Charles.  Dnjden. 

6.  Attendance  on  a  superior. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 

Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service.  SJtak. 

7.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shak. 

8.  Actual  duty  ;  that  which  is  required  to  be  done 
in  an  office  ;  as,  to  perform  the  services  of  a  clerk,  a 
sheriff,  or  judge. 

9.  That  which  God  requires  of  man ;  worship ; 
obedience. 


God  requires  no  man'! 

10.  Employment ;  business  ;  office ;  as,  to  qualify 
a  man  for  public  service. 

11.  Use  ;  purpose.  The  guns  are  not  fit  for  public 
service. 

12.  Military  duty  by  land  or  sea  ;  as,  military  or 
naval  service  ;  also,  the  period  of  such  duty. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

13.  A  military  achievement.  Shak. 

14.  Useful  office  ;  advantage  conferred  ;  that  which 
promotes  interest  or  happiness.  Medicine  often  does 
no  service  to  the  sick  ;  calumny  is  sometimes  of  serv- 
ice to  an  author. 

15.  Favor. 

To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due.  Shak. 

16.  The  duty  which  a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  for 
his  fee.  Personal  service  consists  in  homage  and 
fealty,  &c. 

17.  Public  worship,  or  office  of  devotion.  Divine 
service  was  interrupted. 

18.  A  musical  church  composition,  consisting  of 
choruses,  trios,  duets,  solos.  &c 

19.  The  official  duties  of  a  minister  ot  tne  gospel,  [ 
as  in  church,  at  a  funeral,  marr'agp  •%:■ 

29.  Course  ;  order  of  dishes  at  table. 


21.  A  set  or  number  of  vessels  ordinarily  used  at 
table  ;  as,  a  service  of  plate  or  glass. 

22.  In  seamen's  language,  the  materials  used  for 
serving  a  rope,  as  spun  yarn,  small  lines,  &c. 

23.  A  tree  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Pyrus  or  Sor- 
bus.     The  wild  service  is  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

Service  of  a  writ,  process,  &c.  ;  the  reading  of  it  to 
the  person  to  whom  notice  is  intended  to  be  given, 
or  the  leaving  of  an  attested  copy  with  the  person  or 
his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode. 

Service  of  an  attachment ;  the  seizing  of  the  person 
or  goods  according  to  the  direction. 

The  service  of  an  execution  ;  the  levying  of  it  upon 
the  goods,  estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant. 

To  see  service,  in  military  language,  implies  to  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
SERV'ICE-A-BLE,  a.  That  does  service;  that  pro- 
motes happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any  gootl  ; 
useful ;  beneficial  ;  advantageous.  Rulers  may  be 
very  serviceable  to  religion  by  their  example.  The 
attentions  of  my  friends  were  very  serviceable  to  me 
when  abroad.  Rain  and  manure  are  serviceable  to 
land. 

2.  Capable  of  or  fit  for  military  duty. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

3.  Active  ;  diligent ;  officious. 

rjmow  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain.     \Unusual.]        ShaJc. 
SERVICE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Usefulness  in  promoting 
good  of  tiny  kind  ;  beneficialness. 

All  action  being  lor  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be  commanded  or 
forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its  serviceablcness  or  dis- 
serviceablencss  to  sonic  end.  Norris. 

2.  Officiousness  ;  readiness  to  do  service.      Sidney. 


SES 

SERV'ICE-A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  serviceable  manner. 
SERVICE-HOOK,  it.     A  prayer-book  or  missal. 
SERV'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  sermens.] 

'Subordinate.     [Wot  in  use.]  Dyer. 

SERVILE,  (serv'il,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  senilis,  from 
servio,  to  serve.] 

1.  Such  as  pertains  to  a  servant  or  slave  ;  slavish  ; 
mean  ;  such  as  proceeds  from  dependence ;  as,  servilt 
fear;  servile  obedience. 

2.  Held  in  subjection  ;  dependent. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  servile  land.  Pope. 

3.  Cringing;  fawning;  meanly  submissive;  as, 
servile  flattery. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  Thomson. 

4.  In  grammar,  not  belonging  to  the  original  root ; 
as,  a  servile  letter. 

SERVILE,  u.     In  grammar,  a  letter  which  forms  no 

part  of  the  original  root ;  opposed  to  Radical. 
SER  VILE- LY,  adv.     Meanly;  slavishly;  with  base 
submission  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  With  base  deference  to  another;  as,  to  copy 
servilely  ;  to  adopt  opinions  servilely. 
SERVILE-NESS,  I  n.     Slavery  ;    the   condition  of  a 
SER-VIL'I-TY,      (      slave  or  bondman. 
To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility.  Shak. 

2.  Mean  submission  ;  baseness  ;  slavishness. 

3.  Mean  obsequiousness;  slavish  deference  ;  as, 
the  common  servility  to  custom  ;  to  copy  manners  or 
opinions  with  servility. 

SERVING,  ppr.  Working  for  ;  acting  in  subordina- 
tion to  ;  yielding  obedience  to  ;  worshiping  ;  also, 
performing  duties  ;  as,  serving  in  the  army. 

SERVING-MAID,  n.     A  female  servant ;  a  menial. 

SERVING-MAN,  n.     A  male  servant ;  a  menial. 

SERVI-TOR,  n.  [It.  servitore;  Sp.  servidor;  Fr. 
servitcur  ,-  from  L.  servio,  to  serve.] 

1.  A  servant ;  an  attendant.  Hooker. 

2.  One  that  acts  under  another;  a  follower  or  ad- 
herent. -  Davies. 

3.  One  that  professes  duty  and  obedience.  Shak. 

4.  In  the  university  of  Oxford,  an  under  graduate, 
who  is  partly  supported  by  the  college  funds  ;  such 
as  is  called  in  Cambridge  a  sizar.  They  formerly 
waited  at  table,  but  this  is  now  dispensed  with. 

Brande. 
SERVI-TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  servitor. 

Boswell. 
SERVI-TUDE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  servitudo  or  servitus  ; 
It.  servitu.     See  Serve.] 

1.  The  condition  of  a  slave;  the  state  of  involun- 
tary subjection  to  a  master  ;  slavery  ;  bondage.  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  America.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  are  in  servitude. 

2.  The  state  of  a  servant.  [Less  common  and  less 
proper.] 

3.  The  condition  of  a  conquered  country. 

4.  A  state  of  slavish  dependence.  Some  persons 
may  be  in  love  with  splendid  servitude.  South. 

5.  Servants  collectively.     [Wot  in  use.]         Shak. 
SES'A-ME.      >  n.     fFr  sesame:   It.  sesamo  •   L.  sesa- 
SES'A-MUM,  *      ma:  Gr.  encaun,  ortoaiiov.'1 

Oily  grain  :  names  given  to  annual  herbaceous 
pianis  of  tne  genus  Sesamum.  irom  tne  seeds  of 
wmen  an  oil  is  exnresseo.  one  snecies  of  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Carolina,  and  the  blacks  use  the  seeds  for 
food.     It  is  called  there  Bene.  Encyc.     Bcloc. 

SES'A-MOID,  j  a.       [Gr.    G-jytm/tr,,    sesame,    and 

SES-A-MOID'AL,  \      cidoi,  form.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  small  bones  found  at  the  ar- 
ticulations of  the  great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the 
joints  of  the  thumbs  and  m  other  parts.  , 

Brande.     Forsiith. 

SES'BAN,  n.  [Ar.]  A  leguminous  plant,  a  species 
of  Seshania  or  .rEschynomene.  Loudon. 

SES'E-Li,  n.     [L.  Gr.  seseli.] 

A  genus  of  plants  ;  meadow  saxifrage  ;  hartwort. 

Encyc. 

SES'QUl,  n.  [L.,  one  and  a  half.]  In  chemistry,  this 
is  much  used  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  compounds 
of  an  acidifying  and  basifying  principle  with  another 
element,  to  form  a  salifiable  base  ;  or  of  an  acid  with 
a  salifiable  base,  to  form  a  salt.  It  always  denotes 
that  the  elementary  or  proximate  principles  of  the 
compound  are  in  the  proportions  of  one  and  a  half  of 
the  acidifying  and  basifying  principle,  or  of  the  acid, 
to  one  of  the  other  element  or  proximate  principle  ; 
but  as  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  half  of  an  equiv- 
alent, such  compounds  are  always  to  be  understood 
as  consisting  of  three  equivalents  of  the  acidifying 
and  basifying  principle,  or  of  the  acid,  to  two  equiv- 
alents of  the  other  element  or  proximate  principle. 

Sesquidupli  (L.  scsquiduplus)  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  same  manner,  to  denote  the  proportions  of 
two  and  a  half  to  one,  or  rather  of  five  to  two. 

SES-QUl-AL'TER,  n.  The  name  of  a  stop  on  the 
organ,  containing  three  ranks  of  pipes.         P.  Cvc. 

SES-aUI-AL'TER,  I  a.       [L.,    from    sesqui,"  the 

SES-QUI-AL'TER-AL,  j  whole  and  half  as  much 
more,  and  alter,  other.] 

1.  In  geometry,  designating  a  ratio  where  one 
quantity  or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 
ns  much  more  ;  as  9  contains  6  and  its  half.    Bentley. 
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*  ib'ce  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  A  sesquialteral  floret,  is  when  a  large,  fertile 
floret  is  accompanied  with  a  small,  abortive  one. 

Jlfartyn. 

SES-CiUI-AL'TER-ATE,  o.  In  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try, designating  a  ratio  between  two  numbers,  lines, 
&c,  in  which  the  greater  is  equal  to  once  and  a  half 
of  the  less.  Button. 

SES-CiUl-BRO'MID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  bro- 
mine with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  bromine  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 
ment. 

SES-aUI-CAR'RO-NATE,  n.  A  salt  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  any  base  ;  as,  the  sesquicarbonalc  of  ammo- 
nia, i.  e.,  the  common  volatile  salt  of  hartshorn. 

SES-UUI-€HLo'R[D,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  chlo- 
rine with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  chlorine  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 
ment. 

SES-Q.UI-C?'A-NID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  cyan- 
ogen with  some  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  cyanogen  to  two  of  the  other 
element. 

SES-aUI-DO'PLI-CATE,  a.  [L.  sesqui,  supra,  and 
duplicatus,  double.] 

Designating  the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one,  or 
where  the  greater  term  contains  the  lesser  twice  and 
a  half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 
.SES-QUI'O-DID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  iodine 
with  another  element,  in  the  proportions  of  three 
equivalents  of  iodine  to  two  of  the  other  element. 

SES-QUIP'E-DAL,  1  a.     [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a 

SES-CIUIP-E-Da'LI-AN,  j  half,  and  pedalis,  from 
pes,  a  foot.] 

Containing  a  foot  and  a  half;  as,  a  sequipedalian 
pigmy.  Arbuthnot. 

Addison  uses  sesquipedal  as  a  noun. 

SES-aUIP'LI-CATE,  a.  [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a  half, 
and  plicatus,  plico,  to  fold.] 

Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to  one  ; 
as,  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  the  periodical  times 
of  the  planets.  Clieyne. 

SES-QIHSUL'PHID,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  sul- 
phur with  some  other  element,  in  the  proportions  of 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 
ment. 

SES-QUI-TER'TIAN,         )  a.     [L.  sesqui,  one  and  a 

SES-QUI-TER'TION-AL, j      half,  and  tertius,  third.] 
Designating  the  ratio  of  one  and  one  third  to  one. 

Johnson. 

SES'QUI-ToNE,  n.  In  music,  a  minor  third,  or  in- 
terval of  three  semitones.  Busby. 

SES-QUOX'YD,  n.  A  basic  compound  of  oxygen 
with  some  other  element,  in  the  proportions  of  three 
equivalents  of  the  oxygen  to  two  of  the  other  ele- 

SESS,  ii.     [L.  sessio.]     '  [ment. 

A  tax.  [Little  used,  or  not  at  all.]  [See  Assess- 
ment.] 

SES'SILE,  (ses'sil,)  a.     [L.  sessilis.     See  Set.] 

In  natural  history,  sitting  close  upon  the  body  to 
which  it  belongs,  without  any  sensible  projecting 
support.  Thus,  in  botany,  a  sessile  leaf  issues  di- 
rectly from  the  main  stem  or  branch,  without  a 
petiole  or  footstalk.  A  sessue  nower  nas  no  oeuun-i 
cie.  a  sessile  pappus  nas  no  stme.  dui  is  piacea  lm- » 
mediately  on  the  ovarv-  Marivn.      i 

SES'SION,  (sesnun.i  n.     ifr..  trnm  u.  sessio.  trom  I 
seaeo      See  Set  ' 

1.  A  sitting  or  "being  placed;  as,  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Hooker. 

2.  The  actual  sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legisla- 
ture, &:c. ;  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the  members  of 
these  or  any  similar  body  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Thus  we  say,  the  court  is  now  in  session, 
meaning  that  the  members  are  assembled  for  busi- 
ness. 

3.  The  time,  space,  or  term  during  which  a  court, 
council,  legislature,  and  the  like,  meet  daily  for 
business;  or  the  space  of  time  between  the  first 
meeting  and  the  prorogation  or  adjournment.  Thus 
a  session  of  parliament  is  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  and  closed  by  prorogation.  The  session 
of  a  judicial  court  is  called  a  term.  Thus  a  court 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  sessions  annually. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  one  an- 
nual session.  The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  States 
have  one  annual  session  only  ;  some  have  more. 
The  congress  of  the  United  States  has  one  only. 

4.  Sessions,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  particularly  used 
for  a  court  of  justices,  held  for  granting  licenses  to 
innkeepers  or  taverners,  for  laying  out  new  high- 
ways, or  altering  old  ones,  and  the  like. 

Quarter  Sessions,  in  England,  is  a  court  held  once 
in  every  quarter,  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  one 
of  whom  is  of  the  quorum,  for  the  trial  of  small  fel- 
onies and  misdemeanors. 

Sessions  oftlie  Peace  ;  a  court  consisting  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  held  in  each  county,  for  inquiring  into 
trespasses,  larcenies,  forestalling,  &c,  and  in  gen- 
eral, for  the  conservation  of  the  peace. 

Laws  of  New  York. 

Court  of  Session ;  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land. Brande. 


SES'SION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  church  session. 

SESS'-POOL,  n.  [sess  and  pool.]  A  cavity  sunk  in 
the  earth  to  receive  and  retain  the  sediment  of  water 
conveyed  in  drains.  Sess-pools  should  be  placed  at 
proper  distances  in  all  drains,  and  particularly  should 
one  be  placed  at  the  entrance.  Encyc. 

SES'TERCE,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  sestertius.] 

A  Roman  coin  or  denomination  ot  money,  in 
value  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius,  and  originally 
containing  two  asses  and  a  half,  afterward  four 
asses  ;  equal  to  about  two  pence  sterling,  or  four 
cents.  The  sestertium,  that  is,  scstcrtium  pondus, 
was  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  one  thousand  ses- 
terces, equal  to  £8  17s.  Id.  sterling,  or  about  $40, 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus.  After  his  reign  it 
was  valued  at  £7  16s.  3d.  sterling.  •  It  was  original- 
ly coined  only  in  silver,  but  afterward  both  in  silver 
and  brass.  Smith's  Diet. 

SET,  7i.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Set.  [Sax.  saltan,  sctan,  set- 
tan,  to  set  or  place,  to  seat  or  fix,  to  appease,  to  calm, 
L.  scdoT  to  compose,  as  a  book,  to  dispose  or  put  in 
order,  to  establish,  found,  or  institute,  to  possess,  to 
cease  ;  G.  setien,  to  set,  to  risk  or  lay,  as  a  wager,  to 
plant,  to  appoint,  to  leap  or  make  an  onset  ;  D.  iet- 
ten  ;  Sw.  sdtta;  Dan.  setter;  W.  sodi,  to  fix,  to  con- 
stitute ;  gosodi,  to  set,  to  lay,  to  put,  to  establish,  to 
ordain  ;  gosod,  a  setting  or  placing,  a  site,  a  statute, 
an  onset  or  assault ;  L.  sedo,  sedeo,  and  sido,  coin- 
ciding with  fit,  but  all  of  one  family.  From  the  Nor- 
man orthography  of  this  word,  we  have  assess,  as- 
sise. (See  Assess.)  Heb.  and  Ch.  TDi  and  mif ,  to 
set,  to  place  ;  Syr.  j^Afl)  sett> t0  found,  to  establish. 
Class  Sd,  No.  31, 56.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw, 
to  drive,  or  intransitively,  to  rush.] 

1.  To  put  or  place  ;  to  fix  or  cause  to  rest  in  a 
standing  posture.  We  set  a  house  on  a  wall  of 
stone  ;  we  set  a  book  on  a  shelf.  In  this  use,  set 
differs  from  lay  ;  we  set  a  thing  on  its  end  or  basis; 
we  lay  it  on  its  side. 

2.  To  put  or  place  in  its  proper  or  natural  posture. 
We  set  a  chest  or  trunk  on  its  bottom,  not  on  its 
end  ;  we  set  a  bedstead  or  a  table  on  its  feet  or  legs. 

3.  To  put,  place,  or  fix  in  any  situation.  God  set 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  firmament. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  — Gen.  ix. 

4.  To  put  into  any  condition  or  state. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  Bet  thee  on  high.  —  Deu'..  xxviii. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father.  —Matt.  X. 

So  we  say,  to  set  in  order,  to  set  at  ease,  to  set  to 
work,  or  at  work. 

5.  To  put ;  to  fix  ;  to  attach  to. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  —  Gen.  It. 

So  we  say,  to  set  a  label  on  a  vial  or  a  bale. 

6.  To  fix  ;  to  render  motionless  ;  as,  the  eyes  are 
set ;  the  jaws  are  set. 

7.  To  put  or  fix,  as  a  price.  We  set  a  price  on  a 
house,  farm,  or  horse. 

8.  To  fix  ;  to  state  by  some  rule. 

The  gentleman  spoke  with  a  set  gesture  and  countenance. 

Careio. 
The  town  of  Berne  has  handsome  fountains  piaiueu  a.  eel  U1S-  j 
tances  trom  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  otnei.      Aadison.      i 

9.  To  regulate  or  adjust ,  as,  u>  set  a  tiraeoiece  dv  i 
the  sun. 

He  sets  his  Judgment  by  his  passion.  fruyr. 

10.  To  fit  to  music  ;  to  adapt  with  notes ;  as,  to 
set  the  words  of  a  psalm  to  music. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.  Dryden. 

11.  To  pitch  ;  to  begin  to  sing  in  public. 

He  set  the  hundredth  psalm.  Spectator. 

12.  To  plant,  as  a  shrub,  tree,  or  vegetable. 

Prior. 

13.  To  variegate,  intersperse,  or  adorn  with  some- 
thing fixed;  to  stud;  as,  to  set  any  thing  with  dia- 
monds or  pearls. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 

Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden. 

14.  To  return  to  its  proper  place  or  state  ;  to  re- 
place ;  to  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state ; 
as,  to  set  a  bone  or  a  leg. 

15.  To  fix ;  to  place ;  as  the  heart  or  affections. 

Set  your  alTectiona  on  things  above.  — Col.  iii. 

Minds  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit.  Addison. 

16.  To  fix  firmly  ;  to  predetermine. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.  — 
Eccles.  viii. 

Hence  we  say,  a  thing  is  done  of  set  purpose  ;  a 
man  is  set,  that  is,  firm  or  obstinate  in  his  opinion  or 
way. 

17.  To  fix  by  appointment ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign  ; 
as,  to  set  a  time  for  meeting  ;  to  set  an  hour  or  a  day. 

Bacon.     South. 

18.  To  place  or  station  ;  to  appoint  to  a  particular 
duty. 

Am  I  n  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  seiteet  a  watch  over  me  f  —  Job 
vii, 

19.  To  stake  at  play.     [Little  used.]  Prior. 

20.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 


21.  To  fix  in  metal. 

And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 

In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

22.  To  fix  ;  to  cause  to  stop  ;  to  obstruct ;  as,  to 
set  a  coach  in  the  mire.  The  wagon  or  the  team  was 
set  at  the  hill.  In  some  of  the  states,  Stall  is  used  in 

23.  To  embarrass  ;  to  perplex.  [a  like  sense. 
They  are  hard  eel  to  represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance.    Addison. 

24.  To  put  in  good  order ;  to  fix  for  use  ;  to  bring 
to  a  fine  edge  ;  as,  to  set  a  razor. 

25.  To  loose  and  extend  ;  to  spread ;  as,  to  set  the 
sails  of  a  ship. 

26.  To  point  out  without  noise  or  disturbance  ;  as, 
a  dog  sets  birds.  Johnson. 

27.  To  oppose. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ?  Shak. 

28.  To  prepare  with  runnet  for  cheese ;  as,  to  set 
milk. 

29.  To  dim  ;  to  darken  or  extinguish. 

Ahiiah  oould  not  see ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  ago. 
—  1  Kings  xiv. 

To  set  by  the  compass;  among  seamen,  to  observe 
the  bearing  or  situation  of  a  distant  object  by  the 
compass. 

To  set  about;  to  begin,  as  an  action  or  enterprise  ; 
to  apply  to.  He  has  planned  his  enterprise,  and  will 
soon  set  about  it. 

To  set  one's  self  against ;  to  place  one's  self  in  a 
state  of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusalem  the  same 
day. — Ezek.  xxiv. 

To  set  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  set  in  comparison,  or 
to  oppose  as  an  equivalent  in  exchange  ;  as,  to  set 
one  thing  against  another;  or  to  set  off  one  thing 
against  another. 

To  set  apart ;  to  separate  to  a  particular  use  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  the  rest. 

2.  To  neglect  for  a  time.     [JVot  in  use.]     Knolles. 

To  set  aside  ;  to  omit  for  the  present ;  to  lay  out  of 
the  question. 

Setlsng  aside  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endeavor  to  know  the 
truth  and  yield  to  that.  TiUoteon. 

2.  To  reject. 

I  embrace  that  of  the  deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest. 

Woodward. 

3.  To  annul ;  to  vacate.  The  court  set  aside  the 
verdict  or  the  judgment. 

To  set  abroach  ;  to  spread.  Shak. 

To  set  a-going ;  to  cause  to  begin  to  move. 
To  set  by ;  to  set  apart  or  on  one  side ;  to  reject. 
[In  this  sense,  by  is  emphatical.]  [Bacon* 

2.  To  esteem  ;  to  regard ;  to  value.        Halliwdl. 
[In  this  sense,  set  is  pronounced  with  more  em- 
phasis than  by.] 

To  set  down  ;  to  place  upon  the  ground  or  floor. 
2.  To  enter  in  writing  ;  to  register. 


3.  To  explain  or  relate  in  writing. 

4.  To  fix  oh  a  resolve.     [Little  used.]        Knolles. 
t.  To  hx ,  to  establish  ,  to  ordain. 

'I'nis  law  we  may  name  eternal,  oemg  mat  order  wnicu  God  ha3l 
eel  aoion  with  himself,  lor  himseit  to  no  all  things  oy 

Hooker 

To  set  jorth :  to  manliest ;  to  offer  or  present  to 
view.    Rom.  iii. 

2.  To  publish  ;  to  promulgate ;  to  make  appear. 

Waller. 

3.  To  send  out ;  to  prepare  and  send. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  set  forth  by 
the  Venetians.     [Obs.]  Knolles. 

4.  To  display  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  present  to  view  ;  to 
show.  Dryden.     Milton. 

To  set  forward  ;  to  advance  ;  to  move  on  ;  nlso,  to 
promote.  Hooker. 

To  set  in;  to  put  in  the  way  ;  to  begin. 


To  set  off;  to  adorn  ;  to  decorate ;  to  embellish.     . 
They  set  off  the  worst  faces  with  the  best  airs.  Addison. 

2.  To  give  a  pompous  or  flattering  description  of; 
to  eulogize  ;  to  recommend  ;  as,  to  set  off  a  charac- 
ter. 

3.  To  place  against  as  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  set  off 
one  man's  services  against  another's. 

4.  To  separate  or  assign  for  a  particular  purpose  ; 
as,  to  set  off  a  portion  of  an  estate. 

To  set  on  or  1111071 ;  to  incite ;  to  instigate  ;  to  ani- 
mate to  action. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.  Shak. 

2.  To  assault  or  attack  ;  seldom  used  transitively,  bust 
the  passive  form  is  often  used, 

Alphonsus  —  was  set  upon  by  n  Turkish  pirate  rod  taken. 

Knolles. 
8.  To  employ,  as  in  a  task. 

Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.  Shak 

4.  To  fix  the  attention  ;  to  determine  to  any  thing 
with  settled  purpose. 

It  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart  more  set  upon  her 
good  than  your  own.  Sldrt£y. 
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Determinate  port, 
liun,  set  oat, 
rest  bv  Itiiowi 


•SET 

To  set  out :  to  assign  ;  tu  allot ;  as,  to  set  out  the 
share  of  each  proprietor  or  heir  of  an  estate;  to  set 
out  the  widow's  thirds. 

2.  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation.  [Not  elegant,  nor 
common.]  Bacon.     Swift. 

3.  To  mark  by  boundaries  or  distinctions  of  space. 
us  of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  dura. 
>r  supposed  lo  be  distinguished  from  all  Uie 

boundaries.  Locke. 

4.  To  adorn  ;  lo  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman  in  a  rich  habit,  scl  out  with  jewels,  nothing  can 
become.  Dryden. 

5.  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth  ;  to  furnish. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity, thirty  men-of-war.  Addison. 

[Not  elegant,  and  little  used.] 

6.  To  show  ;  to  display ;  to  recommend  ;  to  set  off. 
I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther.  Atierbury. 

7.  To  show  ;  to  prove. 

Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin  was.     [Little 
used,  and  not  elegant.]  Atterbury. 

8.  In  law,  to  recite  ;  to  state  at  large. 

Judge  Sedgwick. 
To  set  up  ;  to  erect ;  as,  to  set  up  a  building  ;  to  set 
up  a  post,  a  wall,  a  pillar. 

2.  To  begin  a  new  institution  ;  to  institute  ;  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  found;  as,  to  set  up  a  manufactory;  to 
set  up  a  school. 

3.  To  enable  to  commence  a  new  business  ;  as,  to 
set  up  a  son  in  trade. 

4.  To  raise  ;  to  exalt ;  to  put  in  power ;  as,  to  set 
up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.    2  Sam.  iii. 

5.  To  place  in  view  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  mark. 

6.  To  raise ;  to  utter  loudly  ;  as,  to  set  up  the 
voice. 

I'll  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.  Dryden. 

7.  To  advance  ;  to  propose  as  truth  or  for  recep- 
tion ;  as,  to  set  up  a  new  opinion  or  doctrine.  Burnet. 

8.  To  raise  from  depression  or  to  a  sufficient  for- 
tune.   This  good  fortune  quite  set  him  up. 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  to  extend,  as  the  shrouds, 
stays,  &c. 

To  set  at  naught ;  to  undervalue  ;  to  contemn ;  to 
despise. 

Ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel.  —  Prov.  f. 

To  set  in.  order;  to  adjust  or  arrange  ;  to  reduce  to 
method. 

The  rest  will  I  eel  in  order  when  I  come.  —  1  Cor.  xi. 

To  set  eyes  on  :  to  see  ;  to  behold  ;  or  to  fix  the  eyes 
in  looking  on  :  to  fasten  the  eyes  on. 

To  set  the  teeth  on  edge ;  to  affect  the  teeth  with  a 
painful  sensation. 

To  set  over  ;  to  appoint  or  constitute  as  supervisor, 
inspector,  ruler,  or  commander. 

2.  To  assign  ;  to  transfer ;  to  convey. 

To  set  right ;  to  correct ;  to  put  in  order. 

To  set  sail;  to  make  sail,  or  to  commence  sailing. 

To  set  at  ease ;  to  quiet ;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  to  set 
the  heart  at  ease. 

To  set  free  ■•  to  release  from  confinement,  imprison- 
ment, or  nontiage  :  to  liberate  :  to  emancinate  I 

To  set  at  worn :  to  cause  to  enter  on  work  or  ac- 1 
tion  :  or  to  direct  how  to  enter  on  work.         Locke. 

To  set  on  Jire .-  to  communicate  fire  to  :  to  inflame  : 
ana,  figuratively,  to  enkindle  the  passions  ;  to  make 
to  rage  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  fill  with  disorder.     James  iii. 

To  set  before ;  to  offer ;  to  propose  ;  to  present  to 
view.    Deut.  xi.  xxx. 

To  set  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin ;  to  place  in  a  situation 
to  catch  prey  ;  to  spread  ;  figuratively,  to  lay  a  plan 
to  deceive  and  draw  into  the  power  of  another. 
SET,  v.  i.    To  decline  ;  to  go  down  ;  to  pass  below  the 
horizon  ;  as,  the  sun  sets:  the  stars  set. 

2.  To  he  fixed  hard  ;  to  be  close  or  firm.     Bacon. 

3.  To  fit  music  to  words.  Shak. 

4.  To  congeal  or  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set.  Boyle. 

5.  To  begin  a  journey.  The  king  is  set  from  Lon- 
don. 

I^This  is  obsolete.    We  now  say,  to  set  out.'] 

6.  To  plant ;  as,  "  to  sow  dry,  and  to  set  wet." 

Old  Proverb. 

7.  To  flow  ;  to  have  a  certain  direction  in  motion  ; 
as,  the  tide  sets  to  the  east  or  north  ;  the  current  sets 
westward. 

8.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets  them,  that 
is,  one  that  lies  down  and  points  them  out,  and  with 
a  huge  net.  Boyle. 

To  set  one's  self  about ;  to  begin  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to 
take  the  first  steps. 

7*o  set  one's  self;  to  apply  one's  self. 

To  set  about ;  to  fall  on  ;  to  begin  ;  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  a  business  or  enterprise.  Atterbury. 

To  set  in ;  to  begin.  Winter,  in  New  England, 
usually  sets  in  in  December. 

2.  To  become  settled  in  a  particular  state. 
When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad.  Addison. 

To  set  forward;  to  move  or  march;  to  begin  to 
inarch  ;  to  advance. 

The  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  sons  of  Merari  set  forward.  — 
Num.  x. 


SET 

To  set  on,  or  upon ;  to  begin  a  joun  ey  or  an  enter- 
prise. 

He  that  would  seriously  Bet  upon  the  search  of  truth.      Locke. 

2.  To  assault ;  to  make  an  attack.  Shak. 

To  set  out;  to  begin  a  journey  or  course  ;  as,  to 
set  out  for  London  or  from  London  ;  to  set  out  in 
business  ;  to  set  out  in  life  or  the  world. 

2.  To  have  a  beginning.  Brown. 

To  set  to ;  to  apply  one's  self  to. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  set  up ;  to  begin  business  or  a  scheme  of  life  ; 
as,  to  set  up  ill  tratle  ;  to  set  up  for  one's  self. 

2.  To  profess  openly ;  to  make  pretensions.  He 
sets  up  for  a  man'  of  wit ;  lie  sets  up  to  leach  moral- 
ity. Dryden. 
SET,  pp.  Placed  ;  put ;  located  ;  fixed  ,  adjusted  ; 
composed  ;  studded  or  adorned  ;  reduced,  as  a  dislo- 
cated or  broken  bone. 

2.  a.  Regular;  uniform  ;  formal;  as,  a  set  speech 
or  phrase  ;  a  set  discourse  ;  a  set  battle. 

3.  Fixed  in  opinion  :  determined  ;  firm  ;  obstinate ; 
as,  a  man  set  in  his  opinions  or  way. 

4.  Established;  prescribed  ;  as,  set  forms  of  prayer. 
SET,  7i.  t  A  number  or  collection  of  things  of  the  same 

kind  and  of  similar  form,  which  are  ordinarily  used 
together ;  as,  a  set  of  chairs  ;  a  set  of  tea-cups ;  a  set 
of  China  or  other  ware. 

2.  A  number  of  tilings  fitted  to  be  used  together, 
though  different  in  form  ;  as,  a  set  of  dining-tables. 

A  set  implies  more  than  two,  which  are  called  a 
pair. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  customarily  or  officially 
associated  ;  as,  a  set  of  men,  a  set  of  officers  ;  or  a 
number  of  persons  having  a  similitude  of  character, 
or  of  things  which  have  some  resemblance  or  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Hence  our  common  phrase,  a  set 
of  opinions. 

This  falls  into  diflerent  divisions  or  sets  of  nations  connected 
under  particular  religions,  &c.     Ward's  L/ao  of  Nations. 

4.  A  number  of  particular  things  that  are  united  in 
the  formation  of  a  whole  ;  as,  a  set  of  features. 

Addison. 

5.  A  young  plant  for  growth  ;  as,  sets  of  white 
thorn  or  other  shrub.  Encyc. 

6.  The  descent  of  the  sun  or  other  luminary  below 
the  horizon  ;  as,  the  set  of  the  sun.  Mtcrbury. 

7.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  nn  equal  set.  Dryden. 

8.  A  game. 


We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 


Shak. 


A  dead  set ;  the  act  of  a  setter  dog  when  it  discov- 
ers the  game,  and  remains  intenlly  fixed  in  pointing 
it  out  ;  said  also  by  Grose  to  be  a  concerted  scheme 
to  defraud  a  person  by  gaming. 

To  be  at  a  dead  set,  is  to  be  in  a  fixed  state  or  con- 
dition which  precludes  further  progress. 

To  make  a  dead  set  upon ;   to  make  a  determined 
onset. 
SE-TA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

1.  Bristly  :  set  with  bristles :  consisting  oi  Dns- 
tles ;  as.  a  stiff,  setaceous  tail  Dcrham. 

2.  in  natural  nistory,  Dristie-shaped  ;  having  the 
thickness  and  length  of  a  bristle  :  as, a  setaceous  leaf 
or  leaflet.  Martyn. 

Setaceous  worm ;  a  name  given  to  a  water  worm 
that  resembles  a  horse  hair,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be 
an  animated  hair.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     Encyc. 
SET'-DOWN,  it.    A  powerful  rebuke  or  reprehen- 
sion. 
SET'-FOIL.     See  Sept-Foil. 
SE-TIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  seta  and  fero.] 

Producing  or  having  bristles. 
SE'TI-FORM,  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  form."] 

Having  the  form  of  a  bristle.      Journ.  of  Science 
SE'TI-REME,  n.     [L.  seta  and  remits.] 

A  name  given  to  the  jointed  legs,  whose  innerside 
has  a  dense  fringe  of  hairs,  by  means  of  which  cer- 
tain animals,  as  the  diving-beetles,  move  in  the  wa- 
ter. Kirby. 
SET'NESS,  71.     Regulation;  adjustment;  obstinacy. 

Masters.  • 
SET'-OFF,  7i.  t  [set  and  off.]  The  act  of  admitting 
one  claim  to  counterbalance  another.  1  n  a  set-off, 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's demand,  but  sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  to 
counterbalance  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  right  of  pleading  a  set-off  depends  on  statute.    Blackstone. 

Note.  —  In  New  England,  offset  is  sometimes  used 
for  set-off.  But  offset  has  a  different  sense,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  practice  should  be  uniform,  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 

2.  The  part  of  a  wall,  &c,  which  is  exposed  hori- 
zontally when   the  portion   above  it  is  reduced  in 
thickness  ;  also  called  Offset.       Gloss,  of '  Jlrchit. 
SE'TON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  seta,  a  bristle.] 

In  surgery,  a  few  horse  hairs  or  small  threads,  or  a 
twist  of  silk,  drawn  through  the  skin  by  a  large  nee- 
dle, by  which  a  smali  opening  is  made  and  contin- 
ued. Encyc.     Qttincy. 
SK'TflSE,  )  a.     [It.  setoso ;   L.   setosus,   from  seta,  a 
SE'TOUS,  (      bristle.] 


SET 

In  natural  history,  bristly  ;  having  the  surface  set 
with  bristles  ;  as,  a  setous  leaf  or  receptacle.  Mnrlyii. 

SET^-SPEECH,  ii.  A  speech  carefully  prepared  be- 
fore it  is  delivered  in  public.  Hulliwell. 

SET-TEE', K.*  [from  set.]  A  long  seat  with  a  back 
to  it. 

*2.  A  vessel  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long,  sharp 
prow,  carrying  two  or  three  masts  with  lateen  sails  ; 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.        Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

SET'TER,  a.  One  that  sets  ;  as,  a  setter  on,  or  in- 
citer ;  a  setter  up ;  a  setter  forth,  Sec. 

2.  A  dog  that  beats  the  field  and  starts  birtls  for 
sportsmen.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
pointer  and  spaniel.  P.  Cyc. 

3.  A  man  that  perforins  the  office  of  a  setting  dog, 
or  finds  persons  to  be  plundered.  South. 

4.  One  that  adapts  words  to  music  in  compo- 
sition. 

5.  Whatever  sets  off,  adorns,  or  recommends.  [Not 
used  ]  Whitlock. 

SET'TER- WORT,  (-wurt,)  71.  A  plant,  a  species  of 
hellebore,  Helleborus  fcetidus,  also  called  Stinking 
Helleiiore  or  Bear's  Foot.  Forsyth. 

SET'TING,  ppr.  Placing;  putting;  fixing;  stud- 
ding ;  appointing  ;  sinking  below  the  horizon,  &c. 

SET'TING,  71.  The  act  of  putting,  placing,  fixing,  or 
establishing. 

2.  The  act  of  sinking  below  the  horizon.  The 
setting  of  stars  is  of  three  kinds,  cosmical,  acronical, 
and  heliacal.     [See  these  words.] 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  taking  birds  by  a  setting- 
dog. 

4.  Inclosure  ;  as,  settings  of  stones.     Exod.  xxviii. 

5.  The  direction  of  a  current,  sea,  or  wind. 

Hutton. 

6.  The  hardening  of  plaster  or  cement.        Gtoilt. 
SET'TING-GoAT,  77.     In  architecture,  the  best  sort  of 

plnsteriug  on  walls  or  ceilings.  Brande. 

SET'TING-DOG,  71.     A  setter;  a  dog  trained  to  find 

and  start  birtls  for  sportsmen. 
SET'TLE,  (set'tl,)  71.     [Sax.  setl,  settl;  G.  sessel;  D. 
zetel ;  L.  sedile.     See  Set.] 

A  bench  with  a  high,  wooden  back.         Dryden. 
SET'TLE,  v.  t.     [from  set.]     To  place  in  a  permanent 
condition  after  wandering  or  fluctuation. 

I  will  seals  you  after  your  old  estates.  —  Kzek.  xxxvi. 

2.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  ;  to  make  permanent  in  any 
place. 

I  will  settle   him  in  my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  forever.  —  I 
Chron.  xvii. 

3.  To  establish  in  business  or  way  of  life  ;  as,  to 
settle  a  son  in  trade. 

4.  To  marry  ;  as,  to  settle  a  daughter. 

5.  To  establish;  to  confirm. 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke.  Prior. 

6.  To  determine  what  is  uncertain  ;  to  establish  ; 
to  free  fiom  doubt;  as,  to  settle  questions  or  points 
of  law.  The  Supreme  Court  have  settled  the  question. 

7.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  •  to  make  certain  or  perma- 
nent ;  as,  to  settle  the  succession  to  a  throne  in  a  par- 
ticular family  So  we  sneak  of  settled  habits  and  set- 
tled opinions.  j| 

«.  To  nx  or  estaonsn  :  not  to  sutler  to  uoubt  or 
waver. 

it  win  seme  me  wavering  and  ccotirm  the  aouDtlul.        tVurt/t 

9.  To  make  close  or  compact. 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the  turf  before  the 
spring.  Mortimer. 

10.  To  cause  to  subside  after  being  heaved  and 
loosened  by  frost ;  or  to  dry  and  harden  after  rain. 
Thus  clear  weather  settles  the  roads. 

11.  To  lower  or  cause  to  sink.  Tottcn. 

12.  To  fix  or  establish  by  gift,  grant,  or  any  legal 
act ;  as,  to  settle  a  pension  on  an  officer,  or  an  annu- 
ity on  a  child. 

13.  To  fix  firmly.  Settle  your  mind  on  valuable 
objects. 

14.  To  cause  to  sink  or  subside,  as  extraneous 
matter  in  liquors.  In  fining  wine,  we  ada  something 
to  settle  the  lees. 

15.  To  compose  ;  to  tranquilize  what  is  dis- 
turbed ;  as,  to  settle  the  thoughts  or  mind  when 
agitated. 

1(5.  To  establish  in  the  pastoral  office;  to  ordain 
over  a  church  and  society,  or  parish  ;  as,  to  settle  a 
minister.  United  States.     Boswctl. 

17.  To  plant  with  inhabitants ;  to  colonize.  The 
French  first  settled  Canada  ;  the  Puritans  settled  New 
England  ;  Plymouth  was  settled  in  1620.  Hartford 
was  settled  in  1636.  Wethersfield  was  the  first  settled 
town  in  Connecticut. 

Provinces  first  settled  after  the  flood.  Mil/ord. 

Land  which  they  are  unable  lo  settle  and  cultivate. 

VatUl,  Trans. 

18.  To  adjust ;  to  close  by  amicable  agreement  or 
otherwise,  as,  to  settle  a  controversy  or  dispute  by 
agreement,  treaty,  or  by  force. 

19.  To  adjust ;  to  liquidate  ;  to  balance,  or  to  pay  ; 
as,  to  settle  accounts. 

To   settle  the  land;  among  seamen,   lo  cause  it  to 
sink  or  appear  lower  bv  receding  from  it. 
SET'TLE,  7>.  i.     To  fall  to  the  bottom  of  liquor ;  to 


TCNE,  BULL,  LINITE.  —  AN"GER,  VF'CIOUS €  as  K ;  6  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  j  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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subside ;  to  sink  and  rest  on  the  bottom  ;  as,  lees  or 
dregs  settle.  Slimy  particles  in  water  settle  and  form 
iiukI  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

This  word  is  used  of  the  extraneous  matter  of 
liquors,  when  it  subsides  spontaneously.  But  in 
chemical  operations,  when  substances  mixed  or  in 
solution  are  decomposed,  and  one  component  part 
subsides,  it  is  said  to  be  precipitated.  But  it  may  also 
be  said  to  settle. 

2.  To  lose  motion  or  fermentation  ;  to  deposit,  as 
feces. 

,ia  always  thick  before  it  seules. 
Addison. 


A  government,  on  such 


3.  To  fix  one's  habitation  or  residence.  Belgians 
had  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  before 
the  Romans  invaded  the  isle. 

English  Puritans  who  first  settled  in  New  England. 

V ' xltel,  Trans. 

4.  To  marry  and  establish  a  domestic  state. 
Where  subsistence  is  easdy  obtained,  children  settle 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

5.  To  become  fixed  after  change  or  fluctuation;  as, 
the  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west. 

Bacon. 

6.  To  become  stationary  ;  to  quit  a  rambling  or  ir- 
regular course  for  a  permanent  or  methodical  one. 

7.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to  take  a  lasting 
form  or  state  ;  as,  a  settled  conviction. 

Chyle  —  runs  through  the  intermediate  colors  till  it  settles  in  an 
intense  red.  ArbuUmot. 

8.  To  rest ;  to  repose. 

When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity,  and  taught  them 
discretion,  their  foudncss  settles  on  its  proper  object. 

Spectator. 

9.  To  become  calm ;  to  cease  from  agitation. 


Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 


Shak. 


SEV 

limited  to  his  present  majesty's  house,  or  the  house 
of  Hanover.  Blockstme. 

SET'TLING,  ppr.  Placing;  fixing;  establishing; 
regulating;  adjusting;  planting  or  colonizing;  sub- 
siding; composing;  ordaining  or  installing;  becom- 
ing the  pastor  of  a  parish  or  church. 

SET'TLING,  re.  The  act  of  making  a  settlement;  a 
planting  or  colonizing. 

2.  The  act  of  subsiding,  as  lees. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  differences. 

4.  Settlings,  pi. ;  lees;  dregs;  sediment. 
SET'-TO,  re.    A  conflict  in  boxing,  argument,  &c. 

Halliwell. 
SET'WALL,  n.  [set  and  mall]  A  plant.  The  gar- 
den seiwall  is  a  species  of  Valeriana. 
SEVEN,  (sev'n,)  a.  [Sax.  scofa,  seofan  ;  Goth,  sibun  ; 
D.  iceven;  G.  sieben;  Sw.  siu ;  Dan.  syv  ;  L.  scplem, 
whence  Pr.  sept,  It.  sette,  Sp.  siete,  (or  the  two  latter 
are  the  W.  saith,  Arm.  saitli  or  seiz ;)  Sana,  sapta ; 

o      „ 
Pers.  Cl*Xi£>  haft ;  Zend,  hapte,  Pehlavi,.  haft ;  Gr. 


titra ;    Ar.    Kjk.«<  sabaa ;  Heb.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Eth. 

y2V.    In  Ch.  and  Syr.  V/3D  signifies  to  fill,  to  satisfy  ; 
in  Ar.  seven,  and  to  make  the  number  seven.'    In 


Heb.  and  Ch.  yiV  is  seven ;  Ar. 


££ 


£w  shabia,  to 


10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  sel'Jes  well.  Garth. 

11.  To  sink  by  its  weight ;  and  in  loose  bodies,  to 
become  more  compact.  We  say,  a  wall  settles;  a 
house  settles  upon  its  foundation;  a  mass  of  sand 
settles  and  becomes  more  firm. 

12.  To  sink  after  being  heaved,  and  to  dry;  as, 
roads  settle  in  spring  after  frost  and  rain. 

13.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish, 
church,  or  congregation.  A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle 
in  the  first  society  in  New  Haven.  N.  D.  settled  in 
tile  ministry  very  young. 

14  To  adjust  differences  or  accounts;  to  come  to 
an  agreemen.      He  lias  se»led  with  his  creditors. 

SET'TLED,  (set'tld,)  pp.  w  a.  Placed  ;  established  ; 
fixt'd  ;  determined  ;  composed  ;  adjusted. 

SET'TLED-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  settled; 
confirmed  state.     [Little  used.]  K.  Charles. 

SET'TLE-MENT,  (set'tl-meiit,)  re.  The  act  of  set- 
tling, or  state  of  being  settled. 

2.  The  falling  of  the  foul  or  foreign  matter  of  liquors 
to  the  bottom  ;  subsidence. 

3.  The  matter  that  subsides;  lees;  dregs.  UVot* 
used. '  Mortimer.      \ 

Tor  this  we  use  Settlings^  j 

4    The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal  sanction. 
My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  wouus.  mv  oastures  lake. 
Willi  settteriUHU  as  guou  as  taw  can  mane.  Dryden. 

5.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife,  or  the  act  of  grant- 
ing it.  We  say,  the  wife  has  a  competent  settlement 
for  her  maintenance  ;  or  she  has  provision  made  for 
her  by  the  settlement  of  a  jointure. 

6.  The  act  of  taking  a  domestic  state  ;  the  act  of 
marrying  and  going  to  housekeeping. 

7.  A  becoming  stationary,  or  taking  a  permanent 
residence  after  a  roving  course  of  life.  V Estrange. 

8.  The  act  of  planting  or  establishing,  as  a  colony  ; 
also,  the  place,  or  the  colony  established;  as,  the 
British  settlements  in  America  or  India. 

9.  Adjustment ;  liquidation  ;  the  ascertainment  of 
just  claims,  or  payment  of  the  balance  of  an  ac- 
count. 

10.  Adjustment  of  differences  ;  pacification  ;  rec- 
onciliation ;  as,  the  settlement  of  disputes  or  contro- 
versies. , 

11.  The  ordaining  or  installment  of  a  clergyman 
over  a  parish  or  congregation. 

12.  A  sum  of  monsy  or  other  property  granted  to  a 
minister  on  his  ordination,  exclusive  of  his  salary. 

13.  Legal  residence  or  establishment  of  a  person 
in  a  particular  parish  or  town,  which  entitles  him  to 
maintenance  if  a  pauper,  and  subjects  the  parisii  or 
town  to  his  support.  In  England,  the  poor  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  where  they  have  a  settlement. 
In  New  England,  they  are  supported  by  the  town. 
In  England,  the  statutes  12  Richard  II.  and  19  Henry 
VII.  seem  to  be  the  first  rudiments  of  parish  settle- 
ments. By  statutes  13  and  14  Charles  II.  a  legal  set- 
tlement is  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth,  by  inhab- 
itancy, by  apprenticeship,  or  by  service  for  forty 
days.  But  the  gaining  of  a  settlement  by  so  short  a 
residence  produced  great  evils,  which  were  remedied 
by  statute  1  James  II.    •  Blacltslone. 

14.  Jiet  of  settlement ;  in  British  history,  the  statute 
of  12  and  13  William  III.,  by  which  the  crown  was 


fill.  With  this  orthography  coincide,  the  spelling  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  words,  wh<>,e  elements  are 
Sb,  or  their  cognafo'j.  But  the  Latin  and  Sanscrit 
have  a  third  radical  letter,  as  has  the  Persic,  viz.,  t, 

and  these  coincide  with  the  Ar.  ilX***«  sabata,  to 

observe  the  Sabbath,  to  rest,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr. 
row.] 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  seven  had  its  origin  in 
these  verbs,  and  if  the  Persic  and  Greek  words  are 
from  the  same  source,  which  is  very  probable,  we 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sibilant  letter  5 
liaa  been  changed  into  an  aspirate.  And  this  con- 
firms my  opinion  that  a  similar  change  has  taken 
place  in"  the  Gr.  oAc,  salt,  W.  lialen,  and  in  many 
other  words.] 

Four  and  three  ;  one  more  than  six  or  less  than 
eight.  Seven  days  constitute  a  week.  We  read  in 
Scripture  of  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  seven  years  of 
famine,  seven  trumpets,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  &.C. 

Seven  stars ;  a  common  name  for  the  cluster  of 
stars  in  the  neck  of  Taurus,  called  Pleiades. 

Button. 
SEVEN-FOLD,  a.    [seven  and  fold.]    Repeated  seven 
times;    doubled   seven    times;    increased   to  seven 
times  the  size  or  amount ;  as,  the  sevenfold  shield  of 
Ajax  ;  sevenfold  rage.  Milton. 

SEVEN-FOLD,  adv.    Seven  times  as  much  or  often, 
w  nosoever  .layclli  Cain,  venereance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven- 
fold. —  Gen.  iv. 

SEV'EiN"-HILl_.-£b.  a.     riavmg  seven  hills.     More. 

SEVEN-NIGHT  'sen'nit,)  re.  [seven  a.nd  night.]  A 
week  ;  the  period  of  seven  days  ana  nignts  ;  or  tne 
time  from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of 
the  same  denomination  preceding  or  following.  Our 
ancestors  numbered  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
earth  by  nights,  as  they  reckoned  the  annual  revolu- 
tions by  winters.  Sevennight  is  now  contracted 
into  Sennight,  which  see. 

SEV'EN-SCoRE,  re.  [seven  and  score,  twenty  notches 
or  marks.]  Seven  times  twenty,  that  is,  a  hundred 
and  forty. 

The  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  sevenscore  years, 
dentizetl  twice  or  thrice.       '  Bacon. 

SEVEN-TEEN,    a.       [Sax.    seofontyne;    seven-ten.] 

Seven  and  ten. 
SEVENTEENTH,  a.     [from  seventeen.     The  Saxon 
seofon-teotha  or  seofon-tcogetha  is  differently  formed.] 
The  ordinal  of  seventeen  ;  the  seventh  after  the 
tenth. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month;— all  tb  ^untains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  —  Gen.  vii. 

SEV.ENTH,  a.     [Sax.  seofetha.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  seven  ;  the  first  after  the  sixth. 

On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ;  and 
he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  WOK&  which  he  had 
made.  — Gen.  ii. 

2.  Containing  or  being  one  part  in  ^ven  ;  as,  the 
seventh  part. 

SEVENTH, re.  The  seventh  part ;  one  part  in  seven. 
2.  In  music,  a  dissonant  interval  or  heptachord. 
An  interval  consisting  of  four  tones  and  two  major 
semitones,  is  called  a  seventh  minor.  An  interval 
composed  of  five  tones  and  a  major  semitone,  is 
called  a  seventh  major,  being  &  major  semitone  less 
than  an  octave.  Busby.     Brande. 

SEVENTH-LY,  adv.     In  the  seventh  place.      JSacore. 

SEV.EN-TI-ETH,  a.  [from  seventy.']  The  ordinal  of 
seventy  ;  as,  a  man  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


SEV 

The  seventieth  year  begins  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  sixty-ninth. 
SEVEN-TY,  a.  [D.  leoentig ;  Sax.  seofa,  seven,  and 
tig,  ten  ;  Goth,  tig,  Gr.  Sskh,  ten,  but  the  Saxon 
writers  prefixed  huud,  as  hand-seofontig.  See  Lye,  ad 
voc,  and  Sax.  Chron.  A.  D.  1083.] 
Seven  times  ten. 


uld  < 


i.  — D. 


nplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of 


SEV'EN-TY,  re.  The  Septuagint  or  seventy  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

SEVER,  v.t.  [Fr.  sevrer  ;  It.  sevrare.  There  may  be 
a  doubt  whether  sever  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
separo.  The  French  has  sevrer,  as  well  as  sepa- 
rer  ;  and  the  Italian  sevrare,  scevrare  and  sceverare, 
as  well  as  separare.  The  It.  scevrare  coincides  well 
in  orthography  with  Eng.  shiver,  and  this  with  Heb. 
-122/,  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  -on,  to  break.  The  latter 
are  the  same  word  witli  different  prefixes.  See  Class 
Br,  No.  26,  27.] 

1.  To  part  or  divide  by  violence  ;  to  separate  by 
cutting  or  rending  ;  as,  to  sever  the  body  or  the  arm 
at  a  single  stroke. 

2.  To  part  from  the  rest  by  violence ;  as,  to  sever 
the  head  from  the  body. 

3.  To  separate  ;  to  disjoin,  as  distinct  things,  hut 
united  ;  as,  the  dearest  friends  severed  by  cruel  ne- 
cessity. 

4.  To  separate  and  put  in  different  orders  or 
places. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

5.  To  disjoin  ;  to  disunite  ;  in  a  general  sense  j  but 
usually  implying  violence. 

6.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart.    Exod.  viii. 

7.  In  law,  to  disunite  ;  to  disconnect ;  to  part  pos- 
session ;  as,  to  sever  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy. 

Blackstone. 
SEVER,  v.  i.    To  make  a  separation  or  distinction  ; 
to  distinguish. 

The  Lord  will  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of 
Egypt.  —  Ex.  ix. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction  ;  to  be  parted  or  rent  asun- 
der. Sliak. 
SEV'ER-AL,  a,  [from  sever.]  Separate ;  distinct-; 
not  common  to  two  or  more  ;  as,  a  several  fishery  ;  a 
several  estate.  A  several  fishery  is  one  held  by  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  or  by  title  derived  from  the  owner. 
A  several  estate  is  one  held  by  a  tenant  in  his  own 
right,  or  a  distinct  estate  unconnected  with  any  other 
person.                                                           Blackstone. 

2.  Separate  ;  different ;  distinct. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  came  from  several  parts  to  drink.     Bacon. 
Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led.  Dryden. 

3.  Divers;  consisting  of  a  number;  more  than 
two,  but  not  very  many.  Several  persons  were  pres- 
ent when  the  event  took  place. 

4.  Separate  ;  single  ;  particular. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.  Dryden. 

5.  Distinct ;  appropriate. 

i.acn  mignt  ins  several  province  well  commana, 
|  Would  all  but  sloop  to  what  they  understand.  Pope. 

A  loint.  ana  several  note  or  Dond.  is  one  executed  nv 
two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  is  bound  to  pay 
the  whole,  in  case  the  others  prove  to  be  insolvent. 
SEV'ER-AL,  n.    Each  particular,  or  a  small  number, 
singly  taken. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous  family,  nor 

left  any  behind  them.  Addison. 

There  was  not  lime  enough  to  hear 
The  severals.  Shak. 

[  This  latter  use,  in  the  plural,  is  now  infrequent  or 
obsolete.] 

2.  An  inclosed  or  separate  place  ;  inclosed  ground  ; 
as,  they  had  their  several  for  the  heathen,  their  sev- 
eral for  their  own  people ;  put  a  beast  into  ".several. 
Hooker.     Bacon. 
[  These  applications  are  nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.] 
In  several ;  in  a  state  of  separation. 
Where  pastures  in  several  be.     [Little  used.]  Tusser. 

SEV-ER-AL'I-TY,  re.    Each  particular  singly  taken  ; 

distinction.     [Not  in  use.]  Bp.  Hall. 

SEV'ER-AL-IZE,».t.     To  distinguish.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
SEV'ER-AL-LY,  adv.    Separately;    distinctly  ;  apart 
from  others.     Call  the  men  severally  by  name. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  severally  so  as  to  num- 
ber them.  Newton. 
To  be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  a  contract,  is 
for  each  obligor  to  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole  demand, 
in  case  the  other  or  others  are  not  able. 
SEVER-AL-TY,  re.     A  state  of  separation  from  the 
rest,  or  from  all  others.  An  estate  in  severalty,  is  that 
which  the  tenant  holds  in  his  own  right,  without  be- 
ing joined  in   interest  with  any  other  person.    It  is 
distinguished  from  joint-tenancy,  copaicenery,  and 
common.                                                       Blackstone. 
SEVER-ANCE,  n.    Separation  ;  the  act  of  dividing 
or  disuniting.     The  severance  of  a  jointure  is  made 
by  destroying  the  unity  of  interest.     Thus,  when 
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SEW 


SEX 


SHA 


1.  In  mathematics,  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.    Hence,    \ 
*2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  object-  by  reflection.     It  is  formed  tike  a 
quadrant,  excepting  that  its  limb   comprehends  CO 
degrees,  or  tiie  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  Brandt. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  constellation  situated  across  the 
equator  and  south  of  the  ecliptic.  Brunde. 

SEX'TA-RY,  n.     |  L.  sextarius.] 

An  ancient  Roman  measure,  about  equal  to  an 
English  pint.    It  was  double  the  hemina. 

Smith's  Diet. 
SEX'TA-RY,  )  n.      The  same  as   Sacristan.      [JVot 
SEX'TRY,       j      used.]  Diet. 

SEX'Tl  LE,  (-til,)  n.     [L.  sextilis,  from  sez,  six.] 

Denoting  the  aspect  or  position  of  two  planets, 
when  distant  from  each  other  GO  degrees  or  two 
sfgns.  This  position  is  marked  thus  *.  Hutton. 
SEX-TILL'ION,  (seks-til'yun,)  n.  According  to  the 
English  notation,  the  product  of  a  million  involved  to 
the  sixth  power,  or  a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  an- 
nexed ;  according  to  the  French  notation,  a  unit  with 
twenty-one  ciphers  annexed.  Barlow. 

SEX'TON,  n.  [Contracted  from  Sacristan,  which 
see.J 

An  under  officer  of  the  church,  whose  business  is   j 
to  take  care  of  the  vessels,  vestments,  &c,  belonging 
to  the  church,  to  attend  on  tile  officiating  clergyman, 
and  perform  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  church,  to 
dig  graves,  &.C.  Encyc. 

SEX'TON-SHIP,  n.     The  office  of  a  sexton.     Swift. 
SEX'TU-PLE,  a.     [Low  L.  seztuplus ;  sex,  six,  and 
duplus,  double.] 

1.  Sixfold  ;  six  times  as  much.  Brown. 

2.  In  music,  denoting  a  mixed  sort  of  triple,  beaten 
in  double  time,  or  a  measure  of  two  times  composed 
of  six  equal  notes,  three  for  each  time. 

Busby.     Encyc. 

SEX'lf-AL,  a.  [from  scz.]  Pertaining  to  sex  or  the 
sexes;  distinguishing  the  sex  ;  denoting  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  distinction  and  office  of  male  and 
female  ;  as,  sexual  characteristics  ;  sczual  intercourse, 
connection,  or  commerce. 

2.  Sezuai  method;  in  botany,  the  method  which  is 
founded  on  the  distinction  of  sexes  in  plants,  as 
male  and  female,  each  sex  being  furnished  with  ap- 
propriate organs  or  parts  ;  the  male  producing  a  pol- 
len or  dust,  which  fecundates  the  stigma  of  the  pistil 
or  female  organ,  and  is  necessary  to  render  it  prolific. 
It  is  found  that  most  plants  are  hermaphrodite,  the 
male  and  female  organs  being  contained  in  ihesame 
flower.  This  doctrine  was  taught  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  among 
'the  ancients,  but  has  been  more  fully  illustrated  by 
Ca?salpinus,  Grew,  Camerarius,  Linmeus,  and  many 
others  among  the  moderns.  Milne.     Encyc. 

SEX'UJ-AL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  and  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  sexes  in  plants  ;  or  one  who  classi- 
fies plants  by  the  differences  of  the  sexes  and  parts 
of  fructification.  Milne.     Encyc. 

SEX-U.-AL'1-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  distinguished 
by  sex. 

SEX'lJ-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  sexual  manner. 

SFOR-ZS'TO,  a.  [It.]  In  music,  a  direction  placed 
over  a  note,  to  signify  to  the  performer  that  it  must 
be  struck  with  peculiar  force.  Brandc. 

SHAH,  v.  i.  To  play  mean  tricks.  In  some  parts  of 
New  England,  it  signifies  to  reject  or  dismiss  ;  as,  a 
woman  shabs  her  suitor.  It  is,  however,  veiy  vul- 
gar and  nearly  obsolete. 

SHAB'BEU,  a.     Mean  ;  shabbv.  -9.  Wood. 

SHAB'BI-LY,  ade.     [from  shabby.]     Raggedly  ;  with 
rent  or  ragged  clothes  ;  as,  to  be  clothed  shabbily. 
2.  Meanly  ;  in  a  despicable  manner. 

SHAB'BI-NESS,  n.  Raggedness  ;  as,  the  shabbiness 
of  a  garment. 

2.  Meanness  ;  paltriness. 

SHAB'BY,  a.  [D.  schubbig ;  G.  schdbig,  from  schaben, 
to  rub,  to  shave,  to  scratch  ;  schabc,  a  moth,  a  shaving 
tool,  a  scab.  This  is  a  different  orthography  of 
Scabbv.] 

1.  Ragged  ;  torn  or  worn  to  rags ;  as,  a  shabby 
coat ;  shabby  clothes. 

2   Clothed  with  ragged  garments. 

The  dean  was  so  shubby.  Stnifl. 

3.  Mean  ;  paltry ;  despicable  ;  as,  a  shabby  fellow  ; 
shabby  treatment.  Clarendon. 

[For  the  idea  expressed  by  shabby,  there  is  not  a 
better  word  in  the  language.] 

SHAB'RACK,  n.  [Hungarian.]  The  cloth  furniture 
or  housing  of  a  troop  horse  or  charger.  Smart. 

SHACK,  71.  In  ancient  customs  of  England,  a  liberty  of 
winter  pasturage.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  lord 
of  a  manor  has  shack,  that  is,  liberty  of  feeding  his 
sheep  at  pleasure  on  his  tenant's  lands  during  the 
six  winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  shack  extends  to  the 
common  for  hogs,  in  all  men's  grounds,  from  harvest 
to  seed-time  ;  whence  to  go  a-shack  is  to  feed  at 
larsre.  Cowcl.     Encyc. 

In  JVew  England,  shack  is  used  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar sense  for  mast  or  the  food  of  swine,  and  for  feed- 
ing a!  large  or  in  the  forest,  [for  we  have  no  manors.] 

2.  A  shiftless  fellow;  a  low,  itinerant  beggar;  a 
vagabond.  Forby. 


there  are  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inherit- 
ance is  purchased  by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a 
severance. 

So  also  when  two  persons  are  joined  in  a  writ,  and 
one  is  nonsuited  ;  in  this  case  severance  is  permitted, 
and  the  other  plaintiff  may  proceed  in  the  suit.  So 
also  in  assize,  when  two  or  more  disseizees  appear 
upon  the  writ,  and  not  the  other, severance  is  permit- 
ted^ Blackstone.  Encyc. 
SE-VliRE',  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  sevcrus;  It.  and  Sp. 
severo.] 

1.  Rigid;  harsh;  not  mild  or  indulgent ;  as,  severe 
words  ;  severe  treatment ;  severe  wrath. 

JUdton.    Pope. 

2.  Sharp  ;  hard  ;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal  —  be  more  severe  against  thyself  than   against 
others.  Taylor. 

3.  Very  strict ;  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  unreasona- 
bly strict  or  exact ;  giving  no  indulgence  to  faults 

-■    or  errors  ;  as,  severe  government ;  severe  criticism. 

4.  Rigorous,  perhaps  cruel ;  as,  severe  punishment ; 
severe  justice. 

5.  Grave;  sober;  sedate  to  an  extreme;  opposed 
*o  Cheerful,  Gay,  Light,  Lively. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  doe3, 

Prom  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  Waller. 

6.  Rigidly  exact ;  strictly  methodical  ;  not  lax  or 
airy.  I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with 
my  severe  style. 

7.  Sharp;  afflictive;  distressing;  violent;  as,  se- 
vere pain,  anguish,  torture,  &c. 

8.  Sharp;  biting;  extreme;  as,  severe  cold. 

9.  Close  ;  concise  ;  not  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.    Dryden. 

10.  Difficult  to  be  endured  ;  exact;  critical;  nice; 
as,  a  severe  test. 

SEV'ER-ED,  pp.    Parted  bv  violence  ;  disjoined. 
SE-V'ERE'LY,  adv.     Harshly;   sharply  ;  as,  to  chide 
one  severely. 

2.  Strictly  ;  rigorously  ;  as,  to  judge  one  severely. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 

3.  With  extreme  rigor  ;  as,  to  punish  severely. 

4.  Painful'y ;  nfflirtively  ;  greatly;  as,  to  be  se- 
verely afflicted  with  the  gout. 

5.  Fiercely  ;   ferociously. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within, 

Whose  j*\va  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.  Dryden. 

SEV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Parting  by  violence  ;  disuniting. 

SEV'ER-ITE,  7i.  A  mineral  found  near  St.  Sever,  in 
France,  occurring  in  small  masses,  white  without 
luster,  a  little  harder  than  lithomarge.  It  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  and  water. 

P.  Cue.     Phillips. 

SE-VER'I-TY,  77.     [L.  sevcritas.] 

1.  Harshness;  rigor;  austerity;  want  of  mildness 
or  indulgence ;  as,  the  severity  of  a  reprimand  or  re- 
proof. 

2.  Rigor  ;  extreme  strictness  ;  as,  severity  of  disci- 
pline or  government. 

3.  Excessive  rigor ;  extreme  degree  or  amount.  Se- 
verity of  penalties  or  punishments  often  defeats  the 
object  by  exciting  pity. 

4.  Extremity  ;  quality  or  power  of  distressing ;  as, 
the  severity  of  pain  or  anguish. 

5.  Extreme  degree ;  as,  the  severity  of  cold  or 
heat. 

6.  Extreme  coldness  or  inclemency  ;  as,  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winter. 

7.  Harshness;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  pun- 
ishment ;  as,  severity  practiced  on   prisoners  of  war. 

8.  Exactness;  rigor;  niceness;  as,  the  severity  of. 
a  test. 

9.  Strictness  ;  rigid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.  Dryden. 

SEV-O-C.VTION,  7t.     [L.  sevoco.] 

A  calling  aside. 
SEV-RO'GA,  71.    A   fish  of  the   sturgeon  kind,  the 
Acipenser  stellatus,  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Tooke.     Pallas. 
SEW,  (su.)    To  follow.    [JVot  used.]     [See  Sue.] 

Spenser. 
SEW,   (so,)  u.    t.      Better  written   Soe.      [Sax.  simi- 
an, suioian ;    Goth,  siuyan ;   Sw.  sy ;  Dan.  syer  ;    L. 
suo.     This  is  probably  a  contracted  word,  and   if 
its  elements  are   Sb  or  Sf,  it  coincides   with   the 

Eth.  \\cul    shafai,  to  sew;  and  the  Ar.  has     jLi\ 

islifai,  an  awl.  See  Class  Sb,  No.  85,  100.  The 
Hindoo  has  siwawa,  and  the  Gipsy  siwena.  But  the 
elements  are  not  otvious.] 

To  unite  or  fasten  together  with  a  needle  and 
thread. 

They  sewed  fig-Ieavea  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.  — 
Gen.  iii. 

To  sew  up ;  to  inclose  by  sewing  ;  to  inclose  in  any 
thing  sewed. 

Thou  tcicest  up  mine  iniquity.  —  Job  xiv. 

Sev>  rae  up  the  skirts  of  the  gown.  SJiak. 


SEW,  (so,)  77.  i.    To  practice  sewing;  to  join  things 

with  stitches. 
SEW,  (su,)  7).  t.    [L.  sicca,  to  dry.] 

To  drain  a  pond  for  taking  the  fish.    [OJs.] 
SEWED,  (sode,)  pp.     United  by  stitches. 
SEW'EL,   (sQ'el,)   n.      Among   huntsmen,  something 

hung  up  to  prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 
SEWER,  (su'er,)  77.     [G.  aniucht ;  perhaps  from  the 

root  of  suck,  or  L.  sicco.    But  Elmes  deduces  the 

word  from  the  old  French  asscour.] 
A  drain  or  passage  to  convey  off  water  and  filth 

under  ground  ;  a  subterraneous  canal,  particularly  in 

cities  ;  corruptly  pronounced  shocr  or  socr. 
SEWER,  (so'er,)  71.     [D.  schaffer,   from   schaffen,  to 

provide,  to  dish  up  ;  G.  schujfucr;  Dan.  skaffer;  Sw. 

skaffare.     See  Shape.] 
An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast  and  arranges  the 

dishes.     [Obs.]  Mdton. 

SEWER,  (so'er,)  77.      One   who  sews  or  uses   the 

needle. 
SEWER-AGE,   (sQ'er-aje,)   n.     The    making    of  a 

sewer;  the  discharging  of  water,  &c,  by  a  sewer. 
SEWING,  (so'ing,)  ;>;»■."   Joining  with  the  needle  or 

with  stitches. 
SEWING,  (sfj'ing,)  71.    The  act  or  occupation  of  sew- 
ing or  using  the  needle;  that  which  is  sewed  with 

the  needle.  j9sh 

SEWI-TUDE,  (su'e-tude,)  77.     A  term  from  the  civil 

law,  equivalent  to  Easement. 
SEWSTER,  (so'ster,)  n.     A  woman   that  sews  or 

spins,     f  Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

SEX,  77.     [Fr.  sczc  :  Sp.  sexo  :  It.  sesso  ;  L.  sczus ;  qu. 

G.  sieJce,  she,  female  ;  from  L.  scco,  to  divide.] 

1.  The  distinction  between  male  and  female  ;  or 
that  property  or  character  by  which  an  animal  is  male 
or  female.  The  male  sex  is  usually  characterized 
by  muscular  strength,  boldness,  and  firmness.  The 
female  sex  is  characterized  by  softness,  sensibility, 
and  modesty. 

In  botany,  the  structure  of  plants  which  corre- 
sponds to  sex  in  animals.  The  Linna;an  method  of 
botany  is  formed  on  the  sezes  in  plants.  Milne. 

2.  By  way  of  emphasis,  womankind  ;  females. 

Unhappy  sex  I   whose  beauty  is  your  snare.  Dryden. 

The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours.  Cowjier. 

SEX-A-GE-Na'RI-AN,  77.  [Infra.]  A  person  who 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Cowper. 

SEX'A-GEN-A-RY  or  SEX-AG'EN-A-RY,  a.  [Fr. 
sexagenaire  ;  L.  sexagenarius,  from  sex,  six,  and  a 
word  signifying  ten,  seen  in  viginti,  bisgenti.] 

Designating  the  number  sixty  ;  as  a  noun,  a  person 
sixty  years  of  age;  also,  something  composed  of 
sixty. 

SEX-A-GES'I-MA,  77.     [L.  sexagesimus,  sixtieth.] 

The  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  the  next  to 
Shrove-Tuesday,  so  called  as  being  about  the  60th 
day  before  Easter. 

SEX-A-GES'I-MAL,  a.  Sixtieth  ;  pertaining  to  the 
number  sixty.  Sexagesimal  or  sexagenary  arithmetic, 
is  a  method  of  computation  by  sixties,  as  that  which 
is  used  in  dividing  degrees  into  minutes,  minutes 
into  seconds,  &c. 

Sexagesimals,  or  sexagesimal  fractions,  are  those 
whose  denominators  proceed  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  ; 

as'  eV  Worj'  2T60 oo-    The  denomin;>t°r  is 

sixty,  or  its  power.     These  fractions  are  called,  also, 
astronomical  fractions,  because  formerly  there  were  no 
others  used  in  astronomical  calculations.      Hutton. 
SEX'AN"GLE,  (sex'ang-gl,)  77.     In  geometry,  a  figure 
having  six  angles,  and  consequently  six  sides. 

Hutton. 
SEX'AN"GL£D,  (-ang'gld,)  )  a.      [I,,    sex,   six, 

SEX-AN"G1J-LAR,  (-ang'gu-lar,)  i  and  angulus,  an- 
gle.] 

Having  six  aneles  ;  hexagonal.  Dryden. 

SEX-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.     With  six  angles  ;  hex- 

agonally. 
SEX-DEC'I-MAL,  a.     [L.  sex,  six,  and  decern,  ten.] 
In   crystallography,  when    a  prism  or  the  middle 
part  of  a  crystal  has  six  faces  and  the  two  summits, 
taken  together,  ten  faces.     [JVot  used.]  Hauy. 

SEX-DU-6-DEC'I-MAL,  a.  [L.  sex,  six,  and  du'ode- 
cim,  twelve.] 

In  crystallography,  designating  a  crystal  when  the 
prism  or  middle  part  has  six  faces  and  the  two  sum- 
mits, taken  together,  twelve  faces.     [JVot  used.] 

Hauy. 
SEX-EN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  scz,  six,  and  annus,  year.] 

Lasting  six  years,  or  happening  once  in  six  years. 
SEX-E.VNI-AL-LY,  adv.     Once  in  six  years. 
SEX'FID,  a.     [L.  sex,  six,  and Jindo,  to  divide.] 

Ill  boiany,  six-cleft ;  as,  a  sexjid  calyx  or  nectary. 

Martyn. 
SEX'LESS,  a.     Having  no  sex.  Shelly. 

SEX-LOC IJ-L AR,  a.     [L.  sex,  six,  and  loculus,  a  cell.] 
In  botany,  six-celled  ;  having  six  cells  for  seeds  ; 
as,  a  scdoeular  pericarp. 
SEX'TAIN,  71.     [L.  sextans,  a  sixth,  from  sex,  six.] 

A  stanza  of  six  lines. 
SEX'TANT,  ?i.*[L.  sextans,  a  sixth.    The   Romans 
divided    the   as   into    12   ounces ;    a  sixth,   or  two 
ounces,  was  the  sextans.] 


L_. 


TONE,  BIJLL,  LTNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.,—  €  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  lUust/'atious. 
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SHACK,  v.  i.     To  shed,  as  coin  at  harvest.     [Local.] 

Grose. 
2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  the  waste  coin  of 
the  field.     [Local.']  Pe>"re. 

SHACK'IiE,  (shak'l,)  n.    Stubble. 

[In  Scottish,  shag  is  the  refuse  of  barley,  or  that 
which  is  not  well  filled,  and  is  given  lo  horses.  The 
word  sliack,  then,  is  probably  from  a  root  which  signi- 
fies to  break,  to  reject,  or  to  waste,  or  it  may  be  al- 
lied to  shag  and  shake.] 
SHACK'LE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  sccacul;  D.  schakcl,  a  link  or 
mesh  ;  Sax.  sccac-linc,  a  rope  to  fasten  the  foot  of  a 
sail.    Qu.  the  root  "pur,  Class  Sg,  No.  74.    But  we 

s      _     ., 
find  the  word,  perhaps,  in  the  Ar.  ^1  <—■ -i  :L,  from 

V  *— -i .*.'  shakala,  to  tie  the  feet  of  a  beast  or  bird.] 

1.  To  chain  ;  to  fetter ;  to  tie  or  confine  the  limbs 
so  as  to  prevent  free  motion. 

So  llie  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries, 

As  prone  to  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.  Smith. 

2.  Tobind  or  confine  so  as  to  obstruct  or  embarrass 
action. 

You  must  not  shackle  him  with  rules  about  indifferent  matters. 

Locke. 

SHACK'LE,  n,  )      [Generally  used    in 

SHACK'L£S,  (shak'Iz,)  n.  pi.  {  the  plural.]  Fetters, 
gyves,  handcuffs,  cords,  or  something  else  that  con- 
fines the  limbs  so  as  to  restrain  the  use  of  them,  or 
prevent  free  motion.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  obstructs  or  embarrasses  free  ac- 
tion. 

His  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.  South. 

SHACK'LED,  pp      Tied;  confined  ;  embarrassed. 

SHACK'LING,  ppr.     Fettering  ;  binding  ;  confining. 

SHAD,  77.  It  has  no  plural  termination.  Shad  is  sin- 
gular or  plural.  [G.  sekade.  In  VV.  ysgadan,  Ir. 
sgadan  is  a  herring.] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Alosa,  (Clupea,  Linn.,)  highly 
prized  for  food.  S/iad  enter  the  rivers  in  England 
and  America  in  the  spring  in  immense,  numbers. 

SHAD'DOCK,  )i.*  [The   name  of  the  man  who  first 
carried  this  fruit  from  the  East  to  the  West  Indies.] 
A  large  species  of  orange,  Citrus  decumana. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

SHADE,  ?7.  [Sax.  scad,  sccatl,  seed,  shade  ;  sccadan,  to 
separate,  divide,  or  shade  ;  G.  schatten,  shadow,  and 
to  shade  •,  D.  schaduw,  schaduwen  ;  Dan.  skattercr,  to 
shade  a  picture ;  W.  ysgawd,  a  shade  ;  ysgodi,  to 
shade  or  shelter;  cysgodi,  id.;  Corn,  skoil  or  sket ; 
Ir.  sgath  and  sgatham,  to  cut  off,  to  shade.  The  Gr. 
o-Ata  is  probably  the  same  word  contracted,  and  per- 
haps aKOTos,  darkness.  In  the  sense  of  cutting  off 
or  separating,  this  word  coincides  exactly,  as  it  does 
in  elements,  witli  the  G.  scheiden,  L.  scindo,  for  scido, 
which  is  formed  on  c&do,  to  strike  off.  Hence  Sax. 
gesccad,  distinction,  L.  scutum,  a  shield,  Sp.  escudo, 
that  which  cuts  off  or  intercepts.  Owen  deduces 
the  Welsh  word  from  cawd,  something  that  incloses  ; 
but  probably  the  sense  is,  that  which  cuts  off  or  de- 
fends.] 

1.  Literally,  the  interception,  cutting  off,  or  inter- 
ruption of  liie  rays  of  light;  hence,  the  obscurity 
which  is  caused  by  such  interception.  Shade  differs 
from  shadow,  as  it  implies  no  particular  form  or  defi- 
nite limit ;  whereas  a  shadow  represents  in  form  the 
object  which  intercepts  the  light.  Hence,  when  we 
say,  let  us  resort  to  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  have  no 
reference  to  its  form  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  meas- 
uring a  pyramid  or  other  object  by  its  shadow,  we 
have  reference  to  its  extent. 

2.  Darkness  ;  obscurity  ;  as,  the  shades  of  night. 
The  shade  of  the  earth  constitutes  the  darkness  of 
night. 

3.  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove  or  close 
wood,  which  precludes  the  sun's  rays ;  and  hence, 
a  secluded  retreat. 

L«t  tis  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Sltak. 

4.  A  screen  ;  something  that  intercepts  light  or 
heat. 

5.  Protection  ;  shelter.     [See  Shadow.] 

6.  In  -painting,  the  dark  part  of  a  picture.    Dryden. 

7.  Degree  or  gratlation  of  light. 

White,  red,  yellow,  bin:',  with  their  several  degrees,  or  shades 
and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  only  in  by  the  eyes.    Locke. 

8.  A  very  minute  difference  ;  as,  coffee  is  a  shade 
higher.  Mercantile. 

9.  A  shadow.     [See  Shadow.] 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

[This  is  allowable  in  poetry.] 

JO.  The  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the  body  ; 
so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  sight,  not  to  the  touch  ;  a  spirit;  a 
ghost ;  as,  the  shades  of  departed  heroes. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade.  Dryden. 

SHADE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  sceadan,  gesceadan,  to  separate,  to 
divide,  to  sltadc] 
1.  To  shelter  or  screen  from  light  by  intercepting 
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its  rays  ;  and  when  appliet!  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
signifies  to  shelter  from  light  and  heat ;  as,  a  large 
tree  shades  the  plants  under  its  branches;  shaded 
vegetables  rarely  come  to  perfection. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 

And  shade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overspread  with  darkness  or  obscurity ;  to 
obscure. 

Thou  ehad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Hilton. 

3.  To  shelter  ;  to  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  1  do  shade  my  head.  Shak. 

4.  To  cover  from  injury  ;  to  protect ;  to  screen. 

MUton. 

5.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken. 

6.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  color ;  as,  the  shad- 
ing pencil.  Milton. 

7.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure. 

SHAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Defended  from  the  rays  of  the 

sun  ;  darkened. 
SHaD'ER,  ir.     He  or  that  which  shades. 
SHADES,  7i.  pi.    The  lower  region   or  place  of  the 

dead.     Hence, 
2.  Deep  obscurity  ;  total  darkness. 
SHaD'I-LY,  ado.     Umbrageously. 
SHAD'I-NESS,  7i.     [from  shady.]     The  state  of  being 

shady ;    umbrageousness  ;    as,  the  shadiness  of  the 

forest. 
SHaD'ING,  ppr.    Sheltering  from  the  sun's  rays. 
SHAD'ING,  7i.    The  act  or  process  of  making  a  shade. 

Scott. 
SHAD'oW,  7i.     [Sax.  scadu,  sceadu.     See  Shade.] 

1.  Shade  within  defined  limits  ;  obscurity  or  dep- 
rivation of  ligh.,  apparent  on  a  plane,  and  repre- 
senting the  form  of  the  body  which  intercepts  the 
rays  of  light ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  man,  of  a  tree,  or 
a  tower.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  in  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  is  proof  of  its  sphericity. 

2.  Darkness  ;  shade  ;  obscurity. 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise.  Denham. 

3.  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts  the 
light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 

On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.  Spenser. 

4.  Obscure  place  ;  secluded  retreat. 

To  secret  shadows  I  retire.     [06s. J  Dryden. 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture.     [Obs.]  Peacham. 
[In  the  two  last  senses,  Shade  is  now  used.] 

6.  A  spirit;  a  ghost.     [Obs.] 

[In  this  sense,  Shade  is  now  used.] 

7.  In  painting,  the  representation  of  a  real 
shadow. 

8.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation  ;  opposed 
to  Substance. 

The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  dungs  to  come. — Heb.  x. 

9.  Inseparable  companion. 

Sin  and  her  shadow,  Death.  Milton. 

10.  Type  ;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed.  Milton. 

11.  Protection  ;  shelter ;  favor,    .tam.  iv.    Ps.  xci. 

12.  Slight  or  faint  appearance.     James  i. 

Shadow  of  death ;  terrible  darkness,  trouble,  or  death. 
Job  hi. 
SHAD'oW,  v.  t.    To  overspread  with  obscurity. 
The  warlike  elf  much  wondered  at  this  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground.         Spenser. 

[Shade  is  more  generally  used.] 

2.  To  cloud  ;  to  darken. 

The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burning  sun.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  cool ;  to  refresh  by  shade ;  or  to  shade. 

Flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters.  Sidney. 

4.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  screen. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  hough, 

And  heart  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  number  ol  our  host.     [  Unusual.]  Shak. 

5.  To  protect ;  to  screen  from  danger  ;  to  shroud. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war.  ShaJc. 

6.  To  mark  with  slight  gradations  of  color  or  light. 

Locke. 
[In  this  sense,  Shade  is  chiefly  used.] 

7.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors ;  as,  void  spaces 
deeply  shadowed.  Dryden. 

8.  To  represent  faintly  or  imperfectly. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  ./Eneas.  Dryden. 

9.  To  represent  typically.  The  healing  power  of 
the  brazen  serpent  shadowetk  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

[The  two  last  senses  are  in  use.  In  place  of  the 
others.  Shade  is  now  more  generally  used.] 

SHAD'OW-CaST-ING,  a.     Casting  a  shadow. 

SIIAD'(5W-£D,  pp.     Represented  imperfectly  or  typi- 
cally. 

SHAD'oW-GRaSS,  ti.    A  kind  of  grass  so  called. 

Johnson. 

SH  AD'oW-ING,  ppr.    Representing  by  faint  or  imper- 
fect resemblance. 

SHAD'OW-ING,  ?i.    Shade  or  gradation  of  light  and 
color.     [This  should  be  Shading.] 
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SHAD'oW-LESS,  a.     Having  no  shadow. 
SHAD'OW-Y,  o.     [Sax.  sceadwig.] 

1.  Full  of  shade  ;  dark  ;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods.  Shah. 

2.  Not  brightly  luminous  ;  faintly  light. 

More  pleasant  light, 
Shadowy  sets  oil' the  face  of  things.  Milton, 

3.  Faintly  representative;   typical,    as,    shadowy 
expiations.  Milton. 

4.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of  a  shadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  3in  and  Death.   Addison. 

5.  Dark  ;  obscure  ;  opaque. 

By  command  ere  yet  dim  Night 

Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws.  MUton. 

SHAD'oW- Y-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  shadowy  or 

unsubstantial. 
SHA'DRACH,  (-drak,)  71.     In  the  smelting  of  iron,  a 
mass  of  iron  on  which  the  operation  of  smelting  has 
failed  of  its  intended  effect.     [Local.] 
SHa'DY,  a.     [from  shade.]     Abounding  with  shade  or 
shades  ;  overspread  with  shade. 

And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.  Dryden. 

2.  Sheltered  from  the  glare  of  light  or  sultry  heat. 


SHAF'FLE,.  v.  i.     [See  Shuffle.]     To   hobble    or 

limp.     [JVoJ  771  use.] 
SHAF'FLER,  n.    A  hobbler ;  one  that  limps.     [JVol 

in  use.] 
SHAFT,  71.     [Sax.  sceaft ;  D.  and  G.  schaft;  Sw.  and 

Dan.  skaft;  L.  scapus ;  from  the  root  of  shape,  from 

setting,  or  shooting,  extending.] 

1.  An  arrow;  a  missile  weapon;  as,  the  archer 
and  the  shaft.  More. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow, 

With  vigor  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below.  Dryden. 

2.  In  mining,  a  pit  or  long,  narrow  opening  or  en- 
trance into  a  mine.  It  is  perpendicular  or  slightly 
inclined.  [This  may  possibly  be  a  different  word, 
as  in  German  it  is  written  schacht,  Dan.  skcegte.] 

3.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column  is  the  body 
of  it,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 

4.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney  is  that  part  of  it  which 
rises  above  the  roof.  Gwilt. 

5.  Any  thing  straight;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple 
and  many  other  things.  Peacham. 

6.  The  stem  or  stock  of  a  feather  or  quill. 

7.  The  pole  of  a  carriage,  sometimes  called 
Tongue  or  Neap.  The  thills  of  a  chaise  or  gig  are 
also  called  Shafts. 

8.  The  handle  of  a  weapon. 

Shaft,  or  white-shaft ;  a  species  of  Trochilus  or  hum- 
ming-bird, having  a  bill  twenty  lines  in  length,  and 
two  long  white  feathers  in  the  middle  of  its  tail. 

Encyc. 
SHAFT'ED,  a.    Having  a  handle  ;  a  term  in  heraldry, 

applied  to  a  spear-head. 
SHAFT'MENT,  77.     [Sax.  scaftmund.] 

A  span,  a  measure  of  about  six  inches.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Ray. 

SHAG,  71.     [Sax.  sceacga,  hair,  shag  ;  Dan.  skiag ;  Sw. 

skdgg,  the  beard,  a  brush,  &c.    In  Eth.  W  T 
a  hair  cloth.] 

1.  Coarse  hair  or  nap,  or  rough,  woolly  hair. 
True  Witney  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn.  Gay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth  having  a  long,  coarse  nap. 

3.  In  ornithology,  an  aquatic  fowl,  the  green  cor- 
morant or  crested" cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  cristatus. 

P.  Cyc. 
SHAG,  a.     Hairy ;  shaggy.  Shak. 

SHAG,  i).  t.    To  make  rough  or  hairy. 

Sliag  the  green  zone  that  bounds  the  boreal  skies.    J.  Barlow. 
2.  To  make  rough  or  shaggy ;  to  deform. 

Thomson. 
SHAG'BARK,  77.      The  popular  name  of  a  kind  of 
hickory,  the  caria  squamosa,  from  its  shaggy  bark  ; 
also  called  Shellbark.  Sylo.  Mm. 

SHAG'GED, 
SHAG'GY, 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin.  Dryden. 

2.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  as,  the  shaggy  tops  of  bills. 

Milton, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders.    Addison. 
SHAG'GI-NESS,      )  n.    The  state  of  being  shaggy  , 
SHAG'GED-NESS,  J       roughness,    with   long,   loose 
hair  or  wool. 

SHA-GREEN',  71.     [Pers.  (Sj.Km>  sagri,  the  skin  of  a 

horse  or  an  ass,  &c,  dressed.] 

A  kind  of  leather,  prepared  skins  of  horses,  asses, 
mules,  &c,  and  grained  so  as  to  be  covered  with 
small  round  pimples  or  granulations.  The  skin  is 
steeped  in  water,  scraped,  and  stretched  on  a  frame  ; 
small  seeds  are  forced  into  it;  it  is  then  dried,  and 
the  seeds  are  shaken  out,  leaving  the  surface  in- 
dented. The  skin  is  afterward  polished,  soaked, 
and   dyed.     Shagreen  is  prepared   at  Astrachan  in 


shaky, 


Rough  with  long  hair  or  wool. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK 
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*See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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Russia,  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  &x.,  and  is 
mucli  used  for  covering  small  cases  ami  boxes). 

P.  Ci/c.     Ure. 

SHAGREEN',        (  a.     Made  of  the  leather  called 

SHA-GttEEN'KD,  j       Shagreen. 

SHAGREEN',  for  Charms.     [See  Chagrin.] 

SHa.II.  ii.  The  title  given  by  European  writers  to  the 
k.ng  or  monarch  of  1'ersia.  Brandt. 

SIIAIK,  1.      See  Sheik. 

SHAIL,  v.  t.   To  walk  sidewise.    [Low,  and  not  in  use.] 

U  Estrange. 
[This  wont  is  probably  the  G.  schiclcn,  Dun.  skie- 
ler,  to  squint] 

SHAKE,  v.  I.;  prct.  Shook;  pp.  Shaken.  [Sax. 
sceacan,  to  shake,  also  to  flee,  to  depart,  to  withdraw  ; 
Sw.  skaka;  D.  schohken,  to  shake,  to  jolt,  to  heap  ; 
scliok,  a  shock,  jolt,  or  bounce  ;  W.  ysgegiaw,  to 
shake  by  seizing  one  by  the  throat;  cegiaw,  to  choke, 
from  e(g,  a  choking,  the  mouth,  an  entrance.  If  the 
Welsh  gives  the  true  origin  of  this  word,  it  is  re- 
markably expressive,  and  characteristic  of  rough 
manners.  I  am  not  confident  that  the  Welsh  and 
Saxon  are  from  a  common  stock.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  vibrations;  to 
move  rapidly  one  way  and  the  other;  to  agitate;  as, 
the  wind  shakes  a  tree  ;  an  earthquake  shukes  the 
hills  or  the  earth. 

1  eftoot  my  lap,  ami  said,  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from  b'ta 


lie 


eh. 


He  shook  the  s.iereil  honors  ol'  his  head.  Dryden. 

As  a  tig-lree  cusleth  h-r  untimely  fruit,  when  it  is  shaken  by  a 
mighty  wind.  —  Rev.  vi. 

2.  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heaven's  basis.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  to  shiver ;  as,  an  ague  shakes  the 
whole  frame. 

4.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motion. 

Macbeth  is  ripe  for  shaking.  Shak. 

[But  see  Shake  off,  which  is  generally  used.] 

5.  To  throw  away  ;  to  drive  off. 

'Tis  our  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age.  Shak. 

[See  Shake  off.\ 

6.  To  move  from  firmness  ;  to  weaken  the  stability 
of;  to  endanger  ;  to  threaten  to  overthrow.  Nothing 
should  shake  our  belief  in  the  being  and  perfections 
of  God,  and  in  our  own  accountableness. 

7.  To  cause  trfwaver  or  doubt ;  to  impair  the  res- 
olution of;  to  depress  the  courage  of. 

That  ye  be  nut  soan  shaken  in  mind.  — 2  Thess.  it. 

8.  To  trill  ;  as,  to  shake  a  note  in  music. 

To  shake  hands  ;  sometimes,  to  unite  with  ;  to  agree 
or  contract  with  ;  more  generally,  to  take  leave  of, 
from  the  practice  of  shaking  hands  at  meeting  and 
parting.  Shak.     K.  Charles. 

To  shake  off:  to  drive  off;  to  throw  off  or  down  by 
violence  ;  as,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  feet;  also, 
to  rid  one's  self;  to  free  from;  to  divest  of;  as,  to 
shake  o/f  disease  or  grief;  to  shake  off  troublesome  de- 
pendents. Addison. 
SHAKE,  d.  i.  To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibra- 
tory motion  ;  as,  a  tree  shakes  with  the  wind  ;  the 
house  shakes  in  a  tempest. 

Tile  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.— -Is.  xxiv. 

2.  To  tremble  ;  to  shiver;  to  quake;  as,  a.  man 
shakes  in  an  ague;  or  he  shakes  with  cold,  or  With 
terror. 

3.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wl.eels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook-  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne 'itself  of  God.  Milton. 

SHAKE,  v.  Concussion;  a  vacillating  or  wavering 
motion  ;  a  rapid  motion  one  way  and  the  other  ; 
agitation. 


2.  A  trembling  or  shivering;  agitation. 

3.  A  motion  of  hands  clasped. 

Our  salutations  were   very  hearty  on   both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  ol*  the  html.  Addison. 

4.  In  music,  a  trill  ;  a  rapid  reiteration  of  two  notes 
mmprehendingiin  interval  not  greater  than  one  whole 
tone,  nor  less  than  a  semitone.  Busby. 

5.  A  fissure  or  rent  in  timber  caused  by  its  being 
dried  too  suddenly.  Qioilt. 

SHAKE'DOWN,  w.  A  temporary  substitute  fora  bed, 
as  on  chairs,  or  on  the  floor  ;  derived,  perhaps,  orig- 
inally from  the  shaking  down  of  straw  for  this  pur- 
pose. England. 
PHAK'.EN,  (shak'n,)  pp  Impelled  with  a  vacillating 
motion  ;  agitated. 

2.  a.  Cracked  or  split ;  as,  shaken  timber.  [See 
Shaky.] 

Nor  is  the  wood  shalcen  or  twisted,  oa  those  about  Cap°town. 

Barrow. 

SHAK'ER,  n.     A  person  or  thing  that  shakes  or  agi- 
tates ;  as,  the  shaker  of  the  earth.  Pope. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  Shakers  is  the  name  given 
to  a  very  singular  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from 
the  agitations  or  movements  in  dancing  which  char- 
acterize their  worship. 
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SHAK'ING,  ppr.     Impelling   to  a  wavering  motion  ; 

causing  to  vacillate  or  waver  ;  agitating. 
2.  Trembling;  shivering;  quaking. 
SHAK'ING,   it.     The  act  of   shaking  or  agitating; 

brandishing.    Job  xli. 

2.  Concussion.  Harmar. 

3.  A  trembling  or  shivering.  Waller. 
SHAK'O,  ».     A  military  cap. 

SHA'KY,  a.     A  term  applied  to  timber  when  naturally 

full  of  slits  or  clefts.  Gioilt. 

SHALE,  o.t.     To  peel.     [JYot  in  use.]     [Sec  Smell.] 
SHALE,   ».     [G.   sehalc;    a  different   oithography  of 
Schell,  but  not  in  use.     See  Schell.] 

1.  A  shell  or  husk.  Shak. 

2.  In  geology,  a  fine-grained  rock,  having  a  slaty 
structure.  Dana. 

SHALL,  v.  i.  verb  auxiliary,  pret.  Should.  [Sax. 
seculan,  scylan,  to  be  obliged.  It  coincides  in  signifi- 
cation nearly  with  ought,  it  is  a  duty,  it  is  necessary  ; 
D.  :«/,  ml;  G.soll;  Sw.  skota, pret. skulk ;  Dtut.skal, 
sknlle,  skulde.  The  German  and  Dutch  have  lust  the 
palat:il  letter  of  the  verb  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  deriv- 
ative G.  schuld,  guilt,  fault,  culpability,  debt  ;  D. 
schuld,  id. ;  Sw.  skald,  Dan.  skyld,  debt,  fault,  guilt, 
sktjldcr,  to  ovye  ;  Sax.  scyld,  debt,  offense,  L.  scc- 
lus.  The  literal  sense  is,  to  hold  or  be  held,  hence 
to  owe,  and  hence  the  sense  of  guilt,  a  being  held, 
b  und,  or  liable  to  justice  and  punishment.  In  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  sehulden,  skyld,  are  used  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  as  "  forgive  us  on r  debts,"  but  neither 
d-bt  nor  trespass  expresses  the  exact  idea,  which  in- 
cludes sin  or  crime,  and  liability  to  punishment. 
The  word  seems  to  he  allied  in  origin  to  dull,  L.  cal- 
ico, to  be  able,  to  know.  (See  Skill.)  Shall  is  de- 
fective, having  no  infinitive,  imperative,  or  partici- 
ple. It  ought  to  be  written  shal,  as  the  original  has 
one  I  only,  and  it  has  one  only  in  shall  and  should.] 

1.  Shall  is  primarily  in  the  present  tense,  and  in 
our  mother  tongue  was  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive, like  other  verbs,  "Ic  sceat  fram  the  beon 
gcfullml,"  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee.  Matt,  iii. 
"/c  nu  sceal  singan  saTCXiidas,"  I  must  now  sing 
mournful  songs.  Boethius. 

We  still  use"  shall  and  should  before  another  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  without  the  sign  to;  but  the  significa- 
tion of  shall  is  considerably  deflected  from  its  primi- 
tive sense.  It  is  now  treated  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to 
other  verbs,  serving  to  form  some  of  the  tenses.  In 
the  present  tense,  shall,  before  a  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
forms  the  future  tense  ;  but  its  force  and  effect  are 
different  with  the  different  persons  or  personal  pro- 
nouns. Thus,  in  the  first  person,  shall  simply  fore- 
tells or  declares  what  will  take  place  ;  as,  [  or  we 
shall  ride  to  town  on  Monday.  This  declaration  sim- 
ply informs  another  of  a  fact  that  is  to  take  place. 
The  sense  of  shall  here  is  changed  from  an  expres- 
sion of  need  or  duty,  to  that  of  previous  statement  or 
information,  grounded  on  intention  or  resolution. 
When  uttered  with  emphasis,  "  I  shall  go,"  it  ex- 
presses firm  determination,  but  not  a  promise. 

2.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  shall,  implies  a 
promise,  command,  or  determination.  "You  shall 
receive  your  wages,''  "  he  shall  receive  his  wages," 
imply  that  you  or  he  ought  to  receive  them  ;  but 
usage  gives  to  these  phrases  the  force  of  a -promise  in 
the  person  uttering  them. 

YVhen  shall  is  uttered  with  emphasis  in  such 
phrases,  it  expresses  determination  in  tile  speaker, 
and  implies  an  authority  to  enforce  the  act.  "  Do 
you  refuse  to  go  ?  Does  lie  refuse  to  go  ?  But  you 
or  he  shall  go." 

3.  Shall  I  go,  shall  he  go,  interrogatively,  asks  for 
permission  or  direction.  But  shall  you  go,  asks  for 
information  of  another's  intention. 

4.  But  after  another  verb,  shall,  in  the  third  person, 
simply  foretells.  He  says  that  he  shall  leave  town 
to-morrow.  So  also  in  the  second  person  ;  you  say- 
that  you  shall  ride  to-niorrow. 

5.  After  if,  and  some  verbs  which  express  condi- 
tion or  supposition,  shall,  in  all  the  persons,  simply 
foretells 

I  shall  say,  or  we  shall  say 

say,  ye  or  you  shall  say, 
they  shall  say. 

6.  Should,  in  the  first  person,  implies  a  conditional 
event.  "  I  should  have  written  a  letter  yesterday, 
had  I  not  been  interrupted."  Or  it  expresses  obliga- 
tion, and  that  in  all  the  persons. 

I  should,  J  have   paid   the  bill  on  demand  ;  it 

Thou  shouldst,  f  was  my  duty,  your  duty,  his  duty 
He  should,  C  to  pay  the  bill  on  demand,  but  it 
You  should,        j  was  not  pajd. 

7.  Should,  though  properly  the  past  tense  of  shall, 
is  often  used  to  express  a  contingent  fufure  event ; 
as,  if  it  should  rain  to-morrow  ;  if  you  should  go  to 
London  next  week  ;  if  he  should  arrive  within  a 
month.  In  like  manner  after  though,  grant,  admit, 
allow. 

SH  AL-LOON',  7t.  [Said  to  he  from  Chalons, in  France  ; 
Sp.  chaleon  ;  Fr.  ras  de  Chalons.] 

A  slight,  woolen  stuff.  Sici,ft. 

SHAL'LOP,  n.  [Fr.  ehaloupe:  Sp.  and  Port,  cllalupa  ; 
G.  schaluppe.  This  word  is  changed  into  sloop;  but 
the  two  words  have  now  different  significations.] 


r  I  shall  sav,  or 

If  \  Thou  shalt  sa; 

(  He  shall  say,  i 
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«A  sort  of  large  boat  with  two  masts,  and  usually 
rigged  like  a  schooner.  Mar.  Dirt. 

S1IAL-LOT',  ii.  An  eschalot,  Allium  ascalonicuin,  a 
bulbous  plant  resembling  the  garlic.  [See  Esch- 
alot.] 

SUA  L'LdW,  a.  [from  shoal,  Sax.  sceol,  a  crowd,  or 
rather  srytf,  a  shelf.  J    ' 

1.  Not  deep  ;  having  little  depth  ;  shoal;  as,  shal- 
low water ;  a  sliallaw  stream  ;  a  shallow  brook. 

Drijden. 

2.  Not  deep  ;  not  entering  far  into  the  eartii  ;  as,  a 
shallow  furrow  ;  a  shallow  trend.'.  Drijdrn. 

3.  Not  intellectually  deep  ;  not  profound  ;  n;  t  pen- 
etrating deeply  into  abstruse  subjects;  superficial; 
as,  a  shallow  mind  or  understanding  ;  shallow  skill. 

De-p  versed  in  books,  and  shallots  in  himself,  Milton. 

4.  Slight  ;  not  deep  ;  as,  a  shallow  sound.    Bacon. 
SHAL'LoW,  7i.     A  shoal  ;    a  shelf;   a  flat  ;   a  sand- 
bank ;  any  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  upon  shallows  of 

gravel.  Bacon. 

Dashed  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand.  Dryden. 

SHAL'LOW,  v.  t.     To  make  shallow.     [Little  used.] 

Herbert. 

SHAL'LoW-BRAIN -ED,  a.  Weak  in  intellect ;  fool- 
ish ;  empty-headed.  South. 

SHAL'LoW-LY,  ado.     With  little  depth.        Carew. 
2.  Superficially;  simply  ;  without  depth  of  thought 
or  judgment ;  not  wisely.  Shak. 

SHAL'LOW-NESS,  it.     Want  of  depth  ;  small  depth  ; 
as,  the  shallowness  of  water,  of  a  river,  of  a  stream. 
2.  Superficialness  of  intellect ;  want  of  power  to 
enter  deeply  into  subjects  ;  emptiness  ;  silliness. 

SIIAL'LOW-SEARCH'ING,  (serch'ing,)  a.  Search- 
ing superficially.  Milton. 

SHALM,    I  ,  ,  ,  I  rc.     [Gr.  schalmcic,  from  schal- 

SHAWfVi,  ,  (shawm>>  j      ,cn,  to  sound.] 

A  wind  instrument  of  music,  much  like  the  clar- 
ionet in  form.      [JYot  used,]         Knolles.     Fosbrokc. 

SIIA-LoTE'.  ii.  The  French  cchalotc  anglicised  ;  a 
bulbous  plant  resembling  tlte  garlic.  [See  Eschalot.] 

SIIAL'SToNE,  ii.  [G.  sc/tale,a  scale,  and  stone,  G. 
stein.]     See  Tabular  Scar. 

SHALT;  the  second  person  singular  of  Shall;  as, thou 
shall  not  steal. 

SHA'LY,  a.     Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  shale. 

SHAM,  ii.  [W.  siom,  vacuity,  void,  balk,  disappoint- 
ment.] 

That  which  deceives  expectation  ;  any  trick,  fraud, 
or  device  that  deludes  ami  disappoints;  delusion; 
imposture.     [JYot  an  elegant  word.] 

Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.  Addison. 

SHAM,  a.     False:  counterfeit;  pretended;  as,  a  sham 

fight. 
SHAM,  o.  t.     [W.  s!077ii,  to  balk  or  disappoint.] 

1.  To  deceive  expectation;  to  trick  ;  to  cheat ;  to 
delude  with  false  pretenses. 

They  find  themselves  fooled  and  shammed  into  conviction. 
"[Not  elegant.]  V Estrange. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition.    IS  Estrange. 
To  sham  Abraham;  to  feign  sickness  or  infirmity. 

[Pee  Abraham   Men.]  Goldsmith. 

SHAM,  71.  i.     To  make  false  pretenses.  Prior. 

SHAM'AN,  7i.  A  priest,  wizard,  or  conjurer,  among 
the  Oatiaks  or  other  idolatrous  tribes  of  the  Finnish 
race.  Brando. 

SHA.M'AN-ISM,  n.  The  idolatrous  worship  or  re- 
ligion of  the  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  and  other  Fin- 
nish tribes. 

SHAM'ISLE.t).  i.  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily, 
as  if  the  knees  were  weak.  Forbtj. 

SHAM'BLES,  (-biz,)  ii.  pi.  [Sax.  seami.1,  L.scamnum,a 
bench,  It.  scanno,  Sp.  cscaho  ;  from  L.  scaudo.] 

1.  The  place  where  butcher's  meat  is  sold  ;  a  fiesh- 
markct.  .  I  Cor.  x. 

2.  In  mining,  a  niche  or  shelf  left  at  suitable  dis- 
tances to  receive  the  ore  which  is  thrown  from  one 
to  another,  and  thus  raised  to  the  top. 

SHAM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  [from  scalable,  scumbling.] 
Moving  with  an  awkward,  irregular,  clumsy  pace  ; 
as,  a  shambling  trot ;  shambling  legs.  Smith. 

SHAM'BLING,  n.  An  awkward,  clumsy,  irregular 
pace  or  gait. 

SHAME,  ii.     [Sax,  senma,  sccam,  sceom ;  G.  scham;  D. 

schaamen;  Sw.  and   Dan.   sham.     Qu.  Ar.  joZOi* 

ehashama,  with  a  prefix,  to  cause  shame,  to  blush,  to 
reverence.    Class  Sm,  No.  48.J 

1.  A  painful  sensation  excited  by  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  of  having  done  something  which  injures 
reputation  :  or  by  the  exposure  of  that  which  nature  or 
modesty  prompts  us  to  conceal.  Shame  is  particu- 
larly excited  by  the  disclosure  of  actions  which,  in 
the  view  of  men,  are  mean  and  degrading.  Hence, 
it  is  often  or  always  manifested  by  a  downcast  look 
or  by  blushes,  called  confusion  efface. 

Hide,  for  sAttnw, 
Romans-,  your  irrantlsires'  image*, 

That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.  Drv^tn. 

Shame  prevails  when  reason  is  detent  ■".  Randilcr. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame  ;  that  which 
brings  reproach,  and  degrades  a   person  in  the  esti- 
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mation  of  others.    Tlius  an  idol  is  called  a  skame. 
Hos.  ix. 

Guides,  who  are  the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

3.  Reproach  ;  ignominy  ;  derision  ;  contempt. 
Ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen. —  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

4.  The  parts  which  modesty  requires  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

5.  Dishonor  ;  disgrace.     Prov.  ix. 

SHAME,  v.  t.  To  make  ashamed  ,  to  excite  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  or  of  doing  something  derogatory 
to  reputation  ;  to  cause  to  blush. 

W!io  shames  a  scribbler,  breaks  a  cobweb  through.  Pope. 

I  write  not  these  things  to  siiame  you. —  t  Cor.  IT. 

2.  To  disgrace. 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mock  at. 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.  —  Ps.  xiv. 
SHAME,  c.  i.     To  be  ashamed. 

To  its  trunk  authors  give  such  a  magnitude  as  I  shame  to  repeat. 

Ralegh. 

[This  verb,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  used  intransi- 
tively.] 
SHXM'£D,  pp.     Marie  ashamed. 
SHAME'FaC-BD,  (-fiste,)  a.    [Lye  supposes  this  to 
be  a  corruption   of  Sax.  scam-fiest,  shame-fast,  held 
or  restrained  by  shame.] 

Bashful ;  easily  confused  or  put  out  of  counte- 
nance.    A  man  may  be  shamefaced  to  excess. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing,  shamefaced  spirit.  Shale. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people's  praise.    Dryden. 
SH  A  METAC-.ED-LY,  (-taste-,)  adv.     Bashfully  ;  with 

excessive  modesty.  Woolton. 

SHAME'FAC-.ED-NESS,   (-fSste-,)   n.      Bashfulness; 

excess  of  modesty.  Dryden. 

SHAME'FUL,   a.      [shame   and   full.]      That    brings 
shame  or  disgrace  ;  scandalous;  disgraceful  ;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation.     It  expresses  less  titan  Infamous 
and  Ignominious. 
His  naval  prepara 
and  shameful 

2.  Indecent ;  raising  shame  in  others. 

Phcehus  living  so  most  shameful  sight.  Spenser. 

SHAME'FUL-LY,  ado.  Disgracefully;  in  a  manner 
to  bring  reproach.  He  shamefully  deserted  his 
friend. 

2.  With  indignity  or  indecency;  in  a  manner  that 
may  cause  shame. 

How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment  !  Spenser. 

SHAME'FyL-NESS,  n.     Disgracefulness.     Johnson. 
SHAME'LESS,   a.      [shame   and    less.]      Destitute  of 

shame;  wanting  modesty  ;  impudent;  brazen-faced  ; 

immodest;  audacious;  insensible  to  disgrace. 

Such  shameless  birds  we  have.  Pope. 

2.  Done  without  shame  ;  indicating  want  of  shaine  ; 
as,  a  s/iamrlrss  denial  of  truth. 

SHAME'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  shame  ;  impudent- 
ly ;  as,  a  man  shamelesshj  wicked.  Hale. 

SHAME'LESS-NESS,  n.  Destitution  of  shaine  ; 
want  of  sensibility  to  disgrace  or  dishonor  ;  impu- 
dence. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  his  crime,  but  adds  shamelessness   to 
shame,  has  nothing  left  to  restore  him  to  virtue.     Taylor. 

SHAM'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  ashamed  ;  that  which 
confounds. 

SHAM'-FTGHT,  n.  A  pretended  fight  or  engage- 
ment. 

SHXM'ING,  ppr.  Making  ashamed  ;  causing  to 
blush  ;  confounding. 

SHAiM'MEU,  n.  [from  sham.]  One  that  shams;  an 
impostor.     [Low.] 

SHAM'MY,  ?i.  [Fr.  chamois;  It.  camozta;  Sp.  gamu- 
la  :  Port,  game  ;  from  Sp.  gama,  a  doe,  or  its  root ; 
W.  gavyr,  a  goat;  Corn,  and  Ir.  gavar.] 

1.  A  species  of  Antelope,  the  Antilope  Rupicapra. 
[See  Chamois.] 

2.  A  kh.ri  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  this 
animal,  ft  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned,  and  much  es- 
teemed for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  the  quality  of 
bearing  soap  without  damage.  A  great  part  of  the 
leather  which  bears  this  name  is  counterfeit;  being 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep.  Encyc. 

This  word  has  also  been  written  Shamoy  and 
Shamois.     [See  Chamois.] 

SHAM-POO',  )  v.  t.     [Oriental  ?]     To  rub  and  percuss 

CHAM-POO',  (  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  flex  ami  extend  the  limbs  and 
ruck  the  joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO' ED,  /.•;.•.  Rubbed,  percussed,  &.C.,  in  con- 
nection wish  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO'ING,  ppr.  Rubbing  and  percussing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  hody,  at  the  same  time  flexing 
and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking  the  joints,  in 
connection  with  the  hot  bath. 

SHAM-POO'ING.  ).•.  The  act  or  practice  of  knead- 
ing, rubbing,  and  working  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
after  bathing.  What  is  now  popularly  called  sham- 
pooing, was  anciently  called  tripsis,  and  it  is  still  so 
railed  technically. 
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SHAM'ROCK,  ft.  The  Irish  name  for  a  three-leafed 
plant,  the  Oxalis  Acetosella,  or  common  Wood- 
Sorrel.  It  has  been  often  supposed  to  be  the  Trifoli- 
um  repens,  white  trefoil  or  white  clover. 

Journal  of  Royal  Institute.     P.  Cyc.     Brande. 

SHANK,  n.  [Sax.  scanc,  sccanc ;  G.  anil  D.  schenkel ; 
Sw.  shank.] 

1.  The  whole  joint  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 
In  a  horse,  the  part  of  the  fore  leg  between  the  knee 
and  the  footlock. 

2.  The  tibia  or  large  bone  of  the  leg  ;  as,  crooked 
shanks. 

3.  The  long  part  of  an  instrument;  as,  the  shank 
of  a  key.  Moron. 

The  beam  or  shaft  of  an  anchor,  having  the  ring 
at  one  end  and  the  arms  at  the  other.  Totten. 

4.  The  space  between  two  channels  of  the  Doric 
triglyph.  Qwilt. 

5.  A  plant,  (Bryonia.)  Johnson. 
SHANK'ED,  (shankt,)  a.    Having  a  shank 
SHANK'ER,  71.     [from  Fr.  chancre.] 

A  primary,  syphilitic  ulcer,  always  occasioned  by 
the  application  of  the  specific  secretion  from  another 
primary  syphilitic  ulcer.  It  is  always  the  first  mani- 
festation of  true  and  regular  syphilis.  [See  Chan- 
cre.] 

SHANK'LIN  SAND,  n.  A  sandstone  with  other  as- 
sociated deposits,  constituting  the  lower  part  of  the 
cretaceous  formation.  Mantell. 

SHANK'-PAINT-ER,  7t.  With  seamen,  a  short  rope 
and  chain  which  sustains  the  shank  and  flukes  of  an 
anchor  against  the  ship's  side,  as  the  stopper  fastens 
the  ring  and  stock  to  the  cat-head.  Totten. 

SHAN'SORIT,  7i.  The  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language 
of  Hindoostan.     [See  Sanscrit.] 

SHAN'TY,  for  Janty.  Gay  ;  showy.  [JVot  in  use,  or 
heal] 

SHAN'TY,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  Ir.  scan,  old,  and  tig, 
a  house.] 

A  hut,  or  mean  dwelling. 

SHAPE,  v.  U  ;  pret.  Shaped  ;  pp.  Shaped  or  Shapen. 
[Sax.  sccapian,  sceppan,  scipan,  or  scypjian,  to  form,  to 
create  ;  Sw.  skapa ;  Dan.  skater ;  G.  schaffen,  to  cre- 
ate, to  make  or  get,  to  procure,  furnish,  or  supply  ; 
D.  scheppen,  schajfciL :  Sans,  shufana.  The  Sw.  has 
skaffa,  to  provide,  and  the  Dan.  skaffcr.] 

1.  To  form  or  create. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity. —  Ps.  Ii. 

2.  To  mold  or  make  into  a  particular  form  ;  to  give 
form  or  figure  to  ;  as,  to  shape  a  garment. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face.       Prior. 

3.  To  mold  ;  to  cast ;  to  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to 
adapt  to  a  purpose.  He  shapes  his  plans  or  designs 
to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

4.  To  direct ;  as,  to  shape  a  course.         Denham. 

5.  To  image;  to  conceive. 

Oft  my  Jealousy 
ShapiM  faults  that  are  not.  Shale. 

SHAPE,  v.  i.    To  square  ;  to  suit ;  to  be  adjusted. 

Sliak. 
SHAPE,  n.     Form  or  figure  as  constituted  by  lines  and 

angles  ;  as,  the  shape  of  a  horse  or  a  tree  ;  the  shape 

of  the  head,  hand,  or  foot. 

2.  External  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  ShaJc. 

3.  The  form  of  the  trunk  of  the  human  body;  as, 
a  clumsy  shape;  an  elegant  shape. 

4.  A  being  as  endowed  with  form. 

Before  the  gates  [here  sal, 
On  either  side,  a  formidable  sliape.  Milton. 

5.  Idea  ;  pattern.  Milton. 

6.  Form.  This  application  comes  before  the  legis- 
lature in  the  shape  of  a  memorial. 

7.  Manner. 

SHAPED,  (shapt,)     )  pp.      Formed;    molded;    cast; 

SHAP'EN,  (shap'n,)  )      conceived. 

SHAPE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  regular  form  ;  wanting 
symmetry  of  dimensions  ;  as,  deformed  and  shape- 
less. Shak. 
The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipice.              *  Pope. 

SHAPE'LESS-NESS,  77.     Destitution  of  regular  form. 

SHaPE'LI-NESS,  7i.  [from  shapely.]  Beauty  or  pro- 
portion of  form.     [Little  used,] 

SHAPE'LY,  a.  [from  shape.]  Well-formed;  having 
a  regular  shape  ;  symmetrical.  Warton. 

SIIAPE'SMITH,  7t.  [shaj  c  and  smith.]  One  that  un- 
dertakes to  improve  the  form  of  the  body.  [In  bur- 
lesque.] Garth. 

SHAP'ING,  ppr.  Forming;  molding;  casting;  con- 
ceiving ;  giving  form. 

SHAP'ING,  re.    The  act  of  forming  a  shape. 

Coleridge. 

SHARD,  n.  [Sax.  sccard,  from  scearan,  to  shear,  to 
separate.] 

1.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of 
any  brittle  substance.     [OAs.]  Shak. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail.  Gower. 

3.  A  plant,  (chard.)  Dryden. 

4.  A  frith  or  strait ;  as,  a  perilous  shard.  Speitser 

5.  A  gap. 

6.  A  fish. 
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SHARD'BoRNE,   a.     [shard  and    borne.]     Bome  on 
sharded  wings,  like  the  beetle.  Shak. 

[Some,  says  Halliwell,  are  of  opinion,  that  Shak- 
speare  wrote  the  word  shard-born,  i.  e.,  born  among 
shards  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  later  lexicog- 
raphers adopts  this   opinion.  —  Ed.] 

SHARD'ED,  a.    Having  wings  sheathed  with  a  hard 
case  ;  as,  the  sharded  beetle.        Todd,  from  Gower. 

SHARE,  n.     [Sax.  sccar,  sceura,  from  scearan,  to  shear; 
VV.  ysgar,  which  is  a  compound.] 

1.  A  part ;  a  portion  ;  a  quantity  ;  as,  a  small  share 
of  prudence  or  good  sense. 

2.  A  part  or  portion  of  a  thing  owned  by  a  number 
in  common ;  that  part  of  an  undivided  interest 
which  belongs  to  each  proprietor  ;  as,  a  ship  owned 
in  ten  sltares;  a  Tontine  building  owned  in  a  hun- 
dred shares. 

3.  The  part  of  a  thing  allotted  or  distributed  to 
each  individual  of  a  number ;  dividend ;  separate 
portion.  Each  heir  has  received  his  share  of  the 
estate. 

4.  A  part  belonging  to  one ;  portion  possessed. 

Nor  I  without  my  sluxre  of  fame.  '    Dryden. 

5.  A  part  contributed.  He  bears  his  share  of  the 
burden. 

6.  The  broad  iron  or  blade  of  a  plow  which  cuts 
the  ground,  or  furrow-slice.  Mortimer. 

To  go  shares  ;  to  partake  ;  to  be  equally  concerned. 
L^  Estrange. 
SHARE,  v.  t.     [Sax.   scearan,  scyran;   but   we   have 
shear  directly  from  this  verb,  and  share  seems  to  be 
from  the  noun  ;  W.  ysgariaw.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  part  among  two  or  more. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my  cluldren  and  a 

stranger.  Swift. 

And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart.  Dryden. 

2.  To  partake  or  enjoy  with  others  ;  to  seize  and 
possess  jointly  or  in  common. 

Great  Jove  with  Cesar  shares  his  sovereign  sway.  Milton. 

While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.  Milton. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  shear.     [Not  now  in  use.] 

And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.  Dryden. 

SHARE,  v.  i.     To  have  part. 


SHaRE'-BoNE,  71.     The  os  pubis,  a  bone  placed  at 

the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  pervis.  Forsyth. 

SHAR'£D,  pp.     Held  or  enjoyed  with  another  or  oth- 
ers ;  divided  ;  distributed  in  shares. 
SHARE'HOLD-ER,  71.     [sltare  and  holder.]     One  that 
holds  or  owns  a  share  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 
One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,  who  was  a  principal  share- 
holder in  Ihe  company,  died.  Med.  Repot. 

SHAR'ER,  7i.  A  partaker  ;  one  that  participates  any 
thing  with  another;  one  who  enjoys  or  suffers  in 
common  with  another  or  others  ;  as,  a  sharer  in 
another's  good  fortune  ;  a  sharer  in  the  toils  of  war ; 
a  sharer  in  a  lady's  affections. 

SHAR'ING,  ]ipr.  Partaking;  having  a  part  with 
another  ;  enjoying  or  suffering  with  others. 

SHA  R'ING,  71.     Participation. 

SHARK,  71.*  [L.  r.archarias;  Gr.  teapxaptac,  from 
Kapxapoc,  sharp  ;  Corn,  skarkias.] 

*1.  The  name  commonly  given  to  many,  and  some- 
times indiscriminately  to  all  the  voracious  cartilagin- 
ous" fishes  of  the  family  Squalido?,  (genus  Squalus, 
Linn.,)  comprehending  numerous  genera,  as  Carcha- 
rias,  Scyllium,  &c.  The  body  is  oblong  and  taper- 
ing; the  skin  rough  and  destitute  of  scales;  the 
teeth  are  arranged  in  several  rows,  cne  within 
another,  and  are  usually  long,  sharp,  and  triangular, 
with  projections  or  serratures  on  the  sides.  The 
white  shark,  Carcharias  vulgaris,  one  of  the  largest 
species,  attains  the  length  of  twenty-five  feet. 

P.  Cyc.     Jardinc's  JVai.  Lib. 

2.  A  greedy,  artful  fellow  ;  one  who  fills  his  pock- 
ets by  sly  tricks.     [Low.]  South. 

3.  Trick  ;  fraud;  petty  rapine;  as,  to  live  upon 
the  shark.     [Little  used.]  South. 

4.  In  JYew  England,  one  that  lives  by  shifts,  con- 
trivance, or  stratagem. 

SHARK,  v.  t.  To  pick  up  hastily,  slily,  or  in  small 
quantities.     [Lmo.]  Shak. 

SHARK,  7).  7.  To  play  the  petty  thief;  or  rather,  to 
live  by  shifts  and  petty  stratagems.  [In  A'cw  Eng- 
land, the  common  pronunciation  is  shurk,  but  the 
word  rarely  implies  fraud.] 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  trick.     [Z,o70.]  Jlinsworih. 

3.  To  fawn  upon  for  a  dinner ;  to  beg.    Johnson. 
To  shark  out ;  to  slip  out  or  escape  by  low  artifices. 

[  Vulgar.] 

SHARK'Ell,  71.  One  that  lives  by  sharking  ;  an  artful 
fellow.  Wotton. 

SHARK'ING,  ppr-  Picking  up  in  haste  ;  living  by 
pettv  rapine,  or  bv  shifts  and  devices. 

SHARK'ING,  71.     Petty  rapine  ;  trick.  Wcstfield. 

2.  The  seeking  of  a  livelihood  by  shifts  and  de- 
vices. 

SHARP,  a.  [Sax.  sccarp ;  D.  scherp  ;  G.  scharf;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  sharp  ;  Turk,  scerp  :  probably  from  the  root 
of  shear,  shire,  short ;  the  radical  letters  being  O  or 
Gr.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT— METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


'  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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1.  Having  a  very  thin  edge  or  fine  point ;  keen  ; 
acute  ;  not  blunt.  Thus  we  say,  a  sharp  knife,  or  a 
sharp  needle.  A  sharp  edge  easily  severs  a  sub- 
stance ;  a  sharp  point  is  easily  made  to  penetrate  it. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  obtuse; 
as,  a  hill  terminates  in  a  sharp  peak,  or  a  sharp  ridge. 

3.  Forming  an  acute  or  too  small  angle  at  the  ridge  ; 
as,  a  sharp  roof. 

4.  Acute  of  mind  ;  quick  to  discern  ordistinguish ; 
penetrating  ;  ready  at  invention  ;  witty  ;  ingenious. 

Nothing  makes  men  sharper  than  want.  Addison. 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the   material  world,  wherein  the 
sharpest  philosophers  have  not  yet  obtained  clear  ideas. 
'        r  Watte. 

5.  Being  of  quick  or  nice  perception ;  applied  to 
the  senses  or  organs  of  perception  ;  as,  a  sharp  eye  ; 
sharp  sight. 

To  sharp-eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue.  Dryden. 

C.  Affecting  the  organs  of  taste  like  fine  points  ; 
sour  ;  acid  ;  as,  sharp  vinegar  ;  s/iarji-tasted  citrons. 

Dryden. 

7.  Affecting  the  organs  of  hearing  like  sharp 
points;  piercing;  penetrating;  shrill;  as,  a  sharp 
sound  or  voice  ;  a  sharp  note  or  tone  ;  opposed  to  a 
fiat  note  or  sound. 

8.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastic;  as,  sharp 
words ;  sharp  rebuke. 

Be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits;  hut  the  sword  forhear.  Dryden. 

9.  Severely  rigid  ;  quick  or  severe  in  punishing; 
cruel. 

To  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 

Can  not  pursue  us.  Shale. 

10.  Eager  for  food  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  sharp  appetite. 

11.  Eager  in  pursuit ;  keen  in  quest. 

My  falchion  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty.  Shak. 

13.  Fierce  ;  ardent ;  fiery ;  violent ;  as,  a  sliarp 
contest. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun.  Dryden. 

13.  Keen  ;  severe  ;  pungent ;  as,  sharp  pain. 

14.  Very  painful  or  distressing  ;  as,  sharp  tribula- 
tion ;  a  sharp  fit  of  the  gout. 

15.  Very  attentive  or  vigilant. 

Sliarp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes.  Dryden. 

16.  Making  nice  calculations  of  profit ;  or  close 
and  exact  in  making  bargains  or  demanding  dues. 

Swift. 

17.  Biting;  pinching;  piercing;  as,  sharp  air; 
sharp  wind  or  weather.  Ray. 

18.  Subtile  ;  nice  ;  witty  ;  acute  ;  used  of  things ;  :13, 
I  sharp  discourse.     [Rare.]  Hooker, 

19.  Among  workmen,  hard  ;  as,  sharp  sand. 

MoXOU. 

21.  Emaciated  ;  lean  ;  thin  ;  as,  a  sharp  visage. 

Milton. 
To  brace  sharp ;  in  seamanship,  to  turn  the  yards  to 
ttie  most  oblique  position  possible,  that  the  ship  may 
lu.y  well  up  to  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

SleXRP,  n.    In  music,  an  acute  sound.  Shak. 

2.  A  note  artificially  raised  a  semitone  ;  or, 

3.  The  character  ^f,  which  directs  the  note  to  be 
thus  elevated  ;  opposed  to  a  fiat,  which  depresses  a 
iiOte  a  semitone.  Brande. 

4.  A  pointed  weapon.     [JVol  in  use.]  Collier. 
SHARP,  v.  t.    To  make  keen  or  acute.      B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  render  quick.  Spenser. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  composition  ; 
or  to  raise  a  note  a  semitone. 

SHARP,  v.  i.     To  play  tricks  in  bargaining  ;  to  act  the 
sharper.  V  Estrange. 

SHARPED,  (sharpt,)  pp.     Made  keen. 

2.  Marked  with  a  sharp  in  musical  composition. 

SHARP'-EDG-ED,  (-ejd,)  a.      Having  a  fine,   keen 
ed  ge. 

BHARP'EN,  (sh'arp'n,)».  t.  [G.schdrfen;  V.scherpen; 
Sw.  skdrpa.] 

1.  To  make  sharp ;  to  give  a  keen  edge  or  fine 
point  to  a  tiling  ;  to  edge  ;  to  point ;  as,  to  sharpen  a 
knife,  an  ax,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  to  sharpen  a 
sword. 

All  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every 
man  his  share  and  his  colter,  and  his  ax  and  his  mattock. — 
1  Sam.  ziii. 

2.  To  make  more  eager  or  active;  as,  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  industry.  Hooker. 

3.  To  make  more  pungent  and  painful.  The  abuse 
of  wealth  and  greatness  may  hereafter  sharpen  the 
sting  of  conscience. 

4.  To  make  more  quick,  acute,  or  ingenious.  The 
wit  or  the  intellect  is  sharpened  by  study. 

5.  To  render  perception  more  quick  or  acute. 

The  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far,    '  Milton. 

6.  To  render  more  keen  ;  to  make  more  eager  for 
food,  or  for  any  gratification  ;  as,  to  sharpen  the  ap- 
petite ;  to  sharpen  a  desire.  Shak.     Tillotson. 

7.  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 

Sharpen  each  word.  Smith. 

8.  To  render  less  flat,  or  more  shrill  or  piercing. 
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9.  To  make  more  tart  or  acid  ;  to  make  sour ;  as, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  sharpen  vinegar. 

10.  To  make  more  distressing  ;  as,  to  sharpen  grief 
or  other  evil. 

11.  In  music,  to  raise  a  sound  by  means  of  a  sharp. 

Prof.  Fisher. 

SHARP' EN,  v.  i.     To  grow  or  become  sharp.     Shak. 

SHARP'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  sharp  ;  edged  ;  point- 
ed :  rendered  more  active,  acute,  keen,  &c. 

SHARP'EN-ING,  ppr.    See  the  verb. 

SHARP'ER,  it.t  A  shrewd  man  in  making  bargains  ; 
a  tricking  fellow  ;  a  cheat  in  bargaining  or  gaining. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind.       L'Estrange. 

SHARP'ING,  ppr.    Making  keen  or  acute. 

2.  Marking  with  a  sharp,  in  musical  composition. 
SHARP'LY,  adv.    With  a  keen  edge  or  a  fine  point. 

2.  Severely  ;  rigorously  ;  roughly.     Tit.  i. 

They  are  to  be  more  sharply  chastised  and  reformed  than  the  rude 
Irish.  Spenser. 

3.  Keenly  ;  acutely  ;  vigorously  ;  as  the  mind  and 
memory  sharply  exercised.  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Violently  ;  vehemently. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  embassadors,  the  soldiers  were 
sharply  assailed  with  wants.  Hayward. 

5.  With  keen  perception  ;  exactly  ;  minutely. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharply.      Bacon. 

6.  Acutely  ;  wittily  ;  with  nice  discernment. 
SHARP'NESS,  n.     Keenness  of  an  edge  or  point;  as, 

the  sharpness  of  a  razor  or  a  dart. 

2.  Not  obtuseness.  Wotton. 

3.  Pungency ;  acidity ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  vin- 
egar. Watts. 

4.  Pungency  of  pain  ;  keenness ;  severity  of  pain 
or  affliction  ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  pain,  grief,  or  an- 
guish. 

5.  Painfulness  ;  afflictiveness  ;  as,  the  sharpness  of 
death  or  calamity. 

And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 

By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness.  Slialc. 

6.  Severity  of  language ;  pungency ;  satirical  sar- 
casm ;  as,  the  sharpness  of  satire  or  rebuke. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame.  Dryden. 

7.  Acuteness  of  intellect ;  the  power  of  nice  dis- 
cernment ;  quickness  of  understanding  ;  ingenuity  ; 
as,  sharpness  of  wit  or  understanding. 

Dryden.    Addison. 

8.  Quickness  of  sense  or  perception;  as,  ttie  sharp- 
ness of  sight. 

9.  Keenness;  severity;  as,  the  sharpness  of  the 
air  or  weather. 

SHARP'-POINT-ED,  a.     Having  a  sharp  point. 

SHARP'-SET,  a.  [sharp  and  set]  Eager  in  appetite  ; 
affected  by  keen  hunger;  ravenous;  as,  an  eagle  or 
a  lion  sharp-set.  Brown. 

2.  Eager  in  desire  of  gratification. 

The  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.  Pope. 

SHARP'-SHOOT'ER,  n.  [sharp  and  shoot.]  One 
skilled  in  shooting  at  an  object  with  exactness  ;  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

SHARP'-SHOOT-ING,  n.  A  shooting  with  great  pre- 
cision   and  erlecL 

SHARP'-SIGHT'ED,  (-sit'ed,)  a.  [sharp  and  sight.] 
Having  quick  or  acute  sight ;  as,  a  sharp-sighted  ea- 
gle or  hawk. 

2.  Having  quick  discernment  or  acute  understand- 
ing ;  as,  a  sharp-sighted  opponent ;  sharp-sighted  judg- 
ment. 

SHARP'-SIGHT'F.D-NESS,  (-sit'ed-,)  n.  The  state 
of  having  acute  s;ght. 

SHARP'-YTS-AG-ED,  a.  [sharp  and  visage.]  Having 
a  sharp  or  thin  face.  Hale. 

SHARP'-WIT-TED,  a.  Having  an  acute  or  nicely 
discerning  mind.  Wotton. 

SHAS'TER,  j  7t.     Among  the  Hindoos,  a  law  or  insti- 

SHAS'TRA,  \  tutes  ;  applied  particularly  to  a  book 
containing  the  institutes  of  their  religion,  considered 
of  divine  authority.  The  term  is  applied,  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  treatises  containing  the  laws  or  institutes  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  as  rhetoric. 

Wdsotl's  Sanscrit  Diet. 
[Sastra  is  the  original  word.] 

SHAT'TER,  v.  t.  [D.  schatcrcn,  to  crack,  to  make  a 
great  noise.  This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  scatter 
and  to  scath,  waste.  The  sense  is,  to  force  or  drive 
apart.] 

1.  To  hreak  at  once  into  many  pieces  ;  to  dash, 
burst,  rend,  or  part  by  violence  into  fragments  ;  as, 
explosion  shatters  a  rock  or  a  bomb  ;  lightning  shat- 
ters the  sturdy  oak  ;  steam  shatters  a  boiler;  a  mon- 
archy is  shattered  by  revolt.  Locke. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  crack  ;  to  split ;  to  rive  into  splin- 
ters. 

3.  To  dissipate  ;  to  make  incapable  of  close  and 
continued  application  ;  as,  a  man  of  shattered  humor. 

Norris. 

4.  To  disorder;  to  derange;  to  render  delirious; 
as,  to  shatter  the  brain.  The  man  seems  to  be  shat- 
tered in  his  intellect. 

SHAT'TER,  t>.  i.  To  be  broken  into  fragments  ;  to 
fall  or  crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  applied. 

Some  shatter  and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacon. 
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SHAT'TER-BRXIF-ED, )  a.      [sliuticr  and   brain  or 

SHAT'TER-PaT-ED,       j    pate.]  Disordered  or  wan- 
dering in  intellect. 
2.   Heedless;  wild;  not  consistent.        Goodman. 

SHAT'TER-A'l),  pp.  or  a.  Broken  or  dashed  to  pieces; 
rent  ;  disordered. 

SHAT'TER-INU,  ppr  Dashing  or  breakingto  pieces  ; 
rending ;  disordering. 

SHAT'TERS,  n.  pi.  [I  believe  used  only  in  the  plu- 
ral.] The  fragments  of  any  thing  forcibly  rent  or 
broken  ;  used  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  phrases,  to 
break  or  rend  into  shatters.  Stotft. 

SHAT'TER-Y,  a.  Brittle  ;  easily  falling  into  many 
pieces  ;  not  compact ;  loose  of  texture  ;  as,  shattcry 
spar.  Woodward. 

SHA  VE,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Shaved  ;  pp  Shaved  or  Shaven. 
[Sax.  sccafan,  scafan  ;  D.  schaaven ;  G.  schaben ;  Dan. 
sliaver ;  Sw.  sknfoa] 

1.  To  cut  or  pare  off  something  from  the  surface  of 
a  body  by  a  razor  or  other  edged  instrument,  by  rub- 
bing, scraping,  or  drawing  the  instrument  along  the 
surface  ;  as,  to  shave  the  chin  and  cheeks  ;  to  shave 
the  head  of  its  hair. 

He  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing.  — Num.  vi. 

2.  To  share  off;  to  cut  off. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  ojf  the  corner  of  their  beard.  —  _.ev.  ni. 

3.  To  pare  close. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.  Gay. 

4.  To  cut  off  thin  slices  ;  or  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  skim  along  the  surface  or  near  it ;  to  sweep 
along. 

He  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.  Milton. 

6.  To  strip  ;  to  oppress  by  extortion  ;  to  fleece. 

7.  To  make  smooth  by  paring  or  cutting  off  slices; 
as,  to  shave  hoops  or  staves. 

To  shave  a  note  ;  to  purchase  it  at  a  great  discount, 
or  to  take  interest  upon  it  much  beyond  the  legal 
rate.     [A  low  phrase.] 

SHAVE,  7i.  [Sw.  skaf;  G.  scltabe  ;  Sax.  scafa,  sceafa ; 
D.  schaaf,  a  plane.] 

An  instrument  with  a  long  blade  and  a  handle  at 
each  end  for  shaving  hoops,  &c. ;  called  also  a  Draw- 
ing Knike. 

SHAVED,  pp.  Pared;  made  smooth  with  a  razor  or 
other  cutting  instrument ;  fleeced. 

SHA  VE'-GRASS,7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Equisetum  ; 
the  Dutch  rush  or  scouring  rush.  Booth. 

SHAVE'LiNG,  n.  A  man  shaved  ;  a  friaror  religious  ; 
171  contempt.  Spenser. 

SHAVER,  7i.  One  that  shaves,  or  whose  occupation 
is  to  shave. 

2.  One  that  is  close  in  bargains,  or  a  sharp  dealer. 

This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Stvifl. 

3.  One  that  fleeces  ;  a  pillager ;  a  plunderer. 

By  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stripped  of  all  they  had. 

Knolles. 

SHAVER,  J!.  [Gipsy,  tschabe,  or  tscliawo,  a  boy ; 
scltawo  or  tschawo,  a  son  ;  Ar.  t_>Lc»  a  youth,  from 


i_*^U>  shabba,  to  grow  up,  to  excite.] 

A  boy  or  young  man.  Halliwell. 

[This  word  is  still  in  common  use  in  New  England.] 
SHAVING,  ppr.     Paring  the  surface  with  a  razor  or 
other  sharp  instrument;  making  smooth  by  paring; 
fleecing. 
SHAVING,  7i.    The  act  of  paring  the  surface. 

2.  A  thin  slice  pared  off  with  a  shave,  a  knife,  a 
plane,  or  other  cutting  instrument.  Mortimer. 

SHAW,  71.      [Sax.  sr.na,  scuwa ;   Sw.   skugga;    Dan. 
shove,  a  thicket,  and  skygge,  a  shade.] 

A  thicket ;  a  small  wood  or  grove.         Halliwell. 
[Local  in  England.     In  America  not  used.] 
SHAW'-FOWL°  ii.     [show  and  fowl.]     The  represen- 
tation or  image  of  alowl  made  by  fowlers  to  shoot  at. 

Johnson. 
SHAWL,  71.  A  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  hair, 
used  by  females  as  a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Shawls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  handkerchief  to  that  of  a  counterpane.  Shawls 
were  originally  manufactured  in  the  heart  of  India 
from  the  soft,  woolly,  inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  the 
common  goat  reared  in  Thibet,  and  the  best  shawls 
now  come  from  Cashmere  ;  but  they  are  also  manu- 
factured in  Europe.  The  largest  kinds  are  used  in 
train  dresses  and  for  long  scarfs. 

Encyc.     McCulloch. 
SHAWM,  7i.     [G.  schalmeie,  from  schallrn,  to  sound.] 
"A  wind   instrument  of  music,  having  much  the 
form  of  the  clarionet ;  now  superseded  by  the  haut- 
boy and  bassoon  ;  written  also  Shalm. 

Com.  Prayer.  Fosbroke. 
SHE,  pronoun  personal,  of  the  feminine  gender.  [Sax. 
seo  t  Goth,  si;  D.  zy  ;  G.  sic.  The  Danes  and  Swedes 
use  for  he  and  she,  the  word  from  which  the  English 
has  toi;  Dan.  han,  he,  the  male;  han,  she,  the  fe- 
male ;  liaue,  a  cock  ;  Sw.   han,  he  ;  hanne,  a  cock  ; 
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lion,  hcnncs,  henne,  she.  This  is  the  root  of  Henry. 
She  is  perhaps  the  Hob.  rWN,  a  woman  or  wife.  In 
tiie  Saxon,  seo  is  used  as  an  adjective,  and  may  lie 
rendered  the  or  a.  It  is  also  used  as  a  relative, 
answering  to  who,  L.  qua.  It  is  also  used  for  he 
and  that.  In  English,  she  has  no  variation,  and  is 
used  only  in  the  nominative  case.  In  the  oblique 
cases,  we  use  hers  and  her,  a  distinct  word.] 

1.  A  pronoun  which  is  the  substitute  fur  the  name 
of  a  female,  and  of  the  feminine  gender  j  the  word 
Which  refers  to  a  female  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
or  following  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse. 


2.  She  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun  for  woman  or 
female,  and  in  the  plural ;  but  in  contempt  or  in 
ludicrous  language. 

Lady,  you  arc  the  cruellest  she  alive.  Shak. 

The.  shes  ol"  Italy  shall  not  b-jlray 

My  interest.       '  Sliak. 

3.  She  is  used  also  in  composition  for  female,  rep- 
resenting sex  ;  as,  a  she-bear  ;  a  she-cat. 

SHeAD'ING,  ?i.  [G.  scheiden,  Sax.  sceadan,  to  di- 
vide.] 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  riding,  a  tithing,  or  division, 
in  which  there  is  a  coroner,  or  chief  constable. 
The  isle  is  divided  into  six  sheadings.         Encyc. 

SHeAF,  (sheef,)  re.;  pi.  Sheaves.  [Sax.  sccaf;  D. 
schoof.  It  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  D. 
schuiveni,  schoof,  t.t  shove,- Sax.  scufan.  The  sense 
then  is,  a  mass  cr  collection  driven  or  pressed  to- 
gether. But  the  Welsh  has  ysgub,  a  sheaf  and  a 
besom,  whence  ysgubaw,  to  sweep,  L.  scopa,  scopo, 
and  said  to  be  from  cub,  what  is  put  together,  a 
cube.  If  these  are  of  one  family,  as  I  suspect,  the 
root  is  in  Class  Gb,  and  the  sense,  to  collect  or  press 
together.] 

1.  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or 
barley  bound  together;  a  bundle  of  stalks  or  straw. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 

And  hinds  the  golden  slieaues  in  brittle  bands.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  ;  as,  a  sheaf  of  arrows. 

Dryden. 

3.  In  mechanics.     See  Sheave. 

SHeAF,  v.  t.    To  collect  and  bind  ;  to  make  sheaves. 

Shah. 

SHEAF'Y,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  sheafs. 

SIIr.AL.     See  Sheeling.  [Gay. 

SHeAL,  to  shell,  is  not  used.  Shak. 

SHEAR, u.t.. ;  prct.  Sheared  ;  pp.  Sheared  orSjioRN. 
The  old  prct.  Shore  is  entirely  obsolete.  [Sax. 
scearan,  scyran,  sciran,  to  shear,  to  divide,  whence 
share  and  shire  ;  G.  scheren,  to  shear,  or  shave,  and 
to  vex,  to  rail,  to  jeer  :  schier  dich  wcg,  get  you  gone  ; 
schier  dich  aus  dan  wege,  move  out  of  the  way  ;  D. 
scheeren,  to  shave,  shear,  banter,  stretch,  warp  ;  dc 
gek  scheeren,  to  play  the  fool  ;  zig  wcg  scheeren,  to 
shear  off:  Dan  slderer,  to  cut,  carve,  saw,  hew; 
skierts,  a  jest,  jeer,  banter  ;  skicrtser,  to  sport,  mock, 
jeer  ;  Sw.  shiara,  to  reap,  to  mow,  to  cut  off,  to 
cleanse,  to  rinse  ;  S:\ns. schaura  or  chaura,  to  shave  ; 
W.  ysgar,  a  part,  a  share  ;  ysgariaic,  to  separate. 
The  Greek  has  $vpaoi,  to  shave,  and  netpto,  to  shave, 
shear,  cut  off,  or  lay  waste.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
separate  or  force  off  in  general  ;  hut  a  prominent 
signification  is,  to  separate  by  rubbing,  as  in  scour- 
ing, or  as  in  shaving,  cutting  close  to  the  surface- 
Hence  the  sense  of  jeering,  as  we  say,  to  give  one 
the  rub.     See  Scour,  and  Class  Gr,  No.  5,  8.] 

1.  To  cut  or  clip  something  from  the  surface  with 
an  instrument  of  two  blades  ;  to  separate  any  thing 
from  the  surface  by  shears,  scissors,  or  a  like  instru- 
ment ;  as,  to  shear  sheep  ;  to  shear  cloth.  It  is  ap- 
propriately used  for  the  cutting  of  wool  from  sheep 
or  their  skins,  ami  for  clipping  the  nap  from  cloth, 
but  may  be  applied  to  other  things  ;  as,  a  horse 
shears, the  ground  in  feeding  much  closer  than 
an  ox. 

2.  To  separate  by  shears  ;  as,  to  shear  a  fleece. 

3.  To  reap.     [Not  in  use]     [Scottish,]        Oower. 
SHEAR,  o,  i.     To  deviate.     [See  Sheer.] 
SHEAR/BILL,  b.     [shear  and  bill]     A  water-fowl,  the 

black-skimmer  or  cut-water  (Khyncops  nigra)  of 
the  Antilles.  Encyc. 

SHEARD,  (sherd,)  n.  A  shard  or  fragment.  [See 
Sh  >rd.] 

SIIeAR'ED,  pp.  Clipped  ;  deprived  of  wool,  hair,  or 
nap,  by  means  of  shears. 

SHeAR'ER,  n.  One  that  shears;  as,  a  shearer  of 
sheep.  Milton. 

SHEAR'ING,  ppr.  Clipping;  depriving  of  wool,  hair, 
or  nap,  by  means  of  shears. 

SHEAR'ING,  n.    The  act  of  shearing. 

SHeAR'LING,  n.  A  sheep  that  has  been  but  once 
sheared. 

SHf.AR'MAN,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  shear 
cloth. 

SHEARS,  (sheerz,)  n.  pi.  [from  the  verb.]  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  two  blades  with  a  bevel  edge, 
movable  on  a  pin,  used  for  cutting  cloth  and  other 
substances.  Shears  differ  from  scissors  chiefly  in 
being  larger. 

Pate  urged  the  shears,  anil  cut  the  sylph  ill  twain.  Pope. 
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The  shears  used  by  farriers,  sheep-shearers,  &.c, 
are  made  of  a  single  piece  of  steel,  bent  round  until 
the  blades  meet,  which  open  of  themselves,  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal. 

2.  Wings.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  An  engine  for  raising  heavy  weights.  [See 
Sheers.] 

4.  The  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep  from  the 
cutting  of  the  teeth  ;  as,  sheep  of  one  shear,  two 
shear   etc.     [Local.]  Mortimer. 

SHEAR'-STEEL,  n.  Steel  prepared  by  a  peculiar 
process  for  making  clothiers'  shears,  scythes,  &c. 

Francis. 

SHEAR'WA-TER,  n.*A  web-footed  water-fowl  of  the 
genus  Ryncops,  also  called  Out-water  and  Black- 
skimmer.  It  takes  its  food  by  skimming  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  its  sharp  and  thin  lower 
mandible  plunged  beneath  the  water.         P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  name  of  certain  web-footed  sea-fowls  of  the 
genus  Pultinus,  (Procellaria,  Linn.,)  allied  to  the 
petrels  ;  also  called  Puf  fins.  P.  Cyc. 

SHEAT.     See  Sheet. 

SHEAT'-FISH,  n.     [G.  schridc,  Cuvicr.] 

A  fish,  a  species  of  Silurus,  having  a  long,  blimy 
body,  destitute  of  scales,  and  the  back  dusky,  like 
that  of  the  eel.     It  is  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  of 
Europe,  being  sometimes  six  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Jurdine's  Nat.  Lib.     P.  Cyc. 

SHEATH,  n.  [Sax.  sceath,  scathe;  G.  schcide ;  D. 
scheede  ;  from  separating,  G.  scheiden,  D.  schcicn,  Sax. 
sceadan.     See  Shade.] 

1.  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a  sword  or  other 
Ions  and  slender  instrument ;  a  scabbard.  A  sheath 
is  that  which  separates,  anil  hence  a  defen.se. 

2.  In  botany,  a  membrane  investing  a  stern  or 
branch,  as  in  grasses.  Mariyn. 

3.  Any  thin  covering  for  defense;  the  wing-case 
of  an  insect. 

SHEATHE,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  case  or  scabbard  ;  as, 
to  sheathe  a  sword  or  dagger. 

2.  To  inclose  or  cover  with  a  sheath  cr  case. 

The  leopard  —  keeps  the  claws  of  his  fore  feet  turned  up  from  the 

ground,  and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes.  Great. 

'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheathes  her  dagger  now.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cover  or  line  ;  as,  to  sheathe  the  bowels  with 
demulcent  or  mucilaginous  substances. 

4.  To  obtund  or  blunt,  as  acrimonious  or  sharp 
particles.  Jtrbuthnot. 

5.  To  fit  with  a  sheath.  Shah. 

6.  To  case  or  cover  with  boards  or  with  sheets  of 
copper  ;  as,  to  sheathe  a  ship,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
worms. 

To  sheathe  the  sword;  a  figurative  phrase  ;  to  put 
an  end  to  war  or  enmity  ;  to  make  peace.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Indian  phrase,  to  bury  the  hatchet. 

SHeA'FH'jED,  pp.  Put  in  a  sheath  ;  inclosed  or  cov- 
ered, with  a  case;  covered;  lined;  invested  with  a 
membrane. 

2.  a.  In  botany,  vaginate  :  invested  by  a  sheath  or 
cylindrical,  membranaceous  tube,  which  is  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  as  the  stalk  or  culm  in  grasses.  Martyn. 

SIlEATH'ER,  n.     One  that  sheathes. 

SHeATH'ING,  ppr.  Putting  in  a  sheath  ;  inclosing 
in  a  case  ;  covering  ;  lining  ;  investing  with  a  mem- 
brane. 

SHeATH'ING,  n.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  ship's 
bottom  and  sides  ;  or  the  materials  for  such  cov- 
ering. 

SHeATH'LESS,  a.  Without  a  sheath  or  case  for 
covering  ;  unsheathed.  Percy's  Masque. 

SHEATH'WING-£D,  a.  [sheath  and  wing.]  Having 
cases  for  covering  the  wings;  as,  a  sheath-winged 
insect.  Brown. 

SHEATH'Y,  a.     Forming  a  sheath  or  case.    Brown. 

SHEAVE,  ».  [In  D.  schyf  is  a  slice,  a  truckle,  a  quoit, 
a  fillet,  a  draughtsman,  a  pnne.  In  G.  schcibe  is  a 
mark,  a  pane,  a  wheel,  the  knee-pan,  a  slice.] 

In  seamen's  language,  a  wheel  in  a  block,  rail, 
mast,  yard,  &c,  on  which  the  rope  works.  It  is 
made  of  hard  wood  or  of  metal.  Totten. 

SHEAVE,  v.  t.  To  bring  together;  to  collect.  [Not 
in  use.]  j3shmole. 

SHEAV'ED,  a.     Made  of  straw.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shah. 

SHeAVE'-HoEE,  n.  A  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard, 
or  other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

Mar.  Diet. 

SHE-CHI'NAH.     See  Shekinah. 

SHECK'LA-TON,  n.     [Fr.  ciclaton.     Chalmers.] 

A  kind  of  gilt  leather.     [Not  in  use.]       Spenser. 

SHED,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Shed.  [Sax.  scedan,  to 
pour  out.  If  -v  is  a  prefix,  this  word  coincides  in  ele- 
ments with  D.  gietcn,  to  pour,  to  cast,  G.  giessen, 
Eng.  gush.  It  coincides,  also,  in  elements  with 
shoot.    See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cause  or  suffer  to  flow  out ;  as,  to  shed 
tears ;  to  shed  blood.  The  sun  sheds  light  on  the 
earth  ;  the  stars  shed  a  more  feeble  light. 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  winch  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  cast ;  as,  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves  in  autumn  ;  fowls  shed  their  feathers  ;  and 
serpents  shed  their  skin. 


The  first  Aletesborn  in  lowlv  shed. 
Sheds  of  reeds  which  summer's  heat  repel. 
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3.  To  scatter;  to  emit ;  to  throw  off;  to  diffuse; 
as,  flowers  shed  their  sweets  or  fragrance. 

[The  peculiar  sense  of  this  word  is,  to  cast  off 
something  that  belonns  to  the  body,  eilher  a  sub- 
stanceor  a  quality.  Applied  to  animals  and  plants, 
it  expresses  a  periodical  casting  off  of  a  natural  cov- 
ering.] 
SHED,  v.  i.     To  let  fall  its  parts. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  s±  they  lie,  and  black  as  they 
sUnd.  Mortimer. 

SHED,  n.  [Sax.  seed,  a  shade  ;  Sw  skydd,  a  defense  ; 
skydda,  to  protect,  to  defend,  or  shelter  ;  Dan.  shyttcr, 
id.  :  skytter,  a  shooter  ;  shyts,  a  defense  ;  skyt,  a  gun  ; 
skyder,  to  shoot ;  G.  schi'rtzen,  to  defend  ;  schiitze,  a 
shoater  ;  D.  schutten,  to  defend,  to  parry,  or  stop  ; 
schutter,  a  shooter.  It  appears  that  shed,  the  noun 
and  verb,  and  snooty  are  from  one  source,  and  shade, 
scud,  sr.ath,  and  several  other  words,  when  traced, 
all  terminate  in  the  same  radical  sense,  to  thrust, 
rush,  or  drive.] 

1.  A  slight  building;  a  covering  of  timber  and 
boards,  &c,  for  shelter  against  rain  and  the  inclem- 
encies of  weather  ;  a  poor  house  or  hovel ;  as,  a 
horse-shed. 

Fairfax. 
Sandys. 

2.  In  composition,  effusion  ;  as  in  blood-s/ied.  [See 
the  verb.] 

SHED,  v.  t.     To  keep  off;  to  prevent  from  entering  ; 

as  a  hut,  umbrella,  or  garment  that  sheds  rain. 
SHED'DER,  ?i.     One  that  siieds  or  causes  to  flow  out; 

as,  a  shedder  of  blood. 
SHED'DING,  ppr.     Effusing;    causing  to   flow  out; 

letting  fall;    casting*  throwing  off;    sending  out; 

diffusing;  keeping  off. 
SHED'DING,  7i.     That  which  is  cast  off. 

2.  The  act  of  casting  off  or  out. 
SHEEL'ING,  w.     See  Shieling. 
SHEEN,      )  a.     [Sax.  scene,  seen,  bright.    This  is  the 
SHEEN'Y,  j      old  orthography  of  shine,  which  see.] 
Bright;  glittering;  showy. 

Up  rose  each  warrior  hold  and  brave, 

Glistening  in  filed  steel  and  armor  slieen.  Fairfax. 

[  This  word  is  used  only  in  poetry.] 

SHEEN,  n.     Brightness  ;  splendor.  Milton. 

SHEEP,  n.*sing.  and  pi.  [Sax.  scrap,  seep  ;  G.schaf; 
B.  schaap ;  Bohemian,  skope,  a  wether.] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Ovis,  which  is  among 
the  most  useful  species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  mall,  as  its  wool  constitutes  a  principal  material 
of  warm  clothing,  and  its  flesh  is  a  great  article  of 
food.  The  sheep  is  remarkable  for  its  harmless  tem- 
per and  its  timidity.    The  varieties  are  numerous. 

2.  In  contempt,  a  silly  fellow.  j3insworth. 

3.  Figuratively,  God's  people  are  called  sheep,  as 
being  under  the  government  and  protection  oi  Christ, 
the  great  Shepherd.    John  x. 

SHEEP'-BlTE,  •«.  (.  [sheep  and  bite.]  To  practice 
petty  thefts.     [Not  in  use.]  •  Shak. 

SHEEP'-BIT-ER,  re.  One  who  practices  petty  thefts. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SHEEP'COT,  71.  [sheep  and  cot.]  A  small  inclosure 
for  sheep  ;  a  pen.  Milton, 

SIIEEP'FoLD,  7i.  [sheep  and  fold.]  A  place  where 
sheep  are  collected  or  confined.  Prior. 

SHEEP'HOQK,  n.  [sheep  and  hook.]  A  hook  fast- 
ened to  a'  pole,  by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the 
legs  of  their  sheep.  Bacon,     Dryden, 

SHEEP'ISH,  a.     Like   a   sheep  ;    bashful  ;    timorous 
to  excess  ;  over-modest ;  meanly  dithdent.    Locke. 
2.  Pertaining  to  sheep. 

SHEEP'lSH-LY.aiu.  Bashfully;  with  mean  timidity 
or  diffidence. 

SIIEEP'ISH-NESS,  n.  Bashfulness  ;  excessive  mod- 
esty or  diffidence  ;  mpan  timorousness.       Herbert. 

SHEEP'-MAR-KET,  n.  A  place  where  sheep  are 
sold. 

SHEEP'-MXS-TER,ti.  [sheep  and  master.]  A  feeder 
of  sheep  ;  one  that  has  the  care  of  sheep. 

SHEEP'S'-ESE,  (-1,)  71.  [sheep  and  eye.\  A  modest, 
diflident  look,  such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 

Dryden. 

SHEEP'-SHANK,  71.  [sheep  and  shank.]  Among 
seamen,  a  peculiar  kind  of  knot  in  a  rope,  made  to 
shorten  it  temporarily.  Totten. 

SHEEP'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  71.  [sheep  and  head.]  A 
fish  caught  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Long  Island,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  the  Sargus  Ovis  of 
Mitchell,  and  is  allied  to  the  Gilt-head  and  Sea- 
bream.     It  is  esteemed  delicious  food. 

SHEEP'-SHEAR-ER,  71.  .  [sheep  and  shear.]  One 
that  shears  or  cuts  off  the  wool  from  sheep.  Oen. 
xx.vviii. 

SHEEP'-SHeAR-[NG,7(.    The  act  of  shearing  sheep. 
2.  The  time  of  shearing  sheep ;  also,  a  feast  made 
on  that  occasion.  South. 

SHEEP'-SKIN,  7i.  The  skin  of  a  sheep;  or  leather 
prepared  from  it. 

SHEEP'S'-SOR'REL,  71.  An  herb,  Rumex  Acet03ella, 
growing  naturally  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly  soil. 

Loudon. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE.  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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*  See  Pictoriul  Illustrations. 
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SHEEP'STeAL-ER,  n.  [sheep  and  stcul.]  One  that 
steals  sheep. 

SHEEP'STEAL-ING,  n.     The  act  of  stealing  sheep. 

SHEBP'-WALK,  (-wawk,)  n.  [sheep  and  walk.]  Pas- 
ture for  sheep  ;  a  place  where  sheep  feed.     Milton. 

SHEER,  a.  [Sax.  scir,  scyr ;  G.  schier;  Dan.  skier  ; 
Sans,  charu,  tscharu ;  from  the  root  of  shear,  to  sepa- 
rate ;  whence  sheer  is  clear,  pure.  It  might  he  de- 
duced  from  the   Shemitic  inr,   to  be  clear;    Eth. 


8CP, 


,  to  be  clean   or  pure.     But  the  Danish  and 
Sa.von  orthography  coincides  with  that  of  shear.] 

1.  Pure  ;  clear  ;  separate  from  any  thing  foreign  ; 
uniningled  ;  as,  sheer  ale.  But  this  application  is  un- 
usual. Shah. 

We  say,  sheer  argument,   sheer  wit,  sheer  false- 
hood, &c. 
Q.  Clear ;  thin  ;  as,  sheer  muslin. 
SHEER,  aiJv.     Clean  ;  quite  ;  at  once.    [Obs.]     Milton. 
SHEER,  V.  t.     To  shear.     [JVot  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SHEER,  v.  i.  [See  Shear,  the  sense  of  which  is,  to 
separate.] 

1.  In  seamen's  language,  to  decline  or  deviate  from 
the  line  of  the  proper  course,  as  a  ship  when  not 
steered  with  steadiness.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  slip  or  move  aside. 

To  sheer  off;  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance. 
To  sheer  up ;  to  turn  and  approach  to  a  place  or 
ship. 
SHEER,  n.  The  longitudinal  curve  or  bend  of  a  ship's 
deck  or  sides. 

2.  The  position  in  which  a  ship  is  sometimes  kept 
at  single  anchor,  to  keep  her  clear  of  it. 

To  break  sheer :  to  deviate  from  that  position,  and 

risk  fouling  the  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

SIJEER'-HULIC,  n.     An  old  ship  of  war  cut  down  to 

the  lower  deck,  and  fitted  with  sheers  or  apparatus 

to  fix  or  take  out  the  masts  of  other  ships.     Totten. 

SHEER'LY,  ado.     At  once  ;  quite  ;  absolutely.    [Obs.] 

Bcaiun.  c)'  Fl. 
SHEERS,  7i.  pi.     An  engine  consisting  of  two  or  more 
pieces  of  timber  or  poles,  fastened  together  near  the 
top:  used  for  raising  heavy  weights,  particularly  for 
hoisting  the  lower  masts  of  ships.  Hebcrt. 

SHEET,  a.  [Sax.  scent,  sceta,  scyta;  L.  seheda  ;  Gr. 
ff\£(5fj.  The  Saxon  sceat  signifies,  a  garment,  a  cloth, 
towel,  or  napkin  ;  sceta  is  rendered  a  sheet,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  words  signify  a  table  or  plate  for 
writing  on  ;  from  the  root  of  Sax.  sccadan,  to  sepa- 
rate, L.  scindo,  Gr.  axt^ai.] 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  part  of  bed-fur- 
niture, next  to  the  body. 

2.  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  as  it  comes  from  the 
manufacturer.  Sheets  of  paper  are  of  different  sizes, 
as  royal,  demi,  foolscap,  pot,  and  post-paper. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper,  printed,  folded,  and  bound,  or 
formed  into  a  book  in  blank, and  making  four,  eight, 
sixteen,  or  twenty-four  pages,  &c. 

4.  Any  thing  expanded  ;  as,  a  sheet  of  water  or  of 
fire ;  a  sheet  of  copper,  lead,  or  iron. 

5.  Sheets,  pi. ;  a  book  or  pamphlet.  The  following 
sheets  contain  a  full  answer  to  my  opponent. 

6.  A  sail. 

SHEET,  n.  [Fr.  eeoute  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  esenta ;  It.  scotte. 
This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  scot  or  shot, ; 
Sp.  escotar,  to  cut  out  clothes,  to  pay  one's  scot  or 
share  of  taxes,  and,  in  nautical  language,  to  free  a 
ship  of  water  by  pumping.  The  word  is  probably 
from  that  root,  or  from  shoot.] 

In  nautical  language,  a  rope  fastened  to  one  or  both 
the  lower  comers  of  a  sail,  to  extend  and  retain  it  in 
a  particular  situation.  When  a  ship  sails  with  aside- 
wind,  the  lower  corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sails 
are  fastened  with  a  tack  and  a  sheet. 

Mar.  Diet.     Totten. 

SHEET,  i).  1.     To  furnish  with  sheets.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  fold  in  a  sheet.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet ;  to  cover  with  some- 
thing broad  and  thin. 

When  snow  the  posture  sheets.  Shak. 

To  sheet  home,  is  to  haul  home  a  sheet,  or  extend 
the  sail  till  the  clew  is  close  to  the  sheet-block. 

SHEE T'-ANCH-OR,  71.     The  largest  anchor  of  a  ship, 
which  in  stress  of  weather  is  sometimes  the  seaman's 
last  refuge  to  prevent  the  ship  from  going  ashore. 
Hence, 
2.  The  chief  support;  the  last  refuge  for  safety. 

SIIFET'-€OP  PER,  11.    Copper  in  broad,  thin  plates. 

SII EET'ING,  71.     Cloth  for  sheets. 

SHEET'-I-RON,  (J-urn,)  n.  Iron  in  sheets,  or  broad, 
thin  plates. 

SHEET'-LEAD,  (-led.)  71.     Lead  in  sheets.  , 

SHkIK,  (sheek  or  shake.  The  latter  is  more  nearly 
the  pronunciation  of  Arabic  scholars.)  11.  Among 
the  Arabians  and  Moors,  an  old  man  ;  hence,  a  chivf, 
a  lord,  a  man  of  eminence.     Al<o  written  Sheikh. 

SHEK'EL,  (shek'I,)  71.  [Heb.  Vptf,  to  weigh;  Ch. 
Syr.  Ar.  and  Eth.  id.  ;  Eth.,  to  append  or  suspend  ; 
Low  L.  siclns  ;  Fr.  side.  From  this  root  we  have 
shilling.  Payments  were  originally  made  by  weight, 
as  they  still  are  in  some  countries.     See  Pound.]' 

At.  ancient  weight  and  coin  among  the  Jews,  and 
other  nations  of  lite  same  stock,  equal  to  twenty  ge- 
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rahs.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  makes  the  weight  to  have  been 
equal  to  9  pennyweights,  2  4-7  grains,  Troy  weight, 
or  about  half  an  ounce,  avoirdupois  j  and  the  value 
2s.  3  3-8d.  sterling,  or  about  half  a  dollar.  Later 
writers  make  its  value  nearly  2s.  7Ad.  sterling,  or 
about  00  cents.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc.     Winer. 

SHE-KI'NAU,  n.  In  Jewish  history,  that  miraculous 
light  or  visible  glory  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  di- 
vine presence.  Encyc.  Am. 

^^tl\l\^i)V-    A  chaffinch.    Johnson. 
This  word  is  also  written  Shell-Apple. 

Etl.  Encyc. 

SHEL'DRaKE,h.  An  aquatic  fowl,  a  species  of  duck, 
the  Anas  tadorna  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a  green  or 
greenish-black  head,  and  its  body  is  variegated  with 
white.     It  is  much  esteemed  for  food.  Encyc. 

SHEL'DUCK,  ?i.  A  species  of  wild  duck.  [See 
Sheldrake.]  Mortimer. 

SHELF,  n.;  pi.  Shelves.  [Sax.  seylf,  whence  scylfan, 
to  shelve  ;  Fr.  ccueil,  a  sand-bank] 

1.  A  board  or  platform  of  boards  or  planks,  elevat- 
ed above  the  door,  and  fixed  or  set  horizontally  on  a 
frame,  or  contiguous  to  a  wall,  for  holding  vessels, 
utensils,  books,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  sand-bank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock,  or  ledge  of 
rocks,  rendering  the  water  shallow  and  dangerous 
to  ships. 

3.  In  mining,  a  stratum  lying  in  a  very  even  man- 
ner ;  a  flat,  projecting  layer  of  rock.  Hebcrt. 

SHELF'Y,  a.  Full  of  shelves  ;  abounding  with  sand- 
banks or  rocks  lying  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
anil  rendering  navigation  dangerous  ;  as,  a  shelfy 
coast.  Dryden. 

2.  Hard  ;  firm.    [See  Shelf,  No.  3.]    [JVot  in  use.] 

Carew. 

SHELL,  71.  [Sax.  scyl,  scull,  scell,  a  shell,  and  sceale,  a 
scale  ;  D.  schil,  sehatil ;  G.  schale  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  slcal ; 
Fr.  ecaiile.  The  word  primarily  signifies,  that  which 
is  peeled  or  separated,  as  rind,  or  the  outer  coat  of 
plants,  or  their  fruit  and  as  shells  were  used  for 
dishes,  the  word  came  to  signify  a  dish.  See  Scale.] 

1.  Tile  hard  or  stony  covering  of  .certain  fruits  and 
of  certain  animals  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  nut ;  the  shell  of 
an  oyster  or  lobster.  The  shells  of  animals  are  crus- 
taceous  or  testaceous;  crustaccous,  as  that  of  the 
lobster,  and  testaceous,  as  that  of  the  oyster  and 
clam. 

2.  The  outer  coat  of  an  egg. 

3.  The  outer  part  of  a  house  unfinished.  We  say 
of  a  building  that  wants  the  interior  timbers  or  fin- 
ishing, that  it  is  a  mere  shell. 

4.  A  coarser  kind  of  coffin. 

5.  An  instrument  of  music,  like  testudo  in  Latin  ; 
the  first  lyre  being  made,  it  is  said,  by  drawing  strings 
over  a  tortoise-shell.  Dryden. 

6.  The  outer  frame  or  case  of  a  block.       Totten. 

7.  Outer  or  superficial  part ;  as,  the  shell  of  re- 
ligion. Jiyliffc. 

8.  A  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  which,  being  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  fired  from  a  mortar  or  how- 
itzer, bursts  into  pieces  ;  a  bomb.  Brande. 

Fossil  shells;  shells  dug  from  the  earth. 

SHELL,  v.  t.     To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell ;   or  to 

take  out  of  the  shell ;  as,  to  shell  nuts  or  almonds. 

2.  To  separate  from  the  ear  ;  as,  to  shell  maize. 

SHELL,  v.  i.    To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  or  exterior 

coat. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell  or  exterior  covering.  Nuts 
shell  in  falling. 

3.  To  be  disengaged  from  the  husk  ;  as,  wheat  or 
rye  shells  in  reaping. 

SH'EL'LAC,      I  it.     The   resin   lac  spread   into  thin 

SHELL'-LA€,  \  plates,  after  being  melted  and 
strained.  Ure. 

SHELL'-flXRK,  71.  A  species  of  hickory,  (Carya 
squamosa,)  whose  bark  is  loose  and  peeling  ;  shag- 
bark.     This  species  produces  the  most  palatable  nut. 

SHELL'£D,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  the  shell  ;  also, 
separated  from  the  ear  ;  as,  shelled  corn  or  maize. 

SHELL'-FISH,  71.  A  testaceous  mollusk,  whose  ex- 
ternal covering  consists  of  a  shell  ;  as  oysters, 
clams,  &c. 

SHELL'ING,  ppr.     Taking  off  the  shell  ;  casting  the 
external   hard  covering;   separating  from  the  husk 
and  falling. 
2.  Separating  from  the  ear,  as  maize. 

SHELL'-MARL,  71.  A  deposit  of  shells,  which  have 
been  disintegrated  into  u  gray  or  white  pulverulent 
mass. 

SHELL'-MEAT.  n.  Food  consisting  of  shell-fish,  or 
testaceous  mollusca.  Fuller. 

SHELLS,  it.  pi.  The  husks  or  envelopes  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  a  decoction  of  which  in  boiling  water  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  chocolate,  cocoa,  &c.       McCulloch. 

SHELL'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  Work  composed  of 
shells,  or  adorned  with  them.  Cotgrave. 

SHELL'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  shells;  as,  the  shelly 
shore.  Prior. 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 

SHEL'TER,  n.     [Sw.  skyla,  to  cover;  Dan.  skiul,  a 
shed   or  cover,  a  shelter  ;   skiulcr,  to  hide,  conceal, 
cloak  ;  L.  celo.] 
1.  That  which  covers  or  defends  from  injury  or 
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annoyance.  A  house  is  a  shelter  from  rain  and  other 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  the  fo.'age  of  a  tree  is 
a  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  healing  plant  .hall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  mid  Iroin  heat  a  shade.  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  covered  and  protected  ;  pro 
tection  ;  security. 

Who  into  steelier  takes  their  tender  bloom.  Young. 

3.  He  that  defends  or  guards  from  danger ;  a  pro- 
tector.    Ps.  Ixi. 

SHEL'TER,  0.  t.  To  cover  from  violence,  injury,  an- 
noyance, or  attack  ;  as,  a  valley  sheltered  from  the 
north  wind  by  a  mountain. 

Those  ruins  sheltered  one-  his  sacrvd  head.  Dryden. 

We  besought  the  tleep  to  shelter  U3.  MilUtn. 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect  from  danger;  to  secure 
or  render  safe  ;  to  harbor. 

What  endless  honor  shall  you  gain, 

To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train  ?  Dryden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover  or  a  safe  place. 

They  sheltered  themselves,  under  a  rock.  Abbot. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice ;  to  disguise  for  protec- 
tion. 

In  vain  f  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 

Or  shelter  passion  tinder  friendship's  name.  Prior. 

SHEL'TER,  v.  i.     To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

SHEL'TER-/?D,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  from  injury  or  an- 
noyance ;  defended  ;  protected. 
SHEL'TER-ING,  ppr.      Covering  from  injury  or  an- 
noyance ;  protecting. 
SHEL'TER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  shelter  or  protec- 
tion ;  without  home  or  refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless  perhaps  she  lies.  Boice. 

SHEL'TER-Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.     [Little  used.] 

IVInle. 

SHEL'TIE,  (shel'te,)  n.  A  Shetland  pony  ;  a  small 
but  strong  horse  in  Scotland  ;  so  called  from  Shet- 
land, where  it  is  produced.  Encyc. 

SHELVE,  (shelv,)  v.  t.  To  place  on  a  shelf  or  on 
shelves.     [Mot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SHELVE,  (^helv,)  jj.  i.     [Sax.  scylfan,  to  reel.] 
To  incline  ;  to  he  sloping. 

SHELVING,  27/17-.  or  a.  Inclining;  sloping;  having 
declivity. 

With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round.  Adrlison. 

SHELV'Y,  a.  Full  of  rocks  or  sand-banks  ;  shallow  ; 
as,  a  shelvy  shore.     [See  Shelky.]  Shak. 

SHEM'ITE,  ii.     A  descendant  of  Shem. 

SHEM-IT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  The  Shemitic  languages  are  the  Chalde.e, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and 
Old  Phenician. 

SHEM'IT-ISM,  71.  The  system  or  peculiar  forms  of 
the  Shemitic  languages. 

SHEND,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Shent.  [Sax.  scendan  ; 
D.  schenden,  to  violate,  spoil,  slander,  revile  ;  G. 
schanden,  to  mar,  spoil,  disfigure,  violate,  abuse,  de- 
bauch.    This  is  from  the  root  of  scandal.] 

1.  To  injure,  mnr,  or  spoil.     [Ok] 

That  much  1  fear  my  body  will  he  shent.  Dryden. 

2.  To  blame,  reproach,  revile,  degrade,  disgrace. 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

3.  To  overpower  or  surpass.     [Obs.] 
She  passed  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shtnd 

The  lesser  stars.  Spenser. 

SHENT,   pp.      Injured.      [Obsolete,    unless    in    po- 

etryj 
SHK'oL,  ii.     [Heb.]     The  place  of  departed  spirits  ; 

Hades. 
SHEP'HERD,   (shep'perd,)   71.      [Sax.  sceap-hcard  or 

hyrd  ;  sheep  and  herd.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  tending,  feeding,  and  guard- 
ing sheep  in  the  pasture.  Milton. 

2.  A  swain  ;  a  rural  lover.  Ralegh. 

3.  The  pastor  of  a  parish,  church,  or  congrega- 
tion ;  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  superintends  a 
church  or  parish,  and  gives  instruction  in  spiritual 
things.  God  and  Christ  are  in  Scripture  denomi- 
nated Shepherds,  as  they  lead,  protect,  and  govern 
their  people,  and  provide  for  their  welfare.  Ps.  xxiii. 
lxxx.     John  x. 

SHEP'HERD-ESS,  71.  A  woman  that  tends  sheep; 
hence,  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess.  Sidney. 

SHEP'HERD-fSH,  o.  Resembling  a  shepherd;  suit- 
ing a  shepherd  ;  pastoral  ;  rustic.  Sidney. 

SHEP'HERD-ISM,  71.     Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

SHEP'HERD-LY,  a.     Pastoral  ;  rustic.  Tai/lor. 

SHEP'HERD'S  NEE'DLE,  71.  An  annual  plant  of 
the  genus  Scandix  ;  Vcnus's  comb. 

SHEP'HERD'S  POUCH,  j  71.     An  annual  cruciferous 

SHEP'HERD'S  PURSE,  J  plant  of  the  genus  Caj>- 
sella,  (Thlaspi,  Linn.) 

SHEP'HERD'S  ROD,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dip- 
sacus ;  teasel. 

SHEP'HERD'S  STAFF,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dip- 
sacus  or  teasel  kind. 
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SlIER'BET,  n.    [Pers.  C1».jj.£>  sharbaU    This  word, 
as  well  as  simp  and  shrub,  and  L.  sorbeo,  is  from  the 


Ar. 


— *  Yrt 


sharaba,  to  drink,  to  imbibe.] 


A  drink  composed  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and 
sugar,  sometimes  with  perfumed  cakes  dissolved  in 
it,  with  an  infusion  of  some  drops  of  rose-water  or 
other  ingredient,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  taste. 

P.  Cyc. 
SHERD,  rc.    A  fragment ;  as,  pot-slwrd ;  usually  writ- 
ten Shard,  which  see. 
SHEW  IF,      )  71.   An  Arabic  word  which  means  noble, 
SHER' EEF,  )      illustrious,   given,  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary,  as  a  title  to  the  descendants  of  Mo- 
hammed.   The  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca,  &c,  has 
this  title.  P.  Cyc. 

This  word   is  also  written   Scherif  and  Sher- 

RIFFE. 

SHER'IFF,  n.  [Sax.  scir-gcrefa ;  scyre,  scire,  a  shire 
or  division,  and  gerefa,  a  reeve,  a  count,  prefect, 
bailiff',  provost,  or  steward  ;  G.  graf,  D.graaf.  This 
word,  from  its  derivation,  would  more  properly  be 
written  Sherif  ] 

All  officer  m  each  county,  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  England,  sheriffs  are 
appointed  by  the  king.  In  the  United  States, 'Sher- 
iffs are  elected  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  citizens, 
or  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  executive  of 
the  State.  The  office  of  sheriff  in  England  is  judi- 
cial and  ministerial.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
mostly  or  wholly  ministerial.  The  sheriff,  by  him- 
self or  his  deputies,  executes  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cess throughout  the  county,  has  charge  of  the  jail 
and  prisoners,  attends  courts,  and  keeps  the  peace. 

SHER'[FF-AL-TY,1  n.      The   office    or    jurisdiction 

SHER'IFF-DOM,      /      of  sheriff.     [I  believe  none  of 

SHER'IFF-SHIP,     f      these  words  are  now  in  use. 

SIIER'IFF-VVICK,  J      See  Shrievalty.] 

SlIEll'IlY,  71.  [Sometimes  written  Sherris.]  A 
strong  wine  of  a  deep  amber  color,  and  having, 
when  good,  an  aromatic  odor ;  so  called  from  Xeres, 
near  Cadiz  in  Spain,  where  it  is  made.  McCullock. 

SHEW,  (sho,)  ) 

SHEWED,  (shode,)  }     See  Show,  Showed,  Shown. 

SHEWN,  (shone.)      ) 

SHEW'-BllEAD,  (sho'bred.)     See  Show-Bread. 

SHEVV'Elt,  (sho'er,)  n.  One  that  shows.  [See 
Shower.] 

SHEWING,  (shc'ing.)     See  Showing. 

SHI'AH.     SeeSHiiTE«. 

SHIB'BO-LETH,  n.  [Heb.,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a 
stream  of  water.] 

1.  A  word  which  wns  made  the  criterion  by  which 
to  distinguish  the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites. 
The  Ephraimites,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the 
letter  If  sh,  pronounced  the  word  sibboleth.  See 
Judges  xii.     Hence, 

2.  The  criterion  of  a  party  ;  or  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  party  from  another;  and  usually,  some 
peculiarity  in  things  of  little  importance.        South. 

SHIDE,  n.     [Sax.  scradan,  to  divide.] 

A  piece  split  off;  a  cleft;  a  piece;  a  billet  of 
wood  ;  a  splinter. 

[Not  rued  in  New  England,  and  local  in  England.] 

SHTE,  (shi,)  v.  t.  To  throw  ;  as,  to  silica  stone  ;  often 
spelled  Shv.     [Furious  dialects.]  Hulliwell. 

SHIELD,  (shecld,)  n.*  [Sax.  scyld  :  Sv/.sWld;  Dan. 
skiold,  skildt :  D.  and  G.  schild.  This  word  is  from 
covering,  defending,  Sw.  skyla,  to  cover;  or  from 
separnting,  Sax.  scylan,  Daii.  skitter,  to  separate. 
Protection  is  deduced  from  either,  and  indeed  both 
may  be  radically  one.  (See  Shelter.)  The  L.  scu- 
tum coincides  in  elements  with  the  Sax.  sceadun,  to 
separate,  and  clypcus  with  the  Gr.  TcaAtiTrroj,  to 
cover.  ] 

1.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor;  a  buckler; 
used  in  war  for  the  protection  of  the  body.  The 
shields  of  the  ancients  were  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  triangular,  square,  oval,  &c,  made  of  leather, 
or  wood  covered  with  leather,  and  borne  on  the  left 
arm.  This  species  of  armor  was  a  good  defense 
against  arrows,  darts,  spears,  &c,  but  would  be  no 
protection  against  bullets. 

2.  Defense ;  shelter ;  protection ;  or  the  person 
that  defends  or  protects ;  as,  a  chief,  the  ornament 
and  shield  of  the  nation. 

Pear  not,  Abram  ;  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. —  Gen.  xv. 

*3.  In  heraldry,  the  escutcheon  or  field  on  which 
are  placed  the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms. 

4.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  little  colored 
cups  or  lines  with  a  hard  disk,  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
and  containing  the  frui;l'fication  of  lichens. 

Lindley. 
SHIELD,  v.  I.     To  over  as  with  a  shield  ;  to  cover 
from  danger ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect ;  to  secure  from 
assault  or  mju'y. 

To  dee  tlw  so".  (Iv  /anqnished  father  shield.  Dryden. 

Hear  cue  i-h^i  c-.,ien  lo  shield  his  injured  honor.  Smith. 
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2.  To  ward  off;  to  defend  against;  as,  clothe3  to 
shield  one  from  cold. 

SHIisLD'ED,  pp.  Covered,  as  with  a  shield ;  de- 
fended ;  protected. 

SHIeLD'ING,  ppr.  Covering,  as  with  a  shield;  de- 
fending from  attack  or  injury  ;  protecting. 

SHIeLD'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  a  shield  or  of  protec- 
tion. 

SHIeLD'LESS-LY,  adv.    Without  protection 

SHIeLD'LESS-NESS,  77.  Destitution  of  a  shield  or 
of  protection. 

SHIFT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  scyftan,  to  order  or  appoint,  to  di- 
vide or  distribute,  also  to  verge  or  decline,  also  to 
drive;  D.  schiften,  to  divide,  distinguish,  part,  turn, 
discuss  ;  Dan.  skifte,  a  parting,  sharing,  division,  lot, 
share ;  shifter,  to  part,  share,  divide  ;  Sw.  skifta,  to 
shift,  to  distribute.  This  verb  is  apparently  from  the 
same  root  as  skiver  ;  Dan.  skifer  sig,  to  shiver;  Sw. 
skifta  om,  to  change.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  move, 
to  depart ;  hence,  to  separate.  We  observe  by  the 
Swedish  that  skifta  om  (urn,  about,  or  round)  was 
originally  the  true  phrase,  to  move  about  or  round  ; 
and  we  still  say,  to  shift  about.] 

1.  To  move;  to  change  place  or  position.  Vegeta- 
bles are  not  able  to  shift  and  seek  nutriment. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  change  its  direction  ;  to  vary  ;  as,  the  wind 
shifted  from  south  to  west. 

3.  To  change  ;  to  give  place  to  other  things.  Locke. 

4.  To  change  clothes,  particularly  the  under  gar- 
ment or  chemise.  Young. 

5.  To  resort  to  expedients  for  a  livelihood,  or  for 
accomplishing  a  purpose  ;  to  move  from  one  thing  to 
another,  and  seize  one  expedient  when  another  fails. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  lo  themselves  and  leave  their  compan- 
ions to  shift  as  well  as  they  can.  V Estrange. 

6.  To  practice  indirect  methods.  Ralegh. 

7.  To  seek  methods  of  safety. 

Nature  teaches  every  creature  how  to  shift  for  itself  in  case3  of 
danger.  L'  Estrange. 

8.  To  change  place  ;  as,  a  cargo  shifts  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

SHIFT,  v.  L  'Fa  change;  to  alter;  as,  to  shift  the 
scenes. 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  place  or  position  to  anoth- 
er; as,  shift  the  helm  ;  shift  the  sails. 

3.  To  put  out  of  the  way  by  some  expedient. 

I  sluftcd  him  away.  Shak. 

4.  To  change,  as  clothes  ;  as,  to  shift  a  coat. 

5.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes.  Let  him  have  time  to 
shift  himself. 

To  shift  about;  to  turn  quite  round  to  a  contrary 
side  or  opposite  point. 

To  shift  off;  to  delay ;  to  defer  ;  as,  to  shift  off  the 
duties  of  religion.  Rogers. 

2.  To  put  away  ;  to  disengage  or  disencumber  one's 
self,  as  of  a  burden  or  inconvenience. 
SHIFT,  n.    A  change;  a  turning  from  one  thing  to 
another  ;  hence,  an  expedient  tried  in  difficulty  ;  one 
thing  tried  when  another  fails. 

I'll  rind  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away.  Shak. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense,  mean  refuge ;  last  resource. 

For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

3.  Fraud  ;  artifice  ;  expedient  to  effect  a  had  pur- 
pose ;  or  an  evasion ;  a  trick  to  escape  detection  or 
evil.  Hooker.     Soutli. 

4.  A  woman's  under  garment ;  a  chemise. 
SHIFT'ED,  pp.    Changed  from  one  place  or  position 

to  another. 

SHIFTER,  7i.  One  that  shifts  ;  the  person  that  plays 
tricks  or  practices  artifice. 

2.  In  ships,  a  person  employed  to  assist  tlje  ship's 
cook  in  washing,  steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt  pro- 
visions. 

SIIIFT'ING,  ppr.  nr  a.  Changing  place  or  position; 
resorting  from  one  expedient  to  another. 

SIIIFT'ING,  ».     Act  of  shifting. 

SHIFT'ING-LY,  adv.  By  shifts  and  changes;  deceit- 
fully. 

SHIFT'LESS,  <7.  Destitute  of  expedients,  or  not  re- 
sorting to  successful  expedients;  wanting  means  to 
act  or  live  ;  as,  a  shiftless  fellow. 

SHIFT'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  shiftless  manner.  ' 

SHIFTLESS-NESS,  77.     A  state  of  being  shiftless. 

SHI'TTES,  71.  pi.  [  Heretics  ;  from  shiah,  heresy.]  That 
branch  of  the  Mohammedans  to  which  the  Persians 
belong.  They  reject  the  first  three  caliphs,  and  con- 
sider Ali  as  being  the  first  and  only  rightful  succes- 
sor of  Mohammed.  They  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Stinna  or  body  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed  as 
any  part  of  tiie  law,  and  on  these  accounts  are  treat- 
ed as  heretics  by  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Moham- 
medans. P.  Cyc. 

SHILF,  71.     [G.  schilf,  sedge.] 

Straw.  Tooke. 

SHILL,  to  shell,  is  not  in  use. 

SHILL,  v.  t.  To  put  under  cover;  to  sheal.  [Notiri 
use,  or  local.] 

SHIL-La'LY,     )  71.    An  oaken  sapling  or  cudgel, said 

SHIL-La'LAH,  (  to  be  from  a  wood  in  Ireland  of 
that  name,  famous  for  its  oaks.  [Irish.]  Also  spelled 
Shili.ely,  Shillelah.  Grose. 
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SIIIL'LING,  n.  [Sax.  scill,  scilling  ;  G.  schilling;  D. 
schellhig;  Sw.  and  Dan.  shilling;  Fr.  escalin:  lUsceb- 
lino  ;  Sj>.  clielin;  Port,  xelim;  from  the  Oriental  SptP, 
shakal,  to  weigh.     See  Shekel.] 

An  English  silver  coin,  and  money  of  account, 
equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
pound.  The  English  shilling,  or  shilling  sterling,  is 
equivalent  nearly  to  twenty-three  cents,  money  of 
the  United  States.  Our  ancestors  introduced  the 
name  with  the  coin  into  this  country  ;  but  by  depre- 
ciation the  value  of  the  shilling  sunk  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia  one  fourth,  or  to  sixteen  cents  and 
two  thirds,  and  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

This  denomination  of  money  still  subsists  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  is  no  coin  of  that  value 
current,  except  the  Spanish  coin  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents,  which  is  a  shilling  in  the  money  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
coins  of  the  United  States,  eagles,  dollars,  dimes, 
cents,  &c,  the  use  of  shilling  is  continued  only  by 
habit. 

SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY,  n.     [Russ.  shalyu,  to  be  foolish, 
to  play  the  fool,  to  play  wanton  tricks.] 
Foolish  trifling;  irresolution.     [Vulgar.] 
[This  word  has  probably  been  written   Shill-1- 
shall-I  from  an  ignorance  of  its  origin.] 

SHI'LoH,  ».  [Heb.]  The  name  given  to  the  Mes- 
siah by  Jacob.     Gen.  xlix.  10. 

SHI'LY.     See  Shyly. 

SHIM,  71.  A  tool  used  in  tillage  to  break  down  the 
land,  or  to  cut  it  up  and  clear  it  of  weeds. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

SHIM'MER,  7,'.  1.  [Sax.  scymrian;  G.  schimmern;  D 
schemeren  ;  Dan.  skimter.] 

To  gleam  ;  to  gl  isten.     [ Not  in  use.]        Chaucer. 

SHIN,  71.  [Sax.  scina,  scync,  shin,  and  scin-ban,  shin- 
bone  ;  G.  scltiene,  schicne-beiu ;  D.  scheen,  scheen-been  ; 
Sw.  skenben.] 

The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  of  the  human 
leg;  the  fore  part  of  the  crural  bone  called  tibia.  This 
bone,  being  covered  only  with  skin,  may  be  named 
from  that  circumstance  —  skin^bone ;  or  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  root  of  chine,  edge. 

SHINE,  v.  i. ;  prct.  Shined  or  Shone  ;  pp.  Shined  or 
Shone.  [Sax.  scinan  ;  D.  schuynen ;  G.  schcinen ;  Sw. 
skina.  If  s  is  a  prefix,  this  word  accords  with  the 
root  of  L.  canns,  caneo  ;  W.  can,  white,  bright.  See 
Cant.] 

1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  give  light ;  to  beam 
witli  steady  radiance;  to  exhibit  brightness  or  splen- 
dor ;  as,  the  sun  shines  by  day  ;  the  moon  shines  by 
night.  Shining  differs  from  sparkling,  glistening,  glit- 
tering, as  it  usually  implies  a  steady  radiation  or  emis- 
sion of  light,  whereas  the  latter  words  usually  imply 
irregular  or  interrupted  radiation.  This  distinction 
is  not  always  observed  ;  and  we  may  say,  the  fixed 
stars  shine,  as  well  as  that  they  sparkle.  But  we 
never  say,  the  sun  or  the  moon  sparkles. 

2.  To  be  bright ;  to  be  lively  and  animated ;  to  be 
brilliant. 

Let  thine  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  luster.  Denham. 

3.  To  be  un:louded  ;  as,  the  moon  shines. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  be  glosjy  or  bright,  as  silk. 

Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  gay  or  splendid. 

So  proud  she  sinned  in  her  princely  state.  Spenser. 

6.  To  be  beautiful. 

Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heal  and  air.  Pope. 

7.  To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished  ; 
as,  to  shine  in  courts.    Phil.  ii. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company.  Sisift. 

8.  To  give  light,  real  or  figurative. 

The  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  lo  us.         Wisdom. 

9.  To  manifest  glorious  excellencies.    Ps.  lxxx. 

10.  To  be  clearly  published.     Is.  ix. 

11.  To  be  conspicuously  displayed  ;  to  be  manifest. 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men.  —  Matt.  v. 
To  cause  the  face  to  shine ;  to  be  propitious.    Num. 
vi.     Ps.  Ixvii. 
SHINE,  71.    Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  rain  t>r  shine.  Dryden. 

2.  Brightness  ;  splendor  ;  luster  ;  gloss. 

The  glittering  shine  of  gold.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine.  Pope. 

[Not  elegant.] 

SHIN'ER,  77.  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  minnow 
kiryl,  so  called  from  its  shiny  appearance.     Storer. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  bright  pieces  of  money.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

SHT'NESS.     See  Shyness. 

SHIN"GLE,  (shing'gl,)  71.  [G.  schindel;  Gr.  trxmSaX- 
poc ;  L.  scindula,  from  scindc,  to  divide,  G.  schciden.] 

1.  A  thin  board  sawed  or  rived  for  covering  build- 
ings. Shingles  are  of  different  lengths,  with  one  end 
made  much  thinner  than  the  other,  for  lapping. 
They  are  used  for  covering  roofs,  and  sometimes 
the  body  of  the  building. 

2.  Round,  water-worn,  and  loose  gravel  and  peb- 
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bles,  or  a  collection  of  roundish  stones,  on  shores 
and  coasts. 


Shingle-ballast  is  ballast  composed  of  gravel. 

SHIN"GLE,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  shingles  ;  as,  to  shin- 
gle a  roof. 

SHIN"GL£D,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  shingles. 

SHIN"GLE-ROOF-.ED,  (shing'gl-rooft,)  a.  '  Having  a 
roof  covered  with  shingles.  Blackwood. 

SHIN"GL£S,  (shing'glz,)  n.     [L.  cingulum.] 

A  kind  of  herpes,  viz..  Herpes  Zoster,  which 
spreads  around  the  body  like  a  girdle;  an  eruptive 
disease.  Arbathuot. 

SH1N"GLING,  ppr.     Covering  with  shingles. 

SHIN"GLING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  shin- 
gles ;  a  covering  of  shingles. 

SHIN"GLY,  a.     Abounding  with  gravel  or  shingle. 

SHIN'ING,  p/ir.f  Emitting  light ;  beaming ;  gleaming. 

2.  a.   Bright;  splendid;  radiant. 

3.  Illustrious;  distinguished;  conspicuous;  as,  a 
shining  example  of  charity. 

SIIIN'ING,  n.  Effusion  or  clearness  of  light ;  bright- 
ness.    2  Sam.  xxiii. 

RIIIN'ING-NESS,  n.    Brightness  ;  splendor.    Spenser. 

SHIN'Y,  a.     Bright;  luminous;  clear;  unclouded. 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day.  Dryden. 

SHIP,  as  a  termination,  denotes  state  or  office :  as  in 
lordship.  Steward. 

SHIP.     See  Shape. 

SHIP,  n.  [Sax.  scip,  scrip;  D.  schip  ;  G.  schiff,  Sw. 
shcpp ;  Dan.  skit*;  L.  scapha;  from  the  root  of  sliape; 
Sax.  sccapian,  scippan,  scyppan,  to  create,  form,  or 
build.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  large  vessel  or  building  of  a 
peculiar  structure,  adapted  to  navigation,  or  floating 
on  water  by  means  of  sails.  In  an  appropriate  sense, 
a  building  of  a  structure  or  form  fitted  for  navigation, 
furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  three  masts,  a  main- 
mast, a  fore-mast,  and  a  inizzen-mast,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  a  top-mast,  and  top- 
gallant-mast, and  square  rigged.  Ships  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  fitted  for  various  uses  ;  most  of  them, 
however,  fall  under  the  denomination  either  of  ships 
of  war  or  of  merchant-skips. 

A  ship  of  the  line;  usually  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
rate  of  seventy-four  guns  or  more.  Totten. 

firmed  ship;  in  English  usages  of  war,  a  private 
ship  taken  into  the  service  of  the  government  in 
time  of  war,  and  armed  and  equipped  like  a  ship  of 
war.  Brands. 

SHIP,  v.  t.    [Sax.  scipian.] 

1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  any  kind  ; 
as,  to  ship  goods  at  Liverpool  for  New  York. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship;  to  convey  by  water. 

•         The  sun  no  sootier  slinll  llie  mountains  touch, 

But  we  will  ship  him  hence.  SliaJc. 

3.  To  engage  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship  ;  as,  to 
ship  seamen. 

4.  To  receive  into  a  ship  or  vessel ;  as,  to  ship  a 
sea.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  To  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ;  as,  to  ship  the 
tiller.  Totten. 

To  ship  off;  to  send  away  by  water ;  as,  to  ship  off 
convicts. 

SHIP,  v.  i.    To  engage  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship. 

Totten. 

SHIP'BoARD,aA).  [ship  and  board.}  To  go  on  ship- 
board or  a  shipboard,  is  to  go  aboard  ;  to  enter  a  ship  ; 
to  embark  ;  literally,  to  go  over  the  side.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar phrase,  and  not  much  used.  Seamen  say,  to  go 
aboard  or  on  board. 

To  be  on  shipboard ;  to  be  in  a  ship  ;  but  seamen 
generally  say,  aboard  or  on  board. 

2.  it.  The  plank  of  a  ship.  Eic/c.  xxvii.  [Not 
•now  used.] 

SHIP'-BOY,  n.  [ship  and  boy.]  A  boy  that  serves  on 
board  of  _rt  ship. 

SHIP'-BRo-KER,  n.  A  broker  who  procures  insur- 
ance on  ships. 

SHIP'-ilUILD-ER,  (-bild-er,)  n.  [ship  and  builder.]  A 
man  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  ships  and 
other  vessels  ;  a  naval  architect  ;  a  shipwright. 

SHIP'-BUILD-ING,  (-hild-ing,)  n.  [ship  and  build.] 
Naval  architecture  ;  the  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  navigation,  particularly  ships  and  other  vessels  of 
a  large  kind,  bearing  masts  ;  in  distinction  from 
Boat-Buildino. 

SHIP'-CaR'PEN-TER,  n.  A  shipwright ;  a  carpen- 
ter that  works  at  ship-building. 

SHIP'-CHAND-LER,  n.  [ship  and  chandler,  G.  hand- 
ler, a  trailer  or  dealer.] 

One  who  deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  fur- 
niture of  ship*. 

SH  IP'-HOLD-ER,  K.  [ship  and  hold.]  The  owner  of 
a  ship  or  of  shipping. 

SHIP'LbSSS,  a.     Destitute  of  ships.  Gray. 

SHIP'MAN,  it.  [ship  and  man.]  A  seaman  or  sailor. 
[Obs.]     1  Kilters  ix.     Acts  xxvii. 

aHlP'-MAS-TER,  it.  [ship and  master.]  The  captain, 
master,  or  commander,  of  a  ship.    Jonah  i. 

SHIP'MaTE,  it.  [ship  and  mate.)  A  term  applied  to 
sailors  who  serve  in  the  same  ship. 
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SHIP'MENT,  "it.  The  act  of  putting  any  thing  on 
board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  ;  embarkation  ;  as,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  coal  for  London. 

2.  The  goods  or  things  shipped,  or  put  tin  board  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel.  We  say,  the  merchants  have 
made  large  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  whether  the  share  of  M  in  the  shipment  Is  ex- 
empted from  condemnation  by  reason  of  his  neutral  domicil. 
J.  Story. 

SHIP'-MON-EY,  (-mun-ne,)n.     [ship  and  money.]     In 

English  history,  an  imposition  formerly  charged  on 
the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties,  of 
England,  for  providing  and  furnishing  certain  ships 
for  the  king's  service.  The  attempt  made  by  Charles 
I.  to  revive  and  enforce  this  imposition  was  resisted 
by  John  Hampden,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Charles.  It  was  finally  abolished 
by  stat.  17  Car.  II.  Brande. 

SHIP'-oWN-ER,  it.    The  owner  of  a  ship  or  ships. 

SHIP'P£D,(shipt,)  pp.  Put  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  received  on  board. 

SHIP'PEN,  n.     [Sax.  scipen.] 

A  stable  ;  a  cow-house.     [Not  in  use.]    Chaucer. 

SHIP'PER,  it.  One  who  places  goods  on  board  a  ship 
for  transportation. 

SHIP'PING,  ppr.  Putting  on  board  of  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel ;  receiving  on  board. 

2.  a.  Relating  to  ships  ;  as,  shipping  concerns. 

Kent. 

SHIP'PING,  n.  Ships  in  general;  ships  or  vessels  of 
any  kind  for  navigation.  The  shipping  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  exceeds  that  of  any  other;  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

To  take  shipping ;  to  embark ;  to  enter  on  board  a 
ship  or  vessel  for  conveyance  or  passage.    John  vi. 

Shipping  articles;  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board,  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for 
which  they  are  shipped,  &c.  Bouvier. 

SHIP'-SHaPE,  adv.  In  a  seamanlike  manner ;  hence, 
properly  ;  according  to  ttsage.  Totten. 

SHIP'S-HUS'BAND,  n.  One  who  attends  to  the 
requisite  repairs  of  a  ship  while  in  port,  and  does  all 
the  other  necessary  acts  preparatory  to  a  voyage. 

Bouvier. 

SHIP'VVRECK,  (-rek,)  it.  [ship  and  wreck.]  The  de- 
struction of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  by  being  cast 
ashore  or  broken  to  pieces  by  striking  against  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  like.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship.     [Unusual.] 

3.  Destruction.  [Dryden. 
To  make  shipwreck  concerning  faith,  is  to  apostatize 

from  the  love,  profession,  and  practice,  of  divine 
truth  which  had  been  embraced.     1  Tim.  i. 

SHIP'VVRECK,  v.  t.  To  destroy  by  running  ashore 
or  on  rocks  or  sand-banks.  How  many  vessels  are 
annually  shipwrecked  on  the  Bahama  rocks  ! 

2.  To  suffer  the  perils  of  being  cast  away  ;  to  be 
cast  ashore  with  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  ship- 
wrecked mariners  were  saved.  Addison.     Shah. 

SHIP'WRECK-ED,  (-rekt,)  pp.  or  a.  Cast  ashore; 
daihed  upon  the  rocks  or  banks  ;  destroyed. 

SHIP'WRIGHT,  (-rite,)  n.  [ship  and  wright.  See 
Work.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  ships;  a 
builder  of  ships  or  otiier  vessels.  Swift. 

SHIRE  or  SHIRE,  it.  [Sax.  scir,  scire,  sajre,  a  divis- 
ion, from  sciran,  to  divide.  (See  Share  and  Shear.) 
It  is  pronounced,  in  compound  words,  shir,  as  in 
Hampshire,  Berkshire.] 

In  England,  a  division  of  territory,  otherwise 
called  a  county.  The  shire  was  originally  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  earl  or 
count,  whose  authority  was  intrusted  to  the  sheriff, 
[shire-reeve.]  On  this  officer  the  government  ulti- 
mately devolved.  In  the  United  States,  the  corre- 
sponding division  of  a  State  is  called  a  county,  but 
we  retain  shire  in  the  compound  half-shire  ;  as  when 
the  county  court  is  held  in  two  towns  in  the  same 
county  alternately,  we  call  one  of  the  divisions  a 
half-sh  ire. 

In  some  States,  shire  is  used  as  the  constituent  part 
of  the  name  of  a  county,  as  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  in 
Massachusetts.  These  being  the  names  established 
by  law,  we  say,  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  we  can 
not  with  propriety  say,  the  county  of  Berks,  for  there 
is  no  county  in  Massachusetts  thus  named. 

SHlRE'-MSTE  or  SHIRE'-MOTE,  it.  [Sax.  scyr- 
gemote,  shire-meeting.] 

Anciently  in  England,  the  county  court :  sheriff's 
turn  or  court.  Cowel.     Blackstone. 

SHIRK,  v.  U  or  i.  To  avoid  or  get  off  from  ;  to  slink 
away.     Smart,     [fulgar.]     See  also  Shark. 

SHIRK,  n.  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  duty  ;  one  who 
lives  by  shifts  and  tricks.     [See  Shark.] 

SHIRK'ING,  n.  A  living  by  shifts  and  tricks.  [See 
Shark.] 

SHIRL;  a  different  spelling  of  Shorl.     [See  Shorl.] 

SHIR'LEY,  it.  A  bird,  by  some  called  the  Greater 
Bulfisch  ;  having  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  the  throat  and  breast  red.      Diet. 

SHIR'R£n,  (shurd  )  a.  A  term  applied  to  articles 
having  lines  or  cords  inserted   between  two  pieces 
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of  cloth,  as  the  lines  of  India  rubber  in  shirred  sus- 
penders. 
SHIRT,  (short,)  n.  [Dan.  skiortc,  Sw.  skiorta,  a  shirt : 
Dan.  sldort,  a  petticoat ;  Ice.  scyrta.  This  word 
seems  to  be  named  from  its  shortness  or  cutting  off, 
and  might  have  signified  originally  a  somewhat 
different  garment  shortened;  Sax.  scyrt,  short,  L. 
curlus.  ] 

A  loose  garment  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  men  and  boys  next  the  body. 

It  is  folly  for  a  nation  to  export  beef  ami  linen,  while  a  £real  part 
of  the  people  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  potatoes,  and  have  no 
shirts  to  wear.  A.  M. 

SHIRT,  (shun,)  v.  t.    To  cover  or  clothe,  as  with  a 

shirt.  Dryden. 

2.  To  change  the  shirt,  and  put  on  a  clean  one. 

SHIRT'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  a  shirt. 

SHIRT'ING,  n.     Cloth  for  shirts. 

SHIRT'LESS,  (shurt'less,)  a.     Wanting  a  shirt. 

Pope. 

SHIST.     See  Schist. 

SMT'TAH,  ,  «..*  [Heb.]     In  Scripture,  a  sort  of  pre- 

SMT'TIM,  j      cious  wood  of  which  the  tables,  altars, 
and  boards,  of  the  tabernacle  were  made  among  the'; 
Jews.     It  is   supposed  to  have  been  the  wood  of  a- 
species  of  Acacia,  which  is  hard,  tough,  and  smooth, 
and  very  beautiful.  Qeseaius. 

SHIT'TLE,  a.  [See  Shoot.]  Wavering;  unsettled. 
rJVot  used,  or  local.] 

SHIT'TLE-COCK.     See  Shuttlecock. 

SHIT'TLE-NESS,  n.  Unsettledness  ;  inconstancy. 
[Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

SHI  VE,  it.  [V.  schyf;  G.scheibe.  If  s  is  a  prefix,  this 
word  agrees  radically  with  chip.] 

1.  A  slice ;  a  thin  cut ;  as,  a  slave  of  bread.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

2.  A  thin,  flexible  piece  cut  off.     [Not  in  use.] 

Boyle. 

3.  A  little  piece  or  fragment ;  as,  the  shives  of  iiax 
made  by  breaking. 

SHIVER,  it.  [G.  schiefer,  a  splinter,  slate  ;  schieferu, 
to  shiver,  to  scale  ;  Dan.  skive,  Sw.  skifva,  a  slice  ; 
Dan.  skifer,  skiver,  a  slate  ;  skifer  sig,  to  shiver,  peel, 
or  split,  Sw.  skifva  sig.] 

1.  In  mineralogy,  a  variety  of  blue  slate. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  little  wheel  ;  a  sheave. 
SHIVER,  v.t.     [Supra,     Qu.  Heb.  taw,  to  break  into 

pieces.     Class  Br,  No.  26.] 

1.  To  break  into  many  small  pieces  or  splinters  ;  to 
shatter  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  by  a  blow. 

The  ground  with  shivered  armor  strown.  Milton. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  shake  in  the  wind;  applied 
to  sails  ;  as,  "shiver  the  mizzen  topsail."     Totten. 

SHI  V'ER,  v.  i.  To  fall  at  once  into  many  small  pieces 
or  parts. 

The  natural  world,  should    gravity  t 
shiver  into  millions  of  atoms. 

2.  To  quake;  to  tremble;  to  shudder;  to  shake, 
as  with  cold,  ague,  fear,  or  horror. 

The  man  that  shivered  on  the  brink  of  sin.  Dryden. 

Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver.  Swift. 

3.  To  be  affected  with  a  thrilling  sensation,  like 
that  of  chilliness. 

Any  very  harsh  noia 
body  shiver. 

SHIVER,  ii.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  into  which  a 
tiling  breaks  by  any  sudden  violence. 

He  would  pound  thec  into  shivers  Willi  his  ti6t,  as  a  sailor  breaks 
a  biscuit.  Shak. 

SHIVER-ED,  pp.  Broken  or  dashed  into  small 
pieces. 

SHIVER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Breaking  or  dashing  into 
small  pieces. 

2.  Quaking  ;  trembling  ;  shaking,  as  with  cold  or 
fear. 

SHIVER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  breaking  or  dashing  to 
pieces  ;  division  ;  severance. 
2.  A  trembling  ;  a  shaking  with  cold  or  fear. 

SHIVER-ING-LY,  adv.  With  shivering,  or  slight 
trembling. 

SHIVER-SPAR,  it.     [G.  schicfer-spath.] 

A  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called  from  its  slaty  struc- 
ture ;  Called  also  Slate-Star.  Phillips. 

SHIVER-Y,  a.  Easily  falling  into  many  pieces  ;  not 
firmly  cohering  ;  incompact ;  as,  shivery  stone.    ' 

SHoAD,  ».  Among  miners,  a  train  of  metallic  stones 
mixed  with  rubbish,  which  serves  to  direct  them  in 
the  discovery  of  mines.  Encyc. 

SHOAD'-STGNE,  it.  A  small  stone  or  fragment  of 
ore  made  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  water  passing 
over  it.  HalliircU. 

SHOAL,  it.  [Sax.  sccol,  a  crowd.  It  should  rather  be 
written  Shole.] 

1.  A  great  multitude  assembled  ;  acrowd  ;  a  throng; 
as,  shoals  of  people.  Immense  shoals  of  herring  ajt- 
pear  on  the  coast  in  the  spring. 

The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  shoots  of  followers.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  place  where  the  water  of  a  river,  lake,  or  sea 
is  shallow  or  of  little  depth  ;  a  sand  bank  or  bar  ;  a 
shallow.  The  entrance  of  rivers  is  often  rendered 
difficult  or  dangerous  by  shoals. 
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SHoAL,  v.  i.     To  crowd  ;  to  throng  ;  to  assemble  in  a 
multitude.    The  fishes  shoaled  about  the  place. 

Chapman. 
2.  To  become  more  shallow.    The  water  shoals  as 
we  approach  the  town. 
SHoAL,   a.      Shallow;   of   little    depth;    as,    shoal 

water. 
SHOAL'I-NESS,  b.      [from  shoahj.]      Shallowness; 
little  depth  of  water. 
2.  The  state  of  abounding  with  shoals. 
SHoAL'Y,  a.     Full  of  shoals  or  shallow  places. 

The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground.  Dryden. 

SHoAR,  n.     A  prop.     [See  ShoreJ 
SHoAT,  n.     A  young  hog.     [See  Shote.] 
SHOCK,   11. f  [D.  schok,  a  bounce,  jolt,  or  leap;    Fr. 
choc,  a  striking  or  dashing  against.     See  Shake.] 

1.  A  violent  collision  of  bodies,  or  the  concussion 
which  it  occasions;  a  violent  striking  or  dashing 
against. 

The  strong,  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 

Of  tides  and  seas.  Bladcmore. 

2.  Violent  onset ;  conflict  of  contending  armies  or 
foes. 

tie  stood  the  slwck  of  a  whole  host  of  foes.  Addison. 

3.  External  violence  ;  as,  the  shocks  of  fortune. 

Addison, 

4.  Offense;  impression  of  disgust. 

Fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend.  Youn^. 

5.  In  electricity,  the  effect  on  the  animal  system  of 
a  discharge  of  the  fluid  from  a  charged  body. 

6.  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  wheat,  rye, 
&c.  The  number  of  sheaves  varies  from  twelve  to 
sixteen.     The  latter  is  the  number  in  New  England. 

Farm.  Encyc. 


And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  ihe  shocks. 
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7.  A  dog  with  long  hair  or  shag,     [from  shag.] 
SHOCK,  v.  t.     [D.  schokken:  Fr.  clioquer.] 

1.  To  shake  by  Ihe  sudden  collision  of  a  body. 

2.  To  meet  force  with  force  ;  to  encounter.     Shak. 

3.  To  strike,  as  with  horror  or  disgust ;  to  cause  to 
recoil,  as  from  something  odious  or  horrible;  to  of- 
fend extremely  :  to  disgust.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  misery.  Avoid  every  thing  that 
can  shock  the  feelings  of  delicacy. 

Advise  lu'rn  not  lo  shock  a  father's  will.  Dryden. 

SHOCK,  v.  i.  To  collect  sheaves  into  a  pile;  to  pile 
sheaves.  Tusscr. 

SHOCK'KD,    (shokt.)  pp.      Struck,  as  with  horror; 
offended  ;  disgusted. 
2.  Piled,  as  sheaves. 

SHOCK'HEAD-ED,  a.  Having  a  thick  and  bushy 
head  of  hair. 

SHOCK'ING,  ppr.     Shaking  with  sudden  violence. 

2.  Meeting  in  onset  or  violent  encounter. 

And  now  with  shouts  the  shock'uig  armies  closed.  Pope. 

3.  it.  Striking,  as  with  horror;  causing  to  recoil 
with  horror  or  disgust ;  extremely  offensive  or  dis- 
gusting. 

The  French  humor —  is  very  shocking  to  the  Italians.    Addison. 

SHOCK'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  strike  with 
horror  or  disgust.  Chesterfield. 

SHOCK'ING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  shocking. 

SHOO,  for  Shoed,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Shoe. 

SHOE,  (shoo,)  iu  i  pi.  Shoes.  [Sax.  scco,  sceog ;  G. 
schuh  ;  D.  school  ;  Sw.  sko  ;  Dan.  shoe,  a  shoe  ;  skoer, 
to  hind  with  iron,  to  shoe.  It  is  uncertain  to  what 
this  word  was  originally  applied,  whether  to  a  band 
of  iron,  or  to  something  worn  on  the  human  foot. 
It  is  a  contracted  word.  In  G.  hurtrischuh,  hand-shoe, 
is  a  glove.  The  sense  is  probably  a  cover,  or  that 
which  is  put  on  ] 

1.  A  covering  fur  the  foot,  usually  of  leather,  com- 
prised of  a  thick  species  for  the  sole,  and  a  thinner 
kind  for  the  vamp  and  quarters.  Shoes  for  ladies 
often  have  some  species  of  cloth  for  the  vamp  and 
quarters. 

2.  A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  defend  it  from  injury  ;  also,  a  plate  of  iron 
for  Jin  ox's  hoof,  one  for  each  division  of  the  hoof. 
Oxen  are  shod  in  New  England,  sometimes  to  defend 
the  hoof  from  injury  in  stony  pbices,  mure  generally 
to  enable  them  to  walk  on  ice,  in  which  case  the 
shoes  are  armed  with  sharp  points.  This  is  called 
calking. 

3.  The  plate  of  iron  which  is  nailed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  runner  of  a  sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  that  slides 
on  the  snow  in  winter. 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  fastened  with  pins  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  runners  of  a  sled,  to  prevent  them  from 
wearing. 

5.  The  inclined  piece  at  the  bottom  of  a  water 
trunk  or  lead  pipe,  for  turning  the  course  of  the  water, 
and  discharging  it  from  a  building.  Qwilt. 

6.  Something  in  form  of  a  shoe,  or  answering  the 
purpose  of  a  shoe. 

7.  A  cover  for  defense. 

Shoe  of  an  anchor;  a  small  block  of  wood,  convex 
on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
anchor  fluke  ;  used  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tear- 


ing the  planks  of  the  vessel  when*  raised  or  low- 
ered. Totten. 
SHOE,  (shoo,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shod.     To  furnish 

with  shoes  ;  to  put  shoes  on  ;  as,  to  shoe  a  horse  or 

an  ox ;  to  shoe  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

2.  To  cover  at  the  bottom.  Drayton. 

To  shoe  an  anchor  ;  to  cover  the  flukes  with  broad, 

triangular  pieces  of  plank.     This  is  intended  to  give 

the  anchor  a  stronger  hold  in  soft  grounds.   Totten. 
SHOE'ULACK,  (shoo'blak,)  n.     [shoe  and  black.]     A 

person  that  cleans  shoes. 
SHOE'BOY,  n.     [slwe  and  boy.]    A  boy  that  cleans 

shoes. 
SHOE'BUCK-LE,  (shoo'buk-1,)  n.     [shoe  and  buckle.] 

A  buckle  for  fastening  a  shoe  to  the  foot. 
SHOE'ING,  (shoo'ing,)  ppr.     Putting  on  shoes. 
SHOE'ING-HORN,  n.     [slwe  and  horn.]     A  horn  used 

to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  foot  into  a  narrow 

shoe. 
2.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is  facilitated  ; 

anv  thing  used  as  a  medium  ;  in  contempt.  Spectator. 
SHOE'-LEATH-ER,    (shoo'letli-er,)    n.      [shoe    and 

leather.]     Leather  for  shoes. 
SHOE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  shoes. 

Caltrops  very  much  incommoded  the  shoeless  Moors. 

Dr.  Addison. 

SHOE'MAK-ER,  n.  [shoe  and  maker.]  One  whose 
occupation  or  trade  is  to  make  shoes  and  boots. 

SHO'ER,  ?i.  One  that  fits  shoes  to  the  feet ;  one  that 
furnishes  or  puts  on  shoes  ;  as  a  farrier. 

SHOE'STRING,  n.  [shoe  and  string.]  A  string  used 
to  fasten  a  shoe  to  the  foot. 

SHOE'TYE,  (shoo'tl,)  ?i.  [shoe  and  tye.]  A  ribbon 
used  for  fastening  a  shoe  to  the  foot.    '      Hutlibras. 

SHOG,  for  Shock  ;  a  violent  concussion.     [JVbt  in  use.] 

Dryden. 

SHOG,  v.  t.     To  shake  ;  to  agitate.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Carew. 

SHOG,  v.  i.  To  move  off";  to  be  gone;  to  jog.  [Not 
in  use.]     [See  Jog.]  Hail. 

SHOG'GINt5,  n.    Concussion.     [JVot  in -use.]    Harmar. 

SHOG'GLE,  v.  t.  Toshake;  to  joggle.  [Mot  in  use.] 
[See  Joggle.]  Pcggc. 

SHoLE,  7i.     [Sax.  sceol,  a  crowd.] 

A  throng;  a  crowd  ;  a  great  multitude  assembled. 
[This  is  the  better  orthography.     See  Shoal.] 

SHONE,  pp.  of  Shine. 

SHOO,  u.  t.     [G.  seheuchen,  to  scare.] 

To  scare;  to  drive  away  by  frightening;    hence, 
be  gone. 

[A  word  used  in  scaring  away  fowls,  but  used  in  the 
imperative  only.] 

SHOOK,  pp.  of  Shake. 

SHOOK,  H.  In  commerce,  shooks  are  casks  of  hogs- 
head staves  prepared  for  use.  Boards  for  boxes  of 
sugar,  prepared  or  lilted  for  use,  bear  the  same  name. 

SHOOK,  v.  t.     To  pack  staves  in  casks. 

SHOON,  old  pi.  of  Shoe.     [  Obs.] 

SHOOT,  «.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Shot.  The  old  participle 
Shot  ten  isobsolete.  [Sax.  sccotan,  scytan,  to  shoot,  to 
dart,  to  rush,  to  lay  out  or  bestow,  to  transfer,  to 
point  with  the  finger,  whence  to  lead  or  direct ;  G. 
schossen,  to  shoot,  and  to  pay  scot,  also  sclaessen, 
to  shoot,  to  dart;  D.  schictcn;  Sw.  skiuta ;  Dan. 
skyder ;  Ir.  scetthim,  to  vomit;  sciot,  an  arrow  or 
dart ;  It.  scattare,  to  shoot  an  arrow  ;  L.  scatco,  to 
shoot  out  water;  W.ysguthaw,  ysgudaw,  to  scud  ; 
ysgwdu,  to  thrust  ;  ysgythu,  to  spout.  It  is  formed 
with  a  prefix  on  Od.] 

1.  To  let  fly  and  drive  with  force  ;  as,  to  shoot  an 
arrow. 

2.  To  discharge  and  cause  to  be  driven  with  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  shoot  a  ball. 

3.  To  send  off  with  force ;  to  dart. 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire.  Milton. 

4.  To  let  off;  used  of  the  instrument. 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off,  fly  from  one  another.     Boyle. 

5.  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot;  as,  to  shoot  one 
with  an  arrow  or  a  bullet. 

6.  To  send  out ;  to  push  forth  ;  as,  a  plant  shoots  a 
branch. 

7.  To  push  out ;  to  emit;  to  dart ;  to  thrust  forth. 

Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting".  Dryden. 

8.  To  push  forward  ;  to  drive  ;  to  propel ;  as,  to 
shoot  a  bolt. 

9.  To  push  out ;  to  thrust  forward. 

They  shoot  out  the  lip.  —  Ps.  xxii. 

The  phrase   to  shoot  out  the  lip,  signifies  to  treat 
with  derision  or  contempt. 

10.  To  pass  through  with  swiftness;  as,  to  shoot 
the  Stygian  flood.  Dryden. 

11.  To  plane  straight,  or  fit  by  planing  ;  a  work- 
man1.-; term. 

.  Two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot,  that  is,  planed  or  pared  with  a 
chisel.  A/oioil. 

12.  To  kill  by  a  ball,  arrow,  or  other  thing  shot; 
as,  to  shoot  a  thick. 

13.  To  pass  rapidly  under  by  the  force  of  a  cur- 
rent :  as,  to  shoot  a  bridge.  Totten. 

SHOOT,  i'.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  discharging, 
sending  with  force,  or  driving  any  thing  by  means  of 


an   engine  or  instrument;  as,  to  shoot  at  a  target  oi 
mark. 

When  you  shoot  and  shut  one  eye.  Prior. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him. — Gen. 

xlix. 

2.  To  germinate;  to  bud  ;  to  sprout;  to  send  forth 
branches. 

Onions,  as  they  hnne;,  will  shoot  forth.  Bacon. 

But  the  wild  olive  slioole  and  shades  the  ungrateful  plain. 

Dryden.     . 
Delightful  task, 
To  teacli  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomson. 

3.  To  form  by  shooting,  or  by  an  arrangement  of 
particles  into  spiculre.  Metals  shoot  into  crystals. 
Every  salt  shoots  into  crystals  of  a  determinate  form. 

4.  To  be  emitted,  sent  forth,  or  driven  along. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky.  Dryden. 

5.  To  protuberate  ;  to  be  pushed  out ;  to  jut ;  to 
project.    The  land  shoots  into  a  promontory. 

6.  To  pass,  as  an  arrow  or  pointed  instrument ;  to 
penetrate. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart.  Addison. 

7.  To  grow  rapidly  ;  to  become  by  rapid  growth. 
The  boy  soon  shoots  up  to  a  man. 

He'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero.  Dryden. 

8.  To  move  with  velocity  ;  as,  a  shooting  star. 

9.  To  feel  a  quick,  darting  pain.    My  temples  shoot. 
To  shoot  ahead;  to  outstrip  in  running,  flying,  or 

sailing. 
SHOOT,  71.     The  act  of  propelling  or  driving  any  thing 
with  violence  ;  the  discharge  of  a  fire-arm  or  bowl  ; 
as,  a  good  shoot. 

The  Turkish  bow  £ive(h  a  very  forcible  shoot.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavoring  to  strike 
with  a  missive  weapon.  Shak. 

3.  A  young  branch. 

Prune  olT  superfluous  branches  and  s/iools  of  this  second  spring. 

Evelyn. 

4.  A  young  swine  which  is  shooting  or  growing  up. 

HolloiGay. 
[In  New  England,  pronounced  shote.] 

SHOOT'ER,  7i.  One  that  shoots;  an  archer;  a  gun- 
ner. Herbert. 

SHOOT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Discharging,  as  fire-arms  ; 
driving  or  sending  with  violence  ;  pushing  out ;  pro- 
tuberating;  germinating;  branching;  glancing,  as 
pain. 

SHOOT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms,  or 
of  sending  an  arrow  with  force  ;  a  firing. 

2.  Sensation  of  a  quick,  glancing  pain. 

3.  In  sportsmanship,  the  act  or  practice  of  killing 
game  with  guns  or  tire-arms. 

SHOOT'ING-STAR,  7i.  A  fire  ball  or  meteor  which 
darts  across  the  sky  with  a  transient  light.  Shooting- 
stars  have  been  found  to  be  more  abundant  at  partic- 
ular periods,  tile  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
13th  of  November  and  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 

Olmsted. 

SHOOT'Y,  a.     Of  equal  growth  or  size.  Grose. 

SHOP,  n.  t  [Norm,  schope;  Sax.  sceoppa,  a  depository, 
from  sciapian,  to  form  or  shape  ;  Sw.  skap,  a  reposi- 
tory ;  Dan.  skab,  a  cupboard  or  chest  of  drawers. 
0_n.  Fr.  echoppe.] 

1.  A  building  in  which  goods,  wares,  drugs,  sec, 
are  sold  by  retail. 

2.  A  building  in  which  mechanics  work,  and 
where  they  keep  (heir  manufactures  for  sale. 

Keep  your  sltop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you.  Franklin. 

SHOP,  v.  i.  To  visit  shops  for  purchasing  goods ; 
used  chiefly  in  the  participle  ;  as,  the  lady  is  shop- 
ping. 

SHOP'ROARD,  7i.  [shop  and  board.]  A  bench  on 
which  work  is  performed  ;  as,  a  doctor  or  divine 
taken  from  the  sh  pboard.  South. 

SHOP'BOOK,  71.  [shop  and  book.]  A  book  in  which 
a  tradesman  keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

SHOP'KEEP-ER,  n.  [shop  and  keep.]  A  trader  who 
sells  goods  in  a  shop  or  by  retail  ;  in  distinction  from 
a  Merchant,  or  one  who  sells  by  wholesale.  Addison. 

SHOP'LIFT-ER,  it.  [shop  and  lift.  See  Lift.]  One 
who  steals  any  thing  in  a  shop,  or  takes  goods  pri- 
vately from  a  shop  ;  one  who,  under  pretense  of  buy- 
ing goods,  takes  occasion  to  steal.  Encyc. 

SHOP'LIFT-ING,  n.  Larceny  committed  in  a  shop  ; 
the  stealing  of  any  thing  from  a  shop. 

SHOP'I.IKE,  a.     Low  ;  vulgar.  B.  Jovson. 

SHOP'MAN,  71.     [shop  and  mam]    A  petty  trailer. 

Dryden. 
2.  One  who  serves  in  a  shop.  Johnson. 

SHOP'PING,;jt77-.  Visiting  shops  for  the  purchase  of 
goods. 

SHOP'PING,  7i.  The  act  of  visiting  shops  for  the  pur- 
chase of  goods. 

SHORE,  the  old  pret.  of  Shear.     [Obs.] 

SHORE,  7i.     [Sax.  score.] 

The  coast  or  land  adjacent  to  the  ocean  or  sea,  or 
to  a  large  lake  or  river.  This  word  is  applied  prima- 
rily to  the  land  contiguous  to  water  ;  but  it  extends 
nlso  to  the  ground  near  the  border  of  the  sea  or  of  a 
lake,  which  is  covered  with  water.  We  also  use 
the  word  to  express  the  land  near  the  border  of  the 
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sea  or  of  a  great  lake,  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  as 
when  we  say,  a  town  stands  on  the  shore.  We  do 
not  apply  the  word  to  the  land  contiguous  to  a  small 
stream.    This  we  call  a  Bank. 

SHORE, n.  The  popular  but  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
seiner ;  a  pronunciation  that  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

SHORE,  «.*  [Sp.  and  Port,  escora;  D.  solictor.] 

A  ptop  or  timber  placed  as  a  brace  or  support  on 
the  side  of  a  building  or  other  thing.    IVatts.     Owilt. 

SHORE,  v.  t.     To  prop  ;  to  support  by  a  post  or  but- 
tress ;  usually  with  up  ;  as,  to  shore  up  a  building. 
2.  To  set  on  shore,     f Not  in  use.]  Sluik. 

SHOR'ED,  pp.     Propped  ;  supported  by  a  prop. 

SHoR'ING,  ppr.     Propping;  supporting. 

SHoRE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast;  of  in- 
definite or  unlimited  extent ;  as,  a  shoreless  ocean. 

Boyle. 

SHORE'LING,  )  n.     In  England,  the  skin  of  a  living 

SHOR'LING,  \  sheep  shorn,  as  distinct  from  the 
marling,  or  skin  taken  from  the  dead  sheep.  Hence, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  a  sharling  is  a  sheep  shorn, 
and  a  marling  is  one  that  dies.        „  Encyc. 

SHORE,  11.  [Svv.  short,  from  skor,  brittle;  Dan. 
ski'dr.] 

A  mineral,  black  tourmaline.  Dana. 

SHOR-LA'CEOUS,  a.  Like  shorl ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  and  characters  of  shorl.  Kirwan. 

SHORL'ITE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish-white  color, 
sometimes  yellowish,  a  variety  of  topaz  ;  mostly 
found  in  irregular,  oblong  masses  or  columns,  in- 
serted in  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica  or  granite. 
Klaproth.  Kirwan. 
Shorlite  or  shorlous  topaz,  the  pyenite  of  Werner, 
is  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  Ure. 

SHORN,  pp.  of  Shear.  Cut  off;  as,  a  lock  of  wool 
shorn. 

2.  Having  the  hair  or  wool  cut  off  or  sheared  ;  as, 
a  shorn  lamb. 

3.  Deprived  ;  as,  a  prince  shorn  of  his  honors. 
SHORT,  a.     [Sax.  sceort,  scyrt:  G.  Icuri ;   D.  Sw.  and 

Dan.  kort  ;  Fr.  court ;  It.  corlo  ;  L.  curtus  ;  Ir.  gear ; 
Russ.  korlayu,  to  shorten.  It  is  from  cutting  off  or 
separating.     Q.U.  Dan.  skibr,  Sw.  skor,  brittle.] 

1.  Not  long  ;  not  having  great  length  or  extension  ; 
as,  a  short  distance  ;  a  short  ferry  ;  a  short  flight ;  a 
short  piece  of  timber. 

The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  matt  can  stretch  himself  on  it.  — 
U.  Kxviii. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time  ;  not  of  long  duration. 
The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short.  — Job  xx.    1  Thess.  ii. 

3.  Not  of  usual  or  sufficient  length,  reach,  or  ex- 
tent. , 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight.  Pope. 

4.  Not  of  long  duration  :  repeated  at  small  inter- 
vals of  time  ;  as,  short  breath.       Dryden.     Sidney. 

5.  Not  of  adequate  extent  or  quantity  ;  not  reach- 
ing the  point  demanded,  desired,  or  expected  ;  as,  a 
quantity  short  of  our  expectations. 

Not  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  1  ought.  Milton. 

6.  Deficient;  defective;  imperfect.  This  account 
is  short  of  the  truth. 

7.  Not  adequate  ;  insufficient ;  scanty  ;  as,  pro- 
visions are  short ;  a  short  allowance  of  water  for  the 
voyage. 

8.  Not  sufficiently  supplied     scantily  furnished. 
The  Knglish  were  inferior  in  number,  and  grew  short  in  their 

provisions.  Iiayioard. 

9.  Not  far  distant  in  time  ;  future. 

He  commanded  Uiose  who  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  to  be 
ready  by  a  snort  day.  Clarendon. 

We  now  say,  at  short  notice.  In  mercantile  lan- 
guage, a  note  or  bill  is  made  payable  at  short  sight, 
that  is,  in  a  little  time  after  being  presented  to  the 
payer. 

10.  Not  fetching  a  compass;  as  in  the  phrase,  to 
tarn  short. 

11.  Not  going  to  the  point  intended;  as,  to  stop 
short. 

12.  Defective  in  quantity  ;  as,  sheep  short  of  their 
wool.  Drvdcn. 

13.  Nnrrow  ;  limited;  not  extended  ;  not  large  or 
comprehensive. 

Their  own  short  understandings  reach 

No  further  than  the  present.  Roioc. 

14.  Brittle;  friable;  breaking  all  at  once  without 
splinters  or  shatters  ;  as,  marl  so  short  that  it  can  not 
be  wrought  into  a  ball.  Mortimer. 

15.  Not  bending. 

The  lance  broke  short.  Dryden. 

16.  Abrupt;  brief;  pointed;  petulant;  severe.  I 
asked  him  a  question,  to  which  he  gave  a  short  an- 
swer. 

To  be  short":  to  be  scantily  supplied  ;  as,  to  be  short 
of  bread  or  water. 

To  come  short ;  to  fail  ;  not  todo  what  is  demanded 
or  expected,  or  what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  ; 
applied  to  persons.  We  all  come  short  of  perfect 
obedience  to  God's  will. 

2.  Not  to  reach  or  obtain.     Rom.  iii. 
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3.  To  fail ;  to  be  insufficient.  Provisions  come 
short. 

To  cut  short ;  to  abridge ;  to  contract ;  to  make 
too  small  or  defective  ;  also,  to  destroy  or  consume. 
2  Kings  x. 

To  fall  short ;  to  fail ;  to  be  inadequate  or  scanty  ; 
as,  provisions  fall  short ;  money  falls  short. 

2.  To  fail ;  not  to  do  or  accomplish  ;  as,  to  fall 
short  in  duty. 

3.  To  be  less.  The  measure  falls  short  of  the  es- 
timate. 

To  stop  short ;  to  stop  at  once  ;  also,  to  stop  with- 
out reaching  the  point  intended. 

To  turn  short ;  to  turn  on  the  spot  occupied  ;  to 
turn  without  making  a  compass. 

For  turning  short  he  struck  witli  all  his  might.  Dryden. 

To  be  taken  short ;  to  be  seized  with  urgent  neces- 
sity. Swift. 

In  short;   in  few  words;    briefly;   to  sum  up  or 
close  in  a  few  words. 
SHORT,  ii.     A  summary  account ;  as,  the  short  of  the 
matter. 

The  short  and  long  in  our  play  is  preferred.  Sliak. 

SHORT,   adn.     Not   long  ;   as,  .s/iort-enduring  joy  ;  a 
.s7tor£-breathed  man.  Dryden.    JlrbuthnoL 

In   connection    with   verbs,  short  is  a  modifying 
word,  or  used  adverbially  ;  as,  to  come  short,  etc. 
SHORT,  v.  I.     To  shorten. 

2.  v.  i.  To  fail  ;  to  decrease.     [Not  in  use.] 
SHORT'-BREATH-ED,    (-bretht,)   a.      Having  short 

breath  or  quick  respiration. 
SHORT'-€AKE,  n.    A  soft  and  friable  cake,  in  which 
butter  or  lard  has  been  mixed  with  the  flour.    Forbv. 
SHORT'eOM-ING,  (-kum'ing,)  n.     A   failing  of  the 
usual  produce,  quantity,  or  amount,  as  of  a  crop. 

Chalmers. 
2.  A  failure  of  full  performance,  as  of  dutv. 
SHORT'-DAT-ED,  a.     [short  and  date.]     Having  lit- 
tle time  to  run.  Sandys. 
SHORT'-DRAWN,  a.     Being  of  short  breathing  ;"  im- 
perfectly inspired,  as  breath. 
SHORT'EN,  (short'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  scyrtan.] 

1.  To  make  short  in  measure,  extent,  or  time  ;  as, 
to  shorten  distance;  to  shorten  a  road;  to  shorten 
days  of  calamity.     Matt.  xxiv. 

2.  To  abridge  ;  to  lessen  ;  as,  to  shorten  labor  or 
work. 

3.  To  curtail ;  as,  to  shorten  the  hair  by  clipping. 

4.  To  contract ;  to  lessen  ;  to  reduce  or  diminish 
in  extent  or  amount ;  as,  to  shorten  sail  ;  to  shorten 
an  allowance  of  provisions. 

5.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain. 


Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruiuul,  I 
chain. 


shortened   by  my 
Dryden. 


6.  To  lop  ;  to  deprive. 

The  youth  —  shortened  of  his  ears.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  paste  short  or  friable,  with  butter  or 
lard. 

SHORT'EN,  (short'n,)  v.  i.  To  become  short  or 
shorter.  The  day  shortens  in  northern  latitudes  from 
June  to  December. 

2.  To  contract ;  as,  a  cord  shortens  by  being  wet  ; 
a  metallic  rod  shortens  by  cold. 

SHORT'EN-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Made  short  or  shorter ; 
abridged  ;  contracted. 

SHORT'EN-ING,  ppr.  Making  short  or  shorter;  con- 
tracting. 

SHORT'EN-ING,  n.     A  making  short  or  shorter. 

2.  Something  used  in  cookery  to  make  paste  short 
or  friable,  as  butter  or  lard.  Halliwell. 

SHORT'-HAND,  ii.  [short  and  hand.]  Short  writing  ; 
a  compendious  method  of  writing  by  substituting 
characters,  abbreviations, or  symbols  for  words  ;  oth- 
erwise called  Stenography.  Locke. 

SHORT'-JOINT-ED,  a.  [short  and  joint]  A  horse 
is  said  to  be  short-jointed,  when  the  pastern  is  too 
short.  Encyc. 

SHORT'-LTV-ED,  a.  [short  ana  live.]  Not  living  or 
lasting  long  ;  beingof  short  continuance  ;  as,asA"ort- 
lived  race  of  beings  ;  short-liocd  pleasure  ;  short-lived 
passion.  Dryden.     Addison. 

SHORT'LY,  adn.    Quickly  ;  soon  ;  in  a  little  time. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other.        Clarendon. 

2.  In  few  words  ;  briefly  ;  as,  to  express  ideas 
more  shortly  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Pope. 

SHORT'NER,ra.     He  or  that  which  shortens.  Sicift. 

SHORT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beingshort  in  space 
or  time  ;  little  length  or  little  duration  ;  as,  the  short- 
ness of  a  journey  or  of  distance;  the  shortness  of 
the  days  in  winter  ;  the  shortness  of  life. 

2.  Fewness  of  words  ;  brevity  ;  conciseness  ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  an  essay.  The  prayers  of  the  church, 
by  reason  of  their  shortness,  are  easy  for  the  memory. 

3.  Want  of  reach  or  the  power  of  retention  ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  the  memory.  Bacon. 

4.  Deficiency  ;  imperfection  ;  limited  extent ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  our  reason.  Olanville. 

SHORT'-RIB,  n.  [short  and  rib.]  .One  of  the  lower 
ribs;  a  rib  shorter  than  the  others,  beiow  the  sternum  ; 
a  false  rib,  Wiseman. 

SHORTS,  ii.  pi.  The  bran  and  coarse  part  o'  meal,  in 
mixture.  Halliwell. 
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SIIORT'-SIGHT,  (-site.)  n.  Short-sightedness  ;  niy- 
opy  ;  vision  accurato  only  when  the  object  is  near. 

Good. 

SHORT'-SIGHT'ED,  >.  site'-,)  a.  Not  able,  tosee  far  ; 
having  limited  vision  ;  in  a  literal  sense. 

2.  Not  able  to  look  far  into  futurity  ;  not  able  to 
understand  tilings  deep  or  remote  ;  of  limited  in- 
tellect. 

SHORT'-SIGHT'ED-NESS,  n.  A  defect  in  vision, 
consisting  in  the  inability  to  see  things  at  a  distance, 
or  at  the  distance  to  which  the  sight  ordinarily  ex- 
tends. 

2.  Defective  or  limited  intellectual  sight ;  inability 
to  see  far  into  futurity  or  into  things  deep  or  abstruse. 

Addison. 

SHORT'-WAIST-ED,  a.  [slwrt  and  waist.]  Having 
a  short  waist  or  body.  Dryden. 

SHORT'-WIND-ED,  a.  [short  and  -wind.]  Affected 
with  shortness  of  breath  ;  having  a  quick  respira- 
tion ;  as,  dyspneeic  and  asthmatic  persons.       May. 

SHORT'-WING-ED,  a.  [short  and  wing.]  Having 
short  wings  ;  as,  a  short-winged  hawk.         Dryden. 

SHORT'-WIT-TED,  a.  Having  little  wit ;  not  wise  ; 
of  scanty  intellect  or  judgment.  Hales. 

SHOR'Y,  a.  [from  shore.]  Lying  near  the  shore  or 
coast.     [Little  used.]  Burnet. 

SHOT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Shoot. 

SHOT,  n.  *  [Sax.  scyt;  D.  schoot,  schot.  See  Shoot 
and  Scot.] 

1.  The  act  of  shooting ;  discharge  of  a  missile 
weapon. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to  be  made  at  the 
king's  army.  Clarendon. 

Note.  —  The  plural,  ihots,  may  be  used,  but  shot  is 
used  in  both  numbers. 

*2.  A  missile  weapon,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet. 
Shot  is  properly  whatever  is  discharged  from  fire- 
arms or  cannon  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Shot 
used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds  ;  as,  round  shot, 
balls,  or  bullets  ;  those  for  cannon  made  of  iron,  those 
for  muskets  and  pistols,  of  lead.  Secondly,  double- 
headed  shot,  or  bar  shot,  consisting  of  a  bar  with  a 
round  head  at  each  end.  Thirdly,  chain  shot,  con- 
sisting of  two  balls  chained  together.  Fourthly, 
grape  shot,  consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound 
together  with  a  cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron  bottom, 
so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  figure.  Fifthly,  case  shot 
or  canister  shot,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  small 
bullets  ill  a  cylindrical  tin  box.  Sixthly,  langrel  or 
langrage,  which  consists  of  pieces  of  iron  of  any 
kind  or  shape.  Small  shot,  denotes  musket  bails. 
Mar.  Diet.     Hebert. 

3.  Small  globular  masses  of  lead,  used  for  killing 
birds  and  other  small  animals.  These  are  not  called 
balls  or  bullets. 

4.  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon,  or  the  distance 
Which  it  passes  from  the  engine  ;  as,  a  cannon  shot  ; 
a  musket  shot;  a  pistol  shot;  a  bow  shot. 

5.  A  marksman;  one  who  practices  shooting;  as, 
an  excellent  shot.  W.  Irving. 

G.  A  reckoning;  charge  or  proportional  share  of 
expense  at  a  tavern,  &c.     [See  Scot.] 

Shot  of  a  cubic  ;  in  seamen's  language,  the  splicing 
of  two  cables  together;  or  the  whole  length  of  two 
cables  thus  united.  A  ship  will  ride  easier  in  deep 
water  with  one  shot  of  cable  thus  lengthened,  than 
with  three  short  cabies.  Encyc. 

SHOT,  o.  t.  To  load  with  shot  over  a  cartridge  ;  as, 
to  shot  the  guns.  Toltcn. 

SHOT'-BELT-ED,  a.     Wearing  a  belt  carrying  shot. 

SHoTE,  ii.     [Sax.  sccota  ;  from  shooting, darting.] 

1.  A  fish  resembling  the  trout.  Carew. 

2.  A  young  hog,  or  a  half-grown  unfatted  hog. 
[See  Shoot.]  Jlinsworth. 

SHOT'-FREE,  a.  [skat  ami  free.]  Free  from  charge  ; 
exempted  from  any  share  of  expense  ;  scot-free. 

2.  Not  to  be  injured    by  shot.     [Not  used.] 

Feltliam. 

3.  Unpunished.     [JVof.  used.] 
SHOT'-GAUGE,  n.     [shot   and   gauge.]     An    instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  diameter  of  round  shot. 

Tolten. 

SHOT'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  made  by  a  bullet  dis- 
charged. 

SHOT'TED,  pp.  Loaded  with  shot  over  a  cartridge, 
as  guns. 

SHOT'TEN,  (shot'n.)a.  [Uamshoot.]  Having  ejected 
the  spawn.  Shal;. 

2.  Shooting  into  angles. 

3.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated  ;  as  a  bone. 
Shotten  herring  ;  a  gutted  herring  dried  for  keep 

ing  ;  hence,  a  mean,  meager  follow. 

Shak.     Halliwell. 
SHOUGH,  (shok,)  n.     A  kind  of  shaggy  dog.     [Not 


n  use.]     [See  Shock.] 
iOULD,  i  ' 


SHOULD,  (shp.od.)t  The  preterit  of  Shall,  but  now 
used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  either  in  the  past  time  or 
conditional  present.  "  He  should  have  paid  the  debt 
at  the  time  the  note  became  due.-'  Should  here  de- 
notes past  time.  "  I  should  ride  to  town  this  day  if 
the  weather  would  permit."  He  should  expresses 
present  or  future  time  conditionally,  in  the  second 
and  third  persons,  it  denotes  obligation  or  duty,  as 
in  the  first  example  above. 
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SHO 

1.  1  should  go.  When  should  in  this  person  is  ut- 
tered without  emphasis,  it  declares  simply  that  an 
event  would  take  place,  on  some  condition  or  under 
other  circumstances. 

But  when  expressed  with  emphasis,  should  in  this 
person  denotes  obligation,  duty,  or  determination. 

2.  Thou  shouldst  )  Without  emphasis,  should, 
You  should       )  °  in  the  second  person,  is 

nearly  equivalent  to  ought ;  you  ought  to  go,  it  is 
your  duty,  you  are  bound  to  go.     [See  Shall.] 

With  emphasis,  should  expresses  determination  in 
the  speaker  conditionally  to  compel  the  person  to 
act.  "  If  r  had  the  care  of  you,  you  should  go, 
whether  willing  or  not." 

3.  He  should  go.  Should,  in  the  third  person,  has 
the  same  force  as  in  the  second. 

4.  If  /  should,  if  you  should,  if  he  should,  &c,  de- 
note a  future  contingent  event. 

5.  After  should,  the  principal  verb  is  sometimes 
omitted,  without  obscuring  the  sense. 

So  subject*  love  just  kings,  or  so  tliey  should.  Dryden. 

That  is,  so  they  should  loon  them. 

6.  Should  be;  ought  to  be  ;  a  proverbial  phrase, 
conveying  some  censure,  contempt,  or  irony.  Things 
are  not  as  they  should  be. 


7.  "  We  think  it  strange  that  stones  should  fall 
from  the  aerial  regions;"  In  this  use,  should  implies 
that  stones  do  fall.  In  all  similar  phrases,  should 
implies  the  actual  existence  of  the  fact,  without  a 
condition  or  supposition. 
SHoUL/DER,  n.  [Sax.  sculdre,  sculdor,  sadder;  G. 
schultrr;  D.  schouder ;  Sw.  skuldra;  Datl.  skulder.] 

1.  The  joint  by  which  the  arm  of  a  human  being 
or  the  fore  leg  of  a  quadruped  is  connected  with  the 
body  j  or  in  man,  the  projection  formed  by  the  bones 
called  Scapul.e  or  Shoulder-Blades,  which  extend 
from  the  basis  of  the  neck  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

2.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  an  animal  cut 
for  the  market ;  as,  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

3.  Shoulders,  in  the  plural  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back. 

Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryden. 

4.  Figuratively,  support  ;  sustaining  power  ;  or 
that  which  elevates  and  sustains. 

For  on  thy  shoulders  do  I  build  my  Beat.  Shal:. 

5.  Among  artificers,  something  like  the  human 
shoulder ;  a  horizontal  or  rectangular  projection  from 
the  body  of  a  thing.  Jiloxon. 

ii.  In  fortification,  the  angle  of  a  bastion  included 
between  the  face  and  flank.  Brande. 

SHoUL'DER,  v.  t.  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  shoul- 
der ;  to  push  with  violence. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flowed, 

Shouldering  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view.  Route. 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat.  Spenser. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  ;  as,  to  shoulder  a 
basket. 

SHoUiVDER-BELT,  n.  [shoulder  and  belt]  A  belt 
that  passes  across  the  shoulder.  Dryden. 

SIIOUL'DER-BLaDE,  «.  [shoulder  and  blade.]  The 
bone  of  the  shoulder,  or  blade-bone,  broad  and  tri- 
angular, covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs;  called 
by  anatomists  Scapula  and  Omoplata.         F.r.cnc. 

SHoUL'DER-eLAI'-PER,  n.  [shoulder  and  clap.] 
One  that  claps  another  on  the  shoulder,  or  that 
uses  great  familiarity.    JJVor  in  use.]  Shak. 

SIlo'JL'DER-.ED,   pp.      Pushed   or   thrust  with   the 
shoulder. 
2.  Supported  on  the  shoulder. 

SHodl/DER-ING,  ppr.     Pushing  with  the  shoulder. 
2.  Taking  upon  the  shoulder. 

SHOUL'DER-KNOT,  (shol'der-not,)  n.  [shoulder  and 
knot.]  An  ornamental  knot  of  ribbon  or  lace  worn 
on  the  shoulder;  an  epaulet. 

SHoUL'DER-SHOT-T£iN,  a.  [shoulder  and  shot.] 
Strained  in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse.  Shak. 

SHOUL'DER-SLIP,  it.  [shoulder  and  slip.]  Disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder  or  of  the  humerus.  Swift. 

SHOUT,  v.  i.  [This  word  coincides  with  shoot,  W. 
ysgytku,  to  jet,  to  spout.] 

To  utter  a  sudden  and  loud  outcry,  usually  in  joy, 
triumph,  or  exultation,  or  to  animate  soldiers  in  an 
onset. 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 
When  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  frumptrt,  all  the  people  shall 
shout  with  a  great  shout.  — Josh.  vi. 

SHOUT,  n.  A  loud  burst  of  voice  or  voices  ;  a  vehe- 
ment and  sudden  outcry,  particularly  of  a  multitude 
of  men,  expressing  joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  ani- 
mated courage.  It  is  sometimes  intended  in  derision. 
Josh.  vi.     Eira  iii. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  th  ir  backs,  gave  a  great 
shout  in  derision.  Knolles. 

HHOUT,  v.  t.     To  treat  with  shouts  or  clamor.  Hall. 
FHOUT'ED,  pp.     Treated  with  shouts. 
SilolIT'ER,  «.    One  that  shouts.  Dryden. 

SHOUT'INC,  ppr.    Uttering  a  sudden  and  loud  outcry 

in  joy  or  exultation. 
SIlOfJT'lNG,  n.     The  act  of  shouting  ;  a  loud  outcry 

expressive  of  joy  or  animation.    2  Sum.  vi. 


SHO 

SHOVE,  (shuv,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  scufan,  to  push  or  thrust; 

scofan,  to  suggest,  to  hint;  D.  schtiivcn;  G.  schieben, 
schuppen  ;  Sw.  shuffa  Dan.  skuffer.  The  more  cor- 
rect orthography  would  be  Shuv  ] 

1.  To  push;  to  propel;  to  drive  along  by  the  di- 
rect application  of  strength  without  a  sudden  im- 
pulse ;  particularly  y  to  push  a  body  by  sliding  or 
causing  it  to  move  along  the  surface  of  another  body, 
either  by  the  hand  or  by  an  instrument ;  as,  to  shove 
a  bottle  along  a  table ;  to  shove  a  table  along  the 
floor;  to  shove  a  boat  on  the  water. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.  MUton. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  ait.  Dryden. 

2.  To  push  ;  to  press  against. 

He  used  to  3hove  and  elbow   his  fellow-aervants  to  get  near  his 
mistress.  ArbuUmoU 

To  shove  away ;  to  push  to  a  distance ;  to  thrust 
off. 

To  shove  by;  to  push  away  ;  to  delay,  or  to  reject ; 
as,  to  shove  by  the  hearing  of  a  cause;  or  to  shove  by 
justice.     [Not  elegant.]  Shak. 

To  shove  off;  to  thrust  or  push  away. 
To  shove  down;  to  overthrow  by  pushing. 

Arbuthnot. 

SHOVE,  (shuv,)  v.  i.  To  push  or  drive  forward  ;  to 
urge  a  course.  Swift. 

2.  To  push  off;  to  move  in  a  boat  or  with  a  pole  ; 
as,  he  shoved  from  shore.  Garth. 

To  shove  off;  to  move  from  shore  by  pushing  with 
poles  or  oars. 

SHOVE,  7i.  The  act  of  pushing  or  pressing  against  by 
strength,  without  a  sudden  impulse.  Swift. 

SHOVED,  (shuvd,)w>.     Pushed;  propelled. 

SHOVEL,  (shuv'l,)  a.  [Sax.  scofl ;  G.  schaufel ;  D. 
schoffelj  schop  ;  Dan.  shuffe,  a  scoop  or  shovel;  from 
shoving.] 

An  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad  scoop  or  blade, 
more  or  less  hollow,  with  a  handle  ;  used  for  throw- 
ing earth  or  other  loose  substances. 

SHOVEL, v.  t.    To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel  ; 
as,  to  shovel  earth  into  a  heap  or  into  a  cart,  or  out  of 
a  pit. 
2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities.  Derham. 

SH0V.EL-BOAU1),  u.  A  board  on  which  they  play 
bv  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark.  Dryden. 

SHOV'-EL  ^D,  (shuv'ld,)  pp.     Thrown  with  a  shovel. 

SHOV'£L-ER,  n.  [from  shovel.]  A  species  of  duck, 
Anas  clypeata  of  Linnaeus,  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  terminal  expansion  of  the  bill.  Brande. 

SHOV'jEL-ING,  ppr.     Throwing  with  a  shovel. 

SHoW,  (sho,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Showed;  pp.  Shown  or 
Showed.  It  is  sometimes  written  Shew,  Shewed, 
Shewn.  [Sax.  sceawmn;  D.  schouwen;  G.  schauen  ; 
Dan.  skucr.  This  word,  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  di- 
alects, signifies  merely  to  look,  see,  view,  behold. 
In  Saxon,  it  signifies  to  show,  look,  view,  explore, 
regard.  This  is  doubtless  a  contracted  word.  If  the 
radical  letter  lost  was  a  labial,  show  coincides  with 
the  Gr.  o-koiteo)^  aKEirropai.  If  a  dental  has  been 
lost,  this  word  accords  with  the  Sw.  skada,  to  view 
or  behold.] 

1.  To  exhibit  or  present  to  the  view  of  others. 

Go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  Tn  afford  to  the  eye  or  to  notice ;  to  contain  in 
a  visible  form. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence  ;  and  what  can  heaven  show  more  t  Milton. 

3.  To  make  or  enable  to  see.  Jllilton. 

4.  To  make  or  enable  to  perceive.  Jrlilton. 

5.  To  make  to  know  ;  to  cause  to  understand  ;  to 
make  known  to  ;  to  teach  or  inform.     Job  x. 
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Milton. 


Dryden. 


To  sliow  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  d 

6.  To  prove  ;  to  manifest. 

I'll  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care. 

7.  To  inform  ;  to  teach  ;  with  of. 

The  time  coin-th  when  I  shall  no  mon.-  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs, 
but  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father.  — John  xvi. 

8.  To  point  out,  as  a  guide. 

Thon  shaK  show  them  the  way  in  which  they  must  walk.  — Ex. 
xviii. 

9.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer ;  to  afford  ;    as,  to  show 
favor  or  mercy  on  any  person.     Ps.  cxii.  5. 

10.  To  prove  by  evidence,  testimony,  or  authentic 
registers  or  documents. 

They  could  nut  show  their  father's  house.  —  Ezra  ii. 

11.  To  disclose  ;  to  make  known. 

I  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion. — Job  xxxii. 

12.  To  discover  ;  to  explain  ;  as,  to  sho/o  a  dream 
or  interpretation.     Dan.  ii. 

To  show  forth ;   to  manifest ;   to  publish  ;  to  pro- 
claim.    1  Pet.  ii. 

To  show  off;  to  exhibit  in  an  ostentatious  manner. 
To  show  vp  ;  to  expose.     [Colloquial.] 
SHOW,  v.  L    To  appear  ;  to  look  ;  to  be  in  appearance. 

Just  sue!)  she  shows  lx_-fon:  a  rising  6lorm.  Dryden. 

9.  To  have  appearance  ;  to  become  or  suit  well  or 
ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  wfth  you.     [Obs.]       Shak. 


SHR 

SHOW,  n.    Superficial  appearance ;  not  reality. 

Mild  Heaven 
Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show.  MUton. 

2.  A  spectacle  ;  something  offered  to  view  for 
money.  Addison. 

3.  Ostentatious  display  or  parade. 

1  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.  Young. 

4.  Appearance  as  an  object  of  notice. 

The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in  tbe  world. 

Addison. 

5.  Public  appearance,  in  distinction  from  conceal- 
ment ;  as,  an  open  show. 

6.  Semblance  ;  likeness. 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant.  Milton. 

7.  Speciousness  ;  plausibility. 

But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.  Dryden. 

8.  External  appearance. 

And  forced,  at  least  in  show,  to  prize  it  more.  Dryden. 

9.  Exhibition  to  view  ;  as,  a  show  of  cattle,  or  cat- 
tle-show.  Jigricult.  Societies. 

10.  Pomp  ;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  shows.  Bacon. 

11.  A  phantom  ;  as,  a  fairy-show.  Dryden. 
Ii  Eepresentative  action ;  as,  a  dumb  show. 

Addison. 
13.  External  appearance ;  hypocritical  pretense. 
Who  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  show  make  long  prayers. 
—  Luke  xx. 

Show  of  hands;  a  raising  of  hands,  as  a  vote  in  a 
public  meeting.  England. 

SHOW-BILL,  n.  A  broad  sheet  containing  an  ad- 
vertisement, in  large  letters,  of  books,  goods,  &c, 
placed  at  shop-doors,  windows,  &c.  Peck. 

SHoW-BOX,  7i.  A  box  containing  some  object  of  cu- 
riosity, carried  round  as  a  show. 

SHOW'-BREAD,  )  ,eh-,hroA  *.  (  n.     [show  and  bread.] 

SHEW'-BKEAD,  \  (sll°  brea')  j  Among  the  Jews, 
bread  of  exhibition  ;  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the 
priest  of  the  week  placed  before  the  Lord,  on  the 
golden  table  in  the  sanctuary.  They  were  made  of 
fine  Hour  unleavened,  and  changed  every  Sabbath. 
The  loaves  were  twelve  in  number,  and  represented 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  They  were  to  be  eaten 
by  the  priests  only,  and  that  in  the  holy  place. 

Leviticus.     Kiilo. 

SHOW-OaSE,  n.  A  case  or  box  in  shops,  with 
plates  or  glass  on  the  top  or  in  front,  within  which 
delicate  or  valuable  articles  are  placed  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

SHOWER,  n.    One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

SHOWER,  n.  [Sax.  scur;  G.  schaucr,  a  snower,  hor- 
ror ;  schaucrn,  to  shower,  to  shiver,  shudder,  quake. 
Q.u.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Ar.  -.yw,  to  be  rough,  to  shud- 
der.] 

1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail,  of  short  duration.  It  may 
be  applied  to  a  like  fall  of  snow,  but  this  seldom  oc- 
curs. It  is  applied  to  a  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short 
continuance,  of  more  or  less  violence,  but  never  to  a 
storm  of  long  continuance. 

2.  A  fall  of  things  from  the  air  in  thick  succession  ; 
as,  a  shower  of  darts  or  arrows  ;  a  shower  of  stones. 

Pope. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed  ;  liberal  distribu- 
tion ;  as,  a  great  shoioer  of  gifts.  Shak. 

SHOWER,  v.  t.  To  water  with  a  shower ;  to  wet 
copiously  with  rain  ;  as,  to  shower  the  earth. 

Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  liberally  ;  to  distribute  or  scatter  in 
abundance. 

Cesar's  favor 
That  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends.  Addison. 

3.  To  wet  with  falling  water,  as  in  the  shower- 
bath. 

SHOWER,  v.  i.     To  rain  in  showers. 

SHOWER-BXTH,  71.  [shower  and  bath.]  Water 
showered  upon  a  person  by  some  contrivance  from 
above  ;  also,  a  contrivance  for  effecting  this. 

SHOW'ER-£D,  pp.  Wet  with  a  shower  or  with  fall- 
ing water  ;  watered  abundantly  ;  bestowed  01  distrib- 
uted liberally. 

SHOWER-IN'G,  ppr.  Wetting  with  a  shower  orwith 
falling  water  ;  bestowina  or  distributing  liberally. 

SHOWER-LESS,  a.     Without  showers.    Armstrong. 

SHOWER-Y,  a.  Raining  in  showers;  abounding 
with  frequent  falls  of  rain. 

SHoWI-LY,  adv.  In  a  showy  manner  ;  pompously  ; 
with  parade. 

SHoWI-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  showy  ;  pompous- 
ness  ;  grear  parade. 

SHOWING,  j>pr.  Presenting  to  view  ;  exhibiting  ; 
proving. 

SHOWING,  77.     A  presentation   to  view  ;  exhibition. 

SHOWISH,«.     Splendid ;  gaudy.     [Little  used.] 

Swift. 
2.  Ostentatious. 

SHOWN,  pp.  of  Show.  Exhibited;  manifested; 
proved. 

SHOWY,  a.  Splendid;  gay;  gaudy;  makinga  great 
show  ;  fine.  Addison. 

2.  Ostentatious. 

SHRAG,  v.  t.     To  lop.     [JVut  in  use.] 


I 
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SHRAG,  n.     A  twig  of  a  tree  cut  off.     [Not  in  use.] 
SHRAG'GER,  n.     One  that  lops  ;  one  that  trims  trees. 

[Not  in  use.] 
SHRANK,  fret,  of  Shrink,  is  nearly  obsolete. 
SHRAP,    j  n.    A  place  baited   with   chaif  to  invite 
SHRaPE,  \      birds.     [Not  in  use] 
SHRAP'NELL  SHELL,  n.   In  gunnery,  a  name  given 

to  shells  filled  with  a  quantity  of  musket  balls,  which, 

when  the  shell  explodes,  are  projected  still  further. 

Brande. 
SHRED,  v.  t.  ;  fret,  and  pp.  Shred.     [Sax.  scrcudan,  to 

cut  off;  Sw.  skraddare,  a  tailor.] 
To  cut  into  small  pieces,  particularly  narrow  and 

long  piec-s,  as  of  cloth  or  leathei.     It  differs  from 

Mince,  which  s:gnifies  to  chop  into  pieces  fine  and 

short. 
SHRED,  n.    A  long,  narrow  piece  cut  off;  as,  shreds 

of  cloth.  Bacon. 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  piece ;  as,  shreds  of  wit.     Swift. 
SHRED'DING,  ppr.     Cutting  into  shreds. 
SHRED'DING,  n.     A  cutting  into  shreds  ;  that  which 

is  cut  off ;  a  piece.  Hooker. 

SHRED'LESS,  a.     Having  no  shreds.  Byron. 

SHREW,  (shru,)  n.     [I  know  not  the  original  sense  of 

this  word.     If  it  signifies  a  brawler,  it  may  be  from 

D.  schrceuwen,  to   brawl,  G.  schreien,  Dan.  skrigcr. 

But  beshrew,  in  Chaucer,  is  interpreted  to  curse.] 

1.  A  peevish,  brawling,  turbulent,  vexatious 
woman.  It  appears  originally  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  males  as  well  as  females ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted U  the  latter. 

The  man  l»ad  got  a  shrew  for  his  wife,  and  there  conk!  be  no 
quiet  in  the  house  with  her.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  shrew-mouse. 

SHREW,  v.t.    To  beshrew ;  to  curse.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
SHREWD,  (shrude,)  a.f  Having   the    qualities  of  a 

shrew ;      vexatious ;     troublesome ;     mischievous. 

[  Obs.]  Sliak. 

2.  Sly;  cunning;  arch;  subtle;  artful;  astute; 
as,  a  shrewd  man. 

3.  Sagacious ;  of  nice  discernment ;  as,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  men. 

4.  Proceeding  from  cunning  or  sagacity,  or  con- 
taining it ;  as,  a  shrewd  saying  ;  a  shrewd  conjecture. 

5.  Painful;  vexatious;  troublesome. 

Every  of  this  number 
That  have  endured  shrewd  nights  and  days  with  as.       Shak. 

[Obs.] 
No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  one  a  shrewd  turn. 

[Obs.]  L'Estrange. 

SHREWD'LY,  (shrude'le,)  adv.  Mischievously  ;  de- 
structively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  passed  upon  thee.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Vexatiously  ;  used  of  slight  mischief. 

The  obstinate  and  sc'tisinatical  are  like  to  think  themselves 
shrewdhi  hurt  by  being  cut  from  that  body  they  chose  not 
to  be  of;     1 06s.]  South. 

Yet  seemed  she  not  tn  wince,  through  shrewdly  pained. 

[Obs.]  Dryden. 

3.  Archly  ;  sagaciously  ;  with  good  guess ;  as,  I 
shrcwdlij  suspect ;    he  shrewdly  observed.       Locke. 

SHKEWD'NESS,  n.     Sly  cunning;  archness. 

The  neighbors  round  admire  his  shrewdness.  Swift. 

2.  Sagaciousness ;  sagacity  ;  the  quality  of  nice 
discernment. 

3.  Mischievousness;  vexatiousness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 
SHREWISH,  (shru'-,)  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew  ;  froward  ;  peevish  ;  petulantly  clamorous. 

My  wife  is  shrewish  when  1  keen  not  hours.  Sliak. 

SHREW'ISH-LY,  adv.     Peevishly  ,  clamorously  ;  tur- 

bukntly. 

He  speaks  very  shrewishly.  Sliak. 

SHREWISH-NESS,  n.     The   qualities  nf  a  shrew  ; 

frowardness  ;  petulance  ;  turbulent  clamorousness. 

I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness.  Shak. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  n.     [Sax.  screawa.) 

An  insectivorous  mammal  resembling  a  mouse,  but 
belonging  to  the  genus  Sorex;  an  animal  that  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  feeding  on  the  larves  of  insects, 
&c.     It  is  a  harmless  animal. 

SHRIEK,  (shreek,)  v.  i.  [Dan.  skrigcr;  Sw.  skrika; 
G.  schreien:  D.  schreijen;  the  two  latter  contracted  ; 
W.  ysgrecian,  from  crec,  a  scream  or  shriek,  also 
rough,  rugged,  Eng.  to  creak,  whence  screech,  and 
vulgarly  screak;  hence  W.  ysgrer,  a  jay,  from  its 
scream  ;  creg,  hoarse,  crygi,  hoarseness,  roughness, 
from  the  root  of  rugged,  and  L.  ruga,  wrinkled,  rugo, 
to  bray ;  all  from  straining,  and  hence  breaking, 
bursting,  cracking  ;  allied  to  crack  and  crackle;  It. 
scricchiolare.] 

To  utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  ;  to  scream ;  as  in  a 
sudden  fright,  in  horror  or  anguish. 

At  this  she  shrieked  aloud.  Dry'len. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked.  Shnk. 

SHRIEK,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream,  such 
as  is  produced  by  sudden  terror  or  extreme  anguish. 
Shrieks,  clamors,  murmurs,  fill  th'  affrighted  town.     Dryiten. 

SHRIEK'ER,  ti.    One  who  utters  a  shriek.  Crabbe. 

SHRIeK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  out  with  a  shrill 
voice. 


SHR 

SHRIeK'ING,  n.    A  crying  out  with  a  shrill  voice. 

Bp.  Taylor. 
SHRIeV'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sheriff.      [Not   in 

use.] 
SHRIeV'AL-TY,  n.     [from  sheriff.]  Sheriffalty  ;  the 
office  of  a  sheriff. 

It  was  ordained  by  28  Edward  I.  that  tho  people  shall  have 
election  of  sheriff  in  every  shire,  where  the  shrievalty  is 
not  of  inheritance.  Btackstone. 

SHRIEVE,  n.     Sheriff.     [Not  in  use.] 

SHRIFT,  n.     [Sax.  scrift.] 

Confession  made  to  a  priest.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 

SHRIGHT,  for  Shrieked.  Chaucer. 

SHRIGHT,  n.     A  shriek.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 

SHRIKE,  n.*  [See  Shriek.]  The  butcher-bird;  a 
common  name  of  the  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lanius.  The  shrikes  breed  on  trees  and  seize  living 
prey.  Jardine. 

SHRILL,  a.  [W.  grill,  a  sharp  noise;  Arm.  scrilh,  a 
cricket,  L.  gryllus,  Fr.  grillon,  Sp.  and  It.  grille;  It. 
strillare,  to  scream.] 

1.  Sharp  ;  acute  ;  piercing  ;  as  sound  ;  as,  a  shrill 
voice  ;  shrill  echoes.  Shak. 

2.  Uttering  an  acute  sound  ;  as,  the  cock's  shrill- 
sounding  throat ;  a.  shrill  trumpet. 

Note.  —  A  shrill  sound  may  be  tremulous  or  trill- 
ing ;  but  this  circumstance  is  not  essential  to  it,  al- 
though it  seems  to  bo  from  the  root  of  trill. 
SHRILL,  v.  i.    To  utter  an  acute,  piercing  sound. 

Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrilled  as  loud  as  lark.         Spenser, 

SHRILL,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 

Spenser. 
SHRILL'NESS,  n.    Acuteness  of  sound  ;  sharpness 

or  fineness  of  voice.  Smith. 

SHRIL'LY,  adv.    Acutely,  as  sound ;   with  a  sharp 

sound  or  voice.  More. 

SHRIMP,  v.  t.  [D.  krimpen  :  Dan.  skrumper,  to  crum- 
ple, to  shrink  ;  G.  schrumpfen  ;  W.  crom,  crwm,  bend- 
ing or  shrinking  in.] 

To  contract.     [Not  in  use.]  Eehard. 

SHRIMP,  n.  [Supra.]  A  long-tailed,  decapod,  crus- 
taceous  animal,  allied  to  the  lobster.  It  lias  long, 
slender  feelers,  claws  with  a  single,  hooked  fang, 
and  three  pair  of  legs.  There  are  numerous  species, 
some  of  which  are  esteemed  delicious  food. 
2.  A  little,  wrinkled  man  ;  a  dwarf;  in  contempt. 

Shak. 
SHRlNE,  n.     [Sax.  serin  ;  G.  schrein ;   Sw.  skrin  ;    L. 
scrinium  ;  It.  scrigno  ;  Fr.  ecrin.     See  Skreen.] 

A  case  or  box  ;  particularly  applied  to  a  case  in 
which  sacred  things  are  deposited.  Hence,  a  reliqua- 
ry, tomb,  or  altar.  We  hear  much  of  shrines  for 
relics. 

Come,  offer  at  my  thrine,  and  I  will  help  thee.  Shak. 

SHRINK,  v.  i. ;  preU  and  pp.  Shrunk.  The  old  prrt. 
Shrank,  and  pp.  Shrunken,  are  nearly  obsolete. 
[Sax.  scrincan.     If  n  is  not  radical,  the  root  is  rig  or 

1.  To  contract  spontaneously  ;  to  draw  or  be  drawn 
into  less  length,  breadth,  or  compass  by  an  inherent 
power;  as,  woolen  cloth  shrinks  in  hot  water;  a 
flaxen  or  hempen  line  shrinks  in  a  humid  atmos- 
phere.    Many  substances  shrink  by  drying. 

2.  To  shrivel ;  to  become  wrinkled  by  contraction  ; 
as  the  skin. 

3.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger ;  to  de- 
cline action  from  fear.  A  brave  man  never  shrinks 
from  danger;  a  good  man  does  not  shrink  from  duly. 

4.  To  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress.  My 
mind  shrinks  from  the  recital  of  our  woes. 

shrink  at  with  affright, 

iitends  is  right.  Pope. 

5.  To  express  fear,  horror,  or  pain  by  shrugging  or 
contracting  the  body.  Shak. 

SHRINK,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  contract ;  as,  to  shrink 
flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water. 


0  mighty  Cesar  I    dost  thou  lie  so  low  I 

Are  all  thy  conquests',  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  I 


Shak. 


SHRINK,  n.  Contraction  ;  a  spontaneous  drawing 
into  less  compass  ;  corrugation.  Woodward. 

2.  Contraction ;  a  withdrawing  from  fear  or  horror. 

Daniel. 

SHRINK' AGE,  n.  A  shrinking  or  contraction  into  a 
less  compass.  Make  an  allowance  for  the  shrinking 
of  grain  in  drying. 

SHRINK'ER,  n.  One  that  shrinks;  one  that  with- 
draws from  danger. 

SHRINK'ING,  ppr.  Contracting  ;  drawing  together  ; 
withdrawing  from  danger;  declining  to  act  from 
fear  :  causing  to  contract. 

SHRINK'ING,  n.    A  contraction  or  spontaneous  draw- 
ing into  less  compass. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing  back  through  fear. 

SHRINK'ING-LY,  adv.     By  summing. 

SHRIV'AL-TY.     See  Shrievalty. 

SHRIVE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  scrifan,  to  take  a  confession. 
But  the  sense  seems  to  be,  to  enjoin  or  impose  pen- 
ance, or  simply  to  enjoin.] 

To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of;  to  administer 
confession  ;  as  a  priest. 

He  shrives  this  woman.     [06s. ]  Shak. 


SHR 

SHRIVEL,  (shriv'l,)7>.  i.    [from  the  root  of  rivet,  Sax. 

geriflcd.] 

To  contract ;  to  draw  or  be  drawn  into  wrinkles  ; 

to  shrink   and  form  corrugations  ;  as,  a  leaf  shrivels 

in  the  hot  sun  ;  the  skin  shrivels  with  age. 
SHRIV'iCL,  v.  i.     To  contract  into  wrinkles  ;  to  cause 

to  shrink  into  corrugations.    Ascorching  sun  shrivels 

the  blades  of  corn. 

And  shriveled  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay.  Dryden. 

SHRIV'£L-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Contracted  into  wrinkles. 
SHRIVELING,  ppr.     Contracting  into  wrinkles. 
SHRIV'ER,  n.    [from shrive,]    A  confessor.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 
SHRIVING,  n.     Shrift ;  confession  taken.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
SHROFF,  7i.     In  the  East  Indies,  a  banker. 
SHROUD,  7i.*  [Sax.  scrnd,  clothing.] 

1.  A  shelter ;   a  cover ;   that  which  covers,  con- 
ceals, or  protects. 

Swaddled,  as  new  born,  in  sable  shrouds.  Sandys. 

2.  The  dress  of  the  dead  ;  a  winding-sheet. 

Young. 
*3.  Shroud  or  shrouds  of  a  ship  ;  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a  mast  to  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  support  the  masts,  and 
enable  them  to  carry  sail ;  as,  the  main  shrouds : 
fore  shrouds;  mizzen  shrouds.  There  are  also  fut- 
tock  shrouds,  bowsprit  shrouds,  &c. 

Mar.  Diet.     Hebert. 
4.  A  branch  of  a  tree.     [Not  proper.]        Warton. 
SHROUD,  v.  L     To  cover;  to  shelter  from  danger  or 
annoyance. 

Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud.  Spenser. 

One  of  these   trees,  with  all   its  young  ones,  may  shroud  four 
hundred  horsemen.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  dress  for  the  grave  ;  to  cover ;   as  a  dead 
body. 


The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  \ 
of  linen  besmeared  with  gums 


:  shrouded  in  several  folds 
Baton. 

to    be 


3.  To    cover ;    to    conceal  ;    to    hide ; 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

Some  tempest  rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  Ule  skies, 
To  shroud  my  shame.  Dryden. 

4.  To  defend  ;  to  protect  by  hiding. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 

The  hope  of  Rome,  and  saved  him  in  a  cloud.  Waller. 

5.  To  overwhelm  ;  as,  to  be  shrouded  in  despair. 

G.  To  lop  the  branches  of  a  tree.     [Unusual  or  im- 
proper.] Chambers. 
SHROUD,  v.  i.    To  take  shelter  or  harbor. 


If  you, 
Or  shr 


MUton. 


SHROUD'ED,   pp.     Dressed;    covered;    concealed; 
sheltered  ;  overwhelmed. 

SHROUD'ING,  ppr.    Dressing  ;  covering  ;  concealing  ; 
sheltering  ;  overwhelming. 

SHROUD'Y,  a.     Affording  shelter.  Milton. 

SHRoVE,  v.  i.    To  join  in  the  festivities  of  Shrove- 
tide.    [0*s.]  Beaum. 

SHRoVE'-TIDE,  )  71.     [from  shrove, 

SHR5VE'-TPES-DAY,  (-tuz-de,)  j      pret.  of  shrive, 
to  take  a  confession.     See  Tide  and  Tuesday.] 

Confession-time  :  confession-Tuesday  ;  the  Tues- 
day after  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  of  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednes- 
day ;  on  which  day,  all  the  people  of  England,  when 
Roman  Catholics,  were  obliged  to  confess  their  sins 
one  by  one  to  their  parish  priests  ;  after  which  they 
dined  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  The  latter  practice 
still  continues.  The  bell  rung  on  this  day  is  vul- 
garly called  Pancake-Bell,  and  the  day  itself  Pan- 
cake-Tuesday. P.  Cue     Brande. 

SHRoV'ING,  77.     The  festivity  of  Shrove-tide. 

S.I1RUB,  71.     [Sax.  scrob,  G.  scraff,  rugged  ;  Ir.  sgra- 
bach,  rough.     See  Scrub.] 

A  low,  dwarf  tree  ;  a  woody  plant  of  a  size  less 
than  a  tree  ;  or,  more  strictly,  a  plant  with  several 
permanent  woody  stems,  dividing  from  the  bottom, 
more  slender  and  lower  than  in  trees  ;  a  plant  with 
several  woody  stems  from  the  same  root. 

Encyc.     Murtyn. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  1 
trees. 

5  o  -» 

SHRUB,  71.     [Ar.  t_i  y.Z*  shurbon,  drink,  and  from  the 

same  source,  sirup.  The  Arabic  verb  signifies  to 
drink,  to  imbibe,  whence  L.  sorbeo.  See  Sherbet 
and  Absorb.] 

A  liquor  composed  of  acid  and  sugar,  with  spirit 
to  preserve  it ;  usually  the  acid  of  lemons. 
SHRUB,  r.  t.    To  clear  of  shrubs.  Jlndcrson. 

SHRUE'HER-Y,  71.     Shrubs  in  general. 

2.  A  plantation  of  shrubs. 
SHRUB'BI-NESS,  71.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

shrubby. 
SHRUE'BING,  ppr.    Clearing  of  shrubs. 
SHRUB'ISY,  a.     Full  of  shrubs  ;  as,  a  shrubby  plain. 
2.  Resembling  a  shrub  ;   as,   plants   shrublry   and 
curled.  Mortimer. 


shrubs ;    oaks  and  cherries  are 
Locke. 
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SHU 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs  or  brush ;  as,  shrubby 
browse.    ,  '  Philips. 

4.  A  shrubby  plant  is  perennial,  with  several 
woodv  stems.  Martyn. 

SJIltUIS'LESS,  a.     Having  no  shrubs. 

S1IRUFF,  n.     [G.  schroff,  rugged.] 

Dross  ;  recrement  of  metals.     [Not  in  use.]      Diet. 

SHRUG,  v.  (.  [This  word  is  probably  formed  from  the 
root  of  G.  r\iken,  the  back,  D.  rug,  Sax.  hric  or  hryg, 
the  back,  a  ridge,  W.  crag,  a  heap,  crwg,  a  crook, 
L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  Eng.  rough.] 

To  draw  up  ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  shrug  the  shoul- 
ders. The  word  seems  to  be  limited  in  its  use  to  the 
shoulders,  and  to  denote  a  particular  motion  which 
raises  the  shoulders  and  rounds  the  back. 

SHRUG,  v.  i.  To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders,  as 
in  expressing  horror  or  dissatisfaction. 

They  grin,  they  shrug, 
They  bow,  thi'y  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug.  Sioi/t. 

SHRUG,  7i.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders  ;  a  motion 
usually  expressing  dislike  or  slight  contempt. 

Hudtbras. 

SHRUG'GING,  ppr.     Drawing  up,  as  the  shoulders. 
SHRUNK,  prei.  and  pp.  of  Shrink. 
SHRUNKEN,  pp.  of  Shrink.     [Nearly  obsolete.] 
SHUCK,  71.     A  shell  or  covering  ;  a  husk  or  pod. 

Halliwrll. 
SHUD'DER,  v.  i.     [G.  schaudern,  schutteln  ;  D.  schud- 
den.    Tiiis  word  contains  the  same  elements  as  the 
L.  yuatio.] 

To  quake  ;  to  tremble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror, 
or  aversion  ;  to  shiver. 

I  love — alas  I   I  shudder  at  the  name.  Smith. 

SHUD'DER,  7i.  A  tremor;  a  shaking  with  fear  or 
horror.  Shak. 

SHUD'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Trembling  or  shaking 
with  fear  or  horror  ;  quaking. 

SHUD'DER-ING,  «.  A  trembling  or  shaking  with 
fear  or  horror. 

SHUD'DER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  tremor. 

SHUF'FLE,  v.  t.  [D,  sohoffelen,  to  shove,  to  shovel, 
to  shuffle;  dim.  of  Shove.  See  Shove  and  Scuf- 
fle.] 

1.  Properly,  to  shove  one  way  and  the  other;  to 
push  from  one  to  another ;  as,  to  shuffle  money  from 
hand  to  hand.  Locke. 

2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  shoving  ;  to  confuse  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder  ;  especially,  to  change  the  relative 
positions  of  cards  in  the  pack. 

A  man  may  shuffle  cards  or  rattle  dice  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  a  new  idea  in  his  mind.  Rambler. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 

It  was  contrived   by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers 
that  were  seized'  Dryden. 

To  shuffle  off;  to  push  on";  to  rid  one's  self  of. 
When  you  lay  blame  to  a  child,  he  will  attempt  to 
shuffle  it  off. 

To  shuffle  up ;  to  throw  together  in  haste ;  to 
makeup  or  form  in  confusion  or  with  fraudulent  dis- 
order ;  as,  he  shuffled  up  a  peace.  Howell. 
SHUF'FLE,  v.  i.  To  change  the  relative  position  of 
cards  in  a  pack  by  little  shoves  ;  as,  to  shuffle  and 
cut. 

2.  To  change  the  position  ;  to  shift  ground  ;  to 
prevaricate  ;  to  evade  fair  questions ;  to  practice 
shifts  to  elude  detection. 

Hiding  my  honor  in  my  necessity,  I  am  fain  to  shuffle.    Shak. 

3.  To  struggle  ;  to  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shale. 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait ;  as,  a  shuffling 
nag. 

5.  To  shove  the  feet ;  to  scrape  the  floor  in  dan- 
cing.    [  Vulgar.]  Shak. 

SHUF'FLE,  71.  A  shoving,  pushing,  or  jostling;  the 
act  of  mixing  and  throwing  into  confusion  by  change 
of  places. 

The  atlgruided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter.    Benlley. 
9.  An  evasion  ;  a  trick  ;  an  artifice.     L'Estranae. 

SHUF'FLE-BCARD  ;  the  old  spelling  of  Shovel- 
Hoard. 

SHUF'FLE-€AP,  n.  A  play  performed  by  shaking 
monev  in  a  hat  or  cap.  Mrbuthnot. 

SHUF'FLED,  pp.     Moved  by  little  shoves  ;  mixed. 

SHUF'FLER,  71.  One  that  shuffles  or  prevaricates; 
one  that  plays  tricks  ;  one  that  shuffles  cards. 

SHUF'FLING,  ppr.     Moving  by  little  shoves  one  way 
and  the  other ;  changing  the  places  of  cards ;  pre- 
varicating ;  evading  ;  playing  tricks. 
2.  a.     Evasive  ;  as,  a  shuffling  excuse. 

SHUF'FLING,  77.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confu- 
sion, or  of  changing  the  relative  position  of  things 
by  shoving  or  motion. 

2.  Trick  ;  artifice  ;  evasion. 

3.  An  irregular  gait. 

SHIJF'FLiNG-LY,  adv.  With  shuffling;  with  an  ir- 
regular gait  or  pace.  Driiden. 

SHO'MAC,  71.    Sumach,  which  see.  McCulloch. 

SHUN,  v.  1. 1  [Sax.  scuuian,  ascunian;  allied,  perhaps, 
to  D.  schutnen,  to  slope.] 


SHY 

1.  To  avoid;  to  Keep  clear  of;  not  to  fall  on  or 
come  in  contact  with ;  as,  to  shun  rocks  and  shoals 
in  navigation.  In  shunning  Scylla,  take  care  to  avoid 
Charybdis. 

Q.  To  avoid  ;  not  to  mix  or  associate  with  ;  as,  to 
shun  evil  company. 

3.  To  avoid  ;  not  to  practice  ;  as,  to  shun  vice. 

4.  To  avoid  ,  to  escape  ;  as,  to  shun  a  blow. 

5.  To  avoid  ;  to  decline  ;  to  neglect. 

[  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  —  Acts 
xx. 

SHUN'LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  avoided  ;  inevitable  ;  un- 
avoidable ;  as,  shunless  destiny.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

SHUN'NiCD,  (shund,)  pp.     Avoided. 

SHUN'NING,  ypr.  Avoiding;  keeping  clear  from  ; 
declining. 

SHUNT,  n.  [Contraction  of  shun  it.]  In  railways,  a 
turning  off  to  a  short  rail,  that  the  principal  rail  may 
be  left  free.     [England.]  Smart. 

SHURK.     SeeSHAitK. 

SHUT,  v.  t.  i  jirct.  and  pp.  Shut.  [Sax.  scittan,  scyt- 
tan,  to  bolt  or  make  fast,  to  shut  in.  This  seems  to 
be  derived  from  or  connected  with  scyttel,  a  bolt  or 
bar,  a  scuttle,  scytta,  a  shooter,  an  archer,  scytan,  scco- 
tan,  scotian,  to  shoot,  D.  schuttcn,  to  stop,  defend,  par- 
ry, pound,  coniine,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  schut- 
tcr,  a  shooter.  So  in  G.  schvtzen,  to  defend,  and 
schi'tze,  a  shooter  ;  Dan.  skyttcr,  to  defend  ;  skyttc,  a 
shooter  ;  Sw.  skydda,  to  defend  ;  skytt,  a  marksman. 
The  sense  of  these  words  is  expressed  by  shoot,  and 
this  is  the  primary  sense  of  a  bolt  that  fastens,  from 
thrusting,  driving.] 

1.  To  close  so  as  to  hinder  ingress  or  egress ;  as, 
to  shut  a  door  or  gate  ;  to  shut  the  eyes  or  tile  mouth. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  bar  ;  to  forbid  entrance  into;  as, 
to  shut  the  ports  of  a  kingdom  by  a  blockade. 

Sh\l!  thai  be  shutto  man,  wliich  to  the  beast 

Is  open  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  preclude  ;  to  exclude. 

Bui  shut  frum  every  shore.  Dryden. 

4.  To  close,  as  the  ringers  ;  to  contract ;  as,  to  shut 
the  hand. 

To  shut  in ;  to  inclose  ;  to  confine. 

And  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  — -Gen.  rii. 

2.  Spoken  of  points  of  land,  when  by  the  progress 
of  a  ship  one  point  is  brought  to  cover  or  intercept  the 
view  of  another.  It  is  then  said,  we  shut  in  such  a 
point,  we  shut  in  the  land  j  or  one  point  shuts  in  an- 
other. 

To  shut  out ;  to  preclude  from  entering ;  to  deny 
admission  to;  to  exclude;  as,  to  shut  out  rain  by  a 
tight  roof.  An  interesting  subject  occupying  the 
mind,  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts. 

To  shut  up  ;  to  close ;  to  make  fast  the  entrances 
into ;  as,  to  shut  up  a  house. 

2.  To  obstruct. 

Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the  passage.  Ralegh. 

3.  To  confine;  to  imprison;  to  lock  or  fasten  in ; 
as,  to  shut  tip  a  prisoner. 

4.  To  confine  by  legal  or  moral  restraint. 


5.  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  conclude. 

When   the  scene  of  life  is  ehut  up,  the  slave  will   be  above  hia 
master,  if  he  has  acted  better.  Collier, 

SHUT,  v.  i.  To  close  itself;  to  be  closed.  The  door 
shuts  of  itself;  it  shuts  hard.  Certain  flowers  shut  at 
night,  and  open  in  the  day. 

SHUT,  pp.     Closed  ;  having  the  entrance  barred. 
2.  a.     Rid  ;  clear  ;  free.  L>  Estrange. 

SHUT,  71.  Close  ;  the  act  of  closing  ;  as,  the  shut  of  a 
door;  the  shut  of  evening.     [Little  used.]     Dryden. 

2.  A  small  door  or  cover.  But  Shutter  is  more 
generally  used. 

SHUT'TER,  n.     A  person  that  shuts  or  closes. 

2.  A  close  cover  for  a  window  or  other  aperture. 

SHUT'TING,  ppr.  Closing ;  prohibiting  entrance  \ 
confining. 

SIIUT'TLE,  n.     [from  the  root  of  shoot;  Ice.  shutul] 
An   instrument  used  by  weavers   for   passing   or 
shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof  in  weaving  from  one 
side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of 
the  warp. 

SHUT'TLE-€OCK,  /         r  ,    ttJh       ,        .  , 

SHUT'TLE-GORrC;  \  "'     ^hutd&  and  cork'l 

A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  used  to  be  struck  by  a 
battledore  in  play  ;  also,  the  play. 

SHV,  n.f[G.  schcu,  shy  ;  shcuchcn,\o  scare, and  scheuen, 
to  shun  ;  D.  schuw,  shy  ;  schuwen,  to  shun  ;  Sw.  skygg, 
shy,  and  sky,  to  shun  ;  Dan.  sky,  shy,  and  skyer,  to 
shun,  to  eschew.  In  Sp.  csquivo  is  shy,tmd  esquivar, 
to  shun  ;  It.  schifo,  shy,  and  schifare,  to  shun.  The 
two  l;ist-mentioned  languages  have  a  labial  for  the 
last  radical  ;  but  possibly  the  words  may  be  of  the 
same  family.  The  G.  scbeuchen,  to  scare,  is  our  shoo, 
a  word  usnd  for  scaring  away  fowls.] 

1.  Fearful  of  near  approach  ;  keeping  at  a  distance 
through  caution  or  timidity  ;  shunning  approach  ;  as, 
a  shy  bird. 

She  in  represented  In  a  shy,  retiring"  potture.  Addison. 
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2.  Reserved  ;  not  familiar ;  coy  ;  avoiding  freedom 
of  intercourse. 

What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  nood  friead  ?  Arbulhucd. 

3.  Cautious  ;  wary  ;  careful  to  avoid  committing 
one's  self  or  adopting  measures. 

1  am  very  shy  of  using  corrosive  liquors  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines.  Boyle. 

4.  Suspicious  ;  jealous. 

Princes  arc,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy  of  their  successors. 

Wotlon. 

SHY,  v.  i.    To  start  suddenly  aside,  as  a  horse. 

Halliwell. 

SHY,  71.  In  horsemanship,  the  starting  suddenly  aside 
of  a  horse.  Form.  Encyc. 

SHY'LY,  adv.  In  a  shy  or  timid  manner ;  not  famil- 
iarly ;  with  reserve. 

SH  Y'NESS,  n.  f  Fear  of  near  approach  or  of  familiar- 
ity ;  reserve ;  coyness. 

SI ;  the  seventh  note  in  the  musical  scale,  do  or  ut  be- 
ing the  first.  It  was  added  to  Guide's  scale  by  Le 
Maire,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Brands. 

SI-AL'O-GOGUE,  (si-al'o-gog,)  71.     [Gr.  o-mW,'  sali- 
va, and  ayioyoi,  leading.] 
A  medicine  that  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 

Brandt. 

SIB  ;_a  relation,  in  Saxon,  but  not  in  use  in  English. 

SI-Blv'RI-AN,  a.  [Russ.  siver,  north.  Siberia  is  formed 
by  annexing  the  Greek  tu,  country,  from  the  Celtic, 
to  siver,  north.] 

Pertaining  to  Siberia,  a  name  given  to  a  great  and 
indefinite  extent  of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia;  as, 
a  Siberian  winter. 

SIB'ER-ITE,  11.     Red  tourmaline.  Ure. 

SIB'I-LANT,  a.  [L.  sibilo,  to  hiss,  Fr.  sifflcr ;  Russ. 
soplyu,  sopyu,  id.] 

Hissing;  making  a  hissing  sound.  S  and  z  are 
called  sibilant  letters. 

SIB'I-LANT,  «.  A  letter  that  is  uttered  with  a  hissing 
of  the  voice  ;  as  s  and  z. 

SIB-I-LA'TION,  71.     A  hissing  sound.  Bacon. 

SIB'YL,  71.  [from  the  L.]  In  pagan  antiquity,  the 
sibyls  were  certain  women  said  to  be  endowed  with 
a  prophetic  spirit.  Their  number  is  variously  stated  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Varro,  who  states  them  to  have 
been  ten,  is  generally  adopted.  They  resided  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  the}'  wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  called  sibylline  verses,  or  sibylline 
oracles.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  a  gipsy,  or  for- 
tune-teller. Lempriere. 

SIB'YL-l.INE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sibyls;  uttered, 
written,  or  composed  by  sibyls  ;  like  the  productions 
of  sihyls. 

SIB'YL-LINE  BQOKS,  n.  pi.  Books  or  documents  of 
prophecies  in  verse,  supposed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  said  to  have  been  purchased 
by  Tarqttiu  the  Proud  from  a  sibyl.  Brande. 

SI€  I'RJljY'SIT  OLO'RI-Jl  MIWDJ,  [L.]  Thus 
passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world. 

SICA-MORE,  71.  More  usually  written  Sycamore, 
which  see. 

SIC'CATE,  v.  t.     To  drv.     [JSTot  in  use.] 

SIC-CA'TION,  71.  The  act  or  process  of  drying.  [Not 
in  use.] 

SIC'CA-TIVE,  a.  [from  L.  sicca,  to  dry,  Fr.  secher,  It. 
seccare,  Sp.  secar,  W.  sycu.] 

Drying  :  causing  to  dry.  Encyc. 

Sie'CA-TIVE,  71.  That  which  promotes  the  process 
of  drying. 

SIC-CIF'ie,  (sik-sif'ik,)  a.     Causing  dryness. 

SIC'CI-TY,  (sik'se-te,)  ti.     [L.  siccitas.] 

Dryness;  aridity;  destitution  of  moisture ;  as,  the 
siccity  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  air.  Brown. 

SICE,  (size,)  71.     [Fr.  six.] 
The  number  six  at  dice. 

SICH,  for  Such.     [See  Such.]  Chaucer. 

SIC-IL-I-A'NO  ;  in  music,  a  composition  in  measures 
of  6-4  or  6-8,  to  be  performed  in  a  slow  and  graceful 
manner. 

SIC-IL'IAN  VES'PERS,  71.  pi.  In  history,  the  name 
of  the  great  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  in  the 
year  1282,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Tuesday.  Brande. 

SICK,  a.  [Sax.  seoc;  D.  ziek;  Sw.  sink;  Ice.  syke. 
(in.  Gr.  .Ttxywc,  squeamish,  loathing.] 

1.  Affected  with  nausea;  inclined  to  vomit;  as, 
sick  at  the  stomach.  [This  is  probably  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word.]     Hence, 

2.  Disgusted  ;  having  a  strong  dislike  to;  with  of; 
as,  to  be  sick  of  flattery  ;  to  be  sick  of  a.  country  life. 

He  was  not  so  sic!:  of  his  mauler  as  o/his  work.     L' Estrange. 

3.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  not  in 
health  ;  followed  by  of;  as,  to  be  sick  of  n  fever.  [In 
England,  ill  is  now  more  commonly  used  when  dis- 
ease is  spoken  of,  and  sick,  wiien  nausea  or  disgust 
is  intended.  —  Ed.] 

4.  Corrupted.     [Not  in  use,  nor  proper.]       Shak. 

5.  The  sick ;  the  person  or  persons  affected  with 
disease.     The  sick  are  healed. 

SICK,   0.   t.     To    make  sicji.      [Not  in  use,]      [See 

Sicken.] 
SICK'-BERTH,  71.     In  o  ship  of  war,  an  apartment  for 

the  sick. 
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SICK'-BRaIN-ED,  a.     Disordered  in  the  brain. 
SICK' .EN,  (sik'n,)  v.  t.    To  mako  sick  ;  to  disease. 
Raine  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  make  squeamish.     It  sickens  the  stomach. 

3.  To  disgust.  It  sickens  one  to  hear  the  fawning 
sycophant. 

4.  To  impair.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
SICK'EN,  v.  i.     To  become  sick  ;  to  fall  into  disease. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that  attended, 
sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  satiated  ;  to  be  filled  to  disgust.     Shak. 

3.  To  become  disgusting  or  tedious. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  be  disgusted  ;  to  be  filled  with  aversion  or 
abhorrence.  He  sickened  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
human  misery. 

5.  To  become  weak ;  to  decay ;  to  languish. 
Plants  often  sicken  and  die. 

All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink.  Pope. 

PICK'EN-ED,  (sik'nd,)  pp.    Made  sick. 
SICK'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Becoming  sick ;  making 
sick. 
2.  Disgusting. 
SICK'ER,  a.     [L.  securus;  Dan.  sikker ;  G.  sicker;  D. 
zeker.] 
Sure;  certain;  firm.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

SICK'ER,  ado.     Surely  ;  certainly.     [04s.]    Spenser. 
SICK'ER-LY,  adv.     Surely.     [04s.] 
SICK'ER-NESS,  n.     Security.     [04.?.]  Spenser. 

SICK'ISH,  a.    [from  sick.]    Somewhat  sick   or  dis- 
eased. Hakewill. 
2.  Exciting    disgust  ;    nauseating ;    as,   a    sickish 
■    taste. 

SICK'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  sickish  manner. 
SICK'ISH-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  exciting  disgust. 
SICK'LE,  (sik'l,)  n.     [Sax.  sicel,  sicol;  G.  sichel ;  D. 
zikkel;  Gr.  ratK\n,  Jay/cAtii/j  L.  sicula,  from  the  root 
of  seco,  to  cut.] 

A  reaping-hook  ;  a  hooked  instrument  with  teeth  ; 
used  for  cutting  grain. 

Thou  shall  not  move  a  sickle  to  thy  neighbor's  standing  corn.  — 
Deut.  xxiii. 

SICK'LED,  a.     Furnished  with  a  sickle.     Tliomson. 
SICK'LE-MAN,  j  n.     One  that  uses  a  sickle  ;  a  reap- 
SICK'LER,  (      er.     [JVW  used  in  New  England.] 

Shak. 
SICK'LE-SHAP-ED,  (sik'l-shapt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a 

SICK'LE-WORT,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla. 

SICK'LI-NESS,  a.  [from  sickly.]  The  state  of  being 
sickly;  the  state  of  being  habitually  diseased;  ap- 
plied to  persons. 

2.  The  state  of  producing  sickness  extensively ; 
as,  the  sickliness  of  a  season. 

3.  The  disposition  to  generate  disease  extensively  ; 
as,  the  sickliness  of  a  climate. 

SIOK'-LIST,  n.  A  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
sick. 

SICK'LY,  a.  Not  healthy ;  somewhat  affected  with 
disease  ;  or  habitually  indisposed  ;  as,  a  sickly  per- 
son, or  a  sickly  constitution  ;  a  sickly  plant. 

2.  Producing  disease  extensively;  marked  with 
sickness  ;  as,  a  sickly  time  ;  a  sickly  autumn. 

3.  Tending  to  produce  disease;  as,  a  sickly  climate. 

4.  Faint;  weak;  languid. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day,  Dryden. 

SICK'LY,  v.  U    To  make  diseased.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
SICK'NESS,  nA  [G.  sucht.] 

1.  Nausea ;  squeamishness ;  as,  sickness  of  the 
stomach. 

2.  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king.  Sliak. 

3.  Disease  ;  malady  ;  a  morbid  state  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  or  plant,  in  which  the  organs  do  not 
perfectly  performvtheir  natural  functions. 

Trust  not  loo  much  your  now  resistless  charms  ; 
Those,  age  or  sickness  soon  or  Idle  dismriB.  Pope. 

Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bore  our  sicknesses.  —  Matt, 
viii. 

[In  England,  present  usage  inclines  to  illness  as 
the  word  for  expressing  disease,  confining  sickness 
chiefly  to  nausea  and  disgust.  —  Ed.] 
FIDE,  n.  [Sax.  sid,  side,  sida,  a  side,  also  wide,  like 
L.  lotus ;  D.  zyde,  side,  flank,  page  ;  lid,  far ;  G. 
seite  ;  Sw.  sida  ;  Dan.  side,  a  side  ;  sid  or  slid,  long, 
trailing  ;  sidst,  last ;  Scot,  side,  long.  These  words 
indicate  the  radical  sense  to  be,  to  extend,  dilate,  or 
draw  out.] 

1.  The  broad  and  long  part  or  surface  of  a  thing, 
ns  distinguished  from  the  end,  which  is  of  less  ex- 
tent, and  may  be  a  point ;  as,  the  side  of  a  plank  ; 
the  side  of  a  chest ;  the  side  of  a  house  or  of  a  ship. 
One  side  of  a  lens  may  be  concave,  the  other  convex. 

Side  is  distinguished  from  edge ;  as,  the  side  cf  a 
knife  or  sword. 

2.  Margin  ;  edge. ;  verge  ;  border  ;  the  exterior 
line  of  any  thing,  considered  in  length  ;  as,  the  side 
of  a  tract  of  land  or  a  field,  as  distinct  from  the  end. 
Hence  we  say,  the  side  of  a  river ;  the  side  of  a  road  , 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  American  continent. 


The  law  hath  no  side  respect  to  their  persona. 
One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped. 


SID 

3.  The  part  of  an  animal  between  the  back  and 
the  face  and  belly  ;  the  part  on  which  the  ribs  are 
situated;  as,  the  right  side;  the  left  side.  This,  in 
quadrupeds,  is  usually  the  broadest  part. 

4.  The  part  between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  the 
slops,  declivity,  or  ascent,  as  of  a  hill  or  mountain  ; 
as,  the  side  of  Mount  Etna. 

5.  One  part  of  a  thing,  or  its  superficies;  as,  the 
sidc-of  a  ball  or  sphere. 

6.  Any  part  considered  in  respect  to  its  direction 
or  point  of  compass  ;  as,  to  whichever  side  we  direct 
our  view  ;  we  see  difficulties  on  every  side. 

7.  Party  ;  faction  ;  sect ;  any  man  or  body  of  men 
considered  as  in  opposition  to  another.  One  man 
enlists  on  the  side  of  the  tories  ;  another  on  the  side 
of  the  vvhigs.  Some  persons  change  sides  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  and  office,  and  sink  themselves  in 
public  estimation. 

And  sets  the  passions  on  tho  side  of  truth.  Pope. 

8.  Interest ;  favor. 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side.  —  Ps.  cxviii. 

9.  Any  part  being  in  opposition  or  contradistinc- 
tion to  another  ;  used  of  persons  or  propositions.  In 
that  battle,  the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides. 
Passion  invites  on  one  side ;  reason  restrains  on  the 
other. 

Open  justice  bends  on  either  side.  Dryden. 

10.  Branch  of  a  family  ;  separate  line  of  descent ; 
as,  by  the  father's  side,  he  is  descended  from  a  noble 
family  ;  by  the  mother's  side,  his  birth  is  respectable. 

11.  Quarter;  region;  part;  as,  from  one  side  of 
heaven  to  the  other. 

To  take  sides;  to  embrace  the  opinions  or  attach 
one's  self  to  the  interest  of  a  party  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  another. 

To  choose  sides  ;  to  select  parties  for  competition  in 
exercises  of  any  kind. 
SIDE,  a.     Lateral ;   as,  a  side  post ;    but   perhaps   it 
would  be  better  to  consider  the  word  as  compound. 

2.  Being  on  the  side,  or  toward  the  side  ;  oblique  ; 
indirect. 

Hooker. 
Dryden. 

So  we  say,  a  side  view,  a  side  blow. 

Bentley.     Pope. 

3.  Long  ;  large  ;  extensive.     [  04s.]  Shak. 
SIDE,  v.  i.     To  lean  on  one  side.  [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  embrace  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  engage 
in  its  interest,  when  opposed  to  another  party  ;  as, 
to  side  with  the  ministerial  party. 

All  side  in  parties  and  begin  the  attack.  Pops. 

SIDE,  v.  L    To  stand  at  the  side  of.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
2.  To  suit  ;  to  pair.     [JV*o(  in  use.]         Clarendon. 

SIDE'BoARD,  n.  [side  and  board.]  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture or  cabinet  work,  consisting  of  a  table  or  box 
with  drawers  or  cells,  placed  at  the  side  of  a  room 
or  in  a  recess,  and  used  to  hold  dining  utensils,  &c. 

SIDE'-BOX,  n.  [side  and  box.]  A  box  or  inclosed 
seat  on  tiie  side  of  a  theater,  distinct  from  the  seats 
in  the  pit. 

SIDE'-OUT,  n.  A  canal  branching  out  from  the  main 
one.  America. 

SID'ED,  a.  Having  a  side  ;  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
onesided,  many-sic/eii,  &c. 

SIDE'-FL?,  n.     An  insect.  Derham. 

SIDE'LING,  adv.     [from  sidle ;  D.  lydclings.] 

1.  Sidewise  ;  with  the  side  foremost ;  as,  to  go 
sideling  through  a  crowd. 

2.  Sloping. 

SIDE'LONG,~u.     [side  and  long.]     Lateral;  oblique; 
not  directly  in  front ;  as,  a  sidelong  glance.     Dryden. 
SIDE'LONG,  adv.  Laterally  ;  obliquely  ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  side.  Milton. 
2.  On  the  side  ;  as,  to  lay  a  thing  sidelong.  Evelyn. 
SID'ER,  71.     One  that  takes  a  side  or  joins  a  party. 

2.  Cider.     [Not  in  use] 
SID'ER-A-TED,  a.     [L.  sideratus.] 

Blasted  ;  planet-struck.  Brown. 

SID-ER-A'TION,  n.  [L.  sideratio ;  sidcro,  to  blast, 
from  sidus,  a  star.] 

A  blasting  or  blast  in  plants  ;  a  sudden  deprivation 
of  sense;  an  apoplexy;  a  slight  erysipelas.  [Not 
used.]  Ray.     Core. 

A  sphacelus,  or  a  species  of  erysipelas,  vulgarly 
called  a  Blast.  Parr. 

SI-DE'RE-AL,  )         rI      .,      ,.     ,    _    . ,  ,      , 

«ID'FR-AL       i  ""    t      *!"en"w>  from  sidus,  a  star.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  star  or  stars  ;  astral ;  as,  sidereal 
light. 

2.  Containing  stars  ;  starry  ;  as,  sidereal  regions. 
Sidereal  day;  in  astronomy,  the  period  in  which  a 

star  apparently  completes  a  revolution  in  the  heav- 
ens, being  the  exact  period  in  which  the  earth  re- 
volves on  its  axis. 

Sidereal  year ;  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes 
one  revolution  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  stars, 
or  the  apparent  period  in  which  the  sun  completes 
one  revolution  round  the  earth.  Olmsted. 

SID'ER-ITE,  n.  [L.  siderUis;  Gr.  id.,  from  aiSnoos, 
iron.] 
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1.  The  lodestone  ;  also,  iron-wort,  a  plant;  also, 
the  common  ground  pine,  (Tcucrinin  chamaDpilys, 
Linn.)  Coze.     EncycA   Parr. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  a  phosphate  of  iron. 

Lavoisier.     Fourcroy. 

SID-ER-0-€AL'ClTE,  n.  Brown  spar,  composed  of 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  lime  or  magnesia.    Ure. 

SID-ER-0-€LEP'TE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  yellowish- 
green  color,  soft  and  translucid,  occurring  in  renifonn 
or  botryoitlal  masses,  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
olivine  or  chrysolite.  Saussure. 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH'IO,         )  a.    [See  SiDEnoGmrHV-.l 

SID-ER-O-GRAPlI'ie-AL,  \  Pertaining  to  siderog- 
raphy, or  performed  by  engraved  plates  of  steel ;  as, 
siderographic  art;  sidero graphic  imuressions. 

SID-ER-OG'RA-PHIST,  n.  One  who  engraves  steel 
plates,  or  performs  work  by  means  of  such  plates. 

SID.ER-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  o-irnypuc,  steel,  or  iron, 
and  }  puipio,  to  engrave.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  on  steel,  by  means 
of  which,  impressions  may  be  transreired  from  a 
steel  plate  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling  press  of  a 
particular  construction.  Perkins. 

SID'ER-O-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  oifinpoc,  iron,  and  ctmictoj, 
to  view  or  explore.] 

An  instrument  lately  invented  in  France,  for  de- 
tecting small  quantities  of  iron  in  any  substance, 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal.      Ferussac's  Bui.  1827. 

SIDE'-SAD-DLE,  (-sad'dl,)  n.  [side  and  saddle]  A 
saddle  for  a  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 

SIDE'-SAD-DLE-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  species  of  Sar- 
racenia,  or  Sarrazinia,  an  aquatic  plant,  so  called  be- 
cause the  stigma  of  tiie  flower  resembles  a  woman's 
pillion.  Loudon. 

SIDES'MAN,  n.     [side  and  man.]     An  assistant  to  the 
churchwarden. 
2.  A  party  man.  Milton. 

SIDE'-Ta-BLE,  n.  A  table  placed  either  against  the 
wall  or  aside  from  the  principal  table. 

SIDE'TAK-ING,  7i.  A  taking  sides,  or  engaging  in  a 
party.  Hall. 

SIDE'WaYS,  I  adv.     [side   and   way;    but  sidewise  is 

SIDE' WISE,    j      the  proper  combination.] 

1.  Toward  one  side  ;  inclining  ;  as,  to  hold  the 
head  sidewise. 

2.  Laterally  ;  on  one  side  ;  as,  the  refraction  of 
light  sidewise.  Newton. 

SID'ING,  ppr.     Joining  one's  side  or  party. 

SiD'ING,  7i.    The  attaching  of  one's  self  to  a  party. 
2.  The  turn-out  of  a  railroad.  England. 

SI'DLE,  7j.  i.    To  go  or  move  side  foremost ;   as,  to 

_  sidle  through  a  crowd. 

2.  Tc  lie  on  the  side.  Swift. 

SIEGE,  (seej,)  n.  [Fr.  siege,  a  seat,  a  siege,  the  see  of 
a  bishop;  Norm,  sage,  a  seat;  It.  seggia,  seggio; 
Arm.  sich,  sicha,  sich  ran.  The  radical  sense  is,  to 
set,  to  fall,  or  to  throw  down  ;  Sax.  sigan,  to  fall, 
set,  or  rush  down.  These  words  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  sink,  and  with  the  root  of  seal,  L.  sigib 
lum.] 

1.  The  setting  of  an  army  around  or  before  a  for- 
tified place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  garri- 
son to  surrender;  or  the  surrounding  or  investing  of 
a  place  by  an  army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages 
and  advanced  works,  which  cover  the  besiegers  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  A  siege  differs  from  a  blockade, 
as  in  a  siege  the  investing  army  approaches  the  for- 
tified place  to  attack  and  reduce  it  by  force  ,  but  in  a 
blockade,  the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waits  till  famine 
compels  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavor  to  gain  possession. 


Love  stood  the  s 


ot  yield  his  breast. 

Dryden. 


3.  Seat  ;  throne.     [04s.]  Spenser. 

4.  Rank  ;  place  ;  class.     [04s.]  Shak. 

5.  Stool.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 
SfF.GE,  v.  t.     To  besiege.     [Not  in  use.]         Spenser. 
SFEN-ITE,    j  ii.     A   compound    granular  rock   com- 
SY'EN-ITE,  i    posed  of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feld- 
spar, of  a  grayish  color  ;  so  called  because   there  are 
many  ancient  monuments,  consisting  of  this  rock, 
brought  from  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt.     It  differs  from 
granite  only  in   containing    hornblende    instead    of 
mica.     [As  this  word  is  from  Syene,  the  proper  spell- 
ing is  Syenite.]                                   Lunier.     Dana. 

SI-EN-IT'iC,   j  a.      Containing  syenite;    having    the 

S¥-EN-IT'I€,  j      character  of  syenite.  Humble. 

SI-ER'RA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  word  meaning  saw,  intro- 
duced into  geography  by  the  Spaniards,  to  designate 
a  ridge  of  mountains  and  craggy  rocks. 

SI-ES'TA,  7i.  [Sp.]  A  short  sleep  taken  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  or  after  dinner. 

SIE'0R,  (se'ur,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  title  of  respect  used  by 
the  French. 

SIEVE,  (siv,)  71.  [Sax.  sife,  syfc  ;  G.  sieb ;  D.  iff/, 
zift. ;  the  sifter.     See  Sift.] 

A  utensil  for  separating  flour  from  bran,  or  the 
fine  part  of  any  pulverized  or  fine  substance  from 
the  coarse,  by  the  hand  ;  as,  a  fine  sieve  ;  a  coarse 
si>ue.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  with  a  bottom  of  hair, 
canvas,  wire,  &c,  and  performs  in  the  family  the 
service  of  a  bolter  in  a  mill. 
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SIFT,  v.  t.     [Fax.  siflan  ;  G.  sieben  ;  D.  ziften.] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve,  as  the  fine  part  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  coarse  ;  as,  to  sift  meal ;  to  sift  pow- 
der ;  to  sift  sand  or  lime. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  part.  Drijden. 

3.  To  examine  minutely  or  critically ;  to  scruti- 
nize. Let  the  principles  of  the  party  be  thoroughly 
sifted. 

We  have  si/ted  your  objections.  Hooker. 

SIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Separated  by  a  sieve ;  purified 
from  the  coarser  parts  ;  critically  examined. 

SIFT'ER,  n.  One  that  sifts;  that  which  sifts;  a 
sieve. 

SIFT'ING,  ppr.  Separating  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
part  by  a  sieve  ;  critically  examining. 

SIG,  a  Saxon  word  signifying  victory,  is  used  in 
names,  as  in  Sigbert,  bright  victory.  It  answers  to 
the  Greek  vik  in  Meander,  and  the  L.  vie  in  Victo- 
rious. 

SIGH,  (si,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  sican,  to  sigh  ;  D.  zugt,  a  sigh  ; 
zugtcn,  to  sigh  ;  Dan.  sukker  :  Sw.  sueka  ;  allied  per- 
haps to  suck,  a  drawing  in  of  the  breath.] 

To  inhale  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and 
immediately  expel  it;  to  suffer  a  deep  single  respira- 
tion. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  — Mark  viii. 

SIGH,  (si,)  v.  t.     To  lament ;  to  mourn. 

Ages  to  come,  ami  men  unborn 


Shall   bless  her  1 


nd  sigh  her  fate. 


Prior. 


2.  To  express  by  sighs. 

The  gentle  swain  —  siglis  back  h"r  grief.  Hoole. 

SIGH,  re.  A  single  deep  respiration  ;  a  long  breath  ; 
the  inhaling  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than  usual, 
and  the  sudden  emission  of  it.  This  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  dilate  the  lungs  and  give  vigor  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  when  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  languid  from  grief,  depression  of  spirits, 
weakness,  or  want  of  exercise.  Hence  sighs  are 
indications  of  grief  or  debility. 

SIGH'ER,  (sl'er,)  n.    One  that  sighs. 

SIGH'ING,  ppr.  Suffering  a  deep  respiration  ;  taking 
a  long  breath. 

SIGH'ING,  re.  The  act  of  suffering  a  deep  respiration, 
or  taking  a  long  breath. 

SIGII'ING-LY,  adv.     With  sighing. 

SIGHT,  (site,)  re.  [Sax.  gesiht,  with  a  prefix;  D. 
geziat;  G.  siclit  ;  Dan.  sigt ;  Sw.  sicltt,  from  the  root 
of  see.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  ;  perception  of  objects  by  the 
eye  ;  view  ;  as,  to  gain  sight  of  land  ;  to  have  a 
sight  of  a  landscape  ;  to  lose  sight  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  —  Acts  i. 

2.  The  faculty  of  vision,  or  of  perceiving  objects 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  moles  have  sight.  Milton  lost  his 
sight.  The  sight  usually  fails  at  or  before  fifty  years 
of  age. 

O  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain,  Milton. 

3.  Open  view;  the  state  of  admitting  unobstructed 
vision  ;  a  being  within  the  limits  of  vision.  The 
harbor  is  in  sight  of  the  town.  The  shore  of  Long 
Island  is  in  sight  of  New  Haven.  The  White  Moun- 
tain is  in  plain  sight  ;tt  Portland,  in  Maine  ;  a  moun- 
tain is  or  is  not  within  sight;  an  engagement  at  sea 
is  within  sight  of  lan«1. 

4.  Notice  from  seeing  ;  knowledge  ;  as,  a  letter  in- 
tended for  the  sight  of  one  person  only. 

5.  Eye  ;  the  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  tlvy  lift  their  sight.  Dryden. 

6.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to 
be  seen  ;  as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant. 

7.  That  which  is  beheld  ;  a  spectacle  :  a  show  ; 
particularly, something  novel  and  remarkable;  some- 
thing wonderful. 

They  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair.  Spenser. 

Moses  said,  1  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 

the  bush  is  not  burned.  — Ex.  iii. 
Fearful  sights  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from  heaven. — 

Luke  xxi. 

8.  A  small  piece  of  metal  fixed  on  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket,  &c,  to  aid  tiie  eye  in  taking  aim. 

Campb,  Mil.  Diet. 
To  tnke  sight ;  to  take  aim  ;  to  look  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  a  piece  of  artillery,  &c. 

SIGUT'ED,  a.  In  composition  only,  having  sight,  or 
seeing  in  a  particular  manner;  as,  long-sighted,  see- 
ing at  a  great  distance  ;  short-sighted,  able  to  see  only 
at  a  small  distance  ;  quieksightm,  readily  seeing,  dis- 
cerning, or  understanding;  sharp-sighted,  having  a 
keen  eve  or  acute  discernment. 

SIGHT'FIJL-NESS,  n.  Clearness  of  sight.  [Not  in 
use.]  Sidney. 

SIGHT'LESS,  (slte'less,)  a.     Wanting  sight ;  blind. 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar.  Pope. 

2.  Offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the  eye  ;  as,  sightless 
stains,     f Not  melt  authorized.]  Shak. 

SrGIlT'LESS-LY,  ado.     In  a  sightless  manner. 

SIGHT'LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  sight. 

SIGIIT'LI-NESS,  n.  Comeliness  ;  an  appearance 
pleasing  to  the  sight. 


SIG  . 

SIGHT'LY,  (slte'le,)  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  striking 
to  the  view. 

Many  brave,  sightly  horses.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Open  to  the  view  ;  that  may  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance.    We  say,  a  house  stands  in  a  sightly  place. 
SIGHTS'MAN,  n.     Among  musicians,  one  who  reads 

music  readily  at  first  sight.  Busby. 

SIG'IL,  (sij'il,)  n.     [L.  sigillum.] 

A  seal  ;  signature.  Dryden. 

SIG-IL-LA'RI-A,  n.     A  name  given  to  certain  large 

plants  found  In  the  coal  formation.         Brongniart. 
SI-GIL'LA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  sigillatif ;  L.  sigillum.] 
Fit  to  seal ;  belonging  to  a  seal ;  composed  of  wax. 

Cotgrave. 
SIG'MA,  re.  The  name  of  the  Greek  letter  2,  ?,  (Eng- 
lish S.)  The  Greeks  originally  used  for  this  letter 
the  form  of  the  English  C,  and  the  Romans  adopted 
this  form  for  their  tables.  The  most  honorable 
places  at  the  table  were  the  extremities.    Elmes. 

SIG-MOID'AL,  |  "■     CGr'  '">'"'  and  el6°^ 

Curved  like  the  Greek  ;,  (sigma.)  Smith.     Bigclow. 

The  sigmoid  flexure,  in  anatomy,  is  the  last  curve 

of  the  colon,  before  it  terminates  in  the  rectum.  Parr. 

SIGN,  (sine,)  n.  [Fr.  signe;  It.  segno;  Sp.  sciia;  L. 
signum.  Sax.  scgen;  Arm.  sygn,  syn;  Ir.  sigh-in;  G. 
zeichen;  Sans.  zaga.  From  the  last  three  words,  it 
appears  that  n  is  not  radical  ;  the  elements  being  Sg. 
If  so,  and  the  G.  zeichen  is  of  this  family,  then  we 
learn  that  sign  is  only  a  dialectical  orthography  of 
token,  for  zeichen  is  the  D.  teeken,  Dan.  tegn,  Sw.  tec~ 
ken,  coinciding  perhaps  with  Gr.  Sttievvjti.] 

1.  A  token  ;  something  by  which  another  thing  is 
shown  or  represented  ;  any  visible  tiling,  any  mo- 
tion, appearance,  or  event,  which  indicates  the  ex- 
istence or  approach  of  something  else.  Thus  we 
speak  of  signs  of  fair  weather  or  of  a  storm,  and 
of  external  marks,  which  are  signs  of  a  good  con- 
stitution. 

2.  A  motion,  action,  nod,  or  gesture,  indicating  a 
wish  or  command. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he  would  have  him  called. 
—  Luke  i. 

3.  A  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy;  a  remarkable 
transaction,  event,  or  phenomenon. 

Through  mighty  signs  and  wonders.  —  Rom.  xv. 

4.  Some  visible  transaction,  event,  or  appearance, 
intended  as  proof  or  evidence  of  something  else  ; 
hence,  proof;  evidence  by  sight. 

Show  me  a  sign  that  thou  talkest  with  me.  — Judges  vi. 

5.  Something  hung  or  set  near  a  house  or  over  a 
door,  to  give  notice  of  the  tenant's  occupation,  or 
what  is  made  or  sold  within  ;  as,  a  trader's  sign  ;  a 
tailor's  sign  ;  the  si gn  of  the  Eagle. 

6.  A  memorial  or  monument;  something  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing. 

What  time  the  fire  iei'^ured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
they  became  a  sign.    -Num   xxvi. 

7.  Visible  mark  or  representation  ;  as  an  outward 
sign  of  au  inward  aud  spiritual  grace. 

8.  A  mark  of  distinction. 
'J.  Typical  representation. 


The  hoiy  symbols  or  signs  ar" 


uaiclv-  significative. 

B^erewood. 


10.  In  astronomy,  the  twelfth  pari  of  the  ecliptic 
or  zodiac.  The  signs  are  reckouei  (rum  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  are  named,  respectively,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio, 
Sagittarius,  Capricornns,  Aquarius,  Pisces.  These 
names  are  borrowed  from  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  of  the  same  denomination,  which  were  re- 
spectively comprehended  within  the  foregoing  equal 
divisions  of  the  ecliptic,  at  the  time  when  those 
divisions  were  first  made;  but,  on  account  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these 
constellations  in  the  heavens  no  longer  correspond 
with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of  the  same  name, 
but  are  considerably  in  advance  of  them.  Thus  the 
constellation  Aries  is  now  in  that  part  of  the  ecliptic 
called  Taurus. 

11.  In  algebra,  a  character  indicating  the  relation 
of  quantities,  or  an  operation  performed  upou  them ; 
as  the  si;rn  -f-,  [plus,]  prefixed  toa  quantity  indicates 
that  the  quantity  is  to  be  added;  the  sign  — 
[minus.]  denotes  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted  The  formeris  prefixed 
to  quantities  called  aj/irmative  orpositive;  the  latter 
to  quantities  called  negative 

12.  The  subscription  of  one's  name;  signature; 
as,  a  sign  manual. 

13.  Amongp/tystcians,  an  appearance  or  symptom 
in  the  human  body,  which  indicates  its  condition 
as  to  health  or  disease 

14  In  music,  auy  character,  as  a  fiat,  sharp, 
dot,  &c. 
SIGN,  (sine,)  v.  t.  To  mark  with  characters  or  one's 
name.  To  sign  a  paper,  note,  deed,  &c,  is  to  write 
one's  name  at  the  foot,  or  underneath  the  declara- 
tion, promise,  covenant,  grant,  &.C.,  by  which  the 
person  makes  it  his  own  act.     To  sign  one's  name,  is 


SIG 

to  write  or  subscribe  it  on  paper.    Signing  does  not 
now  include  sealing. 

2.  To  signify;  to  represent  typically.    [A'otinuse.] 

Taylor. 

3.  To  mark. 

4.  To  signify  by  the  hand  ;  to  move  the  hand  for 
intimating  something  to  another. 

SIGN,  v.  i.    To  be  a  sign  or  omen.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

SIG'NAL,  n.  [Fr.  signal ;  Sp.  serial;  from  L.  signum.] 
A  sign  that  gives  or  is  intended  to  give  notice  ;  or 
the  notice  given.  Signals  are  used  to  communicate 
notice,  information,  orders,  and  the  like,  to  persons 
at  a  distance,  and  by  any  persons  and  for  any  pur- 
pose. A  signal  may  be  a  motion  of  the  hand,  the 
raising  of  a  flag,  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  any  thing 
which,  being  understood  by  persons  at  a  distance, 
may  communicate  notice. 

Signals  are  particularly  useful  in  the  navigation  of 
fleets  and  in  naval  engagements.  There  are  day- 
signals,  which  are  usually  made  by  the  sails,  by 
flags  and  pendants,  or  guns  ;  night-signals,  which 
are  lanterns  disposed  in  certain  figures,  or  false  fires, 
rockets,  or  the  firing  of  guns  ;  fog-signals,  which  are 
made  by  sounds,  as  firing  of  guns,  beating  of  drums, 
ringing  of  bells,  &c.  There  are  signals  of  evolution, 
addressed  to  a  whole  fleet,  to  a  division,  or  to  a 
squadron  ;  signals  of  movements  to  particular  ships  ; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particular.  Signals 
used  in  an  army  are  mostly  made  by  a  particular 
beat  of  the  drum,  or  by  the  bugle. 

Mar.  Diet.     Encyc. 

SIG'NAL,  a.  Eminent;  remarkable;  memorable; 
distinguished  from  what  is  ordinary  ;  as,  a  signal  ex- 
ploit;  a  signal  service  ;  a  signal  act  of  benevolence. 
It  is  generally,  but  not  always,  used  in  a  good  sense. 

SIG'NAL-FIRE,  re.     A  fire  intended  for  a  signal. 

SIG-NAL'I-TY,  re.  duality  of  being  signal  or  remark- 
able.    [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 

SIG'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.  [from  signal.]  To  make  remark- 
able or  eminent ;  to  render  distinguished  from  what 
is  common.  The  soldier  who  signalizes  himself  in 
battle  merits  his  country's  gratitude.  Men  may  sig- 
nalize themselves,  their  valor,  or  their  talents. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  make  signals  to,  by  means  of 
flags,  &c. 

SIG'NAL-TZ-BD,  pp.     Made  eminent. 

SIG'NAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Making  remarkable. 

SIG'NAL-LY,  adv.  Eminently  ;  remarkably  ;  mem- 
orably ;  in  a  distinguished  manner. 

SIG-Na'TION,  n.  Sign  given ;  act  of  betokening. 
[Not  in  use.] 

SIG'NA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in  seal- 
ing. Diet. 

SIG'NA-TITRE,  re.  *  [Fr.,  from  L.  signo,  to  sign.] 

1.  A  sign,  stamp,  or  mark  impressed. 

The  brain,  being  well  furnished  with  various  traceB,  signatures, 
and  images.  Watts. 

The  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God,  stamped  on  the 
human  soul.  Bentley. 

2.  In  old  medical  writers,  an  external  mark  or 
character  on  a  plant,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate 
its  suitableness  to  cure  particular  disease,  or  diseases 
of  particular  parts.  Thus  plants  with  yellow  flow- 
ers were  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  cure  of  jaun- 
dice, &c. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their  nature  and 
use.  More. 

3.  A  mark  for  proof,  or  proof  from  marks. 

4.  Sign-manual ;  the  name  of  a  person  written  or 
subscribed  by  himself. 

5.  Among  printers,  a  letter  or  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet,  by  which 
the  sheets  are  distinguished  and  their  order  desig- 
nated, as  a  direction  to  the  binder.  Every  successive 
sheet  has  a  different  letter  or  figure,  and  if  the  sheets 
are  more  numerous  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
then  a  small  letter  is  added  to  the  capital  one  ;  thus, 
A  a,  B  b.  In  large  volumes,  the  signatures  are  some- 
times composed  of  letters  and  figures  ;  thus,  5  A,  5  B. 
But  some  printers  now  use  figures  only  for  signa- 
tures. 

6.  In  physiognomy,  an  external  mark  or  feature  by 
which  some  persons  pretend  to  discover  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  a  thing,  particularly  the  temper  and 
genius  of  persons. 

*7.  In  music,  the  flats  and  sharps  at  the  beginning 
of  each  staff,  to  mark  the  key  of  the  movement. 

SIG'NA-TIjRE,  v.  t.  To  mark  ;  to  distinguish.  [Not 
in  use.]  Cheyne. 

SIG'NA-TTTR-lST,n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  signatures  impressed  upon  objects,  indicative  of 
character  or  qualities.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SIGN'BOARD,  re.  A  hoard  on  which  a  man  sets  a  no- 
tice of  his  occupation,  or  of  articles  for  sale. 

STGN'ED,  pp.     Marked  ;  subscribed. 

SIGN'EIt,  71.  One  that  signs  or  subscribes  his  name  ; 
as,  a  memorial  with  a  hundred  signers. 

SIG'NET,  re.  A  seal  :  particularly  in  Cheat  Britain, 
the  seal  used  by  the  king  in  sealing  his  private  let- 
ters, and  grants  that  pass  by  bill  under  his  majesty's 
hand. 

SIG-NIF'I-CANCE,   )  n.     [from    L.  significans.     See 

SIG-NIF't-CAN-CY,  ]      Signify.] 
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1.  Meaning ;  import  ;  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
expressed  ;  as,  the  significance  of  a  nod,  or  of  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  or  of  a  word  or  expression. 

Stillingfleet. 

2.  Force  ;  energy  ;  power  of  impressing  the  mind; 
as,  a  duty  enjoined  with  particular  significance. 

Alterbury. 

3.  Importance;  moment;  weight;  consequence. 
Many  a  circumstance  of  less  significancy  has  been  construed  into 

an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  Addison. 

SIG-NIF'I-eANT,  a.     [L.  significans.  ] 

1.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the  external 
mark. 

2.  Bearing  a  meaning;  expressing  or  containing 
signification  or  sense ;  as,  a  significant  word  or 
sound  ;   a  significant  look. 

3.  Betokening  something;  standing  as  a  sign  of 
something. 

It  wiis  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  tile  stars  were  significant,  but 
not  efficient.  Ralegh. 

4.  Expressive  or  representative  of  some  fact  or 
event.  The  passover  among  the  Jews  was  signifi- 
cant of  tile  escape  of  the  Israelites  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  fell  on  the  Egyptians.  The  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament  are  significant  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

5-  Important ;  momentous.     [Not  in  use] 
SIG-NIF'I-CANT-LY,  adv.     With  meaning. 

2.  With  force  of  expression.  South. 

SIG-NI-Fl-GA'TION,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  significatio. 
See  Signify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  known,  or  of  communicating 
ideas  to  another  by  signs  or  by  words,  by  any  thing 
that  is  understood,  particularly  by  words. 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act  or 
address  of  one  man  to  another.  Soutlt. 

2.  Meaning  ;  that  which  is  understood  to  be  in- 
tended by  a  sign,  character,  mark,  or  word  ;  that 
idea  or  sense  of  a  sign,  mark,  word,  or  expression 
which  the  person  using  it  intends  to  convey,  or  that 
which  men  in  general,  who  use  it,  understand  it  to 
convey.  The  signification  of  words  was  originally  ar- 
bitrary, and  is  dependent  on  usage.  But  when  cus- 
tom has  annexed  a  certain  sense  to  a  letter  or  sound, 
or  to  a  combination  of  letters  or  sounds,  this  sense  is 
always  to  he  considered  the  signification  which  the 
person  using  the  word  intends  to  communicate. 

So,  by  custom,  certain  signs  or  gestures  have  a  de- 
termined signification.      Such  is  the  fact  also  with 
figures,  algebraic  characters,  &.c. 
SIG-NIF'I-eA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  significatif.] 

1.  Betokening  or  representing  by  an  external  sign  ; 
as,  the  significative  symbols  of  the  eucharist. 

Brcrcwood. 

2.  Having  signification  or  meaning;  expressive  of 
a  certain  idea  or  thing. 

s  of  kindred  were  they  destitute  of  signifi. 
Camden. 

SIG-NIF'I-€A-TIVE-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  represent  or 

express  bv  an  external  sign.  Usher. 

SIG-N  IF'I-"€A-TI  VE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being 

significative. 
SIG-NI-FI-€a'TOR,  re.    That  which  signifies. 

Burton. 
SIG-NIF'I-CA-TO-RY,    n.      That   which    betokens, 

signifies,  or  represents.  Taylor. 

PIG'NI-FI-.ED,  pp.     Made  known  by  signs  or  words. 
SIG'NI-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  signifier ;  L.  significo;  signum, 

a  sign,  and  facia,  to  make.] 

1.  To  make  known  something,  either  by  signs  or 
words;  to  express  or  communicate  to  another  any 
idea,  thought,  wish,  purpose,  or  command,  either  by 
words,  by  a  nod,  wink,  gesture,  signal,  or  other  sign. 
A  man  signifies  his  mind  by  his  voice,  or  by  written 
characters  ;  he  may  signify  his  mind  by  a  nod  or 
other  motion,  provided  the  person  to  whom  he  di- 
rects it,  understands  what  is  intended  by  it.  A  gen- 
eral, or  an  admiral,  signifies  his  commands  by  signals 
to  officers  at  a  distance. 

2.  To  mean  ;  to  have  or  contain  a  certain  sense. 
The  word  Sabbath  signifies  rest.  Less,  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  faithless,  signifies  destitution  or  want. 
The  prefix  re,  in  recommend,  seldom  signifies  any 
thing. 

3.  To  import;  to  weigh;  to  have  consequence; 
used  in  particular  phrases  ;  as,  it  signifies  much  or  lit- 
tle ;  it  signifies  nothing.  Whaf  does  it  signify  ? 
What  signify  the  splendors  of  a  court?  Confession 
of  sin,  without  reformation  of  life,  can  signify  noth- 
ing in  Ihe  view  of  God. 

4.  To  make  known  ;  to  declare. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
thai  want  of  silver  is  not  to  'he  remedied.  Sioift. 

SIG'NI-F?,  v.  i.  To  express  meaning  with  force. 
[Little  used.] 

SIG'NTI-F?-L*IG,  ppr.  Making  known  by  signs  or 
words. 

SIGN'ING,  ppr.  Marking;  subscribing;  signifying 
by  the  hand. 

SIGN'IOR,  (seen'yur,)  n.  A  title  of  respect  among 
the  Italians.     [See  Seiunior.] 

StGN'lOR-IZE,  (seen'yur-Ize,)  v.  i.  To  exercise  do- 
minion ;  or  to  have  dominion.     [Little  used.] 


SIL 

SIGN'IOR-Y,  (seen'yur-y,)  71.  A  different,  but  les3 
common  spelling  of  Seigniory,  which  see.  It  sig- 
nifies lordship,  dominion,  and  in  Shakspeare,  senior- 
ity. 

SIGN'-MAN'IJ-AL,  n.  One's  own  name  written  by 
himself;  applied  particularly  to  the  signature  of  a 
sovereign  or  prince. 

SIGN'-PoST,  n.  [sign  and  post.]  A  post  on  which 
a  sign  hangs,  or  on  which  papers  are  placed  to  give 
public  notice  of  any  thing.  By  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  New  England  States,  a  sign-post  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  center  of  each  town. 

SIK       I 

<5?KF    1   "'     Such.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

SIK'ER,   a.  or   adv.     Sure;    surely.      [Obs.]      [See 


Sicker.] 
SIK'ER-NESS,  n. 


Sureness ;  safety.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
SILE,  v.  t.    To  strain,  as  fresh  milk   from  the  cow. 

[Local.] 
SiL'jED,  pp.    Strained. 

Sl'LENCE,  re.  [Fr.,  from  L.  silentium,  from  sileo,  to 
be  still  ;  It.  silenzio  ;  Sp.  silcncin.  The  sense  is,  to 
stop  or  hold  ;  but  this  may  proceed  from  setting, 
throwing  down.     See  Sill.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  stillness,  or  entire  absence  of 
sound  or  noise  ;  as,  the  silence  of  midnight. 

2.  In  animals,  the  state  of  holding  the  peace  ;  for- 
bearance of  speech  in  man,  or  of  noise  in  other  an- 
imals. 


3.  Habitual  taciturnity  ;  opposed  to  Loquacity. 

Shak. 

4.  Secrecy.  These  things  were  transacted  in  si- 
lence. 

5.  Stillness;  calmness;  quiet;  cessation  of  rage, 
agitation,  or  tumult;  as,  the  elements  reduced  to 
silence. 

6.  Absence  of  mention  ;  oblivion. 

Eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  Milton. 

And  what  must  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid.  Milton. 

7.  Silence  is  used  elliptical!)'  for  let  there  be  silence, 
an  injunction  to  keep  silence. 

Sl'LENCE,  v.  t.  To  oblige  to  hold  the  peace  ;  to  re- 
strain from  noise  or  speaking. 

2.  To  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  restrain  ;  to  appease. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.  Clarendon. 

These  would  have  silenced  their  scruples.  Rogers. 

3.  To  stop  ;  as,  to  silence  complaints  or  clamor. 

4.  To  cause  to  cease  firing  by  a  vigorous  cannon- 
ading ;  as,  to  silence  guns  or  a  battery.  Tuttcn. 

5.  To  restrain  from  preaching  by  revoking  a  license 
to  preach  ;  as,  to  silence  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

United  States. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  Wits  silenced 
tor  Non-conformity.  B.  Trumbull. 

C.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  cause  to  cease. 
The  question  between  agriculture  and  commerce  has  received  a 
decision  which  has  silenced  the  rivalsbips  between  them. 

Hamilton. 

SI'LENC-M),  (sl'lenst,)  pp.     Stilled  ;  hushed. 

SI'LENC-ING,  ppr.     Stilling. 

Sl'LENT,  a.t   Not  speaking  ;  mute.     Ps.  xxii. 

2.  Habitually  taciturn  ;  speaking  little  ;  not  in- 
clined to  much  talking  ;  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  be  adds,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  the  most  silent  of 
men.  Broome. 

3.  Still ;  having  no  noise  ;  as,  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night ;  the  silent  groves  ;  all  was  silent. 

4.  Not  operative  ;  wanting  efficacy.  Ralegh. 

5.  Not  mentioning  ;  not  proclaiming. 

This  new-created  world,  of  which  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton. 

6.  Calm  ;  as,  the  winds  were  silent.  Parnell. 

7.  Not  acting  ;  not  transacting  business  in  person  ; 
as,  a  si/ent  partner  in  a  commercial  house. 

8.  Not  pronounced  ;  having  no  sound  ;  as,  e  is  si- 
lent in  fable. 

SI-LEN'TIA-RY,  re.  One  appointed  to  keep  silence 
and  order  in  court ;  one  sworn  not  to  divulge  secrets 
of  state.  Barrow. 

S'f'LENT-LY,  adv.     Without  speech  or  words. 

Each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye.         Dryden. 

2.  Without  noise  ;  as,  to  march  silently. 

3.  Without  mention.  He  mentioned  other  difficul- 
ties, but  this  be  silently  passed  over.  Locke. 

ST'LENT-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  silent;  stillness; 
silence.  Ash. 

SI-Le'SIA,  n.  A  duchy  or  country  new  chiefly  be- 
longing to  Prussia;  hence,  a  species  of  linen  cloth 
so  called  ;  thin,  coarse  linen. 

SI-Lk'SIAN,  (-shan,)o.  Pertaining  to  Silesia;  made 
in  Silesia;  as,  Silesian  linen. 

SI'LEX,  re.     [L.  silex,  flint.] 

Silicic  acid,  generally  impure,  as  it  is  found  in  na- 
ture, constituting  flint,  quartz,  and  most  sands,  and 
sandstones.     [See  Silica  and  Silicic  Acid.] 

SIL'HOU-ETTE,  (sil'oo-et,)  re.  [Fr.,  from  the  name 
of  the  improver.] 


SIL 

A  profile  ;  a  representation  of  the  outlines  of  an 
object  filled  in  with  a  black  color.  Brande. 

SIL'I-€A,  re.     [L.  silex,  a  flint.] 

One  of  the  names  of  silicic  acid  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity.    It  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  primitive 
earths.     [See  Silicic  Acid.] 
SIL'1-€ATE,  re.    A  salt  composed  of  silicic  acid  and 

a  base. 
SIL'I-eA-TED,a.  Combined  with  silicic  acid.   [Rare.] 

Silliman. 
SI-LIC'IC  ACID,  re.  An  acid,  according  to  Thom- 
son, composed  of  one  equivalent  of  silicon  and  one 
of  oxygen,  or,  according  to  Berzelius,  one  of  silicon 
and  three  of  oxygen.  When  pure,  it  is  a  light, 
white  powder,  which  feels  rough  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  It  is  both  inodorous  and  insipid. 
It  combines  with  bases,  forming  salts,  which  are 
called  silicates.  Rock  crystal,  flint,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  are  nearly  pure  silicic  acid. 
SIL-IC'I-C  AL-CA'RE-OI  IS,  a.     [sdez  and  calcareous.] 

Consisting  of  silex  and  calcareous  matter. 
SIL-IC'I-CALCE,  n.     [L.  silex  or  silica  and  calx.] 
A  silicious  rock  containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

Saussure. 
SIL-I-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.      [L.  silex   and  fcro,  to   pro- 
duce.] 
Producing  silex  ;  or  united  with  a  portion  of  silex. 
SIL-IC-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.      Petrifaction   by   flint    or 

silex.  Mantell. 

SIL-IC'I-FT-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Pt  trifled  by  flint. 
S1L-ICI-FY,  (sil-is'e-fi,)  v.  t.     [I,,  silex,  flint,   and 
facio,  to  make.] 

To  convert  into  silex,  or  petrify  by  flint. 

The  specimens  found  near  Philadelphia,  are  completely  silicified. 

Hay. 
SIL-IC'I-Ff,  v.  i.    To  become  silex. 
SIL-IC'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Petrifying  by  silex. 
SIL- 1C-I-M0' RITE,  re.     [silex  and  muria,  brine.] 

An  earth  composed  of  silex  and  magnesia. 
SI-LI"C!OUS,  (sc-lish'us,)  a.    Pertaining  to  silex,  or 

partaking  of  its  nature  and  qualities. 
SI-LIC'I-TED,  a.     Impregnated  with  silex. 

Kimoan,  Qeol. 
SI-LI"CIUM,  re.    Silicon,  which  see.    The  name  si- 
licium  was  given  by  those  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
metal  like  sodium.  Silliman. 

SIL'I-CLE,       I      *  rT       ...     ,    , 
SIL-IC'y-LA,  ]»■*  [Pellicula.] 

A  pericarp  or  seed-vessel  as  broad  as  it  is  Ions, 
consisting  of  two  valves,  two  sutures,  and  a  dissepi- 
ment, with  the  seed"  attached  to  both  edges  of  the 
dissepiment,  and  alternately  upon  each  side  of  it. 

SIL'I-GON,  re.  A  dark,  nut-brown,  elementary  sub- 
stance, destitute  of  a  metallic  luster,  and  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  is  incombustible  in  atmospheric 
air,  and  in  oxygen  gas,  but  burns  in  certain  salts  con- 
taining oxygen.  It  is  neither  dissolved  nor  oxydized 
by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids  ;  but  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and  fluohydric  acids  dissolves  it  readily.  Its  exter- 
nal characters  are  much  altered  after  exposure  to  a 
high  temperature. 

SI-LIClJ-LoSE,  a.  Having  silicles,  or  pertaining  to 
them. 

SI-LIG'I-NOSE,  a.     [L.  siligo.] 

Made  of  fine  wheat.  Bailey. 

SIL'ING,  ppr.     Straining. 

SIL'ING-DISH,  re.     [Dan.  siler,  to  strain.] 

A  colander.     [Not  in  use.]  Barrett. 

SIL'1-Q.UA,  re.  [L.]  With  goldrfiners,  a  carat,  six  of 
which  make  a  scruple.  Johnson. 

SIL'1-Q.lTA,  I      *  ,T      ...        , 

SIL'IQUE,  (sil'ik,)  (  "'     LK  *''"/""•] 

An  elongated  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  consisting 
of  two  valves,  two  sutures,  and  a  dissepiment, 
with  the  seeds  attached  to  both  edges  of  the  dissepi- 
ment, and  alternately  upon  each  side  of  it. 

SIL'I-aUI-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  siliqua. 

SIL'I-QI'OSE,   I         fT      ...  ,  [Smith. 

SIL'I-QUOUS,  1  "■     tL-  ■«'"?"<««■>•■]  L 

Having  that  species  of  pericarp  called  silitpie  :  as, 
siliquose  plants.  Martyn. 

SILK,   11.      [Sax.   scale;   Sw.   silke ;   Dan.   id. ;   Russ. 


schilk ;   Ar.   and    Pers. 


ia 


a*   silk ;   properly   any 


thread,  from  Ar.   i*X..V*w  salaka,  to  send  or  thrust 
in,  to  insert,  to  pass  or  go.] 

1.  The  fine,  soft  thread  produced  by  various  spe- 
cies of  caterpillars,  particularly  by  the  larve  of  the 
insect  called  silk-worm  or  Bombnx  Mori.  That  which 
we  ordinarily  call  silk,  is  a  thread  composed  of  sev- 
eral finer  threads,  which  the  worm  draws  from  its 
bowels,  like  the  web  of  a  spitler,  and  with  which 
the  silk-worm  envelops  itself,  forming  what  is  called 
a  Cocoon.  F.nciic. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  silk.  In  this  sense,  the  word 
has  a  plural,  silks,  denoting  different  sorts  and  varie- 
ties, as  black  silk,  whrtosilk,  colored  silks. 

3.  The  filiform  style  of  the  female  flower  of 
maize,  which  resembles  real  silk  in  fineness  and 
softness. 
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Virginia  silk ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Periploca, 
which  climbs  and  winds  about  other  plants,  trees, 
&.c.  No  species  of  Periploca  grows  in  Virginia,  or 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

SILK,  a.    Pertaining  to  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk. 

SILK-COT'TON-TREE,  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Bumbax,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  and  having 
its  seeds  enveloped  in  a  cottony  substance  ;  a  native 
of  buth  the  Indies.  Loudon. 

SIL'C  EN,  (silk'n,)  a.     [Sax.  seolcen.] 

I.  Made  of  silk  ;  as,  silken  cloth  ;  a  silken  vail. 

1.  Like  silk;  soft  to  the  touch.  Dryden. 

3.  Soft;  delicate;  tender;  smooth;  as,  mild  and 
silken  language. 

4.  Dressed  in  silk  ;  as,  a  silken  wanton.        Shale. 
SILK' EN,  (silk'n,)  v.  t.    To  render  soft  or  smooth. 

Dyer. 
PILK'EN-£D,  pp.    Rendered  soft  or  smooth. 
SILK'-GRASS,  n,     A  filamentous  plant  of  the  genus 

Yucca.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SILK'I-NESS,  n.    [from  silky.]    The  qualities  of  silk  ; 

softness  and  smoothness  to  the  feel. 

2.  Softness ;  effeminacy  ;  pusillanimity.  [Little 
used.]  B.  Jonson. 

SILK'MAN,  ?i.     [silk  and  man.]     A  dealer  in  silks. 

Shak. 

SILK'-MER-CER,  n.  [silk  and  mercer.]  A  dealer  in 
silks. 

SILK'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
manufacturing  silk. 

SILK'-VVeAV-ER,  n.  [silk  and  weaver.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  weave  silk  stuffs.  Watts. 

SILK'WEED,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Asclepias,  also 
called  Wild  Cotton,  whose  seed-vessels  contain  a 
long,  silky  down.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SILK'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [silk  and  worm.]  The 
worm  which  produces  silk,  the  larve  of  a  lepidop- 
terous  insect  called  the  bombyx  mori.  Silk-worms 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
empire  from  China,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

SILK'-WORM  GUT,  n.  A  substance  prepared  from 
the  entrails  of  silk-worms,  used  in  making  lines  for 
angling.  Ure. 

SILK'Y,  a.     Made  of  silk  ;  consisting  of  silk. 

2.  Like  silk  ;  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch. 

3.  Pliant  ;  yielding.  Slick. 
SILL,  n.     [Sax.  syl,  sylc,  syll :  Fr.  seuil ;  G.  schwelle  ; 

W.  sail,  syl,  or  seiter,  foundation  ;  seiliaw,  to  found  ; 
I,,  solum,  allied  to  solid.  The  primary  sense  is,  prob- 
ably, to  lay,  set,  or  throw  down.] 

1.  Properly,  the  basis  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ;  ap- 
propriately, a  piece  of  timber  on  which  a  building 
rests ;  the  lowest  timber  of  any  structure  ;  as,  the 
sills  of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a  loom,  and  the 
like. 

2.  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door ;  the 
threshold. 

3.  The  limber  or  stone  on  which  a  window-frame 
stands  ;  or  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window-frame. 

4.  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage.     [Local]  Qrose. 
SIL'LA-BUB,  n.     A  liquor  made  by  mixing  wine  or 

cider  with  milk,  and  thus  forming  a  soft  curd.  King. 

SIL'LI-LY,  ado.  [from  silly.]  In  a  silly  manner; 
foolishly  ;  without  the  exercise  of  good  sense  or  judg- 
ment. Dryden. 

SIL'LI-MAN-TTE,  n.  A  mineral  found  at  Saybrook, 
in  Connecticut,  so  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  Silliman, 
of  Yale  College.  It  occurs  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
prisms,  engaged  in  gneiss.  Us  color  is  dark  gray  and 
hair  brown  ;  luster  shining  upon  the  external  planes, 
but  brilliant  and  sub-metallic  upon  those  produced 
by  cleavage  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  longer  di- 
agonal of  the  prism  ;  hardness  about  the  same  with 
quart/. ;  specific  gravity,  3.410.  It  is  composed  of  sil- 
ica and  alumina,  with  some  oxyd  of  iron. 

SIL'LI-NE^i,  n.  Weakness  of  understanding;  want 
of  sound  sense  or  judgment ;  simplicity;  harmless 
folly.  L'Esiranor. 

SIL'LOCK,  n.     The  name  given  in  the  Orkney  Isles 

.  to  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish,  which  is  allied  to  the  cod- 
fish ;  also  spelled  Sillik  and  Selluii. 

Jamieson's  Diet. 

SIL'LY,  a.t  [I  have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other 
language  ;  but  the  Sax.  asealcan  signifies  to  be  dull, 

inert,  lazy.   This  corresponds  with  the  Ar.  ^w^Es 

kasela,  to  be  stupid,  Heb.  has.  This  may  be  radically 
the  same  word,  with  a  prefix.     Class  SI,  No.  23.]     • 

1.  Weak  in  intellect;  foolish;  witless;  destitute 
of  ordinary  strength  of  mind  :  simple ;  as,  a  silly 
man  ;  a  silly  child. 

2.  Proceeding  from  want  of  understanding  or  com- 
mon judgment ;  characterized  by  weakness  or  fol- 
ly ;  unwise;  as,  silly  thoughts;  silly  actions  ;  a  silly 
scheme;  writings  stupid  or  silly.  Watts. 

3.  Weak  ;  helpless. 

After  lon*stonn3  — 
With  which  my  silly  lark  was  tossed.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

SIL'LY-IIOW.   r?.      The  membrane   that  covers   the 

head  of  the  fetus.     [/  believe  not  used.]  Brown. 

SILT,  n.     'Sw.  sylta,  to  pickle.] 

1.  Saltiiess,  or  salt  marsh  or  mud. 


SIM 

2.  A  deposit  of  mud  or  fine  earth  from  running  or 
standing  water.  Dana. 

SILT,  v.  t.    To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct  with  mud. 
SILT'ING,  ppr.     Choking,  filling,  or  obstructing  with 
SI-LORE',     )         rI      .,  „       .,       -,  [mud. 

SI-LO'RUS   i         t      *"urus>  Fr.silure.]  l 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Silurus,  as  the  sheat-fish. 

Diet.  JVat.  Hist. 
SI-Lu'RI-AN,  a.    [from  the  Silurcs,  who  anciently  in- 
habited a  part  of  England  and  Wales.] 

.  In  geolorry,  a  term  applied  to  the  fossiliferous  strata 
below  the  old  red  sandstone.  Murchison. 

SI-LO'KI-DANS,  n.  y2.*The  family  of  fishes  of  which 

the  silurus  is  the  type.  Brande. 

SIL'VA,  n.     [L.]     A  collection  of  poems. 

2.  The  natural  history  of  the  forest-trees  of  a  coun- 
try.    [This  word  is  more  commonly  spelled  Svlva.] 
SIL'VAN,  a.    [L.  silva,  a  wood  or  grove.    It  is  also 
written  Sylvan.] 

1.  Pertaining   to    a   wood    or  grove  ;    inhabiting 

2.  Woody;  abounding  with  woods.  [woods. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene.  Dryden. 

SIL'VATE.     See  Svlvate. 

SIL'VAN,  n.     Another  name  of  Tellurium.   Werner. 

SIL'VER,  n.     [Sax.  seolfer,  siluer  ;   Goth,  silubr  ;   G. 

silber  ;  D.  lilver  ;  Sw.  silfver  :  Dan.  solo  ;  Lapponic, 

sellowpe.     G.u.  Russ.  sercbro ;  r  for  I.] 

1.  A  metal  of  a  white  color  and  lively  brilliancy. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell  ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
10.552,  according  to  Bergman,  but  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  it  is  less.  A  cubic  foot  weighs  about  6b0  lbs.  It 
is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  its  ductility  is  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  gold.  It  is  harder  and  more  elastic 
than  tin  or  gold,  but  less  so  than  copper,  platinum,  or 
iron.  It  is  fuund  native  in  thin  plates  or  leaves,  or 
in  fine  threads,  or  it  is  found  mineralized  by  various 
substances.  Great  quantities  of  this  metal  are  fur- 
nished by  the  mines  of  South  America  and  of  Mexi- 
co ;  and  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Norway, 
Germany,  Spain,  the  United  States,  &c. 

Kirwan.     Encyc. 

2.  Money  ;  coin  made  of  silver. 

3.  Any  thing  of  soft  splendor. 


Pilllfls  —  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 

In  slmnb.r  closed  her  sillier  streaming  eyes. 


Pope. 


SIL'VER,  a.     Made  of  silver  ;  as,  a  silver  cup. 

White  like  silver;  as,  silver  hair.  Shak. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bathed 

Their  downy  breast.  Milton. 

3.  White  or  pale  ;  of  a  pale  luster  ;  as,  the  silver 
moon. 

4.  Soft  and  clear;  as,  silver  tones  or  sound.     [It. 
suono  argentino.]  Spenser.     Shak. 

SIL'VER,  v.  t.     To  cover  superficially  with  a  coat  of 
silver  ;  as,  to  silver  a  pin  or  a  dial-plate. 

2.  To  foliate  ;  to  cover  with  tinfoil  amalgamated 
with  quicksilver  ;  as,  to  silver  glass. 

3.  To  adorn  with  mild  luster ;  to  make  smooth  and 
bright. 

And  smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  hoary. 

His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age.  Gay. 

SIL'VER-RkAT-ER,  n.    [silver  and  beater.]   One  that 

foliates  silver,  or  forms  it  into  a  leaf. 
SIL'  VER-BUSH,  n.     A  plant,  a  species  of  Anthyllis. 
SIL'VER-BUS'KIN-ED,  a.    Buskined  with  silver. 

Milton. 
SIL'VER-ED,  pp.     Covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  silver  ; 

rendered  smooth  and  lustrous  ;  made  white  or  hoary. 
SIL'VER-FIR,  (-fur,)  n.  A  species  of  fir.  Berkeley. 
SIL'VER-FISH,  n.     A  fish  of  the  size  of  a  small  carp, 

having  a  white  color,  striped  with  silvery  lines. 
SIL'VER-HAlR-ioD,  a.     Having  hair  of  the  color  of 

silver.  South. 

SIL'VER-ING,  ppr.     Covering  the  surface  with  a  thin 

coat  of  silver  ;  foliating  ;  rendering  mildly  lustrous  ; 

rendering  white. 
SIL'VER-ING,  n.     The  art,  operation,  or  practice  of 

covering  the  surface  of  any  thing  with  silver  ;  as,  the 

silvering  of  copper  or  brass.  Encyc. 

2.  The  silver  thus  laid  on. 
SIL'VER-  LF.AF,  n.     Silver  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
SIL'VER-UNG,  ?t.     A  silver  coin.     Js.  vii. 
SIL'VER-LY,  adv.     With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Shak. 
SIL'VER-SMITH,  n.    [silver  and  smith.]     One  whose 

occupation  is  to  work  in  silver,  or  in  manufactures 

of  which  the  precious  metals  form  a  part. 
SIL'VER-TIHS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.    [silver  and  thistle.] 

A  plant. 
SIL'VER-TREE,  77.      An  evergreen  shrub,  or  small 

tree,  of  the  genus  Leucadendron,  a  native  of  South 

Africa.  Loudon. 

SIL'VER-WEED,  71.     A  perennial  plant,  of  the  genus 

Potentilla. 
SIL'VER- Y,  a,     [from  silver.]     Like  silver  ;   having 

the  appearance  of  silver;  white  ;  of  a  mild  luster. 


Of  all  the  enameled  r»ce  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  tile  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring. 

2.  Besprinkled  or  covered  with  silver. 
SI'MA.     See  Cyma. 


Pope. 


SIM 

SIM'A-GRE,  7i.    [Fr.  simagrcc] 

Grimace.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SI-MAR',     )         ,_       .  , 

SI-MARE',  I  "■    CFr-  simarr'-l 

A  woman's  robe.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden, 

SIM'I-A,  71.  [L.,  an  ape.]  A  general  name  of  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  monkeys. 

SIM'I-LAR,  a.  [Fr.  similaire  ;  It.  simile  ;  Sp.  similar  ; 
L.  similis  i  W.  hcval,  hcvalyz;  from  mal,  like,  Gr. 
bjjaXoc.  The  Welsh  777171'  signifies,  small,  light, 
ground,  bruised,  smooth,  allied  to  mill,  W.  malu,  to 
grind.  But  I  am  not  confident  that  these  words  are 
of  one  family.] 

Like  ;  resembling  ;  having  a  like  form  or  appear- 
ance. Similar  may  signify,  exactly  alike,  or  having 
a  general  likeness,  a  likeness  in  the  principal  points. 
Things  perfectly  similar  in  their  nature  must  be  of 
the  same  essence,  or  homogeneous  ;  but  we  generally 
understand  similar  to  denote  a  likeness  that  is  not 
perfect.  Many  of  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  are 
similar  to  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same 
subjects.  The  manners  of  the  several  States  of  New 
England  are  similar,  the  people  being  derived  from 
common  ancestors. 

In  geometry,  similar  rectilineal  figures  are  such  as 
have  their  several  angles  respectively  equal  each  to 
each,  and  their  sides  about  the  equal  angles  propor- 
tional. Similar  solids  are  such  as  are  contained  by 
the  same  number  of  similar  planes,  similarly  situat- 
ed, and  having  like  inclination  to  one  another. 

Brande. 

SIM-I-LAR'I-TY,  n.  Likeness  ;  resemblance  ;  as,  a 
similarity  of  features.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in 
the  features  of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  but 
little  similarity  between  the  features  of  Europeans 
and  the  woolly-haired  Africans. 

SIM'I-LAR-LY,  ado.  In  like  manner  ;  with  resem- 
blance. Reid. 

SIM'I-LAR-Y.     The  same  as  Similar. 

SIM'I-LE,  77.  [L.]  In  rhetoric,  similitude ;  a  com- 
parison of  two  things,  which,  however  different  in 
other  respects,  have  some  strong  point  or  points  of 
resemblance  ;  by  which  comparison  the  character  or 
qualities  of  a  thing  tire  illustrated,  or  presented  in  an 
impressive  light.  Thus  the  eloquence  of  Demosthe- 
nes was  like  a  rapid  torrent ;  that  of  Cicero  like  a 
large  stream  that  glides  smoothly  along  with  majes- 
tic tranquillity. 

SI-MIL' I-TER,  77.  [L.,  in  like  manner.]  In  law,  the 
technical  designation  of  the  form  by  which  either 
party,  in  pleading,  accepts  the  issue  tendered  by  his 
opponent.  Brande. 

SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  7!.     [Fr.,  from  L.  similitudo.] 

1.  Likjness  ;  resemblance  ;  likeness  in  nature, 
qualities,  or  appearance;  as,  similitude  of  substance. 

Bacon. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  em  similitude.  Milton. 

Pate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griels  to  mine.  Pope. 

2.  Comparison  ;  simile.     [See  Simile.] 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the  woods. 

Dryden. 

SI-MIL-I-Tu'DIN-A-RY,  a.  Denoting  resemblance  or 
comparison.  Coke. 

SIM'I-LOR,  77.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  resem- 
bling brass,  but  of  a  golden  color.  Ure. 

SIM'I-OUS,  II.       [L.  .,'1777717.] 

Pertaining  to  or  like  a  monkey. 
SIM'I-TAR.     See  Cimeter. 

SIM'MER,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Gr.  ^ti/jn,  ijupou,  to  ferment.] 
To  boil  gently,  or  with  a  gentle  hissing.     Simmer- 
ing is  incipient  ebullition,  when   little  bubbles  are 
formed  on  the  edge  of  the  liquor  next  to  the  vessel. 
These  are  occasioned   by  the  escape  of  heat  and 
vapor. 
SIM'MER-ING,  ppr.     Boiling  gently. 
SIM'NEL,  77.     [Dan.  simle;  Sw.  siin'a;  G.  semmel] 

A  kind  of  sweet  cake ;  a  bun. 
SI-MO'NI-A€,  71.     [Fr.  simoniaque.     See  Simony.] 
One  who  buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 

Jlyliffe. 
SIM-O-Nl'AC-AL,  a.     Guilty  of  simony.     Spectator. 
2.  Consisting  in  simony,  or  the  crime  of  buying  or 
selling    ecclesiastical   preferment;    as,   a  simoniacal 
presentation. 
SIM-O-NI'Ae-AL-LY,  adv.    With  the  guilt  or  offense 

of  simony. 
SI-MO'NI-ANS,  71.  pi.     The  followers  of  Simon  Ma- 
Saint  Simoniuns.     See  Saint  Simonians.  [gus. 

SI-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.      Partaking  of  simony  ;    given  to 

simony.  Milton. 

SIM'ON-Y,  n.  [from  S7771077.  Magus,  who  wished  to 
purchase  I  he  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Acts  viii.] 

The  crime  of  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money  or  reward.  By 
stat.  31  Elizabeth,  c.  vi.,  severe  penalties  are  enacted 
against  this  crime. 
SI-.MOOM',  (  71.  A  hot,  dry  wind,  that  blows  occa- 
SI-MOON',  j  sionally  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  generated  by  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  parched  deserts  or  sandy  plains.    Its  approach 
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is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  and  its  fatal 
effects  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  avoided  by  fall- 
ing on  the  face  and  holding  the  breath. 

Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 
SI'MOUS,  o.     [L.  simo,  one   with  a  fiat  nose,   Gr. 
o-tjtoc.] 

1.  Having  a  very  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end 
turned  up. 

2.  Concave ;  as,  the  simous  part  of  the  liver. 

Brown* 
SIM'PER,  v.  i.  To  smile  in  a  silly  manner.  Shale. 
SIM'PER,  n.    A  smile  with  an  air  of  silliness. 

Jlddison. 
SIM'PER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Smiling  foolishly. 
SIM'PER-ING,  n.    The  act  of  smiling  with  an  air  of 

silliness. 
SIM'PER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  a  silly  smile. 
SIM'PLE,  a.t    [Fr.,  from  L.  simpler;   sine,  without, 

and  plez,  plica,  doubling,  fold  ;  It.  semplice.] 

1.  Single  ;  consisting  of  one  thing ;  uncom- 
polinded  ;  unmingled  ;  uncombined  with  any  thing 
else  ;  as,  a  simple  substance  ;  a  simple  idea  ;  a  simple 
sound.  Walts. 

2.  Plain;  artless;  not  given  to  design,  stratagem, 
or  duplicity  ;  undesigning;  sincere;  harmless. 

A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray.  Hubbard. 

3.  Artless ;  unaffected  ;  unconstrained  ;  inartifi- 
cial ;  plain. 

In  simple  manners  ail  the  secret  lies.  Young. 

4.  Unadorned  ;  plain  ;  as,  a  simple  style  or  narra- 
tion ;  a  simple  dress. 

5.  Not  complex  or  complicated  ;  as,  a  machine  of 
simple  construction. 

6.  Weak  in  intellect ;  not  wise  or  sagacious  ;  silly. 
The  simple  believelh  every  word  ;  but  the  prudent  looketh  well 

to  his  going.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

7.  In  botany,  undivided,  as  a  root,  stem,  or  spike  ; 
only  one  on  a  petiole,  as  a  simple  leaf;  only  one  on  a 
peduncle,  as  a  simple  flower  ;  having  only  one  set  of 
rays,  as  an  umbel  ;  having  only  one  series  of  leaflets, 
as,  a  simple  calyx;  not  plumose  or  feathered,  as  a 
pappus.  Martyn. 

Simple,  when  applied  to  minerals  and  rocks,  has 
reference  to  their  homogeneousness,  and  not  to  the 
number  of  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion. Encyc.     Drxjden. 

Ji  simple  body,  in  chemistry,  is  one  that  has  not 
been  decomposed,  or  separated  into  two  or  more  ele- 
mentary bodies. 

SIM'PLE,  n.  Something  not  mixed  or  compounded. 
In  the  materia  medica,  the  general  denomination  of 
an  herb  or  plant,  as  each  vegetable  is  supposed  to 
possess  its  particular  virtue,  and  therefore  to  consti- 
tute a  simple  remedy. 

SIM'PLE,  v.  i.    To  gather  simples  or  plants. 

As  simpling  on  the  flowery  hills  he  strayed.  Garth. 

SIM'PLE-HEXRT'ED,  a.    Having  a  simple  heart. 

Scott. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'ED,  a.  Artless  ;  undesigning  ;  un- 
suspecting. Blackstone. 

SIM'PLE-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.     Artlessness. 

SIM'PLE  MIN'ER-AL,  n.  A  mineral  composed  of  a 
single  substance.  Rocks  are  generally  aggregates  of 
several  simple  minerals  cemented  together.      - 

SIM'PLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
simple,  single,  or  uncompounded  ;  as,  the  simpleness 
of  the  elements.  Digby. 

2.  Artlessness  ;  simplicity. 

3.  Weakness  of  intellect. 

SIM'PLER,  re.  One  that  collects  simples ;  an  herbal- 
ist; a  simplist. 

SIM'PLESS,  for  Simplicity  or  Silliness,  is  not  in 
use.  Spenser. 

SIM'PLE-TON,  (-pl-tun,)  n.  A  silly  person  ;  a  per- 
son of  weak  intellect ;  a  trifler ;  a  foolish  person. 

Pope. 

SIM-PLI"CIAN,  (sim-plish'an,)  ».  An  artless,  un- 
skilled, or  undesigning  person.  Jlrnway. 

SIM-PLIC'I-TY,  ii.  [L.  simplicitas;  Fr.  simplicity ; 
It.  simplicitd  ,-  Sp.  simplicidad.] 

1.  Singleness;  the  state  of  being  unmixed  or  un- 
compounded ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  metals  or  of 
earths. 

2.  The  state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of  consisting 
of  few  parts ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  a  machine. 

3.  Artlessness  of  mind  ;  freedom  from  a  propensity 
to  cunning  or  stratagem;  freedom  from  duplicity; 
sincerity. 

Marquis   Dorset,  a  man  for  his  harmless  simplicity  neither  mis* 
liked  nor  much  regarded.  Hayward. 

4.  Plainness;  freedom  from  artificial  ornament; 
as,  the  simplicity  of  dress,  of  style,  of  language,  &c. 
Simplicity  in  writing  is  the  first  of  excellences. 

5.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  subtilty  or  abstruse- 
ness  ;  as.  the  simplicity  of  scriptural  doctrines  or 
truth. 

6.  Weakness  of  intellect  ;  silliness.  Hooker. 

Oodly  simplicity,  in  Scripture,  is  a  fair,  open  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  evangelical  truth,  with  a 
single  view  to  obedience   and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

SlM-PLI-FI-eA'TION,n.     [See  Simplify.]     The  act 
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of  making  simple  ;  the  act  of  reducing  to  simplicity, 
or  to  a  state  not  complex.  Ch.  Obs. 

SIM'PLI-FKED,  pp.     Made  simple  or  not  complex. 
SIM'PLI-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  simplex,  simple,  and  facto,  to 
make  ;  Fr.  simplifier.] 

To  make  simple  ;  to  reduce  what  is  complex  to 
greater  simplicity  ;  to  make  plain  or  easy. 

The  collection  of  duties  is  drawn  to  a  point,  and  50  far  simpli- 
fied, Hamilton. 
It  is  important,  In  scientific  pursuits,  to  be  cautious  in  simplifying 

our  deductions.  Nicholson. 

This  is  the  true  way  to  simplify  the  study  of  science. 

Lavoisier,  Trans. 

SIM'PLI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Making  simple  ;  rendering 
less  complex. 

SIM'PLIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  simples  or  medical 
plants.  Brown. 

SIM'PLO-CE.     See  Stmploce. 

SIM'PLY,  ado.  Without  art;  without  subtilty;  art- 
lessly ;  plainly. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

2.  Of  itself;  without  addition  ;  alone. 
They  make  that  good  or  evil,  which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not 
simply  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hooker. 


3.  Merely ;  solely. 


Simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  ine  live. 


Sliak. 


4.  Weakly ;  foolishly. 

SIM'U.-LA-eHRE,  n.     [L.  simulacrum.] 

An  image.     [JVot  in  use.]  Elyot. 

SIM'lI-LAR,  n.  [See  Simulate.]  One  who  sim- 
ulates or  counterfeits  something.      [JVot  in  use] 

Shah. 

SIM'U-LaTE,  ji.  t.     [L.  simulo,  from  similis,  like.] 
To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit;  to  assume  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  something,  without   the   reality.     The 
wicked  often  simulate  the  virtuous  and  good. 

SIM'U-LATE,  a.     [L.  simulatus.] 

Feigned  ;  pretended.  Bale. 

SIM'U-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Feigned  ;  pretended  ;  as- 
sumed artificially.  Chesterfield. 

SIM'U-LA-TING,"  ppr.  Feigning;  pretending;  as- 
suming the  appearance  of  what  is  not  real. 

SIM-IJ-La'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  simulatio.] 

The  act  of  feigning  to  be  that  which  one  is  not ; 
the  assumption  of  a  deceitful  appearance  or  charac- 
ter. Simulation  differs  from  dissimulation.  The  for- 
mer denotes  the  assuming  of  a  false  character  ;  the 
latter  denotes  the  concealment  of  the  true  character. 
Both  are  comprehended  in  the  word  Hypocrisy. 

SI-MUL-TA'NE-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  simultanie  ;  Sp.  simub- 
taneo ;  from  L.  simul,  at  the  same  time.] 

Existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as, simul- 
taneous events.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  may 
be  simultaneous. 

SI-MUL-TA'NE-OUS  LY,  adv.    At  the  same  time. 

SI-MUL-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  or  happening  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  the  si- 
multaneousness  of  transactions  in  two  different  places. 

SIM'UL-TY,  71.     [L.  simultas.] 

Private  grudge  or  quarrel.     [JVot  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 

SIN,  Ti.t  [Sax.  sin  and  syn;  G.  siinde  ;  D.  zonde  ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  synd;  Lapponic,  Finnish,  sindia;  allied 
perhaps  to  Ir.  sainim,  to  alter,  to  vary,  to  sunder. 
The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  depart,  to  wan- 
der.] 

1.  The  voluntary  departure  of  a  moral  agent  from 
a  known  rule  of  rectitude  or  duty,  prescribed  by 
God  ;  any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
or  violation  of  a  divine  command;  a  wicket!  act; 
iniquity.  Sin  is  either  a  positive  act  in  which  a 
known  divine  law  is  violated,  or  it  is  the  voluntary 
neglect  to  obey  a  positive  divine  command,  or  a  rule 
of  duty  clearly  implied  in  such  command.  Sin  com- 
prehends not  actions  only,  but  neglect  of  known  duty, 
all  evil  thoughts,  purposes,  words,  and  desires,  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  God's  commands  or  law.  1  John 
iii.    Matt.  xv.     James  iv. 


Among  divines,  sin  is  original  or  actual.  Actual 
sin,  above  defined,  is  the  act  of  a  moral  agent  in  vi- 
olating a  known  rule  of  duty.  Original  sin,  as  gen- 
erally understood,  is  native  depravity  of  heart ;  that 
want  of  conformity  of  heart  to  the  divine  will,  that 
corruption  of  nature  or  deterioration  of  the  moral 
character  of  man.  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  Adam's  apostasy,  and  which  manifests  itself  in 
moral  agents  by  positive  acts  of  disobedience  to  the 
divine  will,  or  by  the  voluntary  neglect  to  comply  with 
the  express  commands  of  God,  which  require  that 
we  should  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength,  and  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
This  native  depravity,  or  alienation  of  affections 
from  God  and  his  law,  is  supposed  to  be  what  the 
apostle  calls  the  carnal  mind  or  mindedncss,  which  is 
enmity  against  God,  and  is  therefore  denominated 
sin  or  sinfulness. 

Unpardonable  sin,  or  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  supposed  to  be  a  malicious  and  obstinate  re- 
jection of  Christ  and  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  or 
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a  contemptuous  resistance  made  to  the  influences 
and  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Mall.  xii. 

2.  A  sin-offering ;  an  offering  made  to  atone  for 
sin. 

He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  fin.  —  2  Cor.  v. 

3.  A  man  enormously  wicked.     (JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 
Sin  differs  from  crime,  not  in  nature,  but  in  appli- 
cation.    That  which  is  a  crime  against  society,  is  sin 
against  God. 
SIN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  singian,  syngian.] 

1.  To  depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of  duty  pre- 
scribed by  God  to  man  ;  to  violate  the  divine  law  in 
any  particular,  by  actual  transgression,  or  by  the  neg- 
lect or  non-observance  of  its  injunctions  ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty. 

All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  —  Rom.  Iii. 
It  is  followed  by  against. 

Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.  —  Ps.  II. 

2.  To  offend  against  right,  against  men  or  society  ; 
to  trespass. 

1  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  Chan  sinning.  SltaJc. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  (he  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  111'  eternal  cause.  Pope. 

SIN,  for  Since,  [Scot,  syne,]  is  obsolete  or  vulgar. 

SI-NA-IT'ie,  a.  [from  Sinai,  the  mountain.]  Per- 
taining to  Mount  Sinai ;  given  or  made  at  Sinai. 

Macknight. 

SIN'A-PIS-IN,  n.  A  principle  extracted  from  mustard 
seed,  Sinapis  alba.  It  is  white,  crystallizable,  inodor- 
ous, and  bitter. 

SIN'A-PISM,  7t.  [L.  sinapis,  sinape,  mustard,  G.  senf, 
Sax.  sencp.] 

In  pharmacy,  a  cataplasm  composed  of  mustard 
seed  pulverized,  with  some  other  ingredients,  and 
used  as  an  external  application.  It  is  a  powerful  ir- 
ritant. Encyc. 

SIN'-BORN,  a.     Derived  from  sin. 

SINCE,  prep,  or  adv.  [Sw.  sedan  ;  Dan.  siden  ;  D.  sint ; 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  Sax.  sithtlian,  which 
is  from  sithian,  to  pass,  to  go  ;  and  siihthaii  may  be 
the  participle,  and  denote  past,  gone,  and  hence  after, 
afterward.  Silh,  in  Saxon,  has  a  like  sense.  Our 
early  writers  used  sith,  sithen,  sithence  ;  the  latter  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  sitlithau.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Sw.  sen,  Dan.  seen,  slow,  late,  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  this  word  ;  more  probably  it  is  not.] 

1.  After;  from  the  time  that.  The  proper  signifi- 
cation of  since  is  after,  and  its  appropriate  sense  in- 
cludes the  whole  period  between  an  event  and  the 
present  time.  I  have  not  seen  my  brother  since  Jan- 
uary. 

The  Lord  hft'.h  blessed  thee,  since  my  coming. — Gen.  XXX. 
Holy  prophets,  who  have  been  since  the  world  hggan.  —  Luke  I. 
John  ix. 

Since,  then,  denotes,  during  the  whole  time  after  an 
event ;  or  at  any  particular  time  during  that  period. 

2.  Ago;  past;  before  this.  "About  two  years 
since,  an  event  happened,"  that  is,  two  years  having 
passed. 

3.  Because  that;  this  being  the  fact  that. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 

Since  neither  love  nor  sense  of  pain 

Nor  force  of  reason  can  persuade, 

Then  let  example  be  obeyed.  Glanville. 

Since,  when  it  precedes  a  noun,  is  called  a  prepo- 
sition, but  when  it  precedes  a  sentence,  it  is  called  an 
adverb.  The  truth  is,  the  character  of  the  word  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  probably  an  obsolete 
participle,  and  according  to  the  usual  classification  of 
words,  may  be  properly  ranked  with  the  prepositions. 
In  strictness,  the  last  clause  of  the  passage  above 
cited  is  the  case  absolute.  "  The  Lord  hath  blessed 
thee,  since  my  coming,"  that  is,  my  arrival  being  past. 
So,  since  the  world  began,  is  strictly,  past  the  world 
began,  the  beginning  of  the  world  being  past.  Inthe 
first  case,  since,  considered  as  a  preposition,  has  com- 
ing, a  noun,  for  its  object,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the 
clause  of  a  sentence.  So  we  say,  against  your  ar- 
rival, or  against  vou  come. 
SIN-CERE',  a. t  [Fr.,  from  L.  sincerus,  which  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  sine,  without,  and  cera,  wax;  as 
if  applied  originally  to  pure  honey.] 

1.  Pure  ;  unmixed. 

As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere   milk  of  the  word.  —  1 

Pet.  ii. 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now.  Drydcn. 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  Juice.  Arbulhnol. 

I  would  have  all  gallicisms  avoided,  Oiat  our  tongue  may  !*■  em. 

cere.  Pcllon. 

[This  sense  is,  for  the  most  part,  obsolete.  We  use 
the  phrases  sincere  joy,  sincere  pleasure,  but  we  mean 
by  them,  unfeigned,  real  joy  or  pleasure.] 

2.  Unhurt ;  uninjured. 

The  inviolable  hotly  stood  sincere.     r  06s.]  Dryden. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be ;  not 
feigned  ;  not  simulated  ;  not  assumed  or  said  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  ;  real ;  not  hypocritical  or  pre- 
tended. This  is  the  present  use  vf  the  word.  Let  your 
intentions  he  pure,  and  your  declarations  sincere. 
Let  love  and  friendship  be  sincere.  No  prayer  can 
avail  with  a  heart-searching  God,  unless  it  is  sincere. 
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SIN-CeRE'LY,  adv.  Honestly  ;  with  real  purity  of 
heart;  without  simulation  or  disguise  ;  unfeignedly  ; 
as,  to  speak  one's  mind  sincerely  ;  to  love  virtue  sin- 
cerely. 

SIN-CeRE'NESS,  n.    Sincerity. 

SIN-CER'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  sincerite  ;  L.  sinceritas.'] 

1.  Honesty  of  mind  or  intention ;  freedom  from 
simulation  or  hypocrisy.  We  may  question  a  man's 
prudence,  when  we  can  not  question  his  sincerity. 

2.  Freedom  from  hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pre- 
tense ;  as,  the  sincerity  of  a  declaration  of  love. 

SIN'CI-PUT,  n.  [L.]  The  fore  part  of  the  head  from 
the  forehead  to  the  coronal  suture.  Eneyc. 

SIN'DON,  n.  [L.,  fine  linen.]  A  wrapper.  [Not  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

SINE,  n.  *  [L.  sinus.'] 

In  geometry,  the  sine  or  right  sine  of  an  arc  is  a 
line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arc,  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  drawn  through  the  other  end,  and  is 
always  equal  to  half  the  chord  of  double  the  arc. 

Versed  sine  ;  that  part  of  the  diameter  between  the 
sine  and  the  arc.  Hxdton. 

SI'NE-CURE,  n.  [L.  sine,  without,  and  cura,  cure, 
care.]  v 

An  office  which  has  revenue  without  employment ; 
in  church  affairs,  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls, 
j  'J'kis  is  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word."] 

SI'NE-eOR-ISiVf,  71.     The  state  of  having  a  sinecure. 

Sl'NE-€OR-IST,  n.     One  who  has  a  sinecure. 

SI'NE  DI'E,  [L.,  without  day.]  An  adjournment 
'sine  die  is  an  adjournment  without  fixing  the  time  of 
resuming  business  or  reassembling.  When  a  defend- 
ant is  suffered  to  go  sine  die,  he  is  dismissed  the 
court. 

SIN'E-PlTE,  7i.     [L.  sinape,  mustard.] 

Something  resembling  mustnrd  seed.     De  Costa. 

SI'NE  QUA  NON,  [L.]  Without  which  a  thing 
can  not  be  ;  hence,  ati  indispensable  condition. 

SIN'EW,  (sin'nu,)  n.  [Sax.  sinu,  sintc,  sinwe :  G. 
sehne ;  D.  zenuw  ;  Svv.  sena  ;  Dan.  sene  or  scene.  The 
primary  sense  is,  stretched,  strained,  whence  the 
sense  of  strong;  G.  sehnen,  to  long;  Ir.  sinnim,  to 
strain.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  a  tendon  ;  that  which  unites  a  mus- 
cle to  a  bone. 

2.  In  the  plural,  strength  ;  or  rather  that  which 
supplies  strength.    Money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 

Dryden. 

3.  Muscle ;  nerve.  Dairies. 
SIN'EW,  v.  t.  To  knit  as  by  sinews.  Shak. 
SIN'EW-iJD,  (sin'nude,)  a.    Furnished  with  sinews; 

as,  a  strong-sinewed  youth. 
2.  Strong;  firm;  vigorous. 

When  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defense.  Shak. 

SIN'EW-LUSS,  a.     Having  no  strength  or  vigor. 
SIN'EW-SHRUNK,   a.      Gaunt-bellied  ;    having  the 
sinews  under  the  belly  shrunk  by  excess  of  fatigue, 
as  a  horse.  Far.  Diet. 

SIN'EW-Y,  a.    Consisting  of  a  sinew  or  nerve. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall.  Donne. 

2.  Nervous;  strong;  well  braced  with  sinews; 
vigorous ;  firm  ;  as,  the  sinewy  Ajax.  Shak. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  lair  complexioned,  strong,  sin- 
ewy, and  courageous.  Hale. 

SIN'FUL,a.  [from  sm.]  Tainted  with  sin  ;  wicked  ; 
iniquitous  ;  criminal ;  unholy  ;  as,  sinful  men. 

Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity  I  — la.  i, 

2.  Containing  sin,  or  consisting  in  sin ;  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  :  as,  sinful  actions  ;  sinful  thoughts ; 
sinful  words. 

SIN'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  which  the  laws  of 
God  do  not  permit ;  wickediy ;  iniquitously  ;  crim- 
inally. 

SIN'FUL-NESS,  ti.  The  quality  of  being  sinful  or 
contrary  to  the  divine  will;  wickedness;  iniquity; 
criminality  ;  as,  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  ;  the  sm- 
fulness  of  thoughts  or  purposes. 

2.  Wickedness  ;  corruption  ;  depravity  ;  as,  the 
sinfulness  of  man  or  of  the  human  race. 

SING,  v.  7,'.;  pret.  Sung,  Sang  ;  pp.  Sung.  [Sax.  sin- 
gan,  syngan  ;  Goth,  siggwan ;  G.  sin  gen;  D.  zingen; 
Sw.  siunga  ;  Dan.  synger.  It  would  seem  from  the 
Gothic  that  71  is  casual,  and  the  elements  Sg.  If  so, 
it  coincides  with  say  and  seek,  all  signifying  to  strain, 
urge,  press,  or  drive.] 

1.  To  utter  sounds  with  various  inflections  or  me- 
lodious modulations  of  voice,  as  fancy  may  dictate, 
or  according  to  the  notes  of  a  song  oi  tune. 

The  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  or  melodious  sounds,  as  birds. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  female  of  no  species  of 
birds  ever  sings. 

And  singing  birds  in  silver  cages  hung.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  small,  shrill  sound;  as,  the  air  sings 
in  passing  through  a  crevice. 

O'er  his  head  the  Hying  sprar 

Sang  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

4.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers  or  verse. 

Sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  events  destroyed.  Prior. 


SIN 


SING,  v.  t.     To  utter  with   musical  modulations  of 
voice. 


2.  To  celebrate  in  song ;  to  give  praises  to  in 
verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 

Whom  thou  shall  paint  or  I  shall  sing.  Addison. 

3.  To  relate  or  rehearse  in  numbers,  verse,  or 
poetry. 

Anns  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

While  stretched  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves.     Dryden. 

SINGE,   (sinj,)   v.   t.     [Sax.   smngun;   G.  sengen;   D. 
zengen.] 

To  burn  slightly  or  superficially  ;  to  burn  the  sur- 
face of  a  thing,  as  the  nap  of  cloth,  or  the  hair  of 
the  skin  ;  as,  to  singe  off  the  beard.  Shak. 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seemed  to  pass 

A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass.  Dryden. 

SINGE,  n.     A  burning  of  the  surface  ;  a  slight  burn. 
SING'BD,  (sinjd, );>/).     Burnt  superficially. 
SINGE'ING,  ppr.     Burning  the  surface. 
SING'ER,  n.     [from  sing.]     One  that  sings. 

2.  One  versed  in  music,  or  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  sing  :  as,  a  chorus  of  singers.  Dryden. 

3.  A  bird  that  sings.  Bacon. 
SING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Uttering  melodious  or  musical 

notes;  making  a  shrill  sound;  celebrating  in  song  ; 

reciting  in  verse. 
SING'ING,  7t.    The  act  of  uttering  sounds  with  musi- 
cal intonations  ;  musical  articulation ;  the  utterance 

of  melodious  tones.     Cant.  ii. 
SING'ING-BOOK,  77.     A  music-book,  as  it  ought  to  be 

called;  a  book  containing  tunes. 
SING'ING-LY,  adv.    With  sounds  like  singing  ;  with 

a  kind  of  tune.  North. 

SING'ING-MAN,  n.     [singing  an d  man.]     A  man  who 

sings,  or  is  employed  to  sing;  as  in  cathedrals. 
SING'ING-MSS-TER,  7t.    A  music-master;  one  that 

teaches  vocal  music.  Addison. 

SING'ING-WOM-AN,  n.     A  woman    employed    to 

sing. 
SIN"GLE,  (sing'gl,)  a.     [L.  singulus;  probably  from 

a  root  that  signifies  to  separate.] 

1.  Separate  ;  one  ;  only  ;  individual  ;  consisting 
of  one  only  ;  as,  a  single  star ;  a  single  city  ;  a  single 
act. 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

No  single  man  is  bora  with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions  of 
all  the  rest.  Pope. 


3.  Uncompounded. 
Simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  c 


nplex,  and  single  to  compound. 
Walts. 


4.  Alone ;  having  no  companion  or  assistant. 

Who  single  hast  maintained, 
Against  revolted  multitudes,  the  cause  of  truth.  Milton. 

5.  Unmarried  ;  as,  a  single  man  ;  a  single  woman. 

6.  Not  double;  not  complicated;  as,  a  single 
thread  ;  a  single  strand  of  a  rope. 

7.  Performed  with  one  person  or  antagonist  on  a 
side,  or  with  one  person  only  opposed  to  another ; 
as,  a  single  fight ;  a  single  combat. 

8.  Pure;  simple;  incorrupt;  unbiased;  having 
clear  vision  of  divine  truth.    Matt.  vi. 

9.  Small  ;  weak  ;  silly.     [Obs.] 

Braum.  $  Fl.     Shak. 

10.  In  botany,  a  single  flower  is  when  there  is  only 
one  on  a  stem,  and  in  common  usage,  one  not  double. 

Murtyn. 
SIN"GLE,  (sing'gl,)  v.  t.    To  select,  as  an  individual 
person  or  thing  from  among  a  number;  to  choose 
one  from  others. 
A  dog  who  can  single  out  his  master  in  the  dark.  Bacon. 

2.  To  sequester  ;  to  withdraw  ;  to  retire  ;  as,  an 
agent  singling  itself  from  comforts.     [Not  used.] 

Booker. 

3.  To  take  alone ;  as,  men  commendable  when 
singled  from  society.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

4.  To  separate.  Sidney. 
SIN"GL£D,  pp.    Selected  from  among  a  number. 
SIN"GLE-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  one  hand  or  work- 
man only. 

SIN"GLE-HEXRT-ED,  a.    Having  no  duplicity. 

More. 
SIN"GLE-MIND-ED,  a.    Having  a  single  purpose. 

Scdgioick. 
SIN"GLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  one  only  or 
separnte  from  all  others  ;  the  opposite  of  doubleness, 
complication,  or  multiplicity. 

2.  Simplicity  ;  sincerity  ;  purity  of  mind   or  pur- 
pose ;  freedom  from  duplicity  ;  as,  singleness  of  be- 
lief; singleness  of  heart.  Hooker.     Law. 
SIN"GL£S,  (sing'glz,)  n.  pi.     The  reeled  filaments  of 

silk,  twisted  to  give  them  firmness. 
SIN"GLE-SEE1)-ED,  a.     Containing  otie  seed  only. 
SIN"GLE-STICK,  71.     A  cudgel. 

2.  A  game   at    cudgels,  in  which   he   who   first 
brings    blood  from    his    adversary's    head    is    pro- 
nounced victor.  Halliwcll. 
SIN"GLE-TREE,      )  71.    The  cross  piece  to  which 
SWIN"GLE-TREE,  j       the   traces  of   a  harnessed 
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horse  are  fixed.     A  single  tree  is  fixed  upon  each  end 

of  the  double-tree  when  two  horses  draw  abreast. 

Haldeman. 
SIN"GLE-VALV-£D,  a.  Having  one  valve  only. 
SIN"GL1N,    71.    A    single    gleaning;    a    handful    of 

gleaned  grain.     [Local.] 
SIN"GLING,  ppr.    Selecting  from  among  a  number 
SIN"GLY,   adv.     Individually  ;    particularly  ;    as,  to 

make  men  singly  and  personally  good.       Tillotson. 

2.  Only  ;  by  himself. 

Look  thee,  'tis  so,  thou  singly  honest  man.  Shak. 

3.  Without  partners,  companions,  or  associates  > 
as,  to  attack  another  singly. 

At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom.  Dryden. 

4.  Honestly  ;  sincerely. 

SING'-SONG,  71.      A   term  for   bad    singing  or  for 

drawling. 
SIN"GU-LAR,    (sing'gu-lar,)    a.     [Fr.  singulicri  L. 

singularis,  from  singulus,  single.] 

1.  Single;  not  complex  or  compound.  ■ 

That  idea  which  represents  one  determinate  tiling,  is  called  a  sin- 
gular idea,  whether  simple,  complex,  or  compound.    Walls. 

2.  In  grammar,  expressing  one  person  or  thing; 
as,  the  singular  number.  The  singular  numbei 
stands  opposed  to  dual  and  plural. 

3.  Particular;  existing  by  itself ;  unexampled;  as, 
a  singular  phenomenon.  Your  case  is  hard,  but  not 
singular. 

4.  Remarkable;  eminent;  unusual;  rare;  as,  a 
man  of  singular  gravity,  or  singular  attainments. 

5.  Not  common  ;  odd;  implying  something  censu- 
rable or  not  approved. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

6.  Being  alone;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are  scarce,  and  some 
of  them  almost  singular  in  their  kind.  Addison. 

SIN"GU-LAR,  71.     A  particular  instance.     [Unusual.] 

More. 
SIN"GU-LAR-IST,  71.     One  who  affects  singularity. 
SIN"GU-LAR'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  sin gularitL] 

1.  Peculiarity  ;  some  character  or  quality  of  a 
thing  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all,  or 
from  most  others. 

Pliny  addelh  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the  second  year  the 
very  falling  of  the  seeds  yieldeth  corn.  Addison. 

2.  An  uncommon  character  or  form;  something 
curious  or  remarkable. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figi 
nient. 


:  for  the  singularity  of  the  nislru 
Addison. 


3.  Particular  privilege,  prerogative,  or  distinction. 
No  bishop  of  Rome  ever  look  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity, 

(universal  bishop.)  Hooker. 

Catholicism  —  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  legal  sin- 
gularity of  the  Jewish  nation.  Pearson. 

4.  Character  or  trait  of  character  different  from 
that  of  others.  The  singularity  of  living  according 
to  the  strict  precepts  of  the  gospel  is  highly  to  be 
commended. 

5.  Oddity. 

6.  Celibacy.     [Not  in  use.]  J.  Taylor. 
SIN"GU-LAR-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  single.     [Not  in 

use.] 
SIN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.     Peculiarly  ;  in  a  manner  or 
degree  not  common  to  others.    It  is  no  disgrace  to 
be  singularly  good. 
G.  Oddly  ;  strangely. 

3.  So  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 
SIN"GULT,  ii.     [L.  singultus.]  [Morton. 

A  sigh.     [Nut  in  use.] 
SIN'I-SAL,  a.     [from  sine.]     Pertaining  to  a  sine. 
SIN'IS-TER,  a.*  [L.    Probably  the  primary  sense  is, 
weak,  defective.] 

1.  Left ;  on  the  left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left 
hand  ;  opposed  to  Dexter  or  Right  ;  as,  the  sinister 
cheek  ;  or  the  sinister  side  of  an  escutcheon. 

2.  Evil;  bad;  corrupt;  perverse;  dishonest;  as, 
sinister  means  ;  sinister  purpose. 

He  scorns  to  undermine  another's  interest  by  any  sinister  or  in- 
ferior arts.  South. 

3.  Unlucky  ;  inauspicious.  B.  Jonson. 
Sinister  aspect;  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 

planets  happening  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
signs ;  as,  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  Gemini.  Eneyc. 

[This  word,  among  the  poets,  is  usually  accented 
si-nis'ter.] 
SIN'IS-TER-HAND'ED,  a.     Left-handed.      [JVor  in 

use.] 
SIN'IS-TER-LY,  adv.  Absurdly  ;  perversely  ;  unfairly. 

A.  Wood. 
SIN'IS-TRAL,  a.     To  the  left  ;  sinistrous. 

In  eoncludogy,  a  term  applied  to  shells  which  have 
the  turns  of  the  spiral  made  to  the  left ;  the  same  as 
Reversed.  Humble. 

iSfSIN'IP-TRAL-LY,  adv.     Toward  the  left. 
SIN-IS-TROR'SAL,  a.      [sinister  and  Gr.  opatu,   w 
rise.] 
Rising  from  left  to  right,  as  a  spiral  line  or  helix. 

Henry 
SIN'IS-TROUS,  a.    Being  on  the  left  side ;  inclined 
to  the  left.  Brown. 
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2.  Wrong  ;  absurd  ;  perverse. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  most  sinistroue 
and  absurd  choice.  Benlley. 

SIN'IS-TROUS-LY,  adv.    Perversely  ;  wrongly. 

2.  Witli  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  as  the  stronger 
hand. 
SINK,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Sunk  ;  pp.  id.  The  old  pret.  Sank 
is  nearly  obsolete.  [Sax.  sencan,  sincan  ,•  Goth,  sig- 
cwan  ;  G.  sinken  ;  D.  zinJcen ;  Sw.  siunka  ,•  Dan.  synker  ,- 
coinciding  with  siege.    Class  Sg.] 

1.  To  fall  by  the  force  of  greater  gravity,  in  a  me- 
dium or  substance  of  less  specific  gravity  ;  to  sub- 
side ;  opposed  to  Swim  or  Float.  Some  species  of 
wood  or  timber  will  sink  in  water.  Oil  will  not  sink 
in  water  and  many  other  liquids,  for  it  is  specifically 
lighter. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire.  —  Ps.  lxii. 

2.  To  fall  gradually. 

He  sunk  down  in  his  chariot,  — 2  Kings  ix. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.  —  1  Sam.  xvii. 

4.  To  fall ;  to  become  lower;  to  subside  or  settle 
to  a  level. 

The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  sink  before  him.  Addison. 

5.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Sluik. 

6.  To  enter  deeply ;  to  be  impressed. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears.  —  Luke  ix. 

7.  To  become  deep;  to  retire  or  fall  within  the  sur- 
face of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  eyes  sitik  into  the  head. 

8.  To  fall  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  decrease.  A 
free  state  gradually  sinks  into  ruin.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  revive  a  sinking  commerce. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence  ;  as,  to  sink  away 
in  pleasing  dreams.  Addison. 

10.  To  be  lower ;  to  fall ;  as,  the  price  of  land  will 
sink  in  time  of  peace. 

SINK,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  put  under  water  ;  to 
immerse  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  sink  a  ship. 

2.  To  make  by  digging  or  delving  ;  as,  to  sink  a  pit 
or  a  well. 

3.  To  depress  ;  to  degrade.  His  vices  sink  him  in 
'nfamy  or  in  public  estimation. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  to  fall  or  to  be  plunged.     Woodward. 

6.  To  bring  low  ;  to  reduce  in  quantity. 

You  sunk  die  river  with  repeated  draughts,  Addison. 

7.  To  depress  ;  to  overbear;  to  crush.  This  would 
sink  the  spirit  of  a  hero. 

8.  To  diminish  ;  to  lower  or  lessen  ;  to  degrade. 

I  mean  not  that  we  should  sink  our  figure  out  of  covetousness. 

Rogers. 

9.  To  cause  to  decline  or  fail. 
Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 

Has  sunk  thy  fattier  more  than  all  his  years.  Roioe. 

10.  To  suppress  ;  to  conceal ;  to  intervert. 

If  sent  with  ready  money  [o  buy  any  thing,  and  you  happen  to 
be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and  take  up  the  goods 
on  account.     [Unusual.]  Swift. 

11.  To  depress  ;  to  lower  in  value  or  ..amount. 
Great  importations  may  sink  the  price  of  goods. 

12.  To  reduce  ;,  to  pay  ;  to  diminish  or  annihilate 
by  payment ;  as,  to  sink  the  national  debt. 

13.  To  waste  ;  to  dissipate  ;  as,  to  sink  an  estate. 
SINK,  n.     [Sax.  sine] 

1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  ;  a  jakes. 

Shak.     Huyward. 

2.  A  kind  of  basin  of  stone  or  wood  to  receive 
filthy  water. 

SINK'ER,  n.  A  weight  on  something,  as  on  a  fish- 
line,  to  sink  it. 

SINK'-IIoLE,  n.  A  hole  for  dirty  water  to  run 
through. 

!SlNK'[NG,pj>r.  ore  Falling;  subsiding;  depressing; 
declining. 

Sinking  fund;  in  finance,  a  fund  created  for  sinking 
or  paying  a  public  debt,  or  purchasing  the  stock  for 
the  government. 

SIN'LESS,  a.     [from. sin.]     Free  from  sin;  pure;  per- 
fect.    Christ  yielded  a  sinless  obedience. 
2.  Free  from  sin  ;  innocent ;  as,  a  sinless  soul. 

Druden. 

SIN'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sinless  manner:  innocently. 

SIN'LESS-NESS,  n.    Freedom  from  sin  and  guilt. 

Boyle. 

SIN'NER,  n.  One  that  has  voluntarily  violated  the 
divine  law  ;  a  moral  agent  who  has  voluntarily  diso- 
bryed  any  divine  precept,  or  neglected  any  known 
duty. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Saint,  to  de- 
note an  unregenerate  person  ;  one  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  pardon  of  his  sins. 

3.  An  offender  ;  a  criminal.  Drydcn. 
SIN'NER,  o.  i.    To  act  as  a  sinner;  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

SIN'-OF-FER-ING,  n.    [sin  and  offering.]    A  sacrifice 


SIP 

for  sin  ;  something  offered  as  an  expiation  for  sin. 
Exod.  xxix. 

SIN'O-PLF'  i  "*     l^"  ^""P*3!  Gr.  atuanrt;.] 

Red  ferruginous  quartz,  of  a  blood  or  brownish-red 
color,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  occurs 
in  small,  but  very  perfect  crystals,  and  in  masses  that 
resemble  some  varieties  of  jasper.  Cleaveland. 

SIN'O-PLE,  n.  In  tke  heraldry  of  Continental  Europe, 
green  ;  vert.  Brando. 

SIN'-OP-PRESS'£D,  (-op-prest',)  a.  Oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  sin. 

SIN'-STUNG,  a.    Stung  with  remorse  for  sin.  Baxter. 

SIN'TER,  n.  In  mineralogy,  calcareous  sinter  is  a 
loose  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  successive  layers,  concentric,  plain  or  undu- 
lated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  It  appears  under 
various  forms.  Cleaveland. 

Silicious  sinter  is  a  light  cellular  or  fibrous  quartz  ; 
also,  a  similar  variety  of  opal. 

Pearl  sinter  is  a  variety  of  opal,  of  a  pearly  luster, 
occurring  in  globular  and  botryoidal  masses.      Dana. 

SIN'LT-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  sinuo.]  • 

To  wind  ;  to  turn  ;  to  bend  in  and  out.    Woodward. 

SIN'Q-ATE,      I  a.      In  botany,  a  sinuate  leaf  is  one 

SIN'lf-A-TED,  J  that  has  large  curved  breaks  in  the 
margin,  resembling  bays,  as  in  the  oak.       Martyn. 

SIN'U-A-TING,  ppr.  Winding;  turning;  bending  in 
and  out. 

SIN-IJ-A'TION,  n.  A  winding  or  bending  in  and 
out.  Hale.. 

SIN-U-OS'I-TY,  n.     [L.  sinuosus,  sinus.'] 

The  quality  of  bending  or  curving  in  and  out ;  or 
a  series  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches  or  other  irregu- 
lar figures. 

SIN'O-OUS,  (        r„      .  „        T      .       . 

SIN'U-O^F    (  a'     <■       slmteuxt  from  L.  sinus.] 

Winding  ;  crooked  ;  bending  in  and  out ;  of  a  ser- 
pentine or  undulating  form  ;  as,  a  sinuous  pipe. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

SIN'lJ-OUS-LY,  adv.    Windingly  ;  crookedly. 
SI'NUS,  n.     [L.,  a  bay.]     A  bay  of  the  sea  ;  a  recess 
in  the  shore,  or  an  opening  into  the  land.     Burnet. 

2.  In  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone  or  other  part, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  entrance.      Encyc. 

3.  In  surgery,  a  little  elongated  cavity,  in  which 
pus  is  collected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  only  a 
small  orifice.  Encyc.     Parr. 

4.  In  conchology,  a  groove  or  cavity.         Humble. 

5.  An  opening  ;  a  hollow. 

SIP,  v.  t.  [Sax.  sipan,  to  sip,  to  drink  in,  to  macerate ; 
D.  sippen ;  G.  saufen  ;  Dan.  sober  ;  Sw.  supa  ,*  Ir.  sub- 
ham  ;  W.  sipiaw,  to  draw  the  lips  ;  sipian,  to  sip  ;  Fr. 
soupe,  souper ;  Eng.  sop,  sup,  supper.  See  Class  Sb, 
No.  79.] 

1.  To  take  a  fluid  into  the  mouth  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  the  lips  ;  as,  to  sip  wine  ;  to  sip  tea  or  coffee. 

Pope. 

2.  To  drink  or  imbibe  in  small  quantities. 

Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  extract;  as,  a  bee 
sips  nectar  from  the  flowers. 

4.  To  drink  out  of. 

They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flowers.        Dryden. 
SIP, v.  i.     To  drink  a  small  quantity;  to  take  a  fluid 

with  the  lips.  Dryden. 

SIP,  n.     The  taking  of  a  liquor  with  the  lips  ;  or  a 
small  draught  taken  with  the  lips. 
One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton. 

SIPE,  v.  i.  To  ooze ;  to  issue  slowly ;  as  a  fluid. 
[Local.]  (h-ose. 

SI'PHON,  n.*  [L.  sipho,  sipo ;  Gr.  atdtoiv ;  It.  sifone ; 
Fr.  siphon  ;  Sp.  sifon.  Q.u.  from  the  root  of  sip.] 
*1.  A  bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  arms  are  of  unequal 
length.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  drawing  liquids,  as 
from  a  cask,  well,  &c.  The  tube  being  in  some 
way  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  the  shorter  arm  be- 
ing immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere forces  the  fluid  to  rise  in  the  tube  above 
the  level  of  its  surface,  and  it  is  then  discharged 
through  the  longer  arm,  the  end  of  which  must  be 
kept  lower  than  the  level  of  the  liquid. 

2.  The  pipe  by  which  the  chambers  of  a  shell 
communicate  ;  a  siphuucle.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SI-PHON'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

Sr-PHON-O-BRANeH'I-ATE,  a.  In  malacology,  pro- 
vided with  a  siphon  or  tube,  by  which  the  water  to 
be  inhaled  is  carried  to  the  gills,  as  in  the  mollusks 
of  the  order  siphonobranchiata.  The  molluscans 
which  have  no  siphons  are  called  Asiphonobran- 
chiate. 

SfPHUN-CLE,  (si'funk-1,)  n.  In  conchology,  the 
opening  which  runs  through  the  partitions  ot  cham- 
bered or  nautiloid  shells. 

SI'PHUN-CLBD,  a.     Having  a  siphuncle.    Buckland. 

SI-PHUN'CU-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  siphuncle. 

Buckland. 

SI-PHUN'OU-LA-TED,  a.     [L.  siphunculus,  a   little 
siphon.] 
Having  a  little  siphon  or  spout,  as  a  valve.    Say. 


SIR 

STP'ING,  71.     The  act  of  oozing.  Changer. 

SIP'P£D,  (sipt,)  pp.  Drawn  in  with  the  lips ;  imbibed 
in  small  quantities. 

SIP'PER,  7i.     One  that  sips. 

SIP'PET,  7i.     A  small  sop.     [JVW  in  use.]        Milton. 

SIP'PING,  Tip?!.  Drawing  in  with  the  lips,  imbibing 
in  small  quantities. 

Si  QU/S,  [L.,  if  any  one.]  These  words  give  name 
to  a  notification  by  a  candidate  for  orders  of  his  in- 
tention to  inquire  whether  any  impediment  may  be 
alleged  against  him. 

SIR,  (sur,)  71.     [Fr.  sire,  and  ; lieur,  in  monsieur;  Norm.    . 
sire,  lord  ;  Corn,  sira,  father ;  Heb.  "rW,  sftur,  to  sing,   > 
to  look,  observe,  watch,  also  to  rule.    The  primary 
sense  is,  to  stretch,  strain,  hold,  &c,  whence  the 
sense  of  a  ruler  or  chief.] 

1.  A  word  of  respect  used  in  addresses  to  men,  as 
madam  is  in  addresses  to  women.  It  signifies  prop- 
erly lord,  corresponding  to  dominus  in  Latin,  don  in 
Spanish,  and  hcrr  in  German.  It  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gular or  plural. 


Speak  on,  sir. 

But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 


Shak 
Sliak. 


2.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet;  as,  Sir  Horace 
Vere.  Bacon. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  man. 

In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.     [Not  in  use.]  SlmJc. 

4.  Formerly,  in  American  colleges,  the  title  of  a 
master  of  arts. 

5.  It  is  prefixed  to  loin,  in  sirloin:  as;  a  sirloin  of 
beef.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
knighting  of  a  loin  of  beef  by  one  of  the  English 
kings  in  a  fit  of  good  humor.  Addison. 

6.  Formerly,  the  title  of  a  priest,  Spenser. 
SIR-€AR',  n.  A  Hindoo  clerk  or  writer.  Malconu 
SIR-DAR',  n.    A  native  chief  in  Hindoostan. 

Malconu 
SIRE,  71.     [Supra.]     A  father;  used  in  poetry. 

And  raise  bis  issue  like  a  loving  sire.  Shak. 

2.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast ;  particularly  used 
of  horses ;  as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad 
dam.  Johnson. 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  grandsire,  for 
grandfather ;  greM-gramlsire,  great-grandfather. 

SIRE,  v.  t.     To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  used  of  beasts. 

Shak. 
SIR'£D,  (slrd,)  pp.     Begotten. 

Sl'REN,  7i.*  [L.  ;  Fr.  sirene ;  It.  sirena;  from  Heb. 
■vup,  slmr,  to  sing.] 

*1.  A  mermaid.  In  ancient  mythology,  a  goddess 
who  enticed  men  into  her  power  by  the  charms  of 
music,  and  devoured  them.  Hence,  in  modern  use, 
an  enticing  woman ;  a  female  rendered  dangerous 
by  her  enticements. 

Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote.  Shak. 

2.  A  batrachian  reptile  of  Carolina,  constituting  a 
peculiar  genus,  destitute  of  posterior  extremities  and 
pelvis.  The  siren  is  a  true  amphibian,  which  re- 
spires at  will  throughout  its  life,  either  in  the  water 
by  means  of  branchiie,  or  in  the  air  by  means  of 
lungs.  Cuvier. 

Sl'REN,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  siren,  or  to  the  dangerous 
enticements  of  music;  bewitching;  fascinating;  as, 
a  siren  song. 
SI-ReNE',  71.  An  instrument  used  for  ascertaining 
the  velocity  of  aerial  vibration,  corresponding  to  the 
different  pitches  of  musical  sounds.  Brande. 

SI'REN-IZE,  o.  i.    To  use  the  enticements  of  a  siren  ; 

to  charm. 
SfREN-IZ-iSD,  pp.    Charmed. 
SI'REN-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Charming. 
SI-RI'A-SIS,  7i.     [Gr.  atptaai;.     See  Sirius.] 

A  disease  occasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  almost  peculiar  to  children.    Johtison.     Coze. 
SIR'I-US,  re.     [L.,  from  the  Gr.  cap,  the  sun.] 

The  large  and  bright  star  called  the  dog-star,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  major. 
SIR'LOIN,  (sur'loin,)  n.  [Fr.  surlongc.]  A  loin  of 
beef,  said  to  have  been  knighted  by  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  a  fit  of  good  humor;  but  probably  snr- 
loin,  the  upper  part  of  the  loin,  like  sir-name,  which 
is  properly  sur-namc,  i.  e.,  an  additional  name. 

Smart. 
SIR'NAME  is  more  correctly  written  Surname. 
SI'RO,  n.     A  mite.  Encyc. 

SI-ROCGO,  n.  [It.  id. ;  Sp.  siroco  or  xaloque.]  An 
oppressive,  relaxing  wind  from  the  Libyan  deserts, 
chiefly  experienced  in  Italy,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

Brande. 
SIR'RAH,  7i.     A  word   of  reproach   and   contempt; 
used  in  addressing  vile  characters. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell.  Shak. 

[1  know  not  whence  we  have  this  word.    The 
common  derivation  of  it  from  sir,  ha,  is  ridiculous.] 
SIRT,  (suit.)  n.     [L.  syrtis.] 

A  quicksand.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SIR'UP,  7i.     [Oriental.     See  Sherbet  and  Absorb.] 
The  sweet  juice  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  other 
juice  sweetened  ;  or  sugar  boiled  with  vegetable  in- 
fusions. Coxe. 

[Smart  and  later  writers  prefer  the  pronunciation 
sip  up ;  Walker  and  others,  sur'up.] 
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SIR'UP-£D,  (sir'upt,)  a.    Moistened  or  tinged  with 

sirup  or  sweet  juice.  Drayton. 

SIR'UP-Y,  a.    Like  sirup,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

jMorliaier. 
SIR-VENTE',  (seer-vangt',)  71.    [Fr.]  A  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  usually  satirical,  often  used  by  the 
troubadours  of  the  middle  ages.  Brande. 

SI-SAL'  HEMP,    j  ?t.      The   prepared    fiber    of  the 
SI-SAL'  GRASS,  \      Agave  Americana,  or  American 
aloe,  used  for  cordage  ;  so  called  from  Sisal,  a  port 
in  Yucatan. 
SISE,  for  Assize. 
SISE,  h.    Six,  a  term  in  games. 

SIS'KIN,  n.    A  bird  ;  another  name  of  the  aberdavine. 
Johnson.     Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
The  siskin  or  aberdavine  is  the  Fringilla  spinus. 
Ed.  Encyc. 
SISS,  v.  i.     [D.  siss&i;  Dan.  suuser;  G.  sausen;  Sw. 
susa,  to  buzz,  rush,  hiss,  whistle.] 

To  hiss  ;  a  legitimate  wordy  loeal  in  England,  but  in 
universal  popular  use  in  New  England.        Halliwell. 
SIS'TER,  n.     [Sax.  sweoster;  D.  luster;  G.  schwestcr; 
Sw.  syster ;  Dan.  soster  ;  Russ.  sestra ;  Pol.  siostra ; 
Dalmatian,  szpszire;  Sans,  swasre.] 

1.  A  female  born  of  the  same  parents ;  correlative 
to  Brother. 

2.  A  woman  of  the  same  faith ;  a  female  fellow- 
Christian. 

If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food. — 

3.  A  female  of  the  same  kind.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  as,  sister  fruits.  Pirpe. 

5.  A  fe  nale  of  the  same  society,  as  the  nuns  of  a 
convent. 

SIS'TER,  v.  L    To  resemble  closely.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

SIS'TER,  v.  i.  To  be  akin;  to  be  near  to.  [Little 
uscd.J  Shak. 

SIS'TER-HOOD,  n.     [sister  and   hood.]    Sisters   col- 
lectively, or'a  society  of  sisters;  or  a  society  of  fe- 
males united  in  one  faith  or  order.  Jl<hlison. 
2.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister.     [Little  used.] 

SIS'TER-IN-LAW,  n.    A  husband's  or  wife's  sister. 

Ruth. 

SIS'TER-LY,  a.  Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister; 
affectionate  ;  as,  sisterly  kindness. 

SIS'TRUM,  n.*  [Gr.  o-einrpov,  from  c-tiw,  to  shake.] 
A  kind  of  timbrel  which  the  Egyptian  priests  of 
lsis  used  to  shake  at  the  festivals  of  that  goddess. 

Brande. 

SIS' Y-PHUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.]  In  fabulous  history,  a 
robber  or  traitor  notorious  for  his  cunning,  and  whose 
crimes  were  punished  by  his  being  compelled  to  roll 
to  the  top  of  a  bill  a  huge  stone,  which  constantly 
recoiled,  and  made  his  task  incessant.  Brande. 

SIT,  v.  i.  ;  pret.  Sat  ;  old  pp.  Sitten.  [Goth,  sitan  ; 
Sax.  sitan  or  sittan :  D.  zitten ;  G.  sitzen  ;  Sw.  sitta  ; 
Dan.  sidder ;  L.  scdeo  ;  It.  scdere  ;  Fr.  scoir,  whence 
asseoir,  to  set  or  place,  to  lay,  to  assess,  from  the 
participle  of  which  we  have  assise,  assize,  a  sitting, 
a  session,  whence  she,  by  contraction  ;  W.  seia,  to 
sit  habitually  ;  sezu,  to  seat ;  gorsez,  a  supreme  seat ; 
gorsezu,  to  preside ;  Arm.  aseza,  diaseza,  sizhea,  to 
sit  ;  Ir.  suidkim,  eisidhim,  and  seisim  ;  Corn,  scadha,  to 
sit.  It  coincides  with  the  Ch.  and  Heb.  1D'>  and 
Heb.  n»,  to  set,  place,  or  found,  and  perhaps  with 


the  Ar.  i>va«  sadda,  to  stop,  close,  or  make  firm. 
See  Class  Sd,  No.  31,  56.  (See  Set.)  The  Sp. 
sitiar,  to  besiege,  is  the  same  word  differently  ap- 
plied."] 

1.  To  rest  upon  the  buttocks,  as  animals ;  as,  to 
sit  on  a  sofa  or  on  the  ground. 

2.  To  perch  ;  to  rest  on  the  feet ;  as  fowls. 

3.  To  occupy  a  seat  or  place  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses's  seat.  —  Matt,  xxiii. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  idleness. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  I  —  Num. 

5.  To  rest,  lie,  or  bear  on,  as  a  weight  or  burden  ; 
as,  grief  sits  heavy  on  his  heart. 

6.  To  settle  ;  to  rest ;  to  abide. 

Pale  horror  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.  Dryfen. 

7.  To  incubate ;  to  cover  and  warm  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing ;  as  a  fowl. 

As  the  partridge  sitteih  on  eggs  and  halcheth  them  not.  —  Jer. 
xvu. 

8.  To  be  adjusted  ;  to  be,  with  respect  to  fitness 
>r  unfitness  ;  as,  a  coat  sits  well  or  ill. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 

Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Shak. 

9.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted ;  as,  to  sit 
for  one's  picture. 

10.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 

Suppose  all  the  church  lands  to  be  thrown  up  to  the  laity ;  would 
the  tenants  tit  easier  in  their  rents  than  now  ?  Swift. 

11.  To  hold  a  session ;  to  be  officially  engaged  in 
public  business  ;  as  judges,  legislators,  or  officers  of 
any  kind.    The  House  of  Commons  sometimes  sits 


till  late  at  night.  The  judges  or  the  courts  sit  in 
Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  sit  every 
day. 

12.  To  exercise  authority  ;  as,  to  sis  in  judgment. 
One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death. 

13.  To  be  in  any  assembly  or  council  as  a  member ; 
to  have  a  seat.     1  Maee. 

14.  To  be  in  a  local  position.  The  wind  sits  fair. 
[  Unusual.] 

To  sit  at  meat ;  to  be  at  table  for  eating. 
To  sit  down ;  to  place  one's  self  on  a  chair  or  other 
seat ;  as,  to  sit  down  at  a  meal. 

2.  To  begin  a  siege.  The  enemy  sat  down  before 
the  town. 

3.  To  settle  ;  to  fix  a  permanent  abode.    Spaiser. 

4.  To  rest ;  to  cease  as  satisfied. 

Here  we  can  not  sit  down,  but  still  proceed  in  our  search. 

Rogers. 

To  sit  out ;  to  be  without  engagement  or  employ- 
ment.    [Little  ztsed.]  Saunderson. 

To  sit  up ;  to  rise  or  be  raised  from  a  recumbent 
posture. 

He  that  was  dead  sal  up,  and  began  to  speak.  —  Luke  vii. 

2.  Not  to  go  to  bed  ;  as,  to  sit  up  late  at  night ; 
also,  to  watch  ;  as,  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  person. 
SIT,  v.  t.    To  keep  the  seat  upon.    He  sits  a  horse 
well. 

[  This  phrase  is  elliptical.] 

2.  To  sit  me  down,  to  sit  him  down,  to  sit  them  down, 
equivalent  to  I  seated  myself,  &.C.,  are  familiar  phrases 
used  by  good  writers,  though  deviations  from  strict 
propriety. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

3.  "  The  court  was  sat,"  an  expression  of  Addison, 
is  a  gross  impropriety. 

SITE,  re.  [L.  situs,  Eng.  seat ;  from  the  root  of  L. 
series,  to  sit.    The  Roman  pronunciation  was  seetus.] 

1.  Situation ;  local  position  ;  as,  the  site  of  a  city 
or  of  a  house. 

2.  A  seat  or  ground-plot ;  as,  a  mill-site.  But  we 
usually  say,  mi\Useat,  by  which  we  understand  the 
place  where  a  mill  stands,  or  a  place  convenient  for 
a  mill. 

3.  The  posture  of  a  thing  with  respect  to  itself. 

The  semblance  of  a  lover  fixed 
In  melancholy  sits.  Thomson. 

[This  is  improper.] 
SIT'ED,  a.     Placed  ;  situated.     [Not  in  use.]    Spenser. 
SIT'FAST,  n.     In  farriery,  an  ulcerated  horny  sore 
growing  on  a  horse's  back,  under  the  saddle. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
SITH,  adv.     [Sax.  sith,  siththan.] 

Since;  in  later  times.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SITHE,  n.     Time.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SITHE.     See  Scythe. 

SITH'ESCE'  I  adv-     [Sax-  siththan-'\ 

Since;  in  later  times.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

SIT'TER,  n.  [from  sit.]  One  that  sits.  The  Turks 
are  great  sitters.  Bacon. 

2.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates.  Mortimer. 

SIT'TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Resting  on  the  buttocks,  or  on 
the  feet,  as  fowls;  incubating;  brooding;  being  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  authority,  or  being  assembled 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  a.    In  botany,  sessile,  i.  e.,  without  petiole,  pe- 
duncle, or  pedicel,  &c. 
SIT'TING,  n.     The  posture  of  being  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  one's  self  on  a  seat ;  as,  a 
sitting  down. 

3.  A  seat,  or  the  space  occupied  by  a  person  in  a 
church.  EngUind. 

4.  The  act  or  time  of  resting  in  a  posture  for  a 
painter  to  take  the  likeness.  For  a  portrait,  six  or 
seven  sittings  may  be  required. 

5.  A  session  ;  the  actual  presence  or  meeting  of 
any  body  of  men  in  their  seats,  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  transact  business  ;  as,  a  sitting  of  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  ;  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  during  the  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

G.  An    uninterrupted    application   to  business  or 
study  for  a  time  ;  course  of  study  unintermitted. 
For  the  understanding  of  any 
through  at  one  sitting. 

7.  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play,  at  work, 
or  on  a  visit.  Dryden. 

8.  Incubation  ;  a  resting  on  eggs  for  hatching  ;  as 
fowls. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his  songs,  during  the  whole 
time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

SIT'11-ATE,  a.  [Fr.  situer;  It.  situare,  situato ;  Sp. 
situar ;  from  L.  situs,  scdeo.] 

1.  Placed,  with  respect  to  any  other  object ;  as,  a 
town  situate  on  a  hill  or  on  the  sea-shore. 

2.  Placed  ;  consisting. 

Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  Milton. 

JVote.  —  In  the  United  States,  this  word   is  less 

used  than  Situated,  but  both  are  well  authorized. 

SIT'U.-A-TED,  a.      [See  Situate.]     Seated,   placed, 

or  standing  with  respect  to  any  other  object ;  as,  a 

city  situated  on  a  declivity,  or  in  front  of  a  lake ;  a 


of  Paul's  epistles,  I  read  it 
Locke. 


town  well  situated  for  trade  or  manufactures  ;  an 
observatory  well  situated  for  observation  of  the  stars. 
New  York  is  situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

2.  Placed  or  being  in  any  state  or  condition  with 
regard  to  men  or  things.     Observe  how  the  executor 
is  situated  with  respect  to  the  heirs. 
SIT-U-A'TION,  )i. t  [Fr.;  It.  situazione.] 

1.  Position;  seat;  location  in  respectto  something 
else.  The  situation  of  London  is  more  favorable  for 
foreign  commerce  than  that  of  Paris.  The  situation 
of  a  stranger  among  people  of  habits  differing  from 
his  own,  can  not  be  pleasant. 

2.  State;  condition.  He  enjoys  a  situation  of  ease 
and  tranquillity. 

3.  Circumstances  ;  temporary  state  ;  used  of  per- 
sons in  a  dramatic  scene.  Johnson. 

4.  Place  ;  office.  He  has  a  situation  in  the  war 
department,  or  under  government. 

St'VA,  7t.     In  Indian  mythology,  a  title  of  the  Supreme 

Being,  in  the  character  of  the  avenger  or  destroyer. 
SIV'AN,  n.    The  third  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year,  answering  to  part  of  our  May  and  part  of 
June. 
SIV-A-THE'RI-UM,  n.     [Siva,  an  Indian  deity,  and 
Gr.  S^iiii/,  a  wild  animal. J 

An  extinct  animal,  whose  skull  and  other  bones 
were  recently  discovered  in  India.  It  had  four 
horns  and  a  proboscis;  was  larger  than  the  rhinoce- 
ros, and  must  have  resembled  an  immense  antelope. 

Mantell. 
SIX,  a.     [Fr.  six;  L.  sex  :  It.  sei;  Sp.  seis  ;  D.  zes;  G. 
sechs;  Dan.  and  Sw.  sex;  Sax.  six;  Gr.  e£.     Qu. 
Sans,  shashta,  Heb.  W  shish.] 
Twice  three  ;  one  more  than  five. 
SIX,  71.    The  number  of  six,  or  twice  three. 

To  be  at  six  and  seven,  or,  as  more  generally  used, 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  is  to  be  in  disorder. 

Bacon.     Swift.     Shak. 
SIX'FoLD,  a.     [six  and  fold  ;  Sax.  six  and  feald.] 

Six  times    repeated ;     six  double ;    six  times  as 

much. 

SIX'PENCE,  7i.     [six  and  pence.]    An  English  silver 

coin  of  the  value  of  six  pennies  ;  half  a  shilling. 

2.  The  value  of  six  pennies  or  half  a  shilling. 

SIX'-PEN-NY,  o.     Worth  sixpence  ;  as,  a  six-penny 

loaf. 
SIX'-PET-AL-£D,  a.     In  botany,  having  six  distinct 

petals  or  flower  leaves.  Jllartyn. 

SIX'SCoRE,  a.    [six  and  score.]    Six  times  twenty; 

one  hundred  and  twenty.  Sandys. 

SIX'TEEN,  a.     [Sax.  sixtcne,  sixtyne.'j 

Six  and  ten  ;  noting  the  sum  of  six  and  ten. 
SIX'TEENTH,  a.     [Sax.  sixteotlm.] 

The  sixth  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  of  sixteen. 
SIXTH,  a.     [Sax.  sixfa.] 

The  first  after  the  fifth  ;  the  ordinal  of  six. 
SIXTH,  7t.     The  sixth  part. 

2.  In  "music,  a  hexachord,  an  interval  of  two  kinds; 
the  minor  sixth,  consisting  of  three  tones  and  two 
semitones  major,  and  the  major  sixth,  composed  of 
four  tones  and  a  major  semitone.  Rousseau. 

SIXTH'LY,  adv.     In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

SIX'TIETH,  a.     [Sax.  sixteogotha.] 

The  ordinal  of  sixty. 
SIX'TY,  a.     [Sax.  sixtig.] 

Ten  times  six. 
SIX'TY,  7i.    The  number  of  six  times  ten. 
SIZ'A-BLE,  a.     [from  size.]     Of  considerable  bulk. 

Hurd. 
2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size ;  as,  sizable 
timber. 
Sl'ZAR,  7i.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
the  name  of  a  body  of  students  next  below  the  pen- 
sioners, who  eat  at  the  public  table,  after  the  fellows, 
free  of  expense.  They  formerly  waited  on  the  table 
at  meals,  but  this  is  done  away  with.  They  were 
probably  so  called  from  being  thus  employed  in  dis- 
tributing the  size  or  provisions.     [See  Size,  No.  3.] 

Hnber. 
SIZE,  7i.     [Either  contracted  from  assize,  or  from  the 
L.  scissits.     I  take  it  to  be  from  the  former,  and  from 
the  sense  of  setting,  as  we  apply  the  word  to  the  as- 
size of  bread.] 

1.  Bulk;  bigness;  magnitude;  extent  of  super- 
ficies. Size  particularly  expresses  thickness  ;  as,  the 
size  of  a  tree  or  of  a  mast ;  the  size  of  a  ship  or  of 
a  rock.     A  man  may  be  tall,  with  little  size  of  body. 

2.  A  settled  quantity  or  allowance.  [Contracted 
from  assize.] 

3.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  food 
and  drink  from  the  buttery,  aside  from  the  regular 
dinner  at  commons,  corresponding  to  Battel  at  Ox- 
ford. Qrad.  ad  Cantab. 

4.  Figurative  bulk;  condition  as  to  rank  and  char- 
acter ;  as,  men  of  less  size  and  quality.  [Not  much 
used.]  V  Estrange. 

5.  With  shoemakers,  a  measure  of  length 

SIZE,   7i.     [W.   syth,  stiff,   rigid,  and  size,  Sp.  sisa; 
from  the  root  of  assize,  that  which  sets  or  fixes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  weak  glue,  used  in  manufactures. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  thin  leaves  fastened 
together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet ;  used  for  ascertaining 
the  size  of  pearls.  Encyc. 
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SIZE,  v.  t.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or 
bulk.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  settle;  to  fix  the  standard  of;  as,  to  size 
weights  and  measures.     [JVom  little  used.) 

3.  To  cover  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size. 

4.  To  swell  ;  to  increase  the  hulk  of.  Beaum.  8f  Fl. 

5.  Among  Cornish  miners,  to  separate  the  liner  from 
the  coarser  parts  of  a  metal  by  sifting  them  through 
a  wire  sieve.  Encyc. 

SIZE,  v.  i.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
to  order  food  or  drink  from  the  buttery  ;  a  word  cor- 
responding to  Battel  at  Oxford.   Orad.  ad.  Cantab. 

SIZ'ED,  pp.    Adjusted   according  to  size;    prepared 
with  size. 
2.  o.     Having  a  particular  magnitude.  Shak. 

Note.  —  This  word  is  used  in  compounds;  as, 
large-vizcd,  conimon-sizcci,  middle-sizerf,  &x. 

SI'ZEL,  n.  Ill  coining,  the  residue  of  plates  of  silver, 
jifter  pieces  are  cut  out  for  coins. 

SlZ'ER,  71.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  a  student 
of  the  rank  next  below  that  of  a  pensioner.  [See 
Sizar.] 

SIZE'-STICK,  71.  With  shoemakers,  a  measuring 
stick. 

SlZ'I-NESS,  7i.  [from  sizy.]  Glutinousness ;  vis- 
cousness ;  the  quality  of  size ;  as,  the  siziness  of 
blood. 

SIZ'ING,  ppr.    Arranging  according  to  size. 

SIZ'ING,  »i.  A  kind  of  weak  glue  used  in  manufac- 
tures.    [See  Size.] 

SIZ'Y,  a.  [from  size.]  Glutinous  ;  thick  and  viscous  ; 
ropy;  having  the  adhesiveness  of  size;  as,  sizy 
blood.  Arbuthnot. 

SKAD'DLE,  (skad'dl,)  n.     [Sax.  scath,  sceath.] 
Hurt;  damage;     [Not  in  use.] 

SKAD'DLE,  a.     Hurtful ;  mischievous.     [Not  in  use.] 

Ray. 

SKAD'DONS,  7i.  pi.  The  embryos  of  bees.  [Not  in 
use.]  Bailey. 

SKAIN,  7i.     [Fr.  escaigne."] 

A  knot  of  thread,  yarn,  or  silk,  or  a  number  of 
knots  collected.  Enajc.,  art.  Rope. 

SKAINS'MATE,  ti.  A  messpiate;  a  companion. 
[Not  in  use.]  S/tak. 

SKALD,  ti.     [Qu.  Sw.  scalla,  to  sing.] 

An  ancient  Scandinavian  poet  or  bard. 

SKA  RE   (  "'    Wild  ;  timid  ;  shy.  Grose. 

SKATE,  71.  [D.  schaats;  probably  from  the  root  of 
shoot ;  It.  scatto,  a  slip  or  slide.] 

A  frame  of  wood  furnished  with  a  smooth  iron  and 
fastened  under  the  foot,  for  moving  rapidly  on  ice. 

SKATE,  ii.  i.    To  slide  or  move  on  skates. 

SKaTE,  ti.*  [Sax.  sceadda  ;  I*.  sauatus,  sonatina;  W. 
cAth  oor  or  morgatJi,  that  is,  seaeat.  This  shows  that 
skate  is  formed  on  cat.  The  primary  sense  of  cat  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  in  W.  c&th  eithen  is  a  hare  ;  that 
is,  furze  or  gorse-cat.] 

A  popular  name  of  numerous  cartilaginous  fishes 
of  the  genus  ilaia,  having  the  body  much  depressed, 
and  more  or  less  of  a  rhornboidal  form.  The  Raia 
Iiatis,  called  the  Skate,  Gray  Skate,  or  Blue  Skate,  is 
the  most  common,  weighing  sometimes  200  pounds, 
and  is  much  used  for  the  table. 

P.  Cue.     Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SKAT'ER,  n.     One  that  skates  on  ice.  Johnson. 

SKAT'ING,  71.    The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  skates. 

SKAT'ING,  ppr.     Sliding  or  moving  on  skates. 

SKtcAN,  71.     [Sax.  smgen.) 

A  short  sword,  or  a  knife.     [Not  in  use.] 

SKEED.     See  Skid.  [Bacon.     Spenser. 

SKEEL,  n.     [G.  schalc,  Eng.  shell.] 

A  shallow,  wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or 
cream.     [Local.]  Grose. 

SKEET,  ti.  A  long  scoop  used  to  wet  the  sides  of 
ships  or  the  sails  of  small  vessels.  Mar.  Diet. 

SKEG,  ii.     A  sort  of  wild  plum.  Johnson. 

SKEG'GER,  71     A  little  salmon.  Walton. 

SKEIN,  (skane,)  71.  A  knot  or  a  number  of  knots  of 
thread,  silk,  or  yarn. 

SKEL'DER,  7t.    A  cant  term  for  a  vagrant. 

B.  Jcnson. 

SKEL'E-TON,  71.  [Fr.  squelette;  It.  schelctro;  Sp. 
esqueleto;  Gr.  uk  1  XtTos,  dry,  from  ckcXXio,  to  dry, 
that  is,  to  contract ;  allied  perhaps  to  L.  calico,  cal- 
lus.] 

1.  The  bones  of  an  animal  body,  separated  from 
the  flesh  and  retained  in  their  natural  position  or  con- 
nections. When  the  bones  are  connected  by  the  nat- 
ural ligaments,  it  is  called  a  natural  skeleton  ;  when 
by  wires,  or  any  foreign  substance,  an  artificial  skel- 
eton. Encyc.     Wistar. 

2.  The  compages,  general  structure,  or  frame  of 
any  thing  ;  the  principal  parts  that  support  the  rest, 
but  without  the  appendages. 

3.  The  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  perform- 
ance, particularly  of  a  sermon. 

4.  A  very  thin  or  lean  person. 
SKEL'E-TON-KkY,  71.   A  thin,  light  key,  with  nearly 

the  whole  substance  of  the  bits  filed  away,  so  that  it 
may  be  less  obstructed  bv  the  wards  of  a  lock. 

SKEL'LUM,  n.     [G.  sJielm.]  [Hebert. 

A  scoundrel.     [Not.  in  use.] 

SKEL'LY,  v.  i.     To  squint.      "  Brockett. 


SKI 

SKELP,  71.     A  blow;  a  smart  stroke.  Brockett. 

SKEP,  71.     A  coarse,  round  farm-basket.     [Not  used  in 

America.]  '"itsscr.     Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  repository  in  which  bees  lay 

their  honey.  Johnson. 

SKEP'TIC,  7i.t    [Gr.    o-kcttikoS,   from   crKeirropai,  to 

look  about,  to  consider,  to  speculate  ;  Sax.  sceawian, 

to  look  about,  to  see,  also  to  show.     See  Show.] 

1.  One  who  doubts  the  truth  and  reality  of  any 
principle  or  system  of  principles  or  doctrines.  In 
philosophy,  a  Pyrrhonist  or  follower  of  Pyrrho,  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  skeptical  philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  who  therefore 
doubted  of  every  thing.  Enfield. 

2.  In  theology,  a  person  who  doubts  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  revelation  ; 
one  who  disbelieves  the  divine  original  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 


SKEP'Tre,         )a.      Doubting;  hesitating  to  admit 
SKEP'TIC-AL,  j      the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples ;  doubting  of  every  thing. 
2.  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revelation. 

The  skeptical  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of  moml3. 

Hob.  Hall. 

SKEP'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  With  doubt ;  in  a  doubting 
manner. 

SKEP'TIC-AL-NESS,  n.  Doubt;  pretense  or  pro- 
fession of  doubt. 

SKEP'TI-CISM,  71.     [Fr.  sccpticisme.] 

1.  The  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Pyrrhonists 
or  skeptical  philosophers ;  universal  doubt ;  the 
scheme  of  philosophy  which  denies  the  certainty  of 
any  knowledge  respecting  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. 

2.  In  theology,  a  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, or  a  denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or  truth  of 
God. 

Let  no  despondency,  or  timidity,  or  secret  skepticism,  lead  any  one 
to  doubt  whether  this  blessed  prospect  will  be  realized. 

S.  Miller. 

SKEP'TI-CIZE,  ti.  i.  To  doubt ;  to  pretend  to  doubt 
of  every  thing.     [Little  used.]  Shaftesbury. 

SKER'RY,  n.     A  rocky  isle. 

SKETCH,  71. t  [D.schets;  G.  skizze;  Fr.  esquisse;  Sp. 
csquicio  ;  It.  schizzo,  a  sketch,  a  squirting,  a  spurt,  a 
gushing,  a  leap,  hop,  or  frisking  ;  schizzare,  to  squirt, 
to  spin,  stream,  or  spout.  We  see  the  primary  sense 
of  the  verb  is,  to  throw,  the  sense  of  shoot,  It.  scat- 
tare,  L.  scateo.] 

An  outline  or  general  delineation  of  any  thing;  a 
first  rough  or  incomplete  draught  of  a  plan  or  any  de- 
sign ;  as,  the  sketch  of  a  building;  the  sketch  of  an 
essay. 

SKETCH,  v.  t.  To  draw  the  outline  or  general  figure 
of  a  thing  ;  to  make  a  rough  draught.  Watts. 

2.  To  plan  by  giving  the  principal  points  or  ideas. 

Dryden. 

SKETCH'ED,    (skecht,)    pp.       Having    the    outline 

SKETCH'ER,  71.     One  who  sketches.  [drawn. 

SKETCH'I-NESS,  71.     State  of  being  sketchy. 

SKETCH'ING,  ppr.    Drawing  the  outline. 

SKETCH'Y,  o.  Containing  only  an  outline ;  incom- 
plete. 

SKEW,  (ska,)  ado.     [G.  schicf;  Dan.  skiarv.] 
Awry  ;  obliquely.     [See  Askew.] 

SKEW,  n.  f.     [Dan.  skiaver,  to  twist  or  distort.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely  upon ;  to  notice  slightly. 
[Not  in  use.]  Beaum. 

2.  To  shape  or  form  in  an  oblique  way.  [Not  in 
use.] 

SKEW,  i'.  i.     To  walk  obliquely.     [Local.] 

SKEW'HACK,  (skQ'bak,)  it.  In  brickwork  and  ma- 
sonry, the  abutment  which  slopes  to  receive  the  end 
of  an  arch.  Brande. 

SKEWBRIDGE,  ti.   A  kind  of  bridge  upon  a  railroad, 
when   it  intersects  any  existing  communication 
obliquely. 

SKEWER,  (sku'er,)  71.  A  pin  of  wood  or  iron  for 
fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or  for  keeping  it  in  form 
while  roasting.  Dryden. 

SKEWER,  v.  t.    To  fasten  with  skewers. 

SKEW'ER-ING,  ppr.     Fastening  with  skewers. 

SKID,  it.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  up  and  down  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  to  preserve  it  from  injury  by  heavy 
bodies  hoisted  or  lowered  against  it.  Totten. 

2.  A  chain  used  for  fastening  the  wheels  of  a  wag- 
on, to  prevent  its  turning  when  descending  a  steep 
hill.  Farm.  Encyc. 

3.  A  name  given  to  pieces  of  timber  used  for  sup- 
ports, as  of  a  row  of  barrels,  &.C.  America. 

SKIFF,   71.      [Fr.   esquif;    It.  schifo ;    Sp.  csquifo  ;   L. 
scapha  ;  G.  schiff;  from  the  same  root  as  skip.] 
A  small,  light  boat,  resembling  a  yawl.   Mar.  Diet. 

SKIFF,  v.  t.    To  pass  over  in  a  light  boat. 

SKILL,  n. f  [Sax.  scylan,  to  separate,  to  distinguish; 
Ice.  and  Sw.  skilia,  Dan.  skiller,  to  divide,  sever, 
part ;  whence  shield,  that  which  separates,  and  hence 
that  which  protects  or  defends ;  D.  scheelen,  to  differ ; 
schillen,lo  peel  or  pare.  Scale  is  from  the  root  of  these 
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words,  as  in  shell,  Sax.  scyl,  sceal.  In  Meb.  "?3D  is, 
foolish,  perverse,  and  as  a  verb,  to  pervei ',  to  be  fool- 
ish or  perverse  ;  in  Ch.  to  understand  or  ;onsider,  to 
look,  to  regard,  to  cause  to  know,  whence  knowl- 
edge, knowing,  wise,  wisdom,  understanding;  Rab. 
to  be  ignorant  or  foolish  ;  Syr.  to  he  foolish,  to  wan- 
der in  mind,  also,  to  cause  to  understand,  to  know, 
to  perceive,  to  discern,  also,  to  err,  to  do  wrong,  to 
sin,  to  fail  in  duty  ;  whence,  foolish,  folly,  ignorance, 
error,  sin,  and  understanding;  Sam.  to  be  wont  or 
accustomed,  to  look  or  behold.  The  same  verb  with 
V>,  Heb.  ^Oif,  signifies,  to  understand,  to  be  wise, 
whence  wisdom,  understanding,  also,  to  waste,  to 
scatter,  or  destroy,  to  bereave,  also,  to  prosper;  Ch. 
to  understand  ;  SV^lf  to  complete,  to  perfect ;  hh^ 
with  a  prefix.  This  signifies,  also,  to  found,  to  lay  a 
foundation  ;  Syr.  to  found,  also,  to  finish,  complete, 

adorn,  from  the  same  root;  Ar.   V  i=—,lL  shakala,  to 

bind  or  tie,  whence  Eng.  shackles;  also,  to  be  dark, 
obscure,  intricate,  difficult,  to  form,  to  make  like,  to 
be  of  a  beautiful  form,  to  know,  to  be  ignorant,  to 
agree,  suit,  or  become.  These  verbs  appear  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  ^3,^13  to  hold,  or  restrain,  which 
coincides  in  signification  with  the  Ch.  and  Eth.  7n2, 
to  be  able,  L.  calico,  that  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  reach, 
and  with  bh^,  to  perfect,  that  is,  to  make  sound,  or 
to  reach  the  utmost  limit.  The  sense  of  folly,  error, 
sin,  perverseness,  is  from  wandering,  deviation,  Gr. 
(tkoXioc;  the  sense  of  skill  and  understanding  is  from 
separation,  discernment,  or  from  taking,  holding,  or 
reaching  to,  for  strength  and  knowledge  are  allied, 
and  often  from  tension.  The  sense  of  ignorance 
and  error  is  from  wandering  or  deviation,  or  per- 
haps it  proceeds  from  a  negative  sense  given  to  the 
primary  verb  by  the  prefix,  like  ex  in  Latin  and  *  in 
Italian.  The  Arabic  sense  of  binding  and  shackles 
is  from  straining.  The  Eng.  shall  and  should  belong 
to  this  family.] 

1.  The  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science, 
united  with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  execution  or 
performance,  or  in  the  application  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence to  practical  purposes.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
skill  of  a  mathematician,  of  a  surveyor,  of  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  of  a  mechanic  or  seaman.  So  we 
speak  of  skill  in  management  or  negotiation. 

Dryden.     Swift. 

2.  Any  particular  art.     [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 
SKILL,  v.  t.    To  know;  to  understand.    [Obs.] 
SKILL,  v.  i.    To  be  knowing  in  ;  to  be  dextrous  in 

performance.     [Ota.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  differ;  to  make  difference;  to  matter  or  be 
of  interest.     [Ohs.]  Hooker.     Bacon. 

[  This  is  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic  sense  of  the  word.] 

SKILL'ED,  a.  Having  familiar  knowledge  united  with 
readiness  and  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it;  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  ;  expert;  skillful;  followed 
by  in  ;  as,  a  professor  skilled  in  logic  or  geometry  ; 
one  skilled  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

SKILL'LESS,  a.     Wanting  skill ;  artless.  SAa7;. 

SKIL'LET,  71.     [Qu.  Fr.  ecuelle,  ecuellette.] 

A  small  vessel  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  with 
a  long  handle,  used  for  heating  and  boiling  water  and 
other  culinary  purposes. 

SKILL'FJJL,  a.  Knowing;  well  versed  in  any  art ; 
hence,  dextrous ;  able  in  management ;  able  to  per- 
forin nicely  any  manual  operation  in  the  arts  or  pro- 
fessions ;  as,  a  skillful  mechanic  ;  a  skillful  operator 
in  surgery. 
2.  Well  versed  in  practice;  as,  a  skillful  physician. 
It  is  followed  by  at  or  in  ;  as,  skillful  at  the  organ  ; 
skillful  in  drawing. 

SKILL'FUL-LY,  adv.  With  skill ;  with  nice  art ;  dex- 
trously  ;  as,  a  machine  skillfully  made  ;  a  ship  skill- 
fully managed. 

SKILL'FUL-NESS,7i.  The  quality  of  possessing  skill ; 
dextrousness  ;  ability  to  perform  well  in  any  part  or 
business,  or  to  manage  affairs  with  judgment  and 
exactness,  or  according  to  good  taste  or  just  rules  ; 
knowledge  and  ability  derived  from  experience. 

SKIL'LING,  71.  A  bay  of  a  barn  ;  also,  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  a  cottage.     [Local.] 

SKILT,  71.     [See  Skill.]     Difference.     [Obs.] 

Cleaveland. 

SKIM,  71.  [A  different  orthography  of  Scum.  Fr. 
ecnme ;  It.  schiuma ;  G.  schaum  ;  D.  schuim  ;  Dan.  and 
Sw.  skum;  Ir.  sgeimhim,  to  skim.] 

Scum  ;  the  thick  matter  that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  a  liquor.     [Little  used.] 

SKItM,  7i.  t.  To  take  off  the  thick,  gross  matterwhich 
separates  from  any  liquid  substance,  and  collects  on 
the  surface  ;  as,  to  skim  milk  by  taking  off  the  cream. 

2.  To  take  off  by  skimming  ;  as,  to  skim  cream. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface ;  to  brush  the  surface 
slightly. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watery  face.  Dryden. 

SKIM,  i>.  i.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  glide  along  in  an  even, 
smooth  course,  or  without  flapping  ;  as,  an  eagle  or 
hawk  skims  along  the  ethereal  regions. 
2.  To  glide  along  near  the  surface ;  to  pass  lightly 

Pope. 
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3.  To  hasten  over  superficially  or  with  slight  at- 
tention. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  superficial  survey.        Watte. 

SKIM'BLE-SeAM'BLEj  a.  [A  duplication  of  sciim- 
ble.]     Wandering;  disorderly.  Shak. 

[A  low,  unauthorized  word.] 

SKIM'-CoLT'ER,     j  11.     A  colter  for  paring  off  the 

SKlM'-eeULT'ER,  j      surface  of  land. 

BJCIM'M£D,  pp.  or  a.  Taken  from  the  surface  ;  hav- 
ing the  thick  matter  token  from  the  surface  :  brushed 
along. 

SKIM'MER,  n.  A  utensil  in  the  form  of  a  scoop, 
used  for  skimming  liquors. 

2.  One  that  skims  over  a  subject.     [Little  used.] 

3.  A  web-footed  water-fowl,  of  the  genus  Rhyn- 
chops.  The  black  skimmer,  Rhynchops  nigra,  is  also 
called  Cutwater  and  Shearwater,  which  see. 

JVuttall.     P.  Cyc. 

SKIM'-MILK,  )  7i.     Milk  from  which  the  cream 

SK(M'MED-MILK,j      has  been  taken. 

SKIM'MING,  ppr.    Taking  from  the  surface,  as  cream 
from  milk. 
2.  Gliding  lightly  along  near  the  surface. 

SKIM'MING-LY,  adv.     By  gliding  along  the  surface. 

SK[,M'MING-TON,  j  n.      A  vulgar  word,    [from    the 

SKIM'I-TRY,  )      Danisli  skiemtcr,  to  jest,]  used 

in  the  phrase  to  ride  skimmington,  or  skimitry,  which 
consisted  in  making  a  man  who  had  been  beaten  by 
his  wife  ride  behind  a  woman  on  a  horse,  with  his 
face  to  the  horse's  tail,  followed  by  a  procession  of 
rough  music,  as  frying-pans,  bulls'-horns,  marrow- 
bones, cleavers,  &x.  Halliwell. 

SKIM'MINGS,  it.  pi.  Matters  skimmed  from  the  sur- 
face of  liquors.  FAwards,  West  Indies. 

SKIN,  7i.  [Sax.  sein;  Sw.  skinn;  Dan.  skind,  a  skin  ; 
G.  schinden,  to  flay  ;  Ir.  scann,  a  membrane  ;  W.  ys- 
gin,  a  robe  made  of  skin,  a  pelisse,  said  to  be  from 
cut,  a  spread  or  covering.  But  in  Welsh  cen  is  skin, 
peel,  or  rind.  This  may  signify,  a  covering,  or  a  peel, 
from  stripping.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  animal  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  the  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  the  cutis,  or  hide.  The  cuticle  is  very  thin  and 
insensible  ;  the  cutis  is  thicker  and  very  sensible. 

Harvey. 

2.  A  hide  ;  a  pelt ;  the  skin  of  an  animal  separated 
from  the  body,  whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned. 

3.  The  body  ;  the  person  ;  in  ludicrous  language. 

V  Estrange. 

4.  The  bark  or  husk  of  a  plant ;  the  exterior  coat 
of  fruits  and  plants. 

SKIN,  v.  t.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  ;  to  flav  ;  to 
peel.  Ellis. 

2.  To  cover  with  skin.  Dryden. 

3.  To  covet  superficially.  Addison. 
SKIN,  v.  i.    To  be  covered  with  skin  ;  as,  a  wound 

skins  over. 
SKIN'-DEEP,  a.     Superficial ;  not  deep  ;  slight. 

Fcltham. 
SKIN'FLINT,  77.     [skin  and  flint.]    A  very  niggardly 

person. 
SK1NK,  7i.  *  [Sax.  scene] 

1.  Drink:  pottage.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 
*2.     [L.  scincus.]     A  small  species  of  lizard,  found 

in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  and  considered  by 
the  ancients  a  sort  of  universal  medicine  ;  also,  the 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  lizards,  or  saurian  rep- 
tiles, to  which  the  officinal  skink  belongs.  They 
have  a  long  body,  entirely  covered  with  rounded  im- 
bricate scales,  and  are  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
FA.  Encyc.     P.  Cue. 

SKINK,  77.  i.     [Sax.  scencan:  G.  and  D.  schenken;  Dan. 
skienkcr ;  Sw.  skdnka  ;  Ice.  skenkia,  to  bestow,  to  make 
a  present.] 
To  serve  drink.     [Obs.] 

SKINK'ER,  7i.      One  that  serves  liquors.      [Obs.] 

Shak. 

SKIN'LESS,  a.  [from  skin.]  Having  a  thin  skin  ;  as, 
skinless  fruit. 

SKIN'NED,  pp.     Stripped  of  the  skin  ;  flayed. 

2.  Covered  with  skin. 
SKIN'NER,  ii.     One  that  skins. 

2.  One  that  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. 
SKIN'NI-NESS,  7i.     The  quality  of  being  skinny. 
SKIN'NING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  the  skin  ;  flaying. 
SKIN'NY,   a.     Consisting  of  skin,  or  of  skin   only; 

wanting  flesh.  Raij.    Addison. 

SKIT,  ».  i.     [Dan.  kipper,  to  leap ;  Ice.  skopa.] 

To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  spring ;  as  a  goat  or  lamb. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  10-day, 

Had  lie  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ?  Pope. 

To  skip  over ;  to  pass  without  notice  ;  to  omit. 

BoCOU. 

SKIP,  v.  t.  To  pass  over  or  by  ;  to  omit ;  to  miss ;  to 
leap  over. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip  these  two 
chapters.  Burnet. 

SKIP,  7i.     A  leap;  a  bound  ;  a  spring.  Sidney. 

2.  fn  music,  a  passage  from  one  sound  to  another, 
bv  mjje  than  a  degree  at  once.  Busby. 

SKIP'-J  \CK.  7i.     An  upstart.  L'Estrange. 

SKIP'-i.'EN-NEL,  71.     A  lackey  ;  a  footboy. 
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SKIP'PER,  7i.  [Dan.  skipper ;  D.  scliipper.  See 
ShipJ 

1.  The  master  of  -  Jinall  trading  or  merchant  ves- 

2.  [from  skip.]     A  dancer.  [sel. 

3.  A  youngling  ;  a  young,  thoughtless  person. 

Shak. 

4.  The  hornfish,  so  called. 

5.  The  cheese  maggot. 

SKIP'PET,  7i.  [See  Ship  and  Skiff.]  A  small  boat. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SKIP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  Leaping  ;  bounding.  Skipping 
notes,  in  music,  are  notes  that  are  not  in  regular 
course,  but  separate. 

SKIP'PING-LY,  adv.    By  leaps. 

SKIP'PING-RoPE,  71.  A  small  rope  used  by  young 
persons  in  skipping,  or  leaping  up  and  down. 

SKIRM'ISH,  (skur'mish,)  71.  [Fr.  escarmouche;  It. 
scara.muccia  ;  Sp.  escaramutaj  Port,  escaramuga;  G. 
seliarmutzel  ■  D.  sclicrmutscling ;  Sw.  skdrmytscl ; 
Dan.  skiermydsel ;  W.  ysgarm,  outcry;  ysgarmu,  to 
shout ;  ysgarmes,  a  shouting,  a  skirmish  ;  from  garm, 
a  shout.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw  or  drive.  In 
some  of  the  languages,  skirmish  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  word  signifying  defense;  but  defense 
is  from  driving,  repelling.] 

1.  A  slight  fight  in  war ;  a  light  combat  by  armies 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  or  between  de- 
tachments and  small  parties. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  contention. 

They  never  meet  but  there's  a  skirmish  of  wit.  Shak. 

SKIRM'ISH,  v.  i.  To  fight  slightly  or  in  small  par- 
ties. 

SKIRM'ISH-ER,  71.     One  that  skirmishes. 

SKIRM'ISH-ING,  (skur'-,)  ppr.  Fighting  slightly  or 
in  detached  parties. 

SKIRM'ISH-ING,  (skur'-,)  71.  The  act  of  fighting  in  a 
loose  or  slight  encounter. 

SKIRR,  7'.  (.  To  scour;  to  ramble  over  in  order  to 
clear.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SEIRR,  v.  i.  To  scour ;  to  scud  ;  to  run  hastily.  [Net 
in  use.}  Shak. 

SKIR'RET,  ?i.  A  plant,  the  Sium  Sisarnm.  a  native 
of  China,  Cochineliina,  Corea,  Japan,  &c.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe,  time  immemorial,  for  the 
sake  of  its  esculent  root,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  parsnep  in  flavor.  It  is  eaten  boiled,  with 
butter,  pepper,  &c.,or  half  boiled,  and  subsequent- 
ly fried.    It  is  a  valuable  culinary  vegetable. 

SKIR'RHUS-  See  Scibbhus.  [The  spelling  Skir- 
rhus  would  be  preferable] 

SKillT,  (skurt,)  71.  Sw.  skiorta.  a  shift  or  close  gar- 
ment; Dan.  stoort,  a  petticoat;  skiorte,  a  shirt,  a 
shift.  These  words  seem  to  be  from  the  root  of 
short,  from  cutting  off  ] 

1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat  or  other  gar- 
ment ;  the  part  below  the  waist ;  as,  the  skirt  of  a 
coat  or  mantle.     1  Sam.  xv. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  dress.  Addison. 

3.  Border;  edge  ;  margin  ;  extreme  part;  as,  the 
skirt  of  a  forest ;  t!ie  skirt  of  a  town.  Dryden. 

4.  A  woman's  garment  like  a  petticoat. 

5.  The  diaphragm  or  midriff  in  animals. 

To  spread  the  skirt  over;  in  Scripture,  to  take  under 

one's  care  and  protection.     Ruth  iii. 
SKIRT,  v.  t.     To  border  ;  to  form  the  border  or  edge  ; 

or  to  run  along  the  edge  ;  as,  a  plain  skirted  by  rows 

of  trees  ;  a  circuit  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Addison. 
SKIRT,  77.  i.    To  be  on  the  border ;  to  live  near  the 

extremity. 

Savages  — who  skirt  along  our  western  frontiers.   S.  S.  Smith. 
SKIRT'ING,  j    71.       The     narrow,    vertical 

SKIRT'lNG-BoARD,  j        board,   placed    round    the 

margin  of  a  floor.  Qwilt. 

SKIRT'ED,  pp.     Bordered. 

SKIRT'ING,  ppr.     Bordering  ;  forming  a  border. 
SKIT,  71.     A  Wanton  girl ;  a  reflection  ;  a  jeer  or  gibe  ; 

a  whim.     [Obs.] 
SKIT,  7).  t.      [Sax.  scitan;    primarily  to  throw,   to 

shoot.] 

To  cast  reflections.     [Local.]  Grose. 

SKIT'TISH,  a.     [Q,u.  Fr.  ecouteux.     See  Scud.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frightened  ;  shunning  familiarity; 
timorous  ;  as,  a  restiff,  skittish  jade.     L'Estrange. 

2.  Wanton  ;  volatile  ;  hasty.  Shak. 

3.  Changeable  ;  fickle  ;  as,  skittish  fortune.     Shak. 
SKIT'TISH-LY,    adv.     Shyly  ;  wantonlv ;    change- 

ablv. 

SKlT'TISH-NESS,  71.     Shyness;  aptness  to  fear  ap- 
proach ;  timidity. 
2.  Fickleness  ;  wantonness. 

SKIT'TLES,  (skit'tlz,)  n.     Ninepins.  Warton. 

SKI'VERS,  n.  pi.  [G.  schiefern,  to  shiver,  to  scale; 
D.  schyf,  a  slice  ;  Dan.  skive,  a  slice,  skifer,  skiver,  a 
slate.] 

Sheepskins  split  or  divided  for  the  purpose  of  book- 
binding. 

SKOL'E-ZITE,  )  71.  [Scolecite  is, ety mologically , the 

SCOL'E-C'TTE,  j  proper  spelling.]  One  division  of 
the  old  specie3  Mesotype,  occurring  in  radiated  crys- 
tallizations of  a  white  color  or  transparent,  and  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  13^  per 
cent,  of  water.     When  a  small  portion  of  it  is  placed 
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in  the  exterior  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  twists  like  a 

worm,  [o-KtoXn^,]  becomes  opaque,  and  is  converted 

into  a  blebbv,  colorless  glass.  Dana.     Phillips. 

SKONCE.     See  Sconce. 

SKOR'O-DITE,  I  71.     [Gr.    omonSop,  garlic  ;    from  its 
SeOR'O-DlTE,  j      smell  under  the  blowpipe.     Scor- 

odite  is,  etymologically,  the  proper  spelling.] 
A  native  compound  of  arsenic  acid   and  oxyd  of 

iron,  having  a  leek-green  or  brownish  color.     Dana. 
SKOR'ZITE,  71.     [from'  Stem.]    A  variety  of  epidote. 

[See  Scorza.] 
SKREEN.     See  Screen. 
SKRINGE,  properly  Scringe  ;  a  vulgar  corruption  of 

Cringe. 
SKtjE.    See  Skew. 

SKUG,  7).  t.     To  hide.     [Local.]  Halliwell. 

SKULK,  77.  i.     [Dan.  skiuler;   Sw.  skyla  ;   D.  schuilen, 

to  hide,  shelter,  sculk  ;  the  Eng.  shelter.] 
To  lurk  ;  to  withdraw  into  a  corner,  or  intoa  close 

place  for  concealment. 


No  news  of  Phyl !   the  bridegroom  came, 
And  thought  his  bride  had  skulked  for  shame. 
And  skulk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art. 


Swift. 
Prior. 


SKULK,         )  71.    A  person   who  skulks  ;   one  who 
SKULK'ER,  ]      avoids  duty.  Totten. 

SXULK'£D,  (skulkt,)pp.    Lurked;  concealed. 
SKULK'ING,  77777-.  or  a.    Lurking;  withdrawing  into 

a  close  place  for  concealment. 
SKULK'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  skulking  manner. 
SKULL,  71.     [Sw.  slcalle,  skull ;    skal,  a  shell ;    Dan 

skal,   a  shell,   the   skull,  and   skoll,   the   skull ;    D. 

seheel ;    G.  hirnsehale,   brain-shell ;    Sp.  cholla.     See 

Shell.] 

1.  The  bone  that  forms  the  exterior  of  the  head, 
and  incloses  the  brain.  It  is  composed  of  several 
parts  united  at  the  sutures. 

2.  A  person. 

Skulls  that  can  not  teach  and  will  not  learn.  Cowper. 

3.  Skull,  for  shoal  or  school,  of  fish.     [JVot  used.] 
SKULL'-CAP,  71.     A  head-piece, 

2.  A  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Scutellaria,  the 
calyx  of  whose  flower,  when  inverted,  appears  like 
a  helmet  with  the  vizor  raised.  Loudon. 

SKUNK,  ii.*  A  digitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal,  the 
Mephitis  Americana,  found  over  a  very  wide  extent 
of  country,  both  in  North  and  South  America.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  weasel  on  the  one  band,  and  to 
the  otter  on  the  other.  This  animal  has  two  glands 
near  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  secrete  an  extremely  fetid  liquor,  and  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  emitting  at  pleasure  as 
a  means  of  defense.  This  liquor  possesses  valuable 
medicinal  powers,  but  its  extreme  offensiveness  in- 
terferes with  its  use. 

SKUNK'-CAE'BAGE,  I  71.      A  herbaceous  plant,  the 

SKUNK'-WEED,  \      Ictodes  fffitidus   or  Pothos 

fcetida,  so  named  from  its  smell.    It  has  large  leaves, 
and  grows  in  low,  wet  grounds  in  America. 

Bigelow.     Dewey. 

SKUR'RY,  71.     Haste  ;  impetuosity.  Brockett. 

SKOTE,  71.     A  boat.     [See  Scow.] 

SK¥,  11.  [Sw.  sky,  Dan.  skye,  a  cloud ;  Dan.  sky- 
himmcl,  the  vault  of  heaven.] 

1.  The  aerial  region  which  surrounds  the  earth  ; 
the  apparent  arch  or  vault  of  heaven,  which  in  a  clear 
day  is  of  a  blue  color.  Milton. 

2.  The  heavens.  Dryden. 

3.  The  weather;  the  climate.  John-son. 

4.  A  cloud;  a  shadow.     [Ofc.]  Oower. 
SK¥'-BLOE,  a.     Of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky. 
SKY'-BORN,  a.     Born  or  produced  in  the  sky. 

Collins. 
SKY'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.    Built  in  the  sky. 

Wordsworth. 
SKY'-COL-OR,  (-kul-ltir,)  71,     The  color  of  the  sky; 

a  particular  species  of  blue  color;  azure.       Boyle. 
SKY'-€OL-OR-ED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.    Like   the  sky  in 

color:  blue;  azure.  Addison. 

SKy'-DY-£D,  (-dide,)  a.    Colored  like  the  sky. 

Pope. 
SKY'ED,  (sklde,)  a.    Surrounded  by  sky.     [Poetic.] 

Thomson. 
SKy'EY,  o.     Like  the  sky ;  ethereal. 
SKY'-HIGH,  adv.     High  as  the  sky  ;  very  high. 
SKY'ISH,  a.    Like  the  sky,  or  approaching  the  sky. 

The  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  [A  bad  word.]  Shak. 

SKY'-LSRK,  71.    A  species  of  lark  that  mounts  and 

sings  as  it  flies,  the  Alauda  arvensis.     It  is  common 

in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

Spectator.    Jardine. 
SKY'-LSRK-ING,  7i.     Among  seamen,  running  about 

the  rigging  of  a  vessel  in  sport ;  frolicking.     Totten. 
SKY'-LIGIIT,  (-lite.)  ii.     A  window  placed  in  the  roof 

of  a  building,  or  ceiling  of  a  room,  for  the  admission 

of  light.  Pope. 

SKY'-POINT-ING,  a.    Pointing  to  the  sky. 
SKY'ROCK  ET,ji.    A  rocket  that  ascends  high  and 

burns  as  it  flies  ;  a  soecies  of  fireworks.     Addison. 
SKY'-ROOF-ED,  (-rdoft,)   a.    Having  the  sky  for  a 

roof.  Wordsworth. 

SKY'SaIL,  71.    The  sail  set  next  above  the  royal. 

Totten. 
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SK?'-S€RAP-ER,  n.    A  sky-sail  of  a  triangular  form. 

Tottcn. 
SKY'WARD,  a.    Toward  the  sky. 
SLAB,  a.     Thick  ;  viscous.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

SLAB,  n.     [W.  llab,  yslab,  a  thin  strip.] 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  marble  or  other  stone,  having 
right  angles  and  plane  surfaces.  Owilt. 

2.  An  outside  piece  taken  from  a  log  or  timber  in 
sawilig  it  into  boards,  planks,  &c. 

3.  A  puddle.     [See  Slop.]  Evelyn. 
Slabs  of  tin  ;  the  lesser  masses  which  the  workers 

cast  the  metal  into.    These  are  run  into  molds  of 
stone. 
SLAB'BER,  v.   i.      [D.   slabben;   G.   sehlabben,  schla- 
beru.] 

To  let  the  saliva  or  otherliquid  fall  from  the  mouth 
carelessly  ;  to  drivel.     It  is  also  written  Slaver  and 
Slobber,  and  often  pronounced  slob'bcr. 
SLAB'BKR,  v.  t.     To  sup  up  hastily,  as  liquid  food. 

Barret. 

2.  To  wet  and  foul  by  liquids  suffered  to  fall  care- 
lessly from  the  mouth. 

3.  To  shed  ;  to  spill. 
SLAB'BER-ER,  n.    One  that  slabbers ;  an  idiot 
SLAB'BER-ING,  ppr.     Driveling. 
SLAB'BI-NESS,  n.      The  state  of  being   thick    or 

slabby. 
SLAB'BY,  a.     Thick  ;  viscous.     [Not  much  used.] 

Wiseman. 
2.  Wet.     [See  Sloppy.] 
SLAB'-LINE,  ?i.    A  line  or  small  rope  by  which  sea- 
men haul  up  the  foot  of  the  main-sail  or  fore-sail. 

Tottcn. 
SLACK,  a.     [Sax.  slice  ;  Sw.  slalc ;  W.  llac,  yslac.     See 
the  verb.] 

1.  Not  tense ;  not  hard  drawn  ;  not  firmly  ex- 
tended ;  as,  a  slack  rope  ;  slack  rigging. 

2.  Weak;  remiss;  not  holding  fast;  as,  a  slack 
hand. 

3.  Remiss;  backward;  not  using  due  diligence; 
not  earnest  or  eager;  as,  slack  in  duty  or  service ; 
slack  in  business. 

4.  Not  violent ;  not  rapid  ;  slow  ;  as,  a  slack  pace. 

Dryden. 
Slack  in  stays;  in  seamcri's  language,  slow  in  going 
about,  as  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLACK'-WA'TER,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  the 
time  when  the  tide  runs  slowly,  or  the  water  is  at 
rost ;  or  the  interval  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.  Mar.  Diet. 

SLACK,  adv.  Partially  ;  insufficiently  ;  not  in- 
tensely ;  as,  slack  dried  hops  ;  bread  slack  baked. 

Mortimer. 

SLACK,  n.  The  part  of  a  rope  that  hangs  loose,  hav- 
ing no  strain  upon  it.  Totten. 

SLACK,  )  v.  i.      [Sax.  slacian;   D.  slauken;   Sw. 

SLACK'EN,  \  slakna ;  W.  yslacau  and  yslaciaw,  to 
slacken,  to  loosen,  from  llac,  Hag,  slack,  loose,  lax, 
sluggish.] 

1.  To  become  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  de- 
crease in  tension  ;  as,  a  wet  cord  slackens  in  dry 
weather. 

2.  To  be  remiss  or  backward  ;  to  neglect.  Deut. 
xxiii. 

3.  To  lose  cohesion  or  the  quality  of  adhesion  ; 
as,  lime  slacks  and  crumbles  into  powder.    Moxon. 

4.  To  abate  ;  to  become  less  violent. 

Whence  these  ragiag  fires 
Will  slacken,  ir  liis  breath  stir  not  their  flames.  Milton. 

5.  To  lose  rapidity;  to  become  more  slow;  as, 
a  current  of  water  slackens  ;  the  tide  slackens. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  To  languish  ;  to  fail  ;  to  flag.  Mnsworth. 
SLACK,          )  v.  t.     To  lessen  tension  ;  to  make  less 
SLACK'EN,  (      tense  or  tight ;  as,  to  slacken  a  rope  or 

a  bandage. 

2.  To  relax ;  to  remit ;  as,  to  slacken  exertion  or 
labor. 

3.  To  mitigate;  to  diminish  in  severity;  as,  to 
slacken  pain. 

4.  To  become  more  slow;  to  lessen  rapidity  ; 'as, 
to  slacken  one's  pace. 

5.  To  abate  ;  to  lower ;  as,  to  slacken  the  heat  of  a 
fire. 

6.  To  relieve  ;  to  unbend  ;  to  remit;  as,  to  slacken 
cares.  Dcnham. 

7.  To  withhold  ;  to  use  less  liberally.  Shak. 

8.  To  deprive  of  cohesion  ;  as,  to  slack  lime. 

Mortimer. 

9.  To  repress  ;  to  check. 

I  should  be  grieved,  youiiir  prince,  to  think  my  presence 
Unb-nt  your  thoughts  aud  slackened  'em  to  arms.     Addison. 

10.  To  neglect. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage.  Dryden. 

11.  To  repress,  or  make  less  quick  or  active. 

Addison. 
SLACK,  n.    Small  coal ;  coal  broken  into  small  pieces. 

[En,.] 
SLACK,  n.     A  valley,  or  small,  shallow  dell.    [Local.] 

Grose. 
SLACK'ED,  (siakt,)  pp.  or  a.     Relaxed;  deprived  of 
cohesion  ;  as,  slacked  lime.      [Slaked  is  more  cor- 
rect.] 


SLACK'EN,  n.  Among  miners,  a  spongy,  semi-vitri- 
fied substance  which  they  mix  with  the  ores  of 
metals  to  prevent  their  fusion.     [Seo  Slakin.] 

Encyc. 

SLACK' EN- ED,  pp.  or  a.    Relaxed  or  remitted. 

SLACK'EN-ING,  ppr.     Relaxing  or  remitting. 

SLACK'ING,  ppr  Relaxing;  depriving  of  cohesion; 
as,  slacking  lime.     [Slaking  is  more  correct.] 

SLACK'LY,  adv.     Not  tightly;  loosely 
2.  Negligently;  remissly. 

SLACK'NESS,  n.  Looseness  ;  the  state  opposite  to 
tension  ;  not  tightness  or  rigidness  ;  as,  the  slackness 
of  a  cord  or  rope. 

2.  Remissness  ;  negligence  ;  inattention  ;  as,  the 
slackness  of  men  in  business  or  duty  ;  slackness  in  the 
performance  of  engagements.  Hooker. 

3.  Slowness;  tardiness;  want  of  tendency;  as, 
the  slackness  of  flesh  to  heal.  Sharp. 

4.  Weakness  ;  want  of  intenseness.    Brcrewood. 
SLaDE,  7t.     [Stix.  slad.] 

A  little  dell  or  valley;  also,  a  flat  piece  of  low, 
moist  ground.     [Local.]  Drayton. 

SLAG,  7i.     [Dan.  slagg ;  G.  schlacke.] 

1.  The  dross  or  recrement  of  a  metal ;  also,  vitri- 
fied cinders.  Boyle.     Kirwan. 

2.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano.  Dana. 
SLAG'GY,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  resembling  slag. 
SLAIE,  (sla,)  n.     [Sax.  situ.] 

A  weaver's  reed. 
SLAIN,  pp.  of  Slay  ;  so  written  for  Slayen.    Killed. 
SLAKE,  77.  t.     [Sw.  slacka,  Ice.  slaicka,  to  quench.     It 
seems  to  be  allied  to  lay.] 

To  quench  ;  to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  slake  thirst. 

And  slake  the  heavenly  fire.  Spenser. 

SLAKE,  v.  t.  To  mix  with  water  so  that  a  true 
chemical  combination  shall  take  place  ;  as,  to  slake 
lime. 

SLAKE,  v.  i.    To  go  out ;  to  become  extinct. 

Brown. 
2.  To  grow  less  tense.     [A  mistake  for  Slack.] 

SLAK'ED,  (slikt,)  pp.  or  a.  Quenched;  mixed  with 
water  so  that  a  combination  takes  place. 

SLAK'IN,  7i.  Among  smelters,  a  spongy,  semi-vitri- 
fied substance,  which  they  mix  with  metallic  ores, 
to  prevent  their  fusion.  It  is  the  scoria  or  scum 
from  a  former  fusion  of  metals.  Hcbert. 

SLaK'ING,  ppr.     Extinguishing,  as  thirst. 

2.  Mixing  with  water  so  as  to  produce  combina- 
tion, as  with  lime. 

SLAM,  7!.  t.  [Ice.  lema,  to  strike,  Old  Eng.  lam;  Sax. 
hlcmman,  to  sound.] 

1.  To  strike  with  force  and  noise ;  to  shut  with 
violence ;  as,  to  slam  a  door. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  cuff.     [Local.]  Grose. 

3.  To  strike  down  ;  to  slaughter.     [Local.] 

4.  To  win  all  the  tricks  in  a  hand  ;  as  we  say,  to 
take  all  at  a  stroke  or  dash. 

SLAM,  77.  A  violent  driving  and  dashing  against ;  a 
violent  shutting  of  a  door. 

2.  Defeat  at  cards,  or  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks. 

3.  The  refuse  of  alum-works  ;  used  in  Yorkshire  as 
a  manure,  with  sea-weed  and  lime.     [Local.] 

Hebert. 
SLAM'KIN,  )  rr.       7.7  r 

SLAM'MER-KIN,  )  "■     fG-  s<^<"^-] 

A  slut ;  a  slatternly  woman.     [Not  used,  or  local.] 
SLAM'MING,  ppr.      Striking  or  shutting   with    vio- 
lence. 
SLAN'DER,   77.       [Norm,    esclaunder;   Fr.    esclandre ; 
Russ.  Idenit,  klianu,  to  slander;  Sw.  klandra,  to  ac- 
cuse or  blame.] 

1.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered,  and 
tending  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another,  by  les- 
sening him  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by 
exposing  him  to  impeachment  and  punishment,  or 
by  impairing  his  means  of  living  ;  defamation. 

Blackstone. 
Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  Heruey. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  disreputation  ;  ill  name. 

Shak. 

SLAN'DER,  v.  1. 1  To  defame  ;  to  injure  by  mali- 
ciously uttering  a  false  report  respecting  one  ;  to  tar- 
nish or  impair  the  reputation  of  one  by  false  tales 
maliciously  told  or  propagated. 

SLAN'DER-ED,  pp.  Defamed  ;  injured  in  good  name 
by  false  and  malicious  reports. 

SLAN'DER-ER,  77.  A  defamer  ;  one  who  injures  an- 
other by  maliciously  reporting  something  to  his  preju- 
dice. 

SLAN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Defaming. 

SLAN'DER-OUS,  a.  That  utters  defamatory  words 
or  tales  ;  as,  a  slanderous  tongue.  Pope. 

2.  Containing  slander  or  defamation  ;  calumnious; 
as,  slanderous  words,  speeches,  or  reports,  false  and 
maliciously  uttered. 

3.  Scandalous  ;  reproachful. 
SLAN'DER-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  slander  ;  calumni- 

ouslv  ;   with  false  and  malicious  reproach. 
SLAN'DER-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 

being  slanderous  or  defamatory. 
SLANG,  old  prct.  of  Slink.     [We  now  use  Slung.] 
SLANG, 77.    Low,  vulgar,  unmeaning  language.  [Low.] 


SLANG'-WHANG-ER,  n.  A  noisy  demagogue,  a 
turbulent  partisan.  frying. 

[A  cant  word,  of  recent  origin  in  America,  used 
colloquially  or  in  works  of  humor.] 

SLANK,  7t.     A  plant,  an  Alga.  Jiinsworlh. 

SLANT,  a.  [Sw.  slintu,  slant,  to  slip  ;  perhaps  allied 
to  VV.  ysglent,  a  slide,  and  if  Ln  are  the  radical  let- 
ters, this  coincides  with  Iran,  incline.] 

Sloping;  oblique;  inclined  from  a  direct  line, 
whether  horizontal  or  perpendicular;  as,  the  slant 
lightning.  Milton. 

SLANT,  v.  t.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  ;  to  give  an 
oblique  or  sloping  direction  to.  Fuller. 

SLANT,  1  n.     An   oblique  reflection  or  gibe  ;    a 

SLANT'ING,  \      sarcastic  remark.     [/7t  vulgar  use.] 
2.  Slant;  a  copper  coin  of  Sweden,  of  which  19G 
pass  for  one  rix-dollar. 

Slant  of  wind;  among  seamen,  a  transitory  breeze 
of  wind,  or  the  period  of  its  duration. 

SLANT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  or  having  an  oblique 
direction;  inclining  from  a  right  line;  slant;  as,  a 
slanting  ray  of  light;  a  slanting  direction. 

SLANT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  slope  or  inclination  ; 
also,  with  an  oblique  hint  or  remark. 

SLANT'LY.        /  adv.     Obliquely  ;   in  an  inclined  di- 

SLANT'VVlSE,  (      rection.  Tusser. 

SLAP,  7t.  [G.  sehlappe,  a  slap;  schlappen,  to  lap;  W. 
yslapiaw,  to  slap,  from  yslab, that  is  lengthened,  from 
llab,  a  stroke  or  ship  ;  llabiam,  to  slap,  t6  strap.  The 
D.  has  flap  and  klap ;  It.  scliiajb,  for  s chlaffo ;  L.  alapa 
and  schloppus;  Ch.  and  Syr.  t|V^.  Class  Lb,  No. 
36.] 

A  blow  given  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  some- 
thing broad. 

SLAP,  v.  t.  To  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or  with 
something  broad. 

SLAP,  adv.     With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Jirbutltnot. 

SLAP'DASH,  adv.  [slap  and  dash.]  All  at  once. 
[Low.] 

SLAPE,  a.     Slippery ;  smooth.     [Local.]  Grose. 

SLAP'JACK,  77.    A  sort  of  pancake. 

SLAP'PER,    )         ,,        .  r„,        , 

SLAP'PING,  \  *  y   arg  "     L™',?'"--] 

SLASH,  v.  t.  [Ice.  slasa,  to  strike,  to  lash;  W.  ll&th, 
On.] 

1.  To  cut  by  striking  violently  and  at  random  ;  to 
cut  in  long  cuts. 

2.  To  lash: 

SLASH,  v.  i.  To  strike  violently  and  at  random  with 
a  sword,  hanger,  or  other  edged  instrument;  to  lay 
about  one  with  blows. 


Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 


Spenser. 


SLASH,  7i.    A  long  cut ;  a  cut  made  at  random. 

Clarendon. 
2.  A  large  slit  in  the  thighs  and  arms  of  the  old 

costumes,  made  to  show  a  brilliant  color  through  the 

openings. 
SLASH'ED,  (slasht,)  pp.     Cut  at  random  ;  cut  in  long 

strips  or  slits. 
SLASH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Striking  violently,  and  cutting 

at  random. 
SLAT,  7t.     A  narrow  piece  of  board  or  timber  used  fo 

fasten  together  larger  pieces  ;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart 

or  a  chair. 
SLATCH,  77.     In   seamen's  language,   the   period  of  a 

transitory  breeze.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  An  interval  of  fair  weather.  Bailey. 

3.  Slack.     [See  Slack.] 

SLaTE,  ii.  [Fr.  eclater,  to  split,  Sw.  slita  ;  Ir.  sglata, 
a  tile.    Class  Ld.] 

1.  An  argillaceous  stone  which  readily  splits  into 
plates:  argillite ;  argillaceous  schist.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  other  rocks  or  stones  having  a  simi- 
lar structure. 

2.  A  piece  of  smooth,  argillaceous  stone,  used  for 
covering  buildings. 

3.  A  piece  of  smooth  stone,  of  the  above  species, 
used  for  writing  on. 

SLATE,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  slate  or  plates  of  stone  ; 
as,  to  slate  a  roof.     [It  does  not  signify  to  tile.] 

SLATE,  )  v.  t.    To  set  a  dog  loose  at  any  thing.     [Lo- 

SLETE,  i      cat]  Ray. 

SLATE'-AX,  7i.  A  mattock  with  an  ax-end  ;  used  in 
slating.  Encyc. 

SLAT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  slate. 

SLAT'ER,  7i.  One  that  lays  slates,  or  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  slate  buildings. 

SLAT'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  covering  with  slates. 
2.  The  cover  thus  put  on. 

SLAT'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  slates. 

SLAT'TER,  v.  i.  [G.  schlottcrn,  to  hang  loosely  ; 
schlotterig,  negligent.     See  Slut.] 

1.  To  he  careless  of  dress,  and  dirty.  Ray. 

2.  To  be  careless,  negligent,  or  awkward  ;  to  spill 
carelessly. 

SLAT'TERN,  n.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  her 
dress,  or  who  suffers  her  clothes  and  furniture  to  be 
in  disorder  ;  one  who  is  not  neat  and  nice. 

SLAT'TERN,  v.  t.  To  slattern  a-.cay  ;  to  I  onetime 
carelessly  or  wastefully  ;  to  waste.  [Rare.]  Chesterfield 

SLAT'TER N-LI-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  slatternly. 


L     
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SLAT'TERN-LY,  adv.     Negligently  ;  awkwardly. 

Chesterfield. 

SLaT'Y,  a.  [from  slate.]  Resembling  slate  ;  having 
the  nature  or  properties  of  slate  ;  composed  of  thin, 
parallel  plates,  capable  of  being  separated  by  split- 
ting ;  as,  a  slaty  color  or  texture. 

SLA  UGH'TER,  (slaw'ter,)  n.  [Sax.  stage  ;  D.  slagting ; 
G.  schlachten,  to  kill ;  Ir.  slaighe ;  slaighim,  to  slay. 
See  Slay.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  killing.  Applied  to  men, 
slaughter  usually  denotes  great  destruction  of  life 
by  violent  means  ;  as,  the  slaughter  of  men  in  battle. 

2.  Applied  to  beasts,  butchery  ;  a  killing  of  oxen  or 
other  beasts  for  market. 

SLAUGH'TER,  (slaw'ter,)  v.  t.     To  kill ;  to  slay  ;  to 
make  great  destruction  of  life  ;  as,  to  slaughter  men 
in  battle. 
2.  To  butcher ;  to  kill  for  the  market ;  as  beasts. 

SLAUGH'TER-ED,  (slaw'terd,)  pp.  or  a.  Slain; 
butchered. 

SLAUGH'TER-ER,  n.  A  person  employed  in  slaugh- 
tering. 

SLAUGH'TER-HOUSE,  (slaw'ter-house,)  n.  A  house 
where  beasts  are  butchered  for  the  market. 

SLAUGH'TER-ING,  (slaw'ter-ing,)  ppr.  Killing; 
destroying  human  life  ;  butchering. 

SLAUGHTER-MAN,  (slaw'ter-man,)  n.  One  em- 
ployed in  killing.  Shak. 

SLAUGH'TER-OUS,  (slaw'ter-us,)  a.  Destructive  ; 
murderous.  Shah. 

SLAUGH'TER-OUS-LY,  (slaw-',) ado.  Destructively; 
murderously. 

SLAVE,  7i. t  [D.  slaaf;  G.  sclave;  Dan.  slave,  sclave; 
Sw.  slaf;  Fr.  esclave ;  Arm.  sclaff;  It.  schiaoo  ;  Sp. 
esclavo  ;  Port,  cscravo  ;  Ir.  selabhadh.  This  word  is 
commonly  deduced  from  Sclavi,  Sclaronians,  the  name 
of  a  people  who  were  made  slaves  by  the  Venetians. 
But  this  is  not  certain.] 

1.  A  person  who  is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of 
another;  one  who  has  no  freedom  of  action,  but 
whose  person  and  services  are  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  another.  In  the  early  state  of  the  world, 
and  to  this  day,  among  some  barbarous  nations,  pris- 
oners of  war  are  considered  and  treated  as  slaves. 
The  slaves  of  modern  times  are  more  generally  pur- 
chased, like  horses  and  oxen. 

2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance  ;  or 
one  who  surrenders  himself  to  any  power  whatev- 
er ;  as,  a..slavc  to  passion,  to  lust,  to  ambition. 

Waller. 

3.  A  mean  person  ;  one  in  the  lowest  state  of  life. 

4.  A  drudge  ;  one  who  labors  like  a  slave. 
SLaVE,  v.  i.     To  drudge  ;  to  toil ;  to  labor  as  a  slave. 
SLaVE'RORN,  a.     Born  in  slavery. 
SLAVE'HOLD-ER,  71.     One  who  holds  slaves. 
SLaVE'FIoLD-ING,  a.     Holding  persons  in  slavery. 
SLa  VE'LIKE,  a.     Like  or  becoming  a  slave. 

SLa  VEU,  n.     A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

SLAVER,  7!.  [The  same  as  Slabber.]  Saliva  drivel- 
ing from  the  mouth.  Pope. 

SLAVER,  v.  i.    To  suffer  the  spittle  to  issue  from  the 
mouth. 
2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva.  Shak. 

SLAVER,  v.  t.  To  smear  with  saliva  issuing  from 
l)ie  mouth  ;  to  defile  with  drivel. 

ST;AVER-£D,  pp.    Defiled  with  drivel. 

SLAVER-ER,  n.     A  driveler  ;  an  idiot. 

SLAV'EIt-ING,  ppr.     Letting  fall  saiiva. 

SLaVER-Y,  71.  [See  Slave.]  Bondage  ;  the  state 
of  entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

Slavery  is  the  obligation  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the 
servant.  Paleij. 

Slavery  may  proceed  from  crimes,  from  captivity, 
or  from  debt.  Slavery  is  also  voluntary  or  involunta- 
ry ;  voluntary,  when  a  person  sells  or  yields  his  own 
person  to  the  absolute  command  of  another  ;  invol- 
untary, when  he  is  placed  under  the  absolute  power 
of  another  without  his  own  consent.  Slavery  no 
longer  exists  in  Great  Britain,  nor  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 
2.  The  offices  of  a  slave  ;  drudgery. 

SLaVE'-TRaDE,  h.  [slave  and  trade.]  The  bar- 
barous and  wicked  business  of  purchasing  men  and 
women,  transporting  them  to  a  distant  country,  and 
selling  them  for  slaves. 

SLAVISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  slaves  ;  servile;  mean; 
base  ;  such  as  becomes  a  slave  ;  as,  a  slavish  de- 
pendence on  the  great. 

2.  Servile  ;  laborious  ;  consisting  in  drudgery  ;  as, 
a  slavish  life. 

SLAV'ISH-LY,  adv.     Servilely;  meanly;  basely. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  a  slave  or  drudge. 

SLAVISH-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
slavish  ;  servility  ;  meanness. 

SLA-VON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Slavons,  or  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Russia. 

SLA-VON'I€,  71.    The  Slavonic  language. 

SLAW,  n.     I.D.  staa.] 

Cole-slaw  is  sliced  cabbage,  with  or  without  vin- 
egar. 

SLAY,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Slew;  pp.  Slain.  [Sax.  slogan, 
slagan :  Goth,  slahan ;  G.  schlagcn  ;   D.  slaaen  ;  Sw. 
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sla ;  Dan.  sluaer,  to  strike,  to  kill.  The  proper  sense 
is,  to  strike,  and  as  beating  was  an  early  mode  of 
killing,  this  word,  like  smite,  came  to  signify  to  kill. 
It  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  lay ;  as  we  say, 
to  lay  on.] 

1.  To  kill ;  to  put  to  death  by  a  weapon  or  by  vi- 
olence. We  say,  he  slew  a  man  with  a  sword,  with  a 
stone,  or  with  a  club,  or  with  other  arms  ;  but  we  never 
say,  the  sheriff  slays  a  malefactor  with  a  halter,  or  a 
man  is  slain  on  the  gallows  or  by  poison.  Sothatsta/ 
retains  something  of  its  primitive  sense  of  striking  or 
beating.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  killing  in  battle, 
but  is  properly  applied  also  to  the  killing  of  an  indi- 

2.  To  destroy.  [vidual  man  or  beast. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  — Job  xiii.  15. 

SLAY'ER,  71.  One  that  slays;  a  killer ;  a  murderer; 
an  assassin  ;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

SLAVING,  ppr.     Killing;  destroying  life. 

SLEAVE,  71.     [Ice.  slcfa.] 

The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of  silk  or  thread  ; 
silk  or  thread  untwisted.  Drayton, 

SLeAVE,  v.  t.  To  separate  threads  ;  or  to  divide  a 
collection  of  threads;  to  sley ;  used  by  rceavers. 

SLkAVjED,  a.     Raw  ;  not  spun  or  wrought. 

SLEAV'ING,  ppr.  Separating  threads.      [Holinshed. 

SLE  AZ'I-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  sleazy 

SLEAZ'Y,  )   a.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  loose;  Sax 

SLEEZ'Y,  $       hjsan,  alysan,  to  loose.] 

Thin;  flimsy;  wanting  firmness  of  texture  or 
substance  ;  as,  slceiy  silk  or  muslin. 

SLED,  71.  [D.  sleede;  G.  schlitten;  Sw.  sldde;  Dan. 
slade ;  W.  yslcd ;  probably  from  sliding  or  draw- 
ing.] 

A  carriage  or  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  much 
used  in  America  for  conveying  heavy  weights  in 
winter,  as  timber,  wood,  stone,  and  the  like. 

Hulliwell.     North  of  England. 

SLED,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  transport  on  a  sled  ;  as,  to 
sled  wood  or  timber. 

SLED'DED,  pp.    Conveyed  on  a  sled. 

2.  Mounted  on  a  sled.  Shak. 

SLED'DING,  ppr.     Conveying  on  a  sled. 

SLED'DING,  71.  The  act  of  transporting  on  a  sled. 
2.  The  means  of  conveying  on  sleds ;  snow  suffi- 
cient for  the  running  of  sleds.  Thus  we  say  in 
America,  when  there  is  snow  sufficient  to  run  a 
sled,  it  is  good  sledding  ;  the  sledding  is  good. 
Sometimes,  in  New  England,  there  is  little  or  no 
good  sledding  during  the  winter. 

SLEDGE,  (slej,)  71.  *  [Sax.  sleegc, siege;  D.  sley;  Dan. 
slcgge  ;  Sw.  sldgga ;  from  the  root  at  slay,  to  strike.] 
].  A  large,  heavy  hammer;  used  chiefly  by  iron- 
smiths,  called  also  a  Sledoe  Hammer. 
*  2.  In  England  a  sled ;  a  vehicle  moved  on  run- 
ners or  on  low  v»hiw»i9.  In  this  sense,  the  word  is 
not  used  in  America  ,  but  tbe  same  word  is  used  in 
a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  written  Sleigh. 

SLEEK,  a.  [D.  lekken,  to  leak,  to  smooth,  or  sleek  ; 
gelelit,  made  smooth  ;  G.  schlieht;  allied  to  lick,  or  G. 
gleich,  even,  equal,  like.     See  Like.] 

1.  Smooth ;  having  an  even,  smooth  surface ; 
whence,  glossy  ;  as,  sleek  hair. 

So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  or  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek.    Milton. 
SLEEK,    71.    That   which    makes  smooth ;   varnish. 

[Little  used.] 
SLEEK,  v.  t.    To  make  even  and  smooth  ;  as,  to  sleek 
the  hair.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  render  smooth,  soft,  and  glossy. 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks.  Shak. 

SLEEK,  adv.  With  ease  and  dexterity  ;  with  exact- 
ness.    [Vulgar.] 

SLEEK'LY,  adv.     Smoothly;  nicely. 

SLEEK'NESS,  71.     Smoothness  of  surface.  Feltham. 

SLEEK'-SToNE,7t.     A  smoothing  stone.  Pcacham. 

SLEEK'Y,  a.  Of  a  sleek  or  smooth  appearance. 
[Not  in  use.]  Thomson. 

SLEEP,  v.  1.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Slept.  [Sax.  slepan, 
slaspan;  Goth,  slepan;  G.  schlafen;  D.  slaapen.  This 
word  seems  to  be  allied  to  words  which  signify  to 
rest  or  to  relax  ;  G.schlajf.] 

1.  To  take  rest  by  a  suspension  of  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  mind.  The 
proper  time  to  steep  is  during  the  darkness  of  night. 

2.  To  rest;  to  be  unemployed  ;  to  be  inactive  or 
motionless  ;  as,  the  sword  sleeps  in  its  sheath. 

3.  To  res*  ,  to  lie  or  be  still  ;  not  to  be  noticed  or 
agitated       The  question  slcqis  for  the  present. 

4.  To  live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness.  Altcrbury. 

5.  To  be  dead  ;  to  rest  in  the  grave  for  a  time. 
1  Thcss.  iv. 

6.  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or  unconcerned  ; 
not  to  be  vigilant.  Shak. 

SLEEP,  71.  A  natural  and  healthy,  but  temporary  and 
periodical  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  Sleep  may  be  complete  or  in- 
complete. 
That  state  of  an  animal  in  which  the  voluntary 
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exertion  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  powers  is  sus- 
pended, and  he  rests  unconscious  of  what  passes 
around  him,  and  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  im- 
pressions of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally 
attended  with  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  the 
involuntary  motions,  as  respiration  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  continued.  The  mind  is  often 
very  active  in  imperfect  sleep,  but  its  powers  not 
being  under  the  control  of  reason,  its  exercises  are 
very  irregular.  Sleep  is  the  natural  rest  or  repose 
intended  by  tbe  Creator  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  mind,  when  exhausted  or  fatigued. 

Sleep  of  plants;  a  state  of  plants,  usually  at  night, 
when  their  leaflets  approach  each  other,  and  conceal 
the  flowers,  as  if  in  repose.  Linnteus. 

SLEEP'-CHAR6-ED,  a.    Heavy  with  sleep.    Lamb. 

SLEEP'ER,  71.  A  person  that  sleeps  ;  also,  a  drone  or 
lazy  person.  Grew. 

2.  That  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  law  not  executed. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

3.  An  animal  that  lies  dormant  in  winter,  as  the 
bear,  the  marmot,  &c.  Encyc. 

4.  A  piece  of  timber  on  or  near  the  level  of  the 
ground  for  the  support  of  some  superstructure,  as 
joists,  &.c,  or  to,  steady  rails  or  framework.  The 
sleepers  on  railways  are  sometimes  blocks  of  stone. 

Hebcrt. 

5.  A  rafter  lying  in  the  valley  of  a  roof.     [OJs.] 

Owdt. 

6.  A  term  applied  to  the  knees  which  connect  the 
transoms  to  the  after-timbers  on  the  ship's  quarter. 

Totten. 

7.  In  the  glass  trade,  a  large  iron  bar  crossing  the 
smaller  ones,  hindering  the  passage  of  coals,  but 
leaving  room  for  the  ashes.  Encyc. 

8.  A  platform. 

9.  A  fish,  Exocffitus.  Ainsworth. 
SLEEP'FUL,  a.  Strongly  inclined  to  sleep.  [Rare.] 
SLEEP'FIJL-NESS,  71.     Strong  inclination  to  sleep. 

[Little  used.] 
SLEEP'I-LY,  adv.     Drowsily;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dully  ;  in  a  lazy  manner ;  heavily.       Ralegh. 

3.  Stupidly.  Atterbury. 
SLEEP'1-NESS,  71.     Drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Arbuthnot; 
SLEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Resting  ;  reposing  in  sleep. 
2.  a.     Occupied  with  sleep  ;  as,  sleeping  hours. 
Sleeping  partner.     See  Dormant. 
SLEEP'ING,  71.    The  state  of  resting  in  sleep. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest,  or  not  stirred  or 
agitated.  Shak. 

SLEEP'LESS,  a.  Having  no  sleep;  without  sleep; 
wakeful. 

2.  Having  no  rest;  perpetually  agitated;  as,  Bis- 
cay'? sleepless  bay.  Byron. 
SLEEr'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sleepless  manner. 
SLEEP'LESS-NESS,7i.     Want  or  destitution  of  sleep. 
SLEEP'-WAK-ER,  71.    One   under  the   influence  of 

magnetic  sleep. 
SLEEP'-WAK-ING,  n.  The  state  of  one  mesmerized, 

who  is  asleep  and  awake  at  the  same  time. 
SLEEP'-WALK-ER,  (-wawk-,)  71.    A  somnambulist ; 

one  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 
SLEEP'-WALK-ING,  (-wawk-,)  71.    Somnambulism  ; 

walking  in  one's  sleep. 
SLEEP'Y,  a.    Drowsy  ;  inclined  to  sleep. 

2.  Not  awake. 

She  waked  her  sleepy  crew.  Dryden. 

3.  Tending  to  induce  sleep;  soporiferous ;  som- 
niferous ;  as,  a  sleepy  drink  or  potion.       Milton. 

4.  Dull  ;  lazv  ;  heavy;  sluggish.  Shak. 
SLEEP'Y-LOOK-ING,  a.  Appearing  to  be  sleepy. 
SLEET,  71.     [Dan.  stud,  loose  weather,  rain  and  snow 

together  ;  Ice.  sletta.] 

1.  A  fall  of  hail  or  snow  mingled  With  rain, 
usually  in  fine  particles.  Dryden. 

2.  In  gunnery,  the  part  of  a  moTtar  passing  from 
the  chamber  to  the  trunnions  for  strengthening  that 
part.  Encyc. 

SLEET,  17.  1.    To  snow  or  hail  with  a  mixture  of  rain. 
SLEET'I-NESS,  71.    A  state  of  weather  in  which  rain 

falls  mixed  with  snow. 
SLEET'Y,  a.     Bringing  sleet.  Warton. 

2.  Consisting  of  sleet. 
SLEEVE,  71.     [Sax.  slef,  slyf;  W.  llawes ;  said  to  be 

from  Haw,  the  hand.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  garment  that  is  fitted  to  cover  the 
arm  ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or  gown. 

2.  The  raveled  sleeve  of  care,  in  Shakspeare.  See 
Sleave. 

To  laugh  in  the  sleeve  ;  to  laugh  privately  or  unper- 
ceived  ;  "that  is,  perhaps,  originally,  by  hiding  the 
face  in  tjie  wide  sleeves  of  former  firnes.  Arbuthnot. 

To  hang  on  the  sleeve ;  to  be  or  make  dependent  on 
others.  Ainsworth. 

SLEEVE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  sleeves ;  to  put  in 

SlliGVOS. 

SLEEVE'-BUT-TON,  ?i.  A  button  to  fasten  the 
sleeve  or  wristband. 

SLEE  V£D,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  sleeves  ;  hav- 
ing sleeves. 

SLEEVE'LESS,  o.  Having  no  sleeves  ;  as,  a  sleeve- 
less coat.  Sandys. 
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■  2.  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext,  or  palliation  ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  as,  a  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  ; 
a  sleeveless  errand.    [Little  used.]     Hull.     Spectator, 

SLEEVING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  sleeves. 

SLEID,  (slade,)  v.  t.  To  sley  or  prepare  for  use  in 
the  weaver's  sley  or  slaie. 

SLEID'ED,  (slad'ed,)  pp.  Prepared  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley. 

SLEID'ING,  (slad'ing,)  ppr.  Preparing  for  use  in  the 
weaver's  sley. 

SLEIGH,  (ski,)  n.  [Probably  allied  to  sle-elc]  A  vehi- 
cle moved  on  runners,  and  greatly  used  in  America 
for  transporting  persons  or  goods  on  snow  or  ice. 

[This  word  the  English  write  and  pronounce 
Sledge,  and  apply  it  to  what  is  called  in  America  a 
Sled.] 

SLEIGH'ING,  (sla'ing,)  n.  The  state  of  the  snow 
or  ice  in  winter  which  admits  of  running  sleighs. 

JSmcrica. 
2.   The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh.  America. 

SLEIGHT,  (sllte,)  n.  [G.  schlich,  trick,  cunning  ; 
schbicht,  plain,  sleek;  Sw.  slog,  dextrous;  D.  slutk, 
underhand  ;  slulken,  to  smuggle  ;  Ir.  slighthcach,  sly.] 
1.  An  artful  trick  ;  sly  artifice  ;  a  trick  or  feat  so 
dextrously  performed  that  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance escapes  observation;  as,  sleight  of  hand;  Fr. 
legerdemain.  Not  improbably  sleight  and  Fr.  legcr, 
light,  may  have  a  common  origin. 
2    Dextrous  practice  ;  dexterity. 

SLEIGHT'FIJL,  ),,-,,    s  I  a.  Artful;  cunningly  dex- 

SLEIGHT'Y,       }(bllle->.>)      trous. 

SLEN'DEE  a.  [Old  D.  slindcr.  This  word  is  proba- 
bly formed  on  the  root  of  lean,  Tent,  klein.] 

1.  Thin  ;  small  in  circumference  compared  with 
the  length  ;  not  thick  ;  as,  a  slender  stem  or  stalk  of 
a  plant. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist ;  not  thick  or  gross.  A  slen- 
der waist  is  considered  as  a  beauty. 

3.  Not  strong  ;  small  ;  slight. 

Mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slciulcr  chains.  Pope. 

4.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  as,  slender  hope  ;  slender  proba- 
bilities ;  a  slender  constitution. 

5.  Small ;  inconsiderable  ;  as,  a  man  of  slender 
parts. 

6.  Small  ;  inadequate  ;  as,  slender  means  of  sup- 
port ;  a  slender  pittance.  Shale. 

7.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deigned 

To  grace  my  slentler  table.  Philips. 

8.  Spare  ;  abstemious  ;  as,  a  slender  diet. 

Arhuthnot. 
SLEN'DEll-LY,  adv.    Without  bulk. 

2.  Slightly  ;  meanly  ;  as,  a  debt  to  be  slenderly  re- 
garded. Hayward. 

3.  Insufficiently  ;  as,  a  table  slenderly  supplied. 
SLEN'DEIt-NESS,  n.     Thinness  ;  smallness  of  diam- 
eter in  proportion  to  the  length  ;  as,  the  slendemess 
of  a  hair.  Newton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk  or  strength  ;  as,  the  slendemess  of 
a  cord  or  chain. 

3.  Weakness  ;  sliglitness  ;  as,  the  slendemess  of  a 
reason.  JVhitgifte. 

4.  Weakness ;  feebleness  ;  as,  the  slendemess  of  a 
constitution. 

.  5.  Want  of  plenty  ;  as,  the  slendemess  of  a  supply. 
6.  Spareness  ;  as,  slendemess  of  diet. 
SLENT,  v.  i.    To  make   an  oblique  remark.     [Not 

used.]     [See  Slant.] 
SLEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sleep. 
SLEW,  pret.  of  Slav. 
SLEY,  (sla,)  n.     [Sax.  site.] 

A  weaver's  reed.     [See  Sleave  and  Sleid.] 
SLEY,  (sla,)  v.  t.    To  separate  ;  to  part  threads  and 

arrange  them  in  a  reed  ;  as  weavers. 
SLICE,  v.  t.     [G.  scldeissen,  to  slit ;  Sax.  slitan.] 

1.  To  cut  into  thin  pieces,  or  to  cut  off  a  thin, 
broad  piece.  Sandys. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts.  Clcaveland. 
_3.  To  cut ;  to  divide.  Burnet. 

SLICE,  n.  A  thin,  broad  piece  cut  off;  as,  a  slice  of 
bacon  ;  a  slice  of  cheese  ;  a  slice  of  bread. 

2.  A  broad  piece  ;  as,  a  slice  of  plaster.         Pope. 

3.  A  peel,  or  fire-shovel.  Halliwell. 

4.  A  spatula  ;  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  broad 
plate  with  a  handle,  used  by  apothecaries  for  spread- 
ing plasters,  &c. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  tapering  piece  of  plank  to  be 
driven  between  the  timbers  before  planking.    Encyc. 

SLICED,  (slist,)  pp.  or  a.  Cut  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 
SLICIt,  )  n.  The  ore  of  a  metal,  particularly  of  gold, 
SLICK,  \     pounded  and  prepared  for  further  working. 

Hebert.     Encyc. 
SLICING^  ppr.     Cutting  into  broad,  thin  pieces. 
SLICK  ;  the  popular  pronunciation  of  Sleek,  and  so 

written  by  some  authors.  Halliwell. 

SLICK'EN-SIDES,  n.     A  name  which  workmen  give 

to  a  variety  of  galena  in  Derbyshire.  Ure. 

SLID, /wet.  of  Slide. 
SLID,  )  e  „ 

SI.ID'D£N,  (  pp-  of  Sl,de- 
SLID'DER,  v  i.    [Sax.  slidcrian,  slidrian.   See  Slide.] 


To  slide  with  interruption.     [Not  in  use.] 


ryden. 
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SLID'DER,  I  a.   [See  Slide.]     Slippery.     [Not  in 

SLID'DER-LY,  j      use.]  ■  Chaucer. 

SLIDE,  v.  L;   pret.  Slid;  pp.  Slit>,  Slidden.     [Sax. 

slidan  ;   probably  glide,  with  a  different  prefix  ;   G. 

glcilen.] 

1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  any  body  by  slip- 
ping, or  without  bounding  or  rolling;  to  slip;  to 
glide;  as,  a  sled  slides  on  snow  or  ice;  a  snow-slip 
slides  down  the  mountain's  side. 

2.  To  move  along  the  surface  without  stepping ; 
as,  a  man  slides  on  ice. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth;  beware  thou  slide  not 
by  it.  Ecclns. 

4.  To  pass  smoothly  along  without  jerks  or  agita- 
tion ;  as,  a  ship  or  boat  slides  through  the  water. 

5.  To  pass  in  silent,  unobserved  progression. 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.  Dryden. 

6.  To  pass  silently  and  gradually  from  one  state  to 
another ;  as,  to  slide  insensibly  into  vicious  practices, 
or  into  the  customs  of  others. 

7.  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruction. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.  Pope. 

8.  To  practice  sliding  or  moving  on  ice. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waiter. 

9.  To  slip  ;  to  fall. 

10.  To  pass  with  an  easy,  smooth,  uninterrupted 
course  or  flow. 

SLIDE,  v.  t.  To  slip  ;'to  pass  or  put  in  imperceptibly  ; 
as,  to  slide  in  a  word  to  vary  the  sense  of  a  question. 

Watts. 
2.  To  thrust  along  ;  or  to  thrust  by  slipping  ;  as,  to 
slide  along  a  piece  of  timber. 
SLIDE,  n.    A  smooth  and  easy  passage ;  also,  a  slider. 

Bacon. 

2.  Flow  ;  even  course.  Bacon. 

3.  The  descent  of  a  detached  mass  of  earth  or  rock 
down  a  declivity.  Dana. 

4.  A  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain  for 
timber  to  descend ;  as,  the  slide  of  Alpnach,  in  Switz- 
erland. 

5.  In  music,  a  grace  consisting  of  two  small  notes 
moving  by  degrees. 

SLID'ER,  ?t.     One  that  slides. 

2.  The  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine  that 
slides. 

SLID'ING,  ppr.  Moving  along  the  surface  by  slip- 
ping ;  gliding ;  passing  smoothly,  easily,  or  impercep- 
tibly. 

SLTD'ING,  n.     The  act  of  sliding  ;  lapse  ;  falling. 

SLID'ING-KEEL,  n.  A  narrow  frame  or  platform  let 
down  through  the  bottom  of  a  small  vessel,  like  a 
deepening  of  the  keel.  It  serves,  like  a  lee-board,  to 
sustain  the  vessel  against  the  lateral  force  of  the 
wind.  Brande. 

SLID'ING-ROLE,  n.  A  mathematical  instrument  for 
the  mechanical  performance  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, and,  by  means  of  logarithmic  scales,  of  multi- 
plication and  division.  The  operations  are  performed 
•by  sliding  one  of  the  parts  along  another.     P.  Cyc. 

SLiD'ING-SeALE,  n.  In  the  English  corn-laws,  a 
scale  for  raising  or  lowering  the  duties  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  or  rise  of  prices. 

SLIGHT,  (slite,)  a.  [D.  slegt;  G.  schlecht,  plain,  sim- 
ple, mean  ;  D.  slegten,  to  level ;  G.  schlecken,  to  lick. 
It  seems  that  slight  belongs  to  the  family  of  sleek, 
smooth.     Qu.  Dan.  slet,  by  contraction.] 

1.  Weak  ;  inconsiderable  ;  not  forcible  ;  as,  a  slight 
impulse  ;  a  slight  effort. 

2.  Not  strong  or  firm  ;  not  calculated  to  endure ;  as, 
a  slight  structure. 

3.  Not  deep  ;  as,  a  slight  impression. 

4.  Not  violent ;  as,  a  slight  disease,  illness,  or  in- 
disposition. 

5.  Trifling  ;  of  no  great  importance. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope. 

6.  Not  strong  ;  not  cogent. 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds.       Locke. 

7.  Cursory ;  superficial ;  not  thorough  ;  as,  slight 
examination. 

8.  Negligent;  not  vehement;  not  done  with  ef- 
fort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight  refusal.    Bacon. 

9.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  weak  in  intellect.      Hudibras. 
SLIGHT,  (slite,)  n.     Neglect ;  disregard  ;  a  moderate 

degree  of  contempt  manifested  .negatively  by  neg- 
lect. It  expresses  less  than  Contempt,  Disdain,  and 
Scorn. 

2.  Artifice  ;  dexterity.     [See  Sleight.] 
SLIGHT,  (slite,)  v.  t.t  to  neglect ;  to  disregard  from 
the  consideration  that  a  thing  is  of  little  value  and 
unworthy  of  notice  ;   as,  to  slight  the  divine   com- 
mands, or  the  offers  of  mercy.  Milton.     Locke. 

2.  To  overthrow  ;  to  demolish.     [Not  used.] 

Clarendon. 

"  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,"  in  Shalc- 
sycarc,  is  not  used.     [D.  slegten.] 

To  slight  over:  to  run  over  in  haste;  to  perform 
superficially;  to  treat  carelessly;  as,  to  slight  overs. 
theme.  Drydm. 
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SLIGIIT'ED,  (slit'ed,)  pp.  or  a.    Neglected. 

SLIGHT'TCN,  (sllt'n,)  v.  t.  To  slight  or  disregard. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SLIGHT'ER,  n.    One  who  neglects. 

SLTGHT'ING,  ppr.     Neglecting;  disregarding. 

SLIGIIT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  neglect;  without  re- 
spect. Boyle. 

SLIGHT'LY,  (sllte'ly,)  adv.  Weakly  ;  superficially  ; 
with  inconsiderable  force  or  effect;  in  a  small  de- 
gree ;  as,  a  man  slightly  wounded  ;  an  audience 
slightly  affected  with  preaching. 

2.  Negligently;  without  regard;  with  moderate 
contempt.  Hooker.     Shak. 

SLIGHT'NESS,  (slite'-,)  ji.  Weakness  ;  want  of 
force  or  strength  ;  superficialness  ;  as,  the  sltghtncss 
of  a  wound  or  an  impression. 

2.  Negligence  ;  want  of  attention  ;  want  of  vehe- 
mence. 

How  does  it  reproach  the  slightiuss  of  our  sleepy,  heartlees  sd 
dresses  !  Decay  oj  Piety. 

SLIGHT'Y,  (slite'-,)  o.    Superficial;  slight. 

2.  Trifling;  inconsiderable.  Ecltard. 

SLI'LY,  adv.  [from  sly.]  With  artful  or  dextrous 
secrecy. 

Satan  sidy  robe  us  of  our  grand  treasure.         Decay  of  Piety. 

SLIM,  a.  [Ice.]  Slender ;  of  small  diameter  or  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  hight ;  as,  a  slim  person ; 
a  slim  tree.  Grose. 

2.  Weak  ;  slight ;  unsubstantial. 

3.  Worthless. 

SLIME,  n.  [Sax.  slim ;  Sw.  stem;  D.  slym ;  Dan. 
slum  ,*  G.  schlamm ;  L.  limns."] 

Soft,  moist  earth,  having  an  adhesive  quality; 
viscous  mud. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  —  Gen. 
xi. 

SLIME'-PIT,  7i.    A  pit  of  slime  or  adhesive  mire. 
SLLM'I-NESS,  7i.     The  quality  of  slime  ;  viscosity. 

Flayer. 
SLIM'NESS,  71.     State  of  being  slim. 
SLIM'Y,   a.     Abounding  with   slime  ;    consisting   of 
slime. 

2.  Overspread  with  slime ;  as,  a  slimy  eel. 

3.  Viscous  ;  glutinous  ;  as,  a  slimy  soil. 
SLI'NESS,  n.     [from  sly.]    Dextrous  artifice  to  con- 
ceal any  thing  ;  artful  secrecy.  Addison. 

SLING,  n.*  [D.  stinger.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  throwing  stones,  consisting 
of  a  strap  and  two  strings  ;  the  stone,  being  lodged 
in  the  strap,  is  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the  strings. 
With  a  sling  and  a  stone  David  killed  Goliah. 

2.  A  throw  ;  a  stroke.  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  put  round  the  neck, 
in  which  a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 

*4.  A  rope  by  which  a  cask  or  bale  is  suspended 
and  swung  in  or  out  of  a  ship. 
SLING,  n.     [G.  schlingen,  to  swallow.] 

A  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  or  spirit 
and  water  sweetened.  Rush. 

SLING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Slung.  [Sax.  slingan  ;  D. 
slingeren  ;  Sw.  slioka,  to  dangle  ;  Dan.  slingrer,  to 
reel.    The  primary  sense  seems  to  be,  to  swing.] 

1.  To  throw  with  a  sling. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  hurl.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  hang  so  as  to  swing  ;  as,  to  sling  a  pack. 

4.  To  move  or  swing  by  a  rope  which  suspends  the 
thing. 

SLING'ER,  7i.    One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
SLING'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  with  a  sling;  hanging 

so  as  to  swing  ;  moving  by  a  sling. 
SLINK,  v.  i.  ',  pret.  and  pp.  Slunk.     [Sax.  slincan  :  G. 

schleichen.] 

1.  To  sneak  ;  to  creep  away  meanly ;  to  steal 
away. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and  then  slinl:  into  a 
curner.  Artuthnoi. 

2.  To  miscarry,  as  a  beast. 

SLINK,  v.  t.  To  cast  prematurely  ;  to  abort  or  mis- 
carry of;  as  the  female  of  a  beast. 

SLINK,  a.  Produced  prematurely,  as  the  young  of  a 
beast. 

SLIP,  v.i.  [Sax.  slepan  ,■  D.sleppcn;  Sw.slippa;  Dan. 
sliipper  ;  G.  schliipfcn,  schliefcn  ;  W.  ysltb,  smooth, 
glib,  from  llib;  L.  labor,  to  slide.] 

1.  To  slide  ;  to  glide  ;  to  move  along  the  surface  of 
a  thing  without  bounding,  rolling,  or  stepping. 

2.  To  slide  ;  not  to  tread  firmly.  Walk  carefully, 
lest  your  font  should  slip. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place  ;  usually  with  out ; 
as,  a  bone  may  slip  out  of  its  place.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  sneak  ;  to  slink  ;  to  depart  or  withdraw  se- 
cretly ;  with  away. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  atray. 

To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Prior. 

5.  To  err;  to  fall  into  error  or  fault. 

One  slippelh  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart.        Ecchis. 

0.  To  glide  ;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  impercep- 
tibly. 

And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipped  away.  Dryden. 

7.  To  enter  by  oversight.  An  error  may  slip  into 
a  copy,  notwithstanding  all  possible  care. 
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8.  To  escape  insensibly  ;  to  be  lost. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the  ideas  you  have  ac- 
quired, for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let  many  of  them  slip. 

WalU. 
SLIP,  v.  t.    To  convey  secretly. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  To  omit ;  to  lose  by  negligence.  Let  us  not  slip 
the  occasion. 

And  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from  the  branches  or  stem  of  a 
tree. 

The  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted.        Mortimer. 

4.  To  escape  from  ;  to  leave  slily. 

Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound.  Shak. 

From  is  here  understood 

5.  To  let  loose  ;  as,  to  slip  the  hounds.    Dryden. 

6.  To  throw  oft";  to  disengage  one's  self  from  ;  as, 
a  horse  slips  his  bridle. 

7.  To  pass  over  or  omit  negligently ;  as,  to  slip  over 
the  main  points  of  a  subject. 

8.  To  tear  off ;  as,  to  slip  off  a  twig. 

9.  To  suffer  abortion  ;  to  miscarry  ;  as  a  beast. 
To  slip  a  cable ;  to  veer  out,  and  let  go  the  end. 

Mar.  Diet. 
To  slip  on ;  to  put  on  in  haste  or  loosely ;  as,  to  slip 
on  a  gown  or  coat. 
SLIP,  n.    A  sliding;  act  of  slipping. 

2.  An  unintentional  error  or  fault.  Dryden. 

3.  A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock  ;  as,  the 
slip  of  a  vine. 

4.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held  ;  so 
called  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip  or  become 
loose  by  relaxation  of  the  haud.  Shak. 

5.  An  escape  ;  a  secret  or  unexpected  desertion. 

6.  A  long,  narrow  piece ;  as,  a  slip  of  paper. 

Jlddison. 
Hence, 

7.  Among  printers,  a  portion  of  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  struck  off  by  itself. 

8.  A  counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being  brass  cov^ 
erel  with  silver.     [Not  in  use.]  Skak. 

9.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones  after  the 
grinding  of  edge-tools.     [Local.]  Petty. 

10.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.     [Local] 

Barret. 

11.  An  opening  between  wharves  or  in   a  dock. 

New  York. 

12.  A  place  having  a  gradual  descent  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  harbor,  convenient  for  ship-building. 

Mar.  Diet. 

13.  A  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  churches. 

United  States. 

14.  In  geology,  a  mass  of  strata  separated  vertically 
or  aslant. 

SLIP'-BOARD,  n.    A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Swift. 
SLIP'-KNOT,  (-not,)  n.    A  knot  which  will  not  bear 

a  strain,  but  slips  along  the  rope  or  line  around 

which  it  is  made.  Totten. 

SLIPT.ED,  (slipt,)pp.  of  Slip. 
SLIP'PER,  n.    [Sax.]     A  kind  of  light  shoe,  which 

may  be  slipped  on  with  ease,  and  worn  in  undress  ; 

a  slip-shoe.  Pope. 

2.  A  kind  of  apron  for  children,  to  be  slipped  over 
their  other  clothes  to  keep  them  clean. 

3.  A  plant.     [L.  crepis.] 

4.  A  kind  of  iron  slide  or  lock  for  the  use  of  a 
heavy  wagon. 

SLIP'PER,  a.     [Sax.  slipttr.] 

Slippery.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SLIP'PER-£D,  a.     Wearing  slippers.  Warton. 

SLIP'PER-I-LY,  adv.     [from  slippery.]     In  a  slippery 

manner. 
SLIP'PER-I-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

slippery  ;  lubricity  ;   smoothness  ;   glibness  ;   as,  the 

slipperiness  of  ice  or  snow  ;   the  slippcrincss  of  the 

tongue. 

2.  Uncertainty;  want  of  firm  footing.    Johnson. 

3.  Lubricity  of  character. 

SLIP'PER-Y,  a.  Smooth  ;  glib  ;  having  the  quality 
opposite  to  adhesiveness ;  as,  oily  substances  render 
things  slippery. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing  or  confidence;  as,  a 
slippery  promise.  Tusser. 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state.  Cowley. 

3.  Not  easily  held  ;  liable  or  apt  to  slip  away. 

The  slipjtery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.  Drytlcn. 

4.  Not  standing  firm  ;  as,  slippery  standers.     Skak. 

5.  Unstable  ;  changeable  ;  mutable  ;  uncertain  ; 
as,  the  slippery  state  of  kings.  Dcnham. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect ;  as,  a  slippery  trick. 

7.  Lubricous  ;  wanton  ;  unchaste.  Shak. 
SLIP'PY,  a.     Slippery.     [Not  in  use,  though  regular. 

Pax.  slipeg.] 
SLIP'SHOD,  a.     [slip  and  shod.]     Wearing  shoes  like 

slippers,  without  pulling  tip  the  quarters.        Sioift. 
SLIP'S!, OP,  n.     Pad  liquor. 
SLIP'STRING,  7t.     [slip  and  string.]     One  that  has 

shaken  oft"  restraint ;  a  prodigal  ;   called  also  Slip- 

thkift,  but  I  believe  seldom  or  never  used. 

Cotgrave. 


SLO 

SLISH,  n.  A  cut;  a  low  vvord,  formed  by  reduplicat- 
ing Slash  ;  as,  slish  and  slash.  Shak. 

SLIT,  v.  t. :  pret.  Slit  ;  pp.  Slit  or  Slitted.  [Sax. 
slitan ;  Sw.  slita ;  G.  schleissen ;  D.  slyten  ;  Dan. 
slider.  The  two  latter  signify,  to  wear  out  or  waste. 
The  German  has  the  signification  of  splitting  and  of 
wearing  out.] 

1.  To  cut  lengthwise ;  to  cut  into  long  pieces  or 
strips  ;  as,  to  slit  iron  bars  into  nail  rods. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  fissure ;  as,  to  slit  the  ear 
or  tongue,  or  the  nose.  Temple.     Newton. 

3.  To  out  in  general.  Milton. 

4.  To  rend  ;  to  split, 

SLIT,  n.    A  long  cut ;  or  a  narrow  opening ;  as,  a  slit 
in  the  ear. 
2.  A  cleft  or  crack  in  the  breast  of  cattle.  Encyc. 

SLITH'ER,  v.  i.     To  slide.     [  Various  dialects.] 

Halliwell. 

SLIT'TER,  n.    One  that  slits. 

SLIT'TING,  ppr.     Cutting  lengthwise. 

SUT'TING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  where  iron  bars  are  slit 
into  nail  rods,  &c. 

SLIVE,  v.  L     To  sneak.     [North  of  England.] 

Halliwell. 

SLIVER,  v  t.  [Sax.  slifan  ;  W.ysleiviaw,  from  yslaiv, 
a  slash  or  slice,  from  glaiv,  a  sword  or  cimeter ;  llaiv, 
shears  or  a  shave  ;  but  all  probably  from  the  sense 
of  cutting  or  separating.    Class  Lb.] 

To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin  pieces,  or  into  very 
small  pieces ;  to  cut  or  rend  lengthwise  ;  as,  to  sliver 
wood. 

SLIVER,  n.  A  long  piece  cut  or  rent  off,  or  a  piece 
cut  or  rent  lengthwise. 

SLIVER-.ED,  pp.  Divided  into  long,  thin  pieces ;  cut 
or  rent  lengthwise. 

SLIVERING,  ppr.  Cutting  or  rending  lengthwise 
into  long,  thin  pieces,  or  very  small  pieces. 

SLO  AM,  n.    Layers  of  earth  between  those  of  coal. 

SLoAT,  (slote,)  n.  [from  the  root  of  Dan.  sluttcr,  to 
fasten,  D.  sluiten,  Sw.  sluta,  G.  sefdiessen;  from  the 
root  of  L.  claudo.] 

A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which  holds  together 
large  pieces  ;  as,  the  sloats  of  a  cart. 

SLOB'BER,  and  its  derivatives,  are  a  different  or- 
thography of  Slabber,  the  original  pronunciation  of 
which  was  probably  slobber.  [See  Slabber  and 
Slaver.] 

SLOCK,  to  quench,  is  a  different  orthography  of 
Slake,  but  not  used. 

SL6E,  n.  [Sax.  slag,  sla ;  G.  schlehe  ;  D.  slee,  in  slee- 
pruim,  and  slee  signifies  sour;  slee-boom,  the  sloe- 
tree  ;  Dan.  slaae,  slaaen,  or  slaacn-torne.] 

A  small,  bitter,  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  black 
thorn,  Prunus  spinosa.  Mortimer. 

SLo'GAN,  n.  The  war-cry  or  gathering  word  of  a 
Highland  clan  in  Scotland.  W.  Scott. 

SLOOM,  n.     Slumber.     [North  of  En g.]      Holliwell. 

SLOOM'Y,  a.     Sluggish  ;  slow.     [North  of  Eng.] 

Halliwell. 

SLOOP,  n.*  [D.  sloep,  slocpschip  ;  G.  schaluppe  ;  Dan. 
sluppe  i  Fr.  chaloupe.     It  is  written  also  Shallop.] 

A  vessel  with  one  mast,  the  main-sail  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  a  boom  below,  and  to 
the  mast  on  its  foremost  edge.  It  differs  from  a  Cut- 
ter by  having  a  fixed  steeving  bowsprit  and  a  jib- 
stay.  Sloops  are  of  various  sizes,  from  the  size  of  a 
boat  to  that  of  more  than  100  tons'  burthen. 

Mar.  Diet. 
Sloop  of  war ;  a  vessel  of  war  rigged  either  as  a 
ship,  brig,  or  schooner,  and  mounting  between  18 
and  32  guns.  Totten. 

SLOP,  v.  t.  [Probably  allied  to  lap.]  To  drink  greed- 
ily and  grossly.     [Little  used.] 

SLOP,  n.  [Probably  allied  to  slabber.]  Water  care- 
lessly thrown  about  on  a  table  or  floor  ;  a  puddle ;  a 
soiled  spot. 

2.  Mean  liquor  ;  mean  liquid  food. 

3.  Slops,  pi. ;  ready-made  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
[See  Slops.] 

SLOPE,  a.     [This  word  contains  the  elements  of  L. 

labor,  lapsus,  and  Eng.  slip  ;  also  of  L.  Icoo,  Eng.  lift. 

I  know  not  whether  it  originally  signified  ascending 

or  descending,  probably  the  latter.] 
Inclined  or  inclining  from  a  horizontal  direction  ; 

forming  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  as, 

slope  hills.     [Little  used.]  Milton. 

SLOPE,  n.    An  oblique  direction  ;  a  line  or  direction 

inclining  from  a  horizontal  line  ;  properly,  a  direction 

downward. 

2.  An  oblique  direction  in  general ;  a  direction 
forming  an  angle  with  a  perpendicular  or  other  right 
line. 

3.  A  declivity ;  any  ground  whose  surface  forms 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  also,  an  ac- 
clivity, as  every  declivity  must  be  also  an  acclivity. 

SLOPE,!),  t.  To  form  with  a  slope  ;  to  form  to  decliv- 
ity or  obliquity  ;  to  direct  obliquely  ;  to  incline  ;  as, 
to  slope  the  ground  in  a  garden  ;  to  slope  a  piece  of 
cloth  in  cutting  a  garment. 

SLOPE,  o.  i.  To  take  an  oblique  direction  ;  to  be  de- 
clivous or  inclined. 

SLOPE'NESS,  n.  Declivity;  obliquity  [Not  much 
used.]  Wotton. 

SLOPE'WISE,  adv.     Obliquely.  Carew. 


SLO 

SLoP'ING,  ppr.    Taking  an  inclined  direction. 

2.  a.    Oblique ;   declivous ;   inclining  or  inclined 

from  a  horizontal  or  other  right  line. 
SLoP'ING-LY,  ado.    Obliquely  ;  with  a  slope. 
SLOP'PI-NESS,  7i.    [from  sloppy.]     Wetness  of  the 

earth  ;  muddiness. 
SLOP'PY,  a.    [from slop.]    Wet,  as  the  ground  ;  mud- 
dy ;  plashy. 
SLOPS,  n.  pi.    [Q.u.  D.  sluif,  a  case  or  cover,  or  slof, 

an  old  slipper,  or  Sax.  slopen,  lax,  loose  ;  toslupan,  to 

loosen.] 
Trowsers ;    a   loose    lower    garment ;    drawers ; 

hence,  ready-made  clothes,  bedding,  &c.         Shak. 
SLOP'SELL-ER,    71.      One     who    sells    ready-made 

clothes. 
SLOP'SHOP,  n.    A  shop  where  ready-made  clothes 

are  sold. 
SLOSH,  7i.    See  Slush. 
SLOSH'Y,  a.     See  Slushy. 
SLOT,  v.  t.     [D.  sluiten,  to  shut ;  G.  schliessen ;  Dan. 

stutter ;  Sw.  sluta  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  claudo.] 
To  shut  with  violence ;  to  slam,  that  is,  to  drive. 

[Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Ray. 

SLOT,  77.    A  broad,  flat,  wooden  bar.    • 
SLOT,  7!.     [The  Saxon  has  slxtinge,  tracks.] 

The  track  of  a  deer.  Drayton. 

SLOTH  or  SLOTH,  n.*  [Sax.  slawth,  from  slaw,  slow. 

See  Slow.] 

1.  Slowness ;  tardiness. 

I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome.  Shak. 

2.  Disinclination  to  action  or  labor;  sluggishness; 
laziness  ;  idleness. 

They  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth.   Milton. 
Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears.      Franklin. 

*3.  The  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  tardigrade 
edentate  mammals,  a  genus  which  comprises  only 
two  species,  viz.,  Bradypus  tridactylus  or  Ai,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  cat,  and  Bradypus  didactylus 
or  Unau,  about  half  the  size  of  the  former,  both  of 
South  America.  These  animals  are  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  slowness  of  their  motions.  It  is 
said  that  their  greatest  speed  seldom  exceeds  three 
yards  an  hour.  They  feed  on  vegetables. 
SLOTH  or  SLoTH,  v.  i.     To  be  idle.     [Not  in  use.] 

Oowcr. 
SLOTH'FTJL  or  SLOTH'FUL,  a.     Inactive  ;  sluggish  ; 
lazy;  indolent;  idle. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great 
waster.  —  Prov.  xviii. 

SLOTH'FUL-LY  or  SLOTH'FUL-LY,  adv.  Lazily; 
sluggishly  ;  idly. 

SLOTH'FfjL-NESS  or  SLoTH'FUL-NESS,  n.  The 
indulgence  of  sloth  ;  inactivity  ;  the  habit  of  idle- 
ness ;  laziness. 

Slotlifulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep.  —  Prov.  xix. 

SLOT'TED,  pp.  or  a.    Shut  with  violence.     [Local] 
SLOT'TER-Y,  a.      [G.  schlotterig,  negligent;   schlot- 
tern,  to  hang  loosely,  to  wabble.     See  Slut.] 

1.  Squalid;  dirty;  sluttish;  untrimmed.  [Not  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Foul  ;  wet.     [Not  in  use.]  Pryce. 
SLOT'TING,   ppr.     Shutting  with  violence ;   slam- 
ming. 

SLOUCH,  7t.  [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  root 
of  lag,  slug.] 

1.  A  hanging  down  ;  a  depression  of  the  head  or 
of  some  other  part  of  the  body  ;  an  ungainly,  clown- 
ish gait.  Swift 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clownish  fellow.     Oay. 
SLOUCH,  v.  i.    To  hang  clown  ;  to  have  a  downcast, 

clownish  look,  gait,  or  manner.  Chcstvrfeld. 

SLOUCH,  v.  t.  To  depress ;  to  cause  to  hang  down ; 
as,  to  slouch  the  hat. 

SLOUCH'TCD,  (sloucht,)  pp.  Made  to  hang  down  ; 
depressed. 

SLOUCH'ING,  ppr.     Causing  to  hang  down. 

2.  a.  Hanging  down  ;  walking  heavily  and  awk- 
wardly. 

SLOUGH,  (slou,)  77.  [Sax.  slog;  W.  yslw;,a  gutter 
or  slough,  from  llw$,  a  lake.] 

1.  A  place  of  deep  mud  or  mire ;  a  hole  full  of 
mire.  Milton. 

2.  'pron.  sluff.)  The  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. [Its  use  for  the  skin  in  general,  in  Slrnk- 
speare,  is  not  authorized.] 

3.  (pron.  shift".)  The  part  that  separates  from  a 
foul  sore.  Wiseman. 

The  dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living  in 
mortification.  Cooper. 

SLOUGH,  (sluff,)  v.  i.  To  separate  from  the  sound 
flesh  ;  to  come  off;  as  the  matter  formed  over  a 
sore  ;  a  term  in  surgery. 

To  slough  off;  to  separate  from  the  living  parts,  as 
the  dead  part  in  mortification. 
SLOUGH'Y,  (slou'e,)  a.     Full  of  sloughs  ;  miry. 

Swift. 
SLOVEN,  n.     [D.  slof,  careless  ;  sloffcn,  to  neglect ; 
W.  yslabi,  from  yslab,  extended  ;  Ir.  slapnire.] 

A  man  careless  of  his  dress,  or  negligent  of  clean- 
liness ;  a  man  habitually  negligent  of  neatness  and 
order.  Pope. 
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SLU 

SLOV'EN-LI-NESS,    n.     [from   sloven.]    Negligence 

of  dress;  habitual  want  of  cleanliness.        Wollon. 

2.  Neglect  of  order  and  neatness.  Hall. 

SLOV'EN-LY,  a.    Negligent  of  dress  or  neatness  ;  as, 

a  slovenly  man. 
2.  Loose  ;  disorderly ;  '  not   neat ;  as,    a   slvvcnly 

dress. 
SLOV'EN-LY,  adv.     In  a  careless,  inelegant  manner. 
SLOV'EN-RY,  n.    Negligence  of  order  or  neatness; 

dirtiness.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SLOW,  a.  t  [Sax.  slaw,  for  slag- ;  Dan.  slb'v,  dull,  blunt ; 

contracted  from  the  root  of  slack ;  sluggard,  lag.] 

1.  Moving  a  small  distance  in  a  long  time;  not 
swift;  not  quick  in  motion;  not  rapid;  as,  a  slow 
stream  ;  a  slow  motion. 

2.  Late ;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 
Those  changes  in  tlie  heavens,  though  stoio,  produced 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  Wast.  Milton. 

3.  Not  ready ;  not  prompt  or  quick ;  as,  slow  of 
speech,  and  slow  of  tongue.    Ezod,  iv. 

4.  Dull ;  inactive  ;  tardy. 

The  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  hasty ;  not  precipitate ;  acting  with  deliber- 
ation. 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  slow  to  anger.  Com.  Prayer. 

He  that  is  sloto  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding.  —  Prov.  xiv. 

6.  Dull ;  heavy  in  wit.  Pope. 

7.  Behind  in  time  ;  indicating  a  time  later  than  the 
true  time ;  as,  the  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

8.  Not  advancing,  growing,  or  improving  rapidly  ; 
as,  the  slow  growth  of  arts  and  sciences. 

SLOW  is  used  in  composition,  to  modify  other  words ; 
as,  a  slow-paced  horse. 

SLOW,  as  a  verb,  to  delay,  is  not  in  use.  Shah. 

SLOW,  7i.     [Sax.  sliw.] 

A  moth.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SLOW'BACK,  7i.  A  lubber;  an  idle  fellow;  a  loi- 
terer. 

SLOWLY,  adv.  With  moderate  motion  ;  not  rapid- 
ly ;  not  witli  velocity  or  celerity  ;  as,  to  walk  slowly. 

2.  Not  soon  ;  not  early  ;  not  in  a  little  time  ;  not 
with  hasty  advance;  as,  a  country  that  rises  slowly 
into  importance. 

3.  Not  hastily  ;  not  rashly  ;  not  with  precipitation ; 
as,  he  determines  slowly. 

4.  Not  promptly  ;  not  readily  ;  as,  lie  learns  slowly. 

5.  Tardily  ;  with  slow  progress.  The  building  pro- 
ceeds slowly. 

SLOWNESS,  71.  Moderate  motion ;  want  of  speed  or 
velocity. 

Swiftness  and  slowness  are  relative  ideas.  Watts. 

2.  Tardy  advance  ;  moderate  progression  ;  as,  the 
slowness  of  an  operation  ;  slowness  of  growth  or  im- 
provement. 

3.  Dullness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection  ;  as, 
slowness  of  heart.  Bcntley. 

4.  Want  of  readiness  or  promptness  ;  dullness  of 
intellect. 

5.  Deliberation  ;  coolness  ;  caution  in  deciding. 

6.  Dilatoriness ;  tardiness. 
SLoW-STGHT-ED,  a.    Slow  to  discern.         Mote. 
SLOW-WING-.ED,  a.     Flving  slowly. 
SLOW-WORM,  7i.     [Sax.  slaw-wyrm.] 

A  reptile,  the  blind  worm,  not  venomous.  It  is  the 
Anguis  fragilis  of  Linnams.  P.  Cyc. 

SLUfi'BER,  v.  t.  To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  coarse- 
ly ;  to  daub  ;  to  stain ;  to  cover  carelessly.  [Little 
used,  and  vulgar.] 

SLUB'BER-DE-GULL'ION,  (-yun,)  n.  A  mean,  dir- 
ty, sorry  wretch.  Hudibras. 

SLUB'BER-ING-LY.aiZi;.  In  a  slovenly  manner.  [JVot 
used,  and  vulgar.]  Drayton. 

SLUDGE,  7i.     [D.  slyk,  Sax.  slog,  a  slough.] 

Mud  ;  mire  ;  soft  mud.  Mortimer. 

SLUDG'Y,  a.     Miry.  Partington. 

SLOE,  (slu,)  7?.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  turn  apy 
thing  conical  or  cylindrical,  &c,  about  its  axis,  with- 
out removing  it  from  its  place  ;  to  turn. 

Mar.  Diet.     Totten. 

SLfj'ED,  (slude,)  pp.  Turned  about  on  its  axis  with- 
out removing  it. 

SLUG,  n.  [Allied  to  slack,  sluggard ;  W.  Hag ;  D.  slak, 
sick,  a  snail.] 

1.  A  drone  ;  a  slow,  heavy,  lazy  fellow.       Sbak. 

2.  A  hinderance  ;  obstruction.  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  snail,  very  destructive  to  plants,  of 
the  genus  Limax.  Slugs  are  naked  snails,  or  snails 
without  a  shell. 

4.  [Clu.  Sax.  sloca,  a  mouthful ;  D.  slok,  a  swallow ; 
or  Sax.  slecg,  a  sledge.] 

A  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal,  used  for  the 
charge  of  a  gun.  Pope. 

SLUG,  v.  i.     To  move  slowly  ;  to  lie  idle.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
SLUG,  i).  t.     To  make  sluggish.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

SLUG'A-BED,  71.     One  who  indulges  in  lying  abed. 

[JVot  used.]  Sbak. 

SLUG'GARD,  n.     [from  slug  and  ard,  slow  kind.]    A 

person  habitually  lazy,  idle,  and  inactive  ;  a  drone. 

Dryden. 
SLUG'GARD,  a.    Sluggish  ;  lazy.  Dryden. 
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SLUG'GARD-IZE,  v.  t.  To  make  lazy.    [Rare.]    Shak. 
SLUG'GISII,  a.t  Habitually  idle  and  lazy;  slothful; 
dull  ;  inactive  ;  as,  a  sluggish  man. 

2.  Slow  ;  having  little  motion  ;  as,  a  sluggish  river 
or  stream. 

3.  Inert ;  inactive  ;  having  no  power  to  move  it- 
self. 

Matter  is  sluggish  and  inactive.  Woodward. 

SLUG'GISH-LY,  adv.     Lazily;  slothfully  ;  drowsily; 

idly  ;  slowlv.  Milton. 

SLUG'GISII-NESS,  «.    Natural  or  habitual  indolence 

or  laziness  ;  sloth  ;  dullness  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Inertness  ;  want  of  power  to  move ;  applied  to 
inanimate  matter. 

3.  Slowness  ;  as,  the  sluggishness  of  a  stream. 
SLUG'GY,  a.     Sluggish.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucei 
SLUGS,  )i.     Among  miners,  half-roasted  ore. 
SLUICE,  (sluse,)  n.     [D.  sluis,  a  sluice,  a  lock  ;   G. 

schleuse,  a  floodgate,  and  schloss,  a  lock,  from  schlies- 
sen,  to  shut ;  Sw.  sluss  ,•  Dan.  sluse ;  Fr.  eclusc  ;  It. 
chiusa,  an  inclosure.  The  Dutch  sluiten,  Dan.  stutter, 
to  shut,  are  the  G.  schliesscn ;  all  formed  on  the  ele- 
ments of  Ld,  Ls,  the  root  of  Eng.  lid,  L.  claudo,clau- 
si,  clausus  ;  Low  L.  ezclusa.] 

1.  A  frame  of  timber,  stone,  &c,  with  a  gate,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding,  retaining,  or  regulating  the 
flow  of  water  in  a  river,  &c.  Brande. 

2.  The  stream  of  water  issuing  through  a  flood- 
gate. If  the  word  had  its  origin  in  shutting,  it  de- 
noted the  frame  of  boards  or  planks  which  closes  the 
opening  of  a  inilldam  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  applied  to 
the  stream,  the  gate,  and  channel.  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  a  rapid  stream  runs  like  a  sluice. 

3.  An  opening  ;  a  source  of  supply  ;  that  through 
which  any  thing  flows. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  opened  soon.  Harte. 

SLUICE,  v.  t.    To  emit  by  floodgates.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
SLuI'CY,  a.    Falling  in  streams,  as  from  a  sluice. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain.  Dryden. 

SLfj'ING,  ppr.     Turning  on  its  axis. 
SLUM'BER,  v.  i.     [Sax.  slumcrian;  D.sluimeren;  G. 
schlummem  ;  Dan.  shimmer,  slumrcr  i  Sw.  slumra.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly  ;  to  doze. 

He  that  keepcth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  —  Ps. 

2.  To  sleep.  Slumber  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
sleep,  particularly  in  the  poetic  and  eloquent  style. 

Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  supineness, 
or  inactivity. 

Why  slumbers  Pope  r  Young. 

SLUM'BER,  v.  t.    To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  stun  ;  to  stupefy.    [Little  used,  and  hardly  le- 
gitimate] Spenser.      Wotton. 
SLUM'BER,  7i.    Light  sleep ;  sleep  not  deep  or  sound. 

Prom  carelessness  it  shall  settle  into  slumber,  and  from  slumber 
it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long  sleep.  South. 

2.  Sleep  ;  repose. 

Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes.  Dryden. 

SLUM'BER-£D,  pp.    Laid  to  sleep. 

SLUM'BER-ER,  71.     One  that  slumbers. 

SLUM'BER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Dozing;  sleeping. 

SLUM'BER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  slumbering  manner. 

SLUM'BER-OUS, )  a.   Inviting  or  causing  sleep;  so- 

SLUM'BER-Y,        j      poriferous. 

While  pensive  in  the  slumberous  shade.  Pope. 

2.  Sleepy  ;  not  waking.  Shak. 

SLUMP,  v.  i.  [G.  schlump  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  slump,  a  hap 
or  chance,  accident,  that  is,  a  fall.] 

To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  into  water  or  mud,  when 
walking  on  a  hard  surface,  as  on  ice  or  frozen 
ground,  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  person.  [This 
legitimate  word  is  in  common  and  respectable  use  in  JVcw 
England,  and  its  signification  is  so  appropriate  that  no 
other  word  will  supply  its  place.] 

SLUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sling. 

SLUNK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Slink. 

SLUR,  v.  t.     [D.  slordig,  sluttish.] 

1.  To  soil ;  to  sully  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  disgrace. 

2.  To  pass  lightly  ;  to  conceal. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes.    Dryden. 

3.  To  cheat;  to  trick.     [Unusual.]  Prior. 

4.  In  music,  to  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
style.  Busby. 

SLUR,  71.  Properly,  a  black  mark  ;  hence,  slight  re- 
proach or  disgrace.  Every  violation  of  moral  duty 
should  be  a  slur  to  the  reputation. 

2.  In  music,  a  mark  connecting  notes  that  are  to  be 
sung  to  the  same  syllable,  or  made  in  one  continued 
breath  of  a  wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 

SLUR'RBD,  (slurd,)  pp.    Contaminated  ;  soiled. 

2.  a.  In  music,  marked  with  a  slur  ;  performed  in 
a  smooth,  gliding  style,  like  notes  marked  with  a 
slur.     [See  Sluh,  n.  No.  2.] 

SLUSH,  71.  Soft  mud.  Also,  in  some  places,  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  and  water  ;  snow  broth.      Jamieson. 

2.  A  soft  mixture  of  grease,  &x.,  used  to  lubri- 
cate. 
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SLUSII'Y,  a.     Consisting  A  soft  mud,  or  of  snow  and 

water,  or  of  soft  grease. 
SLUT,  n.     [D.  slcl,  a  slut,  a  rag  ;  G.  schlotterig,  nrgli-   , . 

gent,  slovenly  ;  schlotlern,  to  hang  loosely,  to  wabble, 

or  waddle.] 

1.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of  cleanliness,  and 
who  suffers  her  person,  clothes,  furniture,  &c,  to  be 
dirty  or  in  disorder.  Shak.     King 

2.  A  name  of  slight  contempt  for  a  woman. 

V  Estrange. 

SLUT'TER-Y,  71.  The  qualities  of  a  slut ;  more  gener- 
ally, the  practice  of  a  slut;  neglect  of  cleanliness 
and  order;  dirtiness  of  clothes,  rooms,  furniture,  or 
provisions.  Drayton. 

SLUT'TISH,  a.  Not  neat  or  cleanly  ;  dirty  ;  careless 
of  dress   and    neatness  ;    disorderly  ;    as,  a  sluttish 

2.  Disorderly  ;  dirty  ;  as,  a  sluttish  dress,  [woman. 

3.  Meretricious.     [Little  used.]  Holiday. 
SLUT'TISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  sluttish  manner;  negli- 
gently ;  dirtily. 

SLUT'TISH-NESS,  71.  The  qualities  or  practice  of  a 
slut;  negligence  of  dress;  dirtiness  of  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  in  domestic  affairs  generally.   Sidney.    Ray. 

SLY,  a.t  [G.schlau;  Dan.  slue.  On.  D.  sluik,  under- 
hand, privately  ;  shaken,  to  smuggle  ;  which  seem 
to  be  allied  to  sleek  and  sleight.] 

1.  Artfully  dextrous  in  performing  things  secretly, 
and  escaping  observation  or  detection  ;  usually  im- 
plying some  degree  of  meanness  ;  artfully  cunning; 
applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  sly  man  or  boy. 

2.  Done  with  artful  and  dextrous  secrecy;  as,  a 
sly  trick. 

3.  Marked  with  artful  secrecy ;  as,  sly  circumspec- 
tion. Milton. 

4.  Secret ;  concealed. 

Envy  works  in  a  sly,  imperceptible  manner.  WaUs. 

Chi  the  sly  ;  in  a  sly  or  secret  manner.     [Eng-.] 
SLY'-BOOTS,  71.    A  sly,  cunning,  or  waggish  person. 

[Low.] 
SLY'LY,  SLY'NESS.  See  Slily,  Sliness 
SMACK,  v.  i.  [W.  ysmac,  a  stroke  ;  Sax.  smmccan,  to 
taste ;  D.  smaaken  ;  G.  schmccken,  schmatien  ;  Sw. 
smaka  ;  Dan.  smager  ;  D.  smak,  a  cast  or  throw.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  throw,  to  strike,  whence  to 
touch  or  taste  ;  Gr.  pa%n,  a  battle ;  as,  battle  from 
beat.] 

1.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips,  so 
as  to  make  a  sound  when  they  separate ;  to  kiss 
with  violence.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  separation  of  the  lips 
after  tasting  any  thing.  Qay. 

3.  To  have  a  taste  ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  par- 
ticular taste. 

4.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice.  Shak. 

SMACK,  v.  t.     To  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise.     Donne. 

2.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  with  the  lips. 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  striking ;  to  crack ; 
as,  to  smack  a  whip. 

SMACK,  71.    A  loud  kiss.  Shak. 

2.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  of  the  lips  or  of  a 
whip. 

3.  Taste ;  savor ;  tincture.         Spenser.     Carew. 

4.  Pleasing  taste.  Tusscr. 

5.  A  quick,  smart  blow. 

6.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  taste.  Dryden. 

7.  [D.  smakschip.  Lye  supposes  it  to  he  the  Sax. 
snacca,  from  snaca,  snake,  and  so  named  from  its 
form.  On.]  A  small  vessel,  commonly  rigged  as  a 
sloop,  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 

Hebcrt. 

SMACK'ING,  ppr.  Kissing  with  a  sharp  noise  ;  making 
a  sharp  noise  with  the  lips  or  by  striking. 

SMALL,  (stnavvl,)  a.  [Sax.  smal,  smal,  thin,  slender, 
little;  G.schmal,  D.  smal,  narrow;  Dan.  smtil,  nar- 
row, strait;  smalcr,  to  narrow,  to  diminish;  Sw. 
smal ;  Russ.  malo,  small,  little,  few  ;  malyu  and 
uinaliuyu,  to  diminish;  Slav,  to  abase;  W.  77101, 
small,  trivial,  light,  vain,  like,  similar ;  main,  to 
grind,  and  malau,  to  make  similar ;  Gr.  buuXof. 
See  Mill,  Mold,  Meal.] 

1.  Slender;  thin;  fine;  of  little  diameter;  hence, 
in  general,  little  ill  size  or  quantity  ;  not  great;  as,  a 
small  house  ;  a  small  horse  ;  a  small  farm  ;  a  small 
body  ;  small  particles. 

2.  Minute;  slender;  fine;  as,  a  small  voice. 

3.  Little  in  degree  ;  as,  small  improvement ;  small 
acquirements;  the  trouble  is  small. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way.  —  Acts  bt. 

4.  Being  of  little  moment,  weight,  or  importance ; 
as,  it  is  a  small  matter  or  thing ;  a  small  subject. 

5.  Of  little  genius  or  ability  ;  petty  ;  as,  a  small 
poet  or  musician. 

6.  Short  ;  containing  little  ;  as,  a  small  essay. 

7.  Little  in  amount ;  as,  a  small  sum  ;  a  s?nall 
price. 

8.  Containing  little  of  the  principal  quality,  or  lit- 
tle strength  ;  weak  ;  as,  small  beer. 

9.  Gentle  ;  soft  ;  not  loud.     1  Kings  xix. 

10.  Mean;  base;  unworthy.     [Colloquial.] 
SMALL,  71.     The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing  ;  as, 

the  small  of  the  leg  or  of  the  back.  Sidney. 
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SMALL,  c.  (.     To  make  little  or  less.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SMALL'AGE,  n.     A  plant,  Apiiim  graveolens.     In  its 
improved  state  under  cultivation,  it  is  called  Celery. 
Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

SMALL'-ARM$,  n.  pi.  A  general  name  of  muskets, 
carbines,  rifles,  pistols,  &c,  in  distinction  from  the 
great  guns. 

SMALL'-BEER,  n.  [small  and  beer.]  A  species  of 
weak  beer. 

SMALL'-CLOTHES,  n.  pi      Breeches.  Booth. 

SMALL'-COAL,  n.  {small  and  coal.],  Little  wood 
coals  used  to  light  fires.  Oay. 

SMALL'-€RAFT,  n.  [small  and  craft.]  A  vessel,  or 
vessels  in  genera],  of  a  small  size,  or  below  the  size 
of  ships  and  brigs  intended  for  foreign  trade. 

SMALL'-GRAlN-£D,  a.     Having  small  grains. 

Thompson. 

SMALL'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  small.  Chaucer. 

SMALL'NESS,  n.  Littleness  of  size  or  extent ;  little- 
ness of  quantity  ;  as,  the  smallness  of  a  fly  or  of  a 
horse  ;  the  smallness  of  a  hill. 

2.  Littleness  in  degree ;  as,  the  smallness  of  trouble 
or  pain. 

3.  Littleness  in  force  or  strength  ;  weakness ;  as, 
smallness  of  mind  or  intellectual  powers. 

4.  Fineness  ;    softness  ;    melodiousness  ;    as,    the 
smallness  of  a  female  voice. 

5.  Littleness  in  amount  or  value  ;  as,  the  smallness 
of  the  sum. 

6.  Littleness  of  importance;    inconsiderableness  ; 
as,  the  smallness  of  an  affair. 

SMALL-POX',  n.  [small  and  -pox,  pocks.]  An  exan- 
thematic  disease,  consisting  of  a  constitutional  febrile 
affection,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption.  The  cutaneous 
eruption  is  first  a  papule,  the  top  of  which  becomes 
a  vesicle,  and  then  a  pustule,  and  finally  forms  a  thick 
crust  which  sloughs  after  a  certain  time,  often  leav- 
ing a  pit  or  scar.  This  disease  is  propagated  exclu- 
sively by  contagion  or  infection,  and  is  very  danger- 
ous when  it  occurs  casually.  It  is  railed,  technically, 
Variola.     It  has  several  quite  distinct  varieties. 

SMALL'-WARES,  n.  pi.  The  name  given,  in  com- 
merce^ to  various  small,  textile  articles,  as  tapes, 
braid,  sash-cord,  fringe,  &x.  JMcCulloch. 

SMAL'LY,  (smawl'ly,)  adv.  In  a  little  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  with  minuteness.     [Little  used.]         Mscham. 

SMALT,  n.  [D.  smeltcn,  Dan.  smelter,  to  melt;  G. 
schmeli,  from  sclimelzen,  to  melt,  to  smelt ;  Sw.  smalt, 
id. ;  a  word  formed  on  melt.] 

Common  glass  tinged  of  a  fine  deep  blue,  by  the 
protoxyd  of  cobalt. 

SMALT'INE,  n.  Gray  cobalt. ;  tin-white  cobalt,  con- 
sisting of  arsenic  and  cobalt. 

SMAR'AGD,  n.     [Gr.  auapa)  6oS.] 
The  emerald. 

SMA-RAG'DINE,  (-din,)  a.  [L.  smaragdinus,  from 
the  Greek.] 

Pertaining  to  emerald  ;  consisting  of  emerald,  or 
resembling  it ;  of  an  emerald-green. 

SMA-RAG'DITE,  n.  A  mineral;  called  also  Green 
Diallage.  Ure. 

SMART,  n.  [D.  smert;  G.  schmeri ;  Dan.  smerte. 
This  word  is  probably  formed  on  the  root  of  L.  ama- 
rus,  bitter,  that  is,  sharp,  like  Fr.  piquant.    See  the 


root  Sin,  Ar.  y^c   marra.     Class  Mr,  No.  7.] 

1.  Quick,  nungent,  lively  pain  ;  a  pricking,  local 
pain,  as  the  pain  from  puncture  by  nettles  ;  as,  the 
smart  of  bodily  punishment. 

2.  Severe,  pungent  pain  of  mind  ;  pungent  grief; 
as,  the  smart  of  affliction. 

SMART,  v.  i.  [Sax.  smeortan ;  D.  smerten ;  G.  sclimer- 
zen;  Dan.  smcrter.] 

1.  To  feel  a  lively,  pungent  pain,  particularly  a 
pungent,  local  pain  from  some  piercing  or  irritating 
application.  Thus  Cayenne  pepper,  applied  to  the 
tongue,  makes  it  smart. 

2.  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind ;  to  feel  sharp 
pain  ;  as,  to  smart  under  sufferings. 

3.  To  be  punished  ;  to  bear  penalties  or  the  evil 
consequences  of  any  thing. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.  —  Prov.  3d. 

SMART,  a.t  Pungent ;  pricking ;  causing  a  keen,  lo- 
cal pain  ;  as,  a  smart  lash  or  stroke  ;  a  smart  quality 
or  taste.  Shah.     Granville. 

2.  Keen  ;  severe  ;  poignant ;  as,  smart  pain  or  suf- 
ferings. 

3.  Quick  ;  vigorous  ;  sharp  ;  severe  ;  as,  a  smart 
skirmish. 

4.  Brisk  ;  fresh  ;  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

5.  Acute  and  pertinent ;  witty ;  as;  a  smart  reply  ; 
a  smart  saying. 

6.  Brisk  ;  vivacious ;  as,  a  smart  rhetorician. 


Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ? 


Young. 


7.  Dressed  in  a  showy  manner. 
SMART,  7i.     A   cant  word  for  a  fellow  that  affects 

briskness  and  vivacity. 
SMART'.EN,  v.  t.     To  make  smart.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SMART'ER,  a.  comp.     More  smart. 
SMART'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  smart. 
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SMAR'TLE,  (smar'tl,)  v.  i.  To  waste  away.  [JVot  in 
use.  ]  Ray. 

SMART'LY,  adv.  With  keen  pain ;  as,  to  ache 
smartly. 

2.  Briskly  ;  sjjarply;  wittily. 

3.  Vigorously;  actively.  Clarendon. 

4.  Showily;    in    a    showy   manner;    as,  smartly 
dressed. 

SMART'-MON-EY,  71.  Money  paid  by  a  person  to 
buy  himself  off  from  some  unpleasant  engagement 
or  some  painful  situation. 

2.  Money    allowed  to  soldiers  or  sailors  in   the 
English  service,  for  wounds  and  injuries  received. 

Qrose. 
SMART'NESS,  n.      The  quality   of  being  smart  or 
pungent  ;  poignancy  ;  as,  the  smartness  of  pain. 

2.  Quickness ;  vigor ;  as,  the  smartness  of  a  blow. 

Boyle. 

3.  Liveliness  ;  briskness  ;  vivacity  ;  wittiness  ;  as, 
the  srnartness  of  a  reply  or  of  a  phrase.  Swift. 

SMART'-TICK-ET,  7t.  A  certificate  given  to  wound- 
ed seamen,  entitling  them  to  smart-money. 

Brande. 

SMART'-WEED,  71.  A  name  given  to  the  arse-smart, 
or  Polygonum  punctatum,  on  account  of  its  acri- 
mony, which  produces  smarting  if  applied  where 
the  skin  is  tender. 

SMASH,  v.  t.  [Probably  mash,  with  a  prefix.]  To 
break  in  pieces  by  violence ;  to  dash  to  pieces ;  to 
crush. 

Here  every  thing  is  broken  and  smashed  to  pieces.     [Vulgar.'] 

Burke. 
SMASH'JL'D,  (smasht,)  pp.  or  a.    Dashed  to  pieces. 
SMASH'ING,  ppr.     Dashing  to  pieces. 
SMASH'ING,  71.    State  of  being  smashed. 
SMATCH,  71.     [Corrupted  from  smack.] 

1.  Taste;  tincture.     [Not  in  use,  or  vulgar.] 

2.  A  bird.  J 
SMAT'TER,  v.  i.     [flu.  Dan.  smatter,  to   smack,  to 

make  a  noise  in  chewing  ;  Sw.  smattra,  to  crackle  ; 
Ice.  smwdr.     It  contains  the  elements  of  mutter.] 
1.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 


Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smatter. 


Swift. 


2.  To  have  a  slight  taste,  or  a  slight,  superficial 
knowledge. 

SMAT'TER,  71.    Slight,  superficial  knowledge. 

Temple. 

SMAT'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  has  only  a  slight,  su- 
perficial knowledge.  Swift. 

SM AT'TER-ING,  n.  A  slight,  superficial  knowledge. 
[  This  is  the  word  commonly  used.] 

SMEAR,  v.  t.  [Sax.  smerian,  smirianj  D.  smeeren  :  G. 
schmieren  ;  Dan.  smorer ;  Sw.  smorjaf  Ir.  smearam; 
Russ.  marayu  ;  D.  smeer;  G.  schmier,  grease,  tallow  ; 
Ir.  smear,  id. ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  smor,  butter.  Qu.  its 
alliance  with  marrow,  marl,  mire,  from  its  softness. 
See  Class  Mr,  No.  10,  21.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  any  thing  unctuous,  vis- 
cous, or  adhesive  ;  to  besmear  ;  to  daub  ;  as,  to  smear 
any  thing  with  oil,  butter,  pitch,  &c. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  To  soil  ;  to  contaminate  ;  to  pollute  ;  as,  smeared 
wHh  infamy.  Sliak. 

SMEAR,  71.    A  fat,  oily  substance ;  ointment.     [Little 

used.] 
SMeAR'-KD,  pp.    Overspread  with  soft  or  oily  mat- 
ter; soiled. 
SMeAR'ING,   ppr.     Overspreading  with   any   thing 

soft  and  oleaginous  ;  soiling. 
SMeAR'Y,  a.    That  smears  or  soils;  adhesive.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Howe. 
SMEATH,  71.     A  sea-fowl. 
SMECTITE,  71.     [Gr.  o-iiijktic,  deterging.] 

An  argillaceous  earth  ;  fuller's  earth  ;  so  called 
from  its  property  of  taking  grease  out  of  cloth,  &c. 

Pinkerton. 
SMEETH,  v.  t.     To  smoke.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SMEETH,  v.  U     To  smooth.     [North  of  England.] 

HalliweU. 
SMEG-MAT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  apty/ia,  soap.] 

Being  of  the  nature  of  soap;  soapy;  cleansing; 
detersive. 
SMELL,  v.  t. ;  pret.   and  pp.  Smelled,  Smelt.      [I 
have  not  found  this  word  in  any  other  language.] 

To  perceive  by  the  nose,  or  by  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
to  have  a  sensation  excited  in  certain  organs  of  the 
nose  by  particular  qualities  of  a  body,  which  are 
transmitted  in  fine  particles,  often  from  a  distance ; 
as,  to  smell  a  rose ;  to  smell  perfumes. 

To  smell  out,  is  a  low  phrase  signifying  to  find  out 
by  sagacity.  L'Eslrange. 

-  To  smell  a  rat,  is  a  low  phrase  signifying  to  sus- 
pect strongly. 
SMELL,  u.  7.     To  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ;  to  have 
an  odor  or  particular  scent ;  followed  by  oft  as,  to 
smell  of  smoke  ;  to  smell  of  musk. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any 
quality  ;  as,  a  report  smells  of  calumny.  [JVot  ele- 
gant] Shak. 

3.  To  practice  smelling.     Exod.  xxx.  Shak. 

4.  To  exercise  sagacity. 

SMELL,  71.  The  sense  or  faculty  by  which  certain 
qualities  of  bodies  are  perceived  through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  or  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  by  the  organs  of  the  nose  ;  one  of  the  five 
senses.  In  some  species  of  beasts,  the  smell  is  re- 
markably acute,  particularly  in  the  canine  species. 

2.  Scent  ;  odor  ;  the  quality  of  bodies  which  af- 
fects the  olfactory  organs ;  as,  the  smell  of  mint ;  the 
smell  of  geranium. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  that  of  the  white  double  violet. 

Bacon. 

SMELL'£D,  (        .         .  ,  „ 

SMELT  1 ''  ff'       Smell. 

SMELL'ER,  7t.     One  that  smells. 

SMELL  FEAST,  n,  [smell  and  feast.]  One  that  is 
apt  to  find  and  frequent  good  tables;  an  epicure  ;  a 
parasite.  V  Estrange. 

SMELL'ING,  ppr.  Perceiving  by  the  olfactory- 
nerves. 

SMELL'ING,  71.  The  sense  by  which  odors  are  per- 
ceived. 

SMELL'ING-BOT-TLE,  n.  A  small  bottle  filled 
with  something  suited  to  stimulate  the  nose  and  re- 
vive the  spirits.  Msh. 

SMELT.     See  Swelled. 

SMELT,  71.*  [Sax.]  A  small  fish  that  is  very  delicate 
food.  It  is  of  the  genus  Osmerus,  belonging  to  the 
salmon  family.  It  emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  smell  of  cucumbers,  green 
rushes,  or  violets.  The  sand-smelt  is  the  same  as  the 
atherine,  which  see.  Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

SMELT,  v.  t.  [D.  smeltcn;  G.  schmehen ;  Dan.  smel- 
ter ;  Sw.  smdlta,  to  melt.  This  is  melt,  with  s  pre- 
fixed.] 

To  melt  or  fuse,  as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  metal  from  extraneous  substances. 

SMELT' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Melted  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal. 

SMELT'ER,  71.    One  that  melts  ore. 

SMELT'ER-Y,  71.  A  house  or  place  for  smelting 
ores. 

SMELT'ING,  ppr.     Melting,  as  ore. 

SMELT'ING,  71.  The  operation  of  melting  or  fusing 
ores  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  metal. 

SMERK,  7).  7.     [Sax.  smercian.] 

1.  To  smile  affectedly  or  wantonly.  Swift. 

2.  To  look  affectedly  soft  or  kind  ;  as,  a  smcrking 
countenance  ;  a  smcrking  grace.  Young.  . 

SMERK,  71.    An  affected  smile. 

SMERK,       )         ... 

SMERK' Y,  j  a-     Nlce  >  smart  >  Janty* 

So  smerk,  so  smooth,  he  pricked  his  ears.  Spenser, 

SMER'LIN,  71.     A  fish.  Jlinsworth. 

SMEW,  (smu,)  71.*  A  migratory  aquatic  fowl,  the 
Mergus  albellus  ;  also  called  White  Nun. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
SMICK'ER,   v.   i.       [Sw.   smickra,    to    flatter,    Dan. 
smigrer.] 
To  smerk  ;  to  look  amorously  or  wantonly. 

Kersey. 
SMICK'ER-ING,    ppr.      Smerking;    smiling    affect- 
edly. 
SMICK'ER-ING,  n.     An  affected  smile  or  amorous 

look. 
SMICK'ET,  71. :  dim.  of  Smock.     [JVot  used.] 
SMID'DY,  71.     [Sax.  smiththa.] 

A  smithery  or  smith's  workshop.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SMIGHT,  for  Smite,  in  Spenser,  is  a  mistake. 
SMIL'A-CIN,  71,     [Gr.  o-,/iau.{;  L.  stnilax,  the  modern 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.] 

A  white  crystallizable  compound,  considered  to  be 
the  active  principle  of  the  officinal  species  of  smilax, 
or  sarsaparilla.  It  is  tasteless  when  solid,  but  bitter 
in  solution.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acid,  and 
is_called  Parillinic  Acid.  Tully. 

SMILE,  v.  i.     [Sw.  smila  ;  Dan.  smilcr.] 

1.  To  contract  the  features  of  the  face  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  express  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  or  love 
and  kindness  ;  the  contrary  to  Frown. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  Lake 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake.  Pope. 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slaiu.  Pope. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  smiling  look, 
implying  sarcasm  or  pity  ;  to  sneer. 

'Twas  what  I  said  to  Uraggs  and  Child, 

Who  praised  my  modesty  and  smiled.  Pope. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous ;  or  to  have  an  appear- 
ance to  excite  joy  ;  as,  smiling  spring  ;  smiling  plenty. 

The  d5sert  smiled, 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  propitious  or  favorable;  to  favor;  to 
countenance.    May  Heaven  smile  on  our  labors. 

SMILE,  v.  t.     To  awe  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

Young. 
SMILE,  71.    A  peculiar  contraction  of  the  features  of 
the  face,  which  naturally  expresses  pleasure,  mod- 
erate  joy,    approbation,  or    kindness ;    opposed   to 
Frown. 

Sweet  intercourse  of  looks  and  smites.  Milton. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance ;  as,  the  smiles  of 
spring. 

3.  Favor  ;  countenance  ;  propitiousness  ;  as,  the 
smiles  of  Providence. 

4.  An   expression  of  countenance,  resembling  a 
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smile,  but  indicative  of  opposite  feelings,  as  con- 
tempt, scorn,.  &.C. ;  as,  a  scornful  smile. 

SMILE'LESS,  u.    Not  having  a  smile. 

SMIE'ER,  n.    One  who  smiles. 

SMlL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Having  a  smile  on  the  coun- 
tenance ;  looking  joyous  or  gay  ;  looking  propitious. 

SMlL'ING-LY,  udn.     With  a  look  of  pleasure. 

SMIL'ING-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  smiling.    Byron. 

SMILT,  for  Smelt.     [Not  in  use] 

SMIRCH,  (smurch,)  v.  t.  [from  murk,  murky.']  To 
cloud;  to  dusk;  to  soil ;  as,  to  smtrcA  the  face.  [Low.] 

Shak. 

SMIRK,  (smurk,)  v.  i.  To  loqk  affectedly  soft  or 
kind.     [See  Smerk.]  Young. 

SMIT,  sometflnes  used  for  Smitten.     [See  Smite.] 

SMITE,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Smote  ;  pp.  Smitten,  Smit.  [Sax. 
smitan,  to  strike  ;  srnitan  ofcr  or  on,  to  put  or  place, 
that  is,  to  throw;  D.  smyten,  to  smite,  to  cast  or 
throw  ;  G.  schmeissen,  to  smite,  to*fling,  to  kick,  to 
cast  or  throw,  to  fall  down,  that  is,  to  throw  one's 
self  down  ;  Svv.  smiila,  to  hammer  or  forge  ;  Dan. 
smidcr,  to  forge,  to  strike,  to  coin,  to  invent,  devise, 
counterfeit ;  D.  smccden,  to  forge  ;  G.  Schmieden,  to 
coin,  forge,  invent,  fabricate.  The  latter  verb  seems 
to  be  formed  on  the  noun  schmicd,  a  smith,  or  schmiede, 
a  forge,  which  is  from  the  root  of  smite.  This  verb 
is  the  L.  mitto,  Fr.  mettre,  with  s  prefixed.  Class 
Md  or  Ms.  It  is  no  longer  in  common  use,  though 
not  entirely  obsolete.] 

1.  To  strike  ;  to  throw,  drive,  or  force  against,  as 
the  fist  or  hand,  a  stone  or  a  weapon  ;  to  reach  with 
a  blow  or  a  weapon  ;  as,  to  smite  one  with  the  fist ; 
to  smite  with  a  rod  or  with  a  stone. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  aUo.  —  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  kill ;  to  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating,  or  by 
weapons  of  any  kind  ;  as,  to  smite  one  with  the 
sword,  or  with  an  arrow  or  other  engine.  David 
smote  Goliath  with  a  sling  and  a  stone.  The  Philis- 
tines were  often  smitten  with  great  slaughter 

[This  word,  like  Slay,  usually  or  always  carries 
with  it  something  of  its  original  signification,  that 
of  beating,  striking,  the  primitive  mode  of  killing. 
We  never  apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  poison, 
by  accident,  or  by  legal  execution. 

3.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  life ;  as  by  a  stroke  or  by 
something  sent. 

The  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten.  —  Ex.  ix. 

4.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine,  because  he 
smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.  Wake. 

5.  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion. 

See  what  the  charms  that  smile  the  simple  heart.  Pope. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came.  Pope. 

To  smite  with  tke  tongue ;   to  reproach  or  upbraid. 
Jer.  xviii. 
SMITE,  v.  i.    To  strike  ;  to  collide. 

The  heart  melteth,  aud  the  knees  smite  together.  —  Neh.  ii. 
SMITE,  n.     A  blow.     [Local] 
SMIT'ER,  n.     One  who  smites  or  strikes. 
1  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters.  —  Is.  1. 

SMITH,  n.  [Sax.  smith  ;  Dan.  and  Svv.  smed ;  D.  smit ; 
G.  schmicd ;  from  smiting.] 

1.  Literally,  the  striker,  the  beater  ;  hence,  one  who 
forges  with  the  hammer ;  one  who  works  in  metals ; 
as,  an  iron-smith    gold-smith,  silver-smith,  &x. 

Nor  yet  the  smith  hath  learned  to  form  a  sword.  Tate. 

2.  He  that  makes  or  effects  any  thing.     Dryden. 
Hence  the  name  Smith,  which,  from  the  number 

of  workmen  employed  in  working  metals  in  early 
ages,  is  supposed  to  be  more  common  than  any  other. 

SMITH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  smithian,  to  fabricate  out  of  metal 
by  hammering.] 
To  beat  into  shape  ;  to  forge.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Chaucer. 

SMITH'CRAFT,  ?t.  [smith  and  craft.]  The  art  or 
occupation  of  a  smith.     [Little  used.]  Ralei'h. 

SMITH'ER-Y,  n.     The  workshop  of  a  smith. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  smith  Burke. 

SMITH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  working  a  mass  of 
iron  into_the  intended  shape.  Moxon. 

SMITH-So'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
Smithson,  an  English  gentleman  who  has  given  by 
legacy  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  foundation  and  support  of  an  institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  learning. 

SMITH'Y,  n.     [Sax.  smiththa.] 

The  shop  of  a  smith.     [Seldom  used.] 

SMIT'ING,  ppr.  Striking;  killing;  afflicting;  pun- 
ishing. 

SMITT,  n.  The  finest  of  the  clayey  ore  made  up  into 
balls,  used  for  marking  sheep.  Woodward. 

SMIT'TBN,  (smit'n,)  p;>  of  Smite.     Struck;    killed. 
2.  Affected  with  some  passion  ;  excited  by  beauty 
or  something  impressive. 

SMIT'TLE,  v.  t.     [from  s-mi(e.]     To  infect.     [Local] 

SMOCK,  n.  JSax.  smoc] 

1.  A  shift ;  a  chemise  ;  a  woman's  under  gar- 
ment. 
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2.  In  composition,  it  is  used  for  female,  or  what  re- 
lates to  women ;  as,  smock-irensou.  B.  Jon.-on. 

3.  A  smock-frock,  which  see.         M.  F.  Tapper. 
SMOCK'-FAC-£D,   (-fSste,)   a.       [smock    and  face.] 

Pale-faced  ;  maidenly  ;  having  a  feminine  coun- 
tenance or  complexion.  Fenton. 

SMOCK'-FROCK,  a.  [smock  and  frock.]  A  coarse, 
linen  frock  or  shirt  warn  over  the  coat  by  farm-labor- 
ers. Halliwell 

SMOCK'-MILL,  n.  A  wind-mill  whose  top  is  the 
only  part  which  turns  to  meet  the  wind.     Francis. 

SMOCK'-RACE,  n.  A  race  run  by  women  for  the 
prize  of  a  fine  sinock.  North  of  England. 

SMOCK'LESS,  a.     Wanting  a  sinock.  Chaucer. 

SMoKE,  71.  [Sax.  smoca,  smcc,  smic ;  G.  schmauch ;  D. 
smook  i  W.  ysmwg,  from  vnog,  smoke  ;  Ir.  much  ,•  al- 
lied to  muggy,  and  I  think  it  allied  to  the  Gr.  ouvxoj, 
to  consume  slowly,  to  waste.] 

1.  The  exhalation,  visible  vapor,  or  substance  that 
escapes  or  is  expelled  in  combustion  from  the  sub- 
stance burning.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  vol- 
atile matter  expelled  from  vegetable  matter,  or  wood, 
coal,  peat,  Ike.  The  matter  expelled  from  metallic 
substances  is  more  generally  called  Fume,  Fomes. 

2.  Vapor ;  watery  exhalations. 

SMoKE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  smocian,  smecan,  smkan ;  Dan. 
smoger  ,'  D.  sinooken  ;  G.  schiuauchcn.] 

1.  To  emit  smoke  ;  to  throw  off  volatile  matter  in 
the  form  of  vapor  or  exhalation.  Wood  and  other 
fuel  smokes  when  burning;  and  smokes  most  when 
there  is  the  least  flame. 

2.  To  burn  ;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  rage  ;  in  Scripture. 


3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field.  Dryden. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out ;  to  suspect. 

I  began  to  smoke  that  diey  were  a  parcel  of  mummers.     [Ltitie 
used.]  Addison. 

5.  To  use  tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  cigar,  by  kindling 
the  tobacco,  drawing  the  smoke  into  the  mouth,  and 
puffing  it  out. 

6.  To  suffer ;  to  be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak. 

SMoKE,  v.  t.  To  apply  smoke  to  ;  to  hang  in  smoke  ; 
to  scent,  medicate,  or  dry  by  smoke  ;  as,  to  smoke  in- 
fected clothing  ;  to  smoke  beef  or  hams  for  preser- 
vation. 

2.  To  smell  out ;  to  find  out. 

He  was  firat  smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu.  [Now  little  used.] 

Shak. 

3.  To  sneer  at ;  to  ridicule  to  the  face.     Congreve. 
SMoKE'-CLOUD,  n.     A  cloud  of  smoke.     Hemans. 
SM0KE'-€ON-S0M'ING,  a.     Consuming  smoke. 
SMoK'iSD,    (sinokt,)  pp.   or   a.     Cured,  cleansed,  or 

dried  in  smoke. 

SMoKE'-DRI-JED,  (-drlde,)  a.   Dried  in  smoke.  Irving. 

SMoKE'-DRY,  v.  t.     To  dry  by  smoke.     Mortimer. 

SMoKE'-JACK,  n.  An  engine  for  turning  a  spit  by 
means  of  a  fly  or  wheel  turned  by  the  current  of  as- 
cending air  in  a  chimney. 

SMoKE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  smoke  ;  as,  smokeless 
towers.  Pope. 

SMoK'ER,  n.     One  that  dries  by  smoke. 

2.  One  that  uses  tobacco  by  inhaling  its  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

SMOKE'-SAIL,  n.  *A  small  sail  hoisted  before  the 
funnel  of  a  vessel's  galley,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  rise 
before  it  is  blown  aft  by  the  wind.  Totten. 

SMCK'I-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  be  full  of  smoke. 

SMoK'I-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  smoky.  Ash. 

SMoK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Emitting  smoke,  as  fuel,  &c. 
2.  Applying  smoke  for  cleansing,  drying,  &c. 
_3.  Using  tobacco  in  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

SMoK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  emitting  smoke. 

2.  The  act  of  applying  smoke  to. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  inhaling  tobacco  smoke 
from  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

SMOK'Y,  o.  Emitting  smoke  ;  fumid  ;  as,  smoky 
fires.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke  ;  as, 
a  smoky  fog.  Harvey. 

3.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapor  resembling 
it;  thick.  New  England,  in  autumn,  frequently  has 
a  smoky  atmosphere. 

4.  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  the  chim- 
neys or  fireplaces  ;  as,  a  smoky  house. 

5.  Tarnished  with  smoke  ;  noisome  with  smoke  ; 
as,  smoky  rafters  ;  smoky  cells.       Milton.     Denham. 

SMOL'DER-ING  ;  the  more  desirable  orthography  of 
Smouldering,  which  see. 

SMOOR,  )        ,      r<,„,.  , 

SMORE,  {  "•  U     LSilx-  smoran.] 

To  suffocate  or  smother.     [Not  in  use.]       More. 

SMOOTH,  a.  [Sax.  smethe,  smoeth;  W.  esmwyth,  from 
mwyth ;  allied  to  L.  mitts,  Ir.  myth,  maoth,  soft,  tender.] 
1.  Having  an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  so  even 
that  no  roughness  or  points  are  perceptible  to  the 
touch  ;  not  rough  ;  as,  smooth  glass  ;  smooth  por- 
celain. 
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nust  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to  the  touch. 

Dryden. 
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2.  Evenly  spread;  glossy;  as,  a  smooth-haired 
horse.  Pope. 

3.  Gently  flowing;   moving  equably;  not  ruffled    j 
or  undulating;  as,  a.  smooth  stream;  smooth  Adonis. 

Milton. 

4.  That  flows  or  Is  uttered  without  stops,  obstruc- 
tion, or  hesitation;  voluble;  even;  not  harsh;  as, 
smooth  verse  ;  smooth  eloquence. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  ehiculiun  flows.  Gay. 

5.  Bland  ;  mild  ;  soothing;  flattering. 
This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behavior  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison. 

6.  In  botany,  glabrous;  having  a  slippery  surface 
void  of  roughness. 

SMOOTH,  n.  That  which  is  smooth ;  the  smooth 
part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  smooth  of  the  neck.  Oen. 
xxvii. 

SMOOTH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  smethiaa.] 

1.  To  make  smooth  ;  to  make  even  on  the  surface 
by  any  means ;  as,  to  smooth  a  board  with  a  plane ; 
to  smooth  cloth  with  an  iron. 

And  smoothed  the  rulfled  sea.  Dryden. 

2.  To  free  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  easy. 

Thou,  Abelard,  the  last  sad  oflice  pay, 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  da/.  Pope. 

3.  To  free  from  harshness;  to  make  flowing. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  smoodis  her  charming  tones.  Milton. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  soften  ;  as,  to  smooth  a  fault. 

Shak. 

5.  To  calm ;  to  mollify  ;  to  allay. 

Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm.  Milton. 

6.  To  ease. 

The_ difficulty  smoothed.  Dry>ien. 

7.  To  flatter  ;  to  soften  with  blandishments. 

Because  I  can  not  flatter  and  look  fair, 

Smile  in  men's  laces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  coy.  Sfiak. 

SMOOTH'-CHIN-N£D,  a.    Beardless. 

SMOOTHED,  pp.     Made  smooth. 

SMOOTH'.EN,  for  Smooth,  is  used   by  mechanics; 

though  not,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States. 
SMOOTH'ER,  7i.     One  who  smooths. 
SMOOTH'ER,  a.;  eomp.  of  Smooth. 
SMOOTH'-FAC-£D,  (-f  aste,)  a.     Having  a  mild,  soft 

look  :  as,  smooth-faced  wooers.  Shak. 

SMOOTHING,  ppr.     Making  smooth. 
SMOOTH'ING-I-RON,  n.     An  iron  instrument  with 

a  polished  face  for  smoothing  clothes  ;  a  sad-iron. 
SMOOTH'ING-PLANE,  n.     A  small,  fine  plane,  used 

for  smoothing  and  finishing  work.  Owilt. 

SMOOTH'LY,  adv.     Evenly  ;  not  roughly  or  harshly. 

2.  With  even  flow  or  motion ;  as,  to  flow  or  glide 
smoothly. 

3.  Without  obstruction  or  difficulty  ;  readily ;  ea- 
sily. Hooker. 

4.  With  soft,  bland,  insinuating  language. 
SMOOTH'NESS,  >t.    Evenness  of  surface;  freedom 

from  roughness  or  asperity  ;  as,  the  smoothness  of  a 
floor  or  wall  ;  smoothness  of  the  skin  ;  smoothness  of 
the  water. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  to  the  palate ;  as,  the 
smoothness  of  wine. 

3.  Softness  and  sweetness  of  numbers  ;  easy  flow 
of  words. 

Virgil,  though  smooth  where  smoodiness  is  required,  is  far  from 
affecting  it.  Dryden. 

4.  Mildness  or  gentleness  of  speech  ;  blandness  of 
address.  Shak. 

SMOOTH'-PAC-££l,  (-paste,)  a.  Having  a  smooth 
pace.  Scott 

SMOOTH'-T0NGU£D,(-tungd,)a.  Having  a  smooth 
tongue;  plausible;  flattering. 

SMoTE,  prct.  of  Smite. 

SMOTH'ER,  (smutli'er,)  v.  t.  [Allied  perhaps  to  Ir. 
smuid,  smoke  ;  Sax.  methgian,  to  smoke.] 

1.  To  suffocate  or  extinguish  life  by  causing  smoko 
or  dust  to  enter  the  lungs  ;  to  stifle. 

2.  To  suffocate  or  extinguish  by  closely  covering, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  air ;  as,  to  smother  a  child 
in  bed. 

3.  To  suppress  ;  to  stifle  ;  as,  to  smother  the  light 
of  the  understanding.  Hooker. 

SMOTH'ER,  (smuth'er,)  v.  i.    To  be  suffocated. 

2.  To  be  suppressed  or  concealed. 

3.  To  smoke  without  vent.  Bacon. 
SMOTH'ER,  (smuth'er,)  n.    Smoke  ;  thick  dust. 

Shak.     Dryden. 
2.  A  state  of  suppression.     [JVbc  in  use.]    Bacon. 
SMOTH'ER-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Suffocated;  stifled;  sup- 
pressed. 
SMOTH'ER-1-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  smotherv. 
SMOTH'ER-ING,  (sniuth'-,)  n.     Act  of  smothering. 

Mo  re. 
SMOTH'ER-ING,  ppr.     Suffocating;  suppressing. 
SMOTII'ER-ING-LY,   adv.     Suffocatingly  ;  suppress- 

ingly. 
SMOTII'ER-Y,  (smuth'-,)  a.     Tending  to  smother. 
SMOUCH,  «.  t.    To  salute,     f Not  in  use.]     Stubbes. 
SMOU  L'DER,  v.  i.    To  burn  and  smoke  without  vent. 
[See  the  next  word.] 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SM6UL'DER-ING,ppr.ora.  )  [A  word  formed   from 

SMoUL'DRY,  a.  )   mold,molder,  and  there- 

fore it  ought  to  be  written  Smolderinq.  Perhaps  we 
have  the  word  directly  from  the  Dan.  smuler,  smaller, 
Sw.  smola,  smulu,  to  crumble  or  fall  to  dust ;  Dan. 
nun/I,  dust ;  which  is  from  the  same  root  as  mold, 
meal,  &c] 
Burning  and  smoking  without  vent.        Dryden. 

SMUDGE,  71.    A  suffocating  smoke.  Grose. 

SMUG,  a.  [Dan.  smuk,  neat,  fine ;  G.  smuck ;  Sax. 
smicere.] 

Nice  ;  neat ;  affectedly  nice  in  dress.  [North  of 
England.]  Halliwell. 

SMUG,  v.  t.  To  make  spruce;  to  dress  with  affected 
neatness.     [Not  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

SMUG'GLE,  v.  t.  [Sw.  smyga ;  D.  smokkclen,  which 
seems  to  be  allied  to  smuig,  under  hand  ;  smuigen, 
to  eat  in  secret ;  G.  schmuggdn  ;  Dan.  smug,  clan- 
destinely. We  probably  have  the  root  mug  in 
hugger  mugger.] 

1.  To  import  or  export  secretly  goods  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  government  to  be  imported  or  ex- 
ported ;  or  secretly  to  import  or  export  dutiable 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  law  ; 
to  run. 

2.  To  convey  clandestinely. 

SMUG'GL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Imported  or  exported  clan- 
destinely and  contrary  to  law. 

SMUG'GLER,  n.    One  that  imports  or  exports  goods 
privately  and   contrary  to  law,  either  contraband 
goods   or   dutiable   goods,  without  paying  the  cus- 
toms. 
2.  A  vessel  employed  in  running  goods. 

SMUG'GLING,  ppr.  Importing  or  exporting  goods 
contrary  to  law. 

SMUG'GLING,  n.  The  offense  of  clandestinely  im- 
porting or  exporting  prohibited  goods,  or  other  goods 
without  paying  the  customs.  Blaclcstone. 

SMUG'LY,  adv.     Neatly  ;    sprucely.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Gay. 

SMUG'NESS,  n.  Neatness ;  spruceness  without  ele- 
gance.    [JVot  in  use.]  Sherwood. 

SMu'LY,.  o.  Looking  smoothly  ;  demure.  [Not 
used.] 

SMUT,  7i.  [Dan.  smuds  ;  Sax.  smitta;  D.  smet,  a  spot 
or  stain ;  Sw.  smitta,  to  taint ;  D.  smoddig,  dirty, 
smodderen,  to  smut ;  G.  schmutz.] 

1.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal ;  or  the  foul  mat- 
ter itself. 

2.  A  parasitic  fungus,  which  forms  on  grain. 
Sometimes  the  whole  ear  is  blasted  and  converted 
into  smut.  This  is  often  the  fact  with  maize. 
Smut  lessens  the  value  of  wheat. 

3.  Obscene  language. 

8MUT,  v.  t.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut ;  to  blacken 
with  coai,  soot,  or  other  dirty  substance.    Addison. 

2.  To  taint  with  mildew.  Bacon. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  to  tarnish. 

SMUT,  v.  i.    To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into 

smut. 
SMUT'-MILL,  n.    A  machine  for  cleansing  grain  from 

smut.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SMUTCH,  7).  t.     [from  smoke  ;  Dan.  smoger.     Q.U.] 
To  blacken  with  smoke,  soot,  or  coal.  B.Jonson. 
Note. —  We  have  a  common  word  in  New  Eng- 
land, pronounced  smooch,  which  I  take  to  be  smutch. 
It  signifies  to  foul  or  Dlacken  with  something  pro- 
duced by  combustion  or  other  like  substance. 
SMUTCH'£D,  (smucht,)  a.    Blackened  with  smoke, 

snot,  of  coal. 
SMUT'TI-LY,  adv.     Blackly;  smokily;  foully. 

2.  With  obscene  language. 
SMUT'TI-NESS,  n.    Soil  from  smoke,  soot,  coal,  or 
smut. 
2.  Obsceneness  of  language. 
SMUT'TY,a.    Soiled  with  smut,  coal,  soot,  or  the  like. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew  ;  as,  smutty  corn. 

3.  Obscene  ;  not  modest  or  pure  ;  as,  smutty  lan- 
guage. 

SNACK,  7i.     [Qu.  from  the  root  of  snatch.] 

1.  A  share.  It  is  now  chiefly  or  wholly  used  in 
the  phrase,  to  go  snacks  with  one,  that  is,  to  have  a 
share.  Pope. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast. 

SNACK'ET,  (   7i.    The  hasp  of  a  casement.     [Local.] 
SNECK'ET,  |  Sherwood.     Gwilt. 

SNAG'OT,  71.     A  fish.     [L.  acus.]  Ainsioorth. 

SNAF'FLE,  n.  [D.  sneb,  snavel,  bill,  beak,  snout  ;  G. 
Dan.  and  Sw.  snabel ;  from  the  root  of  7116,  neb.] 

A  bridle  consisting  of  a  slender  bit-mouth,  without 
branches.  Encyc. 

SNAF'FLE,  v.  t.    To  bridle ;  to  hold  or  manage  with 

a  bridle. 
SNAG,  71.    A  short  branch,  or  a  sharp  or  rough  branch ; 
a  shoot ;  a  knot. 

The  coat  of  anno 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tooth,  in  contempt;  or  a  tooth  projecting  be- 
yond the  rest.  Prior. 

3.  In  the  western  rivers  of  the  United  States,  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom  at  one 
end,  and  rising  nearly  or  quite  to  the  surface  at  the 
other  end,  by  which  steamboats,  &c,  are  often 
pierced  and  sunk. 
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SNAG,  v.  t.    To  run  against  the  branches  of  a  sunken 

tree,  as  in-American  rivers. 
SNAG'GED,  (snagd,)  pp.     Run  against  a  snag,  or 

branch  of  a  sunken  tree. 
SNAG'GjED,  )  a.     Full  of  snags  ;  full  of  short,  rough 
SNAG'GY,    j      branches  or  sharp  points ;  abounding 

with  knots ;  as,  a  snaggy  tree ;  a  snaggy  stick ;  a 

snaggy  oak.  Spenser.    More. 

SNAIL,  71.     [Sax.  snagd,  snegel;  Sw.  snigel;    Dan. 

snegel;   G.  schnecke ;   dim.  from  the  root  of  snake, 

sneak.] 

1.  A  slimy,  slow-creeping  animal,  of  the  genus 
Helix,  and  order  of  Mollusca.  The  eyes  of  this  in- 
sect are  in  the  horns,  one  at  the  end  of  each,  which 
it  can  retract  at  pleasure.  Besides  these  shell-snails, 
there  are  also  snails  without  shells,  commonly  called 
Slugs,  which  see.  Encyc. 

2.  A  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person.  Shak. 
SNAIL'-CLA-VER,    )  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Med- 
SNAIL'-TRe'FOIL,  \     icago. 
SNAIL'-FLOW-ER,  71.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Phase- 

olus,  allied  to  the  kidney-bean.  Loudon. 

SNAIL'-LlKE,  0.  Resembling  a  snail;  moving  very 
slowly. 

SNAIL'-LIKE,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  snail ; 
slowly. 

SNAKE,  71.*  [Sax.  snaca;  Dan.  snog;  G.  schnake ; 
(Sans,  naga.  Qu.)  In  G.  schnecke,  Dan.  snekke,  is 
a  snail,  from  the  root  of  Dan.  sniger,  Ir.  snaighim, 
Sax.  snican,  to  creep,  to  sneak.] 

A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind,  distinguished 
from  a  viper,  says  Johnson.  But  in  America,  the 
common  and  general  name  of  serpents,  and  so  the 
word  is  used  by  the  poets.  Dryden.     Shak. 

SNaKE,  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  wind  a  small 
rope  round  a  large  one  spirally,  the  small  ropes  lying 
in  the  spaces  between  the  strands  of  the  large  one. 
This  operation  is  called,  also,  Worming. 

SNaKE'ROOT,  7i.  [snake  and  root.]  A  popular  name 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  different  plants,  proba- 
bly to  50  or  100.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  Ophior- 
rhiza,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Some  of  the 
principal  plants  called  by  this  name  in  America  are 
the  Virginia  snakeroot,  (Aristolochia  serpentaria,) 
black  snakeroot,  (Sanicula  Marylandica,)  seneka 
snakeroot,  (Polygala  senega,)  &c. 

SNAKE'S'-HEAD,  71.  In  railroads  constructed  by  nail- 
ing bars  of  iron  on  to  stretchers,  a  snake's-head  is  one 
of  the  bars  which  becomes  loose,  and,  rising  at  one 
end,  forces  its  way  into  the  cars.  America. 

SNAKE'S'-HEAD  i'RIS,  71.  A  bulbous  plant,  Iris 
tuberosa,  of  Arabia. 

SNaKE'WEED,  71.  [snake  and  weed.]  A  plant,  bis- 
tort, of  the  genus  Polygonum. 

SNAKE'WOOD,  71.  [snake  and  wood.]  The  smaller 
branches  of  a  tree,  growing  in  the  Isle  of  Timor  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent.  Hill. 

It  is  the  wood  of  the  Strychnos  colubrina.    Parr. 

SNaK'ING,  ppr.  Winding  small  ropes  spirally  round 
a  large  one. 

SNaK'ISH,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  a  snake. 

SNaK'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  snake  or  to  snakes;  re- 
sembling a  snake  ;  serpentine  ;  winding. 

2.  Sly;  cunning;  insinuating;  deceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.  Hilton. 

3.  Having  serpents ;  as,  a  snaky  rod  or  wand. 

Dryden. 
That  snafry-headed  gorgon  shield.  Milton. 

SNAP,  v.  t.  [D.  snappen,  snaawen  ;  G.  schnappen,  to 
snap,  to  snatch,  to  gasp  or  catch  for  breath  ;  Dan. 
snapper  ;  Sw.  snappa  ;  from  the  root  of  knap  and  D. 
lenippen.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  ;  to  break  short ;  as  sub- 
stances that  are  brittle. 

Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks.  Prior. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  sharp  sound.  Pope. 

3.  To  bite  or  seize  suddenly  with  the  teeth. 

Addison.     Gay. 

4.  To  break  upon    suddenly  with   sharp,  angry 

5.  To  crack  ;  as,  to  snap  a  whip.  [words. 
To  snap  off;  to  break.suddenly. 

2.  To  bite  off  suddenly  Wiseman. 

To  snap  one  up,  to  snap  one  up  short ;  to  treat  with 
sharp  words. 
SNAP,  v.  i.    To  break  short ;   to  part  asunder  sud- 
denly ;  as,  a  mast  or  spar  snaps  ;  a  needle  snaps. 
If  steel  is  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  with  the  least  bending  it 
will  snap.  Moxon. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite ;  to  aim  to  seize  with 
the  teeth  ;  as,  a  dog  snaps  at  a  passenger ;  a  fish 
snaps  at  the  bait. 

3.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words. 

SNAP,  71.  A  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite ;  a  sudden  seizing,  or  effort 
to  seize,  with  the  teeth. 

3.  A  crack  of  a  whip. 

4.  A  greedy  fellow.  VEstrange. 

5.  A  catch  ;  a  theft.  Johnson. 
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SNAP'DRAG-ON,  71.  A  plant.  The  popular  name 
of  several  different  plants  ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhinum,  of  Ruellia,  of  Barleria,  &c. 

2.  A  play  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from 
burning  brandy,  and  put  into  the  mouth.      Taller. 

3.  The  thing  eaten  at  snapdragon.  Swift. 
SNAP'HANCE,  71.  A  kind  of  firelock.  Shelton. 
SNAP'PJED,  (snapt,)  pp.    Broken  abruptly ;  seized  or 

bitten  suddenly  ;  cracked,  as  a  whip. 

SNAP'PER,  71.     One  that  snaps.  Shale. 

SNAP'PISH,  a.  Eager  to  bite ;  apt  to  snap ;  as,  a 
snappish  cur. 

2.  Peevish ;  sharp  in  reply ;  apt  to  speak  angrily  or 
tartly.  . 

SNAP'PISH-LY,  adv.     Peevishly  ;  angrily  ;  tartly. 

SNAP'PISH-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  snap- 
pish ;  peevishness ;  tartness. 

SNAP'SACK,  7i..   A  knapsack.     [Vulgar.] 

SNAR,  v.  i.     To  snarl.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SNARE,  71.  [Dan.  snare ;  Sw.  snara  ;  Dan.  snore,  a 
string  or  cord,  D.  snor  ;  Sw.  snore,  a  line  ;  siiora,  to 
lace.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  catching  animals,  particularly 
birds,  by  the  leg.  It  consists  of  a  cord  or  string  with 
slip-knots,  in  which  the  leg  is  entangled.  A  snare  is 
not  a  net. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  entangled  and 
brought  into  trouble.    1  Cor.  vii. 

A  foot's  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.  —  Prov.  xviii. 
SNARE,  v  t.     [Dan.  snarcr.] 

To  catch  with  a  snare  ;  to  insnare  ;  to  entangle ; 
to  bring  into  unexpected  evil,  perplexity,  or  danger. 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own  bands.  —  Ps.  ix. 

SNAR'jED,  pp.  Entangled ;  unexpectedly  involved  in 
difficulty. 

SNAR'ER,  71.    One  who  lays  snares  or  entangles. 

SNAR'ING,  ppr.     Entangling;  insnaring. 

SNARL,  v.  i.  [G:  schnarren,'to  snarl,  to  speak  in  the 
throat;  D.  snar,  snappish.  This  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  gnarl,  and  to  proceed  from  some  root  signi- 
fying to  twist,  bind,  or  fasten,  or  to  involve,  entan- 
gle, and  thus  to  be  allied  to  snare.] 

1.  To  growl,  as  an  angry  or  surly  dog;  to  gnarl ; 
to  utter  grumbling  sounds ;  but  it  expresses  more  vio- 
lence than  Grumble. 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog.  Shak. 

2.  To  speak  roughly ;  to  talk  in  rude,  murmuring 
terms. 

It  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little  lapses  of  a  pen, 
from  which  Virgil  himself  stands  not  exempted.     Dryden. 

SNARL, v.t.  To  entangle;  to  complicate  ;  to  involve 
in  knots  ;  as,  to  snarl  the  hair ;  to  snarl  a  skein  of 
thread. 

[This   word  is  in  universal  popular  use  in  New 
England.] 
2.  To  embarrass. 
SNARL,  71.    Entanglement;  a  knot  or  complication  of 
hair,  thread,  &c,  which  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle ; 
hence,  a  contention  or  quarrel.  Halliwell. 

[Local  in  England,  and  still  used  occasionally  in 
America.] 
SNARL'ER,  71.    One  who  snarls;  a  surly,  growling 

animal ;  a  grumbling,  quarrelsome  fellow.      Swift 
SNARL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Growling  ;   grumbling  an- 
grily. 
2.  Entangling. 
SNAR'Y,  a.     [from  snare.]     Entangling  ;  insidious. 
Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread.       Dryden. 

SNAST,  71.     [G.  schnautie,  a  snout.] 

The  snuft  of  a  candle.     [Not  in  use.]        Bacon. 
SNATCH,  v.  L  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Snatched  or  Snatcht 
[D.  snakken,  to  grasp,  to  catch  for  breath.] 

1.  To  seize  hastily  or  abruptly. 

When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take.       Pope. 

2.  To  seize  without  permission  or  ceremony ;  as, 
to  snatch  a  kiss. 

3.  To  seize  and  transport  away ;  as,  snatch  me  to 
heaven.  Thomson. 

SNATCH,  v.  i.  To  catch  at ;  to  attempt  to  seize  sud- 
denly. 

Nay,  the  ladies  loo  will  be  snatching.  Shak. 

He  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungry.  —  Is.  ix. 

SNATCH,  71.    A  hasty  catch  or  seizing. 

2.  A  catching  at  or  attempt  to  seize  suddenly. 

3.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action ;  as,  a  snatch  at 
weeding  after  a  shower.  Tusser. 

4.  A  broken  or  interrupted  action ;  a  short  fit  or 
turn. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches.  Wilkins. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine.  Spectator. 

5.  A  shuffling  answer.  [Little  used.]  Sliak. 
SNATCH'-BLOCK,  71. B  A  particular  kind  of  block 

used  in  ships,  having  an  opening  in  one  side  to  re- 
ceive the  bight  of  a  rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

SNATCH'£D,  (snacht,)  pp.  Seized  suddenly  and  vi- 
olently. 

SNATCH'ER,  71.  One  that  snatches  or  takes  abruptly. 

Shak. 

SNATCH'ING,  ppr.  Seizing  hastily  or  abruptly ; 
catching  at. 
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SNATCH'ING-LY,  adv.    By  snatching  ;  hastily  ;  ab- 
SNATH,  ?i.    [Sax.  snted  ;  Eng.  snathe,  sneath.]      [ruptly. 

The  handle  of  a  scythe.  New  England. 

[Also  spelled  Snathe  and  Sneathe.] 
SNATHE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snidan,  snitkan.] 

To  lop ;  to  prune.     [Not  in  use.] 
SNAT'TOCK,  n.     [Supra.]    A  chip ;  a  slice.     [Not  in 

use,  or  local.]  Oayton. 

SNeAD,  n.     The  handle  of  a  scythe  ;  snath.     Jlsh. 
SNEAK,  (sneek,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  snican ;  Dan.  sniger,  to 
creep,  or  move  softly.     See  Snake.] 

1.  To  creep  or  steal  away  privately  ;  to  withdraw 
meanly,  as  a  person  afraid  or  ashamed  to  he  seen  ; 
as,  to  sneak  away  from  company ;  to  sneak  into  a 
corner,  or  behind  a  screen. 

You  skulked  b  hind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.       Dryden. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servility ;  to 
crouch  ;  to  truckle. 

Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave.  Pope. 

SNEAK,  v.  t.     To  hide.     [Not  in  use.]  Wake. 

SNeAK,  71.    A  mean  fellow. 

SNeAK'ER,  re.    A  small  vessel  of  drink.     [Local.] 

Spectator. 
SNeAK'ING,  ppr.      Creeping  away  slily ;    stealing 
away. 

2.  a.    Mean  ;  servile ;  crouching.  Rome. 

3.  Meanly  parsimonious  ;  covetous  ;  niggardly. 
SNEAK'ING-LY,  adv.   In  a  sneaking  manner  ;  mean- 
ly. Herbert. 

SNeAK'ING-NESS,  re.    Meanness;  niggardliness. 

Boi/lc. 

SNF.AKS'BY,  re.     A  paltry  fellow.  Barrow. 

SNkAK'UP,  n.  A  sneaking,  cowardly,  insidious  fel- 
low.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 

SNEAP,  (sneep,)  v.  t.  [Dan.  snibbe,  reproach,  repri- 
mand ;  snip,  the  end  or  point  of  a  thing  ;  D.  snip,  a 
snipe,  from  its  bill ;  snippen,  to  snip  or  nip  ;  G.  schnep- 
pe,  a  peak  ;  from  the  root  of  neb,  nib,  nip,  with  the 
sense  of  shooting  out,  thrusting,  like  a  sharp  point.] 

1.  To  check;  to  reprovo  abruptly;  to  reprimand. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  nip.     [Obs.]  Shale. 
SNEB,  v.  t.    To  check ;   to  reprimand  ;  the  same  as 

Sneap.  Spenser. 

SNED,     1         a      0 
SNEAD,  in>     SeeSNEAD- 

SNEEK,?!.     The  latch  of  a  door.     [Not  in  use,  or  local] 
SNEER,  v.  it  [from  the  root  of  L.  naris,  nose;  to  turn 

up  the  nose.] 

1.  To  show  contempt  by  turning  up  the  nose,  or 
by  a  particular  cast  of  countenance  ;  "naso  suspen- 
dere  adunco."  .» 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expression. 
I  could  be  content  to  lie  a  little  sneered  at.  Pope. 

3.  T-o  utter  with  grimace.  Congreve. 

4.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly.  Tatlcr. 
SNEER,  re.     A  look  of  contempt ;  or  a  turning  up  of 

the  nose  to  manifest  contempt;  a  look  of  disdain, 
derision,  or  ridicule.  Pope. 

2.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn.  Watts. 

SNEER'ER,  n.     One  that  sneers. 

SNEER'FUL,  a.     Given  to  sneering.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shenstonc. 

SNEERTNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Manifesting  contempt  or  scorn 
by  turning  up  the  nose,  or  by  some  grimace  or  signif- 
icant look. 

SNEER'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  look  of  contempt  or 
scorn. 

SNEEZE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  nicsan ;  D.  niezen ;  G.  niesen ; 
Sw.  7i7/6d  ;  from  the  root  of  nose,  G.  nose,  Dan.  n&se, 
D.  nens,  L.  nasus ;  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to 
project.] 

To  emit  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and 
violently,  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  convulsive  force, 
occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nose.  Thus  snuff,  or  any  thing  that  tickles  the 
nose,  makes  one  sneeze.  Swift. 

SNEEZE,  ?7.  A  sudden  and  violent  ejection  of  air, 
chiefly  through  the  nose,  with  an  audible  sound. 

Milton. 

SNEEZE'WORT,  (-wurt.)  n.  A  plant.  The  popular 
name  of  several  different  plants;  as  of  a  species  of 
Achillea,  of  Xeranthemum,  ecc. 

SNEEZ'ING,  ppr.     Emitting  air  from  the  nose  audibly. 

SNEEZ'ING,  a.  The  act  of  ejecting  air  violently  and 
audibly,  chiefly  through  the  nose  ;  sternutation. 

SNELL,  a.     [Sax.  snel.] 

Active;  brisk;  nimble.     [Not  in  use.] 

SNET,  71.  The  fat  of  a  deer.  [Local  among  sports- 
men.) 

SNEVV,  old  pret.  of  Snow.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SNIlS,  to  nip  or  reprimand,  is  only  a  different  spelling 
of  Sneb,  Sneap.  Hubhcrd's  Tale. 

SNICK,  71.  A  small  cut  or  mark  ;  a  latch.  [Not  in 
use.] 

Snick  and  snee ;  a  combat  with  knives.  [Not  in 
use.] 

[Snee  is  a  Dutch  contraction  of  snyden,  to  cut.] 

SNICK'ER,  )  u.  i.     [Sw.  ningg,  close.     This  can  have 

SNIG'GER,  )      no  connection  with  sneer.     The  ele- 
ments and  the  sense  are  different.] 
To  laugh  slily  ;  or  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Halliwell. 


SNO 

[ft  is  a  word  in  common  use  in  New  England,  not 
easUtj  defined.  It  signifies,  to  laugh  with  small,  audible 
catches  of  voice,  as  when  persons  attempt  to  suppress 
loud  laughter.] 

SNIFF,  v.  i.  To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose.  [See 
Snuff.]  Swift. 

SNIFF,  a>.  t.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through  the 
nose.     [Not  in  use.]  Todd. 

SNIFF,  ?i.    Perception  by  the  nose.     [Not  in  use.] 

SNIFT,  v.  i.     To  snort.     [Not  in  use.]  [  Warton. 

SNIFT'ING-VALVE,  77.  A  valve  in  the  cylinder  of 
a  steam  engine,  for  the  escape  of  air;  so  called  from 
the  noise  it  makes.  Francis. 

SNIG,  71.     [See  Snake.]     A  kind  of  eel.     [Local.] 

SNIG'GLE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  fish  for  eels,  by  thrust- 
ing the  bait  into  their  holes.     [Local.]  Walton. 

SNIG'GLE,  v.  t.     To  snare  ;  to  catch.    Beaum.  of  Fl. 

SNIP,  v.  t.  [D.  snippen,  to  nip  ;  kuippen,  to  clip.  See 
Sneap.] 

To  clip  ;  to  cut  off  the  nip  or  neb,  or  to  cut  off  at 
once  with  shears  or  scissors. 

SNIP,  n.    A  clip  ;  a  single  cut  with  shears  or  scissors. 
Shale     Wiseman. 

2.  A  small  shred.  Wiseman. 

3.  Share;  a  snack.     [Jl  low  word.]     L'Estrange. 
SNIPE,  71.     [D.  snip  :  G.  schnepfe ;  from  ?7e6,  nib ;  so 

named  from  its  bill.] 

*1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Scolopax,  that  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  the  borders  of  fens,  distinguished 
by  its  lone,  straight,  slender  bill.   The  several  species 
of  this  bird  are  highly  prized  for  food. 
2.  A  fool  ;  a  blockhead.  Shak. 

SNIP'PER,  7i.    One  that  snips  or  clips. 
SNIP'PET,  7i.    A  small  part  or  share.     [Not  in  use.] 

Hudibras. 
SNIP'PING,  ppr.     Clipping;  cutting  off  with  shears 

or  scissors. 
SNIP'SNAP;  a  cant  word,  formed  by  repeating  snap, 
and  signifying  a  tart  dialogue  with  quick  replies. 

Pope. 
SNITE,  71.  [Sax.]  A  snipe.  [Not  in  use.]  Carew. 
SNITE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snytan.] 

To  blow  the  nose.     [Not  in  use.] 
In  Scotland,  suite  the  candle  ;  snuff  it.  Orew. 

SNITHE,    '  a.     Sharp  ;  piercing  ;  cutting  ;    applied  to 
SNITH'Y,  \      the  wind. 

SNIV'iSL,  (sniv'l,)  n.     [Sax.  snofel,  snyfling.    Q,a.neb, 
nib,  5777777*.] 
Snot ;  mucus  running  from  the  nose. 
SNIV'£L,  v.  i.    To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  cry  as  children,  with  snuffing  or  sniveling. 
SNIV.EL-ER,  77.    One  that  cries  with  sniveling. 

2.  One  that  weeps  for  slight  causes,  or  manifests 
weakness  by  weeping. 
SNIV'£L-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Running  at  the  nose;  cry- 
ing as  children.   . 
SNIV'JEL-Y,  a.  Running  at  the  nose  ;  pitiful ;  whining. 
SNOB,  ?7-    A  vulgar  person,  particularly  one  who  apes 
gentility.  Halliwell. 

[  Used  in  England  in  various  dialects,  and  recently  in- 
troduced into  books  as  a  term  of  derision.] 

2.  In  the  English  universities,  a  townsman,  as  op- 
posed to  a  gownsman. 

3.  A  journeyman  shoemaker.  Halliwell. 
SNOB'BISH,  «.     Belonging  to  or  resembling  a  snob. 
SNOD,  71.     [Sax.]     A  fillet.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 
SNOD,  a.     Trimmed  ;  smooth.     [Local.] 

SNOOD,  7i.     In    Scotland,  the  fillet  which   binds  the 

hair  of  a  young  unmarried  woman.       Walter  Scott. 
SNOOK,  v.  i.     [Sw.  snaka.     Qu.  nook.) 

To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush.     [Not  in  use.]     Scott. 
SNOOZE,  77,     A  nap.  Holloway. 

[J3  low  word,  provincial  in?  England,  and  sometimes 
heard  in.  Jlmerica.] 
SNORE,  v.  i.     [Sax.  snora,  a  snoring  ;  D.  snorken  ;  G. 
schnarchen  J  Sw.  snarka ;  from  the  root  of  L.  naris, 
the  nose  or  nostrils.] 
To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse  voice  in  sleep. 
Roscommon. 
SNORE,  77.    A  breathing  with  a  harsh  noise  in  sleep. 
SNoR'ER,  77.    One  that  snores. 
SNoll'ING,  ppr.    Respiring  with  a  harsh  noise. 
SNORT,  v.  i.     [G.  schnarchen.     See  Snore.] 

1.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the  nose, 
so  as  to  make  a  noise,  as  high-spirited  horses  in 

2.  To  snore.  [Not  common.]        [prancing  and  play 
SNORT,  v.  t.     To  turn  up  in  anger,  scorn,  or  derision, 

as  the  nose.     [Unasual.]  Chaucer. 

"SNORT'ER,  77.     One  that  snorts  ;  a  snorer. 
SNORT'ING,  ppr.    Forcing  the  air  violently  through 

the  nose. 
SNORT'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  forcing  the  air  through 
the  nose  with  violence  and  noise.    Jer.  viii. 
2.  Act  of  snoring.     [Unusual.) 
SNOT,  n.     [Sax.  snote :  D.  snot ;  Dan.  id.] 

Mucus  discharged  from  the  nose.  Swift. 

SNOT,  v.  t.     [Sax.  snytan.] 

To  blow  the  nose.  Sherwood. 

SNOT'TER,  7j.  i.     To  snivel ;  to  sob.     [Local.] 
SNOT'TY,  a.     Foul  with  snot.  [Qrose. 

2.  Mean  ;  dirty. 
SNO  I JT,  77.     [  W.  ysnid ;  D.  snuit ;  G.  schnautze,  snout  ; 
schudutzen,  to  snuff,  to  blow  the  nose,  Sax.  snytan  ; 
Sw.  snyte;  Dan.  snudc,  snout  ;  Snyder,  to  snuff.] 


SNU 

1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  that  of 
swine. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man  ;  in  contempt.     Hudibras. 

3.  The  nozzle  or  end  of  a  hollow  pipe. 
SNOUT,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  nozzle  or  point. 

Camden. 

SNOUT'ED,  a.     Having  a  snout.  Heylin. 

SNOUT'Y,  a.    Resembling  a  beast's  snout.     Otway. 

SNoW,  7i.  *  [A  contracted  word;  Sax.  snaw ;  Gofh. 
snaiws ;  D.  sneeuw  ;  G.  schnee  ;  Dan.  i>7ire ,-  Sw.  sue  ; 
Sclav,  sneg ;  Bohem.  snik ;  Ir.  sneacht ;  Fr.  neige  ;  L. 
nix,  nivis  ;  It.  and  Port,  neve  ;  Sp.  nieve.  The  Latin 
nivis  is  contracted  from  nigis,  like  Eng.  bow  from 
Sax.  bugan.  The  prefix  s  is  common  in  the  other 
languages.] 

*1.  Crystallized  vapor  ;  particularly,  watery  particles 

•  congealed  into  white  crystals  in  the  air,  and  falling 

to  the  earth.     Meteorologists  distinguish,  by  means 

of  the  miscroscope,  COO  varieties  of  crystals  of  snow, 

some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.       Olmsted. 

Red  snow  ;  snow  of  a  red  color,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  tinged  by  minute  plants,  but  by  more  recent  in- 
vestigators considered  as  owing  its  color  to  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  animalculte. 

Snow  line;  the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Brande. 
2.  A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling 
the   main   and   fore-masts  of  a  ship,   and   a  third 
small  mast  just  abaft  the  main-mast,  carrying  a  try- 
sail. •  Mar.  Diet. 

SNoW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  svawan.] 

To  fall  in  snow  ;  as,  it  snows  ;  it  snowed  yesterday. 

SNoW,  77.  t.     To  scatter  like  snow.  Donne. 

SNOWBALL,  ?i.  [snow  and  ball.]  A  round  mass  of 
snow,  pressed  or  rolled  together.     Locke.     Dryden. 

SNOWBALL,  )  re.     A  shrub  or  small  tree  of 

SNOWBALL-TREE,  ]  the  genus  Viburnum,  bear- 
ing large  balls  of  white  flowers  ;  gelder  rose. 

SNoW'-BIRD,  (sno'burd,)  77.  A  bird  which  appears 
in  the  time  of  snow.  The  popular  name  of  Embe- 
riza  nivalis,  which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and 
America;  of  Fringilla  nivalis,  (Linn.,)  found  only  in 
Europe  ;  of  Fringilla  hiemalis,  (Linn.,)  found  only  hi 
America  ;  and  of  various  other  birds. 

SNoW'-BROTH,  re.  [snow  and  broth.]  Snow  and 
water  mixed  ;  very  cold  liquor.  Shak. 

SNOW-€AP-P£D,  '  77.      Capped  or  crowned   with 

SNOW-CAPT,  ]      snow. 

SNOW'-eROWN-ED,  a.  [snow  and  crown.)  Crowned 
or  having  the  top  covei'ed  with  snow.         Drayton. 

SNOW'DEEP,  77.     [snow  and  deep.]     A  plant. 

SNOW-DRIFT,  re.  [snow  and  drift.]  A  bank  of 
snow  driven  together  by  the  wind. 

SNOW'-DROP,  7i.  [577070  and  drop.]  A  bulbous  plant 
bearing  a  white  flower,  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
beauty  ;  the  Galanthus  nivalis. 

SNoW'-FED,  a.    Fed  with  snow.  Shelley. 

SNoW'-FLOOD,  re.    A  flood  from  melted  snow. 

Moore. 

SNoW'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  snow.  Tooke. 

SNoW'LIKE,  a.     Resembling  snow. 

SNoW'-PLOW,       )  7t.     A  machine  operating  like  a 

SNOW-PLOUGH,  (  plow,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  for 
clearing  away  the  snow  from  roads,  railways,  &c. 

Hebert. 

SNOW'-SHOE,  (sno'shoo,)  n.  *  [snow  and  shoe.)  A 
shoe  or  racket  worn  by  men  traveling  on  snow,  to 
prevent  their  feet  from  sinking  into  the  snow. 

SNoW'-SLIP,  ?!.  [snow  and  slip.]  A  large  mass  of 
snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
sometimes  buries  houses.  Goldsmith. 

SNu W'-STORM,  77.     A  storm  with  falling  snow. 

SNoW'-WHITE,  a.  [snow  and  7o/77(e.]  White  as 
snow  ;  verywhite. 

SNOW-WREATH,  77.     A  wreath  of  snow.      Wilson. 

SNoW'Y,  a.    White  like  snow.  Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow  ;  covered  with  snow. 


The  snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus. 


Affiltm 


3.  White  ;  pure  ;  unblemished.  Hall. 

SNUB,  71.     [D.  sneb  ;  a  different  orthography  of  snip, 
sneap,  veb,  nib,  nip.) 

1.  A  knot  or  protuberance  in  wood  ;  a  snag.    [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  check  or  rebuke.  J.  Foster. 
SNUB,  7>.  t.     [Supra.]     To  nip;  to  clip  or  break  off 

the  end.     Hence, 

2.  To  check  ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  check,  stop,  or  re- 
buke with  a  tart,  sarcastic  reply  or  remark. 

J.  Foster. 
[This  is  the  same  word  radically  as  Sneap,  Sneb, 
and  is  the  word  chiefly  used.] 

To  S7iii7>  a  cable  or  rope,  among  seamen,  is  to  check 
it  suddenly  in  running  out.  Totten. 

SNUB,  ii.  7.     [G.  schnauben,  to  snub,  to  snort,  to  pant 
for,  to  puff.] 

To  sob  with  convulsions.     [Not  used.) 
SNUR'-NOSE,  7i.     A  short  or  fiat  nose. 
SNUB'-NOS-ED,  a.     Having  a  short,  flat  nose. 
SNUDGE,  7i.  i.     [Dan.  singer.     See  Snuo.J 

To  lie  close  ;  to  snug.     [Not  in  use,  or  vulgar.] 

Herbert. 
SNUDGE,  re.    A  miser,  or  a  sneaking  fellow.    [Not  in 
use.] 
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SNUFF,  n.  [D.  snuf,  whence  snuffen,  to  snuff,  to 
scent ;  G.  scknuppe ;  allied  to  snub,  neb,  nib.'] 

1.  The  burning  part  of  a  candle-wick,  or  that 
which  has  been  charred  by  the  flame,  whether  burn- 
ing or  not.  Addison. 

2.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out.  Shale. 

3.  Pulverized  tobacco  and  various  other  powders, 
taken,  or  prepared  to  be  taken,  into  the  nose. 

4.  Resentment  j  huff,  expressed  by  a  snuffing  of 
the  nose.  Bacon. 

SNUFF,  v.  t.  [D.  snuffen  ;  G.  schnupfen,  to  take  snuff; 
schnuppen,  to  snuff  a  candle.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  ;  to  inhale  ;  as,  to 
snuff  the  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  scent ;  to  smell ;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  crop  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle ;  to  take  off 
the  end  of  the  snuff.  Swift. 

SNUFF,  v.  i.  To  snort ;  to  inhale  air  with  violence 
or  with  noise  ;  as  dogs  and  horses.  Dryden.. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air  in  con- 
tempt.    Mai.  ii. 

3.  To  take  offense. 

SNUFF'BOX,  n.    A  box  for  carrying  snuff  about  the 

person. 
SNUFF'ER,  n.    One  that  snuffs. 
SNUFF'ERS,  n.  pi.    An  instrument  for  cropping  the 

snuff  of  a  candle. 
SNUFF'ING,   ppr.      Drawing  in  with   the  breath  ; 

scenting. 
2.  Cropping  the  snuff,  as  of  a  candle. 
SNUFF'ING,  n.     The  act  of  snuffing.  Byron. 

SNUF'FLE,  (snuf'fl,)  v.  i.     [D.  suuffehn  ;  G.  nvffeln 

and  schnuffcln ;  Dan.  snovler,  to  snuffle,   to   give   a 

crabbed  answer,  to  snub.] 

To    speak    through   the -nose;    to    breathe    hard 

through   the  nose,  or  through  the   nose  when  ob- 
structed. 

Some  senseless  Phillis,  in  a  broken  note, 

SnuJJling  at  nose.  Dryden. 

SNUF'FLER,  n.  One  that  snuffles  or  speaks  through 
the  nose  when  obstructed. 

SNUF'FLES,  (snuf'flz,)  n.  Obstruction  of  the  nose 
by  mucus. 

SNUF'FLING,  n.    A  speaking  through  the  nose. 

Swift. 

SNUFF'TaK-ER,  n.  One  that  takes  snuff,  or  in- 
hales it  into  the  nose. 

SNUFF' Y,  a.     Soiled  with  snuff. 

SNUG,  v.  i.  [Dan.  sniffer,  to  sneak;  Sax.  snican,  to 
creep ;  probably  allied  to  nigh,  close,  Sw.  niugg. 
See  Snake.] 

To  lie  close  ;  as,  a  child  snugs  to  its  mother  or 
nurse.  Sidney. 

SNUG,  a.     [Sw.  snygg,  neat.] 

1.  Lying  close  ;  closely  pressed  ;  as,  an  infant  lies 
snug. 

2.  Close  ;  concealed  ;  not  exposed  to  notice. 

At  Will's 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say.  Staift. 

3.  Being  in  good  order ;  all  convenient ;  neat ;  as, 
a  snug  little  farm. 

4.  Close;  neat;  convenient;  as,  a  snug  house. 

5.  Slily  or  insidiously  close. 

When  you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat.    Dryden. 

SNUG'GER-Y,  «.  A  snug,  comfortable  place.  [Fa- 
miliar.'] Warren. 

SNUG'GLE,  v.  i.  [from  snug.]  To  move  one  way 
and  the  other  to  get  a  close  place;  to  lie  close  for 
convenience  or  warmth. 

SNUG'LY,  adv.     Closely  ;  safely. 

SNUG'NESS,  7i.  Closeness;  the  state  of  being  neat 
or  convenient.  Hayley's  Cowper. 

So,  v.  t.  Stand  still ;  a  word  used  in  the  imperative 
only,  by  milkmaids.     [See  the  next  word.] 

So,  adv.  [Goth,  swa ;  Sax.  swa  ;  G.  so  ;  D.  to  ;  Dan. 
saa;  Sw.  sd;  perhaps  L.  sic,  contracted,  or  Heb. 
nits',  to  compose,  to  set.  In  Ir.  so  is  this  or  that.  It 
is  the  same  in  Scots.  It  is  from  some  root  signifying 
to  set,  to  still,  and  this  sense  is  retained  in  the  use  of 
the  word  by  milkmaids,  who  say  to  cows,  so,  so,  that 
is,  stand  still,  remain  as  you  are;  and  in  this  use, 
the  word  may  be  the  original  verb.] 

1.  In  like  manner,  answering  to  as,  and  noting 
comparison  or  resemblance;  as  with  the  people,  so 
with  the  priest. 

2.  In  such  a  degree  ;  to  that  degree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?  —  Judges  v. 

3.  In  such  a  manner  ;  sometimes  repeated,  so  and 
so  ,'  as,  certain  colors  mingled  so  and  so.    Suckling. 

4.  It  is  followed  by  as. 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and  Scotland  ;  so  as  it 
is  a  hard  calumny  upon  our  soil  to  affirm  thai  so  excellent  a 
fruit  will  not  grow  here.  Temple. 

But  in  like  phrases,  we  now  use  that :  "  so  that  it 
is  a  hartl  calumny  ;  "  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  established  usage. 

5.  In  the  same  manner. 

Use  your  tutor  with  great  respect,  and  cause  all  your  family  to  do 
so  too.  Locke. 

6.  Thus  ;  in  this  manner  ;  as,  New  York,  so  called 


SOA 

from  the  Duke  of  York.    I  know  not  why  it  is,  but 
so  it  is. 

It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  to  inquire 
whether  these  things  are  eo  or  not.  Tillolson. 

7.  Therefore ;  thus  ;  for  this  reason  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  or  that. 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the  sobriety  of  the 
settled  articles  of  the  church.  Holyday. 

God  makes  htm  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual  creature,  and 
so  capable  of  dominion.  Locke. 

This  statute  made  the  clipping  of  coin  hijjh  treason,  which  it  was 
not  at  common  law ;  so  that  this  waa  an  enlarging  statute. 
Blackslone. 

8.  On  these  terms,  noting  a  conditional  petition. 

Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness; 

So  may  the  guilt  ot  all  my  broken  vows, 

My  perjuries  to  thee,  be  all  forgotten.  Howe. 

So  here  might  be  expressed  by  thus,  that  is,  in  this 
manner,  by  this  mutual  forgiveness. 

9.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that.     [L.  modo.] 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying  —  though  there 
should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  manner  of  speaking  and 
reasoning,  it  may  be  overlooked.  Atterbury. 

I  care  not  who  furnishes  the  means,  so  they  are  furnished. 

Anon. 

10.  In  like  manner,  noting  the  concession  of  one 
proposition  or  fact,  and  the  assumption  of  another  ; 
answering  to  as. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  motive,  so  a  prince 
ought  to  consider  the  condition  he  is  in  when  he  enters  on  it. 

Swift. 

11.  So  often  expresses  the  sense  of  a  word  or  sen- 
tence going  before.  In  this  case  it  prevents  a  repeti- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
word  or  phrase.  "  France  is  highly  cultivated,  but 
England  is  more  so,"  that  is,  more  highly  cultivated. 

Arthur  Young, 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  eo.  Creech. 

12.  Thus  ;  thus  it  is  j  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him  I 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th' roots.  Dryden. 

13.  Well ;  the  fact  being  such.  And  so  the  work 
is  done,  is  it? 

14.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  certain  de- 
gree, implying  comparison,  and  yet  without  the  cor- 
responding word  as,  to  render  the  degree  definite. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where  relaxing  the  urinary 
passages  is  necessary.  Arbuthnot. 

That  is,  not  perfectly  proper,  or  not  so  proper  as 
something  else  not  specified. 

15.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  be  it  so,  let  it  be 
so,  let  it  be  as  it  is,  or  in  that  manner. 

There  is  Percy  ;  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honor,  so  ;  If  not, 
let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  Shak. 

16.  It  expresses  a  wish,  desire,  or  petition. 

Ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant  — 

So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shak. 

17.  So  much  as;  however  much.  Instead  of  so,  we 
now  generally  use  as  ;  as  much  as ;  that  much  ;  what- 
ever the  quantity  may  be. 

18.  So  so,  or  so  repeated,  used  as  a  kind  of  excla- 
mation ;  equivalent  to  well,  well  j  or  it  is  so,  the 
thing  is  done. 

Soy  so,  it  works  ;  now,  mistress,  sit  ycu  fast.  Dryden. 

19.  So  so ;  much  as  it  was  ;  indifferently  ;  not  well 
nor  much  amiss. 

His  leg  is  but  so  so.  S?iak, 

20.  So 'then;  thus  then  it  is;  therefore;  the  conse- 
quence is. 

So  then  the  Volscians  stand  ;  but  as  at  first 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 

Upon  's  again.  Shak. 

SoAK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  socian;  W.  swgiaw,  to  soak,  and 
sugaw,  to  suck.     To  soak  is  to  suck  in;  D.  zuigen,  G. 


,  Ar. 


tS~ 


sakai,  to  imbibe,  that  is,  to  draw  : 


Ir.  suvhthach,  soaking  ,  perhaps  hence  Sw.  saclcta,  D. 
lao-t,  soft.  Class  Sg,  No. 36.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  nptc. 
No.  82.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  cause  or  suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till 
the  substance  has  imbibed  what  it  can  contain  ;  to 
macerate  in  water  or  other  fluid  ;  as,  to  soak  cloth  ; 
to  soak  bread. 

2.  To  drench;  to  wet  thoroughly.  The  earth  is 
soaked  with  heavy  rains. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.  —  la.  xxxiv. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores  ;  as  the  skin.    Dryden. 

4.  To  drain.     [Nat  authorized,] 

SoAK,  (soke,)  v.  i.     To  lie  steeped  in  water  or  other 
fluid.     Let  the  cloth  lie  and  soak. 

2.  To  enter  into  pores  or  interstices.  Water  soaks 
into  the  earth  or  other  porous  matter. 

3.  To  drink  in  temperately  or  gluttonously ;  to 
drench  ;  as,  a  soaking  club.     [Low.]  Locke. 

SG  AK'-ED,  (sola,)  pp.  Steeped  or  macerated  in  a  fluid  ; 

drenched. 
SGAK'ER,  n.      One   that  soaks  or   macerates   in  a 

liquid. 
2.  A  hard  drinker.     [Low.] 


SOB 

SoAK'ING,  ppr.    Steeping;  macerating";  drenching; 

imbibing. 
2.  a.    That  wets  thoroughly  ;  as,  a  soaking  rain. 
SoAL,  of  a  shoe.     See  Sole. 
SOAP,  (sope,)  n.     [Sax.  sape;  D.  teep;  G.  seife;  Sw. 

sapa;  Dan.  saibc;   Fr.  savon;  It.  sapone;  Sp.xabon; 

L.  sapo;  Gr.  aairojv }  Arm.  savann;  W.  stbon;   Hin- 


doo, saboon,  savin ;  Gipsy,  sapuna ;   Pers. 


u>y. 


L. 


sabun ;  Ar.     •   .ju,  sabunon.    Class  Sb,  No.  29.] 

A  compound  of  one  or  more  of  the  oil-acids,  more 
especially  with  the  metallic  alkalies  potassa  or  soda, 
but  also  with  some  other  salifiable  bases.  The  most 
common  soaps  are  either  margarates  or  oleates  of 
potassa  or  soda,  made  by  boiling  some  common  oil 
with  the  lye  of  wood-ashes ;  used  in  washing  and 
cleansing,  in  medicine,  &c.  Common  soap  is  an 
unctuous  substance. 

SOAP,  v.  t.     [Sax.  sapan;  D.  zecpen;  G.  scifen.] 
To  rub  or  wash  over  with  soap. 

SOAP'BER-RY-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen,  tropical 
tree  of  several  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Sapin- 
dus,  bearing  red,  saponaceous  berries,  which  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  clothes. 

P.  Cyc.     Loudon. 

SoAP'-BOIL-ER,  n.  [soap  and  boiler.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  soap. 

SoAP'-BOIL-ING,  it.  The  occupation  of  making 
soap. 

SoAP'-ED,  (sopt,)  pp.    Rubbed  or  washed  with  soap. 

SoAP'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  or  washing  with  soap. 

SOAP'STONE,  n.  Steatite  ;  a  magnesian  mineral, 
Usually  gray,  white,  or  yellow  ;  the  Lapis  ollaris. 

SoAP'SUDS,  n.  pi.  Suds;  water  well  impregnated 
with  soap. 

SoAP'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Saponaria  ; 
so  called  from  its  bruised  leaves  producing  a  lather 
like  soap,  on  being  agitated  in  water. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

SoAP'Y,  a.     Resembling  soap ;   having  the  qualities 
of  soap  ;  soft  and  smooth. 
2.  Smeared  with  soap. 

SOAR,  (sore,)  v.  i.     [Fr.  essorer,  to  soar  ;  essor^  flight ; 

It.  sorare ;    Eth.   VJL.L,  sa?%ar,  to   fly,  to  be  lofty. 
Lud.  Col.  109.    Class  Sr,  No.  20.] 

1.  To  fly  aloft ;  to  mount  upon  the  wing ;  as  an 
eagle.     Hence, 

2.  To  rise  high  ;  to  mount ;  to  tower  in  thought  or 
imagination  ;  to  be  sublime  ;  as  the  poet  or  orator. 

3.  To  rise  high  in  ambition  or  heroism. 


Valor  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune. 


Addison. 


4.  In  general,  to  rise  aloft ;  to  be  lofty. 
SoAR,  n.     A  towering  flight.  Milton. 

SOAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Mounting  on  the  wing ;  rising 

aloft ;  towering  in  thought  or  mind. 
SoAR'ING,  n.    The  act  of  mounting  on  the  wing,  or 

of  towering  in  thought  or  mind  ;  intellectual  flight. 
SOA'VE,  j  [It.]     In  music,  sweet,  or  with 

SOA-VE-MEN'TE,  \      sweetness.  Brande. 

SOB,  v.  i.     [Sax.  seobgend,  complaining.     Qu.] 

To  sigh  with  a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast,  or  a 
kind  of  convulsive  motion ;  to  sigh  with  deep  sorrow 
or  with  tears. 

She  sighed,  she  sobbed,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair.  Dryden. 

SOB,  n.  A  convulsive  sigh  or  catching  of  the  breath 
in  sorrow  ;  a  convulsive  act  of  respiration  obstructed 
by  sorrow.  Johnson. 

Break,  heart,  or  choke  with  sobs  my  hated  breath.      Dryden. 

SOB,  v.  t.    To  soak.     [JVor.  in  use.]  Mortimer. 

SOR'BING,  ppr.  Sighing  with  a  heaving  of  tbe 
breast. 

SOB'BING,  n.    Lamentation. 

So'BER,  a.  t  [Fr.  sobre ;  It.  sobrio  ;  L.  sobrms;  D. 
sober,  poor,  mean,  spare,  sober;  Sax.  sifer,  sober, 
pure,  chaste.     See  Soft.] 

1.  Temperate  in  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors;  ha- 
bitually temperate  ;  as,  a  sober  man. 

Live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  Not  intoxicated  or  overpowered  by  spiritous 
liquors  ;  not  drunken.  The  sot  may  at  times  be 
sober. 

3.  Not  mad  or  insane;  not  wild,  visionary,  or 
heated  with  passion  ;  having  the  regular  exercise 
of  cool,  dispassionate  reason. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  lo  be  had  ;  all  was  tempestuous 
and  blustering.  Dry&n. 

No  sober  man  would  put  himself  in  danger  for  the  applause  of 
escaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  Dryden. 

4.  Regular;  calm;  not  under  the  influence  of 
passion;  as,  sober  judgment;  a  man  in  his  sober 
senses. 

5.  Serious  ;  solemn ;  grave  ;  as,  the  sober  livery  of 
autumn. 

What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain  ?  Prior. 

See  her  softer  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  Jointed  baby.  Pope. 
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So'PER,  lit  I.  To  make  sober;  to  cure  of  intoxica- 
tion 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

Anil  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pope. 

BO'BER-BD,  pp.     Made  sober 
SO'BEIt-LY,  ado.     Without  intemperance. 

2.  Without  enthusiasm. 

3.  Without  intemperate  passion  ;  coolly  ;  calmly  ; 
moderately.  Bacon.    Locke. 

4.  Gravely;  seriously. 
S6'BER»l\ITND'ED,a.    Having  a  disposition  or  temper 

habitually  sober,  calm,  and  temperate. 
So'l'.ER-.VlIND'ED-NESS,    n.     Calmness;    freedom 

from  inordinate  passions;  habitual  sobriety. 

Porteus. 
So'BER-NESS,  n.     Freedom  from  intoxication  ;  tem- 

2.  Gravity  ;  seriousness.  [perance. 

3.  Freedom  from  heat  and  passion  ;  calmness  ; 
coolness. 

The  soberness  of  Virgil  might  have  shown  him  the  difference. 

Dryden. 

SO-ISUI'E-TY,  n.  [ Fr.  sobrietc  ;  L.  sobrictas,  from  so- 
brius.] 

1.  Habitual  soberness  or  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors  ;  as  when  we  say,  a  man  of  sobriety. 

Hooker.     Taylor. 

2.  Freedom  from  intoxication. 

Public  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty.  Blackstone. 

3.  Habitual  freedom  from  enthusiasm,  inordinate 
passion,  or  overheated  imagination  ;  calmness  ;  cool- 
ness ;  as,  the  sobriety  of  riper  years  ;  the  sobriety  of 
age.  Dryden. 

4.  Seriousness  ;  gravity  without  sadness  or  melan- 
choly. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 

Nor  sobriety  sail.  Denham. 

SOR-RJ-O.UET',  (sob-re-ka',)  n.    [Fr.]     A  nickname. 
SOC,  it.     [Sax. soc, from  socan,  secan,  to  seek,  to  follow, 
L.  settlor.  ] 

1.  Properly,  the  sequela,  secta,  or  suit,  or  the  body 
of  suitors  ;  hence,  the  power  or  privilege  of  holding 
a  court  in  a  tlistrict,  us  in  a  manor  ;  jurisdiction  of 
causes,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction. 

English  Lam.     IVilkins.     Lye. 

2.  Liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants  excused  from 
customary  burdens.  Cowel. 

3.  An  exclusive  privilege  claimed  by  millers  of 
grinding  all  the  corn  used  within  the  manor  or  town- 
ship in  which  the  mill  stands.  Grose. 

SOCAGE,  it.  [from  soc,  supra,  a  privilege.]  In  Eng- 
lish lain,  a  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements  by  a  cer- 
tain or  determinate  service;  a  tenure  distinct  from 
chivalry  or  knight's  service,  in  which  the  render  was 
uncertain.  The  service  must  be  certain,  in  order  to 
be  denominated  socage;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
twenty  shillings  rent.  Elaclcstonc. 

Socage  is  of  two  kinds  ;  free  socarrc,  where  the 
services  are  not  only  certain,  but  honorable  ;  and  vil- 
lein socage,  where  the  services,  though  certain,  are 
of  a  baser  nature.  Blackstone. 

SO€'  A-GER,  a.     A  tenant  by  socage  ;  a  socman. 

So'-e ALL-ED,  a.     So  named. 

S0-€1A-HI1.'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  sociability.] 

Sociableness  ;  disposition  to  associate  and  converse 
with  others  ;  or  the  practice  of  familiar  converse. 

SG'CIA-BLE,  (so'sha-bl,)  a.  [Fr.  sociable  ;  L.  sociabi- 
lis,  front  socius,  a  companion,  probably  from  scquor, 
to  follow.     See  Seek.] 

1.  That  may  be  conjoined  ;  fit  to  be  united  in  one 
body  or  company  ;  as,  sociable  parts  united  in  one 
body.  Honker. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  unite  in  a  general  in- 
terest. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man.  Addison. 

3.  Ready  and  inclined  to  join  in  company  or  socie- 
ty; or  frequently  meeting  for  conversation;  as,  so- 
ciable neighbors. 

4.  Inclined  to  converse  when  in  company;  dis- 
posed to  freedom  in  conversation  ;  opposed  to  Re- 
sehveo  and  Taciturn. 

5.  Free  in  conversation  ;  conversing  much  or  fa- 
miliarly.    The  guests  were  very  sociable. 

SO'Cl A-I)LE-NEfc>S,  7i.  Disposition  to  associate ;  in- 
clination to  company  antl  converse  ;  or  actual  fre- 
quent union  in  society  or  free  converse.  This  word 
may  signify  either  the  disposition  to  associate,  or  the 
disposition  to  enter  into  familiar  conversation,  or  the 
actual  practice  of  associating  and  conversing. 

SO'CIA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  sociable  manner  ;  with  free 
intercourse  ;  conversibly  ;  familiarly  ;  as  a  compan- 
ion. 

SO'CIAL,  (-sha!,)  a.  ['L.sociulis,  from  socius,  compan- 
ion.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  society  ;  relating  to  men  living  in 
society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggregate  body;  as, 
social  interests  or  concerns  ;  social  pleasures  ;  social 
benefits  ;  social  happiness  ;  social  duties. 

True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.  Pope. 

2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  in  friendly  converse  ; 
companionable. 

Withers,  Fuhen  I    yet  not  with  thee  remove 

Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope. 
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3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  converse.  Milton. 

4.  Disposed  to  unite  in  society.  Man  \* -Asocial  being. 
SO'CIAL-ISM,  n      A  social  state  in  which  there  is  a 

community  of  property  among  all  the  citizens  ;  a 
new  term  for  Aou.uuanism.     [Sue  Communism.] 

So'CIAI.-IST,  it.  One  who  advocates  a  community 
of  property  among  all  tiie  citizens  of  a  state. 

SO-CIAL'I-TY,  ?t.  Socialncss;  the  quality  of  being 
social.  Sterne. 

So'CIAL-LY,  ado.     In  a  social  manner  or  way. 

So'CIAL-NKSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  social. 

SO'CIATE,  (-shite,)  v.  i.  To  associate;  to  mix  with 
company.     [  Obs.]  Skclford. 

SO-CI'E-TY,  7t.  [Fr.  soeietc  ;  Sp.  sociedad ;  It.  soci- 
etd ;  Ii.  societas,  from  socius,  a  companion*  See  So- 
ciable.] 

1.  The  union  of  a  number  of  rational  beings  ;  or 
a  number  of  persons  united,  either  for  a  temporary 
or  permanent  purpose.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  a 
state  or  of  a  city  constitute  a  society,  having  common 
interests  ;  antl  hence  it  is  called  a  community.  In  a 
more  enlarged  sense,  the  whole  race  or  family  of 
man  is  a  society,  and  called  human  society. 

of  society  are  the  wants  and 
Blackslone. 

2.  Any  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  whether  incorporated  by  law,  or  only 
united  by  articles  of  agreement ;  a  fraternity.  Thus 
we  have  Bible  societies,  missionary  societies,  and 
charitable  societies  for  various  objects  ;  societies  of 
mechanics,  and  learned  societies ;  societies  for  encour- 
aging arts,  &c. 

3.  Company  ;  a  temporary  association  of  persons 
for  profit  or  pleasure.  In  this  sense,  Company  is 
more  generally  used. 

4.  Company  ;  fellowship.  We  frequent  the  society 
of  those  we  love  and  esteem. 

5.  Partnership;  fellowship;  union  on  equal  terms. 

Among  unequals  what  society  can  sort  ?  Milton. 

Heaven's  greatness  no  society  can  bear.  Dryden. 

6.  Persons  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  who 
frequently  meet  in  company  and  have  fellowship. 
Literary  society  renders  a  place  interesting  and  agree- 
able. 

7.  In  Connecticut,  a  number  of  families  united  and 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  public 
worship,  is  called  an  ecclesiastical  society.  This  is  a 
parish,  except  that  it  has  not  territorial  limits.  In 
Massachusetts, such  an  incorporated  society  is  usually 
called  a  parish,  though  consisting  of  persons  only, 
without  regard  to  territory. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,  a.  [from  Socinus,  a  native  of  Sienna, 
in  Tuscany,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Socinians  in 
the  loth  century.] 

Pertaining  to  Socinus,  or  bis  religious  creed. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,  7t.    One  of  the  followers  of  Socinus. 

Er.cye. 

SO-CIN'I-AN-ISM,  7i.  The  tenets  or  doctrines  of  So- 
cinus, who  held  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  man  in- 
spired, denied  his  divinity  anil  atonement, the  doctrine 
of  original  depravity,  and  kindred  doctrines.    Encyc. 

SOCK,  n.  [Sax.  socc  ;  L.  soccus;  Sw.  socka  ;  G.  socket 
D.  ink ;  Dan.  sole;  Fr.  socquc;  It.  socco ;  Sp.  zoco,  zu- 
cco,  a  wooden  shoe,  a  plinth,  whence  zocalo,  Fr. 
socle.     Q.U.  L.  sicco,  to  dry,  Gr.  oukk"C,  a  bag.] 

1.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  actors  of  comedy. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  fur  comedy,  and  opposed  to 
Buskin,  or  tragedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskin  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  A  garment  for  the  foot,  like  the  foot  of  a  stock- 
ing. 

3.  A  plowshare.  Ed.  Encyc. 
SOCK'ET,  n.     [Ir.  soicead.] 

1.  The  little  hollow  tube  or  place  in  which  a  can- 
dle is  fixed  in  the  candlestick. 

And  in  the  sockets  oily  bobbles  dance.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  hollow  thing  or  place  which  receives  and 
holds  something  else  ;  as,  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  or 
of  the  eyes. 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink.  Dn/dejt. 

Ciomphosis  is  die  connection  of  a  tootli  to  its  socket.     Wiseman. 

SOCK'ET-CHIS-EL,  7t.  A  strong  chisel  used  by  car- 
penters for  mortising.  Gioilt. 

SOCK'ET-PoLE,  n.  A  pole  armed  with  an  iron 
socket,  antl  used  to  propel  boats,  &c. 

SOCK'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  socks  or  shoe's. 

Bcttum.  ty  Fl. 

SO'CLE,  (so'kl,)  7!.  In  architecture,  a  plain  block  or 
plinth,  forming  a  low  pedestal  to  a  statue,  column, 
&x.  ;  also,  a  plain  face  or  plinth  at  the  lower  part  of 
a  wall.  Gloss,  of  Jirchit. 

SOE'MAN,  n.  [See  Socaoe.J  One  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  socage.  Cowel. 

SOC'MAN-RY,  7i.    Tenure  by  socage.     [JVM in .use.] 

Cowel. 

SOC'OME,  n.  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  corn  at 
the  lord's  mill.     [J^ot  used.]  Cornel. 

SOC'O  TO-RINE,  (-rin,)  (  a,      Socotorine  or  socotrinc 

SOC'O-TRINE,  (      aloes;    a   kind   of    aloes 

from  Socolra,  an  isle  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    Encyc. 
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SO-CRAT'ie,         j  a.      Pertaining    to    Socrates,  tho 

SO-CRAT'IC-AL,  j  Grecian  sage,  or  to  his  language 
or  manner  of  teaching  and  philosophizing.  Tho 
Socratic  method  of  reasoning  ami  instruction  was  by 
a  series  of  questions  leading  to  the  desired  result. 

SO-CRAT'IC-AL-LY,  ado.    In  the  Socratic  method. 

Goodman. 

SOC'RA-TISM,  7i.  The  doctrines  or  philosophy  of 
Socrates. 

SOC'RA-TIST,  n.    A  disciple  of  Socrates.    Marty,,. 

SOD,  7t.  [D.  zoodc;  G.  so'de.  I  suspect  the  r  td.cal 
sense  is  set,  fixed  ;  W.  sodi,  to  set.] 

Turf;  sward  ;  that  stratum  of  earth  on  the  surface 
which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  or  any  por- 
tion of  that  surface.  It  differs  from  Clod,  wh  ch 
may  lie  a  compact  mass  of  earth  without  roots  ;  but 
soil  is  formed  by  earth  held  together  by  roots. 

SOD,  a.     Made  or  consisting  of  sod. 

SOD,  v.  t.     To  cover  witii  sod  ;  to  turf. 

SOD,  pret.  of  Seethe  ;  also  the  passive  participle. 
[See  Sodden.] 

So'DA,  n.  [G.  soda;  D.  souda;  It.  soda:  Sp.  soda  or 
sosa,  glasswort,  barilla.] 

1.  The  protoxyd  of  the  metal  sodium,  formerly 
called,  though  not  appropriately,  mineral  alkali.  It 
has  likewise  been  called  a  fixed  alkali,  in  contra- 
distinction from  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile  al- 
kali. 

2.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  formerly  called  Natbon, 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  or 
decomposing  the  salts  of  soda.  In  this  state,  how- 
ever, it  is  never  pure. 

So'DA-ASH,  7i.     Impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

So'DA-LITE,  7i.  A  mineral  occurring  usually  in 
small,  bluish  dodecahedrons,  and  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  soda,  along  with  silica,  alumina,  ami 
muriatic  acid.  Dana. 

SO-DAL'I-TY,  ii.  [L.  sodttlitas,  from  sodalis,^.  com- 
panion.] 

A  fellowship  or  fraternity.  Stillingficet. 

So'DA-SALTS,  n.  pi.  In  chemistry,  salts  which  have 
j-aifla  for  their  base.  SiUimr.n. 

So'DA-VYA-TER,  ».  A  very  weak  solution  of  soda 
in  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
popular  beverage  sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops 
is  ordinarily  nothing  but  common  water  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

SOD'DED,  />/>.     Covered  with  sod  ;  turfed. 

SOD'DEN,  pp.  of  Seethe.     Boiled  ;  seethed. 

SOD'DY,  a.  [from  sod.]  Turfy  ;  consisting  of  sod  ; 
covered  with  sod. 

SOD'ER,  e.  t.  [W.  sawd,  juncture  ;  S'Jicdriam,  to 
join,  to  soder;  Fr.  so  tide r ;  Arm.  souda  or  soudta;  It. 
sodare,  to  make  firm.  It  has  been  laken  for  granted 
that  this  is  a  contracted  word,  from  L.  solido,  and 
hence  written  Solder.  The  fact  may  be  doubted  : 
but  if  true,  the  settletl  pronunciation  seems  to  render 
it  expedient  to  let  the  contracted  orthography  remain 
undisturbed.  So  Parkhurst  writes  it.  Lexicon, 
p2-|.] 

To  unite  antl  make  solid,  as  metallic  substances  ; 
to  unite  the  surfaces  of  metals  by  the  intervention 
of  a  metal  or  metallic  cement  in  a  slate  of  fusion, 
which  hardens  in  cooling,  antl  renders  the  joint 
solid. 

SOD'ER,  ii.  Metallic  cement;  a  metal  or  metallic 
composition  used  in  uniting  other  metallic  sub- 
stances. 

SOD'ER-ED,  pp.     United  by  a  metallic  cement. 

SOI)'Ell-L\'G,  ppr.  Uniting  and  making  solid  by 
means  of  a  metallic  substance  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

SOD'EU-IXG,  n.  The  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal 
or  metallic  cement. 

SO'DI-UM,  n.  The  .metallic  base  of  soda.  It  is  soft, 
white,  and  opaque,  and  very  malleable.  It  is  lighter 
than  water.  Common  culinary  salt  is  chloiiti  i if  so- 
dium. Davy. 

SOD'OM-TTE,  7i.     An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 
2.  One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

SOD-OM-IT'IC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  sodomy. 

SOD'OM-Y,  7t.     A  crime  against  nature. 

SoE,  ».     [Scot,  sac  ;  perhaps  sea.] 

A  large  wooden  vessel  for  holding  water;  p.  cowl. 
[Local.]  More. 

SO-EV'LR  ;  so  and  ever,  found  in  compounds,  as  in 
whosoever,  whatsoever,  wheresoever.  [See  these 
words.]  It  is  sometimes  used  separate  from  the 
pronoun;  as,  in  what  Ihings  soever  you  undertake, 
use  diligence  and  fidelity. 

So'FA,  ii.  [Probably  an  Oriental  word.  Q.u.  Sw. 
sb'fva,  to  lull  to  sleep.] 

An  elegant  long  seat,  usually  with  a  stuffed  bot- 
tom. Sofas  are  variously  made.  In  the  United  States, 
the  frame  is  of  mahogany,  and  the  bottom  formed  of 
stuffed  cloth,  with  a  covering  of  silk,  chintz,  calico, 
or  hair-cloth  ;  sometimes  on  springs.  The  sofa  ef 
the  Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a  foot 
above  the  floor,  where  visitors  of  distinction  are  re- 
ceived. It  is  also  a  seat  by  the  side  of  tho  room 
coveretl  with  a  carpet. 

SO'PA-BED,  7i.  A  bed  within  a  frame  beneath  a 
sofa,  which  can  be  used  for  lodging  by  night. 

SO'FETT,  n.     A  small  sofa. 
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SOF 

So'Ff      )  .  _,,   ,  (  n.   In  Persia,  a  religious  person  ;  a 

Sffl'Hr,!^™"!      dervis. 

So'FISM,  m.  The  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Sofis,  or 
de.rvises  of  Persia.  Brantle. 

SUP' PIT,  «.  [It.  soffitla.]  In  architecture,  a  ceiling; 
a  term  seldom  used  except  in  reference  to  the  under 
sides  of  Uie  subordinate  parts  and  members  of  build- 
ings, such  as  staircases,  entablatures,  archways,  cor- 
nx.-s,  die.  Gloss.  ofJrcliii. 

SOFT,  n.  [Sax.  softc,  softa.  The  D.  has  zagt,  Sw. 
sacktn,  D.  sagtc,  and  the  G.  sanft,  in  a  like  sense,  but 
whether  allied  to  soft,  may  be  questioned.] 

1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure;  the  contrary  of 
Hard  ;  as,  a  soft  bed  ;  a  soft  peach  ;  soft  earth. 

2.  Not  hard  ;  easily  separated  by  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  as,  soft  wood.  The  chestnut  is  a  soft  wood, 
liut  more  durable  than  hickory,  which  is  a  very 
hard  wood.  So  we  say,  a  soft  stone,  when  it  breaks 
or  is  hewed  with  ease. 

3.  Easily  worked  ;  malleable  ;  as,  soft  iron. 

4.  Not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh;  smooth  to  the 
touch;  delicate;  as,  soft  silk;  soft  raiment;  a  soft 
skin. 

5.  Delicate;  feminine;  as,  the  softer  sex. 

6.  Easily  yielding  to  persuasion  or  motives;  flexi- 
ble ;  susceptible  of  influence  or  passion.  In  both 
these  senses,  soft  is  applied  to  females,  and  some- 
times to  males  ;  as,  a  divine  of  a  soft  and  servile 
temper.  K.  Charles. 

One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy.  L1  Estrange. 

7.  Tender  ;  timorous. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 

'J*o  you  [hey  will  be  valiant  by  despair.  Dryden. 

8.  Mild;  gentle;  kind  ;  not  severe  or  unfeeling; 
as,  a  person  of  a  soft  nature. 

9.  Civil;  complaisant;  courteous;  as,  a  person  of 
soft,  manners.     He  has  a  soft  way  of  asking  favors. 

10.  Placid  ;  still ;  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even. 

She  hears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along.  Milton. 

11.  Effeminate;  viciously  nice. 

An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  criminal  pleasures. 

Broome. 

12.  Delicate;  elegantly  tender. 

Her  form  more  io/i  and  feminine.  Milton. 

13.  Weak  ;  impressible. 

The  deceiver  soon    louud   this   so/1  place   of  Adam's.      [Not 
elegant.]  Otanville. 

14.  Gentle;  smooth  or  melodious  to  the  ear;  not 
loud,  rough,  or  harsh  ;  as,  a  soft  voice  or  note  ;  a 
soft  sound;  soft  accents  ;  soft  whispers. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

15.  Smooth  ;  flowing  ;  not  rough  or  vehement. 
The  solemn  nightingale  tuned  her  soft  lays.  Milton. 
Soft  were  my  numbers,  who  could  take  ullense  ?  Pope. 

16.  Easy;  quiet;  undisturbed;  as,  soft  slumbers. 

17.  Mild  to  the  eye  ;  not  strong  or  glaring;  as,  soft 
colors  ;  the  soft  coloring  of  a  picture. 

The  sun,  shilling?  oil  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds,  made  the  soft, 
est  lights  imaginable.  Brown. 

18.  Mild  ;  warm  ;  pleasant  to  the  feelings;  as, soft 
air. 

19.  Not  tinged  with  stilts  ;  not  hard  ;  so  asto  decom- 
pose soap  ;  as,  soft  water  is  the  best  for  washing. 

20.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  not  rough,  rude,  or  irritating. 

A  soft  answer  turned)  away  wrath.  —  Prov.  xv. 

21.  Weak  ;  foolish. 

SOFT,  ailo.     Softly  :  genlly  ;  quietly. 
SOFT,  ciclam.     For  be  soft ;  hold  ;  stop  ;  not  so  fast. 
But,  soft,  my  muse  ;  the  world  is  wide.  Suckling. 

SOFT' F.N,  (sof'n,)  v.  I.  To  make  soft  or  more  soft ; 
to  make  less  bard. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame.  Cay. 

2.  To  mollify;  to  make  less  fierce  or  intractable  ; 
to  make  more  susceptible  of  humane  or  fine  feel- 
ings ;  as,  to  soften  a  hard  heart ;  to  soften  savage  na- 
tures.    The  heart  is  softened  by  pity. 

Diffidence  conciliates  the  proud,  and  softens  the  severe. 

Itarnbler. 

3.  To  make  less  harsh  or  severe  ;  as,  to  soften  an 
expression. 

4.  To  palliate  ;  to  represent  as  less  enormous  ;  as, 
to  soften  a  fault. 

5.  To  make  easy;  to  compose;  to  mitigate;  to 
alleviate. 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease.  Pope. 

6.  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life.  Pope. 

7.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  rude,  less  offensive,  or 
violent. 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke.    Dryden. 

8.  To  make  less  glaring  ;  as,  to  soften  the  coloring 
of  a  picture. 

9.  To  make  tender;  to  make  effeminate;  to  en- 
ervate :  as,  troops  softened  by  luxury. 

10.  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating  ;  as,  to  soften  the 
voice. 

SOFT'  EN,  (sof'n,)  v.  i.  -To  become  less  hard  ;  to  be- 
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come  more  pliable  and  yielding  to  pressure  ;  as,  iron 
or  wax  softens  in  heat ;  fruits  soften  as  they  ripen. 

2.  To  become  less  rude,  harsh,  or  cruel ;  as,  savage 
natures  soften  by  civilization. 

3.  To  become  less  obstinate  or  obdurate;  to  be- 
come more  susceptible  of  humane  feelings  and  ten- 
derness ;  to  relent.  The  heart  softens  at  the  sight  of 
woe. 

4.  To  become  more  mild  ;  as,  the  air  softens. 

5.  To  become  less  harsh,  severe,  or  rigorous. 
SOFT'£N-.ED,  (sof'nd,)  pp.  or  -i.     Made  less  hard  or 

less  harsh  ;  made  less  obdurate  or  cruel,  or  less  glar- 
ing. 
SOFT'i5N-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  more  soft ;  making 

less  rough  or  cruel,  &c. 
SOFT'EN-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  less  hard,  less 

cruel  or  obdurate,  less  violent,  less  glaring,  &.c. 
SOFT'I-;N-ING,  n.     In  painting,  the  blending  of  colors 

into  each  other. 
SOFT'-HEART-ED,  a.    Having  tenderness  of  heart ; 

susceptible  of  pity  or  other  kindly  affection  ;  gentle  ; 

meek. 
SOFT'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  soft.  D.  Clinton. 

SOFT'LING,  n.    An  effeminate  person  ;  one  viciously 

nice.     [Little  used.]  IVoolton. 

SOFT'LV,  adv.     Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  with  force  or  violence  ;  gently  ;  as,  he  soft- 
ly pressed  my  hand. 

3.  Not  loudly  ;  without  noise  ;  as,  speak  softhj ; 
walk  softhj. 

In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  Uie  town.  Dryden. 

4.  Gently  ;  placidly. 

She  softly  lays  him  on  a  flowery  bed.  Dryden. 

5.  Mildly  ;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die  ; 
Though  pity  sofdy  pleads  within  my  soul.  Dryden. 

SOFT'NER,  n.     He  or  that  which  softens. 

2.  One  that  palliates.  Swift. 

SOFT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bodies  which  renders 
them  capable  of  yielding  to  pressure,  or  of  easily  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  other  bodies  ;  opposed  to 
Hardness. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  feeling  or  passion  ;  as,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  heart,  or  of  our  natures. 

3.  Mildness  ;  kindness  ;  as,  softness  of  words  or 
expressions.  Watts. 

4.  Mildness;  civility;  gentleness;  as,  softness  of 
manners.  Dryden. 

5.  Effeminacy;  vicious  delicacy. 

He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softness  of  the  court. 

Clarendon. 

6.  Timoronsness  ;  pusillanimity;  excessive  suscep- 
tibility of  fear  or  alarm. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  softness.     Bacon. 

7.  Smoothness  to  the  ear  ;  as,  the  softness  of  sound, 
which  is  distinct  from  Exility  or  Fineness. 

Bacon. 

8.  Facility  ;  gentleness  ;  candor;  easiness  to  he  af- 
fected ;  as,  softness  of  spirit.  Hooker. 

9.  Gentleness,  as  contrary  to  vehemence. 

With  strength  and  softness,  energy  ami  ease.  Harte. 

10.  Mildness  of  temper ;  meekness. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milton. 

11.  Weakness  ;  simplicity. 

12.  Mild  temperature;  as,  the  softness  of  a  climate. 

Milford. 
SOFT'-VOIC-KD,  (-voist,)  a.  Having  a  soft  voice. 
SOG'GY,  a.     [Allied  probably  to  soak,  which  see;  W. 

soeg,  and  soegi,  to  steep.] 

L  Wet;  filled  with  water;  soft  with  moisture;  as, 

son-try  land.     Timber  that  has  imbibed  water  is  said 

to  be  soggy. 
2.  Steaming  with  damp.  B.  Jonson. 

SO-IIO',  ciclam.  A  word  used  in  calling  from  a  distant 

place  :  a  sportsman's  halloo.  Slink. 

SOI'  DI-SANT',  (swil'de-zAiig',)  {Fr.]     Calling  him- 
self; self-styled;  pretended  ;  would  be. 
SOIL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  selan,  sijlian  :  Dan.  sb'lcr:  Sw.  s'dla; 

Fr.  salir,  souiller  :  Arm.  salicia  ;  It.  salaighivi.    Class 

SI,  No.  35,  Syr.] 

1.  To  make  dirty  on  the  surface ;  to  foul  ;  to  dirt ; 
to  stain  ;  to  defile  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  sully  ;  as,  to  soil  a 
garment  with  dust. 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stained.  Milton. 

2.  To  cover  or  tinge  with  any  thing  extraneous; 
as,  to  soil  the  earth  with  blood.  Tate. 

3.  To  dung  ;  to  manure.  Smith. 
To  soil  a  horse,  is  to  purge  him  by  giving  him  fresh 

grass.  Johnson. 

To  soil  cattle,  in  husbandnj,  is  to  feed  them  with 
grass  or  green  food  daily  cut  for  them,  instead  of 
pasturing  them.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SOIL,  n.     [G.  side.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  Dirt ;  any  foul  matter  upon  another  substance  ; 
foulness  ;  spot. 

2.  Stain  ;  tarnish. 

A  lady's  honor —  will  not  bear  a  sod.  Dryden. 

3.  The  upper  stratum  of  the  earth;  the  mold,  or 
that  compound  substance  which  furnishes  nutriment 


SOL 

to  plants,  or  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  suppoit 
and  nourish  them.     [L.  solum  ;  VV.  sinl.] 

4.  Land  ;  country.     We  iove  our  native  soil 

5.  Dung  ;  compost. 

Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  of  soda.  Mortimer. 

To  take  soil:  to  run  into  the  water,  as  a  deer  when 
pursued.  B.  Jonson. 

SO  11/  ED,  pp.  or  a.     Fouled;  stained;  tarnished;  ma- 
nured ;  fed  witli  grass  or  green  food. 
SOIL'I-NESS,  n.     Stain  ;  foulness.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 
SOIL'ING,  ppr.     Defiling;  fouling;  tarnishing;  feed- 
ing with  fresh  grass  or  green  food  ;  manuring, 
SOIL'ING,  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  feeding  cattle 
or  horses  with  fresh  grass  or  green  food,  cut  daily  for 
them,  instead  of  pasturing  them. 
SOIL'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  soil.  Bigsby. 

SOIL'I^RE,  n.     [Fr.  soinllurc.] 

Stain  ;  pollution.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SOIREE',  (swar-a',)  n.     [Fr.  soir,  evening.] 

An  evening  party. 
So'JOURN,  (so'jurn  or  so-jurn',)  v.  i.     [Fr.  sojourner; 
It.  soggiornare,  which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
noun  Soggiorno  ;  sub  and  giorno,  a  titty.] 

To  dwell  for  a  time  ;  to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as 
a  temporary  resident,  or  as  a  stranger,  not  consider- 
ing the  place  as  his  permanent  habitation.  So  Abram 
sojourned  in  Egypt.     Gen.  xii. 

The  soldiers  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and  there  sojourned  three 
days.  liayward. 

So'JOURN,  (so'jurn,)  n.  A  temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  traveler  in  a  foreign  land.  Milton. 

So'lOL'RN-ER,  ii.  A  temporary  resident ;  a  stranger 
or  traveler  who  dwells  in  a  place  for  a  time. 


So'JOURN-ING,  ppr.     Dwelling  for  a  time. 

So'JOURN-ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  dwelling  in  a  place 
for  a  time  ;  also,  the  time  of  abode.     Eiod.  xii. 

S.O'JOORN-MENT,  (so'jurn-,)  n.  Temporary  resi- 
dence, as  that  of  a  stranger  or  traveler  Walsh. 

SOKE,  n.  A  district  in  which  a  particular  privilege  or 
[lower  is  exercised.  England. 

SOL,  ;i.     [L.]     The  sun. 

SOL,  n.     [Norm,  souhr,  soulds,  souz,  from  L.  solidus.] 

1.  Tn  France,  a  small  copper  coin  ;  a  penny  ;  usu- 
ally Sou,  or  Sous.  Encyc, 

2.  A  copper  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Switz- 
erland. 

SoL,  «,  [It.]  The  name  of  a  note  in  music.  It  is  the 
fifth  in  the  gamut,  do  or  nt  being  the  first. 

SOL'ACE,  v.  t  f  [It.  sollnzzare,  from  L.  solatiinn;  soler, 
to  comfort,  assuage,  relieve.     See  Console.] 

1.  To  cheer  in  grief  or  under  calamity  ;  to  comfort ; 
to  relieve  in  affliction  :  to  console ;  applied  to  persons; 
as,  to  solace  one's  self  with  the  hope  of  future  re- 
ward. 

2.  To  allay  ;  to  assuage  ;  as,  to  solace  grief. 
SOL'ACE,  v.  i.     To  take  comfort;  to  be  cheered  or 

relieved  in  grief.     [06s.]  Sliak. 

SOL'ACE,  n.f  [It.  sollazio  ;  L.  solatium.] 

Comfort  in  grief;  alleviation  of  grief  or  anxiety  ; 
also,  that  which  relieves  in  distress;  recreation. 

The  proper  solaces  ol  age  are  not  music  and  compliments,  but 
wisdom  and  devotion.  Jiambler. 

SOL'AC-£D,  (sol'ast,)  pp.  Comforted  ;  cheered  in  af- 
fliction. 

SOL'ACE-MENT,  n.  Act  of  comforting;  state  of  be- 
ing solaced. 

SOL'A-CING,  ppr.  Relieving  grief;  cheering  in  af- 
fliction. 

SO-LA'CIOUS,  (so-li'shus,)  a.  Affording  comfort  or 
amusement.     [Not  in  use.] 

SO-LAN'DER,  n.     [Fr.  soulandrcs.] 

A  disease  in  horses.  Diet. 

SO'LAN-GOOSE.  ».     The  gannet,  Sula  Bassana,  a 
web-footed  sea-fowl,  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland,  Labrador,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
&c.    It  is  nearly  of   Uie  size  of  the  domestic  goose. 
Jardinc.     Nuttall. 

SO^lNLN^Ynin,)!  »■  [L. -tam,  nightshade.] 
A  vegetable  alkaloid,  obtained  from  various  spe- 
cies of  Solatium,  as  S.  dulcamara,  S.  nigrum,  S. 
tuberosum,  &c. 

SO-LA'NO,  n.  A  hot,  oppressive  wind  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  sirocco.  Brande. 

SO-La'NUM,  ».*  [L.]  A  genus  of  plants  comprehend- 
ing the  potato,  (5.  tuberosum,)  egg  plant,  (S.  Jlt'lon- 
gena,)  love  apple  or  tomato,  (S.  Lycopcrsicum,)  night- 
shade, &c. 

So'LAR,       (   a.     [Fr.  solaire  :  L.  Solaris,  from  sol,  the 

SO'LA-RY,  (       sun,  W.  sfd,  Fr.  solcil.  It.  sole,  Sp.  sol.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  as,  the  solar  system;  or 
proceeding  from  it ;  as,  solar  light ;  solar  rays  ;  solar 
influence. 

2.  In  astrology,  born  under  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  ;  as,  a  solar  people.     [04a] 

Dryden. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  of  the  sun,  or  by  its 
revolution  ;  as,  the  solar  year. 
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Solar  cycle.     See  Cycle,  No.  3. 
Soiar  flowers,  are  those  which  open  anil  shut  daily, 
at  certain  determinate  hours.  L'mnams. 

Solar  microscope;  a  microscope  in  which  the  object 
is  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  sun  concentrated 
upon  it.  Ft  consists  of  two  parts;  first,  of  a  magnifier, 
by  which  the  object  placed  behind  it  is  made  to  form 
a  highly-magnified  image  on  a  wall  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room  ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, composed  of  a  mirror  thrust  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  window  shutter  to  reliect  the  light  of  the 
sun  into  the  tube  which  carries  tile  magnifier,  and  of 
several  lenses  called  condensers,  which  receive  the 
light  from  the  mirr.ir  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  ob- 
ject in  the  focus,  the  enlarged  image  of  which  is 
tints  rendered  luminous  and  distinct.  Olmsted. 

Soiar  spots;  dark  spots  that  appear  on  the  sun's 
disk,  usually  visible  only  by  the  telescope,  but  some- 
times so  large  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  They 
adhere  to  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  indicate  its  revolu- 
tions on  its  axis  ;  are  very  changeable  in  their  figure 
and  dimensions  ;  and  vary  in  size  from  mere  points 
to  spaces  of  50,0m  miles  in  diameter. 

Solar  system  ;  the  group  of  celestial  bodies  compre- 
hending the  sun,  planets,  and  comets. 

So'LAR,  it.     A  sollar ;  a  loft  or  upper  chamber. 

SOLD, prct.  and  pp.  of  Sell.  [Gloss,  of  Orckit. 

SOLI),  n.     [from  the  root  of  soldier  ;  Norm,  soude.] 
Salary;  military  pay.     [JVot  in  use.]         Spenser. 

SOL' DAN,  fur  Sulta  m,  is  not  in  use.  Mdton. 

SOL'DA-NEL,  n.     [L.  cououloidus  soldunclla.] 
A  plant. 

SOL'DER,  v.  t.  [from  L.  solido,  solidus.]  To  unite 
the  surfaces  of  metals  by  the  intervention  of  a  more 
fusible  metal  or  metallic  cement.     [See  Sodek.] 

SOL'DER,  «.  A  metal  or  metallic  composition  for 
uniting  the  surface  of  metals  ;  a  metallic  cement. 

SOL'DER-£D,  pp.  United  as  metals  by  a  metallic 
cement. 

SOL'DER-ING,  ppr.  Uniting,  as  metals,  by  a  metallic 
cement. 

SOL'DER-ING,  7).  The  process  of  uniting  the  sur- 
faces of  metals  by  means  of  a  more  fusible  metal  or 
a  metallic  cement. 

SoL'DIER,  (sSl'jur,)  n.  [Fr.  saldat:  Norm,  soudeyer, 
soudiers ;  It.  soldato  ;  Sp.  soldado  ;  from  L.  solidus,  a 
piece  of  money  ;  the  pay  of  a  soldier  ;  Norm,  solid, 
contracted  from  sould,  pay,  wages  ;  soudoyer,  to  keep 
in  pay  ;  Sw.  besoldu,  to  count  out  money  to,  to  pay  ; 
Dan.  besolder,  to  give  a  salary  or  wages.] 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  military  service  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  military  ;  a  man  enlisted  for  service  in 
an  army  ;  a  private  or  one  in  the  ranks. 

There  ought  to  be  sonic  linn-  for  sober  reflection  between  the  life 
of  n  noldier  ami  his  death.  Rambler. 

2.  A  man  enrolled  for  service,  when  on  duty  or 
embodied  for  military  discipline;  a  private;  as,  a 
militia  soldier. 

'.'.  Emphatically,  a  brave^warrior.;  a  man  of  military 
experience  and  skill,  or  a  man  of  distinguished  valor. 
In  this  sense,  an  officer  of  any  grade  may  be  denom- 
inated a  soldier.  Shale. 

SCL'DIER-ESS,  n.    A  female  soldier.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Beaum.  A>  Fl. 

SOL'DIER-LIKE,  )  a.    Like  or  becoming  a  real  sol- 

SOL'DIER-LY,  ,  dier  ;  brave;  martial;  heroic; 
honorable. 

SCL'DIER-SHIP,  (sol'jur-,)  n.  Military  qualities; 
military  character  or  state;  martial  skill;  behavior 
becoming  a  soldier.  Shah. 

SoL'DlER-Y,  (sol'jur-y,)  n.  Soldiers  collectively  ; 
the  body  of  military  men. 

I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  contempt  of  learn- 
ing, without  exception.  Sicift. 

2.  Soldiership;  military  service.  [06s.]  Sidney. 
SfiLE,  «.*  [Sax.  sol ;  D.  ziiol ;  G.  sohle  ;  Dan.  sole  :  Fr. 
id. ;  It.  sn  to,  soil  and  sole ;  Sp.  suela,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  suolo,  soil;  L.  solea,  solum;  that  which 
sets  or  is  set  or  laid.  The  radical  sense  coincides 
with  that  of  sSt] 

1.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  and  by  a  figure,  the 
foot  itself.  Shah.     Spenser. 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  shoe  ;  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom. 


3.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  forms  the  bottom, 
and  on  which  it  stands  upon  the  ground. 

Elm  is  proper  for  mills,  soles  of  wheels,  and  pipes.  Mortimer. 
*4.  A  marine  flat  fish  of  the  genus  Solea  of  Cuvier, 
(Pleuronectes,  Linn;eus,)so  called,  probably, because 
it  keeps  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  These 
fish  abound  on  the  British  coast,  and  hence  the  name 
of  sole  bank,  to  the  southward  of  Ireland.  This  fish 
sometimes  grows  to  the  weight  of  six  or  seven 
pounds  or  more.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  name  sole  is  also  given  to  certain  other  flat 
fishes  of  the  genera  Monochirus  and  Achirus,  sub- 
divisions of  the  old  genus  Pleuronectes. 

P.  Cyc.     Storcr. 

5.  In  ship-building,  a  sort  of  lining,  used  to  pre 
vent  the  wearing  of  any  thing. 

6.  A  sort  of  horn  under  a  horse's  hoof.      Encyc. 
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SOLE,  r.  (.    To  furnish  with  a  sole  ;  as,  to  sole  a  shoe. 
SOLE,  a.     [L.  solus  ;  Fr.  seal ;  It.  and  Sp.  solo  ;  prob- 
ably from   separating;    Ar.   Ji*.  laula.      Class  SI, 

No.  3.] 

1.  Single;  being  or  acting  without  another;  indi- 
vidual ;  only.  God  is  the  sole  Creator  and  Sover- 
eign of  the  world. 

2.  In  law,  single  ;  unmarried  ;  as,  a  femme  sole. 
SOL'E-CJSM,  ?i. t  [Gr.  ooXonetcruos,  said  to  he  derived 

from  Soli,  a  people  of  Attica,  who,  being  transplanted 
to  Cilicia,  lost  the  purity  of  their  language.] 

1.  Impropriety  in  language,  or  a  gross  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  syntax;  incongruity  of  words; 
want  of  correspondence  or  consistency. 

A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word ;  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. 
Johnson,  from  Cicero. 

2.  Any  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impropriety. 

B.  jonson. 

Cesar,  by  dismissing  his  guards  and  retaining  his  power,  com- 
mitted a  dangerous  solecism  in  politics.  Midiltelon. 

SOL'E-CIST,  H.     [Gr.  rreAoiKiroc.] 

One  who  is  guilty  of  impropriety  in  language. 

Black/call. 
SOL-E-CIST'IC,  )  a.  Incorrect ;  incongruous. 
SOL-E-CIST'ie-AL,  ,  Johnson. 

SOL-E-CIST'IG-AL-LY,  ado     In  a  solecistic  manner. 

Blachwall. 
SOL'E-CIZE,  v.  i.     [Gr.  croUtKiZa).] 

To  commit  solecism.  More. 

SoL'ED,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  sole. 
SOLE'-LE  A'FH-ER,  (-lcth-er,)  n.   Thick,  strong  leath- 
er, used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 
SOLE' LY,  ado.  Singly  ;  alone  ;  only  ;  without  another ; 
as,  to  rest  a  cause  solely  on  one  argument;  to  rely 
soldo  on  one's  own  strength. 
SOL'E.MN,  (sol'eni,)  n.t  [Fr. solennel ;  It.  solenne  ;  Sp. 
solcmnc  ;  L.  solcnnis,  from  solea, to  be  accustomed,  to 
use,  that  is,  to  hold  on  or  continue,  as  we  have  wont, 
from  G.  wohncn,  to  dwell.] 

1.  Anniversary;  observed  once  a  year  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced,  and  a  solemn  suppli- 
cation observed  every  year.  Sutlinsjlecl. 

[I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  definition  of  John- 
son ;  or  whether  solemn,  in  our  language,  ever  in- 
cludes the  sense  of  anniversary.  In  the  passage 
cited,  the  sense  of  annivrisary  is  expressed  by  every 
year,  and  if  it  is  included  in  solemn  also,  the  sentence 
is  tautological.  I  should  say  then,  that  solemn,  in  this 
passage  of  Stillinglleet,  has  the  sense  given  in  the 
second  definition  below.] 

2.  Religiously  grave ;  marked  with  pomp  and 
sanctity  ;  attended  with  religious  rites. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned.  Milton. 

3.  Religiously  serious  ;  piously  grave  :  devout  ; 
marked  by  reverence  to  God  ;  as,  solemn  prayer  ;  the 
solemn  duties  of  the  sanctuary. 

4.  Affecting  with  seriousness ;  impressing  orndapt- 
ed  to  impress  seriousness,  gravity,  or  reverence; 
sober  ;  serious. 

•  There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all.  Spenser. 

To  'swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts.         Milton. 

5.  Grave;  serious ;  or  affectedly  grave;  as,  a 
solemn  face. 

6.  Sacred  ;  enjoined  by  religion  ;  or  attended  with 
a  serious  appeal  to  Gotl  ;  as,  a  solemn  oath. 

7 ■  .Marked  with  solemnities;  as,  a  solemn  day. 
SOL'EMN-BReAT  H-ING,  a.    Diffusing  or  inspiring 

solemnity.  Gray. 

SOL'EM-NESS,  77.      The  state  or  quality  of  being 
solemn  ;  reverential  manner ;  gravity  ;   as,  the  sol- 
emness  of  public  worship. 
2.  Solemnity  ;  gravity  of  manner.  Wotton. 

SO-LEM'NI-TY,  77.     [Fr.  solemnite.] 

1.  A  rite  or  ceremony  annually  performed  with 
religious  reverence. 


Great  was  the  cause  ;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise, 
But  saved  from  dentil,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honors  to  the  god  of  day. 


Pope. 

[Solemnities  seems  here  to  include  the  sense  of 
anniversary.  See  the  fourth  line.  But  in  modern 
usage,  that  sense  is  rarely  or  never  attached  to  the 
word.] 

2.  A  religious  ceremony  ;  a  ritual  performance  at- 
tended with  religious  reverence  ;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
a  funeral  or  of  a  sacrament. 

3.  A  ceremony  adapted  to  impress  awe;  as,  the 
solemnities  of  the  last  day. 

4.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 

With  horrible  solemnity  he  caused  every  thing  to  be  prepared  for 
his  triumph  of  victory.  Sidney. 

5.  Gravity  ;  stently  seriousness ;  as,  the  solemnity 
of  the  Spanish  language.  Spectator. 

G.  Affected  gravity. 

Solemnity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

SOL-EM-NI-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  solemnizing ; 
celebration  ;  as,  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage. 

Bacon. 


SOL 

SOI.'EM-NIZE,  o.  t.    [Fr.  salrmiisrr;  It.  solenntzzare.] 

1.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  ceremonies;  to  cele- 
brate ;  as,  to  solemnize  the  birth  of  Christ.      Boyle 

'lli-ir  clmice  nobility  an  I  Dower 

Mel  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.  A/i/fo- 

2.  To  perform  with  ritual  ceremonies  and  respect, 
or  according  to  legal  forms  ;  as,  to  solemnize  n  mar- 
riage. Z.  Swift. 

3.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year,     [flu.] 

Hooker. 

4.  To  make  grave,  serious,  and  reverential  ;  as,  to 
solemnize  the  mind  for  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary. 

Wilbrrfurcc. 
[In   this   sense  the  word  is  occasionally  tisetl  in 
England,  and  is  well  authorized  in  the  United  States. 
—  Ed.] 

SOL'EM-NIZ-£D,  pp.  Celebrated  religiously  ;  made 
grave. 

SOL'E.W-NTZ-ER,  n.  One  who  performs  a  solemn 
rite. 

SOL'E.M-NTZ-ING,  ppr.      Honoring  with  sarred  rites. 

SOL'EMN-LY,  ado.  With  gravity  ami  religious  rev- 
erence. Let  us  solemnly  address  the  throne  of 
grace. 

2.  With  official  formalities  anil  by  due  authority. 
This  question  of  law  has  been  solemnly  decided  in 
the  highest  court. 

3.  With  formal  state.  Shak. 

4.  With  formal  gravity  and  statcliness,  or  with  af- 
fected gravity. 

There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  arc  wise.  Dryden. 

5.  With  religious  seriousness;  as,  I  solemnly  de- 
clare myself  innocent. 

I  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader.  Swift. 

SOLE'NESS,  7i.  [from  sole.]  Singleness;  a  state  of 
being  unconnected  with  others.  Dering. 

SO'LEN-TTE,  77.  A  petrified  razor-shell,  or  bivalve 
of  the  genus  Solen. 

SOL-FA',  o.  i.  To  pronounce  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
ascending  or  descending,  do,  (or  ut,)  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  do,  and  vice  versa. 

SoL-FA'ING,  ppr.  Pronouncing  the  notes  of  the  gamut. 

SOL-FM-TA1 RJi,n.  [from  the  Italian  volcano  near 
Naples.]  A  volcanic  vent  or  area,  from  which  sul- 
phur, sulphureous,  watery,  and  acid  vapors  and  gases 
are  emitted.  Lyell. 

SOL-FEG'GI-0,  77.  [It.]  In  777us/'c,  the  system  of  ar- 
ranging the  scale  by  the  names  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
si,  by  which  singing  is  taught. 

SO'LI  ;  in  music,  pi.  of  Sclo. 

SO-LICIT,  (so-lis'it,)  o.  t.t  [L.  solicito ;  Fr.  soUicitcr; 
It.  sollecitare.  I  know  not  whether  this  word  is 
simple  or  compound  ;  probably  the  latter.  Ou.  L. 
lacio.] 

1.  To  ask  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  ;  to 
make  petition  to;  to  apply  to  for  obtaining  some- 
thing. This  word  implies  earnestness  in  seeking, 
but  1  think  less  earnestness  than  Beg,  Implore,  En- 
treat, and  Importune,  and  more  than  Ask  or  Re- 
quest ;  as  when  we  say,  a  man  solicits  the  minister 
for  an  office  ;  he  solicits  his  father  for  a  favor. 

Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  f  Milton. 

2.  To  ask  for  with  some  degree  of  earnestness  ;  to 
seek  by  petition  ;  as,  to  solicit  an  oliice ;  to  solicit  a 
favor. 

3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action  ;  to  summon  ;  to 
invite. 

That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 

Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit   their  proper  -senses, 
and  lorce  an  entrance  to  the  mind.  Locke. 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  try  to  obtain. 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view, 

Repeat  old  pleasures  and  solicit  uew.  Pope. 

5.  To  disturb ;  to  disquiet ;  a  Latinism  rarely 
used. 

But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast.  Dryden. 

SO-LIC'IT-ANT,  77.     One  who  solicits. 

SO-LIC-IT-A'TION,  77.  Earnest  request ;  a  seeking 
to  obtain  something  from  another  with  some  degree 
of  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  im- 
portunity. He  obtained  a  grant  by  repeated  solicita- 
tions. 

2.  Excitement ;  invitation  ;  as,  the  solicitation  of 
the  senses.  Locke. 

SO-LIC'IT-ED,  pp.     Earnestly  requested. 

SO-LIC'IT-ING,  ppr.  Requesting  with  earnestness; 
asking  for;  attempting  to  obtain. 

This  way  and  that  soliciting  the  dart.  Dryden. 

SO-LIC'IT-OR,  7i.     [Fr.  solliciteur.] 

1.  One  who  asks  with  earnestness  ;  one  that  asks 
for  another.  Shak. 

2.  An  attorney,  advocate,  or  counselor  at  law, 
who  is  authorized  to  practice  in  the  English  court  of 
chancery.  In  America,  an  advocate  or  counselor  at 
law,  who,  like  the  attorney-general  or  State's  attor- 
ney, prosecutes  actions  for  the  Stale. 

SO-LICIT  OR-GEN'ERAL,  n.  In  Great  Britain,  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  is  associated  with  the  at- 
torney-general in  managing  the  legal  business  of  the 
crown  and  public  olfices.  Brande. 
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SOL 

SO-LIC'ITOIJS,  (-Ks'it-usO  a.     [L.  solidtiis.] 

1.  Careful;  anxious;  very  desirous,  as  to  obtain 
something.  Men  are  often  more  solicitous  to  obtain 
ths  I'avor  of  their  king,  or  of  the  people,  than  of  ttieir 
Maker. 

2.  Careful;  anxious;  concerned;  as  respecting  an 
unknown  but  interesting  event;  followed  usually  by 
about  or  for.  We  say,  a  man  is  solicitous  about  the 
fate  of  his  petition,  or  about  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiation,    lie  is  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  ship. 

3.  Anxious  ;  concerned  ;  followed  by/tiT-,  as  when 
something  is  to  be  obtained.  Be  not  solicitous  for 
tile  future. 

SO-LlO'tT-OUS-LY,  adv.  Anxiously;  with  care  and 
concern.  Errors  in  religion,  or  in  science,  are  to  be 
solicitously  avoided.  A  wise  prince  solicitously  pro- 
motes the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

SO-LXO'IT-OUS-NESS,  ».     Solicitude. 

SO-LIC'IT-RESS,  n.  A  female  who  solicits  or  peti- 
tions. 

SO-L1CI-TUDE,  «.t  [L.  solicitudo.] 

Carefulness  ;  concern  ;  anxiety ;  uneasiness  of 
mind  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  evil  or  the  tlesire 
of  good.  A  man  feels  solicitude  when  his  friend  is 
sick.  We  feel  solicitude  for  the  success  of  an  enter- 
prise. With  what  solicitude  should  men  seek  to  se- 
cure future  happiness  ! 

SOL'Il),  a.  t  [L.  solidus;  Fr.  solide  ;  It.  and  Sp.  solido  ; 
from  the  sense  of  settimr  or  pressure,  and  hence  allied 
to  L.  solum,  Eng.  sill.] 

}.  Hard  ;  (inn  ;  compact ;  having  its  constituent 
particles  so  close  or  dense  as  to  resist  the  impression 
or  penetration  of  other  bodies.  Hence,  solid  bodies 
are  not  penetrable,  nor  are  the  parts  movable  and 
easily  displaced,  like  those  of  fluids.  Soltd  is  opposed 
to  find  and  liquid. 

2.  Not  hollow  ;  full  of  matter  ;  as,  a  solid  globe  or 
cone,  as  distinguished  from  a  hollow  one. 

3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions  ;  cubic; 
as,  a  solid  foot  contains  17-28  solid  inches.    Arbuthnot. 

[In  this  sense,  Cunic  is  now  generally  used.] 

4.  Firm;  compact;  strong;  as,  a  solid  pier ;  a  solid 
pile  ;  a  'solid  wall.  Addison. 

5.  Sound  ;  not  weakly  ;  as,  a  solid  constitution  of 
body.     [Souivd  is  more  generally  used.]         Walts. 

6.  Real;  sound  ;  valid  ;  true;  just;  not  empty  or 
fallacious.  Wise  men  seek  solid  reasons  for  their 
opinions. 

7.  Grave;  profound;  not  light,  trifling,  or  su- 
perficial. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the  name  of  solid 
men.  Dryden. 

8.  In  botany,  of  a  fleshy,  uniform,  undivided  sub- 
stance, as  a  bulb  or  root ;  not  spongy  or  hollow  with- 
in, as*a  stem.  Martyn. 

A  solid  foot  contains  1728  solid  inches,  weighing 
1000  ounces  of  rain  water. 

Solid  angle ;  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  more  plane 
angles,  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  meeting  in 
a  point. 

Solid  problem;  one  which  can  be  construed  geo- 
metrically only  by  the  intersection  of  a  circle  and  a 
conic  section,  or  of  two  conic  sections.        Hutton. 

Solid  square,  in  military  language,  is  a  square  body 
of  troops;  a  body  in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are 
equal. 
SOL'ID,  n.  A  firm,  compact  body.  In  anatomy  arid 
medical  science,  the  bones,  flesh,  and  vessels  of  animal 
bodies  tire  called  solids,  in  distinction  from  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  other  fluids. 

in  geometry,  a  solid  is  a  magnitude  which   has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
SOL'1-DATE,  v.  t.     [L.  solido.] 

To  make  solid  or  firm.     [Little  used.]        Cowley. 
SO-LID-i-FI-CA'TlON,  n.     The  act  of  making  solid. 
SO-LID'I-FT-KD,  pp.     Made  solid. 
SO-Llfl'I-Ff,  v.  t.     [L.  solidus,  solid,   and  facio,  to 
make.] 

To  make  solid  or  compact.  Kirwan. 

SO-LID'I  FV-ING,  ppr.     Making  solid. 
SO-i.ID'1-TY,  n.     [Fr.  solidile  :  L.  soliditas.] 

1.  Firmness;  hardness;  density;  compactness; 
that  quality  of  bodies  which  resists  impression  and 
penetration;  opposed  to  Fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the   approach  of  ivvo  bodies  moving  one 
toward  another,  I  call  solidity.  Locke. 

2.  Fullness  of  matter;  opposed  to  Holi.owness. 

3.  Moral  firmness  ;  soundness  ;  strength  ;  validity  ; 
truth;  certainty;  as  opposed  to  Wte.\kness  or  Fal- 
laciousness ;  as,  the  solidity  of  arguments  or  reason- 
ing ;  the  solidity  of  principles,  truths,  or  opinions. 

Addison.     Prior. 
In  geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body. 
SOL'ID-LY,  adv.      Firmly;  densely;  compactly;  as, 
the  parts  of  a  pier  solidly  united. 
2.  Firmly  ;  truly  ;  on  firm  grounds. 
A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  soliiUy  the  main  end  of  his 
being  in  the  world.  Digby. 

SOL'ID-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  firm,  dense, 
or  compact;  firmness;  compactness;  solidity;  as 
of  material  bodies. 

2.  Soundness;  strength;  truth;  validity;  as  of 
arguments,  reasons,  principles,  &c. 


SOL 

SOL-ID-UN"GU-LATE.  n.     [L.  solidus  and  ungula.] 
One  of  a  tribe  of  mammals  having  a  single  or  solid 
hoof  on  each  foot ;  a  solipsd. 
SOL.-ID-UN"GU-LOUS,  a.      [L.  solidus,  solid,   and 
ungula,  hoof.] 

Having   hoofs  that  are  whole  or  not  cloven.    A 

horse  is  a  solidungulnus  animal.      Bacon.     Barrow. 

SOL-I-FID'I-AN,  n.    [L.  solus,  alone,  and  fides,  faith.] 

One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone,  Without  works, 

is  necessary  to  justification.  Hammond. 

SOL-I-FID'I-AN,  a.   Holding  the  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Feltham. 
SOL-I-FfD'I-AN-ISM,  n.     The  tenets  of  Solifidians. 
SO-LIL'O-QUTZE,  v.  i.     To  utter  a  soliloquy. 
SO-LII/O-aUIZ-ING,  ppr.     Uttering  a  soliloquy. 
SO-LIL'0-Q.UY,  h.     [Fr.  soliloquy;  It.  and  Su.'solilo- 
quio  ;  L.  solus,  alone,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 

1.  A  talking  to  one's  self;  a  talking  or  discourse  of 
a  person  alone,  or  not  atldressed  to  another  person, 
even  when  others  are  present. 

Lovers  are  always  allowed  [lie  comfort  of  soliloquy.    Spectator. 

2.  A  written  composition,  reciting  what  it  is  sup- 
posed a  person  speaks  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy.  Prior. 

SOL'I-PED,  it.     [L.  solus,  alone,  or  solidus,  and  pes, 

foot.     Hut  the  wortl  is  ill  formed.] 

An  animal  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven.        Brown. 
The  solipeds  constitute  a  group  of  quadrupeds  with 

undivided  hoofs,  as,  for  example,  the  Linntean  genus 

Equus.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SO-LIP'ED-OUS,  a.      Having  hoofs   which  are'  not 

cloven. 
SOL-I-TAIRE',  n.     [Fr.  solitaire,  from  L.  solitarius. 

See  Solitary.] 

1.  A  person  who  lives  in  solitude;  a  recluse;  a 
hermit.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck.  Slienstone. 

3.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone. 
SOL-I-TA'RI-AN,  b.     A  hermit.  Twisden. 
SOI/I-TA-Rl-LY,  adv.     [from  solitary.]     In  solitude  ; 

alone  ;  without  company. 

Feed  ihv  n^ople  with  thy  roil,  the  Hock  of  thy  heritage,  that  dwell 
solitarily  in  die  wood.  —  Micjh  xvi. 

SOLT-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  alone ; 
forbearance  of  company  ;  retirement,  or  habitual  re- 
tirement. 

At  home,  in  wholesome  solitariness.  Donne. 

2.  Solitude  :  loneliness  ;  destitution  of  company  or 
of  animated  beings  ;  applied  to  place;  as,  the  solitari- 
ness of  the  country,  or  of  a  wood. 
SOL'I-TA-RY,  a.    [Fr.  solitaire;  L.  solitarius,  from  so- 
lus, alone.] 

1.  Living  alone  ;  not  having  company.  Some  of 
the  more  ferocious  animals  are  solitary,  seldom  or 
never  being  found  in  flocks  or  herds.  Tims  the  lion 
is  called  a  solitary  animal. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  Lhese  in  flocks.  Milton. 

2.  Retired  ;  remote  from  society  ;  not  having  com- 
pany, or  not  much  frequented;  as,  a  solitary  resi- 
dence or  place. 

3.  Lonely  ;  destitute  of  company  ;  as,  a  solitary 
life. 

4.  Gloomy  ;  still ;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary;  let  no  Joyful  voice  come  therein. — 
Job  iii. 

5.  Single  ;  as,  a  solitary  instance  of  vengeance  ;  a 
solitary  example. 

6.  In  botany,  separate  :  one  only  in  a  place  ;  as,  a 
solitary  stipule. 

A  solitary  flower  is  when  there  is  only  one  to  each 
peduncle  ;  a  solitary  seed,  when  there  is  only  one  in 
a  pericarp.  Jilartyn. 

SOL'I-TA-RY,  n.  One  that  lives  alone  or  in  solitude; 
a  hermit  ;  a  recluse.  Pope. 

SOL'I-TUDE,  71.  t  [Fr.,  from  L.  soliludo  ;  from  solus, 
alone.] 

1.  Loneliness ;  a  state  of  being  alone ;  a  lonely 
life. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a 
god.  Bacon. 

2.  Loneliness  ;  remoteness  from  society  ;  destitu- 
tion of  company  ;  applied  to  place:  as,  the  solitude  of 
a  wood  or  a  valley  ;  the  solitude  of  the  country. 


3.  A  lonely  place  ;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly,  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 


Pope. 


SO-LIV'A-GANT,  a.    [L.  solivagus ;  solus,  alone,  and 
vagor,  to  wander.] 

Wandering  alone.  *       Granger. 

SOL'LAR,  71.     [Low  L.  solarium.] 

A  garret  or  tipper  room.     [Not  in  use.]      Tusser. 
SOL-MI-ZA'TION,  ».     [from  sol,  mi,  musical  notes.] 
A  sol-filing ;  a  repetition  or  recital  of  the  notes  of 
the  gamut.  Barney. 

SO'LO,  7i.    [It.,  from  L.  solus,  alone.] 

A  tune,  air,  or  strain,  to  be  played  by  a  single  in- 
strument, or  sung  by  a  single  voice. 
SOL'O-MON'S-LEAF,  n.    A  plant. 


SOL 

SOL'O-MON'S-SkAL,  71.  The  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Polygonatum, 
Stnilaeina,  Streptopus,  &.c. 

SOIj'STICE,  ii.  [Fr.,  from  L.  solstitiam  :  sol,  the  sun, 
and  sto,  to  stand  ;  It.  sulstizio  ;  Sp.  solsticio.) 

In  astronomy,  the  time  when  the  sun,  in  its  annual 
revolution,  arrives  at  that  point  in  th9  ecliptic  fur- 
thest north  or  south  of  the  equator,  or  reaches  its 
greatest  northern  or  southern  declination.  When 
near  these  points,  which  are  called  the  solstitial 
points,  the  sun  scarcely  changes  its  declination  for 
several  days,  and  hence  is  said  to  stand  still,  whence 
the  name  solstice.  The  summer  soUtice  occurs  about 
the  20d  of  June  ;  the  winter  solstice  about  the  22d  of 
December.  Olmsted. 

SOL-STI"TIAL,  (sol-stish'al,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a-sol- 
stice  ;  as,  a  solstitial  point.  Brown. 

2.  Happening  at  a  solstice  ;  usually,  with  us,  at 
the  summer  solstice,  or  midsummer  ;  as,  solstitial 
heat.  JMdton. 

SOL-U-llIL'I-TY,  n.  [from  soluble.]  The  quality  of 
a  body  which  renders  it  susceptible  of  solution  ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid.  The  solubil- 
ity of  resins  is  chietiv  confined  to  spirits  or  alcohol. 

SOL'tJ-BLE,  a.     [L.  solubilis,  from  soloo,  to  melt.] 
Susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in  a  fluid  ;  capable 
of  solution.     Sugar  is  soluble,  in  water  ;  salt  is  soluble 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is,  till  the  water  is  sat- 
urated. 

SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  ».     Solubility. 

So'LOS,  a.     [L.J     Alone. 

SO-LuTE',  a.     [L.  salvias,  soloo.] 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  loose  ;  free  ;  as,  a  solute  inter- 
pretation.    [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

3.  In  botany,  loose  ;  not  adhering;  opposed  to  Ad- 
kate  ;  as,  a  solute  stipule.  Martun. 

SO-LuTE',  ».  (.     To  dissolve.     [JVM  in  vse.]     Bacon. 
SO-LU'TlO.\,   7i.     [Fr.  ;    It.  soliizione  ;    Sp.  soluciun; 

from  L.  solutio,  from  solvo,  to  loosen,  melt,  dissolve. 

See  Solve.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating  the  parts  of  any  body; 
disruption  ;  breach. 

In  all  bodies  Ihere  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitation  of  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  Baton. 

2.  A  feeble  combination,  in  which,  with  a  mere 
mechanical  change  of  properties,  and  without  regard 
to  definite  proportions,  one  or-more  solids  are  equally 
diffused  through  some  liquid.  This  mode  of  combi- 
nation is  so  weak,  that  the  liquid  may  be  evaporated 
from  the  solid  or  solids,  leaving  them  unchanged  ex- 
cept in  texture  or  aggregation.  There  is  usually,  and 
probably  always,  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  or 
solids  which  can  be  dissolved  by  a  given  liquid,  and 
this  is  called  saturation.  The  liquid  in  which  the  so- 
lution is  effected  is  called  the  solvent  or  menstruum. 

JVot.e. —  This  wortl  is  not  used,  in  chemistry  or 
mineralogy,  for  the  melting  of  bodies  by  the  heat  of 
fire. 

The  term  solution  is  applied  to  a  very  extensive 
class  of  phenomena.  When  a  solid  disappears  in  a 
liquid,  if  the  compound  exhibits  perfect  transparency, 
we  have  an  example  of  solution.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied both  tti  the  act  of  combination  and  to  the  result 
of  the  process.  Thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
water,  thafis,  its  solution  takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
obtained  is  called  a  solution  of  salt,  in  water.  Solution 
is  the  result  of  attraction,  or  affinity,  between  the 
fluid  and  the  solid.  This  affinity  continues  to  oper- 
ate to  a  certain  point,  where  it  is  overbalanced  by 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  ;  it  then  ceases,  the  fluid  is 
said  to  be  saturated,  the  point  where  the  operation 
ceases  is  called  saturation,  and  the  fluid  is  called  a 
saturated  solution.  Brande. 

Solution  is  a  true  chemical  union.  Mixture  is  a 
mere  mechanical  union  of  bodies. 

3.  Resolution  ;  explanation  ;  the  act  of  explaining 
or  removing  difficulty  or  doubt  :  as,  the  solution,  of  a 
difficult  question  in  morality  ;  the  solution  of  a  doubt 
in  casuistry. 

4.  Release  ;  deliverance  ;  discharge.         Barrow. 

5.  In  algebra  and  geometry,  the  answering  of  a 
question,  or  the  resolving  of  a  problem  prop  sed. 

Solution  of  continuity  :  the  separation  of  connection, 
or  connectetl  substances  or  parts  ;  applied,  in  surgery, 
to  a  fracture,  laceration,  Src. 
SOL'U-TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  dissolve  ;  loosening  ;  lax- 
ative. Encyc. 
SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY,  7i.    Ability  to  pay  all  just  debts. 

Encyc. 
SOLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  solved,  resolved,  or 
explained. 
2.  That  can  be  paid.  Tooke. 

SOLV'A-BLE-NESS,  71.     Solvability. 
SOLVE,  v.  t.     [L.  solvo  :  Fr.  soudre  ;  It.  solvere.    Class 
SI.     Several  roots  give  the  sense.] 

1.  Properly,  to  loosen  or  separate  the  parts  of  any 
thing;  hence,  to  explain;  to  resolve;  to  eilaircise  ; 
to  unfold  ;  to  clear  up,  as  what  is  obscure,  or  difficult 
to  be  understood  ;  as,  to  solve  questions  ;  to  solve  dif- 
ficulties or  a  problem. 

When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  late.  Ticket. 

2.  To  remove  ;  to  dissipate  ;  as,  to  solve  doubts. 
SOLVED,  pp.     Explained  ;  resolved. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.—  TINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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30LVEN-CY,  n.     [I.,  solvent.] 

Ability  to  pay  all  debts  or  just  claims  ;   as,  tlie 
solvency  of  a  merchant  is  undoubted.     The  credit  of 
a  nation'**  notes  depends  on  a  favorable  opinion  of 
its  solorucd. 
SOLV-END',  n.    A  substance  to  be  dissolved. 

Kirwan. 
SOLVENT,  a.    Haying  the  power  of  dissolving  ;  as, 
a  solvent  body.  Boyle, 

2.  Able  to  pay  all  just  debts.  The  merchant  is 
salient. 

3.  Sufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts.    The  estate  is 

soleent. 
SOLVENT,  n.    A  fluid  that  dissolves  any  substance 

is  call  (I  the  solvent,  or  menstruum. 
SOLVER,  n.    One  who  solves  or  explains. 
SOI.V'I  BLE,  a.     Solvable,  which  see. 
SO-MAT'ie,  \a.      [Gr.   au-uarucos,   from    aapa, 

S0-.\1AT'I€-AL,  j      body.] 

Corporeal ;  pertaining  to  a  body.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Scott. 
So'MA-TlST,  71.     [Supra.]     One  who  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  corporeal    or  material  beings  only ;    one 
who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual  substances. 

Glanvillc. 
SO-.MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  o-oittn,  body,  and  A-yoj, 
discourse.] 
The  doctrine  of  bodies  or  material  substances. 
SOM'BER,  1  a.       [Fr.    sombre,    from    Sp.    sombra,   a 
SOM'BRE,  (      shade] 

Dull  ;  dusky  ;  cloudy  ;  gloomy. 

SOM'BRF  NESS  !  "•     Darkness;  gloominess. 
SOM'BROUS,  a.  '  Gloomy.  Stephens. 

SOM'imOiJS-LY,  adv.    Gloomily. 
SOM'BROUS-NESS,  it.     State  of  being  sombrous. 
SOM  E,  (sum,)  a.  f  [Sax.  sum,  same  ;  D.  summigc ;  Sw. 
somltrc  :  Sw.  ami  Dan.  sum,  who.] 

1.  Noting  a  certain  quantity  of  a  thing,  but  inde- 
terminate ;  a  portion  greater  or  less.  Give  me  some 
bread  ;  drink  some  win"  ;  bring  S07iie  water. 

2.  Noting  a  number  of  persons  or  things,  greater  or 
less,  but  indeterminate. 

Sotnt  theoretical  writers  allege  that  there  was  a  time  when  thrre 
WAS.  no  such  thing  as  society.  B'acltslonc. 

3.  Noting  a  person  or  thing,  but  not  known,  or  not 
specific  and  definite.  Some  person,  I  know  nut  who, 
gave  me  the  information.  Enter  the  city,  and  some 
man  will  direct  you  to  the  house. 

Most  gentlemen  of  properly,  at  some  period  or  othnr  of  their 
livs,  are  ambitious  of  representing  their  county  in  parlia- 
ment, il.ackstone. 

4.  Noting  indeterminately  that  a  thing  is  not  very 
great ;  moderate  ;  as,  the  censure  was  to  .sonic  extent 
just. 

5.  It  sometimes  precedes  a  word  of  number  or 
qu  tntity,  with  the  sense  of  about  or  near,  noting 
want  of  certainty  as  to  the  specific  number  or 
amount,  but  something  near  it ;  as,  a  village  of  some 
eiglttj  houses  ;  some  two  or  three  persons  ;  some  sev- 
enty miles  distant ;  tin  object  at  suite  good  distance. 

Bacon. 

6.  Some  is  often  opposed  to  others.  Some  men  be- 
lieve one  thing,  and  others  another. 

7.  Some  is  often  used  without  a  noun,  and  then, 
like  other  adjectives,  is  a  substitute  for  a  noun.  We 
consumed  some  of  our  provisions,  and  the  rest  was 
given  to  the  poor. 

Some  to  the  shores  ilo  fly, 

Some  to  the  woo  Is.  Daniel. 

Your  eilicls  nome  reclaim  from  Eins, 

Cut  most  your  life  anil  blest  example  wins.  Dryden. 

8.  Some  is  used  as  a  termination  of  certain  adjec- 
tives, :ts  in  handsome,  mettlesome,  blithe-tome,  fulsome, 
lonesome,  gladsome,  gamesome.  In  these  words,  some 
lias  primarily  the  sense  of  little,  or  a  certain  degree  ; 
a  little  blithe  or  glad.  But  in  usage,  it  rather  indi- 
cates a  considerable  degree  of  the  thing  or  quantity  ; 
as,  mettlesome,  full  of  mettle  or  spirit ;  gladsome,  very 
glad  or  joyous. 

SD.M  E'ROD-Y,  (sum'-,)  n.    [some  and  body.}    A  person 
unknown  or  uncertain  ;  a  person  indeterminate. 


Jesus  said,  Somebody  huh  touched  I 
We  mils;  ilraw  in  somebody  that  ma 
■TwiX!  us  and  danger. 


-  Luke  viii. 
nil 

Denhan 


2.  A  person  of  consideration. 

Belore  thes-  days  rose  up  Theudos,  boasting  himself  to  be  some- 
body. —  Acts  r. 

SOME'DEAL,  (sum'-,)atfo.  [some  and  deal.]  In  some 
degree,     ipts.]  Spender. 

SOME'HOVV,  adv.  [some  and  /low.]  One  way  or 
other :  in  some  way  not  yet  known.  The  thing 
must,  have  happened  somehow  or  other. 

SOM'ER-SAULT,  (  ,.„,   ,  r   >  j  n.     [Sp.  sobremlir,  to 

SOM'EH-SET,  *  |  (*"«»  er-0  j  excejd  in  hiel*!  to 
leap  over;  sohresaltar, to  surprise;  It.  soprassalirc,  to 
attack  unexpectedly  ;  soprassalto,  an  overleap ;  L. 
super  and  salio,  to  leap.] 

A  leap  in  which  a  person  turns  with  his  heels  over 
his  head,  and  lights  upon  his  feet.  Donne. 

SOM'EK-VILL-ITE,  n.  A  Vesuvian  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  pale,  dull,  yellow  crystals,  and  related  to 
Gehlenite.  Dana. 


SOMETHING,  (sum'-,)  "•    [>">me  and  thing.]    An  in- 

determinnto  or  unknown  event.  Something  must 
have  happened  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  our  friends 
at  the  lime  fixed.  I  shall  coll  at  two  o'clock,  unless 
something  should  prevent.     [See  Thini;.] 

Q.  A  substance  or  material  thing,  unknown,  inde- 
terminate, or  not  specified.  A  machine  stops  be- 
cause something  obstructs  its  million  ;  there  must  be 
something  to  support  a  wall  or  an  arch.  • 

3.  A  part ;  a  portion  more  or  less. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 
Still  from  his  iitlle  lie  could  something  spare, 

To  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the  bare.  Harle. 

Sojnelhing  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state.  Watts. 

4.  A  little  ;  an  indefinite  quantity  or  degree.  The 
man  asked  me  for  a  dollar,  but  I  gave  him  something 

5.  Distance  not  great.  [more. 

It  must  bo  done  to-night,  anil  something  from  the  palace.   Sheik. 

6.  Something  has  been  tisetl  adverbially  for  in  some 
degree  ;  as,  he  was  something  discouraged  ;  but  the 
use  is  not  elegant.  Temple. 

SOME'TIME,  (sum'-,)  adv.    Once  ;  formerly. 

That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  in aj  -sly  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  inarch.  Sialic. 

2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 
[Sometime  is  really  it  compound  noun,  and  at  is  un- 
derstood before  it ;  at  some  time.] 
SOME'TIMES,  ado.  At  times;  at  intervals;  not  al- 
ways; now  and  then.  We  are  sometimes  indisposed, 
sometimes  occupied, sometimes  at  leisure;  that  is,  at 
some  times. 

It  is  good  tint  we  be  sometimes  contradicted.  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time  ;  opposed  to  another  time. 
SO.ME'WIIAT,    (sunt'hwot,)    ji.f    [some    and    what.] 
Something,  though  uncertain  what.         Atterbury. 

2.  More  or  less  ;  a  certain  quantity  or  degree,  in- 
determinate. 

These  salts  have  somemhal  of  a  nitrous  taste.  Grew. 

3.  A  part,  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good   sense  will  suffer  in  this  transfusion,  and 
much  of  Hie  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  U  lost.     Dryden. 

SOME'WIIAT,  adv.  In  some  degree  or  quantity. 
This  is  somewhat  more  or  less  than  was  expected  . 
he  is  somewhat  aged  ;  he  is  somewhat  disappointed  ; 
somewhat  disturbed. 

SOME'WHEllE,  ado.  [some  and  wltere.]  In  some 
place,  unknown  or  not  specified  ;  in  one  place  or 
another.  He  lives  somewhere  in  obscurity  ;  Dryden 
somewhere  says,  "  Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  dead." 

SOME'WHILE,  adv.  [some  and  while.]  Once;  for  a 
time.     [Ob*.]  Spenser. 

SoME'WIUTII-ER,  adv.  To  some  indeterminate 
place.  Johnson. 

SO.M'MITE,  ti.  Nepheline  ;  a  mineral  which  occurs 
in  small  crystals  and  crystalline  grains  in  the  lava  of 
Mount  Sotnma  on  Vesuvius.  Hauy. 

SOM-NAM-BIJ-l.A'TiON,  it.     [L.  somnus,  sleep,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk.] 
The  act  of  walking  in  sleep.  Beddoes. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIC,  a.  Walking  in  sleep;  pertaining 
to  somnambulism. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LISM,  n.  [Supra.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  walking  in  sleep.  Beddoes.     Darwin. 

SOM-NAM'BU-LIST,  it.  A  person  who  walks  in  his 
sleep.  Beddoes.     Portcus. 

SOM'NER,  for  Summoneb.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SOM-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  somnifer;  somnus,  sleep, 
and  fcro,  to  bring  ;  Fr.  somnifire  ;  It.  and  Sp.  som- 
nifero.  ] 

Causing  or  inducing  sleep  ;  soporific  ;  ns,  a  som- 
niferous potion.  Walton. 

SOM-NIF'IC,   a.      [L.   somnus,   sleep,   and  facio,   to 
make.] 
Causing  sleep  ;  tending  to  induce  sleep. 

SOM-NI  L'O-CllJIST,  ii.     One  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

SOM-NIIVO-aUOUS,  a.     Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

SOM-NI  I/0-O.UY,       /  rr  i,i 

SOM-NII.'O-aUISM,  j  "•     IL-  •""""'"'  a,ld  !oounr-l 
A  talking  or  speaking  in  sleep.  Coleridge. 

SOM-NI  [,'O-Q.UY,  it.  The  talking  of  one  in  a  state 
of  sontnipathv. 

SOM-NIP'A-THIST,  it.  A  person  in  a  state  of  som- 
nipathv. 

SOM-NIP'A-THY,  71.     [L.  somnus  and  Gr.  tthV.] 
Sleep  from  sympathy,  or  by  the  process  of  mesmer- 
ism. 

SOM'NO-LENCE,    )  it.     [Low   L.  somnolentia;  from 

SOM'NO-LEN-CY,  j      somnus,  sleep.] 

Sleepiness;  drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Goioer. 

SOM'NO-LENT,  a.  Sleepy;  drowsy;  inclined  to 
sleep.  Bullokar. 

SOM'NO-LENT-LY,  adv.     Drowsily. 

SON,  (sun,)  71.  [Sax.  sitiiit;  Goth,  sunns ;  G.  sohn  ;  D. 
zoom  Sw.  son;  Dan.  son;  Sans,  sum;  Russ.  syn  or 
sin.] 

1.  A  mate  child  ;  the  male  issue  of  a  parent, 
father  or  mother.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons.  Ishmael 
was  the  son  of  Hagar  by  Abraham. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant ;  hence,  in 
the   plural,  sous  signifies  descendants  in  general,  a 


sense  much  used  in  the  Scriptures.     The  whole  hu- 
man race  are  styled  sons  ofjtd.tm. 

3.  The  compcllatioti  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one, 
or  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent ;  a  term  of  affection. 
Eli  called  Samuel  his  son. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift,  Shale. 

4.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country;  as,  the 
sows  of  Britain.  Let  our  country  never  be  ashamed 
of  her  sons. 

5.  The  produce  of  any  thing. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  an((  pine.  Btaelcmore. 

Note.  —  The  primary  sense    of  child   is   produce, 

6.  One  adoptetl  into  a  family.  [issue  ;  a  shoot. 

Moses  was  the  son  or  Pharaoh's  daughter.  —  El.  ii. 

7.  One  who  is  converted  by  another's  in-trti men- 
tality, is  called  his  son;  also,  one  educated  by  anoth- 
er ;  as,  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 

8.  Christ  is  called  the  Sun  of  God,  as  being  con- 
ceived by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  relation  to  the  Father. 

9.  Son  of  pride,  sons  of  light,  sen  of  Belial. 
These  are  Hebraisms,  which  denote  thai  persons 
possess  the  qualities  of  pride,  of  light,  or  of  Belial, 
as  children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

SO-NX'TA,  71.  [It.  See  Sound.]  A  tuns  intended 
for  an  instrument  only,  as  cantata  is  for  the  vnice. 

SONG,  ?i.  [Sax.  song;  D.  zang;  G.  sang,  gesuug ; 
Sw.  siting  ;  Dan.  sang.     SeeSiNo.] 

1.  In  general,  that  which  is  sung  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations  of  the  voice,  whether  of  the 
human  voice  or  that  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  little  poem  to  be  snug  or  uttered  wilit  music- 
al modulations;  a  ballad.  The  son  gs  of  a  con  iitry 
are  characteristic  of  its  manners.  Every  country 
has  its  hive  songs,  its  war  songs,  and  its  patriotic 
songs. 

3.  A  hymn  ;  a  sacred  poem  or  hymn  to  be  sung 
either  in  joy  or  thanksgiving,  as  that  sung  by  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  of  Pharaoh  ;  or  of  lamentation,  as 
that  of  David  over  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Songs  of  joy  are  represented  as  constituting  a  part  of 

4.  A  lay  ;  a  strain  ;  a  poem.  [heavenly  felicity. 


Dryden. 


5.  roctry  ;  poesy  :  verse. 


6.  Notes  of  birds.     [See  Def.  1.] 

7.  A  mere  trifle. 

The  soldier's  pay  is  a  song.  Sillinuin. 

Old  song ;  a  trifle. 

I  do  1101  intend  to  be  thus  put  oft  with  an  old  song.  More. 

cjON'CY    1 

SON'SY    (  "'     Lucky  ;  fortunate  ;  thriving.     Orose. 
SONG-EX-No'BLED,  a.     Ennobled  in  song. 

Coleridtje. 
SONG'ISH,  a.     Consisting  of  songs.     [Low,  and  md  in 

use.]  Dryden. 

SONG'STER,   71.      [son"  and   Sax.   steora,  one  that 
steers.] 

1.  One  that  sings;  one  skilled  in  singing;  not 
often  applied  to  human  beings,  or  only  in  slight  con- 
tempt. Hmcel. 

2.  A  bird  that  sings;  as,  the  little  songster  in  his 
cage.     [In  this  ttsc  the  word  is  elegant.] 

SONG'STRESS,  n.     A  female  singer.  Thomson. 

SO-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L, sonus,  sound,  and/ero,  to 

bear.] 
Sounding;  producing  sound. 
SON'-IN-LAW, n.     A  man  married  to  one's  daughter. 
SON'NET,  71.     [Fr.,  from   It.  sonelta ;  Sp.  soncta.     See 

Sound.] 

1.  A  short  poein  of  fourteen  lines,  two  stanzas  of 
four  verses  each  and  two  of  three  each,  the  rhymes 
being  adjusted  by  a  particular  rule. 

2.  A  short  poem.         [Milton.    Johnson.     Busby. 

I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.  Sliak. 

SON'NET,  1.'.  i.     To  compose  sonnets.  Bp.  Hall. 

SON-N.ET-EER',  71.     [Fr.  sonueticr.} 

A  composer  of  sonnets  or  small  poems;  a  small 
poet;  usually  in  contempt.  Pope. 

SO-NOM'E-TER,  ti.  [L.  sonus,  sound,  and  Gr.  perpeio, 
to  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  sounds  or  the  inter- 
vals of  sounds.  Ed.  En  eye. 
SON-O-RIF'IC,   a.     [L.   sonus,  sound,   anil  facto,   to 
make.] 

Producing  sound  ;  as,  the  sonoriftc  quality  of  a 
body.  li'otts. 

SO-NO'ROUS,  a.     [L.  sonants,  from  snmis,  sound.] 

1.  Giving  sound  when  struck.  Metals  are  sono- 
rous botlics. 

2.  Loud  sounding  ;  giving  a  clear  or  loud  sound  ; 
as,  a  sonorous  voice. 

3.  Yielding  sound  ;  as,  the  vowels  are  sonorous. 

Dryden. 

4.  High-sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 


The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  I 
thoughts,  has  something  bea 


eunness  anil  fimiliarity  of  the 
■  llul   and  sonorous   in  the  ex- 
Addison. 


TUNE,  BULL,  UJNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"C!OUS €  as  K  ;   6  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


1  See  Pictoi-iul  llluslralioni. 
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soo 

SONo'ROUS-LY,  ado.  Witli  sound;  with  a  high 
suuiul. 

SO-No'ROUS-NESS,  7i.  The  quality  of  yielding 
sound  when  struck,  or  coining  in  collision  with 
another  body  ;  as,  the  sonorousness  of  metals. 

2.  Having  or  giving  a  loud  or  clear  sound  ;  as,  the 
sonorousness  of  a  voice  or  an  instrument. 

3.  Magnificence  of  sound.  Johnson. 
SON'SIIII",  (sun'-.)  ».     [from  son.]    The  state  of  be- 
ing a  sou.  or  of  having  the  relation  of  a  son. 

2.  Filiation;  the  character  of  a  son.        Johnson. 
SOO'DKA,  )  n.     The  lowest  of  the  four  great  castes 
SOO'DER,  j     among  the   Hindoos.     More  properly, 

St'DllA. 

SOO'FEE;  n.  Among  Mohammedans,  a  believer  in 
Soofeeisin. 

SOO'FEE-TSM,  n.  A  refined  mysticism  among  certain 
classes  of  Mohammedans,  particularly  in  Persia,  who 
reject  the  Koran  and  hold  to  a  kind  of  pantheism. 

Suutligatc. 

SOON,  ado.     [Sax.  sona  :  Goth,  snns.] 

1.  In  a  short  time  ;  shortly  after  any  time  specified 
or  supposed;  as, t  soon  after  sunrise;  soon  after  din- 
ner ;  I  shall  soon  return  ;  we  shall  soon  have  clear 
weather. 

2.  Early  ;  without  the  usual  delay  ;  before  any 
time  supposed. 

How  is  it  that  ye  have  come  bo  soon  to-day  ?  —  Ex.  ii. 

3.  Readily;  willingly.  Hut  in  this  sense  it  accom- 
panies would,  or  some  other  word  expressing  will. 

I  would  as  soon  sec  a  river  winding  among  woods  or  in  mead- 
ows, as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at 
Versailles.  Addison. 

As  soon  as,  so  soon  as;  immediately  at  or  after 
another  event.  As  soon  as  the  mail  arrives,  I  will 
inform  you. 

As  soon  as  Moses  came  ni°rh  to  the  camp,  lie  saw  the  calf  and 
the  dancing.  —  1-Jx.  xxxii. 

SOON,  «.     Speedy  :  quick.     [Not  in  use.] 
SOCLN'LY,  adv.    Quickly  ;  speedily.     [Not  in  use.'] 

SOU -CHONG''  !  "•     A  kind  of  black  tea- 
SOO'SOO,  71.     Among  the  Bcngulcsc,  the  name   of  a 
cetaceous  mammal  with  a  long  slender  beak,  the  Soo- 
soo  Gangeticus,  of  Lesson,  found  ill  the  Ganges. 

Asiat.  Res. 
SOOT,  n.    [Sax.  sot ;  Sw.   sot ;  Dan.  sod,  sood ,-   Ir. 
suth ;  W.  swtu,  soot,  that  which  is  volatile  or  sudden. 

But  qu. ;  for  the  word  is  from  the  Ar.  ^Lam  sauda,  to 
be  black.) 

A  black  substance  formed  by  combustion,  or  dis- 
engaged from  fuel  in  the  process  of  combustion,  ris- 
ing in  fine  particles  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the  smoke.  Soot  consists 
of  more  than  sixteen  different  substances,  of  which 
carbon,  ulmiii,  asboin,  creosote,  capnomor,  &c,  are 
perhaps  the  principal.  The  wiot  of  burnt  pine  forms 
lampblack. 

SOOT,  ii.  t.     To  cover  or  foul  with  soot. 

SOOT' ED,  pp.     Covered  or  soiled  with  soot.  Mortimer. 

SOOT'ER-KIN,  71.  A  kind  of  false  birth  fabled  to  be 
produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves.  Swift. 

SOOTH,  re.     [Sax.  soth  :  Ir.  seadh.] 

1.  Truth  ;  reality.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  Prognostication.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  Sweetness;  kindness.     [Obs.']  Shak. 
SOOTH,  a.     Pleasing;  delightful.     [06s.]      Milton. 

2.  True  ;  faithful.     [Obs.]  Shuk. 

SOOTHE,  e.  t.  [Sax.  gesolhian,  to  flatter.  There 
seems  to  he  a  connection  between  this  verb  and  the 
preceding  sooth.  The  sense  of  setting,  allay  or  soft- 
ening, would  give  that  of  truth,  and  of  sweet,  that 
is,  smooth.] 

1.  To  flatter ;  to  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words. 

Can  1  soothe  tyranny  ?  Dryden. 

I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 

Soodted  and  caressed,  been  angry,  sooUted  again.       Addison. 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  assuage  :  to  mollify  ;  to  calm  ; 
as.  to  soothe  one  in  pain  or  passion  ;  or  to  soothe  pain. 
It  is  applied  both  to  persona  and  things. 

3.  To  gratify  ;  to  please. 

Sooilied  with  his  future  fame.  Dryden. 

SOOTH'KD,     pp.      Flattered ;     softened  ;     calmed  ; 

pleased. 
SOOTH'ER,  7t.    A  flatterer  ;  he  or  that  which  softens 

or  assuages. 
SOOTII'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Flattering;   softening;    as- 
suaging. 
SOOT ll'ING-LY,  adv.     With  flattery  or  soft  words. 
SOOTH'LY,  ado.     In  truth  ;  reallv.     [Obs.]    Hales. 
SOOTII'SAY,  7).  i.     [sooth  and  say.]     To  foretell;  to 

predict.     Acts  xvi.     [Little  use//.] 
SOOTH'SAY-ER,  71.     A  foreteller;  a  prognosticator  ; 

one  who  undertakes  to  foretell  future  events  without 

inspiration. 
SOOTH'SAY-ING,  n.   The  foretelling  of  future  events 

by  persona  without  divine  aid  or  authority,  and  thus 

distinguished  from  Prophecy. 
2.  A  true  saying  ;  truth.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 


SOP 

SOQT'I-NESS,  7i.     [from  sooty.]    The  quality  of  being 

sooty  or  foul  with  soot ;  fuliginousness. 
SOQT'ISII,  a.     Partaking  of  soot;  like  soot.     Brown. 
SfJOT'Y,  a.     [Sa.x.  sotig.] 

1.  Producing  soot ;  as,  sooly  coal.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot ;  fuliginous  ;  as,  sooty  mat- 
ter. V/ilkins. 

3.  Foul  with  soot. 

4.  Rlack  ^ke  soot ;  dusky  ;  dark  ;  as,  the  sooty  flag 
of  Acheron.  Milton. 

SOQT'Y,  v.  t.  To  black  or  foul  with  soot.  [Not  au- 
thorized.] Chapman. 

SOP,  n.  [D.  sop;  Sax.  sop ;  G.  suppe,  soup;  Dan. 
svppc  ;  Sw.  soppa  ;  Sp.sopa;  It.  zappa  ;  Fr.  soupc. 
See  Class  Sb,  No.  2,  30,  &c.     Qu.  soap.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  or  dipped  and  softened  in 
liquor,  but  chiefly  something  thus  dipped  in  broth  or 
liquid  food,  and  intended  to  be  eaten. 

Sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than  wine 
Itself.  Bacon. 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify  ;  so  called  from  the 
sop  given  to  Cerberus,  in  mythology.  Hence  the 
phrase,  to  give  a  sop  to  Cerberus. 

Sop-in-ibine  ;  a  kind  of  pink.  Spenser. 

SOP,  v.  t.     To  steep  or  dip  in  liquor. 
SOPE.     See  Soar. 

SOPH,  ii.     In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  an 
abbreviation  of  Sofhisteb. 
2.  In    the  American  colleges,   an    abbreviation   of 

SopHOMOUE. 

So'PHI,  (so'fe,)  n.  A  title  of  the  king  of  Persia.    [See 

also  Sofi.] 
SOPH'IC-AL,  a.     [Gr.  aotbog,  wise  ;  ooqjta,  wisdom.] 

Teaching  wisdom.     [Not  in  use.]  Harris. 

SOPH'ISM,    7i.       [Fr.    sophisms;    L.    sophisma;    Gr. 

COCltO" /!«..] 

A  specious  but  fallacious  argument ;  a  subtilty  in 
reasoning;  an  argument  that  is  not  supported  by 
sound  reasoning,  or  in  which  the  inference  is  not 
justly  deduced  from  the  premises. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  true  one, 
then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism  or  fallacy.  Walls. 

SOPH'IST,  71.     [L.  sophista  ;  Fr.  sophiste;  It.  sqfista.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  class  of  men  who  taught  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  politics  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  who,  by  their  use  of  vain  subtleties  and  false 
axioms,  drew  upon  themselves  general  hatred  and 
contempt. 

2.  A  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 
SOPH'IST-ER,  7i.      [Gr.  <ni0io-Tr,j.]      The  same   as 

Sophist,  which  see.     [Oiw.] 

2.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  the 
title  of  students  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  first 
year  of  their  residence.  The  entire  course  at  tiie 
university  consists  of  three  years  and  one  term,  dur- 
ing which  the  students  have  the  titles  of  First- Year 
Men,  or  Freshmen  ;  Second-Year  Men,  or  Junior 
Sophs  or  Sophisters  ;  Third-Year  Men,  or  Senior 
Sophs  or  Sophisters  ;  and,  in  the  last  term,  Question- 
ists,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  examination. 
In  the  older  American  colleges,  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  were  originally  called  Junior  Sophisters  and 
Senior  Sophisters.  The  term  is  also  used  at  Oxford 
and  Dublin. 
SOPH'IST-ER,  v.  t.  To  maintain  by  a  fallacious  ar- 
gument.    [Not  in  use.]  Cobham. 

SO-PIIIST'IC-AL   I  "'    [Fn  s°rhisti<Pie  i  It. sqfistieo.] 
Fallaciously  subtile;    not  sound;   as,  sophistical 
reasoning" or  argument. 
SO-PIHST'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     With  fallacious  subtilty. 

Swift. 
SO-PHIST'IC-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  sophistiqucr ;    Sp.  sofis- 
ticar.] 

1.  To  adulterate  ;  to  corrupt  bysomething  spurious 
or  foreign  ;  to  pervert  ;  as,  to  sophisticate  nature,  phi- 
losophy, or  the  understanding.         Hooker.     South. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  render  spurious  ;  as  merchan- 
dise ;  as,  to  sophisticate  wares  or  liquors. 

They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware.  Dryden. 

SO-PHIST'I€-ATE,      j  a.      Adulterated;    not  pure; 

SO-PHIST'ie-A-TED,  (  not  genuine. 
:  supplied  the  state, 
aid  yet  sojihislicale.  Dryden. 

SO-PHIST'IC-A-TED,  pp.  Adulterated  ;  corrupted 
by  something  spurious  or  foreign. 

SO-PHIST'IC-A-TING,  ppr.  Corrupting;  adulter- 
ating. 

SO-PHIST-IC-a'TION,  71.  The  act  of  adulterating  ; 
a  counterfeiting  or  debasing  the  purity  of  something 
by  a  foreign  admixture  ;  adulteration. 

Boyle.     Quincy. 

SO-PIIIST'IC-A-TOR,  7i.  One  that  adulterates  ;  one 
who  injures  the  purity  and  genuineness  of  any  thing 
bv  foreign  admixture.  Whituker. 

SOPH'IST-RY,  ii.  Fallacious  reasoning;  reasoning 
sound  in  appearance  only. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the  nature  of  things 
by  their  false  principles  and  wretched  sophistry.      South. 

SOPII'O-MORE,  71.  One  belonging  to  the  second  of 
the  four  classes  in  an  American  college. 


SOR 

[This  word  has  generally  been  considered  as  an 
"American  barbarism,"  but  was  probably  introduced 
into  tair  country, at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the  cant 
terms  at  that  university,  as  given  in  the  Grailus  ad 
Cantnbrigiain,  we  find  SpplirMur  as  "the  next  dis- 
tinctive appellation  to  Freshman."  It  is  added,  that 
"  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  thinks  mor 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  ii'oq'm,  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  Encomium  Mor'up-,  the  Praise  of  Folly, 
by  Erasmus,  was  so  generally  used."  The  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  word,  from  c-u/ids  and  ptopdc,  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  incorrect.  The  younger  Sophs 
at  Cambridge  appear,  formerly,  to  have  received  the 
adjunct  mor  (/toipoc)  to  their  names,  either  as  one 
which  they  courted  for  the  reason  mentioned  above, 
or  as  one  given  them  in  sport,  for  the  supposed  ex- 
hibition of  inflated  feeling  in  entering  on  their  new 
honors.  The  term,  thus  applied,  seems  to  have 
passed,  at  a  very  early  period,  from  Cambridge  in 
England  to  Cambridge  in  America,  as  "the  next 
distinctive  appellation  to  Freshman,"  ami  thus  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  second  of  the  four  classes 
in  our  American  colleges;  while  it  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  be  known,  even  as  a  cant  word,  at  the  pa- 
rent Institution  in  England,  from  whence  it  came. 
This  derivation  of  the  word  is  rendered  more  proba- 
ble by  the  fact,  that  the  early  spelling  was,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  Sophimore,  as  appears  from  the  man- 
uscripts of  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
records  of  Harvard  College  down  to  the  period  of 
the  American  revolution.  This  would  be  perfectly 
natural  if  Soph  or  Sophistcr  was  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  word,  but  can  hardly  be  explained  if  the 
ordinary  derivation  had  then  been  regarded  as  the 
true  one.  —  Ed.] 

SOPH-O  MOR'l€-AL,  a.  Inflated  in  style  or  manner. 
[America.]  J.  C.  Calhoun. 

So'PITE,  v.  t.     To  lay  asleep.     [Jftli»i«.]     Cheyne. 

SO-Pl"T10N,  (-pish'un,)  n.     [L.  sopio,  to  lay  asleep.] 
Sleep.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

SOP'O-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  soporo.] 
To  lay  asleep.     [Not  in  use.] 

SOP-O-RIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  soporifcr ;  sopor,  sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring;  from  sopio,  to  lull  to  sleep; 
Sans,  swapa,  sleep.  Sopio  agrees  in  elements  with 
sober.] 

Causing  sleep,  or  tending  to  produce  it;  somnifer- 
ous.   The  poppv  possesses  soporiferous  qualities. 

SOP-O-RIF'ER  OUS-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  produce  sleep. 

SOP-O-Rlr'EIl-OUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  caus- 
ing sleep. 

SOP-O-RIF'IC,  a.  [L.  sopor,  sleep,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

Causing  sleep ;  tending  to  cause  sleep  ;  as,  the 
sopori/ic  virtues  of  opium.  Locke. 

SOP-O-RIF'IC,  11.  A  medicine,  drug,  plant,  or  other 
thing  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep. 

So'PO-ROUS,  a.     [L.  soporus,  from  sopor,  sleep.] 
Causing  sleep  ;  sleepy.  Qrcenhill. 

SOP'PEQ,  (sopt,)  pp.     Dipped  in  liquid  food. 

SOP'PER,  71.  [from  sop.]  One  that  sops  or  dips  in 
liquor  something  to  be  eaten.  Johnson. 

SOP'PiNG,  ppr.     Steeping  in  liquid  food. 

SO-PRA'NIST,  71.     A  treble  singer. 

SO-PRA'NO,  [It.]  In  music,  the  treble;  the  highest 
female  voice. 

SORR,  7t.  [Fr.  sorbe;  It.  sorba,  sorbo ;  L.  sorbum, 
sorbus.] 

The  service-tree  or  its  fruit. 

SOR'UATE,  ii.  A  compound  of  malic  or  sorbic  acid 
with  a  base.  Ure. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT,  (-fa'shent,)  71.  [L.  sorbeo,  to  ab- 
sorb, and  facio,  to  make.] 

In  medicine,  that  which  produces  absorption. 

SOR-BE-FA'CIENT,  a.  In  medicine,  producing  ab- 
sorption. 

SORB'ENT.    See  Apsobbewt. 

SOR'lilC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sorbus  or  service-tree  ; 
as,  sorbic  acid.  Sorbic  acid  is  only  another  name  for 
the  malic  acid,  or  a  name  not  at  all  in  use*. 

SOR'RILE,  (sor'bil,")  a.     [L.  sorbeo.] 

That  mav  be  drank  or  sipped.     [Nut  in  use.] 

SOR-HI"TION,  (-bish'un,)  71.     [L.  sorbitio.] 

The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping.     [Nut  in  use.] 

SOR-l!ON'I€-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  a  Sorbonist.    Bole. 

SOR'BON-IST,  71.  A  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  theo- 
logical college,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  A.  D.  1250.  Sorbonne  is 
properly  the  name  of  the  building,  from  which  fhe 
theological  faculty  are  called  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. Murdoch. 

SOR'CER-ER,  71.     [Fr.  sorcicr ;  Arm.  sorca  ;  supposed 
to  be  from  L.  sors,  lot.     But  see  Class  Sr,  No.  24, 
Eth.] 
A  conjurer;  an  enchanter;  a  magician. 

The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses.  Won*. 

SOR'CER-ESS,  71.   A  female  magician  or  enchantress. 

Milton.     Shak. 
SOR'CER-OUS,  a.    Containing  enchantments. 

C/ta/iTnait. 
SOR'CE-RY,  71.     Magic;   enchantment;    witchcraft; 
divination  by  the  assistance  or  supposed  assistance 
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of  evil  spirits,  or  the  power  of  commanding  evil 
spirits.  Encyc. 

Adder's  wisdom  1  have  learned, 

To  lence  my  ears  against  thy  sorceries.  Milton. 

SoRD,  for  Sward,  is  now  vulgar.     [See  Sward.] 
SORU'A-WALTTE,  it.     A    mineral   so  named  from 

Sortlawald,  in  Wibourg,  Finland.  It  is  nearly  black, 

rarely  gray  or  green,  and  contains  silica,  alumina, 

magir'sia,  and  peroxyd  of  iron.  Pkillips. 

SOR'DftS,  a      [L.]     Foul  matter ;  excretions  :  dregs  ; 

filthy,  useless,  or  rejected  matter  of  any  kind. 

Coze.      Woodward. 
SOIt'DET,    )n.      [ Fr.  sourdine;  It.  sordino. ;  from  Fr. 
SOR'DINE,  I      sourd,  L.  surdus,  deaf.] 

A  small  instrument  or  damper  in  the  mouth  of  a 

trumpet,  or  on  the  bridge  of  a  violin  or  violoncello, 

to  make  it  sound  lower  or  fainter. 

Encyc.  Jim.     Bailey. 
SOR'DID,  a.     [Fr.  sordide;   It.  sordido  ;    L.  sordidus, 

from  sorites,  filth.] 

1.  Filthy  ;  foul ;  dirty  ;  gross. 

There  Charon  stands, 
A  sordid  god.  Dryden. 

[This  literal  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.1] 

2.  Vile;  base;  mean  ;  as,  vulgar,  sordid  mortals. 

Cowley. 

3.  Meanly  avaricious  ;  covetous  ;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.  Denham. 

SOR'IMnLY,  adv.     Meanly;  basely;  covetously. 
SOR'UIO-NESS,  n.     Filthiness ;  dirtiness.         Ray. 

2.  Meanness ;  baseness  ;  as,  the  execrable  sordid- 
■ness  of  the  delights  of  Tiberius.  Cowley. 

3.  Niggardliness. 

SORE,  n.  [Dan.  soar,  a  sore,  a  wound,  or  an  ulcer; 
D.  ziocer ;  G.  gcschicur ;  Sw.  sar.  See  the  next 
word.] 

1.  A  place  in  an  animal  body  where  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  pained  with 
the  slightest  pressure. 

2.  An  ulcer  ;  a  boil. 

3.  In  Scripture,  grief;  affliction.     2  Chron.  vi. 
S6RE,  a.     [Sax.  .we,  pain,  also  grievous,  painful  ;  D. 

leer ;  G.  sehr  ;  also  Sax.  swier,  swar,  or  steer,  heavy, 
grievous;  Dan.  satur ;  G.  schwer;  D.  iwaar.  This 
seems  to  be  radically  the  same  word  as  the  former. 
See  Sorrow.] 

1.  Tender  and  susceptible  of  pain  from  pressure  ; 
as,  a  boil,  ulcer,  or  abscess,  is  very  sore;  a  wounded 
place  is  sore:  inflammation  renders  a  part  gore. 

2.  Tender,  as  the  mind  ;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or 
vexed  ;  very  susceptible  of  irritation  from  any  thing 
lhat  crosses  the  inclination. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  and  apt  to  make  our  minds 
sore  and  uneasy.  TUlotson. 

3.  Affected  with  inflammation  ;  as,  sore  eyes. 

4.  Violent  with  pain  ;  severe  ;  afflictive  ;  distress- 
ing ;  as,  a  sore  disease  ;  sore  evil  or  calamity  ;  a  sore 
night.  Com.  Prayer.     Shalt. 

5.  Severe  ;  violent ;  as,  a  sore  conflict. 

(i.  Criminal;  evil.     [Obs.]  .  Shak. 

SoRE,  ado.  With  painful  violence;  intensely;  se- 
verely ;  grievously. 

Thy  hand  pressetli  me  sore.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  Greatly ;  violently ;  deeply.  He  was  sorely 
afflicted  at  the  loss  of  his  son. 

Sore  sighed  the  kniglu,  who  this  long  sermon  heard.     Dryden. 

SORE,  v.  t.    To  wound  ;  to  make  sore.     [Obs.] 

Spenser, 
S5RE,  7i.     [Fr.  sor-falcon.     Todd.] 

1.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year.  Spenser. 

2.  [Fr.  suur.]     A  buck  of  the  fourth  vear.    S'uik. 
SoRE'HON,  j  n.     [Irish   and    Scottish.]'    A    kind    of 
SORN,  j       servile   tenure  which   subjected  the 

tenant  to  maintain  his  chieftain  gratuitously,  when- 
ever he  wished  to  indulge  himself  in  a  debauch.     So 
that,  when  a  person  obtrudes  himself  on  another  for 
bed  and  board,  he  is  said  to  sorn,  or  be  a  sorncr. 
Spenser.    Macbean. 
SOR'EL,  ii.     [dim.  of  sore]     A  buck  of  the  third  vear. 

Shah. 
SORE'LY,  adv.     [from  sore.]     Willi  violent  pain  and 
distress  ;  grievously  ;  greatly  ;  as,  to  bo  sorely  pained 
or  afflicted. 

2.  Greatly  ;  violently  ;  severely  ;  as,  to  be  sorely 
jiressed  with  want  ;  to  be  sorcln  wounded. 
SoRE'NESS,  n.  [from  sore.]  The  tenderness  of  any 
part  of  an  animal  body,  which  renders  it  extremely 
susceptible  of  pain  from  pressure  ;  as,  the  soreness  of 
a  boil,  an  abscess,  or  wound. 

2.  Figuratively,  tenderness  of  mind,  or  suscepti 
bility  of  mental  pain. 
SOR'GO,  ii.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Sorghum. 
Sd'RI.  n.jd.*  See  Sorus. 
SO-RI'TeS,  «.     [L.,  from  Gr.  o-wptiriK,  a  heap.] 

In  logic,  an  abridged  form  of  stating  a  series  of 
syllogisms,  of  which  the  conclusion  of  each  is  a 
premise  of  the  succeeding  one.  Thus,  A  =  B, 
U  =  C,  C  =  D  ;  therefore,  A  =  D.  Brande. 

SORN'ED,  pp.  Obtruded  upon  a  friend  for  bed  and 
board. 


SORN'ER,  7i.  One  who  obtrudes  himself  on  another 
for  bed  and  board. 

SO-ROR'I-CXDE,  a.     [L.  soror,  sister,  and   co-do,  to 
strike,  to  kill.] 
The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  sister. 
[Little  used,  and  obviously  because  the  crime  is 
very  infrequent.] 

SOR'RAGE,  b.  The  blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley. 
[JVot  used.]  Diet. 

SOR'RANCE,  7i.  In  farriery,  any  disease  or  sore  m 
horses. 

SOR'REL,  a.     [Fr.  saure,  yellowish  brown  ;  saurer,  to 
dry  in  the  smoke  ;  It.  sanro.] 
Of  a  reddish  color;  as,  a  sorrel  horse. 

SOR'REL,  ii.     A  reddish  color;  a  faint  red. 

SOR'IIEL,  n.  [Sax.  sur,  sour  ;  Dan.  syrc,  sorrel;  W. 
suraa.] 

The  popular  name  of  certain  species  of  Rumex,  as 
Rumex  acetosa,  Rumex  acetosella,  &c,  so  named 
from  its  acid  taste.  The  wood  sorrel  is  of  the  genus 
Oxaiis  ;  the  Indian  red  and  Indian  white  sorrels  are  of 
the  genus  Hibiscus. 

Salt  of  sorrel ;  binoxalate  of  potassa.         Brande. 

SOR'REL-TREE,7i.  Aspeciesof  Andromeda,  whose 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sumach 
in  dyeing.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SOR'RI-LY,  adv.  [from  sorry.]  Meanly;  despica- 
bly ;  pitiably  ;  in  a  wretched  manner. 

Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily.       Sidney. 

SOR'RI-NESS,  7i.    Meanness  ;  poorness  ;  despicable- 

ness. 
SOR'ROW,  Ti.f  [Sax.  sorg :  Goth,  saurga;  Sw.  and 
Dan.   sorg,   care,  solicitude,   sorrow;    D.  lorg ;   G. 
sorge,   care,   concern,   uneasiness ;    from    the   same 
root  as  sore,  heavy.] 

The  uneasiness  or  pain  of  mind  which  is  produced 
by  the  loss  of  any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  dis- 
appointment in  the  expectation  of  good  ;  grief;  re- 
gret The  loss  of  a  friend  we  love  occasions  sorrow ; 
the  loss  of  property,  of  health,  or  any  source  of  hap- 
piness, causes  sorrow.  We  feel  sorrow  for  ourselves 
in  misfortunes;  we  feel  sorrow  for  the  calamities  of 
our  friends  and  our  country. 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  MVton. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow  is  employment. 

Rambler. 
SOR'RoW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  sarian,  sargian,  sorgian,  Goth. 
saurgan,  to  be  anxious,  to  sorrow.] 

To  feel  pain  of  mind  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
loss  of  good,  or  of  frustatetl  hopes  of  good,  or  of  ex- 
pected loss  of  happiness  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sad. 

I  rejoice,  not  lhat  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to 

repentance.  —  1  Cor.  vii. 
I  desire  no  man  to  sorrow  forme.  Ilzyward. 

Sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  Ilia-  no  more.  —  Acts  XX. 

SOR'RoW-BLTGHT-ED,  (-b!It-ed,)  a.  Blighted  with 
sorrow.  Moore. 

SOli'HoW-EV>,pp.  Accompanied  with  sorrow.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Sliak. 

SOR'RoW-FUL,  a.  Sad  ;  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
some  gootl,  or  on  account  of  some  expected  evil. 

2.  Deeply  serious;  depressed;  dejected.     1  Sam.  i. 

3.  Producing  sorrow;  exciting  grief;  mournful; 
as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

4.  Expressing  grief;  accompanied  with  grief;  as, 
sorrowful  meat.    Job  vi. 

SOR'RoW-FIJL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sorrowful  manner;  in 
a  manner  to  produce  grief. 

SOR'RoW-FlJL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  sorrowful ; 
grief. 

SOR'RoW-ING,  j>pr.  or  a.  Feeling  sorrow,  grief,  or 
regret. 

SOR'RoW-ING,  ii.     Expression  of  sorrow.    Browne. 

SOR'RC.W-LESS,  n.     Free  from  sorrow. 

SOR'RoW-STRICK.£N,  a.  Struck  with  sorrow  ;  de- 
pressed. 

SOR'RY,  a.     [Sax.  sarig,  sari,  from  sar,  sore.] 

1.  Grieved  for  the  loss  of  some  good  ;  pained  for 
some  evil  that  has  happened  to  one's  self,  or  friends, 
or  country.  It  does  not  ordinarily  imply  severe 
grief,  hut  rather  slight  or  transient  regret.  It  may 
be,  however,  and  often  is,  used  to  ex.press  deep  grief. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  the  company  of  those  we  love  ; 
wo  are  sorrii  to  lose  friends  or  properly  ;  we  are  sorry 
for  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends  or  of  our  country. 

And  the  king  was  sorry.  —  Matt.  xiv.      - 

2.  Melancholy  ;  dismal.  Spenser. 

3.  Poor ;  mean  ;  vile  ;  worthless ;  as,  a  sorry 
slave  ;  a  sori-y  excuse.  VEstrange.     Dryden. 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  checks  of  sorry  grain.  Milton. 

SORT, 71. t  [Fr.  sorte;  It.  sorta;  Sp.sucrte;  Port,  sorte  ; 
G.  id.;  u.  soort;  Sw.  and  Dan.  sort;  L.  sors,  lot, 
chance,  state,  way,  sort.  This  word  is  from  the 
root  of  Fr.  sortir,  It.  sortire,  L.  sortior;  the  radical 
sense  of  which  is,  to  start  or  shoot,  to  throw  or  to 
fall,  to  come  suddenly.  Hence,  sors  is  lot,  chance, 
that  which  comes  or  falls.  The  sense  of  sort  is  prob- 
ably derivative,  signifying  that  which  is  thrown  out, 
separated,  or  selected.] 

1.  A  kind  or  species';  any  number  or  collection  of 
individual  persons  or  things   characterized  by  the 


same  or  like  qualities  ;  as,  a  sort  of  men  ;  a  sort  of 
horses  ;  a  sort  of  trees  ;  a  »oH  of  poems  or  writings. 
Sort  is  not  a  technical  word,  and  therefore  is  used 
with  less  precision  or  more  latitude  than  genus  or 
species  in  the  sciences. 

2.  Manner  ;  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn, can  neither  be  smelt  nor  seen  well  if 

thus-  that  wear  lliein.  JJoulter. 

To  Adam  lii  what  sort  shall  X  appear  ?  Milton.     • 

3.  Class  or  ortler  ;  as,  men  of  the  wiser  sort,  or  the 
better  sort ;  all  sorts  of  people.     [See  def.  I.] 

4.  Rank  ;   condition   above   the  vulgar.     [Not  in 
use.  ]  Shak. 

5.  A  company  or  knot  of  people.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak.     Waller. 

6.  Degree  of  any  quality. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some  sort  I  have  copied 
his  style.  Vrydco. 

7.  Lot.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

8.  A  pair  ;  a  set ;  a  suit. 

Out  of  sorts;  outof  order;  hence,  unwell.     [Low.] 

llalliiccll. 
SORT,  v.  t.  To  separate,  as  things  having  like  quali- 
ties from  o'her  things,  and  place  them  in  distinct 
classes  or  divisions;  as,  to  sort  cloths  according  to 
their  colors;  to  sort  wool  or  thread  according  to  its 
fineness. 

Shell  fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  compared  and 

sorted  with  insects.  Bacon. 

Rays  which  diii'er  in  refrangibility  maybe  parted  and  sorieit  from 

one  another.  Newton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  confusion. 
[See  supra.] 

3.  To  conjoin  ;  to  put  together  in  distribution. 

The  swain  perceiving,  by  her  words  ill  sorted, 

That  she  was  wholly  from  herself  transported.  Drown. 

4.  To  cull  ;  to  choose  from  a  number;  to  select. 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.  Chapman. 

SORT,  v.  i.      To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  son  with  metals  in  the  earth,  and  minerals 
with  minerals.  Woodward. 

2.  To  consort ;  to  associate. 

The  illiberally  of  parents  toward  children  makeB  them  base  and 
sort  with  any  company.  Bacon. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  fit. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations.  Baron. 

4.  To  terminate  ;  to  issue  ;  to  have  success.     [Fr. 
sortir.]      [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

5.  'I  o  fall  out.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
SORT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  sorted. 

2.  Suitable  ;  befitting.  Bacon. 

SORT'A-BLY,  adv.     Suitably;  fitly. 
SORT'AL,  a.      Pertaining  to  or  designating  a  sort 

[JVot  in  ii.s-p.]  Locke. 

SORT'ANCE,  71.    Suitableness  ;  agreement.     [JVot  in 

use]  Shak. 

SORT'ED,  pp.    Separated  and  reduced  to  order  from 

a  state  of  confusion. 
SOR'TIE,  (sor'te,)  it.     [Fr.,  from  sortir,  to  issue.] 

A  sally  ;  the  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  be- 

sieurd  place  to  attack  the  besiegers. 
SORT'l-LEGE,  71.     [Fr.,  from    L.   sortilegium;  sors, 

lot,  and  lego,  to  select.] 
The  actor  practice  of  drawing  lots  ;  divination  by 

drawing  lots.  J.  J!/.  Mason. 

[Sortilkgy  is  not  used.] 
SORT-I-Lli'GlOL'S,  a.    Pertaining  to  sortilege. 

Daubui. 
SORT'ING,  ppr.     Separating,   as   things  having  like 

qualities  from  other  things,  and  reducing  to  order. 
SOR-TI"TION,  (-tish'un,)  11.     [L.  sortitio.] 

Selection  or  appointment  by  I  t.  Bp.  Hall. 

SORT'MENT,   71.     The  act  of  sorting;   distribution 

into  classes  or  kinds, 
2.  A  parcel  sorted.     [This  word  is  superseded  by 

Assortmlnt,  which  see.] 
So'RUS,  ii. .-  pi.  Sori.*  [Gr.  ooj/ioc,  a  heap.]     Tn  bota- 

717/,  a  name  given  to  small  clusters  of  minute  cap- 
sules on  the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 
So'RY,  11.    The  ancient  name  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
SOSS,  7i.  1.     [G.  sauscn.     See  Souse.]  [Ure. 

To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair  or  seat ;  to  sit  lazily. 

[JVot  in  use]  Swift. 

SOSS,  11.     A  lazy  fellow.     [Not  in  use  ;  but  some  of 

the  common  people  in  New  England  call  a  lazy,  slut- 
tish woman  a  sozzZe.] 
SOS-TE-JVO'TO,    [It.]       In    music,    sustaining    the 

sounds  to  the  utmost  of  the  nominal  value  of  the 

time. 
SOT,  71.     [Fr.   sot;  Arm.  sodt;    Sp.   zote,   iota;    Port. 

tote;  D.  lot.     The  sense  is  stupid;  Ch.  'Bar.     Class 

Sd,  No.  61.] 

1.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  dull  fellow  ;  a 
dolt.  Shak.     South 

2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking ;  an 
habitual  drunkard. 

What  can  ennoble  sols  ?  Pope. 

SOT,  v.  t.     To  stupefy  ;  to  infaluate  ;  to  besot. 

1  hate  to  see  a  brave,  bold  fellow  eottsd.  Drydsn. 

[JVot  much  used.]     [See  Besot.] 
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ubrious, 


SOU 

SOT,  v.  I.     To  tipple  to  stupidity.     [Little  used.] 
SO-Te-RI-OL'O-GY,   ».     [Gr.  o-corr,,oius,  salut 
and  A  70s,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  on  health,  or  the  science  of  promoting 
and  preserving  health. 
SOTH'IG  YEAR,  k.    The  Egyptian  year  of  3C5  days, 

U  hours,  so  called  from  Sothis,  the  dog-star. 
SOT'TISH,   a.      Dull;    stupid;    senseless;    doltish; 
very  foolish. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  I  Swift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
SOT'TISH-LY,  ado.     Stupidly  ;  senselessly  ;  without 

reason.  Bentley. 

SOT'TISH-NESS,  n.    Dullness  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son ;  stupidity. 

Few  consider  into  what  d-gree  of  soltishnesa  and  confirmed  ig- 
norance men  may  sink  themselves.  South. 

2.  Stupidity  from  intoxication.  South. 

SOT  TO  fO'CE,(-vo'cha,)fIt.]    In  music,  with  a  re- 
strained voice  or  moderate  tone. 
SOU,  (sou.)  n. :  pi.  Sous.     [Fr.  sou,  sol.] 

A  French  money  of  account,  and  a  copper  coin,  in 
value  the  2Ul!>  part  of  a  livre,  or  of  a  franc. 
POU'BAII.     See  Suuah. 
SOU-CHONG',  I  .  ,,-    A    f,,     ,  v 

SOO-CHOVG     i  "'  black  tea. 

SOUGH,  (stiff,)  v.   i.    [Tent,   soeffen.]    To  whistle; 

applied  to  the  wind.  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SOUGH,  (suf,)  n.     A  small  drain;  an  adit. 

Buchanan, 
2.    (pron.  sow.)     A  hollow  murmur  or  roaring;  a 
buzzing ;  as,  a  sough  in  the  ears. 

Ben  Jonson.     Halliwell. 
SOUGH,  (suf,)  n.    [Scotch.]    To  whistle,  as  the  wind. 
SOUGHT,  (savvt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Seek. 

I  am  found  of  them  who  sought  me  not.  —  Is.  Ixv. 

SOUL,  (sole,)  n.     [Sax.  saioel,  sawl,  or  saul;  G.  seele  ; 
D.  licl ;  Dan.  siel;  Sw.  sidl.] 

1.  The  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal  substance 
in  man,  which  distinguishes  him  from  brutes  ;  that 
part  of  man  «hich  enables  him  to  think  and  reason, 
and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment. The  immortality  nf  the  soul  is  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  system. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  must  have  a  Got!, 
an  object  of  supreme  atlcclioii.  J.  Edwards. 

2.  The  understanding;  the  intellectual  principle. 
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3.  Vital  principle. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  rout.  Milton. 

4.  Spirit;  essence;  chief  part ;  as,  charity,  the 
soul  of  ail  the  virtues. 

Bmoliori  is  the  soul  of  eloquence.  E.  Porter. 

5.  Life;  animating  principle  or  part;  as,  an  able 
commander  is  the  soul  of  an  army. 

C.  Internal  power. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  Shak. 

7.  A  human  being;  a  person.  There  was  not  a 
soul  present.  In  Paris  there  are  more  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  souls.  London,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  the  suburbs,  are  said  to  contain 
twelve  hundred  thousand  souls. 

8.  Animal  life. 
To  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in 
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9.  Active  power. 

And  heaven  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul.         Dryilen. 

10.  Spirit  ;  courage  ;  fire  ;  grandeur  of  mind. 
That  he  wants  caution  he  must  needs  confess, 

Eut  nut  a  soul  to  give  our  amis  success.  Young. 

11.  Generosity;  nobleness  of  mind;  a  colloquial 
use. 

12.  An  intelligent  being. 

Every  soul  in  heaven  shall  bend  the  knee.  Wilton. 

13.  Heart ;  affection. 

The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David.  —  1  Sam. 

14.  In  Scripture,  appetite  ;  as,  the  full  soul ;  the 
hungry  soul.    Prov.  xxvii.    Job  xxxiii. 

15.  A  familiar  compellatinn  of  a  person,  but  often 
expressing  some  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  as,  alas  ! 
poor  soul ;  he  was  a  good  soul. 

SOUL,  v.  t.     To  endue  with  a  soul.     [Not  used  ] 

Chaucer. 

SOW  I     I  ""  '■     rSn:5-  svfi>  sufcl,  broth,  pottage.] 
To  afford  suitable  sustenance.     [JVM  in  use.] 

Warner. 

SoUL'-BELL,  n.     The  passing  bell.  Hall. 

SCUL'-BE-TRAY'ING,  a.  Tending  to  betray  the 
soul. 

SOUL'-CALM'ING,  (-kam'ing,)n.  Tranquilizing  the 
soul.  Lee. 

SoUL'-DE-STROY'I.VG,  a.  Pernicious  to  the  soul. 
Procrastination  of  repentance  and  faith  is  a  soul- 
destroying  evil. 

SOUI.'-DI8-EAS'£D,  a.  Diseased  in  soul  or  mind. 
[Not  used.]  Spenser. 
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SOUL'-DIS-SOLV'ING,   a.      Melting   or  tending  to 

soften  the  soul.  Beatlie. 

SoUL'/fT),  a.     Instinct  with  soul  or  feeling  ;  as,  Gre- 
cian chiefs  largely  smiled.  Dryilen. 
SoUL'-EN-TRA..VC'ING,  a.     Enrapturing  the  soul. 

Coleridge. 
SOUL'-FELT.  a.     Deeplv  felt. 
SOUL'-HAKD'/ii\-£D,  a'.     Having  an  obdurate  heart. 

Coleridge. 
SOUL'LESS,  a.    Without  a  soul,  or  without  greatness 
or  nobleness  of  mind  ;  mean  ;  spiritless. 

Slave,  soulless  villain.  Shah. 

SoUL'-SCOT,  )  n.     [soul  and  scot.]     A  funeral  duty, 

SoUL'-SHOT,  j  or  money  paid  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, in  former  times,  for  a  requiem  fur  the  soul. 

Ayliffe. 

SoUL'-SEARCH-ING,  (sole'serch-ing,)  a.  Searching 
the  soul  or  heart. 

SoUL'-SELL-ING,  a.  [soul  and  sell.}  Selling  per- 
sons; dealing  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  human  be- 
jngs.  J.  Barlow. 

SoUL'-SICK,  a.  [soul  and  sick.]  Diseased  in  mind 
or  soul ;  morally  diseased.  Hall. 

SoUL'-STIR-RING,  a.    Exciting  the  soul.   E.  Everett. 

SOUL'-SUB-Du'lNG,  a.     Subduing  the  soul. 

SOUND,  a.  [Sax.  sund  :  D.  gezond  :  G.  gesund;  Dan. 
and  Sw.  sund  ;  Bastpte,  sendoa  ;  L.  sanus  ;  Fr.  sain  ; 
Sp.  and  It.  suno  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  ton.  Class  Sn,  No. 
18,  24,  35.  It  is  from  driving  or  straining,  stretch- 
ing.] ' 

1.  Entire  ;  unbroken  ;  not  shaky,  split,  or  defect- 
ive ;  as,  sound  timber. 

2.  Undecayed  ;  while;  perfect,  or  not  defective; 
as,  sound  fruit ;  a  sound  tipple  or  melon. 

3.  Unbroken  ;  not  bruised  or  defective  ;  not  lacer- 
ated or  tiecayed  ;  as,  a  sound  limb. 

4.  Not  carious  ;  not  decaying  ;  as,*  a  sound  tooth* 

5.  Not  broken  or  decayed  ;  not  defective  ;  as,  a 
sound  ship. 

(5.  Whole;  entire;  unhurt;  unmutilated  ;  as,  a 
sound  body. 

7.  Healthy;  not  diseased  ;  not  being  in  a  morbid 
state  ;  having  all  the  organs  complete  and  in  perfect 
action  ;  its,  a  sound  body  ;  sound  health  ;  a  sound  con- 
stitution ;  a  sound  man  ;  a  sound  horse. 

8.  Founded  in  truth  ;  firm  ;  strong;  valid  ;  solid  ; 
that  can  not  be  overthrown  or  refuted  ;  as,  sound 
reasoning;  a  sound  argument;  a  sound  objection; 
sound  doctrine ;  sound  principles. 

9.  Right ;  correct ;  well  founded  ;  free  from  error ; 
orthodox.    2  Tim.  i. 

Let  my  heart  lie  sound  in  thy  statutes.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

10.  Heavy  ;  laid  on  with  force ;  as,  sound  strokes  ; 
a  sound  beating. 

11.  Founded  in  right  anil  law  ;  legal  ;  valid  ;  not 
defective  ;  that  can  not  be  overthrown  ;  as,  a  sound 
title  tti  land  ;  sound  justice. 

12.  Fast ;  profound  ;  unbroken  ;  undisturbed  ;  as, 
sound  sleep. 

13.  Perfect,  as  intellect ;  not  broken  or  defective  ; 
not  enfeebled  by  age  or  accident ;  not  wiltl  or  wan- 
dering ;  not  deranged  ;  as,  a  sound  mind  ;  a  sound 
understanding  or  reason. 

Sound  currency ;  in  commerce,  a  currency  whose  ac- 
tual value  is  tlte  same  as  its  nominal  value  ;  and,  if 
in  bank  notes  or  other  substitute  fur  silver  and  gold, 
a  currency  which  is  so  sustained  by  funds  that  it  is 
at  any  time  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
course  of  equal  value. 
SOUND,  ado.     Soundly;  heartily. 

So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake.        Spenser. 

SOUND,  vt.     The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

SOUND,  n.  [Sax.  sund,  a  narrow  sea  or  strait,  a  swim- 
ming ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  sund ;  Pers.  LLii  shana,  a  swim- 
ming, L.  natatio.  O.U.  can  this  name  be  given  to  a 
narrow  sett,  because  wiltl  beasts  were  accustomed  to 
pass  itliv  swimming,  like  Bosporus:  or  is  the  word 
from  the  root  of  sound,  whole,  denoting  a  stretch,  or 
narrowness,  from  stretching,  like  straight;  or  from 
its  sounding?] 

A  narrow  passage  of  water,  or  a  strait  between  the 
main  land  and  an  isle;  or  a  strait  connecting  two 
seas,  or  connecting  a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean  ;  as, 
the  sound  which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the  ocean, 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  the  sound  that  sep- 
arates Long  Island  from  the  main  land  of  New  York 
ami  Connecticut. 

SOUND,  it.  [Fr.  sonde  j  Sp.  sonda.  See  the  following 
verb.] 

An  instrument  which  surgeons  introduce  into  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  is  a  stone 
in  that  viscus  or  not.  Cooper.     Sharp. 

SOUND,  v.  t.  [Sp.  sondar  or  sondear  ;  Fr.  sonder. 
This  word  is  probably  connected  with  the  L.  sonus, 
Eng.  sound,  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  to  stretch, 
or  reach.] 

1.  To  try,  as  the  depth  of  water  and  the  quality  of 
the  ground,  by  sinking  a  plummet  or  lead  attached 
to  a  line  on  which  are  marked  the  number  of  fath- 
oms, to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water.     The  lower 
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end  of  the  lead  is  covered  with  tallow,  by  means  of 
which  some  portion  of  the  earth,  sand,  grave.,  shells, 
&c,  of  the  bottom,  adhere  to  it,  and  are  drawn  up. 
By  these  means,  and  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom,  which  tire  carefully  marked  on 
good  charts,  seamen  may  know  how  far  a  ship  is 
from  land  in  the  night,  or  in  thick  weather,  and  in 
many  cases  when  the  land  is  tuo  remote  to  be  visi- 
ble. 

2.  To  introduce  a  sound  into  the  bladder  of  a  pa- 
tient, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  stone  is  there 
or  not. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  soumled.  Cooper. 

3.  To  try;  to  examine;  to  discover,  or  endeavor 
to  discover,  that  which  lies  concealed  in  another's 
breast ;  to  search  out  the  intention,  opinion,  will,  or 
desires. 

I  was  in  jest, 

And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast.  Dryilen. 

I've  sounded  my  Numidians  man  by  man.  Addison. 

SOUND,  j:.  i.  To  use  the  line  and  lead  in  searching 
the  depth  of  water. 

The  shipuien  sounded,  and  found   it  twenty  fathoms. —  Acts 

SOUND,  B.     The  cuttle-fish.  Ainsworth. 

SOUND,  ?i.  [Sax.  son ;  W.sicn;  ll.soin:  Fr.  son  ;  It. 
suono;  Sp.  son  ;  L.  sonus,  from  sono,  to  sound,  sing, 
rattle,  beat,  &c.  This  may  be  a  dialectical  variation 
of  L.  tonus,  tono,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  Gr.  rti- 
vu),  to  stretch,  or  strain,  L.  teneo.] 

1.  Noise  ;  report  ;  the  object  of  hearing  :  that  which 
strikes  the  ear  ;  or,  more  philosophically,  an  Impres- 
sion, or  the  effect  of  an  impression,  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  by  an  impulse  or  vibration  of  tlie  air 
caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  by  other  means  ; 
as,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  or  drum  ;  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice  ;  a  horrid  sound;  a  charming  sound;  a 
sharp  sound  ;  a  high  sound. 

2.  A  vibration  of  air  caused  by  a  collision  of  bod- 
ies, or  other  means,  sufficient  to  affect  the  auditory 
nerves  when  perfect.  Some  persons  tire  so  entirely 
deaf  that  they  tan  not  hear  the  loudest  sounds.  Aud- 
ible sounds  are  such  as  are  perceptible  by  the  organs 
of  hearing.  Sounds,  not  audible  to  men,  may  be 
audible  to  animals  of  more  sensible  organs. 

3.  Noise  without  signification  ;  empty  noise  ;  noise 
and  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  sense,  and  not  the  sounrf,  that  must  be  the  principle. 

Locke. 

SOUND,  v.  i.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  utter  a  voice  ;  to 
make  an  impulse  of  the  air  that  shall  strike  the  or- 
gans of  hearing  with  a  particular  effect.  We  say,  an 
instrument  sounds  well  or  ill ;  it  sounds  shrill  ;  the 
voice  sounds  harsh. 

And  first  taught  speaking  trumpets  how  to  sound.       Dryilen. 

2.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of  sound.  This 
relation  sounds  rather  like  a  fiction  than  a  truth. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound  ;  to  be  spread  or  pub- 
lished. 

Proin  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.  —  1  Thess.  i. 

To  sound  in  damages,  in  loin,  is  when  there  is  no 
specific  value  of  property  in  demand  to  serve  as  a  rule 
of  damages,  as  in  actions  of  tort  or  trespasses  distin- 
guished from  actions  of  debt,  &c,  Ellsworth. 
SOUND,  c.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise  ;  as,  to  sound 
a  trumpet,  or  a  horn. 

2.  To  utter  audibly  ;  as,  to  sound  a  note  with  the 
voice. 

3.  To  play  on  ;  as,  to  sound  an  instrument. 

4.  To  order  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  give  a  signal 
for,  by  a  certain  sound  :  as,  to  sound  a  retreat. 

5.  To  celebrate  or  honor  by  sounds;  to  cause  to  be 
reported  ;  as,  to  sound  one's  praise. 

ti.  TO  spread  by  sound  or  report ;  to  publish  or  pro- 
claim :  as,  to  sound  the  praises  or  fame  of  it  great 
man,  or  a  great  exploit.  We  sometimes  say,  to  sound 
abroad. 

SOUND'-lloARD,         (  n.    A  thin  board  which  prop- 

SOUND'ING-lloAltD;  (  agates  the  sound  in  an  or- 
gan, violin,  or  other  musical  instrument. 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes.       tV/'ron. 
2.  A  board,  or  structure  with  a  fiat  surface,  sus- 
pended over  a  pulpit,  to  prevent  the  sound  of  the 
preacher's  voice  from  ascending,  and  thus  propaga- 
ting it  farther  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

SOUND'ED,  pp.    Caused   to  make  a  noise;   uttered 
audibly. 
2.  Explored  ;  examined. 

SOUND'-HEAD-ED,  a.     Having  sound  principles. 

SOUND'-HEART-ED,  (-hart-ed,)  a.  Having  a  sound 
heart  or  affections. 

SOUND'ING,  ppr.  Causing  to  sound  ;  uttering  audi- 
bly. 

2.  Trying  the  depth  of  water  by  the  plummet;  ex- 
amining the  intention  or  will. 

3.  a.     Sonorous;  making  a  noise. 

4.  Having  a  magnificent  sound;  as,  words  more 
sounding  or  significant.  Drydeu. 

SOUND'ING,  71.     The  act  of  uttering  noise  ;  the  act 
of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  opinion  or  desires;  the 
act  of  throwing  the  lend. 
2.  In   surgery,  the  operation   cf   introducing    the 
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sound  into  the  bladder;  called  Seaiichinq   for  the 
stone.  Cooper. 

SOUND'ING-BGARD.     See  Sound-Board. 

SOUND'ING-POST,  n.  A  small  post  in  a  violin  and 
violoncello,  set  under  the  bridge  for  a  support,  for 
propagating  the  sounds  to  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

SOUND'ING-ROD,  n.  A  rod  or  piece  of  iron  used  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  water  in  a  ship's  hold.  It  is 
let  down  in  a  groove  by  a  pump.  Mar.  Diet. 

SOUND'INGS,  7i.  pi.  Any  place  or  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  a  deep  sounding-line  will  reach  the  bottom  ; 
also,  the  kind  of  ground  or  bottom  where  the  lead 
reaches. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  ground  brought  up  by  the 
sounding-lead,  and  the  depth  of  water.  Tot'en. 

SOUND'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  fathomed  ;  having 
no  sound. 

SOUND'LY,  adv.  [from  sound,  entire.]  Healthily; 
heartily, 

2.  Severely  ;  lustily  ;  with  heavy  blows ;  smartly  ; 
as,  to  beat  one  soundly. 

3.  Truly  ;  without  fallacy  or  error ;  as,  to  judge  or 
reason  soundly., 

4.  Firmly  ;  as,  a  doctrine  soundly  settled.  Bacon. 

5.  Fast ;  closely  ;  so  as  not  to  be  easily  awakened  ; 
as,  to  sleep  soundly.  Locke. 

SOUND'NESS,  n.  Wholeness;  entireness;  an  un- 
broken, unimpaired,  or  undecayed  state ;  as,  the 
soundness  of  timber,  of  fruit,  of  the  teeth,  of  a 
limb,  &c.     [See  Sound.] 

2.  An  unimpaired  state  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body  ;  a  state  in  which  the  organs  are  entire,  and 
regularly  perform  their  functions.  We  say,  the 
soundness  of  the  body,  the  soundness  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  soundness  of  health. 

3.  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  solidity  ;  truth  ;  as,  sound- 
ness of  reasoning  or  argument,  of  doctrine  or  princi- 
ples. 

4.  Truth  ;  rectitude  ;  firmness  ;  freedom  from  error 
or  fallacy  ;  orthodoxy  ;  as,  soundness  of  faith. 

SOUP,  (soop,)  n.     [Fr.  soupc  ;  It.  zuppa,  sop ;  Sp.  sopa, 

sop,  or  soup  ;  G.  suppe ;  D.  soep ;   Ice.  saup.      [See 

Sup  and  Sop.] 
•Strong  broth;  a  decoction  of  flesh  for  food,  highly 

seasoned. 
SOUP,  (soop,)  v.  t.    To  sup ;  to  breathe  out.     [Not  in 

use.]  Wiclif. 

SOUP,  (soop,)  v.  t.     To  sweep.     [Not  in  use.]     [See 

Sweep  and  Swoop.]  Hall. 

SOUIl,  a.     [Sax.  sur,  surig  ,*  G.  sauer;  D.  zuur ;  Svv. 

sur  ;  Dan.  suur ,'  W.  stir  :  Ann.  stir  ;  Fr.  surt  sure  ; 

Heb.  -no,  to  depart,  to  decline,  to  turn,  as  liquors,  to 

become  sour.     See  Class  Sr,  No.  16,  and  No.  11.] 

1.  Acid;  having  a  pungent  taste;  sharp  to  the 
taste  ;  tart ;  as,  vinegar  is  sour ;  sour  cider ;  sour 
beer. 

2.  Acid  and  austere,  or  astringent ;  as,  sun-ripe 
fruits  are  often  sour. 

3.  Harsh  of  temper  ;  crabbeil  ;  peevish  ;  austere ; 
morose  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  sour  temper. 

4.  Afflictive  ;  as,  sour  adversities.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

5.  Expressing  discontent  or  peevishness.  He 
never  uttered  a  sour  word. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a  sour  countenance. 

6.  Harsh  to  the  feelings  ;  cold  and  damp  ;  as,  sour 
weather. 

7.  Rancid  ;  musty. 

8.  Turned,  as  milk  ;  coagulated. 

SOUR,  it,     A  sour  or  acid  substance.  Spenser. 

SOUR,  v.  t.  To  make  acid  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  sharp 
taste. 

So  the  snn'a  heat,  with  different  powers, 

Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  cold,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  harsh  in  temper  ;  to  make  cross,  crab- 
bed, peevish,  or  discontented.  Misfortunes  often 
sour  the  temper. 

Pride  had  not  soured,  nor  wrath  debased  my  heart.       Harte. 

4.  To  make  uneasy  or  less  agreeable. 

Hail,  great  king  1 
To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Shale. 

5.  In  rural  economy,  to  macerate,  as  lime,  and  ren- 
der fit  for  plaster  or  mortar.  Encyc. 

SOUR,  v.  i.     To  become  acid  ;  to  acquire  the  quality 
of  tartness  or  pungency  to  the  taste.     Cider  sours 
rapidly  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     When  food  sours  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  evidence  of  imperfect  digestion. 
2.  To  become  peevish  or  crabbed. 
They  hinder  the  hatred  of  vice  from  souiing  into  seventy. 

Addison. 

SOURCE,  «.t  [Fr.  source;  Arm.  sourcenn;  either  from 
sourdre  or  scrtir,  or  the  L.  snrgo.  The  Italian  sor- 
gente  is  from  surge.] 

1.  Properly,  the  spring  or  fountain  from  which  a 
stream  of  water  proceeds,  or  any  collection  of  water 
within  the  earth  or  upon  its  surface,  in  which  a 
stream  originates.     This  is  called  also  the  licad  of 


the  stream.  We  call  the  water  of  a  spring,  where  it 
issues  from  the  earth,  the  source  of  the  stream  or 
rivulet  proceeding  from  it.  We  say  also,  that 
springs  have  their  sources  in  subterranean  ponds, 
lakes,  or  collections  of  water.  We  say  also,  that  a 
large  river  has  its  source  in  a  lake.  For  example,  the 
St.  Lawrence  has  its  source  in  the  great  lakes  of 
America. 

2.  First  cause  ;  original ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
any  thing.  Thus  ambition,  the  love  of  power,  and 
of  fame,  have  been  the  sources  of  half  the  calami- 
ties of  nations.  Intemperance  is  the  source  of  innu- 
merable evils  to  individuals. 

3.  The  first  producer  ;  he  or  that  which  originates  ; 
as  Greece,  the  source  of  arts.  Waller. 

SOUR'-CROUT,  1  n.     [G.  saner-kraut,  i.  e.,  sour-cab- 

SOUR'-KROUT,  \      bage.] 

Cabbage  cut  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  suffered 
to  ferment  till  it  becomes  sour. 

SOUR'DET,  71.     [Fr.  sourdine,  from  sourd,  deaf.] 
The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 

SOUR'-DOCK,  n.     Sorrel,  so  called. 

SOUR'iSD,  pp.     Made  sour  ;  made  peevish. 

SOUR'-GoURD,  77.  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus 
Adansonia,  which  yields  a  fruit  resembling  a  gourd. 
[See  Adansonia.] 

SOUR'ING,  ppr.  Making  acid;  becoming  sour;  mak- 
ing peevish. 

SOUR'ING,  77.    That  which  makes  acid. 

SOUR'ISH,  a.  Somewhat  sour;  moderately  acid  ;  as, 
sourish  fruit ;  a  sourish  taste. 

SOUR'LY,  adv.     With  acidity. 

2.  With  peevishness  ;  with  acrimony. 

The  stern  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smiled.  Vryden. 

3.  Discontentedly.  Brown. 
SOUR'NESS,  ii.     Acidity  ;   sharpness  to  the  taste  ; 

tartness;  as,  the  sourness  of  vinegar  or  of  fruit. 

Sourness  being  one  of  those  simple  ideas  which  one  can   not 

describe.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Asperity ;  harshness  of  temper. 


SOUR'-SOP,  n.  A  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  Anona  muricata,  which  bears  a  large  suc- 
culent fruit.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  custard  apple. 
Loudon.     P.  Cyc. 

SOUS,  (soo,)  77. ;  pi.  of  Sou  or  Sol.     [See  Sou.] 

SOUSE,  it.     [Ir.  sousgeach,  watery.] 

1.  Pickle  made  with  salt. 

2.  Something  kept  or  steeped  in  pickle. 

3.  The  ears,  feet,  &.C.,  of  swine  pickled. 
SOUSE,  v.  t.     To  steep  in  pickle. 

But  souse  the  c&bbage  with  a  bounteous  heart.  Pope. 

2.  To  plunge  into  water. 

They  soused  me  into  the  Thames,  with  as  little  remorse  as  they 
drown  blind  |,uppies.  Shak. 

SOUSE,  7j.  7.     [Ger.  sauscn,  to  rush.] 

To  fall  suddenly  on;  to  rush  with  speed;  as  a 
hawk  on  its  prey. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  the  timorous  hare.  Dryden. 

SOUSE,  v.  t.    To  strike  with  sudden  violence.     Shak. 
SOUSE,  adv.     With  sudden  violence.     [TTiis  word  is 

lota  and  vulgar.] 
SOUS'£D,  (soust,)  pp.    Steeped  in  pickle. 

2.  Plunged  into  water. 
SOUT'ER,  (soot'er,)  71.     [Sax.  sutere ;  L.  sutor.] 

A  shoemaker  ;  a  cobbler.     [Not  in  use.]      Chancer. 
SOUT'ER-LY,  adv.     Like  a  cobbler.     [Not  in  use.] 
SOUT'ER-RAIN,  71.     [Fr.  ;  that  is,  sub-terrain,  under 
ground.] 
A  grotto  or  cavern  under  ground.     [Not  English.] 
jSrbuthnot. 
SOUTH,  71.     [Sax.  suth  ;  G.  sud;  D.  zuid;  Dan.  sud  ; 
Sw.  soder  ;  Fr.  sud  :  Arm.  su.] 

1.  The  north  and  south  are  opposite  points  in  the 
horizon  ;  each  ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a 
great  circle,  distant  from  the  east  and  west.  A  man 
standing  with  his  face  toward  the  east  or  rising  sun, 
has  the  south  on  his  right  hand.  The  meridian  of 
every  place  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
north  and  south  points.  Strictly,  south  is  the  hori- 
zontal point  in  the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  the  right 
hand  of  a  person  standing  with  his  face  toward  the 
east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any  point  in  the 
meridian,  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith. 

2.  In  a  less  exact  sense,  any  point  or  place  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  heavens,  which  is  near  the  meridian 
toward  the  right  hand  as  one  faces  the  east. 

3.  A  southern  region,  country,  or  place ;  as,  the 
queen  of  the  south,  in  Scripture.  So,  in  Europe,  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  spoken  of  as  living  in 
the  south.  In  the  United  States,  we  speak  of  the 
States  of  the  south,  and  of  the  north. 

4.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south.  [Not 
used.]  Shak. 

SOUTH,  a.     In  an;/  place  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
pertaining  to  or  lying  in  the  meridian  toward  the 
sun  ;  as,  a  south  win-d. 
2.  Being  in  a  southern  direction  ;  as,  the  south  sea. 

SOUTH,  udv.     Toward  the  south.     A  ship  sails  soutJi; 
the  wind  blows  south. 


SOUTH-€OT'TI-AN,  n.  A  follower  of  Joanna  South 

cott,  a  fanatical  female,  who  made  a  great  noise  in 

England  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 

present  century. 
SOUTH-EAST',  77.     The  point  of  the  compass  equally 

distant  from  the  south  and  east.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-EAST',  a.     In  the  direction  of  south-east,  or 

coming  from  the  south-east  ;  as,  a  south-east  wind. 
SOUTH-EART'ER-LY,  a.    In  the  direction  of  south 

east  or  nearly  so. 
2.  From  the  south-east,  as  wind. 
SOUTH-K.AST'ERN,  a.     Toward  the  south-east. 
SOUTH'EK-LY,  (suth'er-ly,)  a.     Lying  at  the  south, 

or  in  a  direction  nearly  south  ;  as,  a  southerly  point. 
2.  Coming  from  the  south  or  a  point  nearly  south  ; 

as,  a  southerly  wind. 
SOUTH'ERN    (suth'ern,)    a.    [Sax.    suth    and    cm, 

place.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  south ;  meridional ;  as,  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south  ;  as,  a  southern  country 
or  climate. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south  ;  as,  a  southern  breeze. 
SOUTH'ERN-Elt,  (suth'ern-er,)  n.     An  inhabitant  or 

native  of  the  south  or  Southern  States. 
SOUTH'ERN-LY,     (suth'ern-ly,)  adv.    Toward   the 

south.  Hakewill. 

SOUTH'ERN-MoST,    (sutli'ern-most,)  a.      Furthest 

toward  the  south. 
SOUTH'ERN-WOOD,   (suth'ern-wood,)  77.    A   plant 

nearly  allied  to  the  wormwood.  Miller. 

The  southernwood  is  the  Artemisia  abrotanum,  a 

congener  of  the  wormwood. 
SOUTH'ING,  a.    Going  toward  the   south  ;  as,   the 

southing  sun.  Dryden. 

SOUTH'ING,  77.    Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  southing  of  the  moon,  the  time  at  which 
the  moon  passes  the  meridian.  Mar.  Diet. 

3.  Course  or  distance  south  ;  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude made  by  a  vessel  to  the  southward. 

SOUTH'  MosT,  a.    Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Milton. 

SOUTH'RON,  (suth'-,)  77.  An  inhabitant  of  the  more 
southern  part  of  a  country.  W.  Scott. 

SOUTH'SAY,         )      „      „ 

SOUTH'SAY-ER.  i      See  SooTH"V. 

SOUTH'WARD,  (suth'ard,)  adv.  Toward  the  south  ; 
as,  to  go  southward.  Locke. 

SOUTH'WARD,  (suth'ard,)  71.  The  southern  regions 
or  countries.  Ralegh. 

SOUTH-WEST',  71.  [south  and  west.]  The  point 
of  the  compass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and 
west.  Bacon. 

SOUTH-WEST',  a.  Lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
south-west ;  as,  a  south-west  country. 

2.  Coining  from  the  south-west ;  as,  a  south-west 
wind. 

SOUTH-WEST'ER-LY,  a.  In  the  direction  of  south- 
west, or  nearly  so. 

2.  Coming  from  the  south-west,  or  a  point  near  it ; 
as,  a  south-vjesterly  wind. 

SOUTH-WEST'ERN,  a.  In  the  direction  of  south- 
west, or  nearly  so  ;  as,  to  sail  a  south-western  course. 

SOUV'E-NAN'CE,  (soov'e-nance,)  n.  [Fr.]  Remem- 
brance.    [Not  English,  nor  is  it  used.]  Spenser. 

SOUV'E-NIR,  (soov'e-neer,)  71.  [Fr.]  A  remem- 
brancer. 

SOV'ER-EIGN,  (suv'er-in,)  a.  [We  retain  this  bar- 
barous orthography  from  the  Norman  souvcrcign, 
which  doubtless  was  adopted  through  a  mistake  of 
its  origin.  The  true  spelling  would  be  Suveran,  from 
the  L.  supcrnus,  superus ;  Fr.  souvcrain ;  It.  sovrano ; 
Sp.  and  Port,  soberano. 

1.  Supreme  in  power ;  possessing  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  as,  a  sovereign  prince.  God  is  the  sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

2.  Supreme;  superior  to  all  others;  chief.  God  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  all  who  love  and  obey  him. 

3.  Supremely  efficacious  ;  superior  to  all  others  ; 
predominant ;  effectual  ;  as,  a  sovereign  remedy. 

4.  Supreme  ;  pertaining  to  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
nation  ;  as,  sovereign  authority. 

SOV'ER-EIGN,  (suv'er-in,)  n.  A  supreme  lord  or 
ruler  ;  one  who  possesses  the  highest  authority  with- 
out control.  Some  earthly  princes,  kings,  and  em- 
perors are  sovereigns  in  their  dominions. 

2.  A  supreme  magistrate  ;  a  king. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  England,  value  SOs.  or  £1  ster- 
ling. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-IZE,  (suv'er-in-Ize,)  tj.  i.  To  exercise 
supreme  authority.     [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 

SOV'ER-EIGN-LY,  (suv'er-in-le,)  adv.  Supremely; 
in  the  highest  degree. 


Bet 


•eignly  lovely  in  himself.    [Lilde  used.)     Boyle. 


SOV'ER-EIGN-TY,  (suv'er-in-te,)  71.  Supreme  pow- 
er ;  supremacy;  the  possession  of  the  highest  power, 
or  of  uncontrollable  power.  Absolute  sovereignty 
belongs  to  God  only. 

SOW,  n.     [Sax.  suga  ;  Sw.  sugga :  D.  zcug  :  G.  sail.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  hog  kind  or  of  swine. 

2.  An  oblong  piece  of  lead.  Ainsworth. 

3.  An  insect ;  a  milleped.  Ainsworth. 
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SOW-BREAD,  (-bred,),  n.  A  tuberous-rooted  plant 
of"  the  genus  Cyclamen,  on  which  wild  swine  in 
Italy  feed.  Loudon. 

SOW'-UUG,  n.  An  isopodous  crustaceous  animal ;  a 
milleped. 

SOW-TUIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Sonchus,  said  to  be  eaten  by  swine  and  some  other 
animals.  The  downy  sow-thistle  is  of  the  genus  An- 
dryala. 

SoVV,  v.  t. ;  prct.  Sowed  ;  pp.  Sowed  or  Sown.  [Sax. 
sawan ;  G.  s'den  ;  D.  zaajen  ,*  Sw.  sa  ?  Dan.  saaer  ; 
Russ.  sitju  ;  perhaps  L.  sevi.  This  word  is  probably 
contracted.] 

1.  To  scatter  on  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  growth 
and  the  production  of  a  crop  ;  as,  to  sow  good  seed  : 
to  sow  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  rye  to  the  acre  ;  to  sow 
oats,  clover,  or  barley ;  to  sow  seed  in  drills,  or  to 
sow  it  broad-cast.  Oats  and  flax  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  spring. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  over  for  growth ;  as,  to  sow 
ground  or  land ;  to  sow  ten  or  a  hundred  acres  in  a 
year. 

3.  To  spread,  or  to  originate  ;  to  propagate ;  as,  to 
sow  discord. 

Born  lo  afflict  my  Mnrcia's  family, 

And  sow,  dissension  in  lite  beans  of  brothers  Addison. 

4.  To  supply  or  stock  with  seed. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodlv  field,  and  it  is  the  worst  bus- 
bandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  With  trifles.  Hale. 

5.  To  scatter  over  ;  to  besprinkle. 

He  sowed  with  stars  the  heaven.  Milton. 

Morn  now  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.  Milton. 

SOW,  v.  i.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop.  In  New  England,  fanners  begin 
to  sow  in  April. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  —  Ps.  exxvi. 

SOW,  for  Sew,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Sew.] 

SOW'ANS,  /  n.    pi.      [Scottish.]      A    nutritious    arti- 

SOW'ENS,  j  cle  of  food  made  from  the  husk  of 
the  oat,  by  a  process  not  unlike  that  by  which  com- 
mon starch  is  made.  In  England  it  is  called  Flum- 
mery. 

SOWCE,  for  Souse.     [See  Souse.] 

SoW'ED, pp.  Scattered  on  ground,  as  seed;  sprinkled 
with  seed,  as  ground.  We  say,  seed  is  sowed ;  or 
land  is  sowed. 

SOWER,  71.     He  that  scatters  seed  for  propagation. 

Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

2.  One  who  scatters  or  spreads;  as,  a  sower  of 
words.  Hakewill. 

3.  A  breeder ;  a  promoter ;  as,  a  sower  of  suits. 

Bacon. 

SOWING,  ppr.  Scattering,  as  seed  ;  sprinkling  with 
_seed,  as  ground  ;  stocking  with  seed. 

SOWING,  b.  The  act  of  scattering  seed  for  propaga- 
tion. 

SOWINS,  n.  pi.     See  Sowans. 

SOWL,  v.  t.    To  pull  by  the  ears.  Shah. 

[Not  used  in  America.'] 

SOYVN,pp.  Scattered,  as  seed  ;  sprinkled  with  seed, 
as  ground. 

SOY,  it.  A  kind  of  sauce  for  fish,  brought  chiefly 
from  Japan,  prepared  principally  from  the  seeds  of  a 
leguminose  plant  called  Soja,  or  rather  Soya,  which 
is  the  Soja  hispida.  fully. 

SOZ'ZLE,  n.  [See  Soss.]  A  sluttish  woman,  or  one 
that  spills  water  and  other  liquids  carelessly. 

New  England. 

SPA, 77.  A  general  name  for  a  spring  of  mineral  water, 
from  a  place  of  this  name  in  Germany. 

SPAAD,  (sp'ad,)  n.  A  kind  of  mineral ;  spar.  [Sp. 
espato.]     [  Qbs.]  Woodward. 

SPACE,  n.  [Fr.  espace  ;  Sp.  espacio ,'  It.  spaiio  ;  L. 
spatium,  space  ;  spatior,  to  wander.  This  word  is 
probably  formed  on  the  root  of  pateo.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  Room  ;  extension.  Space,  in  the  abstract,  is 
mere  extension. 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  modon.    Locke. 

2.  Any  quantity  of  extension.  In  relation  to 
bodies,  space  is  the  interval  between  any  two  or 
more  objects ;  as,  the  space  between  two  stars  or  two 
hills.  The  quantity  of  space  or  extent  between 
bodies,  constitutes  their  distance  from  each  other. 

3.  The  distance  or  interval  between  lines  ;  as  in 
books.  The  spaces  in  music  are  named  as  well  as 
the  lines. 

4.  Quantity  of  time ;  also,  the  interval  between 
two  points  of  time. 

Nine  limes  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night.       Milton. 
God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  lime,  aud  give  a  people  a 
longer  space  for  repentance.  Tillotson. 

5.  A  short  time ;  a  while. 

To  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space.  Spenser. 

[This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.] 
SPACE,  v.  i.    To  rove.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SPACE,  v.   t.     Among  printers,   to   make  spaces  or 

wider  intervals  between  lines. 
SPACED,  (spast,)  pp.    Divided  into  wider  intervals 

between  lines. 
SPACE'FJJL,  a.    Wide  ;  extensive.     [Not  used.] 

Sandys. 


SPACING,   ppr     Making  wider    intervals    between 

lines. 
SPA'CIOUS,  a.     [Fr.  spacieux;  Sp.  spatioso ;  It.  spa- 

zioso  ;  L.  spatiosus.] 

1.  Wide  ;  roomy  ;  having  large  or  ample  room  ; 
not  narrow  ;  as,  a  spacious  church ;  a  spacious  hall 
or  drawing-room. 

2   Extensive ;    vast  in   extent ;    as,  the  spacious 

earth  ;  the  spacious  ocean. 
SPA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Widely  ;  extensively. 
SPA'CIOUS-NESb,  n.    Wideness ;   largeness  of  ex 

tent;  roominess;  as,  the  spaciousness  of  the  rooms 

in  a  building. 

2.  Extensiveness  ;  vastness  of  extent ;  as,  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  ocean. 

SPAD'DLE,  n.     [dim.  of  spade.]     A  little  spade. 

Mortimer. 

SPADE,  n.  [Sax.  spad,  spada  :  G.  spaten  ;  D.  spaade  ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  spade ;  probably  from  breadth,  exten- 
sion, coinciding  with  L.  spatula,  from  the  root  of 
pateo.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  digging  or  cutting  the  ground, 
consisting  of  a  broad  and  nearly  rectangular  blade 
of  iron  with  a  handle. 

2.  A  suit  of  cards. 

3.  A  deer  three  years  old  ;  written  also  Spaid. 

4.  A  gelded  beast.     [L.  spado.] 

SPADE,  v.  t.  To  dig  with  a  spade  ;  or  to  pare  off  the 
sward  of  land  with  a  spade. 

SPADE'-BONE,  n.  [spade  and  bone.]  The  shoulder- 
blade.     [I  believe  little  used.] 

SPADE'FfJL,  7i.  [spade  and  full.]  As  much  as  a 
spade  will  hold. 

SPA-DI"CEOUS,  fspa-dish'us,)  a.  [L.  spadiceus,  from 
spadiz,  a  light  red  color.] 

1.  Of  a  light  red  color,  usually  denominated  Bay. 

Brown. 

2.  In  botany,  a  spadiceous  flower,  is  a  sort  of  ag- 
gregate flower,  having  a  receptacle  common  to  many 
florets,  within  a  spatha,  as  in  palms,  dracont'um, 
arum,  &c.  Martyn. 

SPA-DILLE',  (spa-dil',)  n.  [Fr.]  The  ace  of  spades 
at  omber. 

SPAD'ING,  ppr.    Digging  with  a  spade. 

SPADIX,  71.*  [L.]  In  botany,  the  receptacle  in  palms 
and  some  othei  plants,  proceeding  from  a  spatha. 

Martyn. 

SPA'DO,  71.    [L.]    A  gelding.  Brown. 

SPA-DROON',  7>.  A  cut  and  thrust  sword,  lighter 
than  a  broadsword.  Smart. 

SPA-GYR'IC,  a.     [L.  spagyricus.] 
Chemical.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPA-GYR'I€,  7i.     A  chemist.     [Not  in  use.]       Hall. 

SPAG'YR-IST,  71.    A  chemist.    [Not  in  use.]    Boyle. 

SPa'HEE,  (   7i.      [Turk,  sijtahi;   Pers.   sipahee.      See 

SPA'HI,       (       Seapoy.] 

One  of  the  Turkish  cavalry.  The  spahis  were  dis- 
banded with  the  janizaries. 

SPaKE, prct.  of  Speak;  nearly  obsolete  We  now  use 
Spoke. 

SPALL,  (spawl,)  n.     [Fr.  epaule  ;  It.  spalla.] 

"l.  The  shoulder.     [Not  English.]  Fairfax. 

2.  A  chip.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPALT,  I  n.    A  whitish,  scaly  mineral,  used  to  pro- 

SPELT,  \      mote  the  fusion  of  metals.    Bailey.   Asli. 

SPALT,  a.     [Dan.  spo.lt,  a  split ;  G.  spalten,  "to  split.] 
Brittle;  liable  to  break  or  split.  Halliwell. 

SPAN,  7i.  [Sax.  span ;  D.  span ;  G.  spanne  ;  Dan. 
spand,  a  span  in  measure  ;  Sw.  span,  a  span  in  meas- 
ure, and  a  set  of  coach  horses,  G.  gespann  ;  verbs, 
Sax.  spannan,  to  span,  to  unite  ;  gespanian,  to  join  ; 
D.  and  G.  spannen  ;  Dan.  spander,  to  strain,  stretch, 
bend,  yoke.  This  word  is  formed  on  the  root  of 
bend,  L.  pando.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  strain, 
stretch,  extend,  hence  to  join  a  team,  Dan.forspand, 
D.  gespan.] 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  little  finger  when  extended  ;  nine  inches; 
the  eighth  of  a  fathom.  Holder. 

2.  A  short  space  of  time. 

Life  's  but  a  span;  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.  Farquhar. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  spread  or  extent  of  an  arch 
between  its  abutments. 

4.  A  span  of  horses,  consists  of  two,  usually  of 
about  the  same  color,  and  otherwise  nearly  alike, 
which  are  usually  harnessed  side  by  side.  The  word 
signifies  properly  the  same  as  Yoke,  when  applied  to 
horned  cattle,  from  buckling  or  fastening  together. 
But  in  America,  span  always  implies  resemblance  in 
color  at  least ;  it  being  an  object  of  ambition  with 
gentlemen  and  with  teamsters  to  unite  two  horses 
abreast  that  are  alike. 

5.  In  seamen's  language,  a  rope  secured  at  both 
ends  to  any  object,  the  purchase  being  hooked  to  the 
bight.  Totten. 

SPAN,  v.  t.  To  measure  by  the  hand  with  the  fin- 
gers extended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the 
object;  as,  to  span  a  space  or  distance;  to  span  a 
cylinder. 

2.  To  measure  or  reach  from  one  side  of  to  the 
other  ;  as,  to  span  the  heavens, 

SPAN,  ?i.  i.  To  agree  in  color,  or  ill  color  and  size  ; 
as,  the  horses  s]ian  well.  New  England. 


SPAN,  prct.  of  Spin.     [Obs.]     We  now  use  Spun. 

SPAN'CEL,  ?i.  A  rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs.  [Lo- 
cal.] Grose. 

SPAN'CEL,  v.  t.  To  tie  the  legs  of  a  horse  or  cow 
with  a  rope.     [Local.]  Malont. 

SPAN'CEL-ING,  ppr.     Tying  a  cow's  hind  lees. 

SPAN'eOUN-TER,   )  n.    A  play  at  which  money  is 

SPAN'FAR-T HING,  \  thrown  within  a  span  or  cir- 
cuit marked  Swift. 

SPAN'DREL,  n.*  The  irregular  triangular  space  be- 
tween the  curve  of  an  arch  and  the  rectangle  inclos- 
ing it.  Owilt. 

SPaNE,  v.  t.     [D.  speenen.] 
To  wean.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPANG,  7i.     [D.  sponge,  a  spangle  ;  Gr.  tpsyyco.] 

A  spangle  or  shining  ornament ;  a  thin  piece  of 
metal  or  other  shining  material.     [Not  in  use..] 

Bacon. 

SPAN"GLE,  (spang'gl,)  ?i.  [Supra.]  A  small  plate 
or  boss  of  shining  metal ;  something  brilliant  used 
as  an  ornament. 

2.  Any  little  thing  sparkling  and  brilliant,  like 
pieces  of  metal ;  as  crystals  of  ice. 

For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.  Waller'. 

SPAN"GLE,  (spang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  set  or  sprinkle  with 
spangles ;  to  adorn  with  small,  distinct,  brilliant 
bodies  ;  as,  a  spangled  breastplate.  Donne. 

What  siars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty.  Shalt. 

SPAN"GLED,  (span'gld.)  pp.  or  a.   Set  with  spangles. 

SPAN"GLER,  71.     One  that  spangles.  Keates. 

SPAN"GLING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  spangles. 

SPAN'IEL,  (span'yel,)  71.  *  [Fr.  epagneul;  said  to  be 
from  Hispaniola,  now  Haytu] 

*1.  A  dog  used  in  sports  of  the  field,  remarkable 
for  his  sagacity  and  obedience.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mean,  cringing,  fawning  person.  Shak. 

SPAN'IEL,  a.     Like  a  spaniel ;  mean  ;  fawning. 

Shak. 

SPAN'IEL,  v.  i.  To  fawn  ;  to  cringe ;  to  be  obse- 
quious. 

SPAN'IEL,  v.  t.     To  follow  like  a  spaniel. 

SPAN'IEL-ING,  ppr.    Following  like  a  spaniel. 

SPAN'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  Spain. 

SPAN'ISH,  71.    The  language  of  Spain. 

SPAN'ISH-BROOM,  71.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  spnr- 
tium,  thickly  set  with  verdant,  flexible,  rush-like 
twigs.  Loudon. 

SPAN'ISH-BROWN,  71.  A  species  of  earth  used  in 
paints.  Its  color  depends  upon  the  sesquoxyd  of 
iron. 

SPANISH-FLY,  n.  A  coleopterous  insect,  the  Can- 
tharis  vesicatoria,  used  in  vesicatories,  or  composi- 
tions  for  raising  blisters. 

SPAN'ISH-NUT,  71.  A  bulbous  plant,  the  Moroea 
Sisyrinchium  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Miller. 

SPAN'ISH-WHITE,  n.  A  white  earth  from  Spain, 
used  in  paints.  What  is  so  called  in  New  England, 
is  soft  carbonate  of  calcia,  or  chalk,  in  fine  powder. 

SPANK,  o.  t.  [W.  pange,  a  blow  ;  allied  perhaps  to 
the  vulgar  bang,  and  found  in  the  Persic] 

1.  To  strike  on  the  breech  with  the  open  hand  :  to 
slap. 

2.  v.  i.  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively  step  between 
a  trot  and  gallop.  Orosc. 

SPANK'ER,  7i.     A  small  coin.  Dcrham. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  after-sail  of  a  ship  or 
bark,  being  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  attached  to  a  gaff; 
formerly  called  Driver.  Totten. 

3.  One  that  takes  long  strides  in  walking  ;  also,  a 
stout  person.  Halliwell. 

SPANK'ING,    ppr.      Striking   with   the   open    hand; 
moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace. 
2.  a.     Large;  stout.     [Vulgar.]  Halliwell. 

SPAN'-LONG,  a.    Of  the  length  of  a  span. 

B.  Jonson. 
SPAN'NED,  (spand,)  pp.  Measured  with  the  hand. 
SPAN'NER,  71.     One  that  spans. 

2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine ;  or  the  fusee 
itself.  Bailey.     Bowering. 

3.  An  iron  instrument  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
lever  to  tighten  the  nuts  upon  screws.         Brande. 

SPAN'-NEW,  (-nu,)  a.  [G.  spannen  ;  allied  perhaps  to 
spangle.] 

Unite  new  ;  probably  Buight-new. 

SPAN'NING,  ppr.  Measuring  with  tha  hand;  en- 
compassing with  the  fingers. 

SPAN'-ROOF,  71.  A  common  roof,  having  eaves  on 
two  sides.  Gwilt. 

SPAN'-WORM,  7i.  Another  name'  for  the  canker- 
worm,  of  various  species,  (which  see  ;)  so  called  from 
its  peculiar  mode  of  progression. 

SPAR,  ;i.  [D.  spar,  a  rafter,  a  shingle;  G.  spnrren,  a 
spar,  a  ralter ;  Dan.  spar,  a  spar,  a  small  beam,  tbe 
bar  of  a  gate;  Sw.  spurre,  a  rafter;  Fr.  barret  It. 
sborra,  a  bar;  Sp.  esparr,  a  fossil ;  espar,  a  drug  If 
this  word  is  connected  with  spare,  the  primary  sense 
is  probably  thin.  The  sense  of  bar  and  spar  is,  how- 
ever, more  generally  derived  from  thrusting,  shoot- 
ing in  length  ;  so  spear  likewise.     See  Bap.] 

1.  Any  earthy  mineral  that  breaks  with  regular 
surfaces,  and  has  some  degree  of  luster  ;  a  crystal- 
lized earthy  mineral  of  a  shining  luster.  It  is  the 
German  spaih.  Dana. 
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2.  Among  seamen,  a  general  term  for  masts,  yards, 
booms,  and  gaffs.  Totten. 

3.  Aiming  old  architects,  a  piece  of  timber  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  still  used  locally  for  rafters. 

Gloss,  of  Arch  it. 

4.  The  bar  of  a  gate  or  door.     [  Obs.]     Chaucer. 
SPAR,u.  t.     [Sax.  sporran ;  G.  spcrren:  from  spar.] 

To  bar ;  to  shut  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar.     [  Obs.] 

Cluzucer. 
SPAR,  v.  i.  [Rax.  spirian,  to  argue,  or  dispute,  to  as- 
pire ;  Russ.  sporyu,  to  dispute,  to  contend;  Ir.  spar- 
nam.  The  Saxon  word  signifies,  to  dispute,  also,  to 
investigate,  to  inquire,  or  explore,  to  follow  after. 
This  is  another  form  of  the  L.  spiro,  Gr.  airaipoj, 
arrnpto.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  urge,  drive,  throw, 
propel.] 

1.  To  dispute  ;  to  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  wrangle. 
[This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  America.] 

2.  To  fight  with  prelusive  strokes.  Johnson. 
SPAR'A-BLE,  n.    [sparrow-bill,  from  the  shape.]    The 

name  of  shoemakers'  nails. 
SPAR'A-DRAP,  n.    [Fr.]     A  cere-cloth.     [Not  Eng- 
lish.] 

SPAR'A-OIJ^   i    See  Asparagus.     [Vulgar.] 
SPARE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  spurian;  D.  spaaren;  G.  sparen ; 
Dan.  sparer;  Sw.  spara  ;  Fr.  eparagner.     It  seems  to 
be  from  the  same  root  as  L.  parco ;  It.  sparagnare.] 

1.  To  use  frugally  ;  not  to  be  profuse ;  not  to 
waste. 

Thou  thy  Father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Hilton. 

2.  To  save  or  withhold  from  any  particular  use  or 
occupation.  He  has  no  breatl  to  spare,  tilat  is,  to 
withhold  from  his  necessary  uses. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary  cares  of  his 
weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on  prayer  and  serving  of 
God.  Knolles. 

3.  To  part  with  without  much  inconvenience ;  to 
do  without. 


1  could  have  better  spared  a  better  r 
Nor  can  we  S]Xire  yon  long. 


Celestial  vis 
Bulr 


Slial:. 
Dryden 

4.  To  omit ;   to  forbear.    We  might  have  spared 
this  toil  and  expense. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.  Dryden. 

5.  To  use  tenderly  ;  to  treat  with  pity  and  forbear- 
ance ;  to  forbear  to  afflict,  punish,  or  destroy. 

Sparc  us,  good  Lord.  Cam.  Prayer. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 

Milton. 
i  whom  lie  conquers  spare.  Waller. 

6.  Not  to  take  when  in  one's  power  ;  to  forbear  to 
destroy  ;  as,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  prisoner. 

7.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  indulge. 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 

One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.  Roscommon. 

8.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  toy  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  worid  of  tears  it  cost  you.  Dryden. 

SPARE,  v.  i.     To  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

Pope. 

2.  To  forbear  ;  to  be  scrupulous. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  frugal  ;  not  lo  he  profuse. 

4.  To  use  mercy  or  forbearance  ;  to  forgive ;  to  be 
tender. 

The  king  —  was  sparing  and  compassionate  toward  his  subjects. 

Bacon. 
SPARE,  a.     [Sax.  spasr.] 

1.  Scanty  ;    parsimonious  ;    not  abundant  ;   as,  a 
spare  diet. 

He  was  spare,  but  discreet  of  speech.  Carew. 

[We  more  generally  use,  in  the  latter  application, 
Sparing  ;  as,  he  was  sparing  of  words.] 

2.  That  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  not  wanted  ;  su- 
perfluous.    I  have  no  spare  time  on  my  hands. 

tf  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give.  Spenser. 

3.  Held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency ; 
as,  a  spare  anchor. 

4.  Lean  ;  wanting  flash  ;  meager  ;  thin. 

0,  give  me  your  spare  men,  and  6pare  me  the  great  ones. 

Shale. 

5.  Slow.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.]  Grose. 
SPARE,  n.     Parsimony  ;  frugal  use.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
SPAR'KD,  pp.    Dispensed  with;  saved;  forborne. 
SPARE'LY,  adv.     Sparingly.  Milton. 

SPARE'NESS,  n.    State  of  being  lean  or  thin  ;  lean- 
ness. Hammond. 
SPAR'ER,  n     One  that  avoids  unnecessary  expense 

Wotton. 
SPARE'-RIlt,  7i.     [D.  spier,  a  muscle,  and  rib.] 

The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the  side,  consisting 
of  the  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them. 
SPAR-GE-FAC'TION,  n.    [L,  spargo,  to  sprinkle.] 
The  act  of  sprinkling.     [JVot  used.]  Diet. 

SPAR'-HUNG,  a.    Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave. 

Holmes. 
SPAR'ING,  ppr.    Using  frugally ;  forbearing ;  omitting 
to  punish  or  destroy. 


SPA 

2.  a.    Scarce  ;  little. 

Of  Lliis  there  is  with  you  sjiaring  memory,  or  none.       Bacon. 

3.  Scanty  ;  not  plentiful ;  not  abundant ;  as,  a 
sparing  diet. 

4.  Saving  ;  parsimonious. 

Virgil,  being  so  very  sjiaring  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so  much 
to  be  imagined  'by  the  reader,  can  never  be  translated  as  lie 
ought  in  any  modern  tongue.  Dryden. 

SPAR'ING-LY,  ado.    Not  abundantly.  Shale. 

2.  Frugally  ;  parsimoniously  ;  not  lavishly. 

High   titles  of  honor  were,  in  the   king's   minority,  sparingly 
granted,  because  dignity  then  wailed  on  desert.    Haytcard. 
Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love.  Denham. 

3.  Abstinently ;  moderately. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  (lie  innocent  pleasures  of  life 
but  sparingly.  Allerbury. 

4.  Seldom  ;  not  frequently. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by  Lucan,  ffl  more 
sparingly  used  uy  Virgil.  Dryden. 

5.  Cautiously  ;  tenderly.  Bacon. 
SPAR'ING-NESS,  n.    Parsimony;  want  of  liberality. 

2.  Caution.  Barrow. 

SPARK,  ?i.     [Sax.  spearc;  D.  spartclen,  to  flutter,  to 

sparkle  ;  Dan.  sparker,  to  wince,  or  kick.     The  sense 

is,  that  which  shoots,  darts  off,  or  scatters  ;  probably 

allied  to  L.  spargo  and  Russ.  sverkayu.] 

1.  A  small  particle  of  fire  or  ignited  substance  which 
is  emitted  from  bodies  in  combustion,  and  which  ei- 
ther ascends  with  the  smoke,  or  is  darted  in  another 
direction.  Pope. 

2.  A  small,  shining  body  or  transient  light. 

We  have  here  and  there  a  little  clear  light,  and  some  sparks  of 
bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  portion  of  any  thing  active.  If  any 
spark  of  life  is  yet  remaining. 

4.  A  very  small  portion.  If  you  have  a  spark  of 
generosity. 

5.  A  brisk,  showy,  gay  man. 

The  finest  sjiarks  and  cleanest  beaux.  Prior. 

6.  A  lover. 

SPARK,  v.  t.    To  emit  particles  of  fire ,  to  sparkle. 

[Not.  in  use.]  Spenser. 

SPARK'FUL,  a.     Lively  ;  brisk  ;  gay  Camden. 

SPARK'ISil,  a.     Airy  ;  gay.  Walsh. 

2.  Showy;  well  dressed  ;  fine.  L'Estrance. 

SPARK'LE,  (sp'lrk'l,)  n.     A  spark.  Dryden. 

2.  A  luminous  particle. 
SPARK'LE,  (sp'ark'l,)  v.  i.     [D.  spartclen.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks  ;  to  send  off  small  ignited  parti- 
cles ;  as  burning  fuel,  &c. 

2.  To  glitter;  to  glisten;  as,  a  brilliant  sparkles; 
sparkling  colors.  Locke. 

3.  To  twinkle  ;  to  glitter  ;  as,  sparkling  stars. 

4.  To  glisten  ;  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  anima- 
tion ;  as,  the  eyes  sparkle  with  joy.  Milton. 

5.  To  emit  little  bubbles,  as  spirituous  liquors  ;  as, 
sparkling  wine. 

SPARK'LE,  v.  t.  To  throw  about;  to  scatter.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Sackville. 

SPARK'LER,  n.  He  or  that  which  sparkles  ;  one 
whose  eyes  sparkle.  Addison. 

SPARK'LET,  n.     A  small  spark.  Cotton. 

SPARK'LI-NESS,  71.  Vivacity.  [Not  in  use.]     Aubrey. 

SPARK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.f  Emitting  sparks  ;  glittering  ; 
lively  ;  as,  sparkling  wine  ;  sparkling  eyes 

SPARK'LING-LY,  ado.  With  twinkling  or  vivid  bril- 
liancy. 

SPARK'LING-NESS,  n.     Vivid  and  twinkling  luster. 

SPAR'LING,  n.     A  smelt.  Colo-rave. 

SPA'ROID,  a.     [L.  sparus  and  Gr.  EirW] 

Like  the  gilt-head  ;  belonging  to  that  family  of  spi- 
nous-finned  fishes  which  includes  the  gilt-head  and 
sea-bream.  Brando. 

SPAR'llING,  n.    Prelusive  contention,  as  among  box- 
2.  Dispute;  slight  debate.  [ers. 

SPAR'RoW,  n.  [Szx.speara;  Goth,  spanoa  ;  G.  and 
Dan.  sperling  ;  Sw.  spurf;  probably  allied  to  spear  or 
spare,  and  so  named  from  its  smallness.] 

The  popular  name  of  several  small  conic-billed 
birds  which  feed  on  insects  and  seeds.  The  com- 
mon sparrow,  or  house-sparrow,  of  Europe,  Pyrgita 
domestica  of  Cuvicr,  (Fringilla  domestica,  Linn.,)  is 
noted  for  its  familiarity  and  even  impudence,  its  vo- 
racity and  fecundity  P.  Cyc.     Jardine. 

SPAR'RoW-IHLL,  n.  Small  nails  ;  cast-iron  shoe- 
nails. 

SPAR'RoW-GRASS  ;  a  corruption  of  Aspiragcs. 

SPAR'RCW-HAWK,  j  7t.  *   [Sax.    spearhafoc,    spear- 

SPAR'HAWK,"  I     hawk.] 

A  small  species  of  short-winged  hawk.  A  popular 
name  of  all  those  falcons  whose  tarsi  are  high  and 
scutellated.  The  Falco  Nisus  is  called  sparrow-hawk 
by  way  of  eminence. 

SPAR'RY,  a.  [from  spar.]  Resembling  spar,  or  con- 
sisting of  spar ;  having  a  confused  crystalline  struc- 
ture ;  spathose. 

Sparry  iron ;  carbonate  of  iron,  or  spathic  iron. 

Dana. 

SPARSE,  (spars,)  a.  [L.  sparsus,  scattered,  from 
spargo.] 

1.  Thinly  scattered  ;  set  or  planted  here  and  there  ; 
as,  a  sparse  population.  Story. 


SPA 

2.  In  botany,  not  opposite,  nor  alternate,  nor  in  any 
apparent  regular  order  ;  applied  to  branches,  leaves. 
peduncles,  he.  Murtyn. 

SPARSE,  (spars,)  v.  U    To  disperse.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

SPARS'/CD,  (sp'arst,)  a.     Scattered.  Lee. 

SPARS'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  scattered  mannei 

Evelyn. 

SPARSE'NESS,  n.  Thinness ;  scattered  state  ;  as, 
sparsencss  of  population.  Story,  vol.  ii.  70. 

SPAR'TAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Sparta;  hence, 
hardy ;  undaunted ;  as,  Spartan  souls ;  Spartan 
bravery 

SPASM,  7i.  [L.  spasmus  ;  Gr.  oiraapa,  from  awaco,  to 
draw.] 

An  abnormal,  sudden,  and  more  or  less  violent 
but  brief  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles,  or 
muscular  fibers.  Spasm  is  either  clonic  or  tonic.  In 
clonic  spasm,  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibers  contract 
and  relax  alternately  in  very  quick  succession,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance  of  agitation,  as  in  epilepsy. 
In  tonic  spasm,  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibers  con- 
tract in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner,  and  remain 
contracted  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  as  in  teta- 
nus. Some  cases  of  spasm  appear  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  two  varieties. 

SPAS-MOD'IG,  a.  [Gr.  aitaa-pnc,  spasm,  and  tirloc, 
likeness;  implying  something  which  is  like  spasm, 
without  being  sucli  ;  Fr.  spasmodiquc;  It.  spasmo- 
dico.] 

Relating  to  spasm,  consisting  in  spasm;  as,  a 
spasmodic  affection. 

SPAS-MOD'IG,  n.  A  medicine  good  for  removing 
spasm  ;  but  I  believe  the  word  generally  employed  is 
A  nti -Spasmodic. 

SPAS'TIG,  a.     [Gr.  intaoriKOc.] 

Relating  to  spasm.  [A  term  preferable  to  Spas- 
modic.] 

SPAS-TIC'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  n.    A  state  of  spasm. 
2.  The    tendency   to,   or  capability    of   suffering 
spasm. 

SPAT,  pret.  of  Spit,  but  nearly  obsolete. 

SPAT,  n.  [from  the  root  of  spit ;  that  which  is 
ejected.] 

1.  The  young  of  shell-fish.  Woodward. 

2.  A  blow.  Halliwell. 

3.  Hence,  a  petty  combat ;  a  little  quarrel  or  dis- 
sension. [A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in  New  Eng- 
land.] 

SPA-TAN"GUS,  7i..*    A  genus  of  pedicellate  echino- 

dermatous  animals. 
SPATCH'-GOCK,  7i.     [dispatch.]    A  fowl  killed  and 

immediately  broiled  for  some  sudden  occasion. 

Halliwell. 

Ipjs'f  HE  '  i  "■*  tL-  sPatha'  a  s,ice-] 

In  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  spadix  opening  or  bursting 
longitudinally,  in  form  of  a  sheath.  Martyn. 

SPA-THA'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.      Having  that  sort  of 

calyx  called  a  spatha. 
SPATH'IG,  o.     [G.  spath.] 

Foliated  or  lamellar.  Spathic  iron  is  carbonate  of 
iron,  an  ore  of  iron  having  a  foliated  structure,  and 
a  yellowish  or  brownish  color.  SiUiman. 

SPATH'I-FORM,  a.  [spath  and  form.]  Resembling 
spar  in  form. 

The  ochevous,  spalhiform,  and  mineralized  forms  of  uranite. 

Lavoisier. 
SPATH'oSE,  |  a.     In  botany,  having  that  sort  of  ca- 
SPATH'OUS,  (      lyx  called  spatha. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  having  the  characters  of  spar; 
sparrv.  Dana. 

SPATH'TI-LATE      See  Spatclate. 
SPA'TIATE,  (-shite,)  v.  i.     [L.  spatior.] 

To  rove  ;  to  ramble.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SPAT'TER,  v.  t.  [This  root  is  a  derivative  of  the 
family  of  spit,  or  L.  pateo.     See  Sputter.] 

1.  To  scatter  a  liquid  substance  on;  to  sprinkle 
with  water  or  any  fluid,  or  with  any  moist  and  dirty 
matter  ;  as,  to  spatter  a  coat ;  to  spatter  the  floor  ;  to 
spatter  the  boots  with  mud.  [This  word,  I  believe, 
is  applied  always  to  fluid  or  moist  substances.  We 
say,  to  spatter  with  water,  mud,  blood,  or  gravy ;  but 
never  to  spatter  with  dust  or  meal.] 

2.  Figuratively,  to  asperse  ;  to  defame.  [In  this 
sense,  Asperse  is  generally  used.] 

3.  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive;  as,  to  spatter 
foul  speeches.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

4.  To  scatter  about ;  as,  to  spatter  water  here  and 
there. 

SPAT'TER,  v.  t.  To  throw  out  of  the  mouth  in  a 
scattered  manner  ;  to  sputter.    [See  Sputter.] 

Milton. 
SPAT'TER-DASH-ES,  n.  pi.    [spatter  and  daslu] 

Coverings  for  the  legs,  to  keep  them  clean  from 
water  and  mud,     [Since  boots  are  generally  worn, 
these  things  and  their  name  are  little  used.] 
SPAT'TER-£D,  pp.      Sprinkled   or  fouled   by  some 
liquid  or  dirty  substance. 
2.  Aspersed. 
SPAT'TER-ING,  ppr.    Sprinkling  with  moist  or  foul 
matter. 
2.  Aspersing. 
SPAT'TLE,  7t.     Spittle.     [Not  n  use.]  Bale. 
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SPAT'TLING-POP'PY,  n.     A  plant,  Silene  inflata. 
SPAT'U-LA,  I  n.     [L.   spaUuda,  spatha,  a   slice;    W. 
SPAT'TLE,    ,      yspodol ;  from  the  root  of  L.  pateo ;  so 
named  from  its  breadth,  or  from  its  use  in  spreading 
things.] 

A  slice  ;  an  apothecary's  instrument  for  spreading 
plasters,  &c.  Quincy. 

SPAT'U.-LATE,  a.*  [from  L.  spathula.] 

In  natural  history,  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  battle- 
dore, being  roundish,  with  a  long,  narrow,  linear 
base;  as,  the  leaf  of  Cistus  incanus.  Martyn. 

SPAVIN,  n.  [It.  spavenio,  spavano,  spavin,  a  cramp  ; 
Fr.  eparviu  ;  Sp.  esparavan  ,'  Port,  esparavam.] 

A  swelling  in  or  near  some  of  the  joints  of  a 
horse,  by  which  lameness  is  produced. 

Farm.  Encyc. 
SPAVIN-ED,  a.  Affected  with  spavin.  Goldsmith. 
SPAW,  n.     See  Spa. 

SPAWL,  v.  i.  [G.  speichcl,  spawl ;  spcicn,  to  spawl,  to 
spew.     Spew  is  a  contracted  word.] 

To  throw  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  a  scattering 
form  ;  to  disperse  spittle  in  a  careless,  dirty  manner. 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it  ?  Swift. 

SPAWL,  n.    Saliva  or  spittle  thrown  out  carelessly. 

Dryden, 
2.  A  fragment  of  stone. 

SPAWL'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  spittle  carelessly  from 
the  mouth. 

SPAWL'ING,  n.     Saliva  thrown  out  carelessly. 

SPAWN,  71.  [It  has  no  plural.  If  this  word  is  not 
contracted,  it  belongs  to  the  root  of  L.  pono,  Sp. 
poner,  Fr.  pondre,  to  lay  eggs.  If  contracted,  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  root  of  spew  or  spawl.  The 
radical  sense  is,  that  which  is  ejected  or  thrown 
out.] 

1.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs  when  ejected.    Ray. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring ;  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. Roscommon. 

3.  In  English  gardening,  the  buds  or  branches  pro- 
duced from  underground  steins  ;  also,  the  white  fi- 
brous matter  forming  the  matrix  from  which  fungi 
are  produced.  P.  Cijc. 

SPAWN,  v.  t.    To  produce  or  deposit,  as  fishes  do 
their  eggs. 
2.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  generate  ;  in  contempt. 

Swift. 
SPAWN,  v.  i.     To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs. 

2.  To  issue,  as  offspring  ;  in  contempt.  Locke. 

SPAWN'-ED,  pp.    Produced  or  deposited,  as  the  eggs 

of  fish  or  frogs. 
SPAWN'ER,  n.     The  female  fish. 

The  spawner  and  the  melter  of  the  barbel  cover  their  spawn  with 
sand.  Walton. 

SPAY,  (spa,)  v.  t.     [W.  yspaiu,  to  exhaust ;  dyspaiu, 

to  geld  ;  Arm.  spaza  or  spaliein,  to  geld  ;  L.  spado,  a 

gelding;  Gr.  o-ttuoj,  to  draw  out.] 
To  extirpate  the  ovaries  of  a  female. 
SPaY'ED,  pp.    Having  the  ovaries  extirpated. 
SPAY'ING,  ppr.     Extirpating  the  ovaries. 
SPEAK,  (speek,)  v.  i.;  prct.  Spoke,  (Spaee,  nearly 

obs. ;)  pp.  Spoke,  Spoken.     [Sax.  spajcan,  spccan  ;  It. 

spiccar   le  parole,  to  speak   distinctly  ;    spiccare,   to 

shine,  that  is,  to  shoot  or  thrust  forth;  Eth.  Ill  I'll 
sabak,  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  proclaim.  The  Sw.  has 
spa,  Dan.  spaer,  to  foretell.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  root  of  this  word  is  allied  to  that  of  Beak,  Peak, 
Pick.] 

1.  To  utter  words  or  articulate  sounds,  as  human 
beings ;  to  express  thoughts  by  words.  Children 
learn  to  speak  at  an  early  age.  The  organs  may  be 
so  obstructed,  that  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  speak. 

Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hearelb.  —  1  Sam.  in. 

2.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue ;  to 
utter  thoughts  in  a  public  assembly.  A  man  may  be 
well  informed  on  a  subject,  and  yet  too  diffident  to 
speak  in  public. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular  by  speaking  in 

Sarliament  against  those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to 
ia  majesty.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  talk  ;  to  express  opinions ;  to  dispute. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  the  knave 
ia  not.  Shak. 

4.  To  discourse ;  to  make  mention  of. 

Lucau  speaks  of  a  part  of  Cesar's  army  that  came  to  him  from 

the  Leman  Lake.  Adtlison. 

The  Scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it  speaks, 

Hammond. 

5.  To  give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak.  Shak. 

To  speak  with;  to  converse  with.    Let  me  speak 
with  my  son. 
SPeAK,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  the  mouth  ;  to  pronounce  ; 
to  utter  articulately  ;  as  human  beings. 

They  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days  and  6even 

nighis,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him.  —  Job  ii. 
Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  son  shall  be  healed.  —  Matt.  viii. 

2.  To  declare ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  celebrate. 

It  iB  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  or  converse  in  ;  to  utter  or  pronounce, 
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as  in  conversation.    A  man  may  know  how  to  read 
and  to  understand  a  language  which  he  can  not 

speak. 

4.  To  address  ;  to  accost. 

He  will  smile  upon  thee,  put  theo  in  hope,  and  speak  thee  fair. 

Ecclus. 

5.  To  exhibit ;  to  make  known. 

Let  heaven'a  wide  circuit  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence.  Milton. 

6.  To  express  silently,  or  by  signs.  The  lady's 
looks  or  eyes  speak  the  meaning  or  wishes  of  her 
heart. 

7.  To  communicate  ;  as,  to  speak  peace  to  the  soul. 
To  speak  a  skip  ;  to  hail  and  speak  to  her  captain 

or  commander. 

Note.  —  We  say,  to  speak  a  word  or  syllable,  to 
speak  a  sentence,  an  oration,  piece,  composition,  or  a 
dialogue,  to  speak  a  man's  praise,  &c. ;  but  we  never 
say,  to  speak  an  argument,  a  sermon,  or  a  story. 
SPeAK'A-RLE,  a.     That  can  be  spoken. 

J!.  Having  the  power  of  speech.  Milton. 

SPeAK'ER,  n.   One  that  speaks,  in  whatever  manner. 

2.  One  that  proclaims  or  celebrates. 

No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions.  Shak. 

3.  One  that  utters  or  pronounces  a  discourse ;  usu- 
ally, one  that  utters  a  speech  in  public.  We  say,  a 
man  is  a  good  speaker,  or  a  bad  speaker. 

4.  The  person  who  presides  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, preserving  order  and  regulating  the  debates  ; 
as,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  the  speaker 
of  a  house  of  representatives. 

SPEAK'EIt-SIIIP,  n.     The  office  of  speaker. 

SPEAK'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  words  ;  discoursing ;  talk- 
ing. 

SPeAK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  uttering  words  ;  dis- 
course. 


2.  In  colleges,  public  declamation. 
'EAK'ING-TRU.MP'ET,   n.     A 


SPeAK'ING-TRU.MP'ET,  ti.  A  trumpet  by  which 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  may  be  propagated  to 
agreat  distance. 

SPeAR,  7t.*  [Sax.,  speare,  spere  i  D.  and  G.  speer  ;  Dan. 
spayr ;  W.  yspar,  from  p&r,  a  spear.  So  W.  ber  is  a 
spear,  and  a  spit,  that  which  shoots  to  a  point. 
Class  Br.] 

*1.  A  long,  pointed  weapon,  used  in  war  and  hunt- 
ing, by  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  lance. 

Milton.    Rope. 

2.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  used  for 
stabbing  fish  and  other  animals.  Carew. 

3.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass  ;  usually,  Spike. 
SPeAR,  v.  t.    To  pierce  with  a  spear;  to  kill  with  a 

spear  ;  as,  to  spear  a  fish. 

SPeAR,  v.  i.    To  shoot  into  a  long  stem.  [See  Spike.] 

Mortimer. 

SPEAR'-ED,  pp.    Pierced  or  killed  with  a  spear. 

SPEAR'-FOOT,  n,  [spear  and  foot]  The  far  foot  be- 
hind ;  used  of  a  horse.  Encyc. 

SPeAR'-GRaSS,  n.  [spear  and  grass.]  A  long,  stiff 
grass.  Shak. 

2.  In  New  England,  this  name  is  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  Poa,  a  large,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass. 

SPeAR'ING,  ppr.    Piercing  or  killing  with  a  spear. 
_2.  Shooting  into  a  long  stem. 

SPE  AR'MAN,  n.  [spear  and  man.']  One  who  is  armed 
with  a  spear.     Rs.  lxviii. 

SPEAR'MINT,  71.  [spear  and  mint.]  A  plant,  Men- 
tha viridis  ;  a  species  of  mint. 

SPeAR'-THIS-TLE,  (-this-!,)  n.     A  plant. 

SPeAR'WORT,  (-wurt,)  71.  A  plant ;  the  popular 
name  of  the  Ranunculus  flamniula. 

SPECHT,    (  n.     A  woodpecker.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

SPEIGHT,  (  Sherwood. 

SPE"CIAL,  (spesh'al,)  n.f  [Fr. ;  It.  speziale;  Sp.  es- 
pecial ;  from  L.  specialis,  from  species,  form,  figure, 
sort,  from  specio,  to  see.  Hence  species,  primarily,  is 
appearance,  that  which  is  presented  to  the  eye.  This 
word  and  Especial  are  the  same.] 

1.  Designating  a  species  or  sort. 

A  special  idea  ia  called  by  the  schools  a  species.  Walts. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar;  noting  something  more 
than  ordinary.    She  smiles  with  a  special  grace. 

Our  Savior  is  represented  every  where  in  Scripture  as  the  special 
patron  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  AUerbury. 

3.  Appropriate  ;  designed  for  a  particular  purpose. 
A  private  grant  is  made  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
or  of  congress. 

4.  Confined  to  some  particular  class  of  subjects; 
as,  a  special  dictionary,  as  one  of  medicine  or  law. 

5.  Extraordinary  ;  uncommon.  Our  charities  should 
be  universal,  but  chiefly  exercised  on  special  oppor- 
tu  nities.  Sprat. 

6.  Chief  in  excellence. 


The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together. 


Shak. 


Special  administration,  in  law,  is  one  in  which  the 
power  of  an  administrator  is  limited  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  specific  effects,  and  not  the  effects 
in  general,  of  the  deceased.  Blackstone. 

Special  bail  consists  of  actual  sureties  recognized 
to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  court,  as 
distinguished  from  common  bail,  which  is  nominal. 

Blackstone. 
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Special  bailiff  is  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  sheriff, 
for  making  arrests  and  serving  processes. 

Special  contract.     See  Specialty. 

Special  demurrer  is  one  in  which  the  cause  of  de- 
murrer is  particularly  stated. 

Special  grace  ;  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  com- 
771077  grace,  which  only  awakens  and  convicts. 

Edwards 

Special  imparlance  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  saving 
of  all  exceptions  to  the  writ  or  count,  or  of  all  excep- 
tions whatsoever.  Blackstone 

Special  jury  is  one  which  is  called  upon  motion  of 
either  party,  when  the  cause  is  supposed  to  require 
it.  Blackstone. 

Special  matter  in  evidence ;  the  particular  facts  in 
the  case  on  which  the  defendant  relies. 

Special  plea,  in  bar,  is  a  plea  which  sets  forth  the 
particular  facts  or  reasons  why  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand should  be  barred,  as  a  release,  accord,  &c. 

Blackstone. 

Special  pleading;  the  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter,  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  the 
matter  alleged  on  the  opposite  side.  Bouvier. 

Special  property  ;  a  qualified  or  limited  property,  as 
the  property  which  a  man  acquires  in  wild  animals 
by  reclaiming  them  from  wildness. 

Special  session  of  a  court:  an  extraordinary  session ; 
a  session  beyond  the  regular  stated  sessions  ;  or,  in 
corporations  and  counties  in  England,  a  petty  session 
held  by  a  few  justices  for  dispatching  small  business. 

Blackstone. 

Special  statute  is  a  private  act  of  the  legislature, 
such  as  respects  a  private  person  or  individual. 

Special  tail  is  where  a  gift  is  restrained  to  certain 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body,  and  does  not  descend  to 
the  heirs  in  general.  Blackstone. 

Special  verdict  is  a  verdict  in  which  the  jury  find 
the  facts,  and  state  them  as  proved,  but  leave  the 
law  arising  from  the  facts  to  be  determined  by  the 
court.  Another  method  of  finding  a  special  verdict 
is  when  the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the 
plaintiff,  but  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
special  case  stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  law.  Blackstone. 

Special  warrant ;  a  warrant  to  take  a  person  and 

bring  him  before  a  particular  justice  who  granted  the 

warrant. 

SPE''CIAL,  71.     A  particular.    [Not  used.]     Hammond. 

SPE"CIAL-IZE,   (spesh'al-Ize,)  tj.  t.      To   mention 

specially.     [Not  in  use.]  Sheldon. 

SPE'CIAL-LY,  (spesh'al-le,)  adv.  Particularly;  in  a 
manner  beyond  what  is  common,  or  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course.  Every  signal  deliverance  from  danger 
ought  to  be  specially  noticed  as  a  divine  interposition. 

2.  For  a  particular  purpose.  A  meeting  of  the  leg- 
islature is  specially  summoned. 

3.  Chiefly ;  especially. 
SPE"CIAL-TY,  (spesh'al-ty,)  71.    Particularity. 

Specialty  of  rule  halh  been  neglected.  Shak. 

2.  A  particular  or  peculiar  case. 

Note This  word  is  now  little  used  in  the  senses 

above.    Its  common  acceptation  is, 

3.  A  special  contract;  an  obligation  or  bond;  the 
evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal. 
Such  a  debt  is  called  a  debt  by  specialty,  in  distinc- 
tion .from  simple  contract.  Blackstone. 

SPE'CIE,  (spe'shy,)  71.  Coin  ;  copper,  silver,  or  gold 
coined,  and  used  as  a  circulating  medium  of  com 
merce^    [See  Special.] 

SPe'CIeS,  (spe'shez,)  71.  [L.,  from  specio,  to  see. 
See  Special.] 

1.  In  scientific  classification,  a  group  of  such  indi- 
viduals as  have  an  essential  identity  in  all  qualities 
proceeding  from  their  ultimate  constitution  or  na- 
ture. 

In  zoSlogy  and  botany,  all  individuals  that  are  pre- 
cisely alike  in  every  character  not  capable  of  change 
by  any  accidental  circumstances,  and  capable  of  uni- 
form, invariable,  and  permanent  continuance  by  nat- 
ural propagation. 

All  changes  produced  by  accidental  causes,  in  in- 
dividuals of  a  species,  and  which  are  not  capable  of 
uniform,  invariable,  and  permanent  continuance  by 
natural  propagation,  indicate  and  mark  what  are 
called  Varieties. 

There  are  as  many  species  as  there  are  different  invariable  forms 
or  structures  of  vegetables.  Martyn. 

2.  In  logic,  a  special  idea,  corresponding  to  the 
specific  distinctions  of  things  in  nature.        Watts. 

3.  Sort;  kind;  in  a  loose  sense  1  as,  a  species  of  low 
cunning  in  the  world  ;  a  species  of  generosity  ;  a 
species  of  cloth. 

4.  Appearance  to  the  senses ;  visible  or  sensible 
representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visible  and  audible,  Is 
that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  au- 
dible doth.  Bacon. 

The  species  of  letters  illuminated  with  indigo  and  violet.  [Little 
used.]  Newton. 

5.  Representation  to  the  mind. 

■Wit — the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which  searches 
over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  thing* 
which  it  designs  to  represent.     [Little  uoed.]         Dryden. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK — 
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6   Show  ;  visible  exhibition. 

Shows  and  species  serve  best  with  Ihe  common  people.  [Not  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

7.  Coin,  or  coined  silver  and  gold,  used  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  ;  as,  the  current  species  of  Europe. 

Arbuthnot. 
In  modem  practice,  this  word  is  contracted  into 
Specie-  What  quantity  of  specie  has  the  bank  in 
its  vault?  What  is  the  amount  of  all  the  current 
specie  in  the  country?  What  is  the  value  in  specie 
of  a  hill  of  exchange  ?  We  receive  payment  for 
goods  in  specie,  not  in  bank  notes. 

8.  In  pharmacy,  a  simple  ;  a  component  part  of  a 
compound  medicine.  Johnson.     Quincy. 

9.  The  old  pharmaceutical  term  for  powders.  Parr. 
SPE  CIF'IC  ) 

SPE-CIF'IC-AL   i  a'     [^.  specifiqne  ;  It.  specifico.] 

1.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it 
is ;  designating  the  peculiar  property  or  properties  of 
a  thing,  which  constitute  its  species,  and  distinguish 
it  from  other  things.  Thus  we  say,  the  specific  form 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  the  specific  form  of  a  cube 
or  square  ;  the  specific  qualities  of  a  plant  or  a  drug  ; 
the  specific  difference  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali  ; 
the  specific  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Specific  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which  distinguishes 
each  species  from  one  another.  Watts. 

2.  That  specifies  or  particularizes ;  as,  a  specific 
statement. 

3.  In  medicine,  curing  disease  upon  some  principle 
peculiar  to  the  supposed  specific,  a  principle  not  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  remedies;  or  infallibly  curing 
all  cases  of  certain  diseases,  to  which  the  specific  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

Specific  character;  in  botany,  a  circumstance  or  cir- 
cumstances distinguishing  one  species  from  every 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Martyn. 

Specific  gravity  ;  in  philosophy,  the  weight  that  be- 
longs to  an  equal  bulk  of  each  body.  [See  Grav- 
ity.] 

Specific  name,  in  botany,  is  the  trivial  name,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  generic  name.  Martyn. 

Specific  name  is  now  used  for  the  name  which,  ap- 
pended to  the  name  of  the  genus,  constitutes  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  species  ;  but  it  was  originally 
applied  by  Liniueus  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
species,  or  the  essential  difference.  The  present  spe- 
cific name  he  at  first  called  the  trivial  name. 

Smith. 
SPE-CIF'IO,  n.     In  medicine,  a  remedy  that  cures  dis- 
eases upon  some  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not 
common  to  any  two  or  more  remedies. 

2.  A  remedy  which  infallibly  cures  all  cases  of 
certain  diseases,  to  which  it  is  deemed  appropriate. 
No  such  thing  as  a  specific,  in  either  of  these  senses, 
exists. 
SPE-ClF'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  a  species;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
species.  A  body  is  specifically  lighter  than  another, 
when  it  has  less  weight  in  the  same  bulk  than  the 
other. 

Human  reason  —  differs  specifically  from  the  fantastic  reason  of 
brutes.  Grew. 

Those  several  virtues  that  arc  specifically  requisite  to  a  clue  per- 
formance of  duty.  South. 

2.  Definitely ;  particularly. 
SPE-CIF'I€-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  species,  form,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

To  show,  mark,  or  designate  the  species,  or  the 
distinguishing  particulars  of  a  thing  ;  to  specify. 
SPEC-I-FICa'TION,  n.     The  act  of  determining  by 
a  mark  or  limit ;  notation  cf  limits. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question  hinders  the  dispu- 
ters  from  wandering  away  from  the  precise  point  of  inquiry. 

Walts. 

2.  The  act  of  specifying ;  designation  of  particu- 
lars ;  particular  mention  ;  as,  the  specification  of  a 
charge  against  a  military  or  naval  officer. 

3.  A  written  statement  containing  a  minute  de- 
scription or  enumeration  of  particulars,  as  of  charges 
against  a  public  officer,  or  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract, &c. 

4.  Article  or  thing  specified. 
SPE-CIF'IC-NESS,  n.    Particular  mark  of  distinction. 

Annot.  on  Olanville. 
SPEC'I-FI-£D,  pp.  or  o.     Particularized  ;    specially 

named. 
SPEC'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  specifier;  It.  specificare.] 

To  mention  or  name,  as  a  particular  thing  ;  to  des- 
ignate in  words,  so  as  to  distinguish  a  thing  from 
every  other ;  as,  to  specify  the  uses  of  a  plant ;  to 
specify  the  articles  one  wants  to  purchase. 


He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  ge 
countries  and  the  uces  of  their 


aphy  of  Greece,  where  the 
s  are  specified.       Pope. 


SPECI-FY-ING,  ppr.  Naming  or  designating  partic- 
ularly. 

SPEC'I-MEN,  7i.  t  [L.,  from  species,  with  the  termina- 
tion men,  which  corresponds  in  sense  to  the  English 
hood  or  nesa.] 

A  sample;  a  part  or  small  portion  of  any  thing, 
intended  to  exhibit  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
whole, or  of  something  not  exhibited  ;  as,  a  specimen 
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of  a  man's  handwriting  ;  a  sjiecimen  of  painting  or 
composition  ;  a  specimen  of  one's  art  or  skill. 
SPE'CIOUS,  (spe'shus,)a.t  [Fr.  specieux ;  It.  specioso ; 
Sp.  cspecioso ;  L.  speciosus.] 

1.  Showy;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  tbrmfl 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton. 

2.  Apparently  right ;  superficially  fair,  just,  or 
correct;  plausible  ;  appearing  well  at  first  view  ;  as, 
sjiccious  reasoning  j  a  specious  argument;  a  specious 
objection  ;  specious  deeds  Temptation  is  of  greater 
danger,  because  it  is  covered  with  the  specious  names 
of  good    ature,  good  manners,  nobleness  of  mind,  &ec. 

SPe'CTOUS  LY,  (spg'shus-,)  adv.  With  a  fair  ap- 
pearance ;  with  show  of  right ;  as,  to  reason  spe- 
ciously. 

SPit'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Plausible  appearance ;  fair 
external  show  ;  as,  the  speciousness  of  an  argument. 

SPECK,  n.  [Sax.  specca  ;  D.  spikkel.  In  Sp.  peca  is  a 
freckle  or  spot  raised  in  the  skin  by  the  sun.  This 
word  may  be  formed  from  peck,  for  peckled  has  been 
used  for  speckled,  spotted  as  though  pecked.     Qu. 

Ar.  v&j  bakaa,  to  be  spotted.    Class  Bg,  No.  31.] 

1.  A  spot ;  a  stain  ;  a  small  place  in  any  thing  that 
is  discolored  by  foreign  matter,  or  is  of  a  color  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  main  substance;  as,  a  speck  on 
paper  or  cloth. 

2.  A  very  small  thing. 

SPECK,  v.  t.    To  spot ;  to  stain  in  spots  or  drops. 

SPECK'LE,  (spek'l,)  n.  A  little  spot  in  any  thing,  of 
a  different  substance  or  color  from  that  of  the  thing 
itself. 

SPECK'LE,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  small  spots  of  a  dif- 
ferent color;  used  chiefly  in  the  participle  passive, 
which  see. 

SPECK'LED,  (spek'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Marked  with  specks  ; 
variegated  with  spots  of  a  different  color  from  the 
ground  or  surface  of  the  object;  as,  the  speckled 
breast  of  a  bird  ;  a  speckled  serpent. 

Speckled  bird  ;  a  denomination  given  to  a  person 
who  differs  so  much  from  the  company  he  is  in  as  to 
be  an  object  of  suspiciun  or  distrust. 

SPECK'L£D-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  speckled. 

SPECK'LING,  ppr.     Marking  with  small  spots. 

SPECKT     I 

SPEIGHT  I  *"    A  woodpecker.     [See  Specht.] 

SPECTA-OLE,  (  kl,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  spcctaailum, 
from  specto,  to  behold  ;  specio,  to  see  ;  It.  spettacclo.] 
1.  A  show  ;  something  exhibited  to  view  ;  usually, 
something  presented  to  view  as  extraordinary,  or 
something  that  is  beheld  as  unusual  and  worthy  of 
special  notice.  Thus  we  call  things  exhibited  for 
amusement,  public  spectacles,  as  the  combats  of  glad- 
iators in  ancient  Rome. 


2.  Any  thing  seen ;  a  sight.  A  drunkard  is  a 
shocking  spectacle. 

3.  Spectacles,  in  the  plural ;  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  two  lenses  set  in  a  light  frame,  and 
used  to  assist  or  correct  some  defect  in  the  organs  of 
vision. 

4.  Figuratively,  something  that  aids  the  intellectual 
sight. 

Shakspeare  —  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  hooka  to  read  nature. 

Dry  den. 

SPECTA-CLED,  a.  Furnished  with  spectacles.  Shale. 
SPEC-TACU-LAR,  o.  Pertaining  to  shows.  Hickes. 
SPEC-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  spcctalio.] 

Regard  ;  respect.     [Little  used.]  Harvey. 

SPEC-TA'TOR,  n.     [L.,  whence   Fr.  spectateur;   It. 
spcttatore.] 

1.  One  that  looks  on  ;  one  that  sees  or  beholds  ;  a 
beholder ;  as,  the  spectators  of  a  show. 

2.  One  personally  present.  The  spectators  were 
numerous. 

SPEC-TA-TC'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Spectator. 

Addison. 
SPEC-TA'TOR-SHIP,  n.    The  act  of  beholding. 

Shak. 

2.  The  office  or  quality  of  a  spectator.    Addison. 
SPE€-TA'TRESS,  )  rT  ,  ,  .    , 

SPEC-TA'TRIX,     (  "•     tL"  speetatnz.] 

A  female  beholder  or  looker  on.  Route. 

SPECTER,  j  n.  [Fr.  spectre;  from  L.  spectrum,  from 
SPECTRE,  \      specto,  to  belmld.] 

1.  An  apparition;  the  appearance  of  a  person  who 
is  dead  ;  a  ghost. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

vVith  bold  fanatic  specters  to  rejoice.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  made  pretei naturally  visible. 
SPECTER-PrcO-PLED,  )  .     ....  ,  I  a.  Peopled  with 
SPECTRE-PEO-PLED,  )  C'nc  |)ld'-)  J      ghosts. 

Bowring. 
SPECTRAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  spectre  ;  ghostly, 
SPECTRUM,  it.     [L.]    A  visible  form  ;  an  image  of 
something  seen, continuing  after  the  eyes  are  closed, 
covered,  or  turned  away.    This  is  called  an  Ocular 
Spectrum.  Darwin. 
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2.  The  elongated  figure,  formed  in  a  dark  chamber, 
of  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  into  which  a  beam  of 
the  sun's  light  is  decomposed,  by  admitting  it  through 
an  opening  in  the  window-shutter,  and  letting  it 
fall  on  a  prism.  Olmsted. 

SPECU.-LAR,  a.  [L.  spccularis,  from  speculum,  a 
mirror,  from  specio,  to  see.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  speculum  or  mirror; 
having  a  smooth,  reflecting  surface;  as,  a  specular 
metal  ;  a  specular  surface.  Newton. 

2.  Assisting  sight.     [Improper,  and  not  used.] 

Philips. 

3.  Affording  view.  Milton. 
Specular  iron  ;  an  ore  of  iron  occurring  frequently 

in  crystals  of  a  brilliant  metallic  luster  ;  the  pcroxyd 
of  iron  ;  also  called  oligist  iron  or  rhombohcdral  iron 
ore.  Dana. 

SPECLJ-LATE,  v.  i.  [L.  specular,  to  view,  to  con- 
template, from  specio,  to  see  ;  Fr.  speculer;  It.  specu- 
lare.] 

1.  To  meditate  ;  to  contemplate ;  to  consider  a 
subject  by  turning  it  in  the  mind  and  viewing  it  in 
its  different  aspects  and  relations  ;  as,  to  speculate 
on  political  events;  to  speculate  on  the  probable  re- 
sults of  a  discovery.  Addison. 

2.  In  c'ommerce,  to  purchase  land,  goods,  stock,  or 
other  things,  with  the  expectation  of  an  advance  in 
price,  and  of  selling  the  articles  with  a  profit  by 
means  of  such  advance  ;  as,  to  speculate  in  coffee,  or 
in  sugar,  or  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  bank  stock. 

SPECU-LATE,  v.  t.  To  consider  attentively  ;  as,  to 
speculate  the  nature  of  a  thing.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 
SPECU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Meditating. 

2.  Purchasing  with  the  expectation  of  an  advance 
in  price. 
SPEC-IJ-La'TION,    n.      Examination    by    the    eye; 
view.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Mental  view  of  any  thing  in  its  various  aspects 
and  relations  ;  contemplation;  intellectual  examina- 
tion. The  events  of  the  day  afford  matter  of  serious 
speculation  to  the  friends  of  Christianity. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

1  turned  nty  thoughts.  Milton 

3.  Train  of  thoughts  formed  by  meditation. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of  morality  and  most 
part  of  his  natural  speculations.  Temple. 

4.  Mental  scheme  ;  theory  ;  views  of  a  subject  not 
verified  by  fact  or  practice.  This  globe,  which  was 
formerly  round  only  in  speculation,  has  been  circum- 
navigated. The  application  of  steam  to  navigation 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 


5.  Power  of  sight. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes.     [Not  in  use.]     Shale. 

6.  In  commerce,  the  act  or  practice  of  buying  land 
or  goods,  &.c.,in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of 
selling  them  at  an  advance,  as  distinguished  from  a 
regular  trade,  in  which  the  profit  expected  is  the 
difference  between  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices, 
or  the  difference  of  price  in  the  place  where  the 
goods  are  purchased  and  the  place  to  which  they 
are  to  be  carried  for  market.  In  England,  Fiance, 
and  America,  public  stock  is  the  subject  of  continual 
speculation.  In  the  United  Slates,  a  few  men  have 
been  enriched,  but  many  have  been  ruined,  by  specu- 
lation. 

SPECU-LA-TIST,  7t.    One  who  speculates  or  forms 

theories  ;  a  speculator.  Milner. 

SPE€'U-LA-TIVE,a.     [Fr.  speculatif;  It.  speculative.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation  ;  contemplative ;  applied  to 
persons. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative.  Hooker. 

2.  Formed  by  speculation  ;  theoretical ;  ideal  ;  not 
verified  by  fact,  experiment,  or  practice ;  as,  a  scheme 
merely  speculative. 

3.  Pertaining  to  view  ;  also,  prying.  Bacon. 

4.  Pertaining  to  speculation  in  land,  goods,  &c. 
SPECU-LA-T1VE-LY,  adv.    In  contemplation  ;  with 

meditation. 

2.  Ideally;  theoretically;  in  theory  only,  not  in 
practice.  Propositions  seem  often  to  be  speculatively 
true,  which  experience  does  not  verify. 

3.  In  the  way  of  speculation  in  lands,  goods,  &c. 
SPE€'U-LA-TIVE-NESS,    rc.      The    state    of    being 

speculative,  or  of  consisting  in  speculation  only. 

SPECU.-LA-TOR,  n.    One  who  speculates  or  forms 

theories.  More. 

2.  An  observer  ;  a  contemplator.  Brown. 

3.  A  spy  ;  a  watcher.  Broome. 

4.  In  commerce,  one  who  buys  goods,  land,  or  ether 
things,  with  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price,  and  of 
deriving  profit  from  such  advance. 

SPECU.-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Exercising  speculation. 

Johnson. 
2.  Intended  or  adapted  for  viewing  or  espying. 

fVarton 
SPECU-LUM,  7i.     [L. ;  G.  and  D.spiegel;  Sw.  spe- 
gel;  Dan.  spejl.] 

1.  A  mirror  or  looking-glass. 

2.  A  mirror  employed  in  optical  instruments,  in 
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which  the  reflecting  surface  is  formed  of  u  metallic 
aiioy,  instead  of  glass  coated  witli  quicksilver. 

Olmsted. 
3.  Tn  surgery,  an  instrument  for  dilating  and  keep- 
ing open  certain  parts  of  the  body  Coxe. 
SPEi ',  pret  and  pp.  >f  Speed. 
SPEECH,  11. t  [San.  spac.     See  Speak.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  or 
words,  as  in  human  beings  ;  the  faculty  of  express- 
ing thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds.  Speech 
was  given  to  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Language  ;  words  as  expressing  ideas. 

The  nets  of  God  to  human  ears 
Can  not  without  process  of  speech  be  told.  Milton. 

3.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from  others. 
Ps.  xix. 

4.  That  which  is  spoken ;  words  uttered  in  con- 
nection and  expressing  thoughts.     You  smile  at  my 

5.  Talk  ;  mention  ;  common  saying.  [speeck. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shak. 

6.  Formal  discourse  in  public  ;  oration  ;  harangue. 
The  member  lias  made  his  first  speech  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

7.  Any  declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  witli  leave  of  speech  implored,  replied.  Milton. 

SPEECH,  v.  i.    To   make  a  speech  ;    to  harangue. 

[Little  used.] 
SPEECH'I-FI-JER,  (-fide,)  pp.    Harangued. 
SPEEOH'I-FY,  v.  i.     To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue. 
The  noun  specchijicatinn  is  sometimes  used,  but  like 
speeclufy,  rather  as  a  term  of  sport  or  derision. 
SPEECH'I-FY-ING,  ppr.     Haranguing. 
SPF.ECH'ING,  it.    The  act  of  making  a  speech. 

Moore. 
SPEECH'LESS,  a.     Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech.     More  generally, 
2.  Mute;  silent;  not  speaking  for  a  time. 

Specddess  with  wonder,  and  half  deatl  witli  fear.       Addison. 

SPEEOH'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  speech- 
less ;  muteness.  Bacon. 

SPEECH'-MaK-ER,  n.  One  who  makes  speeches; 
one  who  speaks  much  in  a  public  assembly. 

SPEED,  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  Sped,  Speeded.  [Sax. 
sped-an,  spaidan  ;  D.  spoeden ;  G.  spediren,  to  send; 
Gr.  <nr£»r>M.  The  L.  czpedia  may  be  from  the  same 
root,  which  signifies  to  drive,  to  hurry,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  L.  peto.     Class  Bit.] 

1.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity.    Shale. 

2.  To  have  success  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  succeed  ;  that 
is,  to  advance  in  one's  enterprise. 

He  that's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed.  ShaJc. 

Those  that  profaned  and  abused  the  second  temple,  tpfd  no 
oeiter.  South. 

3.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  ill ;  to  fare. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped; 

The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.  Waller. 

SPEED,  ii.  t.    To  dispatch  ;  to  send  away  in  haste. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Fair/ax. 

2.  To  hasten  ;  to  hurry  ;  to  put  in  quick  motion. 
Bat  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse-resounding  shore.   Drylcn. 

3.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  execute  ;  to  dis- 
patch ;  as,  to  speed  judicial  acts.  Myliffe. 

4.  To  assist ;  to  help  forward  ;  to  hasten. 

With  rising  gales  that  sped  their  happy  flight.  Dryden. 

5.  To  prosper ;  to  cause  to  succeed.  May  Heaven 
speed  this  undertaking. 

6.  To  furnish  in  haste. 

7.  To  dispatch  ;  to  kill ;  to  ruin  ;  to  destroy. 

With  a  speeding-  thrust  his  heart  he  found.  Dryden. 

A  dire  dilemma  !    either  way  I'm  sped! 

If  foes,  lliey  write,  il  friends,  they  read  me  dead.       Pope. 

JVote.  —  In  the  phrase  "God  speed,"  there  is 
probably  a  gross  mistake  in  considering  It  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  may  God  give  you  success."  The  true 
phrase  is  probably  "good  speed;"  good,  in  Saxon, 
being  written  god.  I  bid  you  or  wish  you  good 
speed,  that  is,  good  success. 
SPEED,  n.  t  Swiftness  ;  quickness  ;  celerity  ;  applied 
to  animals.  We  say,  a  man  or  a  horse  runs  or  trav- 
els with  speed  :  a  fowl  flies  with  speed.  We  speak  of 
the  speed  of  a  fish  in  the  water,  but  we  do  not  speak 
of  the  speed  of  a  river,  or  of  wind,  or  of  a  falling 
body.  I  think,  however,  I  have  seen  the  word  ap- 
plied to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  motion  of  light- 
ning, but  in  poetry  only. 

2.  Haste  ;  dispatch  ;  as,  to  perform  a  journey  with 
speed  :  1 1  execute  an  order  with  speed. 

3.  Rapid  pace;  as,  a  horse  of  speed.  We  say,  also, 
high  speed,  full  speed. 

4.  Success;  prosperity  in  an  undertaking;  favora- 
ble issue  ;  that  is,  advance  to  the  desired  en«1. 

O  Lord  God  o\  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 
speed  this  day.  — Gen.  xxiv. 

This  use  is  retained  in  the  proverb,  "  to  make 
more  haste  than  good  speed,"  and  in  the  scriptural 
phrase,  tl  to  bid  one  good  speed,"  [not  Ood  speed,  as 
erroneously  written.] 
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SPEED'FfJL,  a.     Full  of  speed  ;  hasty. 

SPEED'I-LY,  adv.  Quickiy  ;  with  haste;  in  a  short 
time. 

SPHEDT-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  speedy; 
quickness;  celerity;  haste;  despatch. 

SPEED'WELL,  «.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Veronica, 
one  species  of  which  has  been  much  recommended 
in  Swede.n  and  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Loudon. 

SPEED'Y,  o.     Quick;  swift;    nimble;   hasty;    rapid 
in  motion  ;  as,  a  speedy  flight ;  on  speedy  foot.    Shak. 
2.  Quick   in  performance  ;  not  dilatory  or  slow  ; 
as,  a  speedy  dispatch  of  business. 

SPEER,  v.  t.     See  Spere. 

SPEET,  i).  t.     [G.  speeten  ;  from  the  root  of  spit.] 
To  stab.     [Not  in  use.] 

SPEIGHT,  (spate,)  n.  A  woodpecker.  [JVot  in  use, 
or  local.] 

SPEISS,  (splse,)  n.  The  mineral  copper  nickel,  con- 
sisting of  nickel  and  arsenic.  Ure. 

SPELK,  n      [Sax.  spelc] 

A  splinter ;  a  small  stick  or  rod  used  in  thatching. 
[Local.]  Grose. 

SPELL,  n.  [Sax.  spcl  or  spell,  a  story,  narration,  fable, 
speech,  saying,  fame,  report,  sudden  rumor,  a  magic 
charm  or  song.  Hence  gospel,  Sax.  god-spell.  In  G. 
spiel  is  play,  sport ;  spielen,  to  play,  D.  speelen,  Sw. 
spela,  Dan.  spillcr.  But  this  is  a  different  application 
of  the  same  action.  The  verb  primarily  signifies  to 
throw  or  drive,  and  is  probably  formed  on  the  root  of 
L.  pello,  Gr.  flaXXto.  (See  Peal  and  Appeal,  and 
Class  Bl,  No.  1,  Eth.)  In  some  of  the  applications 
of  spell,  we  observe  the  sense  of  turn.  We  observe 
the  same  in  throw,  warp,  cant,  See.] 

1.  A  story  ;  a  tale      [Oos.J  Cliaucer. 

2.  A  charm   consisting  of  some  words  of  occult 
power. 


Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  ; 

You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful. 

Begin,  begin,  the  mystic  spelt  prepare. 


Shak. 
Milton. 


3.  Among  seamen,  a  turn  of  work  ;  relief;  turn  of 
duty  ;  as,  take  a  spell  at  the  pump. 

4.  In  New  England,  a  short  time  ;  a  little  time  ; 
the  continuance  of  any  kind  of  weather.  [Used 
among  seamen  ,■  not  elegant.]  New  England. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme,  that  they  can  not  endure  it  above  four 
hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells.  Careio. 

5.  A  turn  of  gratuitous  labor,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  presents.  People  give  their  neighbors  a 
spell.  New  England. 

SPELL,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spelled  or  Spelt.  [Sax. 
spcllian,  spelligan,  to  tell,  to  narrate,  to  discourse, 
which  gives  our  sense  of  spell  in  reading  letters; 
spelian,  speligan,  to  take  another's  turn  in  labor;  D. 
spcllen,  to  spell,  as  words  ;  Fr.  epelcr.] 

1.  To  tell  or  name  the  letters  of  a  word,  with  a 
proper  division  of  syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  pronunciation.  In  this  manner  children  learn 
to  read  by  first  spelling  the  words. 

2.  To  write  or  print  with  the  proper  letters ;  to 
form  words  by  correct  orthography. 

The  word  satire  ought  to  be  spelled  with  i,  and  not  with  y. 

Diydcn. 

3.  To  take  another's  place  or  turn  temporarily  in 
any  labor  or  service;  to  relieve.  [Used  by  seamen, 
and  in  New  England.] 

4.  To  charm  ;  as,  spelled  with  words  of  power. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  read  ;  to  discover  by  characters  or  marks  ; 
with  out;  as,  to  spell  out  the  sense  of  an  author. 

Milton. 

We  are  not  left  to  spell  out  a.  God  in  the  works  of  creation. 

South. 

6.  To  tell ;  to  relate  ;  to  teach.     [JVot  in  iuse.} 

Walton. 

SPELL,  a.  t.    To  form  words  with  the  proper  letters, 
either  in  reading  or  writing.     He  knows  not  how  to 
spell.    Our  orthography  is  so  irregular  that  most  per- 
sons never  learn  to  spell. 
2.  To  read.  Milton. 

SPELL'BOUND,  a.  Arrested  or  locked  up  by  a 
spell. 

^PFI  I  ' FT)   i 

Xpp.J,p        '  f  pret.  and  pp.  of  Spell. 

SPELL'ER,  n.    One  that  spells;  one  skilled  in  spell- 
ing. 
SPELL'ING,  ppr.     Naming  the  letters  of  a  word,  or 
writing  them  ;  forming  words  with  their  proper  let- 
ters. 
2.  Taking  another's  turn. 
SPELL'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  naming  the  letters  of  a 
word,  or  the  act  of  writing  or  printing  words  with 
their  proper  letters. 

2.  Orthography  ;    the   manner  of   forming   words 
with  letters.     Bad  spelling  is  disreputable  to  a  gen- 
tleman. 
SPELL  ING-BOOK,  n.    A  book  for  teaching  children 

to  spill  and  read. 
SPELL'-LAND,  n.    A  land  of  spells  or  charms. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
SPELT,  71.    [Sax.  spelte  ;  D.  spelte ;  G.  spelz ;  It.  spelda, 
spelta.] 
A  species  of  grain,  the  Triticum  Spelta,  much  cul- 
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tivated  for  food  in  Germany;  called,  also,  German 
Wheat.  Encyc. 

SPELT,  v.  t.     [G.  spalten ;  Dan.  spilder.] 

To  split.     [JVot  in  use.]  Mortimer. 

SPEL'TEK,  n.     [G.  and  0.  spiauter.] 

Natural,  impure  zinc,  which  contains  a  portion  of 
'lead,  copper,  iron,  a  little  arsenic,  manganese,  and 
plumbago.  FVebster's  Manual. 

SPENCE,  (spens,)  n.     [Old  Fr.  dispense.] 

A  buttery  ;  a  larder ;  a  place  where  provisions  are 
kept.     [Obs.]  Cluiucer. 

SPEN'CER,  7i.  One  who  has  the  care  of  the  speuce 
or  buttery.     [Ois.j 

2.  A  short  over-jacket  worn  by  men  or  women. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  abaft  the 
fore  aritl  mainmasts  ;  a  trysail. 

SPEND,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spent.  [Sax.  spendan: 
Sw.  spendcra  ;  Dan.  spanderer  ;  It.  spendere  ;  L.  ex~ 
pendo,  from  the  participle  of  which  is  Fr.  depenser : 
from  tile  root  of  L.  pando,  pandeo,  the  primary  sense 
of  which  is,  to  strain,  to  open  or  spread  ;  allied  to 
span,  pane,  Sec,  and  probably  to  Gr.  a-cuiui,  to  pour 
out.] 

1.  To  lay  out ;  to  dispose  of;  to  part  with  ;  as,  to 
spend  money  for  clothing. 

Why  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  — Is.  lv. 

2.  To  consume;  to  waste;  to  squander;  as,  to 
spend  an  estate  in  gaming  or  other  vices. 

3.  To  consume  ;  to  exhaust.  The  provisions  were 
spent,  and  the  troops  were  in  want. 

4.  To  bestow  for  any  purpose;  often  with  07i  or 
upon.     It  is  folly  to  spend  words  in  debate  on  trifles. 

5.  To  effuse.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

6.  To  pass,  as  time  ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to 
the  grave. — Job  xiii. 

7.  To  lay  out ;  to  exert  or  to  waste  ;  as,  to  spend 
one's  strength. 

8.  To  exhaust  of  force  ;  to  waste ;  to  wear  away  ; 
as,  a  ball  had  spent  its  force.  The  violence  of  the 
waves  was  spent. 

Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall  and  strew  the  ground.        Dryden. 

9.  To  exhaust  of  strength  ;  to  harass  ;  to  fatigue. 

Their  bodies  spent  witli  long  labor  anil  thirst.  Knolles. 

SPEND,  v.i.  To  make  expense  ;  to  make  disposition 

of  money.  He  spends  like  a  prurient  man. 

2.  To  he  lost  or  wasted ;  to  vanish ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated. 

The  sound  spendeth  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air.    Bacon. 

3.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  sou.  Temple. 

4.  To  be  consumed.  Candles  spend  fast  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.     Our  provisions  spend  rapidly. 

5.  To  be  employed  to  any  use. 

The  vines  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  sap  spend* 
cUl  into  the  grapes.     [Unusual.]  Bacon. 

SPEND'ER,  n.  One  that  spends ;  also,  a  prodigal ;  a 
lavisher.  Taylor.     Bacon. 

SPEND'ING,  ppr.  Laying  out;  consuming;  wast- 
ing; exhausting. 

SPEND'ING,  ?i.  The  act  of  laying  out,  expending, 
consuming,  or  wasting.  Whitlock. 

SPENDTHRIFT,  ti.  [spend  and  thrift.]  One  who 
spends  money  profusely  or  improvidently ;  a  prodi- 
gal ;  one  who  lavishes  his  estate.    Dryden.     Swift. 

SPENT,  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Spend.  Exhausted; 
deprived  of  its  original  force  or  peculiar  qualities  ;  as, 
spent  hops;  a  spent  ball,  i.  e.,  one  which  may  still 
injure,  but  can  not  penetrate  any  hard  object. 

SPER,  v.  t.  To  shut  in,  support,  enclose  Spelled  also 
Sperr.  Shak. 

SPe'RA-BLE,  a.     [L.  sperabilis,  from  spero,  to  hope.] 


That  may  be  hoped.     [Nut  in  use. 


Bacon. 


SPF.RE,  v.  t.     To  ask  ;  to  inquire.    [Used  in  Scotland 

and  the  north  of  Ireland.]  Halliwcll. 

SPF.R'ED,  pp.     Asked  ;  inquired. 
SPERM,  ».     [Fr.  sperate;  h.sperma;  Gr.  o-Treppa.] 

1.  Animal  seed  ;  that  by  which  the  species  is  prop- 
jagated.  Bacon.    Ray. 

2.  Spermaceti,  which  see. 

3.  Spawn  of  fishes  or  frogs. 
SPERM-A-CE'TI,  (-se'te,)  n.     [L.  sperma,  sperm, and 

cetus,  a  whale.     It  is  pronounced  as  it  is  written.] 

A  fatty  matter  obtained  chiefly  from  the  head  of 
the  cachalot,  or  spermaceti  whale.  When  separated 
from  the  oil  and  purified,  it  becomes  a  white,  semi- 
transparent,  brittle,  lamellar,  crystalline  mass,  much 
used  for  making  candles.  Ure.     P.  Cyc. 

SPERM-A-CR'Ti-WHaLE,  )  n.      The    cachalot,   or 
SPERM'-WHALE,  )       species  of   whale  of 

the  genus  Physeter,  (Linn.,)  from  which  spermaceti 
is  obtained. 
SPERM'A-PHORE,  ti.    In  botany,lhM  part  of  the  ova- 
ry from  which  the  ovules  arise;  it  is  synonymous 
with  Placenta. 
SPERM-AT'lC,  a.    Consisting  of  seed  ;  seminal. 

More. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  semen,  or  conveying  it ;  as, 
spermatic  vessels.  Ray.     Coxe. 

SPERM' A-TIZE,  v.  i.    To  yield  seed.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brovm. 


FATE,  FX.R,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE.  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 


«m,jj 


*  See  Pklotial  Illustrations. 


f  Ste  Tabic  of  Synonyms. 
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BPER.M-AT'O-CeLE,  n.   [Gr.  aireppa,  seed,  and  «jX>7, 

tumor.] 
A  swelling  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  or  vessels  of 

the  testicles.  Coze. 

SPERM-A-TO-Zo'A,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  opz/iiia  and  {m».] 

Minute  particles  in  the  spermatic  fluid  of  animals 

resembling  certain  infusoria.         Jouni.  of  Science. 
SPERAI'O-DERM,  n.     [Gr.  aircpua  and  Seppa.] 

In  botany,  the  whole  integuments  of  a  seed  in  the 

aggregate.  Lindlcy. 

SPERM'-OIL,  n.    Oil  obtained  from  the  cachalot  or 

Spermaceti  whale. 
SPERM-OL'O-GIST,   n.      [Gr.    oweppo\oyoc.]      One 

who  treats  of  seeds. 
SPERSE,  v.  t.     To  disperse.     [Not  in  Use.]    Spenser. 
SPET,  t).  t.     To  spit ;  to  throw  out.     [Not  used.] 
SPET,  B.     Spittle,  or  a  flow.     [Not  in  use] 
SPEW,  (spQ,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  spiwan  ;  D.  spnwen,  spuigen.  ; 

G.  speien,  contracted  from  speichen;  Svv.  spy;  Dan. 

spycr  ;  L.  spuo.] 

1.  To  vomit ;  to  puke  ;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth. 

3.  To  cast  out  witli  abhorrence.    Lev.  xviii. 
SPF.W,  (spQ,)  v.  i.    To  vomit;  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomajh.  B.  Jonson. 

SPEVV'KD,  (spude,)  pp.     Vomited;  ejected. 
SPEVV'ER,  n.     One  who  spews. 
SPEWING,  ppr.    Vomiting;  ejecting  from  the  stom- 
ach. 
SPEWING,  n.    The  act  of  vomiting. 
SPEW'Y,  (spu'e,)  a.    Wet ;  foggy.  [Local.]  Mortimer. 
SPHACELATE,  (sfas'e-ISte,)  v.  i.  [See  Sphacelus.] 

1.  To  mortify  ;  to  become  gangrenous  ;  as  flesh. 

2.  To  decay  or  become  carious,  as  a  bone. 
SPHACELAT  E,  v.  t.     To  affect  witli  gangrene. 

Sharp. 

SPHAC'E-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Affected  with  gan- 
grene; mortified. 

SPHAC-E-LA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  becoming  or 
making  gangrenous;  mortification.        Med.  Repos. 

SPHAC'E-LUS,  (sfas'e-lus,)  n.  [Gr.  o-i/mxeAos,  from 
o-^iajw,  to  kill.] 

1.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  gangreno  ;  mortification 
of  the  flesh  of  a  living  animal. 

2.  Death  of  a  bone.  Coze. 
SPHAG'NOOS,  (sfag'nus,)  a      [sphagnum,  bog-moss. 

Linntcus.] 

Pertaining  to  bog-moss  ;  mossv.  Bigclow. 

SPHeNE,  (sfSne,)  n.    [Gr.  trtbnv,  a  wedge.] 

A  mineral  composed  of  silicic  acid,  titanic  acid, 
and  lime.    Its  colors  arc  dull  yellow,  green,  gray, 
brown,  and   black.     It  is   found   amorphous  and  in 
crystals.     The  primary  form  of  its  crystal  is  an  ob- 
lique, rhombic  prism. 
SPHfi'NOID,         |  (sfe-,)  a.    [Gr.  otinv,  a  wedge,  and 
SPHE-N011VAL,  J      ciSos,  form.] 
Resembling  a  wedge. 

The  sphenoid  bone,  is  the  pterygoid  bone  of  the 
basis  of  the  skull.  Coze. 

SPIlF.RE,  (sfere,)7i.t[Fr.,from  L.  sphara,  Gr.  r/uiaipa, 
whence  It.  sfera,  Sp.  esfcrn,  G.  sph'dre.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  solid  body  contained  under  a 
single  surface,  which,  in  every  part,  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  called  its  center.  The  earth  is  not 
an  exact  sphere.    The  sun  appears  to  be  a  sphere. 

2.  An  orb  or  globe  of  the  mundane  system. 

First  the  aun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  framed.  Milton. 

Then  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  n.usic  of  die  sjiheres.  Dnjden. 

3.  An  orbicular  body,  or  a  circular  figure  repre- 
senting the  earth  or  apparent  heavens.  Drydcn. 

4.  Circuit  of  motion  ;  revolution  ;  orbit  ;  as,  the 
diurnal  sphere,  Milton. 

5.  The  concave  or  vast  orbicular  expanse  in  which 
the  heavenly  orbs  appear. 

6.  Circuit  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence  ; 
compass  ;  province  ;  employment.  Every  man  has 
his  particulat  sphere  of  action,  in  which  it  should  be 
his  ambition  to  excel.  Events  of  this  kind  have  re- 
peatedly fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  knowledge. 
This  man  treats  of  matters  not  within  his  sphere. 

7.  Rank  ;  order  of  society.  Persons  moving  in  a 
higher  sphere  claim  more  deference.       • 

Sphere  of  activity  of  a  body  ;  the  whole  space  or 
extent  reached   by  the  influence  it  exerts. 

Encyc. 
A   right  sphere  *   that  aspect  of  the   heavens    in 
which  the  circles  of  daily   motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.      A  spec- 
tator at  the  equator  views  a  right  sphere. 

A  parallel  sphere  ;  that  in  which  the  circles  of 
daily  motion  are  parallel  to  the  horizon.  A  spec- 
tator at  either  of  the  poles  would  view  a  parallel 
sphere. 

An  oblique  sphere;  that  in  which  the  circles  of 
daily  motion  are  oblique  to  the  horizon,  as  is  the 
case  to  a  spectator  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  either  pole. 

ArmiVuiry   sphere;   an   artificial   representation   of 
the  circles  of  the  sphere,  by  means  of  brass  rings. 
SPHERE,  (sfSre,)  v.  t.    To  place  in  a  sphere. 
The  glorious  planet  Sol 
Id  noble  eminence  enthroned,  anil  sphered 
Amidst  the  rest.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 
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2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  as,  light  sphered  in  a 
radiant  cloud.  Jlilton. 

SPHeRE'-BORN,  a.    Born  among  the  spheres. 

Milton. 
SPHKR'-ED,  pp.    Placed  in  a  sphere. 
SPHERE'-DE-SCEND'ED,  a.      Descended  from  the 

spheres. 
SPHeRE'-MEL'O-DY,  n.    Melody  of  the  spheres. 

Carlyle. 
SPHF.RE'-MO'Sie,  n.    The  music  or  harmony  of  the 

spheres.  Ed.  Rev. 

SPHER'IC,  (sfer'ik,)  )  a.     [It.  sfcrico  ;  Fr.  spherique  ; 
SPHER'I-CAL,  |      L.  splurricus.] 

1.  Globular;  orbicular;  having  a  surface  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  the  center  ;  as,  a  spherical 
body.     Drops  of  water  take  a  spherical  form. 

2.  Planetary  ;  relating  to  the  orbs  of  the  plan- 
ets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 

as  if  we  were  villains  by  spherical  predominance.      Shak. 
Spherical  geometry  ;  that  branch  of  geometry  which 
treats  of  spherical  magnitudes  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere  ;  particularly,  of  the  circles  described  on  its 
surface. 

Spherical  angle;  the  angle  formed  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  by  the  arcs  of  two  great  circles. 

Spherical  ezcess  ;  in  trigonometry,  the  sum  by 
which  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  exceed  two  right  an- 
gles. Brande. 

Spherical  triangle;  a  figure  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  great  circles 
which  intersect  each  other. 

Spherical  trigonometry  ;  that  branch  of  trigonome- 
try which  teaches  to  compute  the  sides  and  angles  of 
spherical  triangles. 
SPHER'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  sphere. 
SPHEIt'ie-AL-NESS,  jn.      The   state   or   quality  of 
SPHE-RIC'I-TY,  \      being    orbicular    or   spher- 

ical ;'  roundness;    as,  the  sphericity  of  a  drop    of 
water. 
SPHER'I-eLE,  (sfer'e-kl,)  n.     A  small  sphere. 
SPHER'ies,  n.    The  doctrine  of  the  sphere;  spher- 
ical geometry 
SPIlE'ROID,  n.     [Gr.  apaipa,  a  sphere,  and  ctrjoc, 
form.] 

A  body  or  figure  approaching  to  a  sphere,  but  not 
perfectly  spherical.  A  spheroid  is  oblate  or  prolate. 
The  earth  is  found  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  that  is, 
flatted  at  the  poles,  whereas  some  astronomers  for- 
merly supposed  it  to  be  prolate  or  oblong. 

the    form  of  a 
Cheyne. 

2.  In  crystallography,  bounded  by  several  convex 
faces. 

SPHE-ROID'I-TY,  it.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
spheroidal. 

SPHE-ROM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  a^aipa,  and  perpnv.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  small 
bodies,  the  curvature  of  optical  glasses,  &x. 

Brande. 

SPHER-O-SID'ER-lTE,  n.  Carbonate  of  iron  in 
spheroidal  masses,  occurring  in  trap.  Dana. 

SPHER'ULE,  (sfer'ul,)  n.     [L.  splurrula.] 

A  little  sphere  or  spherical  body.  Mercury  or 
quicksilver,  when  poured  upon  a  plane,  divides  it- 
self into  a  great  number  of  minute  spherules. 

SPH  ER'U- LITE,  n.  A  variety  of  obsidian  or  pearl- 
stone,  found  in  rounded  grains.         Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

SPHfiR'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  the  spheres.  Milton. 

2.  Round  ;  spherical.  Shah. 

SPHINCTER,  (sfink'ter,)  n.  [from  Gr.  aqjiyyco,  to 
constrain,  to  draw  close.] 

In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  contracts  or  shuts  an  or- 
ifice or  aperture  round  which  it  is  placed;  as,  the 
sphincter  labiorum  ;  sphincter  vesica;.  Coze. 

SPHINX,  (sfinx,)  7i*  [Gr.  o^iyt ;  L.  sphinx.] 

*  I.  In  mythology,  a  monster  usually  represented  as 
having  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  young 
woman  ;  also,  in  various  other  forms.  The  Grecian 
sphinx  is  said  to  have  proposed  a  mysterious  rid- 
dle to  every  one  who  passed  by  her  dwelling  near 
Thebes,  and  to  have  killed  all  who  could  not  solve  it. 
2.  In  entomology,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
the  species  of  which  are  commonly  called  Hawk- 
Moths. 

SPIIRAG'IDE,  (-id,)  n.  A  species  of  ocherous  clay 
which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the  emission  of 
manv  bubbles  ;  called  also  Earth  or  Lemnos. 

SPHRA-GIS'TieS,  n.     [Gr.  cfoayic,  a  seal.] 

The  science  of  seals,  their  history,  age,  distinc- 
tions ;  a  bran*  !i  of  diplomatics.  Brande. 

SPHYG-MO.M'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  aipvypoc,  pulse,  and 
perpov.] 

An  instrument  for  exposing  to  the  eye  the  action 
of  the  puise,  the  strength  of  which  it  measures. 

SPl'AL,  n.     A  spy  ;  a  scout.     [Not  in  tise.]      Bacon. 

SPI'CATE,  a.     [L.  spicatus,  from  spica,  a  spike.] 
Having  a  spike  or  ear.  Lee. 

SPI€-€A'TO,  [It.]  In  music,  a  term  indicating  that 
every  note  is  to  have  its  distinct  sound  ;  much  like 
staccato.  Brande. 

SPTCE,  n.     [Fr.  cpice ;  It.  spezie ;  Sp.  especia.] 


meiiy  supposeu  u  to  oe  prouuc  or  uti 
SPHE-ROID'AL,  )  „     . 

SPHE-ROID'IC,  {  a-      ,Hav'nS 

SPHE-ROID'ie-AL,   )       sPlleroia- 


A  youthleauing  l 

[Unusual.] 


r  the  spiked  pale; 


-was  caught  by  the  spikes. 
Wiseman. 


3.  To  stop  the  vent  with  a  spike,  nail,  &c. ;  as,  to 
spike  cannon. 
SPUCED,  (spikt,)pp.    Furnished  with  spikes,  as  corn  ; 

fastened  with  spikes  ;  stopped  with  spikes. 
SPIKE'-LAV'EN-DLR,   n.    Common   lavender,  the 

Lavandula  spica. 
SPIKE'LET,  71.     In   botany,  a  small  spike  making  a 
part  of  a  large  one ;  or  a* subdivision  of  a  spike. 

Barton. 
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1.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  or  aromatic  to 
the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste  ;  used  in  sauces 
and  in  cookery. 

2.  A  small  quantity ;  something  that  enriches  ot 
alters  the  quality  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree,  as 
spice  alters  the  taste  of  a  thing. 

3.  A  sample.     [F'    espice.] 

SPICE,  v.  I.  To  season  with  spice  ;  to  mix  aromatic 
substances  with  ;  as,  to  spice  wine. 

2.  To  tincture;  as,  the  spiced  Indian  air.     Shak. 

3.  To  render  nice  ;  to  season  with  scruples. 

Chaucer. 
SVJC'EV,  (spist,)  pp.  or  a.    Seasoned  with  spice. 
SPi'CER,  7i.    One  that  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  that  deals  in  spice.  Camden. 

SPI'CER-Y,  77.     [Fr.  epiccric.] 

1.  Spices  in  general  :  fragrant  and  aromatic  vege- 
table substances  used  in  seasoning. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices.  Addison. 
SPICE'-WQQD,  7i.    The  Laurus  benzoin,  an  Ameri- 
can shrub,  called  also  Wild-Allspice   and  Be.ija-    \ 
min-Ttiee.                                                    Farm.  Encyc. 

SPI'Cl-NESS,  77.     Quality  of  being  spicy. 

SPICING,  ppr.     Seasoning  with  spice. 

SPICK  AND  SPAN,  bright;  shining;  as,  a  garment 
spick  and  span  new,  or  span-new.  Spick  is  from  the 
root  of  the  It.  spicco,  brightness :  spiccarc,  to  shine  ; 
spiccar  le parole,  to  speak  distinctly  ;  spicciare,  to  rush 
out,  the  radical  sense  of  which  is,  to  shoot  or  dart. 
Span  is  probably  from  the  root  of  spangle,  Gr.  ipeyya, 
G.  spiegel,  a  mirror. 

SPICK'NEL,  I  77.    The  herb  inaldmonv  or  bear-wort, 

SPIG'NEL,  ]  (Diet.,)  the  Meum  Athamanticum, 
which,  when  eaten  by  cows,  gives  the  same  flavor 
to  their  milk  and  butter,  as  that  of  schab-ziege 
cheese. 

SPI-COS'I-TY,  7i.     [L.  spica.] 

The  state  of  having  or  being  full  of  ears,  like 
corn.     [Not  in  use.]  Diet. 

SPICU.-LAR,  a.     [L.  spiculum,  a  dart.] 

Resembling  a  dart ;  having  sharp  points. 

SPICU-LATE,  v.  t.      [L.  spicule,  to  sharpen,  from 
spiculum,  a  dart,  from  spica,  or  its  root.     Sec  Spike.] 
To  sharpen  to  a  point.  Mason. 

SPICULE,  n.     A  minute,  slender  granule  or  point. 

SPICU-LI  FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  spicule. 

SI'ie-O-LIG'EN-OUS,  a.     Containing  spicules. 

SPI'CY.a.t  [from  spice.]  Producing  spice  ;  abounding 
with  spices  ;  as,  the  spicy  shore  of  Arabia.   Milton. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  spice;  fragrant;  aro- 
matic ;  as,  spicy  plants. 

Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales.  Pope. 

SPF/DER,  71.  [I  know  not  from  what  source  this  word 
is  derived.] 

1.  The  common  name  of  the  animals  of  the  family 
Araneidte,  of  the  class  Arachnid  a,  some  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  spinning  webs  for  taking  their  prey 
and  forming  a  convenient  habitation,  and  for  the  de- 
posit of  their  food. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  tine  I  Pope. 

2.  A  kitchen  utensil,  somewhat  resembling  a 
spider. 

3.  A  trevet  to  support  vessels  over  a  fire. 
SPT'DER-CATCH-ER,  n.     A  bird  so  called. 
SPl'DEK-LlKE,  a.     Resembling  a  spider.  Shak. 
SPl'DER-WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus 

Anlhericum,  or  of  the  genus Tradescantia. 
SPIG'NEL.     See  Spicknel. 
SPIG'OT,  7i.     [W.  yspigawd,  from  yspi g,  En g.  spike; 

from  pig,  Eng.  pike;  Dan.  spiger,  a  nail.     See  Spike 

and  Pike.] 
A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop  a  faucet,  or  to  stop  a 

small  hole  in  a  cask  of  liquor.  Swift. 

SPIKE,  n.      [W.  yspig,  supra;    D.  spyh,  spyker ;   G. 

speiche  ;  Dan.  siiiger,  Sw.  spik,  a  nail ;  L.  spica,  an 

ear  of  corn.     It  signifies  a  shoot  or  point.     Class  Bg. 

See  Pike.] 

1.  A  large  nail ;  always  in  America  applied  to  a 
nail  orpin  of  metal.  A  similar  thing  made  of  wood 
is  called  a  Pec  or  Pin.  In  England,  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  sharp  point  of  wood. 

2.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain.  It  is  applied  to  the 
ears  of  maize. 

3.  A  shoot.  Addison. 

4.  [L.A-/7ica.]  In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  sessile  flowers  are  alternate  on  a  common 
simple  peduncle,  as  lavender,  &c.  Martyn. 

SPIKE,  71.     A  species  of  lavender.  Hill. 

STIKE,  v.  t.     To  fasten  with  spikes  or  long  and  large 

nails  ;   as,  to  spike  down  the  planks  of  a  floor  or 

bridge. 
2.  To  set  with  spikes. 
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SPIKE'NARD,  (spik'nard,)  n.     [L.  spica  nardi.] 

1.  A  vague  popular  name  applied  to  numerous 
widely  different  plants.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
applied  to  Aralia  racemosa ;  in  England,  to  Andro- 
pogon  nardus  of  India;  to  Valeriana  spica;  and  to 
several  species  of  Baccharis,  Conyza,  &c. 

2.  A  name  of  various  fragrant  essential  oils. 
SPIK'ING,    ppr.      Fastening  with    spikes;  stopping 

with  large  nails. 
SPIK'Y,  a.     Having  a  sharp  point.  Dyer. 

SPILE,  re.     [D.  spil,  a  pivot,  a  spindle;  G.  spille ;  Ir. 

spile  i  W.  ebill,  from  the  root  of  L.  pitas,  pilum,  Sec] 

1.  A  small  peg  or  wooden  pin,  used  to  stop  a 
hole. 

2.  A  stake  driven  into  the  ground  to  protect  a  bank, 
form  wharfs,  abutments,  &c. 

SPILL,  re.     [A  different  orthography  of  Spile,  supra.] 

1.  A  small  peg  or  pin  for  stopping  a  cask  ;  as,  a 
vent-hole  stopped  with  a  spill.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  little  bar  or  pin  of  iron.  Carew. 

3.  A  little  sum  of  money.    [Mot  in  use.]     Ayliffe. 
SPILL,  v.   t. ;  pret.  Spilled  or  Spilt  ;  pp.  id.     [Sax. 

spillan;  D.  and  G.  spillen;  Sw.  spilla  i  Dan.  spilder.] 

1.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  run  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose 
or  suffer  to  be  scattered  ;  applied  only  to  fluids  and 
to  substances  whose  particles  are  small  and  loose. 
Thus  we  spill  water  from  a  pail;  we  spill  spirit  or 
oil  from  a  bottle  ;  we  spill  quicksilver  or  powders 
from  a  vessel  or  a  paper  ;  we  spill  sand  or  flour. 
Spill  differs  from  pour  in  expressing  accidental  loss  ; 
a  loss  or  waste  not  designed,  or  contrary  to  purpose. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  shed  ;  as,  a  man  spills  his  own 
blood. 

3.  To  cause  to  flow  out  or  lose  ;  to  shed  ;  as,  a 
man  spills  another's  blood. 

[This  is  applied  to  cases  of  murder  or  other  homi- 
cide, but  not  to  venesection.  In  the  latter  case  we 
say,  to  lei  or  take  blood.] 

A-nd  to  revenge  his  blood  so  justly  spilt.  Dryden. 

4.  To  mischief;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  spill  the  mind 
or  soul  ;  to  spill  glory  ;  to  spill  forms,  &c. 

[  This  application  is  obsolete,  and  now  improper.] 

5.  To  throw  away.  Ticket. 

6.  In  seamen's  language^  to  dislodge  the  wind  out 
of  the  cavitv  or  belly  of  a  sail  in  order  to  reef  or  furl 
it.  Totlcn. 

SPILL,  v.  i.     To  waste  ;  to  be  prodigal.     [JVot  in  use.] 
2.  To  be  shed ;  to  be  suffered  to  fall,  be  lost,  or 
wasted. 

He  was  so  topfull  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all  the  com- 
pany. Walls. 

SPILL'ED,  pp.    Suffered  to  fall,  as  liquids ;  shed. 
SPILL'ER,  n.    One  that  spills  or  sheds. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing-line.  Carcw. 

SPILL'ING,  ppr.     Suffering  to  fall  or  run  out,  as 

liquids  ;  shedding. 
Spilling-lines,  in  a  ship,  are  ropes  for  furling  more 

conveniently  the  square-sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPILT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Spill. 
SPILTH,  re.     [from  spill.]     Any  thing  spilt.     [JVot  ire 

w.st.]  Shak. 

SPIN,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spun.     Span  is  not  used. 

[Sax.  spinnan ;   Goth,  spinvan ;  D.  and  G.  spinnen .' 

Dan.  spinder ;  Sw.  spimia.     If  the  sense  is  to  draw 

out  or  extend,  this  coincides  in  origin  with  span.] 
1.  To  draw  out  and  twist  into  threads,  either  by 

the  hand  or  machinery  ;  as,  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or 

flax  ;  to  spin  goats'  hair. 


2.  To  draw  out  tediously ;  to  form  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess or  by  degrees  ;  with  out;  as,  to  spin  out.  large 
volumes  on  a  subject. 

3.  To  extend  to  a  great  length  ;  as,  to  spin  out  a 
subject. 

4.  To  draw  out ;  to  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays  ; 
as,  to  spin  out  the  day  in  idleness. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their  whole  lives. 

L'Eslrange. 

5.  To  whirl  with  a  thread  ;  to  turn  or  cause  to 
whirl ;  as,  to  spin  a  top. 

6.  To  draw  out  from  the  stomach  in  a  filament  ; 
as,  a  spider  spins  a  web. 

To  spin  hay,  in  military  language,  is  to  twist  it  into 
ropes  for  convenient  carriage  on  an  expedition. 
SPIN,  v.  i.     To  practice  spinning  ;  to  work  at  draw- 
ing and  twisting  threads;   as,  the  woman   knows 
how  to  spin. 

They  ueither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.  Prior. 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  drawing  and  twisting 
threads  ;  as,  a  machine  or  jenny  spins  with  great  ex- 
actness. 

3.  To  move  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl ;  as  a  top  or 
a  spindle. 

4.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  small  current ; 
as,  blood  spins  from  a  vein.  Drayton. 

SPI-Na'CEOUS,  a.     Denoting  the  plant  spinach  and 

the  class  cf  plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
SPIN'ACH,  )  (spin'aje,)  n.     [L.  spinacia;  It.  spinace  ; 
SPIN'ACjE,  i      Sp.  cspinaca  ;  Fr.  epinards;  D.  spina- 

gie ;  G.  spinat ;  Pers.  spanach.] 


SPI 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Spinacia,  whose  leaves  are 
boiled  for  greens  and  used  for  other  culinary  pur- 
poses. 
SPl'NAL,  a.  [See  Spine.]  Pertaining  to  the  spine 
or  back-bone  of  an  animal;  as,  the  spinal  cord; 
spinal  muscles ;   spinal  arteries. 

Arbuthnot.     Encyc. 
SPIN'DLE,  re.     [from  spin ;  Sax.  and  Dan.  spindel.] 

1.  The  pin  used  in  spinning  wheels  for  twisting 
the  thread,  and  on  which  the  thread  when  twisted 
is  wound.  Bacon 

2.  A  slender,  pointed  rod,  or  pin,  on  which  any 
thing  turns;  an  axis  or  small  axis;   as,  the  spindle 

3.  The  fusee  of  a  watch.  [of  a  vane. 

4.  A  long,  slender  stalk.  Mortimer. 

5.  The  iron  pin  or  pivot  on  which  a  capstan  turns. 

Totten. 

6.  In  geometry,  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  curve  line  about  its  base  or  double  ordinate. 

Brande. 

SPIN'DLE,  v.  i.  To  shoot  or  grow  in  a  long,  slender 
stalk  or  body.  Bacon.     Mortimer. 

SPIN'DLE-I.EGS,        (re.    A  tall,  slender  person  ;  ire 

SPIN'DLE-SHANKS,  (      contempt. 

SPIN'DLE-SHANK-£D,  (spin'dl-shankt,)  a.  Having 
long,  slender  legs. 

SPIN'DLE-SHXP-£D,  (spin'dl-shapt,)  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  spindle  ;  fusiform.  Martyn. 

SPIN'DLE-TREE,  n.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Euorty- 
mus,  whose  fine,  hard-grained  wood  was  used  for 
spindles  and  skewers.  Loudon. 

SPIN'DLE- WORM,  re.  The  popular  name  of  the  cat- 
erpillar of  a  lepidoptcrous  insect,  which  injures  the 
maize  in  New  England.  Harris. 

SPIN'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tall  and  slender;  shooting 
into  a  small,  tall  stalk.  Ash. 

SPINE,  re.  [L.  and  It.  spina;  Fr.  epine ;  Sp.  espinazo  ; 
W.  yspin,  from  pin.] 

1.  The  back-bone  of  an  animal.  Coze. 

2.  The  shin  of  the  leg.  Coze. 

3.  A  thorn  ;  a  sharp  process  from  the  woody  part 
of  a  plant.  It  differs  from  a  prickle,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bark.  A  spine  sometimes  terminates  a 
branch,  and  sometimes  is  axillary,  growing  at  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem. 
The  wild  apple  and  pear  are  armed  with  sj)ines  ;  the 
rose,  bramble,  gooseberry,  &c.,are  armed  with  prick- 
les. Martyn. 

4.  In  zoology,  a  thin,  pointed  spike,  as  in  fishes. 

5.  Sometimes,  a  ridge. 
SPt'NEL,         J         rTf  ,,    , 
SPI-NELLE',  ,  "■     PL  SP™*1*-! 

A  mineral  occurring  in  octohedrons,  of  great  hard- 
ness, consisting  of  alumina  and  magnesia.  When 
of  a  red  or  ruby  color,  it  constitutes  the  gem  Spinel- 
ruby,  or  the  common  ruby  of  jewelry.  It  occurs  also 
of  green,  blue,  brown,  and  black  colors.        Dana. 

SPI-NELL'ANE,  n.  The  same  with  the  mineral 
Hauyne.  Dana. 

SPI-NES'CENT,  a.  [from  spine.]  Becoming  hard  and 
thorny.  Martyn. 

SPIN'ET,  n.      [It.  spinetta;  Fr.  epinette ;  Sp.  espineta.] 
An  instrument  of  music  resembling  a  harpsichord, 
but  smaller  ;  a  virginal  ;  a  clavichord. 

SPI'NET,  re.     [L.  spinetum.] 

A  small  wood  or  place  where  briers  and  thorns 
grow.     [JVot  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

SPI-xNIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  spina,  spine,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Producing  spines  ;  bearing  thorns. 

SPINK,  n.     A  bird  ;  a  finch.  Harte. 

SPIN'NER,  n.    One  tbSt»spins;  one  skilled  in  spin- 
ning. 
2.  A  spider.  Shak. 

SPIN'NER,         )  n.     In   entomology,  an  organ   with 

SPIN'NER-ET,  j  which  insects  form  their  silk  or 
webs.  Brande. 

SPIN'NING,  ppr.  Drawing  out  and  twisting  into 
threads  ;  drawing  out ;  delaying. 

SPIN'NING,  re.     The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  drawing 
out  and  twisting  into  threads,  as  wool,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton. 
2.  The  act  or  practice  of  forming  webs,  as  spiders. 

SPIN'NING-JEN-NY,  n.  An  engine  or  complicated 
machine  for  spinning  wool  or  cotton,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth. 

SPIN'NING-WHEEL,  n.  A  wheel  for  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  or  flax  into  threads.  Gay. 

SPI-NOS'I-TY,  re.  The  state  of  being  spiny  or  thorny  ; 
crahhedness.  Glanville. 

SPT'NOUS,  )         rT        .  ,.  , 

SPI'NOSE    t  a'     L      sPmosusi  from  spina.] 

Full  of  spines  ;  armed  with  thorns  ;  thorny. 

Martyn. 

SPl'NO-ZISM,  re.  The  form  of  Pantheism  taught  by 
Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  who  main- 
tained that  God  is  not  only  the  maker,  but  also  the 
original  matter,  of  the  universe,  so  that  creation  was 
only  a  development  of  himself  by  the  Deity. 

Murdock. 

SPI'NO-ZIST,  re.  A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spi- 
noza. 

SPIN'STER,  n.  [spin  and  sler.]  A  woman  who 
spins,  or  whose  occupation  is  to- spin.    Hence. 
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2.  In  law,  the  common  title  by  which  a  woman 
without  rank  or  distinction  is  designated  ;  an  unmar- 
ried woman. 

If  a  gentlewoman  is  termed  a  spinster,  abe  may  abate  the  writ. 

Coke. 

SPIN'STRY,  re.    The  business  of  spinning.    Milton. 
SPIN'THERE,  re.     A  mineral  of  a  greenish-gray  color. 

It  is  a  variety  of  sphene.  Ure. 

SPIN'U.LE,  re.     A  minute  spine.  Dana. 

SPIN'U-LOCTS,  a.    Covered  with  minute  spines. 
SPI'NY,   a.     [from  spine.]     Full  of   spines;  thorny; 

as,  a  spiny  tree. 

2.  Perplexed  ;  difficult ;  troublesome.        Digby. 
SPIR'A-€LE,  (spir'a-kl  or  spl'ra-kl,)  n.     [L.  spiracu- 

lum,  from  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

1.  A  small  aperture  in  animal  and  vegetable  bod- 
ies, by  which  air  or  other  fluid  is  exhaled  or  inhaled  ; 
a  small  hole,  orifice,  or  vent ;  a  pore  ;  a  minute  pas- 
sage ;  as,  the  spiracles  of  the  human  skin. 

2.  Any  small  aperture,  hole,  or  vent.   Woodward. 
SPl'RAL,  a.     [It.  spirale;  Fr.  spiral;  from  L.  spira,  a 

spire.] 

Winding  round  a  cylinder  or  other  round  body,  or 
in  a  circular  form,  and  at  the  same  time  rising  or  ad- 
vancing forward ;  winding  like  a  screw.  The  mag- 
nificent column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  is 
divided  by  a  spiral  line  into  compartments.  It  is 
formed  with  spiral  compartments,  on  which  are  en- 
graved figures  emblematical  of  the  victories  of  the 
French  armies.  A  whirlwind  is  so  named  from  the 
spiral  motion  of  the  air. 

SPl'RAL,  re.  In  geometry,  the  name  given  to  a  class 
of  curves  which  continually  recede  from  a  center  or 
pole,  while  they  continue  to  revolve  about  it. 

Brande. 

SPT'RAL-€5AT-ED,  a.    Coated  spirally.        Smith. 

SPl'RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  spiral  form  or  direction  ;  in 
the  manner  of  a  screw.  Ray. 

SPI-Ra'TION,  77.  [L.  spiratio.]  A  breathing.  [JVot 
used.]  Barrow. 

SPlRE,  71  [L.  spira  ;  Gr.  anctpa ;  Sp.  espira  :  from  the 
root  of  L.  spiro,  to  breathe.  The  primary  sense  of 
the  root  is,  to  throw,  to  drive,  to  send,  but  it  implies 
a  winding  motion,  like  throw,  warp,  and  many  oth- 
ers.] 

1.  A  winding  line  like  the  threads  of  a  screw  ;  any 
thing  wreathed  or  contorted;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a 
wreath. 

His  neck  erect  amidst  his  circling  spires.  Milton. 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god  ; 

Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

2.  A  body  that  shoots  up  to  a  point;  a  tapering 
body  ;  a  round  pyramid  or  pyramidical  body ;  a  stee- 
ple^ 

With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned.  Milton. 

3.  A  stalk  or  blade  of  grass  or  other  plant.  How 
humble  ought  man  to  be,  who  can  not  make  a  single 
spire  of  grass ! 

4.  The  top  or  uppermost  point  of  a  thing.    Shak. 
SPIRE,  v.  i.     To  shoot ;  to  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

2..  To  breathe.     [JVot  in  use.]  [Mortimer. 

3.  To  sprout,  as  grain  in  malting. 
SPIR'i^D,  a.     Having  a  spire.  Mason. 

SPI'RI-FER,  7i.  [L.  spira,  a  spire,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 
The  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  mollusks,  having 
a  shell  with  two  internal,  calcareous,  spiral  append- 
ages. Brande. 
SPIR'IT,  re.  [Fr.  esprit;  It.  spirito;  Sp.espiritu;  L. 
spirilus,  from  spiro,  to  breathe,  to  blow.  The  prima- 
ry sense  is,  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  Primarily,  wind  ;  air  in  motion  ;  hence,  breath. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them. 

Bacon. 
[This  sense  is  now  unusual.] 

2.  Animal  excitement,  or  the  effect  of  it ;  life  ;  ar- 
dor ;  fire;  courage  :  elevation  or  vehemence  of  mind. 
The  troops  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  spirit. 
The  young  man  has  the  spirit  of  youth.  He  speaks 
or  acts  with  spirit.  Spirits,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in 
nearly  a  like  sense.  The  troops  began  to  recover 
their  spirits.  Swift. 

3.  Vigor  of  intellect ;  genius. 

His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit.  Butler. 

The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  can  not  deserve  enough  of  mankind 
to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  heroic  virtue.  Temple. 

4.  Temper;  disposition  of  mind,  habitual  or  tem- 
porary ;  as,  a  man  of  a  generous  spirit,  or  of  a  re- 
vengeful s)>irit;  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit. 

Let  us  go  to  the  house  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Bickersteth. 

5.  The  soul  of  man  ;  the  intelligent,  immaterial, 
and  immortal  part  of  human  beings.     [See  Soul.] 

The  spirit  shall  return  to  God  that  gave  it.  —  Ecclcs.  xii. 

*"     6.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  substance. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  in  which  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and 
a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist.  ZjOcke. 

Hence, 

7.  An  immaterial,  intelligent  being. 

By  which  he  went  and   preached  to  '.he  spirits  in  prison 1 

Pet.  iii. 
God  is  a  spirit.  — John  iv. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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8.  Turn  of  inind  ;  temper  j  occasional  state  rf  the 
mind. 

A  perfect  Judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  t|io  same  gpiril  that  its  author  writ.  Pope. 

9.  Powers  of  mind  distinct  from  the  body. 

In  spirit  periiaps  lie  nlso  s:iw 
Rich  Mexico,  (tie  seal  ot  Mouier.uine.  Milton. 

10.  Sentiment ;  perception. 

Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  feats  too  certain.  Sliak. 

11.  Eager-desire;  disposition  of  mind  excited  and 
directed  to  a  particular  object. 


12.  A  person  of  activity  ;  a  man  of  life,  vigor,  or 
enterprise. 

The  watery  kingdom  is  no  bar 

To  step  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come.  Shak. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Such  spirits  as  lie  desired  to  please,  such  would  1  choose  for  my 

jii.la-es.  Dryden. 

14.  Excitement  of  mind  ;  animation ;  cheerful- 
ness; usually  in  the  plural.  We  found  our  friend  in 
very  good  spirits.    He  has  a  great  flow  of  spirits. 

To  shiftily  praise,  would  Heaven  my  breath  prolong, 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song.  Dryden. 

15.  Life  or  strength  of  resemblance  ;  essential 
qualities  ;    as,  to  set  oft*  the  face   in   its  true  spirit. 

The  copy  has  not  the  spirit  of  the  original.     Wotlon. 

16.  Something  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  ils-lf.  Sliak. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy  ;  the  quality 
of  any  substance  which  manifests  life,  activity,  or 
the  power  of  strongly  affecting  other  bodies  ;  as,  the 
spirit  of  wine,  or  of  any  liquor. 

18.  A  strong,  pungent  liquor,  usually  obtained  by 
distillation,  as  rum,  brandy,  gin,  whisky.  In  Amer- 
ica, spirit,  used  without  other  words  explanatory  of 
its  meaning,  signifies  the  liquor  distilled  from  cane- 
juice  or  rum.     We  say,  new  spirit,  or  old  spirit,  Ja- 

19.  An  apparition  ;  a  ghost.  [maica  spirit,  &c. 
2  i.  The   renewed   nature   of   man.     Matt.  xxvi. 

Gal.  v. 
21.  The  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Matt.  xxii. 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 
Spirit  of  wine  ;  pure  alcohol,  so  called  because  for- 
merly obtained  only  from  wine. 
SPIR'IT,  v.  t.     To  animate  ;  to  actuate  ;  as  a  spirit. 

So  talked  the  spirited  sly  snake.     {Little  used.]  Milton. 

2.  To  animate  with  vigor;  to  excite  ;  to  encour- 
age ;  as,  civil  dissensions  spirit  the  ambition  of  pri- 
vate men.  Swift, 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  spirit  up. 
Middleton. 

3.  To  convey  away  rapidly  and  secretly,  as  if  by 
the  agency  of  a  spirit  ;  as,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
spirited  into  some  castle  of  antiquity."  fVillis. 

4.  To  kidnap.  Blackstone. 
To  spirit  away  :  to  entice  or  seduce. 

SPIR'IT-AL-LY,  adv.    By  means  of  the  breath.    [JVot 
in  use.]  Holder. 

SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.  Animated  ;  encouraged  ;  incited. 
2.  a.  Animated  ;  full  of  life  ;  lively  ;  full  of  spirit 
or  fire;  as,  a  spirited  address  or  oration  ;  a  spirited 
answer.  It  is  used  in  composition,  noting  the  state 
of  the  mind  ;  as  in  high-spirited,  low-spirited,  mean- 
spirited. 

SPIR'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  lively  manner;  with  spir- 
it; with  strength  ;  with  animation. 

SPIR'IT-GD-NESS,  n.     Life;  animation. 

2.  Disposition  or  make  of  mind  ;  used  in  com- 
pounds; as,  h'lgh-spiritedness,  iow-spiritcdncss,  mean- 
spiritedite^s,  narrow -spiritedness. 

SPIR'IT-FUL,  a.    Lively  ;  full  of  spirit.     [JVot  used.] 

jlsh, 

SPIR'IT-FIJL-LY,  adv.    In  a  lively  manner.     [JVot 
used.] 

SPIR'IT-FCL-NESS,    n.      Liveliness;    sprightliness. 
[JVot  used.]  Harvey. 

SPIR'IT-I.NG,  ppr     Animating  ;   actuating  ;   bearing 
awav. 

SPIR'IT-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  spirits  ;  wanting  ani- 
mation ;  wanting  cheerfulness  ;  dejected  ;  depressed. 

2.  Destitute  of  vigor ;  wanting  life,  courage,  or 
fire  ;  as,  a  spiritless  slave. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look.  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  breath  ;  extinct;  dead.     Grc.enh.ill. 
SPIR'IT-LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  spirit ;  without  ex- 
ertion. More. 

SPIR'IT-LESS-NESS,  n.      Dullness  ;  want  of  life  or 

vigor. 
SPIR'IT-LEV'EL,  n.     An  instrument    for  obtaining 
an  exact  horizontal  line,  by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air 
on  the  surface  of  spirits  of  wine  inclosed  in  a  glass 
tube.  Buchanan. 

i!   SPIK-I  -TO'SO,  [It.]     In  music,  with  spirit. 

SlIR'IT-OUS,  a.      Like   spirit;    refined;    defecated; 
put". 

More  refilled,  more  spiritoue  and  pure.  Milton. 

2.  Tint  ,  ardent;  active.  Smith, 
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SPIR'IT-OUS-NESS,  n.  A  refined  state;  fineness 
and  activity  of  parts  ;  as,  the  thinness  and  spiritous- 
ncss of  liquor.  Boyle. 

SPIR'IT-PIKRC'ING,  a.     Piercing  the  spirit. 

SPIR'IT-SEARCII'ING,  a.     Searching  the  spirit. 

SPIRTI'-STIR'RING,  )  a.     Exciting  the  spirit. 

SPIR'IT-ROUS'ING,    j  Scott. 

SPIR'IT-IJ-AL,  a.  [Fr.  spiritual;  It.  sjiirituatc;  L. 
spiritualis.] 

1.  Consisting  of  spirit ;  not  material  ;  incorporeal; 
as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  being.  The  soul  of  man 
is  spiritual. 

2.  Mental ;  intellectual ;  as,  spiritual  armor. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  gross  ;  refined  from  external  things ;  not 
sensual  ;  relating  to  mind  only  ;  as,  a  spiritual  and 
refined  religion.  Calamy. 

4.  Not  lay  or  temporal ;  relating  to  sacred  things  ; 
ecclesiastical ;  as,  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  cler- 
gy ;  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal ;  a  spiritual  cor- 
poration. 

5.  Pertaining  to  spirit  or  to  the  affections ,  pure  ; 
holy. 

God's  law  is  spiritual ;  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
extends  its  authority  to  the  ucis  of  the  soul  ot  man.    Brown. 

6.  Pertaining  to  the  renewed  nature  of  man  ;  as, 
spiritual  life. 

7.  Not  fleshly  ;  not  material ;  as,  spiritual  sacrifices. 
1  Pet.  ii. 

8.  Pertaining  to  divine  things  ;  as,  spiritual  songs. 
Eplt.  v. 

Spiritual  court;  an  ecclesiastical  court;  a  court 
held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic. 
SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-ISM,  u.  The  doctrine,  in  opposition 
to  the  materialists,  that  all  which  exists  is  spirit  or 
soul  —  that  what  is  called  the  external  world  is  either 
a  succession  of  notions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the 
Deity,  as  maintained  by  Berkeley,  or  else  the  mere 
educt  of  the  inind  itself,  as  taught  by  Fichte. 

Brande. 
2.  State  of  being  spiritual. 
SPIR'IT-Q-AL-IST,  «.     One  who  profess'  s  a  regard 
for  spiritual  things  only  ;  one  whose  employment  is 
spiritual.  Ifatiiwcll. 

2.  One  who   maintains  the   doctrine  of  spiritual- 
ism. 
SPIR-IT-TT-AL'I-TY,  n.     Essence  distinct  from  mat- 
ter ;  immateriality. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  it  approachelh  nearest  to  spirituality. 

Ralegh. 

2.  Intellectual  nature ;  as,  the  spirituality  of  the 
soul.  S»M//t. 

3.  Spiritual  nature  ;  the  quality  which  respects  the 
spirit  or  affections  of  the  heart  only,  and  the  essence 
of  true  religion  ;  as,  the  spirituality  of  God's  law. 

4.  Spiritual  exercises  and  holy  affections. 


5.  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a  per- 
son as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion,  as  distinct  from 
temporalities. 

During  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  archbishop  is  guardian  of  the 
sjiirilualUies  thereof.  Blackstone. 

6.  An  ecclesiastical  bndv.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shale. 
SPIR-IT-U-AL-I-Za'TION',  n.     The  act  of  spiritual- 
izing. 

In  chemistry,  the  operation  of  extracting  spirit  from 
natural  bodies.  Encyc. 

SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-IZE, v.  i.  [Fr.  spiritualiser,  to  extract 
spirit  from  mixed  bodies.] 

1.  To  refine  the  intellect;  to  purify  from  the  fecu- 
lences of  the  world  ;  as,  to  spiritualize  the  soul. 

Hammond. 

2.  To  imbue  with  spirituality,  or  life. 

3.  In  chemistry,  to  extract  spirit  from  natural  bod- 
ies. 

4.  To  convert  to  a  spiritual  meaning. 
SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-IZ-ER,  n.     One  who  spiritualizes. 

Warburton. 

SPIR'IT-IJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  corporeal  grossness 
or  sensuality  ;  in  a  manner  conformed  to  the  spirit  of 
true  religion  ;  with  purity  of  spirit  or  heart. 

Spiritually  minded:  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  of  holy  principles ;  having  the  affections 
refined  and  elevated  above  sensual  objects,  and 
placed  on  God  and  his  law.     Rom.  viji. 

Spiritually  discerned;  known,  not  by  carnal  reason, 
but  bv  the  peculiar  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
1  Or.  ii. 

SPIR'IT-U-AL-MIND'ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
having  spiritual  exercises  and  holy  affections  ;  spirit- 
uality. Owen. 

SPIR'IT-G,-AL-TY,  n.  Ecclesiastical  body.  [JVot  in 
use.  J 

SPlR'IT-U.-OUS,  ii.     [Fr.  spirituenx.] 

1.  Containing  spirit  ;  consisting  of  refined  spirit  ; 
ardent ;  as,  spirituous  liquors.  [This  might  well  be 
written  Spihitous.] 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit ;  fine  ;  pure  ;  active  ; 
as,  the  spirituous  part  of  a  plant.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Lively  ;  gay  ;  vivid  ;  airy.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Wotton. 


[Vulvar,  and  not  in  use.] 
SPIT'-BC"" 
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BOX,  ?t.    A  vessel  to  receive  discharges  of  spit- 

SPlTCH'eOCK,  v.  t.    To  split  an  eel  lengthwise  and 

broil  it.  King. 

SPITCH'COCK,  n.     An  eel  split  and  broiled. 

Decker. 
SPITE,  n.f  [D.  spyt,  spite,  vexation  ;  Ir.  spij.     The 
Fr.  lias  d'pit,  Norm,  despite.     The  It.  dispetto  and  Sp. 
despecho  seem  to  be  front  the  L.  despectus ;  but  spite 
seems  to  be  from  a  different  root.] 

Hatred  ;  rancor':  malice  ;  malignity  ;  malevolence. 

Johnson. 
Spite,  however,  is  not  always  synonymous  with 
these  words.  It.  often  denotes  a  less  deliberate  and 
fixed  hatred  than  malice  arid  malignity,  and  is  often 
a  sudden  fit  of  ill  will  excited  by  temporary  vexa- 
tion. It  is  the  effect  of  extreme  irritation,  and  is  ac- 
companied witli  a  desire  of  revenge,  or  at  least  a  de- 
sire to  vex  the  object  of  ill  will. 

your  spile  ; 

vcr  write.  Pope. 

In  spite  of;  in  opposition  to  all  efforts  ;  in  defiance 
or  contempt  of.  Sometimes  spite  of  is  used  without 
in,  but  not  elegantly,  it  is  often  used  without  ex- 
pressing any  malignity  of  meaning. 

Whom  God  made  use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  s;.ved 

me  in  spile  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself.       South. 
In  s])ile  o/all  applications,  the  patient  g.ew  worse  every  day. 

Arbuthnol. 

To  owe  one  a  spite  ;  to  entertain  a  temporary  hatred 
fox  something. 
SPITE,  v.  I.    To  he  angry  or  vexed  at. 

2.  To  mischief;  to  vex  ;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
thwart.  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  with  spite  or  vexation ;  to  offend  ;  to 
vex. 

Darius,  spited  at  the  Magi,  endeavored  to  abolish  not  onlv  their 
learning,  but  Ihcir  language.     [Not  used.]  Temple. 

SPIT'KD,  pp.     Hated  ;  vexed. 

SPITE'FIJL,"  a.     Filled  with  spite  ;  having  a  desire  to 
vex,  annoy,  or  injure  ;  malignant  ;  malicious. 
A  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful.  Shak. 

SPITE'FIJL-LY,  adv.  With  a  desire  to  vex,  annoy, 
or  injure  ;  malignantly;  maliciously.  Swi,fl. 

SPTTE'FIJL-NESS,  7i.  The  desire  to  vex,  annoy,  or 
do  mischief,  proceeding  from  irritation  ;  malice  ; 
malignity. 

It    looks    more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature,  loan  a  diligent 
search  after  until.  Keil. 

SPIT'FtRE,    n,      A    violent    or    passionate    persun. 

[In*.]  Grose. 

SPIT'-FfJI.L,  n.     A  spadeful. 
SPIT'TED,  pp.     [from  spit.]     Put  upon  a  spit. 

2.  Shot  out  into  length.  Bacon. 
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SPIK'IT-U-OUS-iN'CSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  spir- 
ituous ;   ardor;   heat;   stimulating  quality;    as,  the 
sptrituousuess  of  liquors. 
2.  Life  ;  tenuity  ;  activity. 

SPIRT     See  Sport,  the  more  correct  orthography 

SPIR'TLE,  v.  t.     To  spirt  in  a  scattering  manner. 

SPIR'TLED,  fspur'tld,)  pp.     Spirted  scatteringly. 

SPIR'U-LA,  ».*  [L.]  A  genus  of  cephalopoda,  having 
a  d  scoid,  miilttlocular  shell.  P.  Cyc. 

SPllt'Y,  a.  [from  spire.]  Of  a  spiral  form  ;  wreathed  ; 
curled  ;  as,  the  sptry  volumes  of  a  serpent.     Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical ;  as,     i 
sptry  turrets.  Pope. 

SPISS,  a.     [L.  spissus.] 

Thick  ;  close  ;  dense.     [JVot  in  use.] 

SI'ISS'I-TUDE,  n.  [Supra.]  Thickness  of  soft  sub- 
stances ;  the  denseness  or  compactness  which  belongs 
to  substances  not  perfectly  liquid  nor  perfectly  solid  ; 
as,  the  spissitude  of  coagulated  blood  or  of  any  coag- 
nlum. 

SPIT,  n.  [Sax.  spitu ;  D.  spit;  G.  spiess;  Sw.  spctt ; 
Dan.  s/nd  ,■  It.  spicdo  ;  Ice.  spiet,  a  spear.  It  belongs 
to  Class  Bd,  and  is  from  thrusting,  shooting.] 

1.  An  iron  prong  or  bar  pointed,  on  which  meat  is 
roasted. 

2.  [D.  spit,  a  spade.]  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is 
pierced  by  the  spade  at  once  ;  a  spadeful.  [Various 
dialects.]  Hallueell. 

3.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the  sea,  or  a 
long,  narrow  shoal  extending  from  the  shore  into  the 
sea  ;  as,  a  spit  of  sand. 

SPIT,  n.     [Dan.  spyt.] 

What  is  ejected  from  the  mouth  ;  saliva. 
SPIT,  ti.  t.  [from  the  noun.]  To  thrust  a  spit  through; 
to  put  upon  a  spit ;  as,  to  spit  a  loin  of  veal. 

2.  To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce.  Dryden. 

3.  To  spade  ;  to  dig. 

SPIT,  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Spit.  Spat  is  obsolete. 
[Sax.  spittan ;  Sw.  spotta;  Dan.  spytter;  G.  spiitien. 
The  sense  is,  to  throw,  or  drive.     Class  Bd.] 

1.  To  eject  from  the  mouth  ;  to  thrust  out,  as  sali- 
va or  other  matter,  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  eject  or  throw  out  with  violence. 

SPIT,  v.  i.  To  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth.  It 
is  a  dirty  trick  to  spit  on  the  floor  or  carpet. 

SPIT'AL,  7i.  [Corrupted  from  hospital.]  "  Rob  not 
the  spital,"  or  charitable  foundation.  Johnson. 
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SPIT'TER,  B.     One  that  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  One  who  ejects  saliva  from  his  mouth. 

3.  A  young  deer  whose  horns  begin  to  shoot  or 
become  siiarp  ;  a  brocket  or  pricket.  Encyc. 

SPITTING,  ppr.     Putting  on  a  spit. 
2.  Ejecting  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

SPITTLE,    (spit'tl,)   re.      [from   spit.)      Saliva;    the 
thick,  moist  matter  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  and  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
2.  A  small  sort  of  spade,     [spuddle.] 

SPITTLE.     See  Spital. 

SPITTLE,  v.  t.    To  dig  or  stir  with  a  small  spade. 
[Local.] 

SPIT-TOON',  re.     A  more  fashionable  name  for  Spit- 
Box. 

SPIT'VEN-OM,  re.     [spit  and  venom.']     Poison  ejected 
from  the  mouth.  Hooker. 

SPLANCH-NOL'O-GY,  re.      [Gr.  tntXayxva,  bowels, 
and  Xoyoi,  discourse.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera  ;  or  a  treatise  or  de- 
scription of  the  viscera.  Hooper. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body.  Coze. 

SPLASH,  v.  t.     [formed  on  plash.]     To  spatter  with 

water,  or  with  water  and  mud. 
SPLASH,  v.  i.     To  strike  and  dash  about  water. 
SPLASH,  n.     Water  or  water  and   dirt  thrown  upon 

any  thing,  or  thrown  from  a  puddle  and  the  like. 
SPLASII'-HoARD,  re.     A  guard  in  front  of  a  vehicle, 

to   prevent   its   being   splashed    by    mud    from    the 

horse's  heels. 
SPLASH'£D,  (splasht,)  pp.    Spattered  with  water  or 

mud. 
SPLASH'ING,  ppr.     Spattering  witli  water  or  mud. 

2.  Striking  and  dashing  about  water. 
SPLASH'Y,  a.     Full  of  dirty  water;  wet;  wet  and 

muddy. 
SPLaY,  v.  t.     [See  Display.]     To  dislocate  or  break 

a  horse's  shoulder-bone.  Johnson. 

2.  To  spread.     [Little  -used.]  Mease. 

SPLaY,  for  Display.     [M  in  use.] 
SPL/Y,  a.     Displayed  ;  spread;  turned  outward. 

Sidney. 
SPLAY,  re.     A  slanted  or  sloped  surface  ;  particularly, 

tile   expansion    given   to   doors,    windows,   &c,  by 

slanting  their  sides.  Gloss,  of  jSrckit. 

SPLAY'ED,    pp.    or    a.      Dislocated,    as    a    horse's 

shoulder-bone. 
2.  a.     In    architecture,  oblique;    having   one    side 

which  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  other. 
SPLAYFOOT,  )  a.     Having  the  foot  turned  out- 

SPLaY'FOOT-ED,  ]      ward  ;  having  a  wide  foot. 

Pope. 
SPLAY'MOUTH,    re.      A    wide    mouth;    a    mouth 

stretched  by  design. 
SPLEEN,  re.     [L.  splen  ;  Gr.  o-rr,\r,)<.] 

1.  The  milt ;  a  spongy  viscus  situated  in  the  left 
hvpochondrium,  near  the  fundus  of  the  stomach, 
and  under  the  ribs.  It  has  an  oval  figure.  Its  use 
is  not  known.  The  ancients  supposed  this  to  be  the 
seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or  vexation.     Hence, 

2.  Anger;  latent  spite  ;  ill  humor.  Thus  we  say, 
to  vent  one's  spleen. 

la  noble  robins  some  dregs  remain, 

Not  yet  pnrg-  d  oil",  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain.  Pope. 

3.  A  fit  of  anger.  Shak. 

4.  A  fit ,  a  sudden  motion.     [Not  used.]       Shalt. 

5.  Melancholy  ;  hypochondriacal  affections. 

Bodies  changed  to  recent  forms  by  spleen.  Pope. 

6.  Immoderate  merriment.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
SPLEEN'£D,  a.     Deprived  of  the  spleen. 

Arbuthnot. 
SP'.EEN'FUL, 
SPl,EEN'ISH, 

Myself  ha  'e  calmed  their  spleenful  mutiny.  Shale. 


Angry;  peevish;  fretful. 


nuuny. 

2.  Melan'  holv  ;  hypochondriacal.  Pope. 

I    SPLEEN'ISIl,  a."    Spieeny  ;  affected  with  spleen. 
SPLEEN'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  a  splecnish  manner.' 
SPLEE\'lSli-NE8S,  re.     State  of  being  spleenish. 
SPLEEN'LriSS,  a.     Kind  ;  gentle  ;  mild.     [Obs.] 

Chapman. 
SPLEEN'WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.     [L.  splenium.] 
A  plarft  of  the  genus  Asplenium  ;  niiltwort. 

Loudon. 
SPLEEN'Y,  a.     Angry  ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 

A  spieeny  Lutheran,  una  not  wholesome  to" 

Oor  cause.  Sliak. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  affected  with  nervous  complaints. 
SPLEN'DENT,  a.     [L.  splendcus,  splendro,  to  shine.] 

1.  Shining  ;  glossy  ;  beaming  with  light  ;  as, 
splendent,  pianets  ;  splendent  metals.  Newton. 

2.  Very  conspicuous  ;  illustrious.  Wotton. 
SPLEN'DID,  a.  [L.  splendidus,  from  splendeo,  to  shine; 

Fr.  splendide  ;    It.  splendido  ;    W.  ysplan,  from  plan, 
clear.     See  Plain.] 

1.  Properly,  shifting';  very  bright;  as,  a  splendid 
sun.     Hence, 

2.  Showy;  magnificent;  sumptuous;  pompons; 
as,  a  splendid  palace  ;  a  splendid  procession  ;  a  splen- 
did equipage  ;  a  sple:idi-I  feast  or  entertainment. 

3.  Illustrious;  heir  c,  brilliant ;  as,  a  splendid  Vic- 
tory. 
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4.  Illustrious ;  famous  ;  celebrated  ;  as,  a  splendid 
reputation. 
SPLEN'DID-LY,  adv.    With  great  brightness  or  bril- 
liant light. 

2.  Magnificently  ;  sumptuously ;  richly ;  as,  a 
house  splendidly  furnished. 

3.  With  great  pomp  or  show.  The  king  was 
splendidly  attended. 

SPLEN'DOR,  re.  [L.,  from  the  Celtic  ;  W.  ysplander, 
from  pleiuiaw,  dysplciniaw,  to  cast  rays,  from  plan,  a 
ray,  a  cion  or  shoot,  a  plane ;  whence  plant.  See 
Plant  and  Planet.] 

1.  Great  brightness;  brilliant  luster;  as,  the 
splendor  of  the  sun. 

2.  Great  show  of  richness  and  elegance  ;  mag- 
nificence ;  as,  the  splendor  of  equipage  or  of  royal 
robes. 

3.  Pomp  ;  parade  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  procession 
or  of  ceremonies. 

4.  Brilliance;  eminence;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  vic- 
tory. 

SPLEN'DROUS,  a.     Having  splendor.     [Not  in  use.] 

Drayton. 
SPLEN'E-TIC,  I         rr        ,      .■       i 

SPLE-NET-'IC-AL,   \a-     &■  spleneticus.] 
Affected  with  spleen  ;  peevish  ;  fretful. 


Yon  humor  me  when  I  am  side  ; 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic  ? 


Pope. 


SPLEN'E-TIC,  re.    A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

Tatler. 

SPLE-NET'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  morose  or  spleeny 
manner. 

SPLEN'IC,  a.     [Fr.  spleniyne.] 

Belonging  to  the  spleen  ;  as,  the  splenic  vein. 

Ray. 

SPLEN'ISH,  a.  Affected  with  spleen  ;  peevish  ;  fret- 
ful. Drayton. 

SPLE-NI'TFS,  re.     Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

SPI.EN'l-TIVE,  a.  Hot;  fiery;  passionate;  irrita- 
ble.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SPLENT,  re.     See  Splint. 

SPLENT-CCAL,  n.  An  inferior  kind  of  cannel  coal 
from  Scotch  collieries. 

SPLICE,  v.  t.  [Sw.  splissa;  D.  splissen:  G.  spleissen  ; 
Dan.  splidsrr  ;  from  spikier,  splitter,  to  split,  to  divide. 
It  should  he  written  Splise.] 

To  separate  the  strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a  rope, 
and  unite  them  by  a  particular  manner  of  interweav- 
ing them  ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any  part 
of  another  by  a  like  interweaving  of  the  strands. 
There  are  different  modes  of  splicing,  as  the  short 
splice,  long  splice,  eye  splice,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 

Splice  the  main  brace ;  among  seamen,  a  phuase  that 
signifies  an  extra  allowance  of  spirits  in  cases  of  cold 
or  wet. 

SPLICE,  re.*  The  union  of  ropes  by  interweaving  the 
strands.  Mar.  Diet. 

SPLICED,  (spllste,)  pp.  United,  as  a  rope,  by  a  par- 
ticular manner  of  interweaving  the  two  ends. 

SPLl'CING,  ppr.  Separating  the  strands  of  two  ends 
of  a  rope,  and  uniting  them  bv  interweaving. 

SPLl'CING,  re.     The  act  or  process  of  splicing. 

SPLINT,         >  re.     [D.  splinter;    G.  splint,  or  splitter; 

SPLINTER,  (      Dan.  splindt.     (iu.  is  re  radical  ?] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  split  off;  a  thin  piece  (iiiJ  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness)  of  wood,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance, rent  from  the  main  body  ;  as,  splitters  of  a 
ship's  side  or  mast  rent  off  by  a  shot. 

2.  In  surtrery,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  sub- 
stance, used  to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bene  when 
set. 

3.  A  piece  of  bone  rent  off  in  a  fracture. 

4.  Splint;  in  farriery,  a  hard  excrescence  growing 
on  the  shank-bones  of  horses.  Form.  Encyc. 

SPLINT,         j  v.  t.    To  split  or  rend  into  long,  thin 

SPLINTER,  )  pieces;  to  shiver;  as,  the  lightning 
splinters  a  tree. 

2.  To  confine  with  splinters,  as  a  broken  limb. 

SPLINTER,  i'.  i.    To  be  split  or  rent  into  long  pieces. 

SPLINTER-BAR,  re.  A  cross-bar  in  a  coach,  which 
supports  the  springs. 

SPLINTER-SO,;;;),  or  a.  Split  into  splinters  ;  secured 
bv  splints. 

SPLINTER-ING,  ppr.  Splitting  into  splinters;  se- 
curing by  splints. 

SPLINTER- Y,  a.  Consisting  of  splinters,  or  resem- 
bling splinters  ;  as,  the  splintery  fracture  of  a  miner- 
al, which  discovers  scales  arising  from  splits  or  fis- 
sures, parallel  to  the  line  of  fracture.  Kirwan. 

SPLIT,  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Split.     [D.  splitten ;  Dan. 

splitter;  G.  splittern,  or  spleissen  ;  Eth.  <M  II I  \  fait, 
to  separate,  to  divide,  the  same  verb  which  in  other 
Shemitic  languages,  Heb.  Ch.  and  Syr.  Ifl^s,  signifies, 
to  escape.     See  Spalt.] 

1.  To  divide  longitudinally  or  lengthwise  ;  to  sep- 
arate a  thing  from  end  to  end  by  force  ;  to  rive  ;  to 
cleave  ;  as,  to  split  a  piece  of  timber ;  to  split  a  board. 
It  differs  from  Crack.  To  crack  is  to  open,  or  par- 
tially separate  ;  to  split  is  to  separate  entirely. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  tear  asunder  by  violence  ;  to  burst ; 
as,  to  split  a  rock  or  a  sail. 

Cold  winter  splits  the  rocks  in  twain.  Dryden. 
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3.  To  divide  ;  to  part ;  as,  to  sjilit  a  hair.  The 
phrases,  to  split  the  heart,  to  split  a  ray  of  light,  are 
now  inelegant  and  obsolete,  especially  the  former. 
The  phrase,  to  split  the  earth,  is  not  strictly  correct. 

4.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock  as,  a  ship  strand- 
ed and  split.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  To  divide  ;  to  break  into  aiscord  ;  as,  a  people 
split  into  parties. 

6.  To  strain  and  pain  with  laughter;  as,  to  split 
the  sides. 

SPLIT,  v.  i.  To  burst ;  to  part  asunder;  to  suffer  dis- 
ruption ;  as,  vessels  split  by  the  freezing  of  water  in 
them.  Glass  vessels  often  split  when  heated  too 
suddenly. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  yon  split.  Pope. 

3.  To  he  broken;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces.  We 
were  driven  upon  a  rock,  and  the  ship  immediately 
split.  Swift. 

To  split  on  a  rock  ;  to  fail ;  to  err  fatally  ;  to  have 
the  hopes  and  designs  frustrated.  Spectator. 

SPLIT,  n.     A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 

Tottcn. 
2.  A  breach  or  separation  as  in  a  political  party. 
[Colloquial.] 

SPLITTER,  re.     One  who  splits.  Swift. 

SPLITTING,  ppr.     Bursting;  riving;  rending. 

SPLUTTER,  re.  A  bustle  ;  a  stir.  [j3  low  word,  and 
little  used.] 

SPLUTTER,  v.  i.  To  speak  hastily  and  confusedly. 
[Low.]  Carlton. 

SPOD'LI-MENE,  re.  [Gr.  <nroo„w,  to  reduce  to  ashes.] 
A  mineral,  called  by  Haiiy  Triphane.  It  occurs 
in  laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into  prisms  with 
rbomboidal  bases  ;  the  lateral  faces  smooth,  shining, 
and  pearly  ;  the  cross  fracture  uneven  and  splintery. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates  into  little  yellowish 
or  grayish  settles,  whence  its  name.        Cleaneland. 

It  contains  the  rare  earth  lithia, combined  with  sil- 
ica and  alumina.  Dana. 

SPOIL,  v.  t.  [Fr.  spoiler:  It.  spogliare  ;  L.  spolio ;  W. 
yspeiliaw.  The  sense  is,  probably,  to  pull  asunder,  to 
tear,  to  strip  ;  coinciding  with  L.  vcllo,  or  with  peel, 
or  with  both.     See  Class  Bl,  No.  7,  8,  15,  32.] 

1.  To  plunder;  to  strip  by  violence;  to  rob  ;  with 
of;  as,  to  spoil  one  of  his  goods  or  possessions. 

My  sons  their  oltl  unhappy  sire  despise, 

Spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  seize  by  violence;  to  take  by  force;  as,  to 
spoil  one's  goods. 

This  mount 
With  ali  its  verdure  spoiled.  Milton. 

3.  [Sax.  spillan.]  To  corrupt ;  to  cause  to  decay 
and  perish.  Heat  and  moisture  will  soon  spoil  vege- 
table and  animal  substances. 

4.  To  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  mar. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Taylor. 

5.  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy.  Our  cro>s  ire' sometimes 
spoiled  by  insects. 

6.  To  render  useless  by  injury;  as,  \r,  spoil  paper 
by  wetting  it. 

7.  To  injure  fatally  ;  as,  to  spoil  the  eyes  by  read- 
ing. 

SPOIL,  D.  i.     To  practice  plunder  or  robbery. 

Outlaws,  which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  fo  rob  and 
spoil.  Spenser. 

2.  To  decay  ;  to  lose  the  valuable  qualities  ;  to  be 
corrupted  ;  as,  fruit  will  soon  spoil  in  warm  weather. 
Grain  will  spoil,  if  gathered  when  wet  or  moist. 
SPOIL,  re.     [L.  spolium.] 

1.  That  which  is  talten  from  others  by  violence; 
particularly,  in  war,  the  plunder  taken  from  an  ene- 
my ;  pillage  ;  booty. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Bsntley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another  without  li- 
cense. 

Gentle  gales, 
Panning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Their  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  ;  robbeij  j 
waste. 

The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  oi'  sweet  sounds, 

Is  lit  for  treason,  stratagems,  anil  spoils.  Shak. 

5.  Corruption  ;  cause  of  corruption. 

Villainous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.  Shale. 

6.  The  slough  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent  or  other 
animal.  Bacon. 

SPOIL'-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Plundered;  pillaged  ;  corrupted  ; 

rendered  useless. 
SPOIL'ER,  re.     A  plunderer;  a  pillager;  a  robber. 
2.  One  that  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 
SPOIL'FIJL,  a.     Wasteful ;  rapacious.     [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 
SPOIL'ING,  ppr.     Plundering;  pillaging;  corrupting; 
rendering  useless. 
2.  Wasting;  decaying. 
SPOIL'ING,  re.     Plunder;  waste. 
SPfiKE,  pret.  of  Speak. 
SPolCE.  re.     [Sax.spaca;  D.  spaak;  G.  speiehe.     Thl' 
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word,  whose  radical  sense  is,  to  slioot,  or  thrust,  co- 
incides with  spike,  spigot,  pike,  and  G.  spcieu,  con 
traded  from  spciclien,  to  .-.-pew.] 

1.  The  radius  or  ray  of  a  wheel ;  one  of  the  small 
bars  which  are  inserted  in  tiie  hub  or  nave,  and 
which  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly.  Swift. 

2.  The  spar  or  round  of  a  ladder.  [JVot  in  use  in 
the  United  State*.} 

SVOK'KS,  (spok'n,)  pp.  of  Speak. 

SPoKE'SHAVE,  «.  A  kind  of  plane  for  dressing  the 
Spokes  of  wheels,  the  shells  of  blocks,  and  other 
curved  work.  Buchanan. 

SPOKES'MAN,  7i.  [speak,  spoke,  and  man.]  One  who 
speaks  for  another. 

He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  to  the  people.  —  Ex.  iv. 

SPO'LI-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  spolio.] 

To  plunder  ;  to  pillage.  Diet. 

&P6'LI-aTE,  v.  i.  To  practice  plunder;  to  commit 
robbery.  In  time  of  war,  rapacious  men  are  let 
louse  to  spoliate  on  commerce. 

SPO'Lt-A-TED,  pp.     Plundered;  robbed. 

SPO-LI-A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  plundering,  particu- 
larly of  plundering  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea 
under  authority. 

3.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  act  of  an  incumbent 
in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  right,  but 
under  a  pretended  title.  Blackstonc. 

SPON-D.VIG,         j  a.      [See  Spondee.]      Pertaining 
SPON-DAM6-AL,  j     to  a  spondee;  denoting  two  long 

feet  in  poetry. 
SPON'DEE,  re.      [Fr.  spondee;   It.  spondeo  ;   L.  spoil- 

dams.] 

A  poetic  foot  of  two  long  syllables.  Broome. 

SPON'DYLE,  j  n.     [L.  spaidylus;  Gr.  o-ttokjoaoc  ;  It. 
SPON'OYL,     i      spondulo.] 

A  joint  of  the  back-bone  ;  a  vertebra.  Coxe. 

SPONGE,  7t.     [L.  spongia;  Gr.  o-noyyta;   Fr.  cpange  ; 

It.  spugnri;  Sp.  esponja;  Sax.  spongea';  D.  spoils.] 

1.  A  porous,  marine  substance,  found  adhering  to 
rocks,  shells,  &c,  under  water,  and  on  rocks  about 
the  shore  at  low  water.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  of  animal  origin,  and  it  consists  of  a  fibrous,  retic- 
ulated substance,  covered  by  a  soft,  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, but  in  which  no  polypes  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. It  is  so  porous  as  to  imbibe  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts  and  in  surgery.  Encyc.     Cuvier. 

2.  In  gunnery,  an  instrument  for  cleaning  cannon 
after  a  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
covered  with  lamb-skin  or  wool,  and  having  a  han- 
dle or  staff".  For  small  guns,  it  is  commonly  fixed  to 
one  end  of  the  handle  of  the  rammer. 

3.  In  the  manege,  the  extremity  or  point  of  a  horse- 
shoe, answering  to  the  heel. 

PyroTccliniuil  sponge,  is  made  of  mushrooms  or 
fungi,  growing  on  old  oaks,  ash,  fir,  &c,  which  are 
boiled  in  water,  dried,  and  beaten,  then  put  in  a  strong 
lye  prepared  with  saltpeter,  and  again  dried  in  an 
oven.  This  makes  the  black  match,  or  tinder, 
brought  from  Germany.  Encyc. 

SPONGE,  v.  t.  To  wipe  with  a  wet  sponge ;  as,  to 
sponge  a  slate. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing. 

3.  To  cleanse  with  a  sponge  ;  as,  to  sponge  a  can- 
non. 

4.  To  wipe  out  completely  ;  to  extinguish  or  destroy. 
SPONGE,  v.  L     To  suck  in  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge. 

2.  To  gain  by  ni"an  arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hanging 
on  ;  as,  an  idler  who  .sponges  on  his  neighbor. 

SPONGE'-GAKE,  n.  A  kind  of  sweet  cake  which  is 
very  light  and  spungy. 

SPONG'i.'D,  (spunjd,)  pp.  Wiped  with  a  sponge ; 
wiped  out;  extinguished. 

SPONG'ER,  n.    One  who  uses  a  cponge  ;  a  hanger  on. 

SPONG'1-FORM,  a.  [sponge  and  form.]  Resembling 
a  sponge  ;  soft  and  porous  ;  porous. 

SPONG'I-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spongy,  or  porous  like  sponge.  Harvey. 

SPONGING,  ppr.  Wiping  with  a  wet  sponge  ;  cleans- 
ing with  a  sponge. 

2.  Gaining  by  mean  arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hang- 
ing on. 

SPONG'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  bailiff's  house  to  put 
debtors  in  before  being  taken  to  jail. 

SPON'GI-OLE,  n.  [See  Sponge.]  In  botany,  a  sup- 
posed expansion  of  minute  parts  at  the  termination 
of  radicles,  resembling  a  sponge,  for  absorbing  the 
nutriment  of  plants. 

SPONG'1-OUS,  a.  Full  of  small  cavities,  like  a 
sponge  ;  as,  spongious  bones.  Cheync. 

SPONG'Y,  a.  Soft  and  full  of  cavities  ;  of  an  open, 
loose,  pliable  texture  ;  as,  a  spongy  excrescence ; 
spongy  earth  ;  spongy  cake  ;  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  lungs. 

2.  Full  of  small  cavities  ;  as,  spongy  bones. 

3.  Wet  ;  drenched  ;  soaked   and  soft,  like  sponge. 

4.  Having  tiie  quality  of  imbibing  fluids. 
SrON'K,  (spunk,)   71.     [A  word  probably  formed  on 

punk.] 

Touchwood.  In  Scotland,  a  match;  something 
dipped  in  sulphur  for  readily  taking  fire.  [See 
Spunk.] 


SPON'S  AL,  a.     [L.  sponsalis,  from  spondeo,  to  betroth.] 
Relating  to  marriage  or  to  a  spouse. 

SPON'Sl-BLE,  a.     Worthy  of  credit.     [Local.] 

SPON'SION,  n.     [L.  spousio,  from  spondeo,  to  engage.] 
The  act  of  becoming  surety  for  another. 

SPON'SION,  (-shun,)  11.  In  international  law,  an  act 
or  engagement  on  behalf  of  a  state,  by  an  agent  not 
specially  authorized  for  the  purpose,  or  one  wiio  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  authority.  Brande. 

SPON'SOR,  77.  [L.,  supra".]  A  surety  ;  one  who 
binds  himself  to  answer  for  another,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  his  default.  Scott. 

2.  In  some  Christian  communions,  the  name  given 
to  those  who,  at  the  baptism  of  infants,  profess  the 
Christian  faith  in  their  name,  and  guaranty  their  re- 
ligious education  ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 

Brande. 

SPON-SO'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 

SPON'SOR-SHIP,  7i.     State  of  being  a  sponsor. 

SPON-TA-NE'I-TY,  j  77.    [L.  sponte,  will.] 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  }  The  quality   of  pro- 

ceeding or  acting  from  native  feeling,  proneness, 
or  temperament,  without  constraint  or  external 
force. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS,  a.t  [L.  spontaneus,  from  sponte, 
of  free  will.] 

1.  Proceeding  from  natural  feeling,  temperament, 
or  disposition,  or  from  a  native  internal  proneness, 
readiness,  or  tendency,  without  compulsion  or  con- 
straint ;  as,  a  spontaneous  gift  or  proposition. 

[Spontaneous  is  not  perfectly  synonymous  with 
Voluntary  ;  the  latter  implies  an  act  of  the  will, 
which  may  proceed  from  reason,  or  argument,  with- 
out any  natural  feeling  or  affection.  Voluntary  is 
applicable  to  rational  beings  ;  spontaneous  is  applica- 
ble to  animals  destitute  of  reason.] 

2.  Acting  by  its  own  impulse,  energy,  or  natural 
law,  without  external  force  ;  as,  spontaneous  motion  ; 
spontaneous  growth  ;  spontaneous  combustion. 

3.  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without 
human  labor  ;  as,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  wood. 

Spontaneous  combustion ;  a  taking  fire  of  itself. 
Thus  oiled  canvas,  oiled  wool,  and  many  other  com- 
bustible substances,  when  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  confined  state,  suddenly  take  fire,  or 
undergo  spontaneous  combustion. 
SPON-TA'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.  Of  one's  own  internal 
or  native  feeling  ;  of  one's  own  accord  ;  as,  he  acts 
spontaneously. 

2.  By  its  own  force  or  energy ;  without  the  im- 
pulse of  a  foreign  cause  ;  used  of  things. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid.  Arbuihnol. 

SPON-TA'NE-OUS-NESS,  71.     See  Spontaneity. 

SPON-TOON',  7i.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  csponton;  It.  sponta- 
nea.] 

A  kind  of  half  pike  ;  a  military  weapon  borne  by 
interior  officers  of  infantry. 

SPOOK,  )  71.     [Gee  spulc]     A  spirit;  a  ghost;  a  hob- 

SPCKS,  \      goblin.  Bidwer. 

SPOOL,  71.  [G.  spule;  D.  spoel  ;  Dan.  and  Sw.  sjiole.] 
A  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used  by  weavers  to 
wind  their  yarn  upon  in  order  to  slaie  it  and  wind  it 
on  the  beam.  The  spool  is  larger  than  the  quill,  on 
which  yarn  is  wound  for  the  shuttle.  But  in  manu- 
factories, the  word  may  be  differently  applied. 

SPOOL,  71.  t.     To  wind  on  spools. 

SPOOL'-ED,  pp.     Wound  on  a  spool. 

SPOOL'ING,  ppr.     Winding  on  spools. 

SPOOL'-STAND,  77.  An  article  holding  spools  of 
fine  thread,  turning  on  pins,  used  by  ladies  at  their 
work. 

SPOOAI,  v.  i.  To  be  driven  swiftly  ;  probably  a  mis- 
take for  Spoon.     [See  Spoon,  the  verb.] 

SPOON,  71.     [Ir.  sponog.} 

1.  A  small  domestic  utensil,  with  a  bowl  or  con- 
cave part  and  a  handle,  for  dipping  liquids  ;  as,  a 
tea-spoon ;  a  table-spoon. 

2.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  hollow 
iron  and  a  long  handle,  used  for  taking  earth  out  of 
holes  dug  for  setting  posts. 

SPOON,  v.  i.  To  put  before  the  wind  in  a  gale.  [/ 
believe  not  now  used.] 

SPOON'IHLL,  71  *  [.~770on  and  bill.]  The  popular 
name  of  certain  wading  birds  of  the  grallic  order, 
and  genus  Platalea,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  their 
bdl,  which  is  long,  large,  much  flattened,  dilated  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity  into  the  form  of  a  spoon  or 
spatula.  The  spoonbills  in  form  and  habits  are  allied 
to  the  herons.  jYultalL     P.  Cye. 

SPOON'-DRIFT,  it.  In  seamen's  language,  a  show- 
ery sprinkling  of  sea-water,  swept  from  the  surface 
in  a  tempest.  Tottcn. 

SPOON' FUL,  11.  [-770011  and  full.]  As  much  as  a 
spoon  contains  or  is  able  to  contain  ;  as,  a  tea-spooti- 
ful ;  a  table-.N7ioo7t/<i7". 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  a  liquid.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SPOON'-MEAT,  71.  [spoon  and  meat.]  Food  that  is 
or  must  be  taken  with  a  spoon  ;  liquid  food. 

Diet  most  upon  spoon-meats.  Harvey. 

SPOON'WOUT,  (-wurt,)  77.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cochlearia  ;  scurvy-grass. 


SPO-KAII'.ie.         jo.     [Fr.    sporudiqne  ;   Or.  j-  «,««- 
STO-RAD'ie-AL,  (     <».■•.. , separate,  scattered  ,  whence 
certain  isles  of  Greece  were  called  Sporades  ] 

Separate;  single;  scattered:  used  only  in  reCer- 
ence  to  diseases.  A  sporadic  disease  is  one  which 
occurs  in  single  ami  scattered  cases,  in  distinction 
from  an  epidemic  and  endemic,  which  affects  many 
persons  at  the  same  time. 

Sporatlic  diseases  are   opposed  to  epidemics  and  en- 
demics, as  accidental,  scattered  complaints.      Parr. 
SPORE,  (  r„  , 

SPOR'ULE,  j  "•     fGr"  ™"P°S>  a  sowing.] 

In  botany,  that  part  of  flowerless  plants  which  per- 
forms the  function  of  seeds 
SPO'RID,  71.     In   botany,  a  naked  eorcle,  destitute  of 

radicle,  cotyledon,  and  hilum.  Lindley. 

SPORT,  71.     [D.  boert,  jest;  boertcn,  to  jest;  bocrtig, 
merry,  facetious,  jocular.] 

1.  That  which  diverts  and  makes  merry  ;  play  ; 
game;  diversion;  also,  mirth.  The  word  signifies 
both  tile  cause  and  the  effect  ;  that  which  produces 
mirth,  and  the  mirth  or  merriment  produced. 

Her  sports  were  such  aa  carried  riches  of  knowledge  uron  the 
stream  of  delight.  Sidney. 

Here  the  word  denotes  the  cause  of  amusement. 

They  called  for  Samson  out  of  trie  prison-house  ;  and  he  made. 
them  sport.  —  Judges  xvi. 

Here  sport  is  the  effect. 

2.  Mock  ;  mockery  ;  contemptuous  mirth. 

Then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shak. 

Trey  made  a  sport  of  his  prophets.  Esdras. 

3.  That  with  which  one  piays,  or  which  is  driven 
about. 

To  Hilling  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.  Dryden. 

Never  does  man  appear  to  greater  disadvantage  than  when  he  is 
the  spor'  ol  his  own  ungoverned  passions.  J.  Clarke. 

4.  Play  ;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  syiorl  of  words  upon  our 
stage,  would  meet  with  small  applause.  Broome. 

5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting,  fish- 
ing. Clarendon. 

In  sport.  To  do  a  thing  in  sjwrt,  is  to  do  it  in  jest, 
for  play  or  diversion. 

So  is  the  man  that  deceivcth  his  neighbor,  and  saith,  Am  not  I  in 
sport  ?  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

SPORT,  v.  t.     To  divert ;  to  make  merry  ,  used  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  ?  —  In.  Ivii. 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  Ihy  lyre  the  love  of  youth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  exhibit  or  bring  out  in  public  ;  as,  to  sport  a 
new  equipage.     [Familiar.]  Orose. 

SPORT,  7).  i.     To  play  ;  to  frolic  ;  to  wanton. 

See  the  brisk  lambs  that  sporl  along  the  mead.  Anon. 

2.  To  practice  the  diversions  of  the  field. 

3.  To  trifle.  The  man  that  laughs  at  religion  sports 
with  his  own  salvation. 

SPORT'ER,  77.     One  who  sports. 

SPORT' FIJL,  a.     Merry  ;  frolicsome  ;  full  of  jesting  ; 
indulging  in  mirth  or  play  ;  as,  a  sportful  companion. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd.  Migon. 

2.  Ludicrous  ;  done  in  jest  or  for  mere  play. 

These  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil.  BenUey. 

SPORT'FtJL-LY,  adv.    In    mirth;   in   jest;   for  the 

sake  of  diversion  ;  playfully. 
SPCRT'FUL-NESS,  n.     Play  ;  merriment ;    frolic  ;  a 

playful  disposition  ;  playfulness  ;  as,  the  sportfulness 

of  kids  and  lambs. 
SPORT'ING,   ppr.  or  a.     Indulging   sport;  practicing 

the  diversions  of  the  field. 
SPORT'IVE,  a.     Gay;  merry;  wanton;  frolicsome.- 
Is  it! 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court?  Shak. 

2.  Inclined  to  mirth ;   playful ;  as,  a  sportive  hu- 
mor. 
SPORT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Gavly  ;  merrily  ;  playfully. 
SPORT'IVE-NESS,h.  Playfulness  ;  mirth  ;  merriment. 

2.   Disposition  to  mirth.  [  Walton. 

SPORT'LESS.  a.     Without  sport  or  mirth  ;  joyless. 
SPORTS'MAN,  75.     [sport  and  man.]     One  who  pur- 
sues the  sports  of  the  field  ;  one  who  hunts,  fishes, 
and  fowls. 
2.  One  skilled  in  the  sports  of  the  fields.    Jldd'ison. 
SPORTS'MAN-SHIP,  77.     The  practice  of  sportsmen. 
SPORT'U-LA-RY,  a.     [from   L.  sporta,  a  basket,  an 
alms-basket.] 

Subsisting  on  alms  or  charitable  contributions. 
[Little  used.}  Hall. 

SPORT'IJLE,  71.     [L.  sport ida,  a  little  basket.] 

An  alms  ;  a  dole  ;  a  charitable  gift  or  contribution 
[JVot  in  use.]  Jlijhffc 

SPOR'ULE,  11.  A  diminutive  of  SportE,  which  sea 
SPOT,  ?i.  [D.  spat,  a  spot,  spavin,  a  pop-gun  ;  spattcn, 
to  spot,  to  spatter;  Dan.  spettc,  a  spot,  and  spot,  a 
pecker;  svnrt,  spet,  a  woodpecker.  We  see  this 
word  is  of  the  family  of  spatter,  and  that  the  radical 
6enso  is,  to  throw  or  thrust.  A  spot  is  made  by  spat- 
tering or  sprinkling.] 
1.  A  mark  on  a  substance  made  by  foreign  matter  1 
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a  speck  ;  a  blot ;  a  place  discolored.    The  least  spot 
is  visible  on  white  paper. 

2.  A  stnin  on  character  or  reputation  ;  something 
that  soils  purity;  disgrace;  reproach;  fault:  blem- 
ish.    See  1  Pet.  i.  17.     Eph.  v.  27. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  wiib  formed  without  a  spot.  Pope. 

3.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place  ;  any  particu- 
lar place. 

The  spot  to  which  !  point  is  paradise.  Milton. 

Fixed  to  one  spot.  Otway. 

So  we  say,  a  spot  of  ground,  a  spot  of  grass  or 
flowers  ;  meaning  a  place  of  small  extent. 

4.  A  place  of  a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as, 
the  spots  of  a  leopard. 

5.  A  variety  of  the  common  domestic  pigeon,  so 
called  from  a  spot  on  its  head  just  above  its  beak. 

6.  A  dark  place  on  the  disk  or  face  of  the  sun  or 
of  a  planet.     See  Solar  Spots,  under  Solar. 

7.  A  lucid  place  in  the  heavens. 

Upon  the  spot ;  immediately;  before  moving  ;  with- 
out changing  place.  [So  the  French  say,  sur  le 
champ.] 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot.  Swift. 

SPOT,  v.  I.  To  make  a  visible  mark  with  some 
foreign  matter  ;  to  discolor  ;  to  stain;  as,  to  spot  a 
garment ;  to  spot  paper. 

2.  To  patch  by  way  of  ornament.  Addison. 

3.  To  stain  ;  to  blemish ;  to  taint ;  to  disgrace  ;  to 
tarnish  ;  as  reputation. 

My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain.  Sidney. 

To  spot  timber,  is  to  cut  or  chip  it,  in  preparation 
for  hewing. 
SPOT' LESS,  o-t  Free  from  spots,  foul  matter,  or  dis- 
coloration. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  pure;  un- 
tainted ;  innocent;  as,  a  spotless  mind  ;  spotless  be- 
havior. 

A  spotless  virgin  and  a  faultless  wife.  Walter. 

SPOT'LESS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  spot  or  stain  ; 
freedom  from  reproach.  Donne. 

Sl'OT'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Marked  with  spots  or  places  of 
a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as,  a  spotted  beast 
or  garment. 

SPOT'TED-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
spotted. 

SPOT'TER,  n.     One  that  makes  spots. 

SPOT'TI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
spotty. 

SPOTTING,  ppr.     Marking  with  spots  ;  staining. 

SPOT'TY,  a.  Full  of  spots;  marked  with  discolored 
places. 

SPOUS'AGE,  n.  [See  Spouse.]  The  act  of  espous- 
ing.    [Mot  used.] 

SPOUS'AL,  a.  [from  spovse.]  Pertaining  to  mar- 
riage ;  nuptial ;  matrimonial ;  conjugal  ;  connubial ; 
bridal ;  as,  spousal  rites  ;  spousal  ornaments.   Pope. 

SPOUS'AL,  n.  [Fr.  epousailles ;  Sp.  espousal es ;  L. 
sponsalia.     See  Spouse.] 

Marriage  ;  nuptials.  It  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  plural ;  as,  the  spousals  of  Hippolila.      Dryden. 

SPOUSE,  (sponz,)  n.  [Fr.  cpouse;  Sp.  esposo,  esposa; 
It.  sposo,  sposa  :  L.  sponsus,  sponsa,  from  spondeo,  to 
engage  ;  fr.  posam,  id.  It  appears  that  7t,  in  spondeo, 
is  not  radical,  or  that  it  has  been  lost  in  otber  lan- 
guages. The  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  put  together,  to 
bind.     In  Sp.  esposas  signifies  manacles.] 

One  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock  ;  a  married 
person,  husbarid  or  wife.  We  say  of  a  man,  that 
he  is  the  spovse  of  such  a  woman  ;  or  of  a  woman, 
she  is  the  spouse  of  such  a  man.  Dn/den. 

SPOUSE,  (sponz,)  v.  t.  T°  wed  ;  to  espouse.  '  [Little 
used.]     [See  Espouse.]  Chaucer. 

SPOUS'-ED,  pp.  Wedded  ;  joined  in  marriage  ;  mar- 
ried ;  but  seldom  used.  The  word  used  in  lieu  of  it 
is  Espoused,  Jililton. 

SPOUSE'LESS,  (spouz'less,)  a.  Destitute  of  a  hus- 
band or  of  a  wife  ;  as,  a  spouseless  king  or  queen. 

Pope. 

SPOUT,  n.  [D.  spuit,  a  spout,  spuiten,  to  spout.  In 
G.  spvtirn  is  to  spit,  and  spotten  is  to  mock,  banter, 
sport.  These  tire  of  one  family ;  spout  retaining 
nearly  the  primary  and  literal  meaning.  Class  Bd. 
See  Bud  and  Pout.] 

1.  A  pipe,  or  a  projecting  mouth  of  a  vessel,  use- 
ful in  directing  the  stream  of  a  liquid  poured  out ; 
as,  the  spout  of  a  pitcher,  of  a  tea-pot  or  water- 
pot. 

2.  A  pipe  conducting  water  from  another  pipe,  or 
from  a  trough  on  a  house. 

3.  A  violent  discbarge  of  water  raised  in  a  column 
at  sea,  like  a  whirlwind,  or  by  a  whirlwind.  [See 
Waterspout.] 

SPOUT,  v.  t.  To  throw  out,  as  liquids  through  a  nar- 
row orifice  or  pipe ;  as,  an  elephant  spouts  water 
from  his  trunk. 

Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale  — 

He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech. 

2.  To  throw  out  words  with  affected  gravity  ;  to 
mouth.  Beauvi.  fy  Fl. 

SPOUT,  v.  i.  To  issue  with  violence,  as  a  liquid 
through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a  spout;  as,  water 
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spouts  from  a  cask  or  a  spring ;  blood  spouts  from  a 
vein. 

All  die  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  nils.  Thomson. 

SPOUT'ED,  pp.  Thrown  in  a  stream  from  a  pipe  or 
narrow  orifice. 

SPOUT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Throwing  in  a  stream  from  a 
pipe  or  narrow  opening  ;  pouring  out  words  violently 
or  affectedly. 

SPOUT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  out,  as  a  liquid 
from  a  narrow  opening  ;  a  violent  or  affected  speech  ; 
a  harangue. 

SPRAG,   a.      Vigorous;    sprightly.      [Local.] 

Halliwell. 
Mite.  —  In  America,  this  word  is,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, pronounced  sprij,  which   is  a  contraction  of 
sprigh,  in  sprightly. 

SPRAG,  it.     A  young  salmon.     [Local.]  Grose. 

SPRAIN,  v.  t.  [Probably  Sw.  sjiranga,  to  break  or 
loosen  ;  Dan.  sprenger,  to  spring,  to  burst  or  crack  ; 
or  from  the  same  root.] 

To  weaken  the  motive  power  of  a  part  by  sudden 
and  excessive  exertion  ;  to  overstrain  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  joint  ;  to  stretch  the  muscles  or  liga- 
ments so  as  to  injure  them,  but  without  luxation  or 
dislocation.  Gay.     Encyc. 

SPRaIN,  n.  The  weakening  of  the  motive  power  of 
a  part,  by  sudden  and  excessive  exertion  ;  an  exces- 
sive strain  of  the  muscles  or  ligaments  of  a  joint, 
without  dislocation.  Temple. 

SPRAIN'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Injured  by  excessive  straining. 

SPRAIN'ING,  ppr.     Injuring  by  excessive  extension. 

SPRaINTS,  n.pl.    The  dung  of  aft  otter.       Bailey. 

SPRANG,  prcL  of  Spring  ;  but  Sprung  is  more  gen- 
erally used. 

SPRAT,  n.     [D.  sprot :  G.  sprotte  :  Ir.  sprothJ] 

A  small  fish  closely  allied  to  the  herring  and  pil- 
chard. 

SPRAWL,  v.  i.  [The  origin  and  affinities  of  this 
word  are  uncertain.     It  may  be  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  To  spread  and  stretch  the  body  carelessly  in  a 
horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched 
out  or  struggling.  We  say,  a  person  lies  sprawling; 
or  he  sprawls  on  the  bed  or  on  the  ground. 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  move,  when  lying  down,  with  awkward 
extension  and  motions  of  the  limbs  ;  to  scrabble  or 
scramble  in  creeping. 

The  birds  were  not  Hedged  ;  but  in  sprawling  and  struggling  to 
get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they  tumbled.      L'Esir'ange. 

3.  To  widen  or  open  irregularly,  as  a  body  of 
horse. 

SPRAWL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lying  with  the  limbs  awk- 
wardly stretched  ;  creeping  with  awkward  motions  ; 
struggling  with  contortion  of  the  limbs. 
2.  Widening  or  opening  irregularly,  as  cavalry. 

SPRaY,  ii.  [Probably  allied  to  sprig  The  radical 
sense  is  a  shoot.     Class  Rg.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch ;  or  branch  of  a  tree  ; 
a  twig.  Encyc. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  small  branches  ;  as,  the 
tree  has  a  beautiful  spray.  Downing. 

3.  Among  seamen,  the  water  that  is  driven  from 
the  top  of  a  wave  by  wind,  and  which  spreads  and 
flies  in  small  particles.  It  differs  from  Spoon-Drift  ; 
as  spray  is  only  occasional,  whereas  spoon-drift  flies 
continually  along  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

SPREAD,  (spied,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Spread  or  Spred  ; 
[Sax.  spratdan,  spredan ;  Dan.  spreder  ;  Sw.  sprida  ; 
D.  sprciden;  G.  spreiten.  This  is  probably  formed  on 
the  root  of  broad,  G.  breit ;  breiten^to  spread.  The 
more  correct  orthography  is  Spred.] 

1.  To  extend  in  length  anil  breadth,  or  in  breadth 
only  ;  to  stretch  or  expand  to  a  broader  surface  ;  as, 
to  spread,  a  carpet  or  a  table-cloth  ;  to  spread  a  sheet 
on  the  ground. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  form  into  a  plate  ;  as,  to  spread 
silver.     Jer.  x. 

3.  To  set ;  to  place  ;  to  pitch  ;  as,  to  spread  a  tent. 
Gen.  xxxiii. 

4.  To  cover  by  expending  something;  to  reach 
every  part. 

And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.  Granville. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  sh  ot  to  a  greater  length  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  fill  or  cover  a  wider  space. 

The  stately  trees  fast  spread  their  branches.  Milton. 

6.  To  divulge  ;  to  propagate  ;  to  publish  ;  as  news 
or  fame  ;  to  cause  to  be  more  extensively  known  ; 
as,  to  spread  a  report. 

In  this  use,  the  word  is  often  accompanied  with 

abroad. 

They,  when  they  had  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all 
that  country.  —  Matt.  ix. 

7.  To  propagate  ;  to  cause  to  affect  great  numbers  ; 
as,  to  spread  a  disease. 

8.  To  emit ;  to  diffuse ;  as  emanations  or  effluvia  ; 
as,  odoriferous  plants  spread  their  fragrance. 

9.  To  disperse  ;  to  scatter  over  a  larger  surface  ;  as, 
to  spread  manure;  to  spread  plaster  or  lime  on  the 
ground. 

10.  To   prepare  ;    to  set  and  furnish   with    pro- 
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visions  ;  as,  to  spread  a  table.     God  spread  a  table  for 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

11.  To  open  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unfurl ;  to  stretch  ;  as, 
to  spread  the  sails  of  a  ship. 
SPREAD,  (spred,)  v.  i.  To  extend  itself  in  length  and 
breadth,  in  till  directions,  or  in  breadth  only  ;  to  be 
extended  or  stretched.  The  larger  elms  spread  over 
a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter;  or  the 
shade  of  the  larger  elms  spreads  over  that  space. 
The  larger  lakes  in  America  spread  over  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  extended  by  drawing  or  beating;  as,  a 
metal  spreads  with  difficulty. 

3.  To  be  propagated  or  made  known  more  exten- 
sively. Ill  reports  sometimes  spread  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

4.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  a 
disease  spreads  into  all  parts  of  a  city.  The  yellow 
fever  of  American  cities  has  not  been  found  to  spread 
in  the  country. 

SPREAD,  (spied,)  n.     Extent ;  compass. 

1  have  a  line  spread  ot  improvable  land.  Addison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  has  that  spread  of  the  woodbine.  Bacon. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover ;  a  table,  as  spread  or 
furnished  with  a  meal.     [Colloquial.] 

SPUEAD'-eA'GLE.  iu*  In  armorial  bearings,  the  fig- 
ure of  an  eagle,  with  its  wings  elevated  and  its  legs 
extended.  Booth. 

SPREAD'ER,  (spred'-,)  n.  One  that  spreads,  extends, 
expands,  or  propagates  ;  as,  a  spreader  of  disease. 

Hooker. 
2.  One  that  divulges  ;  one  that  causes  to  be  more 
generally    known;    a   publisher;    as,  a  spreader   of 
news  or  reports.  Swift. 

SPREAD'ING,  ppr.  Extending;  expanding;  propa- 
gating ;  divulging;  dispersing;  diffusing. 

2.  a.  Extending  or  extended  over  a  large  space  ; 
wide  ;  as,  the  spnading  oak. 

Governor  Witithrop,  and  his  associates  at  Charlcstown,  had  for  a 
church  a  large  spreading  tree.  B.  Trumbull. 

SPREAD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  extending,  dispersing, 
or  propagating. 

SPREE,  n.  A  merry  frolic;  often  with  drinking. 
[Low.]  Halliwell. 

SPRENT,  pp.     Sprinkled.     [Obs.]     [See  Sprinkle.] 

Spenser. 

SPREW,  (sprfi,)  n.  [D.  spreeuw  or  spreuuw,  the  dis- 
ease called  thrush.] 

A  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  consisting  in 
a  specific  inflammation  of  the  muciparous  glands, 
with  an  elevation  of  the  epithelium  (or  cuticle  on 
the  red  part  of  the  lips,)  in  round,  oval,  or  irregular 
whitish  or  ash-colored  vesicles.  It  is  confined  to  the 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal,  and  terminates  in  curd- 
like sloughs. 

SPRIG,  «.  [W.  ysbrig ;  ys,  a  prefix,  and  brig,  top, 
summit ;  that  is,  a  shoot,  or  shooting  to  a  point. 
Class  Brg.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  twig  of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  a 
spray  ;  as,  a  sprig  of  laurel  or  of  parsley. 

2.  A  brad,  or  nail  without  a  head.     [Local.] 

3.  The  representation  of  a  small  branch  in  em- 
broidery. 

4.  A  small  eye-bolt  ragged  at  the  point.      Encyc. 
SPRIG,  v.  t.    To  mark  or  adorn  with  the  representa- 
tion of  small  branches  ;  to  work  with  sprigs  ;  as,  to 
sprig  muslin. 

SPRIG'-GRYS'TAL,  n.  A  cluster  of  pointed,  pris- 
matic crystals  of  quartz,  adhering  by  one  extremity 
to  the  rock.  Woodward. 

SPRIG'GEI),  pp.  Wrought  with  representations  of 
small  twigs. 

SPRIG'GING,  ppr.     Working  with  sprigs. 

SPRIG'GY,  a.     Full  of  sprigs  or  small  branches. 

SPRIGIIT,  )  7t.     [G.  spriet,  spirit.    It  should  be  writ- 

SPRITE,     J      ten  Sprite.] 

1.  A  spirit;  a  shade;  a  soul;  an  incorporeal 
agent. 

Forth  he  called,  out  of  deep  darkness  dread, 
Legions  of  sjirights.  Spenser. 

"Aifd  gaping  graves  received  (he  guilty  sprtght.  Dryden. 

2.  A  walking  spirit ;  an  apparition.  Locke. 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or  courage. 
Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  snrights.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sidney. 

4.  An  arrow.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 
SPRIGHT,  v.  t.     To  haunt,  as  a  spright.     [Mot  used.] 

Shalt. 
SPRIGHT'FIJL,  a.     [This  word  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  root  of  sprag,  a  local   word,  pronounced   in 
America  spry.      It  belongs  to  the  family  of  spring 
and  sprig.] 

Lively;  brisk;  nimble;  vigorous;  gay. 

Spoke  like  a  sprighlful  noble  geutlemac.  Shalt. 

Steeds  sprightful  as  Ihe  light.  Cowley. 

[This  word  is  little  used  in  America.  We  use 
Sprightly  in  the  same  sense.] 

SPRIG  HT'FUL-LY,  uvie.     Briskly;  vigorously.    Slink. 

SPRIGHT'F'ftL-NESS.n.  Briskness;  liveliness;  vi- 
vacity. Hammond. 
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SPRTGHT'LESS,  (sprite'-,)  a.  Destituteof  life  ;  dull  : 
sluirgish  ;  as,  virtue's  spritrhtless  cold.  Cowley. 

SPtttGUT'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  sprightly.]  Liveli- 
ness ;  life ;  briskness  ;  vigor ;  activity  ;  gayety  ;  vi- 
vacity. 


SPRTGHT'LY,  (sprlte'le,)  a.  Lively;  brisk;  ani- 
mated ;  vigorous  ;  airy  ;  gay  ;  as,  a  sprightly  youth  ; 
a  sprightly  air  ;  a  sprightly  dance. 

:  green.  Pope. 

Dryden. 


The  sprightly  S>  lvi.\  trips  along  t. 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspin 


SPRING,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Sprung,  [Sprang,  not  wholly  ob- 
solete ;]  pp.  Sprung.  [Sax.  springa.ii;  D.  and  G. 
springen  ;  Dan.  springer  ;  S'w.  spriuga;  from  the  root 
Brg  or  Rg  ;  n  probably  being  casual.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  leap,  to  shoot.] 

1.  To  vegetate  and  rise  out  of  the  ground  ;  to  be- 
gin to  appear ;  as  vegetables. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  ground;  and  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender 
lleru  to  spring  lorth.  — Job  xxxviii. 

In  this  sense,  spring  is  often  or  usually  followed  by 

2.  To  begin  to  grow.  [up,  forth,  or  out. 

The  teeth  of  the  young  not  sprung.  Ray. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  from  the  seed  or  cause. 

Much  more  good  of  sin  shall  spring.  Hilton. 

4.  To  arise;  to  appear;  to. begin  to  appear  or 
exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go.  —  Judges  xxi. 
Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes.  Rouse. 

5.  To  break  forth  ;  to  issue  into  sight  or  notice. 
O,  spring  u>  light  I   auspicious  babe,  be  born.  Pope. 

6.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  ancestors,  or  from 
a  country.     Aaron  and  Moses  sprung  from  Levi. 

7.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  cause,  reason,  principle, 
or  other  original.  The  noblest  title  springs  from 
virtue. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

8.  To  grow  ;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king  ? 

At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring.        Dryden. 

9.  To  proceed  or  issue,  as  from  a  fountain  or 
source.  Water  springs  from  reservoirs. in  the  earth. 
Kivers  spring  from  lakes  or  ponds. 

10.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  jump. 

The  mountain  stag  that  springs 
Fiom  highl  lo  hight,  and  bounds  along  the  plains.         Philips. 

11.  To  fly  back  ;  to  start;  as,  a  bow,  when  bent, 
springs  back  by  its  elastic  power. 

12.  To  start  or  rise  suddenly  from  a  covert. 

Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring.  Qtipay. 

13.  To  shoot ;  to  issue  with  speed  and  violence. 

And  sudden  light 
Sjtrung  through  th-  vaulted  roof.  Dryden. 

14.  To  bend  or  wind  from  a  straight  direction  or 
plane  surface.  Our  mechanics  say,  a  piece  of  timber, 
or  a  plank,  springs  in  seasoning. 

To  spring  at ;  to  leap  toward  ;  to  attempt  to  reach 
by  a  leap. 

To  spring  in ;  to  rush  in  ;  to  enter  with  a  leap  or 
in  haste. 

To  spring  forth  ;  to  leap  out  ;  to  rush  out. 

To  spring  on  or  upon  ;  to  leap  on  ;  to  rush  on  with 
haste  or  violence  ;  to  assault. 
SPRING,  v.  t.     To  start  or  rouse,  as  game  ;  to  cause  to 
rise  from  the  earth,  or  from  a  covert;  as,  to  spring  a 
pheasant. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  surprised  with  fright, 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light.       Dryden. 

[I  have  never  heard  such  an  erpression.] 

3.  To  start ;  to  contrive,  or  to  produce,  or  propose 
on  a  sudden  ;  to  produce  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  lo  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project.  SieifU 

[In  lieu  of  spring,  the  people  in  the  United  States 
generally  use  start;  to  start  a  ne-w  project.] 

4.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mine. 

Addison. 

5.  To  burst;  to  cause  to  open  ;  as,  to  spring  a 
leak.  When  it  is  said,  a  vessel  has  sprung  a  leak, 
the  meaning  is,  the  leak  has  then  commenced. 

6.  To  crack  ;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard. 

7.  To  cause  to  rise  from  a  given  spot ;  as,  to  spring 
an  arch. 

8.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the  parts  of  a 
trap  ;  as,  to  spring  a  trap. 

To  spring  a  butt ;  in  seamen's  language,  to  loosen 
the  end  of  a  plank  in  a  ship's  bottom. 

To  spring  a  leak  ;  to  commence  leaking  ;  to  begin 
to  leak. 

To  spring  the  luff;  when  a  vessel  yields  to  the 
helm,  and  sails  nearer  to  tile  wind  than  before. 

Mar.  Diet. 

To  spring  a  fence,  for  to  leap  a  fence,  is  not  a 
phrase  used  in  this  country.  Thomson. 

To  spring  an  arch  ;  to  set  off,  begin,  or  commence 
an  arch  from  an  abutment  or  pier. 

To  spring  a  rattle.     See  Watchman. 
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SPRING,  n.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump;  as  of  an  an- 
imal. 

The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke.  Dryden. 

2.  A  flying  back  ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recov- 
ering its  former  state  by  its  elasticity  ;  as,  the  spring 
of  a  bow. 

3.  Elastic  power  or  force.  The  soul  or  the  mind 
requires  relaxation,  that  it  may  recover  its  natural 
spring. 

Heavens  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm  I  Dryden. 

4.  An  elastic  body  ;  a  body  which,  when  bent  or 
forced  from  its  natural  state,  has  the  power  of  recov- 
ering it ;  as,  the  spring  of  a  watcil  or  clock. 

5.  Any  active  power  ;  that  by  which  action  or  mo- 
tion is  produced  or  propagated. 

Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life,  Dryden. 

Our  nulhor  shuns  ">y  vulgar  springs  to  move 

The  hero's  glory.  Pope. 

6.  A  fountain  of  water ;  an  issue  of  water  from 
the  earth,  or  the  basin  of  water  at  the  place  of  its 
issue.  Springs  are  temporary  or  perennial.  From 
springs  proceed  rivulets,  and  rivulets  united  form 
rivers.     Lakes  and  ponds  are  usually  fed  by  springs. 

7.  The  place  where  water  usually  issues  from  the 
earth,  though  no  water  is  there.  Thus  we  say, .a 
spring  is  dry. 

8.  A  source  ;  that  from  which  supplies  are  drawn. 
The  real  Christian  has  in  his  own  breast  a  perpetual 
and  inexhaustible  spring  of  joy. 

The  sacred  spring  whence  right  and  honor  stream.      Davits. 

9.  Rise  ;  original ;  as,  the  spring  of  the  day.  1 
Sam.  ix. 

10.  Cause  ;  original.  The  springs  of  great  events 
are  often  concealed  from  common  observation. 

11.  'file  season  of  the  year  when  plants  begin  to 
vegetate  and  rise  ;  the  vernal  season.  This  season 
comprehends  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
in  the  middle  latitudes  north  of  the  equator. 

12.  In  seamen's  language,  a  crack  or  fissure  in  n 
mast  or  yard,  running  obliquely  or  transversely.  [In 
the  sense  of  leak,  I  believe,  it  is  not  used.] 

13.  A  rope  or  hawser  by  which  a  ship  is  held  at. 
one  part,  as  the  bow  or  quarter,  in  order  to  ket-p  her 
in  a  particular  position,  or  to  turn  her  in  a  short  com- 
pass. Brandc. 

14.  A  plant  ;  a  shoot ;  a  young  tree.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

15.  A  youth.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

16.  A  hand  ;  a  shoulder  of  pork.     [Nut  in  use.] 

Beaum.  8[  Fl. 

SPRING'AL,       I  n.     A  youth.    [Not  in  use.] 

SPRIN"GALL,  \  Spenser. 

2.  An  ancient  military  engine  for  casting  stones 
and  arrows.     [Ota.]  Halliwell. 

SPRINGS-BACK,  n.  In  the  bindery,  the  cover  of  a  book 
which  is  not  made  fast  to  the  back,  but  which 
springs  back  when  the  book  is  opened. 

SPRING'-BOK,  ?i.  *  [D.  spring  and  bok,  a  buck  or  he- 
goat.] 

A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  caprid  trine,  the  Ante- 
lope Euchore  or  Springer  Antelope,  which  inhabits 
the  pl-iins  of  South  Africa. 

SPRINGE,  (sprinj,)  re.  [from spring1.]  A  gin  ;  a  noose, 
which,  being  fastened  to  an  elastic  body,  is  drawn 
close  with  a  sudden  spring,  by  which  means  it 
catches  a  bird. 

SPRINGE,  v.  t.    To  catch  in  a  springe  ;  to  insnare. 

Bcuunt.  t\'  Fl. 

SPRING'ER,  n.  One  who  springs  ;  one  that  rouses 
game. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  grampus. 

3.  In  architecture,  the  impost,  or  point  at  which  an 
arch  UTlitcs  with  its  support ;  also,  the  bottom  stone 
of  an  arch,  which  lies  on  the  impost ;  also,  the  rib  of 
a  groined  roof. 

4.  Springer,  or  springer  antelope  ;  a  species  of  ante- 
lope in  Southern  Africa  ;  the  spring-bok. 

SPRING'-HALT,  n.  [spring  and  halt.]  A  kind  of 
lameness  in  which  a  horse  suddenly  twitches  up  his 
legs.  Shah. 

SPRING'-HEAD,  (-lied,)  n.  A  fountain  or  source. 
[Useless.]  Herbert. 

SPRING'I-NESS,n.  [from  springy.]  Elasticity  ;  also, 
the  power  of  springing. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  abounding  with  springs  ;  wetness  ; 
sponginess  ;  as  of  land. 

SPRING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Arising;  shooting  up  ;  leap- 
ing; proceeding;  rousing. 

Springing  use  ;  in  estbtes,  a  contingent  use  ;  a  use 
which  may  arise  upon  a  contingency.     Blackslone. 

SPRING'ING,  ?i.  The  act  or  "process  of  leaping, 
arising,  issuing,  or  proceeding. 

2.  Growth  ;  increase.     Ps.  Ixv. 

3.  In  building,  the  side  of  an  arch  contiguous  to 
the  part  on  which  it  rests. 

SPR1N"GLE,  7i.     A  springe  ;  a  noose.     [JVotinii.se.] 

Care  id. 
SPRING'-TTDE,  n.      [spring    and    tide.]      The   tide 
which  happens  at  or  soon  after  the   new  and  full 
moon,  which  rises  higher  than  common  tides. 

Mar.  Diet.     Dryden. 
SPRING'-TIME,  7i.     The  season  of  spring. 
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SPRING'- WURAT,  n.  [spring  and  wheat.]  A  spe- 
cies of  »  hi  at  "o  he  sown  in  tlie  spring  ;  so  called  in 
distinction  from  winter  wheat. 

SPRING'Y,  a.  [from  spring.]  Elastic;  possessing 
the  power  of  recovering  itself  when  bent  or  twisted. 

2.  Having  grtat  clastic  power.  ArbutlmoL. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  leap  ;  able  to  leap  far. 

4.  Abounding  witli  springs  or  fountains;  wet; 
spongy  ;  as,  springy  'anil. 

SPRINK'LE,  (sprink'l.i  v.  t.  [Sax  sprengan;  D. 
spreukelen,  spreugen;  G.  sprengen  ;  Dan.  sprinkler; 
lr.  sprcighim.  The  L.  ipcgu  may  be  the  same  word 
with  the  letters  transposed,  «  being  casual.  Class 
Erg.] 

1.  To  scatter;  to  disperse;  as  a  liquid  or  a  dry 
substance  composed  of  fine  separable  particles  ;  as, 
Moses  sprinkled  handfuls  of  allies  toward  heaven. 
Ezud.  ix. 

2.  To  scatter  on  ;  to  disperse  on  in  small  drops  or 
particles  ;  to  besprinkle  ;  as,  to  tprinkle  the  earth 
witii  water  ;  to  sprinkle  a  floor  with  sand  ;  to  sprinkle 
paper  witli  iron  filings. 

3.  To  wash  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify. 

Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  — Her.  x. 

SPRINK'LE,  v.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  scattering  a 
liquid  or  any  fine  substance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in 
small  particles. 

The  priest  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  fingera. —  Lev.  xir. 
Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  spanieling  or  elfu- 

sion  of  water.  Ay.tfe. 

2.  To  rain  moderately  ;  as,  it  sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LE,  7i.     A  small  quantity   scattered;  also,  a 

utensil  for  sprinkling.  Spenser. 

SPRINK'L£D,  (sprinit'ld,)  pp.  Dispersed  in  small 
particles,  as  a  liquid  or  as  dust. 

2.  Having  a  liquid  or  a  fine  substance  scattered 
over. 
SPRINK'LER,  7i.     One  that  sprinkles. 
SPRINK'LING,   ppr.      Dispersing,  as  a  liquid  or  as 
dust. 
2.  Scattering  on,  in  fine  drops  or  particles. 
SPRINK'LING,  7i.      The  act  of  scattering  in  small 
drops  or  parcels.  Hall. 

2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or 
parts,  or  coming  moderately  ;  as,  a  sprinkling  of  rain 
or  snow. 
SPRIT,  ij.  t.  [Sax.  spryttan,  to  sprout ;  D.  spruiten  ; 
G.  spriessen  ;  Dan.  spruder,  sproyter,  to  spurt ;  Sw. 
spritta,  to  start.  It  is  of  the  same  family  as  sprout. 
Class  Hid.] 

To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  narrow  orifice  ;  to 
eject;  to  spirt.     [jYotinuse.]     [See  Spurt.] 
SPRIT,  v.  i.     To  sprout ;  to  bud  ;  to  germinate  ;   as 

barley  steeped  for  malt. 
SPRIT,  77.  *  A  shoot ;  a  sprout.  Mortimer. 

*2.  [D.  sprint.]  A  small  boom,  pole,  or  spar,  which 
crosses  the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to 
tiie  upper  aftmost  corner,  which  it  is  used  to  extend 
and  elevate.  Totten. 

SPRITE,  it.     [If  from  G.  spriet,  this  is  the  most  cor- 
rect orthography.     The  Welsh  has  ysbrid,  a  spirit.] 
A  spirit. 
SPUTTE'FUL.     See  Sprightful. 
SPRlTE'FUL-LY.     See  Sprightfully. 
SPRITE'LI-NESS.     See  Sprightliness. 
SPRITE' LY.     See  Sprightly. 

SPRIT'-SAIL,  7i.  [sprit  and  sail.]  The  sail  extended 
by  a  sprit. 

2.  A  sail  attached  to  a  yard  which  hangs  under 
the  bowsprit.     [Not  in  use.]  Totten. 

SPROD,  71.     A  salmon  in  its  second  year.   Chambers. 
SPRONG,  old  pret.  of  Spring.    [Dutch.]    [Not  in  use.] 
SPROUT,  8.  i.     [D.  spruiten  ;  G.  sprosscn  ;  Sax.  spryt- 
tan ;   Sp.  brotar,  tile   same    word    without   s.      See 
Sprit.] 

1.  To  shoot,  as  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate  ; 
to  push  out  new  shoots.  A  grain  that  sprouts  in  ordi- 
nary temperature  in  ten  days,  may,  by  an  augmenta- 
tion of  heat,  be  made  to  sprout  in  forty  eight  hours. 
The  stumps  of  trees  often  sprout,  and  produce  a  new 
forest. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

Vitriol  is  npt  to  sprout  with  moisture.  Bacon. 

3.  To  grow,  like  shoots  of  plants. 

And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear.  Ticket. 

SPROUT,  n.  The  shoot  of  a  plant  ;  a  shoot  from  the 
seed,  or  from  the  stump,  or  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
or  tree.  The  sprouts  of  tlie  cane,  in  Jamaica,  are 
called  ratoons.  Edwards,  W.  Ind. 

2.  A  shoot  from  the  end  of  a  branch.  The  young 
shoots  of  shrubs  are  called  sprouts,  and  in  the  forest 
often  furnish  browse  for  cattle. 

SPROUT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shooting  in  vegetation  ;  ger- 
minating. 

SPROUTS,  7i.  pi.     Young  coleworts.  Johnson 

SPRUCE,  a. t  Nice;  trim;  neat  without  elegance  or 
dignity  ;  formerly  applied  to  things  with  a  serious 
meaning  ;  now  applied  to  persons  only. 

He  is  so  sjiruce,  that  he  never  can  be  genteel.  Taller. 

SPRUCE,  v.  t.  To  trim ;  to  dress  with  affected  neat- 
ness. 
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SPROCE,  r.  i.  To  dress  one's  self  with  affected  neat- 
ness. 

SPROCE,  n.  *  The  fir-tree  ;  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
species  of  that  section  of  the  Lintueau  genus  Pinus 
which  are  comprehended  under  Allies,  and  likewise 
to  some  that  are  comprehended  under  Pence.  This 
term,  however,  belongs  more  especially  to  Pinus 
Ahies  or  Norway  spruce,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  to  Pinus 
nigra,  Pinus  alba, and  Pinus  rubra,  which  are  used  in 
families  to  give  flavor  to  beer.  They  are  used  by 
wav  of  decoction,  or  in  the  form  of  extract. 

SPRuCE'-BEER,  71.  A  kind  of  beer  which  is  tinc- 
tured with  spruce,  either  by  means  of  the  extract  or 
by  decoction. 

SPROCE'LY,  adv.  With  extreme  or  affected  neat- 
ness. 

SPROCE'NESS,  n.  Neatness  without  taste  or  ele- 
gance; trimness  ;  fineness;  quaintness. 

SPROE,  n.  In  Scotland,  that  which  is  thrown  off  in 
casting  metals  ;  dross  or  scoria.  [This  is  sometimes 
a  vicious  orthography  of  Srscw,  the  name  of  the 
disease  otherwise  called  thrush.    See  Si'rew.J 

SPRUG,  v.  L     To  make  smart.     [JVC  in  use.] 

SPRUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Spring.  The  man  sprung 
over  the  ditch;  the  mast  is  sprung ;  a  hero  sprung 
fr.nn  a  race  of  kings. 

SPRUNT,  v.  i.  To  spi  ng  up  ;  to  germinate  ;  to  spring 
forward.     [JVot  in  use  j 

SPRUNT,  n.  Any  thing  short  and  not  easily  bent. 
[j\'ut  in  use.] 

2.  A  leap  ;  a  spring.     [JVot  in  use.] 

3.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.     [Local.] 
SPRUNT,  a.     Active;    vigorous;    strong;    becoming 

strong.     [JVot  in  use.) 
SPRUNT'LY,   ado.     Vigorously;    youthfully;    like  a 

young  man.     [J\rot  in  use]  B.  Jonson. 

SPRY,  a.  Having  great  power  of  leaping  or  running ; 
nimble;  active;  vigorous.     [Local.] 

Halliwell.     Forby. 
[This  word  is  in  common  use  in   New  England, 
and  is  doubtless  a  contraction  of  sprig.  See  Spin  cur- 
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SPUD,  n.     [Dan.  spyd,  a  spear;    Ice.  spioot.     It  coin- 
cides with  spit.] 

1.  An  implement  somewhat  like  a  chisel,  with  a 
long  handle,  used  by  fanners  for  destroying  weeds. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

2.  Any  short  thing  ;  in  contempt  Swift. 
SPUL'LER,  it.     One  employed  to  inspect  yarn,  to  see 

thrit  it  is  well  spun,  and  fit  for  the  loom.     [Local.] 

SPfJ.ME,  «.     [L.  and  It.  .-.•puma;  Sp.  cspuma.] 

Froth;  foam;  scum;  frothy  matter  raised  on 
liquors  or  fluid  substances  by  boiling,  effervescence, 
or  agitation. 

SPOME,  ».  i.     To  froth  ;  to  foam. 

SPU-MES'CENCE,  m.     Frolhiness ;  the  state  of  foam- 
ing. Kir  wan. 

SPU-MIF'ER-OTJS,  a.     Producing  foam. 

SPP.U'OUS,  )         r,  , 

SPOM'Y         \a-     fL-  spumeus.] 

Consisting  of  froth  or  scum  ;  foamy. 


The  spumy  waves  ] 
The  spumous  and  I 


■claim  the  waterv  war.  Dryden. 

id  Slate  of  the  blood.  ArbuthnoU 


SPUN,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Spin. 

SPUNGE,  n.     See  Sponge. 

SPUN'-HaY,  n.     Hay  twisted   into  ropes  for  conven- 
ient carriage  on  a  military  expedition. 

SPUNK,   ?i.       [Probably    from   punk.]      Touchwood; 
wood  that  readily  takes  fire.     Hence, 

2.  Vulgarly,  an  inflammable  temper  ;  spirit;  as,  a 
man  of  spunk.  Ill-natured  observations  touched  his 
spunk.     [Low.] 

SPUN'-YaRN,    n.      Among   seamen,   a   line  or   cord 
formed  of  two  or  three  rope-yarns  twisted. 

SPUR,  n.  *  [Sax.  spur ;  D.  spoor ;  G.  sporn  ;  Dan.  spore ; 
It.  spar.;  W.  yspardun  ;  Fr.  eperon  ;  It.  spronc  ;  coin- 
ciding in  elements  with  spear. .  Class  Br.] 
*1.  An  instrument  having  a  rowel  or  little  wheel, 
with  sharp  points,  worn  on  horsemen's  heels,  to 
prick  the  horses  for  hastening  their  pace. 

Girt  with  rusty  sword  unci  spur.  Hudibras. 

Hence,  to  set  spurs  to  a  horse,  Is  to  prick  him  and 
put  him  upon  a  run. 

2.  Incitement ;  instigation.  The  love  of  glory  is 
the  spur  to  heroic  deeds. 

3.  The  largest  or  principal  root  of  a  tree  ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  short,  wooden  buttress  of  a  post  ;  [that 
is,  in  both  cases,  a  shoot.] 

4.  The  hard,  pointed  projection  on  a  cock's  leg, 
which  serves  as  an  instrument  of  defense  and  an- 
noyance. Ray. 

5.  Something  that  projects  ;  a  snag.  Sliak. 

6.  In  America,  a  mountain  that  shoots  from  any 
other  mountain,  or  range  of  mountains,  and.  extends 
to  some  distance  in  a  lateral  direction,  or  at  right  an- 
gles. 

7.  That  which  excites.  We  say,  upon  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  ;  that  is,  the  circumstances  or  emergen- 
cy which  calls  for  immediate  action. 

8.  A  spurre  or  sea-swallow.  Roy. 

9.  The  hinder  part  of  the  nectary  in  certain  flow- 
ers, shaped  like  a  cock's  spur.  Martyn. 
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10.  A  fungus  (Spennoedia  Clavus)  growing  within 
the  glumes  of  rye,  wheat,  couch-grass,  herd's-grass, 
&c.     [Fr.  ergot.] 

11.  In  old" fortifications,  a  wall  that  crosses  a  part 
of  the  rampart  and  joins  to  the  town  wall. 

SPUR,  v.  t.     [  [r.  sporam.] 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs  ;  to  incite  to  a  more  hasty 
pace  ;  as,  to  spur  a  horse. 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  instigate  ;  to  urge  or  encourage  to 
action,  or  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Some  men  are  spurred  to  action  by  the  love  of  glory, 
others  by  the  love  of  power.  Let  affection  spuruslo 
social  and  domestic  duties.  Locke. 

3.  To  impel ;  to  drive. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  spu  rs  on. 

SPUIl,  n.  i.     To  travel  with  great  expedition. 
The  Partliians  shall  be  there, 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear.  Dryden. 

[Unusual.] 

2.  To  press  forward 

Some  bold  men  —  by  spurring  on,  refine  themselves.      Grew. 
SPTJR'-€LAD,  a.     Wearing  spurs. 
SPUR'GALL,   v.  t.      [spur  and   gall.]      To    gnll    or 

wound  with  a  spur.  Shak. 

SPUR'GALL,  rt.     A  place  galled  or  excoriated  by  much 

using  of  the  spur. 
SPUR'GAl^L-KD,  pp.    Galled  or  hurt  by  a  spur  ;  as, 

a  spurgulled  hackney.  Pope. 

SPURGE,  «.     [Fr.  epurge;  It.  spurgo,  a  purge;  from 

L.  purgo,  cxpurgo.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia.    This  name  is 

applied   to   various   species    of    Euphorbia,   and    by 

some,  to  the  whole  genus,  which  is  very  numerous. 
SP'JRGE'-FLAX,  n.     An    evergreen   snrub,   Daphne 

Gnidium,  a  native  of  Spain. 
SPUR<SE'-LAU-REL,  n.    The  Daphne  Laureola,  an 

evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe. 
SPURGE'-OL-IVE,    71.       An    evergreen    shrub,    the 

Daphne  Oleoi'des,  a  native  of  Crete.  Loudon. 

SPURGE'-WORT,  (-wurt,)  7t.     A  plant. 
SPURG'ING,  for  Puboing,  is  not  in  use.     B.  Jonson. 
SPO'RI-OUS,  «.     [L.  spurius.] 

1.  Not  genuine  ;  not  proceeding  from  the  true  source, 
or  from  the  source  pretended;  counterfeit;  false; 
adulterate.  Spurious  writings  are  such  as  are  no', 
composed  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
Spurious  drugs  are  common.  The  reformed  churches 
reject  spurious  ceremonies  ant!  traditions. 

2.  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard  ;  as,  spurious  issue. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  one  begotten  and  born  out 
of  lawful  matrimony  is  a  spurious  child. 

Spurious   disease:   a  disease   commonly  mistaken 
for,  and  called  by  the  name  of,  something  which  it  is 
not;  as  spurious  pleurisy,  i.  e.,  rheumatism  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles. 
SPu'RI-OUS-LY.ario.     Counterfeitly ;  falsely. 
SPC'RI-OUS-NESS,  77.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 
counterfeit,  false,  or  not  genuine;  as,  the  spuriotis- 
ness  of  drugs,  of  coin,  or  of  writings. 

2.  Illegitimacy;  the  state  of  being  bastard  or  not 
of  legitimate  birth  ;  as,  the  spuriousness  of  issue. 
SPUR'LING,  ».     A  small  sea-fish.       .  Tusser. 

SPUR'LING-LINE,    n.       Among    seamen,    the    line 
which   forms  the  communication  between  the  wheel 
and  the  telltale. 
SPURN,  r.  t.     [Sax.  spurnan  ;  Ir.  sporam  ;  L.  sperno, 
aspemor:  from  the  root  of  spur,  or  from  kicking.] 
i.  To  kick  ;  to  drive  back  or  away,  as  with  the  foot. 

Shak. 

2.  To  reject  with  disdain  ;  to  scorn  to  receive  or 
accept.  What  multitudes  of  rational  beings  spurn 
the  offers  of  eternal  happiness  ! 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt.  Locke. 
SPURN,  v.  i.     To  manifest  disdain   in  rejecting  any 

thing  ;  as,  to  spurn  at  the  gracious  offers  of  pardon. 

2.  To  make  contemptuous  opposition  ;  to  manifest 
disdain  in  resistance. 

Nay.  inuri',  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image.  Shak. 

3.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

The  drunken  chairman'  in  the  kennel  spurns.  Gay. 

SPURN,  71.     Disdainful  rejection  ;  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spunjs 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.  Shak. 

SPURN'i^D,   (spurnd,)   pp.     Rejected    with    disdain; 

treated  with  contempt. 
SPURN'ER,  n.     One  who  spurns. 
SPURN'EY,  n.     A  plant.       '  Diet. 

SPURN'ING,  ppr      Rejecting  with  contempt. 
SPURN'-WA-TER,  77.     In  ships,  a  channel  at  the  end 

of  a  deck  to  restrain  the  water. 
SPURRE,  71.     A  name  of  the  sea-swallow  or  common 

tern.     [Provincial.]  F.din.  Encyc. 

SPUR'RED,  (spurd,)  pp.    Furnished  with  spurs. 

2.  Incited  ;  instigated. 

3.  a.  Wearing  spurs,  or  having  shoots  like  spurs. 
SPTJR'RER,  n.     One  who  uses  spurs. 
SPUR'Rl-ER,  77.     One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 

spurs. 
SPIJR'RING,   ppr.      Pricking  with   spurs ;    inciting; 
urging. 
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SPUR-ROY' AL,  a.  A  gold  coin,  first  made  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  its 
value  was  fifteen  shillings.  Sometimes  written 
Spur-Rial  or  Rval.  Beaum.  4"  Fl. 

SPUR'RY,  ».  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spergnla,  which 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  Europe  for  fodder.  Gardner. 

SPURT,  v.  t.  [Sw.  spruta  ;  Dan.  spruder  and  sproyter, 
to  spout,  to  squirt,  to  syringe.  The  English  word  has 
suffered  a  transposition  of  letters.  It  is  from  the 
root  of  sprout,  which  see.] 

To  throw  out,  as  a  liquid  in  a  stream  ;  to  drive  or 
force  out  with  violence,  as  a  liquid  from  a  pipe  or 
small  orifice  ;  as,  to  spurt  water  from  the  mouth,  or 
other  liquid  from  a  tube. 

SPURT,  v.  i.  To  gush  or  issue  out  in  a  stream,  as  li- 
quor from  a  cask  ;  to  rush  from  a  confined  place  in  a 
small  stream. 

Then  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 

Spurts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock.        Pope. 

SPURT,  71.  A  sudden  or  violent  ejection  or  gushing 
of  a  liquid  substance  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other 
confined  place;  a  jet. 

2.  A  sudden  or  short  occasion  or  exigency  ;  sud- 
den effort.     [  Vulgar.] 

SPURT'ING,  ppr.  Forcing  out  a  liquid  from  a  pipe 
or  small  orifice. 

SPUR'TLE,  (spurt'!,)  v.  t.  [from  spurt.]  To  shoot 
in  a  scattering  manner.     [Little  used.]        Drayton. 

SPUR'WAY,  7i.  [spur,  and  way.]  A  horse  path  ;  a 
narrow  way  ;  a  bridle  road  ;  a  way  for  a  single  beast. 
[JVot  used  in  the  United  States.] 

SPUR'-WHEEL,  71.  A  wheel  with  cogs  around  the 
edge  pointing  to  the  center. 

SPU-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  sputo,  to  spit.] 

The  act.  of  spitting.     [JVot  used.]  Harvey. 

SPu'TA-TIVE,  a.  [Supra.]  Spitting  much  ;  inclined 
to  spit.     [JVot  used!)  Walton. 

SPUT'TER,  v.  i.  [D.  spuiten,  to  spout;  Sw.  spolta  : 
L.  sputo,  to  spit.  It  belongs  to  the  root  of  spout  and 
spit;  of  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  a  diminutive.] 

1.  To  spit,  or  to  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in 
small  or  scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking. 

2.  To  throw  out  moisture  in  small,  detached  parts  ; 
as  green  wood  sputtering  in  the  Maine.         Dryden. 

3.  To  fly  off  in  small  particles  with  some  crack- 
ling or  noise. 

When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputtering  lights  advance. 

Drydtn. 

4.  To  utter  words  hastily  and  indistinctly  ;  literally, 
to  spout  small ;  to  speak  so  rapidly  as  to  emit  saliva. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage,  and  so  they  fell  a 
sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting  apples. 

Congreuc. 

SPUT'TER,  71.  t.  To  throw  out  with  haste  and 
noise  ;  to  utter  with  indistinctness. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses  —  to  spuUer  out  the  basest  accusations. 

Swi/l. 

SPUT'TER,  71.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in-small  par- 
ticles. 

SPUT'TER-ED,  pp.  Thrown  out  in  small  portions, 
as  liquids;  uttered  with  haste  and  indistinctness,  as 

SPUT'TER-ER,  71.     One  that  sputters.  [words. 

SPUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Emitting  in  small  parti- 
cles ;  uttering  rapidly  and  indistinctly ;  speaking 
hastily  ;  spouting. 

SPO'TUM,  71.  [L.]  Spittle  ;  salival  discharges  from 
the  mouth.  Hall. 

2.  In  medicine,  that  which  is  expectorated,  or 
ejected  from  the  lungs. 

SPY,  77.  [11.  spia  ;  Fr.  cspion  ;  Sp.  espia  ;  D.  spiede  ;  G. 
spdher ;  Dan.  spejder ;  W.  yspciaio,  to  espy,  to  ex- 
plore ;  yspcithiuw,  to  look  about  ;  yspaith,  that  is 
open,  visible  ;  paith,  an  opening,  a  prospect,  a  glance. 
Class  Bd  ;  unless  the  word  is  a  contraction,  and  of 
Class  Sg.] 

1.  A  person  sent  into  an  enemy's  camp  to  inspect 
their  works,  ascertain  their  strength  and  their  inten- 
tions, to  watch  their  movements,  and  secretly  com- 
municate intelligence  to  the  proper  officer.  By  the 
laws  of  war  among  all  civilized  nations,  a  spy  is 
subjected  to  capital  punishment. 

2.  A  person  deputed  to  watch  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers. Dryden. 

3.  One  who  watches  the  conduct  of  others. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit.  Dryden. 

SPY,  a.  t.  To  see  ;  to  gain  sight  of;  to  discover  at  a 
distance,  or  111  a  state  of  concealment.  It  is  the 
same  as  Espy  ;  as,  to  spy  land  from  the  mast  head  of 
a  ship. 

As  tiger  spied  two  gentle  fawns.  Milton. 

One,  in  rending,  skipped  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note 
of  admiration.  Swift. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  search  or  examination  ;  as, 
a  lawyer,  in  examining  the  pleadings  in  a  case,  spies 
a  defect. 

3.  To  explore  ;  to  view,  inspect,  and  examine  se- 
cretly ;  as  a  country  ;  usually  with  out. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  villages  Utereof. 
—  Num.  xxi. 
SPY,  v.  i.    To  search  narrowly  ;  to  scrutinize. 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  .1711/  into  abuse.  Shak. 
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SPV'-BoAT,  n.  [spy  and  boat.]  A  boat  sent  to  make 
discoveries  and  bring  intelligence.  Arbuthnot. 

SP^'-GLASS,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  small  tele- 
scope, useful  in  viewing  distant  objects. 

SP9MSM,  11.     The  act  or  business  of  spying. 

SQUAB,  (skwob,)  a.  [In  G.  quappc  is  a  quab,  an  eel- 
pout  ;  quabbelig,  plump,  sleek  ;  quabbeln,  to  be  plump 
or  sleek,  and  to  vibrate,  Eng.  to  wabble ;  Dan.  quabbe, 
an  eelpout ;  quoppcd,  fat,  plump,  jolly,  our  vulgar 
whopping i  quopper,  to  shake.] 

1.  Fat;  thick;  plump;  buiky. 

Nor  die  squab  daughter,  nor  the  wife  were  nice.        Betterlon. 

2.  Unfledged  ;  unfeathercd  ;  as,  a  squah  pigeon. 

King. 
SQUAB,  n.     A  young  pigeon  or  dove. 

rrhis  word  is  in  common  or  general  use  in  Amer- 
ica, and  almost  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  used  is 
the  one  here  given.] 

2.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch;  a  stuffed   cushion. 
[Not.  used  in  A meriea.] 
SQUAB,  adv.    Striking  at  once;  with  a  heavy  fall ; 
plump. 

The  eagle  dropped  Ihe  tortoise  squab  upon  a  rock.     [Lqic  and 

"   not  used.)  VEslrange. 

[The  vulgar  word  Awhap,  or  Whop,  is  used  in  a 
like  sense  in  America.     It  is  found  in  Chaucer.] 
SQUAB,  7i.  i.    To  fall  plump;  to  strike  at  one  dash, 
or  with  a  heavy  stroke.     [Not  used.] 

SQUAB'BYH' ia-     Thick  ;  fat ;  heavy.        Harvey. 

SQUAB'BLE,  (skwoh'hl,)  v.  i.  [I  know  not  tile 
origin  of  this  word,  but  it  seems  to  be  from  the  root 
of  wabble ;  G.  quabbeln,  to  vibrate,  to  quake,  to  be 
sleek.    See  Siuab.] 

1.  To  contend  for  superiority  ;  to  scuffle ;  to  strug- 
gle ;  as,  two  persons  squabble  ill  spurt.  Shul:. 

2.  To  contend;  to  wrangle;  to  quarrel.  [Inele- 
gant or  low.]  Glanville. 

3.  To  debate  peevishly  ;  to  dispute.  If  there  must 
be  disputes,  it  is  less  criminal  to  squabble  than  to 
murder,     [inelegant  or  low.] 

4.  Among  printers,  a  page  is  said  to  be  squabbled 
when  the  letters  stand  awry  or  out  of  their  regular 
upright  position.  J^darns. 

SQUAB'BLE,  n.  A  scuffle ;  a  wrangle;  a  brawl;  a 
petty  quarrel.  Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB'ULER,  n.     A  contentious  pprson  ;  a  brawler. 

SQUAB'BLING,  ppr.  Scuffling;  contending;  wrang- 
ling. 

SQUAB'-PIE,  (skwob'pi,)  n.  [sqnab  and  pie.]  A  pie 
made  of  squabs  or  young  pigeons. 

SQUAH,  (skwod,)  n.     [Fr.  eseouade.] 

1.  In  militant  language,  a  small  party  of  men  as- 
sembled for  drill  or  inspection.     Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

2.  Any  small  party. 

SQIIAD'RON,  «.  [Fr.  eseadron:  It.  squadri,  a  squad- 
ron, a  square  ;  Sp.  esquadron  ;  from  L.  quadratics, 
square  ;  quadra,  to  square  ;  allied  to  quatttor,  four.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  square  or  square  form  ; 
and  hence,  a  square  body  of  troops  ;  a  body  drawn 
up  in  a  square.    So  Milton  has  used  the  word. 

Those  half  rounding  guards 

Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  joined.  \ 

[This  sense  is  probably  obsolete,  unless  in  poetry.] 
Hence,  also, 

2.  A  body  of  troops  in  any  form. 

3.  In  military  tactics,  the  principal  division  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  usually  from  100  to  200  men. 

4.  A  division  of  a  Heel.  '  [p.  Cyc. 
SQUAD'RON-ED,   (skvvod'rund,)   a.      Formed    into 

squadrons  or  squares.  Milton. 

SQUAL'ID,  (skwol'id,)  a      [L.  squalidus,  from  squa- 
Ico,  to  be  foul.     Qu.  W.  qual,  vile.J 
Fool  ;  filthy  ;  extremely  dirty. 
Uncombed  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire.  Dryden. 

SQU,\L-ID'I-TY,    )         „     .  ..,„  . 

SQUAL'ID-NESS,  j  *■  F°»lness  i  nlthiness. 
SQUAL'ID-LY,  ado.  In  a  squalid,  filthy  manner. 
SQUALL,  v.  i.  [Sw.  sqv'dla  ;  Dan  squiildrer,  to  prate. 
These  words  are  probably  of  one  family  ;  but  squall, 
like  squeal,  is  probably  from  the  root  of  Sax.  n-yllan, 
to  creak,  or  Heb.  Sip,  D-  gillen,  to  yell;  or  is  formed 
from  wail.] 

To  cry  out ;  to  scream  or  cry  violently  ;  as  a 
woman  frightened,  or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress ; 
as,  the  infant. squalled.  Arbuthnot.     Pope 

SQUALL,  ?!.     A  loud  scream  ;  a  harsh  cry.       Pope. 
2.  [Sw.   sqval.]    A  sudden   and   violent   gust  of 
wind. 

A  blade  squall,  is  one  attended  with  dark,  heavy 
clouds. 

JI  white  squall,  is  one  which  comes  unexpectedly, 
without  being  marked  in  its  approach  by  the  clouds. 

Totten. 
SQUALL'ER,  77.     A  screamer  :  one  that  cries  aloud. 
SQUALL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  out  harshly  ;  scream- 
ing. 
SQUALL'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  squalls;  disturbed 
often  with   sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  ;  as, 
squally  weattiPr. 

2.  In  agriculture,  broken  into  detached  pieces ; 
interrupted  by  unproductive  spots.     [Local.] 
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SQUA'LOID,  a.     [L.  squalas,  a  shark,  and  Gr.  tttJtic, 
likeness.] 
Like  a  shark,  or  resembling  a  shark. 
SQUA'LOR,  71.     [L.]     Foulness  ;  filthiness  ;    coarse- 
ness. Burtoii. 
SQU.VMI-FORM,  a.     [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  form.] 

Having  the  form  or  shape  of  scales. 
SQUA-iMIG'ER-OUS,   a.      [L.  squamiger ;  squama,  a 
scale,  and  gero,  to  bear.] 
Bearing  or  having  scales. 
SQUAll'I-PEN,  71.     [L.  squama,  a  scale,  and  penna, 
a  fin.] 

A  fish  whose  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  covered  with 
scales. 

SQUAMOUS,  i  "•     [L-  ^"rnosus.] 

Scaly ;    covered    with   scales ;    as,   the    squamous 

cones  of  the  pine.  Woodward. 

SQUAN'DER,   (skwon'der,)  v.  U     \G.  verschwenden, 

probably  from  wenden,  to  turn.] 

1.  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely  ;  to  spend  prodi- 
gally ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  waste  without  economy  or 
judgment ;  as,  to  squander  an  estate. 

They  often  squandered,  hut  thev  never  gave.  Savage. 

The  crime  of  squandering  health  is  equal  to  the  folly.   Humbler. 

2.  To  scatter  ;  to  disperse. 

Our  squandered  troops  he  rallies.  Dryden. 

[In  this  application  not  now  used.] 

SQUAN'DER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Spent  lavishly  and  without 
necessity  or  use  ;  wasted  ;  dissipated,  as  property. 

SQUAN'DER-ER,  77.  One  who  spends  his  money 
prodigally,  without  necessity  or  use  ;  a  spendthrift; 
a  prodigal  ;  a  waster  ;  a  lavisher.  Locke. 

SQUAN'DER-ING, /ipr.  Spending  lavishingly  ;  wast- 
ing. 

SQUAN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.    By  squandering. 

SQUARE,  a.  [W.  cwar ;  Fr.  curre,  quarr&i  perhaps 
Gr.  <!«<»,  contracted  from  xapui.  This  is  probably 
not  a  contraction  of  L.  quadratus.] 

1.  Having  four  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles  ; 
as,  a  square  room  ;  a  square  figure. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle;  as,  an  instrument  for 
striking  lines  square.  Moxon. 

3.  Parallel ;  exactly  suitable  ;  true. 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to  her.     [Un- 
usual.] Slink. 

4.  Having  a  straight  front,  or  a  frame  formed  with 
straight  lines;  not  curving;  as,  a  man  of  a  square 
frame  :  a  square  built  man. 

5.  That  does  equal  justice  ;  exact  ;  fair;  honest; 
as,  square  dealing. 

6.  Even  ;  leaving  no  balance.  Let  us  make  or 
leave  the  accounts  square. 

Three  square,  five  square  ;  having  three  or  five 
equal  sides,  &x.  ;  an  abusive  use  of  square. 

Square  root ;  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  The 
square  root  of  a  quantity  or  number  is  that  which, 
multiplied  by  itself,  produces  the  quantity  or  num- 
ber.    Thus  7  is  tile  square  root  of  49,  for  7  X  7  =■  49. 

Square  measure ;  the  square  of  a  lineal  measure; 
the  measure  of  a  superficies  or  surface,  which  de- 
pends on  the  length  and  breadth  taken  conjointly. 

Square  number.     See  SqiMRE,  71.  No.  5. 

In  seamen's  language,  the  yards  are  square,  when 
they  are  arranged  at  right  angles  with  the  mast  or 
the  keel,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  yards  and 
sails  are  said  also  to  be  square,  when  they  are  of 
greater  length  than  usual.  Totten. 

SQUARE,  71.  *  A  figure  having  four  equal  sides  and 
four  right  angles. 

2.  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each  side. 
The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands 

3.  The  content  of  (he  side  of  a  figure  squared. 

4.  A  mathematical  instrument,  which  consists 
essentially  in  having  at  least  one  straight  edge  at 
right  angles  to  another.  It  is  of  several  forms,  as 
the  T  square,  the  carpenter's  square,  &c. 

5.  In  geometry  and  arithmetic,  a  square  or  square 
number  is  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by 
itself.     Thus  64  is  the  square  of  8,  for  8X 8  =  64. 

C.  Rule  ;  regularity  ;  exact  proportion  ;  justness  of 
workmanship  and  conduct. 

They  of  CialatiA  much  more  out  of  square.  Hooker. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

7.  A  square  body  of  troops  ;  as,  the  brave  squares 
of  war.  Shak. 

8.  A  quaternion  ;  four.     [jVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

9.  Level  ;  equality. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these.  Dryden. 

10.  In  astrology,  quartile  ;  the  position  of  planets 
distant  ninety  degrees  from  each  other.     [Obs.] 

Milton. 

11.  Rule  ;  conformity  ;  accord.  I  shall  break  no 
squares  with  another  for  a  trifle. 

Squares  go.  Let  us  see  how  the  squares  go,  that 
is,  how  the  game  proceeds  ;  a  phrase  taken  from  the 
game  of  chess,  the  chess-board  being  formed  with 
squares,  L'Estrangc. 

SQUARE,  v.  t     [Fr.  rquarrir  and  carrer.] 

1.  To  form  with  four  equal  sides  and  four  right 
aneles. 
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2.  To  reduce  to  a  square  ;  to  form  to  right  angles  ; 
as,  to  square  mason's  work. 

3.  To  reduce  to  any  given  measure  or  standard. 

Shak. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  mold  ;  to  shape  ;  as, 
to  square  our  actions  by  the  opinions  of  others;  to 
square  our  lives  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

5.  To  accommodate  ;  te  In  ;  as,  square  my  trial  to 
my  strength.  Milton, 

C.  To  respect  in  quartile.  Creech. 

7.  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  difference  or 
balance  ;  as,  to  square  accounts  ;  a  popular  phrase. 

8.  In  arithmetic,  to  multiply  a  number  by  itself;  as, 
to  square  the  number. 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  to  square  the  yards  is  to 
place  them  at  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  keel. 

To  square  the  circle;  to  determine  the  exact  con- 
tents of  a  circle  in  square  measure. 
SQUARE,  v.  i.    To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  quadrate  ;  to  accord 
or  agree.     His  opinions  do  not  square  with  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophers. 

2.  To  quarrel  ;  to  go  to  opposite  sides;  to  take  an 
attitude  of  offense  or  defense,  or  of  defiance. 
Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  I  Shak. 

SQUAR'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Hade  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
or  witli  right  angles ;  adjusted  ;  regulated  ;  multiplied 

SQUARE'LY,  ado.     In  a  square  form.  [hv  itself. 

SQUaRE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  square  ;  as, 
an  instrument  to  try  the  squareness  of  work.    Moron. 

SQUAR'ER,  n.  Johnson  thinks  that  this  word,  in 
Shakspeare,  denotes  a  hot-headed,  contentious  fel- 
low.    [See  So. i' are,  v.] 

SQUARE'-RIG-GED,  a.  In  seamen's  language,  a  ves- 
sel is  square-rigged  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle,  and  not 
by  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen  yards.  Thus  a 
ship  ami  a  brig  are  square-rigged  vessels.   Mar.  Diet. 

SQUARE'-SAIL,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  a  four- 
sided  sail  extended  to  a  yard  suspended  by  the  mid 
dle._  Mar.  Diet. 

SQUAR'ING,  ppr.  Making  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
or  with  right  angles;  adjusting]  regulating;  multi- 
plying by  itself. 

SQUaR'ISH,  a.    Nearly  square.  Pennant. 

IqUAR'ROu!'.|-     [Q-Gr.^a,™,  scurf.] 

In  natural  history,  ragged,  or  full  of  loose  scales  ; 
rough  ;  jagged;  composed  of  parts  which  diverge  at 
right  angles,  and  are  irregular  in  size  and  direction. 

P.  Cyc. 
A  squarrous  calyx  consists  of  scales  very  widely 
divaricating;  a  squarrous  leaf  is  divided  into  shreds 
or  jags,  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not 
parallel  to  it.  Martyn. 

SQUASH,  (skwosh,)  11.  t.  [from  the  root  of  quash,  L. 
quasso,  Fr.  casscr.] 

To  crush  ;  to  beat  or  press  into  pulp,  or  a  flat  mass. 
SQUASH,  71.  Something  soft  and  easily  crushed.  Shak. 

2.  [Qu.  Gr.  jtKVoc.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Curtir- 
bita,  or  gourd  kind,  and  its  fruit ;  a  culinary  vegeta- 

3.  Something  unripe  or  soft ;  in  contempt.  [hie. 

This  squaeli ,  this  gentleman.  Shak. 

4.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body.    Jirbuthnot. 

5.  A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash.     [Vulgar.]     Siei/t. 

SQUASH'-RUG,  71.  The  common  name  of  a  bus  in- 
jurious to  squashes ;  the  more  usual  one,  in  New 
England,  belongs  to  the  order  Hemiptera. 

SQIJASH'Y,  adv.     Like  a  squash  ;  also,  muddy. 

SQUAT,  (skwot,)  7j.  7.  [VV.  yswatiaw,  from  yswad,  a 
falling,  or  throw;  It.  quatto,  squat,  close;  qua/tare, 
to  squat,  to  cower,  to  lurk.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lied to  It.  guatare,  to  watch,  Fr.  guctter,  to  watt,  to 
watch.] 

1.  To  sit  down  upon  the  hams  or  heels;  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

2.  To  sit  close  to  the  ground  ;  to  cower ;  as  an  an- 
imal. 

3.  In  the  United  Slates,  to  settle  on  another's  land 
without  pretense  of  title,  a  practice  very  common  in 
the  wilderness. 

4.  To  stoop  or  lie  close  to  escape  observation  ;  as  a 
partridge  or  rabbit 

SQUAT,  11.  t.     To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall.     [Nat 

in  use.]  Barret. 

SQUAT,  a.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels  ;  sitting  close 
to  the  ground  ;  cowering. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  load,  close  at  the  ear  ol  Eve.  Afi/ton. 

2.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of  an  animal 
squatting. 

The  head  of  the  squill  insect  is  broad  and  squat.  Crew. 

SQUAT,  71.  The  posture  of  one  that  sits  on  his  hams, 
or  close  to  tiie  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  or  crushing  fall.     [Not  in  use] 

Herbert. 

3.  A  small,  separate  vein  of  ore  ;  a  mineral  con- 
sisting of  tin  ore  and  soar.     Ilalliwrll.     Woodward. 

SQUAT'TER,  71.     Cine  Inal  squats  or  sits  close. 

2.  In  tiie  United  States,  one  that  settles  on  new  .and 
without  a  title. 
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SllUAW,  re.     Among  some  tribes  of  American  Indians, 

a  female,  or  wife. 
SQUlcAlv,  (skweek,)  v.  i.     [Sw.  sqvalca,  to  cry  like  a 

frog  ;    G.  quicken  ;    W.   gwi§ian,  to  squeak.      This 

word  probably  belongs  to  the  family  of  quack.     Glass 

Ok.] 

1.  To  otter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  du- 
ration ;  to  cry  with  an  acute  tone,  as  an  animal  ;  or 
to  make  a  sharp  noise,  as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a  wheel,  a 
door,  and  the  like.  Wheels  squeak  only  when  the 
axletree  is  dry. 

Who  can  endure  \o  hear  one  of  Ihe  rough  old  Romans,  squeak' 
ing  through  the  moulli  of  a  eunuch?  Addison. 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the  squeaking  pigs  of 
Homer.  Pope. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  or  pain  ;  to 
speak.  Dryden. 

SQUEAK,  re.  A  sharp,  shrill  sound  suddenly  uttered, 
either  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  animal  or  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  child  utters  in  acute  pain,  or  as  pigs 
utter,  or  as  is  made  by  carriage-wheels  when  dry,  or 
hv  a  pipe  or  reed. 

SQL'eAK'ER,  it.  One  that  utters  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound. 

SQUeAK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crying  with  a  sharp  voice  ; 
making  a  sharp  sound  ;  as,  a  squeaking  wheel. 

SQUicAL,  (skweel,)  v.  i.  [This  is  only  a  different 
orthography  of  squall;  Ir.  sgul,  a  squealing.  See 
Squall.] 

To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill  voice.  It  is  used  of  an- 
imals only,  and  chiefly  of  swine.  It  agrees  in  sense 
with  Squeak, except  that  squeal  denotes  a  more  con- 
tinued cry  than  squeak,  and  the  latter  is  not  limited 
to  animals.  We  say,  a  squealing  hog  or  pig,  a  squeal- 
ills? child,  but  more  generally  a  squalling  child. 

SQU"EAL'!NG,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound  or  voice  ;  as,  a  squealing  pig. 

SQUEAM'ISH,  a.t  [Probably  from  the  root  of  wam- 
ble.] 

Literally,  having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned, 
or  that  readily  nauseates  any  thing;  hence,  nice  to 
excess  in  taste  ;  fastidious  ;  easily  disgusted  ;  apt  to 
be  offended  at  trifling  improprieties  ;  scrupulous. 

Quoth  he,  that  honor  's  very  squeamish 

That  takes  a  basting  fur  a  blemish.  Hudihras. 

His  mnse  is  rustic,  and  perhaps  loo  plain 

The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  Southern. 

SQUEAM'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  fastidious  manner; 
with  too  much  niceness. 

SQUeAM'ISH-NESS,  h.  Excessive  niceness;  vicious 
delicacy  of  taste  ;  fastidiousness  ;  excessive  scrupu- 
lousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  most  presently  laugh  at  the 
equeamishness  of  his  conscience.  South. 

SQUeAS'I-NESS,  n.      Nausea.      [Not  used.]      [See 

QUEASINESS.] 

SQUeAS'Y,  a.      Queasy  ;  nice  ;  squeamish  ;  scrupu- 
lous.    [JVrit  used.]     [See  Queasy.] 
SQUEEZE,  v.  t.     [Arm.  quusqu,  goasca;  W.  gtcasgu.] 

1.  To  press  between  two  bodies  ;  to  press  closely  ; 
as,  to  squeeze  an  orange  with  the  fingers  or  with  an 
instrument;  to  squeeze  the  hand  in  friendship. 

2.  To  oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  and  taxes; 
to  harass  ;  to  crush. 

In  a  civil  war,  people  must  expect  to  be  squeezedvjMi  the  burden. 
LiEstrange. 

3.  To  hug  ;  to  embrace  closely. 

4.  To  force  between  close  bodies  ;  to  compel  or 
cause  to  pass  ;  as,  to  squeeze  water  through  felt. 

To   squeeze  out;   to   force   out   by  pressure,  as  a 
liquid. 
SQUEEZE,  v.  i.     To  press;   to  urge  one's  way;   to 
pass  by  pressing  ;  as,  to  squeeze  hard  to  get  through 
a  crowd. 

2.  To  crowd. 

To  squeeze   through  ;  to  pass  through  by  pressing 
and  urging  forward. 
SQUEEZE,  u.     Pressure;  compression  between  bod- 
ies. Philips. 
2.  A  close  hug  or  embrace. 
SQUEEZED,  pp.   or  a.      Pressed    between    bodies; 

compressed  ;  oppressed. 
SQUEEZING,  ppr.     Pressing;  compressing  ;  crowd- 
ing :  oppressing. 
SQUEEZING,  n.    The  act  of  pressing  ;  compression  ; 
oppression. 
2.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure  ;  dregs. 

The  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

SQUELCH,  (  v.  t.     To  crush.     \A  low  word,  and  not 
SQUELSH,  j      used.] 

SQUELCH,n.     A  heavy  fall.     [Low,  and  not  used.] 

Hudtbras. 
SQUIB,  n.     [This  word  probably  belongs  to  the  family 
of  whip  ;  denoting,  that  which  is  thrown.] 

1.  A  little  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  of  paper,  filled 
with  powder,  or  combustible  matter,  and  sent  into 
the  air  burning,  and  bursting  with  a  crack  ;  a  cracker. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze.         Waller. 
The  making  mid  selling;  cf  squibs  is  punishable.     Blackslnnc. 

2.  A  sarcastic  speech,  or  little  censorious  writing 
published  ;  a  petty  lampoon. 

3.  A  pretty  fellow.     [Not  in  use,] 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called  libelers.    Tfitler. 
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SQUIR,  v.  i.  To  throw  squibs  ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or 
severe  reflections ;  to  contend  in  petty  dispute;  as, 
two  members  of  a  society  squib  a  little  in  debate. 
[Colloquial.] 

SQUIB'BING,  ppr.  Throwing  squibs  or  severe  re- 
flections. 

SQUIB'BING,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  squibs  or  se- 
vere reflections. 

SQUIG'GLE,  (skwig'gl,)  v.  i.  To  shake  and  wash  a 
fluid  about  the  mouth  with  the  lips  closed.     [Local.] 

Forby. 

SQUILL,?;.*  [Fr.  squille,  L.  squilla,  a  squill,  a   lob- 
ster or  prawn  ;   It.  squilla,  a  squill,  a  sea-onion,  a 
little  bell  ;  squillarc,  to  ring  ;  Sp.  csquila,  a  small  bell, 
a  shrimp.] 
*1.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla. 

2.  Ornit/togalum  squilla,  or  Scilla  maritima  ;  officinal 
squill.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root,  like  an 
onion,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

3.  A  stomapodous,  crustaceous  animal,  of  the  ge- 
nus Squilla.  Encyc. 

4.  An  insect,  called  squill  insect,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  preceding,  having  a  long  body  covered 
with  a  crust,  the  head  broad  and  squat.  Grew. 

SQUIN'AN-CY,  n.      [It.  squinamia;   Fr.  squinancie; 
L.  cynanche;  Gr.  KvvuyXQ'A 
The  quinsy,  which  see.     [Squi  nancy  is  not  used.] 

SQUINT,  o.  [D.  sckuin,  sloping,  oblique  ;  schuinte,  a 
slope  ;  W.  ysgeiniaw,  to  spread,  to  sprinkle,  to  squint, 
from  ysgain,  to  spread,  to  sprinkle.  We  see  the 
sense  is,  to  deviate  from  a  direct  line,  to  wander  or 
shoot  off.] 

1.  Looking  obliquely. 

2.  Not  having  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  coinci- 
dent;  occasioned  by  a  permanent  shortening  of  one 
of  the  lateral,  straight  muscles,  and  a  permanent 
elongation  of  its  antagonist. 

3.  Looking  with  suspicion.  Spenser. 
SQUINT,  v.  i.     To  see  obliquely. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coincident. 

3.  To  slope  ;  to  deviate  from  a  true  line  ;  to  run 
obliquely.  Kirwan. 

SQUINT,?;,  t.  To  turn  the  eye  to  an  oblique  position; 
as,  to  squint  an  eye.  Bacon. 

2.  To  look  witli  non-coincident  optic  axes. 

He  gives  the  web  and   the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
hare-lip.  Shak. 

SQUINT,  re.    The  act  or  habit  of  squinting. 
SQUINT'-E^'E.  (-1,)  n.     An  eye  that  squints. 
SQUINT'-E¥-£D,  (-Tde,)  a.  ■  Having  eyes  that  squint ; 
having  eyes  with  non-coincident  axes.        Knolles. 

2.  Oblique  ;  indirect ;  malignant ;  as,  squint-eyed 
praise.  Denham. 

3.  Looking  obliquely  or  by  side  glances;  as,squint- 
eyed  jealousy  or  envy. 

SQUINT-I-Fk'GO,  n.     Squinting.  Dryden. 

[A  rant  word,  and  not  to  be  used.] 

SQUINT'ING,  ppr.  Seeing  or  looking  with  non-coin- 
cident axes  of  the  eves  ;  looking  by  side  glances. 

SQUINT'ING,  re.     The  act  or  habit  of  looking  squint. 

SQUINT'ING-LY,  ado.  With  squint  look  ;  by  side 
glances. 

SQUIN'Y,  v.  i.     To  look  squint.  Sliak. 

J  A  cant  word,  not  to  be  used.] 
IR,  (skwur,)  !•.  t.     To  throw  with  a  jerk.     Spelt 
also  Squi rr.     [Obs.]  Addison. 

SQUIRE,  ii.  [A  popular  contraction  of  Esquire.  See 
Esquire.] 

1.  In  Great  Britain,  the  title  of  a  gentleman,  next 
in  rank  to  a  knight.  Shak. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  an  attendant  on  a  noble  war- 
rior. Dryden.     Pope. 

3.  An  attendant  at  court.  Shak. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  the  title  of  magistrates  and 
lawyers.  In  New  England,  it  is  particularly  given 
to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  justices  of  the  peace  only. 

5.  The  title  customarily  given  to  gentlemen. 
SQUIRE,  v.  t.     To  attend  as  a  squire.  Chaucer. 

2.  In  colloquial  language,  to  attend   as  a  beau   or 
gallant  for  aid  and  protection  ;  as,  to  squire  a  lady  to 
the  gardens. 
SQUIRE' HOOD,  re.     The  rank  and  state  of  a  squire. 

Shellon. 
SQUIRE'I.Y,  a.     Becoming  a  squire.  Shelton. 

SQUIRE'SHIP,  n.     Office  of  a  squire.  Swift. 

SQUIRM,  (skwurin,)  v.  t.  or  i.  To  move  like  a  worm 
or  eel,  with  writhing  or  contortions. 

2.  To  climb  by  embracing  and  clinging  with  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  to  a  tree  without  branches. 

[Johnson   writes  this   word   Swarm,  and   this    is 
probably  the  original  word.    Bailey  writes  it  Squirm.] 
SQUIRM'ING,;i;i7-.  Moving  like  a  worm  or  eel ;  climb- 
ing by  embracing. 
SQUIRR.     See  Squir. 

SQUIR'REL,  (skwer'rel  or  skwur'rel,)  n.  *[Fr.  ccu- 
reuil;  L.  sciurus  ;  Gr.  oKtovpos,  a  compound  of  ';/cia, 
shade,  and  ovpa,  tail.] 

A  small  rodent  mammal.  The  squirrel  has  two  cut- 
ting teeth  in  each  jaw,  a  long,  tufted  tail,  four  long 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  a  tubercle  instead  of  a 
thumb,  anil  five  on  the  hind  feet.     Many  species  are 
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enumerated.  These  animals  n«>  :e-r.a>"kably  nimble, 
running  up  trees,  and  Itaping  from  branch  to  branch 
with  surprising  agility.  They  subsist  on  nuts,  ->f 
which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  winter,  some  of  them 
in  hollow  trees,  others  in  the  earth.  Their  flesh  is 
delicate  food. 

[See  also  Flying-Squirrel.] 

SQUIR'REL-HUNT,7i.  In  America,  the  hunting  and 
shooting  of  squirrels  by  a  company  of  men. 

SQUIRT,  (skwurt,)  v.  I.  [from  some  root  in  Class 
Gr,  or  Wr,  signifying  to  throw  or  drive.] 

To  eject  or  drive  out  of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice,  in 
a  stream  ;  as,  to  squirt  water. 

SQUIRT,  v.  i.  To  throw  out  words  ;  to  let  fly.  [JVot 
in  use.]  L*  Estrange. 

SQUIRT,  re.     An  instrument  with  which  a  liquid  is 
ejected  in  a  stream  with  force. 
2.   A  small,  quick  stream. 

SQUIRT'ED,  pp.  Ejected  in  a  stream  from  a  narrow 
orifice. 

SQUIRT'ER,  (skwurt'er.)  re.     One  that  squirts. 
[This  word,  in  all  its  forms,  is  vulgar.] 

SQUIRT'ING,  ppr.  6r  a.  Ejecting  from  a  narrow 
orifice  in  a  stream. 

Squirting  cucumber;   the  fruit  of  the  plant  Ecba- 
lium    Elaterium,  or  Momordica   Elateriuin,  which, 
"  when  nearly  ripe,  separates   suddenly  from  its  pe- 
duncle, at  the  same  time  ejecting  its  juice  and  seeds. 

STAB,  v.  t.  [This  word  contains  the  elements,  and  is 
probably  from  the  primary  sense,  of  the  L.  stubilis, 
stabilio,  stipo,  D.  stippen,  to  point  or  prick,  Eng.  sujf, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  in  many  languages.  The 
radical  sense  is,  to  thrust ;  but  1  know  not  to  what 
Oriental  roots  they  are  allied,  unless  to  the  Heb.  3X"i, 

Ar.  <_*a£>«  watsaba.     Class  Sb,  No.  35,  37,  or  Class 

Db,  No.  46,  53,  44.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  as,  to  be 
stabbed  by  a  dagger  or  a  spear  ;  to  stall  fish  or  eels. 

2.  To  wound  mischievously  or  mortally  ;  to  kill  by 
the  thrust  of  a  pointed  instrument.  Philips. 

3.  To  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood  or 
slander;  as,  to  stab  reputation. 

STAB, ».  i.     To  give  a  wound  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

None  shall  dare 
Willi  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  cioser  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Shak. 

To  stab  at;   to  offer  a  stab;    to  thrust  a  pointed 
weapon  at. 
STAB,  ii.    The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  ;  as,  to 
fall  by  the  stab  of  an  assassin. 

3.  An  injury  given  in  the  dark  ;  a  sly  mischief;  as, 
a  stab  given  to  character. 

STA'BAT  MA'TER,  re.  [L.]  A  celebrated  Latin 
hymn,  beginning  with  these  words,  set  to  music  by 
most  of  the  great  composers,  and  performed  in  the 
church  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

STAB'B-ED,  pp.  Pierced  with  a  pointed  weapon; 
killed  with  a  spear  or  other  pointed  instrument. 

STAB'BER,  re.     One  that  stabs  ;  a  privy  murderer. 

STAB'BING,  ppr.  Piercing  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 
killing  with  a  pointed  instrument  by  piercing  the 
body. 

STAB'BING,  n.  The  act  of  piercing  with  a  pointed 
weapon  ;  the  act  of  wounding  or  killing  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

This  statute  was  made  on  account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and 
stabbines  wilh  short  daggers.  Blackslone. 

STAB'BING-LY,  adv.  With  intent  to  a  secret  act 
maliciously.  Bp.  Parker. 

STA-BIL'I-MENT,  re.  [l,.stabilimentum,{vomstabilio, 
to  make  firm.     See  Star.] 

Act  of  making  firm  ;  firm  support. 

They  serve  for  sutbilimenl,  propagation,  and  shade.  Derham. 

STA-BIL'I-TATE,  v.  t.  To  make  stable;  to  estab- 
lish.    [JVot  used.]  More. 

STA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  stabilitas,  from  stabilis.  See 
StaisJ 

1.  Steadiness;  stableness  ;  firmness;  strength  to 
stand  without  being  moved  or  overthrown  ;  as,  the 
stability  of  a  throne  ;  the  stability  of  a  constitution  of 
government. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character  ;  firmness  of 
resolution  or  purpose  ;  the  qualities  opposite  to  fickle- 
ness, irresolution,  or  inconstancy.  We  say,  a  man  of 
little  stability,  or  of  unusual  stability. 

3.  Fixedness;  as  opposed  to  Fluidity.  [/  believe 
not  now  used.] 

Since  uuiduess  and  stability  are  contrary  qualities.  Boyle. 

STA'BLE,  a.  [L.  stabilis  ;  Fr.  stable ;  It.  stabile.  The 
primary  sense  is  set,  fixed.     See  Stab.] 

1.  Fixed;  firmly  established;  not  to  be  easily 
moved,  shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  as,  a  stable  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Steady  in  purpose  ;  constant ;  firm  in  resolution  ; 
not  easily  diverted  from  a  purpose  ;  not  fickle  or  wa- 
vering ;  as,  a  stable  man  ;  a  stable  character. 

3.  Fixed  ;  steady  ;  firm  ;  not  easily  surrendered 
or  abandoned  ;  as,  a  man  of  stable  principles. 
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4.  Durable ;  not  subject  to  be  overthrown  or 
changed. 

In  this  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing  is  stable. 
»  Rogers. 

STA'BLE,  v.  t.    To  fix  ;  to  establish.     [JVot  used.] 

STA'BLE,  n.  [L.  stubulum,  that  is,  a  stand,  a  fixed 
plaice,  like  stall.  (See  the  latter.)  These  words 
ao  not  primarily  imply  a  covering  for  horses  or  cattle.] 
A  house  ur  shed  for  beasts  to  lodge  and  feed  in.  In 
large  towns,  a  stable  is  usually  a  building  for  horses 
only,  or  horses  and  cows,  and  often  connected  with 
a  coach-house.  In  the  country  towns  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  a  stable  is 'usually  an  apartment  in 
a  barn  in  which  hay  and  grain  are  deposited. 

STA'BLE,  77.  t.  To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable.  Ourfarm- 
ers  generally  stable  not  only  horses,  but  oxen  and 
cows,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  young  cattle. 

STA'BLE,  v.  i.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable;  to 
dwell  in  an  inclosed  place  ;  to  kennel.  Milton. 

STA'BLE-BOY,  )  n.    A  boy  or  man  who  attends  at  a 

STA'BLE-MAN,  \      stable.  Swift. 

STA'RL/CD,  pp.     Put  or  kept  in  a  stable. 

STA'BLE-NESS,  71.  Fixedness;  firmness  of  position 
or  establishment;  strength  to  stand;  stability;  as, 
the  stablenoss  of  a  throne,  or  of  a  system  of  laws. 

2.  Steadiness;  constancy;  firmness  of  purpose; 
stability  ;  as,  stableness  of  character,  of  mind,  of 
principles,  or  opinions. 

STA'BLE-STAND,  n.  [stable  unci  stand.]  Inlaw. 
when  a  man  is  found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest, 
with  a  cross-bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a  deer,  or 
with  a  long  bow;  or  standing  close  by  a  tree  with 
greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready  to  slip.  This  is  one  of 
the  four  presumptions  that  a  man  intends  stealing  the 
king's  deer.  English  Law. 

STA'BLING,  ppr.     Putting  or  keeping  in  a  stable. 

STA'BLING,  ti.  The  act  or  practice  of  keeping  cattle 
in  a  stable. 

2.  A  house,  shed,  or  loom  for  keeping  horses  and 
cattle. 

STAB'LISH,  v.  t.  [L.  stabilio  ;  Fr.  ctablir  ;  It.  stabilire ; 
Sp.  eslublecer.     See  Stab.] 

To  fix ;  to  settle  in  a  state  for  permanence ;  to 
make  firm. 

[In  lieu  of  this,  Establish  is  now  always  used.] 

STA'BLY,«('i>.  Firmly;  fixedly;  steadily;  as,agov- 
emment  stably  settled. 

STAB-tI-LA'TION,m.    Act  of  housing  beasts.    [Obs.] 

Cockcrum. 

STA€-€A'TO,  [It.]*  In  music,  denoting  a  short,  dis- 
tinct, articulate  style  ;  the  opposite  to  Legato. 

STACK,  7i.  [W.  ystae,  a  stack;  ystaca,a  standard, 
from  t&g,  a  state  of  being  stuffed  ;  Dan.  stak,  a  pile 
of  hay ;  Sw.  stack;  Ir.  stacadh.  It  signifies  that 
which  is  set,  and  coincides  with  Sax.  star.,  D.  stank, 
a  stake.  Stock,  stag,  stage,  are  of  the  same  family, 
or  at  least  have  the  same  radical  sense.] 

1.  A  large,  conical  pile  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw, 
sometimes  covered  with  thatch.  In  America,  the 
stack  differs  from  the  cock  only  in  size,  both  being 
conical.  A  long  pile  of  hay  or  grain  is  called  a  rick. 
In  England,  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
This  word,  in  Great  Britain,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  pile  of  wood  containing  408  cubic  feet,  and  also  to 
a  pile  of  poles  ;  but  [  believe  never  in  America. 


2.  A  number  of  funnels  or  chimneys  standing  to- 
gether. We  say,  a  stack  of  chimneys  ;  which  is  cor- 
rect, as  a  chimney  is  a  passage.  But  we  also  call  the 
whole  stack  a  chimney.  Thus  we  say,  the  chimney 
lises  ten  feet  above  the  roof. 

A  stack  of  arms,  is  a  number  of  muskets  set  up  to- 
gether, with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  another,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

STACK,  v.  t.    To  lay  in  a  conical  or  other  pile  ;  to 
muke  into  a  large  pile  ;  as,  to  stack  hay  or  grain. 
2.  In  England,  to  pile  wood,  poles,  &c. 
To  stack  arms  ;   to  set  up  muskets  together,  with 
the  bayonets  crossing  one  another,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  conical  pile. 

STACKED,  (stakt,)  pp.    Piled  in  a  large,  conical  heap. 

STACK'ING,  ppr.     Laying  in  a  large,  conical  heap. 

BTACKTNG-BAND,  In.      A  band    or   rope  used  in 

STACK'ING-BELT,  j  binding  thatch  or  straw 
upon  a  stack. 

STACK'ING-STAGE,  7i.  A  stage  used  in  building 
stacks. 

STACK'-YXRD,  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  stacks  of 
hay  or  grain. 

STAC'TE.  n.     [L.  stacte ;  Gr.  raKTy.] 

A  fatty,  resinous,  liquid  matter,  of  the  nature  of 
liquid  myrrh,  very  odoriferous,  and  highly  valued. 
But  it  is  said  we  have  none  but  what  is  adulterated, 
and  what  is  so  called  is  liquid  storax.  Cyc. 

STAD'DLE,  (stad'dl,)  n.  [D.stutzel,  from  stnt,  a  prop; 
stutt.cn,  to  prop;  Eng.  stud ;  G.  static.  It  belongs  to 
the  root  of  stead,  steady.] 

1.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support ;  a  staff;  a 
crutch  ;  the  frame  or  support  of  a  stack  of  hay  or 
grain.  England. 

f/'i  this  sense  not  used  in  New  England.] 

2.  In  JVrm  England,  a  small  tree  of  any  kind,  par- 
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ticnlarly  a  forest  tree.  In  America,  trees  are  called 
staddles  from  three  or  four  years  old  till  they  are  six 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter  or  more  ;  but  in  this  re- 
spect the  word  is  indefinite.  This  is  also  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  Bacon  anil  Tusser. 

STAD'DliE,  v.  t.  To  leave  staddles  when  a  wood  is 
cut.  Tusser. 

STAD'DLE-ROOF,  n.  The  roof  or  covering  of  a  stack. 

STAD'DLING,  ppr.  Leaving  staddles  when  a  wood 
is  cut. 

STADE,  n.     [L.  stadium.]     A  stadium  or  furlong. 

Smith's  Diet. 

STA'DI-UM,  77.     [h. ;  Gr.  raStov.]     A  Greek  measure 
of  125  geometrical  paces;  a  furlong. 
2.  The  course  or  career  of  a  race. 

STADT'HoLD-EB,  (stat'-,)  7t.  [D.  stadt,  a  city,  and 
houder,  holder.] 

Formerly,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Holland  ;  or  the  governor  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  a  province. 

STADT'rloLD-Ell-ATE,  )  .t  ,,    ,  (  n.     The  office  of 

STADT'HoLD-ER-SHIP,  \  ^sml  ~';  |      a  stadtholder. 

STAFF,  n.i'pl.  Staffs  or  Staves.  [Sax.  stwf,  a  stick 
or  club,  a  pole,  a  crook,  a  prop  or  support,  a  letter,  an 
epistle  ;  stafn,  stefn,  the  voice  ;  D.  stuf,  a  staff,  scep- 
ter, or  crook  ;  siaaf,  a  bar  ;  G.  stab,  a  staff,  a   bar,  a 

.  rod  ;  Dnn.  stab,  stav,  id.  ;  stavn,  sta-vn,  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  that  is,  a  projection,  that  which  shoots  out  ;  Fr. 
douve.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  to  shoot. 
See  Stab.] 

1.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or  de- 
fense by  a  person  walking;  hence,  a  support;  that 
which  props  or  upholds.  Bread  is  proverbially  called 
the  staff  of  life. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age.  Shak. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.  —  Pb   xxiii. 

2.  A  stick  or  club  used  as  a  weapon.        Dmjdcn. 

3.  A  long  piece  of  wootl  ;  a  stick  ;  the  long  handle 
of  an  instrument ;  a  pole  or  stick,  used  for  many 
purposes. 

*4.  The  five  lines  and  the  spaces  on  which  music  is 
written. 

5.  An  ensign  of  authority  ;  a  badge  of  office  ;  as,  a 
constable's  staff.  Shale.     Hayioard. 

6.  The  round  of  a  ladder.  Brown. 

7.  A  pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  display  a 
flag;  called  a  Hag-stuif.  There  is  also  a  jack-staff, 
and  an  ensign-staff. 

8.  [Fr.  estafcltc,a.  courier  or  express  ;  Dan.  staffette  ; 
It.  staffetta,  an  express  ;  staff  ere,  a  groom  or  servant ; 
staffa,  a  stirrup  ;  Sp.  estafeta,  a  courier,  a  general 
post-office;  estafero,  a  foot  boy,  a  stable-boy,  an  er- 
rand-boy ;  Port,  estafeta,  an  express.  This  word 
seems  to  be  formed  from  It.  staffa,  a  stirrup,  whence 
staffiere,  a  stirrup-holder  or  groom,  whence  a  servant 
or  horseman  sent  express.]  In  military  affairs,  an  es- 
tablishment of  officers  in  various  departments,  at- 
tached to  an  army,  or  to  the  commander  of  an  army. 
The  general's  staff  consists  of  these  officers  about  his 
person  who  are  employed  in  carrying  his  commands 
into  execution. 

9.  [Ice.  slef]  A  stanza  ;  aseries  of  verses  so  dis- 
posed that,  when  it  is  concluded,  the  same  order  be- 
gins again. 

Cowley  (bund  out  that 
poem,  as  being  all 

STXFF'-AN"GLE,  n.  In  architecture,  a  square  rod 
of  wood  standing  flush  with  the  wall  on  each  of  its 
sides,  at  the  external  angles  of  plastering,  to  prevent 
their  being  damaged.  Brande. 

STAF'FI-ER,  7i.     An  attendant  bearing  a  staff. 

Hudibras. 

STXFF'ISH,  a.     Stiff;  harsh.     [Obs.]  Ascham. 

STAFF'-TREE,  7i.  The  popular  name  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Celastrus,  but  not  used  except 
with  some  epithet  prefixed,  to  distinguish  the  species 
or  variety.  Thus,  Celastrus  scandens  of  the  United 
States,  is  called  Climbing  Staff-Tree. 

STAG,  7i.  [This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  stick, 
stage,  stock.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  thrust,  hence, 
to  fix,  to  stay,  &c] 

1.  The  male  red  deer;  the  male  of  the  hind. 

2.  A  colt  or  filly  ;  also,  a  romping  girl.     [Local.] 

Grose. 

3.  The  taurine  male,  castrated  at  such  an  age  that 
he  never  gains  the  full  size  of  a  bull. 

STAG'-BEE-TLE,  7!.*  A  lainellicorn,  coleopterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Lucam&B. 

STAGE,  n.  [Fr.  etage,  a  story,  a  degree  ;  Arm.  estaich  ; 
Sax.  sligan,  to  go,  to  ascend  :  Dan.  stigcr,  to  step  up, 
to  ascend  ;  Sw.  stiga,  to  step  ;  steg,  a  step ;  stegc,  a 
ladder  ;  D.  stygen,  to  mount,  G.  steigen.] 

1.  Properly,  one  degree  of  elevation  ;  a  step,  floor, 
or  story.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  floor  or  platform  of  any  kind  elevated  above 
the  ground  or  common  surface,  as  for  an  exhibition 
of  something  to  public  view  ;  as,  a  stage  for  a  moun- 
tebank ;  a  stage  for  speakers  in  public  ;  a  stage  for 
mechanics.  Seamen  use  floating  stages,  and  stages 
suspended  by  the  side  of  a  ship,  for  calking  and  re- 
pairing. 

3.  The  floor  on  which  theatrical  performances  are 
exhibited,  as  distinct  from  the  pit,  &c.     Hence, 


lend  of  staff  is  proper  for  a  heroic 
lyrical.  Dryden. 
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4.  The  theater ;  the  place  of  scenic  entertain- 
ments. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage.      Pops. 

5.  Theatrical  representations.  It  is  contended 
that  the  stage  is  a  school  of  morality.  Let  it  be  in- 
quired, where  is  the  person  whom  the  stage  has  re- 
formed ? 

(i.  A  place  vw.ere  any  thing  is  publicly  exhibited. 

ShcJc. 

7.  Place  of  action  or  performance;  as,  the  stwre  of 
life. 

8.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  Journey,  or  where  a  relay 
of  horses  is  taken.  When  we  auive  at  the  next 
stage,  we  will  take  some  refreshment.     Hence, 

9.  The  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a 
road  ;  as,  a  stage  of  fifteen  miies. 

10.  A  single  step;  degree  of  advance  ;  degree  of 
progression,  either  in  increase  or  decrease,  in  rising 
or  falling,  or  in  any  change  of  state  ;  as,  the  several 
stages  of  a  war;  the  stages  of  civilization  or  im- 
provement ;  stages  of  growth  in  an  animal  or  plant ; 
stages  of  a  disease,  of  decline,  or  recovery  ;  tiie  sev- 
eral stages  of  human  life. 

11.  [Instead  of  Stage-Coach  or  Stage-Wagon.] 
A  coach  or  other  carriage  running  regularly  from  one 
place  to  another,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 

I  went  in  the  six-penny  stage.  Stsifl. 

A  parcel  sent  by  the  stage.  Couper. 

[American  usage.] 

STAGE,  u. /.     To  exhibit  publicly.    [JVbt  in  use.] 

Shak. 

STaGE'-CoACH,  77.  [stage  and  coach.]  A  coach 
that  runs  by  stages  ;  or  a  coach  that  runs  regularly 
every  day  or  on  stated  days,  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers.  Addison. 

STAGE'LY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  stage;  becoming  the 
theater.     [Little  used.]  Taylor. 

STAGE'-PLAY,  n.  [stage  and  play.]  Theatrical  en- 
tertainment. Dryden. 

STAGE'-PLAY-ER,  7i.  An  actor  on  the  stage  ;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  represent  characters  on  tile 
stage.     Ganiek  was  a  celebrated  stage-player. 

STAG'ER,  (staj'er,)  n.     A  player.     [Little  used.] 

2.  One  that  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  a 
practitioner;  a  person  of  cunning  ;  as,  an  old,  cun- 
ning stager;  an  experienced  stager;  a  stager  of  the 
wiser  sort.  Dryden. 

[I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  this  word  used 
in  America.] 

STAG'ER-Y,  77.  Exhibition  on  the  stage.  [No>  ir. 
■use.]    _  Milton. 

STAG'-K-V/L,  7i.     A  disease  in  horses.  Diet. 

STAG'GARD,  7i.  [from  stag.]  A  stag  of  four  years 
of  age.  Ainsworth. 

STAG'GER,  v.  i.     [D.  staggercn.     Kiliaan.] 

1.  To  reel ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  move  to  one  side  and 
the  other  in  standing  or  walking  ;  not  to  stand  or 
walk  with  steadiness.  Boyle. 

Deep  was  Ihe  wound  ;  he  staggered  with  the  blow.     Dryden. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  cease  to  stand  firm  ;  to  begin  to  give 
way. 

The  enemy  staggers.  Addison. 

3.  To  hesitate;  to  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in 
purpose;  to  become  less  confident  or  determined. 

Shak. 
Abraham  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief. 
—  Horn.  iv. 

STAG'GER,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  reel.  Shale. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt  and  waver  ;  to  make  to  hesi- 
tate ;  to  make  less  steady  or  confident ;  to  shock. 

Whoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will  find  himself  much 
staggered.  Hoisell. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honor  and  justice,  it  is  enough  to  stagger 
his  people  in  their  allegiance.  L'Eslrange. 

STACGER-.ED,  pp.     Made  to  reel ;   made  to  doubt 

and  waver. 
STAG'GER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Causing  to  reel,  to  waver, 

or  to  doubt ;  reeling;  vacillating. 
STAG'GER-ING,  77.  ~  The  act  of  reeling.  ArbuthnoU 

2.  The  cause  of  staggering. 
STAG'GER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  reeling  manner. 

2.  With  hesitation  or  doubt. 
STAG'G  SRS.  71.  pi.    A  disease  of  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals,  by   which  they  fall  down    suddenly   without 

sense  or  motion  ;  apoplexy.  Farm.  F.ncyc. 

2.  Madness  ;  wild,  irregular  conduct.  [jYot  in  use] 

Shak. 
STAG'GER-WORT,  71.     A  plant;  ragwort. 
STAG'ING,  n.     A  structure  of  posts  and  boards  for 

support,  as  for  building. 
STAG'IR-ITE,  71.     An  appellation  given  to  Aristotle, 

from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Stagira,  in  Macedonia. 
STAG'NAN-CY,  71.     [See  Stagnant.]     The  state  of 

being  without  motion,  flow,  or  circulation,  as  in  a 

fluid. 
STAG'NANT,  a.      [L.  stagnans,  from  stagno,  to  be 

without  a  (lowing  motion,   It.  stagnare.      Qu.  W. 

tagu,  to  stop.] 

1.  Not   flowing ;    not    running    in   a  current    or 

stream  ;  as,  a  stagnant  lake  or  pond  ;  stagnant  blood 

in  the  veins. 
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2.  Motionless  ;  still  ;  not  agitated  ;  as,  water  quiet 
and  stagnant.  Woodward. 

The  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul.  Johnson, 

3.  Not  active ;  dull ;  not  brisk  ;  as,  business  is 
stagnant, 

STAG'NANT-liY,  adv.  In  a  still,  motionless,  inact- 
ive manner. 

STAG'NATE,  v.  i.  [L.  stagno,  stagnum ;  It.  stag- 
uurc.] 

1.  To  cease  to  flow  ;  to  be  motionless  ;  as,  blood 
stagnates  in  the  veins  of  an  animal ;  air  stagnates  in 
a  close  room. 

2.  To  cease  to  move ;  nol  to  be  agitated.  Water 
that  stagnates  in  a  pond  or  reservoir  soon  becomes 
foul. 

3.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active  ;  to  become  dull  ; 
as,  commerce  stagnates  ;  business  stagnates. 

STAG-IS'A'TION,  n.  The  cessation  of  flowing  or  cir- 
culation of  a  fluid  j  or  the  state  of  being  without 
flow  or  circulation  ;  the  state  of  being  motionless  ; 
as,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  ;  the  stagnation  of 
water  or  air;  the  stagnation  of  vapors.        Addison. 

2.  The  cessation  of  action  or  of  brisk  action  ;  the 
state  of  being  dull  ;  as,  the  stagnation  of  business. 

STAG'-VVORM,  (-wunn,)  u.  An  insect  that  is  trouble- 
some to  deer. 

STATU,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Stay  ;  so  written  for 
Staved. 

2.  a.  [from  stay,  to  stop.]  Sober;  grave;  steady; 
composed  ;  regular;  not  wild,  volatile,  flighty,  or 
fanciful ;  as,  staid  wisdom. 

To  »"ide  out  with  staid  guides.  Milton. 

STAID'NESS,  n.  Sobriety;  gravity;  steadiness  ; 
regularity  ;  the  opposite  of  Wildness. 

If  he  sometimes   appears  too  giy,  yCl  a  secret  gracefulness  of 

youth  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidness  and 
sobriety  of  age  be  wanting".  Dryden. 

STAIN,  (stane,)  v.  L  [W.  ystaeniaw,  to  spread  over, 
to  stain  ;  ystaenu,  to  cover  with  tin  ;  ystaen,  that  is 
spread  out,  or  that  is  sprinkled,  a  stain,  tin,  L.  stan- 
num ;  taen,  a  spread,  a  sprinkle,  a  layer;  taenn,to 
spread,  expand,  sprinkle,  or  be  scattered.  This  co- 
incides in  elements  with  Gr.  reivta.  The  French 
tcindre,  Sp.  tcnir,  It.  tingere,  Port,  tingir,  to  stain,  are 
from  the  L.  tingo,  Gr.  rEyyw,  Sax.  deagan,  Eng.  dye ; 
a  word  formed  by  different  elements.  Stain  seems 
to  be  from  the  Welsh,  and  if  tucn  is  not  a  contracted 
word,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Fr.  teindre.] 

1.  To  discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  mat- 
ter"; to  make  foul;  to  spot  ;  as,  to  stain  the  hand 
with  dye;  to  stain  clothes  with  vegetable  juice;  to 
stain  paper  ;  armor  stained  with  blood. 

2.  To  (\ye  ;  to  tinge  with  a  different  color;  as,  to 
stain  cloth. 

3.  To  impress  with  figures,  in  colors  different 
from  the  ground  ;  as,  to  stain  paper  for  hangings. 

4.  To  blot;  to  soil ;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy; 
to  tarnish;  to  bring  reproach  on;  as,  to  stain  the 
character. 

Of  honor  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  uf  purity, 

Our  wonu-d  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stained.  Milton. 

STAIN,  n.  A  spot  ;  discoloration  from  foreign  mat- 
ter ;  as,  a  stain  on  a  garment  or  cloth. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  from  the 
ground. 

Swift  trout*,  diversified  with  crimson  stains.  Pope. 

3.  Taint  of  guilt;  tarnish;  disgrace;  reproach; 
as,  the  stain  of  sin. 

Nor  denth  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains.  Dryden. 

Our  opinion  is,  I  hope,  without  any  blemish  or  stain  of  heresy. 

Booker. 

4.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  shame. 

Hereby  1  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise  and  yet  the  stain  of  all 
womankind.  Sidney. 

STAIN'ICD,  pp.  or  a.  Discolored;  spotted;  dyed; 
blotted  ;  tarnished. 

Stained  glass;  glass  colored  or  stained  by  certain 
metallic  pigments  fused  into  its  substance  ;  often 
used  for  making  durable  pictures  in  windows. 

Ure. 
STaIN'ER,  n.     One  who  stains,  blots,  or  tarnishes. 

2.  A  dyer. 
STAIN'ING,  ppr     Discoloring;  spotting;  tarnishing; 

dyeing. 
STaLVLPjSS,  a.  J  Free  from  stains  or  spots.  Sidney. 
2.  Free  from  the  reproach  of  guilt ;  free  from  sin. 

Shak. 
STAIR,  n.     [D.steiger ;  Sax.  stager ;  from  Sax.  stigan, 
D.  and  G.  steigen,  Goth.  strigan,'tv  step,  to  go  ;   Dan. 
stiger,  to   rise,  to   step   up;    Svv.  steg,  a  step;    Ir. 
staighre.     See  Stags.] 

1.  A  step  ;  a  stone  or  a  frame  of  boards  or  planks 
by  which  a  person  rises  one  step.  «  A  stair,  to  make 
the  ascent  easy,  should  not  exceed  six  or  seven 
inches  in  elevation.  When  the  riser  is  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  inches  in  breadth,  the  ascent  by  stairs  is 
laborious. 

2.  Stairs,  in  the  plural ;  a  series  of  steps  by  which 
person*  ascend  to  a  higher  room  in  a  building. 
[Stair,  in  this  sense,  is  not  in  use.] 

Flight  of  stairs,  may  signify  the  stairs  which  make 
the  whole  ascent  of  a  story;  or  in  winding  stairs. 
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the  phrase  may  signify  the  stairs  from  the  floor  to  a 
turn,  or  from  one  turn  to  another. 
STAIR'GASE,  n,  [stair  and  case.]  The  part  of  a 
building  which  contains  the  stnirs.  Staircases  are 
straight  or  winding.  The  straight  are  called  Fliers, 
or  Direct  Fliers.  Winding  stairs,  called  Spiral, 
or  Cockle,  are  square,  circular,  or  elliptical. 
To  make  a  complete  staircase,  is  a 

STAIR'-ROD,  n.  The  name  of  metallic  rods  for  hold- 
ing a  stair-carpet  to  its  place. 

STAITH,  n.  The  line  of  rails  forming  the  extremity 
of  a  railway,  and  generally  occurring  next  to  naviga- 
ble waters,  beintr  laid  on  platforms  for  discharging 
coals,  &c.j  into  vessels.  Bucltanan. 

2.  A  repository  and  mart  for  coals.     [Local.] 

STAKE,  n.  [Sax.  stab;  D.staak;  Sw.  stake;  fr.  stac  ; 
It.  steccone,  a  stake;  stccca,  a  stick;  steccare,  to 
fence  with  slakes  ;  Sp.  estaca,  a  stake,  a  stick.  This 
coincides  with  stick,  noun  and  verb,  with  stock, stage, 
&c.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  thrust,  hence, 
to  set,  or  fix.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  timber,  sharpened  at 
one  end  and  set  in  the  ground,  or  prepared  forsetting, 
as  a  support  to  something.  Thus  stakes  are  used  to 
support  vines,  to  support  fences,  hedges,  and  the 
like.  A  stake  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  post, 
which  is  a  larger  piece  of  timber. 

2.  A  piece  of  long,  rough  wood. 

A  sharpened  stake  strong  Dryas  found.  Dryden. 

3.  A  palisade,  or  something  resembling  it. 

Milton. 

4.  The  piece  of  timber  to  which  a  martyr  is  fast- 
ened when  he  is  to  be  burnt.  Hence,  to  perish  at 
the  stake,  is  to  die  a  martyr,  or  to  die  in  torment. 
Hence, 

5.  Figuratively,  martyrdom.  The  stake  was  pre- 
pared for  those  who  were  convicted  of  heresy. 

6.  That  which  is  pledged  or  wagered  ;  that  which 
is  set,  throion  down,  or  laid,  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
contest,  to  be  gained  by  victory  or  lost  by  defeat. 

7.  The  state  of  being  laid  or  pledged  as  a  wager. 
His  honor  is  at  stake. 

8.  A  smail  anvil  to  straighten  cold  work,  or  to  cut 
and  punch  upon.  Jifozon. 

STAKE,  v.  t.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with 
stakes  ;  as,  to  stake  vines  or  plants, 

2.  To  mark  the  limits  by  stakes;  with  out;  as,  to 
stake  out  land  ;  to  stake  out  a  new  road,  or  the  ground 
for  a  canal. 

3.  To  wager;  to  pledge;  to  put  at  hazard  upon 
the  issue  of  competition,  or  upon  a  future  contin- 
gency. 

I'll  stake  yon  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays.  Pope. 

4.  To  point  or  sharpen  stakes.  [Not  used  in 
America.] 

5.  To  pierce  with  a  stake.  Spectator. 
STAK'ED,    (stakt,)  pp.      Fastened   or   supported    by 

stakes;  set  or  marked  with  stakes;  wagered;  put 
at  hazard. 

STAKE'-HEAD,  (-bed,)  n.  In  rope-maldng,  a  stake 
with  wooden  pins  in  the  upper  side  to  keep  the 
strands  apart. 

STAKE'HoLD-ER,  n.  One  with  whom  the  bets  are 
deposited  when  a  wager  is  laid. 

STAK'ING,  ppr.     Supporting  with  stakes;    marking 
with  stakes  ;  wagering;  putting  at  hazard. 
2.  Sharpening;  pointing. 

STA-LAG'TIC,  >   a.    [from  stalactite.]    Pertaining 

STA-LAC'TIC-AL,  )  to  stalactite ;  resembling  an 
icicle  ;  staiactitic.  Kirwan. 

STA-LA€'Tl-FORM,        )   a.       Like    stalactite;    re- 

STAL-AC-TIT'I-FORM,  j       sembling  an  icicle. 

Phillips. 

STA-LAC'TITE,  n.*  [Gr.  raA'iKroc,  <ra\aKTis,  from 
S-aAu^oj,  to  drop,  from  raAaw,  L.  stillo.] 

A  pendent  cone  or  cylinder  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
attached,  like  an  icicle,  to  the  roof  or  side  of  a  cav- 
ern, produced  by  the  percolation  through  the  rock 
above  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
Any  mineral  of  similar  form  is  also  called  a  Stalac- 
tite. Dana. 

STAL-A€-TIT'I€,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  icicle  ; 
having  the  characters  of  a  stalactite.  Dana. 

STA-LAG'MITE,  n.  [L.  stalagmium,  a  drop;  Gr. 
S-aXiiynos,  supra.] 

A  deposit  of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter,  made  by 
water  dropping  on  the  floors  of  caverns. 

Encyc.      JVoodward. 

STAL-AG-MIT'I€,  a.    Having  the  form  of  stalagmite. 

STAL-AG-MIT'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  In  the  form  or  man- 
ner of  stalagmite.  Buckland. 

STAL'DER,  n.  A  wooden  frame  to  set  casks  on. 
[Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 

STALE,  a.  [I  do  not  find  this  word  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic dialects.  It  is  probably  from  the  root  of  still, 
G.  stellen,  to  set,  and  equivalent  to  stagnant.] 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  ;  having  lost  its  life, 
spirit,  and  flavor,  from  being  long  kept ;  as,  stale 
beer. 

2.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth  ;  worn 
out;  decayed;  as,  a  stale  virgin.  Spectator. 
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3.  Worn  out  by  use  ;  trite  ;  common  ;  having  lost 
its  novelty  and  power  of  pleasing;  as,  a  stale  re- 
mark. 
STALE,  n,     [Probably  that  which  is  set ;  G   neilen. 
See  Stall.] 

1.  Something  set  or  offered  to  view  as  an  allure- 
ment to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose;  a  de- 
coy ;  a  stool-fowl. 

Siill,  as  lie  went,  lie  crafty  stales  did  lay.  Spenstr. 

A  pretense  of  kindness  is  ihe  universal  stale  to  all  base ■projects 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
[In  this  sense  obsolete.] 

2.  A  prostitute.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

3.  Old  vapid  beer.     [Obs.] 

4.  A  long  handle;  as,  the  stale  of  a.  rake.  [Sax 
stel,  stele;  D.  steel;  G.  stiel.]  Mortimer. 

5.  A  word  applied  to  the  king  in  chess  when  stalled 
or  set ;  that  is,  when  so  situated  that  lie  can  not  be 
moved  without  going  into  check,  by  which  the  game 
isended.  Bacon. 

STALE,  v.  t.  To  make  vapid  or  useless;  to  destroy 
the  life,  beauty,  or  use  of;  to  wear  out. 

Age  can  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.  Shak. 

STALE,  v.  V.     [G.  stallen  ;  Dnn.  stallcr ;  Sw.  stalla.] 
To  make  water  ;   to  discharge  urine  ;   as  horses 

and  cattle. 
STALE,  n.     Urine  ;  used  of  horses  and  cattle. 
STALE'LY,  ado.     Of  old  ;  of  a  long  time.     [Gbs.] 

B.  Jonson. 
STALE'MaTE,  n.     In  the  game  of  chess,  the  position 

of  the  king,  when,  though  not  in  check,  he  can  not 

move  without  being  placed  in  check.  Hoyle. 

STALE'NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  stale;  vapid- 

ness  ;  the   state  of  having  lost   the   life   or  flavor; 

oldness  ;  as,  the  stateness  of  beer  or  other  liquors; 

the  staleTtess  of  provisions.  Bacon.     Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn  out ;  triteness  ;  com- 
monness ;  as,  the  stateness  of  an  observation. 

STALK,  (stawk,)  v.  [Sw.  stictk;  D.  steel ;  G.  stiel, 
a  handle,  and  a  stalk  or  stem  ;  Sax.  stmlg,  a  column  ; 
Gr.  s-e\£Kus ;  from  the  root  of  stall  and  G.  stellen,  to 
set.] 

1.  The  stem  or  main  axis  of  a  plant.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  stalk  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats,  the  stalks  of 
maize  or  hemp.  The  stalk  denotes  that  which  is 
set,  the  fixed  part  of  a  plant,  its  support ;  or  it  is 
a  shoot. 

2-  The  pedicle  of  a  flower,  or  the  peduncle  that 
supports  the  fructification  of  a  plant. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill.  Grew. 
STALK,  (stawk,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  stalcan.] 

1.  To  walk  with  high  and  proud  steps;  usually 
impiying  the  affectation  of  dignity,  and  hence  the 
word  usually  expresses  dislike.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, use  the  word  to  express  dignity  of  step. 

With  manly  mien  he  stalked  along  the  ground.  Dryden, 

Tlifn  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean.  Addison. 

2.  It  is  used  with  some  insinuation  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence.  Johnson. 

Bert  ran 
Stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  fiend, 
Pivssing  to  ho  employed.  Dryden, 

*Tis  not  to  stalk  about  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  Addison. 

3.  To  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or  behind  a 
cover. 

The  king  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse,  aed  s,iidt  I 
must  stalk.  Bacon. 

STALK,  n.     A  high,  proud,  stately  step,  or  walk. 

Spenser. 
STALK'KD,  (stawkt,)  a.     Having  a  stalk. 
STALK'ER,  (stawk'er,)  n.      One  who  walks  with  a 

proud  step  ;  aiso,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 
STALK'ING,  ppr.     Walking  with  proud  or  lofty  steps. 
STALK'ING-HORSE,  n.     A  horse,  real  or  factitious, 

behind    which  a  fowler  conceals  himself  from   the 

sight  of  tile  f!!ime  which  he  is  aiming  to  kill ;  hence, 

a  mask  ;  a  pretense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse,  under  nn  affectation  of 
simplicity  and  religion.  L'Kstrange. 

STALK'LESS,  a.     Having  no  stalk. 

STALK'Y,(stawk'e,)a.  Hard  as  a  stalk  ;  resembling 
a  stalk.  Mortimer, 

STALL,  (stawl,)  iu*  [Sax.  stal,  stal,  stall,  a  place,  a 
seat,  or  station,  a  stable,  state,  condition  ;  D.  stal; 
G.  stall,  a  stable,  a  stye;  Dan.  stall! :  Sw.  stall ;  Fr. 
stalle  and  rial ;  It.  stalla  ;  W.  yslal :  from  the  root  of 
G.  stellen,  to  set,  that  is,  to  throw  down,  to  thrust 
down  ;  Sans,  stala,  a  place.     See  Stiu..] 

1.  Primarily,  a  stand ;  a  station  ;  a  fixed  spot ; 
hence,  the  stand  or  place  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is 
kept  and  fed  ;  the  division  of  a  stable,  or  the  apart- 
ment for  one  horse  or  ox.  The  stable  contains  eight 
or  ten  stalls. 

2.  A  stable  ;  a  place  for  cattle. 

At  kst  'j«  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood.  Drydtn. 

3.  In  1  Kn<rs  iv.  2G,  stall  is  used  for  horse.  "  Sol- 
omon had  forty  thousand  stall*  of  horses  for  his  char- 
iots." In  2  Chrun.  ix. 25,  stall  means  stable.  "  Solo- 
mon had  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and  chari- 
ots."   These  passages  are  reconciled  by  the  detini- 
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tion  griven  above;  Solomon   had  four  thousand  sta- 
bles, each  containing  ten  stalls  ;  forty  thousand  stalls. 

4.  A  bench,  form,  or  frame  of  shelves  in  the  open 
air,  where  any  thing  is  exposed  to  sale.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  stalls  of  books  in  the  boulevards 
and  other  public  places  in  Paris. 

5.  A  small  house  or  shed  in  which  an  occupation 
is  carried  on  ;  as,  a  butcher's  stall.  Spenser. 

It  is  partially  inclosed  at  the  back  and  sides. 
:6.  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 
The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  humility,  huve  c.illed  their  thrones 
by  the  name  of  stalls.     [Probably  a  mistake  of  the  reason.] 
Warburton. 

S  TALL,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  stable ;  or  to  keep  in  a 
stable  ;  as,  to  stall  an  ox. 

Where  King  Latinos  then  his  oxen  stalled.  Dryden. 

•2.  To  install  ;  to  place  in  an  office  with  the  cus- 
toinarv  formalities.     [Fortius,  Install  is  now  used.] 
3.  To  set ;  to  fix  ;  to   plunge  into  mire  so  as  not  to 
be  able  to  proceed  ;  as,  to  stall  horses  or  a  carriage. 

Halliwell. 
[This  phrase  I  have  heard   in  Virginia.    In  New 
England,  set  is  used  in  a  like  sense.] 
STALL,  v.  i.     To  dwell  J  to  inhabit. 

We  could  not  stall  together  la  the  world.  Sliak. 

[Not  in  use] 

2.  To  kennel. 

3.  To  be  set,  as  in  mire. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle. 

STALL' AGE,  (stawl'aje,)  n.     The  right  of  erecting 
stalls  in  fairs  ;  or  rent  paid  for  a  stall. 
2.  In  old  books,  laystall ;  dung  ;  compost. 

STAL-LA'TION,  n.     Installation.     [JYot  used.] 

Cavendish. 

STALL' ED,  (stawld,)  pp.  or  a.  Put  or  kept  in  a  sta- 
ble. 

STALL'-FED,  pp.  or  a.  Fed  on  dry  fodder,  or  fat- 
tened in  a  stall  or  stable.     [See  Stall-Feed.] 

STALL'-FEED,  v.  t.  [stall  and  fetal.]  To  feed  and 
fatten  in  a  stable  or  on  dry  fodder;  as,  to  stall-feed 
an  ox.  [This  word  is  used  in  America  to  distinguish 
this  mode  of  feeding  from  (Trass-feeding.] 

STALL'-FEED-ING,  ppr.  Feeding  and  fattening  in 
the  stable. 

STALL'-FEED-ING,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  cattle 
in  the  stable. 

STALL'ION,  (stal'yun,)  n.  [G.  hengst ' ;  Dan.  stald- 
hingst ;  Fr.  etalon  ;  It.  Stallone :  from  stall,  or  its  root, 
as  we  now  use  stud  horse,  from  the  root  of  stud, 
steads  W.  pstal,  a  stall,  stock,  produce;  ystalu,  to 
form  a  stock  ;  ystalwyn,  a  stallion.] 

A  stone  horse ;  a  seed  horse  ;  or  any  male  horse 
not  castrated,  whether  kept  for  inares  or  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  stock 
horse,  a  horse  intended  for  raising  stock. 

STALL'-WORN,  in  Shakspeare,  Johnson  thinks  a 
mistake  for  Stalwart,  stout. 

His  stal'-reorn  steed  the  champion  Btout  bestrode.  Shalt. 

[This  word  is  not  in  use.] 

STAL'WART,     )  a.      [Scottish ;      Sax.     steUwcorth, 

STAL'WORTH,  j      worth  taking.] 

Brave  ;  bold  ;  strong  ;  redoubted  ;  daring  ;  vehe- 
ment ;  violent. 

STa'MEN,  ?i.  i*pl.  Stamens  or  Stam'i-na.  [L.  This 
word  belongs  to  the  root  of  sto,  stabilis,  or  of  stage.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  usually  in  the  plural,  the 
fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body,  which  supports  it  or  gives 
it  its  strength  and  solidity.  Thus  we  say,  the  bones 
are  the  stamina  of  animal  bodies  ;  the  ligneous  parts 
of  trees  are  the  stamina  which  constitute  their 
strength.     Hence, 

2.  Whatever  constitutes  the  principal  strength  or 
support  of  any  thing:  as,  the  stamina  of  a  constitu- 
tion or  of  life  ;  the  stamina  of  a  state. 

*3.  In  botany,  an  organ  of  flowers  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  pollen  or  fecundating  dust.  It  consists 
of  the  filament  and  the  anther.  It  is  considered  as 
tire  male  organ  of  fructification.  Martin. 

STa'MEN-£D,  a.     Furnished  with  stamens. 

STa'iMIN,  n.     A  slight  woolen  stuff.  Chaucer. 

STAM'I-NA,  n. ;  pi.  of  Stamen. 

STAM'IN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  stamens  or  stamina; 
consisting  in  stamens  or  stamina.  Med.  Repos. 

STAM'IN-ATE,  a.     Furnished  with  stamens. 

STAM'IN-STE,  v.  t.    To  endue  with  stamina. 

STA-MIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  stamincus.] 

1.  Consisting  of  stamens. 

2.  Possessing  stamens.  Stamincous  flowers  have 
no  corol ;  they  want  the  colored  leaves  called  petals, 
and  consist  only  of  the  style  antl  stamina.  Linnaeus 
calls  them  apetalous ;  others,  imperfect  or  incomplete. 

Martyn. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  stamen,  or  attached  to  it ;  as, 
a  slaminenns  nectary.  Lee. 

STAM-IN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  stamen  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

A  stominiferoiis  flower  is  one  which  has  stamens 
without  a  pistil.  A  staminiferous  nectary  is  one  that 
has  stamens  growing  on  it.  Martyn. 

STAM'MEL,  ii.     A  pale  red  color.  B.  Jons'on. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth.     [See  Stamin.] 

Com.  on  Cliaucfr. 
STAM'MER,  u.i.     [Sax.  stamer,  one  who  stammers; 
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Goth,  stamins,  stammering;  Sw.  stamina  ,■  G.  stam- 
meln  ;  D.  stamcren;  Dan.  stammer;  from  the  root 
stunt  or  stem.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  stop,  to  set, 
to  fix.     So  stutter  is  from  the  root  of  stead,  stud.] 

Literally,  to  stop  in  uttering  syllables  or  words  ;  to 
stutter  ;  to  hesitate  or  falter  in  speaking  ;  and  hence, 
to  speak  with  stops  and  difficulty.  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  stammered  in  speaking,  and  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  persevering  efforts. 

STAM'MER,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  hesita- 
tion or  imperfectly.  Beaum.  4'  Fl. 

STAM'MER-ER,  n.  One  that  stutters  or  hesitates  in 
speaking. 

STAM'MER-ING,  ppr.    Stopping  or  hesitating  in  the 
uttering  of  syllables  and  words  ;  stuttering. 
2.  a.     Apt  to  stammer. 

STAM'MER-ING.  n.  The  act  of  stopping  or  hesita- 
ting in  speaking  ;  impediment  in  speech  ;  articula- 
tion disturbed  by  irregular  intermissions  or  snatches. 

STAM'MER-ING-LY,  ado.  With  stops  or  hesitation 
in  speaking. 

STAMP,  v.  t.  [D.  stampen;  G.  stampfen  ;  Dan.  stam- 
per ;  Sw.  stampa  ;  Fr.  estamper ;  It.  stamparc  ,•  Sp. 
estampar.  I  know  not  which  is  the  radical  letter,  m 
or  p.] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  strike;  to  beat;  to  press. 
Hence, 

1.  To  strike  or  beat  forcibly  with  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  or  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward  ;  as,  to 
stamp  the  ground. 

He  frets,  lie  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 
[In  this  sense,  the  popular  pronunciation  is  stomp.] 

2.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure;  as,  to 
stamp  a  plate  with  arms  or  initials. 

3.  To  impress  ;  to  imprint ;  to  fix  deeply  ;  as,  to 
stamp  virtuous  principles  on  the  heart.  [See  En- 
stamp.] 

4.  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it ;  as,  a  notion  of 
the  Deity  stamped  on  the  mind. 

God  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein 
we  may  read  his  being.  Locke. 

5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark  ;  as,  to  stamp 
pieces  of  silver. 

6.  To  coin  ;  to  mint ;  to  form.  Shale. 

7.  To  cut  out  into  various  forms  with  a  stamp. 

8.  To  crush  by  the  downward  action  of  a  kind  of 
pestle,  as  ore  in  a  stamping-mill. 

STAMP,  i).  i.    To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward. 

But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and  dies.    Dennis. 

STAMP,  n.  Any  instrument  for  making  impressions 
on  other  bodies. 

'Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  can  not  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy.  Dryden. 

2.  A  mark  imprinted  ;  an  impression. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace, 

And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  marked  ;  a  thing  stamped. 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks.  Shak. 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  im- 
pression ;  a  cut ;  a  plate. 

At  Venice  they  pot  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices 
which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Addison. 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  chargeable  with  duty  to 
government,  as  evidence  that  the  duty  is  paid.  We 
see  such  stamps  on  English  newspapers, 

6.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out  materials  (as  pa- 
per, leather,  &c.)  into  various  forms  by  a  downward 
pressure. 

7.  A  characte-  of  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on 
any  thing.  These  persons  have  the  stamp  of  im- 
piety. The  Scriptures  bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine 
origin. 

8.  Authority;  current  value  derived  from  suffrage 
or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  Is  obtruded  on  us,  that  an 
adamant  suspends  the  attraction  of  the  lodostone.     Brown. 

9.  Make  ;  cast ;  form  ;  character  ;  as  a  man  of  the 
same  statnp,  or  of  a  different  stamp.  Jidduon. 

10.  In  metallurgy,  a  kind  of  pestle  raised  by  water 
or  steam  power,  for  beating  ores  to  powder;  any 
thing  like  a  pestle  used  for  pounding  or  beating. 

STAMP'-A€T,  n.  An  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
imposing  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  and  parchment 
used  in  her  American  colonies,  and  declaring  all 
writings  on  unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  act  roused  a  general  opposition  in  the  colonies, 
and  was  one  cause  of  the  revolution. 

STAMP'-Dfj-TY,  n.  [stamp  and  duly.]  A  duty  or 
tax  imposed  on  paper  and  parchment,  the  evidence  of 
the  payment  of  which  is  a  stamp. 

STAMP'ED,  (stampt,)  pp.  or  a.  Impressed  with  a 
mark  or  figure ;  coined;  imprinted;  deeply  fixed. 

STAM-PkDE',  n.  In  the  Western  States,  a  sudden 
fright  seizing  upon  large  bodies  of  cattle  or  horses  in 
droves  or  encampments  on  the  prairies,  and  leading 
them  to  run  for  many  miles,  until  they  often  sink 
down  or  die  under  their  terrors.  Kendall. 

STAMP'ER,n.  Aninstrument  for  pounding  or  stamp- 
ing. 

STAMP'ING,  ppr.  Impressing  with  a  mark  or  figure; 
coining  ;  imprinting. 
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STAMP'ING-MILL,  n.  An  engine  consisting  of  pes- 
tles, moved  by  water  or  steam  power,  for  breaking 
or  bruising  ore. 

STAN,  as  a  termination,  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
superlative  degree;  as  in  Mielstan,  most  noble; 
Dnnstan,  the  highest.  But  qu.  Stan,  in  Saxon,  is 
stone. 

STANCH,  v.  1.  [Fr.  etancher ;  Ann.  stangoa;  Sp.  and 
Port,  estancar,  to  stop,  to  stanch,  to  be  overtired  ,  It. 
staneare,  to  weary  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  cstanciu,  a  stay  or 
dwelling  for  a  time,  an  abode,  and  a  stanza;  Sp. 
estanco,  a  stop  ;  hence,  Fr  ctang,  a  pond,  and  Eng. 
tattle] 

In  a  general  sense,  to  stop;  to  set  or  fix;  but  ap- 
plied only  to  the  blood  ;  to  stop  the  flowing  of  blood. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  will  often  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 

STANCH,  v.  i.     To  stop,  as  blood  ;  to  cease  to  flow. 

Immediately  the  issue  of  her  blood  stanched.  —  Luke  viii. 

STANCH,  a.  [This  is  the  same  word  as  the  forego- 
ing, the  primary  sense  of  which  is  to  set ;  hence  the 
sense  of  firmness.] 

1.  Sound  ;  firm  ;  strong  and  tight ;  as,  a  stanch 
ship. 

2.  Firm  in  principle;  steady;  constant  and  zeal- 
ous; hearty  ;  as,  a  stanch  churchman;  a  stanch  re- 
publican ;  a  stanch  friend  or  adherent. 

In  politics  I  hear  you're  stanch.  Prior. 

3.  Strong  ;  not  to  be  broken.  Sliak. 

4.  Firm  ;  close. 

This  is  to  be  kept  stanch.  Locke. 

A  stanch  hound,  is  one  that  follows  the  scent  close- 
ly without  error  or  remissness. 

STANCH'ED,  (stancht,)  pp.  Stopped  or  restrained 
from  flowing. 

STANCH'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  stops  the  flowing 
of  blood. 

STANCH'ING,  ppr.     Stopping  the  flowing  of  blood. 

STAN'CHION,  (stan'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  ctancon ;  Ann. 
stanror.nu  and  stanconni,  to  prop.     See  Stanch,  j 

A  prop  or  support;  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of 
a  stake  or  post,  used  for  a  support.  In  ship-building, 
stanchions  of  wood  or  iron  are  of  different  forms, 
and  are  used  to  support  tile  deck,  the  quarter-rails, 
the  nettings,  awnings,  and  the  like.        Mar.  Vict. 

STANCH'LESS,  a.  That  can  not  be  stanched  or 
stopped.  Shak. 

STANCH'NESS,  n.  Soundness;  firmness  in  princi- 
ple ;  closeness  of  adherence. 

STAND,  n.  i. ;  prtt.  and  pp.  Stood.  [Sax.  standan  ; 
Goth,  standan.  This  verb,  if  from  the  root  of  G. 
stcheti,  D.  staacn,  Dan.  staacr,  Sw.  sta,  Sans,  sta,  L. 
sto,  is  a  derivative  from  tile  noun,  which  is  formed 
from  the  participle  of  the  original  verb.  In  this  case, 
the  noun  should  properly  precede  the  verb.  It  may 
be  here  remarked,  that  if  stan  is  the  radical  word, 
stand  and  L.  sto  can  not  be  from  the  same  stock. 
But  stand  in  the  pret.  is  stood,  and  sto  forms  steli. 
This  induces  a  suspicion  that  start  is  not  the  root  of 
stand,  hut  that  n  is  casual.  lam  inclined,  however, 
to  believe  these  words  to  be  from  different  roots.  The 
Russ.  stoyu,  to  stand,  is  the  L.  sto,  but  it  signifies  also 
to  be,  to  exist,  being  the  substantive  verb.  So  in  It. 
stare,  Sp.  and  Port,  cstar.] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet,  as  an  animal  ;  not  to  sit, 
kneel,  or  lie. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  alone,  standing. 
Com.  Prayer. 

And  the  king  turned  his  face  about  and  blessed  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Tarael  ;  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  stood.  — 
1  Kings  viii. 

2.  To  be  erect,  supported  by  the  roots,  as  a  tree  or 
other  plant.  Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  the  tree  yet  stands. 

3.  To  be  on  its  foundation  ;  not  to  be  overthrown 
or  demolished  ;  as,  an  old  castle  is  yet  standing. 

4.  To  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  have  a  certain  po- 
sition or  location.  Paris  standi  on  the  Seine.  Lon- 
don stands  on  the  Thames. 

5.  To  remain  upright,  in  a  moral  sense;  not  to 
fall. 

To  stand  or  fall, 
Free  In  thy  own  arbitrament  it  lies.  Miltan. 

6.  To  become  erect. 

Mute  and  amazed,  my  hair  with  horror  stood.  Dryden. 

7.  To  stop  ;  to  halt ;  not  to  proceed. 

I  charge  thee,  stand, 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

8.  To  stop  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary  point. 

Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  7  Pope. 

9.  To  be  in  a  state  of  fixedness;  hence,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  endure.  Our  constitution  has  stood  more 
than  fifty  years.     It  is  hoped  it  will  stand  for  ages. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stood.  Dryden. 

10.  To  he  fixed  or  steady  ;  not  to  vacillate.  His 
mind  stamls  unmoved. 

11.  To  be  in  or  to  maintain  a  posture  of  resistance 
or  tfefense.  Approach  with  charged  bayonets  ;  the 
enemy  will  not  stand. 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  stand  tor  their  life.  —  Ests.  vtu. 
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12.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  ordpr  or  rank. 
Note  the  letter  that  stands  first  in  order.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington stood  highest  in  public  estimation.  Chris- 
tian charity  stands  first  in  the  rank  of  gracious  affec- 
tions. 

13.  To  he  in  any  particular  state;  to  fie,  emphat- 
ically expressed,  that  is,  to  he  fixed  or  set ;  the  prima- 
ry sense  of  the  substantive  verb.  How  does  the  value 
of  wheat  standi  God  stands  in  no  need  of  our  ser- 
vices, but  we  always  stand  in  need  of  his  aid  and 
mercy. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreahow  ; 

1  stand  resigned.  Dryden. 

14.  To  continue  unchanged  or  valid;  not  to  fail  or 
become  void. 

No  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand.  ShaJc. 

My  mercy  will  1  keep  for  him,  and  my  covenant  shall  stand  fast 
with  him.  —  Ps.  Ixxxix, 

15.  To  consist ;  to  have  its  being  and  essence. 

Sacrifices  —  which  stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.  — Heb.  ix. 

16.  To  have  a  place. 

This  excellent  man,  who  stood  not  on  the  advanta^e-jrround 
before,  provoked  men  of  all  qualities.  Clarentlon. 

17.  To  be  in  any  state.  Let  us  see  how  our  matters 
stand. 

As  things  now  stand  with  ua.  Calamy, 

18.  To  be  in  a  particular  respect  or  relation  ;  as,  to 
stand  godfather  to  one.  We  ought  to  act.  according 
to  the  relation  we  stand  in  toward  each  other. 

19.  To  be,  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  —  Ps.  iv. 

90.  To  succeed  ;  to  maintain  one's  ground  ;  not  to 
fail ;  to  be  acquitted  ;  to  be  safe. 

Readers  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall.     Spectator. 

21.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea  ;  as,  to  stand  from  the 
shore  ;  to  stand  for  the  harbor. 

From  the  same  pans  of  heaven  his  navy  stands.  Dryden. 

22.  To  have  a  direction. 

The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metal,  when  placed  under  it. 

Boyle. 

23.  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  university. 

Saunderson. 

24.  To  place  one's  self;  to  be  placed. 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time.  —  Deut.  t. 

23.  To  stagnate  ;  not  to  flow. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomplina.  stands.  Dryden. 

26.  To  be  satisfied  or  convinced. 

Tleougli  Pa«fe  bs  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so  firmly  on  his  wife's 
frailly.  Skak. 

27.  To  make  delay.  I  can  not  stand  to  examine 
every  particular. 

28.  To  persist;  to  persevere. 

Never  stand  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused.  Taylor. 

29.  To  adhere  ;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword.  Daniel. 

30.  To  be  permanent ;  to  endure;  not  to  vanish  or 
fade  ;  as,  the  color  will  stand. 

To  stand  by  ;  to  be  near  ;  to  be  a  spectator  ;  to  be 
present.  I  stood  by  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. This  phrase  generally  implies  that  the  per- 
Hon  is  inactive,  or  takes  no  part  in  what  is  done.  In 
teamen's  language*  to  stand  by  is  to  attend  and  be 
ready.     Stand  by  u,z  halliards. 

2.  To  be  aside ;  to  be  placed  aside  with  disre- 
gard. 

In  the  mea:i  lime,  we  let  the  commands  stand  by  neglected. 

Decay  of  piety. 

3.  To  maintain;  to  defend;  to  support;  not  to 
desert.  I  will  stand  by  my  friend  to  the  last.  Let 
us  stand  by  our  country.  "To  stand  by  the  Arun- 
delia.ii  marbles,"  in  Pope,  is  to  defend  or  support 
their  genuineness. 

4.  To  rest  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported. 

This  reply  etandeth  by  conjecture.  Whitgifte. 

To  stand  for ;  to  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 

How  many  standfor  consulships?  —  Three.  Shak. 

2.  To  side  with  ;  to  support ;  to  maintain,  or  to 
profess  or  attempt  to  maintain.  We  all  standfor 
freedom,  for  our  rights  or  claims. 

3.  To  be  in  the  place  of;  to  be  the  substitute  or 
representative  of.  A  cipher  at  the  left  hand  of  a 
figure  stands  for  nothing. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself,  whether  these  names  stand  for  the  same 
thing,  or  really  include  one  another.  Locke. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  to  direct  the  course 
toward. 

To  stand  from  ;  to  airect  the  course  from. 

To  stand  one  in ;  to  cost.  The  coat  stands  him  in 
twenty  dollars. 

To  stand  in,  or  stand  in  for,  in  seamen's  language, 
is  to  airect  a  course  toward  land  or  a  harbor. 

To  stand  off;  to  keep  at  a  distance.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  to  comply.  Shah. 

3.  To  keep  at  a  distance  in  friendship  or  social 
intercourse  ;  to  forbear  intimacy. 

We  stand  off  from  an  acquaintance  with  God.  Atierbury. 


4.  To  appear  prominent  ;  to  have  relief. 

Picture  is  beat  when  it  stanaeVi  off,  as  if  it  were  carved. 

Wotton. 

To  stand  off,  ox  off  from,  in  seamen's  language,  is 
to  direct  the  course  from  land. 

To  stand  off  and  on,  is  to  remain  near  a  coast  by 
sailing  toward  land  and  then  from  it. 

To  stand  on;  to  continue  on  the  same  tack  or 
course.  Totlen* 

To  stand  out ;  to  project ;  to  be  prominent. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

2.  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistances  not  to 
yield  or  comply  ;  not  to  give  way  or  recede. 

His  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  tiie  holy  church.  Sliak. 

3.  With  seamen,  to  direct  the  course  from  land  or  a 
harbor. 

To  stand  to  ;  to  ply ;  to  urge  efforts  ;  to  persevere. 

Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars.  .Dryden. 

2.  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or  opinion 

I  will  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense.  StUlingfeet. 

3.  To  abide  by  ;  to  adhere  ;  as  to  a  contract,  asser- 
tion, promise,  &c. ;  as,  to  stand  to  an  award  ;  to  stand 
to  one's  word. 

4.  Not  to  yield;  not  to  fly;  to  maintain  the 
ground. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety,  whether  they  stood  to 
it  or  ran  away.  Bacon. 

To  stand  to  sea  ;  to  direct  the  course  from  land. 
To  stand  under;  to  undergo;  to  sustain.       Shah. 
To  stand  up;  to  rise  from  sitting;  to  be  on  the 
feet. 

2.  To  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice. 

Against  whom,  when  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  no 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed.  —  Acts  xxv. 

3.  To  make  a  party. 

When  we  stood  up  about  the  com.  Shak. 

To  stand  up  for ;  to  defend  ;  to  justify  ;  to  support, 
or  attempt  to  support ;  as,  to  stand  up  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

To  stand  upon ;  to  concern  ;  to  interest.  Does  it 
not  stand  upon  them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion?  This  phrase  is,  I  believe,  obsolete;  but 
we  say,  it  stands  us  in  hand,  that  is,  it  is  our  concern, 
it  is  for  our  interest. 

2.  To  value  ;  to  pride. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth.  Ray. 

3.  To  insist ;  as,  to  stand  upon  security.         Shak. 
To  stand   with ;   to   be   consistent.      The  faithful 

servants  of  God  will  receive  what  they  pray  for,  so 
far  as  stands  with  his  purposes  and  glory. 

It  stands  with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded  liberally. 

Daoies. 

To  stand  together,  is  used,  hut  the  last  two  phrases 
are  not  in  very  general  use,  and  are  perhaps  growing 
obsolete. 

To  stand  against ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

To  stand  fast  j  to  be  fixed  ;  to  be  unshaken  or  im- 
movable. 

To  stand  in  hand;  to  be  important  to  one's  inter- 
est;  to  be  necessary  or  advantageous.  It  stands  us 
in  hand  to  be  on  good  terms  with  our  neighbors. 

To  stand  fire;   to  receive   the  fire   of  an   enemy 
without  giving  way, 
STAND,  v.  t.    To  endure  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  bear.    I  can 
not  stand  the  cold  or  the  heat. 

2.  To  endure ;  to  resist  without  yielding  or  re- 
ceding. 

Smith, 

Pope. 

3.  To  await ;  to  suffer ;  to  abide  by. 


So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  fate. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe. 


Bid  him  disband  the  legions  — 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 


Addison. 


To  stand  one's  ground  ;  to  keep  the  ground  or  sta- 
tion one  has  taken  ;  to  maintain  one's  position  ;  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense;  as,  an  army  stands  ite 
ground,  when  it  is  not  compelled  to  retreat.  A  man 
stands  his  ground  in  an  argument,  when  he  is  able  to 
maintain  it,  or  is  not  refuted. 

To  stand  it;  to  bear;  to  be  able  to  endure  trials; 
or  to  maintain  one's  ground  or  state  ;  a  popular 
phrase. 

To  stand  fre  ;  to  receive  the  fire  of  arms  from  an 
enemy  without  giving  way*. 

To  stand  trial,  is  to  sustain  the  trial  or  examination 
of  a  cause  ;  not  to  give  up  without  trial. 
STAND,  n.     [Sans,  stana,  a  place,  a  mansion,  state, 
fee.] 

1.  A  stop;  a  halt;  as,  to  make  a  stand;  to  come 
to  a  stand;  either  in  walking  or  in  any  progressive 
business. 

The  horse  made  a  stand,  when   he  charged  them  and   routed 
them.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  station  ;  a  place  or  post  where  one  stands  ; 
or  a  place  convenient  for  persons  to  remain  for  any 
purpose.  The  sellers  of  fruit  have  their  several 
stands  in  the  market. 

1  look  my  stand  upon  an  eminence.  Spectator. 


3.  An  erection,  or  raised  station  for  spectators,  as 
at  a  horse-race.  Willis. 

4.  Rank;  post;  station. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.  Daniel. 

[fn  lieu  of  this,  Standing  is  now  used.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  his  own  country,] 

5.  The  act  of  opposing. 

We  ltave  come  off 
Like  Romans  ;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shak. 

6.  The  highest  point ;  or  the  ultimate  point  of  pro- 
gression, where  a  stop  is  made,  and  regressive  mo- 
tion commences.  The  population  of  the  world  will 
not  come  to  a  stand,  while  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  be  obtained.  The  prosperity  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire came  to  a  stand  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  after 
which  it  declined. 

Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow.  Dryden. 

7.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  the  other 
trees  are  cut.     [English.] 

8.  A  small  table  ;  as,  a  can  Ale-stand ;  or  any  frame 
on  which  vessels  and  utensils  may  be  laid. 

9.  In  commerce,  a  weight  of  from  two  hundred 
and  a  half  to  three  hundred  of  pilch.  Kncyc. 

10.  Something  on  which  a  thing  rests  or  is  laid  ; 
as,  a  hay-stand. 

11.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in 
court. 

Stand  of  arms ;  in  military  affairs,  a  musket  with 
its  usual  appendages,  as  a  bayonet,  cartridge-box, 
&C.  Marshall. 

To  be  at  a  stand;  to  stop  on  account  of  some  doubt 
or  difficulty;  hence,  to  be  perplexed;  to  be  em- 
barrassed ;  to  hesitate  what  to  determine,  or  what 
to  do. 
STAND' ARD,  n.  [It.  stendardo  \  Fr.  etendard;  Sp.  es- 
tandarte :  D.  standaard;  G.  standarte ;  stand  and  ard, 
sort,  kind.] 

1.  An  ensign  of  war :  a  staff  with  a  flag  or  colors. 
The  troops  repair  to  their  standard.  The  royal 
standard  of  Great  Britain  is  a  flag,  in  which  the  im- 
perial ensigns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
are  quartered  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Han- 
over. 

His  armies,  in  I  he  following  day, 
On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display.      Fairfax. 

2.  That  which  is  established  by  sovereign  power 
as  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  others  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. Thus  the  Winchester  bushel  was  formerly 
the  standard  of  measures  in  Great  Britain,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States  as  their  standard. 
So  of  weights  and  of  lineal  measure. 

3.  That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model, 
by  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  by  respectable 
opinions,  or  by  custom  or  general  consent ;  as,  wri- 
tings which  are  admitted  to  be  the  standard  of  style 
and  taste.  Horner's  Iliad  is  the  standard  of  heroic 
poetry.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  the  standards 
of  oratory.  Of  modern  eloquence,  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent standard  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham. 
Addison's  writings  furnish  a  good  standard  of  pure, 
chaste,  and  elegant  English  style.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  erect  a  standard  of  taste. 

4.  In  coinage,  the  proportion  of  weight  of  fine 
metal  and  alloy  established  by  authority.  The  coins 
of  England,  and  of  the  United  States,  are  of  nearly 
the  same  standard. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty-two  shillings  ia 
coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  silver.  ArbuOmot. 

5.  A  standing  tree  or  stem  ;  a  tree  not  supported  or 
attached  to  a  wall. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standard,  mural,  or  shrubs  which  lose 
their  leaf.  Evelyn. 

6.  In  carpentry,  an  upright  support,  as  the  poles  of 
a  scaffold.  Gloss.  ofJirchit. 

7.  In  ship-building,  an  inverted  knee  placed  upon 
the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it,  with  its  vertical 
branch  turned  upward  from  that  which  lies  horizon- 
tally. Mar.  Diet. 

8.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  or  banner  of  a  papil- 
ionaceous corol.  Martyn. 

STAND'ARD-BEAR'ER,  n.     [standard  and  bear.] 
An  officer  of  an  army,  company,  or  troop,  that 
bears  a  standard  ;  an  ensign  of  infantry,  or  a  cornet 
of  horse. 
STAND'-€ROP,  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

STAND'ELj  n.     A  tree  of  long  standing.     [Not  used.] 

Howell. 
STAND'ER,  n.     One  who  stands. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long.     [Not  used.] 

Jlscham. 
STAND' ER-BY,  n.     One  that  stands  near;  one  that 
is  present ;  a  mere  spectator.        Hooker.     Addison. 
[We  now  more  generally  use  By-Stander.] 
STAND'ER-GRXSS',  n.     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

STANDING,  ppr.     Being  on   the   feet;  being  erect. 
[See  Stand.] 

2.  Moving  in  a  certain  direction  to  or  from  an  ob- 
ject. 

3.  a.  Settled;  established,  either  ly  law  or  by 
custom,  &c. ;  continually  existing;  permanent;  not 
temporary  ;  as,  a  standing  army.     Money  is  the  stand- 
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iftn1  measure  of  the  value  of  :i!l  other  commodities, 
Legislative  bodies  have  certain  standing  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding. Courts  of  law  are,  or  ought  to  be,  gov- 
erned by  standing  rules.  There  are  standing  rules  of 
pleading.  The  gospel  furnishes  us  with  standing 
rules  of  morality.  The  Jews,  by  their  dispersion  and 
their  present  condition,  are  a  standing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  and  of  the  prediction  of  Mo- 
ses. Many  fashionable  vices  and  follies  ought  to  be 
the  standing  objects  of  ridicule. 

4.  Lasting;  nut  transitory;  not  liable  to  fade  or 
vanish  ;  as,  a  standing  color. 

5.  Stagnant  ;  not  flowing  ;  as,  standing  water. 

6.  Fixed  ;  not  movable  ;  as,  a  standing  bed  ;  dis- 
tinguished from  a  truckle-bed.  Shak. 

7.  Remaining  erect;  not  cut  down;  as,  standing 
corn. 

Standing  rigging,  of  a  ship.  This  consists  of  the 
cordage  or  ropes  which  sustain  the  masts  and  remain 
fixed  in  their  position.  Such  are  the  shrouds  and 
stays.  [See  Rigging.] 
STAND'ING,  7i.  Continuance  ;  duration  or  exist- 
ence ;  as,  a  custom  of  long  standing. 

2.  Possession  of  an  office,  character,  or  place  ;  as, 
a  patron  or  officer  of  long  standing. 

3.  Station  ;  place  to  stand  in. 

1  wilt  provide  you  with  a  good  standing  to  see  his  entry.  Bacon. 

4.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing.  —  Ps.  lxix. 

5.  Rank  ;  condition  in  society  ;  as,  a  man  of  good 
standing,  or  of  high  standing,  among  his  friends. 

Standing  off;  sailing  from  the  land. 
Standing  on  ;  sailing  to  land. 

[Irving  uses  the  nouns  standings  off  and  standings 
on.] 
STAND'-POINT.n.  A  fixed  point  or  station  ;  a  basis 
or  fundamental  principle  ;  a  position  from  which 
things  are  viewed.  [From  the  German.] 
STAND'ISH,  n.  [stand  and  disk.]  A  case  for  pen 
and  ink. 

I  bequeath  lo  Dean  Swift  my  large  silver  standish.  Swift. 

STAND'-STILL,  n.    A  standing  without  moving  for- 
ward. Blackwood. 
STANE,  n.     [Sax.  stan] 

A  stone.     [Local.]     [See  Stone.] 
STANG,  n.     [Sax.  stang,  steng,  a  pole  or  stick  ;  Dan. 
stang  ;  G.  stange ;  Sw.  stung  ;  It.  stanga,  a  bar  ;  W. 
ystang,  a  pole  or  perch  ;  allied  to  sting  and  stanchion  ; 
from  shooting.] 

1.  A  pole,  rod,  or  perch  ;  a  measure  of  land.  [Not 
in  use.]  Swtft. 

2.  A  long  bar ;  a  pole  ;  a  shaft. 

To  ride  the  stang,  is  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  on 
man's  shoulders,  in  derision.     [Local.]  Todd. 

STANG,  v.  i.     To  shoot  with  pain.     [Local.)       Grose. 

STAN'HOPE,?!.  A  light,  two-wheeled  carriage,  with- 
out a  top,  so  called  from  Lord  Stanhope,  for  whom  it 
was  contrived.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

STANK,  a.     Weak  ;  worn  out.     [Not  in  use.] 

f  Spenser. 

%TANK,  v.  i.     To  sigh.     [Not  used.] 

STANK,  old  fret,  of  Stink.     Stunk  is  now  used. 

STANK,  ii.     [VV.  ystunc.     See  Stanch.] 
A  dam  or  mound  to  stop  water.     [Local.] 

Hnlliwell. 

STAN'NA-RY,  a.     [from    L.  stannum,  tin  ;    Ir.stan; 
W.  ystaen.     See  Tin.] 
Relating  to  the  tin  works ;  as,  stannary  courts. 
Blackstone. 

STAN'NA-RY,  n.     A  tin  mine.  Hall. 

STAN'NATE,  n.     [L.  stannum,  tin.] 

A  salt  formed  of  stannic  acid  united  with  a  base. 

STAN'NEL,  )  n.     The    kestrel,  a   species  of    hawk; 

STAN'YEL,  \  called  also  Stone-Gall  and  Wind- 
Hover.     [Local.]  Ed,  Encyc. 

STAN'NIC,  a.  [L.  stannum,  tin.]  Pertaining  to  tin  ; 
procured  from  tin  ;  as,  the  stannic  acid.       Lavoisier. 

STAN'NIC  ACID,  n.  The  deutoxyd  of  tin,  which 
performs  the  functions  of  an  acid,  uniting  with  bases, 
and  forming  salts  called  Stannates. 

STAN-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  stannv.m and  fera.]  Con- 
taining or  affording  tin.  Ure. 

STAN'ZA,  n.  [It.  stanza,  an  abode  or  lodging,  a 
stanza,  that  is,  a  stop  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  estancia,  from 
estancar,  to  stop  ;  Pr.  stance.     See  Stanch.] 

I.  In  poetry,  a  number  of  lines  or  verses  connected 
with  each  other,  and  ending  in  a  full  point  or  pause  ; 
a  part  of  a  poem,  ordinarily  containing  every  varia- 
tion of  measure  in  that  poem.  A  stanza  may  con- 
tain verses  of  a  different  length  or  number  of  sylla- 
bles, and  a  different  number  of  verses;  or  it  may 
consist  of  verses  of  equal  length.  Stanzas  are  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced  from  the  Italian  into 
French  poetry  about  the  year  1580,  and  thence  they 
were  introduced  into  England.  The  versions  of  the 
Psalms  present  examples  of  various  kinds  of  stan- 
zas. 

Horace  confines  himself  lo  one  sort  of  verse  or  stanza  in  every 
ode.  Drydtn. 

13.  In  architecture,  an  apartment  or  division  in  a 
building. 
STAN-ZA'I€,  a.     Consisting  in  stanzas. 
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STAPH'Y-LINE,  (Stat7-,)  a.  [Gr.c-co/Ji>Ai,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.]  In  mineralogy,  having  the  form  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  Jnitryoidal.  Shepard. 

STAPH-Y-Lo'MA,  n.  [Gr.  ara<j>o\ri,  a  grape,  and 
una,  a  termination  in1  nosology  denoting  external 
protuberance.] 

The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  characterized 
by  enlargement  of  tile  eyeball,  protuberance  of  the 
cornea,  and  dimness  or  entire  abolition  of  sight. 
Nosologists  reckon  three*  varieties  of  this  disease: 
1,  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  humors,  the  pupil  being  transparent, 
sometimes  called  Hvdrophthalmia  ;  2,  with  an  effu- 
sion of  pus,  the  pupil  being  cloudy, sometimes  called 
Onvx  ;  and  3,  with  a  rupture  of  the  iris,  and  its  pro- 
trusion against  the  cornea,  constituting  a  grape-like 
tumor,  the  sight  being  destroyed,  sometimes  called 
HypopiCM.  J.M.  Qood. 

STAPH-Y-LOR'A-PHY,  (staf-e-lor'a-fe,)  n.  [Gr. 
$-a<pv)\ri  and  patpr/,  a  suture,  from  paitro).] 

A  surgical  suture  of  the  palate,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  edges  of  a  fissure. 

STA'PLE,  (sta'pl,)  n.  [Sax.  stapel,  stapul,  a  stake; 
D.  stapel,  a  pile,  stocks,  staple  ;  stapelen,  to  pile  ;  G. 
stapti,  a  stake,  a  pile  or  heap,  a  staple,  stocks,  a 
mart;  Sw.  stapel;  Dan.  stahel,  a  staple;  stabler,  to 
pile  ;  stabbe,  a  block  or  log  ;  stab,  a  staff.  We  see 
this  word  is  from  the  root  of  staff.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  set,  to  fix.  Staple  is  that 
which  is  fixed,  or  a  fixed  place,  or  it  is  a  pile"  or 
store.J 

1.  A  settled  mart  or  market ;  an  emporium.  In 
England,  formerly,  the  king's  staple  was  established 
in  certain  ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods  could 
not  be  exported,  without  being  first  brought  to  these 
ports,  to  be  rated  and  charged  witli  the  duty  payable 
to  the  king  or  public.  The  principal  commodities  on 
which  customs  were  levied,  were  wool,  skins,  and 
leather,  and  these  were  originally  the  staple  commod- 
ities. Hence,  the  words  staple  commodities  came  in 
time  to  signify  the  principal  commodities  produced 
by  a  country  for  exportation  or  use.  Thus,  cotton  is 
the  staple  commodity  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  Southern  States  of  America.  Wheat  is  the  sta- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

2.  A  city  or  town  where  merchants  agree  to  carry 
certain  commodities. 

3.  A  principal  commodity  or  production  of  a  coun- 
try or  district. 

4.  The  thread  or  pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 
Thus  we  say,  this  is  wool  of  a  coarse  staple,  or  fine 
staple.  In  America,  cotton  is  of  a  short  staple,  long 
staple,  fine  staple,  &c.  The  cotton  of  short  staple  is 
raised  on  the  upland  ;  the  sea-island  cotton  is  of  a 
fine,  long  staple. 

5.  Figuratively,  the  material  or  substance  of  a 
thing;  as,  the  staple  of  a  literary  production. 

6.  [W.  ystwfwl.]  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  or  wire 
bent  and  formed  with  two  points,  to  be  driven  into 
wood,  to  hold  a  hook,  pin,  &c.  Pope. 

Staple  of  land;  the  particular  nature  and  quality  of 
land. 
STA'PLE,  a.     Settled  ;  established  in  commerce ;  as, 
a  staple  trade. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce  ;  marketa- 
ble ;  fit  to  be  sold.     [Not  muck  used.]  Swift. 

3.  Chief;  principal;  regularly  produced  or  made 
for  market ;  as,  staple  commodities. 

[This  is  now  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the 
word.] 

STA'PLER,  n.     A  dealer  ;  as,  a  wool  stapler. 

STAR,  n.  [Sax.  steorra:  Dan.  and  Sw.  stierna;  G. 
stern  ;  D.  star  ;  Arm.  and  Corn,  steren  ;  Basque,  zar- 
ra  ;  Gr.  aarnp  ;  Sans,  tara ;  Bengal,  stara ;  Pehlavi, 
setaram  ;  Pers.  sctareh  or  stara  ;  W.  seren.] 

1.  An  apparently  small,  luminous  body  in  the 
heavens,  that  shines  in  the  night,  or  when  its  light  is 
not  obscured  by  clouds,  or  lost  in  the  brighter  efful- 
gence of  the  sun.  Stars  are  fixed  or  planetary.  The 
fixed  stars  are  known  by  their  perpetual  twinkling, 
and  by  their  being  always  in  the  same  position  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  planets,  or  wandering  stars, 
do  not  twinkle,  and  they  revolve  about  the  sun.  The 
fixed  stars  are  considered  by  astronomers  to  be  suns, 
and  their  immense  numbers  exhibit  the  astonishing 
extent  of  creation  and  of  divine  power. 

2.  The  pole-star.  A  bright  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Minor,  so  called  from  its  being  very  near  the  north 
pole.     [j3  particular  application,  not  in  use.]       SltaJc. 

3.  In  astrology,  a  configuration  of  the  planets,  sup- 
posed to  influence  fortune.  Hence  the  expression, 
"  You  may  thank  your  stars  for  such  and  such  an 
event." 

A  pair  of  slar-crosscd  tovers.  Shak. 

4.  The  figure  of  a  star  ;  a  radiated  mark  in  writ- 
ing or  printing ;  an  asterisk  ;  thus  *  ;  used  as  a  ref- 
erence to  a  note  in  the  margin,  or  to  fill  a  blank,  in 
writing  or  printing,  where  letters  are  omitted. 

5.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star,  the  star  that  ushers  in  the  light  of  an  eter- 
nal day  to  his  people.     Rco.  xxii. 

Ministers  are  also  called  stars  in  Christ's  right  hand, 
as,  being  supported  and  directed  by  Christ,  they  con- 
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vey  light  and  knowledge  to  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Rev.  i. 

The  twelve  stars  which  form  the  crown  of  the 
church,  are  the  twelve  apostles.     Rev.  xii. 

b.  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities 
on  some  public  occasion  ;  a  theatrical  perform- 
er, &c. 

7.  The  figure  of  a  star ;  a  badge  of  rank  ;  as,  stars 
and  garters. 

8.  A  distinguished  and  brilliant  theatrical  per- 
former. 

Star  of  Bethlehem ;  a  flower  and  Ejll'bous  plant  of 
the  genus  Ornithogalum.  There  is  also  'he  star  of 
Alexandria,  and  of  Naples,  ar.d  of  Constantinople,  of 
tile  same  genus.  Cyc.     Lee. 

STAR,  ii.  t.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright,  ra- 
diating bodies  ;  to  bespangle  ;  as,  a  robe  starred  with 
gems. 

STAR'-AP-PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  n*  The  popular  name  of 
several  species  of  ChrytH-firyHum,  evergreen  trees 
whose  fruit  is  esculent  Chrysophyllum  Cair.ite  is 
the  most  important  species.  They  grow  in  inter 
tropical  climates. 

STAR'-CHAM-BER,  7i.  Formerly,  a  court  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  in  England,  which  exercised  exten- 
sive powers  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII I.  and  his 
successors.  This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  IB 
Charles  I.     See  Blackstone,  B.  iv.  ch.  xix. 

STAR'-CROWN-iSD,  a.     Crowned  with  stars. 

STAK'-EN-CJR'€L-ED,  a.     Encircled  with  stars. 

STAR'-FISH,  7i.*  [star  and  fish.]  A  marine  animal ; 
the  sea-star  or  Asteiias,  a  genus  of  pedicellate  ech- 
inoderms  or  zoophytes,  so  named  because  their  body 
is  divided  into  rays,  generally  five  in  number,  in  the 
center  of  which  and  below  is  the  mouth,  which  is 
the  only  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are 
covered  with  n  coriaceous  skin,  armed  with  points 
and  spines,  and  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes, 
arranged  in  regular  series,  through  which  pass  mem- 
branaceous tcntacula  or  feelers,  terminated  each  by  a 
little  disk  or  cup,  by  means  of  which  they  execute 
their  progressive  motions.  Cuvtcr. 

STAR'-FLOW-ER,  ».    A  plant  of  the   genus  Orni- 
thogalum. Cyc. 
2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Stellaria.  Lee. 

STAR'-FoRT,  71. *  A  fort  surrounded  on  the  exterior 
with  projecting  angles;  hence  the  name. 

STXR'-GAZ  -ER,  n.  [star  and  gazer.]  One  who  gazes 
at  the  stars  ;  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  astrologer, 
sometimes  used  ludicrously  for  an  astronomer. 

STAR'-GAZ-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  observing 
the  stars  with  attention  ;  astrology.  Swift. 

STAR'-GRASS,  n.  [star  and  grass.]  Starry  duck 
meat,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Callitriche,  and  one  also 
of  the  genus  Aletris.  Lee. 

STAR'-HAWK,  ii.    A  species  of  hawk  so  called. 

Minsworth. 

STAR'-H?'A-CINTH,  n.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Scilla. 

STXR'-JEL-LY,  n.  A  plant,  the  Tremella,  one  of  the 
Fungi;  also,  star-shoot,  a  gelatinous  substance  winch 
is  also  a  Tremella. 

STAR'-LED,  a.     Guided  by  the  stars. 

STAR'-LIKE,  a.  [star  and  like.]  Resembling  a  star  ; 
stellated  ;  radiated  like  a  star ;  as,  starlike  flowers. 

Mortimer. 
2.  Bright;  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  lo  righteousness  shall  confer  a  ttartike 
and  immortal  brightness.  Boyle. 

STAR'-PAV-£D,  a.  [star  and  paved.]  Studded  with 
stars. 

The  road  of  heaven,  star-paved.  Mitten. 

STAR'-PROOF,  a.  [star  and  proof]  Impervious  to 
the  light_of  (he  stars  ;  as,  a  star-proof  elm.      Milton. 

STAR'-READ,  77.  [star  and  read.]  Doctrine  of  the 
stars  ;  astronomy.     [Not  in  use?]  Spenser. 

STAR'-ROOF-A'D,  (-rooft,)  a.     Roofed  with  stars. 

STAR'-SHOOT,  n.  [star  and  shoot.]  A  gelatinous 
substance  often  found  in  wet  meadows, and  formerly 
by  some  supposed  robe  the  extinguished  residuum  of 
a  shooting  star.  It  is,  however,  not  of  meteoric,  but 
of  vegetable  origin ;  being  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Tremella. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  Jelly,  by  the  vulgar  called  a 
star-shoot,  as  if  H  remained  upon  the  extinction  of  a  fulling 
star.  Bacon. 

STAR'-SPAN''GL,ED,  (-spang-gld,)  a.  Spangled  with 
stars.  E.  Everett. 

STAR'-SToNE,  n.  A  variety  of  sapphire,  which,  in 
a  certain  direction,  presents  a  redection  of  light  in 
the  form  of  a  star.  Brande. 

STAR'-THIS-TLE,  (-this'l,)  n.  An  annual  plant  of 
the  genus  Oentaurea. 

STAR'-WORT^n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Aster.  The 
species  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  and  their  flowers 
resemble  small  stars.  Loudon. 

The  yellow  starwort  is  of  the  genus  Inula  or 
Elecampane. 

STAR'UOARD,  n.  [Sax.  steor-board;  G.  steuerbort,  as 
if  from  steurr,  the  rudder  or  helm;  D.  stuur-bord.as 
as  if  from  stuitr,  helm  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. styr-bord.  But 
in  Fr.  stribord,  Sp.  estribor,  Ann.  strybotirz  or  stri- 
bourh,  are   said  to  bo   contracted    from   dezter-bord, 
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right-side.     Star-bord  is  from  stccr-bord,  the  tiller  be- 
ing on  the  right  band  of  the  steersman.] 

The  right  hand  side  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when  a  spec- 
tator stands  with  his  face  toward  the  head,  stein,  or 
prow. 

ST.AR'BoARD,  a.  Pertainingtothe  right-hand  side  of 
a  ship  ;  being  or  lying  on  the  right  side  ;  as,  the  star- 
board shrouds  ;  starboard  quarter  ;  starboard  tack,  in 
seamanship,  starboard,  uttered  by  the  master  of  a  ship, 
is  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
starboard  side.  Mar.  Diet. 

!  STARCH,  n.  [Sax.  stearc,  rigid,  stiff;  G.  start™, 
strength,  starch,  stark,  strong;  D.  sterk,  Dan.  stark, 
Sw.  stark,  strong.     See  Stare  and  Steer.] 

A  substance  used  to  stiffen  linen  and  other  cloth. 
It  is  the  farina  or  fecula  of  various  vegetables,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  a  white  solid  with  no  smell,  and 
with  very  little  taste,  and  which,  when  squeezed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  gives  a  very  peculiar  sound.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  with  boiling  water  it 
forms  a  jelly  very  nearly  transparent.  Iodine  forms, 
with  starch,  a  blue  compound,  and  hence  is  the  best 
test  of  its  presence.  Starch  forms  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  all  farinaceous  substances,  particularly  of 
wheat  flour,  and  it  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  bread. 

STARCH,  a.     Stiff;  precise;  rigid.  KiUingbeck. 

STARCH,  v.  t.     To  stiffen  with  starch.  Oay. 

STARCH'iCD,  (starcht,)    pp.   or  a.      Stiffened    with 
starch. 
2.  a.     Stiff;  precise ;  formal.  Swift. 

STARCH'ED-NESS,  7t.  Stiffness  ill  manners;  for- 
mality. Addison. 

STAKCH'ER,  71.  One  who  starches,  or  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  starch.  Johnson. 

STARCH'-HY'A-CINTH,  i!  A  plant,  the  Muscari 
racemosum,  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  hy- 
acinth, and  named  from  the  smell  of  the  flower.  It 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  a  garden  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Loudon. 

STXRCH'ING,  ppr.     Stiffening  with  starch. 

STARCH'LY,  adv.  With  stiffness  of  manner ;  for- 
mally. 

STARCH'NESS,  n.  Stiffness  of  manner;  precise- 
ness. 

STARCII'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  starch  ;  resembling 
starch  ;  stiff;  precise. 

STARE,  n.     [Sax.  star  ;  G.  stahr;  Sw.  stare.] 
A  hird,  the  starling,  or  Sturnus. 

STARE,  u.i.t  [Sax.  starian ;  Dan.  stirrer  ;  Sw.stirra; 
G.  starren  :  D.  staaren.  In  Sw.  stirra  ut  fingrcn  is  to 
spread  one's  fingers.  The  sense,  then,  is,  to  open, 
or  extend,  and  it  seems  to  be  closely  ailied  to  G.  start-, 
stiff,  and  to  starch,  stern,  which  imply  straining,  ten- 
sion.] 

1.  To  gaze;  to  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide  open  ; 
to  fasten  an  earnest  look  on  some  object.  Staring 
is  produced  by  wonder,  surprise,  stupidity,  horror, 
fright,  and  sometimes  by  eagerness  to  hear  or  learn 
something,  sometimes  by  impudence.  We  say,  he 
stared  witli  astonishment. 

Look  nol  big,  nor  stare,  nor  fret.  Shak. 

2.  To  stand  out ;  to  be  prominent 

Take  off  all  tile  Blaring  straws  and  jaggs  in  the  hive.       [Not 
used.]  Mortimer. 

To  stare  in  the  face  ;  to  be  before  the  eyes,  or  un- 
deniably evident. 

The  law  stares  them  in  the  face,  while  they  are  breaking  it. 

Locke. 

STARE,  n.     A  fixed  look  with  eyes  wide  open. 

Dryden. 
STAR'ER,  7i.     One  who  stares  or  gazes. 
STAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Gazing  ;    looking  with  fixed 

ST'AR'ING-LY,  adv.     Gazingly. 

STARK,  a.  [Sax.  sterc,  stearc;  D.  sterk;  G.  stark,  stiff, 
strong  ;  formed  on  the  root  of  the  G.  starr,  stiff,  rigid, 
Eng.  steer;  from  straining,  stretching.  See  Starch 
and  Steer.] 

1.  Stiff;  strong;  rugged. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.  Shak. 

The  north  is  not  so  start  and  cold.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonsan. 

2.  Deep  ;  full  ;  profound  ;  absolute. 
Consider  the  stark  security 

The  commonwealth  is  in  now.     [06*.]  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Mere  ;  gross  ;  absolute. 

He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense.  Collier. 

STARK,  adv.  Wholly  ;  entirely  ;  absolutely  ;  as,  stark 
mad  ;  stark  blind  ;  stark  naked.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal applications  of  this  word  now  in  use.  The 
word  is  in  popular  use,  but  not  an  elegant  word  in 
any  of  its  applications. 

STX'RK'LY,  adv.     Stiffly;  strongly.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

STAR'LESS,  a.  Having  no  stars  visible,  or  no  star- 
light :  as,  a  startess  night.  Milton.     Dn/den. 

STA  R'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  ».  [star  and  light.]  The  light 
proceeding  from  the  stars. 

Nor  walk  by  noon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet.  Milton. 

STA  R'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by 
the  stars  only  ;  as,  a  starlight  evening.         Dryden. 
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STAR'LING,  7i.*  [Sax.  star :  Sw.  stare.] 

*1.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Sturnus,  Linn.,  also  called 
Stare.  The  American  starling  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Meadow-Lark.  Pcabody. 

2.  A  name  given  to  piles  driven  round  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  for  defense  and  support. 

STAR'OST,  71.  In  Poland,  a  nobleman  who  possessed 
a  starosty. 

STAR'OS-TY,  n.  In  Poland,  a  name  given  to  castles 
and  domains  conferred  on  noblemen  for  life  by  the 
crown.  Brande. 

STAR'RED,  (sfard,)  pp.  or  a.      [from  star.]     Adorned 
or  studded  with  stars  ;  as,  the  starred  queen  of  Ethi- 
opia. Milton. 
2.  Influenced  in  fortune  by  the  stars. 


My  third  comfort 
Starred  moat  unluckily. 


Shak. 


STAR'RING,  ppr.  or  a.     Adorning  with  stars. 

2.  Shining  ;  bright ;  sparkling  ;  as,  starring  com- 
ets.    [JVot  in  use.] 
STAR'RY,  a.     [from   star.]     Abounding   with   stars; 
adorned  with  stars. 

Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky.  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  stars  ;  stellar  ;  stellary  ;  proceed- 
ing from  the  stars  ;  as,  starry  light ;  starry  flame. 

Spenser.     Dryden. 

3.  Shining  like  stars;  resembling  stars;  as,  starry 
eyes.  Shak. 

START,  7i.  i. "  [D.  storten,  to  pour,  to  spill,  to  fall,  to 
rush,  to  tumble  ;  Sw.  storta,  to  roll  upon  the  head,  to 
pitch  headlong  ;  qu.  G.  sti:r:sn.  In  Sax.  steort  is  a 
tail,  that  is,  a  shoot  or  projection  ;  hence  the  prom- 
ontory so  called  in  Devonshire.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  star,  steer.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  shoot,  to  dart  suddenly,  or  to 
spring.] 

1.  To  move  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  twitch  ;  as,  to  start 
in  sleep,  or  by  a  sudden  spasm. 

2.  To  move  suddenly,  as  by  an  involuntary  shrink- 
ing from  sudden  fear  or  alarm. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream.  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  with  sudden  quickness,  as  with  a 
spring  or  leap. 

A  spirit  lit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

Anil  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  shrink  ;  to  wince. 

But  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Shak. 

5.  To  move  suddenly  aside ;  to  deviate  ;  generally 
with  fr&m,  out  of,  or  aside. 

The  old  drudging  sun,  from  his  long  beaten  way, 

Shall  at  thy  voice  start  and  misguide  the  day.  Cowley. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start  aside.     Watte. 

6.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  race,  as  from  a  bar- 
rier or  goal.     The  horses  started  at  the  word  "  go." 

At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  &  line.  Dryden. 

7.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  journey  or  enter- 
prise.    The  public  coaches  start  at  six  o'clock. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together.  Collier. 

To  start  up  ;   to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or 
couch  ;  or  to  come  suddenly  Into  notice  or  impor- 
tance. 
STA  RT,  v.  t.    To  alarm  ;  to  disturb  suddenly ;  to  star- 
tle ;  to  rouse. 

Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  coma 

To  start  my   quiet  f  Shak. 

2.  To  rouse  suddenly  from  concealment ;  to  cause 
to  flee  or  fly ;  as,  to  start  a  hare  or  a  woodcock  ;  to 
start  game.  Pope. 

3.  To  bring  into  motion  ;  to  produce  suddenly  to 
view  or  notice. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cesar. '  Shak. 

The  present  occasion  has  started  the  dispute  among  us.    Lesley. 

So  we  say,  to  start  a  question,  to  start  an  objection  ; 
that  is,  to  suggest  or  propose  anew. 

4.'  To  invent  or  discover  ;  to  bring  within  pursuit. 

Sensual    men  agree  in  the  pursuit  of  every  pleasure  they  can 

start.  Temple. 

5.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place  ;  to  dislocate ; 
as,  to  start  a  bone. 

One  started  the  end  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum.    Wiseman. 

6.  To  empty,  as  liquor  from  a  cask  ;  to  pour  out ; 
as,  to  start  wine  into  another  cask.  Mar.  Diet. 

START,  7i.  A  sudden  motion  of  the  body  ;  a  sudden 
twitch  ;  a  spastic  affection  ;  as,  a  start  in  sleep. 

2.  A  sudden  motion  from  alann. 

The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start.  Dryden. 

3.  A  sudden  rousing  to  action  ;  a  spring ;  excite- 
ment. 

Now  fear  1  this  will  give  it  start  again.  Shak. 

4.  Sally ;  sudden  motion  or  effusion  ;  a  bursting 
forth  ;  as,  starts  of  fancy. 

To  check  the  start*  and  sallies  of  the  sold.  Addison. 

5.  Sudden  fit ;  sudden  motion  followed  by  inter- 
mission. 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shak. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a  hurrv. 

L'h)etrange. 
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6.  A  quick  spring  ;  a  darting  ;  a  shoot ;  a  push  ;  as, 
to  give  a  start. 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start.  Bacon. 

7.  First  motion  from  a  place ;  act  of  setting  out. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 

Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

To  get  the  start ;  to  begin  before  another ;  to  gain 
the  advantage  in  a  similar  undertaking. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.  Shak. 

She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got  the  start  of  her. 

Dryden. 

START,  n.    A  projection  ;  a  push  ;  a  horn  ;  a  tail.    In 

the  latter  sense  it  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  bird  red- 

starl.     Hence,  the  start,  in  Devonshire. 
START'EL),  pp.    Suddenly  roused  or  alarmed  ;  poured 

out,  as  a  liquid  ;  discovered  ;  proposed  ;  produced  to 

view. 
START'ER,  7i.  One  that  starts ;  one  that  shrinks  from 

his  purpose.  Hudibras. 

2.  One  that  suddenly  moves  or  suggests  a  question 
or  an  objection. 

3.  A  dog  that  rouses  game.  Delany. 
START'FIJL,  a.     Apt  to  start ;  skittish. 
START'FJJL-NESS,  71.     Aptness  to  start. 
START'ING,    ppr.      Moving   suddenly;    shrinking; 

rousing;  commencing,  as  a  journey,  &c. 
START'ING,  71.     The  act  of  moving  suddenly. 
START'ING-HOLE,  71.    A  loophole  ;  evasion.  Martin. 
START'ING-LY,  adv.     By  sudden  fits  or  starts.  Shak. 
START'ING-PoST,   71.      [start   and  post.]      A  post, 

stake,  harrier,  or  place,  from  which  competitors  in  a 

race  start,  or  begin  the  race. 
START'ISH,  a.     Apt  to  start  ;  skittish  ;  shy. 
START'LE,  (stirt'l,)  D.  i.    [dim.  of  start.]   To  shrink  ; 

to  move  suddenly,  or  be  excited,  on  feeling  a  sudden 

alarm. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startUs  at  destruction  t  Addison. 

START'LE,  v.  t.  To  impress  with  fear;  to  excite  by 
sudden  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  ;  to  shock  ; 
to  alarm  ;  to  fright.  We  were  startled  at  the  cry  of 
distress.  Any  great  and  unexpected  event  is  apt  to 
startle  UB. 


2.  To  deter;  to  cause  to  deviate.     [Little  used.] 
Clarendon. 
START'LE,  n.    A  sudden  motion  or  shock  occasioned 
by  an  unexpected  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of 
danger ;  sudden  impression  of  terror. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  wel'.  pleased 
with  the  accident.  Spectator. 

START'LJED,  pp.  Suddenly  moved  or  shocked  by  an 
impression  of  fear  or  surprise. 

START'LING,  ppr.  cr  a.  Suddenly  impressing  with 
fear  or  surprise. 

START'LING-LY,  adv.     In  a  startling  manner. 

START'-UP,  11.  [start  and  up.]  One  that  comes  sud- 
denly into  notice.  [JVof  used.  We  use  Upstart.]  Shak. 
2.  A  kind  of  high  shoe.  kail. 

START'-UP,  a.  Suddenly  coming  into  notice.  [Not 
usetl.]  Warburton. 

STARV  A'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  starving  or  state  of 
being  starved.  . 

STARVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  stearfian,  to  perish  with  hunger 
or  cold  ;  G.  sterben,  to  die,  either  by  disease  or  hun- 
ger, or  by  a  wound  ;  D.  sterven,  to  die.  O.11.  is  this 
from  the  root  of  Dan.  tarv,  Sw.  tar/,  necessity, 
want  ?  ] 

1.  To  perish  ;  to  be  destroyed.  Fairfax. 
[In  this  general  sense,  obsolete.] 

2.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold  ;  as,  to  starve  with 
cold. 

[  This  sense  is  retained  in  England,  but  not  in  the 
United  Stales.] 

3.  To  perish  with  hunger. 

[This  sense  is  retained  in  England  and  the  United 
States.] 

4.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  want;  to  be  very 
indigent. 

Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.  Pope. 

STARVE,  v.  t.  To  kill  with  hunger.  Maliciously  to 
starve  a  man  is,  in  law,  murder. 

2.  To  distress  or  subdue  by  famine  ;  as,  to  starve 
a  garrison  into  a  surrender. 

3.  To  destroy  hy  want ;  as,  to  starve  plants  by  the 
want  of  nutriment. 

4.  To   kill  with   cold.     [Mot  in  use  in  the   United 
States.] 


5.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse. 


[Unusual.^ 
Locke. 


STARVED,  pp.  or  a.     Killed  with  hunger;  subdued 

by  hunger;  rendered  poor  by  want. 
2.  Killed  bv  cold.     [.Vol  in  use  in  the.  United  States.] 
STARVE'I.ING,    (sl'arv'ling,)     a.       Hungry;     lean; 

pining  with  want.  Philips. 

STARVE'LING,  (stirv'ling,)  n.    An  animal  or  plant 
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thru  is  made  thin,  lean,  and  weak  through  want  of 
nutriment 

And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed.  Donne. 

STARVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Perishing  with  hunger ;  kill- 
ing with  hunger ;  rendering  lean  and  poor  by  want 
of  nourishment. 

2.  Perishing  with  cold  ;  killing  with  cold.  [Eng- 
lish.] 

STMT  PRO  Rji-TI-O'NE  VO-LUWTMS,  (-ri-she- 
6'ne-,)  [  L.l     The  will  stands  fur  reason. 

STA'TA-RY.  a.  [from  slate.]  Fixed  ;  settled.  [Not 
in  use.]  Brown. 

STATE,  n.1  [L.  status,  from  sto,  to  stand,  to  be  fixed  ; 
It.  stato  ;  Sp.  estado  ;  Fr.  etat.  Hence  G.  stdt,  fixed  ; 
stalt,  place,  abode,  stead  ;  slaat,  state  ;  stadt,  a  town 
or  city  ;  D.  staat,  condition,  state  ;  stad,  a  city,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  stad;  Sans,  stidaha,  to  stand  ;  Pers.  istaden, 
id      State  is  fixedness  or  standing.] 

1.  Condition  ;  the  circumstances  of  a  being  or 
thing  at  any  given  time.  These  circumstances  may 
be  internal,  constitutional,  or  peculiar  to  the  being,  or 
they  may  have  relation  to  other  beings.  We  say, 
the  body  is  in  a  sound  state,  or  it  is  in  a  weak  state; 
or  it  has  just  recovered  from  a  feeble  state.  The 
state  of  his  health  is  good.  The  state  of  his  mind  is 
favorable  for  study.  So  we  say,  the  state  of  public 
affairs  calls  for  the  exercise  of  talents  and  wisdom. 
In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  our  affairs  are  in  a  good 
state.     So  we  say,  single  state,  and  married  state. 

Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  tilings.  Dryden. 

2.  Modification  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye.  Boyle. 

3.  Crisis  ;  stationary  point ;  hight ;  point  from 
which  the  next  movement  is  regression. 

Tumors  have  their  several  degrees  and  times,  as  beginning,  aug- 
ment, state,  and  declination.     [Not  in  use.]       Wiseman. 

4.  Estate  ;  possession.     [Obs.]     [See  Estate.] 

Daniel. 

5.  A  political  body,  or  body  politic  ;  the  whole 
body  of  people  united  under  one  government,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  government. 

Municipal   law  is  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state.  Blachslone. 

More  usually  the  word  signifies  a  political  body 
governed  by  representatives-,  a  commonwealth;  as, 
the  states  of  Greece  ;  the  States  of  America. 

In  this  sense,  state  has  sometimes  more  immediate 
reference  to  the  government,  sometimes  to  the  peo- 
ple or  community.  Thus,  when  we  say,  the  stale 
has  made  provision  for  the  paupers,  the  word  has 
reference  to  the  government  or  legislature  ;  but  when 
we  say,  the  state  is  taxed  to  support  paupers,  the 
word  refers  to  the  whole  people  or  community. 

6.  Any  body  of  men  united  by  profession,  or  con- 
stituting a  community  of  a  particular  character  ;  as, 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  states  in  Great  Britain. 
But  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  tiie  terms 
church  and  stale.  In  this  case,  state  signifies  the  civil 
community  or  government  only. 

7.  Rank  ;  condition  ;  quality  ;  as,  the  state  of 
honor.  Shak. 

8.  Pomp  ;  appearance  of  greatness. 

In  state  the  monarchs  march  d.  Dryden. 

Where  least  of  state,  there  most  of  love  is  shown.        Dryden. 

9.  Dignity  ;  grandeur. 


10.  A  seat  of  dignity. 

This  chair  shall  be  my  state.  Shak. 

11.  A  canopy  ;  a  covering  of  dignity. 

His  high  throne,  under  state 
Or  richest  texture  spread.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

12.  A  person  of  high  rank.     [Not  in  use.]  Latimer. 

13.  The  principal  persons  in  a  government. 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  slates.  Milton. 

14.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a 
country  ;  as,  the  states  general. 

15.  Joined  with  another  word,  it  denotes  public,  or 
what  belongs  to  the  community  or  body  politic  ;  as, 
state  affairs  ;  state  policy. 

STA'l'E,  t).  t.     To  set ;  to  settle.     [See  Stated.] 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of  any  thing  in  wri- 
ting ;  to  set  down  in  detail  or  in  gross  ;  as,  to  state 
an  account;  to  state  debt  and  credit;  to  state  the 
amount  due. 

3.  To  express  the  particulars  of  any  thing  verbal- 
ly ;  to  represent  fully  in  wortls  ;  to  narrate  ;  to  recite. 
The  witnesses  stated  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.  They  are  enjoined  to  state  all  the  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  business  of  the  advocate  to  state 
the  whole  case.     Let  the  question  be  fairly  stated. 

STAT'ED,  pp.     Expressed   or  represented;    told;  re- 
cited. 

2.  a.  Settled;  established  ;  regular;  occurring  at 
regular  times  ;  not  occasional ;  as,  stated  hours  of 
business. 

3.  Fixed  ;  established  ;  as,  a  stated  salary. 
HTXT'ED-LY,  ado.     Regularly  ;  at  certain  times  ;  not 

occasionally      It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks 
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of  a  good  man,  that  he  statedly  attends  public  wor- 
ship. 
STATE'LESS,  a.     Without  pomp.  J.  Barlow. 

STATE'LI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  lofty  or  majestic. 
STATE'Ll-NESS,  n.     [from  stately.]    Grandeur ;  lof- 
tiness of  mien  or  manner  ;   majestic  appearance ; 
dignity. 

For  stateliness  and  majesty,  what  is  comparable  to  a  horse  ? 

More. 

2.  Appearance  of  pride  ;  affected  dignity. 

Beaum.  4"  Fl. 
STATE'LY,  a.     Lofty;  dignified;  majestic;  as, state- 
ly manners  ;  a  stately  gait. 

2.  Magnificent;  grand;  as,  a  stately  edifice;  a 
stately  dome  ;  a  stately  pyramid. 

3.  Elevated  in  sentiment.  Dryden. 
STaTE'LY,  ado.  Majestically  ;  loftily.  Milton. 
STATE'MENT,   re.    The  act  of  stating,  reciting,  or 

presenting  verbally  or  on  paper. 

2.  A  series  of  facts  or  particulars  expressed  on  pa- 
per ;  as,  a  written  statement. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  verbally  recited  ;  recital  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  transaction;  as,  a  verbal  state- 
ment. 

STATE'-MON"GER,  (-mung-ger,)  n.  [state  and  mon- 
ger.] One  versed  in  politics,  or  one  that  dabbles  in 
state  affairs. 

STATE'-PA'PER,  re.  A  paper  relating  to  the  political 
interests  or  government  of  a  state.  Jay. 

STATE'-PRIS'ON,  n.  A  public  prison  or  peniten- 
tiary- 

STATE'-PRIS'ON-ER,  n.  One  in  confinement  for 
political  offenses. 

STA'TER,  n.      The   principal    gold    coin   of   ancient 
Greece.     It  varied  much  in  value,  but  was  usually 
worth  about  £1  3s.  sterling,  or  $5i.     The  Attic  sil- 
ver tetradrachm  was,  in  later  times,  called  stater. 
Smith's  Diet. 

STATE'-ROOM,  n.     [state  and  room.]     A  magnificent 

room  in  a  palace  or  great  house.  Johnson. 

2.  An  apartment  for  lodging  in  a  ship's  cabin. 

STATES,  re.  pi.      Nobility.     [See  also   State.] 

Shale. 

STATES-GEN'ER-AL,  ti.  pi  In  France,  before  the 
revolution,  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third 
estate,  or  commonalty.  In  Netherlands  and  Holland, 
the  legislative  body,  composed  of  two  chambers. 

P.  Cyc. 

STaTES'MAN,  re.  [state  and  man.]  A  man  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government  ;  usually,  one  eminent  for 
political  abilities  ;  a  politician. 

2.  A  small  landholder.     [North  of  England.] 

Halliwcll. 

3.  One  employed  in  public  affairs.    Pope.     Swift. 
STATES'MAN-LIKE,  a.     Having  the  manner  or  wis- 
dom of  statesmen. 

STATES'MAN-SHIP,  n.  The  qualifications  or  em- 
ployments of  a  statesman.  Churchill. 

STATES'WO.M-AN,  71.  A  woman  who  meddles  in 
public  affairs  ;  in  contempt.  Addison. 

STATE'-TRI'AL,  n.  A  trial  of  persons  for  political 
offenses. 

STAT'lC,  j  a.    [See  Statics.]    Pertaining  to  bod- 

STAT'I€-AL,  J      ies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

Olmsted. 
2.  Resting ;   acting  by  mere  weight ;   as,   statical 
pressure. 

STAT'ICS,  77.     [Fr.  statique ;  It.  strrftca  ;  L.  statice ;  Gr. 

OT«TU-77.] 

1.  That  branch  of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the 
forces  that  keep  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 
Dynamics  treats  of  bodies  in  motion. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  kind  of  epileptics,  or  persons 
seized  with  epilepsies  Cyc. 

STAT'ING,  ppr.  Setting  forth  ;  expressing  in  particu- 
lar. 

STaT'ING,  n.  An  act  of  making  a  statement ;  a 
statement.  Taylor. 

STA'TION,  (-shun,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  statin,  from  sto, 
status  ;  It.  stazioue  ;  Sp.  estacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  standing. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer  —  on  which  their  meetings 
for  that  p  irpose  received  the  name  of  stations.     [Obs.] 

Hooker. 

2.  A  state  of  rest. 

All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or  impelling  forward 
what  was  before  in  station,  or  at  quiet.     [Rare.]    Brown. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  one  stands,  particularly 
where  a  person  habitually  stands,  or  is  appointed  to 
remain  for  a  time  ;  as,  the  station  of  a  sentinel.  Each 
detachment  of  troops  had  its  station. 

4.  Post  assigned  ;  office  ;  the  part  or  department  of 
public  duty  which  a  person  is  appointed  to  perform. 
The  chief  magistrate  occupies  the  first  political  sta- 
tion in  a  nation.  Other  officers  fill  subordinate  sta- 
tions. The  office  of  bishop  is  an  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion of  great  importance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  exec- 
utive to  fill  all  civil  and  military  stations  with  men 
of  worth. 

5.  Situation  ;  position. 

ve  they  to  remain 

Prior. 
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6.  Employment;  occupation;  business. 

By  spending  the  Sabbath  in  retirement  and  religious  euu^ 
we  gain  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perioral  GoW wil. 
in  our  several  stations  the  week  following.  Nelson. 

7.  Character  ;  st;ite. 

The  greater  part  have  kept  their  station.  Milton. 

8.  Rank;  condition  of  life.  He  can  be  contented 
with  a  humble  station. 

9.  In  church  history,  the  fast  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
days  of  the  week,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  council  which  condemned  Christ,  and  of 
his  passion. 

10.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  a  church  where  in- 
dulgences are  to  be  had  on  certain  days.        Eucyc. 

STA'TION,  tj.  t.  To  place  ;  to  set ;  or  to  appoint  to 
the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  office;  as,  to  sta- 
tion troops  on  the  right  or  left  of  an  army  ;  to  station 
a  sentinel  on  a  rampart ;  to  station  ships  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  in  the  West  Indies  ;  to  station  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  finance. 

STA'TION,  )  re.t  A  resting-place  on  a  rail- 

STA'TION-HOUSE,  j  way,  at  which  a  halt  is  made 
to  receive  or  let  down  passengers  or  goods. 

Brande. 

STA'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  station.     Encyc. 

STA'TION-A-RY,  a.  Fixed;  not  moving,  progres- 
sive, or  regressive ;  not  appearing  to  move.  The  sun 
becomes  stationary  in  Cancer,  in  its  advance  into  Ihe 
northern  signs.  The  court,  in  England,  which  was 
formerly  itinerary,  is  now  stationary. 

2.  Not  advancing,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  not  improving ; 
not  growing  wiser,  greater,  or  better;  not  becoming 
greater  or  more  excellent.  5.  S.  Smith. 

3.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution.  Brown. 

Stationary  engine  ;  on  a  railway,  a  steam-engine  in 
a  fixed  position,  which  dravvs  a  load  by  a  rope  or 
other  means  of  communication  extended  along  the 
road. 

Stationary  fever;  a  fever  depending  on  peculiar 
seasons.  Core. 

STA'TION-BILL,  re.  In  seamen's  language,  a  list 
containing  the  appointed  posts  of  the  ship's  compa- 
ny, when  navigating  the  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STA'TION-EU,  11.  Originally,  a  bookseller,  from  his 
occupying  a  stand  or  station  ;  but  at  present,  one  who 
sells  paper,  quills,  inkstands,  pencils,  and  other  fur- 
niture for  writing. 

ST.VTION-ER-Y,  re.  The  articles  usually  sold  by  sta- 
tioners, as  paper,  ink,  quills.  &c. 

STA'TION-ER-Y,  a.     Belonging  to  a  stationer. 

STA'TISM,  re.     Policy. 

STa'TIST,  re.  [from  state.]  A  statesman  ;  a  politi- 
cian ;  one  skilled  in  government. 

Statists  indeed, 
And  lovers  oFlheir  country.     [Not  now  used.]  Milton. 

STA-TIST'IC,  )  a.     [from   state  or  statist.]     Per- 

STA-TIST'IC-AL,  |  taining  to  the  state  of  society, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  their  economy,  their 
property,  and  resources. 

STAT-IS-TI"C1AN,  (-tish'an,)  n.  A  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  science  of  statistics. 

STA-TIST'ICS,  re.  A  collection  of  facts  respecting 
the  state  of  society,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a 
nation  or  country,  their  health,  longevity,  domestic 
economy,  arts,  property,  and  political  strength,  the 
state  of  the  country,  &c.  Sinclair. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  these  subjects. 

STA'TIVE,  «.     Pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp. 

STAT'TJ-A-RY,  71.  [It.  siatuaria  :  Sp.  estatuaria  ;  from 
L.  statuarius,  from  statua,  a  statue  ;  statuo,  to  set.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  statues  or  images,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  real  persons  or  things ;  a  branch  of 
sculpture.  Temple. 

[In  this  sense  the  vord  has  no  plural.] 

2.  [It.  statuario  ;  Sp.  estatuaria.]  One  that  pro- 
fesses or  practices  the  art  of  carving  images  or  mak- 
ing statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  subjects  from  the 
poets.  Addison. 

STAT'lJE,  (stat'yu,)  n.  [L.  statua ;  statuo,  to  set ;  that 
which  is  set  or  fixed. 1 

An  image;   a  solid  substance  formed   by  carving 
into  the  likeness  of  a  whole  living  being  ;  as,  a  statue 
of  Hercules,  or  of  a  lion. 
STAT'UE,  ji.  t.     To  place,  as  a  statue  ;   to  form  a 

statue  of.  Shall. 

STA-TU'MI-NATE,  v.  t.     [L.  statumino.] 

To  prop  or  support.     [JVot  in  use.]         B.  Jonson. 
STAT'tJRE,  (stat'yur.)  71.     [L.  and  It.  slalura  ;  Sp.  cs- 
talura  ;  Fr.  stature  ;  from  L.  statuo,  to  set.] 

The  natural  bight  of  an  animal  body.  It  is  more 
generally  used  of  the  human  body. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.  Dryden. 

STAT'UR.jcD,  a.  Arrived  at  full  stature.  [Little 
used.]  "  Hall. 

STA'TUS  Qf70,  [L.]  A  treaty  between  hellitierents. 
which  leaves  each  party  in  stat  1  quo  ante  bellum,  i.  e., 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  before  the  war. 

Brandt. 

STAT'lf-TA-BLE,  a.     [from  statute.]     Made  or  intro- 
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duced  by  statute  ;  proceeding  from  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  as,  a  statutable,  provision  or  remedy. 
*S.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  to  statute  ;  as,  stat- 
utable measures.  Jlddison. 

STAT'U-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
statute. 

STATUTE,  n.t  [Fr.  statut ;  It.  statuto  ;  Sp.  estatuto  ; 
L.  statutum;  from  statuo,  to  Pet.] 

1.  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  that  extends 
its  binding  force  to  all  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that 
state,  as  distinguished  from  an  act  which  extends 
only  to  an  individual  or  company  ;  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature commanding  or  prohibiting  something  ;  a  pos- 
itive law.  Statutes  are  distinguished  from  common 
law.  The  latter  owes  its  binding  force  to  the  princi 
pies  of  justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a  na- 
tion. The  former  owe  their  binding  force  to  a  posi- 
tive command  or  declaration  of  the  supreme  power. 

Statute  is  commonly  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  representatives.  In  mon- 
archies, the  laws  of  the  sovereign  are  called  edicts, 
decrees,  ordinances,  rescripts,  &c. 

2.  A  special  act  of  the  supreme  power,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  or  intended  to  operate  only  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  company. 

3.  The  act  of  a  corporation,  or  of  its  founder,  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  rule  or  law  ;  as,  the  statutes 
of  a  university. 

STAT'U.TE-MBR'CHANT,  n.  In  English  Z™,  a  bond 
of  record  pursuant  to  the  Stat.  13  Edw.  I.,  acknowl- 
edged before  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  statutes-mer- 
chant and  the  mayor  or  chief  warden  of  London,  or 
before  certain  persons  appointed  for  the  purpore  ;  on 
which,  if  not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution  may  be 
awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
obligor.  Blackstone. 

STAT'lITE-STA'PLE,  ti.  A  bond  of  record  acknowl- 
edged before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  creditor  may  forthwith  have  execution 
against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor,  on 
non-pavment.  Blackstone. 

STAT'Q-TO-RY,  a.  Enacted  by  statute  ;  depending 
on  statute  for  its  authority  ;  as,  a  statutory  provision. 

STAUNCH.     SeeStAKCH. 

STAU'RO-LTTE,  {  n.     [Gr.  oravnoe,  a  cross,  and   >t- 

STAU'RO-TIDE,  (      0  ,c,  stone,  or  ciSog,  form.] 

The  granatit  of  Werner,  or  grenatite  of  Jameson  ; 
a  mineral  crystallized  in  prisms,  either  single  or  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  color  is  white 
or  gray,  reddish  or  brown.  It  is  often  opaque,  some- 
times translucent.  Its  form  and  infusibility  distin- 
guish it  from  the  garnet.  It  is  composed  essentially 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  name  stau- 
rolite  has  also  been  applied' to  the  mineral  Harmo- 
torrifi,  one  of  the  Zeolites.  Cleaveland.     Dana. 

STAU'RO-TY-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  aravpoc,  a  cross,  and 
tvtzoc,  form.] 

In  mineralogy,  having  its  macles  or  spots  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Jllohs. 

STAVE,  n.  [from  staff]  Fr.  douve,  douvain.  It  has 
the  first  sound  of  a,  as  in  save.] 

1.  A  thin,  narrow  piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks 
are  made.  Staves  make  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port from  New  England  to  the  West  Indies. 

2.  A  staff;  a  metrical  portion  ;  a  part  of  a  psalm 
appointed  to  be  sung  in  churches, 

3.  In  music,  the  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines, 
and  the  spaces  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes  are  writ- 
ten or  printed  ;  the  staff,  as  it  is  now  more  generally 
written. 

STAVE,  ii.  t. ;  pret.  Stove  or  Staved  ;  pp.  id. 

1.  To  break  a  hole  in  ;  to  break  ;  to  burst ;  prima- 
rily, to  thrust  through  with  a  staff;  as,  to  stave  a 
cask.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff;  with  off. 

The.  condition  of  a  servant  slaves  him  q/T  to  a  distance.    South. 

3.  To  delay ;  as,  to  stave  off  the  execution  of  a 
project. 

4.  To  pour  out;  to  surfer  to  be  lost  by  breaking 
the  cask. 

Ail  the  wine  in  the  city  has  been  staved.  Sandys. 

5.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Knolles. 

To  stave,  and  tail ;  to  part  dogs  by  interposing  a 
staff  and  by  pulling  the  tail. 

STAVE,  i'.  i.     To  fight  with  staves.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hudibras. 

STAVES,  (stavz  or  st'avz,)  n.  An  old  plural  of  Staff. 
Also,  the  regular  plural  of  Stave. 

STAW,  v.  i.  To-  be  fixed  or  set.  [JVot  in  use,  or 
heal.] 

STAY,  v.  i.;  pret.  Staid,  for  Staved.  [Ir.  stadam; 
Sp.  estay,  a  stay  of  a  ship  ;  estada,  stay,  a  remaining  ; 
estiar,  to  stop  ;  Port,  estada,  abode  ;  estues,  stays  of  a 
ship  ;  estrar,  to  stay,  to  prop ;  W.  ystad,  state  ;  ysta- 
du,  to  stay  or  remain  ;  Fr.  etai,  etayer  :  D.  stut,  stut- 
teti.  This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  state, 
and  if  so,  is  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  L.  sto,  to 
stand.  But  from  the  orthography  of  this  word  in 
the  Irish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  of  steti,  the 
preterit  of  sto,  in  Latin,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  ele- 
mentary word  was  stad  or  stat.  The  sense  is,  to  set, 
stop,  or  hold.     It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  stay 
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may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  G.  and  D.  stag-,  a 
stay  ,  stag-segel,  stay-sail ;  W.  tagu,  to  stop.] 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide  for 
any  indefinite  time.  Do  you  stay  here,  while  I  go  to 
the  next  house  ;  stay  here  a  week  ;  we  staid  at  the 
Hotel  Montmorenci,  in  Paris. 

Stay,  I  command  you  ;  slay  and  hear  me  first.  Dryden. 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 


The  flar 


full  I 


At. (hi 
3.  To  wait 


ent,  and  stay 

.,  then  languish  to  decay. 


Dryden. 


to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

I  slay  for  Turnus. 

Would  ye  stay  for  them  from  b; 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  stand  still. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  slay.  Spenser. 

5.  To  dwell. 

1  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action.  Dryden. 

6.  To  rest ;  to  rely ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  trust. 

Because  ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay 
thereon.  —  Is.  xxx. 

STAY,  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Staid,  for  Stated. 

1.  To  stop  ;  to  hold  from  proceeding  ;  to  withhold  ; 
to  restrain. 

stay  the  mind  from  thinkinj 


All  that  ma; 
heartily  - 
To  slay  these  sudden 


fals< 


that  true  which  they 
Hooker. 
Rows. 


caution 


Philips. 


Dryden. 


Addison. 
Milton. 


usts  of  passion. 

2.  To  delay ;   to  obstruct ;  to  hinder  from   pro- 
ceeding. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  Shale. 

I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  new.  LocKe. 

3.  To  keep  from  departure;  as,  you  might  have 
staid  me  here.  Dryden. 

4.  To  stop  from  motion  or  falling  ;  to  prop ;  to  hold 
up;  to  support. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands.  — Ex.  xvii. 

Sallows  and  reeds  lor  vineyards  uselul  found 

To  slay  tlty  vines.  Dryden. 

5.  To   support    from    sinking ;    to    sustain    with 
strength  ;  as,  to  take  a  luncheon  to  stay  the  stomach. 

STAY,  ii.*  Continuance  in,a  place;  abode  for  a  time 
indefinite  ;  as,  you  make  a  short  stay  in  this  city. 
Embrace  the  hero,  and  his  stay  implore.  Waller. 

2.  Stand  ;   stop  ;   cessation  of  motion  or  progres- 
sion. 

Affairs  of  state  seemed  rather  to  stand  at  a  slay.        Hayward. 

[But  in  this  sense  we  now  use  stand;  to  be  at  a 
stand.] 

3.  Stop  ;  obstruction  ;  hinderance  from  progress. 
Grieved  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  slay.      Fairfax. 

4.  Restraint   of  passion  ;    moderation 
steadiness  ;  sobriety. 

With  prudent  stay,  he  long  deferred 
The  rough  contention.    [06s.] 

5.  A  fixed  state. 
Alas  1  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state  I 

6.  Prop;  support. 
Trees  serve  as  so  many  slays  for  their  vines. 
My  only  strength  and  slau  ! 
The  Lord  is  my  stay. —  Ps.  xviii. 

The  stay  and  the.  staff;  the  means  of  supporting  and 
preserving  life.    Is.  Hi. 

7.  Steadiness  of  conduct.  Todd. 
*8.  In  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  a  large,  strong  rope, 

employed  to  support  the  mast,  by  being  extended 
from  its  upper  end  toward  the  stem  of  the  ship. 
The  fore-stay  reaches  from  the  fore-mast  head  toward 
the  bowsprit  end  ;  the  main-stay  extends  to  the  ship's 
stem  ;  the  mizzen-stay  is  stretched  tu  a  collar  on  the 
main-mast,  above  the  quarter-deck,  &c.  Mar.  Diet. 
Staijs,  in  seamanship,  implies  tile  operation  of  going 
about  or  changing  the  course  of  a  ship,  with  a 
shifting  of  the  sails. 

To  be  in  stays,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  cfteck  her  progress. 
To  miss  stays ;  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  go  about. 

Brande. 

STAY'ED,  (stade,)  pp.  or  a.  Staid;  fixed;  settled; 
sober.     It  is  now  written  Staid,  which  see. 

STAY'-ED-LY,(stKde'Ie,)aa'!).  Composedly;  gravely; 
moderately;  prudently;  soberly.     [Little  used.] 

STAV.ED-NESS,  (stide'ness,)  n.     Moderation  ;  grav- 
ity ;  sobriety;  prudence.     [See  Staidness.] 
2.  Solidity  ;  weight.     [Little  used.]  Camden. 

STAY'ER,  71.  One  that  stops  or  restrains ;  one  who 
upholds  or  supports  ;  that  which  props. 

STAY'-LACE,  7t.  A  lace  for  fastening  the  bodice  in 
female  dress.  Swift. 

STAY'LESS,  a.    Without  stop  or  delay.    [Little  used.] 

STaY'-M  AK-ER,  71.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
stays.  Spenser. 

STaYS,  7i.  pi.  A  bodice  ;  a  kind  of  waistcoat  stiff- 
ened with  whalebone  or  other  thing,  worn  by  fe- 
males. Gay. 

2.  Slays,  of  a  ship.     [See  Stay.] 

3.  Station  ;  fixed  anchorage.  Sidney. 

4.  Any  support ;   that  which  keeps  another  ex- 
tended. 

Weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft.  Dryden. 
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STAY'-SAIL,  n.  [stay  and  sail.)  Any  sail  extended 
on  a  stav.  Mar.  Diet. 

STAY'-TAOK-LE,  (-tak'l,)  71.  [stay  and  tackle.]  A 
large  tackle  attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  of  a 
pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bodies,  as  boats, 
butts  of  water,  and  the  like.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEAD,  ti.  [Goth,  stads ;  Sax.  and  Dan.  sted ;  G. 
statt ;  D.  stede.     See  Stav.] 

1.  Place,  in  general. 

Fly  this  fearful  stead..  Spenser. 

[In  this  sense  not  used.] 

2.  Place  or  room  which  another  had  or  might  have, 
noting  substitution,  replacing,  or  filling  the  place  of 
another;  as,  David  died,  and  Solomon  reigned  inhis 
stead. 

God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  in  stead  of  Abel,  whom 
Cain  sle*.—  Gen.  iv. 

3.  The  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid. 

Swallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead.  Dryden. 

[But  we  never  use  this  word  by  itself  in  this  sense. 
We  always  use  Bedstead.] 

To  stand  in  stead  ;  to  be  of  use  or  great  advantage. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great  stead. 

Allerbury. 

STEAD,  STED,  in  names  of  places  distant  from  a  river 
or  Vie  sea,  signifies  place,  as  above;  but  111  names  of 
places  situated  on  a  river  or  harbor,  it  is  from  Sax. 
stathc,  border,  bank,  shore.  Both  words,  perhaps, 
are  from  one  root. 

STEAD,  (sted,)  v.  t.     To  help  ;  to  support ;  to  assist ; 

as,  it  nothing  steads  us.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  (ill  the  place  of  another.     [Obs.]         Shale. 

STEAD'FAST,  a.  [stead  and  fast.]  Fast  fixed  ; 
firm  ;  firmly  fixed  or  established  ;  as,  the  steadfast 
globe  of  earth.  Spaiser. 

2.  Constant;  firm;  resolute;  not  fickle'or  wav- 
ering. 

Abide  steadfast  to  thy  neighbor  in  the  lime  of  his  trouble. 

Ecclus. 
Him  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith.  —  I  Pet.  v. 

3.  Steady  ;  as,  steadfast  sight.  Dryden. 
STEAD'FAST-LY,  (sted'fast-le,)  adv.     Firmly  ;  with 

constancy  or  steadiness  of  mind. 

Steadfastly  believe  that  whatever  God  has  revealed  is  infallibly 
true.  Wake.  ' 

STEAD'FAST-NESS,  (sted'fast-,)  71.  Firmness  of 
standing  ;  fixedness  in  place. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose;  fixedness  in 
principle  ;  constancy  ;  resolution  ;  as,  the  steadfast- 
ness of  faith.  He  adhered  to  his  opinions  witli  steads- 
fastness. 

STEAD'I-LY,  (sted'de-le,)  adv.  With  firmness  of 
standing  or  position  ;  without  tottering,  shaking,  or 
leaning.  He  kept  his  arm  steadily  directed  to  the 
object. 

2.  Without  wavering,  inconstancy,  or  irregularity ; 
without  deviating.     He  steadily  pursues  his  studies. 

STEADT-NESS,  (sted'de-ness,)  71.  Firmness  of  stand- 
ing or  position  ;  a  state  of  being  not  tottering  or  easi- 
ly moved  or  shaken.  A  man  stands  with  steadiness  ; 
he  walks  with  steadiness. 

2.  Firmness  of  mind  or  purpose ;  constancy ;  res- 
olution. We  say,  a  man  has  steadiness  of  mind, 
steadiness  in  opinion,  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of 
objects. 

3.  Consistent,  uniform  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  courage. 

L'h.slrange. 

STEAD'Y",  (sted'de,)  a.     [Sax.  sredi,g-.] 

1.  Firm  in  standing  or  position  ;  fixed  ;  not  totter- 
ing or  shaking  ;  applicable  to  any  object. 

2.  Constant  in  mind,  purpose,  or  pursuit ;  not 
fickle,  changeable,  or  wavering  ;  not  easily  moved 
or  persuaded  to  alter  a  purpose  ;  as,  a  man  steady  in 
his  principles,  steady  in  his  purpose,  steady  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  steady  in  his  application  to 
business. 

3.  Regular;  constant ;  undeviating  ;  uniform;  as, 
tbesteady  course  of  the  sun.  Steer  the  ship  a  steady 
course.     A  large  river  runs  with  a  steady  stream. 

4.  Regular  ;  not  fluctuating  ;  as,  a  steady  breeze  of 
wind. 

STEAD'Y,  (sted'de,)  v.  t.  To  hold  or  keep  from 
shaking,  reeling,  or  falling;  to  support  ;  to  make  or 
keep  firm.     Steady  my  hand. 

STEAK,  (stake,)  71.  [Dan.  steeg,  steg,  a  piece  of  roast 
meat ;  stager,  to  roast  or  dress  by  the  fire,  to  hroil,  to 
fry  ;  Sw.  stek,  a  steak  ;  stcka,  to  roast  or  broil ;  G. 
st'fck,  a  piece.] 

A  slice  of  beef,  pork,  venison,  &c,  broiled  or  cut 
for  broiling. 

STEAL,!',  t. ;  pret.  Stole  ;  pp.  Stolen,  Stole.  [Sax. 
stalan,  stclun  ;  G.  stejden  ;  D.  steelen;  Dan.  stielcr; 
Sw.  stidla  ;  Ir.  tiallam  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L. 
tollo,  to  take,  to  lift.] 

1.  To  take  and  carry  away  feloniously,  as  the  per- 
sonal goods  of  another.  To  constitute  stealing  or 
theft,  the  taking  must  be  felonious,  that  is,  with  an 
intent  to  take  what  belongs  to  another,  and  without 
his  consent.  Blackstone. 

Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more.  —  Eph.  iv. 
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2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice,  or  clan- 
destinely. 

They  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under  the  same  by 
submission.  Spenser. 

3.  To  gain  or  win  by  address  or  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible means. 

Variety  of  objects  lias  a  tendency  to  steal  away  the  mind  from  its 

steady  pursuit  of  any  subject.  Watte. 

So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.  —  2  Sam.  XV. 

STEAL,  v.  i.    To  withdraw  or  pass  privily  ;  to  slip 
in,  along,  or  away,  unperceived. 

Fixed  of  mind  to  fly  all  company,  one  night  she  stale  away. 

Sidney. 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no  leave.        Shak. 
A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfomes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air.  Milton. 

2.  To  practice  theft ;  to  take  feloniously.  Be  steals 
for  a  livelihood. 

Thou  shall  not  steal.  —  Ex.  xx. 
STEAL,  n.     A  handle.     [See  Stele.] 
STEAL'ER,  n.    One  that  steals  ;  a  thief. 
ST  EAL'ING,  ppr.    Taking  the  goods  of  another  fe- 
loniously ;  withdrawing  imperceptibly  ;  gaining  grad- 
ually. 
STEAL'ING-LY,  adv.     Slily  ;  privately,  or  by  an   in- 
visible motion.     [Little  used.]  Sidney. 
STEALTH,  (stelth,)  n.     The  act  of  stealing;  theft. 
The  owner  proveth  thestealtli  to  have  been  committed  on  him  by 
such  an  outlaw.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thing  stolen  ;  as,  cabins  that  are  dens  to 
cover  stealth..     [Not  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

3.  Secret  act ;  clandestine  practice  ;  means  unper- 
ceived employed  to  gain  an  object ;  way  or  manner 
not  perceived  ;  used  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

IV  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  Pope. 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 

With  steet  invades  the  brother's  life  by  stealth.  Pope. 

STEALTH'FIJL,  (stelth'-,)  a.    Given  to  stealth. 
STEALTH'FIJL-LY,  adv.     In  a  stealthful  manner. 
STEALTH'FUL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  stealthful. 
STEALTH'I-LY,  air.     By  stealth. 
STEALTH'Y,  (stelth'e,)  a.    Done  by  stealth;  clan- 
destinely ;  unperceived. 

Now  withered  Murder,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shak. 

STEAM,  (steem,)  n.     [Sax.  steam,  stem  ;  D.  stoom.] 

1.  The  vapor  of  water  ;  or  the  elastic,  aeriform 
fluid  generated  by  heating  water  to  the  boiling  point. 
When  produced  under  the  common  atmospheric 
pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  called  Low  Steam  ;  but 
when  heated  in  a  confined  state,  its  elastic  force  is 
rapidly  augmented,  and  it  is  then  called  High 
Steam.  On  the  application  of  cold,  steam  instantly 
returns  to  the  state  of  water,  and  thus  forms  a  sud- 
den vacuum.  From  this  property,  and  from  the 
facility  with  which  an  elastic  force  is  generated  by 
means  of  steam,  this  constitutes  a  mechanical  agent 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  manageable, 
as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied  uses  of  the  steam 
engine. 

Steam  is  invisible,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  cloud  or  mist  which  it  forms  in  the  air,  that 
being  water  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  resulting 
from  the  condensation  of  steam.  Olmsted. 

2.  In  popular  use,  the  mist  formed  by  condensed 
vapor. 

STEAM,  v.  i.  To  rise  or  pass  off" in  vapor  by  means 
of  heat ;  to  fume. 

Let  the  crude  humors  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense.  Philips. 

2.  To  send  off  visible  vapor. 

Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming  lake,  Millon. 

3.  To  pass  off  in  visible  vapor. 

The  dissolved  amber  —  steamed  away  into  the  air.  Boyle. 

STEAM,  v.  t.  To  exhale;  to  evaporate.  [Not  much 
used.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  expose  to  steam  ;  to  apply  steam  to  for  soft- 
ening, dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam  cloth  ;  to 
steam  potatoes  instead  of  boiling  them  ;  to  steam  food 
for  cattle. 

STeAM'-BoAT,         )   7i.     A  vessel  propelled  through 

STEAM'-VES-SEL,  \       the  water  by  steam. 

STeAM'-BOIL-ER,  71.  J.  boiler  for  steaming  food 
for  cattle.  Encyc. 

STeAM'-CAR,  7i.  A  locomotive  car  used  on  rail- 
roads. 

STEAM'-€AR  RIAGE,  n.  A  carriage  upon  wheels 
moved  by  steam  on  common  roads.  Brande. 

STEAM'iSD,  pp.  Exposed  to  steam  ;  cooked  or  dressed 
by  steam. 

STeAM'-EN-GINE,  ti.*  An  engine  worked  by  steam. 
A  steam-engine  is  high-pressure,  which  uses  high 
steam,  and  low-pressure  which  uses  low  steam.  [See 
Steam  1 

STEAM'ER,  71.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam  ;  a  steam- 
ship. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  articles  ate  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam,  as  in  washing  or  cookery. 

STEAM'-GUN,   n.      A  machine   or  contrivance  by 
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which  balls,  or  other  projectiles,  may  be  driven  by 
the  force  of  steam. 

STEAM'ING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  steam  ;  cooking  or 
dressing  by  steam  ;  preparing  for  cattle  by  steam,  as 
roots. 

STeAM'-PACK-ET,  ti.  A  packet  or  vessel  propelled 
by  steam. _ 

STeAM'-PiPE,  ti.  The  pipe  communicating  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  through  which  the 
steam  passes  in  its  way  to  the  cylinder. 

STEAM'-SHIP,  7i.     A  ship  propelled  by  steam. 

STeAM'-TUG,  ti.  A  steam-vessel  used  in  towing 
ships.  England. 

STEAM'-WHIS-TLE,  (-hwis-1,)  ti.*  A  pipe  attached 
to  a  steam-engine  or  locomotive,  through  which 
steam  is  rapidly  discharged,  producing  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle,  which  serves  as  a  warning  or  caution. 

STEAN,  for  Stone.     [Not  in  use.]  [Buchanan. 

STE-AR'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  stearin.  The  stearic 
acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  stearin. 

ST£'AR-IN,  ti.     [Gr.  <77-£tj,o,  suet.] 

One  of  the  proximate  principles  of  animal  fat,  as 
lard,  tallow,  &c.  The  various  kinds  of  animal  fat 
commonly  consist  of  two  substances  principally, 
viz.,  stearin  and  claim  of  which  the  former  is  solid 
and  the  latter  liquid.  In  particular  instances,  several 
other  different  and  distinct  proximate  principles  are 
found  in  animal  fats.  Olmsted. 

STE'A-TITE,  7i.     [Gr.  reap,  c-raroc,  fat.] 

A  compact  rock  of  a  granular  texture  and  very 
soapy  feel,  presenting  grayish-green  and  brown 
shades.  It  is  a  variety  of  talc,  and  consists  of  silica 
and  magnesia.  It  forms  extensive  beds,  and  is  quar- 
ried for  fireplaces  and  for  coarse  utensils.  Pot- 
stone,  Labdstone,  Soapstone,  are  other  names  of 
the  species. 

Another  allied  mineral  called  by  this  name,  and 
also  Saponite,  has  a  white  or  grayish  color,  impal- 
pable texture,  and  the  consistence  of  butter.  It  con- 
tains 12  to  18  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  at  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere.  Dana. 

STE-A-TIT'IO,  a.  Pertaining  to  soapstone  ;  of  the 
nature  of  steatite,  or  resembling  it. 

STE-AT'O-CELE,  n.  [Gfr  reap,  fat,  and  KnXn,  a 
tumor.] 

A  tumor  of  the  scrotum^  containing  fat.         Cyc. 

STE-A-To'MA,  7i.  [Gr.]  A  lupia  or  wen,  i.  e., 
an  encysted  tumor,  containing  matter  like  suet. 

Coze. 

STE-A-To'MA-TOUS,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  ste- 
atoina.  Hosack. 

STED,  STED'FAST.     See  Stead. 

STEE,  ti.     A  ladder.     [Not  in  use.] 

STEED,  7i.     [Sax.  stede.     Q.u.  stud,  a  stone-horse.] 
A  horse,  or  a  horse  for  state  or  war.     [This  word 
is  not  much  used  in  common  discourse.     It  is  used 
in  poetry  and  descriptive  prose,  and  is  elegant.] 
Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds.  Waller. 

STEEK'AN,  71.  In  Holland,  a  wine  measure  of  about 
five  gallons.  Wilcocke^s  Diet. 

STEEL.  ?i.  [Sax.  style ;  D.  staal ;  G.  stahl ;  Dan.  staal ; 
Sw.  stai ;  probably  from  setting,  fixing,  hardness  ;  G. 
stellcn.] 

1.  Iron  combined  with  a  small  but  definite  portion  of 
carbon.  It  is  called  in  chemistry  Cabbuuet  or  Iron. 
It  is  used  in  making  instruments,  and  particularly 
useful  as  the  material  of  edged  tools.  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson  considers  that  steel  is  most  probably  com- 
posed of  20  equivalents  of  iron  and  1  equivalent  of 
carbon. 

After  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Figuratively,  weapons  ;  particularly,  offensive 
weapons,  swords,  spears,  and  the  like. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandished  steel.  Shak. 

While  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Received  the  steel  bathed  in  his  brother's  blood.         Dryden. 

3.  Extreme  hardness  ;  as,  heads  or  hearts  of  steel. 
STEEL,    a.      Made  of  steel;    as,    a   steel    plate   or 

buckle. 
STEEL,  v.  t.     To  overlay,  point,  or  edge  with  steel  ; 
as,  to  steel  the  point  of  a  sword  ;  to  steel  a  razor  ;  to 
steel  an  ax. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  extremely  hard. 

O  God  of  battles,  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts.  Shak. 

Lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  hard  ;  to  make  insensible  or  obdurate  ; 
as,  to  steel  the  heart  against  pity  ;  to  steel  the  mind  or 
heart  atiainst  reproof  or  admonition. 

STEEL'-eLAD,  a.     Clad  or  armed  with  steel. 
STEEL'JSD,  pp.    Pointed  or  edged  with  steel ;  hard- 
ened ;  made  insensible. 
STEEL'-GIRT,  a.     Girded  with  steel.  Hemans. 

STEEL'-HEART-ED,  a.     Having  the  heart  hard  as 

Steel. 

STEEL'I-NESS,  71.     [from  steely.]    Great  hardness. 
STEEL'ING,  ppr.      Pointing   or  edging   with   steel ; 
hardening;  making  insensible  or  unfeeling. 

Ch.  Relig.  Mppeal. 
STEF.L'-PLaT-ED,  a.     Plated  with  steel. 
STEEL'Y,  a.     Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance.  Shak. 

Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew.  Gay. 
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2.  Hard  ;  firm. 

That  she  woidd  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that  steely  resistance 
against  the  6weet  blows  of  love.  Siftney. 

STEEL' YARD,  71.*  [steel  and  yard.]  The  Roman 
balance  ;  an  instrument  for  weighing  bodies,  usually 
consisting  of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches, 
designating  the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces,  and 
a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this  bai,  and 
which  is  made  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  body  by 
being  removed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 
The  principle  of  the  steelyard  is  that  of  the  lever; 
where  an  equilibrium  is  produced,  when  the  products 
of  the  weights  on  opposite  sides  into  their  respective 
distances  from  the  fulcrum,  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other. Hence  a  less  weight  is  made  to  indicate  a 
greater,  by  being  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  fulcrum.  Sometimes  the  purpose  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  coiled  spiral  spring. 

STEEN,  )  71.      A   vessel   of  clay  or  stone.      [Not  in 

STEAN,  \      use.] 

STEEN'ING,   )  71.     In  architecture,  the  brick  or  stone 

STEAN'ING,  J      wall,  or  lining  of  a  wall.    Brande. 

STEEN'KIRK,  (-kurk,)  71.  A  cant  term  for  a  neck- 
cloth.    [Not  now  in  use.] 

STEEP,  a.     [Salt,  steap  ;  allied  to  stoop  and  dip.] 

Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  ascending  or  descending  with  great  inclina- 
tion ;  precipitous  ;  as,  a  steep  hill  or  mountain  ;  a 
steep  roof;  a  steep  ascent ;  a  steep  declivity. 

STEEP,  71.  A  precipitous  place,  hill,  mountain,  rock, 
or  ascent ;  any  elevated  object  which  slopes  with  a 
large  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  precipice. 

We  had  on  each  side  rocks  and  mountains  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand irregular  steeps  and  precipices.  Addison. 

STEEP,  v.  t.  [Probably  formed  on  the  root  of  dip.] 
To  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  imbue  ;  to  keep 
any  thing  in  a  liquid  till  it  has  thoroughly  imbibed 
it,  or  till  the  liquor  has  extracted  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  substance.  Thus  cloth  is  steeped  in  lye  or 
other  liquid  in  bleaching  or  dyeing.  But  plants  and 
drugs  are  steeped  in  water,  wine,  and  the  like,  for 
the  purpose  of  tincturing  the  liquid  with  their  qualities. 

STEEP,  71.    Something  that  is  steeped  or  used  in  steep- 
ing ;  a  fertilizing  liquid  for  hastening  the  germina- 
2.  A  runnet-bag.     [Local.]  [tion  of  seeds. 

STEEP'£D,  (steept,)  pp.  Soaked  ;  macerated  ;  im- 
bued. 

STEEP'ER,  71.  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern  in  which 
things  are  steeped.  Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

STEEP'I-NESS,  ?i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
steep.  Howell. 

STEEP'ING,  ppr.     Soaking  ;  macerating. 

STEE'PLE,  (stee'pl,)  n.     [Sax.  steprl,  slypel.] 

A  turret  of  a  church,  ending  in  a  point;  a  spire. 
It  differs  from  a  tower,  which  usually  ends  in  a 
square  form,  though  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
a  tower.  The  bell  of  a  church  is  usually  tuug  in 
the  steeple. 

They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound.  DrytUn. 

STEE'PLE-CHASE,  71.  A  race  between  a  number  of 
horsemen,  to  see  which  can  first  reach  some  distant 
object  (as  a  church  steeple)  in  a  straight  course,  or 
one  marked  out  within  narrow  limits. 

STEE'PLED,  (stee'pld,)  a.  Furnished  with  a  stee- 
ple; adorned  with  steeples  or  towers.  Fairfax. 

STEE'PLE-HOUSE,7i.     A  church.     [Not  in  use.] 

STEEP'LY,  adv.  With  steepness  ;  with  precipitous 
declivity. 

STEEP'NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  steep;  precipi- 
tous declivity  ;  as,  the  steepness  of  a  hill,  a  hank,  or 
a  roof.  Bacon. 

STEEP'Y,  a.  Having  a  steep  or  precipitous  declivity  ; 
as,  stccpy  crags  ;  a  poetical  word. 

No  more,  my  gnats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 

The  steepy  clitls.  Dryden. 

STEER,  71.     [Sax.  steor,  styre ;  D.  stier.] 

A  young  male  of  the  ox  kintl  or  common  ox.  It 
is  rendered  in  Dutch,  a  bull  ;  but  in  the  United 
States,  this  name  is  generally  given  to  a  castrated 
taurine  male  from  two  to  four  years  old. 

With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  steer.  Dryiien. 

STEER,  17.  t.  [Sax.  steoran,  to  steer,  to  correct  or 
chide,  to  discipline  ;  G.  sleucrn,  to  hinder,  restrain, 
repress,  to  curb,  to  steer,  to  pilot,  to  aid,  help,  sup- 
port. The  verb  is  connected  with,  or  derived  from, 
steuer,  a  rudder,  a  helm,  aid,  help,  subsidy,  impost, 
tax,  contribution.  D.  stiercn,  to  steer,  to  send,  and 
stuur,  a  helm  ;  stuurcn,  to  steer,  to  send  ;  Dan.  styrer, 
to  govern,  direct,  manage,  steer,  restrain,  moderate, 
curb,  stem,  hinder ;  styrc,  a  helm,  rudder,  or  tiller; 
styr,  moderation,  a  tax  or  assessment  ;  Sw.  styra,  to 
steer,  to  restrain  ;  styre,  a  rudder  or  helm  ;  Arm. 
star,  id. ;  Ir.  stiuram.  We  see  the  radical  sense  is,  to 
strain,  variously  applied,  and  this  coincides  with  the 
root  of  starch  and  stark ;  stiffness  being  from  stretch- 
ing.] 

1.  To  direct ;  to  govern  ;  particularly,  to  direct  and 
govern  the  course  of  a  ship  by  the  movements  of  the 
helm.     Hence, 

2.  To  direct ;  to  guide  ;  to  show  the  way  or 
course  to. 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer.  Spenser. 
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KTEER,  v.  i.  To  direct  and  govern  a  ship  or  other 
vessel  in  its  course.  Formerly  seamen  steered  by  the 
stars  ;  they  now  steer  by  the  compass. 

A  ship —  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  no  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  directed  and  governed ;  as,  a  ship  steers 
with  ease. 

3.  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  take  or  pursue  a 
course  or  way. 

STEER,  71.     A  rudder  or  liehn.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STEER' AGE,  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  directing  and 
governing  in  a  course  ;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship. 

Jlddison. 
[In  this  sense,  I  believe  the  ward  is  now  little  used.] 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  the  effort  of  a  helm,  or  its 
effect  on  the  ship  ;  or  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
an  individual  ship  is  affected  by  the  helm. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  a  ship,  an  apartment  forward  of  the  great 
cabin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head  or 
partition,  or  an  apartment  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship 
for  an  inferior  class  of  passengers.  In  ships  of  war 
it  serves  as  a  hall  or  antechamber  to  the  great  cabin. 

»'•      Mar.  Diet. 

4.  The  part  of  a  ship  where  thmiller  traverses. 

Kncyc. 

5.  Direction  ;  regulation. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course.    [Little  used.]    Shah. 

0.  Regulation  or  management. 

mge, 

Sanfi. 

7.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed. 

Here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

[Steerage,  in  the  general  sense  of  direction  or  man- 
agement, is  in  popular  use,  but  by  no  means  an  ele- 
gant word.  It  is  said,  a  young  man,  when  he  sets 
out  in  life,  makes  had  steerage;  but  no  good  writer 
would  introduce  the  word  into  elegant  writing.] 

STEER' AGE-WAY,  ji.  In  seamen's  language,  that 
degree  of  progressive  movement  of  a  ship,  which 
rentiers  her  governable  by  the  helm. 

STEER'iCD,  pp.  Directed  and  governed  in  a  course  ; 
guided  ;  conducted. 

ST EER'ER,  it.  One  that  steers ;  a  pilot.  [Little 
used.] 

STEER'ING,  ppr.  Directing  and  governing  in  a 
course,  as  a  ship ;  guiding;  conducting. 

STEER'ING,  ;i.  The  act  or  art  of  directing  and  gov- 
erning o.  ship  or  other  vessel  in  her  course;  the  act 
of  guiding  or  managing. 

STEER'ING-WHEEL,  n.  The  wheel  by  which  the 
rudder  of  a  ship  is  turned  and  the  ship  is  steered. 

STEER'LESS,  a.  Having  no  steer  or  rudder.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Gower. 

STEERS'MAN,  n.  [steer  nni  man.]  One  that  steers  ; 
the  helmsman  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEERS'MaTE,  n.  [steer  and  mate.]  One  who  steers; 
a  pilot.     [JVot  in  use.]  Milton. 

STEEVE,  v.  i.  To  mnke  an  angle  with  the  horizon, 
or  with  the  line  of  a  vessel's  keel ;  applied  to  the  bow- 
sprit. Totten. 

STEEV'ING,  n.  In  seamen's  language,  the  angle  of 
elevation  which  a  ship's  bowsprit  makes  with  the 
hori/.on.  Mar.  Diet. 

STEG,  «.     [Ice.  stegge.] 

A  gander.     [Lorn'.]  Halliwell. 

STEG-A-NOG'RA-PHIST,  71.  [Gr.  areyavue,  secret, 
and  ypaifxii,  to  write.] 

One  who  practices  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

Bailey. 

STEG-A-NOG'RA-PHY,  71.  [Supra.]  The  art  of  wri- 
ting in  ciphers,  or  characters  which  are  not  intelligi- 
ble except  to  the  persons  who  correspond  with  each 
other.  Bailey. 

STEG'AN-O-PODS,  77.  pi.  [Gr.  crzyavos,  covered, 
and  it  iK,  foot.] 

A  family  of  swimming  birds  with  the  four  toes 
connected  by  the  same  web. 

STEG-NOT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  areyvojTiKoc.] 

Tending  to  render  costive,  or  to  diminish  excre- 
tions ttr  discharges  generally. 

STEG-N0T'I6,  ?t.  A  medicine  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce cosliveness  ;  one  that  diminishes  excretions  or 
discharges  generally. 

STeIN'HEIL-ITE,  it.  A  blue  mineral;  a  variety  of 
iolite.  Cleavcland. 

STr:'EA,7i.     [Gr.  orr/Ao.] 

In  architecture,  a  small  column  without  base  or 
capital. 

STRLE,  7>.    A  stale  or  handle  ;  a  stalk.     [Obs.] 

STEL'E-eiUTE,  71.  A  fine  kind  of  storax,  in  larger 
pieces  than  the  calamite.  Cue. 

STEL'ENE,  a.     [Gr.  oriJAij,  a  column.] 
Columnar. 

STEL'LAR,       >  a.     [It.  stellare ;  L.  °icllaris,  from  stcl- 

STEL'I.A-RY,  I      la,  11  star.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  star;,  astral;  as,  stellar  virtue; 
stellar  fig  ri..  Milton.     Glanville. 

2.  Starry  ;  full  of  stars  ;  s^t  with  stars  ;  as,  slella- 
rit  regions. 

STEL'LATE,      )      ±  ,r      ,  „  ,      -, 
STEL'LA-TED,  j  a-  *  ^  ***"»■] 
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1.  Resembling  a  star  ;  radiated. 
*2.  In  botany,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  star ;  a  term 
used  when  several  narrow,  acute  parts  are  in  opposition 
round  a  common  azis.  Lindley. 

STEL-LA'TION,  7t.     [L.  stella,  a  star.] 

Ratliation  of  light.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STEL'L/CI),  (steld,)  a.     Starry.     [*t  in  use.]     Shah. 
STEL-LEll'I-DAN,  ?t.    A  name  of  that  family  of  echi- 
noderms  of  which  the  asterias  or  star-fish  is  the  type. 

Brande. 
STEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  stella,  a  star,  and  fero,  to 
produce.] 

Having  or  abounding  with  stars. 
STEL'Ll-EOR.M,  a.     [L.  stella,  star,  and  form.] 

Like  a  star  ;  radiated. 
STEL'LI-FS,  v.  t.    To  turn  into  a  star.     [JVot  in  use.] 
STELL'ION,  (stel'yun,)  71.     [L.  stellio.]      [Chaucer. 
A  newt.  Jlinsieorth. 

STELL'ION- ATE,  n.  [Fr.  stellionat,  a  cheating  ;  Low 
L.  stcllionatus.] 

In  law,  the  crime  of  selling  a  thing  deceitfully  for 
what  it  is  not ;  as  to  sell  that  for  one's  own  which 
belongs  to  another.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

STEL'LITE,  n.     [L.  stella,  a  star.] 

1.  A  fossil  asterias,  or  star-fish.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  zeolilic  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  acicular 
crystals  or  fibers.  Dana. 

STEL'LU-LAR,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  little  stars. 

Humble. 

STEL'O-eilTTE,  77.    A  name  given  to  the  osteocolla. 

STELOG'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  ornXoypafia j  arnXoc,  a 
pillar,  and  ypmpio,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  characters  on  pil- 
lars. Stackhouse. 

STEM,  v.  [Sax.  stctnn  ;  G.  stamm,  stock,  stem,  race  ; 
D.  and  Sw.  stain;  Dan.  stummc  ;  Sans,  stamma.  The 
Latin  has  stemma,  in  the  sense  of  the  stock  of  a  fam- 
ily or  race.     The  primary  sense  is,  to  set,  to  fix.] 

1.  The  principal  body  of  n  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  of 
any  kind  ;  the  main  stuck  ;  the  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. 

Alter  they  are  shot  up  thirty  feet  in  length,  they  spread  a  very 

large  tup,  having  no  hough  or  twig  on  the  stem.     Ralegh. 
The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  run, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  ami  bearded  grain.  Dryden. 

2.  The  peduncle  of  the  fructification,  or  the  pedi- 
cle of  a  flower  ;  that  which  supports  the  flower  or 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  ;  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stem. 

3.  The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  generation  of 
progenitors  ;  as,  a  noble  stem.  Milton. 

Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem.         Ticket. 

4.  Progeny ;  branch  of  a  family. 

Sf,ak. 

5.  In  a  ship,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  to  which  the 
two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end.  The 
lower  end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bow- 
sprit rests  upon  its  upper  end.     [D.  stecen.] 

Mar.  Diet.     * 

6.  In  music,  the  short,  perpendicular  line  added  to 
the  body  of  a  note. 

From  stem  to  stern,  is  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  or  through  the  whole  length. 
STEM,  v.  t.     To  oppose,  or  resist,  as  a  current ;  or  to 
make  progress  against  a  current.    We  say,  the  ship 
was  not  able  with  all  her  sails  to  stem  the  tide. 


STE 


They  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts. 


Denham. 


2.  To  stop ;   to  check ;   as  a  stream  or  moving 
force. 


At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age, 
Anil  drove  those  holy  Vandals  Off  the  stage. 


Pope. 


STEM'-CLASP-ING,  a.  Embracing  the  stem  with  its 
base  ;  amplexicaul  ;  as  a  leaf  or  petiole.      Martyn. 

STEM'-LkAF,  ti.     A  leaf  growing  from  the  stem. 

STEM/LESS,  a.     Having  no  stem.  [Martyn. 

STEM'MBD,  pp.     Opposed,  as  a  current ;  stopped. 

STEM'MING,  ppr.     Opposing,  as  a  stream  ;  stopping. 

STE.M'PI.E,  (stem'pl,)  71.  In  mining,  a  cross-bar  of 
wood  in  a  shaft.  Kncyc. 

STENCH,  n.     [Sax.  stene,  stencg.     See  Stink.] 

An  ill  smell  ;  offensive  odor.  Bacon. 

STENCH,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  emit  a  hateful  smell.  [JVot 

in  use.]  M  rtimer. 

2.  To  stanch  ;  to  stop.     [JVot  in  use.]       Harvey. 

STENCH'Y,  a.  Having  an  offensive  smell.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Difer. 

STEN'CIL,  77.  A  piece  of  thin  leather  or  oil-cloth, 
used  in  painting  on  walls,  to  imitate  paper.  The 
pattern  is  cut  out  of  the  leather,  &c,  which  is  then 
laid  flat  on  the  wall,  and  the  color  brushed  over  it. 

Buchanan. 

STEN'CIL,  v.  t.  To  paint  or  color  in  figures  with 
stencils.  Kncyc. 

2.  To  paint  by  having  the  pattern  cut  out  of  n  thin 
material,  anil  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  painted  ; 
the  brush  being  applied  to  the  stencil  permits  the  in- 
terstices alone  to  he  painted. 

STEN-E-O-SAU'RflS,  n.  [Gr.  crevoc,  narrow,  strait, 
and  travpa,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  saurians,  whose  fossil  remains  only  are 
found. 


STE-NOG'RA-PHER,  n.  [Gr.  itrivoc,  close,  narrow, 
and  yoaipas,  to  write.] 

One  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  short-hand  wri- 
ting. 
STEN-O-GRAPH'ie,         la.    [Supra.)    Pertaining  to 
STEN-0-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j    the  art  of  writing  in  short- 
hand ;  expressing  in  characters  or  short-hand. 
STE-NOG'RA-PHY, ,,.    [Supra.]    The  art  of  writing 
in  short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  characters 
for  whole  words.  Kncyc. 

STENT,  n.     An  allotted  portion  ;  same  as  Stint. 

Halliwell. 
[Used  in  various  dialects  in  England,  and  still  heard 
in  America.] 
STEN'TOR,  71.     [Gr.  XrEHTW/).] 

A  herald,   in   Homer,  having  a  very  loud  voice; 
hence,  any  person  having  a  powerful  voice. 
STEN-To'RI-AN,  11.  [from  Stentor.]   Extremely  loud  ; 
as,  a  stentorian  voice. 

2.  Able  to  utter  a  very  loud  sound  ;  as,  stentorian 
lungs. 
STEN-TO-RO-PHON'IC,  a.     [From  Stentor,  a  herald 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty 
other  men,  and  Gr.  ipoijn,  voice.] 
Speaking  or  sounding  very  loud. 

Of  this  sleiaorophonic  horn  ot  Alexander  there  is  a  n>nre  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  Birham. 

STEP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  sUrppan,  steppun  ;  D.  stappen  ;  Gr. 
arei0a\  Qu.  Russ.  stopa,  the  foot.  The  sense  is,  to 
set,  as  the  foot,  or  more  probably  to  open  or  pan,  t.> 
stretch  or  extend.] 

1.  To  move  the  fool  ;  to  advance  or  recede  by  a 
movement  of  the  foot  or  feet;  as,  to  step  forward,  or 
to  step  backward. 

2.  To  go  ;  to  walk  a  little  distance  ;  as,  to  step  to 
one  of  the  neighbors. 

3.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  supping  to  the  fold.  Thomson. 

To  step  forth  ;  to  move  or  come  forth.        Cowley. 

To  step  aside  ;  to  walk  to  a  little  distance  ;  to  retire 
from  company. 

I'o  step  in,  or  into :  to  walk  or  advance  into  a  place 
or  state  ;  or  to  advance  suddenly  in.    John  v. 

2.  To  enter  for  a  short  time.  I  just  stepped  into 
the  house. 

3.  To  obtain  possession  without  trouble;  to  enter 
upon  suddenly  ;  as,  to  step  into  an  estate. 

To  step  bach;  to  move  mentally  ;  to  carry  the  mind 
back. 

They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Pipe. 

STEP,  v.  t.    To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  To  fix  the  foot  of  a  mast  in  its  step  :  to  erect. 

Tutten. 
STEP,  71.     [Sax.  stap:   D.  stop;   G.  smftj  W.  tap,  a 
ledge  ;  tapiaw,  to  form  a  step  or  ledge.] 

1.  A  pace  ;  an  advance  or  movement  made  by  one 
removal  of  the  foot. 

2.  One  remove  in  ascending  or  descending;  a 
stair. 


3.  The  space  passed  by  the  foot  in  walking  or  run- 
ning. The  step  of  one  fool  is  generally  about  three 
feet ;  it  may  he  more  or  less. 

4.  A  small  space  or  distance.  Let  us  go  to  the  gar- 
dens ;  it  is  hut  a  step. 

5.  The  distance  between  the  feet  in  walking  or 
running. 

6.  Gradation  ;  degree.  We  advance  in  improve- 
ment step  by  slti,  or  by  steps. 

7.  Progressit  t: ;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  O"  three  general  principles  of  motion  from  phe- 
nomena, and  afterward  tell  us  how  the  properties  and  actions 
of  all  corporeal  things  Ibllow  from  those  manifest  principles, 
would  be  a  «.-eal  step  in  philosophy.  Tseiolon. 

8.  Footstep;  print  or  impression  of  the  fool;  track. 

Dryden. 

9.  Gait ;  maimer  of  walking.  The  approach  of  a 
man  is  often  k'lown  by  his  step. 

10.  Proceed!!. ™  ;  measure  ;  action. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  on  the  first  steps  he  makes  in 
the  world.  Pope. 

11.  The  round  of  a  ladder. 

12.  Steps,  in  the  plural  ■■  walk  :  passage. 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  t£c  fatal  tree 

In  this  deep  forest.  Dryrlen. 

13.  The  bottom  support  on  which  the  lower  end 
of  a  mast,  or  of  an  upright  shaft  or  wheel,  rests. 

Hutdeinan. 
STEP  [Sax.  s'eori,  from  stepan,  to  deptive]  ie  prefixed 

to  certain  words  to  express  a  relation   ty  marriage. 

Home  Tooke  supposes  step,  in  strp-f'thrr.  to   be  a 

corrupt  spelling  fo.  sted-father,  a  father  instead  of  the 

true  father.     Ce.'ain  :t  is  that,  in  Danish,  sted  is  the 

word  used  instead  o*"  step. 
STEP'-l'.KOTn-En,(-b,:'th-et,)  71.     A  brother-in-la-v, 

or  h v  marriage. 
STEP'-CIIILI),  11.     [step  and  child.]     A  son-in-law  or 

dauL'hter-iti-law,  (a  child  rienriveVf  of  its  parent.) 
STEP'-DAM  E,  n.    A  mother  by  marriage,  (the  mother 

of  an  orphan  or  one  tleprived.) 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE.  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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STEP'-DAIJGH-TER,  (-daw-ter,)  u.  A  daughter  by 
marriage,  (-in  orphan  daughter.) 

STEP'-FXTHER,  it.  A  father-in-law  s  a  fnther  by 
marriage  only  ;  (Hie  father  of  an  orphan.) 

STEP'-MOTH-ER,  (-mutli-er,)  n.  A  mother  liy  mar- 
riage only  ;  a  mother-in-law  ;  (Hie  mother  of  an  or- 
phm  ) 

STEP'  -SIS-TER,  71.  A  sister-in-law,  or  by  marriage, 
fan  orphan  sister.) 

STEP'-SoN,  (sim,)ii.  A  son-in-law  ;  an  orphan  son. 
[In  the  foregoing  explication  uf  step,  1  have  fol- 
lowed Lye.  The  D.  and  G.  write  stiff,  and  the 
Swedes  styf,  before  the  name  ;  a  word  which  does 
not  appear  to  he  connected  with  any  verb  signifying 
to  bereave,  and  the  word  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culties, t  have  given  the  explanation  which  appears 
to  he  most  probably  correct.  If  the  radical  sense  of 
step,  a  pace,  is  to  part  or  open,  the  word  coincides 
with  Sit.V.  stepaii,  to  deprive,  and  in  the  compounds 
above,  step  may  imply  removal  or  distance.] 

STEPPE,  (step,)  n.  The  Russian  name  given  to  the 
vast  plains  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  the  prairies  in 
North  America.  Braiule. 

[This  sense  of  the  Russian  word  is  naturally 
deducible  from  Sax.  stepan,  to  deprive.    See  Step.] 

STEP'PKD,  (stept,)  pp.  Set;  placed;  erected;  fixed 
in  its  step,  as  a  mast. 

STEPTING,  /</"'■  Moving,  or  advancing  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  foot  or  feet;  placing;  fixing  or  erect- 
ing, as  a  mast. 

STEP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  walking  or  running  by 
steps. 

STEP'PING-STGXE,  71.  A  stone  to  raise  the  feet 
above  the  dirt  and  mud  in  walking.  Siaift. 

2.  Hence,  a  means  of  progress  or  further  advance- 
ment. Smart. 

STEP'-STQNE,  11.  A  stone  laid  befote  a  door  as  a 
stair  to  rise  oil  in  entering  the  house. 

STE  It,  in  composition,  is  from  the  Sax.  stcora,  a  di- 
rector. (See  Steer.)  It  seems  primarily  to  have  sig- 
nified chief,  principal,  or  director,  as  in  the  L.  min- 
uter, chief  servant  ;  but  ill  othsr  words,  as  in  spinster, 
we  do  not  recognize  the  sense  of  chief,  hut  merely 
that  of  a  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of  spin- 
ning. 

STEIt  GO-Ra'CEOUS,  (-shus.)a.     [L. stercorals,  stcr- 
eorosus,  from  stercus,  dung.] 
Pertaining  to  dung,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Arbuthnot. 

STER-CO  Ra'RI-AN,  )  rT      ,  ,         , 

STER'eO-KA-.\'!ST,    \   "■     tL"  stercus<  dunS-] 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  a  nickname  used  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  denoting  one  who  held 
that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  un- 
dergo the  process  of  digestion,  so  that  the  divine 
body,  if  materially  present,  must  he  changed  into 
the  fecal  substance.  Murdoch. 

STER'GO  RA-RY,  ».  A  place  properly  secured  from 
the  weather  i\n  containing  dung. 

STER-CO-RA'TION',  ».     [L.  stcrcorutio.] 

The  act  of  manuring  with  dung.     Bacon.     Ray. 

STER-eo'RI-AN-ISM,  v.  In  church  history,  tile  doc- 
trine that  the  host  is  liable  to  digestion. 

STKRE.  11.  In  the  new  French  system  of  measures,  the 
unit  for  solid  measure,  equal  to  a  cubic  meter. 

Lanier. 

STE-RE-O-GRAPH'ie,  )  a.     [from  stereography.] 

STE-RE-O  GRAPH'IC-AL,  (       Made  or  done  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  stereography;   delineated  on   a 
plane  ;  as,  a  stercngraphic  chart  of  the  earth. 
Stercographic  projection.     See  Projection. 

STE-RE-O-GKAPII'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  By  delineation 
on  a  plane. 

STE-KE-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  repeos,  firm,  and 
jp  t'pui,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  delineating  the  forms  of  solid  bodies 
on  a  plane;  a  branch  of  solid  geometry  which  shows 
the  construction  of  all  solids  which  are  regularly  de- 
fined. Ennfc. 

STE-RE-OM'E-TER,  7t.  [Gr.  crepes,  solid,  and  per- 
/""'•] 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  powders,  as  well 
as  solids.  F.ncijc.  Brit. 

STE-RE-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  [See  Stereometry.] 
Pertaining  to  or  performed  by  stereometry. 

STE-RE-O.M'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.'  >c,jtos,  firm,  fixed,  and 
a  Tp'.w,  to  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  solid  bodies,  and  finding 
their  solid  contents.  Harris. 

STE-RE-O-TOM'ie-AL,   a.      Pertaining    to    or 
formed  bv  stereotoniy. 

8TE-R  E-OT'O-M Y,  n.  [Gr.  r  />£»s,  fixed,  and  npu, 
to  cut.] 

The  science  or  art  of  cutting  solids  into  certain 
figures  or  sections,  as  arches,  &c.  Encyc. 

S'l'F.'RE-O-TtfPE,  11.  [Gr.  rmos,  fixed,  and  rvttac, 
type,  form.] 

1.  LiteraUn,  a  fixed  metal  type  ;  hence,  a  plate  of 
fixed  or  solid  metallic  types  for.  printing  books. 
Thus,  we  say,  a  book  is  printed  un  stereotype,  or 
in  stereotype.  In  the  latter  use,  the  word  seems 
rather  to  signify  the  workmanship  or  manner  of 
printirg,  than  the  plate. 
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2.  The  art  of  making  plates  of  fixed  metallic  types, 

or  of  executing  work  oil  such  plates. 
STk'RE  0-'l"9PE,   «.      Pertaining   to   fixed   metallic 

types. 
2.  Done  on  fixed  metallic  types,  or  plates  of  fixed 

types  ;   as,  stereotype   work  ;   stcreatypc   printing  ;    a 

stereotiipe  copv  of  "the  Bible. 
STK'KE-0-T?"PE,  p.  t.     To  make  fixed  metallic  types 

or   plates  of   type   metal,   corresponding   with    the 

words  and  letters  of  a  book  ;  to  compose  a  book  in 

fixed  types  ;    as,  to  stereotype  the  New  Testament ; 

certain  societies  have  stereotyped  the  Uible. 
STu'RE-CKT'Y'P-A,D,(-tIpt,)  pp'.ora.    Formed  on  fixed 

metallic  types,  or  plates  of  fixed  types. 
2.  a.    Formed  in  a  fixed,  unchangeable  manner; 

as,  stereotyped  opinions. 
STk'RE-0-'I"?P-EK,  77.    One  who  makes  stereotype. 
STfi'RE-O-TSP-ING,  ppr.     Making  stereotype  plates 

for  any  work  ;   or  impressing  copies  on  stereotype 

plates. 
STE-RE-O-TY-POG'RA-PIIER,     n.       A     stereotype 

printer. 
STE-RE-O-TY-POG'RA-PHY,  n.    The  art  or  practice 

of  printing  on  stereotype.  Entick. 

STEit'H.E,  (ster'il,)  a.     [L.  sterilis ;  It.  and  Fr.  sterile  ; 

Sp.  ester:!.] 

1.  Barren;  unfruitful;  not  fertile;  producing  little 
or  no  crop  ;  as,  sterile  land  ;  a  sterile  desert ;  a  sterile 
year.  Bacon. 

2.  Barren  ;  producing  no  young.  Mure. 

3.  Barren  of  ideas  ;  destitute  of  sentiment ;  as,  a 
sterile  production  or  author. 

Sterile  fiawcr,  in  botany,  is  a  term  given  by  Tourne- 
fort  to  the  male  flower,  or  that  which  bears  only 
stamens.  Murtyn. 

STE-RIL'1-TY,  11.  [L.  stcrilitas ;  Fr.  sterilile;  It. 
sterilitd.] 

1.  Barrenness;  unproductiveness  ;  unfruitfulness  ; 
the  quality  or  state  of  producing  little  or  nothing; 
as,  the  sterility  of  laud  or  soil.  Bacon. 

2.  Barrenness;  unfruitfulness;  the  state  of  not 
producing  young;  as  of  animals. 

3.  Barrenness  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  as  in  writ- 
ings. 

4.  Want  of  fertility  or  the  power  of  pioducing 
sentiment;  as,  the  sterility  of  an  author  or  of  his 
mind. 

STER'IL-IZE,7).  t.  To  make  barren  ;  to  impoverish, 
as  land  ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility  ;  as,  to  sterilize  soil 
or  land.     [Little  used.]  Woodward. 

2.  To  deprive  of  fecundity,  or  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing voting.     [Little  used.] 

STER'LET,  n.  A  fish  of  the  Caspian  and  of  the 
rivers  in  Russia,  tile  Acipenser  riithenus  of  Lin- 
nieus,  highly  esteemed  fur  its  liavor,  and  from 
whose  roe  is  made  the  finest  caviare. 

Tooke.     Coze. 

STER'LING,  a.  [Probably  from  Easter  I'm  or,  once  the 
popular  name  of  German  traders  in  England,  whose 
money  was  of  the  purest  quality.  Cumden.]  An 
epithet  by  which  English  money  of  account  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  as,  a  pound  sterling ;  a  shilling  sterling  ; 
a  penny  sterling.  It  is  not  now  applied  to  the  coins 
of  England  ;  but  sterling  cost,  sterling  value  are  used. 
2.  Genuine;  pure;  of  excellent  quality;  as,  a 
work  of  sterling  merit ;  a  man  of  sterling  wit  or 
good  sense. 

STER'LING,  71.     English  money. 

Ami  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view.  Arbuthnol. 

[In  this  use,  sterling  may  signify  English  coins.] 

2.  Standard  ;  rate.     [Little  used  in  cither  sense.] 

STERN,   a.      [Sax.   styrn,    stern  ;    G.   sturr,   staring ; 

storrig,  stubborn.     (See    Stare,    Starch,    Stark, 

witli  which  this  word  is  probably  connected.)     Gr. 

repsos.] 

1.  Severe;  austere;  fixed  with  an  aspect  of  sever- 
ity and  authority;  as,  a  stern  look;  a  stem  counte- 
nance ;  a  stern  frown. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.  Shak. 

2.  Severe  of  manner;  rigid  ;  harsh  ;  cruel. 


3.  Hard  ;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  iu  thy  gate  howled  that  stern  time.  Sllak. 

4.  Rigidly  steadfast;  immovable. 

Stern  virli'e  is  the  growth  of  few  soils.  Hamilton. 

STERN,  7?.     [Sax.  steor  and  em,  place  ;  the  steer-place, 
that  is,  helm-place.] 

1.  The  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  of  a 
boat ;  the  part  opposite  to  the  stem  or  prow.  This 
part  of  a  ship  is  terminated  by  the  tafferel  above,  and 
by  the  counters  below.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Post  of  management ;  direction. 

And  sil  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal.  Shak. 

[JVot  in  use.     We  now  say,  to  sit  at  the  helm.] 
.i.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.     [JVot  elegant.] 

Spenser. 
By  the  stern,  is  a  phrase  which  denotes  that  a  ship 
i?  more  deeply  laden  abaft  than  forward. 
STERN'AGE,  n.    Steerage  or  stern.  Shak. 
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STER'NAL,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone. Ifiuable. 

STERN'IIERG-ITE,  71.  [from  Count  Casper  Stern- 
berg. ] 

A  foliated  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  silver,  iron, 
and  sulphur.  Dana. 

STERN'- HOARD,  77.  [stern  and  board.]  In  seamen's 
language,  the  backward  motion  of  a  vessel :  hence, 
a  loss  of  way  in  making  a  tack.  To  make  a  atern- 
board,  is  when,  by  a  current  or  other  cause,  a  vessel 
has  fallen  back  from  the  point  she  bad  gained  iu  the 
last  tack.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-CHaSE,      (71.     [stern  and  chase]     A   can- 

STERN'-CHAS-ER,  ,  non  placed  in  a  ship's  stern, 
pointing  backward,  and  intended  to  annoy  a  ship 
that  is  in  pursuit  of  her.  •  Mar.  Diet. 

Astern  chase  sometimes  denotes  one  far  behind  or 
lonu  continued. 

STERN'£D,  a.  In  compounds,  having  a  stern  of  a 
particular   shape;    as,   square-jteraeri i    pink-stcrned, 

STERN'ER,  h.     [Sax.  steoran,  to  steer.]  [&c. 

A  director.     [Not  in  use.]  Clarke. 

STERN'-FAST,  71.  [stern  and  fast.]  A  rope  used  to 
confine  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

STERN'-FRXME,  >i.  [stern  and  frame.]  The  sev- 
eral pieces  of  timber  which  form  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'LY,  adv.  [See  Stern.]  In  a  stern  manner  ; 
with  an  austere  or  stem  countenance;  with  an  air 
of  authority. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

STERN'MOST,  <?.     [stern  anil  most.]     Farthest  in  the 
rear ;  furthest  astern  ;  as,  the  sternmost ship  in  a  con- 
voy. Mar.  Diet. 
STERN'NESS,  n.     Severity  of  look  ;  a   look  of  aus- 
terity, rigor,  or  severe  authority  ;  as,  the  sternness  of 
one's  presence.  Shak. 
2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manner;  rigor. 
I  have  sternness  in  mv  soul  enough 
To  hear  ol  soldier's  work.                                         Dryden. 

STER'NON,  n.  [Gr.]  The  breast-bone.  But  Ster- 
num is  clnefiy  or  wholly  used. 

STERN'-PoRT,  ".  [stern  and  port.]  A  port  or  open- 
ing in  tiie  stern  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-PoST,  n.  [stern  and  post.]  A  straight  piece 
of  timber,  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder  and  terminate  the  ship  behind. 

Mar.  Diet. 

STERN'-SIIEETS,  n.  pi.  [stern  and  sheet.]  That 
part  of  a  boat  which  is  between  the  stern  and  the 
aftmost  seat  of  the  rowers  ;  usually  furnished  with 
seals  for  passengers.  Mar.  Diet. 

STER'NUM,  77.  [Gr.  rspi/ori  from  fixing;  setting. 
See  Starch,  Stark.] 

The  breast-bone  ;  the  bone  which  forms  the  front 
of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to  the  stomach. 

STER-NU-TA'TION,  «.     [L.  sternutatio.] 

The  act  of  sneezing.  Quincy. 

STER-NC"TA-TIV'E,  a.     [L.  strrnno,  to  sneeze.] 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

STER-N0'TA-TO-RY,a.  [Fr.  stcrnutatoirc,  from  I.. 
sternuo,  to  sneeze.] 

Having  the  quality  of  exciting  to  sneeze. 

STER-NO'TA-TO-RY,  n.  A  substance  that  provokes 
sneezing. 

STERN'-VVaY,  71.  [stern  and  may.]  The  movement 
of  a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

Mar.  Dirt. 

STER-aUIL'I-NOUS,  a.  [L.  sterqldlinium,  a  dung- 
hill.] 

Pertaining  to  a  dunghill ;  mean  ;  dirty  ;  paltry. 

STER-To'RI-OUS,  ;         ,,      ,    ,    ,  [Howdl. 

STER'TO-ROUS,     J"-     [L-sto-to.] 

Snoring.  The  last  is  the  term  almost  invariab  > 
used. 

STER'VEN,  to  starve,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

STETH'O-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  artOne,  the  breast,  and 
ck  urew,  to  examine.] 

A  simple  cylinder  of  some  fine-grained,  light  wood, 
as  cedar  or  maple,  perforateti  longitudinally  in  Die 
middle,  with  one  extremity  funnel-shaped  and  fur- 
nished with  a  conical  plug;  .the  other  with  a  com- 
paratively large  orbicular  ivory  plate  fastened  by  a 
screw.  This  instrument  is  used  for  distinguishing 
sounds  within  the  thorax,  and  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  the  funnel-shaped  extremity,  either  with  or 
without  the  plug,  being  placed  upon  the  body,  and 
the  ivory  plate  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  It  is  mere- 
ly a  substitute  for  the  direct  application  of  the  ear, 
in  cases  iu  which  this  would  be  forbidden  by  deli- 
cacy. 

Stethoscope  is  an  ill-chosen  term,  since  its  applica- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  breast,  and  the  termination 
scope  does  not  well  express  its  use.  Phonophurws  or 
soitnd-conttnetor,  would  be  preferable. 

STETH-O-SCOP'ie,  <7.     Pertaining  to  a  stethoscope. 

STRVE,  J7.  t.  [from  the  root  of  steno.]  To  stow,  as 
cotton  or  wool  in  a  ship's  hold.     [LoeaL\ 

STK'VE-DriRE,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  load 
or  unload  vessels  in  port.  JVeio  York, 

STE'VKN,  71.     [Sax.  stefiian,  to  call.] 

An  outcry  ;  a  loud  call ;  a  clamor.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
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STEW,  (stu,)  t>.  t.  [Fr.  etuver,  to  stew;  etuve,  a 
stove  ;  It.  stvfare,  to  stew  ;  stufa,  a  stove  ;  stttfo, 
weary,  surfeited  ;  Sp.  estufa,  a  stove  ;  estofa,  stuff 
quilted;  estofar,  to  quilt  and  to  stew;  D.  stoof,  a 
stove  ;  stooven,  to  stew ;  Dan.  stue,  a  room,  (see 
Stow,)  and  stucovn,  a  stove  ;  Sw.  stufoa,  to  stew 
and  to  stow.] 

1.  To  seethe  or  gently  boil;  to  boil  slowly  in  a 
moderate  manner,  or  with  a  simmering  heat;  as.  to 
stew  meat ;  to  stew  apples  ;  to  stew  prunes.      Shak. 

2.  To  boil  in  heat. 

STEW,  (stu,)  v.  i.    To  be  seethed  in  a  slow,  gentle 

manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 
STEW,  (stu,)  n.    A  hot-house  ;  a  bagnio. 

The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any  armor,  and  give 
themselves  to  baths  and  slews.  Abbot. 

2.  A  brothel ;  a  house  of  prostitution  ;  but  gener- 
ally or  always  used  in  the  plural,  Stews. 

3.  A  prostitute.  [Not  in  use.]        [Bacon.     South. 

4.  (See  Stow.)  A  store  pond;  a  small  pond  where 
fish  are  kept  for  the  table.     [Not  used.] 

5.  Meat  stewed  ;  as,  a  stew  of  pigeons. 

6.  Confusion,  as  when  the  air  is  full  of  dust.  [D. 
stuiven,  to  raise  a  dust ;  allied  to  stew,  and  proving 
that  the  primary  sense  of  stew  is  to  drive  or  agitate, 
to  stir  or  excite.]     [JVot  in  use  or  local.]  Qrose. 

STEWARD,  (stu'-,)  n.  [Sax.  stiward.  Wurd  is  a 
keeper  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  first  syllable  is  not 
evident.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of  G.  stube,  a 
room,  Eng.  stow,  Sax.  stow,  place,  or  sted,  place,  or 
of  Dan.  siijb,  a  cup.  The  steward  was,  then,  origi- 
nally a  chamberlain  or  a  butler.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  great  families  to  manage 
the  domestic  concern?,  superintend  the  other  ser- 
vants, collect  the  rents  or  income,  keep  accounts,  &c. 

2.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies  ;  as,  the  steward 
of  a  congregation  in  the  Methodist  church,  &c. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  ;  as,  lord  high  steward  ;  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  &c.  England. 

4.  In  colleges,  an  officer  who  provides  food  for  the 
students,  and  superintends  the  kitchen. 

5.  In  vessels,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  distribu- 
ting food  and  drink,  or  of  waiting  on  the  officers, 
passengers,  &.c. 

6.  In  Scripture  and  theology,  a  minister  of  Christ, 
whose  duty  is  to  dispense  the  provisions  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  preach  its  doctrines  and  administer  its  ordi- 
nances. 

It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a   man  be  found  faithful.  —  1 
Cor.  iv. 

STEWARD,  (stu'-,)  v.  t.    To  manage  as  a  steward. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Fuller. 

STEWARD-ESS,  n.    A  female  who  waits  on  ladies 

m  steamboats,  &c. 
STEWARD-LY,  adv.    With  the  care  of  a  steward. 

[Little  used.]  Tooker. 

STEWARD-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  steward. 

Calamy. 
STEWART-RY,  n.    An  overseer  or  superintendent. 

The  stewarlry  of  provisions.  Tooke. 

STEWED,  pp.  or  a.     Gently  boiled  ;  boiled  in  heat 
STEWING,  ppr.     Boiling  in  a  moderate  heat. 
STEWING,  n.    The  act  of  seething  slowly. 
STEWISH,  a.     Suiting  a  brothel.  Hall. 

STEWPAN,  n.    A  pan  in  which  things  are  stewed. 
STHEN'IC,  a.     [Gr.  trOivoc.] 

In  medicine,  attended  with  a  preternatural  and  mor- 
bid increase  of  vital  energy,  and  strength  of  action 
in  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  phlogistic. 
STIB'I-AL,  a.     [L.  stibium,  antimony.] 

Like  or  having  the  qualities  of  antimony  ;  antimo- 
rr.ai. 
ST    rJ-I-5'RI-AN,  n.    [from  L.  stibium.] 

A  violent  man.  White. 

[jUn  improper  word,  and  not  in  use.] 
STIB'I-a-TED,  a.    Impregnated  with  antimony. 
STIB'I-UM,  n.    [L.]     Antimony 
STIC'A-DOS,  n.     A  plant.  Mnsworth. 

STICH,  (stik,)  n.     [Gr.  artX°S.] 

1.  In  poetry,  a  verse,  of  whatever  measure  or 
number  of  feet. 

[Stick  is  used  in  numbering  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture.] 

2.  In  rural  affairs,  an  order  or  rank  of  trees. 

[In  New  England,  as  much  land  as  lies  between 
double  furrows,  is  called  stick,  or  a  land.] 

STICH'O-MAN-CY,  (stik'o-man-se,)  n.  [Gr.  o-rtxoc 
and  uavTCta.] 

Divination  by  lines  or  passages  of  books  taken  at 
hazard.  Brande. 

STI€H-OM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  artx»s;a  line  of  a  book, 
and  utrpov,  measure.] 

An  account  of  the  magnitude  or  length  of  books, 
as  ascertained  by  tho  number  of  lines  which  they 
contain.  Murdoch. 

STICH'WORT,     J    ,  _  .,   I  n.      A   grassy-looking 

STITCH'WORT,  |  C-wun>^  [  plant  of  the  genus 
Stellaria.  Loudon. 

STICK,  n.  [Sax.  slicca;  G.  stechen ;  D.  stoic;  Dan. 
stihhe  ;  Sw.  stoke,  sticka;  It.  stecca.  This  word  is 
connected  with  the  verb  to  stick,  with  stock,  stack, 
and  other  words  having  the  like  elements.    The  pri- 
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mary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  thrust,  to  shoot,  and  to 
set ;  Pr.  tige,  a  stalk.] 

1.  The  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
cut  off;  a  rod  ;  also,  a  staff;  as,  to  strike  one  with  a 
stick. 

2.  Any  stem  of  a  tree,  of  any  size,  cut  for  fuel  or 
timber.  It  is  applied  in  America  to  any  long  and 
slender  piece  of  timber,  round  or  square,  from  the 
smallest  size  to  the  largest,  used  in  the  frames  of 
buildings ;  as,  a  stick  of  timber  for  a  post,  a  beam,  or 
a  rafter. 

3.  Many  instruments,  long  and  slender,  are  called 
sticks ;  as,  the  composing  stick  of  printers. 

4.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument  that  pene- 
trates a  body  ;  a  stab. 

Stick  of  eels  ;  the  number  of  twenty-five  eels. 
Halliwcll.     A  bind  contains  ten  sticks.  Encyc. 

STICK,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Stuck.  [Sax.  stican,  sti- 
cian  ;  G.  stetchen,  to  sting  or  prick,  and  stechen,  to 
stick,  to  adhere  ;  D.  stecken,  to  prick  or  stab  ;  stikken, 
to  stitch  ;  Dan.  stiklccr,  to  sting,  to  prick ;  Sw.  sticka  ; 
Gr.  trTtr033  ariypa;  W.  ystigaw ;  Ir.  steacham.  If 
formed  on  the  elements  Dg,  Tg,  this  family  of  words 
coincides  in  elements  with  tack,  attack,  attach.] 

1.  To  pierce ;  to  stab  ;  to  cause  to  enter,  as  a 
pointed  instrument;  hence,  to  kill  by  piercing ;  as, 
to  stick  a  beast  in  slaughter.  [A  common  use  of  the 
word.] 

2.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  fasten  or  cause  to  remain  by 
piercing ;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  on  the  sleeve. 

The  points  of  spears  are  stack  within  the  shield.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fasten ;  to  attach  by  causing  to  adhere 
to  the  surface  ;  as,  to  stick  on  a  patch- or  plaster  ;  to 
stick  on  a  thing  with  paste  or  glue. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  as,  to  stick  card  teeth. 

5.  To  set  with  something  pointed ;  as,  to  stick 
cards. 

6.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument ;  as,  to  stick  an 
apple  on  a  fork. 

To  stick  out ;  to  project,  or  cause  to  be  prominent. 
STICK,  v.  i.     To  adhere  ;   to  hold  to  by  cleaving  to 
the  surface,  as  by  tenacity  or  attraction ;  as,  glue 
sticks  to  the  fingers ;    paste  sticks  to  the  wail,  and 
causes  paper  to  stick. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales.  —  Ezek. 
»   xxix. 

2.  To  be  united  :  to  be  inseparable ;  to  cling  fast 
to,  as  something  reproachful. 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 

'Twill  ever  slick,  through  malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

3.  To  rest  with  the  memory ;  to  abide.       Bacon. 

4.  To  stop  ;  to  be  impeded  by  adhesion  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  as,  the  carriage  sticks  in  the  mire. 

5.  To  stop ;  to  be  arrested  in  a  course. 


My  faltering  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound. 


Smith. 


6.  To  stop  ;  to  hesitate.  He  sticks  at  no  difficulty  ; 
he  slicks  at  the  commission  of  no  crime  ;  he  sticks  at 
nothing. 

7.  To  adhere ;  to  remain  ;  to  resist  efforts  to  re- 
move. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 

Stack  in  my  throat.  Shak. 

8.  To  cause  difficulties  or  scruples;  to  cause  to 
hesitate. 

This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most  reasonable.    Swift. 

9.  To  be  stopped  or  hindered  from  proceeding ;  as, 
a  bill  passed  the  senate,  but  stuck  ia  the  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

They  never  doubted  the  commocB,  but  heard  all  stuck  in  the 
lords'  house.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration,  for  want    of 
perceiving  the  connec'.ion  between  two  ideas.  Locke. 

11.  To  adhere  closely  in  friendship  and  affection. 
There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  —  Prov. 

To  slick  to;  to  adhere  closely;  to  be  constant;  to 
be  firm  ;  to  be  persevering  ;  as,  to  stick  to  a  party  or 
cause. 

The  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  if  we  stick  to  its  essentials. 

Adrlison. 
To  stick  by;  to  adhere  closely  ;  to  be  constant ;  to 
be  firm  in  supporting. 

We  are  your  only  friends ;  stick  by  us,  and  we  will  sdck  by  you. 

Davenant. 
2.  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering. 
I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than  let  it  stick  by  me. 

Pope. 
To  stick  upon;  to  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  forsake. 
If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and 
sack  upon  it  with  labor  and  drought.     [Not  elegant.] 

Locke. 
To  stick  out ;  to  project ;  to  be  prominent. 
His  bones  that  were  net  seen,  stick  out.  —  Job  xxxiii. 
STICK'I-NESS,  n.     [from  stick.]     The  quality  of  a 
thing  which  makes  it  adhere  to  a  plane  surface  ;  ad- 
hesiveness ;  viscousness  ;    glutinousness  ;    tenacity; 
as,  the  stickiness  of  glue  or  paste. 
STICK'-LAC,  n.    Lac  in  its  natural  state,  incrusting 
small  twigs. 
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STICK'LE,  (stik'l,)  v.  i.  [from  the  practice  of  prize- 
fighters, who  placed  seconds  with  staffs  or  sticks,  to 
interpose  occasionally.    Johnson.] 

1.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she  wont,  turned  fickle. 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  sticks.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  contend ;  to  contest ;  to  altercate.  Let  the 
parties  stickle,  each  for  his  favorite  doctrine. 

3.  To  trim  ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Dryden. 

STICK'LE,  v.  t.     To  arbitrate.     [JVot  in  use^\ 

Drayton. 
STICK'LE-BACK,  n.     The  popular  name  of  certain 
small  fishes,  of  the  genus  Gasterosteus.     They  have 
their  English  name  from  the  spines  which  arm  their 
back,  ventral  fins,  and  other  parts. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 
STICK'LER,  n.     A  sidesman  to  fencers  ;  a  second  to 
a  duelist ;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a  combat. 

Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed  sticklers  and  trumpets  whom  the 
others  should  obey.  Sidney. 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  anything;  as,  a 
stickler  for  the  church  or  for  liberty. 

The  lory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greatest  sticklers  against 
the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  liing  James.  Swift. 

3.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  cut  wood  for  the  pri- 
ory of  Ederose,  within  the  king's  parks  of  Claren- 
don. Cowel. 

STICK'LrNG,  ppr.  Trimming;  contending  obsti- 
nately or  eagerly. 

STICK'Y,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  adhering  to  a  sur- 
face ;  adhesive ;  gluey  ;  viscous  ;  viscid  ;  gluti- 
nous ;  tenacious.     Gums  and  resins  are  sticky  sub- 

STID'DY,  n.     [Ice.  stcdia.]  [stances. 

An  anvil ;  also,  a  smith's  shop.    [Various  dialects.] 

Halliwcll. 

STIFF,  a.  [Sax.  stif;  G.  strif ;  D.  and  Sw.  styf;  Dan. 
stiv  ;  allied  to  L.  stipo,  stabilis,  Eng.  staple,  Gr.  crn- 
tppoc,  oriftuto),  o-retfiu).] 

1.  Not  easily  bent ;  not  flexible  or  pliant ;  not  flac- 
cid ;  rigid  ;  applicable  to  any  substance;  as,  stiff  wood  ; 
stiff  paper ;  cloth  stiff  with  starch ;  a  limb  stiff  with 
frost. 

They,  rising  on  stiff"  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky,  Milton. 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid  ;  thick  and  tenacious  ;  inspis- 
sated ;  not  soft  nor  hard.  Thus  melted  metals  grow 
stiff  as  they  cool  ;  they  are  stiff  before  they  are  hard. 
The  paste  is  too  stiff,  or  not  stiff  enough. 

3.  Strong  ;  violent  ;  impetuous  in  motion  ;  as  in 
seamen's  language,  a  stiff  gale  or  breeze. 

4.  Hardy  ;  stubborn  ;  not  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense  1  Shak. 

5.  Obstinate  ;  pertinacious  ;  firm  in  perseverance 
or  resistance. 

It  is  a  sbamc  to  stand  stiff  in  a  foolish  argument.  Taylor. 

A  war  ensues  ;  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 

Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

6.  Harsh  ;  formal  ;  constrained  ;  not  natural  and 
easy  ;  as,  a  stiff  formal  style. 

7.  Formal  in  manner  ;  constrained  ;  affected  ; 
starched  ;  not  easy  or  natural  ;  as,  stiff  behavior. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative  ;  the  Italians  stiff, 
ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addison. 

8.  Strongly  maintained,  or  asserted  with  good  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  stiff  news.  Shak. 

9.  In  seamen's  language,  a  stiff  vessel  is  one  that 
will  bear  a  press  of  canvas  without  careening  much. 

Totten. 
STIFF'JSN,  (stifn,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  stifian ;  Sw.   styfna ; 
D.   styven;   G.   steifen;   Dan.   stivner,   to   stiffen,  to 
starch.] 

1.  To  make  stiff;  to  make  less  pliant  or  flexible; 
as,  to  stiffen  cloth  with  starch. 

He  stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning  to  the 

Lord  God  of  Israel.  —  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
Stiffen  the  sinews ;  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  torpid  ;  as,  stiffening  grief.     Dryden. 

3.  To  inspissate  ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous; 
as,  to  stiffen  paste. 

STIFF'£N,  (stifn,,,  v.  i.  To  become  stiff;  to  become 
more  rigid  or  less  flexible. 

Like  bristles  rose  my  stiffening  hair.  Dryden. 

2.  To  become  more  thick,  or  less  soft ;  to  be  in- 
spissated ;  to  approach  to  hardness ;  as,  melted  sub- 
stances stiffen  as  they  cool. 

The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees.  Dryden. 

3.  To  become  less  susceptible  of  impression  ;  to 
become  less  tender  or  yielding ;  to  grow  more  obsti- 
nate. 

Some  souls,  we  see, 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

STIFF'.EN-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  stiff  or  less  pliant, 
STIFF'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  or  becoming  leas 

pliable,  or  more  thick,  or  more  obstinate. 
STIFF'EN-ING,  n.    Something  that  is  used  to  make 

a  substance  more  stiff  or  less  soft. 
STIFF'-HEART'ED,  (-h'art'ed,)  a.     [stiff  and  heart.] 

Obstinate;  stubborn;  contumacious. 

They  are  impudent  children  and  stiff-hearted.  —  Ezek.  ii. 
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STIFF'LY,  adv.  Firmly  ;  strongly;  as,  the  boughs  of 
a  tree  stiffly  upheld.  Bacon. 

2.  Rigidiy  ;  obstinately  ;  with  stubbornness.  The 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  stiffly  maintained  by  its  adherents. 

STIFF'-NECK-£D,  (-nekt,)  a.  [stiffwai  neck.]  Stub- 
born ;  inflexibly  obstinate;  contumacious;  as,  a 
stiff-necked  people  ;  stiff-necked  pride.  Denham. 

STIFF'NESS,  n.  Rigidness  ;  want  of  pliableness  or 
flexibility  ;  the  firm  texture  or  state  of  a  substance 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  beud  it;  as,  the  stiffness 
of  iron  or  wood ;  the  stiffness  of  a  frozen  limb. 

Bacon. 

2.  Thickness;  spissitude  ;  a  state  between  softness 
and  hardness ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  sirup,  paste,  or  starch. 

3.  Torpidness  ;  inaptitude  to  motion. 

An  icy  stiffness 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

4.  Tension  ;  as,  the  stiffness  of  a  cord.     Dryden. 

5.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness;  contumaciousness. 
The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too.  South. 
Stiffness  ot  mind  is  not  from  adherence  to  truth,  but  submission 

to  prejudice.  Locke. 

6.  Formality  of  manner ;  constraint;  affected  pre- 
cision. 

All  this  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  without  stiffness  and  con- 
straint. Alterbury. 

7.  Rigorousness ;  harshness. 

But  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights, 

Which  her  loo  constant  stiffness  do.h  constrain.  Spenser. 

8.  Affected  or  constrained  manner  of  expression 
or  writing  ;  want  of  natural  simplicity  and  ease  ;  as, 
stiffness  of  style. 

STI'FLE,  (stl'fl,)  v.  U  [The  French  etouffer,  to  stifle, 
is  nearly  allied  to  etoffe,  Eng.  stuff,  L.  stupa.  But 
stifle  seems  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  L.  stipo,  and 
Eng.  strand  stop  ;  all,  however,  of  one  family.  Qu. 
Gr.  Tvfw.] 

1.  To  suffocate  ;  to  stop  the  breath  or  action  of  the 
lungs  by  crowding  something  into  the  windpipe,  or 
by  infusing  a  substance  into  the  lungs,  or  by  other 
means  ;  to  choke  ;  as,  to  stifle  one  with  smoke  or  dust. 

2.  To  stop  ;  as,  to  stifle  the  breath ;  to  stifle  respira- 
tion. 

3.  To  oppress  ;  to  stop  the  breath  temporarily  ;  as, 
to  stifle  one  with  kisses  ;  to  be  stifled  in  a  close  room 
or  with  bad  air. 

4.  To  extinguish  ;  to  deaden  ;  to  quench  ;  as,  to 
stifle  flame  ;  to  stifle  a  fire  by  smoke  or  by  ashes. 

5.  To  suppress ;  to  hinder  from  transpiring  or 
spreading ;  as,  to  stifle  a  report. 

6.  To  extinguish  ;  to  check  or  restrain  and  destroy  ; 
to  suppress  ;  as,  to  stifle  a  civil  war  in  its  birth. 

Mddison. 

7.  To  suppress  or  repress  ;  to  conceal ;  to  withhold 
from  escaping  or  manifestation  ;  as,  to  stifle  passion  ; 
to  stifle  grief;  to  stifle  resentment. 

8.  To  suppress  ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  stifle  convic- 
tions. 

STi'FLE,  n.  The  joint  of  a  horse  next  to  the  but- 
tock, and  corresponding  to  the  knee  in  man  ;  called 
also  the  Stifle  Joint. 

2.  A  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal.  Cyc. 

STI'FLED,pp.  or  a.    Suffocated;  suppressed. 

STI'FLING,  ppr.     Suffocating  ;  suppressing. 

STIC.  II,  71.     See  Sty. 

STIG'MA,  n.  *  [L.,  from  Gr.  r  ypa,  from  r^oi,  to 
prick  or  stick.] 

1.  A  brand  ;  a  mark  made  with  a  burning  iron. 

2.  Any  mark  of  infamy  ;  any  reproachful  conduct 
which  stains  the  purity  or  darkens  the  luster  of  rep- 
utation. 

*3.  In  totany,  the  top  of  the  pistil,  which  always 
has  a  peculiar  structure  different  from  that  of  the 
style,  and  is  moist  and  pubescent,  to  detain  and  burst 
the  pollen  or  prolific,  powder.  Martyn. 

STIG-Ma'RI-A,  n.  A  fossil  coal  plant,  having  a  large 
dome  shaped  trunk  or  stem.  Buckland. 

STIG'MA-TA,  n.  pi.  The  apertures  in  the  bodies  of 
insects  communicating  with  the  trachea;  or  air- 
vessels  :  the  spiracles.  Encyc. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  marks  said  to  have 
been  supernaturally  impressed  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  persons,  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  on  the 
crucified  body  of  Christ.  The  stigmata  of  St.  Fran- 
cis were  much  blazoned  by  his  followers.    Mosheim 

STIG-MAT'lC,  (  a.     Marked    with   a  stigma,   or 

STIG-MAT'I€-AL,  ]  with  something  reproachful  to 
character.  Shak. 

2.  Impressing  with  infamy  or  reproach. 

STIG-MAT'IC,  m.  A  notorious  profligate,  or  criminal 
who  has  been  branded.     [Little  used.] 

2.  One  who  bears  about  him  the  marks  of  infamy 
or  punishment.     [Little  used.]  Bullokar. 

3.  Or.e  on  whom  nature  has  set  a  mark  of  deform- 
ity.    [Little  used.]  Shak. 

STIG-MAT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    With  a  mark  of  infamy 

or  deformity. 
STIG'MA-TIZE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  stigmatiser.] 

1.  To   mark  with  a  brand,  m  a   literal  sense;  as, 

the  ancients  stigmatized  their  slaves  and  soldiers. 
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2.  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on  ;  to  disgrace  with 
some  note  of  reproach  or  infamy. 

To  find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized.  Addison. 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest  and  must  elegant 

authors,  ancient  and  modern,  as  dangerous  to  religion. 

Addison. 

STIG'MA-TTZ-ED,  pp.     Marked  with  disgrace. 
STTG'MA-TIZ-ING,  ppr.     Branding  with  infamy. 
STIG'O-NO-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  onyiov,  from  ort^co, 

to  mark  with  points,  uav rsia.] 

Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.     J3sh. 
STI'LAR,  a.    [from  stile.]    Pertaining  to  the  style  of 

a  dial. 

Draw  a  line  for  the  stilnr  line.  Moron. 

STIL'BITE,  n.    [Gr.  s-'A/Jw,  to  shine.] 

A  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  in  white 
or   yellowish,   semi-pellucid,   rectangular     crystals, 
pearly  and  highly  foliated   in  one  direction  ;  also  in 
sheaf-like  aggregations  and  foliated  masses.     It  con- 
sists of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  17  or  18  per 
cent,  of  water.     Most  commonly  found  in  amygda- 
loid with  other  zeolitic  minerals  Dana. 
STILE,  n.     [This  is  another  spelling  of  Style.     See 
Style  and  Still.] 
A  pin  set  on  the  face  of  a  dial  to  form  a  shadow. 
Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  sub-stilar  line,  so  as  to 
make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  of  your  place.                                             Moron. 

STILE,  n.  [Sax.  sligel,  a  step,  ladder,  from  stiffen,  to 
step,  to  walk,  to  ascend;  G.  stcgel ;  Dan.  steit,  from 
stigcr,  to  rise,  to  step  up ;  Sw.  stcg,  a  step,  stiga,  to 
step.    See  Stair.] 

A  step  or  set  of  steps  for  ascending  and  descend 
ing,  in  passing  a  fence  or  wall.  Swift. 

In  architecture,  the  upright  piece  in  framing  or 
paneling.  Brande. 

STI-LET'TO,  n.  [It.,  dim.  from  stilo  ;  Fr.  stylet.  See 
Style.] 

1.  A  small  dagger  with  a  round,  pointed  blade. 

2.  A  pointed  instrument  for  making  eyelet  holes  in 
working  muslin. 

STI-LET''!  O,  v  t     To  stab  or  pierce  with  a  stiletto. 

Bacon. 

STI-LET'T6-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Stabbed  or  pricked  with 
a  stiletto.  Chesterfield. 

STILL,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stillan  ;  G.  and  D.  stillen  ;  Dan. 
stiller  ;  Sw.  stilla,  to  still,  to  quiet  or  appease,  that  is, 
to  set,  to  repress;  coinciding  with  G.  slellcn,  to  put, 
set,  place,  Gr.  s-eWco,  to  send,  and  with  style,  stool, 
stall.] 

1.  To  stop,  as  motion  or  agitation  ;  to  check  or  re- 
strain ;  to  make  quiet ;  as,  to  still  the  raging  sea. 

2.  To  stop,  as  noise  ;  to  silence. 

With  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes.  Shak. 

3.  To  appease  ;  to  calm  ;  to  quiet ;  as  tumult,  agi- 
tation or  excitement ;  as,  to  still  the  passions. 

STILL,  a.  Silent  ;  uttering  no  sound  ;  applicable  to 
animals  or  to  things.  The  company  or  the  man  is 
still ;  the  air  is  still ;  the  sea  is  still. 

2.  Quiet ;  calm  ;  not  disturbed  by  noise  ;  as,  a  still 
evening. 

3.  Motioniess  ;  as,  to  stand  still ;  to  lie  or  sit  still. 

4.  Quiet ;  calm ;  not  agitated  ;  as,  a  still  atmos- 
phere. 

STILL,  n.     Calm  ;  silence  ;  freedom  from  noise  ;  as, 

the  still  of  midnight,     [jl  poetic  word.]  Shak. 

STILL,  adv.     To  this  time  ;  till  now. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  received.     Bacon. 
[Still  here  denotes  this  time  ;  set  or  fixed. 

2.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man  into  indecencies  that 
lessen  his  reputation  ;  he  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions 
should  be  thrown  away  in  private.  Addison. 

[Still  here  signifies  set,  given,  and  refers  to  the 
whole  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence.  The  de- 
sire of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man  into  indecen- 
cies that  lessen  his  reputation  ;  that  fact  being  given 
or  set,  or  notwithstanding,  he  is  afraid,  &c] 

3.  It  precedes  or  accompanies  words  denoting  in- 
crease of  degree  ;  as,  a  still  further  advancement  of 
prices  may  he  expected. 

4.  Always;  ever;  continually. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where  many  people 
have  already  gone;  so  men  run  still  to  a  crowd  in  the 
streets,  though  only  to  see.  Temple. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more.  Pope. 

5.  After  that ;  after  what  is  stated. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fearwere  compelled  to  sacrifice 
to  bu-ange  gods,  after  repented,  and  kept  still  the  office  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  Whitgifle. 

6.  In  continuation. 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time.  Shak. 

STILL,  n.     [L.  stilln,  to  drop.     See  Distill.] 

A  vessel,  boiler,  or  copper,  used  in  the  distillation  of 

liquors  ;  as,  vapor  ascending  out  of  the  still.  JYcwton. 

[The  word  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for  the 

vessel  and  apparatus.    A  still  house  is  also  called  a 

still.] 

STILL,  7>.  t.     [L.  stiff*.] 

To  expel  spirit  from  liquor  by  heat,  and  condense 
it  in  a  refrigeratory  ;  to  distill.     [See  Distill.] 
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STILL,  v.i.     To  drop.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Distill.] 

STIL-I,A-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  stillatitius. J 

Falling  in  drops;  drawn  by  a  still. 
STIL'LA-TO-RY,  «.     An  alembic  ;  a  vessel  for  dis- 
tillation.    [Little  used,  or  not  at  all.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  laboratory;  a  place  or  room  in  which  distil- 
lation is  performed.     [Little  used.]     fVotton.    More. 
STILLBORN,  a.     [still  and  born.]    Dead  at  the  birth  ; 
as,  a  still-born  child. 
2.  Abortive  ;  as,  a  still-born  poem.  Swift. 

STILL'BURN,  v.  t.  [still  and  burn.]  To  burn  in  the 
process  of  distillation  ;  as,  to  stitlburn  brandy. 

Smollett. 
STILL'£D,  pp.     [See  Still,  the  verb.]     Calmed  ;  ap- 
peased ;  quieted  ;  silenced. 
STILL'ER,  71.     One  who  stills  or  quiets. 
STIL'LI-CIDE,  7i.     [L.  stillicidium  ;  stilla,  a  drop,  and 
cado,  to  fall.] 

A  continual  falling  or  succession  of  drops.     [A"ot 
much  used.]  Bacon. 

STIL-LI-CID'I-OL'S,  a.     Falling  in  drops.     Brown. 
ST  ILL'  ING,  ppr.     Calming;  silencing;  quieting. 
STILL'ING,  7t.    The  act  of  calming  ;    silencing  or 
quieting. 
2.  A  stand  for  casks.     [Not  used  in  Jlmerica.] 
STILL'-LIFE,  n.     In  painting,  a  picture  of  dead  game, 
vegetables,  and  other  things  destitute  of  life. 

Mason. 
2.  Dead    animals  or  paintings    representing    the 
dead.  Gray. 

STILL'NESS,  7t.  Freedom  from  noise  or  motion  ; 
calmness;  quiet;  silence;  as,  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  air,  or  the  sea. 

2.  Freedom  from  agitation  or  excitement ;  as,  the 
stillness  of  the  passions. 

3.  Habitual  silence  ;  taciturnity. 


Tlie  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted. 


Sliak. 


STILL'-ROOM,  7i. 
STILL'-STAND,   i 

used.] 
STILL'Y,  a.     Still; 


An  apartment  for  distilling. 
Absence    of   motion.      [Little 

More. 


quiet ;  calm. 
[Jin  old  word,  used  chiefly  in  poetry.] 
STILL'Y,  adv.     Silently  ;  without  noise. 
2.  Calmly;  quietly;  without  tumult. 
STILP-NO-SID'E-RITE,  n.     [Gr.  o-r.Airw,  shining, 
and  otdripoc.,  iron.] 

An  ore  of  iron,  called  also  Pitchy  Iron  Ore, 
occurring  massive,  in  curving  concretions,  with  a 
splendent  resinous  luster.  It  is  a  hyilrated  peroxyd 
of  iron.  Dana. 

STILT,  n.     [Gr.  stehe;  D.  stclt,  stelten  ;  Dan.  stiilter.] 
A  stilt  is  a  piece  of  wood,  often  with  a  shoulder, 
to  raise  the  foot  above  the  ground  in  walking.    Boys 
sometimes  use  stilts  for  raising  their  feet  above  the 
mud  in  walking,  but  they  are  rarely  seen. 

Men  must  not  walk  upon  stilts.  U Estrange. 

STILT,  v.  t.     To  raise  on  stilts  ;  to  elevate.    Young. 
2.  To  raise  by  unnatural  means. 

STILT'-BIRD,  7i.*  A  long-legged  bird  ;  particularly 
applied  to  a  bird  called  the  Long-legged  Ployer,  of 
the  genus  Himontopus.  Brande. 

STILT'ED,  pp.     Raised  on  stilts. 
2.  Unreasonably  elevated. 

STILT'ING,  ppr.    Raising  on  stilts. 

STIME,  7i.     A  glimpse.     [North  of  England.] 

STIM'LJ-LANT,  a.     [L.  stimulans.]       '      [HalUwdl. 
In    medicine,   producing    a    quickly-diffused    and 
transient  increase    of  vital   energy  and  strength  of 
action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

STIM'lf-LANT,  7i.  In  medicine,  an  article  which  pro- 
duces a  quickly-diffused  and  transient  increase  of 
vital  energy  and  strength  of  actiun  in  the  heart  and 
arterial  system. 

STIM'IJ-LaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  stimulo,  to  prick,  to  goad,  to 
excite  ;  stimulus,  a  goad.] 

1.  Literally,  to  prick  or  goad.     Hence, 

2.  To  excite,  rouse,  or  animate,  to  action  or  more 
vigorous  exertion  by  some  pungent  motive  or  by  per- 
suasion ;  as,  to  stimulate  one  by  the  hope  of  reward, 
or  by  the  prospect  of  glory. 

3.  In  medicine,  to  produce  a  quickly-diffused  and 
transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and  strength  of 
action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

STLM'LI-La-TED,  pp.  Goaded;  roused  or  excited  to 
more  vigorous  exertion. 

STIM'IJ-La-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Goading;  exciting  to 
more  vigorous  exertion. 

STIM-IJ-La'TION,  71.  The  act  of  goading  or  ex- 
citing. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  quickly-diffused  and  transient  in- 
crease of  vital  energy  and  strength  of  action  in  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

STIM'IJ-LA-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  stimu- 
lating. 

STIM'U-LA-TIVE,  n.  That  which  stimulates  ;  that 
which  rouses  into  more  vigorous  action. 

STIM'LJ-LA-TOR,  n.     One  that  stimulates. 

STIM'fl-LUS,  it.  [I-.  This  word  may  be  formed  on 
the  root  of  stem,  a  shoot.] 

I.  Literally,  a  goatl  ;  hence,  something  that  rouses 
the  mind  or  spirits  ;  as,  the  hope  of  gain  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  labor  and  action. 
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2.  In  medicine, that  which  produces;!  quickly-dif- 
fused or  transient  increase  of  vital  energy  and 
strength  of  actum  in  the  circulating  system. 
STING,  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Stusg.  Stash  is  obsolete. 
[Goth,  stia-cwan;  Sax.  stingan,  styngair,  to  rush  or 
thrust,  hence  to  stjng  ;  G.  stechen,  to  stick,  to  sting ; 
stacltelj  a  prick,  goad,  sting  ;  D.  stecken,  stcckel  ;  Dan. 
stikker,  to  stick,  to  stin;; ;  «ttu#,  a  thrust,  a  stitch,  a 
sting  ;  Sw.  stickti.  The  Dutch  has  steng,  a  pole  or 
perch  ;  Sw.  stung,  id. ;  and  stanga,  to  push  with  the 
horns,  to  gore.  We  see  that  sting  is  trttefi  altered  in 
orthography  and  pronunciation.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  the  sharp-pointed  instrument 
with  which  certain  animals  are  furnished,  such  as 
bees,  wasps,  scorpions,  and  the  like.  Bees  will  sel- 
dom sting  persons  unless  they  are  first  provoked. 

2.  To  pain  acutely;  as,  the  conscience  is  stung 
with  remorse. 

Slander  stings  the  brave.  Pope. 

STING,  11.  [Sax.  sting,  st.incg :  Ice.  staling,  a  spear; 
W.  yttang  ;  D.  steng,  a  pole  or  perch  ;  Sw.  slang  :  It. 
stan'gu,  a  bar.     These  word-  are  all  of  one  family.] 

1.  A  sharp-pointed  weapon  or  instrument  with 
which  certain  animals  are  armed  by  nature  for  their 
defense,  and  which  they  thrust  from  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  to  pierce  any  animal  that  annoys  or  pro- 
vokes them.  In  most  instances,  this  instrument  is 
a  tube,  through  which  a  poisonous  matter  is  dis- 
charged, which  inflames  the  flesh,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, proves  fatal  to  life. 

2.  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh.  The  sting 
of  most  insects  produces  acute  pain. 

3.  Any  thing  that  gives  acute  pain.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  stings  of  remorse;  tlie  stings  of  re- 
proach. 

4.  The  point  in  the  last  verse  ;  as,  the  sting  of  an 
epigram.  Drydcn. 

5.  That  which  gives  the  principal  pain  or  consti- 
tutes the  principal  terror. 

The  sting  ut"  death  is  sin.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

STING'ER,  n.  That  which  stings,  ver.es,  or  gives 
acute  pain. 

STIN'Gl-LY,  ado.  [from  stingy.]  With  mean  cov- 
etousness  ;  in  a  niggardly  manner 

STIN'Gl-NESS,  a.  [from  stingy.]  Extreme  avarice; 
mean  covetousness  ;  niggardliness, 

STING'IXG  LY,  adii.    With  stinging. 

STING'LESS,  a.     [from  sting.]     Having  no  sting. 

S'JTN"GO,  n.  [from  the  sharpness  of  the  taste.]  Old 
beer.     \Ji  cant  word.]  Jlddison. 

STIN'GY,  a.  [from  straitness ;  W.  ystang,  something 
strut ;  ystangu,  to  straiten,  to  limit.] 

Extremely  close  and  covetoo-  meanly  avaricious  ; 
niggardly  ;  narrow-hearted  ;  as  a  stingy  churl  [Jl 
tcord  in  popular  use,  bat  low,  and  not  tidmissibt&Xnw  el- 
egant writing  ] 

STINK,  B.  i. :  prct.  Stank  or  Stuxk.  [Sax.  stincan  :  G. 
and  D.  sunken;  Dan.  stinker  ,•  Sw.  stinka.] 

To  emit  a  strong,  offensive  smell  Locke. 

STINK,  ».     A  strong,  offensive  smell.  Driptcn. 

STINK'ARD,  ii.     A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fellow. 
2.  A  mt'phitic,  burrowing  quadruped,  the  Mijdans 
melicepsot  Cuvier,  about  18  inches  in  length,  found 
in  Java  and  Sumatra.  C  //.  Smillt. 

STINK'ER,  n.  Something  intended  to  offend  by  the 
smell.  Harvey. 

STINK'ING,  jipr.  or  o.  Emitting  a  strong,  offensive 
smeli. 

STINK'ING-LY,  adv.     With  an  offensive  smell. 

Shak. 

STINK'-POT,  n.  An  earthen  .jar,  charged  with  pow- 
der, grenades',  and  other  materials  of  an  offensive 
and  suffocating  smell  ;  sometimes  used  in  boarding 
an  enemy's  vessel.  Mar.  Diet. 

STINK'-SToNE,  ,i.  Swine-stone,  a  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  emits  a  fetid  odor  on  being 
struck.  Dana. 

STINT,  V.  t.  [Sax.  stintan,  to  stint,  or  stunt;  Ice. 
stunta:  Gr.  <rrv  ?,  narrow.] 

1.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits;  to  hound  ;  to 
confine;  to  limit;  as,  to  stint  the  body  in  growth  ; 
to  stint  the  mind  in  knowledge  ;  to  stint  a  person  in 
his  meals. 

Nature  wisely  slinls  our  appetite.  Dryden. 

2.  To  assign  a  certain  task  in  labor,  which  being 
performed,  the  person  is  excused  from  further  labor 
for  the  day,  or  for  a  certain  time;  a  common,  popular 
me  of  the  word  at  Jimcrlcu. 

STINT,  n.     A  small,  grallatory  bird,  the  Trmga  cin- 

Cbis. 

STINT,  n.     Limit ;  bound  ;  restraint.  Drydcn. 

2.  Quantity  assigned  ;  proportion  allotted.  The 
workmen  have  their  stint. 

Our  slim  of  woe 
Is  common.  Shale. 

STINT' ANCE,  n.    Restraint;  stoppage.    [Not  used, 

or  local.  ] 
STINTED,  pp.  or  a.    Restrained  to  a  certain  limit  or 

quantity  :  limited. 
STINT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  stinted. 
STINT'ER,  a.     He  or  that  which  stints 
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STINTING,  ppi.     Restraining  within  certain  limits; 

assigning  a  certain  quantity  to  ;  limiting. 
STIPE,  n.     [  L.  stipes  :  Gr.  o-rnjr  '5,  a  stake.) 

In  botany,  the  base  of  a  frond  ;  or  ;;  spi  cies  of  stem 
passing  into  leaves,  or  not  distinct  from  the  leaf. 
The  stem  of  a  fungus  is  also  called  stipe.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which 
supports  the  pappus,  and  connects  it  with  I  lie  seed. 

Martyn. 
STITEND,  n.    [L.  stipendium ;  stips,a  piece  of  money, 
and  pea  lo,  to  pay.] 

Settled  pay  or  compensation  for  services,  whether 
daily  or  monthly  wages  ;  or  au  annual  salary. 
STI'I'END,  ii.  (.     To  pay  by  settled  wages.     Shclton. 
STI-I'E.VD'I-A-RY,  a.    '[L.  stipendiarius.] 

Receiving  wages  or  salary  ;  performing  services 
for  a  stated  tirice  or  compensation. 

His  "rent  stipendiary  prelate  came  willi  iroops  of  evil-appointee] 

horsemen  uul  half  lull.  Knoltes. 

STI-PE.\D'I-A-RY,  w.  [Supra.]  One  who  performs 
services  for  a  settled  compensation,  either  by  the 
day,  mouth,  or  year. 

If  ihon  art  lyeomo 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary.  Glover. 

STIP'I-TATE,  a.  [See  Stipe.]  In  botany,  support- 
ed by  a  stipe  ;  elevated  on  a  stipe  ;  as  pappus. 

Martyn. 

STIP'PLE,  (stip'pl,)  ti.  t.  To  engrave  by  means  of 
dots,  in  distinction  from  engraving  in  lines.     Todd. 

STIP'PLED,  pp.     Formed  or  executed  with  dots. 

STIP'PLING,  ppr.     Forming  or  executing  with  dots. 

STIP'PLING,  n.  In  engraving  and  miniature  painting, 
a  mode  of  execution  which  produces  the  effect  by  a 
succession  of  dots  or  small  points  instead  uf  lines. 

Jocclyn. 

STIP'TIC.    See  Stvptic. 

STIP'UI  F  '  ( '**    £k*  atipuldy  a  straw  or  stubble.] 

In  botany^  an  appendage  at  the  base  of  petioles. 
Stipules  are  in  pairs,  or  solitary  ;  they  are  lateral, 
extrafoliaceous,  intrafoliaceous,  &c.  JWartijn. 

A  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper  leaves,  or  to  their 
footstalks  ;  commonly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  pair*;.  Smith* 
STrP-U-l,A'CEOUS,  i  a.     [from    L.  stipula,  stipidaris. 
STiP'lJ-LAR,              j      See  SneuLA.) 

1.  Resembling  stipules  ;  consisting  of  stipules. 

2.  Growing  on  stipules,  or  close  to  them  ;  as,  st\p~ 
nlaT  <slaiid.<.  Jfartijn.     Lee. 

STIP'IJ-LaTE,  v.  i.  [h.  stipnlor,  from  stipes,  or  from 
the  primary  sense  of  (he  root,  as  in  stipoj  to  crowd  ; 
whence  the  sense  of  agreement,  binding,  making 
fast.] 

1.  To  make  an  agreement  or  covenant  with  any 
person  or  company  to  do  or  forbear  anything;  to 
contract;  to  settle  terms;  as,  certain  princes  stipu- 
lated to  assist  each  other  in  resisting  the  armies  of 
France.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  stipu- 
late  to  oppose  and  restrain  the  African  slave  trade. 
A  has  stipulated  to  build  a  bridge  within  a  given 
time.  B  lias  stipulated  not  lo  annoy  or  interdict  our 
trade. 

2.  To  bargain.  A  has  stipulated  to  deliver  ine  his 
horse  for  fifty  guineas. 

STIP'lJ-LATE,  «.  [from  stipula.]  Having  stipules 
on  it ;  as,  a  stipulate  stalk. 

STII"lI-I.A-'i'EP.  pp.  or  a.  Agreed;  contracted; 
covenanted.  It  was  stipsluied  thai  Gre.it  Britain 
should  retain  Gibraltar. 

STIP'q-LA-TlNG,  ppr.  Agreeing  ;  cc-.itmoting  ;  bar- 
gaining. 

STIP-C-LA'TION,  ti.  t  [Fr.,  from  I,,  stipnlatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  agreeing  and  covenanting;  a  con- 
tracting or  bargaining. 

2.  An  agreement  or  covenant  made  by  one  person 
with  another  for  the  performance  or  forbearance  of 
some  act ;  a  contract  or  bargain  ;  as,  the  stipulations 
of  the  allied  powers  to  furnish  each  his  contingent  uf 
troops. 

3.  In  botany,  the  situation  and  structure  of '.he  stip- 
ules. Martyn. 

STIP'IJ-I-a-TOR,  7t.    One  who  stipulates,  contracts, 

or  covenants. 
STIP'ULE,  n.     See  Stipui.a. 
STIP'UI.-f.'D,  a.    Furnished   with  stipules  or  leafy 

appendages.  Smitli. 

STIR,  (slur,"'  7).  t.     ["Sax.  stirian,  stn-.-ian  ;   D.  stooren  ; 

G.  sloren,  to   stir,"  to   disturb  ;  w*.  ysiwrtaw.     Tnis 

wortl  gives  storm;  Ice.  stir,  war.] 

1.  To  move  ;  to  change  place  in  any  manner. 

My  foot  I  hail  never  yet  in  five  claye  been  ahlc  to  stir.     Temple. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  bring  into  debate. 

.Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Baton. 

3.  To  incite  to  action  ;  to  instigate;  to  prompt. 

An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shak. 

4.  To  excite  ;  to  raise  ;  to  put  into  motion. 

Ami  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.  Dryden. 

To  stir  up ;  to  incite;  to  animate;  to  instigate  by 
inflaming  passions;  as,  to  stir  up  a  nation  to  rebel- 
lion. 
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2.  To  excite  ;  to  put  into  action  ;  to  begin  ;  as,  to 
stir  up  a  mutiny  or  insurrection  ;  to  stir  up  strife. 

3.  To  quicken;  to  enliven  ;  lo  make  more  lively 
or  vigorous  ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  mind. 

4.  To  disturb;  as,  to  stir  up  the  sediment  of 
liquor. 

STIR,  (stur,)  p.  i.  To  move  one's  self.  He  is  not  able 
to  stir. 

2.  To  go  or  be  carried  in  any  manner.  He  is  not 
able  to  stir  from  home,  or  to  stir  abroad. 

3.  To  be  in  motion  ;  not  to  be  still.  He  is  contin- 
ually stirring. 

4.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  or  conversation. 
They  fancy  Ihey  have  a  right  to  lalk  freely  upon  every  thing  that 

stirs  or  appears.  Watts. 

5.  To  rise-  in  the  morning.     [Colloquial.]       Slink. 
STIR,  (stur,)  w.     [W.  yetwr.] 

1.  Agitation;  tumult;  bustle;  noise  or  various 
movements. 

Why  all  ih"ss  words,  this  clamor,  and  this  stir?  Denham. 

Consider,  alter  so  much  stir   ahum  tile  genus  and  species,  how 
few  words  have  yet  settled  definitions.  Locke. 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion  ;  tumultuous 
disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Being:  advertised  of  some  stir  raised  liy  his  unnatural  sons  in 
England,  he  departed  from  Ireland,  without  a  blow. 

Davits. 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts  ;  conflicting  passions. 

Shak. 
STIR' A-BOUT,  (stur'-,)  n.     A  Yorkshire  dish  formed 
of  oatmeal  boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency. 

Malone. 
STIRT-A-TED,  a.     [L.  stiria,  an  icicle.] 

Adorned  with  pendants  like  icicles. 
STIR'I-OUS,  a.     [Supra.]     Resembling  icicles.    [Not 

muck  used.  ]  Brown. 

STIRK,  (shirk,)  n.    A  young  ox  or  heifer.    [Local.] 
STIR'LESS,  a.    Still  without  stirrins. 
STIRP,  (sturp,)  7i.     [L.  .vd'r/js.] 

Stock  ;  race  ;  family.     [jYnt  English.]        Bac  n. 
STIR'RSD,  pp.     Moved  ;  agitated  ;  put  in  action. 
STIR'RER,  ii.     One  who  is  in  motion. 

2.  One  who  puts  in  motion. 

3.  A  riser  in  the  morning.  Shak. 

4.  An  inciter  or  exciter  ;  an  instigator. 

5.  A  stirrer  up ;  all  exciter  ;  an  instigator. 
STIR'RING,  ppr.     Moving;  agitating;  putting  in  mo- 
tion. 

2.  a.  Active  ;  active  in  business  ;  habitually  em- 
ployed in  some  kind  of  business  ;  accustomed  to  a 
busy  life. 

STIR' KING,  7i.  [Supra.]  The  act  of  moving  or  put- 
ting in  motion. 

STIR'RIIP,  (stur'rup,)  71.  [Sax.  stige-rapa,  step-rope  ; 
stiiran,  to  step,  or  ascend,  and  rap,  rope ;  G.  slcig-bii- 
gei,  step-bow,  or  mounting-how  ;  D.  styg-beugcl ;  Sw. 
steg-b'd gel :  Dan.  stigbb'jle.  The  first  stirrups  appear 
to  have  been  ropes.] 

1.  A  kind  of  ring,  or  bending  piece  of  metal,  hori- 
zontal on  one  side  for  receiving  the  fool  of  the  rider, 
and  attached  to  a  strap  which  is  fastened  to  the  sad- 
dle ;  used  to  assist  persons  in  mounting  a  horse,  and 
to  enable  them  to  sit  steadily  in  riding,  as  well  as  to 
relieve  them  by  supporting  a  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a 
thimble  in  its  lower  end,  for  reeving  a  foot-rope. 

Totten. 

STIR'RUP-eUP,  71.  A  parting  cup  taken  on  horse- 
back. Scott. 

STIR'RUP-LEATH-ER,  (stur'rup-leth-er,)  n.  A  strap 
that  supports  a  stirrup. 

STITCH,  v.  t.  [G.  sticken  :  D.  stikken  ;  Dan.  stikkcr  ; 
Sw.  sticka.     This  is  another  form  of  stick.] 

1.  To  sew  with  a  back  puncture  of  the  needle,  so 
as  to  double  the  thread  ;  as,  to  stitch  a  wristband  ;  to 
sew  or  unite  together ;  as,  to  stitch  the  leaves  of  a 
book  and  form  a  pamphlet. 

2.  To  form  land  into  ridges.  New  England. 
To  stitch  up  ;  to  mend  or  unite  with  a  needle  and 

thread  ;  as,  to  stitch  up  a  rent ;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 

fi'iseman. 
STITCH,  7:.  1.    To  practice  stitching. 
STITCH,  71.     A  single  pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing. 

2.  A  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  a  needle  in 
knitting  ;  a  link  of  yarn  ;  as,  to  let  down  a  stitch;  to 
take  up  a  stitch. 

3.  A  land  ;  the  space  between  two  double  furrows 
in  plowed  ground.  Halltwcll. 

4.  A  local,  sharp  pain  :  an  acute  lancinating  pain, 
like  the  piercing  of  a  needle  ;  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

STITCH'ED,  (sticlit,)  pp.  or  a.  Sewed  with  a  back 
puncture  of  the  needle  ;  sewed  together. 

STITCH 'El.,  71.     A  kind  of  hairy  wool.     [Local.] 

STITCH'ER,  71.     One  that  stitches. 

STITCH'ER-Y,  ii.     Needlework  ;  in  contempt.      Shak. 

STITCH' -FALL- EN,  a.  Fallen,  as  a  stitch  in  knitting. 
[Not  in  use.]  Dryden 

STITCH' ING,  ppr.  Sewing  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
uniting  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

STITCH'ING,  ,1.    The  act  of  stitching. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing  in  a  particular  manner. 

3.  The  forming  of  land  into  ridges  or  divisions. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.— METE,  PKEY.— PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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STO 

STITCH'WOKT,  n.    A  plant,  chamomile.   Ainsaorth. 
2.  A  grassy-looking  plant,  of  llie  genus  Slellarin. 

Loudon, 
STITII.n.     [Sax.]     Strong ;  risid.     [Not  in  use.] 
STITII'Y,  w.     [Supra.     Ice.  stedia.] 

1.  An  anvil.     [Local.]  Skak. 

2.  A  disease  in  oxen. 

STITH'Y.  v.  t.     To  forge  on  an  anvil.     [Local.] 

Halliwell. 

FTITII'Y-IN'G,  ppr.     Forging  on  an  anvil. 

STIVE,  v.t.  [See  Stuff  and  Stew.]  To  stuff  up 
close.    [JV.ij  in  use]  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  ho!,  sultrv,  and  close.     [JVot  in  use.] 

STT'VEIt,  ».     [Sw.stifver;  I),  .ituiver.]         [Wollun. 
A  Dutch  com  and  money  of  account,  of  the  value 
of  two  cents,  or  about  one  penny  sterling. 

SToAK,  o.  t.  To  stop;  to  choke;  in  seamen's  lan- 
irna  re. 

STOAT,  v.  An  animal,  the  ermine.  This  animal  is 
called  stoat  when  of  a  reddish  color,  and  ermine  when 
white,  as  in  winter.  It  is  a  digitigrade,  carnivorous 
mammal,  the  Putorins  Enninea.  E:l.  F.nciic. 

STo'CAH,  ii.     [Ir.  and  Erse.]     An  attendant ;  a  wal- 
-  I  •!  Imv.     [JVut  English,  nor  used.]  Spenser. 

STOG-GaDE',  I  h.  "[It.  staccato,  a  thrust,  from  stucco, 

STOG-Ca'DO,  1  a  stock  or  race,  a  rapier  or  long- 
sword  ;  Sp.  eitocala:  Fr.  estocarte.  This  gives  the 
sense  of  thrust.  But  we  give  the  word  another  sig- 
n  fixation,  from  stock,  a  post,  or  fixed  piece  of  timber. 
The  It.  stucco  and  Eng.  stuck  are  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  stab  ;  a  thrust  with  a  rapier.  Shah. 

2.  A  fence  or  harrier  made  with  stakes  or  posts 
planted  in  the  earth  ;  a  slight  fortification.  [See 
Stockade.] 

STOC  €aI)E',  b.  t.    To  fortify  with  sharpened  posts. 
STOe-GSn'ED,  pp.    Fortified  with  posts. 
ST<  >C-€  a  D'lNG,  p/ir.     Fortif\  ing  with  posts. 
STO-CHAS'TIC,  (sto-kas'tik,)  a.    [Gr.  TrovamKos.] 
Conjectural ;  able  to  conjecture.     [JVut  in  use.] 

Brown. 
STOCK,  n*  [Sax.  sloe,  a  place,  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  G. 

stock,  a  stein,  a  stafT,  a  stick,  a  block  ;  D.  and   Dan. 

stok,  id  ;  Sw.  stock  ;  Fr.  estoc;  It.  stocco.     This  word 

coincides  with  stake,  stick,  stack;  that  which  is  set  or 

fixed.) 

1.  The  stem  or  main  body  of  a  tree  or  other  plant  ; 
the  fixed,  strong,  firm  part  ;  the  origin  and  support  of 
the  branches.     Job  xiv. 

2.  The  stein  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted,  and  which 
is  its  support. 

The  cion  overrnleth  the  Block  quite.  Bacon. 

3.  A  post  ;  something  fixed,  solid,  and  senseless. 

When  nil  our  Cither*  worship  d  slocks  ami  .stones.         Milton. 

4.  A  person  very  stupid,  dull,  and  senseless. 

Let's  1>  mio  stoics,  nor  no  slocks.  Slink. 

5.  The  part  of  a  tool  for  hiring  wind  with  a  crank 
whose  end  rests  against  the  breast  of  the  workman. 

Gioill. 

6.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  musket  or 
other  firearm  is  fixed. 

7.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier.     [JVut  in  vsc] 

8.  A  cravat  or  band  for  the  neck 

9.  A  cover  for  the  leg.     [Obf.]     [Now  Stockino.] 

10.  The  original  progenitor,  also,  the  race  or  line 
of  a  family  :  the  progenitors  of  a  family  and  their  di- 
rect descendants  ;  lineage  ;  family.  From  what  stock 
did  be  spring  ? 

Thy  molh-r  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 

From  OarililllUB.  Dcnhnm. 

Men  and    brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.  —Acts 

11.  A  fund  ;  capital :  the  monev  ->r  goods  employed 
in  trade,  manufactures,  insurance,  banking,  &.<:  ;  as, 
the  stock  of  a  hanking  company  ;  the  stock  employed 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  making  insurance, 
and  ill-  like.     Stuck  may  he  individual  or  joint. 

1Q.  Money  lent  to  government,  or  property  in  a 
public  debt ;  a  share  or  shares  of  a  national  or  other 
public  debt,  or  in  a  company  debt.  The  United 
States  borrow  of  the  bank  or  of  individuals,  and  sell 
stock  bearing  an  interest  of  five,  six,  or  seven  per 
cent.  British  stocks  are  the  objects  of  perpetual  spec- 
ulation. 

13.  Supply  provided  ;  store.  Every  one  may  be 
charitable  out  of  his  own  stock.  So  we  say,  a  stock 
of  honor,  a  stock  of  fame. 

Add  to  that  stock  which  justly  we  bestow.  Vryicn. 

14.  In  agriculture,  the  domestic  animals  or  beasts 
belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  farm  ;  as,  a  stock  of  cat- 
tle or  of  sheep.  It  is  also  used  for  the  crop  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  farm.  Enciic 

15.  Living  beasts  shipped  to  a  foreign  country  ;  as, 
a  brig  sailed  yesterday  with  stock  on  deck.  The  cat- 
tl"  are  called  aisu  lire  stuck.  America. 

IH.  In  the  (Veil  fmlies,  the  slaves  of  a  plantation. 

17.  Slocks,  pi. ;  a  machine  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  limber,  in  Which  the  legs  of  criminals  are  con- 
lin  al  by  way  of  punishment. 

18.  The  frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests 
while  building. 

111.  The  stock  of  :in  anchor  is  the  piece  of  timber 
into  which  the  shank  is  inserted.  Mar.  Diet. 


STO 

SsO.  In  book-keeping,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
hooks.  Encyc. 

STOCK,  r.  t.  To  store  ;  to  supply  ;  to  fill ;  as,  to  'slock 
the  mind  with  ideas.  Asia  and  Europe  are  well 
stocked  with  inhabitants. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store;  as,  he  stocks  what  he  can 
not  ose.  Johnson. 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks.     [Little  used.]  Sliak. 

4.  To  pack  ;  to  put  info  a  pack  ;  as,  to  stock  cards. 

5.  To  supply  with  domestic  animals  ;  as,  to  stock  a 
farm. 

(i.  To  supply  with  seed  ;  as,  to  stick  land  with 
clover  or  herdsgruss.  American  Farmers. 

7.  To  suffer  cows  to  retain  their  milk  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  previous  to  sale. 
Tn  slock  up;  to  extirpate;  to  dig  up. 

EdwariL's  TV.  Indies. 

STOCK-ADE',  n.  [See  Stoccade.]  In  fortification, 
a  sharpened  post  or  stake  set  in  the  earth. 

2.  A  line  of  posts  or  stakes  set  in  the  earth  as  a 
fence  or  barrier. 

STOCK-XDB',  d.  t.  To  surround  or  fortify  with  sharp- 
ened posts  fixed  in  the  ground. 

STOCK-SD'ED,  pp.     Fortified  with  stockades. 

STOCK-aD'ING,  ppr.  Fortifying  with  sharpened 
posts  or  stakes. 

STOOK'-BRSK-ER,  ».  [stuck  and  broker.]  A  broker 
who  deals  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or 
shar  'S  in  the  public  funds. 

STOCK'-DOVE,  ( -duv,)  n.  [stork  and  dove.]  The 
wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  (Cnhimha  cenus,)  long  con- 
sidered as  the  stock  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  but  now 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  Ed.  Encyc. 

STQCK'-FISH,  n.  [stock  and  fish.]  Cod  dried  hard 
ami  without  stilt 

STOCK-GIL'LY-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant,  a  species 
of  Cheiranthus ;  sometimes  written  Stock  July 
Flower.  Encyc.     Fam.  of  Plants. 

STOCK'llOLD-ER,  n.  [stuck  and  holil.]  One  who  is 
a  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  a  bank  or  other  company. 

STOCK'ING,  n.  [from  stuck:  Ir.'stoca;  supposed  by 
Johnson  to  be  a  corruption  of  slacken,  plural  of  slock. 
But  qn.] 

A  garment  made  to  cover  the  foot  and  leg. 

STOCK'ING,  v.  I.    To  tlress  in  stockings.     Dryden. 

STOCK'ISII,  a.  Hard  ;  stupid  ;  blockish.  [Little 
used.]  Slink. 

STOCK'-.IOR-lsER,  v.  [stock  ant!  job.]  One  who 
speculates  in  the  public  funds  f.ir  gain  ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  buy  and  sell  stocks. 

STOCK'-IOIS-HING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  dealing  in 
the  public  funds.  Encyc. 

STOCK'-I.OCK,  «.  [slock  and  lock.]  A  lock  fixed  in 
a  wooden  case  or  frame.  Buchanan. 

STOCKS.     See  under  Stock. 

STOCK'-STILI.,  a.  [stock and  still.]  Still  as  afixed 
post;  perfectly  still. 

Our  preachers  stand  tlock'BUll  in  the  pulpit.  Anon. 

STOCK'Y,  a.  [ from  stock.  1  Thick  anil  firm  ;  stout. 
A  stocky  person  is  one  rather  thick  than  tall  or  cor- 
pulent ;  one  whose  bones  are  covered  well  with  flesh, 
lint  without  a  prominent  belly. 
STo'lC,  n.  [Gr.rw<if)c,froni  ma, a  porch  in  Athens, 
where  the  philosopher  Zenn  taught.] 

A  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Zenn,  who  founded 
a  sect.  He  taught  that  men  should  he  free  from  pas- 
sion, unmoved  by  joy  or  grief,  ami  submit  without 
complaint  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  by  which  afl 
things  are  governed.  Enfield. 

STo'lC,  la.     Pertaining  to  the  Stoics  or  to  their 

STo'I€-AI,,  1      doctrines. 

2.  Not  affected  by  passion  ;    unfeeling;  manifest- 
ing indifference  to  plea-tire  or  pain. 
STO'iG-AL-LY,  aio.     In  the  manner  of  the  Stoics; 
without  apparent  feeling  or  sensibility;  with  iml.f- 
fer  uice  to  pleasure  or  pain.  Chesterfield. 

STO'ie-AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  stoical ;  in- 
difference to  pleasure  or  pain. 
STo'I-ClS.M,   n.    The  opinions  and   maxims  of  the 
Stoics. 

2.  A  real  or  pretended   indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  insensibility. 
STOKE   [Sax.  stnr.ee,  slue,  place]  is  the  same  wortl  as 
Stock,  differently  applied.    It  is  found  ill  many  Eng- 
lish names  of  towns. 
STo'KER,  «.     One  who  looks  after  the  fire  of  a  brew- 
house,  or    f  a  steam-engine.  Green. 
STO'LA,  n.     [Gr.  irruAlj  ] 

A  long  garni  nt,  descending  to  the  ankles,  worn 
by  Roman  women. 
STf"I,E,  prct.  of  Steel. 
STOLE,  n."  [L.  and  It.  stola :  Sp.  estnln.] 

*i.  In  the  Huiimii  Cat/mlic  church,  a  lorrg  and  narrow 
scarf,  with  fringed  extremities,  worn  by  a  priest 
around  the  neck,  and  crosstal  over  the  breast  in  front. 

Hook. 
2.  [L.  stole.]   A  sucker;  a  shoot  from  the  root  of  a 
plum,  by  which   some   pi -nts    mav  be   propagated. 
[Written  also  Stool.] 

Groom  of  the  stoles  the  first  lord  of  the  bed-Cham- 
ber, in  the  household  of  the  king  of  England. 

Brande. 


STO 

SToL'EN,  (st&l'n,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  steal,  which 
see.] 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet.  —  Prov.  ix. 

STOL'ID,  a.  [L.  stolidus:  from  the  root  of  still,  stall, 
to  set.] 

Dull;  foolish;  stupid.     [JVot  used.] 

STO-LID'I-TY,  «.  [Supra.]  Dullness  of  intellect ; 
stupidity.     [LitJle  used.]  Bentlcu. 

STO'LON,  71.     [L.  stola.] 

In  botany,  a  runner  or  shoot  proceeding  horizon- 
tally from  a  plant,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

STOL-O-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [I.,  nolo,  a  sucker,  and 
feru,  to  produce.  ] 

Producing  suckers;  putting  forth  suckers;  as,  a 
stulunifiroits  stem.  Jtnrtiin 

STo'.MA,  i/.  |  [Gr.]     [n  botami,  oval  spaces  ne- 

STOM'A-TA,  n.  pi.  i  tween  the  sides  of  cells  open- 
ing into  inter-cellular  cavities  in  the  subjacent  tissue, 
and  hortl  -red  by  a  rim.  Lindley. 

STO-.MAC'A-CE,  n.  [Gr.  or  •««  and  /riw/c.]  A  f.tor 
of  breath,  arisine:  from  ulcerated  gums.       Brande. 

STOM'ACII,  (stum'.ak,)  n.  [L.  stomachus  ;  Sp.  csto- 
viu>ro  :  It.  stumac.hu  :  Fr.  estomac] 

1.  In  iiiiiinnl  bndies,  a  membraneous  receptacle,  the 
principal  organ  of  digestion,  in  which  food  is  pre- 
pared for  entering  into  the  several  parts  of  the  body 
for  its  nourishment. 

2.  Appetite  ;  the  desire  of  food  caused  by  hunger  ; 
as,  a  good  stomach  for  roast  beef. 

\j3  popular  use  of  the  word.] 

3.  Inclination  ;  liking.  Bacon. 

lie  which  h  all  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 

Let  him  depart.  Shah. 

4.  Anger;  violence  of  temper. 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain.  Sjienscr. 

5.  Sullenness;  resentment;  willful  obstinacy; 
stubbornness. 

This  sort  u!  crvinrr  proceeding  from  pride,  obstinacy,  ami  stomach, 
the  will,  where  the  fault"  lies,  must  be  bent.  Locke. 

6.  Pride;  haughtiness. 


01  an  unbounded  stomach. 
Himself  with  princes. 


Shalt. 


JVote.  —  This  word,  in  all  the  foregoing  senses  ex- 
cept [he  first,  is  nearly  obsolete  or  inelegant. 
STOM'ACII,  (stnni'ak,)  v.  I.     [I.,  stomachur.] 
1.  To  resent ;  to  remember  with  anger. 


The  I 


i  began  to  show  his  teeth, 


This  sense  is  not  used  in  America,  as  far  as  m it  ob- 
servation extends.  In  America,  at  least  in  JVeio  E'lg- 
Itinil,  Ike  sense  is, 

2.  To  brook  :  to  bear  without  open  resentment  or 
without  opposition.     [JVot  elegant.] 

STOM'ACII.  f.  i.     To  be  angry.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hooker. 

STOM'ACH-AL,  a.     [Fr.  stomacal.] 

Cordial:  helping  the  stomach.  Cutgrave. 

STO.M'AeH-ED,  a.     Filial  with  resentment.     Shut. 

STOM'A-CHER,  n.  An  ornament  or  support  to  the 
breast,  worn  bv  femal  -s.     f<.  hi.  Shuk. 

STOM'ACIl-FIJE,  (siuui'ak-,)  a.  Willfully  obstinate  ; 
stubborn  ;  perverse  ;  as,  a  stomachful  boy. 

L'Estrange. 

STOM'ACH-FUL-NESS,  n.  Stubbornness;  sullen- 
ness ;  p'rverse  obstinacy. 

STO-MACirie,  iu.     Pertaining  to  the  stomach; 

STO-MACiriC-AL,  i      as,  stomachic  vessels.    Harney. 
2.  Strengthening  to  the  stomach  ;  exciting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Coie. 

STO-MAt  H'lC,  (sto-mak'ik  )  n.  A  medicine  that 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  excites  its  action. 

STOM'AGH-ING,  ppr.  Brooking;  bearing  without 
open  resentut"nt. 

STOM'ACfl-INfi,  n.     Resentment.     [JVot  in  use.] 

STOM'ACII-I.ESS,  (stum'ak-,)  a.  Being  without  a 
st.  much  or  appetite.  Hall. 

STOal'ACH-OL'S,  a.  Stout;  sullen  ;  obstinate.  [JVot 
in  u.r. ]  Spenser. 

STOM'ACIl-PtlMP,  n.  A  small  pump  or  syringe  with 
a  flexible  tube,  for  drawing  liquids  from  the  stom- 
ach, or  for  injecting  them  into  it. 

STOM'ACH-Y,  a.     Obstinate ;  sullen.         Jennings. 

STo'M  A-POD,  7i.  [Gr.  ixrojuu,  a  mouth,  ami  -jus,  a 
foot.] 

One  of  an  order  of  crustareoes  animals,  including 
the  srpiilln,  in  winch  several  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  have  the  form  of  f  et.  Dana. 

STOMP;  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Stamp,  which 
see. 

S'I'O.ND,  77.  [for  Stand.]  A  stop  ;  a  post ;  a  station. 
tOlis.]      [See  Stand.) 

STONE,  7i. t  [Sax. stun ;  Goth,  staina ;  G.stemi  D.  and 
Dan.  stien  :  Sw.  stent  Dalmatian  sztina  :  Croatian, 
stiue.  'I  his  word  may  be  a  derivative  from  ih~  root 
of  sta'iil,  it  it  may  belong  to  some  root  in  Class  Dn. 
The  primary  sense  is.  t.i  set,  to  fix  ;  Gr.  .-  i  ■  ,.] 

I.  A  in a<<  of  concreted,  eartb\ .  or  mineral  matter. 
I ti  papular  iansua<rp,  very  targe  masses  of  stone  are 
call  ti  racks i  small  masses  are  called  stones  ;  ami  111  • 
finer  kinds,  trraocl  or  sand,  or  grains  of  snail.  St. me 
is  of  great  and  extensive  use  in   the  construction  of 
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buildings  of  all  kinds,  for  walls,  fences,  piers,  abut- 
ments, arches,  monuments,  sculpture,  and  the  like. 
When  we  speak  of  the  substance  generally,  we 
use  stone  in  the  singular ;  as,  a  house  or  wall  of 
stone.  But  when  we  speak  of  particular,  separate 
masses,  we  say,  a  stone,  or  the  stones. 

2.  A  gem  ;  a  precious  stone. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  Shaft. 

3.  Any  thing  made  of  stone  ;  a  mirror.        Shah. 

4.  A  calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
.der ;  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 

5.  A  testicle. 

6.  The  nut  of  a  drupe  or  stone  fruit ;  or  the  hard 
covering  inclosing  the  kernel,  and  itself  inclosed  by 
the  pulpy  pericarp.  Martyn. 

7.  In  Great  Britain,  the  weight  of  fourteen  pounds. 
[8,  12,  14,  or  16.] 

[Not  used  in  the  United  States,  except  in  reference  to 
Vie  riders  of  horses  in  races.] 

8.  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

Should  some  relentless  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie.  Pope. 

9.  It  is  used  to  express  torpidness  and  insensibil- 
ity ;  as,  a  heart  of  stone. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

10.  Stone  is  prefixed  to  some  words  to  qualify  their 
signification.  Thus  stone-dead  is  perfectly  dead,  as 
lifeless  as  a  stone  ;  stone-still,  still  as  a  stone,  per- 
fectly still ;  stone-blind,  blind  as  a  stone,  perfectly 
blind. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned ;  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion which  signifies  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be 
done  ;  to  use  all  practicable  means  to  effect  an  ob- 
ject. 

Meteoric  stones;  stones  which  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere, as  after  the  displosion  of  a  meteor. 

Philosopher's  stone;  a  pretended  substance  that  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  the  property  of  turning 
any  other  substance  into  gold. 
SToNE,  a.    Made  of  stone,  or  like  stone  ;  as,  a  stone 

j'ig. 
SToNE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  staman.] 

1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  on  God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit.  —  Acts  vii. 

2.  To  harden.  . 

O  perjured  woman,  thou  dost  stone  my  heart.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

3.  To  free  from  stones  ;  as,  to  stone  raisins. 

4.  To  wall  or  face  with  stones  ;  to  line  or  fortify 
with  stones  ;  as,  to  stone  a  well ;  to  stone  a  cellar. 

STONE'-BLIND,  a.  [stone  and  blind.]  Blind  as  a 
stone  ;  perfectly  blind. 

SToNE'-B5R-ER,  n.  An  animal  that  bores  stones  ; 
applied  to  certain  bivalve  mollusks  which  form  holes 
in  rocks.  Kirby. 

SToNE'-BOW,  n.  [stone  and  bow.]  A  cross-bow  for 
shooting  stones. 

STCNE'-BREAK,  n.  [stone  and  break;  L.  sazif- 
raga.] 

A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

ST6NE'-CHAT,  )n.      [stone  and    chatter.]      A 

STONE'-CHAT-TER,  j  small  bird  of  the  eastern 
continent,  the  Saxicola  rubicola  of  Bechstein,  (Mota- 
cilla  rubicola,  Linn.)  It  is  allied  to  the  English 
robin  redbreast,  and  its  note  often  resembles  the 
knocking  together  of  two  stones. 

Jardine.     Ed.  Encyc. 

SToNE'-GOAL,  n.     Hard  coal ;  mineral  coal. 

STONE'-CRaY,  n.     A  tlistemper  in  hawks. 

STONE'-€ROP,  n.     [Sax.  stan-crop.] 

1.  A  sort  of  tree.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  low,  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum, 
growing  on  rocks  and  dry,  arid  places;  wall-pepper. 
The  stone-crop  tree  or  shrubby  grass-wort  is  of  the 
g-'nus  Cbenopodiutn.  Loudon.    Lee. 

STdNE'-€UR-LEW,  n.  *A  large  species  of  the  plover 
family,  CEdicnemus  crepitans  of  Temminck.  It  fre- 
quents stony  places,  and  is  also  called  Thick-kneed 
Plover  or  Bustard,  and  Thick-Knee.      Jardine. 

SToNE'-eUT-TEtt,  n.  [stone  and  cut.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  hew  stones.  Swift. 

SToNE'-€UT-TING,  n.  The  business  of  hewing 
stones  for  walls,  steps,  cornices,  monuments,  &c. 

SToNE'-eAT-ER,  n.  An  animal  that  eats  stone  ; 
applied  to  certain  bivalve  mollusks  which  form  holes 
in  rocks.  Kirby. 

SToN'fiD,  pp.  Pelted  or  killed  with  stones;  freed 
from  stones  ;  walled  with  stones. 

SToNE'-DEAD,  (-ded,)  a.     As  lifeless  as  a  stone. 

STONE'-EAT-ER,  n.    An  animal  that  eats  stone. 

STONE'-FERN,  n.     [stone  and  fern.]     A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

STONE'-FLY,  n.     [stone  and  fly.]    An  insect. 

Ainsworth. 

STONE'-FROIT,  n.  [stone  and  fruit.]  Fruits  whose 
seeds  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 
pulp,  as  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  &c. ;  a  drupe. 

Boyle. 

STONE'-HAWK,  n.  [stone  and  hawk.]  A  kind  of 
hawk.  'Ainsworth. 
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SToNE'-HEART-ED,  )  a.     [stone  and  heart.]     Hard- 

STON'Y-HEART-ED,  j  hearted  ;  cruel ;  pitiless  ; 
unfeeling.  Shak. 

STONE'HENGE,  n.  An  assemblage  of  upright  and 
horizontal  stones  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England  ;  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Dru- 
idjcal  temple.  P.  Cyc. 

SToNE'-HORSE,  n.  [stone  and  horse.]  A  horse 
not  castrated.  Mortimer. 

STONE'-HOUSE,  n.  [stone  and  house.]  A  house 
built  of  stone. 

ST6NE'-PARS-LEY,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Bubon. 
Fam.  of  Plants. 

SToNE'-PIT,  n.  [stone  and  pit.]  A  pit  or  quarry 
where  stones  are  dug.  Woodward. 

SToNE'-PITCH,  n.  [stone  and  pitch.]  Hard,  inspis- 
sated pitch.  Bacon. 

SToNE'-PLOV-ER,  (-pluv-er,)  n.  [stone  and  plover.] 
A_bird.  Ainsworth. 

SToN'ER,  n.  One  who  beats  or  kills  with  stones  ; 
one  who  walls  with  stones. 

SToNE'S'-CaST,        )  n.     [stone  and  cast  or  throw.] 

SToNE'S'-THRoW,  j  The  distance  which  a  stone 
may  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

SToNE'S'-MICK-LE,  n.     A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

SToNE'-SOUaR-ER,  7i.  [stone  and  square.]  One 
w_ho  forms  stones  into  squares.     1  Kinirs  v. 

SToNE'-STILL,a.  [stone  and  still.]  Still  as  a  stone  ; 
perfectly  still  or  motionless. 

SToNE'-WALL,  n.  [stone  and  wall.]  A  wall  built 
of  stones. 

SToNE'-WARE,  7i.  A  species  of  potter's  ware  of  a 
coarse  kind,  glazed  and  baked. 

SToNE'-WEED,  ti.  A  troublesome  weed,  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum,  having  spear-shaped  flowers 
with  yellowish  or  milk-white  corols.  Farm.  Encyc. 

SToNE'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  n.  Work  or  wall  consist- 
ing of  stone  ;  mason's  work  of  stone.      Mortimer. 

ST6N'I-NE3S,    ti.      [from   stony.]      The    quality   of 
abounding  with  stones;  as,  the  sloniness  of  ground 
renders  it  difficult  to  till. 
2.  Hardness  of  heart.  Hammond. 

STON'ING,  ppr.  Pelting  with  stones  ;  walling  with 
stones. 

STON'Y,  a.     [D.  steenig  ;  G.  stcinig ;  Sw.  steneg.] 

1.  Made  of  stone  ;  as,  a  stony  tower.  Shak. 

2.  Consisting  of  stone  ;  as,  a  stony  cave.  Milton. 

3.  Full  of  stones;  abounding  with  stones;  as, 
stony  ground. 

4.  Petrifying  ;  as,  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold. 

Spenser. 

5.  Hard  ;  cruel ;  unrelenting  ;  pitiless  ;  as,  a  stony 
heart.  '  Milton. 

6.  Insensible;  obdurate;  perverse;  morally  hard. 
SToN'Y-HEART-ED,  a.    Hard-hearted.  Scott. 
STOOD,  prct.  of  Stand. 

STOOK,  n.     [Scotch  ;  W.  ystwc,  a  shock  of  grain.] 
A  small  collection  of  sheaves  set  up  in  the  field. 
[In  England,  a  stook  is  twelve  sheaves.] 

STOOK,  v.  t.  To  set  up  sheaves  of  grain  in  s'tooks. 
[local.] 

STOOK'ING,  ti.  The  act  of  setting  up  sheaves  of 
grain  in  stocks  or  shocks. 

STOOL,  n.  [Sax.  stol,  Goth,  stols,  a  seat,  a  throne  ; 
G.  stuhl,  a  stool,  a  stock,  a  pew,  a  chair,  the  see  of  a 
bishop;  D.  and  Dan.  stoel,  id.;  Sw.  stol;  W.  ystal. 
This  coincides  with  stall  and  still.  A  stool  is  that 
which  is  set,  or  a  seat ;  Russ.  prestol,  a  throne.] 

1.  A  seat  without  a  back  ;  a  little  form  consisting 
.  of  a  board  witli  three  or  four  legs,  intended  as  a  seat 

for  one  person.  IVatts. 

2.  The  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  ;  hence,  an  evacuation  ;  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels. 

3.  [L.  stolo.]  The  root  or  stem  of  a  tree  or  plant 
cut  off  near  the  ground,  from  which  shoots  spring  up. 

Brande. 

Stool  of  repentance ;  in  Scotland,  an  elevated  seat  in 

the  church,  on  which  persons  sit,  as  a  punishment 

for  fornication  and  adultery  ;  the  cutty-stool,  which 

see.  .  Johnson. 

STOOL,  v.  i.     In  agriculture,  to  ramify  ;  to  tiller,  as 

grain  ;  to  shoot  out  suckers. 
STOOL'-BALL,   7i.      [stool  and   ball]       A    play    in 

which  balls  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool.      Prior. 
STOOM,  v.  t.     To  put  bags  of  herbs  or  other  ingredi- 
ents into  wine,  to  prevent  fermentation.     [Local.] 

Chambers. 
STOOP,  «.  i.     [Sax.  stupian  ;  D.  stuipen.] 

1.  To  bend  the  body  downward  and  forward  ;  as, 
to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  book. 

2.  To  bend  or  lean  forward  ;  to  incline  forward  in 
standing  or  walking.  We  often  see  men  stoop  in 
standing  or  walking,  either  from  habit  or  from  age. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  bend  by  compulsion  ; 
as,  Carthage  at  length  stooped  to  Rome.       Dry  den. 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity;  to  conde- 
scend. In  modern  days,  attention  to  agriculture  is 
not  called  stooping,  in  men  of  property. 

'ealth  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
Beacon. 

5.  To  yield  ;  to  be  inferior. 

These  are  arts,  my  prince, 
In  which  our  Zaina  does  not  stoop  to  Rome.  Addison.  / 
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6.  To  come  down  on  prey,  as  a  hawk. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stooped  from  his  airy  tour, 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.  Milton. 

7.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.  Dryden. 

8.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Cowering  low 
With  blandishments,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.      Milton. 

STOOP,  v.  t.   To  cause  to  incline  downward  ;  to  sink ; 
as,  to  stoop  a  cask  of  liquor. 
2.  To  cause  to  submit.     [Little  used.] 

STOOP,  7i.  The  act  of  bending  the  body  forward  ;  in- 
clination forward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority ;  condescen- 
sion. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patience  such  a  sloop  from  sovereignty  ?  Dryden. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  on  his  prey. 
STOOP,  ti.     [D.  stocp,  a  step.] 

The  steps  of  a  door.     In  New  England,  a  stoop 
has  a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 
STOOP,  71.      [Sax.   stoppa ;    D.   stoop,   a   measure   of 
about  two  quarts ;  Sw.  stop,  a  measure  of  about  three 
pints.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  liquor ;  a  flagon  ;  as,  a  stoop  of  wine 
or  ale.  Denham.     King.     Shak. 

2.  A  post  fixed  in  the  earth.  [Local.] 
STOOP'£D,  (stoopt,)  pp.  Caused  to  lean. 
STOOP'ER,  ti.     One  that  bends  the  body  forward. 

Sherwood. 

STOOP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bending  the  body  forward  ; 
yielding;  submitting;  condescending;  inclining. 

STOOP'ING-LY,  adv.  With  a  bending  of  the  body 
forward. 

STOOR,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust  or  smoke; 
from  the  Welsh  ystwr,  a  stir.     [Local.]      Halliwcll. 

STOOT'ER,  ti.  A  small  silver  coin  in  Holland,  value 
2  1-2  stivers.  P.  Cyc. 

STOP,  v.  1. 1  [D.  stoppen  ;  G.  stopfen,  to  stop,  to  check, 
to  pose,  to  fill,  to  cram,  to  stuff,  to  quilt,  to  darn,  to 
mend  ;  Dan.  stopper,  to  stop,  to  puzzle,  to  darn,  to 
cram,  to  stuff;  Sw.  stoppa,  to  stop,  to  stuff;  It.  stop- 
pare,  to  stop  with  tow;  stoppa,  tow,  L.  stupa ;  Sp. 
estopa,  tow  ;  estofa,  quilted  stuff;  estofar,  to  quilt,  to 
stew  meat  with  wine,  spice,  or  vinegar ;  Port. 
estofa,  stuff;  estofar,  to  quilt,  to  stuff;  Fr.  ctoupe, 
tow  ;  etouper,  to  stop  with  tow  ;  etonffcr,  to  choke, 
to  stifle,  (see  Stifle  ;)  L.  stupa,  tow  ;  stipo,  to  stuff, 
to  crowd,  and  stupeo,  to  be  stupefied,  whence  stupid, 
stupor,  (that  is,  to  stop,  or  a  stop  ;)  Ir.  stopam,  to  stop, 
t  o  shut.  The  primary  sense  is  either  to  cease  to 
n  ove,  or  to  stuff,  to  press,  to  thrust  in,  to  cram  ;  prob- 
aoly  the  latter.] 

1.  To  close  ;  as  an  aperture,  by  filling  or  by  ob- 
structing ;  as,  to  stop  a  vent ;  to  stop  the  ears  ;  to  stop 
wells  of  water.    2  Kings  iii. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable ;  as,  to  stop  a 
way,  road,  or  passage. 

3.  To  hinder ;  to  impede;  to  arrest  progress;  as, 
to  stop  a  passenger  in  the  road  ;  to  stop  the  course  of 
a  stream. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder;  to  suspend  ;  as,  to  stop 
the  execution  of  a  decree. 

5.  To  repress  ;  to  suppress  ;  to  restrain  ;  as,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  vice. 

6.  To  hinder;  to  check  ;  as,  to  stop  the  approaches 
of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

7.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 


Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Vt  ill  not  be  rubbed  uor  stopped. 


Shak. 


8.  To  put  an  end  to  any  motion  or  action  ;  to  in- 
tercept ;  as,  to  stop  the  breath  ;  to  stop  proceedings. 

9.  To  regul"*  the  sounds  of  musical  strings  ;  as, 
to  stop  a  string.  Bacon. 

10.  In  seamanship,  to  make  fast. 

11.  To  point ;  as  a  written  composition.  [Not  in 
use.] 

STOP,  i).  i.    To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  ;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground.  Shale. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion  or  course  of  action. 
When  you  are  accustomed  to  a  course  of  vice,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  stop. 

The  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the  beginning.  Lesley. 

STOP,  71.      Cessation  of  progressive  motion  ;   as,  to 
make  a  stop.  L'Estrangc. 

2.  Hinderance  of  progress;  obstruction;  act  of 
stopping. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  slap  to  the  Improvement  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. Newton. 

3.  Repression  ;  hinderance  of  operation  or  action. 
It  is  a  great  step  toward  the  mastery  of  our  desires,  to  give  this 

stop  to  them.  Locke. 

4.  Interruption. 

These  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more.  Shak. 

5.  Prohibition  of  sale;  as,  the  stop  of  wine  and 
salt.  Temple. 

6.  That  which  obstructs  ;  obstacle  ;  impediment. 
A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course.  Daniel. 
So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us  with  zeal  to  oppose 

some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent.  Rogers. 
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7.  The  instrument  by  which  the  sounds  of  wind 
music  are  regulated ;  as,  the  stops  of  a  flute  or  an 
organ. 

8.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers. 

In  the  slope  of  lutes,  the  higher  they  go,  the  less  distance  is 
between  the  frets.  Bacon* 

9.  The  act  of  applying  the  stops  in  music. 

The  organ.sound  a  time  survives  the  slop.  Daniel. 

10.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing,  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or 
clauses,  and  to  show  the  proper  pauses  in  reading. 
The  6tops  generally  used  are  the  comma,  semicolon, 
colon,  and  period.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
marks  of  interrogation  and  exclamation. 

STOP'-COCK,  ?(.  [stop  and  cock.]  A  pipe  for  letting 
out  a  fluid,  stopped  by  a  turning-cock.  Grew. 

STOl"-GAP,  n.  [stop  and  gap.]  A  temporary  expe- 
dient.    [JVot  used.] 

STOP'LESS,  a.     Not  to  be  stopped.     [JVof.  in  use.] 

Davcnant. 

STOP'PAGE,  n.  The  act  of  stopping  or  arresting 
progress  or  motion  ;  or  the  state  of  being  stopped  ;  as, 
the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  stop- 
page of  commerce. 

STOP'PED,  (stopt,)  pp.  Closed  ;  obstructed  ;  hin- 
dered from  proceeding  ;  impeded  ;  intercepted. 

STOP'PER,  n.  One  who  stops,  closes,  shuts,  or  hin- 
ders ;  that  which  stops  or  obstructs  ;  that  which 
closes  or  fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  short  piece  of  rope  used 
for  making  something  fast,  as  the  anchor  or  cables. 
Stoppers  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  running  rigging 
from  coming  up  whilst  the  men  are  belaying  it. 

STOP'PER,  v.  t.    To  close  or  secure  witii  a  stopper. 

STOP'PER-£D,  pp-  ora  closed  or  secured  with  a 
stopper  ;  as,  a  stoppered  retort.  Henry. 

STOP'PER-ING,  ppr.     Closing  with  a  stopper. 

STOP'PING,  ppr.  Closing;  shutting;  obstructing; 
hindering  from  proceeding  ;  ceasing  to  go  or  move  ; 
putting  an  end  to  ;  regulating  the  sounds  of. 

STOP'PLE,  (stop'pl,)  7t.     [Sw.  stopp.] 

That  which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ; 
as,  a  glass  stopple  ;  a  cork  stopple. 

SToR'AGE,  n.  [from  store.]  The  act  of  depositing 
in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe  keeping;  or  the  safe 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  The  price  charged  or  paid  for  keeping  goods  in 
astore. 

STo'RAX,  n.  [The  English  corruption  of  L.  styrax, 
Gr.  orvpal  ] 

A  fragrant  resin  exuding  from  Styrax  officinalis, 
(Linn..)  in  the  form  of  small,  reddish  globules,  but 
usually  brought  to  market  in  large,  flat  masses,  of  a 
reddis'i-brown  color,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
but  pliable  and  brittle.  Like  other  resins,  it  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water.  When  dis- 
tilled with  alcohol  or  water,  it  scarcely  affords  any 
oil.    In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  expectorant. 

Tally. 
Liquid  storax  is  a  fragrant,  bitterish,   honey-like 
substance,  which  exudes  from  various  plants,  differ- 
ing from  storax.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expec- 
torant. 

STORE,  n.  t  [W.  ystor,  that  forms  a  bulk,  a  store  ;  Sax. 
stor;  Dan.  star;  Sw.  id.,  great,  ample,  spacious, 
main  ;  Ir.  stor,  storas ;  Heb.  C'h.  Eth.  and  Ar.  "ISN, 
atsur.     Class  Sr,  No.  39.] 

1.  A  large  number ;  as,  a  store  of  years.     [05s.] 

Dryden. 

2.  A  large  quantity  ;  great  plenty  ;  abundance  ;  as, 
a  store  of  wheat  or  provisions.  Bacon. 

3.  A  stock  provided  ;  a  large  quantity  for  supply  ; 
ample  abundance.  The  troops  have  great  stores  of 
provisions  and  ammunition  ;  the  ships  have  stores 
for  a  long  voyage. 

[This  is  the  present  usual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
and  in  this  sense,  the  plural,  Stores,  is  commonly 
used.  When  applied  to  a  single  article  of  supply, 
it  is  still  sometimes  used  in  the  singular ;  as,  a  good 
store  of  wine  or  of  bread.] 

4.  Quantity  accumulated;  fund;  abundance;  as, 
stores  of  knowledge. 

5.  A  storehouse  ;  a  magazine  :  a  warehouse.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  convenient  than  the  stores  on  Cen- 
tral Wharf  in  Boston. 

6.  In  the  United  States,  shops  for  the  sale  of  goods 
of  any  kind,  by  wholesale  or  retail,  are  often  called 
stores. 

In  store:  in  a  state  of  accumulation,  in  a  literal 

sense  ;  hence,  in  a  suite  of  preparation  for  supply  ;  in 

a  state  of  readiness.     Happiness  is  laid  up  in  store 

for  the  righteous ;  misery  is  in  store  for  the  wicked. 

[See  also  Stores.] 

STORE,  a.      Hoarded;   laid   up;    as,  store  treasure. 

[Not  in  use.] 
STORE,  v.  t.     To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  to  replenish. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stored.        Denham. 
Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored.  Prior. 

2.  To  stock  against  a  future  time  ;  as,  a  garrison 
well  stored  with  provisions. 
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3.  To  reposit  in  a  store  or  warohouse  for  preserva- 
tion ;  to  warehouse  ;  as,  to  store  goods.         Bacon. 
STOWED, pp.     Furnished;  supplied. 
2.  Laid  up  in  store  ;  warehoused. 
STORE'HOUSE,  71.      [store  and  house.]     A  building 
for  keeping  grain  or  goods  of  any  kind ;  a  magazine ; 
a  repository  ;  a  warehouse. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses  and  sold  to  the  Egyptians.  — 
Gen.  xli. 

2.  A  repository. 

The  Scripture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestima- 
ble treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hooker. 

3.  A  great  mass  reposited.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 
STORE'-KEEP-ER,  7t.     [store  and  keeper.]      A  man 

who  has  the  care  of  a  store. 

SToR'ER,  7J.     One  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

SToRE'-ROOM,  7t.  Room  in  a  storehouse  or  reposi- 
tory ;  a  room  in  which  articles  are  stored. 

STORES,  77.  pi.  Military  and  naval  stores  are  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  clothing,  &c. 

2.  In  commercial  navigation,  the  supplies  of  differ- 
ent articles  provided  for  the  subsistence  and  accom- 
modation of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers: 

McCulloch. 

STOR'  &E,  n.  [Gr.]  Parental  affection  ;  tender  love  ; 
that  strong,  instinctive  affection  which  animals  have 
for  their  young. 

STo'RI-AL,  a.  [from  story.]  Historical.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Chaucer. 

ST6'RI--ED,  (sto'rid,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  story.]  Fur- 
nished with  stories ;  adorned  with  historical  paint- 
ings. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  lulls,  invade.  Pope. 

2.  Related  or  referred  to  in  story ;  told  or  recited 
in  history. 

STo'RI-ER,  n.  A  relater  of  stories;  a  historian.  [JVot 
in  use.] 

STO'RI-F?,  v.  t.  To  form  or  tell  stories.  [JVot  in 
use]  Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

ST5R'ING,  ppr.    Laying  up  in  a  store  or  warehouse. 

STORK,  7i.*  [Sax.  store  :  Dan.  Sw.  stork.] 

A  large  bird  with  a  long,  straight,  conical  bill,  al- 
lied to  the  heron.  There  are  several  species,  which  be- 
long to  the  genus  Ciconia  of  llrisson,  (Ardea,  Linn.) 
The  stork  is  famed  for  its  great  affection  toward  its 
young  ;  and  the  various  species  render  important  ser- 
vices to  man  in  clearing  away  noxious  animals  and 
filth.  P.  Cyc. 

STORK'S'-BILL,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pelargoni- 
um, which  see.  Loudon. 

STORM,  71.  t  [Sax.  storm  ;  D.  Dan.  and  Sw.  storm  ;  G. 
storm ;  W.  ystorm ;  D.  stoorcn,  to  disturb  ;  W.  ystw- 
riaw,  Eng.  to  stir.  In  Italian,  siomno  is  a  fight,  com- 
bat, a  bund,  or  troop  ;  stormire,  to  make  a  noise  ;  stor- 
meggiarc,  to  throng  together,  to  ring  the  alarm  bell. 
The  Italian  seems  to  be  from  Latin  turma.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  storm  is,  a  rushing,  raging  or  violent 
agitation.] 

1.  The  violent  action  of  one  or  more  of  the  meteor- 
ological elements,  wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder 
and  lightning.  According  to  the  etymology,  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  is,  rushing,  violence.  It  has,  pri- 
marily, no  reference  to  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  But, 
as  aviolent  wind  is  often  attended  with  rain  orsnow, 
the  word  storm  has  come  to  be  used  for  a  fall  of  rain 
or  snow  without  wind. 

O,  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain.  Pope. 

2.  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  ;  a  furious 
attempt  of  troops  to  enter  and  take  a  fortified  place 
by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates,  and  the  like. 

Dryden. 

3.  Violent  civil  or  political  commotion  ;  sedition  ; 
insurrection;  also,  clamor;  tumult;  disturbance  of 
the  peace. 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storms.  Shak. 

Her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm.  Shak. 

4.  Affliction  ;  calamity  ;  distress  ;  adversity. 

A  brave  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  "  Pope. 

5.  Violence ;  vehemence  ;  tumultuous  force. 

Hooker. 

STORM,  v.  t.  To  assault  ;  to  attack  and  attempt  to 
take  by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches, 
and  the  like ;  as,  to  storm  a  fortified  town. 

STORM,  n.  i.     To  raise  a  tempest.  Spenser. 

2.  To  blow  with  violence ;  impersonally :  as,  it 
storms. 

3.  To  rage  ,  to  be  in  a  violent  agitation  of  passion  ; 
to  fume.     The  master  storms. 

STORM'-BEAT,  a.  [storm  and  beat.]  Beaten  or  im- 
paired bv  storms.  Speytser. 

STORM 'ED,  pp.    Assaulted  by  violence. 

STORM'FIJL,  a.     Abounding  with  storms. 

STORM'FJJL-NESS,  71.    Abundance  of  storms. 

Coleridge. 

STORM'I-NESS,  71.  Tempestuousness  ;  the  state  of 
being  agitated  by  violent  winds. 

STORM'ING,  ppr.  Attacking  with  violent  force ; 
raging. 

STORM'-MEN'A-CING,  a.     Threatening  a  storm. 

STOKM'-PET'REL,  n.      A  name  of  certain    small, 
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black  sea-birds,  often  seen,  during  storms,  flying 
swiftly,  or  seeming  to  run  upon  the  waves.  They 
constitute  the  genus  Thalassidroma  of  Vigors,  a  sub- 
division of  the  LinntEan  genus  Procellaria. 

JVuttall.     P.  Cyc. 

STORM'-PRE-SAG'ING,  a.    Presaging  a  storm. 

Hemans 

STORM'-SAIL,  it.  A  coarse  or  strong  sail  used  in 
gales  of  wind.  Glynn, 

STORM'-TOSS-ED,  (-tost,)  a.  Tossed  by  storms  or 
high  winds. 

STORM'- VEX-.ED,  (-ve.it,)  a.   Harassed  with  storms. 

Coleridge. 

STORM'Y,  a.  Tempestuous  ;  agitated  with  furious 
winds;  boisterous;  as,  a  stormy  season;  a  stormy 
day  or  week. 

2.  Proceeding  from  violent  agitation  or  fury  ;  as,  a 
stormy  sound  ;  stormy  shocks.  Addison. 

3.  Violent;  passionate.     [Unusual.] 
STORTH'ING,  (stort'ing,)  n.    [Dan.  stor,  great,  and 

ting,  court.] 

The  parliament  of  Norway,  elected  once  in  three 
years. 
STo'RY,  71.     [Sax.  stair,  ster ;  It.  storia  ;  L.  historia  : 
Gr.  loTupta.] 

1.  A  verbal  narration  or  recital  of  a  series  of  facts 
or  incidents.  We  observe  in  children  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  hearing  stories. 

2.  A  written  narrative  of  a  series  of  facts  or  events. 
There  is  probably  on  record  no  story  more  interesting 
than  that  of  Joseph,  in  Genesis. 

3.  History  ;  a  written  narrative  or  account  of  past 
transactions,  whether  relating  to  nations  or  individ- 
uals. 

The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of  ancient  story. 

Temple. 

4.  Petty  tale  ;  relation  of  a  single  incident,  or  of 
trilling  incidents.  Addison. 

5.  A  trilling  tale  ;  a  fiction  ;  a  fable  ;  as,  the  story 
of  a  fairy-  In  popular  usage,  story  is  sometimes  a 
softer  term  for  a  lie. 

6.  A  loft  ;  a  floor  ;  or  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same 
floor  or  level.  A  story  comprehends  the  distance 
from  one  floor  to  another  ;  as,  a  story  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  elevation.  Hence,  each  floor  terminating  the 
space  is  called  a  story;  as,  a  house  of  one  story,  of 
twti  stories,  of  five  stories.  The  farm-houses  in  New 
England  have  usually  two  stories ;  the  houses  in 
Paris  have  usually  five  stories,  a  few  have  more  ; 
those  in  London  four.  But,  in  the  United  States,  the 
floor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  story:  in  France  and 
England,  the  first  floor  or  story  is  the  second  from 
the  ground. 

7.  A  falsehood.     [  Various  dialects.]        Halliwelt. 
STo'RY,  v.  t.    To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to  nar- 
rate. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than 
story  him  in  his  own  hearing.  Shak. 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  colossus  in  Rhodes,  that  it  was  seventy 
cubits  high.  Witkins. 

[This  verb  is  chiefly  used  in  the  passive  participle.] 
2.  To  range  under  one  another.     [Little  used.] 

Bentley. 
STo'RY-ING,  ppr.    Telling  in  historical  relation. 
STo'RY-PoST,  71.     A  vertical  post  used  to  support  a 

floor  or  superincumbent  wall. 
STo'RY-TELL-ER,  71.     [story  and   tell]    One  who 
tells  stories  ;  a  narrator  of  a  series  of  incidents  ;  as, 
an  amusing  story-teller. 

2.  A  historian  ;  in  contempt.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  tells  fictitious  stories. 
STOT,  71.     [Sax.  stotte,  a  poor  horse.] 

1.  A  horse.     [JVot  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  young  bullock  or  steer.    [Scottish  ] 

W.  Scott. 
SToTE.     See  Stoat. 
STOUND,  tj.  i.     [Ice.  stunde.] 

1.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.     [JVot  171  use.] 

2.  Stunned.     [JVot  in  use.]     [See  Astound.] 
STOUND,  71.     Sorrrow ;    grief.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

2.  A  shooting  pain.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  Noise.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

4.  Astonishment;  amazement.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Gay. 

5.  Hour ;  time  ;  season.  [Dan.  stund.]  [JVot  in 
use.]  Gay. 

6.  A  vessel  to  put  small  beer  in.     [Local.] 

Halliaell. 
STOUP,  (stoop,)  71.    A  flagon  ;  a  vessel  or  measure  for 

liquids.     [Scottis/t.]  Jamicson. 

STOUR,  71.     [Sax.  styrian,  to  stir.] 

A  battle  or  tumult.     [Obs.]  Spenser 

[Stour  signifies  a  river  ;  as  in  Sturbridge.] 
STOUT,  a.f  [D.  stout,  bold,  stout,  stooten,  to  push; 
Dan.  stdder,  to  push  ;  studscr,  to  strut.     The  primary 
sense  is,  to  shoot  forward,  or  to  swell.] 

1.  Strong  ;  lusty. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.  Shak. 

2.  Bold  ;  intrepid  ;  valiant ;  brave. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  magnanimous  man. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Large;  bulky.     [A  popular  use  of  the  vord.] 
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4.  Proud  ;  resolute  ;  obstinate. 

The  lords  all  stand  to  clear  their  cause. 

Most  resolutely  stout.  Daniel. 

5.  Strong  ;  firm  ;  as,  a  stout  vessel.  Dryden. 
STOUT,  n.     A  cant  name  for  strong  beer.  Swift. 
STOUT'-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  )         „     .            .     . , 
STOUT'-MADE,               j  "■    Havmg  a  stout  frame. 
STOUT'-HEARTVED,  a.    Having  a  stout  heart. 

Scott. 
STOUT'LY,  adv.     Lustily  ;  boldly  ;  obstinately.     He 

stoutly  defended  himself. 
STOUT'NESS,  n.     Strength  ;  bulk. 

2.  Boldness  ;  fortitude.  Ascham. 

3.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness.  Shak. 
STOVE,  n.     [Sax.  stofa  ;  Sw.  stufva;  D.  stoof;  It.  stu- 

fa ;  Sp.  estufa,  a  warm,  close  room,  a  bath,  a  room 
where  pitch  and  tar  are  heated  ;  estofar,  to  stew 
meat,  and  to  quilt ;  Fr.  etuve  ;  G.  badstube,  a  bagnio, 
or  hothouse  ;  stube,  a  room  ;  stuben-ofen,  a  stove  ; 
Dan.  stover,  to  stew  ;  stue,  a  room  ;  stue-ovn,  a  stove. 
This,  primarily,  is  merely  a  room,  a  place.  See 
Stow.] 

1.  A  hothouse ;  a  house  or  room  artificially  warmed. 

Bacon.     Woodward. 

2.  A  small  box  with  an  iron  pan,  used  for  holding 
coals  to  warm  the  feet.  It  is  a  bad  practice  for  young 
persons  to  accustom  themselves  to  sit  with  a  warm 
stove  under  the  feet. 

3.  An  iron  box,  cylinder,  or  fireplace,  in  which  fire 
is  made  to  warm  an  apartment.  Stoves  for  this  pur- 
pose are  of  various  forms. 

4.  An  iron  box  with  various  apartments  in  it  for 
cooking ;  a  culinary  utensil,  of  various  forms. 

STOVE,  v.  t.  To  keep  warm  in  a  house  or  room  by 
artificial  heat ;  as,  to  stove  orange-trees  and  myrtles. 

Bacon. 
2.  To  heat  as  in  a  stove  ;  as,  to  stove  feathers. 

STOVE,  pret.  of  Stave. 

STo'VER,  n.  [A  contraction  of  eslover.]  Fodder 
for  cattle  ;  ■primarily,  fodder  from  threshed  grain  ; 
but  in  New  England,  any  kind  of  fodder  from  the 
bain  or  stack. 

STOV'ING,  ppr.  Keeping  warm  by  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  or  by  artificial  heat ;  heating,  as  in  a  stove. 

SToW,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stow,  a  place,  a  fixed  place  or  man- 
sion ;  G.  stauen,  D.  stamen,  Dan.  stuver,  to  stow,  to 
place;  Sp.  and  Port,  cstivar,  id.,  coinciding  with  L. 
stipo,  to  crowd,  to  stuff;  Sp.  estiva,  a  rammer  ;  L. 
stiva,  the  handle  of  a  plow.  The  sense  is,  to  set  or 
throw  down,  from  the  more  general  sense  of  throw- 
ing, driving.] 

1.  To  place  ;  to  put  in  a  suitable  place  or  position  ; 
as,  to  stow  bags,  bales,  or  casks  in  a  ship's  hold  ;  to 
stow  bay  in  a  mow  ;  to  stow  sheaves.  The  word  has 
reference  to  the  placing  of  many  things,  or  of  one 
thing  among  many,  or  of  a  mass  of  things. 

2.  To  lay  up  ;  to  reposit. 

Stow,  in  names,  signifies  place,  as  in  Barstow. 

To  stow  the  hold  of  a  vessel  ;  to  stow  or  arrange  ar- 
ticles in  the  hold.  Totten. 
STOWAGE,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of  placing  in  a 
suitable  position  ;  or  the  suitable  disposition  of  sev- 
eral things  together.  The  stowage  of  a  ship's  cargo 
to  advantage,  requires  no  little  skill.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  make  good  stowage. 

[This  is  the  principal  use  of  the  word.] 

2.  Room  for  the  reception  of  things  to  be  reposited. 
Iu  every  vessel  there  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures.  Addison. 

3.  The  state  of  being  laid  up.  I  am  curious  to 
have  the  plate  and  jewels  in  safe  stowage. 

4.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods.     [Little  used.] 
STOWED,  (stode,)  pp.    Placed  in  due  position  or  or- 
der ;  reposited. 

STOWING,  ppr.  Placing  in  due  position ;  disposing 
in  good  order. 

STRA'BISM,  )  n.       [L.   strabismus,   from    straba, 

STRA-BIS'MUS,  j      strabo,  a  squint-eyed  person.] 
A  non-coincidence  of  the  optic  axes  of  the  eyes 
upon  an  object,  occasioned  by  a  permanent  length- 
ening of  one  of  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  a  permanent  shortening  of  its  antagonist. 
A  squinting ;  the  act  or  habit  of  looking  asquint. 

STRAD'DLE,  v.  i.  [from  the  root  of  stride;  Sax. 
stredan,  to  scatter.] 

To  part  the  legs  wide  ;  to  stand  or  walk  with  the 
legs  far  apart. 

STRAD'DLE,  v.  t.  To  place  one  leg  on  one  side  and 
the  other  on  the  other  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  straddle  a 
fence  or  a  horse. 

STRAD'DLING,  ppr.  Standing  or  walking  with  the 
legs  far  apart ;  placing  one  leg  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other. 

STRAG'GLE,  (strag'l,)  v.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  stray.  In  Sax.  slrazgan  is  to 
strew,  to  spread  ;  D.  strekken,  to  stretch  ;  G.  streichen, 
to  pass,  to  migrate  ;  W.  trciglaw,  to  turn,  revolve, 
wander.] 

1.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way  ;  to 
rove.  When  troops  are  on  the  march,  let  not  the 
men  straggle. 

2.  To  wander  at  large  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion or  object ;  to  ramble. 

The  wolf  spied  a  straggling  kid.  L' Estrange. 
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3.  To  exuberate  ;  to  shoot  too  far  in  growth. 
Prune  the  straggling  branches  of  the  hedge. 

Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed ;  to  be  apart  from  the  main 
body. 

They  came  between  Scylla  and  Charybdia  and  the  straggling 
rocks.  Ralegh. 

STRAG'GLER,  n.  A  wanderer ;  a  rover  ;  one  that 
departs  from  the  direct  or  proper  course ;  one  that 
rambles  without  any  settled  direction.  Swift. 

2.  A  vagabond  ;  a  wandering,  shiftless  fellow. 

3.  Something  that  shoots  beyond  the  rest,  or  too 
far. 

4.  Something  that  stands  by  itself. 
STRAG'GLING,   ppr.  or  a.      Wandering;    roving; 

rambling  ;  being  in  a  separate  position. 

STRaHL'STEIN,  n.    [G    stralil,  a  beam  or  gleam, 
and  stein,  stone.] 
Another  name  of  actinolite.  XJre. 

STRAIGHT,  (strate,)  a.  [L.  strictus,  from  stringo  ; 
Sax.  strac  ;  formed  from  the  root  of  reach,  stretch, 
right,  L.  rectus,  G.  recht,  Fr.  etroit,  It.  stretto,  in 
which  the  palatal  letter  is  lost ;  but  the  Spanish  re- 
tains it  in  estrecho,  estrechar.  It  is  lost  in  the  Port. 
estreito.  It  is  customary  to  write  straight  for  direct 
or  right,  and  strait  for  narrow,  but  this  is  a  practice 
wholly  arbitrary,  both  being  the  same  word.  Strait 
we  use  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Both  senses  proceed  from  stretching, 
straining.] 

1.  Right,  in  a  mathematical  sense  ;  direct ;  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course  ; 
not  deviating  or  crooked ;  as,  a  straight  line ;  a 
straight  course  ;  a  straight  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Narrow  ;  close  ;  tight ;  as,  a  straight  garment. 
[See  Strait,  as  it  is  generally  written.] 

3.  Upright ;  according  with  justice  and  rectitude  ; 
not  deviating  from  truth  or  fairness. 

STRAIGHT,  (strate,)'  adv.  Immediately  ;  directly ;  in 
the  shortest  time. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  lire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze.  Addison. 

STRAIGHT'-EDGE,  n.  A  small  board  or  piece  of 
metal  having  one  edge  perfectly  straight;  used  to 
ascertain  whether  a  surface  is  perfectly  plain. 

STRAIGHT'EN,  (strat'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  straight;  to 
reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight  form.    Hooker. 

2.  To  make  narrow,  tense,  or  close  ;  to  tighten. 

3.  To  reduce  to  difficulties  or  distress. 
STRAIGHT'EN-ED,  pp.     Made  straight;  made  nar- 
row. 

STRaIGHT'£N-ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  straight- 
ens. 

STRAIGHT'EN-ING,  ppr.  Making  straight  or  nar- 
row. 

STRAIGHT'FORTH,  adv.    Directly  ;  henceforth. 

STRAIGHT-FOR'WARD.a.  Proceeding  in  a  straight 
course  ;  not  deviating. 

STRAiGHT-FOR' WARD-NESS,  n.  Direction  in  a 
straight  course  ;  undeviating  rectitude. 

STRAIGHT'LIN-ED,  a.    Having  straight  lines. 

STRAIGHT'LY,  adv.    In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly. 
2.  Tightly  ;  closely. 

STRAIGHT'NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
straight ;  rectitude.  Bacon. 

2.  Narrowness  ;  tension  ;  tightness. 

STRAIGHT'-PIGHT,  (strate'pite,)  a.  Literally, 
straight-fixed  ;  erect.  Shak. 

STRAIGHT'WAY,  adv.  [straight  and  way.]  Imme- 
diately ;  without  loss  of  time  ;  without  delay. 

He  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  her,  Talitha  cumi. 
And  slraighlicay  the  damsel  arose.  —  Mark  v. 

[Straightways  is  obsolete.] 

STRaIKS,  n.  pi.  Strong  plates  of  iron  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cannon  wheel,  over  the  joints  of  the 
fellies. 

STRAIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  etrcindre  ;  It.  strignere  ;  Sp.  es- 
trenir ;  L.  stringo.  This  word  retains  its  original 
signification,  to  stretch.  Strain  is  the  L.  stringo,  as 
straight  is  strictus,  in  different  dialects.] 

1.  To  stretch  ;  to  draw  with  force  ;  to  extend  with 
great  effort ;  as,  to  strain  a  rope  ;  to  strain  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship  ;  to  strain  the  cords  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

2.  To  cause  to  draw  with  force,  or  with  excess  of 
exertion  ;  to  injure  by  pressing  with  too  much  ef- 
fort. He  strained  his  horses  or  his  oxen  by  overload- 
ing them. 

3.  To  stretch  violently  or  by  violent  exertion  ;  as, 
to  strain  tlie  arm  or  the  muscles. 

4.  To  put  to  the  utmost  strength.  Men  in  desper- 
ate cases  will  strain  themselves  for  relief. 

5.  To  press  or  cause  to  pass  through  some  porous 
substance  ;  to  purify  or  separate  from  extraneous 
matter  by  filtration  ;  to  filter  ;  as,  to  strain  milk. 
Water  may  be  strained  through  sand. 

Bacon.     Jirbuthnot. 

6.  To  sprain  ;  to  injure  by  drawing  or  stretching. 

Prudes  decayed  about  may  track, 

Strain  their  necks  with  looking  bacjt.  Swift. 

7.  To  make  tighter ;  to  cause  to  bind  closer. 

To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.  Dryden. 
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8.  To  force ;  to  constrain ;  to  make  uneasy  or  un- 
natural 

His  mirth  is  forced  and  strained.  Denkam. 

STRAIN,  v.  i.    To  make  violent  eflbrts. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  straiji  a  little.  Shak. 

Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  filtered.  Water  straining  through  sand 
becomes  pure. 
STRAIN,  n.  A  violent  effort ;  a  stretching  or  exertion 
of  the  limbs  or  muscles ;  the  force  exerted  on  any 
material  tending  to  disarrange  or  destroy  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  parts. 

2.  An  injury  by  excessive  exertion,  drawing  or 
stretching.  Grew. 

3.  Style  ;  continued  manner  of  speaking  or  wri- 
ting ;  as,  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs. Tillotson. 

So  we  say,  poetic  strains,  lofty  strains. 

4.  Song ;  note ;  sound  ;  or  a  particular  part  of  a 
tune. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began.  Dryden. 

5.  Turn  ;  tendency  ;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  heretics  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he  applied  her  with 
some  corporal  chastisements.  Hayioard. 

6.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first.  Bacon. 

7.  Race ;  generation  ;  descent. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain.     [Not  in  use.)  Shak. 

8.  Hereditary  disposition. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which,  propagated,  spoil 
the  strain  of  a  nation.     [Not  in  use.]  Tillotson. 

9.  Rank  ;  character.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 
STRAIN' A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  strained.  [Not 

in  use.]  Bacon. 

STRaIN'.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Stretched  ;  violently  exert- 
ed ;  filtered. 

STRAIN'ER,  n.  That  through  which  any  liquid  passes 
forpurification  ;  an  instrument  for  filtration. 

STRaIN'ING,  ppr.  Stretching;  exerting  with  vio- 
lence ;  making  great  eflbrts  ;  filtering. 

STRaIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  stretching  ;  the  act  of 
filtering  ;  filtration. 

STRA1NT,  n.  A  violent  stretching  or  tension.  [Not 
in  use/]  Spenser. 

STRaIT,  (strate,)  a.  [See  Straight.]  Narrow  ; 
close ;  not  broad. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  it.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  Close  ;  intimate ;  as,  a  strait  degree  of  favor. 

Sidney. 

3.  Strict ;  rigorous. 

He  now,  forsooth,  lakes  on  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees.  Shak. 

4.  Difficult;  distressful. 

5.  Straight ;  not  crooked. 

STRAIT,  v.  [See  Straight.]  A  narrow  pass  or 
passage,  either  in  a  mountain  or  in  the  ocean,  be- 
tween continents  or  other  portions  of  land  ;  as,  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar ;  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  the 
straits  of  Dover.  [In  this  sense,  the  plural  is  more  gen- 
erally used  than  the  singular,  and  often  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  or  propriety.] 

2.  Distress  ;  difficulty  ;  distressing  necessity  ;  for- 
merly written  Streight.  [Used  either  in  the  singu- 
lar or  plural.] 

Let  no  man,  who  owns  a  Providence,  become  desperate  under 

any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever.  South. 

Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretense  of  natural  infirmity  to  conceal 
the  Straus  he  was  in  at  that  time  in  his  thoughts.     Broome. 

STRAIT,  v.  t.     To  put  to  difficulties.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
STRAIT'EN,  (strat'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  narrow. 

In  narrow  circuit,  straitened  by  a  foe.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  straiten  the  Brit- 
ish commerce.  Addison, 

3.  To  make  tense  or  tight ;  as,  to  straiten  a  cord. 

Lhutciad. 

4.  To  distress  ;  to  perplex ;  to  press  with  poverty 
or  otber  necessity  ;  as,  a  man  strailened  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

5.  To  press  by  want  of  sufficient  room. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  as  at  the  falls  of  bridges,  give  a  roar- 
ing noise.  Bacon. 

STRAIT'EN-ED,  pp.  Made  narrow  ;  contracted  ; 
perplexed. 

STRAIT'-HAND-ED,  a.  [strait  and  hand.]  Parsi- 
monious; sparing;  niggardly.     [Not much  used.] 

STRAIT'-HAND'ED-NESS,  n.  Niggardliness;  par- 
simony. Hall. 

STRAIT'-LAC-iED,  (-liste,)  a.     Griped  with  stays. 

"We  have  few  well-shaped  that  are  strait-laced.  Locke. 

2.  Stiff;  constrained.     Hence, 

3.  Rigid  in  opinion  ;  strict. 
STRAIT'LY,  adv.     Narrowly;  closely. 

2.  Strictly  ;  rigorously.  [For  this,  Strictly  is  now 
used.] 

3.  Closely  ;  intimately. 

STRAIT'NESS,  n.  Narrowness;  as,  the  slraitnes.i  of 
a  place  ;  straitness  of  mind  ;  straitness  of  circum- 
stances. Bacon. 
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2.  Strictness  j  rigor;  as,  the  straitness  of  a  man's 
proceedings.  Shale. 

3.  Distress;  difficulty;  pressure  from  necessity  of 
any  kind,  particularly  from  poverty. 

4.  Want ;  scarcity  ;  or  rather  narrowness  ;  as,  the 
straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Locke. 

STRAIT'-WAIST-COAT,  j  n.     An  apparatus  to  con- 
STRAIT'-.lACk-ET,  j      fine  the  limbs  of  a  dis- 

tracted person. 
STIIAKB,  -pret.  of  Strike.     [Obs.]     rSee  Strike.] 
STRAKE,  n.     fSp.  straca.} 

1.  A  streak.  [Not  used,  unless  in  reference  to  the 
range  of  planks  m  a  ship's  side.]     [See  Streak.] 

2.  A  narrow  board.     [Not  used.] 

3.  The  iron  band  of  a  wheel.  [In  the  United 
States,  this  is  called  a  band,  or  the  tire  of  a  wheel.] 

STRAM,  v.  i.      [Dan.  strammcr,  to  stretch,  to  spread.] 
To  spread  out  the  limbs ;  to  sprawl.     [Local  and 
vulgar.] 
STRAM'ASH,  v.  t.     [It.  stramanare.] 

To  strike,  beat,  or  bang;  to  break;  to  destroy. 
[Local  and  vulgar.]  Orose. 

STRA-MIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  stramineus,  from  stramen, 
straw.] 

1.  Strawy  ;  consisting  of  straw.  Robinson. 

2.  Chaffy  ;  like  straw  ;  light.  Burton. 
STRA-Mo'NI-UM, )   n.       The    thorn-apple,    Datura 
STRAM'O-NY,         \      Stramonium,  whose  seeds  and 

leaves  are  used  in  medicine. 
STRAND,  n.     [Sax.  strand;    G.  D.   Dan.  and  Sw. 
strand.] 

1.  The  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea  or  ocean,  or  of  a 
large  lake,  and  perhaps  of  a  navigable  river.  It  is 
never  used  of  the  bank  of  a  small  river  or  pond.  The 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson  apply  it  to  a  landing-place;  as, 
the  strand  at  Kingston. 

2.  One  of  the  twists  or  parts  of  which  a  rope  is 
composed.    [Suss,  striata,  a  cord  or  string.] 

Mar.  Diet. 
STRAND,  v.  i.    To  drive  or  run  aground  on  a  shore 
or  strand,  as  a  ship. 
2.  To  break  one  of  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

Mar,  Diet. 
STRAND,  v.  i.    To  drift  or  be  driven  on  shore ;  to  run 

aground  ;  as,  a  ship  strands  at  high  water. 
STRAND'ED,  pp.   or  a.    Run  ashore. 

2.  Having  a  strand  broken. 
STRAND'ING,  ppr.      Running  ashore;   breaking  a 

strand. 
STRANG,  a.  Strong.  [North  of  England.]  Halliwell. 
STRANGE,  a.  [Fr.  etrange;  It.  strann,  strange,  for- 
eign, pale,  wan,  rude,  un polite  ;  slranare,  to  alien- 
ate, to  remove,  to  abuse  ;  slraniare,  to  separate  ;  Sp. 
extrano,  foreign,  extraneous,  rare,  wild  ;  L.  extraneus  ; 
W.  estronaii,  strange  ;  estrawn,  a  stranger.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  tran,  is  to  depart,  to  proceed  , 
W.  trawn,  over;  traw,  an  advance  or  distance.] 

1.  Foreign  ;  belonging  to  another  country. 

1  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers  tongues. 
[This  sense  is  nearly  obsolete.]  AschGTn. 

2.  Not  domestic ;  belonging  to  others. 
So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  tilings  delights.       Davies. 
[Nearly  obsolete.] 

3.  New  ;  not  before  known,  heard,  or  seen.  The 
former  custom  was  familiar  ;  the  latter  was  strange 
to  them.     Hence, 

4.  Wonderful  ;  causing  surprise  ;  exciting  curios- 
ity. It  is  strange  that  men  will  not  receive  improve- 
ment, when  it  is  shown  to  be  improvement. 

Sated  at  length,  erelong  1  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

5.  Odd;  unusual;  irregular;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shale. 

6.  Remote.     [Little  used.]  Shale. 

7.  Uncommon  ;  unusual. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at  that  strange  rate. 

Tillotson. 

8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now  at  a  gage,  looking  strange  at  one  another. 

Bacon. 

9.  Strange  is  sometimes  uttered  by  way  of  excla- 
mation. 

Strange  I   what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the  snow 
High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.  Waller. 

This  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  it  is  strange. 
A  strange  sail  ;  among  seamen,  an  unknown  ves- 
sel. 
STRANGE,'!),  t.     To  alienate;  to  estrange.     [Not  in 

use.] 
STRANGE,  v.  i.     To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished.    [Not 
in  use.]  Glanviue, 

2.  To  be  estranged  or  alienated.     [Not  in  use.] 
STRANGE'-LOQK-ING,  a.    Having  an  odd  or  unu- 
sual look. 
STRANGE'LY,  adv.    With  some  relation  to  foreign- 
ers.    [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  Wonderfully  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  to  excite 
surprise  or  wonder. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace  I  Dryden. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what  spirit  he  con. 
verses.  Lata. 


STRANGE'NESS,  n.    Foreignness;   the  state  of  be- 
longing to  another  country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no  strangeness  of 
country,  can  make  any  man  a  stranger  to  me.  Sprat. 

2.  Distance  in  behavior ;  reserve  ;  coldness ;  for- 
bidding manner. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ?  Sliale. 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or  notions ; 
uncouthncss. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on.  Sliale. 

4.  Alienation  of  mind ;    estrangement ;    mutual 
dislike. 


[This  sense  is  obsolete  or  little  used.] 

5.  Wonderfulness;  the  power  of  exciting  surprise 
and  wonder ;  uncommonness  that  raises  wonder  by 
novelty. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  in  the  hearts  of  men,  than  the 
strangeness  and  5eeming  unreasonableness  of  all  the  former 
articles.  South. 

STRAN'GER,  7t.     [Fr.  etranger.] 

1.  A  foreigner  ;  one  who  belongs  to  another  coun- 
try. Paris  and  London  are  visited  by  strangers  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  One  of  another  town,  city,  state,  or  province,  in 
the  same  country.  The  Commencements  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  stran- 
gers from  the  neighboring  towns  and  states. 

3.  One  unknown.  The  gentleman  is  a  stranger 
to  me. 

4.  One  unacquainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  world.  Shale. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.  Oryden. 

5.  A  guest ;  a  visitor.  Milton. 

6.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communication  or  fel- 
lowship. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 

And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 

7.  In  lam,  one  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act. 
STRAN'GER,  v.  t.     To  estrange  ;  to  alienate.     [Not 

in  use.]  Shak. 

STRAN''GLE,  (Strang' gl,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  etrangler;  It. 
slrangolare  ;  L.  slrangulo.] 

1.  To  choke  ;  to  suffocate  ;  to  destroy  life  by  stop- 
ping respiration. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to  strangle  her- 
self. Aylijfe. 

2.  To  suppress  ;  to  hinder  from  birth  or  appear- 
ance. Shak. 

STRAN"GLE-A-BLE,  (strang'gl-a-bl,)  a.  That  may 
be  strangled.  Chesterfield. 

STRAN"GL£D,  pp.  or  a.  Choked  ;  suffocated  ;  sup- 
pressed 

STRAN"GLER,  n.    One  who  strangles. 

STRAN"GLE8,  (-glz,)  n.  Swellings  in  a  horse's 
throat. 

STRAN"GLING,  ppr.  Choking ;  suffocating  ;  sup- 
pressing. 

STRANGLING,  n.  The  act  of  destroying  life  by 
stopping  respiration. 

STRAN"GU-LA-TED,  (strang'gu-la-ted,)  a.  In  sur- 
gery, having  the  circulation  stopped  in  any  part  by 
compression.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated, 
when  it  is  so  compressed  as  to  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion in  the  part,  and  cause  dangerous  symptoms. 

Cue. 

STRAN"GU-LA'TION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  strangu- 
latio.] 

1.  The  act  of  strangling  ;  the  act  of  destroying 
life    by   stopping   respiration ;    suffocation. 

Wiseman, 

2.  That  kind  of  suffocation  which  is  common  to 
women  in  hysterics  ;  also,  the  compression  of  the  in- 
testines in  hernia,  so  as  to  suspend  the  circulation  in 
the  part.  Cyc. 

STRAN-GO'RI-OUS,  a.  Laboring  under  strangury  ; 
of  the  nature  of  strangury ;  denoting  the  pain  of 
strangury.  Chcync. 

STRAN"GU-RY,  n.  [L.  stranguria ;  Gr-r/Tpoyyoopia  ; 
txrpayl,  a  drop,  and  eivpov,  urine.] 

A  painful  and  stillatitious  discharge  of  urine. 

STRAP,  a.  [D.  strop,  a  rope  or  halter ;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
strop ;  Sax.  stropp ;  L.  strupus.  Strap  and  strop  ap- 
pear to  be  from  stripping,  and  perhaps  stripe  also  ;  all 
having  resemblance  to  a  strip  of  bark  peeled  from  a 
tree.] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or  leather,  of  vari- 
ous forms  and  for  various  uses  ;  as,  the  strap  of  a 
shoe  or  boot ;  straps  for  fastening  trunks  or  other 
baggage,  for  stretching  limbs  in  surgery,  &c. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  prepared  for  sharpening  a 
razor ;  a  strop. 

3.  In  botany,  the  flat  part  of  the  corollet  in  ligulate 
florets  ;  also,  the  leaf  exclusive  of  its  sheath  in  some 
grasses.  Martyn. 

4.  An  iron  plate  for  connecting  two  or  more  tim- 
bers, into  which  it  is  screwed  by  bolts.  Owilt. 

5.  A  piece  of  rope  formed  into  a  circle,  used  to  re- 
tain a  block  in  its  position.  Tottcn. 


STRAP,  v.  t.     To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

2.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  u  strap. 

3.  To  rub  on  a  strap  for  sharpening,  as  a  razor. 
STRAP-PA'DO,  n.     [It.  strappala,  a  pull,  strappado; 

strappare,  to  pull.] 

A  military  punishment  formerly  practiced.  It  con- 
sisted in  drawing  an  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam, 
and  letting  him  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was 
sometimes  dislocated.  Shak. 

STRAP-PA'DO,  v.  I.     To  torture.  Milton. 

STRAP'P£D,  (strapt,)  pp.  Drawn  or  rubbed  on  a 
strap  ;  beaten  with  a  strap  ;  fastened  with  a  strap. 

STRAP'PING,  ppr.     Drawing  on  a  strap,  as  a  razor. 

2.  Binding  with  a  strap. 

3.  a.  Tall  ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  strapping  fellow. 
STRAP'-SIiAP-£D,  (-shipt,)  a.    Shaped  like  a  strap. 

In  botany,  ligulate. 
STRASS,  n.    A  colorless  glass,  which  is  the  base  of  all 

artificial  gems,  and  consists  chiefly  of  silex,  potash, 

borax,  and  oxyd  of  lead.  Ure. 

STRA'TA,  m.  pi.     [See  Stratum.]     Beds  ;  layers  ;  as, 

strata  of  sand,  clay,  or  coal. 
STRAT'A  GEM,  n.     [L.  stratagema  ;  Fr.  stratageme; 

It.  slratagcmma  ;  Gr.  arparnynua,   from  errparnyew, 

to  lead  an  army.] 

1.  An  artifice,  particularly  in  war;  a  plan  or 
scheme  for  deceiving  an  enemy.  Shak. 

2.  Any  artifice  ;  a  trick  by  which  some  advantage 
is  intended  to  be  obtained. 

Those  oft  are  stratageme  which  errors  seem.  Pope. 

STRAT-A-GEM'I€-AL,  a.  Containing  stratagem  or 
artifice.     [Little  used.] 

STRAT'E-GUS,  n.     [Gr.  crparnyos.] 

An  Ajhenian  general  officer.  Mdford. 

STRA-TE'GIC,  la.     Pertaining  to  strategy;  ef- 

STRA-TE'GIC-AL,  j      fected  by  artifice. 

STRAT'E-GIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  strategy  or  the 
science  of  directing  great  military  movements. 

STRAT'E-GY,  n.  Generalship  ;  the  science  of  mili- 
tary command,  or  the  science  of  directing  great  mil- 
itary movements. 

STRATH,  n.  [W.  ystrad.]  A  valley  of  considerable 
size,  through  which  a  river  runs.     [Scottish.] 

Jamieson. 

STRATH'SPEY,  n.    A  lively  dance  of  the  Scotch. 

STRAT-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  [from  stratify.]  The 
process  by  which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
formed  into  strata  or  layers. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed  into  layers  in  the 
earth. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  in  strata. 
STRAT'1-FI-.ED,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.     Formed    into  a 

layer,  as  a  terrene  substance  ;  arranged  in  strata  or 

layers. 
STRAT'I-FORM,  a.     In  the  form  of  strata.    Phillips. 
STRAT'I-FY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  stratifier,  from  L.  stratum.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  layer,  as  substances  in  the  earth. 
Thus  clay,  sand,  and  other  species  of  earth,  are  often 
found  stratified. 

2.  To  lav  in  strata. 

STRAT'I-F'y-ING,  ppr.     Arranging  in   a  layer,  as 

terrene  substances. 
STRAT-I-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  stratog- 

raphy.  Sedrnoick. 

STRAT-I-GRAPH'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  stratigraph- 

ical  manner.       .  Sedgwick. 

STRA-TOC'RA-CY,  n.     [Gr.  trrparoc,  an  army,  and 

Kpareot,  to  hold.] 
A  military  government;  government  by  military 

chiefs  and  an  armv.  Quthrie. 

STRA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  errparoe,  an  army,  and 

ypupw,  to  describe.] 
Description  of  armies,  or  what  belongs  to  an  army. 
STRA-TON'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  army. 
STRA-TOT'IC,  a.     Warlike;  military. 
STRA'TUM,  n. ;  pi.  Stratums  or  Strata.     The  latter 

is  most  common.     [L.,  from  sterno,  to  spread  or  lay ; 

Sax.  strcone.] 

1.  In  gedogy  and  mineralogy,  a  layer ;  any  species 
of  earth,  sand,  coal,  and  the  like,  arranged  in  a  flat 
form,  distinct  from  the  adjacent  matter.  The  thick- 
er strata  are  called  Beds  ;  and  these  beds  are  some- 
times stratified. 

2.  A  bed  or  laver  artificially  made. 
STRA'TUS,  n.     [L.,  from  sterno,  to  spread  or  lay.] 

In  meteorology,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  four  fun- 
damental cl nids,  from  its  being  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  sky,  either  uniformly  or  in  horizontal  layers. 

Olmsted. 
STRAUGHT,  pp.  for  Stretched.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 
STRAW,  n.    [Sax.  strcow,  straw,  and  a  stratum  or  bed  ; 
G.  slroh;  D.  stroo  ;  Dan.  straae;  Sw.  stra;  L.  stra- 
mentum,  from  sterno,  stravi,  stratum.     See  Strew.] 

1.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of  grain, 
pulse,  &c,  chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, and  peas.  When  used  of  single  stalks,  it  ad- 
mits of  a  plural,  Straws.  Straws  may  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  We  say  of  grain  while  grcw- 
ing,  the  straw  is  large,  or  it  is  rusty. 

2.  A  mass  of  the  stalks  of  certain  species  of  grain 
when  cut,  and  after  being  thrashed  ;  as,  a  bundle  or 
a  load  of  straw.  In  this  sense,  the  word  admits  not 
the  plural  number. 
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3.  Any  tiling  proverbially  worthless.  I  care  not  a 
straw  for  the  play  ;  I  will  not  abate  a  straw. 

Hudibrus. 

STRAW,  v.  U  To  spread  or  scatter.  [See  Strew  and 
Strow.1 

STRAW'BER-RY,  n.  [straw  and  berry ;  Sax.  straw- 
berie.] 

A  plant  and  its  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragaria.  Straw- 
berries are  of  various  kinds,  all  delicious  fruit. 

STRAW'BER-RY-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  genus  Arbutus ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
like  a  strawberry.  Lee.    Miller. 

STRAW-BUILT,  (-bilt,)  a.  Constructed  of  straw  ; 
as,  the  suburbs  of  a  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

STRAW-COL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  n.  The  color  of  dry 
straw  ;  a  beautiful  yellowish  color. 

STRAW-COL-OR-.ED,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.  Of  a  light 
yellow,  the  color  of  dry  straw. 

STRAW'-CROWN-ED,  a.     Covered  with  straw. 

STRAW'-CUT-TER,  n.  An  instrument  to  cut  straw 
for  fodder. 

STRAW-DRAIN,  n.    A  drain  filled  with  straw. 

STRAW-HAT,  n.     A  hat  made  of  braided  straw. 

STRAW-ROOF-.ED,  (-rooft,)  a.  Having  a  roof  of 
straw.  Hemans. 

STRAW-STUFF-.ED,  (-stuft,)  a.  Stuffed  with 
straw.  Hall. 

STR^.W'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n,  [straw  and  worm.] 
A  worm  bred  in  straw. 

STRAW'Y,  a.    Made  of  straw  ;  consisting  of  straw. 

Boyle. 
2.  Like  straw  ;  light. 

STRAY,  v.  i.  [The  elements  of  this  word  are  not 
certainly  known.  If  they  are  Strg,  the  word  coin- 
cides with  Sax.  strwgan,  stregan,  to  scatter,  to  spread, 
the  L.  slravi,  Eng.  to  strow,  strew,  or  straw,  also  with 
G.  streichen,  to  wander,  to  strike ;  both  probably 
from  the  root  of  reach,  stretch.  Possibly  stray  is 
from  the  It.  straviare,  from  L.  extra  and  via.  I  am 
inclined,  however,  to  refer  it  to  a  Teutonic  origin. 
See  Straggle.] 

1.  To  wander,  as  from  a  direct  course  ;  to  deviate 
or  go  out  of  the  way.  We  say,  to  stray  from  the 
path  or  road  into  the  forest  or  wood. 

2.  To  wander  from  company,  or  from  the  proper 
limits ;  as,  a  sheep  strays  from  the  flock  ;  a  horse 
strays  from  an  inclosure. 

3.  To  rove ;  to  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
rectitude  ;  to  err ;  to  deviate. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed.  Com.  Prayer. 

4.  To  wander ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  play  free  and 
unconflned. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 

Breathe  on  her  lips  and  in  her  bosom  play.  Pope. 

5.  To  wander ;  to  run  a  serpentine  course. 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays.     Denham. 

STRAY,  b.  t.     To  mislead.     [Not  in  use.]  S/iak. 

STRAY,  n.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left  an  in- 
closure or  its  proper  place  and  company,  and  wan- 
ders at  large  or  is  lost.  The  laws  provide  that  strays 
shall  be  taken  up,  impounded,  and  advertised. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  look  him  up  for  a  stray.    Dryden. 
2.  The  act  of  wandering.     [Little  used.]       Shale. 

STRAY'ER,  n.     A  wanderer. 

STRaY'ING,  ppr.  Wandering;  roving;  departing 
from  the  direct  course,  from  the  proper  inclosure,  or 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

STRAY'ING,  re.    The  act  of  wandering  away. 

STREAK,  (streek,)  re.  [Sax.  strica,  a  line,  direction, 
course  ;  strican,  to  go;  stric,  a  stroke,  a  plague,  and 
strcc,  a  stretch  ;  G.  streich,  a  stroke  or  stripe,  and 
strich,  id. ;  D.  streek,  a  course  ;  Dan.  strcg,  a  stroke 
or  line  ;  striklie,  a  cord ;  str'dg,  a  stroke,  a  tract,  a 
row  ;  Sw.  stralc  ,•  Ir/ striae.  These  have  all  the  same 
elements,  and  the  L.  stria  is  probably  a  contraction 
of  the  same  word  ;  Sp.  traca,  without  a  prefix.] 

1.  A  line  or  long  mark,  of  a  different  color  from 
the  ground ;  a  stripe. 

What  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven  ?  Milton. 

2.  In  a  ship,  a  uniform  range  of  planks  on  the  side 
or  bottom,  reaching  from  the  stem  to  the  stern. 

Mar.  Diet. 
[Sometimes  pronounced  stroke.] 

3.  In  mineralogy,  the  color  and  appearance  which 
the  surface  of  a  mineral  presents  when  scratched. 

Dana, 
STREAK,  v.  t.     To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in ;  to 
stripe  ;  to  variegate  with  lines  of  a  different  color, 
or  of  different  colors. 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled  with  white  and  black. 

Sanrlys. 
Now  streaked  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red.  Prior. 

1._  To  stretch.     [Not  elegant.]  Halliwell. 

STREAK,  v.  i.     To  run  swiftly.     Hence,  perhaps,  the 

vulgar  expression,  to  streak  it,  i.  e.,  to  stretch  it,  for 

run  swiftly. 
STREAK'ED,    (streekt    or    streek'ed,)    pp.    or    a. 

Marked   or   variegated   with  stripes  of  a  different 
STREAK'ING,  ppr.    Making  streaks  in.  [color. 

STREAK' Y,  a.     Having  stripes;  striped ;  "variegated 

with  lines  of  a  different  color. 
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STREAM,  n.  t  [Sax.  stream ;  G.  Strom  ;  D.  stroom ; 
Dan.  strojri  ,•  Sw.  strb'm  ,•  W.  ystrym.  ,•  Ir.  sreamh  or 
sreav.  If  m  is  radical,  this  word  belongs  to  Class 
Rm.] 

1.  A  current  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  liquid  sub- 
stance flowing  in  a  line  or  course,  either  on  the 
earth,  as  a  river  or  brook,  or  from  a  vessel  or  other 
reservoir  or  fountain.     Hence, 

2.  A  river,  brook,  or  rivulet. 

3.  A  current  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  as,  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

4.  A  current  of  melted  metal  or  other  substance ; 
as,  a  stream  of  lead  or  iron  flowing  from  a  furnace; 
a  stream  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

5.  Any  thing  issuing  from  a  source  and  moving 
with  a  continued  succession  of  parts  ;  as,  a  stream  of 
words  ;  a  stream  of  sand. 

A  stream  of  beneficence.  Atterbury. 

6.  A  continued  current  or  course  ;  as,  a  stream  of 
weather.     [Not  used.]  Ralegh. 

The  stream  of  his  life.  Shak. 

7.  A  current  of  air  or  gas,  or  of  lights 

8-  Current ;  drift ;  as  of  opinions  or  manners.     It 
is  difficult  to  oppose  the  stream  of  public  opinion. 
9.  Water. 
STREAM,  v.  i.    To  flow  ;  to  move  or  run  in  a  con- 
tinuous current.    Blood  streams  from  a  vein. 

Beneath  the  banks  where  rivers  stream.  Milton. 

2.  To  emit ;  to  pour  out  in  abundance.  His  eyes 
streamed  with  tears. 

3.  To  issue  with  continuance,  not  by  fits. 

From  opening  skies  my  streaming  glories  shine.  Pope. 

4.  To  issue  or  shoot  in  streaks  ;  as,  light  streaming 
from  the  east. 

5.  To  extend  ;  to  stretch  in  a  long  line  ;  as,  a  flag 
streaming  in  the  wind. 

STREAM',  v.  t.  To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery 
in  long  tracts. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold.  Bacon. 

STReAM'ER,  n.  An  ensign  or  flag ;  a  pennon  ex- 
tended or  flowing  in  the  wind  ;  a  poetic  use  of  the 
word. 

Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows.      Dryden. 

2.  A  luminous  beam  or  column,  sometimes  called 
auroral  streamer ;  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis. 
STREAM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Flowing;   running  in  a 
current. 

2.  Emitting ;  pouring  out  in  abundance ;  as,  stream- 
ing eyes. 

3.  Flowing ;  floating  loosely  ;  as  a  flag. 
STREAM'LET,  n.    A  small  stream ;  a  rivulet ;  a  rill. 

Thomson. 
STREAM'-TIN,  n.     Particles  or  masses  of  tin-ore 

found  in  alluvial  ground.  Brande. 

STReAM'Y,  a.    Abounding  with  running  water. 
Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Denied  the  goddess  water.  Prior. 

2.  Flowing  with  a  current  or  streak. 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.  Pope. 

STReAM'-WORKS,  ji.  pi.  Among  Cornish  miners, 
alluvial  deposits  of  tin-ore,  usually  worked  in  the 
open  air.  Ure. 

STREEK,  v.  t.     [Sax.  streccan,  to  stretch.] 
To  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brande. 

STREET,  n.  t  [Sax.  strcete,  strete ;  G.  strasse ;  D. 
straat ;  Sw.  strdt ;  Dan.  str&de ;  Ir.  sraid  ,•  W.  ystryd ; 
It.  strada ;  Sp.  estrada ;  L.  stratum^  from  stratus, 
strewed  or  spread.     See  Strew.] 

1.  Properly,  a  paved  way  or  road  ;  but  in  usage, 
any  way  or  road  in  a  city,  chiefly  a  main  way,  in 
distinction  from  a  lane  or  alley. 

2.  Among  the  people  of  New  England,  any  public 
highway. 

3.  Streets,  pi. ;  any  public  way,  road,  or  place. 
That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets. —  Ps.  cxliv. 

STREET'- WALK-ER,  (-wawk-,)  n.  [street  and  walk.] 
A  common  prostitute  that  offers  herself  to  sale  in  the 
streets. 

STREGT'-WARD,  7t.  [street  and  ward.]  Formerly, 
an  officer  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets.      Cowel. 

STRE1GHT,  (strite,)'re.  A  narrow.  [Obs.]  [See 
Strait.] 

STREIGHT,  adv.     Strictly.     [Obs.]     [See  Strait.] 

STREL'ITZ,  7i.  [Russ.]  A  soldier  of  the  ancient 
Muscovite  militia.  Brande. 

STRENE,  re.     Race  ;  offspring.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

STRENGTH,  n.  t  [Sax.  strength,  from  strong,  strong. 
See  Strong.] 

1.  That  property  or  quality  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  move  itself  or  other  bodies. 
We  say,  a  sick  man  has  not  strength  to  walk,  or  to 
raise  his  head  or  his  arm.  We  say,  a  man  has 
strengtlt  to  lift  a  weight,  or  to  draw  it.  This  quality 
is  called  also  Power  and  Force.  But  force  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  effect  of  strength  exerted,  or  the 
quantity  of  motion.     Strength,  in  this  sense,  is  posi- 
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tive,  or  the  power  of  producing  positive  motion  or 
action,  and  is  opposed  to  Weakness. 

2.  Firmness  ;  solidity  or  toughness;  the  quality  of 
bodies  by  which  they  sustain  the  application  offeree 
without  breaking  or  yielding.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  strengtlt  of  a  bone,  the  strength  of  a  beam,  the 
strength  of  a  wall,  the  strength  of  a  rope.  In  this 
sense,  strength  is  a  passive  quality,  and  is  opposed  to 
Weakness  or  Frangib-ility. 

3.  Power  or  vigor  of  any  kind. 

This  act 
Shall  crush  the  strength  of  Satan.  MUlon. 

StrengOi  there  must  be  either  ot  love  or  war.  Holyday. 

4.  Power  of  resisting  attacks;  fastness;  as,  the 
strength  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

5.  Support;  that  which  supports;  that  which  sup- 
plies strength  ;  security. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.  —  Ps.  xlvi. 

6.  Power  of  mind  ;  intellectual  force ;  the  power  of 
any  faculty  ;  as,  strength  of  memory  ;  strength  of  rea- 
son ;  strength  of  judgment. 

7.  Spirit ;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise.  Milton. 

8.  Force  of  writing ;  vigor ;  nervous  diction.  The 
strength  of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhibition  of 
ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep  impression  is 
made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer  or  reader.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Softness  or  Sweetness.  Strength 
of  language  enforces  an  argument,  produces  convic- 
tion, or  excites  wonder  or  other  strong  emotion  ;  soft- 
ness and  sweetness  give  pleasure. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join.    Pope. 

9.  Vividness  ;  as,  strength  of  colors  or  coloring. 

10.  Spirit ;  the  quality  of  any  liquor  which  has  the 
power  of  affecting  the  taste,  or  of  producing  sensible 
effects  on  other  bodies  ;  as,  the  strength  of  wine  or 
spirit ;  the  strength  of  an  acid. 

11.  The  virtue  or  spirit  of  any  vegetable,  or  of  its 
juices  or  qualities. 

12.  Legal  or  moral  force  ;  validity  ;  the  quality  of 
binding,  uniting,  or  securing  ;  as,  the  strengtlt  of  so- 
cial or  legal  obligations ;  the  strength  of  law  ;  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  or  custom. 

13.  Vigor ;  natural  force  ;  as,  the  strength  of  natu- 
ral affection. 

14.  That  which  supports  ;  confidence. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  preparation  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. Addison. 

15.  Amount  of  force,  military  or  naval ;  an  army 
or  navy  ;  number  of  troops  or  ships  well  appointed. 
What  is  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  land,  or  by 
sea? 

16.  Soundness  ;  force  ;  the  quality  that  convinces, 
persuades,  or  commands  assent ;  as,  the  strength  of  an 
argument  or  of  reasoning;  the  strength  of  evidence. 

17.  Vehemence  ;  force  proceeding  from  motion, 
and  proportioned  to  it ;  as,  the  strength  of  wind,  or  a 
current  of  water. 

18.  Degree  of  brightness  or  vividness  ;  as,  the 
strength  of  light. 

19.  Fortification  ;  fortress  ;  as,  an  inaccessible 
strengtlt.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 

20.  Support ;  maintenance  of  power. 

What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you  are  providing 
shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths.  [Not  used.)    Sprat. 

STRENGTH,  v.  t.     To  strengthen.     [Not  in  use.] 
STRENGTHEN,  (strength'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  strong 
or  stronger ;  to  add  strength  to,  either  physical,  legal, 
or  moral  ;  as,  to  strengthen  a  limb  ;  to  strengthen  an 
obligation.   - 

2.  To  confirm ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  strengthen  au- 
thority. 

3.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 


4.  To  cause  to  increase  in  power  or  security. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  me  rest, 

With  powerful  policy  strengtlien  themselves.  Shak. 

STRENGTHEN,  8.  i.    To  grow  strong  or  stronger. 

The  disease  that  shall  destroy  at  length, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength. 

Pope. 

STRENGTH' EN-Et>,  pp.     Made  strong  or  stronger; 
confirmed. 

STRENGTH'.EN-ER,    n.       That    which    increases 
strength,  physical  or  moral. 

2.  In  medicine,  something  which,  taken  into  the 
system,  increases  vital  energy  and  strength  of  ac- 
tion. 

STRENGTH'EN-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Increasing  strength, 
physical  or  moral ;  confirming ;  animating. 

STRENGTH'LESS,  a.    Wanting  strength;  destitute 
of  power. 
2.  Wanting  spirit.     [Little  used.]  Boyle. 

STREN'11-OUS,   (stren'yu-us,)   a.     [L.  strenuus ;   It. 
strcnuo;  W:  tren,  force,  also,  impetuous.    The  sense 
is,  pressing,  straining,  or  rushing  forward.] 
1.  Eagerly  pressing  or  urgent ;  zealous  ;  ardent ; 
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as,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  national  rights  ;  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  African  slavery. 

2.  Bold  and  active  ;  valiant,  intrepid,  and  ardent; 
as,  a  strenuous  defender  of  his  country. 
STREiVtJ-OUS-LY,  ado.    With   eager  and  pressing 
zeal ;  ardently. 
2.  Boldly  .  vigorously  ;  actively. 
STREN'U-OUS-NESS,  n.      Eagerness;  earnestness  ; 
active  zeal ;  ardor  in  pursuit  of  an  object,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure. 
STREP' ENT,  a.     [L.  strepens,  strepo.] 

Noisy;  loud.     [Little  used.]  Shenstone. 

STREP'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  strepo.] 

Loud  ;  boisterous.     [Litlle  used.] 
STRESS,  n.    [W.  trais,  force,  violence,  oppression  ; 
trcissaw,  to  force  or  drive  ;    Ir.  treise,  force  ;  Arm. 
trcczen,  a  twist ;  troieza,  trouezal,  to  truss,  Fr.  trous- 
ser.     Hence,  distress,  trestle,  &c] 

1.  Force  ;  urgency  ;  pressure  ;  importance  ;  that 
which  bears  with  most  weight ;  as,  the  stress  of  a  le- 
gal question.  Consider  how  much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  exercise  of  charity  in  the  New  Testament. 

This,  on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business  depends.    Locke. 

2.  Force,  or  violence  ;  as,  stress  of  weather. 

3.  Force ;  violence  ;  strain. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet 
they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength. 

Locke. 

STRESS,  v.  i.  To  press  ;  to  urge  ;  to  distress  ;  to  put 
to  difficulties.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

STRETCH,  v.  t.  [Sax.  streccan ;  D.  strekken :  G.  streck- 
en  ;  Dan.  strckker  ;  Sw.  strdeka ;  probably  formed  on 
the  root  of  reaeh,  right,  L.  rego,  &C.J 

1.  To  draw  out  to  greater  length  ;  to  extend  in  a 
line ;  as,  to  stretch  a  cord  or  a  rope. 

2.  To  extend  in  breadth  ;  as,  to  stretch  cloth. 

3.  To  spread  ;  to  expand  ;  as,  to  stretch  the  wings. 

4.  To  reach  ;  to  extend. 

Stretch  thine  hand  to  the  poor.  —  Ecclus. 

5.  To  spread ;  to  display  ;  as,  to  stretch  forth  the 
heavens.  TUlotson. 

6.  To  draw  or  pull  out  in  length ,  to  strain ;  as,  to 
stretch  a  tendon  or  muscle. 

7.  To  make  tense  ;  to  strain. 

So  the  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries.  Smith. 

8.  To  extend  mentally  ;  as,  to  stretch  the  mind  or 
thoughts. 

9.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  extend  too  far;  as,  to  stretch 
the  truth  ;  to  stretch  one's  credit. 

STRETCH,  v.  i.  To  be  extended  ;  to  be  drawn  out 
in  length  or  in  breadth,  or  both.  A  wet  hempen  cord 
or  cloth  contracts  ;  in  drying,  it  stretches. 

2.  To  be  extended  ;  to  spread  ;  as,  a  lake  stretches 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  earth.  Lake  Erie  stretches 
from  Niagara  nearly  to  Huron.    Hence, 

3.  To  stretch  to,  is  to  reach. 

4.  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension,  without 
breaking,  as  elastic  substances. 

The  inner  membrane  —  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken.  Boyle. 

5.  To  strain  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  exaggerate.  A 
man  who  is  apt  to  stretch  has  less  credit  than  others. 

6.  In  navigation,  to  sail  ;  to  direct  a  course.  It  is 
often  understood  to  signify  to  sail  under  a  great  spread 
of  canvas  close  hauled.  Inthisit  differs  from  Stand, 
which  implies  no  press  of  sail.  We  were  standing  to 
the  east,  when  we  saw  a  ship  stretching  to  the  south- 
ward. 

7.  To  make  violent  efforts  in  running. 
STRETCH,  n.     Extension  in  length  or  in  breadth ; 

reach  ;  as,  a  great  stretch  of  wings.  Ray. 

2.  Effort ;  struggle  ;  strain. 

Those  put  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch  to  the  abuse  of  power, 
under  color  of  prerogative.  L'  Estrange. 

3.  Force  of  body  ;  straining. 

By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.  Dryden. 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 

Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify  no  more  than  that 
Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of  mind.         Atterbury. 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can.  Granville. 

6.  In  sailing,  a  tack  ;  the  reach  or  extent  of  prog- 
ress on  one  tack.  Mar.  Diet. 

7.  Course  ;  direction  ;  as,  the  stretch  of  seams  of 
coal.  Kirwan. 

STRETCH'ED,  (strecht,)  pp.  or  a.    Drawn  out  in 

length  ;  extended  ;  exerted  to  the  utmost. 
STRETCH'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  stretches. 

2.  A  brick  or  stone  laid  with  its  longer  face  in  the 
surface  of  the  wall.  Qunlt. 

3.  A  piece  of  timber  in  building. 

4.  A  narrow  piece  of  plank  placed  across  a  boat 
for  the  rowers  to  set  their  feet  against. 

Mar.  Diet. 

STRETCH'ING,  ppr.  Drawing  out  in  length  ;  ex- 
tending ;  spreading  ;  exerting  force. 

STREW,  (stru  or  stro,)  v.  t.  [Goth,  strawan ;  Sax. 
streawian,  streowian  ;  G.  streuen  ,■  D.  strooijen  ;  Dan. 
stroer ;  Sw.  stro  ;  contracted  from  stragan,  which  is 
retained  in  the  Saxon.     The  Latin  has  stcrno,  straoi ; 
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the  latter  is  our  strew,  straw.  This  verb  is  written 
straw,  strew,  or  strow  i  straw  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
stroio  is  obsolescent.     Strew  is  generally  used.] 

1.  To  scatter  ;  to  spread  by  scattering  ;  always  ap- 
plied to  dry  substances  separable  into  parts  or  parti- 
cles ;  as,  to  strew  seed  in  beds  ;  to  strew  sand  on  or 
over  a  floor  ;  to  strew  flowers  over  a  grave. 

2.  To  spread  by  being  scattered  over. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew.  Spenser. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  scatter  loosely. 

And  strewed  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field.  Dryden. 

STREW.ED,  (strude,)  pp.    Scattered  ;  spread  by  scat- 
tering ;  as,  sand  strewed  on  paper. 

2.  Covered  or  sprinkled  with  something  scattered ; 
as,  a  floor  strewed  with  sand. 
STREWING,  ppr.     Scattering;  spreading  over. 
STREWING,  n.    The  act  of  scattering  or  spreading 
over. 
2.  Any  thing  fit  to  be  strewed.  Shah. 

STREW'MENT,  n.    Any  thing  scattered  in  decora- 
tion.    [Not  used.]  Shak. 
STRI'iE,  n.  pi.    [L.    See  Streak.]     In  natural  history, 
small  channels  or  thread-like  lines  in  the  shells  of 
cockles  and  in  other  substances. 

2.  The  fillets  between  the  flutes  of  columns,  pilas- 
ters, &c.  Oloss.  of  Jlrchit. 
STRI'ATE,      )   a.     Formed    with    small    channels ; 
STRI'A-TED,  (       channeled. 

2.  In  natural  history,  streaked  ;  marked  or  scored 
with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines  ;  marked  with 
fine  parallel  lines.  Martyn.     Smith. 

Striated  fracture,  in  mineralogy,  consists  of  long, 
narrow,  separable  parts,  laid  on  or  beside  each  other. 

Kirwan. 
STRI-A'TION,  n.     The  state  of   being  striated   or 

marked  with  fine  parallel  lines. 
STRt'A-TURE,  n.     See  Striation.  Woodward. 

STR1CK,  n.     [Gr.  %-fit\,  L.  striz,  a  screech-owl.] 

A  bird  of  ill  omen.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

STRICK'SN,  pp.   of  Strike.     Struck;   smitten;  as, 
the  stricken  deer.     [See  Strike.]  Spenser, 

2.  Advanced  ;  worn  ;  far  gone. 
Abraham  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  age.  —  Gen.  xxxiv. 
[Obs.] 

STRICK'LE,  (strik'l,)  n.    A  strike  ;  an  instrument  to 
strike  grain  to  a  level  with  the  measure.     [In  the 
*  United  States  the  word  Strike  is  used.] 
2.  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes. 
STRICT,  a.  t  [L.   strictus,   from  stringo ;   Sax.  strac. 
See  Strain.] 

1.  Strained;  drawn  close;  tight;  as,  a  strict  em- 
brace ;  a  strict  ligature.  Jlrbuthnot.     Dryden. 

2.  Tense ;  not  relaxed ;  as,  a  strict  or  lax  fiber. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  rigorously  nice  ;  as,  to  keep 
strict  watch.  Observe  the  strictest  rules  of  virtue 
and  decorum. 

4.  Severe  ;  rigorous ;  governed  or  governing  by 
exact  rules  ;  observing  exact  rules;  as,  the  father  is 
very  strict  in  observing  the  Sabbath.  The  master  is 
very  strict  with  his  apprentices. 

5.  Rigorous  ;  not  mild  or  indulgent  ;  as,  strict 
laws. 

C.  Confined  ;   limited  ;   not  with  latitude ;  as,  to 
understand  words  in  a  strict  sense. 
STRICT'LY,  adv.     Closely  ;  tightly. 

2.  Exactly;  with  nice  accuracy;  as,  patriotism, 
strictly  so  called,  is  a  noble  virtue. 

3.  Positively.  He  commanded  his  son  strictly  to 
proceed  no  further. 

4.  Rigorously  ;  severely  ;  without  remission  or  in- 
dulgence. 

Examine  thyself  strictly,  whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first. 

Bacon. 
STRICT'NESS,  n.    Closeness ;  tightness  ;  opposed  to 
Laxity. 

2.  Exactness  in  the  observance  of  rules,  laws, 
rites,  and  the  like ;  rigorous  accuracy  ;  nice  regu- 
larity or  precision. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  or  distrust  too  little,  to  men  that  pre- 
tended singular  piety  and  religious  strictness.    K.  Chartes. 

3.  Rigor;  severity. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strictness  and  severity 
as  did  much  obscure  the  king's  mercy.  Bacon. 

STRICT'lTRE,    (strikt'yur,)    n.      [L.   strietura.     See 
Strike  and  Stroke,  which  unite  with  L.  stringo.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  glance  ;  a  touch.  Hale. 

2.  A  touch  of  criticism  ;  critical  remark  ;  censure. 
1  have  given  myself  the  lilicrly  of  these  strictures  by  way  of 

reflection  on  every  passage.  Hammond. 

3.  A  drawing ;  a  spastic  or  other  morbid  contrac- 
tion of  any  passage  of  the  body.  Jlrbuthnot. 

STRIDE,  n.     [Sax.  stride,  a  step  ;  gestridan,  to  stride  ; 
bestridan,  to  bestride  ;  probably  formed   on  the  root 
of  L.  gradior,  Shemitic  nil,  in  Syr.  to  go,  Ch.  to 
spread,  Sax.  stredan,  id.] 
A  long  step. 

Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 

And  masculine  her  stride.  Swift. 

STRTDE,   v.  i.;   pret.   Strid,    Strode;    pp.    Strid, 
Stridden. 
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1.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  Bha>!d 

Is  graved,  and  strides  along  the  field.  Dryden. 

2.  To  straddle. 

STRIDE,  v.  U    To  pass  over  at  a  step 

See  hi  in  stride 

Valleys  wide.  Arbuthnot. 

STRID'ING,  ppr.     Walking  with  long  steps  ;  passing 

over  at  a  step. 
STRIDOR,  7t.     [L.]     A  harsh,  creaking  noise,  or  a 

crack.  Dryden. 

STIUD'U-LOUS,  a.    [L.  stridulus.'] 

Making  a  small,  harsh  sound,  or  a  creaking. 

Brown. 
STRIFE,  7i. t  [Norm,  estrif.     See  Strive.] 

1.  Exertion  or  contention  for  superiority  ;  contest 
of  emulation,  either  by  intellectual  or  physical  ef- 
forts. Strife  may  be  carried  on  between  students  or 
between  mechanics. 

Doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words.  —  1  Tim.  vi. 

Thus  gods  contended  —  noble  strife  — 

"Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.  Congreve. 

2.  Contention  in  anger  or  enmity  ;  contest ;  strug- 
gle for  victory  ;  quarrel  or  war. 

1  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the  children  of  Ammon 

—Judges  xii. 
These  vows,  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above, 
Betwixt  the  god  ol  war  and  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

3.  Opposition  ;  contrariety ;  contrast. 

Slutk. 

4.  The  agitation  produced  by  different  qualities; 
as,  the  strife  of  acid  and  alkali.     [Little  used.] 

Johnson. 
STRIFE'FUL,  a.    Contentious  ;  discordant. 

The  ape  was  strifeful  and  ambitious, 

And  the  fox  guileful  and  must  covetous.  Spenser. 

STRIG'IL,  7i.  [L.]  Among  the  ancients,  an  instru- 
ment of  metal,  ivory,  or  horn,  used  for  scraping  the 
skin  at  the  bath.  Smith's  Diet. 

STRIG'MENT,  n.     [L.  strigmentum,  from  stringo.] 
Scraping;  that  which  is  scraped  off.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown. 
STRI-GoSE',  (  rr      <  •  r  ,  •      n 

STRY'COUS    (    a'     i      sinS'osusr  from  strtgo.] 

In  botany,  a  strigous  leaf  is  one  set  with  stiff 
lanceolate  bristles.  Marttjn. 

STRIKE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Struck  ;  pp.  Struck  and  Strick- 
en ;  but  struck  is  in  the  most  common  use.  Strook 
is  wholly  obsolete.  [Sax.  astrican,  to  strike,  D. 
stryken,  to  strike,  and  to  stroke,  to  smooth,  to  anoint 
or  run  over,  to  slide  ;  G.  streichen,  to  pass,  move,  or 
ramble,  to  depart,  to  touch,  to  stroke,  to  glide  or 
glance  over,  to  lower  or  strike,  as  sails,  to  curry,  (L. 
stringo,  strigil,)  to  sweep  together,  to  spread,  as  a 
plaster,  to  play  on  a  violin,  to  card,  as  wool,  to  strike 
or  whip,  as  with  a  rod  ;  strcich,  strich,  a  stroke, 
stripe,  or  lash,  Eng.  streak  ;  Dan.  strcg,  a  stroke  ; 
stryger,  to  rub,  to  stroke,  to  strike,  to  trim,  to  iron,  or 
smooth,  to  strike,  as  sails,  to  whip,  to  play  on  a  violin, 
to  glide  along,  to  plane  ;  Svv.  stryka,  id.  We  see 
that  strike,  stroke,  and  streak,  ana  the  L.  stringo, 
whence  strain,  strict,  stricture,  &c,  are  all  radically 
one  word.  Strong  is  of  the  same  family.  Hence 
we  see  the  sense  is,  to  rub,  to  scrape  ;  but  it  includes 
often  the  sense  of  thrusting.  It  is  to  touch  or  graze 
with  a  sweeping  or  stroke.  Hence  our  sense  of 
striking  a  measure  of  grain,  and  strike,  strickle,  and 
a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  painting.  Hence  the  use  of 
stricken,  applied  to  age,  worn  with  age,  as  in  the  L. 
strigo,  the  same  word  differently  applied.  Hence 
also  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  stricture,  ap- 
plied to  criticism.  It  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  rake  and  stretch.] 

1.  To  touch  or  hit  with  some  force,  either  with  the 
hand  or  an  instrument  ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  either  with 
the  open  hand,  the  fist,  a  stick,  club,  or  whip,  or 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  or  with  a  ball  or  an 
arrow  discharged.  An  arrow  struck  the  shield  ;  a 
ball  strikes  a  ship  between  wind  and  water 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  1  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.  Shak. 

2.  To  dash  ;  to  throw  with  a  quick  motion. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side-post*. 
Ex.  xii. 

3.  To  stamp;  to  impress;  to  coin;  as,  to  strike 
coin  at  the  mint ;  to  strike  dollars  or  sovereigns, 
or  copper  coin. 

4.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate ; 
as,  a  tree  strikes  its  root  deep. 

5.  To  punish  ;  to  afflict ;  as  Smite  is  also  used. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for  equity.  — 
Prov.  xvii. 

6.  To  cause  to  sound ;  to  notify  by  sound  ;  as,  the 
clock  strilies  twelve  ;  the  drums  strike  up  a  march. 

Shak.     KnolUs. 

7.  In  seamanship,  to  lower;  to  let  down;  as,  to 
strike  sail ;  to  strike  a  flag  or  ensign  ;  to  strike  a  yard 
or  a  top-mast  in  a  gale  ;  [that  is,  to  run  or  slip  down.] 

Mar.  Diet. 

8.  To  impress  strongly  ;  to  affect  sensitly  with 
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strong  emotion ;  as,  to  strike  the  mind  with  sur- 
prise; to  strike  with  wonder,  alarm,  dread,  or  hor- 
ror. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  ou  the  first  view. 

Atlerbury. 

There  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike.  Pope. 

9.  To  make  and  ratify  ;  as,  to  strike  a  bargain,  L. 
fmdus  ferire.  This  expression  probably  arose  from 
the  practice  of  the  parties  striking  a  victim  when 
they  concluded  a  bargain. 

10.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.     Milton. 

11.  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a  sud- 
den impression  or  impulse  ;  as,  the  plan  proposed 
strikes  me  favorably  ;  to  strike  one  dead  ;  to  strike 
one  blind  ;  to  strike  one  dumb.  Skak.     Dryden. 

12.  To  level  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like, 
by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what  is 
above  the  level  of  the  top. 

13.  To  lade  into  a  cooler.       Edwards,  TV.  Indies. 

14.  To  be  advanced  or  worn  with  age  ;  used  ire  the 
participle  ;  as,  he  was  stricken  in  years  or  age  ;  well 
struck  in  years.  Sfiak. 

15.  To  run  on  ;  to  ground  ;  as  a  ship. 

To  strike  up  ;  to  cause  to  sound  ;  to  begin  to  beat. 
Strike  up  the  drums.  Shak. 

2.  To  begin  to  sing  or  play ;  as,  to  strike  up  a 
tune. 

To  strike  off;  to  erase  from  an  account ;  to  deduct ; 
as,  to  strike  off  the  interest  of  a  debt. 

2.  To  impress  j  to  print;  as,  tos£ri/£cq/f  athousand 
copies  of  a  book. 

3.  To  separate  by  a  blow  or  any  sudden  action  ; 
as,  to  strike  off  a  man's  head  with  a  cimeter ;  to 
strike  off  what  is  superfluous  or  corrupt. 

To  strike  out ;  to  produce  by  collision  ;  to  force  out ; 
as,  to  strike  out.  sparks  with  steel. 

2.  To  blot  out ;  to  efface  ;  to  erase. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out.  Pope. 

3.  To  form  something  new  by  a  quick  effort ;  to 
devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  contrive  ;  as,  to  strike  out  a 
new  plan  of  finance. 

STRIKE,  v.  i.    To  make  a  quick  blow  or  thrust. 


It  pleased  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction. 


Shak. 


2.  To  hit ;  to  collide  ;  to  dash  against ;  to  clash ; 
as,  a  hammer  strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

3.  To  sound  by  percussion ;  to  be  struck.  The 
clock  strikes. 

4.  To  make  an  attack. 

A  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shak. 

5.  To  hit ;  to  touch  ;  to  act  on  by  appulse. 

Hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colors  vanish.     Locke. 

6.  To  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up.  Shak. 

7.  To  run  upon  ;  to  be  stranded.  The  ship  struck 
at  twelve,  and  remained  fast. 

8.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect ;  to  dart ; 
to  penetrate. 

Now  and  then  a  beam   of  wit  or  passion  strikes  through   the 
obscurity  of  the  poem.  Dryden. 

9.  To  lower  a  flag  or  colors  in  token  of  respect, 
or  to  signify  a  surrender  of  the  ship  to  an  enemy. 

10.  To  break  forth  ;  as,  to  strike  into  reputation. 
[Nut  in  use.] 

To  strike  in ;  to  enter  suddenly  ;  also,  to  recede 
from  the  surface,  as  an  eruption  ;  to  disappear. 

To  strike  in  with  ;  to  conform  to  ;  to  suit  itself  to  ; 
to  join  with  at  once.  South. 

To  strike  out ;  to  wander ;  to  make  a  sudden  ex- 
cursion ;  as,  to  strike  out  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life.  Collier. 

To  strike ;  among  workmen  in  manufactories,  in 
England,  is  to  quit  work  in  a  body,  or  by  combina- 
tion, in  order  to  compel  their  employers  to  raise  their 
wages. 
STRIKE,  7i.  An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for 
leveling  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  for 
scraping  off  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top. 

America. 

2.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks.     [Local.]  Tusscr. 

3.  A  measure  of  four  bushels  or  half  a  quarter. 
[Local.]  Encyc. 

4.  The  act  of  combining  and  demanding  higher 
wages  for  work.     [Modern  English.] 

5.  In  geology,  the  direction  in  which  the  edge  of  a 
stratum  appears  at  the  surface. 

Strike  of  flax  ;  a  handful  that  may  be  hackled  at 
once.     [Local.] 
STRIKE'-BLOCK,   n.     [strike  and    block.]     A  plane 
shorter  than  a  jointer,  used  for  shooting  a  short  joint. 

Moxon. 
STRIK'ER,    n,      One    that    strikes,  or   that  which 
strikes. 
2.  In  Scripture,  a  quarrelsome  man.     Tit.  i. 
STRIK'ING,  ppr.    Hitting  with  a  blow  ;   impressing  ; 
imprinting ;    punishing ;     lowering,  as  sails,  or  a 
mast,  &.c. 
2.  a.    Affecting  with  strong  emotions ;  surprising  ; 
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forcible  ;  impressive ;  as,  a  striking  representation  or 

image. 
3.  Strong  ;    exact ;    adapted  to  make  impression  ; 

as,  a  striking  resemblance  of  features. 
STRIK'ING-LY,  ado.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 

or  surprise  ;  forcibly  ;  strongly  ;  impressively. 
STKIK'ING-NESS,  n.     The   quality   of   affecting  or 

surprising. 
STRING,  n.     [Sax.  string;    D.  and  Dan.  streng ;  G. 

Strang;  also  Dan.  strikke;  G.  stride;  connected  with 

strong,   L.   stringo,   from  drawing,  stretching;    Ir. 

srang,  a  string  ;  sreangaim,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  small  rope,  line,  or  cord,  or  a  slender  strip  of 
leather  or  other  like  substance,  used  for  fastening  or 
tying  things. 

2.  A  ribbon. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tyest  the  mystic  string.        Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  thing  is  filed  ;  and 
hence,  a  line  of  things  ;  as,  a  string  of  shells  or 
beads.  Addison. 

4.  The  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of  a  harp- 
sichord, harp,  or  violin ;  as,  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings.  Scripture. 

5.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water,  from  the 
bottom.  Bacon. 

6.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body. 

The  siring  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.  —  Mark  vii. 
[  This  is  not  a  technical  word.] 

7.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow. 

He  twangs  the  quivering  string.  Pope. 

8.  A  series  of  things  connected  or  following  in 
succession  ;  any  concatenation  of  things  ;  as,  a  string 
of  arguments  ;  a  string  of  propositions. 

9.  In  ship-building,  the  highest  range  of  planks  in 
a  ship's  ceiling,  or  that  between  the  gunwale  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  upper  deck  ports.        Mar.  Diet. 

10.  The  tough  substance  that  unites  the  two  parts 
of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plants  ;  as,  the  strings 
of  beans. 

11.  Among  Cornish  miners,  the  name  of  small, 
filamentous  ramifications  of  a  metallic  vein.     Ure. 

To  have  two  strings  to  the  bow  ;  to  have  two  expedi- 
ents for  executing  a  project  or  gaining  a  purpose ;  to 
have  a  double  advantage,  or  to  have  two  views.  [In 
the  latter  sense,  unusual.] 
STRING,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Strung.  To  furnish 
with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet  F  Gay. 

2.  To  put  in  tune  a  stringed  instrument. 

For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung.  Addison. 

3.  To  file  ;  to  put  on  a  line  ;  as,  to  string  beads  or 
pearls.  Spectator. 

4.  To  make  tense  ;  to  strengthen. 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood.  Dryden. 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings  ;  as,  to  string  beans. 
STRING'-BOARD,  n.    A  board  with  its  face  next  the 

well-hole,  in  a  wooden  staircase,  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  steps.  Brande. 

STRING'-GoURSE,  n.  A  projecting,  horizontal 
band  or  line  of  moldings  in  a  building. 

Oloss.  ofArchiU 
STRING'ED,  a.     Having   strings  ;  as,   a  stringed  in- 
strument. 
2.  Produced  by  strings ;  as,  stringed  noise. 

Milton. 
STRIN'GENT,  a.     Binding  strongly ;  urgent. 
STRING' HALT,  n.      [string  and  halt.]      A  sudden 
twitching  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  or  an  invol- 
untary or  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  that  ex- 
tend or  bend  the  hough.  Far.  Diet. 

[This  word,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  is  cor- 
rupted into  SPRINGHALT.] 

STRING'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  stringy. 
STRING'ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  strings  ;  putting 
in  tune  ;  filing;  making  tense;  depriving  of  strings. 
STRING'LESS,  a.     Having  no  strings. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringlesa  instrument.  Shak. 

STRING'-PIeCE,  n.    A  piece  of  timber  in  bridges. 

STRING' Y,  a.  Consisting  of  strings  or  small  threads ; 
fibrous  ;  filamentous  ;  as,  a  stringy  root.         Grew. 

2.  Ropy  ;  viscid  ;  gluey  ;  that  may  be  drawn  into 
a  thread. 

STRIP,  v.  U  [G.  streifen,  to  strip,  to  flay,  to  stripe  or 
streak,  to  graze  upon,  to  swerve,  ramble,  or  stroll  ; 
D.  strcepen,  to  stripe,  to  reprimand  ;  Dan.  slriber,  to 
stripe  or  streak,  and  stripper,  to  strip,  to  skin  or  flay, 
to  ramble  ;  Sax.  bestrypan.  Some  of  the  senses  of 
these  verbs  seem  to  he  derived  from  the  noun  stripe, 
which  is  probably  from  stripping.  Regularly,  this 
verb  should  be  referred  to  the  root  of  rip,  L.  rapio.] 

1.  To  pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering ;  as,  to  strip 
the  skin  from  a  beast ;  to  strip  the  bark  from  a  tree  ; 
to  strip  the  clothes  from  a  man's  back. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  covering  ;  to  skin  ;  to  peel ;  as, 
to  strip  a  beast  of  his  skin  ;  to  strip  a  tree  of  its 
bark  ;  to  strip  a  man  of  his  clothes. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  bereave  ;  to  make  destitute  ;  as, 
to  strip  a  man  of  his  possessions. 

4.  To  divest ;  as,  to  strip  one  of  his   rights  and 
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privileges.     Let  us  strip  this  subject  of  all  its  adven- 
titious glare. 

5.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  as,  robbers  strip  a  house. 

6.  To  bereave  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  impoverish  ;  as,  a 
man  stripped  of  his  fortune. 

7.  To  deprive  ;  to  make  bare  by  cutting,  grazing, 
or  other  means;  as,  cattle  strip  the  ground  of  its 
herbage. 

8.  To  pull  off  husks  ;  to  husk  ;  as,  to  strip  maize, 
or  the  ears  of  maize.  America. 

9.  To  press  out  the  last  milk  at  a  milking. 

Halliwell. 

10.  To  unrig  ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship.  Locke. 

11.  To  pare  off  the  surface  of  land  in  strips,  and 
turn  over  the  strips  upon  the  adjoining  surface. 

To  strip  off;  to  pull  or  take  off;  as,  to  strip  off  a 
covering  ;  to  strip  off  a  mask  or  disguise. 

2.  To  cast  off.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

3.  To  separate  from  something  connected.  [Not 
in  use.] 

[We  may  observe  the  primary  sense  of  this  word 
is  to  peel  or  skin,  hence  to  pull  off  in  a  long,  narrow 
piece  ;  hence  stripe.] 
STRIP,  7i.     [G.  streif,  a  stripe,  a  streak;  D.  streep,  a 
stroke,  a  line,  a  stripe  ;  Dan.  stribe.] 

1.  A  narrow  piece,  comparatively  long ;  as,  a  strip 
of  cloth. 

2.  Waste,  in  a  legal  sense  ;  destruction  of  fences, 
buildings,  timber,  &c.     [Norm,  estrippe.] 

Massachusetts. 
STRIPE,  7i.   [See  Strip.    It  is  probable  that  this  word 
is  taken  from  stripping.] 

1.  A  line,  or  long,  narrow  division  of  any  thing,  of 
a  different  color  from  the  ground  ;  as,  a  stripe  of  red 
on  a  green  ground  ;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of 
color.  Bacon. 

2.  A  strip,  or  long,  narrow  piece  attached  to  some- 
thing of  a  different  color ;  as,  a  long  stripe  sewed 
upon  a  garment. 

3.  The  wale,  or  long,  narrow  mark  discolored  by  a 
lash  or  rod. 

4.  A  stroke  made  with  a  lash,  whip,  rod,  strap,  or 
scourge. 

Forty  stripes  may  he  give  him,  and  not  exceed.  —  Deut.  xxv. 
[A  blow  with  a  club  is  not  a  stripe.] 

5.  Affliction  ;  punishment ;  sufferings. 

By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  —  Is.  liii. 
STRIPE,  v.  t.    To  make  stripes  ;  to  form  with  lines  of 
different  colors  ;  to  variegate  with  stripes. 
2.  To  strike ;  to  lash.     [Little  used.] 
STRIPPED,  (strlpt,)  pp.     Formed  with  lines  of  differ- 
ent colors. 
2.  a.     Having  stripes  of  different  colors. 
STRIP'ING,  ppr.     Forming  with  stripes. 
STRIP'LING,  ji.     [from  strip, stripe;  primarily,  a  tall, 
slender  youth,  one  that  shoots  up  suddenly.] 

A  youth  in  the  state  of  adolescence,  or  just  pass- 
ing from  boyhood  to  manhood  ;  a  lad. 

And  the  king  said,  Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is. —  1 
■       Sam.  xviii. 

STRIP'PED,  (stript,)  pp.  Pulled  or  torn  off;  peeled  ; 
skinned  ;  deprived  ;  divested  ;  made  naked  ;  im- 
poverished ;  husked,  as  maize. 

STRIP'PER,  n.     One  that  strips. 

STRIP'PING,  ppr.  Pulling  off;  peeling;  skinning; 
flaying;  depriving;  divesting;  husking. 

STRIP'PINGS,  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow  at  a  milking.    Halliwell.     [Various  dialects.] 

New  England. 

STRIVE,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Strove  ;  pp.  Striven.  [G.  stre- 
ben ;  D.  strecven  ;  Sw.  strafva ;  Dan.  strmber ;  formed 
perhaps  on  the  Heb.  an.  This  word  coincides  in  el- 
ements with  drive,  and  the  primary  sense  is  nearly 
the  same.     See  Rival.] 

1.  To  make  efforts  ;  to  use  exertions  ;  to  endeavor 
with  earnestness  ;  to  labor  hard  ;  applicable  to  exer- 
tions of  body  or  mind.  A  workman  strives  to  per- 
form his  task  before  another ;  a  student  strives  to 
excel  his  fellows  in  improvement. 

Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 

To  equal  Cesar  first,  and  after  Jove  ?  Cowley. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me.  — Rom.  xv. 
Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  —  Luke  xiii. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  contest ;  to  struggle  in  opposi- 
tion to  another  ;  to  be  in  contention  or  dispute  ;  fol- 
lowed by  against  or  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
opposed  ;  as,  strive  against  temptation  ;  strive  for  the 
truth. 

My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.  — Gen.  vi. 

3.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate.  Derham. 

4.  To  vie ;  to  be  comparable  to ;  to  emulate ;  to 
contend  in  excellence. 

Not  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Oronles,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Kdcn  strive.  Milton, 

STRIV'ER,  n.     One  that  strives  or  contends ;   one 

who  makes  efforts  of  body  or  mind. 
STRIVING,  ppr.    Making  efforts  ;  exerting  the  pow- 
ers of  body  or  mind  with  earnestness;  contending. 
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STRIVING,  n.  The  act  of  making  efforts ;  contest ; 
contention. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and 
strioings  about  tile  law.  —  Tit.  lu. 

STRIV'ING-LY,  adv.  With  earnest  efforts;  with 
struggles. 

STRIX,  n.  [L.,  an  owl.]  A  channel  in  a  fluted  col- 
umn or  pillar. 

STROAM,  v.  i.    To  wander  about  idly  and  vacantly. 

STROB'IL,  n.*  [L.  strobilus.] 

In  botany,  an  ament,  the  carpels  of  which  are 
scale-like,  and  spread  open  and  bear  naked  seeds; 
sometimes  the  scales  are  thin,  with  little  cohesion  ; 
but  they  are  often  woody,  and  cohere  into  a  single 
tuberculated  mass.    Example,  the  fruit  of  the  pines. 

Lindley. 

STRO-BIL'I-FORM,  a.     [L.  strobilus  and  forma,  su- 
pra.] 
Shaped  like  a  strobil. 

STRO'CAL,  )  n.    An  instrument  used  by  glass-makers 

STRo'KAL,  \  to  empty  the  metal  from  one  pot  to 
another.  Encijc. 

STROKE,  n.  [from  strike.']  A  blow  ;  the  striking  of 
one  body  against  another ;  applicable  to  a  club  or  to 
any  heavy  body,  or  to  a  rod,  whip,  or  lash.  A  piece  of 
timber  falling  may  kill  a  man  by  its  stroke  ;  a  man, 
when  whipped,  can  hardly  fail  to  flinch  or  wince  at 
every  stroke. 

The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  time  of  flutes  kept  stroke.  Sltfdc. 

2.  A  hostile  blow  or  attack. 

He  entered  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  without 
striking  a  stroke.  Bacon. 

3.  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  or  affliction;  calam- 
ity. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  looked  dead  in  law.  Harts. 

4.  Fatal  attack  ;  as,  the  stroke  of  death. 

5.  The  sound  of  the  clock. 

What  is  't  o'clock? 
Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shak. 

6.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

0.  hisling  as  those  colors  may  they  shine, 

Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.  Pope. 

Some  parts  of  my  work  have  been  brightened  by  the  strokes  of 
your  lordship's  pencil.  Muldleton. 

7.  A  touch  ;  a  masterly  effort ;  as,  the  boldest 
strokes  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

He  will  give  one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it.  Addison. 

8.  An  effort  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced. 

9.  Power  ;  efficacy 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  tne  reader,  when  he  condemns  any 
of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.  Dryden. 

[T  believe  this  sense  is  obsolete.] 

10.  Series  of  operations ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  great 
stroke  in  business,     [A  common  use  of  the  toord.] 

11.  A  dash  in  writing  or  printing;  aline;  a  touch 
of  the  pen  ;  as,  a  hair-stroke. 

12.  In  seamen's  language,  the  sweep  of  an  oar  in 
rowing ;  as,  to  row  with  a  long  stroke. 

STROKE,  v.  t.  [Sax.  stracan  ;  Sw.  stryka ;  Russ  stro- 
gayu,  strugayu,  to  plane.     See  Strike  and  Strict.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand,  by  way  of  express- 
ing kindness  or  tenderness ;  to  soothe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction.  Oay. 

3.  To  make  smooth. 

STRoK'ED,  (strokt,)  pp.  Rubbed  gently  with  the 
hand. 

STRoK'ER,  w.  One  who  strokes  ;  one  who  pretends 
to  cure  by  stroking. 

STROKES' MAN,  n.  In  rowing,  the  man  who  rows 
the  aftmost  oar,  and  whose  stroke  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  rest.  Totten. 

STRoK'ING,  ppr.     Rubbing  gently  with  the  hand. 

STRoLL,  v.  i.     [Formed  probably  on  troll,  roll.] 

To  rove ;  to  wander  on  foot ;  to  ramble  idly  or  leis- 
urely. 

These  mothers  stroll  to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless  infants. 

Swift. 

STROLL,  n.  A  wandering  on  foot ;  a  walking  idly 
and  leisurely. 

STROLL'ER,  it.  One  who  strolls  ;  a  vagabond  ;  a 
vagrant.  Swift. 

STRoLL'ING,  ppr.     Roving  idly  ;  rambling  on  foot. 

STRO-MAT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  arpaipa.) 

Miscellaneous  ;  composed  of  different  kinds. 

STROM'BITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell,  of  the  genus 
Strnmbus.     [Oi.i.]  Jameson. 

STROM-BfJ'LI-FORM,  a.  In  geology,  formed  like  a 
top. 

STROM'BUS,  «.*  [L.]  A  genus  of  marine  gastropo- 
dotts  mollusks,  having  the  external  border  or  lip  dila- 
ted into  a  wing.  Cuvier. 

STROM'EY-ER-ITE,  n.     [from  M.  Stromeycr.] 

A  steel-gray  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  sulphur,  sil- 
ver, and  copper.  Dana. 

STROND,  n.  The  beach.  [Not  much  used.]  [See 
Strand.] 
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STRONG,  <z.f  [Sax.  strong,  Strang,  or  streng ;  from  the 
latter  is  formed  strength ;  G.  strenge ;  D.  and  Dan. 
streng ;  Sw.  str'dng,  strict,  severe,  rigid.  As  n  is  cas- 
ual in  this  word,  the  original  orthography  was  strug, 
streg,  or  strog,  coinciding  with  L.  strictus,  striugo. 
The  sense  of  the  radical  word  is,  to  stretch,  strain, 
draw,  and  probably  from  the  root  of  stretch  and  reach. 
We  observe  in  all  the  kindred  dialects  on  the  con- 
tinent the  sense  of  the  word  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  English.  The  Russ.  strogei,  strict, 
rigid,  severe,  retains  the  original  orthography  with- 
out n.l 

1.  Having  physical  active  power,  or  great  physical 
power ;  having  the  power  of  exerting  great  bodily 
force  ;  vigorous.  A  patient  is  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, but  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  walk.  A  strong 
man  will  lift  twice  his  own  weight. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor.  —  Ps.  cxllv. 

Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  physical  passive  power  ;  having  ability 
to  bear  or  endure  ;  firm  ;  solid  ;  as,  a  constitution 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 

3.  Well  fortified  ;  able  to  sustain  attacks ;  not 
easily  subdued  or  taken  ;  as,  a  strong  fortress  or 
town. 

4.  Having  great  military  or  naval  force  ;  powerful ; 
as,  a  strong  army  or  fleet ;  a  strong  nation  ;  a  nation 
strong  at  sea. 

5.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources  ;  as, 
a  strong  house  or  company  of  merchants. 

6.  Moving  with  rapidity  ;  violent ;  forcible  ;  impet- 
uous ;  as,  a  strong  current  of  water  or  wind  ;  the 
wind  was  strong  from  tiie  north-east ;  we  had  a  strong 
tide  against  us. 

7.  Hale;  sound;  robust;  as,  a  strong  constitution. 

8.  Powerful ;  forcible  ;  cogent ;  adapted  to  make  a 
deep  or  effectual  impression  on  the  mind  or  imagina- 
tion ;  as,  a  strong  argument ;  strong  reasons  ;  strong 
evidence ;  a  strong  example  or  instance.  He  used 
strong  language. 

9.  Ardent ;  eager  ;  zealous  ;  earnestly  engaged  ;  as, 
a  strong  partisan  ;  a  strong  whig  or  tory. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match.  Shak. 

10.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy  ;  or  having  a 
particular  quality  in  a  great  degree ;  as,  a  strong 
powder  or  tincture  ;  a  strong  decoction  ;  strong  tea  ; 
strong  coffee. 

11.  Full  of  spirit ;  intoxicating;  as,  strong  liquors. 

12.  Affecting  the  sight  forcibly  ;  as,  strong  colors. 

13.  Affecting  the  taste  forcibly  ;  as,  the  strong  fla- 
vor of  onions. 

14.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully  ;  as,  a  strong 
scent. 

15.  Not  of  easy  digestion  ;  solid  ;  as,  strong  meat. 
Heb.  v. 

16.  Well  established  ;  firm  ;  not  easily  overthrown 
or  altered  ;  as,  a  custom  grown  strong  by  time. 

17.  Violent ;  vehement ;  earnest. 

Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  offered  up  prayers  with 
strong  crying  and  tears.  —  Heb.  v. 

18.  Able  ;  furnished  with  abilities. 

1  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.        Dryden. 

19.  Having  great  force  of  mind,  of  intellect,  or  of 
any  faculty  ;  as,  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind  ;  a 
man  of  a  strong  mind  or  intellect  ;  a  man  of  strong 
memory,  judgment,  or  imagination. 

20.  Having  great  force  ;  comprising  much  in  few 
words. 


Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmi 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  E 
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strong. 


Smith. 


21.  Bright;  glaring;  vivid;  as,  a  strong  light. 

22.  Powerful  to  the  extent  of  force  named  ;  as,  an 
army  ten  thousand  strong. 

STRONG'-eOL-OR-BD,  a.     Having  strong  colors. 

STRON"GER,  (strong'gei,)  a. ;  comp.  of  Strong.  Hav- 
ing more  strength. 

STRON"GEST,  (strong'gest,)  a. ;  superl.  of  Strong. 
Having  most  strength. 

STRONG'-FIST-ED,  a.  [strong  and  fist.]  Having  a 
strong  hand  ;  muscular.  Arbuthnot. 

STRONG'-HAND,  n.  [strong  and  hand.]  Violence  ; 
force  ;  power. 

It  was  their  meaning  to  lake  what  they  needed  by  strong-hand. 

Ralegh. 
[Not  properly  a  compound  word.] 
STRONG'-HAND-ED,  a.      Having  strong  hands,  or 

having  many  hands,  for  the  execution  of  a  work. 
STRONG'HOLD,  n.     [strong  and  hold.]     A  fastness  ; 

a  fort ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  of  security. 
STRONG'LY,  adv.     With  strength  ;  with  great  force 
or  power  ;  forcibly  ;  a  word  of  extensive  application. 

2.  Firmly  ;  in  a  manner  to  resist  attack  ;  as,  a  town 
strongly  fortified. 

3.  Vehemently  ;  forcibly  ;  eagerly.  The  evils  of 
this  measure  were  strongly  represented  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

STRONG'-MTND-ED,  a.    Having  a  vigorous  mind. 

Scott. 
STRONG'-f  ET,  a.    [strong  and  set.]    Firmly  set  or 

com  pncti  d.  Sioift. 

STRONG'-VOIC-ED,  (strong'voist,)  a.     Having  great 

strength  of  voice.  Scott. 
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STRONG'-WA-TER,  n.  [strong  and  water.]  Dis- 
tilled or  ardent  spirits.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

STRON'TIAN,  j  rj.     [from  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire, 

STRON'TIA,     (      where  it  was  first  found.] 

An  earth  which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  baryta  in  many  cf  its  proper- 
ties. It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  base  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  strontium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  of  the  former  to  44  of  the  latter.       Davy. 

STRON'TIAN,     )         „  _  .   .       .      ,       ,. 

STRON-TIT'lC  \  a'    "ertalmnS  to  strontian. 

STRON'TIAN-ITE,  n.  Carbonate  of  strontian,  a 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stellated,  and 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  modified  rhombic  prism. 

Phillips. 
Prismatic  baryte,  a  species  of  heavy  spar.     Ure. 

STRON-TI'TES,  n.     Strontium,  which  see. 

STRON'TIUM,  n.     The  base  of  strontian.       Davy. 

STRQOK,  for  Struck.     [Not  in  use.] 

STROP,  n.  A  strap.  [See  Strap  ]  This  orthography 
is  particularly  used  for  a  strip  of  leather  used  for 
sharpening  razors,  and  giving  them  a  fine,  smooth 
edge  ;  a  razor-strop.     But  Strap  is  preferable. 

2.  [Sp.  estrovo.]  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a 
circular  wreath,  and  put  round  a  block  for  hanging 
it.  Mar.  Diet. 

STROP,  v.  t.  To  draw  over  a  strop  with  a  view  to 
sharpen.  Gardner. 

STRO'PHE,  n.  [Fr.  strophe:  It.  strofa,  strofe  ;  Gr. 
orfjoipn,  a  turn,  from  oroidioi,  to  turn.] 

In  the  ancient  theater,  that  part  of  a  song  or  dance 
around  the  altar  which  was  performed  by  turning 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
antistrophe,  in  a  contrary  direction.  Hence,  in  an- 
cient lyric  poetry,  the  former  of  two  stanzas  was 
called  the  strophe,  and  the  latter  the  antistrophe.  To 
these  an  epode  was  sometimes  added. 

STRO'PHI-O-LATE,       )   a.      [L.  strophium,   a    gar- 

STROTHI-O-LA-TED,   j       land.] 

Furnished  with  a  garland,  or  that  which  resembles 
a  garland.  Smith. 

STROUT,  v.  i.  [For  Strut.]  To  swell ;  to  puff  out. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

STROVE,  prct.  of  Strive.  • 

STRoW  is  only  a  different  orthography  of  Strew. 
[See  Strew.]" 

STRoWL,  for  Stroll,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Stroll.] 

STROY,  for  Destroy,  is  not  in  use.     [See  Destroy.] 

STRUCK,  prct.  and  pp.  of  Strike.     [See  Strike.] 

STRUCK'JSN,  the  old  pp.  of  Strike,  is  obsolete. 

STRUCTIIR-AL,  (strukt'yur-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
structure.  Marshall  Hall. 

STRUCTURE,  (strukt'yur,)rt.  [Fr.,from  L.  struclara, 
from  struo,  (for  strugo,)  to  set  or  lay ;  It.  struttura.] 

1.  Act  of  building  ;  practice  of  erecting  buildings. 

His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.  Dryden. 

[Rarely  used.] 

2.  Manner  of  building;  form;  make;  construc- 
tion ;  as,  the  want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  terraqueous  globe.      Woodward. 

3.  Manner  of  organization  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, &.C. 

4.  A  building  of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  a  building 
of  some  size  or  of  magnificence  ;  an  edifice.  The 
iron  bridge  over  the  Seine,  in  Paris,  is  a  beautiful 
structure. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame.  Pope. 

5.  In  mineralogy,  the  particular  arrangement  of  the 
integrant  particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral. 

Brongniart. 
STRflDE    ) 
stride'  (  M"    ^  stock  of  breeding  mares.     Bailey. 

STRUG'GLE,  (strug'gl,)  v.  i.  [This  word  may  be 
formed  tin  the  root  of  stretch,  right,  &c,  which  sig- 
nifies to  strain  ;  or  more  directly  on  the  same  el- 
ements in  L.  rngo,  to  wrinkle,  and  Eng.  wriggle.  In 
W.  ystreiglaw  is  to  turn.] 

1.  Properly,  to  strive,  or  to  make  efforts  with  a 
twisting,  or  with  contortions  of  the  body.     Hence, 

2.  To  use  great  efforts  ;  to  labor  bard  ;  to  strive  ; 
to  contend  ;  as,  to  struggle  to  save  life  .  to  struggle 
with  the  waves  ;  to  struggle  against  the  stream;  to 
struggle  with  adversity. 

3.  To  labor  in  pain  or  anguish  ;  to  be  in  agony  ;  to 
labor  in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware, 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare.     Dryden. 

STRUG'GLE,  n.f  Great  labor;  forcible  effort  to  ob 
tain  an  object,  or  to  avoid  an  evil ;  properly,  a  vio 
lent  effort  with  contortions  of  the  body. 

2.  Contest ;  contention  ;   strife. 

An  honest  man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indifference. 

Addison. 

3.  Agonv  ;  contortions  of  extreme  distress. 
STRUG'GLER,  n.     One  who  struggles,  strives,  or  con 

tentls. 

STRUG'GLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  great  efforts; 
using  violent  exertions  ;  affected  with  contortions. 

STRUG'GLING,  n.  The  act  of  striving  ;  vehement 
or  earnest  effort. 

STRO'MA,  ?t.  [L.]  Scrofula;  the  king's  evil  ;  a  spe- 
cific,  morbid   condition,  considered   by  many  as  a 
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peculiar  sort  of  inflammation,  manifested,  in  very 
many  cases,  by  an  indolent  enlargement,  which  some- 
times suppurates,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and 
heals  with  difficulty. 

STRu'MOUS,  a.    Scrofulous  ;  having  struma. 

STRUM'PET,  n.     [Ir.  stribrid,  striopuch.] 
A  prostitute. 

STRUM'PET,  a.    Like  a  strumpet ;  false  ;  inconstant. 

Shale. 

STRUM'PET,  v.  t.     To  debauch.  Sliak. 

STRUNG,  pret.  of  String. 

STRUT,  v.  i.     [G.  strotien;  Dan.  strutter."] 

1.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait  and  erect  head  ; 
to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 

Does  he  nol  hold  up  liis  head  and  strut  in  his  gait  f         Shak. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  protuberate. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.  Dryden. 

[Not  used.] 

STRUT,  7!.  A  lofty,  proud  step  or  walk  with  the  head 
erect;  affectation  of  dignity  in  walking. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  obliquely  placed 
from  a  king  or  queen  post  to  support  a  rafter,  some- 
times called  a  Brace.  Brande. 

STRO'THI-OUS,  a.  [L.  strutliio.]  Pertaining  to  or 
like  the  ostrich  ;  belonging  to  the  ostrich  tribe. 

STRUT'TEll,  n.     One  who  struts.  Swift. 

STRUT'TING,  ppr.  Walking  with  a  lofty  gait  and 
erect  head. 

STRUT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  walking  with  a  proud 
gait. 

STRUT'TING-LY,  ado.  With  a  proud,  lofty  step; 
boastingly. 

STRYCfl'NI-A,     )  n.       [Gr.   htov\voc,   an    ancient 

STRYCH'NI-NA,  \      Greek  name  for  several  plants, 

STRYCH'NINE,  )  most  of  which  were  narcotics. 
A  vegetable  alkaloid,  the  sole  active  principle 
of  Strychnos  Tieute,  the  most  active  of  the  Java 
poisons,  and  one  of  the  active  principles  of 
Strychnos  [gnatii,  Str.  Nux-vomica,  Str.  Colubrina. 
etc.  This  alkaloid  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  leav- 
ing an  impression  in  the  mouth  similar  to  that  from 
certain  metallic  salts.  It  is  a  most  valuable  medi- 
cine, much  used  at  the  present  day. 

STUB,  n.  [Sax.  steb  ;  Dan.  stub  ;  Sw.  stubbe,  a  stock 
or  stem  ;  L.  stipes  i  from  setting,  fixing.     See  Stop.] 

1.  The  stump  of  a  tree  ;  that  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
tree  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth  when  the  tree 
is  cut  down.  fSdti,  in  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
is  never  used  tor  the  stump  of  a  herbaceous  plant.] 

2.  A  log  ;  a  block.     [JVof.  in  use.]  .Wilton.     ■ 
STUB,  v.  t.     To  grub  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate  ; 

as,  to  stub  up  edible  roots.  Grew. 

2.  To  strike  the  toes  against  a  stump,  stone,  or  oth- 
er fixed  object.  jVew  Mngland. 

STUB'BED,  a.    Short  and  thick  like  something  trun- 
cated ;  blunt;  obtuse.     [Sw.  stubbig.] 
2.  Hardy  ;  not  nice  or  delicate.  Berkeley. 

STUB'BED-NESS,  71.     Bluntness  ;  obtuseness. 

STUB'BING,  ppr.  Grubbing  up  by  the  roots  ;  extir- 
pating. 

STUB'BLE,  (stub'bl,)  n.  [D.  and  G.  stoppel;  Sw. 
stubb  ;  L.  stipula.     It  is  a  diminutive  of  stub.] 

The  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  buck- 
wheat, left  in  the  ground  ;  the  part  of  the  stalk  left 
by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the  stubble.    Mortimer. 

STUB'BLE-GOOSE,?!.  [stubble  and  goose.]  A  goose 
fed  among  stubble.  C.'iaucer. 

STUB'BLE-RAKE,  n.  A  rake  with  long  teeth  for 
raking  together  stubble. 

STUB' BORN,  a.t  [This  word  is  doubtless  formed  on 
the  root  of  stub  or  stiff,  and  denotes  fixed,  firm. 
Chancer  writes  it  stibhorne,  G038.  But  the  origin  of 
the  latter  syllable  is  not  obvious. J 

1.  Unreasonably  obstinate;  inflexibly  fixed  in 
opinion  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  persuaded  by  reasons  ; 
inflexible;  as,  a  stubborn  son;  a  stubborn  mind  or 
soul. 

The  queen  is  obstinate  — 

Stubborn  to  justice.  Shak. 

2.  Persevering  ;  persisting ;  steady  ;  constant ;  as, 
stubborn  attention.  Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  flexible  ;  as,  a  stubborn  bow. 

Chapman. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak.  Dryden. 

4.  Hardy;  firm;  enduring  without  complaint ;  as, 
stubborn  Stoics.  Swift. 

5.  Harsh  ;  rough  ;  nigged.     [Little  used.] 

6.  Refractory  ;  not  easily  melted  or  worked  ;  as,  a 
stubborn  ore  or  metal. 

7.  Refractory  ;  obstinately  resisting  command,  the 
goad,  or  the  whip  ;  as,  a  stubborn  ass  or  horse. 

STUB'BORN-LY,  adv.     Obstinately  ;  inflexibly  ;  con- 
tumaciously. 
STUB'BORN-NESS,  n.     Perverse    and   unreasonable 
obstinacy  ;  inflexibility  ;  contumacy. 

Stubbornness  and  obstinate  disobedience  must  be  mastered  with 
blows.  Locke. 

2.  Stiffness  ;  want  of  pliancy. 

3.  Refractoriness,  as  of  ores. 

STUB'BY,  a.     [from  stub.]     Abounding  with  stubs. 
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2.  Short  and  thick  ;  short  and  strong ;  as,  stubby 
bristles.  Orew. 

STUB'-NAIL,  n.  [stub  and  nail.]  A  nail  broken  off; 
a  short,  thick  nail. 

STUCCO,  n.  [It.  id. :  Fr.  stuc;  Sp.  estuco;  allied 
probably  to  stick,  stuck.] 

1.  A  general  name  for  plaster  of  any  kind  used  as 
a  coating  for  walls ;  particularly,  a  fine  plaster,  com- 
posed of  lime  or  gypsum,  with  sand  and  pounded 
marble,  used  for  internal  decorations,  &cc. 

2.  Work  made  of  stucco. 

STUCCO,  7i.  t.  To  plaster;  to  overlay  with  fine 
plaster.. 

STU€'€o--ED,  (-kode,)pp.  or  a.     Overlaid  with  stucco. 

STU€'eO-ER,  n.     One  versed  in  stucco  work. 

STUCGO-ING,  ppr.     Plastering  with  stucco. 

STUCK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Stick. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings.        Pope. 

STUCK,  7i.     A  thrust.     [Not  171  use.]  Shak. 

STUCK'LE,  (stuk'l,)  77.  [from  stook.]  A  number  of 
sheaves  set  together  in  the  field.  [Scottish.]  [Not  in 
use  in  the  United  States.] 

STUD,  77.  [Sax.  stod,  studa  ;  Ice.  stod;  D.  stut ;  Sw. 
stod;  G.  static,  a  stay  or  prop  ;  slvtzen,  to  butt  at,  to 
gore  ;  Dan.  stbder,  to  push,  to  thrust,  G.  stossen.  The 
sense  of  the  root  is,  to  set,  to  thrust.  It  coincides 
with  stead,  place,  Ir.  stadam,  to  stay  or  stand,  stid,  a 
prop.] 

1.  In  building,  a  small  piece  of  timber  or  Joist  in- 
serted in  the  sills  and  beams,  between  the  posts,  to 
support  the  beams  orother  main  timbers.  The  boards 
on  the  outside,  and  the  laths  on  the  inside,  of  a  build- 
ing, are  also  nailed  to  the  studs. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head,  inserted  in  work 
chiefly  for  ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Ralegh. 

Crystal  ami  inyrrhine  cups,  embossed  with  gems 

And  studs  of  pearl.  M'dton. 

3.  A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares  ;  or 
the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see  horses  bred 
of  excellent  shape,  vigor,  and  fire.  Temple. 

4.  An  ornamental  button  for  a  shirt  bosom,  &c. 
STUD,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  shining  studs  or  knobs. 

Their  horses  shall  be  trapped, 
Their  harness  sUukled  all  with  gold  and  pearl.  Shak. 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments  or  prominent 
objects. 
STUD'DED,  pp.     Adorned  with  studs. 
2.  Set  with  detached  ornaments. 

The  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  our  hills,  and  the  extensive 
plains  that  stretch  before  our  view,  are  studded  with  sub- 
stantial, neat,  and  commodious  dwellings  of  freemen. 

Bp.  Hobarl. 

STUD'DING,  ppr.  Setting  or  adorning  with  studs  or 
shining  knobs. 

STUD'DING-SXIL,  77.  In  navigation,  a  sail  that  is 
set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails.  The 
studding-sails  are  set  only  when  the  wind  is  mod- 
erate and  steady.  They  appear  like  wings  upon  the 
yard-arms.  Mar.  Diet.     Totten. 

STO'DENT,  n.     [L.  studens,  studeo.     See  Study.] 

1.  A  person  engaged  in  study  ;  one  who  is  devo- 
ted to  learning,  either  in  a  seminary  or  in  private  ; 
a  scholar  ;  as,  the  students  of  an  academy,  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  ;  a  medical  student;  a  law  student. 

2.  A  man  devoted  to  books  ;  a  bookish  man  ;  as,  a 
hard  student ;  a  close  student. 


3.  One  who  studies  or  examines  ;  as,  a  student  of 
nature's  works. 

STu'DENT-SHIP,  77.    The  state  of  being  a  student. 

STUD'-IIORSE,  77.  [Sax.  stod-hors;  Low  L.  stota- 
rius ;  Chaucer,  stot.] 

A  breeding  horse  ;  a  horse  kept  for  propagating  his 
kind. 

STUD'I-JED,  (stud'did,)  7777.  [from  study.]  Read ; 
closely  examined  ;  read  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion ;  well  considered.  The  book  has  been  studied. 
The  subject  has  been  well  studied. 

2.  a.  Learned  ;  well  versed  in  any  branch  of 
learning  ;  qualified  by  study  ;  as,  a  man  well  studied 
in  geometry,  or  in  law,  or  medical  science.  Bacon. 

3.  Premeditated. 

4.  Having  a  particular  inclination.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
STUD'I-ED-LY,  (stud'did-le,)  adv.     Premeditatedly. 
STUD'I-ER,  77.     [from  study.]     One  who  studies";  a 
student. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  in  the  stoical  philosophy.      Tillotson. 

STu'DI-O,  7t.  [It.]  The  work-shop  of  a  sculptor; 
sometimes,  though  less  properly,  applied  to  the  work- 
shop of  a  painter.  Jocelyn. 

STO'Dl-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  studicux ;  h.  stuiiosus.] 

1.  Given  to  books  or  to  learning;  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  from  books  ;  as,  a  studious 
scholar. 

2.  Contemplative  ;  given  to  thought,  or  to  the  ex- 
amination of  subjects  by  contemplation. 

3.  Diligent ;   eager  to  discover  something,  or  to 
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effect  some  object ;  as,  be  studious  to  please ;  studi- 
ous to  find  new  friends  and  allies.  Ticket 

4.  Attentive  to ;  careful ;  with  of. 

Divines  must  become  studious  of  pious  and  venerable  antiquity. 

WliiU. 

5.  Planned  with  study  ;  deliberate. 

For  the  frigid  villainy  of  studious  lewdness,  for  the  calm  ma!ignit7 
of  labored  impiety,  what  apology  can  be  invented  f 

Rambler. 

6.  Favorable  to  study ;  suitable  for  thought  and 
contemplation  ;  as,  the  studious  shade. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister  pate.  Milton. 

[The    latter   signification  is  forced,  and  not  much 
used.] 
STO'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  study ;  with  close  at 
tention  to  books. 

2.  Witii  diligent  contemplation.  Dryden. 

3.  Diligently  ;   with  zeal  and  earnestness. 

Atterbury. 

4.  Carefully  ;  attentively. 
STO'DI-OUS-NESS,  77.     The    habit    or   practice  of 

study  ;  ....dictednetis  to  books.  Men  of  sprightly 
imagination  are  not  generally  the  most  remarkable 
for  studiousness. 
STUD'Y,  71.  [Fr.  itudc;  L.  studium,  from  studeo,  to 
study,  that  is,  to  set  the  thoughts  or  mind.  (See  As- 
siduous.) Studeo  is  connected  with  the  English 
stud,  stead.] 

1.  Literally,  a  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon 
a  subject;  hence,  application  of  mind  to  books,  to 
arts  or  science,  or  to  any  subject,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  is  not  before  known. 

Hammond  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  in  study. 

Pell. 
Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind  ;  conversation,  grace.  Temple. 

2.  Attention  ;  meditation  ;  contrivance. 
Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works.  Milton. 

3.  Any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is  stud- 
ied. Let  your  studies  be  directed  by  some  learned 
and  judicious  friend. 

4.  Subject  of  attention. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  are  her 
daily  study.  Law. 

5.  A  building  or  an  apartment  devoted  to  study 
or  to  literary  employment.      Clarendon.     Dryden. 

6.  Deep  cogitation  ;    perplexity.     [Little  used.] 

Bacon. 

7.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  a  work  undertaken 
for  improvement  in  the  art,  and  usually  left  incom- 
plete. 

STUD'Y,  v.  i.     [L.  studeo.] 

1.  To  fix  the  mind  closely  upon  a  subject ;  to 
muse  ;  to  dwell  upon  in  thought. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable.  Swift. 

2.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books.  He  studies  eight 
hours  in  the  day. 

3.  To  endeavor  diligently. 

That  ye  study  to  be  quiet  and  do  your  own  business.  —  I 
Thess.  iv. 
STUD'Y,  v.  t.    To  apply  the  mind  to ;  to  read   and 
examine  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  understand- 
ing ;    as,   to  study  law   or  theology ;  to   study  lan- 
guages. 

2.  To  consider  attentively ;  to  examine  closely. 
Study  the  works  of  nature. 

Study  thyself;  what  rank  or  what  degree 

Thy  wise  Creator  has  ordained  for  thee.  Dryden. 

3.  To  form  or  arrange  by  previous  thought ;  to  con 
over ;  or  to  commit  to  memory ;  as,  to  study  a 
speech. 

STUD'Y-ING,  ppr.    Applying  the  mind  to ;  reading 

and  examining  closely. 
STO'FA,  71.     [It.,  a  stove.]     A  jet  of  steam  issuing 

from  a  fissure  in  the  earth. 
STUFF,  71.     [D.  stof,  stoffe;  G.  stoff;  Dan.  stov ;  Sw. 

stoft;   Goth,  stubyus  ;   It.  stoffa;    Sp.   cstofa,  quilted 

stiiff;    estofar,   to   quilt,   to  stew.     See   Stove   and 

Stew.] 

1.  A  mass  of  matter,  indefinitely  ;  or  a  collection 
of  substances ;  as  a  heap  of  dust,  of  chips,  or  of 
dross. 

2.  The  matter  of  which  any  thing  is  formed  ;  ma- 
terials. The  carpenter  and  joiner  speak  of  the  stuff 
with  which  they  build  ;  mechanics  pride  themselves 
on  having  their  wares  made  of  good  stuff. 

Time  is  the  slu^which  life  is  made  of.  Franklin. 

Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning  ill, 

And  shows  the  slitj,  and  nol  the  workman's  skill.  Roscommon. 
Cesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  steruer  stuff.  Shok. 

3.  Furniture ;  goods ;  domestic  vessels  in  general. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's  stuff.     [Nearly 
obsolete.']  Hayieard. 

4.  That  which  fills  any  thing. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

That  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

5.  Essence  ;  elemental  part ;  as,  the  stuff  of  the 
conscience. 

6.  A  medicine.     [Vulgar.]  Shalt. 
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7.  Cloth  ;  fabrics  of  the  loom  ;  as,  silk  stuffs ; 
woolen  stuffs.  In  this  sense  the  word  has  a  plural. 
Stiill' comprehends  all  cloths,  but  it  signifies  particu- 
larly woolen  cloth  cf  slight  texture  for  linings. 

F.ncyc. 

8.  Matter  or  thing  ;  particularly,  that  which  is 
trifling  or  worthless;  a  very  extensive  use  of  the 
word.  Flattery  is  fulsome  stuff;  poor  poetry  is  mis- 
erable stuff. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  1  or  Shadwell  write.  Dryden. 

9.  Among  seamen,  a  melted  mass  of  turpentine, 
tallow,  &c,  with  which  the  masts,  sides,  and  bot- 
tom of  a  ship  are  smeared.  Mar.  Diet. 

STUFF,  v.  t.    To  fill ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bedtick. 

2.  To  fill  very  full ;  to  crowd. 

This  crook  drew  hazel  boughs  adown, 

And  stuffed  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown.  Gay. 

3.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  crowd  ;  to  press. 

Put  roaes  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuffing  them  close 
together.  Bacon. 

4.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

Willi  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

5.  To  swell  or  cause  to  bulge  out  by  putting  some- 
thing in. 

Stuff  me  out  with  straw.  Shak. 

6.  To  fill  with  something  improper. 
For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  stuff  tins  head 

With  alt  such  reading  ;is  was  never  read.  Pope. 

7.  To  obstruct,  as  any  of  the  organs. 

I'm  stuffed,  cousin  ;  1  can  not  smell.  Shak. 

8.  To  fill  meat  with  seasoning ;  as,  to  stuff  a  leg  of 
veal. 

9.  To  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal  for  presenting 
and  preserving  his  form  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bird  or  a 
lion's  skin. 

10.  To  form  by  filling. 

An  Eastern  Itinw  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence, 
and  ordered  his  bide  to  he  stuffed  into  a  cushion,  and  placed 
upon  the  tribunal.  Swift. 

STUFF,  ».  i.    To  feed  gluttonously. 

Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.  Swift. 

STUFF'JED,  (stuft,)  pp.    or    a.      Filled  ;    crowded  ; 

crammed. 
STUFF'ING,  ppr.     Filling;  crowding. 
STUFF'ING,  n.    That  which  is  used  for  filling  any 

thing  ;  as,  the  stuffing  of  a  saddle  or  cushion. 
2.  Seasoning  for    meat ;   that  which   is  put  into 

meat  to  give  it  a  higher  relish. 
STOKE,  for  Stucco.     [Not  in  use.] 
STULM,  n.    A  shaft  to  draw  water  out  of  a  mine. 

Bailey, 
STU  LP,  n.     A  post.     [Local]  Halliwell. 

STUL'TI-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.     Made  foolish. 
BTUL'TI-FY,  v.  t.      [L.  stultus,  foolish,  and  facio,  to 

make.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  one  a  fool.    Burke. 

2.  In  law,  to  allege  or  prove  to  be  insane,  for 
avoiding  some  act.  Blackstonc. 

STUL'TI-F  *--ING,  ppr.     Making  foolish. 
STUL-TIL'0-O.UENCE,  n.      [L.  stultus,  foolish,  and 
loqumlia,  a  talking.] 

Foolish  talk  ;  a  babbling.  Diet. 

STUL  TIL'0-Q.UY,  n.     [L.  stultiloquium,  supra.] 

Foolish  talk  ;  silly  discourse -,  babbling.     Taylor. 
STUM,  7i.    [D.  stom,  stum,  dumb  ;  G.  stumm, Dan.  and 
Sw.  stum,  dumb,  mute.] 

1.  Must ;  wine  unfermented.  Addison. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in  dead  or 
vapid  wines.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Wine  revived  by  new  fermentation.     Hudibras. 
STUM,  v.  t.     To  renew  wills  by  mixing  must  with  it, 

and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 

We  slum  our  wines  to  renew  their  spirits.  Floycr. 

2.  To  fume  a  cask  of  liquor  with  burning  brim- 
stone.    [Local.] 
STUM'BLE,  v.  i.     [Ice.  stumra.    This  word  is  proba- 
bly from  a  root  that  signifies  to  stop  or  to  strike,  and 
may  be  allied  to  stammer.] 

1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  moving  in  any  vvay  upon 
the  legs  ;  to  strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall,  or  to  endan- 
ger a  fall  ;  applied  to  any  animal.  A  man  may  stum- 
ble, as  well  as  a  horse. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  ;  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble.  —  Prov.  iv. 

2.  To  err ;  to  slide  into  a  crime  or  an  error. 

He  that  lovelh  his  brother,  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. —  1  John  il. 

3.  To  strike  upon  without  design  ;  to  fall  on  ;  to 
light  on  by  chance.  Men  often  stumble  upon  valua- 
ble discoveries. 

Ovid  stumbled  by  some  inadvertence  upon  Livia  in  a  bath. 

Dryden, 

STUM'BLE.  v.  t.    To  obstruct  in  progress  ;  to  cause 
to  trip  or  stop. 

2.  To  confound  ;  to  puzzle  ;  to  put  to  a  nonplus ; 
to  perplex. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  foundadon  of  this  hy- 
pothesis. Locke. 
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STUM'BLE,  n.    A  trip  in  walking  or  running. 
2.  A  blunder  ;  a  failure 

One  stumble,  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of  an  honorable 
life.  L'Eslrange. 

STUM'BLED,  pp.     Obstructed  ;  puzzled. 

STUM'BLEK,  ?i.  One  that  stumbles  or  makes  a  blun- 
der. Herbert. 

STUM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Tripping;  erring;  puz- 
zling. 

STUM'BLING-BLOCK,  )  n.     [stumble,  and  block   or 

STUM'BLING-SToNE,  \  stone.]  Any  cause  of 
stumbling  ;  that  which  causes  to  err. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 

to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  —  1  Cor.  i. 
This  stumbling-stone  we  hope  to  take  away.  Burnet. 

STUM'BLING-LY,  ado.    In  a  stumbling  manner. 
STUM'M£U,  (sluind,)  pp.    Renewed  by  mixing  must 

with  it,  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 
STUMP,  n.     [Sw.  and  Dan. stump;  Dan. stumper,  Sw. 

stympu,  to  mutilate;  D.  stomp,  a  stump,  and  blunt; 

G.  stumpf.] 

1.  The  stub  of  a  tree  ;  the  part  of  a  tree  remaining 
in  the  earth  after  the  tree  is  cut  down,  or  the  part 
of  any  plant  left  in  the  earth  by  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  af- 
ter a  part  is  amputated  or  destroyed  ;  as,  the  stump 
of  n  leg,  of  a  finger,  or  a  tooth.       Dryden.     Swift. 

3.  Stumps,  pi. ;  legs  ;  as,  to  stir  one's  stumps. 

Halliwell. 
To  take  the  stump,  or  to  stump  it,  denotes,  in  the 
Western  States,  to  make  public  addresses  for  elec- 
tioneering  purposes  ;    a   phrase    derived    from    the 
speaker's  originally  mounting  the  stump  of   a  tree 
in  making  his  address. 
STUMP,  o.  t.    To  strike  any  thing  fixed  and  hard 
with  the  toe.     [Vulgar.] 
2.  To  challenge.     [Vulgar.] 
STUMP'ED,  (stumpt,)  pp.    Struck  hard  with  the  toe. 

2.  Challenged. 
STUMP'-OR'A-TOR,  n.    A  man  who  harangues  the 
populace  from  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  other  elevation. 

America. 
STUMP'-OR'A-TO-RY,  n.    An  electioneering  speech 

from  a  stump,  or  other  elevation.  America. 

STUMP'Y,  a.     Full  of  stumps. 

2.  Hard  ;  strong.     [Little  used.]  Mortimer. 

3.  Short  and  thick  ;  stubby.     [Little  used.] 

Todd. 
STUN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  stunian  ;  Fr.  etonncr.   The  primary 
sense  is,  to  strike  or  to  stop,  to  blunt,  to  stupefy.] 

1.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow  on  the 
head  ;  as,  to  be  stunned  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  falling  tim- 
ber. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 

And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  slun  the  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overpower  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  to  blunt  or 
stupefy  the  organs  of  hearing.  To  prevent  being 
stunned,  cannoneers  sometimes  fill  their  ears  with 
wool. 

3.  To  confound  or  make  dizzy  by  loud  and 
mingled  sound. 

A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused.  Milton. 

STUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Stimg. 

STUNK,  pret.  of  Stink. 

STUN'NiKD,  (stund,)  pp.  Having  the  senso  of  hear- 
ing overpowered  ;  confounded  with  noise. 

STUN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.  Overpowering  the  organs  of 
hearing;  confounding  with  noise. 

STUNT,  v.  t.  [Ice.  stunta;  Sax.  stintan,  to  stint; 
stunt,  foolish,  stupid.     See  Stint.] 

To  hinder  from  growth  ;  applied  to  animals  and 
plants  ;  as,  to  stunt  a  child  ;  to  stunt  a  plant. 

Arbuthnot.     JJnpe.     Swift. 

STUNT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Hindered  from  growth  or  in- 

STUNT'ED-NESS,  jr.    The  state  of  being  stunted. 

Cheync. 
STUNT'ING,  ppr.      Hindering  from  growth  or   in- 
crease. 
STCPE,  7t.     [L.  .s«w;)ct.,  tow  ;  probably  allied  to  stuff.] 
Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments  and  ap- 
plied to  a  hurt  or  sore  ;  fomentation  ;  sweating  bath. 
Wiseman.     Coze. 
STOPE,  v.  t.     To  foment.  Wiseman. 

STCPE,  7i.     A  stupid  person.     [JYot  in  use.] 
STU-PE-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  stvprfacio ;  stupco,  whence 
stupidus,  and  facio.     See  Stop.] 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  stupid. 

2.  A  stupid  or  senseless  state  ;  insensibility  ;  dull- 
ness ;  torpor ;  stupidity. 

Resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a  harleew  and 
stupefaction  upon  it.  Soith. 

STU-PE-FAC'TIVE,  a.  Causing  insensibility  ;  dead- 
ening or  blunting  the  sense  of  feeling  or  understand- 
ing. 

ST0'PE-FI-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  dull  or  stupid  ;  hav- 
ing the  perception  or  understanding  blunted. 

STO'PE-Fr-ER,  n.  [from  stupefy.]  That  which 
causes  dullness  or  sttipiditv. 

STC'PE-FY,  t'.  t.     [Fr.  stupefier;  L.  stupefacio.] 

1.  To  make  stupid  ;  to  make  dull  ;  to  blunt  the 
faculty  of  perception  or  understanding  ;   to  deprive 
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of  sensibility.     It  is  a  great  sin  to  attempt  to  stupefy 
the  conscience. 

Tlie  fumes  of  passion  intoxicate  bis  discerning  faculties,  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  stupefy  the  brain.  iloulll. 

2.  To  deprive  of  material  motion. 


STu'PE-Ff-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Rendered  extremely  dull 
or  insensible. 

[It  would  be  convenient  to  write  Sti;pifaction, 
Stupifactive,  and  place  these  words  after  Stupid- 
nes9  as  indicative  of  their  meaning.] 

STU-PEiVDOUS,  a.  [Low  L.  stupendus,  from  stupeo, 
to  astonish.] 

Literally,  striking  dumb  by  its  magnitude;  hence, 
astonishing;  wonderful;  amazing;  particularly,  of 
astonishing  magnitude  or  elevation  ;  as, a  stupendous 
pile  ;  a  stupendous  edifice  ;  a  stupendous  mountain  ;  a 
stupendous  bridge.  Milton.     Druden. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  maimer  to  excite  as- 
tonishment. 

STU-PEN'DOUS-NESS,  71.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  stupendous  or  astonishing. 

STO'PID,  a.t  [Fr.  stupidc  ;  L-  stupidus,  from  stupeo,  to 
be  stupefied,  property  to  stop.     See  Stop.] 

1.  Very  dull;  insensible;  senseless;  wanting  in 
understanding;  heavy;  sluggish. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God.  Milton. 

Willi  wild  surprise, 
A  moment  stupiil,  motionless  he  stood.  Thomson. 

2.  Dull;  heavy;  formed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 

Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swift. 

STU-PID'I-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  stupidite  ;  L.  stupiditas.] 

Extreme  dullness  of  perception  or  understanding  ; 
insensibility  ;  sluggishness.  Dryden. 

STO'PID-LY,  adv.  "With  extreme  dullness  ;  with  sus- 
pension or  inactivity  of  understanding;  sottishly ; 
absurdly ;  without  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judg- 
ment. Miiton.     Dryden. 

STO'PID-NESS,  71.    Stupidity. 

STO'POR,  n.  [L.]  Great  diminution  or  suspension 
of  sensibility  ;  suppression  of  sense  ;  numbness;  as, 
the  stupor  of  a  limb.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Intellectual  sensibility  :  moral  stupidity  ;  heed- 
lessness or  inattention  to  one's  interests. 

STO'PRATE,  v.  t.     [L.  stupro.] 
To  ravish  ;  to  debauch. 

STU-PRA'TION,  71.  Rape ;  violation  of  chastity  by 
force. 

STUR'DI-LY,  adv.  [from  sturdy.]  Hardily  ;  stoutly ; 
lustily. 

STUR'DI-NESS,  71.    [from  sturdy.]   Stoutness  ;  hardi- 
ness ;  as,  the  sturdiness  of  a  school-boy.        Locke. 
2.  Brutal  strength. 

STUR'DY,  a.  [G.  storrig,  connected  with  storren,  a 
stub.] 

1.  Hardy;  stout;  foolishly  obstinate;  implying 
coarseness  or  rudeness. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 

Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hudibras. 

A  sturdy,  hardened  sinner  advances  to  the  utmost  pilch  of  im- 
piety with  less  reluctance  than  he  took  the  first  step. 

Atterbury. 

2.  Strong ;  forcible  ;  lusty  ;  as,  a  sturdy  lout. 

Sidney. 

3.  Violent ;  laid  on  with  strength ;  as,  sturdy 
strokes.  Spenser. 

4.  Stiff;  stout;  strong;  as,  a  sturdy  oak. 

He  was  not  of  a  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs  rather  sturdy  than 
dainty.  WoUon. 

STUR'DY,  7i.  A  disease  in  sheep,  marked  by  dull- 
ness and  stupor.  Cue. 
STUR'GEON,  (stur'jun,)7i.  [Fr.  esturgeon  ;  Sp.  estii- 
ri'071 ;  It.  storione ;  Low  L.  sturio ;  D.  stcur  ;  G.  stor  ; 
Sw.  stor ;  the  stirrer,  one  that  turns  up  the  mud  ; 
G.  stor  en.] 

A  large  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  genus  Acipenser. 
Several  species  are  found  in  Not 'hern  Europe,  in  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  their  tributaries,  tho 
lakes  of  North  America,  etc.  Its  flesh  is  valued  for 
food.  Caviare  is  prepared  from  the  roe,  and  isin- 
glass from  the  air-bladder.  Encyc.  Am.  P.  Cyc. 
STU-RI-O'NI-AN,  n.    One  of  a  family  of  cartilaginous 

fishes,  of  which  the  sturgeon  is  the  type. 
STURK,  71.     [Sax.  slyrci] 

A  young  ox  or  heifer.     [Scottish.] 
STUT'TER,  v.  i.     [D.  stotteren;  G.  stottern  ;  that  is, 
to  stop.     Slut  is  not  used.] 
To  stammer ;  to  hesitate  in  uttering  words. 

Bacon. 
STUT'TER,  7t.     The  act  of  stuttering.  Smart. 

STUT'TEU-ER,  71.    A  stammerer. 
STUT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Stammering;  speaking 

with  hesitation. 
STUT'TER-ING,  71.    The  act  of  stammering. 
STUT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.     With  stammering. 
ST?,  n.     [Sax.  stige.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

2.  A  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Miiton. 

3.  An  inflamed  tumor  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
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.S'l  V\  t>.  t.    To  shut  up  in  a  sty.  Shak. 

S'l  f ,  v.  I.     [Sax.  rfiiran  :  Goth,  steigan.] 

To  soar;  to  ascend.    [JVot  in  use.]    [See  Stirrup.] 

Spenser, 
STYCA,  71.    A  Saxon  copper  coin  of  the  lowest  value. 

Leake, 
STYG'I-AN,  a.     [L.  Stygius,  Styx.] 

Pertaining  to  Styx,  rubied  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
river  of  hell  over  which  the  shades  of  the  dead 
passed,  or  the  region  of  the  dead  ;  hence,  hellish;  in- 
fernal. 

A  i  dial  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bern  their  aspect.  bfilton. 

STVTNG,  vi'f-    Shutting  up  in  a  sty. 

S'J'V-LA-GALMA'iG,  a.  or  n.  [Gr.  ct-uajj  and  aya\- 
lia.] 

A  term,  in  architecture,  denoting  figures  which  per- 
form the  office  of  columns. 

STYLE,  n.t*[L.  stylus;  D.  and  G.  styl;  Ft.  stile ;  Sp. 
estilo  ;  Fr.  style  or  stile  ;  Gr.  rfAoc,  a  column,  a  pen, 
or  bodkin  ;  from  the  root  of  the  Teutonic  stcllen,  to 
set  or  place.] 

1 1.  Manlier  of  writing  with  regard  to  language,  or 
the  choice  anil  arrangement  of  w. ids ;  as,  a  harsh 
style;  a  d  ry  st  yle ;  a  tumid  or  bombastic. sii/ie;  a  loose 
style  ;  a  terse  style  :  a  laconic  or  verbose  style  ;  a  Mow- 
ing style;  a  lofty  style;  an  elegant  style:  an  episto- 
lary style.  The  character  of  style  depends  chiefly  on 
a  Happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  words. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  definition  of  style. 

Swift. 
Yet  l-t  some  lord  but  own  the  hippy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  style  refines  t  Pope. 

2.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  particular 
characters  ;  or,  in  general,  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage used. 

No  style  is  held  tor  base,  where  love  well  named  is.       Sidney. 
According  to  the  usual  style  of  dedications.  Aliddlelon. 

So  we  say,  a  person  atldresses  another  in'  a  style 
of  haughtiness,  in  a  style  of  rebuke. 

3.  A  characteristic  or  peculiar  mode  of  execution 
in  the  fine  arts. 

Tils  ornamental  style  also  possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit. 

Reynolds. 

4.  A  particular  character  of  music ;  as,  a  grave 
style. 

5.  Title;  appellation  ;  as,  the  style  of  majesty. 

Propitious  h"ar  our  prayer, 
XVhether  the  sly  e  of  Titan  please  iliee  more.  Pope, 

6.  Course  of  writing.     [JVot  in  use.]         Drydcn. 

7.  Style  of  court,  is  properly  the  practice  observed 
by  any  court  in  its  way  of  proceeding.  Myliffe. 

8.  fn  popular  use,  manner;  form;  as,  the  enter- 
tainment was  prepared  in  excellent  style. 

9.  A  pointed  instrument  formerly  used  in  writing 
on  tables  of  wax  ;  an  instrument  of  surgery. 

10.  Something  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver ;  the 
pin  of  a  dial  ;  written  also  Stile. 

*11.  In  botany,  the  middle  portion  of  the  pistil, 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ  ;  sometimes 
called  the  Shaft.  The  styles  of  plants  are  capillary, 
filiform,  cylindric,  subulate,  or  clavate.        Martyn. 

12.  In  chronology,  a  mode  of  reckoning  time,  with 
regard  to  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendar.  Style  is 
Old  or  JVew.  The  Old  Style  follows  the  Julian  "man- 
ner of  computing  the  months  and  days, or  the  calen- 
dar ns  established  hy  Julius  Cesar,  in  which  every 
fourth  year  consists  of  36(3  days,  and  the  other  years 
of  365  days.  This  is  something  more  than  II  min- 
utes in  a  year  too  much.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  re- 
formed the  calendar  by  retrenching  10  days  in  Octo- 
ber, 1582,  in  order  to  bring  hack  the  vernal  equinox 
to  the  same  day  as  at  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325;  this  reformation  was  adopted  by 
act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain  in  1751,  by  which 
act  11  days  in  September,  1752,  were  retrenched, 
and  the  third  day  was  reckoned  the  fourteenth.  This 
mode  of  reckoning  is  called  JVew  Style,  according 
to  which  every  i  ear  divisible  by  4,  unless  it  is 
divisible  by  1011,  without  being  divisible  hy  4U0,  lias 
3(jfi  days,  and  any  other  year  365  davs. 

P.  Cy'c.     Ed.  En  eye. 

STYLE,  v.  t.  To  call ;  to  name  ;  to  denominate  ;  to 
give  a  title  to  in  addressing.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia is  styled  autocrat ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
s'yled  defender  of  the  faith. 

STYl.'/CD,  pp.     Named;  denominated;  called. 

STV'LET,  n.  [from  style.]  A  small  poniard  or  dag- 
ger. Encyc 

STY'LI-FORM,  a.  [style  and  form.]  Like  a  style, 
P'n,  or  pen. 

STYL'LVO,  ppr.     Calling;  denominating. 

STvl.'ISH,  o.  Being  in  fashionable!  form,  or  in  high 
style.     [  Colloquial.] 

STY'LTTE,  re.     [Gr.  -nXoe,  a  column.] 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Stylites  were  a  sect  of 
solitaries,  who  stood  motionless  on  columns  or  pil- 
lars  for  the  exercise  of  their  patience. 

STY'LO-BATE,  71.  [Gr.  r-A.c,  a  pillar,  and  /Jacnc, 
base.]  In  architecture,  the  uninterrupted  or  con- 
tinuous base  below  a  range  of  columns.      Brando. 

STY  LO-BA'TION,  n.     The  pedestal  of  a  column. 

STvr-LO-GRAPH'ie,   a.     Pertaining   to  or  used   in 


stylography  :  as,  stylographic  cards,  cards  which  may 
be  written  upon  with  a  style. 

Stylographic  pencil ;  a  pencil  or  style  for  this  kind  ol 
writing. 

STY-LOG'RA-PHY,  n.  A  mode  of  writing  or  tracing 
lines  hy  means  of  a  style  or  pointed  instrument  on 
cards  or  tablets. 

STY'LOID,  a.     [L.  stylus  and  Gr.  E«5o;.] 

Having  some  resemblance  to  a  style  or  pen  ;  as, 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.        Encyc. 

STYP'TIC,  u.  [Fr.  stypt.ique  ;  L.  stypticus:  Gr.  rw- 
tikoc;  from  the  root  of  L.  stipo,  Eng.  stop.] 

Astringent;  that  produces  contraction  ;  that  stops 
bleeding  ;  having  the  quality  of  restraining  hemor- 
rhage. 

STYP'TIC,  n.  A  medicine  which  has  an  astringent 
quality.     Styptics  are  mere  astringents. 

STYP-TIC'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  n.  The  quality  of  as- 
tringency. 

STY  'It  AX,  7i.  [Gr.  orunaf,  the  resin  now  called  in 
English  Storax;  also  the  sharp  iron  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  spear] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  which  is  typical 
of  the  natural  order  Styracere,  and  to  which  it  gives 
name.  Sprengel  recognizes  and  describes  seven 
species  of  the  genus  Styrax,  two  of  which  furnish 
articles  of  the  materia  inedica,  viz.,  S.  officinalis, 
(Liniueus,)  growing  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Greece, 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  Levant  generally,  which 
furnishes  Storax  ;  and  S.  Benzoin,  (Dryander,) 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  Siam,  which 
furnishes  Benzoin.  Tully. 

STYTI1'Y,».  t.     To  forge  on  an  anvil.     [See  Stithy.] 

STYX,  n.  [L.  ;  Gr.  i>nf.]  In  ancient  mythology,  the 
principal  river  of  the  lower  world,  which  was  to  be 
crossed  in  passing  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  The 
divinity  of  the  river,  who  dwelt  in  a  rock  palace, 
was  also  called  Styx. 

Sfj-A-BlL'l-TY,  7i.  Liability  to  be  sued  ;  the  state  of 
being  subject  by  law  to  civil  process.  Jud»i  Story. 

SC'A-BLE,  a.  [fr.  m  sue.]  That  may  be  sued  ;  sub- 
ject by  law  to  be  called  to  answer  in  couit. 

SUADE,  for  Persuade,  is  not  in  use.     [Jud^a  Story. 

SUAGE,  for  Assuage,  is  not  in  use. 

SCANT,  a.  [Fr.  suivant,  from  suivre,  to  follow  ; 
Norm,  suante/] 

Even  ;  uniform  ;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
[JVew  England,  but  local.] 

SUA'SI-BLE,  (swa'se-bip  a.     [L.  suadeo.] 

That  may  be  persuaded  or  easily  persuaded. 

SUA'SION,  (swa'zhunj)  n.  The  act  of  persuading. 
[See  Persuade.] 

SUA'SIVE,  (swa'siv,)  a.     [L.  suadeo.] 

Having  power  to  persuade.  South. 

SUA'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to  per- 
suade. 

SUA'SO-RY,  (swa'so-re,)  a.     [L.  suasorius.] 

Tending  to  persuade;  having  the  quality  of  con- 
vincing and  drawing  by  argument  or  reason. 

Hopkins. 

SUAVI-FI-ED,  pp.    Rendered  affable. 

SUAV'I-FY,  (swav'e-iy,)  v.  I.     [L.  suavis,  sweet.] 
To  make  affable. 

SUAV'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Making  affable. 

SUA-VIL'0-G.UY,  n.     [L.  suavis  and  toquor.] 
Sweetness  of  speech. 

SUJIV'I-TER  IJVMO'DO,  [L.]  Agreeably  or  kind- 
ly in  manner. 

SUAV'I-TY,  (swav'e-te,)  77.  [L.  suavitas  ;  Fr.  stia- 
vite :  It.  soavitd ;  Sp.  suavidad ;  from  L.  suavis, 
sweet.] 

1.  Sweetness,  in  a  literal  sense.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Brown. 

2.  Sweetness,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  that  which  is 
to  the  mind  what  sweetness  is  to  the  tongue  ;  agree- 
ableness ;  softness;  pleasantness;  as,  suavity  of 
manners;  suavity  of  language,  conversation,  or  ad- 
dress. 

SUB  ;  a  Latin  preposition,  denoting  under  or  below, 
used  in  English  as  a  prefix,  to  express  a  subordinate 
degree,  or  imperfect  state  of  a  quality.  Before  / 
and  p  it  is  changed  into  those  letters,  as  in  sujfer 
and  suppose ;  and  before  711,  into  that  letter,  as  in  siun- 

777077. 

SUB-ACID,  a.  [sub  and  acid.]  Moderately  acid  or 
sour  ;  as,  a  subacid  juice.  Jirbuthnot. 

SUB-ACID,  71.     A  substance  moderately  acid. 

SUB-ACRID,  <7.  [s vJ>  arid  acrid.]  Moderately  sharp, 
pungent,  or  acrid.  V  Floyer. 

SUB-ACT',  7J.  t.      [L.  subactus,  subago ;  sub  and  ago.] 
To  reduce  ;  to  subdue.     [JVot  in  use.]         Bacon. 

SUB-ACTION,  77.  The  act  of  reducing  to  any  state, 
as  of  mixing  two  bodies  completely,  or  of  "heating 
them  to  a  powder.  Bacon. 

SUB-A-COTE',  a.    Acute  in  a  moderate  degree. 

SUIi-A-E'RI-AL,  a.  [sub  and  aerial.]  Beneath  the 
sky,  or  in  the  open  air;  opposed  to  Submarine  ;  as, 
a  siibaerial  volcano.  Dana. 

SUB-AG-I-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  subagitatio.] 

Carnal  knowledge.  Ch.  Rchg.  Appeal. 

Sfj'BA  H,  77.     In  India,  a  province  or  viceroyship. 

Su'BAH-DAR,  77.  dn  India,  a  viceroy,  or  the  govern- 
or of  a  province  ;  also,  a  native  of  India,  who  ranks 
as  captain  in  the  European  companies. 


Su'BAH-SHIP,  71.     The  jurisdiction  of  a  subahdar. 
SUB-AL'TERN,  a.      [Fr.  subaltcrne;    L.  sub  and  al 

ternus.] 

Inferior  ;  subordinate  ;  that  in  different  respects  is 

both  superior  and  inferior  ;  as,  a  subaltern  officer.    It 

is  used  chiefly  of  military  officers. 
SUB-AL'TERN,  77.      A  subordinate  officer  in  an  army 

or  military  body.     It  is  applied  to  officers  below  the 

rank  of  captain. 
SUB-AL-TERN'ATE,  a.     [Supra.]     Successive ;  suc- 
ceeding by  turns.  Hooker. 
SUB-AL-TERN-A'TION,  71.    State  of  inferiority  or 

subjection. 
2.  Act  of  succeeding  by  course. 
SUB-AN"GU-LAR,  a.    Slightly  angular. 
SUB-AP'EN-NlNE,  a.     Under  or  at  the  foot  of  the 

Apennine  mountains. 
2.  In  geology,  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  tertiar) 

strata  of  the  older  pliocene  period.  Lycll. 

su^A'auE-out,  I  "■   tL- sui  and  °f"a'  water-J' 

Being  under  water,  or  beneath  the  surface  of  w; 
ter.  Domain. 

SUB-AR-RA'TION,  77.     [Low  L.  subarrare.] 

The  ancient  custom  of  betrothing.  Wheatly. 

SUB-AS'TRAL,   a.     [sub   and   astral.]     Beneath   tl 
stars  or  heavens  ;  terrestrial.  Warburlon. 

SUB-AS-TRIN'GENT,  a.  Astringent  in  a  small  Ac 
gree. 

SUB-AU-DCTION,  (-awdish'un,)  n.  [L.  subauditio  ; 
sub  and  audio,  to  hear.] 

The    act    of   understanding    something    not    ex- 
pressed. RichartLoit. 

SUB-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  [L.  sub  and  axilla,  the  arm- 
pit.] 

Placed  under  the  axil  or  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
of  a  plant  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  the  branch. 

Dartoin. 

SUB'-BASE,  7t.  In  music,  the  deepest  pedal  stop,  or 
the  lowest  notes  of  an  organ. 

SUB-BF.A'DLE,  (-be'dl,)  71.  [sub  and  beadle.]  An 
inferior  or  under  beadle. 

SUB-BRIG-A-DIfiR',  71.  An  officer  in  the  horse 
guards,  who  ranks  as  cornet.  Encyc. 

SUB-CAR'BU-ilET-ED,  a.  Consisting  of  a  greater 
number  of  equivalents  of  the  base  than  of  the 
carbon. 

SUB-CAR-TI-LAG'IN-OUS,  a.  Partially  cartilagin- 
ous. 

SUB-CAU'DAL,  a.     Beneath  the  tail. 

SUB-CE-LES'TIAL,  (-les'chal,)  a.  Being  beneath 
the  heavens  ;  as,  sub-celestial  glories.         Glanville. 

SUB-CEN'TRAL,  a.     Being  under  the  center.     Say. 

SUB-CHANT'ER,  71.  [suit  and  chanter.]  An  under- 
chanter  ;  a  deputy  of  the  precentor  of  a  cathedral. 

Johnson. 

SUB-€LA'VI-AN,  a.     [L.  sub  and  clavis,  a  key.] 

Situated  unthr  the  clavicle  or  collar-Done  ;  its,  the 
subclavian  arteries. 

SUB-eOM-MIT'TEE,  77.  [sub  and  committee.]  An 
under  committee  ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  committee. 

SUB-CO.M-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  a.  Not  fully  com- 
pressed. 

SUB-€ON-FORM'A-BLE,  n.     Partially  conformable. 

SUB-CON'ie-AI.,  o.     Conical  in  a  slight  degree. 

SUB-€O.NT-STEL-LA'TION,  7i.  A  subordinate  con- 
stellation. Brawn, 

SUB-CON'TRACT,  71.  A  contract  under  a  previous 
contract. 

SUB-CON-TRACT'ED,  a.  [sub  and  contracted.] 
Contracted  after  a  former  contract.  Sluik. 

SUB-eON'TRA-RY,  a.  [sub  and  contrary.]  Contra- 
ry in  an  inferior  degree.  In  geometry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  section  of  an  oblique  cono  on  a  circular  base  by 
a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  inclined  to  the 
axis,  so  that  the  section  is  a  circle.  Brande. 

SUB-CORD' ATE,  n.     [L.  sub  and  cor,  the  heart.] 
In  sha,,e  somewhat  like  a  heart.  Martyn. 

SUB-COS'TAL,  a.     [L.  sub  and  casta,  a  rib.] 

The  subcostal  muscles  are  the  internal,  intercostal 
muscles.  IVinslow.     Cyc. 

SUB-CRYS'TAL-LINE,  a.      Imperfectly  crystallized. 

BnJTon. 

SUB-CU-Ta'NE-OUS,  a.  [sub  and  cutaneous;  L. 
cutis,  skin.] 

Situated  under  the  skin. 

SUB-CU-T1CU.-LAR,  a.  [L.  sub  and  cuticula,  cuti- 
cle.] 

Being  under  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.      Darwin. 

SUB-CYL-IN'DRIC-AL,  a.     Imperfectly  cylindrical. 

SUB-DEA'CON,  7i.  [sub  and  deacon.]  An  under  dea- 
con ;  a  deacon's  servant,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Aulifft. 

SUB-IlF.A'CON-RY,      j  n.     The   order  and  office  of 

SUB-Df.A'CON-SHIP,  J  subdeacon  in  the  Roman 
Cathcdic  church. 

SUB-DF.AN',  71.  [sub  and  dean.]  An  under  dean  ;  a 
dean's  substitute  or  vicegerent.  Ayliffe. 

SUB-DeAN'ER-Y,  n.  The  office  and  rank  of  sub- 
dean. 

SUB-DECIJ-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  decuplus.] 

Containing  one  part  of  ten.  Johnson. 

SUB-DENT'ED,  a.  [sub  and  dent.]  Indented  be- 
neath Encyc. 
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SUB-OE-POS'IT,  n.  Tliat  which  is  deposited  be- 
neath sc)ii).'"tliint»  else.  Scluiolcrdft. 

SUB-DER-l-SC'IU-OUS,  a.     [L.  sub  and  derisur.] 
Ridiculing  with  moderation  or  delicacy.     [JVot  in 
use.)  More. 

SUB-DI-La'TED,  a.     Partially  dilated. 

SUB-I)l-Tl"TIOUS,  (-de-tish'us,)  a.  [L.  subdititius, 
from  snbdo,  to  substitute.] 

Put  secretly  in  the  place  of  something  else.  [Lit- 
tle used.! 

SUB-Di-VERS't-FT-.ED,  pp.    Diversified  again. 

SUB  UI-VEliS'l-FY,  v  t.  [sub  and  diversify:]  To 
diversify  again  what  is  already  diversified.  [Little 
used.)    '  Hide. 

SUB-DI-VERS'I-FV-ING,  ppr.  Diversifying  again 
what  is  already  diversified. 

SUB-I)[-VI»E','t).  t.  [sub  and  divide.]  To  divide  a 
part  of  a  thing  into  more  parts  ;  to  part  into  smaller 
divisions. 

la  the  rise  of  eight  in  tones,  are  too  half  tones  ;  so  as  if  you 
divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eig-IU  is  but  seven  whole  and 
equal  notes  ;  and  if  you  subdivule  that  into  half  notes,  ns  in 
the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  mokes  the  number  thirteen.     Bacon. 

Tnc  progeul  a  of  Cham  aiiti  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and 
those  colonies  wero  eubdiouled  into  mat);'  others.     Dryden. 

SUB-DIVIDE',  v.  i.     To  be  subdivided. 
SUB-Dl-VID'ED,  pp.    Divided  again,  or  into  smaller 

parts. 
SUB-I)I-VID'ING,  ppr.     Dividing  into  smaller  parts 

that  which  is  already  divided. 
SUB-DI-V(S'I-I1LE,  a.     Susceptible  of  subdivision. 
S(JB-OI-V["SION,  (-de-vizh'iin,)  n.    The  act  of  sub- 
dividing or  separating  a  part  into  smaller  parts. 

Watts. 
2.  The  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing;  the 
part  of  a  linger  part. 

In  the  decimal  table,  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit,  as  span,  palm, 
and  titbit,  ure  deduced  from  the  shorter  cubit.    Arbutlinot. 

SUB'DO-LOUS,  a.  [I,,  subdolus ;  sub  and  dolus,  de- 
ceit.] 

Sly  ;  crafty  ;  cunning ;  artful ;  deceitful.  [Little 
used.] 

SUB-DOM'I-NANT,  n.  In  music,  the  fourth  note 
above  the  tonic,  being  under  the  dominant. 

SUB-DO' A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  subdued.     Ward. 

SUB-DO'  AL,  k.     [from  subdue.]    The  act  of  subduing. 

Warburton. 

SUB-DOCE',  (  v.  t.      [L.   subduco ;   sub   and  duco,  to 

SUB-DUCT',  J      draw.] 

1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  take  away. 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  look  perhaps 

More  ihuu  enough.  Milton. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

If,  out  of  that  infinite  inuldiude  of  antecedent  generations,  we 
should  subduct  ten.  Halt. 

SUB-DOCED,    (-djst',)    pp.      Withdrawn;     taken 

awav. 
SUB-DOC'ING,  ppr.     Withdrawing;    subtracting  by 

arithmetical  operation. 
SUB-DUCTION,   n.     The  act  of   taking  away   or 

withdrawing.  Hale. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction.  Hale. 

SUB-DOE',  (sttb-du',)  v.  t.t[Thisisacompound  word, 

and   the  latter  component   part  is  contracted  from 

some  word  in  Class  I)b  or  Dg.] 

1.  To  conquer  by  force  or  the  exertion  of  superior 
power,  and  bring  into  permanent  subjection  ;  to  re- 
duce under  dominion.  Thus,  Cesar  subdued  the 
Gauls;  Augustus  subdued  Egypt;  the  English  sub- 
dued Canada.  Subduing  implies  conquest  or  van- 
quisiiing ;  hut  it  implies,  also,  more  permanence  of 
subjection  to  the  conquering  power  than  either  of 
these  words. 

I  will  subdue  all  thine  enemies.  —  1  Chron.  xvii. 

2.  To  oppress  ;  tocrush  ;  to  sink  ;  to  overpower  so 
as  to  disable  from  further  resistance. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowuess,  but  bis  unkind  daughters.  Shak. 

If  aught  were  worthy  to  subdue 

The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

3.  To  tame  ;  to  break  by  conquering  a  refractory 
temper  or  evil  passions  ;  to  render  submissive  ;  as, 
to  subdue  a  stubborn  child. 

4.  To  conquer;  to  reduce  to  mildness;  as,  to  sub- 
due the  temper  or  passions. 

5.  To  overcome  by  persuasion  or  other  mild  means ; 
as,  to  subdue  opposition  by  argument  or  entreaties. 

(i.  To  overcome  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  captivate  ;  as  by 
charms. 

7.  To  soften  ;  to  melt ;  to  reduce  to  tenderness ; 
as,  to  subdue  ferocity  by  tears. 

8.  To  overcome;  to  overpower  and  destroy  the 
force  of;  as,  medicines  subdue  a  fever. 

9.  To  make  mellow ;  to  break,  as  land  ;  also,  to 
destroy,  as  weeds. 

SUB-DO'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Conquered  and  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ;  oppressed  ;  crushed  ;  tamed  ;  softened. 
SUB-DOE'MENT,  «.     Conquest.  Sliak. 

SUB-Du'ER,  n.  One  who  conquers  and  brings  into 
subjection  ;  a  tamer.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  subdues  or  destroys  the  force  of. 
Arbutlinot. 
SUB-DO'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Vanquishing  and   reducing 
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to  subjection;   crushing;   destroying  the  power  of 
resistance  ;  softening. 

SUB'DU-PLE,  a.     [ L.  sub  and  tluplus,  double.] 

Containing  one  pari  of  two.  Wilkins. 

SUB-DO'l'LI-CATE,  a.  [suh  anil  duplicate.]  Having 
the  ratio  of  the  square  roots.  Cyc. 

SUB-E-LON"GATE,  a.     Not  fully  elongated. 

SUB-E'CIUAL,  a.    Nearly  equal.  Marlyn. 

SO'BER-ATE,  n.     [L.  suber,  cork.] 

A  salt  formed  by  the  suberic  acid  in  combination 
with  a  base.  Chemistry. 

SO'HER-IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  cork,  or  extracted  from 
it ;  as,  suberic  acitl.  Chemistry. 

SO'BE-RIN,  n.     [L.  suber,  the  cork-tree.] 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  thick,  spongy  epidermis 
of  (Auercus  Suber,  (Linnauis,)  freed  from  the  ordi- 
nary contents  of  its  cells.  It  constitutes  about  seven 
tenths  of  common  cork.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
it  is  a  distinct  individual  vegetable  proximate  princi- 
ple, since  hitherto  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 
ined. If  it  is  not,  it  should  not  have  the  name  of 
such  a  principle.  It  is  certainly  not  an  alkaloid,  and 
at  all  events,  should  not  have  a  name  having  the 
form  appropriated  to  distinguish  that  class  of  com- 
pounds. Tally. 

SUB'ER-oSE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  crosus,  gnawed.] 

In  botany,  having  the  appearance  of  being  gnawed  ; 
appearing  as  if  a  little  eaten  or  gnawed.      Marlyn. 

SO'BER-OUS,  a.     [from  L.  suber,  cork.] 
Corky  ;  soft  and  elastic. 

SUB-FUSC,  a.     [ L.  subfuscus  ;  sub  and  fuscus.] 
Duskish  ;  moderately  dark  ;  brownish  ;  tawny. 

Tatler. 

SUB-GE-LAT'IN-OUS,  a.     Imperfectly  gelatinous. 

SUB-GE-NER'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  subgenus. 

SUB-Gk'NUS,  n.  A  subdivision  of  a  genus,  compre- 
hending one  or  more  species. 

SUB-GLO-BSSE',  a.     Not  quite  globose. 

SUB-GLOB'L[-LAR,a.  Having  a  form  approaching  to 
globular.  Say. 

SUH-GLU-MA'CEOUS,  (-glu-mi'shus,)  a.  Somewhat 
glumaceous.  Lindley. 

SUB-GRAN'U,-LAR,  a.     Somewhat  granular. 

SUB-HAS-TA'TION,  ti.  [L.  sub  hasta,  under  the 
spoar.j 

A  public  sale  or  auction,  so  celled  from  the  Roman 
practice.  Burnet. 

SUB-HORN-BLEND'IC,  a.  Applied  to  rocks  contain- 
ing disseminated  hornblende.  PercivaVs  Geol. 

SUB-HY-DRO-SUL'PHU-RET,  ti.  A  compound  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  with  a  less  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  the  base  than  of  the  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

SUB-IN-DI-CA'TION,  n.     [L.  sui  and  indic'o.] 

The  act  of  indicating  by  signs.  Barrow. 

SUB-IN-DOCE',».  t.    To  insinuate  ;  to  offer  indirectly. 
Sir  E.  Doing. 

SUB-IN-FEU-DA'TION,  ti.  [sub  and  infeudution.  See 
Feuo.] 

1.  In  law,  the  act  of  enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or 
feoffee,  who  holds  lands  of  the  crown  ;  the  act  of  a 
greater  baron,  who  grants  land  or  a  smaller  manor 
to  an  inferior  person.  By  34  Edward  III.  till  subin- 
feudations previous  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I. 
were  confirmed.  Blackstone. 

2.  Under  tenancy. 

The  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  die  heir,  by  a  kind  of  su&in- 
feudalion  or  under  tenancy.  Blackstone. 

SUB-IN-GRES'SION,  (-in-gresh'un,)  ?t.  [L.  sub  and 
ingressus.] 

Secret  entrance.     [Not  in  use.]  Boyle. 

SUB-I-Ta'NE-OCS,  a.    [L.  subitaneus.] 

Sudden  ;  hasty. 
SUB'I-TA-NY,  a.     Sudden.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SO'BI-TO,  [It.]     In  music,  quick. 
SUB-Ja'CENT,  a.    [L.  subjaceus  i  suftand  jaceo,  to  lie.] 

1.  Lying  under  or  below. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  directly 
beneath.  A  man  placed  on  a  hill  surveys  the  subja- 
cent plain. 

SUB'JECT,  a.t  [L.   subjectus,  from  subjicio :  sub  and 
jacio,  to  throw,  that  is,  to  drive  or  force ;  It.  suggct- 
to  i  Sp.  sujeto.] 
1.  Placed  or  situate  under. 


The  eastern  tower, 
Whose  hight  commands,  as  subject,  all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  fight. 


Shat. 


2.  Being  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  anoth- 
er; as,  Jamaica  is  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob.  Locke. 

3.  Exposed;  liable  from    extraneous  causes ;  as,  a 
country  subject  to  extreme  heat  or  cold. 

4.  Liable  from  inherent  causes  ;  prone  ;  disposed. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.  Dryden. 

5.  Obedient.     Tit.  iii.     Col.  ii. 

SUB'JECT,  n.  [L.  subjectus  ;  Fr.  sujet  ;  It.  suggetto.] 
1.  One  that  owes  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  is 
governed  by  his  laws.  The  natives  of  Great  Britain 
are  subjects  of  the  British  government.  Tho  natives 
of  the  United  States,  and  naturalized  foreigners,  are 
subjects  of  the  federal  government.  Men  in  frtm 
governments  are  subjects  as  well  as  citizens;  as  citi- 
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zens,  they  enjoy  rights  and   franchises  ;  as  subject*, 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God  commands  it,  and 
human  laws  require  it.  SmfU 

2.  That  on  which  any  mental  operation  is  per- 
formed ;  that  which  is  treated  or  handled  ;  as,  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  before  the  legislature ;  a  subject  of 
negotiation. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.  Milton. 

3.  In  loisic,  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  con- 
cerning which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied. 

Watts. 

4.  That  on  which  any  physical  operation  or  experi- 
ment is  performed  ;  as  in  mesmerism,  &.c. 

5.  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or  exists. 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  il  appears  well  in  the 
weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  il  reigns.  Bacon. 

6.  The  person  who  is  treated  of;  the  hero  of  a 
piece. 

Authors  of  biography  arc  apt  to  be  prejudiced   in  favor  of  their 
subject.  MuJjllcton. 

7.  In  grammar,  tho  nominative  case  to  a  verb  pas- 
sive. 

8.  In  music,  the  principal  melody  or  theme  of  a 
movement. 

9.  In  the  fine  arts,  that  which  it  is  the  object  and 
aim  of  the  artist  to  express.  Brandc. 

10.  In  anatomy,  a  dead  body  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection. 

SUB-JECT',  v.  t.  To  bring  under  the  power  or  do- 
minion of.  Alexander  subjected  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world  to  his  dominion. 

Firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to  tho 
rule  of  right  reason.  Middleton. 

2.  To  put  under  or  within  the  power  of. 

In  one  short  view  subjected  to  our  eye, 

Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie.  Pope. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  make  obnoxious. 

Ke  is  the   must  subjected,  ihe  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his 
understanding.  Locke. 

4.  To  expose ;  to  make  liable.  Credulity  subjects 
a  person  to  impositions. 

5.  To  submit ;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to  the  scrutiny 
of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

6.  To  make  subservient. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 

7.  To  cause  to  undergo  ;  as,  to  subject  a  substance 
to  a  white  heat  ;  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  test. 

SUB-JECT'ED,  pp.  Reduced  to  the  dominion  of 
another ;  enslaved  ;  exposed  ;  submitted  ;  made  to 
undergo. 

SUB-JECT'ING,  ppr.  Reducing  to  submission;  en- 
slaving; exposing;  submitting;  causing  to  undergo. 

SUBJECTION',  ii.  The  act  of  subduing  ;  the  act  of 
vanquishing  and  bringing  under  the  dominion  of 
another. 

The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  subjection  of  the  rebels. 

Hale. 
2.  The  state  of  being  under  the  power,  control, 
and  government  of  another.  The  safety  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  depends  on  our  subjection  to  the 
laws.  The  isles  of  the  West  Indies  are  held  in  sub- 
jection to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Our  appetites  and 
passions  should  be  in  subjection  to  our  reason,  anil 
our  will  should  be  in.entire  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
God. 

SUB-JECT'IVE,  n.t  An  epithet  applied  to  those  inter- 
nal states  of  thought  or  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is 
the  subject;  opposed  to  Oiuective,  which  is  applied 
to  things  considered  as  separate  from  the  mind,  and 
as  objects  of  its  attention.  Thus,  subjective  truth  or 
reality  is  that  which  is  verified  iiy  consciousness ; 
objective  truth  or  reality  is  that  which  results  from 
the  nature  and  relations  of  things.  A  subjective  mo- 
tive is  an  internal  feeling  or  propensity  ;  an  rbjeclive 
motive  is  something  external  to  the  mind,  which  is 
suited  to  awaken  desire.  Subjective  views  are  those 
which  are  produced  or  modified  by  internal  feeling  ; 
objective  views  an:  those  which  are  governed  by  ex- 
ternal objects.  That  which  is  subjective  in  one  rela- 
tion may  be  objective  in  another.  Thus,  subjective 
states  of  mind, 'when  recalled  and  dwelt  on  ft  the 
purpose  of  inspection  or  analysis,  become  objective. 
Enet.c.  Jimer. 

SUB-JECT'I  VE  LY,  adv.     In  relation  to  the  subject. 

Pearson, 

SUB-JECT'lVE-NESS,  71.     Stale  of  being  subjective. 

SUB-JECT-IV'I-TY,  11.  The  state  of  being  subject- 
ive. 

SUB'JECT-MAT'TER,  71.  The  matter  or  thought 
presented  for  consideration  in  some  statement  or 
discussion.  Blackstone. 

SUB-JOIN',  v.  r..t  [sub  and  join  ;  L.  subjungo  ] 

To  add  at  the  end  ;  to  add  alter  something  else  has 
been  said  or  written  ;  as,  to  subjoin  an  argument  or 
reason. 

[It  is  never  used  in  a  literal  physical  sense,  to  express 
the  joining  of  material  things.] 

SUB-JOIN'£I>, />«.  or  a.  Added  after  something  else 
saiti  or  written. 
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[L.  sub  and  lapsus,  fall.] 
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SUB-JOIN'ING,  ppr.  Adding  after  something  else 
said  or  written. 

SUB  JO'DI-CK,  [L.]    Before  the  judge;  not  decided. 

SUBMIJ-GaTE,  v.  t.j  [Fr.  subjugucr ;  L.  subjugo ;  sub 
and  jugu,  t0  yoke.     Pee  Yoke.] 

To  subdue  and  bring  under  the  yoke  of  power  or 
dominion  ;  to  conquer  by  force,  and  compel  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  or  absolute  control  of  another 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  liim  his  vassal.  Baker. 

[Subjugate  differs  from  subject  only  in  implying  a 
reduction  to  a  more  tyrannical  or  arbitrary  sway  ;  but 
they  are  often  used  as  synonymous.] 

SUB'JU-Ga-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  the  absolute 
control  of  another. 

SUB'.IU-GA-TING,  ppr.  Conquering  and  bringing 
under  the  absolute  power  of  another. 

SUB-JU-GA'TION,™.  The  act  of  subduing  and  bring- 
ing under  the  power  or  absolute  control  of  another. 

SUH-J UNCTION,  n.  The  act  of  subjoining,  or  state 
of  being  subjoined.  Clarke. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, a.  [L.  subjunctivus ;  Fr.  subjonctif; 
ft.  soggiunto.     See  Subjoin.] 

1.  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before  said  or 
written. 

2.  In  grammar,  designating  a  form  of  verbs  which 
follow  other  verbs  or  words  expressing  condition, 
hypothesis,  or  contingency  ;  as,  "  Veni  ut  me  videos," 
I  came  that  you  may  see  me  ;  "  Si  feccrint  ffiquum," 
If  they  should  do  what  is  just. 

3.  Subjunctive  is  often  used  as  a  noun  denoting  the 
subjunctive  mode. 

SUB-KING'DOJI,  n.    A  subordinate  kingdom. 

Kirby. 

SUB'LA-NATE,  a.     [X.  sub  and  lana,  wool.] 
In  botanti,  somewhat  woolly. 

SUB-LAP-Sa'RI-AN, 

SUB-LAPS'A-RY, 

Pertaining  to  the  Sublapsarians,  or  to  their  opinions, 

Murdoch. 

SUB-LAP-Sa'RI-AN,  n.  An  Infralapsarian  ;  one  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of 
election  as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past,  and 
the  elect  as  being  in  a  fallen  and  guilty  state.  The 
doctrine  of  their  antagonists,  the  Supralapsarians, 
was,  that  the  decree  of  election  contemplated  the 
elect  as  to  be  created,  and  to  apostatize  with  the  rest 
of  the  race,  and  then  to  be  rescued  and  saved  by 
divine  grace.  The  Sublapsarians  considered  the  elec- 
tion of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing  evil ;  while 
the  Supralapsarians  viewed  it  as  a  part  of  God's  orig- 
inal purpose  in  regard  to  men.  Murdoch. 

SUB-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  sublatio.] 

The  act  of  taking  or  carrying  away.      Bp.  Hall. 

SUB-LET',  v.  t.  [sub  and'  let.]  To  underlet ;  to 
lease,  as  a  lessee  to  another  person.     [Unusual.'] 

Smollett. 

SUB-LE-VA'TION,  n.     [L.  sublevo.] 
The  act  of  raising  on  high. 

SUB-LT-BRa'RI-AN,  /!.    An  under  librarian. 

SUB-LIEu-TEN'ANT,  (-lu-ten'ant  or  -lef-ten'ant,)  n. 
An  officer  in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  fnsil- 
eers,  in  which  are  no  ensigns,  and  who  is  the  same 
as  second  lieutenant.  England. 

SUB-U-GA'TION,  n.     [L.  subligo  ;  sub  and  ligo,  to 
bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  underneath. 

SUB-LIM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  sublime.]  That  may  be 
sublimated  ;  capable  of  being  raised  by  heat  into  va- 
por, and  again  condensed  by  cold. 

SUB-LIM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
sublimable. 

SUB'LI-MATE,  v.  t.    [from  sublime.]    To  bring  a  solid 
substance,  as  camphor  or  sulphur,  into  the  state  of 
vapor  by  heat,  which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to 
the  solid  state.     [See  Sublimation.] 
2.  To  refine  and  exalt;  to  higirten  ;  to  elevate. 

And  as  Itis  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their  vein, 

hi  words  whose  weigh,  best  suits  a  sublimated  strain.     Dryden. 

SUB'LI-MATE,  n.  TJie  product  of  a  sublimation. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  the  protocltlorid  of  mercury,  a 
valuable  medicine,  which,  in  excessive  doses,  pro- 
duces poisonous  effects,  like  every  other  medicine. 

Blue  sublimate  is  a  preparation  of  mercury  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniacum  ;  used  in 
painting. 

SUB'LI-MATE,  a.  Brought  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and  again  condensed,  as  solid  substances. 

SUB'LI-MA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Brought  into  a  state  of 
vapor  bv  heat,  as  a  solid  substance  ;  refined. 

SUB'LI-MA-TING,  ppr.  Converting  into  the  state  of 
vapor  by  heat,  and  condensing,  as  solid  substances. 

SUB-LI-MA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  bringing  a 
solid  substance  into  the  state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and 
condensing  it  again  into  a  solid  by  cold.  Sublima- 
tion bears  the  same  relation  to  a  solid  that  distillation 
does  to  a  liquid.  Both  processes  purify  the  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  severally  applied,  by  sep- 
arating them  from  the  fixed  and  grosser  matters  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

2.  Exaltation ;  elevation  ;  act  of  lightening  or  im- 
proving. 
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SUB-LIME',  a.  t  [h.  sublimis ;  Fr.  It.  and  Sp.  sublime.] 

1.  High  in  place  ;  exalted  aloft. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  reared.  Dryden. 

2.  High  in  excellence;  exalted  by  nature;  ele- 
vated. 

Can  it  be  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime?  Dryden. 

3.  High  in  style  or  sentiment ;  lofty  ;  grand. 

Easy  in  style  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.  Prior. 

4.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  as,  sublime  with  expectation. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  elevated  in  manner.       [Milton. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublimt  declared 

Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

SUB-LIME',  Mi  A  grand  or  lofty  style  ;  a  style  that 
expresses  lofty  conceptions. 

The  tublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the 
phrase.  Addison. 

SUB-LIME',  v.  t.    To  sublimate,  which  see. 

2.  To  raise  on  high.  Denhatn. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  highten  ;  to  improve. 

The  sun  — 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.  Pope. 

SUB-LIME',  v.  i.  To  be  brought  or  changed  into  a 
state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and  then  condensed  by  cold, 
as  a  solid  substance. 

Particles  of  antimony  which  will  not  sublime  alone.     Newton. 

SUB-LTM'.ED,  pp.  Brought  into  a  state  of  vapor  by 
heat,  and,  when  cooled,  changed  to  a  solid  state. 

SUB-LIME'LY,  adv.  With  elevated  conceptions  ;  lof- 
tily ;  as,  to  express  one's  self  sublimely. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great, 

Thy  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat.  Parnell. 

SUB-LIME'NESS,  n.    Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment ; 

sublimity. 
SUB-LIM-I-FI-€A'TION,  n.     [L.  sublimis  and  facio.] 

The  act  of  making  sublime.  Gilpin. 

SUB-LlM'ING,  ppr.    Sublimating;  exalting. 
SUB-LI.M'I-TY,  7i.t  [Fr.  subltmile ;  L.  sublimitas.] 

1.  Elevation  of  place ;  lofty  hight. 

2.  Hight  in  excellence ;  loftiness  of  nature  or 
character;  moral  grandeur;  as,  God's  incomprehen- 
sible sublimity.  Ralegh. 

3.  An  elevated  feeling,  consisting  of  a  union  of 
astonishment  and  awe,  at  the  contemplation  of  great 
scenes  and  objects,  or  of  exalted  excellence. 

4.  In  oratory  and  composition,  lofty  conceptions,  or 
such  conceptions  expressed  in  corresponding  lan- 
guage ;  loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  Addison. 

SUB-LIN-E-A'TION,  n.     [L.  sub  and  linea.] 

Mark  of  a  line  or  lines  under  a  word  in  a  sentence. 
Let.  to  Abp.  Usher. 
SUB-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gwal,)  a.    [L.  sub  and  lingua, 
the  tongue.] 

Situated  under  the  tongue ;  as,  the  sublingual 
glands.  Coze. 

SUB-LC'NAR,       )  a.      [Fr.  sublunaire;   L.  sub   and 
SUB'LU-NA-RY,  (      luna,  the  moon.] 

Literally,  beneath  the  moon  ;  but  sublunary,  which 
is  the  word  chielly  used,  denotes  merely  terrestrial, 
earthly,  pertaining  to  this  world. 

All  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.  Dryden. 

SUB'LU-NA-RY,  n.     Any  worldly  thing.     Fcltham, 
SUB-LUX-A'TION,  n.     [.sub  and  luxation.] 

In  surgery,  an  incomplete  dislocation. 
SUB-MA-RINE',  (-ma-reen',)  a.     [L.  sub  and  marinus, 
from  mare,  the  sea.] 

Being,  acting,  or  growing,  under  water  in  the  sea; 
as,  submarine  navigators  ;  submarine  plants. 
SUB-MAX'IL-LA-RY,  a.      [L.  sub  and   maxilla,  the 
jaw-bone.] 

Situated  under  the  jaw.  Med.  Repos. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  two  salivary  glands, 
situated,  one  on  either  side,  immediately  within  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  JVistar. 

SUB-Mf.'DI-AL,  a.     Lying  under  the  middle.   Buffon. 
SUB-Me'DI-AN,  a.    Lying  under  or  below  the  mid- 
dle of  a  body. 
SUB-ME'DI-ANT,  n.    In   music,  the  sixth   note,  or 
middle  note  between  the  octave  and  subdominant. 

Busby. 
SUB-MERGE',   (suh-merj',)  v.  t.     [L.  submergo ;  sub 
and  merge,  to  plunge.] 

2.  To  put  under  water;  to  plunge. 

3.  To  cover  or  overflow  with  water;  to  drown. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerged.  Shak. 

SUB-MERGE',  (snb-merj',)  v.  i.  To  plunge  under 
water,  as  swallows. 

SUB-MERG'ED,  pp.    Put  under  water;  overflowed. 

SUB-MERG'ENCE,  n.  The  act  of  submerging ;  the 
state  of  being  submerged.  Lyell. 

SUB-MERG'ING,  ppr.  Putting  under  water;  over- 
flowing. 

SUB-MERSE',  /  r,        .  ^ 

SUB-MERS'£D,  (sub-merst',)  f   "'    tL-  *"»"»«<«■] 
Being  or  growing  under  water,  as  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants. 
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SUB-MER'SION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  submersus.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  under  water  or  causing  to  be 
overflowed  ;  as,  the  submersion  of  an  isle  or  tract  of 
land.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  plunging  under  water;  the  act  of 
drowning. 

SUB-MIN'IS-TER,        (  v.  t.      [L.   submlnistro;    sub 
SUB-MIN'IS-TRATE,  (       and  wiiiiistro.] 

To  supply  ;  to  afford.     [Not  in  use.]  Hole. 

SUB  MIN'IS'-TER,  v.  i.     To  subserve  ;  to  be  useful  to. 

Our  passions —  subminislcr  to  the  best  and  worst  of  purposes. 
UKslrange. 

[Not  in  use.]     [See  Minister  and  Administer.] 
SUB-MIN'IS-TRANT,  a.      Subservient;    serving   in 

subordination.     [Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SUB-MIN-IS.TKA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  furnishing 

or  supplying.     [Notinuse'.]  JVoUoii. 

SUB-MISS',  a.     [L.  submissus,  submitto.] 

Submissive  ;  humble  ;  obsequious.  Milton. 

[Riirelij  used,  and  in  poetry  only.] 
SUB-MIS'SI()N,  (-mish'un,)  n.     [L.  submissio,  from 
submitto  ;  Fr.  soumission  i  It.  sommessione.] 

1.  The  act  of  submitting  ;  the  act  of  yielding  to 
power  or  authority  ;  surrender  of  the  person  and 
power  to  the  control  or  government  of  another. 

Submission,  dauphin  !    'tis  a  mere  French  word; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  dependence  ; 
humble  or  suppliant  behavior. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness.  Sltak. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confession  of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission  as  in  offense.  Shak. 

4.  Obedience  ;  compliance  with  the  commands  or 
laws  of  a  superior.  Submission  of  children  to  their 
parents  is  an  indispensable  duty. 

5.  Resignation  ;  a  yielding  of  one's  will  to  the  win 
or  appointment  of  a  superior  without  murmuring. 
Entire  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Gud  is 
a  Christian  duty  of  prime  excellence. 

SUB-MISS' I VE,  a.  Yielding  to  the  will  or  power  of 
another  ;  obedient. 

2.  Humble;  acknowledgingone's  inferiority ;  tes- 
tifying one's  submission. 

Her  at  his  f-et,  submissive  in  distress, 

He  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised.  Milton. 

SUB-MISS'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  submission;  with 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority  ;  humbly. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies.  Dryden. 

SUB-MISS'IVE-NESS,  n.  A  submissive  temper  or 
disposition. 

2.  Humbleness;  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 

3.  Confession  of  fault. 

Frailty  gels  pardon  by  Bubmissiveness.  Herbert. 

SUB-MISS'LY,  ado.  Humbly ;  with  submission.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Taylor. 

SUB-MISS'NESS,  n.  Humbleness  ;  obedience.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Burton. 

SUB-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  submitto;  sub,  under,  antl  mitto, 
to  send  ;  Fr.  soumcttrc;  It.  sommettere ;  Sp.  someter.] 

1.  To  let  down  ;  to  cause  to  sink  or  lower. 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while.  Dryden. 

[This  use  of  the  word  is  nearly  or  -wholly  obsolete.] 

2.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  trie  power,  will, 
or  authority  of  another ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hand.  — 

Gen.  xvi. 
Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  husbands.  — Eph.  T. 
Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  —  1  Pet.  ii. 

3.  To  refer;  to  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion 
or  judgment  of  another  ;  as,  to  submit  a  controversy 
to  arbitrators  ;  to  submit  a  question  to  the  court. 

SUB-MIT',  i).  i.  To  surrender  ;  to  yield  one's  person 
to  the  power  of  another;  to  give  up  resistance. 
The  enemy  submitted. 

The  revolted  provinces  presently  submitted.  Middleton. 

2.  To  yield  one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  au- 
thority of  another.  On  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  the  counsel  submitted  without  further  argu- 
ment. 

3.  To  bo  subject;  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another 

To  thv  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  'submit.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  submissive  ;  to  yield  without  murmuring. 

Our  religion  requires  us  —  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even 
death.  Rogers. 

SUB-MiT'TED,/>j>.  Surrendered;  resigned;  yielded; 
referred. 

SUB-MIT'TER,  n.     One  who  submits. 

SUB-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Surrendering  ;  resigning  ; 
yielding  ;  referring  to  another  for  decision. 

SUB-MON'ISH,  v.  t.     [L.  submoneo.] 
To  suggest ;  to  prompt. 

SUB-MO-NI"TION,  (-nish'un,)  n.    Suggestion. 

Granger. 

SUB-MUL'TI-PLE,  n.  [See  Multiply.]  A  num- 
ber or  quantity  which  is  contained  in  another  an  ex- 
act number  of  times,  or  is  an   aliquot  part  of  it. 
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Thus  7  is  the  submultiple  of  5G,  being  contained  in  it 
eight  times.     The  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  also  ; 
as,  a  siibmultiple  number ;  submultiple  ratio.       Cijc. 
SUB-NXR-COT'IC,  a.     Moderated  narcotic.  Barton. 
SUB-NAS'CENT,  a.    [L.  sub  and' nascor.] 

Growing  underneatli. 
SUBNECT',  v.  t.    [h.  subnecto.] 

To  tie,  buckle,  or  fasten  beneath.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Pope. 
SUB-NOR'MAL,  n.    [L.  sub  and  norma,  a  rule.] 

In  geometry,  that  part  of  the  axis  of  a  curve  line 
which  is  intercepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the 
normal.  Brande. 

SUB-NODE',  a.     [L.  sub  and  nudus,  naked.] 

Ill  botany,  almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves.      Lee. 
SUB-OB-SCURE'LY,   ado.     Somewhat  obscurely  or 

darkly.  Donne. 

SUB-Oe-CrP'I-TAL,  a.    Beingunderthe  occiput ;  as, 

the  suboccipital  nerves.  Parr. 

SUB-OCTAVE,      |   a.     [L.  sub  and  octavus,  or  octu- 
SUB-OCTU-PLE,  j       pic] 

Containing  one  part  of  eight. 

V/ilkins.    Arbuthnot. 
SUB-OCU-LAR,  a.     [L.  sub  and  oculus.] 

Bring  under  the  eye.  Barrow. 

SUB-OR-BrCU.-LAR,     \   a.       [L.  sub   and   orbicula- 
SUB-OR-BICQ-LATE,  j        tus.] 

Almost  orbiculate  or  orbicular  ;  nearly  circular. 
Martyn.     Say. 
SUB-OR'DIN-A-CY,   n.     [See   Subordinate.]      The 
state  of  being  subordinate  or  subject  to  control ;  as, 
to  bring  the  imagination   to  act  in  subordinacy  to 
reason.  Spectator. 

2.  Series  of  subordination.     [Little  used.] 

Temple. 
SUB-OR'DIN-AN-CY,  n,     [JVot  in  use]     See  SUBOR- 
DINACY. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,  a.  [L.  sub  and  ordinatus,  from 
ordo,  order.] 

1.  Inferior  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity,  in  pow- 
er, importance,  &x. ;  as,  subordinate  officers. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  lo  the  understanding.    South. 

2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 

The  several  kinds  and  sulxirdinale  species  of  each  are  easily 
distinguished.  Woodward. 

SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,  rt.  One  who  stands  in  order  or 
rank  below  another.  Milton. 

SUB-OR'DIN-aTE,  v.  t.  To  place  in  an  order  or  rank 
below  something  else ;  to  make  or  consider  as  of  less 
value  or  importance  ;  as,  lo  subordinate  one  creature 
to  another;  to  subordinate  temporal  to  spiritual  things. 
2.  To  make  subject ;  as,  to  subordinate  the  passions 
to  reason.  Scott. 

SUB-OR'DIN-A-TED,  pp.  Placed  in  an  inferior  rank  ; 
considered  as  of  inferior  importance;  subjected. 

SL'B-OR'DIN-ATE-LY,  ado.    In  a  lower  rank  or  of 
inferior  importance. 
2.  In  a  series  regularly  descending. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

SUB-OR-DIN-a'TION,  n,  [Fr.  See  Subordinate.] 
The  slate  of  being  inferior  to  another;  inferiority  of 
rank  or  dignity. 

2.  A  series  regularly  descending. 

Natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordination.  Holiday. 

3.  Place  of  rank  among  inferiors. 

persons  who  in  their  several  subordinaliojie  would  be  obliged  to 
tbllow  the  example  ol  their  superiors.  Swift. 

4.  Subjection  ;  state  of  being  under  control  or  gov- 
ernment. 

The  most  glorious  military  achievements  would  he  a  calamity  and 
a  curse,  if  purchased  ul  the  expense  of  habits  of  subordina- 
tion and  love  of  order.  Jr.  Evarte. 

[Surordinateness  is  not  used.] 
SUB-ORN',  v.  t.  [Fr.  suborner:  It.  subornare;  Sp. 
subornar ;  L.  suborno;  sub  and  onto.  The  sense  of 
orno,  in  this  word,  and  the  primary  sense,  is,  to  put 
on,  to  furnish.  Hence,  suborno,  to  furnish  privately, 
that  is,  to  bribe.] 

1.  In  law,  to  procure  a  person  to  take  such  a  false 
oath  as  constitutes  perjury.  Blackslone. 

2.  To  procure  privately,  or  by  collusion. 

Or  else  thou  art  suborned  against  his  honor.  Shak. 

3.  To  procure  by  indirect  means. 

Those  who  by  despair  eu6o;-n  their  death.  Dryden. 

SUB-OR-NA'TION,  71.  [Fr.]  In  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  con- 
stitutes perjury.  Blaclcstone. 

2.  The  crime  of  procuring  one  to  do  a  criminal  or 
bad  action.  Shale.     Swift. 

SUB  ORN'KD,  pp.  Procured  to  take  a  false  oatii,  or 
to  do  a  bad  action. 

SUB-ORN'ER,  n.  One  who  procures  another  to  take 
a  false  oath,  or  to  do  a  bad  action. 

SUII-ORN'ING,  ppr.  Procuring  one  to  take  a  false 
oath,  or  to  do  a  criminal  action. 

SUB-C'VAL,  a.    Somewhat  oval. 

Sb'B-o'VATE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  ovatus,  from  ovum,  an 

Almost  ovate  ;  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  but 
having  the  inferior  extremity  broadest.        Martyn. 
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SUB-PCE'NV    (  ""    [L.  sti  and  preriffl,  pain,  penalty.] 
A  writ  commanding  the  attendance  in  court  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  served,  as  witnesses,  &c. 

SUB-Pe'NA,   Iv.t.  To  serve  with  a  writ  of  subpena; 

SUB-P03'NA,  J  to  command  attendance  in  court  by 
a  legal  writ. 

SUB-PK'NA-ED,  pp.    Served  with  a  writ  of  subpena. 

SUB-Pe'NA-ING,  ppr.  Commanding  attendance  in 
court  bv  a  legal  writ. 

SUB-PER-PEN-DICU.-LAR,  n.     [sub  and  perpendicu- 
lar.] 
A  subnormal,  which  see. 

SUB-PET'I-O-LATE,  a.     [sub  and  petiole.] 

In  botany,  having  a  very  short  petiole.      Martyn. 

SUB-POR-PIIY-RIT'ie,  a.  Allied  to  porphyritic,  but 
containing  smaller  and  less  distinctly  marked  points 
or  crystals.  PercivaVs  Qcol. 

SUB-PRI'OR,  71.  [sub  and  prior.]  The  vicegerent  of 
a  prior ;  a  claustral  officer  who  assists  the  prior. 

South.     Cye. 

SUB-PUR'CHA-SER,  n.  A  purchaser  who  buys  from 
a  purchaser. 

SUB-aUAD'RATE,  a.     Nearly  square.  Say. 

SUB-aUAD'RU-PLE,  a.  [sub  and  quadruple.]  Con- 
taining one  part  of  four;  as,  subquadruple  proportion. 

IViikins. 

SUB-OUIN'aUE-FID,  a.  [sub  and  quinqucfid.]  Al- 
most quinquefid.  Lee. 

SUB-aUIN'TU-PLE,  a.  [sub  and  quintuple.]  Con- 
taining one  part  of  five  ;  as,  subquintupU  proportion. 

Wilkins. 

SUB-Ra'MOSE,  (  a.      [L.   sub  and  ramosus,  full  of 

SUB-RA'MOUS,  (      branches.] 

In  botany,  having  few  branches.  Lee. 

SUB-RECTOR,  71.  [sub  and  rector.]  A  rector's  dep- 
uty or  substitute.  Walton. 

SUB-REP'TION,  71.  [L.  subreptio,  from  subrcpo,  to 
creep  under.] 

The  act  of  obtaining  a  favor  by  surprise  or  unfair 
representation,  that  is,  by  suppression  or  fraudulent 
concealment  of  facts.  Diet. 

SUB-REP-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  )  a.    [L.  surreptitius, 

SUB-REP'TIVE,  i      supra.] 

Falsely  crept  in  ;  fraudulently  obtained.  [See  Sur- 
reptitious.] 

SUB-REP-TF'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  By  falsehood  ;  by 
stealth.  Sherwood. 

SUB'RO-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  snbrogo.] 

To  put  in  the  place  of  another.  [JVot  in  use]  [See 
Surrogate.] 

SUB-RO-Ga'TION,  71.  In  the  civil  law,  the  substitut- 
ing of  one  person  in  the  place  of  another,  and  giving 
him  his  rights.  Encyc. 

SUB  RO' ISA,  [L.]  iUeratty,  under  tilt  rose,  Secret- 
ly ;  privately  ;  in  a  manner  that  forbids  disclosure  ; 
the  rose  being,  among  the  ancients,  the  symbol  of  se- 
crecy, and  hung  up  at  entertainments  as  a  token  that 
nothing  there  said  was  to  be  divulged.  Booth. 

SUB-ROTUND',  o.     [L.  sub  and  rotundus,  round.] 
Almost  round  ;  almost  orbicular.  Lee. 

SUB-SAL-INE',  a.     Moderately  saline  or  salt.     Encyc. 

SUB'SALT,  n.    A  salt  having  an  excess  of  the  base. 

SUB-SAN-Na'TION,  71.     [L.  subsanno.] 

Derision  ;  scorn.  More. 

SUB-SCAP-U.-LAR,  a.     [L  sub  and  scapula.] 

The  subscapular  artery  is  the  large  branch  of  the 
axillary  artery,  which  rises  near  the  lowest  margin 
of  the  scapula.  Cyc. 

SUB-SCRTB'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  subscribed. 

SUB-SCRIBE',  v.  t.     [L.  subscribo ;  sub  and  scribo,  to 
write  ;  Fr.  souscrire  ;  It.  SOscrivers  :  Sp.  subscriber.] 
Literally,  to  write  underneath.     Hence, 

1.  To  sign  with  one's  own  hand  ;  to  give  consent 
to  something  written,  or  to  bind  one's  self  by  writing 
one's  name  beneath  ;  as,  parties  subscribe  a  covenant 
or  contract ;  a  man  subscribes  a  bond  or  articles  of 
agreement. 

2.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath  ;  as, 
officers  subscribe  their  official  acts  ;  and  secretaries 
and  clerks  subscribe  copies  of  records. 

3.  To  promise  to  give,  by  writing  one's  name  ;  as, 
each  man  subscribed  ten  dollars,  or  ten  shillings. 

4.  To  submit.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shale. 
SUB-SCRIBE',  v.  1.    To  promise  to  give  a  certain  sum 

by  setting  one's  name  to  a  paper.  The  paper  was  of- 
fered, and  many  subscribed. 
2.  To  assent ;  as,  I  could  nnt  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 
SUB-SCRTB'BD,  pp.  Having  a  name  or  names  writ- 
ten underneath.  The  petition  is  subscribed  by  two 
thousand  persons. 

2.  Promised  by  writing  the  name  and  sum.     A 
large  sum  is  subscribed. 
SUB-SCRIB'ER,  71.     One  who  subscribes;    one  who 
contributes  to  an  undertaking  by  subscribing. 

2.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  paper,  book, 
map,  and  the  like. 
SUR-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.     Writing  one's  name  under- 
neath ;  assenting  to  or  attesting  by  writing  the  name 
beneath  ;  entering  one's  name  as  a  purchaser. 
SUB'PCRIPT,  n.     Any  thing  underwritten.  Bentlcy. 
SUB-SCRIP'TION,  7i.     [L.  subscript^.] 

1.  Any  tiling,  particularly  a  paper,  with  names 
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2.  The  act  of  subscribing,  or  writing  one's  name 
underneath  ;  name  subscribed;  signature. 

3.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  undent  riting 
the  name. 

4.  The  act  of  contributing  to  any  undertaking. 

5.  Sum  subscribed;  amount  of  sums  subsciibed. 
We  speak  of  an  individual  subscription,  or  of  the 
whole  subscription  to  a  fund. 

6.  Submission  ;  obedience.     [JVM  in  use.] 
SUB-SECTION,  71.     [L.  sub  and  sectio.] 

The  part  or  division  of  a  section  ;  a  subdivision  ; 
the  section  of  a  section.  Dici. 

SUB-SECU-TI VE,  a.     [L.  subscquor,  svbsccntus.] 

Followingjn  a  train  or  succession.     [Little  used.] 
SUB-SEM'1-ToNE,  71.     In  music,  the  leading  note,  or 

sharp  seventh,  of  any  key.  Brande. 

SUB-SEP'TU-PLE,  a.     [L.  sub  and  septuplus.] 

Containing  one  of  seven  parts.  Wilkins. 

SUB'SE-Q,UENCE,  71.     [L.  subscquor,  subscquens ;  sub 
and  sequor,  to  follow.] 
A  following;  a  state  of  coming  after  something. 

Grew. 
SUB'SE-UUENT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  snbsequcns,  supra.] 

1.  Following  in  time  ;  coining  or  being  alter  some- 
thing else  at  any  time,  indefinitely  ;  as,  subsequent 
events ;  subsequent  ages  or  years  ;  a  period  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

2.  Following  in  the  order  of  place  or  succession  ; 
succeeding  ;  as,  a  subsequent  clause  in  a  treaty.  What 
is  obscure  in  a  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  subse- 
quent words. 

SUB'SE-QUENT-LY,  adv.  At  a  later  time;  in  time 
after  something  else.  Nothing  was  done  at  the  first 
meeting  ;  what  was  subsequently  transacted,  I  do  not 
know. 

2.  After  something  else  in  order.  These  difficul- 
ties will  be  subsequently  explained. 

SUB-SERVE',  (sub-serv',)  ».  t.  [L.  subservio;  sub 
and  scrvio,  to  serve.] 

To  serve  in  subordination  ;  to  serve  instrumental- 
ly.  In  most  engines,  we  make  the  laws  of  matter 
subserve  the  purposes  of  art. 


Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 


MUton. 


SUB-SERVED,  pp.     Served  in  subordination. 
SUB-SERV'I-ENCE,    \  n.     Instrumental  use  ;  use  or 
SUB-SERV'I-EN-CY,  \    operation  that  promotes  some 
purpose. 

The  body,  wherein  appears  much  fitness,  use,  and  subserviency 

10  infinite  functions.  Benuey. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency  among  all  the 
paru  to  beneficial  ends.  CKeyne. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENT,  a.     [L.  subsemens.] 

1.  Useful  as  an  instrument  to  promote  a  purpose  ; 
serving  to  promote  some  end. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarcely  ever  reading  any 
thing  which  he  did  not  make  subservient  in  one  kind  or 
other.  fell. 

2.  Subordinate;  acting  as  a  subordinate  instru- 
ment. These  are  the  creatures  of  God,  subordinate 
to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to  another.      Hay. 

SUB-SERV'I-ENT-LY,  ado.  In  a  subservient  manner. 

SUB-SERVING,  ppr.  Serving  in  subordination; 
serving  instrumentally. 

SUB-SES'SILE,  (-ses'sil,)  a.     [L.  sub  and  sessilLs.] 
In  botany,  almost  sessile,   having  very  short  toot- 
stalks.  Marti/n.    Lee. 

SUB-SEX'TU-PLE,  a.    [L.  sub  and  septuples.) 

Containing  one  part  in  six.  Wilkins. 

SUB-SIDE',  v.  i.  t  [L.  subsido  ;  sub  and  sido,  to  settle. 
See  Set.] 

1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  to  settle  ;  as  lees. 

2.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet ;  to  cease  to  rage  ; 
to  be  calmed  ;  to  become  tranquil.  Let  the  passions 
subside.  The  tumults  of  war  will  subside.  Christ 
commanded,  and  the  storm  subsided. 

3.  To  tend  downward  ;  to  sink;  as,  a  subsiding 
hill.    The  land  subsides  into  a  plain. 

4.  To  abate  ;  to  be  reduced. 

In  cases  of  danger,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subsid*. 

t^Iuidlelon. 

SUB-Sl'DENCE,    J  71.     The  act  or  process  of  sinking 
SUB-SI'DEN-CY,  (       or  falling,  as   in   the    lees   of 

liquors. 
2.  The  act  of  sinking  or  gradually  descending,  as 

ground.  .  Burnrt. 

SUB-SID'I-A-RY,  a.     [Fr.  subsidiaire  ;  "L.subsidiarius. 

See  Subsidy.] 

1.  Aiding;  assistant;  furnishing  help.  Subsidiary 
troops  are  troops  of  one  nation  hired  by  another  foi 
military  service. 

2.  Furnishing  additional  supplies  ;  as,  a  subsidiary 
stream. 

SUB-S1D'I-A-KY,  71.  An  assistant,  an  auxiliary  ;  he 
or  that  which  contributes  aid  or  additional  supplies. 

Stephens. 

SUB'S I-DTZE,  v.  t.  [from  subsidy.]  To  furnish  with 
a  subsidy  ;  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  another  ny 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  him.  Great  Britain 
subsidized  some  of  the  German  powers  in  the  late 
war  with  France. 
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SUR'SI-DTZ-KD,   pp.     Engaged   as  an  auxiliary  by 

means  of  a  subsidy. 
SUi:'SI-!>7Z-l.\G,  ppr     Purchasing  the  assistance  of 

by  subsidies. 
SUB'SI-DY,  «.  t%[Pr.  subside;  L.  subsidium,  from  sub- 

sido,  literally,  to  be  or  sit  under  or  by.] 

1.  Aid  in  money  ;  supply  given  ;  a  tax  ;  something 
furnished  fur  aid,  as  by  the  people  to  their  prince; 
as,  the  subsidies  granted  formerly  to  the  kings  of 
England. 

Subsidies  were  a  tax,  not  immediately  on  property, 
but  on  persons  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates,  af- 
ter the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  the  pound  for  binds,  and 
2s.  tid.  for  goods.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation 
to  another,  to  purchase  the  service  of  auxiliary 
troops,  or  the  aid  of  such  foreign  prince  in  a  war 
against  an  enemy.  Thus,  Great  Britain  paid  sub- 
sidies to  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  engage  them  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  French. 

SUB-SIGN^, , (sub-sine',)  v.  (•  [L.  subsigno ;  sub  and 
signo,  to  sign.] 

To  sign  under;  to  write  beneath.     [Little  used.] 

Camden. 

SUB-S1G-N.VTION,  n.  The  act  of  writing  the  name 
under  something  for  attestation.     [Little  used.] 

SUB  Sf-LEJV' 77-0,  (-she-o,)  [L.]  In  silence  or  se- 
crecy. 

SUB-SIST',  v.  i.  [Fr.  subsister;  It.  sussistcre;  Sp. 
subsistir;  L.  subsisto  ;  sub  and  sisto;  to  stand,  to  be 
fixed.] 

1.  To  be  ;  to  have  existence  ;  applicable  to  matter  or 
spirit. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  retain  the  present  state. 

Finn  we  subsist,  Out  possible  lo  swerve.  Millon. 

3.  To  live ;  to  be  maintained  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing. How  many  of  the  human  race  subsist  on  the 
labors  of  others  !  How  many  armies  have  subsisted 
on  plunder! 

4.  To  inhere ;  to  have  existence  by  means  of 
something  else ;  as,  qualities  that  subsist  in  sub- 
stances. 

SUB-SIST',  v.  t.  To  feed  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  support 
with  provisions.  The  king  subsisted  his  troops  on 
provisions  plundered  from  the  enemy. 

BUB-SIST'ENCE,   in.      [Fr.  subsistence  ;    It.  sussis- 

SUB-SfST'EN-CY,  ]      tenia.] 

1.  Real  being;  as,  a  chain  of  differing  subsist- 
ences. Olanvillc. 

Not  only  the  things  h:ul  subsistence,  but  the  very  images  were 
of  some  creatures  existing.  Slillinsjleel. 

2.  Competent  provisions  ;  means  of  supporting  life. 

His  viceroy  coul.t  only  propose  to  himself  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence out  ol  the  plunder  of  his  province.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  supplies  the  means  of  living;  as 
money,  pay  or  wages. 

4.  Inherence  in  something  else;  as,  the  subsistence 
of  qualities  in  bodies. 

SUB-SIST'ENT,a.     [L.  subsistens.] 

1.  Having  real  being  ;  as,  a  subsistent  spirit. 

Brown. 

2.  Inherent ;  as,  qualities  subsistent  in  matter. 

Bentley. 
SUB'SOIL,  n.    [sub  and  soil.]     The  bed  or  stratum  of 
earth  which  lies  between  the  surface  soil  and  the 
base  on  which  they  rest.  Cyc. 

SUB-SPe'CIeS,  (-s'pe'shez,)  n.  [sub  and  species.]  A 
subordinate  species  ;  a  division  of  a  species. 

Thomson. 
SUB  STANCE,  n.     [Fr.  ;  It.  sustanza  ;  Sp.  substantia  ; 
L.  substantia,  substo  ;  sub  and  Sto,  to  stand.] 

I.  In  a  general  sense,  being;  something  existing  by 
itself;  that  which  really  is  or  exists  ;  equally  applica- 
ble to  mutter  or  spirit.  Thus,  the  soul  of  man  is 
called  an  immaterial  substance,  a  cogitative  sub- 
stance, a  substance  endued  with  thought.  We  say, 
a  stone  is  a  hard  substance;  tallow  is  a  soft  sub- 
stance. 
a.  That  which  supports  accidents. 

That  which  subsists  by  itself  is  called  substance ;  that  which 
subsist*  in  and  by  another  is  culled  a  mode  or  manner  of 
b-.'ing.  Walls. 

3.  The  essentia!  part;  the  main  or  material  part. 
In  this  epitome  we  have  the  substance  of  the  whole 
book. 

Thie  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Latin.    Burnet. 

4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary;  something  sol- 
id, not  empty. 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 

And  he  die  substance,  not  th  appearance,  chose.        Dryden. 

5.  Body  ;  corporeal  nature  or  matter. 

The  qualities  of  plants  are  more  various  than  those  of  animal 
substances.  Arbudmol. 

6.  Goods;  estate;  means  of  living.  Job's  substance 
ivas  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  thousand  camels, 
&c.    Job  i. 

We  arc  —  exhausting  our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest. 

Swift. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Belonging  to  sub- 
stance ;  real ;  actually  existing. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  lo  be  a  real  and  substantial 
agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  die  vulgar.  Bentley. 


SUB 

2.  Real ;  solid  ;  true  ;  not  seeming  or  imaginary. 
If  happiness  be  a  substantial  *ood.  Denham. 
The  substaiaini  ornaments  ot  virtue.                   UEstrange. 

3.  Corporeal  ;  material. 

The  rainbow  appears  like  a  substantial  arch  in  the  skv.     Walts. 

4.  Having  substance;  strong;  stout;  solid  ;  as, 
substantial  cloth  ;  a  substantial  fence  or  gate. 

5.  Possessed  of  goods  or  estate  ;  responsible  ;  mod- 
erately wealthy  ;  as,  a  substantial  freeholder  or  farm- 
er ;  a  substantial  citizen.  Addison. 

SUB-STAN-TIAL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  real  exist- 
ence. 
2.  Corporeity  ;  materiality. 

The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality.     GUmvitle. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  realize. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-TZ-ED,  pp.     Made  real  or  solid. 

SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Making  real  in  sub- 
stance. 

SUIS-STAN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  with  reality  of  existence. 

In  him  his  Father  shone,  substantially  expressed.         Milton. 

2.  Strongly  ;  solidly.  Clarendon. 

3.  Truly  ;  solidly  ;  really. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if  they  would  truly 
observe  them,  substantially  religious  toward  God,  chaste  and 
temperate.  Tillotson. 

4.  In  substance  ;  in  the  main  ;  essentially.  This 
answer  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  before 
given. 

5.  With  competent  goods  or  estate. 
SUB-STAN'TIAL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  sub- 
stantial. 

2.  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  power  cf  holding  or  last- 
ing ;  as,  the  substantialncss  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Wotton. 
SUB-STAN'TIALS,  n.  pi.     Essentia!  parts.    Ayliffe. 
SUB-STAN'TIaTE,  ».  t.     To  make  to  exist.     Ayliffe. 
2.  To  establish  by  proof  or  competent  evidence  ; 
to  verify  ;  to  make  good  ;  as,  to  substantiate  a  charge 
or  allegation  ;  to  substantiate  a  declaration. 

Canning.     Adams.     DeUer.     C'i.  Obs. 
SUB'STAN-TIVE,  a.     Betokening  existence  ;  as,  the 
substantive  verb.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Solid;  depending  on  itself.     [Not.  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
Substantive  color;    one   which    communicates   its 
color  without  the  intervention  of  a  mordant  or  base  ; 
opposed  to  adjective  color. 
SUB'STAN-TlVE,  it.     In  grammar,  a  noun  or  name  ; 
the  part  of  speech  which  expresses  something  that 
exists,  either  material  or   immaterial.     Thus  man, 
horse,  city,  goodness,  excellence,  are    substantives. 
[Better  called  name,  L.  nomen,  or  even  noun,  a  cor- 
ruption of  nomen.] 
SUB'STAN-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  substance;    essen- 
tially. 

2.  In  grammar,  as  a  name  or  noun.    An  adjective 
or  pronoun  may  be  used  substantively. 
SUB'STILE,  n.     See  Substvle. 

SUB'STI-TUTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  substituer  ;   It.  sustituire ; 
Sp.  sttbstituir  ;  L.  substituo .'  sub  and  statuu,  to  set.] 
To  put  in  tl(e  place  of  another. 

Some  lew  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in  the  room  of  others. 

Congress. 

SUB'STI-TUTE,  n.  One  person  put  in  the  place  of 
another  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  A  person  may 
be  a  substitute  with  full  powers  to  act  for  another  in 
an  office.  Representatives  in  legislation  are  the  stib- 
stitutes  of  their  constituents.  The  orthodox  creed  of 
Christians  is  that  Christ  died  as  the  substitute  of  sin- 
ners. 

2.  One  thing  put  in  the  place  of  another.  If  you 
have  not  one  medicine,  use  another  as  its  substitute 

SUB'STI-TU-TED,  pp.     Put  in  the  place  of  another. 

SUB'STI-TU-TING,  ppr.  Putting  in  the  place  of 
another. 

SUB-STI-TO'TION,  n.  The  act  of  putting  one  per- 
son or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  to  supply  its 
place;  as,  the  substitution  of  an  agent,  attorney, or 
representative,  to  act  for  one  in  his  absence  ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  bank  notes  for  gold  and  silver,  as  a  circu- 
lating medium. 

2.  In  grammar,  syllepsis,  or  the  use  of  one  word 
for  another. 

SUB-STI-Tt''TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  substitution. 

SUB-STRACT',  v.  u     [L.  subtraUo,  subtractum.] 
To  subtract. 

JVide — Substbact  was  formerly  used  in  analogy 
with  Abstract.  But  in  modern  usage,  it  is  written 
according  to  the  Latin,  Subtract.  [See  this  word 
and  its  derivatives.] 

SUB-STUAC'TION,  n.  In  law,  the  withdrawing  or 
withholding  of  some  right.  Thus  the  substruction  of 
conjugal  rights,  is  when  either  the  husband  or  wife 
withdraws  from  the  other  and  lives  separate.  The 
substruction  of  a  legacy  is  the  withholding  or  detain- 
ing of  it  from  the  legatee  by  the  executor.  In  like 
manner,  the  withholding  of  any  service,  rent,  duty, 
or  custom,  is  a  substruction,  for  which  the  law  gives  a 
remedy.  Blackstone. 

SUB'STRATE,  n.  That  which  lies  beneath  ;  a  sub- 
stratum. Cloud. 


SUB 

SUB'STRaTE,  a.     Having  very  slight  furrows. 
SUB-STRa'TUM,  it. ,-  pi.  Substrata.     [L.  substratus, 
spread  under;  sub  and  sterna.] 

1.  That  which  is  laid  or  spread  under  ;  a  layer  of 
earth  lying  under  another.  In  agriculture,  the  sub- 
soil. Cyc. 

2.  In  metaphysics,  the  matter  or  substance  supposed 
to  furnish  the  basis  in  which  the  perceptible  qualities 
inhere. 

SUBSTRUCTION,  n.     [L.  substruciio  ] 

Under  building.  Wotton. 

SUB-STRUCT'tTRE,  n.     [L.  sub  and  structure.] 
An  under  structure  ;  a  foundation. 

SUB-STY'LAR,  a.    Substylur  line  ;  the  substyle,  which 

SUB'STYLE,  ?i.  [sub  and  style.]  In  dialing,  a  right 
line,  on  which  the  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial  is  erect- 
ed, being  the  common  section  of  the  face  of  the  dial 
and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it  passing  through  the 
style.  Hutton. 

SUft-SUL'PHATE,  n.  A  sulphate  with  an  excess  of 
the  base.  Thomson. 

SUB-SUL'TIVE,     jo.      [from    L.   subsultus,   a   leap, 

SUB-SUL'TO-RY,  j      from  subsulto  ;  sub  and  sulio.] 
Bounding;  leaping;  moving  by  sudden   leaps  or 
starts,  or  by  twitches. 

SUB-SUL'Tb-RI-LY,  ado.  In  a  bounding  manner; 
by  leaps,  starts,  or  twitches.  Bucon. 

SUB-SUL'TUS,  n.  [L.]  In  medicine,  a  starting, 
twitching,  or  convulsive  motion;  as,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum.  Coze. 

SUB-SOME',  v.  t.     [L.  sub  and  sumo.] 

To  assume  as  a  position  by  consequence.  [JVot 
usedJ]  -  Hanunond. 

SUB-TAN'GENT,  n.  In  geometmj,  the  part  of  the 
axis  contained  between  the  ordinate  and  tangent 
drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a  curve. 

SUB-TEND',  v.  t.     [L.  sub  and  tendo,  to  stretch.] 

To  extend  under,  or  be  opposite  to  ;  as,  the  line  of 
a  triangle  which  subtends  the  right  angle;  the  chord 
which  subtends  an  arch. 

SUB-TEND'ED,  pp.    Extended  under. 

SUB-TEND'ING,  ppr.     Extending  under. 

SUB-TENSE',  (sab-tens',)  n.     [L.  sub  and  tensus.] 
The  chord  of  an  arc. 

SUB-TEP'iD,  a.     [L.  sub  and  tepidus,  warm.] 
Very  moderately  warm. 

SUB'TER,  ji  Latin  preposition,  signifies  under. 

SUB-TE-RK.TE',  a.     Sonlewhat  terete  or  taper. 

SUB-TER'FLU-ENT,  (   a.      [L.  subterjluens,   subter- 

SUB-TER'FLU-OUS,  (       fluo.] 
Running  under  or  beneath. 

SUB'TER-FUGE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  subter  and  fugio, 
to  flee.] 

Literally,  that  to  which  a  person  resorts  for  escape 
or  concealment ;  hence,  a  shift ;  an  evasion  ;  an  ar- 
tifice employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  force  of  an 
argument,  or  to  justify  opinions  or  conduct. 


SUB'TER-RaNE,  n.  [Infra.]  A  cave  or  room  under 
ground.  Bryant. 

SUB-TER-Ra'NE-AN,    I  a.     [L.   subter,   under,  and 

SUB-TER-Ra'NE-OUS,  ,  terra,  earth  ;  Fr.  souter- 
rain  ;  It.  sotterraneo.] 

Being  or  lying  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  sit- 
uated within  the  earth  or  under  ground  ;  as,  subter- 
ranean springs  ;  a  subterraneous  passage. 
[Subteiibaneal.  and  Subtebra.vv  are  not  in 

SUB-TER-RAN'I-TY,    n.     A    place    under 

[Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

SUB'TER-RA-NY,n.  What  lies  under  ground.  [jYot 
in  use.]  Bacon. 

SUB'TER-RhNE,  a.     Subterraneous.  Taylor. 

SUB'TU.E,  a.f  [Fr.  subtil ;  L.  subtilis  ;  It.  sottile.  This 
word,  except  in  the  first  two  senses,  is  now  gener- 
ally pronounced  sut'tl.] 

1.  Thin  ;  not  dense  or  gross;  a.-,  subtile  air ;  sub- 
tile vapor  ;  a  subtde  medium. 

2.  Nice ;  fine  ;  delicate. 


in  use.] 
ground. 


I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  line  of  her  immortal  face.  Davics. 

3.  Acute  ;  piercing  ;  as,  subtile  pain.  Prior. 

4.  Sly  ;  artful  ;  cunning  ;  crafty  ;  insinuating  ;  as, 
a  subtile  person  ;  a  subtile  adversary. 

5.  Planned  by  art ;  deceitful  ;  as,  a  subtile  scheme. 

6.  Deceitful  :  treacherous.  Shale. 

7.  Refined  ;  fine  ;  acute  ;  as,  a  subtile  argument. 
SUB'TILE-LY",  adv.     Thinly;  not  densely. 

2.  Finely  ;  not  grossly  or  thickly. 

The  opaquest  bodies,  il  subtUcly  divided  —  become  perfectly  trans- 
parent. A'eicton. 

3.  Artfully  ;    cunningly  ;    craftily  ;  as,  a   scheme 
subtilely  contrived. 

SUB'TILE-NESS,  n.    Thinness ;  rareness ;  as, the  sub- 
tleness of  air. 

2.  Fineness ;   acuteness ;  as,  the  subtileness  of  an   j 
argument. 

3.  Cunning  ;  artfulness  ;  as,  the  subtilenes s  of  a  foe. 
SUB-TIL'I-ATE,  i).  L     To  make  thin.     Wot  in  use.] 

Harvey. 
SUB-TIL-I-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  making  thin  or 
rare.     [JVot  in  use.]  Boyle. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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SIJB-TIL'I-TY,  ?i.     Fineness.  Smcllie. 

SUIt-TII.-l-ZA'TION,  n.     [from    subtilize.]    The  act 

of  milking  subtile,  fine,  or  thin.     In   tile  laboratory, 

tile  operation  of   making   so    volatile  as  to  rise  in 

steam  or  vapor.  Chcyne. 

2.  Refinement ;  extreme  acnteness. 

SUIi'TI  L-IZE,  o.  t.     [Fr.  aubtillscr,  from  L.  subtilis.] 

1.  To  make  tliin  or  fine ;  to  make  less  cross  or 
coarse.  Chcyne. 

2.  To  refine  ;  to  spin  into  niceties ;  as,  to  subtilize 
arguments. 

SUU'TI  L-IZE,  v.  i.    To  refine  in  argument;  to  make 
very  nice  distinctions. 

In  whatever  manner  the  papist  might  subtilize.  Milner. 

SUB'TI  LIZ-ED,  pp.    Made  tliin  or  fine. 
SUH'TIL-IZ-INU,  ppr.  Making  thin  or  fine  ;  refining. 
SUB'TIL-TY,  n.     [Fr.  subtilite  ;  L.  subtditas.) 

1.  Thinness  ;  fineness  ;  exility  ;  in  a  physical  sense  ; 
as,  the  subtilty  of  air  or  light ;  the  subtilty  of  sounds. 

Bacon.     Grey;. 

2.  Refinement ;  extreme  acnteness. 


3.  Slyness   in   design;    cunning;  artifice.     [This 
word,  "except   in  the  first  sense,  is.  now  generally 
pronounced  sut'tl.] 
SUB'TLE,  (sut'tl,)  «.    [See  Sudtile.]    Sly  in  design  ; 
artful;  cunning;  insinuating;  applied  to  persons ,'  as, 
a  subtle  foe. 
2.  Cunningly  devised  ;  as,  a  subtle  stratagem. 
SUB'TLE-TY,  (sut'tl-te.)     See  Subtilty. 
SUB'TLY,  (sut'tle,)  adv.     Slily  ;  artfully;  cunningly. 
Thou  seesl  how  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise.  Mdton. 

2.  Nicely  ;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true  I  Pope. 

SUB-TONTe,  In.    The  semitone  or  note  next 

SUB-SE:\!'I-ToNE,  |  below  the  tonic;  the  leading 
note  of  the  scale. 

SUB-TRACT7,  o.  t.  [L.  subtraho,  subtractus  ;  sab  and 
traho,  to  draw.] 

To  withdraw  or  take  a  part  from  the  rest;  to  de- 
duct.    Subtract  5  from  9,  and  the  remainder  is  4. 

SUB-TRACT'ED,  pp.  Withdrawn  from  the  rest  ; 
deducted. 

SUB-TRAeT'ER,  n.     He  that  subtracts. 

2.  The  number  to  be  taken  from  a  larger  number. 
[Not  used.)     [See  Subtrahend.] 

SUB-TRAGT'ING,  ppr.     Withdrawing  from  the  rest ; 

SUB-TRACTION,  n.     [L.  subtractio.]        [deducting. 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  taking  a  part  from  the 
rest. 

2.  In  arithmetic,  the  taking  of  a  lesser  number  or 
quantity  from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denom- 
ination ;  an  operation  by  which  is  found  the  differ- 
ence between  two  sums. 

SUB-TRACT'lVE,  a.  Tending  or  having  power  to 
subtract. 

SUB-TR  A-IIEN1V,  v.  In  arithmetic,  the  sum  or  num- 
ber to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from  anotiier. 

SUB-TRANS-LO'CENT,  a.     Imperfectly  translucent. 

SUB-TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.     Imperfectly  transparent. 

SUB-TRI'ITD,  a.     Slightly  trifid.  Martitn. 

SUB-TRIP'LE,  (-triu'l,)  a.  [sub  and  triple.)  Con- 
taining a  third  or  one  pail  of  three.  Wilkins. 

SUB- TRIP'Li-CATE,  a.  A  term  applied  to  ratio,  in- 
dicating the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots.     A.  D.  Stanley. 

SUB-TO'TOR,  n.      [stub  and'  tutor.]     An  under  tutor. 

SUH'IJ-LATE,  a.  [  L.  subula,  an  awl.]  in  natural 
history,  awl-shaped  ;  linear;  very  narrow,  and  taper- 
ing gradually  to  a  fine  point  from  a  broadish  base. 

Lindley. 

SUB-UN-DA'TiON,  n.     [I    sub  and  unda.) 

Flood  ;  deluge.  Huloct. 

SUB-UN"GUAL,  (-ung'gw.tl,) a.   [L.sub  and  unguis.] 
Under  the  nail. 

SUB'URB,  n.  s.         I  [L,  suburbium;    sub  and  urbs,  a 

SUH'URBS,    n.  pl.\      city.] 

1.  A  building  without  the  walls  of  a  city,  but  near 
them  ;  or,  more  generally,  the  parts  that  lie  without 
the  walls,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city.  The  word 
may  signify  buildings,  streets, or  territory.  We  say, 
a  house  stands  in  the  suburbs  ,'  a  garden  13  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  or  Paris. 

2.  The  confines  ;  the  out  part. 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

SUB-URB'LaL,  ia>     tL'  suburl""lus-    SeeSuBURDs.] 

Inhabiting  or  being  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 
SUB'URB-iCD,  a.      Bordering  on  a  suburb  ;  having  a 

suburb  on  its  out  part.  Carew. 

SOB-URB-f-eA'RI-AN.  I  rr„,„T        i    *■'      ■     i 

SUB-URB'I-Ca-RY,        ia-      [Low  L. suburbicanus.] 
Being  in  the  suburbs  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
provinces  of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  dio- 
cese of  Rome.  Barrow. 
SUB-VA-RI'E-TY,  n.     [sub  and  variety.]     A  subordi- 
nate variety,  or  division  of  a  variety.     Mineralogy. 
[Such  a  distinction  is  not  now  mule.  Dana.) 
SUB-VEN-TA'NE-OUS,   a.      [L.   subventancus ;    sub 
and  ventus.] 
Addle  ;  windy.     [Bad,  and  not  in  use.]      Brown. 
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SUB-VEN'TION,  n.     [L.  subvcnio.] 

1.  The  act  of  coming  under. 

2.  The  act  of  coming  to  relief;  support ;  aid. 
[Little  used.)  Spenser. 

SUB- VERSE7,  (sub-vers',)  i\  t.  To  subvert.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

SUB-VER'SION,  (-shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  suboersio. 
See  Subvert.] 

Entire  overthrow ;  an  overthrow  of  the  founda- 
tion ;  utter  ruin  ;  as,  the  subversion  of  a  government 
or  state  ;  the  subversion  of  despotic  power  ;  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  or  laws  ;  the  subversion  of 
an  empire. 

SUB-VERS'IVE,  a.  Tending  to  subvert;  having  a 
tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin.  Every  immorality 
is  subversive  of  private  happiness.  Public  corruption 
of  morals  is  subversive  of  public  happiness. 

SUB-VERT',  v.  t.  [L.  subverlo  ;  sub  and  verto,  to 
turn;  Fr.  and  Sp.  subvertir ;  It.  sovvertere.] 

1.  To  overthrow  from  the  foundation;  to  over- 
turn ;  to  ruin  utterly.     The  northern  nations  of  Eu- 

.  rope  subverted  the  Roman  empire.  He  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  man,  who  endeavors  to  subvert  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  elevation  of  corrupt  men  to  of- 
fice will  slowly,  but  surely,  subvert  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. 

Tliis  would  suboert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.        Locke. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  confound  ;  to  pervert  the  mind, 
and  turn  it  from  the  truth.     2  Tim.  ii. 

SUB-VERT'ED,  pp.  Overthrown;  overturned;  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

SUB-VERT'liil,  n.  One  who  subverts;  an  over- 
thrower. 

SUB-VERT'I-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  subverted. 

SUB-VERT'ING,  ppr.  Overthrowing;  entirely  de- 
stroy'in  g. 

SUB-WORK'ER,  (-wurk'er,)  n.  [sub  and  worker.]  A 
subordinate  worker  or  helper.  South. 

SUC-CE-Da'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  succedancus;  sub  and 
ccdo.] 

Supplying  the  place  of  something  else;  being  or 
employed  as  a  substitute.  Boyle. 

SUe-CE-L>A'NE-UM,  n.  [Supra.]  That  which  is 
used  for  something  else  ;  a  substitute.     Warburlon. 

SUC-CEED',  v.  1. 1  Succede  is  the  more  analogical 
spelling,  as  in  concede,  recede.  [Fr.  succcder  ;  It.  suc- 
cedcrc;  Sp.  suceder  ,■  u.  succcdo  ;  sub  and  cedo,to  give 
way,  to  pass.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  take  the  place  which  an- 
other has  led  ;  as,  the  king's  eldest  son  succeeds  his 
fatheron  the  throne.  John  Adams  succeeded  General 
Washington  in  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Lewis  XVIII.  of  France  has  lately  deceased,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 

2.  To  follow  ;  to  come  after;  to  be  subsequent  or 
consequent. 

Those  destructive  effect*  euccMdtd  the  curie.  Broom. 

3.  To  prosper;  to  make  successful.  [Rare.] 

Succeed  my  wish,  and  secoud  in>  design.  Dryden. 

SUC-CEED',  v.  1. 1  To  follow  in  order. 


Not  another  comfort  like  to  thia 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 


Shak. 


2.  To  come  in  the  place  of  one  that  has  died  or 
quitted  the  place,  or  of  that  which  has  preceded. 
Day  succeeds  to  night,  and  night  to  day. 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures ;  for  long  woes  are  la  succeed.  Milton. 

Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  anil  rage  to  grief.  Dryden. 

3.  To  obtain  the  object  tlesired  ;  to  accomplish 
what  is  attempted  or  intended  ;  to  have  a  prosperous 
termination.  The  enemy  attempted  to  take  the  fort 
by  storm,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  assault  was  vio- 
lent, but  the  attempt  ditl  not  succeed. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without  ambition. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  terminate  with  advantage  ;  to  have  a  good 
effect. 

Spenser  endeavored  imitation  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar  ;  but 
neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  Dryden. 

5.  To  go  under  cover. 

Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed?  Dryden. 

[Not  much  used.] 

SUC-CEED'ED,  pp.  Followed  in  order;  prospered; 
attended  with  success. 

SUC-CEED'ER,  71.  One  that  follows  or  comes  in  the 
place  of  another;  a  successor.  [But  the  latter  word 
is  generally  used.] 

SUC-CEEIVING,  ppr.  or  a.  Following  in  order  ;  sub- 
sequent;  coming  after;  as,  in  ail  succeeding  ages. 
He  attended  to  the  business  in  every  succeeding  stage 
of  its  progress. 

2.  Taking  the  place  of  another  who  has  quitted 
the  place,  or  is  dead  ;  as,  a  son  succeeding  his  father  ; 
an  officer  succeeding  his  predecessor. 

3.  Giving  success  ;  prospering. 
SUe-CEED'ING,  ?i.    The  act  or  state  of  prospering 

or  having  success.    There  is  a  good  prospect  of  his 

succeetting. 
SUG-CEN'TOR,  77-  A  person  who  sings  the  base  in  a 

concert. 
SUC-CESS',  n.  [Fr.  sitccis  ;  L.  successus,  from  succedo.] 
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1.  The  favorable  or  prosperous  termination  of  any 
thing  attempted  ;  a  termination  which  answers  t he  j 
purpose  intended  ;  properly  in  a  good  sense,  but  often 
in  a  bad  sense. 

Or  tench  with  more  success  h"r  son 

Tlit*  vic-s  ul  Ihe  lime  to  shun.  Walter. 

Every    rt\ihQir.iMe   mail   can   not    but  wiah   me   succett  in   thu 

attempt.  'filiation. 

Be  nut  ili.scuiinig"(1,  in  a  laudaUe  undortaiing,  at  the  ill  success 

ol  llie  first  attempt.  Anon. 

Military  succeasee,  above  nil  others,  elevate  the  iniuda  of  n  people. 

Aturbury. 

2.  Succession.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 
Note. — Success,  without  an  epithet,  generally  means 

a  prosperous  issue. 

SUG-CESS'EUE,  a.  t  Terminating  in  accomplishing 
what  is  wished  or  intended  ;  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect;  hence,  in  a  good  sense,  prosperous;  fortunate; 
happy;  as,  a  successful  application  of  medicine;  a 
successful  experiment  in  chemistry  or  in  agriculture  ; 
a  succe.  sful  enterprise. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution. 

SUe-CESS'FlJL-LY,  adv.  With  a  favorable  termina- 
tion of  what  is  attempted  ;  prosperously  ;  favorably. 

A  reformation  successfully  c.irried  on.  Sjj'i/1. 

SUe-CESS'FUL-NESS,  n.  Prosperous  conclusion  j 
favorable  event ;  success.  Hammond. 

SU€-CES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sue- 
cessio.] 

1.  A  following  of  things  in  order;  consecution  ; 
series  of  things  following  pne  another,  either  in  time 
or  place.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  ^succrasion  of  events 
in  chronology,  a  succession  of  kings  or  bishops,  and 
a  succession  of  words  or  sentences. 

2.  The  act  of  succeeding  or  coming  in  the  place  of 
another;  as,  this  happened  after  the  succession  of 
that  prince  to  the  throne.  So  we  speak  of  the  succes- 
sion of  heirs  to  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  or  collat- 
eral succession. 

3.  Linkage  ;  an  order  or  series  of  descendants. 

A  long1  succession  must  ensue.  Milton. 

4.  The  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the  inheritance 
of  ancestors.  He  holds  the  property  by  the  title  of 
succession. 

What  people  ia  so  voul  of  common  sense, 

To  vote  succession  from  a  nutive  prince.  Dryden. 

5.  In  music,  the  successive  notes  in  melody,  in 
distinction  from  the  successive  chords  of  harmony, 
called  progression. 

Apostolicul  succession,  in  theology,  is  the  regular 
and  uninterrupted  transmission  of  ministerial  au- 
thority, by  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles 
to  any  subsequent  period.  Hook. 

Succession  of  crops,  in  ugriculture,  is  more  generally 
called  rotation. 

SU€-CES'S1UN-AL,  a.  Noting  a  regular  order  or 
succession. 

SU€-CES'SION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  successional  man- 
ner. 

SUC-CESS'IVE,  a.     [Fr.  successif;  It.  snecessivo.'} 

1.  Following  in  order  or  uninterrupted  course,  as 
n  series  of  persons  or  things,  and  either  in  time  or 
place  ;  as,  the  successive  revolutions  of  years  or  ages  ; 
the  successive  kings  of  Egypt.  The  author  holds 
this  strain  of  declamation  through  seven  successive 
pages  or  chapters. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down.  Pnvr  ■ 

2.  Inherited  by  succession  ;  as,  a  successive  title  ;  a 
successive  empire.     [Little  used.]        Shak.     Ralegh. 

SUC-CESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  series  or  order,  one 
following  another.  He  left  three  sons,  who  all 
reigned  successively. 

The  whiteness  at  length  changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  Newton. 

SUC-CESS'lVE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  sue-     . 

cessive.  Hale. 

SUC-CESS'LEPS,  a.     Having  no  success  ;  unprosper- 

ous ;  unfortunate;  failing  to  accomplish   what  was 

intended. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove.  Pope . 

Best  tempered  steel  successless  proved  in  field.  Philips. 

SUC-CESS'LESS-NESS,  77.  Unprospcrous  conclu- 
sion. Bovle. 

SU€-CESS'OR,  «.  [L.]  One  that  succeeds  or  fol- 
lows ;  one  that  takes  the  place  which  anotiier  has 
left,  and  sustains  the  like  parlor  character  ;  correla- 
tive to  Preoecessor  ;  as,  the  successor  of  a  deceased 
king  i  the  successor  of  a  president  or  governor  j  a 
man's  son  and  successor. 

A  gift  to  a  corporation,  either  of  lands  or  ol  chattel.,  witnout 
naming  their  successors,  vests  an  absolute,  property  in  litem 
bo  loji jr  as  the  corporation  subsists.  Blnckslone. 

Slie-CID'U-OUS,  a.     (L.  succiduus;  sub  and  cado.\ 

Beady  to  fall ;  fallinu.     I" Little  used.] 
SUe-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  'succus,  juice,  and  fero,  to 
hear.] 
Producing  or  conveying  sap. 
SUCCI-NATE,  71.     [from  L.  snecinum,  amber.] 

A  salt  formed  by  the  succinic  acid  and  a  base. 
SUC'CI-NA-TED,  a.     Combined  with  the  acid  of  am- 
ber. 
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RUC-CINCT',  a.  [L.  succinctus;  sub  and  cingo,  to 
surround.] 

1.  Tucked  up;  girded  up;  drawn  up  to  permit 
the  legs  to  be  tree. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.      [Little  used.']  Milton. 

2.  Compressed  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  short  ; 
brief ;  concise ;  as,  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  tile  council. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear.  Roscomjnon. 

SUC-CINeT'LY,  adv.    Briefly ;  concisely.    The  facts 

were  succinctly  stated. 
SUCCINCTNESS,   n.     Brevity;    conciseness;    as, 

the  succinctness  of  a  narration. 
SUC-CfN'iC,  n.     Pertaining  to  amber;  drawn  from 

amber  ;  as,  the  succinic  acid. 
SUCCI-NITE,  n.     [L.  succinum,  amber.] 

A  mineral  of  an  amber  color,  considered  as  a  vari- 
ety of  garnet.  It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or 
granular  masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Cleaveland. 
SUCCI-NOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  amber. 
SUe  COR,   v.    t.      [Fr.   sccourir ;    It.   soccorrere ;   Sp. 
socorrer  :  L.  succurro  ,•  sub  and  curro,  to  run.] 

Literally,  to  run  to,  or  run  to  support ;  hence,  to 
help  or  relieve  when  in  difficulty,  want,  or  distress; 
to  assist  and  deliver  from  suffering;  as,  to  succor  a 
besieged  city  ;  to  succor  prisoners. 

He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.  —  Heb.  ii. 
SUCCOR,  n.      Aid  ;  help;    assistance;  particularly, 
assistance  that  relieves  and  delivers  from  difficulty, 
want,  or  distress.        * 

My  rather 
Plying  for  succor  to  his  servant  Banister.  Shak. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief.  The 
city,  when  pressed,  received  succors  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter. 

The  (highly  succor  which  made  glad  the  foe.  Dryden. 

SUCCOR-ED,  pp.     Assisted  ;  relieved. 
SUe'COR-ER,  n.    He  that  affords  relief;  a  helper  ;  a 

deliverer. 
SIJCCOR-ING,  ppr.     Assisting;  relieving. 
SUe'COR-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  help  or  relief. 

Thomson. 
SUCCO-RY,  n.    A   plant  of  the   genus  Cicborium, 
commonly  called  Chiccory  or  Wild  Endive. 

P.  Cue. 
SUG'CO-TASH,  71.      In   America,   green    maize  and 
beans  boiled  together.  The  dish,  as  well  as  the  name, 
is  burrowed  from  the  native  Indians. 
SUCGU-BA,     )         rT        ...      .    , 

suceu-nus  i  "■   '  cuoo.\ 

A  pretended  kind  of  demon.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

SUe'eU-LENCE.    j  n.       [See    Succulent.]       Juici- 
SUCCU-LEN-CY, )       ness  ;  as,  the  succulence  of  a 

peach. 
SUC'GiJ-LENT,  a.     [Fr. ;  L.  succulentus,  from  succus, 

juice.] 

Full  of  juice  ;  juicy.     Succuletit  plants  are  such  as 

have  a  juicy  and  soft  stem,  as  distinguished  from 

such   as  are   ligneous,   hard,   and   dry.      Thus   the 

grasses  are  succulent  herbs,  as  are  peas,  beans,  and 

the  like. 
SU€'CU-LENT-LY,  adv.    Juicily 
SUCCUMB',  v.  i.     [L.  succumbo ;  sub  and  cumbo,  cube, 

to  lie  down.] 

1.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  as,  to  succumb  to  a  foreign 
power. 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  sink  unresistingly  ;  as,  to  succumb 
under  calamities. 

SUC-CUMB'ING,  ppr.  Yielding  ;  submitting  ;  sinking. 
SUe-eCTS-SA'TION,  n.    [L.  succusso,  to  shake.] 

1.  A  trot  or  trotting.  Brown. 

2.  A  shaking  ;  succussion. 
SUG-eUS'SlON,  (-kush'un,)  n.     [L.  succussio,  from 

succusso,  to  shake  ;  sub  and  guassb.'] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking;  a  shake. 

2.  In  medicine,  an  ague  ;  a  shaking. 

SUCH,  a.  [It  is  possible  that  this  word  may  be  a  con- 
traction ot  Sax.  siccic,  sioylc,  ii.  soldi,  D.  zolk.  More 
probably  it  is  the  Russ.  sitze,  sitzev,  our  vulgar  sichy, 
or  the  old  Scotch  sich.     Q,u.  Lat.  sic] 

1.  Of  that  kind  ;  of  the  like  kind.  We  never  saw 
such  a  day ;  we  have  never  had  such  a  time  as  the 
present. 

It  has  as  before  the  thing  to  which  it  relates.  Give 
your  children  such  precepts  as  tend  to  mnke  them 
wiser  and  better. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  definitive  adjective  a 
never  precedes  such,  but  is  placed  between  it  and  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers;  as,  such  a  man;  such  an 
honor. 

2.  The  same  that.  This  was  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom at  such  time  as  the  enemy  landed. 

3.  The  same  as  what  has  been  mentioned. 

Thit  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 

That  thou  conlinuest  such,  owe  to  thyself.  Milton. 

4.  Referring  to  what  has  been  specified.  I  have 
commanded  my  servant  to  be  at  such  a  place. 

5.  Such  and  such,  is  used  in  reference  to  a  person 
or  place  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law,  commanding  such  and 
such  an  action.  South. 
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SUCK,  v.  L  [Sax.  sucan,  succan  :  G.  saugen ;  D.  zui~ 
gen:  Sw.suga;  Dan.  sue-  contracted;  Ir.  saghum; 
W.  sugaio ;  L.  sugo  ;  Fr.  sucer ;  It.  succiare,  succhi- 
are;  Sp.  and  Port,  sacar,  to  draw  out.] 

1.  To  draw  with  the  mouth;  to  draw  out,  as  a 
liquid  from  a  cask,  or  milk  from  the  breast ;  to  draw 
into  the  mouth.  To  such  is  to  exhaust  the  air  of  the 
mouth  or  of  a  tube  ;  the  fluid  then  rushes  into  the 
mouth  or  tube  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth  ;  as,  the 
young  of  an  animal  sucks  the  mother  or  dam,  or  the 
breast. 

3.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  imbibe  ;  as,  to  suck 
in  air  ;  to  suck  the  juice  of  plants 

4.  To  draw  or  drain. 


Old  ocean  sucked  through  the  porous  globe. 


Thomson. 


5.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool ;  to  absorb. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  inhale. 

To  suck  in ;  to  draw'into  the  mouth ;  to  imbibe  ;  to 
absorb. 

To  suck  out ;  to  draw  out  with  the  mouth ;  to  empty 
by  suction. 

To  suck  up ;  to  draw  into  the  mouth. 
SUCK,  v.  i.    To  draw  by  exhausting  the  air,  as  with 
the  mouth,  or  with  a  tube. 

2.  To  draw  the  breast ;  as,  a  child,  or  the  young 
of  an  animal,  is  first  nourished  by  sucking. 
,3.  To  draw  in  ;  to  imbibe.  Bacon. 

SUCK,  n.    The  act  of  drawing  with  the  mouth. 

Boyle. 
2.  Milk  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the  mouth. 

Shak. 
SUCK'jED,  (sukt,)  pp.    Drawn  with  the  mouth,  or 
with  an  instrument  that  exhausts  the  air ;  imbibed  ; 
absorbed. 
SUCK'ER,  n.      He  or  that  which  draws  with   the 
mouth. 

2.  The  embolus  or  piston  of  a  pump.  Boyle. 

3.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is  drawn. 

Philips. 

4.  The  shoot  of  a  plant  from  the  roots  or  lower 
part  of  the  stem  ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  draw- 
ing its  nourishment  from  ihe  root  or  stem. 

5.  A  fish  of  the  family  Cyclopteridre,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  Lump-Sucker,  or  Lump-Fish,  which  see. 
Also,  the  reinora,  which  see. 

6.  A  fresh  water  fish  of  the  carp  family,  and  genus 
Catostomus.  Stirrer^s  Muss.  Report. 

7.  A  cant  name  for  an  inhabitant  of  Illinois.  U.  S. 
SUCK'ER,  v.  t.    To  strip  off  shoots ;    to  deprive  of 

suckers  ;  as,  to  sucker  maize. 
SUCK'ET,  n.    A  sweetmeat  for  the  mouth. 

Cleaveland. 
SUCK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Drawing  with  the  mouth  or 

with  an  instrument;  imbibing;  absorbing. 
SUCK'ING-BOT'TLE,  ii.     A  bottle  to  be  filled  with 
milk,  for  infants  to  suck  instead  of  the  pap.   Locke. 
SUCK'ING-PUMP,  7i.    See  Suction-Pump. 
SUCK'LE,  (suk'l,)  n.     A  teat.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SUCK'LE,  v.  t.    To   give  suck  to;  to  nurse  at  the 
breast.     Romulus  and  Remus  are  fabled  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a*  wolf. 
SUCK'L-ED,  (suk'ld,)  pp.    Nursed  at  the  breast. 
SUCK'LING,  ppr.     Nursing  at  the  breast. 
SUCK'LING,  n.    A  young  child  or  animal  nursed  at 
the  breast.     Ps.  viii. 
2.  A  sort  of  white  clover.  Cyc. 

SUCTION,  (suk'shun,)  n.    [Fr.]    The  act  of  suck- 
ing or  drawing  into  the  mouth,  as  fluids. 

Boyle.    Arbuthnot. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids  into  a  pipe  or 
other  thing. 
SUCTION-PUMP,  n.    The  common  pump,  in  which 
the  water  is  raised  into  the  barrel  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 
SUC-To'RI-AL,  a.    Adapted  for  sucking;  that  live 
by   sucking ;   as,   the   humming-birds   are   suctorial 
birds.  Sioainson. 

2.  Capable  of  adhering  by  suction ;  as,  the  suctorial 
fishes.  P.  Cyc. 

SUC-TO'RI-AN,  7t.     A  name  of  cartilaginous  fishes 
with  a  mouth  adapted  for  suction,  as  the  lamprey. 

Brando. 
SUG-TO'RI-OUS,  a.     Suctorial.     [Rare.] 
Su'DAK,  n.     A  fish,  a  species  of  Perca.  Tookc. 

Su'DA-RY,  7i.     [L.  sudarinm,  from  sudo,  to  sweat.] 
A  napkin  or  handkerchief.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Widif. 
SU-DA'TION,  n.     [L.  sudatio.] 

A  sweating. 
Su'DA-TO-RY,  ?!.      [L.  sudatorium,  from    sudo,  to 
sweat.] 

A  hot-house;  a  sweating-bath.  Herbert. 

SO'DA-TO-RY,  a.     Sweating. 

SUD'DEN,  o.     [Sax.  soden  ;  Fr.  soudain  ;  Norm,  soub- 
dain ;  L.  subitanctts.] 

1.  Happening  without  previous  notice  ;  coming  un- 
expectedly, or  without  the  common  preparatives. 

And  sudden  fear  troubled!  thee.  — Job  xxii. 

For  when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruc- 
tion Cometh  upon  them.  —  1  Thess.  v. 
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2.  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  precipitate;  passionate. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

SUD'DEN,  n.    An  unexpected  occurrence;  surprise 
[JVot  in  use.] 

On  a  sudden  ;  sooner  than  was  expected  ;  without 
the  usual  preparatives. 

How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost  1  Milton. 

[Of  a  sudden,  is  not  usual,  and  is  less  elegant.] 
SUD'DEN-LY,  adv.    Ill  an  unexpected  manner;  un- 
expectedly ;  hastily  ;  without  preparation. 

Therefore  his  calamity  shall  come  suddenly.  —  Pro?,  vi. 
2.  Without  premeditation. 
SUD'DEN-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  sudden  ;  a  com- 
ing or  happening  without  previous  notice.     The  sud- 
denness of  the  event  prccludetl  preparation. 
SU-DOR-IF'IC,  a.     [Fr.  sudorifique ;  h.  sudor,  sweat, 
and/acty,  to  make.] 

Causing  sweat ;  as,  sudorific  herbs.  Bacon. 

SU-DOR-IF'IC,  n.    A  medicine  that  produces  sweat. 

Coze. 
SC'DOR-OUS,  a.     [L.  sudor,  sweat.] 

Consisting  of  sweat.  Brown. 

Sfj'DRA,   ri.      [Often  spelt  Sooorah.]      The  lowest 

of  the  four  great  castes  among  the  Hindoos. 
SUDS,  7i.  sing.     [O.U.  W.  suz,  moisture,  or  its  connec- 
tion, seethe,  sodden.] 

Water  impregnated  with  soap. 
To  be  in  the  suds  ;  to  be  in  turmoil  or  difficulty  ;  a 
familiar  phrase. 
SOE,  (sii,)  o.  t.     [Fr.  suivre,  to  follow,  L.  scquor.     See 
Seek  and  Essay.] 

1.  To  seek  jusiice  or  right  from  one  by  legal  pro- 
cess ;  to  institute  process  in  law  against  one  ;  to  pros- 
ecute in  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  real  or 
supposed  right ;  as,  to  sue  one  for  debt ;  to  sue  one 
for  damages  in  trespass.    Matt.  v. 

2.  To  gain  by  legal  process. 

3.  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a  hawk  ;  a  term  of  fal- 
conry. 

To  sue  out ;  to  petition  for  and  take  out ;  or  to  ap- 
ply for  and  obtain  ;  as,  to  sue  out  a  writ  in  chancery  ; 
to  sue  out  a  pardon  for  a  criminal. 
SUE,  v.  i.     To  prosecute  ;  to  make  legal  claim  ;  to  seek 
for  in  law  ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

2.  To  seek  by  request ;  to  apply  for ;  to  petition  ; 
to  entreat. 


By  adverse  destiny  constrained  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you. 


Pope. 


3.  To  make  interest  for ;  to  demand. 

Cesar  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  double  honor  of  a  triumph 
and  the  consulship.  Middlelon. 

SC.ED,  (sflde,)  pp.     Prosecuted  ;  sought  in  law. 
SO'ET,  /i.     [W.  swyv  and  swyved,  a  surface,  coating, 

suet,  yest,  fee] 
The  fat  of  an  animal,  particularly  the  harder  and 

less  fusible  about  the  kidneys  and  loins. 

Wiseman. 
SO'ET-Y,  a.    Consisting  of  suet,  or  resembling  it ;  as, 

a  snety  substance.  Stutrp. 

SUF'FER,  v.  t.t  [L.  suffero  ;  sub,  under,  and  fro,  to 

bear;  as  we  say,  to  undergo  ;  Fr.  souffrir ;  It.  soffc- 

Tire,  Sp.  snfrir.     See  Bear,] 

1.  To  feel  or  bear  what  is  painful,  disagreeable, 
or  distressing,  either  to  the  body  or  mind  ;  to  un- 
dergo. We  suffer  pain  of  body  ;  we  suffer  grief  of 
mind.  The  criminal  suffers  punishment  ;  the  sinner 
suffers  the  pangs  of  conscience  in  this  life,  and  is 
condemned  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 
We  often  suffer  wrong  ;  we  suffer  abuse  ;  we  suffer 
injustice. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  not  to  sink 
under. 

Onr  spirit  and  strength  entire, 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  Milton. 

3.  To  allow;  to  permit;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder. 
Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  insulted  ? 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.  ftliltort. 

Thou  shall  in  ap.y  wise  rebuke  Ihy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin 
upon  him. —  Lev.  xix. 

4.  To  undergo ;  to  be  affected  by.  Substances 
suffer  an  entire  change  by  the  action  of  tire,  or  by 
entering  into  new  combinations. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  as,  to  suffer  loss 
or  damage. 

SUF'FER,  v.  i.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  or 
mind  ;  to  bear  what  is  inconvenient.  We  suffir  with 
pain,  sickness,  or  sorrow  ;  we  suffer  with  anxiety  ; 
we  suffer  by  evils  past,  and  by  anticipating  Others  to 
come  ;  we  suffer  from  fear  and  from  disappointed 
hopes. 

2.  To  undergo,  as  punishment. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  on  a  day  appointed,  and 
the  son  afterward,  the  day  following.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  be  injured  ;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage.  A 
buildinz  suffers  for  want  of  seasonable  repairs.  It 
is  just  that  we  should  suffer  for  neglect  of  duty. 

Public  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities.  Temple. 

SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  tolerated  or  per 
mitted  ;  allowable. 
2.  That  may  be  endured  or  borne.  Wutton. 

SUF'FER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Tolerableness.     Scott. 
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SUF    „ 

SUF'FER-A-BLY,  adv.  Tolerably  ;  so  as  to  be  en- 
dured. Jtddison. 

SUF'FER-ANCE,  n.  The  bearing  of  pain;  endur- 
ance ;  pain  endured ;  misery. 


He  mu6l  not  only  die, 
But  thy  unkiudness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance. 


Shak. 


2.  Patience;  moderation;  a  bearing  with  patience. 

But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise.  Spenser. 

3.  Toleration  ;  permission  ;  allowance ;  negative 
consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hindering. 

In  process  of  time,  sometimes  by  sufferance,  sometimes  by  special 
leave  and  favor,  they  ea-cled  to  themselves  oratories. 

Hooker. 
In  their  bediming,  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end.         Spenser. 

Jin  estate  at  sufferance,  in  law,  is  where  a  person 
comes  into  possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but 
keeps  it  after  the  title  ceases,  without  positive  leave 
of  the  owner.  Blackstone. 

SUF'FER-ED,  pp.  Borne  ;  undergone  ;  permitted  ; 
allowed. 

SUF  FER-ER,  n.  One  who  endure9  or  undergoes 
pain,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  one  who  sustains  in- 
convenience  or  loss  ;  as,  sufferers  by  poverty  or  sick- 
ness ;  men  are  sufferers  by  fire  or  losses  at  sea  ;  they 
are  sufferers  by  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  ;  still  more 
are  they  suffern-s  by  their  own  vices  and  follies. 
2.  One  that  permits  or  allows. 

SUF'FER-rNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Bearing;  undergoing  pain, 
inconvenience,  or  damage  ;  permitting  ;  allowing. 

SUF'FER-ING,  n.  The  bearing  of  pain,  inconven- 
ience, or  loss;  pain  endured  ;  distress,  loss,  or  injury 
incurred  ;  as,  sufferings  by  pain  or  sorrow  ;  sufferings 
bv  want  or  by  wrongs. 

SUF'FER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  suffering  or  pain. 

SUF-FTCE',  (suf-f  ize',)  v.  i.  [Fr.  suffirr  ;  L.  sufficio  ; 
sub  and  facio.] 

To  be  enough  or  sufficient ;  to  be  equal  to  the  end 
proposed. 

To  recount  almighty  works, 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  ?  Milton. 

SUF-FICE',  (suf-f  ize',)  v.  t  To  satisfy  ;  to  content ; 
to  be  equal  to  the  wants  or  demands  of. 

Let  it  suffice  thee ;  speak  no   more  to   me  of  this  matter.  — 

Deut.'  iii. 
Lord,  show   us  the  Father,  and   it  sufftce'Ji  us.  —  John  xiv. 

Ruth  ii. 

2.  To  afford  ;  to  supply. 

The  power  appeased,  with  wind  sufficed  the  sal.        Dryden. 
[Not  in  use.] 
SUF-FtC'£D,  (suf-f  Izd',)  pp.    Satisfied  ;    adequately 

supplied. 
SUF-FI"CIEN-CY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 

His  sufficiency  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  possesses,  his  plenty 
being  unexhausted.  Boyle. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency  as  not  willingly  to 
admit  the  counsel  of  others.  K.  diaries. 

3.  Competence ;  adequate  substance  or  means. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content.  Tliomson. 

4.  Supply  equal  to  wants  ;  ample  stock  or  fund. 

Walts. 

5.  Ability  ;  adequate  power. 

Our  sufficiency  is  from  God.  —  2  Cor.  iii. 

6.  Conceit ;  self-confidence.  [See  Self-suffi- 
ciency.] 

SUF  FF'CIENT,  (-fish'ent,)  a.     [L,  svfficiens.] 

1.  Enough  ;  equal  to  the  end  proposed  ;  adequate 
to  wants  ;  competent ;  as,  provision  sufficient  for  the 
family  ;  water  sufficient  for  the  voyage  ;  an  army  suf- 
ficient to  defend  the  country. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  lor  thee. —  2  Cor.  xii. 

2.  Qualified;  competent;  possessing  adequate  tal- 
ents or  accomplishments;  as,  a  man  sufficient  for  an 
office.  Shak. 

3.  Fit;  able  ;  of  competent  power  or  ability. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  —  2  Cor.  ii. 

SUF,FI"CIENT-LY,  (-fish'ent-ly,)  adv.  To  a  suf- 
ficient degree  ;  enough  ;  to  a  degree  that  answers  the 
purpose,  or  gives  content ;  as,  we  are  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing  ;  a  man  sufficiently  qual- 
ified for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

SUF-FlC'ING,  (suf-f  Jz'ing,)  ppr.  Supplying  what  is 
needed  ;  satisfying. 

SUF-FI'SANCE,  n.  [Fr.]  Sufficiency  ;  plenty.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

SUF'FIX,  n.  [L.  suffixus ;  suffigo ;  sub  and  Jig o,  to 
fix.] 

A  letter  or  syllable  added  or  annexed  to  the  end  of 
a  word.  Parkhurst.    M.  Stuart. 

SUF-FIX',  v.  t.  To  add  or  annex  a  letter  or  syllable 
to  a  word. 

SUF-FIX'ED,  (-fixt'.)pp.  Added  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

SUF-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Adding  to  the  end.  of  a  word. 

SUF-FLAM'I-NaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  suffiumen,  a  stop.] 
1    To  retard  the  motion  of  a  carriage  by  prevent- 
ing one  or  more  of  its  wheels  from  revolving,  either 
by  tt  chain  or  otherwise. 
2-  To  stop  ;  to  impede.     [Not  in  use.]      Barrow. 


SUG 

SUF-FLATE',  v.  t.     [L.  sufflo  ;  sub  and  fio,  to  blow.] 
To  blow  up  ;  to  inflate.     [Little  used.)       Bailey. 

SUF-FLA'TION,  n.     [L.  suffiatio.] 

The  act  of  blowing  up  or  inflating.  Coles. 

SUF'FO-CaTE,  v.  t.  [Fr.  snffoquer ;  It.  suffogare  ; 
Sp.  sufocar ;  L.  suffoeo  ;  sub  and  focus,  or  its  loot.] 

1.  To  choke  or  kill  by  stopping  respiration.  Res- 
piration may  be  stopped  by  the  interception  of  air,  as 
in  hanging  and  strangling,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
smoke,  dust,  or  mephitic  air  into  the  lungs.  Men 
may  be  suffocated  by  the  halter  ;  or  men  may  be  suf- 
focated in  smoke  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  in  mines 
and  wells. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.  Shak. 

2.  To  stifle  ;  to  destroy  ;  to  extinguish  ;  as,  to  suffo- 
cate fire  or  live  coals. 

A  BWelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate   and  strangle  without 
passage.  CoUier. 

SUF'FO-CATE,  a.     Suffocated.  Shak. 

SUF'FO-€a-TED,  pp.     Choked  ;  stifled. 

SUF'FO-Ca-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Choking;  stifling. 

SUF'FO-€a-TINU-LY,  adv.  Eo  as  to  suffocate;  as, 
suffocatingly  hot. 

SUF-FO-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  choking  or  sti- 
fling; a  stopping  of  respiration,  either  by  intercept- 
ing the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs,  or  by 
inhaling  smoke,  dust,  or  air  that  is  not  respirable. 

2.  The  act  of  stifling,  destroying,  or  extinguish- 
ing. 

SUF'FO-€a-TIVE,  a.  Tending  or  able  to  choke  or 
stifle  ;  as,  suffocative  catarrhs.  Arbuthnvt. 

SUF-FOS'SION,  (suf-fosh'un,)  n.      [L.  suffossio  ;  sub 
and  fodio,  to  dig.] 
A  digging  under;  an  undermining.      Bp.  Hall. 

SUF'FRA-GAN,  a.  [Fr.  suffragant;  It.  suffraganco ; 
L.  suffragans,  assisting  ;  suffragor,  to  vote  for,  to  fa- 
vor.] 

Assisting  ;  as,  a  suffragan  bishop. 

SUF'FRA-GAN,  n.  A  bishop  considered  as  an  assist- 
ant to  his  metropolitan  ,  or,  rather,  an  assistant  bish- 
op. By  26  Henry  VIII.  suffragans  are  to  be  denom- 
inated from  some  principal  place  in  the  diocese  of 
the  prelate  whom  they  are  to  assist.      Bp.  Barlow. 

SUF'FRA-GANT,  n.  An  assistant;  a  favorer;  one 
who  concurs  with.     [Obs.]  Taylor. 

SUF'FRA-GaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  suffragor.] 

To  vote  with.     UVot  in  use.]  Hale. 

SUF'FRA-GA-TOR",  ti.  [L.]  One  who  assists  or  fa- 
vors by  his  vote.  Bp.  of  Chester. 

SUF'FRAGE,  n.  [L.  suffragium;  Fr.  suffrage;  Sax. 
fraignau,  to  ask,  G.  fragen.] 

1.  A  vote  ;  a  voice  given  in  deciding  a  controvert- 
ed question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  an  office  or 
trust.  Nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  a  good  man, 
than  to  be  elevated  to  office  by  the  unbiased  suf- 
frages of  free,  enlightened  citizens. 

Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suffrages  the  obser- 
vation made  by  heathen  writers.  Atlerbury. 

2.  United  voice  of  persons  in  public  prayer. 

3.  Aid;  assistitnee  ;  a  Lalinism.     [Not  hi  use.] 
SUF-FUAG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  suffrago,  the  pastern  or 

hough.] 

Pertaining  to  the  knee-joint  of  a  beast.     Brown. 
SUF-FRU-TES'CENT,  a.     Moderately  frutescent. 
SUF-FR0'TI-€6SE,  a.      [L.  sub  and  fruticosus ;  fru- 
tex,  a  shrub.] 

In  botany,  under-shrubby,  or  part  shrubby  ;  perma- 
nent or  woody  at  the  base,  but  the  yearly  branches 
decaying;  as  sage,  thyme,  hyssop,  etc. 

Martyn.     Cyc. 
SUF-Fu'MI-GSTE,  v.  t.     [L.  suffumiga.] 

To  apply  fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of  the  body, 
as  in  medicine. 
SUF-FC'MI-GA-TING,  ppr     Applying  fumes  to  the 

parts  of  the  body. 
SUF-FU-MI-Ga'TION,   ti.    Fumigation  ;   the  opera- 
tion   of  smoking   any  thing,   or   rather  of  applying 
fumes  to  the  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  A  term   applied   to  all  medicines  that  are  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  fumes.  Cyc. 
SUF-Fu'MIGE,  n.     A  medical  fume.             Harvey. 
SUF-FOSE',  (suf-fQze',)  v.  t.      [L.  suffusus,  suffumlo  ; 
sub  and  fundu,  to  pour.] 

To  overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or  tincture;  as, 
eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  cheeks  suffused  with 
blushes. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies.  Pope. 

SUF-FOS'ED,  (suf-fuzd',)  pp.    Overspread,  as  with  a 

fluid  or  with  color. 
SUF-FCS'ING,  ppr.    Overspreading,  as  with  a  fluid 

or  tincture. 
SUF-FO'SION,  (-zhun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from   L.  suffusio.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  overspreading,  as  with 
a  fluid  or  with  a  color. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffused  or  spread  over. 

To  those  that  have  the  jaundice  or  like  suffusion  of  eyes,  objects 
appear  of  that  color.  Hay. 

3.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread  over. 
SUG,  n.     [L.  sugo,  to  suck.] 

A  kind  of  worm.  Walton, 

SJJG'AR,  (shug'ar,)  n.  [Fr.  Sucre;  Arm.  sucr ;  Sp. 
aiucar ;    It.  lucchero;    G.  lucker ;    D.  suikcr ;    Dan. 


SUG 

sokker,  sukkcr ;    Sw.  socker ;  \V.  sugyr;    Ir.siacra; 


L.   saccharum  ;    Gr.    craKxapov ;    Pers.    Ar.  j  ' — '  *■■ 

sukkar;  Sans,  sclmrkara ;  Slavonic,  lakar.     It  is  also 
in  the  Syr.  and  Eth.] 

1.  A  well-known  substance  manufactured  chiefly 
from  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  officinaruin  ;  hut  in 
the  United  States,  great  quantities  of  this  article  are 
made  from  the  sugar  maple  ;  and  in  France,  from 
the  beet.  The  saccharine  liquor  is  concentrated  by 
boiling,  which  expels  the  water;  lime  is  added  to 
neutralize  the  acid  that  is  usually  present ;  the  gross- 
er impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  separated  in 
the  form  of  scum  ;  and  finally,  as  the  liquor  cools, 
the  sugar  separates  from  the  molasses  in  grains.  The 
sirup  or  molasses  is  drained  off,  leaving  lite  sugar  in 
the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the  name*of  raw  or 
muscovado  sugar.  This  was  formerly  purified  by 
means  of  clay,  or  more  extensively  by  bullocks1 
blood,  which,  forming  a  coagulum,  enveloped  tile 
impurities.  This  process  is  now  more  usually  per- 
formed by  means  of  animal  charcoal  or  bone  black, 
and  by  steam.  Thus  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of 
lamp,  loaf,  refined,  &c,  according  tti  the  different  de- 
grees of  purification.  Sugar  is  a  proximate  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in  most  ripe 
fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots.  By  fermenta- 
tion,'sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  hence  forms 
the  basis  of  those  substances  which  arc  used  for 
making  intoxicating  liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  &x. 

The  ultimate  elements  of  sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen.  Of  all  vegetable  principles,  it  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Rush  as  the  most  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  P.  Cyc.     Silliman. 

2.  An  old  chemical  term;  as,  the  sugar  (1f  lead, 
(acetate  of  lead,)  so  called  because  it  has  a  lose  re- 
semblance to  sugar  in  appearance,  and  tastes  sw  »et. 

Tully. 
SUG'AR,   (shug'ar,)  v.   t.      To    impregnate,   season, 
cover,  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar.  Crasliaw. 

2.  To  sweeten. 

But  flattery  still  in  sugared  words  betrays.  Denham. 

SUG'AR-BAK'ER,  «.     One  who  makes  loaf-sugar. 
Johnson??  Idler. 

SIJG'AK-CAN'DY,  n.  [su 'ar  and  candy.]  Sugar 
clarified  and  concreted  or  Ci  'Stallized. 

SUG'AR-€aNE,  «.*  [sugar  b  id  cane.]  The  cane  or 
plant  from  whose  juice  sugi-  is  obtained ;  Saccha- 
rum officinaruin. 

SUG'AR-ED.  (shug'ard,)  pp.  or  t.    Sweetened. 

SUG'AR-ilOUSE,  v.  A  building  in  which  sugar  is 
refined. 

SUG'AR-KET'TLE,  n..  A  kettle  used  in  boiling 
down  the  sap  or  juice  from  which  sugar  is  made. 

SUG'AR-LESS,  a.     Free  from  sugar.  , 

SJJG'AR-LoAF,  n.    A  conical  mass  of  refined  sugar. 

SfJG'AR-MA'PLE,  )  ».     A    pedes  of  maple,  the  \cer 

SJJG'AR-TREE,  j  saccharinum,  from  whose  sap 
sugar  is  made  by  boiling. 

SUG'AR-MILL,  re.*  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  ,  - 

SUG'AR-.MlTE,"?t.     [sugar  and  mite.] 

The  Lepisma  saccharina  is  an  apterous  or  wing- 
less insect,  covered  with  silvery  scales.      Ed.  Encyc. 

SUG'AR-PLUM,  n.  [sugar  and  plum.]  A  species  of 
sweetmeat  in  small  halls. 

SUG'AR-Y,  (shug'ar-e,)  a.  Tinctured  or  sweetened 
with  sugar  ;  sweet ;  tasting  like  sugar. 

2.  Fond  of  sugar,  or  of  sweet  things.  Todd. 

3.  Containing  sugar.  M'h. 
4.- Like  sugar.  jSs/i 

SU-GES'CENT,  a.     [L.  sugens,  sucking.] 

Relating  to  sucking.  Palm. 

SUG-GEST',  (sug-jesl',)  v.  t.  [L.  suggero,  suggestus  ; 
sub  arid  gcro  ;  It.  suggerire ;  Fr.  suggerer.] 

1.  To  hint;  to  intimate  or  mention  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  as,  to  suggest  a  new  mode  of  cultivation  ;  to 
suggest  a  different  scheme  or  measure  ;  to  suggest  a 
new  idea. 

2.  To  offer  to  the  mind  or  thoughts. 
Some  ideas  are  suggested  to  the 

tion  and  reftecdon. 

3.  To  seduce  ;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.  Shak. 

[Not  in  use.] 

4.  To  inform  secretly. 

We  must  suggest  the  people.      [.Vol  in  use.]  Sliak. 

SUG-GEST' ED,  pp.     Hinted  ;  intimated. 

SUG-GEST'ER,  n.     One  that  suggests. 

SUG-GEST'ING,  ppr.     Hinting:  intimating. 

SUG-GES'TION,  (sug-jest'yun,)  «.t  [Fr. ;  from  sug- 
gest.] A  hint ;  a  first  intimation,  proposal,  or  men- 
tion. The  measure  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  eminent  philosopher. 

2.  Presentation  of  an  idea  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the 
suggestions  of  fancy  or  imagination  ;  the  suggestions 
of  conscience. 

3.  Insinuation  ;  secret  notification  or  incitement. 

Shak. 

4.  In  law,  information  without  oath. 


id  by  all  the  ways  ef  seusa 
Locke. 
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SUI 


S(JG-GEST'IVE,  a.    Containing  a  hint  or  intimation. 
SUG'GIL,  v.  t.     [L.  suggillo.] 

To  defame.     [Not  in  use.]  Parker. 

SUG'GIL-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  suggillo.] 

To  beat  livid  or  black  ana  blue.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wiseman. 
SUG  GIL-A'TION,  7i.      A  livid   or  black  and    blue 

mark  ;  a  blow  ;  a  bruise.     [Not  in  use.] 
Su-I-CI'DAL,  o.     Partaking  of  the  crime  of  suicide. 
SP-I-CT'DAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  suicidal  manner. 
SO'I-CIDE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suicidium ;  se  and  ceedo, 
to  slay.] 

1.  Self-murder  ;  the  act  of  designedly  destroying 
one's  own  iife.  To  constitute  suicide,  the  person 
must  be  of  years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind. 

Blackstone. 

2.  One  guilty  of  self-murder  ;  a  felo  de  se. 
SO'I-CT-DISM,  n.     State  of  self-murdering. 
SO'LCISM,  for  Suicide,  is  not  in  use. 

SU'I  GEN'ER-IS,  [L.]     Of  its  own  or  peculiar  kind  ; 

singular. 
Su'IL-LAGE,  (sii'il-laje,)  n.     [Fr.  souillage.] 

Drain  of  tilth.     [04*.]  Wotton. 

SO'ING,  ppr.  of  Sue.     Prosecuting. 
Su'ING,  n.     [Fr.  suer,  to  sweat,  L.  sudo.] 

The  process  of  soaking  through  any  thing.  [Not 
ill  use.]  -  Bacon. 

SUIT,  (sate,)  n.  [Norm,  suit  or  suyt ;  Fr.  suite,  from 
suit-re,  to  follow,  from  L.  sequor.  (See  Seek.)  In 
Law  Latin,  secta  is  from  the  same  source.] 

Literally,  a  following  ;  and  so  used  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish statutes. 

1.  Consecution  ;  succession  ;  series  ;  regular  order  ; 
as,  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  weather.  [Not  now  so 
applied.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  used  together,  and 
in  a  decree  necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to  an- 
swer lie  purpose  ;  as,  a  suit  of  curtains  ;  a  suit  of 
arn.or ;  sometimes  with  less  dependence  of  the  par- 
ticular parts  on  each  other,  but  still  united  in  use; 
as,  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  a  suit  of  apartments. 

3.  A  set  of  the  same  kind  or  stamp  ;  as,  a  suit  of 
cards. 

4.  Retinue ;  a  company  or  number  of  attendants 
or  followers  ;  attendance  ;  train  ;  as,  a  nobleman  and 
his  suit.  [This  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  French 
word,  sweet;  but  in  al!  its  senses,  this  is  the  same 
word,  and  the  affectation  of  making  it  French  in  one 
use  and  English  in  ar  ther,  is  improper,  not  to  say 
ridiculous.  The  Fre  ch  orthography  Suite  is  re- 
jected very  properly  1     Jameson.] 

5.  A  petition  ;  a  si  king  for  something  by  petition 
or  application. 

Many  shal     mike  suit  to  thee.  —  Job  xi. 

6.  Solicitation  of  a  woman  in  marriage;  courtship. 

Shale. 

7.  In  law,  an  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of 
a  right  or  claim  ;  legal  application  to  a  court  for 
justice  ;  prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribunal ;  as, 
a  c:  vil  suit ;  a  criminal  niit ;  a  suit  in  chancery. 

In  England,  the  several  suits,  or  remedial  instruments  of  justice, 
are  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  actions  personal,  real,  and 
mixed.  Blackstone. 

8.  Puifcuit ;  prosecution  ;  chase.     Spenser.     Ctjc. 

Suit  and  service  ;  in  feudal  law,  the  duty  of  feuda- 
tories to  attend  the  courts  of  their  lords  or  superiors 
in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  to  follow  them  and  per- 
form military  service.  Blackstone. 

To  bring  suit ;  a  phrase  in  law,  denoting  literally 
to  bring  secta,  followers  or  witnesses  to  prove  the 
plaintiff's  demand.  The  phrase  is  antiquated,  or 
rather  it  has  changed  its  signification  ;  for  to  bring  a 
suit,  now,  is  to  institute  an  action. 

Out  of  suits;  having  no  correspondence.      Shale. 

Suit-covenant,  in  law,  is  a  covenant  to  sue  at  a  cer- 
tain court.  Bailey. 

Suit-court ;  in  law,  the  court  in  which  tenants  owe 
attendance  to  their  lord.  Bailey. 

SOtT,  v.  t.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  make  proper.  Suit 
the  action  to  the  word.  Suit  the  gestures  to  the  pas- 
sion to  be  expressed.     Suit  the  style  to  the  subject. 

2.  To  become  ;  to  be  fitted  to. 

well.  Dryden. 


Ill  mills  his  cloth  [he  praise  of  railii 
Rais-  her  notes  to  ill  it  sublime  decree 
Which  suits  a  sung  ol  piety  and  thee. 

3.  To  dress  ;  to  clothe. 

s  my  brother  too  ; 
his  watery  tomb. 


Prior, 


Slink. 


4.  To  please  ;  to  make  content.     He  is  well  suited 
with  his  place. 
SUIT,  v.  i.     To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  as,  to  suit  with  ;  to 
suit  to.     Pity  suits  with  a  noble  nature.         Dryden. 

Give  me  not  an  office 
Thai  sum  with  me  so  ill.  Addison. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  bis  care.  Dryden. 

[The  use  of  with  after  suit,  is  now  most  frequent.] 
SOIT'A-BLE,  (sut'a-bl,)  a.     Fitting;  according  with  ; 
agreeable  to  ;  proper  ;  becoming;  as,  ornaments  suit- 
able to  one's  character  and  station ;  language  suitable 
to  the  subject. 

2.  Adequate.     We  can   not  make  suitable  returns 
for  divine  mercies, 
SOIT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.      Fitness;  propriety;  agreea- 


SUL 

bleness  ;  a  state  of  being  adapted  or  accommodated. 

Consider  the  laws,  and  their  suitableness  to  our  moral 

state. 
SuIT'A-BLY,  adv.    Fitly;  agreeably ;  with  propriety. 

Let  words  be  suitably  applied. 
SUITE,  (sweet,)  n.  [Fr.]  Retinue.  [See  Suit, n.  No.  4.] 
SuIT'ED,  pp.     Fitted  ;  adapted  ;  pleased. 
SUIT'ING,  ppr.    Fitting ;  according  with  ;  becoming ; 

pleasing. 
SuIT'OR,  n.    One  that  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand 

of  right  in  law  ;  as  a  plaintiff,  petitioner,  or  appellant. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  court,  whether  plaintiff,  de- 
fendant, petitioner,  appellant,  witness,  juror,  and  the 
like.  These,  in  legal  phraseology,  are  all  included 
in  the  word  suitors. 

3.  A  petitioner ;  an  applicant. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage ;  a  woo- 
er ;  a  lover. 

SOIT'RESS,  n.     A  female  supplicant.  Rome. 

SULFATE,      I         rT        ,  ,  , 

SUL'OA-TED   I  "'     t      sulcus,  a  furrow.] 

In  natural  history,  furrowed  ;  grooved  ;  scored  with 
deep,  broad  channels  longitudinally ;  as,  a  sulcated 
stem.  Martyn. 

SULK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  solcen.]    To  be  silently  sullen ;  to 

be  morose  or  obstinate.     [06s.] 
SULK'I-LY,  udv.     Sullenly ;  morosely.     Iron  Chest. 
SULK'I-NESS,  n.     [from  sulky.]     Sullenness ;   sour- 
ness ;  moroseness. 
SULKS,  7i.  pi.     To  be  in  the  sulks,  is  to  be  sulky  or  dis- 
contented and  sullen. 
SULK'Y,  a.     [Sax.  solcen,  sluggish.] 

Sullen  ;  sour  ;  heavy  ;  obstinate  ;  morose. 
While  these  animals  remain  in  their  inclosures,  they  are  sulky. 

As.  Res. 

SULK'Y,  n.  A  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single  person. 
SULL,  ?i.  [Sax.  sulh.]  A  plow.  [  Obs.]  Ainsworth. 
SUL'LAGE,  7i.     [See  Sulliage.]     A  drain  of  filth,  or 

filth  collected  from  the  street  or  highway.  Cyc. 

SUL'LEN,  a.    [Perhaps,  set,  fixed,  and  allied  to  silent, 

still,  &c] 

1.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  cross  ;  sour ;  affect- 
ed with  ill  humor. 

And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  feast.  Prior. 

2.  Mischievous ;  malignant. 

Snch  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine.  Dryden. 

3.  Obstinate ;  intractable. 

Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are.  Tillolson. 

4.  Gloomy  ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  sullen  earth  I  Shak. 

Night  with  her  sullen  wings.  Milton. 

No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows.  Pope. 

5.  Heavy  ;  dull ;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 

And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Shak. 

SUL'LEN-LY,  adv.  Gloomily ;  malignantly  ;  intract- 
ably ;  with  moroseness.  Dryden. 

SUL'LEN-NESS,  n.    Ill  nature  with  silence ;  silent 
moroseness ;  gloominess ;  malignity  ;  intiactableness. 
Milton.     Temple. 

SUL'LENS,"  n.  pi.  A  morose  temper ;  gloominess. 
(Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SUL'LI-AGE,  n.     [Fr.  souiUage.] 
Foulness  ;  filth.     [Not  in  use.] 

SUL'LI-£D,  (sul'Iid,)  pp.     Soiled  ;  tarnished  ;  stained. 

SUL'LY,  v.  t.  [Fr.  souiller ;  from  the  root  of  soil,  G. 
stile.] 

1.  To  soil  ;  to  dirt ;  to  spot ;  to  tarnish. 

And  statues  sullied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke.       Roscommon. 

2.  To  tarnish  ;  to  darken. 

Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of  this  solemnity. 

Auerbury. 

3.  To  stain  ;  to  tarnish  ;  as  the  purity  of  reputa- 
tion ;  as,  virtues  sullied  by  slander;  character  suited 
by  infamous  vices. 

SUL'LY,  7j.  i.    To  be  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding.         Bacon. 
SUL'LY,  77.     Soil ;  tarnish  ;  spot. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little  spots  and 
sullies  on  his  reputation.  Spectator. 

SUL'LY-ING, ppr.     Soiling;  tarnishing;  staining. 

SUL'PHATE,  7i.  [from  sulphur.]  A  salt  formed  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  combination  with  any  base;  as, 
sulphate  of  lime.  Lavoisier. 

SUL'PHTTE,  7i.  [from  sulphur.]  A  salt  formed  by  a 
combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Lavoisier. 

SUL-PHO-C?-AN'ie  ACID,  7t.  A  compound  of  sul- 
phur, rarbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

SUL-PHO-NAPH-THAL'IC  ACID,  n.  A  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  naphthaline. 

SUL'PHO-SALT,  )  n.   .A  double  sulphuret,  or  a  salt 

SUL'PHO-SEL,  )  containing  sulphur  in  both  the 
acid  and  the  base.  Dana. 

SUL-PHO-VIN'IG  ACID,  n.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  ?  ognothionic 
acid.  Brande. 

SUL'PHUR,  7t.  [L.,  whence  Fr.  sou/re;  It.  lolfo;  Sp. 
azufre ;  Port,  enxofre  ;  D.  solfer.] 
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A  simple  mineral  substance,  of  a  yellow  color, 
brittle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  fusible  by  heat.  It  is 
called  also  Brimstone,  that  is,  barn-stone,  from  its 
great  combustibility.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame  and 
a  peculiar  suffocating  odor.  Sulphur  native  or  pris- 
matic is  of  two  kinds,  common  and  volcanic.  It  is 
an  acidifying  and  basifying  principle. 

Nicholson.     Ure. 

SUL'PHU-RATE,  a.     [L.  sulphuratus.] 

Belonging  to  sulphur;  ol  the  color  of  sulphur. 
[Little  used.)  More. 

SUL'PHU-RATE,  ?j.  t.  To  combine  with  sulphur. 
[Obs.] 

SUL'PHU-Ra-TED,  -pp.  or  a.  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur;  as,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 
[  Obs.]  Lavoisier. 

SUL'PHUrRA-TING,  ppr.  Combining  or  impregna- 
ting with  sulphur.     [Obs.] 

SUL-PHU-RA'TION,  7t.  The  subjecting  of  a  thing  to 
the  action  of  sulphur,  especially  of  sulphurous  gas. 

Ure. 

SUL-PHu'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  sulphur  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  sulphur  or  brimstone ;  impregna- 
ted with  sulphur. 

Her  snajics  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope. 

SUL-PHO'RE-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  sulphureous  man- 
ner. 

SUL-PHtj'RE-OUS-NESS,  7t.  The  state  of  being  sul- 
phureous. 

SUL'PHU-RET,  7!.  A  combination  of  sulphur  with  a 
base  ;  as,  a  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Lavoisier.     Hooper. 

SUL'PHU-RET-ED,  a.  Applied  to  bodies  having  sul- 
phur in  combination. 

Sulphuretcd  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  the  fet- 
id odor  of  rotten  eggs,  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur  and  one  of  hydrogen  ;  also  called  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid. 

SUL-PHu'RIG,  a.  Pertaining  to  sulphur  ;  TTiore  strictly, 
designating  an  acid  formed  by  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur combined  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  ;  as, 
sulphuric  acid,  formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  Chemistry. 

Sulphuric  ether ;  common  ether.     [See  Ether.] 

SUL'PHUR-OUS,  a.  Like  sulphur ;  containing  sul- 
phur ;  also,  designating  an  acid  formed  by  one  equiv- 
alent of  sulphur  combined  with  two  equivalents  of 
oxvgen.     This  is  called  sulphurous  acid. 

SUL'PHUR-WCRT,  n.  An  umbelliferous  herb,  hog's 
fennel,  of  the  genus  Peucedanum. 

SUL'PHUR-Y,  a.  Partaking  of  sulphur;  having  the 
qualities  of  sulphur. 

SUL'TAN,  7t.    [Q.u.  Ch.  Syr.  and  Heb.  ahv,  to  rule.] 
An  appellation  given  to  the  emperor  of  tiie  Turks, 
denoting  ruler  or  commander.    The  title  is  sometimes 
given  to  other  Mohammedan  sovereigns. 

SUL-TA'NA,       |  7i.     The  queen  of  a  sultan  ;  the  em- 

SUL'TAN-ESS,  j      press  of  the  Turks.     Cleaveland. 

SUL'TAN-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  plant ;  a  species  of  Cen- 
taurea. 

SUL'TAN-RY,  n.  An  eastern  empire  ;  the  dominions 
of  a  sultan.  Bacon. 

SUL'TAN-SHIP,  7i.    The  office  or  state  of  a  suitan. 

SUL'TRI-NESS,  7i.  [from  sultry.]  The  state  of.  be- 
ing sultry ;  heat  with  a  moist  or  close  air. 

SUL'TRY,  a.  [G  schwnl,  sultry  ;  Sax.  swolath,  swole, 
heat,  G.  schwule.     See  Swelter.] 

1.  Very  hot,  burning,  and  oppressive;  as,  Libya's' 
sultry  deserts.  Addison. 

2.  Very  hoband  moist,  or  hot,  close,  stagnant,  and 
unelastic ;  a9i5lr  or  the  atmosphere.  A  sultry  air  is 
usually  enfeebling  and  oppressive  to  the  human  body. 

Snch  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 

And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  lie.  Dryden. 

SUM,  71.  [Fr.  somme  ;  G.  sumvie  ;  D.  50771 :  Dan.  jiirn  ; 
S\v.  and  L.  summa,  a  sum  ;  Sax.  somed,  L.  simul,  to- 
gether ;  Sax.  somnian,  to  assemble.  These  words 
may  be  from  the  root  of  Ch.  DID,  som,  Syr.  ^Q£),  fieb. 
Ditf ,  shorn,  to  set  or  place.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magni- 
tudes, quantities,  or  particulars  ,  the  amount  or  whole 
of  any  number  of  individuals  or  particulars  added. 
The  siiTTi  of  5  and  7  is  12. 

How  precious  are  thv  thoughts  to  me,  O  God  I    how  great  is  the 

sum  of  them  I  —  Ps.  exxxix. 
Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation.  —  Num.  i. 

[Sum  is  now  applied  more  generally  to  numbers, 
and  number  to  persons.] 

2.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency  ;  any  amount 
indefinitely.  I  sent  him  a  sunt  of  money,  a  small 
sum,  or  a  large  sum.  I  received  a  large  sum  in  bank 
notes. 

3.  Compendium  ;  abridgment ;  the  amount ;  the 
substance.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case.  This  is  the  su?n  and  substance  of  all  his  objec- 
tions.   The  sum  of  all  I  have  said  is  this. 

The  phrase  in  sum  is  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 

In  sum,  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  prescribe*  every  virtue 
to  our  conduct,  and  lorbids  every  sin.  Rogers. 

4.  Hight ;  completion. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss.  MUton. 
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SUM,  v.  t.  To  add  particulars  into  one  whole  ;  to  col- 
lect two  or  more  particular  numbers  into  one  num- 
ber ;  to  cast  up  ;  usually  followed  by  up,  but  it  is  su- 
perfluous. Custom  enables  a  man  to  sum  up  a  long 
column  of  figures  with  surprising  facility  and  cor- 
rectness. 


2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass ;  to  com- 
prise in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense.  He  summed  up 
his  arguments,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  with  great 
force  and  effect. 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  words,  sums  up  the 
moral  of  this  fable.  L'Eslrange. 

3.  In  falconry,  to  have  feathers  full  grown. 
Willi  prosperous  wing  full  summed.     [Unusual.]        Milton. 

SfJ'MAC,     )  .  ,,., ,,  .       I  Fr.  sumach;  G.  id. ;  D.su- 

Su'MACH,  J  (sftu  mak,)  "•  j     mak ;    Ar.    and    Pers. 

OUt-AM  sumak.] 

1.  A  plant  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Rhus,  of  many 
opecies,  some  of  which  are  used  in  tanning,  some  in 
dyeing,  and  some  in  medicine. 

2.  The  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young 
branches,  of  certain  species  of  the  sumac  plant,  used 
in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Urc. 

SUM'LESS,  a.  Not  to  be  computed ;  of  which  the 
amount  can  not  be  ascertained. 

The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines.  Pope. 

SUM'MA-RI-LY,  adv.     [from  summary.]     In  a  sum- 
mary manner  j  briefly;  concisely  ;  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass or  in  few  words.    The  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
summarily  the  things  we  are  to  ask  for. 
2.  In  a  short  way  or  method. 

When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they  choose  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  proceeding,  the  cause  is  made  plenary. 

Ayliffe. 

SUM'MA-RY,  a.  [Fr.  sommaire;  from  sam,  or  L. 
summu.] 

Reduced  into  a  narrow  compass,  or  into  few 
words;  short;  brief;  concise  ;  compendious;  as,  a 
summary  statement  of  arguments  or  objections  ;  a 
summary  proceeding  or  process. 

SUM'MA-RY,  n.  An  abridged  account ;  an  abstract, 
abridgment,  or  compendium,  containing  the  sum  or 
substance  of  a  fuller  account ;  as,  the  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  our  duty  to  God  in  the  first  table  of 
the  law. 

SUM-Ma'TION,  n.    The  act  of  forming  a  sum  or  to- 
tal amount. 
2.  An  aggregate. 

SUM'M£D,  (sumd,)pp.  [from  sum.]  Collected  into 
a  total  amount ;  fully  grown,  as  feathers. 

STJM'MER,  n.    One  who  casts  up  an  account. 

Sherwood. 

SUM'MER,  n.  [Sax.  sumcr,  sumor;  G.  and  Dan.  som- 
mer;  D.  lomer ;  Sw.  sommar ;  Ir.  samh,  the  sun,  and 
summer,  and  samhradh,  summer.] 

With  us,  the  season  of  the  year  comprehended  in 
the  months  June,  July,  and  August;  during  which 
time,  the  sun,  being  north  of  the  equator,  shines 
more  directly  upon  this  part  of  the  earth,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  length  of  the  days,  renders 
this  the  hottest  period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes 
south  of  the  equator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or  it  is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter  here. 

The  entire  year  is  also  sometimes  divided  into 
summer  and  winter,  the  former  signifying  the  warm- 
er, and  the  latter  the  colder,  part  of  the  year. 
This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective. 
Indian  summer;  in  the  United  States,  a  period  of 
warm  weather  late  in  autumn,  when,  it  is  said,  the 
Indians  go  hunting  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
flesh  of"  wild  animals  for  provisions  in  the  winter. 

SUM'MER,  v.  i.  To  pass  the  summer  or  warm 
season. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them.  — Is.  xviii. 

SUM'MER,  v.  t.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  sum- 
mer. Shak. 

SUM'MER,  7i.  [Fr.  sommier,  a  hair  quilt,  the  sound- 
board of  an  organ,  the  winter  and  head  of  a  printer's 
press,  a  large  beam,  and  a  sumpter-horse  ;  W.  su- 
mer,  that  which  supports  or  keeps  together,  a  sum- 
mer. From  the  latter  explanation,  we  may  infer 
that  summer  is  from  the  root  of  sum.] 

1.  A  large  stone,  the  first  that  is  laid  over  columns 
and  pilasters,  beginning  to  make  a  cross  vault;  or  a 
stone  laid  over  a  column,  and  hollowed  to  receive 
the  first  haunce  of  a  platband.  Cyc. 

2.  A  large  timber  supported  on  two  strong  piers  or 
posts,  serving  as  a  lintel  to  a  door  or  window,  &c. 

Br  and  e. 

3.  A  large  timber  or  beam  laid  as  a  central  floor 
timber,  inserted  into  the  girders,  and  receiving  the 
ends  of  the  joists  and  supporting  them.  This  tim- 
ber is  seen  in  old  buildings  in  America  and  in 
France.  In  America,  it  is  wholly  laid  aside.  It  is 
called  in  England  Summer-Tree. 

SUM'MER-CCLT,  71.  The  undulating  state  of  the 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  heated. 
[JVot  used  in  America.] 
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SUM'MER-CV'PRESS,  n.  All  annual  plant  of  the 
genus  Kochia.  Loudon. 

SUM'MER-FAL'LOW,  7i.  [See  Fallow.]  A  fallow 
made  during  the  warm  months,  to  kill  weeds. 

Gardner. 

SUM'MER-FAL'LoW,  v.  t.  To  plow  and  work  re- 
peatedly in  summer,  to  prepare  for  wheat  or  other 
crop. 

SUM'MER-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  apartment  in  a 
garden  to  be  used  in  summer.  Pope.     Watts. 

2.  A  house  for  summer's  residence. 

SUM'MER-SET,  n.     [Corruption  of  Fr.  soubresaut] 
A  leap  in  which  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the 
head,  and  the  person  lights  on  his  feet. 

Hudibras.     Walton. 

SUM'MER-WHEAT,  n.    Spring  wheat. 

SUM'MING,  ppr.  of  Sum.     Adding  together. 

SUM'MIST,  7i.  One  that  forms  an  abridgment.  [Lit- 
tle tised^]  Dcring. 

SUM'MIT,  7i.     [L.  summitas,  from  summits,  highest.] 

1.  The  top  ;  the  highest  point ;  as,  the  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

2.  The  highest  point  or  degree  ;  utmost  elevation. 
The  general  arrived  to  the  summit  of  human  fame. 

3.  In  conchology,  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
shell,  in  which  the  hinge  is  placed.  Humble. 

Summit  level;  the  highest  level  of  a  canal  or  rail 
road,  &c,  in  surmounting  an  ascent. 
SUM'MIT-LESS,  a.     Having  no  summit.     H.  Taylor. 
SUM'MIT- Y,  7t.    The  bight  or  top  of  any  thing. 

Swift. 
2.  The  utmost  degree ;  perfection.         Halliwell. 
SUM'MON,  v.  t.     [L.  submoneo;  siri  and  moneo  ;  Fr. 
sommcr.     See  Admonish.] 

1.  To  call,  cite,  or  notify,  by  authority  to  appear 
at  a  place  specified,  or  to  attend  in  person  to  some 
public  duty,  or  both  ;  as,  to  summon  a  jury  ;  to  sum- 
mon witnesses. 

The  parliament  is  summoned  by  the  king's  writ  or  letter. 

Butekstone. 
Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war.  Dryden. 


2.  To  give  notice  to  a  person  to  appear  in  court 
and  defend. 

3.  To  call  or  command. 

Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away.  Pope. 

.   4n  To  call  up ;  to  excite  into  action  or  exertion  ; 
with  up.     Summon  up  all  your  strength  or  courage. 

Stinen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  SkaJt. 

SUM'MON-.ED,  pp.  Admonished  or  warned  by  au- 
thority to  appear  or  attend  to  something ;  called  or 
cited  by  authority. 

SUM'MON-ER,  7i.  One  who  summons  or  cites  by  au- 
thority. In  England,  the  sheriff's  messenger,  em- 
ployed to  warn  persons  to  appear  in  court. 

SUM'MON-ING,  ppr.  Citing  by  authority  to  appear 
or  attend  to  something. 

SUM'MONS,  7i.  With  a  plural  termination,  but  used 
in  the  singular  number;  as,  a  summons  is  prepared. 
[L.  submoneas.] 

1.  A  call  by  authority  or  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior to  appear  at  a  place  named,  or  to  attend  to  some 
public  duty. 

This  summons  he  resolved  not  to  disobey.  Fell. 

He  6ent  to  summon  die  seditious  and  to  oiler  pardon  ;  but  neither 
summons  nor  pardon  was  regarded.  Hayward. 

2.  In  law,  a  warning  or  citation  to  appear  in  court ; 
or  a  written  notification  signed  by  the  proper  officer, 
to  be  served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear  in 
court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the  demand  of 
the  plaintiff.    . 

SUM'MUM  BO'JVUM,  [L.]     The  chief  good. 
SU-MOOM',  71.    A  pestilential  wind  of  Persia.     [See 

Simoom. ] 
SUMP,  7i.     In  metallurgy,  a  round  pit  of  stone,  lined 

with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal  on  its  first  fusion. 

[Rare.]  Ray. 

2.  A  pond  of  water  reserved  for  salt-works. 

3.  In  mining,  a  pit  sunk  below  the  levels  of  the 
mine,  to  circulate  air,  &c.     [flare.]  Carr. 

SUMPH,  71.  ,A  dunce.     [Scottish.]  John  Wilson. 

SUMP'TER,  71.     [Fr.  sommier ;  It.  somaro.] 

A  horse  that  carries  clothes  or  furniture  ;  a  bag- 
gage-horse ;  usually  called  a  Pack-Horse.       Shak. 

SUMP'TION,  (sump'shun,)  71.     [L.  sumo,  sumptus.] 
A  taking.     [Nut  in  use.)  Taylor. 

SUMPT'U-A-Rx,  a.  [L.  sumptuarius,  from  sumptus, 
expense  ;  Fr.  somptuaire.] 

Relating  to  expense.  Sumptuary  laws  or  regula- 
tions are  such  as  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  &c.  Sumptuary 
laws  are  abridgments  of  liberty,  and  of  very  difficult 
execution.  They  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
of  extreme  necessity. 

SUMPT-U-OS'I-TY-,  71.  [from  sumptuous.]  Expen- 
siveness  ;  costliness.     [Not  in  use.]  Ralegh. 

SUMPT'U_-OUS,  a.  [L.  sumptuosus ;  It.  suntuoso  ; 
from  sumptus,  cost,  expense.] 

Costly;  expensive;  hence,  splendid;  magnifi- 
cent ;  as,  a  sumptuous  house  of  table ;  sumptuous 
apparel. 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our  tables  and  attend- 
ance. Aujerbury. 
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SUMPT'U.-OUS-LY,  adv.     Expensively;   splendidly; 

with  great  magnificence.  Bacon.     Swtft. 

SUMPT'U-OUS-NESS.k.   Costliness;  expensiveness. 

1  will  not  fall  out  with  those  who  can  reconcile  sumptuouenett 
and  charity.  Boyle. 

2.  Splendor;  magnificence. 
SUN,  n.     [Sax.  suuua  j  Goth,  sunno  ;  G.sonne;  D.  zon  ; 
Sans.,    sunuh.      The   Danish    has    s'dndag,   Sunday, 
Sclav,  sonic.     Qu.  W.  tan,  Ir.  teine,  fire,  and  shan, 
in  Belhshan.] 

1.  The  splendid  orb  or  luminary  which,  being  in 
or  near  the  center  of  our  system  of  worlds,  gives 
light  and  heat  to  all  the  planet's.  The  light  of  the  sun 
constitutes  the  day,  and  the  darkness  which  proceeds 
from  its  absence,  or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  consti- 
tutes the  night.     Ps.  exxxvi. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  a  sunny  place  ;  a  place  where 
the  beams  of  the  sun  fall ;  as,  to  stand  in  the  sun 
that  is,  to  stand  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid  or  luminous  , 
that  which  is  the  chief  source  of  light  or  honor.  The 
native  Indians  of  America  complain  that  the  sun  of 
their  glory  is  set. 

I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sovereignty  to  pos- 
terity. K.  Charles. 

4.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  the  sun  of  righteous 
ness,  as  the  source  of  light,  animation,  and  comfort 
to  his  disciples. 

5.  The  luminary  or  orb  which  constitutes  the  cen- 
ter of  any  system  of  worlds.  The  fixed  stars  are 
supposed  to  be  suns  in  their  respective  systems. 

Under  the  sun  ;  in  the  world  ;  on  earth  ;  a  proverbial 
expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  —  Ecclea.  i. 

SUN,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  to  warm  or 
dry  in  the  light  of  the  sun;  to  insolate;  as,  to  sun 
cloth  ;  to  sun  grain. 

Then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

SUN'BEAM,  71.  [sun  and  beam.]  A  ray  of  the  sin: 
Truth  written  with  a  sunbeam,  is  trutli  made  obvi- 
ously plain. 

Gliding  through  the  even  on  a  sunbeam.  Miltan. 

SUN'-BeAT,  a.  [sun  and  beat]  Struck  by  the  sun's 
ravs  ;  shone  brightly  on.  Dryden. 

SUN'-BRlGHT,  (-brlte,)  a.  [sun  and  bright.]  Bright 
as  the  sun  ;  like  the  sun  in  brightness  ;  as,  a  sun- 
bright  shield  ;  a  sun-bright  chariot. 

Spenser.    Milton 


How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 


Shak 


SUN'-BURN,  v.  t.    To  discolor  or  scorch  by  the  sun 

Oauden. 

SUN'-BURNED,  a.  [sun  and  burnt.]  Discolored  bi 
the  heat  or  rays  of  the  sun;  tanned;  darkened  in 
hue  ;  as,  a  sun-burnt  skin. 

Sun-burnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be.  Dryden. 

9.  Scorched  by  the  sun's  ravs  ;  as,  a  sun-burnt  soil. 

SUN'-BURN-ING,  71.  [sun  and  burning.]  The  burn- 
ing or  tan  ot^sioned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
skin.  Boyle. 

SUN'-€LAD,  a.  [sun  ;ud  clad.]  Clad  in  radiance  or 
brightness. 

SUN '-DART,  71.     A  ray  of  the  sun.  Hemans.  . 

SUN'DAY,  71. t  [Sax.  snnna-daSg ;  G.  sonntag  ;  D.  lon- 
dag;  Dan.  s'dndag;  Sw.  s'dndag;  so  called  because 
this  day  was  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun,  or  to  its 
worship.] 

The  Christian  Sabbath  ;  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  consecrated  to  rest  from  secular  employments, 
and  to  religious  worship.  It  is  called  also  the  Lord's 
Day.  Many  pious  persons,  however,  discard  the 
use  of  Sunday,  and  call  the  day  the  Sabbath.  [See 
Sabrath.] 

SUN'DAY,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Lord's  day,  or  Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

SUN'DAY-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  on  the  Lord's  day. 

SUN'DER,  v.  t.  [Sax.  sundrian,  syndrian;  G.  son- 
de™ ;  Dan.  sonder,  torn  in  pieces  ;  Sw.  sdndra,  to  di- 
vide.] 

1.  To  part;  to  separate ;  to  divide  ;  to  disunite  in 
almost  any  manner,  either  by  rending,  cutting,  or 
breaking  ;  as,  to  sunder  a  rope  or  cord  ;  to  sunder  a 
limb  or  joint ;  to  sunder  friends,  or  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship. 1  he  executioner  sunders  the  head  from  the 
body  at  a  stroke.  A  mountain  may  be  sundered  by 
an  earthquake. 


Bring  me  lightning,  give  me  thunder; 
Jove  may  kill,  but  tie  er  shall  sunder. 


2.  To  expose  to  the  sun.     [Provincial  in  England.] 
SUN'DER,  71.     In  sunder  ;  in  two. 

He  cuttcth  the  spear  in  sunder.  —  Ps.  xlvi. 

SUN'DER-En,  pp.  or  a.    Separated  ;  divided  ;  parted. 

SUN'DER-ING,  ppr.     Parting  ;  separating. 

SUN'-DEW,  (sun'da,)  71.  [sun  and  deto.]  A  plant  0' 
the  genus  Drosera.  Lee. 

SUN'-DI-AL,  71.  [sun  and  dial.]  An  instrument  to 
show  the  time  of  day,  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon  or  style  on  a  plate.  Locke. 

SUN'-DOG,  71.     A  luminous  spot  occasionally  seen  a 
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few  degrees  from  the  sun,  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  or  more  haloes.  Sometimes 
tiie  spot  uppears  when  the  haloes  themselves  are  in- 
visible. Olmsted. 

SUN'DOWN,  n.    Sunset;  sunsetting. 

SUN'-DRI-.£D,  (-drlde,)  a.  [suit  and  dry.]  Dried  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUN'DRY,  a.     [Sax.  sunder,  separate.] 

Several ;  divers  ;  more  than  one  or  two. 
[This  word,  like  several,  is  indefinite  ;  but  it  usu- 
ally signifies  a  small  number,  sometimes  many.] 

I  drive  composed  sundry  collects.  Saunderson. 

Sundry  foes  Lite  rural  realm  surround.  Viyden. 

SUN'FISH,  ii.*  [sun  and  fish.]  A  large,  soft-finned 
sea-fish  of  the  order  Plectognathi,  and  genus  Orthag- 
oriscus,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  its  nearly  cir- 
cular form  and  shining  surface.  These  fishes  look 
more  like  the  dissevered  head  of  a  fish,  than  the  en- 
tire animal.  Jardiyic's  Nat.  Lib. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  small,  fresh-water  fish,  of 
the  perch  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pomotis  ; 
also  called  Pond  Perch.      Encyc.  Jim.     D.  H.  Storer. 

3.  A  species  of  shark,  Selachus  maximus,  the 
basking  shark.  Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

SUN.'FLOW-ER,  n.  [sun  and  flower.]  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Helianthus  ;  so  called  from  the  form  and 
color  of  its  flower,  or  from  its  habit  of  turning  to  the 
sun.  The  bastard  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Heleni- 
uin  :  the  dwarf  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Rudbcckia, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Tetragonotheca  ;  the  little 
sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Cistus.  Fain,  of  Plants. 
SUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Si  kg. 

While  lo  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung.  Pope. 

SUN'-GILT,  a.    Gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Johnson. 
SUNK,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sink. 

Or  tossed  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care.  Prior. 

SUNK' EN,  a.  Sunk  ;  lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  river 
or  other  water. 

SUN'LESS,  a.  [sun  and  less.]  Destitute  of  the  sun 
or  its  rays  ;  shaded.  Thomson, 

SUN'LIGHT,  (-lite,)  n.     The  light  of  the  sun. 

SUN'LIKE,  a.     [sun  and  like.]     Resembling  the  sun. 

Ch-cyne. 

SUN'LIT,  a.    Lighted  by  the  sun.  Todd. 

SUN'NED,  pp.    Exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

SUN-N'i'AH,  n.  A  name  of  the  sect  irf  Siinnites, 
which  see. 

SUN'NING,  ppr.  Exposing  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  warm- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

SUN'NITES,  n.  pi.  The  orthodox  Mohammedans 
who  receive  the  Sunna  (a  collection  of  traditions)  as 
of  equal  importance  with  tile  Koran.      Encyc.  Jim, 

SUN'NY,  a.     [from  sun.]     Like  the  sun  ;  bright. 

Spender. 

2.  Proceeding  from  the  sun  ;  as,  sunny  beams. 

Spenser, 

3.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  warmed  by  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill 
or  building. 

Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores.         Addison. 

4.  Colored  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.  Sliak. 

SUN'-PLANT,  n.     A  plant  cultivated  in  India  and 

Sumatra,  Crotalaria  juncea,  from   whose  fibers  are 

made  small  ropes  and  twine. 
SUN'PROOF,  a.     [sun  and  proof]     Impervious  to  the 

rays  of  the  sun.  Peele. 

SUN'RTSE,        j-n.     [sun  and  rise:]     The  first  appear- 
SUN'RIS-ING,  )      ance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon 

in  the  morning  ;  or,  more  generally,  the  time  of  such 

appearance,  whether  in  fair  or  cloudy  wealher. 
2.  The  east.  Rulcffh. 

SUN'-SGORCH-ED,  (-skorcht,)  a.     Scorched  b}°  the 

sun.  Coleridge. 

SUN'SET,  )  n.     [sun  and  set]     The  descent  of 

SUN'SET-TING,  j      the  sun  below  the  horizon;   or 

the  time  when  the  sun  sets  ;  evening. 

Ralegh.     Dryden. 
SUN'SUINE,  n.     [sun  and  shine.]     The  light  of  the 

sun,  or  the  place  where  it  shines  ;  the  direct  rays  of 

the  sun,  or  the  place  where  they  fall. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  warmed  and  illuminated;  warmth;  il- 
lumination. 

The  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 

And  ripens  in"  the  sunshine  of  his  favor.  Shak, 

SUN'SHINE,   I  a.    Bright  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
SUN'SHIN-Y,  \      clear,  warm,  or  pleasant ;  as,  a  sun- 
shiny day  ;  sunshiny  weather.  Boyle. 
2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

trashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.  Spenser. 

SUN'-STROKE,  n.    A  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  his  heat. 

Sfj'O  JV'IIE,  [L.]     In  one's  own  right. 

S&O  MAR'TE,  [L.J  By  his  own  strength  or  exer- 
tion. 

SUP,  v-  t.  [Sax.  supan  ;  D.  luipen ;  Fr.  souper.  See 
Soup  and  Sip.] 


To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips,  as  a  liquid  ; 
to  take  or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 
There  1'il  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Grashaw. 

SUP,  v.  i.    To  eat  the  evening  meal. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in.  Tobit. 

SUP,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  supper. 

Sup  them  well.     [Not  in  use.']  Shak. 

SUP,  n.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth ;  a 
little  taken  with  the  lips  ;  a  sip. 

Tom  Thumb  got  a  little  sup.  Drayton. 

Su'PER,  a  Latin  preposition,  [Gr.  in-cp,]  signifies 
above,  over,  excess.     It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

SO'PER-A-BLE,  a.  [L.  superabilis,  from  supero,  to 
overcome.] 

That  may  be  overcome  or  conquered.    These  are 
superable  difficulties. 

Su'PER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
querable or  surmountable. 

Stj'PER-A-BLY,  adv.     So  as  may  be  overcome. 

SU-PER-A-BOUNB',  v.  i.  [super  and  abound.]  To 
be  very  abundant  or  exuberant ;  to  be  more  than 
sufficient.     The  country  snperabounds  with  corn. 

SU-PER-A-BOUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Abounding  be- 
yond want  or  necessity ;  abundant  to  excess  or  a 
great  degree. 

SU-PER-A-BUND' ANCE,  n.  More  than  enough  ;  ex- 
cessive abundance  ;  as,  a  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT,  a.  Abounding  to  excess  ; 
being  more  than  is  sufficient ;  as,  superabundant  zeal. 

Swift. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT-LY,  ado.  More  than  suffi- 
ciently. Cheyne. 

SU-PER- A-CID'U-LA-TED,  a.     [super  and  acidulated.] 
Acidulated  to  excess. 

SU-PER-ADD',  v.  t.     [super  and  add.]     To  add  over 
and  above  ;  to  add  to  what  has  been  added. 
2.  To  add  or  annex  something  extrinsic. 

The  strength  of  a  living  creature,  in  those  external  motions,  is 
something  distinct  from,  and  superadded  to,  iis  natural 
gravity.  V/ilkins. 

SU-PER-ADD'ED,  pp.     Added  over  and  above. 

SU-PER-ADD'ING,  ppr.  Adding  over  and  above; 
adding  something  extrinsic. 

SU-PER-AD-DI"TION,  (-ad-dish'un,)  n.  [super  and 
addition.]  The  act  of  adding  to  something,  or  of 
adding  something  extraneous.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  added. 

This  superaddiuon  is  nothing  but  fat.  Arbuthnot. 

SU-PER-AD-VE'NI-ENT,  a.  [L.  snperadveniens.] 
Coming  upon  ;  coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance 
of  something. 

When  a  man  has  done  bravely  by  the  euperadvenient  assistance 
of  his  God.  More. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly.  [  This  word  is  little  used.] 

SU-PER-AN-GEL'IC,  a.  [super  and  angelic]  Supe- 
rior in  nature  or  rank  to  the  angels.  One  class  of 
Unitarians  believe  Christ  to  be  a  superangclic  being. 

SU-PER- AN'NU-ATE,  v.  t  [L.  super  and  annus,  a 
year.] 

To  impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age  and  infirmity ; 
as,  a  superannuated  magistrate.  Swift. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-ATE.  v.  i.  To  last  beyond  the  year. 
[Not  in  use.]  Bacon. 

SU-PER-AN'NU-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Impaired  or  dis- 
qualified by  old  age. 
2.  Having  passed  the  regular  term  of  service. 

SU-PER-AN-NU-A'TION,  n.  The  state  of  being  too 
old  for  office  or  business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by 
old  age. 

SU-PERB',  a.  [Fr.  superbe;  L.  superbus,  proud,  from 
super.] 

1.  Grand;    magnificent;    as,  a   superb  edifice;    a 
superb  colonnade. 

2.  Rich  ;  elegant ;  as,  superb  furniture  or  decora- 
tions. 

3.  Showy  ;  pompous  ;  as,  a  superb  exhibition. 

4.  Rich  ;  splendid  ;  as,  a  superb  entertainment. 

5.  August ;  stately. 

SU-PERIS'LY,  adv.     In   a  magnificent    or  splendid 

manner  ;  richly  ;  elegantly. 
SU-PER-GAR'GO, 71.     [super  and  cargo.]     An  officer 

or  person  in  a  merchant's  ship,  whose  business  is  to 

manage  the  sales  and  superintend  all  the  commercial 

cincerns  of  the  voyage. 
SU-PER-CE-LES'TIAL,    (-lest'yal,)   a,      [super    and 

celestial.]     Situated    above  the   firmament  or   great 

vault  of  heaven. 

Trans.  Pausanias.     Ralegh.      Woodward, 
SU-PER-CHARGE',  v.  t.     In  heraldry,   to   place  one 

bearing  on  another. 
SU-PER-OHARG'.ED,  pp.    Borne  upon  another. 
SU-PER-CHARG'ING,ppr.     Placing   one  bearing  on 

another. 
SU-PER-CIL'IA-RY,   a.     [L.    super  and   cilitna,  the 

eyebrow.] 

Situated  or  being  above  the  eyebrow.      Jlsiat.  Res. 
The  superciliary  arch,  is  the  bony  superior  arch  of 

the  orbit.  Cyc. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS,  a.    [L.  superciliosus.    See  above.] 


1.  Lofty  with  pride;  haughty;  dictatorial;  over- 
bearing; an,  a  supercilious  officer. 

2.  Manifesting  haughtiness,  or  proceeding  from  it ; 
overbearing ;  as,  a  supercilious  air ,  supercilious  be- 
havior. 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  Haughtily  ;  dogmat- 
ically ;  with  an  air  of  contempt.  Clarendon, 

SU-PER-CIL'l-OUS-NESS,«.  Haughtiness  ;  an  over- 
bearing temper  or  manner. 

SU-PER-eON-CEP'TION,  n.  [super  and  conception.] 
A  conception  after  a  former  conception.        Brown. 

SU-PER-CON'SE-aUENCE,  n.  [super  and  conse- 
quence.]    Remote  consequence.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-CRES'CENCE,  n.     [L.  super  and  crescens.] 
That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

Brown. 

SU-PER-CRES'CENT,  a.  [Supra.]  Growing  on 
some  other  growing  thing.  Johnson. 

SU-PER-DOM'IN-ANT,  n.  In  music,  the  sixth  of  the 
key,  in  the  descending  scale. 

SU-PER-EM'I-NENCE,    )         rT  .  , 

SU-PER-EM'I-NEN-CY,  j  "■     fL"  ^v  and  «"1",e»-] 
Eminence   superior   to  what  is  common  ;  distin- 
guished eminence  ;  as,  the  supereminencc  of  Cicero  as 
an  orator ;    the  svpercininence  of   Dr.  Johnson  as  a 
writer,  or  of  Lord  Chatham  as  a  statesman. 

SU-PER-EM'1-NENT,  a.  Eminent  in  a  superior  de- 
gree ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence  ;  as,  a  super- 
eminent  divine  ;  the  superemincnt  glory  of  Christ. 

SU-PER-EM'I-NENT-LY,att«.  In  a  superior  degree 
of  excellence  ;  with  unusual  distinction. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GANT,  a.    Supererogatory,  which  see. 

Stackhouse. 

SU-PER-ER'O-GATE,  v.  i.  [L.  super  and  erogatio, 
erogo,] 

To  do  more  than  duty  requires.  Aristotle's  follow- 
ers have  supcrcroguted  in  observance.     [Little  used.] 

Qlanville. 

SU-PER-ER-O-GA'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  Performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supererogation.    Tilloteon. 
Works  of  supererogation  j   in    the  Roman    Catholic 
church,  those  good  deeds  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  saints,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  their  own  salvation.  Hook. 

SU-PER-E-ROG'A-TIVE,  «.  Supererogatory.  [Not 
much  used.]  Stafford. 

SU-PER-E  ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.  Performed  to  an  ex- 
tent not  enjoined  or  not  required  by  duty  ;  as,  super- 
erogatory services.  Howell. 

SU-PER-ES-SEN'TIAL,  (-sen'shal,)  a.  [super  and 
essential.]  Essential  above  others,  or  above  the  con- 
stitution of  a  thing.  Pausanias,  Trans. 

SUPER-EX-ALT',  (-egz-,)  v.  t.  [super  and  exalt.] 
To  exalt  to  a  superior  degree.  Barrow. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT-A'TION,  n.  [super  and  exaltation.] 
Elevation  above  the  common  degree.  Holiday. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT'ED,  pp.  Exalted  to  a  superior  de- 
gree. 

SU-PER-EX-ALT'ING,  ppr.  Exalting  to  a  superior 
degree. 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENCE,  n.  [super  and  excellence.] 
Superior  excellence. 

SU-PER-EX'CEL-LENT,  a.  Excellent  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  ;  very  excellent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SU-PER-EX-CRES'CENCE,  n.  [super  and  excres- 
cence.]   Something  superfluously  growing. 

Wiseman. 

SU-PER-FE  CUNB-'I-TY,  n.  [super  and  fecundity.] 
Superabundant  fecundity  or  multiplication  of  the 
species.  Paley. 

SU-PER-FS'TATE,  v.  i.     [L.  super  and  fcetus.] 
To  conceive  after  a  prior  conception. 

The  female  is  said  to  super/elate.  Grew. 

SU-PER-FE-TA'TION,  n.  A  second  conception  after 
a  prior  one,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  first,  by  which 
two  fetuses  are  growing  at  once  in  the  same  womb. 

Hoioel. 

SC'PER-FETE,  v.  i.    To  superfetate.    [Little  used.] 

Howell. 

SO'PER-FeTE,  v.  t.  To  conceive  after  a  former  con- 
ception.    [Little  used,]  Howell. 

SO'PER-FICE,  (su'per-fis,)  n.  Superficies ;  surface. 
[Little  used.]     [See  Superficies.] 

SU-PER-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.  [It.  supcrficiale;  Sp. 
superficial ,-  Fr.  superficicl ;  from  superficies.] 

1.  Being  on  the  surface;  not  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance of  a  tiling ;  as,  a  superficial  color ;  a  superfi- 
cial covering. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  surface  or  exterior  part;  as, 
superficial  measure  or  contents. 

3.  Shallow  ;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shak. 

4.  Shallow ;  not  deep  or  profound  ;  reaching  or 
comprehending  only  what  is  obvious  or  apparent; 
as,  a  superficial  scholar ;  superficial  knowledge. 

Dryden. 
SU-PER-FI"CI-AL'I-TY,    (-fish-e-al'e-te,)    n.     The 
quality  of  being  superficial.     [Not  much  used.] 

Brown. 
SU-PER-FI"CI  AL-LY,  adv.     On  the  surface  only ;  as, 
a  substance  superficially  tinged  with  a  color. 
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2.  On  the  surface  or  exterior  pnrt  only  ;  without 
penetrating  the  substance  or  essence  ;  as,  to  survey 
tilings  superficially.  Milton. 

3.  Without  going  deep  or  searching  things  to  the 
bottom  ;  slightly.     He  reasons  superficially. 

I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts.    Dryden. 
SU-PER-FF'CIAL-NESS,  (-fish'al-ness,)  re.    Shallow- 
ness; position  on  the  surface. 

2.  Slight  knowledge ;  shallowness  of  observation 
or  learning  ;  show  without  substance. 
SU-PER  FF'ClES,  (su-per-fish'ez,)  «.*  [L.,  from  su- 
per, upon,  and  fades,  face.] 

The  surface  ;  the  exterior  part  of  a  thing.    A  su- 
perficies consists  of  length  and  breadth  ;  as,  the  su- 
perficies of  a  plate  or  of  a  sphere.    Superficies  is 
rectilinear,  curvilinear,  plane,  convex,  or  concave. 
SO'PER-FINE,   a.     [super  and  fine.]     Very   fine   or 
most  fine;  surpassing  others  in  fineness  ;  as,  super- 
fine cluth.    The  word"  is  chiefly  used  of  cloth,  but 
sometimes  of  liquors;  as,  superfine  wine  or  cider; 
and  of  other  things,  as  superfine  wire,  superfine  flour. 
SU-PER'FLU-ENCE,  n,     [L.  super  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 
Superfluity;  more  than  is  necessary.     [Little  used.] 
Hammond. 
SU-PER-FLU'I-TANCE,  n.      [L.  super  and  Jluito,  to 
float.] 

The  act  of  floating  above  or  on  the  surface.     [Lit- 
tle used.]  Brown. 
SU-PER-FLO'I-TANT,  a.     Floating  above  or  on  tile 

surface.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-FLO't-TY,  n.  [Fr.  superfluiti  ;  It.  superflu- 
ity i  L.  superfluitas  ;  super  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  Superabundance  ;  a  greater  quantity  than  is 
wanted  ;  as,  a  superfluity  of  water  or  provisions. 

2.  Something  that  is  beyond  what  is  wanted  ; 
something  rendered  unnecessary  by  its  abundance. 
Among  the  superfluities  of  life  we  seldom  number 
the  abundance  of  money. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS,  a.  [L.  supcrfiuus,  overflowing; 
super  and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

1.  More  than  is  wanted  ;  rendered  unnecessary  by 
superabundance  ;  as,  a  superfluous  supply  of  corn. 

2.  More  than  sufficient ;  unnecessary  ;  useless  ; 
as,  a  composition  abounding  with  superfluous  words. 
Superfluous  epithets  rather  enfeeble  than  strengthen 
description.  If  what  has  been  said  will  not  con- 
vince, it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more. 

Superfluous  interval,  in  music,  is  one  that  exceeds  a 
true  diatonic  interval  by  a  semitone  minor.       Cyc. 

Superfluous  polygamy,  (Polygamia  superflua ;)  a 
kind  of  inflorescence  or  compound  flower,  in  which 
the  florets  of  the  disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile, 
and  those  of  the  ray,  though  female  or  pistiliferous 
only,  are  also  fertile  ;  designating  the  second  order 
of  the  class  Syngenesia  of  Linntetts.  Martyn. 

Superfluous  sound,  or  tone,  is  one  which  contains  a 
semitone  minor  more  than  a  tone.  Cyc. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS-LY,  adv.     With  excess  ;  in  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  is  necessary. 
SU-PER'FLU-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  su- 
perfluous or  beyond  what  is  wanted. 
SC'PER-FLUX,  re.     [L.  super  and  flnzus.] 

That  which  is  more  than  is  wanted.     [Little used.] 

Shak. 
SU-PER-FO-LI-A'TION,    n.     [super    and    foliation.] 

Excess  of  foliation.     [Not  used.]  Brown. 

SU-PER-HO'MAN,  a.     [super  ana  human.]     Above  or 

beyond  what  is  human  ;  divine. 
SU-PER-IM-PEND'ING,  ppr.    Hanging  over;  threat- 
ening from  above. 
SU-PER-IM-P6SE',  (su-per-im-poze',)  v.  t.   [super  and 
impose.] 

To  lay  or  impose  on  something  else  ;  as,  a  stratum 
of  earth  superimposed  on  a  different  stratum. 

Kirwan. 
SU-PER-TM-P6S'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Laid   or  imposed  on 

something.  Humboldt. 

SU-PER-IM-PoS'ING,  ppr.      Laying  on   something 

SU-PER-IM-PO-SI"TION,  (-im-po-zish'un,)  n.  The 
act  of  laying,  or  the  state  of  being  placed,  on  some- 
thing else.  Kirwan. 

SU-PER-LM-PREG-Na'TION,  n.  [super  and  impreg- 
nation.] 

The  act  of  impregnating  upon  a  prior  impregna- 
tion ;  impregnation  when  previously  impregnated. 

Core. 

SU-PER-IN-CUM'BENT,  a.  [super  and  incumbent.] 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else. 

SU-PER-IN-DOCE',  v.  t.  [super  and  induce.]  To 
bring  in  or  upon  as  an  addition  to  something  ;  as,  to 
superinduce  a  virtue  or  quality  upon  a  person  not  be- 
fore possessing  it. 


SUPER-IN-DOC'ED,  (-in-dust',)  pp.  ora.    Inducedor 

brought  upon  something. 
SU-PER-IN-DOC'ING,  ppr.     Inducing  on  something 

else. 
SU-PER-IN-DUG'TION,  re.    The  act  of  superinduc- 
ing. 

The  BU]>erinduction  of  ill  habits  quickly  defaces  the  first  rude 
draught  of  virtue.  Soulk. 
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SU-PER-IN-FOSE',  v.  I.     To  infuse  over. 

SU-PER-IN-JEG'TION,  11.  [super  and  injection^]  An 
injection  succeeding  another.  Vict. 

SU-PER-1N-SPECT',  0.  t.  [super  and  inspect.]  To 
oversee  ;  to  superintend  by  inspection.    [Little  used.] 

SU-PER-rN-STI-TO'TlON,  n.  [super  and  institu- 
tion.] One  institution  upon  another:  as  when  A 
is  instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice  upon  a  title, 
and  B  is  instituted  and  admitted  upon  a  presentation 
of  another.  Bailey. 

SU-PER-IN-TEL-LECT'II-AL,  a.  [super  and  intellect- 
ual.] 

Being  above  intellect.  Pausanias,  Trans. 

SU-PER-IN-TEN'D',  v.  t.  [super  and  intend.]  To  have 
or  exercise  the  charge  and  oversight  of;  to  oversee 
with  the  power  of  direction  ;  to  take  care  of  with 
authority  ;  as,  an  officer  superintends  the  building  of 
a  ship  or  the  construction  of  a  foil.  God  exercises  a 
superintending  care  over  all  his  creatures. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ED,  pp.     Overseen  ;  taken  care  of. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ENCE,   )  n.     The  act  of  superin- 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'EN-CY,  j  tending;  care  and 
oversight  for  the  purpose  of  direction,  and  with 
authority  to  direct. 

9U-PER-IN-TEND'ENT,  n.  One  who  has  the  over- 
sight and  charge  of  something,  with  the  power  of 
direction  ;  as,  the  superintendent  of  an  alms-house  or 
work-house  ;  the  superintendent  of  public  works  ;  the 
superintendent  of  customs  or  finance. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  superior  in  some  Protestant 
churches. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ER,  re.    A  superintendent. 

Whewell. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Overseeing  with 
the  authority  to  direct  what  shall  be  done  and  how 
it  shall  be  done. 

SU-Pe'RI-OR,  a.  [Sp.  and  L.  from  super,  above  ;  Fr. 
superieur ;  It.  superiore.] 

1.  Higher;  upper;  more  elevated  in  place;  as,  the 
superior  limb  of  the  sun  ;  the  superior  part  of  an  im- 
age. Naoton. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office ;  more  exalted  in  digni- 
ty ;  as,  a  superior  officer  ;  a  superior  degree  of  nobil- 
ity. 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence  ;  surpassing 
others  in  the  greatness,  goodness,  or  value  of  any 
quality  ;  as,  a  man  of  superior  merit,  of  superior  bra- 
very, of  superior  talents  or  understanding,  of  supe- 
rior accomplishments. 

4.  Being  beyond  the  power  or  influence  of;  too 
great  or  firm  to  be  subdued  or  affected  by  ;  as,  a  man 
superior  to  revenge. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  than  a  great  man 
superior  to  his  sufferings.  Spectator, 

5.  In  botany,  a  superior  flower  has  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower  above  the  germ  ;  a  superior  germ  is  in- 
cluded within  the  corol.  Martyn. 

SU-Pe'RI-OR,  re.  One  who  is  more  advanced  in  age. 
Old  persons  or  elders  are  the  superiors  of  the  young. 

2.  One  who  is  more  elevated  in  rank  or  office. 

3.  One  who  surpasses  others  in  dignity,  excellence, 
or  qualities  of  any  kind.  As  a  writer  of  pure  Eng- 
lish, Addison  has  no  superior. 

4.  The  chief  of  a  monastery,  convent,  or  abbey. 
SU-FE-RI-OR'I-TY,  re.     Preeminence  ;  the  quality  of 

being  more  advanced  or  higher,  greater  or  more  ex- 
cellent than  another  in  any  respect;  as,  superiority 
of  age,  of  rank  or  dignity,  of  attainments  or  excel- 
lence. .The  superiority  of  others  in  fortune  and  rank, 
is  more  readily  acknowledged  than  superiority  of  un- 
derstanding. 

SU-PER-OX'YD,  re.  [super  and  oxyd.]  An  oxyd  con- 
taining more  equivalents  of  oxygen  than  of  the  base 
with  which  it  is  combined  ;  a  hvperoxyd. 

SU-PER-La'TION,  re.     [L.  supcrlatio.] 

Exaltation  of  any  thing  beyond  truth  or  propriety. 
[/  believe  not  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

SU-PER'LA-TI  VE, a.  [Fr.  superlatif;  L. superlatious ; 
super  and  latio,  latus,  fero.] 

1.  Highest  in  degree  ;  most  eminent ;  surpassing 
all  other;  as,  a  man  of  superlative  wisdom  or  pru- 
dence, of  superlative  worth  ;  a  woman  of  superlative 
beauty. 

2.  Supreme  ;  as,  the  superlative  glory  of  the  divine 
character. 

3.  In  grammar,  expressing  the  highest  or  utmost 
degree  ;  as,  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE,  re.  In  grammar,  the  superlative 
degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  is  formed 
by  the  termination  est,  as  meanest,  highest,  bravest; 
or  by  the  use  of  most,  as  most  high,  most  brave;  or 
by  least,  as  least  amiable  ;  also  a  word  in  the  super- 
lative degree. 

SU-PER'LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  expressing 
the  utmost  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  a*^>erlalively  of  them.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  or  utmost  degree.  Tiberius  was 
superlatively  wicked  ;  Clodius  was  superlatively  prof- 
ligate. 

SU  PER'LA-TIVE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  in 
the  highest  degree. 

SU-PER-LO'NAR,      I   a.      [L.    super   and    luna,  the 

SU-PER-LO'NA-RY,  j      moon.] 
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Being  above  the  moon  ;  not  sublunary,  or  of  this 
world. 

The  head  that  turns  at  eujierlunar  things.  Pope. 

SU-PER-ME'DI-AL,  a.  Lying  or  being  above  the 
middle.  Buffon. 

SU-PER-MoLE'CULE,  n.  A  compounded  molecule, 
or  combination  of  two  molecules  of  different  sub- 
stances. Prout. 

SU-PER-MUN'DANE,  a.  [super  and  mundane.]  Be- 
ing above  the  world.  Paus.  1'rans. 

SU-PER-NAC'U-LL  M,  71.  [L.  super  and  G.  nugel,  a 
nail.] 

Good  liquor,  of  vvnicn  1101.  enough  is  left  to  wet 
one's  nail.  Grose. 

SU-PER'NAL,  a.     [L.  supemus,  super.] 

1.  Being  in  a  higher  place  or  region  ;  locally  higher  ; 
as,  the  supernal  orbs  ;  supernal  regions.         Ralegh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above  j  celestial;  heavenly; 
as,  supernal  grace. 

Not  by  'he  sulierings  of  supernal  power.  MUton. 

SU-PER-NA'TANT,  a.  [L.  supernatans,  supernato ; 
super  and  nato,  to  swim.] 

Swimming  above;  floating  on  the  surface;  as,  oil 
supernatant  on  water.  Boyle. 

SU-PER-NA-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  of  floating  on  the 
surface  of  a  fluid.  bacon. 

SU-PER-NAT'lJ-RAL,  a.+  [super  and  natural.]  Be- 
ing beyond  or  exceeding  the  powers  or  laws  of 
nature  ;  miraculous.  A  supernatural  event  is  one 
which  is  not  produced  according  to  the  ordinary  or 
established  laws  of  natural  things.  Thus,  if  iron  has 
more  specific  gravity  than  water,  it  will  sink  in  that 
fluid  ;  and  the  floating  of  iron  on  water  must  be  a 
supernatural  event.  Now,  no  human  being  can  alter 
a  law  of  nature  ;  the  floating  of  Iron  on  water,  there- 
fore, must  be  caused  by  divine  power  specially  ex- 
erted to  suspend,  in  this  instance,  a  law  of  nature. 
Hence,  supernatural  events  or  miracles  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  immediate  agency  of  divine 
power. 

SU-PER-NAT'tJ-RAL-ISM,  j   re.     The  state  of  being 

SU-PRA-NAT'LJ-RAL-ISM,  j  supernatural.  Carlyle. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  supernatural 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  miracles  and  revela- 
tions recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  grace  which 
renews  and  sanctifies  men  ;  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  operation  of  any  other 
than  physical  or  natural  causes  in  these  several 
things.  Murdoch. 

SU-PER-NAT'tT-RAL-IST,  re.  One  who  holds  the 
principles  of  supernaturalism. 

SU-PER-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  ex- 
ceeding the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature. 
The  prophets  must  have  been  supcrnaturally  taught 
or  enlightened,  for  their  predictions  were  beyond 
human  foreknowledge. 

SU-PER-NAT'LI-RAL-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  beyond  the  power  or  ordinary  laws  of 
nature. 

SU-PER-NO'MER-A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  supernumeraire  ;  L. 
super  and  Humerus,  number.] 

1.  Exceeding  the  number  stated  or  prescribed  ;  as, 
a  supernumerary  officer  in  a  regiment;  a  supernumer- 
ary canon  in  the  church. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary,  ausuai,  or  a  round  num- 
ber ;  as,  supernumerary  addresses  ;  supernumerary 
expense.  Jlddtscn.     Fell. 

SU-PER-Nu'MER-A-RY,  re.  A  person  or  thing  be- 
yond the  number  statetl,  or  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary or  usual.  On  the  reduction  of  the  regiments, 
several  supernumeraries  were  to  be  provided  fur. 

SU-PER-PaR-TIC'U-LAR,  a.  [super  and  particular.] 
Noting  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the  greater  term 
over  the  less  is  a  unit ;  as,  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  of  3 
to  4.     [Not  in  use.]  Hutton. 

SU-PER-PaR'TIENT,  (-pir'shent,)  a.  [L.  super  and 
partio.]  Noting  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the 
greater  term  over  the  less  is  more  than  a  unit;  as, 
that  of  3  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10.     [Not  in  use.]     Hutton. 

SO'PER-PLANT,  71.  [super  and  plant.]  A  plant 
growing  on  another  plant;  as  the  misletoe.  [Not 
used.]  Bacon. 

[We  now  use  Parasite  and  Epiphyte.] 

SO'PER-PLUS.     See  Surplus. 

SO'PER-PLUS-AGE,  re.  [L.  super  and  plus.]  That 
which  is  more  than  enough  ;  excess.  Fell. 

[We  now  use  Surplusage,  which  see.] 

SU-PER-PON'DER-ATE,  v.  t.    [L.  super  and  pondero.] 
To  weigh  over  and  above.     [Not  used.]        Diet. 

SU-PER-POSE',  (su-per-p5ze',)  v.  t.  [L.  super  and  Fr. 
poser,  to  lay.] 

To  lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of  rock  on  another. 

SU-PER-P6S'£I>,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  or  being  Upi  n  solne 
thing.  Humboldt 

SU-PER-POS'fNG,  ppr.     PJacing  upon  something. 

SU-PER-PO-SI"TION,  (-po-zish'un,)  re  [super  and 
position.]  A  placing  above  ;  a  lying  tir  being  situated 
above  or  upon  something  ;  as,  the  superposition  of 
rocks.  Humboldt. 

2.  That  which  is  situated  above  or  upon  some 
thing  else. 

Su'PER-PRAlSE,  (su'per-praze,)  0.  i.  To  praise  to 
excess.  Shak. 
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SU-PER-PRO-POR'TION,  n.  [super  and  proportion.] 
Overplus  of  proportion.  Digby. 

SU-PER-PUR-GA'TION,  n.  [super  and  purgation.] 
More  purgation  than  is  sufficient.  Wiseman. 

SU-PER-RE-FLEG'TION,  n.  [super  and  reflection.] 
The  reflection  of  an  image  reflected.  Bacon. 

SU-PER-RE-WARD',  v.  t.    To  reward  to  excess. 

Bacon. 

SU-PER-ROY'AL,  a.  [super  and  royal.]  Larger  than 
royal  ;  denoting  the  largest  species  of  printing  paper. 

SU-PER-SA'LI-EN-CY,  n.      [L.  super  and  salio,  to 
leap.] 
The  act  of  leaping  on  any  thing.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

SU-PER-SA'LI-ENT,  a.    Leaping  upon. 

Stj'PER-SALT,  n.  In  chemistry,  a  salt  with  a  greater 
number  (if  equivalents  of  acid  than  base.  The 
binoxalate  and  quaternoxalate  of  potassa  are  supersalts. 

SU-PER-SAT'TJ-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  super  and  saturo.] 
To  add  to  beyond  saturation. 

SU-PER-SAT'U-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  More  than  sat- 
urated. 

SU-PER-SAT'U-RA-TING,  ppr.  More  than  satura- 
ting ;  filling  to  excess. 

SU-PER-SAT-II-RA'TION,  n.  The  operation  of  add- 
ing beyond  saturation,  or  the  state  of  being  thus 
supersaturated.  Fourcroy. 

SU-PER-S€RlBE',  v.  t.  [L.  super  and  scribo,  to 
write.] 

To  write  or  engrave  on  the  top,  outside,  or  sur- 
face ;  or  to  write  the  name  or  address  of  one  on  the 
outside  or  cover ;  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

SU-PER-PCRlIS'-ED,  pp.     Inscribed  on  the  outside. 

SU-PER-SCRIB'ING,  pip?-.  Inscribing,  writing,  or  en- 
graving on  the  outside,  or  on  the  top. 

SU-PER-S€RIP'TION,  n.    The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  Tiiat  which  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  out- 
side, or  above  something  else.  Waller. 

The  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written  over,  The  King 
of  the  Jews.  —  Mark  xv.     Luke  xxiii. 

3.  An  impression  of  letters  on  coins.    Matt.  xxii. 
[Sbakspeare  uses  Superscript.] 

SU-PER-SEe'T-J-LAR,  <t.     [super  and  secular.]     Being 

above  the_ world  or  secular  things. 
SU-PER-SEDE',  v.  t.     [L.  supersedco  ;  super  and  sedeo, 

to  sit.] 

1.  Literally,  to  set  above  ;  hence,  to  make  void,  in- 
efficacious, or  useless,  by  superior  power,  or  by  com- 
ing in  the  place  of;  to  set  aside  ;  to  render  unneces- 
sary ;  to  suspend.  The  use  of  artillery  in  making 
breaches  in  walls,  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  bat- 
tering-ram. The  effect  of  passion  is  to  supersede  the 
workings  of  reason.  South, 

Nothing  is  supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  natu- 
ral motion.  Bcnltey. 

2.  To  come  or  be  placed  in  the  room  of;  hence,  to 
displace  or  render  unnecessary  ;  as,  an  officer  is 
supcrsededby  the  appointment  of  another  person. 

SUPF.R-SE1  DE-MS,  n.  [L.]  In  law,  a  writ  of  super- 
sedeas, is  a  writ  or  command  to  suspend  the  powers 
of  an  officer  in  certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 
This  writ  does  not  destroy  the  power  of  an  officer, 
for  it  may  be  revived  by  another  writ  called  a  proce- 
dendo.      _  Blaekslone. 

SU-PER-SeD'ED,  pp.  Made  void  ;  rendered  unnec- 
essary orjnefficacious ;  displaced;  suspended. 

SU-PER-SeD'ING,  ppr.  Coming  in  the  place  of;  set- 
ting aside  ;  rendering  useless  ;  displacing;  suspend- 
ing. 

SU-PER-SED'URE,  7i.  The  act  of  superseding;  as, 
the  supersedure  of  trial  by  jury.     [JVew.] 

Hamilton,  Fed. 

SU-PER-SEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses  ;  above  the  natural  powers  of  perception. 

Murdock. 

SU-PER-SENS'U-AL,  a.    Above  the  senses. 

SU-PER-SERV'ICE-A-BLE,  a.  [super  and  service- 
able.] 

Over  offirious ;  doing  more  than  is  required  or 
desired.     [JVot  in  use.]  Sltak. 

SUPER-SES'SION,  (-sesh'un,)  7t.  The  act  of  super- 
seding. 

SU-PER-STI"TION,  (-stish'un,)  n.t  [Fr.,  from  L. 
superstil.io,  supersto ;  super  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

1.  Excessive  exactness  or  rigor  in  religious  opin- 
ions or  practice  ;  extreme  and  unnecessary  scruples 
in  the  observance  of  religious  rites  not  commanded, 
or  of  points  of  minor  importance  ;  excess  or  extrav- 
agance in  religion  ;  the  doing  of  things  not  required 
by  God,  or  abstaining  from  things  not  forbidden  ;  or 
the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or  belief  without  evi- 
dence. Brown. 

Superstition   has  reference  to  God,    to   religion,  or  to  beings 
superior  to  man.  Encyc. 

2.  False  religion  ;  false  worship. 

3.  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  excess  of  scru- 
ples in  religion.    In  this  sense,  it  admits  of  a  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 

4.  Excessive  nicety  ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

5.  Belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  superior  powers 
in  certain  extraordinary  or  singular  events,  or  in 
omens  and  prognostics. 
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SU-PER-STI"TION-IST,  ti.  One  addicted  to  super- 
stition. More. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS,  (-stish'us,)  a.  [Fr.  supersti- 
tieux ;  L.  superstitiosus.] 

1.  Over  scrupulous  and  rigid  in  religious  obser- 
vances ;  addicted  to  superstition  ;  full  of  idle  fancies 
and  scruples  in  regard  to  religion ;  as,  superstitious 
people. 

2.  Proceeding  from  superstition;  manifesting  su- 
perstition ;  as,  superstitious  rites  ;  superstitious  obser- 
vances. 

3.  Over  exact ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 
Superstitious  use;  in  law,  the  use  of  land  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose,  or  by  a  religious  corporation. 

SU-PER-STI"TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  superstitious 
manner;  with  excessive  regard  to  uncommanded 
rites  or  unessential  opinions  and  forms  in  religion. 

BoCOU. 

2.  With  too  much  care ;  with  excessive  exactness 
or  scruple. 

3.  With  extreme  credulity  in  regard  to  the  agency 
of  superior  beings  in  extraordinary  events. 

SU-PER-STI"T10US-NESS,  71.     Superstition. 

SU-PER-STRAIN',  v.  t.  [super  and  strain.]  To  over- 
strain or  stretch.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

SU-PER-STRAlN'£D,pp.     Overstrained  or  stretched. 

SU-PER-STRA'TUM,  71.  [super  and  stratum.]  A 
stratum  or  layer  above  another,  or  resting  on  some- 
thing else.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

SU-PER-STRUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  superstruo :  super  and 
struo,  to  lay.] 
To  build  upon  ;  to  erect. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  superstruct  first  inno- 
cence and  then  virtue.     {Little  used.]        Decay  of  Piety. 

SU-PER-STRUeT'ED,  pp.     Built  upon. 
SU-PER-STRU€T'ING,  ppr.     Building  upon. 
SU-PER-STRUO'TION,  71.      An  edifice  erected   on 
something. 
My  0 


SU-PER-STRUGT'IVE,  a.  Built  or  erected  on  some- 
thing else.  Hammond. 

SU-PER-STRUCT'URE,  71.  Any  structure  or  edifice 
built  on  something  else  ;  particularly,  the  building 
raised  on  a  foundation.  This  word  is  used  to  distin- 
guish what  is  erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from 
the  foundation  itself. 

2.  Any  thing  erected  on  4t  foundation  or  basis.  In 
education,  we  begin  with  teaching  languages  as  the 
foundation,  and  proceed  to  erect  on  that  foundation 
the  superstructure  of  science. 

SU-PER-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  a.  [super  and  substan- 
tial.] More  than  substantial ;  being  more  than  sub- 
stance. Cyc. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHATE,  71.  Sulphate  with  a  greater 
number  of  equivalents  of  acid  than  base. 

SU-PER-SUL'PHU-RET-ED,  a.  Consisting  of  a 
greater  number  of  equivalents  of  sulphur  than  of 
the  base  with  which  the  sulphur  is  combined.  Aikin. 

SU-PER-TER-RF.NE',  a.  [super  and  terrene.]  Being 
above  ground,  or  above  the  earth.  Hill. 

SU-PER-TER-RES'TRI-AL,  a.  Being  above  the 
earth,  or  above  what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

Buckminster. 

STJ-PER-TON'ie,  n.  In  music,  the  note  next  above 
the  key-note.  Busby. 

SU-PER-TRAG'IC-AL,  a.     Tragical  to  excess. 

Warton. 

SU-PER-VA-CA'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  supervacancus ;  su- 
per and  vaco,  to  make  void.] 

Superfluous  ;  unnecessary  ;  needless  ;  serving  no 
purpose.  Howell. 

SU-PER-VA-€A'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.    Needlessly. 

SU-PER-VA-CA'NE-OUS-NESS,  ti.    Needlessness. 

Bailey. 

SU-PER-VeNE',  v.  i.  [L.  supervenio;  super  and  ve- 
nio.] 

1.  To  come  upon  as  something  extraneous. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene  to  matter,  unless 
impressed  by  divine  power.  Bentley. 

2.  To  come  upon  ;  to  happen  to. 

SU-PER  Ve'NI-ENT,  a.  Coming  upon  as  some- 
thing additional  or  extraneous 

That  branch   of  belief  was   in  him  supervenient  to   Christian 

practice.  Hammond. 

Divorces  can  be  granted,  a  mensa  el  toro,  only  for  supervenient 

causes.  Z.  Swift. 

SU-PER-VEN'TION,  ti.    The  act  of  supervening. 

SU-PER-VI'SAL,   (su-per-vl'zal,)         ( 71.     [from  su- 

SU-PER-VI"SION,   (su-per-vizh'un,)  j  pervise.]  The 
act  of  overseeing  ;  inspection  ;  superintendence. 
Tookc.     Walsh. 

SU-PER-VISE',  (su-per-vlze',)  n.  Inspection.  [JVot 
used.]  Shale 

SU-PER-VISE',  v.  t.  [L.  super  and  visits,  video,  to  see.] 
To  oversee  for  direction  ;  to  superintend  ;  to  in- 
spect ;  as,  to  supervise  the  press  for*correction. 

SU-PER-VTS'ED,  (-vlzd',)  pp.     Inspected. 

SU-PER-VIS'ING,  ppr.  Overseeing;  inspecting;  su- 
perintending. 

SU-PER- VI'SOR,  77.  An  overseer;  an  inspector;  a 
superintendent ;  as,  the  supervisor  of  a  pamphlet. 

Dryden. 
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SU-PER-VI'SO-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  having  su- 
pervision. 

SU-PER-VIVE',  »>  t.     [L.  super  and  vivo,  to  live.] 
To  live  beyond  ;  to  outlive.     The  soul  will  super- 
vive  all  the    revolutions  of   nature.    [Little  used,] 
[See  Survive.] 

SU-PI-Na'TION,  n.     [L.  supino.] 

1.  The  act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid,  with  the 
face  upward. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
ward. _  Lawrence's  Led. 

SU-PI-Na'TOR,  71.    In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  turns 

the  palm  of  the  hand  upward. 
SU-PINE',  a.     [L.  supinus.] 

1.  Lying  on  the  back,  or  with  the  face  upward  ; 
opposed  to  Prone. 

2.  Leaning  backward,  or  inclining  with  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

If  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  placed  on  hilis  supine.  Dryden. 

3.  Negligent;  heedless;  indolent;  thoughtless; 
inattentive. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly  exposed  to  any 

temptation.  Woodward. 

These  men  suffer  by  their  supine  credulity.  K.  Charles. 

SO'PINE,  71.     [L.  supinum.] 

In  grammar,  a  name  of  certain  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  Latin  verb  ending  in  urn  and  u. 
SU-PiNE'LY,  adv.    With  the  face  upward. 

2.  Carelessly  ;  indolently  ;  drowsily  ;  in  a  heed- 
less, thoughtless  state. 

Who  on  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie.  Sandys. 

SU-PINE'NESS,  n.    A  lying  with  the  face  upward. 
2.  Indolence  ;    drowsiness  ;    heedlessness.     Many 
of  the  evils  of  life  are  owing  to  our  own  supineness. 
SU-PIN't-TV,  for  Supineness,  is  not  used. 
SUP'PAGE,  71.     [from  sup.]    What  may  be  supped  ; 

pottage.     [JVot  771  use.]  Hooker. 

SUP-PAL-PA'TION,  71.     [L.  suppalpor ;  sub  and  pal- 
por,  to  stroke.] 

The  act  of  enticing  bv  soft  words.     [M'ot  used.] 

Hall. 
SUP-PAR-A-SI-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  supparasitor ;   sub 
and  parasite.] 

The  act  of  flattering  merely  to  gain  favor.  [J\Tot 
in  use.]  Hall. 

SUP-PAR' A-SITE,  v.  t.    To  flatter ;  to  cajole. 

Dr.  Clarke. 
SUP-PAWN'.     See  Sepawk. 
SUP'P£D,   (supt,)  pp.     Having   taken    the  evening 

meal. 
SUP-PE-DA'NE-OUS,  a.     [L.  sub  and  pes,  the  foot.] 
Being  under  the  feet.  Brown. 

SUP-PED'I-TATE,  v.  t.     [L.  suppedito.] 

To  supply.     [JV'at  used/]  Hammond. 

SUP-PED-I-TA'TION,  71.     [L.  suppeditatio.] 

Supply  ;  aid  afforded.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

SUP'PER,  71.     [Fr.  soupcr.     See  Sup.] 

The  evening   meal.    People  who  dine  late  eat  no 
supper.    The  dinner  of  fashionable  people  would  be 
the  supper  of  rustics. 
SUP'PER-LESS,  a.    Wanting  supper;  being  without 

supper  ;  as,  to  go  supperless  to  bed.  Spectator. 

SUP-PLANT',  v.   t.     [Fr.   supplanter ;   L.   supplanto; 
sub  and  planta,  the  bottom  of  the  foot.] 

1.  To  trip  up  the  heels. 

Supplanted  down  he  fell.  Milton. 

2.  To  remove  or  displace  hy  stratagem  ;  or  to  dis- 
place and  take  the  place  of;  as,  a  rival  supplants 
another  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  or  in  the 
favor  of  his  prince. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the  friend.     Fell. 

3.  To  overthrow  ;  to  undermine. 
SUP-PLANT-A'TION,  71.     The  act  of  supplanting. 
SUP-PLANT'ED,  pp.    Tripped  up  ;  displaced. 
SUP-PLANT'ER,  71.     One  that  supplants. 
SUP-PLANT'ING, ppr.    Tripping  up  the  heels;  dis- 
placing by  artifice. 

SUP'PLE,    (sup'pl,)    a.  ■   [Fr.   souple;    Arm.   soublat, 
soublein,  to  bend.] 

1.  Pliant;  flexible;  easily  bent ;  as,  supple  joints ; 
supple  fingers.  Bacon.     Temple. 

2.  Yielding  ;  compliant ;  not  obstinate. 


3.  Bending  to  the  humor  of   others;   flattering; 
fawning.  Addison. 

4.  That  makes  pliant ;  as,  supple  government. 

Shak. 
SUP'PLE,  (sup'pl,)  v    t.     To  make,  soft  and    pliant; 
to  render  flexible  ;  as,  to  supple  leather. 
2.  To  make  compliant. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  suppled  the  will  of  her  daughter. 

Locke. 

SUP'PLE,  v.  i.  To  become  soft  and  pliant ;  as,  stones 
suppled  into  softness.  Dryden. 

SUP'PL£D,  (snp'pld,)  pp.  Made  soft  and  pliant; 
made  compliant. 

SUP'PLE-LY,  (sup'pl-le,)  adv.  Softly  ;  pliantly  ;  mild- 
ly. Cotgrave. 

SUP'PLE-MENT,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  L.  supplementum, 
suppleo ;  sub  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
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1.  Literally,  a  supply  ;  hence,  an  addition  to  any 
thing,  hy  which  its  defects  are  supplied,  and  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete.  The  word  is  particu- 
larly used  of  an  addition  to  a  book  or  paper. 

2.  Store  ;  supply.     [Not  in  use.]  Chapman. 

3.  In  trigonometry,  the  quantity  by  which  an  arc 
or  an  angle  falls  snort  of  180  degrees,  or  a  semicircle. 

SUP'PLE-MENT,  v.  t.  To  add  something  to  a  wri- 
ting, &c. 

SUP-PLK-MENT'AL,      )  a.  Additional ;  added  to  sup- 

SUP-PLE-MENT'A-RY,  ,  ply  what  is  wanted  ;  as,  a 
supplemental  law  or  bill. 

SUP'PLE-MENT-ING,  ppr.    Adding  a  supplement. 

Chalmers. 

SUP'PLE-NESS,  (sup'pl-ness,)  n.  [from  supple.]  Pli- 
ancy ;  pliableness;  flexibility;  the  quality  of  being 
easily  bent ;  as,  the  suppleness  of  the  joints. 

2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  the  quality  of  easily 
yielding  ;  facility  ;  as,  the  suppleness  of  the  will.  Locke. 

SOT'PLl-TIVEy'  j  a-     [from  L-  SUpple°' t0  suPP'y-] 
Supplying  deficiencies  ;  as,  a  suppletory  oath. 

Blackstone. 
SUP'PLE-TO-RY,  n.     That  which  is  to  supply  what 

is  wanted.  Hammond. 

SUP-PLI'AL,  71.     The  act  of  supplying.     [Not  used.] 

Warburton. 
SUP-PLI'ANCE,  7i.     Continuance.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shalt. 
SUP'PLI-ANT,  a.    [Fr.,  from  supplier,  to  entreat,  con- 
tracted from  L.  supplico,  to  supplicate ;  sub  and  plico, 
to  fold.     See  Comply  and  Apply.] 

1.  Entreating;  beseeching;  supplicating;  asking 
earnestly  and  submissively. 

The  rich  grow  suppliant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud.    Dryden. 

2.  Manifesting  entreaty ;  expressive  of  humble  sup- 
plication. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee.  Milton. 

SUP'PLI-ANT,  7i.  A  humble  petitioner;  one  who  en- 
treats submissively. 

Snare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer.  Dryden. 

SUP'PLI-ANT-LY,  ado.    In  a  suppliant  or  submissive 

manner. 
SUP'PU-CANT,  a.     [L.  supplicans.] 

Entreating  ;  asking  submissively.*        Sp.  Bull. 
SUP'PLI-CANT,  7i.    One  that  entreats  ;  a  petitioner 
who  asks  earnestly  and  submissively. 

The  wise  supplicant  li'ft  the  event  to  God.  Rogers. 

SUP'PLI-CAT,  n.  In  the  English  universities,  a  peti- 
tion ;  particularly,  a  written  application  with  a  certif- 
icate that  the  requisite  conditions  have  been  complied 
with. 
SUP'PLI-CaTE,  v.  t.t[L.  supplico';  sub  and  plico.  See 
Suppliant.] 

1.  To  entreat  for  ;  to  seek  by  earnest  prayer ;  as, 
to  supplicate  blessings  on  Christian  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer ;  as,  to  supplicate  the  throne 
of  grace. 

SUP'PLI-CaTE,  tj.  i.     To  entreat ;  to  beseech  ;  to  im- 
plore; to  petition  with  earnestness  and  submission. 
A  man  can  not  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg.  Bacon. 

SUP'PLI-€A-TING,  ppr.  or  a.  Entreating  ;  imploring. 
SUP'PIJ-€a-TING-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  supplication. 
STJP-PLI-Ca'TION,  7i.     [Fr.,  from  L.  supplicatio.] 

1.  Entreaty;  humble  and  earnest  prayer  in  wor- 
ship. In  all  our  supplications  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
let  us  remember  a  world  lying  in  ignorance  and  wick- 
edness. 

2.  Petition ;  earnest  request. 

3.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  religions  solemnity  ob- 
served in  consequence  of  some  military  success,  and 
also  in  times  of  distress  and  danger,  to  avert  the  an- 
ger of  the  gods.  Smith's  Diet. 

SUP'PLI-CA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  supplication  ; 
humble  ;  submissive.  Johnson. 

SUP-PLI'M),  pp.  [from  supply.]  Fully  furnished  ; 
having  a  sufficiency. 

SUP-PLI'ER,  n.     He  that  supplies. 

SUP-PLIES',  n. ;  pi.  of  Supply.  Things  supplied  in 
sufficiency.  In  England,  moneys  granted  by  parlia- 
ment for  public  expenditure. 

SUP-PL?',  v.  t.  [L.  suppko  i  sub  and  pleo,  disused, 
to  fill  ;  Fr.  suppleer;  Sp.  suplir ;  It.  supplire.] 

1.  To  fill  up,  as  any  deficiency  happens ;  to  furnish 
what  is  wanted  ;  to  afford  or  furnish  a  sufficiency  ; 
as,  to  supply  the  poor  with  bread  and  clothing;  to 
supply  the  daily  wants  of  nature  ;  to  supply  the  navy 
with  masts  and  spars  ;  to  supply  the  treasury  with 
money.     The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water. 


I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banished  sun  supply. 

3.  To  give  ;  to  bring  or  furnish. 


4.  To  fill  vacant  room. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

5.  To  fill ;  as,  to  supply  a  vacancy. 


Drydei 


Dryden. 
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6.  In  general,  to  furnish  ;  to  give  or  afford  what  is 
wanted. 

Modern  infidelity  supplies  no  such  motives.  Rob.  Ball. 

SUP-PLY',  77.     Sufficiency  of  things  for  use  or  want. 

The  poor  have  a  dally  supply  of  food  ;  the  army  has 

ample  supplies  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 

Customs,  taxes,  and  excise  constitute  the  supplies  of 

revenue. 
SUP-PLY'ING,  ppr.    Yielding  or  furnishing  what  is 

wanted  ;  affording  a  sufficiency. 
SUP-PLY'MENT,  71.     A  furnishing.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
SUP-PoRT',  7).  t.     [Fr.  supporter ;  It.  sopportare ;  L. 

supporto  ;  sub  and  porta,  to  carry.] 

1.  To  bear  ;  to  sustain  ;  to  uphold  ;  as,  a  prop  or 
pillar  supports  a  structure  ;  an  abutment  supports  an 
arch  ;  the  stem  of  a  tree  supports  the  branches.  Ev- 
ery edifice  must  have  a  foundation  to  support  it;  a 
rope  or  cord  supports  a  weight. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome  ;  as,  to  sup- 
port pain,  distress,  or  misfortunes. 

This  fierce  demeanor  and  his  insolence 

The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support.  Dryden. 

3.  To  bear;  to  endure;  as,  to  support  fatigues  or 
hardships  ;  to  support  violent  exertions.  The  eye 
will  not  support  the  light  of  the  sun's  disk. 

4.  To  sustain  ;  to  keep  from  fainting  or  sinking  ; 
as,  to  support  the  courage  or  spirits. 

5.  To  sustain  ;  to  act  or  represent  well ;  as,  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  King  Lear ;  to  support  the  part 
assigned. 

6.  To  bear ;  to  supply  funds  for  or  the  means  of 
continuing  ;  as,  to  support  the  annual  expenses  of 
government. 

7.  To  sustain  ;  to  carry  on  ;  as,  to  support  a  war  or 
a  contest ;  to  support  an  argument  or  debate. 

8.  To  maintain  with  provisions  and  the  necessary 
means  of  living  ;  as,  to  support  a  family  ;  to  support 
a  son  in  college  ;  to  support  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

9.  To  maintain  ;  to  sustain  ,  to  keep  from  failing  ; 
as,  to  support  life  ;  to  support  the  strength  by  nour- 
ishment. 

10.  To  sustain  without  change  or  dissolution  ;  as, 
clay  supports  an  intense  heat. 

11.  To  bear  ;  to  keep  from  sinking  ;  as,  water  sup- 
ports ships  and  other  bodies  ;  air  supports  a  balloon. 

12.  To  bear  without  being  exhausted  ;  to  be  able 
to  pay  ;  as,  to  support  taxes  or  contributions. 

13.  To  sustain  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to  support  a  good 
character. 

14.  To  maintain  ;  to  verify  ;  to  make  good  :  to  sub- 
stantiate. The  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
the  charges;  the  evidence  will  not  support  the  state- 
ments or  allegations ;  the  impeachment  is  well  sup- 
ported by  evidence. 

15.  To  uphold  by  aid  or  countenance  ;  as,  to  sup- 
port a  friend  or  a  party. 

16.  To  vindicate  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  defend  success- 
fully ;  as,  to  be  able  to  support  one's  own  cause. 

17.  To  act  as  one's  aid  or  attendant  on  some  pub- 
lic occasion,  by  sitting  or  walking  at  his  side  ;  as, 
Mr.  O'Connell  left  the  prison,  supported  by  his  two 
sons._  England. 

SUP-PORT',  71.  The  act  or  operation  of  upholding  or 
sustaining. 

2.  That  which  upholds,  sustains,  or  keeps  from 
falling;  as  a  prop,  a  pillar,  a  foundation  of  any  kind. 

3.  That  which  maintains  life  ;  as,  food  is  the  sup- 
port of  life,  of  the  body,  of  strength.  Oxygen,  or  vi- 
tal air,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  support  of  respi- 
ration and  of  heat  in  the  blood. 

4.  Maintenance  ;  subsistence ;  as,  an  income  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  family  ;  or  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  army  and  navy. 

5.  Maintenance  ;  an  upholding  ;  continuance  in 
any  state,  or  preservation  from  falling,  sinking,  or 
failing ;  as,  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  public 
credit ;  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  government. 

6.  J71  general,  the  maintenance  or  sustaining  of  any 
thing,  without  suffering  it  to  fail,  decline,  or  lan- 
guish ;  as,  the  support  of  health,  spirits,  strength,  or 
courage  ;  the  support  of  reputation,  credit,  &c. 

7.  That  which  upholds  or  relieves ;  aid  ;  help ;  suc- 
cor ;  assistance. 

SUP-P6RT'A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  upheld  or 
sustained. 

2.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  as,  the  pain  is 
supportable,  or  not  supportable.  Patience  renders  evils 
supportable. 

3.  Tolerable ;  that  may  be  borne  without  resistance 
or  punishment ;  as,  such  insults  are  not  supportable. 

4.  That  can  be  maintained;  as,  the  cause  or  opin- 
ion is  supportable. 

SUP-PORT' A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  tol- 
erable. Hammond. 

SUP-TORT' A-BLY,  adv.     In  a  supportable  manner. 

SUP-PoRT'ANCE,  71.  Maintenance  ;  support.  [JVoJ 
in  use.] 

SUP-POET-A'TION,  71.  Maintenance ;  support.  [Not 
in  use.] 

SUP-PQIST'ED,  pp.  Borne  ;  endured  ;  upheld  ;  main- 
tained ;  subsisted  ;  sustained  ;  carried  on. 


SUP 

SUP-PORT'ER,  ?i.*  One  that  supports  or  maintains. 

2.  That  which  supports  or  upholds ;  a  prop,  a  pil- 
lar, &.C. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowera  are  figured.         Bacon. 

3.  Asustainer;  a  comforter. 

The  saints  have  s  companion  and  supporter  in  all  their  miseries. 

SouUi. 

4.  A  maintainer  ;  a  defender. 

Worthy  sujiporters  of  juch  a  reigning  impiety.  Soutk. 

5.  One  who  maintains  or  helps  to  carry  on;  as. 
the  supporters  of  a  war. 

6.  An  advocate  ;  a  defender;  a  vindicator;  as,  the 
supporters  of  religion,  morality,  justice,  &c 

7.  An  adherent ;  one  who  takes  part ;  as,  the  sup- 
porter  of  a  party  or  faction. 

8.  One  who  sits  by  or  walks  with  another,  on 
some  public  occasion,  as  an  aid  or  attendant. 

9.  In  ship-building,  a  knee  placed  under  the  cat 
head. 

•*10.  Supporters,  in  heraldry,  are   figures  of  beasts 
that  appear  to  support  the  arms.  Johnson. 

SUP-PoRT'FIJL,  a.  Abounding  with  support.  [Not 
used.\ 

SUP-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Bearing;  enduring;  uphold 
ing  ;  sustaining  ;  maintaining  ;  subsisting  ;  vindi- 
cating. 

SUP-PoRT'LESS,  a.     Having  no  support. 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice. 

SUP-PoRT'MENT,  n.     Support.     [Not  in  use.] 

Wotton. 

SUP-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  [from  suppose.]  That  may  be 
supposed  ;  that  may  be  imagined  to  exist.  That  is 
not  a  supposable  case. 

SUP-PoS'AL,  n.  [from  suppose.]  Position  without 
proof  ;  the  imagining  of  something  to  exist;  suppo- 
sition. 

Interest  with  a  Jew  never  proceeds  but  upon  supposal,  at  least, 
of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom.     [06s. J  Soutli, 

SUP-PoSE',  (sup-poze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.  supposer ;  L.  sup- 
positus,  suppono  j  It.  supporre;  Sp.  suponer  ;  sub  and 
pono,  to  put.] 

1.  To  lay  down  or  state  as  a  proposition  or  fact 
that  may  exist  or  be  true,  though  not  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  true  or  to  exist;  or  to  imagine  or  admit 
to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustration. 
Let  us  suppose  the  earth  to  be  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem, what  would  be  the  consequence? 

When  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is,  as  we  could 
possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought  not  to  doubt  of  its 
existence.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  ;  to  receive  as  true. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  ihey  have  slnin  all  thr  young'  men, 
the  king's  sons;   fur  Amnon  only  is  dead. — 2  Sam.  xiii. 

3.  To  imagine  ;  to  think. 

I  suppose, 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard.  Milton, 

4.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true.  The  existence  of 
things  supposes  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the 
things. 

One  falsehood  supposes  another,  and  renders  all  you  say  sus- 
pected. Female  Quixote. 

5.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place  of  an- 
other    [Not  in  use.] 

SUP-PoSE',  n.     Supposition  ;  position  without  proof. 

Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 

That  she  is  honest.     [Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

SUP-PoS'.KD,  pp.  or  a.  Laid  down  or  imagined  as 
true;  imagined  ;  believed  ;  received  as  true. 

SUP-POS'ER,  n.     One  who  supposes.  Shak. 

SUP-PoS'ING,  ppr.  Laying  down  or  imagining  to 
exist  or  be  true  ;  stating  as  a  case  that  may  be  ;  im- 
agining ;  receiving  as  true. 

SUP-PO-$I"TION,  (-po-zish'un,!  n.  The  act  of  lay- 
ing down,  imagining,  or  admitting  as  true  or  exist- 
ing, what  is  known  not  to  be  true,  or  what  is  not 
proved . 

2.  The  position  of  something  known  not  to  be 
true  or  not  proved  ;  hypothesis. 

This  is  onlv  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  that  if  a  thing  be 
true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  Tillotson. 

3.  Imagination  ;  belief  without  full  evidence. 

4.  In  music,  the  use  of  two  successive  notes  of 
equal  length,  one  of  which,  being  a  discord,  supposes 
the  other  a  concord. 

SUP-PO-Sl"TION-AL,  a.     Hypothetical.  Soutk. 

SUP-POS-i-TF'TiOUS,  (-poz-e-tish'us,)  <*>  [L-  *"P- 
posititius,  from  suppositus,  suppnno.] 

Put  by  trick  in  the  place  or  character  belonging  to 
another;  not  genuine;  as,  a  supposititious  child;  a 
supposititious  writing.  Addison. 

SUP-POS-I-TI"TIOUS-LY,  (-tish'us-,)  adv.  Hypo- 
thelically  ;  by  supposition. 

SUP-POS-]-T[""T10US-NESS,  (-tish'us-,)  n.  The 
state  of  being  supposititious. 

SUP-POS'I-TI  VE,  a.  Supposed;  including  or  imply- 
ing supposition.  Chillinrrworlh. 

SUP-POS'I-TIVE,  n.  [Supra.]  A  word  denoting  01 
implying  supposition.  Harris. 

SUP-P"OS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.  With,  by,  or  upon  sup 
position.  Hammond. 

SUP-POS'I-TO-RY,  n.     [Fr.  wppositoire.] 

In  medicine,  a  pill  or  bolus  introduced  into  the  rec- 
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turn  to  procure  stools  when  clysters  cannot  be  admin- 
istered. Parr. 
SUP-PRESS',  v.  t.     [L.  suppressus,  supprimo  ;  sub  and 
premo,  to  press.] 

1.  To  overpower  and  crush ;  to  subdue ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  supjrress  a  rebellion  ;  to  suppress  a  mu- 
tiny or  riot ;  to  suppress  opposition. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  Bubject  weaker, 
and  the  government  stronger.  Davies. 

2.  To  keep  in  ;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent ; 
as,  to  suppress  the  voice  ;  to  suppress  sighs. 

3.  To  retain  without  disclosure ;  to  conceal ;  not 
to  tell  or  reveal ;  as,  to  suppress  evidence. 

She  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  in  a  pleasing  sus- 
pense. Broome. 

4.  To  retain  without  communication  or  making 
public  ;  as,  to  suppress  a  letter  ;  to  suppress  a  manu- 
script. 

5.  To  stifle  ;  to  stop;  to  hinder  from  circulation  ; 
as,  to  suppress  a  report. 

6.  To  stop;  to  restrain;  to  obstruct  from  dis- 
charges ;  as,  to  suppress  a  diarrhea,  ;.■  hemorrhage, 
and  the  like. 

SUP-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',j  pp.  or  a.  Crushed  ;  de- 
stroyed ;  retained  ;  concealed  ;  stopped  ;  obstructed. 

SUP-PRESS'ING,  ppr.  Subduing;  destroying;  re- 
taining closely  ;  concealing:  hindering  from  disclo- 
sure or  publication  ;  obstructing. 

SUP-PRES'SION,  (sup-presh'un,)  n  [Fr.,  from  L. 
suppressio.] 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  crushing,  or  destroy- 
ing; as,  the  suppression  of  a  riot,  insurrection,  or  tu 
mult. 

■  2.  The  act  of  retaining  from  utterance,  vent,  or 
disclosure  ;  concealment;  as,  the  suppression  of  truth, 
of  reports,  of  evidence,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  retaining  of  any  thing  from  public  notice  ; 
as.  the  suppression  of  a  letter  or  any  writing. 

4.  The  stoppage,  obstruction,  or  morbid  retention 
of  discharges  ;  as,  the  suppression  of  urine,  of  diar- 
rhea, or  other  discharge. 

5.  In  grammar  or  composition,  omission  ;  as,  the 
suppression  of  a  word. 

SUP-PRESS'IVE,  a.   Tending  to  suppress  ;  subduing  ; 

concealing.  Seward. 

SUP-PRESS'OR,  n.     One  that  suppresses  ;  one  that 
subdues  ;  one  that  prevents  utterance,  disclosure,  or 
communication. 
SUP'PU-RaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  suppnro ;  sub  and  pus,puri<:; 
Fr.  suppurer ;  It.  suppurarc.] 

To   generate  pus  ;   as,   a   boil  or  abscess  suppu- 
rates. 
SUP'PU-RaTE,  v.  U    To  cause  to  suppurate. 

Jirbuthnot. 
\tn  this  sense,  unusual.] 
SUP'PU-Ra-TING,  ppr.     Generating  pus. 
SUP-PU-Ra'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suppuratio.~\ 

1.  The  process  of  producing  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess;  one  of  the 
natural  terminations  of  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Cyc.     Cooper.     Wiseman. 

2.  The  matter  produced  by  suppuration. 
STJP'PU-RA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  suppuratif.] 

Tending  to  suppurato  ;  promoting  suppuration. 
SUP'PU-RA-TIVE,    n.      A   medicine  that   promotes 

suppuration. 
SUP-PU-Ta'TION,  n.     [L.  supputatio,  supputo ;   sub 
and  piito,  to  think.] 

Reckoning;  account;  computation.  Holder. 

SUP-POTE',  v.  t.     [L.  supputo,  supra.] 

To  reckon  ;  to  compute.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Su'PltA;  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  above,  over, 

or  beyond. 
SU-PRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.      [supra    and    axil.]      In 
botany,  growing  above  the  axil  ;  inserted  above  the 
axil ;  as  a  peduncle.     [See  Suprafoliaceous.J 

Lee. 
SU-PRA-CIL'IA-RY,   a.     [L.  supra  and  eilium,  eye- 
brow.] 

Situated  above  the  eyebrow.  Ure. 

SU-PRA-CRE-TA'CEOUS,  j   ,    .       ,  (  o.     [L.  supra, 
SU-PER-CRE-TA'CEOUS,  \   <-*lms>>  \     ox  super,  ana 
creta.] 

In  geology,  applied  to  rocks  which  lie  above  the 
chalk. 
SU-PRA-DE-GOM'POUND,   a.       [supra  and   decom- 
pound.] 

Mure  than  decompound  ;  thrice  compound.  A 
supra-decompound  leaf,  is  when  a  petiole  divided  sev- 
eral times,  connects  many  leaflets  ;  each  part  form- 
ing a  decompound  leaf.  Marty  n. 
SU-PRA-FO-LI-A'CEOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [L.  supra  and 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

In  botany,  inserted  into  the  stem  above  the  leaf,  or 
petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle  or  (lower.      Martyn. 
PU-PR  A-LAP-Sa'RI-AN,  j   a.     (L.  supra  and  lapsus, 
SU-PRA-LAP'SA-RY,        (       fall.] 

Pertaining  to  the  Supralapsarians,  or  to  their  opin- 
ions. Murdoch. 
SU-PRA-LAP-Sa'RI-AN,  n.  One  of  that  class  of 
Calvtnists,  who  believed  that  God's  decree  of  elec- 
tion was  a  part  of  his  original  plan,  according  to 
which  he  determined  to  create  men,  ami  that  they 
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should  apostatize,  and  that  he  would  then  save  a 
part  of  them  by  a  Redeemer.     [See  Sublapsarian.] 

Murdoch. 

SU-PRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  supra  and  mundus,  the 
world.] 

Being  or  situated  above  the  world  or  above  our 
system. 

SU-PRA-NAT'U-RAL-ISM,  n.  The  same  as  Super- 
naturalism,  which  see.  Murdoch. 

SU-PRA-NAT'U.-RAL-IST,7i.  The  same  as  Super- 
naturalist,  which  see. 

SU-PRA-ORii'IT-AL,  a.  [supra  and  orbit.]  Being 
above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

SU-PRA-RE'NAL,  a.     [L.  supra  and  ren,  renes,  the 
kidneys.] 
Situated  above  the  kidneys. 

SU-PRA-SGAP'U-LA-RY,  a.     [I,,  supra  and  scapula.] 
Being  above  the  scapula. 

SU-PRA-VUL/GAR,  a.  [supra  and  vulgar.]  Being 
above  the  vulgar  or  common  people.        '      Collier. 

SU-PREM'A-CY,  n.  [See  Supreme.]  State  of  being 
supreme  or  in  the  highest  station  or  power;  highest 
authority  or  power  ;  as,  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
Great  Brita  n  ;  or  the  supremacy  of  parliament. 

The  usurped  power  of  the  pope  being  destroyed,  the  crown  was 
restored  to  its  supremacy  over  spiritual  men  and  causes. 
Blackslone. 

Oath  of  supremacy ;  in  Oreat  Britain,  an  oath  which 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  spiritual 
affairs,  and  renounces  or  abjures  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs. 

Brande. 
SU-PREME',  a.     [L.  supremus,  from   supra;  Fr.  su- 
preme.] 

1.  Highest  in  authority  ;  holding  the  highest  place 
in  government  or  power.  In  the  United  Stutes,  the 
congress  is  supreme  in  regulating  commerce,  and  in 
making  war  and  peace.  The  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  supreme  in  legislation  ;  but  the  king  is  su- 
preme in  the  administration  of  the  government.  In 
the  universe,  God  only  is  the  supreme  ruler  and  judge. 
His  commands  are  supreme,  and   binding  on  all  his 

'    creatures. 

2.  Highest,  greatest, ormost  excellent ;  as, supreme 
love  ;  supreme  glory  ;  supreme  degree. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  supreme 
folly  or  baseness,  folly  or  baseness  carried  to  the  ut- 
most extent. 

[jl  bud  use  of  the  word.] 
SU-PReME'LY,  adv.    With   the   highest  authority. 

He  rules  supremely. 
2.  In  the  highest  degree;  to  the  utmost  extent; 

as,  supremely  blest.  Pope. 

SUR,  a  prefix,  from  the  French,  contracted   from  L. 

super,  supra,  signifies  over,  above,  beyond,  upon. 
SUR-AD-DI"TION,  (-ad-dish'un,)  n.     [Ft.  sur,  on  or 

upon,  and  addition.] 

Something  added  to  the  name.     [JVot  used.] 

Shak. 
SO'RAL,  n.     [L.  swra.] 

Being  in  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  as, 

the  sural  artery.  Wiseman. 

SCRANCE,  fur  Assurance,  is  not  used.  Shak. 

SUR'BaSE,  n.     [sur  and  base.]     A  cornice  or  series 

of  moldings  on  the  top  of  the  base  of  a  pedestal, 

podium,  &c.  Francis. 

SUR'BaS-£D,  (sur'baste,)  a.    Having  a  surbase,  or 

molding  above  the  base. 
SUR-BASE'MENT,  n.    The  trait  of  any  arch  or  vault 

which  describes  a  portion  of  an  ellipse.        Elmes. 
SUR-BATE',  v.  t.     [It.  sobattere ;   either  L.  sub  and 

battere,  or  solea,  sole,  and  battere,  to  beat  the  sole  or 

hoof.l 

1.  To  bruise  or  batter  the  feet  by  travel. 

Chalky  land  surbates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  harass  ;  to  fatigue.  Clarendon. 
SUR-BaT'JCD,  pp.     Bruised  in  the  feet ;  harassed ; 

fatigued. 

SUR-BAT'ING,  ppr.    Bruising  the  feet  of;  fatigued. 

SUR-BEAT'  or  SUR-BET',for  Surbate,  is  not  in  use. 

SUR-BED',  v.  t.  [sur  and  bed.]  To  set  edgewise,  as 
a  stone  ;  that  is,  in  a  position  different  from  that 
which  it  had  in  the  quarry.  Plot. 

SUR-BED'DED,  pp.     Set  edgewise. 

SUR-BED'DING,  ppr.     Setting  edgewise. 

SUR-CEASE',  v.  i.     [Fr.  sur  and  cesser,  to  cease.] 

1.  To  cease  ;  to  stop  ;  to  be  at  an  end.      Donne. 

2.  To  leave  off;  to  practice  no  longer;  o  refrain 
finally. 

So  prayed  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from  high 

Bade  him  surcease  to  importune  the  sky.  Harte. 

[This  word   is   entirely  useless,  being   precisely 

synonymous  with  Cease,  and  it  is  nearly  obsolete.] 

SUR-CEASE',  v.  t.     To  stop;    to  cause  to  cease. 

[O&s.l 
SUR-CEASE',  ?i.     Cessation ;  stop.     [Obs.] 
SUR-CHaRGE',?'.  t.    [Fr.  surchargcr;  sur  and  charge.] 

1.  To  overload  ;  to  overburden  ;  as,  to  surcharge  a 
beast  or  a  ship  ;  to  surcharge  a  cannon. 

Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view, 

Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  Willi  morning  dew.        Dryden, 

2.  In  law,  to  overstock  ;  to  put  more  cattle  into  a 
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common  than  the  person  has  a  right  to  do,  or  more 
than  the  herbage  will  sustain.  Blackstone. 

SUR-CHaRGE',  n.  An  excessive  load  or  burden  ;  a 
load  greater  than  can  be  well  borne  Bacon. 

SUR-CHaRG'ED,p;>.    Overloaded;  overstocked. 

SUR-CHARG'ER,  n.  One  that  overloads  or  over- 
stocks. 

SUR-CHXRG'ING,  ppr.  Overloading;  burdening  to 
excess  ;  overstocking  with  cattle  or  beasts. 

SUR'CIN"GLE,  (-sing-gl,)  n.  [Fr.  sur,  upon,  and  L. 
cingulum,  a  belt.] 

1.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth,  which  passes  over  a  sad- 
dle, or  over  any  thing  laid  on  a  horse's  back,  to  bind 
it  fast. 

2.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock  by  which  it  is  fastened 
round  the  waist.  Marvel. 

SUR'CIN''GL£D,  a.    Girt ;  bound  with  a  surcingle. 
SUR'CLE,  (sur'kl,)  n.     [L.  surculus.] 

A  little  -shoot ;  a  twig  ;  a  sucker. 
SUR'CoAT,  n.*  [Fr.  sur  and  Eng.  coat.] 

A  short  coat  worn  over  the  other  clothes. 

Camden. 
SUR'GREW,    (sur'kru,)  n.     [sur  and    crew.]     Addi- 
tional crew  or  collection.     [JVut  in  use.]        JVolton. 
SUR'CU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  surculo.] 

To  prune.     [JVot  in  use.] 
SUR-CU-LA'TION,  n.     The  act  of  pruning.     [JVot  in 

use.]  Brown. 

SURD,  a.     [L.  surdus,  deaf.] 

1.  Deaf;  not  having  the  sense  of  hearing.  [JVot 
used.] 

2.  Unheard.     [JVot  used.] 

3.  Designating  a  quantity  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  rational  numbers. 

SURD,  n.  In  algebra,  a  quantity  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  rational  numbers.  Thus  the  square  root 
of  2  is  a  surd. 

SURD'1-TY,  7t.     Deafness.     [JVot  used.] 

SURD'-NUM-BER,  7i.  A  number  that  is  incommen- 
surate with  unity. 

SCIRE,  (shure,)  a.  [Fr.  sur,  seur ;  Arm.  sitr;  Norm. 
sear,  seur.  In  G.  zwar  signifies  indeed,  to  be  sure,  it 
is  true  ;  which  leads  me  to  suspect  sure  to  be  con- 
tracted from  the  root  of  sever,  in  L.  asset-ero,  and  to 
be  connected  with  swear,  and  perhaps  with  L. 
verus  ,•  s  bejng  the  remains  of  a  prefix.  But  sure 
may  be  a  contraction  of  L.  securus.] 

1.  Certain  ;  unfailing  ;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.  —  Ps.  xix. 

We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy.  —  2  Pet.  I. 

2.  Certainly  knowing;  or  having  full  confidence. 
We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth.  — 

Rom.  ii. 
Now  we  are  sure  that  thou  knowest  all  things.  —  John  xvi. 

3.  Certain  ;  safe;  firm  ;  permanent. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  to  thee.  —  Dan.  W. 

4.  Firm;  stable;  steady;  not  liable  to  failure,  loss, 
or  change  ;  as,  a  sure  covenant.  2  Sa7«.  xxiii.  JVeh. 
ix.    Is.  xxviii. 

The  Lord  will  make  my  lord  a  sure  house.  —  1  Sam.  xxv. 
So  we  say,  to  stand  sure,  to  be  sure  of  foot. 

5.  Certain  of  obtaining  or  of  retaining;  as,  to  be 
sure  of  game  ;  to  be  sure  of  success  ;  to  be  sure  of 
life  or  health. 

6.  Strong ;  secure ;  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dis- 
turbed. 

Go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  —  Matt,  xxvii. 

7.  Certain  ;  not  liable  to  failure.  The  income  is  sure. 
To  be  sure,  or  be  sure  ,*  certainly.     Shall  you  go? 

be  sure  I  shall. 

To  make  sure ;  to  make  certain  ;  to  secure  so  that 
there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  purpose  or  object. 

Make  sure  of  Cato.  Addison. 

A  peac-  can  not  fail,  provided  we  make  sure  of  Spain.     Temple. 

Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure. — 2 
Pel.  i. 

SORE,  adv.     Certainly  ;  without  doubt ;  doubtless. 
Sure  the  queen  would  wish  him  still  unknown.  Smith. 

[But  in  this  sense,  Surely  is  more  generally  used.] 
SORE'FOOT-ED,  a.     [sure  and  foot.]     Not  liable  to 

stumble  or  fall ;  as,  a  surefooted  horse. 
SORE'LY,  ado.     Certainly  ;   infallibly  ;   undoubtedly. 

In  the  day  thou  eatesl  thereof,  thou  slialt  surety  die.  —  Gen.  ii. 
He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surely  can  raise  great 
things  out  of  small.  South. 

2.  Firmly  ;  without  danger  of  falling. 
He  that  wnlkelh  uprightly  walketh  surely.  —  Prov.  x. 
SCRE'NESS,  (shure'-,)  n.    Certainty. 

For  more  sureness  he  repeats  it.     [LilUe  used.]     Woodward. 
SORE'TI-SHIP,  (shure'te-,)  n.     [from   surety.]     The 
state  of  being  surety  ;  the  obligation  of  a  person  to 
answer  for  another,  and  make  good  any  debt  or  loss 
which  may  occur  from  another's  delinquency 
He  that  hatelh  sureiiship  is  sure.  —  Prov.  xi. 
SuRE'TY,  (shure'te,)  n.    [Fr.  sureti.] 

1.  Certainty  ;  indubitableness. 

Know  of  a  surety,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that 
is  not  theirs.  —  Gen.  xv. 

2.  Securty  ;  safety. 

Yet  for  the  more  surety  thev  looked  round  about.  Sidney. 
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3.  Foundation  of  stability  ;  support. 

We  our  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence  ;  ratification ;  confirmation. 


She  called  the  saints  to  surely, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself. 


Shak. 


5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage ;  security  for 
payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surely  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us.  Shak. 

6.  In  law,  one  that  is  bound  with  and  for  another; 
one  who  enters  into  a  bond  or  recognizance  to  an- 
swer for  another's  appearance  in  court,  or  for  his 
payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  tbe  performance  of  some 
act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal  debtor's  fail- 
ure, is  compellable  to  pay  the  debt  or  damages;  a 
bondsman  ;  a  bail. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.  —  Prov.  xi. 
Thy  servant  became  surely  for  the  lad  to  my  father.  — Gen.  xliv. 

7.  In  Scripture,  Christ  is  called  "  the  surety  of  a 
better  testament."  Heb.  vii.  22.  He  undertook  to 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  to 
which  they  had  rendered  themselves  liable. 

8.  A  hostage. 

SURF,  n.    The  swell  of  the  sea  which  breaks  upon 
the  shore,  or  upon  sand-banks  or  rocks. 

Mar.  Diet. 
2.  In  agriculture,  the  bottom  or  conduit  of  a  drain. 
[Local.] 
SUR'FACE,  7i.     [Fr.  sur,  upon,  and  face.] 

1.  The  exterior  part  of  any  tiling  that  has  length 
and  breadth  ;  one  of  the  limits  that  terminates  a  sol- 
id ;  the  superficies;  outside;  as,  tiie  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  ;  the  surface  of  a  di- 
amond ;  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder;  an  even  or  an  uneven  surface;  a  smooth 
or  rough  surface ;  a  spherical  surface. 

Newton.     Pope. 

2.  In  geometry,  a  magnitude  that  has  length  and 
breadth  without  thickness.  Euclid. 

SUR'FEIT,  (sur'fit,)  tj.  t.     [Fr.  sur,  over,  and  faire, 
fait,  to  do,  L.  facio.] 

1.  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink,  so  as  to  oppress 
the  stomach  and  derange  the  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  to  overfeed  and  produce  sickness  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

2.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust.  He  sur- 
feits us  with  his  eulogies. 

SUR'FEIT,  o.  >*.    To  be  fed  till  the  system,  is  oppressed 
and  sickness  or  uneasiness  ensues. 


trfeil  with  too  I 


ch,  as  they  that  starve 
Shak. 


SUR'FEIT,  n.    Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  excessive  eating  and  drinking.    He 
has  not  recovered  from  a  surfeit. 
2.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made.  Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ED,  pp.  Surcharged  and  oppressed  with 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess;  cloyed. 

SUR'FEIT-ER,  n.     One  who  riots  ;  a  glutton. 

Shak. 

SUR'FEIT-ING,  ppr.  Oppressing  the  system  by  ex- 
cessive eating  and  drinking;  cloying;  loading  or 
filling  to  disgust. 

SUR'FEIT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  feeding  to  excess; 
gluttony.     Luke  xxi. 

SUR'FEIT-WA-TER,  n.  [surfeit  and  water.]  Wa- 
ter for  the  cure  of  surfeits.  Locke. 

SURGE,  n.     [L.  surgo,  to  rise  ;  Sans,  surgo,  hight.] 
1.  A  large  wave  or  billow  ;  a  great,  rolling  swell  of 
water. 

[//  is  not  applied  to  small  waves,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
poetry  and  eloquence.] 


He  flics  alofl,  and,  with  impetuous  roar, 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 


Drydct 


2.  In  ship-building,  the  tapered  part  in  front  of  the 
whelps,  between  the  chocks  of  a  capstan,  on  which 
the  messenger  may  surge.  Cyc. 

SURGE,  v.  t.  To  let  go  a  portion  of  a  rope  suddenly. 
Surire  the  messenger.  Mar.  Diet. 

SURGE,  v.  i.  To  swell;  to  rise  high  and  roll;  as 
waves. 

The  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.  denser. 

2.  To  slip  back  ;  as,  the  cable  surges. 

SURGE'LESS,  (surj'Iess,)  a.  Free  from  surges; 
smooth  ;    calm. 

SUR'GEON,  (sur'jun,)  n.  [Contracted  from  chirur- 
geon.] 

One  whose  profession  or  occupation  is  to  cure  dis- 
eases or  injuries  of  the  body  by  manual  operation. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
cure  external  diseases,  whether  by  manual  operation, 
or  by  medicines  externally  or  internally. 

SUR'GEON-CY,  n.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

SUR'GER-Y,  n.  Properly,  the  act  of  healing  by  man- 
ual operation  ;  or  that  branch  of  medical  science 
which  trea.s  of  manual  operations  for  the  healing  of 


diseases  or  injuries  of  the  body.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  the  act  or  art  of  healing  external  diseases  by 
manual  operation,  or  by  medicines  ;  or  that  branch 
of  medical  science  which  has  for  its  principal  object 
the  cure  of  external  injuries.  Cooper. 

9UR'GI€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery  ; 
done  by  means  of  surgery. 

SUR'GING,  ppr.  or  a.  Swelling  and  rolling,  as  bil- 
lows. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock.  MUton. 

SUR'GY,  a.  Rising  in  surges  or  billows ;  full  of 
surges  ;  as,  the  surgy  main.  Pope. 

Sfj'Rl-€ATE,  n.  A  carnivorous  African  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  ichneumon,  and  belonging  to  the  sub- 
genus Ryzama.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  do- 
mestic cat.  C.  H.  Smith. 

SUR'LI-LY,  adv.  [from  surly.]  In  a  surly,  morose 
manner. 

SUR'LI-NESS,  n.  Gloomy  moroseness ;  crabbed  ill 
nature  ;  as,  the  surliness  of  a  dog. 

SUR'LING,  n.    A  sour,  morose  fellow.     [Not  in  use.] 

Camden. 

SUR'LOIN,  n.     See  Sirloin. 

SUR'LY,  a.  [W.  sior,  surly,  snarling ;  swri,  surli- 
ness, sullenness.     Qu.  its  alliance  with  sour.] 

1.  Gloomily  morose;  crabbed;  snarling;  sternly 
sour  ;  rough  ;  cross  and  rude ;  as,  a  surly  grooom  ;  a 
surly  dog. 

That  surly  spirit,  melancholy.  Slink. 

2.  Rough  ;  dark  ;  tempestuous. 

Now  softened  into  joy  the  surly  storm.  Thomson. 

SUR-MIS'AL,  71.     Surmise.     [Not  in  use.] 
SUR-MISE',   (sur-mlze'O   v.  t.      [Norm,   surmys,   al- 
leged ;  surmitter,  to  surmise,  to  accuse,  to  suggest ; 
Fr.  sur  and  mettre,  to  put.] 

To  suspect;  to  imagine  without  certain  knowl- 
edge; to  entertain  thoughts  that  something  does  or 
will  exist,  but  upon  slight  evidence. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 

That  what  before  she  hut  surmised,  was  true.  Dryden. 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the  form  or  position  of 
the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a  very  learned  man,  but  by 
dissolving  it.  Woodward. 

SUR-MlSE',  7i.  Suspicion  ;  the  thought  or  imagina- 
tion that  something  may  be,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  certain  or  strong  evidence  ;  as,  the  sur- 
mises of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

We  double  honor  gain 

Prom  his  surmise  proved  false.  Milton. 

No  mat)  ought  to  tie  charged  with  principles  he  disowns,  unless 
his  practices  contradict  his  professions  ;  not  upou  small  sur- 
mises.  Swift. 

SUR-MIS'ED,  pp.    Suspected  ;    imagined  upon  slight 

evidence. 
SUR-MIS'ER,  n.    One  who  surmises. 
SUR-MIS'ING,    ppr.       Suspecting  ;    imagining   upon 

slight  evidence. 
SUR-MIS'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  suspecting  ;  surmise  ; 

as,  evil  surmisings.     1  Tim  vi. 
SUR-MOUNT',  v.  £.t  [Fr.  sunnontcr ;  sur  and  monter, 

to  ascend.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  surmount  all 
winds  and  clouds.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  conquer  ;  to  overcome  ;  as,  to  surmount  dif- 
ficulties or  obstacles. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  exceed. 
:he  reach 

Milton. 

SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  overcome; 
superable. 

SUR-MOUNT' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
surmountable. 

SUR-MOUNT'ED,  pp.*  Overcome;  conquered;  sur- 
passed. 

2.  a.     In  architecture,  used  to  denote  an  arch  or 
dome,  which  rises  higher  than  a  semicircle. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  waen  one  figure  is  laid 
over  another.  Brande. 

SUR-MOUNT'ER,  71.     One  that  surmounts. 

SUR-MOUNT'ING,  ppr.  Rising  above;  overcoming; 
surpassing. 

SUR-MUL'LET,  71.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Mullus,  (M. 
barbatus,)  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors, 
and  for  the  changes  which  they  undergo  as  the  fish 
expires.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  species 
of  the  genus,  which  belongs  to  tbe  perch  family. 
Ed.  Encyc.    Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

SUR'MU-LOT,  71.  [Fr.]  A  name  given  by  Button  to 
the  brown  or  Norway  rat.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SUR'NAME,  n.  [Fr.  sumom ;  It.  soprannome  ;  Sp.  so- 
brcnombre  ;  L.  super  and  nomen.] 

1.  An  additional  name  ;  a  name  orappellation  add- 
ed to  the  baptismal  or  Christian  name,  and  which 
becomes  a  family  name.  Surnames,  with  us,  origin- 
ally designated  occupation,  estate,  place  of  residence, 
or  some  particular  thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person.  Thus,  William  Rufus,  or  red ;  Edmund  Iron- 
sides; Robert  Smith,  or  the  smith  ;  William  Turner. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name. 

My  surname  Coriolanus.  Shak. 

SUR-NXME',  t).  t.     [Fr.  surnommer.] 


To  name  or  call  by  an  appellation  added  to  the 
original  name. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  surname 

himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.  —Is.  xliv. 
And  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter.  —  Mark  iii. 

SUR-NAM'ED,  pp.  Called  by  a  name  added  to  the 
Christian  or  original  name. 

SUR-NAM'ING,  ppr.  Naming  by  an  appellation  add- 
ed to  the  original  name. 

SUR-OX'YD,  11.  [sur  and  oxyd.]  An  oxyd  containing 
a  greater  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  than  of 
the  base  with  which  it  is  combined.  [French.]  [Not 
used.] 

SUR-OX'YD-ATE,  d.  t.  To  form  a  suroxyd.  [Not 
used.] 

SUR-PaSS',  v.  t.  [Fr.  surpasser;  sur  and  passer,  to 
pass  beyond.] 

To  exceed  ;  to  excel  ;  to  go  beyond  in  any  thing 
good  or  bad.  Homer  surpasses  modern  poets  in  sub- 
limity. Pope  surpasses  most  other  poets  in  smooth- 
ness of  versification.  Achilles  surpassed  the  other 
Greeks  in  strength  and  courage.  Clodius  surpassed 
all  men  in  the  profligacy  of  his  life.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  surpassed  Washington  in  genuine  patriotism 
and  integrity  of  life. 

SUR-PASS'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  exceeded.     Diet. 

SUR-PASS'ED,  (-past',)  pp.     Exceeded  ;  excelled. 

SUR-PASS'INGj/jpr.     Exceeding;  going  beyond. 
2.  a.    Excellent  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  exceeding 
others. 

O  thou,  that  wilh  surpassing  glory  crowned.  Milton. 

SUR-PASS'ING-LY,  adr.  In  a  very  excellent  man- 
ner, or  in  a  degree  surpassing  others. 

SUR-PASS'ING-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  surpassing. 

SUR'PLICE,  (sur'plis,)  n.  [Fr.  surplis ;  Sp.  sobrepeU 
liz  ;  L.  super  pellicium,  above  the  robe  of  fur.] 

A  white  garment  worn  over  their  other  dress  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and 
certain  other  churches,  in  some  of  their  ministra- 
tions. 

SUR'PLIC-ED,  (sur'plist,)  a.    Wearing  a  surplice. 

Mallet. 

SUR'PLICE-FEES,  71.  pi.  [surplice  and  fees.]  Fees 
paid  to  the  English  clergy  for  occasional  duties. 

Warton. 

SUR'PLUS,  7i.     [Fr.  sur  and  plus,  L.  id.,  more.] 

1.  Overplus  ;  that  which  remains  when  use  is  sat- 
isfied ;  excess  beyond  what  is  prescribed  or  wanted. 
In  the  United  States,  the  surjilus  of  wheat  and  rye 
not  required  for  consumption  or  exportation  is  dis- 
tilled. 

2.  In  law,  the  residuum  of  an  estate  after  the  debts 
and  legacies  are  paid. 

SUR'PLUS-AGE,  71.  Surplus;  as,  surplusage  of  grain 
or  goods  beyond  what  is  wanted. 

2.  In  law,  something  in  the  pleadings  or  proceed- 
ings not  necessary  or  relevant  to  the  case,  and  which 
may  be  rejected. 

3.  In  accounts,  a  greater  disbursement  than  the 
charge  of  the  accountant  amounteth  to.  Pees. 

SUK-PRIS'AL,  (sur-pri/.'al,)  71.  [See  Surprise.]  The 
act  of  surprising,  or  coming  upon  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ;  or  the  state  of  being  taken  unawares. 

SUR-PRISE',  (sur-prlze',)  v.  t.  [Fr.,from  surprendre; 
sur  and  prendre,  to  take  ;  It.  sorpresa,  snrprendere  ;  Sp. 
sorpresa,  sorprehendcr ;  L.  super,  supra,  and  prendo, 
to  take.] 

1.  To  come  or  fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly ;  to  take  unawares. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise.  Shak. 

Who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart?       Thomson. 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder  or  astonishment  by  some- 
thing sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable,  either  in 
conduct,  words,  or  story,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
something  unusual.  Thus  we  are  surprised  at  des- 
perate acts  of  heroism,  or  at  the  narration  of  won- 
derful events,  or  at  the  sight  of  things  of  uncommon 
magnitude  or  curious  structure. 

3.  To  confuse  ;  to  throw  the  mind  into  disorder  by 
something  suddenly  presented  to  the  view  or  to  the 
mind. 

Up  he  starts,  discovered  and  surprised.  MUton. 

SUR-PRISE',  71.  The  act  of  coming  upon  unawares, 
or  of  taking  suddenly  and  without  preparation.  The 
fort  was  taken  by  surprise. 

2.  The  state  of  being  taken  unexpectedly. 

3.  An  emotion  excited  by  something  happening 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  something  novel  told 
or  presented  to  view.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  narration  of  these  adventures.  It  ex- 
presses less  than  Wonder  and  Astonishment. 

4.  A  dish  with  nothing  in  it.    [Not  in  use.]     King. 
SUR-PRIS'ED,  pp.    Come  upon  or  taken  unawares  , 

struck  with  something  novel  or  unexpected. 

SUR-PRIS'ING,  ppr.  Falling  on  or  taking  suddenly 
or  unawares  ;  striking  with  something  novel  ;  taking 
by  a  sudden  or  unexpected  attack. 

2.  a.  E.vciting  surprise  ;  extraordinary  ;  of  a  na- 
ture to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment ;  as,  surpris- 
ing bravery  ;  surprising  patience  ;  a  surprising  escape 
from  danger. 

SUR-PRIS'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
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excites  surprise.     He  exerted  himself  surprisingly  to 
stive  the  life  of  his  companion. 

SUR-PRTS'ING-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  surprising. 

SUR'taUED-RY,  n.      [sur  and    Norm.   Fr.  cuidcr,  to 
think.     Uu.  Sp.  cuidar,  to  heed.     See  Heed.] 
Overweening  pride  ;  arrogance.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

SUR-RE-BUT',  v.  i.  [sur  and  rebut.]  In  legal  plead- 
ings, to  replv,as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rebutter. 

SUR-RE-BU'f'TER,  n.  The  plaintiff's  reply  in  plead- 
ing to  a  defendant's  rebutter.  Blaekstone. 

SUR-RE-JOIN',u.  i.  [sur  and  rejoin.]  In  legal  plead- 
ings, to  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoin- 
der. 

SUR-RE-JOIN'DER,  n.  The  answer  of  a  plaintiff  to 
a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

SUR-REN'DER,  v.  t.  [Fr.se  rendre,  to  yield.  Sur- 
render is  probably  a  corruption  of  se  rendre.] 

1.  To  yield  to  the  power  of  another ;  to  give  or 
deliver  up  possession  upon  compulsion  or  demand  ; 
as,  to  surrender  one's  person  to  an  enemy,  or  to  com- 
missioners of  bankrupt ;  to  surrender  a  fort  or  a  ship. 

[To  surrender  up  is  not  elegant.] 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  in  favor  of  an- 
other; as,  to  surrenders  right  or  privilege;  to  sur- 
render a  place  or  an  office. 

3.  To  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  surrender  the 
breath. 

4.  In  law,  to  yield  an  estate,  as  a  tenant,  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  for  such  purposes  as  are  expressed 
in  the  act.  Blaekstone. 

5.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  passion,  or  power; 
as,  to  surrender  one's  self  to  grief,  to  despair,  to  in- 
dolence, or  to  sleep. 

SUR-REN'DER,  v.  i.  To  yield  ;  to  give  up  one's  self 
into  the  power  of  another.  The  enemy,  seeing  no 
wav  of  escape,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons. 

SUR-REN'DER,  n.  The  act  of  yielding  or  resign- 
ing one's  person,  or  the  possession  of  something, 
into  the  power  of  another;  as,  the  surrender  of  a 
castle  to  an  enemy  ;  the  surrender  of  a  right,  or  of 
claims. 

2.  A  yielding  or  giving  up. 

3.  In  law,  the  yielding  of  an  estate  by  a  tenant  to 
the  lord,  for  such  purposes  as  are  expressed  by  the 
tenant  in  the  act.  Blaekstone. 

SUR-REN'DER-£D,pp.     Yielded  or  delivered  to  the 

power  of  another  ;  given  up;  resigned. 
SUR-REN-DER-EE',  n.     In  law,  a  person  to  whom 

the   lord   grants  surrendered   land  ;   the   cestuy  que 

use. 
SUR-REN'DER-ING,  ppr.    Yielding  or  giving  up  to 

the  power  of  another;  resigning. 
SUR-REN'DER-OR,  n.    The  tenant  who  surrenders 

an  estate  into  the  hands  of  his  lord. 

Till  the  Admittance  of  cestuy  que  use,  the  lord  takes  notice  of  the 
surrenderor  as  his  tenant.  Btackstone. 

SUR-REN'DRY,  n.     A  surrender. 

[Surrender  is  the  most  elegant  and  best  author- 
ized.] 
SUR-REP'TION,  n.     [L.  surreptus,  surrepo  ;  sub  and 
repo,  to  creep.] 

A  coining  unperceived  ;  a  stealing  upon  insensibly. 
[Little  used.] 
SUR-REP-TI''TIOUS,  (-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  surreptitius, 
supra.] 

Done  by  stealth,  or  without  proper  authority  ;  made 
or  introduced  fraudulently  ;  as,  a  surreptitious  passage 
in  a  manuscript. 

A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  the  many  surreptitious  ones  have 
rendered  necessary.  Letter  to  Publisher  of  Dunciad. 

SUR-REP-TI"T10US-LY,  (-tish'us-le,)  adv.  By 
stealth  ;  without  authority  ;  fraudulently. 

SUR'KO-GATE,  n.  [L.  surrogatus,  surrogo,  subrogo  ; 
sub  and  rogo,  to  propose.  Rogo,  to  ask  or  propose, 
signifies  primarily  to  reach,  put,  or  thrust  forward  ; 
and  subrogo  is  to  put  or  set  in  the  place  of  another.] 
In  a  general  sense,  a  deputy  ;  a  delegate  ;  a  sub- 
stitute ;  particularly,  in  England,  the  deputy  of  an 
ecclesiastical  judge,  most  commonly  of  a  bishop  or 
his  chancellor.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  an  offi- 
cer who  presides  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, and  the  settlement  of  estates. 

SUR'RO-GATE,  v.  t.  To  put  in  the  place  of  another. 
[Little  nted.] 

SUR-RO-G/VTION,  n.  The  act  of  substituting  one 
person  in  the  place  of  another.     [Little  used.] 

SUR-ROUND',  v.  t.     [sur  and  round,  Fr.  rond.] 

1.  To  encompass;  to  environ;  to  inclose  on  all 
sides  ;  as,  to  s-.irround  a  city.  They  surrounded  a 
body  of  the  enemy. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of;  as,  a  wall  or  ditch 
surrounds  the  city. 

SUR-ROUND'ED,  pp.  Encompassed;  inclosed;  be- 
set. 

SUR-ROUND'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Encompassing;  inclos- 
ing ;  lying  on  all  sides  of. 

SURROUNDING,  n.     An  encompassing. 

SUR-SOL'ID,  7J.  [sur  and  solid,  or  surdesolid.]  In 
mathematics,  the  fifth  power  of  a  number ;  or  the 
product  of  the  fourth  multiplication  of  a  number 
considered  as  the  root.  Thus  3X3  =  9,  the  square 
of  3,  and  9X3  =  27,  the  third  power  or  cube,  and 
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27x3  =  81,  the  fourth    power,  and   81x3  =  243, 
which  is  the  sursolid  of  3. 

SUR-SOL'ID,  a.    Denoting  the  fifth  power. 

Sursolid  problem,  is  that  which  tan  not  be  resolved 
but  by  curves  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  conic  sec- 
tions. Rees. 

SUR-TOUT',  7i.     [Fr.  suv-tout,  over  all.] 

A  man's  coat  to  be  worn  over  his  other  garments. 

SUR'TUR-BRAND,  ?t.  Fibrous  brown  coal  or  bitu- 
minous wood  ;  so  called  in  Iceland.  Ure. 

SUR-VEWLANCE,  (sur-val'yans,)  71.  [Fr.]  Watch; 
inspection. 

SUR-VeNE',  tj.  t.  [Fr.  survenir ;  sur  and  venir,  to 
come.] 

To  supervene ;  to  come  as  an  addition  ;  as,  a  sup- 
puration that  survenes  lethargies.     [Little  used.] 

Harvey 

SUR-VEY',  (sur-va',)  v.  t.  [Norm,  survecr,  suroeoir; 
sur  ami  Fr.  voir,  to  see  or  look,  contracted  from  L. 
video,  vidcre.] 

1.  To  inspect  or  take  a  view  of;  to  view  with  at- 
tention, as  from  a  high  place;  as,  to  stand  on  a  hill, 
and  survey  the  surrounding  country.  It  denotes 
more  particular  and  deliberate  attention  than  Look 
or  See. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  ;  to  examine. 

With  such  altered  looks, 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  me  round.  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situa- 
tion, and  value ;  as,  to  survey  a  building  to  deter- 
mine its  value  and  exposure  to  loss  .by  fire. 

4.  To  measure,  as  land  ;  or  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tents of  land  by  lines  and  angles. 

5.  To  examine  or  ascertain  the  position  and  dis- 
tances of  objects  on  the  shore  of  the  Sfa,  the  depth 
of  water,  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  waters 
and  rentier  the  entrance  into  harbors,  sounds,  and  riv- 
ers easy  and  safe.  Thus  officers  are  employed  to 
survey  the  coast  and  make  charts  of  the  same. 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries 
and  royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenure  of  the  tenants, 
antl  the  rent  and  value  of  the  same. 

7.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  state  of  agri- 
culture. 

SUR'VEY,  (sur'va,)  n.  [Formerly  accented  on  the  last 
syllable.] 

1.  An  attentive  view;  a  look  or  looking  with  care. 
He  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  landscape. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies.  Denham. 

2.  A  particular  view  ;  an  examination  of  all  the 
parts  or  particulars  of  a  thing,  with  a  design  to  as- 
certain the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  as,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  stores,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  a  ship. 
So  also  a  survey  of  roatls  and  bridges  is  made  by 
proper  officers  ;  a  survey  of  buildings  is  intended  to 
ascertain  their  condition,  value,  and  exposure  to  fire. 
A  survey  of  a  harbor,  sound,  or  coast,  comprehends 
an  examination  of  the  distance  and  bearing  of  points 
of  'and,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of  water,  course  of 
channels,  &c.  A  survey  of  agriculture  includes  a 
view  of  the  state  of  property,  buildings,  fences, 
modes  of  cultivation,  crops,  gardens,  orchards, 
woods,  live  stock,  &.c.  And  in  general,  survey  de- 
notes a  particular  view  and  examination  of  any 
thing. 

3.  The  act  by  which  the  quantity  of  a  piece  of 
land  is  ascertained  ;  also,  the  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  the  courses,  distances,  and  quantity  of 
land.  Boucier. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  district  for  the  collection 
of  the  customs,  under  the  inspection  and  authority 
of  a  particular  officer. 

Trigonometrical  survey ;  a  survey  on  a  large  scale 
by  means  of  a  series  of  triangles,  as  for  making  a 
geometrical  map  of  a  country,  or  for  measuring  an 
arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  Brande. 

SUR-VEY'AL,  n.     Survev  ;  a  viewing. 

SUR-VEY'.ED,  (sur-vfide',)  pp.  Viewed  with  atten- 
tion ;  examined  ;  measured. 

SUR-VEY'ING,  (sur-vil'ing,)  ppr.  Viewing  with  at- 
tention ;  examining  particularly ;  measuring. 

SUR-VEY'ING,n.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
teaches  the  art  of  measuring  land  ;  the  act  or  busi- 
ness of  measuring  hind. 

SUR-VEY'OR,  (snr-va'ur,)  n.  An  overseer ;  one 
placed  to  superintend  others.  Shah. 

2.  One  that  views  and  examines  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  of 
any  thing  ;  as,  a  surveyor  of  highways;  surveyors  of 
ordnance. 

3.  One  that  measures  land. 

4.  In  the  customs,  a  ganger ;  an  officer  who  ascer- 
tains the  contents  of  casks,  and  the  quantity  of 
liquors  subject  to  duty  ;  also,  in  the  United  States, 
an  officer  who  ascertains  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
goods  subject  to  duty. 

SUR-VEY'OR-GEN'ER-AL,  77.  A  principal  survey- 
'or;  as,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  king's  manors,  or 
of  woods  and  parks  in  England.  In  the  United 
States,  the  chief  surveyor  of  lands  ;  as,  the  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  particular  State. 

SUR-VEY'OR-SHIP,  71.    The  office  of  a  surveyor. 
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SUR-VIEW,  (sur-vu',)  v.  I.  To  survey.  [Ma  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

SUR-VIEW,  71.     Survev.     [Not  in  use.] 

SUR-VISE',  v.  t.     [Fr.  sur  and  viser.] 

Tojook  over.     [Not  in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

SUR-VlV'AL,  71.  [See  Survive.]  A  living  beyond 
the  life  of  another  person,  thing,  or  event;  an  out- 
living. 

SUR-VlV'ANCE,  71.    Survivorship.     [Little  used.] 

Hume. 

SUR-VlVE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  survivre ;  sur  and  vivre,  to 
live;  It.  soprnvvivcre ;  Sp.  sobrevivir;  L.  supervivo.] 

1.  To  outlive;  to  live  beyond  the  life  of  another  ; 
as,  the  wife  survives  her  husband  ;  or  a  husband 
survives  his  wife. 

2.  To  outlive  any  thing  else  ;  to  live  beyond  any 
event.  Who  would  wish  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his 
country  ?  Many  men  survive  their  usefulness  or  the 
regular  exercise  of  their  reason. 

SUR-VIVE',  v.  i.     To  remain  alive. 
Try  pleasure, 
Which,  when  no  other  enemy  survives, 
Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.  Denham. 

SUR-VIV'EN-CY,  71.     A  surviving  ;  survivorship. 

SUR-VlV'ER,  71.  One  that  outlives  another.  [See 
Survivor.] 

SUR-VIV'ING,  ppr.  Outliving ;  living  beyond  the 
life  of  another,  or  beyond  the  time  of  some  event. 

2.  a.  Remaining  alive  ;  yet  living  ;  as,  surviving 
friends  or  relatives. 

SUR-VIV'OR,  71.    One  who  outlives  another. 

2.  In  law,  the  longer  liver  of  two  joint  tenants,  or 
of  any  two  persons  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  any 
thing.  Blaekstone. 

SUR-VlV'OR-SHIP,  71.  The  state  of  outliving  another. 
2.  In  law,  the  right  of  a  joint  tenant,  or  other  per- 
son who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the 
whole  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other.  When 
there  are  more  than  two  joint  tenants,  the  whole 
estate  remains  to  the  last  survivor  by  right  of  survi- 
vorship. Blaekstone. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [from  susceptible.]  The 
quality  of  admitting  or  receiving  either  something 
additional  or  some  change,  afifectiun,  or  passion  ;  as, 
the  susceptibility  of  color  in  a  body  ;  susceptibility  of 
culture  or  refinement ;  susceptibility  of  love  or  desire, 
or  of  impressions. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  suscipio,  to  take  ; 
sub  and  capio.] 

1.  Capable  of  admitting  any  thing  additional,  or 
any  change,  affection,  or  influence  ;  as,  a  body  sus- 
ceptible of  color  or  of  alteration  ;  a  body  susceptible 
of  pain  ;  a  heart  susceptible  of  love  or  of  impression. 

2.  Tender  ;  capable  of  impression  ;  impressible. 
The  minds  of  children  are  more  susceptible  than  those 
of  persons  more  advanced  in  life. 

3.  Having  nice  sensibility;  as,  a  man  of  a.  suscep- 
tible heart. 

SUS-CEP'TI-BLE-NESS,    71.      Susceptibility,  which 

see. 
SUS-CEP'TI-BLY,  ado.    In  a  susceptible  manner. 
SUS-CEP'TION,  71.     The   act  of  taking.     [But  Utile 

used.]  Jiylip. 

SUS-CEP'TIVE,  a.     Capable  of  admitting  ;    readily 

admitting.     Our  natures  are  susceptive  of  errors. 

Watts. 
SUS-CEP-TIV'I-TY,  71.     Capacity  of  admitting.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Wollaston. 
SUS-CEP'TOR,   n.     [L.]    One  who  undertakes;  a 

godfather. 
SUS-CIP'I-EN-CY,  71.    Reception  ;  admission. 
SUS-CIP'I-ENT,  a.     Receiving  ;  admitting. 
SUS-CIP'I-ENT,  71.    One  who  takes  or  admits;  one 

that  receives.  Bp.  Taylor. 

SUS'CI-TATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  susciter ;  L.  suscito  ;  sub  and 

cito.] 
To  rouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  call  into  life  and  action. 
SUS'CI-Ta-TED,  pp.     Roused  ;  excited.       [Brown. 
SUS'CI-TA-TING,  ppr.     Exciting;   calling  into  life 

and  action. 
SUS-CI-Ta'TION,  71.    The  act  of  raising  or  exciting. 

Pearson. 
SUS'LIK,  71.*  A  spotted  animal,  of  the  marmot  kind. 

A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Arctomys,  of  a  yellowish; 

brown   color,  with  small,  white  spots  ;   the  earless 

marmot.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SUS-PECT',  tj.  t.     [L.  suspectus,  suspicio  ;  sub  and  spe- 

cio,  to  see  or  view.] 

1.  To  mistrust ;  to  imagine  or  have  a  slight  opin- 
ion that  something  exists,  but  without  pi  oof,  and 
often  upon  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence  at  all.  VVe 
suspect  not  only  from  fear,  jealousy,  or  apprehension 
of  evil,  but,  in  modern  usage,  we  suspect  things 
which  give  us  no  apprehension. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  susjiect  much,  more  than  to  know  little. 

Bacon. 
From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.  Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  to  he  guilty,  but  upon  slight  evi- 
dence or  without  proof.  When  a  theft  is  cominiltcd, 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  a  person  who  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  stealing;  but  we  often  suspect  a  person 
who  is  innocent  of  the  crime. 

3.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust ; 
as,  to  suspect  the  truth  of  a  story. 
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4.  To  hold  to  be  doubtful.  The  veracity  of  a  his- 
torian, and  the  impartiality  of  a  judge,  should  not 
be  suspected. 

5.  To  conjecture.  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
SUSPECT',  v.  i.    To  imagine  guilt. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why,  then,  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shak. 

SUS-PECT',  a.     Doubtful.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Olanville. 

SUS-PECT',  7i.     Suspicion.     [Obs.]     Bacon.     S/mk. 

SUS-PECT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  suspected.     [Lit- 
tle used.] 

SUS-1'ECT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Imagined  without  proof; 
mistrusted. 

SUS-PECT'ED-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  excite  suspicion; 
so  as  to  be  suspected. 

SUS-PECT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  suspected  or 
d:mbted.  Robinson. 

SUS-PE€T'ER,  n.    One  who  suspects. 

SUB-PEeT'FJJL,  a.    Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust. 

Bailey. 

SUS-PF.CT'ING,  ppr.    Imagining  without  evidence  ; 
mistrusting  upon  slight  grounds. 

SI'M-PECT'LESS,  a.     Not  suspecting  ;  having  no  sus- 
picion. Herbert. 
2.  Not  suspected  ;  not  mistrusted.  Beunm. 

SUS-PEND',  v.  t.     [Fr.  suspendre  ■  It.  sospenderc  ;  Sp. 
suspender ;  L.  suspendo  ;  sub  and  pendo,  to  hang.] 

1.  To  hang  ;  to  attach  to  something  above  ;  as,  to 
suspend  a  ball  by  a  thread  ;  to  suspend  the  body  by  a 
cord  or  by  hooks;  a  needle  suspended  by  a  lodestone. 

2.  To  make  to  depend  on.  God  hath  suspended  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  and 
obedience. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  to  intermit ;  to  cause  to  cease  for 
a  time. 

The  guard  nor  lights  nor  flies ;  their  fate  so  near 

At  once  suspends  their  courage  ami  their  fear.  Denham. 

4.  To  stay  ;  to  delay  ;  to  hinder  from  proceeding 
for  a  time. 


Suspend  your 
I  suspend  thei 


indignation  against  my  brother. 


5.  To  hold  in  a  state  undetermined  ;  as,  to  suspend 
one's  choice  or  opinion.  Locke. 

6.  To  debar  from  any  privilege,  from  the  execution 
of  an  office,  or  from  the  enjoyment  of  income. 

Good  ni'Mi  should  not  be  susperuled  from  the  eyercise  of  their 
ministry  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  for  ceremonies 
which  are  acknowledged  indifferent.  Sanrlerson. 

7.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation  or 
effect  :  as,  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

STJS-PEND'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Hung  up  ;  made  to  depend 
on  ;  caused  to  cease  for  a  time  ;  delayed  ;  held  unde- 
termined ;  prevented  from  executing  an  office  or  en- 
» joying  a  right. 

SUSPEND'ER,  n.     One  that  suspends. 

2.  Suspenders,  pi. ;  straps  worn  for  holding  up  pan- 
taloons, &c. ;  braces. 

SUS-PEND'ING,  ppr.  Hanging  up  ;  making  to  de- 
pend on  ;  intermitting  ;  causing  to  cease  for  a  time  ; 
holding  undetermined  ;  debarring  from  action  or 
right. 

SUS-PENSE',  (sus-pens',)  n.    [L.  suspens-us.] 

1.  A  state  of  uncertainty  ;  intleterinination  ;  indecis- 
ion. A  man's  mind  is  in  suspense  when  it  is  balan- 
cing the  weight  of  different  arguments  or  considera- 
tions, or  when  it  is  uncertain  respecting  facts  un- 
known, or  events  not  in  his  own  power. 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remained*  Denham. 

2.  Stop  ;  cessation  for  a  time. 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  Pope. 

3.  In  law,  suspension  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  a 
man's  right;  as  when  the  rent  or  other  profits  of 
land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land  and  rent. 

SUS-PENSE',  a.     Held  from  proceeding.  [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
SUS-PENS-I-BIL'I-TY,   n.      The   capacity   of  being 

suspended,  or  sustained  from  sinking;  as,  the  sus- 

pensibility  of  indurated  clay  in  Witter.  Kirwan. 

SUS-PENS'1-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  suspended, or 

held  from  sinking. 
SUS-PEN'SION,  (-shun,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  suspensio. 

See  Suspend.] 

1.  The  art  of  hanging  up,  or  of  causing  to  hang  by 
being  attached  to  something  above. 

2.  The  act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing  for 
existence  or  taking  place  ;  as,  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ment on  the  performance  of  a  condition. 

3.  The  act  of  delaying;  delay;  as,  the  suspension 
of  a  criminal's  execution,  called  a  respite  or  reprieve. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the  judgment  ; 
forbearance  of  determination  :  as,  the  suspension  of 
opinion,* of  judgment,  of  decision,  or  determination. 
Suspension  of  judgment  often  proceeds  from  doubt  or 
ignorance  of  facts. 

5.  Temporary  cessation  ;  interruption  ;  intermis- 
sion ;  as,  the  suspension  of  labor  or  of  study  ;  the 
suspension  of  pain. 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  powers,  authority,  or 
rights,  usually  intended  as  a  censure  or  punishment ; 
as,  the  suspension  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  minister  for 
some  fault.  This  may  be  merely  a  suspension  of  his 
office,  or  it  may  be  both  of  his  office  and  his  income. 
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A  military  or  naval  officer's  suspension  takes  place 
when  he  is  arrested. 

7.  Prevention  or  interruption  of  operation  ;  as,  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

8.  In  rhetoric,  a  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and 
in  attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow,  or  what 
is  to  be  the  inference  or  conclusion  from  the  argu- 
ments or  observations. 

9.  In  Scots  law,  a  stay  or  postponement  of  execution 
of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  by  means  of  letters  of 
suspension  granted  on  application  to  the  lord  ordi- 
nary Cyc. 

10.  In  mechanics,  points  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
are  the  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  where  the  weights 
are  applied,  or  from  which  they  are  suspended. 

Hutton. 

11.  In  music,  every  sound  of  a  chord  to  a  given 
base,  which  is  continued  to  another  base,  is  a  sus- 
pension. Cyc. 

Suspension  of  arms;  in  war,  a  short  truce  or  cessa- 
tion of  operations  agreed  on  by  the  commanders  of 
the  contending  parties,  as  for  burying  the  dead,  mak- 
ing proposals  for  surrender  or  for  peace,  &c.      Cue. 

SUS-PEN'SION-BRIDGE,  n.  A  bridge  supported  by 
chains  or  ropes,  which  pass  over  high  piers  or  col- 
umns at  each  end, and  are  secured  below.  Buchanan. 

SUS-PENS'IVE,  a.     Doubtful.  Bcaum.  8[  Fl. 

SUS-PENS'OR,  B.  In  surgery,  a  bandage  to  suspend 
the  scrotum. 

SUS-PENS'O-RY,  a.  That  suspends  ;  suspending;  as, 
a  suspensorif  muscle. 

SUS-PENS'O-RY,  n.  That  which  suspends,  or  holds 
up  ;  a  truss. 

SUS'Pt-CA-BLE,  a.     [L.  susiyicnr.] 

That  may  be  suspected  ;  liable  to  suspicion.  [Not 
ill  use.']  More. 

SUS-PI"CION,  (sus-pish'uu,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  suspicio. 
See  Suspect.] 

The  act  of  suspecting  :  the  imagination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something  without  proof,  or  upon  very 
slight  evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence  at  all.  Suspicion 
often  proceeds  from  the  apprehension  of  evil  ;  it  is 
the  offspring  or  companion  of  jealousy. 

Suspicions  Among  thoughts  are  like   bats  among  birds  ;    they 
ever  fly  by  twilight.  Bacon. 

SUS-PI"CIOUS,  (sus-pish'us,)  a.t  [L.  suspiciosus.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect ;  apt  to  imagine  without 
proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  ever  be  suspicious, 
and  no  man  can  love  [he  person  be  auapoctfl.  South. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  countenance.    Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion  ;  adapted  to  raise  suspicion  ; 
giving  reason  to  imagine  ill ;  as,  an  author  of  suspi- 
cious innovations.  Hooker. 

I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud.  Sliak. 

4.  Entertaining  suspicion  ;  given  to  suspicion. 
Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to  make  men  of 

merit  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope. 

SUS-FI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  suspicion. 

2.  So  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Sidney. 

SUS-PI"CIOUS-NESS,7i.  The  quality  of  being  liable 
to  suspicion,  or  liable  to  he  suspected  ;  as,  the  suspi- 
ciousness of  a  man's  appearance,  of  his  weapons,  or 
of  his  actions. 

2.  The  qual  ity  or  state  of  being  apt  to  suspect ;  as, 
the  suspiciousness  of  a  man's  temper  or  mind. 

SUS-PI'RAL,  7t.  [L.  suspiro,  to  breathe ;  sub  and 
spiro.] 

1.  A  breathing-hole  ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct.    Rees. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground  toward 
a  cistern  or  conduit.     [Local.]  Rees. 

SUS-PI-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  suspiratio,  suspiro„to  sigh  ; 

sub  and  57717*0,  to  breathe.] 
The  act  of  sighing  or  fetching  a  long  and  deep 

breath  ;  a  sigh.  More. 

SUS-PIRE',  v.  i.     [Supra.]     To  sigh  ;  to  fetch  it  long, 

deep  breath  ;  to  breathe.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

SUS-PIR'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Wished  for ;  desired.     [Not  in 

use.] 
SUS-TAIN',  ».  (.     [L.  sustinco;  sub  and  toteo,  to  hold 

under;  Fr.  soutcnir;  It.  sostencrc;  Sp.  sostener,  sus- 

tentarA 

1.  To  bear ;  to  uphold  ;  to  support ;  as,  a  founda- 
tion sustains  the  superstructure;  pillars  sustain  an 
edifice  ;  a  beast  sustuins  a  load. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  keep  from  falling  ;  as,  a  rope  sus- 
tains a  weight. 

3.  To  support ;  to  keep  from  sinking  in  despond- 
ence. The  hope  of  a  better  life  sustains  the  afflicted 
amidst  all  their  sorrows. 

4.  To  maintain  ;.  to  keep  alive ;  to  support ;  to 
subsist ;  as,  provisions  to  sustain  a  family  or  an  army. 

5.  To  support  in  any  condition  by  aid ;  to  assist  or 
relieve. 

Hia  sons  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain.  Dryden. 

6.  To  bear;  to  endure  without  failing  or  yielding. 
Tiie  mind  stands  collected,,  and  sustains  the  shock. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain  ?  Dryden. 

7.  To  suffer  ;  to  bear  ;  to  undergo. 

You  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces.  Shak. 
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8.  To  maintain;  to  support;  not  to  dismiss  ot 
abate.  Notwithstanding  the  plea  in  bar  or  in  abate- 
ment, the  court  sustained  the  action  or  suit. 

9.  To  maintain  as  a  sufficient  ground.  The  testi- 
mony or  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
action,  the  accusation,  the  charges,  or  the  impeach- 
ment. 

10.  In  music,  to  continue,  as  the  sound  of  notes 
through  their  whole  length.  Busby. 

SUS-TAIN',  7t.    That  which  upholds.     [JVot  m  use.] 

Milton. 

SUS-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  sustained  or 
maintained.     The  action  is  not  sustainable. 

SUS-TaIN'£*D,  pp.  Borne  :  upheld  ;  maintained  ; 
supported;  subsisted;  suffered. 

SUS-TAIN'ER,  71.  He  or  that  which  sustains,  up- 
holds, or  suffers. 

SUS-TAIN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Bearing;  upholding; 
maintaining;  suffering;  subsisting. 

SUS-TaIN'MENT,  71.  The  act  of  sustaining;  sup- 
port. 

SUS-TAL'TIC,  a.     [Or.  cvo-ra\7iKoc.] 

Mournful  ;  affecting  ;  an  epithet  given  to  a  species 
of  music  by  the  Greeks.  Busby. 

SUS'TE-NANCE,  11.     [Norm.  Fr.  ;  from  sustain.] 

1.  Support :  maintenance  ;  subsistence  ;  as,  the 
sustenance  o*"  the  body  ;  the  sustcnan.ee  of  life. 

2.  That  which  supports  life  ;  food  ;  victuals  ;  pro- 
visions.    This  citv  hits  ample  sustenance. 

SUS-TEN'TA-CLE,  11.     [L.  sustentaculum.] 

Support.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

SUS-TEN-TA'TION,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  sustenlatto, 
sustcnto.] 

1.  Support ;  preservation  from  falling.         Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  food.  Brown. 

3.  Maintenance;  support  of  life.  Bacon. 
SU-SUR-RA'TION,  71.      [L.   susurratio  ;   susurro,   to 

whisper.] 
A  whispering  ;  a  soft  murmur. 

SO'TILE,  (sQ'til,)  a.     [L.  sutilis,  from  sua,  to  sew.] 
Done  by  stitching.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bosioell. 

SUT'LER,  77.  [D.  zoetelaar,  as  if  from  zoet,  sweet. 
But  in  German,  sudelkoch  is  a  paltry  victualer,  as  if 
from  sudcln,  to  soil  ;  sudlcr,  a  dirty  fellow.  In  Dan- 
ish, sudelkock  is  a  pastry-cook,  from  the  same  root ; 
sudlcr,  to  soil.  The  Danish  may  be  the  original  sig- 
nification.] 

A  person  who  follows  an  army,  and  sells  to  the 
troops  provisions  and  liquors. 

SUT'LING,  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers;  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  a  sutler.  Taller. 

SUT-TEE',  71.  In  the  Sanscrit,  or  sacred  language  of 
the  Hindoos,  a  female  deity. 

2.  A  widow  who  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband. 

3.  The  sacrifice  of  burning  a  widow  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  Iter  husband. 

SUT-TEE'ISM,  71.    The   practice  of  self-immolation 

among  widows  in  Hindostan. 
SUT'TLE,  "Sut'tl,)  a.    S utile  weight,  in  commerce,  is  the 
weight  when  the  tare  has  been  deducted,  and  tret  is 
yet  to  be  allowed.]  McCulloch, 

SUT'UR-AL,  a.     [L.  sutura,  a  seam.] 
Relating  to  a  suture  or  seam. 
In  botany,  the  dehiscence  of  a  pericarp  is  sutnral, 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  suture. 
SCT'1*R-a-TED,  a.   Stitched  ;  sewed  or  knit  together. 

Smith. 
SCT'URE,   (sut'yure,)   7t.     [L.   sutura,   from   suo,   to 
sew.] 

1.  Literally,  a  sewing ;  hence,  the  uniting  of  the 
parts  of  a  wound  by  stitching.  Coze. 

2.  The  seam  or  joint  which  unites  the  bones  of 
the  skull ;  or  the  peculiar  articulation  or  connection 
of  those  bones  ;  as,  the  coronal  suture ;  the  sagittal 
suture. 

3.  In  botany,  the  line  or  seam  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  margins  in  any  part  of  a  plant. 

SCT't'R-ED,  a.  Having  sutures;  knit  or  united  to- 
gether. 

SCUM  ■eUI'Q.UF.  TRI-BV'TO,  (-kl'kwe-,)  [L.] 
Give  every  one  his  due. 

SO'ZE-RAIN-TY,  71.  [Fr.  suicrainete,  from  suzerain, 
a  lortl  paramount.] 

Paramount  authority  or  command.  Enfantin. 

SWAB,  (swob,)  71.  [Sax.  smebban,  to  sweep:  formed 
perhaps  on  the  root  of  wipe,  as  G.  schweben,  to  wave 
or  soar,  is  on  that  of  wave,  and  D.  iwerpcn,  on  that  of 
whip'.] 

1.  A  mop  fttr  cleaning  floors ;  on  board  of  ships,  a 
large  mop  or  bunch  of  old  rope  yarn,  used  to  clean 
the  deck  antl  cabin. 

2.  A  bit  of  sponge  fastened  to  a  handle  for  cleans- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  sick,  or  for  giving  them  nour- 
ishment. Miner. 

SWAB,t.t.  [Supra.]  To  clean  with  a  mop  ;  to  wipe 
when  wet  or  after  washing  ;  as,  to  swab  the  deck  of 
a  ship. 

SWAB'BED,  (swobd,)  pp.    Cleaned  with  a  mop. 

SVVAB'BER,  71.     [D.  iwabber.] 

One  that  uses  a  swab  to  clean  a  floor  or  neck  ;  on 
board  of  ships  of  war,  an  inferior  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  see  that  the  ship  is  kept  clean. 

SVVAB'BING,  ppr.    Cleaning  with  a  mop. 
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SWAD,  n.     A  pod,  as  of  beans  or  peas.     [Local.] 

2.  A  short,  fat  person.     [  Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

3.  In  JYew  England,  a  lump,  mass,  or  bunch  ;  also, 
a  crowd.     [Vulgar.'] 

SWAD'DLE,  (swod'dl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  swathe,  swethel,  a 
border,  fringe,  or  band  ;  beswethan,  to  swathe  ;  D. 
zwaad,  G.  schwaden,  a  swath.] 

1.  To  swathe  ;  to  bind,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  bind 
tight  with  clothes  ;  used  generally  of  infants  ;  as,  to 
swaddle  a  child. 

They  swaddled  me  in  my  night-gown.  Addison. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  cudgel.     [Low,  and  not  in  use.  ] 

Hudibras. 
SWAD'DLE,  n.    Clothes  bound  tight  round  the  body. 
They  put  me  in  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  Addison. 

SWAD'DLSD,  pp.     Swathed  ;  bound  in  tight  clothes. 

SWAD'DLING,  ppr.  Swathing;  binding  in  tight 
clothes. 

SWAD'DLING-BAND,     )  n.     A  band  or  froth  wrap- 

SWAD'DLING-eLOTH,  j  ped  round  an  infant. 
Luke  ii. 

SWAG,  v.  i.     [Qu.  Sax.  sigan,  to  fall ;  Ice.  sweigia ; 
Sw.  svag :  Dan.  id.,  feeble  ;  Dan.  svmkker,  to  weaken. 
See  Weak.] 
To  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  lean.         Grew. 

SWAG'-BEL-LI-£D,  (-bel-lid,)  a.  Having  a  promi- 
nent, overhanging  belly.  Shale. 

SWAGE,  v.  t.    [Probably  allied  to  swag  and  weak ;  from 
falling  or  throwing  down.] 
To  ease ;  to  soften  ;  to  mitigate. 


[See  Assuaoe,  which  is  the  word  now  used.] 
SWAGE,  7i.     Among  workmen  in  sheet  iron,  a  tool  used 

for  making  moldings  upon  sheet  iron. 
SWAGE,  v.  I.     To  use  a  swage  ;  to  fashion  a  piece  of 
iron  by  drawing  it  into  a  groove  or  mold,  having  the 
required  shape.  Haldeman. 

SVV  AG'GER,  v.  i.     [Par.  swegan,  to  sound  or  rattle.] 
To  bluster ;  to  bully  ;  to  boast  or  brag  noisily  ;  to 
be  tumultuously  proud. 

Arbulhnot. 
Collier. 


What  a  pleasure  it  is  t 
To  he  great  is  not  to  t 


SWAG'GER-ER,  n.  A  blusterer ;  a  bully  ;  a  boastful, 
noisy  fellow.  Shak. 

SWAG'GER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Blustering;  boasting 
noisily.' 

SWAG'GING,  ppr.     Sinking  or  inclining. 

SWAG'GY,  a.  [from  swag.]  Sinking,  hanging,  or 
leaning  by  its  weight.  Brown. 

SWAIN,  n.  [Sax.  swein,  swan,  a  boy,  a  youth,  a  ser- 
vant, a  herdsman  ;  Sw.  sven,  a  boy ;  Dan.  svend  ; 
Ice.  svein.] 

1.  A  yoiuag  man.  Spenser, 

2.  A  country  servant  employed  in  husbandry. 

3.  A  pastoral  youth.  [Shak. 

Blest  swains  I  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel.         Pope. 

[It  is  used  chiefly  in  this  sense,  and  in  poetry.] 
SWaIN'ISH,  a.     Rustic.  Milton. 

SWaIN'MoTE,  j  n.  [swain  and  mote,  meeting.]  In 
SWEIN'MOTE,  >  England,  a  court  held  before  the 
SWAN'I-MoTE,  )  verderors  of  the  forest  as  judges, 
by  the  steward  of  the  court,  thrice  every  year  ;  the 
swains  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  composing 
the  jury.  Its  principal  jurisdiction  is  to  inquire  into 
the  oppressions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
officers  of  the  forest.  It  receives  and  tries  also  pre- 
sentments certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
against  offenses  in  vert  and  venison.  This  court  is 
incident  to  a  forest,  as  a  court  of  piepoudre  is  to  a 
fair.  Blackstone. 

SWAIP,  v.  i.     To  walk  proudly.     [  Used  in  the  north  of 

England  for  Sweep.] 
SWaLE,  n.     [Probably  from  vale.]     A  local  word  in 
JVeta  England,  signifying  an  interval  or  vale  ;  a  tract 
of  low  land. 
2.  In  England,  a  shade.  Cyc. 

SWALE,  v.  i.     To  waste.     [See  Sweal.] 
SWALE,  v.  t.    To  dress  a  hog  for  bacon,  by  singeing 

or  burning  off  his  hair.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

SWAL'LET,  7i.  [See  Well.]  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  miners  at  their 
work.  Bailey. 

SWAL'LoW,  (swol'lo,)  n.*  [Sax.  swalewe  ;  D.  zwa- 
luw  ;  G.  schwalbe  ;  Dan.  svale  ;  Sw.  svala.] 

A  bird  of  the  genus  Hirundo,  of  many  species, 
among  which  are  the  barn  swallow  and  the  martin. 
Swallows  have  great  powers  of  flight,  and  feed  mostly 
on  winged  insects,  which  they  seize  while  flying. 
They  have  the  tail  forked. 
SWAL'LOW-FISH,  n.  A  sea-fish  of  the  genus 
Trigla,  called  in  Cornwall  Tub-Fish  ;  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  gill-fins.    It  is  called  also  the  Sap- 

PHIRINE_GuRNARD.  Cyc. 

SWAL'LoW-TAIL,  re.  In  joinery  and  carpentry, 
the  same  as  Dove-Tail. 

SWAL'LoW-TAIL,  re.     A  species  of  willow.  Bacon. 

SWAL'LOW-T  AIL-ED,  o.    Dove-tailed,  which  see. 

SWAL'LOW-WORT,  (-wurt,)  re.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asclepias  or  Cynanchum.  It  grows  in  the 
southern  part  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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successfully  used  as  a  medicine,  chiefly  in  dropsical 
cases.  Cyc. 

The  African  swallowwort  is  of  the  genus  Stapelia. 

Lee. 
SWAL'LoW,  v.  *.t[Sax.  swelgan,  swilgan,  to  swallow, 
to  swill ;  D.  zwelgcn  ;  Sw.  svdya,  to  swallow  ;  svalg, 
the  throat ;  Dan.  svalger.     Q.U.  the  Fr.  avaler,  with 
a  prefix,  and  the  root  of  fall.] 

1.  To  take  into  the  stomach  ;  to  receive  through 
the  gullet  or  esophagus  into  the  stomach  ;  as,  to  swal- 
low food  or  drink.  Food  should  be  well  chewed  be- 
fore it  is  swallowed. 

f2.  To  absorb;  to  draw  and  sink  into  an  abyss  or 
gulf;  to  ingulf;  usually  followed  by  up.  The  Mael- 
strom off  the  coast  of  Norway,  it  is  said,  will  swal- 
low up  a  ship. 

In  hogs  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Milton. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  —  Num.  xvi. 

3.  To  receive  or  embrace,  as  opinions  or  belief, 
without  examination  or  scruple  ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

Locke. 

4.  To  engross  ;  to  appropriate. 

Homer  —  has  swallowed  up  the  honor  of  those  who  succeeded 
him.  Pope. 

5.  To  occupy  ;  to  employ. 

The  necessary  provision  of  life  swallows  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time.  Locke. 

6.  To  seize  and  waste. 
Corruption  swallowed  what  the  liberal  hand 

Of  bounty  scattered.  Thomson. 

7.  To  engross ;  to  engage  completely. 

The  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred   through  strong  drink  ; 
they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine.  —  Is.  xxviii. 

8.  To  exhaust ;  to  consume.  His  expenses  swallow 
up  all  his  income. 

SWAL'LoW,  re.  The  gullet  or  esophagus  ;  the 
throat. 

2.  Voracity.  South. 

3.  As  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 
SWAL'LOW-ED,  pp.    Taken  into  the  stomach  ;  ab- 
sorbed ;    received     without    scruple ;     engrossed ; 
wasted  ;_  exhausted. 

SWAL'LoW-ER,  re.  One  who  swallows ;  also,  a 
glutton.  Tatler. 

SWAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Taking  into  the  stomach  ; 
absorbing;  ingulfing;  receiving  implicitly;  engross- 
ing ;  wasting  ;  exhausting. 

SWAL'LoW-ING,  re.  The  act  of  taking  into  the 
stomach  or  of  absorbing ;  the  act  of  receiving  im- 
plicitly ;  the  act  of  engrossing. 

SWAM,  pret.  of  Swim. 

SWAMP,  (swomp,)re.  [Sax.  swam,  a  fungus  or  mush- 
room ;  Goth,  swamms,  a  sponge  ;  G.  schwamm,  D. 
zwam,  Dan.  svamp  ;  Sw.  id.,  a  sponge,  a  fungus.] 

Spongy  land  ;  low  ground  filled  with  water;  soft, 
wet  ground.  In  JYcw  England,  I  believe  this  word 
is  never  applied  to  marsh,  or  the  boggy  land  made 
by  the  overflowing  of  salt  water,  but  always  to  low, 
soft  ground  in  the  interior  country;  wet  and  spongy 
land,  but  not  usually  covered  with  water.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Swamps  are  often 
mowed.  In  England,  the  word  is  explained  in  books 
by  boggy  land,  morassy  or  marshy  ground. 

SWAMP,  (swomp,)  v  t.     To  plunge,  whelm,  or  sink 
in  a  swamp ;  hence,  to  overset  or  sink  and  be  lost  in 
water. 
2.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

SWAMP'ED,  (swompt,)  pp.  Overwhelmed ;  plunged 
into  difficulties. 

SWAMP'ING,  ppr.  Overwhelming;  plunging  into 
inextricable  difficulties.  Quart.  Rev. 

SWAMP'-oRE,  n.  In  mineralogy,  an  ore  of  iron 
found  in  swamps  and  morasses ;  bog  ore,  or  bog  iron 
ore.  Cyc 

SWAMP'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  swamp  ;  like  a  swamp ; 
low,  wet,  and  spongy  ;  as,  swampy  land. 

SWAN,  (swon,)  n.  *  [Sax.  swan  ;  D.  iwaan;  G.  schwan; 
Dan.  svane ;  Sw.  svan.  CAu.  wan,  white,  with  a  pre- 
fix.] 

A  large,  aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Cygnus,  ap- 
parently intermediate  between  ducks  and  geese. 
Swans  have  the  neck  very  long,  plumage  close, 
thick,  soft,  and  light  They  are  remarkable  for 
grace  and  elegance  upon  the  water.  The  adults  of 
the  common  species  are  white,  but  an  Australian 
species  is  black.  JYuttall.     P.  Cyc. 

SWANG,  re.  A  piece  of  low  land  or  green  sward, 
liable  to  be  covered  with  water.  [Local  in  Eng- 
land.] 

SWAN'S'-DOWN,  re.  A  fine,  soft,  thick  cloth  of 
wool  mixed  with  silk  or  cotton. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

SWAN'SKIN,  re.  [swan  and  skin.]  A  species  of  flan- 
nel of  a  soft  texture,  thick  and  warm. 

SWAP,  (swop,)  adv.  [Q.u.  sweep.]  Hastily  ;  at  a 
snatch.     [rf  low  word,  and  local.] 

SWAP,  (swop,)  v.  L  To  exchange;  to  barter;  to 
swap.  [See  Swop.]  [  This  word  is  not  elegant,  but 
common  in  colloquial  language  in  Jlmerica.] 

SWAP,  re.    A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  Beaum.  <$•  Fl. 

SWaPE,  re.     [Qu.  sweep.]     A  pole  supported    by  a 
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fulcrum,  on  which  it  turns,  used  for  raising  water 

from  a  well,  for  churning,  &c.  Ewerbank. 

[This  Bailey  spells  Swipe,  and  in  New  England 

it  is  pronounced  sweep,  as  in  well-sweep.] 
SWAP'PED,  (swopt,)  pp.    Exchanged;  bartered. 
SWAP'PING,  ppr.     Exchanging. 
SWARD,  re.     [Sax.  sweard;   Dan.  svmr;   D.  zwoord; 

G.  schwarte,  rind,  skin  ;  W.  gweryd,  an  excretion, 

sward,  moss.] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon.     [Local.] 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land;  turf;  that  part  of 
the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  mat.  When  covered  with  green  grass, 
it  is  called  Green-Sward. 

SWARD,  v.  t.  To  produce  sward ;  to  cover  with 
sward.  Mortimer. 

SWARD'-€UT-TER,  re.  An  instrument  for  cutting 
sward  across  the  ridges. 

SWARD'ED,  a.     Covered  with  sward.  Drake. 

SWARD'Y,  a.  Covered  with  sward  or  grass ;  as, 
swardy  land. 

SWARE,  old  pret.  of  Swear.     [We  now  use  Swore.] 

SWARE,        (re-     A  copper  coin  and   money  of  ac- 

SCHWARE,  j  count  in  Bremen,  value  one  fifth  of  a 
groat,  and  72  groats  make  a  thaler,  (rix  dollar.)  It  is 
therefore  worth  nearly  ^  farthing  sterling,  or  ,\  cent. 

McCulloch. 

SWARM,  re.  [Sax.  swearm ;  G.  schwarm  ;  D.  zwerm  ; 
Dun.  sverm;  Sw.  svdrm.  This  seems  to"  be  formed 
on  the  root  of  warm.  The  Sp.  Iiervir,  to  boil,  to 
swarm,  is  the  L.  ferveo,  and  boiling  is  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  motions  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  See 
the  verb.J 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  number  or  body  of 
small  animals  or  insects,  particularly  when  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  appropriately,  a  great  number  of  honey 
bees  which  emigrate  from  a  hive  at  once,  and  seek 
new  lodgings  under  the  direction  of  a  queen  ;  or  a 
like  body  of  bees  united  and  settled  permanently  in  a 
hive.  The  bees  that  leave  a  hive  in  spring,  are 
the  young  bees  produced  in  the  year  preceding. 
Exod.  viii.     Judges  xiv. 

2.  A  swarm  or  multitude  ;  particularly,  a  multi- 
tude of  people  in  motion.  Swarms  of  northern  na- 
tions overran  the  south  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Note.  —  The  application  of  this  word  to  inanimate 
things,  as  swarms  of  advantages,  by  Shakspeare,  and 
swarms  of  themes,  by  Young,  is  not  legitimate,  for 
the  essence  of  the  word  is  motion. 
SWARM,  v.  i.  [Sax.  swearmian ;  D.  zwermen;  G. 
schw'drmen  ;  Dan.  svermer  ,■  Sw.  svdrma,  to  swarm,  to 
rove,  to  wander,  to  swerve.] 

1.  To  collect  and  depart  from  a  hive  by  flight  in  a 
body,  as  bees.  Bees  swarm  in  warm,  clear  days  in 
summer. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd  ;  to  run  ;  to 
throng  together ;  to  congregate  in  a  multitude. 

In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  Join.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  crowded  ;  to  be  thronged  with  a  multi- 
tude of  animals  in  motion.  The  forests  in  America 
often  swarm  with  wild  pigeons.  The  northern  seas 
in  spring  swarm  with  herrings. 

Every  place  swarms  with  soldiers.  Spenser. 

[Such  phrases  as  "  life  swarms  with  ills,"  "  those 
days  sioarmed  with  fables,"  are  not  legitimate,  or 
wholly  obsolete.     Brown.     Young.] 

4.  To  breed  multitudes.  Milton. 

5.  To  climb,  as  a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  scrambling. 

At  the  top  was  placed  a  piece  of  money,  as  a  prize  for  those  who 
could  swarm  up  and  seize  it.  Core's  Hubs. 

Note.  —  This,  by  the  common  people  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  pronounced  squirjn  or  squurm,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently formed  on  worm,  indicating  that  worm  and 
warm,  on  which  swarm  and  squirm  are  formed,  are 
radically  the  same  word.  The  primary  sense  is,  to 
bend,  wind,  twist,  as  a  worm  or  a  swarm  of  bees. 
It  may  be  formed  on  the  root  of  veer,  vary.] 

SWARM,  v.  t.     To  crowd  or  throng.     [JYot  m  use.] 

SWARM'ED,  pp.  of  Swarm. 

SWARM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  from  Swarm.  [See  the 
verb.] 

SWART,      jo.     [Sax.  swart,  sweart ;  Sw.  svart ;  Dan. 

SWARTH,  \      svarte  ;  G.  schwarz  ;  D.  zxoart.] 

1.  Being  of  a  dark  hue ;  moderately  black ; 
tawny. 

A  nation  strange  with  visage  swart.  Spenser. 

[I  believe  Swart  and  Swarth  are  never  used  in 
the  United  States,  certainly  not  in  New  England. 
Swarth  v  is  a  common  word.] 

2.  Gloomy  ;  malignant.     [JYot  in  use.]      Milton. 
SWART,  v.  t.    To  make  tawny.  Brown. 
SWARTH,    j  re.    An  apparition  of  a  person  about  to 
SWXlRTH,  j      die.  Grose. 

[JYot  used  in  JYcw  England.] 
SWARTH'I-LY,  adv.   [from  swarthy.]    Duskily  ;  with 

a  tawny  hue. 
SWARTH'I-NESS,  re.    Tawniness  ;  a  dusky  or  dark 

coriiplexion. 
SWARTH'Y,  a.    [See  Swart.]     Being  of  a  dark  hue 

or  dusty  complexion;  tawny.    In  warm  climates, 
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the  complexion  of  men  is  universally  swartliy  or 
black.  The  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  are 
more  swarthy  than  the  French,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains,       Addison. 
2.  Black ;  as,  the  swarthy  African. 

SWART' t-NESS,  71.     A  tawnv  color.         Sherwood. 

SWART'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  dark  or  tawny. 

SWART'Y,  a.     Swarthy  ;  tawny.  Burton. 

SWARVE,  v.  i.     To  swerve.     [JVM  m  use.] 

Spenser. 

SWASH,  (swosh,)  n.  An  oval  figure,  whose  moldings 
are  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work.  Mozon. 

[A  cant  word.     Johnson.] 

SWASH,  (swosh,)  n.  A  blustering  noise  ;  a  vaporing. 
[JVot  171  use,  or  vulgar.] 

2.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  violence.  In 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  swash  or  swosh  is  a 
name  given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water 
lying  within  a  sand-bank,  or  between  that  and  the 
shore.  Many  such  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Carolinas. 

SWASH,  v.  i.     [D.  zwetsen,  to  boast.J 

To  bluster;  to  make  a  great  noise;  to  vapor  or 
brag.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SWASH,       )  a.     Soit,  like  fruit  too  ripe.     [Local] 

SWASH'Y.j  Pegge- 

SWASH'-BUCK-LER,  n.  A  sword-player;  a  bully 
or  braggadocio.     [Not  in  use,]  Milton. 

SWASH'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  a  blustering  show 
of  valor  or  force  of  arms.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

SWATe!"-^     Toswerlt-     t06s-]  Chaucer. 

SWATCH,  n.     A  swath.     [Not  in  use.]  Tusser. 

SWATH,  (swawth,)  n.  [Sax.  swathe,  a  track,  a  border 
or  fringe,  a  band  ;  D.  iwaad ;  G.  schwaden.] 

1.  A  line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and  thrown  together 
by  the  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling. 

2.  The  whole  breadth  or  sweep  of  a  scythe  in 
mowing  or  cradling  ;  as,  a  wide  swath.      Farmers. 

3.  A  band  or  fillet.  They  wrapped  me  in  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  swath.  Ouardian. 

SWaTHE,  v.  t.     To  bind  with  a  band,  bandage,  or 
rollers  ;  as,  to  swathe  a  child. 
2.  To  bind  or  wrap. 

r  swatiied  or  bound  about  with  any  thing 
Abbot. 

SWATHE,  n.     A  bandage. 

SWATHED,  pp.    Bound  with  a  bandage  or  rollers. 

SWAT H'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Binding  or  wrapping. 

SWAY,  v.  t.  [D.  zwaaijen,to  turn,  to  wield,  toswing, 
to  svvay.  This  word  is  probably  formed  on  the  root 
of  weigh,  wave,  Sax.  wag,  weg,  and  swag,  and  proba- 
bly swing  is  written  for  swig,  and  is  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  Ice.  sweigia ;  Sw.  sviga.] 

1.  To  move  or  wave ;  to  wield  with  the  hand  ;  as, 
to  sway  the  scepter. 

2.  To  bias  ;  to  cause  to  lean  or  incline  to  one  side. 
Let  not  temporal  advantages  sway  you  from  the  line 
of  duty.  The  king  was  swayed  by  his  council  from 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue. 

As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 

On  purpose  false,  aud  to  be  swayed.  Hadibras. 

3.  To  rule;  to  govern  ;  to  influence  or  direct  by 
power  and  authority,  or  by  moral  force. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  [and  and  sea  subdue.  Dryden. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house.  Sliak. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  Tree  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton. 

SWAY,  i).  i.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by  weight ;  to 
lean.    A  wall  sways  to  the  west. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon. 

[This  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  this  word  and 
swag  are  radically  one.] 

2.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

The  example  of  Bundry  churches  —  doth  sway  much.      Hooker. 

3.  To  bear  rule  ;  to  govern. 

Haast  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do.  Sliak. 

4.  In  seamen's  language,  to  hoist,  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  yards  and  to  the  topmast  yards, 
&c. 

SWAY,  n.    The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Shale. 

3.  Preponderation  ;  turn  or  cast  of  balance. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway  of  battle.    Milton. 

4.  Power  exerted  in  governing;  rule;  dominion; 
control. 


When  vice  prevails. 
The  post  of  honor  is 


md  impious  men  bear  sway, 

i  private  station.  Addison. 

5.  Influence  ;  weight  or  authority  that  inclines  to 
one  side  ;  as,  the  sway  of  desires.  All  the  world  is 
subject  to  the  sway  of  fashion. 

6.  A  switch  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their  work. 

Halliwell. 
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SWAY'.ED,  (swade,)  pp.  Wielded  ;  inclined  to  one 
side;  ruled;  governed;  influenced;  biased. 

SWAY'ING,  ppr.  Wielding  ;  causing  to  lean  ;  bias- 
ing; ruling. 

SWAY'ING,  77.  Swaying  of  the  back,  among  beasts,  is 
a  kind  of  lumbago,  caused  by  a  fall  or  by  being  over- 
loaded. Cyc. 

SWliAL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  swclan,  sometimes  written 
Swale.  In  America,  it  is  pronounced  as  written, 
sweat  or  sweet.] 

1.  To  melt  and  run  down,  as  the  talloiv  of  a  can- 
dle ;  to  waste  away  without  feeding  the  flame. 

2.  To  blaze  away.     [See  also  Swale.] 
SWeAL'ING,  ppr.    Melting  and  wasting  away. 
SWEAR,    (sware,)    v.    i.  ;   pret.    Swore,    (formerly 

Sware  ;)  pp.  Sworn.  [Sax.  swerian,  swerigan : 
Goth,  swaran  ;  D.  tweeren;  G.  schwbren;  Sw.  svdria, 
to  swear,  and  svara,  to  answer  ;  Dan.  svairger,  to 
swear,  and  sourer,  to  answer.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  from  svarrer,  to  turn,  Eng.  veer.  Swear  seems 
to  be  allied  to  aver  and  the  L.  assevero,  and  to  belong 
to  the  root  Wr.] 

1.  To  affirm  or  utter  a  solemn  declaration,  with  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed. 

Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.  —  Lev.  xix. 
But  I  say  to  you,  Swear  not  at  all.  —  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  promise  upon  oath. 

Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day  ;    and  he  swore  to  him.  — 
Gen.  xxv. 

3.  To  give  evidence  on  oath  ;  as,  to  szeear  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement.  He  swore  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  present  at  the  riot. 

4.  To  be  profane ;  to  practice  profaneness.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  men  are  accustomed  to  swear.  For 
men  to  szcear  is  sinful,  disreputable,  and  odious  ;  but 
for  females  or  ladies  to  swear  appears  more  abomina- 
ble and  scandalous. 

SWEAR,  77.  t.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration  ;  as,  to 
swear  on  oath. 

[This  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  use  of 
swear  ;  that  is,  to  affirm.] 

2.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  to  cause  to  take  an  oath  ; 
as,  to  swear  witnesses  in  court ;  to  swear  a  jury  ;  the 
witness  has  been  sioorn;  the  judges  are  sworn  into 
office. 

3.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath;  as,  to  swear 
treason  against  a  man. 

4.  To  obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'sl  thy  gods  in  vain.    Shak. 

To  swear  the  peace  against  one  ;  to  make  oath  that 
one  is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm 
from  the  person  ;  in  which  case  the  person  must  find 
sureties  of  the  peace. 
SWEAR'ER,  77.  One  who  swears  ;  one  who  calls 
God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 
2.  A  profane  person. 

Then  the  liars  nnd  swearers  are  fools.  Skat. 

SWEAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Affirming  upon  oath  ;  utter- 
ing a  declaration,  with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth 
of  it. 
2.  Putting  upon  oath  ;  causing  to  swear. 
SWEAR'ING,  7i.     The  act  or  practice  of  affirming  on 
oath.     Swearing  in  court  is  lawful. 

2.  Profaneness.  All  swearing  not  required  by 
some  law,  or  in  conformity  with  law,  is  criminal. 
False  swearing,  or  perjury,  is  a  crime  of  a  deep 
dye. 
SWEAT,  (swet,)  7t.  [Sax.  swat ;  D.  zwcet ;  G.  schweiss ; 
Dan.  sveed  ;  Sw.  svett ;  L.  sudor.] 

1.  The  fluid  or  sensible  moisture  which  is  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  6halt  thou  eat  bread.  — Gen.  iii. 

2.  Labor  ;  toil  ;  drudgery.  Milton. 

3.  Moisture  evacuated  from  any  substance  ;  as, 
the  sweat  of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or  stack. 

SWEAT,  (swet,)  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Sweat  or  Sweat- 
ed. Swot  is  obsolete.  [Sax.  swatan  ;  Sw.  svetta  ; 
Dan.  sveeder ;  D.  iwceten  ;  G.  schwitzen ;  L.  sudo  ;  Fr. 
suer.] 

1.  To  excrete  sensible  moisture  from  the  skin. 
Horses  szoeat :  oxen  sweat  little  or  not  at  all. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  labor  ;  to  drudge. 

He'd  have  the  poets  sweat.  Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture,  as  green  plants  in  aheap. 
SWEAT,  (swet,)  v.  t.    To  emit  or  suffer  to  flow  from 

the  pores  ;  to  exude. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  £ums.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from  the  skin. 

His  physicians  attempted  to  sweat  him  by  the  most 

powerful  sutlorifics. 
SWEAT'ER,  71.     One  that  causes  to  sweat. 
SWEAT'  I-LY,  (swet'e-le,)  adv.     So  as  to  be  moist 

with  sweat. 
SWEAT'I-NESS,  (swet'e-ness,)  ti.   The  state  of  being 

sweaty  or  moist  with  sweat. 
SWEAT'ING,  (swet'ing,)  ppr.     Excreting   moisture 

from  the  skin  ;  throwing  out  moisture;  exuding. 
2.  Causing  to  emit  moisture  from  the  skin. 
SWEAT'ING-BATH,  n.     A  sudatory  ;  a  bath  for  pro- 
ducing sensible  sweat ;  a  hypocaust  or  stove.   Cyc. 
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SWEAT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  for  sweating  per- 
sons in  sickness.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'ING-I-RON,  (swet'ing-I-urn,)  n.  A  kind  of 
knife  or  a  piece  of  a  scythe,  used  to  scrape  off  sweat 
from  horses.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'ING-ROOM,  n.  A  room  for  sweating  per- 
sons. 

2.  In  rural  economy,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese 
and  carrying  oft'  the  superfluous  juices.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'ING-SICK'NESS,  71.  A  febrile  epidemic 
disease  which  prevailed  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
but  particularly  in  England,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the  army  of 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterward  Henry  VII.,  on 
his  landing  at  Milford  Haven,  in  1485.  The  invasion 
of  the  disease  was  sudden,  and  usually  marked  by  a 
local  affection  producing  the  sensation  of  intense 
heat,  afterward  diffusing  itself  over  the  whole  body, 
and  immediately  followed  by  profuse  sweating, 
which  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  or  till  death,  which  often  happened  in  a  few 
hours.  Cyc. 

SWEAT'Y,  (swet'e,)  a.  Moist  with  sweat  ;  as,  a 
sweaty  skin  ;  a  sweaty  garment. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 

No  noisy  whins  or  sweaty  streams.  Swi/t. 

3.  Laborious  ;  toilsome  ;  as,  the  sweaty  forge. 

Prior. 

SWEDE,  71.    A  native  of  Sweden. 
2.  A  Swedish  turnip. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'GI-AN,  71.  A  follower  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  who  claimed  to  have  habitual  inter- 
course with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  received 
divine  instructions  from  on  high.  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  maintained  that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  is  God.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  cor- 
respondences, i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures  lying  hack  of  the  literal  one,  which 
constitutes  the  onlv  true  meaning.  Encyc.  Am. 

SWE-DEN-BOR'GI-AN-ISM,  71.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Swedenborgians. 

SWF.D'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  Sweden. 

SWED'ISH-TUR'NIP,  ?i.  The  Brassica  campestris 
or  rula  baga,  a  hard  sort  of  turnip,  of  two  kinds,  the 
white  and  the  yellow.     The  latter  is  most  valued. 

Cyc. 

SWEEP,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Swept.  [Sax.  swupun, 
sweopan.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  swab,  and  may  be 
formed  on  the  root  of  wipe.     G.  schweifen.] 

1.  To  brush  or  rub  over  with  a  brush,  broom,  or 
besom,  for  removing  louse  dirt ;  to  clean  by  brush- 
ing ;  as,  to  sweep  a  chimney  or  a  floor.  When  we 
say,  to  sweep  a  room,  we  mean  to  sweep  the  floor  of 
the  room  ;  and  to  sweep  the  house,  is  to  sweep  the 
floors  of  the  house. 

2.  To  carry  with  a  long,  swinging,  or  dragging 
motion  ;  to  carry  with  pomp. 

And  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

3.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off  by  a  long,  brushing 
strtike  or  force,  or  by  flowing  on  the  earth.  Thus 
the  wind  sweeps  the  snow  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; 
a  river  sweeps  away  a  dam,  timber,  or  rubbish  ;  a 
flood  sweeps  away  a  bridge  or  a  house.     Hence, 

4.  To  drive,  destroy,  or  carry  off  many  at  a  stroke, 
or  with  celerity  and  violence  ;  as,  a  pestilence 
sioccps  off  multitudes  in  a  few  days.  The  conflagra 
tion  swept  away  whole  streets  of  houses. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes.  Dryden. 

5.  To  rub  over. 

Their  long  descending  train, 
With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires,  swept  die  plain.        Dryden. 

6.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  siring, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

7.  To  draw  or  drag  over  ;  as,  to  sweep  the  br.ttom 
of  a  river  with  a  net,  or  witli  the  bight  of  a  rope,  to 
hook  an  anchor.  Mar.  Diet. 

SWEEP,  v.  i.  To  pass  with  swiftness  and  violence, 
as  something  broad,  or  brushing  the  surface  of  any 
thing  ;  as,  a  sweeping  rain  ;  a  sweeping  flood.  A  fowl 
that  flies  near  the  surface  of  land  or  water,  is  said  to 
sweep  along  near  the  surface. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  brush  along  with  celerity  and 
force  ;  as,  the  wind  sweeps  along  the  plain. 

3.  To  pass  with  pomp  ;  as,  a  person  sweeps  along 
with  a  trail. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies.      Shak: 

4.  To  move  with  a  long  reach  ;  as,  a  steccping 
stroke.  Dryden. 

SWEEP,  71.    The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  of  a  stroke  ;  as,  a  long  szoeep. 

3.  The  compass  of  any  turning  body  or  motion ; 
as,  the  sweep  of  a  door. 

4.  The  compass  of  any  thing  flowing  or  brushing  ; 
as,  the  flood  carried  away  every  thing  within  its 
sweep. 

5.  Violent  and  general  destruction  ;  as,  the  siocep 
of  an  epidemic  disease.  Oraunt, 

6.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear;  as,  the 
sweep  of  a  compass. 

7.  The  mold  of  a  ship  when  she  begins  to  compass 
in,  at  the  rung  heads ;  also,  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped 
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by  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  floor-sweep ;  a  back- 
sweep,  &c. 

8.  Among  refiners  of  metals,  the  almond-furnace. 

9.  Among  seamen,  a  name  given  to  large  oars,  used 
ill  small  vessels,  to  impel  them  during  a  calm,  or  to 
increase  tlieir  speed  during  a  chase,  &c.        Tottcn. 

10.  The  pole  or  piece  of  timber  moved  on  a  ful- 
crum or  post,  used  to  raise  and  lower  a  bucket  in  a 
well  for  drawing  water  ;  written  by  Bailey,  Swipe, 
and  in  Yorkshire,  England,  Swape. 

11.  A  chimney  sweeper. 

Sweep  of  the  tiller;  a  ciicular  frame  on  which  the 

tiller  traverses  in  large  ships. 
SWEEP'ER.  n.     One  that  sweeps. 
SWEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Brnshingover ;  rubbingwith 

a  broom  or  besom  ;  cleaning  with  a  broom  or  besom  ; 

brushing  along;  passing  over ;  dragging  over. 
SWEEP'ING-LY,  ado.     By  sweeping. 
SWEEP'INGS,  n.  pi.     Things  collected  by  sweeping  ; 

rubbish.    The  swccpir.gs  of  streets  are  often  used  as 

manure. 
SWEEP'-NET,  n.     [sweep  and  net.]     A  large  net  for 

drawing  over  a  large  compass. 
SWEEP'STAKE,  n.     [sweep  and  stake.]     A  man  that 

wins  all:  usually  Sweepstakes.  Shak. 

SWEEP'STAKES,  n.  pi.    The  whole  money  or  other 

thiriL's  staked  or  won  at  a  horse-race. 
SWEEP'-WASH-ER,  it.     The   person  who  extracts 

from  the  sweepings,  potsherds,  &c,  of  refineries  of 

gold   and   silver,  the    small  residuum  of   precious 

metal.  Vre. 

SWEEP'Y,  a.    Passing  with  speed  and  violence  over 

a  great  compass  at  once. 

The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.  Dryden. 

2.  Strutting. 

3.  Wavy. 

SWEET,  a.     [Sax.  sioetc;  D.  loet ;  G.  siiss;  Sw.  sot ; 
Dan.  sod;  Sans.  swad.     Qu.  L.  snaeis.] 

1.  Agreeable  or  grateful  to  the  taste  ;  as,  sugar  or 
honey  is  sweet. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  fragrant ;  as,  a  sweet 
rose  ;  sweet  odor ;  sweet  incense.     Ez.  xxvi. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear;  soft;  melodious;  harmo- 
nious ;  as,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute  or  an  organ  ; 
sweet  music  ;  a  sweet  voice. 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  beautiful;  as,  a  sweet  face ; 
a  sweet  color  or  complexion  ;  a  sweet  form.        Sliak. 

5.  Fresh  ;  not  salt  ;  as,  sweet  water.  Bacon. 

6.  Not  sour  ;  as,  sweet  fruits  ;  sweet  oranges. 

7.  Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  ?  —  Job  xxxviii. 

8.  Mild;  soft;  kind;  obliging;  as,  sweet  manners. 

9.  Grateful ;  pleasing. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.  Milton. 

10.  Making  soft  or  excellent  music  ;  as,  a  sweet 
singer. 

11.  Not  stale;  as,  sweet  butter;  the  bread  is 
sweet. 

12.  Not  turned  ;  not  sour  ;  as,  sweet  milk. 

13.  Not  putrescent  or  putrid ;  as,  the  meat  is 
sweet. 

SWEET,  it.    Something  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the 
mind  ;  as,  the  sweets  of  domestic  life. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no  relish  of  the  sweet. 

Locke. 

2.  A  sweet  substance  ;  particularly,  any  vegetable 
jjice  which  is  added  to  wines  to  improve  them. 

Encyc. 

3.  A  perfume.  Prior.     Dryden. 

4.  A  word  of  endearment. 

5.  Sweets,  pi. ;  home-made  wines,  mead,  metheg- 
lin,  &c.  McCiilloch.  Also,  cane  juice,  molasses, 
or  other  sweet  vegetable  substance. 

Edwards,  West  Indies. 
SWEET'-  APPLE,  v.     [sweet  and  apple.]    TheAnona 

squamosa,  or  sweet-sop,  which  see.  Lee. 

SWEET'-BRE AD,  (bred,)  n.     [sweet  and  bread.]     The 

pancreas  of  a  calf;  the  pancreas  of  any  animal. 
SWEET'-r.RI-ER,  n.     [sweet  and  brier.)     A  shrubby 

plant  of  the  genus  Rosa,  cultivated  for  its  fragrant 

smell. 
SWEET'-BROOM,  n.     [sioect  and  broom.]     A  plant. 

Jiinsworth. 
SWEET-f,'lC'E  LY,  n.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Scan- 

dix  ;  ar.d  anotiier  of  the  genus  Osinorrhiza. 
SWEET- 'JIS'TUS,  n.    An  evergreen  shrub,  the  Cis- 

tus.  Mason, 

SWFET'-GORN,  n.    A  variety  of  the  maize,  of  a 

siveet  taste. 
SIVEE T'EN,  (sweet'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  sweet ;  as,  to 

sweeten  tea  or  cofl'ee. 

2.  To  make  pleisung  or  grateful  to  the  mind  ;  as, 
to  sweeten  life  ;  to  s'oeeten  friendship. 

3.  To  make  mild  or  kind;  as,  to  sweeten  the 
temper. 

4.  To  make  lesn  painful ;  as,  to  sweeten  the  cares 
of  life. 

5.  To  increas't  agreeable  qualities;  as,  to  sweeten 
the  joys  or  pleasures  o'  )if°.. 

E.  To  so'te-i ;  to  ir.a^e  J>/icate. 

Correggio  has  made  hi'  lir.m',  iririortnl  by  the  strength  he  ha 


rcclening  his  lights  and  shades. 
Dryden. 
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7.  To  make  pure  and  salubrious  by  destroying 
noxious  matter  ;  as,  to  sweeten  rooms  or  apartments 
that  have  been  infected  ;  to  sweeten  the  air. 

8.  To  make  warm  and  fertile ;  as,  to  dry  and 
sweeten  soils. 

9.  To  restore  to  purity  ;  as,  to  sweeten  water,  butter, 
or  meat. 

SWEET'BN,  (sweet'n,)  v.  i.    To  become  sweet. 

Bacon. 
SWEET'EN-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Made  sweet,  mild,  or 

grateful. 
SWEET'EN-ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  sweetens ;  he 

that  palliates  ;  that  which  moderates  acrimony. 
SWEET'EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  sweet  or  grateful. 
SWEET'EN-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  sweet ;  that 

which  sweetens.  Ash. 

SWEET'-FLAG,  n.    An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus 

Acorus. 
SWEET'-GUM,  n.    A  tree  of  the  genus  Liquidam- 

bnr. 
SWEET'HEaRT,  n.    A  lover  or  mistress.        Shak. 
SWEET'ING,  n.     A  sweet  apple.  Jlscham. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment.  Sliak. 

SWEET'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  sweet  or  grateful  to  the 

taste.  Encyc. 

SWEET'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  sweet- 
ish. Berkeley. 
SWEET'-JOHNS,  (-jonz,)  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of 

Dianthus  or  pink. 
SWEET'LY,  ado.    In  a  sweet  manner;  gratefully; 
.   agreeably. 

He  sweetly  tempered  awe.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 

Unless  he  was,  like  Phojbus,  young.  Swift. 

SWEET-MAR'JO-RAM,  n.  A  very  fragrant  plant  of 
the  genus  Origanum. 

SWEET-MAUD'LIN,  n.  A  species  of  Achillea,  al- 
lied to  milfoil.  Loudon. 

SWEET'MeAT,  n.  [sweet  and  meat.]  Fruit  pre- 
served with  sugar ;  as  peaches,  pears,  melons,  nuts, 
orange  peel,  and  the  like. 

SWEET'NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sweet,  in 
any  of  its  senses  ;  as  gratefulness  to  the  taste,  or  to 
the  smell ;  fragrance ;  agreeableness  to  the  ear,  mel- 
ody ;  as,  sweetness  of  the  voice ;  sweetness  of  elocu- 
tion. Middleton. 

2.  Agreeableness  of  manners  ;  softness  ;  mildness  ; 
obliging  civility  ;  as,  sweetness  of  behavior. 

3.  Softness ;  mildness  ;  amiableness  ;  as,  sweetness 
of  temper. 

SWEET'-PeA,  7i.  A  pea  cultivated  for  ornament,  an 
annual  leguminous  plant,  of  the  genus  Lathyrus. 

Cyc. 

SWEET-PO-Ta'TO,  ti.*  A  plant  and  the  esculent 
part  of  its  root,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  a  native 
of  both  Indies  and  of  China.  It  is  the  potato  of 
Shakspeare  and  cotetnporary  writers.  Loudon. 

SVVEET'-ROOT,  n.     The  liquorice,  or  Glycyrrhiza. 

SWEET'-RUS11,«.  Another  name  of  the  sweet-flag, 
a  species  of  Acorus. 

SWEET'-SCENT-ED,  a.  [sweet  and  scent]  Having 
a  sweet  smell  ;  fragrant. 

SWEET'-SMELL-ING,  a.  [sweet  and  smell.]  Hav- 
ing a  sweet  smell ;  fragrant. 

SWEET'-SOP,  71.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  Anona 
squamosa,  allied  to  the  custard  apple.  It  grows  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  bears  a  greenish  fruit,  sweet 
and  pulpy,  covered  with  scales  like  a  pilfe-apple. 

P.  Cue. 

SWEET-SUL'TAN,  n.  An  annual  flowering  plant, 
Centaurea  moschata. 

SWEET'-TEM'PER-£D,  a.  Having  a  sweet  dispo- 
sition. 

SWEET'-TfiN-KD,  a.    Having  a  sweet  sound. 

SWEET'-WEED,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Capraria, 
and  another  of  the  genus  Scoparia. 

SWEET-WIL'LIAM,  b.  The  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  pink,  of  the  genus  Dianthus.  Cyc. 

The  Dianthus  Barbatus,  a  species  of  pink  of 
many  varieties.  Encyc.     Lee. 

SWEET-WIL'LOW,  71.  A  plant,  the  Myrica  gale,  or 
Dutch  myrtle.  Lee. 

SWEET'-WOOD,  71.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Laurus. 

Lee. 

SWEET'WORT,  n.    Any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste. 

SWELL,  v.  i. ;  pret.  Swelled  :  pp.  Swelled.  Swol- 
len is  nearly  obsolete.  [Sax.  swellan;  D.  zwellen; 
G.  schwellen  ;  Dan.  svmller ;  Sw.  svitUa.  Q.u.  is  it  not 
from  the  verb  to  well,  or  its  root?] 

1.  To  grow  larger;  to  dilate  or  extend  the  exterior 
surface  or  dimensions,  by  matter  added  to  the  inte- 
rior part,  or  by  expansion  of  the  inclosed  substance. 
Thus,  the  legs  swell  in  dropsy  ;  a  bruised  part  swells; 
a  tumor  swells  ;  a  bladder  swells  by  inflation. 

2.  To  increase  in  size  or  extent  by  any  addition  ; 
as,  a  river  swells,  and  overflows  its  banks. 

3.  To  rise  or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows.  In 
a  tempest,  the  ocean  swells  into  waves  mountain 
high. 

4.  To  be  puffed  up  or  bloated ;  as,  to  swell  with 
pride. 

5.  To  be  bloated  with  anger;  to  be  exasperated. 
He  swells  with  rage. 

6.  To  be  inflated  ;  to  belly  ;  as,  swelling  sails. 
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7.  To  be  turgid  or  bombastic;  as,  swelling  words; 
a  swelling  style.  Roscommon. 

8.  To  protuberate;  to  bulge  out;  as,  a  cask  swells 
in  the  middle. 

9.  To  be  elated  ;  to  rise  into  arrogance. 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  stale.  Dryden. 

10.  To  grow  more  violent ;  as,  a  moderate  passion 
may  swell  to  fury. 

11.  To  grow  upon  the  view  ;  to  become  larger. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.  Stick. 

12.  To  become  larger  in  amount.  Many  little 
debts  atlded,  swell  to  a  great  amount. 

13.  To  become  louder;  as,  a  sound  gradually 
swells  as  it  apnroaches. 

14.  To  strut ;  to  look  big. 

Swelling  like  a  turkey-cock.  Shak. 

15.  To  rise  in  altitude  ;  as,  land  swells  into  hills. 
SWELL,  v.  t.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  or  dimen- 
sions of  ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase.  Rains 
and  dissolving  snow  swell  the  rivers  in  spring,  and 
cause  floods.  Jordan  is  swelled  by  the  snows  of 
Mount  Libauus. 

2.  To  aggravate  ;  to  highten. 

Il  is  low  ebb  with  the  accuser,  when  such  peccadilloes  are  put  to 
swell  the  charge.  Atlltbury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance  ;  as,  to  be  swelled  with 
"pride  or  haughtiness. 

r     4.  To  enlarge.    These  sums  swell  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  a  fearful  size.     These  victories  served  to 
swell  the  fame  of  the  commander. 
5.  In  music,  to  augment,  as  the  sound  of  a  note. 
SWELL,  71.     Extension  of  bulk  Shak. 

2.  Increase,  as  of  sound  ;  as,  the  swell  of  a  note, 
or  the  increase  and  diminution  of  sound,  crescendo 

.  and  diminuendo,  in  one  continued  note. 

3.  A  gradual  ascent  or  elevation  of  lanti ;  as,  an 
extensive  plain  abounding  with  little  swells. 

4.  A  wave  or  billow  ;  77iore  generally,  a  succession 
of  large  waves  ;  as,  a  heavy  swell  sets  into  the  har- 
bor. Siccll  is  also  used  to  denote  the  waves  or  fluc- 
tuation of  the  sea  after  a  storm,  and  the  waves  that 
roll  in  and  break  upon  the  shore. 

5.  In  an  organ,  a  certain  number  of  pipes  inclosed 
in  a  box,  which,  being  uncovered,  produce  a  swell  of 
sound.  Busby. 

SWELI/.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Enlarged  in  bulk ;  inflated  ; 
tumefied. 

SWELL' [NG,  ppr.    Growing  or  enlarging  in   its  di- 
mensions ;   growing  tumid;   inflating;   growing  or 
making  louder. 
2.  Tumid  ;  turgid  ;  as  style  or  language. 

SWELL'ING,  71.  A  tumor  or  any  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  natural  size ;  as,  a  swelling  on  the  hand 
or  leg.  v. 

2.  Protuberance ;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but  have  many  cavi. 
ties  and  swellings.  Newton. 

3.  A  rising  or  enlargement  by  passion  ;  as,  the 
swellings  of  anger,  grief,  or  pride.  Taller. 

SWELT,  for  Swelled,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

SWELT,  v.  i.      [Sax.  sweltan ;  Goth,  swiltan ;  ga-sioil- 

tan,  to  perish,  to  die  ;  property,  to  fail,  to  swoon.    <Ju. 

is  not  this  formed  on  the  root  of  wilt  ?] 

To  faint ;  to  swoon.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

SWELT,  v.  t.     To  overpower,  as  with  heat ;  to  cause 

to  faint.     [Obs.]     [We  now  use  Swelter.]     Hall. 
SWELT'ER,  v.  i.     [from  swell.]    To  be  overcome  and 

faint  with  heat ;  to  be  ready  to  perish  with  heat. 
SWELT'ER,  ».  t.    To  oppress  with  heat.      Bentley. 
SWELT'ER-ED,  pp.     Oppressed  with  heat. 
SWELT'ER-ING,  ppr.    Fainting  or  languishing  with 

heat ;  oppressing  with  heat. 
SWELT'RY,  a.      Suffocating  with  heat ;   oppressive 

with  heat ;  sultry.     [See  Sultry,  which  is  probably 

a  contraction  of  Sweltry.] 
SWEPT,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Sweep. 
SWERD,  for  Sward,  is  not  in  use. 
SWERVE,  (swerv,)  v.  i.      [D.  zwerven,  tc  swerve,  to 

rove.     In  sense  it  coincides  with  the  verb  to  sioarm, 

and   in  German  it  is  rendered  schwdrmen.     [t  seems 

to  be  formed  on  warp,  and  all  may  spring  from  the 

root  of  veer.     See  Vary.] 

1.  To  wander  ;  to  rove.  Sidney. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail.  Dryden. 

2.  To  wander  from  any  line  prescribed,  or  from  a 
rule  of  duty  ;  to  depart  from  what  is  established  by 
law,  duty,  or  custom  ;  to  deviate. 

1  swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.  Com.  Prayer. 

They  swerve  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Many    who,   through  the   contagion    of  evil   example,  swerve 
exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  religion.  Auerbury. 

3.  To  bend  ;  to  incline.  Milton. 

4.  To  climb  or  move  forward  by  winding  or  turn- 
ing. 

The  tree  was  high  ; 
Yet  nimbly  ttp  from  bough  to  bough  1  swerved.  Dryden. 

[This  use  of  the  word  coincides  with  that  of  Swarm, 
which  see.] 
SWERVING,  ppr.      Roving  ;  wandering  ;    deviating 
from  any  rule  or  standard;  inclining;  climbing   or 
moving  by  winding  and  turning. 
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SWERVING,  ji.  The  act  of  wandering;  deviation 
from  nnv  rule,  law,  duty,  or  standing. 

BWE'VEN,  ».     A  dream.  Wielif. 

SWIFT,  a.  (Sax.  swift,  from  swifan,  to  turn,  to  rove, 
to  wander,  to  whirl  round;  D.  zwccnen,  to  rove,  to 
hover,  to  fluctuate;  Dan.  svtever;  Sw.  sv'dfva;  (1. 
schtoeoen,  to  wave,  soar,  or  hover.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  formed  on  the  root  of  wave.  See  fiwi  vel  and 
Wakt.] 

1.  Moving  a  great  distance,  or  over  a  large  space 
in  a  short  time  ;  moving  with  celerity  or  velocity  ; 
fleet  ;  rapid  ;  quick  ;  speedy.  We  say,  swift  winds, 
a  swift,  stream,  %wift  lightnings,  swift  motion,  swift,  as 
thought,  a  fowl  swift  of  wing,  a  man  swift  of  foot. 
Swift  is  applicable  to  any  kind  of  motion. 

2.  Ready  ;  prompt. 

Let  every  mail  be  stoi/l  lo  Lear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.  — 
James  i. 

3.  Speedy  ;  that  comes  without  delay. 

There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  von,  who  glial]  privily  bring 

hi  damnable  heresies,  even  lli'liying  the   Lord   that  bought 

them;   and    bring   upon    themselves  swift  destruction. — 2 

Pet.  ii. 

SWIFT,  11.    The  current  of  a  stream.      [Little  used.] 

Walton. 
2.  In  domestic  affairs,  a  reel  or  turning  instrument 
for  winding  yarn.     [This  is  a  sense  directly  from  the 
Saxon  verb.] 

*3.  A  bird,  a  species  of  swallow,  so  called  from  tire 
rapidity  of  its  flight.  Dcrham. 

4.  The  common  newt  or  eft,  a  species  of  lizard. 

Cyc. 

SWIFT'ER,  n.  In  a  ship,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the 
bars  of  Hie  capstan  in  their  sockets,  while  men  are 
turning  it ;  also,  a  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longi- 
tudinally, to  strengthen  and  defend  her  sides  from 
the  impulse  of  other-boats.  Swifters,  also,  are  two 
shrouds  fixed  on  the  starboard  and  larboard  sides  of 
the  lower  masts,  above  all  the  other  shrouds,  to  give 
the  masts  additional  security 

SWIFT'ER,  o.  t.     To  stretch,  as  shrouds  bv  tackles. 

SWIFT'ER,  a.    [comp.  of  Swift.]     More  swift. 

SWI  FT'EST,  a.     [sup.  of  Swift.  1     Most  swift. 

SWIFT'-FOOT,  a.     Nimble. 

SWIFT'-IlEEL-£0,  a.     Swift-foot;  rapid. 

SWIFT'LY,  adv.  Fleetly;  rapidly ;  with  celerity; 
with  quick  motion  or  velocity. 

SWIFT'NESS,  n.  Speed;  rapid  motion  ;  quickness; 
celerity;  velocity;  rapidity.  Swiftness  is  a  word  of 
general  import,  applicable  to  every  kind  of  motion, 
and  to  every  thing  that  moves  ;  as,  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird  ;  the  swiftness  of  a  stream  ;  swiftness  of  descent 
in  a  falling  body;  swiftness  of  thought,  etc. 

SWIG,  v.  t.  or  i.     [Ice.  swiga.     Uu.  stick.] 

To  drink  by  large  draughts  ;  to  suck  greedily. 

Grose. 

SWIG,  71.    A  large  draught.     [Vulgar.] 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  a  pulley  with  ropes  which 
are  not  parallel. 
I   SWIG,  v.  t.    [Sax.  swigan,  to  stupefy.] 

To  castrate,  as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles 
tight  with  a  string,  so  that  they  mortify  and  slough 
off.     [Load.]  Cyc. 

SWILL,  v.  I.     [Sax.  swclgan,  swylgan,  to  swallow.] 

1.  To  drink  grossly  or  greedily;  as,  to  swill  down 
great  quantities  of  liquors.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  wash  ;  to  drench.  Sliak. 

3.  To  inebriate  ;  to  swell  with  fullness. 

1  should  lie  lualh 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  lale  wassailers.  Milttm. 

SWILL,  v.  i.     To  be  intoxicated.     [Obs.]     Whatchj. 

SWILL,  n.  Large  d  mil  gilts  of  liquor  ;  or  drink  taken 
in  excessive  quantities. 

2.  The  wash  or  mixture  of  liquid  substances, 
given  to  swine;  called  in  some  places  Swilmnos. 

SWILL'tSD,  pp.  Swallowed  grossly  ill  large  quan- 
tities. 

SWILL'ER,  n.     One  who  drinks  voraciously. 

SWILL'ING,  ppr.  Swallowing  excessive  quantities 
of  liquors. 

SWILL'INGS,  n.  pi.     Swill. 

SWIM,  v.  i. ;  prel.  Swam;  pp.  Swum.  [Sax.  swim- 
man  ;  D.  zwemmen,  to  swim  ;  iwymcn,  to  swoon  ;  G. 
schwemmen,  schwimmen ,-  Dan.  svimlcr,  svommcr;  Sw. 
snimu,  to  swoon.] 

1.  To  float  ;  to  be  supported  on  water  or  other  flu- 
id ;  not  to  sink.  Most  species  of  wood  will  swim  in 
water.  Any  substance  will  swim,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is 
immersed. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  water  by  means  of  the 
motion  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  of  fins.  Ill  Paris, 
hoys  an?  taught  to  swim  by  instructors  appointed  for 
that  purpose.     Is.  xxv. 

Leap  in  wild  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  lo  yonder  point.  S/ialc. 

3.  To  float  ;  to  be  borne  along  by  a  current.  In 
all  states  there  are  men  who  will  swim  with  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion. 

4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  motion,  or  with  a 
waving  motion. 

She  with  pretty  and  will)  swimming  gait.  Shale. 

A  hoveling  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight.  Dryden. 
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5.  To  be  dizzy  or  vertiginous;  to  have  a  waving 
motion  of  the  head,  or  a  sensation  of  that  kind,  or  a 
reeling  of  the  hotly.  The  head  swims  When  we  walk 
on  high. 

(i.  To  be  floated  ;  to  be  overflowed  or  drenched  ; 
as,  the  earth  swims  in  rain.  Spectator. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.  Thomson. 

All  the  night  I  make  my  bed  tu  swim;  1  water  my  couch  with 
my  tears.  —  Vs.  vi. 

7.  To  overflow  ;  to  abound  ;  to  have  abundance. 
They  now  swim  hi  joy.  Milton. 

SWIM,  u.  t.  To-  pass  or  move  on ;  as,  to  swim  a 
stream.     Deer  are  known  lo  swim  rivers  and  sounds. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main.  Dryden. 

2.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
swim  ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  for  seed.  Encye. 

SWIMM,  ;i.  The  bladder  of  fishes,  by  which  they  are 
said  to  be  supported  in  water.  Grew. 

SWIM'MER,  k.     One  that  swims. 

2.  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

Far.  Diet. 

3.  An  order  of  birds  that  swim  are  called  swim- 
mers.    They  are  webfootcd,  as  the  duck  ami  goose. 

SWLM'MING,  ppr.  or  a.  Floating  on  a  fluid  ;  moving 
on  a  fluid;  having  a  waving  or  reeling  motion; 
overflowing  ;  abounding. 

SWIM'MING,  71.    The  act  or  art  of  moving  on  the 
water  by  means  of  the  limbs  ;  a  floating. 
2.   Dizziness.  * 

SWIM'AIING-LY,  adv.  Smoothly;  without  obstruc- 
tion ;  with  great  success.     [Mn  elegant.] 

SWIN'DLE,  (swin'dl,)  v.  t.     [D.  iwcndelen.] 

'i'n  cheat  and  defraud  grossly,  or  will  ."deliberate 
artifice  ;  as,  to  swindle  a  man  out  of  his  property. 

SW!N'DLKI),/i/>.     Grossly  cheated  and  defrauded. 

SWiN'DLER,  a.t  [G.  schwindlcr.] 

A  cheat ;  a  rogue  ;  one  who  defrauds  grossly,  or 
one  who  makes  a  practice  of  defrauding  others  by 
imposition  or  deliberate  artifice. 

SWIN'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Cheating  ;  defrauding. 

SWLVDLING,  n.    The  act  of  defrauding ;  knavery. 

SWINE,  7i.  sing,  and  pi.  [Sax.  sarin ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
s-vin;  D.zioyn;  G.  schwein  ,-  L.  salmis.  It  is  found  in 
the  Fr.  marsouin,  a  porpoise  ;  L.  marc,  the  sea,  anil 
swine  ;  the  sealing  ;  Port,  suino,  pertaining  to  swine  ; 
Polish,  svinia  ;  Bohemian,  swine;  Corn,  .-wynia.] 

A  hog ;  a  pachydermatous  mammal  of  the  genus 
Sus,  which  furnishes  man  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
most  nourishing  food.  The  fat  or  laid  of  this  animal 
enters  into  various  dishes  in  cookery.  The  swine  is 
a  heavy,  stupid  animal,  and  delights' to  wallow  in  the 
mire. 

SWINE'-BREAD,  (-bred,)n.    A  kind  of  plant,  truffle. 

Bailey. 

SWTNE'-C.\SE,  1  A    i         ,  r 

swiNE'-ecAT.J  "v,    '°s-sty;  a  pen  for  swine- 

SWTNE'-eilDE, J     iL"caL\ 

SWINE'-GRXSS,  a.    A  plant,  knot-grass.    JUnsworth. 

SWlNE'HERf),  7i.  [swine  and  herd.]  A  keeper  of 
swine.  Tusscr. 

SWINE'-oAT,  7i.  [swine  and  oat]  A  kind  of  oats, 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  pigs,  as  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
Av'ena  inula  of  botanists.  Cyc. 

SWINE'-PIPE,  ii.  [swine  and  pipe.]  A  species  of 
thrush,  the  red-wing.  Ed.  Encyc. 

SWINE'-POX,  n.  A  variety  of  the  chicken-pox,  with 
acuminated  vesicles  containing  a  watery  fluid  ;  the 
water-pnx.  Good. 

SVViNE'S'-CRESS,  71.  A  species  of  cress,  of  the 
genus  Coronoptis  or  Cochlearia. 

SWTNE'-SToNE,  n.  [sioiiie  and  stone.]  A  name 
given  to  those  kinds  ot  limestone  which,  when  rub- 
bed, emit  a  fetid  odor,  resembling  that  of  naphtha 
combined  with  sulphurated  hydrogen  ;  also  called 
Stinrstone.  Cyc. 

SWTXE'-STY,  ?i.    A  stv  or  pen  for  swine. 

SWINE'-THIS-TLB,  (-this'l,)  n.  A  plant,  the  sow- 
thistle.  Cyc. 

SWING,  77.  i. ,-  prel.  and  7177.  Swung.  [G.  sehwiiigen, 
to  swing,  to  brandish,  to  beat  with  a  swingle-start'; 
D.  zwiiigclen,  to  beat  ;  .Sw.  svinga:  Dan.  svinger,  to 
swing,  to  brandish,  to  soar.  It  seems  that  this  is  the 
Sax.  swingan,  to  beat,  strike,  flagellate,  whence  to 
swingle  flax.  Swing  seems  to  be  formed  on  the  root 
of  wag.] 

1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the 
air  ;  to  wave  ;  to  vibrate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  continue  swinging 
longer  In  our  receiver,  if  exhausted.  Boyle. 

2.  To  practice  swinging ;  as,  a  man  swings  for 
health  or  pleasure. 

3.  To  move  or  float ;  also,  to  turn  round  an  an- 
chor ;  as,  a  ship  swings  with  the  tide.     Mar.  Diet. 

4.  To  be  hanged.  /;.  Webster. 
SWIN'G,  0.  t.     To  make  to  play  loosely  ;  to  cause  to 

wave  or  vibrate  ;  as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air. 

Swing  thee  in  air,  then  dash  thee  down.  Milton. 

3.  To  wave  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  ;  as,  a  man 
swings  his  arms  when  he  walks. 

tie  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round.  Dryden. 

4.  To  brandish;  to  flourish. 
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SWING,  ?i.  A  waving  or  vibratory  motion  ;  osciila 
tion  ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

2.  Motion  from  one  side  to  the  other.  A  haughty 
man  struts  or  walks  with  a  swing. 

3.  A  line,  cord,  or  other  thing  suspended  and 
hanging  loose ;  also,  an  apparatus  suspended  lot 
persons  to  swing  in. 

4.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in  motion 

The  rain  thai  hatters  down  the  wall, 

For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  eg  his  poise.  ,71/tir 

5.  Free  course  ;  unrestrained  liberty  cr  license. 

Take  thy  swing.  Dryden. 

To  prevent  any  thing  which  may  prove  tn  obstacle  .0  the  full 
swing  of  his  jjeuius.  Burke. 

6.  The  sweep  or  compass  of  a  moving  body. 

7.  Unrestrained  tendency  ;  as,  the  prevailing  swing 
of  corrupt  nature  ;  the  swing  of  propensities. 

Soutlt.     Glanville. 
SWING'-BRIDCE,  71.     [awing  and  bridge.]     Abridge 

that  may  be  moved  by  swinging;  used  on  canals. 
SWINGE,  (swin.j,)  "■  '.     [Sax.  swingun,  supra.] 

1.  To  beat  soundly;  to  whip;  to  bastinado;  to 
chastise ;  to  punish. 

You  swinged  me  for  my  love.  SfinJ:. 

And  swinges  his  own  vices  in  his  son.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash.     [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 
[  This  v.e.rb  is  obsolescent  and  vulgar.] 

SWINGE,  (swinj,)  «.  A  sway  ;  a  swing;  the  sweep 
of  any  thing  in  motion.     [JVTof  in  use.]  Waller. 

SWINGE'-BUCK-LER,(swinj'huck-ler,)n.  A  bully ; 
one  wl'.o  pretends  to  feats  of  arms.     [Nnl  in  use.] 

S/utk. 

SWL\"GKL,(swing'gl,)H.  Thatpnrt  of  a  flail  which 
falls  on  the  grain  in  threshing.     [Parlous  dialects.] 

Halliwell. 

SWING'ER,  71.     One  who  swings  ;  one  who  hurls. 

SWINCING,  ppr.ot  a.  [from  swing.]  Waving;  vi- 
brating ;  brandishing. 

SWING'ING,  71.  The  act  of  swinging;  an  exercise 
fur  health  or  pleasure. 

SWING'ING,  ppr.  of  Swinge.     Beating  soundly. 
2.  a.     Huge;  very  large.     [ Vulgar?] 

SWING'ING-LY,  adv.    Vastly  ;  hugely.     [Vulvar.] 

SWlN»GLE,(swing'gl,)ti.  i.     [from  swing.]     To  dan 
gle  ;  to  wave  hanging. 
2.  To  swing  for  pleasure.     [JVnt  in  use.] 

SWIN"GLE,  (swing'gl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  swingan,  to  beat. 
See  Swing.] 

To  beat;  to  clean  flax  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden 
instrument  resembling  a  large  knife,  and  called  in 
New  England  a  Swingi.ing-K.mfe.  Flax  is  first 
broke  and  then  swingled. 

SWIN"GLE,  ».  In  wire-works,  a  wooden  spoke 
fixed  to  the  barrel  that  draws  the  wire;  also,  a 
crank.  Cyc. 

SWL\'"GL.ED,  (swing'gld,)pp.  Beat  and  cleaned  by 
a  swinghng-kuife. 

SWTN"GLE-TRKE,  71.  A  whiffle-tree  or  whipple- 
tree.     [See  Single-Tree.] 

SWI.VGLING,   ppr.     Beating  and  cleaning,  as  flax. 

SWIN"GLING-KNIFE,  j   71.     A  wooden  instrument 

SWIN"GLE,  (       like  a  large  knife,  about 

two  feet  long,  with  one  thin  edge,  used  for  cleaning 
flax  of  the  sllives. 

SWIN"GLL\G-Tf>W,  71.  The  coarse  part  of  flax, 
separated  from  the  finer  by  swingling  and  Ratch- 
eting. 

SWING'-PLOW,       >  71.      A   plow   without    a  fore- 

SWING'-PLOUGII,  j       wheel  under  the  beam. 

Gardner. 

SWING'-TREE,  h.  [swing  and  tree.]  The  bar  of  a 
carriage  to  which  the  traces  are  fastened.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  is  often  or  generally  called  the  Whii'fle-Tbee, 
or  Whiffle-True. 

SWING'-W  HEEL,  71.  [swing  and  wheel.]  In  a  time- 
piece, the  wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch  or  balance  clock,  it  is  called  the  Crown- 
Wheel.  Cyc. 

SWIN'ISIt,  a.  [from  swine.]  Befitting  swine  ;  like 
swine;  gross;  hoggish;  brutal;  as,  a  swinish  drunk- 
ard or  sot;  swinish  gluttony. 

SWIN'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  a  swinish  manner. 

SWINK,  v.  i.     [Sax.  swincan.] 

To  labor  ;  to  toil  ;  to  drudge.      [0&.s\]       Spenser. 

SWINK,  V.L     To  overlabor.     ['Obs.]  Milton. 

SWINK,  n.     Labot ;  toil ;  drudgery.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

SWINK'ER,  71.     A  laborer  ;  a  plowman.     [Obs.] 

Ciiauccr. 

SWIPE,  71.     A  swape  or  sweep,  which  see. 

SWIP'PER,  ii.     I  Sax.  swipan,  to  move  quick.] 
Nimble  ;  quick.     [JVnt  in  use.] 

SWISS,  n.     A  native  of  Switzerland  or  Swisserland. 
2.  The  language  of  Switzerland. 

SWITCH,  n*  [Sw.  sccge.] 

1.  A  small,  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

On  the  medal,  Mauritania  leads  a  horse  by  a  thread  with  one 
hand,  and  in  the  oilier  holds  a  switch.  AddUm. 

*2.  On  railways,  a  movable  part  of  the  rail  for 
transferring  a  car  from  one  track  to  another. 

SWITCH,  e.  t.  To  strike  with  a  small  twig  or  rod  ; 
to  beat  ;  to  lash.  Chapman. 

SWITCH,  v.  i.  To  walk  with  a  jerk.  [Obsolete  or  lo- 
cal.] 
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SWITCH'EL,  n.  A  beverage  made  of  molasses  and 
water.  New  England. 

SWIV'-EL,  (swiv'I,)  n.  [from  Sax.  swifan,  to  turn  or 
whirl  round  ;  or  from  the  root  of  whiffle,  which  see. 
In  D.  weifelen  is  to  palter,  to  waver,  to  whiffle.] 

1.  A  ring  which  turns  upon  a  staple ;  or  a  strong 
link  of  iron  used  in  mooring  ships,  and  which  per- 
mits the  bridles  to  be  turned  round ;  any  ring  or  sta- 
ple that  turns.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  small  cannon  or  piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a 
shot  of  half  a  pound,  fixed  in  a  swivel  or  in  a  socket 
on  the  top  of  a  ship's  side,  stern,  or  bow,  or  in  her 
tops,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion. Mar.  Diet.     Brande. 

SWIVEL,  (swiv'I,)  v.  i.  To  turn  on  a  staple,  pin,  or 
pivot. 

SWIV'EL-HQQK,  n.  A  hook  that  turns  in  the  end 
of  an  iron  block  strap,  for  the  ready  taking  the  turns 
out  of  a  tackle.  •     Cyc. 

SWOB,  7i.     A  mop.     [See  Swab.] 

SWOB,  v.  t.    To  clean  or  wipe  with  a  swob.     [See 

SWAB.1 

SWOB'BER,  n.  One  who  swabs  or  cleass  with  a 
mop.     [See  Swabber.] 

2.  Swobbers  ;  four  privileged  cards,  only  used  inci- 
dentally in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist.        Swift. 
SWoLL'-EN,  )  pp.  of  Swell;  irregular  and  obsolescent. 
SW6LN,  j      The  regular  participle,  Swelled,  is 

to  be  preferred. 
SWOM,  old  pret.  of  Swim,  is  obsolete.    We  now  use 

Swum  and  Swam. 
SWOON,  v.  i.     [Sax.  aswunan.     Q.U.  wane,  vain,  van- 
ish.] 

To  faint ;  to  sink  into  a  faintingfit,  in  which  there 
is  an  apparent  suspension  of  the  vital  functions  and 
mental  powers. 

The  most  in  years  swooned  first  away  for  pain.  Dryden. 

He  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in  the  surprise  of  joy.     Taller. 

SWOON,  n.     A  fainting  fit ;  lipothymy  ;  syncope. 

Coxe. 
SWOON'ING,  ppr.     Fainting  away. 
SWOON'ING,  n.    The  act  of  fainting ;  syncope. 

Hall. 
SWOOP,  v.  t.    [This  is  probably  from  sweep,  or  the 
same  root.] 

1.  To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize  ;  to  catch  while  on 
the  wing;  as,  a  hawk  swoops  a  chicken;  a  kite 
swoops  up  a  mouse. 

2.  To  seize ;  to  catch  up  ;  to  take  with  a  sweep. 

Olanville. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.     [Not  in  use.]    Drayton. 
SWOOP,  v.  i.    To  pass  with  pomp.  Drayton. 
SWOOP,  n.    A  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  of  a  rapa- 
cious fowl  on  his  prey. 

The  eagle  fell  —  and  carried  away  a  whole  litter  of  cobs  at  a 
swoop.  L'Eslrange. 

SWOP,  i).  (.    To  exchange 7  to  barter;   to  give  one 

commodity  for  another. 

[See  Swap.]      This  is  a  common  word,  but  not  in 

elegant  use. 
SWORD,  (sword  or  sord,)  n.     [Sax.  sword,  sweord;  G. 

schwert;  D.  zwaard  ;  Dan.  svesrd  ;  Sw.  svdrd.] 

1.  An  offensive  weapon  worn  at  the  side,  and 
used  by  hand  either  for  thrusting  or  cutting. 

2.  Figuratinely,  destruction  by  war. 

1  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you.  — Lev.  xxvi.    Is.  li. 

3.  Vengeance  or  justice. 

She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword.  Dryden. 

4.  Emblem  of  authority  and  power. 

The  ruler  —  bearcth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  —  Rom.  xiii. 

5.  War ;  dissension. 

I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  —  Matt.  X. 

6.  Emblem  of  triumph  and  protection. 

The  Lord  — the  sword  of  thy  excellence.  — Deut.  xxxiii. 

SWoRD'-BEAR-ER,  n.  [sword  and  bear.]  An  officer 
ill  the  city  of  London,  who  carries  a  sword  as  an 
emblem  of  Justice  before  the  lord  mayor  when  he 
goes  ubroad. 

SWCRD'-BELT,  n.  [sword  and  belt.]  A  belt  by 
which  a  sword  is  suspended  and  borne  by  the  side. 

SWORD'-BLADE,  n.  [sword  and  blade.]  The  blade 
or  cutting  part  of  a  sword. 

SWoRD'ED,  a.     Girded  with  a  sword.  Milton. 

SWORD'ER,  71.     A  soldier  ;  a  cut-throat.  [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

SWORD'-FIGHT,  (-flte,)n.  {sword  anA  fight.]  Fenc- 
ing; a  combat  or  trial  of  skill  with  swords. 

SWORD'FISH,  «.*  [sword  an&fish.)  A  genus  of  fish- 
es, called,  in  ichthyology,  Xiphias  ;  so  named  from 
the  nose,  snout,  or  upper  jaw,  which  is  shaped  like 
a  sword.  Cye. 

SWoRD'-GRXSS,  7t.     [sword  and  grass.]     A  kind  of 
sedge  glader  ;  the  sweet  rush,  a  species  of  Acorus. 
Ainsworth.     Cyc. 

SWORD'-KNOT,  (-not,)  n.  [sword  and  knot.]  A 
ribbon  tied  to  the  nilt  of  a  sword.  Pope. 

SWoRD'-LAW,  re.  [sword  and  law.]  Violence  ;  gov- 
ernment bv  force.  Milton. 

SWfiRD'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  a  sword. 

SW6RD'-MAN,  7t.  [sword  and  man.]  A  soldier;  a 
fighting  man.  Shak. 
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SWoRD'-PLAY-ER,  71.  [sword  and  player.]  A  fen- 
cer ;  a  gladiator ;  one  who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  sword.  HaJtewill. 

SWoRD'-SHaP-£D,  (-shapt,)  a.  [sword  and  shape.] 
Ensiform  ;  shaped  like  a  sword  ;  as,  a  sword-shaped 
leaf.  Martyn. 

SWORE,  pret.  of  Swear. 

SWORN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Swear.  The  officers  of  gov- 
ernment are  sworn  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

Sworn  friends  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  determined, 
close  or  firm  friends. 


I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity. 


Shale. 


Sworn  enemies  are  determined  or  irreconcilable  en- 
emies. 
SWOUND,  v.  i.     To  swoon.     [Not  in  use.]        Shak. 
SWUM,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Swim. 
SWUNG,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Swing. 

|^jB'Ja.     [Sax.]    Related  by  blood.    [06s.] 

SYB'A-RiTE,  7i.     [from   Sybaris,  an  ancient  Italian 
town.] 
A  person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure. 

SYB-A-RIT'I€,         )  a.     [From  Sybarite,  inhabitants 

SYB-A-RIT'I€-AL,  i  of  Sybaris,  in  Italy,  who  were 
proverbially  voluptuous.] 

Luxurious  ;  wanton.  Bp,  Hall. 

SYC'A-MlNE.     See  Sycamore. 

SYO'A-MORE,  71.  [Gr.  avxauivoc,  cVKouopos,  from 
uvkos,  a  fig,  and  popog.] 

A  species  of  fig-tree.  The  name  is  also  incorrectly 
given  to  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  a  species  of  ma- 
ple. Cyc.     Lee. 

The  sycamore,  (falsely  so  called,)  or  plane-tree  of 
North  America,  is  the  Platanus  occidentalis  of  Lin- 
naeus, commonly  called  Button-Wood,  or  Cotton- 
Tree. 

SYG'  A-MORE-MOTH,  71.  A  large  and  beautiful  moth, 
or  night-butterfly,  so  called  because  its  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore.  Cyc. 

SY-CEE',  )  re.     In  China,  silver  in  the  form 

SY-CEE'-SIL'VER,  j  of  small  half  globes,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  office  that  issues  it,  and  used  as  a 
currency.  Vincent.    Brande. 

SYO'lTE,  71.     [Gr.  crwoc,  a  fig.] 

Fig-stone;  a  name  which  some  authors  give  to 
nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles  which  resemble'a  fig.  [Not 
used.]  Cyc. 

SY-CO'MA,  71.     [Gr.  o-vkov,  a  fig.] 
A  tumor  shaped  like  a  fig. 

SYC'O-PHAN-CY,  71.  [Infra.]  Originally,  informa- 
tion of  the  clandestine  exportation  of  figs :  hence, 
mean  tale-bearing  ;  obsequious  flattery  ;  servility. 

SYO'O-PHANT,?!.  [Gr.  axiKofavrri;  o-vkos,  a  fig,  and 
<pamoj,  to  discover.] 

Originally,  an  informer  against  those  who  stole 
figs  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law,  &c.  Hence,  in 
time  it  came  to  signify  a  tale-bearer  or  informer,  in 
general ;  hence,  a  parasite  ;  a  mean  flatterer  ;  espe- 
cially, a  flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men  ;  hence, 
a  deceiver  ;  an  impostor.  Its  most  general  use  is  in 
the  sense  of  an  obsequious  flatterer  or  parasite. 

Encyc.     Potter's  Antiq. 

SYe'O-PHANT,  j  v.  t.     To  play  the  sycophant ; 

SYG'O-PHANT-IZE,  (  to  flatter  meanly  and  offi- 
ciously ;  to  inform  or  tell  tales  for  gaining  favor. 

SYO-O-PHANT'ie,  a.  Tale-bearing  ;  more  generally, 
obsequiously  flattering  ;  parasitic  ;  courting  favor  by 
mean  adulation. 

2.  Sycophantic  plants,  or  parasites,  are  such  as  ad- 
here to  other  plants,  and  depend  on  them  for  sup- 
port. 

SY€'0-PHANT-RY,  n.  Mean  and  officious  tale-bear- 
ing or  adulation.  Barrow. 

SY-CO'SIS,  ?i.  A  tubercular  eruption  upon  the  scalp, 
or  bearded  part  of  the  face. 

SYD-NE'AN,    j  a.     Denoting  a  species  of  white  earth 

SYD-NE'IAN,  j  brought  from  Sidney  Cove,  in  South 
Wales.  Kirwan. 

SYVEN-ITE,  7t.  A  compound  granular  rock  composed 
of  quartz,  hornblende,  and  feldspar,  of  a  grayish 
color ;  so  called  because  there  are  many  ancient 
monuments  consisting  of  this  rock,  brought  from 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  differs  from  granite  only 
in  containing  hornblende  instead  of  mica. 

Lunier.     Dana. 

Sx*KE,  71.  A  small  brook  orrfll  in  low  ground.  [Lo- 
cal] 

SYL-LAB'I€,         I  a.     [from  syllable.]     Pertaining  to 

SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  ]  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  syl- 
labic accent. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  a  syl- 
labic augment. 

SYL-LAB'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  syllabic  manner. 

SYL-LAB-I-CA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  forming  sylla- 
bles ;  the  act  or  method  of  dividing  words  into  sylla- 
bles. Ash. 

SYL'LA-BLE,  71.  [I,,  syllaba  ;  Gr.  avXXapn,  from 
ai'XXaji/SavLj,  to  comprehend  ;  uvv  and  Xap(3ai>t>i,  to 
take.] 

1.  A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  uttered  to- 
gether, or  at  a  single  effort  or  impulse  of  the  voice. 
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A  vowel  may  form  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  a,  the  de- 
finitive, or  in  amen;  e  in  even;  0  in  over,  and  the 
like.  A  syllable  may  also  be  formed  of  a  vowel  and 
one  consonant,  as  in  go,  do,  in,  at;  or  a  syllable  may 
be  formed  by  a  vowel  with  two  articulations,  one 
preceding,  the  other  following  it,  as  in  am,  but,  tun; 
or  a  syllable  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  conso- 
nants, with  one  vowel  or  diphthong,  as  strong, short, 
camp,  voice. 

A  syllable  sometimes  forms  a  word,  and  is  then 
significant,  as  in  go,  run,  write,  sun,  moon.  In  other 
cases  a  syllable  is  merely  a  part  of  a  word,  and  by 
itself  is  not  significant.  Thus  ac,  in  active,  has  no 
signification. 

At  least  one  vowel,  or  open  sound,  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  syllable  ;  hence  in  every  word 
there  must  be  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  single 
vowels,  or  single  vowels  and  diphthongs.  A  word 
is  called  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  it  con- 
tains, viz. :  — 

Monosyllable ;  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
Dissyllable ;  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
Trisyllable ;  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
Polysyllable  ;  a  word  of  many  syllables. 
2.  A  small  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse  ;  some- 
thing very  concise.    This  account  contains  not  a  syl- 
lable of  truth. 

Before  a  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written.  Hooker. 

SYL'LA-BLE,  v.  t.    To  utter;    to  articulate.     [Not 

used.]  Milton. 

SYL'LA-BUB,  71.     A  compound  drink  made  of  wine 

and  mi.lk  ;  a  different  orthography  of  Sillabub. 
SYL'LA-BUS,  71.     [L.,  from  the  same  source  as  sylla- 
ble.] 

An  abstract;  a  compendium  containing  the  heads 
of  a  discourse,  &c. 
SYL-LEP'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  ovXXrftpic.     See  Syllable.] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  we  conceive  the 
sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the  words  import, 
and  construe  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
author  ;  otherwise  called  Substitution. 

2.  The  agreement  of  a  verb  or  adjective,  not  with 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence,  to  which  a  preference  is  given  ;  as,  rex  et 
regina  bead.  Andrews  8[  Stoddard. 

SYL'LO-GISM,  71.     [L.  syllogismus ;  Gr.  aoXXoyiGfiOS ; 
o-uk,  with,  and  Xeya,  to  speak  ;  Xoyi^opai,  to  think.] 
A  form  of  reasoning,  or  argument,  consisting  of 
three  propositions,  of  which  the  two  first  are  called 
the  premises,  and  the  last  the  conclusion.     In  this  ar- 
gument, the  conclusion  necessarily  follows  from  the 
premises  ;  so  that  if  the  two  first  propositions  are 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true,  and  the  argument 
amounts  to  demonstration.    Thus  : 
A  plant  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion ; 
An  oak  is  a  plant ; 

Therefore  an  oak  has  not  the  power  of  locomotion. 
These  propositions  are  denominated  the  major,  the 
minor,  and  the  conclusion. 
SYL-LO-GIS'TIC,         j  a.    Pertaining  to  a  syllogism  ; 
SYL-LO-GIS'TIC-AL,  j      consisting  of  a  syllogism, 
or  of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllogisms  ;  as,  syllo- 
gistic arguments  or  reasoning. 
SYL-LO-GIS'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism ;  by  means  of  syllogisms ;   as,  to  reason  or 
prove  syllo gistically. 
SYL-LO-GI-ZA'TION,  71.    A  reasoning  by  syllogisms. 

Harris. 
SYL'LO-GIZE,  v.  i.    To  reason  by  syllogisms. 

Men  have  endeavored  to  teach  boys  to  syllogize,  or  to  frame 
arguments  and  refute  them,  without  real  knowledge.   Watts. 

SYL'LO-GIZ-ER,  71.    One  who  reasons  by  syllogisms. 

SYL'LO-GIZ-ING,  ppr.     Reasoning  by  syllogisms. 

SYLPH,  (silf,)  71.     [Fr.  sylphide;  Gr.  <tiA0ij,  a  moth,  a 
beetle.] 
An  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the  air. 

SYLPH'ID,  71.     [Fr.  sylphide.]  [Temple.     Pope. 

A  diminutive  of  Sylph. 

SYLPH'-LIKE,  a.     Resembling  a  sylph. 

SYL'VA,  71.     [L.,  a  wood  or  forest.]     In  poetry,  a  po- 
etical piece  composed  in  a  start,  or  kind  of  transport. 

2.  A  collection  of  poetical  pieces  of  various  kinds. 

Cyc. 

3.  A  work  containing  a  botanical  description  of  the 
forest  trees  of  any  region  or  country  ;  as  Michaux's 
Syloa  Americana. 

4.  The  forest  trees  themselves  of  any  region  or 
country. 

SYL'VAN.     See  Silvan. 

SYL'VAN,  71.     A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood  ;  a  satyr; 
a  faun  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  rustic. 


Her  private  orchards,  walled  on  every  side, 
To  lawless  sy/vans  all  access  denied. 


Pope. 


SYL'VAN-ITE,  71.  Native  tellurium,  a  metallic  sub- 
stance discovered  in  Transylvania.         Diet.     Ure. 

SYL'VATE,  71.  A  compound  of  sylvic  acid  with  a 
base. 

SYL'VIC  ACID,  71.  A  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
tained from  colophony,  or  common  rosin,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol.  Coolcy.     Graham. 

SYM'BAL.     See  Cymbal. 

SYM'BOL,  71.  [L.  symbolum ;  Gr.  avp.SoXnv  ;  am,  with, 
and  ffaXXu,  to  throw  ;  avp/iaXXio,  to  compare.] 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NoTE.  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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1.  The  sign  or  representation  of  any  mora,  thing 
by  the  images  or  properties  of  natural  tilings.  Thus 
the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage  ;  the  lamb  is  the 
symbol  of  meekness  or  patience.  Symbols  are  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  as  types,  enigmas,  parables,  fables,  al- 
legories, emblems,  hieroglyphics,  &x.  Encyc. 

2.  An  emblem  or  representation  of  something  else. 
Thus  in  the  encharist  the  bread  and  wine  are  called 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

3.  A  letter  or  character  which  is  significant.  The 
Chinese  letters  are  most  of  them  symbols.  The  sym- 
bols in  algebra  are  arbitrary. 

4.  In  medals,  a  certain  mark  or  figure  representing 
a  being  or  tiling  ;  as  a  trident  is  the  symbol  of  Nep- 
tune, the  peacock  of  Juno,  &c. 

5.  Among  Christians,  an  abstract  or  compendium  ; 
the  creed,  or  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  religion. 

Baker. 

6.  Lot;  sentence  of  adjudication.     [J/ot  in  use.] 

Taylor. 

SYM-BOL'ie,         I  a.     Representative  ;  exhibiting  or 

SYM-HOL'IC-AL, )      expressing   by   resemblance   or 

signs  ;  as,  the  figure  of  an  eye  is  symbolical  of  sight 

arid  knowledge.     The  ancients  had  their  symbolical 

mysteries. 

The  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's  death,  by  such 
symbolical  actions  as  he  appointed.  Taylor. 

Symbolical  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 

SYM-BOIi'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  By  representation  or  re- 
semblance of  properties  ;  by  signs  ;  typically.  Cour- 
age is  symbolically  represented  by  a  lion. 

SYM-BOL'I€S,  re.     The  science  of  creeds. 

SYM'BOL-ISM,  ?j.     Among  chemists,  consent  of  parts. 

SYM-BOL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  [See  Symbolize.]  The 
act  of  symbolizing;  resemblance  in  properties. 

Brown, 
SYM'BOL-IZE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  symboliser.] 

1.  To  have  a  resemblance  of  qualities  or  proper- 
ties. 

The  pleasing  of  color  symbolizeOi  with  the  pleasing  of  a  single 
tone  to  the  ear  ;  but  the  pleasing  of  order  doth  symbolize 
with  harmony.  Bacon. 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  thai  t!e-v  love  to  look  upon  them- 
selves through  multiplying  glasses.  Hoieell. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  hold  the  same  faith  or  religious  be- 
lief. 

The  believers  in  pretended  miracles  have  always  previously  syn.- 
bolized  with  the  performers  of  thein.  67.  £".  i-h-eer. 

SYM'BOL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  to  agree  in  properties. 
2.  To  make  representative  of  something. 

Smnc  symbolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colors.  Drown. 

SYM'BOL-tZ-iSD,  pp.    Made  to  agree  in  properties. 

SYM'flOL-iZ-ING,  ppr.  Representing  by  some  prop- 
erties in  common;  making  to  agree  or  resemble  in 
properties. 

SYM-liOL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  avuRo\ou  and  Xoyos.] 
The  art  of  expressing  by  symbols.' 

SYM'ME-TRAL,  a.  [from  symmetry.]  Commensura- 
ble. More. 

SYM-Mk'TRi-AN,  in.     [from  symmetry.]    One  emi- 

SYM'ME-TRIST,  (  nently  studious  of  proportion 
or  symmetry  of  parts.  Sidney.     IVotton. 

SYM-iHET'RIC-AL.  a.  [from  symmetry.]'  Proportion- 
al in  its  parts  ;  having  its  parts  in  due  proportion  as 
to  dimensions  ;  as,  a  symmetrical  body  or  building. 

2.  In  botany,  flowers  are  symmetrical  when  tile  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are 
regular,  equal,  and  alike.  Liadley. 

Symmetrical  solids;  a  name  given  by  Legendre  to 
solids  which,  though  equal  and  similar,  can  not  be 
brought  to  coincide  with  eacli  other,  or  to  occupy  the 
same  p  rtion  of  space.  A  man's  two  hands  afford 
an  example  of  symmetrical  solids.  Brande. 

SYM-MET'RIC-AL-LY,  ado.  With  due  proportion  of 
parts. 

SYM-.MET'Rie-AL-NESS,  n.  State  or  qualitv  of  be- 
ing symmetrical. 

SYiM'ME-TRIZE,  u.  t.  To  make  proportional  in  its 
parts  ;  to  reduce  to  symmetry.  Burke. 

SYM'ME-TRlZ-.ED,  pp.     Made  proportional. 

SYM'ME-TRTZ-ING,  ppr.     Reducing  to  symmetry. 

SYM'ME-TRY,  n.f  [Gr.  a-vmierpiai  inn.,  with,  to- 
gether, and  ptrpov,  measure  ;  iicrpeoi,  to  measure  ; 
Fr.  si/mctrie;  It.  and  Sp.  simetria.] 

A  due  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  body  to 
each  other;  adaptation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  a  thing  to  each  other  ;  or  the  union  and 
conformity  of  the  members  of  a  work  to  the  whole. 
Symmetry  arises  from  the  proportion,  which  the 
Greeks  call  analogy,  which  is  the  relation  of  con- 
formity of  all  the  parts  to  a  srtain  measure  ;  as,  the 
symmetry  of  a  building  or  an  animal  body.         Cyc. 

Uniform  symmetry,  in  architecture,  is  where  the 
same  ordonnance  reigns  throughout  the  whole. 

Respective  symmetry  is  where  only  tiie  opposite 
sides  are  equal  to  each  other.  Cyc. 

SYM-PA-THF.T'IC,  (a.      [Fr.  sympathique.    'See 

SVM-PA-THET'ie-AL,  (      Sympathy.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sympathy. 

2.  Having  common  feeling  Willi  another;  suscep- 
tible of  being  affected  by  feelings  like  those  of  an- 


other, or  of  feelings  in  consequence  of  what  another 
feels  ;  as,  a  sympathetic  heart. 

3.  In  medicine,  the  term  sympathetic  is  applied  to 
symptoms  and  affections  which  occur  in  parts  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  primary  scat  of  disease,  and 
are  occasioned  by  some  nervous  connection  of  the 
parts.  A  disease  which  is  immediately  preceded  and 
occasioned  by  another  disease  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  sympathetic,  in  contradistinction  from  idiopathic, 
which  is  applied  to  a  disease  not  preceded  or  occa- 
sioned by  any  other  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  term  symp- 
tomatic is  not  only  more  appropriate,  but  more  com- 
monly employed. 

4.  Among  alchemists,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  kind 
of  powder,  possessed  of  the  wonderful  property  that, 
if  spread  on  a  cloth  dippeti  in  the  blood  of  *a  wound, 
the  wound  will  be  healed,  though  tile  patient  is  at  a 
distance.     This  opinion  is  discarded  as  charlatanry. 

This  epithet  is  given  also  to  a  species  of  ink  or 
liquor,  witli  which  a  person  may  write  letters  which 
are  not  visible  till  something  else  is  applied.  [See 
Ink.] 

5.  In  anatomy,  the  term  sympathetic  is  applied  to 
that  system  of  nerves  which  takes  its  origin  from  the 
semilunar  ganglion  in  the  centre  of  the  epigastrium, 
and  is  sent  to  the  whole  nutritive  system,  and  also  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction. 

SYM-PA-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  With  sympathy  or 
common  feeling;  in  consequence  of  sympathy;  by 
communication  from  something  else. 

SYM'PA-THIZE,  d.  i.  [Fr.  sympathiser.  See  Sympa- 
thy.] 

1.  To  have  a  common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleasure 
or  pain. 

The  mind  will  sympathize  so  much  with  the  anguish  and  debility 
of  the  body,  [hut  it  wili  be  too  distracted  to  lis  itself  in  medi- 
tation. Buckminsler. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels  ; 
to  be  affected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another, 
in  consequence  of  knowing  the  person  to  be  thus  af- 
fected. We  sympathize  with  our  friends  in  distress; 
we  fee!  some  pain  when  we  see  them  pained,  or 
when  we  are  informed  of  their  distresses,  even  at  a 
distance. 

It  is  generally  and  properly  used  of  suffering  or 
pain,  and  not  of  pleasure  or  joy.  It  may  be  some- 
times used  witli  greater  latitude. 

3.  To  agree  ;  to  lit.     [JVuf.  in  usc.l  Drnden. 
SYM'PA-THlZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Feeling  mutually,  or 

in  consequence  of  what  another  feels  ;  tender ;  com- 
passionate. 
SYM'PA-THY,   ?t.t  [Gr.  avu-aBeia  ;  avpiraScoi ;  aw, 
with,  and  ~jt>iK,  passion.] 

1.  Fellow-feeling;  the  quality  of  being  affected  by 
the  affection  of  another,  with  feelings  correspondent 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  We  feel  sympathy  for  an- 
other when  we  see  him  in  distress,  or  when  we  are 
informed  of  his  distresses.  This  sympathy  is  a  corre- 
spondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret. 

Stytnvathy  is  produced  through  the  medium  of  organic  impres- 
sion. .  Chipinan. 

lvalue  myself  upon  sympaUiy ;  I  hate  and  despise  myself  for 
envy.  Kanics. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations,  or  a 
conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  makes 
two  persons  pleased  with  each  other.  Eneyc. 

Tosuch  associations  may  be  attributed 
antipathies  of  our  nature. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  correspondence  of  various  parts  of 
the  body  in  similar  sensations  or  affections  ;  or  an 
affection  of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  or  tlisease  of  another  part, 
or  of  a  local  affection.  Thus  a  contusion  on  the 
head  will  produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is 
said  to  be  by  sympathy,  or  consent  of  parts.       Cyc. 

4.  In  natural  history,  a  propension  of  inanimate 
things  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  eacli  other.  Thus  we 
say,  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  lodestone  and 
iron.  Cyc. 

SYM-PH5'NI-OUS,  a.  [from  symplwny.]  Agreeing 
in  sound  ;  accordant ;  harmonious. 

Sounds 
Symphonious  of  leu  thousand  harps.  ATilton. 

SYM'PKO-NIST,  7t.     A  composer  of  symphonies  or 

instrumental  music. 
SYM'PIIO-NY,   (sim'fo-ne,)  n.      [L.  symphonia;  Fr. 

symplwnie  ;   Gr.   aviubtovia  ;   aw,   with,   and   d>o>py, 

voice.] 

1.  A  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds,  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  whether  the  sounds  are  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, or  both. 

The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  he.ird  around.  Dryden. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  mentioned  by  French 
writers. 

3.  A  musical  composition  for  a  full  band  of  instru- 
ments ;  formerly  synonymous  with  Overture. 

P.  Cvc. 

4.  Also,  a  term  applied  to  the  instrumental  intro- 
ductions, terminations,  &c,  of  vocal  compositions. 

P.  One. 
SYM'PKY-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  avptpvaic;  aw,  together,  and 
I'm.,.),  to  grow.] 


1.  In  anatomy,  the  union  of  bones  by  cartilage  ;  a 
connection  of  bones  without  a  movable  joint. 

Coze.     Cyc. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  coalescence  of  a  natural  passage  ; 
also,  the  first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound.     Core. 

SYM-PI-E-SOM'E-TER,  re.  [Gr.  avpau^o},  to  com- 
press, and  fiirpov.] 

An  instrument  employed,  like  the  barometer,  for 
measuring  the  pressure  "of  the  atmosphere.  A  col- 
umn of  oil  supplies  the  place  of  the  mercurial  col- 
umn in  the  barometer,  while  hydrogen  cas  occupies 
tile  place  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  instru- 
ment, for  certain  purposes,  is  preferred  to  the  barom- 
eter, being  smaller  and  more  portable,  and  not  liable 
to  derangement  by  the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

Olmsted. 
SYM'PLO-€E,  71.     [Gr.a-u-X'Kr,.] 

In  grammar,  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  begin- 
ning and  another  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses. 
SYM-Po'SI-AC,  a.     [Gr.  avprroaia,  a  drinking  togeth- 
er ;  ovv,  tigether,  and  /rii".',  to  drink  ] 

Pertaining  to  compotations  and  merry-making; 
happening  where  company  is  drinking  together  ;  as, 
symposiac  meetings.  Brawn. 

Symposinc  disputations.     [Not  much  used.]  Arb.Uhnot. 

SYM-Po'Sl-AC,  n.  A  conference  or  conversation  of 
philosophers  at  a  banquet.  Plutarch. 

SYiM-PO'ffil-AlteU,  71.     [Gr.  ovuirnoiav  and  apXco.] 
In  ancient  Greece,  the  master  of  a  feast. 

SYM-Po'SI-UM,  n.  [Supra.]  A  drinking  together ; 
a  inerrv  feast.  Warton. 

SYMP'TO.Vl,  n.  [Fr.  symptom e  :  Gr.  unurri^a,  a  fall- 
ing, or  accident,  from  aw,  with,  and  711777-10,  to  fall.] 

1.  Properly,  something  that  happens  in  concurrence 
with  another  thins,  as  an  attendant.  Hence,  in  med- 
icine, any  affection  which  accompanies  disease;  a 
perceptible  change  in  the  body  or  its  functions  which 
indicates  disease.  The  causes  of  disease  often  lie 
beyond  our  sight,  but  we  learn  the  nature  of  them 
by  the  symptoms.  Particular  symptoms  which  more 
uniformly  accompany  a  morbid  state  of  the  body,  and 
are  characteristic  of  it,  are  called  pathognomonic  cr 
dtagnostti  symptoms. 

2.  A  sign  or  token;  that  which  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  something  else  ;  as,  open  murmurs  of  the 
people  are  a  symptom  cf  disaffection  to  law  or  gov- 
ernment. 

SYMP-TO-MAT'ie,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  symptoms  ; 

SVMP-TO-MAT'ie-AL,  j  happening  in  concurrence 
with  something  ;  indicating  the  existence  of  some- 
thing else. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  symptomatic  disease  is  one  which 
proceeds  from  some  prior  disorder  in  some  part  of 
the  hotly.  Tims  a  symptomatic  fever  may  proceed 
from  local  injury  or  local  inflammation.  It  is  op- 
posed to  Idiopathic  Encyc.      Coze. 

3.  According  to  symptoms  ;  as,  a  symptomatica! 
classification  of  diseases. 

SYMP-TO-MAT'ie-AL-tY,  adv.  By  means  of  symp- 
toms :  ill  the  nature  of  symptoms.  Wiseman. 

SYMP-TO-MA-TOL'O-GY,  ?!.  [Gr.  avpirr^pa  and 
Aoyuc,  discourse.] 

The  doctrine  of  symptoms;  that  part  of  the  science 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases. Coze. 

SYN-^ER'E-SIS,  (sin-er'e-sis.)  71.     [Gr.  avv  and  ui- 

pf.e.] 

In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  two  vowels  that 
are  ordinarily  separated  are  drawn  together  into  one 
syllable  ;  the  opposite  of  Di.eresis. 

SYN-A-GOG'IC-AL,  a.  [from  synagogue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  synagogue.  Vict. 

SYN'A-GOGUE,  (sin'a-gotr,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ,jem- 
yoiyy ;  am/,  together,  and  ay  01,  to  drive  ;  properly,  an 
assembly.] 

1.  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  Jews  met  for  the 
purpose  of  worship,  or  the  performance  of  religious 
rites. 

2.  The  house  appropriated  to  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  court  of  the  seventy  elders  among  the 
Jews,  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Sanhedrim. 

Cue. 
SYN-A-LE'PHA,  71.     [Gr.  avvaXoi^r,.] 

In  grammar,  a  contraction  of  syllables  by  suppress- 
ing some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
before  another  vowel  or  diphthong;  as,  UP  ego,  for 
ille  ego. 
SYN-AL-LAG-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  aw  .nd  aXXaaato.] 
An  epithet  applied,  in  the  civil  law,  to  a  contract 
which  imposes  reciprocal  obligations  upon  the  par- 
ties. Bouvicr. 
SYN'AR-GHY,  n.     [Gr.  awaoXux.] 

Joint  rule  or  sovereignty.  Staekhouse. 

SYN-AR-THRC'SIS,  ».  [Gr.  aw,  with,  and  apbpoto, 
to  articulate.] 

Union  of  bones  without  motion  ;  close  union  ;  as 
in  sutures,  symphisis,  and  the  like.  Coze. 

SY-NAX'IS,  71.  [Gr.,  from  ovvayoj,  to  congregate  ; 
aw  and  aj  co.j 

A  congregation  ;  also,  a  term  formerly  used  for  the 
Lord's  supper.  Sazou  Laws. 

SYN-CaRP'OUP.  a.     [Gr.  o-in  and  Kapiroi,  fruit.] 
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In  botany,  having  the  carpels  of  a  compound  fruil 
completely  united  ;  as  in  the  apple  and  pear. 

Lindley. 
SYN-€AT-E-GO-RE-MAT'ie,  n.     [Gr.  <r»j»  and  Karn- 

r°p>ii'"-} 

In  logic,  a  word  which  can  not  be  used  as  a  term 
bv  itself;  as  an  adverb  or  preposition. 
SYN-€HON-DRo'SIS,  re,     [Gr.  auv  and  x<>vipoc,  Car- 
tilage.] 

The  connection  of  bones  by  means  of  cartilage  or 
gristle.  IViseman. 

SYN'CHRO-NAL,  a.  [Gr.  <r»v,  with,  and  xfiofoi, 
tim,;.] 

Happening  at  the  same  time;  simultaneous. 

SYN'GHRP-NAL,  re.  [Supra.]  That  which  happens 
at  the  same  time  with  something  else,  or  pertains  to 
the  same  time.  More. 

SV.V-eiIRON'ie-AL,  a.  [See  Synchronism.]  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  ;  simultaneous.        Boyle. 

SYN'CHRO-NISM,  re.  [Gr.  aov,  with,  and  xfioi/oc, 
time.] 

1.  Concurrence  of  two  or  more  events  in  time  ; 
simultaneousness.  Hale. 

2.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  history  according 
to  dates,  cotemporary  persons  or  things  being  brought 
together.  Brande. 

SYN-eHRO-NI-Z5'TION,  re.  The  concurrence  of 
events  in  respect  to  time. 

SYN  CHRO-NT/.E,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  agree  in  time; 
to  be  simultaneous.  Robinson. 

SYN't'IlRO-NOUS,  a.  Happening  at  the  same  time  ; 
simultaneous.  Arbuthnot. 

SYN'eHRO-NOUS-LY,  <uf».  [Supra.]  At  the  same 
time. 

SYN'CHY-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  aw  and  x"o>0 

Confusion  ;  derangement ;  confusion  of  words  in 
a  sentence  ;  derangement  of  humors  in  the  eye. 

SYN-ei,I'NAL,  a.     [Gr.  iniyriuiu!]     Inclined  down- 
ward from  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
common  point  or  line  ;  opposed  to  Anticlinal. 
Sy?iclinal  valley;  a  valley  formed  by  such  a  dip. 

Dana. 

SY.VCO-PaTE,  u.  t.  [See  Syncope.]  To  contract, 
as  a  word,  by  taking  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables 
from  the  middle. 

2.  In  music,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  unac- 
cented part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented  part  of  the  next 
bar  ;  or  to  connect  the  last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first 
of  the  following  ;  or  to  end  a  note  of  one  part,  in  the 
middle  of  a  note  of  another  part. 

SYN'€0-Pa-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Contracted  by  the  loss  of 
a  letter  from  the  middle  of  the  word, 
a.  Inverted,  as  the  measure  in  music. 

SYN'CO-PA-TIXG,  ppr.  Contracting  by  the  loss  of  a 
letter  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

SYN-OO-Pa'TION,  re.  The  contraction  of  a  word 
bv  taking  a  letter,  letters,  or  a  syllable  from  the  mid- 
dle. 

2.  In  music,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  meas- 
ure ;  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  notes  ;  a  prolong- 
ing of  a  note  begun  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a  bar, 
to  the  accented  part  of  the  next  bar;  also,  a  term 
used  when  a  note  of  one  part  at  the  beginning  of  a 
measure  or  half  measure  ends  in  the  middle  of  anote 
of  another  part,  and  is  followed  by  two  or  more 
longer  notes  before  another  short  note  occurs,  of  equal 
length  with  the  first  note,  to  make  the  number  even. 

Encyc.     Brande. 
SYN'eO-PE,  7i.     [Gr.  TvyKonn,  from  o-iiyKOitro)  :  aw 
and  kottt'-,  to  cut  off.] 

1.  In  music,  the  same  as  Syncopation;  the  di- 
vision of  a  note  introduced  when  two  or  more  notes 
of  one  part  .answer  to  a  single  note  of  another. 

a.  In  grammar,  an  elision  or  retrenchment  of  one 
or  more  letters  or  a  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a 
word. 

3.  In  medicine,  a  fainting  or  swooning;  a  diminu- 
tion or  interruption  of  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
of  respiration,  accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, volition,  and  other  faculties.  Cyc. 

SVN'CO-PIST,  n.     One  who  contracts  words. 

SYN'€C)-Pr/E,  v.  t  To  contract  by  the  omission  of  a 
letter  or  syllable. 

SYN'eRE-TISM,  n.     [Gr.  vvvkows.] 

Attempted  union  of  principles  or  parties  irrecon- 
cilably at  variance  with  each  other.  Murdock. 
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SYN'CRE-TIST,  n.  An  appellation  given  to  George 
Cali>  us  and  other  Germans  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, ivho  sought  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  the 
Pr  tesiant  sects  toward  each  other  and  toward  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  thus  occasioned  a  long  and 
violent  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

Murdoch. 

SYN-CRE-TIST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Syncre- 
tisms. 

SYNDACTYL,  n.  [Gr.  aw  and  iWt-uaoj.]  Any 
perching  bird  which  has  the  external  and  middle 
toes  united  as  far  as  the  second  joint.  Brande. 

SYN-DAC-TYL'IC,      )  a.      Having   the    characteris- 

SYN-DAC'TYL-OUS,  ,      tics  of  the  syndacljis. 

Partington. 
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SYN-DER-Mo'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  mwcW/ioc.]  The  union 
of  one  bone  with  another  by  ligaments.       Brande. 

SYN'DIC,  n.  [L.  syndicus ;  Gr.  o-okJikoc:  aw,  with, 
and  oixri,  justice.] 

An  officer  of  government,  invested  with  different 
powers  in  different  countries  ;  also,  one  chosen  to 
transact  business  for  others  ;  as  in  France,  syndics 
are  appointed  by  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  to  man- 
age the  property.  In  Geneva,  the  syndic  is  the  chief 
magistrate.  Almost  all  the  companies  in  Paris,  the 
university,  &c,  have  their  syndics.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  has  its  syndics,  who  are  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  transact  special  business,  as  the  regu- 
lation of  fees,  forming  of  laws,  &c. 

Cam.  Calendar. 

SYN'DIS-ATE,  n.  A  council,  or  body  of  syndics  ;  a 
branch  of  government.  Burnet. 

SYN'Die-S'l'E,  v.  t.    To  judge,  or  to  censure. 

SYN'DRO-ME,  n.     [Gr.  avt/Spopn,  a  running  together.] 

1.  Concurrence.  Glanvillc. 

2.  In  medicine,  the  concourse  or  combination  of 
symptoms  in  a  disease.  Cyc 

SYN-E€'DO-CHE,7i.    [Gr.  avveKSoxn ;  cwand  eKtcX°- 

uai,  to  take/ 
In  rhetoric,  a  figure  or  trope  oy  whicn  tne  whole 

of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ; 

as  the  genus  for  the  species,  or  ttie  species  for  the 

genus,  &c.  Cyc 

SYN-E€-I}0€H'ie-AL,  a.      Expressed    by   synecdo- 
che ;  implying  a  synecdoche.  Boyle. 
SYN-EC-DOCH'ie-AL-LY,   adv.      According  to  the 

synecdochical  mode  of  speaking  Pearson. 

SYN-l2'eiII-A,  n.     [Gr.  awe\o>.] 

A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  iris  adheres  to 

the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Brande. 
SYN-EC-PIIO-NE'SIS,   n.      [Gr.    awocpuvnats-}     A 

contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one.  Mason. 

SYN'E-PY,  a.     [Gr.  owe-neia,  union  of  sounds.] 

The  iiiterjunction  of  words  in  uttering  the  clauses 

of  sentences.  Smart. 

SYN-ER-GET'I€,  a.     [Gr.  awtpynrtKoc.] 

Cooperating.  Dean  Tucker. 

SYN'ER-GIST,  ?!.     [Gr.  awepya^ouai.] 

in  the  Lutheran  church,  one  who  held  that  divine 

grace  required  a  correspondent  action  of  the  will  to 

make  it  effectual.  Brande. 

SYN-ER-GIST'IC,  a.     Cooperating.      Dean  Tucker. 
SYN-GB-NE'SIA,  «.*   [Gr.    aw,  with,  and    yevcaiq, 

generation,  origin. J 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  whose  stamens  are 

united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  anthers. 
SYN  GE-Ne'SIAN,     )  o.    Pertaining  to  the  class  Syn- 
SYN-GE-NF.'SIOUS,  \      genesia. 
SYN'GRAPH,  re.     [Gr.  aw  and  yoaayr,.] 

A  writing  signed  by  both  parties  to  a  contract  or 

bond. 
SYN-I-Zli'SIS,  n.     [Gr.]     An  obliteration  of  the  pupil 

of  the  eve  ;  a  closed  pupil.  Brande. 

SYN-NEU-Ro'SIS,  71.     [Gr.  aw  and  vcvpov,  a  nerve.] 
In  anatomy,  the  connection  of  parts  by  means  of 

ligaments,  as  in  the  movable  joints.     Coze.     Parr. 
SYN'0-€HA,  7i.     [Gr.]     A  simple  continuous  phlogis- 
tic fever,  not   becoming  atonic   or  asthenic    in    its 

course  and  progress. 
SYN'O-GHUS,  ?i.     [Gr.]     A  simple  continuous  fever, 

commonly  said  to  be  phlogistic  in  its  early  stage,  and 

atonic  or  asthenic  in  its  progress. 
SYN'OI),  7i.    [Gr.  a ovooos,  a  convention  ;  aw  and  oSos, 

way.] 

1.  In  church  history,  a  council  or  meeting  of  eccle- 
siastics, to  consult  on  matters  of  religion.  Synods 
are  of  four  kinds  :  1.  General,  or  ecumenical,  which 
are  composed  of  bishops  from  different  nations.  2. 
National,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  nation  only 
meet,  to  determine  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 
2.  Provincial,  in  which  the  bishops  of  one  province 
only  meet.  This  is  called  a  Convocation.  4.  Dio- 
cesan. 

Among  Presbyterians,  a  synod  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral adjoining  presbyteries.  The  members  are  the 
ministers  and  a  ruling  eider  from  each  parish. 

a.  A  meeting,  convention,  or  council ;  as,  a  synod 
of  gods. 

3.  In  astronomy,  a  conjunction  of  two  or  more 
planets  or  stars  in  the  same  optical  place  of  the 
heavens.     [Not  used.]  Encyc. 

SYN'OD-AL,  71.  Anciently,  a  pecuniary  rent  paid  to 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at  the  time  of  his  Easter 
visitation,  by  every  parish  priest;  a  procuration. 

Encyc. 
SynOfiols  r.re  due  of  common  rijrhl  to  ihe  bishop  only.     Gibson. 

2.  Constitutions  made  in  provincial  or  diocesan 
synods  are  sometimes  called  synodals.  Encyc. 

SYN'OD-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  occasioned  by  a 
synod.  Fuller. 

SYN-OU'ie,         in.     Pertaining  to  a  synod  ;  transact- 

SYN-OD'ie-AL,  i  ed  in  a  synod  ;  as,  synodieal  pro- 
ceedings or  forms  ;  a  synodieal  epistle.  Stillingjlect. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  period  in  which  two  heavenly 
bodies  pass  from  one  conjunction  to  another;  as,  a 
si/nodical  month.     [See  Month.]  Olmsted. 

SYN-OD'tC-AL-LY,  adv.  By  the  authority  of  a  syn- 
od. Sanderson. 
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SYN-OM'O-SY,  /!.  [Gr.  ewuuoota  ;  aw,  with,  and 
o^tvvfit,  to  swear.] 

Sworn  brotherhood ;  a  society  in  ancient  Greece 
nearly  resembling  a  modern  political  club. 

Mitford. 
SYN-ON'Y-MAL-LY,  adv.   Synonymously.   Spelman. 
SY'N'O-NYM,  71.     [Gr.  awiwvpo;  ;  aw,  with,  and  ov- 
Ofia,  name.] 

A  noun,  or  other  word,  having  the  same  significa- 
tion as  another,  is  its  synonym.  Two  words  contain- 
ing the  same  idea  are  synonyms. 

He  lias  extricated  the  synonyms  of  former  authors. 

Coze's  Russ. 

SYN-ON'Y-MA,  71.  pi.  Words  having  the  same  sig- 
nification.    But  Synonyms  is  a  regular  English  word. 

SYN-ON'Y-MAL,  a.     Synonymous.     [Not  in  use.] 

SYN-ON'Y-MIST,  71.  One  who  collects  and  explains 
synonymous  words. 

2.  Among  botanists,  a  person  who  collects  the  dif- 
ferent names  or  synonyms  of  plants  and  reduces 
tnem  to  one  another.  Cyc. 

SYrN-ON'Y-MlZE,  1:  t.  To  express  the  same  meaning 
in  different  words.  Camden- 

SYN-ON"  Y-mZ-ED,  pp.  Expressed  in  different  words 

SYN-ON'Y-MlZ-ING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  same  thing 
in  different  words. 

SYN-ON'Y-MOUS,  a.t  Expressing  the  same  thing  ; 
conveying  the  same  idea.  We  rarely  find  tw  0  words 
precisely  synonyjuous.  Wave  and  billow  are  sometimes 
synonymous,  but  not  always.  When  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it  a  wave 
or  a  billow  :  but  when  we  speak  of  the  small  swell  of 
a  p Hid,  we  may  call  it  a  toajje,  but  we  may  not  call 
it  a  billow. 

SYN-ON'Y-MOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  synonymous  man- 
ner ;  in  the  same  sense;  with  the  same  meaning. 
Two  words  may  be  used  synonymously  in  some  cases, 
and  not  in  others. 

SYN-ON'Y-MY,  n.  The  quality  of  expressing  the 
same  meaning  by  different  words. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  synonymous 
words  are  used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

S\'N-OP'SIS,  77.  t  [Gr.  avvoipisi  aur,  with,  and  oipis, 
view.] 

A  general  view,  or  a  collection  of  things  or  parts 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  or  the  principal 
parts  in  a  general  view. 

SYN-OP'TIG,  )  a.      Affording  a   general  view  of 

SYN-OP'TIC-AL,  i  the  whole,  or  of  the  principal 
parts  of  a  tiling  ;  as,  a  synoptic  table.         Buckland. 

SYN-OP'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  such  a  mannei  as  to 
present  a  genera!  view  in  a  short  compass. 

SYN-6'VI-A,  71.  In  anatomy,  the  fluid  secreted  into 
the  cavities  of  joints,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating 
them.  Cyc. 

SYN-O'VI-AL,  0.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  synovia  ; 
secreting  a  lubricating  fluid  ;  as,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane ;  synovial  gland.  Cyc. 

SYN-TAG'Tie,  /  a.     [See  Syntax.]      Pertaining 

SYN-TAG'TIO-AL,  j      to  syntax,  or  the  construction 
of  sentences. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  of  syntax  or  construction. 

Encyc. 

SYN-TAe'Tie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  conformity  to  syn- 
tax. 

SYN'TAX,        )  n.     [L.  syntaxis  ;   Gr.  awra^tg ;  avvt 

SYN-TAX'IS,  \      together,  and  r.io-c-o  ,  to  put.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  construction  of  sentences  ;  the 
due  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  according  to 
established  usage.  Syntax  includes  concord  and 
regimen,  or  the  agreement  and  government  of 
words.  Words,  in  every  language,  have  certain 
connections  and  relations,  as  verbs  and  adjectives 
with  nouns,  which  relations  must  be  observed  in  the 

.formation  of  sentences.  A  gross  violation  of  the 
rules  of  syntax  is  a  solecism. 

2.  Connected  system  or  order;  union  of  things. 
[Not  in  use.)  Glanville. 

SYN-TE-Rlc'SlS,  71.     [Gr.  aw  and  7-ijpEw.] 

Remorse  of  conscience.  Bp.  Ward. 

SYN-TE-RET'ie,  a.     Preserving  health. 
SYN-TET'IC,  a.     Wasting  with  consumption. 
SYN-TEX'IS,  71.     [Gr.]     A  deep  consumption. 
SYN'THE-SIS,  71.     [Gr.  aiwBcaic;  am;  and  71617111, to 
put  or  set.] 

1.  Composition,  or  the  putting  of  two  or  more 
things  together,  as  in  compound  medicines.      Cyc. 

2.  In  logic,  composition,  or  that  process  of  reason- 
ing in  which  we  advance  by  a  regular  chain  from 
principles  before  established  or  assumed,  and  propo- 
sitions already  proved,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion. Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis  or  resolu- 
tion. Encyc. 

3.  In  surgery,  the  operation  by  which  divided 
parts  are  reunited.  Cyc. 

4.  In  chemistry,  the  uniting  of  elements  into  a 
compound  ;  the  opposite  of  analysis,  which  is  the 
separation  of  a  compound  into  its  constituent  parts 
That  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  ia 
proved  both  bv  analysis  and  sunthesis. 

SYN-THET'ie,  I  a.    Pertaining  to  synthesis:  con- 

SYN-THET'I€-AL,  j  sisting  111  synthesis  or  compo- 
sition ;  as,  the  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  as  op- 
posed to  the  analytical. 
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SYN-TIIET'IC-AL-EY,  adv.  By  synthesis;  by  com- 
position. 

SYN'THE-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  unite  in  regular  structure. 
I  Not  much  used.] 

SYN'TO-MY,  n.     [Gr.  awropia.] 
Brevity  ;  conciseness. 

SYN-TON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  aw,  with,  and  tovos,  tone.] 
rn  music  sharp;  intense.  Ruusscau. 

BYI*H'I-LIS,  (sife-lis,)  n.  [A  term  coined  by  Fracas- 
torius,  and  introduced  into  nosology  by  Sauvages. 
Its  etymdogy  is  unknown.!  A  disease  character- 
ized by  ulcers  of  a  peculiar  character  on  the  genitals, 
succeeded  by  inguinal  buboes.  So  far,  the  disease 
is  local.  Tiie  indications  of  a  constitutional  affec- 
tion are  ulcers  in  the  throat,  copper-colored  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  pains  in  the  bones,  nodes,  <5lc.  This 
malady  is  exclusively  contagious. 

SYPH-I-UT'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  syphilis. 

BY'PHON,  re.     [Gr.  ai<po>v.] 

A  tube  or  pipe.     More  correctly  Siphon,  which  see. 

S?'REN.     See  Siren. 

SYlt'1-AG,  re.  The  language  of  Syria,  especially  the 
ancient  language  of  that  country. 

SYR'I-AC,  a.  [from  Syria.]  Pertaining  to  Syria,  or 
its  language  ;  as,  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  Si/riac  Bible. 

SYR'I-A-CISM,  n.     A  Syrian  idiom.  Milton. 

SYR'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Syria. 

SYR'l-AN-ISM,  n.  A  Syrian  idiom,  or  a  peculiarity 
in  the  Syrian  language.  Palcy. 

SYR'l-AS.U,  re.    The  same  as  Svrianism. 

Wurburtou.      Stuart. 

SY-RIN"GA,  re.     [Gr.  o-upiyf,  aopiyyos,  a  pipe.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  the  lilac. 

SYR'INGE,  (sir'inj,)  n.  [Supra.]  An  instrument 
for  injecting  liquids  into  animal  bodies,  into  wounds, 
&.C.  j  or  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  pump,  serv- 
ing to  draw  in  any  tiuid,  and  then  to  expel  it  with 
force. 

SYR'INGE,  v.  t.  To  inject  by  means  of  a  pipe  or 
syringe  ;  to  wash  and  cleanse  by  injections  from  a 
syringe. 


TIS  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  and 
a  close  consonant.  It  represents  a  close  joining  of 
the  end  of  the  tongue  to  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth, 
as  may  he  perceived  by  the  syllable  at,  et,  ot,  ut,  in 
attempting  to  pronounce  which,  the  voice  is  com- 
pletely intercepted.  It  is  therefore  numbered  among 
the  mutes,  or  close  articulations,  and  it  differs  from 
d  chiefly  in  its  closeness;  for  in  pronouncing  ad,  ed, 
we  perceive  the  voice  is  not  so  suddenly  and  entirely 
intercepted,  as  in  pronouncing  at  and  ct.  T,  by  itself, 
has  one  sound  ojly,  as  in  take,  turn,  bat,  bolt,  smite, 
bitter.  So  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  ;  but  in  real- 
ity, l  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  any  sound  at  all.  Its 
use,  like  that  of  all  mute  articulations,  is  to  modify 
the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal  sound  which  pre- 
cedes or  follows  it. 

When  t  is  followed  by  h,  as  in  think  and  that,  the 
combination  really  forms  a  distinct  sound,  for  which 
we  have  no  single  character.  This  combination  has 
two  sounds  in  English  ;  aspirated,  as  in  think,  and 
vocal,  as  in  that. 

The  letters  ti,  before  a  vowel,  and  unaccented, 
usually  [lass  into  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  nation,  motion, 
partial,  substantiate  ;  which  are  pronounced  nashon, 
vioshon,  yarshal,  substanshate.  In  this  case,  t  loses 
entirely  its  proper  sound  or  use,  and  being  blended 
with  the  subsequent  letter,  a  new  sound  results  from 
the  combination,  which  is  in  fact  a  simple  sound. 
In  a  few  words,  the  combination  ti  has  the  sound  of 
the  English  ere,  as  in  Christian,  mixtion,  question. 

T  is  convertible  with  d.  Thus  the  Germans  write 
tag,  where  we  write  day,  and  gut,  for  good.  It  is 
also  convertible  with  s  and  :,  for  the  Germans  write 
wasser,  for  water,  and  zahm,  for  tame. 

T.,  as  au  abbreviation,  stands  for  theologian  as,  S. 
T.  D.,  sanctat  theologue  doctor,  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  ancient  monuments  and  writings,  T.  is  an  abbrevia- 
ture, which  stands  for  Titus,  Titius,  or  Tullius. 

As  a  numeral,  T,  among  the  Latins,  stood  for  1G0, 
and  with  a  dash  over  the  top,  T,  for  lf>0,0fl0.  Encyc. 

In  music,  T  is  the  initial  of  tenor,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental ;  of  tacet,  for  silence,  as  adagio  taeet, 
when  a  person  is  to  rest  during  the  whole  movement. 
In  concertos  and  symphonies,  it  is  the  initial  of  tutti, 
the  whole  band,  after  a  solo  It  sometimes  stands 
for  tr.  or  trillo,  a  shake. 
TAB,  n.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe  fastened  with  a  string 
or  otherwise.     [Local-  ]  Forty. 

2.  The  end  of  a  'ace ;  a  tag.  Furbtj. 

3.  A  cup      '  6"  jlc  ] 
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SYR'ING-ED,  pp.    Injected  by  means  of  a  pipe  or 

syringe. 
SY-IUN"GO-DEN'DRON,  re.     [Gr.  avpiyt,  a  pipe  or 
tube,  and  &cv6puu,  tree.] 

A  fossil  plant ;  applied  to  many  species  of  sigilla- 
ria,  from  the  parallel,  pipe-shaped  (lutings  that  ex- 
tend from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  their  trunks. 

Bucklaad. 
SYR-IN-GOT'O-MY,   re.      [Gr.   aopiyi,   a  pipe,   and 
renvoi,  to  cut.] 
The  operation  of  cutting  for  the  fistula.  Cyc. 

SYR'MA,  (sur'tna,)  re.     [Gr.]     A  long  dress,  reaching 

to  the  floor,  worn  by  tragic  actors. 
SYRT,  (suit,)  11.     [L.  syrtis.]     A  quicksand  ;  a  bog. 

Young. 
SYR'TIS,  re.     [L.]     A  quicksand.     [Not  English.] 
SYR'UP.     See  Sirup.  [Milton. 

SYS-SAR-CO'SIS,  re.     [Gr.]     The  junction   of  bones 

by  intervening  muscles.  Brande. 

SYS'TA-SIS,  re.     [Gr.  aoaraaic.] 

The  consistence  of  a  thing  ;  constitution.  [Little 
used.]  Burke. 

SYS'TEM,re.     [Fr.  systime ;  L.  systcma  ;  Gr.  auarrtpa  ; 
aw  and  larnpi,  to  set.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  things  adjusted  into  a  regular 
whole  ;  or  a  whole  plan  or  scheme  consisting  of 
many  parts  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create 
a  chain  of  mutual  dependencies  ;  or  a  regular  union 
of  principles  or  parts  forming  one  entire  thing.  Thus 
we  say,  a  system  of  logic,  a  system  of  philosophy,  a 
system  of  government,  a  system  of  principles,  the 
solar  system,  the  Copernican  system,  a  system  of  di- 
vinity, a  system  of  law,  a  system  of  morality,  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry y  a  system  of  botany  or  of  chemistry. 

2.  Regular  method  or  order. 

3.  In  music,  an  interval  compounded,  or  supposed 
to  be  compounded,  of  several  lesser  intervals,  as  the 
fifth,  octave,  etc.,  the  elements  of  which  are  called 
diastems.  Busby. 

SYS-TEAI-AT'fS,  Jo.    Pertaining  to  system  ;  con- 

SYS-TEM-AT'IC-AL,  j      sibling  in  system;  method- 
ical; formed  with  regular  connection  and  adaptation 


TAB'ARD,  n.*  [W.  tabar,  from  tab,  a  9pread  or  sur- 
face ;  It.  tabarra.] 

A  sort  of  tunic  or  mantle  formerly  worn,  covering 
the  body  before  and  behind,  and  reaching  below  the 
loins,  but  open  at  the  sides,  from  the  shoulders  down- 
ward ;  a  herald's  coat.  Brande. 

TAB'ARD-ER,  n.     One  who  wears  a  tabard. 

TAB'A-RET,  n.  A  stout,  satin-striped  silk,  used  for 
furniture. 

TAB-A-SHEER',  n.  A  Persian  word  signifying  a  con- 
cretion found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  pure  silex.  It  is  highly  valued  in 
the  East  Indies  as  a  medicine,  for  the  cure  of  bilious 
vomitings,  bloody  flux,  piles,  &c.    Encyc.     Thomson. 

TAB'BI-i'D,  (tab'bid,)  pp.  or  a.  Watered  ;  made 
wavy. 

TAB'BI-NET,  re.     A  more  delicate  kind  of  tabby. 

TAB'BY,  a.  [See  the  noun.l  Brinded  ;  brindled  ; 
diversified  in  color  ;  as,  a  tabby  cat.  Addison. 

TAB'BY,  re.  [Fr.  tabisj  It.  Sp.  and  Port,  tabi;  Dan. 
tabin  ;  D.  tabbyn  ;  G.  tobin  ;  Arm.  tafias,  taffeta.  Q,u. 
Fr.  taveler,  to  spot.] 

1.  A  kind  of  waved  silk,  usually  watered.  It  is 
manufactured  like  taffeta,  but  is  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  watering  is  given  to  it  by  the  calen- 
der. Cyc. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones 
in  equal  proportions,  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
water,  forming  a  mass,  which,  when  dry,  becomes 
as  hard  as  rock.  This  is  used  in  Morocco  instead  of 
bricks  for  the  walls  of  buildings.  It  was  used  for- 
merly in  Georgia,  U.  S.  Spalding. 

TAB'BY,  v.  t.  To  water  or  cause  to  look  wavy  ;  as, 
to  tabby  silk,  mohair,  ribbon,  &c.  This  is  done  by  a 
calender  without  water.  Cyc. 

TAB'BY-ING,  re.  The  passing  of  stuffs  under  a  cal- 
ender to  give  thein  a  wavy  appearance. 

TAB-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  tabeo,  to  waste,  and  facio, 
to  make.     See  Tabefy.] 

A  wasting  away  ;  a  gradual  losing  of  flesh  by  dis- 
ease. 

TAB'E-FY,  o,  i.     [Ileb.  and  Ch.  am,  to  pine  ;  or  Ar. 


Db.l 


tabba,  to  be  weakened,  to  perish.      Class 


To  consume;  to  waste  gradually;   to  lose  flesh. 
f  Little  used.]  Harvey. 

TA-BELIi'ION,  (-bel'yun,)  n.  A  secretary  or  notary 
under  the  Roman  empire,  or  in  France  during  the 
old  monarchy.  Brande. 
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or  subordination  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  i 
design  of  the  whole  ;  as,  a  systematic  arrangement  of  j 
plants  or  animals  ;  a  systrmutic  course  of  study. 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system  or  regular  meth- 
od ;  as,  a  systematic  writer. 

SYS-TEM-AT'IC  AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  methodically.  Buijle. 

SYS'TE.M-A-TIST,  re.  One  who  forms  a  systein,  or 
reduces  to  system. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZE,  (  v.  t.    [Systemiie  would  be  prcf- 

SYS'TEM-lZE,  j      erable,  as  it  is  the  more  simple 

form.]     To  reduce  to  systein  or  regular  method  ;  as, 
to  systemize  plants  or  fossils. 

SYS'TEM-A-TlZ-ED,  )  pp.      Reduced    to    system   or 

SYS'TEM-TZ-KD,  j      method. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-ER,  j \n.    One  who  reduces   things 

SYS'TEM-IZ-ER,  j      to  system. 

SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-ING,  j  ppr.     Reducing  to  system  or 

SYS'TEM-XZ-ING,  1      due  method. 

SYS-TEM-I-ZA'TION,re.  [from  systemize.]  The  act 
or  operation  of  systeini/.ing  ;  the  reduction  of  things 
to  system  or  regular  method. 

SYS'TEM-MAK-ER,  n.     One  who  forms  a  system. 

SYS'TEM-M(jN"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  n.  One  given  to 
the  forming  of  systems.  Chesterfield. 

SYS'TO-LE,  ».  [Gr.  avaroXn,  from  ovariWoi,  to 
contract ;  true  and  o-rtXAw,  to  send.] 

1.  In  grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  contraction  of  trie  heart  and 
arteries,  for  expelling  the  blood,  and  carrying  on  the 
circulation.     [See  Diastole.] 

SYS-TOL'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  systole  or  contraction. 

SYS'TYLE,«.  [Gr.  aw,  with  or  together,  and  arvXoc, 
a  column.] 

In  architecture,  the  manner  of  placing  columns, 
where  the  space  between  the  two  shafts  consists  of 
two  diameters  or  four  modules.  Owilt. 

SY/f  HE,  re.     See  Scythe. 

SYZ'  Y-GY,  re.    [Gr.  ov^vyta  j  aw  and  t>you,  to  join.] 
A  common  name  for  the  period  both  of  new  and 
full  moon,  when  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth, 
are  in  one  line  Olmsted. 


TAB'ERD.     See  Tabard 

TAB'ER-NA-CLE,  re.     [L.  tabernaculum,  a  tent,  from 

taberna,  a  shop  or  shed,   from  tabula,  a  board  ;   or 

rather  from  its  root.     See  Table.] 

1.  A  tent.     Jv"i»».  xxiv.     Matt.  xvii. 

2.  A  temporary  habitation.  Milton. 

3.  Among  the  Jews,  a  movable  building,  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  with  ease  and  recon- 
structed, for  the  convenience  of  being  carried  during 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  of  a  rectangular  figure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten 
broad,  and  ten  high.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
two  rooms  by  a  vail  or  curtain,  and  it  was  covered 
with  four  different  spreads  or  carpets.  Cruden. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  temple.     Ps.  xv. 

4.  A  place  of  worship ;  a  sacred  place.   Addison. 

5.  Our  natural  body.     2  Cor.  v.    2  Pet.  i. 

6.  God's  gracious  presence,  or  the  tokens  of  it. 
Rev.  xxi. 

7.  An  ornamented  erection  or  representation  of  an 
edifice  placed  on  Roman  Catholic  altars  as  a  recepta- 
cle of  the  consecrated  vessels. 

Gwilt.     Gloss,  of  Archit. 

TAB'ER-NA-CLE,  v.  i.  To  dwell  ;  to  reside  for  a 
time  ;  to  be  housed ;  as  we  say,  Christ  tabernacled  in 
the  flesh. 

TAB-ER-NACU.-LAR,  a.     Latticed.  Warton. 

Ta'BeS,  n.  [L..]  A  dysthetic  or  cachectic  disease, 
characterized  by  a  gradually  progressive  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  accompanied  with  languor,  de- 
pressed spirits,  and,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect  oi 
obscure  hectic,  without  any  topical  affection  of  any 
of  the  viscera  of  the  head,  chest,  or  belly.  Tabes 
and  consumption  are  different  diseases. 

TA-BET'IC,  a.     Tabid  ;  affected  with  tabes. 

TAB'ID,  a.      [Fr.  tabidc ;    L.   tabidus,  from    tabeo,  to 
waste.] 
Wasted  by  disease 
In  tabid  persona,  milk  ia  the  best  restorative.  Arbuthiwt. 

TAB'ID-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  wasted  by  disease 
TAB'I-TUDE,  n.     [I,,  tab  Undo.]     The  state  of  one  af- 
fected with  tabes. 
TAB'LA-TURE,  n.     [from  tabic]     Painting  on  walls 
and   ceilings  ;  a  single   piece  comprehended  in  one 
view,  and  formed  according  to  one  design. 

Johnson.     Lord  Shaftesbury. 

2.  In  music,  the  expression  of  sounds  or  notes  of 

composition  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  or  ciphers,  or 

other  characters  not  used  in  modern  music      In  a 

stricter  sense,  the  manner  of  writing  a  piece,  for  the 
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lute,  theorbo,  guitar,  base  viol,  or  Die  like  ;  which  is 
dune  by  writing  on  several  parallel  lines  (eacli  of 
which  represents  a  string  of  the  instrument)  certain 
letters  of  ihe  alphabet,  referring  to  the  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument,  each  letter  directing  how 
some  note  is  to  be  sounded.  Cyc. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  division  or  parting  of  the  skull 
into  two  tubles.  Cyc. 

Ta'BLE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tabula:  It.  tavola;  Sp. 
labia ;  W.  tavell,  a  flat  mass,  a  tablet,  a  slice,  a 
spread  ;  tab,  t&o,  a  spread,  an  extended  surface  ; 
ta.vlu,  to  throw,  to  project  ;  tavu,  to  spread  or  over- 
spread ;  Sax.  twft,  a  die,  a  table-man  ;  D.  tafel,  a 
board,  a  table,  whence  in  ships,  tafferel ;  G.  and  Sw. 
tafel,  a  board  or  table  ;  Russ.  id. ,-  Fr.  tableau,  a  pic- 
ture.] 

1.  A  flat  surface  of  some  extent,  or  a  thing  that 
has  a  Hat'surface  ;  as,  a  table,  of  marble. 

2.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  usually  of  a 
frame  with  a  surface  of  boards  or  of  marble,  sup- 
ported by  legs,  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  for  holding  dishes  of  meat,  for  writing  on, 
&c. 

The  nymph  the  table  spread.  Pope. 

3.  Fare  or  entertainment  of  provisions  ;  as,  he 
keeps  a  good  table. 

4.  The  persons  sitting  at  table  or  partaking  of 
entertainment. 

I  drink  to  the  genera]  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Sliak. 

5.  A  tablet ;  a  surface  on  which  any  thing  is  writ- 
ten or  traced.  The  ten  commandments  were  written 
on  two  tables  of  stone-     Exod.  xxxii. 

Written  —  not  on  tables  of  stone,  out  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart. 
—  2  Cor.  iii. 

6.  A  picture,  or  something  that  exhibits  a  view  of 
any  thing  on  a  flat  surface. 

Saint  Anthony  lias   a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him  from  a  poor 
peasant.  Addison. 

7.  Among  Christians,  the  table,  or  Lord's  table, 
is  the  sacrament,  or  holy  communion  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

8.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering.     Mai.  i. 

9.  In  architecture,  a  smooth,  simple  member  or  or- 
nament of  various  forms,  most  usually  in  that  of  a 
long  square. 

10.  In  perspective,  a  plain  surface,  supposed  to  be 
transparent  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  It  is 
called  also  Perspecti ve  Plane.  Cyc. 

11.  In  anatomy,  a  division  of  the  cranium  or  skull. 
The  cranium  is  composed  of  two  tables  or  larnins, 
with  a  cellular  structure  between  them,  called  the 
medilullium  or  diploe.  Cyc.     Wistar. 

12.  In  the  glass  manufacture,  a  circular  sheet  of  fin- 
ished glass,  usually  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  each 
weighing  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds.  Twelve  of 
these  are  called  a  side  or  crate  of  glass. 

13.  In  literature,  an  index  ;  a  collection  of  heads 
or  principal  matters  contained  in  a  book,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pages  where  each  may  be  found  ;  as,  a 
table  of  contents.  Watts. 

14.  A  synopsis;  many  particulars  brought  into  one 
view.  B.  Jouson. 

15.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  or  a  fairer  table 

Hath  not  hi»lory  nor  fable.  B.  Jonson. 

16.  Draughts;  small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on 
squares. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  tables.  Taylor. 

17.  In  mathematics,  tables  are  systems  of  numbers 
calculated  to  be  ready  for  expediting  operations;  as, 
a  table  of  logarithms  ;  a  multiplication  table. 

18.  Astronomical  tables,  are  computations  of  the 
motions,  places,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  plan- 
ets, both  primary  and  secondary.  Cyc. 

19.  In  chemistry,  a  list  or  catalogue  of  substances 
or  their  properties  ;  as,  a  table  of  known  acids  ;  a 
table  of  acidiliable  bases  ;  a  table  of  binary  combina- 
tions;  a  table  of  specific  gravities.  Lavoisier. 

20.  In  general,  any  series  of  numhers  formed  on 
mathematical  or  other  correct  principles. 

21.  A  division  of  the  ten  commandments  ;  as,  the 
first  and  second  tables.  The  first  table  comprehends 
our  more  immediate  duties  to  God  ;  the  second  table 
our  more  immediate  duties  to  each  other. 

22.  Among  jewelers,  a  table  diamond  or  other  pre- 
cious stone,  is  one  whose  upper  surface  is  quite  flat, 
and  the  sides  only  cut  in  angles.  Cyc. 

23.  A  list  or  catalogue  ;  as,  a  table  of  stars. 
Raised  table;    in  sculpture,  an  embossment   in    a 

frontispiece  for  an  inscription  or  other  ornament, 
supposed  to  be  the  abacus  of  Vitruvius.  Cyc. 

Round  tabic.  Knights  of  the  round  table  are  a 
military  order,  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first  king  of 
the  Britons,  A.  D.  510.     [See  Round  Table.] 

Twelve  tables;  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  so' called, 
probably,  because  engraved  on  so  many  tables. 

To  turn  the  tables;  to  change  the  condition  or  for- 
tune of  contending  parties  :  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  gaming. 

Drydcn. 

To  serve  tables  ;  to  provide  for  the  poor  ;  or  to  (lis- 
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tribute  provisions  for  their  wants.  Acts  vi.  [See 
Tables.] 

Ta'BLE,  v.  i.  To  board  ;  to  diet  or  live  at  the  table 
of  another.     Nebuchadnezzar  tabled  with  the  beasts. 

South. 

Ta'BLE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  table  or  catalogue  ;  as, 
to  table  fines.  In  England,  the  chirographer  tables 
the  fines  of  every  county,  and  fixes  a  copy  in  some 
open  place  of  the  court.  Cyc. 

2.  To  board  ;  to  supply  with  food. 

3.  To  let  one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by  alter- 
nate scores  or  projections  from  the  middle. 

4.  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  enter  upon  the 
docket ;  as,  to  table  charges  against  some  one. 

TAB'LEAU,  (tab'16,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  picture  ;  a  striking 
and  vivid  representation. 

TAB'LEAUX  VI' VAKTS,  (tab'lo  ve'vang,)  [Fr.] 
Living  pictures  ;  an  amusement  in  which  groups  of 
persons,  in  proper  dresses,  in  a  darkened  room,  rep- 
resent some  interesting  scene,  usually  one  described 
by  authors. 

Ta'BLE-BED,  n.  [table  and  bed.]  A  bed  in  the  form 
of  a  table. 

Ta'BLE-BEER,  n.  [table  and  beer.]  Beer  for  the 
table,  or  for  common  use  ;  small  beer. 

Ta'BLE-BELL,  n.  A  small  bell  to  be  used  at  table 
for  calling  servants. 

Ta'BLE-BOQK,  n.  [table  and  book.]  A  book  on 
which  any  thing  is  traced  or  written  without  ink; 
tablets. 

Put  into  your  table-book  whatever  you  judge  worthy.    Dryden. 

Ta'ISLE-CLOTH,  n.     [table  and   cloth.]     A  cloth  for 

covering  a  table,  particularly  for  spreading  on  a  table 

before  the  dishes  are  set  for  meals. 
TA'BLE    D'HOTE,   (Ubl-dot,)    [Fr.]       A   common 

table  for  guests  at  a  French  hotel  ;  an  ordinary. 
TA'BLfil),  pp.     Formed  into  a  table. 
TA'BLE-LAND,  n.     Elevated  fiat  land. 
Ta'BLE-MAN,   n.      [table    and    man.]      A    man    at 

draughts  ;  a  piece  of  wood.  Bacon. 

TA'BLER,  n.     One  who  boards.  Ainsworth. 

Ta'BLES,  (tS'blz,)  n.  nl.      An  old   game  resembling 

backgammon.  Oifford. 

Ta'BLE-SPaK,   7i.      The  same  as   Tabular   Spar, 

which  see. 
TAB'LET,  n.     A  small  table  or  fiat  surface. 

2.  Something  flat  on  which  to  write,  paint,  draw, 
or  engrave 

The  pillared  marble  and  the  tablet  brass.  Prior. 

3.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form.  Tablets  of  arse- 
nic were  formerly  worn  as  a  preservative  against  the 
plague.  Bacon. 

4.  A  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  confection,  made 
of  dry  ingredients,  usually  with  sugar,  and  formed 
info  little  fiat  squares;  called  also  Lozenge  and 
Troche.  Cyc. 

TA'BLE-TALK,  (tawk,)  n.     [table  and  talk.]    Con 

versation  at  tabie  or  at  meals. 
Ta'BLING,  ppr.      Boarding  ;    forming  into   a  table  ; 

letting  one  timber  into  another  by  scores. 
Ta'BLING,  7i.     A  forming  into  tables  ;  a  setting  down 

in  order. 

2.  The  letting  of  one  timber  into  another  by  alter- 
nate scores  or  projections,  as  in  ship-building.  Cyc. 

3.  In  sail-making,  a  broad  hem  made  on  tile  skirts 
of  sails  by  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  and 
sewing  it  down.  Cyc. 

TA-BOO',  7i.  In  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  a  word  de- 
noting prohibition  or  religious  interdict,  which  is  of 
great  force  among  the  inhabitants. 

TA-BOO',  v.  t.  To  forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  of;  to 
interdict  approach,  or  use;  as,  to  taboo  the  ground 
set  apart  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals.  Tabooed 
ground  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

TA'BOR,  n.  [W.  tdbwri;  It.  tabar;  Old  Fr.  tabour. 
This,  in  some  languages,  is  written  tambour  and  tim- 
brel. The  atabal  of  the  Spaniards  is  probably  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  probably  named  from  striking, 
beating  ;  Eng.  tap,  Gr.  t-utttu,  Syr.  *\  jx  1    tubal,  Ar. 

SSJkJa  tabaa.     Class  Db,  No.  28.] 

A  small  drum  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  pipe 
or  fife.  Cyc. 

Ta'BOR,  v.  i.     To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 

Her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  laboring 
upon  their  breasts.  —  Nahuni  ii. 

2.  To  play  on  a  tabor  or  little  drum. 
Ta'BOR-ER,  ii.     One  who  beats  the  tabor.        Shak. 
TAB'O-RIOT,  «.  [from  tabor.]  A  small  tabor.  Spectator. 
TAB'O-RINE,  ;         „     ,.       ■      ,         .  ,      , 
TAB'O-RIN      {■        [Fr.  taooiirin  ;  from  taoor.] 

A  tabor  ;  a  small,  shallow  drum.  Shak. 

T.VBOR-ITE,  7i.  A  name  given  to  certain  Bohemian 
reformers  who  suffered  persecution  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, named  from  Tabor,  a  hill  or  fortress  where  they 
encamped  during  a  part  of  their  struggles.    Brande. 

TAB'OL'-RET,  71.  [Fr.]  A  convex  seat  without  arms 
or  back,  made  of  gilt  wood,  cushioned  and  stuffed, 
covered  Willi  silk  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  silk 
lace,  fringe,  tassels,  &,c. 
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TAR'RERE,  n.     A  taborer.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

TAB'RET,  n.     [See  Tabor.]     A  tabor.     1  Sam.  xviii. 
TAB  U-LAR,  a.     [L.  tabalaris  from  tabula,  table.] 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  table  ;  having  a  flat  or  square 
surface. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  laminae  or  pistes. 

3.  Set  down  in  tables  ;  as,  a  tabular  list  of  sub 
stances. 

4.  Set  ill  squares.  Johnson. 
Tabular  crystal ;  one  in  which  the  prism  is  veiy 

6bort.  Phillips. 

Tabular  spar;  a  mineral  consisting  of  silica  and 
lime,  occurring  in  rather  brittle,  laminated  masses, 
the  surface  of  the  lamina?  having  a  fibrous  and  pearly 
appearance.  It  is  usually  white  or  bluish-white.  It 
is  the  schaalstein  of  Werner.  Dana. 

TAB'LJ-LaTE,  v.  t.     To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 
2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface.  Johnson. 

TAB'lJ-LA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  flat  or  square 
flat  surface  ;  as,  a  tabulated  diamond.  Grew. 

TAC-A-MA-IIA'CA,  )  n.     The  popular  name  of  Icica 

TACA-MA-HAC,  j  Tacamahaca,  a  tree  of  South 
America  ;  also  of  Calophyllum  Tacamahaca,  a  tree 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Esle  of  Bourbon  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  younger  Michaux,  (but  probably  by 
mistake,)  of  Populus  balsamifera,  a  tree  of  North 
America. 

2.  There  are  two  sorts  of  resin  which  bear  this 
name,  one  of  them  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Calo- 
phyllum Tacamahaca  above  mentioned ;  and  the 
other  of  Elaphrium  tomeiitosum,  sometimes  called 
Fugara  octaudra,  a  tree  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  and 
other  islands  in  its  neighborhood. 

TA'CE,  [from  L.  taceo.]  A  term  used  in  Italian  music, 
directing  to  be  silent. 

Ta'CET,  [L.]  in  music,  is  used  when  a  vocal  or  in- 
strumental part  is  to  be  silent  during  a  whole  move- 
ment. Cyc. 

TACH,     J  71.     [See  Tack.]     Something  used  for' tak- 

TACHE,  (  ing  hold  or  holding  ;  a  catch  ;  a  loop  ;  a 
button.  It  is  found  in  Scripture,  but  I  believe  is  not 
now  used  in  discourse  or  writing.     Exod.  xxvi. 

TA-etlOM'E-TER,  71.  [Gr.  raXoi,  speed,  and  ucr- 
pov.] 

An  instrument  employed  for  measuring  the  veloci- 
ty of  machines,  by  means  of  the  depression  occasioned 
in  a  column  of  fluid  by  the  centrifugal  force,  which 
causes  the  fluid  in  the  cistern  (with  which  the  grad- 
uated column  is  connected)  to  sink  in  the  center 
more  and  more  with  every  increase  of  velocity. 
Thus  the  graduated  column  falls  on  the  scale  as  the 
velocity  is  augmented,  and  rises  as  the  velocity  is 
diminished.  Olmsted. 

TACIhY-DRo'MI-AN,  71.  "  [Gr.  raXvs  and  dpauoc, 
swift  course.] 

One  of  a  family  of  wading  birds,  nllied  to  the 
plovers  ;  also,  one  of  a  tribe  of  saurian  reptiles. 

Brande. 

TACH-Y-GRAPH'ie,         (  a.    Written  in  short  hand. 

TACH-Y-GRAPH'IC-AL,  (  Qhddon. 

TA-eHYG'RA-PHV,  71.  [Gr.  ra%vi,  quick,  and  ypaipa, 
to  write.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  quick  writing. 
[We    now   use  Stenography"   and   Short  Hand 
Writing.] 

TACIT,  (tas'it,)  a.  [Fr.  Incite  ;  L.  tacitus,  from  taceo, 
to  be  silent,  that  is,  to  stop,  or  to  close.  See  Tack.] 
Silent ;  implied,  but  not  expressed.  Tacit  consent 
is  consent  by  silence,  or  not  interposing  an  objection. 
So  we  say,  a  tacit  agreement  or  covenant  of  men  to 
live  under  a  particular  government,  when  no  objec- 
tion or  opposition  is  made  ;  .a  tacit  surrender  of  a 
part  of  our  natural  rights;  a  tacit  reproach,  &.c. 

TAC'IT-LY,  adv.  Silently  ;  by  implication  ;  without 
words  ;  as,  he  tacitly  assented. 

TAC'I-TURN,  n.t  [L.  taciturnus.] 

Habitually  silent ;  not  free  to  converse  ;  not  apt  to 
talk  or  speak.  Smollett. 

TAC-I-TURN'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  taciturnity,  from  L.  tact- 
turnitas,  from  taceo,  to  be  silent.] 
Habitual  silence  or  reserve  in  speaking. 


TAC'I-TURN-LY,  adv.  Silently  ;  without  conversa- 
tion. 

TACK,  v.  t.  [Gr.  rao-ooi,  to  set,  place,  ordain,  the 
root  of  which  was  rayro,  as  appears  from  its  de- 
rivatives, rayeic,  rayua.  Hence,  Fr.  attache,  It. 
attaccare,  Sp.  atacar,  VV.  taq-u,  to  stop,  Sp.  toco,  a 
stopper.  (See  Attach.)  The  primary  sense  is  prob- 
ably to  thrust  or  send.] 

1.  To  fasten  ;  to  attach.  In  the  solemn  or  grave 
style,  this  word  now  appears  ludicrous  ;  as,  to  get  a 
commendani  tacked  to  their  sees.  Swift. 

And  lack  the  center  to  the  sphere.  Herbert. 

2.  To  unite  by  stitching  together  ;  as,  to  tack  to- 
gether the  sheets  of  a  book  ;  to  tack  one  piece  of 
cloth  to  another.  [In  the  familiar  style,  this  word  is  in 
good  use.] 

3.  To  fasten  slightly  by  nails  ;  as,  to  tack  on  a 
TACK,  /  rr,  ,  .  ,  [board  or  shingle. 
TACHE   I  "'     t        tache.]  '  b 

A  spot.     [Not  used.] 
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TACK,  71.     [Ir.  taca;  Arm.  tjich.] 

1.  A  small  nail. 

2.  A  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  courses  and  stay-sails,  when  the  wind 
crosses  the  ship's  course  obliquely  ;  also,  a  rope  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  lower  corner  of  a  studding-sail  to 
the  boom.     Hence, 

3.  '1'he  part  of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  usually 
fastened  ;  the  foremost  lower  comer  of  the  courses. 
Hence, 

4.  The  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
her  sails  ;  as,  the  starboard  tack,  or  larboard  tuck  ;  the 
former  when  she  is  close-hauled  with  the  wind  on 
her  starboard,  the  latter  when  close-hauled  with 
the  wind  on  her  larboard.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  hold  tack  ;  to  last  or  hold  out.  Tusser. 

Tack  of  a  flair ;  a  line  spliced  into  tile  eye  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tabling,  for  securing  the  flag  to  the 
halliards. 

TACK,  i).  t.  To  change  the  course  of  a  ship  by  shift- 
ing the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  Mar.  Diet. 

TACK,  a.  In  rural  economy,  a  shelf  on  which  cheese 
is  dried.     [Local.] 

Tuck  of  land  :  the  term  of  a  lease.     [Local] 

TACK'ER,  n.     One  who  tacks  or  makes  an  addition. 

TACK'ET,  71.     A  small  nail.  Barrel. 

TACK'ING,  ppr.    Changing  a  ship's  course. 

TACK'ING,  n.  In  law,  a  union  of  securities  given  at 
different  times,  all  of  which  must  be  redeemed  be- 
fore an  intermediate  purchaser  can  interpose  his 
claim.  Bouoier. 

TACK'LE,  (tak'l,)  ?t.  [D.  takel,  a  pulley  and  tackle; 
takcf.cn,  to  rig ;  G.  takcl,  takeln  ;  Sw.  tackcl,  tackla : 
Dan.  takkel.takler  ;  W.  taclu,  to  put  in  order,  to  dress, 
deck,  set  right;  taclau,  tackling;  accotlterments ; 
tacnl,  a  tool.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
tack,  Gr.  ruiato.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  put  on,  or 
to  set  or  to  put  in  order.] 

1.  A  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy 
weights,  consisting  of  a  rope  and  blocks  called  a 
pulley.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  weapons. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell.  Hudibras. 

3.  An  arrow.  Chaucer. 

4.  The  rigging  and  apparatus  of  a  ship. 
Tackle-fall ;  the  rope,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  rope 

of  a  pulley,  which  falls  and  by  which  it  is  pulled. 

Ground-tackle  ;  anchors,  cables,  &x. 

Gun-tackle  ;  the  instruments  for  hauling  cannon  in 
or  out. 

Tack-tackle  ;  a  small  tackle  to  pull  down  the  tacks 
of  the  principal  sails.  Mar.  Diet. 

TACK'LE,  (tak'l,)  v.  t.  To  harness;  as,  to  tackle  a 
horse  into  a  gig,  sleigh,  coach,  or  wagon.  [A  legiti- 
mate and  common  use  of  the  word  in  America.] 

2.  To  seize  ;  to  lav  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  tackles 
his  antagonist  ;  a  dog  tackles  the  game.  This  is  a 
common  popular  use  of  the  word  in  New  England, 
though  not  elegant.  But  it  retains  the  primitive 
idea,  to  put  on,  to  fall  or  throw  on.     [Pee  Attack.] 

3.  To  supply  with  tackle.  Beaum.  4>  Fl. 
TACK'LED,  (tiik'Id,)  pp.  or  a.     Harnessed  ;  seized. 

2.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shall 
Bring  lliee  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair.  ShcJc. 

TACK'LING,  ppr.     Harnessing;  putting  on  harness; 

seizing  ■,  falling  on. 
TACK'LING,  n.     Furniture  of  tho  masts  and  yards  of 

a  ship,  as  cordage,  sails,  &c. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  as,  fishing  tackling. 

Walton. 

3.  Harness;  the  instruments  of  drawing  a  car- 
riage. 

TACKS'MAN,  71.  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  of 
land  from  another;  a  tenant  or  lessee.     [Local.] 

TACT,  11.  [L.  tactus,  from  tango,  (for  tago,)  to  touch  ; 
Fr.  tact :  It.  tatto  :  Sp.  taeto.] 

1.  Touch  ;  feeling  ;  formerly,  the  stroke  in  beating 
time  in  music.     [Dan.  tngt.] 

2.  Peculiar  skill  or  faculty;  nice  perception  or 
discernment.  Jim.  Rev. 

TACTIC,         j  a.     [See  Tactics.]     Pertaining  to  the 

TACTIC-AL,  (  art  of  military  and  naval  disposi- 
tions for  battle,  evolutions,  &.c. 

TAC-TI"CIAN,  (-tish'an,)  71.     One  versed  in  tactics. 

TACTICS,  71.  [Gr.  rcurtw'c,  from  tuo-o-o),  rarroj,  to 
set,  to  appoint ;  rajic,  order ;  Fr.  tactique.  See 
Tack.] 

1.  The  science  and  art  of  disposing  military  and 
naval  forces  in  order  fir  battle,  and  performing  mili- 
tary and  naval  evolutions.  In  the  most  extensive 
sense,  tactics,  la  grnnde  tactique  of  the  French,  com- 
prehends every  thing  that  relates  to  the  order,  forma- 
tion, and  disposition   of  armies,  their  encampments, 

&.C. 

2.  The  art  of  inventing  and  making  machines  for 
throwing  darts,  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons.  Cyc. 

T  \CTILE,  (-til.)  a.  [Fr.  tactile,  from  L.  tactilis,  from 
tango,  to  touch.] 

Tangible  ;  susceptible  of  touch  ;  that  may  be  felt  ; 
as,  tactile  sweets  ;  tactile  qualities.  Hale. 


TAC-TIL'I-TY,  n.  Tangibleness  ;  perceptibility  of 
touch. 

TACTION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  taclio,  tango,  to  touch.] 

The  act  of  touching  ;  touch. 
TACT'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  tact.  Ec.  Rev. 

TACT'TJ-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  touch  ;    consisting  in 

or  derived  from  touch.  Chalmers. 

TA-DOR'NA,  71.     [Sp.  tadorno.] 

The  sheldrake.  Cyc. 

TAD'PoLE,  11.  [Sax.  tade,  toad,  with  pola,  coinciding 
with  L.  pulhes,  young.] 

A  frog  ill  its  first  state  from  tho  spawn ;  a  por- 
wiggle. 
TJE'DI-UM,n.     [L.]    Tedium,  which  see. 

TiediuinmttE  ;  weariness  of  life  ;  a  mental  disorder. 
TAEL,  (tile,)  «.     In  China,  a  denomination  of  money 
worth  nearly  seven  shillings  sterling,  or  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half;  also,  a  weight  of  one  ounce  and  a 
third.  McCulloch. 

TiJKN,  (tane.)     The  poetical  contraction  of  Taken. 
TATi''EL-SPATH,  71.     [G.]     Tabular  spar,  which  see. 

TAFPRAIL,1 "'  i  n      [D-  l"fered>  from  tafcl>  tauIe0 
The  upper  part  of  a  ship's  stern,  which  is  flat  like 
a  table  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with 
carved  work.  Mar.  Diet.     Ctfc. 

TAF'FE-TA,  ;  71.     [Fr.  tofetas ;   taffetas;  Sp.  tafctan; 

TAF'FE-TY,  I       It.  taffetta  ;  D.  tuf;  G.  taffct.] 

A  fine,  smooth  stuff  of  silk,  having  usually  a  re- 
markable wavy  luster,  imparted  by  pressure  and 
heat  with  the  application  of  an  acidulous  fluid,  to 
produce  the  effect  called  watering. 

Encyc.  of  Dora.  Econ. 

TAF'I-A,  it.  A  variety  of  rum,  so  called  by  the 
French.  Ure. 

TAG,  71.  [Sw.  tagg,  a  point  or  prickle  ;  Ice.  tag  ;  Dan. 
taoger,  takkcr.  The  primary  sense  is  probably  a 
shoot,  coinciding  with  the  first  syllable  of  L.  digitus, 
(see  Toe  ;)  or  the  sense  is  from  putting  on,  as  in 
tackle.  In  Goth,  taga  is  hair,  the  hair  of  the  head, 
that  which  is  shot  out,  or  that  which  is  thick.  The 
latter  sense  would  show  its  alliance  to  the  VV.  taga, 
to  choke.] 

1.  A  metallic  point  put  to  the  end  of  a  string. 

2.  Something  mean  and  paltry  ;  the  rabble.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Tag-r*g  people  did  not  clap  him.  Shak. 

Will  yon  hence 
Before  the  tag  return  I  Sliak. 

3.  A  young  sheep  of  the  first  year.     [Local.] 

Halliwell. 
TAG,  v.  t.     To  fit  with  a  point ;  as,  to  tag  lace. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing  to  another ;  to  append  to. 

His  courteous  host 
Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word.  Drydtm. 

3.  To  join  or  fasten.  Swift. 
To  tag  after  one;  to  follow  closely,  as  it  were  an 

appendage. 

TAG,  71.  A  play  in  which  the  person  gains  who  tags, 
that  is,  touches  another.  This  wfts  a  common  sport 
among  boys  in  Connecticut  formerly,  and  it  may  be 
still.  The  word  is  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  affinity  of  languages,  and 
of  the  original  orthography  of  the  L.  tavgo,  to  touch, 
which  was  tago.  This  vulgar  tag  is  the  same  word  ; 
the  primitive  word  retained  by  the  common  people. 
It  is  used  also  as  a  verb,  to  tag.     [See  Tuuch.] 

TACG.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Fitted  with  a  point  appended  to. 

TAG'GING,  n\ir.  Fitting  with  a  point;  fitting  one 
thing  to  another. 

TAGLIA,  (tal'y'a,)  n.  [It.]  In  mechanics,  a  particu- 
lar combination  of  pulleys.  Brando. 

TAGL-IA-e5'TIAN,(tal-ya-ko'shan,)<z.  [from  Titgli- 
acoizi.  a  Venetian  surgeon.] 

Rhinoplastic  ;  applied  to  the  surgical  operation  for 
restoring  the  nose. 

TAG'RAG,  71.  or  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest  class 
of  people.     [Low.]  Shak. 

TAG'-SoRE,  n.    A  disease  under  the  tail  of  a  sheep. 

Cyc. 

TAG'TAIL,  71.  [tag  and  tail.]  A  worm  which  has  its 
tail  of  another  color.  Walton. 

TAIL,  (tale,)  11.  [Sax.  tcegl ;  Ice.  tagl ;  dim.  of  tag,  a 
shoot,  or  from  Goth,  taga,  hair.] 

1.  The  part  of  an  animal  which  terminates  its  body 
behind.  In  many  quadrupeds,  the  tail  is  a  shoot  or 
projection  covered  with  hair,  hanging  loose  from  the 
extremity  of  the  vertebra?.  In  birds,  the  tail  consists 
of  feathers,  or  is  covered  with  them,  which  serve  to 
assist  in  the  direction  of  their  flight.  In  fishes,  the 
tail  is  formed  usually  by  a  gradual  sloping  of  the 
body,  ending  in  a  fin.  The  tail  of  a  fish  may  assist 
the  animal  in  steering,  but  its  principal  use  is  to  pro- 
pel the  fish  forward.     It  is  the  instrument  of  swim- 

2.  The  lower  part,  noting  inferiority.  [ming. 
The  Lord  will  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail.  —  Deut. 

xxviii. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  long  ;  a  catkin.      Harvey. 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing.  Butler. 

5.  In  anatomy,  that  tendon  of  a  muscle  which  is 
fixed  to  the  movable  part.  Cyc. 

G.  In  botany,  the  tail  of  a  seed  is  a  downy  or  feath- 
ery appendage  to  certain  seeds,  formed  of  the  perma- 
nent elongated  style.  Cyc. 


7.  Horsc*s  tail,  among  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  is 
an  ensign  or  flag  ;  among  the  Turks,  a  standard  borne 
before  the  grand  vizier,  bashaws,  and  the  sanglacs 
For  this  purpose  it  is  fitted  to  a  half-pike  with  a  gold 
button,  and  is  called  Touo.  There  are  bashaws  o( 
one,  two,  and  three  tails.  Cyc. 

8.  In  heraldry,  the  tail  of  a  hart. 

9.  In  music,  the  part  of  a  note  running  upward  or 
downward. 

10.  The  extremity  or  last  end  ;  as,  the  tail  of  a  storm. 
Tail  of  a  comet ;  aluminous  train  extending  from 

the  nucleus  or  body  often   to  a  great  distance,  and 
usually  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun.       Olmsted 

To  turn  tail  is  to  run  away  ;  to  flee. 

Tail  of  a  lock,  on  a  canal,  the  lower  end,  or  en- 
trance into  the  lower  pond. 
TAIL,  71.  [Fr.  tuillcr,  Sp.  lallar,  It.  tagliare,  Port,  tal- 
hur,  Ir.  tallam,  to  cut  off;  W.  toli,  to  curtail,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  deal  out,  from  tawl,  a  sending  or  throwing,  a 
cast  or  throw,  a  separation,  diminution,  interruption. 
This  is  from  the  same  root  as  deal.  Class  Dl,  No.  15. 
See  Deal.] 

In  law,  an  estate  in  tail  is  a  limited  fee  ;  an  estate 
limited  to  certain  heirs,  and  from  which  the  other 
heirs  are  precluded.  Estates  tail  are  general  or  spe- 
cial; general,  where  lands  and  tenements  are  given 
to  one,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten  ;  special, 
where  the  gift  is  restrained  to  certain  heirs  of  the 
donee's  body,  as  to  his  heirs  by  a  particular  woman 
named.     [See  Entail.]  Blackstone. 

TAIL,  v.  t.     To  pull  by  the  tail.  .    Hudibras. 

To  tail  i7i ;  in  architecture,  to  fasten  by  one  of  the 
ends  into  a  wall,  as  a  timber.  Brands. 

TALLAGE,  \  "'     [Fr-  ""'""■' t0  cut  off-3 

Literally,  a  share  ;  hence,  a  tax  or  toll.     [06s.] 
Blackstone. 

TAIL'KD,  a.     Having  a  tail.  Grew. 

TAIL'INGS,  71.  pi.  [from  fail.]  The  lighter  parts  of 
grain  blown  to  one  end  of  the  heap  in  winnowing. 
[Local.]  Cyc. 

TAILLE,  (tile,)  71.  The  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee- 
simple,  because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared  that  it  is  not 
in  his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it ; 
but  it  is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all 
other,  and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.       Cowel. 

TAIL'LESS,  a.     Having  no  tail.  Lawrence. 

TAI'LOR,  11.  [Fr.  tailleur  ;  from  tailler,  to  cut,  It.  ta- 
gliare, Ir.  tallam.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  out  and  make 
men's  garments. 

TAI'LOR,  v.  7.    To  practice  making  men's  clothes. 

Green. 

TAI'LOR-ESS,  71.  A  female  who  makes  garments  for 
men. 

TAI'LOR-JNG,  71.     The  business  of  a  tailor. 

TaIL'-PIeCE,  71.  A  piece  at  the  end,  as  of  a  series 
of  engravings. 

2.  In  a  violin,  a  piece  of  ebony  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  instrument,  to  which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

Cyc. 

TAIL'-RaCE,  71.  The  stream  of-  water  which  runs 
from  the  mill  after  it  has  been  applied  to  produce  the 
motion  of  the  wheel. 

TAIL'/.IE,  71.  In  Scottish  law,  an  entailment  or  deed 
whereby  the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and 
an  arbitrary  one  substituted.  Brande. 

TAINT,  v.t.  [Fr.  teindre,  to  dye  01  stain;  \..tingo; 
Gr.  reyyoi,  to  dye,  literally,  to  dip,  primarily,  to 
thrust,  the  sense  of  L.  tango;  and  71  not  being  rad- 
ical, the  real  word  is  lego  or  tago,  coinciding  with 
Eng.  duck  ;  hence  its  sense  in  exiinguo.  See  Dye, 
Attaint,  and  Tinge.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate,  as  with  some  extra- 
neous matter  which  alters  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  substance. 

2.  More  generally,  to  impregnate  with  something 
odious,  noxious,  or  poisonous  ;  as,  putrid  substances 
taint  the  air. 

3.  To  infect ;  to  poison.  The  breath  of  consump- 
tive lungs  is  said  to  taint  sound  iungs.  Harvey. 

4.  To  corrupt,  as  by  incipient  putrefaction  ;  as, 
tainted  meat. 

5.  To  stain  ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish.  Shak. 

6.  To  corrupt,  as  blood  ;  to  attaint.  [JVof.  in  use.] 
[See  Attaint. V 

TAINT,  v.  i.  To  he  infected  or  corrupted  ;  to  ho 
touched  with  something  corrupting. 

1  can  not  mint  with  fear.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaction.  Meat 
soon  labits  in  warm  weather. 
TAINT,  71.     Tincture;  stain. 

2.  Infection  ;  corruption  ;  depravation.  Keep  chil- 
dren from  the  taint  of  low  and  vicious  company. 

3.  A  stain  ;  a  spot ;  a  blemish  on  reputation.  Shak. 

4.  An  insect ;  a  kind  of  spider.  Brown. 
TAINT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Impregnated  with  something 

noxious,  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  or  poisonous, 

infected  ;  corrupted  ;  stained. 
TATNT'-FREE,  a.     [taint  and  free.]     Free  from  taini 

or  guilt.  Heath. 

TaINT'ING,  ppr.     Impregnating  with  something  foul 

or  poisonous  ;  infecting;  corrupting;  staining. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TaINT'LESS,  a.     Free  from  taint  or  infection  ;  pure. 

Swift, 

TAINT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  taint. 

TAINT'QRE,  b.     [L.  tinctura.] 

Taint ;  tinge  ;  defilement ;  stain  ;  spot.  [JVotmuoh 
used.]  Shak. 

TA-Ja'CU,    )  n.     Tile  peccary  or  Mexican  hog;  the 

TA-JAS'SU,  (  Dicotyles  tctrquatus,  a  pachyderma- 
tous mamma!  inhabiting  tiie  eastern  side  of  South 
America. 

TAKE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Took  ;  pp.  Taken.  [Sax.  tecum,  to 
take,  and  to  teach  ;  also,  thicgan,  to  take,  as  food  ;  Sw. 
taga  i  Dan.  tager;  Ice.  taka;  Gr.  Ss-xupat  ;  L.  doceo. 
This  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  think,  for  we  say,  I 
think  a  thing  to  be  so,  or  I  take  it  to  be  so.  It  seems 
also  to  be  allied  to  Sax.  teogan,  to  draw,  to  tug,  L. 
duca  ;  for  we  say,  to  take  a  likeness,  and  to  draw  a 
likeness.  We  use  taking  also  for  engaging,  attract- 
ing. We  say,  a  child  takes  to  his  mother  or  nurse, 
and  a  man  takes  to  drink  ;  which  seem  to  include 
attaching  and  holding.  We  observe  that  take  and 
teach  are  radically  the  same  word.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  get  hold  or  gain  possession 
of  a  thing  in  almost  any  manner,  either  by  receiving 
it  when  offered,  or  by  using  exertion  to  obtain  it. 
Take  differs  from  seize,  as  it  does  not  always  imply 
haste,  force,  or  violence.  It  more  generally  denotes 
to  gain  or  receive  into  possession  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner, either  passively  or  by  active  exertions.     Thus, 

2.  To  receive  what  is  offered. 

Then  1  look  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand. —  Jer.  xxv. 

3.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  get  into  one's  power  for  keep- 
ing. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge.  — 
Dcut.  xxiv. 

4.  To  receive  with  a  certain  affection  of  mind.  He 
takes  it  in  pood  part ;  or  lie  takes  it  very  ill. 

5.  To  catch  by  surprise  or  artifice  ;  to  circumvent. 

rded  hours  they  take  ; 

ise,  but  others  weak.  Pope. 

6.  To  seize  ;  to  make  prisoner.  The  troops  en- 
tered, slew  and  took  three  hundred  janizaries. 

Knolles. 

This  man  was  taken  by  the  Jews.  —  Acts  xxiii. 

7.  To  captivate  with  pleasure  ;  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions ;  to  delight. 

Neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  —  Pro?,  vi. 
Cleombrotus  was  so  taken   with  this  prospect,  that  he  had  no 
patience.  Wake. 

8.  To  get  into  one's  power  by  engines  or  nets  ;  to 
entrap  ;  to  insnare ;  as,  to  take  foxes  with  traps  ;  to 
take  fishes  with  nets,  or  with  hook  and  line. 

9.  To  understand  in  a  particular  sense;  to  receive 
as  meaning.     I  take  your  meaning. 

You  take  me  right.  Bacon. 

Charity,  taken  hi  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing-  else  but  the  Gin- 
cere  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  Wake. 

10.  To  exact  and  receive. 

Take  no  usury  of  him  or  increase.  —  Lev.  xxv. 

11.  To  employ;  to  occupy.  The  prudent  man 
always  takes  time  for  deliberation,  befure  he  passes 
judgment. 

12.  To  agree  to  ;  to  close  in  with  ;  to  comply  with. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Rowe. 

13.  To  form  and  adopt ;  as,  to  take  a  resolution. 

Clarendon. 

14.  To  catch  ;  to  embrace  ;  to  seize  ;  as,  to  take 
one  by  the  hand  ;  to  take  in  the  arms. 

15.  To  admit  ;  to  receive  as  an  impression;  to  suf- 
fer ;  as,  to  take,  a  form  or  shape. 

Yft  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command  ; 

Now  take  the  mold.  Dryden. 

16.  To  obtain  by  active  exertion;  as,  to  take  re- 
venge or  satisfaction  for  an  injury. 

17.  To  receive;  to  receive  into  the  mind. 

They  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  — 

Acts  iv. 
It  appe; 

qu- 

18.  To  swallow,  as  meat  or  drink ;  as,  to  take 
food  ;  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

19.  To  swallow,  as  medicine  ;  as,  to  take  pills  ;  to 
take  stimulants. 

20.  To  choose;  to  elect.  Take  which  you  please. 
But  the  sense  of  choosing,  in  this  phrase,  is  derived 
from  the  connection  of  take  with  please.  So  we  say, 
take  your  choice. 

21.  To  copy. 

Beauty  atone  could  beauty  take  so  right.  Dryden. 

92.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  seize.  The  frost  has  taken 
the  com  ;  the  worms  have  taken  the  vines. 

Wheresoever  he  takclh  him,  he  tearcth  him,  and  lie  foamelh.  — 

Mark  ix. 
23.  To  accept ;   not  to   refuse.     He  offered  me  a 
fee,  but  I  would  not  take  it. 

Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer.  — Num. 

XXXV. 

24    To  adopt. 

I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people.  —  Ex.  vi. 


25.  To  admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescore.  — 
1  Tim.  v. 

26.  To  receive,  as  any  temper  or  disposition  of 
mind  ;  as,  to  take  shame  to  one's  self;  to  take  de- 
light ;  to  take  pride  or  pleasure. 

27.  To  endure  ;  to  bear  without  resentment ;  or  to 
submit  to  without  attempting  to  obtain  satisfaction. 
He  will  take  an  affront  from  no  man.  Can  not  you 
take  a  jest  ? 

28.  To  draw  ;  to  deduce. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most  forcible  motive  to 
a  good  life,  because  taken  from  Ibis  consideration  of  the  most 
lasting  happiness  and  misery.  Tillotson. 

29.  To  assume  ;  as,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say. 

Locke. 

30.  To  allow  ;  to  admit ;  to  receive  as  true,  or  not 
disputed  ;  as,  to  take  a  thing  for  granted. 

31.  To  suppose ;  to  receive  in  thought;  to  enter- 
tain in  opinion  ;  to  understand.  This  I  take  to  Jbje 
the  man's  motive. 

He  took  that  for  virtue  and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice 

in  disguise.  South.. 

You'd  doubt  his  sex,  and  lake  him  for  a  girl.  Tate. 

32.  To  seize ;  to  invade ;  as,  to  be  taken  with  a 
fever. 

33.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  as,  the  sparrow  takes  a 
bush  ;  the  cat  takes  a  tree.  [In  this  sense,  we  usu- 
ally say,  the  bird  takes  to  a  bush,  the  squirrel  takes  to 


a  tree.] 
4.  To 


34. 


receive  into  the  mind. 


Those  do  best  who  take  material  hints  to  be  judged  by  history. 

Locke. 

35.  To  hire  ;  to  rent  ;  to  obtain  possession  on 
lease  ;  as,  to  take  a  house  or  farm  for  a  year. 

36.  To  admit  in  copulation. 

37.  To  draw  ;  to  copy  ;  to  paint  a  likeness  ;  as,  a 
likeness  taken  by  Reynolds. 

38.  To  conquer  and  cause  to  surrender;  to  gain 
possession  of  by  force  or  capitulation ;  as,  to  take  an 
army,  a  city,  or  a  ship. 

39.  To  be  discovered  or  detected.  He  was  taken 
in  the  very  act. 

40.  To  require  or  be  necessary.  It  takes  so  much 
cloth  to  make  a  coat. 

To  take  away ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  bereave  ;  as,  a  bill 
for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops. 

TJy  your  own  [aw  I  take  your  life  away.  Dryden. 

2.  To  remove  ;  as,  to  take  away  the  consciousness 
of  pleasure.  Locke. 

To  taJce  care ;  to  be  careful  ;  to  be  solicitous  for. 

Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ? —  I  Cor.  ix. 

2.  To  be  cautious  or  vigilant.  Take  care  not  to 
expose  your  health. 

To  take  care  of;  to  superintend  oroversee  ;  to  have 
the  charge  of  keeping  or  securing. 

To  take  a  course ;  to  resort  to  ;  to  have  recourse  to 
measures. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God  is  forced  to 
take  for  the  destroying  of  sinners.  Hammond. 

To  take  one's  own  course ;  to  act  one's  pleasure  ;  to 
pursue  the  measures  of  one's  own  choice. 

To  take  down  ;  to  reduce;  to  bring  lower;  to  de- 
press ;  as,  to  take  down  pride,  or  the  proud. 

2.  To  swallow  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  potion. 

3.  To  pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces;  as,  to  take 
down  a  house  or  a  scaffold. 

4.  To  write  ;  as,  to  take  down  a  man's  words  at  the 
time  he  utters  them. 

To  take  from;  to  deprive  of. 

1  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee.  —  1  Sam.  xvii. 

2.  To  deduct ;  to  subtract;  as,  to  take  one  number 
from  another. 

3.  To  detract ;  to  derogate.  Dryden, 
To  take  heed;  to  be  careful  or  cautions. 

Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give.         Dryden. 

To  take  heed  to  ;  to  attend  to  with  care.  Take  heed 
to  thy  ways. 

To  take  hold;  to  seize ;  to  fix  on. 

To  take  in  ;  to  inclose  ;  to  fence.  Mortimer, 

2.  To  encompass  or  embrace;  to  comprise;  to 
comprehend. 

3.  To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass  ;  to  contract ; 
to  brail  or  furl  ;  as,  to  take  in  sail. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  circumvent ;  to  gull ;  to  deceive. 
[Not  elegant.} 

5.  To  admit;  to  receive  ;  as,  a  vessel  will  take  in 
more  water ;  the  landlord  said  he  could  take  in  no 
more  lodgers. 

6.  To  win  by  conquest.     [Not  in  7«e.]        Felton. 

7.  To  receive  into  the  mind  or  understanding. 

Some  bright  genius  can  take  in  a  lung  train  of  propositions. 

Watte, 
To  take  in  hand;  to  undertake  ;  to  attempt  to  exe- 
cute any  thing.     Luke  i. 

To  take  notice  ;  to  observe  ;  or  to  observe  with  par- 
ticular attention. 

2.  To  show  by  some  act  that  observation  is  made  ; 
to  make  remark  upon.  He  heard  what  was  said, 
but  took  no  notice  of  it. 


To  take  oath;  to  swear  with  solemnity,  or  in  a  ju- 
dicial manner. 

To  take  off;  to  remove,  in  various  ways ;  to  re- 
move from  the  top  of  anything;  as,  to  take  off  a 
load  ■;  to  take  off  one's  hat,  &c. 

2.  To  cut  off;  as,  to  take  off  the  head  or  a  limb. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  as,  to  taJce  off  life. 

4.  To  remove;  to  invalidate;  as,  to  take  off  the 
force  of  an  argument. 

5.  To  withdraw  ;  to  call  or  draw  away. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  the  mind  from  its  present 
pursuit.  Locke. 

6.  To  swallow  ;  as,  to  take  off  a  glass  of  wine. 

7.  To  purchase ;  to  take  from  in  trade. 


8.  To  copy. 

Take  off  al\  their  models  in  wood.  Addison. 

9.  To  imitate  ;  to  mimic. 

10.  To  find  place  for;  as,  more  scholars  than  pre- 
ferments can  take  off. 

To  take  off  from  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  remove  in  part. 
This  takes  off  from  the  deformity  of  vice. 

To  take  order  with;  to  check.     [JVbt  much  used.'] 

Bacon. 

To  take  out ;  to  remove  from  within  a  place ;  to 
separate  ;  to  deduct. 

2.  To  draw  out ;  to  remove  ;  to  clear  or  cleanse 
from  ;  as, to  take  out  a  stain  or  spot  from  cloth;  to 
take  out  an  unpleasant  taste  from  wine. 

To  take  part;  to  share.     Take  part  in  our  rejoicing. 

To  take  part  with  ;  to  unite  with  ;  to  join  with. 

To  take  place;  to  happen;  to  come,  or  come  to 
pass. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  prevail. 

"Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain.  Dryden. 

To  take  effect,  to  have  the  intended  effect ;  to  be 
efficacious. 

To  take  root ;  to  live  and  grow,  as  a  plant. 
2.  To  be  established,  as  principles. 
To  take  up  ;  to  lift ;  to  raise. 

2.  To  buy  or  borrow  ;  as,  to  take  up  goods  to  a  large 
amount ;  to  take  up  money  at  the  bank. 

3.  To  begin ;  as,  to  take  up  a  lamentation.  Eiek. 
xix. 

4.  In  surgery,  to  fasten  with  a  ligature. 

5.  To  engross;  to  employ;  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion ;  as,  to  take  up  the  time. 

6.  To  have  final  recourse  to. 

Arnobius  asserts  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  took  up  their  rest  iu 
the  Christian  religion.  Addison, 

7.  To  seize  ;  to  catch  ;  to  arrest;  as,  to  take  up  a 
thief;  to  take  up  vagabonds. 

8.  To  admit. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit.  Bacon. 

9.  To  answer  by  reproof;  to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly.  L  Estrange. 

10.  To  begin  where  another  left  off. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  talces  up  the  wondrous  tale.  Addison. 

11.  To  occupy  ;  to  fill ;  as,  to  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  room, 

12.  To  assume;  to  carry  on  or  manage  for  another; 
as,  to  take  up  the  quarrels  of  our  neighbors. 

13.  To  comprise  ;  to  include. 

The  noble  poem  of  Palemon  and  Arcitc  takes  up  seven  years. 

Lh  yden. 

14.  To  adopt;  to  assume;  as,  to  take  up  current 
opinions. 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering.  Dryden. 

15.  To  collect ;  to  exact  a  tax.  Knolles, 

16.  To  pay  and  receive ;  as,  to  take  up  a  note  at 
the  bank.  Johnson's  Reports. 

To  take  up  arms;  )   to  begin  war;  to  begin  resist- 

To  take  arms  ;       \       ance  by  force. 

To  take  up  the  gauntlet.     See  Gauntlet. 

To  take  the  field;  in  military  language,  to  encamp; 
to  commence  the  operations  of  a  campaign. 

CampbcWs  Military  Diet. 

To  take  upon  ;  to  assume  ;  to  undertake.  He  takes 
upon  himself  to  assert  that  the  fact  is  capable  of 
proof. 

2.  To  appropriate  to ;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to ; 
as,  to  take  upon  one's  self  a  punishment. 

To  take  side  ;  to  join  one  of  two  differing  parties  ; 
to  take  an  interest  in  one  party. 

To  take  to  heart ;  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  ;  to  feel 
any  thing  sensibly. 

To  take  advantage  of;  to  catch  by  surprise;  or  to 
make  use  of  a  favorable  state  of  things,  to  the  prej- 
udice of  another. 

To  take  the  advantage  of;  to  use  any  advantage 
offered. 

To  take  air;  to  be  divulged  or  made  public  ;  to  be 
disclosed  ;  as  a  secret. 

To  take  the  air ;  to  expose  one-s  self  to  the  open 
air. 

To  take  a  course ;  to  begin  a  certain  direction  or 
way  of  proceeding. 

To  take  leave  ;  to  bid  adieu  or  farewell. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.—  METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  —  NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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TAL 

To   take  breatlt ;  to   rest;   to   be   recruited   or  re- 
freshed. 

To  take  aim ;  to  direct  the  eye  or  a  weapon  to  a 
particular  object. 

To  take  along ;  to  carry,  lead,  or  convey. 

To  take  a  way  ;  to  begin  a  particular  course  or  di- 
rection. 
TaKE,  v.  i.  To  move  or  direct  the  course  ;  to  resort 
to,  or  to  attach  one's  self;  to  betake  one's  self.  Tile 
fox,  being  bard  pressed,  took  to  the  hedge.  My  friend 
has  left  his  music,  and  taken  to  books. 

The  dclluxion,  talcing  to  his  breast,  wasted  his  lungs.     Bacon. 

2.  To  please ;  to  gain  reception.    The  play  will 
not  take,  unless  it  is  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 


i  dea 


aire, 


_  should  take.  Addison. 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression  taketh. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  catch  ;  to  fix,  or  be  fixed.  He  was  inocu- 
lated, but  the  infection  did  not  take. 

When  flame  laketli  and  openeth,  it  givelh  a  noise  Bacon. 

To  take  after ;  to  learn  to  follow  ;  to  copy  ;  to  imi- 
tate ;  as,  be  takes  after  a  good  pattern. 

2.  To  resemble  ;  as,  the  son  takes  after  his  father. 

To  take  in  with  ;  to  resort  to.  Bacon. 

To  take  for;  to  mistake  ;  to  suppose  or  think  one 
thing  to  be  another. 

The  lord  of  the  land  took  us  for  spies.  — Gen.  xlii. 

To  take  on  ;  to  be  violently  affected  ;  as,  the  child 
takes  on  at  a  great  rate. 

2.  To  claim,  as  a  character 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician.  Shak. 

To  take  to;  to  apply  to;  to  he  fond  of;  to  become 
attached  to ;  as,  to  take  to  books ;  to  take  to  evil 
practices. 

2.  To  resort  to  ;  to  betake  to. 

Men  of  learning,  who  lake  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with 
greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  Addison. 

To  take  up  ;  to  stop. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up  and  settle  in  a  contempt  of  all  religion. 
[Not  in  use.]  Tillolson 

2.  To  reform.     [JVot  in  use.]  Locke. 

To  take  up  with  ;  to  be  contented  to  receive  ;  to  re- 
ceive without  opposition  ;  as,  to  take  up  with  plain 
fare. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence  on  our  future 

happiness,  we  should  not  take  ufi  with  probabilities.     Watts. 

2.  To  lodge  ;  to  dwell.     [Not  in  use.]  South. 

To  take  with;  to  please.     The  proposal  takes  well 

with  him. 

TaK'BN,  (tak'n,)  pp.  of  Take.     Received;  caught; 

apprehended  ;  captivated,  &x. 
TAK'ER,  n.     One  that  takes  or  receives;  one  who 
catches  or  apprehends. 

2.  One  that  subdues  and  causes  to  surrender  ;  as, 
the  taker  of  captives  or  of  a  city. 
TaIC'ING,  ppr.      Receiving;    catching;    getting   pos- 
session ;  apprehending. 
2.  a.     Alluring  ;  attracting. 
TAK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  gaining  possession  ;  a  seiz- 
ing ;  seizure  ;  apprehension. 
2.  Agitation  ;  distress  of  mind. 

What  a  Inking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband  asked  what  was 
in  the  kisket  I  Sliak. 

TaK'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  taking  or  attractive  manner. 

Bcaum.  <y  Ft. 

TAK'ING-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  pleasing.    Tai/lor. 

TAL'A-POIN,  j   n.     In    Siam   and    Burmali,   a   name 

TEL'A-POIN,  \  given,  by  some  European  nations, 
to  a  priest.     Also,  a  species  of  monkey. 

TAL'ISOT,   n.      A  sort  of  dog,  noted  "for   his  quick 
scent  and  eager  pursuit  of  game.    [The  figure  of  a  dog 
is  said  to  be  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Talbot  family.] 
Cijc.    Johnson. 

TALC,  n.  [G.  talk,  isinglass  ;  talg,  tallow  ;  Sw.  talk, 
talg,  id. ;  Dan.  tcelg,  talg,  tallow,  and  talk,  talgstccn, 
tallow-stone  ;  D.  talk,  tallow  ;  Port,  and  Sp.  talco.] 

A  magnesian  mineral,  consisting  of  broad,  fiat, 
smooth  lamins  or  plates,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a 
shining  luster,  translucent,  and  often  transparent. 
By  the  action  of  fire,  the  lamins  open  a  little,  the 
fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities  are  witli  diffi- 
culty fused  into  a  white  enamel.  When  rubbed 
with  resin,  talc  acquires  positive  electricity.  Its 
prevailing  colors  are  white,  apple-green,  anil  yellow. 
Cyc.     Kirwan. 

TALCK'ITE,  7i.  A  species  of  talc  of  a  loose  furm  ; 
nacrite. 

TAI.C'oSE,  )    o.     Talcky  ;  pertaining  to  or  composed 

TALC'OUS,  j       oftalc.  " 

TALUK'Y,  a.  Like  talc  ;  consisting  of  talc  ;  as,  a 
talcky  feel  ;  a  talcky  substance. 

5.  Containing  talc. 

TALE,  n  [See  Tell.]  A  story;  a  narrative;  the 
rehearsal  of  a  series  of  events  or  adventures,  com- 
monly some  trilling  incidents  ;  or  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive ;  as,  the  tale  of  a  tub;  Marmontel's  tales;  idle 
tides.     Luke  xxiv. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  —  Ps.  xc. 
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2.  Oral  relation.  Shale. 

3.  Reckoning  ,  account  set  down.    Exod.  v. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  Just  tale  of  the  number.  Carew. 

4.  Number  reckoned. 

The  ignorant  who  measure  by  tale,  not  by  weight.       Hooker. 

5.  A  telling  ;  information";  disclosure  of  any  thing 
secret. 

Birds  are  aptesl  by  their  voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find. 

Bacon. 

6.  In  law,  a  count  or  declaration.  [Tale,  in  this 
sense,  is  obsolete.] 

7.  In  commerce,  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ;  also,  a 
money  of  account.  In  China,  each  tale  is  10  maces 
=  100  candareens  =  1000  cash.  Cyc. 

TaLE,  b.  -L    To  tell  stories.     [Obs.]  Oowcr. 

TaLE'BEaR-ER,  71.  [tale  and  bear.}  A  person  who 
officiously  tells  tales;  one  who  impertinently  com- 
municates intelligence  or  anecdotes,  and  makes  mis- 
chief in  society  by  his  officiousness. 

Where  there  is  no  talebearer,  the  striie  ceaseth.  —  Prov.  xxvi. 

TaLE'BEAR-ING,  a.  Officiously  communicating  in- 
formation. 

TaLE'BEaR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  informing  officious- 
ly ;  communication  of  secrets  maliciously. 

TaLE'FIJL,  a.     Abounding  with  stories.     7'lwmson. 

TAL'ENT,  n.t  [L.  talcntam;  Gr.  raXtti/nv,  from  ra- 
Xato,  to  bear,  allied  to  L.  tollo.  The  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  signified  a  balance  or  scales.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  weight  and  de- 
nomination of  money  equal  to  CO  mins  or  C000 
drachma?.  The  Attic  talent,  as  a  weight,  was  nearly 
equal  to  57  lbs.  avoirdupois;  as  a  denomination  of 
silver  money,  £243  15  s.  sterling,  or  more  than 
$1100.  Smith's  Diet. 

2.  Among  the  Hcbmos,  a  weight  and  denomi- 
nation of  money  equivalent  to  3000  shekels. 
As  a  weight,  therefore,  it  was  equal  to  about  93.} 
lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  as  a  denomination  of  silver,  it  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  £340  to  £396  ster- 
ling, or  from  about  $1500  to  $1800.  The  highest 
value  is  that  given  by  the  latest  authorities. 

Arbutlinot.     P.  Cyc.     Husscy. 

3.  Faculty;  natural  gift  or  endowment;  a  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word,  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  scriptural  parable  of  the  talents.     Matt.  xxv. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  us  a 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  Dryden. 

4.  Eminent  abilities  ;  superior  genius;  as.  he  is  a 
man  of  talents. 

[Talent,  in  the  singular,  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
like  sense.] 

5.  Particular  faculty  ;  skill.  He  has  a  talent  at 
drawing. 

6.  [Sp.  talante,  manner  of  performing  any  thing, 
will,  disposition.]     duality  ;  disposition.         Swift. 

TAL'ENT-ED,  a.  Furnished  with  talents  ;  possessing 
skill  or  talents.  Ch.  Spectator. 

[This  word  is  formed  like  a  participle,  but  without 
a  verb,  like  Bigoted,  Turreted,  Targeted.] 

Ta'LES,  71.  pi,     [L.  talis,  pi.  tales.] 

In  law,  tales  de  circumstaiitibu-s,  spectators  in  court, 
from  whom  the  sheriff  is  to  select  men  to  supply  any 
defect  of  jurors  who  are  impanneled,  but  who  may 
not  appear,  or  may  be  challenged. 

TaLES'MAN,  7i.  A  person  summoned  to  act  as  a 
juror  from  among  the  by-standers  at  court.  Such 
persons  were  called,  in  law,  tales  de  circumstantibus. 

Bonnier. 

TaLE'TELL-ER,  n.     One  who  tells  tales  or  stories. 

Guardian. 

Ta'LI-ON,  n.     Law  of  retaliation.  Scott. 

TJi-Lf-O'JVfS,  LEX  TA-LI-O'NIS,  [L.]  In  law,  the 
law  of  retaliation.     [See  Retaliate.] 

TAL'I-PED,  ii.     [L.  talus  an  ankle,  and  pes,  a  foot.] 
The  disease  called  club-foot ;  also,  a  person  affect- 
ed with  this  disease. 

TAL'IS-MAN,  ii.  [Gr.  nXt-cua,  tribute,  or  nXeauoc, 
accomplishment,  both  from  -;,\eoj,  to  terminate.  A 
term  introduced  into  medicine  by  Apollonius  of  Ly- 
dana.     Sprengel.] 

1.  A  magical  figure  cut  or  engraved  under  certain 
superstitions  observances  of  the  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  to  which  wonderful  effects  are  ascribed  ; 
or  it  is  the  seal,  figure,  character,  or  image,  of  a 
heavenly  sign,  constellation,  or  planet,  engraven  on 
a  sympathetic  stone,  or  on  a  metal  corresponding  to 
the  star,  in  order  to  receive  its  influence.  The  talis- 
mans of  the  Samothracians  were  pieces  of  iron, 
formed  into  images  and  set  in  rings,  &c.  They  were 
held  to  be  preservatives  against  diseases  and  all  kinds 
of  evils.  Cue. 

Talismans  are  of  three  kinds,  astronomical,  magical, 
and  mired.     Hence, 

2.  Something  that  produces  extraordinary  effects  ; 
as,  a  talisman  to  destroy  diseases.  Swift. 

TAL-IS-MAN'IC,  a.  Magical ;  having  the  properties 
of  a  talisman,  or  preservative  against  evils  by  secret 
influence.  Md'ison. 

TALK,  (tawk,)  v.  i.  [Dan.  tolkcr  t  Sw.  tolka,  to  inter- 
pret, translate,  explain  ;  D.  talken,  ia\.  ;  Russ.  tolkuyu, 
id.    This  is  probably  the  same  word  differently  ap- 
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plied.  The  word  is  formed  from  tell.  See  Tell, 
for  the  Danish  and  Swedish.] 

1.  To  converse  familiarly  ;  to  speak,  as  in  familiar 
discourse,  when  two  or  more  persons  interchange 
thoughts. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you ;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you.  Sluak. 

In  £sop's  time 

When  all  things  talked,  and  talked  in  rhyme.  Trumbull. 

I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee.  — Num.  xi. 

Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the 
way  ?  —  Luke  xxiv. 

2.  To  prate  ;  to  speak  impertinently.         Milton. 

3.  To  talk  of;  to  relate  ;  to  tell  ;  to  give  account. 
Authors  talk  of  the  wonderful  remains  of  Palmyra. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much  of  the  fall  of 

these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  done.  Addison. 

So  shall  1  talk  of  thy  wondrous  works.  —  P».  cxix. 

4.  To  speak  ;  to  reason  ;  to  confer. 

Let  me  talk  wilh  thee  of  thy  judgments.  — Jer.  xii. 

To  talk  to  ;  in  familiar  language,  to  advise  or  ex- 
hort ;  or  to  reprove  gently.  I  will  talk  to  my  son 
respecting  his  conduct. 
TALK,  (tawk,)  n.t  Familiar  converse;  mutual  dis- 
course ;  that  which  is  uttered  by  one  person  in  fa- 
miliar conversation,  or  the  mutual  converse  of  two 
or  more. 

Should  a  man  full  of  talk  be  justified  f  — Job  xi. 

In  various  talk  lh'  instructive  hours  they  passed.  Pope. 

2.  Report  ;  rumor. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  money.  Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse.  This  noble  achievement 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

4.  Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  public 
conference,  as  respecting  peace  or  war,  negotiation, 
and  the  like  ;  or  an  official  verbal  communication 
made  from  them  to  another  nation  or  its  agents,  or 
made  to  them  by  the  same. 

TALK   a  mineral.     [See  Talc] 

TALK'A-TIVE,  (tawk'a-tiv,)  a.  t  Given  to  much  talk- 
ing ;  full  of  prate  ;  loquacious  ;  garrulous.  One  of 
the  faults  of  old  age  is  to  be  talkative. 

TALK'A-TIVE-LY,  ado.     In  a  talkative  manner. 

TALK'A-TiVE-NESS,  (tawk'a-tiv-ness,)  n.  Lo- 
quacity ;  garrulity  ;  the  practice  or  habit  of  speaking 
much  in  conversation.  Swift. 

TALK'ER,  (tawk'er,)  71.    One  who  talks  ;  also,  a  lo- 
quacious person,  male  or  female  ;  a  prattler.    Shak. 
2.  A  boaster.  Taylor. 

TALK'ING,  (tawk'ing,)  ppr.  Conversing;  speaking 
in  familiar  conversation.     Matt.  xvii. 

2.  a.  Given  to  talking  ;  loquacious  ;  as,  talking 
age.  Ooldsmith. 

TALK'ING,  (tawk'ing,)  it.  The  act  of  conversing 
familiarly;  as,  foolish  talking.    Eph.v. 

TALL,  (taw!,)  a.f  [W.  tal:  talav,  to  grow  tall.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  stretch  or  extend  ;  W.  telln,  to 
stretch  ;  Sp.  talla,  raised  work,  also  stature  ;  talle, 
shape,  size;  tallo,  a  shoot  or  sprout;  tallado,  tall, 
slender;  talon,  the  heel,  that  is,  a  shoot;  Port,  talo, 

a  stalk ;  taludo,  stalky ;  Ar.  JUa  taula,  to  be  long, 

to  spread,  to  be  extended,  to  defer  or  delay,  that  is, 
to  draw  out  in  time,  Eng.  dully,  Class  Dl,  No.  20  ; 
allied,  probably,  to  L.  tollo,  Gr.  rsAAw.  In  Sw.  tall 
is  a  pine-tree.] 

1.  High  in  stature  ;  long  and  comparatively  slen- 
der ;  applied  to  a  person,  or  to  a  standing  tree,  mast, 
or  pole.  Tall  always  refers  to  something  erect,  and 
of  which  the  diameter  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
bight.  We  say,  a  tall  man  or  woman,  a  tall  boy  for 
his  age  ;  a  tall  tree,  a  tall  pole,  a  tall  mast ;  hut  we 
never  say,  a  tall  house  or  a  tall  mountain.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  word  to  a  palace  or  its  shadow,  in 
Waller,  is  now  improper. 

Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall.  Waller. 

2.  Sturdy;  lusty;  bold.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 
TAL'Ll'xGE    ("■     [F'-tai!'-";tocutofr.    See  Tail.] 

Anciently,  a  certain  rate  or  tax  paid  by  barons, 
knights,  and  inferior  tenants,  toward  the  public  ex- 
penses. When  it  was  paid  out  of  knight's  fees,  it 
was  called  Scutage  ;  when  by  cities  and  bur»hs, 
Talliage  ;  when  upon  lands  not  held  by  military 
tenure,  IIidage.  Blackstone. 

TAL'LAGE,  0.  t.     To  lay  an  impost.  Bp.  Ellis. 

TAL'LI-£D,  (tnl'lid,)  pp.  Scored  with  correspondent 
notches;  fitted;  suited. 

TAL'LI-EU,  71.     One  who  keeps  tally.  Pope. 

TALL'NESS,  ii.     Flight  of  stature.     [See  Tall.] 

TAL'LOW,  71.     [Dan.  talg ;  D.  talk;  G.  and  Sw.  talg; 

Eth.  (TlAA  talal,  to  be  fat;  Ar.  JJa  talla,  to  be 
moist.    Class  Dl,  No.  21.] 

A  sort  of  animal  fat,  particularly  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  animals  of  the  sheep  and  ox  kinds. 
We  speak  of  the  tallow  of  an  ox  or  cow,  or  of  sheep. 
Tins  substance  grows  chiefly  about  the  Kidneys,  and 
on  the  intestines.  The  fat  <  f  swine  we  never  call 
tallow,  but  lard.     I  see,  in  English   books  mention  is 
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made  of  the  tallow  of  hogs,  (see  Cyclopedia,  article 
Tallow ; )  but  in  America  I  never  heard  the  word 
thus  applied.  It  may  he  applied  to  the  fat  of  goats 
and  deer.  The  fat  of  bears  we  call  bear's  grease. 
Tallow  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but  chiefly  to  the 
manufacture  of  candles. 

TAL' L6W,  v.t.    To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

2.  To  fatten  ;  to  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
tallow  ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep.  Farmers. 

TAL'LoW-CAN'DLE,  n.     A  candle  made  of  tallow. 

TAL'LOW-CHAND'LER,  n.  [Chandler  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Fr.  chandelier,  and  the  word 
to  signify  tallow-candler,  a  maker  of  candles ;  for  in 
Fr.  chandelier  is  a  tallow-chandler.  See  Oorn-Chand- 
lf.b.] 

One  whose  occupation  is  to  make,  or  to  make  and 
sell,  tallow  candles. 

TAL'LoVV-£D,  pp.     Greased  or  smeared  with  tallow. 
2.  Made  fat  ;  filled  with  tallow. 

TAL'LoW-ER,  n.  An  animal  disposed  to  form  tallow 
internally.  Cyc. 

TAL'LoVV-FAC-.ED,  (-faste,)  a.  Having  a  sickly 
complexion  ;  pale.  Burton. 

TAL'LOW-ING,  ppr.     Greasing  with  tallow. 

2.  Causing  to  gather  tallow  ;  a.  term  in  agriculture. 

TAL'LoW-ING,  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  art,  of  caus- 
ing animals  to  gather  tallow  ;  or  the  property  in  ani- 
mals of  forming  tallow  internally  ;  a  term  in  agricul- 
ture^ Cyc. 

TAL'LGW-ISH,  a.  Having  the  properties  or  nature 
of  tallow. 

TAL'LoW-TREE,  n.  The  Stillingia  sebifera,  a  tree 
of  China  and  other  parts,  [t  takes  this  name  from 
its  producing  a  substance  like  tallow,  and  which  is 
applied  textile  same  purposes.  The  Vateria  tndica, 
a  tree  of  Hindustan,  affords  a  substance,  in  its  gen- 
^fr  eral  properties,  intermediate  between  wax  and  tal- 
low, and  called  Piney  Tallow.  P.  Cyc. 

TAL'LoVV-Y,  a.  Greasv ;  having  the  qualities  of 
tallow. 

TAL'LY,  71.  [Fr.  taillcr,  Port,  talhar,  Sp.  tallar,  to 
cut.     See  Tail.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores  are 
cut,  as  the  marks  of  number.  In  purchasing  and 
selling,  it  is  customary  for  traders  to  have  two  sticks, 
or  one  stick  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  to  mark  with  a 
score  or  notch,  on  each,  the  number  or  quantity  of 
goods  delivered;  the  seller  keeping  one  stick,  and 
the  purchaser  the  other.  Before  the  use  of  writing, 
this,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  only  method  of 
keeping  accounts,  and  tallies  are  received  as  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice.  In  the  English  exchequer  are 
tallies  of  loans,  one  part  being  kept  in  the  exchequer, 
the  other  being  given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an 
obligation  for  money  lent  to  government.  Cyc. 

2.  One  thing  made  to  suit  another. 

They  were  framed  the  tallies  tor  each  other.  Dryden. 

TAL'LY,  v.  t.  To  score  with  correspondent  notches  ; 
to  fit ;  to  suit  ;  to  make  to  correspond. 

They  are  not  ao  well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture.         Pope. 

2.  In  seamanship,  to  pull  aft  the  sheets  or  lower 
corners  of  the  main  and  fore-sail. 
TAL'LY,  u.  i.    To  be  fitted  ;  to  suit;  to  correspond. 


TAL'LY,  adv.     Stoutly  ;  with  spirit.     [06s.] 

Beaum.  t\-  Fl. 
TAL'LY-Ho  ;  the  huntsman's  cry  to  his  hounds. 

Booth. 
TAL'LY-ING,  ppr.     Fitting  to  each  other  ;  making  to 
correspond. 

2.  Agreeing;  corresponding. 

3.  Hauling  aft  the  corners  of  the  main  and  fore- 
sail. Mar.  Vict. 

TAL'LY-MAN,  n.     [tally  and  man.]     One  who   sells 

for  weekly  payment.  Diet. 

2.  One  who  keeps  the  tally,  or  marks  the  sticks. 

T  AL'LY-SHOP,  ?i.  A  shop  at  which  goods  or  articles 
are  sold  to  customers  who  agree  to  pay  for  them  by 
certain  weekly  or  monthly  installments. 

McCnlloch. 

TAL'MUD,  n.     [Ch.,  from  inS  lamad,  to  teach.] 

The  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  traditions,  and  ex- 
planations, or  the  hook  that  contains  them.  The 
Talmud  contains  the  laws,  and  a  compilation  of  ex- 
positions of  duties  imposed  on  the  people,  either  in 
Scripture,  by  tradition,  or  by  authority  of  their  doc- 
tors, or  by  custom.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
Misclma  and  the  Gemara ;  the  former  being  the 
written  law,  and  the  latter  a  collection  of  traditions 
and  comments  of  Jewish  doctors.  Encyc. 

TAL-MUD'IC,         )   a.      Pertaining  to  the  Talmud; 

TAL-MUD'IC-AL,  i  contained  in  the  Talmud:  as, 
Tulmudit,  fables.  Enfield. 

TAL'MUD-IST,  n.     One  versed  in  the  Talmud. 

TAL-MUD-tST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Talmud; 
resembling  the  Talmud. 

TAL'ON,  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  talon,  tbo>  heel,  that  is,  a 
shoot  or  protuberance.     See  Tall.] 

1.  The  claw  of  a  fowl.  Bacon. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  molding,  concave  at 
the  bottom  and  convex  at  the  top.     When  the  con- 
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cave  part  is  at  the  top,  it  is  called  an  inverted  talon. 

It  is  usually  called  by  workmen  an  ogee,  or   0  O, 

and  by  authors  an  uprig/U  or  inverted  cymatium. 

Cyc. 
TAL'PA,  n.    [L.]     In  zoology  and   surgery,  a  mole, 

which  see. 
Ta'LUS,  n.    [L.  talus,  the  ankle.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  astragalus,  or  that  bone  of  the 
foot  which  is  articulated  to  the  leg. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  slope  ;  the  inclination  of  any 
work. 

3.  in  fortification,  the  slope  of  a  work,  as  a  bastion, 
rampart,  or  parapet. 

4.  In  geology,  a  sloping  heap  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones  at  the  foot  of  any  cliff.  Lyell. 

TAM'A-BLE,  a.  [from  tame.]  That  may  be  tamed  ; 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  from  wildness  or  savage 
ferociousness  ;  that  may  be  subdued. 

TAM' A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  tamable. 

TAM'A-ItACK,  n.  The  American  larch  ;  hackma- 
tack. 

TAiVi' A-RIN,  71.  The  nameof  several  species  of  small 
South  American  monkeys,  of  the  genus  Midas,  with 
long,  squirrel-like  tails.  Jardine. 

TAM'A-RIND,  71.  [Sp.  tamarindo;  Port.  pi.  tamarin- 
dos  ;  It.  tamarino,  tamarhtdi ;  Fr.  tamarin  ;  said  to  be 
a  compound  of  Ton,  the  palm-tree,  and  Indus  or  ind, 
the  root  of  India.'] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Tamarindus,  which  yields  the 
fruit  called  Tamarinds.  Two  species  are  recognized, 
one  of  which  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  the  other  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America.  It  is  cultivated  in 
both  the  Indies  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  and  for  its 
cooling,  grateful  acid  fruit,  the  pulp  of  which,  dried 
either  alone  or  with  salt,  or  mixed  with  boiled  sugar, 
is  imported  into  northern  countries.  The  stein  of 
the  tree  is  lofty,  large,  and  crowned  with  wide- 
spreading  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  in  simple  clus- 
ters, terminating  the  short  lateral  branches. 

P.  Cue. 

TAM' A-RINDS,  n.  pi.  The  preserved  seed-pods  of  the 
tamarind,  which  abound  with  an  acid  pulp.     Cyc. 

TAM'A-RISK,  71.  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Tain- 
arix,  of  several  species.  Cue. 

TAM'BAC,  71.     An  alloy  of  copper.     [See  Tombac.] 

Buchanan. 
2.  Agallochum  or  aloes-wood.  [See  Agallochum.] 

Booth. 

TAM'BOUR,  71.  [Sp.  and  Port,  tambor,  a  drum  ;  It. 
tamburo.     'Pile  m  is  probably  casual.     See  Tabor.] 

1.  A  small  drum,  used  by  the  Iliscayans  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  flageolet.  Cyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  term  applied  to  the  vase  or 
naked  ground  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  cap- 
itals, which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  drum  ; 
also,  the  wall  of  a  circular  temple  surrounded  with 
columns  ;  also,  the  circular  vertical  part  above  or  be- 
low a  cupola.  Qwilt. 

3.  A  lobby  or  vestibule,  inclosed  with  folding 
doors,  to  break  the  current  of  wind  from  without, 
as  at  the  entrance  of  a  church,  banking-house,  &c. 

Francis. 

4.  A  round  course  of  stones,  several  of  which 
form  the  shaft  of  a  pillar,  not  so  high  as  a  di- 
ameter. 

5.  In  the  arts,  a  species  of  embroidery  in  which 
threads  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  in  leaves, 
flowers,  &c. ;  also,  a  frame  resembling  a  drum,  on 
which  it  is  worked.  Hcbert. 

TAM'BOUR,  v.  t.     To  embroider  with  a  tambour. 
TAM-BOUR-INE',  n.     [Fr.  tambourin,  from   tambour, 
tabor  ;  Sp.  tamboril.     See  Tabor.] 

1.  A  small  drum.  At  present,  it  is  a  shallow  drum 
with  only  one  skin,  played  on  with  the  hand,  and 
having  bells  at  the  sides. 

2.  A  lively  French  dance,  formerly  in  vogue  in 
operas.  Cyc. 

TAME,  a.t  [Sax.  tarn;  Dan.  and  D.  tam;  Sw.  tarn, 
tamd  ;  G.  zahm.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  That  has  lost  its  native  wildness  and  shyness  ; 
mild  ;  accustomed  to  man  ;  domestic ;  as,  a  tame 
deer  ,  a  fame  bird. 

2.  Crushed  ;  subdued  ;  depressed  ;  spiritless. 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plow.  Roscommon. 

3.  Spiritless;  unanimated  ;  as, a  (dine  poem.  [JVot 
elegant,  nor  in  u.<e.] 

TA  M  E,  i).  t.  [Sax.  tamian,  getcmian  ;  Goth,  ga-tamynn  ; 
Dan.  ttzmmer  ;  Sw.  tumia;  D.  tnmmen  ,-  G.  zahmeu: 
L.  domo ;  Gr.  jniiam ;  Fr.  dompter ;  Sp.  and  Port. 
domar  ,-  It.  domarc ;  Ch.  and  Heb.  D"i1,  to  be  silent, 

dumb;  or  Ar.  -^  U*^-,  kathama,  to  restrain,  to  stop, 

shut,  silence,  subdue,  tame.     See  Class  Dm,  No.  3, 
25,  and  No.  23,  24.] 

1.  To  reclaim  ;  to  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  domes- 
tic state  ;  to  make  gentle  and  familiar;  as,  to  tame  a 
wild  beast. 

2.  To  civilize  ;  as,  to  fume  the  ferocious  inhabitants 
of  the  forest. 

3.  To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  depress:  as,  to  fame 
the  pride  or  passions  of  youth. 


TAN 

4.  To  subdue ;  to  repress  ;  as  wildness  or  licen- 
tiousness. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  lame.  —  James  ui. 

TaM'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Reclaimed  from  wildness  ;  domes- 
ticated ;  made  gentle  ;  subdued. 

TAME'LESS,  a.  Wild  ;  untamed  ;  untamable.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Hall. 

TAME'LY,  adv.  With  unresisting  submission  ; 
meanly  ;  servilely  ;  without  manifesting  spirit;  as, 
to  submit  tamely  to  oppression  ,  to  bear  reproach 
tamely. 

TAME'NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  tame  or  gen- 
tle ;  a  state  of  domestication. 

2.  Unresisting  submission;  meanness  in  bearing 
insults  or  injuries  ;  want  of  spirit.  Rogers. 

TAM'ER,  71.  One  that  tames  or  subdues;  one  that 
reclaims  from  wildness.  Pope. 

TAM'ING,  ppr.  Reclaiming  from  a  wild  state  ;  civil- 
izing ;  subduing. 

TAM'INE,  (  71.     A  strainer  or  bolter  of  han. 

TAM 'MY,   \  Cotgrave. 

2.  Th»  same  as  Tamis. 

TAM'IS,  7..  A  worsted  cloth  used  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  sauces.  Encyc.  of  Dom.  Earn. 

TAM'KIN,  h.     A  stopper.     [See  Tampion.] 

TAMP,  v.  t.  To  fill  up  a  hole  bored  in  a  rock  for 
blasting. 

TAM'PER,  v.  i.  To  meddle ;  to  be  busy  ;  to  try  little 
experiments  ;  as,  to  tamper  with  a  disease. 

2.  To  meddle ;  to  have  to  do  with  without  fitness 
or  necessity. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse.  Roscommon. 

3.  To  deal ;  to  practice  secretly. 

Others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborou<rh,  and  Lambert.  Hudibras. 

TAM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Meddling;  dealing;  practicing 
secretly. 

TAM'PER-ING,  71.  The  act  of  meddling  or  practicing 
secretly. 

TAMP'ING,  71.  [Allied  probably  to  tame,  dam,  stem, 
stamp,  <Scc] 

The  filling  up  of  a  hole  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose 
of  blasting;  also,  the  matter  used  in  thus  filling  up. 

TAM'PI  0\    I 

TOM'PI-ON\  i  "•     [Fr-  tami">n  •  Arm-  tepon-] 

The  stopper  of  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  ord- 
nance, consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  wood.  Mar.  Diet. 

TAM'PoE,  it.  A  fruit  of  the  East  Indies,  somewhat 
resembling  an  apple.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
called  sometimes  Mangou9tan,  though  a  different 
fruit,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Cue. 

TAM'TAM,  71.*  A  large,  flat  drum  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos. 

TAN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tanner,  to  tan  ;  tanne,  a  little  black 
spot  on  the  face  ;  It.  tone,  tawny  color.  Gregoire,  in 
his  Armoric  dictionary,  suggests  that  this  may  be 
from  tan  or  dan,  which,  in  Leon,  signifies  an  oak. 
But  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  Ir.  tionus  signifies  a 
tan-house,  and  tionsunaim  is  to  drop  or  distil.  Spot- 
ting is  often  from  sprinkling,  and  dyeing  from  dip- 
ping. In  Gaelic,  dean  is  color.  It  seems  to  be  allied 
to  tawny,  and  perhaps  to  dun.] 

1.  In  the  arts,  to  convert  animal  skins  into  leather 
by  steeping  them  in  an  infusion  of  oak  or  some  other 
bark,  by  which  they  are  impregnated  with  tannin  or 
tannic  acid,  an  astringent  substance  which  exists  in 
several  species  of  bark,  and  thus  rendered  firm,  du- 
rable, and,  in  some  degree,  impervious  to  water. 

2.  To  make  brown  ;  to  imhrown  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  1  as,  to  tan  the  skin. 

TAN,  ii.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  &c,  bruised  and  broken 
by  a  mill  for  tanning  hides.  It  bears  this  name  be- 
fore and  after  it  has  been  used.  Tan,  after  being 
used  in  tanning,  is  used  in  gardening  for  making 
hotbeds  ;  and  it  is  also  made  into  cakes  and  used  as 
fuel. 

TAN'A-GER,  71.*  The  name  of  certain  American 
birds  allied  to  the  finches  and  sparrows. 

Sioainson. 

TAN'-BED.  71.  [tan  and  bed.]  In  gardening,  a  bed 
made  of  tan  ;  a  bark  bed. 

TAN'-IIOUSE,  71.  [fail  and  house.]  A  building  in 
which  tanner's  bark  is  stored. 

TAN'-P-IT,  n.  [l<in  and  pit.]  A  bark  pit;  a  vat  in 
which  hides  are  laid  in  tan. 

TAN'-SPUD,  71.  [fail  and  spud.]  An  instrument  for 
peeling  the  bark  from  oak  and  other  trees.     [Local.] 

TAN'-SToVE,  11.  [fan  and  stove.]  A  hothouse  with 
a  bark  bed. 

TAN'-V/VT,  71.  [fan  and  rat.]  A  vat  in  which  hides 
are  steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

TAN'-YARl),  71.  An  inclosure  where  the  tanning  of 
leather  is  carried  on. 

TAN'DEM.  [Horseman's  Latin.]  Horses  are  har- 
nessed tandem,  when  they  arc  placed  single,  one  be- 
fore another.  But  tandem  properly  refers  to  time,  and 
not  to  length  of  line. 

TANG,  71.  [Gr.  rayyr),  rancor;  rayyos,  rancid  ;  It. 
tanfo.] 

1.  A  strong  taste  ;  particularly,  a  taste  of  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  itself;  as,  wine  or  cider  has 
a  tang  of  the  cask.  Locke. 

2.  Relish  ;  taste.     [Not  elegant.] 
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3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain  behind. 


She  hail  n  to 
4.  Sound  ;  time. 


TANG,  v.  i 


[JVot  in  use.] 
To  ring  with.     [Not  in  use.'] 


Shalt. 

Holder. 
Sltak. 


To  be  entangled   or  united   con- 


[This  may  he  allied  to  ding,  dong.] 

TA.VCEN-CY,  n.     A  contact  or  touching. 

TAN'GENT,  ?!.*  [Fr.  tangmte  i  L.  tangens,  touching. 
See  Todch.] 

In  geometry,  a  right  line  which  touches  a  curve, 
but  which,  when  produced,  does  not  cut  it.  Ill  trig- 
onometry, the  tangent  of  an  arc  is  a  right  line  touch- 
ing the  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  terminated  by  a 
secant  passing  through  the  other  •extremity. 

TAN-GEN'TIAL,  a.  Tangential  force ;  a  f.irce  which 
acts  so  as  to  give  a  tendency  to  a  revolving  body  to 
fi V  off  in  n  tangent  to  its  orbit.  Olmsted. 

TAN-GEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  direction  of  a  tan- 
gent. Olmsted. 

TAN-Gi-RIL'I-TY,      )  n-    [from  tangible^]    Thcqual- 

TAN'GI-ISLE-NESS,  1  ity  of  being  perceptible  to 
the  touch  or  sense  of  feeling. 

TAN'GI-BLE,  a.     [from  L   tango,  to  touch.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch  :  tactile. 

2.  That  may  be  possessed  or  realized. 
TAN'Gl-ULY,  'adv.     Perceptibly  to  the  touch. 
TAN"GLE,  (tang'gl,)  v.  t.     [This  word,  if  n  is  casual, 

seems  to  be  allied  to  the  VV.  tagu,  to  choke,  Goth. 

taga,  hair  ;  from  crowding  together.     In  Ar.  1,^>N 
dagaa,  signifies  to  involve.] 

1.  To  implicate  ;  to  unite  or  knit  together  con- 
fusedly ;  to  interweave  or  interlock,  as  threads,  so 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  ravel  the  knot. 

2.  To  insnare  ;  to  entrap ;  as,  to  be  tangled  in  the 
folds  of  dire  necessity.  Milton. 

Tangled  in  amorous  nets.  Millon. 

3.  To  embroil ;  to  embarrass. 

When  mv  simple  weakness  strays, 

Tangled'in  forbidden  ways.  Crashavt. 

[Entanqle,  the  compound,  is  the  more  elegant 
word.] 

TAN"GLE, 
fused  y. 

TAN"GLE,  (tang'g),)  n.  A  knot  of  threads  or  other 
things  united  confusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to 
be  easily  disengaged  ;  as,  hair  or  yarn  in  tangles. 

Milton. 
2.  A  kind  of  sea-weed. 

TAN"GLED,  pp.  or  a.     United  confusedly. 

TAN"GLING,  ppr.     Uniting  without  order. 

TAN"GLING-LY,  adi:     In  a  tangling  manner. 

TA.\'-HOUSE,  n.  A  building  in  which  tanner's  bark 
is  stored. 

TAN'IST,  «.  [Gaelic,  tanaiste  a  lord,  the  governor  of 
a  country  ;  in  Ireland,  the  heir  apparent  of  a  prince  ; 
probably  from  tan,  a  region  or  territory,  or  from  the 
Gr.  Avaarrjs,  a  lord,  which  is  from  Suvamai,  to  be 
powerful  or  able,  the  root  of  the  Gaelic  duine,  a  man. 
But  both  may  he  of  one  family,  the  root  tan,  ten,  Gr. 
«<»-',  L.  tenco,  W.  tannu,  "to  stretch,  strain,  or 
hold.] 

Among  the  descendants  nf  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  a 
lord,  or  the  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  a  governor 
or  captain.  This  office  or  rank  was  elective,  and 
often  obtained  bv  purchase  or  bribery.  Davics. 

TANnST-RY,  ».  '[Gaelic,  tanaisteachil.)  In  Ireland,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by  election. 
The  primitive  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
inheritance  should  descend  to  the  oldest  or  most 
worthy  of  the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased. 
This  was,  in  reality,  giving  it  to  the  strongest,  and 
the  practice  often  occasioned  bloody  wars  in  families. 
Davics.     Cite. 

TANK,  n.      [Fr.  etang,  a  pond;    Sp.   cstunnue ;  Port. 
taoqne  ;  Sans,  tanghi ;  Japan,  tange.     This  seems  to 
be  Irom  the  root  of  stanch,  to  stop,  to  hold.] 
A  large  basin  or  cistern  ;  a  reservoir  of  water. 

Dryden. 

TANK'ARD,  n.  [Ir.  tancaird  ;  Gaelic,  tancard  ;  tank 
and  ard.] 

A  large  vessel  for  liquors,  or  a  drinking  vessel, 
with  a  cover. 

Marius  wns  ih"  first  who  drank  out  of 

TANK'ARD-TUR-NIP,  n.  A  sort  of  turnip  that 
stands  high  above  the  ground.  Cue. 

TAN'LING,  it.  One  tanned  or  scorched  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

TAN'NATE,  ii.  A  compound  of  tannic  acid  and  a 
base.  Brands. 

TANW'RD,  (tan;!,)  pp.  or  a.     [from  Jan.]     Converted 
into  leather.     (See  Tan.] 
2.  Darkened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

TAN'NER,  ».  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tan  hides, 
or  convert  them  into  leather  by  tho  use  of  tan. 

TAN'NER-Y,  n.  The  house  and  apparatus  for  tan- 
ning, 

TAN'NIC  ACID,  n.  The  principle  of  asTrinpency  in 
vegetables,  as,  fur  example,  the  hark  of  the  oak, 
chestnut,  and  gall-nuts.  It  is  the  substance  used  to 
change  raw  hides  into  leather. 
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TAN'NT-EU,  H.     One  of   the  popular   names  of  the 
^  Arum  esculentuni,  an  esculent  root.  Mease. 

*'AN'NIN,  «.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  the  tan- 
nic acid,  before  its  acid  character  was  known  and 
understood. 

TAN'NING,  ppr.     Converting  raw  hides  into  leather. 

TAN'NING,  7i.  The  practice,  operation,  ami  art  of 
converting  the  raw  hides  of  animals  into  leather  by 
the  <i^p  of  tan. 

TAN'REC,     i7i.    The   popular  name  of  the  several 

TEN'REC,     >     species  of  the   insectivorous    mam- 

TEN'DRAC,  >  malian  genus  Centimes,  of  which 
there  are  three  species.  They  are  small  quadrupeds, 
inhabiting  .Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

TAN'S Y,  71.  [Fr.  tanaisie  ;  It.  and  Sp.  tanacclo  :  L. 
tanacetum.  Q_u.  Gr.  aQ.ivania,  immortality.  This 
is  doubtful,  and  rather  i  in  probable.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Tanacetum,  of  many  species. 
It  is  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  used  for  me- 
dicinal and  culinary  purposes.  Cyc. 

TANT,  71.  A  small  spider  with  two  eyes  and  eight 
long  legs,  and  of  an  elegant  scarlet  color.  Cyc. 

TAN'TA-LISM,  «.  [See  Tantalize.]  The  punish- 
ment of  Tantalus  ;  a  teasing  or  tormenting  by  the 
hope  or  near  approach  of  good  which  is  not  attaina- 
ble. 

Is  not  such  a  provision  like  tantalism  to  this  people  ?    /.  Quincy. 

TAN'TA-LITE,  71.  Another  name  for  the  mineral 
called  Columhite,  which  is  found  in  New  England 
and  in  Europe. 

TAN-TA-Li-ZA'TION,  77.     The  act  of  tantalizing. 

TAN'TA-LIZE,  v.  t-t  [from  Tantalns.]  To  tease  or 
torment  by  presenting  some  gootl  to  the  view  and 
exciting  desire,  but  continually  frustrating  the  ex- 
pectations by  keeping  that  gootl  cut  of  reach  ;  to 
tease  ;  to  torment. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantalized  thy  life,  Dryden. 

TAN'TA-LTZ-ED,  pp.  Teased  or  tormented  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  hope  of  good. 

TAN'TA-LIZ-ER,  n.     One  that  tantalizes. 

TAN'TA-LTZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Teasing  or  tormenting 
by  presenting  to  the  view  some  unattainable  good. 

TAN'TA-LIZ  ING-LY,  ado.     By  tantalizing. 

TAN'TA-LUi  1, 17-  A  name  once  used  for  Columbium, 
the  metallic  basis  of  tiie  mineral  called  Tantalite 
or  Columhite. 

TAN'TA-LUS,  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.]  In  fabulous  history, 
a  Lydian  king  who  was  condemned  to  be  plunged 
in  water,  with  choice  fruits  hanging  over  him,  with- 
out the  power  of  reaching  them  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
or  his  thirst. 

TAN'TA-MOUNT,  a.  [L.  tantus,  so  much,  and 
amount.] 

Equal  ;  equivalent  in  value  or  signification  ;  as,  a 
sum  tantamount  to  all  our  expenses.  Silence  is  some- 
times tantamount  to  consent. 

TAN'TIV-Y,  adv.     [Said   to  be   from  the  note  of  a 
hunting-horn  ;  L.  tantu  i:i.\ 
To  ride  tantivy,  is  to  ride  with  great  speed.  Johnson. 

TANT'LING,  71.  [See  Tantalize.)  One  seized 
with  the  hope  of  pleasure  unattainable.  Shale. 

TAP,  7'.  t.     I  Fr.  taper ;  Arm.  tupa,  tapein  ;  Dan.  tapper, 

to  throb;  Gr.  Tvr.roi,  rvr:  ;.     See  Class  T)b,  No.  28.] 

To  strike  with  something  small,  or  to  strike  a  very 

gentle  blow  ;  to  touch  gently  ;  as,   to  tap  one  with 

the  hand  ;  to  top  one  on  the  shoulder  with  a  cane. 

TAP,  v.  i.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow.  He  tapped  at  the 
door. 

TAP,  17.  t.  [Sax.  tcc]>pan  ;  Sw.  tappa ;  Dan.  tapper  ;  D. 
tuppen  ;  G.  zapfen.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  broach  a  cask,  and  insert  a  tap. 

2.  To  open  a  cask  and  draw  liquor.        Mdison. 

3.  To  pierce  for  letting  out  flu  ill  ;  as,  to  tap  a  tu- 
mor; to  tap  a  dropsical  person.  Sharp. 

4.  To  box,  or  bore  into  ;  as,  to  tap  a  maple-tree  to 
obtain  the  sap  for  milking  sugar.  Mease. 

TAP,  11.  A  gentle  blow  ;  a  slight  blow  with  a  small 
thing. 

She  gives  her  right-hand  Wi 


2.  Aspile  or  pipe  for  drawing  liquorfrom  a  cask. 
[But  in  Sp.  tapar  is  to  stop,  and   a  tap  may  be  a 
stopper.     In  this  case,  the  verb  to  tap  should   follow 
the  noun.] 
TAPE,  11.     [Sax.  ta?ppe.] 

A  narrow  fillet  or  hand  ;  a  narrow  piece  of  woven 
work,  used  for  strings  and  the  like ;  as,  curtains  tietl 
witlt  tape.  Pope. 

TaPE'I.INE,h.     A  painted  tape,  marked  with  inches, 
&c,  and  inclosed  in  a  case,  used  by  engineers,  6zc, 
in  measuring. 
TA'PER,   ii.     [Sax.  taper,  ta'pur.     Q.u.  It.  doppiere,  a 
torch,  VV.  tampyr.] 

A  small  wax  candle  ;  a  small  lighted  wax  candle, 
or  a  small  light. 

Gel  me  u  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.  Shale. 

Ta'PER,  a.    [Supposed  to  be  from  the  form  of  a  ta- 
per.] 

Regularly  narrowed  toward  the  point ;  becoming 
small  toward  one  end;  conical-;  pyramidical ;  as, 
taper  fingers.  Dryden. 


TAR 

TA'PER,  i'.  i.  To  diminish  or  become  gradually 
smaller  toward  one  end  ;  as,  a  sugar  loaf  tapers  to- 
ward a  point. 

TA'PER,  d.  t.    To  make  gradually  smallerin  diameter. 

TA'PER-ING,  ppr.     .Making  gradually  smaller. 

2.  a.  Becoming  regularly  smaller  in  diameter  to- 
ward one  end  ;  gradually  diminishing  toward  a  point. 

TA'PER  ING-LY,  ado.     in  a  tapering  manner. 

TA'PER-NESS,  11.     The  state  of  being  taper. 

TAP'ES-TRI-BD, pp.    Ornamented  with  tapestry. 

TAP'ES-TRY,  11.  [Fr.  tapis,  a  carpet;  tapUserie, 
hangings,  tapestry;  L.  tapes,  tapestry  ;  Fr.se  tapir, 
to  crouch,  to  lie  Hat ;  Sp.  tapiz,  tapestry,  and  a  grass- 
plot  :  [t.  tappeto,  a  carpet ;  tappeizeria,  tapestry ;  Arm. 
tapifz,  a  carpet ;  tapiciiry,  tapestry.  Uu.  from  weav- 
ing or  spreading.] 

A  kind  of  woven  hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often 
enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  &c.  The  most  cele- 
brated were  the  Gobelins,  so  called  from  a  manufac- 
turer in  Paris.  Cyc. 

TAP'ES-TRY,  v.  t.     To  adorn  with  tapestry. 

TAP'ET,  71.     [Supra.]     Worked  or  figured 'stuff. 

Spenser. 

TAP'E-TI,  (tap'e-te,)  71.  An  animal  of  the  hare  kind  ; 
the  Lepus  Brasiliensis,  a  rodent  mammal  inhabiting 
South  America. 

TAPE'-WOR.M,  (-worm,)  71.  [tape  and  marm.]  A 
worm  bred  in  the  human  intestines.  The  popular 
name  of  various  worms  infesting  the  alimentary 
canal  of  different  animals.  They  are  parenchyma- 
tous entozoa,  of  the  tenioid  family.  The  broad  tape- 
worm is  the  Bothriacephalus  latus ;  the  common 
tape-worm  is  the  Taenia  Solium.  Both  of  these  in- 
fest the  human  species,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  oil 
of  turpentine  in  cathartic  doses. 

TAP'-HOUSE,  n.  [tap  and  house.]  A  house  where 
liquors  are  retailed. 

TAP-I-o'GA,  7t.  The  popular  name  of  the  fecula  ob- 
tained by  scraping  and  washing  the  roots  of  the  cas- 
sava or  cassada  plant,  the  Manihot  Cannabina  of  the 
intertropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  bread.  It  was  an  important  article  of  ftVd 
among^heCarihs  when  they  were  first  discovered  by 
Europeans.     They  called  it  Yuca. 

TA'PIR,  71.*  The  name  of  two  quadrupeds,  which 
constitute  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  mammals,  the  j 
one  inhabiting  South  America  generally,  and  the 
other  Sumatra.  These  animals  are  allied  to  the  rhi- 
noceros, but  are  much  smaller,  and  likewise  to  the 
hog. 

Ta'PIS,  7).  [Fr.]  Tapestry  ;  formerly  the  cover  of  a 
council-table.  Upon  the  tapis  ;  under  consideration, 
or  on  the  table. 

TAP'PED,  (tapt,) pp.    Broached;  opened. 

TAP'PING,/)ijr.  Broaching;  opening  for  the  discharge 
of  a  fluid. 

TAP'-ROOT,ii.  [M11  and  root.]  The  root  of  a  plant, 
which  penetrates  the  earth  directly  downward  to  a 
considerable  depth  without  dividing.  Loudon. 

TAP'STER,  71.  One  whose  business  is  to  draw  ale  or 
other  liquor.  Swift 

TAR,  11.  [Sax.  tare,  tyr,  tyrwa  ;  D.  teer;  G.  theer;  Sw. 
tiara;  Dan.  tierc;  Gaelic,  tearr.  In  D.  teercn  signi- 
fies to  smear  with  tar  or  pilch,  and  to  pine,  waste, 
consume,  digest,  prey,  subsist,  feast  ;  and  teer  is  ten- 
der, as  well  as  tar.  The  D.  teeren  is  the  G.  zthren, 
Dan.  ttcrcr,  Sw.  tdra,  to  fret,  gnaw,  consume  ;  Eng. 
tare,  in  commerce.  Tar,  then,  is  from  flowing,  or 
from  wasting,  perhaps  in  combustion.] 

1.  A  thick,  impure,  resinous  substance,  of  a  dark 
brown  or  black  color,  obtained  from  pine  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  the  wood  with  a  close,  smothering 
heat.  Enryc.     Cyc. 

Tar  inspissated  is  called  Pitch,  and  is  much  used 
in  ships  ami  cordage.  Cyc. 

•2.  A  sailor;  so  called  from  his  tarred  clothes. 
Mineral  tar;  a  soft,  native  bitumen. 
TAR,  ii.  (.     To  smear  with  tar  ;  as,  to  tar  ropes. 

2.  [Sax.  tiran,  tyrian.]  To  stimulate  ;  to  provoke. 
[JV«(  111  use.]  Shale. 

TAR'A-NIS,  71.  A  Celtic  divinity,  regarded  as  the 
evil  principle,  but  confounded  by  the  Romans  with 
Jupiter.  Brande. 

TA-RAN'TU-LA,  71.  See  Tahentula,  which  is  the 
most  correct  orthography. 

TAR-DA'TION,  ii.     [L.  tarda.     See  Tardy.] 

The  act  of  retarding  or  delaying.  [Not  used.]  [We 
use,  fur  this,  Retardation.] 

TaR'DI-GRaDE,        (a.      [L.    tardigraius ;    tardus, 

TAR'DI-GRA-DOUS,  \      slow,  and  aradus,  step.] 
Slow-paced  ;   moving  or  stepping  slowly. 

Brown. 

TAR'DI-GRADE,  77.  The  tardigrades  are  a  section  of 
edentate  mammals  or  quadrupeds,  including  the 
Bradypus  or  sloth,  antl  so  named  from  the  slowness 
of  their  motions  on  the  ground. 

TAR'DI-LY,  ado.  [from  tardy.]  Slowly  ;  with  slow 
pare  or  motion.  Shak. 

TAR'DI-NESS,  71.  [from  tardy.]  Slowness,  or  the 
slowness  of  motion  or  pace. 

2.  Unwillingness;  reluctance  manifested  by  slow- 
ness. 

3.  Lateness  ;  as,  the  tardiness  of  witnesses  or  ju- 
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rors  in  attendance  ;  the  tardiness  of  students  in  at- 
tending prayers  or  recitation. 

TAR'Dl-TY,  n.     [h.  tarditas.] 

Slowness;  tardiness,     f Not  used.] 

TXR'DO,  [It.]     In  music,  denoting  a  slow  movement. 

TAR'DY,  o.t  [Fr.  tardif;  Sp.  and  It.  lardo,  from  L. 
tardus ;  from  VV.  tariaw,  to  strike  against,  to  stop,  to 
stay,  to  tarry,  whence  target;  tar,  a  shock;  turan, 
that  gives  a  shock,  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  taranu,  to 
thunder.  We  see  the  word  is  a  derivative  from  a 
root  signifying  to  strike,  to  clash,  to  dash  against, 
hence,  to  retard  or  stop.] 

1.  Slow ;  with  a  slow  pace  or  motion. 

And  check  tlie  tardy  flight  of  lime.  Sandy3. 

2.  Late  ;  dilatory ;  not  being  in  season. 

The  lardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed.  Waller. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  lardy  in  his  payments. 

Arbulhnol. 

3.  Slow  ;  implying  reluctance. 

Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.  Prior. 

4.  In  colleges,  late  in  attendance  on  a  public  exer- 
cise. 

5.  Unwary.     [Not  in  use.]  Hudibras. 
G.  Criminal.     [Not  in  use.]  Collier. 

TXR'DY,  v.i.    [Fr.  tarda-.] 
To  delay.     [Nut  in  use.] 
TAR'DY-GAIT'ED,a.    [tardy  and  gait.]    Slow-paced; 
having  a  slow  step  or  pace. 

The  mellow  horn 
Chides  the  tardy-gailed  morn.  Clifton. 

TARE,  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word.  See 
the  next  word.] 

1.  A  weed  that  grows  among  corn  ;  alleged  by 
modern  naturalists  to  be  the  Lolium  temulentum,  or 
Darnel.  Locke. 

Declare  to  us  the  parable  of  the  lares  of  the  field.  —  Malt.  xiii. 

2.  Tare  is  the  popular  name  of  Vicia  sativa,  and 
also  of  most  of  the  species  of  Ervum,  both  genera 
being  ieguminose  plants. 

3.  In  agriculture,  a  plant  of  the  vetch  kind,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  -purple-flowered  spring 
or  summer  tare,  and  the  purple-floicered  wild  or  winter 
tare.    It  is  much  cultivated  j)  England  for  fodder. 

Cijc. 

TARE,  h.  [Fr.  id. ;  It.  and  Sp.  tara;  D.  tarra;  It.  ta- 
rare,  to  abate ;  Dan.  tcercr,  to  waste,  Sw.  tdra,  D. 
teeren,  G.  zehren.] 

In  commerce,  deficiency  in  the  weight  or  quantity 
of  goods  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  cask,  bag,  or 
other  thing  containing  the  commodity,  and  which  is 
weighed  with  it ;  hence,  the  allowance  or  abatement 
of  a  certain  weight  or  quantity  from  the  weight  or 
quantity  of  a  commodity  sold  in  a  cask,  chest,  bag, 
or  the  like,  which  the  seller  makes  to  the  buyer  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  such  cask,  chest,  or  bag  ; 
or  the  abatement  may  be  on  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity sold.  When  the  tare  is  deducted,  the  re- 
mainder is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TARE,  v.  L    To  ascertain  or  mark  the  amount  of  tare. 
Laws  of  Penn. 

TARE,  old  pret.  of  Tear.     We  now  use  Tork. 

TaR'ET),  pp.    Having  the  tare  ascertained  and  marked. 

TA-REN'TISIM,  ,  rT    .  ,         .        ,       -, 

TA-RAN'TISM   \  n'     >-      terentismus,  from  tarentum.] 

A  fabulous  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
bite  of  a  certain  spider,  the  Lycosa  Tarentula,  and 
considered  to  be  incapable  of  cure  except  by  protract- 
ed dancing  to  appropriate  music.  On  some  subjects 
the  bite  of  the  tarentula  produces  no  effect ;  and  on 
others  it  is  about  equal  to  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 

TA-REN'TU-LA,  )  n.      [L.  diminutive  of  Tarentum, 

TA-RAN'TU-LA,  j  now  Tarar.to,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.] 

A  species  of  spider,  or  citigrade  pulmonary  arach- 
nid, the  Lycosa  Tarentula.  Its  bite  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  trifling  effect,  about  equal  to  the  sting  of  a 
wasp. 

TARGE,  for  Target,  is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

TAR'GET,  n.  [Sax.  targ,  targa:  Fr.  targe;  It.  targa; 
W.  targed,  from  taraw,  to  strike,  whence  tariad,  a 
striking  against,  or  collision,  a  stopping,  a  staying,  a 
tarrying;  tariaw,  to  strike  against,  to  stop,  to  tarry. 
We  see  that  target  is  that  which  stops  ;  hence,  a  de- 
fense ;  and  from  the  root  of  tarry  and  tardy.] 

1.  A  shield  or  buckler  of  a  small  kind,  used  as  a 
defensive  weapon  in  war. 

2.  A  mark  for  the  artillery  to  fire  at  in  their  prac- 
tice. 

TAR'GET-ED,  a.    Furnished  or  armed  with  a  target. 

Qauden. 
TAR-GET-EER',  n.    One  armed  with  a  target. 

Chapman. 
TAR'GUM,  ra.     [Ch.  DiJin,  targum,  interpretation.] 
A  translation  or   paraphrase  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Chaldee  language  or  dialect.    Of  these, 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  that  of  Onkelos,  are 
held  in  most  esteem  bv  the  Jews. 
TAR'GUM-IST,  n.    The  writer  of  a  Targum. 

Parkhurst. 
TAR'IFF,  n.     [Fr.  tarif;  It.  tariffa ;  Sp.  Tarifa,  a  town 
in  Spain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  duties  were  formerly  collected.      Hence  the 
proper  spelling  would  be  Tarif.] 


1.  Properly,  a  list  or  table  of  goods  with  the  duties 
or  customs  to  he  paid  for  the  same,  either  on  impor- 
tation or  exportation,  whether  such  duties  are  iiii? 
posed  by  the  government  of  a  country,  or  agreed  on 
by  'he  princes  or  governments  of  two  countries  hold- 
ing commerce  with  each  other. 

2.  A  list  or  table  of  duties  or  customs  to  be  paid 
on  goods  imported  or  exported. 

TAR'IFF,  v.  t.     To  make  a  list  of  duties  on  goods. 

TAR' IN,  71.  [Fr.]  A  European  bird,  of  the  gross- 
beak  kind,  kept  in  cages  for  its  beauty  and"  fine 
notes.  Cyc. 

TAR'ING,  ppr.  Ascertaining  or  marking  the  amount 
of  tare. 

TARN,  71.     [Ice.  tiorn.] 

1.  A  lake.  Halliwell. 

2.  A  bog ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen.  Ray. 
TAR'NISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  ternir,  ternissant.] 

1.  To  sully  ;  to  soil  by  an  alteration  induced  by  the 
air,  or  by  dust,  and  the  like  ;  to  diminish  or  destroy 
luster  ;  as,  to  tarnish  a  metal ;  to  tarnish  gilding ;  to 
tarnish  the  brightness  or  beauty  of  color. 

2.  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  purity  of;  as,  to 
tarnish  reputation  or  honor. 

TAR'NISH,  v.  i.     To  lose  luster  ;  to  become  dull ;  as, 
polished   substances  or  gilding  will   tarnish   in   the 
course  of  time.     Metals  tarnish  by  oxydation. 
TAR'NISH-£D,  (t'ar'nisht,)  pp.  or  a.     Sullied  ;  having 
lost  its  brightness  by  oxydation,  or  by  some  altera- 
tion induced  by  exposure  to  air,  dust,  and  the  like. 
Gold  and  silver,  when  tarniehed,  resume  their  brightness   by 
setting  them  over  certain  lyes.     Copper  and  pewter,  &c, 
tarnished,  recover  their  luster  with  tripoli  and  polushes. 

Cyc. 

TAR'NISH-ING,  ppr.     Sullying;  losing  brightness. 

Ta'RO,  7!.*  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arum,  having  leaves 
like  a  water-lily,  and  large,  thick,  oblong  roots, 
which,  when  baked,  are  used  as  food  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Loudon. 

TAR-PAU'LIN,  7i.  [from  tar.]  A  piece  of  canvas 
covered  with  tar,  or  a  composition,  to  render  it 
water-proof,  used  for  covering  the  hatches  of  a  ship, 
hammocks,  boats,  &c. 

2.  A  name  given  to  hats  covered  with  painted  or 
tarred  ^loth,  worn  by  sailors.  Totten. 

3.  A  t-ailor  ;  in  contempt.  Dennis. 
TAR'aUIN-ISH,  a.    Like  Tarquin,  a  king  of  Rome  ; 

proud  ;  haughty.  Quart.  Rev. 

TAR'RACE.     See  Trass. 

TAR'RA-GON,  7t.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Artemisia, 
(A.  dracuncuris,)  celebrated  for  perfuming  vinegar 
in  France.  Ed.  Encyc.    Mease. 

TAR'RAS,  7i.     See  Trass. 

TaRRE,  v.  t.    To  stimulate  or  set  on.  Shak. 

TAR'RKD,  (t'ard,)  pp.  or  a.     Smeared  with  tar. 

TAR'RI-ANCE,  7i.  [from  tarry.]  A  tarrying;  delay  ; 
lateness.     [Not  in  use.] 

TAR'RI-£D,  (tar'rid,)  pp.  Waited  for ;  staid ;  delayed. 

TAR'RI-ER,  7i.     A  dog..;.    [See  Terrier.] 

2.  [from  tarry.]     One  who  tarries  or  delays. 
["  Tarrier,  in  a  poet   contemporary  with  Shaks- 
peare,  appears  with  a  marginal  explanation,  as  being 
an  unusual  word." 

West.  Rev.  No.  27,  p.  86.  —  E.  H.  Barker.] 

TAR'RING,  ppr.     Smearing  with  tar.  Shak. 

TAR'ROCK,  7i.  A  sea-fowl,  of  the  gull  kind,  the  La- 
rus  tridactylus.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  common 
pigeon,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  no  hind  toe, 
but  in  lieu  of  it  a  small  protuberance.  Cyc. 

The  tarrock  is  now  considered  the  young  of  the 
kittiwake  gull,  Lams  rissa.  Jardine. 

TAR'RY,  v.  i.  [W.  tariaw,  to  strike  against  any  thing, 
to  stop,  to  stay,  to  tarry  ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  tairisim.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  tardy  and  target.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  thrust,  or  drive,  hence,  to  strike 
against,  to  stop  ;  W  tara,  L.  taurus,  a  bull,  is  from 
the  same  root.] 

1.  To  stay ;  to  abide ;  to  continue  ;  to  lodge. 

Tarry  all  night  and  wash  your  feet.  —  Gen.  xix. 

2.  To  stay  behind.    Exod.  xii. 

3.  To  stay  in  expectation  ;  to  wait. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  till  we  come  again  to  you. —  Ex.  xxiv. 

4.  To  delay  ;  to  put  off  going  or  coming ;  to  defer. 

Come  down  to  me,  tarry  not.  —  Gen.  xlv. 

5.  To  remain  ;  to  stay. 

He  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.  —  Ps.  d. 
TAR'RY,  v.  t.    To  wait  for. 

I  can  not  tarry  dinner.     [Not  in  use.]  Sliajc. 

Rich.  Diet. 
or  like 
tar.  .  More. 

TAR'RY-ING,  ppr.    Staying  ;  delaying. 
TAR'RY-ING,  71.     Delay.     Ps.  xl. 

[This  word  is  in  respectable  use.] 
TAR'SAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  tarsus. 
TARSE,  71.     [Fr. ;  Gr.  rapao;.] 

The  tarsus,  which  see.  Brandt. 

TXR'SEL,  71.     A  male  hawk.    [See  Tercel.]    Shak. 
TAR'SI,  n.  pi.     The  feet  in   insects,  which  are  articu- 
lated, and  formed.of  five  or  a  less  number  of  joints. 
TAR'SUS,  v.     [Gr.  ropo-oc  ;  Fr.  tarse.] 


TAR'RY,  71.     Stay  ;  stop ;  delay.     [06s.]     Ric 
TAR'RY,  a.     [from  tar.]     Consisting  of  tar, 


That  part  of  the  foot  to  which  the  leg  is  articula- 
ted, the  front  of  which  is  called  the  Instep.     Cyc. 
TAUT     a.      [Sax.    teart:   D.   taartig.     See  the    next 
word.] 

1.  Acid  ;  sharp  to  the  taste ;  acidulous ;  as,  a  tart 
apple. 

2.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  severe  ;  as,  a  tart  reply  ;  tart 
language  ;  a  tart  rebuke. 

TART,  71.  [D.  taart;  Sw.  tart;  Fr.  tarte ;  It.  torta ; 
G.  torte  ;  Sp.  tarta.  The  Italian  and  German  orthog- 
raphy seems  to  connect  this  word  with  torto,  L.  tortus, 
twisted  ;  and  this  may  be  the  primary  sense  of  tart, 
acid,  sharp,  and  hence  this  noun,  something  acid  or 
made  of  acid  fruit.    But  qu.] 

A  species  of  pie  or  pastry,  consisting  of  fruit 
baked  on  paste. 
TAR'TAN,   11.      Woolen   cloth,  checkered  or  cross- 
barred  with  threads  of  various  colors.     [Scottish.] 
Jamieson's  Diet. 
Acheckered  worsted  stuff,  called  Tartan  or  Plaid, 
is  made  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Encyc.  of  Doni.  Econ. 
TAR'TAN,  71.*  [Sp.  and  It.  tartana.] 

A  small  coasting  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bow- 
sprit, and  Die  principal  sail,  which  is  very  large,  ex- 
tended by  a  lateen-yard.  Mar.  Diet. 
TAR'TAR,   71.     [Fr.   tartre  :    Sp.   tartaro ;   from   tart, 
acid.] 

1.  An  acid  concrete  salt,  deposited  from  wines 
completely  fermented,  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  casks  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crust.  It  is  white  or 
red,  the  white  being  most  esteemed.  In  its  crude 
stiite,  under  the  name  of  argal  or  argol,  it  is  much 
used  as  a  flux  in  the  assaying  of  ores. 

Nicholson.     Cyc. 
The  tartar  of  wine  is  a  bitartrate  of  potassa,  i.  e., 
common  cream  of  tartar. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  the  concretion  which  often 
incrusts  the  teeth,  consisting  of  salivary  mucus,  ani- 
mal matter,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Brandt, 

3.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper. 

4.  A  native  of  Tartary. 

To  catch  a  Tartar  ;  to  lay  hold  of  or  encounter  a 
person  who  proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant. 

TAR'TAR,  71.     [L.  Tartarus.] 

Hell.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

TAR-TA'RE-AN,     In.     Hellish;  pertaining  to  Tarta- 

TAR-TA'RE-OUS,  (      rtls.  Milton. 

TAR'TAR  E-MET'IG,  71.  A  double  salt,  consisting 
of  tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potassa  and 
protoxyd  of  antimony.  Brande. 

TAR-TA'RE-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  tartar;  resem- 
bling tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  properties.      Grew. 

TAR-TAR'IG,       i 

TAR-TA'RE-AN,  1 

Tartaric  acid  ;  the  acid  of  tartar. 

TAR'TA-RIN,  n.  [from  tartar.]  Fixed  vegetable 
alkali  or  potassa. 

TAR'TA-RI-NA-TED,  a.    Combined  .with  tartarin. 

TAR'TAR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  tartar;  to 
refine  by  means  of  the  salt  of  tartar.  Cyc. 

TAR'TAR-IZ-.ED,  pp.  or  a.  Impregnated  with  tartar  ; 
refined  bv  tartar. 

TAR'TAR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Impregnating  with  tartar  ; 
refining  by  means  of  the  salt  of  tartar. 

TAR'TAR-OUS,  a.  Containing  tartar  ;  consisting  of 
tartar,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities.  „ 

TAR'TA-RUM,  n.  A  preparation  of  tartar,  called 
Petrified  Tartar.  Cyc. 

TAR'TA-RUS,  71.     [Gr.  raprapo;.] 

The  name  of  the  infernal  regions,  over  which  Pluto 
or  Hades  ruled. 

TART'ISH,  a.     [from  tart.]     Somewhat  tart. 

TART'LY,  adv.     Sharply  ;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply  ;  with  poignancy ;  severely ;  as,  to 
reply  or  rebuke  tartly. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect.  Shak. 
TART'NESS,  71. t  Acidity  ;  sharpness  to  the  taste  ;  as, 

the  tartness  of  wine  or  fruit. 
2.  Sharpness  of  language  or  manner;  poignancy; 

keenness  ;  severity  ;  as,  the  tartness  of  rebuke. 
TAR'TRATE,   71.     [from   tartar.]     A   salt   formed  by 

the  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  tar- 
trate of  potassa  ;  tartrate  of  soda. 
TAR-TRO-VIN'IC  ACID,  71.     An  acid  composed  of 

tartaric  acid  in   combination  with   the   elements  of 

ether.  Brande. 

TAR-TUFFE',  71.     [Fr.   tartvfe.]     A   nickname  from 

the  French  for  a  hypocritical  devotee,  derived  from 

the  name  of  the  hero  in  Moliere's  celebrated  comedy. 

Brande. 
TAR-TUFF'ISH,  a.     [Fr.  tartuffe,  a  hypocrite,] 

Precise  ;  hypocritical.     [Not  in  use.]  Sterne. 

TAR'-WA-TER,  7i.     [tar  and  wafer.]     A  cold  infusion 

of  tar  in'  water,  used  as  a  medicine.  Cyc. 

TASK,  71.     [Fr.  lache ;  W.  tasg,  a  bond,  a  pledge,  that 

which    is    settled   or   agreed   to  be    done,  a  job,  a 

task ;  Gaelic  and  Ir.  tasg,  task,  and  tasgaire,  a  slave  ; 

It.  ta.isa.     The  sense  is,  that  which  is  set  or  fixed, 

from  throwing  or  putting  on.] 

1.  Business  imposed   by  another,  often   a  definite 

quantity  or  amount  of  labor.     Each  man  has  his  task. 

When  he  has  performed  his  task,  his  time  is  his  own. 

Exod.  v. 


Pertaining  to  Tartary  in  Asia. 
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2.  Business ;  employment. 

His  menu!  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks.         AlUrbury. 

3.  Burdensome  employment. 

To  take  to  task  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  reprimand  ;  as,  to 
take  one  to  task  for  idleness.  Addison. 

TASK,  «.  I  [W.  tasgu,  to  bind,  to  rate,  to  task,  to 
spring,  start,  leap  back,  to  urge.] 

1.  To  impose  a  task  ;  to  assign  to  one  a  definite 
anon  nt  of  business  or  labor. 

2.  To  burden  with  some  employment;  to  require 
to  perform. 

There  task  thy  mauls,  and  exercise  the  loom.  Dryilen. 

TXSK'.EU,  (Mskt,)  pp.  Required  to  perform  some- 
thing. 

TASK'ER,  n.    One  that  imposes  a  task 

TASK'ING,  ppr.  Imposing  a  task  on;  requiring  to 
perform. 

TASK'MAS-TER,  n.  [task  and  master.']  One  who 
imposes  a  task,  or  burdens  with  labor.  Sinful  pro- 
pensities and  appetites  are  men's  most  unrelenting 
taskmasters.  They  condemn  us  to  unceasing  drudg- 
ery, and  reward  us  with  pain,  remorse,  and  poverty. 
Next  to  our  sinful  propensities,  fashion  is  the  most 
oppressive  taskmaster. 

2.  One  whose  office  is  to  assign  tasks  to  others. 
Erod.  i.  iii. 

TAS'SEL,  n.  [W.  tasel,  a  sash,  a  bandage,  a  fringe,  a 
tassel  ;  tasiaw,  to  tie  ;  tas,  that  binds  or  hems  in  ;  It. 
tasselto,  the  collar  of  a  cloak.] 

I  A  sort  of  pendent  ornament,  attached  to  the 
corners  of  cushions,  to  curtains,  and  the  like,  ending 
in  loose  threads. 

2.  A  small  ribbon  of  silk  sewed  to  a  book,  to  be 
put  between  the  leaves.  Cyc. 

3.  In  building,  tassels  are  the  pieces  of  boards  that 
lie  under  the  mantel-tree. 

4.  A  bur.     [See  Teasel.] 

5.  A  male  hawk;  properly  tenol, It. teriuolo.  [See 
Tercel.] 

TAS'SEL-ED,  a.    Furnished  or  adorned  with  tassels  ; 

as,  the  tasseled  horn.  Milton. 

TAS'SES,  n.  pi.  *  Armor  for  the  thighs  ;  appendages 

to  the  ancient  corslet,  consisting  of  skirts  of  iron  that 

covered   the   thighs.      They   were    fastened  to  the 

cuirass  with  hooks. 
TAST'ABLE,  a.     [from  taste]    That  may  be  tasted  ; 

savory  ;  relishing. 
TASTE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  later,  to  feel;  It.  tastarc ;  Norm. 

taster,  to  touch,  to  try  ;  G.  and  D.  tasten  ;  Dan.  tasser. 

The  Dutch  has  toetscn,  to  touch,  to  try,  to  test;  Dan. 

taster  and,  to  attack  or  assault.    This  shows  that  the 

primary  sense  is  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  allied  perhaps  to 

dash  ;  hence,  to  strike,  to  touch,  to  bring  one  thing  in 

contact  with  another.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  means  of  the  tongue  ;  to  have  a 
certain  sensation  in  consequence  of  something  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste  ;  as,  to  taste 
bread  ;  to  taste,  wine  ;  to  taste  a  sweet  or  an  acid. 

2.  To  try  the  relish  of  by  the  perception  of  the 
organs  of  taste. 

3.  To  try  by  eating  a  little  ;  or  to  eat  a  little. 

Because  I  lasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  —  1  Sam.  xiv. 

4.  To  essay  first.  Dryden. 

5.  To  have  pleasure  from.  Carew. 

6.  To  experience  ;  to  feel  ,  to  undergo. 


7    To  relish  intellectually  ;  to  enjoy. 

Thou,  Adam,  will  taste  no  pleasure.  Milton. 

8.  To  experience  by  shedding,  as  blood. 

When  Commodus  had  or.ee  tasted  hitman  blood,  he  became  inca- 
pable of  pity  or  remorse.  Gibbon. 

TASTE,  v.  i.  To  try  by  the  mouth  ;  to  eat  or  drink  ; 
or  to  eat  or  drink  a  little  only  ;  as,  to  taste  of  each 
kind  of  wine. 

2.  To  have  a  smack  ;  to  excite  a  particular  sensa- 
tion, by  which  the  quality  or  flavor  is  distinguished  ; 
as,  butter  tastes  of  garlic;  ap  les  boiled  in  a  brass 
kettle,  sometimes  taste  of  brass. 

3.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 

Scholars,  wrien  good  sense  describing, 

Call  il  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

4.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing.  Taste  of  the 
fruits  ;  taste  for  yourself. 

5.  To  be  tinctured  ;  to  have  a  particular  quality  or 
character. 

Every  idle,  nice,  and  wanlon  reason 

Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action.  Shale. 

6.  To  experience  ;  to  have  perception  of. 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  ouce.  Skak. 

7  To  take  to  be  enjoyed. 

Of  naturo'o  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste.  Waller. 

8  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours.  Dryden. 

9.  To  have  the  experience  or  enjoyment  of. 

They  who  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word 
of  Ijotl.— Hcb.  vi. 

TASTE,  n.t  The  act  of  tasting  ;  gustation.    Milton. 
2.  A  particular  sensation  excited  in  an  animal  by 


TAT 

the  application  of  a  substance  to  the  tongue,  the 
proper  organ  ;  as,  the  taste  of  an  orange  or  an  ap- 
ple ;  a  bitter  taste ;  an  acid  taste ;  a  sweet  tast". 

3.  The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  the  relish  of  a 
thing.  This  sense  appears  to  reside  in  the  tongue 
or  its  papilla?.  Men  have  a  great  variety  of  tastes. 
In  the  influenza  of  1790,  the  taste,  for  some  days, 
was  entirely  extinguished. 

4.  Intellectual  relish ;  as,  he  had  no  taste  of  true 
glory.  Addison. 

I  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 

JVote.  —  In  tliis  use,  the  word  is  now  followed  by 
for.  "He  had  no  taste  for  glory."  When  followed 
by  of,  the  sense  is  ambiguous,  or  rather  it  denotes 
experience,  trial. 

5.  Judgment;  discernment;  nice  perception,  or 
the  power  of  perceiving  and  relishing  excellence  in 
human  performances  ;  the  faculty  of  discerning 
beauty,  order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the 
fine  arts  and  belles  lettres.  Taste  is  not  wholly  the 
gift  of  nature,  nor  wholly  the  effect  of  art.  It  de- 
pends much  on  culture.  We  say,  a  good  taste,  or  a 
fine  taste.  Gerard. 

6.  Style ;  manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing ;  as,  a  poem  or  music  composed  in  good  taste. 

Cyc. 

7.  Essay  ;  trial  ;  experiment.  [Not  in  use.]  Sltak. 

8.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 

9.  A  bit ;  a  little  piece  tasted  or  eaten. 

10.  A  kind  of  narrow  ribbon. 

TAST'ED,  pp.  Perceived  by  the  organs  of  taste  ;  ex- 
perience tl. 

TASTE'FIJL,  a.  Having  a  high  relish;  savory;  as, 
tasteful  herbs.  Tope. 

2.  Having  good  taste. 

TASTE'FUL-LY,  adv.     With  good  taste. 

TASTE'FUL-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tasteful. 

TaSTE'LESS,  a.  Having  no  taste  ;  insipid  ;  as,  taste- 
less fruit. 

2.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure  ;  as,  taste- 
less amusements. 

3.  Having  no  power  to  perceive  taste.    [Not  used.] 

4.  Having  no  intellectual  gust.     [Littls  used,] 
TASTE'LESS-LY,  adv.     In  a  tasteless  manner. 
TASTE' LESS-NESS,  n.    Want  of  taste  or  relish  ;  in- 
sipidness :  as,  the  tastelcssness  of  fruit. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste.     [Not  in  use.] 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish.     [Not  in  use.] 
TAST'ER,  n.     One  who  tastes. 

2.  One  who  first  tastes  food  or  liquor. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  e'er  thou  eat.  Dryden. 

3.  A  dram-cup.  Ainsworth. 
TAST'I-LY,  adv.     With  good  taste. 
TaST'ING,  ppr.     Perceiving  by  the  tongue. 

2.  Trying;  experiencing;  enjoying  or  suffering. 

TaST'ING,  n.     The  act  of  perceiving  by  the  tongue. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  or  distinguish 

savors  ;  or  the  perception  of  external  objects  through 

the  instrumentality  of  the  tongue  or  organs  of  taste. 

TAS'TO  SO'LO,  [It.]  in  music,  denotes  that  the  pas- 
sage should  be  performed  with  no  other  chords  than 
unisons  and  octaves. 

TAST'Y,  a.  Having  a  good  taste,  or  nice  perception 
of  excellence  ;  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  a  tasty  lady. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  good 
taste  ;  elegant ;  as,  tasty  furniture  ;  a  tasty  dress. 

TAT'TA,  n.  In  India,  a  bamboo  frame  or  trellis  over 
which  water  is  suffered  to  trickle,  with  a  view  of 
cooing  the  air  as  it  enters  the  windows  or  doors. 

TATTER,  i).  t  [On.  Sax.  totaran;  compounded  of 
taran,  to  tear,  and  the  prefix  to,  or  D.  tod,  Scot,  dud, 
a  rag.] 

To  rend  or  tear  into  rags.  [Not  used  except  in  the 
participle] 

TAT'TER,  n,  A  rag,  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging  to 
the  thing  ;  chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  Tatters. 

TAT-TER-DE-MAL'ION,  (-de-mal'yun,)  n.  A  rag- 
ged fellow.  Z'Estrange. 

TAT'TER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Rent ;  torn  ;  hanging  in 
rags  ;  as,  a  tattered  garment. 

Where  wuvetl  the  tattered  ensigns  of  Rag-fair.  Pope. 

TAT'TLE,  (tat'tl,)  v.  i.     [D.  tatcren;  It.  tattamcllarc.] 

1.  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  use  many  words  with 
little  meaning. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tooling  quality  of  age,  which  is  always  narra- 
tive. Dryden. 

2.  To  tell  tales ;  to  communicate  secrets ;  as,  a 
tattlintr  girl. 

TAT'TLE,  n.     Prate  ;  idle  talk  or  chat;  trifling  talk. 
They  told  the  tattle  of  the  day.  Swift. 

TAT'TLER,  n.  One  who  tattles ;  an  idle  talker;  one 
that  tells  tales. 

TAT'TLER-Y,  n.     Idle  talk  or  chat. 

TAT'TLING,  ppr.    Talking  idly  ;  telling  tales. 
2.  a.     Given  to  idle  talk  ;  apt  to  tell  tales. 

TAT'TLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  tattling,  telltale  manner. 

TAT-TOO',  n.     [If  this  word  was  originally  taptoo  or 
tapto,  it  is  from  the  Fr.  tapotcr,  to  beat ;  tapotei  tous, 
beat,  all  of  you  ;  from  taper,  Gr.  rmrrto,  Eng.  tap.] 
A  beat  of  drum  nt  night,  giving  notice  to  soldiers 
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to  retreat,  or  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in  garrison, 
or  to  their  tents  in  camp.  Cyc. 

TAT-TOO',  v.  t.  In  the  South  Sea  isles,  to  prick  the 
skin,  and  slain  tin;  punctured  spots  will)  a  colored 
fluid  or  substance,  forming  lines  and  figures  upon 
the  body  In  some  isles,  the  inhabitants  tattoo  the 
face,  iu  others,  only  the  body.  The  same  practice 
exists  among  other  rude  nations. 

Barrow.     Makenzie. 

TAT-TOO',  71.  Figures  on  the  body,  made  by  punc- 
tures and  stains  in  lines  and  figures. 

TAT-TOO'JSD,  (tat-tood',)  pp.  or  a.  Marked  by  stained 
lines  and  figures  on  the  body. 

TAT-TOO'ING,  ppr.*  Marking  with  various  figures 
by  stained  lines. 

TAT-TOO'ING,  n.  The  operation  or  practice  of  prick- 
ing the  skin  and  staining  the  punctured  spots  with  a 
colored  substance,  so  as  to  form  lines  and  figures  on 
the  body.  P.  Cyc. 

TAUGHT,  (tawt,)  a.  [from  the  root  of  tight.]  Tight; 
stretched  ;  not  slack.  Totten. 

TAUGHT,  (tawt,)  prct.  and  pp.  of  Teach.  [L.  doc- 
tus.  ] 

Experience   taught  him   wisdom.      He  has   been 
taught  in  the  school  of  experience. 

TAUNT,  a.  Among  seamen,  a  term  signifying  very 
high  or  tall,  as  the  masts  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

TAUNT,   (tint,)   v.  t.  f   [Qu.  Fr.  lancer,  to  rebuke  or 

<J    -      -     ^ 
chide  ;  W.  tantiaw,  to  stretch  ;  or  Pers.    •  <Xaj  i 


tauanidan,  to  pierce  with  words.] 
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1.  To  reproach  vvitli  severe  or  insulting  words  ;  to 
revile  ;  to  upbraid. 

When  I  bad  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her.  Shak. 

2.  To  exprobrate  ;  to  censure. 

Rail  thou  iu  Pulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  faults.  Skak. 

TAUNT,  n.  Upbraiding  words  ;  bitter  or  sarcastic  re- 
proach ;  insulting  invective. 

Witli  scons  and  scorns,  ami  contumelious  taunts.  Shak. 

With  sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest.  Prior. 

TAUNT'ED,  pp.  Upbraided  with  sarcastic  or  severe 
word  s. 

TAUNT'ER,  n.  One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or  up- 
braids, with  sarcastic  or  censorious  reflections. 

TAUNT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Treating  with  severe  reflec- 
tions ;  upbraiding. 

TAUNT'ING-LY,  adv.  With  bitter  and  sarcastic 
words  ;  insultingly  ;  scofhngly. 

TAU-RI-€ORN'OUS,o.  [L.  taarus,  a  bull,  and  cornu, 
horn.] 

Having  horns  like  a  bull.  Brown. 

TAU'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  taurus,  a  bull,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  bull.  Faber. 

TAU'RINE,   o.     [L.  taurus,  a  bull.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  bull. 

2.  Relating  to  the  Taurus  Urus,  thn  species  to 
which  the  common  bull,  or  ox,  and  cow  belong, 
and  for  which  there  is   no  peculiar   name  in  Eng- 

Jish. 
TAU'RO-GOL,  7i.    A  gluey  substance  made  from  a 

bull's  hide. 
TAU'RUS,  7i.     [L.  ;  W.  tarw.] 

1.  The  Bull ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  second  in  order,  or  that  next  to  Aries. 

2.  The  Linna?an  name  of  the  species  to  which  the 
common  bull,  or  ox,  and  cow  belong,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  peculiar  name  in  English. 

TAUT,  a.     Tight.     [See  Taught.]  Totten. 

TAU'TO-GHRONE,  n.     [Gr.  rdvra  and  XP°v«S-\ 
A  curve  line  of  such   property  that  a  heavy   body 
descending  alung  it  by  the  action  of  gravity  will  al- 
ways arrive  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  same  time, 
wherever  in-'the  curve  it  mav  begin  to  fall.  Brande. 

TAU-TOG',  7i.  A  fish  fonnii  on  the  coast  of  New 
England, (Labrus  Americanus,) valued  forfood  ;  also 
called  Blackfish.  Storcr's  Mass.  Rep. 

TAU'TO-LITE,  n.  A  velvet-black  mineral  occurring 
in  volcanic,  feldspathic  rocks.- 

TAU-TO-LOG'IG,         t  a.     [See  Tautology.]      Re- 

TAU-TO-LOG'IG-AL,  \  peating  the  same  thing  ; 
having  the  same  signification  ;  as,  a  tautological  ex- 
pression or  phrase. 

Tautological  echo  ;  an  echo  that  repeats  the  same 
sound  or  syllable  many  times. 

TAU-TOL'O  GIST,  n.  One  who  uses  different  words 
or  phrases,  in  succession,  to  express  the  same  sense. 

TAU-TOL'O  GIZE,  v.  i.  To  repeat  the  same  thing 
in  different  words. 

TAU-TOL'O-GOUS,  a.    Tautological.    Dwight. 

TAU-TOL'O-GY,  n.t  [Gr.  rcroruA tyta ;  rdvra,  the 
same,  and  A«yuc,  word  or  expression.] 

A  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in  different 
words  ;  needless  repetition  of  a  thing  in  different 
words  or  phrases  ;  or  a  representation  of  any  thing 
as  the  cause,  condition,  or  consequence  of  itself,  as 
in  the  following  lines.  Cyc. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.  Addison. 

TAU-TO-PHON'IG-AL,    a.      Repeating    the    same 

sound. 


TONE,  BULL,  U.NITE — AN"GER,  VI»CIOUS.—  G  as  K ;  0  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  1'able  of  Synbnyms. 
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TAU-TOPH'0-NY,  (taw-toPo-ne,)  n.  [Gr.  rdura,  the 
same,  and  f  "•)"■/,  vuice.] 

Repetition  of  the  same  sound. 

TAVERN,  h.  [Fr.  tavernet  W.  tararn;  L.  taberna; 
tab,  Hie  root  of  table,  a  board,  and  Sax.  tern,  place.] 

A  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  iu  small  quantities, 
to  lie  drank  on  the  spot.  In  some  of  the  United 
Spates,  tavern  is  synonymous  with  inn  or  hotel,  and 
denotes  a  house  fertile  entertainment  of  travelers, 
as  well  as  fur  '.he  sale  of  liquors,  licensed  for  that 
purpose. 

TAV'ERN-ER,  in.     One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 

TAV'ERN-KEEP-ER,  j  In  the  United  States,  one 
who  is  licensed  to  sell  liquors  to  he  drank  in  his 
house,  and  to  entertain  travelers  and  lodtters,  to- 
gether with  the  horses  or  oxen  composing  their 
teams  Tavcrners  are  by  law  to  be  provided  with 
suitable  beds  for  their  guests,  and  with  fodder  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Laws  of  Conn. 

TAV'ERN-HXUiNT-ER,  71.  [tavern  and  lumnt.)  One 
who  frequents  taverns  ;  one  who  spends  Ins  time 
and  substance  in  tippling  in  taverns. 

TAV'ERN-ING,  n.     A  feasting  at  taverns.         Hall. 

TAVERN-MAN,  n.     [tavern  and  man.]     The  keeper 
of  a  tavern.     [Not  in  use.] 
2.  A  tippler. 

TAW,  V.  t.     [Sax.  tawian  ;  D.  touwen.     In  Sax.  tcagan 

O  _ 

has  the  like  signification.     In   Persic,     •  »Xj'«Lj 
tauidan,  is  to  scrape  and  curry  hides.]         *^      'z. 

To  dress  white  leather ;  to  dress  and  prepare  skins 
in  white,  as  the  skins  of  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and 
kids,  for  gloves  and  the  like,  by  imbuing  them  with 
alum,  salt,  and  other  matters.  Cyc. 

TAW,  n.  A  marble  to  be  played  with;  a  g:iine  at 
marbles.  Swift. 

TAWDRT-LY,  adv.    In  a  tawdrv  manner. 

TAW'DRI-NESS,  n.  [from  tawdry.]  Tinsel  in  dress; 
excessive  finery;  ostentatious  finery  without  ele- 
gance. 


TAWDRY,  a.  Very  fine  and  showy  in  colors,  with- 
out taste  or  elegance  ;  having  an  excess  of  showy 
ornaments  without  grace;  as,  a  tawdry  dress ;  taw- 
dry feathers  ;  tawdry  colors. 

He  rails  from  morning  lo  night  at  essenced  fops  and  tawdry 
courtiers.  Spectator. 

TAWDRY,  n.     A  slight  ornament.  Drayton. 

TAW'ED,  (tawd,)  pp.  or  a.  Dressed  and  made  white, 
as  leather. 

TAW'ER,  n.    A  dresser  of  white  leather. 

TAW'ER-Y,  7i.  A  place  where  skins  are  tawed  or 
dyed  with  alum.  Maunder. 

TAWING,  ppr.    Dressing,  as  white  leather. 

TAW'ING,  n.  The  art  and  operation  of  preparing 
skins,  and  forming  them  into  white  leather,  by  im- 
buing them  with  alum,  salt,  and  other  matters. 

Brande. 

TAW'NI-NESS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  tawny. 

TAWNY,  a.     [Fr.  taring,  from  tanner,  to  tan.] 

Of  a  yellowish-dark  color,  like  tilings  tanned,  or 
persons  who  are  sunburnt;  as,  a  tawny  .Moor  or  Span- 
iard ;  the  tawny  sons  of  Numidia,  the  tawny  lion. 
Jiddison.     Milton. 

TAX,  7i.  [Fr.  taze;  Sp.  tasa ;  It.  tassa  ;  from  L.  tazo, 
to  lax.  If  from  the  Gr.  ru£ic,  raaa  ■ ,  the  root  was 
tag-o,  the  sense  of  which  was  to  set,  to  thrust  on. 
But  this  is  doubtful.     It  may  be  allied  to  task.] 

1.  A  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  person 
or  property  of  a  citizen  by  government,  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  or  state.  Tares,  in  free  governments, 
are  usually  laid  upon  the  property  of  citizens  accord- 
ing to  their  income,  or  the  value  o^ their  estates. 
Tax  is  a  term  of  general  import,  including  almost 
every  species  of  imposition  on  persons  or  property 
for  supplying  the  public  treasury,  as  tolls,  tribute, 
subsidy,  excise,  impost,  or  customs.  But  more  gen- 
erally, tax  is  limited  to  the  sum  laid  upon  polls, 
lands,  houses,  horses,  cattle,  professions,  and  occu- 
pations. So  we  speak  of  a  land  tax,  a  window  tax, 
a  tax  on  carriages,  &c.  Taxes  are  annual  or  perpet- 
ual. 

2.  A  sum  imposed  on  the  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  corporation,  so- 
ciety, parish,  or  company  ;  as,  a  city  tax,  a  county 
tax,  a  parish  tax,  and  the  like.  So  a  private  associa- 
tion may  lay  a  tax  on  its  members  for  the  use  of  the 
association. 

3.  That  which  is  imposed  ;  a  burden.  The  atten- 
tion that  he  gives  to  public  business  is  a  heavy  tax 
on  his  time. 

4.  Charge  ;  censure.  Clarendon. 

5.  Task. 

TAX,  v.  t.     [L.  tazo  ;  Fr.  tazcr ;  It.  tassare.] 

1.  To  lay,  impose,  or  assess  upon  citizens  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  amount  of  property,  to  be  paid  to 
the  public  treasury,  or  to  the  treasury  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  company,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  coruoration,  lie. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness,  pride,  and  folly,  than 
we  are  taxed  by  government.  Franklin. 


TEA 

2    To  load  with  a  burden  or  burdens. 

The  narrator —  never  taxes  our  faith  lieyoiid  the  obvious  bounds 
of  probability.  J.  Sjiarks. 

3.  To  assess,  fix,  or  determine  judicially,  as  the 
amount  of  cost  on  actions  in  court ;  as,  the  cuurt  laz- 
es bills  of  cost. 

4.  To  charge  ;  to  censure  ;  to  accuse  :  usually  fol- 
lowed by  witJi  i  as,  to  taz  a  man  with  pride.  He  was 
taxed  with  presumption. 

Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed  their 
crin.es.  Drijden. 

[To  tax  of  a  crime,  is  not  in   use,  nor  to  tax  for. 

Both  are  now  improper.] 
TAX-A-B1L'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  taxable. 
TAX'  A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  taxed  ;  liable  by  law  to 

the  assessment  of  taxes  ;  as,  taxable  estate.     By  the 

laws  of  some  States,  polls  are  not  taxable  after  the  age 

of  seventy. 
2.  That  may  be  legally  charged  by  a  court  against 

the  plaintiff  or  defendant  iu  a  suit ;  as,  taxable  costs. 
TAX'A-BLE-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  taxable. 
TAX'A-IiLY,  adv.    In  a  taxable  manner. 
TAX-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  taxatio.] 

1.  A  taxing  ;  the  act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  impos- 
ing taxes  on  the  subjects  of  a  state,  by  government, 
or  on  the  members  of  a  corporation  or  company  by 
the  proper  authority.  Taxation  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  subject  of  legislation. 

2.  Tax;  sum  imposed.     [Little  used.] 

He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact.  Daniel. 

3.  Charge  ;  accusation.     [Little  used.]  Shalt. 

4.  The  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a  bill  of  cost. 
TAX'-ED,   (takst,)  pp.  or  a.      Rated  ;    assessed  ;   ac- 
cused. 

TAX'ER,  7i.     One  who  taxes. 

2.  In  Cambridge,  England,  the  name  of  two  officers 

chosen  yearly  to  see  the  true  gauge  of  weights  and 

measures  observed.     [See  Taxor.]  Cyc. 

TAX'1-ARCH,  «.     [Gr.  Taliapxns  ;  rait;,  order," and 

upx')*,,  chief.] 
An  Athenian  military  officer  commanding  a  taxis 

or  battalion.  Mitford. 

TAX'l-CORNS,  7i.  pi.     [L.  tains  and  cornu.] 

A  family  of  coleopterous  insects  whose  antenna? 

are  largest  tit  the  apex.  Cuiier. 

TAX-I-DER'Mie,  a.    ISelongingto  the  art  of  preparing 

and  preserving  ihe  skins  of  animals. 
TAX'I-DER-MIST,  71.     A  person  skilled  in  preparing 

and  preserving  the  skins  of  animals,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent their  natural  appearance. 
TAX'1-DER-MY,  71.     [Gr.   rain,  order,  and   Senpa, 

skin. J 
The  art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  skins  of 

animals,  for  cabinets,  so  as  to  represent  their  natural 

appearance. 
TAX'ING,  ppr.    Imposing  a  tax ;  assessing,  as  a  bill 

of  cost ;  accusing. 
TAX'ING,  7!.     The  act  of  laying  a  tax;   taxation. 

Luke  ii. 
TAX-ON'O-MY,  7i.    [Gr.  raftc,  order,  and  pnpoc,  law.] 

1.  That  department  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  the  laws  and  principles  of  classification. 

2.  The  laws  or  principles  themselves  of  classifica- 
tion. 

TAX'OR,  71.  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England, 
an  officer  appointed  to  regulate  the  assize  of  bread, 
the  true  gauge  of  weights,  &c  Cam.  Cal. 

TEA,  (tee,)  71.  [Chinese,  tcka,  or  Ota.  Grosier.  Russ. 
tshai;  Sp.  te;  It.  lit  Fr.  the.] 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  tea-tree  as  dried  and  import- 
ed. There  are  several  kinds  of  tea  ;  as  imperial  tea, 
hyson  ami  young  hyson,  called  green  teas;  souchong 
anil  hohea,  called  black  teas,  &c. 

2.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  tea-leaves  in  boiling 
water.     Tea  is  a  refreshing  beverage. 

3.  Any  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetables;  as, 
sage  lea  i  chamomile  tea,  &c. 

TEA,  v.  i.     To  take  or  drink  tea.  Halliwell. 

[  Various  dialects  of  England.] 

TEA'-BOARD,  Ji.  [tea  and  board.]  A  board  to  put 
pa  furniture  on. 

TEA'-CAN-IS-TER,  7!.  [tea  and  canister.]  A  canis- 
ter or  box  in  which  tea  is  kept. 

TEA'-€UP,  71.  [tea  and  cup.]  A  small  cup  in  which 
tea  is  drank. 

TeA'-DeAL-ER,  71.    A  merchant  who  sells  teas. 

TeA'-DRIXK-ER,  71.  [tea  and  drinker.]  One  who 
drinks  much  tea. 

TEA'-PLANT,  71.*  The  tea-shrub,  Camellia  Thea. 

TeA'-POT,  7t.  [tea  and  pot.)  A  vessel  with  a  spout 
in  which  tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  tea-cups. 

TeA'-SAU-CER,  71.  [tea  nnd  saucer.]  A  small  sau- 
cer in  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 

TeA'-SPOON,  71.  [tea  and  spoon.]  A  small  spoon 
used  in  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 

TEA'-TA-BLE,  71.  [tea  and  table.]  A  table  on  which 
tea-furniture  is  set,  or  at  which  tea  is  drank. 

TEA'-TREE,  71.  [tea  and  tree.]  The  shrub  or  plant, 
Camellia  Thea,  that  produces  the  leaves  which  are 
imported  anil  called  tea.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
Japan,  and  Tonquin,  but  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  South  America.  Encyc. 


TEA 

TEA'-URN,  ?i.     A  vessel    in  the  form  of  a  vase,  for 
supplying  heated  water  for  tea. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 
TEACH,  (teecli,)  v.  t.tfprct.  and  pp.  Taught.  [Sax. 
txcan,  to  teach,  and  to  take  ;  L.  docco  ;  Ir.  deaclitaim, 
to  teach,  to  dictate  ;  Gaelic,  deachdam,  which  seems 
to  be  the  L.  dico,  dido,  and  both  these  and  the  Gr. 
cUikui,  to  show,  may  be  of  one  family  ;  all  implying 
sending,  passing,  communicating,  or  rather  leading, 
drawing.] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  inform  ;  to  communicate  to  an- 
other the  knowledge  of  that  of  which  he  was  before 
ignorant. 

He  will  teach  us  of  bis  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.  — 


2.  To  deliver  any  doctrine,  art,  principles,  or 
words  for  instruction.  One  sect  of  ancient  r. hil^so- 
pbers  taught  the  doctrines  of  stoicism,  another  those 
of  epicureanism. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  —  Matt.  xv. 

3.  To  tell ;  to  give  intelligence.  Tusscr. 

4.  To  instruct,  or  to  practice  the  business  of  an  in- 
structor; to  use  or  follow  the  employment  of  a  pre- 
ceptor ;  as,  a  man  teaches  school  fur  a  livelihood. 

5.  To  show ;  to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  on  the 
mind. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that  others  may 
practice  them.  iSoutX. 

6.  To  accustom ;  to  make  familiar. 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.  —  Jer.  ix. 

7.  To  inform  or  admonish ;  to  give  previous  no- 
tice to. 

Tor  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  said.  —  Mark  ix. 

8.  To  suggest  to  the  mind. 


9.  To  signify  or  give  notice. 

He  leacheth  with  his  lingers.  —  Prov.  vi. 

10.  To  counsel  and  direct.     Hub.  ii. 

TEACH,  v.  i.     To  practice  giving  instruction  ;  to  per- 
form the  business  of  a  preceptor. 


TEACH,  )i.     [Ir.  and  Gaelic,  teagliam,  to  heat.] 
In  sugar  works,  the  last  boiler. 

Edwards,    IV.  Lid. 
TEACH'A-BLE,  (teech'a-bl,)  a.     That  may  be  taught ; 
apt  to  learn  ;  also,  readily  receiving  instruction  ;  do- 
cile. 

We  ouarht  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiased,  and  teachable,  to 
learn  our  religion  from  the  word  ol  God.  Waits. 

TEACH'A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being  ca- 
pable of  receiving  instruction  ;  7norc  generally,  a  will- 
ingness or  readiness  to  be  informed  and  instructed  ; 
docility;  aptness  to  learn. 

TEACH'ER,  7i.     One  who  teaches  or  instructs. 

2.  An  instructor  ;  a  preceptor ;  a  tutor;  one  whose 
business  or  occupation  is  to  instruct  others. 

3.  One  who  instructs  others  in  religion  ;  a  preach- 
er; a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves.    Ralegh. 

4.  One  who  preaches  without  regular  ordination. 

Swift. 
TEACH'ING,  ppr.     Instructing  ;  informing. 
TEACH'ING,  ii.t  The  act  or  business  of  instructing. 

2.  Instruction. 
TEACH'LESS,  a.     Unteachable  ;  indocile.    Shelley. 

TEDe";!"-     [h.ta-da.] 

A  torch  ;  a  flambeau.     [Not  in  ttsc.]         Spenser. 

TEAGUE,  (teeg,)  71.     An  Irishman  ;  in  contempt 

Johnson. 

TEAK,  )  71.*  A  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  which  fur- 

TEEK,  j  nishes  an  abundance  of  ship  timber.  It  is 
the  tectonia  grandis. 

TEAL,  (teel,)  ti.*  [D.  taling.] 

A  web-footed  water-fowl,  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  duck,  but  smaller.  The  common  teal  is 
the  Boschas  (Anas,  Linn.)  crecca.  Sioainson. 

TEAM,  (teem,)  n.  [Sax.  team,  offspring,  progeny, 
race  of  descendants,  hence  a  suit  or  long  series  ;  ty- 
771(111,  to  iecin,  to  bear,  to  bring  forth,  also  to  call,  to 
summon.  The  primary  sense  is  to  shoot  out  or  ex- 
tend.] 

1.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  har- 
nessed together  to  the  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as 
to  a  coach,  chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sled,  sleigh,  ami 
the  like.  It  has  been  a  great  question  whether 
teams  of  horses  or  oxen  are  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  In  land  free  from  stones  and 
stumps,  and  of  easy  tillage,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  horses  are  preferable  for  teams. 

2.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line  ;  a  long  line. 
Like  a  lon»  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high.  Drydtn. 

[This  is  tlie primarti  sense,  but  is  rarely  used.] 
TEAM'STER,  71.     [team  and  ster.]     One  who  drives  a 
team. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrationa. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonym. 
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TEAM'-WORK,  (tecm'wurk,)  n.  [team  and  work.] 
Wiirk  done  by  a  team,  as  distinguished  from  per- 
sonal labor.  JVcw  England. 

Tl~.AU,  (leer,)  n.  [Gaelic,  dear,  dear ;  Goth,  toirr, 
contracted  in  Sax.  tear;  G.  z'dhre  i  Sw.  tar :  Dan. 
taare;  W.  daigyr ;  Gr.  iaicpn  ;  from  flowing  or  pour- 
ing forth  ;  Ar.  oLi  tauka,  to  burst  forth,  as  tears, 

or  (ji«  Kanaka,  to  drop  or  distil.     See  Class  Dg, 

No.  in,  24,  48,  G3.1 

1.  Tears  are  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lacry- 
mal  gland,  and  appearing  in  the  eyes,  or  flowing 
from  them.  A  tear,  in  the  singular,  is  a  drop  or  a 
small  quantity  of  Uiat  fluid.  Tears  are  excited  by 
passions,  particularly  by  grief.  This  fluid  is  also 
called  forth  by  any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  It  ser"es 
to  moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  transparency, 
and  to  remove  any  dust  or  fine  substance  that  enters 
the  eye  and  gives  pain. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of 
fluid  matter. 

TEA  It,  (tire,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  Tore  ;  pp.  Torn  ;  old  pret. 
Take,  obs.  [Sax.  twran,  to  tear  ;  tiran,  tyran,  tyrian, 
ttirigdn,  to  fret,  gnaw,  provoke  ;  Russ.  deru,  to  tear. 
In  Sw.  tdra  is  to  fret,  consume,  waste;  Dan.  Uerer, 
id. ;  D.  terreni,  G.  ichren,  id.  These  are  probably  the 
same  word  varied  in  signification,  and  they  coincide 
with  L.  tcro,  Gr.  rcttuo.  In  \V.  tori,  Aral,  torri, 
Corn,  trrhi,  is  to  break  ;  Ch.  and  Syr.  J>~in,  to  tear, 
to  rend.     Class  l)r,  No.  42,  51.] 

1.  To  separate  by  violence  or  pulling;  to  rend  ;  to 
lacerate  ;  as,  to  tear  cloth  ;  to  tear  a  garment  ;  to  teur 
the  skin  or  flesh.  We  use  tear  and  rip  in  different 
senses.  To  tear  is  to  rend  or  separate  the  texture  of 
cloth  ;  to  rip  is  to  open  a  seam,  to  separate  parts 
sewed  together. 

2.  To  wound  ;  to  lacerate. 

The  women  be;u  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they  tear.       Shak. 

3.  To  rend  ;  to  break  ;  to  form  fissures  by  any  vio- 
lence ;  as,  torrents  tear  the  ground.  Dryden. 

4.  To  divide  by  violent  measures  ;  to  shatter  ;  to 
rend  ;  as,  a  state  or  government  tarn  by  factions. 

Locke. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  as,  to  tear  the  hair. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  remove  by  violence  ;  to  break  up. 

Or  on  roufrh  seas  from  their  foundation  lorn.  Dryden. 

7.  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  iniilst,  a  tearing  trroan  dij  break 

The  mime  of  Antony.  Shah. 

To  tear  from  ;  to  separate  and  take  away  by  force  ; 
as,  an  isle  torn  from  its  possessor. 
The  hand  of  file 
Has  torn  thee /rom  me.  Addison. 

To  tear  off:  to  pull  oil'  by  violence  ;  to  strip. 
To  tear  out ;  to  pull  or  draw  out  by  violence  ;  as, 
to  tear  oat  the  eyes. 

To  tear  up  ;  to  rip  up  ;  to  remove  from  a  fixed  state 
hy  violence  ;  as,  to  tear  up  a  floor  ;  to  tear  up  the 
foundations  of  government  or  order. 
TEAR,  (litre,)  v.  i.  To  rave;  to  rage;  to  rant;  to 
move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence;  as  a  mad 
bull.  L'Estrange. 

TEA  II,  (tare,)  n.     A  rent ;  a  fissure.     [Little  iLxed.] 
TEaR'ER,  ».     One  who  tears  or  rends  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  rages  or  raves  with  violence. 
TEAR'-FALLING,  (teer'fawl-,)  a.     [tear  and  fall.] 
Shedding  tears  ;  tender  ;  as,  tear-falling  pitv. 

Shalt. 
TEAR'-FILL-.ED,  (tecr'fild,)  a.    Filled  with  tears. 

Fraser. 
TEAR'FUL,  (teer'-,)  a.     [tear  and  fall.]     Abounding 
with  tears;    weeping;    shedding   tears;  as,  tearful 
eves.  Shah. 

TEA R'ING,  (tare'-,)  ppr.    [from  tear,  to  rend.]     Rend- 
ing: pulling  apart ;  lacerating;  violent;  raging. 
TEAR'LESS,  (teer'-,)  a.     Shedding  no  tears  ;  without 
tears;  unfeeling.  Sandys. 

.  TEASE,  (teeze,)  v.  t.t  [Sax.  taisan,  to  pull  or  tear.] 
I    To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  Max. 
2.  To-scratch,  as  cloth  in  dressing,  for  the  purpose 
••{  raising  a  nap. 

'.i.  To  vex  with  importunity  or  impertinence;  to 
harass,  annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate,  by  petty  requests, 
or  by  jests  anil  raillery.  Parent*  are  often  teased  by 
tueir  children  into  unreasonable  compliances. 

My  friends  tease  me  about  him,  because  he  has  no  estate. 

Spectator. 
TEAS'/CD,  (teezd,) /ip.     Carded. 

2.  Vexed  ;  irritated  ;  annoyed. 
TeA'S£L,  (tee'7.1,)  v.*  [Sax.  to*/.] 

1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Dipsacus,  one  kind  of 
which  bears  a  large  bur,  which  is  used  for  raising  a 
nap  on  woolen  cloth.     Hence, 

2.  The  bur  of  the  plant. 
TF.A'S£L.  o.  t     To  cut  and  gather  teasels. 
TF.A'SEL-ER,  n.    One  who  uses  the  teasel  for  raising 

a  nap  on  cloth.  Kclham. 


TED 

TeA'SJSL-ING,  ppr.  Gathering  teasels;  as  a  noun, 
the  cutting  and  gathering  of  teasels. 

TEAS'ER,  (tecz'er,)  n.     One  that  teases  or  vexes. 

TEAS'ING,  ppr.  Combing;  carding;  scratching  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  nap  ;  vexing  with  impor- 
tunity. 

TEA')',  j    71.     [Sax.  tit,  titt,  as  it  is  usually  pronounced 

TIT,  j  to  this  day;  G.  nfzc ;  D.  fit;  W.  tcth; 
Corn,  titi ;  Ir.  did;  liasque,  titia :  Gaelic,  did :  Fr. 
telan,  breast,  It.  tctta  t  Port,  and  Sp.  tela  ;  Gr.  rnSoc. 
It  coincides  with  tooth,  teeth,  in  elements,  and  radi 
cal  sense,  which  is  a  shoot.] 

The  projecting  part  of  the  female  breast ;  the  dug 
of  a  beast  ;  the  pap  of  a  woman  ;  the  nipple.  It 
consists  of  an  elastic  erectile  substance,  embracing 
the  lactiferous  ducts,  which  terminate  on  its  surface, 
and  thus  serves  to  convey  milk  to  the  young  of  ani- 
mals. 

TeATIIE,  7t.  The  soil,  manure,  or  fertility,  left  on 
lands  by  feeding  them,     [toil.] 

TKATIIE,  v.  t.  To  feed  and  enrich  by  live  stock. 
[Local.'] 

TeA'ZLE,  7i.     Teasel,  which  see.  P.  Cyc. 

TECH'I-LY,  adv.   [from  techy,  so  written  for  Touchy.] 
Peevishly;  fretfully;  frowardly. 

TECII'1-NESS,  it.     Peevishness;  fretfulness. 

Bp.  Hall. 

TECH'Nie,  (   a.    [L.tcchnicus  ;  Gr.  Tr\-i/i*i.j,from 

TECII'NIC  AL,  J  rexvn,  art,  artifice,  from  rt^w, 
to  fabricate,  make,  or  prepare.  This  .word  and 
racaui  have  the  same  elements.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  art  or  [he  arts.  A  technical  word 
is  a  word  that  belongs  properly  or  exclusively  to  an 
art ;  as  the  verb  to  smelt  belongs  to  metallurgy.  So 
we  say,  technical  phrases,  technical  language.  Every 
artificer  has  his  technical  terms. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  particular  profession  ;  as,  the 
wortls  of  an  indictment  must  be  technical. 

Blackstonc,  Index. 

It  is  of  ttie  utmost  impurtauce  clearly  to  understand  the  techni- 
cal terms  used  by  the  Eastern  theologians.  Pro/.  Lee. 

TEeiI'Nie-AL-LY,arf».  In  a  technical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  signification  of  terms  of  art  or  the 
professions. 

TECH'NIC-AL-NESS,  >   n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

TECII-NIC-AL'I-TY,  \  being  technical  or  peculiar 
to  the  arts.  Farster. 

TECII'NICS,  n.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  general; 
such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

TECH-NO-LOG'l€-AL,  a.  [See  Technology.]  Per- 
taining to  technology.  Beddoes.     Tooke. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  arts  ;  as,  technological  institutes. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
TEeH-NOI,'0-GIST,ii.    One  who  discourses  or  treats 

of  arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  art. 
TECH-iNOI/O-GY,   it.     [Gr.   rexvri,   art,  and   Xoyo;, 

word  or  discourse.] 

3.  A  description  of  arts  ;  or  a  treatise  on  the  arts. 
2.  An  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 

Crahhe. 

TECH'Y,  a.  [So  written  forToocHY.]  Peevish  ;  fret- 
ful ;  irritable.     [More  correctly  Tout  hy.]        Sltak. 

TEe-TI-HRAXeiI'1-ATE,  a.  or  ».  [L.  tcgo,  tectum, 
and  branchial.] 

A  term  denoting  an  ortler  of  gastropodous  mol- 
lusks,  having  the  branchite  or  gills  covered  more  or 
less  by  the  mantle,  which  almost  always  contains  in 
its  thickness  a  small  shell.  Caoicr. 

TEC  TON'IG,  a.     [Gr.    reictouKoc,,  from    rtuxco,   to 
fabricate.] 
Pertaining  to  building.  Bailn/. 

TEC'Tltl-CuS,  71.  pi.  [from  L.  tego,  tectum.]  The 
feathers  of  a  bird  which  cover  the  quill  feathers  and 
other  parts  of  the  wing  ;  the  coverts.  Brande. 

TED,  v.  t.  [W.  ted  and  tSz,  (tcth,)  a  spread  ;  teda,  to 
distend.] 

Among  farmers,  to  spread  ;  to  turn  new  mowed 
grass  from  the  swath,  and  scatter  it  for  drying.  [Lo- 
cal.] Mortimer.     Milton. 

TEDTJED,  pp.  or  a.  Spread  from  the  swath  ;  as, 
tedded  grass.  Milton. 

TED'DER,  ii.  [W.  tid,  a  chain;  Ir.  tead,  teidia ; 
Gaelic,  tead,  teidin,  tend,  a  chain,  curd,  or  rope  ;  Sw. 
tiudcr  i  probably  from  extending.     See  Ted.] 

1.  A  rope  or  chain  by  which  an  animal  is  tied  that 
he  may  feed  on  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  the  rope 
and  no  further.  Hence  the  popular  saying,  a  person 
has  gone  to  the  length  of  his  teilder. 

2.  That  by  which  one  is  restrained.  Child. 
TED'DER,  v.'t     To  tie  with  a  tedder;  to  permit  to 

feed  to  the  length  of  a  rope  or  chain. 
2.  To  restrain  to  certain  limits. 

TED'DER-/;!),  pp.  Tied  with  a  tedder ;  restrained  to 
certain  limits. 

TED'DING,  ppr.    Spreading  from  the  swath. 

TE  DE'UM,n.  [L.]  A  hymn  to  be  sung  in  churches 
or  on  occasions  of  joy  ;  so  called  from  the  first  wortls, 
"  7V  D"um  laudamus,"  thee,  God,  we  praise. 

TF/DI-OUS,  a.t  [Sp.  and  It.  tedioso,  from  ledio,  L. 
tedium,  probably  connected  with  W.  ted,  tedder, 
from  the  sense  of  drawing  out.] 

1.  Wearisome;  tiresome  from  continuance,  pro- 
lixity, or  slowness  which  causes  prolixity.     We  say, 


TE1 

a  man   is  tedious  in  relating  a  story  ;  a  minister  is   | 
tedious  in  his  sermon.     We  say  aliso,  a  discourse  is   | 
tedious,  when  it  wearies  hy  ils  length  or  dullness 
_  2.  Plow  ;  as,  a  tedious  course.  Ilurte. 

Ti'.'DI-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  such  a  manner  as  to  weary. 

TK'DI-O'US-NESS;  n.  Wcarisomeness  by  length  of 
continuance  or  by  prolixity  ;  us,  the  tcdiousacss  of  an 
oration  or  argument. 

2.  Prolixity  ;    length.  Slink. 

3.  Tiresomeness  ;  quality  of  wearying  ;  as,  the 
tediousness  of  delay. 

4.  Slowness  that  wearies. 
TE'DI-UM,  «.     [L.  tedium.] 

Irksomeness  ;  wearisomeness.  Cowper. 

TE'Dl-UM-STRICK-.EN,  a.  Struck  with  irksome- 
ness. Ell.  Rev. 

TEEM,  i>.  i.  [Sax.  tyman,  to  bring  forth,  to  bear; 
team,  offspring  ;  also,  tyman,  teaman,  to  call,  to  sum- 
mon ;  D.  tcemon,  to  whine,  to  cant,  that  is,  to  throw.] 

1.  To  bring  forth,  as  young. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen.  .57m*. 

2.  To  be  pregnant ;  to  conceive ;  to  engender 
young. 

Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  full ;  to  be  charged  ;  as  a  breeding  ani- 
mal ;  to  be  prolific.     Every  head  teems  with  politics. 

Addison. 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  produce,  particularly  in  abnn 
dance.  The  earth  feeing  with  fruits  ;  the  sea  teems 
with  fishes. 

TEEM,  v.  t.     To  produce  ;  to  bring  forth. 
Whin's  the  newest  griefr 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shah. 

[This  transitive,  sense  is  not  common.] 
2.  To  pour.     [JVot  in  use.]  Swift. 

TEE.M'ER,  ».     One  that  brings  forth  young. 
TEEM'FJJL,  a.    Pregnant;  prolific. 

2.   Brimful.  Ainsworth. 

TEEM'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Producing  young  ;  fruitful  ; 

prolific. 
TEEM'LESS,  a.     Not  fruitful  or  prolific  ;  barren  ;  as, 

the  teemless  earth.  Dritden. 

TEEN,  n     [Infra.]    Grief;  sorrow.     [Nat  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
TEEN,  v.  t.     [Sax.  teonan,  tpian,  to  irritate.] 

To  excite  ;  to  provoke.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TEENS,  7i.  pi.     [from  teen,  ten.]     The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  teen.     These  years  begin 
with  thirteen,  and  end  with  nineteen.     Miss  is  in  her 
terns. 
TEE'TER,  v.  i  or  v.  t.     To  ride  on  the  ends  of  a  bal- 
anced  plank,  &c,  as  children  do  for  sport.     [This 
wortl,  which  is  common  in  America,  is  the  same  as 
Titer,  a  provincial   word   in  England.     See  Hollo- 
way.] 
TEETH,  ii.  ;  pi.  of  Tooth,  which  see 

la  the  teeth  ,■  directly  ;  in  direct  opposition  ;  in 
front. 

Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth.  Pope. 

TEETH,  ii.  i.     [from  the  noun.]     To  breed  teeth. 

TEETH'ING,  ppr.  Breeding  teeth;  undergoing  den- 
tition. 

TEETH'ING,  7i.  The  operation  or  process  of  the  first 
growth  of  teeth,  or  the  process  by  which  they  make 
their  way  through  the  gums,  called   Dentition. 

TEE-To"i'AL-ER.  n.  One  pledged  to  entire  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks ;  a  cant  word 
formed  in  England,  from  the  initial  letter  of  temper- 
ance and  the  adjective  total.  Hence,  Teetotalism 
and  Teetotal. 

TEE-To'TUM,  w.  A  child's  toy  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  top,  and  twirled  by  the  Angers.       Dickens. 

TEG'MEN,  n. ;  pi.  Teg'mi-na.  [L.J  A  tegument  or 
covering.  Brande. 

TEG'tl-EAR,  <i.  [L.  tcgula,  a  tile,  from  tego,  to  cover 
or  make  close.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tile  ;  resembling  a  tile  ;  consisting 
of  tiles. 

TEG'U-LAR-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  tiles  on  a 
roof.  Kinoan. 

TEG'U-MENT,  n.  [L.  trgumentum,  from  tcgo,  to 
cover.] 

A  cover  or  covering  ;  seldom  used  except  in  refer- 
ence to  the  covering  of  a  living  body.  [See  Integ- 
ument.] 

TEG-!T-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  teguments,  or 
consisting  of  teguments. 

TE-I1EE'  ;  a  sound  made  in  laughing. 

TE-1IEE',  r>.  i.     To  laugh.     [A  cunt  word.] 

tWO-TKKF.,\   "■     [L.«B»*Ir.ft»fa.] 

The  lime-tree,  otherwise  called  the  Linden. 

TEINDS,  ii.  pi.     In  Scotland,  tithes. 

TETN'O-SeOPE.n.  [Gr.  rcii-t.iand  tncmrnj.]  An  In- 
strument called  also  the  Prism  Telescope,  formed 
by  combining  prisms  so  that  the  chromatic  ahem 
thin  of  the  light  is  corrected,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  objects  seen  through  them  increased  or 
diminished.  Brande. 

'FEINT,  (tint,)  71.  [Fr.  feint,  from  teindre,  L.  fin^-o,  to 
dye.] 

Color;  tinge.     [See  Tint.] 
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PEL-A-Mo'SKS,  n.  pi.  [L.,  Gr.]  Figures  of  men 
supporting  entablatures,  as  caryatides  of  women. 

TEL'-E  GRAM, n. 
A  telegraphic  message  or  dispatch. 

fEL'E-GRAPH,  (tel'e-graf,)  n.  [Gr.  ttjAe,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  ypad/io,  to  write.] 

A  machine  for  communicating  intelligence  from  a 
distance  by  various  signals  or  movements  previously 
agreed  on  ;  which  signals  represent  letters,  words, 
or  ideas  which  can  be  transmitted  from  one  station 
to  another,  as  far  as  the  signals  can  be  seen.  This 
machine  was  invented  by  the  French  about  the  year 
1793  or  1794,  and  is  now  adopted  by  other  nations. 

Cyc 
Electro-magnetic   telegraph  ;   an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  communicating  words  or  language  to  a 
distance  by  the  use  of  electricity.     [See  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph.] 
fEL'E-GRAPH,  v.  t.    To  convey  or  announce  by  tel- 
egraph. 
PEL-E-GRAPH'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  telegraph  ; 
made  by  a  telegraph  ;  as,  telegraphic  movements  or 
signals  ;  telegraphic  art. 

2.  Communicated  by  a  telegraph  ;  as,  telegraphic 
intelligence. 
TEL-E-GRAPH'ie-AL-LY,  a,lv.     Bv  the  telegraph. 
TEL-EG'RA-PHV,  n.     The  art  or  practice  of  commu- 
nicating intelligence  bv  a  telegraph. 
TE-LE-0-LOG'l€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  teleology. 
TE-LE-OL'O-GY,  ?i.     [Gr.  teAoj,  end,  and  Xoy  us,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  of  the  final  causes  of  things. 
TE-LE-O-SAU'RUS,  n.     [G.\  rt\uuS,  perfect,  com- 
plete, and  oavna,  a  lizard.] 

A  genus  of  fossil  saunans,  with  long  and  narrow 
snouts.  St.  HCaire. 

[Sometimes  written  Teleosaur.] 
TEL-E-PHON'ie,  a.     [Gr.  rnXt  and  </,wi/rj.] 

Far-sounding  ;  that  propels  sound  a  great  distance. 
TEL'E-SeOPE,  n.     [Fr.,  from  Gr.  teA  jj.end,  or  rnXe, 
at  a  distance,  probably  the  latter,  and  anorew,  to  see  ; 
It.  and  Sp.  telescopic] 

An  optical  instrument  employed  in  viewing  distant 
objects,  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  [t  assists  the  eye 
chiefly  in  two  ways;  first,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen,  and  thus 
magnifying  that  object;  and  secondly,  by  collecting 
and  conveying  to  the  eye  a  larger  beam  of  light  than 
would  enter  the  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering 
objects  distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Its  essential  parts  are  the 
object-glass,  or  concave  mirror,  which  collects  the 
beam  of  light,  and  forms  an  image  of  the  object,  and 
the  eyeglass,  which  is  a  microscope,  by  which  the 
image  is  magnified. 

Reflecting  telescope  ;  a  telescope  in  which  the  image 
is  formed  by  a  concave  speculum,  instead  of  an  ob- 
ject-glass. 

Refracting  telescope :  a  telescope  in  which  the  im- 
age is  formed  by  an  object-glass. 

Galilean  telescope;  a  refracting  telescope  in  which 
the  eye-glass  is  a  concave  instead  of  a  convex  lens. 
This  was  the  construction  originally  adopted  by  Gal- 
ileo, the  inventor  of  the  instrument. 

Gregorian  telescope;  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
form  invented  by  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  two  concave  mirrors  are  combined.  It  has, 
for  the  most  part,  given  place  to  the  Herschelian  tel- 
escope. 

Herschclian  telescope;  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 
form  invented  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  which 
only  one  speculum  is  employed,  by  means  of  which 
an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  near  one  side  of  the 
open  end  of  the  tube,  and  to  this  the  eye-glass  is  ap- 
plied directly. 

Newtonian  telescope;   a  reflecting  telescope  of  the 

form   invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  which,  by 

means  of  a  plane  mirror,  the  image  is  reflected  to  the 

eye  through  one  side  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  viewed 

by  the  eye-glass.  Olmsted. 

TEL'E-SCOPE-SHELL,  7!.     In  conchology,  a  species 

of  Turbo  with  plane,  striated,  and  numerous  spires. 

TEL-E-SeOP'IC,  J  a.     Pertaining  to  a  telescope  ; 

TEL-E-SCOP'I€-AL,  (      performed    by   a  telescope; 

as,  a  telescopic  view. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  a  telescope;  as, 
telescopic  stars. 
TEL-E-SCOP'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    By  the  telescope. 
TE-LF.'SIA,  7i.     Sapphire.  Ure. 

TEL'ESM,  ;i.     [Ar.]     A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical 

charm.  Gregory. 

TEL-ES-MAT'IC,  )  a.      Pertaining    to    telesms  ; 

TEL-ES-iMAT'IC-AL,  \      magical.  Gregory. 

TE-LES'TI€H,  (te-les'tik,)  71.  [Gr.  rtAas,  end,  and 
art  \oc,  a  verse.] 

A  poem  in  which  the  final  letters  of  the  lines 
make  a  name.  Paus.  Trans.     B.  Jnnson. 

TF.L'IC,  a.  [Gr.  TjAnc,  end.]  Denoting  the  final  end 
or  purpose.  Thus  iva,  or«,  &c,  when  translated 
"  in  order  that,"  are  said  to  be  telic,  as  distinguished 
from  their  ecbalic  use,  when  they  denote  "  so  that." 

Gibbs. 


TELL,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Told.  [Sax.  lellan;  G.  za/i- 
Icn  ;  D.  tclleu,  to  count,  number,  or  toll ;  flan,  toiler, 
to  count;  taler,  to  talk,  speak,  reason;  Sw.  tala,  to 
speak,  to  talk  ;  tal,  talk,  discourse,  speech,  number; 
Dan.  tale,  Ice.  tala,  id.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  throw 

or  drive,  L.  telum,  Ar.  \i  dalla.    Class  Dl,  No.  6. 

So  L.  appello  and  peal,  L.  pcllo,  Gr.  /j'aAAoj.] 

1.  To  utter ;  to  express  in  words ;  to  communicate 
to  others. 

1  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  my  errand. — Gen.  xxiv. 

2.  To  relate  ;  to  narrate ;  to  rehearse  particulars ; 
as,  to  tell  a  story.     Gen.  xxxvii. 

And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.  Pope. 

3.  To  teach  ;  to  inform  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show 
by  words.     Tell  us  the  way. 

Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  —  Gen.  aril. 

4.  To  discover;  to  disclose;  to  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  litis  land.  —  Num.  xiv, 

5.  To  count ;  to  number. 

Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stara.  —  Gen.  xv. 

C.  To  relate  in  confession ;  to  confess  or  acknowl- 
edge. 

Tell  me  now  what   hcu  hast  done. —  Josh.  vii. 

7.  To  publish. 

Tell  it  not  in  Gain.  —  2  Sam.  I. 

8.  To  unfold  ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain.  Eick. 
xxiv. 

9.  To  make  excuses. 

Tush,  never  tell  me.    [Not  elegant.]  Shale. 

10.  To  make  known. 

Our  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have  submitted. 

Junius. 

11.  To  discover;  to  find  ;  to  discern.  The  colors 
are  so  blended  that  I  can  not  tell  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins. 

To  tell  off;  to  count ;  to  divide.  W.  Scott. 

Tell,  though  equivalent,  in  some  respects,  to  speak 
and  say,  has  not  always  the  same  application.  We 
say,  to  tell  this,  that,  or  what,  to  tell  a  story,  to  tell  a 
word,  to  tell  truth  or  falsehood,  to  tell  a  number,  to 
tell  the  reasons,  to  tell  something  or  nothing  ;  but  we 
never  say,  to  tell  a  speech,  discourse,  or  oration,  or  to 
tell  an  argument  or  a  lesson.  It  is  much  used  in  com- 
mands. Tell  me  the  whole  story  ;  tell  me  all  you 
know,  or  all  that  was  said.  Tell  has  frequently  the 
sense  of  narrate,  which  speak  and  say  have  not. 
TELL,  u.  i.     To  give  an  account;  to  make  report. 

That  1  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all 
thy  wondrous  works.  —  Ps.  xxvi. 

2.  To  take  effect ;  as,  every  shot  tells. 

3.  To  produce  some  effect ;  as,  every  expression 
tells. 

To  tell  of,   )  to  inform.     You  must  not  disobey;  I 
To  tell  on  ;  \      will  tell  of  you  if  you  do. 
This  is  a  common   popular  use  of  the  word.     To 
tell  tin,  is  quite  vulgar,  as  well  as  improper. 
TELL'ER,  7t.     One  that  tells,  relates,  or  communi- 
cates, the  knov.  ledge  of  something. 

2.  One  who  numbers. 

3.  In  the  exchequer  of  England,  there  are  four  offi- 
cers called  tellers,  whose  business  is  to  receive  all 
moneys  due  to  the  crown,  and  throw  down  a  hill 
through  a  pipe  into  the  tally-court,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  auditor's  clerks,  who  write  the  words 
of  the  bill  on  a  tally,  and  deliver  it  to  be  entered  by 
the  clerk  of  the  pell.  The  tally  is  then  split  by  the 
two  deputy  chamberlains,  who  have  their  seals,  and 
while  the  senior  deputy  reads  the  one  part,  the  junior 
examines  the  other  with  the  other  two  clerks.    Cyc. 

[This  word  is  supposed  to  be  from  tatty,  being  in 
ancient  records  written  Tallier.] 

4.  An  officer  of  a  bank,  who  receives  and  pays 
money  on  checks. 

TELL'ER-SHIP,  n.  The  office  or  employment  of  a 
teller. 

TEL-Ll'NA,  77.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  having 
shells  rather  thin  and  delicate. 

TELL'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  ;  relating  ;  disclosing  ; 
counting. 

TEL'LI-NTTE,  77.  [from  tcllina,  a  genus  of  testaceous 
animals.] 

A  petrified  or  fossil  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Tel- 
lina.     f  Ob*.]  Kirwan. 

TELL'-TALE,  a.     Telling  tales  ;  babbling.       Shak. 

TELL'-TALE,  71.  [tell  and  tale.]  One  who  officious- 
ly communicates  information  of  the  private  concerns 
of  individuals;  one  who  tells  that  which  piudence 
should  suppress,  and  which,  if  told,  often  does  mis- 
chief among  neighbors.  Milton.     Shak. 

2.  A  movable  piece  of  ivory  or  lead  on  a  chamber 
organ,  that  gives  notice  when  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

Busby. 

3.  In  seamanship,  a  small  piece  of  wood,  traversing 
in  a  groove  across  the  front  of  the  poop  deck,  and 
which,  by  communicating  with  a  small  barrel  on  the 
axis  of  the  steering-wheel,  indicates  the  position  or 
situation  of  the  helm.  Mar.  Diet. 


TEL'LU-RAL,  a.     [L.  tcllus.] 
Pertaining  to  the  earth. 

TEL' LU -RATE,  71.  A  compound  of  telluric  acid  and 
a  base. 

TEL'LU-RET-ED,  <i.  Tellureted  hydrogen  is  hydro- 
gen combined  with  tellurium  in  a  gaseous  form. 

Ure. 
Tellureted  hydrogen  is  an  old   name  for  an  acid, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  tellurium,  in  which  the 
former  is  the  base  and  the  latter  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. 

TEL-LO'RiC,  a.     [L.  tellus,  the  earth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  earth  or  proceeding  from  the 
earth  ,  as,  a  disease  of  telluric  origin. 

TEL-LO'RIC  ACID,  71.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  tellurium,  and  three  of  oxygen. 

TF.L-LU'RI-ON,  71.  An  instrument  for  showing  the 
operation  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  succession 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

Francis. 

TEL'LU-RTTE,  n.  A  compound  of  tellurous  acid 
and  a  base. 

TEL-LO'RI-UM,  71.  A  metal  discovered  by  Miiller  in 
1782,  combined  with  gold  and  silver  in  the  ores,  and 
received  from  the  Banuat  of  Temeswar.  The  ores 
arc  denominated  native,  graphic,  yellow,  and  black. 
The  native  tellurium  is  of  a  color  between  tin  and 
silver,  and  sometimes  inclines  to  a  steel  gray.  The 
graphic  tellurium  is  steel  gray,  but  sometimes  white, 
yellow,  or  lead  gray.  These  ores  are  found  massive 
or  crystallized.  Cyc. 

TEL'LU-ROUS  ACID,  71.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  tellurium  and  three  of  oxygen. 

TEM-E-RA'R[-OUS,a.  [Fr.  temeraire ;  L.  tcmerarius ; 
from  the  root  of  time,  tempest,  which  see.  The  sense 
is,  rushing  or  advancing  forward.] 

1.  Rash;  headstrong;  unreasonably  adventurous ; 
despising  danger  ;  as,  temerarious  folly.    L'Estrange. 

2.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  done  at  random  ;  as,  the 
temerarious  lash  of  tin  unguided  pen.  Ray. 

\  Tltis  worn  is  not  much  used.] 
TEM-E-RA'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Rashly;  with  excess 

of  boldness.  Swift. 

TE-MER'I-TY,  n.f  [L.  tcmeritas ;  properly,  a  rushing 

forward.     See  Time.] 

1.  Rashness;  unreasonable  contempt  of  danger; 
as,  the  temerity  of  a  commander  in  war. 

2.  Extreme  boldness. 

The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity.  Cowley. 

TEM'IN,  71.  A  money  of  account  in  Algiers,  equiva- 
lent to  2  carubes,  or  29  aspers,  about  3  cents,  or  lid. 
sterling.  Ed.  Encyc' 

TEM'PER,  v.  t.  [L.  tempcro,  to  mix,  or  moderate  ;  It. 
temperare ;  Sp.  templar,  to  temper,  to  soften,  or  mod- 
erate, to  anneal,  as  glass,  to  tune  an  instrument,  to 
trim  sails  to  the  wind  ;  Fr.  temperer,  to  temper,  allay, 
or  abate  ;  W.  tymperu,  to  temper,  to  mollify  ;  tym, 
space  ;  tymp,  enlargement,  birth,  season.  The  latter 
unites  this  word  with  time.  The  sense  of  this  word 
is  probably  from  making  seasonable  or  timely  ;  hence, 
to  make  suitable.] 

1.  To  mix  so  that  one  part  qualifies  the  other;  to 
bring  to  a  moderate  state;  as,  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  Milton. 

2.  To  compound  ;  to  form  by  mixture  ;  to  qualify, 
as  by  an  ingredient ;  or,  in  general,  to  mix,  unite,  or 
combine  two  or  more  things,  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cess of  the  qualities  of  either,  and  bring  the  whole  to 
the  desired  consistence  or  state. 

Thou  shall  make  it  a  perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary,  tempered  together,  pure  and  holy. — Ex.  xxx. 

3.  To  unite  in  due  proportion  ;  to  render  symmet- 
rical ;  to  adjust,  as  parts  to  each  other. 

God  hath  tempered  the  body  together.  —  1  Cor.  xii. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  modify. 

Thy  sustenance,  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  tempered 
itself  to  every  man  s  liking.  Wisdom. 

5.  To  soften  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  assuage ;  to  soothe  ; 
to  calm  ;  to  reduce  any  violence  or  excess. 

Solon  —  labored  to  temper  the  warlike  courages  of  the  Athenians 
with  sweet  delights  of  learning.  Spenser. 

Woman  I    nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  you.         Otway. 

6.  To  form  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness  ;  as,  to 
temper  iron  or  steel. 

The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound.    Dryden. 

7.  To  govern.     [A  Latinism.]     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

8.  In  music,  to  modify  or  amend  a  falso  or  imper- 
fect concord  by  transferring  to  it  a  part  of  tne  beauty 
of  a  perfect  one,  that  is,  by  dividing  the  tones. 

Cyc. 
TEM'PER,  71.    Due  mixture  of  different  qualities  ;  or 
the  state  of  any  compound  substance  which  results 
from  the  mixture  of  various  ingredients  ;   as,  the 
temper  of  mortar. 

2.  Constitution  of  body.  [In  this  sense  we  more 
generally  use  Temperament.] 

3.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  passions  and 
affections;  as,  a  calm  temper;  a  hasty  temper;  a  fret- 
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ful  temper.     This  is  applicable  to  beasts  as  well  as  to 
marl. 

Rente  liber  with  whlll  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  belli  heard  and  judged.  Milton. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  moderation. 

Restore  yourselves  to  voui  Lctttpere,  fathers.  B.  Jonson. 

To  til!!  with  dignity,  with  umper  rise.  Pope. 

5.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion  ;  irritation.  The  boy 
showed  a  great  deal  of  Lemper  when  I  reproved  hill). 

So  we  say,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  when  we 
speak  of  Ins  irritability.  [This  use  of  the  word  is 
common,  tlioagh  a  deviation  from  its  original  and  genu- 
ine meaning*] 

6.  The  state  of  a  metal,  particularly  as  to  its  hard- 
ness ;  as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel.  Sharp. 

7.  Middle  course  ;  mean,  or  medium.  Swift. 

8.  In  sugar  works,  white  lime  or  other  substance 
stirred  into  a  clarilier  filled  with  cane-juice,  to  neu- 
tralize the  superabundant  acid.     Edwards,  IV.  Indies. 

TEM'PER-A-MENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tempcramen- 
tum.] 

1.  Constitution  ;  state  with  respect  to  the  predom- 
inance of  any  quality ;  as,  the  temperament  of  the 
body. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  colli,  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
ent temperament  of  that  part  ol  our  body  to  which  they  are 

applied.  .  Locke. 

2.  Medium  j  due  mixture  of  different  qualities. 

The  conn 
temp 

3.  Ill  music,  temperament  is  an  operation  which,  by 
means  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the  intervals,  causes 
the  difference  between  two  contiguous  sounds  to  dis- 
appear, and  makes  each  of  them  appear  identical  with 
the  other.  Rousseau. 

Temperament  is  the  accommodation  or  adjustment 
of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  transferring  a  part  of  their 
defects  to  the  more  perfect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part 
the  false  intervals  of  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  as 
the  organ,  harpsichord,  pianoforte,  &.C.  Busby. 

The  harshness  of  a  given  concord  increases  with  the  temperament. 
Prof.  Fisher. 

TEM-PER-A-MENT'AL,  a.  Constitutional.  [Not 
much  used.]  Brown. 

TEM'PER-ANCE,  it.  [Fr.,  from  L.  temperantia,  from 
tempera.] 

1.  Moderation;  particularly,  habitual  moderation 
in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites 
and  passions  ;  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence  ; 
as,  temperance  in  eating  antl  drinking;  temperance  in 
tile  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth.  Temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness, and  in  uther  indulgences  to  excess. 

2.  Patience;  calmness  ;  sedateness ;  moderation  of 
passion. 

He  calmed  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance.  Spenser. 

[Unusual.] 

TEM'PER-ATE,  a.    [L.  temperatus.] 

1.  Moderate;  not  excessive  ;  as,  temperate  heat ;  a 
temperate  climate  ;  temperate  air.  Bacon. 

2.  Moderate  iti  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  ;  as,  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  tem- 
perate in  pleasures  ;  temperate  in  speech. 

Be  sober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  be  healthy.       Franklin. 

3.  Cool  j  calm  ;  not  marked  with  passion  ;  not  vi- 
olent ;  as,  a  temperate  discourse  or  address  ;  temperate 
language. 

4.  Proceeding  from  temperance  ;  as,  temperate  sleep. 

Pupe. 

5.  Free  from  ardent  passion. 

She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  ns  the  morn.  Shak. 

Temperate  zone;  the  space  on  the  earth  hetween 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  where  tho  heat  is 
less  than  in  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the 
polar  circles. 
TEM'PER-ATE-LY,  ado.  Moderately;  without  ex- 
cess or  extravagance. 

2.  Calmly  ;  without  violence  of  passion  ;  as,  to  re- 
prove one  temperately. 

3.  With  moderate  fo  ce. 

Winds  that  temperately  blow.  Addison. 

TEM'PER-ATE-NESS,  n.   Moderation  ;  freedom  from 
excess  \  as,  the  temperate  ess  of  the  weather  cr  of  a 
climate. 
2.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind.  Daniel. 

TEMTER-A-T1VE,  a.  Having  the  rower  or  quality 
of  tempering. 

TEM'PER-A-TURE,  «.     [Fr.,  from  L.  trmpcratura.] 

1.  In  physicSj  the  state  of  a  body  with  regard  to 
heat  or  cold,  as  indicated  oy  the  thermometer ;  or 
the  degree  of  free  caloric  which  a  body  possesses, 
witen  compared  with  other  bodies.  When  a  body 
applied  to  another  expands  that  body,  we  say  it  is  of 
a  higher  temperature,  that  is,  it  possesses  mure  free 
caloric.  When  it  contracts  another  body,  it  is  said 
to  be  of  a  lower  temperature.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
temperature  of  air,  of  water,  of  a  climate,  &c. ;  two 
countries  of  the  same  temperature. 

2.  Constitution;  state;  degree  of  any  quality. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consist,  nee  and  temperature  of  the 
Drain.  Weils, 
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3.  Moderation  ;  freedom  from  immoderate  passions. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  eo  goodly  graced!, 
Musi  "-uodlv  temperature  yuu  may  descry.  Spenser. 

[Not  in  use.) 

TEM'PER-ZCD,  pp.  or  a.  Duly  mixed  or  modified  ;  re- 
duced to  a  proper  state  ;  softened  ;  allayed  ;  hardened. 

2.  Adjusted  by  musical  temperament. 

3.  a.  Disposed  ;  as,  a  \vel\-tempered,  good-tempered, 
or  \n\(\ -tempered  man. 

TEM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Mixing  and  qualifying;  quali- 
fy'11" ''.v  mixture;  softening;  mollifying;  reducing 
to  a  state  of  moderation  ;  hardening. 

TEM'PEST,  n.f  [Fr.  tempHc  ;  L.  tempestas ;  Sp.  tcm- 
pestad  ;  It.  tempesta  ;  from  L.  tempus,  time,  season. 
The  primary  sense  of  tempus,  time,  is  a  falling,  or 
that  which  falls,  comes,  or  happens,  from  some  verb 
which  signifies  to  fall  or  come  suddenly,  or  rather, 
to  drive,  to  rush.  Time  is,  properly,  a  coming,  a  sea- 
son, that  which  presents  itself,  or  is  present.  The 
sense  of  tempest  is  from  the  sense  of  rushing  or  driv- 
ing.    See  Temerity  and  Temerarious.] 

1.  An  extensive  current  of  wind,  rushing  with 
great  velocity  and  violence,  and  commonly  attended 
with  rain,  hail,  or  snow;  a  storm  of  extreme  vio- 
lence. We  usually  apply  the  word  to  a  violent 
storm  of  considerable  duration  ;  but  we  say  also  of  a 
tornado,  it  blew  a  tempest.  The  currents  of  wind 
are  named,  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
force  or  rapidity,  a  breeze,  a  gale,  a  sturm,  a  tempest,  a 
hurricane;  but  gale  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with 
storm,  and  storm  with  tempest.  Oust  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  sudden  blast  of  short  duration. 

We,  caught  in  a  flerv  tempest,  shall  be  hurled 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed.  Milton. 

2.  A  violent  tumult  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  popular 
or  political  tempest;  the  tempest  of  war. 

3.  Perturbation  ;  violent  agitation  ;  as,  a  tempest  of 
the  passions. 

TEM'PEST,  v.  U     To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest.    [Little 

used.]  Miltcn. 

TEM'PEST,  v.  ?.     [Fr.  tempester.]     To  storm.  Sandys. 

2.  To  pour  a  tempest  on.  B.  Jonson. 

TEM'PES T-UeAT-jEN,  a.  [tempest  and  beat.]   Beaten- 

or  shuttered  with  storms.  Dryden. 

TEM-PESTTVE,  a.     Seasonable. 
TEM-PEST-IV'I-TY,  n.     [L.  tempestivus.] 

Seasonableness.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

TEM'PEST-TOST,  a.     [tempest  and  tost]     Tossed  or 

driven  about  by  tempests.  ShaJc. 

TEM-PEST'TJ-OUS,   (tem-pest'yu-us,)   a.      [Sp.   tern- 

pestuoso  ;  Tt.  tempestoso  ;  Fr.  tempdtucux.~] 

1.  Very  stormy  ;  turbulent  ;  rough  with  wind  ;  as, 
tempestuous  weather  ;  a  tempestuous  night. 

2.  Blowing  with  violence;  as,  a  tempestuous  wind. 
TEM-PEST'U-OUS-LY,  ado.     With  great  violence  of 

wind  or  great  commotion  ;  turbuleutly.        Milton. 

TEM-PEST'U-OUS-NESS,  x.  Storminess  ;  the  state 
of  being  tempestuous  or  disturbed  by  violent  winds; 
as,  the  tempestuousness  of  the  winter  or  of  weather. 

TEM'PLAR,  n.  [from  the  Temple,  a  house  near  the 
Thames,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars.  The  latter  took  their  denomination  from 
an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Baldwin  II.,  in  Jeru- 
salem, near  the  temple.] 

1.  A  student  of  the  law.  Pope. 

2.  Templars,  Knights  of  the  Temple;  a  religious  mil- 
itary order,  first  established  at  Jerusalem  in  favor  of 
pilgrims  traveling  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  order 
originated  with  some  persons  who,  in  1118,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  promising  to  live 
in  perpetual  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  after 
tho  manner  of  canons.  In  1228,  this  order  was 
confirmed  in  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to 
a  rule  of  discipline.  It  flourished,  became  immensely 
rich,  and  its  members  became  so  insolent  and  vicious, 
that  the  order  was  suppressed  by  the  council  of  Vi- 
enne,  in  1312.  Cyc. 

TEM'PLATE,  n.     See  Templet. 

TE.M'PL^L,  (tem'pl,)  n.  [Fr.  ;  L.  templum;  It.  tempio  ; 
Sp.  tjmplo  ;  W.  temyl,  temple,  that  is  extended,  a 
sent;  temlit,  to  form  a  seat,  expanse,  or  temple; 
Gaelic,  tcampul.] 

1.  A  public  edifice  erected  in  honor  of  some  deity. 
Among  pagans,  a  building  erected  to  some  protended 
deity,  and  in  which  the  people  assembled  to  wor- 
ship. Originally,  temples  were  open  places,  as  the 
Stunehenge  in  England.  In  Rome,  some  of  the 
temples  were  open,  and  called  sacella;  others  were 
roofed,  and  called  aides.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  paean  temples  were  that  of  Belus  in  Baby- 
lon, that  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  that  of  Jupiter  at 
Thebes,  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  of  Apollo  in 
Miletus,  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Athens,  and 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  most  celebrated  and 
magnificent  temple  erected  to  the  true  God,  was 
that  built  by  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  often 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  temple. 

In  Scripture,  the  tabernacle  is  sometimes  called  by 
this  name.     1  Sam.  i. — iii. 

2.  A  church  ;  an  edifice  erected  among  Christians 
as  a  place  of  public  worship. 

Can  tie,  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  insult  to  the  authority  ot  God, 
enter  with  any  pleasure,  a  temple  consecrated  to  devotion  and 
sanciifi  d  by  prayer?  Buckmirtster. 


TEM 

3.  A  place  in  which  the  divine  presence  specially 
resides;  the  church  as  a  collective  body.     Eph.  ii. 

4.  In  England,  the  Temple  consists  of  two  inns  of 
court,  Chns  called  because  anciently  the  dwellings  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  They  are  called  the  Inner 
and  the  Middle  Temple. 

TEM'PLE,  71.  [L.  tempus,  tempora.  The  primary 
sense  of  the  root  of  this  word  is  to  fall.  See 
Time.] 

1.  Literally,  the  fall  cf  the  head  ;  the  part  where 
the  head  slopes  from  the  top. 

2.  In  anatomy,  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
head,  where  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  temporal 
muscles.  Cyc. 

TEM'PLE,  v.  L  To  build  a  temple  for;  to  appropriate 
a  temple  to.     [Little  used.]  FeltJium. 

TEM'PLED,  a.  Furnished  with  a  temple;  inclosed 
in  a  temple. 

TEM'PLET,  n.  In  masonnj,  a  mold  used  by  brick- 
layers and  masons  in  cutting  or  setting  out  theii 
work. 

2.  A  mold  used  by  mill-Wrights  for  shaping  the 
teeth  of  wheels. 

3.  A  short  piece  of  timber  under  a  girder  or  other 
beam.  Brande. 

TEM'PO,n.     [It.]     In  mnsic,  tiine.  Brande. 

O   TEM'PO-RJi,   O  MO'MEtS,   [L.]     O  the  times,  O 

the  manners. 
TEM'PO-RAL,  a.     [Fr.  temporcl;  from  L.  temporalis, 

from  tempus,  time.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  or  this  world,  or  the  body 
only;  secular;  as,  temporal  concerns;  temporal  af- 
fairs. In  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  Spiritual. 
Let  not  temporal  affairs  or  employments  divert  the 
mind  from  spiritual  concerns,  which  are  far  more 
important. 

In  this  sense  also  it  is  opposed  to  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  as,  temporal  power,' that  is,  secular,  civil,  or  po- 
litical power  ;  temporal  courts,  those  which  take 
cognizance  of  civil  suits.  Temporal  jurisdiction  is 
that  which  regards  civil  and  political  affairs. 

2.  Measured  or  limited  by  time,  or  by  this  life  cr 
this  state  of  things;  having  limited  existence;  op- 
posed to  Eternal. 

The  lliin^s  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  tilings  which  are 
nol  seen  are  eternal.  —  i  Cor.  iv. 

3.  In  grammar,  the  temporal  augment  is  the  short 
initial  vowel  of  a  verb,  lengthened,  in  certain  tenses, 
into  the  corresponding  long  one. 

4.  [Fr.  temporal.]  Pertaining  to  the  temple  or  tem- 
ples of  the  head  ;  as,  the  temporal  bone ;  a  temporal 
artery  or  vein  ;  temporal  muscle. 

TEM-PO-RAL'I-TIES,  /  n.  pi.     Secular  possessions  ; 

TE.M'PO-llALS,  (      revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 

proceeding     from     lauds,    tenements,    or    lay-fees, 

tithes,  and  the  like.  It  is  opposed  to  Spiritualities. 

Bacon. 
With  respect  to  time  or  this 

South. 

Worldliness.     [Mn  used.] 

The  laity.     [Little  used.] 


TEM'PO-RAL-LY,  ado. 

life  only. 
TEM'PO-RAL-NESS,  n. 
TEM'PO-RAL-TY,   7/. 


2.  Secular  possessions.     fSee  Temporalities.] 
TEM-PO-Ra'NE-OUS',  a.    Temporary.     [Little  used.] 
TEM'PO-RA-R£-LY,  adt:    For  a  time  only;  not  per- 
petually. 

TEM'PO-RA-RI-NESS,  n.  [from  temporary.]  The 
state  of  being  temporary  ;  opposed  to  Perpetuity. 

TEM'PO-RA-RY,  a.     [L.  temporarins.] 

Lasting  for  a  time  only  ;  existing  or  continuing 
for  a  limited  time  ;  as,  the  patient  has  obtained  tem- 
porary relief.  There  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. There  is  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions. 
In  times  of  great  danger,  Rome  appointed  a  tempo- 
rant  dictator. 

TEM-PO-RI-ZA'TION,  71.    The  act  of  temporizing. 

TEM'PO  RIZE,  0.  i.  [Fr.  temporiser ;  from  L.  tempus, 
time.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
humor  or  yield  to  the  current  of  opinion  or  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  conduct  that  often  indicates  obsequious- 
ness. 

They  might  Ihcir  grievance  inwardly  complain, 

But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize.  Daniel. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate. 

Well,  yon  will  temporize  with  the  hours.    [Little  used.]    Sliak. 

3.  To  comply.     [Nut  in  use.]  Shak. 
TEM'PO-RIZ-ER,  n.     One  who  yields  to  the  time,  or 

complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  fiish ions,  or 
occasions  ;  a  trimmer.  Slink. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.t  Complying  with  the 
time,  or  with  the  prevailing  humors  and  opinions  of 
men  ;  time-serving. 

TEM'FO-RlZ-ING,  w.  A  yielding  to  the  time;  a  com- 
plying with  the  prevailing  opinions,  fashions,  or  oc- 
casions. Holland. 

TEM'PO-RTZ-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  temporizing  man- 
ner. 

TEMPT,  v.  t.  [Arm.  temptii  L.  tento;  Fr.  tenter;  It. 
feature:  Sp.  tnthir.  It  is  from  the  root  of  L.  teneo, 
Gr.  ret  1  to,  and  the  primary  sense  is,  to  strain,  urge, 
press.] 

1.  To  incite  or  solicit  to  an  evil  act ;  to  entice  to    j 
something  wrong  by  presenting  arguments  that  are 
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plausible  or  convincing,  or  by  the  offer  of  soin» 
pleasure  or  apparent  advantage  as  tile  inducement. 

My  Lady  Gray  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity.         Sliak. 

Every  man  is  timpted,  when  he  u  drawn  away  by  liis  own  lust 
and  enticed.  — James  i. 

2.  To  provoke ;  to  incite. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.  Dryden. 

3.  To  solicit ;  to  draw  ;  without  the  notion  of  evil. 

Still  Lis  strength  concealed. 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  tall.        Milton. 

4.  To  try  ;  to  venture  on  ;  to  attempt. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  sky..  Dryden. 

5.  In  Scripture,  to  try  ;  to  prove ;  to  put  to  trial  for 
proof. 

Gotl  did  tempi  Abraham.  — Gen.  xxii. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.  — Dcut.  vi. 

TEMPT' A-BLE,  a.     Liable  to  be  tempted.         Swift. 
TEMPT-A'TION,  7i.      The  act  of  tempting;  entice- 
ment to  evil  by  arguments,  by  flattery,  or  by  the 
offer  of  some  real  or  apparent  good. 

When  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from 
him  for  a  season.  —  Luke  iv. 

2.  Solicitation  of  the  passions;  enticements  to  evil 
proceeding  from  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage. 

3.  The  state  of  being  tempted  or  enticed  to  evil. 
When  by  human  weakness  you  are  led  into  tempta- 
tion, resort  to  praver  for  relief. 

4.  Trial. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  That  which  is  presented  to  the  mind  as  an  in- 
ducement to  evil. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown  ; 

View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down.  Dryden, 

6.  In  colloquial  language,  an  allurement  to  any 
thing  indifferent,  or  even  good. 

TEMPT-A'TION-LESS,  a.    Having  no  temptation  or 

motive.     [Little  used.] 
TEMPT'ED,  pp.     Enticed  to  evil  ;  provoked  ;  tried. 
TE.MPT'ER,  «      One  that  solicits  or  entices  to  evil. 


2.  The  great  adversary  of  man  ;  the  devil.    Matt.  iv. 
TEMPT'ING.  ppr.    Enticing  to  evil :  'rying. 

2.  a.     Adapted  to  entice  or  allure  ;  attractive  ;  as, 

tempting  pleasures. 
TEMPT'l.N'G-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  entice  to  evil ; 

so  as  to  allure. 
TEMPT'ING-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  tempting. 
TEMPT'RESS,  n.     A  female  who  entices. 
TE.MSE,   n.      A  sieve.       [Written   also    Tems    and 

Te'mpse.] 
TE.MSE'-UREAI),  (tems'bred,)       in.      [Fr.  tamiser, 
TE.MS'A'D-UREAD,  (temst'bred,)  j        It.       tamUare, 

ttimigiare,   to  sift ;    Fr.   taints,  It.  tamiso,  tamigio,  a 

sieve.] 

Bread    made  of  flour  better  sifted  than  common 

flour.     I f  I; now  uotwhere  this  word  is  used.]  Johnson. 

tIm-SleS,  !  "■  ih-  «—*«*■] 

Intoxication;     inebriation;     drunkenness.       [JVot 

Uirri.] 

TEMTJ-LENT,  a.     [L.  temulcntus.] 
Intoxicated.     [JVxft  in  use.] 

TEM'O-LENT-IVE.  a.  Drunken  ;  in  a  state  of  ine 
briation.     [Not  in  use.] 

TEN,  a.  [Sax.  tyn;  D.  tien;  G.  zehn;  Dan.  tie;  Sw. 
tio.  I  suppose  this  word  to  be  contracted  from  the 
Gothic  tiguns,  ten,  fron  tig,  ten.  If  so,  this  is  the 
Greek  rSiK-t,  L.  decent,  W.  deg,  Gaelic,  deich,  Fr.  dix, 
It.  died,  Sp.  diei.] 

1.  Twice  five  ;  nine  and  one. 

With  twice  ten  sail  I  crossed  the  Phrygian  Sea.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  a  kind  of  proverbial  number. 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 

Averse  to  U  gging,  and  resolved  to  pay 

Ten  limes  the  gilt  it  asks.  Dryden. 

The  meaning  in   this   use  is,  a   great  deal  more, 
indefinitely. 
TEN'A-BLE,   a.     [Fr.,   from   L.  teneo,  to  hold.     See 
Tenant.] 

That  may  be  held,  maintained,  or  defended  against 
an  assailant,  or  against  attempts  to  take  it ;  as,  a 
tenable  fortress.  The  works  were  not  deemed  tena- 
ble. The  ground  taken  in  the  argument  is  not 
tenable. 

TFN'A  Bnvi^YS'  I  "'  The  state  ofueinS  tenable. 
TEN' ACE,  u.    In  wliist,  the  state  of  holding  the  first 

and  third  best  cards.  Smart. 

TE-Na'CIOUS,    (te-na'shus,)    a.       [L.    tenaz,    from 

letico,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  tenner.] 

1.  Holding  fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast;  inclined 
to  retain  what  is  in  possession  ;  as,  men  tenacious  of 
their  just  rights.  Men  are  usually  tenacious  of  their 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  their  property. 

Locke.     Jlrbuthnat. 

2.  Retentive ;  apt  to  retain  long  what  is  com- 
mitted to  it. ,  as,  a  tenacious  memory.  Locke. 

3.  Adhesive;  apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance  ; 


as  oily,   glutinous,  or  viscous  matter.      Few  sub- 
stances are  so  tenacious  as  tar. 
4.  Niggardly  ;  close-fisted.  JUnstoorUi. 

TE-N.VCIOCS-LY,  adv.  With  a  disposition  to  hold 
fast  what  is  possessed. 

2.  Adhesively. 

3.  Obstinately  ;  with  firm  adherence. 
TE-Na'CIOUS-NESS,   jt.      The    quality  of    holding 

fast;  unwillingness  to  quit,   resign,  or  let  go;  as,  a 
man's  tenaciousness  of  his  rights  or  opinions. 

2.  Adhesiveness  ;  stickiness  ;  as,  the  tenaciousness 
of  clay  or  glue. 

3.  Retentiveness  ;  as,  the  tenaciousness  of  memory. 
TE-NAC'I-TY,    (te-nas'e-te,)    71.      [Fr.    tcnacitc  ;   L. 

tenacitas,  from  tcuco,  to  hold.] 

1.  Adhesiveness  ;  that  quality  of  bodies  which 
makes  thein  stick  or  adhere  to  others  ;  glutinotisness  ; 
stickiness  ;  as,  the  tenacity  of  oils,  of  glue,  of  tar,  of 
starch,  and  the  like. 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from 
parting  without  considerable  force;  cohesiveuess  ; 
tile  effect  of  attraction  ;  opposed  to  Brittleness  or 
Fragility.  Ctic. 

TE-NAG'q-LUM,  n.  [L.]  A  surgical  instrument  by 
which  the  mouths  of  bleeding  arteries  are  seized  ami 
drawn  out. 

TEN'A-CY,7i.     Tenaciousness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Burrow. 

TE-NAILLE',  71.  [Fr.  tenaillc,  from  tenir,  L.  teneo,  to 
hold.] 

In  fortification,  a  rampart  raised  in  the  main  ditch, 
in  front  of  the  curtain,  between  two  bastions,  having 
two  faces  parallel  to  those  Of  the  bastions,  ami  often 
a  third  face,  which  forms  a  curtain.  /'.  Cyc. 

TE-NaIL'LON,  (te-nal'ynn,)  n.  In  ftrtificulion,  te- 
naillons  are  works  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
ravelins,  like  the  lunets,  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  ravelins,  procure  additional  ground  beyond  the 
ditch,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions. 

P.  Cyc. 

TEN'AN-CY,  71.  [Sp.  tenencia  ;  Fr.  tenant;  L.  te- 
nens.  ] 

In  law,  a  holding  or  possession  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  tenure  ;  as,  tenancy  in  fee-simple  ;  tenancy  in 
tail  ;  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  ;  tenancy  at  will.  Ten- 
ancy in  common  happens  where  there  is  a  unity  of 
possession  merely.  Blackstone. 

TEN'ANT,  71.  [Fr.  tenant,  from  tenir,  to  hold;  L. 
teneo  ;  Gr.  rttvoi,  to  strain,  stretch,  extend  ;  W.  tan- 
7111,  to  stretch  ;  tynu,  to  pull  ;  tyn,  a  stretch  ;  ten, 
drawn  ;  It.  teuerr,  Sp.  letter,  to  hold.] 

1.  A  person  holding  land  or  other  real  estate  under 
another,  either  by  grant,  lease,  or  at  will  ;  one  who 
has  the  occupation  or  temporary  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements,  whose  title  is  in  another;  as,  a  tenant 
in  tail ;  tenant  in  common  ;  tenant  by  the  courtesy  ; 
tenant  in  parcenery  ;  tenant  for  life  ;  tenant  at  will  ; 
tenant  in  dower. 

2.  One  who  has  possession  of  any  place ;  a  dwell 
er. 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade.  Cowley. 

Tenant  in  capite,  or  tenant  in  chief,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  is  one  who  holds  immed  ately  of  the  king. 
According  to  the  feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England 
are  considered  as  held  immediately  or  mediately  of 
the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  paramount.  Such  ten- 
ants, however,  are  considered  as  having  the  fee 
of  the  lands  and  permanent  possession. 

Blackstone. 
TEN'ANT,  v.  t.    To  hold  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have  s  rved  him 
or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  Fit  t6  be  rented  ;  in  a  state  of 
repair  suitable  for  a  tenant. 

TEN'ANT-ED,  pp.     Held  bv  a  tenant. 

TEN'ANT-ING,  ppr.     Holding  as  a  tenant. 

TEN'ANT-LESS,  a.  Having  no  tenant;  unoccu- 
pied ;  as,  a  tenuntless  mansion.  Thodey. 

TEN'ANT-RY,    n.      The    body   of   tenants;    as, 'the 

tenantry  of  a  manor  or  a  kingdom.  Palcy. 

2.  Tenancy.     [JYot  in  use.]  Ridley. 

TF.N'ANT-SAW.     See  Tenon-Saw. 

TENCH,  n.     [Fr.  tenche ;  Sp.  tenca;  L.  tinea.] 

A  European  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  carp  family, 
very  tenacious  of  life. 

TEND,  v.  t.  [Contracted  from  attend,  L.  atteudo  ;  ad 
and  tendo,  to  stretch,  W.  tann.u.  Attention  denotes  a 
straining  of  the  mind.] 

1.  To  watch  ;  to  guard;  to  accompany  as  an  as- 
sistant or  protector. 

Ami  flaming  ministers  to  walch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  ch  irg".  Milton. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  that  simplicity,  in  beholding  princes  lend- 
ing their  flocks.  Pope. 

2.  To  hold  and  take  care  of;  as,  to  tend  a  child. 

3.  To  be  attentive  to. 

Unsucked  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  piny.  Milton. 

4.  To  tend  a  i:cssel,  is  to  cause  her  to  swing,  at 
single  anchor,  so  as  not  to  foul  the  cable  round  the 
stuck  or  (hikes  of  the  anchor.  To/ten. 

TEND,  7:.  i.  [L.  tendo  ;  Fr.  tendre  It  tenders  ;  funned 
on  L   teneo,  Gr.  reii/co,  Sans,  tan.] 


1.  To  move  in  a  certain  direction. 

Having  overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  toward  that  siffht. 

Wotton. 
Here  Dardanue  was  Ijoru,  and  hither  tends.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose  ;  to  aim 
at;  to  have  or  give  a  leaning. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to   the   universal  hajminess  of 
mankind.  Tlilolson. 

3.  To  contribute.  Our  petitions,  if  granted,  might 
tend  to  our  destruction.  Hammond. 

4.  [For  Attend.]  To  attend;  to  wait  as  attend- 
ants or  servants. 

He  tends  upon  my  father.     [Colloquial.]  Sltak. 

5.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Sliak. 

(i.  To  wait ;  to  expect.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shuk. 

TEND'ANCE,  71.     Attendance;  state  of  expectation. 

2.  Persons  attending.  Shuk. 

3.  Act  of  waiting  ;  attendance.  Shak. 

4.  Care  ;  act  of  tending.  Milton. 
[This  word  is  entirely  obsolete  in  all  its  senses. 

We  now  use  Attendance.] 

TENIJ'ED,  pp.    Attended;  taken  care  of;  nursed  ;  as 
an  infant  or  a  sick  person. 

TEND'EN-CY,  11. t  [from  tend :  L.  lendens,  tending.] 
Drift ;  direction  or  course  toward   any  place,  ob- 
ject, effect,  or  result.     Head  such  hooks  only  as  have 
a  good  moral  tendency.    Mild  language  has  a  tendency 
to  allay  irritation. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candor,  have  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their  country.     Addison. 

TEND'ER,  71.    [from  tend.]    One  that  attends  or  takes 
care  of;  a  nurse. 

2.  A  small  vessel  employed  to  attend  a  larger  one, 
for  supplying  her  with  provisions  and  other  stores, 
or  to  convey  intelligence,  and  the  like.    Mar.  Diet. 

3.  On  railroatls,  a  car  which  attends  on  locomo- 
tives, to  supply  the  fuel. 

4.  [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach.]  In  law,  an  offer,  either 
of  money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be  performed, 
in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  would 
be  incurred  by  non-payment  or  non-performance  ; 
as,  the  tender  of  rent  due,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  note 
or  bond  with  interest.  To  constitute  a  legal  tender, 
such  money  must  be  offered  as  the  law  prescribes  ; 
the  offer  of  bank  notes  is  not  a  legal  tender.  So  also 
the  tender  must  be  at  the  time  and  place  where  the 
rent  or  debt  ought  to  be  paid,  and  it  must  be  to  the 
full  amount  due. 

There  is  also  a  lender  of  issue  in  pleadings,  a  ten- 
der of  an  oath,  &c. 

5.  Any  otter  for  acceptance.  The  gentleman  made 
me  a  tender  of  his  services. 

C.  The  thing  offered.     This  money  is  not  a  legal 
tender. 
7.  Regard  ;  kind  concern.     [J\rot  in  itse.]     Shak. 
TEND'ER,  v.  t.     [Fr.  tendre,  to  reach  or  stretch  out ; 
L.  tendo.] 

1.  To  offer  in  words;  or  to  exhibit  or  present  for 
acceptance. 

All  conditions,  all  minds,  lender  down 

Their  service  to  Lord  Timon.  Shak. 

2.  To  hold  ;  to  esteem. 

Tender  yourself  more  dearly.     [Not  in  use.']  Stick. 

3.  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  demand, 
for  saving  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  as,  to  tender  the 
anion ot  of  rent  or  debt. 

TEN'DER,  a.     [Fr.  tendre;  It.  tenero ;  Port,  tinro  ;  Ir. 
and  Gaelic,  tin;  W.  tyner ;  L.  tener  ;  allied  probably 


be  soft  or  thin.      Class   Dn,  No.  12,  and   see  No. 
25.] 

1.  Soft;  easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised,  or  in- 
jured ;  not.  firm  or  hard  ;  as,  tender  plants  ;  tender 
flesh  ;  lender  grapes.     Dcut.  xxxii.     Cant.  ii. 

2.  Very  sensible  to  impression  and  pain  ;  easily 
pained. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than  our  faces. 

I.'  Estrange. 

3.  Delicate  ;  effeminate  ;  not  hardy,  or  able  to  en- 
dure hardship. 

The  tentlcr  and  delicate  woman  among  you.— Dcut.  xxviii. 

4.  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  as,  tender  age.     Gen.  xxxiii. 
5    Young  and  carefully  educated.     Pror.  iv. 

fi.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love,  com- 
passion, kindness;  compassionate;  pitiful;  easilv 
affected  by  the  distresses  of  another,  or  anxious  for 
another's  good  ;  as,  the  tender  kindness  of  the  church  ; 
a  tender  heart.  «. 

7.  Compassionate  ;  easily  excited  to  pity,  forgive- 
ness, or  favor. 

The  Lortl  is  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.  —  James  v.    Luke  I. 

8.  Exciting  kind  concern. 
:  Valentine ; 


His  life  's  as  lender  to  I 


Shak. 


9.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions,  as,  a  tender 
strain. 
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TEN 


TEN 


10   Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure  ; 
with  of.     Be  Under  of  your  neighbor's  reputation. 
The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  honor  of  God  and 
religion.  Tillolson. 

11.  Gentle  ;  mild  ;  unwilling  to  pain. 

You,  that  are  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 

Will  never  do  him  good  Shak. 

12.  Apt  to  give  pain  ;  as,  that  is  a  tender  subject ; 
things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing.  Bacon. 

13.  Adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy  ;  pathet- 
ic ;  as,  tender  expressions  \  tender  expostulations. 

TEND'ER-£D,  pp.     Offered  fur  acceptance. 

TEN'DER-HEART'ED,  (-hiirt'ed,)  a.  [tender  and 
heart.]  Having  great  sensibility  ;  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions or  influence. 

When  Rehoboam  was  young  nnd  tender-hearted,  and  could  not 

withstand  them.  —  2  Chron.  xiii. 
2.  Very  susceptible  of  the  softer  passions  of  love, 
pity,  or  kindness. 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  and  tender-hearted.  —  Eph.  iv. 
TEN'DER-HEaRT'ED-LY,  adv.     With  tender  affec- 
tion. 
TEN'DER-HEXRT'ED-NESS,   n.      Susceptibility  of 

the  softer  passions. 
TEN'DER-HEFT-ED,  a.    Having  great  tenderness. 

Skak. 
TEND'ER-ING,  ppr.     Offering  for  acceptance. 
TEN'DER-LING,  n.     A  fondling;    one  made  tender 
by  too  much  kindness. 
2.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 
TEN'DER-LOIN,  n.     A  tender  part  of  flesh  in  the 

hind  quarter  of  beef,  the  Psoas  muscle. 
TEN'DER-LY,  adv.    With  tenderness  ;  mildly  ;  gen- 
tly ;  softly ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure  or  give  pain. 

Brutus  tenderly  reproves.  Pope. 

2.  Kindly  ;  with  pity  or  affection. 

TEN'DER-MOUT U-KD,  a.    Having  a  tender  mouth. 

TEN'DER-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tender  or 
easily  broken,  bruised,  or  injured  ;  softness  ;  brittle- 
ness  ;  as,  the  tenderness  of  a  thread  ;  the  tenderness  of 
flesh. 

2.  The  state  of  being  easily  hurt ;  soreness ;  as, 
the  tenderness  of  flesh  when  bruised  or  inflamed. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions  j  sensibility. 

Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart.  Shak. 

4.  Kind  attention  ;  anxiety  for  the  good  of  another, 
or  to  save  him  from  pain.  Bacon. 

5.  Scrupulousness  ;  caution  ;  extreme  care  or  con- 
cern not  to  give  or  to  commit  offense  ;  as,  tenderness 
of  conscience.  South. 

6.  Cautious  care  to  preserve,  or  not  to  injure  ;  as, 
a  tenderness  of  reputation.  Oov.  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  Softness  of  expression  ;  pathos. 
TEND'ERS,  n.  pi.     Proposals  for  performing  a  service. 
TEND'ING,  ppr.     Having  a  certain  direction;  taking 
TEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  attending.  [care  of. 
TEND'ING,   n.      In   seamen^s   language,   a  swinging 

round  or  movement  of  a  ship  upon  her  anchor. 
TEN'DIN-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  tendineux;  It.  tendinoso;  from 
L.  Undines,  tendons,  from  Undo,  to  stretch.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  tendon ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  tendons. 

2.  Full  of  tendons;  sinewy;  as,  nervous  and  ten- 
dinous parts.  Wiseman. 

TEND'MENT,  n.     Attendance  ;  care.     [Obs.]      Hall. 
TEN'DON,  n.     [L.  tendo ;  Gr.  tcvojv  ;  from  retvoi,  L. 
Unco,  tendo.] 

In  anatomij,  a  hard,  insensible  cord  or  bundle  of 

fibers,  by  which  a  muscle  is  attached  to  a  bone. 

TEN'DRAC,  1  n.     The  popular  name  of  three  insec- 

TEN'REC,     >     tivorous  mammals,  of  the  genus  Cen- 

TAN'REG,     )      tenes.     They  are  small  quadrupeds, 

found  in  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France. 
TEN'DRIL,,  n.     [Fr.  tendron,  from  tenir,  to  hold.] 

A  filiform,  spiral  shoot  of  a  plant  that  winds  round 
another  body  for  the  purpose  of  support.  Tendrils, 
or  claspers,  are  given  to  plants  that  have  weak  stalks. 

Roof. 
They  are  also  given  to  creeping  vines  which  re- 
quire support  on  the  earth. 

A  tendril,  in  most  cases,  is  a  peculiar  modification 
of  a  petiole  ;  though  sometimes  it  is  a  modification 
of  some  part  of  the  inflorescence,  as  in  the  vine. 

Lindley. 
TEN'DRIL,  a.     Clasping;  climbing;  as  a  tendril. 

Dyer. 
TEND'RY,  n.     Proposal  to  acceptance  ;  tender. 

Hrylin. 
TEND'SOME,  (ten/sum,)  a.     Requiring  much  attend- 
ance ;  as,  a  tendsome  child. 
TEN'E-BROUS,     )  a.      [L.  tencbrosus,  from  tenebrm, 
TE-NE'BRr-OUS,  \      darkness.] 

Dark  ;  gloomy.  Young. 

TEN'E-BROUS-NESS,  \         „     , 
TEN-E-IIROS'I-TY,         ""     Darkness  i  gloom. 
TEN'E-MENT,  n.f  [Fr. ;   Low  L.  tenementum,  from 
teneo,  to  hold.] 

1.  In  common  acceptation,  a  house  ;  a  building  for  a 
habitation  ;  or  an  apartment  in  a  building,  used  by 
one  family. 

2.  A  house  or  lands  depending  on  a  manor;  or  a 
fee  form  depending  on  a  superior.  Cyc. 


3  In  law,  any  species  of  permanent  property  that 
maybe  held,  as  lands,  houses,  rents,  commons,  an  of- 
fice, an  advowson,  a  franchise,  a  right  of  common,  a 
peerage,  &.C.    These  are  called  free  or  frank  tenements. 

The  thing  held  is  a  tenement,  and  the  possessur  of  it  a  tenant,  and 
the  manner  of  possession  is  called  tenure.         Blackstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tenanted  lands ; 
that  is  or  may  be  held  by  tenants. 

Tenemental  lands  they  distributed  among  their  tenants. 

Blockstone. 

TEN-E-MENT'A-RY,  a.  That  is  or  may  be  leased  ; 
held  by  tenants.  Spelman. 

TE-NER'I-TY,  n.     Tenderness.     [JVn«  in  use.] 

TE-NES'MUS,  ji.  [L. ;  literally,  a  straining  or  stretch- 
ing-] 

An  urgent,  distressing,  and  almost  painful  sensa- 
tion, as  if  a  discharge  from  the  intestines  must  take 
place  immediately  ;  always  referred  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum. 

TEN'ET,  ji.t  [L.  tenet,  he  holds.] 

Any  opinion,  principle,  dogma,  or  doctrine,  which 
a  person  believes  or  maintains  as  true  :  as,  the  tenets 
of  Plato  or  of  Cicero.  The  tenets  of  Christians  are 
adopted  from  the  Scriptures  ;  but  different  interpre- 
tations give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  tenets. 

TEN'FGLD,  a.     [ten  and  fold.]     Ten  times  more. 

Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

TE'NI-OID,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  family  of  paren- 
chymatous entozon,  comprising  what  are  commonly 
called  Tapeworms. 

TEN'NANT-ITE,  n.  [from  Smithson  Tennant.]  A 
blackish,  lead-gray  ore  of  copper,  from  Cornwall, 
consisting  of  copper,  iron,  arsenic,  and  sulphur. 

Dana,. 

TEN'NIS,  n.  [If  this  word  is  from  L.  teneo,  Fr.  tenir, 
it  must  be  from  the  sense  of  holding  on,  continuing 
to  keep  in  motion.] 

A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  driven  continually  or 
kept  in  motion  by  rackets. 

TEN'NIS,  7i.  t.     To  drive  a  ball.  Spenser. 

TEN'NIS-GoURT,  n.  A  place  or  court  for  playing 
the  game  of  tennis.  Rich.  Diet. 

TEN'NIS-£D,  (ten'nist,)  pp.    Driven,  as  a  hall. 

TEN'NIS-ING,  ppr.     Driving,  as  a  ball. 

TEN'ON,  n.     [Fr.,  from  tenir,  L.  tenco,  to  hold.] 

In  building  and  cabinet  work,  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  which  is  reduced  in  its  dimensions  so 
as  to  be  fitted  into  a  mortise  for  insertion,  or  in- 
serted, for  fastening  two  pieces  of  timber  together. 
The  form  of  a  tenon  is  various,  as  square,  dove- 
tailed, &c. 

TEN'ON-SAW,  n.  A  saw  with  a  brass  or  steel  back, 
for  cutting  tenons.  Owilt. 

TEN'OR,  n.  [L.  (enor,  from  teneo,  to  hold  ;  that  is,  a 
holding  on  in  a  continued  course;  Fr.  teneur ;  It. 
tenore ,-  Sp.  tenor.] 

1.  Continued  run  or  currency ;  whole  course  or 
strain.  We  understand  a  speaker's  intention  or 
views  from  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  :  that  is, 
from  the  general  course  of  his  ideas,  or  general  pur- 
port of  his  speech. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law   positively  require 
humility  and  meekness  to  all  men  F  Sprat. 

2.  Stamp;  character.  The  conversation  was  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  the  preceding  day. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not  perpet-ial  and 
always  of  the  same  tenor.  Droden. 

3.  Sense  contained  ;  purport ;  substance  ;  general 
course  or  drift ;  as,  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the 
discourse.  Warrants  are  to  be  executed  according 
to  their  form  and  tenor.  Locke. 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond, 
When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor.  Shak. 

4.  [Fr.  tenor.]  In  music,  the  most  common  nat- 
ural pitch  of  a  man's  voice  in  singing,  or  the  higher 
of  the  two  kinds  of  voices  usually  belonging  to  adult 
males  ;  hence,  the  part  of  a  tune  adapted  to  this 
voice,  the  second  of  the  four  parts  in  the  scale  of 
sounds,  reckoning  from  the  base  ;  and  originally  the 
air,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  auxiliary. 

5.  The  persons  who  sing  the  tenor,  or  the  instru- 
ment that  plays  it. 

TE-NOT'O-MY,  77.  [Gr.  revaiv  and  roar/.]  In  sur- 
gery, the  division  or  the  act  of  dividing  a  tendon. 

TEN'KEC,  77.  The  name  of  three  small  insectiv- 
orous quadrupeds,  of  the  genus  Centenes,  allied  to 
the  hedgehog,  and  found  in  .Madagascar  and  the  Isle 
of  France.     [Also  written  Tanrec  and  Tesduac] 

TENSE,  (tens,)  a.  [L.  tensns,  from  tendo,  to  stretch.] 
Stretched  ;  strained  to  stiffness ;  rigid  ;  not  lax  ; 
as,  a  tense  fiber. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  tympanum  be  tense.  Holder. 

TENSE,  (tense,)  7t.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  temps,  L. 
tempus.] 

In  grammar,  time,  or  a  particular  form  of  a  verb, 
or  a  combination  of  words,  used  to  express  the  time 
of  action,  or  of  that  which  is  affirmed  ;  or  tense  Is 
an  inflection  of  verbs,  by  which  they  are  made  to 
signify  or  distinguish  the  time  of  actions  or  events. 

The  primary  simple  tenses  are  three  —  those  which 
express  time  past,  present,  and  future ,-    but  these 


admit  of  modifications,  which  differ  in  different  lan- 
guages. The  English  language  is  rich  in  tenses,  be- 
yond any  other  language  in  Europe. 

TENSE'LY,  adv.     With  tension. 

TENSE'NESS,  (tens'ness,)  77.  The  state  of  being 
tense  or  stretched  to  stiffness  ;  stiffness  ;  opposed  to 
Laxness  ;  as,  the  tenseness  of  a  string  or  fiber  ;  tense- 
ness of  the  skin.  Sharp. 

TENS-I-BIL'I-TY,  7t.    The  state  that  admits  tension. 

TENS'I-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  extended. 

Bacon. 

TENS'ILE,  (ten'sil,)  a.     Capable  of  extension. 

TEN'SION,  (ten'shun,)  7t.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tensio,  Undo.] 

1.  The  net  of  stretching  or  straining;  as,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  stretched  or  strained  to  stiff- 
ness ;  or  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained  ;  as,  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  tension  in  chords  give  different 
sounds  ;  the  greater  the  tension,  the  more  acute  the 
sound. 

3.  The  stretching  or  degree  of  stretching  to  which 
a  wire,  cord,  piece  of  timber,  &c,  is  strained  by 
drawing  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  strain. 

4.  Distention.  [Owilt. 
TENS'IVE,  o.    Giving  the  sensation  of  tension,  stiff- 
ness, or  contraction  ;  as,  a  tensive  pain.        Floyer. 

TEN'SOME.     See  Tendsome. 

TENS'OR,  77.     In  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  extends  or 

stretches  a  part. 
TEN'SIJRE  ;  the  same  as  Tension,  and  not  used. 

Bacon. 
TENT,  7t.      [W.  tent,   from   ten,  tyn,   stretched  ;   Fr 

tente  ;    Sp.    tienda  ,-    L.    tentorium,    from     tendo,    10 

stretch.] 

1.  A  pavilion  or  portable  lodge  consisting  of  can- 
vas or  other  coarse  cloth,  stretched  and  sustained  by 
poles  ;  used  fur  sheltering  persons  from  the  weather, 
particularly  soldiers  in  camp.  The  wandering  Arabs 
and  Tartars  lodge  in  tents.  The  Israelites  lodged  in 
tents  forty  years,  while  they  were  in  the  desert. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  used  to  dilate 
an  opening  in  the  flesh,  or  to  prevent  the  healing  of 
an  opening  from  which  matter  or  other  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. Cyc. 

TENT,  71.     [Sp.  tinto,  deep  colored,  from  L.  tinctus.] 
A  kind  of  wine   of  a  deep   red    color,  chiefly  from 
Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain. 

TENT,  v.  7.    To  lodge  as  in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle. 

Shak. 

TENT,  v.  t.  To  probe  ;  to  search  as  with  a  tent ;  as, 
to  tent  a  wound. 

I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick.  Shak. 

2.  To  keep  open  with  a  tent.  Wiseman. 

TENT'-BED,  71.  A  high-post  bedstead,  having  cur- 
tains in  an  arched  form  above. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  JEcon. 
TEN'TA-CLE,       )         ,      ,™     .     T    ,     .       ,   '-, 
TEN-TAC'U-LA   (  ""  p       LTecn-  L.  tentar.ula.] 

A  filiform  process  or  organ,  simple  or  branched, 
on  the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  the  Linnrean 
class  Vermes,  and  of  Cuvier's  Moliusca,  Annelida, 
Echinodermata,  Actinia,  Medusa?,  Polypi,  &c,  either 
an  organ  of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion,  some- 
times round  the  mouth,  sometimes  on  other  parts  of 
the  body. 
TEN-TAC'LT-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  tentacles. 
TEN-TAG' U-La-TED,  a.     Having  tentacles. 
TEN-TA-CU-LIF'ER-OUS,   a.      [L.    tentaculum  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  tentacula  or  tentacles.  Kirby. 

TENT'AGE,  n.     An  encampment.     [Unusual.] 

Drayton. 
TEN-Ta'TION,  71.      [Fr.,  from  L.   tentatio  ;  tento,  to 
try.] 

Trial  ;  temptation.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

TENT'A-TIVE,  a.    [Fr.]     Trying  ;  essaying. 
TENT'A-TIVE,  71.     An  essay  ;  trial.  Berkeley. 

TENT'ED,  a.     Covered  or  furnished  with  tents,  as 
soldiers, 
2.  Covered  with  tents  ;  as,  a  tented  field. 
TENT'ER,  71.     [L.  tendo,  tcntus,  to  stretch.] 

A  machine  tor  stretching  cloth,  by  means  of  hooks, 
called  Tentek-Huoks.  Hcbert. 

To  be  on  the  tenters ;  to  be  on  the  stretch  ;  to  be  in 
distress,  uneasiness,  or  suspense.  Hudibras. 

TENT'ER,  v.  t.     To  hang  or  stretch  on  tenters. 
TENT'ER,  v.  i.     To  admit  extension.  [Bacon. 

Woolen  cloths  will  tenter.  Bacon. 

TENT'ER-KD,  pp.     Stretched  or  hung  on  tenters. 

TENT'ER-GROUND,  71.  Ground  on  which  tenters 
are  erected. 

TENT'ER-HOOK,  n.  A  sharp,  hooked  nail,  used  in 
stretching  cloth  on  the  frame  called  Tenter. 

TENT'ER-ING,  ppr.  Stretching  or  hanging  on  tent- 
ers. 

TENTH,  a.  [from  ten.]  The  ordinal  of  ten  ;  the 
first  after  the  ninth. 

TENTH,  71.     The  tenth  part. 

2.  Tithe  ;  the  tenth  port  of  annual  produce  or  in- 
crease. The  tenth  of  income  is  payable  to  the  clergy 
in  England,  as  it  was  to  the  priests  among  the  Isra- 
elites. 

3.  In  music,  the  octave  of  the  third ;  an  interval 
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comprehending  nine  conjoint  degrees,  or  ten  sounds, 
diatonicnlly  divided.  Busby. 

TEN'TH'LY,  adv.     In  the  tenth  place. 
TEN-TIG'IN-OUS,  a.    [L.  tentigo,  a  stretching.] 

Stiff;  stretched.     [JVbt in-nse.]  Diet. 

TENT'ING,   ppr.     Probing;    keeping    open  with  a 

tent. 
TENT'O-RY,  n.     [L.  tentorium.'] 

The  awning  of  a  tent.  Evelyn. 

TEN'T'WORT,  (-wurt,)  n.    [tent  and  wort]    A  plant 

of  the  genus  Asplenium. 
TEN'IJ-aTE,  v.  t.    [L.tenuo.] 

To  make  thin. 
TEN'U-A-TED,  pp.    Made  thin. 
TEN'U-S-TING,  ppr.    Making  thin. 
TEN-U.-1-Fo'LI-OUS,  a.     [L.  tenuis  and  folium.] 

Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 
TE-Nu'I-OUS,    o.      Rare    or   subtile ;    opposed    to 

Dense. 
TEN-IJ-I-ROS'TERS,  n.  pi*  [L.  tenuis  and  rostrum.] 
A  tribe  of  insessorial  or  perching  birds,  including 
those  which  have  a  long  and  slender  bill.    Brande. 
TEN-U-I-ROS'TRAL,   a.      Thin-billed;    applied    to 
birds  with  a  slender  bill,  as  the  humming-birds. 

Sioainson. 
TE-Nfj'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  tenuiti  ;  L.  tenuitas,  from  tenuis, 
thin.     See  Thin.] 

1.  Thinness ;  smallness  in  diameter  ;  exility  ;  thin- 
ness, applied  to  a  broad  substance,  and  slenderness, 
applied  to  one  that  is  long ;  as,  the  tenuity  of  paper 
or  of  a  leaf;  the  tenuity  of  a  hair  or  filament. 

2.  Rarity  ;  rareness  ;  thinness  ;  as  of  a  fluid  ;  as, 
the  tenuity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  regiono  of  the  at- 
mosphere;  the  tenuity  of  the  blood.  Bacon. 

3.  Poverty.     [Not  in  use.]  K.  Charles. 
TEN'U-OUS,  a.     [L.  tenuis.} 

1.  Thin;  small;  minute.  Brown. 

2.  Rare. 

TEN'QRE,  (ten'yur,)  n.  [Fr.,from  tenir,  L.  teneo,  to 
hold.] 

1.  A  holding.  In  English  law,  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing lands  and  tenements  of  a  superior.  All  the 
species  of  ancient  tenures  may  be  reduced  to  four, 
three  of  which  subsist  to  this  day.  1.  Tenure  by 
knight  service,  which  was  the  most  honorable. 
This  is  now  abolished.  2.  Tenure  in  free  socage,  or 
by  a  certain  and  determinate  service,  which  is  either 
free  and  honorable,  or  villein  and  base.  3.  Tenure 
by  copy  of  court  roll,  or  copyhold  tenure.  4.  Tenure 
in  ancient  demain.  There  was  also  tenure  in 
frankalmoign,  or  free  alms.  The  tenure  in  free  and 
common  socage  has  absorbed  most  of  the  others. 

Blackstone. 

In  the  United  States,  almost  all  lands  are  held  in 
fee-simple  ;  not  of  a  superior,  but  the  whole  right 
and  title  to  the  property  being  vested  in  the  owner. 

Tenure  in  general,  then,  is  the  particular  manner 
of  holding  real  estate,  as  by  exclusive  title  or  owner- 
ship, by  fee-simple,  by  fee-tail,  by  courtesy,  in 
dower,  by  copyhold,  by  lease,  at  will,  &c. 

2.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service  which 
the  occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or  superior  for 
the  use  of  his  land. 

3.  Manner  of  holding  in  general.  In  absolute 
governments,  men  hold  their  rights  by  a  precari- 
ous tenure. 

TE-O-GAE'LE,  ft.  Literally,  Gnd's  house  ;  a  pyramid 
for  the  worship  of  the  gods  among  the  Mexicans  and 
other  aborigines  of  America.  Humboldt. 

TEP-E-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  tepefacio ;  tepidus,  warm, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  warming,  making  tepid  or 
moderately  warm. 
TEP'E-Fl-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.    Made  moderately  warm. 
TEP'E-FY,  v.  t.     [L.  tepefacio.] 

To  make  moderately  warm.  Goldsmith. 

TEP'E-FY,  v.  i.     To  become  moderately  warm. 
TEPH'RA-MAN-CY,  (tef'ra-man-se,)  n.     [Gr.  refpa 
and  pavTCia.] 

Divination  by  the  ashes  on  which  the  victim  had 
been  consumed  in  sacrifice.  Smart. 

TEP'ID,  a.  [L.  tepidus,  from  tepeo,  to  be  warm ; 
Russ.  toplyu.) 

Moderately  warm  ;  lukewarm ;  as,  a  tepid  bath  ; 
tepid  rays  ;  tepid  vapors. 

Tepid  mineral  waters,  are  such  as  have  less  sensible 
cold  than  common  water.  Cye. 

TEP'ID-NESS, )  n.      Moderate  warmth  ;    lukewarm- 
TE-PID'I-TY,    (      ness.  Rambler. 

Te'PQR,  n.    [L.]    Gentle  heat ;  moderate  warmth. 

Jirbuthtiot. 
TER'APH,  (ter'af,)  n.     [Heb.]     Supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  idol ;  by  others,  to  be  a  charm  or  amulet. 

Smart. 
TER'A-PHIM,  n.  pi.     [Heb.]     Household  deities  or 

images. 
TER-A-TOL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.   rcpac,  a  prodigy,  and 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

1.  That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  malfor- 
mations and  monstrosities. 

2.  Bombast  in  language,  affectation  of  sublimity. 
! Not  used.]  Bailey. 

TERCE,  (ters,)  n.  [Sp.  tercia;  Fr.  tiers,  tierce,  a 
third.] 


TER 

A  cask  whose  contents  are  42  gallons,  the  third  of 
a  pipe  or  butt.] 
TER'CEL,  n.    [Fr.   tiers,  third;    so  named  for  his 
smallness.] 
The  male  of  the  common  falcon,  Falco  peregrinus. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
The  name  tercel  is  also  given  to  the  male  of  every 
species  of  falcon  or  hawk,  when  he  has  no  other  in- 
dividual designation.  Booth. 
TERCE'-Ma-JOR,  n.    A  sequence  of  the  three  best 

cards. 
TER'CINE,  (ter'sin,)  n.     [L  tertius.] 

In  botany,  the  outer  coat  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  of  a  plant.  Lindley. 

TER'E-BINTH,  n.     [Fr.  terebinthe ;  Gr.  Ttpefftvdoc.] 
The  turpentine-tree.  Spenser. 

TER-E-BIN'THIN-ATE,  a.     Terebinthine ;   impreg- 
nated with  the  qualities  of  turpentine.        Ramsay. 
TER-E-BIN'THJNE,    (-thin,)    a.      [L.    terebintkinus, 
from  terebinthina,  turpentine.] 

Pertaining  to  turpentine;  consisting  of  turpentine, 
or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 
TER'E-BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  terebro,  tero.] 

To  bore ;  to  perforate  with  a  gimlet.     [Little  used.] 

Derham. 

TER'E-BRX-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Boring;    perforating; 

applied   to  mollusks,   which   form  holes  in   rocks, 

wood,  &c.  Humble. 

TER-E-BRa'TION,  n.   •  The  act  of  boring.     [Little 

used.]  Bacon. 

TER-E-BRAT'U-LA,  n.  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
of  the  class  Brachiopoda,  in  which  one  of  the  valves 
is  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  a  sort  of  tendi- 
nous ligament,  by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  to 
submarine  bodies.  P.  Cyc. 

TER-E-BRAT'U-LlTE,  n.    Fossil  terebratula,  a  kind 

of  shell.     [Obs.] 
TER'E-DINE,   (-din,)  n.     [See   Teredo.]     A   borer; 

the  teredo. 
TE-RE  DO,  n.     [L.,  from  tero,  to  wear.] 

A  genus  of  acephalous  testaceous  mollusks   that 
bore  and  penetrate  the   bottom  of  ships,  and  other 
submersed  wood. 
TE-ReTE',<i.     [L.  teres.] 

Cylindrical  and  tapering ;  columnar ;  as  some 
stems  of  plants.  Martyn. 

TER-GEM'IN-AL,      )         ,T    ,  , 

TER-GEM'IN-ATE,  j  a>     lL-  tergeminus.] 

Thrice  double  ;  as,  a  tergeminatc  leaf.      Martyn. 
TER-GEM'IN-OUS,  a.     [Supra.]     Threefold. 
TER-GIF'E-ROUS,  a.      [L.  tergum,   the  back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Tergiferous  plants,  are  such  as  bear  their  seeds  on 
the  back  of  their  leaves, -as  ferns.  Cyc. 

TER'GI-VER-SATE,  (ter'je-ver-sate,)  v.  i.  [L.  ter- 
gum, the  back,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

To  shift ;  to  practice  evasion.     [Little  used.] 

Bailey. 
TER-GI-VER-Sa'TION,  b.    A  shifting;   shift;  sub- 
terfuge ;  evasion. 

Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as  being 
more  free  from  passion  and  tergiversation.      Bramhall. 

2.  Change;  fickleness  of  conduct. 
The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversation,  lost  his  life  in  the  lung's 
service.  Clarendon. 

TER'GUM,  7i.  [L.,  the  back.]  In  entomology,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Brande. 

TERM,  «.t  [Gr.  npiia;  Fr.  terme ;  It.  tcrmine;  Sp. 
tcrmino ;  L.  terminus,  a  limit  or  boundary  ;  W.  terv, 
tervyn,  from  terv,  extreme.] 

1.  A  limit;  a  bound  or  boundary;  the  extremity 
of  any  thing;  that  which  limits  its  extent. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation,  and  they  two  are  as 
nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries.  Bacon. 

2.  The  time  for  which  any  thing  lasts ;  any  limited 
time  ;  as,  the  term  of  five  years  ;  the  term  of  life. 

3.  In  geometry,  a  point,  line,  or  superficies,  that 
limits.  A  line  is  the  term  of  a  superficies,  and  a  su- 
perficies is  the  term  of  a  solid. 

4.  In  law,  the  limitation  of  an  estate;  or  rather 
the  whole  time  or  duration  of  an  estate  ;  as,  a  lease 
for  the  term  of  life,  for  the  term  of  three  lives,  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years. 

5.  In  late,  the  time  in  which  a  court  is  held  or  open 
for  the  trial  of  causes.  In  England  there  are  four 
terms  in  the  year;  Hilary  term,  from  January  23d  to 
February  12th ;  Easter  term,  from  Wednesday, 
fortnight  after  Easter,  to  the  Monday  next  after 
Ascension-day  ;  Trinity  term,  from  Friday  next  after 
Trinity  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  fortnight  after  ; 
anil  Michaelmas  term,  from  November  Gth  to  the 
28th.  These  terms  are  observed  by  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer, 
but  not  bythe  parliament,  the  chancery,  or  by  inferior 
courts.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation.  In 
the  United  States,  the  terms  to  be  observed  by  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  art  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
congress  and  of  the  several  States. 

6.  In  universities  and  colleges,  the  time  during 
which  instruction  is  regularly  given  to  students,  who 
are  obliged  by  the  statutes  and  laws  of  the  institution 
to  attend  to  the  recitations,  lectuws,  and  other  exer- 
cises. 
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7.  In  grammar,  a  word  or  expression ;  that  which 
fixes  or  determines  ideas. 

In  painting,  tiie  greatest  beauties  can  Dot  be  always  expressed 
for  want  of  terms.  Dryden. 

8.  In  the  arts,  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes 
something  peculiar  to  an  art ;  as,  a  technical  term. 

9.  In  logic,  a  syllogism  embraces  three  terms,  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  middle.  The  predicate  of 
the  conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is 
the  most  general,  and  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
called  the  minor  term,  because  it  is  less  general. 
These  are  called  the  extremes;  and  the  third  term, 
introduced  as  a  common  measure  between  them,  is 
called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  Thus  in  the  follow- 
ing syllogism  :  — 

Every  vegetable  is  combustible  ; 

Every  tree  is  a  vegetable  ; 

Therefore  every  tree  is  combustible  ; 
Combustible  is  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  or  the 
major  term  ;  every  tree  is  the  minor  term  ;  vegetable 
is  the  middle  term.  Hedge's  Logic. 

10.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  pillar  or  column, 
adorned  on  the  top  with  the  figure  of  a  head,  either 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  satyr.  The  pillar  part  fre- 
quently tapers  downward,  or  is  narrowest  at  the  base. 
Terms  rudely  carved  were  used  for  landmarks  or 
boundaries.  P.  Cyc.     Otcilt. 

11.  Among  the  ancients,  terms,  termini  vtiliares, 
were  the  heads  of  certain  divinities  placed  on  square 
landmarks  of  stone,  to  mark  the  several  stadia  on 
roads.  These  were  dedicated  to  Mercury,  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  highways.  Cyc. 

12.  In  algebra,  a  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ; 
as,  a,  in  a  +  b  ;  or  ab,  in  ab  +  cd.  Day. 

13.  Among  physicians,  the  monthly  uterine  secre- 
tion of  females  is  called  terms.  Bailey. 

14.  In  contracts,  terms,  in  the  plural,  are  condi- 
tions ;  propositions  stated  or  promises  made,  which, 
when  assented  to  or  accepted  by  another,  settle  the 
contract  and  bind  the  parties.  A  engages  to  build  a 
house  for  B  for  a  specific  sum  of  money,  in  a  given 
time  ;  these  are  his  terms.  When  B  promises  to 
give  to  A  that  sum  for  building  the  house,  he  has 
agreed  to  the  terms ;  the  contract  is  completed  and 
bindhig  upon  both  parties. 

Terms  of  proportion  ;  in  mathematics,  the  four  mem- 
bers of  which  it  is  composed. 

To  make  terms  ,■  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
To  come  to  terms ;  to  agree  ;  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

To  bring  to  terms  j  to  reduce  to  submission  or  to 
conditions. 
TERM,  v.  t.    To  name  ;  to  call ;  to  denominate. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe  imaginary 
space.  Locke. 

TER'MA-GAN-CY,  71.  [from  termagant]  Turbu- 
lence ;  tumultuousness  ;  as,  a  violent  termagancy  of 
temper.  Baker. 

TER'MA-GANT,  a.  [In  Sax.  tir  or  tyr  is  a  deity, 
Mars  or  Mercury,  and  a  prince  or  lord.  As  a  prefix, 
it  augments  the  sense  of  words,  and  is  equivalent  to 
chief  or  very  great.  The  Sax.  magan,  En g.  may,  is  a 
verb  denoting  to  be  able,  to  prevail  ;  from  the  sense 
of  straining,  striving,  or  driving.  Q.u.  the  root  of  stir.] 
Tumultuous;  turbulent;  boisterous  or  furious; 
quarrelsome  ;  scolding. 


TER'MA-GANT,  71.     A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbu- 
lent woman.    It  seems  in  Shakspeare  to  have  been 
used  of  men.     In  ancient  farces  and  puppet-shows, 
Termagant  was  a  vociferous,  tumultuous  deity. 
She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  lire.   "  Well,"  said  he,  "  thou  art 

a  brave  termagant.'*  Taller. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  name.  Pope. 

TER'MA-GANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  turbulent  or  scolding 
manner. 

TERM'£D,pp.    Called;  denominated. 

TERM'ER,  n.    One  who  travels  to  attend  a  court  term. 

Spenser. 
2.  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of  vears  or 
for  life. 

TER'MES,  7t.  ,•  pi.  Ter'mi-tes.  [Gr.  reppa,  the  end, 
because  this  insect  destroys  every  thing  it  attacks.] 

A  neuropterous  insect,  commonly  called  White 
Ant.  It  is  mostly  found  within  the  tropics.  It  de- 
stroys every  thing  it  attacks.  It  will  reduce  a  house 
of  wood  to  a  mere  shell  in  a  very  short  time. 

TERM'-FEE,  71.  Among  lawyers,  a  fee  or  certain 
sum  charged  to  a  suitor  for  each  term  his  cause  is  in 
court. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a  [from  term.]  That  may  be 
bounded  ;  limitable.  Diet. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  7t.  The  state  of  being  ter- 
minable. 

TERM'IN-AL,  a.  [from  L.  to-minus.]  In  botany, 
growing  at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem;  termina- 
ting ;  as,  a  terminal  scape,  flower,  or  spike    Martyn. 

2.  Forming  the  end  or  extremity  ;  as,  a  terminal 
edge. 

TER-MIN-a'LI-A,  71.  pi.  [L.]  Annual  festivals  held 
by  the  Romans  in  February  in  honor  of  Terminus, 
the  god  of  boundaries.  Brande. 
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TERM'IN-aTE,  v.  t.  [Ft:  terminer  ;  L.  tcrmino  ;  Sp. 
terminal- ;  It.  terminurc  ,  from  L.  terminus,  W. tervynJ] 

1.  To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  set  the  extreme  point  or 
side  of  a  thing  ;  as,  to  terminate  a  surface  by  a  line. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  to  terminate  a 
controversy. 

TERM'IN-ATE,  u.  i.  To  be  limited  ;  to  end  ;  to  come 
to  the  furthest  point  in  space  ;  as,  a  line  terminates 
at  tile  equatoi  ;  the  torrid  zone  terminates  at  the 
tropics. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  close ;  to  come  to  a  limit  in  time. 
The  session  of  congress,  every  second  year,  must 
terminate  on  the  third  of  March. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  and  efficacy,  terminate  on 
this  side  heaven.  Soutii. 

TERM'W-A-TED,  pp.     Limited  ;  bounded  ;  ended. 
TERM'IN-A-TING,  ppr.   or  a.      Limiting;    ending; 

concluding. 
TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  limiting  or  setting 

bounds  ;  the  act  of  ending  or  concluding. 

2.  Bound  ;  limit  in  space  or  extent;  as,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  line. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence  ;  as,  the  termination,  of 
the  year  or  of  life  ;  the  termination  of  happiness. 

4.  In  grammar,  the  end  or  ending  of  a  word  ;  the 
syllable  or  letter  that  ends  a  word.  Words  have 
different  terminations  to  express  number,  time,  and 

5.  End;  conclusion;  result.  [sex. 

6.  Last  purpose.  Widte. 

7.  Word  ;  term.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
TERM-IN-A'TION-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  forming, 

the  end  or  concluding  syllable.  Walker. 

TERM'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Directing  termination. 

Bp.  Rust. 

TERM'IN-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Absolutely  ;  so  as  not 
to  respect  anv  thing  else.  Taylor. 

TERM'IN-A-TOR,  n.  In  astronomy,  the  dividing  line 
between  the  enlightened  and  the  unenlightened  part 
of  the  moon.  Olmsted. 

TERM'IN-ER,  n.  A  determining;  as,  in  oyer  and 
terminer. 

TERM'ING,  ppr.     Calling;  denominating. 

TERM'IN-IST,  7i.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  one  of  a 
class  of  theologians  who  maintain  that  God  has  fixed 
a  certain  term  for  the  probation  of  individual  per- 
sons, during  which  period,  and  no  longer,  they  have 
the  offer  of  grace.  Murdoch. 

TERM-IN-OI/O-GY,    )  r_  .   .  , 

TERM-ON-OL'O-GY,  j   *■     tGr-  Tt^av  and  X°r°s-1 

1.  The  doctrine  of  terms  ;  a  treatise  on  terms. 

2.  In  natural  history,  that  branch  of  the  science 
which  explains  all  the  terms  used  in  the  description 
of  natural  objects.  Ed.  F.ncyc. 

TER-MIN'THUS,  n.     [Gr.  tsppivBtig,  a  pine  nut.] 

In  medicine,  a  sort  of  carbuncle,  spreading  in  the 
shape,  and  assuming  the  figure  and  blackish  green 
color  of  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  called  Pine-Nut. 

Good. 
TER'MIN-US,  7i. ;  pi.  Termini.*  [L.]    A  boundary; 
a  column ;  the  extreme  point  at  either  end  of  a  rail- 
road, &c.     Among  the  Romans,  the  deity  that  pre- 
sided over  boundaries. 
TER'MITE,    7i.;   pi.    Termites.*    The    white    ant, 

Termes. 
TERM'LESS,  a.     Unlimited  ;  boundless  ;  as,  termless 

joys.  Ralegh. 

TERM'LY,  a.    Occurring  every  term;   as,  a  termly 

fee.  Bacon. 

TERM'LY,  adv.    Term  by  term  ,  every  term  ;  as,  a 

fee  termly  given.  Bacon. 

TERM-ON-OL'O-GY,  n  [Gr.  t£,ou«i/,  a  term,  and 
AT.<.] 

This  is  a  more  correct  word  than  Terminology, 
and  is  preferred  by  the  best  authors. 
TERM'OR,  !!.     One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of 

years  or  life  ;  spelt  also  Termer.  Blachstone. 

TERN,  7i.*  [L.  sterna.] 

A  common  name  of  certain  long-winged  aquatic 
fowls  of  the  genus  Sterna,  of  Linnaius,  closely  allied 
to  the  gulls  ;  as  the  great  or  common  tern,  or  sea- 
swallow,  (5".  Hirundo,)  the  black  tern,  the  lesser 
tern,  or  hooded  tern,  etc.  The  brown  tern,  or  brown 
gull,  is  considered  as  the  young  of  the  pewit  gull  or 
sea- crow,  (Larus  ridibundus,)  before  molting. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
TERN,  a.     [L.  ternus.] 

Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three. 
Tern  leaves  ;  in  threes,  or  three  by  three  ;  express- 
ing the  number  of  leaves  in  each  whorl  or  set. 

Tern  peduncles;  three  growing  together  from  the 
same  axil. 

Tern  flowers ;  growing  three  and  three  together. 

Marlyn. 
TERN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  te.rnarius,  of  three.] 

Proceeding  by  threes  ;  consisting  of  three.  The 
ternary  number,  in  antiquity,  was  esteemed  a  sym- 
bol of  perfection,  and  lield  in  great  veneration.  Cyc. 

TER'NI-ON  '  i   "'     [k-  ternarius,  tcrnio.] 

The  number  three.  Holder. 

TERN'ATE,  a.     [L.  ternus,  tcrni.] 

Ill  botany,  a  ternate  leaf  is  one  that  has  three  leaf- 
lets o:i  a  petiole,  as  in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble, 


TER 

&c.     There  are  leaves  also  bitcrnate  and  triternate, 
having  three  ternate  or  three  biternate  leaflets. 

Marlyn. 
These  leaves  must  not  be  confounded  with  folia 
terua,  which  are  leaves  that  grow  three  together  in  a 
whorl,  on  a  stem  or  branch.    These  are,  however, 
more  correctly  called  Verticillate-ternate.  Cye. 

Ternate  bat ;  a  species  of  bat  of  a  large  kind,  found 
in  the  isle  Ternate,  and  other  East  India  isles.     [See 
Vami'vre.] 
TERP-SICH-O-Re'AN,  a*  Relating  to  Terpsichore, 

the  muse  who  presided  over  dancing. 
TER'RACE,  77.      [Fr.  terrasse;   It.  terrano;  Sp.  ter- 
rado;  from  L.  terra,  the  earth.] 

1.  A  raised  level  space  or  platform  of  earth,  sup- 
ported on  one  or  more  sides  by  a  wall  or  bank  of 
turf,  &c,  used  either  for  cultivation  or  for  a  prome- 
nade. 

2.  A  balcony  or  open  gallery.  Johnson. 

3.  The  flat  roof  of  a  house.  All  the  buildings  of 
the  Oriental  nations  are  covered  with  terraces,  where 
people  walk  or  sleep. 

TER'RACE,  v.  t    To  form  into  a  terrace. 

2.  To  open  to  the  air  and  light.  Wotton. 

TER'RAC-£D,  (ter'raste,)  pp.  or  a.  Formed  into  a 
terrace  ;  having  a  terrace.  Thomson. 

TER'RAC-ING,  ppr.  Forming  into  a'  terrace  ;  open- 
ing to  the  air. 

TER'RJi  -GOTTA,  n.  [It.]  Literally,  baked  clay  ;  a 
name  given  to  statues,  architectural  decorations, 
figures,  vases,  &c,  modeled  or  cast  in  a  paste  made 
of  pipe  or  potter's  clay  and  a  fine  colorless  sand. 

Brande. 

TER-RA-CUL'TUR-AL,  a.  Denoting  tillage  of  the 
earth. 

TER-RA-CUL'TURE,  77.    [L.  terra  and  cultura.] 
.  Cultivation  of  the  earth. 

TER'RJE  FIL'I-US,n.  [L.]  Formerly,  one  appointed 
to  write  a  satirical  Latin  poem  at  the  public  acts  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  ;  not  unlike  the  prevaricator 
at  Cambridge,  England. 

TER'RjI  F/R'MM,  n.    [L.]    Firm  or  solid  earth. 

TER'RJI  IN-€OG'NI-TJl,  n.  [L.]  An  unknown 
region. 

TER'RJI  JM-PONI-SJi,  n.  [L.]  The  same  as  Ca- 
techu, a  substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  spe- 
cies of  acacia.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
kind  of  earth  from  Japan  ;  hence  the  name. 

TER'RJI  LEM'Nl-Jl,  n.  [L.]  A  species  of  red, 
bolary  earth. 

TER'RA-PIN,  71.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  tide- 
water tortoise. 

TER'RJi  PON-DE-R0'SJi,n.  [L.]  Barytes  or  heavy 
spar.  Ure. 

TER-RA'QUE-OUS,  a.  [L.  terra,  earth,  and  aqua, 
water  ;  W.  tir,  Sans,  dara,  earth.] 

Consisting  of  land  and  water,  as  the  globe  or  earth. 
This  epithet  is  given  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  the 
surface,  of  which  more  than  three  fifths  consist  of 
water,  and  the  remainder  of  earth  or  solid  materials. 

TER'RAR,  71.     A  register  of  lands.     [Not  in  use.] 

Cowel. 

TER'RAS,  71.     See  Trass. 

TER'RJI  SI-EN' Ml,  n.  [It.]  A  brown  bole  or  ochre 
from  Sienna,  in  Italy,  used  as  a  pigment. 

TERRE' -BLOE,  (tare'blu,)  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth,  and 
blue.] 

A  kind  of  earth.  Woodward. 

TERRE'-MOTE,  (tire'mote,)  n.  [L.  terra,  earth,  and 
■motus,  motion.] 

An  earthquake.      [Not  in  use.]  Gower. 

TERRE'-PLEIN,  (tare'plane.)  [Fr.  terre,  earth,  and 
plein,  full. J 

In  fortification,  the  top,  platform,  or  horizontal 
surface  of  a  rampart,  on  which  the  cannon  are 
placed. 

TEURE-TEN'ANT,  >         r„r    .         ,        ,. 

TER-TEN'ANT,        I"'     VPr.  terre-tenant.] 

One  who  has  the  actual  possession  of  land  ;  the 
occupant. 

TERRE'-VERTE,  (tare'varte,)  n.  [Fr.  terre,  earth, 
and  vcrd,  verte,  green.] 

A  species  of  olive-green  earth,  used  by  painters, 
containing  oxyd  of  iron,  silica,  potash,  and  water, 
with  other  variable  ingredients. 

TER-REEN',  n.     [Fr.  terrine,  from  L.  terra,  earth.] 
An  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel  for  table  furniture, 
used  often  for  containing  soup.    A  similar  vessel  of 
metal. 

TER'REL,  7i.  [from  terra.]  Little  earth,  a  magnet 
of  a  just  spherical  figure,  and  so  placed  that  its 
poles,  equator,  etc.,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of 
the  world. 

TERRENE',  a.  [L.  terrenus,  from  terra,  W.  tir, 
earth.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  earthy ;  as,  terrene  sub- 
stance. 

2.  Earthly ;  terrestrial. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life,  a  natup*  celestial 
and  terrene.  Ralegh. 

TER'RE-OUS,  a.     [L.  ferrous,  from  terra,  earth.] 

Earthy ;  consisting  of  earth ;  as,  tcrreous  sub- 
stances ;  terreous  particles.  Broioji. 
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TER-RES'TRI-AL,  a.     [L.  terrestris,   from  terra,  tue 
earth.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  existing  on  the  earth  ; 
as,  terrestrial  animals  ;  bodies  terrestrial.     1  Cor.  xv. 

2.  Consisting  of  earth  ;  as,  the  terrestrial  globe. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present  state  ; 
sublunary.  Death  puts  an  end  to  all  terrestrial 
scenes. 

TER-RES'TRI-AL-LY,  adv.    After  an  earthly  man- 
ner. Mure. 

TER-RES'TRI-OUS,  a.     Earthy.     [Little  used.] 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  being  or  living  on  the 
earth  ;  terrestrial.  Brown. 

TER'Rt-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tcrribilis,  from   terreo, 
to  frighten.] 

1.  Frightful;  adapted  to  excite  terror;  dreadful; 
formidable. 

Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

The  form  of  the  image  was  terrible.  —  Dan.  'J. 

2.  Adapted  to  impress  dread,  terror,  or  solemn  awe 
and  reverence. 


He  hath  done  for  thee  these   great  and  terrible  things,  which 
thine  eyes  have  seen.  —  Deut.  x. 

3.  adv.  Severely  ;  very  ;  so  as  to  give  pain ;  as, 
terrible  cold  ;  a  colloquial  phrase. 
TER'RI-BLE-NESS,  n.  Dreadfulness  ;  formidable- 
ness  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  terrible  ;  as,  the 
terribleness  of  a  sight. 
TER'RI-BLY,  adv.  Dreadfully  ;  in  a  manner  to  excite 
terror  or  fright. 

When  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  — Is.  H. 
2.  Violently  ;  very  greatly. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

TER'RI-ER,  71.     [Fr.,  from  terra,  earth.] 

1.  A  dog  or  little  hound,  that  creeps  into  the 
ground  after  animals  that  burrow.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lodge  or  hole  where  certain  animals,  as 
foxen,  rabbits,  badgers,  and  the  like,  secure  them- 
selves. Cyc. 

3.  Originally,  a  collection  of  acknowledgments  of 
the  vassals  or  tenants  of  a  lordship,  containing  the 
rents  and  services  they  owed  to  the  lord,  etc. ;  at 
present,  a  book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of  private 
persons  or  corporations  are  described  by  their  site, 
boundaries,  number  of  acres,  Sec.  Cyc. 

4.  A  wimble,  auger,  or  borer.    [L.  tero.] 

Jiinsworth. 
TER-RIF'ie,  a.     [L.  tcrrificus  from  terreo,  terror,  and 
facio.] 

Dreadful ;  causing  terror  ;  adapted  to  excite  great 
fear  or  dread  ;  as,  a  terrific  form  ;  terrific  sight. 
TER'RI-FI--ED,  pp.  or  a.     Frightened  ;  affrighted. 
TER'RI-FS,  ?j.  t.     [L.  terror  and  facio,  to  make.] 
To  frighten  ;  to  alarm  or  shock  with  fear. 
They  were  terrified  and  affrighted.  —  Luke  xxiv. 
When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terrified.  — 
Luke  xxi.    Job  vii. 

TER'RI-F'Sr-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Frightening ;  affrighting. 
TER-RIG'EN-OUS,  a.     [L.  terrigena,  one  born  of  the 

earth  ;  terra  and  gigno.\ 
Earth-born  ;  produced  by  the  earth. 
TER-RI-To'RI-AL,  a.      [from  territory.]     Pertaining 

to  territory  or  land  ;  as,  territorial  limits  ;  territorial 

jurisdiction.  Tooke. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district.     Rights  may  be 

personal  or  territorial. 
TER-RI-To'RI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  regard  to  territory  ; 

by  means  of  territory.  jE.  Everett. 

TER'RI-TO-RI-jED,  a.     Possessed  of  territory.  Selden. 
TER'RI-TO-RY,  71.     [Fr.  tcrritoire  ;  It.  and  Sp.  terri- 

torio  ;  L.  territorium,  from  terra,  earth.] 

1.  The  extent  or  compass  of  land  within  the 
bounds,  or  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  state, 
city,  or  other  body. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories.  Shak. 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territory.       Hayicard. 
Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise  and  flourished  only  in  those  small 
territorieB  where  the  people  were  free.  Stoift. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  belonging  to,  or  under  the  do- 
minion of,  a  prince  or  state,  lying  at  a  distance  from 
the  parent  country  or  from  the  seat  of  government  ; 
as,  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  ;  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan ;  North-west  territory.  These  districts  ol  iroun- 
try,  when  received  into  the  Union  and  acknowledged 
to  be  States,  lose  the  appellation  of  territory. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
TER'ROR,  ri.     [L.  terror,  from  terreo,  to  frighten  ;  Fr. 
tcrreur :  It.  terrore.] 

1.  Extreme  fear ;  violent  dread  ;  fright ;  fear  that 
agitates  the  body  and  mind. 

The  sword  without  and  (error  within.  —  Dent,  xxxii. 

The  terrors  of  God  do  set  themselves  in  amy  against  m» 

Job  v. 
Amaze  and  terror  seized  the  rebel  host.  A/ilfon. 

2.  That  which  may  excite  dread  ;  the  cause  of  ex- 
treme fear. 

Rulera  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  trot  to  the  e»Q.  —  Rom.    1 
Those  enormous  terrors  of  the  Nile.  Prior 
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3.  In  Scripture,  the  sudden  judgments  of  God  are 
called  terrors.     Ps.  Ixxiii. 

4.  The  threatenings  of  wicked  men,  or  evil  appre- 
hended from  them.     1  Pet.  iii. 

5.  Awful  majesty,  calculated  to  impress  fear.  2 
Cor.  v. 

6.  Death  is  emphatically  styled  the  king  of  ter- 
rors. 

Reign  of  terror  ;  in  French  history,  that  period 
during  the  revolution  when  executions  were  most 
numerous,  and  the  people  were  kept  in  the  greatest 
fear  by  their  rulers.  This  extended  from  October, 
1793,  to  July,  17&4.  Brande. 

TER'ROR-ISM,  n.    A  state  of  being  terrified,  or  a 

state  impressing  terror.  Jefferson. 

TER'ROR-IST,  ji.  A  name  given  to  the  agents  and 
partisans  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the 
reign  of  terror  in  France.  Brande. 

TER'ROR-LESS,  a.    Free  from  terror. 
TER'ROR-SMIT'T£N,  a.    Smitten  with  terror. 

Culeridge. 
TER'kOR-STRUG'K,  a.    Stricken  with  terror. 
TERSE,  (ters,)  tz.t  [L.  tersus,  from  tergo,  to  wipe.] 
Cleanly  written  ;  neat ;  elegant  without  pompous- 
ness  ;  as,  terse  language  ;  a  terse  style. 

Diffused,  yet  terse,  poetical,  though  plain.  Jiarte. 

TERSE'LY,  (ters'ly,)  adv.     Neatly. 

TERSE'NESS,  (ters'ness,)  n.  Neatness  of  style; 
smoothness  of  language.  Warton. 

TER-SUL'PHU-RET,  n.  A  sulphuret  containing 
three  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

TER-TEN'ANT,  n.     [Fr.  terre  and  tenant.] 
The  occupant  of  land. 

TER'TIAL,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  quills  growing 
on  the  last  or  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Swainson. 

TER'TIALS,  (-shalz,)  n.  pi.  In  ornithology,  the  quills 
or  large  feathers  which  grow  near  the  junction  of  the 
wing  with  the  body. 

TER'TIAN,  a.     [L.'tertianus,  from  tcrtius,  third.] 
Occurring  every  other  day  ;  as,  a  tertian  fever. 

TER'TIAN,  n.  A  disease  or  fever  whose  paroxysms 
return  every  other  day  ;  an  intermittent  whose  par- 
oxysms occur  after  intervals  of  a  little  less  than 
forty-eight  hours.  Cijc.     Coze. 

2.  A  measure  of  84  gallons,  the  third  part  of  a  tun. 
[Ofo.l 

TER'TIA-RY,  a.    Third  ;  of  the  third  formation. 

Tertiary  formation ,•  in  geology,  a  series  of  strata, 
more  recent  than  the  chalk,  consisting  of  sandstones, 
clay  beds,  limestones,  and  frequently  containing  nu- 
merous fossils,  a  few  of  which  are  identical  with  ex- 
isting species.  It  has  been  divided  into  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  which  see.  Dana. 

TEK'TISTE,  (ter'shate,)  v.  t.  [L.  tertius,  third ; 
tertio,  to  do  every  third  day.] 

1.  To  do  any  thing  the  third  time.  Johnson. 

2.  To  examine  the  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general,  to  examine  the 
thickness  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  ordnance. 

TER'TlA-TED,  pp.     Done  the  third  time. 

TER'TIUM  QUID,  [L.]     A  third  something. 

TER'ZA  Rl'MA,  (tert'sa  re'mii,)  n.  [It.]  Literally, 
a  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versification, 
borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trouba- 
dours. Brande. 

TER-ZET'TO,  (tert-set'to,)  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a 
composition  in  three  parts.  Brande. 

TES'SEL-AR,  a.     Formed  in  squares. 

TES'SEL-aTE,i>.  t.     [L.  tessela,  a  little  square  stone.] 
To  form  into  squares  or  checkers  ;  to  lay  with 
checkered  work. 

TES'SEL-a-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Checkered  ;  formed  in 
little  squares  or  mosaic  work  ;  as,  a  tcsselated  pave- 
ment. 

2.  In  botany,  spotted  like  a  chess-board  ;  as,  a  tes- 
selated  leaf.  Martyn. 

TES'SEL-a-TING,  ppr.     Forming  in  little  squares. 

TES-SEI.-A'TION,  n.  Mosaic  work,  or  the  operation 
of  making  it.  Forsyth,  Italy. 

TES'  SE-RA,  7t. ;  pi.  Tesser.e.  [Gr.]  A  six-sided  die, 
like  modern  dice,  used  among  the  Romans  as  a  to- 
ken, and  in  architecture  in  laying  tesselated  work. 

Brande. 

TES-SE-RA'IC,  a.     [L.  tessera,  a  square  thing.] 

Diversified  by  squares  ;  tesselated.  Atkyns. 

TES'SE-RAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  containing  tessera;. 
2.  In  crystallography,   a  term  applied  to    crystals 
having  equal  axes,  like  the  cube. 

TES'SU-LAR,  a.  Related  to  the  cube,  or  having 
equal  axes,  like  the  cube. 

TEST,  «. t  [L.  testa,  an  earthen  pot;  It.  testa  or  testo ; 
Fr.  tet.] 

1.  In  metallurgy,  a  large  cupel,  or  a  vessel  in 
the  nature  of  a  cupel,  formed  of  wood  ashes  and 
finely  powdered  brick  dust,  in  which  metals  are 
melted  for  trial  and  refinement.  Cyc. 

2.  Trial ;  examination  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any 
critical  trial  and  examination. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune 

Like  purest  gold.  Addison. 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Each  test  and  every  light  her  muso  will  bear.  Dryden. 


4.  That  with  which   any  thing  is  compared   for 
proof  of  its  genuineness  ;  a  standard. 


Life,  Ibrce,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  the  end  and  test  cif  art. 


Pope. 


5.  Discriminative  characteristic ;  standard. 

Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Dryden. 

6.  Judgment ;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 

Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best  ?  Dryden. 

7.  In  chemistry,  a  substance  employed  to  detect  any 
unknown  constituent  of  a  compound,  by  causing  it 
to  exhibit  some  known  property.  Thus  ammonia  is 
a  test  of  copper,  because  it  strikes  a  blue  color  with 
that  metal,  by  which  a  minute  quantity  of  it  can  be 
discovered  when  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. Olmsted, 

TEST,  7i.  [L.  testis,  a  witness,  properly  one  that  af- 
firms.] 

In  England,  an  oath  and  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military, 
were  formerly  obliged  to  take  within  six  months  after 
their  admission.  They  were  obliged  also  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England.  These  requisitions  were  made  by  stat, 
25  Charles  II.,  which  is  called  the  test  act.  The  re- 
ceiving of  the  sacrament  is  now  dispensed  with,  and 
a  declaration  substituted,  by  a  law  passed  in  1828. 
Brande.  Blackstone. 
TEST,  v.  t.  To  compare  with  a  standard  ;  to  try  ;  to 
prove  the  truth  or  genuineness  of  any  thing  by  ex- 
periment or  by  some  fixed  principle  or  standard  ;  as, 
to  test  the  soundness  of  a  principle  ;  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  an  argument. 

The  true  way  of  testing  its  character,  is  to  suppose  it  [the  system] 

wiil  be  persevered  in.  Edin.  Review. 

Experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  lo  test  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  existing  constitution.      Washington's  Adjlress. 
To  test  this  position.  Hamilton,  Rep. 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  system.     Adams's  Lecl. 
This  expedient  has  been  already  tested.  Watsh,  Reo. 

2.  To  attest  and  date ;  as,  a  writing  tested  on  such 
a  day. 

3.  In  metallurgy,  to  refine  gold  or  silver  by  means 
of  lead,  in  a  test,  by  the  vitrification,  scorification, 
«fec,  of  all  extraneous  matter. 

TES'TA,  71.  [L.]  The  shelly  covering  of  testaceous 
animals.  Humble. 

2.  In  botany,  the  integuments  of  a  seed.  Lindley. 

TEST'A-BLE,  a.     [L.  tcstor.     See  Testament.] 

That  may  be  devised  or  given  by  will.   Blackstone. 

TES-Ta'CEA,       in.pl.    Shelled  animals.    [See  Tes- 

TES-Ta'CEANS,  \      taceous.] 

TES-Ta-CE-OG'RA-PHY.     See  Testaceolooy. 

TES-Ta-CE-OL'O-GY,  n.  [L.  testacea,  or  testa,  and 
Gr.  Xoyoc.] 

The  science  of  testaceous  mollusks,  or  of  those 
soft  and  simple  animals  which  have  a  testaceous 
covering ;  conchology. 

[Words  thus  formed  of  two  languages  are  rather 
anomalous.] 

TES-Ta'CEOUS,  (-ta'shus,)  a.  [L.  testaceus,  from 
testa,  a  shell.  The  primary  sense  of  testa,  testis,  tes- 
tor,  etc.,  is,  to  thrust  or  drive  ;  hence  the  sense  of 
hardness,  compactness,  in  testa  and  testis  ,"  and  hence 
the  sense  of  attest,  contest,  detest,  testator,  testament, 
all  implying  a  sending,  driving,  &C.1 

Pertaining  to  shells  ;  consisting  of  a  hard  shell,  or 
having  a  hard,  continuous  shell.  Testaceous  animals 
are  such  as  have  a  strong,  thick,  entire  shell,  as  oys- 
ters and  clams ;  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
crustaceous  animals,  whose  shells  are  more  thin  and 
soft,  and  consist  of  several  pieces  jointed,  as  lobsters. 
Testaceous  medicines,  are  all  preparations  of  shells 
and  like  substances,  as  the  powders  of  crab's  claws, 
pearl,  &c.  Ci/c.     Enciic. 

TEST'A-MENT,  ti.  [Fr.,  from  L.  testamentum,  from 
testor,  to  make  a  will.] 

1.  A  solemn,  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by 
which  a  person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  estate  and  effects  after  his  death.  This  is  other- 
wise called  a  Will.  A  testament,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  made  when  the  testator  is  of  sound  mind,  and  it 
must  be  subscribed,  witnessed,  and  published  in  such 
manner  as  the  law  prescribes. 

A  man  in  certain  cases  may  make  a  valid  will  by 
words  only,  and  such  will  is  called  Nuncupative. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  name  of  each  general  division  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  sacred  Script-ires  ;  as,  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  New  Testament.  The  name  is 
equivalent  to  Covenant,  and  in  our  use  of  it,  we 
apply  it  to  the  books  which  contain  the  old  and  new 
dispensations  —  that  of  Moses,  and  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

TEST-A-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  will  or  to 
wills  ;  a?,-  testamentary  causes  in  law. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will ;  given  by  testament ;  as, 
testamentary  charities.  Aitcrbury. 

3.  Done  by  testament  or  will. 

Testamentary  guardian  of  a  minor,  is  one  appointed 
by  the  deed  or  will  of  a  father,  until  the  child  be- 
comes of  age. 
TEST-A-MENT-S'TION,  n.     The  act   or  power  of 
giving  by  will.     [Little  used.]  Burke. 


TEST' ATE,  a.     [L.  testatus.] 

Having  made  and  left  a  will ;  as,  a  person  is  said 
to  die  testate. 

TEST-a'TION,  ti.     [L.  testatio.] 

A  witnessing  or  witness.  Bp.  Hall. 

TEST-a'TOR,  n.  [L.]  '  A  man  who  makes  and 
leaves  a  will  or  testament  at  death. 

TEST-a'TRIX,  n.  A  woman  who  makes  and  leaves 
a  will  at  death. 

TEST'ED,  pp.    Tried  or  approved  by  a  test. 

Shak.     Parkhurst. 

TES'TER,  n.     [Fr.  tSte,  head.] 

The  top  covering  of  a  bed,  consisting  of  some 
species  of  cloth,  supported  by  the  bedstead. 

TES'TER,  )  71.      An  old  coin,  of  the  value  of  about 

TES'TON,  j  sixpence  sterling,  originally  eighteen 
pence,  then  ninepence.  Toone. 

TES'TERN,  ri.    A  sixpence ;  a  tester. 

TES'TERN,  v.  t.     To  present  with  a  sixpence.  [Obs.] 

TES'Tl-CLE,  (tes'te-kl,)  71.  [L.  testiculus ;  literally,  a 
hard  mass,  like  testa,  a  shell.] 

The  testicles  are  the  glands  which  secrete  the  sem- 
inal fluid  in  males. 

TES-TI€'lJ-LATE,  a*  In  botany,  shaped  like  a  tes- 
ticle. Lee. 

TEST-I-FI-Ca'TION,  71.  [L.  testificatio.  See  Tes- 
tify.] 

The  act  of  testifying  or  giving  testimony  or  evi- 
dence ;  as,  a  direct  testification  of  our  homage  to  God. 

South. 

TEST'I-FI-Ca-TOR,  71.  One  who  gives  witness  01 
evidence. 

TEST'I-Fl-£D,  (-fide,)p7).  [from  testify.]  Given  in 
evidence  ;  witnessed  ;  published  ;  made  known. 

TEST'I-FI-ER,7i.  [from  testify.]  One  who  testifies  ; 
one  who  gives  testimony  or  bears  witness  to  prove 
anv  thing. 

TEST'I-FY,  v.  i.  [L.  testificor  ;  testis  and  facio ;  It. 
testiftcare ,'  Sp.  testificar.] 

1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  others  a  knowledge 
of  something  not  known  to  them. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  man.  —  John  ii. 

2.  In  judicial  proceedings,  to  make  a  solemn  dec- 
laration under  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  making  proof  of  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give  tes- 
timony in  a  cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to  cause  him  to 
die.  — Num.  xxxv. 

3.  To  declare  a  charge  against  one. 

0  Israel,  I  will  testify  against  thee.— Ps.  1. 

4.  To  protest;  to  declare  against. 

1  testified  asrainst  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  6old  provisions.  — 

Neh.  xiii. 
TEST'I-FY,  v.  t.    To  affirm  or  declare  solemnly,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fact. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  — 
John  iii. 

2.  In  law,  to  affirm  or  declare  under  oath  before  a 
tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  fact. 

3.  To  bear  witness  to ;  to  support  the  truth  of  by 
testimony. 

To  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.      Acts  xx. 

4.  To  publish  and  declare  freely. 

Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  —  Acta 

TEST'I-FY-ING,  ppr.  Affirming  solemnly  or  under 
oath,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fact ;  giviuss 
testimony;  bearing  witness  ;  declaring. 

TEST'I-LY,  adv.  [from  testy.]  Fretfully ;  peevishly ; 
with  petiilance. 

TEST-I-MO'NI-AL,  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  testimonium.] 
A  writing  or  certificate  in  favor  of  one's  character 
or  good  conduct.  Testimonials  are  required  on  many 
occasions.  A  person  must  have  testimonials  of  his 
learning  and  good  conduct  before  he  can  obtain  li- 
cense to  preach.  Testimonials  are  to  be  signed  by 
persons  of  known  respectability  of  character. 

TEST-I-Mo'NI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  or  containing  tes- 
timony. 

TEST'I-MO-NY,  Ti.t  [L.  testimonium.] 

1.  A  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  or  proving  some  fact. 
Such  affirmation,  in  judicial  proceedings,  may  be 
verbal  or  written,  but  must  be  under  oath.  Testimo- 
ny differs  from  evidence;  testimony  is  the  declaration 
of  a  witness,  and  evidence  is  the  effect  of  that  decla- 
ration on  the  mind,  or  the  degree  of  light  which  it 
affords. 

2  Affirmation  ;  declaration.  These  doctrines  are 
supported  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  fathers. 
The  belief  of  past  facts  must  depend  on  tho  evi- 
dence of  human  testimony,  or  the  testimony  of  histo- 

3.  Open  attestation  ;  profession.  [rians. 
Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 

Universal  reproach.  Milton. 

4.  Witness  ;  evidence  ;  proof  of  some  fact. 

Shake  off  the  dusf  under  your  feel,  for  a  testimony  against  Urem. 
Mark  vi. 
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TET 


TEX 


5.  In  Scripture,  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 

Thou  shall  put  into  llic  i\rk  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 
Ex.  xiv. 

6.  The  book  of  the  law. 

He  brought  forth  ttic  king's  eon — and  gave  him  the  testimony. — 
2  Kings  xi. 

7.  The  gospel,  which  testifies  of  Christ,  and  de- 
clares the  will  of  God      1  Cor.  ii.    2  Tim,  i. 

8.  The  ark.     Er.od.  xvi. 

9.  The  word  of  God  ;  the  Scriptures, 
lire,  malting  wise  the  simple.  — 

10.  The  laws  or  precepts  of  God.  "  I  love  thy  tes- 
timonies."    "  I  have  kept  thy  testimonies."      Psalms. 

11.  That  which  is  cqui  alent  to  a  declaration  ; 
manifestation. 

S.icritices  were  appointed  by  God  lor  a  testimony  of  his  hatred  of 
sin.  Clarke. 

12.  Evidence  suggested  to  the  mind  ;  as,  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience.    2  Cor.  i. 

13.  Attestation  ;  confirmation. 
TEST'I-MO-NY,  v.  U     To  witness.     [Mot  in  use.] 

Shah. 
TEST'I-NESS,  n.   [from  testy.]   Fretfulness ;  peevish- 
ness ;  petulance. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry.  Locke. 

TEST'tNG,  ppr.  [from  lest]  Trying  for  proof;  prov- 
ing by  a  standard  or  by  experiment. 

A  plan  for  testing  alkalies.  Ure. 

TEST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  trying  for  proof. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  the  operation  of  refining  large 
quantities  of  gold  or  silver  by  means  of  lead,  in  the 
vessel  called  a  test.  In  this  process,  the  extraneous 
matter  is  vitrified,  scorified,  or  made  to  change  its 
form,  and  .he  metal  left  pure.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  the  manner  of  cupellation.  Cyc. 

TES-TOON',  n.  A  silver  coin  in  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  Roman  testoon  is  worth  Is.  3d.  sterling,  or  29 
cents  ;  the.  Portuguese,  6d.,  or  about  11  cents.    Kelly. 

TEST'-PA-PER,  n.  A  paper  impregnated  with  a 
chemical  reagent,  as  litmus,  &c.  Parke. 

TES-TO'DI-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tortoise,  or  re- 
sembling it.  Fleming. 

TKS-TO'Dl-NATE,      )         rT    ,„  .    .    , 

TES-TO'DI-Na-TED,  j a-    i>  Ustud0-\ 

Shaped  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise ;  roofed  ;  arched ; 
vaulted. 

TES-TU-DIN'E-OUS,  a.  Resembling  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

TES-TO'DO,  ti.  [L-]  A  tortoise.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  cover  or  screen  which  a  body  of  troops 
formed  with  their  shields  or  targets,  by  holding  them 
over  their  heads  when  standing  close  to  each  other. 
This  cover  resembled  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and 
served  to  shelter  the  men  from  darts,  stones,  and 
other  missiles.  A  similar  defense  waa  sometimes 
formed  of  boards  and  moved  on  wheels. 

2.  in  medicine,  a  broad,  soft  tumor  between  the 
skull  and  the  skin,  called  also  Talpa  or  Mole,  as  re- 
sembling the  subterraneous  windings  of  the  tortoise 
or  mole.  Cyc. 

TEST'V,  a.  [from  Fr.  teste,  the,  the  head,  or  from 
the  same  root.] 

Fretful,  peevish;  petulant;  easily  irritated.  Pyr- 
rhus  cured  his  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick. 

Must  t  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy  humor  ?  Shak. 

TE-TAN'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  denoting  tetanus. 

TET'A-NUS,  n.     [Gr.  rcravot,  stretched.]    [P.  Cyc. 
A  disease    characterized    by    paroxysms   of  tonic 
spasms  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  produ- 
cing incurvation  of  the  body. 

TE-f  AR'TO-PRIS-MAT'ie,  a.  [Gr.  reraproc, fourth.] 
One  fourth   prismatic;   applied  to  oblique  rhombic 
prisms.  Mobs. 

TE-TAUG',71.  The  name  of  a  fish  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  ;  called  also  Black  Fish.     [See  Tautog.] 

TETCH'I-NESS,  j    See   Techiness,   Techv.      [Cor- 

TETCH'Y,  j      rupted  from  touchy,  touchiness.] 

TETE,  (tate,)  n.  [Fr.,  head.]  False  hair ;  a  kind  of 
wig  or  cap  of  false  hair. 

TETE'-Jl-TETE',  (tate'a-tate',)  n.  [Fr.]  Head  to 
head  ;  private  conversation  ;  in  private. 

TETE'-DE-PONT' ,  (tate' de-pong',)  n.  [Fr.]  A 
work  thrown  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  for  cov- 
ering the  communication  across  a  river. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

TETH'ER,  n.  [See  Tedder.]  A  rope  or  chain  by 
which  a  beast  is  confined  for  feeding  within  certain 
limits. 

TETH'ER,  v.  t.  To  confine,  as  a  beast,  with  a  rope 
or  chain,  for  feeding  within  certain  limits. 

[It  would  be  well  to  write  this  word  uniformly 
Tedder.] 

TETU'ER-ED,  pp.    Confined  with  a  rope. 

TE-THY'DANS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  refills.]' 

An  order  of  acephalous  molluscan  animals,  cov- 
ered by  a  tunic,  and  not  by  a  shell. 

TE'THYS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  gelatinous  animal  of  the  nu- 
dibranchiate  gastropod  tribe,  having  an  envelope  or 
mantle  that  extends  above  and  beyond  the  head, 
fringed  or  undulated  at  the  margin.  Eirby. 


[Little  used.] 
?ET-RA-GRAM' 


Ltrt.l 


TET'RA-CIIORD,  71.  [Gr.  rerrapa,  four,  and  xoprin, 
a  chord.] 

In  ancient  music,  a  diatessaron  ;  a  series  of  four 
sounds,  of  which  the  extremes,  or  first  and  last,  con- 
stituted a  fourth.  These  extremes  were  immutable; 
the  two  middle  sounds  were  changeable.  Cyc. 

TET'RAD,  7i.     [Gr.  rcrpac,  the  number  four.] 
The  number  four;  a  collection  of  four  things. 

TET-RA-DAC'TYL,  n.  [Gr.]  An  animal  having 
four  toes.  Kirby. 

TET-RA-DAC'TYL-OUS,  a.    [Gr.  rcrpa  and  du/cru- 
Xo,.] 
Having  four  toes. 

TET-RA-DI-A-PA'SON,  71.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  dia- 
pason.] 

Quadruple  diapason  or  octave  ;  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a  Quadruple  Eighth  or  Twenty- 
Ninth.  Cyc. 

TET'RA-DRACHM,   (-dram,)   \   n.      [Gr.  rcrpa  and 

TET-RA-DRACH'MA,  j       ipaxpy.] 

In  ancient  coinage,  a  silver  coin  worth  four  drach- 
mas. The  Attic  tctradrachm  was  equal  to  3s.  3d. 
sterling,  or  75  cents.  Smith's  Diet. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-A,  ji.  [Gr.  rcrpa  and  fovauts, 
power,  strength.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens, 
four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  others. 

TET-RA-DY-Na'MI-AN,  j  a.     Having  six  stamens, 

TET-RA-DYN'A-MOUS,  \  four  of  which  are  uni- 
formly longer  than  the  others. 

TET'RA-GON,  n.  [Gr.  rcrpayiovoc  ;  rcrpa,  for  i-frr- 
aapes,  four,  and  yeovia,  an  angle.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  having  four  angles  ; 
a  quadrangle  ;  as  a  square,  a  rhombus,  &.c. 

2.  In  a.strology,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  re- 
gard to  the  earth,  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  ninety  degrees,  or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

Button. 
TE-TRAG'ON-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  tetragon  ;  hav- 
ing four  angles  or  sides.     Thus  a  square,  a  parallelo- 
gram, a  rhombus,  and  a  trapezium,  are  tetragonal 
figures. 

2.  In  botany,  having  prominent  longitudinal  an- 
gles, as  a  stem.  Ma?-tyn. 
TET'RA-GO-NISM,  n.    The  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Cyc. 
MA-TON,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpa  and  yfuip- 

Among  several  ancient  nations,  the  name  of  the 
mystic  number  four,  which  was  often  symbolized  to 
represent  the  Deity,  whose  name  was  expressed  by 
four  letters.  Brande. 

TET-RA-GYN'I-A, 7».  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  yvvrj,  a 
female.] 

In  botany,  an  order  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphro- 
dite plants  having  four  styles.  Linmsus. 
TET-RA-GYN'I-AN,  )  a.  'Being  monoclinous  or  her- 
TE-TRAG'YN-OUS,  (        maphrodite,    and      having 

four  styles. 
TET-RA-Hfi'DRAL,  a.     [See  Tetrahedron.]     Hav- 
ing four  equartriangles.  Bailey. 
2.  In  botany,  having  four  sides.                  Martyn. 
TET-RA-HE'DRON,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and   idpi, 
side.] 

In  geometry,  a  solid  figure  comprehended  under 
four  equilateral  and  equal  triangles;  or  one  of  the 
five  regular  Platonic  bodies  of  that  figure.  Cyc. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and 
hcxahedral.] 

In  crystallography,  exhibiting  four  ranges  of  faces, 
one    above    another,    each     rango    containing    six 
faces. 
TET-RA-HEX-A-HE'DRON,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  ll, 
six,  and  cSpa,  face.] 

A  solitl  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  four 
corresponding  to  each  face  of  the  cube.  Dana. 

TE-TRAL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  rtroa  and  Ao;  «s.] 

A  collection  of  four  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
three  were  tragedies  and  one  a  satiric  piece,  repre- 
sented on  the  same  occasion  at  Athens. 

Smith's  Diet. 
TE-TRAM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.   rcrpn,  four,  and  pcrpov, 
measure.] 

In  ancient  poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  four  meas- 
ures, i.  e.,  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapestic  verse, 
of  eight  feet ;  in  other  kinds  of  verse,  of  four  feet. 
Liddell  4>  Scott. 
TE-TRAN'DRI-A,  n.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  ai/np,  a 
male.] 

In  botany,  a  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite 
plants  having  four  stamens.  Linnieus. 

TE-TRAN'DRI-AN,  j  a.     Being  monoclinous  or  her- 
TE-TRAN'DROUS,  j     maphrodite,  and  having  four 

stamens. 
TE-TRA'O-NID,  a.  or  71.    A  term  denoting  a  bird  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  which  the  tetrao  is  the  type  ; 
as  the  grouse,  partridge,  quail,  &c. 
TET-RA-PET'AL-OUS,  a.      [Gr.   rcrpa,  four,    and 
neraXov,  leaf.] 

In  botany,  containing  four  distinct  petals  or  flower 
leaves  ;  as,  a  tetrapetalotis  corol.  Martyn. 

TET-RA-PHAR'MA-CON,  ?i.  [Gr.]  A  combination 
of  wax,  resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  an  oint- 
ment. Brande. 


TE-TRAPII'YL-LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and 
>p,-\\-,-,  leaf.] 

In  botany,  having  four  leaves;  consisting  of  four 
distinct  leaves  or  leaflets.  Martyn. 

TET'RA-PLA,  71.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  or  rcaaaoii,  and 
urrAot.j.] 

A   Bible  consisting  of  four   different  versions  ar- 
ranged in  four  columns,  as  by  Origen.  Brande. 
TE-TRAI"TER-ANS,  11.  pi.     Insects  which  have  four 

wings.  Brande. 

TE-TRAP'TER-OUS,  a.     Having  four  wings. 
TET' RAP-TOTE,  71.     [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  nrwtjtc, 
case.] 

In  grammar,  a  noun  that  has  four  cases  only  ;  as, 
L.  astus,  &.c. 
Te'TRARCH,  71.     [Gr.   rcrpapxys ;  rcrpa,  four,  and 
apxi,  rule.] 

A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  prov- 
ince ;  a  subordinate  prince.  In  time,  this  word 
came  to  denote  any  petty  king  or  sovereign. 
TE-TRARCII'ATE,  71.  The  fourth  part  of  a  province 
under  a  Roman  tetrarch  ;  or  the  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  tetrarch. 
TE-TRARCII'ie-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  tetrarchy. 

Herbert. 
TET'RARCH-Y,  71.     The  same  as  Tetrarchate. 
TET-RA-SPAS'TON,  71.     [Gr.  rcroa,  four,  and  tnniu, 
to  pull.] 
A  machine  in  which  four  pulleys  act  together. 

Brande. 
TET-RA-SPERM'OUS,   a.      [Gr.   rcrpa,    four,    and 
tnrepua,  seed.] 
In  botany,  having  four  seeds.  Martyn. 

A  tetraspermous  plant,  is  one  which  produces  four 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-leaved  or  verticil- 
late  plants.  Martyn. 
TE-TRAS'TICH,    (te-tras'tik,)  71.     [Gr.    rcrpa, ix°S! 
rcrpa,  four,  and  rt\<>5i  verse.] 

A  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem,  consisting  of  four 
verses.  Pope. 

TET'RA-STYLE,  71.  [Gr.  rcrpa,  four,  and  ruAoc, 
column.] 

In  ancient  architecture,  a  building  with  four  columns 
in  front.  Brande. 

TET-RA-SYL-LAB'IC,         j  a.      Consisting  of   four 
TET-RA-SYL-LAB'IC-AL,  j      syllables.  Cyc. 

TET-RA-SYL'LA-BLE,  71.      [Gr.    rcrpa,    four,    and 
tniSba/Jii,  syllable.] 
A  word  consisting  of  four  syllables. 
TET'RIC,  ) 

TET'RIC-AL,     >  o.     [L.  tctricus.] 
TET'Rie-OUS,  ) 

Froward ;  perverse;  harsh;  sour;  rugged.  [Not 
in  use.]  Knolles. 

TET'Rie-AL-NESS,  71.    Frowardness  ;  perverseness. 

[Not  used.] 
TE-TRIC'I-TY,   (te-tris'e-te,)  71.     Crabbedness;    per- 
verseness.    [Not  in  use.] 
TET'TER,  71.     [Sax.  tetcr,  tetr;  allied  perhaps  to  L. 
tilillo.] 

1.  In  medicine,  a  vague  name  of  several  cutaneous 
diseases. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  cutaneous  disease  of  animals, 
which  spreads  on  the  body  in  different  directions, 
and  occasions  a  troublesome  itching.  Cue. 

TET'TER,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  the  disease  called 
Tetters. 

TET'TISH,  a.     [Qu.  Fr.  tSte.  head.] 
Captious;  testy.     [Not in. use.] 

TEC'-TON'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Teutons,  a  people 
of  Germany,  or  to  their  language  ;  as  11  7101111,  the 
language  of  the  Teutons,  the  parent  of  the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxon  or  native  English. 

Teutonic  order  ,•  a  military  religious  order  of  knights, 
established  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  imitation  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitalers.  It 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Teutons  or  Germans,  who 
marched  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  crusades,  and  was 
established  in  that  country  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  increased  in  numbers  and  strength  till  it  became 
master  of  all  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Pomerania.  Cyc. 

TEW,  (tu,)  v.  t.     To  work  ;  to  soften.     [Not  in  use.] 
[See  Taw.] 
2.  To  work  ;  to  pull  or  tease  ;  among  seamen. 

TEW,   (tu,)  71.     [probably   tow.]      Materials  for  any 

thing.     [Not  in  use.]  Skinner. 

2.  An  iron  chain.     [Not  in  use.]  rfinswortlt. 

TEW'EL,  (tfi'el,)  71.     [Fr.  tttyau.] 

A  pipe  or  funnel,  as  for  smoke  ;  an  iron  pipe  in 
a  forge  to  receive  the  pipe  of  a  bellows.        Moron. 

TEW'TAW,  (tu'taw,)  v.  t.  To  beat ;  to  break.  [Not 
in  use.]'    [See  Tew.]  Mortimer. 

TEXT,  71.  [Fr.  tcxte;  L.  textus,  woven;  It.  tcsto. 
Sec  Texture.] 

1.  A  discourse  or  composition  on  which  a  note  or 
commentary  is  written.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  text 
or  original  of  the  Scripture,  in  relation  to  the  com- 
ments upon  it.  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to 
asrertain  and  establish  the  genuine  original  text. 

2.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture  which  a  preach- 
er selects  as  the  subject  of  a  discourse. 

How  oft,  whfn  Paul  has  servrd  lis  with  a  text, 

Has  Epicteius,  Plato,  Tulty  prt-ached  I  Cowper. 

3.  Any   particular  passage  of  Scripture,  used  as 
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*  See,  Pictorial  nitfstraliona. 
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authority  in  argument  for  proof  of  a  doctrine.  In 
modern  sermons,  texts  of  Scripture  are  not  as  fre- 
quently citetl  as  they  were  formerly. 

4.  In  ancient  law  authors,  tiie  four  Gospels,  by  way 
of  eminence.  Cyc. 

TEXT,  v.  t.     To  write,  as  a  text.     [Not  much  used.] 

Beaum.  ${  Ft. 

TEXT'-RGQK,  n.  In  universities  and  colleges,  a 
classic  author  written  with  wide  spaces  between  the 
lines,  to  give  room  for  the  observations  or  interpreta- 
tion dictated  by  the  master  or  recent.  Cyc. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  leading  principles  or 
most  important  points  of  a  science  or  branch  of 
learning,  arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXT'-IIAND,  7i.  A  large  hand  in  writing;  so 
called  because  it  was  the  practice  to  write  the  text 
of  a  book  in  a  large  hand,  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller 
band. 

TEXT'ILE,  (tekst'it,)  a.    [L.  textilis.] 
Woven,  or  capable  of  being  woven. 

TEXT'ILE,  (tekst'ii,)  n.  That  which  is  or  may  be 
woven.  Bacon.     Willcins. 

TEXT'-MAN,  n.  A  man  ready  in  the  quotation  of 
texts.  Saunderson. 

TEX-To'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  textor.] 
Pertaining  to  weaving. 

TEXT'RINE,  (tekst'rin,)  a.  Pertaining  to  weaving; 
as,  the  textrine  art.  Verham. 

TEXT'U.-AL,  (tekst'yu-al,)  a.    Contained  in  the  text. 

Milton. 
2.  Serving  for  texts.  Bp.  Hall. 

TEXT'U-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  text  or  body  of  a  work  ; 
ill  accordance  with  the  text. 

TEXT'U-AL-IST,  ) 

TEXT'LT-A-RIST,  }  n.     [Fr.  textuairc,  from  tcxte.] 

TEXT'U-A-RY,      ) 

1.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
can  readily  quote  texts. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  the  text. 
TEXT'lJ-A-RY,  a.     Textual  ;  contained  in  the  text. 

Brown. 
2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative.         GlanviUc. 
TEXT'UTST,  n.     One    ready   in   the   quotation    of 

texts. 
TEXT'URE,  (tekst'yur,)  n.     [L.  textura,  lextus,  from 
texo,  to  weave.] 

1.  The  act  of  weaving. 

2.  A  web  ;  that  which  is  woven. 


Others,  far  on  the  grassy  dale, 
Their  humble  texture  weave. 


Thomson. 


3.  The  disposition  or  connection  of  threads,  fila- 
ments, or  other  slender  bodies  interwoven;  as,  the 
texture  of  cloth  or  of  a  spider's  web. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  any  body 
in  connection  with  each  other;  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  constituent  parts  are  united  ;  as,  the  tex- 
ture  of  earthy  substances  or  fossils;  the  texture  of  a 
plant ;  the  texture  of  paper,  of  a  hat  or  skin  ;  a  loose 
texture:  or  a  close,  compact  texture. 

5.  In  anatomv.     See  Tissue. 

THACK,  for  Thatch,  is  local.     [See  Thatch.] 

THK'LER,  n.     [L.  thalerus.] 

The  German  spelling  of  Dollar. 

THA-LI'A,  n.  *  [Gr.]  In  mythology,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  pastoral  and  comic  poetry,  and  who 
was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  agriculture. 

THAL'I-DAN,  n.     [Gr.  tfaAt.t,  bloom.] 

That  group  of  segregate  naked  acephalous  mollus- 
cans,  of  which  the  genus  Thalia  is  the  type.  They 
have  a  small  crest  or  vertical  fin  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  back. 

THAI/LITE,  n.     [Gr.  SnMoc,  a  green  twig.] 
A  variety  of  epidote. 

TKAM'MUZ,  n.     The   tenth   month   of  the   Jewish 
civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and  answering  to  a 
part  of  June  and  a  part  of  July. 
2.  The  name  of  a  deity  among  the  Phoenicians. 

THAN,  adv.  or  conj.  [Sax.  tltamte  ;  Goth,  than;  D. 
dan.  This  word  signifies  also  then,  both  in  English 
and  Dutch.  The  Germans  express  the  sense  by 
ids,  as.] 

This  word  is  placed  after  some  comparative  adjec- 
tive or  adverb,  to  express  comparison  between  what 
precedes  and  what  follows.  Thus  Elijah  said,  I  am 
not  better  than  my  fathers  ;  wisdom  is  better  than 
strength  ;  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  all  nations  are  counted  less  than,  nothing;  I 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  ;  the  last 
error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first ;  he  that  denies  the 
faith  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 

After  more,  or  an  equivalent  termination,  the  fol- 
lowing word  implies  less,  or  worse;  after  less,  or  an 
equivalent  termination,  it  implies  more  or  better. 

THANE,  n.  [Sax.  thegn,  tlutgn,  a  minister  or  servant ; 
thegnian,  Ihcnian,  to  serve ;  D.  and  G.  dien.cn,  to 
serve  ;  Sw.  tiena,  to  serve  ;  tienare,  a  servant ;  Dan. 
tiener,  to  serve  ;  tiener,  a  servant.  If  g  is  radical, 
this  word  belongs  to  Class  Dg;  if  not,  to  Class  I)n, 
No.  10.] 

The  thanes  in  England  were  formerly  persons  of 
some  dignity ;  of  these  there  were  two  orders,  the 
king's  thanes,  who  attended  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
kings  in  their  courts,  and  hold  lands  immediately  of* 
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them,  and  the  ordinary  thanes,  who  were  lords  of 
manors,  ami  Who  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  within 
their  limits.  After  the  Conquest,  this  title  was  dis- 
used, ami  baron  took  its  place. 

THaNE'DOM,  n.  The  property  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
thane. 

THANE'-LANDS,  n.  pi.     Lands  granted  to  thanes. 

THANE'SHIP,  ?u  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  thane; 
or  his  seigniory. 

THANK,  v.  t.  [Sax.  thancian  ;  G.  and  D.  danken ;  Ice. 
thacka ;  Sw.  tacka ;  Dan.  takker.  We  see  by  the 
Gothic  dialects  that  n  is  not  radical.  To  ascertain 
the  primary  sense,  let  us  attend  to  its  compounds  ; 
G.  abdanken,  (which  in  English  would  be  off-thank,) 
to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard,  send  away,  put  off,  to 
disband  or  break,  as  an  officer ;  vcrdanken,  to  owe  or 
be  indebted  ;  D.  afdanken,  to  cashier  or  discharge. 
These  senses  imply  a  sending.  Hence,  thank  is 
probably  from  the  sense  of  giving,  that  is,  a  render 
or  return.] 

1.  To  express  gratitude  for  a  favor ;  to  make  ac- 
knowledgments to  one  for  kindness  bestowed. 

We  are  bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you.  —  2  Thess.  i. 
Joab  bowed  himself  and  thanked  the  king.  — 2  Sam.  xiv. 

2.  It  is  used  ironically. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 

And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  fall  amiss.  Dryien. 

THANK,  71.         )  Generally  in  the  plural.   [Sax.  thane; 

THANKS,  7i.  pi.  \      Gaelic,  toiiic] 

Expression  of  gratitude  ;  an  acknowledgment 
made  to  express  a  sense  of  favor  or  kindness  re- 
ceived Gratitude  is  the  feeling  or  sentiment  ex- 
cited by  kindness  ;  thanks  are  the  expression  of  that 
sentiment.    Luke  vi. 

Thanks  lie  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory.  —  1  Cor.  XT, 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gill.'— 2  Cor.  ix. 
He  took  bread  and  gave  thariks  to  God.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

THANK'.ED,  (thankt.)  pp.  Having  received  expres- 
sions of  gratitude. 

THANK'FUL,  a.     [Sax.  thancftdl ;  Gaelic,  taincal.] 
Grateful  ;  impressed  with  a  sense  of  kindness  re- 
ceived, and  ready  to  acknowledge  it.     The  Lord's 
supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  a  Viankful  remem- 
brance of  his  sufferings  and  death. 

Be  thankful  unto  him  and  bless  his  name.  —  Ps.  a 

THANK'FyL-LY,  atfo.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  favor 
or  kindness  received. 

If  you  have  lived,  take  thankfully  the  past.  Dryden. 

THANK'FUL-NESS,  n.      Expression    of   gratitude  ; 
acknowledgment  of  a  favor. 
2.  Gratitude ;  a  lively  sense  of  good  received. 
The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  being  ended,  retire  with 
all  thankfulness  of  heart  for  having  been  admitted  to  that 
heavenly  feast.  Taylor. 

THANK'ING,  ppr.    Expressing  gratitude  for  good  re- 
ceived. 
THANK'LESS,  a.    Unthankful ;  ungrateful ;  not  ac- 
knowledging favors. 

That  she  may  feel 
Kow  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thanlcless  child,  Shak. 

2.  Not  obtaining  thanks,  or  not  likely  to  gain 
thanks  ;  as,  a  thankless  office.  Wotton. 

THANK'LESS-LY,  adv.  With  ingratitude ;  unthank- 
fullv. 

THANK'LESS-NESS,  7i.  Ingratitude;  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge a  kindness.  Donne. 

THANK'-OF-FER-ING,  ti.  [thank  tmA  offering.]  An 
offering  made  in  acknowledgment  of  mercy.    Walts. 

THANKS-GIVE',  (thanks-giv',)  t>.  t.  [thanks  and 
give.]  To  celebrate  or  distinguish  by  solemn  rites. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Mede. 

THANKS-GIVER,  n.  One  who  gives  thanks  or  ac- 
knowledges a  kindness.  Barrow. 

THANKS-GIVING,  ppr.  Rendering  thanks  for  good 
rcoci  Vfcid. 

THANKS-GIVING,  71.  The  act  of  rendering  thanks 
or  expressing  gratitude  for  favors  or  mercies. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 
received  with  thanksgiving.  —  1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  A  public  celebration  of  divine  goodness;  also, 
a  day  set  apart  for  religious  services,  specially  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God,  either  in  any  re- 
markable deliverance  from  calamities  or  danger,  or 
in  the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  bounties.  The 
practice  of  appointing  an  annual  thanl;sgiving  origi- 
nated in  New  England. 

THANK'WOR'THI-NESS,  (-wur'the-ness,)  71.  The 
state  of  being  thankworthy. 

THANK'WOR-THY,  (-wur'tlie,)  a.  [thank  and  wor- 
thy.]    Deserving  thanks  ;  meritorious.     1  Pet.  ii. 

THARM,  11.     [Sax.  thearm  ;  G.  and  D.  darm.] 
Intestines  twisted  into  a  cord.     [Local.] 

THAT,  mi  adjective,  pronoun,  or  substitute.  [Sax.  that, 
that;  Goth,  thata ;  D.  dot;  G.  das;  Dan.  del;  Sw.  del. 
Q.11.  Gr.  raiiTot,  This  word  is  called  in  Saxon  and 
German  an  article,  for  it  sometimes  signifies  the.  It 
is  called  also  in  Saxon  a  pronoun,  equivalent  to  id, 
istud,  in  Latin.  In  Swedish  and  Danish,  it  is  called 
a  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender.  But  these  distinc- 
tions are  groundless  and  of  no  use.  It  is  probably 
from  the  sense  of  setting.] 


THA 

1.  That  is  a  word  used  as  a  definitive  adjective, 
pointing  to  a  certain  person  or  thing  before  men- 
tioned, or  supposed  to  be  understood.  Here  is  that 
book  we  have  been  seeking  this  hour ;  here  goes 
that  man  we  were  talking  of. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  lor  thai  city.  —  Matt.  x. 

2.  That  is  used  definitively,  to  designate  a  specific 
thing  or  person  emphatically. 

The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.  —  Matt.  ix. 

In  these  cases,  that  is  an  adjective.  In  the  two 
first  examples,  the  may  be  substituted  for  it.  Here  is 
the  book  we  have  been  seeking  ;  here  goes  the  man 
we  were  talking  of.  But  in  other  cases,  the  can 
not  supply  its  place,  and  that  may  be  considered  as 
more  emphatically  definitive  than  the. 

3.  That  is  used  as  the  representative  of  a  noun, 
either  a  person  or  a  thing.  In  this  use,  it  is  often  a 
pronoun  and  a  relative.  When  it  refers  to  persons, 
it  is  equivalent  to  who,  and  when  it  refers  to  a  thing, 
it  is  equivalent  to  ivhich.  In  this  use,  it  represents 
either  the  singular  number  or  the  plural. 

He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getleth  to  himself  shame.  —  Prov.  ix. 
They  th(U  hate  me  without  a  cause  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  my 

head.  —  Ps.  Ixiii. 
A  judgment  dial  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline  to  the  greater 

probabilities.  Wilkins. 

They  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend. — 

Matt.  xiii. 

4.  That  is  also  the  representative  of  a  sentence  or 
part  of  a  sentence,  and  often  of  a  series  of  sentences. 
In  this  case,  that  is  not  strictly  a  pronoun,  a  word 
standing  for  a  noun,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pro-sen- 
tence, the  substitute  for  a  sentence,  to  save  tiie  repe- 
tition of  it. 

And  when  Moses  heard  I7uzt,  he  was  content.  —  Lev.  x. 
That  here  stands  for  the  whole  of  what  Aaron  had 
said,  or  the  whole  of  the  preceding  verse. 

I  will  know  your  business,  that  I  will.  Shak. 

Ye  delraud,  and  dial  your  brethren.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 
That,  sometimes,  in  this  use,  precedes  the  sen- 
tence or  clause  to  which  it  refers. 


That  here  represents  the  clause  in  Italics. 

5.  That  sometimes  is  the  substitute  for  an  adjec- 
tive. You  allege  that  the  man  is  innocent;  that,  he 
is  not. 

6.  That,  in  the  following  use,  has  been  called  u 
conjunction.  I  heard  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated 
the  Turks.  But  in  this  case,  that  has  the  same 
character  as  in  No.  4.  It  is  the  representative  of  the 
part  of  the  sentence  which  follows,  as  may  be  seen 
by  inverting  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  Greeks 
had  defeated  the  Turks  ;  I  heard  that.  It  is  not 
that  I  love  you  less.  That  here  refers  to  the  latter 
clause  of  the  sentence,  as  a  kind  of  demonstrative. 

7.  That  was  formerly  used  for  that  which,  like 
what. 

We  speak  that  wc  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  6een.  — 

John  iii. 
[This  uso  is  no  longer  held  legitimate.] 

8.  That  is  used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way  of 
distinction. 

If  the  Lord  will,  we  Bhatl  live,  and  do  this  or  that.  — James  iv. 

9.  When  this  and  that  refer  to  foregoing  words, 
this,  like  the  Latin  hie  and  Fr.  ceci,  refers  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  to  the  former.  It  is  the  same  with  these 
and  those. 

Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire, 

Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire; 

Eut  greedy  that,  its  object  would  devour, 

This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower.        Pope. 

10.  That  sometimes  introduces  an  explanation  of 
something  going  before.  "Religion  consists  in  liv- 
ing up  to  those  principles  ;  that  is,  in  acting  in  con- 
formity to  them."  Here,  that  refers  to  tiie  whole 
first  clause  of  the  sentence. 

11.  "Things  are  preached,  not  in  that  they  are 
taught,  but  in  that  they  are  published."  Here,  that 
refers  to  the  words  which  follow  it. 

So  when  that  begins  a  sentence.  "  That  we  may 
fully  understand  the  subject,  let  us  consider  the  foi 
lowing  propositions."  That  denotes  purpose,  or  rath 
er  introduces  the  clause  expressing  purpose,  as  will 
appear  by  restoring  the  sentence  to  its  natural  order 
"  Let  us  consider  the  following  propositions,  tliat  [for 
the  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  clause]  we 
may  fully  understand  the  subject."  "Attend  that 
you  may  receive  instruction."  Here,  also,  tliat  ex- 
presses purpose  elliptically  :  "  Attend  for  the  purpose 
that  you  may  receive  instruction;"  that  referring  to 
the  last  member. 

This  elliptical  use  of  that  is  very  frequent ;  the 
preposition  for  being  understood.  "  A  man  travels 
that  he  may  regain  his  health."  He  travels  for  tliat 
purpose,  he  may  regain  his  health.  The  French 
often  retains  the  preposition  in  such  cases;  pour 
que.  "  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  dis- 
putings,  that  ye  may  bo  blameless  and  harmless." 
Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  things  without  murmurings,  for 
that  purpose,  to  that  effect,  ye  may  be  blameless. 
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In  that;  a  phrase  denoting  consequence,  cause, 
or  reason  ;  thai  referring  to  the  following  sentence. 
lltb.  v.  7. 

THATCH,  n.  [Sax.  thac,  connected  with  theccan,  the- 
cal!, to  cover  ;  L.  tego,  Eng.  deck ;  G.  dach,  a  roof ;  D. 
dak;  Sw.  tak  ;  Dan.  tap,  tcekke;  Gaelic,  tughe,  tuighe. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  put  on,  to  spread  over,  or 
make  close.] 

Straw  or  other  substance  used  to  cover  the  roofs 
of  buildings,  or  stacks  of  hay  or  grain,  for  securing 
them  from  rain,  &c. 

THATCH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  straw,  reeds,  or  some 
similar  substance  ;  as,  to  thatch  a  house,  or  a  stable, 
or  a  stack  of  grain. 

THATCH'fiD,  (thacht,)  pp.  or  a.  Covered  with  straw 
or  thatch. 

THATCH'ER,  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  thatch 
houses. 

THATC H'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  straw  or  thatch. 

THATCH'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  covering  build- 
ings with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  water ;  the  mate- 
rials used  for  this  purpose. 

THAU'MA-TROPE,  n.  [(Jr.  9avi.ia  and  t-.oottoc.] 
An  optical  toy  or  instrument  for  showing  the  dura- 
tion of  an  impression  of  light  upon  the  eye  after  the 
luminous  object  is  withdrawn.  Thus  the  rapid  rev- 
olution of  a  card  having  a  chariot  represented  on  one 
side,  and  a  charioteer  on  the  other,  causes  the  two 
fig'ires  to  appear  together,  the  charioteer  driving  the 
chariot.  Olmsted. 

THAU-MA-TUR'GIG,  )  a.    [See  Thaumatukgy.] 

THAU-MA-TUR'GIC-AL,  j      Exciting  wonder. 

Burton. 

THAU'MA-TUR-GIST,  n.  One  who  deals  in  won- 
ders, or  believes  in  them. 

THAU-MA-TUR'GUS,  n.     [Gr.  Savpa  and  epyov.] 
A  miracle-worker.     A  title  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  of  their  saints.  Buchanan. 

THAU'MA-TUR-GY,  n.    [Gr.  Savua,  a  wonder,  and 
tp\'n>,  work.] 
The  act  of  performing  something  wonderful. 

Warton. 

THAW,  v.  i.  [Sax.  thawan  ;  G.  thauen  ;  D.  dooyen  ; 
Dan-  tiler  ;  Sw.  t'da  ;  Gr.  tijkm.     Class  Dg.] 

1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  fluid,  as  ice  or 
snow. 

[It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  is  used  only  of 
things  that  congeal  by  frost.  We  never  say,  to  thaw 
metal  of  any  kind.] 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and  snow  ; 
used  of  weather. 

THAW,  v.  t.  To  melt;  to  dissolve;  as  ice,  snow, 
Irail,  or  frozen  earth. 

THAW,  n.  The  melting  of  ice  or  snow  ;  the  resolu- 
tion of  ice  into  the  state  of  a  fluid  ;  liquefaction  by 
heat  of  any  thing  congealed  by  frost. 

THAWED,  (thawd,)  pp.     Melted,  as  ice  or  snow. 

THAWING,  ppr.  Dissolving  ;  resolving  into  a  fluid  ; 
liquefying  ;  as  any  thing  frozen. 

THE,  an  adjective,  or  definitive  adjective.  [Sax.  the  j  D. 
de.     Clu.  Ch.  N1.] 

1.  This  adjective  is  used  as  a  definitive,  that  is, 
before  nouns  which  are  specific  or  understood  ;  or  it 
is  used  to  limit  their  signification  to  a  specific  thing 
or  tilings,  or  to  describe  them  ;  as,  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables.  The  independent  tribunals  of  justice 
in  our  country  are  the  security  of  private  rights,  and 
the  best  bulwark  against  arbitrary  power.  The  sun 
is  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

This  he  calls  die  preaching  of  Uie  cross.  Simeon. 

2.  The  is  also  used  rhetorically  before  a  noun  in 
the  singular  number,  to  denote  a  species  by  way  of 
distinction  ;  a  single  thing  representing  the  whole. 
The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs  ;  the  almond- 
tree  shall  flourish;  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  bur- 
den. 

3.  In  poetry,  the  sometimes  loses  the  final  vowel 
before  another  vowel. 

The  adorning:  Mice  with  so  much  art, 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill.  Cowley. 

4.  The  is  used  before  adjectives  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degree.  The  longer  we  continue  in 
sin,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  reform.  The  most  stren- 
uous exertions  will  be  used  to  emancipate  Greece. 
The  most  we  can  do  is  to  submit ;  the  best  we  can  do  ; 
the  worst  that  can  happen. 

THE-AN'DRie,  a.  [Gr.  Osoc,  God,  and  avr,o,  a 
man.] 

Designating  the  union  of  divine  and  human  opera- 
tion in  Christ,  or  the  joint  agency  of  the  divine  and 
hum-Ail  nature.  Murdoch. 

THE-AN'THRO-PISM,  n.     [Gr.  Beoc  and  uvBpomos.J 

A  state  of  being  God  and  man.  Coleridae. 

TIlE'AR-eilY,  n.     [Gr.  Qtoc,  God,  and  a.oyi,  rule.] 
Government  by  God  ;  more  commonly  called  Thb- 
ocHACr.  Ch.  Rel.  Appeal. 

TIlE'A-TER,  )  n.     [Fr.  theatre  ;  Ij.  theatrum  ;  Gr.  »ca- 
THE'A-TRE,  j      rpov,  from  Scuouu,  to  see.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  an  edifice  in  which  specta-* 
cles  or  shows  were  exhibited  for  the  amusement  of 
spectators. 

2.  In  modern  times,  a  house  for  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  comedies,  and 


THE 

farces;  a  playhouse,  comprehending  the  stage,  the 
pit,  the  boxes,  galleries,  and  orchester. 

3.  Among  the  Italians,  an  assemblage  of  buildings 
which,  by  a  happy  disposition  and  elevation,  repre- 
sents an  agreeable  scene  to  the  eye.  Cyc. 

4.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like  the 
seats  of  a  theater. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theater 

01'  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

5.  A  place  of  action  or  exhibition  ;  as,  the  tlieater 
of  the  world. 

6.  A  building  for  the  exhibition  of  scholastic  exer- 
cises, as  at  Oxford,  or  for  other  exhibitions. 

7.  In  medical  institutions,  a  room  with  circular 
seats,  and  a  table  in  the  centre  turning  on  a  pivot, 
for  anatomical  demonstrations.  Cyc. 

THE'A-TINS,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  Italian  monks,  es- 
tablished, in  1524,  expressly  to  oppose  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  among  Roman 
Catholics.  They  hold  no  property,  nor  do  they  beg, 
but  depend  on  what  Providence  sends.  Their  chief 
employment  is  preaching  and  giving  religious  in- 
struction. At  one  time,  they  attempted  missions  to 
Tartary  and  Georgia,  in  Asia,  but  soon  abandoned 
them.  Their  name,  Theatins,  is  derived  from  Thc- 
ate,  or  Chieti,  a  city  of  Naples,  the  archbishop  of 
which  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  order.  But 
they  bore  various  names  ;  as  Regular  Clerks  of  the 
Community,  Pauline  Monks,  Apostolic  Clerks,  and  Reg- 
ular Clerks  of  the  Divine  Providence.  The  order  never 
flourished  much  out  of  Italy.  Murdoch. 

THf.'A-TRAL,  a.  Belongingto  a  theater.  [Not  in.usc.] 

THE-AT'IU€,         la.     Pertaining  to  a  theater,  or  to 

THE-AT'RIC-AL,  ]  scenic  representations  ;  resem- 
bling the  manner  of  dramatic  performers  ;  as,  theat- 
rical dress  ;  theatrical  performances  ;  theatrical  ges- 
tures. 

THE-AT'RIC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  actors 
on  the  stage  ;  in  a  manner  suiting  the  stage. 

THE-AT'RIC-ALS,  n.  pi.     Dramatic  performances. 

THE  AVE   I 

THA  VF     '  I  "'     ^  ewe  °^  tne  ^r3t  yenXm     [Local.] 

THe'BAN-YeAR,  7i.  In  ancient  chronology,  the  Egyp- 
tian vear  of  3;15  days  and  S  hours.  Bryant. 

THlC'GA,  71.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Onto.] 
A  sheath  or  case. 

THE'GA-PHORE,  77.  [Gr.  S-r/xr/,  a  case  or  cover,  and 
fonno,  to  bear  or  carry.] 

In  botany,  the  pedicel  or  stipe  of  an  ovary,  when 
it  has  one,  called  also  Gynophore,  Basigynium,  and 
Podogynium.  Lindley. 

THe'CO-DONTS,  ti.  pi.     [Gr.  5i,«n  and  orioi.c.] 

A  tribe  of  extinct  saurians,  having  the  teeth  im- 
planted in  sockets.  Owen. 

THEE,  pron.;  obj.  case  of  Thou.  [Contracted  from 
Sax.  thee;  Cimb.  Vagi  Francic,  thee;  Goth.  thuk. 
See  Thou.] 

THEE,  v.  i.     [Goth,  thihan ;  Sax.  thcan.] 

To  thrive  ;  to  prosper.     [O/w.l  Chaucer. 

THEFT,  77.     [Sax.  thyfthe.     See  Thief.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing.  In  law,  the  private,  unlaw- 
ful, felonious  taking  of  another  person's  goods  or 
movables,  with  an  intent  to  steal  them.  To  consti- 
tute theft,  the  taking  must  be  in  private,  or  without 
the  owner's  knowledge  ;  and  it  must  be  unlawful  or 
felonious,  that  is,  it  must  he  with  a  design  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  his  property  privately  and  against  his 
will.  Theft  differs  from  robbery,  as  the  latter  is  a 
violent  taking  from  the  person,  and  of  course  not 
private. 

2.  The  thing  stolen.     Exod  xxii 
THEFT'-BoTE,  7t.    [theft  and  Sax.  bote,  compensa- 
tion.] 

In  law,  the  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again  from 
a  thief;  or  a  compensation  for  them,  by  way  of  com- 
position, and  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  the  thief. 
This  in  England  subjects  a  person  to  a  heavy  fine,  as 
by  this  means  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  is  pre- 
vented. 

TIlE'I-FORM,  a.     Having  the  form  of  tea. 

THE'IN,  77.  A  principle  obtained  from  tea.  It  is 
identical  with  Caffein,  which  see. 

THEIR,  (thare,)  a.  pron.     [Sax.  /n'07'a  ;  Ice.  theirra.] 

1.  Their  has  the  sense  of  a  pronominal  adjective, 
denoting  of  them,  or  the  possession  of  two  or  more  ; 
as,  their  voices  ;  their  garments ;  their  houses  ;  their 
land  ;  their  country. 

2.  Theirs  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjective 
and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  and  in  this  case,  it 
may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb.  "  Our  land  is 
the  most  extensive,  but  theirs  is  the  best  cultivated." 
Here  theirs  stands  as  the  representative  of  their  land, 
and  is  the  nominative  to  is. 

Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 

•Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs.  Denham. 

In  this  use,  theirs  is  not  in  the  possessive  case,  for 
then  there  would  be  a  double  possessive. 
THe'ISM,  w.     [from  Gr.  Sens,  God.] 

The  belief  or  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  as  opposed  to  Atheism.  Theism  differs  from 
deism,  for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies,  in  modern  usage,  a 
denial  of  revelation,  which  thcisin  does  not. 
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THE' 1ST,  7t.  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

THE-IST'IG,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  theism,  or  to  a 

THE-IST'IC-AL,  J  theist ;  according  to  the  aoctrine 
of  theists. 

THEM,  77TO71.,  the  objective  case  of  They,  and  of  both 
genders.  [In  our  mother  tongue,  them  is  an  ad- 
jective, answering  to  Hie,  in  the  dative  and  ablative 
cases  of  both  numbers.  The  common  people  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  the  plural  number  as  an  adjective, 
for  they  say,  bring  them  horses,  or  them  horses  are  to 
be  led  to  water.] 

Go  ye  to  litem  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  —  Matt.  xxv. 
Then  shall  the  king1  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  yo 
blessed  of  my  Father.  —  Malt.  XXV. 

THEME,  77.  [L.  thema;  Gr.  ^epa,  from  r&npi,  to  set 
or  place.] 

1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person  writes  or 
speaks.  The  preacher  takes  a  text  for  the  theme  of 
his  discourse. 


When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  t 
Was  not  far  off. 


Shalt. 


2.  A  short  dissertation  composed  by  a  student. 

Milton. 

3.  In  grammar,  a  radical  verb,  or  the  verb  in  its 
primary  absolute  state,  not  modified  by  inflections  ; 
as,  the  infinitive  mode  in  English.  But  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  words  called  themes  in  Greek,  are  not  the 
radical  words,  but  are  themselves  derivative  forms 
of  the  verb.     The  fact  is  the  same  in  other  languages. 

4.  In  music,  a  series  of  notes  selected  as  the  text 
or_subject  of  a  new  composition. 

THE'MIS,  /I.  [Gr.]  In  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
the  goddess  of  law. 

THEM-SELVES',  a  compound  of  them  and  selves,  and 
added  to  they  by  way  of  empbasis  or  pointed  distinc- 
tion. Thus  we  say,  they  themselves  have  done  the 
mischief;  they  can  not  blame  others.  In  this  case, 
themselves  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  eniphatical  pronoun. 

In  some  cases,  themselves  is  used  without  they,  and 
stands  as  the  only  nominative  to  the  following  verb 
Themselves  have  done  the  mischief. 

This  word  is  used  also  in  the  objective  case  after  a 
verb  or  preposition.  Things  in  themselves  innocent, 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  cease  to  be  so. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  lenglh  the  way.  Milton. 

THEN,  adv.t  [Goth,  thanne  ;  Sax.  tlianne  ;  G.  dann ; 
D.  dan.     See  Thence.] 

1.  At  that  time,  referring  to  a  time  specified,  either 
past  or  future. 

And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.—  Gen.  xii. 

That  is,  when  Abram  migrated  and  came  into 
Canaan. 

Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known. 
1  Cor.  xii. 

2.  Afterward  ;  soon  afterward  or  immediately. 


3.  In  that  case;  inconsequence.     Oal.  iii.    Job  in. 

If  all  Ibis  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom.  Locke. 

4.  Therefore  ;  for  this  reason. 

Now,  tlien,  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away.  Dryden. 

5.  At  another  time  ;  as,  7102c  and  then,  at  one  time 
and  another.  Milton. 

6.  That  time. 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  Milton. 

Then  is  often  used  elliptically  for  the  then  existing ; 
as,  the  then  administration.  Burke. 

THENCE,  (thens,)  adv.  [Sax.  thanan,  thanon;  G. 
dannen  ;  from  than,  dann,  then,  supra.  Then  signi- 
fies, properly,  place,  or  set  time,  from  setting,  and 
thence  is  derived  from  it.  So  the  Germans  say,  von 
dannen,  from  thence.] 

1.  From  that  place. 

When   von   depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  — 
Mark  vi. 

It  is  more  usual,  though  not  necessary,  to  use  from 
before  thence. 

Then  will  1  send  and  fetch  thee/rom  thence.  —Gen.  xxvii. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days.  —  Is.  Ixt. 

3.  For  that  reason. 

Not  to  sil  idle  with  so  srrcat  a  gift 

Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous  about  him.  Milton. 

THENCE'FoRTH,  (tnens'forth,)  adv.  [thence  and 
forth.]     From  that  time. 

If  the  6alt  hath  lost  its  savor,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing. 
—  Mall.  v. 

This  is  also  preceded  by  from,  though  not  from  any 
necessity. 

And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  Bought  to  release  him.  —  John  xix. 

THENCE-FOR'WARD,  adv.  [thence  and  fonoard.] 
From  that  time  onward.  Kettlcweli. 

THENCE-FROM',  adv.  [thence  and  from.]  From 
that  pla^e.     [AV£  ia  use.]  Smith. 


TONE,  BIJLL,  IGNITE.  —  AN"GER,  Vl"CTOUS.— €  as  K ;  G  as  J ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pkiorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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THE  O-BRO'MA,  n.     [Gr.  6sos  and  fipai/xa;] 

1.  The  mime  of  a  genus  of  plants  producing  the 
cacao  or  chocolate  nut. 

2.  A  superior  preparation  of  the  cacao  or  cocoa. 

Loudon. 

THE-O-CHRIST'IS,  o.     [Gr.  Qcoc  and  xP^toc.] 
Anointing  bv  God. 

THE-OCRA-CY,  n.  [Fr.  theocracie  ;  It.  teocrazia  ;  Sp. 
teocracia  ,•  Gr.  Qeoc,  God,  and  tcparos,  power  ;  Kpa- 
rCM.  tn  hold.] 

Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direction 
of  God  ;  or  the  state  thus  governed.  Of  this  species 
the  Israelites  furnish  an  illustrious  example.  The 
throcracii  lasted  till  the  time  of  Saul. 

THe'O-CRa-SY,  n.     [Gr.  Otoe  and   (rpcttric,  mixture.] 
In  ancient,  philosophy,  an  intimate  union  of  the  soul 
with  God  in  contemplation. 

THE-O-CRAT'ie,  )  a.    Pertaining  to  a  theocracy  ; 

TIlE-0-€RAT'I€-AL,  |  administered  by  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God  ;  as,  the  tkeocratical  state  of 
the  Israelites.  The  government  of  the  Israelites 
was  theocratic. 

THE-OD'I-CY,  n.  [Fr.  tlteodicee,  from  Gr.  Oeos,  God, 
and  <5i>.-n,  justice.] 

A  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  in  regard  to 
the  natural  and  moral  evil  that  exists  under  his  gov- 
ernment. Leibnitz. 

THE-OD'O-LITE,  n.*  [Q.u.  Gr.  Sew,  to  run,  and  <5o- 
XiX'is,  long.] 

A  surveyor's  compass  furnished  with  a  small  tele- 
scope for  the  more  accurate  measurement  of  angles. 

Olmsted. 

THE-OG'O-NIST,  n.     A  writer  on  theogony. 

THE-OG'O-NY,  h.  [Fr.  theogonie;  Gr.  Sioyoma ; 
0£os,  God,  and  your),  or  ytvoujit,  to  be  born.] 

In  mythology,  the  generation  of  the  gods  ;  or  that 
branch  of  heathen  theology  which  taught  the  gene- 
alogy of  their  deities.  Hesiod  composed  a  poem 
concerning  that  theogony,  or  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  descent  of  the  gods. 

THE-OL'O-GAS-TER,  n.  A  kind  of  quack  in  divin- 
ity ;  as,  a  quack  in  medicine  is  called  Medicaster. 

Burton. 

THE  O-Lo'GI-AN,  71.  [See  Theology.]  A  divine  ; 
a  person  well  versed  in  theology,  or  a  professor  of 
divinity.  Milton. 

THE-O-LOG'IC,         la.     [See  Theology.]    Pertain- 

THE-O-LOG'IG-AL,  j  ing  to  divinity,  or  the  science 
of  God  and  of  divine  things;  as,  a  theological  trea- 
tise;  theological  criticism.  Swift.     Cyc. 

THE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology. 

THE-OL'O-GIST,  n.  A  divine  ;  one  studious  in  the 
science  of  divinity,  or  one  well  versed  in  that  sci- 

THE-OL'O-GIZE,  v.  U    To  render  theological. 

Olanville. 
2.  v.  i.    To  frame  a  system  of  theology.     [Little 
used.] 
THE-OL'O-GIZ-ED,  pp.    Rendered  theological. 
THE-OL'O-GIZ-ER,  n.     A   divine,  or  a  professor  of 

theology.     [Unusual.]  Boyle. 

THE-OL'O-GIZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  theological. 
THe'O-LOGUE,  (-log,)  for  Theologist,  is  not  in  use. 
THE-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Fr.  theologies  It.  and    Sp.  teolo- 
gia;  Gr.  SeoXoyta  ;  6E"j,God,nnd  X'jyic,  discourse.] 
Divinity  ;  the  science  of  God  and  divine  things  ; 
or  the  science  which  teaches  the  existence,  charac- 
ter, and  attributes  of  God,  his  laws  and  government, 
the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  duties  we 
are  to  practice.     Theology  consists  of  two  branches, 
natural  and  revealed.     Natural  theology  is  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  God  from  his  works,  by  the  light  of 
nature  and   reason.     Revealed  theology  is  that  which 
is  to  be  learned  only  from  revelation. 

Moral  theology  teaches  us  the  divine  laws  relating 
to  our  manners  and  actions,  that  is,  our  moral  duties. 
Speculative   theology  teaches   or  explains  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  as  objects  of  faith. 

Scholastic  theology  is  that  which  proceeds  by  rea- 
soning, or  which  derives  the  knowledge  of  several 
divine  things  from  certain  established  principles  of 
faith.  Tillotson.     Cyc. 

TllE-OM'A-CHIST,  (-kist,)  n.  [Gr.0j.i-s,  God,  and 
pa  V//,  combat.] 

One  who  fights  against  the  gods.  Bailey. 

TIIE-OM'A-eilY,  n.    [Supra.]    A  fighting  against  the 
gods,  as  the  battle  of  the  giants  with  the  gods. 
2.  Opposition  to  the  divine  will. 
TIlE'O-MAN-CY,  n.     [Gr.  6  os  and  uavTcia.] 

A  kind  of  divination  drawn  from  the  responses  of 
oracles  among  heathen  nations. 
THE-O-PA-THET'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  theopathy. 

Hartley. 
THE-OP'A-THY,  n.     [Gr.  Qeoi,  God,  and  -naOos,  pas- 
sion.] 

Sympathy  with  the  divine  nature  ;  like  feelings  to 
those  of  God.  Hartley. 

TIIE-OPH'A-NY,  ji.  [Gr.  Qzos  and  fatvopat,  to  ap- 
pear.] 

A  manifestation  of  God  to  man  by  actual  appear- 
ance. 
THE-O-PHI-LAN'THRO-PIST,  n.    [Gr.  Bcos  and  0i- 
r\avB  ^oi-trac.] 


THE 

A  title  assumed  by  some  persons  in  France  during 
the  revolution.     Their  object  was  to  establish  reason 
in  the  place  of  Christianity. 
THE-OP-NEOST'ie,  a.    [Gr.  Scoc  and  ttvcvo-tikos.] 

Given  bv  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
THE'OP-NEOST-Y,  n.    Divine  inspiration  ;  the  mys- 
terious power  which  the  divine  Spirit  exercises  in 
making  men  to  know  and  communicate  the  truth. 

Qaussen. 
THE-OR'BO,  7i.  [It.  tiorba;  Fr.  tuorbe,  or  teorbe.] 
A  musical  instrument  made  like  a  large  lute,  but 
with  two  heads,  to  each  of  which  some  of  the  strings 
were  attached.  It  was  also  called  the  Akchlute, 
and  was  used  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice.    It  has  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

P.  Cyc. 
THe'O-REM,  n.     [Fr.  theoreme  ;  Sp.  and  It.  tcorema  ; 
Gr.  ^Eoip/j/ua,  from  dcaipfu,  to  see.] 

1.  In  mathematics,  a  theorem  is  a  proposition  to  be 
proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning.  A  theorem  is  some- 
thing to  be  proved  ;  a  problem  is  something  to  be 
done.  Day. 

2.  In  algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule  is  ex- 
pressed by  symbols.  Cyc. 

A  universal  theorem  extends  to  any  quantity  with- 
out restriction. 

A  particular  theorem  extends  only  to  a  particular 
quantity. 

A  negative  theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of 
any  assertion. 
THE-O-RE-MAT'IG,         )  a.     Pertaining  to   a  theo- 
THE-O-RE-MAT'IG-AL,  S     rem  ;  comprised  in  a  tbe- 
THE-O-REM'ie,  )      rem  ;  consisting  of  theo- 

rems ;  as,  theoremic  truth.  Grew. 

TIIE-O-RET'IC,  )  a.  [Gr.  Seojpnrmoc.  See  The- 
THE-O-RET'lO-AL,  j      ory.] 

Pertaining  to  theory  ;  depending  on  theory  or  spec- 
ulation ;  speculative  ;  terminating  in  theory  or  spec- 
ulation ;  not  practical ;  as,  theoretical  learning  ;  theo- 
retic sciences.  The  sciences  are  divided  into  theoret- 
ical, as  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  like,  and  prac- 
tical, as  medicine  and  law. 
THE-O-RET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  or  by  theory;  in 
speculation  ;  speculatively  ;  not  practically.  Some 
things  appear  to  be  theoretically  true  which  are  found 
to  he  practically  false. 
THE'0-RI€,  n.     Speculation.  Shale. 

THE-OR'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  theorica. 

2.  Theoretic.     [04s.]  Smith's  Diet. 

THE-OR'I-CA,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  Seapmoc.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  public  moneys  expended  at 
Athens  on  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertain- 
ments, particularly  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
largesses  among  the  people.  Smith's  Diet. 

THE-OR'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  Speculatively.  [Not  used.] 
TIlE'O-UIST,  )  n.  One  who  forms  theories;  one 
THe'O-RiZ-ER,  )      given  to  theory  and  speculation. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  (riven  the  preference  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  this  kingdom.  Addison. 

TIlE'O-RIZE,  v.  i.  To  form  a  theory  or  theories  ;  to 
speculate  ;  as,  to  theorize  on  the  existence  of  phlogis- 
ton. 

TllF.'O-RIZ-ER,  7i.    A  theorist. 

Til  iC'O-RlZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  a  theory. 

THe'O-RV,  7i. 'f  [Fr.  theorie;  It.  teoria;  L.  theoria;  Gr. 
■&£.-. jpta,  from  Seoipeu,  to  see  or  contemplate.] 

1.  Speculation  ;  a  doctrine,  or  scheme  of  things, 
Which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contemplation, 
without  a  view  to  practice.  It  is  here  taken  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  as  implying  something  visionary. 

2.  An  exposition  of  the  general  principles  of  any 
science  ;  as,  the  theory  of  music. 

3.  The  science  distinguished  from  the  art;  as,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

4.  The  philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena, 
either  physical  or  moral ;  as,  Lavoisier's  theory  of 
combustion  ;  Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 

Theory  is  distinguished  from  hypothesis  thus:  a 
theory  is  founded  on  inferences  drawn  from  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established  on  independent 
evidence  ;  a  hypotliesis  is  a  proposition  assumed  to 
account  for  certain  phenomena,  and  has  no  other  ev- 
idence of  its  truth  than  that  it  affords  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Olmsted. 

THE-0-SOPH'ie,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  thcosophy. 

THE-O-SOPFl'IC-AL,  \  Murdoch. 

THE-OS'O-PHISM,  71.  [Gr.  Qtoc,  God,  and  o-ouWo-ua, 
comment ;  trotpac,  wise.] 

Theosophy,  or  a  process  of  it.  Murdoch. 

THE-OS'O-PHIST,  71.    One  addicted  to  theosophy. 

Murdoch. 
THE-OS'O-PHiZE,  v.  i.    To  practice  theosophy. 

Murdoch. 
THE-OS'O-PHY,  71.     [Gr.  Bcoc,  God,  and  <r»0iu-,  wis- 
dom.] 

Supposed  intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits, 
and  consequent  attainment  of  superhuman  knowl- 
edge, by  physical  processes  ;  as  by  the  theurgic  oper- 
ations of  some  ancient  Platonists,  or  by  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  German  fire  philosophers.  Murdoch. 
THER-A-PEO'Tie,  a.  [Gr.  HcpatrevTiKos,  from  iipa- 
7T£m.i.  to  nurse,  servo,  or  cure.] 
Curative  ;  that  pertains  to  the  healing  art;  that  is 
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concerned  in  discovering  and  applying  remedies  for 
diseases. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactic,  or  the  art  of  pre- 
serving health,  and  Vterapeuuc,  or  die  art  of  restoring  it. 

Watts. 

THER-A-PEO'TieS,  ti.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
respects  the  discovery  and  application  of  remedies 
for  diseases.  Therapeutics  teaches  the  use  of  diet 
and  of  medicines.  Cyc. 

2.  A  religious  sect  described  by  Philo.  They  were 
devotees  to  their  religious  tenets. 

THERE,  (ttiare,)  ado.t  [Sax.  thar  ;  Goth,  thar ;  D. 
daar  ;  Sw.  ddr  ;  Dan.  der.  This  word  was  formerly 
used  as  a  pronoun,  as  well  as  an  adverb  of  place 
Thus,  in  Saxon,  tliarto  was  to  him,  to  her,  or  to  it.] 

1.  In  that  place. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  he 
put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  —  Gen.  ii. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  Here  ;  there  denoting 
the  place  most  distant. 

Darkness  Oicre  might  well  seem  twilight  here.  Milton. 

3.  Here  and  there ;  in  one  place  and  another ;  as, 
here  a  little,  and  £/ic7-c  a  little. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  exclamation, 
calling  the  attention  to  something  distant ;  as,  there, 
there !  see  there .'  look  there ! 

5.  There  is  used  to  begin  sentences,  or  before  a 
verb  ;  sometimes  pertinently,  and  sometimes  with- 
out signification  ;  but  its  use  is  so  firmly  established 
that  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is  actually 
produced.  Locke. 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves  from  their  ills  by 
their  good  fortune  or  virtue.  Suckling. 


6.  In  composition,  there  has  the  sense  of  a  pronoun, 
as  in  Saxon  ;  as  thereby,  which  signifies  by  that. 
THERE-A-BOTJT',     \  comp.      [there  and  about.     The 
THERE-A-BOUTS',  j      latter  is  less  proper,  but  most 
commonly  used.] 

1.  Near  that  place.  Shah. 

2.  Nearly  ;  near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity ; 
as,  ten  men,  or  thereabouts. 

3.  Concerning  that:     [JVot  much  used.]     Lukexxiv. 
THERE-AFT'ER,  comp.     [there  and  after.     Sax.  tluer- 

arfter,  after  that.] 

1.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifferently  well,  proportion  the 
body  thereafter.  Peacltam. 

2.  After  that.  Spenser. 
THERE-AT',  comp.     [there  and  at]     At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat.  —  Matt.  vii. 

2.  At  that ;   at  that  thing  or  event ;  on  that  ac- 
count. 


THERE-By',  comp.     [there  and  by.]     By  that ;  by  that 
means  ;  in  consequence  of  that. 

!  be  at  peace ;  thereby  good 

THEREFOR',  comp.    [there  and  for.]    For  that,  or 

this,  or  it. 
THERE'FORE,  (tfier'fore  or  tliare'fore,)  compA  [tlicre 

and  for.]    For  that ;  for  that  or  this  reason,  referring 

to  something  previously  stated. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can  not  come.  —  Luke  xiv. 

2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes  ;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

3.  In  return  or  recompense  for  this  or  that. 

What  shall  we  have,  therefore! — Matt.  xix. 
THERE-FROM',  comp.     [there  and  from.]     From  tllis 
or  that. 

Tarn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  —  Josh. 
xxiil. 

THERE-IN',  comp.    [there  and  in.]    In  that  or  this 
place,  lime,  or  thing. 

Bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth  and  multiply  therein.— 

Gen.  ix. 
Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath  —  whosoever  doeth  any  work  Vierein 

—  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off.  —  Ex.  xxxi. 
Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.  Sliak. 

THERE-IN-TO',  comp.     [there  and  into.]     Into  that 

Bacon. 
THEaE-OF',  comp.     [there  and  of.]     Of  that  or  this 

In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die.  —  Gen.  ii. 
THERE-ON',  comp.     [there  and  on.]     On  that  or  this 

Then  the  king  said,  Hang  him  thereon.  —  Esther  vii. 

THERE-OUT',  comp.     [there  and  out]     Out  of  that  or 

this.     Lev.  ii. 
THERE-TO  ,  \   comp.    [there  and  to,  or  unto.]    To 

THERE-UN-TO',  j       that  or  this. 

Add  the  fifth  purl  thereto.  —  Lev.  v. 
THERE-UN'DER,  comp.     [there  and  under  ]     Under 

that  or  this.  Ralegh. 

THERE-UP-ON',c07rn).     [there  and  upon.]     Upon  that 
or  this. 

The  remnant  of  tho  house  of  Judah,  they  shall  feed  thereupon. 
Zeph.  ii. 
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2.  In  consequence  of  that. 

He  hop™  to  find  you  forward, 
And  thereupon  lie  sends  you  this  good  news. 


Shak. 


3.  Immediately. 
THERE-WHILE',  comp.     [there  and  while.]     At  the 

same  time.    [Obs.]  JViclif. 

THEREWITH',  comp.     [there  and  with.]     Witli  that 

or  this. 

I  hare  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  om,  thereieith  lo  be  content. 
—  Phil.  iv. 

THERE-WITH-AX',  camp,  [there  and  withal.]  Over 
and  above. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

3.  With  that.     [This  word  is  obsolete.] 

[The  foregoing  compounds  of  there  with  the  prep- 
ositions are  for  the  most  pail  deemed  inelegant  and 
obsolete.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  in  good  use, 
and  particularly  in  the  law  style.] 

THERF'-HREAD,  (therf'bred,)  n.  [Sax.  thtsrf,  theorf, 
unfermentcd.l 

Unleavened  bread.     [JVot  in  use.]  Wiclif. 

TFlE'Rl-A€,       (   k.'    [L.  llicriaca,  Gr.  S-mjia*r;,  trea- 

TlIE-RI'A-eA,  (       cle.] 

A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  various  compo- 
sitions esteemed  efficacious  against  the  effects  of 
poison,  but  afterward  restrained  chiefly  to  what  has 
been  called  Theriaca  Andromachi,  or  Venice 
Treacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty-four  drugs, 
prepared,  pulverized,  and  reduced  by  means  of  honey 
to_an  electuary.  Cyc. 

THe'RI-AC,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  theriac  ;   medici- 

THE-RI'AC-AL,  j       rial.  Bacon. 

THER'MAL,  a.  [L.  tlierma,  warm  baths ;  Gr.  Scppat, 
from  iipto,  to  warm.] 

Pertaining  to  heat;  warm  ;  a  term  applied  chiefly 
to  warm  springs  ;  as,  thermal  waters. 

THER'Ml-DOR,  n.  [Gr.  itpa  ><.,  warm.]  The  name 
of  the  11th  month  of  the  French  republican  year, 
commencing  Jnlv  19,  and  ending  August  17. 

THER'MO-E-LEe-TRIC'I-TY,  n.  [Gr.  Sippnc  and 
electricity.]     Electricity  developed  by  heat.      Lycll. 

THER'MO-GEN,  71.  [Gr.  3-spun,  heat,  and  yevos, 
ytvoaat,  to  generate.] 

The  elementary  matter  of  ileat ;  caloric ;  a  term 
applied  chiefly  to  warm  springs.  Good. 

THEE' MO- LAMP, n.  [Gr.  Sep/tos,  warm,  from  iepun, 
heat,  and  lamp.] 

An  instrument  for  furnishing  light  by  means  of 
inflammable  gas.  Med.  Repos. 

THER-MO.U'E  TER,  n.  [Gr.  Ssppoc,  warm,  from 
Scppy,  heat,  and  perpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  heat;  founded  on 
the  property  which  heat  possesses  of  expanding  all 
bodies,  the  rate  or  quantity  of  expansion  being  sup- 
posed proportional  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that  degree.  The  thermometer  in- 
dicates only  the  sensible  heat  of  bodies,  and  gives  us 
no  inluriiiatiou  respecting  the  quantity  of  latent  heat, 
or  of  combined  heat,  which  those  bodies  may  con- 
tain.    [See  also  Differential  Thermometer.] 

Olmsted. 

THER  MO-MET'RIG-AL,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  ther- 
mometer ;  as,  the  thcrmotnctrical  scale  or  tube. 

2.  Made  by  a  thermometer ;  as,  thcrmornctrical  ob- 
servations. 

TIIER-MO-MET'RI€-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a 
thermometer. 

THER'MO-SCOPE,  71.  [Gr.  Ssppn,  heat,  and  aK°-ew, 
to  see.] 

An   instrument  contrived  by  Count  Rumford  for 
measuring  minute   differences  of  temperature.     As 
•      modified  by  Professor  Leslie,  it  was  afterward  called 
the  Differential  Thermometer.  Olmsted. 

THER-MO-SeOP'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thermo- 
scope. 

THER'MO-STAT,  n.  [Gr.  $rp;<ojand  \arnpt.]  A  self- 
acting  physical  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature, 
by  the  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals  by 
heat.  Ure. 

THER-MO-STAT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thermo- 
stat. Ure. 

THER-MO-TEN'SION,  71.  [Gr.  3W9c,  hot,  and  L. 
tensio,  a  stretching.] 

Literally,  a  stretching  by  heat.  This  word  is  ap- 
plied by  Professor  Johnson  to  a  process  of  increasing 
the  direct  cohesion  of  wrought  iron.  It  consists  in 
heating  the  metal  to  a  determinate  temperature, 
generally  from  51)0  to  GOO  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
that  state  giving  to  it,  by  appropriate  machinery,  a 
mechanical  strain  or  tension  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  strength  is  afterward  to  be  exerted.  The  degree 
of  tensile  force  applied  is  determined  beforehand  by 
trials  on  the  same  quality  of  metal  at  ordinary  at- 
mospheric temperature,  to  ascertain  what  force 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  sufficient  to  break  the 
piece  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  thermotension.  If 
this  process  should  succeed,  it  may  be  of  great  use 
in  giving  strength  to  chain  cables. 

THESE,  (thcez,)  pron. ;  pi.  of  This  ;  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  substitute.  These  is  opposed  to  those,  as  this 
is  to  that ;  and  when  two  persons  or  things,  or  col- 
lections of  things,  are  named,  these  refers  to  the 


things  or  persons  which  are  nearest  in  place  or  or- 
der, or  which  are  last  mentioned. 

Some  place  the  bliss  ill  action,  some  in  ease; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  thefg.  Pope. 

Here  these  is  a  substitute  for  these  persons,  and  for 
the  persons  last  mentioned,  who  place  their  bliss  in 
eajse. 
THE'SIS,  n.     [L.  thesis;  Gr.  Scats,  a  position,  from 
TtHr/pt,  to  set.] 

1.  A  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  ad- 
vances and  offers  lo  maintain,  or  which  is  actually 
maintained  by  argument  ;  a  theme  ;  a  subject ;  par- 
ticularly, a  subject  or  proposition  for  a  school  or  uni- 
versity exercise,  or  the  exercise  itself. 

2.  In  logic,  every  proposition  may  be  divided  into 
thesis  and  hypothesis.  Thesis  contains  the  thing  af- 
firmed or  denied,  and  hypothesis  the  conditions  of 
the  affirmation  or  negation.  Cyc. 

3.  In  music,  the  unaccented  or  unpercussed  part  of 
the  measure,  which  tile  Greeks  expressed  by  the 
downward  beat. 

THES'MO-THETE,  71.  [Gr.  Sctrfoiflrrnc.]  A  law- 
giver ;  a  legislator  ;  one  of  the  six  inferior  arcbons 

TfiES'PI-AN,  a.     [from  Thcspis.]  [at  Athens. 

A  term  applied  to  tragic  acting. 

THE'TA,  11.     [Gr.  B.) 

The  unlucky  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  called 
from  being  used  by  the  judges  in  passing  condemna- 
tion on  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek 
6'ivaroc,  death. 

THET'ie-AL,  a.     [from  Gr.  StrtKoc.     See  Thesis.] 
Laid  down.  More. 

THE-IJR'Gie,  )   a.     [from    theurgy.]     Pertaining 

THE-UR'GIG-AL,  ]       to  theurgy. 

Thenrgic  hymns  j  songs  of  incantation. 

THE'UR-GIST,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  or  is  addicted 
to  theurgy.  Hailytccll. 

THE'UR-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  Seovpyta;  6£os,  God,  and 
tpyov,  work.] 

Among  the  Egyptian  Platonists,  an  imaginary 
science  and  art.  As  a  science,  it  was  supposed  lo 
have  been  revealed  to  men  by  the  gods  themselves 
in  very  ancient  times,  and  to  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  by  the  priests.  As  an  art,  it  was 
the  ability,  by  means  of  certain  acts,  habits,  words, 
and  symbols,  of  moving  the  gods  to  impart  to  us 
secrets  which  surpass  the  powers  of  reason,  to  lay 
open  to  us  the  future,  and  to  render  themselves 
visible.  See  Jamblichus  de  Mysteriis  Egypt,  I.  c. 
26—29.  .  Murdoch. 

THEVV,  (thG,)  71.     [Sax.  theaw  ;  Gr.  tO.c.) 

1.  Manner;  custom;  habit;  form  of  behavior. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

2.  Muscle  or  strength.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
THEVV'£D,  (thude,)o.  Accustomed;  educated.    [JVot 

in  use.]  Spenser. 

THEY,  (tha,)  pron. pi. ;  objective  case,  Them.  [Sax. 
thtBgc;  Goth,  thai,  thaim.) 

1.  The  men,  the  women,  the  animals,  the  things. 
It  is  never  used  adjectively,  but  always  as  a  pronoun 
referring  to  persons,  or  as  a  substitute  referring  to 
things. 

They  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against  inc. —  Ezek.  il. 
They  of  Italy  salute  you.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
—  Malt.  v. 

2.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestor?  used 
man,  and  as  the  French  use  on.  They  say,  (on  dit,) 
that  is,  it  is  said  by  persons  indefinitely. 

THI'BLE,  71.  A  slice;  a  skimmer;  a  spatula.  [JVot 
in  use,  or  local.]  Jlinsirorth. 

THICK,  a.  [Sax.  thic,  thicca:  G.  dick,  dicht :  D.  dik, 
digt ;  Sw.  tiock ;  Dan.  tyk  and  digt,  thick,  tight ; 
Gael,  and  Ir.  tiugh;  VV.  tew,  contracted.  See  Class 
Dg,  No.  3,  8,  10,  22,  36,  57.  The  sense  is  probably 
taken  from  driving,  forcing  together,  or  pressing.] 

1.  Dense  ;  not  thin  ;  as,  thick  vapors  ;  a  thick  log. 

2.  Inspissated  ;  as,  the  paint  is  too  thick. 

3.  Turbid;  muddy;  feculent;  not  clear;  as,  the 
water  of  a  river  is  thick  after  a  rain.    . 

4.  Noting  the  diameter  of  a  body  ;  as,  a  piece  of 
timber  seven  inches  thick. 

My  little   finger  shall  be  thicker  than   my  lather's  loins. —  1 
Kings  xii. 

5.  Having  more  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface 
to  its  opposite  than  usual ;  as,  a  thick  plank  ;  thick 
cloth  ;  thick  paper. 

b.  Close;  crowded  with  trees  or  other  objects  ;  as, 
a  thich  forest  or  wood  ;  thick  grass  :  thick  corn. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.  Locke. 

7.  Frequent ;  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    The  shot  flew  thick  as  hail. 

Favors  came  Oiick  upon  him.  Woiton. 

Not  thicker  billows  Deal  the  Libyan  main.  Dryden. 

8.  Set  with  things  close  to  each  other ;  not  easily 
pervious. 

Black  wo*  the  forest,  Oiick  with  beech  it  Btood.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  having  due  distinction  of  syllables  or  good 
articulation  ;  as,  a  thick  utterance.  He  speaks  too 
thick. 

10.  Dull ;  somewhat  deaf ;  as,  thick  of  hearing. 

11.  Intimate,     [furious  dialects.] 


THICK,  7t.     The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when  any 
thing  is  thickest. 


In  the  Oiick  of  the  dust  and  smoke  he  presently  ent 


uUet. 
Drayton. 


2.  A  thicket.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Thick  and  thin  ;  whatever  is  in  the  way. 

Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.  Hudibra*. 

THICK,  ado.     Frequently  ;  fast. 

I  hear  (he  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet.  Dryden. 

2.  Closely;  as,  a  plat  of  ground  thick  sown. 

rVorrts. 

3.  To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  thicker  depih  than 
usual  ;  as,  a  bed  covered  thick  with  tan  ;  land  cov- 
ered thick  with  manure. 

Thick  and  threefold;  in  quick  succession,  or  in 
great  numbers.     [JVot  in  use.]  L' Estrange. 

THICK,  v.  i.     To  become  thick  or  dense.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser. 
THIOK'JBN,  (thik'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  thicciun.] 

1.  To  make  thick  or  dense. 

2.  To  make  close;  to  fill  up  interstices;  as,  to 
thicken  cloth. 

3.  To  make  concrete  ;  to  inspissate  ;  as,  to  thicken 
paint,  mortar,  or  a  liquid. 

4.  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm. 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.     f_ A'o!  used.]     Shak. 

5.  To  make  frequent,  or  more  frequent;  as,  to 
thicken  blows. 

C.  To  make  close,  or  more  close ;  to  make  more 
numerous  ;  as,  to  thicken  the  ranks. 
TH!CK'£iV,  (thik'n,)  v.  i.     To  become  thick  or  more 
thick  ;  to  become  dense  ;  as,  the  fog  thickens. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  obscure. 


Thy  luster  ddekens 
When  lie  sliiues  by. 


Shak. 


3.  To  concrete  ;  to  be  consolidated  ;  as,  the  juices 
of  plants  thicken  into  wood. 

4.  To  lie  inspissated  ;  as,  vegetable  juices  thicken 
as  the  more  volatile  parts  are  evaporated. 

5.  To  become  close,  or  more  close  or  numerous. 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court.  Dryden. 

6.  To  become  quick  and. animated. 

The  combat  tltickens.  Addison. 

7.  To  become  more  numerous ;  to  press  ;  to  be 
crowded.  Proofs  of  the  fact  thicken  upon  us  at 
every  step. 

THICK'£N-£D,  (thik'nd,)  pp.  or  a.    Mnde  dense,  or 

more  dense ;   made  more  close  or  compact ;    made 

more  frequent  ;  inspissated. 
THICK'KN  ING,  ppr.    Making  dense,  or  more  dense, 

more  close,  or  more  frequent ;  inspissating. 
THICK -EN-ING,  71.    Something  put  into  a  liquid  of 

mass  to  make  it  more  thick. 
THICK'ER,  a.  comp.     More  thich. 
THICK'EST,  a.  superl.     Most  thick. 
THICK'ET,   7t.      A    wood   or  collection   of    trees   or 

shrubs  closely  set;    as,  a  ram   caught  in  a  UiickeU 

Or.n.  xxii. 
TIIICK'HEAD-ED,(-hed-,)a.     Having  a  thick  skull; 

dull  ;  stupid. 
THICK'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  thick. 
THICK'LY,  adv.     Deeply  ;  to  a  gieat  depth.    Boyle. 

2.  Closely  ;  compactly. 

3.  In  quick  succession. 

THICK'NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  thick  ;  dense- 
ness  ;  density  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  fog,  vapor,  or 
clouds. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concrete  or  inspissated  ; 
consistence  ;  spissitude  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  paint  or 
mortar;  the  thickness  of  honey  ;  the  thickness  of  the 
blood. 

3.  The  extent  of  a  body  from  side  to  side,  or  from 
surface  to  surface  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  a  tree  ;  the 
thickness  of  a  board;  thclhickness  of  the  hand;  the 
thickness  of  a  layer  of  earth. 

4.  Closeness  of  the  parts  ;  the  state  of  being 
crowded  or  near  ;  as,  the  thickness  of  trees  in  a  for- 
est ;  the  thickness  of  a  wood. 

5.  The  state  of  being  close,  dense,  or  impervious  ; 
as,  the  thickness  of  shades.  Jlddison. 

6.  Dullness  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  want  of 
quickness  or  acuteness  ;  as,  thickness  of  hearing. 

Swift 
THICK'SET,  a.     [thick  and  set]     Close  planted  ;  as. 
a  thickset  wood.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  a  short,  thick  body. 
TIIICK'SKL\,  71.     [thick  and  skin.]     A  coarse,  cross 

person  ;  a  blockhead,  F.ntick. 

THICK'SKULL,  n.     [thick  and  skull.]     Dullness  ;  or 

a  dull  person  ■  a  blockhead.  F.ntick. 

TIIICK'SKULL-£D,  a.      Dull;  heavy;  stupid;  slow 

to  learn. 
THICK'SPRUNG,  a.     [thick  and  sprung.)     Sprung  up 

close  together.  Entick.     Shak. 

THIEF,  (theef,)  n. ;  pi.tTHiEVEs.     [Sax.  theof;  Sw. 
tiuf,  D.  dief;  G.  dieb  ;  Goth,  thiubs  ;  Dan.  tyv.) 
A  person  guilty  of  theft. 

1.  One  who  secretly,  unlawfully,  and  feloniously 
takes  the  goods  or  personal  property  of  another. 
The  thief  takes  the  property  of  another  privately  ; 
the  robber  by  open  force.  Blaclistone. 
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2.  One  who  takes  the  property  of  another  wrong- 
fully, either  secretly  or  by  violence.    Job  xxx. 

A  cei'ain  man  went  down   from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
anion"-  (Aleves,  who  stripped  him  of  his  raiment. —  Luke  X. 

3.  One  who  seduces  by  false  doctrine.    John  x. 

4  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  cheat  and  de- 
fraud ;  as,  a  den  of  thieves.     Matt.  xxi. 

S.  An  excrescence  or  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. May. 
THIfcF'-eATCII-ER,  n.      [thief  and    catch.]       One 
who  catches  thieves,  or  whose  business  is  to  detect 
thieves  and  bring  them  to  justice. 
TIllKF'-LliAD-ER,  n.     [thief  and  lead.]     One  who 
leads,  or  takes  or  leads  away  a  thief.     [JVot  much 
use,!.] 
THIEF'-T5K-ER,  71.     [thief  and  taker.]     One  whose 
business  is  to  find  and  take  thieves,  and  bring  them 
to  justice. 
THlkVE,  (theve,)  v.  i.    To  steal ;  to  practice  theft. 
TIIIliV'ER-Y,  n.     The  practice  of  stealing;   theft. 
[See  Theft.] 
Among  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice  morally  good  and 
honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.  Sliak. 

THIiiV'lSH,  a.  Given  to  stealing;  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  theft ;  as,  a  thievish  boy. 

Or  witli  a  hasp  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 

A  Ulieoish  living  on  tile  common  road.  Shak. 

2.  Secret;  sly;  acting  by  stealth  ;  as,  thievish  min- 
utes. Shak. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft;  as,  a  thievish 
practice. 

THIkV'ISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  thievish  manner;  by 
theft. 

THIkV'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  disposition  to  steal. 
2.  The  practice  or  habit  of  stealing. 

THIGH,  (till,)  n.  [Sax.  thegh,  theo,  or  theoh  ;  D.  dye  ; 
G.  dick-bein,  thick-bone.  The  German  explains  the 
word  ;  Viigh  is  thick.] 

That  part  of  men,  quadrupeds,  and  fowls,  which 
is  between  the  leg  and  the  trunk.  As  the  word  sig- 
nifies, it  is  the  thick  part  of  the  lower  limbs. 

THTGH'-BONE,  n.     The  bone  of  the  thigh. 

THILK,  pron.     [Sax.  Vale] 

The  same.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

THILL,  it.     [Sax.  tkil  or  thill] 

The  shaft  of  a  cart,  gig,  or  other  carriage.  The 
thills  are  the  two  pieces  of  timber  extending  from 
the  body  of  the  carriage  on  each  side  of  the  last 
horse,  by  which  the  carriage  is  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

THILL'ER,  )  n.     The  horse  which   goes  be- 

TIIILL'-HORSE,  (  tween  the  thills  or  shafts,  and 
supports  them.     In  a  team,  the  last  horse. 

CtfC.     Shak. 

THIM'BLE,  (thim'bl,)  n.  [I  know  not  the  origin  or 
primary  sense  of  this  word.  Possibly  it  may  be 
from  thumb.     In  Gaelic,  temeheal  is  a  cover.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cap  or  cover  for  the  finger,  usually 
made  of  metal,  used  by  tailors  and  seamstresses  for 
driving  the  needle  through  cloth. 

2.  In  sea  language,  an  iron  ring  with  a  hollow  or 
groove  round  its  whole  circumference,  to  receive  the 
rope  which  is  spliced  about  it ;  used  to  keep  the  eye 
of  the  rope  from  being  chafed.  Totten. 

TIIl.M'RLE-RIG,  n.  A  sleight  of  band  trick  played 
with  three  small  cups,  shaped  like  thimbles,  and  a 
small  ball. 

THI.ME.     See  Thyme. 

THIN,  a.  [Sax.  thinn,  thynn  ;  G.  diinn  ;  D.  dun  ;  Sw. 
tuna;  Dan.  tynd:  W.  tena.il,  teneu;  L.  tenuis;  Gaelic, 
tatiadh  ;  Russ.  toukei.  On.  Gr.  o-revoc,  narrow.  It 
appears  to  be  connected  with  VV.  ten,  tan,  stretched, 

extended,  Gr.  rtivoi.  .Qu.   Ar.   ,".2«  icadana.     In 

sense  it  is  allied  to  Syr.  Heb.  Ch.  and  Eth.  |Op,  but  I 
know  not  whether  tiie  first  consonant  of  this  word 
is  a  prefix.     See  Class  Dn,  No.  12,  25.] 

1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent  from  one  sur- 
face to  the  opposite  ;  as,  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  thin 
paper  ;  a  thin  board  ;  a  thin  covering. 

2.  Rare  ;  not  dense  ;  applied  to  fluids  or  soft  mix- 
tures ;  as,  thin  blood  ;  thin  milk  ;  thin  air. 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  more  Odn.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  close;  not  crowded  ;  not  filling  the  space; 
not  having  the  individuals  that  compose  the  thing  in 
u  close  or  compact  state  ;  as,  the  trees  of  a  forest  are 
thin  :  the  corn  or  grass  is  thin.  A  thin  audience  in 
church  is  not  uncommon.  Important  legislative 
business  should  not  be  transacted  in  a  thin  house. 

4.  Not  full  or  well  grown. 

Seven  thin  ears.  —  Gen.  lli. 

5.  Slim  ;  small  ;  slender ;  lean.  A  person  becomes 
Vim  by  disease.     Some  animals  are  naturally  thin. 

6.  Exile  ;  small ;  fine  ;  not  full. 

Thin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams.  Drydcn. 

7.  Not  thick  or  close  ;  of  a  loose  texture  ;  not  im- 
pervious to  the  sight ;  as,  a  thin  vail. 

8.  Not  crowded  or  well  stocked  ;  not  abounding. 
Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.    Addison. 


THI 

9.  Slight ;  not  sufficient  for  a  covering  ;  as,  a  thin 
disguise. 
THIN,  adv.     Not  thickly   or  closely;  in   a  scattered 
state  ;  as,  seed  sown  thin. 

Spain  is  Odn  sown  of  people.  Baccn. 

THIN,  v.  t.     [Sax.    thinnian ;   Russ.   tonyu;   L.   tenuo. 
See  Attenuate.] 

1.  To  make  thin;  to  make  rare  or  less  thick;  to 
attenuate  ;  as,  to  Vim  the  blood. 

2.  To  make  less  close,  crowded,  or  numerous  ;  as, 
to  thin  the  ranks  of  an  enemy  ;  to  iiiin  the  trees  or 
shrubs  of  a  thicket. 

3.  To  attenuate  ;  to  rarefy;  to  make  less  dense; 
as,  to  thin  the  air ;  to  thin  the  vapors. 

TIHN'-OUT,  v.  i.     In  geology,  strata  are  said  to  thin 

out  when  they  gradually  diminish  in  thickness  until 

they  disappear.  Brande. 

TH1N'-SKIN-N£D,  a.    Having  a  thin  skin  ;  hence, 

unduly  sensitive. 
THINE,  pronominal  adj.     [Goth,  theins,  theina;   Sax. 

thin ;    G.   dein  ;  Fr.  tien ;   probably  contracted  from 

thigen.     See  Thou.] 
Thy;    belonging  to  thee;  relating  to  thee;  being 

the  property  of  thee.    It  was  formerly  used  for  thy, 

before  a  vowel. 


But  in  common  usage,  thy  is  now  used  before  a 
vowel  in  all  cases. 

The  principal  use  of  thine  now  is  when  a  verb  is 
interposed  between  this  word  and  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers.  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory. 

In  the  following  passage,  thine  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  thy  righteousness. 

I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only.  — 
Ps.  bud. 

In  some  cases  it  is  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case,  like  nouns,  and  is  then  also  to  be 
considered  as  a  substitute. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  thine,  like  thou,  is  used  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  In  familiar  and  common  lan- 
guage, your  and  yours  are  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  as  well  as  the  plural. 
THING,  n.  [Sax.  Vting,  a  thing,  a  cause  ;  for  his 
thingon,  for  his  cause  or  sake  ;  also,  thing,  and  gc- 
thing,  a  meeting,  council,  or  convention  ;  ihingan, 
thingian,  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  plead,  to  supplicate; 
thingere,  an  intercessor;  thingung,  intercession;  G. 
ding,  a  thing,  a  court;  dingen,  to  go  to  law,  to  hire 
or  haggle  ;  Dingstag,  Tuesday,  (thing's  day  ;)  beding, 
condition,  clause  ;  dedingen,  to  agree,  to  bargain  or 
contract,  to  cheapen  ;  D.  ding,  thing,  business  ;  din- 
gen, to  plead,  to  attempt,  to  cheapen  ;  dingbank,  the 
bar;  dingdagen,  session-days;  dinger,  dingster,  a 
pleader  ;  dingtaal,  plea  ;  Dingsdag,  Tuesday  ;  beding, 
condition,  agreement ;  bedingen,  to  condition  ;  Sw. 
ting,  thing,  cause,  also  a  court,  assizes  ;  tinga,  to 
hire,  bargain,  or  agree  ;  Dan.  ting,  a  thing,  affair, 
business,  case,  a  court  of  justice  ;  tingcr,  to  strike  up 
a  bargain,  to  haggle  ;  tingbog,  records  of  a  court, 
(thing-book ;)  tingdag,  the  court  day,  the  assizes ; 
tinghold,  jurisdiction  ;  tingrn&nd,  jurors,  jury,  (thing- 
men  ;)  tingsag,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law,  (thing- 
sake.)  The  primary  sense  of  thing,  is  that  which 
comes,  falls,  or  happens,  like  event,  from  L. 
evenio.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root,  which  is  tig 
or  thig,  is  to  press,  urge,  drive,  or  strain,  and  hence 
its  application  to  courts,  or  suits  at  law  ;  a  seeking 
of  right.  We  observe  that  Dingsday,  Dingdag,  in 
some  of  the  dialects,  signifies  Tuesday,  and  this  from 
the  circumstance  that  that  day  of  the  week  was,  as  it 
still  is  in  some  states,  the  day  of  opening  courts  ; 
that  is,  litigation  day,  or  suitors'  day,  a  day  of  striv- 
ing for  justice  ;  or  perhaps  combat  day,  the  day  of 
trial  by  battle.  This  leads  to  the  unfolding  of  anoth- 
er fact.  Among  our  ancestors,  Tig,  or  Tiig,  was  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  combat  and  war,  the  Teutonic 
Mars  ;  that  is,  strife,  combat  deified.  This  word  was 
contracted  into  tiw  or  tu,  and  hence  Tiiocs-dasg  or 
Tttcs-dicg,  Tuesday,  the  day  consecrated  to  Tiig,  the 
god  of  war.  But  it  seems  this  is  merely  the  day  of 
commencing  court  and  trial ;  litigation  day.  This 
Tiig,  the  god  of  war,  is  strife,  and  this  leads  us  to  the 
root  of  thing,  which  is,  to  drive,  urge,  strive.  Sore.?, 
in  Latin,  is  connected  with  reus,  accused.  For  words 
of  like  signification,  see  Sake  and  Cause.] 

1.  An  event  or  action  ;  that  which  happens  or  falls 
out,  or  that  which  is  done,  told,  or  proposed.  This 
is  the  general  signification  of  the  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  as,  after  these  things,  that  is,  events. 

And  the  thing  was  verv  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight,  because  of 
his  son.— Gen.  xxi. 

Then  I.aban  ami  Bethuel  answered  and  said,  The  thing  pro- 
ceeded! from  the  Lord. — Gon.  xxiv. 

And  Jacob  said,  All  these  tilings  are  against  me.  —  Gen.  xlii. 

1  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.  —  Matt.  xxi. 

These  tilings  slid  Esaias  when  he  saw  his  glory.  —  John  xii. 

In  learning  French,  choose  such  books  us  will  teach  you  things 
as  well  as  language.  Jay  to  Littlepage. 
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2.  Any  substance  ;  that  which  is  created ;  any 
particular  article  or  commodity. 

He  sent  after  this  manner ;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  thingt 
of  Egypt. —  Gen.  xlii. 

They  took  the  things  which  Micali  had  made.  —  Judges  xviii. 

3.  An  animal;  as,  every  living  thing;  every  creep- 
ing thing.     Qui.  i. 

[Tliis  application  of  the  word  is  improper,  but  common 
in  popular  and  vulgar  language.] 

4.  A  portion  or  part;  something. 

Wicked  men  who  understand  any  dung  of  wisdom.    Tillotson. 

5.  In  contempt. 

I  have  a  ddng  in  prose.  Sizifl. 

6.  Used  of  persons  in  contempt  or  disparagement. 

See,  sons,  what  Olings  you  are.  Sliale. 

The  poor  thing  sigh  d.  Addison. 

I'll  he  this  abject  Uixng  no  more.  Granville. 

7.  Used  in  a  sense  of  honor. 

I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing  I  ShaJc. 

8.  Things, pi.;  clothes.     [Colloquial.] 

Walter  Scott. 
THINK,  v.  i  ,t  pret.  and  pp.  Thought,  (thaut.) 
[Sax.  thincan,  thencan  ;  Goth,  thagkyan  ;  Sw.  tycka 
and  tamka;  Dan.  tykker  and  tanker;  D.  denken,  to 
think,  and  gedagt,  thought ;  G.  denken,  to  think,  and 
geddchtniss,  remembrance  ;  gedanke,  thought. ;  nach- 
denken,  to  ponder  or  meditate  :  Gr.  6 -".too  ,'  Syr.  and 
Ch.  pn  ;  allied  to  L.  duco.  We  observe  n  is  casual, 
and  omitted  in  the  participle  thought.  The  sense 
seems  to  be,  to  set  in  I  he  mind,  or  to  draw  out,  as  in 
meditation.     Class  Dg,  No.  9.  J 

1.  To  have  the  mind  occupied  on  some  subject;  to 
have  ideas,  or  to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind. 

For  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  1  think.  Drvden. 

These  are  not  matters  to  he  slightly  thought  on.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  judge;  to  conclude  ;  to  hold  as  a  settled  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow.  I  think  it  not 
best  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 

Let  them  many  to  whom  they  think  best.  —  Num.  xxxvi. 

3.  To  intend. 

Thou  thoughl'sl  to  help  me.  Shak. 

I  Utought  to  promote  dice  unto  great  honor.  —  Num.  xxiv. 

4.  Tc  imagine  ;  to  suppose  ;  to  fancy. 

Edmund,  I  Viink,  is  gone 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 

His  '.lighted  life.  Shak. 

Let  him  that  ddnkcth  he  standelh,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  —  I 
Cor.  x. 

5.  To  muse;  to  meditate. 

While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision.  — Acts  x. 

Tliink  much,  speak  little.  Dryden. 

6.  To  reflect ;  to  recollect  or  call  to  mind. 
And  when  Peter  thought  thereon,  he  wept. —  Mark  xiv. 

7.  To  consider;  to  deliberate.  Think  hew  this 
thing  could  happen. 

He  diought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do  I  —  Luke  xii. 

8.  To  presume. 

Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
father.  —  Matt.  iii. 

9.  To  believe  ;  to  esteem. 

To  think  on  or  upon  :  to  muse  on  ;  to  meditate  on. 
If  there  he  anv  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things. —  Phil.  iv. 

2.  To  light  on  by  meditation.  He  has  just  thought 
on  an  expedient  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 

3.  To  remember  with  favor. 

Tliink  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good.  —  Neh.  v. 

To  think  of;  to  have  ideas  come  into  the  mind.' 
He  thought  of  what  you  told  him.  I  would  have 
sent  the  books,  but  I  tlid  not  think  of  it. 

To  think  well  of;  to  hold  in  esteem  ;  to  esteem. 
THINK,  v.  t.     To  conceive  ;  to  imagine. 
Charity  thinketh  no  evil.—  I  Cor.  xiii. 

2.  To  believe  ;  to  consider;  to  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

3.  To  seem  or  appear,  as  in  the  phrases,  me  think- 
eth or  methinks,  and  melhought.  These  are  genuine 
Saxon  phrases,  equivalent  to  it  seems  to  me,  it  seemed 
to  me.  In  these  expressions,  me  is  actually  in  the 
dative  case  ;  almost  the  only  instance  remaining  in 
the  language.  Sax.  "  genoh  thuht,"  satis  visum  est, 
it  appeared  enough  or  sufficient ;  "  me  thincth,"  mihi 
videtur,  it  seems  to  me  ;  I  perceive. 

To  think  much  ;  to  grudge. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies.  Milton. 

To  think  much  of;  to  hold  in  high  esteem. 
To  think  scorn:  to  disdain.     Esth.  iii. 
THINK'ER,  n.     One   who  thinks;    but  chiefly,   one 
who  thinks   in   a   particular  manner  ;   as,  a  close 
thinker;  a  deep  thinker ;  a  coherent  thinker. 

Locke.     Swift. 
THINK'ING,  ppr.     Having  ideas;  supposing;  judg- 
ing; imagining:  intending;  meditating. 

2.  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  thought ;  cogitative  ; 
capable  of  a  regular  train  of  ideas.  Man  is  a  think- 
ing being. 


FaTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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THINK'ING,  7i.    Imagination  ;  cogitation  ;  judgment. 

1  heard  a  bird  60  sing, 
Whose  music,  to  my  Viinking,  pleased  the  king.  Shale. 

rHINK'ING-LY,  adv.    By  thought. 

n-IlN'LY,  ado.    [from  thin.]      In  a  loose,  scattered 

manner;  not  thickly  ;  as,  ground  thinly  planted  with 

trees  ;  a  country  thinly  inhabited. 
r/HIN'NED,  pp.    Made  thin  ;  made  rare  or  less  thick. 
nilN'NESS,  71.     The  state  of  being  thin;  smallness 

of  extent  from  one  side  or  surface  to  the  opposite  ; 

as,  the  thinness  of  ice  ;  the  thinness  of  a  plate;  the 

thinness  of  the  skin. 

2.  Tenuity  ;  rareness ;  as,  the  thinness  of  air  or 
other  fluid. 

3.  A  state  approaching  to  fluidity,  or  even  fluidity ; 
opposed  to  Spissitude  ;  as,  the  thinness  of  honey,  of 
whitewash,  or  of  paint. 

4.  Exility  ;  as,  the  thinness  of  a  point. 

5.  Rareness ;  a  scattered  state  ;  paucity ;  as,  the 
thinness  of  trees  in  a  forest ;  the  tliinness  of  inhabit- 
ants. 

THIN'NING,  ppr.    Making  thin,  rare,  or  less  thick  ; 

attenuating. 
THIRD,  (thurd,)  a.    [Sax.  Oiridda ;  Gotli.  thridya ;  G. 
dritte;  D.  derde ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  tredie;  Fr.  tiers ;  L. 
tertins;  Gr.  rpiros ;  VV.  trydy.] 

The  first  after  the  second  ;  the  ordinal  of  three. 
The  third  hour  in  the  day,  among  the  ancients,  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Third  estate,  in  the  British  nation,  is  the  commons  ; 
or,  in  the  legislature,  the  house  of  commons. 

Third  order,  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  sort 
of  religious  order  attached  to  the  Franciscans,  Car- 
melites, &r.c,  composed  of  associates,  not  bound  by 
vows,  but  conforming,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
general  designs  of  the  order.  Brande. 

Third  point,  or  tierce  point ;  in  architecture,  the  point 
of  section  in  the  vertex  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Cyc. 

Third  rate,  in  navies.  A  third-rate  ship  carries 
from  64  to  80  guns. 

Third  sound,  in  music.     See  the  noun  Third. 
THIRD,  (thurd,)  n.    The  third  part  of  any  thing.    A 
man  takes  land  and  tills  it  for  one  third  of  the  prod- 
uce, the  owner  taking  two  thirds. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

3.  In  music,  an  interval  containing  three  diatonic 
sounds  ;  the  major,  composed  of  two  tones,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ditois-e,  and  the  minor,  called  Hemidi- 
tone,  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  half. 

Rousseau.     Busby. 

THIRD'-RCR-OUGH,  (thurd'bur-ro,)  n.  [third  and 
borough.] 

An  under  constable.  Johnson. 

THIRD'INGS,  71.  pi.  The  third  part  of  the  corn  or 
grain  growing  on  the  ground,  at  the  tenant's  death, 
due  to  the  lord  for  a  herujt,  within  the  manor  of  Tur- 
fat  in  Herefordshire.  Cyc. 

THIRD'LY,  ailo.     In  the  third  place.  Bacon. 

THIRDS,  (thurdz,)  n.  pi.  The  third  part  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  husband,  which,  by  law,  the  widow 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  during  her  life.    New  England. 

THIRL,  (thurl,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  thirliaiu] 

To  bore  ;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  written  Drill 
and  Thrill.     [See  these  words,  and  see  Nostril.] 

THIRL' AGE,  (thurl'aje,)  n.  In  English  customs,  the 
right  which  the  owner  of  a  mill  possesses,  by  contract 
or  law,  to  compel  the  tenants  of  a  certain  district  to 
bring  all  their  grain  to  his  mill  for  grinding.      Cyc. 

THIRST,  (thurst,)  n.  [Sax.  thurst,  thyrst;  G.  durst; 
D.  dorst ;  Sw.  torst ;  Dan.  torst,  from  tb'r,  dry  ;  Wr- 
ier, to  dry,  D.  dorren,  L.  torrco,  Sw.  torka.l 

1.  A  painful  sensation  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  oc- 
casioned by  the  want  of  drink. 

Wherefore  is  '\  that  thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us, 
and  our  •uildren,  and  our  catijc,  with  thirst  r  — Ex.  xvii. 

2.  A  vehement  desire  of  drink.    Ps.  civ. 

3.  A  want  and  eager  desire  after  any  thing. 

Thirst  of  worldly  good.  Fair/rue. 

Thirsl  of  knowledge.  Milton. 

Tldrst  ot  praise.  Granville. 

Thirsl  after  happiness.  Chcyne. 

But  for  is  now  more  generally  used  after  thirst) 
as,  a  thirst  for  worldly  honors  ;  a  thirst  for  praise, 

4.  Dryness ;  drought. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain.  Mlton. 

THIRST,  (thurst,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  tliyrstan;  D.  dorsten; 
G.  dursten  ;  Sw.  torsla  ;  Don.  torster.] 

1.  To  experience  a  painful  sensation  of  the  throat 
or  fauces,  for  want  of  drink. 

The  people  Unrated  there  for  water.  —  Ex.  xvii. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any  thing. 

My  soul  thirtieth  for  the  living  God.  —  Ps.  xlii. 

THIRST,  v.  t.     To  want  to  drink  ;  as,  to  thirst  blood. 

[Not  English.]  Prior. 

THIRST'ER,  ti.    One  who  thirsts. 
THIRST'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  thirsty  manner. 
THIRST'I-NESS,  n.     [from   thirsty.]      The  state  of 

being  thirsty  ;  thirst.  Wotton. 

THIRST'ING,  ppr.    Feeling  pain  for  want  of  drink  ; 

having  eager  desire. 


TH1 

THIRST'Y,  a.    [from  thirst.]    Feeling  a  painful  sen- 
sation of  the  throat  or  fauces,  for  want  of  drink. 
Give  me  a  little  water,  for  1  am  thinly.  —Judges  iv. 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink.  —  Matt.  xxv. 

2.  Very  dry  ;  having  jio  moisture  ;  parched. 
The  thirsty  laud  shall  become  springs  of  water.  —  Is.  xxxv, 

3.  Having  a  vehement  desire  of  any  thing  ;  as,  in 
Wood-tftirsrii/.    Is.  xliv.  lxv. 

THIR'TEEN,  (thur'teen,)  a.     [Sax.  thrcottyne;  three 

and  ten  ;  Sw.  trctton ;  G.  dreyzchn  ;  D.  dcrtien.] 
Ten  and  three  ;  as,  thirteen  times. 
THIR'TEENTH,    (thur'teenth,)   a.      [Supra.]       The 

third  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirteen  ;  as, 

the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month. 
THIR'TEENTH,  (thur'teenth,)  71.   In  music,  an  inter- 
val forming  the  octave  of  the  sixth,  or  sixth  of  the 

octave.  Busby. 

THIR'TIETH,  (thur'te-eth,)  a.      [from  thirty;  Sax. 

thrittigotlta.] 

The  tenth  threefold  ;  the  ordinal  of  thirty  ;  as,  the 

thirtieth  day  of  the  month. 
THIR'TY,  (thur'te,)  a.     [Sax.  thrittig ;   G.   dreissig; 

D.  dertig.] 
Thrice  ten  ;  ten  three  times  repented  ;  or  twenty 

and  ten.     The  month  of  June  consists  of  thirty  days  ; 

Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before 

Pharaoh. 
THIS,   definitive  adjective,   or  substitute  ;    pi.    These. 

[Sax.  this;  Dan.  pi.  disse;  Sw.  dessa,  desse;  G.  das, 

(lessen  ;  D.  deezc,  dit.] 

1.  This  is  a  definitive,  or  definitive  adjective,  de- 
noting something  that  is  present  or  near  in  place  or 
time,  or  something  just  mentioned.  Is  this  your 
younger  brother?  What  trespass  is  this  which  ye 
have  committed  ? 

Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  — 

John  ix. 
When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  to  the  heart.  —  Acts  ii. 

In  the  latter  passage,  this  is  a  substitute  for  what 
had  preceded,  viz  ,  the  discourse  of  Peter  just  deliv- 
ered. In  like  manner,  t/tts often  represents  a  word,  a 
sentence,  or  clause,  or  a  series  of  sentences  or  events. 
In  some  cases,  it  refers  to  what  is  future,  or  to  be 
immediately  related. 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known  in 
what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched, 
and  would  not  have  suffered  his  housj  to  be  broken  up.  — 
Matt.  xxiv. 

Here  this  refers  to  the  whole  subsequent  member 
of  the  sentence. 

2.  By  this,  is  used  elliptic-ally  for  by  this  time  ;  as, 
by  this  the  mail  has  arrived. 

3.  This  is  used  with  words  denoting  time  past ;  as, 
I  have  taken  no  snuff  for  this  month  ;  and  often  with 
plural  words.    I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years. 

In  this  case,  this,  in  the  singular,  refers  to  the 
whole  term   of  time  or  period  ;   this  period  of  forty 

4.  77its  is  opposetl  to  that.  [years. 

This  way  anil  that  the  wavering  sails  they  bend.  Pope. 

A  body  of  tiiis  or  tlw.1  denomination  is  produced.  Boyle. 

This  and  that,  in  this  use,  denote  difference  indef- 
initely. 

5.  When  this  and  that  refer  to  different  things  be- 
fore expressed,  this  refers  to  the  thing  last  men- 
tioned, and  that  to  the  thing  first  mentioned.  [See 
These.] 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  llial  we  need  not, 
follow.  Hooker. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  other. 
Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  wrile  this,  or  to 

design  the  oilier,  before  you  arraign  him.  Dryden. 

THIS'TLE,  (this'I,)  71.     [Sax.  thistel ;  G.  and  D.  distel; 
Sw.  tistel.] 

The  common  name  of  numerous  prickly  plants  of 
the  class  Syngenesia,  and  several  genera  ;  as  the 
common  corn  thistle,  or  Canada  thistle  ;  the  spear 
thistle  ;  the  milk  thistle,  of  the  genus  Carduus ;  the 
blessed  thistle,  of  the  genus  Centattrea  ;  the  globe 
thistle,  of  the  genus  Eciiinops  ;  the  cotton  thistle,  of 
the  genus  Onopordon  ;  and  the  sow  thistle,  of 
the  genus  Sonchus.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other 
prickly  plants  not  of  the  class  Syngenesia;  as  the 
fuller's  thistle  or  teasel,  of  the  genus  Dipsacus,  and 
the  melon  thistle,  and  torch  thistle,  of  the  genus 
Melocactus.  Lee.     Bigelow. 

One  species  of  thistle  (Carduus  arvensis)  grows 
in  fields  among  grain,  and  is  extremely  troublesome 
to  farmers.  IUs called  in  America  the  CanadaThis- 
tle,  as  it  first  appeared  in  Canada,  where  it  was  prob- 
ably introduced  from  France,  as  it  abounds  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  also  in  England.  A  larger  species  in 
America  (Carduus  lanceolatus)  is  indigenous,  but 
it  spreads  slowly,  and  gives  no  trouble. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.  — Gen.  iii. 

The  thistle  is  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Brande. 
THIS'TLY,  (this'Iy,)  re.     Overgrown  with  thistles; 

as,  thistly  ground. 
THITH'ER,  adv. t  [Sax.  thider,  thydcr.] 
1.  To  that  place  ;  opposed  to  Hither. 

This  city  is  near;  O,  let  me  escape  lltuher.  —Gen.  xix. 
Where  I  am,  thither  ye  can  not  come.  — John  vii. 


THO 

2.  To  that  end  or  point. 

Hither  and  thither ;  to  this  place  and  to  that ;  one 
way  and  another. 
THI'f  H'ER-TO,  ado.     To  that  point ;  so  far.     [Not  in 


TRITH'ER-WARD..  adv. 
ward  that  place. 


[thither  and   ward.]      To- 


Thev  shall  ask  the  wa7  to  /.ion, 
'Jer.  1. 


'ith  their  faces  thz'Jxrward. 


THO; 


[See  Though.] 
[Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
[Sax.  thai;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  dula,  a  pin  or 


a  contraction  of  Though. 
Tlio,  fur  Sax.  thonne,  then 


THOLE,  7i. 

Peg-] 

1.  A  pin  inserted  into  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  to 
keep  the  oar  in  the  row-lock,  when  used  in  rowing. 

Mar.  Diet. 

2.  The  pin  or  handle  of  a  sevthe-snatn. 
THOLE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  tholian  ;   Goth,  thulun ;   G.   and 

,  D.  duldcn;  Sw.  tola;  L.  tollo,  tolero.] 

To  bear;  to  endure  ;  to  undergo.     [OSs.] 

Oower. 
THOLE,  71.  i.     [Supra.]     To  wait.     [Local] 
THOLE,  71,     [L.  tholus.] 

The  roof  of  a  temple.     [Not  used,  or  local.] 
THOL'O-BaTE,  n.     [Gr.   SoAuc  and  Paivia,  /?atj<c.] 
The  substructure  on  which  a  dome  or  cupola  rests  ; 
a  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking.    Gloss,  of.lrchit. 
THO-M/E'AN,  )  7i.     A  name  given  in   Europe  to  the 
THo'MITE,       (      ancient  church  of  Christians  estab- 
lished 011  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  and  thought  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  St.  Thomas. 

Brande. 
71.   The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas with  respect  to  predestination 


THo'MA-ISM, 
THO'MISM, 
and  grace. 
THo'MIST, 


And  nails  for  loosened  spea 


A  follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
opposition  to  the  Scotists. 
THOM'SON-lTE,(tom'sun-,)7i.  [from  Thomson.]  A 
mineral  of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  generally  in 
masses  of  a  radiated  structure,  and  glassy  or  vitreous 
luster.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  ami  lime,  with 
some  soda,  and  14  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  mineral  Coinptonite  is  identical  with  this  spe- 
cies. Dana. 
THONG,  n.     [Sax.  thwang.] 

A  strap  of  leather,  used  for  fastening  any  thing. 

,  and  thongs  for  shields,  provide. 
Dryden. 

THOU,  77.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  son  of  Odin 
and  Freya,  and  the  deity  that  presided  over  all  mis- 
chievous spirits  in  the  elements.  This  deity  was 
considered  the  god  of  thunder.  From  his  name, 
Thor,  we  have  Thursday,  and  from  his  attribute  as 
god  of  thunder,  the  Germans  have  their  Donnerstag. 
[See  Thursday.]  Brande. 

THO-RAC'IG,  (thn-ras'ik,)  a.     [L.  thorax,  the  breast.] 
Pertaining  to  the  thorax  or  breast ;  as,  the  thoracic 
arteries.  Coze. 

The  thoracic  duct,  is  the  trunk  of  the  absorbent 
vessels.  It  runs  up  along  the  spine  from  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  chyle  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  in 
which  it  terminates.  Cyc.     Parr. 

THO-RAC'ieS,  71.  pi.  In  ichthyology,  an  order  of  bony 
fishes,  respiring  by  means  of  gills  only,  the  character 
of  which  is,  that  the  bronchia  are  ossiculated,  and 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  underneath  the  thorax,  or 
beneatli  the  pectoral  fins.  Linnaus.     Cyc. 

THo'RAL,  a.     [L.  torus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bed.  Ayiiffi. 

THo'RAX,  ii.  [L.]  In  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones  of  the 
chest ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Cyc. 

2.  In  entomology,  the  second  segment  of  insects  ; 
that  part  of  the  body  between  the  head  and  the  ab- 
domen. 

3.  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet. 
THo'RI-A,     I  7t.    A  White,  earthy  substance, obtained 
THO-RT'NA,  (      by  Berzelius,  in'l829,  from  the  min- 
eral called  thorite.     It  is  an  oxyd  of  thorium. 

THo'RlTE,  71.  A  massive  and  compact  mineral, 
found  in  Norway,  and  resembling  gadolinite.  It  con- 
tains 58  per  cent,  of  the  rare  earth  thoria,  combined 
with  silica.  Dana. 

THO'RI-UM,     )  ?i.    The  metallic  base  of  thoria.    It 

THO-RI'NUM,  i      is  of  a  grayish  color. 

THORN,  11.  [Sax.  thorn  :  G.  dorn  ;  D.  doom ;  Dan. 
tome;  Slav,  tern;  Goth,  thanrnns  ;  W.  (Irani.  Q.u. 
is  not  the  latter  contracted  from  the  Gaelic  dreag- 
hum  ?] 

1.  A  tree  or  shrub  armed  with  spines,  or  sharp,  lig- 
neous shoots  ;  as,  the  black  tharn,  white  thorn,  haw- 
thorn,  buckWinni,  &c.  The  word  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly applied  to  a  bush  with  prickles ;  as,  a  rose 
on  a  thorn. 

2.  A  sharp,  ligneous,  or  woody  shoot  from  the  stem 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  ,  a  sharp  process  from  the  woolly 
part  of  a  plant  ;  a  spine.  Thorn  differs  from 
prickle;  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  sharp  points 
issuing  from  the  bark  of  a  plant,  and  not  attached  to 
the  wood,  as  in  the  rose  and  bramble.  But,  in  com- 
mon usage,  thorn  is  applied  to  the  prickle  of  the  rose, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  words  are  used  promiscuously. 
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3.  Any  thing  troublesome.  St.  Paul  had  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh.     2  Cor.  xii.    Num.  xxxiii. 

4.  In  Scripture,  great  difficulties  and  impediments. 

I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  —  Hob.  ii. 

5.  Worldly  cares  ;  tilings  which  prevent  the  growth 
of  good  principles.    Matt.  xiii. 

THORN'-AP-PLE,(-ap-pl,)n.  [thorn  and  apple.]  An 
annual  plant  of  the  genus  Datura;  a  popular  name 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium  and  Datura  Tatula. 

Bigelow. 

THORN'FSACK,  n.*  [thorn  and  back.]  A  fish  of  the 
ray  kind,  which  has  prickles  on  its  back.  Cyc. 

THORN'-BUSH,  n.     A  shrub  that  produces  thorns. 

THORN'BUT,  n.    A  fish,  a  hurt  or  turbot. 

Jtinsworth. 

THORN'-HEDGE,  n.  [thorn  and  hedge.]  A  hedge 
or  fence  consisting  4>f  thorn. 

TIIORN'LESS,  a.  Destitute  of  thorns  ;  as,  a  thornless 
shrub  or  tree.  Muhlenberg. 

THORN'-SET,  a.    Set  with  thorns. 

THORN'Y,  a.  Full  of  thorns  or  spines  ;  rough  with 
thorns  ;  as,  a  thorny  wood ;  a  thorny  tree  ;  a  thorny 
diadem  or  crown.  Dryden.     Ralegh. 

2.  Troublesome  ;  vexatious  ;  harassing  ;  perplex- 
ing ;  as,  thorny  enre  ;  the  thorny  path  of  vice. 

3.  Sharp;  pricking;  vexatious;  as,  thorny  points. 

Shak. 

TIIORN'Y  REST'-riAR-RoVV,  n.     A  plant.      Cue. 

THORN'Y-TRg'FOIL,  n.  A  prickly  plant  of  the 
genus  Fagonia.  Lee. 

TrlOR'oUGH,  (thur'ro,)  a.  [Sax.  thurh;  G.  durch; 
D.  door.  In  these  languages,  the  word  is  a  preposi- 
tion ;  but  as  a  preposition,  we  write  it  through.  (See 
this  word.)  It  is  evidently  from  the  root  of  door, 
which  signifies  a  passage,  and  the  radix  of  the  word 
signifies  to  pass.] 

1.  Literally,  passing  through  or  to  the  end  ;  hence, 
complete  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  thorough  reformation  ;  thor- 
ough work  ;  a  thorough  translator  ;  a  thorough  poet. 

Dryden. 

2.  Passing  through  ;  as,  thorough  lights  in  a  house. 

Bacon. 
THOR'OUGH,  (thur'ro,)  prep.    From  side  to  side,  or 
from  end  to  end. 
2.  By  means  of.    [Not  now  used.]    [See  Thuottoh.] 
THOR'OUGH,  (thur'ro,)  n.    An  inter-furrow  between 

t'.vo  ridges.  Cyc. 

THOR'oUGH-BaSE,  (thur'ro-base,)  n.  [thorough 
and  base.] 

In  music,  an  accompaniment  to  a  continued  base 
by  figures.     [See  Base,  n.,  No.  14.1 
THOU'OUGH-BRED,    (thur'ro-bred,)   a.       [thorough 
and  bred.] 

1.  In  horsemanship,  bred  from  the  best  blood,  as 
horses. 

2.  Completely  bred  or  accomplished. 
THOH'oUGH-FARE,  (thur'ro-fare,)  n.    [thorough  and 

fare.] 

1.  A  passage  through  ;  a  passage  from  one  street 
or  opening  to  another  ;  an  unobstructed  way. 

2.  Power  of  passing.  Milton. 
THOR'oUGH-Go-ING,  a.    Going  all  lengths. 

Irving. 

THOR'oUGII-LIGHT-ED,  (thur'ro-Ut-cd,)a.  A  term 
applied  to  a  room  which  has  windows  on  opposite 
sides.  Gwilt. 

THOR'OUGH-LY,  (thur'ro-le,)  adv.  Fully;  entirely; 
completely  ;  as,  a  room  thoroughly  swept ;  a  business 
thoroughly  performed.  Let  the  matter  he  thoroughly 
sifted  ;  let  every  part  of  the  work  be  thoroughly  fin- 
ished. 

THOR'OUGH-NESS,  (thur'ro-ness,)  n.  Complete- 
ness ;  perfectness  Stowc. 

THOR'OIJGH-PaC-BD,  (thur'ro-pSste,)  a.  [thorough 
and  paced.]  Perfect  in  what  is  undertaken  ;  com- 
plete ;  going  all  lengths  ;  as,  a  thorough-paced  tory  or 
whig.  Swift. 

THOR'OUGH-SPED,  (thur'ro-sped,)  a.  [thorough  and 
sped.]     Fully  accomplished  ;  thorough-paced.     Swift. 

THOR'OUGH-STITCH,  (thur'ro-stich,)  ado.  [thor- 
ough and  stitch.]  Fully  ;  completely  ;  going  the 
whole  length  of  any  business.     [Not  elegant.] 

L'  Estrange. 

TIIOR'OUGH-WAX,  (thur'ro-wax,)n.  [thorough  and 
wax.]  An  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  genus  Bupleu- 
rum.  Lee. 

THOR'OUGH-WORT,  (thur'ro-wurt,)  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  plant,  the  Eupatorium  perfoliatum, 
also  called  Boneset,  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
is  medicinal. 

THORP,  Sax.  thorpe :  D.  dorp;  G.  dorf:  Sw.  and  Dan. 
torp ;  W.  treo  ;  Gaelic,  tr.  treabh :  L.  tribus.  The 
word  in  Welsh  signifies,  a  dwelling-place,  a  home- 
stead, a  hamlet,  a  town.  When  applied  to  a  single 
house,  it  answers  to  the  Sax.  ham,  a  house,  whence 
hamlet  and  home.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  it  denotes 
a  village.  The  primary  sense  is,  probably,  a  house, 
a  habitation,  from  fixedness  ;  hence,  a  hamlet,  a  vil- 
lage, a  tribe;  as  in  rude  ages  the  dwelling  of  the 
head  of  a  family  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
houses  of  his  children  and  descendants.  In  our 
language,  it  occurs  now  only  in  names  of  places 
and  persons. 


THOSE,  pron. ;  pi.  of  That  ;  as,  those  men  ;  those  tem- 
ples. When  those  and  these  are  used  in  reference  to 
two  things  or  collections  of  things,  those  refers  to  the 
first-mentioned,  as  these  does  to  the  last-mentioned. 
[See  These,  and  the  example  there  given.] 

THOTH,  n*  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  tile  god  of 
eloquence,  and  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  wri- 
ting and  philosophy.  He  corresponded  to  the  Mer- 
cury of  the  Romans. 

THOU,  pron.;  in  the  obj.  Thee.  [Sax.  thu ;  G.  Sw. 
and  Dan.  du;  L.  Fr.  Tt.'  Sp.  Port,  and  Russ.  tu;  Sans. 
tuam.  The  nominative  case  is  probably  contracted, 
for  in  the  oblique  cases  it  is  in  Sw.  and  Dan.  dig,  in 
Goth,  thuk,  Sax.  thee.  So  in  Hindoo,  tu  in  the  nom- 
inative makes  in  the  dative  tuko  ;  Gipsy,  tu,  take. 
In  Russ.  the  verb  is  tukuyu,  to  thou.] 

The  second  personal  pronoun,  in  the  singular 
number;  the  pronoun  which  is  used  in  addressing 
persons  in  the  solemn  style. 


Thou  is  used  only  in  the  solemn  style,  unless  in 
very  familiar  language  and  by  the  Quakers. 
THOU,  v.  t.     To  treat  with  familiarity. 

If  tliou  thouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.       Shak. 

THOU,  v.  i.     To  use  thou  and  thee  in  discourse 
THOUGH,  (tlio,)  v.  i.t    [Sax.  theah;  Goth,  thauh ;  G. 
doch;  Sw.  dock ;  D.  and  Dan.  dog.    This  is  the  im- 
perative of  a  verb  ;  Ir.  daighim,  to  give,  D.  dokken.] 

1.  Grant ;  admit  ;  allow.  "  If  thy  brother  be 
waxen  poor,  thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he 
be  a  stranger."  Grant  or  admit  the  fact  that  lie  is  a 
stranger,  yet  thou  shalt  relieve  him      Lev.  xxv. 

lliough  lie  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  —  Job  xiii. 

That  is,  grant  or  admit  that  he  shall  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him. 

Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished. 
—  Prov.  xi. 

That  is,  admit  the  fact  that  the  wicked  unite  their 
strength,  yet  this  will  not  save  them  from  punish- 
ment. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Milton. 

That  is,  grant  that  it  seems  so,  yet  I  do  not  so  af- 
firm. 

2.  Used  with  as. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it  was  as  though  it  budded. 
Gcti.  xl. 

So  we  use  as  if;  it  was  as  if  it  budded  ;  and  if  is 
gif,  give.  The  appearance  was  like  the  real  fact,  if 
admitted  or  true. 

3.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language,  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

A  goad  cause  would  do  well  though.  Dryden. 

This  is  generally  or  always  elliptical,  referring  to 
some  expression  preceding  or  understood. 

4.  It  is  compounded  with  all  in  Although,  which 

THOUGHT,  (thawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Think. 
THOUGHT,  (thawt,)  n.     [Primarily  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  think,  supra  ;  Sax.  theaht.] 

1.  Properly,  that  which  the  mind  thinks.  Thought 
is  either  the  act  or  operation  of  the  mind,  when  at- 
tending to  a  particular  subject  or  thing,  or  it  is  the 
idea  consequent  on  that  operation.  We  say  a  man's 
thoughts  are  employed  on  government,  on  religion, 
on  trade  or  arts  ;  or  his  thoughts  are  employed  on  his 
dress  or  his  means  of  living.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  mind  is  directed  to  that  particular  subject  or  ob- 
ject ;  that  is,  according  to  the  literal  import  of  the 
verb  think,  the  mind,  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  is 
set  upon  such  an  object,  it  holds  it  in  view  or  con- 
templation, or  it  extends  to  it,  it  stretches  to  it. 

Thought  can  not  be  superadded  to  matter,  so  as  in  any  sense  to 
render  it  true  that  matter  can  become  cogitative.    Dwight. 

2.  Idea  ;  conception.  I  wish  to  convey  my  thoughts 
to  another  person.  I  employ  words  that  express  my 
thoughts,  so  that  he  may  have  the  same  ideas ;  in  this 
case,  our  thoughts  will  be  alike. 

3.  Fancy;  conceit;  something  framed  by  the  im- 
agination. 


Thoughts  come  crowding*  in  so  fast  upon 
culty  is  to  choose  or  reject. 


,  that  my  only  diffi- 
Diyden. 


4.  Reflection  ;  particular  consideration. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  I  Shah. 

5.  Opinion  ;  judgment. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thoughts.       Pope. 

6.  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 


7.  Design  ;  purpose. 

All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil.  —  Ps.  Ivl.     xxxiii. 
Jir.  xxix. 

8.  Silent  contemplation.  Shak. 

9.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 

Iiawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought  and  anguish 
before  hts  business  came  to  an  end.  Bacon. 


10.    Inward    reasoning 
science. 


the   workings  of   con- 


11.  A  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  thought  long- 
er ;  a  thought  better.  [Not  in  use.]     Hooker.    Sidney. 

To    take    tltoughf;    to    be   solicitous    or    anxious. 
Matt,  vi. 
THOUGIlT'F[JL,  a.t  Full  of  thought ;  contemplative; 
employed  in  meditation  ;   as,  a  man  of  thoughtful 
mind. 

2.  Attentive;  careful;  having  the  mind  directed 
to  an  object ;  as,  thoughtful  of  gain.  Philips. 

3.  Promoting  serious  thought;  favorable  to  musing 
or  meditation. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades.  Pope. 

4.  Anxious  ;  solicitous. 

Around  her  crowd  distrust,  and  doubl,  and  fear. 

And  thouehlful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care.  Prior. 

THOUGHT'FIJL-LY,  ado.    With  thought  or  consid- 
eration ;  with  solicitude. 
THOUGHT'FIJL-NESS,  n.    Deep  meditation. 

Blackmore. 

2.  Serious  attention  to  spiritual  concerns. 

3.  Anxietv  ;  solicitude. 
THOUGHT'LESS,  a.     Heedless  ;  careless  ;  negligent. 

ThiughUess  of  the  future.  Rogers. 

2.  Gav  ;  dissipated. 

3.  Stupid  ;  dull. 

Thoughtless  us  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.       Dryden. 

THOUGHT' LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  thought;  care- 
lessly ;  stupidly.  Garth. 

THOUGHT'LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  thought;  heed- 
lessness ;  carelessness  ;  inattention. 

THOUGHT'-SICK,  a.  [thought  and  sick.]  Uneasy 
witli  reflection.  Shak. 

THOU'SAND,  a.  [Sax.  thnsend;  Goth,  thusund ;  G. 
tausend  ;  D.  dttitend ;  Sw.  tusend  ;  Dan.  tusind.] 

1.  Denoting  the  number  of  ten  hundred. 

2.  Proverbially,  denoting  a  great  number  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  you  suc- 
ceed. 

THOU'SAND,  «.     The  number  of  ten  hundred. 


Thousand  is  sometimes  used  plurally,  without  the 
plural  termination,  as  in  the  passage  above,  ten  thou- 
sand: but  it  often  takes  the  plural  termination.  In 
former  times,  how  many  L'tousands  perished  by  fam- 
ine ! 

THOU'SAND-FOLD,  a.     Multiplied  bv  a  thousand. 

THOUSANDTH,  a.  The  ordinal  of  thousand ;  as,  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  thing  ;  also,  proverbially,  very 
numerous. 

THOUSANDTH,  n.  The  thousandth  part  of  any 
tiling  ;  as,  two  thousandths  of  a  tax. 

THOWL.     See  Thole. 

THRACK,  v.  t.     To  load  or  burden.     [Not  in  use.] 

South, 

THRALL,  7i.  [Sax.  thrall,  a  slave  or  servant ;  Dan. 
trail;  Sw.  tr'il ;  Ice.  trocl ;  Ir.  trail;  Gaelic,  traill] 

1.  A  slave. 

2.  Slavery.     [04s.] 

THRALL,  v.  t.    To  enslave.    [Obs.]   [Enthrall  is  in 

use.] 
THRALL'DOM,  (thrawl'dum,)  n.     [Dan.  trwldom.] 
Slavery ;    bondage  ;    a   state   of  servitude.     The 

Greeks  lived  in  thralldom  under  the  Turks   nearly 

four  hundred  years. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thrulldom  live.  Dryden. 

[This  viord  is  in  good  use] 

THRAL'LESS,  a.     Having  no  thralls. 

THRa'NiTE,  it.     [Gr.  doautmc.] 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  classes  of  rowers  in 
an  Athenian  trireme.  Brande. 

THRAP'PLE,  (thrap'pl,)  n.  The  windpipe  of  an  an- 
imal.    [Not  an  English  word.]  Scott. 

THRASH,  u.  t.  [Sax.  tharscan,  or  therscan:  G.  d.rts- 
chen  ;  D.  dorschen  ;  Sw.  trSska ;  Ice.  therskia.  It  is 
written  Thrash  or  Thresh.  The  common  pronun- 
ciation is  thrash.] 

1.  To  beat  out  grain  from  the  husk  with  a  flail ; 
as,  to  thrash  wheat,  rye,  or  oats. 

2.  To  beat  Indian  corn  off  from  the  cob  or  spike ; 
as,  to  thrash  maize. 

3.  To  beat  soundly  with  a  stick  or  whip;  to  drub. 

Shak. 
THRASH,  17.  i.     To  practice  thrashing  ;    to   perform 
the  business  of  thrashing ;  as,  a  man  who  thrashes 
well. 
2.  To  labor  ;  to  drudge 
I  rather  would  be  Mevius.  thrash  tor  rhymes, 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times.  Dryden. 

THRASH'£D,  (thrasht,)  pp.    Beaten  out  of  the  huslr 
or  off  the  ear. 
2.  Freed  from  the  grain  by  beating. 
THRASH'ER,  n.     One  who  thrashes  grain. 

2.  Tile  fox-shark  or  sea-fox,  Alopias  Vulpes,  a 
large  species  of  shark. 

3.  Brown  thrasher;  an  American  singing-bird  of 
the  thrush  family,  Tardus  rufus  ;  the  brown  thrush. 
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THRASHING,  ppr.  Beating  out  of  the  husk  or  off 
tlio  car ;  beating  soundly  with  n  stick  or  whip. 

THRASH'ING,  n.  The  -act  of  beating  out  grain  with 
a  flail  ;  a  sound  drubbing. 

THRASHTNG-FLOOR,  n.  [thrash  and  floor.]  A 
Moor  or  area  on  which  grain  is  beaten  out.  Dnjdcn. 

IHRASH'ING-MA-CHXNE',  (-sheen',)  n.  [thrash  and 
machine.]  A  machine  or  apparatus  for  separating 
grain  from  the  straw.  Brande. 

TIIKA-SON'ie-AL,  a.  [from  Tiraso,  a  boaster  in  old 
comedy.] 

1.  Boasting;  given  to  bragging. 

2.  Boastful  j  implying  ostentatious  display.     Shah. 
THRA-SON'l€-AL-LY,  adv.     Boastfully.    Johnson. 
THRaVE,  n.    [Sax.  draf,  a  drnre.1 

A  drove  ;  a  herd.     [Not  in  usc.J 
THRaVE,  n.     [W  drcva,  twenty-tour  ;  drev,  a  bundle 
or  tie.] 

1.  The  number  of  two  dozen. 

2.  Twenty-four  (in  some  places,  twelve)  sheaves 
of  wheat.     [North  of  England.]  Halliwell. 

THREAD,  (thred,)  n.  [Sax.  thred,  thrad;  D.  draad ; 
Sw.  trad;  Dan.  traad;  probably  from  drawing.] 

1.  A  very  small  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
or  other  fibrous  substance,  drawn  out  to  considera- 
ble length. 

2.  The  filament  of  a  flower.  Botany. 

3.  The  filament  of  auy  fibrous  substance,  as  of 
bark. 

4.  A  fine  filament  or  line  of  gold  or  silver. 

5.  Jllr-threads ;  the  fine,  white  filaments  which 
are  gpen  floating  in  the  air  in  summer,  the  produc- 
tion of  spiders. 

6.  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or  tenor; 
as,  the  thread  of  a  discourse.  Burnet. 

7.  The  prominent  spiral  part  of  a  screw. 
THREAD,  (thred,)  v.  t.     To  pass  a  thread  through  the 

eye  ;  us,  to  thread  a  needle. 

a  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  a  narrow  way  or 
channel. 

They  would  not  thread  the  fates.  Shak. 

Heavy  trading  ships  —  threading  the  Bosphorus.        Mitford. 

THREAD'BaRE,  a.  [thread  and  bare.]  Worn  to 
the  naked  thread  ;  having  the  nap  worn  off;  as,  a 
threadbare  coat ;  threadbare  clothes. 

Spenser.     Drydcn. 
2.  Worn  out ;   trite  ;  hackneyed  ;  used  till  it  has 
lost  its  novelty  or  interest ;  as,  a  threadbare  subject ; 
stale  topics  and  threadbare  quotations.  Swift. 

THREAD'BARE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  thread- 
bare or  trite. 
THREAD'EN,   (thred'n,)   a.      Made  of  thread  ;   as, 

threnden  sails.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

THREAD'-SHArED,  (thred'shapt,)  o.    In  botany,  fili- 
form. 
THREAD'Y,  (thred'e,)  a.     Like  thread  or  filaments; 
slender.  Granger. 

2.  Containing  thread.  Dyer. 

THRitAP,  v.  I.     [Sax.  thrrapian,  or  rather  threagan.] 

To  chide,  contend,  or  argue.     [Local.]     Ainsicorth. 
THREAT,  (thret,)  n.t  [Sax.  threat.     See  the  verb.] 
A  menace  ;  denunciation  of  ill ;  declaration  of  an 
intention   or   determination   to   inflict    punishment, 
loss,  or  pain  on  another. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.  Shak. 

THREAT,   (thret,)  v.  t.      To  threaten,  which    see. 

Threat  is  used  onlv  in  poetry.  Drydcn. 

THREAT'EN,  (thret'n,)  v.  t.      [Sax.   threatian,  from 
.  threat.      But   threat   appears   to   be   contracted   from 
thrcagan,  which  is  written   also    threaioian  ;  D.  drei- 
.  gen;  G.  drohen;  Dan.  tretler,  to  chide,  to  scold,  dis- 
pute, wrangle.] 

1.  To  declare  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment, pain,  or  other  evil  on  another,  for  some  sin  or 
offense  ;  to  menace.  God  threatens  the  finally  im- 
penitent with  everlasting  banishment  from  his  pres- 
ence. 

2.  To  menace ;  to  terrify  or  attempt  to  terrify  by 
menaces  ;  as  for  extorting  money.  To  send  threat- 
ening letters  is  a  punishable  offense. 

3.  To  charge  or  enjoin  with  menace,  or  with  im- 
plied rebuke  ;  or  to  charge  strictly. 


4.  To  menace  by  action  ;  to  present  the  appearance 
of  coming  evil;  as,  rolling  billows  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us. 

5.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  something  evil  or 
unpleasant  approaching;  as,  the  clouds  threaten  us 
with  rain  or  a  storm. 

THREAT'EN-£D,  (thret'nd,)  pp.  or  a.  Menaced 
with  evil. 

TIIREAT'EN-ER,  (thret'n-er,)  n.   One  that  threatens. 

Milton. 

THREAT'EN-ING,  (thret'n-ing,)  j?pr.t  Menacing  ;  de- 
nouncing evil. 

2.  a.  Indicating  a  threat  or  menace  ;  as,  a  threat- 
ening look. 

3.  Indicating  something  impending  ;  as,  the  weath- 
er is  threatening ;  the  clouds  have  a  threatening  as- 
pect. 

THREAT' EN-ING,  (thret'n-ing,)  n.  The  act  of  men- 
acing; a  menace  ;  a  denunciation  of  evil,  or  decla- 
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ration  of  a  purpose  to  inflict  evil  on  a  person  or 
country,  usually  for  sins  and  offenses.  The  proph- 
ets are  filled  with  God's  thrcatcnings  against  the  re- 
bellious Jews.    J2cU  iv. 

THREAT'EN-ING-LY,  (thret'n-ing-le,)  adv.  With  a 
threat  or  menace ;  in  a  threatening  manner.   Shalt. 

THREAT'FUL,  (thret'ful,)  a.  Full  of  threats  ;  hav- 
ing a  menacing  appearance  ;  minacious.      Spenser. 

THREE,  a.  [Sax.  thrco,  thri,  tltry,  and  thrig ;  Sw. 
and  Dan.  trc;  G.  drci;  D.  drie;  Fr.  trois  ;  It.  tre; 
Sp.  and  L.  trcs;  Gael,  and  W.  tri;  Gipsy,  tre;  Gr. 
rpeis  ;  Sans,  trcja,  tri.  I  know  not  the  last  radical, 
nor  the  primary  sense  of  three.  Owen,  in  his  Welsh 
Dictionary,  suggests  that  it  signifies  fired,  finn.  But 
see  Extricate  and  Thick.  It  is  probably  contracted 
from  thrig.] 

1.  Two  and  one 

I  oiler  thee  three  things.  — 2  Sam.  xxiv. 

2.  It  is  often   used,  like  other  adjectives,  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers. 

Abiahai  —  attained  not  unto  the  first  three.  — 2  Sam.  xxiii. 

3.  Proverbially,  a  small  number. 

Away,  thou  tAre#-ii'ehed  fool.  Shak. 

[J  believe  obsolete.} 

THREE'-€AP'SOL-£D,  a.  Tricapsular ;  having  three 
capsules. 

THREE'-CELL-ED,  a.  Trilocular ;  having  three 
cells. 

THREE'-CLEFT,  a.    Trifid  ;  being  thrice  cleft. 

THREE'-COR-NER-ED,  a.    [three  and  corner.]    Hav- 
ing three  corners  or  angles  ;  as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 
2.  In  botany,  having  three  prominent,  longitudinal 
angles,  as  a  stem.  Mnrtyn. 

THREE'-EDG-ED,  (-ejd,)  a.    Having  three  edges. 

THREE'-FLOW-ER-ED,  a.  [three  and  flower. .]  Bear- 
ing three  flowers  together.  Marlyn. 

THREE'FGLD,  a.  [three  and  fold.]  Three-double; 
consisting  of  three  ;  or  thrice  repeated;  as,  threefold 
justice.  Ralegh. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  —  Eccles.  iv. 

THREE'-GRAIN-ET),  a.  Tricoccous;  having  three 
kernels. 

THREE'-LEAF-ED,  (-leeft,)  a.  [three  and  leaf]  Con- 
sisting of  three  distinct  leaflets.  Martyn. 

TIIREE'-LoB  ED,  a.  [three  and  lobe.]  A  thne-lobcd 
leaf  is  one  that  is  divided  to  the  middle  into  three 
parts,  standing  wide  from  each  other,  and  having 
convex  margins.  Martyn. 

THREE'-NERV-ED,  a.  [three  and  nerve.]  A  three- 
nerved  leaf  has  three  distinct  vessels  or  nerves  run- 
ning longitudinally  without  branching.        Martyn. 

THREE'-PART-ED,  a.  [three  and  parted.]  Tripar- 
tite. A  three-parted  leaf  is  divided  into  three  parts 
down  to  the  base,  but  not  entirely  separate. 

Martyn. 

THREE'PENCE,  (thrip'ense,)  n.  [three  and  pence.] 
A  small  silver  coin  of  three  times  the  value  of  a 
penny.  Shak. 

Til  REE' PEN-NY,  (thrip'en-ne,)  a.  Worth  three 
pence  only  ;  mean. 

THREE'-PET-AL-ED,  a.  [three  and  petal]  Tripet- 
alous  ;  consisting  of  three  distinct  petals  ;  as  a  corol. 

Botany. 

THREE'-PILE,  n.  [three  and  pile.]  An  old  name 
for  srood  velvet.  Shak. 

THREE'-PIL-£D,  a.    Set  with  a  thick  pile.     [Obs.] 

Shak. 

THREE'-PL?,  a.     [three  anil  Fr.  plier,  L.  plico.] 

Threefold;  consisting  of  three  thicknesses,  as  clo#i 
or  carpeting. 

THREE'-POINT-ED,  a.  Tricuspidate  ;  having  three 
lengthened  points  ending  in  a  bristle. 

THREE'-RIB-RED,  a.     Having  three  ribs. 

THREE'SCORE,  a.  [three  and  score.]  Thrice 
twenty  ;  sixty  ;  as,  threescore  years. 

THREE'-SEED-ED,  «.  [three  anil  seed.]  Having 
three  seeds  ,  as,  a  three-seeded  capsule.  Botany. 

THREE'-SID-ED,  a.  [three  and  side.]  Having  three 
plane  sides;  as,  a  three-sided  stem,  leaf,  petiole, 
peduncle,  scape,  or  pericarp.  Mnrtyn. 

THREE'-VALV-ED,  a.  [three  and  valve.]  Trival- 
vular;  consisting  of  three  valves;  opening  with 
three  valves  ;  as,  a  thrcc-valoed  pericarp. 

THRENE,  n.     [Gr.  $pnvos.]  [Lee.    Martyn. 

Lamentation.     [Nut  used.] 

THRE-NET'ie,  a.     Sorrowful ;  mournful.         Shak. 

TIIREN'O-D Y,  71.  [Gr.  Sprees,  lamentation,  and  i»6ri, 
ode.] 

A  song  of  lamentation.  Herbert. 

THRESH,  v.  t.  To  thrash.  [See  Thtush.]  The 
latter  is  the  popular  pronunciation,  but  the  word  is 
written  Thrash  or  Thresh,  indifferently.  [See  the 
derivation  and  definitions  under  Thrash.] 

THRESH'ER,  n.     A  thrasher,  which  see. 

THRESHOLD,  n.  [Sax.  thrwrscwald ;  G.Mlrschwelle; 
Sw.  trilskel ;  Ice.  throsulldur.  The  Saxon  and  Swedish 
words  seem  by  their  orthography  to  be  connected  with 
thrash,  thresh,  and  the  last  syllable  to  be  toald,  wood  ; 
but  the  German  word  is  obviously  compounded  of 
thvr,  tloor,  and  schwellc,  sill ;  door-sill.] 

I.  The  door-sill ;    the  plank,  stone,   or  piece    of 
timber  which  lies  at  the  bottom  or  under  a  door,  par- 
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ticularly  of  a  dwelling-house,  church,  temple,  or  the 
like  ;  hence,  entrance  ;  gate  ;  door. 

2.  Entrance  ;  the  place  or  point  of  entering  or  be- 
ginning. He  is  now  at  the  tliresluild  of  his.  aigu- 
ment. 

Many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold.  Shak. 

THREW,  (thru,)  pret.  of  Thhow. 
THRICE,  ado.      [from   three;    perhaps  tlirec  and   L. 
vice  ;  or  a  change  of  Fr.  tiers.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall  deny  me  thrive.  — Matt.  xxvi. 

2.  Sometimes  used  by  way  of  amplification  ;  very. 

Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 

To  pardon  me.  Shak. 

THRICE'-Fa-VOR-£D,  a.  Favored  thrice  ;  highly 
favored.  Irving. 

THR1D,  v.  t.  [W.  trciiiaio,  to  penetrate;  trcidiaw,  to 
course,  to  range.] 

To  slide  through  a  narrow  passage  ;  to  slip,  shoot, 
or  run  through,  as  a  needle,  bodkin,  or  the  like. 

Some  dirid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair.  Pope. 

THRID'DED,  pp.     Slid  through. 

THRID'DING,  ppr.  Sliding  through  ;  causing  to  pass 
through. 

THRIFT,  n.  [from  thrive.]  Frugality  ;  good  hus- 
bandry ;  economical  management  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty. 

The  rest — willing;  to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  husbands. 

Spenitr. 

2.  Prosperity  ;  success  and  advance  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  ;  increase  of  worldly  goods  j  gam. 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift.  Shot:. 

3.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

4.  In  botany,  a  name  of  several  species  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  genera  Statice  and  Armeria.    Loudon. 

THRIFT'I-LY,  adv.     Frugally  ;  with  parsimony. 

2.  With  increase  of  worldly  goods. 

THRIFT'I-NESS,   n.      Frugality;    good   husbandry; 

as,  thriftiness  to  save ;  thriftiness  in  preserving  one's 

own.  IVutton.     Spenser. 

2.  Prosperity  in  business;  increase  of  property. 

THRIFT'LESS,   a.      Having    no    frugality    or    good 

management;  profuse;  extravagant;  not  thriving. 

Shak. 
THRIFT'LESS-LY,  adv.     Without  thriving  ;  extrav- 
agantly. 
THRIFT'LESS-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  being  thriftless. 
THRIFT'Y,  a.     Frugal  ;  sparing  ;  using  economy  and 
good  management  of  property. 

I  am  glad  lie  has  so  much  youth  ami  vigor  left,  of  which  he  has 
not  been  tiirifty.  Surift. 

2.  More  generally,  thriving  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality ;  prosperous  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly 
goods  ;  increasing  in  wealth  ;  as,  a  thrifty  farmer  ol 
mechanic. 

3.  Thriving;  growing  rapidly  or  vigorously;  as  a 
plant. 

4.  Well  husbanded. 


II 


!  hundred  crowns, 
under  your  father. 


Shak. 


The  thrifty  hire  1 
THRILL,  «.     [See  the  verb.]     A  drill. 

2.  A  warbling.     [See  Tkill.] 

3.  A  breathing  place  or  hole.  Herbert. 

4.  A  thrilling  sensation  ;  as,  a  thrill  of  horror. 
THRILL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  thyrlian,  thirliun;    D.  drillcn,  to 

drill,  to  bore;  trillcn,  to  shiver,  pant,  quaver;  G. 
Br  Men ,  to  drill ;  fritter,  a  shake  ;  trillrrn,  to  trill ;  Dan. 
driller,  to  bore,  to  drill  ;  trildcr,  Sw.  trilla,  to  roll ; 
Dan.  trille,  a  trill  ;  W.  troliaa,  to  troll  or  rull  ;  all 
probably  of  one  family,  from  the  root  of  roll.  See 
Drill.] 

1.  To  bore;  to  drill;  to  perforate  by  turning  a 
gimlet  or  other  similar  instrument. 

But  in  the  literal  sense,  Drill  is  now  chiefly  or 
wholly  used.  Spenser  used  it  literally  in  the  clause 
"  with  thrilling  point  of  iron  brand." 

2.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate  ;  as  something  sharp. 

The  cruel  word  her  lender  heart  so  thrilled, 

That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein.  Spenser. 

A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrilled  with  remorse.  Shak. 

THRILL,  v.  i.  To  pierce  ;  to-penetrate  ;  as  something 
sharp ;  particularly,  to  cause  a  tingling  sensation 
that  runs  through  the  system  with  a  slight  shivering  ; 
as,  a  sharp  sound  thnlL  through  the  whole  frame. 

Addison. 

A  faint,  cold  Tear  thrills  through  my  veins.  Shak. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  body. 

To  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons;  and  to  thrilt  and  shake.  Shak. 

THRILI.'ED,  (thrild,)  pp.     Penetrated  ;  pierced. 
THRILL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Perforating  ;  drilling. 

2.  Piercing  ;  penetrating ;  having  the  quality  ol 
penetrating  ;  passing  with  a  tingling,  shivering  sen- 
sation. 

3.  Feeling  a  tingling,  shivering  sensation  running 
through  the  svstem. 

THKILL'ING-'LY,  adv.     With  thrilling  sensations. 
THRILL'ING-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  thrill- 
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THRILL'INGS,  v.  pi     Thrilling  sensations. 

TURING,  v.  t.  To  press,  crowd,  or  throng.  [JVot 
used.]  C/iaucer. 

THRIPS,  ?j.    [L. ;  Gr.]    A  small  spotted  fly. 

Harris.     Hcrrick. 

THRIS'SA,  n.  A  fish  of  the  shad  and  herring  kind, 
whose  flesh  is  considered  as  being  sometimes  poison- 
ous. It  is  found  in  the  waters  of  intertropical 
America,  India,  &c. 

THRIVE,  ti.  !. ;  pret.  Thrived  ;  pp.  Thrived,  Thriv- 
en. [Dan.  trioes,  to  thrive,  to  increase  ;  Sw.  trifoas. 
It  may  belong  to  the  family  of  trip,  to  hasten,  or  to 
that  of  drive.] 

1.  To  prosper  by  industry,  economy,  and  good 
management  of  property  ;  to  increase  in  goods  and 
estate.  A  farmer  thrives  by  good  husbandry.  When 
the  body  of  laboring  men  thrive,  we  pronounce  the 
state  prosperous. 

Diligence  unci  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the  riches  of  the 
understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold.  Watts. 

2.  To  prosper  in  any  business ;  to  have  increase  or 
success. 

O  son,  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 

Icily,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives  ?  Milton. 

They  by  vices  thrive.  Santlys. 

3.  To  grow ;  to  increase  in  bulk  or  stature ;  to 
flourish.  Young  cattle  thrive  in  rich  pastures ;  and 
trees  thrive  in  a  good  soil. 

4.  To  grow ;  to  advance  ;  to  increase  or  advance 
in  any  thing  valuable. 

Til  RIVER,  n.  One  that  prospers  in  the  acquisition 
of  property. 

THRIVING,  ppr.     Prospering  in  worldly  goods. 

2.  a.  Being  prosperous  or  successful  ;  advancing 
in  wealth  ;  increasing;  growing;  as,  a  thriving  me- 
chanic ;  a  thriving  trader. 

THRI VING-LY,  adv.     In  a  prosperous  way. 

TIIRI VING-NESS,  |  n.      Prosperity  ;     growth  ;     in- 

TIIRIVING,  '  \      crease.  Decay  of  Piety. 

THIitV  ;  a  contraction  of  Through.     [Not  now  used.] 

THROAT,  (throte,)  n.  [Sax.  throta,  throie  ;  D.  strote; 
Russ.  grud.] 

1.  The  anterior  pnrt  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  in 
which  are  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  or  the  passages 
for  the  food  and  breath. 

In  medicine,  the  fauces;  all  that  hollow  or  cavity 
in  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  may  be  seen  when 
the  mouth  is  wide  open.  Cyc. 

2.  The  throat  of  a  chimney  is  the  part  between  the 
gathering,  or  portion  of  the  funnel  which  contracts 
in  ascending,  and  the  flue.  Gicilt. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  that  end  of  a  gaff  which 
is  next  the  mast ;  also,  the  rounded  angular  point 
where  the  arm  of  an  anchor  is  joined  to  the  shank. 

Totten. 

4.  In  ship-building,  the  inside  of  the  knee-timber  at 
the  middle  or  turns  of  the  arms. 

Throat-brails  ;  brails  attached  to  the  gaff  close  to 
the  mast. 

Throat-halliards  are  those  that  raise  the  throat  of 
the  gaff".  Mar.  Diet. 

THRoAT,  v.  t.  To  mow  beans  in  a  direction  against 
their  bending.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

THRoAT'-LATCH,  n.  A  strap  of  a  bridle,  halter, 
&c,  passion  under  a  horse's  throat. 

THRoAT'-PIPE,  n.  [throat  and  pipe.]  The  wind- 
pipe, weasand,  or  trachea. 

THRO  AT' WORT,  (throte'wurt,)  n.  [throat an d  wort.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Campanula,  a  perennial  weed 
common  in  pasture-ground  ;  also,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Trachelium.  Cyc.     Lee. 

THROAT'Y,  a.     Guttural.  Howell. 

THROB,  v.  i.  [Perhaps  allied  to  drive  and  to  drub ;  at 
least  its  elements  and  signification  coincide  ;  Gr. 
&apV0iw] 

To  beat,  as  the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than 
usual  force  or  rapidity  ;  to  beat  in  consequence  of 
agitation  ;  to  palpitate.  The  heart  throbs  with  joy, 
desire,  or  fear ;  the  violent  action  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived by  a  throbbing  pulse. 

My  heart  tlirobs  to  know  one  thin*.  Shale. 

We  apply  the  word  also  to  the  breast. 
Here  may  his  head  live  oiflrry  throbbing  breast.  Slink. 

THROB,  ti,  A  beat  or  strong  pulsation  ;  a  violent 
beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  a  palpitation. 

Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 

Tli'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 


id  reaches  alter  distant  good. 


Addison. 


THROB'BING,  ppr.  or  a.  Beating  with  unusual  force, 
as  the  heart  and  pulse  :  palpitating. 

THROB'BING,  n.  The'  act  of  beating  with  unusual 
force,  as  the  heart  and  pulse  ;  palpitation. 

THROD-'DiiN,  v.  i.  To  grow  ;  to  thrive.  [JVot  in  use, 
t.r  local.]  Orose. 

THEoU,  (thro,)  n.  [Sax.  throwian,  to  suffer,  to  ago- 
nize ;  but  this  is  the  same  word  as  throw,  and  the 
sense  is  to  strain,  as  in  twisting,  to  struggle.] 

Extreme  pain;  violent  pang;  anguish;  agony. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  anguish  of  travail  in 
childbirth,  cr  parturition. 

My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increased.        Dryden. 


1  I  be  greater  than  thou.  —  Gen.  xli. 
a  forever.  —  Ps.  xlv. 
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THROE,  v.  i.  To  agonize  ;  to  struggle  in  extreme 
pain. 

THRoE,  v.  t.    To  put  in  agony.  Shah. 

THROM'BUS,  n.  [Gr.  Jo.pu'oc.J  A  small  tumor 
which  sometimes  ensues  from  the  escape  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  membrane  in  the  operation  of  bleed- 
ing. Brande. 

THRONE,  n.     [L.  thrpnus;  Gr.  Spovic ;  Fr.  trone.] 

1.  A  royal  seat ;  a  chair  of  state.  The  throne  is 
sometimes  an  elegant  chair  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  gilding,  raised  a  step  above  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  a  canopy. 

2.  The  seat  of  a  bishop.  Jiyllffe. 

3.  In  Scripture,  sovereign  power  and  dignity. 

Only  in  the  throne  \ 
Thy  tlirone,  0  God, 

4.  Angels.     Col.  i. 

5.  Tin:  place  where  God  peculiarly  manifests  his 
power  and  glory. 

The  heaven  is  my  lArone,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool.  —  Is.  Ixvi. 
THRONE,  v.  f.    To   place  on   a  royal  seat;  to  en- 
throne. 

2.  To  placo  in  an  elevated  position;  to  give  an 
elevated  place  to ;  to  exalt. 

True  image  of  the  Father,  whether  throned 

In  the  bosom  of  bliss  and  light  of  light.  Milton. 

TIIRoN'£D,  pp.    Placed  on  a  royal  seat,  or  on  an 

elevated  seat ;  exalted. 
THRONE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  throne. 
THRONG,  n.t  [Sax.   throng;  Ir.   drong;    G.  and  D. 

drang.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  crowd ;  a  multitude  of  persons  or  of  living 
beings  pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  as- 
semblage ;  as,  a  throng  of  people  at  a  playhouse. 

2.  A  great  multitude  ;  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 
THRONG,  v.  i.     [Sax.  thringan  ;  D.  dringen ;  G.  drdn- 

gen;  Dan.  tramger  ;  Sw.  trdnga.  If  n  is  not  radical, 
this  word  coincides  with  Sw.  tryka,  Dan.  trykker,  to 
press,  to  print.     Class  Rg.] 

To  crowd  together ;  to  press  into  a  close  body,  as 
a  multitude  of  persons  ;  to  come  in  multitudes. 
I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.  Shak. 

THRONG,  v.  t.  To  crowd  or  press,  as  persons  ;  to 
oppress  or  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living  beings. 

Much  people  followed  him,  and  tlironged  him Mark  v. 

THRONCED,  pp.  or  a.  Crowded  or  pressed  by  a 
multitude  of  persons. 

THRONG'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Crowding  together ;  press- 
ins  with  a  multitude  of  persons. 

THRONG'ING,  n.     The  act  of  crowding  together. 

THRONG'LY,  ado.  In  crowds.    [JVot  in  use.]   More. 

THRoN'ING,  ppr.  Placing  on  a  royal  seat;  enthron- 
ing. 

THROP'PLE,  (throp'pl,)  n.  The  windpipe  of  a  horse. 
[Local.]  Cyc. 

THROS'TLE,  (thros'I,)  n.     [Sax.  thorstle  ;  G.  drossel.] 
A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  Merula  musica,  (Tardus 
musicus,  Linnceus  ;)  also  called  Song  Thrush.     It  is 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Jardinc.  P. Cyc. 

THROS'TLE,  (thros'I,)  n.  A  machine  for  spinning, 
which  makes  the  wool  smooth  and  wiry. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Econ. 

THROS'TLING,  n.  A  disease  of  cattle  of  the  ox  kind, 
occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats,  which, 
unless  checked,  will  choke  them.  Cyc. 

THROT'TLE,  (throt'tl,)  n.  [from  throat.]  The  wind- 
pipe or  trachea.  Brown. 

THROT'TLE,  v.  i.    To  choke;   to  suffocate;  or  to 

Astruct  so  as  to  endanger  suffocation.         Dryden. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 

THROT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  breaks  and  inter- 
ruptions, as  a  person  half  suffocated. 

Throttle  their  practiced  accents  in  their  fears.  Sliak. 

THROT'TLKD,  (throt'tld,)  pp.    Uttered  with  breaks 
and  interruptions. 
2.  Choked  ;  suffocated. 

THROT'TLING.  ppr.     Choking  ;  suffocating. 

THROUGH,  (thro:),)  prep.  [Sax.  thurh  ;  D.  door;  G. 
durch  ;  W.  tnoy  or  trie,  whence  trwyaw,  to  pervade  ; 
Ir.  trcoghdham,  Gaelic,  trcaghaim,  to  pierce  or  bore.] 

1.  From  end  to  end,  or  from  side  to  side  ;  from 
one  surface  or  limit  to  the  opposite  ;  as,  to  bore 
through  a  piece  of  timber,  or  through  a  board  ;  a  ball 
passes  through  the  side  of  a  ship. 

2.  Noting  passage;  as,  to  pass  through  a  gate  or 
avenue. 

Through  the  gates  of  ivory  he  dismissed 

His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

3.  By  transmission,  noting  the  means  of  convey- 
ance. 

Tliroug h  these  hands  this  science  has  passcdwilh  great  applause. 

Temple. 
Material  things  are  presented  only  through  the  senses.     Cheyne. 

4.  By  means  of;  by  the  agency  of;  noting  instru- 
mentality. This  signification  is  a  derivative  of  the 
last. 

Through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud Job  xiv. 

Some  tlirough  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 

Have  slain  their  brothers,  and  their  country  sold.  Dryden. 

Sanctify  litem  through  tliy  truth. — John  xvii. 

The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  lile  Oirough  JesUB  Christ  our  Lord.  — 
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5.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  extent ;  as,  to  ride 
tlirough  the  country. 

Their  tongue  walketh  Oirough  the  earth.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 

6.  Noting  passage  among  or  in  the  midst  of ;  as,  to 
move  through  water,  as  a  fish  ;  to  run  through  a 
thicket,  as  a  deer 

THROUGH,  (throo,)  adv.  From  one  end  or  side  to 
the  other  ;  as,  to  pierce  a  thing  tlirough. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end  ;  as,  to  read  a  letter 
through. 

3.  To  the  end  ;  to  the  ultimate  purpose ;  as,  to 
carry  a  project  through. 

To  carry  through  ;  to  complete  ;  to  accomplish. 
To  go  through,  to  prosecute  a  scheme  to  the  end. 
2.  To  undergo ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  go  through  hard- 
ships. 

THROUGH' -BRED  should  be  Thorough-bred. 

THROUGH'-LIGHT-ED  should  be  Thorough- 
lighted.     [JVot  used.] 

THROUGH'LY,  (throo'le,)  adv.  Completely;  fully  ; 
wholly.  Bacon. 

2.  Without  reserve  ;  sincerely.  Titlotson. 

[For  this  Thoroughly  is  now  used.] 

THROUGH-OUT',  (Ihroo-out',)  prep,  [through  and 
out.] 

Quite  through  :  in  every  part ;  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other.  This  is  the  practice  throughout  Ireland. 
A  general  opinion,  prevails  throughout  England. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  avoided 
every  species  of  vice. 

THROUGH-OUT',  (throo-out',)  adv.  In  every  part. 
The  cloth  was  of  a  piece  throughout. 

THROUGH'-PAC-ED,(throo'paste.)  [JVotused.]  See 
Thorough-paced.  More, 

THROVE,  old  pret.  of  Thrive. 

THROW,  (thro,)  v.  t.  ;  pret.  Threw  ;  pp.  Thrown. 
[Sax.  thrawan  ;  perhaps  D.  drtiaijcn,  to  turn,  wind, 
twist,  whirl  ;  G.  drehen  ;  W.  troi.'  The  Saxon  word 
signifies  lo  twist,  to  turn,  to  curl,  throw,  and  to  re- 
volve. It  is  contracted,  and  probably  coincides  in 
elements  with  Gr.  rpcxoi,  to  run,  for  this  was  applied 
primarily  to  wheels,  as  we  see  by  its  derivatives, 
Tpoxm,  a  wheel,  rpox'Xos,  a  top,  L.  trochilus.] 

1.  Properly,  to  hurl ;  to  whirl ;  to  fling  or  cast  in 
a  winding  direction. 

2.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner ;  to  propel ;  to 
send  ;  to  drive  to  a  distance  from  the  hand  or  from 
an  engine.  Thus  we  throw  stones  or  dust  with  the 
hand  ;  a  cannon  throws  a  ball ;  a  bomb  throws  a  shell. 
The  Roman  balista  threw  various  weapons.  A  fire- 
engine  throws  water  to  extinguish  flames. 

3.  To  wind  ;  as,  to  throw  silk. 

4.  To  turn  ;  as,  to  throw  balls  in  a  lathe.  [JVot  in 
general  use.] 

5.  To  venture  at  dice. 

Set  less  than  thou  throweil.  Shak. 

6.  To  cast ;  to  divest  or  strip  one's  self  of;  to  put 
off;  as,  a  serpent  throws  his  skin.  Shale. 

7.  To  cast ;  to  send. 

1  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth.  Shok. 

8.  To  put  on  ;  to  spread  carelessly. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.  Pope. 

9.  To  overturn  ;  to  prostrafe  in  wrestling ;  as,  a 
man  throws  his  antagonist. 

10.  To  cast ;  to  drive  by  violence;  as,  a  vessel  or 
sailors  thrown  upon  a  rock. 

To  throw  away  ;  to  lose  by  neglect  or  folly  ;  to 
spend  in  vain;  as,  to  throw  away  time;  to  throw 
away  money. 

2.  To  bestow  without  a  compensation. 

3.  To  reject ;  as,  to  throw  away  a  good  book,  or  a 
good  offer.  Taylor. 

To  throw  by ;  to  lay  aside  or  neglect  as  useless  ;  as, 
to  throw  by  a  garment. 

To  throw  down  ;  to  subvert ;  to  ovei  throw  ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  as,  to  throw  down  a  fence  or  wall. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  a  high  station;  to  depress. 

Spectator. 

To  throw  in  ;  to  inject. 

2.  To  put  in  ;  to  deposit  with  others  ;  also,  to  give 
up  or  relinquish. 

To  throw  off;  to  expel ;  to  clear  from  ;  as,  to  throw 
off 'a  disease. 

2.  To  reject ;  to  discard  ;  as,  to  throw  off  all  sense 
of  shame  ;  to  throw  off  a  dependent. 

To  throw  on  ;  lo  cast  on  ;  to  load. 

To  throw  out;  to  cast  out;  to  reject  or  discard  ;  to 
expel.  Swifl. 

2.  To  utter  carelessly  ;  to  speak  ;  as,  to  throw  out 
insinuations  or  observations. 

3.  To  exert  ;  to  bring  forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks.  Spenser. 

4.  To  distance;  to  leave  behind.  Addison. 

5.  To  exclude  ;  to  reject.  The  bill  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  reading. 

To  throw  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  throxo  up  a  commis- 
sion. 

2.  To  resign  angrily. 

Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  discharge  from  the  stomach.       Arbuthnot. 
To  throw  one's  self  down  ;  to  lie  down. 
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To  throw  one's  self  on;  to  resign  one's  self  to  the 
favor,  clemency,  or  sustaining  power  of  another;  to 
repose.  Taylor. 

To  throw  silk,  is  to  twist  singles  into  a  coi'd  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that   in  which  the  singles  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  twisted. 
THROW,  v.  i.    To  perforin  the  act  of  throwing. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

To  throw  about ;  to  cast  about;  to  try  expedients. 

1  JVot  much  used.]  Spenser. 
rtlUoW,  n.    The  act  of  hurling  or  flinging  ;  a  cast ;  a 

driving  or   propelling  from  the  hand   or   from  an 

engine. 

He  heaved  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  (he  throw, 

He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  ut  the  foe.  Addison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  dice 
fall  when  cast ;  as,  a  good  tlirow.  None  but  a  fool 
hazards  all  upon  one  throw. 

3.  The  distance  which  a  missile  is  or  may  be 
thrown  ;  as,  a  stone's  throw. 

4.  A  stroke ;  a  blow. 

Nor  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.  Spenser. 

5.  Effort ;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul.    ■        Addison. 

6.  The  agony  of  travail.     [See  Throe.] 

7.  A  turner's  lathe.     [Local.'] 

THROWER,  n.    One  that  throws;  one  that  twists 

or  throws  silk  ;  a  throwster. 
THROWING,  ppr.     Casting;  hurling;  flinging. 
THROWN,  pp.  of  Throw.     Cast;    hurled  ;  wound  or 

twisted. 
THROWN'-SILK,  n.    Silk  consisting  of  two  or  more 

singles  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  in  a  direction 

contrary  to  that  in  which  the  singles  of  which  it  is 

composed  are  twisted.  McCulloch. 

THROWSTER,  n.     One  that  twists  or  winds  silk. 
THRUM,  n.      [Ice.  thraum;  G.  truMm  ;  D.  drom,  the 

end  of  a  thing;  Gr.  Spvujia,  a  fragment ;    'ipvn-roi, 

to  break.] 

1.  The  ends  of  weavers' threads. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn.  Bacon. 

3.  Thrums;  among  gardener.!,  the  thread-like,  in- 
ternal bushy  parts  of  flowers  ;  the  stamens. 

THRU.M,  v.  i.     [D.  tram,  a  drum.] 

To  play  coarsely  on  an  instrument  with  the  fingers. 

Drijden. 
THRUM,  v.  t.     To   weave  ;    to   knot ;    to  twist ;    to 
fringe.  CavendUh. 

2.  Among  seamen,  to  insert  short  pieces  of  rope 
yarn  or  spun  yarn  in  a  sail  or  mat.  Diet. 

THRUM'MING,  ppr.    Playing  coarsely  on  an  instru- 
ment. 
2.  Weaving;  knotting;  twisting. 
THRUSH,  M.      [Sax.  thrisc;  G.  drossel ;  W.  tresglen  ; 
Sw.  trust.] 

1.  A  dentirostral  singing  bird  of  various  species,  as 
the  missel-thrush,  (Merula  viscivora  of  Selby, 
Turdus  viscivorus  of  Linnreus,)  the  song-thrush  or 
throstle,  (Merula  musica  or  Turdus  musicus,)  the 
brown  thrush  or  thrasher,  (Turdus  rufus,)  &c. 
Thrushes  tire  nearly  omnivorous,  are  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  the  melody  of  their  notes.  Sardine.    P.  Cyc. 

2.  [Q.U.  tlirust.]  An  affection  of  the  inflammatory 
and  suppurating  kind,  in  the  feet  of  the  horse  anil 
some  othei  animals.    In  the  horse  it  is  in  the  frog. 

Cyc. 

3.  In  medicine,  (L.  aphthec,)  minute  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  Coze.    Arbuthnot. 

A  disease  characterized  by  roundish  granular 
vesicles  of  a  pearl  color,  affecting  the  lips  and  mouth, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  termina- 
ting in  curd-like  sloughs  ;  occasionally  occurring  in 
successive  crops.  Good. 

THRUST,  v.  t.;pret.  and  pp.  Thrust.  [L.trudo,trusum, 

trusitr  ;  Ch.  TIB  ;   Ar.  3  ,Ja  tarada.     Class  Rd,  No. 
63.]  > 

J.  To  push  or  drive  with  force  ;  as,  to  thrust  any 
thing  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument. 
Neither  shall  one  thrust  another.  —  Joel  ii.    John  xx. 

2.  To  drive  ;  to  force  ;  to  impel. 

To  thrust  away  or  from ;  to  push  away  ;  to  reject. 
Acts  vit. 

To  thrust  in ;  to  push  or  drive  in. 

Thrust  in  thy  6iclde  and  reap Rev.  xiv. 

To  thrust  on  ;  to  impel  ;  to  urge.  Shak. 

To  thrust  off;  to  push  away. 

To  thrust  through  ;  to  pierce  ;   to  stab..    JVum.  xxv. 

2  Sam.  xviii. 

To  thrust  out ;  to  drive  out  or  away  ;  to  expel. 
Exod   xii. 

To  thrust  one's  self;  to  obtrude  ;  to  intrude  ;  to 
enter  where  one  is  not  invited  or  not  welcome.  Locke. 

To  thrust  together ;  to  compress. 
THRUST,  v.  ).     To  make  a  push  ;  to  attack   with  a 
pointed  weapon  ;  as,  a  fencer  thrusts  at  his  antago- 
nist. 

2.  To  enter  by  pushing  ;  to  squeeze  in. 

And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.  Dryden. 
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3.  To  intrude.  Rowe. 

4.  To  push  forward  ;  to  come  with  force  ;  to  press 
on. 

Young,  old,  thrust  thero 
In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman. 

THRUST,  n.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a 
pointed  weapon,  or  with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with 
any  instrument ;  a  word  much  used  in  fencing. 

Politcs  Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues, 

And  often  reaches,  and  lib  thrusts  renews.  Dryden. 

2.  Attack  ;  assault. 

There  is  one  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  mechanism.  More. 
In  architecture,  a  horizontal,  outward   pressure,  as 
of  an  arch  against  its  abutments,  or  of  rafters  against 
the  walls  which  support  them.  Brande. 

Note.  Push  and  shove  do  not  exactly  express  the 
sense  of  thrust.  The  two  former  imply  the  applica- 
tion of  force  by  one  body  already  in  contact  with  the 
body  to  be  impelled.  Thrust,  on  the  contrary,  often 
implies  the  impulse  or  application  of  force  by  a 
moving  body,  a  body  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the 
body  to  be  impelled.  This  distinction  does  not  ex- 
tend to  every  case. 

THRUST'ER,  n.     One  who  thrusts  or  stabs. 

THRUST'ING,  ppr.  Pushing  with  force;  driving; 
impelling  ;  pressing. 

THRUST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  pushing  with  force. 

2.  In  dairies,  the  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the 
hand,  to  expel  the  whey.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

THRUST'INGS,  n.  pi.  In  checse-making,  the  white 
whey,  or  that  which  is  last  pressed  out  of  the  curd 
by  the  hand,  and  of  which  butter  is  sometimes  made. 

Cyc. 
[The  application  of  this  word  to  checse-making  is,  1 
believe,  entirely  unknown  in  jVcio  England.] 

THRUST'ING-SSREW,  (-skru,)  n.  A  screw  for 
pressing  curd  in  cheese-making.     [Local.] 

THRUS'TLE,  7t.     The  thrush.     [See  Thi.ostle.] 

THRy'FAL-LOW,  v.  t.  [thrice  and  fallow.]  To 
give  the  third  plowing  in  summer.  Tusser. 

THUG,  n.     [Hindoo,  thugna,  to  deceive.] 

One  of  an  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  in 
India. 

THu'Le,  7i.  The  name  given,  in  early  history,  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  habitable  world,  as  Norway, 
or,  more  probably,  Iceland  ;  hence  the  Latin  phrase 
ultima  thule. 

TIIfj'LITE,  n.  A  variety  of  epidote,  of  a  peach-blos- 
som color,  found  in  Norway.  Ure. 

THUMB,  (thum,)  »•  [Sax.  thuma;  G.  daumen ;  D. 
duim  ;  Dan.  to  mine  ;  Sw.  tunnne.] 

The  sl.ort,  thick  finger  of  the  human  hand,  or  the 
corresponding  member  of  other  animals. 

[The  preferable  orthography  would  be  Thum.] 

THUMB,  (thum,)  v.  t.      To  handle  awkwardly;   to 
play  with  the  fingers  ;  as,  to  tliumb  over  a  tune. 
2.  To  soil  with  ttie  fingers. 

THUMB,  (thum,)  v.  i.    To  play  on  with  the  fingers. 

THUMB'-BAND,  n.  [thumb  and  band.]  A  tvvist  of 
arty  thing  as  thick  as  the  thumb.  Mortimer. 

THUMIV.ED,  (thumd,)  a.     Having  thumbs. 

THUMB'ED,  pp.  Handled  awkwardly;  soiled  with 
the  fingers. 

THUMB'ING,  ppr.     Soiling  with  the  fingers. 

THUMB'KIN,  j  n.     An  instrument  of  torture  for 

THUMB'-SCREW,  (      compressing  the  thumb. 

THUMB'-RING,  n.  A  ring  worn  on  the  thumb.  Shak. 

THUMB'-STALL,  71.  [thumb  and  stall.]  A  kind  of 
thimble  or  ferule  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  for  pro- 
tecting the  thumb  in  making  sails,  &c.  Cyc. 

THUM'ER-SToNE,  it.  The  same  mineral  with  Axi- 
nite,  which  see.  Dana. 

THUM'MIM,  7t.  pi.  A  Hebrew  word  denoting  perfec- 
tions. The  Urim  anti  Thummim  were  worn  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high-priest;  but  what  they  were, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

THUMP,  71.     [It.  thombo.] 

A  heavy  blow  given  with  any  thing  that  is  thick, 
as  with  a  club,  or  the  fist,  or  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
or  with  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door,  that  I  awaked 


at  the  knock. 


Toiler. 


THUMP,  v.  t.    To  strike  or  beat  with  something  thick 

or  heavy.  Shak. 

THUMP,  v.  i.    To  strike  or  fall  on  with  a  heavy  blow. 
A  watchman  at  night  thumps  with  his  pole.  Swi/l. 

THUMP'SD,  (thumpt,)  pp.  Struck  with  something 
heavy. 

THUMP'ER,  7i.    The  person  or  thing  that  thumps. 

THUMP'ING,  ppr.  Striking  or  beating  with  some- 
thing thick  or  blunt. 

2.  a.     Heavy. 

3.  Vulgarly,  stout ;  fat ;  large. 

THUN'DER,  it.  [Sax.  thunder,  thunor  ;  G.  donner ;  D. 
dander;  Sw.  dunder;  Dan.  dundrcn;  L.  tonitru,  from 

tono,  to  sound  ;  Fr.  tonncrre ;  It.  tuono  ;  Pers.    ,jXaj 


thondor,  or  thundur.] 


J" 


1.  The  sound  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning  ; 
the  report  of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 
Thunder  is  caused   by  the  sudden   separation  and 
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reunion  of   the    air  through   which   the    lightning 
passes.  Olmsted. 

[  Thunder  is  not  lightning,  hut  the  effect  of  it.  See 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  Thunder.] 

There  were  lliunders  and  lightnings.  —  Ex.  xix. 

2.  Tliunder  is  used  for  lightning,  or  for  a  thunder- 
bolt, either  originally  through  ignorance,  or  by  way 
of  metaphor,  or  because  the  lightning  and  thunder 
are  closely  united. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  tliunder  bend.  Shak. 

3.  Any  loud  noise;  as,  the  thunder  o{  cannon. 

Sons  of  thunder.  —  Mark  iii. 

4.  Denunciation  published  ;  as,  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

THUN'DER,  7i.  i.  To  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  as  an  ex- 
plosion of  electricity. 

Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?  —  Job  xl. 

2.  To  make  ft  loud  noise,  particularly  a  heavy 
sound  of  some  continuance. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  tliunder  in  my  ears.  M.lton. 

3.  To  rattle,  or  give  a  heavy,  rattling  sound. 

And  roll  the  thundering  chariot  o'er  the  ground.    J.  Trumbull. 

THUN'DER,  v.  t.    To  emit  with  noise  and  terror. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thundered  in  our  general's  ear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder  out  an  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  Aylijfe. 

THUN'DER-BLXST'ED,n.  Blasted  bv  thunder.  Scott. 

THUN'DER-BOLT,  ii.  ft* under  and  bolt.]  A  shaft 
of  lightning  ;  a  brilliant  stream  of  the  electrical  fluid, 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another, 
and  particularly  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth.  Ps. 
lxxviii. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero  ;  as, 
the  Scipios,  those  thunderbolts  of  war.         Dryden. 

3.  Fulmination;  ecclesiastical  denunciation. 

Ke  severely  threatens  Buch  with  the  thunilerboli  of  excommuni- 
cation, h'akewitl. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  thunder-stone.  Spectator. 
THUN'DER-BURST,  ii.  A  hurst  of  thunder.  Hemans. 
THUN'DER-CLAP,  7i.     [thunder  and  clap.]     A  hurst 

of  thunder ;  sudden  report  of  an  explosion  of  elec- 
tricity. 

When  suddenly  the  thunder-clap  was  heard.  Dryden. 

THUN'DER-CLOUD,  n.  [thunder  and  cloud.]  A 
cloud  that  produces  lightning  and  thunder. 

THUN'DER-ER,ii.  He  that  thunders.  Waller.  Dr,;den. 

THUN'DER-HOUSE,  ii.  An  instrument  for  illustra- 
ting the  manner  in  which  buildings  receive  damage 
by  lightning.  Cyc. 

THUN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  the  noise  of  an 
electrical  explosion  ;  uttering  a  loud  sound  ;  fulmina- 
ting denunciations. 

THUN'DER-ING,  71.  The  report  of  an  electrical  ex- 
plosion ;  thunder. 

Entreat  the  Lord  tltal  there  be  no  more  mighty  thunderingi  and 
hail.  — Ex.  ix. 

THUN'DER-OUS,  a.    Producing  thunder. 

How  he  before  the  tliundcrous  throne  doth  lie.  MiUon. 

[Little  used.] 

THUN'DER-SHOW-ER,7i.  [thunder  and  shower.]  A 
shower  accompanied  with  thunder. 

THUN'DER-SToNE,  71.  A  stone,  otherwise  called 
Brontia.  Cijc. 

THUN'DER-STORM,  71.  [thunder  and  storm.]  A 
storm  accompanied  with  lightning  and  thunder. 
Thunder-clouds  are  often  driven  by  violent  winds. 
In  America,  the  violence  of  the  wind  at  the  com- 
mencement is  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a  hurri- 
cane, and  at  this  time  the  explosions  of  electricity 
are  the  most  terrible.  This  violence  of  the  wind 
seldom  continues  longer  tilan  a  few  minutes,  and 
after  this  subsides,  the  rain  continues,  but  the  peals 
of  thunder  are  less  frequent.  These  violent  showers 
sometimes  continue  for  hours  ;  more  generally,  they 
are  of  shorter  duration. 

THUN'DER-STRIKE,  v.  t.  [thunder  and  strike]  To 
strike,  blast,  or  injure,  by  lightning.  Sidney. 

[Little  used  in  its  literal  sense.] 

2.  To  astonish,  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  something 
[Little  used,  cicrpt  in  the  participle.]  [terrible. 

THUN'DER-STRUCK,  pp.  ma.  Astonished  ;  amazed  ; 
struck  dumb  by  something  surprising  or  terrible  sud- 
denly presented  to  the  mind  or  view. 
[This  is  a  tcord  in  common  use.] 

THUN'DER-Y,  a.  Accompanied  with  thunder.  [Little 
used.] 

THO'RI-BLE,  71.  [L.  thuribulum,  from  Outs,  thuris, 
frankincense.] 

A  censer  of  metal,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  vase, 
with  a  cover  perforated  to  allow  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  incense  to  escape.   Gloss,  of  Archil.    Cowel. 

THU-RIF'ER-OUS,  o.  [Ii.  thnrifer  ;  thus  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  or  bearing  frankincense. 

THU-RI-FI-CA'TION,  71.  [L.  thus,  thuris,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 
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THY 


TIC 


TID 


The  act  of  fuming  with  incense ;  or,  the  act  of 
burning  incense.  Stillingfi.ee*. 

'j  HURL,  n.  A  short  communication  between  adits  in 
mines.  Brande. 

IHUKS'UAY,  n.  [Dan.  Torsdag,  that  is  Thor's  day, 
the  day  consecrated  to  Thar,  the  god  of  thunder,  an- 
swering; to  the  Jove  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  L. 
dies  Jo  vis  ;  It.  Qiovcdi;  Sp.  Jueves ;  Fr.  Jeudi.  So  in 
G.  donnerstag,  D.  donderdag,  thunder-day.  This  Thor 
is  from  the  root  of  W.  taran,  thunder;  taraw,  to 
Btrike,  hit,  or  produce  a  shock  ;  Gaelic  and  Ir.  toirn, 
a  great  noise  ;  toirneas,  thunder.  The  root  of  the 
word  signifies,  to  drive,  to  rush,  to  strike.  In  Sw. 
thb'rdou  is  thunder.] 

The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 

THUS,  n.    [Gr.  9uo>,  to  sacrifice.] 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  so  called  from  its  use. 

THUS,  ado.     [Sax.  thus;  D.  dus.] 

1.  In  this  or  that  manner;  on  thiswise;  as,  thus 
sairh  the  Lord  ;  the  Pharisee  prayed  thus. 

Thus  ditl  Noah,  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him.  — 
Gen.  vi. 

2.  To  this  degree  or  extent ;  as,  thus  wise  ;  thus 
peaceable.  Holyday. 

Thus  fiir  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds.  Milton. 

3.  In  the  phrase  thus  much,  it  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
jective, equivalent  to  this  much. 

THWACK,  v.  t.  [Q,u.  Sax.  thacaan,  to  feel  or  stroke 
lightly.  It  does  not  well  accord  with  this  verb.  The 
word  twit  is  the  Sax.  oithwitan,  or  othwitan,  a  com- 
pound of  tctlt,  or  oth,  to,  or  at,  and  wi'nn.  In  like 
manner,  thwack  may  be  formed  from  our  vulgar  whack, 
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which  is  precisely  the  Eth.  U/  tU  wakea,  Ar.  5tS« 

wakatt,  to  strike.] 

To  strike  with  something  flat  or  heavy  ;  to  bang  ; 
to  beat  or  thrash.  Arbuthnot. 

THWACK,  n.     A  heavy  blow  with  something  flat  or 

heavy.  Jidd'ison. 

THWACK'ING,  ppr.     Striking  with  a  heavy  blow. 
THWAITE,  n.     A  fish  ;  a  species  of  the  shad.     [See 
Twaite.]  Cijc. 

2.  A  plain  parcel  of  ground,  cleared  of  wood  and 
stumps,  inclosed  and  converted  to  tillage.     [Local.] 
THWART,  (thwort,)  a.     [D.  dwars ;  Dan.  tver,  Inert, 
tfers';  Sw.  tvdrs,  tvart;  probably  a  compound  of  Sax. 
ceth,  oth,  to,  and  the  root  of  veer,  L.  verto,  versus.] 
Transverse  ;  being  across  something  else. 

Moved  contrary  with  thioart  obliquities.  Milton. 

THWART,  (tluvort,)  v.  t.  To  cross;  to  be,  lie,  or 
come  across  the  direction  of  something. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thioarts  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  oppose ;  to  contra- 
vene ;  hence,  to  frustrate  or  defeat.  VVe  say,  to 
thwart  a  purpose,  design,  or  inclination  ;  or  to  thwart 
a  person. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.  Shak. 

The  proposals  of  the  one  never  tkioarled  the  inclinations  ot  the 
other.  South. 

THWART,  v.  i.    To  be  in  opposition. 

A  proposition  that  shall  thwart  at  all  with  these  internal  oracles. 
1  Unusual  and  improper.] 

THWART,  n.  The  seat  or  bench  of  a  boat  on  which 
the  rowers  sit,  placed  athwart  the  boat.         Totten. 

THWARTED,  pp.     Crossed  ;  opposed  ;  frustrated. 

THVVART'ER,  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  indicated  by 
shaking,  trembling,  or  convulsive  motions.       Cyc. 

THVVART'ING,  ppr.  Crossing;  contravening;  de- 
feating. 

THWART'ING,?).    .The  art  of  crossing  or  frustrating. 

TH  WART'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  cross  direction  ;  in  op- 
position. 

THWART'NESS,  n.     Untowardness  ;  perverseness. 

THWART'-SHIPS,ai/u.    Across  the  ship.    Mar.  Diet. 

THWtTE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  thwitan.] 

To  cut  or  clip  with  a  knife.     [Local.']      Chaucer. 

THWIT'TLE,  (thwit'tl,)  v.  t.  To  whittle.  [See 
Whittle.]  Chaucer. 

THY,  a.  [Contracted  from  thine,  or  from  some  other 
derivative  of  thou,  It  is  probable  that  the  pronoun 
was  originally  thig,  thug,  or  thulc,  and  the  adjective 
thigen.     See  Thou.] 

Thy  is  the  adjective  of  thou,  or  a  pronominal  ad- 
jective, signifying,  of  thee,  or,  belonging  to  thee,  like 
tuus,  in  Latin.  It  is  used  in  the  solemn  and  grave 
style. 

These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of  good.  Milton. 

THY'INE-WOOD,  n.  A  precious  wood,  mentioned 
Rev.  xviii.,  probably  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadri- 
valvis,  formerly  called  Thuja,  or  Thyia  articulata, 
known  to  the  Romans  by  a  name  signifying  Citron- 
Wood.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  allied  to 
the  pines,  and  is  thought  to  produce  the  sandarac  of 
commerce.  Kitto.     P.  Cyc. 

THYME,  (usually  pronounced,  irregularly,  time,)  n. 
[Fr.  tltym ;  L.  thymus  ;  Gr.  3-luioc.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus.  The  garden  thyme 
is  a  warm,  pungent  aromatic,  much  used  to  give  a 
relish  to  seasonings  and  soups. 

THY'MUS,  n.     [Gr.  fjn^nc.] 


In  anatomy,  a  glandular  body,  divided  into  lobes, 
situated  behind  the  sternum  in  the  duplicuture  of 
the  mediastinum.  It  is  largest  in  the  fetus,  dimin- 
ishes after  birth,  and  in  adults  often  entirely  disap- 
pears. It  has  no  excretory  duct,  ami  its  use  is  un- 
known. In  calves  it  is  called  Sweetbread;  but 
the  term  sweetbread  is  also  applied  to  the  pancreas,  a 
very  different  organ.  Hooper.     Wistar.     Parr. 

TH?'MY,(tI'me,)a.  Abounding  with  thyme  :  fragrant. 

THY'ROID,  a.   [Gr.  Supjoc,  a  shield,  and  ei joj, form.] 
"Resembling  a  shield  ;  applied  to  one  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  larynx,  so  called  from  its  figure,  to  a 
gland  situated  near  that  cartilage,  and  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  gland.  Cyc. 

The  thyroid  cartilage'  constitutes  the  anterior,  su- 
perior, and  largest  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  some- 
times popularly  called  Adam's  Apple.  Hooper. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  situated  on  the  sides  and 
front  of  tiie  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea.  It  is  copiously  supplied  with 
blood,  but  is  not  known  to  furnish  any  secretion. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  bronchocele,  or  goiter. 

Hooper.     Parr. 

THYRSE,  (thurs,)  j  >i.      [L.   thyrsus  ;    Gr.   -Sup- 

THYR'SIJS,  Uhur'sus,)  J      o-oc.J 

In  botany,  a  species  of  inflorescence  ;  a  panicle,  very 
compact,  with  the  lower  branches  shorter  than  those 
of  the  middle,  as  in  the  lilac.  Lindley. 

THYR'SOID,  (thtir-,)  a.  Having  somewhat  the  form 
of  a  thyrse  or  thyrsus. 

THYR'SUS,  (thur-,)  n.  [Gr.  Bopooc.]  A  staff  en- 
twined with  ivy,  which  formed  part  of  the  accoutre- 
ment of  a  Bacchanal,  or  performer  in  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus.  Brande. 

THYS-AN-U'RANS,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  Svoavovpos,  having 
a  long,  bushy  tail.] 

An  order  of  apterous  insects,  supported  by  six  feet, 
that  undergo  no  metamorphosis, and  have  in  addition 
particular  organs  of  motion,  either  on  the  sides  or  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Cuvier. 

THY-SELF',  'pron.  [thy  and  self.]  A  pronoun  used 
after  thou,  to  express  distinction  with  emphasis. 
"  Thou  thyself  shall  go  ;  "  that  is,  thou  shalt  go,  and 
no  other.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  thou,  and  in 
the  nominative  as  well  us  objective  case. 

TI-A'RA,  n.  [Fr.  tiare;  L.  Sp.  and  It.  tiara;  Gr.  rta- 
pa;  Sax.  tyr.     See  Syr.  J   ^,  chadar,  Class  Dr,  No. 

15,  and  Heb.  "UOy  atar,  No.  34.  From  the  former 
probably  the  Latins  had  their  cidaris,  and  tiara  from 
the  latter;  the  same  word  with  different  prefixes.] 

1.  An  ornament  or  article  of  dress  with  which 
the  ancient  Persians  covered  their  heads  ;  a  kind  of 
turban.  As  different  authors  describe  it,  it  must 
have  been  of  different  forms.  The  kings  of  Persia 
alone  hail  a  right  to  wear  it  straight  or  erect :  the 
lords  and  priests  wore  it  depressed,  or  turned  down 
on  the  fore  side.  Xenophon  says  the  tiara  was  en- 
compassed with  the  diadem,  at  least  in  ceremonials. 

Cyc. 

2.  An  ornament  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
Exod.  xxviii. 

3.  The  pope's  triple  crown.  The  tiara  and  keys 
are  the  badges  of  the  papal  dignity  ;  the  tiara  of  his 
civil  rank,  and  the  keys  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  was 
formerly  a  round,  high  cap.  It  was  afterward  en- 
compassed with  a  crown,  then  with  a  second  and  a 
third.  Cyc. 

TI-A'RA-£D,  (tl-a'rad,)  a.     Adorned  with  a  tiara. 

TIB'I-A,  71.  [L.]  The  shin-bone  ;  the  larger  of  the 
two  bones  which  form  the  second  segment  of  the 
leg.  Brande. 

TIB'I-AL,  a.  [L.  tibia,  a  flute,  and  the  large  bone  of 
the  leg.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  ;  as,  the 
tibial  artery  ;  tibial  nerve.  Med.  Rcpos. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  pipe  or  flute. 
TIB'U-RO,  7i.     A  fish  of  the  shark  kind. 

TI€  DOU-LOU-REUX',  n.     [Fr.]     A  painful  affec- 
tion of  a  nerve,  coming  on  in  sudden  attacks,  usually 
in  the  head. 
TICE,  for  Entice.     [Not  in  use.]  Bcaum.  Sr  Fl. 

TIGH'OR-RHINE.  n.     [Gr.  rtiXnc  and  ptv.] 

A  fossil  rhinoceros,  with  a  middle,  vertical,  bony 
septum  or  wall  supporting  the  nose.  Brande. 

TICK,  7i.  [In  Gaelic,  doigh  is  trust.  But  I  suspect 
tick  to  signify  a  cut,  a  notch,  W.  twe,  from  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  accounts  among  unlettered  men.  See 
Dock  and  Ticket.] 

Credit ;  trust ;  as,  to  buv  upon  tide  Locke. 

TICK,  7i.     [Fr.  tiquc:  G.  zecke ;  It.  iccca.] 

A  little  insect,  of  a  livid  color  and  globose-ovate 
form,  that  infests  sheep,  dogs,  goats,  cows,  &c,  a 
species  of  Acarus.  Cyc. 

TICK,  71.  [D.  teek,  tyk  ;  probably  from  covering,  L. 
lego,  Eng.  to  deck  ;  Russ.  tik,  tent-cloth.] 

The  cover  or  case  of  a  bed,  which  contains  the 
feathers,  wool,  or  other  material. 
TICK,  v.  i.     [from  tick,  credit.]     To  run  upon  score. 
2.  To  trust.  Jlrbuthnot. 

TICK,  7i.  i.  [D.  tikken.  It  coincides  in  elements  with 
L.  tango,  tago.] 

To  beat ;  to  pat ;  or  to  make  a  small  noise  by  beat- 
ing or  otherwise  ;  as  a  watch. 


TICK'-B6AN,  7i.  A  small  bean  employed  ill  feeding 
horses  and  other  animals.  Ci>c. 

TICK'EN,  7i.     Cloth  for  bed-ticks,  or  cases  for  beds. 

TICK'ET,  it.  [Fr.  etiquette;  W.  toeyn,  a  short  piece 
or  slip,  a  ticket,  from  tociaw,  to  curtail,  to  clip,  to 
dock.  We  have  dock  and  docket  from  the  same  root. 
It  denotes  a  piece  or  slip  of  paper.] 

1.  A  piece  of  paper  or  a  card  which  gives  the 
holder  a  right  of  admission  to  some  place  ;  as,  a  ticket 
for  the  playhouse,  or  for  other  exhibition. 

2.  A  piece  of  paper  or  writing  acknowledging 
some  debt,  or  a  certificate  that  something  is  due  to 
the  holder.  Spenser. 

3.  A  piece  of  paper  bearing  some  number  in  a  lot- 
tery, which  entitles  the  owner  to  receive  such  prize 
as  may  be  drawn  against  that  number.  When  it 
draws  no  prize,  it  is  said  to  draw  a  blank,  and  the 
holder  has  nothing  to  receive. 

TICK'ET,  v.  t.     To  distinguish  by  a  ticket.     Bentley. 

TICK'ET-ED,  pp.     Distinguished  by  a  ticket. 

TICK'ET-ING,  ppr.     Distinguishing  by  a  ticket. 

TICK'ET-PollT'ER,  n.  A  licensed  porter  wearing  a 
ticket,  by  which  he  may  be  identified.     [England.] 

Dickens. 

T1CKTNG,  ppr.     Beating;  patting. 
2.  Trusting ;  scoring. 

TICK'ING,  7i.  A  closely-woven  cloth  used  to  contain 
the  feathers  or  other  materials  of  beds. 

TICK'LE,  (tik'l,)  v.  I.  [dim.  of  touch  ;  perhaps  direct- 
ly from  tick,  to  pat,  or  it  is  the  L.  titillti,  corrupted.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly,  and  cause  a  peculiar  thrilling 
sensation,  which  can  not  he  described.  A  slight  sen- 
sation of  this  kind  may  give  pleasure,  but  when  vio- 
lent it  is  insufferable. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratification.  A  glass  of 
wine  may  tickle  the  palate. 


Shak. 


TICK'LE,  (tik'*,)  i 


To  feel  titiliation. 


He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein. 


Sp., 


TICK'LE,  a.  Tottering;  wavering,  or  liable  to  wav.er 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  unstable ;  easily  over- 
thrown. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  if  in 
love,  may  sign  it  oti'.  .   Shak. 

The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point.  Shak. 

[This  word  is  wholly  obsolete,  at  least  in  New 
England.     Ticklish  is  the  word  used.] 
TICK'LE-NESS,  ji.     Unsteadiness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Chaucer 
TICK'LER,  7i.     One  that  tickles  or  pleases. 
TICK'LING,  ppr.     Affecting  with  titiliation. 
TICK'LING,  7i.     The  act  of  affecting  with  titiliation. 
TICK'LISH,  a.     Sensible   to   slight   touches  ;    easily 
tickled.     The  bottom  of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish   as 
are  the  sides  ;  the  palm  of  the  hand,  hardened  by 
use,  is  not  ticklish. 

2.  Tottering  ;  standing  so  as  to  be  liable  to  totter 
and  fall  at  the  slightest  touch ;  unfixed ;  easily 
moved  or  affected. 


Ireland  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  slate. 


Bacon. 


3.  Difficult;  nice;  critical;  as,  these  are  ticklish 
times.  Swift. 

TICK'LISH-LY,  ado.    In  a  ticklish  manner. 

TICK'LISH-NESS,  7i.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ticklish  or  very  sensible. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tottering  or  liable  to  fall. 

3.  Criticalness  of  condition  or  state. 
TICK'SEED,  7i.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Corispermnm. 

The  tickseed  sunflower  is  of  the  genus  Coreopsis. 

London. 
TICK'-TACK,   71.     A  game   at  tables.     [See   Trick- 
track.] 
TID,  a.     [Sax.  tyddcr.] 

Tender;  soft ;  nice. 
TTD'AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  tides  ;    periodically  rising 
and  falling,  or  flowing  and  ebbing  ;  as,  tidal  waters. 
Modern  English. 
TID'BIT,  7i.     [tid  and  bit]     A  delicate  or  tender  piece 
of  any  thing  eatable. 

Tm'DFR'  I  "*  *"    To  llse  vvith  tenderness  >  t0  fondle. 

TID'DL£D,pp.     Fondled. 

TIDE,  71.  [Sax.  tidan,  to  happen;  tid,  time,  season, 
opportunity,  an  hour  ;  G.  zcit ;  D.  tyd  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
tid.  This  word  is  from  a  root  that  signifies  to  come, 
to  happen,  or  to  fall  or  rush,  as  in  betide  ;  correspond- 
ing in  sense  with  time,  season,  hour,  opportunity. 
Tid,  time,  is  the  fall,  the  occasion,  the  event.  Its 
original  meaning  is  entirely  obsolete,  except  in  com- 
position, as  in  Shrovetide,  Whitsuntide] 

1.  Time ;  season. 

Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 

Each  one  ditl  make  his  brine.  Spenser. 

[This  sense  is  obsolete.] 

2.  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  of  bays,  rivers,  &c,  connected  there- 
with. The  tide  ebbs"  and  flows  twice  in  a  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon,  (the  influence  of  the 
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latter  being  three  times  that  of  the  former,)  acting 
unequally  on  the  waters  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  thus  disturbing  their  equilibrium. 

Olmsted. 

We  commonly  distinguish  the  flow  or  rising  of  the 
water  by  the  name  of  Flood  Tide,  and  the  reflux 
by  that  of  Ebb  Tide. 

[See,  also,  Spring-Tide  and  Neap-Tide.] 

3.  Stream  ;  course  ;  current ;  us,  the  tide  of  the 
times. 

Time's  ungentle  tide.  Byron. 

4.  Favorable  course. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaire  of  men, 

WUicli,  udten  at  tiie  flood,  leads  on  lo  fortune  Sliak. 

5.  Violent  confluence.     [Not  in  use]  Baeon. 

6.  Among  miners,  the  period  of  twelve  hours. 

Cyc. 

7.  Current ;  flow  of  blood. 

And  life's  red  tide  runs  ebbing  from  the  wound. 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice. 

TIDE,  v.  t.     To  drive  with  the  stream.  Dryden. 

TIUE,  (i.  i.  To  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or  harbor  by 
favor  of  the  tide,  and  anchor  when  it  becomes  ad- 
verse. Totten, 

TIDE'-GATE,  n.  A  gate  through  which  water  passes 
into  a  basin  when  the  tide  flows,  and  which  is  shut, 
to  retain  the  water  from  flowing  back  at  the  ebb. 

2.  Among  seamen,  a  place  where  tile  tide  runs  with 
great  velocity.  Totten. 

TIDE'-GaUGE,  n.  A  contrivance  for  registering  the 
state  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every  instant  of 
time.  Brande. 

TTDE'LESS,  a.    Having  no  tide. 

TIDE'-MILL,  n.  [tide  and  mill.]  A  mill  that  is 
moved  by  tide-water ;  also,  a  mill  for  clearing 
lands  from  tide-water. 

TIDES'-MAN,  7i.  An  officer  who  remains  on  board  of 
a  merchant's  ship  till  the  goods  are  landed,  to  pre- 
vent the  evasion  of  the  duties. 

TIDE'-WAIT-ER,  n.  •  [tide  and  waiter.]  An  officer 
who  watches- the  landing  of  goods,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  duties. 

TIUE'-WAY,  n.  [tide  and  way.]  The  channel  in 
which  the  tide  sets.  Mar.  Diet. 

TI'DI-£D,  (tl'did,)  pp.     Made  tidy. 

TI'DI-LY,  adv.  [from  tidy.]  Neatly;  with  neat  sim- 
plicity :  as,  a  female  tidily  dressed. 

TI'DI-NESS,    II.     Neatness    without  richness   or  ele- 
gance ;  neat  simplicity  ;  as,  the  tidiness  of  dress. 
2.  Neatness  ;  as,  the  tidiness  of  rooms. 

TT'DING-LESS,  a.     Having  no  tidings. 

TI' DINGS,  n.  plA  [Sw.  tidning;  Dan.  tidende,  news. 
It  is  the  participle  of  Sax.  tidan,  to  happen,  or  some 
other  verb  connected  with  tide,  and  denotes  coming, 
or  that  which  arrives.] 

News;  advice;  information;  intelligence;  ac- 
count of  what  has  taken  place,  and  was  not  before 
known. 

I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings.  Sliak. 

Behold,  I  bring-  yon  good  tidings  ot  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  —  Luke  ii. 

TI'DY,  a  [from  tid.e,  time,  season  ;  Han.  and  Sw. 
tidig,  seasonable.] 

1.  In  its  primary  sense,  seasonable;  favorable; 
being  in  proper  time  ;  as,  weather  fair  and  tidy. 

Tusser. 

2.  Neat ;  dressed  with  neat  simplicity  ;  as,  a  tidy 
lass ;  the  children  are  tidy ;  their  dress  is  tidy ;  that 
is,  primarily,  proper  for  the  time  or  occasion. 

3.  Neat ;  being  in  good  order.  The  apartments 
are  well  furnished  and  tidy. 

TI'DY,  v.  I.    To  make  neat ;  to  put  in  good  order. 
Ti'1)Y-1j\G,  ppr.     Making  tidy. 

TIE,    i  v.  t.     [Sax.  tian,  for  tigan,  to  bind  ;  tig,  tige,  a 
TVE,  j      tie,  a  purse.     The  primary  sense  is  to  strain, 

and  hence  its  alliance  to  tug,  to  draw,  Sw.  tiga,  L. 

tacco,  to  be  silent.    The  Gr.  Seu  may  be  the  same 

word.     On  account  of  the  participle  tying,  it  might 

be  well  to  write  the  verb  tyc.] 

1.  To  bind  ;  to  fasten  with  a  band  or  cord  and 
knot. 

My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandments —  bind  them  continu- 
ally upo.t  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  tbv  neck.  — 
Prov.  vi. 

2.  To  fold  and  make  fast ;  as,  to  tie  a  knot. 

3.  To  knit ;  to  complicate. 
We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  e 

4.  To  fasten  ;  to  hold  ;  to  unite  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  lied.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  oblige';  to  constrain  ;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 
People,  in  their  jealousy,  may  tie  the  hands  of  their 
ministers  and  public  agents,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  good. 

Not  ne<z  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 

Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.  Dryden. 

6.  In  music,  to  unite  notes  by  a  cross  line,  or  by  a 
curve  line  drawn  over  them. 

To  tie.  up  ,-  to  confine  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder  from 
motion  or  action  ;  as,  to  tie  up  the  tongue  ;  to  tic  up 
the  hands.  Addison. 


TIG 

To  tie  down ,-  to  fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from  rising. 
2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine  ;  to  hinder  from  action. 
TIE,  n.     A  knot ;  fastening. 

2.  Bond;  obligation,  moral  or  legal ;  as,  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  duty  ;  the  ties  of  allegiance. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair.  Young. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  or  metal  for 
binding  two  bodies  together. 

5.  In  music,  a  character  to  connect  syncopated 
notes. 

6.  An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes,  &c,  which 
prevents  either  party  from  being  victorious. 

TIE'-BeAM,  k.  The  beam  which  connects  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pair  of  principal  rafters,  and  prevents  them 
from  thrusting  out  the  wall.  Qwilt. 

Tl'£D,    I  .     .    v  i  pp.     Bound  ;   fasted  with  a  knot ; 

T5'£D,  j  luue><>  \  confined  ;  restrained  ;  united,  as 
notes. 

TIER,  (teer,)  n.  [Heb.  -00  tur.  Class  Dr,  No.  24. 
See  Tire.] 

A  row  ;  a  rank  ;  particularly  when  two  or  more 
rows  are  placed  one  above  another  ;  as,  a  tier  of  seats 
in  a  church  or  theater.  Thus,  in  ships  of  war,  the 
range  of  guns  .on  one  deck  and  one  side  of  a  ship 
is  called  a  tier.  Those  on  the  lower  deck  are  called 
the  lower  tier,  and  those  above,  the  middle  or  upper 
tiers.  Ships  with  three  tiers  of  guns  are  three- 
deckers. 

The  tiers  of  a  cable  are  the  ranges  of  fakes  or 
windings  of  a  cable,  laid  one  within  another  when 
coiled. 

Tier,  in  organs,  is  a  rank  or  range  of  pipes  in  the 
front  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  interior,  when  the 
compound  stops  have  several  ranks  of  pipes.    Cyc. 

TIERCE,  (ters  or  teers,)  n.     [Ft.,  from  tiers,  third.] 

1.  A  cask  whose  content  is  one  third  of  a  pipe, 
that  is,  forty  gallons  ;  or  it  may  be  the  measure. 

2.  In  Ireland,  a  weight  by  which  provisions  are 
sold.  The  tierce  of  beef  for  the  navy  is  304  ib.,  and 
for  India,  33ti  lb. 

3.  In  music,  a  third. 

4.  In  gaming,  a  sequence  of  three  cards  of  the 
same  color. 

5.  A  thrust  in  fencing. 

6.  In  heraldry,  a  field  divided  into  three  parts. 
TIER'CEL,         )  n.     In  falconry,  a  name  given  to  the 
TIERCE'LET,  \      male  hawk,  as  being  a  third  part 

less  than  the  female.  Cyc. 

TlER'CET,  (teer'set,)  re.     [from  tierce.]     In  poetry,  a 

triplet ;  three  lines,  or  three  lines  rhyming. 
TIERSt-E-TAT',  (teerz'a-tli',)  n.     [Fr>]     In  France, 

the  third  branch,  or  commonalty,  answering  to  the 

commons  in  Great  Britain  ;  [literally,  the  third  estate.] 
TIFF,  ii.     [<iu.  tipple,  tope.] 

1.  Liquor;  or  rather  a  small  draught  of  liquor. 
[Vulgar.]  Philips.     Halliwell. 

2.  A  pet  or  fit  of  peevishness  ;  a  slight  altercation. 

Johnson. 
[I  know  not  where  this  word  is  used   in  the  luttcr 
sense.] 

TIFF,  v.  i.     To  be  in  a  pet.     [Low..]  Johnson. 

TIFF,  v.   t.     To  dress.     [Not  in  use.] 

TIF'FA-NY,  «.     [According  to  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish dictionaries,  this  word  is  to  be  referred  to  Taf- 
feta.] 
A  species  of  gauze  or  very  thin  silk. 

TIFFE-HE-MER',  ii.  A  species  of  sea-plant,  so  called 
by  Count  Marsigli,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  heads 
of  the  Typha  palustris,  or  cat's  tail.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface  and  a  velvety  look.  It  grows  to  two  feet  in 
hight,  and  is  elegantly  branched.  It  grows  on 
rocks  and  stones,  and  when  first  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  is  full  of  a  yellow,  viscous  water;  but  when 
this  is  pressed  out,  and  the  substance  is  dried,  it  be- 
comes of  a  dusky-brown  color.  Cyc. 

TIF'FIN,  71.  A  word  introduced  from  India,  denoting 
a  lunch  or  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and  din- 
ner. Malcom.     Blackwood. 

TIG,n.     A  play.     [See  Tag.] 

TiGE,  (teej,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  stalk.]  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn from  the  astragal  to  the  capital.  Bailey. 

Tl'GER,  71.*  [Fr.  tigre  ;  It.  tigro  ;  L.  tigris  ;  said  to  be 
from  "TO  gir,  a  dart ;  whence  Ton  tiger.] 
*1.  A  fierce  and  rapacious  animal  of  the  genus  Fe- 
lis,  (F.  tigris:)  one  of  the  largest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  genus,  inhabiting  Asia.  American  tiger  is  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  jaguar,  (Felis  jaguar.) 
2.  A  servant  in  livery,  who  rides  with  his  master 
or  mistress. 

Tl'GER-GAT,  7i.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
lesser  striped  and  spotted  feline  quadrupeds,  not  in- 
cluding the  tigers,  leopards,  and  panthers.    P.  Cyc. 

TI'GER-FOQT-ED,  a.     Hastening  to  devour  ;  furious. 

Enticlt. 

TI'GER-ISH,  a.    Like  a  tiger. 

TI'GER'8-FOOT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ipomcsa 
or  Convolvulus.  Lee. 

TI'GER-SIIELL,  ii.  [tiger  and  shell.]  A  name  given 
to  a  red  shell  with  large  white  spots.  In  the  Lin- 
iia?au  system,  the  tiger-shell  is  a  species  of  Cypreea. 

Cyc. 

TlGH,  (ti,)  ii.     In  Kent,  a  close  or  inclosure. 

TIGHT,  (trie,)  a.  [G.  dicht;  D.  Sw.  and  Dan.  digt ; 
allied  to  thick  and  tie,  anil  to  Sw.  tiga,  to  be  silefit, 
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L.  taceo  ;  that  is,  close,  closely  compressed  ;   Russ 
tugei,  stiff.     See  Tack. J 

1.  Close  ;  compact ;  not  loose  or  open  ;  having  the 
joints  so  close  that  no  fluid-can  enter  or  escape  ;  not 
leaky  ;  as,  a  tigltt  ship,  or  a  tight  cask. 

2.  Close;. not  admitting  much  air;  as,  a  tight 
room. 

3.  Sitting  close  to  the  body;  as,  a  tight  coat  or 
other  garment. 

4.  Close  ;  ntit  having  holes  or  crevices  ;  not  loose  ; 
applietl  to  many  vessels,  &.C. 

5.  Close  ;  hard  ;  as,  a  tight  bargain.  [In  common 
use  in  America.] 

6.  Close;  parsimonious;  saving;  as,  a  man  tight 
in  his  dealings.     [In  common  use  in  America.] 

7.  Closely  dressed  ;  not  ragged. 

I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  ligla.  Gay. 

8.  Hardy  ;  adroit.  Shuk. 

9.  Not  slack  or  loose;  applied  to  a  rope  extended 
or  stretched  out.  Totten. 

Note.  —  This  is  the  taut  or  taught  of  seamen, 
applied  to  a  rope  stretched.  The  primary  sense  is, 
strained. 

TIGHT'£N,  (tit'n,)  v.t.  To  draw  tighter;  to  straiten  ; 
to  make  more  close  in  any  manner. 

TlGHT'£N-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  tighter ;  strait- 
ened. 

TIGHT'£N-ING,  ppr.  Drawing  tighter  ;  making 
jnore  close  in  any  manner. 

TIGHT'ER,  ii.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw  clothes 
closer.     [Not  used.] 
2.  a.  More  tight. 

TIGHT'LY,  adv.     Closely ;  compactly. 
2.  Neatly  ;  adroitly.  ' 

TIGHT'NESS,  n.  Closeness  of  joints  ;  compactness; 
straitness. 

2.  Neatness,  as  in  dress. 

3.  Parsimoniousness  ;  closeness  in  dealing. 
TI'GRESS,  71.     [from  tiger.]     The  female  of  the  tiger. 
TI'GRINE,  (tl'grin,)  a.     Like  a  tiger. 
TI'GRISH,  a.     Resembling  a  tiger.  Sidney. 
TIKE,  n.     A  tick.     [See  Tick.] 

TlKE,  71.  [Celtic,  tiak,  tiac,  a  plowman  ;  Arm.  tiec,  a 
housekeeper.] 

1.  A  countryman  or  clown. 

2.  A  dog.  Shuk. 
TIL'BU-RY,  71.    A  kind  of  gig  or  two-wheeled  car- 
riage, without  a  top  or  cover.                              Scott. 

TILE,  ti.  [Sax.  tigel;  D.  tegel  or  tichgel;  G.  zicgtl ; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  tegel;  L.  tcguta:  It.  tegola ;  Sp.  teja, 
contracted.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
root  of  L.  tego,  to  cover,  Eng.  to  deck.] 

1.  A  plate  or  piece  of  baked  clay,  used  for  cover- 
ing the. roofs  of  buildings. 

The  pins  for  fastening  tiles  are  made  of  oak  or  fir.        Moxon. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  a  small,  flat  piece  of  dried  earth 
or  earthenware,  used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  met- 
als are  fused. 

3.  A  piece  of  baked  clay  used  in  drains. 
TILE,  v.  t.     To  covet  wil.h  tiies  ;  as,  to  tile  a  house. 

2.  To  cover,  as  tiles. 


The  muscle,  sinew,  End  veil 
Which  tile  this  house,  vill  c 


Donne. 


TiL'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Cov/  red  with  tiles. 

TILE'-EARTH,  (-erth,)  re.  A  species  of  strong, 
clayey  earth  ;  stiff  and  stubborn  land.     [Local.] 

Cyc. 

TILE'-oRE,  ti.  A  variety  of  octahedral  red  copper 
ore.  Ure. 

TlL'ER,  71.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  cover 
buildings  with  tiles.  Bacon. 

TIL'ING,  ppr.     Covering  with  tiles. 

TIL'ING,  7i.     A  roof  covered  with  tiles.     Luke  v. 
2.  Tiles  in  general. 

TILL,  ii.     A  vetch  ;  a  tare.     [Local.] 

TILL,  it.     A  money-box  in  a  shop  ;  a  drawer. 

TILL,  prep,  or  adv.  [Sax.  Ml,  title ;  Sw.  and  Dan.  til  ; 
Sax.  atillan,  to  reach  or  coins  to.  This  word  in  Sw. 
and  Dan.,  as  in  Scottish,  signifies  to  or  at,  and  is 
the  principal  word  used  where  we  use  to.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  thetverh  is  expressed  in  the  Saxon.] 

1.  To  the  time  or  time  of.  I  did  not  see  the  man 
till  the  last  time  he  came  ;  I  waited  for  him  till  four 
o'clock  ;  I  will  wait  till  next  week. 

Till  now ;  to  the  present  time.  I  never  heard  of 
the  fact  till  now. 

Till  then  ;  to  that  time.  I  never  heard  of  the  fact 
till  then. 

2.  It  is  used  before  verbs  and  sentences  in  a  like 
sense,  denoting  to  the  time  specified  in  the  sentence 
or  clause  following.    I  will  wait  till  you  arrive. 

He  said  to  them,  Occupy  till  I  come.  —  Luke  xix. 

Certain  Jews  —  bound  themselves  under  a  corse,   saying  that 

they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.  — 

Acts  xxiii. 
Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer  to  God. 

Tay'.or 

Note.  —  In  this  use,  till  is  not  a  conjunction;  it 
does  not  connect  sentences  like  and,  or  like  or.  It 
neither  denotes  union  nor  separation,  nor  an  alterna- 
tive. It  has  always  the  same  ollice,  except  that  it 
precedes  a  single  word  or  a  single  sentence  ;  the 
tn. ic  to  which  it  refers  being  in  one  case  expressed 
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by  a  single  word,  as  now,  or  then,  or  time,  with  tins, 
or  that,  &c,  and  in  the  other  by  a  verb  with  its  ad- 
juncts; as,  occupy  tilt  I  come,  that  is,  to  I  come.  In 
the  latter  use,  till  is  a  preposition  preceding  a  sen- 
tence, like  against,  in  the  phrase,  against  I  come. 
TILL,  v.  1.  [Sax.  tilian,  tiligan,  to  work,  to  toil,  to 
cultivate,  to  prepare;  W.  tela,  to  strain.  In  G.  bes- 
tellcn,  from  stcllen,  to  set,  to  put  in  order,  has  the 
sense  of  tilling,  cultivating.  These  words  are  doubt- 
less of  one  family.] 

1.  To  labor ;  to  cultivate ;  to  plow  and  prepare 
for  seed,  and  to  dress  crops.  This  word  includes 
not  only  plowing,  but  harrowing,  and  whatever  is 
done  to  prepare  ground  for  a  crop,  and  to  keep  it  free 
from  weeds. 

The  Lonl  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the 
ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  — Gen.  iii. 

2.  In  the  most  general  sense,  to  till  may  include  ev- 
ery species  of  husbandry,  and  this  may  be  its  sense 
in  Scripture. 

TILL'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled  ;  arable  ;  fit 
for  the  plow.  Carew. 

TILL' AGE,  n.  The  operation,  practice,  or  art  of  pre- 
paring land  for  seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  which  might  impede  the  growth  of  crops. 
Tillage  includes  manuring,  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling  land,  or  whatever  is  done  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  state  to  receive  the  seed,  and  the  operations  of 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  hoeing  the  ground,  to  de- 
stroy weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  after  it  is  planted ; 
culture;  a  principal  branch  of  agriculture.  Tillage 
of  the  earth  is  the  principal,  as  it  was  the  first,  oc- 
cupation of  man,  and  no  employment  is  more  honor- 
able. 

TILL'ED,  (tild,)  pp.  Cultivated  ;  prepared  for  seed 
and  kept  clean. 

TILL'ER,  ?i.  One  who  tills  ;  a  husbandman  ;  a  culti- 
vator; a  plowman. 

2.  The  bar  or  lever  employed  to  turn  the  rudder  of 
a  ship. 

3.  A  small  drawer  ;  a  till. 

4.  Among  farmers,  the  shoot  of  a  plant,  springing 
from  the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original  stalk  ;  also, 
the  sprout  or  young  tree  that  springs  from  the  root  or 
stump. 

5.  A  young  timber  tree.     [Local.'] 

TILL'ER,  v.  i.  To  put  forth  new  shoots  from  the 
root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the  original  stalk ;  as, 
we  say,  wheat  or  rye  tillers ;  it  spreads  by  tillering. 
The  common  orthography  is  Tiller.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  writes  it  Tillovt. 

TtLL'ER-ING,  jrpr.  Sending  out  new  shoots  round 
the  bottom  of  the  original  stem. 

TILL'ER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  sending  forth  young 
shoots  from  the  root,  or  around  the  bottom,  of  the 
original  stalk. 

TLLL'ER-ROPE,  n.  The  rope  which  forms  a  commu- 
nication between  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheel.  Mar.  Diet. 

TILL'ING,  ppr.     Cultivating. 

TILL'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  cultivating  land  ;  cul- 
ture. 

TILL'MAN,  n.  A  man  who  tills  the  earth;  a  hus- 
bandman.    [Obs.]  Tnsser. 

TILL'Y-FAL-LY,  )  adv.  or  a.     A  word  formerly  used 

TILL'Y-VAL-LY,  (  when  any  thing  said  was  re- 
jected as  trifling  or  impertinent.     [06s.] 

TIL'MTJS,  7i.     [Gr.  riAW] 

Picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  or  floccillation  ;  a  symp- 
tom of  the  fatal  termination  of  some  disorders. 

Brandc. 

TILT,  n.  [Sax.  teld;  Dan.  tell;  Ice.  tiald;  VV.  tela,  to 
stretch  over.] 

1.  A  tent  ;  a  covering  over  head.  Denham. 

2.  The  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

3.  The  cover  of  a  boat ;  a  small  canopy  or  awning 
of  canvas  or  other  cloth,  extended  over  the  stern- 
sheets  of  a  boat.  Mar.  Diet. 

TILT,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  cloth  or  awning. 

Phillips. 
TILT,  n.     [See  the  verb.]     A  thrust;  as,  a  tilt  with  a 
lance.  Addison. 

2.  Formerly,  a  military  exercise  on  horseoack,  in 
which  the  combatants  attacked  each  other  with 
lances;  as,  tilts  and  tournaments. 

3.  A  large  hammer;  a  tilt-hammer ;  used  in  iron 
manufactures. 

4.  Inclination  forward  ;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask  ;  or  a 
cask  is  oytilt. 

TILT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  tealtian,  to  lean,  to  incline,  to  nod  ; 
Dan.  tylder,  to  pour  out,  to  decant.  In  D.  tillen  sig- 
nifies to  lift,  L.  tollo.  This  is  probably  a  derivative 
verb.] 

1.  To  incline;  to  raise  one  end,  as  of  a  cask,  for 
discharging  liquor ;  as,  to  tilt  a  barrel. 

2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 

Sons  against  fathers  lilt  the  fatal  lance.  PhilipB. 

3.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  or  tilt ; 
as,  to  tilt  steel  to  render  it  more  ductile.  Cyc. 

4   To  cover  with  a  tilt. 
TILT,  v.  i.    To  run,  or  ride,  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ; 
to  practice  the  military  game  or  exercise  of  thrusting 
at  each  other  on  horseback.  Milton. 
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2.  To  fight  with  rapiers. 

Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other'i  breast.  Shak. 

3.  To  rush,  as  in  combat.  Collier. 

4.  To  play  unsteadily  ;  to  ride,  float,  and  toss. 
The  fleet  swift  lilting  o'er  die  surges  flew.  Pope. 

5.  To  lean  ;  to  fall,  as  on  one  side. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  forward  by  the  musclea 
of  the  back.  Grew. 

TILT'-BoAT,  ji.      A  boat  covered  with  canvas  or 

other  cloth. 
TILT'ED,    pp.     Inclined  ;   made  to  stoop ;   covered 
with  cloth  or  awning. 
2.  Hammered  ;  prepared  by  beating,  as  steel. 
TILT'Ell,  n.     One  who  tilts  ;  one  who  uses  the  exer- 
cise of  pushing  a  lance  on  horseback ;   one  who 
fights. 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tiller.  Granville. 

2.  One  who  hammers  with  a  tilt. 
TILTH,  ji.     [Sax.  tilth  ;  from  till.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  tilled  or  prepared  for  a  crop. 
We  say,  land  is  in  good  tilth,  when  it  is  manured, 
plowed,  broken,  and  mellowed,  for  receiving  the 
seed.  We  say,  also,  ground  is  in  bad  tiWi.  When 
we  say,  land  is  in  tilth,  we  mean,  in  good  condition 
for  the  seed  ;  not  in  tilth,  in  a  bad  condition. 

2.  That  which  is  tilled  ;  tillage  ground.  [Not  in 
use.] 

TILT'-HAM-MER,  n.*  [tilt  and  hammer.]  A  heavy 
hammer,  used  in  iron-works,  which  is  lifted  by  a 
wheel. 

TILT'ING,  ppr.  Inclining;  causing  to  stoop  or  lean  ; 
using  the  game  of  thrusting  with  the  lance,  on  horse- 
back ;  also,  hammering  witli  a  tilt-hammer. 

TILT'ING,  7i.  The  process  by  which  blister-steel  is 
rendered  ductile.  This  is  done  by  beating  with  the 
tilt-hammer.  Buchanan. 

TIM'BAL,  n.     A  kettle-drum.     [See  Tymbal.] 

TIM'BER,  7i.  [Pax.  timber,  wood,  a  tree,  structure  ; 
timbrian,  to  build,  to  edify,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  Goth. 
timbryan,  to  construct  ;  Sw.  timmer,  wood  fit  for 
building  ;  timra,  to  build,  to  frame  ;  Dan.  tommer, 
timber  ;  tomrcr,  to  build  ;  D.  timmer,  an  apartment ; 
timber,  a  crest ;  timmercn,  to  build  ;  timmerhout,  tim- 
ber ;  G.  limmer,  an  apartment;  zimmern,  to  square, 
fit,  fabricate  ;  limmerhulz,  timber.  If  m  is  radical, 
which  is  probable,  this  word  coincides  with  Gr.  Sc- 
uoj,  L.  domus,  a  house,  and  Gr.  tfcnac,  the  body.  The 
primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  set,  lay,  or  found.] 

1.  That  sort  of  wood  which  is  proper  for  buildings 
or  for  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  carriages,  fences, 
ships,  and  the  like.  We  apply  the  word  to  stand- 
ing trees  which  are  suitable  for  the  uses  above  men- 
tioned ;  as,  a  forest  contains  excellent  timber;  or  to 
the  beams,  rafters,  scantling,  boards,  planks,  &c, 
hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees.  Of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  trees  useful  as  timber,  in  our  climate,  the 
white  oak,  and  the  white  pine,  hold  the  first  place 
in  importance 

2.  Tlie  body  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Shak. 

3.  The  materials  ;  in  irony. 


Such  dispositions - 


:  the  fittest  timber  to  make  politics  of. 

Bacon. 


4.  A  single  piece  or  squared  stick  of  wood  for 
building,  or  already  framed. 

Many  of  the  timbers  were  decayed.  Coxe's  Sieitz. 

5.  In  ships,  a  timber  is  a  rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  the  keel  in  a  vertical 
direction.  One  timber  is  composed  of  several  pieces 
united  in  one  frame.  Mar.  Diet. 

Timber,  or  timmer,  of  furs,  as  of  martens,  ermines, 
sables,  and  tlie  like,  denotes  forty  skins;  of  other 
skins,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Laws  of  Ed.  Confessor. 
Timbers  of  ermine,  in  heraldry,  denote  the  ranks  or 
rows  of  ermine  in  noblemen's  coats. 
TIM'BER,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  timber       [See  Tim- 
bered.] 
TIM'BER,  7j.  i.     To  light  on  a  tree.     [Not  in  use.] 

U Estrange. 
2.  In  falconry,  to  make  a  nest.  Cyc. 

TIM'BER-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  timber;  as, 
a  we]\-timbercd  house.  In  the  United  States,  we  say, 
land  is  well  timbered,  when  it  is  covered  with  good 
timber-trees. 

2.  Built ;  formed  ;  contrived.     [Little  used.] 

Wotton. 
TIM'BER-HEAD,  (-tied,)  77.     [timber  and  head.]     In 
ships,  the  top  end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  the  gun- 
wale, and  serving  for  belaying  ropes,  &c. ;  otherwise 
called  Kevel-Head.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIM'BER-ING,  ppr.     Furnishing  with  timber. 
TI.M'BER-SOW,  7i.     A  worm  in  wood.  Bacon. 

TIM'BER-TREE,  77.     [timber  and  tree.]     A  tree  suita- 
ble for  timber. 
TIM'BER-WORK,   (-wurk,)  77.      [timber  and   work.] 

Work  formed  of  wood. 
TIM'BER- YARD,   77.     [timber  and  yard.]     A  yard  or 

place  where  timber  is  deposited. 
TIM'BRE,  (tim'ber,)  71.     [D.  timber.] 

A  crest  on  a  coat  of  arms.    It  ought  to  be  written 
Timber, 
TIM'BREL,   71.     [Sp.  tamboril,  a  tabor  or  drum  ;  It 
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tamburo ;  Fr.  tambourin,  tambour  ;  Ir.  tiompan  ;  L. 
tympanum;  Gr.  rvunavuv.  This  is  probably  the  same 
as  tabor,  or  from  the  same  root ;  771  being  casual.  It 
is  from  beating  ;  Gr.  tvtttco.] 

An  instrument  of  music  ;  a  kind  of  drum,  tabor, 
or  tabret,  which  has  been  in  use  from  the  highest 
antiquity. 

And  Miriam  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  —  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  widi  timbrels  and  with  dances.  —  Ex.  xv. 

TIM'BREL-£D,  a.     Sung  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel. 

Milton. 

TIME,  71.  [Sax.  tt'm,  tima,  time  in  general  ;  Dan.  time, 
Sw.  timmc,  an  hour  ;  L.  temp-us ;  It.  and  Port,  tempo  ; 
Sp.  tiempo ;  Fr.  temps,  time  in  general ;  all  from  the 
root  of  the  Sw.  tima,  to  happen,  to  come,  to  befall ; 
but  the  root,  in  some  of  its  applications,  must  have 
signified,  to  rush  with  violence.  Hence  the  sense  of 
temples,  L.  tempora,  the  falls  of  the  head,  also  tempest, 
&c.  (SeeTEMr-EST.)  Time  is  primarily  equivalent  to 
season  ;  to  the  Gr.  ojpa,  in  its  original  sense,  opportu- 
nity, occasion,  a  fail,  an  event,  that  which  comes.] 

1.  A  particular  portion  or  part  of  duration,  wheth- 
er past,  present,  or  future.  The  time  was  ;  the  time 
has  been  ;  the  time  is  ;  the  time  will  be. 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again.  Franklin. 

God,  who,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  lime 
past  un  o  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  —  Hcb.  i. 

2.  A  proper  time  ;  a  season. 

There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose.  —  Eccles.  iii. 
The  lime  of  tigs  was  not  yet.  —  Mark  xi. 

3.  Duration. 

The  equal  and  uniform  flux  of  time  does  not  affect  our  senses. 

Cyc. 

Time  is  absolute  or  relative  ;  absolute  time  is  con- 
sidered without  any  relation  to  bodies  or  their  mo- 
tions. Relative  time  is  the  sensible  measure  of  any 
portion  of  duration,  by  means  of  motion.  Thus,  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  measures  a  space  of 
time  or  duration.     Hence, 

4.  A  space  or  measured  portion  of  duration.  We 
were  in  Paris  two  months,  and  all  that  time  enjoyed 
good  health. 

5.  Life  or  duration  in  reference  to  occupation.  One 
man  spends  his  time  in  idleness ;  another  devotes  all 
his  time  to  useful  purposes. 

Believe  me,  your  time  -is  not  your  own ;  it  belongs  to  God,  to 
religion,  to  mankind.  Buckminster. 

6.  Age  ;  a  part  of  duration  distinct  from  other 
parts  ;  as,  ancient  times  ;  modern  times.  The  Span- 
ish Armada  was  defeated  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. 

7.  Hour  of  travail. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  time.  Clarendon. 

8.  Repetition  ;  repeated  performance,  or  mention 
with  reference  to  repetition.  The  physician  visits 
his  patient  three  times  in  a  day. 

9.  Repetition  ;  doubling;  addition  of  a  number  to 
itself;  as,  to  double  cloth  four  times  ;  four  times  four 
amount  to  sixteen. 

10.  Measure  of  sounds  in  music;  as,  common 
time,  and  treble  time.  In  concerts,  it  is  all  impor- 
tant that  the  performers  keep  time,  or  exact  time. 

11.  The  state  of  things  at  a  particular  period  ;  as 
when  we  say,  good  times,  or  bad  times,  hard  times, 
dull  times  for  trade,  &c.  In  this  sense,  the  plural  is 
generally  used. 

12.  The  present  life  ,  as,  in  (17711!  or  eternity. 

13.  In  grammar,  tense. 

In  time;  in  good  season;  sufficiently  early.  He 
arrived  771  time  to  see  the  exhibition. 

2.  A  considerable  space  of  duration  ;  process  or 
continuation  of  duration.  You  must  wait  patient- 
ly ;  you  will  in  time  recover  your  health  and  strength. 

At  times;  at  distinct  intervals  of  duration.  At 
times  he  reads  ;  at  other  times  he  rides. 

The  Spirit  began  to  move  him  at  times.  —  Judges  xiii. 

Time  enough  ;  in  season  ;  early  enough. 

Stanley,  at  Eosworth  field,  came  lime  enough  to  6a ve  his  life. 

Bacon. 

To  lose  time ;  to  delay. 

2.  To  go  too  slow  ;  as,  a  watch  or  clock  loses  time. 

Apparent  time  ;  in  astronomy,  true  solar  time,  regu- 
lated by  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun. 

Mean  time ;  a  mean  or  average  of  apparent  time. 
It  is  indicated  by  a  clock  which  moves  with  entire 
exactness. 

Sidereal  time,  is  that  which,  is  shown  by  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  revolutions  of  the  stars. 

Astronomical  time  of  day,  is  the  time  pastTiierm  noon 
of  that  day,  and  is  reckoned  on  to  twenty-four  hours 
in  mean  time.  Brandt'. 

TIME,  v.  t.  To  adapt  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  to 
bring,  begin,  or  perform  at  the  properseason  or  time  ; 
as,  the  measure  is  well-timed1,  or  iU-timcd.  No  small 
part  t  f  political  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  how  to 
time  propositions  and  measures. 

Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  liming.  Dryden. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time  ;  as,  he  timed  the  stroke. 

Addison. 
3   To  measure  ;  as  in  music  or  harmony.     Shak. 
TIM'£D,  pp.    Adapted  to  the  season  or  occasion. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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TIME'FUL,  a.  Seasonable ;  timely  ;  sufficiently  early. 
'JVvt  much  used,]  Ralegh. 

Ti\ME'-IION-OR-£D,  (-on'urd,)  a.  Honored  for  a 
long  time. 

TIMETST,  n.  In  music,  a  performer  wlio  keeps  good 
time.  -       Busby. 

2.  One  who  conforms  with  the  times;  a  time- 
server.     [O^'O 

TTME'-KEEP-ER,  n.  [time  and  keeper.]  A  clock, 
watch,  or  other  chronometer. 

TIM  E'-KILL-ING,  a.     Adapted  to  kill  time. 

TIME'LESS,  a.  Unseasonable  ;  done  at  an  improper 
time. 

Nor  fits  il  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 

Timeless.     [Not  used.)  Pope. 

2.  Untimely  ;  immature  ;  done  or  suffered  before 
the  proper  time  ;  as,  a  timeless  grave.   [Oos.]    Shale, 
TTME'LESS-LY,  adv.    Unseasonably.  MUtint. 

TIME'LI-NESS,  n.     [from,  timely.]    Seasonableness ; 

a  being  in  good  time. 
TlME'LY,  a.     Seasonable;  being  in  good  time  ;  suf- 
ficiently early.    The  defendant  had  timely  notice  of 
this  motion. 

2.  Keeping  time  or  measure.     [JVot  used.]  Spenser. 
TlME'LY,  adv.     Early  ;  soon  ;  in  good  season. 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun.  Prior. 

TIME'OUS-LY,  a.    Seasonably;  in  good  time. 

Watts. 

TIME'-PIECE,  n.  [time  and  piece.]  A  clock,  watch, 
or  other  instrument  to  measure  or  show  the  progress 
of  time;  a  chronometer. 

TIME'-PLeAS-ER,  n.  [time  and  please.]  One  who 
complies  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Shah. 

TIME'-SANC-TION-.ED,  a.    Sanctioned  by  long  use. 

Charming. 

TIME'-SCORN-ER,  n.    One  who  scorns  time. 

TFME'-SERV-ER,  n.  [time  and  serve.]  One  who 
adapts  his  opinions  and  manners  to  the  times  ;  one 
who  obsequiously  complies  with  the  ruling  power. 

Hall. 

TIME'-SERV-ING,  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with 
the  humors  of  men  in  power. 

TIME'-SERV-ING,  ?i.t  An  obsequious  compliance 
witli  the  humors  of  men  in  power,  which  implies  a 
surrender  of  one's  independence,  and  sometimes  of 
one's  integrity. 

TIME'-WSST-ING,  a.     Wasting  time. 

TlME'-VVCRN,  a.     Impaired  by  time.  Irving. 

TIM'ID,  a.  [Fr.  timide ;  L.  timidus,  from  timco,  to 
fear  ;  Gaelic,  tim,  time,  fear  ;  Sp.  tcmhlar,  to  shake 
with  fear  ;  temer,  to  fear.  The  sense  is,  probably,  to 
shake,  or  to  fail,  fall,  recede,  or  shrink.] 

Fearful;  wanting  courage  to  meet  danger;  tim- 
orous ;  not  bold. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.  Thomson. 

TI-MID'I-TY,  n.     [Fr.  timidiU  ;  L.  timiditas.] 

Fearfulness  ;  want  of  courage  or  boldness  to  face 
danger  ;  timorousness  ;  habitual  cowardice.  Timid- 
ity in  one  person  may  he  a  good  trait  of  character, 
while  in  another  it  is  a  deep  reproach. 

TIM'ID-LY,  adv.  In  a  timid  manner ;  weakly;  with- 
out courajre. 

TIM'ID-NESS,  n.    Timidity. 

TIM'ING,  ppr.    Adapting  to  the  season  or  occasion. 

TIM'IST.     See  Timeist. 

TI-MOC'RA-CY,  71.  [Gr.  nun,  honor,  worth,  and 
Kpartoi,  to  hold.] 

Government  by  men  of  property,  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  income.         Qillies's  Aristotle. 

TIM-O-NEER',  n.     [Fr.  timon  ;  L.  temo.] 

A  helmsman.  Mar.  Diet. 

TIM'OR-OUS,  a.  [It.  timoroso  ;  from  L.  timor.  See 
Timid.] 

1.  Fearful  of  danger;  timid;  destitute  of  cour- 
age ;  as,  a  timorous  female. 

2  Indicating  fear  ;  full  of  scruples  ;  as,  timorous 
doubts;  timorous  beliefs.  Brown.     Prior. 

ITM'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.  Fearfully;  timidly;  without 
boldness  ;  with  much  fear. 

L:t  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise.  Philips. 

TIM'OR  OUS-NESS,n.  Fearfulness  ;  timidity  ;  want 
of  courage.  Swift. 

TIM'O-THY  GRASS,  rt.  A  valuable  grass,  the  Phleum 
pratense,  or  cat's-tail  grass,  much  prized  in  America 
for  fodder.  Farm.  Encyc. 

TI'MOUS,  a.  [from  time.]  Early  ;  timely.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Bacon. 

TI'MOUS-LY,  ado.     In  good  season.     [JVot  in  use.] 
Cli.  Rrlig.  Appeal. 

TIN,  n.  [Sax.  tin;  O.tin;  G.iitm;  Sw.  term;  Dan. 
tin,  pewter,  and  tinblik,  tin,  that  is,  tin-plate  ;  Ir. 
stan  ;  W.  ystaeu,  that  is,  spread  or  is  sprinkled  over,  a 
stain,  and  tin  ;  Corn,  starn .;  Arm.  strun  ;  Fr.  etain; 
L.  stannum  ;  Sp.  estano  ;  Port,  estanho ;  It.  stagno. 
The  latter  signifies  tin,  pewter,  and  a  pond,  L. 
stagnum.] 

1.  A  white  metal,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow. 
It  is  soft,  non-elastic,  very  malleable,  and  when  a  bar 
of  it  is  bent  near  the  ear,  distinguished  by  a  crack- 
ling sound  called  the  cr?/ of  tin.  It  is  used  for  culina- 
ry vessels,  being  for  this  purpose  usually  combined 
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with  lead,  forming  pewter;  and,  alloyed  with  small 
proportions  of  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth,  is 
formed  into  various  wares  resembling  silver,  under 
the  names  of  block-tin,  britannia,  &c.  Equal  parts  of 
tin  anil  lead  compose  soder.  Tin,  united  with  copper 
in  different  proportions  firms  bronze,  bell-metul,  ttnd 
speculum-metal.  Tinfoil  coated  with  quicksilver  forms 
the  reflecting  surface  of  glass  mirrors. 

9  Olmsted.     Ure. 

2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

TIN,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  tin,  or  overlay  with  tinfoil. 

TINCAL,  n.  A  name  of  crude  borax,  as  it  is  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  in  yellow,  greasy  crys- 
tals. Ure. 

TIN'CHEL,  n.  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  sur- 
rounding an  extensive  space,  and  gradually  closing 
in,  bring  a  number  of  deer  and  game  within  a  nar- 
row compass.  Walter  Scott. 

TIN6T,  v.  t.     [L.  tingo,  tinctus.] 

To  stain  or  color ;  to  imbue.     [Obs.] 

TINCT,  n.     Slain  ;  color. 

[Obsolete.     We  now  use  Tinoe  and  Tincture.] 

TINC-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Tinctorial  matter  is  coloring 
matter.  •  Ure. 

TINCTURE,  (tinkt'yur,)  71.  [L.tinctura;  Fr.  tcinturc. 
See  Tinge.] 

1.  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance, 
separated  by  a  solvent ;  or  an  extract  of  a  part  of  the 
substance  of  a  body,  communicated  to  the  solvent. 
Hence, 

2.  In  medicine,  a  spirituous  solution  of  such  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are 
soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  or  proof-spirit;  spirit  con- 
taining medicinal  substances  in  solution. 

Cyc.     Coxc. 

3.  A  tinge  or  shade  of  color ;  as,  a  tincture  of 
red. 

4.  Slight  taste  superadded  to  any  substance  ;  as,  a 
tincture  of  orange-peel. 

5.  Slight  quality  added  to  any  thing;  as,  a  tincture 
of  French  manners. 

All  manners  lake  a  tincture  from  our  own.  Pope. 

6.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  metals,  colors, 
and  furs.  Brandt. 

TINCTURE,  c.  t.  To  tinge ;  to  communicate  a 
slight  foreign  color  to  ;  to  impregnate  with  some  ex- 
traneous matter. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay  colors. 

Walls. 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind  ;  to  communicate  a  portion 
of  any    thing  foreign;    as,  a  mind   tinctured   with 
skepticism. 
TINCTUR-ED,  (tinkt'yurd,)  pp.      Tinged;   slightly 

impregnated  with  something  foreign. 
TINCTUR-ING,  ppr.     Tinging  ;   imbuing  ;   impreg- 
nating with  a  foreign  substance. 
TIND,   77.   t.     [Sax.   tendan,   tynan,   to  kindle;    Goth. 
tandyan  :  Sw.  tdnda ;  Dan.  tender;  Eng.  tine;  tinder, 
G.  lunder  ;    probably  allied  to  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  teine, 
fire,  W.  Corn,  and  Arm.  tan ;  and  perhaps  our  word 
sun  is  of  the  same  family.] 
To  kindle.    [Obs.]     iiut  hence, 
TIN'DER,  7i.     [Sax.  tyndrc.] 

Something  very  inflammable,  used  for  kindling 
fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched  linen.  Swift. 

TIN'DER-BOX,   71.      [tinder  and    box.]       A    box   in 

which  tinder  is  kept.  Atterbun/. 

TIN'DER-LIKE,  «.     [tinder  and    like.]     Like  tinder  ; 

very  inflammable.  Shak. 

TINE,  71.  t.     [Sax.  ti77ia7t.] 

To  kindle  ;  to  set  on  fire.     [05i-.]     [See  Tind.] 

Spenser. 
TINE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  tynan  :  L.  tei.ee.] 

To  shut  or  inclose  ;  to  fill.     [JVot  in  use,  or  heal.] 
TINE,  7i.     [Sax.  tinder;    Ice.   tindr ;   probably  the  L. 
dens,  G.  tahn,  W.  dan(,  a  tooth  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
shoot.] 

1.  The  t^oth  or  spike  of  a  fork  ;  a  prong;  also,  the 
tooth  of  a  harrow  or  drag. 

2.  Trouble;  distress.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
TINE,  77.  i.     [Sax.  tynan,  from  teinc,  tan,  fire,  supra.] 

To  rage  ;  to  smart ;  to  fight.     [  Oos.]         Spenser. 
TIN'£D,  a.    Furnished  with  tines  ;  as,  a  three-tinea" 

fork. 
TINE'MAN,  7i.     Anciently,  an  officer  of  the  forest  in 

England,  who  had  the  nocturnal  care  of  vert  and 

venison.  Cyc. 

TI'NET,  7i.     [tine,   to  shut,  supra.]     In   old  writers, 

brushwood   and   thorns  for  making    and   repairing 

hedges.  Cyc. 

TIN'-FOIL,  n.    [(in  niid  h.  folium,  a  leaf.] 

Tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf. 
TING,  7i.     A  sharp  sound. 

[JVot  in  use.     Children  use  Dino,  Dono.1     [See 

Tingle.] 
TING,  77.  i.    To  sound  or  ring.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TINGE,  77.   t.     [L.   tingo:    Gr.   reyyut,   Sax.   deagan  ; 

Eng.  to  dye;  G.  tunlcen,  to  dip  ;   Fr.  tcindre,  to  stain. 

See  Dte.  Ar.  *?\.)0  taicha,  to  perish,  to  die,  to  tinge. 
Class  Dg,  No.  40.    See  also  No.  8,  and  19.    Tinging 


TIN 

is  from  dipping.  The  primary  sense  of  the  verb  Is 
to  plunge,  or  to  throw  down,  to  thrust,  and  intransi- 
tively to  fall  ;  hence  we  see  the  words  to  die,  that  is, 
to  fall  or  perish,  and  to  dye, at  color,  may  be  from  one 
root.] 

To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something  foreign 
to  communicate  the  qualities  of  one  substance,  in 
some  degree,  to  another,  either  by  mixture,  or  by 
adding  them  to  the  surface  ;  as,  to  tinge  a  blue 
color  with  red  ;  an  infusion  tinged  with  a  yellow 
color  by  saffron  ;  to  tinge  a  decoction  with  a  bitter 
taste.    The  jaundice  tinges  the  eyes  with  yellow. 

The  virtues  of  Sir  Roger,  as  well  as  his  imperfections,  ar>>  tinged 
with  extravagance.  Addison. 

TINGE,  n.  Color ;  dye ;  taste ;  or  rather  a  slight 
degree  of  some  color,  taste,  or  something  foreign, 
infused  into  another  substance  or  mixture,  or  added 
to  it ;  tincture  ;  as,  a  red  color  that  has  a  tinge  of 
blue  ;  a  dish  of  food  that  has  a  (iiio-e  of  orange-peel 
in  its  taste. 

TING'£D,  (tinjd,)  pp.  Imbued  or  impregnated  with 
a  small  portion  of  something  foreign. 

TING'ENT,  a.     Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

As  for  the  while  part,  it  appeared  much  less  enriched  with  the 
lingent  properly.     {Little  used.]  Boyle. 

TING'ING,  ppr.  Imbuing  or  impregnating  with 
something  foreign. 

TIN'-GLASS,  7i.     Bismuth,  which  see. 

TIN"GLE,  (ting'gl,)  v.  i.  [W.  Uncial,  tincian,  or  tin- 
ciaw,  to  tink,  to  tinkle,  or  tingle,  to  ring,  to  draw, 
"or  drain  the  last  drop.     Ou.  D.  tintclen,  Fr.  iintcr,  L. 

(17171  ioj 

1.  To  feel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sound. 


2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands.  Pope. 

3.  To  have  a  thrilling  sensation,  or  a  sharp,  slight, 
penetrating  sensation. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins.  Ticket. 

TIN"GLING,  ppr.     Having  a  thrilling  sensation. 
TIN"GLING,  (ting'gling,)  n.    A  thrilling  sensation. 
TINK,  v.  i.     [W.  tinciaw,  supra.] 

To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise;  to  tinkle.     [The 
latter  is  generally  used.] 
TINK'ER,  71.     [VV.  tinceri,  the  ringer,  from  tinciaw,  to 
ring.] 

A  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  the  like 
TINK'ER-ING,  71.      The   act    or   employment  of  a 

tinker. 
TINK'ER-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 

HackeniriU. 
TINK'LE,   (tink'l,)   v.   i.     [W.  tincial,   supra,   under 
tingle.] 

1.  To   make  small,  quick,   sharp  sounds,  as   by 
striking  on  metal ;  to  clink. 

And  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 

tinkling  cymbal.  —  I  Cor.  xiii.    Is.  iii. 
The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells.  Dodsley. 

The  moment  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  the  soul  mounts  out 

of  purgatory.  Tetzel  in  Milner. 

2.  To  hear  a  small,  sharp  sound. 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  color  fled.  Dryden. 

TINK'LE,  v    U    To  cause  to  clink  or  make  sharp, 

quick  sounds. 
TINK'LER,  71.     A  tinker.     [JVorth  of  England.] 
TINK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  a  small,  quick,  sharp 

noise. 
TINK'LING,  7?.    A  small,  quick,  sharp  sound. 

Making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.  —  Is.  iii. 

TIN'MAN,  71.     [(in  and  771071.]     A  manufacturer  of  tin 

vessels  ;  a  dealer  in  tin  ware.  Prior. 

TIN'-MINE,  71.    [(in  and  Tniiic]     A  mine  where  tin  is 

obtained. 
TIN'N^D,  (tind,)  pp.  or  a.    Covered  with  tin. 
TIN'NER,  71.     [from  (111.]     One  who  works  in  the  tin 

mines.  Bacon. 

TIN'NI-ENT,  a.     Emitting  a  clear  sound.     [Obs.] 
TIN'NING,  ppr.     [from   tin.]    Covering   with  tin  or 

tinfoil. 
TIN'NING,  71.     The  act,  art,  or  practice   of  covering 

or  lining  any  thing  with  melted  tin,  or  with  tinfoil, 

as  kitchen  utensils,  locks,  bits,  &c. 
2.  The  covering  or  lining  thus  put  on. 
TIN'NY,  a.     Abounding  with  tin.  Drayton. 

TIN'-PEN-NY,  71.      [(in   and   penny.]      A   customary 

duty  in  England,  formerly  paid  to  tithingmen. 

Bailey. 
TIN'-PLaTE,_7i.  Thin  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin. 
TIN-P?-RI'TeS,    71.       A    native    sulphuret    of   tin, 

usually  containing  some  copper,  and  sometimes  iron. 

Buchanan, 
TIN'-STCNE,  7t.      A   native  oxyd  of  tin,  found  in 

Cornwall.  Buchanan. 

TIN'SEL,  71.     [Fr.  itincelle,  a  spark.] 

1.  Something  very  shining  and  gaudy  ;  something 

superficially  shining  and  showy,  or  having  a  false 

luster,  and  more  gay  than  valuable. 

Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold  ?  Dryden. 

If  the  man  will  too  curiously  examine  the  superficial  tinsel  good, 


•ill  too  c 
he  undeceives  himself  to  his  cost. 


Norrie. 
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2.  A  kind  of  shilling  cloth.  Fairfaz. 

3.  A  kind  of  lace* 

TIN'SEL,  a.     Gaudy  ;   showy  to  excess ;    specious ; 

superficial* 
TIN'SEL,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  something  glittering 
and  showy,  without  much  value  ;  to  make  gaudy. 
She,  tinseled  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues.  Pope. 

TTN'SELr-ED,  pp.     Decorated  with  gaudy  ornaments. 
TIN'SEL-ING,  ppr.     Adorning  with  tinsel  or  superfi- 
cial luster. 
TINT,  ;i.     [It.  tinta ;  Fr.  tcint ;  from  L.  tinctus,  tiago. 
See  Tinge.] 

A  dye  ;  a  color,  or  rather  a  slight  coloring  or 
tincture  distinct  from  the  ground  or  principal  color; 
as,  red  with  a  blue  tint,  or  tint  of  blue.  In  painting, 
tints  are  the  colors  considered  as  more  or  less  bright, 
deep,  or  thin,  by  the  due  use  and  intermixture  of 
which  a  picture  receives  its  shades,  softness,  and 
variety. 

Or  btend  in  beauteous  tint  the  colored  mass.  Pope. 

Their  vigor  sickens,  and  their  lints  decline.  ilarle. 

TINT,  v.  t.     To  tinge  ;  to  give  a  slight  coloring  to. 

Seward. 
TIN-TA-MXR',  71.     [Fr.  tintamarre;   L.  tinnitus   and 
Mars.     Jlslu] 

A  hideous  or  confused  noise.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TINT'ED,^.     Tinged. 
TINT'ING,  ppr.     Giving  a  slicbt  coloring  to. 
TINT'ING,  u.     A  forming  of  "tints. 
TIN-TIN-NAB'TJ-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  tintinnabulum,  a  lit- 
tle bell.] 

Having  or  making  the  sound  of  a  bell. 
TIN'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.     [tin  and  worm.]     An  in- 
sect. Bailey. 
TIN'Y,  a.     [from  the  root  of  thin,  which  see.]     Very 
small  ;    little  ;   puny.     [Ji  word  used  by  children,  and 
in  burlesque  ] 

When  that  I  was  a  little  liny  boy.  Sltak. 

TTP,  n.  [D.  tip,  a  different  orthography  of  top ;  G. 
zipfel ;  that  is,  a  shoot  or  extension  to  a  point.     Cut. 

Eth.     /  I  i>  thybe,  the  nipple.] 

1.  The  end  ;  the  point  or  extremity  of  any  thing 
small  ;  as,  the  tip  of  tile  finger ;  tile  tip  of  a  spear ; 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

Jiddison.     Pope. 

2.  One  part  of  the  play  at  ninepins.         Dryden. 

3.  In  botany,  an  anther.  Withering. 
TIP,  v.  t.     To  form  a  point  with  something  ;  to  cover 

the  tip,  top,  or  end  ;  as,  to  tip  any  thing  with  gold  or 
silver. 

With  truncheon  tipped  with  iron  head.  Hudibrae. 

Tipped  with  jet, 

Fair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press.  Tttomson. 

2.  [For  Tap.]  To  strike  slightly,  or  with  the  end 
of  any  thing  small ;  to  tap. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift. 

3.  To  lower  one  end,  or  to  throw  upon  the  end  ; 
as,  to  tip  a  cart  for  discharging  a  load.  New  En  gland. 

To  tip  the  wink;  to  direct  a  wink,  or  to  wink  to  an- 
other for  notice.  Pope. 

TIP,  ii.  i.  In  the  phrase,  to  tip  off,  that  is,  to  fall  head- 
long ;  hence,  to  die. 

TTP'P£D   ) 

TIPT       '  IPP-    Having  the  end  covered. 

TIP'PET,  n.  [Sax.  tappet.  It  seems  to  be  formed 
from  tatppe,  tape] 

A  narrow  garment  or  covering  for  the  neck,  worn 
by  females.  It  is  now  made  of  fur,  though  formerly 
of  some  kind  of  cloth.  Bacon. 

TIP'PING,  ppr.     Covering  the  end  or  tip. 

2.  In  music,  a  distinct  articulation  given  to  the 
flute,  by  striking  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

TIP'PLE,  (tip'pl,)  v.  i.  [Clu.  D.  zuipen;  Fr.  toper. 
This  word  anil  tope  are  probably  of  one  family,  and 
I  suspect  them  to  be  from  the  root  of  dip.  See 
Drink.] 

To  drink  spiritous  or  strong  liquors  habitually  ;  to 
indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  of  spirit- 
ous liquors.  When  a  man  begins  to  tipple,  let  his 
creditors  secure  their  debts. 

TIP'PLE,  v.  t.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquors,  in  luxury 
or  excess. 

Himself  for  saving  charges 
A  peeled,  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.  Dryden. 

TIP'PLE,  n.    Drink  ;  liquor  taken  in  tippling. 

L*Estrange. 

TIP'PLED,  (tip'pld,)  pp.     Drank  in  excess. 

2.  a.     Intoxicated  ;  inebriated.  Dryden. 

TIP'PLER,  n.  One  who  habitually  indulges  in  the 
excessive  use  of  spiritous  liquors.  It  often  signifies 
a  person  who  habitually  drinks  strong  liquors,  with- 
out absolute  drunkenness. 

TIP'PLING,  ppr.  Indulging  in  the  habitual  use  of 
strong  or  spiritous  liquors. 

TIP'PLING,  re.  The  habitual  practice  of  drinking 
strong  or  spiritous  liquors  ;  a  drinking  to  excess. 

TIP'PI  JNG-HOUSE,  re.  [tipple  and  house.]  A  house 
in  which  liquors  are  sold  i.i  drams  or  small  quanti- 
ties, and  where  men  are  accustomed  to  spend  their 
lime  and  money  in  excessive  drinking. 


TIS 

TIP'SI-LY,  ado.    In  a  tipsy  manner. 
TIP'STAFF,  n.      [tip  and  staff.]      An   officer    who 
bears  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a  constable. 
2.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal.  Bacon. 

TIP'SY,  a.      [from  tipple.]      Fuddled ;    overpowered 

will)  strong  drink  ;  intoxicated. 
TIP'ToE,  re.     [tip  and  toe.]    The  end  of  the  toe. 

Upon  his  tiptoes  stalkeih  stately  by.  Spenser. 

To  be  or  to  stand  a  tiptoe  ;  to  be  awake  or  alive  to 
any  thing;  to  be  roused;  as,  to  be  a  tiptoe  with  ex- 
pectation. 
TIPTOP,  n.    The  highest  or  utmost  degree. 
TIP'U-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  tipula.] 

Pertaining  to  insects  of  the  genus  Tipula  or  crane 
fly.  Humboldt. 

TI-RaDE',  n.  [It.  tirata ;  Fr.  tirade,  a  train  or  series, 
from  tirer,  to  draw.] 

1.  Formerly,  in  French  music,  the  filling  of  an  in- 
terval by  the  intermediate  diatonic  notes.  Cyc. 

2.  In  modern  usage,  a  strain  or  flight ;  a  series  of 
violent  declamation. 

Here  he  delivers  a  violent  tirade  against  all  persons  who  profess 
to  know  any  thing  about  angels.  Quart,  Reoieis. 

TI-RaWLEUR,  (te-ral'ynr,)  re.  A  French  skirmish- 
ing soldier,  often  put  in  front  of  the  line,  to  annoy 
^he  enemy.  Smart. 

TlRE,  n.  [Heb.  Tito  tur,  a  row  or  series.  See  Class 
Dr,  No.  24,  34,  35,  38,  and  No.  15.] 

1.  A  tier  ;  a  row  or  rank.  This  is  the  same  word 
as  Tier,  differently  written.    [See  Tier  and  Tour.] 

2.  A  head-dress  ;  something  that  encompasses  the 
head.     [See  Tiara.]     Eiek.  xxiv.     Is.  Hi. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  lire  of  gold.  Spenser. 

3.  Furniture;  apparatus  ;  as,  the  tire  of  war. 

Philips. 

4.  Attire.     [See  Attire.] 

5.  A  band  or  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bind  the  fellies 
of  wheels,  to  secure  them  from  wearing  and  break- 
ing ;  as,  cart-r.t>e  ,•  wagon-f.ire.  This  tire,  however, 
is  sometimes  formed  of  different  pieces,  and  not  one 
entire  hoop. 

TIRE,  v.  t.  To  adorn;  to  attire;  to  dress;  as  the 
head.    [Obs.]     [See  Attire.]     2  Kings  ix. 

TIRE,  v.t.  t  [Sax.  teorian,  ateorian,  geleorian,  to  fail. 
In  D.  teeren  signifies  to  tar,  to  pine,  to  waste  or  con- 
sume, to  digest;  Gr.  reipoj  ;  L.  tero.  In  Ir.  and 
Gaelic,  tor,  torus,  tuirse,  is  weariness  ;  tuirsighim,  to 
weary,  to  tire.] 

1.  To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust  the  strength 
by  toil  or  labor ;  as,  to  tire  a  horse  or  an  ox.  A  long 
day's  work  in  summer  will  tire  the  laborer. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past.  Dryden. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust  the  power  of 
attending,  or  to  exhaust  patience  with  dullness  or  te- 
diousness.  A  dull  advocate  may  tire  the  court  and 
jury,  and  injure  his  cause. 

To  tire  out ;  to  weary  or  fatigue  to  excess ;  to  har- 
ass. Ticket 

TIRE,  v.  i.  To  become  weary  ;  to  be  fatigued  ;  to 
have  the  strength  fail  ;  to  have  the  patience  exhaust- 
ed.    A  feeble  body  soon  tires  with  hard  labor. 

TIR'£D,  pp.  or  a.     Wearied  ;  fatigued. 

TIR'£D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wearied  ;  weari- 
ness. Hakewill. 

TIRE'SOME,  (tlre'sum,)  a.  Wearisome  ;  fatiguing ; 
exhausting  the  strength  ;  as,  a  tiresome  day's  work  ; 
a  tiresome  journey. 

2.  Tedious  ;  exhausting  the  patience  ;  as,  a  tire- 
some discourse.  The  debates  in  congress  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  very  tiresome. 

TIRE'SOME-NESS,  re.  The  act  or  quality  of  tiringor 
exhausting  strength  or  patience  ;  wearisomeness  ; 
tediousness  ;  as,  the  tiresomeness  of  work,  or  of  a 
dull  speaker. 

TIRE'VVOM-AN,  re.  [tire  and  woman.]  A  woman 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  head-dresses.   Locke. 

TIR'ING,  ppr.  Wearying;  fatiguing;  exhausting 
strength  or  patience. 

TIR'ING-HOUSE,  I  n.     The  room    or  place  where 

TlR'ING-ROOM,    j      players  dress  for  the  stage. 

Shak. 

Tl-Ro'NI-AN,  a.  Tironian  notes;  the  shorthand  of 
Roman  antiquity.  Brande. 

TIR'RIT,  n.     Terror;  affright.  Shak. 

TIR'WIT,  n.  A  grallatory  bird,  the  Tringa  Vanellus, 
as  large  as  a  pigeon,  of  a  bronze-black,  with  a  long 
and  slender  crest.  It  arrives  in  Europe  in  the  spring, 
builds  its  nest  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  de- 
parts in  the  autumn.  Its  eggs  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy.     It  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

N.  B.  The  lapwing  is  called  Teewit  in  Scotland, 
{Ed.  Encyc.)  and  is  the  same  bird. 

'TIS,  a  contraction  of  it  is. 

TIS'IO,  la.     [For  Phthisic,  Phthisical.]     Con- 

TIS'IG-AL,  j      sumptive. 

TIS'IC,  re.     [Supra.]     Consumption  ;  morbid  waste. 

TIS'RI,  (tiz'ri,)  re.  The  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  ami  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical ;  an- 
swering to  a  part  of  our  September  and  a  part  of  Oc- 
tober. 

TIS'SUE,  (tish'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  tissu,  woven  ;  tisser,  to 
lay  the  groundwork  of  lace,  to  weave.] 


TIT 

1.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  with 
figured  colors. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.  Dryden. 

2.  In  anatomy,  texture  or  organization  of  parts. 
The  peculiar,  intimate  structure  of  a  part  is  called  its 
tissue.  A  part  of  a  fibrous  structure  is  called  a 
fibrous  tissue.  The  organs  of  the  body  are  made  up 
of  simpler  elements,  some  generally  diffused  through 
tiie  body,  and  others  peculiar  to  particular  organs. 
These  simpler  structures  are  called  the  tissues  of  the 
body  ;  as,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  tissue,  &c. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  the  cellular  membrane. 

Bichat.     Cyc. 

3.  A  connected  series  ;  as,  the  whole  story  is  a  tis- 
sue of  forgeries  or  of  falsehood. 

Tissue  paper ;  very  thin,  gauze-like  paper,  such  as 
is  used  to  protect  engravings  in  books. 
TIS'SUE,  (tish'yu,)   d.   t.     To  form  tissue  ;  to  inter- 
weave ;   to  variegate. 


TIS'SU-ED,  (tish'yude,)p;;.  Interwoven  ;  formed  with 
variegated  work. 

TIS'SU-ING,  (tish'yu-ing,)  ppr.  Interweaving;  form- 
ing with  variegated  work. 

TIT,  re.  A  small  horse,  ire  contempt;  a  woman,  ire  con- 
tempt; a  small  bird;  a  titmouse  or  tomtit. 

Tt  T  \N'IC  J 

TI  TAN  IT'IC   (  a"    Peltain'nS  t0  titanium. 

TI-TAN-lF'ER.'-OUS,  a.     [titanium  and  L.  fcro.] 

Containing  or  affording  titanium  ;  as,  titaniferous 
pyrites.  Cleaveland. 

Tl'TAN-ITE,  re.  The  same  mineral  witii  sphene, 
which  see.  Dana. 

Tl-'I'A'NI-UM,  re.  In  mineralogy,  a  metal  discovered 
by  Gregor,  in  1791,  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  of  a 
deeji-blue  color.  It  occurs  in  different  states  of  oxy- 
dation  or  intermixture,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ores  of  this  metal  are  called  mcnacJtunite,  from 
Mcnachun,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  originally 
found  ;  iscrine,  from  the  River  Iser,  in  Silesia  ;  ret- 
grine,  from  its  black  color;  sphene,  rutile,  and  octahe- 
drite. 


TIT'llIT,  re.     A  tender  piece.     [See  Tidbit.] 
TITH'A.-13LE,  a.     Subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

Swift. 
TITHE,  n.      [Sax.  trotha,  probably   contracted    from 
teoiretha,  as  the  verb  is  tcighthiun,  to  decimate.     See 
Ten.] 

The  tenth  part  of  any  thing;  but  appropriately,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  increase  annually  arising  from  the 
profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for 
their  support.  Tithes  are  personal,  predial,  or  mixed  ; 
personal,  when  accruing  from  labor,  art,  trade,  and 
navigation  ;  predial,  when  issuing  from  the  earth,  as 
hay,  wood,  and  fruit ;  and  mixed,  when  accruing 
from  beasts  which  are  fed  from  the  ground. 

Blaekstone. 
TITHE,  v.  t.    To  levy  a  tenth  part  on  ;  to  tax  to  the 
amount  of  a  tenth. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  litiiing  all  the  tithes  of  thine 

increase.  —  Dent.  xxvi. 
Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue.  —  Luke  xi. 

TITHE,  v.  i.     To  pay  tithes.  Tusser. 

TITH'£D,  (tlthd,)  pp.    Taxed  a  tenth. 

TITHE'-FREE,  a.  Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes. 

TITHE'-PAY-ING,  a.  Paying  tithes;  subjected  to 
pav  tithes.  Franklin. 

TITH'ER,  n.    One  who  collects  tithes. 

TiTH'ING,  ppr.  Levying  a  tax  on  to  the  amount  of 
a  tenth. 

TITH'ING,  re.  A  decennary  ;  a  number  or  company 
of  ten  householders  who,  dwelling  near  each  other, 
were  sureties  or  free  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behavior  of  each  other.  The  institution  of  ti things 
in  England  is  ascribed  to  Alfred.  Blaekstone. 

TITH'ING-MAN,  re.  [tithing  and  man.]  The  chief 
man  of  a  tithing;  a  headborough;  one  elected  to 
preside  over  the  tithing.  Blaekstone. 

2.  A  peace  officer;  an  under  constable. 

3.  In  JWw  England,  a  parish  officer  annually  elect- 
ed to  preserve  good  order  in  the  church  during  divine 
service,  and  to  make  complaint  of  any  disorderly 
conduct. 

TI-THON'IG,  a.     [Gr.  Ti(?mi«.c.] 

Pertaining  to  or  denoting  those  rays  of  light  which 
produce  chemical  effects. 
TITH-O-NIC'I-TY,  re.    A  name  given  to  that  property 
of  light  by  which  it  produces  chemical  effects;  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  distinct,  imponderable  agent. 

Draper. 
TITH'Y-MAL,  re.     [Fr.  tilhymale;  Gr.  rt6vua\oi,  from 
TtfBos,  the  breast.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia. 
TIT'lL-LATE,  v.  i.     [L.  titillo.] 
To  tickle. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

TIT'lL-LA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.     Tickling. 
TIT-1L-I,A'TI0N,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tilillatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling  ;  or  the  state  of  being  tick- 
led. Bacon.     Jirbuthnot. 
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TO 


2.  Any  slight  pleasure 


TITLARK,  n  [tit  and  lark.]  A  small  bird,  a  spe- 
cies of  Alauda,  or  lark. 

TI'TLE,  (tl'tl,)  n.t  [L.  titulust  It.  titolo.  This  may 
belong  to  the  family  of  Gr.  Tt()r,ut,  to  set  or  put ;  Sax. 
tithian,  to  give.] 

1.  An  inscription  put  over  any  thing  as  a  name  by 
which  it  is  known. 

2.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book,  con- 
taining the  subject  of  the  work,  and  sometimes  the 
author's  name. 

3.  In  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  a  chapter  or  division 
of  a  book. 

4.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  pre- 
eminence given  to  persons  ;  as  duke,  marquis,  and 
the  like.  Ctjc. 

5.  A  name  ;  an  appellation. 

Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 

To  me  transgressor,  Mllon. 

<">.  Right ;  or  that  which  constitutes  a  just  cause  of 
exclusive  possession;  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  ownership  ;  as,  a  good  title  to  an  estate  ;  or  an 
imperfect  tide.  The  lowest  degree  of  title  is  naked 
possession,  then  comes  the  right  of  possession,  and 
lastly  the  right  of  property,  all  which  united  com- 
plete the  title.  Blackstone. 

lint  possession  is  not  essential  to  a  complete  title. 
A  title  to  personal  property  may  be  acquired  by  oc- 
cupancy.    A  claim  is  not  a  title. 

7.  The  instrument  which  is  evidence  of  a  right. 

8.  In  the  canon  lam,  that  by  which  a  beneficiary 
holds  a  benefice.  This  is  true  and  valid  or  colorable. 
A  valid  title  gives  a  right  to  the  benefice.  A  colora- 
ble title  appears  to  be  valid,  but  is  not.  Cyc. 

9.  In  ancient,  church  records,  a  church  to  which  a 
priest  was  ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside. 

Cowel. 
TI'TLE,  v.  t.    To  name  ;  to  call ;  to  entitle.     Milton. 
TI'TIJED,  (tT'tld,)  pp.    Called  ;  named. 

2.  a.     Having  a  title. 
TI'TLE-LESS,  a.     Not  having  a  title  or  name.     [Not 

in  use.]  Skak. 

TT'TLE-PaGE,  n.     [title  and  page.]     The  page  of  a 

bonk  which  contains  its  title. 
TI'TLING,  ppr.     Calling;  denominating;  entitling. 
TITMOUSE,  n.;*pl.  Titmice,  [tit,  small,  and  mouse.] 
A  small    bird    of  the    genus    Parus,  of  Linna'its. 
There  are  numerous  species,  which  feed  on  insects, 
seeds,  &.C.     Their  notes  are  shrill  and  wild. 

Dryden.    Jardine. 
TITTER,  v.  i.     To  laugh  with  the'  tongue  striking 
against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth;  to  laugh  with 
restraint.  Pope. 

TITTER,  n.    A  restrained  laugh. 

2.  A  weed. 
TlT'TEFl-ING,  n.     Restrained  laughter. 
TITTLE,  (tit'tl,)  n.     [from  tit,  small.]     A  small  par- 
ticle    a  minute  part ;  a  jot ;  an  iota. 
TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  n.     [tattle  doubled.]     Idle,  tri- 
fling talk  ;  empty  prattle.  Prior 
2.  An  idle,  trifling  talker.     [Less  proper.] 
TIT'TLE-TAT'TLE,  v.  i.     To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate. 

Sidney. 
TITTLE-TATTLING,  n.     The  act  of  prating  idly. 
TITU-BaTE,  >;.  i.     [L.  titttbo.] 

To  stumble. 
TIT-U-BA'TION,  ti.     TL.  titttbo,  to  stumble.] 

The  act  of  stumbling. 
TITU-LAR,  a.     [Fr.  t.itulairc  :  from  L.  titultts.] 

1.  Existing  in  iille  or  name  only  ;  nominal ;  having 
or  conferring  the  title  only  ;  as,  a  titular  king  or  prince. 

2.  Having  the  title  to  an  office  or  dignity  without 
discharging  the  duties  of  it. 

Bolh  Valerius  unci  Austin  were  titular  bishops.  Aylife. 

TITTJ-LAR,       In.     A  person  invested  with  a  title,  in 

TIT'TJ-LA-RV,  (  virtue  of  which  he  holds  an  office 
or  benefice,  whether  he  performs  the  duties  of  it  or 
not.  Cyc. 

TIT-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  being  titular. 

TIT'II-LA  It-LY,  adv.    Nominally;  by  title  only. 

TIT'U-LA-RY,  a.     Consisting  in  a  title.  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  title.  Bacon. 

TIV'ER,  ?!..  A  kind  of  ocher  which  is  used  in  mark- 
ing sheep  in  some  parts  of  England.     [Local.]     Cyc. 

TIV'ER,  v.  t.  To  mark  sheep  with  tiver,  in  different 
wavs  and  for  different  purposes.     [Local.] 

TIV'ER-ING,  ppr.     Marking  with  tiver.     [Local] 

TIV'ER-ING,  11.  The  act  or  practice  of  marking  with 
tiver.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TIV'Y,  adv.  [See  Tantivy.]  With  great  speed;  a 
huntsman's  word  or  sound.  Dn/den. 

TMK'SIS,  7i.  [Gr.]  A  figure  by  which  a  compound 
word  is  separated,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  words  ;  as  quae  meo  cunque  animo,  for  qtuecanque 
meo  animo. 

TO,  prep.  [Sax.  to  ■•  D.  te,  or  foe  ;  G.  zii. ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic, 
do  ;  Corn.  tho.  This  is  probably  a  contracted  word, 
but  from  what  verb  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
sense  is  obvious  ;  it  denotes  passion,  moving  toward. 
The  pronunciation  is  to  or  too,  and  this  depends 
much  on  its  application  or  its  emphasis.] 


TO 

1.  Noting  motion  toward  a  place  ;  opposed  to 
From,  or  placed  after  another  word  expressing  mo- 
lion  toward.     He  is  going  to  church. 

2.  Noting  motion  toward  a  state  or  condition.  He 
is  going  to  a  trade  ;  he  is  rising  to  wealth  and  honor. 

3.  Noting  accord  or  adaptation  ;  as,  an  occupation 
suited  to  his  taste  ;  she  has  a  husband  to  her  mind. 

4.  Noting  address  or  compellation,  or  the  direction 
of  a  discourse.  These  remarks  were  addressed  to  a 
large  audience. 

To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland; 

I  pledge  your  grace.  Sltalc. 

5.  Noting  attention  or  application. 

Go,  buckle  to  the  law.  Dryden. 

Meditate  on  these  thino-s ;   give   thyself   wholly  to  them. — 1 
Tim.  iy. 

6.  Noting  addition. 

Add  to  your  faith  virtue.  — 2  Pet.  i. 

Wisdom  lie  has,  and  to  his  wisdom,  courage.  Denham. 

7.  Noting  opposition.    They  engaged  hand  to  hand. 

8.  Noting  amount,  rising  to  They  met  us  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred. 

9.  Noting  proportion  ;  as,  three  is  to  nine  as  nine 
is  to  twenty  seven.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will 
offend  by  your  officiousness. 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation.  We  have 
a  good  seat;  let  us  keep  it  to  ourselves. 

11.  Noting  perception  ;  as,  a  substance  sweet  to 
the  taste  ;  an  event  painful  to  the  mind. 

12.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  Shak. 

13.  Noting  the  subject  of  remark  ;  as,  I  shall  speak 
to  one  point  only.  Lord  C/wthain. 

14.  In  comparison  of. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.  B.  Joneon. 

15.  As  far  as. 

Few  of  tile  Esquimaux  can  count  to  ten.  Quart.  Review. 

16.  Noting  intention. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter.    B.  Joneon. 
[In  this  sense,  For  is  now  used.] 

17.  After  an  adjective,  noting  the  object ;  as,  deaf 
to  the  cries  of  distress  ;  alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor.  He  was  attentive  to  the  company,  or  to  the 
discourse. 

18.  Noting  obligation  ;  as,  duty  to  God,  and  ro  our 
parents. 

19  Noting  enmity  ;  as,  a  dislike  to  spiritous 
liquors. 

20.  Toward  ;  as,  she  stretched  her  arms  to  heaven. 

Dryden. 

21.  Noting  effect  or  end.  The  prince  was  flattered 
to  his  ruin.  He  engaged  in  a  war  to  his  cost.  Vio- 
lent factions  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state. 

Numbers  were  crowtled  to  death.  Clarendon. 

22.  To,  as  a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  precedes  the 
radical  verb.  Sometimes  it  is  used  instead  of  the 
ancient  form,  for  to,  noting  purpose.  David  in  his 
lifetime  intended  to  build  a  temple.  The  legisla- 
ture assembles  annually  to  make  and  amend  laws. 
The  court  will  sit  in  February  to  try  some  important 
causes. 

23.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb  after  adjectives, 
noting  the  object ;  as,  ready  to  go  ;  prompt  to  obey  ; 
qwk  to  hear,  hut  slow  to  censure. 

24.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb,  noting  the  object. 
The  delay  of  our  hopes  leaches  us  to  mortify  our  desires. 

Smallridge. 

25.  It  precedes  the  radical  verb,  noting  conse- 
quence. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  pleasantly  as  to  forget 
my  misfortunes.  Pojic. 

26.  It  notes  extent,  degree,  or  end.  He  languishes 
to  death,  even  to  death.  The  water  rises  to  the 
night  of  twenty  feet.  The  line  extends  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

27.  After  the  substantive  verb,  and  with  the  radi- 
cal verb,  it  denotes  futurity.  The  construction,  we 
are  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock,  every  man  at  death  is  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds,  is  a  particular  form 
of  expressing  future  time. 

28.  After  have,  it  denotes  duty  or  necessity.  I 
have  a  debt  to  pay  on  Saturday. 

29.  To-day,  to-night,  to-morrow,  are  peculiar  phrases 
derived  from  our  ancestors.  To,  in  the  two  first,  has 
the  sense  or  force  of  this;  this  day,  this  night.  In 
the  last,  it  is  equivalent  to  in  or  on  ;  in  or  on  the 
morrow.  The  words  may  be  considered  as  com- 
pounds, to-day,  to-night,  to-morrow,  and  usually  as 
adverbs.  But  sometimes  they  are  used  as  nouns  ; 
as,  to  day  is  ours.  Cowley. 

To  and  fro;  backward  and  forward.  In  this  phrase, 
to  is  adverbial. 

To  the  face;  in  presence  of;  not  in  the  absence  of. 

1  withstood  him  face  to  face.  — Gal.  ii. 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  ; 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Sttak. 

Note.  —  In  the  foregoing  explanation  of  ro,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  the  definition  given  is  not  always 
the  sense  of  to  by  itself,  but  the  sense  ralber  of  the 
word  preceding  it,  or  connected  with  it,  or  of  to  in 
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connection  with  other  words.  In  general, to  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  moving  toward  ^i  place,  or  toward  an 
object,  or  it  expresses  direction  toward  a  place,  end, 
object,  or  purpose. 

To  is  often  used  adverbially  to  modify  the  sense  of 
verbs;  as,  to  come  to ;  to  heave  to.  The  sense  of  such 
phrases  is  explained  under  the  verbs  respectively. 

In  popular  phrases  like  the  following,  "  1  wiil  not 
come  ;  you  shall  to  or  too,"  a  genuine  Saxon  phrase, 
to  denotes  moreover,  besides,  L.  insuper. 

TOAD,  n.     [Sax.  tadc,  tadige.] 

A  paddoc;  a  batrachian  reptile,  of  the  genus  Bufo,  | 
a  small, clumsy  animal,  the  body  warty  and  thick,  i 
perfectly  harmless,  and  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  useful  |j 
ill  gardens  by  feeding  on  noxious  insects. 

TOAD'-EAT-ER,  ii.  A  vulgar  name  given  to  afawn- 
ing,  obsequious  parasite;  a  mean  sycophant. 

ToAD'-FlSH,  ii.  [toad  and  fish.]  A  fish  ol'thegenus 
Batrachus,  allied  to  the  fishing  frog  or  angler. 

Storer's  Mass.  Rep. 

TOAD'-FLAX,  n.  [toad  and  fax.]  A  plant,  the 
Linaria  vulgaris  or  calves'  snout. 

ToAD'ISH,_«.     Like  a  toad.     [Not  used.]     Stafford. 

ToAD'-SToN'E,  ;i.  [toad  and  stone.]  In  mineralogy , 
a  variety  of  trap-rock,  of  a  brownish-gray  color. 
The  toad-stone  of  Derbyshire  is  generally  a  dark- 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of  basalt  and 
green  earth,  and  Containing  oblong  cavities  filled  with 
calcareous  spar.  Cyc. 

ToAD'-STOOL,  n.  [toad  and  stool.]  A  mushroom, 
a  plant  which  commonly  grows  in  moist  and  rich 
grounds. 

To.\ D'Y,  n.     A  toad-eater.     [Vulgar.]         W.  Scott. 

ToAST,  v.  t.  [Sp.  ami  Port,  tostar,  to  toast  or  roast. 
Q,u.  are  these  from  the  L.  tostus  1  ] 

1.  To  dry  and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  j  as,  to 
toast  bread  or  cheese. 

[It  is  chiefly  limited  in  its  application  to  these  two 
articles.] 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly ;  as,  to  toast  the  feet. 
[JVot  much   used.] 

3.  To  name  when  a  health  is  drank  ;  to  drink  to 
the  health  in  honor  of:  as,  to  roust  a  lady.  Addison 
writes  "to  toast,  the  health  ;"  a  form  of  expression, 
I  believe,  not  now  used. 

TOAST,  u.  Bread  dried  and  scorched  by  the  fire  ;  or 
such  bread  dipped  in  melted  butter,  or  in  some 
liquor.  Dry  toast  is  bread  scorched,  ■  r  it  is  scorched 
bread  with  butter  spread  upon  it.  Soft  toast  is  made 
by  immersing  toasted  bread  in  melted  butter,  and 
called  dipped  toast. 

2.  A  female  whose  health  is  drank  in  honor  or  re- 
spect. 

The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast.  Pope. 

3.  He  or  that  which  is  named  in  honor  in  drinking. 
TOASTED,  pp.  or  a.     Scorched  by  heat ;  named  in 

drinking  the  health. 

TOASTER,  n.     fine  who  toasts. 

2.  An  instrument  for  toasting  bread  or  cheese. 

TOASTING,  ppr.  Scorching  by  fire  ;  drinking  to  the 
honor  of. 

TO-BA€'€0,  n.*  [Perhaps  from  Tabaco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  in  Spanish  America,  where  it  was  first 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  lint  this  account  of  its 
origin  is  very  doubtful.  Las  Casas  says  that  in  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  Spaniards  saw  in  Cuba 
many  persons  smoking  dry  herbs  or  leaves  rolled  up 
in  tubes  called  tabacos.  Charlevoix,  in  his  History 
of  St.  Dominique,  says  that  the  instrument  used  in 
smoking  was  called  tabaco.] 

A  plant,  a  native  of  America,  of  the  genus  Nico- 
tiana,  much  used  for  smoking,  and  chewing,  and  in 
siiulf.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  narcotic,  emetic,  and 
cathartic  ;  and  it  possesses  two  additional  powers  at 
least,  if  not  more.  Tobacco  has  a  strong  disagree- 
able smell,  and  an  acrid  taste.  When  first  used,  it 
sometimes  occasions  vomiting,  &c. ;  but  tin'  practice 
of  using  it  in  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
firms  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  almost  un- 
conquerable. 

TO-BAC'CO-NING,  a.     Smoking  tobacco.    Bp.  Hall. 

TO-BACCO-NIST,  n.  A  dealer  in  tobacco  ;  also,  a 
manufacturer  of  tobacco. 

TO-BAC'eO-PIPE,  n.  [tobacco  and  pipe.]  A  pipe 
used  for  smoking  tobacco,  often  made  of  clay  and 
baked,  sometimes  of  other  material. 

TO-BA€'eO-PlPE  GLSY,  Ti.  A  species  of  clay  used 
in  making  tobacco  pipes;  called  also  Cimoi.ite. 

TO-BAC  CO-PIPE  FISH,  n.  A  name  of  the  Syng- 
nathus  Acus,  of  Linnaeus  ;  called  also  Needle-Fish. 

Ctjc. 

TO-BA'C'eO-STOP'PER,  a,  An  instrument  for  press- 
ing down  the  tobacco  as  it  is  smoked  in  a  pipe 

TO'BINE,  (bin,)  n.  A  stout  twilled  silk,  used  for 
dresses  ;  it  much  resembles  the  Florentine. 

TOC -i'A'TA,  n.    [Ii.  j    In  music,  a  prelude. 

TOCK'AY,  71.  A  species  of  geeks  or  spotted  lizard  in 
India.  Cyc 

TO-COL'O-GY,  7i.     [Gr.  tokoc,  and  Kayos.] 

The  science  of  obstetrics  or  midwifery;  or  that 
department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition. 

TOG'PIN,  n.  [Fr. ;  A iiiioiio,  toco,  a  stroke,  from  the 
rtmt  of  touch,  and  saun  or  sentg,  sound.] 
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TOI 

An  alarm  bell,  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarm. 
TOD,  «.     [In  Gaelic,  tod  is  a  clod,  a  mass.] 

1.  A  bush  ;  a  thick  shrub.     [08s.]  Spcnjser 

2.  A  quantity  of  wool  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  or 
two  stone. 

3.  A  fox.  B.  Jonson. 
TOD,  !>.  t.     To  weigh;  to  produce   a  tod.     [Not  in 

use.]  Shale. 

TO-  DAY',  n.     [to  and  day.]     The  present  dav. 

TOD'DLE,  (tod'dl,)  v.  i.  To  walk  with  short  steps, 
as  a  child.  Halliwell. 

TOD'DY,  n.  A  juice  drawn  from  various  kinds  of  the 
palm  in  the  East  Indies ;  or  a  spiritous  liquor  pre- 
pared from  it. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  sweetened. 
Toddy  differs  from  grog  in  having  a  less  proportion 
of  spirit,  and  in  being  sweetened. 

To'DY,  n.  The  popular  name  of  an  insectivorous 
genus  of  passerine  birds  of  America,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  king-fishers.  „ 

ToE,  (to,)  ».  [Sax.  ta :  G.  zehe  ;  Sw.  ta  ;  Dan.  taae  ; 
Fr.  doigt  du  pied  ;  L.  digitus.  Toe  is  contracted 
from  tog,  the  primary  word  on  which  L.  digitus  is 
formed,  coinciding  with  dug,  and  signifying  a  shoot. 
Class  Dg.] 

1.  One  of  the  small  members  which  form  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  foot,  corresponding  to  a  finger  on  the 
hand.  The  toes,  in  their  form  and  structure,  resem- 
ble the  fingers,  but  are  shorter. 

2.  The  fore  part  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  and  of 
other  hoofed  animals. 

3.  The  member  of  a  beast's  foot  corresponding  to 
the  toe  in  man. 

To'.ED,  (tode,)  a.     In  compounds,  having  toes  ;  as,  nar- 

row-tocd'j  thick-toed ;  slender-tned.  Hitchcock. 

TO-FOUE',  prep,  or  ado.     [Sax.  toforan;  to  and  fore.] 

Before;  formerly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

TOFT,  n.     [Probably  from  the  root  of  tufC 

1.  A  grove  of  trees.  Cyc. 

2.  [Dan.  tofte  or  tomt.]  In  law  books,  a  place 
where  a  messuage  has  stood,  but  is  decayed. 

TO'FUS,  n.     See  Tufa.  [Cowel.     Cyc. 

To'Ga-TED,   j    a.       [L.     toga,    a    gown  ;    togatus, 

To'GiCD,  j       gowned.] 

Gowned  ;  dressed  in  a  gown  ;  wearing  a  gown  ; 
as,  toged  consuls.  Shak. 

TO'GA  VI-RI'LIS,  [L.]*  The  manly  gown.  This 
was  assumed  by  Roman  boys  about  the  time  of  com- 
pleting their  fourteenth  year.  Smith's  Diet. 

TO-GETH'ER,  ado.     [Sax.  togazthre  ;  to  and  gather.] 

1.  In  company.     We  walked  together  to  the  wood. 

2.  In  or  into  union. 

The  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together.  Bacon. 

3.  In  the  same  place ;  as,  to  live  together  in  one 
house. 

4.  In  the  same  time  ;  as,  to  live  together  in  the 
same  age. 

5.  In  concert;  as,  the  allies  made  war  upon  France 
togetlier. 

6.  Into  junction  or  a  state  of  union  ;  as,  to  sew, 
knit,  pin,  or  fasten  two  things  together  ;  to  mix 
things  together. 

Together  witli ;  in  union  with ;  in  company  or  mix- 
ture with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.  Dryden. 

TOG'GEL,  ii.  A  small  wooden  pin  tapering  toward 
both  ends.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOG'GER-Y,  n.  [L.  toga.]  Clothes;  garments. 
[Sportive  or  low.] 

TOG'GLE-JOINT,  n.  An  elbow  or  knee-joint,  con- 
sisting of  two  bars  so  connected  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  straight  line. 

TOIL,  v.  i.  [Sax.  teolan,  tiolan,  to  strive,  strain,  urge, 
to  prepare,  to  heal,  to  toil,  and  tilian,  tiligan,  to  pre- 
pare or  provide,  to  till,  to  toil,  to  study  or  be  solicit- 
ous ;  Russ.  dialayu.  The  primary  sense  is  expressed 
in  the  Saxon,  to  strain,  to  urge.     Class  Dl.] 

To  labor  ;  to  work  ;  to  exert  strength  with  pain 
and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  particularly  of  the  body, 
with  efforts  of  some  continuance  or  duration. 

TOIL,  v.  t.     To  toil  out ;  to  labor  ;  to  work  out. 

Toiled  out  my  uncouth  passage.  Afilton. 

2.  To  weary  ;  to  overlabor  ;  as,  toiled  with  works 
of  war.     [JVtt(  in  use,  nor  proper.]  Shak. 

TOIL,  ii.  Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue  ;  labor  that 
oppresses  the  body  or  mind.  Toil  may  be  the  labor 
of  the  field,  or  the  workshop,  or  of  the  camp.  What 
toils  men  endure  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  power, 
and  honor!     Ocn.  v.  , 

TOIL,n.  [Fr.  toiles,  snare,  trap;  Ir.  did,  a  snare  or 
gin  ;  L.  tela,  a  web ;  from  spreading,  extending,  or 
laying.] 

A  net  or  snare ;  any  thread,  web,  or  string  spread 
for  taking  prey 

TOfL'ER,  ii.    One  who  toils,  or  labors  with  pain. 

TOIL'ET,  n.     [Fr.  toilette,  from  toile,  cloth.] 

1.  A  covering  or  cloth  of  linen,  silk,  or  tapestry, 
sf  read  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or  dressing-room. 
Re.noe, 

2.  A  dressing-table.  Pope. 

3.  Mode  of  dressing  ;  ns,  her  toilet  is  perfect. 


TOL 

To  make  one's  toilet ;  to  adjust  one's  dress  with 
care. 

TOl-LI-NETTE',  n.  JFr.]  A  cloth,  the  weft  of 
which  is  of  woolen  yam,  and  the  warp  of  cotton 
and  silk.    It  is  used  for  waistcoats. 

Encyc.  of  Dom.  Ecoru 

TOIL'ING,  ppr.    Laboring  with  pain. 

TOIL'LESS,  a.     Tree  from  toil. 

TOIL'SOME,  a.  Laborious  ;  wearisome  ;  attended 
with  fatigue  and  pain  ;  as,  toilsome  work  ;  a  toilsome 
task. 

What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ?  Milton. 

2.  Producing  toil  ;  as,  a  toilsome  day  or  journey. 

TOIL'SOME-LY,  ado.    In  a  toilsome  manner. 

TOIL'SOME-NESS,  «.  Laboriousness  ;  wearisome- 
ness. 

TOISE,  (toiz,)  it.  [Fr.]  A  fathom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  containing  six  French  feet,  or  about  six  and 
a  half  English  feet.     It  is  equal  to  two  meters. 

Edin.  Encyc.     McCulloch. 

TO-KaY',h.  A  kind  of  wine  produced  at  Tokay  in 
Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes.  It  is  distinguished 
from  other  wines  by  its  aromatic  taste.  It  is  not 
good  till  it  is  about  three  years  old,  and  it  continues 
to  improve  as  long  as  it  is  kept. 

To'ICEN,  (to'kn,)  ii.  [Sax.  then,  tacen;  Goth,  taikns  ; 
D.tcckcji;  Dan.  tegn  ;  Sw.  tcckn;  G.  zcichen.  This 
may  be  the  same  word  as  the  L.  signum,  dialectically 
varied,  or  from  the  same  radix  ;  Gr.  deinvvpi.] 

1.  A  sign  ;  something  intended  to  represent  or  in- 
dicate another  thing  or  an  event.  Thus  the  rainbow 
is  a  token  of  God's  covenant  established  with  Noah. 
The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  sprinkled  on  the 
doors  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  token  to  the  destroying 
angel  of  God's  will  that  he  should  pass  by  those 
houses.     Gen.  ix.     Etod.  xii. 

Show  mc  a  token  tor  good.  —  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 

2.  A  mark.  In  pestilential  diseases,  tokens  are 
livid  spots  upon  the  body,  which  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Cyc. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship  ;  something  by  which 
the  friendship  of  another  person  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Shak. 

4.  In  coinage,  tokens  were  coins  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  in  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
and  Worcester,  and  also  by  private  persons,  which 
were  put  into  circulation,  and  upon  being  returned, 
the  issuer  gave  the  value  of  them  in  current  money. 

Cyc. 

5.  In  printing,  ten  quires  of  paper;  an  extra  quire 
is  usually  .added  to  every  other  token,  when  counted 
out  for  the  press. 

To'K£N,  v.  t.    To  make  known.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 
To'KEN-ED,  a.  Being  marked  with  spots.  Shak. 
To'K£N-ING,  ppr.    Making  known  ;  marking  with 

spots. 
ToL,  v.  t.     [L.  tollo.] 

To  take  away  ;  a  law  term.     [See  Toll.]     Cyc. 
TO'LA,  ii.     In  India,  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver,  but 

different  in  different  places. 
TOL'-BOOTH.     See  Toll-Booth. 
TOLD,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Tell. 

Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked?  —  Gen.  iii. 
Thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me  lies.  — Judges  xvi. 
Sheep  and  oxen  that  could  nut  be  told.  —  1  Kings  vii^ 

TOLE,  v.  t.    [I  know  not  from  what  source  we  have 


this  word  ;  but  it  coincides  with  the  Ar.    Vi  dalla, 

to  draw.    The  Ethiopic  has    I  I  id)  talwa,  taloo,  to 

follow,  and  ( 1  I   I  lU/  ataloo,  to  cause  to  follow.     It 
is  a  legitimate  word,  and  in  good  use.] 

To  draw  or  cause  to  follow  by  presenting  some- 
thing pleasing  or  desirable  to  view;  to  allure  by 
some  bait.  Thus  our  farmers  tole  sheep  and  make 
them  follow,  by  holding  to  them  a  measure  of  corn 
or  some  portion  of  fodder.  In  JVew?  England,  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  alluring  of  beasts.  Locke  has 
applied  it  to  men. 

ToL'£D,  pp.     Drawn  ;  allured  ;  induced  to  follow. 

TO-LE'DO,  it.  A  sword  of  the  finest  temper;  so 
called  from  Toledo,  in  Spain,  once  famous  for  its 
swords.  B.  Jonson. 

TOL'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tolerabilis.  See 
Tolerate.] 

1.  That  may  be  borne  or  endured  ;  supportable, 
either  physically  or  mentally.  The  cold  in  Canada 
is  severe,  but  tolerable.  The  insults  and  indignities 
of  our  enemies  are  not  tolerable. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.  —  Matt.  X. 

2.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable  ;  not  contempti- 
ble ;  not  very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can 
be  borne  or  received  without  disgust,  resentment,  or 
opposition  ;  as,  a  tolerable  translation  ;  a  tolerable  en- 
tertainment;  a  tolerable  administration.  Swift. 

TOL'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  it.  The  state  of  being  tolera- 
ble. 

TOL'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  Supportably;  in  a  manner  to 
be  endured. 


TOL 

2.  Moderately  well  ;  passably  ;  not  perfectly  ;  as,  a 
constitution  tolerably  firm.     The  advocate  speaks  tol- 
erably wM. 
TOI.'ER-ANCE,   n.      [L.  tolcrantia,   from   tolero,   to 
bear] 

The  power  or  capacity  of  enduring  ;  or  the  act  of 
enduring 


[Little  used.  But  Intolerance  is  in  common 
use  ] 

TOL'ER-ANT,  a.  Enduring;  indulgent;  favoring 
toleration. 

TOL'ER-ATE,  ii.  t.  [Fr.  tolerer  ;  L.  tolero,  from  tollo, 
to  lift ;  Cli.  b",  to  lift  or  raise.  Class  Dl,  No.  3,  and 
see  No.  6,  7,  18,  20,  28,  32.] 

To  suffer  to  be  or  to  be  done  without  prohibition 
or  hinderance  ;  to  allow  or  permit  negatively,  by  not 
preventing;  not  to  restrain  ;  ns,  to  tolerate  opinions 
or  practices.  The  Protestant  religion  is  tolerated  in 
France,  and  the  Romish  in  Great  Britain. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.  Locke. 

The  law  of  love  tolerates  no  vice,  and  patronizes  every  virtue. 

G.  Spring 

TOL'ER-A-TED,  pp.  Suffered ;  allowed  ;  not  pro- 
hibited or  restrained. 

TOL'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Enduring;  suffering  to  be  oi 
to  be  done;  allowing;  not  restraining. 

TOL-ER-A'TION,  «.     [L.  toleratio.] 

The  act  of  tolerating  ;  the  allowance  of  that  which 
is  not  wholly  approved  ;  appropriately,  the  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship  in  a 
state,  when  contrary  to  or  different  from  those  of  the 
established  church  or  belief.  Toleration  implies  a 
right  in  the  sovereign  to  control  men  in  their  opin- 
ions and  worship,  or  it  implies  the  actual  exercise  of 
power  in  such  control.  Where  no  power  exists,  or 
none  is  assumed,  to  establish  a  creed  and  a  mode  of 
worship,  there  can  be  no  toleration,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  for  one  religious  denomination  has  as 
good  a  right  as  another  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  its 
creed  and  worship. 

TOL'ING,  ppr.    Drawing  away  ;  inducing  to  follow. 

TOLL,  ii.  [Sax.  toll;  D.  tol ;  Sw.  hill  i  Dan.  told;  G. 
zoll ;  W.  toll,  a  fraction,  a  toll ;  toli  and  toliaw,  to  cur- 
tail, to  diminish,  to  take  away,  to  spare  or  save,  to 
deal  out,  from  tawl,  a  throw,  a  casting  off,  a  separa- 
tion, a  cutting  off;  tolli,  from  toll,  to  subtract,  to  take 
toll ;  Gr.  rtXiic,  toll,  custom,  and  end,  exit,  from  cut- 
ting off;  Fr.  tailler,  to  cut  off,  (see  Tail  ;)  Ir.  deilim, 
to  separate  ;  dail,  a  share,  Eng.  dole;  diolam,  to  sell, 
to  exchange,  to  pay  toll.  This  is  from  the  root  of 
deal.     See  Deal,  Sax.  bedalan.     Class  Dl,  No.  12.] 

1.  A  tax  paid -for  some  liberty  or  privilege,  partic- 
ularly for  the  privilege  of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  on 
a  highway,  or  for  that  of  vending  goods  in  a  fair, 
market,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  within  the  bounds  of  a 
manor.  Cyc. 

3.  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  a  com- 
pensation for  grinding. 

TOLL,  ii.  i.    To  pay  toll  or  tallage.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  toll,  as  by  a  miller.  Tusser. 

TOLL,  v.  i.     [W.  tol,  to'lo,  a  loud  sound,  a  din  ;  Pers. 


O 


tXj^Li'  talidan,  to  sound,  to  ring.    We  see  that 

W.  tawl,  supra,  is  a  throw  or  cast,  a  driving,  and 
this  is  the  radical  sense  of  Sound.] 

To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes  uniformly 
repeated  at  intervals,  as  at  funerals, or  in  calling  as- 
semblies, or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 

Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.  Pope. 

TOLL,  v.  t.  [Supra.]  To  cause  a  bell  to  sound  with 
strokes,  slowly  and  uniformly  repeated,  as  for  sum- 
moning public  bodies  or  religious  congregations  to 
their  meetings,  or  for  announcing  the  death  of  a  per- 
son, or  to  give  solemnity  to  a  funeral.  Tolling  is  a 
different  thing  from  ringing. 

TOLL,  v.  t.     [L.  tollo.] 

1.  To  take  away;  to  vacate;  to  annul;  a  law 
term. 

2.  To  draw.     [See  Tole.]  Bacon. 
TOLL,  ii.    A  particular  sounding  of  a  bell.     [See  the 

verb.] 
TOLL'-BaR,  n.     [toll  and  bar.]     A  bar  or  beam  used 
for  stopping  boats  on  a  canal  at  the  toll-house,  or  on 
a  road  for  stopping  passengers. 
TOLL'-BOOTH,  ii.     [toll  and  booth.]    A  place  where 
goods  are  weighed  to  ascertain  the  duties  or  toll. 
2.  A  prison.  Jlinsioorih. 

TOLL'-BOOTH,  v.  t.    To  imprison  in  a  toll-booth. 

Corbet. 
TCLL'-BRIDGE,  n.    A  bridge  where  toll  is  paid  for 

passing  it. 
TOLL'ER,  n.    One  who  collects  taxes ;  atoll-gatherer. 

Barret. 
2.  One  who  tolls  a  bell. 
TOLL'-DIPH,  n.    A  dish  for  measuring  toll  in  mills. 
TOLL'-GATE,  n.    A  gate  where  toll  is  taken. 
TOLL'-GAT H-ER-ER,  n.    The  man  who  takes  toll. 
TOLL'-HOUSE,n.    A  house  or  shed  placed  by  a  road 
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near  a  toll-gate,  or  at  the  end  of  a  toll-bridge,  or  by  a 
canal,  where  the  man  who  takes  the  toll  remains. 
TOLL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Causing  to  sound  in  a  slow, 
grave  manner. 

2.  Taking  away  ;  removing 

3.  Sounding,  as  a  bell. 
TOLT,  w.     [L.  tollit,  tollo.] 

In  English  courts,  the  precept  of  a  sheriff,  by  which 
a  writ  of  right  is  removed  from  the  court  baron  into 
the  county  court.  Bluckstonc. 

TO-LO'  BAL'SAM,  t).  A  resin,  or  oleo-resin,  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  of  South  America,  the  Myrospennuin 
toluifcrum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  from 
a  place  culled  Tolu.     In  medicine,  it  is  called  Balsam 

TOL-IT-Ta'TION,  7i.     [L.tolnlo.]  [of  Tola. 

A  pacing  or  ambling.     [Mot  used.] 

Brown,     Hudibras. 

TOM'A-HAVVK,  7i.*  An  Indian  hatchet. 

TOM'A-HAWK,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  kill  with  a  hatchet 
called  a  tomahawk. 

TOM'A-HAVVK-fiD,  (-hawkt)  pp.  Smitten  or  killed 
with  a  tomahawk. 

TOM'A-HAWK-ING,  ppr.  Striking  or  killing  with  a 
tomahawk. 

TO-Ma'TO  or  TO-MX'TO,  n.  A  plant  and  its  fruit, 
the  Lycopcrsicum  escuientum  "f  late  botanists,  and 
the  Solatium,  lycopersicum  of  the  older  ones.  It  is 
called  sometimes  the  Love-Apple. 

TOMB,  (toom,)  n.  [Fr.  tombe,  tontbeaa  ;  \V.tom,tomcn, 
twin,  tmmp,  a  mound,  a  heap  ;  Ir.  tuoma;  Sp.  tumba; 
h.  tumulus,  a  heap  or  hillock  ;  turned,  to  swell ;  Gr. 
rvplioc.  Class  Dm.  This  name  was  given  to  a 
place  for  the  dead  by  men  who  raised  a  heap  of  earth 
over  the  dead.] 

1.  A  grave  ;  a  pit  in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  deposited. 

A3  one  ncad  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Sliak. 

2.  A  house  or  vault  formed  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

TOMB,  i>.  t.    To  bury  ;  to  inter.     [See  Estomo.] 

TO.M'BAC,  71.  All  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  brass,  with  an  excess  of  zinc.  When  arsenic 
is  added,  it  is  white  tombac.  Braude. 

TOMB'Ei),  (toonid,)  a.     Deposited  in  a  tomb. 

TOMB'LEHS,  (toom'less,)  a.  Destitute  of  a  tomb  or 
sepulchral  monument. 

TOMB'NOR-RY,  n.     A  Shetland  bird,  the  puffin. 

TOM'BOY,  «.  [Tom,  Thomas,  and  boy.]  A  rude, 
boisterous  boy  ;  also,  in  sarcasm,  a  romping  girl. 
r  Vulgar.] 

TOMB'SToNE,  (toom'-,)  n.  [tomb  and  stone.]  A 
stone  erected  over  a  grave,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  ;  a  monument. 

TOM'COD,  11.  A  small  American  fish  of  the  coil  kind, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  Slorcr. 

TOME,  n.  [Fr.,  from  G.  ro'/jur,  a  piece  or  section, 
from  rcuvia,  to  cut  off.] 

A  book  ;  as  many  writings  as  are  bound  in  a  vol- 
ume, forming  the  part  of  a  larger  work.  It  may  be 
applied  to  a  single  volume. 

Tfi  MEN  TnSE'    ) 

TO-ME.N'TOUS  '  I  "*     [L"  tamcntumi  down.] 

In  botany,  downy  ;  nappy  ;  cottony  ;  or  flocky  ; 
covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be  discern- 
ible, or  with  a  whitish  down,  like  wool ;  as,  a  tomen- 
tous  stem  or  leaf.  Martyn.     Lee. 

TOM'FOOI,,  ».     A  great  fool ;  a  trifler. 

TOM-FOOL'ER-Y,  n.     Foolish  trifling.         Ec.  Rev. 

TOM'-NOD-_DY,  n.     A  sea-bird,  the  puffin.     Booth. 

TO-MOR'RoW,  71.  [to  and  morrow.]  The  day  after 
the  present. 

One  to-il:iy  is  worth  two  to-morrows.  Franklin. 

TOM'PI-ON,  7i.     [Fr.  tampon,  a  stopple.] 

1.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon.     [See  Tampion.] 

2.  The  iron  bottom  to  which  grape-shot  are  fixed. 
TOM'RIG,  71.     A  rude,  wild,  wanton  girl.      Dennis. 
TOM'TIT,  ji.     A  little  bird,  the  titmouse. 
TOM'TOM,  «.     Same  as  Tamtam,  a  large,  flat  drum, 

used  by  the  Hindoos. 

TON,  the  termination  of  names  of  places,  is  (01071,  a 
hill  or  fortress.     [See  Town.] 

TON,  71.     [Fr.]     The  prevailing  fashion. 

TON,  (tun,)  71.  [Sax.  tuima;  Fr.  tonne;  Sp.  toncl,  a 
cask,  a  tun  or  butt] 

The  weight  of  twenty  hundred  gross,  or  2240 
pounds.  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  ton  is  es- 
timated at  2009  pounds.  The  orthography  Tun  would 
be  preferable,  as  more  accordant  with  the  derivation. 
The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  tunna,  a  cask,  and  the 
sense  of  weight  is  taken  from  that  of  a  cask  or  butt. 

TONE,  71.  [Fr.  ton  ;  Sp.  foiio  ;  It.  (uono  ,-  Sw.  and  G. 
ton;  D.  toon;  Dan.  tone  ;  L.  tonus  ;  Gr.  rovoe,  sound  ; 
L.  tono,  Gr.  toi'ooi,  to  sound,  from  the  root  of  rora, 
to  strain  or  stretch.  The  L.  sonus  is  probably  the 
same  word  in  a  different  dialect.] 

1.  Sound,  or  a  modification  of  sound  ;  any  impulse 
or  vibration  of  the  air  which  is  perceptible  by  the 
ear;  as,  a  low  tone,  high  tone,  or  loud  tone;  a  grave 
tone  ;  an  acute  tone;  a  sweet  tone;  a  harsh  tone. 

2.  Accent;  or  rather,  a  particular  inflection  of  the 
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voice,   adapted  to  express  emotion   or  passion :    a 
rhetorical  sense  of  the  word.  E.  Porter. 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

3.  A  whining  sound  ;  a  whine;  a  kind  of  mourn- 
ful strain  of  voice  ;  as,  children  often  read  with  a 
tone. 

4.  An  affected  sound  in  speaking. 

5.  In  music,  an  interval  of  sound  ;  as,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fifth  or  diapente  and  fourth  or  di- 
atessaron,  is  a  tone.  Of  toneu  there  are  two  kinds, 
major  and  minor.  The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of 
8  to  9,  which  results  from  the  difference  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is  as  9  to  10,  re- 
sulting from  the  difference  between  the  minor  third 
and  the  fourth.  Cyc. 

6.  The  tone  of  an  instrument^ is  its  peculiar 
sound  with  regard  to  softness,  evmness,  and  the 
like.  Cyc. 

7.  In  medicine,  that  state  of  a  body,  in  which  the 
animal  functions  are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigor  7'oite,  in  its  primary  signification,  is  tension, 
and  tension  is  the  primary  signification  of  strength. 
Hence  its  application  to  the  natural  healthy  state  of 
animal  organs.  Tone,  therefore,  in  medicine,  is  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  organs,  from  which  pro- 
ceed healthy  functions.  So  we  say,  the  body  is  in  a 
sound  state,  the  health  is  sound  or  firm. 

8.  In  painting,  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  col- 
ors of  a  picture  in  light  and  shade.  The  term  is 
often  used  to  qualify, oras  synonymous  with,  Depth, 
Richness,  and  Splendor,  in  pictures.  It  has  also 
more  recently  been  used  to  denote  the  characteristic 
expression  of  a  picture,  as  distinguished  by  its  color. 
In  musical  science  the  word  Key  performs  a  similar 
office.  Jocelyn. 

TONE,  0.  t.     To  utter  with  an  affected  tone. 
2.  To  tune.     [See  Tune.] 

TON'ED,  a.  Having  a  tone  ;  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
high-toned ;  sweet-toned. 

TONE'LESS,  a.     Having  no  tone  ;  unmusical.    Entick. 

TONE'-SYL-LA-BLE,  11.     An  accented  syllable. 

M.  Stuart. 

TONG,  (tung,)  71.  [See  Tongs.]  The  catch  of  a 
buckle.     [Not  used.]     [See  Tongue.]  Spenser. 

TONGS,  n.  pi.  [Sax.  tang;  Dan.  and  D.  tang ;  G. 
tange;  Sw.  tang;  Ice.  taung ;  Gaelic,  teangas.  This 
seems  by  its  orthography  to  be  the  same  word  as 
tongue,  tongues,  and  to  signify  projections,  shoots.] 

An  instrument  of  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  or 
long  shafts  joined  at  one  end  ;  used  for  handling 
things,  particularly  fire  or  heated  metals.  VVe  say, 
a  pair  of  tongs,  a  smith's  longs. 

TONGUE,  (tung,) t  [Sax.  tung,  tunga  ;  Goth.  Vxggo  ; 
Sw.  tunga  ;  Dan.  tange  ;  D.  long  ;  G.  zungc  ;  Ir.  and 
Gaelic,  -teanga;  Ant.  L.  tingua.  We  see  by  the 
Gothic,  that  71  is  not  radical  ;  the  word  belongs  to 
Class  Dg.  It  signifies  a  shoot  or  extension,  like  L. 
digitus  and  dug.  Tung  would  be  the  preferable 
orthography,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology.] 

1.  In  man,  one  of  the  instruments  of  taste,  and 
also  one  of  the  instruments  of  speech  ;  and  in  other 
animals  one  of  the  instruments  of  taste.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  of  deglutition.  In  some  animals,  the 
tongue  is  used  for  drawing  the  food  into  the  mouth, 
as  in  animals  of  the  bovine  genus,  &x.  Other  ani- 
mals lap  their  drink,  as  dogs. 

The  tongue  is  covered  with  membranes,  and  the 
outer  one  is  full  of  papilla:  of  a  pyramidical  figure, 
under  which  lies  a  thin,  soft,  reticular  coat,  perfor- 
ated with  innumerable  holes,  and  always  lined  with 
a  thick  and  white  or  yellowish  mucus.  Cyc. 

2.  Speech;  discourse;  sometimes,  fluency  of 
speech. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together. 

L'Estrange. 

3.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance  ;  speech. 

Parrots  imitating  human  tongue.  Dryden. 

4.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used  ;  mode  of  speaking. 
Keep  a  good  tongue  in  ihy  head.  Shalt. 
The  tongue  ot  Hie  wise  is  health.  —  Prov.  xii. 

5.  A  language  ;  the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a 
particular  nation.  The  English  tongue,  within  two 
hundred  years,  will  probably  be  spoken  by  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  people  in  North  America. 

C.  Speech  ;  words  or  declarations  only  ;  opposed  to 
Thoughts  or  Actio.ns. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.—  1  John  iii. 

7.  A  nation,  as  distinguished  by  their  language. 

I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.  —  Is.  lxvi. 

8.  A  point ;  a  projection ;  as,  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle  or  of  a  balance. 

9.  A  projection  on  the  side  of  a  board  which  fits 
into  a  groove. 

10.  A  point,  or  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  project- 
ing from  the  main  into  a  sea  or  a  lake. 

11.  The  taper  part  of  anything;  in  the  rigging  of 
a  ship,  a  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the  upper 
part  of  standing  backstays,  fee.,  to  the  size  of  the 
mast-head. 

To  hold  the  tongue ;  to  be  silent.  jiddison. 
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TONGUE,  (tung,)  v.  t.    To  chide  j  to  scold. 

How  might  she  tongue  me.  SliaJt. 

TONGUE,  (tung,)  71.  i.     T.  talk  ;  to  prate.         Shah. 
TONGU'£D,  (tungd,)  a.     Having  a  tongue. 

Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne. 

TONGUF.'-GRXFT'ING,(tung'-,)7i.  A  mode  of  graft- 
ing by  inserting  the  end  of  a  cion  in  a  particulai 
manner. 

TONGUE'LESS,  (tung'-,)  a.     Having  no  tongue. 

2.  Speechless  ;  as,  a  tongueless  block.  Shah. 

3.  Unnamed  ;  not  spoken  of. 

One  good  deed  dying  longueUes.     [Not  used.]  StiaJc. 

TONGUE'-PAD,  (tung-,)  71.  A  great  talker.  [Not  in 
use.]  Taller. 

TONGUE'-SHAP-ED,  (tung'-shapt,)  a.  In  botany,  a 
tongue-shaped  leaf,  is  linear  and  fleshy,  blunt  at  the 
end,  convex  underneath,  and  having  usually  a  car- 
tilaginous bolder.  Martyn. 

TONGUE'-TIE,  (tung'tl,)  v.  t.  [tongue  and  tie.]  To 
deprive  of  speech  or  the  power  of  speech,  or  of  dis- 
tinct articulation.  Goodman. 

TONGUE'-TIED,  (tung'tlde,)    a.     Destitute   of  the 

power  of  distinct  articulation  ;    having  an   itnpedi 

mem  in  the  speech.  Holder. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  cause. 

Love  and  tongue-lied  simplicity.  i>'hak. 

TON'IC,  a.     [from  Gr.  r»».|,  L.  tonus.     See  Tone.] 

1.  Literally,  increasing  tension  ;  hence,  increasing 
strength  ;  as,  tonic  power. 

2.  In  medicine,  increasing  strength,  or  the  tone  of 
the  animal  system  ;  obviating  the  effects  of  debility, 
and  restoring  healthy  functions. 

3.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 

4.  Extended.     [Not  in  use.]  Browne. 

Tonic  spasm,  in  medicine,  is  a  steady  and  continu- 
ous spastic  contraction  enduring  for  a  comparatively 
long  time.  It  is  opposed  to  a  clonic  sjmsm,  in 
which  the  muscular  fibers  contract  and  relax  alter- 
nately in  very  quick  succession,  producing  the 
appearance  of  agitation.  In  tonic  spasms,  however, 
there  is  always  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
The  spasms  of  tetanus  are  tonic. 

TON'IC,  71.     A  medicine  that  increases  the  strength 

and  gives  vigor  of  action  to  the  system. 

2.  In  music,  the  key-note  or  principal  sound  which 

generates  all  the  rest.     [Fr.  toniijue.]  Cyc. 

3-  In    music,  a   certain   degree   of  tension,  or  the 

sound  produced  by  a  vocal  string  in  a  given   degree 

of  tension. 
TON'KA-BEAN,       (71.     The  fruit  of   the   Dipteris 
TON'QUIN-BEAN,  i      odorata,  a  shrubby   plant  of 

Guiana.     It  has  a  peculiarly  agreeable  smell,  and  is 

employed  in  the  scenting  of  snuff.  Buchanan. 

TO-NIGHT',  7i.     [to  and  night.]     The  present  night, 

or  the  night  after  the  present  day. 
TON'NAGE,  (tun'-,)  71.     [from  ton.]     The  weight  of 

goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship. 

2.  The  cubical  content  or  burthen  of  a  ship  in 
tuns  ;  or  the  amount  of  weight  which  she  may  carry. 

3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  ships,  estimated  per  tun  ; 
or  a  duty,  toll,  or  rate  payable  on  goods  per  tun, 
transported  on  canals. 

TON'SIL,  n.  [L.  tonsiUm.  This  word  seems  to  be 
formed  from  tonsns,  tondeo,  to  clip.] 

In  anatomy,  a  glandular  body  in  the  throat  or 
fauces.  The  tonsils  are  called  also,  from  their  shape, 
amygdalte,  and,  in  popular  language,  almonds.  The 
tonsils  have  several  excretory  ducts  opening  into  the 
mouth.  Cyc.     Hooper. 

TON'SILE,  (-sil,)  a.    That  may  be  clipped.   Mason. 

TON-So'RI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  barber  or  to  shav- 
ing. 

TON'SURE,  (ton'shure,)  71.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tonsura, 
from  tonsns,  shaved  ;  tondeo,  to  clip  or  shave.] 

1.  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair,  or  of  shaving  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  or  the  state  of  being  shorn. 

Addison. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  tonsure  is  the  first 
ceremony  used  for  devoting  a  person  to  the  service 
of  God  anil  the  church  ;  the  first  degree  of  the  cleri- 
cate,  given  by  a  bishop,  who  cuts  off  a  part  of  his 
hair  with  prayers  and  benedictions.  Hence  tonsure 
is  used  to  denote  entrance  or  admission  into  holy 
orders.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  corona  ot 
crown  which  priests  wear  as  a  mark  of  their  ordei 
and  of  their  rank  in  the  church.  Cyc. 

TON-TINE',  (ton-teen')  11.  [Fr.  tontine;  said  to  be 
from  its  inventor,  Tonti,  an  Italian.] 

An  annuity  or  survivorship;  or  a  loan  raised  on 
life-annuities,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  Thus 
an  annuity  is  shared  among  a  number,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  share  of  each,  at  his  death,  is  enjoyed 
by  the  survivors,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes  to  the 
last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 

TO'NY,  71.     A  simpleton.     [Ludicrous.]  Drnden. 

TOO,  nrfi-.t  [Sax.  to.] 

1  Over  ;  more  than  enough  :  noting  excess  ;  as,  a 
thing  is  too  ii.ng,  too  short,  or  too  wide  ;  too  high  ; 
too  many  ;  too  much. 

His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  loo  proud  to  team.  Coiclsy. 
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2.  Likewise;  also;  in  addition. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  loo.  Pope. 

Let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  darin g  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.  Pope. 

3.  Too,  too,  repeated,  denotes  excess  emphatically  ; 
but  this  repetition  is  not  in  respectable  use. 

[The  original  application  of  to,  now"  too,  seems  to 
have  been  to  a  word  signifying  a  great  quantity;  as, 
speaking  or   giving  to   much  ;    that   is,  to   a   great 
amount.     To  was  thus  used  by  old  authors.] 
TOOK,  prct.  of  Take. 

Enoch  was  not,  for  God  toot  him.  —  Gen.  v. 
TOOL,  n.     [Sax.   tol.     Qu.   Fr.   outil.    In   old   Law 
Latin,  we  find  attile,  attilia,  stores,  tools,  implements. 
O.U.  artillery,  by  corruption.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  manual  operation,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  used  by  farmers  and  mechanics  ;  as, 
the  tools  of  a  joiner,  smith,  or  shoemaker. 

2.  A  person  used  as  an  instrument  by  another  per- 
son ;  a  word  of  reproach.  Men  of  intrigue  always 
have  their  tools,  by  whose  agency  they  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

TOOL,  v.  t.     To  shape  with  a  tool.  F.ntick. 

TOOL'ING,  n.     Workmanship  performed  with  a  tool. 

TOOM,  a.     Empty.     [Not  in  use.]  Wiclif. 

TOON'-WQQD,  n.  A  wood  of  a  reddish-brown  col- 
or, employed  in  India  for  cabinet-work.  It  is  the 
Cedrela  Toona  of  botanists.  P.  Cyc. 

TOOT,  v.  i.  [Sax.  totian,  to  shoot,  to  project;  D. 
tocten,  to  blow  the  horn  ;  toet-horn,  a  bugle-horn  ;  G. 
diiten  :  Sw.  tiuta.  This  word  corresponds  in  ele- 
ments with  Gr.  riOnii'  and  W.  dodi,  to  put,  set,  lay, 
give  ;  L.  do,  dedi.  The  Saxon  expresses  the  primary 
sense.] 

1.  To  stand  out  or  be  prominent.     [Not  in  use.] 

Howell. 

2.  To  make  a  particular  noise  with  the  tongue,  ar- 
ticulating with  the  root  of  the  tipper  teeth,  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  sound  ;  also,  to  sound  a  horn 
in  a  particular  manner. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  tooting  horn.  Howell. 

3.  To  peep  ;  to  look  narrowly.  [JVot  in  use,  and 
probably  a  mistaken  interpretation.]  Spenser. 

TOOT,  v.  t.     To  sound  ;  as,  to  toot  the  horn. 

TOOT'ER,  n.    One  who  plays  upon  a  pipe  or  horn. 

B.  Jonson. 

TOOTH,  n.;  pi.  Teeth.  [Sax.  totii,  pi.  teth.  It  cor- 
responds with  W.  did  and  teth,  a  teat,  Gaelic,  did, 
dead,  and  with  toot,  supra  ;  signifying  a  shoot.  If  n 
is  not  radical  in  the  L.  dens,  Gr.  orjouc,  odoyfos,  this 
is  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  bony  substance  growing  out  of  the  jaws  of 
animals,  and  serving  as  the  instrument  of  mastica- 
tion. The  teeth  are  also  very  useful  in  assisting  per- 
sons in  the  utterance  of  words,  and  when  well- 
formed  anil  sound,  they  are  ornamental.  The  teeth 
of  animals  difivr  in  shape,  being  destined  for  differ- 
ent offices.  The  front  teeth,  in  men  and  quadru- 
peds, are  called  incisors,  or  incisive,  or  cutting  teeth ; 
next  to  these  are  the  pointed  teeth,  called  laniary,  ca- 
nine, or  dog  teeth  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  jaws  are 
the  molar  teeth  or  grinders. 

2.  Taste  ;  palate. 

These  are  nol  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth.  Dryden. 

3.  A  tine;  a  prong;  something  pointed  and  re- 
sembling an  animal  tooth  ;  as,  the  tooth  of  a  rake,  a 
comb,  a  card,  a  harrow,  a  saw,  or  of  a  wheel.  The 
teeth  of  a  wheel  are  sometimes  called  Coos,  and  are 
destined  to  catch  corresponding  parts  of  other 
wheels 

Tooth  and  nail ;  [by  biting  and  scratching,]  with 
one's  utmost  power  ;  by  all  possible  means. 

L'  Estrange. 
To  the  teeth;  in  open  opposition;  directly  to  one's 
face. 

That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth.  Slink. 

To  cast,  in  the  teeth  ;  to  retort  reproachfully  ;  to  in- 
sult to  the  face.  Hooker. 

In  spite  of  the  teeth  ■•  in  defiance  of  opposition  ;  in 
opposition  to  every  effort.  Shak. 

To  show  the  teeth  ;  to  threaten. 

When  the  Law  shoies  her  teeth,  hut  dares  not  bite.        Young. 

TOOTH,  tj.  t.  To  furnish  with  teeth  ;  as,  to  tooth  a 
rake. 

2.  To  indent ;  to  cut  into  teeth  ;  to  jag  ;  as,  to 
tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other.  Moron. 
PQOTH'a€HE,  (tooth'ake,)  n.  [tooth  and  ache.]  Pain 

in  the  tenth. 

rOOTH' ACHE-TREE,  n.  An  evergreen  shrub  of 
the  genus  Xanthoxylum.  Lee. 

rOOTH'-DRAW-ER,  n.  [tooth  and  draw.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  extract  teeth  with  instruments 

Wiseman. 

TOOTH'-DRAW-ING,  n.  The  act  of  extracting  a 
tooth  ;  Ihe  practice  of  extracting  teeth. 

TOOTH'EI),  (tootht,)  pp.  or  a.  Having  teeth  or  jags. 
In  botany,  dentate  ;  having  projecting  points,  remote 
from  each  other,  about  the  edge.    Mtcrtyn.     Smith. 

TOOTH'EDGE,'(-ej,)  n.  [fim/Aand  edge.]  The  sensa- 
tion excited  by  grating  sounds,  and  by  the  touch  of 
certain  substances.  Darwin. 
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Tingling  uneasiness,  almost  amounting  to  pain,  in 
the  teeth,  from  stridulous  sounds,  vellication,  or  acid 
or  acrid  substances.  Oood. 

TOOTH'FUL,  a.     Palatable.     [JVot  in  use.] 

TOOTH' LESS,  a.     Having  no  teeth.  Dryden. 

TOOTH'LET-ED,  a.  In  botany,  denticulate  ;  having 
very  small  teeth  or  projecting  points ;  as  a  leaf. 

Martyn. 

TOOTH'PICK,  )  n.     [tooth  and  pick.]     An  instru- 

TOOTH'PICK-ER,  ,  ment  for  cleaning  the  teeth  of 
substances  lodged  between  them.  Shah. 

TOOTH'SOME,"  (tootli'sum,)  a.  Palatable;  grateful 
to  the  taste.  Corew. 

TOOTH'SOME-NESS,  n.     Pleasantness  to  the  taste. 

TOOTH'WORT,  (tooth'wurt,)  n.  A  plant  whose 
roots  resemble  human  teeth,  such  as  the  Lathrtea 
squainaria,  various  species  of  Uentaria,  the  Coral- 
lorrhiza  innata,  &c.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the 
lead-wort,  of  the  genus  Plumbago,  from  its  toothed 
corol.  Cyc. 

TOOTH'Y,  a.     Toothed  ;  having  teeth.  Crozull. 

TOOT'ING,  ppr.  Sounding  in  a  particular  manner,  as 
a  horn. 

TOP.  n.  [Sax.  top;  D.  and  Dan.  top;  Sw.topp;  W. 
tob  or  top ;  topiaw,  to  top,  to  form  a  crest.] 

1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing;  the  upper  end, 
edge,  or  extremity  ;  as,  the  top  of  a  tree  ;  the  top  of 
a  spire  ;  the  top  of  a  house  ;  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

2.  Surface  ;  upper  side  ;  as,  the  top  of  the  ground. 

3.  The  highest  place ;  as,  the  top  of  preferment. 

Locke.     Swift. 

4.  The  highest  person  ;  the  chief.  Shale. 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  work.       Pope. 
If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame.  Pope. 

6.  The  highest  rank.  Each  boy  strives  to  be  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  or  at  the  top  of  the  school. 

7.  The  crown  or  upper  surface  of  the  head.    Shak. 

8.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  fore- 
lock. Shak. 

9.  The  head  of  a  plant.  Watts. 

10.  [G.  topf]  An  inverted  conoid  which  children 
play  with  by  whirling  it  on  its  point.  One  sort  has 
its  motion  continued  by  means  of  a  whip.       Shak. 

11.  In  ship-building,  a  sort  of  platform,  surround- 
ing the  head  of  the  lower  mast,  and  projecting  on  all 
sides.  It  serves  to  extend  the  shrouds,  by  which 
means  they  more  effectually  support  the  mast;  and, 
in  ships  of  war,  the  top  furnishes  a  convenient 
stand  for  swivels  and  small  arms  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my. Cyc. 

TOP'-XR-MOR,  n.  In  ships,  a  railing  on  the  top,  sup- 
ported by  stanchions  and  equipped  with  netting. 

TOP'-BLOCK,  ii.  In  ships,  a  block  hung  to  an  eye- 
bult  in  the  cap,  used  in  swaying  and  lowering  the 
top-mast: 

TOP'-CHAIN,  n.  In  ships,  a  chain  to  sling  the  lower 
yards  in  time  of  action,  to  prevent  their  falling, 
when  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  are  shot 
away. 

TOP'-€LOTH,  n.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  canvas  used 
to  cover  the  hammocks  which  are  lashed  to  the  top 
in  action. 

TOP'-DRAIN  ING,  7i.  The  act  or  practice  of  drain- 
ing the  surface  of  land. 

TOP'-DRESS-ING,  n.  A  dressing  of  manure  laid  on 
the  surface  of  land.  Cyc. 

TOP'FUL,  a.     [top  and  full]     Full  to  the  brim. 

TOP-GAL'LANT,  a.     [See Top-Sail.]  [Watts. 

2.  Highest ;  elevated  ;  splendid  ;  as,  a  top-gallant 
spark.  £'  Estrange. 

TOP'-HEAV-Y,  (top'hev-e,)  a.  [top  and  heavy.] 
Having  the  top  or  upper  part  too  heavy  for  the  lower. 

Wotton. 

TOP'-KNOT,  (-not,)  re.  [top  and  knot]  A  knot  worn 
by  females  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

TOP'LESS,  a.     Having  no  top  ;  as,  a  topless  hight. 

Chapman. 

TOP'MAN,  ?7.     [top  and  man.]     The  man  who  stands 
above  in  sawing. 
2.  In  ships,  a  man  standing  in  the  top. 

TOP'.MAST,  7i.  In  ships,  the  second  mast,  or  that 
which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast.  Above  that  is 
the  top-gnllant-mast. 

TOP'MOST,  a.  [top  and  77!0.st.]  Highest;  upper- 
most ;  as,  the  topmost  cliff;  the  topmost  branch  of  a 
tree.  Dryden.     Addison. 

TOP'-PROUD,  a.  [top  and  proud.]  Proud  to  the 
highest  degree.  Shak. 

TOP'-RoPE,  ii.     A  rope  to  sway  up  a  topmast,  &c. 

TOP'-SAIL,  71.  A  sail  extended  across  the  top-mast, 
above  which  is  the  top-gallant-sail. 

TOP'-SHaP-A'D,  (-shupt.)  o.  In  botany,  turbinate, 
i.e.,  inversely  conical,  with  a  contraction  toward  the 
point. 

TOP'-SOIL-ING,  ii.  The  act  or  art  of  taking  off  the 
top-soil  of  land,  before  a  canal  is  begun. 

TOP'-SToXE,  7i.  A  stone  that  is  placed  on  the  top, 
or  which  forms  the  top. 

TOP'-TACK-LE,  (tak'l,)  n.  A  large  tackle  hooked 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  top  mast  top-rope  and  to  the 
deck.  Mar.  Dirt. 

TOP,  7).  i.  To  rise  aloft;  to  be  eminent;  as,  lofty 
ridges  and  topping  mountains.  Derham. 
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2.  To  predominate  ;  as,  topping  passions  ;  topping 
uneasiness. 

3.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

But  write  thy  best  aud  Lop.  Dryden. 

TOP,  v.  t.    To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  tip  ;  to  cap. 
A  mount 

Of  alabaster,  topped  with  golden  spires.  Milton. 

Mountains  topped  with  snow.  Waller. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

A  gourd — climbing  by  the  boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it 

topped  and  covered  the  tree.  L  Estrange. 

Topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shak. 

3.  To  outgo  ;  to  surpass. 

4.  To  crop;  to  take  off  the  top  or  upper  part. 
Top  your  rose-trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near  a  leaf-hud. 

Evelyn. 
So  in  America  we  say,  to  top  corn,  that  is,  maize, 
by  cutting  off  the  stalk  just  above  the  ear. 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of;  as,  he  topped  the  hill. 

Denhanu 

6.  To  perforin  eminently.     [JVot  in  use." 
To'PAN,  ii.     A  name  of  the  horned  Indian" rhinoceros 

bird,  the  Buceros  rhinoceros,. of  the  Passerine  order. 

Cyc. 
To'PARCH,  n.      [Gr.   tokos,  a  place,  and  apx«s,  a 
chief.] 

The  principal  man  in  a  place  or  country. 
To'PARCH-Y,  ii.     A  little  state,  consisting  of  a  few 
cities  or  towns  ;  a  petty  country  governed  by  a  to- 
parch.    Judea  was  formerly  divided  into  ten  ioparcli- 
ies. 
TO'PAZ,  71.     [Gr.  TOtraXiov.] 

A  mineral,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Topazos,  a 
small  isle  in  the  Arabic  Gulf,  where  the  Romans  ob- 
tained a  stone  which  they  called  by  this  name,  but 
which  is  the  chrysolite  of  the  moderns.  Topaz  is 
one  of  the  gems.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms,  and 
is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color  and  pellucid  ;  but 
is  also  met  with  colorless,  and  of  greenish,  bluish, 
or  brownish  shades,  and  sometimes  massive  and 
opaque.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  fluoric 
acid.  Dana. 

TO-PAZ'O-LITE,  ii.     A  variety  of  precious  garnet,  of 
a  topaz  yellow  color,  or  an  olive  green. 

Ure.     Cleaveland. 
TOPE,  7i.     A  fish  of  the  shark  family,  and  genus  Ga- 
leus,  resembling  the  dog-fish  in  its  general  aspect. 
Jardine's  JVut.  Lib. 
2.  In  Hindostan,  a  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 

jMalcom. 
TOPE,  v.  i.     [Fr.  toper.     Q.U.  dip.] 

To  drink  hard ;  to  drink  strong  or  spiritous  li- 
quors to  excess. 

If  you  lope  in  form,  and  Ireat.  Dryden. 

TO'PER,  71.     One  who  drinks  to  excess  ;  a  drunkard  ; 

a  sot. 
TOP'ET,  7i.    A  small  bird,  the  crested  titmouse. 

N.  B.  —  The  crested  titmouse  of  Latham,  Parus 
bicolor,  is  tiie  toupet  titmouse  of  Pennant. 

Ed.  Encyc. 
TOPH,        )  7i.     [from  the  Latin  tophus.]    A  kind  of 
TOPH'IN,  (      sandstone. 
TO-PHA'CEOUS,   (to-fa'shus,)   a.      Gritty;    sandy; 

rough  :  stony.  Arbuthnot 

TO'PHET,  (to'fet,)  n.      [Ileb.  nsn  tophet,  from  an, 
toph,  a  drum.] 

Hell ;  so  called  from  a  place  east  of  Jerusalem, 
where  children   were  burnt  to  Moloch,  and  where 
drums  were  used  to  drown  their  cries. 
TOP'I-A-RY,  a.     [L.  topinrius,  ornamented.] 

Shaped  by  cutting  ;  as,  topiary  work,  which  con- 
sists in  giving  all  kinds  of  fanciful  forms  to  arbors 
and  thickets,  trees  and  hedges.  Francis. 

TOP'IO,    u.      [Gr.    ro-os,   place;    L.   topicus,   topica; 
Sans,  topu.] 

1.  Any  subject  of  discourse  or  argument.  The 
Scriptures  furnish  an  unlimited  number  of  topics  for 
the  preacher,  and  topics  infinitely  interesting. 

2.  In  rhetoric,  a  probable  argument  drawn  from 
the  several  circumstances  and  places  of  a  fact. 
Aristotle  wrrote  a  book  of  topics.  Cicero  defines 
topics  to  be  the  art  of  finding  arguments.        Cyc. 

3.  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  persons  whom  no  topics  can  work  upon. 

Wttkins. 

4.  In  medicine,  an  external  remedy  ;  a  remedy  to 
be  applied  outwardly  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
as  a  plaster,  a  poultice,  a  blister,  and  the  like. 

Cyc. 
TOP'ie,  >  a.      [Supra.]      Pertaining   to   a   place  ; 

TOP'IC-AL,  (      limited;  local;  as,  a  topical  remedy. 
2.  Pertaining  to  a  topic  or  subject  of  discourse,  or 

to  a  general  head. 
TOP'IG-A  L-LY,  adv.     Locally  ;  with  limitation  to  a 

part. 
2.  With  application  to  a  particular  part ;  as,  a  rem- 

edv  topically  applied. 
TO-POG'RA'-PIIER,   n.      [See   Topoorafhv.]      One 

who  describes  a  particular  place,  town,  city,  or  tract 

of  land. 
TOP-O-GRAPH'TC,  )   a.     Pertaining  to   topogra- 

TOP-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,   \       phy  ;    descriptive    of   a 

place. 
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TOP-u  GRAPII'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In   the  manner  of 

topography. 

TO-POG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  roiros,  place,  and  ypaTn, 
description.] 

The  description  of  a  particular  place,  city,  town, 
manor,  parish,  or  tract  of  land.  It  is  of  more  lim- 
ited application  than  C'HOROGRAPHr. 

TOI"P£D,  (topt,)  I  pp.  or  a.      Covered   on  the   top  ; 

TOPT,  j       capped;    surpassed;    cropped; 

having  the  top  cut  off. 

TOP'PING,  ppr.      Covering   the   top  ;    capping  ;   sur- 
passing; cropping;  lopping. 

2.  a.  Fine  ;  gallant.  Johnson. 
[But  Johnson's  definition  is  probably  incorrect.] 

3.  Proud;  assuming  superiority.  [This  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  common  people  of  JVcto  England  nse 
the  word,  and  I  believe  the  true  sense ;  but  it  is  not  ele- 
gant.] 

TOP'PING,  n.     In  seamen's  language,  the  act  of  pull- 
ing one  extremity  of  a  yard  higher  than  the  other. 

Mar.  Diet. 
TOP'PING-LIFT,   n.      A  large,   strong    tackle    em- 
ployed to  suspend  or  top  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or 
of  the  boom  of  a  main-sail,  in  a  brig  or  schooner. 

Mar.  Diet. 
TOP'PING-LY,  adv.     Proudly  ;  with  airs  of  disdain. 

[JVot  an  elegant  word,  nor  much  used.] 
TOP'PLE,   (top'pl,)   v.   i.     [from  top.]     To  fall  for- 
ward ;  to  pitch  or  tumble  down. 

Though  castles  topple  on  llieir  warders'  heads.  Shak. 

[This  word  it  used  chiefly  of  children  when  beginning 
to  walk.] 
TOP'PUNG,  ppr.     Falling  forward. 
TOP'SY-TUR' VY,  adv.    In  an  inverted  posture  ;  with 
the  top  or  head  downward ;  as,  to  turn  a  carriage 
topsq-turvy.  South. 

TOatJE,  (tok,)  j  n.     [Fr.,   a    cap.]    A   kind   of 

TO-aUET',  (to-ka',)  j       bonnet    or    head-dress     for 

women. 
TOR,  n.     [Sax.  tor  :  L.  turris.] 

A  tower  ;  a  turret ;  also,  a  high,  pointed  hill ;  used 
in  names. 
TORCH,  re.     [It.  torcia;  Sp.  antorcha  ;  Fr.  torche  ;  D. 
toorts  ;  probably   a  twist ;  It.  torciare,  to  twist,  Sp. 
torc&r,  W.  torci,  h.  torquco,  tortus.] 

A  light  or  luminary  formed  of  some  combustible 
substance,  as  of  resinous  wood ;  a  large  candle  or 
flambeau. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Milton. 

TORCH'-BEAR-ER,  n.    [torch  and  bear.]    One  whose 

office  is  to  curry  a  torch.  Sidney. 

TORCH'ER,  n.     One  that  gives  light.     [JVoc.  in  use.] 

Sliak. 
TORCH'-LIGHT,  (-lite.)  n.     [torch  and  light.]     The 
light  of  a  torch  or  of  torches. 
2.  A  light  kindled  to  supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 

Bacon. 
TORCH'-THIS-TLE,  (-this-1,)  ».  A  plantof  the  genus 
Cereus.  Lee. 

The  common  name  of  a  genus  of  the  order  Cacta- 
cea;,  called  cereus,  from  ccra,  wax,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  stems  to  a  wax  candle.  Torch-thistle 
is  from  the  prickly  stems  used  by  the  Indians  for 
torches.  Cyc. 

TORCH'WORT,  (-wurt,)  ?t.     A  plant.  More. 

TORE,  pret.  of  Teab.     He  tore  his  robe. 
TORE,  it.     [Perhaps  from  tear  ;  W.  tori,  to  break.] 
The  dead  grass  that  remains  on  mowing  land  in 
winter  and  spring.     [Used  in  JVcw  England.] 

Mortimer. 
TCRE,  n.     [L.  torus.] 

In  architecture,  a  large,  round  molding  on  the 
bane  of  a  column  ;  a  torus.  Gloss,  of  Mrchit. 

TO-REU-MA-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  ropevua,  sculp- 
ture, and  ypaijiq,  description.] 

A   description   of   ancient  sculptures  and   basso- 
re!  ievos.  Cyz. 
TO-REU-MA-TOL'O-GY,  n.    [Gr.  ropevpa,  sculpture, 
ami  Xoyos.] 
The  art  or  description  of  sculpture  and  bas-relief. 
TO-REC'Tie,  a.     [Gr.  wvrps,  polished.] 

In  sculpture,  highly  finished  or  polished  ;  applied 

groperlii  to  figures  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  $'c.     Brande. 
R'MENT,   n.      [Fr.    tourment;   L.  tortnenlum ;    It. 
and  Sp.  tormento  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  tor- 
queo,  torn,  Eug.  tour  ;  that  is,  from    twisting,  strain- 
ing.] 

1.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  ;  the  utmost  degree  of 
misery,  either  of  body  or  mind. 

The  more  1  6ee 
Pleasure  about  me,  60  much  I  feel 

Torment  within  me.  Mihon. 

Lest  they  also  come   into  I  hie    place  of  torment.  —  Luke  xvl. 
Rev.  ix.  xiv. 

2.  That  which  gives  pain,  vexation,  or  misery. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers 
diseases  and  torments. —  Matt.  iv. 

3.  An  engine  for  casting  stones.  Elyot. 
TOR-MENT',?;.  t.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish  ; 

to  indict  excruciating  pain  and  misery,  either  of  body 
or  mind. 

Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  lime? — Matt.  viii. 
Ho  shall  be  tormented  with  lire  and  brimstone.  —  Rev.  xiv. 


TOR 


2.  To  pain  ;  to  distress. 


3.  To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass  ;  as,  to  be  tormented 
with  importunities,  or  with  petty  annoyances. 

4.  To  put  into  great  agitation. 

They,  soaring  on  main  wing, 
Tormented  all  the  air.     [Unusual.]  Milton. 

TOR-MENT'ED,  pp.  Pained  to  extremity  ;  teased  ; 
harassed. 

TOR'MEN-TIL,  n.     [Fr.  tormcntillc ;  It.  tormentilla.] 

The  septfoil,  Potentilla  Tormentilla.     The  root  is 

used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  astringent,  and  for 

alleviating  gripes  or  tormina   in    cases  of  diarrhea, 

whence  its  name.  Cyc. 

TOR-MENT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Paining  to  an  extreme 
degree  ;  inflicting  severe  distress  and  anguish  ;  teas- 
ing ;  vexing. 

TOR-MENT'ING,  n.  In  agriculture,an  imperfect  sort 
of  horse-hoeing.  Cyc. 

TOR-MENT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to 
produce  distress  or  anguish. 

TOR-MENT'OR,  j   n.     He  or  that  which    torments  ; 

TOR-MENT'ER,  j  one  who  inflicts  penal  anguish 
or  tortures.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  In  agriculture,  an  instrument  for  reducing  a  stiff 
soil,  resembling  a  harrow,  but  running  upon  wheels. 

Hebert. 

TORN,  pp.  or  a.     [from  tear.] 

Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  by  the  beasts  in  the 
field.  —  Ex.  xxii. 

TOR-NS'DO,  n.  [from  the  root  of  turn ;  that  is,  a 
whirling  wind.  The  Sp.  and  Port,  tornada  is  a  re- 
turn.] 

A  violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a  tempest,  distinguished 
by  a  whirling  motion.  Tornadoes  of  this  kind  hap- 
pen after  extreme  heat,  and  sometimes,  in  the  United 
States,  rend  up  fences  and  trees,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances have  overthrown  houses  and  torn  them  to 
pieces.  Tornadoes  are  usually  accompanied  with 
severe  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain  ;  but 
they  are  of  short  duration,  and  narrow  in  breadth. 

TO-R6SE',  I         rT    ,  , 

TO'ROOS,   \a-     CL-  «>™>-"s-] 

In  botany,  protuberant ;  swelling  in  knobs,  like  the 
veins_and  muscles  ;  as,  a  torous  pericarp.    Marlyn. 

TOR  "r'E'DO,  n.*  [L.,  from  torpeo,  to  be  numb.] 

*1.  The  cramp  fish  or  electric  ray.  This  name 
designates  a  genus  of  fishes  of  several  species,  which 
are  commonly  confounded  with  each  other.  These 
fishes  are  usually  taken  in  forty  fathoms  water,  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  England,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  touch  of  them  occasions  a  numbness 
in  the  limb,  accompanied  with  an  indescribable  and 
painful  sensation,  and  is  really  an  electric  shock. 
When  dead,  they  lose  the  power  of  producing  tiiis 
sensation.  Cyc. 

2.  An  engine  invented  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing ships  by  blowing  them  up. 

TOR'PENT,  a.     [L.  terpens,  torpeo.] 

Benumbed  ;  torpid  ;  having  no  motion  or  activity  ; 
incapable  of  motion. 

A  frail  and  torpenl  memory,  Evelyn. 

TOR'PENT,  7t.  In  medicine,  that  which  diminishes 
the  exertion  of  the  irritative  motions.  Darwin. 

TOR-PES'CENCE,  7i.  A  state  of  insensibility  ;  tor- 
pidness  ;  numbness  ;  stupidity. 

TOR-PES'CENT,  a.     [L.  torpescens.] 

Becoming  torpid  or  numb.  Shenstone. 

TOR'PID,  a.  [L.  torpidus,  torpeo  ;  perhaps  W.  torp,  a 
lump.] 

1.  Having  lost  motion  or  the  power  of  exertion  and 
feeling  ;  numb  ;  as,  it  torpid  limb. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid.  Bay. 

2.  Dull;  stupid;  sluggish;  inactive.  The  mind, 
as  well  as  the  body,  becomes  torpid  by  indolence. 
Impenitent  sinners  remain  in  a  state  of  torpid  se- 
curity. Barrington. 

TOR-P'lD'I-TY,  7t.     Torpidness. 

TOR'PID-LY,  adv.     In  a  dull,  inactive  manner. 

TOR'PID-NESS,  j   7J.      The    state   of    being    torpid  ; 

TOR'PI-TUDE,    |  numbness.       Torpidness    may 

amount  to  total  insensibility  or  loss  of  sensation. 
2.  Dullness  ;  inactivity  ;  sluggishness  ;  stupiditv. 

TORTIFI-.ED,  (-fide,)  pp.     Rendered  torpid. 

TOR'PI-FY,  it.  t.     To  make  torpid. 

TOR'Pt-F?-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  torpid. 

TOR'POR,  7t.  [L.]  Numbness;  inactivity;  loss  of 
motion,  or  of  the  power  of  motion.  Torpor  may 
amount  to  a  total  loss  of  sensation,  or  complete  in- 
sensibility. It  may,  however,  be  applied  to  the  state 
of  a  living  body  which  has  not  lost  all  power  of 
feeling  and  motion.' 
2.  Dullness  ;  laziness  ;  sluggishness  ;  stupidity. 

TOR-PO-RIF'ie,  a.     [L.  torpor  and  facio.] 
Tending  to  produce  torpor. 

TORRE-FACTION,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  torrefacio ; 
torridns  and  facio.] 

1.  The  operation  of  drying  by  a  fire. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  the  operation  of  roasting  ores. 

3.  in  pharmacy,  the  drying  or  roasting  of  dlUgs  on 
a  metalline  pla^e,  p|acet|  over  or  before  coals  of  fire, 
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till  they  become  friable  to  the  fingers,  or  till  some 
other  desired  effect  is  produced.  .     Cyc. 

TOR'RE-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  pp.  or  a.  Dried  ;  roasted  ; 
scorched.  Torrefied  earth,  in  agriculture,  is  that 
which  has  undergone  the  action  ot  fire.  Cyc. 

TOK'RE-F?,  v.  t.  [L.  torrefacio;  L.  torridus,  lorrco, 
and  facio  ,■  Fr.  torrefier.] 

1.  To  dry  by  a  fire.  Brown. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  to  roast  or  scorch,  as  metallic  ores. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  to  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a 
metalline  plate  till  they  are  friable,  or  are  reduced  to 
any  state  desired. 

TOR'RE-F5-ING,  ppr.  Drying  by  a  fire;  roasting; 
parching. 

TOR'RENT,  7i.  [L.  torrens.  This  is  the  participle  of 
torreo,  to  parch.  But  the  sense  of  the  word  torrent 
allies  it  to  the  W.  tori,  to  break,  and  the  Eng.  tear. 
They  are  all  of  one  family,  denoting  violent  ac- 
tion.] 

1.  A  violent  rushing  stream  of  water  or  other 
fluid  ;  a  stream  suddenly  raised  and  running  rapidly," 
as  down  a  precipice  ;  as,  a  torrent  of  lava. 

2.  A  violent  or  rapid  stream  ;  a  strong  current; 
as,  a  torrent  of  vices  and  follies ;  a  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Erasmus,  that  great,  injured  name, 
Stemmed  the  wJld  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.  Pope. 

TOR'RENT,  a.  Rolling  or  rushing  in  a  rapid  stream  ; 
as,  waves  of  torrent  fire. 

TOR-RI-CEL'LI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Torricelli,  an 
Italian  philosopher  and  mathematician,  who  discov- 
ered the  true  principle  on  which  the  barometer  is 
constructed. 

Torricellian  tube,  is  a  glass  tube  thirty  or  more 
inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  other,  such  as  is  used  in  the  barom- 
eter. 

Torricellian  vacuum  ;  a  vacuum  produced  by  filling 
with  mercury  a  tube  hermetically  dosed  at  one  end, 
and,  after  immersing  the  other  end  in  a  vessel  of 
mercury,  allowing  the  inclosed  mercury  to  descend 
till  it  is  counter-balanced  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer. 

Hutton. 

TOR'RID,  a.     [L.  torridus,  from  torreo,  to  roast.] 

1.  Parched  ;  dried  with  heat ;  as,  a  torrid  plain  or 
desert. 

2.  Violently  hot ;  burning  or  parching  ;  as,  a  torrid 
heat.  Milton. 

Torrid  tone;  in  geography,  that  space  or  broad 
belt  of  the  earth  included  between  the  tropics,  over 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  every  year, 
and  where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

TOR'RID-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  very  hot  or 
parched. 

TORSE,  re      [Fr.  torse  ;  L.  tortus.] 
In  heraldry,  a  wreath. 

TOR'SEL,7t.  [Supra.]  Any  thing  in  a  twisted  form  ; 
as,  torsels  for  mantel-trees.  Moxon. 

TOR'SION,  7i.     [L.  torsin,  from  torqueo,  to  twist.] 
The  act  of  turning  or  twisting. 
Torsion  balance,  an  instrument  for  estimating  very 
minute  forces  by  the  motion  of  tin  index  attached  to 
the  ends  of  two  fine  wires  or  threads,  which  twist 
around  eacli  other.  Olmsted. 

TOR'SO,  7i.  [It.]  The  trunk  of  a  statue,  mutilated 
of  head  and  limbs  ;  as,  the  torso  of  Hercules. 

TORT,  7i.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tortus,  twisted,  from  torquco. 
Tin-  primary  sense  is,  to  turn  or  strain  ;  hence,  to 
twist.] 

1.  In  law,  any  wrong  or  injury.  Torts  are  inju- 
ries done  to  the  person  or  property  of  another,  as 
trespass,  assault  and  battery,  defamation,  and  the 
like.  Blackstone. 

2.  Mischief;  calamity.  Spenser. 
[Except  in  the  legal  sense  above  explained,  it  is  ob- 
solete.] 

TQR'TEAU,  (tor'to,)  it.     In  heraldry,  a  red  roundel. — 

E.  II.  Barker. 
TORT'ILE,  (tort'il,)  a.     [L.  tortilis.] 

Twisted ;  wreathed  ;  coiled.  In  botany,  coiled 
like  a  rope  ;  as,  a  tortile  awn.  Murtyn. 

TOR'TION,  (tor'shun.)  n.     [L.  tortus.] 

Torment;  pain.     [Not  ill  use.]  Bacon. 

TOR'TIOUS,  |U>r'shus,)  a.  [from  tort.]  Injurious; 
done  by  wrong. 

2.  In  law,  implying  tort,  or  injury  for  which  the 
law  gives  damages. 
TORT'IVE,  a.     [L.  tortus.] 

Twisted  ;  wreathed.  Shaft. 

TOR'TOISE,  (tor'tis,)  n.*  [from  L.  tortus,  twisted.] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  order  Testudinata,  or  Chelo 
nia,  covered  with  a  shell  or  crust. 

2.  In  the  military  art,  a  defense  used  by  the  ancients, 
formed  by  the  troops  arranging  themselves  in  close 
order  and  placing  their  bucklers  over  their  heads, 
making  a  cover  resembling  a  tortoise-shell. 
TOR'TOISE-SHELL,  it.*  [tortoise  and  shell.]  The 
shell,  or  horny  scutes  or  plates  of  the  tortoise,  used 
in  inlaying  and  in  various  manufactures  ;  particu- 
larly, the  shell  of  a  species  of  sen  turtle,  the  hawk's 
hill  turtle,  Chelone  imhrioatft.  Brands. 

TORT-li-OSE',  a.    Wreathed  ;  twisted  ;  winding. 

Loudon. 
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TORTU.-OS'1-TY,  n.     [from  tortuous.]     The  state  of 
being  twisted  or  wreathed;  wreath;  flexure. 

Brown. 
TOKT'lJ-OUS,  a.     [L.  tortuosus  ;  Fr.  torlueux.] 

1.  Twisted  ;  wreathed  ;  winding  ;  as,  a  tortuous 
train ;  a  tortuous  leaf  or  corol,  in  botany. 

Milton.     Martyn. 

2.  Tortious.     [JVot  used.]     [See  Tortious.] 

Spenser. 
TORT'T|-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  winding  manner. 
TORT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  twisted. 
TORT'IJRE,  (tort'yur,)  n.     [Fr.  torture;  It.  and  Sp. 

tortura;  from   L.  tortus,  torquco,  to  twist,  W.  torci; 

probably  from  the  root  of  turn.     See  Tour.] 

1.  Extreme  pain  ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  pang; 
agony  ;  torment. 

Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.  Milton. 

2.  Severe  pain  inflicted  judicially,  either  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  a  crime,  or  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  from  an  accused  person.  Torture  may 
be,  and  is,  inflicted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  by  water 
or  by  fire,  or  by  the  boot  or  thumbkin.  But  the  most 
usual  mode  is  by  the  rack  or  wheel.      Palcy.     Ctjc. 

TORT'URE,  v.  t.     To  pain  to  extremity  ;  to  torment. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture  ;  to  put  to  the  rack  ;  as, 
to  torture  an  accused  person. 

3.  To  Tex  ;  to  harass.  Addison. 

4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Buc  n. 
TORT'UR-£D,  (tort'yurd,)  pp.   Tormented  ;  stretched 

on  the  wheel ;  harassed. 
TORT'lJR-ER,  71.     One  who  torments  ;  a  tormenter. 

Bacon. 
TORT'UR-ING,  ppr.     Tormenting;  stretching  on  the 

rack  ;  vexing. 
TORT'IJR-ING-LY,  ado.     So  as  to  torture  or  torment. 

Bcaum.  S[  Fl. 
TORT'IJR-OUS,  a.     Tormenting.     [JVot  in  use.] 

More. 
TOR-U-LOSE',  a.   In  botany,  cylindrical,  with  several 

swells  and  contiactions. 
To'RUS,   n.     [L.]     In    architecture,  a   large   molding 
used  in  the  bases  of  columns.     Its  profile  is  semicir- 
cular. Brando. 

2.  In  botany,  the  receptacle,  or  part  of  the  flower 
on  which  the  carpels  are  seated.  Lindley. 

TOR'VI-TY,  n.     [L.  torvitas  ;  from  twisting,  supra.] 

Sourness  or  severity  of  countenance. 
TOR'VOUS,  a.     [L.  torvus,  from  the  root  of  torqueo, 
to  twist.] 
Sour  of  aspect ;  stern  ;  of  a  severe  countenance. 

Derham. 
TO'RY,  7!.     [Said  to  be  an  Irish  word,  denoting  a  rob- 
ber; perhaps  from  tor,  a  bush,  as  the  Irish  banditti 
lived  in  the  mountains  or  among  trees.] 

The  name  given  to  an  adherent  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy! The  tories  form  a  party  which  are  charged  with 
supporting  more  arbitrary  principles  in  government 
than  the  whigs,  their  opponents. 

In  America,  during  the  revolution,  those  who  op- 
posed the  war,  and  favored  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  called  tories. 
To'RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  tories. 
To'RY-ISM,  re.     The  principles  of  the  tories. 
T6SE,  v.  t.     To  tease  wool.     [JVot  in  use,  or  local.] 
TOSS,  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Tossed  or  Tost.    [W.  tosiaw, 
to  toss,  to  jerk.     Q.U.  G.  stossen,  to  thrust.] 

1.  To  throw  with  the  hand  ;  particularly,  to  throw 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  or  to  throw  up- 
ward ;  as,  to  toss  a  ball. 

2.  To  throw  with  violence.  Shak. 

3.  To  lift  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden  or  violent 
motion  ;  as,  to  toss  the  head  ;  or  to  toss  up  the  head. 

He  tossed  his  urni  aloft.  Addison. 

4.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  as,  to  be  tossed  on  the 
waves. 

We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

5.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other.     Prov.  xxi. 

6.  To  agitate  ;  to  make  restless. 

Culm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  lost  and  turbulent.  Milton. 

7.  To  keep  in  play  ;  to  tumble  over  ;  as,  to  spend 
four  years  in  tossing  the  rules  of  grammar.     Asr.ham. 

To  loss  the  oars,  in  a  boat,  is  to  throw  them  with 
their  blades  up,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  a  sa- 
lute. 
TOSS,  u.  i.     To  fling  ;  to  roll  and  tumble  ;  to  writhe  ; 
to  be  in  violent  commotion. 

To  loss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets  and  enrages  our 
pain.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  be  tossed.  Shak. 

To  toss  up,  is  to  throw  a  coin  into  the  air,  and  wa- 
ger on  what  side  it  will  fall.  Brampston. 
TOSS,  7i.     A  throwing  upward  or  with  a  jerk  :  the  act 
of  tossing  ;  as,  the  toss  of  a  ball. 

2.  A  throwing  up  of  the  head  ;  a  particular  man- 
ner of  raising  tire  head  with  a  jerk.  It  is  much  ap- 
plied to  horses,  and  may  be  applied  to  an  affected 
manner  of  raising  the  head  in  men. 
TOSS'ED,  (lost,)  7777.  Thrown  upward  suddenly  or 
with  a  jerk  ;  made  to  rise  and  fall  suddenly. 


TOS'SEL.     See  Tassel. 

TOSS'ER,  71.     One  who  tosses. 

TOSS'ING,  ppr.  Throwing  upward  with  a  jerk ;  rais- 
ing suddenly  ;  as  the  head. 

TOSS'ING,  71.  The  act  of  throwing  upward  ;  a  rising 
and  falling  suddenly  ;  a  rolling  and  tumbling. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.  Milton. 

TOSS'POT,  n.     [toss  and  pot.]     A  toper;   one  habit- 
ually given  to  strong  drink. 
TOST,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Toss. 

In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

TO'TAL,  n.t  [Fr.  ;  L.  totalis,  totus  ;  W.  twt.] 

1.  Whole  ;  full  ;  complete  ;  as,  total  darkness ;  a 
total  departure  from  the  evidence  ;  a  total  loss  ;  the 
total  sum  or  amount. 

2.  Whole;  not  divided. 

Myself  the  total  crime.  Milton. 

To'TAL,  71.  The  whole  ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount. 
These  sums  added  make  the  grand  total  of  five  mil- 
lions. 

TO-TAL'I-TY,  7t.     [Fr.  totaliti.] 

The  whole  sum  ;  whole  quantity  or  amount. 

TO'TAL-LY,  adv.  Wholly  ;  entirely  ;  fully  ;  com- 
pletely ;  as,  to  be  totally  exhausted  ;  all  hope  totally 
failed  ;  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  thought. 

To'TAL-NESS,  71.     Entireness. 

TOTE,  v.  t.     To  carry  or  bear. 

[A  word  used  in  slaveholding  countries;  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  blacks.  This  word  is 
said  also  to  be  the  same  as  Tolt,  which  see,  the  I 
being  omitted.  It  is  most  used  in  the  Southern  and 
Middle  United  States,  is  occasionally  heard  in  New 
England,  and  is  said  also  to  he  used  in  England.] 

TOTE,  n.     [L.  totus.] 

The  entire  body,  or  all  ;  as,  the  whole  tote.  [Hal- 
Vuoell  says  still  in  use.]     [Colloquial.] 

TOT'ED,  pp.     Carried  or  borne. 

T'OTH'ER  ;  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  other. 

TOT'I-DEM  rER'BIS,  [h.]  In  so  many  words;  in 
the  very  words. 

TO'TI-ES  QUO'Tr-ES,  (to'she-eez-kwo'she-eez,) 
[L.]     As  often  as  one,  so  often  the  other. 

TO'TO  CtE'LO,  (-see'lo,)  [L.]     By  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere ;  as  opposite  as  possible. 
In  toto,  [L.J     In  the  whole. 

TOT'TER,  v.  i.     [This  may  be  allied  to  titter.] 

1.  To  shake  so  as  to  threaten  a  fall  ;  to  vacillate  ; 
as,  an  old  man  totters  with  age ;  a  child  totters  when 
he  begins  to  walk. 

2.  To  shake;  to  reel ;  to  lean. 
tottering  fence.  —  Ps. 


As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and 

lxii. 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 


Drydei 


TOT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shaking,  as  threatening  a 
fall ;  vacillating  ;  reeling  ;  inclining. 

TOT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  tottering  manner. 

TOT'TER- Y,  )  a.     Shaking  ;  trembling    r  vacillating, 

TOT'TY,  j  as  if  about  to  fall ;  v  .isteady.  [JVot 
in  use.] 

[Spenser  wrote  Tottle,  as  the  common  people  of 
New  England  still  pronounce  it.] 

TOU'CAN,  71.*  A  bird  of  tropical  America,  of  several 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ramphastos,  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  its  bill.  The  feet  of  tou- 
cans, like  those  of  parrots,  are  formed  for  grasping. 

P.  Cyc. 
2.  A  small  modern  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Hulton. 

TOUCH,  (tuch,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  toucher:  Arm.  touicha,  tou- 
chan,  or  touchein  ;  Goth,  tekan,  atlekan  ;  G.  ticken ;  D. 
tekken;  Sp.  and  Port,  tocar  ;  It.toccare;  Gr.  Siyui;  L. 
tango,  originally  tago,  (our  vulgar  tag;)  pret.  tetigi, 
pp.  tactus.  The  sense  is,  to  thrust  or  strike.  Class 
Dg.  It  appears  by  the  laws  of  Noma  Pompilius, 
that,  in  his  days,  this  word  was  written  without  71. 
"  Peilex  aram  Junonis  ne  tairito  "] 

1.  To  come  in   contact  with  ;    to  hit    or  strike 
against. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh.  —  Gen.  xxxii.     Matt.  ix. 
Esther  drew  near  and  touched  the  top  of  the  scepter.  —  Esth.  v. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch.  Creecli. 

3.  To  come  to  ;  to  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 


The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more, 
Ah,  men  unblessed  !    to  touch  that  natal  shore. 


Pope. 


4.  To  try,  as  goltl  with  a  stone. 

Wherein  1  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed.  Shak. 

5.  To  relate  to  ;  to  concern. 

The  quarrel  touchelh  none  but  thee  alone.  Shak. 

[  This  sense  is  now  nearly  obsolete.] 

6.  To  handle  slightly.  Brown. 

7.  To  meddle  with.     I  have  not  touched  the  books. 

8.  To  affect. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this.  Milton. 

9.  To  move  ;  to  soften  ;  to  melt. 

The  lender  sire  was  touched  with  what  he  said.  Addison. 

10.  To  mark  or  delineate  slightly. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly.  Pope. 


11.  To  infect;  as,  men  touched  with  pestilent  dis- 
eases.    [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

12.  To  make  an  impression  on. 

Its  face  must  be  —  so  hard  that  the  file  will  not  touch  it.  Moxon. 

13.  To  strike,  as  an  instrument  of  music ;  to 
play  on. 

They  touched  their  golden  harps.  Milton. 

14.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  forcibly. 
No  decree  of  mine, 

e 

Milton. 

15.  To  treat  slightly.  In  his  discourse,  he  barely 
touched  upon  the  subject  deemed  the  most  interest- 
ing. 

16.  To  afflict  or  distress.     Oen.  xxvi. 

To  touch,  up;  to  repair;  or  to  improve  by  slight 
touches  or  emendations.  Addison. 

To  touch  the  wind ;  in  seamen^s  language,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 
TOUCH,  (tuch,)  si.  t.     To  be  in  contact  with  ;  to  be  in 
a  state  of  junction,  so  that   no  space   is  between. 
Two  spheres  touch  only  at  points.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fasten  on  ;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch  silver. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  treat  of  slightly  in  discourse.         Addison. 

4.  Among  seamen,  the  sails  are  said  to  touch  when 
they  are  braced  so  sharp,  or  so  near  the  wind,  that 
they  begin  to  shake.  Totten. 

To  touch  at ;  to  come  or  go  to,  without  stay.  The 
ship  touched  at  Lisbon. 

The  nest  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.  —  Acts  xxvii. 

To  touch  on  or  upon ;  to  mention  slightly. 


If  the  antiquaries  i 
quitted  it. 


:  touched  upon  it,  they  have  immediately 
Addison. 


That  never  touch  \ 
Unless  I  touched. 


2.  In  the  sense  of  touch  at.     [Little  used.] 
TOUCH,   (tuch,)  7i.      Contact;    the   hitting  of  two 
bodies  ;  the  junction  of  two  bodies  at  the  surface,  so 
that  there  is  no  space  between  them.     The  mimosa 
shrinks  at  the  slightest  touch. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling  or  common  sensation,  one 
of  the  five  senses.  We  say,  a  thing  is  cold  or  warm 
to  the  touch  ;  silk  is  soft  to  tile  touch. 

The  spider's  touch,  hbw  exquisitely  fine  I  Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  touching.  The  touch  of  cold  water 
made  him  shrink. 

4.  The  state  of  being  touched. 
Iconic  to  thy  hand 

Slmk 

5.  Examination  by  a  stone.  Shak. 

6.  Test;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  examined. 

Equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.  Carew. 

7.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 

My  friends  of  noble  touch.  Shak. 

8.  Single  act  of  a  pencil  on  a  picture. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil,  till  you  have  well 
examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

9.  Feature;  lineament. 

Of  jnany  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearcsl  prized.  Shak. 

10.  Act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instrument. 


11.  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Pulvia,  with  more  urgent  lauchca 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.  Shak.  * 

12.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 

He  both  makes  intercession  to  God  for  sinners,  and  exercises 
dominion  over  all  men,  with  a  true,  natural,  and  sensible 
touch  of  mercy.  Hooker. 

13.  Particular  application  of  any  thing  to  a  person. 

Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly  used.  [Oo*-.] 

Bacon. 

14.  A  stroke  ;  as,  a  touch  of  raillery  ;  a  satiric  touch. 

Addison. 

15.  Animadversion;  censure;  reproof. 

1  never  bore  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater  regret. 

JC.  Charles. 

16.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 

I  keip  touch  with  my  promise.     [06s.]  More. 

17.  A  small  quantity  intermixed. 

Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  conscience.  Shak. 

18.  A  hint;  suggestion  ;  slight  notice. 

A  small  touch  will  pnt  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Print  my  preface  in  such  form  as,  in  the  bookseller's  phrase,  will 
make  a  sixpenny  touch.     [Not  in  use.]  Sioi/t. 

20.  In  music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in- 
strument to  the  fingers;  as,  a  heavy  touch  or  light 
touch. 

21.  In  music,  an  organ  is  said  to  have  a  good  touch 
or  stop,  when  the  keys  close  well. 

22.  In  ship-building,  touch  is  the  broadest  part  of  a 
plank  worked  lop  and  butt ;  or  the  middle  of  a  plank 
worked  anchor-stock  fashion  :  also,  the  angles  of  the 
stern  timbers  at  the  counters.  Cvc 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TOUCH' A-BLE,(tuch'a-bl,)  a.   Tliat  may  be  touched  ; 

tangible. 
T"jUCH'HOLE,    (tuch'hole,)    n.       [touch,    and    hole.] 

The  vent  of  a  cannon  or  other  species  of  firearms, 

by  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder  of  the 

charge.    It  is  now  called  the  Vest. 
TOUCH'I-LY,    (tuch'e-le,)    adv.       With    irritation  ; 

peevishly. 
TOUCH'I-NESS,    (tuch'e-ness,)    n.      [from    touchy.] 

Peevishness  ;   irritability  ;   irascibility. 

K.   Charles. 
TOUCH'ING,   (tuch'ing,)   ppr.      Coming  in   contact 

with  ;  hitting  ;  striking  ;    affecting. 

2.  Concerning;  relating  to;  with  respect  to. 
Now,  as  touching  things  offered  to  idols.  —  1  Cor.  via. 

3.  a.     Affecting  ;  moving  ;  pathetic. 
TOUCH'ING,   (tuch'ing,)   n.      Touch;   the   sense  of 

feeling. 

TOUCH'ING-LY,  (tuch'ing-le,)  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
move  the  passions  ;  feelingly.  Garth. 

TOUCH'-ME-NOT,  n.  A  p'lant  of  the  genus  Impa- 
tiens,  and  another  of  the  genus  Momordica. 

TOUCH'-NEE-DLE,  (tuch'nee-dl,)  n.  [touch and  nee- 
dle] 

Touch-needles  are  small  bars  of  gold  and  silver, 
some  of  which  are  pure,  and  others  alloyed  with 
various  definite  proportions  of  copper,  prepared  for 
trying  gold  and  silver  by  the  touchstone,  by  compar- 
ison with  the  mark  they  leave  upon  it. 

TOHCH'SToNE,  (tuch'st5ne,)  n.     [touch  and  stoat.] 

1.  A  variety  of  extremely  compact  silicious  schist, 
almost  as  close  as  flint,  used  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  streak  impressed  on 
the  stone;  also  called  Lydian  Stone. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  qualities  of  a 
thing  are  tried  ;  as,  money,  the  touclistone  of  common 
honesty.  L' Estrange. 

Irish  touchstone,  is   the   basalt,  the   stone    which 

composes  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
TOUCH'WQQD,  (tuch'wood)    n.      [touch  and  wood.] 

Decayed   wood,  used   like  a  match  for  taking  fire 

from  a  spark.  Howell. 

TOUCH'Y,(tuch'e,)n.    [Vulgarly  Techy.]     Peevish; 

irritable  ;  irascible  ;  apt  to  take  fire.     [Not  elegant.] 

Arbuthnot. 
TOtIGH,  (tuf,)  a.     [Sax.  toh ;  D.  taai;  G.  lalie.     Q.U. 

Light,  thick.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brittle- 
ness;  yielding  to  force  without  breaking.  The  liga- 
ments of  animals  and  India  rubber  are  remarkably 
tough.  Tough  timber,  like  young  ash,  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  shafts  and  springs  of  a  carriage. 

2.  Firm  ;  strong  ;  not  easily  brofizen  ;  able  to  en- 
dure hardship  ;  as,  an  animal  of  a  tough  frame. 

Dryden. 

3.  Not  easily  separated;  viscous  ;  clammy  ;  tena- 
cious ;  ropy  ;  as,  tough  phlegm. 

4.  Stift";  not  flexible. 

TOUGH'EN,  (tuf'n,)  v.  i.      To  grow  tough. 

Mortimer. 

TOUGH'EN,  (tuf'n,)  v.  t.    To  make  tough. 

TOUGH'KN-ED,  pp.     Made  or  become  tough. 

TOUGH'EN-ING,  ppr.     Making  tough. 

TOUGH'ISH,  (tuf 'ish,)  a.    Tough  in  a  slight  degree. 

TOUGH'LY,  (tiifle,)  adv.     In  a  tough  manner. 

TOUGH'NESS,  (tuf 'ness,)  n.  The  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance which  renders  it  in  some  degree  flexible, 
without  hrittleness  or  liability  to  fracture  ;  flexibility 
with  a  fiim  adhesion  of  parts  ;  as,  the  toughness  of 
steel.  Dryden. 

2.  Viscosity;  tenacity;  clamminess;  glutinous- 
ness  ;  as,  the  toughness  of  mucus. 

3.  Firmness;  strength  of  constitution  or  texture. 

Shak. 
TOU-PEE',  j    .  -,  .    I   n.     [Fr.  toupel,  from  touffe, 

TOU-PET',  j   (to°-Pa  >>   |      a  tuft,  or  its  root.] 
A  little  tuft ;  a  curl  or  artificial  lock  of  hair. 
TOUR,   (toor,)  ra.t  [Fr.  tour,  a  turn;   D.  toer;   Heb. 

iin,  Ar.    jlj  taura,  to  go  round.    Class  Dr,  No.  38.] 

1.  Literally,  a  going  round  ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a 
circuit;  as,  the  tour  of  Europe;  the  tour  of  France 
or  England. 

2.  A  turn  ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  tcurs  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.     [Mot  now  in  use.] 

3.  A  turn  ;  as,  a  tour  of  duty  ;  a  military  use  of 
the  word. 

4.  A  tress  or  circular  border  of  hair  on  the  head, 
worn  sometimes  by  both  sexes.  Cyc. 

5.  A  tower.     [Mot  in  use.] 
TOUR-BIL'LION,  ftoor-bil'yon,)  r-    An  ornamental 

firework,  peculiar  for  turning  round,  when  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  scroll  of  fire. 

Francis. 
TOUR'IST,  (toor'ist,)  n.     One  who  makes  a  tour,  or 

performs  a  journey  in  a  circuit. 
TOURMA-LIN,  j  n.     [Probably  a  corruption  of  Tour- 
TUR'MA-LIN,     ,      namal,  a  name  given  to  this  stone 
in  Ceylon.] 

A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  black  three-sided 
or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  three-sided  pyra- 
mids.   It  also  presents  brown,  blue,  green,  and  red 
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colors.  The  blue  has  been  called  Indicolite  ;  the  red, 
Bubellite.  Both  the  green  and  red  varieties  are  high- 
ly esteemed  in  jewelry,  when  clear  and  of  a  large 
size.  The  black  tourmalin  was  formerly  called 
Schohl. 

Crystals  of  tourmalin,  when  heated,  are  remarka- 
ble for  exhibiting  electric  polarity.  Dana. 

TOUttN,  n.  The  sheriff's  turn  or  court ;  also,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel.    [Mot  American.] 

TOURN'A-MENT,  (turn'a-ment,)  n*  [from  Fr.  tour- 
ner,  to  turn.] 

A  mock-fight  or  military  sport,  in  which  quite  a 
number  of  combatants  were  engaged  as  an  exhibition 
of  their  address  and  bravery.  It  differed  from  the 
joust,  which  was  a  trial  of  skill  between  one  man 
and  another. 

TOURN'I-QUET,  (turn'e-ket,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  surgical 
instrument  or  bandage  which  is  straitened  or  re- 
laxed with  a  screw,  and  used  to  check  hemorrhages. 

Cyc. 

TOURN'EY,  (turn'e,)  n.     A  tournament.     [Supra.] 

TOURN'EY,  (turn'e,)  v.  i.  To  tilt;  to  perform 
tournaments.  Spenier. 

TOUR-MOIS1,  (toor-nwa',)  n.  A  livre  tournois  was  a 
French  money  of  account  worth  20  sous,  or  a  franc. 
It  was  thus  called  in  distinction  from  the  Paris  livre, 
which  contained  25  sous.  Diet,  de  I'Acad. 

TOUR-MDRE',n.     [Fr.]     Turn ;  contour. 

TOUSE,  n.     A  pulling  ;  a  disturbance.         Halliwcll. 

TOUSE,  (tour.,)  v.  t.     [G.  lauscn,  to  pull.] 

To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to  tear.     [Hence  Towsee.] 
As  a  bear,  whom  hungry  curs  have  loused.  Spcneer. 

TOU'SLE,  I  ,.„„_„  ,  )  v.  t.     The  same  as  Touse  ;  to 
TOU'SEL,  (  ttouz  '''  (       put  into  disorder;    to  tum- 
ble; to  tangle.     [Used  by  the  common  people  of  Mew 
England.] 
TOUT,  v.  i.     To  toot,  which  see. 

2.  To  ply  or  seek  for  customers.  Hence,  a  touter 
is  one  who  toute  for  an  inn.     [Parlous  Dialects.] 

Smart.     Halliwcll. 
TOW,  v.  t.     [Sax.  teogan,  teon  ;    Fr.  toucr ;   G.  Ziehen, 
to  pull ;  lug,  a  pulling,  a  tug  ;   L.  duco.     See  Class 
Dg,  No.  62,  64.] 

To  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through  the  water  by 
means  of  a  rope.  Towing  is  performed  by  another 
boat  or  ship,  or  by  men  on  shore,  or  by  horses.  Boats 
on  canals  are  usually  towed  by  horses. 
ToW,  n.  [Sax.  tow  ;  Fr.  ctoupc  ;  L.  stupa ;  It.  stoppa  ; 
3p.  estopa.     It  coincides  with  stuff.] 

The  coarse  and  broken  part  of  flax  or  hemp,  sepa- 
rated from  the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 
ToW  AGE,  n.    [from  tow,  the  verb.]     The  act  of  tow- 
ing. 
2.  The  price  paid  for  towing.  Walsh. 

To'W  ARD,  (td'ard,)  prep.  [Sax.  toward  ;  to  and  ward, 
wcard  ;  L.  versus,  vcrto.] 

1.  In  the  direction  to 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.  —  Num.  xxiv. 

2.  With  direction  to;  in  a  moral  sense ;  with  re- 
spect to ;  regarding. 

His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother.  —  De'lt.  xxviii. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 

offense  toward  God  and  toward  men.  —  Acts  xxiv. 
Hearing  of  thy  love  and  faith  which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,  and  toward  all  saints.  —  Philemon  5. 

•  3.  With  ideal  tendency  to. 

This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  toward  any  trouble. 

Clarendon. 

4.  Nearly. 

I  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you.  Swift. 

TO' WARD,  adv.    Near;  at  hand  ;  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration. 
To'WARD,  a.    Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  not  froward  ; 

apt ;  as,  a  toward  youth. 
To'WARD-LI-NESS,  n.     [from  towardly.]    Readiness 
to  do  or  learn  ;  aptness  ;  docility. 

The  beauty  and  tovardlinesi  of  these  children  moved  her  breth- 
ren to  envy.  Ralegh. 

TO'WARD-LY,  a.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  apt ;  do- 
cile ;  tractable  ;  compliant  with  duty.  Bacon. 

TG'WARD-NESS,  n.     Docility  ;  towardliness. 

South. 

TOW'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  which  is  towed,  or  drawn 
bv  a  tow-line. 

TOW'EL,  n.  [Fr.  touaille;  Gaelic,  tubailt ;  It.  tova- 
glia;  Port,  toalha  ;  Arm.  touailhon  ;  Sp.  toballa,tobaja, 
toaja,  or  toalla.  In  Italian,  the  word  signifies  a  table- 
cloth.] 

A  cloth  used  for  wiping  the  hands,  and  for  other 
things. 

TOW'EL-ING,  n.     Cloth  for  towels. 

TOVV'ER,  n.*  [Sax.  tor,  tirre;  Ir.  tort  Fr.  and  Arm. 
toun  Sp.  It.  and  Port,  torre  ;  W.  tier,  a  heap  or  pile  ; 
Corn.  id. ;  G.  thurm  ;  D.  form  ;  L.  turris ;  Gr.  ru/jo-tc  ; 
Heb.  mill).     Class  Dr,  No.  24.] 

1.  A  building,  either  round  or  square,  raised  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  consisting  of  several  sto- 
ries. When  towers  are  erected  with  other  buildings, 
as  thjy  usually  are,  they  rise  above  the  main  edifice. 
They  are  generally  flat  on  the  top,  thus  differing  from 
steeples  or  spires  ;  and  hence  the  tower  of  a  church  is 
that  part  which  contains  the  bells.     Before  the  in- 
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vention  of  guns,  places  were  fortified  with  towers, 
and  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted  on 
wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a  level  with 
the  walls.  Cyc. 

2.  A  citadel  ;  a  fortress.     Ps.  Ixi. 

*3.  A  high  head-dress.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight  ;  elevation.  Johnson 

Tower  bastion  ;  in  fortification,  a  small  tower  in  the 

form  of  a  bastion,  with   rooms  or  cells  underneath 

for  men  and  guns.  Cyc. 

Tower  of  London  ;  a  collection  of  buildings  in  the 
eastern  pail  of  London,  formerly  containing  a  state- 
prison,  and  now  used  as  an  arsenal  and  repository  of 
various  objects  of  public  interest.  P.  Cyc. 

Round  tower.     Sec  Round  Tower. 
TOWER,  v.  i.    To  rise  and  fly  high  ;  to  soar ;  to  be 
lofty. 

Sublime  thoughts,  which  tower  above  the  cloudB.  Locke. 

TOW'ER-£D,  a.     Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 

Milton. 
TOW'ER-ING,  ppr.    Rising  aloft ;    mounting   high; 
soaring. 

2.  a.     Very  high  :  elevated  ;  as,  a  towering  height. 
TOW'ER-MUS-TARD,  n.     [tower  and  mustard.)     An 

annual  plant  of  the  genus  Turritis,  whose  leaves 
and  seeds  give  the  stem  a  pyramidal  form.      Loudon. 

TOW'ER-Y,  a.  Having  towers  ;  adorned  or  defended 
by  towers  ;  as,  towemi  cities.  Pope. 

TOWING,  ppr.    Drawing  on  water,  as  a  boat. 

ToW-LINE,  n.  [tow  and  line.]  A  small  hawser, 
used  to  tow  a  ship,  Ate. 

TOW-PATH,         j  7t.     A  path  used  by  men  or  horses 

TOWING-PATH,  (     that  tow  boats. 
To  wit;  to  know  ;  namely. 

TOWN,  n.t  [Sax.  tun ;  W.  din,  dinas,  a  fortified  hill,  a 
fort;  Gaelic,  dim;  Sax.  dun,  dune,  a  hill,  whence 
dotons.  The  Sax.  tun  signifies  an  inclosure,  a  gar- 
den, a  village,  a  town,  and  tynan  is  to  shut,  to  make 
fast ;  G.  laun,  a  hedge  ;  D.  tun,  a  garden.  If  the 
original  word  signified  a  hill,  the  sense  is  a  mass  or 
collection.  But  probably  the  original  word  signified 
fortified,  and  the  rude  fortifications  of  uncivilized 
men  were  formed  with  hedges  and  stakes;  hence 
also  a  garden.  (See  Garden  and  Tun.)  Sax.  leac- 
tune,  a  garden,  that  is,  leek-town,  an  inclosure  for 
leeks,  that  is,  plants.  This  shows  that  the  primarv 
sense  of  town  is  an  inclosure  for  defense.] 

1.  Originally,  a  walled  or  fortified  place  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  houses  inclosed  with  walls,  hedges,  or  pick- 
ets for  safely.  Rahab's  house  was  on  the  town  wall. 
Josh.  ii. 

A  town  that  hath  gates  and  bara.  —  1  Sam.  xxill. 

2  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village. 
In  this  use  the  word  is  very  indefinite,  and  a  town 
may  consist  of  twenty  houses  or  of  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

3.  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to  which  be- 
longs a  regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  J.thnson. 

A  town,  in  modern  times,  is  generally  without 
walls,  which  is  the  circumstance  that  usually  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  city.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  circumstance  that  distin- 
guishes a  town  from  a  city,  is,  generally,  that  a  city 
is  incorporated  with  special  privileges,  and  a  town  is 
not.     But  a  city  is  often  called  a  town. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town.  The  town  voted  to 
send  two  representatives  to  the  legislature,  or  they 
voted  to  lay  a  tax  for  repairing  the  highways.  [Mew 
England.]  Chapman. 

5.  In  popular  usage,  in  America,  a  township;  the 
whole  territory  within  certain  limits. 

6.  In  England,  the  court  end  of  London.     Pope. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Pope. 

8.  The  metropolis.  The  gentleman  lives  in  town 
in  winter;  in  summer,  he  lives  in  the  country.  The 
same  form  of  expression  is  used  in  regard  to  other 
populous  towns. 

TOWN'-CLERK,   71.     [town  and   clerk.]     An   officer 

who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town,  and  enters  all  its 

official  proceedings. 
TOWN-CRI'ER,7i.     [town  and  cry.]     A  public  crier  ; 

one  who  makes  proclamation.  Shak. 

TOWN'-HAEL,  7i.     A   public    room    or   building  for 

transacting  the  business  of  a  town. 
TOWN'-HOUSE,   ii.     [town  and  house.]    The  house 

where  the  public  business  of  the  town  is  transacted 

by  the  inhabitants,  in  legal  meeting. 

Moid  England. 

2.  A  house  in  town  ;  in  opposition  to  a  house  in 
the  country. 

TOWN'ISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  ;   like  the  town. 

TOWN'LESS,  a.     Having  no  town.  Howell. 

TOWN'SHIP,  7i.  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town. 
In  Mew  England,  the  States  are  divided  into  town- 
ships of  five,  six,  seven,  or  perhaps  ten  miles  square, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  are  invested 
with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  repairing  roads,  providing  for  the  poor,  &.C 

TOWNS'MAN,  71.     [town   and  man.]     An    inhabitarl 
of  a  place  ;  or  one  of  the  same  town  with  anoiher. 
2.  A   selectman  ;  an    officer  of  the  town  in  New 
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England,  who  assists  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
town.     [See  Selectmen.] 

TOWN'-TALK,  (-tawk,)  ?<.  The  common  talk  of  a 
place,  or  the  subject  of  common  conversation. 

TOW-ROPE,  n.  [torn  and  rope.]  Any  rope  used  in 
towing  ships  or  boats.  Mar.  Diet. 

TOWS'ER,  n.    [from  touse.]    The  name  of  a  dog. 

TOX'I-eAL,  a.     [Gr.  rof tmw.] 
Poisonous.     [Little  used.] 

TOX-l-€0-LOG'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  toxicology. 

TOX-I-€0-LOG'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  toxicological 
manner. 

TOX-I-COL'O-GIST,  re.    One  who  treats  of  poisons. 

TOX-I-COL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  to^ikov,  pertaining  to  an 
arrow;  and  as  arrows  were  frequently  poisoned, 
hence,  a  poison;  and  Xoync,  a  treatise.] 

That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  mor- 
bid and  deleterious  effects  of  excessive  and  inordi- 
nate doses  and  quantities  of  medicines,  commonly 
called  poisoning. 

TOX'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  rolov,  a  bow,  and  odovs,  a 
tooth.] 

A  gigantic,  pachydermatous  quadruped,  now  ex- 
tinct, having  teeth  bent  like  a  bow.  Brands. 

TOX-OPH'I-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  to\ov,  a  bow  or  an  ar- 
row, and  tptXoc,  a  lover.] 

A  lover  of  archery.  Smart. 

TOY,  n.     [Oil.  D.  tooi,  tire,  ornament.] 
1    A  plaything  for  children  ;  a  bawble. 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real 
value. 

3.  An  article  of  trade  of  little  value. 

They  exchange  gold  and  pearl  for  toys.  Abbot. 

4.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

Nor  light  aiul  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell.      Drayton. 

5.  Folly  ;  trifling  practice  ;  silly  opinion. 

6.  Amorous  dalliance  ;  play  ;  sport.  Milton. 

7.  An  old  story  ;  a  silly  tale.  Stiak. 

8.  Slight  representation  ;  as,  the  toy  of  novelty. 

Hooker. 

9.  Wild  fancy  ;  odd  conceH.  Soak. 
TOY,  v.  i.     [Dan.  tSver,  Sw.  tijfva,  to  stay,  to  tarry,  to 

dally.    This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin  of  toy,  supra.] 
To  dally  amorously  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  play. 

TOY,  v.  t.     To  treat  foolishly.     [JVot  used.]    Dering. 

TOY'ER,  7t.  One  who  toys  ;  one  who  is  full  of  tri- 
fling tricks. 

TOY'FIJL,  a.    Full  of  trifling  play.  Donne. 

TOY'ING,  ppr.     Dallying  ;  trifling. 

TOY'ISH,  a.     Trifling  ;  wanton.  Crowley. 

TOY'ISH-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  dalliance  or  tri- 
fling. 

TOY'MAN,  n.  [toy  and  man.]  One  that  deals  in 
toys. 

TOY'SHOP,  n.  [toy  and  slurp.]  A  shop  where  toys 
are  sold. 

ToZE,  v.  t.     To  pull  by  violence.     [See  Touse.] 

TRA'BE-A,  7i.  [L.]  In  Roman  history,  a  robe  worn 
by  kings,  consuls,  and  augurs. 

TRA-BE-A'TION,  ti.     [L.  trabs,  a  beam.] 

In  architecture,  the  same  as  Entablature. 

TRACE,  7i.  [Fr.  id.  ,*  It.  traccia  ;  Sp.  trata  ;  L.  tractits, 
tracto.     See  Track,  and  the  verb  Trace.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  any  thing  passing  ;  a  footstep  ;  a 
track ;  a  vestige  ;  as,  the  trace  of  a  carriage  or  sled  ; 
the  trace  of  a  man  or  of  a  deer. 

2.  Remains;  a  mark,  impression,  or  visible  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  left  when  the  thing  itself  no 
longer  exists.  We  are  told  that  there  are  no  traces 
of  ancient  Babylon  now  to  be  seen. 


The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
01  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chasf 


Pope. 


TRACE,  «.  t  [Fr.  tirasse;  or  W.  tres.     See  Trestle.] 
Traces,  in  a  harness,  are   the   straps,  chains,  or 

ropes  by  which  a  carriage   or  sleigh   is   drawn  by 

horses.    [Locally,  these  are  called  Tugs  ;  Sax.  teogan, 

todraw.J 
TRaCE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  tracer  ;  It.  tracciare  ,•  Sp.  tratare  ; 

L.  tracto,  from  traho,  Eng.  to  draw,  to  drag.] 

1.  To  mark  out ;  to  draw  or  delineate  with  marks  ; 
as,  to  trace  a  figure  with  a  pencil ;  to  trace  the  outline 
of  any  thing. 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  that  has  been  left  by 
something  which  has  preceded  ;  to  follow  by  foot- 
steps or  tracks. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe.  Burnet. 

1  feel  thy  power  to  trace  the  ways. 
Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

3.  To  follow  with  exactness. 

That  servile  pmh  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.  Denham. 

4.  To  walk  over. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shak. 

TRACE' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  traced. 

Drummond. 

TRACE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  tracea- 
ble. 

TRACE' A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  traceable  manner. 

TRA'CED,  (trast,)  pp.     Marked  out ;  delineated  ;  fol- 
lowed. 

TRA'CER,  ti.    One  that  traces  or  follows  by  marks. 

TRa'CER-Y,  n.    In  Gothic  architecture,  an  ornamental 
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divergency  of  the  mullions,  in  the  head  of  a  window, 
into  arches,  curves,  and  flowing  lines,  enriched  with 
foliations;  also,  the  subdivisions  of  groined  vaults, 
&c.  Owilt. 

TRA'CHE-A,  (tra'ke-'a,)  ti.  [Low  L.,  from  Gr  rpa- 
X»i,  rough.] 

In  anatomy,  the  windpipe. 

TRA'CHE-^E,  n.  pi.  The  spiral  vessels  of  leaves  and 
insects. 

TRA'€HE-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe ;  as,  the  tracheal  artery.  Coxe. 

TRA-CHEL'I-POD,  tt.  [Gr.  rpa%eXos,  the  neck,  and 
irons,  foot.j 

A  univalve  mollusk  with  a  spiral  shell,  having  the 
foot  proceeding  from  or  joined  to  the  neck. 

TRA-GHEL-IP'O-DOUS,  a.  Having  the  foot  united 
with  the  neck  ;  having  the  characters  of  a  trachel- 
ipod. 

TRA'GHE-O-CELE,  n.     [trachea  and  Ky\n,  a  tumor.] 
An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  bronchocele 
or  goiter.  Cyc. 

TRA-OHE-OT'O-M  Y,  n.     [trachea  and  reuva,  to  cut.] 
In  surgery,  the  operation  of  making  an  opening 
into  the  windpipe.  Cyc. 

TRA'eH-yTE,  (tra'kite,)  n.     [Gr.  rpa^uc,  rough.]  . 
A  nearly  compact,  feldspathic,  volcanic  rock,  break- 
ing with  a  rough  surface,  and  often  containing  crys- 
tals of  glassy  feldspar,  with  sometimes  hornblende 
and  mica.  Dana. 

TRA-€HYT'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  trachyte,  or  consist- 
ing of  it. 

TRA'CING,  ppr.  [from  trace.]  Marking  out ;  draw- 
ing in  lines  ;  following  by  marks  or  footsteps. 

Tracing  lines,  in  a  ship,  are  lines  passing  through  a 
block  or  thimble,  and  used  to  hoist  a  thing  higher. 

TRA'CING,  ?i.    Course  ;  regular  track  or  path. 

Davies. 

TRACK,  n.  [It.  traccia  ;  Sp.  traia  ;  Fr.  trace.  (See 
Trace.)  Track  is  properly  a  mark  made  by  draw- 
ing, not  by  stepping  ;  the  latter  is  a  derivative 
sense.] 

1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that  has  passed  along  ; 
as,  the  track  of  a  ship,  a  wake  ;  the  track  of  a  me- 
teor ;  the  trae'e  of  a  sled  or  sleigh. 

2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either  of 
man  or  beast.  Savages  are  said  to  be  wonderfully 
sagacious  in  finding  the  trades  of  men  in  the  forest. 

3.  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path. 


Behold  Torquatus  tne  same  track  pursue. 


Dryden. 


4.  Course  ;  way  ;  as,  the  track  of  a  comet. 

TRACK,  v.  t.  To  follow  when  guided  by  a  trace,  or 
by  the  footsteps,  or  marks  of  the  feet ;  as,  to  track  a 
deer  in  the  snow. 

2.  To  tow  ;  to  draw  a  vessel  by  a  line  reaching 
from  her  to  the  shore. 

TRACK'AGE,  71.     A  drawing  or  towing,  as  of  a  boat. 

TIIACK'ED,  (trakt,)  pp.     Followed  by  the  footsteps. 

TRACK' INfi  ppr.  Fullowing  by  the  impression  of 
the  feet    drawing  a  boat ;  towing. 

TRACK'LESS,  o.  Having  no  track  ;  marked  by  no 
footsteps  ;  untrodden  ;  as,  a  trackless  desert. 

TRACK'LESS-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  leave  no  track. 

TRACK'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  without 
a  track. 

TRACK'-RoAD,  n.  [track  and  road.]  A  towing- 
path.  Cyc. 

TRACK'-SCOUT,  n.     [track  and  D.  schuit,  boat.] 
A  boat  or  vessel  employed  on  the  canals  in  Hol- 
land, usually  drawn  by  a  horse.  See  Treckschuyt.] 

Cyc. 

TRACT,  ti.  [L.  tractus;  It.  tratto ;  Fr.  trait,  from  L. 
traho,  Fr.  traire,  to  draw.] 

1.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended. 

2.  A  region,  or  quantity  of  land  or  water,  of  in- 
definite extent.  We  may  apply  tract  to  the  sandy 
and  barren  deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  or  to  the  nar- 
row vales  of  Italy  and  Sardinia.  We  say,  a  rich  tract 
of  land  in  Connecticut  or  Ohio,  a  stony  tract,  or  a 
mountainous  tract.  We  apply  tract  to  a  single  farm, 
or  to  a  township  or  state. 

3.  A  treatise ;  a  written  discourse  or  dissertation 
of  indefinite  length,  but  generally  not  of  great  extent. 

4.  In  hunting,  the  trace  or  footing  of  a  wild  beast. 

Cyc. 

5.  Treatment ;  exposition.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 

6.  Track.     [JVot  in  use.] 

7.  Continuity  or  extension  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a 
tract  of  speech.     [JVot  much  used.] 

8.  Continued  or  protracted  duration;  length  ;  ex- 
tent ;  as,  a  long  tract  of  time.  Milton. 

TRACT,  o.  t.  To  trace  out ;  to  draw  out.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

TRA€T-A-BIL'I-TY,n.  [from  tractable.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  tractable  or  docile ;  docility  ; 
tractableness.  Beddoes. 

TRACT' A-BLE,  a.  [L.  tractabilis,  from  tracto,  to 
handle  or  lead  ;  Fr.  traitable ;  It.  traltabile.] 

1.  That  may  be  easily  led,  taught,  or  managed  ; 
docile  ;  manageable  ;  governable  ;  as,  tractable  chil- 
dren ;  a  tractable  learner.  Locke. 

2.  Palpable;  such  as  may  be  handled;  as,  tract-able 
measures.  Holder. 

TRA€T'A-BLE-NESS,    n.      The   state   or  quality  of 
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being  tractable  or   manageable  ;    docility ;    as,   the 
tractableness  of  children.  Locke. 

TRA€T'A-BLY,  adv     In  a  tractable  manner ;  with 

ready  compliance. 
TRAGT-A'RI-AN,  ti.   A  term  applied  to  the  writers  of 

the  Oxford  tracts  in  favor  of  Puseyism,  which  see. 
TRACT' ATE,  77.     [L.  tractalus.] 

A  treatise  ;  a  tract.     [JVot  now  in  use.] 

Brown.    Hale. 
TRAeT-A'TION,  7t.     [L.  tractatio.] 

Treatment  or  handling  of  a. subject ;  discussion. 
Bp.  Hall. 
TRA€T-a'TRIX,  7t.     In  geometry,  a.  curve  line. 
TRACT'ILE,  (trakt'il,)  a,     [L.  tractus.] 

Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length ;  ductile. 
Bodies  are  tractile  or  intractile.  Bacon. 

TRA€T-IL'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being  tractile  ; 

ductility.  ^Derham. 

TRA€'TION,  (-shun,)  n.     [L.  tractus,  traho.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  or  state  of  being  drawn; 
as,  the  traction  of  a  muscle.  Holder. 

2.  Attraction';  a  drawing  toward.  Cyc. 
TRA€-TI"TIOUS,  (-tish'Us,)  o.     Treating  of;   han- 
dling. 

TRACT'OR,  n.  That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for 
drawing.  Journ.  of  Science. 

The  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  were  two  small, 
pointed  bars  of  brass  and  steel,  which,  being  drawn 
over  diseased  parts  of  the  body,  were  supposed  to 
give  relief  through  the  agency  of  electricity  or  mag- 
netism. 

TRACT'O-RY,  )         ,T    ,     .    , 

TRAOT'RIX,     , *     tL-  tral10^ 

A  curve  whose  tangent  is  always  equal  to  a  given 
line. 

TRADE,  77.  [Sp.  and  Port,  trato;  tratar,  to  handle,  to 
trade  ;  It.  tratta,  trattare  ;  from  L.  tracto,  to  handle, 
use,  treat.  The  Fr.  traite,  trailer,  are  the  same 
words.] 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  exchanging  commodities 
by  barter  ;  or  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  for 
money  ;  commerce ;  traffic  ;  barter.  Trade  compre- 
hends every  species  of  exchange  or  dealing,  either 
in  the  produce  of  land,  in  manufactures,  in  bills,  or 
money.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is 
either  foreign  or  domestic,  or  inland.  Foreign  trade 
consists  in  the  exportation  and  importation  of  goods, 
or  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  different 
countries.  Domestic  or  home  trade  is  the  exchange 
or  buying  and  selling  of  goods  within  a  country. 
Trade  is  also  by  the  wholesale,  that  is,  by  the  pack- 
age or  in  large  quantities,  or  it  is  by  retail,  or  in 
small  parcels.  The  carrying  trade  is  that  of  trans- 
porting commodities  from  one  country  to  another  by 
water. 

2.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned,  and 
which  he  carries  on,  for  procuring  subsistence,  or  for 
profit;  occupation  ;  particularly,  mechanical  employ- 
ment ;  distinguished  from  the  liberal  arts  and  learned 
professions,  and  from  agriculture.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  trade  of  a  smith,  of  a  carpenter,  or  mason  ;  but 
we  never  say,  the  trade  of  a  farmer,  or  of  a  lawyer, 
or  physician. 

3.  Business  pursued  ;  occupation  ;  m  contempt:  as, 
piracy  is  their  trade. 

Hunting  their  sport,  and  plundering  was  their  trade.    Dryden. 

4.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  bears 
His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war.         Dryrien. 

5.  Employment  not  manual ;  habitual  exercise. 

Bacon. 

6.  Custom  ;  habit ;  standing  practice. 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Skate. 

7.  Men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Thus 
booksellers  speak  of  the  customs  of  the  trade. 

8.  The  trades  ;  the  trade-winds. 

TRADE,  v.  i.  To  barter,  or  to  buy  and  sell ;  to  deal  in 
the  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  any  thing  else  ;  to  traffic  ;  to  carry 
on  commerce  as  a  business.  Thus,  American  mer- 
chants trade  with  the  English  at  London  and  at  Liv- 
erpool ;  they  trade  with  the  French  at  Havre  and 
Bordeaux,  and  they  trade  with  Canada.  The  coun- 
try shopkeepers  trade  with  London  merchants.  Our 
banks  are  permitted  to  trade  in  bills  of  exchange. 

2.  To  buy  and  sell  or  exchange  property,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance.  Thus  we  say,  a  man  treats  with  an- 
other for  his  farm,  but  can  not  trade  with  him.  A 
traded  with  B  for  a  horse,  or  a  number  of  sheep. 

3.  To  act  merely  for  money. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  rVIacbeth?  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  trade-wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  toward  the  pole.     [Unusual.] 

Milton. 
TRADE,  7j.  t.    To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce. 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men.  —  Ezek.  xxvii. 

[This,  I  apprehend,  must  be  a  mistake  ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  to  be  vindicated  as  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
verb.l 
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TRAD'ED,  a.    Versed  ;  practiced.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sliak. 

TRADE'FUL,  a.    Commercial ;  busy  in  traffic. 

Spenser. 

TRXD'ER,  n.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  ;  a 
dealer  in  buying  and  selling  or  barter  ;  as,  a  trader 
to  the  East  Indies;  a  trader  to  Canada;  a  country 
trader. 

TRADE'-SALE,  7t.  An  auction  by  and  for  booksell- 
ers. 

TRADES'FCLK,  n.  People  employed  in  trade.  [Not 
in  use.  1  Swift. 

TRADESMAN,  n.  [trade  and  man.]  A  shopkeeper. 
A  merchant  is  called  a  trader,  but  not  a  tradesman. 

Johnson. 
[In  America,  a  shopkeeper  is  usually  called  a  re- 
tailer.] 

TRaDES'WOM-AN,  n.  A  woman  who  trades  or  is 
skilled  in  trade. 

TRADE'-WIND,  n.  [trade  and  wind.]  A  name  given 
to  winds  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond 
it,  which  blow  from  the  same  quarter  throughout  the 
year,  unless  when  affected  by  local  causes.  Their 
general  direction  is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  VV.  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator,  and  from  S.  E.  to  N.  VV.  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator.  Olmsted. 

TRAD'ING,  ppr.  Trafficking  ;  exchanging  commod- 
ities by  barter,  or  buying  and  selling  them. 

2.  a.     Carrying  on  commerce  ;  as,  a  trading  com- 
pany. 

TRAD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  carrying  on 
commerce. 

TRA-DI"TION,  (-dish'un,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  traditio, 
from  Irado,  to  deliver.] 

1.  Delivery  ;  the  act  of  delivering  into  the  hands 
of  another. 


The  sale  of  a  movable  is  completed  by  simple  tradition.      Cyc. 

2.  The  delivery  of  opinions,  doctrines,  practices, 
rites,  and  customs,  from  father  to  son,  or  from  an- 
cestors to  posterity  ;  the  transmission  of  any  opin- 
ions or  practice  from  forefathers  to  descendants  by 
oral  communication,  without  written  memorials. 
Thus,  children  derive  their  vernacular  language 
chiefly  from  tradition.  Most  of  our  eatiy  notions  are 
received  by  tradition  from  our  parents. 

3.  That  which  is  handed  down  from  age  to  age  by 
oral  communication.  The  Jews  pay  great  regard  to 
tradition  in  matters  of  religion,  as  do  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Protestants  reject  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition in  sacred  things,  and  rely  only  on  the  written 
word.     Traditions  may  be  good  or  bad,  true  or  false. 

Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught, 

whether  by  word  or  our  epistle.  —  2  ThesE.  ii. 
^Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  your 
traditions?  — Matt.  xv. 
TRA-Dl"TIONAL, '     )  .  . ... ,     .  (   a.        Delivered 
TRA-DI"TION-A-RY,  j  t"aisn  un>>  j      orally  from  fa- 
ther to  son  ;  communicated  from  ancestors  to  descend- 
ants by  word  only  ;  transmitted  from  age  to  age  with- 
out writing  ;  as,  traditional  opinions  ;  traditional  evi- 
dence ;  the  traditional  expositions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  reveries  of  the  Talmud,  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditionary 
interpolations,  are  unrivaled  in  the  regions  of  absurdity. 

Buck  minster. 

2.  Observant  of  tradition.     [Not  used.] 
TRA-DI"TION-AL-LY,  (-dish'un-,)  adv.    By  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age;  as, 
an  opinion  or  doctrine  traditionally  derived  from  the 
tipostles  is  of  no  authority. 
TRA-D1"TI0N-A-RI-LY,  (-dish'un-,)  adv.    By  tradi- 
tion. Dmight. 
TRA-DI"TION-A-RY,  (-dish'un-,)  n.  Among  the  Jews, 
one  who  acknowledges  the  authority  of  traditions, 
and  explains  the  Scriptures  by  them.    The  word  is 
used  in  opposition  to  Cairite,  one  who  denies  the 
authority  of  traditions. 
TRA-DI»TION-EIl,    j     rti(,h,„-n    ,  j  n.     One  who  ad- 
TRA-DI"TION-IST,  j  <-~aisn  un"'J  (      heres  to  tradi- 

tion.  Gregory. 

TRAD'I-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  trado.] 

Transmitted  or  transmissible  from  father  to  son, 
or  from  age  to  age,  by  oral  communication. 

Suppose  we  on  thing's  traditive  divide.  Dryden. 

TRAD'I-TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  deliverer  ;  a  name  of  in- 
famy given  to  Christians  who  delivered  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  goods  of  the  church  to  their  persecutors, 
to  save  their  lives.  JWlner. 

TRA-DOCE',  v.  t.  [L.  traduco ;  trans,  over,  and  duco, 
to  lead  ;  Fr.  traduire  ,   It.  traihtrre.] 

1.  To  represent  as  blamablo  ;  to  condemn. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  is  by  traducing  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  devout  prayers  of  God's  church.      Hooker. 

2.  To  calumniate;  to  vilify  ;  to  defame;  willfully 
to  misrepresent. 

Ah  long  as  men  are  malicious  and  designing-,  trry  will  be  tra- 
ducing. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
He  had  the  baseness  to  traduce  me  in  libel.  Dryden. 

3.  To  propagate;  to  continue  by  deriving  one  from 
another. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  was  propag-ated  and 
traduced  over  the  earth.     [Not  in  use.}  Hale. 


TRA 

TRA-DOCED,  (tra-dust',)  pp.      Misrepresented  ;   ca- 
lumniated. 

TRA-DOCE'MENT,  n.     Misrepresentation  ;  ill-found- 
ed censure  ;  defamation  ;  calumny.     [Little  used.] 

Shale. 

TRArDO'CENT,  o.     Slandering  ;  slanderous. 

Entick. 

TRA-DOC'ER,  it.     One  that  traduces  ;  a  slanderer  ;  a 
calumniator. 

TRA-DO'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  orally  derived  or 
propagated.     [Little  used.]  Hale. 

TRADUCING, ppr.    Slandering;  defaming;  calum- 
niating. 

TRA-DuC'ING-LY,  adv.      Slanderously  ;    by  way  of 
defamation. 

TRA-DUCT',  v.  t.     [L.  traductus,  traduco.] 

To  derive.     [Not  used.]  Fotherby. 

TRA-DOC'TION,  n.     [L.  traductio.] 

1.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind;  propaga- 
tion. 

If  bv  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good.  Dryden. 

2.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  another; 
as,  traditional  communication  and  traduction  of  truth. 
[Little  used.]  Hale. 

3.  Conveyance  ;  transportation  ;  act  of  transfer- 
ring ;  as,  tho  traduction  of  animals  from  Europe  to 
America  by  shipping.  Hale. 

4.  Transition.  Bacon. 
TRA-DUCT'IVE.o.   Derivable;  that  may  be  deduced. 

Warburton. 
TRAF'FIC,  7t.     [Fr.  trafic;    It.  traffico ;   Sp.  trafago  ; 
a  compound  of  L.  trans,  Celtic  tra,  and  facto,  or  some 
other  verb  of  the  like  elements.] 

1.  Trade  ;  commerce,  either  by  barter  or  by  buy- 
ing and  selling.  This  wortl,  like  Trade,  compre- 
hends every  species  of  dealing  in  the  exchange  or 
passing  of  goods  or  merchandise  from  hand  to  hand 
for  an  equivalent,  unless  the  business  of  retailing 
may  be  excepted.  It  signifies  appropriately  foreign 
trade,  but  is  not  limited  to  that. 

My  father, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world.  ShaJt. 

2.  Commodities  for  market.  Gay. 
TRAF'FIC,  v.  i.      [Fr.    trafiqucr ;   It.    trafficare;    Sp. 

traficar  or  trafagar/] 

1.  To  trade  ;  to  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or 
money  ;  to  barter  ;  to  buy  and  sell  wares  ;  to  carry 
on  commerce.  The  English  and  Americans  traffic 
with  all  the  world.     Oen.  xlii. 

2.  To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily.  Shak. 
TRAF'FIC,  v.  t.     To  exchange  in  traffic. 
TRAF'FIC-A-BLE,  o.     Marketable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bp.  Hall. 
TRAF'FICK-ED,     (traf'fikt,)     pp.        Exchanged    in 

traffic. 
TRAF'FICK-ER,  n.    One  who  carries  on  commerce ; 

a  trader  ;  a  merchant.     Is.  viii.  Shale. 

TRAF'FICK-ING,  ppr.      Trading;  bartering;  buying 

and  selling  goods,  wares,  anil  commodities. 
TRAF'FIC-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  trade. 
TRAG'A-CANTH,  n.     [L.  tragacanthum ;   Gr.  rpaya- 

KaiSa;  rpayoc,  a  goat,  and  axtivQa,  them.] 

1.  Goat's  thorn  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Astragalus, 
of  several  species,  growing  in  Syria,  Cantlia,  &c, 
almost  all  of  which  were  included  by  Linnams  in  the 
tragacanthas,  and  all  of  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth. 

2.  A  gum  obtained  from  the  goat's  thorn.  It 
comes  in  small,  contorted  pieces,  resembling  worms. 
It  is  of  different  colors ;  that  which  is  white,  clear, 
smooth,  and  vermicular,  is  the  best.  It  is  somewhat 
soft  to  the  touch,  but  only  imperfectly  soluble.  It  is 
softening,  and  used  in  coughs  and  catarrhs. 

Nicholson.     Cyc. 
TRA-GE'DI-AN,  n.     [L.tragmdus.     See  Tragedv.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  More  generally,  an  actor  of  tragedy.      Dryden. 
TRAG'E-DY,  n.     [Fr.  tragedie;    It.  and   Sp.  tragedia  ; 

Gr.  rpayaiStti  ;  said  to  be  composed  of  rpayoc,  a 
goat,  and  oj<5r/,  a  song,  because  originally  it  consisted 
in  a  hymn  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus  by  a  chorus 
of  music,  with  dances  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat.] 

1.  A  dramatic  poem  representing  some  signal  ac- 
tion performed  by  illustrious  persons,  and  generally 
having  a  fatal  issue.  JEschylus  is  called  the  father 
of  tragedy. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes:.  Taylor. 

2.  A  fatal  and  mournful  event ;  any  event  in 
which  human  lives  are  lost  by  human  violence, 
more  particularly  by  unauthorized  violence. 

TRAG'IC,  )  a.      [L.    tragicits ;     Fr.  traginue ;   It. 

TRAG'IC-AL,  \      tragica.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  tragedy  ;  of  the  nature  or  charac- 
ter of  tragedy  ;  as,  a  tragic  poem;  a  tragic  play  or 
representation.  Shale. 

2.  Fatal  to  life  ;  mournful  ;  sorrowful  ;  calamitous; 
as,  the  tragic  scenes  of  Hayti ;  the  tragic  honors  of 
Scio  and  Missilunghi ;  the  tragical  fate  of  the 
Greeks. 
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3.  Mournful  ;  expressive  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of 
life,  or  of  sorrow. 

1  now  must  change  those  notes  to  trafic.  Milton. 

TRAG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  tragical  manner;  with 
fatal    issue  ;    mournfully ;    sorrowfully.      The  play 
ends  tragically . 
TRAG'IC-AL-NESS,    n.       Fatality;    mournfulness ; 
sadness. 

We  moralize  the  fable  in  the  tragicalness  of  the  event. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

TRAG-I-COM'E-DY,  n.  [Fr.  tragi-comedie ;  tragedy 
and  comedy.] 

A  kind  of  dramatic  piece  representing  some  action 
passed  among  eminent  persons,  the  event  of  which 
is  not  unhappy,  in  which  serious  and  comic  scenes 
are  blended  ;  a  species  of  composition  not  now  used, 
or  held  in  little  estimation.  Cyc. 

TRAG-I-COM'ie,  I  a.     Pertaining  to  tragi-come- 

TRAG-I-€OM'ie-AL,  (  dy  ;  partaking  of  a  mixture 
of  grave  and  comic  scenes. 

TRAG-I-eOM'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  tragi-comical 
manner. 

TRAIL,  (trale,)  v.  t.  [W.  rhel,  a  flagging,  a  trailing  ; 
rhelyw,  a  trail ;  Sp.  traillar,  to  level  the  ground  ;  trai- 
Ko,  a  leash,  packthread,  an  instrument  for  leveling 
the  ground  ;  W.  trail,  a  drawing  over,  a  trail,  a  turn, 
as  if  from  traigyl,  a  turn  or  revolution  ;  trcilliaw,  to 
turn,  to  roll,  to  traverse,  to  dredge;  Gaelic,  triallam, 
to  go,  to  walk,  (qu.  travel;)  Port,  trallio,  a  fishing 
net,  as  if  from  drawing,  L.  traho  ;  D.  trcillm,  to  draw, 
to  tow  ;  Norm,  traillcr,  to  search  for.  The  Welsh 
seems  to  accord  with  troll ;  the  others  appear  to  be 
formed  on  drag,  L.  traho.     Qu.] 

1.  To  hunt  by  the  track.  [See  the  Norman, 
supra.] 

2.  To  draw  along  the  ground.     Trail  your  pikes. 

Antl  hung  his  head,  and  trailed  his  legs  along.  Dryden. 
They  shall  not  trail  me  through  the  streets 

Like  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 

That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe.  Pope. 

3.  To  lower  ;  as,  to  trail  arms. 

4.  In  America,  to  tread  down  grass  by  walking 
through  ;  to  lay  flat ;  as,  to  trail  grass. 

TRAIL,  (trale,)  v.  i.     To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail.  Spenser. 

TRAIL,?;.  Track  followed  by  the  hunter;  scent  left 
on  the  ground  by  the  animal  pursued. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  !  Shak. 

2-  Any  thing  drawn  to  length;  as,  the  trail  of  a 
meteor  ;  a  trail  of  smoke.  Dryden. 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glittering  trails  along.  Rowe. 

3.  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations; 
a  train. 

Aud  drew  behind  n  radiant  trail  of  hair.  Pope. 

4.  The  entrails  of  a  fowl;  applied  sometimes  to 
those  of  sheep.  Smollett. 

Trail-boards,  in  ship-building,  a  term  for  the  carved 
work  between  the  cheeks  of  the  head,  at  the  heel  of 
the  figure.  Cyc. 

TRAILED,  pp.  or  a.  Hunted  by  the  tracks  ;  laid 'flat ; 
drawn  along  on  the  ground  ;  brought  to  a  lower  po- 
sition ;  as,  trailed  arms. 

TRAIL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Hunting  by  the  track  ;  draw- 
ing on  the  ground  ;  treading  down  ;  laying  flat ; 
bringing  to  a  lower  position ;  drawing  out  in 
length. 

Since  the  flames  pursued  the  trailing  smoke.  Dryden. 

Swift  men  of  fool,  whose  broad-set  backs  their  trailing  hair  did 
hide.  Chapman. 

TRAIN,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trainer;  It.  trainare,  tranare,  to 
draw  or  drag  ;  Sp.  traina,  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Qu. 
drain ;  or  is  it  a  contracted  wortl,  from  E.  traho,  to 
draw  ?] 

1.  To  draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube  he  trained 
His  devilish  enginery.  Mdton. 

2.  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure. 

If  but  twelve  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.  Shak. 

3.  To  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem. 

O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note.  Shak. 

4.  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or  prom- 
ise. 

We  did  train  him  on.  Shak. 

5.  To  exercise  ;  to  discipline  ;  to  teach  and  form  by 
practice;  as,  to  train  the  militia  to  the  manual  exer- 
cise ;  to  train  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to 
tactics.  Abram  armed  his  trained  servants.  Oen. 
xiv. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  train.        Dryden. 

6.  To  break,  tame,  and  accustom  to  draw,  as 
oxen. 

7.  In  gardening,  to  lead  or  direct  and  form  to  a 
wall  or  espalier;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape  by 
growth,  lopping,  or  pruning  ;  as,  to  train  young 
trees. 

8.  In  mining',  to  trace  a  lode  or  any  mineral  ap- 
pearance to  its  head. 

To  train  a  gun,  is  to  point  it  at  some  object  either 
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Forward  or  else  abaft  the  beam,  i.  e.,  not  directly  on 
the  side.  Totten. 

To  train  or  train  up  ;  to  educate  ;  to  teach  ;  to  form 
by  instruction  or  practice  ;  to  bring  up. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  it  old 

he  will  not  depart  from  it.  —  Prov.  xxii. 
The  first   Christiana  were,  by  great  hardships,  trained  up  for 

glory.  Tillotson. 


TRaIN,  n.    Artifice  ;  stratagem  of  enticement. 


Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains. 


Milton. 


2.  Something  drawn  along  behind,  the  end  of  a 
gown,  &.C.  ;  as,  the  train  of  a  gown  or  robe. 

3.  The  after  part  of  a  gun  carriage.  Totten. 

4.  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

The  train  steers  their  flight,  and  turns  their  bodies,  like  the  rud- 
der of  a  ship.  '  Ray. 

5.  A  retinue ;  a  number  of  followers  or  attend- 
ants. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.  Shak. 

The  king's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train.  Addison. 

6.  A  series ;  a  consecution  or  succession  of  con- 
nected things. 

Rivers  now  stream  and  draw  their  humid  train.  Milton. 

Other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order.       Locke. 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it.  Addison. 

7.  Process;  regular  method;  course.  Things  are 
now  in  a  train  for  settlement. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train  —  our  duty  would  take  root  in 
our  nature.  Swift. 

8.  A  company  in  order  ;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.  Milton. 

9.  The  number  of  beats  which  a  watch  makes  in 
any  certain  time.  Cyc. 

10.  A  line  of  gunpowder,  laid  to  lead  fire  to  a 
charge,  or  to  a  quantity  intended  for  execution. 

11.  A  continuous  line  of  cars  on  a  railroad. 

Train  of  artillery ;  any  number  of  cannon,  mor- 
tars, &c,  with  the  attendants  and  carriages  which 
follow  them  into  the  field.         Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

TRAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  trained.  [Little 
used.] 

TRAIN'-BAND,  n.  [train  and  band.]  A  band  or 
company  of  militia.  Train-bands,  in  the  plural ;  mili- 
tia ;  so  called  because  trained  to  military  exercises. 

TRAIN'-BEAR-ER,  n.  [tram  and  bearer.]  One  who 
holds  up  a  train. 

TRAIN'jSD,  pp.  or  a.  Drawn  ;  allured  ;  educated  ; 
formed  by  instruction. 

TRAIN'ER,  n.     One  who  trains  up  ;  an  instructor. 

Ash. 
2.  One  who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  &c, 
for  athletic  exercises. 

TRAIN'ING,  ppr.  Drawing;  alluring;  educating; 
teaching  and  forming  hy  practice. 

TRAIN'ING,  m.  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  ed- 
ucating ;  education. 

2.  The  act  of  preparing  men  for  athletie  exercises, 
or  horses  for  the  race. 

3.  The  disciplining  of  troops. 

4.  In  gardening,  the  operation  or  art  of  forming 
young  tiees  to  a  wall  or  espalier,  or  of  causing  them 
to  grow  in  a  shape  suitable  for  that  end.  Cyc. 

TRAIN'-OIL,  71.  [train  and  oil.]  The  oil  procured 
from  the  blubber  or  fat  of  whales  by  boiling.     Cyc 

TRAIN'-ROAD,  n.  [train  and  road.]  In  mines,  a 
slitrht  raihvav  for  small  wagons.  Cyc. 

TRAIN'-TACK-LE,  71.  A  tackle  hooked  to  the  train 
cif  a  gun,  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  Totten. 

TRAIN'Y,  a.     Belonging  to  train-oil.     [Not  in  use.] 

Gay. 

TRAIPSE,  (trapse,)  v.  i.  To  walk  sluttishly  or  care- 
lessly.    [A  low  word.]  Pope. 

TRAIT,  (trate,)  n.  [Fr.  trait,  from  traire,  to  draw; 
L.  tractus.     See  Tract  and  Treat.] 

1.  A  stroke  ;  a  touch. 

By  this  single  trait,  Homer  makes  an  essential  difference  between 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Broome. 

2.  A  line  ;  a  feature  ;  as,  a  trait  of  character. 
TRAI'TOR,  77.     [Fr.  traitrc  ;  Arm.  treitre,  trcytor  ;  Sp. 

traidor ;  from  L.  traditor  ,•  trado,  to  deliver.] 

1.  One  who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays  his 
country;  one  guiity  of  treason  ;  one  who,  in  breach 
of  trust,  delivers  his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any 
fort  or  place  intrusted  to  his  defense,  or  who  surren- 
ders an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless 
when  vanquished  ;  or  one  who  takes  arms  and  lev- 
ies war  against  his  country  ;  or  one  who  aids  an  en- 
emy in  conquering  his  country.     [See  Treason.] 

2.  One  who  betrays  his  trust. 
TRAI'TOR-LY,  a.     Treacherous.     [JVot  in  tise.] 
*1'RaI'TOR-OUS,  a.     Guilty  of  treason  ;  treacherous  ; 

perfidious  ;  faithless  ;  as,  a  traitorous  officer  or  sub- 
ject. 

2.  Consisting   in  treason  ;    partaking  of  treason  ; 
implying    breach    of   allegiance  ;    as,    a    traitorous 
scheme  or  conspiracy. 
TRAI'TOR-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  violation  of  allegiance 
and  trust ;  treacherously  ;  perfidiously. 

They  had  traitorously  endeavored  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
iawa.  Clarendon. 
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TRAI'TOR-OTJS-NESS,  n.  Treachery  ;  the  quality 
of  being  treasonable.  Scott. 

TRAI'TRESS,  t!.  A  female  who  betrays  her  country 
or  her  trust.  Dryden. 

TRA-JECT',  v.  L  [L.  trajcctus,  trajicio ;  trans  and 
jacio,  to  throw.] 

To  throw  or  cast  through  ;  as,  to  traject  the  sun's 
light  through  three  or  more  cross  prisms.    JVewton. 

TRAJ'ECT,  7i.  A  ferry  ;  a  passage,  or  place  for  pass- 
ing water  with  boats.  Shale. 

TRA-JE€T'ING,  ppr.     Casting  through. 

TRA-JEC'TION,  (tra-jek'shun,)  n.  The  act  of  cast- 
ing or  darting  through.  Boyle. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Emission.  Brown. 
TRA-JECT'O-RY,  n.    The  curve  which  a  body  de- 
scribes in  space,  as  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit,  or 
a  stone  thrown  upward  obliquely  in  the  air. 

Brandt. 
TRA-LA'TION,  77.     [from  L.  translatio.] 

A  change  in  the  use  of  a  word,  or  the  use  of  a 
word  in  a  less  proper  but  more  significant  sense. 

Bp.  Hall. 
TRAL-A-TI"TIOUS,  (tral-a-tish'us,)  a.     [L.  tranda- 
tus,  Iransfero.] 

Metaphorical ;  not  literal. 
TRAL-A-TI"TIOUS-LY,  (tral-a-tish'us-le,)  adv.  Met- 
aphorically ;  not  in  a  literal  sense.  Holder. 
TRA-LIN'E-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  trans  and  linea,  line.] 
To  deviate  from  any  direction.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Dryden. 
TRA-Lfj'CENT,  a.     [L.  tralucens  ;  trans  and  luceo.] 
Transparent  ;  clear.  Davies. 

TRAM,  77.     A  name  given  to  coal  wagons  in   some 

parts  of  England,  especially  at  Newcastle. 
TRAM'-WAY,    )  n.     A  road  laid  with  narrow  tracks 
TRAM'-RoAD,  j      of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  for  trams, 
or  wagons.    The  iron  tram-rail  has  a  flange  on  the 
side,  to  prevent  wagons  from   running  off  the  track, 
thus  differing  from  the  caVe-rail  of  our  common  rail- 
roads. Brande. 
TRAM'MEL,  77.*    [Fr.  tram  ait,  a  drag-net ;    tra   and 
mail.     In  Sp.  traba   is  a  fetter,  Fr.  entraves.      This 
seems  to  be  a  different  word.] 

1.  A  kind  of  long  net  for  catching  birds  or 
fishes. 

The  trammel  differs  not  much  from  the  shape  of  the  bunt. 

Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  shackles  used  for  regulating  the  mo- 
tions of  a  horse  and  making  him  amble. 

3.  An  iron  hook,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  used 
for  hanging  kettles  and  otiier  vessels  over  the  fire. 

*4.  In  mechanics,  a  joiner's  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals  upon  boards.  One  part  consists  of  a  cross 
with  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  the 
other  is  a  beam  carrying  two  pins  which  slide  in 
those  grooves,  and  also  the  describing  pencil. 

Brande. 
TRAM'MEL,  v.  t.     [Sp.  trabar,  to  join,  to  seize,  to 
shackle.     Qu.J 

1.  To  catch  ;  to  intercept.  Shak. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  hamper  ;  to  shackle. 
TRAM'MEL-.ED,  pp.     Caught;  confined;  shackled. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  horse  is  said  to  be  trammeled, 
when  he  has  blazes  or  white  marks  on  the  fore  and 
hind  foot  of  one  side.  Cyc. 

TRAM'MEL-ING,  ppr.  Catching;  confining  ;  shack- 
ling. 

TRA-MON'TANE,  n.  One  living  beyond  the  moun- 
tain ;  a  stranger. 

TRA-MON'TANE,  a.  [It.  tramontana  ;  tra,  L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  mons,  mountain.] 

Literally,  lying  or  being  beyond  the  mountain  ; 
foreign ;  barbarous.  The  Italians  sometimes  use 
this  epithet  for  ultramontane,  and  apply  it  to  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Alps,  as  France  and  Germany,  and 
particularly  to  their  ecclesiastics,  jurists,  painters, 
&c. ;  and  a  north  wind  is  called  a  tramontane  wind. 
The  French  lawyers  call  certain  Italian  canonists 
tramontane  or  ultramontane  doctors  ;  considering  them 
as  favoring  too  much  the  court  of  Rome.  [See  Ul- 
tramontane.] Brande.     Cyc. 

TRAMP,  v.  t.     [S\v.  trampa.] 
To  tread. 

TRAMP,  7).  7.     To  travel  ;  to  wander  or  stroll. 

TRAMP'ER,  77.     A  stroller  ;  a  vagrant  or  vagabond. 

TRAM'PLE,  (tram'pl,)  v.  t.  [G.  trampeln,  trampen  ; 
Dan.  trampcr;  Sw.  trampa.  If  777  is  casual,  as  I  sup- 
pose, these  words  are  the  D.  trappen,  to  tread  ;  trap, 
a  step.] 

1.  To  tread  under  foot ;  especially,  to  tread  upon 
with  pride,  contempt,  triumph,  or  scorn. 


2.  To  tread  down  ;  to  prostrate  by  treading ;  as,  to 
trample  grass. 

3.  To  treat  with  pride,  contempt,  and  insult. 
TRAM'PLE,  71.  i.     To  tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  of  his  own. 
Gov.  Of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  I  read  with  force  and  rapidity.         Dryden. 
TRAM'PLi'I,  n.    The  act  of  treading  under  foot  with 
contempt.  Milton. 
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TRAM'PLED,  pp.     Trod  on  ;  trodden  under  foot. 

TRAM'PLER,  77.  One  that  tramples ;  one  that  treads 
down. 

TRAM'PLING,  ppr.  Treading  under  foot ;  prostrat- 
ing by  treading;  treading  with  contempt  and  insult. 

TRAM-POOSE',  v.  t.  [See  Trample.]  To  walk  with 
labor,  or  heavily.  -     . 

TRAM-POOS'ING,  ppr.    Traveling  heavily. 

TRA-NA'TION,  77.     [L.  trano.] 

The  act  of  passing  over  by  swimming.  [JVot  in 
use.] 

TRANCE,  77.  [Fr.  transe  ;  supposed  to  be  from  the  L. 
transilus,  a  passing  over ;  transeo,  to  pass  over  ;  trans 
and  eo.  The  L.  trans  seems  to  be  the  W  tra,  It. 
tra  and  tras,  Sp.  tras,  and  Fr.  tres,  very  ;  so  that  it 
may  be  inferred  that  77  is  not  radical.] 

1.  An  ecstasy  ;  a  state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  the  body  into  celestial  regions,  or 
to  be  rapt  into  visions. 

My  soul,  was  ravished  quite  as  in  a  trance.  Spenser. 

While  they  trtatle  ready,  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw  heaven 
opened.  —  Acts  x. 

2.  In  medicine,  catalepsy,  i.  e.,  total  suspension  of 
mental  power  and  voluntary  motion ;  pulsation  and 
breathing  continuing  ;  muscles  flexible  ;  body  yield- 
ing to  and  retaining  any  given  position  not  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Trance,  or 
catalepsy,  differs  from  ecstasy  in  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  latter  the  muscles  are  rigid,  and  the  body 
erect  and  inflexible.  Good. 

TRANCED,  (transt,)  a.    Lying  in  a  trance. 


And  there  I  left  hiin  tranced. 


Shak. 


TRAN'GRAM,  n.    An  odd  thing  intricately  contrived. 

Arbuthnot. 
[It  is,  said  to  be  a  cant  word,  and  is  not  used.] 

TRAN'NEL,  used  by  Moxon,  is  a  mistake  for  Tree- 
nail, pronounced  by  ship-builders  trun'nel. 

TRAN'QUIL,  (trank'wil,)  a.  [Fr.  tranqaille ;  L.  tran- 
quillus.] 

Quiet ;  calm  ;  undisturbed  ;  peaceful ;  notagitated. 
The  atmosphere  is  tranquil.  The  state  is  tranquil.  A 
tranquil  retirement  is  desirable  ;  but  a  tranquil  mind 
is  essential  to  happiness. 

TRAN-QUIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  tranqtrfliz- 
ing,  or  state  of  being  tranquilized.  JVewman. 

TRAN'QUIL-lZE,  (trank'wil-Ize,)  v.U  To  quiet ;  to 
allay  when  agitated  ;  to  compose;  to  make  calm  and 
peaceful  ;  as,  to  tranquilize  a  state  disturbed  by  fac- 
tions or  civil  commotions  ;  to  tranquilize  the  mind. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ED,  (trank'wil-Izd,)  pp.  Quieted; 
calmed  ;  composed. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ER,  71.  A  kind  of  chair,  in  which  a 
raving  maniac  may  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  motionless. 
It  is  used  for  the  production  of  tranquillity,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  raving. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ING,ppr.  or  a.  Quieting;  compos- 
ing. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  tranquilize. 

TRAN-QUIL'LI-TY,  77.     [L.  tranquillitas.] 

Quietness  ;  a  calm  state  ;  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance or  agitation.  We  speak  of  the  tranquillity  of 
public  affairs,  of  the  state,  of  the  world,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  retired  life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  proceed- 
ing from  conscious  rectitude. 

TRAN'QUIL-LY,  adv.     Quietly  ;  peacefully. 

TRAN'QUIL-NESS,  71.     Quietness;  peacefulness. 

TRANS,  a  Latin  preposition,  used  in  English  as  a 
prefix,  signifies  over,  beyond,  as  in  transalpine,  "be- 
yond the  Alps.  Hence,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes  a 
complete  change  ;  as,  to  transform;  also, /ro7H  071c  to 
another  :  as,  to  transfer. 

TRANS-ACT',  7;.  U  [L.  transactus,  transigo ;  trans 
and  ago,  to  act  or  drive  through.] 

To  "do ;  to  perform  ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  transact 
commercial  business.  We  transact  business  in  per- 
son or  by  an  agent. 

TRANS-ACT',  v.  i.  To  conduct  matters  ;  to  treat ;  to 
manage.  South. 

TRANS-ACT'ED,  pp.     Done  ;  performed  ;  managed. 

TRANS-ACT'ING,  ppr.     Managing;  performing. 

TRANS-ACTION,  n.f  The  doing  or  performing  of 
any  business  ;  management  of  any  affair. 

2.  That  which  is  done  ;  an  affair.  We  are  not  to 
expect  in  history  a  minute  detail  of  every  transaction. 

3.  In  the  civil  law,  an  adjustment  of  a  dispute 
between  parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

TRANS-ACT'OR,  n.    One  who  performs  or  conducts 

any  business.  Derham. 

TRANS-AL'PINE,  (-al'pin,)  a.  [L.  trans,  beyond, 
and  Alpine,  of  the  Alps.] 

Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Alps  in  regard  to  Rome, 
that  is,  on  the  north  or  west  of  the  Alps  ;  as,  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  ;  opposed  to  Cisalpine. 
TRANS-AN'I-MATE,  v.  t.     [trans  and  animate.]     To 
animate  by  the  conveyance  of  a  soul  to  another  body. 

King. 
TRANS-AN'I-MA-TF.D,  pp.      Animated  by  the  con- 
veyance of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 
TRANS-AN-I-MA'TION,  n.     [L.  fran-s  and  anima.] 
Conveyance  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another; 
transmigration.  Brourn. 

[  The  latter  is  the  word  generally  used.] 
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TRANS-AT-LAN'TIC,  a.  [L.  trans,  beyond,  and 
Atlantic] 

Lying  or  being  beyond  the  Atlantic.  When 
used  by  a  person  in  Europe  or  Africa,  transatlantic 
signifies  being  in  America ;  when  by  a  person  in 
America,  it  denotes  being  or  lying  in  Europe  or  Afri- 
ca.   We  apply  it  chiefly  to  something  in  Europe. 

TRANS-CEND',  (trans-send',)  v.  t.  [L.  transccndo  ; 
traits  and  scando,  to  climb.] 

1.  To  rise  above  ;  to  surmount;  as,  lights  in  the 
neavens  transcending  the  region  of  the  clouds. 

2.  To  pass  over  ;  to  go  beyond. 

It  is  u  dangerous  opinion  to  such  hopes  as  shall  transcend  their 
limits.  Bacon. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  outgo  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed. 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind.  Dryden. 

TRANS-CEND',  v.  i.     To  climb.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 
TRANS-CEND'ED,  pp.    Overpassed;  surpassed ;  ex- 
ceeded. 
TRANS-CEND'ENCE,   )    n.      Superior    excellence  ; 
TRANS-CEND'EN-CY,  j        supereminence. 

2.  Elevation  above  truth  ;  exaggeration.     Bacon. 
TRANS-CEND'ENT,  a.     [L.  transcendens.} 

1.  Very  excellent  ;  superior  or  supreme  in  excel- 
lence ;  surpassing  others;  as,  transcendent  worth; 
transcendent  valor. 

Clodied  Willi  transcendent  brightness.  Milton. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  transcending  or  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  ;  applied  to 
baseless  or  illusory  knowledge.  Murdoch. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL,  a.t  Supereminent ;  surpass- 
ing others;  as,  transcendental  being  or  qualities. 

Grew. 
2.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy,  pertaining  to  that 
which  can  be  determined  a  priori  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  human  knowledge. 
What  is  transcendental,  therefore,  transcends  empiri- 
cism ;  but  it  does  not  transcend  all  human  knowl- 
edge, or  become  transcendent.  Murdoch. 

Transcendental  quantity ;  in  algebra,  a  quantity 
which  can  not  be  represented  by  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion of  a  finite  number  of  terms. 

Transcendental  equation;  an  equation  into  which  a 
transcendental  quantity  enters. 

Transcendental  curve ;  a  curve  defined  by  a  trans- 
cendental equation.  ■   Brunde. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-ISM,  n.  In  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  the  transcending  or  going  beyond  empiri- 
cism, and  ascertaining  a  priori  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  knowledge.  But,  as  Schelling  and 
Hegel  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  objective  and  subjective  in  human  knowl- 
edge, or  of  things  and  human  conceptions  of  them, 
the  Kantian  distinction  between  transcendent  and 
transcendental  ideas  can  have  no  place  in  their  philoso- 
phy. And  hence,  with  them,  transcendentalism 
claims  to  have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  mate- 
rial and  immaterial,  human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  them.  And  in  this  sense 
the  word  transcendentalism  is  now  most  used. 

Murdoch. 
The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  for  that  which  is 
vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  believes 
in  transcendentalism 

TRANS-CEND-ENT'AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  transcend- 
ental manner. 

TRANS-CEND'ENT-LY,  adv.  Very  excellently; 
supereminently;  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  transcendentty  called 
the  word  of  truth.  Soudi. 

TRANS-CEND'ENT-NESS,  n.  Superior  ar  unusual 
excellence. 

TRANS-CEND'ING,  ppr.  Rising  above  ;  surmount- 
ing ;  surpassing. 

TRA.MS'CO-LaTE,  v.  U  [L.  trans  and  colo,  to 
strain.] 

To  strain  ;  to  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  col- 
ander. Harvey. 

TRANS'eO-LA-TING,  ppr.  Straining  through  a 
sieve. 

TRAN-SCRTBE',  v.  t.  [L.  transcribo  ;  trans,  over,  and 
scribo,  to  write.] 

To  copy  ;  to  write  over  again  or  in  the  same  words ; 
to  write  a  copy  of  any  tiling  ;  as,  to  transcribe  Livy 
or  Tacitus  ;  to  transcribe  a  letter. 

TRAN-SCRIH'-ED,  pp.     Copied. 

TRAN-PCRIB'ER,  n.  A  copier;  one  who  writes 
from  a  copy.  Addison. 

TR  AN-SCRIB'ING,  ppr.  Writing  from  a  copy  :  writ- 
ing a  copy. 

TRAN'SCRIPT,  n.     [L.  transcriptnm.] 

1.  A  copy  ;  a  writing  made  from  and  according  to 
an  original  ;  a  writing  or  composition  consisting  of 
the  same  words  with  the  original 

The  decalogue  of  Moi 

2.  A  copy  of  any  kind. 
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TRAN-S€RIP'TION,  (tran-skrip'shun,)n.  [Fr.]  The 
act  of  copying.  Corruptions  creep  into  books  by  re- 
peated transcriptions. 

TRAN-SCIUPT'IVE-LY,  adv.    In  manner  of  a  copy. 

Brown. 

TRANS-CUR',  v.  i.  [L.  transcurro ;  trans  and  curro, 
to  run  J 

To  run  or  rove  to  and  fro.     [Little  used.]    Bacon. 

TRANS-CUR'RENCE,  n.  A  roving  hither  and 
thither. 

TRANS-CUR'SION,  (trans-kur'shun,)  n.  [Supra.] 
A  rambling  or  ramble  ;  a  passage  beyond  certain 
limits  ;  extraordinary  deviation  ;  as,  the  transcursion 
of  a  comet.  More. 

I  am  to  make  often  transcursiong  into  the  neighboring  forests  as 
1  pass  along.  Hoioell. 

[Excursion   has  in  a  great  measure   superseded 
this  word.] 
TRANS-DUCTI0N,  n.     [L.  trans  and  duco.] 

The  act  of  conveying  over.  Entick. 

TRaNSE,  ?«.     Ecstasy.     [See  Trance.] 
TRANS-EL-E-MENT-A'TION,   n.      [trans   and    ele- 
ment.] 

The  change  of  the  elements  of  one  body  into  those 
of  another,  as  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  transubstantiation. 

>Bumet. 
TRAN'SEPT,  h.     [L.  trans  and  septum.]     The  trans- 
verse portion  of  a  cruciform  church,  being  one  of  the 
arms  projecting  each  way  on  the  side  of  the  stem  of 
the  cross.  Owilt. 

TRAN-SEX'ION,  (-sek'shun,)  n.     Change  of  sex. 
TRANS-FER',  v.  t.     [L.  transfero ;  trans  and  fero,  to 
carry.] 

1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  person  to  another  ; 
to  transport  or  remove  to  another  place  or  person  ; 
as,  to  transfer  the  laws  of  one  country  to  another. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  New 
York  to  Albany.  We  say,  a  war  is  transferred  from 
France  to  Germany.  Pain,  or  the  seat  of  disease  in 
the  body,  is  often  transferred  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

2.  To  make  over  ;  to  pass  ;  to  convey,  as  a  right, 
from  one  person  to  another  ;  to  sell ;  to  give.  The 
title  to  land  is  transferred  by  deed.  The  property  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement. 
Stocks  are  transferred  by  assignment,  or  entering  the 
same  under  the  name  of  the  purchaser  in  the  proper 
books. 

TRANS'FER,  n.  The  removal  or  conveyance  of  a 
thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  The  eonveyunce  of  right,  title,  or  property,  ei- 
ther real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another,  ei- 
ther by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise. 

TRANS-FER'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  transferred  or 
conveyed  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Negotiable,  as  a  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other 
evidence  of  property,  that  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another  by  indorsement  or  other  writing. 
The  stocks  of  the  public,  and  of  companies,  are 
transferable. 

TRANS-FER'RED,  pp.  Conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

TRANS-FER-REE',  re.  \  >e  person  to  whom  a  trans- 
fer is  made.  Hamilton. 

TRANP-FER'RENCE,  re.     Act  of  transferring. 

TRANS-FER'RER,  it.  One  who  makes  a  transfer  or 
conveyance. 

TRANS-FER'RING,  ppr.  Removing  from  one  place 
or  person  to  another;  conveying  to  another,  as  a 
right. 

TRANS-FIG-TI-Ra'TTON,  n.  [Fr.  See  Transfig- 
ure.] A  change  of  form  ;  particularly,  the  supernat- 
ural change  in  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Savior 
on  the  mount.     See  Matt.  xvii. 

2.  A  feast  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on 
the  6th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of  the  miracu- 
lous change  above  mentioned.  Cyc. 

TRANS-FIG'URE,  (-fig'yur,)  v.  t.  [L.  trans  and  fi- 
gura ,*  Fr.  transfgurer.] 

To  transform  ;  to  change  the  outward  form  or  ap- 
pearance. 

And  was  transfigured  before  them.  —  Malt,  xvii, 

TRANS-FIG'TJR-£D,  pp.    Changed  in  form. 
TRANS-FIG'UR-ING,  ppr.     Transforming;  changing 

the  external  form 
TRANS-FIX',  v.  t.     [L.  transftzus,  transfigo  ;  trans  and 

To  pierce  through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  as, 
to  transfix  one  with  a  dart  or  spear.  J>ryden. 

TRANS-FIX'ED,  (-fikst',)  pp.    Pierced  through'. 

TRANS-FIX'ING,  ppr.  Piercing  through  with  a  point- 
ed weapon. 

TRANS'FO-RATE,  v.  t.     [L.  transform] 
To  bore  through. 

TRANS'FO-RA-TED,  pp.     Pierced  ;  perforated. 

TRANS'FO-RA-TING,  ppr.     Boring  through. 

TRANS-FORM',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transformer  ;  L.  trans  and 
for  ma  A 

1.  To  change  the  form  of;  to  change  the  shape  or 
appearance ;  to  metamorphose ;  as,  a  caterpillar 
transformed  into  a  butterfly. 

2.  To   change    one    substance    into  another;    to 
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transmute.        The  alchemists   sought    to   transform 
lead  into  gold. 

3.  In  theology,  to  change  the  natural  disposition 
and  temper  of  man  from  a  state  of  enmity  to  God 
and  his  law  into  the  image  of  God,  or  into  a  dispo- 
sition and  temper  conformed  to  the  will  of  God. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  —  Rom.  xii. 

4.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  change  the  ele- 
ments, bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

5.  Among  the  mystics,  to  change  the  contemplative 
soul  into  a  divine  substance,  by  which  it  is  lost  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature. 

6.  In  algebra,  to  change  an  equation  into  another 
of  a  different  form,  without  destroying  the  equality 
of  its  members  ;  to  change  into  another  form  with- 
out altering  the  value. 

TRANS-FORM',  v.  i.  To  be  changed  in  form  ;  to  be 
metamorphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down.  Addison. 

TRANS-FORM-A'TION,  n.  The  act  or  operation  of 
changing  the  form  or  external  appearance. 

2.  Metamorphosis;  change  of  form  in  insects;  as 
from  a  caterpillar  to  a  butterfly. 

3.  Transmutation  ;  the  change  of  one  metal  into 
another,  as  of  copper  or  tin  into  gold. 

4.  The  change  of  the  soul  into  a  divine  substance, 
as  among  the  mystics. 

5.  Transubstantiation. 

6.  In  theology,  a  change  of  heart  in  man,  by  which 
his  disposition  and  temper  are  conformed  to  the  di- 
vine image  ;  a  change  from  enmity  to  holiness  and 
love. 

7.  In  algebra,  the  change  of  an  equation  into  one 
of  a  different  form,  without  destroying  the  equality  of 
its  members  ;  a  change  into  another  form  without  al- 
tering the  value.  .#.  D.  Stanley. 

TRANS-FORM'A-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  or  a  tend- 
ency to  transform.  Duvics. 

TRANS-FORMED,  pp.  Changed  in  form  or  exter- 
nal appearance;  melHiuG/phosed  ;  transmuted  ;  re- 
newed. 

TRANS-FORM'ING,  ppr.  Changing  the  form  or  ex- 
ternal appearance  ;  rne'amorphosing ;  transmuting; 
renewing. 

2.  a.  Effecting,  or  able  to  effect,  a  change  of  form 
or  state  ;  as,  the  transforming  power  of  true  religion. 

TRANS-FREIGHT',  f/.rans-'rite',)  v.  i.  To  pass  over 
the  sea.     [Nut  in  use.]  tVaterland. 

TRANS-FRE-Ta'TION,  re.  [L.  trans  and  fretum,  a 
strait.] 

The  passing  over  a  strait  o'  narrow  sea.  [Little 
used.]  Davies. 

TRANS-FUND',  v.  t.     [L.  trmisfundo.] 

To  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.    [JVot  used.] 

TRANS-FUND'ED,  pp.     Transfused. 

TRANS-FUND'ING,  ppr.     Transfusing.       Barrow. 

TRANS-FUSE',  (trans-fuze',)  v.  t.  [L.  transfusus, 
transfundo  ;  trans  and  fundo.] 

1.  To  pour,  as  liquor,  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other. 

2.  To  transfer,  as  blood,  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  cause 
to  be  instilled  or  imbibed  ;  as,  to  transfuse  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  from  one  to  another ;  to  transfuse  a  love 
of  letters. 

TRANS-FuS'ED,  pp.    Poured   from  one  vessel  'nto 

another 
TRANS-FO'SI-BLE,    (-fu'ze-bl,)    a.      That    may  be 

transfused,  &c.  Boyle. 

TRANS-FOS'ING,  ppr.     Pouring  out  of  one  vessel  into 

another  ;  transferring. 
TRANS-FO'SION,    (tfans-fu'zlmn,)   re.      The  act  of 

pouring,  as   liquor,  out  of  one   vessel   into  another. 

In   chemistry  and  pharmacy,  transfusions  of  liquors 

are  frequent.  Cue. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 

one  animal   into  the  vascular  system  of  another  by 

means  of  a  tube.  Cyc. 

TRANS-GRESS',  v.  t.    [Fr.  trattsgresser  ;  L.  transgres- 

sus,  transgredior  ;  trans  and  gradior,  to  pass.] 

1.  To  pass  over  or  beyond  any  limit ;  to  surpass. 

Dryden. 

2.  In  amoral  sense,  to  overpass  any  rule  prescribed 
as  the  limit  of  duty  ;  to  break  or  violate  a  law,  civil  or 
moral.  To  transgress  a  divine  law,  is  sin.  Legis- 
lators should  not  transgress  laws  of  their  own 
making. 

TRANS-GRESS',  v.  i.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law  ; 
to  sin.     1  Chron.  ii. 

TRANS-GRESS'.ED,  (trnns-grest',)  pp.  Overpassed  ; 
violated. 

TRANS-GRESS'ING,  ppr.  Passing  beyond  ;  surpass- 
ing; violating;  sinning. 

TRAiNS-GRES'SION,  (-grfish'un,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  act 
of  passing  over  or  beyond  any  law  or  rule  of  moral 
duty  ;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  known  principle  of 
rectitude  ;  breach  of  command. 

He  mourned  becaus"  of  the  transgression  of  -diem  that  had  becu 

carried  away.  —  K7.n1  x. 
Forgive  thy  people  all  their  transgressions.  —  1  Kings  viii. 

2.  Fault;  offense;  crime.  Shah. 
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*  See  Pictorial.  Illustrations. 
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TRANS-GRES'SION-AL,  (-gresh'un-al,)  a.  That  vi- 
olates a  law  or  rule  of  duty. 

TRANS-GRESS'IVE,  a.  Faulty;  culpable;  apt  to 
transgress.  Brown. 

TRANS-GRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.     Bv  transgressing. 

TRANS-GRESS'OR,  n.  One  who'breaks  a  law  or  vi- 
olates a  command  ;  one  who  violates  any  known  rule 
or  principle  of  rectitude ;  a  sinner. 

The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  —  Prov.  xiii. 

TRAN-SHIP',  v.  t.    [trans  and  skip.]    To  convey  from 

one  ship  to  another  ;  a  commercial  word. 
TRAN-SHIP' MENT,  b.    The  act  of  transferring,  as 

goods,  from  one  ship  to  another. 
TRAN-SHIP'P£D,  (-shipt',)jy>.   Carried  from  one  ship 

to  another. 
TRAN-SHIP'PING,  ppr.    Carrying  from  one  ship  to 

another. 
TRAN'SIENT,  (tran'shent,)  a.t  [L.  transicns,  transeo ; 

trans  and  co.~\ 

1.  Passing  ;  not  stationary  ;  hence,  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  not  permanent;  not  lasting  or  durable.  How 
transient  are  the  pleasures  of  this  life"! 

Measured  this  transient  world.  Milton. 

2.  Hasty  ;  momentary  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  transient 
view  of  a  landscape. 

Transient  person;  a  person  that  is  passing  or  trav- 
eling through  a  place  ;  one  without  a  settled  habita- 
tion. America. 

Transient  effect,  in  painting,  is  a  representation  of 
appearances  in  nature  produced  by  causes  which  are 
not  stationary,  as  the  shadows  cast  by  a  passing 
cloud.  The  term  Accidents  has  often  the  same 
signification.  Jocelyn. 

TRAN'SIENT-LY,  (-silent-,)  adv.  [Supra.]  In  pas- 
sage ;  for  a  short  time ;  not  witli  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently —  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules 
of  imitating  nature,  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer. 

Dryden. 

TRAN'SIENT-NESS,  (-shent-,)  n.     [Supra.]     Short- 
ness of  continuance  ;  speedy  passage. 
TRAN-SIL'I-ENCE,   In.      [L.  transiliens,    transilio  ; 
TRAN-SIL'I-EN-OY,  (      trans  and  salio.] 

A  leap  from  thing  to  thing.     [JVot  muck  used.] 

Qlunville. 
TRANS'IT,  n.    [L.  transitus,  from  transeo.] 

1.  A  passing;  a  passing  over  or  through  :  convey- 
ance ;  as,  the  transit  of  goods  through  a  country. 

2.  The  passing  of  an  inferior  planet  across  the 
sun  s  disk.  I  witnessed  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk,  June  3,  17G9.  When  a  smaller  body 
passes  behind  a  larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occalta- 
tion. 

.1.  The  culmination  or  passage  of  a  heavenly  body 
over  the  meridian  of  a  place. 

TRANS'IT,  v.  t.  To  pass  over  the  disk  of  a  heavenly 
body.  Cijc. 

TRANS'IT-Du'TY,  n.  A  duty  paid  on  goods  that 
pass  tbinugh  a  country. 

TRANS'IT-ED,  pp.  Passed  over  the  disk  of  a  heav- 
enly body. 

TRAN  SI"TION,  (tran-sizh'un,)  n.     [L.  transitio.] 
1.  Passage   from   one   place  or  state   to   another ; 
change;  as,  the  transition  of  the  weather  from  hot 
to  cold.     Sudden  transitions  are  sometimes  attended 
with  evil  effects. 


2  In  rhetoric,  a  passing  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. This  should  be  done  by  means  of  some  con- 
nection in  the  parts  of  the  discourse,  so  as  to  appear 
natural  and  easy. 

He  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes.  Milton. 

3.  In  music,  a  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary;  or,  in  short,  a  change  from  any  one 
genus  or  key  to  another;  also,  the  softening  of  a  dis- 
junct interval  by  the  introduction  of  intermediate 
sounds.  Cyc.     Busby. 

Transition  rocks;  in  geology,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  lowest  uncrystalline  stratified  rocks,  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  fossils,  and  so  culled  because 
thought  to  have  been  formed  when  the  world  was 
passing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  a  habitable  state. 

Dana. 

FRAN-SI"TION-AL,  (-sizh'un-,)   a.     Containing  or 
denoting  transition. 

TRANS'I-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  of  passing. 

Bacon. 
2.  In  grammar,  a  transitive  verb  is  one  which  is  or 
may  be  followed  by  an  object ;  a  verb  expressing  an 
action  which  passes  from  the  agent  to  an  object, from 
the  subject  which  does  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
done.  Thus,  "  Cicero  wrote  letters  to  Atticus."  In 
this  sentence,  the  act  of  writing,  performed  by  Cice- 
ro, the  agent,  terminates  on  letters,  the  object  All 
verbs  not  passive  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes, 
transitive  and  intransitive.  In  English,  this  division 
is  correct  and  complete. 

TRANS'I-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  a  transitive  manner. 

TRANS'I-TIVE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  transitive. 

TRANS'1-TO-RI-LY,  adv.    [See  Transitory,]    With 
short  continuance. 

TRANS'I-TO-RI-NESS,  n.    A  passing  with  short  con- 
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tinuance  ;  speedy  departure  or  evanescence.     Who 
is  not  convinced  of  the  trausitoriness  of  all  sublunary 
happiness  ? 
TRANS'I-TO-RY,  a.t  [L.  transitorius. j 

1.  Passing  without  continuance  ;  continuing  a  short 
time;  fleeting;  speedily  vanishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  and  succor  all  them  who,  In  this  transitory  lite, 
are  in  trouble.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  In  law,  a  transitory  action  is  one  which  may  be 
brought  in  any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  detinue, 
slander,  and  the  like.     It  is  opposed  to  local  action. 

Blackstone.     Bouvier. 

TRANS-LXT'A-BLE,  a.  [from  trans/ate.]  Capable 
of  being  translated  or  rendered  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

TRANS-LATE',  v.  t.  [L.  translatus,  from  transfero ; 
trans,  over,  and  fero,  to  bear ;  Sp.  trasladur ;  It.  tras- 
latare/l 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  or  remove,  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  is  applied  to  the  removal  of  a  bishop 
from  one  see  to  another. 

The  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  UlS  king  would  have  translated 
him  to  a  better  bishopric,  refused.  Camden. 

2.  To  remove  or  convey  to  heaven,  as  a  human 
being,  without  death. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  shoul.i  not  see  death.  — 
Heb.  xvi. 

3.  To  transfer ;  to  convey  from  one  to  another.  2 
Sam.  iii. 

4.  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another  ;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 

5.  To  change. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shak. 

6.  To  interpret ;  to  render  into  another  language  ; 
to  express  the  sense  of  one  language  in  the  words  of 
another.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  Scriptures  are  now  translated  into  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

7.  To  explain. 

TRANS-LAT'ED,  pp.  Conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another;  removed  to  heaven  without  dying;  ren- 
dered into  another  language. 

TRANS-LAT'ING,pp»\  Conveying  or  removing  from 
one  place  to  another;  conveying  to  heaven  without 
dying  ;  interpreting  in  another  language. 

TRANS-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  translation] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  conveying  from  one 
place  to  another ;  removal  ;  as,  the  translation  of  a 
disease  from  the  foot  to  the  breast. 

2.  The  removal  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  an- 
other. 

3.  The  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  without 
subjecting  him  to  death. 

4.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  language  ;  in- 
terpretation ;  as,  the  translation  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 

5.  That  which  is  produced  by  turning  into  another 
language  ;  a  version.  We  have  a  good  translation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

TRANS-LA-TI''TIOUS,  '-tish'us,)  a.  Transposed  ; 
transported. 

TRANS-LA'TIVE,  a.        aken  from  others. 

TRANS-La'TOR,  n.  One  who  renders  into  another 
language  ;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of  words  in 
one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

TR  ANS'LA-TO-R  Y,  a.  Transferring  ;  serving  to  trans- 
late. Jlrbuthnot. 

TRANS-La'TRESS,  n.     A  female  translator. 

TRANS-LO-Ca'TION,  n.  [L.  trans  and  locatio.  loco.] 
Removal  of  things  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
places  ;  or  rather  substitution  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other. 

There  happened  certain  translocations  of  ? 
substances  at  the  deluge. 


[L.  translucens  ;    trans, 
through,    and    luceo,    to 


TRANS-LU'CEN-CY 
TRANS-LO'CENCE, 

shine.] 

1.  The  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light  with- 
out permitting  objects  to  be  seen. 

2.  Transparency. 

TRANS-LO'CENT,  a.t    Transmitting  rays  of  light 
without  permitting  objects  to  be  seen. 
2.  Transparent ;  clear. 

Replenished  from  the  cool,  translucent  springs.  Pope. 

TRANS-L5'CENT-LY,  adv     In  a  translucent  man- 
ner. 
TRANS-LO'CID,  a.     [L.  translucidus,  supra.] 
Transparent;  clear.     [See  Translucent.] 

Bacon. 
TRANS-MA-RiNE',  (-ma-reen',)  a.   [L.  transmarinus ; 
trans  and  marinus  ;  mare,  sea.] 

Lving  or  being  beyond  the  sea.  Howell. 

TRANS-MEW',  (-iiiu'J  v.  t.  [Fr.  transmucr;  L.  trans- 
mit fo.] 

To  transmute  ;   to  transform  ;    to  metamorphose. 
[Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

TRANS'MI-GRANT,  a.     [See  Transmigrate.]     Mi- 
grating;   passing   into  another  country  or  state  for 
residence,  or  into  another  form  or  hotly. 
TRANS'MI-GRANT,  n.    One  who  migrates,  or  leaves 


TRA 

his  own  country  and  passes  into  another  for  settle- 
ment. Bacon. 
2.  One  who  passes  into  another  state  or  body. 
TRANS'MI-GRATE,  v.  i.     [Li.  transmigro ;  trans  and 
migro,  to  migrate.] 

1.  To  migrate  ;  to  pass  from  one  country  or  juris- 
diction to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  it; 
as  men  or  families.  Brown. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  into  another. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other.  Howell. 

TRANS'MI-GRA-TING,  ppr.  Passing  from  one  coun- 
try, state,  or  body,  into  another. 

TRANS-MI-GRA'TTON,  7t.  The  passing  of  men  from 
one  country  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  residence, 
particularly  of  a  whole  people 

2.  The  passing  of  a  thing  into  another  state,  as  of 
one  substance  into  another.  Hooker. 

3.  The  passing  of  the  soul  into  another  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras. 

TRANS'MI-GRA-TOR,  n.     One  who  transmigrates. 

Ellis. 
TRANS-MI'GRA-TO-RY,  a.    Passing  from  one  place, 

body,  or  state,  to  another.  Faber. 

TRANS-MIS-SI-BIL'I-TY,   n.      [from    transmissible.] 

The  quality  of  being  transmissible. 
TRANS-MIS'SI-BLE,    a.       [See    Transmit.]      That 
may  be  transmitted  or  passed  from  one  to  another. 
Blackstone.     Burke. 
2.  That  may  be  transmitted  through  a  transparent 
body. 
TRANS-MIS'SION,  (trans-mish'un,)  n.    [Fr.,  from  L. 
transmissio.] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  from  one  place  or  person  to 
another;  as,  the  transmission  of  letters,  writings, 
papers,  news,  and  the  like,  from  one  country  to  an- 
other ;  or  the  transmission  of  rights,  titles,  or  privi- 
leges from  father  to  son,  and  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Newton.     Bacon. 

2.  The  passing  of  a  substance  through  any  body, 
as  of  light  through  glass. 

TRANS-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Transmitted;  derived  from 
one  to  another. 


Itself  a  sun,  it  with  trarismisrive  light 
Enlivens  worlds  denied  to  human  sight. 


Prior. 


TRANS-MIT',  v.  t.  [L.  transmitto  ;  trans  and  mitto,  to 
send.] 

1.  To  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another ; 
as,  to  transmit  a  letter  or  a  memorial ;  to  transmit 
dispatches  ;  to  transmit  money  or  bills  of  exchange 
from  one  city  or  country  to  another.  Light  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ;  sound  is  transmitted 
by  means  of  vibrations  of  the  air.  Our  civil  and  re- 
ligious privileges  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
our  ancestors  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit  them  to 
our  children. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through  ;  as,  glass  transmits 
light ;  metals  transmit  electricity. 

TRANS-MIT'TAL,  n.     Transmission.  Swift. 

TRANS-MIT'TED,  pp.  or  a.  Sent  from  one  person  or 
place  to  another ;  caused  or  suffered  to  pass  through. 

TRANS-MIT'TER,  n.     One  who  transmits. 

TRANS-MIT'Tl-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  transmitted. 

TRANS-MIT'TING,  ppr.  Sending  from  one  person 
or  place  to  another  ;  suffering  to  pass  through. 

TRANS-MU-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  [See  Transmute.] 
Susceptibility  of  change  into  another  nature  or  sub- 
stance. 

TRANS-MO'TA-BLE,  a.  [from  transmute.]  Capable 
of  being  changed  into  a  different  substance,  or  into 
something  of  a  different  form  or  nature. 


TRANS-MO'TA-BLY,  adv.     With   capacity  of  being 

changed  into  another  substance  or  nature. 
TRANS-MU-TA'TION,  m.     [L.  transmutatio.] 

1.  The  change  of  any  thing  into  another  substance, 
or  into  something  of  a  different  nature.  For  a  long 
time,  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into  gold  was 
deemed  practicable,  but  nature  proved  refractory, 
and  the  alchemists  were  frustrated. 

2.  In  geometry,  the  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure 
or  hotly  into  another  of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but 
of  a  different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

Brande. 

3.  The  change  of  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  nephritic  wood.  Cyc. 

4.  In  the  vegetable  economy,  the  change  of  a  plant 
into  another  form,  as  of  wheat  into  chess,  according 
to  the  popular  opinion.     [See  Chess.] 

TRANS-MU-Ta'TION-IST,  n.     One  who  believes  in 
the  transmutation  of  metals.  by  ell. 

TRANS-M  OTE',  v.  t.     [L.  transmuto  ;  trans  ami  muto, 
to  change.] 

To  change  from  one  nature  or  substance  into  an- 
other. Water  may  be  transmuted  into  ice,  and  ice 
into  water;  the  juices  of  plants  are  transmuted  into 
solid  substances  ;  but  human  skill  has  not  been  able 
to  transmute  lead  or  copper  into  gold. 

A  holy  conscience  sublimates  every  thing  ;  it  transmutes  the 
common  uliairs  of  life  i'.ito  acts  of  solemn  worship  to  God. 
J.  M.  Mason. 

The  caresses  of  parents  and  the  blandishments  of  friends  trans- 
mute us  into  idols.  Buckminster. 
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TRANS-MOT'ED,  pp.  Changed  into  another  sub- 
stance or  nature. 

TRANS-MOT'ER,  n.    One  that  transmutes. 

TRANS-MOT'ING,  ppr.  Changing  or  tranoforming 
into  another  nature  or  substance. 

TRAN'SO.W,  n.  *  [L.  transenna,  from  trans,  over, 
across.] 

J.  A  beam  or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post 
of  a  ship,  to  strengthen  the  aft-part  and  give  it  due 
form.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  horizontal  mullion  or  cross-bar 
in  a  window  ;  or  a  lintel  over  a  door  ;  the  vane  of  a 
cross-staff.  Cyc.    Johnson. 

TRANS'PA-DANE,  a.  [L.  trans  and  Padus,  the 
River  Po.] 

Being  beyond  the  River  Po.  Stephens. 

TRANS-PAR'EN-CY,  n.'f  [See  Transparent.]  That 
state  or  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  suffers  rays  of 
ligbt  to  pass  through  it,  so  that  objects  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  through  it;  diaphaneity.  This  is  a 
property  of  glass,  water,  and  air,  which,  when  clear, 
D.linit  the  free  passage  of  light.  Transparency  is  op- 
posed to  Opaqueness. 

2.  A  picture  prepared  on  very  thin  cloth,  and  with 
semi-transparent  materials,  to  be  exhibited  by  light 
passing  through  it  from  behind. 

TRANS-PaR'ENT,  a.  f  [Fr.  id. ;  h.  trans  and  pareo,  to 
appear.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light, 
so  that  bodies  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  ;  pervi- 
ous to  light ;  diaphanous  ;  pellucid  ;  as,  transparent 
glass  ;  a  transparent  diamond  ;  opposed  to  Opaque. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light ;  open  ;  porous  ; 
as,  a  transparent  veil.  Dryden. 

TRANS-PAR'ENT-LY,   ado.      Clearly;    so   as  to  be 

seen  through. 
TRANS-PaR'ENT-NESS,   n.     The  quality  of  being 

transparent ;  transparency. 
TRANS-PASS',  v.  t.     [trans  and  pass.]     To  pass  over. 

[JVut  in  use.]  Qrerrory. 

TRANS-PASS',  v.  i.    To  pass  by  or  away.    [Not  in 

use.]  Diniel. 

TRANS-PICH-OUS,  a.     [L.  trans  and  specio,  to  see.J 
Transparent;  pervious  to  the  sight. 

Tlie  wide,  transpicuous  air.  Milton. 

TRANS-PIERCE',  (-peers',)  v.  t.     [Fr.  travspercer.] 
To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate ;  to  permeate  ;  to 
pass  through. 

His  forceful  spear  the  sides  transpierced.  Dryden. 

TRANS-PIilUC'-ED,  (-peerst',)  pp.  Pierced  through; 
penetrated. 

TRANS-PIeRC'ING,  ppr.  Penetrating;  passing 
through. 

TRANS-PtR'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  ;  from  transpire.] 
Capable  of  being  emitted  through  pores. 

TRANS-PI-RA'TION,  n.     [Fr. ;  from  transpire.'] 

The  act  or  process  of  passing  off  through  the  excre- 
torics  o'  the  skin  ;  cutaneous  exhalation  ;  as,  the 
transpiratim  of  obstructed  fluids.  Sharp. 

TRANS-PIRE',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transpirer  ;  L.  transpire  ; 
trans  and  spiro.] 

To  emit  through  the  excretories  of  the  skin;  to 
send  off  in  vapor. 

TRANS-Pi'IlE',  v.  i.  To  be  emitted  through  the  ex- 
cretories of  the  skin  ;  to  exhale  ;  to  pass  off  in  insen- 
sible perspiration  ;  as,  fluids  transpire  from  the  human 
body. 

2.  To  escape  from  secrecy ;  to  become  public. 
The  proceedings  of  the  council  have  not  yet  trans- 
pired. 

3.  To  happen  or  come  to  pass. 

TR  ANS-l'TR'£D,  pp.    Emitted  through  the  excretories 
of  the  skin  ;  exhaled. 
2.  Escaped  from  secrecy. 

TRANS-PIR'INO, ppr.  Exhaling;  passing  off  in  in- 
sensible perspiration     becoming  public. 

TRANS-PLACE',  o.  t.  [trans  and  place.]  To  remove  ; 
to  put  in  a  new  place. 

It  was  Iransplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vatican  to  ft  more 
eminent  place.     [Little  used.]  WUkins. 

TRANS-PLANT',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transplanter;  trans  and 
plant,  L.  planto.] 

1.  To  remove  and  plant  in  another  place  ;  as,  to 
transplant  trees. 

2.  To  remove  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence 
in  another  place  ;  as,  to  transplant  inhabitants.  Sal- 
maneser  transplanted  the  Cuthites  to  Samaria. 

3.  To  remove.  Clarendon.    Milton. 
TRANSPLANT  A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  transplant- 
ing ;  the  removal  of  a  plant  or  of  a  settled  inhabitant 
to  a  different  place  for  growth  or  residence. 

2.  Removal ;    conveyance    from   one    to    another. 
Formerly  men  believed  in  the  transplantation  of  dis- 
eases. Baker.  ^  Cyc. 
TRANS-PLANT'ED,pp.  or  a.    Removed  and  planted 

or  settled  in  another  place. 
TRANS-PLANT'ER,  n.     One  who  transplants. 

2.  A  machine  for  transplanting  trees. 
TRANS-PLANT'ING,  ppr.    Removing  and   planting 

or  settling  in  another  place. 
TRAN-SPLEND'EN-CY,  n.     [L.  trans  and  splendcns. 
See  Splendor.] 

Supereminent  splendor.  More. 


TRAN-SPLEND'ENT,  a.    Resplendent  in  the  highest 
degree. 

TRAN-SPLENIVENT-LY,  adv.    With  eminent  splen- 
dor. More. 

TRANS-PORT',  v.  t.     [L.  transporto  ;  traits  and  porta, 
to  carry.] 

J.  To  carry  or  convey  from  one  place  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  beasts  or  vehicles  on  land,  or  by 
ships  on  water,  or  by  balloons  in  air;  as,  to  transport 
the  baggage  of  an  army  ;  to  transport  goods  from  one 
country  to  another  ;  to  transjiort  troops  over  a  river. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment,  as  a  criminal.  Crim- 
inals are  transported  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes, 
which  often  amounts  to  banishment. 

3.  To  hurry  or  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion. 


They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  Rome  fit 
Of  passion. 


Milton. 


4.  To  ravish  with  pleasure  ;  to  bear  away  the  soul 
in  ecstasy  ;  as,  to  be  transported  with  joy.     Mtlton. 

5.  To  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  a  ship 
by  means  of  hawsers  and  anchors.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRANS'PoRT,  n.  Transportation;  carriage;  con- 
veyance. 

The  Romans  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish  them 
with  ships  for  transport  and  war.  AroulAnot. 

2.  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  for  transporting  ;  par- 
ticularly for  carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  pro- 
visions, from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  convey  con- 
victs to  the  place  of  their  destination. 

3.  Rapture ;  ecstasy.  The  news  of  the  victory 
was  received  with  transports  of  joy. 

4.  A  convict  transported  or  sentenced  to  exile. 
TRANS-PORT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  transported. 

Beddoes. 

TRANS-P5RT'ANCE,  n.  Conveyance.    [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

TRANS-PoR-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  carrying  or 
conveying  from  one  place  to  another,  either  on 
beasts  or  in  vehicles,  by  land,  or  water,  or  in  air. 
Goods,  in  Asia,  are  transported  on  camels;  in  Europe 
and  America,  either  on  beasts  or  on  carriages  or 
sleds.  But  transportation  by  water  is  the  great  means 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

2.  Banishment  for  felony. 

3.  Transmission  ;  conveyance.  Dryden. 

4.  Transport ;  ecstasy.     [Little  used.]  South. 

5.  Removal  from  one  country  to  another ;  as,  the 
transportation  of  plants. 

TRANS-PoRT'ED,  pp.  Carried  ;  conveyed  ;  removed  ; 
ravished  with  delight. 

TRANS-PoRT'ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  state  of  rapture. 

TRANS-PORT'ED-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  rapture. 

Bp.  Hall. 

TRANS-PoRT'ER,  n.  One  who  transports  or  re- 
moves. 

TRANS-PoRT'ING,  ppr.  Conveying  or  carrying  from 
one  place  to  another ;  removing  ;  banishing  for  a 
crime. 

2.  a.  Ravishing  with  delight ;  bearing  away  the 
soul  in  pleasure  ;  ecstatic;  as,  transporting  joy. 

TRANS-PoRT'ING-LY,  adv.    Ravishingly. 

TRANS-PoRT'MENT,  n.  Transportation  [Little 
used.]  Hall. 

TRANS-PoS'AL,  (trans-poz'a!,)  n.  [from  transpose.] 
The  act  of  changing  the  places  of  things,  and  put- 
ting each  in  the  place  which  was  before  occupied  by 
the  other. 

TRANS-PoSE',  (trans-poze',)  o.  t.  [Fr.  transposer; 
trans  and  poser,  to  put.] 

1.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of  things  by  put- 
ting each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  as,  to  transpose 
letters,  words,  or  propositions.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  of  place.  Shak. 

3.  In  algebra,  to  bring  any  term  of  an  equation 
from  one  side  over  to  the  other,  without  destroying 
the  equation.  Thus,  if  a-\-b  =  c,  and  we  make  a  —  c 
—  b,  then  b  is  said  to  be  transposed. 

4.  In   grammar,  to   change   the   natural   order   of 

5.  In  music,  to  change  the  key.  [words. 
TRANS-PoS'£D,    (trans-pozd'.)  pp.      Being  changed 

in  place,  and  one  put  in  the  place  of  the  other. 
TRANS-POS'ING,  ppr.    Changing  the  place  of  things, 
and  putting  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

2.  Bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  from  one  side 
over  to  the  other. 

3.  Changing  the  natural  order  of  words. 
TRANS-PO-SI"TION,  (-zish'un,)  re.     [Fr.,  from    L. 

transpositio.] 

1.  A  changing  of  the  places  of  things,  and  putting 
each  in  the  place  before  occupied  by  the  other;  as, 
the  transposition  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reciprocally  changed  in  place. 

Woodicard. 

3.  In  algebra,  the  bringing  of  any  term  of  an  equa- 
tion from  one  side  over  to  the  other,  without  destroy- 
ing the  equation. 

4.  In  grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages admit  transposition  without  inconvenience  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  English. 

5.  In  music,  a  change  in  the  composition,  either  in 
the  transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the  whole 
is  removed  into  another  key.  Busby. 


TRANS-PO-SI"TION-AL,  (-zish'un-al,)  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  transposition.  Pegge. 

TRANS-POS'1-TIVE,  a.  Made  by  transposing ;  con- 
sisting in  transposition. 

TRANS-SHAPE',  v.  t.  [trans  and  shape.]  To  change 
into  another  form. 

TRANS-SHAP'£D,  (-shapt/,)  pp.    Transformed. 

TRANS-SHAP'ING,  ppr.     Transforming. 

TRANS-SHIP',  v.  t.     See  Tranship. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TlAT.fc',  v.  t.  [Fr.  transubslan- 
tier;  trans  and  substance.] 

To  change  to  another  subsience  ;  as,  to  transub- 
stanstiate  the  sacramental  elements,  bread  and  wine, 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Cimst,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 

TRAN-SUfi-STAN'TIA-TED,  pp.  Changed  to  an- 
other substance. 

TRAN-SUR-STAN'TlA-TING,pPr.  Changing  to  an- 
other substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION, (-stan-she-a'shun,^  n. 
Change  of  substance. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the  supposed  con- 
version of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Cyc. 

TRAN-SUB-STAi\"TIA-TOR,  n.  One  who  main- 
tains the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantki- 
tion.  Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TION,  ti.  [from  transude.]  The  act 
or  process  of  passing  off  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  sweat  or  other  fluid.  Boole. 

TRAN-SO'DA-TOrRY,  a.     Passing  by  transudation. 

TRAN-SuDE',  r.  i.     [L.  trans  and  sudo,  to  sweat.] 
To  pass  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  texture, 
as  perspirable  matter  or  other  fluid  ;  as,  liquor  may 
transude  through  leather  or  through  wood. 

TRAN-SuD'ING,  ppr.  Passing  through  the  pores  of  a 
substance,  as  sweat  or  other  fluid. 

TRAN-SoME',  v.  t.    [L.  transumo;  trans  and  sumo,  to 
take.] 
To  take  from  one  to  another.     [Little  used.] 

TRAN-SUMP'l",  (-sumt',)  n.  A  copy  or  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  record.     [Not  in  use.]  Herbert. 

TRAN-SUMP'TION,  (-sum'shun,)  n.  The  act  of 
taking  from  one  place  to  another.     [Little  used.] 

Soutk. 

TRAN-SUMPT'IVE,  a.     Taking  from  one  to  another. 

TRANS- VES'TION,  n.     [L.  transveclio.] 
The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over 

TRANS-VERS'AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  trans  ana  ver- 
sus.] 

Running  or  lying  across  ;  as,  a  transversal  line. 

Hale. 

TRANS-VERS'AL,  n.  In  geometry,  a  straight  or 
curved  line  which  traverses  or  intersects  any  system 
of  other  lines  ;  as  a  line  intersecting  the  three  sides 
of  a  triangle.  Brande. 

TRANS-VERS'AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  direction  crosswise. 

milnns. 

TRANS-VERSE',  (-vers',)  a.  [L.  transversus ;  trans 
and  versus,  verto.] 

1.  Lying  or  being  ncross  or  in  a  cross  direction  ;  as, 
a  transverse  diameter  or  axis. 

2.  In  botany,  a  transverse  partition,  in  a  pericarp, 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  valves,  as  in  a  siliqtte. 

Martyn. 
TRANS' VERSE,  n.    The  longer  axis  of  an  ellipse. 
TRANS-VERSE',  (-vers',)  v.  I.    To  overturn.     [Little 

used.] 
TRANS-VERS'i'D,  (-verst',) pp.     Overturned. 
TRANS-VERSE'LY,  (-vers'le,)  adv.    Ill  a  cross  di- 
rection ;  as,  to  cut  a  thing  transversely. 

At  Stonehenge,  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon  each  other. 

Stilliagtleel. 
TRANS-VERS'ING,  ppr.     Overturning. 
TRAN'TER,  n.     A  carrier.     [Various  dialects  in  Eng- 
land.] Halliwcll. 
TRAP,  ?t.     [Sax.  trapp,  trepp;   Fr.  trape  ;   It.  trapola: 
Sp.  tranijia.] 

1.  An  engine  that  shuts  suddenly  or  with  a  spring, 
used  for  taking  game  ;  as,  a  trap  for  foxes.  A  trap  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  snare;  though  the  lat- 
ter word  may  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  a  trap. 

2.  An  engine  for  catching  men.  [Not  used  in  the 
United  States.] 

3.  An  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  any  device  by  which 
men  or  other  animals  may  be  caught  unawares. 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap.  — Rom.  xi. 

4.  A  play  in  which  a  ball  is  thrown  up  into  the  air 
by  striking  the  end  of  a  balanced  stick  on  which  it 
rests,  and  is  then  struck  with  a  hat.  Strati. 

TRAP,  7i.  [Sw.  trappa,  Dan.  trappe,  a  stair,  because 
the  rocks  of  this  class  often  occur  in  large,  tabular 
masses,  rising  one  above  another,  like  steps.] 

A  heavy,  igneous  rock,  of  a  greenish-black  or  gray- 
ish color,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  feld- 
spar and  hornblende.  When  the  hornblende  is  re- 
placed by  augite,  it  is  termed  Basalt  ;  and  when,  in 
addition,  the  feldspar  is  replaced  by  Labradorite,  the 
rock  is  called  Dolerite.  Greenstone  is  another 
name  for  the  rock.  Dana, 

TRAP,  v.  t.    To  catch  in  a  traD ;  as,  to  trap  foxes  or 
beaver. 
2.  To  insnare  ;  to  take  by  stratagem. 

I  trapped  the  foe.  Drydtn. 
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3.  To  acorn ;  to  dress  with  ornaments.  [See 
Trappings.]     [The  verb  is  little  used  in  tkis  sense.] 

Spenser. 

TRAP,  v.  L  To  set  traps  for  game  ;  as,  to  trap  for 
beaver. 

TRA-I'AN',  v.  J,     [Sax.  treppan ;  from  trap.] 

To  insnare ;  tc'  eaten  by  stratagem.  South. 

TRA-PAN',  n.    A  snare ;  a  stratagem. 

TRA-PAN'NER,  n.    Ore  who  insnares. 

TRA-P  AWNING,  ppr.    Insnarihg. 

TRAP'-DoOR,  n.  [iri-.p  and  doo-  .J  A  door  in  a  floor, 
which  sbuts  close  H':e  a  valve.  Ray. 

TRaPE,  i'.  i.  To  traipse  ;  to  walk  carelessly  and  slut- 
tish 1  y.     [JVot.  mtrji  vzed.] 

TRAPES,  n.     A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish  woman. 

TRA-PE'ZI-AN,  a.  [See  Trapezium.]  In  crystaU 
lograplai,  having  the  lateral  planes  composed  of  tra- 
peziums situated  in  two  ranges,  between  two  bases. 

TRA-Pe'ZI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zium. 

TRA  PE'ZI  UM,  n.frA.  Trapezia  or  Trapeziums. 
[J..,  from  Gr.  iriia-Kt^iov,  a  little  table.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  contained  under 
four  right  lines,  of  which  both  the  opposite  pairs  are 
not  parallel.  Hutton. 

2.  In  anatotny,  a  bone  of  the  carpus. 
TRAP-E-ZO-HE'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  Tpairertov  and  Upa, 

side.] 
A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 

trapeziums.  Cleaoeland. 

TRAP'E-ZOID,  n.*  [Gr.  rpatre'iov  and  etSoc.l 

A  plane,  four-sided  figure,  having  two  of  the  op 

posite  sides  parallel  to  each  other.  Olmsted. 

TRAP-E-ZOID'AL,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zoid. 
2.  Having  the   surface  composed  of  twenty-four 

trapeziums,  all  equal  and  similar.  Cleaveland. 

TRAP'PE-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  denoting  trap  or 

trap-rock. 
TRAP'P£D,  (trapt,)  pp.     Caught  in  a  trap  ;  insnared. 
TRAP'PER,  n.     [from  Trap.]     One  who  sets  traps  to 

catch  beavers  and  other  wild  animals,  usually  for 

furs.  Irving. 

TRAP'PING,  ppr.    Setting  traps  for  wild   animals; 

used  also  as  a  noun. 
TRAP'PINGS,  w.  pi.    [from  (rap.    The  primary  sense 

is,  that  which  is  set,  spread,  or  put  on.] 

1.  Ornaments  of  horse  furniture. 

Caparisons  ant!  steeds, 
Eases  and  tinsel  trappings.  fifiillon. 

2.  Ornaments ;  dress ;  external  and  superficial 
decorations. 

These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.  Shak. 

Trappings  of  lite,  for  ornament,  not  use.  Dryden. 

Affectation  is  part  of  the  trappings  of  folly.  Rambler. 

TRAP'PIFf,  n.    One  of  a  very  strict  religious  order 

founde'.  in  1140,  in  the  valley  of  La  Trappe,  and  still 

existi-.g  in  Normandy. 
TRAP  POUS,  a.    [from  trap,  in  g-oiogy.    It  ought  to 

be  Trappv.] 
Pertaining  to  trap  ;  resembling  trap,  or  partaking 

of  its  form  or  qualities.  Kirwan. 

1  RAPS,  n.  pi.     Goods,  furniture,  &c.  Halliwell, 

TRAP'STICK,  n.     A  stick  used  by  boys  at  the  game 

of  trap  ;  hence,  a  slender  leg.  Addison. 

TRAP'-Tu-FA,  j  7i.     A  kind  of  sandstone  made  up 
TRAP'-TUFF,    j      of  fragments  and  earthy  materials 

from  trap-rocks.  Dana. 

TRASH,  re.     [In  G.  driise  is  a  gland  ;  drusen,  dregs. 

In  Sw.  trasa  is  a  rag.    The  word  may  be  allied  to 

thrash.] 

1.  Any  waste  or  worthless  matter 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.  Sliak. 

2.  Loppings  of  trees  ;  bruised  canes,  &c.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems  of  canes 
are  called  field-trash  ;  the  bruised  or  macerated  rind 
of  canes  is  called  cane-trash  ;  and  both  are  called 
trash.  Edwards,  IV.  Indies. 

3.  Fruit  or  other  matter  improper  for  food,  but 
eaten  by  children,  &c  It  is  used  particularly  of  un- 
ripe fruits. 

4.  A  worthless  person.     [JVot  proper.]  Shak. 

5.  A  piece  of  leather  or  other  tiling  fastened  to  a 
dog's  neck,  to  retard  his  speed. 

TRASH,  ».J.     To  lop  j  to  crop.  Warburton. 

2.  To  strip  of  leaves  ;  as,  to  trash  ratoons. 

Edwards,  W.  Indies. 

3.  To  crush  ;  to  humble  ;  as,  to  trash  the  Jews. 

Hammond. 

4.  To  clog  ;  to  encumber;  to  hinder.  Shak. 
TRASH,  v.  i.    To  follow  with  violence  and  trampling. 

Todd. 

TRASH'£D,  (trasht,)  pp.    Lopped;  stripped  of  leaves. 

TRASH'Y,  a.     Waste  ;  rejected  ;  worthless  ;  useless. 

Drydcn. 

TRASS,  7i  A  volcanic  earth  or  sand-rock  resembling 
puzzolana,  used  as  a  cement ;  or  a  coarse  sort  of 
plaster  or  mortar,  durable  in  water,  and  used  to  line 
cisterns  and  other  reservoirs  of  water.  The  Dutch 
trass  is  made  of  a  soft  rock-stone,  found  near  Col- 
len,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burnt  like 
lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  in  mills.  It  is  of  a 
grayish  color.  Cyc. 


TEA 

TRAU'LISM,  7i.     A  stammering.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TRAU-MAT'IC,  a.     [Gr.  rpavua,  a  wound.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  applied  to  wounds.  Coze. 

2.  Vuluerary  ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Wiseman. 
TRATJ-MAT'I€,  n.    A  medicine  useful  in  the  cure  of 

wounds. 
TRAVAIL,  (trav'il,)  v.  i.      [Fr.  travailler;  W.  tra- 

vaelu,  to  toil  ;  a  compound  of  W.  tra,  that  is,  tras,  L. 

trans,  over,   beyond,  and  mad,  work,  Eng.  moil;  It. 

travagliare ;  Sp.  trabajar.] 

1.  To  labor  with  pain  ;  to  toil. 

2.  To  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in  par- 
turition.    Gen.  xxxv. 

TRAVAIL,  v.  t.     To  harass  ;   to  tire  ;    as,  troubles 
sufficient  to  travail  the  realm.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Hayward. 
TRAVAIL,  71.    Labor  with  pain  ;  severe  toil. 

As  every  thing  of  price,  so  doth  this  require  travail.     [Obs.] 

Hooker. 

2.  Parturition ;    as,    a    severe    travail ;    an    easy 

travail. 
TRAVAIL-£D,  pp.     Harassed;  labored  in  childbirth. 
TRAVAIL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Laboring  with  toil ;  being 

in  parturition.    Is.  xlii. 
TRAVE,     (  71.     [Sp.  traba  ;  Fr.  entraves.     See  Tram- 
TRAV'IS,  j      mel.] 

1.  A  wooden  frame  to  confine  a  horse  while  the 
smith  is  setting  his  shoes.  This  is  not  used  for 
horses  in  America,  but  a  similar  frame  is  used  for 
confining  oxen  for  shoeing. 

2.  A  beam  ;  a  lay  of  joists  ;  a  traverse.       Wood. 
TRAVEL,  v.  i.    [A  different  orthography  and  applica- 
tion of  Travail.] 

1.  To  walk  ;  to  go  or  march  on  foot ;  as,  to  travel 
from  London  to  Dover,  or  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. So  we  say,  a  man  ordinarily  travels  three 
miles  an  hour. 

[This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which 
implies  toil.] 

2.  To  journey;  to  ride  to  a  distant  place  in  the 
same  country  ;  as,  a  man  travels  for  his  health  ;  he 
is  traveling  to  Virginia.  A  man  traveled  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh  in  five  days. 

3.  To  go  to  a  distant  country,  or  to  visit  foreign 
states  or  kingdoms,  either  by  sea  or  land.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  men  of  rank  and  property  to  travel  for 
improvement ;  Englishmen  travel  to  France  and 
Italy  ;  some  men  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  ;  oth- 
ers travel  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  natural 
history. 

4.  To  pass ;  to  go  ;  to  move.  News  travels  with 
rapidity. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.  Shak. 

5.  To  labor.     [See  Travail.] 

6.  To  move,  walk,  or  pass,  as  a  beast,  a  horse,  ox 
or  camel.  A  horse  travels  fifty  miles  in  a  day ;  a 
came],  twenty. 

TRAVEL,  v.  t.     To   pass;  to  journey  over;   as,  to 
travel  the  whole  kingdom  of  England. 

I  travel  this  prolbuud.  Milton. 

2   To  force  to  journey. 

The  corporations  —  shall  not  be  traveled  forth  from  their  fran- 
chises.    [Not  used.]  Spenser. 

TRAVEL,  7i.    A  passing  on  foot ;  a  walking. 

2.  Journey  ;  a  passing  or  riding  from  place  to 
place. 

His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat.  Drydcn. 

3.  Travel  or  travels;  a  journeying  to  a  distant 
country  or  countries.  The  gentleman  has  just  re- 
turned from  his  travels. 

4.  The  distance  which  a  man  rides  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties ;  or  the  fee  paid  for  passing 
that  distance  ;  as,  the  travel  of  the  sheriff  is  twenty 
miles  ;  or  that  of  a  representative  is  seventy  miles  ; 
his  travel  is  a  dollar  for  every  twenty  miles. 

United  States. 

5.  Travels,  in  the  plural ;  an  account  of  occur- 
rences and  observations  made  during  a  journey  ;  as, 
a  book  of  travels  ;  the  title  of  a  book  that  relates  oc- 
currences in  traveling  ;  as,  travels  in  Italy. 

f>.  Labor  ;  toil  ;  parturition.     [See  Travail.] 

TRAVEL-ED,  pp.    Gained  or  made  by  travel ;   as, 

traveled  observations.     [Unusual.]  Quart.  Rev. 

2.  a.  Having  made  journeys.  Wotton. 

TRAVEL-ER,  71.     One  who  travels  in  any  vvay.   Job 

xxxi. 

2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

3.  In  ships,  an  iron  ring  made  to  travel  on  a  rope 
or  boom.  Totten. 

TRAVEL-ER'S  JOY,  71.     The   Clematis  vitalba.  a 
climbing  plant  with  white  flowers.  Loudon. 

TRAVEL-ING,  ppr.      Walking  ;    going  ;    m.iking  a 
journey.     Matt.  xxv. 

2.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  travel;  as, 
a  traveling  companion,  expenses,  fees,  &c. 

TRAV'EL-ING,  71.    A  passing  from  place  to  place  ; 
the  act  of  performing  a  journey.  Ash. 

TRAVEL-TAINT-ED,  a.     [travel  and  tainted.]     Har- 
assed ;  fatigued  with  travel.     [JVot  in  use.]      Shak. 

TRAV'ERS,  adv.    [Fr.]    [See  Traverse.]     Across; 
athwart.     [JVot  used.]  Shak. 


TRA 

TRAVERS-A-BLE,  a.     [See  Tbavep.se,  ;r  >.w  ] 

That  may  be  traversed  or  denied ;  as,  a  traversable 
allegation. 
TRAVERSE,  adv.    [Fr.,  a  traverse.]    Athwart;  cross- 
wise. 

The  ridges  of  the  field  lay  traverse.  Hayward. 

TRAVERSE,  prep.    [Supra.]     Through;  crosswise. 

■    He  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  urder  due.     [Little  used.] 

Milton. 
TRAVERSE,  a.     [Fr.  traverse;  tra,  tras,  and  L.  ver- 
sus; transversus.] 

Lying  across  ;  being  in  a  direction  across  some- 
thing else  ;  as,  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches. 

Hayward. 
Oak — ^may  be  trusted  in  traverse  work  for  summers.     WoUon. 
TRAVERSE,  71.     [Supra.]     Any  thing  laid  or  built 
across. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  the  loft  where  she  sitteth.      Bacon. 

2.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs  ; 
a  cross  accident.  He  is  satisfied  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in 
his  power. 

3.  In  fortification,  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet  for 
protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a  wall  raised 
across  a  work.  Cyc. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  gallery  or  loft  of  communica- 
tion in  a  church  or  other  large  building.  Qwilt. 

5.  In  navigation,  traverse  sailing  is  the  mode  of 
computing  the  place  of  a  ship  by  reducing  several 
short  courses  made  by  sudden  shifts  or  turns,  to  one 
longer  course.  Olmsted. 

6.  In  law,  a  denial  of  what  the  opposite  party  has 
advanced  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings.  When  the 
traverse  or  denial  comes  from  the  defendant,  the 
issue  is  tendered  in  this  manner,  "  and  of  this  he 
puts  himself  on  the  country."  When  the  traverse 
lies  on  the  plaintiff,  he  prays  "this  may  he  inquired 
of  by  the  country."  Blackstone. 

The  technical  words  introducing  a  traverse,  are 
absque  hoc,  without  this  ;  that  is,  without  this  which 
follows. 

7.  A  turning  ;  a  trick. 

TRAVERSE,  v.  t.  To  cross  ;  to  lay  in  a  cross  direc- 
tion. 

The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crossed  oy  the  flowing;  of 
the  folds.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition  ;  to  thwart ;  to 
obstruct. 

Prog  thought  to  traverse  this  new  project.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  wander  over ;  to  cross  in  traveling ;  as,  to 
traverse  the  habitable  globe. 

What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you  fought.      Pope. 

4.  To  pass  over  and  view  ;  to  survey  carefully. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and  properties 
of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude.  Soulli. 

5.  To  turn  and  point  in  any  direction  ;  as,  to  trav- 
erse a  cannon.  Cyc. 

6.  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of  the 
wood  ;  as,  to  traverse  a  board.  Cyc. 

7.  In  law  pleadings,  to  deny  what  the  opposite 
party  has  alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
advances  new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and 
traverses  what  the  other  party  has  affirmed.  So  to 
traverse  an  indictment  or  an  office,  is  to  deny  it. 

To  traverse  a  yard,  in  sailing,  is  to  brace  it  aft- 
TRAVERSE,  v.  i.     In  fencing,  to  use  the  posture  or 
motions  of  opposition  or  counteraction. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse.  Shak. 

.2.  To  turn,  as  on  a  pivot;  to  move  round;  to 
swivel.  The  needle  of  a  compass  traverses  ;  if  it  does 
not  traverse  well,  it  is  an  unsafe  guide. 

3.  In  the  manege,  to  cut  the  thread  crosswise,  as  n 
horse  that  throws  his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head 
to  the  other.  Cyc. 

TRAVERSE-BOARD,  11.  [traverse  and  board.]  In 
a  ship,  a  small  board  to  be  hung  in  the  steerage,  and 
bored  full  of  holes  upon  lines,  showing  the  points  of 
compass  upon  it.  By  moving  a  peg  on  this,  the 
steersman  keeps  an  account  of  the  number  of  glasses 
a  ship  is  steered  on  any  point.        Cyc.    Mar.  Diet. 

TRAVERS-ER,  71.  A  term  in  law  for  one  who  trav- 
erses or  opposes  a  plea. 

TRAVERSE-TA-BLE,  71.  [traverse  and  table.]  In 
navigation,  a  table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture. 

TRAVERS-ING,  ppr.  Crossing  ;  passing  over ; 
thwarting;  turning;  denying. 

TRA  VER-TIN,  71.  A  white  concretionary  limestone, 
usually  hard  and  semi-crystalline,  deposited  from 
the  water  of  springs  holding  lime  in  solution. 

Lyell. 

TRAVES-TI-.ED,  (trav'es-tid,)  pp.  Disguised  by 
dress;  turned  into  ridicule. 

TEAV'ES-TY,  o.  [Infra.]  Having  an  unusual  dress; 
disguised  by  dress  so  as  to  be  ridiculous.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  a  book  or  composition  translated  in  a  manner 
to  make  it  burlesque. 

TRAVES-TY,  71.  A  parody  ;  a  burlesque  translation 
of  a  work.     Travesty  may  be  intended  to  ridicule  ab- 
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surdity,  or  to  convert  a  grave  performance  into  a 
humorous  one. 
TRAV'ES-TY,  v.  t.     [Fr.  travcstir ;  It.  truvcstire  ;  tra, 
tras,  over,  and  Fr.  vestir,  vetir,  to  clothe.] 

To  translate  into  such  language  as  to  render  ridic- 
ulous or  ludicrous. 

G.  Battista  Lalli  travestied  Virgil,  or  turned  him  into  Italian  bur- 
lesque verse.  Cyc.     Good's  Sacred  Idyle. 

TRA V'ES-TY-ING,  ppr.     Turning  into  ridicule. 

TRAVVL'ER,  n.  A  fishing  vessel  which  trails  or 
drags  a  net  behind  it.     [Eng.] 

TRAY,  71.  [Stv.  trag,  Sax.  trog,  Dan.  trug,  a  trough 
It  is  the  same  word  as  Trough,  differently  written  ; 
L.  trua.] 

A  small  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  sometimes 
scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  timber  and  made  hollow, 
used  for  making  bread  in,  chopping  meat,  and  other 
domestic  purposes. 

TRAY'-TRIP,  n.    A  kind  of  play.  Skak. 

TREACH'ER,  ) 

TREACH'ET-OUR,  }  (trech-,)  ft.     [Fr.  trichcur.] 

TREACII'OUR,         ) 

A  traitor.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

TREACH'ER-OUS,  (trech'er-us,)  a.  [See  Treach- 
ery.] Violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  faith- 
less ;  traitorous  to  the  state  or  sovereign  ;  perfidious 
in  private  life  ;  betraying  a  trust.  A  man  may  be 
treacherous  to  his  country,  or  treacherous  to  his  friend, 
by  violating  his  engagements  or  his  faith  pledged. 

TREACH'ER-OUS-LY,  (trech'er-us-ly.)  adv.  By 
violating  allegiance  or  faith  pledged  ;  by  betraying  a 
trust;  faithlessly;  perfidiously;  as,  to  surrender  a 
fort  to  an  enemy  treacherously ;  to  disclose  a  secret 
treacherously. 

You  treacherously  practiced  to  undo  me.  Otioay. 

TREACH'ER-OUS-NESS,  (trech'er-us-nes,)  n. 
Breach  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  ;  faithlessness  ;  per- 
fidiousness. 

TREACH'ER-Y,(trech'er-e,)7i.  [Fr.  trichcrie,  a  cheat- 
ing ;  trichcry  to  cheat.  This  word  is  of  the  family  of 
tricky  intrigue,  intricate] 

Violation  of  allegiance  or  of  faith  and  confidence. 
The  man  who  betrays  his  country  in  any  manner, 
violates  his  allegiance,  and  is  guilty  of  treachery. 
This  is  treason.  The  man  who  violates  his  faith 
pledged  to  his  friend,  or  betrays  a  trust  in  which  a 
promise  of  fidelity  is  implied,  is  guilty  of  treachery. 
The  disclosure  of  a  secret  committed  to  one  in  con- 
fidence, is  treachery.     This  is  perfidy. 

TREA'eLE,  (tre'kl,)  n.  [Fr.  tlieriaque;  It.  tcriaca; 
Sp.  triaca  ;  L.  theriaca;  Gr.  Srjpia/cr;,  from  \7t/p,  a 
wild  beast;  StipiaKCt  ujcto/i'na.] 

1.  A  viscid,  uncrystallizable  sirup,  which  drains 
from  the  sugar-refiner's  molds,  sometimes  called  Su- 
gar-House Molasses.  Molasses  is  the  drainings  of 
crude  sugar.  The  word  treacle,  however,  is  often 
used  for  molasses. 

2.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the  sap 
of  the  birch,  scyamore,  &c.  Cyc. 

3.  A  medicinal  compound  of  various  ingredients. 
[See  Theriac] 

TREA'CLE-MUS'TARD,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Thlapsi,  whose  seeds  are  used  in  the  theriaca ; 
Mithridate  mustard.  Cyc. 

TREA'CLE-WA'TER,  ti.  A  compound  cordial,  dis- 
tilled with  a  spiritous  menstruum  from  any  cordial 
and  sudorific  drugs  and  herbs,  with  a  mixture  of 
Venice  treacle.  Cyc. 

TREAD,  (tred,)  „.  i. ;  pret.  Trod  ;  pp.  Trod,  Trod- 
den. [Sax.  trsdan,  tredan  ;  Goth,  trudan  ,'  D.  tred,  a 
6tep ;  treeden,  to  tread  ;  G.  trcten  ;  Dan.  trader  ;  Sw. 
trada ;  Gaelic,  troidh,  the  foot ;  W.  troed,  the  foot ; 
trocdiaw,  to  use  the  foot,  to  tread.  It  coincides  in 
elements  with  L.  trudo.] 

1.  To  set  the  foot. 

Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise.  Pope. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Burke. 

2.  To  walk  or  go. 

Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread,  shall  be 
yours.  —  Deut.  xi. 

3.  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 

Ye  that  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

4.  To  copulate,  as  fowls.  Shak. 
To  tread  or  tread  on  ;  to  trample  ;  to  set  the  foot  on 

in  contempt. 

Thou  shall  tread  upon  their  high  places.  —  Deut.  xxxiii. 
TREAD,  (tred,)  v.  t.    To  step  or  walk  on. 

Forbid  to  tread  the  promised  land  he  saw.  Prior. 

2.  To  press  under  the  feet. 

3.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet ;  as  to  tread  a 
path  ;  to  tread  land  when  too  light ;  a  well-trodden 
path. 

4.  To  walk  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner. 

He  thought  she  trot^  the  ground  with  greater  grace.    Dryden. 

5.  To  crush  under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  or  to  subdue.     Ps.  xliv.  lx. 

6.  To  compress,  as  a  fowl. 

To  tread  tJie  staife ;  to  act  as  a  stage-player ;  to  per- 
form a  part  in  a  drama. 
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To  tread  or  tread  out ;  to  press  out  with  the  feet ; 
to  press  out  wine  or  wheat ;  as,  to  tread  out  grain 
with  cattle  or  horses. 

They  tread  their  wine-presses  and  sufl'er  thirst.  — Job  axiv. 
TREAD,  (tred,)  n.     A  step  or  stepping  ;  pressure  with 
the  foot;  as,  a  nimble  tread  s  cautious  tread ;  doubt- 
ful tread.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  Way  ;  track  ;  path.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  copulation  in  birds. 

4.  Manner  of  stepping;  as,  a  horse  has  a  good 
tread. 

5.  In  architecture,  the  horizontal  part  of  a  step,  on 
which  the  foot  is  placed.  Brande. 

TREAD'ER,  (tred'er,)  n.    One  who  treads.    Is.  xvi. 

TREAD'ING,  (tred'ing,)  ppr.  Stepping;  pressing 
with  the  foot;  walking  on. 

TREAD'ING,  71.     Act  of  pressing  with  the  foot. 

TREAD'LE,  (    ,       ,,,.  ,    (  7t.     The  part  of  a  loom  or 

TRED'DLE,  \  {-uea  al';  j  other  machine  which  is 
moved  by  the  tread  or  foot. 

2.  The  albuminous  cords  which  unite  the  yelk  of 
the  egg  to  the  white. 

TREAD'-MILL,  (tred'mill,)  ».*  A  mill  worked  by  per- 
sons treading  on  steps  upon  the  periphery  of  a  wide 
horizontal  wheel.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
prison  discipline. 

TREAGUE,  (treeg,)  71.  [Goth,  triggwa;  It.  trcgua; 
Ice.  trigd,  a  truce,  a  league.] 

A  truce.     [Od.s-.]  Spenser. 

TReA'SON,  (tre'zn,)  n.  [Fr.  trahison  ;  Norm,  tra- 
hir,  to  draw  in,  to  betray,  to  commit  treason,  Fr. 
trahir,  L.  traho.     See  Draw  and  Drag.] 

Treason  is  the  highest  crime,  of  a  civil  nature,  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty.  Its  signification  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  countries.  In  general,  it  is  the  of- 
fense of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  state  to  which  the  offender  owes  allegiance,  or  of 
betraying  the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
In  monarchies,  the  killing  of  the  king,  or  an  attempt  to 
take  his  life,  is  treason.  In  England,  to  imagine  or 
compass  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  the  prince,  or  of 
tho  queen  consort,  or  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown,  is  high  treason;  as  are  many  other  offenses 
created  by  statute. 

In  the  United  States,  treason  is  confined  to  the  ac- 
tual levying  of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Treason,  in  Great  Britain,  is  of  two  kinds,  high 
treason  and  petit  treason.  High  treason  is  a  crime  that 
immediately  affects  the  king  or  state  ;  such  as  the  of- 
fenses just  enumerated.  Petit  treason  involves  a 
breach  of  fidelity,  but  affects  individuals.  Thus,  for 
a  wife  to  kill  her  husband,  a  servant  his  master  or 
lord,  or  an  ecclesiastic  his  lord  or  ordinary,  is  petit 
treason.  But  in , the  United  States  this  crime  is  un- 
known ;  the  killing,  in  the  latter  cases,  being  mur- 
der only. 

TReA'SON-A-BLE,  (tre'zn-a-M,)  a.  Pertaining  to 
treason  ;  consisting  of  treason  ;  involving  the  crime 
of  treason,  or  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with  imaginations  of 
plots  and  treasonable  practices.  Clarendon. 

TReA'SON-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  duality  of  being  trea- 
sonable. 

TReA'SON-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  treasonable  manner. 

TREA'SON-OUS,  for  Treasonable,  is  not  in  use. 

TREAS'IJRE,  (trezh'ur,)  n.  [Fr.  tresor ;  Sp.  and  It. 
tesauro  ;  L.  thesaurus  ;  Gr.  Snaavpoc.] 

1.  Wealth  accumulated  ;  particularly,  a  stock  or 
store  of  money  in  reserve.  Henry  VII.  was  frugal 
and  penurious,  and  collected  a  great  treasure  of  gold 
and  silver. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  any  thing  collected  for  fu- 
ture use. 

We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  and  of 
oil  and  of  honey.  —  Jer.  xli. 

3.  Something  very  much  valued.    Ps.  exxxv. 

Yc  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  me.  —  Ex.  xix. 

4.  Great  abundance. 

ledge.  — 

TREASURE,  (trezh'ur,)  b.  t.  To  hoard;  to  collect 
and  reposit,  either  money  or  other  things,  for  future 
use  ;  to  lay  up  ;  as,  to  treasure  gold  and  silver  ;  usu- 
ally witli  up.  Sinners  are  said  to  treasure  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.     Rom.  ii. 

TREAS'URE-CIT-Y,  (trezh'ur-sit-e,)  n.  A  city  for 
stores  and  magazines.    Ex..  i. 

TREA$'UR-£D,  (trezh'urd,)  pp.  Hoarded;  laid  up 
for  future  use. 

TREAS'URE-HOUSE,  (trezh'ur-hous,)  n.  A  house 
or  building  where  treasures  and  stores  are  kept. 

Taylor. 

TREAS'lTR-ER,  (trezh'ur-er,)  n.  One  who  has  the 
care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury;  an  officer  who  re- 
ceives the  public  money  arising  from  taxes  and  du- 
ties, or  other  sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of  the 
same,  and  disburses  it  upon  orders  drawn  by  the 
proper  authority.  Incorporated  companies  and  pri- 
vate societies  have  also  their  treasurers. 

In  England,  the  lord  high  treasurer  is  the  principal 
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officer  of  the  crown,  under  whoso  churge  is  all  the 
na  nnal  revenue. 

The  treasurer  of  the  household,  in  the  absence  of 
the  lord-steward,  has  power  with  the  controller  and 
other  officers  of  the  Green-cloth,  and  the  steward  of 
the  Marshalsea,  to  hear  and  deternvne  treasons,  fel- 
onies, and  other  crimes  committed  within  the  kinir's 
palace.  There  is  also  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
the  treasurers  of  the  country.  Cyc. 

TREAS'UR-ER-SH!P,  (trezh'ur-er-ship,)7i.  The  of- 
fice of  treasurer. 

TREAS'LJR-ESS,  (trezh'ur-ess,)  71.  A  female  who 
has  charge  of  a  treasure.  Dering. 

TREAS'tJRE-TRoVE,  (trozh'ur-trove,)  71.  [treasure 
and  Fr.  trouve,  found.] 

Any  money,  bullion,  and  the  like,  found  in  the 
earth,  the  owner  of  which  is  not  known.   F.ng.  Law. 

TREAS'UR-ING,  ppr.  Hoarding;  laying  up  for  fu- 
ture use. 

TREAS'UR-Y,  (trezh'ttr-e,)  71.  A  place  or  building 
in  which  stores  of  wealth  are  reposited  ;  particularly, 
a  place  where  the  public  revenues  are  deposited  ami 
kept,  and  where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government. 

2.  A  building  appropriated  for  keeping  public  mon- 
ey. John  viii.  Also  for  keeping  accounts  of  public 
money. 

3.  The  officer  or  officers  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. 

4.  A  repository  of  abundance.     Ps.  exxxv. 
TREAT,  (treet,)  u.  L      [Fr.  traiter ;    It.  traltare ;    Sp. 

tratar  ;  L.  tracto  ;  Sax.  trahtian.] 

1.  To  handle;  to  manage;  to  use.  Subjects  are 
usually  faithful  or  treacherous,  according  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  treated.  To  treat  prisoners  ill,  is  the 
characteristic  of  barbarians.  Let  the  wife  of  your 
bosom  be  kindly  treated. 

2.  To  discourse  on.  This  author  treats  various 
subjects  of  morality. 

3.  To  handle  in  a  particular  manner,  in  writing  or 
speaking  ;  as,  to  treat  a  subject  diffusely. 

4.  To  give  food  or  drink,  especially  the  latter,  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  regard  ;  as,  to  treat  the 
whole  company. 

5.  To  negotiate ;  to  settle  ;  as,  to  treat  a  peace. 
[Not  in  use.]  Dryden. 

6.  To  manage  in  the  application  of  remedies  ;  as, 
to  treat  a  disease  or  a  patient. 

7.  To  subject  to  the  action  of;  as,  to  treat  a  sub- 
stance witii  sulphuric  acid.  Ure. 

TREAT,  7!.  i.  To  discourse  ;  to  handle  in  writing  or 
speaking  ;  to  make  discussions.  Cicero  treats  of  the 
nature  of  the  gods ;  he  treats  of  old  age  and  of  du- 
ties. 

2.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation 

Inform  us,  — will  the  emperor  treat  ?  Swift. 

3.  To  give  food  or  drink,  especially  the  latter,  as  a 
compliment  or  expression  of  regard. 

To  treat  with ;  to  negotiate  ;  to  make  and   receive 
proposals   for   adjusting  differences.     Envoys   were 
appointed  to  treat  with  France,  but  without  success. 
TREAT,  7i.     An  entertainment  given  as  an  expression 
of  regard  ;  as,  a  parting  treat.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  given  for  entertainment;  as,  a  rich 

3.  Emphatically,  a  rich  entertainment.  [treat. 
TREAT'A-BLE,  a.    Moderate  ;  not  violent. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treatable  than  with  us. 
[Not  in  use.]  Temple. 

TReAT'A-BLY,  adv.    Moderately.     [JVoi  171  use.] 

Hooker. 

TReAT'ED,  pp.  Handled;  managed;  used;  dis- 
coursed on  ;  entertained. 

TREAT'ER,  n.  One  that  treats  ;  one  that  handles  or 
discourses  on  ;  one  that  entertains. 

TREAT'ING,  ppr.  Handling;  managing;  using; 
discoursing  on  ;  entertaining. 

TReAT'ISE,  (treet'is,)  71.     [L.  tractatus.] 

A  tract ;  a  written  composition  on  a  particular 
subject,  in  which  the  principles  of  it  are  discussed 
or  explained.  A  treatise  is  of  an  indefinite  length; 
but  it  implies  more  form  and  method  than  an  essay, 
ami  less  fullness  or  copiousness  than  a  system.    Cyc. 

TREAT'IS-ER,  71.  One  who  writes  a  treatise.  [Not 
used.]  Featlcy. 

TEEAT'MENT,  71.     [Fr.  traitement.] 

1.  Management;  manipulation;  manner  of  mix- 
ing or  combining,  of  decomposing,  and  the  like;  as, 
the  treatment  of  substances  in  chemical  experiments. 

2.  Usage  ;  manner  of  using  ;  good  or  bad  behavior 
toward. 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.  Pope. 

3.  Manner  of  applying  remedies  to  cure  ;  mode  or 
course  pursued  to  check  and  destroy  ;  as,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  disease. 

4.  Manner  of  applying  remedies  to;  as,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  patient. 

TREAT'Y,  71.     [Fr.  traite" ;  It.  trattato.] 

1.  Negotiation  ;  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences,  or  for  forming  an  agreement ;  as,  a 
treaty  is  on  the  carpet. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 

Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  An  agreement,  league,  or  contract,  between  two 
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or  more  nations  or  sovereigns,  formally  signed  by 
commissioners  properly  authorized,  and  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  several  sovereigns,  or  the  supreme 
power  of  each  state.  Treaties  are  of  various  kinds ; 
us  treaties  for  regulating  commercial  intercourse,  trea- 
ties of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  treaties  for 
hiring  troops,  treaties  of  peace,  See. 
3.  Entreaty.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

TRf.AT'Y-MaK-ING,  a.  Authorized  to  make  or  form 
treaties.  The  treaty-making  power  is  lodged  in  the 
executive  government.  In  monarchies,  it  is  vested 
in  the  king  or  emperor;  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  vested  in  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  a.  [Fr.  triple  ;  L.  triplex,  triplus ; 
tres,  three,  and  plexus,  fold.  This  should  be  written 
Trible.1 

1.  Threefold  ;  triple  ;  as,  a  lofty  tower  with  treble 
wails.  Dryden. 

2.  In  music,  acute  ;  sharp  ;  as,  a  treble  sound. 

Bacon. 

3.  That  plays  or  sings  the  highest  part  or  most 
acute  sounds  ;  that  plays  or  sings  the  treble  ;  as,  a 
treble  violin  or  voice.  Cyc. 

TREBrLE,  (trib'l,)  n.  The  highest  of  the  four  princi- 
pal parts  in  music  ;  the  part  usually  sung  by  females. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  FrnsT  Treble,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Second  Treble,  which  is  sung 
hy  lower  female  voices. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  v.  t.    [L.  triplico ;  Fr.  tripler.] 

To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  make  threefold. 
Compound  interest  soon  trebles  a  debt. 

TREB'LE,  (trib'l,)  ».i.  To  become  threefold.  A  debt 
at  compound  interest  soon  trebles  in  amount. 

TREB'LE-NESS,  (trib'1-ness,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
treble  ;  as,  the  trebleness  of  tones.  Bacon. 

TREB'LY,  (trib'le,)  ado.  In  a  threefold  number  or 
quantity  ;  as,  a  good  deed  trebly  recompensed. 

TREB'U-C HET '  i  "•    A  cucking-stool ;  a  tumbrel. 
2.  A  kind  of  trap. 

TRECK'-SCHUYT,  n.  [D.,  track-boat.]  A  covered 
boat  for  goods  and  passengers  on  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  canals.  Brande. 

TREE,  n.  [Sax.  treo,  treom ;  Dan.  trre  ;  Sw.  trd,  wood, 
and  trad,  a  tree  ;  Gr.  J/Jfc.  ;  Slav,  drevo  ;  Sans,  druh, 
or  drus.  du.  W.  dar,  an  oak  ;  Snns.  tarn,  a  tree.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  real  original  orthogra- 
phy ;  most  probably  it  was  as  in  the  Swedish  or 
Greek.] 

1.  A  plant  whose  stem  or  stock  is  woody,  branched, 
and  perennial,  and  above  a  certain  size.  Trees  and 
shrubs  differ  only  in  size,  and  there  is  no  absolute 
limit  between  them.  When  a  plant  of  the  above  de- 
scription is  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  not 
climbing,  it  is  generally  called  a  tree.  When  it  is  less 
than  this,  it  is  called  a  shrub  :  but  there  arc  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  on  both  sides. 

Trees  are  of  various  kinds  ;  as  nuciferous,  or  nut- 
beanng  trees;  bacciferous,  or  berry-bearing;  conifer- 
ous, or  cone-bearing,  &c.  Some  are  forest-trees,  and 
useful  for  timber  or  fuel  ;  others  are  fruit-trees,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards;  others  are  used 
chiefly  for  shade  and  ornament. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  tree,  consisting  of  a 
stem  or  stalk  and  branches  ;  as,  a  genealogical  tree. 

3.  In  ship-building,  pieces  of  timber  are  called  chess- 
trees,  cross-trees,  roof-trees,  tresscl-trces,  &.C. 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  cross. 

Jesus,  whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  —  Acts  X. 

5.  Wood.     [Obs.]  Wiclif. 
TREE,  u.  t.     To  drive  to  a  tree  ;  to  cause  to  ascend  a 

tree.     A  dog  trees  a  squirrel. 

TREE'-FROG,  n.     [tree  and  frog.]  \  A  batrachian  rep- 

TREE'-ToAD,  n.  [tree  and  toad.]  \  tile,  differing 
from  proper  frogs  in  having  the  extremities  of  their 
toes  expanded  into  a  rounded,  viscous  surface,  that 
enables  them  to  adhere  to  bodies,  and  to  climb  trees, 
where  they  remain  all  summer,  living  upon  insects. 
There  are  numerous  species.  Their  generic  name  in 
natural  history  is  Hyla. 

TREE'-GER-MAN'DER,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucrium.  Cyc. 

TREE'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  trees.  Baron. 

TREE'-LOUSE,  n.  [tree  and  louse.]  An  insect  of 
the  genus  Aphis. 

TREE'-MOSS,  n.     A  species  of  lichen.  Cyc. 

TREEN,  a.     Wooden  ;  made  of  wood.     [Obs.] 

Camden. 

TREEN,  7!.     The  old  plural  of  Tree.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

TREE'NATL,  {commonly  pronounced  trun'nel,)  n.  [tree 
and  nail.] 

A  long,  wooden  pin,  used  in  fastening  the  planks 
of  a  ship  to  the  timbers.  Mar.  Diet. 

TREE'-OF-LIFE',  n.  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Thuja. 

TREE'-TOAD,  n.     [tree  and  toad.]     See  Tree-Frog. 

TRE'FOIL,  n.*  [Fr.  trifle;  L.  trifolium ;  tres,  three, 
and  folium,  leaf.] 

1.  The  common  name  for  many  species  of  Trifo- 
lium, a  genus  of  plants  including  white  clover,  red 
clover,  &c. ;  also,  a  plant  of  the  medic  and  lucern 
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kind,  the  Medicago  Lupulina,  or  nonesuch,  cultivat- 
ed for  fodder.  Cyc. 
*2.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  of  three  cusps  in  a 
circle,  resembling  three-leaved  clover.          Brande. 

TREiL'LAGE,  (trel'laj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  trcillis,  trel- 
lis.] 

In  gardenings  sort  of  rail-work,  consistingof  light 
posts  and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and  some- 
limes  for  wall-trees.  Cyc. 

TREL'LIS,  n.     [Fr.  trcillis,  grated  work.] 

A  structure  or  frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lat- 
tice-work, used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  screens 
for  supporting  plants. 

TREL'LIS-£D,  (trel'list,)  a.  Having  a  trellis  or  trel- 
lises. Herbert. 

TRE-MJHf'DO,  [It.]  Trembling;  applied,  in  music, 
to  a  general  shaking  of  the  whole  chord.     Brande. 

TREM'BLE,  (trem'bl,)  v.i.  [Fr.  trembler  ;  L.  trcmo  ; 
Gr.  rpepui;  It.  trcmare;  Sp.  tremcr.] 

1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as  with  fear,  cold,  or 
weakness  ;  to  quake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  shiver  ;  to  shud- 
der. 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  quiver  ;  to  totter. 

Sinai's  gray  top  shall  tremble.  Milton. 

3.  To  quaver;  to  shake,  as  sound;  as  when  we 
say,  the  voice  trembles. 

TREM'BLE-MENT,  n.  In  French  music,  a  trill  or 
shake. 

TREM'BLER,  n.     One  that  trembles. 

TREM'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Shaking,  as  with  fear,  cold, 
Or  weakness  ;  quaking;  shivering. 

TREM'BLING,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  shaking  invol- 
untarily. 

TREM'BLING-LY,  adv.  So  as  to  shake ;  with  shiv- 
ering or  quaking. 

Tremblingly  she  stood.  Shak. 

TREM'BLING-POP'LAR,  n.  The  aspen-tree,  so 
called  ;  Populus  tremula. 

TRE-MEL'LA,  n.  A  fungus  of  a  gelatinous  consist- 
ence;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fungi  found  in  moist 
grounds. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS,  a.  [L.  trcmendus,  from  trcmo,  to 
tremble.] 

1.  Such  as  may  excite  fear  or  terror ;  terrible  ; 
dreadful.     Hence, 

2.  Violent ;  such  as  may  astonish  by  its  force  and 
violence  ;  as,  a  tremendous  wind  ;  a  tremendous 
shower ;  a  tremendous  shock  or  fall ;  a  tremendous 
noise. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  terrify  or 
astonish  ;  with  great  violence. 

TRE-MEN'DOUS-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  tremendous,  terrible,  or  violent. 

TREM'O-LITE,  n.  A  mineral,  so  called  from  Tremo- 
la,  a  valley  in  the  Alps,  where  it  was  discovered.  It 
is  a  white  variety  of  hornblende,  in  long,  blade-like 
crystals,  and  coarsely  fibrous  masses.  Dana. 

TRlL'MOR,  n.     [L.,  from  trcmo.] 

An  involuntary  trembling  ;  a  shivering  or  shak- 
ing ;  a  quivering  or  vibratory  motion  ;  as,  the  tremor 
of  a  person  who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  old. 

He  fell  into  a  universal  tremor.  Harvey. 

TREM'tl-LOUS,  a.  [L.  trcmulus,  from  trcmo,  to  trem- 
ble.] 

1.  Trembling;  affected  with  fear  or  timidity  ;  as,  a 
trembling  Christian.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Shaking  ;  shivering  ;  quivering  ;  as,  a  tremulous 
limb  ;  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  hand  or  the  lips  ;  the 
tremulous  leaf  of  the  poplar.         Holder.     Thomson. 

TREM'U-LOUS-LY,  ado.  With  quivering  or  trepida- 
tion. 

TREM'IT-LOUS-NESS,  nt  The  state  of  trembling  or 
quivering  ;  as,  the  trcmulousness  of  an  aspen-leaf. 

TREN,  re.     A  fish-spear.  rfinsuiorth 

TRENCH,  v.  t.  [Fr.  trancher,  to  cut ;  It.  trincea,  a 
trench  ;  trinciare,  to  cut;  Sp.  trincar,trinchcar ;  Arm. 
ti •nucha  ;  W.  trygu.] 

1.  To  cut  or  dig,  as  a  ditch,  a  channel  for  water, 
or  a  long  hollow  in  the  earth.  We  trench  land  for 
draining. 

[This  is  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  word.] 

2.  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  ditch  and  raising  a  ram- 
part or  breastwork  of  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch. 

[In  this  sense,  Entrench  is  more  generally  used.] 

3.  To  furrow  ;  to  form  with  deep  furrows  by  plow- 
ing. 

4.  To  cut  a  long  gash.     [AW in  use.]  Shak. 
TRENCH,  v.i.     To  encroach.     [See  Entrench.] 
TRENCH,  n.     A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth  ;  a 

ditch  ;  as,  a  trench  for  draining  land. 

2.  In  fortificution,  a  deep  ditch  cut  for  defense,  or 
to  interrupt  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  wall  or 
breastwork  formed  by  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
ditch,  is  also  called  a  trench,  as  also  any  raised  work 
formed  with  bavins,  gabions,  wool-packs,  or  other 
solid  materials.  Hence  the  phrases,  to  mount  the 
trenches,  to  guard  the  trenches,  to  clear  the  trenches, 
&c. 

To  open  the  trenches  ,*  to  begin  to  dig,  or  to  form  the 
lines  of  approach. 
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TRENCH' ANT,  a.     [Fr.  tranchant.] 

Cutting  ;  sharp.     [Little  used.]  Spenser. 

TRENCH'£D,  (trencht,)  pp.    Cut  into  long  hollows 

or  ditches  ;  furrowed  deep. 
TRENCH'ER.  n.     [Fr.  tranchoir.] 

1.  A  wooden  plate.  Trenchers  were  in  use  among 
the  common  people  of  New  England  till  the  revolu- 
tion. 

2.  The  table.  Shak. 

3.  Food  ;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  would  be  no  ordinary  declension  that  would  bring  Borne  meu 
to  place  their  Bummum  bonum  upon  their  trenchers. 

Soutft. 

TRENCH'ER-FL?,  re.  [trencher  and  fly.]  One 
that  haunts  the  tables  of  others  ;  a  parasite. 

VEslrancre. 

TRENCH'ER-FRIEND,  (-frend,)  n.  [treneJier  and 
friend.]  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  others;  a 
sponger. 

TRENCH'ER-IUAN,  n.     [trencher  and  man.]     A  feed- 
er ;  a  great  eater.  Shak. 
2.  A  cook.     [Obs.] 

TRENCH'ER-MaTE,  n.  [trencher  and  mate.]  A  ta- 
ble companion  ;  a  parasite.  Hooker. 

TRENCH'ING,  ppr.  Cutting  into  trenches  ;  digging; 
ditching. 

TRENCH'ING,  n.  The  preparation  of  soils  by  digging 
two  or  more  spades  deep,  and  exposing  the  soil. 

Gardner. 

TRENCH'-PLOW,       )   re.      [trench    and    plow.]      A 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH,  j  kind  of  plow  for  opening 
land  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  common  fur- 
rows. Cyc.  ■ 

TRENCH'-PLOW,       )  v.  t.     [trench  and  plow.]     To 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH,  j      plow  with  deep  furrows. 

TRENCH'-PLOW-ING,       I  n.     The   practice  or  op- 

TRENCH'-PLOUGH-ING,  j  eration  of  plowing 
witli  deep  furrows,  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the 
land  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual.  Cyc. 

TREND,  ti.  i.  [This  word  seems  to  he  allied  to  trun- 
dle or  to  run.] 

To  run  ;  to  stretch ;  to  tend  ;  to  have  a  particular 
direction  ;  as,  the  shore  of  the  sea  trends  to  the 
south-west. 

TREND,  n.  Inclination  in  a  particular  direction  ;  as, 
the  trend  of  a  coast.  JVilkes. 

TREND,  v.  t.  In  rural  economy,  to  free  wool  from  its 
filth.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TREND'ER,  re.  One  whose  business  is  to  free  wool 
from  its  filth.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TREND'ING,  ppr.     Running  ;  tending. 
2.  Cleaning  wool.     [Local.] 

TREND'ING,  re.     Inclination;  stretching. 

2.  The  operation  of  freeing  wool  from  filth  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Cyc. 

TREN'DLE,  re.  [Sax.  ;  probably  connected  with 
trundle ;  Sw.  triad,  round  ;  that  is,  round,  with  a 
prefix.] 

Any  thing  round  used  in  turning  or  rolling  ;  a  little 
wheel. 

TREN'TAL,  re.  [Fr.  trentc,  thirty;  contracted  from 
L.  triginta,  It.  trenta.] 

An  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
service,  consisting  of  thirty  masses  rehearsed  for 
thirty  days  successively  after  the  party's  death. 

Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  re.  [Fr.  trepan  ;  It.  trapano  ;  Gr.  rpvira- 
vov,  from  rnvmito,  to  bore  ;  rpnrra,  a  hole  ;  rpuoj. 
Q.U.  L.  tero,  ter.ebra,  on  the  root  Rp.] 

In  surgery,  a  circular  saw  for  perforating  the 
skull.     It  resembles  a  wimble.  Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  v.  t.  To  perforate  the  skull  and  take  out 
a  piece  ;  a  surgical  operation  for  relieving  the  brain 
from  pressure  or  irritation.  Cyc. 

TRE-PAN',  a  snare,  and  TRE-PAN',  to  insnare,"  are 
from  trap,  antl  written  Trapan,  which  see. 

TRE-PAN'N£D,  pp.     Having  the  skull  perforated. 

TRE-PAN'NER,  re.     One  who  trepans. 

TRE-PAN'NING,  ppr.  Perforating  the  skull  with  a 
trepan. 

TRE-PAN'NING,  n.  The  operation  of  making  an 
opening  in  the  skull,  for  relieving  the  brain  from 
compression  or  irritation.  Cyc. 

TRE-PHINE'  or  TRE-PHINE',  re.  [See  Trepan.] 
An  instrument  for  trepanning,  more  modern  than 
the  trepan.  It  is  a  circular  or  cylindrical  saw,  with 
a  handle  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  per- 
forator, called  the  center-pin.  P.   Cyc. 

TRE-PHINE',  v.  t.  To  perforate  with  a  trephine  ;  to 
trepan.  P.  Cyc. 

TRE-PHIN'-ED,  (Ire  find',)  ot;.     Trepanned. 

TREP'ID,  a.    [L.  Svqnatw.]  " 

Trembling  ;  qn&ung.   "M/ai  used.] 

TREP-I-DA'TION,  re.  [L.'lreviditio,  from  trcpido,  to 
tremble  ;  Russ.  iropeg,  a  trcmolir.g  ;  trepischu,  to 
tremble.] 

1.  An  involuntaiy  trembling;  a  quaking  or  quiv- 
ering, particularly  from  fear  or  terror ,  hence,  a  state 
of  terror.     The  men  were  in  great  trepidation. 

2.  A  trembling  of  the  limbs,  as  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions. 

3.  In  the  old  astronomy,  a  libration  of  the  eighth 
sphere,  or  a   motion  which   the   Ptolemaic  system 
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ascribes  to  the  firmament,  to  account  for  the  changes 
and  motion  of  the  axis  of  the  world.  Hutlon. 

4.  Hurry  ;  confused  haste. 
TRESPASS,  v.  i.     [Norm,  trespasser!  ires,  L.  trans, 
beyond,  and  passer;  to  pass.] 

1.  Literally,  to  pass  beyond  ;  hence,  primarily,  to 
pass  over  the  boundary  line  of  another's  land  ;  to 
enter  unlawfully  upon  the  land  of  another.  A  man 
may. trespass  by  walking  over  the  ground  of  another, 
and  the  law  gives  a  remedy  for  damages  sustained. 

2.  To  commit  any  offense,  or  to  do  any  act  that  in- 
jures or  annoys  another ;  to  violate  any  rule  of  recti- 
tude, to  the  injury  of  another. 

If  any  man  shall  trespass  against  his  neighbor,  and  an  oath  bo 
laid  upon  him.  —  1  Kings  viii.    Sc?  Luke  xvii.  3  and  t. 

3.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  transgress  voluntarily  any 
divine  law  or  command  ;  to  violate  any  known  rule 
of  duty. 

In  the  time  of  his  disease  did  he  trespass  yet  more.  —  2  Chron. 

We  have  trespassed  against  our  God.  —  Ezra  X. 

4.  To  intrude;  to  go  too  far;  to  put  to  inconveni- 
ence by  demand  or  importunity  ;  as,  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  or  patience  of  another. 

TRES'PASS,  n.  In  law,  an  unlawful  act,  committed 
with  force  and  violence  {vi  ct  armis)  on  the  person, 
property,  or  relative  rights  of  another.     Blackstone. 

2.  Aiiy  injury  or  offense  done  to  another. 

If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses.  —  Matt.  vi. 

3.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law  ; 
any  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  ;  sin.     Col.  ii. 

You  frith  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  6ins. 
—  Eph.  ii. 

TRES'PASS-ER,  n.  One  who  commits  a  trespass  ; 
one  who  enters  upon  another's  land,  or  violates  his 
rights. 

2.  A  transgressor  of  the  moral  law  ;  an  offender;  a 
sinner. 

TRES'PASS-ING,  ppr.  Entering  another  man's  in- 
closure  ;  injuring  or  annoying  another ;  violating  the 
divine  law  or  moral  duty. 

TRESS,  n.  [Fr.  and  Dan.  tressc :  Sw.  tress,  a  lock  or 
weft  of  hair  ;  Dan.  tresser,  Sw.  tressa,  Russ.  tresuyu, 
to  weave,  braid,  or  twist.  The  Sp.  has  trenza,  and 
the  Port,  tranca,  a  tress.  The  French  tressc  may  pos- 
sibly be  from  the  It.  treccia,  but  probably  it  is  from 
some  dialect  of  the  north  of  Europe.] 
A  knot  or  curl  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare.  Pope. 

TRESS'ED,  (trest,)  a.    Having  tresses. 

2.  Curled  ;  formed  into  ringlets.  Spenser. 

J'RESS'£L,  n.     See  Trestle. 

TRESS'URE,  ti.*  In  heraldry,  a  kind  of  border. 

TRES'TLE,  (tres'l,)  n.  [Fr.  trtteau,  for  tresleau  ;  W. 
trSs,  a  trace,  a  chain,  a  stretch,  labor  ;  tresiaw,  to 
.nbor,  that  is,  to  strain  ;  trestyl,  a  strainer,  a  trestle. 
This  root  occurs  in  stress  and  distress.] 

1.  The  frame  of  a  table,  [du.  D.  dricstal,  a  three- 
legged  stool.] 

2.  A  movable  form  for  supporting  any  thing. 

3.  In  bridges,  a  frame  consisting  of  two  posts  with 
a  head  or  cross  beam  and  braces,  on  which  rest  the 
string-pieces.  [This  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  New 
England.  It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  trussel  or 
trussl.] 

Trestle-trees,  in  a  strip,  are  two  strong  bars  of  tim- 
ber, fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
mast-head,  to  support  the  frame  of  the  top. 

Totten. 
TRET,  n.     [Probably  from  L.  tritus,  tero,  to  wear.] 
In  commerce,  an  allowance  to  purchasers,  for  waste 
or  refuse  matter,  of  4  pounds  on  every  104  pounds 
of  suttle  weight,  or  weight  after  the  tare  is  deducted. 

McCulloch. 
TRETH'INGS,  n.  pi.     [W.  trSth,  a  tax;    trcthu,  to 
tax.] 

Taxes  ;   imposts.  Johnson. 

[I  know  not  where  used.     It  is  unknown,  I  believe,  in 
the  United  States.] 
TREV'ET,  ?».     [three-fret;  tripod;  Fr.  trepied.] 

A  stool  or  other  thing  that  is  supported  by  three 
legs. 
TREY,  (trS,)  n.     [L.  trcs,  Eng.  three,  Fr.  trois.] 

A  three  at  cards  ;  a  card  of  three  spots.       Skak. 
TRI,  a  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  sig- 
nifies three,  from  Gr.  roetc. 
TRI'A-BLE,  a.     [from  try.]     That  may  be  tried  ;  that 
may  be  subjected  to  trial  or  test.  Boyle. 

2.  That  may  undergo  a  judicial  examination  ;  that 
may  properly  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court. 
A  cause  may  be  triable  before  one  court,  which  is 
not  triable  in  another.  In  England,  testamentary 
causes  are  triable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
TRI'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  triable. 
TRI-A-eON-TA-HE'DRAL,  a.  [Gr.  rpiuKovra,  thir- 
ty, and  hdpa,  side.] 

Having  thirty  sides.  In  mineralogy,  hounded  by 
thirty  rhombs.  Clcavcland. 

TRI'A-GON-TER,  n.     [Gr.  Tptaxovrnpys.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  vessel  of  thirty  oars.     Mitford. 
TRI'AD,  n.     [L.  trias,  from  trcs,  three.] 
The  union  of  three  ;  three  united. 
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In  music,  the  common  chord,  consisting  of  a  note 
sounded  along  with  its  third  and  fifth,  with  or  with- 
out the  octave.  Callcott.  Ed.  Encyc. 
TRI'AL,  h.  t  [from  try.]  Any  effort  or  exertion  of 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  effect,  or 
what  can  be  done.  A  man  tries  to  lift  a  stone,  and 
on  trial  finds  he  is  not  able.  A  team  attempts  to 
draw  a  load,  and  after  unsuccessful  trial, the  attempt 
is  relinquished. 

2.  Examination  by  a  test;  experiment;  as  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

3.  Expeiiment;  act  of  examining  by  experience. 
In  gardening  and  agriculture,  we  learn  by  trial,  what 
land  vviil  produce ;  and  often  repeated  trials  are 
necessary. 

4.  Experience ;  suffering  that  puts  strength,  pa- 
tience, or  faith  to  the  test ;  afflictions  or  tempta- 
tions that  exercise  and  prove  the  graces  or  virtues 
of  men. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  sconrgings.  —  Heb.  xi. 

5.  In  law,  the  examination  of  a  cause  in  contro- 
versy between  parties,  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Tri- 
als are  civil  or  criminal.  Trial  in  civil  causes  may 
be  by  record  or  inspection  ;  it  may  be  by  witnesses 
and  jury,  or  by  the  court.  By  the  laws  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States,  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal 
cases,  is  held  sacred.  No  criminal  can  be  legally  de- 
prived of  that  privilege. 

6.  Temptation  ;  test  of  virtue. 

Every  station  is  exposed  lo  some  trials.  Rogers. 

7.  State  of  being  tried.  Shak. 
TRI-AL'I-TY,  ii.     [from  three.]    Three  united  ;  state 

of  being  three.     [Little  used.]  Wharton. 

TRI-AN'DRI-A,  n.      [Gr.   rpets,  three,  and  apnp,  a 

male.] 
A  class  of  monoclinous  or  hermaphrodite  plants, 

having  three  distinct  and  equal  stamens. 

Linnceus. 
TRl-AN'DRI-AN,  )  a.      Having    three    distinct    and 
TRI-AN'DROUS,  j       equal    stamens,  in    the   same 

flower  with  a  pistil  or  pistils. 
TRl'AN"GLE,  (trl'ang-gl,)  n*  [Fr.,  from  L.  triangu- 

lum  ;  trcs,  tria,  three,  and  angulus,  a  corner.] 

1.  In  geometry,  a  figure  bounded  by  three  lines, 
and  containing  three  angles.  The  three  angles  of  a 
plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180", 
the  number  of  degrees  in  a  semicircle. 

If  the  three  lines  or  sides  of  a  triangle  are  all  right, 
it  is  a  plane,  or  rectilinear  triangle. 

If  all  the  three  sides  are  equal,  it  is  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

*If  two  of  the  sides  only  are  equal,  it  is  an  isosceles 
or  equicrural  triangle. 

If  all  the  three  sides  are  unequal,  it  is  a  scalene  or 
scalenous  triangle. 

If  one  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle,  the  triangle 
is  rectangular. 

If  one  of  the  angles  is  obtuse,  the  triangle  is  called 
obtusangular  or  amhl.ygonous. 

If  all  the  angles  are  acute,  the  triangle  is  acutan- 
gular  or  oxygenous. 

If  the  three  lines  of  a  triangle  are  all  curves,  the 
triangle  is  said  to  he  curvilinear. 

If  some  of  the  sides  are  right  and  others  curve, 
the  triangle  is  said  to  be  miztilinear. 

If  the  sides  are  all  arcs  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere,  the  triangle  is  said  to  be  spherical.  Cyc. 

2.  An  instrument  of  percussion  in  music,  made  of 
a  rod  of  polished  steel,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle. 

3.  In  military  punishments,  three  halberts  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  united  at  the  top,  to  which  soldiers 
are  bound  when  flogged. 

TRI'AN"GLED,  a.    Having  three  angles. 

TRI-AN"GU-LAR,  a.     Having  three  angles. 

In  botany,  a  triangular  stem  has  three  prominent 
longitudinal  angles  ;  a  triangular Zea/has  three  prom- 
inent angles,  without  any  reference  to  their  measure- 
ment or  direction.  Martyn.     Smith. 

Triangular  numbers  ;  the  series  of  numbers  formed 
by  the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic- 
al progression,  of  which  the  common  difference  is  1. 

Brandc. 

TRT-AN"GU-LAR-LY,  adv.  After  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle. Harris. 

TRI-AN"GU-LA'TION,  n.  The  use  of  a  series  of 
triangles  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  ;  or  the  series 
of  triangles  thus  used.  Ji.  D.  Stanley. 

TRI'ARGH-Y,  n.     [Gr.  rp'.tc  and  apxn-] 
Government  by  three  persons. 

TRI-A'RI-AN,  a.     [L.  triarii.] 

Occupying  the  third  post  or  place.  Cowley. 

TRI'AS,  m.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  upper 
new  red  sandstone.  Lycll. 

TRI-AS'SIG,  a.     Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  trias. 

TRI'BAL,  a.    Belonging  to  a  tribe. 

TRIBE,  n.  [W.  trcv ;  Gael,  trcabh;  Sax.  thorpe,  D. 
dorp,  G.  dorf;  Sw.  and  Dan.  torp,  a  hamlet  or  vil- 
lage ;  L.  tribus.  We  have  tribe  from  the  last.  In 
Welsh,  the  word  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  home- 
stead, hamlet,  or  town,  as  does  the  Sax.  thorpe.  The 
Sax.  ira'f  is  a  tent  ;  Russ.  derevni,  an  estate,  a  ham- 
let.   From  the  sense  of  house,  the  word  came  tosig- 
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nify  a  family,  a  race  of  descenoants  from  cne  pro- 
genitor, who  originally  settled  round  him  and  formed 
a  village.] 

1.  A  family,  race,  or  series  of  generations,  de- 
scending from  the  same  progenitor,  and  kept  dis- 
tinct, as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

2.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  people, 
from  whatever  cause  that  distinction  may  have  orig- 
inated. The  city  of  Athens  was  divided  into  ten 
tribes.  Rome  was  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes;  afterward  the  people  were  distributed  into 
thirty  tribes,  and  afterward  into  thirty-five. 

Roman  Hist. 

3.  A  number  of  things  having  certain  characters 
or  resemblances  in  common  ;  as,  a  tribe  of  plants ;  a 
tribe  of  animals 

Linnceus  distributed  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
three  tribes,  viz.,  Monocotyledonous,  Dicotyledonous, 
and  Acotyledonous  plants,  and  these  he  subdivided 
into  gentes  or  nations.  Martyn. 

By  recent  naturalists,  tribe  has  been  used  for  a  di- 
vision of  animals  or  vegetables,  intermediate  be- 
tween order  and  genus.  Cuvier  divides  his  orders 
into  families,  arid  his  families  into  tribes,  including 
under  the  latter  one  or  more  genera.  Leach,  in  his 
arrangement  of  insects,  makes  his  tribes,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  primary  subdivisions  of  his  orders,  anil  his 
families  subordinate  to  them,  and  immediately  in- 
cluding the  genera.  Cnvier.     Ed.  Encijc. 

Tribes  of  plants,  in  gardening,  are  such  as  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  by  some  natural  affinity  or  resem- 
blance ;  as  by  their  duration,  the  annual,  biennial, 
and  perennial  tribes  ;  by  their  roots,  as  the  bulbous, 
tuberous,  and  fibrous-rooted  tribes  ;  by  the  loss  or  re- 
tention of  their  leaves,  as  the  deciduous  and  ever- 
green tribes  ;  by  their  fruits  and  seeds,  as  the  legu- 
minous, bacciferous,  coniferous,  nuciferous, 'and  pomifrr- 
ous  tribes,  &c.  Cyc- 

4.  A  division  ;  a  number  considered  collectively. 

5.  A  nation  of  savages  ;  a  body  of  rude  people 
united  under  one  leader  or  government ;  as,  the 
tribes  of  the  six  nations;  the  Seneca  tribe  in  Amer- 
ica. 

6.  A  number  of  persons  of  any  character  or  pro- 
fession ;  in  contempt ;  as,  the  scribbling  tribe. 

Roscommon. 
TRIBE,  v.  t.    To  distribute  into  tribes  or  classes.  [JVot 

much  used.]  Bp.  Nicholson. 

TRIB'LET,       (  n.      A   goldsmith's   tool    for   making 
TRIB'O-LET,  (      rings.  Jlinsworlli. 

TRI-BOM'E-TER,  n.     [Gr.  rpt0oj,  to  rub  or  wear,  and 
perp;m,  measure.] 

An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  friction 
in  rubbing  surfaces.  Braude. 

TRT'BRAGH,    n.      [Gr.    rpeic,   three,   and   /3paxvf, 
short.] 

In  ancient  prosody,  a  poetic  foot  of  three  short  syl- 
lables, as  meTiiis. 
TRI-BRAG'TE-ATE,  a.    Having  three  bracts. 

Dccanaollc. 
TRIB-Tj-LA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tribulo,  to  thrash, 
to  beat.] 

-  Severe  affliction  ;  distresses  of  life  ;  vexations.  In 
Scripture,  it  often  denotes  the  troubles  and  distresses 
which  proceed  from  persecution. 

When  tribulation  or  persecution  nriseth  because  of  the  word,  by 

and  by  he  is  offended.  —  M  ill.  xiii. 
In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation. — John  xvi. 

TRI-BO'NAL,  n.     [L.  tribunal,  from  tribunus,  a  trib- 
une, who  administered  justice.] 

1.  Properly,  the  seat  of  a  judge;  the  bench  on 
which  a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administer- 
ing justice. 

2.  More  generally,  a  court  of  justice  :  as,  the  house 
of  lords  in  England  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom. 

3.  [Fr.  tribunel.]  In  France,  a  gallery  or  eminence 
in  a  church  or  other  place,  in  which  the  musical  per- 
formers are  placed  for  a  concert. 

TRIB'U-NA-RY,   a.      [from    tribune.]      Pertaining  to 

tribunes. 
TRIB'LiNE,  (trib'yune,)  n.     [Fr.  tribun .;  L.  tribunus, 

from  tribus,  tribe  ;  Sp.  and  It.  tribuno.] 

1.  In  ancient  Rome,  an  officer  or  magistrate  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of 
the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liberties 
against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  upon 
them  by  the  senate  and  consuls.  These  magistrates 
were  at  first  two,  but  their  number  was  increased 
ultimately  to  ten.  There  were  also  military  tribunes, 
officers  of  the  army,  of  whom  there  were  from  four 
to  six  in  each  legion.  In  the  year  of  Rome  731,  the 
senate  transferred  the  authority  of  the  tribunes  to 
Augustus  and  his  successors.  There  were  also  other 
officers  called  tribunes  ;  as,  tribunes  of  the  treasury, 
&c.  Cyc.     Smith's  Diet 

2.  A  bench  or  elevated  place,  from  which  speeches 
were  delivered. 

3.  In  France,  a  pulpit  or  elevated  place  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  a  speaker  stands  to 
address  the  assembly. 

TRIB'UNE-SHIP,  (  n.    The  office  of  a  tribune. 
TRIB'U-NATE,      j  Mdison. 
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'rRIB-U-NI"CIAN,  (trib-vu-nish'an,)  >  a.     Pertaining 

TRIB-U-NI"TIAL,  (trib-yu-nish'al,)  j  to  tribunes  ; 
as,  tribunician  power  or  authority.  Middleton. 

2.  Suiting  a  tribune. 

I'RIB'U-TA-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  tributary  manner. 

l'IUB'lj-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tribu- 
tary. 

TRIB'lJ-TA-RY,  a.  [from  tribute.]  Paying  tribute  to 
another,  either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  submission,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  peace.  The  republic  of 
Ragusa  is  tributary  to  the  grand  seignior.  Many  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  are  tributary  to  the  Barbary 
States. 

2.  Subject;  subordinate. 

He,  to  grace  Ilia  tributary  gods.  Milton. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 

No  flattery  tunes  these  tributary  lays.  Concanen. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  any  thing.  The  Ohio  has 
many  large  tributary  streams,  and  is  itself  tributary 
to  the  Mississippi. 

TRIB'LT-TA-RY,  n.  One  that  pays  tribute  or  a  stated 
sum  to  a  conquering  power,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing peace  and  protection,  or  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission,  or  for  the  purchase  of  security.  What 
a  reproach  to  nations,  that  they  should  be  the  tributa- 
ries of  Algiers ! 

TRIB'UTE,  (trib'yute,)  n.  t  [Fr.  tribut;  L.  tributum, 
from  iribuo,  to  give,  bestow,  or  divide.] 

1.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  paid  by  one  prince  or  nation  to  an- 
other, either  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission, 
or  as  the  price  of  peace  and  protection,  or  by  virtue 
of  some  treaty.  The  Romans  made  all  their  con- 
quered countries  pay  tribute,  as  do  the  Turks,  at  this 
day  ;  and  in  some  countries  the  tribute  is  paid  in 
children.  Cyc. 

2.  A  personal  contribution  ;  as,  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect. 

3.  Something  given  or  contributed. 
TRIB'UTE,  v.  t.     To  pay  as  tribute. 
TRIB'L?-TED,  pp.     Paid  as  tribute. 
TRIB'U-TING,  ppr.     Paving  as  tribute. 
TRl-CAP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  capsula,  a 

little  chest.] 

In  botany,  three-capsuled  ;  having  three  capsules 
to  each  flower.  Martyn. 

TRICE,  v.  t.    To  haul  up  by  means  of  a  rope. 
TRICE,  n.    A  very   short  time;   an  instant;   a  mo- 
ment. 

If  they  get  nc7er  so  great  spoil  at  any  time,  they  waste  the  same 

in  a  trice.  Spenser. 

A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice.  Young. 

TRT-CEN'NI-AL,  a.     [L.  tricenninm.] 

Denoting  thirty  years,  or  what  pertains  to  that 
number. 

TRI-CHOT'O-MOUS,  (tn-kot'o-mus,)  a.  [See  Tri- 
chotomy.] Divided  into  three  parts,  or  divided  by 
threes  ;  as,  a  trichotomous  stem.  Martyn. 

TRI-CHOT'O-MY,  (trl-kot'o-me.)  n.  [Gr.  rptXa, 
thrice,  and  renvoi,  to  cut  or  divide.] 

Division  into  three  parts.  Watts. 

TRI'CHRO-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  rcac  and  ■xpopa.] 

The  quality  of  presenting  different  colors  in  three 
different  directions.  ,  Dana. 

TRICK,  n.  [D.  trek,  a  pull  or  drawing,  a.  trick;  trek- 
ken,  to  draw,  to  drag ;  bedriegen,  to  cheat  ;  dricgen,  to 
tack  or  baste  ;  G.  triegen,  to  deceive  ;  truer,  betrug, 
fraud,  trick  ,•  Dan.  trekkc,  a  trick  ;  trekkcr,  to  draw, 
to  entice  ;  Fr.  tricher,  to  cheat ;  It.  trcccare,  to  cheat ; 
trecca,  a  huckster  ;  treccia,  a  lock  of  hair,  from  fold- 
ing, involving,  Gr.  3/)if ;  Pp.  trica,  a  quibble;  L.  tri- 
car, to  play  tricks,  to  trifle,  to  baffle.  We  see  the 
same  root  in  the  Low  L.  intrico,  to  fold1,  and  in  in- 
trigue. Trick  is  from  drawing,  that  is,  a  drawing 
aside,  or  a  folding,  interweaving,  implication.] 

1.  An  artifice  or  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception ;  a  fraudful  contrivance  for  an  evil  purpose, 
or  an  underhand  scheme  to  impose  upon  the  world  ; 
a  cheat  or  cheating.  We  hear  of  tricks  in  bargains, 
and  tricks  of  state. 

He  comes  to  me  for  counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick.      South. 

2.  A  dextrous  artifice. 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate.  Pope. 

3.  Vicious  practice  ;  as,  the  tricks  of  youth. 

4.  The  sly  artifice  or  legerdemain  of  a  juggler;  as, 
the  tricks  of  a  meny-andrew. 

5.  A  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  a  winner  at  one 
turn. 

6.  An  unexpected  event. 

Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

7.  A  particular  habit  or  manner;  as,  he  has  a  trick 
of  drumming  with  his  fingers,  or  a  trick  of  frowning. 

[  This  word  is  in  common  use  in  America,  and  by  no 
means  vulgar.] 

8.  Among  seamen,  the  period  spent  by  a  sailor  at 
the  helm.  Totten. 

TRICK,  v.  t.     To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud  ; 

to  cheat ;  as,  to  trick  another  in  the  sale  of  a  horse. 
TRICK,  v.  U     [W.  trcciaw,  to  furnish  or  harness,  to 

trick  out;  tree,  an  implement,  harness,  gear,  from 
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rhee,  a  breaking  forth,  properly  a  throwing  or  ex- 
tending. This  may  he  a  varied  application  of  the 
foregoing  word.] 

To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  set  off;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically. 

Trick  her  off  in  air.  Pope. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  out. 

People  arc  lavish  in  tricking  up  their  children  in  fine  clothes,  yet 
starve  their  minds.  Locke. 

TRICK,  v.  i.    To  live  by  deception  and  fraud. 

Dryden. 
TRICK' ED,  (trikt,)  pp.     Cheated  ;  deceived  ;  dressed. 
TRICK'ER,       |  n.    One  who  tricks  ;  a  deceiver;  a 
TRICK'STER,  \      cheat. 
TRICK'ER,  n.     A  trigger.     [See  Trigger.] 
TRtCK'ER-Y,  n.    The   art  of  dressing  up;  artifice; 

stratagem.  Parr.  Burke. 

TRICK'ING,  ppr.     Deceiving  ;    cheating ;    defraud- 
ing. 
2.  Dressing ;  decorating. 
TRICK'ING,  n.     Dress  ;  ornament.  Shak. 

TRICK'ISH,  a.     Artful  in  making  bargains  ;  given  to 

deception  and  cheating  ;  knavish.  Pope. 

TRICK'ISI-I-LY,  adv.     Artfully  ;  knavishly. 
TRICK'ISH-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  trickish  or 

deceitful. 
TRICK'LE,  (trik'l,)».  i.  [Allied  perhaps  to  Gr.  rpcxto, 
to  run,  and  a  diminutive.] 

To  flow  in  a  small,  gentle  stream  ;  to  run  down  ; 
as,  tears  trickle  down  the  cheek  ;  water  trickles  from 
the  eaves. 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 

A  gentle  stream.  Spenser. 

TRICK'LING,  ppr.  Flowing  down  in  a  small,  gentle 
stream. 

TRICK'LING,  n.  The  act  of  flowing  in  a  small,  gen- 
tle stream. 

He  wakened  by  the  trickling  of  hia  blood.  Wiseman. 

TRICK'MENT,  n.    Decoration.     [JVot  used.] 

TRICK'SY,  a.  [from  trick.]  Pretty;  brisk.  [JVot 
much  used.]  Shak. 

TRICK'-TRACK,  n.  A  game  resembling  backgam- 
mon. 

TRIC'LI-NATE,  n.  [Gr.  rpts,  threefold,  and  k\ii>u>, 
to  incline.] 

In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  crystals  in  which 
the  three  axes  are  a!'  obliquely  inclined  to  one  an- 
other, as  in  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism.      Dana. 

TRl-CLIN'I-A-RY,  a.  [L.  tricliniaris,  from  triclinium, 
a  couch  to  recline  on  at  dinner.] 

Pertaining  to  a  couch  for  dining,  or  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

TRI--6LW I-UM,  n.     [L.,  from  tres  and  clino.] 

Among  the  Romans,  a  couch  for  reclining  on  at 
meals,   usually   for  three  persons  ;    also,  a  dining- 
room,  furnished  with  such  couches  on  three  sides. 
Smith's  Diet. 

TRI-COC'eOUS,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  coccus,  a 
berry.] 

A  tricoccous  or  three-grained  capsule  is  one 
which  is  swelling  out  in  three  protuberances  inter- 
nally divided  into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each  ; 
as  in  Euphorbia.  Martyn. 

TRI'COL-OR,  n.  The  national  French  banner,  of 
three  colors,  blue,  white,  and  red,  adopted  at  the 
first  revolution. 

TRI'COL-OR-^D,  a.  Having  three  colors  ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  present  flag  of  France. 

TRI-GOR-NIG'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  tres  and  cornu.] 
Having  three  horns. 

TRI-COR'PO-RAL,  a.  [L.  tricorpor;  tres  and 
corpus.] 

Having  three  bodies.  Todd. 

TRI-CUSP'ID,  a.  Having  three  points  ;  as,  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  i.  e.,  the  valve  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Brandt. 

TRI-CUSP'I-DATE,  a.  [L.  tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  a 
point.] 

In  botany,  three-pointed  ;  ending  in  three  points; 
as,  a  tricuspidale  stamen. 

TRI-DAC'TYL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpcic,  three, and  danrv- 
Xoi,  a  toe.] 

Having  three  toes. 

TRIDE,  a.  Among  hunters,  short  and  ready;  fleet; 
as,  a  tride  pace.  Bailey.     Cyc. 

TRI'DENT,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  tridens  ;  tres,  three,  and 
dens,  tooth.] 

In  mythology,  a  kind  of  scepter  or  spear  with  three 
prongs,  which  the  fables  of  antiquity  put  into  the 
hands  of  Neptune,  the  deity  of  the  ocean. 

TRI'DFNT  I 

TRI'DFNT-FD   \a'    Having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

TRI-DENT'ATE,  a.     [L.  tres  and  dens,  tooth.] 

Having  three  teeth.  Lee, 

TRI-DENT'INE,  a.     [from  L.  Tridentum.] 

Pertaining  to  Trent,  or  the  celebrated  council  held 

in  that  city.  Encyc.  Am. 

TRI-DI-A-PA'SON,  n.     [tri  and  diapason.]     In  music, 

a  triple  octave  or  twenty-second.  Busby. 

TRI'DING.     SeeTRiTHiNG. 
TRI-DO-DEC-A-HE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  rpctc,  three,  and 

dodccahedral.] 
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In  crystallography,  presenting  three  ranges  effaces, 
one  above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 
TRID'U-AN,  a.     [L.  triduum;  tres  and  dies,  day.] 

Lasting  three  days,  or  happening  every  third  day. 
[Little  used.] 
TRI-EN'NI-AL,  a.     [Fr.  tricnnal ;  L.  triennis,  trienni- 
um  ;  tres,  three,  and  annus,  year.] 

1.  Continuing  three  years  ;  as,  triennial  parlia- 
ments. 

2.  Happening  every  three  years  ;  as,  triennial  elec- 
tions. Triennial  elections  and  parliaments  were  es- 
tablished in  England  in  1695;  but  these  were  discon- 
tinued in  1717,  and  septennial  elections  and  parlia- 
ments were  adopted,  which  still  continue. 

TRI-EN'NI  AL-LY,  adv.    Once  in  three  years. 
TRI' ENS,  n.     [L.]     A  Roman  copper  coin,  equal  to 

one  third  of  the  as. 
TRI'ER,  n.      [from  try.]     One  who  tries  ;  one  who 

makes  experiments  ;  one  who  examines  any  thing 

by  a  test  or  standard. 

2.  One  who  tries  judicially ;  a  judge  who  tries  a 
person  or  cause.     [See  Trior.] 

3.  A  name  given  to  persons  appointed  according  to 
law,  to  try  whether  a  person  challenged  to  the  favor 
is  qualified  to  serve  on  a  jury.  Bouvier, 

4.  A  test ;  that  which  tries  or  approves.       Shalt. 
TRI'ER-XRCH,  n.  [Gr.  Tptnpni,  a  trireme,  and  apxos, 

a  chief.] 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  commander  of  a  trireme  ; 

particularly  at  Athens,  one  who,  at  his  own  expense, 

equipped  the  vessel,  kept  it  in  repair,  and  procured 

the  crew.  Smith's  Diet. 

TRI'ER-ARCH-Y,  n.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

Smith's  Diet. 
TRI-E-TER'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  trictcricus ;  tres,  three,  and 
Gr.  croc,  year.] 

Triennial ;  kept  or  occurring  once  in  three  years. 
[Little  used.]  Gregory. 

TRI'FAL-LoW,  v.  t.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  fallow.] 
To  plow  land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

Mortimer. 
TRT'FAL-LoW-jED,  pp.   Plowed  the  third  time  before 

sowing. 
TRi'FAL-LoW-ING,  ppr.     Plowing  the  third  time 

before  sowing.  Ash. 

TRl-FA'RI-OUS,  a.     Arranged  in  three  rows. 

P.  Cyc. 
TRI'FID,   a.      [L.  trifidus  ;  tres,  three,  and  findo,  to 
divide.] 

In  botany,  divided  half  way  into  three  parts  by 
linear  sinuses  with  straight  margins  ;  three-cleft. 

Martyn. 
TRI-FIS'TU-LA-RY,  a.     [L.  tres  and  fistula,  a  pipe.] 

Having  three  pipes.  Brown. 

TRl'FLE,~(trI'fl,)  n.  [It  coincides  with  Trivial, 
which  see.] 

1.  A  thing  of  very  little  value  or  importance  ;  a 
word  applicable  to  any  thing  and  every  thing  of  thts 
character. 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing.  Drayton. 

Moments  make  the  year,  and  trifles,  life.  Young. 

Trt/les 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong.  Shak, 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  sweet 
meats  and  cake,  with  syllabub. 

3.  A  cake. 

TRI'FLE,  v.  i.  To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness, 
gravity,  weight,  or  dignity;  to  act  or  talk  with  lev 
ity. 


2.  To  indulge  in  light  amusements.  Lata. 

To  trifle  with  ;  to  mock  ;  to  play  the  fool  with  ;  to 
treat  without  respect  or  seriousness. 

To  trifle  with,    I  to  spend  in  vanity ;  to  waste  to  no 

To  trifle  away  ;  \  good   purpose  ;    as,    to   trifle  with 

time,  or  to  trifle  away  time  ;  to  trifle  with  advantages. 

TRI'FLE,  v.  t.    To  make  of  no  importance.     [Not  in 

use.  ] 
TRI'FLER,  n.    One  who  trifles  or  acts  with  levity. 

Bacon. 
TRl'FLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Acting  or  talking  with  levity, 
or  without  seriousness  or  being  in  earnest. 

2.  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  importance  ;  trivial ; 
as,  a  trifling  debt  ;  a  trifling  affair. 
TRl'FLING,  n.    Employment  about  things  of  no  im- 
portance. 
TRI'FLING-LY,   adv.     In  a   trifling  manner;    with 

levity  ;  without  seriousness  or  dignity.  Locke. 

TRI'FLING-NESS,  n.     Levity  of  manners  ;  lightness. 

Enticlc. 
2.  Smallness  of  value  ;  emptiness  ;  vanity. 
TRI-FLo'ROUS,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  ftos,  fioris, 
flower.] 

Three-flowered  ;  bearing  three  flowers  ;  as,  a  tri- 
florous  peduncle.  Martyn. 

TRI-FO'Lt-ATE,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  folium,  leaf!] 

Having  three  leaves.  Harte. 

TRI-FO'Ll-O-LATE,  a.    Having  three  folioles. 

DecandoUe. 
TRI'FO-LY,  n.     Sweet  trefoil.     [See  Trefoil.] 

Mason. 
TRI-Fo'RI-UM,  n.     [L.]     The  gallery  or  open  space 
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between  the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles  of  a 
church.  QwiU. 

TRI'FORM,  a.     [L.  tnformis;  tres  and  forma.] 

Having  a  triple  form  or  shape;  as,  the  triform 
countenance  of  the  moon.  Milton. 

TRI-FUR'CA-TED,  a.  Having  three  branches  or 
forks. 

TRIG,  o.  t.     [W.  trifram.    See  Trigger.]     To  fill ;  to 
Stuff.     [JVot  in  use.] 
2.  To  stop,  as  a  wheel.  Bailey 

TRIG,  a.     Full  ;  trim  ;  neat.     [JVot  in  use.] 

TRIG'A-MOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpet;  and  yapoc,  marriage.] 
In  botany,  having  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same 
head,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite.       Brando. 

TRIG'A-MY,  ».  [Gr.  rpttc,  three,  and  yauos,  mar- 
riage.] 

State  of  being  married  three  times ;  or  the  state  of 
having  three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same 
time.  Herbert. 

TRIG'GER,  n.  [W.  trigaw,  to  stop;  Dan.  trekker,  to 
draw  ;  trykker,  to  press  or  pinch  ;  or  trygger,  to  make 
sure  ;  trug,  Sw.  trygg,  safe,  secure  ;  trycka,  to  press. 
This  is  the  Eng.  true,  or  from  the  same  ro-A.] 

1.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  de- 
clivity. 

2.  The  catch  of  a  musket  or  pistol ;  the  part  which, 
being  pulled,  looses  the  lock  for  striking  fire. 

TRF-GIN'TALS,  n.  pi.     [L.  triginta.] 

Trentals.     [See  Trental.] 
TRIG'LYPH,  (trig'lif,)  n.     [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  yXv- 
ipr/,  sculpture.] 

An  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  column, 
repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Each  triglyph  consists 
of  two  entire  gutters  or  channels,  cut  to  a  right  an- 
gle, called  glyphs,  and  separated  by  three  interstices, 
called  femora.  Cyc. 

TRT-GLYPII'ie,         )  a.    Consisting  of  or  pertaining 
TRI-GLYPII'IG-AL,  j      to  tiiglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculp- 
tures. Oliddon. 
TRI'GON,  n.     [Gr.  rpcic,  three,  and  yoivta,  angle.] 

1.  A  triangle  ;  a  term  used  in  astrology  for  a  divis- 
ion consisting  of  three  signs  ;  also,  trine,  an  aspect 
of  two  planets  distant  120  degrees  from  each  other. 

Hutton. 

2.  A  kind  of  triangular  lyre  or  harp  used  among 
the  ancients. 

TRIG'O-NAL,      )  a.    Triangular;  having  three  angles 
TRIG'O-NOUS,  (      or  corners. 

2.  In  botany,  having  three  prominent  longitudinal 
angles.  Martyn. 

TRIG-O-NO-MET'RIC-AL,   a.      Pertaining  to  trigo- 
nometry ;  performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
trigonometry. 
TRIG-O-NO-MET'Rie-AL-LY,   ado.      According   to 
the  rules  or  principles  of  trigonometry. 

Jlsiat.  Res. 
TRIG-O-NOM'E-TRY,  n.    [Gr.  -ptywpoc,  a  triangle, 
and  ucrpcoi,  to  measure.] 

The  measuring  of  triangles  ;  the  science  of  deter- 
mining the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  by  means 
of  certain  parts  which  are  given.  When  this  science 
is  applied  to  the  solution  of  plane  triangles,  it  is 
called  plane  trigonometry  ;  when  its  application  is  to 
spherical  triangles,  it  is  called  spherical  trigonometry. 
TRI-GRAM-MAT'IC,    a.      Containing  three  sets  of 

characters  or  letters.  Oliddon. 

TRI-GRAM'Mie,  a.     [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  ypauua,  a 
letter.] 
Consisting  of  three  letters. 
TRT'GRAPH,"(-graf,)  n.     [rpeic  and  ypa<pn.] 

A  name  given  to  three  letters  having  one  sound. 
TRl-GYN'I-A,  n.    [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  yvvn,  a  fe- 
male.] 
In  botany,  an  order  of  plants  having  three  styles. 
TRT-GYN'I-AN,    (    a.        In     botany,     having     three 
TRIG'YN-OUS,     j        styles. 
TRI-HE'DRAL,  a.     [See  Trihedron.]     Havingthree 

equal  sides  or  faces. 
TRI-llE'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  lipa,  side.] 

A  figure  having  three  equal  sides. 
TRIJ'U-GOUS,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  jugum,  yoke.] 
In  botany,  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets.     A  triju- 
gous  leaf  is  a  Vinnate  leaf  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Martyn. 
TRT-LAT'ER-AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  tres,  three,  and 
lotus,  side.] 
Having  three  sides. 
TRI-LAT'ER-AL-LY,  adv.     With  three  sides. 
T1»-LIN"GUAL,  (-ling'gwal,)  a.      [L.  tres  and  lin- 
gua.] 

Consisting  of  three  languages  or  tongues. 
TRI-LIT'ER-AL,  a.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  litera,  let- 
ter.] 

Consisting  of  three  letters  ;  as,  a  trilileral  root  or 
word. 
TRI-LIT'ER-AL,  ji.    A  word  consisting  of  three  let- 
ters. 
TRIL'I-THON,  ?i.      [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and   XtOoc,  a 
stone.] 

Three  stones  placed  together  like  door  posts  and  a 
lintel. 
'1  RILL,  71.     [It  tritto  ;  Dan.  trille ;  G.  I  -Wler  ;  W.  treil- 
liaw,  to  turn,  to  roll.    But  the  tatter  may  be  con- 
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tracted  from  treiglaw,  to  turn  ;  traitl,  traigyl,  a  turn 
or  roll,  from  the  root  of  draw,  drag.  Trill  Coincides 
with  thirl  and  drill ;  D.  dritlen.     (iu.  reel.] 

A  quaver  ;  a  shake  of  the  voice  in  singing,  or  of 
the  sound  of  an  instrument.     [See  Shake.] 
TRILL,  v.  t.     [It.  trillare.] 

To  utter  with  a  quavering  or  tremulousness  of 
voice ;  to  shake. 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Tliomeon. 

TRILL,  o.  i.    To  flow  in  a  small  stream,  or  in  drops 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  ;  to  trickle. 
And  now  and  then,  an  ample  tear  trilled  dowu 
Her  delicate  cheek.  Slialc. 

2.  To  shake  or  quaver ;  to  play  in  tremulous  vibra- 
tions of  sound. 

To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.  Dryden. 

TRILL' ED,  pp.  Shaken  ;  uttered  with  rapid  vibra- 
tions. 

TRILL'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  with  a  quavering  or 
shake. 

TRILL'ION,  (tril'yun,)  n.  [A  word  formed  arbitra- 
rily of  three,  or  Gr.  toitoc,  and  million.] 

According  to  the  English  notation,  the  product  of  a 
million  involved  to  the  third  power,  or  the  product 
of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million,  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a  million  ;  the  product  of  the  square  of 
a  million  multiplied  by  a  million.  Thus,  1,000,000 
X  1,000,000  =  1,000,000,000,000,  and  this  product 
multiplied  by  a  million  =  1,0  10,000,000,000,000,000. 

According  to  the  French  notation,  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  a  unit  with  twelve  ciphers  annexed  = 
1,000  000,000,000. 

TRT-LO'BATE,  a.     [L.  tres  and  lobus.] 

Having  three  lobes.  Journ.  of  Science. 

TRI'LO-BITE,  7i.*  [Gr.  rpetc,  three,  and  XofJos,  a 
lobe.] 

One  of  an  extinct  family  of  Crustacea,  found  in  the 
earliest  fossiliferous  strata. 

TRI-LOC'lI-LAR,  a.     [L.  tres  and  locus,  a  cell.] 

In  botany,  three-celled ;  having  three  cells  for 
seeds;  as,  a  trilocular  capsule. 

TRIL'O-GY,  71.  [Gr.  rpetc  and  Xoyoc.]  A  series  of 
three  dramas,  which,  although  each  of  them  is  in 
one  sense  complete,  yet  bear  a  mutual  relation,  and 
form  but  parts  of  one  historical  and  poetical  picture. 
Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  is  an  example. 

TRI-LU'MIN-AR,     j  a.     [L.   tres   and   lumen,   light.] 

TRI-Lu'MIN-OUS,  j      Having  three  lights. 

TRIM,  a.  [Sax.  trum,  firm,  stable,  strong,  secure  ; 
trynian,  getrymian,  to  make  firm,  to  strengthen,  to 
prepare,  to  order  or  dispose,  to  exhort,  persuade,  or 
animate.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  set,  to  strain,  or 
to  make  straight.] 

Firm;  compact;  tight;  snug;  being  in  good  or- 
der. We  say  of  a  ship,  she  is  trim,  or  trim-built ;  ev- 
ery thing  about  the  man  is  trim.  We  say  of  a  per- 
son, he  is  trim,  when  his  body  is  well-shaped  and 
firm  ;  and  we  say  his  dress  is  trim,  when  it  sits 
closely  to  his  body  and  appears  tight  and  snug;  and 
of  posture  we  say,  a  man  or  a  soldier  is  trim,  when 
he  stands  erect.  It  is  particularly  applicable  to  sol- 
diers, and  in  Saxon,  truma  is  a  troop  or  body  of  sol- 
diers. 

TRIM,  v.  t.  [Sax.  trumian,  trymian,  to  make  firm  or 
strong,  to  strengthen,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  make  right,  that  is,  to  put 
in  due  order  for  any  purpose. 

The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  put  the  body  in  a  proper  state. 

1  was  trimmed  in  Julia's  gown.  Sluik. 

3.  To  decorate  ;  to  invest  or  embellish  with  extra 
ornaments  ;  as,  to  trim  a  gown  with  lace.     Dryden. 

4.  To  clip,  as  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  also,  to  shave  ; 
that  is,  to  put  in  due  order. 

5.  To  lop,  as  superfluous  branches ;  to  prune  ;  as, 
to  trim  trees.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  adjust  for  use  ;  as,  to  trim  a  lamp. 

7.  To  make  neat ;  to  adjust. 

1  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 

On  her  dead  mistress.  Shak. 

8.  In  carpentry,  to  dress,  as  timber;  to  make 
smooth. 

9.  To  adjust  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  or  the  weight  of 
persons  or  goods  in  a  boat,  so  equally  on  each  side  of 
the  center  and  at  each  end,  that  she  shall  sit  well  on 
the  water  and  sail  well.  Thus  we  say,  to  trim  a  ship 
or  a  boat. 

10.  To  rebuke  ;  to  reprove  sharply  ;  a  popular  use 
of  the  word. 

11.  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sailing  ;  as,  to  trim. 
the  sails. 

To  trim  in  ;  in  carpentry,  to  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
into  other  work.  Moxon. 

To  trim  up  ;  to  dress  ;  to  put  in  order. 
TRIM,  v.  i.    To  balance  ;  to  fluctuate  between  parties, 

so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each.  South. 

TRI  M,  n.     Dress  ;  gear  ;  ornaments,  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts, 
&c,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing. 

Trim  of  the  masts,  is  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
ship  and  to  each  other,  as  near  or  distant,  far  forward 
or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking.  Mar.  Diet. 
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Trim  of  sails,  is  that  position  and  arrangement 
which  is  best  adapted  to  impel  the  ship  forward. 

Mar.  Diet. 

TRT-MES'TER,  71.  [L.  trimastris,  tres,  three,  and 
mensis,  month.] 

A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

Qer.  Universities. 

TRIM'E-TER,  71.  A  poetical  division  of  verse,  con- 
sisting of  three  measures.  Lowth. 

TRIM'E-TER,  )  a.     [Gr.  rptperouc,  three  meas- 

TRI-MET'RIC-AL,  j      ures.] 

Consisting  of  three  poetical  measures,  forming  an 
iambic  of  six  feet.  Roscommon. 

TRI-MET'Rie,  a.  [Gr.  rptc,  threefold,  and  utrpov, 
measure.] 

In  mineralogy,  crystals  with  the  axes  of  three 
kinds,  the  three  being  unequal,  as  the  rectangular 
and  rhombic  prisms.  Dana. 

TRIM'LY,  adv.    Nicely ;  neatly  ;  in  good  order. 

Spenser. 

TRIM'M.ED,  (trimd,)  pp.  Put  in  good  order  ;  dressed  ; 
ornamented;  clipped;   shaved;  balanced;  rebuked. 

TRIM'MER,  71.     One  that  trims  ;  a  time-server. 

2.  A  small  beam,  into  which  are  framed  the  ends 
of  several  joists,  as  when  a  well-hole  is  to  be  left  for 
stairs,  or  to  avoid  bringing  joists  near  chimneys,  &c. 

Owilt. 

TRIM'MING,  ppr.  Putting  in  due  order;  dressing; 
decorating  ;  pruning  ;  balancing ;  fluctuating  be- 
tween  parties. 

TRIM'MING,  71.  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  gar- 
ment, as  lace,  ribbons,  and  the  like. 

TRIM'MING-LY,  ado.    In  a  trimming  manner. 

TRIM'NESS,  71.  Neatness  ;  snugness  ;  the  state  of 
being  close  and  in  good  order. 

TRI'NAL,  a.     [L.  trams,  three.]     Threefold.   Milton. 

TRINE,  a.  Threefold  ;  as,  trine  dimensions,  that  is, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

TRINE,  7i.  [Supra.]  In  astrology,  the  aspect  of  plan- 
ets distant  from  each  other  120  degrees,  or  one  third 
of  the  zodiac.  Brande. 

TRINE,  v.  t.    To  put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

Dryden 

TRiN'£D,  pp.    Put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine. 

TRI-NERV'ATE,  a.     [L.  tres  and  nerous.] 

In  botany,  having  three  unbranched  vessels  extend- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

TRl?NERVE,       )  a.     In  botany,  a  trincned  or  three- 

TRI'NERV-£D,  \  nerved  leaf,  has  three  unbranched 
vessels  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  or 
point. 

TRIN"GLE,  (tring'gle,)  71.  [Fr.]  In  architecture,  a 
little  square  member  or  ornament,  as  a  listel,  reglet, 
platband,  and  the  like,  but  particularly  a  little  mem- 
ber fixed  exactly  over  every  triglyph.  Cvc. 

TRIN-I-Ta'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Trinity,  or 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

TRIN-I-TA'RI-AN,  71.  One  who  believes  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  order  who  made  it  their 
business  to  redeem  Christians  from  Turks  or  infi- 
dels. 

TRIN-I-Ta'RI-AN-ISM,  71.  The  doctiine  of  Trinita- 
rians. 

TRIN'1-TY,  71.  [L.  trinitas;  tres  and  unus,  unitas, 
one,  unity.] 

In  theology,  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  God- 
head, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Id   my  whole  essay,  there    is    not  any  thing   like   an    objection 
against  the  Trinity.  Locke. 

TRIN'I-TY-HOUSE,  71.  An  institution  in  London 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
licensing  pilots,  ordering  and  erecting  beacons,  &c. 

TRINK'ET,  11.  [If  71  is  casual,  this  is  from  W.  trcciow, 
to  furnish.     See  Trick.] 

1.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  a  ring,  and  the 
like.  Dryden.     Sw(ft, 

2.  A  thing  of  little  value  ;  tackle  ;  tools. 

Tusser.  VEstrange* 
TRINK'ET-RY,  71.  Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets. 
TRI-No'iMI-AL,  a.     [L.  ties  and  nomen,] 

In  mathematics,  a  trinomial  quantity  is  a  quantity 
consisting  of  three  terms,  connected  i>y  the  signs  -j- 
or  —  .     Thus  x  +  y  -)-  1,  or  a  -+-  *  —  c. 
TRI-No'MI-AL,   71.      A   quantity  consisting  of  three 

terms. 
TRI'O,  71.     Three  united. 

2.  In  music,  a  composition  in  three  parts  ;  often 
pronounced  fre'o.  Brande. 

TRI-OB'O-LAR,       \  a.      [L.  triobolaris  ;  tres  and  obo 
TRI-OB'O-LA-RY,  (      lus.] 

Of  the  value  of  three  oboli ;  mean  ;  worthless. 

CAei/ne. 
TRI-Oe-TA-Hi?.'DRAL,  a.      [tri  and  octahedral'.]     In 
crystallography,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  eight  faces. 
TRI-OG'TILE,  71.     [L.  tres,  three,  and  octo,  eight.] 
In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard 
to  the  earth,  when  they   are  three  octants  or  ihiee 
eighths  of  a  circle,  that  is,  135  degrees,  distant  from 
each  other.  Hutton. 

TRIN'I-TY-SUN'DAY,  71.  The  Sunday  next  aae.. 
Whitsunday  ;  so  called  from  the  feast  held  on  that 
day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TRI 

TRI'O-LET,  n.  A  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the 
first  line  is  thrice  repeated.  Brande. 

TRI'OR,  I  n.     [from  try.]     In  law,  a  person  appointed 

TRI'ER,  j  by  the  court  to  examine  whether  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  panel  of  jurors,  or  to  any  juror,  is  just. 
The  triors  are  two  indifferent  persons.  Cyc. 

TRIP,  v.  t.  f G.  triolein  ;  D.  trippen  :  Sw.  trip-pa ;  Dan. 
tripper  ;  W.  tripiaw,  to  trip,  to  stumble  ;  from  rhip,  a 
skipping.     See  tp»  and  2-iB,  in  Castell.J 

1.  To  supplant;  to  cause  to  fall  by  striking  the  feet 
suddenly  from  under  the  person  ;  'usually  followed 
by  up ;  as,  to  trip  up  a  man  in  wrestling  ;  to  trip  up 
the  heels.  Shale. 

2.  To  supplant ;  to  overthrow  by  depriving  of  sup- 
port. Bramhall. 

3.  To  catch  ;  to  detect.  Shak. 

4.  To  loose  an  anchor  from  the  bottom  by  its  cable 
or  buoy-rope.  Mar.  Diet. 

TRIP,  v.  i.    To  stumble;   to  strike  the  foot  against 
something,  so  as  to  lose  the  step  and  come  near  to 
fall ;  or  to  stumble  and  fall. 
2.  To  err  ;  to  fail ;  to  mistake  ;  to  be  deficient. 


TRI 


TRI 


Virgil  pretends  sometimes  to  trip. 


Dryden. 


TRIP,  v.  i. 


[Ar.  1_i«sl3  tariba,  to  move  lightly ;  al- 
lied perhaps  to  Sw.  trappa,  Dan.  trappe,  G.  treppe, 
stairs.1 

1.  To  run  or  step  lightly  ;  to  walk  with  a  light 
step. 

She  bounded  by  and  tripped  so  light 

They  had  not  lime  to  take  a  steady  sight.  Dryden. 

Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  take  a  voyage  or  journey. 

TRIP,  n.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  a  wrestler  sup- 
plants his  antagonist. 

And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil.  Dryden. 

2.  A  stumble  by  the  loss  of  foothold,  or  a  striking 
of  the  foot  against  an  object. 

3.  A  failure  ;  a  mistake. 

Figuratively,  a  slight  error  arising  from  haste  orin- 
consideration. 

Each  seeming  trip,  and  each  digressive  start.  Harte. 

4.  A  brief  journey,  or  a  voyage ;  an  excursion  or 
jaunt. 

1  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen.  Pope. 

5.  In  navigation,  a  single  board  in  plying  to  wind- 
ward. Cyc. 

6.  Among  farmers,  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  or  a 
small  stock  of  them.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TRIP'AR-TITE,  a.  fF"r.,  from  L.  tripartitus ;  tres, 
three,  and  partitus,  divided  ;  partior.] 

1.  Divided  into  three  parts.  In  botany,  a  tripartite 
leaf  is  one  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  down  to 
the  base,  but  not  wholly  separate.  Marlxjn. 

2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies  ;  as, 
indentures  tripartite. 

TRi-PaRTI"TI0N,  (-tish'un,)  n.  A  division  by 
three,  or  the  taking  of  a  third  part  of  any  number  or 
quantity.  .     Cyc. 

TRlPE,  7i.  [Fr.  id. ;  Sp.  tripa  ;  It.  trippa  ;  G.  tripp  ;  Russ. 
trrbucha ;  W.  tripa,  from  rhip,  from  rhib,  a  streak  or 
driblet.  In  Sp.  tripe,  Dan.  trip,  is  shag,  plush.  This 
word  is  probably  from  tearing,  ripping,  like  strip.] 

1.  Properly,  the  entrails ;  but  in  common  usage, 
the  large  stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  prepared 
for  food. 

2.  In  ludicrous  language,  the  belly.  Johnson. 
TRIP'E-DAL,  a.     [L.  tres  and  pes.] 

Having  three  feet. 
TRTPE'-MAN,  n.     A  man  who  sells  tripe.         Sioift. 
TRI-PEN'NATE,  |         rr    ,  .  ., 

TRT-PIN'NATE     1         <■  s  a       Penna  or  pmna.] 

In  botany,  a  tripinnatc  leaf  is  a  species  of  suprade- 
compound  leaf,  when  a  petiole  has  bipinnate  leaves 
ranged  on  each  side  of  it.  Martyn. 

TRI-PER'SON-AL,  a.     [L.  tres  and  persona.] 

Consisting  of  three  persons.  Milton. 

TRT-PER-SON-AL'I-TY,  n.     The  state  of  existing  in 

three  persons  in  one  Godhead.  Milton. 

TRI-PET'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpctc,  three,  and  rre-aXov, 
leaf.] 

In  botany,  three-petaled  ;   having  three  petals  or 
flower  leaves. 
TRIP'-HAM-MER,  n.      A    large    hammer    used    in 

forges. 
TRl'PHANE,  n.     [Gr.  rpctc  and  diatvoi.] 

A  mineral,  spodumene.  Ure. 

I'RIPII'THONG,  (trif'thong,)  n.  [Gr  rpctc,  three, 
and  tpd'ryyn,  sound.] 

A  coalition   of  three   vowels  in   one    compound 
sound,  or  in  one  syllable,  as  in  adieu,  eye. 
TRIPH-THON"GAL,  (trif-thong'gal,)a.  Pertaining  to 

a  triphthong  ;  consisting  of  a  triphthong. 
TRIPH'Y-LINE,  (-lin,)  n.     [Gr.  rptc,  threefold,  and 
</>v\n,  family,   in   allusion    to    its  containing  three 
phosphates.] 

A  mineral  of  a  grayish-green  or  bluish  color,  con- 
sisting of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  manganese,  and 
lithia.  Dana. 


TRIPH'YL-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpc.j,  three,  and  <bvX\ov, 

leaf.] 

In  botany,  three-leaved  ;  having  three  leaves. 
TRIP'LE,  (trip'l,)  a.      [Fr.,  from  L.  triplex,  triplus ; 

tres  and  plico,  to  fold.] 

1.  Threefold  ;  consisting  of  three  united  ;  as,  a 
triple  knot ;  a  triple  tie. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen.  Dryden. 

2.  Treble  ;  three  times  repeated.     [See  Treble.] 
Triple  salt ;  in  chemistry,  a  salt  in  which  two  bases 

are  combined  with  one  acid  ;  more  properly  regarded 
as  a  double  salt.  Brande. 

Triple  time,  in  music,  is  that  in  which  each  bar  is 
divided  into  three  measures  or  equal  parts,  as  three 
minims,  three  crotchets,  three  quavers,  &.c. 

TRIP'LE,  v.  t.  To  treble;  to  make  threefold,  or 
thrice  as  much  or  as  many.  [Usually  written 
Tr.EnLE.]  Lee. 

TRIP'LE-€ROWN-£D,  a.     Having  three  crowns. 

TRIP'L^D,  (trip'ld,)  pp.     Made  t'ireefold. 

TRIP'LE-IIEAD-ED,  a.     Havn-g  three  heads. 

TRIP'LET,  71.*  [from  triple.]  Three  of  a  kind,  or 
three  united. 

2.  In  poetry,  three  verses  rhyming  together. 
*'3.  In  music,  three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  time 
of  two. 

TRIP'LI-CATE,  a.  [L.  triplicatus,  triplico  ;  tres  and 
plico,  to  fold.] 

Made  thrice  as  much;  threefold. 
Triplicate  ratio  is  the  ratio  which  cubes  bear  to 
each  other.  Cyc. 

TRIP'LI-€ATE,  n.  A  third  paper  or  thing  correspond- 
ing to  two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

TRIP'LI-€ATE-TERN'ATE,  a.  In  botany,  thrice 
ternate.     The  same  as  Triternate,  which  see. 

TRIP-Ll-GA'TION,  7i.  The  act  of  trebling  or  making 
threefold,  or  adding  three  together.  Glanvillc. 

2.  In  the  civil  law,  the  same  as  surrejoinder  in 
common  law. 

TRI-PLIC'I-TY,  (trl-plis'e-te,)  n.     [Fr.  triplicite  ;  from 
L.  triplex.] 
Trebleness  ;  the  state  of  being  threefold.    Watts. 

TRIP'LING,  n.     Making  threefold. 

TRIP'LlTE,  n.  An  imperfectly  crystallized  mineral, 
of  a  very  dark-brown  color,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  the  oxyds  of  manganese  and  iron.     Dana. 

TRlP'LY-RIB-B£n,(-ribd,)  a.  [triple  and  rib.]  In 
botany,  having  a  pair  of  large  ribs  blanching  off  from 
the  main  one  above  the  base,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
many  species  of  sunflower.  Smith. 

TRIP'-MAD-AM,  n.     A  plant.  Mortimer. 

TRr'POD,  it.  [L.  tripus,  tripodis  ',  Gr.  rpntooc ,'  rpcis, 
three,  and  -uvc,  foot.] 

A  bench,  stool,  or  seat  supported  by  three  legs,  on 
which  the  priest  and  sibyls  in  ancient  times  were 
placed  to  render  oracles.  Dryden.     Cyc. 

TRIP'O-LI,  (trip'o-Ie,)  ?i.  In  mineralogy,  an  earthy 
substance  originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used  in 
polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  a  dull,  argilla- 
ceous appearance,  but  is  not  compact.  It  lias  a  fine, 
hard  grain,  but  does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix 
with  it.  It  is  principally  silica,  and  has  been  found 
to  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  cast  shells  of  micro- 
scopic animalcules.  Dana.     Cyc. 

TRIP'O-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.     Pertaining  to  tripoli. 

TRI'POS,  «. ;  pi.  Triposes.      A  tripos  paper,  which 
see. 
2.  One  who  prepares  a  tripos  paper. 

TRI'POS  Pa'PER.  7i.  At  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
England,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
mathematical  honors,  accompanied  by  a  piece  in 
Latin  verse.  There  are  two  of  these,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  two  Tripos  days.  The  first  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  wranglers  and  senior  op- 
times,  and  the  second  the  names  of  the  junior  op- 
times.  The  word  tripos  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
three-legged  stool,  formerly  used  at  the  examinations 
for  these  honors,  though  some  derive  it  from  the 
three  brackets  formerly  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
paper.  C.  A.  Bristed. 

Classical  tripos  examination  ;  the  final  university 
examination  for  classical  honors,  optional  to  all  who 
have  taken  the  mathematical  honors. 

C.  A.  Bristed. 

TRIP'P£D,  (tript,)  pp.     [from  trip.]     Supplanted. 

TRIP'PER,  7i.  One  who  trips  or  supplants;  one  that 
walks  nimbly. 

TRIP'PING,  ppr.     Supplanting;  stumbling  ;    falling  ; 
stepping  nimbly. 
2.  a.  Quick;  nimble.  Milton. 

TRIP'PING,  71.     The  act  of  tripping. 

2.  A  light  dance.  Milton. 

3.  The  loosing  of  an  anchor  from  the  ground  by 
its  cable  or  buoy-rope. 

TRIP'PING-LY,  adv.  Nimbly;  with  a  light,  nimble, 
quick  step  ;  with  agility. 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shale. 

Speak  the  speech  trijipingly  on  the  tongue.  Shak. 

TRIP'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  rpiu/ic,  friction,  the  act  of  rub- 
bing, from  rpc/Jw,  to  rub.] 

The  process  of  rubbing  and  percussing  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flexing 
and  extending  the  limbs,  and  racking  the  joints,  in 


connection  with  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece",  and  Russia,  in 
modern  times,  and  which  was  practiced  by  the  an- 
cients. It  is  used  in  India  without  the  bath.  In 
modern  Greek,  it  is  called  tripsimon.  It  is  also  called 
Shampooing. 
TRIP'TOTE,  71.  [Gr.  rpctc,  three,  and  -t-uioic,  case.] 
In  grammar,  a  name  or  noun  having  three  cases 
only.  Clarke. 

TRI-PO'DI-A-RY,  a.     [L.  tripudium.] 

Pertaining  to  dancing  ;  performed  by  dancing. 

Brown. 
TRI  Pu'DI-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  tripudio.] 

To  dance.  Cockeram. 

TRI-PU-DI-A'TION,  7i.     [L.  tripudio,  to  dance.] 

Act  of  dancing.  Johnson. 

TRI-(1(Je'TROUS,  a.  [L.  triquetrns,  from  trujuctra, 
a  triangle.] 

Three-sided  ;  having  three  plane  sides.      Encyc. 
TRi-Ra'DI-a-TED,  a.     [L.  tres  and  radius.] 

Having  three  rays. 
TRl'REME,  ?i.     [L.  triremis;  tres  and  remus.] 

A  galley  or  vessel  with  three  benches  or  ranks  of 
oars  on  a  side.  Mitford. 

TRI-RHOM-lsOID'AL,  a.    [tri  and  rhomboidal.]     Hav- 
ing three  rhombic  faces  or  sides. 
TRI-SAG-RA-.MENT-A'RI-AN,   n.       [L.   tres,  three, 
and  sacrament.] 

One  of  a  religious  sect  who  admit  of  three  sacra- 
men'.s  and  no  more.  Cyc. 

TRIf",-A'GI-ON,  7i.  [Gr.  rprts,  three,  and  riyioj, 
holy.] 

A  hymn  in  which  the  word  holy  is  repeated  three 
times.  Bull.     Cyc. 

TRI-SEGT',  v.  t.     [L.  Ires,  three,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 
To  cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts.        Allen. 
TRI-SEOT'ED,  pp.     Divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
TRl-SECT'ING,  p/i7\     Dividing  into  three  equal  parts. 
TRI-SEG'TION,  u.     [L.  tres  and  seclio,  a  cutting.] 
The  division  of  a  thing  into  three  parts;  particu- 
larly, in  geometry,  the  division  of  an  angle  into  three 
equal  parts.  Hutton. 

TRI-SEP'A-LOUS,  a.     In  botany,  having  three  sepals, 

or  small  bracts  of  a  calyx.  Dccundollc. 

TRIS-OG-TA-He'DRON,  n.  [Gr.  rptc,  three  times, 
u/croj,  eight,  and  tSpa,  face.] 

A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  faces,  three 
corresponding  to  each  face  of  an  octahedron.    Dana. 
TRT'^PAST  i 

TRI-SP\S'TOV   (  ""  f r'  r-0£IS  ant*  <7ra0J> t0  draw.] 
In   mechanics,  a  machine  with  three   pulleys   for 
raising  great  weights.  Brande. 

TRI-PPERM'OUS,  a.  [Gr.  rpctc,  three,  and  arrsppa, 
seed.] 

Three-seeded  ;  containing  three  seeds  ;  as,  a  tri- 
spermous  capsule. 
TRIST,  )  rr     »  •  c     «„*  n 

TRIST'FTJL,  (  "'     t1"-  trlstis>  sad-J 

Sad  ;  sorrowful  ;  gloomv.     [Not  used.]         Shak. 
TRIST'FUL-LY,  adv.     Sadly. 
TRIS-TI"T1aTE,  (-tish'ite,)  v.  t.     [L.  trislitia.] 

To  make  sad.     [Not  used.]  Feltltam. 

TRI'SULC,  7i.     [L.  trisitlcus.] 

Something  having  three  furrows.     [JVor.  in  use.] 

Brown. 
TRr-SULCATE,  a.     Having  three  furrows. 
TRIS-YL-LAB'IG,         )   a.      [from  trisyllable.]     Per- 
TRIS-YL-LAB'IG-AL,  (     taining  lo  a  trisyllable  ;  con- 
sisting of  three  syllables  ;  as,  a  trisyllabic  word  or 
root. 
TRIS-YL'LA-BLE,  n.     [L.  tres,  three,  and   syllaba, 
syllable.] 

A  word  consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  a.     [L.  tritus,  from  tero,  to  wear.] 

Worn  out ;  common  ;  used  till  so  common  as  to 
have  lost  its  novelty  and  interest ;  as,  a  trite  remark  ; 
a  trite  subject.  Swift. 

TRITE'LY,  adv.     In  a  common  manner. 
TRITE'NESS,  n.     Commonness;   stateness;    a  state 
of  being  worn  out;  as,  the  triteness  of  an  observa- 
tion or  a  subject, 
TRI-TERN'ATE,  a.     fL.  tres,  three,  and  ternate.] 

Three  times  ternate  ;  applied  to  a  petiole  which 
separates  into  three,  and  is  again  divided  at  each 
point  into  three,  and  on  each  of  these  nine  points 
bears  three  leaflets. 
TRI'THE-ISM,  7i.  [Fr.  trithcisme  ;  Gr.  rptic,  three, 
and  Geo;,  God.] 

The  opinion  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  three  beings  or  Gods.  Murdock. 

TRI'THE-IST,  77.  One  who  believes  that  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  are  three  distinct  beings  or 
Gods.  Murdock. 

TRI-THE-IST'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  trifbeism. 
TRI'THE-ITE,  71.     A  tritheist. 

TRI'THING,  71.  [from  three.]  One  of  the  divisions 
of  the  county  of  York,  in  England,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts.     It  is  now  called  Riding. 

Blackstone. 
TRTT'ie-AL,a.     [from  trite.]     Trite ;  common.    [JVot 

in  rise.] 
TRIT'ie-AL-NESS,  71.     Triteness.     [JVoi  used.] 

Warton. 
TRT'TON,  71.*  In  mythology,  a  fabled  sea  demi-god, 
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supposed  to  be  tlie  trumpeter  of  Neptune.  He  is 
represented  by  poets  and  painters  as  half  man  and 
half  fish.  Cyc. 

2.  According  to  Linnrcus,  a  genus  of  Mollusca 
comprehending  only  one  species,  which  inhabits  the 
cavities  of  submarine  rocks  in  Italy. 

3.  According  todivier,  a  genus  of  Batrachian  rep- 
tiles, or  aquatic  salamanders,  comprehending  numer- 
ous species. 

TRI'ToNE,  n.    [L.  tres  and  toiius.] 

In  music,  a  false  concord,  or  dissonant  interval, 
consisting  of  three  tones,  or  of  two  tones  and  two 
semitones.  Cyc. 

TRI-TO.X'YD,  n.     [Gr.  rptros,  third,  and  ozyd.) 

In  chemistry,  a  non-acid  compound  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  a  base,  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

TRIT'IT-RA-BLE,  a.  [See  Triturate.]  Capable  of 
being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding,  rub- 
bing, or  grinding.  Brown. 

TRIT'U-RaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  tntu.ro,  from  trilus,  tero,  to 
wear.] 

To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  prop- 
erly to  a  finer  powder  than  that  made  by  pulveriza- 
tion. 

TRIT'U-RA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder. 

TRIT'U-Ra-TING,  ppr.  Grinding  or  reducing  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

TEIT-q-lU'TION,  n.  The  act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  by  grinding. 

TRIT'llRE,  n.    A  rubbing  or  grinding.    [Not-used.] 

Cheyne. 

TRT-Tfj'RI-UM,  n.  A  vessel  for  separating  liquors  of 
different  densities. 

TRI'  U.WPH,  n.  [Fr.  triomphe ;  It.  trionfo  ;  Sp.  triunfo  ; 
L.  triumphus ;  Gr.  3ptap0nc.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  pompous  cere- 
mony performed  in  honor  of  a  victorious  general. 
He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  bearing  a  scepter  in  one  hand,  and 
a  branch  of  laurel  in  the  other,  riding  in  a  circular 
chariot,  of  a  peculiar  form,  drawn  by  four  horses.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  senate  and  magistrates,  musi- 
cians, the  spoils,  the  captives  in  fetters,  &c,  and 
followed  by  his  army  on  foot  in  marching  order. 
The  procession  advanced  in  this  manner  to  the  Cap- 
itoline  hill,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  and  the  vic- 
torious commander  entertained  with  a  public  feast. 
The  honor  of  a  triumph  was  granted  by  the  senate 
only  to  a  dictator,  consul,  or  pretor,  and  after  a  de- 
cisive victory  or  the  complete  subjugation  of  a  prov- 
ince. The  ovation  was  an  honor  inferior  to  a  triumph, 
and  less  imposing  in  its  ceremonies.     Smith's  Diet. 

2.  State  of  being  victorious. 

Hercules  from  Spain 
Arrived  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain.  Dryden. 

3.  Victory  ;  conquest. 

The  vain  coquettes  the  [rifling  triumphs  boast.  Logic 

4.  Joy  or  exultation  for  success. 

Great  triumph  anil  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Milton. 

5.  A  card  that  takes  all  others ;  now  written 
Trump,  which  see. 

TRI'UMPH,  V.  i.  To  celebrate  victory  with  pomp  ;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

How  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph?  —  Ps.  xciv. 

2.  To  obtain  victory. 

There  fix  thy  faith,  and  triumph  o'er  the  world.  Rowe. 

Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  forever  sit 

Triumphing  over  death.  Milton. 

3.  To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

Let  not  my  enemies  triumj/h  over  me.  —  Ps.  xxv. 

Sorrow  on  all  the  pack  of  you 

That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  prosperous  ;  to  nourish. 

Where  commerce  triumphed  on  the  favoring  |rales.      Trumbull. 
To   triumph  over:  to  succeed  in  overcoming;  to 
surmount ;  as,  to  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
TRT-UMPH'AL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  triumphalis.] 

Pertaining  to  triumph  ;  used  in  a  triumph  ;  as,  a 
triumphal  crown  or  car  ;  a  triumphal  arch. 

Pope.  Swift. 
TRT-UIH  PH'AJy,  n.  A  token  of  victory.  Milton. 
TRI-UMPH'ANT,  a.     [L.  triumphans.] 

1.  Celebrating  victory  ;  as,  a  triumphant  chariot. 

South. 

2.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Successful  b"yond  hope  to  lead  yon  forth 

Triumphajit  out  of  this  internal  pit.  Milton. 

3.  Victorious  ;  graced  with  conquest. 

Perl-ins. 
Pope. 

4.  Celebrating  victory  ;  expressing  joy  for  success  ; 
as,  a  triumphant  song. 

TRT-UMPH'ANT-LY,  adv.  In  a  triumphant  manner  ; 
with  the  joy  and  exultation  that  proceeds  from  vic- 
tory or  success. 

Through  armed  ranks  triumphantly  shj  drives.         Glanville. 

2.  Victoriously  ;  with  success 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin.  Shah. 

3.  With  insolent  exultation.  South. 


So  shall  it  bo  in  the  church  (rium;j/ian[. 
Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid. 


TRt'UMPH-ER,ii.    One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  for 
victory  ;  one  who  vanquishes. 
2.  One  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  in  Rome. 

Peacham. 

TRI'UMPH-ING,ppr.  Celebrating  victory  with  pomp; 
vanquishing;  rejoicing  for  victory;  insulting  on  an 
advantage. 

TRI-UM'VIR,  71. ;  -pi.  Trium'viri  or  Triuh'virs.  [L. 
trcs,  three,  and  vir,  man. J 

One  of  three  men  united  in  office.  The  tri- 
umvirs (L.  triumviri)  of  Rome  wero  three  men 
Who  jointly  obtained  the  sovereign  power  in  Rome. 
The  first  of  these  were  Julius  Cesar,  Crassus,  and 
Fompey. 

TRI-UM'VI-RATE,   n.      A   coalition   of  three  men  ; 
particularly,  the  union  of  three  men  who  obtained 
the  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 
2.  Government  by  three  men  in  coalition. 

TRI'UNE,  (trl'yune,)  a.     [L.  trrs  and  onus.] 

Three  in  one  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  a  trinity  of  persons. 

Cyc. 

TRI-II'NI-TY,  n.     Trinity. 

TRI-VALV'lJ-LAR,  a.  Tbree-valved ;  having  throe 
valves. 

TUIV'ANT,  n.     A  truant.  Burton. 

TRI-VERB'I-AL,  a.     [h.  triverbium.] 

Triverbial  days,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  were  ju- 
ridical or  court  days,  days  allowed  to  the  pretor  for 
hearing  causes;  called  also  Dies  Fasti.  There  were 
only  twenty-eight  in  the  year.  Cyc. 

TRIV'ET,  n.    A  three-legged  stool.     [See  Trevet.] 

TRIV'I-AL,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  trivalis,  probably  from 
the  Gr.  r.oi/Jo),  L.  tero,  trici,  to  wear,  or  from  trivium, 
a  highway.] 

1.  Trilling;  of  little  worth  or  importance;  in- 
considerable ;  as,  a  trivial  subject ;  a  trivial  affair. 

Dryden.     Pope. 

2.  Worthless  ;  vulgar.  Roscommon. 
Trivial  name ;  in  natural  history,  the  name  for  the 

species,  which  added  to  the  generic  name  forms  the 
cumplete  denomination  of  the  plant ;  the  specific 
name.  Thus  in  Lathyrus  aphaca,  lathyrus  is  the 
generic  name,  and  aphaca  the  trivial  or  specific,  name, 
and  the  two  combined  form  the  complete  denomina- 
tion of  the  plant.  Linnteus  at  first  applied  the 
phrase  s]>ccijic  name  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
species,  now  called  the  specific  definition  or  difference; 
but  it  is  now  applied  solely  to  the  trivial  name. 

Martyn.     Cyc. 

TRIV-I-AL'I-TY,  k.     Trivialness.     [Not  much  used.] 

TRIVT-AL-LY,  adv.     Commonly;  vulgarly. 

2.  Lightly  ;   inconsiderably  ;   in  a  trilling  degree. 

TRIV'I-AL-NESS,  n.     Commonness. 
2.  Lightness ;  unimportance. 

TR.IVI-UM,  7i.  [L.]  The  tiiree  arts  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric.  So  the  quadrivium  was  the 
ftiur  arts,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy. 
These  are  the  seven  liberal  sciences.  Brande. 

TRoAT,  v.  i.    To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 

Diet. 

TR5AT,  n.    The  cry  of  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 

TRo'CaR,  n.  [Fr.  tin  trois  quart,  expressive  of  its 
triangular  point.] 

A  surgical  instrument  for  tapping  dropsical  persons 
and  the  like. 

TRO-eilA'iC,  )  a.     [See   Trochee.]      In  poetry, 

TRO-€Ha'1C-AL,  ,  consisting  of  trochees;  as,  tro- 
chaic measure  or  verse. 

TRO-CHAN'TER,  (kan'ter,)  n.     [Gr.  TnoXavrr,p.] 
In  anatomy,  the  trochanters  are  two   processes  of 
the  thigh-bone,  at  its  upper  end,  called  major  and  mi- 
nor, the  major  on  the  outside,  and  the  minor  on  the 
inside.  Core.     Cyc. 

TRo'eilli,  (tro'ke,)  n.     [Gr.  rpoyn,  a  wheel.] 

A  form  of  medicine  in  a  circular  cake  or  tablet,  or 
a  stiff  paste  cut  into  proper  portions  and  dried.  It 
is  made  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  mu- 
cilage, and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  dissolved  in 
the  mouth  and  slowly  swallowed,  as  a  demulcent. 

TRo'CHEK,  (tro'kee,)  n.  [L.  trochaus ;  Gr.  rpoxaioc, 
from  ru<'xw.j 

In  »cr.sc,  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and 
the  second  short. 

TRO-OIHL'IC,  a.  Having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn 
round. 

TRO-€rHL'I€S,  n.     [Gr.  rpoXi\ta,  from  rpeXoi ;  L. 
trochihts.] 
The  science  of  rotary  motion. 

TROCH'I-LUS,  I  n.    •{L.  trochihts:  Gr.  toox'Uc,  from 

TRcVeiUL,         (      Tpejc&i,  to  run.] 

1.  In  loSlogtJ,  the  humming-bird  or  honey-sucker, 
a  kind  of  beautiful  little  birds,  natives  of  America. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  hollow  ring  round  a  column  ; 
called  also  Scotia,  and  by  workmen  the  Casement. 

Cyc. 

3.  An  aquatic  bird,  a  swift  runner,  with  long  legs, 
which  is  said  to  get  its  meat  out  of  the  crocodile's 
mouth.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

4.  A  name  given  to  the  golden-crowned  wren. 

Cyc. 
TR5'€HINGS,  (tro'kingr.,)  n.  pi.    The  small  branches 
on  the  top  of  a  tieer's  head.  Cyc. 


TRO'CHISCH,  (tro'kish,)  n.     [Gr  rpaxtoKoc.] 
A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge.     [See  Troche.] 

Bacon. 
TROeil'I.E-A,  (trok'-,)  71.    [L.,  a  pulley,  from  Gr. 
rpG\M>  t0  run.] 

A  pulley-like  cartilage,  thiough  which  the  tendon 
of  the  trochleary  muscle  basses.  Coze.     Parr. 

TROCH'I.E-A-RY,  a.     [from  L.  trochlea.] 

Pertaining  to  the  trochlea;  as,  the  irochlcary  mus- 
cle, the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  ;  the  troch- 
lears nerve,  the  pathetic  nerve,  which  goes  to  that 
muscle.  Parr. 

TRo'GIIOID,  (tro'koitl,)  n.  [Gr.  rpo%oi,  L.  trochus, 
from  rpcxio,  to  run,  and  etSoc.] 

In  geometry,  the  curve  described  by  any  point  in  a 
wheel  rolling  straight  forward  on  a  level;  a  cycloid. 

Brando. 
TROD,  pret.  of  Tread. 
TROD,  i  ,  ,„ 

TROD'DEN,  1  PP-  of  rREAD- 
TRoDE,  old  pret.  of  Tread. 

TRODE,  7i.     Tread ;  footing.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

TROG'LO-DYTE,  n.  [Gr.  rpojy^in,  a  cavern,  and 
<5«te,  to  enter.] 

One  dwelling  in  a  subterraneous  cave;  applied  by 

th_e  ancients  to  certain  tribes  living  far  up  the  Nile." 

TRoLL,  v.  I.     [G.  trollen;  W.  troliaw,  to  troll,  to  roll  ; 

truelli,  to  turn,  wheel,  or  whirl  ;  troell,  a  wheel,  a 

reel  ;  trol,  a  roller.     It  is  probably  formed  on  roll.] 

To  move  in  a  circular  direction  ;  to  roll ;  to  move 
volubly  ;  to  turn  ;  to  drive  about. 

They  learn  to  roll  the  eye,  and  troll  the  tongaie.  Anon. 

TROLE,  v.  i.  To  roll ;  to  run  about ;  as,  to  troll  in  a 
coach  and  six.  Swift. 

2.  Among  anglers,  to  fish,  as  for  pikes,  with  a  rod 
whose  line  runs  on  a  wheel  or  pulley.     Gay.     Cyc. 

TRqLU ED,  pp.     Rolled  ;  turned  about. 

TRoLL'ING,  ppr.  Rolling;  turning;  driving  about; 
fishing  with  a  rod  and  reel. 

TROL' LOP,  n.     [G.  trolle  ;  from  troll,  strolling.] 

A  stroller ;  a  loiterer ;  a  woman  loosely  dressed  ;  a 
slattern.  Milton. 

TROL-LOP-EE',  n.  Formerly  a  loose  dress  for  fe- 
males.    [  Obs.]  Goldsmith. 

TROL'MY-DaMES,  7i.     [Fr.  trou-madame.] 

The  game  of  nine-holes.  Shak. 

TROM'BoiSIE,  7t.  [It.]  A  deep-toned  instrument  of 
the  trumpet  kind,  consisting  of  three  tubes  ;  the  first, 
to  which  the  mouth-piece  is  attached,  and  the  third, 
which  terminates  in  a  bell-shaped  orifice,  are  placed 
side  by  side  ;  the  middle  tube  is  doubled,  and  slides 
into  the  other  two  like  the  tube  of  a  telescope.  By 
the  slide  of  the  tube  it  commands  every  semitone 
throughout  its  whole  compass,  and  surpasses  every 
other  instrument  in  admitting,  like  the  violin  or  the 
voice,  the  introduction  of  the  slide.       E.  T  Fitch. 

TROMP,  v  [See  Trumpet.]  A  blowing  machine 
formed  or  a  hollow  tree,  used  in  furnaces. 

TROMP'IL,  ji.     An  aperture  in  a  tromp. 

TRO'NA,  n.  A  native  sesqtiicarbonate  of  soda,  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  soda  lakes  of  Sttkena,  in  Af- 
rica. Brando. 

TRo'NAGE,  n.  Formerly,  a  toll  or  duty  paid  for 
weighing  wool.  Cyc. 

TRO-NA'TOR,  ti.  An  officer  in  London  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  weigh  wool. 

TRON'CO,  /i.     [L.  truncus.] 

A  term,  in  Italian  music,  directing  a  note  or  sound 
to  be  cut  short,  or  just  uttered  and  then  discontin- 
ued. Cyc. 

TRoNE,  7t.  A  provincial  word,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, for  a  small  drain.  Cyc. 

TEfiNES    (  "•     A  steelJ'ard.     [North  of  England.] 
TRON'-VVEIGHT,  71.      A  weight    formerly   used   in 
Scotland.     A  pound  rr  this  weight  varied  from  21  to 
28  ounces  avoirdupois.  Brande. 

TROOP,  i!.  [Fr.  troupe  :  It.  truppa;  Sp.  and  Port,  tro- 
pa;  Dan.  and  D.  trap:  G.  trupp;  Sw.  tropp.  The 
Gaelic  trapan,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  is  probably  the 
same  word.  The  sense  is,  a  crowd,  or  a  moving 
crowd.] 

1.  A  collection  of  people  ;  a  company  ;  a  number ; 
a  multitude.     Gen.  xlix.     2  Sam.  xxiii.     Hos.  vii. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troop*  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have.  Shak. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers.  But,  applied  to  infantry,  it 
is  now  used  in  the  plural,  troops :  and  this  word  signi- 
fies soldiers  in  general,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, including  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  We  ap- 
ply the  word  to  a  company,  a  regiment,  or  an  army. 
The  captain  ordered  his  troops  tp  halt ;  the  colonel 
commanded  his  troops  to  wheel,  and  take  a  position 
on  tb.e  dank  ;  the  general  ordered  his  troops  to  at- 
tack ;  the  troops  of  France  amounted  to  400,000  men. 

3.  Troop,  in  the  singular;  a  small  body  or  company 
of  cavalry,  light  horse,  or  dragoons,  commanded  by 
a  captain. 

4.  A  company  of  stage-players.  Coxe's  Russ 
TROOP,  v.  i.     To  collect  in  numbers. 


Troop 


MUton. 
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TRO 

2.  To  march  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men.  Shale. 

3.  To  march  in  haste  or  in  company. 

Shak.     CJiapman. 

TROOP'ER,  n.    A  private  or  soldier  in  a  body  of  cav- 
alry ;  a  horse-soldier. 

TROOP'ING,   ppr.      Moving  together  in  a   crowd  , 
marching  in  a  body. 

TRoPE,  n.     [L.  tropus ;  Gr.  rpo-noc,  from  rpeiro),  to 
turn  ;  W.  trova,  a  turn,  a  tropic;  trovau,  to  turn.] 

In  rhetoric,  a  word  or  expression  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  from  that  which  it  properly  signifies  ;  or  a 
word  changed  from  its  original  signification  to  an- 
other, for  the  sake  of  giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an 
idea  ;  as  when  we  call  a  stupid  fellow  an  ass,  or  a 
shrewd  man  a  fox. 

Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds  ;  metaphor,  meton- 
ymy, synecdoche,  and  irony.  Some  authors  make  fig- 
ures the  genus,  of  which  trope  is  a  species  ;  others 
make  them  different  things,  defining  trope  to  be  a 
change  of  sense,  and  figure  to  be  any  ornament,  ex- 
cept what  becomes  so  bv  such  change. 

TRo'PHI,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  rp'xbos,  one  who  feeds.] 
In  entomology,  the  parts  employed  in  feeding. 

TRo'PI-11-.ED,  (tro'fid,)  a.     [from  trophy.]     Adorned 
with  trophies. 


The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 


Pope. 


TRO-PHo'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
tect Trophonius,  or  his  cave,  or  his  architecture. 

Dwight. 

TROPH'O-SPERM,  n.  [Gr.  rpo0oc,  one  who  feeds,  a 
nurse,  and  o-neopa,  seed.] 

In  botany,  that  part  of  the  ovary  from  which  the 
ovules  arise.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Placenta, 
sometimes  Spermaphore,  and  sometimes  Recepta- 
cle of  the  seeds.  Lindley. 

TRo'PHY,  (tro'fe,)  n.  [L.  tropaum;  Gr.  rptmaiov ; 
Fr.  trophee  ;  Sp.  and  It.  trofeo.] 

1.  Among  the  ancients,  a  pile  of  arms,  taken  from 
a  vanquished  enemy,  raised  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  conquerors,  often  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
fixed  on  an  elevation  ;  also,  the  representation  of 
such  a  pile  in  marble,  on  medals,  and  the  like. 
Hence, 

2.  Any  thing  taken  and  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  victory  ;  as  arms,  flags,  standards,  and  the  like, 
taken  from  an  enemy. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spean, 

And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars, 

And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their  wan.    Irrydtn. 

3.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  representing  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or  encompassed  with  arms 
and  military  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

Cyc. 

4.  Something  that  is  evidence  of  victory  ;  memo- 
rial of  conquest.  Present  every  hearer  to  Christ  as  a 
trophy  of  grace. 

TRO'PHY-MON-EY,  (tro'fe-mun-ne,)  n.  A  duty  paid 
in  England  annually,  by  housekeepers,  toward  pro- 
viding harness,  drums,  colors,  &.c,  for  the  militia. 

Cyc. 

TROP'K),  n.  [Fr.  tropique  ;  L.  tropicus ;  from  the  Gr. 
rpoirij,  a  turning  ;  rpcirto,  to  turn.] 

1.  In  astronomy,  a  name  given  to  two  parallels  of 
latitude,  one  (the  tropic  of  Cancer)  being  23°  28' 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  other  (the  tropic  of 
Capricorn)  being  23°  28'  south  of  the  equator.  They 
mark  the  point  at  which  the  sun  turns  again  toward 
the  equator  from  its  utmost  declination  to  the  north 
or  south.  The  space  lying  between  the  tropics  is 
called  the  torrid  zone.  Olmsted. 

TROP'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tropics ;  being 
within  the  tropics  ;  as,  tropical  climates  ;  tropicallali- 
tudes  ;  tropical  heat ;  tropical  winds. 

2.  Incident  to  the  tropics ;  as,  tropical  diseases. 

3.  [from  trope.]  Figurative  ;  rhetorically  changed 
from  its  proper  or  original  sense. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or  similitude 
between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of  the  parable  and  the 
thing  intended  by  it.  South. 

Tropical  writing,  or  hieroglyphic,  is  such  as  repre- 
sents a  thing  by  qualities  which  resemble  it. 

Warburton. 

TROP'I€~AL-LY,  adv  In  a  tropical  or  figurative 
manner.  Enfield. 

TROP'ie-AL-YEAR,  n.  The  period,  occupied  by 
the  sun  in  passing  from  one  tropic,  or  one  equi- 
nox, to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  it  is  20  m.  20  s.  shorter  than  the  si- 
dereal year.  Olmsted. 

TROP'IC-BIRD,  (-burd,)  n.*  An  aquatic  fowl  of  the 
genus  PhtEton,  having  very  long  wings  and  two  long 
slender  tail-feathers,  found  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

TRO'PIST,  n.  [from  trope.]  One  who  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  tropes  and  figures  of  speech ;  one  who 
deals  in  tropes. 

TROP-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a,  [See  Tropology.]  Varied 
by  tropes ;  changed  from  the  original  import  of  the 
words. 


TRO 

TRO-POL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.   rpoiroc,  trope,  and  Aoyoc, 

discourse.] 
A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  including  tropes,  or 

change  from  the  original  import  of  the  word. 

Brown. 
TROSS'ERS,  n.  pi.     Trowsers.      [JVot  used.]     [See 

Trowsers.]  Shak. 

TROT,  ».  i.     [Fr.  trotter  ;  G.  trotten,  to  trot,  to  tread  ; 

It.  trottare  ;  Sp.  and  Port,  trotar;  allied  probably  to 

tread  and  to  strut.] 

1.  To  move  faster  than  in  walking,  as  a  horse  or 
other  quadruped,  by  lifting  one  fore  foot  and  the 
hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  Cyc. 

2.  To  walk  or  move  fast ;  or  to  run.  "• 
He  that  rises  late  must  trot  all  day,  and  will  scarcely  overtake 

his  business  at  night.  Franklin. 

TROT,  n.  The  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quadruped, 
when  he  lifts  one  fore  foot  and  the  hind  foot  of  the 
opposite  side  at  the  same  time.  This  pace  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  walk,  but  more  rapid.  The  trot  is 
often  a  jolting,  hard  motion  ;  but  in  some  horses,  it  is 
as  easy  as  the  amble  or  pace,  and  has  a  more  stately 
appearance. 
2.  An  old  woman  ;  in  contempt. 

TROTH,  n.  [Sax.  treothe;  the  old  orthography  of 
truth.     See  Truth.] 

1.  Belief;  faith  ;  fidelity  ;  as,  to  plight  one's  troth. 
[Obs.]  Slmk. 

2.  Truth  ;  verity  ;  veracity ;  as,  in  troth ;  by  my 
troth.     [Obs.] 

TROTH'LESS,  a.    Faithless  ;  treacherous.     [Obs.] 

Fairfax. 

TROTH'-PLTGHT,  (-pllte,)  v.  t  To  betroth  or  affi- 
ance.    [Obs.] 

TROTH'-PLlGHT,  (-plite,)  a.  Betrothed  ;  espoused  ; 
affianced.     [Obs/]  Shak. 

TROTH'-PLlGHT,  (-pllte,)  n.  The  act  of  betrothing 
or  plighting  faith. 

TROTH'-PLIGHT-ED,  a.     Having  fidelity  pledged. 

TROT'TER,  7i.    A  beast  that  trots,  or  that  usually 
trots. 
2.  A  sheep's  foot. 

TROT'TING,./>7«-.  or  a.  Moving  with  a  trot ;  walking 
fast,  or  running. 

TROU'BA-DOUR,  n.     [from  Fr.  trouver,  to  find.] 

One  of  a  school  of  poets  who  flourished  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
principally  at  Provence,  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  and 
also  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Brande. 

TROUB'LE,  (trub'l,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  troubler;  It.  turbare; 
Sp.  and  Port,  turbar ;  L.  turbo ;  Gaelic,  treabhlaim, 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  rre<zWiam,toplow, 
that  is,  to  turn  or  to  stir,  W.  torva,  L.  turba,  a  crowd, 
and  perhaps  trova,  a  turn  ;  Gr.  rperrto.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  turn  or  to  stir,  to  whirl  about,  as  in  L. 
turbo,  turbinis,  a  whirlwind.  Hence  the  sense  of 
agitation,  disturbance.] 

1.  To  agitate  ;  to  disturb ;  to  put  into  confused 
motion. 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host.  Milton. 

Au  angel  went  down    at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water.  —  John  v, 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  perplex. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which  age  will  cure, 

3.  To  afflict ;  to  grieve  ;  to  distress. 
Those  that  trouble  me  rejoice  when  I  am  moved.  —  Ps.  lili. 

4.  To  busy ;  to  cause  to  be  much  engaged  or  anx- 
ious. 

Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about  many  things.  — 
Luke  x. 

5   To  tease  ;  to  vex  ;  to  molest. 

The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shak. 

6.  To  give  occasion  for  labor  to.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  deliver  the  letter.  I  will  not  trouble  myself  ill 
this  affair. 

7.  To  sue  for  a  debt.  He  wishes  not  to  trouble  his 
debtors. 

TROUB'LE,  (trub'l,) n.t  Disturbance  of  mind;  agita- 
tion ;  commotion  of  spirits  ;  perplexity  ;  a  word  of 
very  extensive  application. 

2.  Affliction  ;  calamity. 

He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles.  —  Job  7. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.  —  Ps.  XXV. 

3.  Molestation;  inconvenience;  annoyance. 

Lest  the  fiend  some  new  (rou6/e  raise.  Milton. 

4.  Uneasiness ;  vexation.      .  Milton. 

5.  That  which  gives  disturbance,  annoyance,  or 
vexation  ;  that  which  afflicts. 

TROUB'L£D,  (trub'ld,)  pp.  or  a.  Disturbed;  agi- 
tated ;  afflicted  ;  annoyed  ;  molested. 

TROUB'LER,  (trub'ler,)  n.  One  who  disturbs  ;  one 
who  afflicts  or  molests  ;  a  disturber;  as,  a  troubler  of 
the  peace. 

The  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller. 

TRCUB'LE-SOME,  (trub'Z-sum,)  a.    Giving  trouble  or 
disturbance;    molesting;    annoying ;  vexatious.    In 
warm  climates,  insects  are  very  troublesome. 
2.  Burdensome  ;  tiresome  ;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  he  troublesome  to  me.  Pope. 


Locke. 


TRO 

3.  Giving  inconvenience  to.     I  wish  not  to  be 
troublesome  as  a  guest. 

4.  Teasing;  importunate;  as,  a  troublesome  appli- 
cant. 

TROUB'LE-SOME-LY,   (trubl-sum-le,)   adv.      In    a 

manner  or  degree  to  give  trouble  ;  vexatiously. 
TROUB'LE-SOME-NESS,  (trub'1-sum-nes,)  n.     Vexa- 
tiousness ;  the  quality  of  giving  trouble  or  of  molest- 
ing. Bacon. 
2.  Unseasonable  intrusion  ;  importunity. 
TROUB'LE-STATE,  n.    A  disturber  of  the  commu- 
nity.    [Not  used.] 
TROUB'LING,  (trub'ling,)  ppr.    Disturbing;  agitat- 
ing; molesting;  annoying;  afflicting. 
TROUB'LING,  (trub'ling,)  n.    The  act  of  disturbing 
or  putting  in  commotion.    John  V. 
2.  The  act  of  afflicting. 
TROUB'LOUS,  (trub'ius,)  a.    Agitated ;  tumultuous  ; 
full  of  commotion. 

A  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Spenser. 

2.  Full  of  trouble  or  disorder ;  tumultuous;  full  of 
affliction. 


TROUGH,  (trawf,)  [Sax.  trog ;  D.  and  G.  trog;  Dan. 
trug  ;  It.  truogo.) 

1.  A  vessel  hollow  longitudinally,  or  a  large  log  or 
piece  of  timber  excavated  longitudinally  on  the  upper 
side  ;  used  for  various  purposes. 

2.  A  tray.  [This  is  the  same  word  dialectically 
altered.] 

3.  A  canoe  ;  the  rude  boat  of  uncivilized  men. 

Abbot. 

4.  The  channel  that  conveys  water,  as  in  mills. 
Trough  of  the  sea;  the  space  between  two  high 

waves. 

TRoUL,  for  Troll.     See  Troll. 

TROUNCE,  (trouns,)  v.  t.     [Ou.  Fr.  troncon,  tron^on- 
ner.] 
To  punish,  or  to  beat  severely.     [A  low  word.] 

TROUNCING,  ppr.     Beating  severely. 

TROUNCING,  n.     A  severe  beating. 

TROUSE,  (trowz,)  n.  [See  Trowsers.]  A  kind  of 
trowsers  worn  by  children. 

TROU'SERS,  n.  pi.     See  Trowsers. 

TROUSSEAU',  (troo-so',)  n.  [Fr.]  The  collective 
lighter  equipments  of  a  lady  when  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

TROUT,  n.  [Sax.  truht ;  Fr.  truite  ;  It.  trota ;  D.  truit  ; 
L.  trutta ;  Sp.  trucha.  Trout  is  contracted  from 
trocto.] 

A  name  applied  to  various  fresh-water  fishes  of  the 
genus  Salmo,  variegated  with  spots,  and  esteemed  as 
most  delicate  food. 

TROUT'-€OL-OR-£D,  (-kul-lurd,)  a.  White  with 
spots  of  black,  bay,  or  sorre!  ;  as,  a  trout-colored 
horse. 

TROUT'-FISH-UVG,  n.    The  fishing  for  trouts. 

TROUT'-STREAM,  7i.  A  stream  in  which  trout 
breed. 

TRO'VER,  n.  [Fr.  trouver,  It.  trovarc,  to  find  ;  Sw. 
tr'dffa,  to  hit ;  Dan.  trrffer,  to  meet  with  ;  traf,  an  ac- 
cident ;  D.  and  G.  trejfen,  to  meet,  to  hit.] 

Trover  is,  properly,  the  finding  of  any  thing. 
Hence, 

1.  In  law,  the  gaining  possession  of  any  goods, 
whether  by  finding  or  by  other  means. 

2.  An  action  which  a  man  has  against  another 
who  has  found  or  obtained  possession  of  any  of  his 
goods,  and  who  refuses  to  deliver  them  on  demand. 
This  is  called  an  action  of  trover  and  conversion.  In 
this  case,  the  trover  or  finding  is  an  immaterial  fact ; 
but  the  plaintiff  must  prove  his  own  property,  and 
the  possession  and  conversion  of  the  goods  by  the 
defendant.  Blackstone. 

TROW,  v.  i.     [Sax.  trcowian,  trcowan,  to  believe,  to 

trust;   G.  trauen;   Sw.  tro  ;  Dan.  troer ;  contracted 

from  trogan,  and  coinciding  with  the  root  of  truth. 

See  True.] 

To  believe  ;  to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose.     [  Obs.] 

Spenser.     Hooker. 

TROW  is  used  in  the  imperative,  as  a  word  of  inquiry. 
What  means  the  fool,  trow? 

TROWEL,  7i.  [Fr.  truclle  ;  L.  trulla  ;  D.  troffcl.  au. 
D.  and  G.  trejfen,  to  hit,  to  strike,  hence  to  put  on. J 

1.  A  mason's  tool,  used  in  spreading  and  dressing 
mortar,  and  breaking  bricks  to  shape  them. 

2.  A  gardener's  tool,  somewhat  like  a  trowel,  made 
of  iron  and  scooped  ;  used  in  taking  up  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Cyc. 

TROW'EL-£D,  a.  Formed  with  a  trowel ;  as,  trow- 
eled stucco,  i.  e.,  stucco  laid  on  und  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  paint. 

TROWSERS,  71.  plA  [Gaelic,  triusan;  Fr.  trousse,  a 
truss,  a  bundle;  W.  tnos,  a  garment  that  covers; 
trouse,  dress;  trwsa,  a  truss,  a  packet;  trwsiaio,  to 
dress  ;  Gaelic,  trusam,  to  gird  or  truss  up. ] 

A  loose  garment  worn  by  males,  extending  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee  or  to  the  ankle,  and  covering 
the  lower  limbs. 

TROY,  )  71.     [Said   to  have  been 

TROY'-WEIGHT,  (-wate,)  \  named  from  Troyes,  in 
France,  where  it  was  first  adopted  in  Europe.     The 
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TRU 

troy  ounce  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Cairo  during  the  crusades.  Some  persons,  however, 
say  that  the  original  name  was  trim.'] 

The  weight  by  which  gold  and  silver,  jewels, med- 
icines, &c,  are  weighed.  In  this  weight,  20  grains 
=  a  scruple,  3  scruples  =  a  dram,  8  drams  =  an  ounce, 
and  12  ounces  =  one  pound.  In  weighing  gold,  sil- 
ver, &x.,  scruples  and  drams  are  not  used,  but  the 
pennyweight,  which  is  24  grains,  is  employed  in  their 
stead  ;  the  pennyweight  is  not  used  in  weighing 
medicines. 
TRO'ANT,  a.     [Fr.  truand.] 

Idle;  wandering  from  business;  loitering;  as,  a 
truant  boy. 

White  truant  Jove,  in  iufanl  pride, 

Played  barefoot  on  Olympus'  side.  Trumbull. 

TRO'ANT,  71.     An  idler;  an  idle  boy.  Dryden. 

TRU'ANT,  v.  i.  To  idle  away  time;  to  loiter  or  be 
absent  from  employment  Shale. 

TRO'  ANT-LY,  adv.     Like  a  truant ;  in  idleness. 

TRO' ANT-SHIP,  71.  Idleness;  neglect  of  employ- 
ment. Ascham. 

TRUI1S,  71.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

TRUU'TaIL,  7i.    A  short,  squat  woman.     [Obs.] 

Ainsworth. 

TROCE,  71.  [Goth,  triggwa;  H.trcgua;  Norm,  trewc; 
Ice.  trigd;  Cimbric,  trugth;  properly,  a  league  or 
pact,  from  the  root  of  trick,  to  make  fast,  to  fold.  See 
True.] 

1.  In  war,  a  suspension  of  arms  by  agreement  of 
the  commanders  ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, either  for  negotiation  or  other  purpose. 

2.  Intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest;  tempo- 
rary cessation  ;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts.  Milton. 

TROCE'-BREaK-ER,  7t.  [truce  and  breaker.]  One 
who  violates  a  truce,  covenant,  or  engagement.  2 
Tim.  iii. 

TRUCH'MAN,  71.    An  interpreter.     [See  Dragoman.] 

TRU-CI-DA'TION,  71.     [L.  trucido,  to  kill.] 
The  act  of  killing. 

TRUCK,  7>.  t.  [Fr.  troquer:  Sp.  and  Port,  trocar;  al- 
lied probably  to  W.  trwc,  L.  trochus,  a  round  thing, 
Eng.  truck;  Gr.  rpoxos,  rfiexto.] 

To  exchange  commodities  ;  to  barter.  Our  traders 
cruet  with  the  Indians,  giving  them  whisky  arid  trin- 
kets for  skins.     [Truck  is  now  vulgar.] 

TRUCK,  v.  t.  To  exchange  ;  to  give  in  exchange  ;  to 
barter  ;  as,  to  truck  knives  for  gold  dust.    [  Vulgar.] 

Swift. 

TRUCK,  71.  Permutation;  exchange  of  commodities; 
barter. 

2.  A  small,  wooden  wheel,  not  bound  with  iron  ; 
a  cylinder. 

3.  A  small  wheel  ;  hence  trucks,  a  low  carriage  for 
carrying  goods,  stone,  &c,  either  on  common  roads 
or  on  railroads.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  carriage  is  often 
called  a  truck,  in  the  singular. 

4.  A  small,  wooden  cap,  at  the  summit  of  a  flag- 
staff or  mast-head. 

Truck  system;  the  practice  of  paying  workmen  in 

goods,  instead  of  money.  McCitllocfi. 

TRUCK' AGE,  71.    The  practice  of  bartering  goods. 

Milton. 
TRUCK'ER,  71.    One  who  traffics   by   exchange  of 

goods. 
TRUCK'ING,  ppr.     Exchanging  goods  ;  bartering. 
TRUCK'LE,  (truk'l,)  71.    A  small  wheel  or  caster. 

Hudibras. 
TRUCK'LE,  t>.  7.     [dim.  of  truck.]     To  yield  or  bend 

obsequiously  to  the  will   of  another;   to  submit;  to 

creep.     Small  states  must  truckle  to  large  ones. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  with  worldly  policy.    Norrij. 
TRUCK'LE-BED,  71.     [truckle  and  bed.]     A  bed  that 

runs  on  wheels  and  may  be  pushed  under  another  ; 

a  trundle-bed. 
TRUCK'HNG,7jpr.   Yielding  obsequiously  to  the  will 

of  another. 
TRO'CU-LENCE,  7t.  [L.  truculentia,  from  truz,  fierce, 

savage.] 

1.  Savageness  of  manners  ;  ferociousness. 

2.  Terribleness  of  countenance. 
TRO'CU-LENT,  a.     Fierce;  savage;  barbarous;  as, 

the  truculent  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  Ray. 

2.  Of  a  ferocious  aspect. 

3.  Cruel  ;  destructive  ;  as,  a  truculent  plague. 

Harvey. 

TRO'CU-LENT-LY,  adv.     Fiercely  ;  destructively. 

TRUDGE,  17.  1.     To  travel  on  foot.     The  father  rode  ; 
the- son  trudged  on  behind. 
2.  To  travel  or  march  with  labor. 

And  trudged  to  Home  upon  my  naked  feet.  Dryden. 

TRfJE,  (tru,)  a.  [Sax.  trcow,  treowe,  faithful,  and,  as 
a  noun,  faith,  trust ;  Sw.  tro,  Dan.  troe;  G.  treu ;  D. 
trauw,  trust,  loyalty,  fidelity,  faith  ;  trouwen,  to  mar- 
ry ;  Goth,  Iriggus,  faithful  ;  triggwa,  a  pact  or  league, 
a  truce.  This  is  the  real  orthography,  coinciding  with 
Sw.  tnjgg,  Dan.  tryg,  safe,  secure,  and  W.  triginw, 
to  stay,  to  tarry,  to  dwell,  that  is,  to  stop,  to  set.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  make  close  and  fast, 
to  set,  or  to  stretch,  strain,  and  thus  make  straight 
and  close.] 
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1.  Conformable  to  fact ;  being  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  ;  as,  a  true  relation  or  nar- 
ration ;  a  true  history.  A  declaration  is  true,  when 
it  states  the  facts.  In  this  sense,  true  is  opposed  to 
false. 

2.  Genuine  ;  pure  ;  real ;  not  counterfeit,  adulter- 
ated, or  false  ;  as,  rritc  balsam  ;  the  true  bark  ;  true 
love  of  country ;  a  true  Christian. 

The  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  Cometh  into  the 
world.  — John  1. 

3.  Faithful ;  steady  in  adhering  to  friends,  to  prom- 
ises, to  a  prince,  or  to  the  state  ;  loyal ;  not  false, 
fickle,  or  perfidious  ;  as,  a  true  friend  ;  a  true  lover  ; 
a  man  true  to  his  king,  true  to  his  country,  true  to 
his  word  ;  a  husband  true  to  his  wife  ;  a  wife  true  to 
her  husband  ;  a  servant  true  to  his  master ;  an  officer 
true  to  his  charge. 

4.  Free  from  falsehood  ;  as,  a  true  witness. 

5.  Honest ;  not  fraudulent ;  as,  good  men  and  true. 

If  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just.  Shak. 

6.  Exact ;  right  to  precision  ;  conformable  to  a  rule 
or  pattern ;  as,  a  true  copy ;  a  true  likeness  of  the 
original. 

7.  Straight ;  right ;  as,  a  true  line  ;  the  true  course 
of  a  ship. 

8.  Not  false  or  pretended  ;  real ;  as,  Christ  was  the 
true  Messiah. 

9.  Rightful ;  as,  George  IV.  is  the  true  king  of 
England. 

TROE'-BILL,  71.  In  law,  these  words  are  indorsed 
on  a  bill  of  indictment,  when  a  grand  jury  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  putting  the 
accused  on  trial.  Bouvier. 

TROE'-BLOE,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  of 
inflexible  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  from  the  true  or  Cov- 
entry blue,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging 
color.  Toone.     Halliwell. 

TROE'-BORN,  a.  [true  and  born.]  Of  genuine  birth  ; 
having  a  right  by  birth  to  any  title  ;  as,  a  true-born 
Englishman.  Skak. 

TROE'-BRED,  a.  [true  and  bred.]  Of  a  genuine  or 
right  breed  ;  as,  a  true-bred  beast.  Dryden. 

2.  Being  of  genuine  breeding  or  education  ;  as,  a 
true-bred  gentleman. 

TROE'-HEaRT'ED,  <i.  [true  and  heart.]  Being  of  a 
faithful  heart ;  honest ;  sincere  ;  not  faithless  or  de- 
ceitful ;  as,  a  true-hearted  friend. 

TROE'-HEaRT-ED-NESS,  71.  Fidelity  ;  loyalty  ;  sin- 
cerity. 

TROE'-LOVE,  (tru'luv,)  77.     One  really  beloved. 
2.  A  plant,  the  herb  Paris. 

TROE'-LOVE'KNOT,  (tru'luv'not,)  71.  [Clu.  is  not 
this  from  the  Dan.  trolovcr,  to  betroth,  to  promise  in 
marriage  ;  troe,  true,  and  lover,  to  promise ;  the  knot 
of  faithful  promise  or  engagement.] 

A  knot  composed  of  lines  united  with  many  invo- 
lutions ;  the  emblem  of  interwoven  affection  or  en- 
gagements. 

TROE'NESS,  n.     Faithfulness;  sincerity. 

2.  Reality  ;  genuineness. 

3.  Exactness  ;  as,  the  triteness  of  a  line. 
TROE'PEN-NY,  71.     [true  and  penny.]     A  familiar 

phrase  for  an  honest  fellow.  Bacon. 

TROF'FLE,  (truf'l,)  h.  [Fr.  truffe  ;  Sp.  trufa,  deceit, 
imposition,  and  truffles ;  anil  if  this  vegetable  is 
named  from  its  growth  under  ground,  it  accords  with 
It.  t.raffiire,  to  deceive.] 

A  subterraneous  vegetable  production,  a  kind  of 
mushroom,  of  a  fleshy,  fungous  structure  and  round- 
ish figure;  an  esculent  substance,  much  esteemed. 
It  is  of  the  genus  Tuber.  Cyc. 

TROF'FLE- WORM,  (truf  1-wurm,)  n.  A  worm  found 
in  truffles,  the  larva  of  a  fly.  Cyc. 

TRUG,7t.  A  hod.  This  is  our  Trough  and  Trat  ;  the 
original  pronunciation  being  retained  in  some  parts 
of  England.  The  word  was  also  used  formerly  for  a 
measure  of  wheat,  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  was  car- 
ried in  a  trough  ;  three  trugs  making  two  bushels. 

TRfj'ISM,  71.  [from  true.]  An  undoubted  or  self- 
evident  truth. 

Trifling  truism*  clothed  in  great,  swelling  words  of  vanity. 

J.  P.  Smith. 

TRULL,  71.    [W.  troliaw,  to  troll  or  roll,  whence  stroll; 
or  truliaw,  to  drill.     Q.u.  Gr.  /ja-puAAi/.] 
A  low,  vagrant  strumpet. 

TRUL-LI-ZA'TION,  71.     [L.  trullisso.] 

The  laying  of  strata  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 

TRO'LY,  ado.  [from  true.]  In  fact;  in  deed  ;  in  re- 
ality. 

2.  According  to  truth ;  in  agreement  with  fact ; 
as,  to  see  things  truly;  the  facts  are  truly  repre- 
sented. 

3.  Sincerely  ;  honestly  ;  really  ;  faithfully  ,  as,  to 
be  truly  attached  to  a  lover ;  the  citizens  are  truly 
loyal  to  their  prince  or  their  country. 

4.  Exactly  ;  justly  ;  as,  to  estimate  truly  the  weight 
of  evidence. 

TRUMP,  71.  [It.  iromba;  Gaelic,  trompa.  See 
Trumpet.] 

1.  A  trumpet ;  a  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  a  po- 
etical word  used  for  Trumpet.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
prose,  in  common  discourse,  but  is  used  in  Scripture, 
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where  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  subject. 

the  dead 

2.  [Contracted  from  triumph  ;  It.  trionfo,  Fr.  tri- 
omphc.]  A  winning  card  ;  one  of  the  suit  of  cards 
which  takes  any  of  the  other  suits. 

3.  An  old  game  with  cards. 

To  put  to  the  trumps ;  )   to  reduce  to  the  last  expe- 
To  put  on  the  trumps ;  )      dient,   or  to  the   utmost 
exertion  of  power. 
TRUMP,  v.  t.    To  take  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  obtrude  ;  also,  to  deceive.  fFr.  tromper.] 
[JVut  in  use.] 

To  trump  up ;  to  devise  ;  to  seek  and  collect  from 
every  quarter. 
TRUMP,  v.  i.     To  blow  a  trumpet.  Wiclif. 

TRUMP'£D,   (trumpt,)    pp.      Taken   with  a   trump 

card. 
TRUMP'ER-Y,  71.     [Fr.  tromperic.] 

1.  Falsehood  ;  empty  talk.  Ralegh. 

2.  Useless  Matter ;  things  worn  out  and  cast  aside. 
[This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  JW10  England.] 

TRUMP'ET,  71.  [It.  tromba,  trombetta ;  Sp.  trompa, 
trompcta  ;  Fr.  trompctle ;  Gaelic,  trompa,  trompaid  ;  G. 
trampete  ;  D.  and  Sw.  trompet ;  Dan.  Irompcltc  ;  Arm. 
trompett.  The  radical  letters  and  the  origin  are  not 
ascertained.] 

1.  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  used  chiefly  in 
war  and  military  exercises.  It  consists  of  a  long 
metallic  tube,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parabolic 
conoid,  with  a  bill-shaped  opening  at  one  end  for  the 
emission  of  sound. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms.  Dryden. 

Q.  An  instrument  for  conveying  or  receiving  artic- 
ulate sounds  with  increased  force,  called  in  the  for- 
mer case  a  Speaking  Trumpet,  and  in  the  latter  an 
Ear  Trumpet. 

3.  In  the  military  style,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired  that  a  trumpet  I 

4.  One  who  praises  or  propagates  praise,  or  is  the 
instrument  of  propagating  it.  A  great  politician 
was  pleased  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises. 

TRUMP'ET,  v.  t.  To  publish  by  sound  of  trumpet; 
also,  to  proclaim  ;  as,  to  trumpet  good  tidings. 

They  did  nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches  they 
could  demise  against  the  Irish.  Bacon. 

TRUMP'ET-^IALL,  71.    A  call  at  the  sound  of  the 

trumpet. 
TRUMP'ET-ED,  pp.    Sounded  abroad  ;  proclaimed. 
TRUMP'ET-ER,  71.*  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces. 

These  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Bacon. 

*  3.  A  bird,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon.  Also, 
a  bird  of  South  America,  the  agami,  of  the  genus 
Psophia,  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and 
somewhat  resembling  both  the  pheasants  and  the 
cranes  ;  so  called  from  its  uttering  a  hollow  noise, 
like  that  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  sometimes  domesti- 
cated. P.  Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

TRUMP'ET-FISH,  71.  A  sea-fish,  so  named  from  its 
tubular  muzzle,  the  Centriscus  scolopax,  called  also 
the  Sea  Snipe.  Jardinc's  JVaf.  Lib. 

TRUMP'ET-FLOW-ER,  71.  A  flower  of  the  genus 
Bignonia,  another  of  the  genus  Tecoma,  and  another 
still  of  the  genus  Lonicera.  Cyc. 

TRUMP'ET-HON'EY-SUCK-LE,  (-hun'ne-suk-1,)  71. 
A  twining  plant  of  the  genus  Caprifolium  or  Loni- 
cera, with  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  Loudon. 

TRUMP'ET-ING,  ppr.  Blowing  the  trumpet;  pro- 
claiming. 

TRUMP'ET-SHELL,  71.*  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
univalvular  shells,  of  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  (Bucci- 
num,  Linnseus.)  Cyc. 

TRUMP'ET-TONGU-ED,  (-tungd,)  a.  Having  a 
tongue  vociferous  as  a  trumpet.  Shak. 

TRUMP'ING,  ppr.     Taking  with  a  trump  card. 

TRUMP'LlKE,  a.     Resembling  a  trumpet.  Chapman. 

TRUNCAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  trunk  or  body. 

TRUNCATE,  i>.  t.     [L.  trunco,  to  cut  off;  W.  trycu, 
Arm.  troucha;  coinciding  with  Fr.  trancher.] 
To  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  maim. 

TRUNCATE,  a.  In  botany,  appearing  as  if  cut  off  at 
the  tip;  ending  in  a  transverse  line;  as,  a  truncate 
leaf.  Martyn. 

TRUNCA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Cut  off;  cut  short ;  maimed. 
A  truncated  cone  is  one  whose  vertex  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  base. 

2.  In  mineralogy,  replaced  by  a  plane  equally  in- 
clined to  the  adjoining  faces;  as,  a  truncated  edge. 

Dana. 

TRUNCA-TING,  ppr.    Cutting  off. 

TRUN-CA'TION,  71.  The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting 
off. 

2.  A  state  of  being  truncated. 

3.  In  mineralogy,  the  replacement  of  an  edge  by  a 
plane  equally  inclined  to  the  adjoining  faces. 

Dana. 
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TRUN'CHEON,  (trun'shun,)  n.  [Fr.  troncon,  from 
tronc,  trunk,  L.  truncus.) 

1.  A  short  staff;  a  club  ;  a  cudgel. 

2.  A  baton,  or  military  staff  of  command. 

The  marshal's  truncheon  nor  the  judge's  robe.  Shak. 

3.  A  iKine  given  to  stout  stems  of  trees,  with  the 
branches  lopped  off,  to  produce  rapid  growth. 

Gardner. 
TRUN'CHEON,  (trun'shun,)  v.  t.    To  beat  with   a 

truncheon;  to  cudgel.  Shak. 

TRUN-CHEON-EER',   n.    A  person   armed   with  a 

truncheon. 
TRUN'DLE,  (trun'dl,)  v.  i.      [Sax.  trmndle  ;  trendle, 

any  round  body;  Dan.  and  Sw.  triad,  round;  W. 

trun,  a  circle,  a  round,  a  throne  ;  troni,  to  rim  ;  from 

the  root  of  rundle,  round.] 

1.  To  roll,  as  on  little  wheels  ;  as,  a  bed  trundles 
under  another. 

2.  To  roll,  as  a  hoop. 

TRUN'DLE,  v.  t.  To  roll,  as  a  thing  on  little  wheels; 
ns,  to  trundle  a  bed  or  a  gun-carriage. 

TRUN'DLE,  71.  A  round  body  ;  a  little  wheel,  or  a 
kind  of  low  cart  with  small  wooden  wheels. 

TRUN'DLE-BED,  n.  A  bed  that  is  moved  on  trun- 
dles or  little  wheels  ;  called  also  Truckle-Bed. 

TRUN'DLED,  pp.     Rolled. 

TRUN'DLE-HEAD,  (trun'dl-hed,)  n.  The  wheel 
that  turns  a  mill-stone. 

TRUN'DLE-TAIL,  ti.  A  round  tail ;  a  dog  so  called 
from  his  tail.  S/uik. 

TRUN'DLING,  ppr.  Rolling,  as  a  thing  on  little 
wheels. 

TRUNK,  7i.  [Fr.  tronc;  It.  troncone;  Sp.  tronco;  L. 
truncus,  from  trunco,  to  cut  off.  The  primitive  Celtic 
word  of  this  family  is  in  Fr.  trunchcr,  It.  trinciare, 
Sp.  trincar,  trinchar.  The  n  is  not  radical,  for  in 
Ann.  the  word  is  troucha,  W.  irycu.] 

1.  The  stem  or  body  of  a  tree,  severed  from  its 
roots.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  but, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  used  most  improper- 
ly to  signify  the  stem  of  a  standing  tree  or  vegetable 
in  general.  Milton.     Dryden. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal  without  the  limbs. 

Shak. 
•    3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  trunk  of  a 
vein  or  of  an  artery,  as  distinct  from  the  branches. 

4.  The  snout  or  proboscis  of  an  elephant ;  the  limb 
or  instrument  with  which  he  feeds  himself. 

5.  The  proboscis  of  an  insect.     [Ois.] 

6.  That  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect  which 
is  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  bears  the 
organs  of  motion. 

7.  In  architecture,  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

8.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay  are 
blown.  Ray. 

9.  A  box  or  chest  covered  with  skin,  for  contain- 
ing clothes,  &c, 

10.  A  watercourse  made  of  planks,  and  generally 
to  conduct  the  water  from  the  race  to  the  water- 
wheel. 

Fire-trunks;  in  fire-ships,  wooden  funnels  fixed 
under  the  shrouds,  to  convey  or  lead  the  flames  to 
the  masts  and  rigging. 

TRUNK,  i!.  t.  To  lop  off;  to  curtail ;  to  truncate. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

TRUNK' JSD,  (trunkt,)  pp.    Cut  off;  curtailed.    [Obs.] 
2.  a.  Having  a  trunk.  Howell. 

TRUNK'-HoSE,  7t.«  [trunk  and  hose.]  Large  breech- 
es formerly  worn.  Prior. 

TRUN'NION,  (trun'yun,)  7t.     [Fr.  trognon.] 

The  trunnions  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  are  two 
knobs  which  project  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
piece,  whether  gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  and  serve 
to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage. 

Mar.  Diet. 

TRUN'NION-PLaTE,  ti.  The  trunnion-plates  are  two 
plates  in  guns  having  traveling  carriages,  mortars, 
and  howitzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the 
side-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trunnions.  Ci/c. 

TRUN'NION-RING,  71.  A  ring  on  a  cannon  next  be- 
fore the  trunnions. 

TRO'SION,  (tru'zhun,)  n.     [L.  trudo.] 

The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting.  Bentley. 

TRUSS,  7i.*  [Fr.  trousse;  Dan.  trosse,  a  cord  or  rope  ; 
Sw.  tross;  W.  trwsa,  a  truss,  a  packet.     See  Trow- 

SER3.1 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  bundle  ;  as,  a  truss  of  hay 
or  straw.  A  truss  of  hay,  in  England,  is  half  a  hun- 
dred. A  truss  of  straw  is  of  different  weights  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in  cases 
of  hernia,  to  keep  up  the  reduced  parts  and  hinder 
further  protrusion,  and  for  other  purposes.         Cyc. 

3.  Among  botanists,  a  truss  or  bunch  is  a  tuft  of 
flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the  main  stalk  or  stem 
of  certain  plants.  Cyc. 

4.  In  navigation,  the  rope  used  to  keep  the  center 
of  a  yard  to  the  mast.  Tottcn. 

*5.  In  architecture,  a  framed  assemblage  of  timbers 
for  fastening  or  binding  a  beam,  or  for  supporting  a 
roof,  &c. 
6.  [See  Troube.] 
TRUSS,  v.  u    To  bind  or  pack  close.  Shale. 
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J         2.  To  skewer  ;  to  make  fast. 

To  truss  up  ;  to  strain  ;  to  make  close  or  tight. 

TRUSS'£D,  (trust,)  pp.     Packed  or  hound  closely. 

TRUSS'ING,  ppr.     Packing  or  binding  closely. 

TRUST,  71.  [Dan.  trb'st,  consolation  ;  troster,  to  com- 
fort, that  is,  to  strengthen  ;  mistrbstcr,  to  distrust,  to 
discourage  ;  Sw.  ir'dst,  confidence,  trust,  consolation  ; 
triista,  to  console;  mistr'Osta,  to  distrust,  to  despair. 
The  Saxon  has  trywsian,  to  trust,  to  obligate.  Qu. 
Gr.  Sapo-oj.] 

1.  Confidence ;  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the  mind 
on  the  integrity,  veracity,  justice,  friendship,  or  other 
sound  principle  of  another  person. 

He  that  puttelh  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe.  — Prov.  xxix. 

2.  He  or  that  which  is  the  ground  of  confidence. 

0  Lord  God,  thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youlb.  — Pa.  Ixxi. 

3.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust.  Denham. 

4.  That  which  is  committed  to  one's  care  Never 
violate  a  sacred  trust. 

5.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 
His  trust  was  with  lh'  Eternal  to  be  deemed 

Equal  in  strength  Milton. 

6.  Credit  given  without  examination;  as,  to  take 
opinions  on  trust. 

7.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment,  actual  or  im- 
plied ;  as,  to  take  or  purchase  goods  on  trust. 

8.  Something  committed  to  a  person's  care  for  use 
or  management,  and  for  which  an  account  must  be 
rendered.  Every  man's  talents  and  advantages  are 
a  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  and  for  the 
use  or  employment  of  which  he  is  accountable. 

9.  Confidence ;  special  reliance  on  supposed  hon- 
esty. 

10.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  intrusted. 
I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 

11.  Care;  management.     1  Tim.  vi. 

12.  In  law,  an  estate,  devised  or  granted  in  confi- 
dence that  the  devisee  or  grantee  shall  convey  it,  or 
dispose  of  the  profits,  at  the  will  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another ;  an  estate  held  for  the  use  of  another. 

Blackstone. 
TRUST,  v.  t.    To   place   confidence  in  ;    to  rely  on. 
We  can  not  trust  those  who  have  deceived  us. 
He  that  trusts  every  one  without  reserve,  will  at  last  be  deceived. 

Rambler. 

2.  To  believe ;  to  credit. 

Trust  me,  you  look  well.  Shak. 

3.  To  commit  to  the  care  of,  in  confidence.  Trust 
your  Maker  with  yourself  and  all  your  concerns. 

4.  To  venture  confidently. 

Fooled  by  thee,  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Milton. 

5.  To  give  credit  to;  to  sell  to  upon  credit,  or  in 
confidence  of  future  payment.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  trust  their  customers  annually  with 
goods  to  the  value  of  millions. 

It  is  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheated,  than  not  to  trust. 

Rambler. 
TRUST,  v.  i.    To  be  confident  of  something  present 
or  future. 

1  trust  to  come  to  you,  and  speak  face  to  face.  — 2  John  xii. 
We  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience.  —  Heb.  xiii. 

2.  To  be  credulous  ;  to  be  won  to  confidence. 


Well,  you  may  fear  loo  far  — 
Safer  than  trust  too  far. 


Shak. 


To  trust  in  ;  to  confide  in  ;  to  place  confidence  in; 
to  rely  on  ;  a  use  frequent  in  the  Scriptures. 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 
They  shall   be  greatly  ashamed  that  trust  in  graven  images.  — 
Is.  xlii. 

To  trust  to ;  to  depend  on  ;  to  have  confidence  in  ; 
to  rely  on. 

The  men  of  Israel  —  trusted  to  the  Hers  in  wait Judges  xi. 

TRUST'ED,  pp.  Confided  in;  relied  on;  depended 
on  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Sold  on  credit,  as  goods  or  property. 

3.  Delivered  in  confidence  to  the  care  of  another  ; 
as,  letters  or  goods  trusted  to  a  carrier  or  bailee. 

TRUST-EE',  71.  A  person  to  whom  property  is  legally 
committed  in  trust,  to  be  applied  either  for  the  ben- 
efit of  specified  individuals,  or  for  public  uses. 

TRUST'ER,  71.    One  who  trusts  or  gives  credit. 

TRUST'FUL,  a.     Faithful. 

TRUST'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  a  trustful  manner. 

TRUST'FUL-NESS,  n.     Faithfulness. 

TRUST'I-LY,  adv.  [from  trusty.]  Faithfully  ;  hon- 
estly ;  with  fidelity. 

TRUST'I-NESS,  ti.  [from  trusty.]  That  quality  of  a 
person  by  which  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ;  fidelity;  faithfulness;  honesty;  as,  the  trusti- 
ness of  a  servant. 

TROST'ING, ppr.  Confiding  in  ;  giving  credit;  rely- 
ing on. 

TRUST'ING-LY,  adv.  With  trust  or  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

TRUST'LESS,  a.    Not  worthy  of  trust ;  unfaithful. 

Spenser. 

TRUST'LESS-NESS,  n.    Unworthiness  of  trust. 

TRUST'WOR-THI-iMESS,  (-wur-tfie-nes,)  71.  Quality 
of  being  trustworthy. 


TRY 

TRUST'WOR-THY,  a.  Worthy  of  trust  or  confi- 
dence. 

TRUST'Y,  a.  That  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  that  just- 
ly deserves  confidence. ;  fit  to  be  confided  in  ;  as,  a 
trusty  servant.  Mdistm. 

2.  That  will  not  fail ;  strong ;  firm ;  as,  a  trusty 
sword.  Spenser. 

TROTH,  n.  [Sax.  treo-wth,  truth,  and  troth  ;  G.  treuc  ; 
D.  gctrouwheid,  fidelity,  from  trouw,  trust,  faith, 
fidelity,  whence  trouwen,  to  marry.] 

1.  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality  ;  exact  accordance 
with  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  be.  The 
trutii  of  history  constitutes  its  whole  value.  We  re- 
ly on  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  prophecies. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  truth.— <Prov.  viii. 

Sanctity  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth.  —  John  xvii. 

2.  True  state  of  facts  or  things.  The  duty  of  a 
court  of  justice  is  to  discover  the  truth.  Witnesses 
are  sworn  to  declare  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

3.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts,  which  is  called 
moral  truth. 


Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  ? 


Milton. 


4.  Veracity  ;  purity  from  falsehood  ;  practice  of 
speaking  truth  ;  habitual  disposition  to  speak  truth  ; 
as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  a  man  of  truth. 

5.  Correct  opinion.  Harte. 

6.  Fidelity  ;  constancy. 


The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 
The  best  of  all  blessings  below. 

7.  Honesty  ;  virtue. 

It  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth. 


Song. 


Shak. 

8.  Exactness  ;  conformity  to  rule. 

Plows,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  truth  of  the  iron.  work. 
(Aro!  m  use.]  Mortimer. 

9.  Real  fact  or  just  principle;  real  state  of  things. 
There  are  innumerable  trutlis  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

10.  Sincerity. 

God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  —  John  iv. 

11.  The  truth  of  God  is  his  veracity  and  faithful- 
ness.   Ps.  lxxi. 

Or -his  revealed  will. 

I  have  walked  in  thy  truOi.  —  Ps.  xxvi. 

12.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  truth.    John  xiv. 

13.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  concession. 
She  said,  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs.  —  Matt. 

That  is,  it  is  a  truth ;  what  you  have  said  I  admit 
to  be  true. 

In  truth ;  in  reality  ;  in  fact. 
Of  a  truth;  in  reality  ;  certainly. 
To  do  truth,  is  to  practice  what  God  commands, 
John  iii. 
TROTH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  truth.  Barrinoton. 

TRuTH'FtjL-LY,  adv.     In  a  truthful  manner. 
TROTH'FfjL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  true,  or 

the  truth. 
TROTH'LESS,  a.    Wanting  truth ;  wanting  reality 
2.  Faithless.  Fuller. 

TROTH'LESS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  truthless. 
TRuTH'-SPeAK-ING,  a.    Uttering  truth. 
TROTH'-TELL-ER,  71.    One  who  tells  the  truth. 
TRU-TI-Na'TION,  71.     [L.  trutina,  a  balance  ;  truti- 
nor,  to  weigh.] 

The  act  of  weighing.     [JVot  used.]  Brown. 

TRUT-TA'CEOUS,  (-sluts,)  a.     [from  L.  trutta,  trout.] 
Pertaining  to  the  trout ;  as,  fish  of  the  tru'ttareous 
genus.  Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 

TRY,».  i.  t  [This  word  is  from  the  root  of  Dan.  trckker, 
to  draw,  or  trykker,  Sw.  trycka,  to  press,  to  urge; 
traclda,  to  seek  or  strive  to  obtain  ;  D.  tragten,  to 
endeavor  ;  Dan.  tragtcr,  id.  The  primary  sense  of 
all  these  words  is,  to  strain,  to  use  effort,  to  stretch 
forward.] 

To  exert  strength  ;  to  endeavor;  to  make  an  effort ; 
to  attempt.  Try  to  learn  ;  try  to  lift  a  weight.  The 
horses  tried  to  draw  the  load. 

[  These  phrases  give  the  true  sense.] 
TRY,  v.  t.    To  examine  ;  to  make  experiment  on;  to 
prove  by  experiment. 

Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me.         Shak. 

2.  To  experience  ;  to  have  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience of. 

Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.  Dryden. 

3.  To  prove  by  a  test ;  as,  to  try  weights  and 
measures  by  a  standard  ;  to  try  one's  opinions  by  the 
divine  oracles. 

4.  To  act  upon  as  a  test. 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this.  Shak. 

5.  To  examine  judicially  by  witnesses  and  the 
principles  of  law  ;  as,  causes  tried  in  court. 

6.  To  essay  ;  to  attempt. 

Let  us  try  adventurous  woik.  Milton. 

7.  To  purify ;  to  refine ;  as,  silver  seven  times 
tried. 

8.  To  search  carefully  into.    Ps.  xi. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TUB 

9.  To  use  as  means  ;  as,  to  try  remedies  for  a 
disease. 

10.  To  strain  ;  as,  to  try  the  eyes  ;  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word. 

To  try  on;  to  put  on  a  garment  to  see  if  it  fits  the 
person. 

To  try  tallow,  &c,  is  to  melt  and  separate  it  from 
the  membranes. 

To  try  out ;  to  pursue  efforts  till  a  decision  is  ob- 
tained. 
TR-f'GON,  n.     [Gr.  rovyiov,  a  sort  of  fish.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  to  which  the  sting- 
ray belongs. 
TRtf'ING,  ppr.    Exerting  strength  ;  attempting. 

2.  Examining  by  searching  or  "comparison  with  a 
test;  proving;  using;  straining,  &c. 

3.  a.     Adapted  to  try,  or  put  to  severe  trial. 
TR?'-SaIL,  n.     A  sail   used   by  a  ship  in  a  storm; 

literally,  the  strain-sail. 
TUB,  n.     [D.  tabbe:  G.  zuber ;  Gaelic,  tubag.] 

1.  An  open  wooden  vessel  formed  with  staves, 
heading,  and  hoops  ;  used  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  for  washing,  for  making  cheese,  &c. 

2.  A  state  of  salivation  ;  so  called  because  the 
patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub.    [Not  in  use.] 

Shah. 

3.  A  certain  quantity  ;  as,  a  tub  of  tea,  which  is 
60  pounds  ;  a  tub  of  camphor,  from  56  to  80  pounds  ; 
a  tub  of  vermilion,  from  300  to  400  pounds.     [Local.] 

Cye. 

4.  A  wooden  vessel  in  which  vegetables  are 
planted,  for  the  sake  of  being  movable  and  set  in 
a  house  in  cold  weather. 

5.  A  small  cask. 

TUB,  !>.  t.    To  plant  or  set  in  a  tub. 

TUB'BER,7i.  In  Cornwall,  a  mining  instrument  called 
in  other  places  a  Bkele.  The  man  who  uses  this 
tool  is  called  Tubber-Man  or  Beel-Man.  Cye. 

TUB'BTNG,  -par.     Setting  in  a  tub. 

TUB'BY,  a.  [from  tub.]  Wanting  elasticity  of  sound ; 
a  term  in  music.  Percival. 

TUBE,  n.     [Fr.  tube;  L.  tubus.] 

1.  A  pipe  :  a  siphon  ;  a  canal  or  conduit ;  a  hollow 
cylinder,  either  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass,  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

2.  A  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or  plants,  which  con- 
veys a  fluid  or  other  substance. 

3.  In  botany,  the  narrow,  hollow  part,  of  a  monopet- 
alous  corol,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 

Martyn. 

4.  In  artillery,  an  instrument  of  tin,  used  in  quick 
firing.  Cye. 

TuHE,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  tube;   as,  to  tube  a 

spring.  Journ.  of  Science. 

TOB'£D,  pp.     Furnished  with  a  tube. 
TCBE'FORM,  a.    In  the  form  of  a  tube. 
Tu'BER,  n.    [L.]    In  botany,  a  knob  in  mots  ;  a  fleshy, 

rounded    stem   or   root,  usually  containing   starchy 

matter,  as  the  potato  or  arrow-root. 

Martyn.     Loudon. 
TO'BER-€LE,  (tii'ber-kl,)  n.     [Fr.  tubercule,  from  L. 

tuberculum,  from  tuber,  a  bunch.] 

1.  A  pimple  ;  a  small  push,  swelling,  or  tumor,  on 
animal  bodies.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  it  is  a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tumor,  circumscribed  and  perma- 
nent, or  suppurating  partially.  A  scrofulous  or  stru- 
mous tubercle  is  a  tumor  containing  a  curdy  and 
often  a  little  ichorous  matter.        Batcman.     Tally. 

2.  A  little  knob,  like  a  pimple,  on  plants;  a  little 
knob  or  rough  point  on  the  leaves  of  some  lichens, 
supposed  to  be  the  fructification.  Martyn. 

TU-BER'GU-LAR,     >   a.     Full  of  knobs  or  tubercles. 

TU-BER'€U-LOUS,  j  Fourcroy. 

2.  Affected  with  tubercles,  Journ.  of  Science. 

TU-BER'€U-LATE,<z.  Having  small  knobs  or  tuber- 
cles, as  a  plant.  Zee. 

TU-BER-JF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  or  bearing  tubers. 

TuBE'RoSE  or  Tu'BER-oSE,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
L.  tuberosa,  knobby.]  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root 
and  n  liliaceous  flower;  the  Pc'.ianthes  tuberosa. 

TU-BER-OS'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  knobbed  or 
protuberant. 

TO'BER-OUS,  a.     [from  L.  tuber,  a  bunch  ] 

Knobbed.  In  botany,  consisting  of  roundish,  fleshy 
bodies,  or  tubers,  connected  into  a  bunch  by  inter- 
vening threads,  as  the  roots  of  potatoes.      Martyn. 

TUB'-FAST,  n.  An  old  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
venereal  disease,  by  sweating  in  a  close  place  or 
tub,  and  fasting.  TVarburton  on  Shak. 

TUB'-I'TSH,  n.  [tub  and  fish.]  A  species  of  Trigla 
or  Gurnard,  sometimes  called  the  Flving-Fish. 

Cye. 

Tu'BI-CORN,  71.     [L.  tubus  and  cornu.] 

One  of  a  family  of  ruminant  animals  having  horns 
composed  of  a  horny  axis,  covered  with  a  horny 
sheath.  Brande. 

TuB'ING,  ppr.    Furnishing  with  a  tube. 

TO'BI-PORE,  n.  [tube  and  pore.]  One  of  a  genus  of 
coral  zoophytes  ;  organ-pipe  coral.  The  coral  con- 
sists of  a  cluster  of  small  tubes,  and  has  a  red  color. 

TO'BI-PO-RITE,  n.     A  fossil  tubipore. 

TUB'-MAN,n.      In  the  exchequer,  a  barrister  so  called. 

England. 


TUF 

TO'BU-LAR,  a.    [from  L.  tabus.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  tube  or  pipe  ;  consisting  of  a 
pipe;  fistular;  as,  a  tubular  snout;  a  tubular  calyx. 

Martyn. 
TO'BU-La-TED,  )   a.    Made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
TO'BU-LOUS,       \       tube.  Fife. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  small  tube ;   as,  a  tubulated 
retort. 
TO'BULE.  n.     [L.  tubulus.] 

A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body.  Woodward. 

TO'BU-LI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of   a  small 

tube.  Eirwan. 

TO'BU-LOUS,  a.    Longitudinally  hollow. 

2.  Containing  small  tubes  ;  composed  wholly  of 
tubulous  florets  ;  as,  a  tubulous  compound  (lower. 

3.  In  botany,  having  a  bell-shaped  border,  with 
five  reflex  segments,  rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubu- 
lous floret.  Martyn. 

TUCH,  7i.     A  kind  of  marble.  Herbert. 

TUCK,  7i.     [Gaelic,  tuca ;  W.  twea ;  from  the  sense  of 

cutting  or  thrusting,  and  the  root  of  dock.    The  It. 

.has  stocco,  and  the  Fr.  cstoc] 

1.  A  long,  narrow  sword  ;  a  rapier.        Halliwell. 

2.  A  kind  of  net.  Careu>. 

3.  [from  the  verb  following.]  In  a  ship,  the  part 
where  the  ends  of  the  bottom  planks  are  collected 
under  the  stern.  Cye. 

4.  A  horizontal  fold  made  in  the  garment,  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  height  of  a  growing  person. 

HalUwelL 

5.  A  pull ;  a  lugging.    See  Tug. 

TUCK,  v.  t.  [In  G.  mcken  signifies  to  stir,  to  stoop,  to 
shrug.  In  some  parts  of  England,  this  verb  signifies 
to  full,  as  cloth  ;  Ir.  tucalam!] 

1.  To  thrust  or  press  in  or  together;  to  fold  under  ; 
to  press  into  a  narrower  compass;  as,  to  tuck  up  a 
bed  ;  to  tuck  up  a  garment ;  to  tuck  in  the  skirt  of 
any  thing.  Addison. 

2.  To  inclose  by  pushing  close  around  ;  as,  to 
tuck  a  child  into  a  bed.  Locke. 

3.  To  full,  as  cloth.     [Local.] 

TUCK,  v.  i.  To  contract ;  to  draw  together.  [Mot  in 
use.  ]  Sharp. 

TUCR'A-H6E,  7i.  A  curious  vegetable  of  the  South- 
ern States  on  the  Atlantic,  growing  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  like  the  truffle  of  Europe.  Some- 
times called  Indian  Bread  or  Indian  Loaf. 

Farm.  Encyc. 

TUCK'ED,  (tukt,)  pp.    Pressed  in  or  together. 

TUCK'ER,  77.  A  small  piece  of  linen  for  shading  the 
breast  of  women.  Addison. 

2.  A  fuller,  whence  the  name.     [Local.] 

TUCK'ET,  7i.     [It.  tocalo,  a  touch.] 

1.  A  slight  flourish  on  a  trumpet.  Halliwell. 

2.  [It.  tocchrtlo.]     A  steak  ;  a  collop. 
TUCK'ET-So-NANCE,  7t.    The  sound  of  the  tucket. 

Shak. 

TUCK'ING,  ppr.  Pressing  under  or  together  ;  fold- 
ing. 

TOE'FALL,  a.  A  building  with  a  sloping  roof  on  one 
side  only.  England. 

TOES'DAY,  (tuze'dy,)  7i.  [Sw.  Tisdag ;  Dan.  Tirs- 
dag ;  D.  Dingsdag  ,'  G.  Dingsiag ;  Sax.  Ttwasdwg  or 
Tuesd&g,  from  Tig,  Tiig,  or  Tuisco,  the  Mars  of  our 
ancestors,  the  deity  that  presided  over  combats, 
strife,  and  litigation.  Hence  Tuesday  is  court  day, 
assize  day  ;  the  day  for  combat  or  commencing  liti- 
gation. See  Thing.] 
The  third  day  of  the  week. 

TO'FA,  )  7i.     [It.   tufo,   porous   ground  ;  Fr.  tuf,  soft 

TUFF,   j      gravel-stone  or  sandstone  ;  G.  tof] 

1.  A  soft  or  porous  store  formed  by  depositions 
from  water,  usually  calcareous. 

2.  A  volcanic  sand-rock,  rather  friable,  formed  of 
agglutinated,  volcanic  earth  or  scoria;  also, a  similar 
rock  of  trap  or  basaltic  material.  Dana. 

TU-FA'CEOUS,  ftu-fa'shus,)  u.  Pertaining  to  tufa; 
consisting  of  tufa,  or  resembling  it. 

TUFF,  7i.     See  Tufa. 

TUF-FOON',  71.  [A  corruption  of  typhon.]  A  violent 
tempest  or  tornado  with  thunder  and  lightning,  fre- 
quent in  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

TUFT,  7i.  [W.  twf;  Fr.  tonffe,  taupct ;  Sw.  tofs  ;  Sp. 
tape,  a  tuft ;  tupir,  to  press  together  ;  tupa,  satiety.] 

1.  A  collection  of  small  things  in  a  knot  or  bunch  ; 
as,  a  tuft  of  flowers  ;  a  tuft  of  feathers  ;  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  hair.  A  tuft  of  feathers  forms  the  crest  of  a 
bird.  Drydcn.     Addison. 

2.  A  cluster;  a  clump;  as,  a  tuft  of  trees  ;  a  tuft 
of  olives.  Shak. 

3.  In  botany,  a  head  of  flowers,  each  elevated  on  a 
partial  stalk,  and  all  forming  together  a  dense,  round- 
ish mass.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
collections,  as  little  bundles  of  leaves,  hairs,  and  the 
like.  Cye. 

TUFT,  v.  t.    To  separate  into  tufts.  • 

2.  To  adorn  with  tufts  or  with  a  tuft.     Thomson. 
TUF-TAF'FE-TA,  71.    A  villous  kind  of  silk.     [Mot 

771  use.] 
TUFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Adorned  with  a  tuft ;  as,  the 

tufted  duck  ;  growing  in  a  tuft  or  clusters  ;  as,  a  tufted 

grove.  Milton.     Pope. 

TUFT'-HUNT-ER,  71.    A  cant  term  in  the  English 

universities  for  a  hanger-on  to  noblemen  and  per- 
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sons  of  quality.  So  called  from  the  tuft  in  tho  capof 
the  latter.  Halliwell. 

TUFT'ING,  ppr.  Separating  into  tufts  ;  adornu.g  with 
tufts. 

TUFT'Y,  a.  Abounding  with  tufts  ;  growing  in  clus- 
ters ;  bushy.  Tlujmson. 

TUG,  v.  t  [Sax.  leogan,  teon;  G.  lichen,  to  draw: 
zug,  a  tug  ;  Fr.  touer ;  L.  duco.     See  Tow,  to  drag.] 

1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort ;  to  drag  along 
with  continued  exertion  ;  to  haul  along. 

There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar.    Roscommon. 

2.  To  pull ;  to  pluck. 

To  ease  the  pain, 
His  tugged  ears  sufiereu1  with  a  strain.  Hudibraa. 

TUG,  v.  i.    To  pull  with  great  effort ;  as,  to  tug  at  the 
oar ;  to  tug  against  the  stream. 
2.  To  labor  ;  to  strive  ;  to  struggle. 
They  long  wrestled  and  strenuously  lugged  for  their  liberty.  — 
{This  is  not  elegant.]  Jiove. 

TUG,  71.      [G.  zug.] 

1.  A  pull  with  the  utmost  effort. 

At  the  tug  he  falls  — 

Vast  ruins  come  along.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  sort  of  carriage,  used  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  conveying  bavins  or  fagots  and  other  things. 

Cye. 

3.  A  steam-vessel  used  to  tow  ships  ;  a  steam-tug. 

4.  In  5ome  parts  of  New  England,  the  traces  of  a 
harness  are  called  tugs. 

TUG'GSD,  pp.     Pulled  with  great  effort. 

TUG'GER,  71.  One  who  tugs  or  pulls  with  great  ef- 
fort. 

TUG'GING,  ppr.  Pulling  or  dragging  with  great  ex 
ertion  ;  hauling. 

TUG'GING,  71.     Laborious  pulling. 

TUG'GING-LY,  adv.     With  laborious  pulling. 

Bailey. 

TU-I"TION,  (tu-ish'un,)  n.  fL.  tuitio,  from  tucor,  to 
see,  behold,  protect,  &c.  This  verb  is  probably  con- 
tracted from  tugo,  Ir.  tuighim.  If  so,  it  coincides 
with  the  Dan.  tugt,  education,  tngter,  to  chastise,  D. 
tugt.,  G.  zucht.  In  this  case,  it  coincides  nearly  with 
L.  duco,  to  lead.] 

1.  Guardianship;  superintending  care  over  a  young 
person  ;  the  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor  or 
guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward. 

2.  More  especially,  instruction  ;  the  act  or  business 
of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  learning.  We 
place  our  children  under  the  preceptors  of  academies 
for  tuition.  [This  is  now  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word.] 

3.  The  money  paid  for  instruction.  In  our  col- 
leges, the  tuition  is  from  thirty  to  fortv  dollars  a  year. 

TU-I"TION-A-RY,  (-ish'un-,)  a.  Pertaining  to  tu- 
ition. 

TO'LIP,  71.  [Fr.  tulipe;  L.  tulipa;  It.  tulipano ;  Sp. 
tulipan;  D.  tulp ;  G.  tulpe;  Sw.  tulpan;  Dan.  tuli- 
pan.] 

A  bulbous  plant  and  a  flower  of  the  genus  Tulipa, 
of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  much  cuitivated  for 
its  beauty. 

TO-LIP-O-MA'NI-A,  n.  A  violent  passion  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  cultivation  of  tulips.  P.  Cye. 

TO'LIP-TREE,  71.  An  American  tree,  growing'to  a 
large  size,  and  bearing  flowers  resembling  the  tulip, 
the  Liriodendron  Tulipifera;  also  called  White- 
wood.  Lee. 

TuLLE,  77.    [Fr.]    A  kind  of  silk  open  work  or  lace. 

TUL'I.I-AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Tully  or  Cicero. 

TUM'BLE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  tumbian,  to  tumble,  to  dance  ; 
Sw.  tumla,  to  fill,  to  tumble  ;  Dan-  tumlcr,  to  shake, 
toss,  reel,  tumble  ;  Fr.  tomber  ;  Sp.  tumbar,  to  tumble, 
roll,  keel,  as  a  ship,  to  throw  down  ;  tumba,  a  tomb,  a 
vault,  a  tumble  or  fall  ;  L.  tumulus,  tumultus,  tumco  ; 
It.  toniare,  to  fall  ;  tombolare,  to  tumble  ;  W.  twmp,  a 
hillock  ;  G.  taumcln,  to  reel.] 

1.  To  roll ;  to  roll  about  by  turning  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  as,  a  person  in  pain  tumbles  and  tosses. 

Shak. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  come  down  suddenly  and  violently  ; 
as,  to  tumble  from  a  scaffold. 

3.  To  roll  down.  The  stone  of  Sisyphus  is  said  >o 
have  tumbled  to  the  bottom,  as  soon  as  it  was  carried 
up  the  hill.  Addison. 

4.  To  play  mountebank  tricks  by  various  libra- 
tions  and  movements  of  the  body.  Rowe. 

TUM'BLE,  ii.  t.  To  turn  over;  to  turn  or  throw 
about  for  examination  or  searching  ;  sometimes  with 
over ;  as,  to  tumble  over  books  or  papers  ;  to  tumble 
over  clothes.  [To  tumble  over  in  thought,  is  not  ele- 
gant.] 
2.  To  disturb  ;  to  rumple  ;  as,  to  tumble  a  bed. 
To  tumble  out ;  to  throw  or  roll  out  ;  as,  to  tumble 
out  casks  from  a  store. 

To  tumble  down  ;  to  throw  down  carelessly. 

Locke- 
TUM'BLE,  71.     A  fall.  L'Estrange 

TUM'BLED,    pp.      Rolled  ;     disturbed ;      rumpled  , 

thrown    down. 
TUM'BLER,  n.    One  who   tumbles;  one  who  plays 
the  tricks  of  a  mountebank.  Pope. 

2.  A  large  drinking  glass. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  so  called  from 
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his  practice  of  tumbling  or  turning  over  in  flight.  It 
is  a  short-bodied  pigeon,  of  a  plain  color,  black,  blue, 
or  white.  Cyc. 

4.  A  sort  of  dog,  so  called  from  his  practice  of  tum- 
bling before  he  attacks  his  prey.  Swan. 

TUM'BLING,  ppr.  Rolling  about;  falling;  disturb- 
ing; rumpling. 

Tumbling-home,  in  a  ship,  is  the  inclination  of  the 
top  sides  from  a  perpendicular,  toward  the  center  of 
the  ship  ;  or  the  part  of  a  ship  which  falls  inward 
above  the  extreme  breadth.  Cyc.    Jilar.  Diet. 

TUM'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  tumbling;  the  perform- 
ances of  a  tumbler. 

TUM'BLING-BAY,  n.    In  a  canal,  an  overfall  or  weir. 

Cyc. 

TUM'BREL,  n.  [Fr.  tombereau,  from  tambcr.  ■  See 
Tumble.] 

1.  A  ducking-stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolds. 

2.  A  rough  cart ;  a  dung-cart.      Tusser.     Tatier. 

3.  A  cart  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  which  ac- 
companies troops  or  artillery,  for  conveying  the  tools 
of  pioneers,  cartridges,  and  the  like. 

TUM'BRIL,  n.  A  contrivance  of  the  basket  kind,  or 
a  kind  of  cage  of  osiers,  willows,  &c,  for  keeping 
hay  and  other  food  for  sheep.  Cyc. 

TU-ME-FAC'TION,  n.  [L.  tumefacio,  to  make  tumid. 
See  Tumid.] 

The  act  or  process  of  swelling  or  rising  into  a  tu- 
mor; a  tumor;  a  swelling. 

TO'ME-FI-.ED,  (tu'me-f  Ide,)  pp.  or  a.  [from  tumefy.] 
Swelled  ;  enlarged  ;  as,  a  tumefied  joint.    Wiseman. 

TO'ME-FY,  v.  t.  [L.  tumefacio ;  tumidus,  tumeo,  and 
faciei.] 

To  swell,  or  cause  to  swell. 

TO'ME-FY,  v.  i.     To  swell  :  to  rise  in  a  tumor. 

TU'ME-FY-ING,  ppr.     Swelling;  rising  in  a  tumor. 

TO'MID,  a.     [L.  tumidus,  from  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  Being  swelled,  enlarged,  or  distended  ;  as,  a  tu- 
mid leg  ;  tumid  flesh. 

2.  Protuberant ;  rising  above  the  level. 


So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  liills. 


Milton. 


3.  Swelling  in  sound  or  sense  ;  pompous  ;  puffy  ; 

bombastic  ,  falsely  sublime  ;  as,  a  tumid  expression  ; 

a  tumid  style.  Boyle. 

T O'MID-LY,  adv.     In  a  swelling  form. 
Tu'MID-NESS,  n.    A  swelling  or  swelled  state. 
Tu'MOR,  k.     [L.,  from  tumeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  In  surgery,  a  swelling  ;  a  morbid  enlargement 
of  any  part  of  the  body  ;  a  word  of  very  comprehen- 
sive signification. 

The  morbid  enlargement  of  a  particular  part,  with- 
out being  caused  by  inflammation.  Parr. 

Any  swelling  which  arises  from  the  growth  of 
distinct  superfluous  parts  or  substances,  which  did 
not  make  any  part  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
body,  or  from  a  morbid  increase  in  the  bulk  of  other 
parts,  which  naturally  and  always  existed  in  the  hu- 
man frame.  Cyc. 

The  term  tumor  is  limited,  by  Abernethy,  to  such 
swellings  as  arise  from  new  productions,  and  in- 
cludes only  the  sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumors. 

Parr. 

An  encysted  tumor  is  one  which  is  formed  in  a 
membrane  called  a  cyst,  connected  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  the  neighboring  cellular  substance. 
There  are  also  fatty  tumors,  called  lipomatous  or  adi- 
pose, (adipose  sarcoma,)  formed  by  an  accumulation 
of  fat  in  a  limited  extent  of  the  cellular  substance. 

Cyc. 

2.  Affected  pomp;  bombast  in  language;  swelling 
words  or  expressions  ;  false  magnificence  or  sublim- 
ity.    [Little  used..]  Wotton. 

TO'MOR-fiD,  a.     Distended  ;  swelled.  Junius. 

TO'MOR-OUS,  a.     Swelling ;  protuberant.     Wotton. 
2.  Vainly   pompous  ;   bombastic ;    as  language  or 

style.     [Little  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

TUMP,  n.     [Infra.]     A  little  hillock. 
TUMP,  v.  t.     [W.  twmp,  a  round  mass,  a  hillock  ;  L. 

tumulus.     See  Tomb.] 

In  gardening,  to  form  a  mass  of  earth  or  a  hillock 

round  a  plant ;  as,  to  tump   teasel.     [This  English 

phrase  is  not  used  in  America,  but  it  answers  nearly 

to  our  Hilling.     See  Hill.] 
TUMP' /CD,  (tumpt,)  pp.    Surrounded  with  a  hillock 

of  earth. 
TUMP'ING,  ppr.    Raising  a  mass  of  earth  round  a 

plant. 
TO'MIT-LAR,  a.     [L.  tumulus,  a  heap.] 

Consisting  in  a  heap ;  formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or 

hillock.  Pinkerlon. 

TO'MU-LaTE,  v.  i.     To  swell.     [JVot  in  use.] 
TU-MU-LOS'I-TY,  it.     [Infra.]     Hilliness.    Bailey. 
TO'MU-I.OUS,  a.     [L.  tumulosus.] 

Full  of  hills.  Bailey. 

TO'MULT,  7i.     [L.  tumultus,  a  derivative,  from  tumeo, 

to  swell.] 

1.  The  commotion,  disturbance,  or  agitation  of  a 
multitude,  usually  accompanied  with  great  noise, 
uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices. 

What  meanelh  the  noise  of  lllis  tumult?  — 1  Sam.  IT. 
Till  in  loud  tumult  ail  the  Greeks  arose.  Pope. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  confusion 
of  sounds  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  elements.  Spectator. 
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3.  Agitation  ;  high  excitement ;  irregular  or  con- 
fused motion  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  spirits  or  pas- 
sions. 

4.  Bustle  ;  stir. 

Tu'MULT,  v.i.  To  make  a  tumult;  to  be  in  great 
commotion,  Milton. 

TU-MULT'U-A-RI-LY,  adv  [from  tumultuary.]  In 
a  tumultuary  or  disorderly  manner. 

TU-MULT'U."-A-RI-NESS,  n.  Disorderly  or  tumultu- 
ous conduct ;  turbulence ;  disposition  to  tumult. 

K.  Charles. 

TU-MULT'IJ-A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  tumultuaire  ;  from  L.  tu- 
multus.] 

1.  Disorderly  ;  promiscuous ;  confused  ;  as,  a  tu- 
multuary conflict.  K.  Charles. 

2.  Restless  ;  agitated  ;  unquiet. 

Men,  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a  tumultuary  and 
restless  state.  Allerbury. 

TU-MULT'U-aTE,  o.  i.     [L.  tumultuo.] 

To  make  a  tumult.     [JVot  used.]  South. 

TU-MULT-U-A'TION,  n.  Commotion  ;  irregular  or 
disorderly  movement;  as,  the  tumultuation  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid.  Boyle. 

TU-MULT'TJ>OUS,  (-mult'yu-us,)  a,  [Fr.  lumul- 
tueux.] 

1.  Conducted  with  tumult  ;  disorderly  ;  as,  a  tu- 
multuous conflict ;  a  tumultuous  retreat. 

2.  Greatly  agitated;  irregular;  noisy;  confused; 
as,  a  tumultuous  assembly  or  meeting. 

3.  Agitated  ;  disturbed  ;  as,  a  tumultuous  breast. 

4.  Turbulent ;  violent ;  as,  a  tumultuous  speech. 

5.  Full  of  tumult  and  disorder ;  as,  a  tumultuous 
state  or  city.  Sidney. 

TU-MULT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner ;  by  a  disorderly  multitude. 

TU-MULT'U-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  tu- 
multuous ;  disorder  ;  commotion. 

TU'MU-LUS,  7i.  [L.]  An  artificial  hillock  raised 
over  those  who  were  buried  in  ancient  times. 
Hence  tomb. 

TUN,  7i.  [Sax.  tu777ia,  Sw.  tunna,  a  cask  ;  Fr.  tonne, 
tonneau  ;  Ir.  tonna;  Arm.  tonvel;  Sp.  and  Port,  tonel, 
tonclada  ;  G.  tonne ;  D.  ton  ;  W.  tynell,  a  barrel  or  tun. 
This  word  seems  to  be  from  the  root  of  L.  teneo,  to 
hold,Gr.  teivio,  to  stretch,  W.  tyn,  stretched,  strained, 
tight,  tynctu,  to  strain,  to  tighten  ;  and  this  seems 
also  to  be  the  Sax.  tun,  a  town  ;  for  this  word  signi- 
fies also  a  garden,  evidently  from  inclosing,  and  a 
class,  from  collecting  or  holding.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  cask  ;  an  oblong  ves- 
sel bulging  in  the  middle,  like  a  pipe  or  puncheon, 
and  girt  with  hoops. 

2.  A  certain  measure  for  liquids,  as  for  wine,  oil, 
&e. 

3.  A  quantity  of  wine,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or 
four  hogsheads,  or  252  gallons.  In  different  coun- 
tries, the  tun  differs  in  quantity. 

4.  In  commerce,  the  weight  of  twenty  hundred 
gross,  each  hundred  consisting  of  112  lbs.  =2240  lbs. 
But  by  a  law  of  Connecticut,  passed  June,  1827, 
gross  weight  is  abolished,  and  a  tun  is  the  weight  of 
2000  lbs.  It  is  also  a  practice  in  New  York  to  sell  by 
2000  lbs.  to  the  tun. 

5.  A  certain  weight  by  which  the  burden  of  a  ship 
is  estimated  ;  as,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tuns,  that 
is,  a  ship  that  will  cany  three  hundred  times  two 
thousand  weight.  Forty-two  cubic  feet  are  allowed 
to  a  tun. 

6.  A  certain  quantity  of  timber,  consisting  of  forty 
solid  feet,  if  round,  or  fifty-four  feet,  if  square. 

Cyc. 

7.  Proverbially,  a  large  quantity.  Shale. 

8.  In  burlesque,  a  drunkard.  Dryden. 

9.  At  the  end  of  names,  tun,  ton,  or  don,  signifies 
town,  village,  or  hill. 

TUN,  v.  t.     To  put  into  casks.  Bacon.     Boyle. 

TuN'A-BLE,  a.     [from  tunc.]     Harmonious  ;  musical. 

And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

2.  That  may  be  put  in  tune. 
TON'A-BLE-NESS,  ti.     Harmony  ;  melodiousness. 
TfjN'A-BLY,  adv.     Harmoniously  ;  musically. 
TUN'-BEL-Ll-iED,  a.      [tun   and   belly.]      Having  a 

larae,  protuberant  belly.  Entick. 

TUN'-DISH,  n.     [tun  and  dish.]     A  tunnel. 
TONE,  7i.     [Fr.  ton ;  It.  tuono  ;  D.  toon;  W.  ton;  Ir. 

Una;  L.  tonus.     It  is  a  different  spelling  of  Tone, 

which  see.] 

1.  A  series  of  musical  notes,  in  some  particular 
measure,  and  consisting  of  a  single  series,  for  one 
voice  or  instrument,  the  effect  of  which  is  melody  ; 
or  a  union  of  two  or  more  series  or  parts  to  be  sung 
or  played  in  concert,  the  effect  of  which  is  harmony. 
Thus  we  say,  a  merry  tune,  a  lively  tunc,  a  grave 
tune,  a  psalm  tune,  a  martial  tune. 

2.  Sound  ;  note.  Shak. 

3.  Harmony;  order;  concert  of  parts. 


4.  The  state  of  giving  the  proper  sounds ;  as  when 
we  say,  a  harpsichord  is  in  tune;  that  is,  when  the 
several  chords  are  of  that  tension,  that  each  gives 
its  proper  sound,  and  the  sounds  of  all  are  at  due  in- 
tervals, both  of  tones  and  semitones. 
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5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application  ;  right  dispo- 
sition ;  fit  temper  or  humor.  The  mind  is  not  in 
tune  for  mirth. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  fast  when  he  U  In  tune,  as  he 
will  when  he  is  dragged  to  his  task.  Locke. 

TONE,  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  state  adapted  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds  ;  as,  to  tune  a  piano-forte;  to  tune 
a  violin. 

Tune  your  harps.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sing  with  melody  or  harmony. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.  Milton. 

So  we  say  of  birds,  they  tune  their  notes  or  lays. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  proper  for  any  purpose,  or 
adapted  to  produce  a  particular  effect.     [Little  used.] 

TUNE,  v.  i.    To  form  one  sound  to  another.     [SliaJc. 
While  tuning  to  the  waters'  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  harmony  with  the  voice. 
TuN'-ED,  pp.     Uttered  melodiously  or  harmoniously  ; 

put  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  sounds. 
TONE'FUL,  a.     Harmonious;    melodious;   musical; 

as,  tuneful  notes  ;  tuneful  birds.     Milton.     Dryden. 
TONE'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Harmoniously;  musically. 
TuNE'LESS,  o.    Unmusical ;  unharmonious. 

2.  Not  employed  in  making  music  ;  as.  a  tuneless 
harp. 
TON'ER,  n.     One  who  tunes.  Sliak. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  tune  musical  instru- 
ments. 
TUNG'STATE,  7i.    A  salt  formed  of  tungstic  acid  and 

a  base. 
TUNG'STEN,  n.    [Sw.  and  Dan.  tung,  heavy,  and 
sten,  stone.] 

1.  A  metal  discovered  by  D'Elhuyart,  in  1781.  It 
has  a  grayish-white  color,  and  considerable  luster. 
It  is  brittle,  nearly  as  hard  as  steel,  and  less  fusible 
than  manganese.  Its  specific  gravity  is  near  17.6. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  lire, 
and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Wolframium. 

2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  mineral  tungstate  of 
lime. 

TUNG-STEN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  procured  from 
tungsten.    [06s.] 

TUNC'STIC  ACID,  n.  An  acid  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  the  metal  tungsten,  and  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen. 

TO'NI€,  71.  [Fr.  tunique;  L.  tunica.  See  Town  and 
Tun.] 

1.  An  under  garment  worn  by  both  sexes  in  ancient 
Rome  and  the  East,  reaching  to  or  below  the  knees. 

Smith's  Diet. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  long  under  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  officiating  clergy.  Cyc. 

.  3.  In  anatomy,  a  membrane  thatcovers  orcomposes 
some  part  or  organ  ;  as,  the  tunics  or  coats  of  the 
eye  ;  the  tunics  of  the  stomach,  or  the  membranous 
and  muscular  layers  which  compose  it.  Cyc. 

4.  A  natural  covering ;  an  integument ;  as,  the 
tunic  of  a  seed. 

TO'Nie-A-RY,  n.  [from  tunic.]  An  animal  of  the 
molluscan  tribe,  enveloped  with  a  double  tunic. 

Kirby. 

TO'NIC-A-TED,  a.  In  botany,  covered  with  a  tunic, 
or  membranes ;  coated. 

A  tunicated  bulb,  is  one  composed  of  numerous  con- 
centric coats,  as  an  onion.  Martyn. 

TO'NI-CLE,  (tu'ne-kl,)  n.  [from  tunic]  A  natural 
covering  ;  an  integument.  Bay.    Bcnlley. 

TON'ING,  ppr.  Uttering  harmoniously  or  melodi- 
ously ;  putting  in  due  order  for  making  the  proper 
sounds. 

TON'ING-FORK,  n.  A  steel  instrument  consisting  of 
two  prongs  and  a  handle;  used  for  tuning  instru- 
ments. Buzby. 

TON'ING-HAM-MER,  n.  A  tool  for  tuning  instru 
ments  of  music.  Busby. 

TUNK'ER,  71.     [G.  tunken,  to  dip.] 

The  Tunkers  are  a  religious  sect  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  German  origin,  resembling  the  English  Baptists. 

TUN'NAGE,  7i.  [from  tun.]  The  amount  of  tuns 
that  a  ship  will  carry  ;  the  content  or  burden  of  a 
ship.     A  ship  pays  duty  according  to  her  tunnage. 

2.  The  duty  charged  on  ships  according  to  their 
burden,  or  the  number  of  tuns  at  which  they  are 
rated.  U.  States1  Laws. 

3.  A  duty  laid  on  liquors  according  to  their  meas- 
ure. Cyc. 

4.  A  duty  paid  to  mariners  by  merchants  for  un- 
loading their  ships,  after  a  rate  by  the  tun.         Cyc. 

5.  The  whole  amount  of  shipping,  estimated  by  the 
tuns. 

TUN'NEL,  n.     [Fr.  ttmncllc.] 

1.  A  vessel  with  a  broad  mouth  at  one  end,  and  a 
pipe  or  tube  at  the  other,  for  conveying  liquor  into 
casks,  bottles,  &c. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  chimney  for  the  passage  of 
smoke  ;  called  generally  a  Funnel. 

3.  An  artificial  arch  or  passage  for  conducting 
canals  or  railroads  under  eievated  ground,  for  the 
formation  of  roads  under  rivers  or  canals,  ar.d  the 
construction  of  sewers,  drains,  &c.  Hebevt. 
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TUN'NEL,  v.  t.  To  form  like  a  tunnel ;  as,  to  tunnel 
fibrous  plants  into  nests.  Derham. 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net  called  a  tunnel-net. 

3.  To  form  with  net-work.  Derham. 

4.  To  make  an  opening  or  way  for  passage, 
through  a  hill,  or  mountain,  or  under  a  river. 

TUN'NEL-£D,  pp.  Formed  like  a  tunnel ;  penetrat- 
ed by  an  artificial  opening  for  a  passage. 

TUN'NEL-ING,  ppr.  Forming  like  a  tunnel ;  pene- 
trating by  a  subterraneous  passage. 

TUN'NEL-KILN,  (-kil,)  n.  A  lime-kiln  in  which  coal 
is  burnt,  as  distinguished  from  a  Flame-Kiln,  in 
which  wood  or  peat  is  used.  Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-NET,  n.  A  net  with  a  wide  mouth  at  one 
end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  Cyc. 

TUN'NEL-P[T,  n.  A  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  an  intended  tunnel,  for  draw- 
ing up  the  earth  and  stones. 

TUN'NING,  ppr.     Putting  into  casks. 

TUN'NY,  n.*[It.  timno;  Fr.  thon;  G.  thunfisch  ;  L. 
thymus.'] 

A  fish  of  the  genus  Thynnus,  of  the  mackerel  fami- 
ly. Its  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mackerel,  bat 
much  larger,  rounder,  and  with  a  shorter  snout.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  fishes,  tunnies  weighing  1CM0 
pounds  not  being  rare  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tj  e 
tunny  is  considered  excellent  food. 

TUP,  n.     Aram.     [Local.]  [Jardine's  JVat.  Lib. 

TUP,  ».  (.     [Gr.  rvirru.] 

1.  To  but,  as  a  ram.     [Local.] 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  ram.     [Local.] 

TO'PE-LO,  n.  A  North  American  tree  of  the  genas 
Nyssa.  Some  of  the  species  are  called  Black-Gum, 
Sour-Gum,  Gum-Tree,  &c.  Drayton.    Mease. 

TUP'-MAN,  ;i.     A  man  who  deals  in  tups.     [Local.] 

TUR'BAN,  n.  [At.]  A  head-dress  worn  by  the  Ori- 
entals, consisting  of  a  cap,  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or 
shawl,  usually  of  cotton  or  linen,  artfully  wound 
about  the  cap,  and  sometimes  hanging  down  the 
neck.  Brande. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  head-dress  worn  by 
ladies. 
2.  In  concholomj,  the  whole  set  of  whirls  of  a  shell. 

Cyc. 

TUR'BAN-CROWN-.ED,  a.    Crowned  with  a  turban. 

West.  Rev. 

TUR/BAN-.ED,  a.  Wearing  a  turban  ;  as,  a  turbaned 
Turk.  Shak. 

TUR'BAN-SHELL,  n.  A  popular  name  given  to 
Echini,  or  sea-urchins,  when  deprived  of  their  spines, 
from  some  resemblance  to  a  turban.  Dana. 

TUK' BAN-TOP,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Helvella  ;  a 
kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom.  Cyc. 

TUR'BA-RY,  n.     [from  turf;  Latinized,  turbaria.] 

1.  In  law,  a  right  of  digging  turf  on  another  man's 
land.  Common  of  turbary,  is  the  liberty  which  a 
tenant  enjoys  of  digging  turf  on  the  lord's  waste. 

2.  The  place  where  turf  is  dug.  Cowel. 
TUR'BID,    a.      [L.  turbidus,  from   turbo,  to   disturb, 

that  is,  to  stir,  to  turn.] 

Properly,  having  the  lees  disturbed  ;  but  in  a  more 
general  sense,  muddy  ;  foul  with  extraneous  matter  ; 
thick,  not  clear  ;  used  of  liquids  of  any  kind  ;■  as,  turbid 
water  ;  turbid  wine.  Streams  running  on  clay  gen- 
erally appear  to  be  turbid.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  the  River  Seine. 

TUR'BID-LY,  adv.  Proudly  ;  haughtily  ;  a  Latinism. 
[JVht  in  use.]  Young. 

TUR'BID-NESS,  n.     Muddiness  ;  foulness. 

TUR-BILL'ION,  (-bil'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  tourbillon.] 

A  whirl  ;  a  vortex.  Spectator. 

TUR'BIN-ATE,      J  a.     [L.  turbinates,  formed   like  a 

TUR'BIN-A-TED,  (      top,  from  turbo,  turben,  a  top.] 

1.  In  conchology,  spiral,  or  wreathed  conically  from 
a  larger  base  to  a  kind  of  apex  ;  as,  turbinated  shells. 

Cyc. 

2.  In  botany,  shaped  like  a  top  or  cone  inverted  ; 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad  at  the  apex ;  as,  a 
turbinated  germ,  nectary,  or  pericarp.  Lee. 

3.  Whirling.     [Little  used.] 
TUR-BIN-A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  spinning  or  whirl- 
ing, as  a  top. 

TUR'BIN-lTE,  )  n.      A   petrified   shell   of  the    genus 

TUR'BITE,        j      Turbo.  [Obsolete.]     Cyc.  Kirman. 

TIIR'BIT,  n.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  re- 
markable for  its  short  beak  ;  called  by  the  Dutch 
kort-beak,  short  beak.  Cyc.     Ed.  Encyc. 

2.  The  turbot.  Cyc. 

TUR'BITH,  n.  An  incorrect  spelling  of  Turpeth, 
which  see. 

TUR'BOT,  n*  [Fr.]  A  flat-fish  of  the  genus  Rhom- 
bus of  Cuvier,  (Pleuronectes,  Linn.,)  with  a  body 
nearly  circular.  It  grows  to  the  weight  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures. 

TOR'BU-LENCE,    j  n.      [See  Turbulent.]     A    dis- 

TUR'BU-LEN-CY,  (  turbed  state  ;  tumult ;  confu- 
sion ;  as,  the  turbulence  of  the  times ;  turbulence  in 
political  affairs.  Milton. 

2.  Disorder  or  tumult  of  the  passions  ;  as,  turbu- 
lence of  m  i  n  a.  Drydcn. 

3.  Agitation;  tumultuousness ;  as,  turbulence  of 
blood.  Swift. 

4.  Disposition  to  resist  authority  ;  insubordination  ; 
as,  the  turbulence  of  subjects. 


TUR'BU-LENT,   a.     [L.   turbulentus,   from   turbo,  to 
disturb.] 

1.    Disturbed  ;    agitated ;    tumultuous ;    being  in 
violent  commotion ;  as,  the  turbulent  ocean. 


Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent. 
The  turbulent  mirlh  of  wine. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


2.  Restless ;  unquiet  j  refractory  ;  disposed  to  in- 
subordination and  disorder;  as,  turbulent  spirits. 

3.  Producing  commotion. 

Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.        Milton. 

TUR'BU-LENT-LY,  ado.  Tumultuously ;  with  vio- 
lent agitation;  with  refractoriness. 

TUR'CfSM,  n.     The  religion  of  the  Turks. 

TU-REEN',  «.     [Fr.  tcrrine.] 
A  vessel  for  holding  soup. 

TURF,  n.  [Sax.  tyrf;  D.  turf;  G.  and  Sw.  torf;  Fr. 
tourbc  ;  Ir.  tarp,  a  clod.  The  word  seems  to  signify 
a  collection,  a  mass,  or  perhaps  an  excrescence.] 

1.  That  upper  stratum  of  earth  and  vegetable 
mold,  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass  and 
other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere  and  form  a  kind 
of  mat.     This  is  otherwise  called  Sward  and  Sod. 

2.  Peat ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  blackish,  fibrous,  veg- 
etable, earthy  substance,  used  as  fuel.] 

[Oryden  and  Addison  wrote  Turfs,  in  the  plural. 
But  when  turf  or  peat  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  the 
practice  now  is  to  call  them  Turves.] 

3    Race  ground  ;  or  horse-racing. 

The  honors  of  the  turf  are  all  our  own.  Cowper. 

TURF,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  turf  or  sod  ;  as,  to  turf  a 
bank  or  the  border  of  a  terrace. 

TURF'-CLAD,  a.    Covered  with  turf. 

TURF'-€OV-ER-£D,  a.     Covered  with  turf.      Tookc. 

TURF'-DRAIN,  n.    A  drain  filled  with  turf  or  peat. 

Cyc. 

TURF'£D,  (turft,)  pp.  Covered  with  turf  or  green 
sod. 

TURF'BN,  a.     Made  of  turf ;  covered  with  turf. 

TURF'-HEDGE,  n.  A  hedge  or  fence  formed  with 
turf  and  plants  of  different  kinds.  Cyc. 

TURF'-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  or  shed  formed  of  turf, 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

Cyc.     Tooke. 

TURF'I-NESS.n.  [from  turfy.]  The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  turf,  or  of  having  the  consistence  or  qualities 
of  turf. 

TURF'ING,  ppr.    Covering  with  turf. 

TURF'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  laying  down  turf,  or 
covering  with  turf. 

TURF'ING-i-RON,  n.  An  implement  for  paring  off 
turf. 

TURF'ING-SPaDE,  ti.  An  instrument  for  under- 
cutting turf,  when  marked  out  by  the  plow.     Cyc. 

TURF'-MOSS,  n.  A  tract  of  turfy,  mossy,  or  boggy 
land.  Cyc. 

TURF'-SPaDE,  n.  A  spade  for  cutting  and  digging 
turf,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  common  spade. 

Cyc 

TURF'Y,  a.     Abounding  with  turf. 
2.  Having  the  qualities  of  turf. 

TUR'GENT,  a.     [L.  turgens,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
Swelling ;    tumid  ;    rising   into   a   tumor  or   puffy 
state  ;  as,  when  the  humors  are  turgent. 

Oov.  of  the  Tongue. 

TUR-GES'CENCE,    )         rr    ,  , 

TUR-GES'CEN-CY,  (  "•     LL-  turgescens.] 

1.  The  act  of  swelling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  swelled.  Brown. 

3.  Empty  pompousness  ;  inflation  ;  bombast. 
TUR-GES'CENT,  a.     Swelling  ;  growing  big. 
TUR'GID,  a.     [L.  turgidus,  from  turgeo,  to  swell.] 

1.  Swelled  ;  bloated  ;  distendea  beyond  its  nat- 
ural state  by  some  internal  agent  or  expansive  force. 

A  bladder  held  by  the  fire  grew  turgid.  Boyle. 

More  generally,  the  word  is  applied  to  an  enlarged 
part  of  the  body  ;  as,  a  turgid  limb. 

2.  Swelling  in  style  or  language;  vainly  ostenta- 
tious ;  tumid  ;  pompons  ;  inflated  ;  bombastic  ;  as,  a 
turgid  style  ;  a  turgid  manner  of  talking.       Watts. 

TUR-GID'I-TY,  n.  Stale  of  being  swelled  ;  tumid- 
ness. 

TUR'GID-LY,  adv.    With  swelling  or  empty  pomp. 

TUR'GID-NESS,  n.  A  swelling  or  swelled  state  of  a 
thing  ;  distention  beyond  its  natural  state  by  some 
internal  force  or  agent,  as  in  a  limb. 

2.  Pompousness;  inflated  manner  of  writing  or 
speaking;  bombast;  as,  the  turgidness  of  language 
or  style. 

TU-RI-O-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  turio,  a  shoot,  and 
fcro,  to  bear.] 

Producing  shoots.  Barton. 

TTTR'KEY,  n*  [As  this  fowl  was  not  brought  from 
Turkey,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  write  the  name 
Turkv,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.j 

A  large  gallinaceous  fowl,  the  Meleairris  gallopavo. 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  flesh  furnishes 
most  delicious  food.  Wild  turkeys  abound  in  the 
forests  of  America,  and  domestic,  turkeys  are  bred  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  America.     There  is  an- 


other species,  tho  Meleagris  ocellata,  found  about  the 
Bay  of  Honduras. 

TUR'KEY-BUZ'ZARD,  n.  In  America,  a  common 
species  of  vulture,  having  a  distant  resemblance  to  a 
turkey,  and  remarkable  for  its  graceful  flight  jn  the 
higher  regiuns  of  the  air.    It  is  the  Cathartes  aura. 

Huldcmun. 

TUR'KEY-RED,  n.  A  fine,  durable  red,  dyed  with 
madder  upon  calico  or  woolen  cloth.  Brande. 

TUR'KEY-SToNE,  n.  Another  name  of  the  oil- 
stone, from  Turkey. 

TURK'ISH,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Turks. 

TURK'ISH-LY,  ado.     In  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 

TUR-KOIS',  ^-koiz'  or-keez',)  n.  [Fr.  turquoise;  from 
Turkey.] 

A  mineral,  called  also  Calaite,  brought  from  Per- 
sia, of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color,  occurring  in  reni- 
form  masses,  with  a  botryoidal  surface.  It  is  suscepti- 
ble of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  in  jewelry,  and  when 
highly  colored  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem.     Dana 

TURK'S'-CAP,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lilium  ;  and 
also  of  the  genus  Meiocactus. 

TURK'S'-HEAD,  (-hed,)  n.  A  name  of  plants  of  the 
genera  Mam  miliaria  and  Mielocactus. 

TURK'S'-TUR-BAN,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ra- 
nunculus. 

TUR'LU-PINS,  n.  pi.  In  French  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  nickname  for  the  precursors  of  the  reformation, 
corresponding  to  Lollards,  &c.  Brande. 

TURM,  71.     [L.  turma.] 

A  troop.     [Not  English.]  Milton. 

TUR'MA-LIN,  77.    An  electric  stone.    [See  Tourma- 

L(  N.J 

TUR'MER-IC,  77.  [It.  turtumaglio.  Thomson  says, 
Sans,  and  Pers.  utr,  yellow,  and  mirich,  pepper.] 

A  med  cinal  root  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the 
CurcuiM  longa.  It  is  externally  grayish,  but  inter- 
nally M  deep,  lively  yellow  or  saffron  color.  Ithas 
a  sli^'l  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid 
taste.  It  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  as  a  medicine. 
This  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  blood-ruot 
(Sanguinaria  Canadensis)  of  America,  and  also  to 
the  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  Ciyc.     Bigclow. 

TUR-MOIL',  71.  [I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  word  ; 
but  it  is  probably  from  the  root  of  the  L.  turba,  tur- 
bo, turma,  or  of  turn.] 

Disturbance;  tumult;  harassing  labor;  trouble; 
molestation  by  tumult. 


There  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 


Slum. 


TUR-MOIL',  v.  t.    To  harass  with  commotion. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune —  to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmciled 
with  these  storms  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

2.  To  disquiet;  to  weary.  Milton. 

TUR-MOIL',  v.  i.  To  be  disquieted  ;  to  be  in  com- 
motion. Milton. 

TUR-MOIL'£D,  pp.     Harassed  with  commotions. 

TURN,  v.  t.  [Sax.  turnan,  tymian;  L.  tonio ;  Gr. 
ropvooi;  Fr.  tourncr ;  Arm.  turnein;  It.  torno,  a 
wheel,  L.  turnus ;  torniare,  to  turn  ;  ternare,  to  re- 
turn ;  torneare,  tornire,  to  turn,  to  fence  round,  to 
tilt  ;  torniamento,  tournament ;  Sp.  torno,  tornear ;  G. 
turnicr,  a  tilt ;  Sw.  tornera,  to  run  tilt,  Dan.  turnerer; 
W.  twni,  turn,  from  tur,  a  turning  ;  Gaelic,  turna,  a 
spinning  wheel ;  turnoir,  a  turner.     This  is  probably 

a  derivative  verb  from  the  root  of  Ar.   ,'i  daura, 

to  turn.    Class  Dr,  No.  3,  and  see  No.  15,  13,  18, 
38.] 

1.  To  cause  to  move  in  a  circular  course;  as,  to 
turn  a  wheel  ;  to  turn  a  spindle  ;  to  turn  the  body. 

2.  To  change  or  shift  sides;  to  put  the  upper  side 
dovvnward,  or  one  side  in  the  place  of  the  other.  It 
is  said  a  hen  turns  her  eggs  often  when  sitting. 

3.  To  alter,  as  a  position. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway  of  battle.    Milton. 

4.  To  cause  to  preponderate  ;  to  change  the  state 
of  a  balance  ;  as,  to  (ui-ti  the  scale.  Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out ;  as,  to  turn  a  coat. 

6.  To  alter,  as  the  posture  of  the  body,  or  direction 
of  the  look. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest  Pope. 

7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  ;  to  make  round. 

8.  To  form  ;  to  shape  ;  used  in  the  participle;  as,  a 
body  finely  turned. 

His  limbs  now  turned.  Pope. 

9.  To  change ;  to  transform ;  as,  to  turn  evil  to 
good  ;  to  turn  goods  into  money. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever.  Taylor. 

1  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahilhophel  into  foolishness.  —  2 
Sam.  sv. 

10.  To  metamorphose  ;  as,  to  turn  a  worm  into  a 
winged  insect. 

11.  To  alter  or  change,  as  color;  as,  to  turn  green 
to  blue. 

12.  To  change  or  alter  in  any  manner ;  to  varv. 

S/iak. 

13.  To  translate  ;  as,  to  turn  Greek  into  English. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown.  Pop*. 
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14.  To  change,  as  the  manner  of  writing ;  as,  to 
turn  prose  into  verse. 

15.  To  change,  as  from  one  opinion  or  party  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  turn  one  from  a  tory  to  a  whig  ;  to  turn 
a  Mohammedan  or  a  pagan  to  a  Christian. 

16.  To  change  in  regard  to  inclination  or  temper. 
Turn  thee  lo  me,  and  have  mercy  on  me.  — Ps.  xxv. 

17.  To  change  or  alter  from  one  purpose  or  effect 
to  another. 

God  will  make  theoe  evils  the  occasion  of  greater  good,  by  turn- 
ing them  to  our  advantage.  TUlotson. 

18.  To  transfer. 

Therefore  he  slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  to  David.  —  1 
Chron.  x. 

19.  To  cause  to  nauseate  or  loathe ;  as,  to  turn  the 
stomach. 

20.  To  make  giddy, 
iddv  circles  run. 

Pope. 

21.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  mad,  wild,  or  enthusi- 
astic ;  as,  to  turn,  the  brain.  Addison. 

22.  To  change  direction  to  or  from  any  point ;  as, 
to  turn  the  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  to  turn  the  eyes 
from  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

23.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain  purpose  or 
object  ;  to  direct,  as  the  inclination,  thoughts,  or 
mind.     I  have  turned  my  mind  to  the  subject. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  on  peace.  Addison. 

24.  To  revolve  ;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 

Turn  those  ideas  about  in  your  mind.  Watts. 

25.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  as,  to 
turn  the  edge  of  .an  instrument. 

26.  To  move  from  a  direct  course  or  straight  line  ; 
to  cause  to  deviate  ;  as,  to  turn  a  horse  from  the  road, 
or  a  ship  from  her  course. 

27.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  most  to  cattle. 

Temple. 

28.  To  reverse. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
on  thee.  —  D.-ut.  xxx. 

29.  To  keep  passing  and  changing  in  the  course  of 
trade  ;  as,  to  turn  money  or  stock  two  or  three  times 
in  tile  year. 

30.  To  adapt  the  mind  ;  chiefly  in  the  participle. 

He  was  perfectly  well  turned  lor  trade.  Addison. 

31.  To  make  acid  ;  to  sour ;  as,  to  turn  cider  or 
wine  ;  to  turn  milk. 

32.  To  persuade  to  renounce  an  opinion  ;  to  dis- 
suade from  a  purpose,  or  cause  to  change  sides. 
You  can  not  turn  a  firm  man. 

To  turn  aside  ;  to  avert. 

To  turn  away ;  to  dismiss  from  service ;  to  discard  ; 
as,  to  turn  away  a  servant. 

2.  To  avert ;  as,  to  turn  away  wrath  or  evil. 

To  turnback;  to  return  ;  as,  to  turn  back  goods  to 
the  seller.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

To  turn  down  ;  to  fold  or  double  down. 

To  tarn  in ;  to  fold  or  double  ;  as,  to  turn  in  the 
edge  of  cloth. 

To  turn  off;  to  dismiss  contemptuously  ;  as,  to  turn 
off  a  sycophant  or  parasite. 

2.  To  give  over ;  to  resign.  We  are  not  so  wholly 
turned  off  from  that  reversion. 

3.  To  divert ;  to  deflect ;  as,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts 
from  serious  subjects. 

To  be  turned  of;  to  be  advanced  beyond  ;  as,  to  be 
turned  of  sixty-six. 

To  turn  out ;  to  drive  out  ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  turn  a 
family  out  of  doors,  or  out  of  the  house. 

2.  To  put  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or  horses. 

To  turn  over  ;  to  change  sides  ;  to  roll  over. 

2.  To  transfer;  as,  to  turn  over  business  to  another 
hand. 

3.  To  open  and  examine  one  leaf  after  another  ; 
as,  to  turn  over  a  Concordance.  Swift. 

4.  To  overset. 

To  turn  to  ;  to  have  recourse  to. 

Helvetivis's  tables  may  be  turned  to  on  all  occasions.       Locke. 

To  turn  upon;  to  retort;  to  throw  back  ;  as,  to 
turn  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  upon  himself. 

Attcrbury. 

To  turn  the  back  ;  to  flee  ;  to  retreat.     Exod.  xxiii. 

To  turn  the  back  upon ;  to  quit  with  contempt ;  to 
forsake. 

To  turn  the  die  or  dice ;  to  change  fortune. 
TURN,  w.  i.    To  move  round  ;  to  have  a  circular  mo- 
tion ;  as,  a  wheel  turns  on  its  axis  ;  a  spindle  turns 
on  a  pivot ;  a  man  turns  on  his  heel. 

2.  To  be  directed. 

The  understanding  turns  inward  on  itself,  and  reflects  on  its  own 
operations.  Locke. 

3.  To  show  regard  by  directing  the  look  toward 
any  thing. 

Turn,  mio-hty  monarch,  turn  this  way; 

Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Drydcn. 

4  To  move  the  body  round  He  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile. 

5.  To  move  ;  to  change  posture.  Let  your  body 
be  at  rest ;  do  not  turn  in  the  least. 


TUR 

6.  To  deviate  ;  as,  to  turn  from  the  road  or  course. 

7.  To  alter;  to  be  changed  or  transformed  ;  as, 
wood  turns  to  stone  ;  water  turns  to  ice  ;  one  color 
turns  to  another. 

8.  To  become  by  change  ;  as,  the  fur  of  certain 
animals  turns  in  winter. 

Cygnets  from  gray  turn  white.  Bacon. 

9.  To  change  sides.    A  man  in  a  fever  turns  often. 

Swift. 

10.  To  change  opinions  or  parties;  as,  to  turn 
Christian  or  Mohammedan. 

11.  To  change  the  mind  or  conduct. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.  —  Ex.  xxxii. 

12.  To  change  to  acid  ;  as,  milk  turns  suddenly 
during  a  thunder-storm. 

13.  To  be  brought  eventually  ;  to  result  or  termi- 
nate in.  This  trade  has  not  turned  to  much  account 
or  advantage.  The  application  of  steam  turns  to 
good  account,  both  on  land  and  water. 

14.  To  depend  on  for  decision.  The  question 
turns  on  a  single  fact  or  point. 

15.  To  become  giddy. 

I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak. 

16.  To  change  a  course  of  life ;  to  repent. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  f  — 
Ezek.  xxxiii. 

17.  To  change  the  course  or  direction  ;  as,  the  tide 
turns. 

To  turn  about ;  to  move  the  face  to  another  quar- 
ter. 

To  turn  away  ;  to  deviate. 

2.  To  depart  from  ;  to  forsake. 

To  turn  in  ;  to  bend  inward. 

2.  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  entertainment.  Gen. 
xix. 

3.  To  go  to  bed. 

To  turn   off;    to  be   diverted  ;  to   deviate  from  a 
course.     The  road  turns  off  to  the  left. 
To  turn  on  or  upon ;  to  reply  or  retort. 
2.  To  depend  on. 
To  turn  out ;  to  move  from  its  place,  as  a  bone. 

2.  To  bend  outward  ;  to  project. 

3.  To  rise  from  bed  ;  also,  to  come  abroad ;  to 
prove  in  the  result. 

To  turn  over;  to  turn  from  side  to  side ;  to  roll ;  lo 
tumble. 

2.  To  change  sides  or  parties. 

To  turn  to  ;  to  be  directed  ;  as,  the  needle  turns  to 
the  magnetic  pole. 

To  turn  under  ;  to  bend  or  be  folded  downward. 

To  turn  up  ;  to  bend  or  be  doubled  upward. 
TURN,  n.     The  act  of  turning  ;  movement  or  motion 
in  a  circular  direction,  whether  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, or  otherwise  ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a 
wheel. 

2.  A  winding ;  a  meandering  course ;  a  bend  or 
bending  ;  as,  the  turn  of  a  river.  Addison. 

3.  A  walk  to  and  fro. 

I  will  take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 

4.  Change  ;  alteration  ;  vicissitude  ;  as,  the  turns 
and  varieties  of  passions.  Hooker. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.  Pope. 

5.  Successive  course. 

Nobleness  and  bounty  —  which  virtues  had  their  turns  in  the  king's 
nature.  Bacon. 

6.  Manner  of  proceeding ;  change  of  direction. 
This  affair  may  take  a  different  turn  from  that  which 
we  expect. 

7.  Chance;  hap;  opportunity. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.    Collier. 

8.  Occasion  ;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  falling  from  his  speed,  was  loaded  at  every  turn  with 
blows  and  reproaches.  L' Estrange. 

9.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissitudes,  any 
thing  is  to  be  had  or  done.  They  take  each  other's 
turn. 

Hie  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again.  Denltam. 

10.  Action  of  kindness  or  malice. 

Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  delayed.     Fairfax. 
Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in  doing  ill  turns 

L'Eslrange. 

11.  Reigning  inclination  or  course.  Religion  is 
not  to  be  adapted  to  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age. 

12.  A  step  off"  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.    Butler. 

13.  Convenience;  occasion;  purpose;  exigence; 
as,  this  will  not  serve  his  turn. 

Clarendon.     Temple. 

14.  Form;  cast;  shape;  manner;  in  a  literal  or 
figurative  sense  ;  as,  the  turn  of  thought ;  a  man  of 
a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation. 

The  turn  of  his  thoughts  and  expression  is  unharmonious. 

Dryden. 
Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  Addison. 

The  Roman  poets,  in  their  description  of  a  beautiful  man,  often 
mention  tho  turn  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Addison. 

15.  Manner  of  arranging  words  in  a  sentence. 

16.  Change  ;  new  position  of  things.  Some  evil 
happens  tit  every  turn  of  affairs. 


TUR 

17.  Change  of  direction;  as,  the  turn  of  the  tide 
from  flood  to  ebb. 

18.  One  round  of  a  rope  or  cord. 

19.  In  mining,  a  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift. 

Cyc. 

20.  Turn,  or  tourn,  in  law.  The  sheriff's  turn  is  a 
court  of  record,  held  by  the  sheriff  twice  a  year  in 
every  hundred  within  his  county.  England. 

By  turns :  one  after  another ;  alternately.    They 
assist  each  other  by  turns. 
2.  At  intervals. 

They  leel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Milton. 

To  take  turns ;  to  take  each  other's  place  alter- 
nately. 
TURN'-BENCH,  n.     [turn  and   bench.]      A  kind  of 

iron  lathe.  Moxon. 

TURN'-€AP,  n,    A  chimney-top  which  turns  round 

with  the  wind.  Francis. 

TURN'CoAT,  n.    [turn  and  coat.]    One  who  forsakes 

his  party  or  principles.  Sltak. 

„  ^rtN'£D,  pp.     Moved  in  a  circle  ;  changed. 
TURN'ER,  n.     One  whose  occupation  is  to   form 

things  with  a  lathe  ;  one  who  turns. 
TURN'ERlTE,  n.    A  rare  mineral,  occurring  in  small 
crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  externally  bril- 
liant and  translucent.  Phillips. 

It  somewhat  resembles  sphene  ill  its  crystals,  but 
differs  from  sphene  in  containing  alumina,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  a  little  iron,  but  no  titanium.         Dana. 
TURN'ER-Y,  a.     The  art  of  forming  solid  substances 
into  cylindrical  or  other  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 
2.  Things  made  by  a  turner  or  in  the  lathe. 
TURN'ING,   ppr.     Moving  in  a  circle;   changing; 

winding. 
TURN'ING,  n.     A  winding;  a  bending  course;  flex- 
ure ;  meander. 

2.  Deviation  from  the  way  or  proper  course. 

3.  Turnery,  or  the  act  of  forming  solid  substances 
into  various  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

TURN'ING-NESS,  n.  duality  of  turning ;  tergiver- 
sation.    [Not  in  use.]  Sidneu. 

TURN'ING-POINT,  n.  The  point  which  decides  a 
case. 

TUR'NIP,  n.  [A  compound  of  tur,  round,  and  Sax. 
ncspe,  Lt.napus,  a  turnip.] 

The  common  name  of  two  bulbous  roots  or  plants, 
Brassica  rapa  and  Brassica  campestris,  distinct  spe- 
cies, both  of"  ^reat  value  for  food. 

TURN'KEY,  n.  A  person  who  has  charge  of  the  keys 
of  a  prison,  for  opening  and  fastening  the  doors. 

TURN'OUT,  «.  [turn  and  out.]  The  act  of  coming 
forth  ;  R  quitting  of  employment. 

2.  The  place  in  a  railway  where  cars  turn  out  of 
the  wav  ;  applied  also  to  an  equipage. 

TURN'PlKE,  n.  [turn  and  pike.]  Strictly,  a  frame 
consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin,  to  hinder  the 
passage  of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  be- 
tween the  arms. 

2.  A  gate  set  across  a  road  to  stop  travelers  and 
carriages  till  toll  is  paid  for  keeping  the  road  in  re- 
pair. 

3.  A  turnpike  road. 

4.  In  military  affairs,  a  beam  filled  with  spikes  to 
obstruct  passage.  Cyc. 

TURN'PlKE,  v.  t.  To  form,  as  a  road,  in  the  manner 
of  a  turnpike  road  ;  to  throw  the  path  of  a  road  into 
a  rounded  form.  Med.  Bepos.     Knowles. 

TURN'PIK-ED,  C-pIkt,)  pp.  Formed  in  the  manner 
of  a  turnpike-road. 

TURN'PIKE-RoAD,  n.  A  road  on  which  turnpikes 
or  toll-gates  are  established  by  law,  and  which  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  tell  collected  from 
travelers  or  passengers  who  use  the  road.  Cyc. 

TURN'-SERV-ING,  ?i.  [turn  and  serve.]  The  actor 
practice  of  serving  one's  turn,  or  promoting  private 
interest.  Bacon. 

TURN'SICK,  a.     [turn  and  sick.]     Giddy.       Bacon. 

TURN'SOLE,  n.     [turn  and  L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Helioiropiutn,  so  named  be- 
cause its  flower  is  supposed  to  turn  toward  the  sun  ; 
the  heliotrope. 

TURN'SPIT,  n.  [turn  and  spit.]  A  person  who 
turns  a  spit. 

His  lordship  is  his  majesty's  turnspit.  Burke. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  dog,  so  called  from  turning  the 
spit. 

TURN'STILE,  n.  [turn-  and  stile.]  A  revolving 
frame  in  a  footpath.  Gay. 

TURN'STGNE,  n*  [turn  and  stone..]  A  bird,  called  the 
Sea-Dotterel,  of  the  genus  Strepsilas,  (Tringa  mo- 
rinella,  Linn.,)  a  little  larger  than  an  English  black- 
bird This  bird  takes  ;ts  nam .  from  lis  nrwiioe  of 
turning  up  small  stones  in  search  of  mollusks,  &c. 

P.  Cyc. 

TURN'-T5-BLE,  n.  *  A  large  revolving  platform,  for 
turning  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  &.C.,  into  a  differ- 
ent direction.     It  is  also  called  Turn-Plate. 

Buchanan. 

TUR'PEN-TINE,  n.  [L.  terebinth-inn ;  Sp.  and  It.  tre- 
mentina;  G.  terpentin.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this 
word  ;  the  first  syllable  may  coincide  with  the  root 
of  tar.] 
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An  oleo-resinous  substance,  flowing  naturally  or 
by  incision  from  several  species  of  trees,  as  from  th» 
pine,  lurch,  fir,  pistucia,  &c.  Common  turpentine  is 
of  about  tlie  consistence  of  honey ;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.  Cyc. 

TUR'PEN-TINE-TREE,  71.  A  tree  of  the  genus'  Pis- 
tacia, a  native  of  the  eastern  continent,  which  yields 
turpentine,  and  produces  not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but 
a  kind  of  horny  substance  which  grows  on  the  sur- 
face of  its  leaves.  This  is  an  excrescence,  the  effect 
of  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  and  is  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  galls  of  other  plants.     P.  Cyc. 

TUR'PETH,  n.     [L.  turpetum  ;  Gr.  rovpTrcr.] 

The  name  of  the  root  of  Ipomcea  Turpethum,  a 
plant  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  New  Holland,  which 
has  a  cathartic  power.  It  is  sometimes  called  Vege- 
table Turpeth,  to  distinguish  itfrom  Mineral  TUR- 
PETH. 

TUR'PETH-MIN'ER-AL,  n.  A  name  applied  to  the 
diprotosulphate  of  mercury,  a  salt  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  the  protoxyd  of  mercury  and  one 
equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a  good  emetic. 

YUR'PI-TUDE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  turpitude-,  from  tur- 
pii,  foul,  base.] 

1.  Inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle  in  the 
human  heart;  extreme  depravity. 

2.  Baseness  orvilenessof  words  oractions;  shame- 
ful wickedness.  South. 

TUR'REL,  n-     A  tool  used  by  coopers.       Sherwood. 
TUR'RET,  n.     [L.  turns.] 

1.  A  little  tower ;  a  small  eminence  or  spire  at- 
tached to  a  building  and  rising  above  it. 

And  lift  tier  tu,  rets  nearer  to  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  In  the  art  of  war,  movable  turrets,  used  formerly 
by  the  Romans,  w.ne  buildings  of  a  square  form, 
consisting  of  ten  or  even  twenty  stories,  and  some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  usually 
moved  on  wheels.  They  were  employed  in  ap- 
proaches to  a  fortified  place,  for  carrying  soldiers, 
engines,  ladders,  casting-bridges,  and  other  necessa- 
ries. Smith's  Dirt.     Cyc. 

TUR'RET-ED,  a.  Formed  like  a  Sower ;  as,  a  turret- 
ed  lamp.  Bacon. 

2.  Furnished  with  turrets. 

TUR'RfL-lTE,  n.  A  fossil  belonging  to  an  extinct 
genus  of  turreted  chambered  shells,  al  je j  to  the  am- 
monites. Lyell. 

TUR'TLE,  (tur'tl,.)  n.  [Sax.  id. ;  Fr.  tourlerelle  ;  L. 
turtur ;  Gaelic,  lurtuir;  It.  tortora,  tortola,  tortorella.] 

1.  A  gallinaceous  bird,  the  Columba  Titrttii-,  called 
also  the  Tuktle-Dovk  and  Turtle-Pigeon.  it  is  a 
wild  species,  frequenting  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
woods,  and  its  note  is  plaintive  and  tender. 

Ed.  Fncyc. 

2.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  the  common  tor- 
toise. 

3.  The  name  given  to  the  large  sea-tortoise.     Cyc. 
TUR'TLE-DCVE,  (tur'tl-duv,)  n.     A  species  of  the 

genus  Columba,  celebrated  for  the  constancy  of  its 
affection.     [See  Turtle.] 

TUR'TLE-SHELL,  n.  [turtle  and  shell.]  A  shell,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Murex  ;  also,  tortoise-shell. 

TUS'CAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy  ;  an  ep- 
ithet given  to  one  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  the 
most  ancient  and  simple. 

TUS'CAN,  «.     An  inhabitant  of  Tuscany. 

TUSH;  an  exclamation  indicating  check,  rebuke,  or 
contempt.     Task,  tush!  never  tell  me  such  a  story 

TUSH,  ii.     [Sax.  tux.]  [as  that  1 

A  tooth. 

TUSK,  «..     [Sax.  tux.] 

The  long,  pointed  tooth  of  certain  rapacious,  car- 
nivorous, or  fighting  animals ;  as,  the  tusks  of  the 
boar. 

TUSK,  v.  i.    To  gnash  the  teeth,  as  a  boar.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

TUSK'.ED,  (tuskt,)  j  a.   Furnished  with  tusks  ;  as,  the 

TUSK'Y,  \     tuslaj  boar.  Dryden. 

TUS'SLE,  (tus'sl,)  n.  A  struggle;  a  conflict."  [Vul- 
var,]    [See  Touse.] 

TIJS'SUCK,  )  7i.     A  tuft  of  grass  or  twigs.     I  Obs.] 

TUS'SOCK,  j  Grew. 

TUT  ;  an  exclamation,  used  forchecking  or  rebuking. 

TUT,  71.  An  imperial  ensign  of  a  golden  globe  with  a 
cross  on  it. 

Tut  bargain  ,•  among  miners,  a  bargain  by  the 
lump.     [Hit.  L.  totus.]  Cyc. 

TO'TEL-AGE,  n.  [from  L.  tutcla,  protection,  from 
tutor,  to  defend.] 

1.  Guardianship  ;  protection  ;  applied  to  the  person 
protecting i  as,  the  king's  right  of  seigniory  and  tute- 
lage. Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  under  a  guardian. 
TO'TE  LAR,       )         rT     .  ,  ,     .  , 
TC'TE  LA-RY   I  "'     L      ("(™arw>  supra.] 

Having  the  guardianship  or  charge  of  protecting  a 
person  or  a  thing  ;  guardian  ;  protecting  ;  as,  tutelary 
genii ;  tutelary  goddesses.  Temple.     Dryden. 

TO'TE-NAG,  it.     Chinese  copper,  an  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel. 
2.  A  name  given,  in  India,  to  zinc  or  spelter. 

Brande. 
TO'TOR,  71.     [L.,  from  tueor,  to  defend  ;  Fr.  tutettr.] 
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1.  In  the  civil  law,  a  guardian  ;  one  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  child  or  pupil  and  his  estate. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  of  instructing  another  in 
various  branches  or  in  any  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing. Some  gentlemen  employ  a  tutor  to  teach  in 
their  families,  others  to  attend  a  son  in  his  travels. 

3.  In  English  universities-  and  colleges,  an  officer  or 
member  of  some  hall,  who  has  the  charge  of  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  and  otherwise  giving 
them  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  various  brandies 
of  learning. 

In  the  American  colleges,  tutors  are  graduates 
selected  by  the  trustees,  for  the  instruction  of  under- 
graduates of  the  three  first  years.  They  are  usually 
officers  of  the  institution,  who  have  a  share,  with 
the  president  and  professors,  in  the  government  of 
the  students. 
TO'TOR,  v.  t.     To  teach  ;  to  instruct.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  authority  or  severity.    Mdison. 

3.  To  correct. 

TO'TOR-AGE,  ii.  In  the  civil  law,  guardianship  ;  the 
charge  of  a  pupil  and  his  estate.  In  France,  tutorage 
does  not  expire  till  the  pupil  is  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

2.  The  authority  or  solemnity  of  a  tutor.  [Little 
used.] 

TO'TOR-ED,  pp.    Instructed  ;  corrected  ;  disciplined. 

TO'TOR  ESS,  ii.  A  female  tutor;  an  instructress  ;  a 
governess.  More. 

TU-ToRI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  or  exercised  by  a 
tutor  or  instructor. 

TO'TOR-ING,  ppr.  Teaching;  directing;  correct- 
ing. 

TO'TOR-ING,  7i.    The  act  of  instructing  ;  education. 

TO'TOR-SHIP,  7i.     Office  of  a  tutor.  Hooker. 

2.  The  care  of  one  who  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

TO'TRIX,  ii.    A  female  guardian.  Smollett. 

TUT'SAN,  71.  A  plant,  park -leaves,  of  the  genus  Hy- 
pericum. Lee. 

TUT'  Tl,  (toot'te,)  n.     [It.,  all ;  L.  toti.] 

In  Italian  music,  a  direction  for  all  to  play  in  full 
concert. 

TUT'TY,  71.     [It.  tuiia ;  Low  L.  tutia.] 

An  impure  pvntoxyd  of  zinc,  collected  from  the 
chimneys  of  smelting  furnaces.  It  is  said,  also,  to 
have  been  found  native  in  Persia.  Buchanan. 

TUZ,  71.  [O.U.  touse.]  A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.  [Not  in 
use.]  Dryden. 

TWAD'DLE,  (twod'dl,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  tweede.] 

To  prate  much  in  a  weak  and  silly  manner,  like 
one  whose  faculties  are  decayed. 

TWAD'DLER,  71.  One  who  prates  in  a  weak  and 
silly  manner,  like  one  whose  faculties  are  decayed. 

TWAD'DLING,  71.  Silly  talk,  as  of  one  whose  facul- 
ties are  decayed. 

TWAD'DY,  71.  Idle  trifling;  insignificant  dis- 
course. 

TWAIN,  a.   or  n.      [Sax.  twegen ;  Sw.  tvenne  ;  Dan. 
tvendc,  for  tvegendc.     Whether  two  is  contracted  from 
tweg,  is  not  apparent,  but  we  see  in  the  Ban  ish  tvende 
the  first  syllable  of  twenty ;  twen-titr,  two  tens.] 
Two. 

When  old  winter  splits  the  rocks  in  twain.  Dryden. 

[JVearly  obsolete  in  common  discourse,  but  used  in 
poetry  and  burlesque.] 

TYVAITE,  71.  A  fish,  a  species  of  shad,  Alosa  finta, 
found  on  the  British  coast.  Yarrell. 

2.  In  old  writers,  wood  grubbed  up  and  converted 
into  arable  land.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

TWANG,  v.  i.  [D.  dwang,  Dan.  tvnng,  Sw.  tvang,  G. 
zwang,  force,  compulsion  ;  G.  zwdngen,  zwingen,  D. 
dwingen,  Sw.  tvinga,  Dan.  tvinger,  to  constrain.] 

To  sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise  ;  to  make  the 
sound  of  a  string  which  is  stretched  and  suddenly 
pulled  ;  as,  the  twanging  bows.  Philips. 

TWANG,  v.  t.  To  make  to  sound,  as  by  pulling  a 
tense  string  and  letting  it  go  suddenly.  Shak. 

Sound  the  tough  horn,  and  twang  the  quivering  string.     Pope. 

TWANG,  71.  A  sharp,  quick  sound  ;  as,  the  twang  of 
a  bowstring  ;  a  twang  of  the  nose.  Butler. 

2.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice;  a  kind  of 
nasal  sound. 

He  has  a  twang  in  his  discourse.  Arbuthnct. 

TWANG'ING,  yip-.     Making  a  sharp  sound. 

2.  a.     Contemptibly  noisy.  Shak. 

TWAN"GLE,  (twang'gl,)  0.  i.     To  twang.        Shale. 
TWANK  ;  a  corruption  of  Twano.  Addison. 

TWAN'KAY,  it.     A  sort  of  green  tea.        McCulloch. 
'TWAS  ;  a  contraction  of  It  was. 

TWAT'TLE,  (twot'tt,)  v.  1.  [G.  schwaticn,  with  a 
different  prefix.     See  Twitter.] 

To  prate  ;  to  talk  much  and  idly;  to  gabble;  to 
chatter;  as,  a  twattting  gossip.  L'Estrantre. 

TWAT'TLE,  v.  t.  To  pet ;  to  make  much  of.  [Local.] 

Grose. 
TWAT'TLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Prating;  gabbling;  chat- 
tering. 
TWAT'TLING,  71.    The  act  of  prating  ;  idle  talk. 
TWAY,  for  Twain,  two.     [JVnt  in  use.]         Spenser. 
TWaY'-BLADE,  j  71.      [tway   and    blade.]      A    plant, 
TWY'-BLaDE,     j      Listera  ovata,  growing  in  Brit- 
ain. 
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TWE AG,  (  1;.  t.     [Sax.  twiccian,  to  twitch  ;  G.  iwicken  ; 
TWEAK,)      D.    zwikken.      It    is    radically    the  same 

word  as  Twitch,  and  of  the  same  signification.] 
To  twitch  ;  to  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  ; 

as,_to  tweag  or  tweak  the  nose.  Shak.     Swift. 

TWuAG,  7i.    Distress;   a  pinching  condition.     [JYot 

in  use.''  Jlrbuthnot. 

TWEE'DLE,  (twe'dl,)  v.  t.     To  handle  lightly,  used 

of  awkward  fiddling.     [Q11.J  Jlddison. 

TWEEL,  v.  t.     To  weave  with  multiplied  leashes  in 

the  harness,  by  increasing  the  number  of  threads  in 

each  split  of  the  reed,  and  the  number  of  treddles, 

&c. ;  to  twill.  Cyc. 

TWEER,  ji.     [Fr.  lui/ai/..] 

In  a  smelting  furnace,  the  point  of  the  blast-pipe. 

It  is  sometimes  written  Twier  or  Tuyer. 
TWEE'ZER-CASE,  ?i.     A  case  for  carrying  tweezers. 
TWEE'ZERS,  71.  pi.     [This  seems  to  be  formed  on 

the  root  of  vise,  an  instrument  for  pinching.] 
Nippers  ;  small  pincers  used  to  pluck  out  hairs. 
TWELFTH,  a.     [Sax.  twelfta  ;  Sw.  tolftc  ;  Dan.  tolvle; 

D.  twaalfdc;  G.  zwUIfte.] 

The  second  after  the  tenth  ;  the  ordinal  of  twelve. 
TWELFTH'-TIDE,  11.   [twelfth  and  tide.)   The  twelfth 

day    after    Christmas,    or    Epiphany  ;    called,  also, 

Twelfth-Day;   so  twelfth-night  is  the  evening  of 

Epiphany.  Tusser. 

TWELVE,  (twelv,)    a.     [Sax.   twelf:   D.  twaalf;   G. 

lwblf;  Sw.  tolf;  Dan.  tola.     Qu.  two  left  after  ten.] 
The  sum  of  two  and  ten  ;    twice  six  ;   a  dozen. 

Twelve  men  compose  a  petit  jury. 
TWELVE'MONTH,  (twelv'munth,)  71.     [twelve  and 

month.]     A  year  which  consists  of  twelve  calendar 

months. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence.  Shak. 

TWELVE'PENCE,  n.     [twelve  and  pence.]     A  shil- 
ling. 
TWELVE'PEN-NY,  a.    Sold  for  a  shilling ;  worth  a 

shilling;  as,  a  twclvepenny  gallery.  Dryden. 

TWELVE'SCOllE,  a.      [twelve  and  score.]     Twelve 

times  twenty  ;  two  hundred  and  forty.        Dryden. 
TWEN'TI-ETH,   a.      [Sax.    twentigtha,    twentogotha. 

See  Twenty.] 
The  ordinal  of  twenty  ;  as,  the  twentieth  year. 

Dryden. 
TWEN'TY,  a.      [Sax.  twenti,   twentig ;   composed   of 

twend,  twenne,  twam,  two,  and  Goth,  tig,  ten,  Gr.  Sexa, 

L.  decern,  W.  dog.     See  Twain.] 

1.  Twice  ten  ;  as,  twenty  men  ;  twenty  years. 

2.  Proverbially,  an  indefinite  number. 

Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not  have  Deen  the  man. 

Bacon. 
TWEN'TY-FoLD,  a.     Twenty  times  as  many. 
TWr'BIL,  71.    [two  and  bil]     A  kind  of  mattock,  and 

a  halbert. 
TWICE,  adv.     [from  two.]     Two  times. 

He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold.  Dryden. 

2.  Doubly  ;  as,  twice  the  sum.  He  is  twice  as  fortu- 
nate as  his  neighbor. 

3.  Twice  is  used  in  composition  ;  as  in  twice-told, 
twice-born,  ficice-nlanted,  Zwicc-conquered. 

TVVID'LE,  fur  Tweedle.     See  Tweedle. 
TWl'FAL-LoW,   ii.  t.     [twi,  two,  and  fallow.]     To 

plow  a  second  time  land  that  is  fallowed. 
TWI'FAL-LoW-£D,  pp.    Plowed  twice,  as  summer 

fallow. 
TVVI'FAL-LoW-ING,  ppr.    Plowing  a  second  time. 
TWI'FAL-LoW-ING,  n.     The  operation  of  plowing 

a  second  time,  as  fallow  land,  in  preparing  it  for 

seed. 
TVVI'FoLD,  a.     Twofold.     [  Obs.]  Spenser. 

TWIG,  71.     [Sax.  twig  ;    D.  twyg ;    G.   zweig.     du.  L. 

vigeo,  with  a  prefix.] 

A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of 

no  definite  length  or  size. 

The  Britons  had   boats  made  of  willow  twigs,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  hides.  Ralegh. 

TWIG'GEN,  a.     Made  of  twigs  ;  wicker.  Grew. 

TWIG'GY,  a.     Full  of  twigs;  abounding  with  shoots. 

Evelyn. 
TWT'LIGHT,  (lite,)  71.      [Sax.  tweon-leoht,  doubtful 

light,  from  tweon,  tweogan,  to  doubt,    from  twegen, 

two.] 

1.  The  faint  light  which  is  reflected  upon  the 
earth  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  ;  crepuscular 
light.  In  latitudes  remote  from  the  equator,  the 
twilight  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  at  and  near 
the  equator. 

2.  Dubious  or  uncertain  view;  as,  the  twilight  of 
probability.  Locke. 

TWI'LIGIIT,  a.     Obscure  ;    imperfectly  illuminated  ; 
shaded. 

O'er  the  liciliglil  groves  and  dusky  envefl  Pope. 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight.  Milton. 

TWILL,  v.  t.    To   weave  in  ribs  or  ridges ;  to  quill. 

[See  Quill.] 
T\VILL'£D,  pp.  or  a.    Woven  in  ribs  or  ridges. 
TWILT,  71.     A  quilt.     [Local.]  Grose. 

TWIN,  7i.     [Sax.  ttcinan,  to  twine  :  from  two.] 

1.  One  of  two  young  produced  at  a  birth  by  an  an- 
imal that  ordinarily  brings  but  one  ;  used  mostly  in 
the  plural,  twins;  applied  to  the  young  of  beasts,  as 
well  as  to  human  beings.     . 
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2.  The  Twins,  pL  ;  a  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  Gemini. 

Thomson. 

3.  One  very  much  resembling  another. 

TWIN,  o.  Noting  one  of  two  born  at  a  birth ;  as,  a 
twin  brother  or  sister. 

2.  Very  much  resembling. 

3.  In  botany,  swelling  out  into  two  protuberances, 
as  an  anther  or  germ.  Martyn. 

4.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  crystal  com- 
posed of  two  united  crystals.  Dana. 

TWIN  ,  v.  i.    To  be  born  at  the  same  birth.     Shale. 

2.  To  bring  two  at  once.  Tusser. 

3.  To  be  paired  ;  to  be  suited.  Sandys. 
[This  verb  is  little  used.] 

TWIN,  v.  t.     To  separate  into  two  parts.      Chaucer. 
TWIN'-BORN,  a.    [twin  and  born.]   Born  at  the  same 

birth. 
TWINE,  v.  t.    [Sax.  twinan;  D.  twynen;  Sw.tvinna; 

Dan.  tvinder ;  from  two.] 

1.  To  twist ;  to  wind,  as  one  thread  or  cord  around 
another,  or  as  any  flexible  substance  around  another 
body  ;  as,  fine  twined  linen.    Ezod.  xxxix. 

2.  To  unite  closely  ;  to  cling  to ;  to  embrace. 

3.  To  gird  ;  to  wrap  closely  about. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.  Pope. 

TWINE,  v.  i.  To  unite  closely  or  by  interposition  of 
parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  To  wind ;  to  bend ;  to  make  turns. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine.  Swift. 

3.  To  turn  round  ;  as,  her  spindles  twine. 

Chapman. 
TWINE,  n.  A  strong  thread  composed  of  two  or 
three  smaller  threads  or  strands  twisted  together, 
used  for  binding  small  parcels,  and  for  sewing  sails 
to  their  bolt-ropes,  &c.  Twine  of  a  stronger  kind 
is  used  for  nets. 

2.  A  twist ;  a  convolution ;  as  Typhon's  snaky 
twine.  Milton. 

3.  Embrace  ;  act  of  winding  round.         Philips. 
TWIN'ED,  pp.     Twisted  ;  wound  round. 
TWINGE,  (twinj,)  v.   f,      [Sw.  tvinga,  D.  dwingen, 

Dan.  tvinger,  G.  iwingcn,  to  constrain ;  but  the 
sense  is  primarily  to  twitch.  See  Twang,  Tweak, 
Twitch.] 

1.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain ;  to  tor- 
ment with  pinching  or  sharp  pains. 

The  gnat  twinged  the  lion  till  he  made  him  tear  himself,  and  so 
he  mastered  him.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  pinch  ;  to  tweak ;  to  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  as, 
to  twinge  one  by  the  ears  and  nose.  Hudibras. 

TWINGE,  (twinj,)  v.  i.  To  have  a  sudden,  sharp, 
local  pain,  like  a  twitch  ;  to  suffer  a  keen,  darting, 
or  shooting  pain  ;  as,  the  side  twinges. 

[This  is  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  generally 
used  within  the  limits  of  my  acquaintance.] 

TWINGE,  (twinj,)  n.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain  ;  a  dart- 
ing, local  pain  of  momentary  continuance ;  as,  a 
twinge  in  the  arm  or  side. 

2.  A  sharp  rebuke  of  conscience. 

3.  A  pinch ;  a  tweak  ;  as,  a  twinge  of  the  ear. 

L'Estrange. 
TWING'ING,  ppr.    Suffering  a  sharp,  local   pain  of 

short  continuance  ;  pinching  with  a  sudden  pull. 
TWING'ING,  n.    The  act  of  pinching  with  a  sudden 

twitch ;  a  sudden,  sharp,  local  pain. 
TWIN'ING,  ppr.   or  a.    Twisting;  winding  round; 

uniting  closely  to ;  embracing. 
2.  In  botany,  ascending  spirally  around  a  branch, 

stem,  or  prop.  Martyn. 

TWINK.     See  Twinkle. 
TWINK'LE,  (twink'l,)  v.  i.       [Sax.  twinclian;  most 

probably  formed  from  wink,  with  the  prefix  eth,  ed, 

or  olh,  like  twit.] 

1.  To  sparkle  ;  to  flash  at  intervals  ;  to  shine  wiC> 
a  tremulous,  intermitted  light,  or  with  a  broken, 
quivering  light.  The  fixed  stars  twinkle ;  the  planets 
do  not. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle,  when  viewed  through  telescopes  that 
hare  large  apertures.  Newton. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns  ;  as,  the 
twinkling  owl.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  play  irregularly  ;  as,  her  eyes  will  twinkle. 

Donne. 
TWINK'LE,       j  n.     A  sparkling  ;  a  shining  with  in- 
TWINK'LING,  (     termitted  light ;  as,  the  twinkling 
of  the  stars. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  eye.  Dniden. 

3.  A  motion  ;  an  instant ;  the  time  of  a  wink. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  —  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible.  —  1  Cor.  xv. 

TWINK'LING,  ppr.  or  a.    Sparkling. 

TWIN'-LIKE-NESS,  71.    Near  resemblance. 

TWIN'LING,  n.     [from  twin.]     A  twin  lamb.  Tusser. 

TWIN'NED,  a.  [from  twin.]  Produced  at  one  birth, 
like  twins  ;  united.  Milton. 

TWIN'NER,  n.     [from  twin.]    A  breeder  of  twins. 

Ttisser. 

TWIN'TER,  n.  [two  and  winter.]  A  beast  two  win- 
ters old.     [Local]  Chose. 

TWIRE,  v.  i.  To  take  short  flights;  to  flutter;  to 
quiver ;  to  twitter.     [Not  in  use.]        Beaum.  If  Fl.. 
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TWIRL,  (twurl,)  v.  r,  JD.  dwarlen  ;  G.  querlen; 
formed  on  whirl.  The  German  coincides  with  our 
vulgar  quirb.] 

To  move  or  turn  round  with  rapidity;  to  whirl 
round. 

See  ruddy  maids, 
Some  taught  with  dextrous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel.    Dodsley. 

TWIRL,  v.  i.  To  revolve  with  velocity  ;  to  be  whirled 
round. 

TWIRL,  n.  A  rapid,  circular  motion ;  quick  rotation. 
2.  Twist ;  convolution.  Woodward. 

TWIRL'ED,  pp.    Whirled  round. 

TWIRL'ING,  ppr.    Turning  with  velocity;  whirling. 

TWIST,  v.  t.  [Sax.  getwistim  ;  D.  twislen,  to  dispute, 
Sw.  tvista ;  Dan.  tvister,  to  dispute,  to  litigate  ;  G. 
twist,  a  dispute.  In  all  the  dialects  except  ours,  this 
word  is  used  figuratively,  but  it  is  remarkably  ex- 
pressive and  well  applied.] 

1.  To  unite  by  winding  one  thread,  strand,  or  oth- 
er flexible  substance  round  another;  to  form  by  con- 
volution, or  winding  separate  things  round  each  oth- 
er ;  as,  to  twist  yarn  or  thread.  So  we  say,  to  double 
and  twist. 

2.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  filaments ; 
as,  to  twist  wool  or  cotton. 

3.  To  contort ;  to  writhe  ;  as,  to  twist  a  thing  into 
a  serpentine  form.  Pope. 

4.  To  wreathe  ;  to  wind  ;  to  encircle. 

Pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame.    Burnet. 

5.  To  form  ;  to  weave  ;  as,  to  twist  a  story.    Shak. 

6.  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts ;  as,  to  twist 
bays  with  ivy.  Waller. 

7.  To  unite  ;  to  enter  by  winding;  to  insinuate  ; 
as,  avarice  twists  itself  into  all  human  concerns. 

8.  To  pervert ;  as,  to  twist  a  passage  in  an  author. 

9.  To  turn  from  a  straight  line. 

TWIST,  v.  i.  To  be  contorted  or  united  by  winding 
round  each  other.  Some  strands  will  twist  more  ea- 
sily than  others. 

TWIST,  n.  A  cord,  thread,  or  any  thing  flexible, 
formed  by  winding  strands  or  separate  things  round 
each  other. 

2.  A  cord  ;  a  string;  a  single  cord. 

3.  A  contortion  ;  a  writhe.  Jlddison. 

4.  A  little  roll  of  tobacco. 

5.  Manner  of  twisting.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  A  twig.     [Not  in  use.] 

TWISTED,  pp.  or  a.  Formed  by  winding  threads  or 
strir..-Is  round  each  other. 

TWIST'ER,  7t.    One  that  twists. 

2.  The  instrument  of  twisting.  Wallis. 

TWIST'ING,  ppr.  Winding  different  strands  or 
threads  round  each  other;  forming  into  a  thread 
by  twisting. 

TWIT,  v.  t.  [Sax.  othwitan,  edwitan,  astwitan,  to  re- 
proach, to  upbraid ;  a  compound  of  ad,  mtk,  or  oth, 
and  witan.  The  latter  verb  signifies  to  know,  Eng. 
to  wit,  and  also  to  impute,  to  ascribe,  to  prescribe  or 
appoint,  also  to  reproach  ;  and  with  ge,  a  different 
prefix,  gewitan,  to  depart.  The  original  verb  then 
signifies  to  set,  send,  or  throw.  We  have  in  this 
word  decisive  evidence  that  the  first  letter,  t,  is  a  pre- 
fix, the  remains  of  mth  or  oth,  a  word  that  probably 
coincides  with  the  L.  ad,  to ;  and  hence  we  may 
fairly  infer  that  other  words,  in  which  t  precedes  w, 
are  also  compound.  That  some  of  them  are  so,  ap- 
pears evident  from  other  circumstances.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  upbraid  ;  as  for  some  previous  act. 
He  twitted  his  friend  of  falsehood. 

With  this  these  scoffers  twitted  the  Christians.  Tillotson. 

JEsop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without  twitting  them  for  what 
is  amiss.  L'Estrange. 

TWITCH,  v.  t.     [Sax.  twiccian.     See  Twang.] 

To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  to  pluck  with  a  short, 
quick  motion ;  to  snatch  ;  as,  to  twitch  one  by  the 
sleeve  ;  to  twitch  a  thing  out  of  another's  hand  ;  to 
twitch  off  clusters  of  grapes. 

TWITCH,  n.  A  pull  with  a  jerk ;  a  short,  sudden, 
quick  pull ;  as,  a  twitch  by  the  sleeve. 

2.  A  sn^r*.  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or  mus- 
cles ;  as,  a  twicch  in  the  side  ;  convulsive  twitches. 

Sharp. 

TWITCH'ED,  (twitcht,)  pp.    Pulled  with  a  jerk. 

TWITCH'ER,  7t.    One  that  twitches. 

TWITCH'-GRASS,  n.  Couch-grass  ;  a  species  of 
grass  which  it  is  difficult  to  exterminate.  This  term 
is  applied  to  various  species  of  grass  that  are  difficult 
to  pull  out  of  the  ground.  But  qu.  is  not  this  word  a 
corruption  of  Quitch-Grass,  or  Q.uich-Grass? 

TWITCH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Pulling  with  a  jerk  ;  suffer- 
ing short  spastic  contractions. 

TWITCH'ING,  7i.  The  act  of  pulling  with  a  jerk ; 
the  act  of  suffering  short  spasmodic  contractions. 

TWITTED,  pp.     Upbraided. 

TWIT'TER,  v.  t.  [D.  kwetteren.;  Dan.  quidrer  ;  Sw. 
quittra.] 

1.  To  make  a  succession  of  small,  tremulous,  in- 
termitted noises  ;  as,  the  swallow  twitters.    Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves. 

3.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed  laugh  ; 
to  titter. 

TWIT'TER,  7t.  [from  twit.]  One  who  twits  or  re- 
proaches. 
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TWIT'TER    n.     A  small,  intermitted  noise,  as  in 
half-suppressed  laughter ;   or  the  sound  of  a  swal 
low. 
2.  A  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves. 

TWIT'TER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  succession  of 
small,  interrupted  sounds,  as  in  a  half-suppressed 
laugh,  or  as  a  swallow. 

TWIT'TING, ppr.     Upbraiding;  reproaching. 

TWIT'TING-LY,  adv.     With  upbraiding.      Junius. 

TWIT'TLE-TWAT'TLE,  (twit'tl-twot'tl,)  n.  Tattle; 
gabble.     [Vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 

'TWIXT  ;  a  contraction  of  Betwixt,  used  in  poetry. 

TWO,  (too,)  a.  [Sax.  two ;  Goth,  twa,  twai,  twos  ;  D. 
twee ;  G.  twei ;  Sw.  tva ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  da  or  do  , 
Russ.  tva,  tvoe  ;  Slav,  dwa  ;  Sans,  dui,  dwaja  ;  Gipsy, 
dvj;  Hindoo,  Ch.  and  Pers.  du;  L.  duo;  Gr.  6vo ; 
It.  due  ;  Sp.  dos  ;  Port,  dous  ;  Fr.  deux.] 

1.  One  and  one.    Two  similar  horses  used  together 
are  called  a  span,  or  a  pair. 

2.  Two  is  used  in  composition  ;  as,  in  too-legged. 
Man  is  a  too-legged  animal. 

In  two  ',  into  two  parts  ;  as,  cut  in  two. 
TWO'-€AP-SuL-£D,  (too'kap-suld,)  a.    Bicapsular; 

having  two  distinct  capsules. 
TWO'-CELL-ED,  a.     Bilocular  ;  having  two  cells. 
TWO'-CLEFT,  a.    Bifid  ;  divided  half  way  from  the 

border  to  the  base  into  two  segments. 
TWO'-EDG-ED,  (too'ejd,)  a.     Having  two  edges,  or 

edges  on  both  sides  ;  as,  a  too-edged  sword. 
TWO'-FLOW-ER-£D,  a.    Bearing  two  flowers  at  the 

end,  as  a  peduncle. 
TWO'FOLD,  a.     [two  and  fold.]    Two  of  the  same 

kind,  or  two  different  things  existing  together;  as, 

twofold  nature  ;  a  twofold  sense  ;  a  twofold  argument. 

2.  Double  ;  as,  twofold  strength  or  desire. 

3.  In  botany,  two  and  two  together,  growing  from 
the  same  place  ;  as,  twofold  leaves.  Martyn. 

TWO'FOLD,  adv.  Doubly  ;  in  a  double  degree.  Matt. 
xxiii. 

TWO'-FORK-ED,  (too'forkt,)  a.  Dichotomous ;  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
fork. 

TWO'-HAND-ED,  a.    Having  two  hands. 

2.  Used  with  both  hands ;  as,  a  twn-handed  sword. 

3.  An  epithet  used  as  equivalent  to  Large,  Stoot, 
and  Strong.  Milton. 

TWO'-LEAV-ED,  a.  Diphyllous;  having  two  dis- 
tinct leaves. 

TWO'-LoB-ED,  a.  Bilobate;  having  two  distinct 
lobes. 

TWO'-MAST-ED,  a.     Having  two  masts. 

TWO'-PART-ED,  a.  Bipartite ;  divided  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  distinct  parts. 

TWO'-PENCE,  71.     A  small  coin.  Shak. 

TWO'-PEN-NY,  a.     Of  the  value  of  two-pence. 

TWO'-PET-AL-£D,  a.  Dipetalous  ;  having  two  per- 
fectly distinct  petals. 

TWO'-PLf,  a.     [two  and  Fr.  plier,  L.  plico.] 

Double  ;  consisting  of  two  thicknesses,  as  cloth. 

TWO'-SEED-ED,  a.  In  botany,  dispermous ;  con- 
taining two  seeds,  as  a  fruit ;  having  two  seeds. 

Martyn. 

TWO'-TIP-PED,  (too'tipt,)  a.  Bilabiate;  divided  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  two  lips  when  the 
mouth  is  more  or  less  open. 

TWO'-TONGU-£D,  (too'tungd,) a.  Double-tongued; 
deceitful.  Sandys. 

TWO'- VALV-ED,  a.  Bivalvular,  as  a  shell,  pod,  or 
glume. 

TY-CHON'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tycho  Brahe,  or  des- 
ignating his  system  of  astronomy.  Wilberforce. 

TYE,  (tl,)  v.  t.    [See  Tie,  the  more  usual  orthography, 
and  Tying.] 
To  bind  or  fasten. 

TYE,  7i.     A  knot.     [See  Tie.] 

2.  A  bond  ;  an  obligation. 

By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred  name  of  friend.  Pope. 

3.  In  ships,  a  runner  or  short,  thick  rope. 
TY'ER,  71.     One  who  ties  or  unites.  Fletcher 
TY'GER.     See  Tiger. 

TVING,  ppr.  [See  Tie  and  Tye.]  Binding ;  fasten- 
ing. 

[As  this  participle  must  be  written  with    y,  it 
might  be  well  to  write  the  verb  Tye.] 
TYKE,  n.     A  dog ;  or  one  as  contemptible  as  a  dog. 

Shak. 
TYM'BAL,  n.     [Fr.  timbale ;   It.  taballo  ;   Sp.  timbal. 
M  is  probably  not  radical.    It  is  from  beating,  Gr. 
rVTrroi.] 
A  kind  of  kettle-drum. 
A  tymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice.  Prior 

TYM'PAN,  7i.*  [L.  tympanum.     See  Tymbal.] 

Among  printers,  a  frame  covered  with  parchment 
or  cloth,  on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order 
to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 
TYM-PAN-I'TeS,  71.     In  medicine,  a  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  belly  ;  tympany.  Cyc. 
TYM-PAN-IT'IC,  a.     Relating  to  tympany  or  tym- 
panites ;  affected  with  tympany  or  tympanites. 
TYM'PAN-IZE,  v.  i.    To  act  the  part  of  a  drummer. 
TYM'PAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  stretch,  as  a  skin  over  the 
head  of  a  drum. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT MeTE,  PREY.—  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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1  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TYM'PAN-TZ  .ED,  pp.    Stretched,  as  a  skin  over  tlie 

head  of  a  drum. 
TYM'PAN-IZ-ING,  ppr.    Stretching,  as  a  skin  over 

the  head  of  a  drum. 
TYM'PAN-UM,  n.    [L.l     The  drum  of  the  ear. 

2.  In  mechanics,  a  wheel  placed  round  an  axis. 

3.  The  area  of  a  pediment ;  also,  the  part  of  a  ped- 
estal called  the  Trunk  or  Dye.  Cyc. 

4.  The  panel  of  a  door. 

5.  A  triangular  space  or  table  in  the  corners  or 
sides  of  an  arch,  usually  enriched  with  figures. 

TYM'PAN-Y,  n.    A  flatulent  distention  of  the  belly. 

[See  Tympanites.] 
TYN'Y,  a.    Small.     [See  Tiny.] 
TYPE,  n.     [Fr.  type;  L.  typus;  Gr.  rv-noc,  from   the 

root  of  tap,  Gr.  tvtttio,  to  beat,  strike,  impress.] 

1.  The  mark  of  something ;  an  emblem ;  that 
which  represents  something  else. 

Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose, 

Type  of  sweet  rule  and  gentle  majesty.  Prior. 

2.  A  sign  j  a  symbol ;  a  figure  of  something  to 
come  ;  as,  Abraham's  sacrifice  and  the  paschal  lamb 
were  types  of  Christ.  To  this  word  is  opposed  Anti- 
type.   Christ,  in  this  case,  is  the  antitype. 

3.  A  model  or  form  of  a  letter  in  metal,  or  other 
hard  material ;  used  in  printing. 

4.  In  medicine,  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  a 
disease. 

5.  In  natural  history,  that  which  combines  most 
prominently  the  several  characteristics  of  a  group. 
Thus,  a  particular  individual  may  be  the  type  of  a 
species  ;  a  species  the  type  of  a  genus  ;  a  genus  of  a 
family,  &c.  Dana. 

6.  A  stamp  or  mark.  Shak. 
TYPE,  v.  t.    To  prefigure  ;  to  represent  by  a  model  or 

symbol  beforehand.     [Little  used.]  White. 

TYPE'-MET^L,  ti.  A  compound  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  used  in 
making  types.  Turner. 

TS-PHe'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Typhosus,  the  fabled 
giant  with  a  hundred  heads. 

TYPHOID,  a.     [typhus  and  Gr.  cirjoc,  form.] 

Resembling  typhus ;  weak  ;  low.  Say. 

TY'PHON,  71.  The  evil  genius  in  Egyptian  mythol- 
ogy. Brande. 

TY-PHOON',  ti.     [Gr.  rvipuv.] 

The  name  given  to  a  violent  tornado  or  hurricane 
in  the  Chinese  seas.  Brande. 

TY'PHOUS,  a.     Relating  to  typhus. 

TY'PHUS,  n.  [Gr.  rv<j>oui,  to  render  stupid,  to  burn 
with  a  smothered  fire,  and  with  more  smoke  than 
flame  ;  hence  radios,  stupor  or  coma.] 

A  genus  of  simple,  continuous  fevers,  essentially 
attended  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  atony  or 
exhaustion,  throughout  their  whole  course,  and  from 
beginning  to  end.  A  preternaturally  weak  pulse 
always  attends  all  these  fevers.  They  are  liable  to 
be  attended  with  coma  in  some  of  their  stages. 

TYP'IC,         )  a.    Emblematic  ;  figurative  j  represent- 

TYP'IO-AL,  j  ing  something  future  by  a  form,  mod- 
el, or  resemblance.    Abraham's  offering  of  his  only 


UIS  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth  vowel  in 
the  English  alphabet.  Its  true  primary  sound,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  the  sound  which  it  still  retains  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  that  of  oo  in  cool, 
tool,  answering  to  the  French  on  in  tour.  This 
sound  was  changed,  probably  under  the  Norman 
kings,  by  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  Norman 
French  language  into  common  use.  However  this 
fact  may  be,  the  first  or  long  and  proper  sound  of  u, 
in  English,  is  now  not  perfectly  simple,  and  it  can 
not  be  strictly  called  a  vowel.  The  sound  seems  to 
be  nearly  that  of  cu,  shortened  and  blended.  This 
sound,  however,  is  not  precisely  that  of  eu  or  yu, 
except  in  a  few  words,  as  in  unite,  union,  uniform; 
the  sound  does  not  begin  with  the  distinct  sound  of 
e,  nor  end  in  the  distinct  sound  of  oo,  unless  when 
prolonged.  It  can  not  be  well  expressed  in  letters. 
This  sound  is  heard  in  the  unaffected  pronunciation 
of  annuity,  numerate,  brute,  mute,  dispute,  duke,  true, 
truth,  rule,  prudence,  opportunity,  infusion. 

Some  modern  writers  make  a  distinction  between 
the  sound  of  u,  when  it  follows  r,  as  in  rude,  truth, 
and  its  sound  when  it  follows  other  letters,  as  in 
mute,  duke  ;  making  the  former  sound  equivalent  to 
oo  ;  rood,  trooth  ;  and  the  latter  a  diphthong  equiva- 
lent to  eu  or  yu.  This  is  a  mischievous  innovation, 
and  not  authorized  by  any  general  usage  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States.  The  difference,  very 
nice  indeed,  between  the  sound  of  u  in  mute  and  in 
rude,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  articulation  which  pre- 
cedes that  letter.    For  example,  when  a  labial,  as  m 
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son,  Isaac,  was  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    The 
brazen  serpent  was  typical  of  the  cross. 

2.  In  natural  history,  pertaining  to  or  constituting  a 
type. 

Typic  fever,  is  one  that  is  regular  in  its  attacks ; 
opposed  to  erratic  fever.  Cyc. 

TYP'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  typical  manner  ;  by  way 

of  image,  symbol,  or  resemblance. 
TYP'tC-AL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  typical. 
TYP'I-FI-£D,  pp.    Represented  by  symbol  or  emblem. 
TYP'I-FY,  ».   t.    To   represent   by  an   image,  form, 
model,  or  resemblance.     The  washing  of  baptism 
typifies  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.     Our  Savior  was  typified  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain.  Brown. 

TYP'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Representing  by  model  or  em- 
TYP'O-COS-MY,  ti.     [Gr.  ttuttoc  and  koct/jos.]    [blem. 
A  representation  of  the  world.     [JVot  much  used.] 

Camden. 
TY-POG'RA-PHER,  ti.  [See  Typography.]  A  printer. 

Warton. 
TY-PO-GRAPH'IG,         jo.     Pertaining  to  printing; 
TY-PO-GRAPH'ie-AL,  j     as,  the  typographic  art. 

2.  Emblematic. 
TY-PO-GRAPH'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    By  means  of  types ; 
after  the  manner  of  printers. 
2.  Emblematically ;  figuratively. 
TY-POG'RA-PHY,  7t.     [Gr.  rvzros,  type,  and  ypaipto, 
to  write.] 

1.  The  art  of  printing,  or  the  operation  of  impress- 
ing letters  and  words  on  forms  of  types. 

2.  Emblematical  or  hieroglyphic  representation. 

Broion. 
TYP'O-LTTE,  ti.     [Gr.  rvmc,  form,  and  AtSoc,  stone.] 
In  natural  history,  a  stone  or  fossil  which  has  on  it 
impressions  or  figures  of  plants  and  animals.    Cyc. 
TY'RAN,  ti.     A  tyrant.     [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NESS,  n.     [from  tyrant.]     A  female  tyrant. 

Spenser.    Akenside. 
TY-RAN'NIG,         )   a.     [Fr.  tyrannique;    Gr.  rvpav- 
TY-RAN'NIC-AL,  j       vikoc.] 

Pertaining  to  a  tyrant;  suiting  a  tyrant ;  arbitra- 
ry ;  unjustly  severe  in  government ;  imperious ; 
despotic  ;  cruel ;  as,  a  tyrannical  prince  ;  a  tyrannical 
master;  tyrannical  government  or  power. 


Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume. 
TV  oppressor  ruled  tyrannic  where  he  durst. 


Roscommon. 
Pope. 


TY-RAN'Nie-AL-LY,  adv.    With  unjust  exercise  of 

power ;  arbitrarily  ;  oppressively. 
TY-RAN'NIC-ALANESS,  n.    Tyrannical   disposition 

or  practice.  Ch.  Relig.  Appeal. 

TY-RAN'NI-CIDE,  71.     [L.  lyrannus,  tyrant,  and  eccdo, 

to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant.  Hume. 
TYR'AN-NING,  ppr.  or  a.    Acting  as  a  tyrant.     [JVot 

used.]  Spenser. 

TYR'AN-NIZE,  v.  7.     [Fr.  tyranniser.] 

To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  ;  to 
rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity ;  to  exercise 
power  over  others  not  permitted  by  law  or  required 


u. 


or  p,  precedes  u,  we  enter  on  its  sound  with  the  lips 
closed,  and  in  opening  them  to  the  position  required 
for  uttering  u,  there  is  almost  necessarily  a  slight 
sound  of  e  formed  before  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
sound  of  u.  When  r  precedes  u,  the  mouth  is  open 
before  the  sound  of  u  is  commenced.  But  in  both 
cases,  u  is  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  sound. 
In  some  words,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  the  sound  of  u 
is  that  of  the  Italian  u,  the  French  ou,  but  shortened. 
This  is  a  vowel. 

O  has  another  short  sound,  as  in  tun,  run,  sun, 
turn.  rub.     This  also  is  a  vowel. 

U'BER-OUS,  a.     [L.  uber.] 

Fruitful ;  copious.     [Little  used.] 

TJ'BER-TY,  71.     [L.  uberlas,  from  uber,  fruitful  or  co- 
pious.] 
Abundance  ;  fruitfulness.     [Little  used.] 

TT-BI-Ca'TION,  >         rT       , .       .         , 

U-BI'E-TY  i         <■  '  wnere-J 

The  state  of  being  in  a  place  ;  local  relation.    [JVot 
much  used.]  Olanville, 

tl'BI-aUIST,  (vu'be-kwist,)  )  71.  In  church  his- 

Q-Bia-UI-TA'RI-AN,  (yu-bik'we-,)  (  tory,  the  Ubi- 
quists  were  a  school  of  Lutheran  divines,  so  called 
from  their  tenet  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in 
the  eucharist,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipresence.  Brande. 

IJ-Bia'UI-TA-RI-NESS,  (yu-bik'we-,)  71.  Existence 
every  where.     [Little  used.]  Fuller. 

XJ-Bia'UI-TA-RY,  (yu-bik'we-ter-re,)  a.     [L.  ubique, 
from  ubi,  where.] 
Existing  every  where,  or  in  all  places.      Howell. 
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by  justice,  or  with  a  severity  not  necessary  to  the 
end-!  of  justice  and  government.  A  prince  will  often 
tyrannize  over  his  subjects  ;  republican  legislatures 
sometimes  tyrannize  over  their  fellow-citizens  ; 
masters  sometimes  tyrannize  over  their  servants  or 
apprentices.  A  husband  may  not  tyrannize  over  his 
wife  and  children. 

TYR'AN-NIZ-ED,  pp.  Ruled  with  oppressive  se- 
verity. 

TYR'AN-NIZ-ING,  ppr.  Exercising  arbitrary  power ; 
ruling  with  unjust  severity. 

TYR'AN-NOUS,  a.  Tyrannical ;  arbitrary  ;  unjustly 
severe  ;  despotic.  Sidney. 

TYR' AN-N  Y,  71.     [Fr.  tyrannic  ;  from  tyran.] 

1.  Arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power ;  the 
exercise  of  power  over  subjects  and  others  with  a 
rigor  not  authorized  by  law  or  justice,  or  not  requisite 
for  the  purposes  of  government.  Hence  tyranny  is 
often  synonymous  with  Cruelty  and  Oppression. 

2.  Cruel  government  or  discipline  ;  as,  the  tyranny 
of  a  master. 

3.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 

4.  Absolute  monarchy  cruelly  administered. 

5.  Severity  ;  rigor ;  inclemency.  Shak. 
TY'RANT,   71.      [L.   tyrannus;    Gr.    rvpavvos.      The 

Welsh  has  teyrn,  a  king  or  sovereign,  which  Owen 
says  is  compounded  of  te  (that  spreads)  and  gyrn, 
imperious,  supreme,  from  gyr,  a  driving.  The  Gaelic 
has  tiarna  and  tighcarna,  a  lord,  prince,  or  ruler,  from 
tigh,  a  house  ;  indicating  that  the  word  originally 
signified  the  master  of  a  family  merely,  or  the  head 
of  a  clan.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  word.  It  originally  signified  merely  a 
chief,  king,  or  prince  ] 

1.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler  or  master,  who  uses 
power  to  oppress  his  subjects  ;  a  person  who  exer- 
cises unlawful  authority,  or  lawful  authority  in  an 
unlawful  manner ;  one  who  by  taxation,  injustice, 
or  cruel  punishment,  or  the  demand  of  unreasonable 
services,  imposes  burdens  and  hardships  on  those 
under  his  control,  which  law  and  humanity  do  not 
authorize,  or  which  the  purposes  of  government  do 
not  require. 

2.  A  despotic  ruler ;  a  cruel  master ;  an  oppressor. 
Love,  to  a  yielding  heart,  is  a  king,  to  a  resisting  heart,  is  a 

tyrant.  Sidney. 

TYRE.     See  Tire.  Hakewill. 

TYRE,  v.  i.    To  prey  upon.     [See  Tire.] 
TYR'I-AN,  71.     A  native  of  Tyre. 
TYR'I-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Tyre. 

2.  Being  of  a  purple  color. 
TY'RO,  71.      [L.  tiro;  Sp.  tiron,  from  tirar,  to  draw, 
tug,  pull ;  Port,  tirar ;  Fr.  tirer.    Hence  h.  tirocinium.] 

1.  A  beginner  in  learning  ;  a  novitiate  ;  one  who 
tugs  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study. 
Hence, 

2.  A  person  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject. 
TYTHE.     See  Tithe. 

TYTH'ING.     See  Tithino. 

TZXR,  (zar,)  71.    The  emperor  of  Russia.   [See  Czar.] 
TZXR-i'NA,  (zar-S'n'i,)  n.     The  empress  of  Russia. 
[See  Czarina.] 


TI-BIQ/UI-TA-RY,  (yu-bik'we-ter-re,)  71.  [Supra.]  One 
that  exists  every  where.  Hall. 

TJ-BIQ'UI-TOUS,  a.    Existing  or  being  every  where. 

U,-BIQ'UI-TY,  (yu-bik'we-te,)  71.  [L.  ubique,  every 
where.] 

Existence  in  all  places  or  every  where  at  the  same 
time  ;  omnipresence.  The  ubiqriity  of  God  is  not 
disputed  by  those  who  admit  his  existence. 

South. 

TPBI  StfPRA,  [L.]  In  the  place  above  mentioned  ; 
noting  reference  to  some  passage  or  page  before 
named. 

U'DAL,  fvu'dal,)  71.     A  freehold  in  the  Shetland  Isles. 

U'DAL-ER,  71.  A  freeholder  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
without  feudal  dependencies.  Jamieson. 

UD'DER,  71.  [Sax.  uder ;  G.  enter;  D.  uyer;  Gr. 
ovQap.] 

The  breast  of  a  female ;  but  the  word  is  applied 
chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  glandular  organ  of  female 
breasts,  in  which  the  milk  is  secreted  and  retained 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  young,  commonly  called 
the  Bao,  in  cows  and  other  quadrupeds. 

UD'DER-ED,  a.    Furnished  with  udders.  Gay. 

U-DOM'E-TER,  71.     [Gr.  &6up  ntid  /je.roof.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere ;  a  rain- 
gauge. 

UG'LI-LY,  adv.    In  an  ugly  manner  ;  with  deformity 

UG'LI-NESS,  71.  [from  ugly.]  Total  want  of  beauty ; 
deformity  of  person ;  as,  old  age  and  ugliness. 

Dryden, 


TONE.  BULL.  UNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  — C  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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2.  Turpitude  of  mind ;  moral  depravity  ;  loathe- 
someness. 

Their  (lull  ribaldry  must  be  offensive  to  any  one  who  does  not,  for 
the  take  of  the  sin,  parJon  the  ugliness  of  its  circumstances. 

South. 

UG'LY,  a.  [W.  hag,  a  cut  or  gash ;  h'agyr,  ugly, 
rough.     See  Hack.] 

Deformed ;  offensive  to  the  sight ;  contrary  to 
beauty  ;  hateful ;  as,  an  ugly  person  j  an  ugly  face. 

O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 

So  lull  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.  Shah. 

U-K.SSE',  7t.  In  Russia,  a  proclamation  or  imperial 
order  published,  having  the  force  of  law.     Brandt. 

U'LANS,  it.  pi.  A  certain  description  of  militia  among 
the  modern  Tartars.  Jo/ies. 

UL'CER,  n.  [Fr.  ulcere;  It.  ulcera;  L.  ulcus;  Gr.  cX- 
K?S.] 

A  sore;  a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  either  open  to  the  surface  or  to 
some  natural  cavity,  and  attended  with  a  secretion 
of  pus  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Cooper. 

UL'CER-aTE,  v.  i.  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to 
become  ulcerous. 

UL'CER-ATE,  v.  t.     [Pr.  ulcerer;  L.  ulcere] 

To  affect  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers.     Harvey. 

UL'CER -A-TED,  pp.  or  a.     Affected  with  ulcers. 

UL'CER-A-TING,  ppr.  Turning  to  an  ulcer  ;  generat- 
ing ulcers. 

UL-CER-A'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ulceratio.] 

1.  The  process  of  forming  into  an  ulcer ;  or  the 
process  of  becoming  ulcerous. 

2.  An  ulcer;  a  morbid  sore  that  discharges  pus  or 
other  fluid.  Arbulhnot. 

UL'CER-KD,  a.     Having  become  an  ulcer.     Temple. 

UL'CER-OUS,  a.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of 
an  ulcer ;  discharging  purulent  or  other  matter. 

Harvey. 
2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  with  ulcers. 

UL'CER-OUS-LY,  adv.     In  an  ulcerous  manner. 

UL'CER-OUS-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 

UL-€!JS'eULE,  n.     [L.  ulcusculnm,  from  ulcus.] 
A  little  ulcer. 

U~LE'MA,  ti.  In  Turkey,  a  corporation  composed  of 
the  hierarchy,  viz.,  the  imans,  or  ministers  of  relig- 
ion, the  muftis,  or  tloctors  of  law,  and  the  cadis,  or 
administrators  of  justice. 

IJLE'-TREE,  n.  In  botany,  a  tree  whose  milky  juice 
yields  that  kind  of  elastic  gum  called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Ule.  Cyc. 

U-LIG'IN-OUS,  a.  [L.  uliginosus,  from  uligo,  oozi- 
ness.] 

Muddy  ;  oozy  ;  slimy.  Woodward. 

UL'LAGE,  n.  In  commerce,  the  wantage  of  casks  of 
liquor,  or  what  a  cask  wants  of  being  full.        Cyc. 

UL'MIG  ACID,  ti.     [L.  nlmus,  an  elm.] 

A  vegetable  acid,  exuding  spontaneously  from  the 
elm,  the  chestnut,  the  oak,  and  various  other  trees. 
It  is  a  dark-brown  and  nearly  black  solid,  insipid, 
inodorous,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  constitutes  the  essential  ingredient  of 
peat,  &c.  It  appeal's  to  constitute  what  is  usually 
called  vegetable  manure.         Tft.  Thomson.     Turner. 

UL'MIN,  ti.  An  exploded  name  of  ulmic  acid,  applied 
before  its  salifying  powers  had  been  discovered. 

UL'NA,  7i.  [L.]  The  larger  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm,  which  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow. 

UL'NAGE.     See  Alnage,  Aunage. 

UL'NAR,  a.     [L.  ulna.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ulna  or  cubit ;  as,  the  ulnar 
nerve.  Coxe. 

U.-LO-DEN'DRON,  n.     [Gr.  otAoc  and  SevSpov.] 

A  genus  of  trees  now  extinct,  and  found  only  in  a 
fossil  state. 

ULT.     Last ;  a  contraction  from  Ultimo. 

UL-Tg'RI-OR,  a.  [I,.,  comparative.]  Further  ;  as, 
ulterior  demands  ;  ulterior  propositions.  What  ulte- 
rior measures  will  be  adopted  is  uncertain.  Smollett. 
2.  In  geography,  being  or  situated  beyond  or  on 
the  further  side  of  any  line  or  boundary  ;  opposed  to 
Citerior,  or  hither. 

VL'TI-MA  RA'TI-O,  [L.]  The  last  reason  or  argu- 
ment. 

UL'TI-MA  RA'TI-0  RE' GUM,  [L.]  The  last  rea- 
son of  kings  is  war,  force  of  arms. 

UL'TI-MATE,  a.  t  [L.  ultimus,  furthest.] 

1.  Furthest ;  most  remote ;  extreme.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  ultimate  point  of  progression. 

2.  Final  ;  being  that  to  which  all  the  rest  is  di- 
rected, as  to  the  main  object.  The  ultimate  end  of 
our  actions  should  be  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  display 
of  his  exalted  excellence.  The  ultimate  end  and  aim 
of  men  is  to  be  happy,  and,  to  attain  to  this  end,  we 
must  yield  that  obedience  which  will  honor  the  law 
and  character  of  God. 

3.  Last  in  a  train  of  consequences  ;  intended  in 
the  last  resort. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  I 
ultimate  happiness. 

4.  Last ;  terminating ;  being  at  the  furthest  point. 

Darwin. 

5.  The  last  into  which  a  substance  can  be  re- 
solved ,  constituent.  Darwin.    ■ 

Ultimate  analysis,  in  chemistry,  is  the  resolution  of 
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a  substance  into  its  elements  ;  opposed  to  the  proxi- 
mate analysis. 

Ultimate  ratio  ;  the  ratio  of  evanescent  quantities. 

UL'TI-MATE-LY,  adv.  Finally;  at  last ;  in  the  end 
or  last  consequence.  Afflictions  often  tend  to  cor- 
rect immoral  habits,  and  ultimately  prove  blessings. 

UL'TI-MA  THti'LE,  [L.]  The  utmost  stretch  or 
boundary.     [See  Thule.] 

UL-TI-MA'TUM,  ti.  [L.j  In  diplomacy,  the  final 
propositions,  conditions,  or  terms,  offered  as  the  ba- 
sis of  a  treaty  ;  the  most  favorable  terms  thai  a  nego- 
tiator can  offer,  and  the  rejection  of  which  usually 
puts  an  end  to  negotiation.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  plural,  ultimata. 

2.  Any  final  proposition  or  condition. 

UL-TIM'I-TY,  7i.  The  last  stage  or  consequence. 
[ Little  used.]  Bacon. 

UL'TI-MO,  7i.     [L.  ultimo  mense.] 

The  last  month  preceding  the  present ;  as,  on  the 
first  ultimo. 

UL'TRA,  a,  [L.]  Beyond  ;  hence,  extreme  ;  as,  ul- 
tra principles ;  used  also  to  denote  a  person  who  ad- 
vocates extreme  measures. 

UL'TRA-ISM,  71.  The  principles  of  men  who  advo- 
cate extreme  measures,  as  a  radical  reform,  &c. 

H.  More. 

UL'TRA-IST,  ti.  One  who  pushes  a  principle  or 
measure  to  extremes. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE',  (-reen',)  a.  [L.  ultra,  beyond, 
and  marinus,  marine.] 

Situated  or  being  beyond  the  sea.         Ainsworth. 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE',  ti.  [Supra.]  A  beautiful  and 
durable  sky-blue  ;  a  color  formed  of  the  mineral 
called  lapis  lazuli. 

According  to  Gmelin  of  Tubingen,  sulphuret  of 
sodium  is  the  coloring  principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to 
which  the  color  of  ultramarine  is  owing.  He  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  artificial  ultramarine  by  heat- 
ins  sulphuret  of  sodium,  with  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid 
and  alumina.  An.de  Ch. 

2.  Azure-stone. 

Ultramarine  ashes;  a  pigment  which  is  the  residu- 
um of  lapis  lazuli,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Their  appearance  is  that  of  the  ultrama- 
rine, a  little  tinged  with  red,  and  diluted  with  white. 

Cyc. 

UL-TRA-MON'TANE,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  ultra  and  moTita- 
nus.] 

Being  beyond  the  mountains,  or  Alps,  in  respect 
to  the  one  who  speaks.  This  term  was  first  applied, 
somewhat  contemptuously,  by  the  Italians,  to  the 
nations  north  of  the  Alps,  especially  Germany  and 
France,  their  painters,  jurists,  &c.  At  a  later  period, 
the  French  and  Germans  applied  it  to  the  Italians. 
It  is  now  more  particularly  used  in  respect  to  religious 
matters  ;  and  ultramontane  doctrines,  when  spoken  of 
north  of  the  Alps,  denote  the  extreme  views  of  the 
pope's  rights  and  supremacy  maintained  by  Bellar- 
min  and  other  Italian  writers.  Diet,  de  VAcad. 

UL-TRA-MON'TANE,  n.  A  foreigner;  one  who  re- 
sides beyond  the  mountains. 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NISM,  ti.  A  term  applied,  north 
of  the  Alps,  to  those  who  maintain  extreme  views  as 
to  tiie  pope's  supremacy.  Encyc.  Am. 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NIST,  n.  One  who  holds  to  ul- 
tramontanism. 

UL-TRA-MUN'DANE,  a.  [L.  ultra  and  mundus, 
world.] 

Being  beyond  the  world,  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  system. 

UL-TRO'NE-OUS,  a.  [L.  ultra,  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord.] 

Spontaneous;  voluntary.     [JVotused.] 

UL'U-LaTE,  v.  7.     [L.  ululo,  to  howl.] 

To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  Herbert. 

UL-U-La'TION,  71.     A  howl,  as  of  the  wolf  or  dog. 

UM'BEL,  7i.     [L.  umbella,  a  screen  or  fan.] 

In  botany,  a  particular  mode  of  inflorescence  or 
flowering,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  flower- 
stalks  or  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length,  spreading  from 
a  common  center,  their  summits  forming  a  level,  con- 
vex, or  even  globose  surface,  more  rarely  a  concave 
one,  as  in  the  carrot.  It  is  simple  or  compound  ;  in 
the  latter,  each  peduncle  bears  another  little  umbel, 
umbellet,  or  umbellule.  Cyc     Martyn. 

Umbel  is  sometimes  called  a  rundlc,  from  its  round- 
ness. 

UM'BEL-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  umbel ;  having 
the  form  of  an  umbel. 

UM'BEL-LATE,      )  a.     Bearing  umbels  ;    consisting 

UM'BEL-LA-TED,  \  of  an  umbel  ;  growing  on  an 
umbel ;  as,  umbellate  plants  or  flowers. 

UM'BEL-LET,     In.    A  little  or  partial  umbel. 

UM'BEL-LULE,  (  Martyn. 

UM-BEL'LI-FER,  n.     [L.  umbella  and  fero.] 

In  botany,  a  plant  producing  an  umbel.     Lindley. 

UM-BEL-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  umbella  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 

Producing  the  inflorescence  called  an  umbel;  bear- 
ing umbels  ;  as,  umbelliferous  plants. 

UM'BER,  n.  In  mineralogy,  an  ocherous  ore  of  iron, 
of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or  blackish-brown  color,  so 
called  from  Ombria,  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  ob- 
tained.    It  is  used  in   painting.     A  specimen  from 
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Cyprus  afforded,  of  a  hundred  parts,  48  parts  of  oxyd 
of  iron,  20  of  oxyd  of  manganese,  the  remainder  si- 
lex,  alumina,  and  water.  Cyc. 

Also,  a  variety  of  peat  or  brown  coal,  of  a  similar 
color,  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Brande. 

UM'BER,  7i.  The  Scopus  umbretta,  a  bird  of  the  gral- 
lic  order  and  heron  family,  inhabiting  Africa. 

Sicainson. 
UM'BER,  ti.    A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  called  the 
Grayling,  or  Thymallus  vulgaris,  a  fresh-water  fish 
of  a  fine  taste.  Cyc. 

UM'BER,  v.  t.    To  color  with  umber;  to  shade  or 
.darken.  Shah. 

UM'BER-£D,  a.     [L.  umbra,  a  shade.] 

1.  Shaded  ;  clouded.  Shak. 

2.  [from  umber.]     Painted  with  umber. 
UM-BIL'ie,  ii.     [Infra.]    The  navel ;  the  center. 

Herbert, 

UM-BIL'IC-AL,  |  "■     tL-  «™MK<!as) the  navel.] 

Pertaining  to  the  navel ;  as,  umbilical  vessels  ;  um- 
bilical region. 

Umbilical  points  ;  in  mathematics,  the  same  as  foci. 
Umbilical  vessels,  in  vegetables,  are  the  small  ves- 
sels which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into  the 
side  seed-lobes,  and  are  supposed  to  imbibe  the  sac- 
charine, farinaceous,  or  oily  matter  which  is  to  sup- 
port the  new  vegetable  in  its  germination  and  infant 
growth.  Cyc.     Darwin. 

UM-BIL'IG,  7i.  In  conchology,  a  conical  depression  at 
the  base  of  a  univalve  shell. 

UM-BIL'IC-ATE,       (a.      Navel-shaped;    formed    in 

UM-BIL'IC-A-TED,  j  the  middle  like  a  navel ;  as  a 
flower,  fruit,  or  leaf.  Martyn.     Cyc. 

UM'BLES,  (um'blzOn.pZ.  [Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a  ileer. 

UM'BO,  ti.  [L.]  The  boss  or  protuberant  part  of  a 
shield.  Cyc.     Swift. 

2.  In  conchology,  the  point  of  a  bivalve  shell  im- 
mediately above  the  hinge. 

UM'BO-NATE,      /  a.     In  botany,  having  a  boss  or  el- 

UM'BO-NA-TED,  (     evated  point  in  the  middle. 

P.  Cyc. 

UM'BRA,7i.  [L.]  A  shadow.  In  astronomy,  a  term 
applied  to  the  dark  cone  projected  from  a  planet  or 
satellite,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun.      Brande. 

UM-BRAG'U-LI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an 
umbraculum  or  arbor. 

UM'BRAGE,  71.  [Fr.  ombrage,  from  ombre;  L.  umbra, 
a  shade.] 

1.  A  shade  ;  a  screen  of  trees  ;  as,  the  umbrage  of 
woods.  Milton. 

2.  Shadow;  shade;  slight  appearance. 

The  opinion  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  umbrage  of  reason  on 
its  side.     [06s.]     [See  Shadow.]  Woodward. 

3.  Suspicion  of  injury  ;  offense  ;  resentment.  The 
court  of  France  took  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of 
Spain. 

UM-BRA'GEOUS,  (-jus,)  a.     [Fr.  ombrageux.] 

1.  Shading;  forming  a  shade  ;  as,  umbrageous  trees 
or  foliage.  Thomson. 

2.  Shady  ;  shaded  ;  as,  an  umbrageous  grotto  or 
garden. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves  of  cool  recess.  Milton. 

3.  Obscure.  Wotton. 
UM-BRa'GEOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  umbrageous  manner. 
UM-BRa'GEOUS-NESS,  ii.    Shadiness;   as,  the  um- 

brajreousness  of  a  tree.  Ralegh. 

UM'BRaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  umbro,  to  shade.] 


To  shade  ;  to  shadow.     [Little  used.] 
ea;  shadowed. 

Ch.  Rclig.  Appeal. 


UM'BRA-TED,  pp.    Shade 


UM:BRA?^AL,|ff-     P*  ™braticus.] 

1.  Shadowy  ;  typical.  Barrow. 

2.  Keeping  in  the  shade  or  at  home.     B.  Jonson. 
UM'BRA-TILE,  (-til,)  a.     [L.  umbratilis.] 

1.  Being  in  the  shade.  Johnson. 

2.  Unreal;  unsubstantial.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Being  in  retirement;  secluded;  as,  an  umbra- 
tile  life.     [Little  used.]  Bacon. 

UM-BRa'TIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [See  Umbrage.]  Sus- 
picious ;  apt  to  distrust ;  captious;  disposed  to  take 
umbrage.     [Little  used.]  JVotton. 

UM-BREL'  is  nearly  obsolete. 
UM-BREL'LA,  7i.     [from  L.  umbra,  shade.] 

A  shade,  screen,  or  guard,  carried  in  the  hand  for 
sheltering  the  person  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
from  rain  or  snow.  It  is  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  cloth  extended  on  strips  of  whalebone,  or  other 
elastic  material,  inserted  in  or  fastened  to  a  rod  or 
stick.  [See  Parasol.] 
UM-BRIERE',  (-breer',)  n.    The  visor  of  a  helmet. 

Spenser. 
UM-BRIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  umbra  and  fero.] 

Casting  or  making  a  shade. 
UM'BROSE,  a.    Shady. 
UM-BROS'I-TY,  ii.     [L.  umbrosus.] 

Shadiness.     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

UM'PI-RAGE,  n.  [from  umpire.]  The  power,  right, 
or  authority  of  an  umpire  to  decide. 

President's  Message,  Oct.  1803. 
2.  The  decision  of  an  umpire. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  —  METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  HOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOR.- 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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UM'PIRE,  n.t  [Norm,  impere ;  L.  impcrium,  contracted 
as  in  empire. \ 

1.  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a  controversy 
or  question  between  parties  is  referred.  Thus,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  constituted  umpire  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  decide  the 
controversy  respecting  the  slaves  carried  from  the 
States  by  the  British  troops. 

2.  in  law,  a  third  person  called  in  to  decide  a  con- 
troversy or  question  submitted  to  arbitrators,  when 
the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  in  opinion.     Blaclustone. 

UM'PIRE,  o.  t.  To  arbitrate  ;  to  decide  as  umpire; 
to  settle,  as  a  dispute.     [Little  used.]  Bacon.. 

UN,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition,  [Sax.  un  or  on, 
usually  un,  G.un,  D.  on,  Sans,  an,]  is  the  same  word 
as  the  L.  in.  It  is  a  particle  of  negation,  giving  to 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  negative  significa- 
tion. We  use  un  or  m  indifferently  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  the  tendency  of  modem  usage  is  to  prefer  the 
use  of  in,  in  some  words,  where  un  was  formerly 
used.  Un  admits  of  no  change  of  n  into  I,  m,  or  r,  as 
in  does,  in  illuminate,  immense,  irresolute.  It  is  pre- 
fixed generally  to  adjectives  and  participles,  and  al- 
most at  pleasure.  In  a  few  instances,  it  is  prefixed 
to  verbs,  as  in  unbend,  unbind,  unharness.  As  the 
compounds  formed  with  un  are  so  common  and  so 
well  known,  the  composition  is  not  noticed  under 
the  several  words.  For  the  etymologies,  see  the 
simple  words. 

UN-A-BAN'DON-£D,  a.     Not  abandoned. 

UN-A-BAS'ED,  (-baste',)  a.    Not  abased  ;  nothumliled. 

UN-A-BASH'ED,  (-basl)t',)  a.  Not  abashed  ;  not  con- 
fused with  shame,  or  by  modesty.  Pope. 

UN-A-BAT'ED,  n.  Not"  abated;  not  diminished  in 
strength  or  violence.     The  fever  remains  unabated. 

UN-A-BAT'ING,  a.  Not  abating;  continuing  in  full 
force,  or  without  alleviation  or  diminution. 

UM-AB-BRE'VI-A-TED,  a.  Not  abbreviated;  not 
shortened. 

UN-A-BET'TED,  a.    Not  abetted  ;  not  aided. 

UN-A-BID'ING,  a.     Not  abiding  or  permanent. 

UN-A-BfD'ING-LY,  ado.    Not  abidingly. 

UN-A-BID'ING-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not  perma- 
nent. 

UN-A-BIL'I-TY,    j  n.    Want  of  ability.     [Not  used.] 

UN-A'BLE-NESS,  (      [We  use  Inability-.] 

UN-AB-JuR'.ED,  a.  Not  abjured;  not  renounced  on 
oath. 

UN-A'BLE,  (-a'bl,)  a.  Not  able  ;  not  having  sufficient 
strength  or  means;  impotent;  weak  in  power,  or 
poor  in  substance.  A  man  is  unable  to  rise  when 
sick  ;  he  is  unable  to  labor  ;  he  is  unable  to  support 
his  family  or  to  purchase  a  farm  ;  he  is  unable  for  a 
particular  enterprise. 

2.  Not  having  adequate  knowledge  or  skill.  A  man 
is  unable  to  paint  a  good  likeness  ;  he  is  unable  to 
command  a. ship  or  an  army. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  abolishable ;  that 
may  not  be  abolished,  annulled,  or  destroyed. 

Milton. 

UN-A-BOL'ISH-ED,  (-a-bol'isbt,) <  a.  Not  abolished; 
not  repealed  or  annulled  ;  remaining  in  force. 

Hooker. 

UN-AB-RAD'ED,  a.    Not  abraded  or  worn  by  friction. 

Mantell. 

UN-A-BRIDG'ED,  a.     Not  abridged  ;  not  shortened. 

UN-AB'RO-Ga-TED,  a.  Not  abrogated;  not  an- 
nulled. 

UN-AR-SOLV.ED,  a.  Not  absolved ;  not  acquitted 
or  forgiven. 

UN-AB-SORB'A-BLE,  a.  Not  absorbable;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  absorbed.  Davy. 

UN-AB-SORB'.ED,  a.     Not  absorbed  ;  not  imbibed. 

UN-A-HUS'-ED,  (-a-biizd',)  a.     Not  abused.     [Damj. 

UN-AC-CEL'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  accelerated;  not 
hastened. 

UN-AG-CENT'ED,  a.  Not  accented  ;  having  no  ac- 
cent ;  as,  an  unaccented  syllable.  Holder. 

UN-ACCEPT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  acceptable  ;  not  pleas- 
ing; not  welcome;  not  such  as  will  be  received 
with  pleasure.  Clarendon. 

UN-A€-CEPT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  not 
pleasing.  Collier. 

UN-AC-CEPT' A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unwelcome  or  im- 
pleading manner. 

UN-AC-CEPT'ED.  a.  Not  accepted  or  received  ;  re- 
jected. Prior. 

UN-A€-CESS'I-BLE,  a.    Inaccessible. 
[This  latter  word  is  now  used.] 

UN-A€  CESS'I-BI.E-NESS,  n.      State  of  not  being 
approachable  ;  inaccessibleness. 
[  The  latter  is  tJie  word  now  used.] 

UN-A€-CESS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unaccessible  man- 
ner. 

UN-AC  CLT'MA-TED,  a.     Not  inured  to  the  climate. 

UN-AC-COM'MO-DA-TED,  a.      Not  accommodated; 

not  furnished  with  external  conveniences.      Shak. 

2.  Not  fitted  or  adapted.  Mitford. 

UN- A€-COM' MO-DA-TING,  a.  Not  accommodating  ; 
not  readv  to  oblige  :  uncompliant. 

UN-Ae-e6iVI'PA-NI-£D,   (-kuni'pa  nid,)   a.     Not  at- 
tended ;   having  no  attendants,  companions,  or  fol- 
lowers Haijward. 
2.  Having  no  appendages. 
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UN-AC-COM'PLISIl-ED,  (-ak-kom'plisht,)  a.  Not  ac- 
complished ;  not  finished  ;  incomplete.       Dryden. 

2.  Not  refined  in  manners  ;  not  furnished  with  el- 
egant literature  or  with  polish  of  manners. 

UN-AC-eOM'PLISH-MENT,  n.  Want  of  accom- 
plishment or  execution.  Milton. 

UN-AC-CORD'ANT,  a.  Not  accordant  or  harmo- 
nious. 

UN-AC-CORD'ING,  a.    Not  according  ;  not  agreeing. 

Fearn. 

UN-A€-eOUNT-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  or  quali- 
ty of  not  being  accountable;  or  the  state  of  being 
unaccountable  for.  Swift. 

UN-AC-COUNT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  accounted  for. 
Such  folly  is  unaccountable. 

2.  Not  explicable  ;  not  to  be  solved  by  reason  or 
the  light  possessed;  not  reducible  to  rule.  The 
union  of  soul  and  body  is  to  us  unaccountable.    Swift. 

3.  Not  subject  to  account  or  control ;  not  subject 
to  answer  ;  nut  responsible. 

UN-AC-COUNT"  A-ULE-NESS,  n.    Strangeness. 

2.  Irresponsibility. 
UN-AC-COUNT' A-BLY,   adv.     In  a  manner  not  to 

be  explained  ;  strangely.  ■  Addison. 

UN-A€-eRED'IT-ED,  a.      Not   accredited  ;    not   re- 
ceived ;  not  authorized.    The  minister  or  the  consul 
remained  unaccredited. 
UN-Ae'CU-RATE,  a.    Inaccurate  ;  not  correct  or  ex- 
act. Boyle. 
[But  Inaccurate  is  now  used.] 
UN-AC'CU-RATE-NESS,  n.     Want  of  correctness. 
[But  we  now  use   Inaccurateness   or  Inaccu- 
racy.] 
UN-A€-€US'£D,  (-ak-kuzd',)  a.    Not  accused ;   not 

charged  with  a  crime  or  fault. 
UN-AC-CUS'TOM-ED,  a.  Not  accustomed  ;  not  used  ; 
not  made  familiar;  not  habituated  ;  as,  a  bullock  un- 
accustomed to  the  yoke.    Jer.  xxxi. 

2.  New;  not  usual;  not  made  familiar ;  as,  unac- 
customed air  ;  unaccustomed  ideas.  Watts. 
UN-A-CHIeV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  done  or 

accom  pi  ished.  Farindon. 

UN-A-CHIEV.ED,  a.      Not  achieved  ;    not   accom- 
plished or  performed. 
UN-aCH'ING,  (-ak'ing,)  a.    Not  aching ;  not  giving 

or  feeling  pain.  Shak. 

UN-Ae-KNOWL'EDG-JTD,  (-nol'ejd,)  a.  Not  ac- 
knowledged ;  not  recognized  ;  as,  an  unacknowledged 
agent  or  consul. 

2.  Not  owned  ;   not  confessed  ;   not  avowed  ;  as, 
an  unacknowledged  crime  or  fault. 
UN-AC-QUaINT'ANCE,  n.     Want  of  acquaintance 
or   familiarity;    want  of  knowledge;    followed    by 
with;  as,  an  utter  unucquaintance  with  his  design. 

South. 
UN-AC-GIUAINT'ED,  a.    Not  well  known  ;  unusual. 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  begun  to  lear.     [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge ;  followed  by 
with. 

My  cars  are  unacquainted 
With  such  bold  truths.  Denhim. 

UN-A€-QUAINT'ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  acquaint- 
ance. Whiston. 

UN-AC-QUTR'ED,  a.    Not  acquired  ;  not  gained. 

UN-AC-QUIT'TED,  a.  Not  acquitted  ;  not  declared 
innocent. 

UN-ACT'ED,  a.  Not  acted  ;  not  performed  ;  not  exe- 
cuted. Shak. 

UN-AGT'IVE,  a.    Not  active  ;  not  brisk. 
[We  now  use  Inactive.] 

2.  Having  no  employment. 

3.  Not  busy  ;  not  diligent;  idle. 

4.  Having  no  action  or  efficacy.     [See  Inactive.] 
UN-ACT'fl-A-TED,  a.     Not  actuated  ;  not  moved. 

Glanville. 

UN-A-DAPT'ED,  a.     Not  adapted  ;  not  suited. 

Mitford. 

UN-A-DAPT'ED-NESS,  n.    Unsuitableness. 

UN-AD-DICT'ED,  a.  Not  addicted  ;  not  given  or  de- 
voted. 

UN-AD-DRESS'£D,  f-drest',)  a.     Not  addressed. 

UN-AD-HE'SIVE,  a.     Not  adhesive. 

UN-AD-JUDG'-ED,  a.  Not  adjudged  ;  not  judicially 
decided. 

UN-AD-JUST'ED,  a.  Not  adjusted  ;  not  settled  ;  not 
regulated  :  as,  differences  unadjusted. 

2.  Not  settled  ;  not  liquidated  ;  as,  unadjusted  ac- 
counts. 

UN-AD-MIN'IS-TER-_ED,  a.    Not  administered. 

UN-AD-.MlR'£D,  a.  Not  admired  ;  not  regarded  with 
great  affection  or  respect.  Pope. 

UN-AD-MIR'ING,  a.     Not  admiring. 

UN-AD-MON'ISH-ED,  (-mon'isht,)  a.  Not  admon- 
ished ;  not  cautioned,  warned,  or  advised.     Milton. 

UN-A-DOPT'ED,  a.  Not  adopted  ;  not  received  as 
one's  own. 

UN-A-DCR'-ED,  a.    Not  adored  ;  not  worshiped. 

Milton. 

UN-A-DORN'iCD,  a.  Not  adorned;  not  decorated; 
not  embellished.  Milton. 

UN-A-DUL'TER-A-TED,  a.  Not  adulterated  ;  genu- 
ine ;  pure.  Jiddison. 

UN-A-DTJL'TER-OUS,  a.     Not  guilty  of  adultery. 
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UN-A-DUL'TER-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  being  guilty 
of  adulterv. 

UN-AD-VEN'TlfR-OUS,  a.  Not  adventurous  ;  not 
bold  or  resolute.  Milton. 

UN-AD- VIS' A-BLE,  a.  Not  advisable  ;  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended ;  not  expedient ;  not  prudent. 

UN-AD-VIS' A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  (inadvisable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AD- VIS'£D,  (-vlzd',)  a.  Not  prudent;  not  dis- 
creet. Shak. 

2.  Done  without  due  consideration  ;  rash  ;  as,  an 
unadvised  measure  or  proceeding.  Shak. 

UN-AD-VIS'ED-LY,  adv.  Imprudently  ;  indiscreetly; 
rashly;  without  due  consideration.  Honker. 

UN-AD- VIS'ED-NESS,  n.     Imprudence;  rashness. 

UN-a'ER-a-TED,  a.  Not  combined  with  carbonic 
acid. 

UN-AF'FA-BLE,  a.  Not  affable;  not  free  to  con- 
verse ;  reserved. 

UN-AF-FE€T'ED,  a.  Not  affected;  plain;  natural; 
not  labored  or  artificial ;  simple  ;  as,  unaffected  ease 
and  grace. 

2.  Real ;  not  hypocritical ;  sincere ;  as,  unaffected 
sorrow.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  moved  ;  not  having  the  heart  or  passions 
touched.  Men  often  remain  unaffected  under  all  the 
solemn  monitions  of  Providence. 

UN-AF-FECT'ED-LY,  adv.  Really  ;  in  sincerity  ; 
without  disguise  ;  without  attempting  to  produce 
false  appearances.     He  was  unaffectedly  cheerful. 

UN-AF-FE€T'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unaf- 
fected. 

UN-AF-FEeT'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  affected. 

Cudworth. 

UN-AF-FE€T'ING,  a.  Not  pathetic  ;  not  adapted  to 
move  the  passions. 

UN-AF-FEC'TION-ATE.  a.  Not  affectionate  ;  want- 
ing affection. 

UN-AF-FIRM'ED,  a.    Not  affirmed  ;  not  confirmed. 

UN-AF-FLIGT'ED,  a.  Not  afflicted  ;  free  from 
trouble. 

UN-AF-FRIGHT'ED,  (-frlt'ed,)  a.     Not  frightened. 

UN-AG'GRA-VA-TED,  a.     Not  aggravated. 

UN-AG'1-TA-TED,  a.     Not  agitated  ;  calm. 

UN-A-GREE' A-BLE,  a.     Not  consistent;  unsuitable. 

Milton, 

UN-A-GREE'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  ;  in- 
consistency with.  Decaii  of  Piety. 

UN-A-GREE' A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unagreeable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AID'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  aided  or  assisted.  Wot 
used.] 

UN-aID'ED,  a.     Not  aided  ;  not  assisted.     Blackmore. 

UN-AIM'ING,  a.  Having  no  particular  aim  or  direc- 
tion. Qlanvillc. 

UN-aIR'BD,  a.     Not  aired. 

UN-A-LaRM'£D,  a.  Not  alarmed;  not  disturbed 
with  fear.  Cowpcr. 

UN-A-LXRM'ING,  a.     Not  alarming. 

UN-aL'IEN-A-BLE,  (-al'yen-a-bl,)  a.  Not  alienable  ; 
that  can  not  be  alienated  ;  that  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred ;  as,  unalienable  rights.  Sioift. 

UN-AL'IEN-A-BLY,  udv.  In  a  manner  that  admits 
of  no  alienation  ;  as,  property  vnalicnably  vested. 

UN-AL'IEN-ATE,  f-al'yen-ate,)  a.     Not  alienate. 

H.  Tat/lor. 

UN-aI/IEN-a-TED,  a.  Not  alienated  ;  not  'trans- 
ferred ;  not  estranged. 

UN-AL-LAY'£D,  a.     Not  allayed  ;   not  appeased  or 
quieted. 
2.  Foi'_Unalloyed.     [See  Unalloyed.] 

UN-AL-Le'VI-a-TED,  a.  Not  alleviated  ;  not  miti- 
gated. 

UN-AL-LI'  ABLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  allied  or  con- 
nected in  amity.  Cheyne. 

UN-AL-LI' £D,  (-al-IIde',)  a.     Having  no  alliance  or 
connection,  either  by  nature,  marriage,  or  treaty  ;  as, 
unallied  families,  or  nations,  or  substances. 
2.  Having  no  powerful  relation. 

UN-AL-LOWA-BLE,  a.     That  may  not  be  allowed. 

UN-AL-LOW'ED,  a.    Not  allowed ',  not  permitted. 

UN-AL-LOY'ED,  a.  Not  alloyed  ;  not  reduced  by 
foreign  admixture  ;  as,  metals  unalloyed. 

I  enjoyed  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  his  comp.my.  Mitford. 

UN-AL-LfjR'ED,  a.     Not  allured  ;  not  enticed. 

UN-AL-LuR'ING,  a.     Not  alluring  ;  not  tempting. 

Mitford. 

UN-AL-LOR'ING-LY,  adv.     Not  alluringly. 

UN-ALMS'ED,  (un-'ainzd',)  a.  Not  having  received 
alms.     [Bad.]  Pollok. 

UN-AL'TER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  alterable;  unchangea. 
ble  ;  immutable.  South. 

UN-AL'TER-A-RLE-NESS,  )  n.     Unchnngeableness  ; 

UN-AL  TER-A-BIL'I-TY,     \     immutability. 

fl'uodward. 

UN-AL'TER-A-BLY,  adv.  Unchangeably  ;  immuta- 
bly': 

UN-AL'TER-ED,  a.    Not  altered  or  changed. 

Dmdcn. 

UN-AL'TER-ING,  a.     Not  altering.  Wiseman. 

UN-A-MAZ'£D,  a.  Not  amazed  ;  free  from  astonish- 
ment.  Milton. 


TONE,  BULL,  IINITE.  — AN"GER,  VF'CIOUS C  as  K;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  1'aOla  of  Synonyms. 
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UN-AM-BIG'U.-OUS,  a.      Not    ambiguous ;    not   of 
doubtful  meaning ;  plain;  clear;  certain. 

Chesterfield. 

UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  clear,  explicit 
manner. 

UN-AM-BIG'U-OUS-NESS, )  n.    Clearness ;  explicit- 

UN-AM-BI-GO'I-TY,  j     ness. 

UN-AM-BI"TIOUS,  (-am-bish'us,)  a.  Not  ambitious ; 
free  from  ambition. 

2.  Not  affecting  show  ;  not  showy  or  prominent ; 
as,  unambitious  ornaments. 

UN-AM-BI"TJOUS-LY,  adv.    Not  ambitiously. 

UN-AM-BI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  ambi- 
tion. 

UN-A-Me'NA-BLE,  a.    Not  amenable  or  responsible. 

UN-A-MEND'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  emendation. 

Pope. 

UN-A-MEND'ED,  a.    Not  amended ;  not  rectified. 

Ash. 

UN-a'MI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  amiable  ;  not  conciliating 
love  ;  not  adapted  to  gain  affection.  Spectator. 

UN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  amiableness. 

UN-A-MuS'jED,  (-muzd',)  a.  Not  amused  ;  not  en- 
tertained. 

UN-A-MfjS'ING,  a.  Not  amusing ;  not  affording  en- 
tertainment. Roscoe.     Mitford. 

UN-A-MOS'ING-LY,  adv.     Not  amusingly. 

UN-A-Mu'SIVE,  a.    Not  affording  amusement. 

UN-AN-A-LOG'IG-AL,  a.     Not  analogical. 

UN-A-NAL'O-GOUS,  a.  Not  analogous ;  not  agreea- 
ble to.  Darwin. 

UN-AN'A-LYZ-ED,  a.  Not  analyzed ;  not  resolved 
into  simple  parts.  Boyle. 

UN-ANGH'OR-.ED,  a.    Not  anchored  ;  not  moored. 

Pope. 

UN-A-NeL'£D,  a.  Not  having  received  extreme  unc- 
tion.    [See  Anele.]  Shah. 

UN-AN"GU.-LAR,  (-ang'gu-lar,)  a.  Having  no  an- 
gles. 

UN-AN'1-MAL-IZ-.ED,  a.  Not  formed  into  animal 
matter. 

UN-AN'I-Ma-TED,  a.    Not  animated ;  not  possessed 
of  life. 
2.  Not  enlivened  ;  not  having  spirit ;  dull. 

UN-AN'I-MA-TING,  a.     Not  animating  ;  dull. 

U.-NA-NIM'1-TY,  (yu-na-nim'e-te,)  71.  [Fr.  unani- 
mity ;  L.  unus,  one,  and  animus,  mind.] 

Agreement  of  a  number  of  persons  in  opinion  or 
determination  ;  as,  there  was  perfect  unanimity  among 
the  members  of  the  council. 

TJ-NAN'I-MOUS,  (yu-nan'e-mus,)  a.     Being  of  one 
mind  ;  agreeing  in  opinion  or  determination  ;  as,  the 
house  of  assembly  was  unanimous ;  the  members  of 
the  council  were  unanimous. 
2.  Formed  by  unanimity  ;  as,  a  unanimous  vote. 

TJ-NAN'I-MOUS-LY,  adv.  With  entire  agreement  of 
minds.  Addison. 

LJ-N  AN'I-MOUS-NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  of  one 
mind. 

2,  Proceeding  from  unanimity  ;  as,  the  unanimous- 
ncss  of  a_yote. 

UN-AN-NeAL'£D,  a.  Not  annealed ;  not  tempered 
by  heat;  suddenly  cooled. 

UN-AN-NEX'£D,  (-an-nekst',)  a.  Not  annexed ;  not 
joined. 

UN-AN-NI'HI-LA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  annihi- 
lated. 

TJN-AN  NOUN'CED,  (-an-nounst',)  a.  Not  announced 
or  proclaimed. 

UN-AN-NOY'£D,  a.    Not  annoyed  or  incommoded. 

UN-A-NOINT'ED,  a.     Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction.      Shak. 

UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE,  (-an'ser-a-bl,)  a.  Not  to  be 
satisfactorily  answered  ;  not  capable  of  refutation  ; 
as,  an  unanswerable  argument. 

UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS,  71.    The  state  of  being 

unanswerable. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 
answered  ;  beyond  refutation.  South. 

UN-AN'SWER-£D,  a.  Not  answered ;  not  opposed 
by  a  reply.  Milton. 

2.  Not  refuted.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  suitably  returned.  Dryden. 
UN-AN-TIC'I-PA-TED,  a.    Not  anticipated. 
UN-ANX'IOUS,  (-ank'shus,)  a.    Free  from  anxiety. 
UN-A-PO€'RY-PHAL,  a.     Not  apocryphal;   not  of 

doubtful  authority.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PALL'ED,  (-ap-pawld',)  a.  Not  appalled  ;  not 
daunted ;  not  impressed  with  fear. 


With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappalled. 


Smith. 


UN-AP-PAR'EL-£D,  a.    Not  appareled ;  not  clothed. 

Bacon. 

UN-AP-PAR'ENT,  a.  Not  apparent;  obscure;  not 
visible.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PfjAL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  appealable ;  admitting 
no  appeal ;  that  can  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  court 
by  appeal ;  as,  an  unappealable  cause. 

UN-AP-PeAS'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  appeased  or  paci- 
fied ;  as,  an  unappeasable  clamor. 
2.  Not_placable  ;  as,  unappeasable  wrath. 

UN-AP-PeAS'£D,  (-ap-pezd',)  a.  Not  appeased  ;  not 
pacified.  Dryden. 

UN-AP-PLAUD'ED,  a.    Not  applauded. 


UNA 

UN-AP-PLATJD'ING,  a.    Not  applauding. 

UN-AP-PLAU'SIVE,  a.    Not  applauding. 

UN-AP-PLi'A-BLE,  a.    Inapplicable.    {Little  used.} 

Milton. 

UN-AP'PLI-CA-BLE,  a.  Inapplicable ;  that  can  not 
be  applied.     [We  now  use  Inapplicable.] 

UN-AP-PLX'.ED,  a.  Not  applied  ;  not  used  according 
to  the  destination  ;  as,  unapplied  funds. 

UN-AP'PO-SITE,  (-ap'po-zit,')  a.  Not  apposite ;  not 
suitable.  Oerard. 

UN-AP-PRe'CIA-BLE,  a.    Not  appreciable. 

UN-AP-PRE'CIA-TED,  a.  Not  duly  estimated  or  val- 
ued. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEND'ED,  o.     Not  apprehended;  not 
taken. 
2.  Not  understood.  Hooker. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
understood.  South. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SI  JLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being 
unapprehensible. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.    Not  apprehensive;  not 
fearful  or  suspecting. 
2.  Not  intelligent ;  not  ready  of  conception.  South, 

TJN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.  Not  apprehen- 
sively. 

UN-AP-PRE-HEN'SIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being 
unapprehensive. 

UN-AP-PRIS'£D,  a.  Not  apprised ;  not  previously 
informed. 

UN-AP-PROACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  ap- 
proached ;  inaccessible. 

UN-AP-PRoACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Inaccessibleness. 

UN-AP-PROACH'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proachable. 

UN-AP-PR5ACH'£D,  (-ap-procht',)  a.  Not  ap- 
proached ;  not  to  be  approached.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE,  a.    Inappropriate. 

UN-AP-PRo'PRI-A-TED,  a.  Not  appropriated  ;  not 
applied  or  directed  to  be  applied  to  any  specific  ob- 
ject ;  as  money  or  funds.  Hamilton. 

2.  Not  granted  or  given  to  any  person,  company, 
or  corporation ;  as,  unappropriated  lands. 

B.  Trumbull. 

UN-AP-PROV'ED,  (-ap-proovd',)  a.  Not  approved  ; 
not  having  received  approbation.  Milton. 

UN-AP-PROV'ING,  a.     Not  approving. 

UN-AP-PROV'ING-LY,  adv.    With  disapprobation. 

UN-APT',  a.    Not  apt ;  not  ready  or  prepense. 

A  soldier,  unapt  to  weep.  Shak. 

2.  Dull ;  not  ready  to  learn. 

3.  Unfit ;  not  qualified  ;  not  disposed  ;  with  to  be- 
fore a  verb,  and  for  before  a  noun  ;  as,  unapt  to  ad- 
mit a  conference  with  reason.  Hooker. 

Unapt  for  noble,  wise,  spiritual  employments.  Taylor. 

4.  Improper ;  unsuitable.  Johnson. 
UN-APT'LY,  adv.  Unfitly  ;  improperly.  Grew. 
UN-APT'NESS,  n.    Unfitness ;  unsuitableness. 

Spenser. 

2.  Dullness  ;  want  of  quick  apprehension.   Sliak. 

3.  Unreadiness  ;  disqualification  ;  want  of  pro- 
pension.  The  mind,  by  excess  of  exertion,  gets  an 
unaptness  to  vigorous  attempts.  Locke. 

UN-XR'GU-ED,  a.    Not  argued  ;  not  debated. 

2.  Not  disputed  ;  not  opposed  by  argument. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  censured  ;  a  Latinism.    [Not  used.] 

B.  Jonson. 
UN-XRM',  v.  t.    To  disarm  ;   to  strip  of  armor  or 

arms.     [Not  used.]     [See  Disarm.]  Shak. 

UN-ARM'ED,  a.  Not  having  on  arms  or  armor ;  not 
equipped.  Man  is  born  unarmed;  it  is  mean  to  attack 
even  an  enemy  unarmed. 

2.  Not  furnished  with   scales,  prickles,  or  other 
defense,  as  animals  and  plants. 
UN-AR-RaIGN'£D,  a.    Not  arraigned ;  not  brought 

to  trial.  Daniel. 

UN-AR-RANG'JED,  a.    Not  arranged ;  not  disposed  in 

order. 
UN-AR-RaY'.ED,  a.    Not  arrayed  ;  not  dressed. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  disposed  in  order. 
UN-AR-REST'ED,  a.    Not  stopped  ;  not  apprehended. 
UN-AR-RIV.ED,  a.     Not  arrived.     [Ill  formed.] 

Young. 
UN-ART'ED,  a.    Ignorant  of  the  arts.    [JVof.  in  use.] 

Waterhouse. 

UN-ART'FUL,  a.    Not  artful ;   artless  ;  not  having 

cunning.  '  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting  skill.     [Little  used.]  Cheyne. 

UN-aRT'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  art ;  in  an  unartful 

manner.  Swift. 

[In  lieu  of  these  words,  Artless  and  Artlessly 
are  generally  usedj 
UN-AR-Tie'U-LA-TED,  a.     Not  articulated  or  dis- 
tinctly pronounced.  Encyc. 
UN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL,  (-ar-te-fish'al,)  a.  Not  artificial ; 

not  formed  by  art. 
UN-AR-TI-FI"CIAL-LY,  adv.     Not  with  art;  in  a 

manner  contrary  to  art.  Durham. 

UN-AR'TIST-LIKE,  a.    Not  like  an  artist. 
UN-AS-CEND'ED,  a.    Not  ascended. 
UN-AS-CEND'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  ascended. 

Marshall. 


UNA 

UN-AS-CER-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained,  or  reduced  to  a  certainty;  that  can  not  be 
certainly  known. 

The  trustees  are  unascerlainable.  Wheaton's  Rep. 

UN-AS-CER-TaIN'ED,  a.    Not  reduced  to  a  certain- 
ty ;  not  certainly  known.  Hamilton 
UN-A-SHAM'£D,  a.    Not  ashamed 
UNASK'£D,  (un-askt',)  a.    Not  asked  ;  unsolicited  ; 
as,  to  bestow  favors  unasked ;  that  was  an  unasked 
favor. 
2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 
The  bearded  com  ensued 
From  earth  unasked.  Dryden. 

UN-AS-PE€T'IVE,  a.  Not  having  a  view  to.  Fathom. 

UN-AS'PI-RA-TED,  a.     Having  no  aspirate.     Parr 

UN-AS-PlR'ING,  a.    Not  aspiring;  not  ambitious. 

Rogers. 

UN-AS-PIR'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unaspiring  manner 

UN-AS-SaIL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assailable ;  that  can  not 
be  assaulted.  Shak. 

UN-AS-SXrL'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  to  be  unassailable. 

UN-AS-SaIL'ED,  a.  Not  assailed  ;  not  attacked  by 
violence. 

To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassatied.  Milton. 

UN-AS-SAULT'ED,  a.    Not  assaulted  ;  not  attacked. 

UN-AS-SAY'£D,  (-as-sade',)  a.    Not  essayed ;  not  at- 
tempted.    [We  now  use  Unessayed.] 
2.  Not  subjected  to  assay  or  trial. 

UN-AS-SEM'BLED,  a.  Not  assembled  or  congre- 
gated. 

UN-AS-SERT'ED,  a.  Not  asserted ;  not  affirmed  ; 
not  vindicated. 

UN-AS-SESS'£D,  (-as-sest',)  a.  Not  assessed  ;  not 
rated. 

UN-AS-SIGN'A-BLE,  0.     Not  assignable ;  that  can 
not  be  transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement. 
Jones.     Wheaton. 

UN-AS-SlGN'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unassignable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AS-SIGN'ED,  (-sind',)  a.  Not  assigned  ;  not  de- 
clared ;  not  transferred. 

UN-AS-SIM'I-LA-TED,  a.  Not  assimilated  ;  not 
made  to  resemble. 

2.  In  physiology,  not  united  with,  and  actually 
made  a  part,  either  of  the  proper  fluids  or  solids  of 
the  body  ;  not  animalized,  as  food. 

UN-AS-SIM'I-LA-TING,  a.    Not  assimilating. 

UN-AS-SIST'ED,  a.  Not  assisted ;  not  aided  or 
helped  ;  as,  unassisted  reason.  Rogers. 

UN-AS-SI_ST'ING,  a.     Giving  no  help.  Dryden. 

UN-AS-So'ClA-TED,  a.  Not  associated  ,  not  united 
with  a  society. 

2.  In  Connecticut,  not  united  with  an  ecclesiastical 
association  ;  as,  an  unassociated  church. 

UN-AS-SORT'ED,  a.  Not  assorted;  not  distributed 
into  sorts. 

UN-AS-SUAG'M),  o.    Not  appeased. 

UN-AS-SOM'ED,  a.    Not  assumed. 

UN-AS-SuM'ING,  a.  Not  assuming;  not  bold  or  for- 
ward ;  not  making  lofty  pretensions  ;  not  arrogant; 
modest ;  as,  an  unassuming  youth  ;  unassuming  man- 
ners. 

UN-AS-SfjR'£D,  (-ash-shurd',)  a.  [See  Sure.]  Not 
assured ;  not  confident ;  as,  an  unassured  counte- 
nance. Olanville. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  as,  an  unassured  foe. 

Spenser. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss ;  as,  goods  unassured. 
UN-A-ToN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  appeased  ;  not  to  be 

reconciled.  Milton. 

UN-A-TON'.ED,  a.    Not  expiated. 

A  brother's  blood  yet  unatoned.  Rotet. 

UN-AT-TACH'£D,  (-tacht',)  a.  Not  attached  ;  not  ar- 
rested. Junius. 

2.  Not  closely  adhering  ;  having  no  fixed  interest ; 
as,  unattached  to  any  party. 

3.  Not  united  by  affection. 
UN-AT-TACK'A-BLE,  a.    Not  attackable. 
UN-AT-TACK'ED,  (-at-takt',)  a.    Not  attacked  ;  not 

assaulted. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  gained  or  ob- 
tained ;  as,  unattainable  good. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  power.  Locke. 

UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unattainable  man- 
ner. 

UN-AT-TaIN'-ED,  a.    Not  attained  or  reached. 

UN-AT-TaIN'ING,  a.    Not  attaining. 

UN-AT-TaINT'ED,  a.   Not  attainted  ;  not  corrupted. 

UN-AT-TEM'PER-£D,  a.     Not  tempered  by  mixture. 

UN-AT-TEMPT'ED,  a.  Not  attempted;  not  tried; 
not  essayed. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

UN-AT-TEND'ED,  a.  Not  attended  ;  not  accompa- 
nied ;  having  no  retinue  or  attendance.       Milton. 

2.  Forsaken.  Shak. 

3.  Not  medically  attended  ;  not  dressed  ;  as,  unat- 
tended  wounds.  Mitford. 

UN-AT-TEND'ING,  a.  Not  attending  or  listening; 
not  being  attentive. 

Ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  eon.  Milton. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 
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UNB 

UN-AT-TEN'TIVE,  a.  Not  regarding ;  inattentive. 
[  The  latter  word  is  now  used.] 

UN-AT-TEN'U-A-TED,  a.    Not  attenuated. 

UN-AT-TEST'ED,  a.  Not  attested ;  having  no  at- 
testation. Barrow. 

UN-AT  TIR'ED,  a.    Not  attired  ;  not  adorned. 

UN-AT-TRAeT'ED,  a.  Not  attracted  ;  not  affected 
by  attraction. 

UN-AT-TRA€T'IVE,  a.     Not  attractive. 

U-NAU',  n.  An  edentate  mammal,  the  Bradypus  di- 
dactylus,  or  two-toed  sloth.  This  animal  is  larger 
by  one  half  than  a  cat;  is  of  a  uniform  grayish- 
brown  color,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tint.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  hot  parts  of  South  America. 

UN-AUD'IT-ED,  a.     Not  audited  or  adjusted. 

UN-AUG-MENT'ED,a.  Not  augmented  or  increased  ; 
in  grammar,  having  no  augment,  or  additional  sylla- 
ble. Richardson. 

UN-AU-THEN'Tie,  a.  Not  authentic ;  not  genuine 
or  true. 

UN-AU-THEN'Tie-A-TED,  a.  Not  authenticated; 
not  made  certain  by  authority. 

UN-AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE,  a.    Not  authoritative. 

Campbell. 

UN-AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  Without  au- 
thority. 

UN-AU'THOR-IZ-£D,  a.  Not  authorized  ;  not  war- 
ranted by  proper  authority  ;  not  duly  commissioned. 

UN-A-VAIL'A-BLE,  a.  Not  available  ;  not  having 
sufficient  power  to  produce  the  intended  effect;  not 
effectual ;  vain  ;  useless.  Hooker. 

UN-A-VaIL'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Inefficacy;  useless- 
ness.  Sandys. 

UN-A-VAIL'A-BLY,  ado.  Without  availing  or  suc- 
cess. 

UN-A-VaTL'ING,  a.  Not  having  the  effect  desired  ; 
ineffectual  ;  useless  ;  vain  ;  as,  unavailing  efforts  ; 
unavailing  prayers. 

UN-A-V A  i'L'  I NG-LY,  adv.     Without  effect. 

UN-A-VENGE'A-BLE,  a.     Not  avengeable. 

UN-A-VENG'ED,  a.    Not  avenged  ;  not  having  ob- 
tained satisfaction  ;  as,  a  person  is  unavenged. 
2.  Not  punished  ;  as,  a  crime  is  unavenged. 

UN-AV'E-NO-£D,  a.     Having  no  avenue.       Pollok. 

UN-A-VERT'ED,  a.    Not  averted  ;  not  turned  away. 

tPJVA  VO'CE,  [L.J     With  one  voice  ;  unanimously. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  made  null 
or  void.  BlacksLone. 

2.  Not  avoidable  ;  not  to  be  shunned  ;  inevitable ; 
as,  unavoidable  evils. 

3.  Not  to  be  missed  in  ratiocination.  Locke. 
UN-A-VOID'A-BLE-NESS,   71.     The   state  of  being 

unavoidable  ;  inevitableness.  Olanvillc. 

UN-A-VOID'A-BLY,  adv.    Inevitably;  in  a  manner 

that  prevents  failure  or  escape. 
UN-A-VOID'ED,  a.     Not  avoided  or  shunned. 

2.  Inevitable.     [Not  legitimate.]  B.  Jonson. 

UN-A-VOVV'£D,  a.   Not  avowed  ;  not  acknowledged ; 

not  owned  ;  not  confessed. 
TJN-A-WaK'-ED,         )  a.    Not  awakened  ;  not  roused 
UN-A-WAK'£N-£D,  j      from  sleep. 

2.  Not  roused  from  spiritual  slumber  or  stupidity. 

Scott. 
UN-A-WAK'EN-ING,  a.    Not  awakening. 
UN-A-WaRE',  a.    Without  thought ;  inattentive. 

Swift. 
UN-A-WaRE',    )    adv.      Suddenly  ;    unexpectedly ; 
UN-A-WaRES',  j         without    previous    preparation. 
The  evil  came  upon  us  unawares. 

2.  Without  premeditated  design.     He  killed  the 
man  unawares. 
At  unawares;  unexpectedly. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks.  Dryden. 

UN-AW'£D,  a.    Not  awed  ;  not  restrained  by  fear ; 

undaunted.  Dryden. 

UN-BACK'  ED,  (-bakt',)  a.  Not  having  been  backed 
as,  an  unbacked  colt. 

2.  Not  tainea  ;  not  taught  to  bear  a  rider.     Shak. 

3.  Unsupported;  left  without  aid.  Daniel. 
UN-BAF'FL£D,  a.     Not  defeated  ;  not  confounded. 
UN-BAK'£D,  (-bakt',)  a.     Not  baked. 
UN-BAL'ANO-ED,  (-bal'anst,)  a.    Not  balanced  ;  not 

poised  ;  not  in  equipoise. 

Let  Earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly.  Pope. 

2.  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not  brought  to  an 
equality  of  debt  and  credit;  as,  an  unbalanced  ac- 
count. 

3.  Not  restrained  by  equal  power ;  as,  unbalanced 
parties.  J.  Adams. 

UN-BAL'LAST,  v.  i.  To  free  from  ballast;  to  dis- 
charge the  ballast  from.  Totten. 

UN-BAL'LAST-ED,  pp.    Freed  from  ballast. 

2.  a.  Not  furnished  with  ballast ;  not  kept  steady 
by  ballast  or  by  weight ;  unsteady  ;  as,  unballasted 
wits. 

"  Unballast  vessel,"  for  unballasted,  in  Addison,  is 
an  unauthorized  phrase. 

UN-BAN'DAG-£D,  a.    Not  bandaged. 

UN-BAND'ED,  a.  Stripped  of  a  band  ;  having  no 
band.  Shak. 

UN-BAN'NER-£D,  a.     Having  no  banner.      Pollok. 

UN-BAP-TIZ'ED,  a.     Not  baptized.  Hooker. 

UN-BAP-TIZ'ING,  a.     Not  baptizing.  Coleridge. 
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UN-BXR',  v.  t.    To  remove  a  bar  or  bars  from ;  to  un- 
fasten ;  to  open  ;  as,  to  unbar  a  gate. 
UN-BARB'ED,  a.     Not  shaven.    [Not  in  use.]    Shak. 
UN-BaRK<£D,  (-barkt',)  a.    Stripped  of  its  bark. 

Bacon. 
[We  now  use  Basked  in  the  same  sense.] 
UN-BAR'R£D,  (-bird',)  pp.   Having  its  bars  removed  ; 

unfastened. 
UN-BAR'RING,  ppr.    Removing  the  bars  from;  un- 
fastening. 
UN-BASH'FUL,  a.    Not  bashful ;  bold  ;  impudent. 

Shak. 
UN-BASH'FUL-LY,  aa"u.    Boldly  ;  impudently. 
UN-BAT'ED,  a     Not  repressed  ;   not  blunted.     [Not 

in  use^ 
UN-BATH'ED,  a.     Not  bathed  ;  not  wet.      Dryden. 
UN-BAT'TER-£D,  a.    Not  battered ;  not  bruised  or 

injured  by  blows.  Shak. 

UN-BAY',  v.  t  To  open  ;  to  free  from  the  restraint  of 
mounds. 

I  ought  to  unbay  the  current  of  my  passions.  Norris. 

[Not  in  use.] 

UN-BEAR'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  borne  or  endured. 

UN-BeARD'ED,  (un-berd'ed,)  a.  Having  no  beard  ; 
beardless. 

UN-BEAR'ING,  a.    Bearing  or  producing  no  fruit. 

Dryden. 

UN-BeAT'EN,  a.  Not  beaten;  not  treated  with 
blows.  Corbet. 

2.  Untrod ;  not  beaten  by  the  feet ;  as,  unbeaten 
paths.  Roscommon. 

UN-BEAO'TE-OUS,  )  .  .  -„„  .         (  Not    beautiful ; 

UN-BEAO'TI-FUL,  (  ^Du  le~';  a"  j  having  no 
beauty.  Hammond. 

UN-BEAO'TE-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbeauteous 
manner. 

UN-BEAu'TI-FI-ED  a.    Not  beautified  or  adorned.    • 

UN-BEAO'TI-FUL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbeautiful  man- 
ner. 

UN-BE-COME',  (-be-kum',)  v.  t.  Not  to  become ;  not 
to  be  suitable  to  ;  to  misbecome.     [JVot  used.] 

Sherlock. 

UN-BE-€<3M'ING,  (-kum'ing,)  a.  Unsuitable;  im- 
proper for  the  person  or  character;  indecent;  in- 
decorous. 

My  grief  lets  unbecoming  speeches  fall.  Dryden. 

UN-BE-€OM'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  unsuitable  man- 
ner; indecorously.  Barrow. 

UN-BE-GOM'ING-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  to  the 
person,  character,  or  circumstances;  impropriety; 
indecorousness.  Locke. 

UN-BED',  v.  t.    To  raise  or  rouse  from  bed. 

Eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of  thunder.  Wdllon. 

UN-BED'DED,  pp.    Raised  from  bed  ;  disturbed. 

UN-BED'DING,  ppr.    Raising  from  bed. 

UN-BE-FIT'TING,  a.  Not  befitting ;  unsuitable  ;  un- 
becoming. Swift. 

UN-BE-FRIEND'ED,  (-be-frend'ed,)  a.  Not  befriend- 
ed ;  not  supported  by  friends  ;  having  no  friendly 
aid.  Killingbeck. 

UN-BEGET',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  existence.    Dryden. 

UN-BEGOT',  |  a.    Not  generated  ;  eternal. 

UN-BE-GOT'TEN,  (  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Not  yet  generated.  Shak. 

3.  Not  begotten  ;  not  generated.  South. 
UN-BE-GUILE',  v.  t.   To  undeceive  ;  to  free  from  the 

influence  of  deceit. 

Then  unbeguite  thyself.  Donne. 

UN-BE-GUTL'£D,  pp.    Undeceived. 
UN-BE-GUIL'ING,  ppr.    Undeceiving. 
UN-BE-GUN',  a.     Not  begun.  Hooker. 

UN-BE-HELD',  a.  Not  beheld ;  not  seen  ;  not  visible. 

Milton. 
UN-BE'ING,  a.  Not  existing.  [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 
UN-BE-LIEF',  (-be-leef,)  n.  t  [Sax.  ungcleafa.] 

1.  Incredulity  ;  the  withholding  of  belief;  as,  un- 
belief is  blind.  Milton. 

2.  Infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation. 

Hooker. 

3.  In  the  JVew  Testament,  disbelief  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  men, 
and  of  the  doctrines  he  taught ;  distrust  of  God's 
promises  and  faithfulness,  &C.  Matt.  xiii.  Mark  xvi. 
Hcb.  iii.     Rom.  iv. 

4.  Weak  faith.    Mark  ix. 
UN-BE-LIeVE',  v.  t.    To  discredit ;  not  to  believe  or 

trust.  Wotton. 

2.  Not  to  think  real  or  true.  Dryden. 

UN-BE-LlEV'ED,  pp.    Not  believed  ;  discredited. 

UN-BE-LIeV'ER,  n.  t  An  incredulous  person  ;  one 
who  does  not  believe. 

2.  An  infidel;  one  who  discredits  revelation,  or 
the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ. 
2  Cor.  vi. 

UN-BE-LIeV'ING,  a.     Not  believing  ;  incredulous. 
2.  Infidel ;   discrediting  divine  revelation,  or  the 
mission,  character,  and  doctrines  of  Christ ;  as,  the 
unbelieving  Jews.     Acts  xiv.     Rev.  xxi. 

UN-BE-LIeV'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbelieving  man- 
ner. 

UN-BE-LIEV'ING-NESS,  ti.  State  of  being  unbeliev- 
ing. 
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UN-BE-LOV'ED,  (-luvd',)  a.     Not  loved.      Dryden. 
UN-BE-MOAN'£D,  a.     Not  lamented.  Pollok. 

UN-BEND',  v.  t.  To  free  from  flexure ;  to  make 
straight ;  as,  to  unbend  a  bow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  relax;  to  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  exer- 
tion ;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time ;  as,  to  unbend  the 
mind  from  study  or  care.  Denliam. 

3.  To  relax  effeminately. 

You  unbend  your  noble  strength.  Shak. 

4.  In  seamanship,  to  take  the  sails  from  their  yards 
and  stays ;  also,  to  cast  loose  a  cable  from  the  an- 
chors ;  also,  to  untie  one  rope  from  another. 

Brande. 
UN-BEND'ING, ppr.    Relaxing  from  any  strain;  re- 
mitting; taking  from  their  yards,  &c,  as  sails. 

2.  a.    Not  suffering  flexure. 

3.  Unyielding;  resolute;  inflexible  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

4.  Unyielding;  inflexible;  firm;  applied  to  things; 
as,  unbending  truths.  J.  M.  Mason. 

5.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  unbending  hour. 

Roue. 

UN-BEND'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  bending;  obsti- 
nately. 

UN-BEN'E-FIC-ED,  (-ben'e-fist,)  a.  Not  enjoying  or 
having  a  benefice.  Dryden. 

UN-BEN-E-FI"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.    Not  beneficial. 

UN-BEN'E-FIT-ED,  a.     Not  having  received  benefit 

UN-BE-NEV'O-LENT,  a.     Not  benevolent ;  not  kind. 

Rogers. 

UN-BE-NEV'O-LENT-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbenevolent 
manner. 

UN-BT3-NIGHT'ED,  (-nlt'ed,)  a.  Never  visited  by 
darkness.  Milton. 

UN-BE-NIGN',  a.  Not  benign  ;  not  favorable  or  pro- 
pitious ;  malignant.  Milton. 

UN-BENT', pp.  of  Unbend.  Relaxed;  remitted;  re- 
lieved from  strain  or  exertion.  Denliam. 

2.  In  seamen's  language,  taken  from  the  yards ; 
loosed  ;  as,  the  sails  are  unbent ;  the  cable  is  unbent. ' 

3.  Not  strained  ;  unstrung  ;  as,  a  bow  unbent. 

4.  Not  crushed  ;  not  subdued  ;  as,  the  soul  is  unbent 
by  woes. 

UN-BE-Q.UeATH'ED,  (-be-kweetiid',)  a.  Not  be- 
queathed ;  not  given  by  legacy. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING,  a.  Unbecoming  ;  not  befitting  ; 
unsuitable. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbecoming 
manner. 

UN-BE-SEEM'ING-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unbe- 
seeming. 

UN-BE-SOUGHT',  (un-be-sawt',)  a.  Not  besought  ; 
not  so.ught  by  petition  or  entreaty.  Milton. 

UN-BE-SPoK'£N,  a.  Not  bespoken,  or  ordered  be- 
forehand. 

UN-BESTaR'RED,  (-stard',)  a.  Not  adorned  or  dis- 
tinguished by  stars.  Pollok. 

UN-BE-SToW'£D,  a.  Not  bestowed ;  not  given  ; 
not  disposed  of. 

UN-BE-TRAY'£D,  a.     Not  betrayed.  Daniel. 

UN-BE-WAIL'£D,  a.    Not  bewailed  ;  not  lamented. 

Shak. 

UN-BE-WITCH',  v.  t.    To  free  from  fascination. 

South. 

UN-BI'AS,  v.  t.    To  free  from  bias  or  prejudice. 

The  truest  serrice  a  private  man  can  do  his  country,  is  to  unbias 
his  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  between  the  rival  powers. 

Swift. 

UN-BI'AS-£D,  (-bl'ast,)  pp.  Freed  from  prejudice  or 
bias. 

2.  a.  Free  from  any  undue  partiality  or  prejudice ; 
impartial ;  as,  an  unbiased  mind  ;  unbiased  opinion  or 
decision. 

UN-BI'AS-ED-LY,  adv.  Without  prejudice  ;  impar- 
tially. 

UN-Bt'AS-£D-NESS,  71.  Freedom  from  bias  or  preju- 
dice. Bp.Hall. 

UN-BID',  j  a.     Not  bid  ;  not  commanded. 

UN-BID'D£N,  \  Milton. 

2.  Spontaneous  ;  as,  thorns  shall  the  earth  produce 
unbid.  Milton. 

3.  Uninvited  ;  not  requested  to  attend  ;  as,  undid 
den  guests.  Slink. 

UN-BIG'OT-ED,  a.     Free  from  bigotry.        Addison. 

UN-BlND',  v.  t.  To  untie;  to  remove  a  hand  from; 
to  unfasten  ;  to  loose ;  to  set  free  from  shackles 
Unbind  your  fillets ;  unbind  the  prisoner's  arms  ;  un- 
bind the  load. 

UN-BIND'ING,  ppr.     Untying;  setting  free. 

UN-BISH'OP,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

South. 

UN-BISH'OP-£D,  (-bish'opt,)  pp.  Deprived  of  epis 
copal  orders. 

UN-BIT',  a.     Not  bitten.  Young. 

UN-BIT',  v.  t.  In  seamanship,  to  remove  the  turns  of 
a  cable  from  off  the  bitts.  Totten. 

2.  To  unbridle. 

UN-BIT'TED,  pp.   Removed  from  the  bitts  ;  unbridled. 

UN-BIT'TING,  ppr.  Unbridling  ;  removing  from  tho 
bitts. 

UN-BLAM'A-BLE,  a.  Not  blamable ;  not  culpable; 
innocent.  Bacon. 
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UN-BLAM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  chargea- 
ble with  no  blame  or  fault.  More. 
UN-BLAM'A-BLY,  adv.   In  such  a  manner  as  to  incur 

no  blame.     1  Thess.  ii. 
UN-BLAM'ED,  a.    Not  blamed  ;  free  from  censure. 

Pope. 
UN-BLXST'ED,  a.    Not  blasted  ;  not  made  to  wither. 

Peacham. 
UN-BLeACH'£D,  (-bleecl)t',)  a.    Not  bleached  ;  not 

whitened. 
UN-BLEED'ING,  a.    Not  bleeding ;  not  suffering  loss 

of  blood.  Byron. 

UN-BLEM'ISH-A-BLE,  a.      Not   capable    of   being 

blemished.  Milton. 

UN-BLEM'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.     Without  being  blem- 

ishable. 
UN-BLEM'ISH-£D,  (-blem'isht,)  a.     Not  blemished  ; 
not  stained  ;  free  from  turpitude  or  reproach  ;  in.  a 
moral  sense  ;  as,  an  unblemished  reputation  or  life. 
2.  Free  from  deformity. 
UN-BLENCH'ED,  (-blencht',)  a.     Not  disgraced  ;  not 
injured  by  any  stain  or  soil  ;  as,  unblenched  majesty. 

Milton. 
TJN-BLENCH'ING,  a.     Not  shrinking  or  flinching  ; 

firm. 
UN-BLEND'ED,  a.    Not  blended  ;  not  mingled. 

Glanville. 
UN-BLEST',  a.  Not  blest ;  excluded  from  benediction. 

Bacon. 
2.  Wretched;  unhappy.  Prior. 

UN-BLIGHT'ED,  a.     Not  blighted  ;  not  blasted. 

Cowper. 
UN-BLTGHT'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  being  blighted. 
UN-BLIND'ED,  a.     Not  blinded. 
UN-BLOCK-AD'ED,  a.     Not  blockaded. 
UN-BLOOD'ED,  a.     Not  stained  with  blood.     Shak. 
UN-BLOOD'Y,  a.     Not  stained  with  blood. 

2.  Not  shedding  blood  ;  not  cruel.  Dryden. 

UN-BLOS'SOM-ING,  a.     Not  producing  blossoms. 
UN-BLOT'TED,  o.     Not  blotted.  [Mason. 

UN-BLoWN',  a.  Not  blown  ;  not  having  the  bud  ex- 
panded. Shak. 

2.  Not  extinguished.  More. 

3.  Not  inflated  with  wind.  Sandys. 
UN-BLUNT'ED,  a.      Not  made  obtuse  or  dull  ;  not 

blunted.  Cowley. 

UN-BLUSH'ING,  a.  Not  blushing;  destitute  of  shame  ; 

impudent.  Thomson. 

UN-BLUSH'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  impudent  manner. 
UN-BoAST'ED,  a.     Not  boasted. 
UN-BoAST'FfJL,    a.      Nut    boasting  ;   unassuming  , 

modest.  Thomson. 

UN-B5AST'FIJL-LY,  adv.     Without  being  boastful. 

UN-BODT-ED,   (-bod'id,)    a.       Having    no    material 

-body  ;  incorporeal  ;  as,  unbodied  spirits.  TVatts. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body.  Spenser. 

UN-BOIL'-ED,  a.     Not  boiled  ;  as,  unboiled  rice. 

Bacon. 
UN-BoLT',  t'.  t.   To  remove  a  bolt  from  ;  to  unfasten  ; 

to  open  ;  as,  to  unbolt  a  gate.  Shak. 

UN-BoLT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Freed  from  fastening  by 
bolts. 

2.  Unsifted  ;  not  bolted  ;  not  having  the  bran  or 
coarse  part  separated  by  a  bolter  ;  as,  unbolted  meal. 
UN-R5LT'[NG.  ppr.    Freeing  from  fastening  by  bolts. 
UN-BON'NET-ED,  a.     Having  no  bonnet  on.    Shak. 
UN-BOOK'ISH,  a.     Not  addicted  to  books  or  reading. 

2.  "Not  cultivated  by  erudition.  Shak. 

UN-BOOT',  v.  t.     To  take  off  boots  from. 
UN-BOOT'ED,  pp.     Stripped  of  boots. 

2.  a.  Not  having  boots  on. 
UN-BOOT'ING,  ppr.     Taking  off  boots. 
UN-BORN',  j  a.     [It  is  accented  either  on  the  first  or 
UN'BORN,   j      second  syllable.] 

Not  born  ;  not  brought  into  life  ;  future. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb.  Shak. 

Tlie  woes  to  come  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day.  Shak. 

UN-B0R'R5W-£D,  a.  Not  borrowed  ;  genuine 
original  ;  native  ;  one's  own  ;  as,  unborrowed  beau 
ties  ;  unborrowed  gold  ;  unborrowed  excellence. 

UN-BO'SO.M,  v.  t.  To  disclose  freely  one's  secret 
opinions  or  feelings.  Milton. 

2.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 

UN-BO  SOM-ED,  pp.  Disclosed,  as  secrets ;  revealed 
in  confidence. 

UN-BO'SOM-ING,  ppr.  Disclosing,  as  secrets;  re- 
vealing in  confidence. 

UN-BOT'TOM-£D,  a.  Having  no  bottom;  bottom 
less. 

The  dark,  unboaomed,  infinite  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation.  Hammond. 

UN-BOUGIIT',  (un-bawt',)  a.  Not  bought ;  obtained 
without  money  or  purchase. 

The  unboughl  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

2.   Not  having  a  purchaser.  Locke. 

UN-BOUND',  a.  Not  bound  ;  loose;  wanting  a  cover; 
as,  unbound  books. 

2.  Not  bound  by  obligation  or  covenant. 

3.  pret.  of  Unbind. 

UN-BOUND'ED,  a.  Having  no  bound  or  limit;  un 
limited  in  extent;  infinite;  interminable;  as,  un- 
bounded space  ;  unbound:  d  power. 
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2.  Having  no  check  or  control ;  unrestrained.    The 

young  man  has  unbounded  license  ;  his  extravagance 

is  unbounded. 
UN-BOUND'ED-LY,  adv.     Without  bounds  or  limits. 
UN-BOUND'ED-NESS,  n.    Freedom  from  bounds  or 

limits.  Cheyne. 

UN-BOUN'TE-OUS,  a.    Not  bounteous ;  not  liberal. 

Milton. 
UN-BoW,  v.  t.     To  unbend.  Fuller. 

UNBOWED,  a.    Not  bent.  Shak. 

UN-BO  WED,  a.     Not  arched. 
UN-BO  W'EL,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  entrails  ;  to  ex- 

enterr.te  ;  to  eviscerate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-BOW'EL-ED,  pp.     Eviscerated. 
UN-BOW'EL-ING,  ppr.     Taking  out  the  bowels. 
UN-BRaCE',  v.  t.     To  loose  ;  to  relax  ;  as,  to  unbrace 

a  drum  ;  to  unbrace  the  arms  ;  to  unbrace  the  nerves. 
UN-BRACED,  C-brast',)  pp.     Loosed  ;  relaxed. 
UN-BRACING,  ppr.     Loosing;  relaxing. 
UN-BRaID',  v.  t.    To  separate  the  strands  of  a  braid  ; 

to  disentangle. 
UN-BRaID'ED,pj>.    Disentangled,  as  the  strands  of  a 

braid._ 
UN-BRaID'ING,  ppr.      Separating  the  strands   of  a 

braid. 
UN-BRXNCH'ED,  (-brancht',)  a.     Not  ramified  ;  not 

shooting  into  branches. 
UN-BRANCH'ING,  a.    Not  dividing  into  brandies. 

Goldsmith. 
UN-BREAST',  (un-brest',)  v.  t.     To  disclose  or  lay 

open.  P.  Fletcher. 

UN-BREAST'ED,  pp.     Disclosed  ;  laid  open. 
UN-BHEAST'ING,  ppr.     Disclosing. 
UN-BREATH'A-BLE,  a.    Not  breathable  or  respira- 

ble. 
UN-BReATH'£D,  (-brStfid',)  a.   Not  exercised. 

Our  unbreathed  memories.  Shak. 

UN-BREAT H'ING,  a.  Unanimated  ;  as,  unbrcathing 
stones.  Shak. 

UN-BKED',  a.  Not  well  bred  ;  not  polished  in  man- 
ners ;  ill-educated  ;  rude  ;  as,  unbred  minds  ;  unbred 
servants.  Locke. 

2.  Not  taught;  as,  unbred  to  spinning.     Dn/den. 

UN-BREECH'£D,  a.     Having  no  breeches.        Shak. 

UN-BREWED,  (-brude',)  a.  Not  mixed  ;  pure  ;  gen- 
uine. Young. 

UN-BRIB'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  bribed. 

Fcltham. 

UN-BRIB'ED,  a.  Not  bribed  ;  not  corrupted  by  mon- 
ey ;  not  unduly  influenced  by  money  or  gifts. 

Dryden. 

UN-BRIDG'.ED,  a.  Not  furnished  or  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ;  as,  an  unbridged  stream. 

UN-BRI'DLE,  v.  t.     To  free  from  the  bridle. 

UN-BRI'DLED,  pp.     Loosed  from  the  bridle. 

2.  a.    Unrestrained  ;  licentious  j  as,  unbridled  lust  j 
unbridled  boldness  ;  unbridled  passions. 

UN-BRIGHT'EN-ED.  a.     Not  brightened. 

UN-BRoKE',      j  a.    Not  broken  ;  not  violated.    Pre- 

UN-BRoK  EN,  j      serve  your  vows  unbroken. 

2.  Not  weakened  ;  not  crushed  ;  not  subdued. 
How  broad  his  shoulders  spread,  by  age  unbroke.  Pope. 

3.  Not  tamed  ;  not  taught ;  not  accustomed  to  the 
saddle,  harness,  or  yoke  ;  as,  an  unbroken  horse  or  ox. 

UN-BROTH'ER-LY,  (-brnth'er-le,)  a.  Not  becoming 
a  brother ;  not  suitable  to  the  character  and  relation 
of  a  brother;  unkind. 

[Unbrotherlike  is  not  used.] 

UN-BRu!S'£D,  (-brQzd',)«.  Notbruised;  notcrushed 
or  hurt.  Shak. 

UN-BUCK'LE,  (-buk'I,)  v.  t.  To  loose  from  buckles  ; 
to  unfasten;  as,  to  unbuckle  a  shoe;  to  unbuckle  a 
girdle  ;  to  unbuckle  a  helm.  Shak. 

UN-BUCK'L.ED,  pp.  Loosed  from  buckles  ;  unfast- 
ened. 

UN-BUCK'LING,  ppr.  Loosing  from  buckles  ;  un- 
fastening. 

UN-BUILD',  f-bild',)  v.  t  To  demolish  what  is  built ; 
to  raze  ;  to  destroy.  Milton. 

UN-BUILT',  (-bilt'j  a.    Not  yet  built ;  not  erected. 

UN-BUOY'£D,  (-bwbyd',)  a.   Not  buoyed  or  borne  up. 

UN-BUR'DEN-SOAIE,  a.     Not  oppressive. 

UN-BUR'I-£D,  (un-ber'rid,)  a.  Not  buried  :  not  in- 
terred. Dryden. 

UN-BURN'£D,  j  a.    Not  burned  ;   not  consumed  by 

UN-BURNT',     j      fire. 

2.  Not  injured  by  fire  ;  not  scorched. 

3.  Not  baked,  as' brick. 
UN-BITRN'ING,  a.     Not  consuming  away  by  fire. 
UN-BUR'THEN,  (  v.   t.     To   rid    of  a  load;    to  free 
UN-BUR'DEN,     j      from  a  burden ;  to  ease.     Shak. 

2.  To  throw  off.  Shak. 

3.  To  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  by  disclosing  what 
lies  heavy  on  it.  Shak. 

UN-BUR'TH  EN-ED,  )  pp.  Freed  from  a  load  ;  thrown 

UN-BUR'DEN-£D,     )      off;  eased  ;  relieved. 

UN-BUR'THEN-ING,  )  ppr.      Freeing  from  a  load  or 

UN-BUR'DEN-ING,  \  burden  ;  relieving  from  what 
is  a  burden. 

UN-BUST-ED,  (un-biz'zid,)  a.  Not  busied  ;  not  em- 
ployed ;  idle.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

UN-I5UST-NESS-L7  KE,  a.    Not  business-like. 

UN-BUS'Y,  (un-biz  zy,)  a.     Not  busy. 
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UN-BUT'TON,  v.  t.  To  loose  from  being  fastened  by 
buttons  :  to  loose  buttons.  Shak. 

UN-BUT'TON-ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  buttons. 

Addison. 

UN-BUT'TON-ING,  ppr.    Loosing  from  buttons. 

UN-GaGE',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  a  cage. 

UN-€aG'£D,  pp.  Released  from  a  cage  or  from  con- 
finement. 

UN-CAL-CIN'ED,a.    Not  calcined.    [See  Calcine.] 

Boyle. 

UN-CAL'GU-LA-TED,  a.  Not  subjected  to  calcula- 
tion. J.  Barlow. 

UN-CAL'GU-LA-TING,  a.    Not  making  calculations. 

UN-CAL'CU-LA-TING-LY,  adv.  Without  calcula- 
tion. 

UN-GALL'ED,  (-kawld',)  a.  Not  called  ;  not  sum- 
moned ;  not  invited.  Milton. 

Uncalled  for ;    not  required ;    not  needed  or  de- 
manded. 

UN-CALM',  (-kam',1  v.  t.  To  disturb.  [Not  in  use, 
and  an  ill  word.]  Dryden. 

UN-CA-LUM'NI-A-TED,  a.  Not  calumniated  or  de- 
famed. 

UN-GAN'CEL-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  can- 
celed. 

UN-CAN'CEL-ED,  a.  Not  canceled  ;  not  erased  ; 
not  abrogated  or  annulled.  Dryden. 

UN-GAN'DID,  a.  Not  candid  ;  not  frank  or  sincere ; 
not  fair  or  impartial. 

UN-CAN'DID-LY,  ado.     In  an  uncandid  manner. 

UN-GA-NON'ie-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  canons  ; 
not  acknowledged  as  authentic.  Barrow. 

UN-CA-NON'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  uncanonical 
manner. 

UN-GA-NON'IG-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
uncanonical._  Lloyd. 

UN-GAN'ON-lZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  canonical  au- 
thority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canon  or  saint. 

UN-GAN'O-PI-ED,  a.     Not  covered  by  a  canopy. 

UN-CAN'VASS-ED,  (-kan'vast,)  a.    Not  canvassed. 

UN-GAP',  v.t.    To  remove  a  cap  or  cover  ;  to  open. 

UN-CA'PA-BLE,  a.  Incapable.  [The  latter  word  has 
superseded  Uncapable.J 

UN-CAPE',  v.  t.  Among  sportsmen,  to  let  loose,  or 
to  let  out  of  a  bag  ;  as,  to  uncape  a  fox.  Shak. 

UN-GAP'PED,  (-kapt',)  pp.     Opened. 

UN-CAP'Tl-VA-TED,  a.     Not  captivated.      Rambler. 

UN-CAR'ED/or,  a.  Not  regarded  :  not  heeded.  Hooker. 

UN-GA-RESS'ED,  (-ka-rest',)  a.     Not  caressed. 

UN-CAR'NATE,  a.     Not  fleshly.  Brown. 

UN-CAR'PET-ED,  a.     Not  covered  with  a  carpet, 

UN-CaSE',  v.  t.  To  disengage  from  a  covering;  to 
take  off  or  out. 

2.  To  flay  ;  to  strip.  Z.' Estrange. 

UN-€aS'£D,  (-kaste',)  pp.  Stripped  of  a  covering  or 
case. 

UN-€AS'ING,  ppr.    Disengaging  from  a  cover. 

UN-GAS'TRa-TED,  a.     Not  castrated. 

UN-GaT'E-GHIS-ED,  (-kat'e-klzd,)  a.  Not  cate- 
chised ;    untaught.  Milton. 

UN-CAUGHT',  (un-kawt',)  a.  Not  yet  caught  or 
taken.  Shak. 

UN-GAUS'ED,  a.  Having  no  precedent  cause;  ex- 
isting without  an  author. 

UN-GAU'TIOUS,  a.  Not  cautious  ;  not  wary  ;  heed- 
less.    [Incautious  is  now  generally  used.]    Dryden. 

UN-CEAS'ING,  a.  Not  ceasing;  not  intermitting; 
continual. 

UN-CeAS'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  intermission  or 
cessation  ;  continually. 

UN-CeD'ED,  a.  Not  ceded  ;  not  granted  or  trans- 
ferred. 

UN-CEL'E-BRa-TED,  a.  Not  celebrated;  not  sol- 
emnized. Milton. 

UN-CE-LES'TIAL,  (-lest'yal,)  a.     Not  heavenly. 

Fcltham. 

UN-CE-MENT'ED,  a.     Not  cemented. 

UN-CEN'SU.R-A-BLE,  a.     Not  worthy  of  censure. 

Dwight. 

UN-CEN'SUR-A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  uncensurable  man- 
ner. 

UN-CEN'SUR-ED,  a.  Not  censured  ;  exempt  from 
blame  or  reproach. 

Whose  right  it  is  uncensured  to  be  dull.  Pope. 

UN-CEN'TRie-AL,  a.  Not  central ;  distant  from  the 
center. 

UN-CER-E-M5'NT-AL,  a.    Not  ceremonial. 

UN-CER-E-iMONI-OUS,  a.  Not  ceremonious;  not 
formal. 

UN-CER-E-Mo'NI-OUS-LY.aa'D.  Without  ceremony 
or  form. 

"UN-CER'TAIN,  (-ser'tin,)  o.t  Not  certain  ;  doubt- 
ful;  not  certainly  known.  It  is  uncertain  who  will 
be  the  next  president. 

2.  Doubtful  ;  not  having  certain  knowledge. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  Being  —  is  uncertain 
of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.  TiUotson. 

3.  Not  sure  in  the  consequence. 

Or  whistling  siings  dismissed  th'  uncertain  stone.  Cay. 

4.  Not  sure  ;  not  exact. 

Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim.  Dryden. 

5.  Unsettled  ;  irregular.  Hooker. 
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UN-CERTAIN-LY,  adv.      Not  surely  ;  not  certainly. 
2.  Not  confidently.  [Dryden. 

Standards  that  can  not  be  known  at  alt,  or  but  Imperfectly  und 
uncertainty.  Locke. 

JN-OER'TAIN-TY,  n.  Doubtfulness  ;  dubiousness  ; 
The  truth  is  not  ascertained;  the  latest  accounts 
have  not  removed  the  uncertainty. 

2.  Want  of  certainty  ;  want  of  precision  ;  as,  the 
uncertainty  of  tile  signification  of  words. 

3.  Contingency. 


4.  Something  unknown. 

Our  shepherd's  ease  U  every  ma 
an  uncertainty. 


?  case  that  quits  a  certainty  for 
L'Estrangs. 

TJN-CBS'SANT,  a.    Continual;  incessant. 
[  The  latter  is  the.  word  now  used.] 

UN-CES'SANT-LY,  adv.     Incessantly.     [Obs.] 

UNJJHaIN',  v.  t.    To  free  from  chains  or  slavery. 

Prior. 

UN-CHAlN'£D,pp.  Disengaged  from  chains,  shackles, 
or  slivcry. 

UN-CHAIN'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  chains,  bonds, 
or  restraint. 

UN-CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  chal- 
lenged. Scott. 

(W-CHAL'LENGE-A-BLY,  ado.  So  as  to  be  unchal- 
lengeable. 

UN-'JHANGE'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  change; 
iitiinutable  ;  not  subject  to  variation.  God  is  an  un- 
changeable being. 

UN-CHANGE' A-BLE-NESS,.B.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  subject  to  no  change;  immutability. 

Newton. 

UN-CHANGE' A-BLY,  adv.  Without  change  ;  im- 
mutablv. 

UN-CHANG'/l'D,  a.     Not  changed  or  altered. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  alterable. 

TJN-CHaNG'ING,  a.  Not  changing;  suffering  no  al- 
teration. 

UN-CHANG'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  changing. 

UN-CHAR-AC-TER-IS'TIC,  a.  Not  characteristic; 
not  exhibiting  a  character.  Gregory. 

UN  eilAR-AC-TER -IS'TIC-AL-LY,  adv.  Not  in  a 
characteristic  manner. 

CN-CHAUGE',  v.  t.  To  retract  an  accusation.  [Not 
used.] 

UN-OHXRO'.ED.a.     Not  charged  ;  not  loaded.  Shale. 

UN-OHAR'I-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  charitabW;  contrary 
to  charity,  or  the  universal  love  prescribed  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  as,  uncharitable  opinions  or  zeal. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Want  of  charity.  If 
we  hate  our  enemies  we  sin  ;  we  are  guilty  of  tui- 
charitableness. 

UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
charity. 

UN-CHARM',  v.  t.  To  release  from  some  charm,  fas- 
cination, or  secret  power.  Beaum. 

tTN-CHARM'A'D.  a.    Not  charmed;  not  fascinated. 

UN-CHARM'ING,  a.  Not  charming;  no  longer  able 
to  charm.  Dryden. 

UN-CHART'ED,  a.  Not  described  or  delineated  on  a 
churl. 

UN-CHART'ER-.ED,  a.    Having  no  charter. 

UN-CIIAR'Y,  a.     Not  wary  ;  not  frugal.     [Not  used.] 

Shalt. 

UN-CHASTE',  a.  Not  chaste;  not  continent;  not 
pure;  libidinous;  lewd.  Sidney.     Milton. 

UN-CIIASTE'LY,  adv.     Incontinently  ;  lewdly. 

•  Milton. 

UN-CHAS-TTS'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Chastise.]  That 
can  not  be  chastised.  Milton. 

UN-CHAS-TWJSD,  a.    Not  chastised  ;  not  punished. 
2.  Not  corrected  ;  not  restrained. 

UN-CHAS'TI-TY,  n.  Incontinence;  lewdness;  un- 
lawful indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite. 

V/oodward. 

UN-CHF.AT'ED,  a.     Not  cheated. 

UN-CHECK'£D,  (-chekt',)  a.    Not  checked  ;  not  re- 
strained ;  not  hindered.  Milton. 
2.  Not  contradicted.  Shale. 

UN-CI!ECK'ER-£D,  a.  Not  checkered  ;  not  diversi- 
fied. 

UN-CHEER'£D,  a.     Not  cheered. 

UN-CnKER'FUL,  a.     Not  cheerful ;  sad.  Shale. 

UN-CHEER'FUL-LY,  adv.    In  an  unclieerful  manner. 

UN-CHEE!i.'F}JL-NESS,  ?t.  Want  of  cheerfulness  ; 
Sadness.  Spectator. 

fJN-CHEER'Y,  a.     Dull  ;  not  enlivening.        Sterne. 

UN-CHEW'£D,  (-chQde',)a.  Not  chewed  or  masti- 
cated. Dryden. 

UN-OHTD'ED,  a.     Not  chided  or  rebuked. 

UN-CHTLD',  v.  t.  To  bereave  of  children.  [Nat  in 
tits.]  Shale. 

UN'-ClilVAL-ROUS,  (-shiv'al-rus,)  a.  Not  accord- 
ion to  the  rules  of  chivalry. 

UN  CllIV'AL-ROUS-LY,  adv.     Not  chivalrously. 

UN-CHOI/ER-IC,  a.     Not  choleric.  Carlisle. 

I'Nf  ilUIS'T/.'.VED,  a.     Not  baptized  and  named. 

UN-CHRISTIAN,  (-krist'yan,)  a.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Christianity  ;  as,  an  unchristian  reflection  ; 
unchristian  temper  or  conduct. 
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2.  Not  evangelized  ;  not  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith;  infidel. 

UN-CIIRIS'TIAN,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent 
qualities  of  Christianity.  South. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  turn  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  to  cause  to  degenerate  from  the  belief 
and  profession  of  Christianity.  Buchanan. 

CN-GHRIS'TIAN-IZ-SD,  pp.     Not  Christianized. 

UN-GHRIS'TIAN  LIKE,  a.     Nut  like  a  Christian. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-LY,  a.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity  ;  unbecoming  Christians.  Milton. 

UN-CHRIS'TIAN-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  contrary  to 
Christian  principles.  Bedell. 

UN-€1IRIS'TIAN-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to  Chris- 
tianity. K.  Charles. 

UN-CHRON'I-€L£D,  a.    Not  recorded  in  a  chronicle. 

UN-CHURCH',  v.  t.  To  expel  from  a  church  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  character  and  rights  of  a  church. 

Milner. 

UN-CIIURCH'.ED,  (-cl)tircht',)  pp.  Expelled  from  a 
church. 

UN-CIIURCH'ING,  ppr.    Expelling  from  a  church. 

UN'CIAL,  (un'shal,)  a.     [L.  uncialis.] 

Pertaining  to  or  denoting  letters  of  a  large  size, 
used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UN'CIAL,  n.    An  uncial  letter. 

UN'Ct-FORM,  a.     Having  a  curved  or  hooked  form. 

UN'Cl-NATE,  a.     [L.  uncinatus,  from  uncus,  a  hook.] 
In  botany,  hooked  at  the  end.  Martyn. 

UN-CIR'CU-LAR,  a.     Not  circular  or  spherical. 

UN-CIR'CUM-CIS-£D,  a.     Not  circumcised. 

Scripture. 
UN-CIR-€UAl-CI"SION,  (-siir-kum-sizh'ttn,)  ».     Ab- 
sence or  want  of  circumcision.  Hammond. 

2.  In  Scripture,  the  Gentiles  who  did  not  practice 
circumcision.     Rom.  iv.  9. 
UN-CIR'€UM-S€RIB-£D,    a.      Not    circumscribed  ; 
not  bounded  ;  not  limited. 

Where  tlie  prince  is  uncircumscribed,  obedience  ought  to  be 
unlimiied.  Addison. 

UN-CIR'CUM-SPECT,a.  Not  circumspect ;  not  cau- 
tious. Hatiward. 

UN-CIR'eUM-SPECT-LY,  adv.  Without  "circum- 
spection. 

UN-CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL,  a.  Not  important.  [Not 
in  use.]  Brown. 

UN-CIV'IL,  a.  Not  civil ;  not  complaisant ;  not  cour- 
teous in  manners  ;  applied  to  permits. 

2.  Not  polite;  rude;  applied  to  manners;  as,  un- 
civil behavior. 

UN-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  A  state  of  savageness ; 
rude  state.  Diet. 

UN-CIV'IL-TZ-£D,  a.  Not  reclaimed  from  savage 
life ;  as,  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Canada  or 
New  Zealand. 

2.  Coarse;  indecent;  as,  the  most  uncivilized  words 
in  our  language.     [Not  in  use.]  jlddison. 

UN-CIV'IL-l.Y,  adv.  Not  coinplnisantly  ;  not  courte- 
ously ;  rudely.  Brown. 

UN-CLAD',  a.     Not  clad  ;  not  clothed. 

UN-€LaIM'£D,  a.  Not  claimed  ;  not  demanded  ;  not 
called  for  ;  as,  unclaimed  dividends  of  a  bank. 

UN-CLAR'I-FI-£D,  a.  Not  purified;  not  fined;  not 
depurated  by  a  separation  of  feculent  or  foreign 
matter. 

UN-CLASP',  v.  t.  To  loose  a  clasp  ;  to  open  what  is 
fastened  with  a  clasp  ;  as,  to  unclasp  a  book.  Shale. 

UN-CLASP'ING,  ppr.     Loosing  a  clasp. 

UN-€LAS'SI€,         I  a.     Not   classic  ;    not   according 

UN-CLAS'SIC-AL,  \      to  the  best  models  of  writing. 
2.  Not  pertaining  to  the  classic  writers  ;  as,  un- 
classic  ground. 

UN-CLAS'SIC-AL-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to  the 
classics. 

UN'CLE,  (unk'l,)  n.  [Fr.  oncle;  contracted  from  I.. 
avunculus.] 

The  brother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

UN-CLEAN',  a.     Not  clean;  foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

2.  In  the  Jewish  law,  ceremonially  impure  ;  not 
cleansed  by  ritual  practices.  Num.  xix.  Lev.  xi. 
Rom.  xiv. 

3.  Foul  with  sin.    Malt.  x. 

That  holy  place  where  no  unclean  thing  shall  enter.    Rogers. 

4.  Not  in  covenant  with  God.    1  Cor.  vii. 

5.  Lewd  ;  unchaste. 

A<tulterv  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  inordinate  and  unclean 
affections.  Perkins. 

No  unclean  person— hath  anv  Inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  mid  of  God.  —  Eph.  v.     . 

UN-CLEAN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  cleansed. 

Swift. 
UN-CLEAN'LT-NESS,  (un-klen'le-ness,)  „.     Want  of 

cleanliness  ;  filthiness.  Clarendon. 

UN-CLEAN'LY,(un-klen'ly,)a.    Foul;  filthy;  dirty. 

Shall. 
2.  Indecent;  unchaste;  obscene. 
It  is  a  pity  that  these,  harmonious  writers  have  indulged  anv  thing 
uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile  Ihrir  paper.  Watts. 

UN-GLEAN'NESS,  n.  Foulness;  dirtiness;  filthi- 
ness. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  to  others  by  uttcleannese. 

Taylor. 
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2.  Want  of  ritual  or  ceremonial  purity.     Lee.  xv 

3.  Moral  impurity  ;  defilement  by  sin  ;  sinfulness. 

1  wilt  save  yuu  from  all  your  ujwleawiess.  —  Ezek.  xxxvi. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  incontinence.     Col.  iii.    2  Pet.  ii. 
UN-ei.EANS'£D,  (-klenzd',)  a.     Not  cleansed  ;  not 

purified.  Bucun. 

UN-CLicAV'A-BLE,   a.     That   can   not  bo  cleaved, 

split,  or  divided. 
UN-CLEW',!;.  1.    To  undo;  to  unwind,  unfold,  oi 

untie. 
UN-CLEW'£D,  pp.     Undone;    unwound,  or   untied. 
UN-CLINCH',  v.  t.    To  open  the  closed  hand  ;  as,  to 

uncliuch  the  list.  Garth. 

UN-eLL\CH'£D,  (-klincht',)  pp.     Opened;  unclosed. 
UN-€LIP'P£D,(-klipt',)  a.    Not  clipped  ;  not  cut ;  not 

diminished  or  shortened  by  clipping;  as,  undipped 

money  ;  undipped  hair. 
UN-CLOG',  v.  t.    To  disencumber  of  difficulties  and 

obstructions  ;    to   free    from    encumbrances,  or  any 

thing  that  retards  motion. 
UN-CLOG'GA'D,  (-klogd',)  pp.  or  a.    Disencumbered  , 

set  free  from  obstructions. 
UN-CLOG'GING,  ppr.    Disencumbering. 
UN-CLOIS'TER,  v.  t.     To  release  from  a  cloister  or 

from  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty.  Nueris. 

UN-GL'OJS'TER-£D,  pji.     Released  from  a  cloister  or 

from  confinement. 
UN-CLOIS'TER-ING,  ppr.    Releasing  from  confine- 
ment. 
UN-Cl.oK'£D,  (-klokt',)  a.    Not  covered  or  disguised. 
UN-CLoSE',  v.  I.     To  open  ;  to  break  the  seal  of;  as, 

to  unclose  a  letter.  Pope. 

2.  To  disclose  ;  to  lay  open. 
UN-CLOS'A'D,  (-klozd',.)  pp.    Opened. 

2.  a.     Not  separated  by  inclosttres;  open. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Not  finished  ;  not  concluded.  Madison. 

4.  Not  closed  ;  not  sealed. 
UN-€LoS'ING,  ppr.     Opening  ;  breaking  the  seal  of. 
UN-CLoTHE',  v.  t.     To  strip  of  clothes;    to  nia&e 

naked  ;  to  divest. 


To  have  a  distinct  kn 


vleilg 


UN-CLoTII'£D,pp.     Stripped  of  clothing  or  covering. 
Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon.  —2  Cor.  v. 
2.  a.     Not  clothed  ;  wanting  clothes. 
UN-CLOTH'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  clothing.  Bacon. 
UN-CLoTH'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  clothing. 

2.  7t.     Act  of  taking  off  clothes. 
UN-CLOUD',  v.  t.    To  tin  vail ;  to  clear  from  obscurity 

or  clouds. 
UN-CLOUD'ED,  a.    Not  cloudy;  free  from  clouds; 
clear  ;  as,  an  unclouded  sky. 
2.  Not  darkened  ;  not  obscured. 
UN-CLOUD'ED-NESS,   n.      Freedom    from    clouds; 
clearness. 
2.  Freedom  from  obscurity  or  gloom.  Boyle. 

UN-CLOUD'iNG,  ppr.     Clearing  from   clouds  or  ob- 
scurity. 
UN-€LOUD'Y,  a.      Not    cloudy;    clear;    free    from 

clouds,  obscurity,  or  gloom.  Gay. 

UN-CLUTCH',  v.  t.     To  open  something  closely  shut. 

Unclulch  his  griping  hand.  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-CO-AG'U-LA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  coagu- 
lated. Good. 
UN-CO-AG'U-La-TED,  a.     Not  coagulated   or  con- 
creted. 
UN-CoAT'ED,  a.    Not  coated  ;  not  covered  with  a 

coat. 
UN-COCK'£D,  (-kokt',)  a.     Not  cocked,  as  a  gun. 

2.  Not  made  into  cocks,  as  bay. 

3.  Not  set  up,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 
UN-eOF'fTN-£D,  a.     Not  furnished  with  a  coffin. 
UNT-CO'GENT,a.     Not  cogent  or  forcible.       Barter. 
UN-COIF',  v.  t.     To  pull  the  cap  off.  Arbnthnot. 
UN-COIF'£D,  (-koift'i)  a.     Not  wearing  a  coif. 
UN-COIL',  v.  t.    To  unwind  or  open,  as  the  turns  of 

a  rope  or  other  line. 

UN-COIL'  I'M,  pp.     Opened;  unwound. 

UN-COIL'ING,  ppr.    Opening;  unwinding. 

UN-COIN'£D.  a.     Not  coined  ;  as,  uncoined  silver. 

UN-COL-LECT'ED,  a.  Not  collected  ;  not  received  ; 
as,  uncollected  taxes  ;  debts  uncollected. 

2.  Not  collected  ;  not  recovered  from  confusion, 
distraction,  or  wandering  ;  as,  the  mind  yet  uncol- 
lected. 

UN-CO  L-LEGT'ED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  not  being 
collected. 

UN-COL-I.ECT'I-BLE,  a.  Not  collectible  ;  that  can 
not  be  collected  or  levied,  or  paid  by  the  debtor;  as, 
uncollectible  taxes;  uncollectible  debts.  M  ulc.ott. 

UN-COL'OR-£D,  (-kul'lurd,)  a.  Not  colored  ;  not 
stained  or  dyed.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  hightened  in  description. 

UN-CoMl!'£D,  (komd',)  a.  Not  combed  ;  not  dressed 
with  a  comli.  Dryden. 

UN-CO.M-BIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  combining 
or  of  being  combined.  Davy. 

UN-COM-BIN'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  uncombinable 
manner. 

UN-COM-BlN'ED,  a.  Not  combined  ;  separate  ;  sim- 
ple. 
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UN-GO  ME'LI-NESS,  (-kum'le-ness,)  n.  Want  of 
comeliness  ;  want  of  beauty  or  grace  ;  as,  uncomeli- 
ness  of  person,  of  dress,  or  behavior. 

Locke.     Wotton, 
UN-€OME'LY,  (-kum'le,)  a.    Not  comely  ;  wanting 
grace  ;  as,  an  uncomely  person  ;  uncomely  dress ;  un- 
comely manners. 
2.  Unseemly;  unbecoming;  unsuitable. 
UN-GOM'FORT-A-BLE,   (-kum'fort-,)  a.     Affording 
no  comfort ;  gloomy. 

Christmas — the  mosl  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year.   Addison. 

2.  Giving  uneasiness ;  as,  an  uncomfortable  seat  or 
condition. 

UN-COM'FORT-A-BLE-NESS,  (-kum'fort-,)  n.  Want 
of  comfort  or  cheerfulness.  Taylor. 

2.  Uneasiness. 

UN-COM'FORT:A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  uncomfortable 
manner;  without  comfort  or  cheerfulness  ;  in  an  un- 
easy slate. 

UN-tOM-MAND'ED,  a.  Not  commanded  ;  not  re- 
quired by  precept,  order,  or  law  ;  as,  uncommanded 
austerities.  South. 

UN-COM-MEM'O-RX-TED,  a.    Not  commemorated. 

E.  Everett. 

UN-GOM-MEND'A-BLE,  a.  Not  commendable  ;  not 
worthy  of  commendation  ;  illaudable.         Fcltham. 

UN-GOM-MEND'ED,  a.  Not  praised  ;  not  commended. 

South. 

UN-GOM-MER'CIAL,  (-mer'shal,)  a.  Not  commer- 
cial :  not  carrying  on  commerce. 

UN-COM-MER'C£AL-LY,  adv.  Not  according  to 
commercial  usage. 

UN-COM-MIS'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  commiserated  ;  not 
pitied. 

UN-COM-MIS'SION-£D,  (-mish'und,)  a.  Not  com- 
missioned ;  not  having  a  commission.  Tookc. 

UN-GOM-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  committed.  Hammond. 

2.  Not  referred  to  a  committee. 

3.  Not  pledged  by  any  thing  said  or  done. 
UN'-eOM'MON,  a.     Not  common  ;    not  usual  ;  rare  ; 

as,  an  uncommon  season  ;    an  uncommon   degree  of 

co'd  or  heat ;  uncommon  courage. 
2.  Not  frequent ;  not  often  seen  or  known  ;  as,  an 

uncommon  production. 
UN-GOM'MON-LY,  adv.     Rarely  ;  not  usually. 

2.  To  an  uncommon  degree. 
UN-COiM'MON-NESS,  n.     Rareness  of  occurrence  ; 

itifrequency.      The  uncomjnonncss  of  a  thing   often 

renders  it  valuable. 
UN-COM-MO'NI-Ca-TED,   a.      Not   communicated; 

not  disclosed  or  delivered  to  others. 
2.  Not  imparted  to  or  from  another;  as, the  uncom- 

mntncated'yjeifcctions  of  God. 
UN-GOM-Mu'NI-CA-TING,  a.    Not  making  commu- 
nication. 
IJ.\r-CO.M-MfJ'NI-GA-TIVE,  a.    Not  communicative; 

not  free  to  communicate  to  others  ;  reserved. 
UN-€O.M-PAeT',  a.    Not  compact ;  not  firm  ;  not  of 

close  texture  ;  loose.  Addison. 

UN-GOM-PACT'ED,  a.    Not  compact;  not  firm. 

Johnson. 
UN-COM-PACT'ED-LY,  adv.     Not  compactedly. 
UN-eOM'PA-NI-£D,  (-kum'pa-nid,)  a.     Having  no 

companion.  Fairfax. 


[Unaccompanied  is  mostly  used  ] 
VT-COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE,  a.      ' 


UN-COM-PAN'ION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  companionable 
or  sociable. 

UN-GOM-PAS'SION-ATE,  (-pash'un-,)  a.  Not  com- 
passionate ;  having  no  pity.  Shah. 

UN-GO  M-PAS'SION-JSD,  (-pash'und.)  a.     Not  pitied. 

UN-COM-PEL'LA-BLE,  a.  Not  compellable;  that 
can  not  be  forced  or  compelled.  Fellham. 

UN-€O.M-PELL'£D,a.  Not  forced;  free  from  com- 
pulsion. Pope. 

UN-COM-PEN'SA-TED,  a.  Not  compensated  ;  unre- 
warded. 

UN-COM-PLAIN'ING,  a.  Not  complaining;  not 
murmuring  ;  not  disposed  to  murmur. 

UN-COM-PLAIN'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  complain- 
ing. 

UN-CO  M-PLAIN'ING-NESS,  n.  An  uncomplaining 
state. 

UN-€OM'PLAI-SANT,  a.  Not  complaisant;  not 
civil  ;  not  courteous.  Locke. 

UN-COM'PLAl-SANT-LY,  adv.  Uncivilly  ;  discour- 
teously. 

UN-COM-PLETE',  a.  Not  complete  ;  not  finished  ; 
not  perfect.     [But  Incomplete  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-CO  M-PLeT'ED,  a.     Not  finished  ;  not  completed. 

UN-COM'PH-Ca-TED,  a.     Not  complicated  ;  simple. 

UN-€OM-PLI-MENT'A-RY,  a.     Not  complimentary. 

UN-€OM-PI,-2'ING,  a.  Not  complying  ;  not  yielding 
to  request  or  command  ;  unbending. 

UN-C0M-P5S'E[),  a.     Not  composed. 

UN-COM-POUND'ED,  a.  Not  compounded;  not 
mixed. 


2.  Simple  ;  not  intricate.  Hammond. 

UN-€OM-POUND'ED-LY.  adv.  Without  being  com- 
pounded. 

UN-COM-POUND'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  mix- 
ture; simplicity  of  substance.  Hammond. 


UNC 

UN-COM-PRE-HEN'SIVE,  a.    Not  comprehensive. 
2.  Unable  to  comprehend.  South. 

UN-COM-PRESS'ED,    (-kom-prest',)   a.     Not    com- 
pressed ;  free  from  compression.  Boyle. 
UN-COM'PRO-MIS-ING,  a.    Not   ldmitting  of  com- 
promise ;  not  agreeing  to  terms ;  not  yielding. 

Review. 
UN-CON-CEAL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  a  mcealable. 
UN-CON-CEAL'ED,  a.    Not  concealed. 
UN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.     Not   ,o  be  conceived  or 
understood  ;  that  can  not  be  com  irehended.  Locke. 
[But  Inconceivable  is  chiefly  used.] 
UN-CON-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  inconceivable.     [Little  used."]      Locke. 
UN-eON-CElV'JED,  a.    Not  thought ;  not  imagined. 

Creech. 
UN-GON-CERN',  n.    Want  of  concern  ;  absence  of 

anxiety  ;  freedom  from  solicitude.  Swift 

UNeON-CERN'ED,  a.  Not  concerned  ;  not  anxious  ; 
feeling  no  solicitude.     He  is  unconcerned  at  what  has 
happened.     He  is  unconcerned  about  or  for  the  future. 
Happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more.  Dryden. 

[It  has  at  sometimes  before  a  past  event,  but  about 
or  for  is  more  generally  used  before  a  past  or  future 
event.] 

2.  Having  no  interest  in.    He  is  unconcerned  in  the 
events  of  the  day. 
UN-GON-CERN'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  interest  or  af- 
fection ;  without  anxiety. 

And  unconcernedly  cast  his  eyes  around.  Dryden. 

UN-GON-CERN'ED-NESS,n.   Freedom  from  concern 

or  anxiety.  Soutlu 

UN-GON-CERN'ING,  a.    Not  interesting  ;  not  affect- 
ing; riot  belonging  to  one.     [JVot  used.]     Addison. 
UN-CON-CERN'MENT,  n.    The  state  of  having  no 

share.     [JVot  used.]  South. 

UN-GON-CERT'ED,  a.    Not  concerted. 
UN-GON-CIL'I-a-TED,  a.    Not  reconciled. 
UN-CON-CIL'I-A-TING,  a.     Not  conciliating  ;   not 
adapted  or  disposed  to  gain  favor,  or  to  reconcilia- 
tion. 
UN-CON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY,  a.    Not  tending  to  concili- 
ate. Jefferson. 
UN-GON-GLOD'I-BLE,  a.    Not  determinable.     [JVot 

used.]  More. 

UN-CON-CLOD'ING,   j  a.     N:>t  decisive ;  not  infer- 
UN-GON-GLOD'ENT,  j     ring  a  plain  or  certain  con- 
clusion or  consequence.    [Little  used.] 

Hale.     Locke. 
[In  the  place  of  these,  Inconclusive  is  generally 
used.] 
UN-CON-CLOD'ING-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  being  in- 
conclusive.    [JVot  used.]  Boyle. 
UN-CON-CLO'SIVE,  a.     Not  decisive.      Hammond. 

[But  Inconclusive  is  now  used.] 
UN-GON-COGT'ED,  a.    Not  concocted ;  not  digested. 

Brown. 
UN-CON-DEMN'ED,    (-kon-demd',)    a.      Not    con- 
demned; not  judged  guilty. 

A  man  that  is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned.  —  Acts  jcxii. 
2.  Not  disapproved  ;  not  pronounced  criminal ;  as, 
a  practice  yet  uncondemned.  Locke. 

UN-CON-DENS' A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be   con- 
densed. 
UN-GON-DENS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being 

incapable  of  condensation. 
UN-GON-DENS'£D,  (-kon-denst',)  a.  Not  con- 
densed. 
UN-GON-DI"TION-AL,  (-kon-dish'un-,)  a.  Abso- 
lute ;  unreserved  ;  not  limited  by  any  conditions. 
We  are  required  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  ourselves  to  our  Maker.  The  king  demanded  an 
unconditional  submission. 

O,  pass  not,  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 

Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional.  Dryden. 

UN-GON-Dl"TION-AL-LY,    adv.      Without    condi- 
tions ;  without  terms  of  limitation  ;  without  reserva- 
tion.   The  troops  did  not  surrender  unconditionally, 
but  by  capitulation. 
UN-CON-DOC'ING,  a.    Not  leading  to.         Phillips. 
UN-CON-DUGT'ED,  a.    Not  led ;  not  guided. 

Barrow. 
UN-CON-FESS'ED,  (-kon-fest',)  a.     Not  confessed  ; 

not  acknowledged. 
UN-GON-FESS'ING,  a.    Not  making  confession. 
UN-GON-FIN'A-BLE,  (-kon-fln'a-bl,)  a.     Unbound- 
ed.    Wot  used.]  Shak. 
2.  That  can  not  be  confined  or  restrained. 

Thomson. 
UN-CON-FTN'ED,  a.      Not  confined  ;   free  from  re- 
straint :  free  from  control.  Pope. 
2.  Having  no  limits;  illimitable;  unbounded. 

Spectator. 
UN-GON-FIN'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  confinement  or 

limitation.  Barrow. 

UN-CON-FIRM'£D,  (-kon-furmd',)  o.  Not  fortified 
by  resolution  ;  weak  ;  raw  ;  as,  troops  unconfirmed 
by  experience. 

2.  Not  confirmed  ;  not  strengthened  by  additional 
testimony. 

His  witness  unconfirmed.  Milton. 

3.  Not  confirmed  according  to  the  church  ritual. 


UINTC 

UN-CON-FORM',  a.    Unlike;  dissimilar;  not  analo- 
gous.    [JVotiii  itse.1  Milton. 
UN-CON-FORM'A-BLE,    a.      Not    consistent ;    not 
agreeable  ;  not  conforming. 

Moral  evil  is  an  action  unconformable  to  the  rule  of  our  dutv. 

WaUs. 

2.  In  geology,  not  lying  in  a  parallel  position,  as 
strata.  Mantell. 

UN-GON-FORM'A-BLY,  adv.  In  an  unconformable 
manner. 

UN-GON-FORM'I-TY,  n.  Incongruity;  inconsisten- 
cy ;  want  of  conformity.  South. 

UN-CON-FOUND'ED,  a.    Not  confounded. 

UN-GON-FOUND'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  con- 
founded. 

UN-GON-FuS',ED,  a.    Free  from  confusion  or  disor- 
der. Locke. 
2.  Not  embarrassed. 

UN-€ON-F0S'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  confusion  or 
disorder.  Locke. 

UN-CON-FOT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  confutable  ;  not  to  be 
refuted  or  overthrown  ;  that  can  not  be  disproved  or 
convicted  of  error  ;  as,  an  unconfutable  argument. 

Sprat. 

UN-GON-GEAL' A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
congealed._ 

UN-CON-GeAL'ED,  a.  Not  frozen  ;  not  congealed  ; 
not  concreted.  Brown. 

UN-GON-Ge'NI-AL,  a.    Not  congenial. 

UN-GON'JU-GAL,  a.  Not  suitable  to  matrimonial 
faith  ;  not  befitting  a  wife  or  husband.  Milton. 

UN-GON-JUNG'TIVE,  a.  That  can  not  be  joined. 
[Little  used.]  Milton. 

UN-GON-NEGT'ED,  a.  Not  connected ;  not  united  ; 
separate. 

2.  Not  coherent ;  not  joined  by  proper  transitions 
or  dependence  of  parts  ;  loose;  vague;  desultory; 
as,  an  unconnected  discourse. 

UN-GON-Nl  V'ING,  a.  Not  conniving  ;  not  overlook- 
ing or  winking  at.  Milton. 

UN-CON'QUER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  conquerable ;  invin- 
cible ;  that  can  not  be  vanquished  or  defeated  ;  that 
can  not  be  overcome  in  contest ;  as,  an  unconquera- 
ble foe. 

2.  That  can  not  be  subdued  and  brought  under 
control ;  as,  unconquerable  passions  or  temper. 

UN-GON'QUER-A-BLY,  adv.  Invincibly  ;  insupera- 
bly ;  as,  foes  unconquerably  strong.  Pope. 

UN-CON'QUER-ED,  (-konk'erd,)  a.  Not  vanquished 
or  defeated. 

2.  Unsubdued;  not  brought  under  control. 

3.  Invincible  ;  insuperable.  Sidnci/. 
UN-GON-SCI-EN'TIOUS,  (-kon-she-en'shus,)  a.    Not 

conscientious  ;  not  regulated  or  limited  by  conscience. 

Kent. 
UN-GON'SCION-A-BLE,  a.     Unreasonable  ;  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expecta- 
tion ;  as,  an  unconscionable  request  or  demand. 

L'Estrange. 

2.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations.  You  can 
not  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  expect  this  sacrifice  on 
my  part. 

3.  Enormous ;  vast ;  as,  unconscionable  size  or 
strides.     [JVot  elegant.] 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 

South. 

UN-GON'SCION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unreasonable- 
ness of  hope  or  claim. 

UN-CON'SCION-A-BLY,  adv.  Unreasonably  ;  in  a 
manner  or  degree  that  conscience  and  reason  do  not 
justify.  Hudibras. 

UN-GON'SCIOUS,  a.  Not  conscious ;  having  no 
mental  perception  ;  as,  unconscious  causes. 

Blackmore. 
2.  Not  conscious  ;  not  knowing;  not  perceiving; 
as,  unconscious  of  guilt  or  error. 

UN-GON'SCIOUS-LY,  adv.  Without  perception  ; 
without  knowledge. 

UN-CON'SCIOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  perception  ; 
want  of  knowledge. 

UN-CON'SE-CRATE,  v.  t.  To  render  not  sacred  ;  to 
desecrate.     [Arot  used.]  South. 

UN-GON'SE-GRa-TED,  a.  Not  consecrated  ;  not  set 
apart  for  a  sacred  use  by  religious  ceremonies  ;  not 
dedicated  or  devoted;  as,  a  temple  unconsecrated ; 
unconsecrated  bread. 

UN-GON'SE-GRa-TED-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
unconsecrated. 

UN-CON-SENT'ED  to.  Not  consented  to ;  not  yield- 
ed ;  not  agreed  to.  Wake. 

UN-GON-SENT'ING,  a.  Not  consenting;  not  y aid- 
ing consent. 

UN-CON-SID'ER-£D,  a.  Not  considered  ;  not  at- 
tended to.  Shak. 

UN-GON-SID'ER-ING,  a.     Not  considering. 

UN-CON-SOL'£D.  a.     Not  consoled  ;  not  comforted. 

UN-CON-SOL'I-DA-TED,  a.  Not  consolidated  or 
made  solid. 

UN-GON-S6L'ING,  a.  Not  consoling  ;  affording  no 
comfort.  Buckminster. 

UN-GON'SO-NANT,  a.  Not  consonant ;  not  consist- 
ent; incongruous;  unfit.  Hooker. 

UN-GON-SPIG'U-OUS,  a.  Not  open  to  the  view  ;  not 
conspicuous. 
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UNC 

UN-€ON-SPTR'ING-NESS,  n.  Absence  of  plot  or 
conspiracy.     [An  ill-formed  wordy  and  not  used.] 

Boyle. 

UN-€ON'STANT,  a.  Not  constant;  not  steady  or 
faithful;  fickle;  changeable.  Shak. 

[Inconstant  is  now  used.] 

UN-€ON-8TI-T0'TION-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  ;  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  ; 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
not  unconstitutional  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to 
declare  war  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  but 
for  rile  president  of  the  United  States  to  declare  war, 

■  without  an  act  of  congress  authorizing  it,  would  be 
unconstitutional. 

UN-€ON-STf-TU-TION-AL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  or  contrary 
to  its  provisions  or  principles.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  power  to  decide  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 
law. 

UN-eON-STI-TO'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
not  warranted  bv  or  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

UN-CON-STRaIN'.ED,  a.    Free  from  constraint ;  act- 
ing voluntarily  ;  voluntary.  Dryden. 
2,  Not  proceeding  from  constraint,  as  actions. 

UN-CON-STRaIN'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  force  or 
constraint;  freely;  spontaneously;  voluntarily. 

South. 

UN-CON-STRAINT',  n.  Freedom  from  constraint; 
ease.  Felton. 

U  N-CON-SULT'ED,  a.     Not  asked  or  consulted. 

UN-GON-SULT'ING,  a.  Taking  no  advice  ;  rash  ; 
imprudent.  Sidney. 

UN-€ON-SOM'.ED,  a.  Not  consumed  ;  not  wasted, 
expended,  or  dissipated  ;  not  destroyed.       Milton. 

UN-CON-SUM'MATE,  o.    Not  consummated. 

Dryden. 

UN-eON-TEMN'M),  (-temd',)  a.    Not  despised. 

UN-CON-TEM'PLa-TED,  a.    Not  contemplated. 

UN-CON-TEND'ED,  a.     Not  disputed.  Dryden. 

Uncontcnded for ;  not  contended  for;  not  urged 
for. 

UN-CON-TEND'ING,  a.  Not  contending ;  not  con- 
testing ;  not  disputing. 

UN-eON-TENT'ED,  a.  Not  contented;  not  satis- 
fied. Dryden. 

UN-CON-TENT'ING-NESS,  n.  Want  of  power  to 
satisfy.     [Not  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-CON-TEST'A-BLE,  a.  Indisputable  ;  not  to  be 
controverted.  [Incontestable  is  the  word  now 
used.] 

UN-€ON-TEST'ED,  a.    Not  contested  ;  not  disputed. 
9.  Evident ;  plain.  Blackmore. 

UN-CON-TRA-DICT' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be 
contradicted.  Fitch. 

UN-CO  N-TRA-DICT'ED,  a.  Not  contradicted  ;  not 
denied.  Pearson. 

UN-CON'TRITE,  a.    Not  contrite;  not  penitent. 

Hammond. 

UN-eON-TRIV'-ED,  a.  Not  contrived ;  not  formed 
by  design.  Dwight. 

UN-CON-TRIV'ING,  a.  Not  contriving ;  improvident. 

Goldsmith. 

UN-CON-TRoLL'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  con- 
trolled ;  ungovernable  ;  that  can  not  be  restrained  ; 
as,  an  uncontrollable  temper  ;    uncontrollable  subjects. 

2.  That  can  not  be  resisted  or  diverted ;  as,  un- 
controllable events. 

3.  Indisputable;  irrefragable;  as,  an  uncontrollable 
maxim  ;  the  king's  uncontrollable  title  to  the  English 
throne. 

UN-eON-TRoLL'A-BLY,  adv.  Without  power  of 
opposition. 

2.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  admits  of  no  re- 
straint or  resistance ;  as,  a  stream  uncontrollably  vio- 
lent. 

UN-CON-TRoLL'ED,  o.  Not  governed  ;  not  sub- 
jected to  a  superior  power  or  authority ;  not  re- 
strained. 

2.  Not  resisted  ;  unopposed.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  convinced  ;  not  refuted.     [Unusual.] 

Hayward. 
UN-eON-TROLL'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  control  or 
restraint ;  without  effectual  opposition. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
UN-CON'TRO- VERT-ED,    a.      Not   disputed;    not 
contested;  not  liable  to  be  called  in  question. 

Olanville. 
UN-eON-VERS'A-BLE,  a.    Not  free  in  conversation  ; 
not  social ;  reserved. 
2.  Not  suited  to  conversation.  Rogers. 

UN-CON'VER-SANT,   a.      Not  conversant ;    not  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with.  Mitford. 
UN-CON-VERT'ED,  a.    Not  converted  ;  notchanged 
in  opinion  ;  not  turned  from  one  faith  to  another. 

2.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  as,  unconverted  pagans.    Addison.     Hooker. 

3.  Not  renewed  ;  not  regenerated  ;  not  having  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  heart  subdued,  and  a  principle 
of  grace  implanted.  Baxter. 

4.  Not  turned  or  changed  from  one  form  to  an- 
other. 

trN-€ON-VERT'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  convert- 
ed or  changed  in  form.  Lead  is  unconvertible  into 
silver. 


UNC 

UN-€ON-VIN'CED,  (-kon-vinst',)  a.   Not  convinced  ; 

not  persuaded.  Locke. 

UN-CON-VIN'CING,  a.    Not  sufficient  to  convince. 
UN-CON-VULS'ED,  (-kon-vulst',)  a.   Not  convulsed. 
UN-CORD',  v.  t.     To  loose  from  cords;   to  unfasten 
or  unbind  ;  as,  to  uncord  a  bed  ;    to  uncord  a  pack- 
age. 

UN-CORD'ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  cords  ;  unbound. 

UN-CORD'I-AL,  a.    Not  cordial ;  not  heartv. 

UN-CORD'ING,  ppr.    Unfastening;  unbinding. 

UN-CORK',  v.  t.  To  draw  the  cork  from  ;  as,  to  un- 
cork a  bottle. 

UN-CORK'£D,  (-korkt',)  pp.  Not  having  the  cork 
drawn. 

UN-CORK'ING,  ppr.     Drawing  the  cork  from. 

UN-COR'O-NET-ED,  a.  Not  honored  with  a  coronet 
or  title.  Pollok. 

UN-COR'PU-LENT,  a.    Not  corpulent ;  not  fleshy. 

Pollok. 

UN-COR-RECT'ED,  a.  Not  corrected  ;  not  revised  ; 
not  rendered  exact ;  as,  an  uncorrected  copy  of  a 
writing. 

2.  Not  reformed ;  not  amended ;  as,  life  or  man- 
ners uncorrected. 

UN-COR'RI-GI-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  corrected  ; 
depraved  beyond  correction. 

[For  this,  Incorrigible  is  now  used.] 

UN-COR-ROB'O-RA-TED,  a.     Not  confirmed. 

UN-COR-RUPT',  a.  Not  corrupt ;  not  depraved  ;  not 
perverted  ;  not  tainted  with  wickedness;  not  influ- 
enced by  iniquitous  interest;  as,  an  uncorrupt  judg- 
ment ;  uncorrupt  manners.  Hooker. 

UN-COR-RUPT'ED,  a.  Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated  ; 
not  depraved  ;  as,  the  dictates  of uncorrupted  reason  ; 
uncorrupted  records.  Dryden.     Locke. 

UN-COR-RUPT'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  uncor- 
rupted. Milton. 

UN-COR-RUPT'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  he  cor- 
rupted. 

[But  Incorruptible  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-€OR-RUPT'LY,  adv.    With   integrity  ;  honestly. 
Oh.  Rclig.  Appeal. 

UN-COR-RUPT'NESS,  n.  Integrity  ;  uprightness. 
Tit.  ii. 

UN-COUN'SEL-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  advised  ;  not 
consistent  with  good  advice  or  prudence. 

Clarendon. 

UN-€OUN'SEL-£D,  a.  Not  having  counsel  or  ad- 
vice. Burke. 

UN-COUNT' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  counted  ; 
innumerable.  Ralegh. 

UN-COUNT'ED,  a.  Not  counted  ;  not  numbered.  Sliak. 

UN-COUN'TE-NANC-£D,  (-koun'te-nanst,)  a.  Not 
encouraged. 

UN-COUN-TER-ACT'ED,  a.  Not  counteracted  ;  not 
effectually  opposed.  N.  W.  Taylor. 

UN-COUN'TER-FEIT,  a.  Not  counterfeit ;  not  spu- 
rious ;  genuine;  as,  uncounterfeit  zeal.  Sprat. 

UN-COUN'TER-FEIT-ED,  a.    Not  counterfeited. 

UN-COUN-TER-MaND'ED,  a.     Not  countermanded. 

UN-€OUP'LE,(un-kup'p!,)u.  t.  To  loose  dogs  from 
their  couples ;  to  set  loose ;  to  disjoin. 

Shal:.     Dryden. 

UN-€OUP'L£D,  (un-kup'p!d,)  pp.  Disjoined ;  set 
free. 

UN-COUP'LING,  (un-kup'pling,)  ppr.  Disuniting; 
setting  free. 

UN-COURT'E-OUS,  a.  Uncivil ;  unpolite  ;  not  kind 
and  complaisant.  Sidney. 

UN-COURT'E-OUS-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly  ;  impolitely. 

UN-COURT'E-OUS-NESS,7i.  Incivility;  disobliging 
treatment. 

UN-€OURT'LI-NESS,  n.  Unsuitableness  of  man- 
ners to  a  court ;  inelegance  ;  as,  uncourtliness  of 
manners  or  phrases.  Addison, 

UN-CoURT'LY,  a.  Inelegant  in  manners;  not  be- 
coming a  court ;  not  refined  ;  not  polite  ;  as,  uncourt- 
ly  behavior  or  language.  Swift. 

2.  Not  courteous  or  civil ;  as,  an  uncourtly  speech. 

3.  Not  versed  in  the  manners  of  a  court. 
UN-COUTH',  (-kooth',)  a.t    [Sax.  nncuth,  unknown.] 

Odd  ;  strange;  unusual ;  not  rendered  pleasing  by 
familiarity  ;  as,  an  uncouth  phrase  or  expression  ;  un- 
couth manners ;  uncouth  dress. 

UN-COUTH'-LOOK-ING,  a.    Having  uncouth  looks. 

Irving. 

U?.'-COUTH'LY,  adv.     Oddly ;  strangely.     Drxjdcn. 

UN-COUTH'NESS,  (-kooth'ness,)  n.  Oddness  ; 
strangeness ;  want  of  agreeableness  derived  from 
familiarity  ;  as,  the  uncouthness  of  a  word  or  of  dress. 

UN-COV'E-NANT-ED,  a.  Not  promised  by  cove- 
nant ;  not  resting  on  a  covenant  or  promise. 

S.  Miller. 

UN-COVER,  (iin-kuv'er,) <v.  t.  To  divest  of  a  cov- 
er ;  to  remove  any  covering  from  ;  a  word  of  general 
use. 

2.  To  deprive  of  clothes  ;  to  strip ;  to  make  naked. 

Shak. 

3.  To  unroof,  as  a  building. 

4.  To  take  off*  the  hat  or  cap  ;  to  bare  the  head. 

5.  To  strip  of  a  vail,  or  of  any  thing  that  conceals  ; 
to  lay  open  ;  to  disclose  to  view. 

UN-COVERED,  (-kuv'erd,)pp.  Divested  of  a  cov- 
ering or  clothing;  laid  open  to  view  ;  made  bare. 


UNC 

UN-CO  V'ER-ING,  ppr.      Divesting  of  a   cover  or  of 

clothes  ;  stripping  of  a  vail ;  laving  open  to  view. 
UN-COWL',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  a  cowl. 
UN-COWL'EI),  pp.     Deprived  of  a  cow!. 
UN-CRAMP'/.'D,  (-krampt',)   a.      Not    cramped  ;   not 

confined  or  fettered;  free  from  constraint. 

Ed.  Rev. 
UN-€RE-ATE',  v.  t.     To  annihilate  ;  to  deprive  of 

existence. 

Who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  ehalt  know.  Milton. 

UN-CRE-AT'ED,  pp.    Reduced  to  nothing ;  deprived 

of  existence. 

2.  a.  Not  yet  created  ;  as,  misery  uncreated. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  produced  by  creation.    God  is  an  uncreated 
being.  Locke. 

UN-CRE-aT'TNG,  ppr.    Depriving  of  existence. 
UN-CRED'I-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  believed  ;  not  entitled 

to  credit.     [For  this,  Incredible  is  used.] 
UN-CRED'IT-A-BLE,  a.     Not  in  good  credit  or  repu- 
tation ;  not  reputable.  Hammond. 
2.  Not  for  the  credit  or  reputation.  Mitford. 
UN-CREDTP-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Want  of  reputation. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  disreputable. 
UN-CRED'IT-ED,  a.    Not  believed.  Warner. 
UN-CRIT'IC-AL,  a.     Not  critical. 

2.  T^'Dt  according  to  the  just  rules  of  criticism. 

M.  Stuart. 
UN-Cki'T'TC-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  critically. 
UN-eROP'P£U,  (-kropt',)  a.    Not  cropped ;  not  gath- 
ered. MilLm. 
UN-CROSS'£D,  (-krc.it',)  a.    Not  crossed  ;  not  can- 
celed. 
2.  Not  thwarted    not  opposed. 
UN-CROWD'ED,  a.    Not  crowded  ;  not  compressed  ; 

not  straitened  fur  want  of  room. 
UN-CROWN',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  a  crown  ;  to  de- 
throne. 
2.  To  pull  off  the  crown.  Dryden. 

UN-CROWN'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  a  crown. 

2.  a.  Not  crowned  ;  having  no  crown. 
UN-CROWN'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  crown. 
UN-CRUSH'ED,  (-krusht',)  a.     Not  crushed. 
UN-CRYS'TAL-LlNE,  a.     Not  crystalline  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  crystal ;  not  presenting  a  dis- 
tinct crystalline  texture.  Dana. 
UN-CRY'S'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE,  a.     Not  susceptible  of 

crystallization.  Ure. 

UN-CRYS'TAL-LIZ-ED,  a.     Not  crystallized. 
UNCTION,  n.     [Fr.  onction;  L.  unctio,  from  ungo,  to 
anoint.] 

1.  The  act  of  anointing.  Hooker. 

2.  Unguent;  ointment.     [ Unusual.]         Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  anointing  medically  ;  as,  mercurial 
unction.  ArbuUinot. 

4.  Any  thing  softening  or  lenitive.  Shak. 

5.  That  fervor  and  tenderness  of  address  which 
excites  piety  and  devotion.  Johnson. 

6.  Richness  of  gracious  affections. 

7.  Divine  or  sanctifying  grace.     1  John  i. 
Extreme  unction  ;  the  rite  of  anointing  in  the.  last 

hours  ;  or  the  application  of  sacred  oil  to  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet,  of  a  dying  person. 

Encyc.  Am. 
UN€T-II-OS'I-TY,  7t.     Oiliness;  fatness;  the  quality 

of  being  greasy.  Brown. 

UNCT'U-OUS,  a.    Fat ;  oily  ;  greasy. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
2.  Having  a  resemblance  to  oil ;  as,  the  unctuous 
feel  of  a  stone. 
UNCT'LI-OUS-NESS,  n.     Fatness  ;  oiliness. 

2.  The  quality  of  resembling  oil. 
UN-CULL  ED,  a.     Not  gathered. 

2.  Not  separated  ;  not  selected. 
UN-CUL'PA-BLE,  a.    Not  blamable  ;  not  faulty. 

Hooker. 
UN-CULT',  a.     [un  and  L.  cultus.]     Uncultivated; 

rude  ;  illiterate.     [Not  in  ii.se]     C.'i.  Rclig.  Appeal. 
UN-CUL'TI-VA-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  tilled 

or  cultivated. 
UN-CUL'TI-Va-TED,  a.     Not  cultivated  ;  not  tilled  ; 
not  used  in  tillage  ;  as.  an  uncultivated  tract  of  land. 
2.  Not  instructed  ;  liot  civilized;  rude;  rough  in 
manners  ;  as,  an  uncultivated  nation  or  age. 

Locke.     Roscommon. 
UN-CUL'TI-VA-TED-NESS,    n.      An    uncultivated 

state. 
UN-CUM'BER-ED,   a.      Not   burdened ;    not   embar- 
rassed. Driplen. 
UN-fOR'  A-BLE,  a.     Incurable.     [The  latter  is  mostly 

used.] 
UN-COR'A-BLY,  adv.     Incurahlv. 
UN-€URB'A-11LE,  a.     That  can  not   be   curbed    or 

checked.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-€URB'£D,  a.    Not  curbed  ;  not  restrained  ;  licen- 
tious. Shak. 
UN-CURL',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  ringlets. 

The  lion  uncurls  his  angry  mane.  Dryden. 

UN-CURL',  v.  i.    To  fall  from  a  curled  state,  as  ring 

lets  ;  to  become  straight.  Shck. 

UN-CURL'KD,  pp.     Loosed  from  ringlets. 
2.  a.  Not  curled  ;  not  formed  into  ringlets. 
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UND 

UN- CURL' TNG,  ppr.     Loosing  from  ringlets. 

UNeUR'RENT,  a.  Not  current ;  nut  passing  in  com- 
mon  payment ;  as,  uucurreut  coin  or  notes.     Shak. 

UN-CURSE',  (un-kurs',)  v.  t.  To  free  from  any  exe- 
cration.    [JVot  hsc(Z.]  Shak. 

UN-SUB.S'£D,  )  a.    Not  cursed  ;  not  execrated. 

UN-CURST^,     \  K.  Charles. 

UN-CUlt-TAll/fiD,  a.    Not  curtailed  ;  not  shortened. 

UN-CUll'TAIN,  v.  t.  To  remove  a  curtain  or  cover- 
ing from. 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-RI-LY,  adv.  In  an  unusual  man- 
ure. 

UN-CUS'TOM-A-RI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not 
customary. 

UN-GUS'TOM-A-RY,  a.     Not  customary  ;  not  usual. 

Dwight. 

UN-eUS'TOM-£D,  a.  Not  subjected  to  customs  or 
duty  J3sh. 

2.  That  has  not  paid  duty,  or  been  charged  with 
customs.  Smollett. 

UN-GUT',  a.     Not  cut ;  as,  trees  uncut  Waller. 

UN-DAM',  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  ob- 
struction. Dryden. 

UN-DAM'AG-JED,  a.  Not  damaged  ;  not  made  worse  ; 
as,  undamaged  goods. 

UN-DAM'MiSD,  pp.  Freed  from  a  dam,  mound,  or 
obstruction. 

UN-DAMP'£D,  (-dampt',)  a.  Nut  damped  ;  not  de- 
pressed. 

UN-DAN'GER-OUS,  a.     Not  dangerous.     Thomson. 

CN-DXRK'£N-£D,  a.     Not  darkened  or  obscured. 

UN'Da-TED,  a.     [L.  undatus;  unda,  a  wave.] 

Waved  ;  rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the 
margin,  as  a  leaf.  Lee. 

UN-DAT'ED,  a.     Not  dated  ;  having  no  date. 

UN-DAUNT  A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  daunted.    Harmar. 

UN-DAUNT'ED,  a.      Not  daunted;   not  subdued  or 

depressed  bv  fear  ;  intrepid.  Dryden. 

■  UN-DA UNT'ED-LY,  «t'«.     Boldly  ;  intrepidly.   South. 

UN-Da  UNT'ED-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  fearless  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity.  Pope. 

UN-DA VV.N'ING,  a.  Nut  yet  dawning;  not  gruwing 
light ;  not  opening  with  brightness.  Cowpcr. 

UN-DAZ'ZLED,  (-daz'zld,)  a.  Not  dazzled  ;  not 
confused  by  splendor.  Milton.     Boyle. 

UN-DEAF',  (-deef '  or  -def ',)  v.  t.  To  free  from  "deaf- 
ness.    [Not  in  use.] 

UN-DE-BA  U'RED,  (-hard',)  a.     Not  debarred. 

UN-DE-BAS'£D,  (-baste',)  a.  Not  debased  ;  not  adul- 
terated. Shak. 

UN-DE-BAUCH'-ED,  (-bawcht',)  a.  Not  debauched  ; 
not  corrupted  ;  pure.  Dryden. 

UN-DEC  A-GON,  n.  [L.  undceim,  eleven,  and  Gr. 
yuvta,  angle..] 

A  figure   of  eleven  angles,  and   consequently  of 
eleven  sides. 

UN-DE-€AY'ED,  a.  Not  decayed  ;  not  impaired  by 
age  or  accident ;  being  in  full  strength.        Dryden. 

UN-DE  GaY'ING,  a.      Not  decaying;    not   suffering 
diminution  or  decline. 
2.  Immortal  ;  as,  the  undecaying  joys  of  heaven. 

UN-DE-CEIT'FfJL,  a.     Not  deceitful. 

UN-DE-CEIV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deceived  ; 
not  subject  to  deception.  Holder. 

UN-DE-CElVE',  v.  t.  To  free  from  deception,  cheat, 
fallacy,  or  mistake,  whether  caused  by  others  or  by 
ourselves.  If  we  rely  on  our  own  works  for  salva- 
tion, the  Scriptures  may  undeceive  us. 

UN-DE-Ce!V'ED,  pp.     Disabused  of  cheat,  decep- 
tion, or  fallacy. 
2.  Not  deceived  ;  not  misled  or  imposed  on. 

UN-DE-CEIVING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  deception  or 
fallacy. 

UN-DE'CEN-A-RY,  a.     [L.  undecim,  eleven.] 

Eleventh  ;  occurring  once  in  every  period  of  eleven 
years.  Pres.  Stiles. 

UN-DE'CEN-CY,  7i.  Unbecomingness;  indecency. 
[  The  latter  ward  is  now  used.] 

UN-DE'CENT,a.  Not  decent ;  indecent.  [The  latter 
is  the  word  used.] 

UN-De'CENT-LY,  adv.  Indecently.  [The  latter  is 
the  word  used.] 

UN-DE-OEP'TIVE,  a.     Not  deceptive. 

UN-DE-CIIl'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  decided. 

South. 

UN-DE-CTD'ED,  a.  Not  decided;  not  determined; 
not  settled.  Hooker. 

UN-DE-CID'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  undecided  man- 
ner. 

UN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deci- 
phered. 

UN-DE-CI'PHER-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  deci- 
pherable. 

UN-DE-CT'PHER-SD,  a.  Not  deciphered  or  ex- 
plained. 

UN-DE- CT'SIVE,  a.  Not  decisive  ;  not  conclusive  ; 
not  determining  the  controversy  or  contest. 

Glanville. 

UN-DECK',  v.  t     To  divest  of  ornaments.         Shak. 

UN-DECK'£D,  (-dekt',)  pp.     Deprived  of  ornaments. 
2.  a.  Not  decked  ;  not  adorned.  Milton. 

UN-DE-€LAR'.ED,  a.    Not  declared  ;  not  avowed. 

UN-DE-GLIN'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  declined. 
2.  Not  to  be  avoided.  Hackctt. 
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UN-DE-CLIN'ED,  a.  Not  deviating  ;  not  turned 
from  the  right  way.  Sandys. 

2.  Not"  varied  in   termination  ;   as,  a  noun  uude- 
clbied. 

UN-DE-CLTN'ING,  a.     Not  declining. 

UN-DE  COM-PoS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  admitting  decom- 
position ;  that  can  not  be  decomposed.    Chemistry. 

UN-DE-COM-PoS'ED,  a.  Not  decomposed  j  not  sep- 
arated ;  as  constituent  particles.  Chemistry. 

UN-DE-COM-POUND'ED,  a.     Not  decompounded. 

Davy. 

UN-DEC'O-RA-TED,  a.  Not  adorned  ;  not  embel- 
lished ;  plain. 

To  leave  the  character  of  Christ  undecoraled,  (o  make  its  own 
impression.  Buckminsler. 

UN-DED'I-CA-TED,  a.     Not  dedicated;  not  conse- 
crated. 
2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
UN-DEED'ED,  a.    Not  signalized  by  any  great  action. 

Shak. 
2.  Not  transferred   by  deed ;    as,   undeeded   land. 
[Local.] 
UN-DE-FACE' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  defaced. 
UN-DE-FACED,    (-faste',)   a.      Not   deprived  of  its 

form  ;  not  disfigured  ;  as,  an  undefaced  statue. 
UN-DE-FAC'ED-NESS,  it.     State  of  being  undefaced. 
UN-DE-FEAS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  defeasible. 

[But  Indefeasible  is  chiefly  used.] 
UN-DE-FEN  D'ED,  a.    Not  defended  ;  not  protected. 

2.  Not  vindicated. 

3.  Open  to  assault;   being  without  works  of  de- 
fense. 

UN-DE-FEND'ING,  a.    Not  making  defense. 
UN-DE-FI'TCD,  (-fide',)  a.    Not  set  at  defiance ;   not 

challenged.  Spenser. 

UN-DE-FIL'-ED,  a.    Not  defiled ;   not  polluted  ;  not 

vitiated.  Milton. 

UN-DE-FIN' A-BLE,  a.     Not  definable;    not  capable 

of  being   described  or  limited;   as,  the   undrfinable 

bounds  of  space.  Grew. 

2.  That  can  not  be  described  by  interpretation  or 

definition. 

Simple  ideas  are  undcfinable.  Locke. 

UN-DE-FIN' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  [indefinable.  E.  T.  Fitch. 

UN-DE-FlN'£D,  a.    Not  defined  ;   not  described  by 
definition  or  explanation. 
2.  Not  having  its  limits  described. 

UN-DE-FLOUR'£D,  a.    Not  debauched ;  not  vitiated. 

Milton. 

UN-DE-FORM'ED,  a.     Not  deformed  ;  not  disfigured. 

UN-DE-FRAUD'ED,  a.     Not  defrauded.  [Pope. 

UN-DE-FRaY'E:D,  a.    Not  defrayed  ;  not  paid. 

UN-DE-GRAD'ED,  a.    Not  degraded. 

UN-DE'I-Fi_-£D,  pp.    Reduced  from  the  state  of  deitv. 

UN-De'I-FY,  v.  t.     To  reduce  from  the  state  of  deity. 

Mddison. 

UN-DE-LAY'75D,  (-de-lade',)  a.     Not  delayed. 

UN-DE-LAY'ING,  a.     Not  making  delay. 

UN-DEL'E-GA-TED,  a.  Not  delegated  ;  not  deputed  ; 
not  granted  ;  as,  undelegated  authority  ;  undelegated 
powers. 

UN-DE-LI B'ER-ATE,  a.     Not  deliberate. 

UN-DE  LI B'ER-a-TED,  a.  Not  carefully  considered  ; 
as,  an  iiudelib crated  measure.     [Not  correct.] 

Clarendon. 

UN-DE-LIB'ER-ATE-NESS,  b.  Want  of  delibera- 
tion. 

UN-DE-LIB'ER-A-TING,  a.  Not  deliberating  ;  not 
hesitating  ;  hasty  ;  prompt. 

UN-DE-LTGHT'ED,  a.  Not  delighted  ;  not  well 
pleased.  Milton. 

UN-DE-LIGHT'FUL,  a.  Not  giving  delight  or  great 
pleasure.  Clarendon. 

UN-DE-LIGHT'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  giving  de- 
light. 

UN-DE-LI VER-.ED,  a.  Not  delivered;  not  commu- 
nicated. 

UN-DE-LfJD'ED,  a.     Not  deluded  or  deceived. 

UN-DE-LO'SIVE,  a.     Not  delusive. 

UN-DE-Lu'SIVE-LY,  adv.     Not  delusively. 

UN-DE-LO'SIVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not  delu- 
sive. 

UN-DE-MAND'ED,  a.     Not  demanded  ;  not  required. 

UN-DE-MOL'IPH-£D,  (-de-mo!'istit,)  a.    Not  demol- 
ished ;  not  pulled  down.  Swift. 
2.  Not  destroved. 

UN-DE-MON'STRA-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  fuller 
evidence.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  capable  of  demonstration. 

UN-DE-MON'STRA-BLY,  adv.  Without  proving  by 
demonstration. 

UN-DE-MON'STRa-TED,  a.  Not  proved  by  demon- 
stration. Chalmers. 

UN-DE-NI' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  bo  denied  ;  as, 
undeniable  evidence. 

UN-DE-NT' A-BLY,  adv.  So  plainly  as  to  admit  no 
contradiction  or  denial.  Driiden. 

UN-DE-PEND'ING,  a.     Not  dependent.         Milton. 

UN-DE-PLoR'-ED,  a.     Not  lamented.  Dryden. 

UN-DE-PCS'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deposed 
from  office.  Milton. 

UN-DE-PRAV.ED,  a.    Not  corrupted  ;  not  vitiated. 
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UN-DEP'RE-GA-TED,  a.     Not  deprecated. 

UN-DE-1'RE'ClA-TED,  a.  Not  depreciated  ;  not  low- 
ered in  value.  Walsh. 

UN-DE-PRTV'ED,  a.  Not  deprived  ;  not  divested  of 
by  authority  ;  not  stripped  of  any  possession. 

UN'DER,  prep. t  [Gctll.  tlndar;  ^ax.  under;  D.  under; 
G.  unter  ;  probably  compounded  of  on  and  nether;  on 
the  nether  side.] 

1.  Beneath  ;  below  ;  so  as  to  have  something  over 
or  above.  He  stood  under  a  tree  ;  the  carriage  is  un- 
der cover.  We  may  see  things  under  water  ;  we  have 
a  cellar  wider  the  whole  house. 

2.  Iu  a  state  of  pupilage  or  subjection  to  ;  as,  a 
youth  under  a  tutor  ;  a  ward  under  v.  guardian  ;  colo- 
nies under  the  British  government. 

I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me. — 
Malt.  viii. 

3.  In  a  less  degree  than.  The  effect  of  medicine 
is  sometimes  under  and  sometimes  above  or  over  its 
natural  strength.  Hooker. 

4.  For  less  than.  He  would  not  sell  the  horse  -ais- 
der  forty  pounds. 

5.  Less  than  ;  below.  There  are  parishes  in  Eng- 
land under  forty  pounds  a  year. 

C.  With  the  pretense  of;  with  the  cover  or  pretext 
of.  He  does  this  under  the  name  of  love.  This  ar- 
gument is  not  to  be  evaded  uniier  some  plausible  dis- 
tinction. 

7.  With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half  a 
dozen  conceits.  Swift. 

8.  In  a  degree,  state,  or  rank  inferior  to. 

It  was  toe  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke.     Addison. 

9.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  ;  in  a  state  of  bearing 
or  being  burdened  ;  as,  to  travel  under  a  heavy  load ; 
to  live  under  extreme  oppression. 

10.  In  a  state  of  oppression  or  subjection  to ;  the 
state  in  which  a  person  is  considered  as  bearing  or 
having  any  thing  laid  upon  him  ;  as,  to  have  forti- 
tude under  the  evils  of  life  ;  to  have  patience  under 
pain,  or  under  misfortunes ;  to  behave  like  a  Christ- 
ian under  reproaches  and  injuries. 

11.  In  a  state  of  liability  or  obligation.  No  man 
shall  trespass  but  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
the  law.  Attend  to  the  condition  under  which  you 
enter  upon  your  office.  We  are  under  the  necessity 
of  obeying  the  laws.  Nuns  are  under  vows  of  chas- 
tity. VVe  all  lie  under  the  curse  of  the  law  until  re- 
deemed by  Christ. 

12.  In  the  state  of  bearing  and  being  known  by  ; 
as,  men  trading  under  the  firm  of  Wright  &  Co. 

13.  In  the  state  of;  in  the  enjoyment  or  possession 
of.     We  live  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

14.  During  the  time  of.  The  American  revolution 
commenced  under  the  administration  of  Lord  I\'urth. 

15.  Nut  having  reached  or  arrived  to  ;  below.  He 
left  three  sons  under  age. 

16.  Represented  by  ;  in  the  form  of.  Morpheus  is 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep.  [But 
7710/71/1,  in  Ethiopic,  signifies  cessatiun,  rest.] 

17.  In  the  state  of  protection  or  defense.  Under 
favor  of  the  prince,  our  author  was  promoted.  The 
enemy  landed  under  cover  of  their  batteries. 

18.  As  bearing  a  particular  character. 

The  duke  may  he  mentioned  under  the  double  capacity  of  a  poet 
and  a  divine.  Felton. 

19.  Being  contained  or  comprehended  in. 

Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  contests  between  the  popes 
and  the  secular  princes.  Lesley. 

20.  Attested  by  ;  signed  by.  Here  is  a  deed  under 
his  hand  and  seal. 

He  iias  lett  us  evidence  under  his  own  hand.  Locke. 

21.  In  a  state  of  being  handled,  treated,  or  dis- 
cussed, or  of  being  the  subject  of.  The  bill  is  now 
under  discussion.  VVe  shall  have  the  subject  under 
consideration  next  week. 

22.  In  subordination  to.  Under  God,  this  is  our 
only  safety. 

23.  In  subjection  or  bondage  to ;  ruled  or  influ- 
enced by  ;  in  a  moral  sense  ;  within  the  dominion  of. 

They  are  all  under  sin.  —  Rom.  iii. 

^Under  a  signature  ;  bearing,  as  a  name  or  title. 

Under  the  lee ;  to  the  leeward  ;  as,  under  the  Ice  of 
the  land.  Totten. 

Under  way ;  in  seamen's  language,  moving ;  in  a 
condition  to  make  progress. 

To  keep  under ;  to  hold  in  subjection  or  control  ;  to 
restrain. 

I  keep  under  my  body.  —  1  Cor.  ix. 

UN'DER,  a.  Lower  in  degree  ;  subject ;  subordinate  ; 
as,  an  under  officer  ;  under  sheriff. 

Under  is  much  used   in   composition.     For  the  et- 
ymologies, see  the  principal  words. 
UN-DER-AC'TION,  it.     Subordinate   action ;    action 
not  essential  to  the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes  or  underactions  —  are  parts  necessary  to  the 
main  design.  Dryden. 

UN-DER-A'GENT,  7i.     A  subordinate  agent.     South. 
UN-DE-RANG'ED,  a.     Nut  deranged. 
UN-DER-BEAR',  o.  (,    To  support ;  to  endure. 

Shak. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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2.  To  line  ;  to  guard  ;  as,  cloth  of  gold  uiidcrborne 
will]  blue  tinsel.    [Ofo.'J  Shah. 

UN-DBR-BEAIt'ER,  n.  In  funerals,  one  who  sus- 
ta:ns  the  corpse. 

UN-DER-Bfl)',  v.  t.  To  bid  or  offer  less  than  anoth- 
er, as  in  auctions,  when  a  contract  or  service  is 
set  up  in  tin-  lowest  bidder. 

PN-DER-BID'DiNG,  ppr.  Bidding  less  than  another. 
N-DER-BORNE',  pp.    Supported. 

v   V-DER-BOUGHT',  (-bawt',)  pp.  Bought  at  less  than 
"      .  tiling  is  worth. 

UNT)ER-BRED,  a.     Of  inferior  breeding  or  manners. 

UN'DER-BRUSH,  n.  .Shrubs  and  small  trees  in  a 
wood  ?r  forest,  growing  under  large  trees. 

Ui\T-DER-;.'U'P',  v.  t.  To  buy  at  less  than  a  thing  is 
worth.     [Not  used.]  Beaum.  S[  Fl. 

UN-DER-CHaM'BER-LAIN,  n.  A  deputy  chamber- 
l-i r t j  of  the  exchequer. 

UN'DER-eLAY,  b.  A  stratum  of  clay  lying  beneath 
other  strata  Lyell. 

UN'DER-eLERK,  n.  A  clerk  subordinate  to  the  prin- 
cipal clerk. 

UN'DER-eROPT,  n.  A  vault  under  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  church;  also,  a  vault  or  secret  walk 
under  ground.  Bultnkar. 

UN-l)ER-eUR'RENT,  n.  A  current  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  frequently  contrary  to  that  on  the  sur- 
face. Tottcn. 

UN-DER-DITCH',  v.  t.  To  form  a  deep  ditch  or 
trench  to  drain  the  surface  of  land. 

UN-DER-DCV,  v.  i.    To  act  below  one's  abilities. 

B.  Jonson. 
9.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite.  Grew. 

UN-DER-DONE',  pp.    Done  less  than  is  requisite. 

UN'DER-DoSE,  n.     A  quantity  less  than  a  dose. 

UN-DER-DOSE',  v.  i.     To  take  small  doses.      Chnfnc 

UN'DER-DRAIN,  n.  A  drain  or  trench  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

UN-DER-DRaiN',  v.  t.  To  drain  by  cutting  a  deep 
channel  below  the  surface. 

UN-DER-DRaIN'KD,  pp.  Drained  by  cutting  a  deep 
channel  below  the  surface. 

UN-DER-FACTION,  n.     A  subordinate  Taction. 

UN-DER-FARM'ER,  n.     A  subordinate  farmer. 

UN'DER-FEL-LoW,  n.    A  mean,  sorry  wretch. 

Sidney. 

UN-DER-FILL'ING,  n.    The  lower  part  of  a  building. 

Walton. 

UN-DER-FONG',  v.  t.     [Sax.fangan,  to  seize.] 

To  take  in  hand.     [O.'w.]  Spenser. 

UN-DER-FOQT',  adv.     Beneath.  Milton. 

UN-DER-FOOT',  a.  Low  ;  base ;  abject;  trodden 
down.  Milton. 

UN-DER-FUR'NISH,  v.  t.  To  supply  with  less  than 
enough.  Collier. 

UN-DER-FUR'NISH-£D,  (-fur'nisht,)  pp.  Supplied 
with  less  than  enough. 

UN-DER-FUR'NISH-ING,  ppr.  Furnishing  with 
less  than  enough. 

UN-DFR-FUR'RoW,  ado.  In  agriculture,  to  .sow  nn- 
derfurrow,  is  to  plow  in  seed.  This  phrase  is  applied 
to  other  operations,  in  which  something  is  covered 
by  the  furrow-slice. 

DN-DER-GIRD',  (-gurd',)  v.  U  [SeeGiim.]  Tobind 
below  ;  to  gird  round  the  bottom.     Acts  xxvii. 

UN-DER-GIRD'ING,  ppr.  Binding  below  ;  girding 
round  the  bottom. 

UN-DER-G5',  o.t.  To  suffer;  to  endure  something 
burdensome  or  painful  to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  as, 
to  undergo  toil  and  fatigue  ;  to  undergo  pain  ;  to  un- 
dergo grief  or  anxiety  ;  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
amputation. 

2.  To  pass  through.  Bread  in  the  stomach  under- 
goes the  process  of  digestion  ;  it  undergoes  a  material 
alteration. 

3.  To  sustain  without  fainting,  yielding,  or  sink- 
ing.   Can  you  undergo  the  operation  or  the  fatigue  ? 

■I.  To  be  the  bearer  of;  to  possess. 

Virtues  — 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo.     [Not  i?i  use.]  Slialc. 

5.  To  support;  to  hazard. 
I  have  moved  certain  Romans 

To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

6.  To  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge.    [06s.]  Sliatc. 

UN-DER-Go'ING,  ppr.     Suffering;  enduring. 

UN-DER-GONE',  (un-der-gawn',)  pp.  Borne;  suf- 
fered ;  sustained  ;  endured.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  evils  and  pains  he  has  undergone? 

UN-I>ER-GRAD'U-ATE,  n.  A  student  or  member  of 
a  university  or  college,  who  has  not  taken  his  first 
degree. 

UN-DER-GRAD'U-ATE-SHIP,  ».  The  state  of  being 
an  undergraduate.  Life  of  Palcn. 

UN-DER-GROUND',  n.  A  place  or  space  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  S.'ial:. 

UN'DER-GROUND,  a.  Being  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  as,  an  underground  story  or  apartment. 

UN-DER-GROUND',  adv.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

UN'DER-GRSWTH,  n.  That  which  grows  under 
trees;  shrubs  or  small  trees  growing  among  large 
ones.  Milton. 
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UN'DER-IIA.ND,  adv.     By  secret  means;    in  a   clan- 
destine manner.  Hooker. 
2.  By  fraud  ;  by  fraudulent  means.          Dryden. 

UN'DER-HAND,  a.  Secret;  clandestine;  usually 
implying  meanness  or  fraud,  or  both.  He  obtained 
the  place  by  underhand  practices. 

UN-DER-HAND'ED,  a.     Underhand;  clandestine. 
[  This  is  the  word  in  more  general  use  in  the  United 
Stales.] 

UN-DER-HAND'ED-LY,  adv.  Secretly  ;  clandestinely. 

UN-DER-HEW',  v.  t.  To  hew  a  piece  of  timber 
which  should  be  square,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appears  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  feet 
than  it  really  does.  Haldcman. 

UN-DE-RTV'A'D,  a.  Not  derived  ;  not  borrowed  ;  not 
received  from  a  foreign  source. 

UN-DER-KEEP'ER,  ?t.    A  subordinate  keeper. 

Gray. 

UN-DER-La'BOR-ER,  n.    A  subordinate  workman. 

Wilkins. 

UN-DER-LaID',  pp.  or  a.  [from  underlay.]  Having 
something  lying  or  laid  beneath;  as,  sand  underlaid 
with  clay. 

UN-DER-LaY',  v.  t.  To  lay  beneath ;  to  support  by 
something  laid  under. 

UN-DER-LAY'ING,  ppr.  Laying  beneath;  support- 
ing by  laying  something  under. 

UN'DER-LkAF,  n.    A  sort  of  apple  good  for  cider. 
Cyc.     Mortimer. 

UN-DER-LET',  v.  t    To  let  below  the  value. 

Smollett. 

2.  To  let  or  lease,  as  a  lessee  or  tenant ;  to  let 
under  a  lease. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  —  that  the  tenant  should  have 
power  to  underlet  his  farms.  Cyc. 

UN-DER-LET'TER,  n.    A  tenant  who  leases. 

UN-DER-LET'TING,  ppr.  Letting  or  leasing  under 
a  lease,  or  by  n  lessee. 

UN-DER-LET'TING,  v.    The  act  or  practice  of  let- 
ting lands  by  lessees  or  tenants. 
[This  is  called  also  Suuletti.no.] 

UN-DER-LIE',  v.  i.     To  lie  beneath. 

UN-DER-LINE',  v.  t.    To  mark  with  a  line  below  the 
words  ;  sometimes  called  Scoring. 
9.  To  influence  secretly.     [Nut  used.]       Wotton. 

UN-DER-LlN'£D,  pp.  Marked  with  a  line  under- 
neath. 

UN'DER-LING,  n.  An  inferior  person  or  agent;  a 
mean,  sorry  fellow.  Milton. 

UN-DER-LlN'[NG,  ppr.     Marking  with  a  line  below. 

UN'DER-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep.  Cyc. 

UN-DER-MaST'ED,  a.  Denoting  vessels  which  have 
masts  under  the  usual  dimensions.  Tottcn. 

UN-DER-MAS'TER,  n.  A  master  subordinate  to  the 
principal  master.  Loath. 

UN'DER-MEAL,  n.    A  repast  before  dinner. 

B.  Jonson. 

UN-DER-MlNE',  v.  t.  To  sap  ;  to  excavate  the  earth 
beneath,  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  to  fall,  or  of 
blowing  up;  as,  to  undermine  a  wall. 

9.  To  excavate  the  earth  beneath.  Rapid  streams 
often  undermine  their  banks  and  the  trees  growing 
upon  them. 

3.  To  remove  the  foundation  or  support  of  any 
thing  by  clandestine  means;  as,  to  undermine  reputa- 
tion ;  to  undermine  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

He  should  be  warned  who  are  li!;e  to  undermine  him.    Locke. 

UN-DER-MiN'£D,pp.    Sapped;  having  the  founda- 
tion removed. 
UN-DER-MIN'ER,  n.    One  that  saps,  or  excavates  the 
earth  beneath  any  thing, 

2.  One  that  clandestinely  removes  the  foundation 
or  support;  one  that  secretly  overthrows;  as,  an  un- 
derminer  of  the  church. 
UN-DER-MIN'ING,  ppr.     Sapping  ;  digging  away  the 
earth  beneath  ;  clandestinely  removing  the  supports 
of. 
UN'DER-MOST,  a.    Lowest  in  place  beneath  others. 
2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

The  parly  that  is  undermost.  Addison. 

UN'DERN,  n.    [Sax.]     The  third  hour  of  the  day,  or 

nine  o'clock.     [Not  in  use]  Chaucer. 

UN-DER-NicATH',    adv.      [under    and    neath.      See 
Nether.] 
Beneath  ;  below  ;  in  a  lower  place. 
Or  sullen  mole  that  runneth  underneath.  Milton. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  fiat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free  passage  unfler- 
nenlh.  Addison. 

UN-DER-NEATH',p7-ep.     Under;  beneath. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-DER-OF'FI-CER,  n.    A  subordinate  officer. 
UN-DE-ROG'A-TO-RY,  a.     Not  derogatory.     Boyle. 
UN'DER-PXRT,  n.     A  subordinate  part.       Dryden. 
UN-DER-PET'TI-COAT,  n.     A  petticoat  worn  under 

a  shirt  or  another  petticoat.  Spectator. 

UN-DER-PIN',  v.  t.    To  lay  stones  Under  the  sills  of 

a  building,  on  which  it  is  to  rest. 
2.  To  support   by  some   solid   foundation  ;   or  to 

place  something  underneath  for  support. 
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UN-DER-PIN'N/?D,  (-pind'O  pp  Supported  by  stones 
or  a  foundation. 

UN-DER-PIN'.NING,  ppr.  Placing  stones  under  the 
sills  fur  support. 

UN-DEU-PIN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  laying  stones 
under  sills. 

2.  The  stones  on  which  a  building  immediately 
rests. 

UN'DER-PLOT,  n.  A  series  of  events  in  a  play, 
proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main  story,  and 
subservient  to  it.  Dryden. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme. 

UN-DER-PRAISE',  v.  t.    To  praise  below  desert. 

Dryden. 

UN-DER-PRTZE',  v.  t.  To  value  at  less  than  the 
worth  ;  to  undervalue.  Shak. 

UN-DER-PRIZ'/oD,  pp.     Undervalued. 

UN-DER-PRIZ'ING,  ppr.     Undervaluing. 

UN-DER-PROP',  v.  t.     To  support  ;  to  uphold. 

And  underprop  the  he-     uttt  hears  the  crown.  Fcnlon. 

UN-DER-PRO-PoR'Ti^-tV-ED,  a.  Having  too  little 
proportion. 

Scanty  ami  underj>roporlioned  returns  of  civility.  Collier. 

UN-DER-PROP'P£D,  (-propt',)  pp.    Supported  ;   up- 
held. 
2.  a.     Having  props  underneath.  Barter. 

UN-DER-PULL'ER,  n.  An  inferior  puller.  [Not  in 
use.]  Collier. 

UN-DER-RaTE',  v.  t.  To  rate  too  low  ;  to  rale  be 
low  the  value:  to  undervalue.  Buck. 

UN'DER-RATE,  ti.  A  price  less  than  the  worth  ;  as, 
to  sell  a  thing  at  an  underrate. 

UN-DER-RST'ED,  pp.     Rated  too  low;  undervalued. 

UN-DER-RUN',  o.  t.  To  pass  under  in  a  boat ;  as,  to 
underrttn  a  cable.  Totten. 

To  underrun  a  tackle;  to  separate  its  parts  and  put 
them  in  order.  Mnr.  Diet. 

UN-DER-SAT'U-Ra-TED,  a.  Not  fully  saturated  ;  a 
chemical  term. 

UN-DER-SAY',  v.  t.  To  say  by  way  of  derogation  or 
contradiction.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UN-DER-SCoRE',  v.  t.     To  draw  a  mark  under. 

UN-DER-ReoR'^D,  pp.     Marked  underneath. 

UN-DER-Si  'OR'ING,  ppr.     Marking  underneath. 

UN-DER-SEC'RE-TA-RY,  n.  A  secretary  subordi- 
nate to  the  principal  secretary.  Bacon. 

UN-WER  SELL',  o.t.  To  sell  the  same  articles  at  a 
lower  price  than  another.' 

UN-DER-SELL'ING,  ppr.     Selling  at  a  lower  price. 

UN-DER-SERV'ANT,  n.     An  inferior  servant. 

UN-DER-:5F,T',  ii.  t.     To  prop  ;  to  support.      Bacon. 

UN'DER-SET,  n.  A  current  of  water  below  the 
surface.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-DER-SET'TER,  n.  A  prop ;  a  pedestal  ;  a  sup- 
port.    1  A'inirs  vii. 

UN-DER-SET'TING,ppr.     Propping;  supporting. 

UN-DER-SET'T ING,  n.   The  lower  part ;  the  pedestal. 

Wolton. 

UN-DER-SHER'IFF,  ft.     A  sheriff's  deputy. 

UN-DER-SIIER'IFF-RY,  n.  The  office  of  an  under- 
sheriff.     [Not  in  use.] 

UN'DER-SHOT,  a.*  .Moved  by  water  passing  under 
the  wheel;  opposed  to  Overshot  ;  as,  an  undershot 
mill  or  mill-wheel. 

UN'DER-SliltUB,  n.     A   low   shrub,  permanent  and 
woody  at  the  base,  but  the  branches  decaying  yearly. 
Burton.     Martyn. 

UN-DER-STGN',  B.  t.  To  write  one's  name  at  the 
foot  or  end  of  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument. 

UN-DER -^TGN'^D,  pp.  Written  or  subscribed  at  the 
bottom  or  end  of  a  writing. 

UN-DER-SIGN'iCD,  7t.     One  who  undersigns. 

UN-DER-SIGN'ING,  /7/»7-.     Subscribing. 

UN-DER-SIZ'iiD,  a.  Being  of  a  size  less  than  com- 
mon. 

UN'DER-SOIL,  n.     Soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  subsoil. 

Jlsial.  Rev. 

UN-DER-PoLD',  pp.     Sold  at  a  lower  price. 

UN'DER-SONG,  71.     Chorus  ;  burden  of  a  song. 

Menalcis  shall  sustain  his  undersong.  Dryden. 

UN-DER-SPAR'RED.     See  Undermasted. 
UN-DER-STAND',  r.  t. :   pret.  and  pp.   Understood. 

[under  and  stand.   The  sense  is,  to  support  or  hold  in 

mind.] 

1.  To  have  just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  com- 
prehend ;  to  know  ;  as,  to  understand  a  problem  in 
Euclid  ;  to  understand  a  proposition  or  a  declaration. 

2.  To  have  the  same  ideas  as  the  person  who 
speaks,  or  the  ideas  which  a  person  intends  to  com- 
municate. I  understood  the  preacher  j  the  court  per- 
fectly understand  the  advocate  or  his  argument. 

3.  To  receive  or  have  the  ideas  expressed  or  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  in  a  writing  or  book  ;  to  know 
the  meaning.  It  is  important  that  we  should  under- 
stand the  sacred  oracles. 

4.  To  know  the  meaning  of  signs,  or  of  any  thing 
intended  to  convey  ideas;  as,  to  understand  a  nod, 
a  wink,  or  a  motion. 

5.  To  suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned   interpreters  understood  the  words  of  sin.  and 
not  of  Abel.  Locke. 


6.  To  know  by  experience. 


Milton. 
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7.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  understood.  Milton. 

8.  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally.       Shllingfteet. 

9.  Tj  know  another's  meaning.  Milton. 

10.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction.    Milton. 

11.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

War  then,  war, 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved.  Milton. 

12.  To  know  what  is  not  expressed.         Milton. 

1  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection  ;  understand  the  same 
Of  Ash.  Milton. 

13.  To  learn  ;  to  be  informed.  I  understand  that 
congress  have  passed  the  bill. 

UN-DER-STAND',  v.  i.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  to  be  an  intelligent  and  conscious 
being. 

All  my  soul  be 
Impiradiscd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand,  and  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another  ;  to  learn. 
I  understood  of  the  evil  that  Eliashib  did.  —  Neh.  xiii. 
UN-DER-STAND'A-BLE,a.   That  can  be  understood. 

[Not  much  used.]  Chillinaworth. 

UN-DER-STAND'ER,  n.      One  who  understands  or 

knows  by  experience.     [Little  used.]   Bcaum.  Sf  Fl. 
UN-DER-STAND'ING,  ppr.  t  Comprehending;  appre- 
hending the  ideas  or  sense  of  another,  or  of  a  writ- 
ing j  learning  or  being  informed. 

2.  a.  Knowing;  skillful.  He  is  an  understanding 
man. 
UN-DER-STAND'ING,  n.  The  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of  things 
presented  to  it,  or  by  which  it  receives  or  compre- 
hends the  ideas  which  others  express  and  intend  to 
communicate.  The  understanding  is  called  also  the 
intellectual  faculty.  It  is  the  faculty  by  means  of 
which  we  obtain  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge. 
Luke  xxiv.    Eplu  i. 

By  understanding,  I  mean  that  ficnlty  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  apprehend  the  objects  of  knowledge,  generals  or  particu- 
lars, absent  or  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or  false- 
hood, good  or  evil.  Walls. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
givelh  him  understanding. — Job  xxxii. 

2.  Knowledge  ;  exact  comprehension. 

Right  understanding  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  visible  or 
probable  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Intelligence  between  two  or  more  persons ; 
agreement  of  minds  ;  union  of  sentiments.  There  is 
a  good  understanding  between  the  minister  and  his 
people. 

UN-DER-STAND'ING-LY,  adv.  Intelligibly;  with 
full  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  a  question  or 
subject ;  as,  to  vote  upon  a  question  understandingly ; 
to  act  or  judge  understandingly. 

The  gospel  may  be  neglected,  but  it  can  not  be  understandingly 
disbelieved.  J.  JJawes. 

UN-DER-STATE',  v.  t.  To  state  or  represent  less 
strongly  than  the  truth  will  bear. 

UN-DER'-STOOD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Understand. 

UN'DER-STRAP-PER,  n.  A  petty  fellow;  an  infe- 
rior agent.  Swift. 

UN-DER-STKA'TUM,  n.  Subsoil  ;  the  bed  or  layer 
of  earth  on  which  the  mold  or  soil  rests.  Cyc. 

UN-DER-STRoKE',  -n.  t.    To  underline.  Swift. 

.  UN-DER-TAK'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  undertaken. 
[Not  in  use.]  Chillingworth. 

UN-DER-TAKE',  v.  t.;  pret.  Undertook;  pp.  Un- 
dertaken,    [under  and  lake.] 

1.  To  engage  in  ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  take  in  hand  ; 
to  begin  to  perform.  When  I  undertook  this  work,  I 
had  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
my  labors. 

2.  To  covenant  or  contract  to  perform  or  execute. 
A  man  Undertakes  to  erect  a  house,  or  to  make  a  mile 
of  canal,  when  he  enters  into  stipulations  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  To  attempt ;  as,  when  a  man  undertakes  what 
he  can  not  perform. 

4.  To  assume  a  character.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 

5.  To  engage  with  ;  to  attack. 

Your  lorlship  should  not  undertake  every  companion  you  offend. 
[iVot  in  use.]  Sitak. 

6.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.    [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-DER-TAKE',  v.  i.  To  take  upon  or  assume  any 
business  or  province. 

0  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  undertake  for  me.  — Is.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard.  They  dare  not  under- 
take. 

3.  To  promise  ;  to  be  bound. 

1  dare  undertake  they  will  not  lose  their  labor.        Woodicard. 
To  undertake  for;  to  be  bound  ;  to  become  surety 

for. 
UN-DER-TAK'.EN,  pp.   of  Undertake.      The  work 

was  undertaken  .at  his  own  expense. 
UN-DER-TAK'ER,   n.      One   who  undertakes;   one 

who  engages  in  any  project  or  business. 

Clarendon. 
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2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perform  any 
work  for  another.  Swift 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals.  Young. 
UN-DER-TaK'ING,  ppr.      Engaging  in  ;    taking   in 

hand  ;  beginning  to  perform  ;  stipulating  to  exe- 
cute. 

UN-DER-TaK'ING,  n.  Any  business,  work,  or  proj- 
ect which  a  person  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  per- 
form ;  an  enterprise.  The  canal,  or  the  making  of 
the  canal,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance 
of  almost  four  hundred  miles,  was  the  greatest  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  in  modern  times.  The  attempt 
to  find  a  navigable  passage  to  the  Pacific  round 
North  America,  is  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and 
probably  useless  to  navigation. 

UN-DER-TEN'ANT,  n.  The  tenant  of  a  tenant; 
one  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  of  a  tenant. 

UN'DER-TIME,  n.  Undern-tide  ;  the  time  after  din- 
ner, or  in  the  evening.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UN-DER-TOOK',  pret.  of  Undertake. 

UN'DER-ToVV,  n.  [under  and  tow.]  A  current  of 
water  below,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  on 
the  surface. 

UN-DER-TREAS'UR-ER,  (un-der-trezh'ur-er,)  n.  A 
subordinate  treasurer. 

UN-DER-VAL-IJ-A'TTON,  n.  The  act  of  valuing  be- 
low the  real  worth  ;  rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 

UN-DER-VAL'UE,  v.  t.  To  value,  rate,  or  estimate 
below  the  real  worth. 

2.  To  esteem  lightly  ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth. 

In  comparison  of  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  undervalued  ail 
designs  of  authority.  AUerbury. 

3.  To  despise;  to  hold  in  mean  estimation. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  undervalue  the  other 
parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

UN-DER-VAL'UE,  n.    Low  rate  or  price  ;   a  price 

less  than  the  real  worth.  Hamilton. 

UN-DER-VAL'0.-ED,  pp.    Estimated  at  less  than  the 

real  worth  ;  slighted  ;  despised. 
UN-DER-VAL'l[-ER,  n.    One  who  esteems  lightly. 

Walton. 
UN-DER-VAL'TJ-ING,  ppr.    Estimating  at  less  than 

the  real  worth  ;  slighting  ;  despising. 
UN-DER-WENT',  pret.  of  Undergo.     He  underwent 

severe  trials. 
UN'DER-WOOD,  n.    Small   trees  that  grow  among 

large  trees;  coppice.  Mortimer. 

UN'DER-WORK,    (un'der-wurk,)    n.       Subordinate 

work  ;    petty  affairs.  Mdison. 

UN-DER-WORK',  (un-der-wurk',)  v.  t.    To  destroy 

by  clandestine  measures.  Shak. 

2.  To  work  or  labor  upon  less  than  is  sufficient,  or 
proper.  Dryden. 

3.  To  work  at  a  less  price  than  others  in  the  like 
employment ;  as,  one  mason  may  underwork  anoth- 
er ;  a  shoemaker  can  not  underwork  a  joiner. 

UN'DER-VVORK-ER,  n.  One  who  underworks  ;  or 
a  subordinate  workman. 

UN-DER-WORK'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  clandestine- 
ly ;  working  at  less  price  than  others  in  the  like  em- 
ployment. 

UN-DER-WORK'MAN,  n.     A  subordinate  workman. 

UN-DER-WRITE',  (-rite',)  v.  t.  [See  Write.]  To 
write  under  something  else. 

The  change  I  have  made,  I  have  here  underwritten. 

Saunderson. 

2.  To  subscribe.  We,  whose  names  are  underwrit- 
ten, agree  to  pay  the  sums  expressed  against  our  re- 
spective names. 

3.  To  subscribe  one's  name  for  insurance  ;  to  set 
one's  name  to  a  policy  of  insurance,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  answerable  for  loss  or  damage,  for  a 
certain  premium  per  cent.  Individuals  underwrite 
policies  of  insurance,  as  well  as  companies. 

The  broker  who  procures  insurance,  ought  not,  by  underipriting 
the  policy,  to  deprive  the  parties  of  his  unbiased  testimony. 
Marshall. 

UN-DER-WRITE',  v.  i.     To  practice  insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ER,  n:  One  who  insures  ;  an  in- 
surer ;  so  called  because  he  underwrites  his  name  to 
the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

UN-DER-WRIT'ING,   ppr.      Writing   under    some- 
thing. 
2.  Subscribing  a  policy ;  insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  in- 
suring ships,  goods,  houses,  &c. 

UN-DER-WRIT'TEN,  pp.  Written  under;  sub- 
scribed. 

UN-DE-SCEND'I-RLE,  a.  Not  descendible;  not  ca- 
pable of  descending  to  heirs. 

UN-DE-SCRIB'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. 

UN-DE-S€RIB'.ED,  a.     Not  described.  Hooker. 

UN-DE-SCRlED',  a.  Not  descried;  not  discovered; 
not  seen.  fVollaston. 

UN-DE-SERVED,  a.    Not  deserved  ;  not  merited. 

Sidney. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED-LY,  ado.  Without  desert,  either 
good  or  evil.  Milton.     Dryden. 

UN-DE-SERV'ED-NESS,  n.     Want  of  being  worthy. 

Newton. 

UN-DE-SERV'ER,  n.    One  of  no  merit  Shak. 
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UN-DE-SERV'ING,  a.  Not  deserving;  not  having 
merit.  God  continually  supplies  the  wants  of  his 
undeserving  creatures. 

2.  Not  meriting,  with  of;  as,  a  man  undeserving  of 
happiness,  or  of  punishment.  Sidney.     Pope. 

UN-DE-SERV'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  meriting  any 
particular  advantage  or  harm.  Milton. 

UN-DES'IG-NA-TED,  a.     Not  designated.     Warton. 

UN-DE-SIGN'-ED,  (-slnd',)a.  Not  designed;  not  in- 
tended ;  not  proceeding  from  purpose ;  as,  to  do  an 
undesigned  injury. 

UN-DE-SIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  design  or  inten- 
tion. 

UN-DE-S7GN'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  design  or 
set  purpose.  Palcy. 

UN-DE-SlGN'ING,  a.     Not  acting  with  set  purpose. 
2.  Sincere ;  upright ;  artless ;  having  no  artful  or 
fraudulent  purpose.    It  is  base  to  practice  on  under- 
signing minds. 

UN-DE-SIR' A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  desired  ;  not  to  be 
wished  ;  not  pleasing.  Milton. 

UN-DE-SIR'-ED,  a.    Not  desired,  or  not  solicited. 

UN-DE-SIR'ING,  a.    Not  desiring ;  not  wishing. 

Dryden. 

UN-DE-SIR'OUS,  a.     Not  desirous. 

UN-DE-SPAIR'ING,  a.    Not  yielding  to  despair. 

Dyer. 

UN-DE-SPOIL'£D,  a.    Not  despoiled. 

UN-DES'TIN-ED,  a.     Not  destined. 

UN-DE-STROY'A-BLE,  a.  Indestructible.  [Not  in 
use.]  Boyle. 

UN-DE-STROY'ED,  a.  Not  destroyed  ;  not  wasted  ; 
not  ruined.  Locke. 

UN-DE-TACH'ED,  (un-de-tacht',)  a.  Not  detached  ; 
not  separated. 

UN-DE-TECT'ED,  a.  Not  detected  ;  not  discovered  ; 
not  laid  open.  R.  Q.  Harper. 

UN-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  deter- 
mined or  decided.  Locke. 

UN-DE-TERM' 1N-ATE,  a.  Not  determinate;  not 
settled  or  certain.  [But  Indeterminate  is  now 
generally  used.] 

UN-DE-TERM'IN-ATE-NESS,  n.  Uncertainty ;  un- 
settled state. 

UN-DE-TERM-IN-A'TION,  n.  Indecision;  uncer- 
tainty of  inind.  [See  Indetermination,  which  is 
chiefly  used.] 

UN-DE-TER\1'IN-£D,  a.    Not  determined  ;  not  set- 
tled ;  not  decided.  Locke. 
2.  Not  limited  ;   not  defined ;   indeterminate. 

Hale. 

UN-DE-TER'RED,  a.  Not  deterred  ;  not  restrained 
by  fear  or  obstacles.  Mitford. 

UN-DE-TEST'ING,o.    Not  detesting ;  not  abhorring. 

Thomson  ■ 

UN-DE-VEL'OP-ED,  (-de-vel'opt,)  a.  Not  opened  or 
unfohled. 

UN-De'VI-a-TING,  a.  Not  deviating;  not  depart- 
ing from  the  way,  or  from  a  rule,  principle,  or  pur- 
pose ;  steady  ;  regular  ;  as,  an  undeviating  course  of 
virtue.  Panoplist. 

2.  Not  erring;  not  wandering;  not  crooked. 

Cowper. 

UN-De'VI-a-TING-LY,  adv.  Without  wandering; 
steadily  ;  regularly. 

UN-DE'VI-OUS,  a.    Not  devious. 

UN-DE'VI-OUS-LY,  adv.     Not  deviously. 

UN-DE-V6T'ED,  a.     Not  devoted.  "  Clarendon. 

UN-DE-VOUR'ED,  a.     Not  devoured. 

UN-DE-VOUT',  a.  Not  devout ;  having  no  devo- 
tion. 

UN-DEX'TROUS,  a.     Not  dextrous;  clumsy. 

UN-DI'A-DEM-ED,  a.     Not  adorned  with  a  diadem. 

UN-DI-APH'A-NOUS,  a.  Not  transparent;  not  pel- 
lucid. Boyle. 

UN-DID',  pret.  of  Undo. 

UN-DIP-FOS'ED,  (-dif-fuz'ed,)  a.    Not  diffused. 

UN-DIG'E-NOUS,  (-dij'e-nus,)  a.  [L.  unda,  wave, 
and  Gr.  ytvot,  kind.] 

Generated  by  water.  Kirjcan. 

UN-DI-GEST'ED,  a.  Not  digested  ;  not  subdued  by 
the  stomach  ;  crude.  J2rbuthnot. 

UN-DIGHT',  (-dlte',)  v.  t.     To  put  off.     [Ol>s.] 

Spenser. 

UN-DIG'NI-FJ-ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  dignified  ;  com- 
mon ;  mean.  Swift. 

UN  DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  diminu- 
tion. Scott. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  tlimin- 
ishable. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-ED,  (-de-min'isht,)  a.  Not  dimin- 
ished ;  not  lessened;  unimpaired.  Milton.  Dryden. 

UN-DI-MIN'ISH-ING,  a.  Not  diminishing  ;  not  be- 
coming less. 

UN-DIM'M£D,  a.     Not  made  dim ;   not  obscured. 

Alien, 

UN-DINE'.  7t.  [L.  unda.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Cabalists  to  a  class  of  spirits  residing  in  the  waters. 

Brande. 

UN-DINT'ED,  a.     Not  impressed  by  a  blow.     Shak. 

UN-DIP-LO-MAT'I€,  a.  Not  according  to  the  rules 
of  diplomatic  bodies. 

UN-DIP'PED,  (-dipt',)  a.    Not  dipped  ;  not  plunged. 

Dryden. 


FXTE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK. 
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UND 


UN-Di-RE€T'ED,  a.    Not  directed  ;  not  guided  ;  left 
without  direction. 
2.  Not  addressed  ;    not  superscribed  ;  as  a  letter. 

UN-DIS-AP-POINT'ED,  a.    Not  disappointed. 

Elphinstone. 

UN-DIS-BAND'JSD,  a.    Not  disbanded. 

UN-D1S-CERN'£D,  (-diz-zernd',)  a.  Not  discerned ; 
not  seen  ;  not  observed  ;  not  descried  ;  not  discov- 
ered ;  as,  truths  undiscerned.  Brown. 

UN-DIS-CERN'ED-LY,  (-diz-zern'ed-le,)  adv.  In 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  discovered  or  seen. 

Boyle. 

UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLE,  (-diz-zern'e-bl,)  a.  That  can 
not  be  discerned,  seen,  or  discovered;  invisible  ;  as, 
undiscemible  objects  or  distinctions.  Rogers. 

UN-D1S-CERN'1-BLE-NESS,  (-diz-zern'-,)  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  undiscemible. 

UN-D1S-CERN'I-BLY,  ado.  In  a  way  not  to  be  dis- 
covered or  seen  ;  invisibly  ;  imperceptibly.     South. 

UN-DIS-CERN'ING,  (-diz-zern'-,)  a.  Not  discerning  ; 
not  making  just  distinctions;  wanting  judgment  or 
the  power  of  discrimination. 

UN-DIS-CERN'ING,  n.    Want  of  discernment. 

Spectator. 

UN-DIS-CHaRG'.ED,  a.    Not  discharged. 

UN-UI3'CI-PLIN-£D,  a.  Not  disciplined  ;  not  duly 
exercised  and  taught ;  not  subdued  to  regularity  and 
order  ;  raw ;  as,  undisciplined  troops  ;  undisciplined 
valor.  Madison. 

2.  Not    instructed  ;    untaught  ;    as,    undisciplined 
minds, 

UN-DIS-CLoSE',  (un-dis-kloze',)  v.  t.  Not  to  dis- 
cover.    [Jl  bad  word.]  Daniel. 

UN-DIS-CLOS'ED,  a.    Not  disclosed;  not  revealed. 

UN-DIS-eOL'OR-£D,  (-dis-kul'lurd,)  a.  Not  dis- 
colored. 

UN-DFS-€ON-CERT'ED,  a.     Not  disconcerted. 

UN-DIS-eORD'ANT,  a.     Not  discordant. 

UN-DIS-CORD'ING,  a.  Not  disagreeing  ;  not  jarring 
in  music  ;  harmonious;  as,  undiscording  voices. 

Milton. 

UN-DIS-COUR'AG-£D,  a.     Not  disheartened. 

UN-DIS-eOV'ER-A-BLE,  (-kuv'er-,)  a.  That  can  not 
be  discovered  or  found  out ;  as,  undiscooerable  prin- 
ciples. 

UN-DIS-eOV'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 
be  discovered. 

TJN-DIS-€OV'ER-£D,  (-kuv'erd,)a.  Not  discovered  ; 
not  seen  ;  not  descried.  Dryden. 

DN-DIS-eRED'IT-ED,  a.    Not  discredited. 

IVarburton, 

UN-DIS-CREET',  a.    Not  discreet  ;    not  prudent  or 
[Instead  of  this,  Indiscreet  is  used.]  [wise. 

UN-DIS-CREET'LY,   adv.     Indiscreetly.      [See   In- 

UN-DIS-€RIM'IN-a-TING,  a.    Not  discriminating. 

UN-DIS-eUSS'£D,  (-dis-kust',)  a.  Not  discussed; 
not  argued  or  debated.  Du  Ponceau. 

UN-DIS-GRACED,  (-dis-grast',)  a.  Not  disgraced  or 
dishonored. 

UN-DIS-GUIffi'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  he  disguised. 

UN-DIS-GUIS'-ED,  (-glzd',)  a.  [See  Guise.]  Not 
disguised  ;  not  covered  with  a  mask,  or  with  a  false 
appearance.  Dryden. 

2.  Open  ;  frank  ;  candid  ;  plain  ;  artless.  Rogers. 

UN-DIS-HEaRT'-EN-ED,  a.     Not  discouraged. 

TJN-DIS-HON'OR-£D,  (-diz-on'urd,)a.  [See  Honor.] 
Not  dishonored  ;  not  disgraced.  Shak. 

UN-DIS-MaY'£D,  (made',)  a.  Not  dismayed;  not 
disheartened  by  fear ;  not  discouraged  ;  as,  troops  un- 
dismayed. 

UN-DIS-O-BLIG'ING,  a.     Inoffensive.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

UN-DIS-OR'DER-£D,  a.  Not  disordered;  not  dis- 
turbed. 

UN-DIS-FENS'ED,  (-dis-penst',)  a.    Not  dispensed. 
2.  Not  freed  from  obligation. 

UN-DIS-PENS'ING,  a.  Not  allowing  to  be  dispensed 
with.  MUlon. 

UN-D(S-PERS'ED,  (-dis-perst',)  a.  Not  dispersed; 
not  scattered.  Boyle. 

UN-DIS-PLaY'£D,  a.     Not  displayed  ;  not  unfolded. 

UN-DIS-PCS'jED,  (-dis-p5zd',)  a.     Not  disposed. 

Undisposed  of;   not   disposed   of;   not   bestowed ; 
not  parted  with  ;  as,  employments  undisposed  of. 

Swift. 

UN-DIS-PoS'ED-NESS,  n.  Indisposition;  disincli- 
nation. 

UN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  disputable. 

[But  the  word  now  used  is  Indisputable.] 

UN-DIS'PU-TA-BLE  NESS,  n.  A  state  of  not  being 
disputable. 

UN-DIS-PuT'ED,  a.  Not  disputed  ;  not  contested  ; 
not  called  in  question;  as,  an  undisputed  title  ;  un- 
disputed truth.  Dryden. 

UN-DIS-OUI'ET-ED,  a.  Not  disquieted  ;  not  dis- 
turbed. Tookc. 

UN-DIS-SEM'BLED,  a.  Not  dissembled  ;  open  ;  un- 
disguised ;  unfeigned;  as,  undisscmblcd  friendship 
or  piety.  Warton.    Atlerbury. 

UN-DIS-SEM'BLING,  a.  Not  dissembling  ;  not  ex- 
hibiting a  false  appearance  ;  not  false.       Thomson. 

UN-DIS'SI-PA-TED,  a.    Not  dissipated  ;  not  scattered. 

Boyle. 


UN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  [See  Dissolve.]  That 
can  not  be  dissolved  or  melted.  Orcenhill. 

2.  That  may  not  be  loosened  or  broken  ;  as,  the  un- 
dissolvable  ties  of  friendship. 

TJN-DIS-SOLV'£D,  a.    Not  dissolved  ;  not  melted. 

Cowper. 

UN-DIS-SOLV'ING,e.  Not  dissolving;  not  melting; 
as,  the  undissolving  ice  of  the  Alps. 

UN-DIS-TEM'PER-.ED,  a.     Not  diseased  ;  free  from 
malady. 
2.  Free  from  perturbation.  Temple. 

UN-DIS-TEND'ED,  a.     Not  distended ;  not  enlarged. 

UN-DIS-TILL'ED,  a.     Not  distilled. 

UN-DIS-TIN"G(JISH-A-BLE,  (-ting'gwish-a-bl,)  o. 
That  can  not  be  distinguished  by  the  eye ;  not  to  be 
distinctly  seen.  Shak. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  or  distinguished  by  the  intel- 
lect, by  any  peculiar  property.  Locke. 

UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  distinc- 
tion ;  so  as  not  to  be  known  from  each  other,  or  to  be 
separately  seen.  Barrow. 

UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ED,  (-dis-ting'gwisht,)  a.  Not 
distinguished  ;  not  so  marked  as  to  be  distinctly 
known  from  each  other. 

Undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill.  Dryden. 

S.  Not  separately  seen  or  descried.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned.  Swift. 

4.  Having  no  intervenient  space.  Shak. 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Denham. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

Pope. 

7.  Not  distinguished  by  any  particular  eminence. 
UN-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ING,  a.     Making  no  difference  ; 

not  discriminating  ;  as,  undistinguishing  favor. 
Undistinguishing  distribution  of  good  and  evil.  Addison. 

UN-DIS-TORT'ED,  a.    Not  distorted ;  not  perverted. 

More. 

UN-DIS-TRACT'ED,  a.  Not  perplexed  by  contra- 
riety or  confusion  of  thoughts,  desires,  or  concerns. 

Boyle. 

UN-DIS-TRACT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  disturbance 
from  contrariety  of  thoughts  or  multiplicity  of  con- 
cerns. Boyle. 

UN-DIS-TRAeT'ED-NESS,  n.  Freedom  from  dis- 
turbance or  interruption  from  contrariety  or  multi- 
plicity of  thoughts  and  concerns.  Boyle. 

UN-DIS-TRIB'lJ-TED,a.     Not  distributed  or  allotted. 

UN-DIS-TURB'£D,  a.  Free  from  interruption  ;  not 
molested  or  hindered;  as,  undisturbed  with  com- 
pany or  noise. 

2.  Free  from  perturbation  of  mind  ;  calm  ;  tran- 
quil;  placid;  serene;  not  agitated.  To  be  undis- 
turbed by  danger,  by  perplexities,  by  injuries  re- 
ceived, is  a  most  desirable  object. 

3.  Not  agitated  ;  not  stirred  ;  not  moved  ;  as,  the 
surface  of  water  undisturbed.  Druden. 

UN-DIS-TURB'ED-LY,  adv.     Calmly;  peacefully. 

Locke. 

UN-DIS-TURB'ED-NESS,  n.  Calmness  ;  tranquil- 
lity ;  freedom  from  molestation  or  agitation. 

UN-DIS-TURB'ING,  a.     Not  disturbing. 

UN-DI-VERS'I-FI-ED,  a.  Not  diversified  ;  not  va- 
ried ;  uniform.  Roscoe. 

UN-DI-VERT'ED,  a.  Not  diverted  ;  not  turned  aside. 
Q.  Not  amused  ;  not  entertained  or  pleased. 

UN-DI-VID'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  divided  ;  not 
separable  ;  as,  an  undividable  scene.  Shak. 

UN-DI-VID'ED,  a.     Not  divided  ;    not  separated  or 
disunited;   unbroken;   whole;  as,  undivided  atten- 
tion or  affections. 
2.  In  botany,  not  lobed,  cleft,  or  branched.     Cyc. 

UN-DI-VID'ED-LY,  adv.     So  as  not  to  he  parted. 

Feltham. 

UN-DI-VoRC'-ED,  (-de-vorst',)  a.    Not  divorced. 

Young. 

UN-DI-VULG'jED,  a.  Not  divulged  ;  not  revealed  or 
disclosed  ;  secret.  Belknap.     Robertson. 

UN-DO',  v.  t. ;  pret.  Undid  ;  pp.  Undone.  To  reverse 
what  has  been  done  ;  to  annul  ;  to  bring  to  naught 
any  transaction.  We  can  undo  many  kinds  of  work  ; 
but  we  can  not  undo  crimes,  errors,  or  faults. 

Swift. 

2.  To  loose  ;  to  open  ;  to  take  to  pieces  ;  to  un- 
ravel ;  to  unfasten  ;  to  untie  ;  as,  to  undo  a  knot. 

Waller. 

3.  To  ruin ;  to  bring  to  poverty ;  to  impoverish. 
Many  are  undone  by  unavoidable  losses  ;  but  more 
undo  themselves  by  vices  and  dissipation,  or  by  in- 
dolence. 

4.  To  ruin,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  bring  to  everlast- 
ing destruction  and  misery. 

5.  To  ruin  in  reputation. 

UN-DOCK',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of  dock  ;  as,  to  undock 
a  ship.  Encyc. 

UN-DO'ER,  n.  One  who  undoes  or  brings  destruc- 
tion ;  one  who  reverses  what  has  been  done ;  one 
who  ruins  the  reputation  of  another. 

UN-DO'ING,  ppr.  Reversing  what  has  been  done ; 
ruining. 

UN-DO'ING,  n.  The  reversal  of  what  has  been  done. 
2.  Ruin;  destruction.  Hooker. 


UND 

UN-DO-MES'TlC,  a.     Not  domestic. 
UN-DO-MES'TIC-A-TED,  a.    Not  domesticated  ;  nol 
accustomed  to  a  family  life.  Clialmers. 

2.  Not  tamed. 
UN-DONE',  fun-dun',)  pp.    Reversed  ;  annulled. 

2.  Ruined  ;  destroyed. 


3.  a.  Not   done;    not   performed;    not  executed. 

We  are  apt  to  leave  undone  what  we  ought  to  do. 
UN-DOUBT'ED,  (un-doiit'ed,)  a.     No!  doubted  ;  not 

called  in  question;    indubitable;    indisputable;   as, 

undoubted  proof ;  undoubted  truth.  Milton. 

UN-DOUBT'ED. LY,  (un-dout'ed-ly,)  adv.      Without 

doubt;  without  question  ;  indubitably.      Tillotson. 
UN-DOUBT'FUL,   (un-dout'fu!,)   a.      Not   doubtful  ; 

not  ambiguous  ;  plain  ;  evident.  Shak. 

UN-DOUBT'ING,  (un-dout'ing,)  a.      Not   doubting; 

not  hesitating  respecting  facts ;   not  fluctuating  in 

uncertainty  ;  as,  an  undoubling  believer  ;  an  undoubt- 

inv  faith.  Hammond. 

UN-DOUBT'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  doubting. 
UN-DRAIN'-ED,   a.       Not  drained  ;    not  freed    from 

water. 
UN-DRA-MAT'IC,  )  a.      Not   dramatic ;    not   ac- 

UN-DRA-MAT'IC-AL,  ,      cording  to  the  rules  of  the 

drama,  or  not  suited  to  the  drama.  Young. 

UN-DRAP'£D,  (-drSpt',)  i.    Not  covered  with  drapery 
UN-DRAWN',  a.     Not  dVawn  ;  not  pulled  by  an  ei 

temal  force.  Milton. 

2.  Not  allured  by  motives  or  persuasion. 

3.  Not  taken  from  the  box  ;  as,  an  undrawn  ticket. 
UN-DREAD'ED,  (un-dred'ed,)  a.     Not  dreaded  ;  not 

feared.  Milton. 

UN-DREAD'ING,  a.     Not  dreading  ;  fearless. 
UN-DR£AM'£D,  a.    Not  dreamed  ;  not  thought  of. 

Shak. 
UN-DRESS',  v.  t.    To  divest  of  clothes  ;  to  strip. 

Addison. 
2.  To  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  osten 
tation  ;  to  disrobe.  Prior. 

UN'DRESS,  n.     A  loose,  negligent  dress.      Dryden. 

2.  Among  soldiers,  dress  worn  when  not  on  duty. 
UN-DRESS'£D,  (un-drest',)  pp.     Divested  of  dress 
disrobed. 

2.  a.  Not  dressed  ;  not  attired. 

3.  Not  prepared  ;  as,  meat  undressed. 

4.  Not  pruned;  not  trimmed;  not  put  in  order; 
as,  an  undressed  vineyard. 

UN-DRI'.ED,  (-drlde',)  a.  Not  dried  ;  wet ;  moist ;  as, 
undried  cloth. 

2.  Not  dried ;  green  ;  as,  undried  hay  ;  undried 
hops.  Mortimer. 

UN-DRILL'ED,  a.     Not  drilled. 

UN-DRINK'A-BLE,  a.     Not  drinkable. 

UN-DRIV'£N,  a.     Not  driven  ;  not  impelled.  Dryden. 

UN-DROOP'ING,  a.  Not  drooping;  not  sinking;  not 
despairing.  Thomson. 

UN-DROSS'Y,  a.    Free  from  dross  or  recrement. 

Pope. 

UN-DROWN'£D,  a.     Not  drowned.  Sliak. 

UN-DU'BI-TA-BLE,  a.  Nut  to  be  doubted;  unques- 
tionable. 

[But  the  word  now  used  is  Indubitable.] 

UN-DOE',  a.  Not  due;  not  yet  deniandable  by  right; 
as,  a  debt,  note,  or  bond  undue. 

2.  Not  right;  npt  legal;  improper;  as,  an  undue 
proceeding. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to  duty  ; 
not  proportioned  ;  excessive;  as,  an  undue  regard  to 
the  externals  of  religion  ;  an  undue  attachment  to 
forms  ;  an  undue  rigor  in  the  execution  of  law. 

UN-DuKE',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  dukedom.       Swift. 
UN'DU  LA-RY,  a.     [L.  undula,  a  little  wave.] 

Playing  like  waves  ;  waving.  Brown. 

UN'DU-LATE,      )  a.     Wavy  ;  waved  obtusely  up  and 
UN'DU-LA-TED,  J      down,  near  the  margin,  as  a  leaf 

or  corol.  Lee.     Smith. 

UN'DU-LATE,  v.  t.     [L.  undula,  a  little  wave  ;  unda, 

a  wave  ;  Low  L.  undulo.] 

To    move    back   and    forth,  or  up  and  down,  as 

waves  ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  and  undulated.  Holder. 

UN'DU-LATE,  v.  i.  To  vibrate;  to  move  back  and 
forth  ;  to  wave  ;  as,  undulating  air.  Pope. 

UN'DU-LA-TING,  ppr.     Waving;  vibrating. 
2.  a.    Wavy;  rising  and  falling. 

UN'DU-LA-TING-LY,  ado.     In  the  form  of  waves. 

UN-DU-LA'TION,  n.  [from  undulate.]  A  waving 
motion  or  vibration  ;  as,  the  undulations  of  a  fluid, 
of  water,  or  air;  the  undulations  of  sound.  The 
undulations  of  a.  fluid  are  propagated  in  concentric 
circles. 

2.  In  medicine,  a  particular  uneasy  sensation  of  an 
undulatory  motion  in  the  heart.  Cyc. 

3.  In  music,  a  rattling  or  jarring  of  sounds,  as 
when  discordant  notes  are  sounded  together.  It  is 
called  also  Beat.  Cyc. 

4.  In  surgery,  a  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its  fitness  for 
opening.  Cue 

UN'DU-LA-TO-RY,  a.  [from  undulate.]  Moving  in 
the  manner  of  waves  ;  or  resembling  the  motion  of 
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waves,  which  successive)}'  rise  or  swell  and  fall.  We 
speak  of  tlie  undulatory  motion  of  water,  of  air,  or 
oilier  fluid,  and  this  undulutonj  motion  of  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  sounds.  This  is  sometimes 
called  vibratory  ;  but  undulatory  seems  to  be  most 
correct. 

Undulatory  theory  ;  in  optics,  the  theory  that  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  produced  by  the  undulations 
of  an  independent  medium,  set  in  motion  by  the  lu- 
minous body;  opposed  to  the  theory  of  emanations, 
according  to  which  light  is  a  material  fluid  of  ex- 
treme subtilty.  According  to  the  former  theory,  the 
fluid  is  only  the  medium  of  light,  as  air  is  the  me- 
dium of  sound,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  from 
the  radiant  to  the.  eye  by  successive  undulations  of 
this  medium;  according  to  the  latter,  the  motion  is 
simply  that  of  a  chain  of  particles  moving  in  right 
lines.  Olmsted. 

UN-DULL',  v.  t.  To  remove  dullness  or  obscurity  ;  to 
clear  ;  to  purify.     [Not  used.]  Whitlock. 

UN-Du'LY,  ado.     Not  according  to  duty  or  propriety. 
2.  Not    in   proper  proportion ;    excessively.      His 
strength  was  unduly  exerted. 

UN-DOR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  durable  ;  not  lasting.  [Not 
in  use.]  Arnway. 

UN-DUST',  v.  t.    To  free  from  dust.     [Not  in  use.] 

Mountague. 

UN-DC'TE-OUS,  a.  Not  performing  duty  to  parents 
and  superiors  ;  not  obedient;  as,  an  unduteous  child, 
apprentice,  or  servant.  Dryden. 

UN-IIO'TI-FUL,  a.  Not  obedient;  not  performing 
durvj  as,  an  undutiful  son  or  subject-        Tillotson. 

UN-Du'TT-FyL-LY,  ado.  Nut  according  to  duty  ;  in 
a  disobedient  manner.  Dryden. 

UN-Du'TI-F(jL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  respect;  viola- 
tion of  duty  ;  disobedience  ;  as,  the  undtitifulness  of 
children  or  subjects. 

UN-DY'ING,a.     Not  dying;  not  perishing. 

2.  Not  subject  to  death  ;  immortal ;  as,  the  undying 
souls  of  men. 

UN-EARN'£D,  (-ernd'J  a.  Not  merited  by  labor  or 
services. 

Hoping  Heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  [nee  bread  unearned.      Philips. 

UN-EARTH',   (un-erth',)  v.  t.    To   drive  from    the 

earth  ;  to  uncover. 
UN-EARTH'ED,  (-ertht',)  a.      Driven   from    a  den, 

cavern,  or  burrow.  Thomson. 

UN-EARTH'LY,  (-erth'le,)  a.     Not  terrestrial.     Sliak. 
UN-EAS'I-LY,  adv.     With  uneasiness  or  pain. 

He  lives  Uneasily  under  the  burden.  L'Estrange. 

2.  With  difficulty  ;  not  readily.  Boyle. 

UN-EAS'I-NESS,    n.      A   moderate   degree  of   pain; 

restlessness;  want  of  ease  ;  disquiet. 

2.  Unquictness  of  mind  ;  moderate  anxiety  or  per- 
turbation ;  disquietude. 

3.  That  which  makes  uneasy  or  gives  trouble  ; 
ruggedness  ;  as,  the  uneasiness  of  tlie  road.  [Unu- 
sual] Burnet. 

UN-EAS'Y,  a.  Feeling  some  decree  of  pain  ;  restless ; 
disturbed  ;  unquiet.    The  patient  is  uneasy. 

2.  Giving  some  pain  ;  as,  an  uneasy  garment. 

3.  Disturbed  in  mind  ;  somewhat  anxious  ;  un- 
quiet. He  is  uneasy  respecting  the  success  of  his 
project. 

The  soul,  uneasy  Mid  confined  from  home, 

Rests  and  expni.ues  in  a  lite  to  come.  Pope. 

4.  Constraining;  cramping;  as,  uneasy  rules. 

Roscommon. 

5.  Constrained;  stiff;  not  graceful  ;  not  easy  ;  as, 
an  uneasy  deportment.  Locke. 

6.  Giving  some  pain  to  others;  disagreeable;  un- 
pleasing. 

A  sour,   (intractable    nature  makeB   him    uneasy  to  (hose   who 
approach  him;  Spectator. 

7.  Difficult. 

Tilings  —  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.     [Not  in  use.] 

Boyle. 

UN-EAT'A-BLE,  a.    Not  eatable  ;  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Miller. 
UN-EAT'-EN,  a.    Not  eaten  ;  not  devoured. 

Clarendon. 
UN-EATH',  adv.     [un  and  Pax.  r.alh,  easy.] 

1.  Not  easily.     [Not  in  use.]  Shah. 

2.  Beneath;  below.  [Not  in  use.]  [See  Neither 
and  Beneath.]  Spenser. 

UN-EBB'ING,  a.     Not  ebbing. 

UN-E€H'0-ING,  (-ek'o  ing,)  a.    Not  echoing. 

UN-E-CL1PS'£D,  (-klipst',)  a.  Not  eclipsed  ;  not  ob- 
scured. 

UN-E-CO-NOM'IC-AL,  a.    Not  economical.    Qu.  Rev. 

UN-ED'I-FY-ING,  a.  Not  edifying;  not  improving 
to  the  mind.  Attcrbury. 

UN-ED'I-FY-ITC-LY,  adv.  Not  in  an  edifying  man- 
ner. 

UN-ED'U-GA-TED,  a.    Not  educated  ;  illiterate. 

UN-EF-FA'CED,  (-fiste',)  a.  Not  effaced  ;  not  oblit- 
erated. Cheyne. 

UN-EF-FECT'ED,  a.     Not  effected  or  performed. 

UN-EF-FECT'lT-AL,  a.  Ineffectual.  [The  latter  is 
the.  word  now  used.] 

UN-E-LAB'OR-ATE,  a.  Finished  with  little  labor  or 
study. 


UN-E-LAS'TIC,  a.  Not  elastic  ;  not  having  the  prop- 
erty of  recovering  its  original  state,  when  bent  or 
forced  out  of  its  form. 

UN-E-L  AS-TIC'I-TY,  n.    State  of  being  vmelastic. 

UN-E-LaT'ED,  a.     Not  elated  ;  not  puffed  up. 

UN-EL'BoW-£D,  a.  Not  attended  by  any  at  the  el- 
bow. Pope. 

UN-E-LECT'ED,  a.  Not  elected  ;  not  chosen  ;  not 
preferred.  Shah. 

UN-EL'E-GANT,  a.  Not  elegant.  [Not  used.]  [See 
Inelegant.] 

UN-EL'I-G1-BLE,  a.  Not  proper  to  be  chosen  ;  ineli- 
gible.    [  The  latter  is  the  word  nolo  used.] 

UN-E-.MAN'CI-PA-TED,  a.  Not  emancipated  or  lib- 
erated from  slavery. 

UN-EM-BaLM'/CD,  a.    Not  embalmed. 

UN-EM-BAR'RASS-.ED,  (-rast,)  a.  Not  embarrassed  ; 
not  perplexed  in  mind  ;  not  confused.  The  speaker 
appeared  unembarrassed. 

2.  Free  from  pecuniary  difficulties  or  encumbrances. 
He  or  his  property  is  unembarrassed. 

3.  Free  from  perplexing  connection  ;  as,  the  ques- 
tion comes  before  tile  court  unembarrassed  with  irrel- 
evant matter. 

UN-EM-BOD'I-ED,  a.  Free  from  a  corporeal  body  ; 
as,  unembudied  spirits.  Elliott. 

2.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body  ;  as, 
unembodied  militia.  Smollett. 

UN-EM-BROID'ER-£D,  a.     Not  embroidered.    Ash. 

UN-EM-PHAT'IC,  a.     Having  no  emphasis. 

UN-EM-PMAT'ie-AL-LY,  ado.  Without  energy  or 
emphasis. 

UN-EM-PLOV.ED,  a.  Not  employed  ;  not  occupied  ; 
not  busy  ;  at  leisure  ;  not  engaged.  Addison. 

2.  Not  being  in  use  ;  as,  unemployed  capita!  or 
money. 

UN-EM-POW'ER-jED,  a.  Not  empowered  or  author- 
ized. 

UN-EMP'TI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  emptied;  inex- 
haustible.    [Not  in  use.]  Hooker. 

UN-EM'IT-LA-TJNG,  a.  Not  emulating  ;  not  striving 
to  excel.  Ruffhcud. 

UN-EN-CHANT'ED,  a.  Not  enchanted;  that  can 
not  be  enchanted.  Milton. 

UN-EN-COUNT'ER-ED,  a.     Not  encountered. 

UN-EN-eUM'BER,  v.  t.     To  free  from  encumbrance. 

UN-EN-€UM'BER-.ED,  pp.     Disengaged  from  encum- 
brance. 
2.  a.     Not  encumbered  ;  not  burdened. 

UN-EN-DeAR'ED,  a.  Not  attended  with  endear- 
ment. '  Milton. 

UN-E.VDEAV'OR-ING,  (-dev'-,)  a.  Making  no  effort. 

UN-END'ED,  a.     Not  ended.  Bentham. 

UN-END'ING,  a.     Not  ending.  N.  A.  Rev. 

UN-EN-DOW'ED,  a.  Not  endowed  ;  not  furnished  ; 
not  invested  ;  as,  a  man  unendowed  with  virtues. 

2.  Not  furnished  with  funds;  as,  an  unendowed 
college  or  hospital. 

UN-EN-DOR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  endured  ;  intoler- 
able. 

UN-EN-DuR'A-BLY,  ado.    So  as  not  to  be  endured. 

UN-EN-DuR'ING,  a.  Not  lasting  ;  of  temporary  du- 
ration. Dwight. 

UN-E-NERV'A-TED,  a.  Not  enervated  or  weak- 
ened. Beattie. 

UN-EN-FEF/1SL.ED,  a      Not  enfeebled. 

UN-ENt-GaG'£D,  a.  Not  engaged  ;  not  bound  by  cov- 
enant or  promise  ;  free  from  obligation  to  a  particu- 
lar person  ;  as,  a  lady  is  unengaged. 

2.  Free  from  attachment  that  binds;  as,  her  affec- 
tions are  unengaged. 

3.  Unemployed  ;  unoccupied  ;  not  busy. 

4.  Not  appropriated  ;  as,  unengaged  revenues.  [We 
generally  say,  unappropriated  revenue  or  money.] 

UN-EN-GAG'ING,  a.  Not  adapted  to  engage  or  win 
the  attention  or  affections  ;  not  inviting. 

UN-EN"GLISH,  (-ing'glish,)  a.     Not  English. 

West.  Rev. 

UN-EN-JOY'iJD,  a.  Not  enjoyed  ;  not  obtained  ;  not 
possessed.  Dryden. 

UN-EN-JO Y'ING,  a.     Not  using;  having  no  fruition. 

Creek. 

UN-EN-LARG'ED,  a.    Not  enlarged  ;  narrow. 

Watts. 

UN-EN-LTGHT'£N-J2D,  (-Ilt'nd,)  a.  Not  enlightened  ; 
not  illuminated.  Atte.rbnni. 

UN-EN-LIV'-EN-ED,  a.     Not  enlivened.         Moore 

UN-EN-SLAV'ED,  a.     Not  enslaved  ;  free.    Addison. 

UN-EN-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  -v.  t.  To  free  from 
complication  or  perplexity  ;  to  disentangle.     Donne. 

UN-EN-TAN"GLED,  pp.     Disentangled.' 

2.  a.  Not  entangled  ;  not  complicated  ;  not  per- 
plexed. 

UN-EN'TER-PRIS-ING,  a.  Not  enterprising;  not 
adventurous. 

UN-EN'TER-PRIS-ING-LY,  adv.  Without  enterprise. 

UN-EN-TER-TAIN'ING,  a.  Not  entertaining  or 
amusing;  giving  no  delight.  Pope. 

UN-EN-TER-TAIN'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  enter- 
tainment. 

UN-EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  unentertaining  or  dull. 

UN-EN-THRALL'ED,  a.  Not  enslaved  ;  not  reduced 
to  thralldom. 


UN-EN-TOMB'.ED,  (-toomd',)a.  Not  buried  ;  not  in- 
terred. Dryden. 

UN-EN-TO-MO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.     Not  entomological. 

Kirby. 

UN-E-NO'MER-A-TED,  a.  Not  numbered;  not  in- 
cluded among  enumerated  articles. 

UN-EN'Vf-A-BLE,  a.    Not  enviable.  Byron. 

UN-EN' VI-ED,  a.  Not  envied  ;  exempt  from  the  envy 
of  others. 

UN-EN'VI-OUS,  a.     Not  envious  ;  free  from  envy. 

UN-EN'VY-ING,  a.     Not  envying.  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-E-PIS'CO-PAL,  a.     Not  episcopal.         Ed.  Rer. 

UN-EP'I-TAPH-ED,  (-e-taft,)  a.     Having  no  epitaph. 

Poiiok. 

UN-E'aUA-BLE,  a.  Different  from  itself;  different 
at  different  times  ;  not  uniform  ;  diverse  ;  as,  une- 
quable motions  ;  unequable  months  or  seasons. 

UN-E'QUAL,  a.     [L.  iiucqualis.]  [Bentlcy. 

1.  Not  equal;  not  even;  not  of  the  same  size, 
length,  breadth,  quantity,  &c. ;  as,  men  of  unequal 
stature  ;  houses  of  unequal  dimensions. 

2.  Not  equal  in  strength,  talents,  acquirements, 
&c.  ;  inferior. 

3.  Not  equal  in  age  or  station  ;  inferior. 

4.  Insufficient;  inadequate.  His  strength  is  une- 
qual to  the  task. 

5.  Partial;  unjust;  not  furnishing  equivalents  to 
the  different  parties  ;  as,  an  unequal  peace  ;  an  tine- 

6.  Disproportioned  ;  ill-matched.         [qual  bargain. 

Against  unequal  arms  10  light  ill  pain.  AJillon. 

7.  Not  regular;  not  uniform;  as,  unequal  pulsa- 
tions. Dryden. 

8.  In  botany,  not  having  the  two  sides  symmetri- 
cal. •  Liudley. 

UN-K'QUAL-A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  equaled.     Bunle. 

UN-E'QUAL-ED,  a.  Not  to  be  equaled  ;  unparal- 
leled ;  unrivaled  ;  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  as,  une- 
quciled  excellence  ;  uncqualed  ingratitude  or  baseness. 

UN-E'QUAL-LY,  adv.  Not  equally  :  in  different  de- 
grees ;  in  disproportion  to  each  other. 

2.  Not  with  like  sentiments,  temper,  or  religious 
opinions  or  hahits.    2  Cor.  vi. 

UN-R'UUAL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unequal;  in- 
equality. Temple.  ' 

UN-E-atTIP'PED,  (-kwipt',)  a.     Not  equipped. 

UN-EQ'UI-TA-BLE,  (-ek'we-ta-bl,)  a.  Not  equita- 
ble ;  not  just. 

2.  Not  impartial.  [Inequitable  is  generally 
used.] 

UN-E-QUIV'O-CAL,  a.  Not  equivocal  :  not  doubt- 
ful ;  clear;  evident;  as,  unequivocal  evidence. 

2.  Not  ambiguous  ;  not  of  doubtful  signification  ; 
not  admitting  different  interpretations  ;  as,  unequivo- 
cal words  or  expressions. 

UN-E-QUIV'O-CAL-LY,  ado.  Without  doubt ;  with- 
out room  to  doubt ;  plainly  ;  with  full  evidence. 

UN-E-aUlVO-CAL-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
equivocal. 

UN-E-RAD'I-€A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  eradicated. 

Allen. 

UN-E-RAD'I-CA-TED,  a.  Not  eradicated  ;  not  ex- 
terminated. 

UN-ER'RA-BLE,  a.     Incapable  of  erring  ;  infallible. 

Sheldon. 

UN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS,  n.    Incapacity  of  error. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-ERR'ING,  a.  Committing  no  mistake  ;  incapable 
of  error  ;  as,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God. 

2.  Incapable  of  failure  ;  certain.  He  takes  unerr- 
ing aim. 

UN-EUR'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  mistake.    Olanvillc. 

UN-ES-CHEVV'A-BLE,  a.  Unavoidable.  [Not  in 
use.]  Curew. 

UN-ES-CUTCH'EON-Er),  (-kuch'und,)  a.  Not  hav- 
ing a  coat  of  arms  or  ensign.  Wordsworth. 

UN-ES-PI'ED,  (-es-pide',)  a.  Not  espied  ;  not  dis- 
covered ;  not  seen.  Dryden. 

UN-ES-SAY'£D,  a.     Not  essayed  ;  urjattempted. 

Milton. 

UN-ES-SEN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Not  essential  ;  not 
absolutely  necessary  ;  not  of  prime  importance. 

2.  Not  constituting  the  essence. 

3.  Void  of  real  being  ;  as,  unessential  night. 

Milton. 
UN-ES-SEN'TIAL,   n.      Something   not  constituting 
essence,  or  not  of  absolute   necessity.      Forms  are 
among  the  unesse.iltia.ls  of  religion. 
UN-ES-SEN"J'!AL-LY,  ado.     Not  essentially. 
UN-ES-TAB'LISH,  v.  t.     To  unfix  ;  to  deprive  of  es- 
tablishment.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 
UN-ES-TAB'LISH-jED,  a.     Not  established  ;  not  per- 
manently fixed. 
UN-EO-CHA-RIST'IC-AL,  a.    Not  eucharistical. 

Ec.  Rev 
UN-E-VAN-GEL'ie-AL,  a.    Not  orthodox;    not  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel.  Milner. 
UN-E-VAN'GEL-TZ-ED,  a.     Not  evangelized. 
UN-E-VAP'O-RA-TED,  a.     Not  evaporated. 

Coleridge. 
UN-E'V75N,  (un-5'vn,)  a.     Not  even;  not  level;    as, 
an  uneven  road  or  way  ;  uneven  ground.      Addison. 
2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  equal  length. 

Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet.  Peacham. 
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3.  Not  ur'form  ;  as,  an  uneven  temper. 
Uneven   number;  a   number   not   divisible  by  two 
without  a  remainder;  an  odd  number. 
UN-E'V£N-LY,  adv.     In  un  uneven  manner. 
OTT-E'V.EN-NESS,  n.    Surface   not   level;  inequality 
of  surface  ;  as,  the  unevenness  of  ground  or  of  roads. 

Ray. 

2.  Turbulence;  change  ;  want  of  uniformity  ;  as. 
the  unevenness  of  King  Edward's  reign.     [Unusual.] 

'     Hale. 

3.  Want  of  uniformity  ;  as,  unevenness  of  temper. 

4.  Want  of  smoothness 
UN-EVENTFUL,  a.     Not  eventful.  Southey. 
UN-EVI-TA-BLE,  o.    Not  to  be  escaped  ;   unavoida- 
ble.    [The  wold  now  used  is  Inevitable.] 

UN-E-VOLV'BD,  pp.     Not  evolved. 

UN-EXACT',  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exact.  [See  Inexact, 
which  is  generally  used.] 

UN-EX-AGT'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exacted  ;  not  taken 
by  force.  Drijden. 

UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TED,  a.    Not  exaggerated. 

Buckminster. 

UN-EX-AG'GER-A-TING,  a.  Not  enlarging  in  de- 
scription. 

UN-EX-AM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  examined  or  in- 
quired into.  Milton. 

(JN-EX-AM'IN-jED,  a.  Not  examined  ;  not  interro- 
gated strictly  ;  as  a  witness. 

2.  Not  inquired  into ;  not  investigated  ;  as  a  ques- 
tion. 

3.  Not  discussed  ;  not  debated. 
UN-EX-AM'IN-ING,  a.    Not  examining ;  not  given  to 

examination.  Allen. 

UN-EX-AM'PLED,  (-egz-,)  a.  Having  no  example  or 
similar  case;  having  no  precedent;  unprecedented; 
unparalleled  ;  as,  the  unexampled  love  and  sufferings 
of  our  Savior. 

UN-EX-CEPT'ED,  a.    Not  excepted.  Cluilmers. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  any  ex- 
ception or  objection  ;  unobjectionable  ;  as,  unexcep- 
tionable conduct ;  unexceptionable  testimony. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  or  qual- 
ity of  being  unexceptionable.  More. 

UN-EX-CEP'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  lia- 
ble to  no  objection  ;  as,  a  point  unexceptionabhj 
proved. 

(JN-EX-CIS'-ED,  (-eks-slzd',)  a.  Not  charged  with  the 
duty  of  excise. 

UN-EX-CTT'ED,  a.     Not  excited  ;  not  roused.  Brown. 

UN-EX-GLuD'ED,  a.     Not  excluded.     Wordsworth. 

UN-EX-eEC'SlVE,  a.     Not  exclusive.         Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EX-€OG'I-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  found  out. 
[JVot  in  use]  Raleirh. 

UN-EX-eOM-Mu'NI-CA-TED,  a.  Not  excommuni- 
cated. Scott. 

UN-EX-euS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  excusable.  [We  now  use 
Imexci'sable.1 

UN-EX-CuS'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Inexcusableness, 
which   see. 

UN-EX'E-CU-TED,  a.  Not  performed;  not  done; 
as,  a  task,  business,  or  project  unexecuted. 

2.  Not  signed  or  sealed  ;  not  having  the  proper  at- 
testations or  forms  that  give  validity  ;  as,  a  contract 
or  deed  unexecuted. 

UN-EX'EAI-PLA-RY,  (-egz'-,)a.  Not  exemplary  ;  not 
according  to  example.  Swift. 

UN-EX-EM'PLt  FI  £D,  (-egz-em'ple-flde,)  a.  Not  ex- 
emplified ;  not  illustrated  by  example.  Boyle. 

UN- EX  EMPT',  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  exempt ;  not  free  by 
privilege.  Milton. 

UN-EX'ER-ClS-£D,  a.  Not  exercised  ;  not  practiced  ; 
not  disciplined  ;  not  experienced.  Dryden. 

UNEX-ERT'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.  Not  called  into  action; 
not  exerted.  Brown. 

UN-EX-HAUST'ED,  (-egz-,)  a.     Not  exhausted  ;  not 

drained  to  the  bottom,  or  to  the  last  article.  Addison. 

2,  Not  spent ;  as,  unexhausted  patienc  ■  or  strength. 

UN-EX-IST'ENT,  (-egz-,)  a.     Not  existing.  Brown. 

UN-EX-fST'ING,  (-egz-,)  a.  -  Not  existing.     Brown. 

UN-EX'OR-ClS-£D,  a.  Not  exorcised  ;  not  cast  out 
by  exorcism. 

UN-EX-PAND'ED,  a.    Not  expanded  ;  not  spread  out. 

Blnckmore. 

UN-EX-PEGT-a'TION,  n.  Want  of  foresight.  [Not 
in  use.)  Bp.  Hall. 

UN-EX-PE€T'ED,  a.  Not  expected  ;  not  looked  for  ; 
sudden  .  not  provided  against.  Hooker. 

UN-EX-PEGT'ED-LY,  adv.  At  a  time  or  in  a  man- 
ner not  expected  or  looked  for  ;  suddenly. 

UN-EX-PE€T'ED-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
unexpected,  or  of  coining  suddenly  and  by  surprise. 

Watts. 

UN-EX-PEG'TO-RATING,  a.  Not  expectorating; 
not  discharging  from  the  lungs. 

UN-EX-PF.'DI  ENT,  a.  Not  expedient.  [But  Inex- 
pedient is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-EX-PEND'ED,  a.  Not  expended  ;  not  laid  out. 
There  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation. 

UN-EX-PENS'IVE,  a.     Not  expensive  ;  not  costly. 

Milton. 

UN-EX-Pf.'RI-ENC-ED,  (-eks-pE're-enst,)  a.  Not 
experienced ;  not  versed  ;  not  acquainted  by  trial  or 
practice.  Dryden. 

2.  Untried  ;  applied  to  things.     [  Unusual.]    Cheyne. 


UN-EX-PER-I-MENT'AL,  a.    Not  experimental. 

Ed.  Rev. 

UN-EX-PERT',  a.  Wanting  skill ;  not  ready  or  dex- 
trous in  performance.  Prior. 

UN-EX-PERT'LY.  adv.     Inexpertly  ;  without  skill. 

UN-EX-PYR'BD,  a.     Not  expired  ;  not  ended. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  explained. 

Med.  Rcpos. 

UN-EX-PLAIN'^D,  a.  Not  explained ;  not  inter- 
preted ;  not  illustrated. 

UN-EX-PLoR'fiD,  a.    Not  explored  ;  not  searched  or 
examined  by  the  eye  ;  unknown. 
2.  Not  examined  intellectually. 

UN-EX-PLo'SIVE,  a.     Not  explosive. 

UN-EX-PoRT'ED,  a.     Not  exported  or  sent  abroad. 

UN-EX-PoS'£D,  a.    Not  laid  open  to  view  ;  concealed. 

R.  O.  Harper. 
2.  Not  laid  open  to  censure. 

UN-EX-POUND'ED,  a.  Not  expounded  ;  not  ex- 
plained. 

UN-EX-PRESS'.ED,  (-eks-prest',)  a.  Not  expressed  ; 
not  mentioned  or  named  ;  not  exhibited. 

UN  EX-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  expressed. 
[But  Inexpressible  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-EX-PKESS'l-BLY,  adv.  Inexpressibly.  [The 
latter  is  watt  used.] 

UN-EX-PR  ESS'IVE,  a.     Not  having  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing. 
2.  Inexpressible  ;  unutterable.  Shale. 

UN-EX-PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  Inexpressibly;  unut- 
terably. 

UN-EX-PUNG'KD,  a.     Not  expunged. 

UN-EX-TEND'ED,  a.  Occupying  no  assignable 
space  ;  having  no  dimensions  ;  as,  a  spiritual,  an  un- 
expended substance.  Locke. 

UN-EX-TINCP',  a.  Not  extinct;  not  being  de- 
itroyed  ;  not  having  perished. 


UN-EX-TIN"GUISII-A-i;LE,    (-eks-ting'gwish-,)    a. 
xtinguisiied 
nextiniraishafdc  fire. 


That  can  not  be  ex 


unquenchable  ;  as, 


2.  That  can  not  be  annihilated  or  repressed  ;  as, 
an  unextinguishub/c  thirst  for  knowledge.  [But  In- 
extinguishable is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISII-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or 
degree  that  precludes  extinction.  Johnson. 

UN-EX-TIN"GUISfKKD,  (-eks-ting'gwisht,)  a.  Not 
extinguished;  not  quenched  ,  not  entirely  repressed. 

Drtiden. 

UN-EX-TIR'PA-TED,  a.  Not  extirpated  ;  not  "rooted 
out. 

UN-EX-TORT'ED,  a.     Not  extorted  ;  not  wrested. 

UN-EX-TRACT'ED,  a.     Not  extracted  or  drawn  out. 

UN-FAD'ED,  a.  Not  faded;  not  having  lost  its 
strength  of  color. 

2  Unwithered,  as  a  plant.  Dryden. 
UN-FAD'ING,  a.     Not  liable  to  lose  strength  or  fresh- 
ness of  Coloring. 

2.  Not  liable  to  wither ;  as,  unfading  laurels.  Pope. 

UN-FAD'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unfading  manner. 

UN-FAD'ING-NESS,?!.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unfailing.  Hall. 

UN-FAIL' A-KI.E,  a.    That  can  not  fail.    [JVot  in  use.] 

Hall. 

UN-FAIL' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  beina  im- 
failable.     [JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-FAIL'ING,  a.  Not  liable  to  fail;  not  capable  of 
being  exhausted  ;  as,  an  unfailing  spring;  unfailing 
sources  of  supply. 

2.  That  does  not  fail ;  certain ;  as,  an  unfailing 
promise. 

UN-FAIL'ING-LY,  ado.    Without  failure. 

UN-FAIL'ING-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  unfail- 
ing. Hall. 

UN-FaINT'ING,  a.  Not  fainting;  not  sinking;  not 
failing  under  toil.  Sandys. 

UN-FAIR',  a.  Not  honest ;  not  impartial ;  disingenu- 
ous ;  using  trick  or  artifice  ;  as,  an  unfair  dealer. 

2.  Not  honest;  not  just;  not  equal;  as,  unfair 
practices. 

3.  Proceeding  from  trick  or  dishonesty;  as,  unfair 
advantages. 

UN-FAIR'LY,  adv.    Not  in  a  just  or  equitable  manner. 

Parncll. 
UN-FAIR'NESS,  n.    Dishonest  or  disingenuous  con- 
duct or  practice  ;  use  of  trick  or  artifice  ;  applied  to 
persons.     He  is  noted  for  his  unfairness  in  dealing. 

2.  Injustice;  want  of  equitableness;  as,  the  un- 
fairness of  a  proceeding. 
UN-FAITH'FJJL,   a.       Not    observant   of    promises, 
vows,  allegiance,  or  duty  ;  violating  trust  or  confi- 
dence ;    treacherous ;    porfidious ;    as,   an   unfaithful 
subject ;  an  unfaithful  husband  or  wife  ;  an  unfaithful 
servant ;  an  unfaithful  bailee  or  agent. 
2.  Not  performing  the  proper  duty. 
My  feet  through  wine  anfaitlifui  to  their  weight.  Pope. 

3  Impious  ;  infidel.  Milton. 

4.  Negligent  of  duly  ;  as,  an  unfaithful  workman. 
UN-FAITH'FIJL-LY,  adv.    In  violation  of  promises, 

vows,  or  duty;  treacherously;  perfidiously.    Bacon. 

2.  Negligently  ;  imperfectly  ;  as,  work  unfaithfully 

done. 

UN-FA  ITII'FUL-NESS,  n.     Neglect  or  violation  of 

vows,  promises,  allegiance,  or  other  duty  ;  breach  of 


confidence  or  trust  reposed  ;  perfidiousness ;  treach- 
ery ;  as,  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  subject  to  his  prince 
or  the  state  ;  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  husband  to  his 
wife,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husband  ;  the  unfaithfulness 
of  an  agent,  servant,  or  officer. 

UN  FAL'CA-TED,  a.  Not  curtailed  ;  having  no  de- 
ductions. Swift. 

UN-FALL'£N,  a.     Not  fallen.  Young. 

UN-FAL'LoVV-BD,  a.    Not  fallowed.  Philips. 

UN-FAL'TER-ING,  a.  Not  faltering;  not  failing; 
not  hesitating. 

UN-FAL'TER-ING-LY,  adv.  Without  faltering  ;  un- 
hesitatingly. 

UN-FA-MIL'IAR,  a.  Not  accustomed  ;  not  common ; 
not  rendered  agreeable  by  frequent  use.       Warton. 

UN-FA-M1L-IAR'I-TY,  n.    Want  of  familiarity. 

Johnson, 

UN-FA-MIL'IAR-LY,  adv.     Not  familiarly. 

UN-FAS'CIN-A-TED,  a.     Not  fascinated. 

UN-FAS'UIN-A-TING,  a.     Not  fascinating. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-l)LE,  a.  Not  fashionable  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  mode  ;  as,  unfashionable 
dress  or  language. 

2.  Not  regulating  dress  or  manners  according  to 
the  reigning  custom  ;  as,  an  unfashionable  man. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-HLE-NEtfS,  n.  Neglect  of  the  pre- 
vailing mode  ;  deviation  from  reigning  custom. 

Locke. 

UN-FASH'ION-A-BLY,  adv.  Not  according  to  the 
fashion  ;  as,  to  be  unfushionabhj  dressed. 

UN-FASH'ION-£D,  a.  Not  modified  by  art ;  amor- 
phous ;  shapeless  ;  not  having  a  regular  form  ;  as,  a 
lifeless  lump  unfushioncd.  Dryden.     Good. 

UN-FAST',  a.    Not  safe  ;  not  secure. 

UN-FAST'£N,  (-fas'n,)  v.  t.  To  loose  ;  to  unfix  ;  to 
unbind  ;  to  untie. 

UN-FAST'£N-iSD,  pp.     Loosed;  untied;  unfixed. 

UN-FAST'ING,  a.     Not  fasting. 

UN-FA 'THEU-.ED,  a.     Fatherless.  Shak. 

UN-FA'THER-LY,  a.  Not  becoming  a  father  ;  un- 
kind. Cow  per. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  he  sounded 
by  a  line  ;  as,  an  unfathomable  lake.  Addison. 

2.  So  deep  or  remote  that  the  limit  or  extent  can 
not  be  found.  The  designs  of  Providence  are  often 
unfathomuble. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unfathomable.  Jn'orris. 

UN-FATH'OM-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  being  sounded.  Thomson. 

UN-FAT1I'0M-£D,  a.  Not  sounded;  not  to  be 
sounded.  Dryden. 

UN-FA-TiGU'£D,  (-fa-teegd',)  a.  Not  wearied  ;  not 
tired.  Philips. 

UN-FAUL'TY,  a.    Free  from  fault ;  innocent. 

Milton. 

UN-FA'VOR-A-BLE,  a.  Not  favorable  ;  not  propi- 
tious ;  not  disposed  or  adapted  to  countenance  or 
support.  We  found  the  minister's  opinion  unfavora- 
ble to  our  project.  The  committee  made  a  report  un- 
favorable to  the  petitioner. 

2.  Not  propitious  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  any  ob- 
ject ;  as,  weather  unfavorable  for  harvest. 

3.  Not  kind  ;  not  obliging. 

4.  Discouraging;  as,  unfavorable  prospects. 
UN-FA'VOR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unpropitiousness  ;  un- 

kindness;   want  of  disposition  to  countenance  or 
promote. 
UN-FA'VOR-A-BLY,  adv.  Unpropitiously  ;  unkindly  ; 
so  as  not  to  countenance,  support,  or  promote  ;  in  a 
manner  to  discourage. 
UN-FA'VOR-.ED,  a.     Not  favored  ;  not  assisted. 

Goldsmith. 
UN-FEAR'jED,  a.     Not  affrighted  ;  not  daunted. 

B.  Jnnson. 
2.  JVot  feared  ;  not  dreaded.  Milton. 

UN-FKAR'FUL,  a.     Not  fearful  ;  courageous. 
UN-Ff.AR'ING,  a.     Not  fearing.  Montgomery. 

UN-FF.AR'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  fear.    Coleridge. 
UN-FE.\S'I-liLE,  a.    That  car  not  be  done  ;  imprac- 
ticable. 
UN-FEATH'ER-ED,   a.      Havins   no   feathers;    un- 

fiedged  ;  implumous;  naked  of  feathers.     Dryden. 
UN-FK.\T'UR-£D,  a.     Wanting  regular  features;  de- 
formed. 

Visage  rough, 
Deformed,  unjealured.  Dryden. 

UN-FED',  a.     Not  fed  ;  not  supplied  with  food. 

Spenser. 

UN-FEED',  a.     Not  feed  ;  not  retained  by  a  fee. 
2.  Unpaid  ;  as,  an  unfeed  lawyer.  Shak. 

UN-FEEL'ING,  a.     Insensible  ;  void  of  sensibility. 
2.  Gruel  ;  hard. 

UN-FEEL'ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  unfeeling  or  cruel 
manner. 

UN-FEEL'ING-NESS,  n.  Insensibility  ;  hardness  of 
heart ;  cruelty.  Darwin. 

UN-FE1GN'£I>,  (-Kind',)  a.  Not  feigned  ;  not  coun- 
terfeit ;  not  hypocritical  ;  real  ;  sincere  ;  as,  un- 
feigned piety  to  God  ;  unfeigned  love  to  man. 

UN-FEIGN'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  hypocrisy  ;  really ; 
sincerely. 

He  pnrdoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe 
his  holy  gospel.  Com.  Prayer. 
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UN-FE-LIO'I-TA-TING,  a.      Not   producing  felicity. 

[  Unusual.]  J.  Lathrop. 

UN-FEL'LoW-£U,  a.     Not  matched. 
UN-FELT',  a.     Nat  felt ;  not  perceived.         Drvden. 
UN-FE.u'I-NINE,  a.     Not  feminine  ;  not  according  to 

the  female  character  or  manners.  Huberts. 

UN-FENCE',  (-fens',)  v.  t.    To  strip  of  fence ;  to  re- 
move a  fence  from.  South. 
UN-FENCED,  f-fenst',)  pp.    Deprived  of  a  fence. 
2.  a.     Not  fenced  ;  not  inclosed  ;  defenseless ;  as, 

a  tract  of  land  unfenced. 
UN-FER-MENT'ED,  a.     Not  fermented;  not  having 

undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  ;  as  liquor. 
2.  Not  leavened  ;  as  bread. 
UN-FER'TILE,    (-fer'til,)    a.     Not  fertile ;    not  rich  ; 

not  having  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  production 

of  good  crops. 

2.  Barren;  unfruitful;  bare;  waste. 

3.  Not  prolific. 

[This  word  is  not  obsolete,  but  Infertile  is  much 
used  instead  of  it.] 
UN-FER'TILE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unfertile. 

Johnson. 
UN-FET'TER,  v.  t.     To  loose  from  fetters ;  to  un- 
chain ;  to  unshackle. 

2.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  as,  to 
unfetter  the  mind. 
UN-FET'TER-ED,   pp.      Unchained  ;    unshackled  ; 
freed  from  restraint. 
2.  a.     Not  restrained. 
UN-FET'TER-ING,  ppr.     Unchaining  ;   setting  free 

from  restraint. 
UN-FIG' UR-2DD,  a.    Representing  no  animal  form. 

Walton. 
UN-FIL'IAL,   (-fil'yal,)  a.     Unsuitable  to  a  son   or 

child;  undutiful;  not  becoming  a  child.  Shah. 

UN-FIL'IAL-LY,  adv.    In  a   manner  unbecoming  a 

child. 
UN-FILL'£D,  a.    Not  filled  ;  not  fully  supplied. 

Taylor. 
UN-FII.M'£D,  a.    Not  covered  with  a  film. 

Brit.  Spy. 
UN-FIN'ISH-£D,  (un-fin'isht,)  a.     Not  finished  ;  not 
complete  ;  not  brought  to  an  end  ;  imperfect ;  want- 
ing the  last  hand  or  touch ;  as,  an  unfinished  house  ; 
an  unfinished  painting.  Dryden. 

UN-FIR'£D,  a.    Not  fired  ;  not  inflamed. 
UN-FIRM',  a.     [See  Firm.]     Not  firm  ;  weak  ;   fee- 
ble ;  infirm. 

Note.  —  When  we  speak  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  frame,  we  use  Infirm.     When  we  speak  of 
the  weakness  of  other  tilings,  as  a  bridge,  wall,  and 
the  like,  we  say,  it  is  Unfirm. 
2.  Not  stable  ;  not  well  fixed. 

With  feet  unjirm.  Dryden. 

UN-FIRM'NESS,  n.    A  weak  state ;  instability. 
UN-FIT',  a.     Not  fit ;  improper  ;  unsuitable.    'Milton. 

2.  Unqualified  ;  as,  a  man  unfit  for  an  office. 
UN-FIT',  v.  t.    To  disable;   to  make  unsuitable;  to 
deprive  of  the  strength,  skill,  or  proper  qualities  for 
any  thing.     Sickness  unfits  a  man  for  labor. 

2.  To  disqualify  ;  to  deprive  of  the  moral  or  men- 
tal qualities  necessary  for  any  thing.     Sin  unfits  us 
for  the  society  of  holy  beings. 
UN-FIT' LY,  adv.     Not  properly  ;  unsuitably. 
UN-FIT'NESS,  n.     Want  of  suitable  powers  or  quali- 
fications, physical  or   moral  ;  as,  the  unfitness  of  a 
sick  man  for  labor,  or  of  an  ignorant,  man  for  office; 
the  unfitness  of  sinners  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
2.  Want  of  propriety  or  adaptation  to  character  or 
place  ;  as,  unfitness  of  behavior  or  of  dress. 
UN-FIT'TED,  pp.      Rendered   unsuitable;  disquali- 
fied. 
UN-FIT'TING,  ppr.    Rendering  unsuitable;  disqual- 
ifying. 
2.  a.    Improper;  unbecoming. 
UN-FIX',  v.  t.    To  loosen  from  any  fastening;  to  de- 
tach from  anything  that  holds;  to  unsettle ;  to  un- 
hinge ;  as,  to  unfix  the  mind  or  affections. 
2.  To  make  fluid  ;  to  dissolve. 
Nor  crtn  the  rising'  sun 
Unfix  their  frosts.  Dryden. 

UN-FIX'.ED,  (-fikst',)p/>.    Unsettled;  loosened. 

2.  a.    Wandering;  erratic  ;  inconstant ;  having  no 
settled  habitation. 

3.  Having  no  settled  view  or  object  of  pursuit. 
UN-FIX'ED-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being  unsettled. 
UN-FIX'ING,  ppr.     Unsettling  ;  loosening. 
UN-FLAG'GING,  a.      Not  flagging;    not   drooping; 

maintaining  strength  or  spirit.  South. 

UN-FLAT'TER-ED,  a.    Not  flattered.  Young-. 

UN-FLAT'TER-ING,  a.  Not  flattering;  not  gratify- 
ing with  obsequious  behavior;  not  coloring  the  truth 
to  please. 

2.  Not    affording  a  favorable    prospect ;    as,   the 
weather  is  unflattering. 
UN-FLAT'TER-ING-LY,  adv.    Without  flattery. 
UN-FLAW'ED,  (-flawd',)  a.    Having  no  flaw. 
UN-FLEDG'ED,  a.    Not  yet  furnished  with  feathers ; 
implumuus  ;  as,  an  unfledged  bird. 

2.  Young ;  not  having  attained  to  full  growth. 

S/iak. 
UN-FLESH'£D,  (-flesht',)  a.    Not  fleshed  ;   not  sea- 
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soned  to  blood  ;  raw  ;  as,  an  unfleshed  hound  ;  un- 
fleshed valor.  Shah. 

UN-FLINCH'ING,  a.  Not  flinching;  not  shrinking; 
determined.  Allen. 

UN-FLIT'TING,  a.     Not  flitting.  E.  Irving. 

UN-FLOW'ER-ING,  a.    Not  flowering.    Montgomery. 

UN-FOIL'£D,  a.    Not  vanquished ;  not  defeated. 

Temple. 

UN-FOLD',  v.  t.  To  open  folds ;  to  expand  ;  to  spread 
out. 

2.  To  open  any  thing  covered  or  close ;  to  lay  open 
to  view  or  contemplation  ;  to  disclose  ;  to  reveal ;  as, 
to  unfold  one's  designs ;  to  unfold  the  principles  of  a 
science. 

3.  To  declare  ;  to  tell ;  to  disclose. 

Unfold  the  passion  of  my  love.  Shale. 

4.  To  display  ;  as,  to  unfold  the  works  of  creation. 

5.  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen ;  as,  to  unfold 
sheep.  S/iak. 

UN-FoLD'ED,  pp.  Opened  ;  expanded ;  revealed  ; 
displayed  ;  released  from  a  fold. 

UN-FoLD'ING,  ppr.  Opening;  expanding;  disclos- 
ing ;  displaying;  releasing  from  a  fold. 

UN-FoLD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  expanding,  displaying, 
or  disclosing;  disclosure. 

UN-FOL'LoW-£D,  a.     Not  followed.  Scott. 

UN-FOOL',  v.  t.     To  restore  from  fully.     [JVot  in  use.] 

UN-FOR-BEaR'ING,  a.     Not  forbearing. 

UN-FOR-BID',  a.     Not  forbid  ;  not  prohibited  ; 

UN-FOR-BID'DBN,  (      applied  to  persons.      Milton. 
2.  Allowed  ;  permitted  ;  legal ;  applied  to  things. 

UN-FOR-BID'D£N-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unforbidden.     [JVot  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-FoRC'ED,  (-forst',)  a.  Not  forced  ;  not  com- 
pelled ;   not  constrained.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  urged  or  impelled.  Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned  ;  not  hightened  ;  natural ;  as,  un- 
forced passions;  unforced  expressions  of  joy. 

4.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual;  as,  an  easy  and 
unforced  ascent.  Denham. 

5.  Easy  ;  natural;  as,  an  unforced  posture. 
UN-Foll'Ol-BLE,  a.    Wanting  force  or  strength  ;  as, 

an  unforcible  expression.  Hooker. 

UN-FORD'A-BLE,  a.  Not  fordable ;  that  can  not  be 
forded,  or  passed  by  wading ;  as,  an  uufordable 
river.  Whitaker. 

UN-FoRE-BoD'ING,  a.    Giving  no  omens.      Pope. 

UN-FoRE-KNoWN',  a.  Not  previously  known  or 
foreseen.  Milton. 

UN-FoRE-SEE'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  foreseen. 
[A  bad  word,  and  not  in  use.]  South. 

UN-FdRE-SEEN',  a.    Not  foreseen  ;  not  foreknown. 

Dryden. 

UN-FoRE-SEE'ING,  a.     Not  foreseeing.  South. 

UN-FoRE'SKIN-NED,  a.     Circumcised.     [Bad.] 

UN-FoRE-ToLD',  a.     Not  predicted.  [Milton. 

UN-FORE-WARN'£D,  a.  [See  Warn.]  Not  pre- 
viously warned  or  admonished. 

UN-FOR'FEIT-ED,  a.     Not  forfeited.  Rogers. 

UN-FOR-GET'FUL,  a.     Not  forgetful.  Wilson. 

UN-FOK-GIV'EN,  a.    Not  forgiven  ;  not  pardoned. 

UN-FOR-GIV1NG,  a.  Not  forgiving ,  not  disposed  to 
overlook  or  pardon  offenses  ;  implacable.     Dryden. 

UN-FOR-GOT',  )  a.      Not   forgot ;    not    lost   to 

UN-FOR-GOT'TEN,  \      memory.  Knolles. 

2.  Not  overlooked  ;  not  neglected. 

UN-FORM',  v.  t.  To  destroy ;  to  unmake  ;  to  decom- 
pose or  resolve  into  parts.  Good. 

UN-FORM'AL,  a.     Not  formal.  Blackwood. 

UN-FORM'£D,  pp.  Decomposed  or  resolved  into 
parts. 

2.  a.  Not  molded  into  regular  shape ;  as,  unformed 
matter.  Spectator. 

UN-FOR-SaK'.EN,  a.  Not  forsaken  ;  not  deserted  ; 
not  entirely  neglected. 

UN-FOR'TI-FIED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  fortified ;  not  se- 
cured from  attack  by  walls  or  mounds.  Pope. 

2.  Not  guarded  ;  not  strengthened  against  tempta- 
tions or  trials  ;  weak  ;  exposed  ;  defenseless  ;  as,  an 
unfortified  mind. 

3.  Wanting  securities  or  means  of  defense. 

Collier. 

UN-FOR'TIJ-NATE,  a.  Not  successful ;  not  pros- 
perous ;  as,  an  unfortunate  adventure  ;  an  unfortunate 
voyage  ;  unfortunate  attempts  ;  an  unfortunate  man  ; 
an  unfortunate  commander  ;  unfortunate  business. 

UN-FOR'TIT-NATE-LY,  acte.  Without  success  ;  un- 
successfully ;  unhappily.  The  scheme  unfortunately 
miscarried. 

UN-FOR'TU-NATE-NESS,  n.  HI  luck  ;  ill  fortune  ; 
failure  of  success.  Sidney. 

UN-FOS'SIL-IZ  ED,  a.     Not  fossilized. 

UN-FOS'TER-ED,  a.     Not  fostered  ;  not  nourished. 
2.  Not  countenanced  by  favor;  not  patronized. 

UN-FOUGHT',  (-fawt',)  a.     Not  fought.        Knolles. 

UN-FOUL'ED,  a.  No!  fouled;  not  polluted;  not 
soiled  ;  nut  corrupted  ;  pure.  Young. 

UN-FOUND',  a.      Not  found  ;  not  met  with. 

Dryden. 

UN-FOUND'ED,  a.  Not  founded  ;  not  built  or  estab- 
lished. 

2.  Having  no  foundation  ;  vain ;  idle ;  as,  w?j- 
founded  expectations. 
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UN-FOUND'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  idle  or  unfounded 
manner. 

UN-FRa'GRANT,  a.    Not  fragrant. 

UN-FRAM'A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  framed  or  molded. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Hooker. 

UN-FRaM'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not  be- 
ing frainable.     [JVot  in  use.]  Sanderson. 

UN-FRaM'ED,  a.    Not  framed;  not  fitted   for  erec- 
tion ;  as,  unfrained  timber. 
2.  Not  formed  ;  not  constructed  ;  not  fashioned. 

Dryden. 

UN-FRA-TER'NAL,  a.    Not  brotherly. 

UN-FRA-TER'NAL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unbrotherly 
manner. 

UN-FREE',  a.     Not  free;    as,  unfree  peasants.    Tooke. 

UN-FRe'QUEN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being  unfre- 
quent._  Cowper. 

UN-FRE'aUENT,  a.  Not  frequent ;  not  common  ; 
not  happening  often;  infrequent.  Brown. 

UN-FRE-QUENT',  v.  t.  To  cease  to  frequent.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Philips. 

UN-FRE-QUENT'ED,  a.  Rarely  visited  ;  seldom  re- 
sorted to  by  human  beings  ;  as,  an  unfrequented  place 
or  forest.  Addison. 

UN-FRj?.'Q,UENT-LY,  adv.    Not  often  ;  seldom. 

Brown. 

UN-FRI'A-BLE,  a.     Not  easily  crumbled.        Palry. 

UN-FRIEND',  n.     One  not  a  friend.     [Bad.]     Scott. 

UN-FRIEND'ED,  (un-frend'ed,)  a.  Wanting  friends ; 
not  countenanced  or  supported.  Shak. 

UN-FRIEND'Ll-NESS,  (-frend'le-ness,)  n.  Want  of 
kindness  ;  disfavor.  Boyle. 

UN-FRIEND'LY,  a.  Not  friendly  ;  not  kind  or  be- 
nevolent ;  as,  an  unfriendly  neighbor. 

2.  Not  favorable  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  or  sup- 
port anv  object ;  as,  weather  unfriendly  to  health. 

UN-FRIEND'SHIP,  n.     State  of  being  unfriendly. 

Scott. 

UN-FROCK',  v.  t.     To  divest.  Hurd. 

UN-FROCK'ED,  (-frokt',)  pp.     Divested  of  a  gown. 

UN-FRoZ'£N,  a.     Not  frozen  ;  not  congealed.  Boyle. 

UN-FRu'GAL,  a.  Not  frugal;  not  saving  or  econom- 
ical. 

UN-FROIT'FUL,  a.  Not  producing  fruit;  barren; 
as,  an  unfruitful  tree. 

2.  Not  producing  offspring;  not  prolific;  barren; 
as,  an  unfruitful  female. 

3.  Not  producing  good  effects  or  works  ;  as,  an  un- 
fruitful life. 

4.  Unproductive;    not   fertile;    as,   an    unfruitful 
soil. 

UN-FROIT'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  producing  fruit. 

UN-FRUlT'FiJL-NESS,  n.  Barrenness;  infecundi 
ty  ;  unproductiveness  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

UN-FRUS'TRA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  frustrated. 

Edwards. 

UN-FUL-FILL'£D,  a.  Not  fulfilled;  not  accom- 
plished ;  as,  a  prophecy  or  prediction  unfulfilled. 

UN-FC'M'ED,  a.    Not  fumigated. 

2.  Not  exhaling  smoke  ;  not  burnt.  Milton. 

UN-FUND'ED,  a.  Not  funded  ;  having  no  permanent 
funds  for  the  payment  of  its  interest ;  as,  an  unfunded 
debt.  Hamilton. 

UN-FURL',  v.  t.  To  loose  and  unfold ;  to  expand ;  to 
open  or  spread  ;  as,  to  unfurl  sails. 

UN-FURL'ED,  pp.     Unfolded  ;  expanded. 

UN-FURL'ING,  ppr.     Unfolding;  spreading. 

UN-FUR'NISH,  v.  t.    To  strip  of  furniture ;  to  di- 
vest ;  to  strip. 
2.  To  leave  naked.  Shak. 

UN-FUR'NISH-ED,  (-fur'nisht,)  pp.  Stripped  of  fur- 
niture ;  degarnishea. 

UN-FUR'NISH-ED,  (-fur'nisht,)  a.  Not  furnished  ; 
not  supplied  with  furniture  ;  as,  an  unfurnished  room 
or  house. 

2.  Unsupplied  with  necessaries  or  ornaments. 

3.  Empty  ;  not  supplied. 
UN-FuS'£D,  a.    Not  fuzed  ;  not  melted. 
UN-FuS'1-BLE,   a.      Infusible.      [The  latter  word  is 

Generally  used.] 

UN-GaIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  gained.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Pierce. 

UN-GaIN'FUL,  a.     Unprofitable;  not  producing  gain. 

Had. 

UN-GaIN'FUL-LY,  adv.    Unprofitable 

UN-GaIN'LI-NESS,  n.     Clumsiness;  awkwardness. 

UN-GAIN'LY,  a.     [Sax.  ungiegne.] 

Not  expert  or  dextrous;  clumsy;  awkward;  un- 
couth ;  as,  an  ungainly  strut  in  walking.         Swift. 
[I  believe  (Jngain  is  not  used.] 

UN-GAL'LANT  or  UN-GAL-LANT',  a.  Not  gallant. 
[See  Gallant.]  Ed.  Rev. 

UN-GAL'LANT-LY  or  UN-GAL-LANT'LY,  adv. 
Not  gallantly. 

UN-GALL'ED,  a.     Unhurt ;  not  galled.  Shak. 

UN-GAR'LAND-ED,  a.    Not  crownea  with  a  garland. 

Mrs.  Butlrr. 

UN-GXR'NISII-£D,  (-gar'nisht,)  a.  Not  garnished  or 
furnished  ;  unadorned. 

UN-GAR'RI-SON-ED,  a.  Not  garrisoned;  not  fur- 
nished with  troops  for  defense. 

UN-GaR'TGR-£D,  a.     Being  without  garters.  Shak. 

UN-GATH'ER-£D,  a.  Not  gathered  ;  not  cropped ; 
not  picked.  Dryden. 
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UN-GEAR',  v.  t.    To  unharness  ;  to  strip  of  gear. 

CIN-GiiAR'JDD,  pp.    Unharnessed. 

ON-GeAR'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  of  harness  or  gear. 

UN-GEN'ER-A-TED,  a.  Having  no  beginning;  un- 
begotten.  Ralegh. 

UN-GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  capable  of  begetting  a 
child  ;  as,  "a  motion  that's  unrrenerabive"  i.  e.,  a 
mere  puppet,  incapable  of  generation.  Sim!:. 

UN-GEN' ER-OUS,  a.  Not  of  a  noble  mind  ;  not  lib- 
eral ;  applied  to  persons ;  as,  an  ungenerous  man  or 
prince. 

2.  Not  noble  ;  not  liberal ;  applied  to  things ;  as,  an 
ungenerous  act.  Pope. 

3.  Dishonorable  ;  ignominious. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 

Ungenerous  terms.  Addison. 

UN-GEN'ER-OUS-LY,  ado.  Unkindly  ;  dishonora- 
bly. _ 

UN-Gf,'NI-AL,  a.  Not  favorable  to  nature  or  to  nat- 
ural growth  ;  as,  ungenial  air;  ungcuial  soils. 

Sullen  sens  that  washed  111'  ungenial  pole.  Thomson. 

UN-GEN-TEEL',  a.  Not  genteel;  used  of  persons , 
not  consistent  with  polite  manners  or  good  breed- 
ing; used  of  manners. 

UN-GEN-TEEL'LY,  adv.  Uncivilly;  not  with  good 
man  tiers. 

UN-GEN'TLE,  a.     Not  gentle  ;  harsh  ;  rude.     Shalt. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LIKE,  a.    Not  like  a  gentleman. 

Chesterfield. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  bo- 
ing  ungentlemanlike.  Quart.  Ren. 

UN-GEN'TLE-MAN-LY,  a.  Not  becoming  a  gentle- 
man. 

UN-GEN'TLE-NESS,n.    Want  of  gentleness  ;  harsh- 
ness ;  severity  ;  rudeness.  Tusser. 
2.  Unkintlness  ;  incivility.  Shale. 

UN-GEN'TLY,  ado.  Harshly;  with  severity;  rude- 
ly. Shak. 

UN-GE-O-MET'RIC-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  geometry.  Cheync. 

UN-GIFT'ED,  a.  Not  gifted ;  not  endowed  with  pe- 
culiar faculties.  Arbuthnot. 

UN-g!lT'ED'  i  "■     Not  gilt '  not  overIaid  witn  £oIu- 

UN-GILD'ING,  a.    Not  gilding. 

UN-GIRD',  (-gurd',1  t>.  t.     [See  Gird.]   To  loose  from 

a  girdle  or  bind  ;  to  unbind.     Gen.  x.viv. 
UN-GIRD'El),  pp.     Loosed  from  a  girth  or  band. 
UN-GJRD'ING,  ppr.     Loosing  from  a  girdle  or  band. 
UN-GIRT',  (-gtirt',)  pp.     Unbound. 

2.  a.     Loosely  dressed.  Waller. 

UN-GIVEN,  a.     Not  given  or  bestowed. 
UN-GIVING,  a.     Not  bringing  gifts.  Dryden. 

UN-CLAD'DEN-ED,  a.     Not  gladdened. 
UN-GLaZE',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  glass ;  to  remove  the 

glass  from  windows. 
UN-GLaZ'EI),  a.     Destitute  of  glass;  not  furnished 

with  glass  ;  as,  the  windows  are  unglaied ;  the  house 

is  yet  unglaied. 

2.  Wanting  glass  windows. 

3.  Not  covered  with  vitreous  matter  ;  as,  unglaied 
potter's  ware. 

UN-GLAZ'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  glass  in  windows. 

UN-GLo'RI-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  «.  Not  glorified;  not 
honored  with  praise  or  adoration. 

UN-ULO'Ri-F?, v.  t.     To  deprive  of  glory.     Watts. 

UN-GLo'RI-OUS,  a.  Not  glorious ;  bringing  no  glory 
or  honor.  J.  Lulhrop. 

UN-GLOVE',  (-gluv',)  v.  t.  To  take  off  the  gloves. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Beaum.  ef  FL 

UN-GLOVED,  a.     Without  glove  or  gloves.  Bacon. 

UN-GLuE',  r.  t.  To  separate  any  thing  that  is  glued 
or  cemented.  Swift. 

UN-GLO'ED,  pp.    Loosed  from  glue  or  cement. 

UN-OLu'lNG,  ppr.    Separating  what  is  cemented. 

UN-GoAD'ED,  a.     Not  goaded  Coleridge. 

UN-GOD',  v.  t.     To  divest  of  divinity.  Dryden. 

UN-GOD'LI-LY, ado.    Impiously;  wickedly. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

UN-GOD'LI-NESS,  n.  Dn  piety  ;  wickedness;  disre- 
gard ot  God  anil  his  commands,  and  neglect  of  his 
worship  ;  or  any  positive  act  of  disobedience  or  ir- 
reverence. 

The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness. —  Rum.  i. 

UN-GOD'LY,  a.  Wicked  ;  impious  ;  neglecting  the 
fear  and  worship  of  God,  or  violating  his  commands. 
1  Pet.  iv. 

2.  Sinful ;  contrary  to  the  divine  commands  ;  as, 
ungodly  deeds.     Jude  iv. 

3.  Polluted  by  wickedness ;  as,  an  ungodly  day. 

Shak. 
UN-GoR'.ED,  a.     Not  gored ;   not  wounded  with  a 
horn. 
2.  Not  wounded. 
UN-G0R6'ED,  a.    Not  gorged  ;  not  filled  ;  not  sated. 

Dryden. 
UN-GOT',  )         „  ,      .      . 

UN-GOT'TEN,  (  <*■     Not  gamed. 

2.  Not  begotten.  Shalt. 

UN-GOVERN-A-BLE,  (-guv'ern-,)  a.  That  can  not 
be  governed  ;  that  can  not  be  ruled  or  restrained. 
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2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled  ;  as,  ungovernable 
passions  Attcrbunj. 

UN-GO  VERN-A-BLY,a<?u.  So  as  not  to  be  governed 
or  restrained.  Goldsmith. 

UN-GOV'ERN-ED,  a.    Not  being  governed. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  laws  or  principles;  not  re- 
strained or  regulated;  unbridled;  licentious;  aa, 
ungoverued  appetite  ;  nngovcrned  passions. 

UN-GOWN',  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  gown,  as  a  clergy- 
man. 

UN-GOWN'.ED,  a.  Not  having  or  not  wearing  a 
gown.  Pollok. 

UN-GOWN'ING,  ppr.    Depriving  of  a  gown. 

UN-GRACED,  f-grast',)  a.     Not  graced.  Scott. 

UN-GRaCE'FJJL,  a.  Not  graceful ;  not  marked  with 
ease  and  dignity  ;  wanting  beauty  and  elegance  ;  as, 
ungraceful  manners.  Without  politeness,  learning 
is  ungraceful.  Locke.     Addison. 

UN-GRACE'FUL-LY,  adv  Awkwardly  ;  inele- 
gantly. 

UN-GRACE'FUL-NESS,  7i.  Want  of  gracefulness; 
want  of  ease  and  dignity  ;  want  of  elegance  ;  awk- 
wardness ;  as,  uugracrfalness  of  manners. 

UN-GRA'CIOUS,  a.    Wicked  ;  odious  ;  hateful. 

Shak.     Dryden. 

2.  Offensive  ;  unpleasing  ;  as,  ungracious  manners. 

3.  Unacceptable  ;  not  well  received  ;  not  favored. 

Any  thing  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as  ungracious  at 
Oxford  as  at  London.  Clarendon. 

UN-GRa'CIOUS-LY,  adv.    With  disfavor.    The  pro- 
posal was  received  ungraciously. 
2.  Not  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

UN-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL,  a.  Not  according  to  the  es- 
tablished and  correct  rules  of  grammar. 

UN-GRAM-MAT'IG-AL-LY,  udv.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

UN-GRANT'ED,  a.  Not  granted  ;  not  bestowed  ;  not 
transferred  by  deed  or  gift ;  as,  ungranted  lands. 

U.  States.     Hamilton. 
2.  Not  granted  ;  not  yielded  ;  not  conceded  in  ar- 
gument. 

UN -GRATE',  a.  Not  agreeable ;  ungrateful.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Taylor.     Swift. 

UN-GRaTE'FIJL,  a.  Not  grateful ;  not  feeling  thank- 
ful for  favors. 

2.  Not  making  returns,  or  making  ill  returns  for 
kindness.  South. 

3.  Making  no  returns  for  culture  ;  as,  an  ungrate- 
ful soil. 

4.  Unpleasing  ;  unacceptable.  Harsh  sounds  are 
ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

UN-GRaTE'FUL-LY,  adv.    With  ingratitude.    Wake. 

2.  Unpleasir.gly ;  unacceptably. 
UN-GRATE'FUL-NESS,  ?i.      Ingratitude  ;    want  of 
due  feelings  of  kindness  for  favors  received  ;  ill  re- 
turn for  good. 
2.  Disagreeableness  ;  unpleasing  quality. 
UN-GRAT'I-FT-£D,  (-f Ide,j  a.     Not   gratified  ;    not 
compensated. 

2.  Not  pleased. 

3.  Not  indulged  ;  as,  vngratified  appetite. 
UN-GRA  VE'LY,  adv.    Without  gravity  or  seriousness. 
UN-GRE-OA'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  gregarious.         Good. 
UN-GRoAN'ING,  a.     Not  groaning.  Byron. 
UN-GROUND'ED,  a.     Having  no  "foundation  or  sup- 
port ;  as,  ungrounded  hopes  or  confidence. 

UN-GROUND'ED-LY,  ado.  Without  ground  or  sup- 
port ;  without  reason.  Ray. 

UN-GROUND'ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  foundation  or 
support.  Steele. 

UN-GRUDG'ED,  a.    Not  grudged.  Dwiglit. 

UN-GRUDG'ING,  a.    Not  grudging  ;  freelv  giving. 

UN-GRUDG'ING-LY,  adv.  Without  ill  will  ;  heartily; 
cheerfully  ;  as,  to  bestow  charity  ungrudgingly. 

UN"GUAL,  (ung'gwal,)  a.     [L.  unguis.'] 

A  term  applied  to  such  bones  of  the  feet  as  have 
attached  to  them  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof.         Humble. 

UN-GUXRD'ED,  a.     Not  guarded  ;  not  watched. 

2.  Not  defended  ;  having  no  guard. 

3.  Careless;  negligent;  not  attentive  to  danger; 
not  cautious  ;  as,  to  be  unguarded  in  conversation. 

4.  Negligently  said  or  done;  not  done  or  spoken 
with  caution  ;  as,  an  unguarded  expression  or  action. 

UN-GUARD'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  watchful  atten- 
tion to  danger;  without  caution;  carelessly;  as,  to 
speak  or  promise  unguardedly. 

UN'GUENT,  (un'gwent,)  71.  [L.  ungucntum,  from 
ungo,  to  anoint.] 

Ointment ;  a  soft  composition  used  as  a  topical 
remedy,  as  for  sores,  burns,  and  t>ie  like.  An  un- 
guent is  stiller  than  a  liniment,  but  softer  than  a  ce- 
rate. Cyc. 

UN-GUENT'OUS,    |  a.    Like  unguent,  or  partaking 

UN'GUEN-TA-RY,  j      of  its  qualities. 

UN-GUESS'ED,  (-gest',)  a.  [See  Guest.]  Not  ob- 
tained by  guess  or  conjecture.  Spenser. 

UN-GUEST'LIKE,  a.  [See  Guest.]  Not  becoming 
a  guest.  Milton. 

UN"GUie-AL,  (ung'gwik-al,)  a.  [L.  unguis,  a  claw.] 
Pertaining  to  a  claw  ;  like  a  claw.  Mantcll. 

UN-GUICU-LAR-,  a.     [L.  unguis,  the  nail.] 

In  botany,  the  length  of  the  human  nails,  or  half 
an  inch.  tec.    Martyn. 
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UN-GUre'U-LATE,      I         ~  '.  !        I 

UN-GUie'U'-LA-TED,  (  a-     tL-  «>»f""»  »  claw.] 

1.  Clawed  ;  having  claws.  F.ncyc. 

2.  In  botany,  clawed  ;  having  a  narrow  base;  as 
the  petal  in  a  polypeialous  corol.  Martyn. 

UN-GUID'ED,  a.     Not  guided  ;  not  led  or  conducted. 

2.  Not  regulated. 
UN-GUID'ED-LY,  ado.    Without  a  guide. 
UN"GUI-FORM,  a.     Shaped  like  claws. 
UN-GUILT'I-LY,  adv.    Without  guilt. 
UN-GUILT'Y,  (un-gi!t'yj  a.    Not  guilty  ;  not  stained 

with  crime  ;  innocent.  Spenser. 

UN'GUIN-OUS,  (un'gwin-us,)  a.     [L.  unguiuosus.] 
Oily  ;  unctuous  ;  consisting  of  fat  or  oil,  or  resem- 
bling it.  Foster,  Mirth.  Voyages. 
UN"G(J-LA,  7i.    [L.,  a  hoof.]     In  geometry,  a  section 
or  part  of  a  cylinder,  cone,  or  other  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique  to  the  base. 

Brande. 
UN"GU-LATE,  a.    Shaped  like  a  hoof. 
UN-HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  inhabitable ;  L.  inhabitab- 
ilis,  inlmbito.] 

That  can  not  be  inhabited  by  human  beings;  un- 
inhabitable. 

[  The  latter  word  is  generally  used.] 
UN-HA-BIT'U-A-TED,  a     Not  habituated  ;   not  ac- 
customed. Tooke 
UN-MAC K'ED,   (-hakt',)   a.    Not  hacked;    not  cut, 

notched,  or  mangled.  .        Shak. 

UN-HACK'NEY-ED,  a.    Not  hackneyed;  not  much 

used  or  practiced. 
UN-HALE'  ,_a.     Unsound;  not  entire  ;  not  healthy 
UN-HAL'LoW,  v.  t.    To  profane  ;  to  desecrate. 

The  vanity  unJtalloios  the  virtue.  VEslra-xge. 

UN-HAL'LoW-ED,  pp      Profaned ;   deprived   of  its 
sacred  character. 
?.  a.  Profane  ;  unholy  ;  impure  ;  wicked. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
In  the  cause  of  truth,  no  unhallowzd  violence  —  is  either  neces- 
sary or  admissible.  E.  D.  Griffin. 

UN-HAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.    Profaning  ;  desecrating. 

UN-HAND',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  the  hand ;  to  let  go. 

Shak 

UN-HAND'ED,  pp.    Loosed  from  the  hand  ;  let  go. 

UN-HAND'I-LY,  adv.     Awkwardly;  clumsily. 

UN-HAND'I-NESS,  7t.  Want  of  dexterity;  clumsi- 
ness. 

UN-HAND'LED,  a.  Not  handled ;  not  treated  ;  not 
touched.  Shak. 

UN-HAND'SOME,  (-han'sum,)  a.  Ungraceful ;  not 
beautiful. 

I  can  not  admit  that  there  is  any  tiling  unhandsome  or  irregular 
in  the  glute.  Woodioard. 

2.  Unfair  ;  illiberal ;  disingenuous. 

3.  Uncivil  ;  unpolite. 
UN-HAND'SOME-LY,   adv.      Inelegantly  ;  ungrace- 
fully. 

2.  Illiberally ;  unfairly. 

3.  Uncivilly  ;  un politely. 
UN-HAND'SOME-NESS,  71.    Want  of  beauty  and  el- 
egance. 

2.  Unfairness;  disingenuousness. 

3.  Incivility. 

UN-HAND'Y,  a.  Not  dextrous ;  not  skillful ;  not 
ready  in  the  use  of  the  hands;  awkward  ;  as,  a  per- 
son unhandy  at  his  work. 

2.  Not  convenient;    as,   an  unhandy  posture   for 
writing. 
UN-HANG',  0.  t.    To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings,  as  a 
room. 
2.  To  take  from  the  hinges  ;  as,  to  unhang  a  gate. 
UN-HANG'£D,  )   a.    Not  hung  or  hanged;  not  pun- 
UN-HUNG',        i       ished  by  hanging.  Shak. 

UN-HAI",  n.    HI  luck  ;   misfortune.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Sidney. 
UN-HAP'PI-ED,  a.    Made  unhappy.     [JVcl  in  use.] 

Shak. 
UN-HA1"PI-LY, adv.    Unfortunately;  miserably;  ca- 
lamitously. Milton. 
UN-HAP'PI-NESS,7i.  Misfortune;  ill  luck.   Burnet 

2.  Infelicity;  misery. 

It  is  our  great  unliappiness,  when  any  calamities  fall  upon  us, 
that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Wake. 

[But  it  usually  expresses  less  than  Misery  or 
Wretchedness.] 

3.  Mischievous  prank.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 
UN-HAP'PY,   a.      Unfortunate:    unlucky.      He   has 

been  unhappy  in  his  choice  of  a  partner.      Affairs 
have  taken  an  unhappy  turn. 

2.  Not  happy  ;  in  a  degree  miserable  or  wretched. 
She  is  unhappy  in  her  marriage.  Children  some- 
times render  their  parents  unhappy. 

3.  Evil ;  calamitous;  marked  by  infelicity  ;  as,  an 
unhappy  day. 

This  unhappy  morn.  -Mi/fon. 

4.  Mischievous  ;  irregular.  Shak. 
UN-HAR'ASS-£D,  (-har'ast,)  a.    Not  harassed  ;  not 

vexed  or  troubled.  Trumbull. 

UN-HAR'BOR,  v. £     Todrivefrom  harbor  or  shelter. 
UN-HaR'BOR-£D,  o.    Not  sheltered,  or  affording  no 

shelter.  Milton. 

UN-HXB'BOR-ING,  a.    Not  harboring.  Scott. 
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UN-IJXRD' EN-ED,  (-h'ard'nd,)   a.      Not  hardened; 
not  indurated  ;  as  metal. 
2.  Not  hardened;  not  made  obdurate;  as  the  heart. 

Shak, 
UN-HARD'Y,  a.    Not  hardy;  feeble  ;  not  able  to  en- 
dure fatigue. 
2.  Not  having  fortitude ;  not  bold ;  timorous. 

Milton. 
UN-HARM'-ED,  a.    Unhurt;  uninjured;  unimpaired. 

Locke. 
UN-HARM'FUL,  a.    Not  doing  harm  ;  harmless  ;  in- 
noxious. 

Themselves  unliarmful,  let  them  live  unharmed.         Dryden. 

UN-HAR-Mo'NI-OUS,  a.      Not  having  symmetry  or 

congruity  ;  disproportionate.  Milton. 

2.  Discordant;  unmusical;  jarring;  as  sounds. 

Swift. 

UN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  jarring;  dis- 
cordantly. 

UN-HAR'NESS,  v.  t.    To  strip  of  harness  ;  to  loose 
from  harness  or  gear. 
2.  To  disarm  :  to  divest  of  armor. 

UN-HAR'NESS-£D,  (-har'ne.st,)  pp.  Stripped  of  har- 
ness -,  divested  of  armor. 

UN-HXR'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Stripping  off  harness  or 
gear. 

UN-HATCH'£D,  (-hacl)t',)  a.  Not  hatched  ;  not  hav- 
ing left  the  egg. 

2.  Not  matured  and  brought  to  light ;   not  dis- 
closed. 

UN-HAZ'ARD'-ED,  a.  Not  hazarded  ;  not  put  in  dan- 
ger ;  not  exposed  to  loss  ;  not  adventured.    Milton. 

UN-HAZ'ARD-OUS,  a.     Not  hazardous.   Coleridge. 

UN-HEAD',  (-hed',)  v.  t.  To  take  out  the  head  of; 
as,  to  unhead  a  cask. 

UN-HEAD'ED,  (-hed'ed,)  pp.  Having  the  head  taken 
out. 

UN-HEAD'ING,  (-hed'-,)  ppr.     Taking  out  the  head  of. 

UN-HEALTH'FIJL,  (-helth'-,)  a.  Not  healthful ;  in- 
jurious to  health  ;  insalubrious  ;  unwholesome  ; 
noxious  ;  as,  an  unhealthfid  climate  or  air. 

2.  Abounding  with   sickness  or  disease  ;  sickly ; 
as,  an  unhealthfid  season. 

UN-HEALTH'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unhealthful  man- 
ner. 

UN-HEALTH'FUL-NESS,   (-helth'-,)   a.     Unwhole- 
someness;  insalubriousness  ;  noxiousness  to  health. 
2.  The  state  of  being  sickly  ;  as,  the  unhealihful- 
ness  of  the  autumn. 

UN-HEALTH'I-LY,  ''-helth'-,)  adv.  In  an  unwhole- 
some or  unsound  manner.  Milton. 

UN-HEALTH'I-NESS,  (-helth'-,)  n.  Want  of  health  ; 
habitual  weakness  or  indisposition  ;  applied  to  per- 
sons. 

2.  Unsoundness;  want  of  vigor;  as,  the  unhealth- 
iness  of  trees  or  other  plants. 

3.  Unfavorableness  to  health  ;  as,  the  unhealthiness 
of  a  climate. 

UN-HEALTH'Y,  (-helth'e,)  a.  Wanting  health  ; 
wanting  a  sound  and  vigorous  state  of  body ; 
habitually  weak  or  indisposed;  as,  an  unhealthy 
person. 

2.  Unsound  ;  wanting  vigor  of  growth  ;  as,  an  un- 
healthy plant. 

3.  Sickly  ;    abounding   with   disease  ;  as,  an   un- 
healthy season  or  city. 

4.  Insalubrious;    unwholesome;   adapted  to  gen- 
erate diseases  ;  as,  an  unhealthy  climate  or  country. 

5.  Morbid  ;  not  indicating  health. 
UN-HEARD',  (-herd',)  a.     Not  heard  ;  not  perceived 

by  the  ear.  Milton. 

2.  Not  admitted  to  audience. 

What  pangs  I  fee],  unpitied  and  unheard  I  Dryden. 

3.  Not  known  in  fame  ;  not  celebrated. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard.  MUton. 

4.  Unheard  of;  obscure  ;  not  known  by  fame. 

Granville. 
Unheard  of;  new  ;  unprecedented.  Stoifl. 

UN  HEART',  v.  t.     To   discourage;   to  depress;   to 

dishearten.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-HEAT'ED,  a.    Not  heated;   not  made  hot. 

Boyle. 
UN-HEAV.EN-LY,  (-hev'n-Ie,)  a.    Not  heavenly. 
UN-HEDG'£D,  a.    Not  hedged  ;  not  surrounded  by  a 

hedge. 
UN  HEED'ED,  a.      Not  heeded ;   disregarded  ;  neg- 
lected. 

The  world's  great  victor  passed  unheeded  by.  Pope. 

UN-HEED'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  being  noticed. 

Byron. 
UN-HEED'FUL,  a.    Not  cautious  ;  inattentive  ;  care- 
less. Bcaum. 
UN-HEED'FUL-LY,  adv.    Not  needfully. 
UN-HEED'ING,  a.     Not  heeding;   careless;   negli- 
gent.                                                                   Dryden. 
UN-HEED'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  giving  heed. 
UN-HEED'Y,  a.    Precipitate ;  sudden.          Spenser. 
UN-HeLE',  v.  U    To  uncover.    [Not  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
UN-HELM',  v.  t.  *  To  deprive  of  a  helm  or  guide. 

Scott. 
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UN-HELM'£D.  pp.     Deprived  of  a  helm. 

2.  a.     Having  no  helm.  Pollok. 

UN-HELM'ET,«.  t.     To  deprive  of  a  helmet.    Scott. 
UN-HELM'ET-ED,  pp.      Deprived   or   destitute  of  a 

helmet. 
UN-HELM'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  helm. 
UN-HELP'SD,    (-l)elpt',)   a.     Unassisted  ;  having  no 

aid  or  auxiliary ;  unsupported.  Dryden. 

UN-HELP'FJJL,  a.     Affording  no  aid.  Shak. 

UN-HELP^FUL-LY,adt>.     In  an  unhelpful  manner. 
UN-HE-Ro'ie,  o.     Not  heroic  ;  not  brave.         Pope. 
UN-KES'l-TA-TING,a.     Not  hesitating  ;  not  remain- 
ing in  doubt  ;  prompt ;  ready.  Eclec  Revieiv. 
UN-HES'I-TA-TING-LY,  adv.    Without  hesitation  or 

doubt. 
UN-HEWN',  (-hune',)  a.    Not  hewn  ;  rough. 

Dryden. 
UN-HIDE'BOUND,   a.      Not   hidebound;   capacious. 

[Not  used.]  Milton. 

UN-HIN'DER-ED,   a.    Not  hindered;  not  opposed; 

exerting  itself  freely.  S.  Clarke. 

UN-HINGE',    (un-hinj',)    v.  t.      To    take  from    the 

hinges  ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 

2.  To  displace  ;  to  unfix  by  violence.  Blackmore. 

3.  To  unfix  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  render  unstable  or 
wavering  ;  as,  to  unhinge  the  mind  ;  to  unhinge  opin- 
ions. 

UN-HFNG'ED,  pp.     Loosed  from  a  hinge  or  fastening. 

UN-HINGE'MENT,  n.  The  act  of  unhinging  or  state 
of  being  unhinged.     [Unusual.]  Chalmers. 

UN-HING'ING,  ppr.  Loosening  from  a  hinge  or  fast- 
ening. 

UN-HIR'tfD,  a.     Not  hired. 

UN-HIS-TOR'I€-AL,  a.     Not  historical.  Park. 

UN-HIVE',  v.  t.     To  drive  from  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter,  as  a  crowd. 

UN-HIV.ED,  pp.    Driven  from  the  hive  or  shelter. 

Neal. 

UN-HoARD',  v.  I.    To  steal  from  a  hoard  ;  to  scatter. 

UN-HOARD'ED,  pp.     Stolen  from  a  hoard  ;  scattered. 

UN-HoARD'ING,  ppr.     Scattering. 

UN-Ho'LI-LY,  adv.    In  an  unholy  manner. 

UN-Ho'LI-NESS,  n.    Want  of  holiness;  an  unsanc- 
tified  state  of  the  heart. 
2.  Jmpiety  ;  wickedness  ;  profaneness.    Ralegh. 

UN-Ho'LY,  a.  Not  holy;  not  renewed  and  sanctified. 
Tim.  iii. 

2.  Profane ;  not  hallowed  ;  not  consecrated  ;  com- 
mon.   Hcb.  x. 

3.  Impious  ;  wicked. 

4.  Not  ceremonially  purified.     Lev.  x. 
UN-HON'EST,   (-on'est,)   a.      [See   Honest.]      Dis- 
honest; dishonorable.     [Obs.]  Jlseham. 

UN-HON'OR-£D,  (-on'urd,)  a.  [See  Honor.]  Not 
honored  ;  not  regarded  with  veneration ;  not  cele- 
brated. Dryden. 

UNHOOK',  v.  t.    To  loose  from  a  hook. 

UN-HOOKED,  (-hookf ,)  pp.    Loosed  from  a  hook. 

UN-H06P',  v.  t.     To  strip  of  hoops.  Mdison. 

UN-H66P'£D,  (-hoopt',)  pp.     Stripped  of  hoops. 

UN-H6P'.ED,  (-)iopt',)  a.  Not  hoped  for ;  not  so  prob- 
able as  to  excite  hope. 

With  unhoped  success.  Dryden. 

Unhopedfor;  unhoped,  as  above. 
UN-HoPE'FJJL,  a.    Such  as  leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

Boyle. 
UN-HoPE'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  an  unhopeful  manner. 
UN-HORN'£D,  a.     Having  no  horns.  Tooke, 

UN-HORSE',  (-hors',)  v.  t.    To  throw  from  a  horse  ; 

to  cause  to  dismount.  Shak. 

UN-HORS'£D,  (-horst',)  pp.    Thrown  from  a  horse. 

Dryden. 
UN-HORS'ING,  ppr.    Throwing  from  a  horse ;   dis- 
mounting. 
UN-HOS'PI-TA-BLE,  a.    Not  kind  to  strangers. 

[But  Inhospitable  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-HOS'TILE,  (-hos'til,)  a.     Not  belonging  to  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  Philips. 
UN-HOUSE',  (-houz',)  v.  U    To  drive  from  the  house 
or  habitation  ;  to  dislodge.  Milton. 
2.  To  deprive  of  shelter. 
UN-HOUS'£D,  (-houzd',)  pp.     Driven  from  a  house 
or  habitation.  Shak. 

2.  a.     Wanting  a  house  ;  homeless.  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  settled  habitation.  Shak. 

4.  Destitute  of  shelter  or  cover.  Cattle  in  severe 
weather  should  not  be  left  unhoused. 

UN-HOUS'EL-£D,  a.  Not  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment, Shak. 

UN-HOUS'ING,  ppr.    Driving  from  a  habitation. 

UN-HO'MAN,  a.   -Inhuman. 

[But  Inhuman  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-HOyMAN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  inhuman  or  bar- 
barous. J.  Barlow. 

UN-HUM'BLED,  a.  Not  humbled;  not  affected 
with  shame  or  confusion  ;  not  contrite  in  spirit. 

Milton. 
2.  In  theology,  not  having  the  will  and  the  natural 
enmity  of  the  heart  to  God  and  his  law  subdued. 

UN-HUNG',  a.     Not  hanged. 

UN-HUNT'ED,  a.     Not  hunted. 

UN-HURT',  a.  Not  hurt;  not  harmed;  free  from 
wound  or  injury.  Dryden. 
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UN-HURT'FUL,  a.  Not  hurtful ;  harmless  ;  innoxious 

Shak. 
UN-HURT'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  harm  ;  harmlessly 
UN-HUS'BAND-ED,  a.     Deprived  of   support;    neg- 
lected. Browne. 

2.  Not  managed  with  frugality. 
UN-HUSK'£D,  (-huskt',)  a.      Not  being  stripped  of 

husks. 
TJ-NI-AX'AL,  a.    Having  but  one  axis. 
U-NI-€AP'SU-LAR,  a.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  capsula, 
'chest.] 

Having  one  capsule  to  each  flower.  Martyn. 

U/NI-CORN,  n.*  [L.  unicornis;  unus,  one,  and  cornu, 
horn.] 

I.  An    animal    with  one   horn;   the  monoceros. 
This  name  is  often  applied  to  the  rhinoceros. 
*2.  The  K7iico™,in  heraldry,  is  the  fabulous  unicorn, 
represented  with  the  figure  of  a  horse  and  a  single 
horn  issuing  from  its  forehead.  Brande. 

3.  The  sea  unicorn,  called  nartoal,  is  of  the  whale 
kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  horn  growing  out  at 
his  nose.  Cyc. 

4.  A  bird.  Orew. 
Fossil  unicorn,  or  fossil  unicorn's  horn  ;  a  substance 

formerly  of  great  repute  in  medicine,  a  terrene  crus- 
taceous  spar,  named  from  having  been  supposed  to 
be  the  bone  or  horn  of  the  unicorn.         Bees.    Cyc. 

IJ'NI-€ORN-ROOT,?i.  A  popular  name  of  two  plants, 
viz.  Cbamadirium  Carolinianum,  to  which  this  name 
was  first  applied,  and  Aletris  farinosa,  to  which  it 
has  been  subsequently  applied  ;  both  used  in  medicine. 

U-NI-CORN'OUS,  a.     Having  only  one  horn.    Brown. 

UN-I-De'AL,  a.     Not  ideal  ;  real.  Johnson. 

U-NI-FA"CIAL,  a.  Having  but  one  front  surface; 
thus,  some  foliaceous  corals  are  unifacial,  the  polyp- 
mouths  being  confined  to  one  surface.  Dana. 

U,-NI-FLo'ROUS,  a.  [L.  unus,  one,  amlflos,  flower.] 
Bearing  one  flower  only  ;  as,  a  uniflorous  peduncle. 

Martyn. 

IJ'NI-FORM,  a.  [L.  uniformis ;  unus,  one,  and  forma, 
form.] 

1.  Having  always  the  same  form  or  manner;  not 
variable.  Thus  we  say,  the  dress  of  the  Asiatics  is 
uniform,  or  has  been  uniform  from  early  ages.  So  we 
say,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  observe  a  uniform 
course  of  piety  and  religion. 

2.  Consistent  with  itself ;  not  different;  as,  one's 
opinions  on  a  particular  subject  have  been  uniform. 

3.  Of  the  same  form  with  others ;  consonant ; 
agreeing  with  each  other;  conforming  to  one  rule  or 
mode. 

How  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonies  is 
doubted.  Hooker. 

4.  Having  the  same  degree  or  state  ;  as,  uniform 
temperature. 

Uniform  motion;  the  motion  of  a  body  is  uniform 
when  it  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times. 

Olmsted. 
Uniform  matter,  is  that  which  is  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  texture.  Cyc. 

U'NI-FORM,  ?j.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind,  by  which 
persons  are  purposely  assimilated  who  belong  to  the 
same  body,  whether  military,  naval,  or  any  other. 
We  say,  the  uniform  of  a  company  of  militia,  the  uni- 
form a(  the  artillery  or  matross  companies,  the  uni- 
form of  a  regiment,  &c.  This  dress  is  called  a  uni- 
form, because  it  is  alike  among  all  those  composing 
the  class  or  body. 

IJ-NI-FORM-I-TA'RI-AN,  7i.  A  term  applied  to  theo- 
rists in  geology,  who  believe  that  existing  causes,  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present  time,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  geological  changes.  Dana. 

U-NI-FOUM'I-TY,  7i.  Resemblance  to  itself  at  all 
times  ;  even  tenor;  as,  the  uniformity  of  design  in  a 
poem. 

2.  Consistency;  sameness;  as,  the  uniformity  of  a 
man's  opinions. 

3.  Conformity  to  a  pattern  or  rule;  resemblance, 
consonance,  or  agreement ;  as  the  uniformity  of  dif- 
ferent churches  in  ceremonies  or  rites. 

4.  Similitude  between  the  parts  of  a  whole  ;  as, 
the  uniformity  of  sides  in  a  regular  figure.  Beauty  is 
said  to  consist  in  uniformity  with  variety.  Cyc. 

5.  Continued  or  unvaried  sameness  or  likeness. 
Act  of  uniformity ;  in  England,  the  act  of  parliament 

by  which  the  form  of  public  prayers,  administration 
of  sacraments,  and  other  rites,  is  frtcacrroea  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  churches.    I  Elii.  and  13  and  14 
Cor.  II. 
TJ'NI-FORM-LY,  adv.      With    even   tenor;    without 
"variation  ;  as,  a  temper  uniformly  mild. 
2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 
U-NI-GEN'I-l'URE,  7i.      [L.  unigenitns;    unus    and 
genitus.] 
The  state  of  being  the  only  begotten. 
U-NIG'E-NOUS,  a.     [L.  unigena.] 

Of  one  kind  ;  of  the  sanie  genus.  Kirwan. 

U-NI-La'BI-ATE,  a.     In  botany,  having  one  lip  only, 

as  a  corol.  Martyn.     Jlsiut.  Res. 

U-NI-LAT'ER-AL,  a..   [L.  unus,  one,  and  lotus, side.] 

1.  Bemg  on  one  side  or  parly  only.     [Unusual.] 

2.  Having  one  sitle. 

A  unilateral  raceme,  is  when  the  flowers  grow  only 
on  one  side  of  the  common  peduncle.  Martyn. 
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U-NI-LIT'ER-AL,    a.       [L.    unus,    one,    and  Utcra, 
letter.] 
( lonsisting  of  one  letter  only. 

fJN-IL-Lu'MIN-A-TED,  a.    Not  illuminated  ;  not  en- 
lightened ;  dark. 
2.  Ignorant. 

1J.N-1L  LO.M'IN-£D,  a.     Not  illumined. 

DN-IL-fcUS'TRi-TED,  a.  Not  illustrated  ;  not  made 
plain.  Good. 

UN-IL-LUS'TRA-TIVE,  a.     Not  illustrative. 

CJ-NI-LOCU-LAR,  (yu-ne-lok'yu-lar,)  a.  [L.  unus, 
one,  and  toculus,  cell.] 

Having  one  cell  or  chamber  only  ;  as,  a  unilocular 
pericarp  or  shell. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  imagined;  not 
to  be  conceived.  Tillotson. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-A-BLY,  adv.  To  a  degree  not  to  be 
imagined.  Boyle. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-A-TIVE,  a.    Not  imaginative. 

Wordsworth. 

UN-IM-AG'IN-ED,  a.    Not  imagined  ;  not  conceived. 

UN-IM-BIT'TER-ED,  a.  Not  imbittered  ;  not  aggra- 
vated. ..  Roscoe. 

UN-IM-BO'VCD,  a.  Not  imbued  :  not  tinctured.  Drake. 

UN-IM'1-TA-HLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  imitated. 
[But  the  word  now  used  is  Inimitable.] 

UN-IM'I-TA-TED,  a.     Not  imitated.  Johnson. 

UN-IM-MOR'TAL,  a.     Not  immortal ;  perishable. 

Milton. 

UN-IM-PaIR'A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  waste  or  dimi- 
nution. Hokewill. 

UN-IM-PaIR'-ED,  a.  Not  impaired  ;  not  diminished  ; 
not  enfeebled  by  time  or  injury  ;  as,  an  unimpaired 
constitution. 

UN-l.M-PAS'SION-ATE,  a.    Not  impassionate. 

UN-I.M-PAS'SION-ATE-NESS,  n.  A  state  of  being 
unim  passionate. 

UN-IM-PAS'S  ION-ED,  o.  Not  endowed  with  pas- 
sions. Thomson. 

2.   Free  from  passion  ;  calm  ;  not  violent ;  as.,  an 
unimpassioned  address. 

UNIM-PF.ACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  im- 
peached ;  that  can  not  be  accused  ;  free  from  stain, 
guilt,  or  fault ;  as,  an  unimpeachable  reputation. 

2.  That  can  not  be  called  in  question  ;  as,  an  un- 
impeachable claim  or  testimony. 

UN-IM-PEACH'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  im- 
peachable. 

UN-LM-PEACH'£D,  (-im-peecbt',)  a.  Not  impeached  ; 
not  charged  or  accused;  fair;  as,  an  uuimpcached 
character. 

2.  Not  called   in  question ;    as,   testimony   unim- 
peached. 

UN  IM-PED'ED,  a.    Not  impeded  ;  not  hindered. 

Raivlc. 

UI\-iM'PL1-€a-TED,  a.  Not  implicated;  not  in- 
volved. Mitford. 

UN -l.M-PLl'iCD,  (-im-pllde',)  a.  Not  implied  ;  not  in- 
cluded bv  fair  inference.  Madison. 

UN-IM-PLoR'JGD,  a.    Not  implored  ;  not  solicited. 

Milton. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANCE,  n.    Want  of  importance. 

Dmight. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT,  a.    Not  important ;  not  of  great 
moment. 
2.  Not  assuming  airs  of  dignity.  Pope. 

UN-IM-PORT'ANT-LY,  adv.  Without  weight  or 
importance. 

UN-IM-POR-TON'ED,  a.  Not  importuned  ;  not  soli- 
cited. 

UN-IiM-PoS'ING,  a.    Not  imposing  ;  not  commanding 
respect. 
2.  Not  enjoining  as  obligatory  ;  voluntary. 

Thomson. 

UN-IM-PREG'Na-TED,  a.    Not  impregnated. 

UN-JM-PRESS'I-BLE,  a.    Not  impressible. 

ON-IM-PRESS'IVE,  a.  Not  impressive;  not  forci- 
ble ;  not  adapted  to  affect  or  awaken  the  passions. 

Beddoes. 

UN-IM-PRESS'IVE-LY,  adv.  Unforcibly  ;  without 
impression. 

UN-I.M-PIUS'ON-BD,  a.    Not  confined  in  prison. 

UN-IM-PRC'PRI-A-TED,  a.     Not  impropriated. 

UN-IM-PROV'A-BLE,  (-im-proov'a-bl,)  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  melioration,  or  advancement  to 
a  better  condition.  Rambler. 

2.  Incapable  of  liein*  cultivated  or  tilled.    Wulcott. 

UN-IM-PR5VA-ISLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
not  improvable.  Hammond. 

UN-IM-PROV'A-BLY,  adv.  Without  being  improva- 
ble. 

UN-IM-PROV'ED,  (-im-proovd',)  a.  Not  improved  ; 
not  made  better  or  wiser ;  not  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge, manners,  or  excellence. 

Rawle.     Pope.     Glanville. 

2.  Not  used  for  a  valuable  purpose.     How  many 
advantages  unimproved  have  we  to  regret ! 

As.  Research.  1.  X. 

3.  Not  used  ;  not  employed.    Hamilton.  Ramsay. 

4.  Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated  ;  as,  unimproved  land 
or  soil ;  unimproved  lots  of  ground. 

Laws  of  Penn.     Franklin.     Ramsay. 

5.  Uncensured  ;   not  disapproved.      [This  sense, 
from  the  L.  improbo,  is  entirely  obsolete.] 
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UN-IM-PROV'ING,  a.  Not  improving;  not  tending 
to  advance  or  instruct.  Johnson 

UN-IM-PtjT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  imputable  or  chargea- 
ble to. 

U-NI-MUS'UU-LAR,  a.  Having  one  muscle  only, 
and  one  muscular  impression,  as  a  bivalve  mollus- 
can.  Kirby. 

UN-IN-CXR'NATE,  a.    Not  incarnate. 

UN-IN-CENS'ED,  (-senst',)  a.   Not  incensed  or  angry. 

Ash. 

UN-IN-CIT'ED,  a.     Not  incited.  Wordsworth. 

UN-IN-€LoS'ED,  a.     Not  inclosed. 

UN-IN-COR'PO-Ra-TED,  a.    Not  incorporated. 

UN-IN-€llF.AS'A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  increase. 
[JW  in  use]  Boyle. 

UN-IN-CReAS'-ED,  (-kreest',)  a.    Not  increased. 

Ash. 

UN-IN-CUM'BER-.ED,  a.  Not  encumbered  ;  not  bur- 
dened. 

2.  Free  from  any  temporary  estate  or  interest,  or 
from  mortgage,  or  other  charge  or  debt ;  as,  an  es- 
tate unencumbered  with  dower. 

UN-IN-DEBT'ED,  r-det'-,)  a.     Not  indebted. 

2.  Not  borrowed.     [Unusual.]  Young. 

UN-IN-DIF'FER-ENT,  a.  Not  indifferent ;  not  unbi- 
ased ;  partial ;  leaning  to  one  party  Hooker. 

UN-IN  DORS'ED,  a.  Not  indorsed  ;  not  assigned  ; 
as,  an  unindorsed  note  or  bill. 

UN-IN-DfjO'£D,  (-duste',)  a.    Not  induced 

UN-IN-DUS'TRI-OUS,  a.  Not  industrious  ;  not  dili- 
gent in  labor,  study,  or  other  pursuit. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-IN-DUS'TRI-OUS-LY,  adv.    Without  industry. 

UN-IN-FEeT'ED,  a.    Not  infected  ;  not  contaminated 
or  affected  by  foul,  infectious  air. 
2.  Not  corrupted. 

UN-IN-FEe'TIOUS,  a.  Not  infectious;  not  foul; 
not  capable  of  communicating  disease. 

UN-IN-FEST'ED,  a.     Not  infested. 

UN-IN-FLaM'-ED,  a.    Not  inflamed  ;  not  set  on  fire. 

Bacon. 
2.  Not  highly  provoked. 

TJN-IN-FLAM'MA-BLE,  a.  Not  inflammable  ;  not 
capable  of  being  set  on  fire.  Boyle. 

UN-IN'FLU-ENC-ED,  (-in'flu-enst,)  a.  Not  'influ- 
enced ;  not  persuaded  or  moved  by  others,  or  by  for- 
eign considerations  ;  not  biased  ;  acting  freely. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  influence,  bias,  or  preju- 
dice ;  as,  uninfluenced  conduct  or  actions. 

UN-IN-FLU-EN'TIAL,  a.    Not  having  influence. 

UN-IN-FORM'£D,  a.    Not  informed  ;  not  instructed  ; 

untaught.  Milton. 

2.  Unanimated  ;  not  enlivened.  Spectator. 

UN-IN-FORM'ING,  a.  Not  furnishing  information  ; 
uninstriictive.  Mitford. 

UN-IN-GkN'IOUS,  a.     Not  ingenious  ;  dull.  Burke. 

UN-IN-GEN'IOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  ingenuity. 

UN-IN-GEN'U-OUS,  a.  Not  ingenuous  ;  not  frank 
or  candid  ;  disingenuous.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

UN-IN-GEN'TJ-OIJS-LY,  adv.    Not  ingenuously. 

UN-IN-GEN'Q-OUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  ingenuous- 
ness. 

UN-IN-HAB'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  inhabitable;  that  in 
which  men  can  not  live  ;  unfit  to  be  the  residence  of 
men.  Ralegh. 

UN-IN-H  AB'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
uninhabitable. 

UN-IN-H AB'IT-ED,  a.  Not  inhabited  by  men  ;  bav- 
ins no  inhabitants.  Swift. 

UN-IN-I"TIATE,  (-ish'ate,)  )         „  ,..,.,  A 

UN-IN-I»TIA-TED,  (-ish'a  ted,)  j  °"     Not  "»tlated- 

UN-IN'.IUR-ED,  a.  Not  injured  ;  not  hurt ;  suffering 
no  harm.  Milton. 

UN-IN-Ju'RI-OUS,  a.    Not  injurious. 

UN-IN-QUIR'ING,  a.  Not  inquiring  or  disposed  to 
inquire. 

UN-IN-QUIS'I-TIVE,  a.  Not  inquisitive ;  not  curi- 
ous to  search  and  inquire.  H'arton. 

UN-IN-SCRIB'£D,  a.  Not  inscribed  ;  having  no  in- 
scription. Pope. 

UN-IN-SPIR'ED,  a.  Not  having  received  any  super- 
natural instillation  or  illumination.  Locke. 

UN-IN-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Not  inspirited. 

UN-IN'STI-TU-TED,  a.   Not  instituted.    Witlterspoon. 

UN-IN-STRUeT'ED,  a.  Not  instructed  or  taught  ; 
not  educated. 

2.  Not  directed  by  superior  authority  ;  not  fur- 
nished with  instructions. 

UN-IN-STRUCT'ING,  a.     Not  instructing. 

UN-IN-STRUCT'IVE,  a.  Not  instructive  ;  not  con- 
ferring  improvement.  Addison. 

UN-IN-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.     Not  instructively. 

UN-IN'SU-LA-TED,  a.  Not  insulated  ;  not  being 
separated  or  detached  from  every  thing  else.     Urc. 

UN-IN  SULT'ED,  a.    Not  insulted. 

UN-IN-SOR'£D,  (-shurd',)  a.  [See  Sure.]  Not  in- 
sured ;  not  assured  against  loss. 

UN-IN-TEL-LEET'U-AL,  a.    Not  intellectual. 

Good. 

UN-IN-TEL-LEGT'U-AL-LY,  adv.  Not  intellectually. 

UN-IN-TEI,'LI-GENT,  a.  Not  having  reason  or  con- 
sciousness ;   not  possessing  understanding. 

Bentley. 
2.  Not  knowing;  not  skillful ;  dull."  Locke. 
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UN-IN-TF.L'LT-GENT  LV,  adv.     Not  intelligently. 
UN  IN-TEL  -LI-GI-BIL'l-TY,«.  The  quality  of  being 

not  intelligible.  Burnet. 

UN-IN-TEL'Lt-GI-BLE,  a.       Not  intelligible  ;    that 

can  no;  he  understood.  Swift. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-Gl-BLE-NESS,    n.      State    of   being 

unintelligible. 
UN-IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  not  to  be 

understood. 
UN-IN-TEND'ED,  a.    Not  intended  ;  not  designed. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL,  a.  Not  intentional  ;  not  de- 
signed ;  done  or  happening  without  design.  Boole. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  design  or 
purpose. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ED,  a.  Not  interested  ;  not  having 
any  interest  or  property  in;  having  nothing  at 
stake  ;  as,  to  be  uninterested  in  any  business  or  ca- 
lamity. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  the  passions  engaged; 
as,  to  be  uninterested  in  a  discourse  or  narration. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ING,  a.  Not  capable  of  exciting  an 
interest,  or  of  engaging  the  mind  or  passions ;  as, 
an  uninteresting  story  or  poem. 

UN-IN'TER-EST-ING-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  excite 
interest. 

UN-IN-TER-MIS'SION,  (-mish'un,)  n.  Defect  or 
failure  of  intermission.  Parker. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED,  a.  Not  intermitted  ;  not  in- 
terrupted ;  not  suspended  for  a  time  ;  continued. 

Hale. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  in- 
termitted. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING,  a.  Not  intermitting;  not 
ceasing  for  a  time  ;  continuing. 

UN-IN-TER-MIT'TING-LY,  adv.  Without,  cessation  ; 
continually.  Mitford. 

UN-IN-TER-MIX'.ED,a.  Not  intermixed  ;  not  mingled. 

UN-IN'TER-PO-La-TED,  a.  Not  interpolated  ;  not 
inserted  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  original  writing. 

UN-IN-TER'PRET-ED,  a.  Not  explained  or  inter- 
preted. 

UN-IN-TER'RED,  a.     Not  buried.  Pollok. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED,  a.  Not  interrupted  ;  not 
broken.  Addison. 

2.  Not  disturbed  bv  intrusion  or  avocation. 

UN-IN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  interrup- 
tion ;  without  disturbance. 

UN-IN-TOX'I-€a-TING,  a.    Not  intoxicating. 

UN-IN-TRENCH'£D,  (-in-trencht',)  a.  Not  in- 
trenched ;  not  defended  by  intrenchments.     Pope. 

UN-IN'TRI-CA-TED,  a.  Not  perplexed ;  not  obscure 
or  intricate.     Wot  in  use.]  Hammond. 

UN-IN-TRO-DuCED,  (-in-tro-duste',)  a.  Not  intro- 
duced ;  not  properly  conducted  ;  obtrusive.   Young. 

UN-IN-UR'£D,  a.  Not  inured  ;  not  hardened  hy°use 
or  practice.  Philips. 

UN-IN-VAD'ED,  a.    Not  invaded. 

UN-IN-VENT'ED,  a.     Not  invented;  not  found  out. 

UN-IN-VENT'IVE,  a.     Not  inventive.  [Milton. 

UN-IN- VENT' I VE-LY,  adv.     Not  inventively. 

UN-IN-VEST'ED,  a.    Not  invested ;  not  clothed. 

Dwight. 
2.  Not  converted  into  some  species  of  property  less 
fleeting  than  money  ;  as,  money  uninvested. 

Hamilton, 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  inves- 
tigated or  searched  out.  Ray. 

UN-IN-VES'Tl-GA-TED,  a.     Not  investigated. 

UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE,  a.  Not  adapted  or  given 
to  investigation. 

UN-IN-VID'I-OUS,  a.     Not  invidious. 

UN-IN-VlT'ED.  a.  Not  invited  ;  not  requested  ;  not 
solicited.  Philips. 

UN-IN- VIT'ING,  a.     Not  inviting.  Stewart. 

UN-IN-VoK'ED,  (-in-vokt',)  a.     Not  invoked. 

U'NI-0, 7».  [L.]  A  genus  of -fresh-water  bivalves, 
commonly  called  Fresh-Water  Clams.         Dana. 

UN'ION,  (yun'yun,)  n.  t  [Fr.  union;  It.  unione ;  L. 
unio,  to  unite,  from  unus,  one.] 

1.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one, 
and  thus  forming  a  compound  body  or  a  mixture  ;  or 
the  junction  or  coalition  of  things  thus  united. 
Union  differs  from  connection,,  as  it  implies  the 
bodies  to  be  in  contact,  without  an  intervening 
body  ;  whereas  things  may  be  connected  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  body,  as  by  a  cord  or  chain. 


i  without  enil. 


Milton. 


One  kingdom,  joy  and  i 

2.  Concord  ;  agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind, 
will,  affections,  or  interest.  Happy  is  the  family 
where  perfect  union  subsists  between  all  its  mem- 
bers. 

3.  The  junction  or  united  existence  of  spirit  and 
matter;  as,  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 

4.  Among  painters,  a  symmetry  and  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  a  painting.  Cyc. 

5.  In  architecture,  harmony  between  the  colors  in 
the  materials  of  a  building.  Cue. 

6.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  combining  or  consoli- 
dating of  two  or  more  churches  into  one.  This  can 
not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the 
patron,  and  the  incumbent.  Union  is  by  accession, 
when  I  he  united  benefice  becomes  an  accessory  of 
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tlie  principal  ;  by  confusion,  where  the  two  titles  are 
suppressed,  anil  a  new  one  created,  including  both'; 
and  by  equality,  where  the  two  titles  subsist,  but  are 
equal  and  independent.  Cyc 

7.  States  united.  Thus  the  United  States  of 
America  are  sometimes  called  the   Union. 

Marshall.     Hamilton. 

8.  A  pearl.     [L.  unio.]     [Not  in.  use] 

9.  In  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  a  square  portion 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  in  which  the  stars  are 
united  on  a  blue  ground,  denoting  the  union  of  the 
States.  Tottcn. 

The  British  flag  has  a  similar  union,  composed  of 
the  three  crosses  of"  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St. 
Patrick,  denoting  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Qlynn. 
Union  downward ;  a  signal  of  distress  at  sea  made 
by  reversing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  downward. 
Union,  or  act  of  union  ;  the  act  by  which  Scotland 
was  united   to  England,  or  by  which  the  two  king- 
doms were  incorporated  into  one,  in  1707. 

Legislative  union;  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  1800. 

Union  hij  the  first  intention;  in  surgery,  the  process 
by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  of  recent  wounds, 
when  they  are  kept  in  contact  with  each  other,  grow 
together  and  unite  without  suppuration;  the  result 
of  a  wonderful  self-healing  power  in  living  bodies. 

Cyc. 
LJ-NIP'A-ROUS,   a.      [L.   unus,   one,   and    pario,    to 
bear.] 

Producing  one  at  a  birth.  Brown. 

q-N'lCLUE',  (yn-neek',)  a.     [Ft.]     Sole  ;    unequaled  ; 

single  in  its  kind  or  excellence. 
II-NIQUE'LY,  adv.     In  a  unique  manner. 
IJ-NI-Ra'DI-A-TED,  a.     Having  one  ray.        Encyc. 
UN-[R'Rl-TA-TED,  a.     Not  irritated  ;  not  fretted. 

9.  Not  provoked  or  angered. 
UN-III'RI-Ta-TI.N'G,  a.     Not  irritating  or  fretting. 

2.  Not  provoking. 

3.  Not  exciting.  Bcddnes. 
UN-IR'lUTA-TING-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  irritate. 
U-NI-SK'RI-ATE,  a.  Having  a  single  line  or  series. 
U-NI-Src'RI-ATE-LY,  adv.  In  single  line  or  series. 
U-NT-SEX'tj-AL,  a.  In  botany,  having  one  sex  only. 
IJ'NI-SON,  n.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  sonns,  sound.] 

1.  In  music,  an  accordance  or  coincidence  of 
sounds  proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the  number 
of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous 
body.  If  two  chords  of  the  same  matter  have  equal 
length,  thickness,  and  tension,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
unison,  and  their  sounds  will  be  in  unison.  Sounds 
of  very  different  qualities  and  force  maybe  in  uni- 
son :  as  the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  in  unison  with  a 
sound  of  a  flute.  Unison  then  consists  in  sameness 
of  degree,  or  similarity  in  respect  to  gravity  or  acute- 
ness,  and  is  applicable  to  any  sound,  whether  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  human  organs,  Sec. 

2.  A  single,  unvaried  note.  Pope. 
In  unison;  in  agreement:  in  harmony. 

U'NI-SON,  a.     Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  intermixed  with  voice, 
Choral  or  unison.  Anon. 

UJ-NIS'O-NANCE,  7i.    Accordance  of  sounds. 

What  constitutes  unisonance   is  the  equality  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies,  in  two  equal  times.     Cyc. 

U-NIS'O-NANT,  a.      Being  in   unison;    having  the 

same  degree  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 
U  NIS'O-NOUS,  a.     Being  in  unison.  Bushy. 

U'NIT,  (yQ'nit,)  n.     [L.  unus,  one  ;  unitas,  unity.] 

1.  One  ;  a  word  which  denotes  a  single  thing  or 
person  ;  the  least  whole  number. 

Units  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  number.  Watts. 

2.  In  mathematics,  any  known  determinate  quantity, 
by  the  constant,  repetition  of  which,  any  other  quan- 
tity of  the  same  kind  is  measured.     {See  Unity.] 

,  Olmsted. 

U.-NI-TA 'R T-AN,  n.     [L.  unitas,  unus.] 

One  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and 

ascribes  divinity  to  God  the  Father  only.    The  Arian 

and   Socinian   are   both  comprehended  in  the  term 

Unitarian. 
U.  NI-TA'RI-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Unitarians. 
q-NI-TA'Rl-AN-ISM,?!.   The  doctrines  of  Unitarians, 

who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
IJ-NlTE',  i>.  t.f  [L.  unio,  unitas;  Fr.  and  Sp.  vnir ;  It. 

unire.) 

1.  To  put  together  or  join  two  or  more  things, 
which  make  one  compound  or  mixture.  Thus  we 
unite  the  parts  of  a  building  to  make  one  structure. 
The  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
united,  form  one  empire.  So  we  unite  spirit  and 
water  and  other  liquors.  We  unite  strands  to  make 
a  rope.  The  States  of  North  America,  united,  form 
one  nation. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  connect  in  a  near  relation  or  alli- 
ance ;  as,  to  unite  families  by  marriage ;  to  unite 
nations  by  treaty. 

3.  To  make  to  agree  or  be  uniform  ;  as,  to  unite  a 
kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship;  to  unite  men  in 
opinions.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  cause  to  adhere  ;  as,  to  unite  bricks  or  stones 
by  cement. 
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5.  To  join  in  interest  or  fellowship.     Oen.  xlix. 

6.  To  tie;  to  splice;  as,  to  unite  two  cords  or 
ropes. 

7.  To  join  in  affection  ;  to  make  near  ;  as,  to  unite 
hearts  in  love. 

[  Unite  is  followed  by  to  or  with.  To  unite  to,  is  to 
join.  Oen.  xlix.  vi.  To  unite  with,  is  to  associate  ; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  obvious  or  impor- 
tant.] 

To  unite  the  heart;  to  cause  all  its  powers  and  affec- 
tions to  join  with  order  and  delight  in  the  same  ob- 
jects. Ps.  lxxxvi. 
IJ-NITE',  v.  i.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur  ;  to  act 
in  concert.  All  parties  united  in  petitioning  for  a 
repeal  of  the  law. 

2.  To  coalesce ;  to  be  cemented  or  consolidated  : 
to  combine  ;  as,  bodies  unite  by  attraction  or  af- 
finity. 

3.  To  grow  together,  as  the  parts  of  a  wound. 

The  Epur  of  a  young  cock,  grafted  into  the  comb,  will  unite  and 
grow.  Duhumel. 

4.  To  coalesce,  as  sounds. 

5.  To  be  mixed.     Oil  and  water  will  not  unite. 
U-NIT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Joined  ;   made  to  agree  ;    ce- 
mented ;  mixed  ;  attached  by  growth. 

United  Brethren  ;  a  religious  community  commonly 
called  Moravians. 

United  flowers,  are  such  as  have  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  the  same  flower.  Cyc. 

U-NTT'ED-LY,  ado.    With  union  or  joint  efforts. 

U-NlT'ER,  n.     The  person  or  thing  that  unites. 

U-NIT'ING,  ppr.  Joining;  causing  to  agree ;  consoli- 
dating; coalescing;  growing  together. 

U-NI"TION,  (yu-nish'un,)  it.  Junction  ;  act  of  unit- 
ing.    [JVo'  in  use.]  Wiseman. 

U'NI-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  power  of  uniting.  [JVot 
used.]  JVorris. 

U'NIT-JXR,  n.  A  small,  insulated  Leyden  jar,  placed 
between  the  electrical  machine  and  a  larger  jar  or 
battery,  so  as  to  announce,  by  its  repeated  dis- 
charges, the  number  of  thein  which  have  passed 
into  the  larger  jar.  Brande. 

U/NI-TY,  (yu'ne-te,)  n.t  [L.  unitas.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  one  ;  oneness.  Unity  may 
consist  of  a  simple  substance  or  existing  being,  as  the 
soul ;  but  usually  it  consists  in  a  close  junction  of 
particles  or  parts,  constituting  a  body  detached  from 
other  bodies.  Unity  is  a  thing  undivided  itself,  but 
separate  from  every  other  thing.     School  Philosophy. 

2.  Concord  ;  conjunction  ;  as,  a  unity  of  proofs. 

Shalt. 

3.  Agreement  ;  uniformity  ;  as,  unity  of  doctrine  ; 
unity  of  worship  in  a  church.  Hooker. 

4.  In  Christian  theology,  oneness  of  sentiment,  af- 
fection, or  behavior. 

How  good  and  bow  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity  t  —  Ps.  exxxiii. 

5.  In  mathematics,  the  abstract  expression  for  any 
unit  whatsoever.  The  number  1  is  unity  when  it 
is  not  applied  to  any  particular  object ;  but  a  unit, 
when  it  is  so  applied.  Olmsted. 

6.  In  poetry,  the  principle  by  which  a  uniform  tenor 
of  story  and  propriety  of  representation  is  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  drama,  the  three  unities  required  were 
those  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place  ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  should  he  but  one  main  plot ;  that  the 
time  supposed  should  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  that  the  place  of  the  action  before  tile  spectators 
should  be  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  piece. 

7.  In  musw,  such  a  combination  of  parts  as  to  con- 
stitute a  whole,  or  a  kind  of  symmetry  of  style  and 
character.  Rousseau. 

8.  In  law,  the  properties  of  a  joint  estate  are  de- 
rived from  its  unity,  whicl)  is  fourfold  ;  unity  of  in- 
terest,  unity  of  title,  unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  pos- 
session ;  in  other  words,  joint-tenants  have  one  and 
the  same  interest,  accruing  by  one  and  the  same  con- 
veyance, commencing  at  the  same  time,  and  held 
by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession. 

Blackstone. 

9.  In  law,  unity  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession 
of  two  rights  by  several  titles,  as  when  a  man  has  a 
lease  of  land  upon  a  certain  rent,  and'afterward  buys 
the  fee-simple.  This  is  nunity  of  possession,  by  which 
the  lease  is  extinguished. 

Unity  of  faith  is  an  equal  belief  of  the  same  truths 
of  God,  and  possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  like 
form  and  degree.  Brown. 

Unity  of  spirit  is  the  oneness  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  saints,  by  which  the  same  spirit 
dwells  in  both,  and  both  have  the  same  disposition 
and  aims  ,  and  it  is  the  oneness  of  Christians  among 
themselves,  united  under  the  same  head,  having  the 
same  spirit  dwelling  in  them,  and  possessing  the 
same  graces,  faith,  love,  hope,  &c.  Brown. 

U/NI-VALVE,  a.     [L.  unus,  one,  and  valval.] 
Having  one  valve  only    as  a  shell  or  pericarp. 

U/NI-VALVE,  ?i.  A  shell  having  one  valve  only; 
a  mollusk  whose  shell  is  composed  of  a  single  piece. 
The  univalves  form  one  of  the  three  divisions  into 
which  shells  are  usually  divided.  Linnmus. 

IJ-N1-VALV1T-LAR,  a.  Having  one  valve  only  ;  as, 
a  univalvular  pericarp  or  shell.  Martyn.     Cyc. 
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U.-Nl-VERS'AL,  <7.t  [L.  universalis ;  unus  and  versor.] 
1.  All ;  extending  to  or  comprehending  the  whole 
number,  quantity,  or  space  ;  as,  universal  ruin  ;  uiti- 
versal  good  ;  universal  benevolence. 


The  universal  cauae 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws. 

2.  Total  ;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  unioersal  frame  began. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 

3.  Comprising  all  the  particulars  ;  as,  universal 
kinds.  Davics. 

4.  In  botany,  a  universal  umbel  is  a  primary  or  gen- 
eral umbel  ;  the  first  or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a  coin- 
pound  umbel;  opposed  to  partial.  A  universal  in- 
volucre is  not  unfrequently  placed  at  the  font  of  a 
universal  umbel.  Martyn. 

Universal  dial  is  a  dial  by  which  the  hour  may  be 
found  by  the  sun  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  under 
any  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Universal  joint ;  a  contrivance  employed  to  give 
motion  obliquely  to  certain  instruments,  as  the  tele- 
scope. Two  universal  joints  are  so  combined  as  to 
give  motion  separately,  in  directions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  e.  g.,  one  horizontally  and  the  other 
vertically  ;  but,  when  both  act  together,  the  motion 
is  oblique  between  the  two  separate  directions.  It 
usually  consists  of  two  arms  terminating  in  semicir- 
cles, connected  by  pins  or  shafts  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Olmsted. 

Universal  proposition ;  one  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  widest  extent,  and  the  predicate  applies 
to  every  thing  which  the  subject  can  denote. 

Wliately. 

IJ-NI-VERS'AL,  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  In  logic,  a 
universal  is  complex  or  incomplcz.  A  complex  universal 
is  either  a  universal  proposition,  its  "  every  whole  is 
greater  than  its  parts,"  or  whatever  raises  a  mani- 
fold conception  in  the  mind,  as  the  definition  of  a 
reasonable  animal. 

An  incomplez  universal  is  what  produces  one  con- 
ception only  in  the  mind,  and  is  a  simple  thing  re- 
specting many  ;  as  human  nature,  which  relates  to 
every  individual  in  which  it  is  found.  Cyc. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  general  system  of  the  universe. 
[JVot  in  use.] 

U-NI-VERS'AL-ISM,  7!.  In  theology,  the  doctrine  or 
belief  that  all  men  will  be  saved  or  made  happy  in  a 
future  life. 

II-NI-VERS'AL-IST,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
that  all  men  will  be  saved. 

2.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all  particulars. 
[O/J.i.l  Bentley. 

IJ-Nl-VER-SAL'I-TY,  77.  The  state  of  extending  to 
the  whole  ;  as,  the  universality  of  a  proposition  ;  the 
universality  of  sin  ;  the  universality  of  the  deluge. 

Woodward. 

IJ-NI-VERS'AL-lZE,  v.  t.    To  make  universal. 

Coleridge. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-lZ-£D,  pp.    Rendered  universal. 

More. 

IJ-NI-VERS'AL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Rendering  universal. 

Howe. 

y-NI-VERS'AL-LY,  adv.  With  extension  to  the 
whole  ;  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all  ;  without  ex- 
ception. Air  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused.  God's 
laws  are  universally  binding  on  his  creatures. 

U-NI-VERS'AL-NESS,  n.     Universality. 

JVotc.  —  Universal  and  its  derivatives  are  used  in 
common  discourse  for  General.  This  kind  of  uni- 
versality is  by  the  schoolmen  called  moral,  as  admit- 
ting of  some  exceptions,  in  distinction  from  meta- 
physical, which  precludes  all  exceptions. 

U/Nt- VERSE,  n.     [Fr.univers;  L.  univcrsitas.] 

The  collective  name  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them  ;  the  whole  system  of  created 
things  ;  the  to  nan  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mundus  of 
the  Latins. 

TJ-NI-VERS'I-TY,  71.  An  assemblage  of  colleges  es- 
tablished in  any  place,  with  professors  for  instructing 
students  in  the  sciences  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  where  degrees  are  conferred.  A  university 
is  properly  a  universal  school,  in  which  are  taught 
ali  branches  of  learning,  or  the  four  faculties  of  the- 
ology, medicine,  law,  and  the  sciences  and  arts. 

Cyc. 

LJ-NIV'O-CAL,  a.     [L.  717ms,  one,  and  vox,  word.'] 

1.  Having  one  meaning  only.  A  univocal  word  is 
opposed  to  an  equivocal,  which  has  two  or  more  sig- 
nifications. Watts. 

2.  Having  unison  of  sounds,  as  the  octave  in  mu- 
sic and  its  replicates.  Rousseau. 

3.  Certain  ;  regular  ;  pursuing  always  one  tenor. 
[Little,  used.]  Brown. 

U.-NIV'0-GAL-LY,  adv.    In  one  term ;  in  one  sense. 


2.  In  one  tenor.     [Little  used.]  Ray. 

II-NIV-O-GA'TION,    77.      Agreement  of  name  and 

meaning.  Cyc. 
UN-JAR'RING.  a.     Not  discordant. 
UN-JEAL'Ob.3,  (-jel'us,)  a.    Not  mistrusting. 

UN-JOIN'ED,  a.     Not  joined.  Hooker. 

UN-JOINT',  v.  t.     To  disjoint.  FuUer. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.—  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MfSVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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UN-JOINT'ED,  pp.     Disjointed  ;  separated.    Milton. 
2.  a.  Having  no  joint  or  articulation ;  as,  an  un- 
jointed  stum.  Botany. 

UN-JO  Y'OUS,  a.    Not  joyous;  not  gay  or  cheerful. 

Thomson. 

UN-JOY'OUS-LY,  adv.    Uncheerfully  ;  not  joyously. 

UN-JUDG'El),  (-jujd',)  a.  Not  judged;  not  judicially 
determined.  Prior. 

UN-JUST',  a.  Not  just ;  acting  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ard of  right  established  by  the  divine  law  ;  not  equi- 
table ;  as,  an  unjust  man. 

2.  Contrary  to  justice  and  right ;  wrongful ;  as,  an 
unjust  sentence  ;  an  unjust  demand  ;  an  unjust  accu- 
sation. 

UN-JUST' I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  Not  justifiable;  that  can 
not  be  proved  to  be  right  ;  not  to  be  vindicated  or 
defended  ;  as,  an  unjustifiable  motion  or  action. 

A  Iter  bury. 

UN-JUST'I-FT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
being  justifiable.  Clarendon. 

UN-JUST'I-FI-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  can 
not  be  justified  or  vindicated. 

UN-JUST'l-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  a.    Not  justified  or  vindi- 
cated. 
2.  Not  pardoned.  J.  M.  Mason. 

UN-JUST'LY,  adv.  In  an  unjust  manner;  wrong- 
fully. 

UNK'ED,  )  for  Uncouth.     Odd;    strange.      [Not  in 

UNK'ID,   (      use.] 

UN-KEAI'MED,  (  a.     Uncombed;   unpolished. 

UN-KEMPT',      j  Spetiser. 

[  Obsolete  except  in  poetry.] 

UN-KEN'NEL,  v.  t.  To  drive  from  his  hole;  as,  to 
unkennel  a  fox.  Slink. 

2.  To  rouse  from  secrecy  or  retreat.  Shak. 

3.  To  release  from  a  kennel. 
UN-KEN'NEL-ED,  pp.     Driven  or  let  loose  from  con- 
finement, as  a  fox  or  dog. 

UN-KENT',  a.     [un  and  ken,  to  know.]     Unknown. 

[Obs.]  Spenser. 

UN-KEPT',  a.   Not  kept ;  not  retained  ;  not  preserved. 

2.  Not  observed  ;  not  obeyed  ;  as  a  command. 

Hooker. 
UN-KER'CHIEF-ED,  (-ker'cliift,)  a.    Not  having  on 

a  kerchief. 
UN-KERN'EL-ED,  a.     Destitute  of  a  kernel.     Pollok. 
UN-KIND',  a.     Not  kind  ;  not  benevolent ;  not  favor- 
able ;  not  obliging.  Shak. 
2.  Unnatural.                                              Spenser. 
UN-KIND'LI-NESS,  n.    Unfavorableness. 
UN-KIND'LY,  a.     Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature ;  as, 
an  unkindly  crime.                                             Spenser. 
2.  Unfavorable;  malignant;  as,  ail  unkindly  fog. 

Milton. 
UN-KIND'LY,  adv.    Without  kindness  ;  without  af- 
fection ;  as,  to  treat  one  unkindly. 
2.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  nature  ;  unnaturally. 
All  works  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed.  Afilton, 

UN-KTND'NESS,  n.    Want  of  kindness ;  want  of  nat- 
ural affection  ;  want  of  good  will. 
2.  Disobliging  treatment ;  disfavor. 

UN-KING',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  royalty.  Shak. 

UN-KING'LIKE,  1  a.     Unbecoming  a  king;  not  no- 

UN-KING'LY,       (      ble.  Milner.     Shak. 

UN-IUSS'ED,  (-kist',)  a.    Not  kissed.  Shak. 

UNK'LE.     See  Uncle. 

UN-KNELL'ED,  (-neld',)a.     Untolled.  B,/ron. 

[JN-KNIGHT'LY,  a.    Unbecoming  a  knight.  Sidney. 

UN-KNIT',  (-nit',) v.  t.  To  separate  threads  that  are 
knit ;  to  open  ;  to  loose  work  that  is  knit  or  knotted. 

Shak. 
2.  To  open.  Shak. 

UN-KNOT',  (-not',)ti.  t.   To  free  from  knots  ;  to  untie. 

UN-KNOT'TED,  pp.     Freed  from  knots  ;  untied. 

UN-KNoW,  (-no',)  v.  t.  To  cease  to  know  [JVot  in 
use.] 

UN-KNToW'A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  known.  Watts. 

UN-KNoW'ING,  a.     Not  knowing;    ignorant;  with 

Unknowing  of  deceit.  Pope. 

UN-KNoWTNG-LY.aa'u.  Ignoranfly,  without  knowl- 
edge or  design.  Addiion. 

UN-KNoVVN',  a.  Not  known.  The  author  of  the 
invention  is  unknown. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  had  cohabitation.  Shak. 

4.  Not  having  communication.  Addison. 
UN-L.VHOR-ED,  a.     Not  produced  by  labor  ;  as,  un- 
labored harvests.  Drydcn. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labor  ;  not  tilled.  Blackmore. 

3.  Spontaneous  ;  voluntary ;  that  offers  without 
effort ;  natural. 

And  from  the  tlu-me  unlabored  beauties  rise.  Ticket. 

4.  Easy;  natural;  not  stiff;  as,  an  unlabored  style. 

Roscoe. 
UN-LA-Bo'RI-OUS,  a.    Not  laborious  ;  not  difficult  to 

be  done.  Milton. 

UN-LA-Ho'RI-OUS-LY,  ado.     Without  labor. 
UN-LACE',  !'.  t.     To  loose  from  lacing  or  fastening  by 
a  cord  or  strings  passed  through  loops  and  holes  ;  as, 
to  nuhi.ee.  a  helmet  or  a  garment 
2.  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 


3.  To  divest  of  ornaments.  Shak. 

4.  In  sea  language,  to  loose  and  take  off  a  bonnet 
from  a  sail,  or  to  cast  off  any  lacing  in  any  part  of 
the  rigging  of  a  vessel.  Totten. 

UN-LAC'ED,  (-liiste',) pp.  Loosed  from  lacing;  un- 
fastened. 

UN-LACING,  ppr.    Loosing  from  lacing  or  fastening. 

UN-LACK'EY-ED,  (-lak'id,)  a.  Unattended  by  a 
lackey.  Cowjicr. 

UN-LADE',  v.  t.  To  unload  ;  to  take  out  the  cargo 
of;  as,  to  unlade  a  ship. 

2.  To  unload  ;  to  remove,  as  a  load  or  burden. 
Acts  xxi. 

UN-La  D'EN,  pp.  of  Lade.     Unloaded. 

UN-La  D'ING,  ppr.    Removing  tile  cargo  from  a  ship. 

UN-LA'DY-LTKE,  a.    Not  ladylike. 

UN-La  ID',  a.    Not  placed  ;  not  fixed.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  allayed  ;  not  pacified  ;  not  suppressed. 

Milton. 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.  B.  Jonson. 
UN-LA-MENT'ED,  a.    Not  lamented  ;  whose  loss  is 

not  deplored. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away.  Pope. 

UN-LXNCH'£D,  a.     Not  lanched. 

UN-LAI",  v.  t.     To  unfold. 

UN-LAPPED,  (-lapt',1  /)/).     Unfolding. 

UN-LAP'PING,  ppr.     Unfolding. 

UN-LA RD'ED,  a.  Not  intermixed  or  inserted  for  im- 
provement. Chesterfield. 

UN-LATCH',  v.  i.  To  open  or  loose  by  lifting  the 
latch. 

UN-LATCH'ING,ppr.  Opening  or  loosing  by  lifting 
the  latch. 

UN-LA  UNCH'ED,  (-lancht',1  a.    Not  launched. 

UN-LA  U'REL-ED,  a.  Not  crowned  witli  laurel ;  not 
honored.  Byron. 

UN-LAVISH,  a.  Not  lavish;  not  profuse;  not 
wasteful. 

UN-LAVISH-ED,  (-Iav'isht,)  a.  Not  lavished;  not 
spent  wastefully. 

UN-LAW,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  authority  of  law. 

Milton. 

UNLAWFUL,  a.  Not  lawful;  contrary  to  law; 
illegal  ;  not  permitted  by  law.  Drydcn. 

Unlawful  assembly  ;  in  law,  the  meeting  of  three  or 
more  persons  with  intent  mutually  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  private 
nature  with  force  and  violence.  Bouvicr. 

UN-LA  W'FUL-LY,  ado.  In  viulation  of  law  or  right ; 
illegally.  Taylor. 

2.  Illegitimately;  not  in  wedlock ;  as,  a  child  un- 
lawfully bom.  Addison. 

UN-LAW'FUL-NESS,  n.  Illegality;  contrariety  to 
law.  South. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

UN-LAWLIKE,  a.    Not  lawlike. 

UN-LrcACH'ED,  (-leecht',)  a.  Not  leached;  as,  un- 
leached  ashes. 

UNLEARN',  (-lern',)  v.  t.  To  forget  or  lose  what 
has  been  learned.  It  is  most  important  to  us  all  to 
unlearn  the  errors  of  our  early  education. 

I  had  learned  nothing  right ;  1  had  to  unlearn  every  thing. 

LuOier  in  Milner. 

UN-LEARN'ED,  (pp.pron.  un-lernd',  and  a.  un-lern'- 
ed,) ;;/).     Forgotten. 

2.  a.  Not  learned  ;  ignorant ;  illiterate  ;  not  in- 
structed. Drydcn. 

3.  Not  gained  by  study  ;  not  known.         Milton. 

4.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man ;  as,  unlearned 
verses.  Shak. 

UN-LEARN'ED-LY,  adv.     Isnorantly.  Brmrn. 

UN-LEARN'ED-NESS,  n.  Want  of  learning  ;  illiter- 
ateness.  Sylvester. 

UN-LEARN'ING,  ppr.  Forgetting  what  one  has 
learned. 

UN-LEA  V'EN-ED,  (-lev'nd,)  a.  Not  leavened  ;  not 
raised  by  leaven,  barm,  or  yeast.     Exod.  xii. 

UN-LE€'TUJt-£D,  a.     Not  taught  by  lecture.    Young. 

UN-LED',  a.     Not  led  or  conducted. 

UN-LEIS'UR-ED,  (-lee/.h'urd  or  -lezh'urd,)  a.  Not 
having  leisure.     [Not  m  use.]  Milton. 

UN-LENT',  a.     Not  lent. 

UN-LESS',  conj.t  [Sax.  onlcsan,  to  loose  or  release.] 
Except ;  that  is,  remove  or  dismiss  the  fact  or 
thing  stated  in  the  sentence  or  clause  which  follows. 
"  We  can  not  thrive  unless  we  are  industrious  and 
frugal."  The  sense  will  lie  more  obvious  with  the 
clauses  of  the  sSntence  inverted.  Unless  [remove 
this  fact,  suppose  it  not  to  exist]  we  are  industrious 
and  frugal,  we  can  not  thrive.  Unless,  then,  answers 
for  a  negation.  If  we  are  not  industrious,  we  can 
not  thrive. 

UN-LESS'EN-ED,  a.     Not  diminished. 

UN-LES'SON-ED,  a.    Not  taught ;  not  instructed. 

Shak. 

UN-LET'TER-£D,  a.  Unlearned;  untaught;  igno- 
rant. Dryden. 

UN-LET'TER-ED-NESS,  n.     Want  of  learning. 

Wutrrhoiise. 

UN-LEV'EL-ED,  a.     Not  leveled  ;  not  laid  even. 

Ticket. 

UN-LI-BrD'IN-OUS,  a.     Not  libidinous  ;  not  lustful. 

Milton. 


UN-LI'CENS-ED,  (-li'senst,)  a.  Not  licensed  ;  not 
having  permission  by  authority  ;  as,  an  unlicensed 
innkeeper. 

The  vending  of  ardent  (spirits,  In  places  licensed  or  unlicensed, 
is  a  tremendous  evil.  L.  Deecher. 

UN-LICK'ED,  (-hkt',)  a.  Shapeless;  not  formed  to 
smoothness  ;  as,  an  unlicked  bear  whelp.  Shak. 

UN-LIGIIT'ED,  a.    Not  lighted  ;  not  illuminated. 

Prior. 
2.  Not  kindled  or  set  on  fire. 

UN-LIGHT'SOME,  (-llte'sum,)  a.  Dark;  gloomy; 
wanting  light.  Milton. 

UN-LlKE',  a.      Dissimilar;   having  no  resemblance. 
Never  were  two  men  more  unlike.    The  cases  are 
entirely  unlike. 
2.   Improbable  ;  unlikely.  Bacon. 

UN-LIKE'LI-HOOD, )  n.    Improbability. 

UN-LIKE'LI-NESS,    \  South.     Locke. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  a.  Improbable;  such  as  can  not  be 
reasonably  expected  ;  as,  an  unlikely  event.  The 
thing  you  mention  is  very  unlikely. 

2.  Not   promising  success.     He  employs  very  un- 
likely means  to  effect  his  object. 

UN-LIKE'LY,  adv.     Improbably.  Addison. 

UN-LIKE'NESS,  n.  Want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimil- 
itude. Dryden. 

UN-LI.\I'BER,  a.  Not  limber;  not  flexible;  not 
yielding. 

UN-LIM'BER,  v.  t.  In  military  language,  to  take  off 
the  limbers  ;  as,  to  unlimbcr  the  guns. 

UN-LLM'liEU-ED,  pp.     Freed  from  the  limbers. 

UN-LIM'BER-ING,  ppr.     Taking  off  the  limbers. 

UN-LIM'IT-A-BLE,  a.    Admitting  no  limits;  bottnd- 
[We  now  use  Illimitable.]  [less. 

UN-LTM'IT-ED,  a.  Not  limited  ;  having  no  bounds; 
boundless.  Boyle. 

2.  Undefined  ;  indefinite  ;  not  bounded  by  proper 
exceptions  ;  as,  unlimited  terms. 

3.  Unconfined;  not  restrained. 

Ascribe  not  to  Got!  such  an  unlimited  exercise  of  mercy  as  may 
destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

Unlimited  problem,  is  one  which  is  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions.  Cyc. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     Without  bounds. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-LIM'IT-ED-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  bound- 
less, or  of  being  undefined.  Johnson. 

UN-LIN'E-AL,  a.  Not  in  a  line  ;  not  coming  in  the 
order  of  succession.  Shak. 

UN-LINK',  v.  t.  To  separate  links  ;  to  loose  ;  to  un- 
fasten ;  to  untwist.  Shak. 

UN-Lia'UI-DA-TED,  (-lik'we-da-ted,)  a.  Not  liqui- 
dated ;  not  settled  ;  not  having  the  exact  amount 
ascertained ;  as,  an  unliquidated  debt ;  unliquidated 
accounts.  Hamilton. 

2.  Unpaid  ;  unadjusted.  Whcaton. 

UN-LIQ.'UI-FI-£D,  (-lik'we-fide,)  a.  Unmelted  ;  not 
dissolved.  Addison. 

UN-Lia'UOR-ED,  (-lik'tird,)  a.  Not  moistened;  not 
smeared  with  liquor  ;  not  filled  with  liquor. 

Bp.  Hall.     Milton 

UN-LIS'TEN-ING,  a.  Not  listening  ;  not  hearing  ; 
not  regarding.  1'hoimon. 

UN-LIVE'LI-NESS,  n.     Want  of  life  ;  dullness. 

UN-LIVE'LY,  a.     Not  lively  ;  dull.  [Milton. 

UN-LoAD',  v.  t.  To  take  the  load  from  ;  to  discharge 
of  a  load  or  cargo  ;  as,  to  unload  a  ship ;  to  unload  a 
cart. 

2.  To  disburden  ;  as,  to  unload  a  beast. 

3.  To  disburden;  to  relieve  from  any  thing  oner- 
ous or  troublesome.  Shale. 

UN-LOAU'ED,  pp.     Freed  from  a  load  or  cargo  ;  dis 

burdened. 
UN-LoAD'ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  a  load  or  cargo  ; 

disburdening;  relieving  of  a  burden. 
UN-Lo'CA-TED,  a.      Not   placed  ;    not    fixed   in  a 
place. 

2.  In  America,  ttnlocated  lands  are  such  new  or 
wild  lands  as  have  not  been  surveyed,  appropriated, 
or  designated  by  marks,  limits,  ot  boundaries,  to 
some  individual,  company,  or  corporation. 
UN-LOCK',  v.  t.  To  unfasten  what  is  locked;  as,  to 
unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 
2.  To  open,  in  general ;  to  lay  open. 

Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades.  Pope. 

UN-LOCK'ED,  (-lokt'O  pp.     Opened. 
2.  a.     Not  locked  ;  not  made  fast. 
Unlimited  fur  ;  not  expectetl  ;  not  foreseen.   Bacon. 
UN-LOOSE','  (un-loos',)  v.  t.     To  loose. 

Shak.     John  1. 27. 
[This  word    is  unnecessary,  the   idea  being  ex- 
pressed by  Loose.] 
UN-LOOSE',   (un-loos',)  v.  i.     To  fall   in  pieces:  to 
lose  all  connection  or  union.     [See  above.]      Collier. 
UN-LOS'A-BLE,  a.     That  can   not  be  lost.     [A7/i  hi 

use.]  Bonle. 

UN-LOVED,  (-luvd',)  a.     Not  loved.  Sidney. 

UN-LOVE'LI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  loveliness ;  nna- 
luiableness;  want  of  the  qualities  which  attract 
love.  Silney. 

UN-LOVE'LY,  (-luv'le,)  a.  Not  lovely  ;  net  amia- 
ble ;  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  attract  love,  or 
possessing  qualities  that  excite  dislike 
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UN-LOVING,  a.     Not  loving  ;  not  fond.  Shak. 

UN-LOV'ING-LY,  adv.    In  an  unloving  manner. 
UN-Lu'BRI-€A-TED,  a.     Not  lubricated. 
UN-LUCK'I-LY,  adv.    Unfortunately;  by  ill  fortune. 

Addison. 
UN-LUCK'I-NESS,  n.     Unfortunateness  ;  ill  fortune. 

2.  Mischievousness.  [Addison. 

UN  LUCK'Y,  a.  Unfortunate  ;  not  successful ;  as, 
an  unlucky  man. 

2.  Unfortunate;  not  resulting  in  success;  as,  an 
unlucky  adventure ;  an  unlucky  throw  of  dice  ;  an 
unlucky  game. 

[This  word  is  usually  applied  to  incidents  in  which 
success  depends  on  single  events,  to  games  of  haz- 
ard, &c,  rather  than  to  things  which  depend  on  a 
long  scries  of  events,  or  on  the  ordinary  course  of 
providence.  Hence  we  say,  a  man  is  unlucky  in 
play  or  in  a  lottery  ;  hut  not  that  a  farmer  is  unlucky 
in  his  husbandly,  or  a  commander  unlucky  in  the  re- 
sult of  a  campaign.] 

3.  Unhappy;  miserable;  subject  to  frequent  mis- 
fortunes. Spenser. 

4.  Slightly  mischievous;  mischievously  waggish ; 
as,  an  unlucky  boy  ;  an  unlucky  wag. 

5.  Ill-omened  ;  inauspicious. 

Haunt  me  nol  with  that  unluchj  face.  Dryden. 

UN-LUS'TKOUS,  a.    Wanting  luster;  not  shining. 

Shak. 
UN-LUS'TROUS-LY,  adv.    With  want  of  luster. 
UN-LUST'Y,  a.     Not  lusty  ;  not  stout ;  weak. 
UN-LOTE',   v.   t.     To   separate    things    cemented  or 

luted  ;  to  take  the  lute  or  clay  from. 
UN-LOT'El),  pp.     Separated,  as  luted  vessels. 
UN-LTjT'INGr,  ppr.     Separating,  as  luted  vessels. 
UN-LUX-U'RI-OUS,  a.     Not  luxurious. 
UN-MAIVDEN-ED,  a.     Not  maddened. 
UN-MADE',  pp.    Deprived  of  its  form  or  qualities. 

Woodward. 

2.  a.     Not  made  ;  not  yet  formed.  Spenser. 

3.  Omitted  to  he  made,  Blackmora. 
UN-MAG-NET'IC,  a.     Not  having  magnetic   proper- 
ties. Cavallo. 

UN-MAID'EN-LY,  a.     Not  becoming  a  maiden.  Hall. 

UN-MAIM'KD,  a.  Not  maimed  ;  not  disabled  in  any 
limb;  sound;  entire.  Pope. 

UN-MAIN-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  main- 
tained or  supported.  Story. 

UN-MAK'A-BLE,  a.  Not  possible  to  be  made.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Grew. 

UN-MAKE',  v.  t.  To  destroy  the  form  and  qualities 
which  constitute  a  thing  what  it  is. 


2.  To  deprive  of  qualities  before  possessed. 

UN-MAK'ING,  ppr.  Destroying  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  a  thing. 

UN-MA-LI"CIOUS,  (-lish'us,)  a.    Not  malicious. 

UNM AL-LE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  immallealile. 

UNMAL'LE-A-BLE,a.  Not  malleable  ;  not  capable  of 
being  hammered  into  a  plate,  or  of  being  extended  by 
beating. 

UN-MAN',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  constitutional 
qualities  of  a  human  being,  as  reason,  &c.     South. 

2.  To  deprive  of  men  ;  as,  to  unman  a  ship. 

3.  To  emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a 
man  ;  to  break  or  reduce  into  irresolution  ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  deject.  Dryden.     Pope. 

5.  To  dispeople  ;  as,  towns  unmanned.     Goldsmith. 
UN-MAN' AGE-A-BLE,  a.     Not  manageable  ;  not  ea- 
sily restrained,  governed, or  directed;  not  controll- 
able. 

2.  Not  easily  wielded.  Locke. 

UN-MAN' AGE-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  man- 
ageable. 
UN-MAN'A-GED,  a.    Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Taylor. 
2.  Not  tutored  ;  not  educated.  Felton. 

UN-MAN'LIKE,  \  a.    Not  becoming  a  human  being. 
UN-MAN'LY,       \  Collier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

Unmanly  warmth  ami  tenderness  of  love.  Addison. 

3.  Not  worthy  of  a  noble  mind  ;  ignoble  ;  base  ; 
ungenerous  ;  cowardly. 

UN-.MAN'L[-NESri,  n.    State  of  being  unmanly. 

UN-MAN'NED,  pp.  Deprived  of  the  qualities  of  a 
man. 

UN-MAN'NER-ED,  a.     Uncivil  ;  rude.      B.  Jonson. 

UN-MAN'NER-LI-NESS,  n.  Want  of  good  man- 
ners; breach  of  civility;  rudeness  of  behavior. 

Locke. 

UN-MAN'NER-LY,  a,  Ill-bred ;  not  having  good 
manners;  rude  in  behavior;  as,  an  unmannerly 
youth. 

2.  Not  according  to  good  manners;  as,  an  unman- 
nerly jest.  Swift. 

UN-MAN'NER-LY,  adv.     Uncivilly.  Shak. 

UN-MAN'NING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  the  powers  or 
qualities  of  a  man. 

UN-MANTLED,  a.  Not  covered  or  furnished  with  a 
mantle. 


UN-MAN-U-FAO'TUR-ED,  a.     Not   manufactured  ; 
not  wrought  into  the  proper  form  for  use. 

UN-MA-NuIt'ED,  a.    Not  manured  ;  not  enriched  by 
manure. 
2.  Uncultivated.  Spenser. 

UN-MARK'£D,  (-markt',)  a.  Not  marked  ;  having  no 
mark. 
2.  Unobserved  ;  not  regarded  ;  undistinguished. 

Pope. 

UN-MaR'RED,   a.      Not  marred;   not  injured;   not 
spoiled  ;  not  obstructed. 

UN-MAR'RI-A-BLE,  a.      Not  marriageable.      {Little 
used.]  Milton. 

UN-MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE,   (-mar'rij-a-bl,)  a.    Not  fit 
to  be  married. 

UN-MAR'R[AGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.   The  state  or  con- 
dition of  not  being  fit  to  be  married. 

UN-MAR'IU-ivD,  (-mar'rid,)  a.    Not  married  ;  having 
no  husband  or  no  wife.  Bacon. 

UN-MAIl'RY,  o.  (.     To  divorce.  Milton. 

UN-MAR'SHAL-ED,  a.      Not  disposed  or  arranged 
in  due  order. 

UN-MAS'€U-LATE,  v.  t.     To  emasculate.     Fuller. 

UN-MAS'€U-LINE,  (-lin,)  a.    Not  masculine  or  man- 
ly ;  feeble  ;  effeminate.  Milton. 

UN-MAS'CU-LINE-LY,    aa"u.      In   an    unmasculine 
manner. 

UN-MASK',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  a  mask  or  of  any  dis- 
guise ;  to  lay  open  what  is  concealed.  Roscommon. 

UN-MASK',  v.  i.     To  put  off  a  mask. 

UN-MASK'jED,  (-miskt',)  pp.    Stripped  of  a  mask  or 
disguise. 
2.  a.    Open  ;  exposed  to  view.  Dryden. 

UN-MASK'ING,  ppr.    Stripping   off  a  mask  or  dis- 
guise. 

UN-MAS'TER-A-BLE,o.     That  can  not  be  mastered 
or  subdued.     [JVut  in  use.]  Brown. 

UN-MAS'TER-ED,  a.     Not  subdued;  not  conquered. 
2.  Not  conquerable. 

He  can  nol  his  un/imslcred  grief  sustain.  Dryden. 

UN-MAS'TI-CA-BLE,    a.        Not    capable    of    being 
chewed. 

UN-MATCH'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  matched; 
that  can  not  be  equaled  ;  unparalleled .        Hooker. 

UN-MATCH'ED,   (-inatcht',)   a.    Matchless  ;  having 
no  match  or  equal.  Dryden. 

UN-MEAN'ING,  a.     Having  no  meaning  or  significa- 
tion ;  as,  unmeaning  words. 

2.  Not  expressive  ;  not  indicating  intelligence;  as, 
an  unmeaning  face. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th'  unmeamng  brow.    Trumbull. 

UN-MeAN'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  significance. 

UN-MEAN'ING-NESS,  n.    Want  of  meaning. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

UN-MEANT',  (un-ment',)   a.      Not  meant ;   not  in- 
tended. Dryden. 

UN-MEAS'UR-A-BLE,  (-mezh'ur-a-bl,)  a.     That  can 

not  be  measured  ;  unbounded  ;  boundless.      Sioift. 

[For  this,  Immeasurable  is  generally  used.] 

UN-MEAS'LIR-A-BLY,  ado.    Beyond  ail  measure. 

Howell. 

UN-MEAS'UR-ED,  a.    Not  measured;  plentiful  be- 
yond measure.  Milton. 
2.  Immense;  infinite;  as,  unmeasured space. 

Blackmore. 

UN-ME-€HAN'I€-AL,  a.    Not  mechanical  ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  principles  of  mechanics. 

UN-ME-GH  AN'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    Not  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics. 

UN-MECH'AN-lZ-ED,  a.     Not  formed  by  design,  art, 
or  skill.  Palcy. 

UN-MED'DLED    WITH;    not    meddled    with;    not 
touched  ;  not  altered.  Carew. 

UN-MED'DLING,  a.     Not  meddling  ;  not  interfering 
with  the  concerns  of  others  ;  not  officious. 

Chester  field. 

UN-MED'DLING  LY,  adv.     Without  meddling. 

UN-MED'DLING-NESS,  n.    Forbearance  of:  interpo- 
sition.    [JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-MED'I-TA-TED,a.    Not  meditated  ;  not  prepared 
by  previous  thought.  Milton. 

UN-MEET',  a.     Not  fit;  not  proper;  not  worthy  or 
suitable.  Milton.     Prior. 

UN-MEET'LY,   adv.     Not   fitly  ;    not   properly  ;    not 
suitably.  Spenser. 

UN-MEET'NESS,  n.    Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

Milton. 

UN-MEL'LOW-ED,   a.      Not    mellowed;    not  fully 
matured.  Shak. 

UN-ME-Lo'DI-OUS,   a.      Not   melodious;    wanting 
melody  ;  harsh.  Herbert. 

UN-ME-LO'DI-OUS-LY,  ado.     Without  melody. 

UN-ME-LO'DI-OUS-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  desti- 
tute of  melody. 

UN-MELT'EDj  a.     Undissolved  ;   not  melted. 

Waller. 
2.  Not  softened.  , 

UN-MELT'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unmelted. 

UN-MEM'BER,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  membership  in  a 
church. 

UN-MEM'BER-ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  membership. 

UN-MEN' A-CED,  (-men'ast,)  a.    Not  threatened. 

Byron. 


UN-MEN'A-CING,  a.    Not  threatening. 

UN-MEN  A-CfNG-LY,  adv.    Without  menacing. 

UN-MEN'TION-A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  mentioned. 

Ec.  Rev. 
2.  n.    As  a  noun,  a  garment  not  to  be  named. 

UN-MEN'TION-£D,  a.     Not  mentioned  ;  not  named. 

Clarendon. 

UN-MER'GAN-TILE,  (-til,)  a.  Not  according  to  the 
customs  and  rules  of  commerce. 

UN-MER'CE-NA-RY,  a.    Not  mercenary  ;  not  hired 

UN-MER'UHANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  merchantable; 
not  of  a  quality  fit  for  the  market. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL,  a.  Not  merciful ;  cruel;  inhuman 
to  such  beings  as  are  in  one's  power  ;  not  disposed 
to  spare  or  forgive  Rogers 

2.  Unconscionable  ;  exorbitant ;  as,  unmerciful  de- 
mands. Pope. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  mercy  or  ten- 
derness ;  cruelly-  Addison. 

UN-MER'CI-FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  mercy;  want 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  toward  those  who  are 
in  one's  power ;  cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  power  or 
punishment.  Taylor. 

UN-MER'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Having  no  merit  or  desert. 
[Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-MER'IT-ED,  a.  Not  merited  ;  not  deserved  ;  ob- 
tained without  service  or  equivalent ;  as,  unmerited 
promotion. 

2.  Not   deserved  ;    cruel ;    unjust ;    as,   unmerited 
sufferings  or  injuries. 

UN-MER'IT-ED-LY,  adv.     Not  deservedly. 

UN-MER'IT-ED-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unmerited 

Boyle. 

UN-MET',  a.     Not  met.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-ME-TAL'LIG,  a.  Not  metallic;  not  having  the 
properties  of  metal  ;  not  belonging  to  metals.  Kncyc. 

UN-MET-A-i'HYS'ie-AL,  a.  Not  metaphysical ;  not 
pertaining  to  metaphysics. 

UN-METH'OD-IZ-£D,  a.    Not  methodized. 

H.  Taylor. 

UN-MIGHT'Y,  (-mite'-,)  a.  Not  mighty  ;  not  pow- 
erful. 

UN-MILD',  a.     Not  mild  ;  harsh;  severe;  fierce. 

UN-MILD'LY,  adv.     Not  mildly  ;  harshly. 

UN-MILD'NESS,  n.    Want  of  mildness ;  harshness. 

Milton. 

UN-MIL'I-TA-RY, a.  Not  according  to  military  rules 
or  customs. 

UN-MILK'ED,  (-milkt'O  a.    Not  milked.  Pope. 

UN-MILL'ED,  a.  Not  milled  ;  not  indented  or  grained ; 
as,  unmilled  coin. 

UN-MIND'ED,a.    Not  minded  ;  not  heeded.  Milton. 

UN-MIND'FUL,  a.  Not  mindful ;  not  heedful ;  not 
attentive  ;  regardless  ;  as,  unmindful  of  laws  ;  im- 
miodful  of  health  or  of  duty.  Milton. 

UN-MIND'FUL-LY,  adv.     Carelessly  ;  heedlessly. 

UN-MIND'FUL-NESS,  n.  Heedlessness;  inatten- 
tion ;  carelessness. 

UN-MIN"GLE,  (-ming'gl,)  v.  t.  To  separate  things 
mixed.  Bacon. 

UN-MIN"GLE-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  mixed. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Boyle. 

UN-MIN"GLED,  (-ming'gld,)  a.  Not  mingled";  not 
mixed  ;  pure.  Pope. 

2.  Pure  ;  not  vitiated  or  alloyed  by  foreign  admix- 
ture :  as,  unoiiupiedjoy. 

UN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL,  a.    Not  ministerial. 

UN-MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-LY,  adv.  Unsuitably  to  a 
minister. 

UN-MI-RAG'lI-LOUS,  a.     Not  miraculous. 

UN-Ml-RA€'U.-LOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  a  miracle. 

UN-MIR'Y,  a.  Not  miry  ;  not  muddy  ;  not  foul  with 
dirt.  •  Gay. 

UN-MISS'ED,  (-mist',)  a.  Not  missed;  not  perceived 
to  be  gone  or  lost.  Gray. 

UN-MIS-TAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  mistaken. 
[Little  used.]  Clieyne. 

UN-MIS-TAK'EN,  a.    Not  mistaken  ;  sure. 

Trumbull. 

UN-MIS-TRUST'ING,  a.  Not  mistrusting  ;  not  sus- 
pecting ;  unsuspicious. 

UN-MIT'I-GA-I1LE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  miti- 
gated, softened,  or  lessened.  Shak. 

UN-MIT'I-GA-TED,a.  Not  mitigated  ;  not  lessened  ; 
not  softened  in  severity  or  harshness.  Shak. 

UN-MIX'ED,  j    a.     Not' mixed  ;    not  mingled;  pure; 

UN-MIXT',    (       unadulterated ;    unvitiated   by    for- 
eign admixture.  Bacon. 
2.  Pure;  unalloyed;  as, unmixed. pleasure. 

UN-MOAN'ED,  a.     Not  lamented.  Shak. 

UN-MOD'I-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  modified 
or  altered  in  form  ;  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  a 
more  acceptable  or  desired  form. 

UN-MOD'1-Fl-.ED,  (-fide,)  a.  Not  modified ;  not 
altered  in  form  ;  not,  qualified  in  meaning. 

UN-M6D'ISH,  a.  Not  modish  ;  not  according  to  cus- 
tom. Pope. 

UN-MOD'TT-LA-TED,  a.     Not  modulated.       Shelly. 

UN-MOIST',  a.     Not  moist  .   not  humid  ;   dry. 

Philips. 

UN-MOIST'JEN-ED,  a.    Not  made  moist  or  humid. 

Boyle. 

UN-MOLD',      )  v.  t.    To  change  the  form  ;  to  reduce 

UN-MOULD',  j      from  any  form. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT MgTE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE    DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.— 
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UN-MOLD'ED,  pp.    Not  changed  in  form. 
2.  a.     Not  molded  ;  not  shaped  or  formed. 

UN-MoI.D'ER-ING,  a.  Not  crumbling  or  wasting 
away.  Bryant. 

UN-MO-LEST'El),  a.  Not  molested  ;  not  disturbed  ; 
free  from  disturbance.  Pope. 

UN-WON' EY-AD,  (-mun'nid,)  a.     Not  having  money. 

UN-MO-NOP'Q-LTZE,  a.  To  recover  from  being 
monopolized.     [Not  in  use]  Milton. 

UN-MO-NOP'O-LIZ-AD,  v.  t.    Not  monopolized. 

UN-MOOR',!).  t.  In  sea  language,ta  bring  to  the  state 
of  riding  with  a  single  anchor,  after  having  been 
moored  by  two  or  more  cables.  Cijc. 

2.  To  loose  from  anchorage.  Pope. 

ON-MOOR'£D,  pji.  Loosed  from  anchorage,  or 
brought  to  ride  with  a  single  anchor. 

UN-MOOR'ING,  ppr.  Loosing  from  anchorage,  or 
bringing  to  ride  with  a  single  anchor. 

UN-MOR'AL-IZ-AD,  a.  Untutored  by  morality  ;  not 
conformed  to  good  morals.  JVorris. 

UN-MORT'GAG-KD,  (-mor'gajd,)  a.  [See  Mort- 
gage.]    Not  mortgaged  ,  not  pledged. 

Addison.     Dryden. 

UN-MOR'TI-FI-AD,  a.     Not  mortified  ;   not  shamed 
2.  Not  subdued  by  sorrow  ;  as,  anmortified  sin. 

UN-MOTH'ER-LY,  a.     Not  becoming  a  mother.  . 

UN-MoULD'.     To  change  the  form.     [See  Ukmold.] 

UN-MOUNT'ED,u.  Not  mounted.  Unmounted  dra- 
goons are  such  as  have  not  horses. 

UN-.MoURN'£D,  a.     Not  lamented.  Rogers. 

UN-MO  V'A-BLE,  (-moov'a-bl,)  a.  That  can  not  be 
moved  or  shaken  ;  firm  ;  fixed.  Locke. 

[Immovaiile  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-MCVA-BLY,  ado.     Unalterably.  FMis 

UN-MOVAD,  (-moovd',)  a.  Not  moved  ;  not  trans 
ferred  from  one  place  to  another.  Locke. 

2.  Not  changed  in  purpose  ;  unshaken  ;  firm 

Milton. 

3.  Not  affected  ;  not  having  the  passions  excited  ; 
not  touched  or  impressed.  Pope. 

4.  Not  altered  by  passion  or  emotion.       Dryden. 
UN-MOVED-LY,  ado.    Without  being  moved. 
UN-MOVING,  a.     Having  no  motion.  Clieyne. 

2.  Not  exciting  emotion  ;  having  no  power  to  af- 
fect the  passions. 

UN-MUF'FLE,  (-inuf'fl,)  v.  t.  To  take  a  covering 
from  the  face.  MUtou. 

2.  To  remove  the  muffling  of  a  drum. 

UN-MUF'FLAD,  pp.     Uncovered. 

UN-MUF'FLING,  ppr.     Removing  a  covering. 

UN-MUR'MUR-£D,  a.     Not  murmured  at. 

Beanm.  $  Fl. 

UN-MUR'MUR-ING,  a.  Not  murmuring;  not  com- 
plaining ;  as,  unmurmuring  patii-r.ee. 

UN-MUR'MUR-ING-LV,  adv.    Uncomplainingly. 

UN-MO'SIC-AL,  a.    Not  musical ;  not  harmonious  or 
melodious. 
2.  Harsh  ;  not  pleasing  to  the  ear.         B.  Jonson. 

UN-MO'SIC-AL-LY,  ode.     Without  harmony  ;  harsh- 

UN-MTj'ffilNG,  a.     Not  musing.  [ly. 

UN-.WO'S!NG-LY,  ado.     In  an  unmusing  manner. 

UN-MO'Tl-LA-TED,  a.  Not  mutilated  ;  not  deprived 
of  a  member  or  part;  entire. 

UN-MUZ'ZLE,  v.  t.     To  loose  from  a  muzzle.      Shak. 

UN-MUZ'ZL£D,  pp.     Loosed  from  a  muzzle. 

UN-NAM'AD,  a.     Not  named  ;  not  mentioned. 

Milton. 

UN-Na'TION-AL,  (-na'shun-  or  -nash'un-,)  a.  Not 
national. 

UN-jNa'TIVE,  a.    Not  native  ;  not  natural ;  forced. 

Thomson. 

UN-NAT'U-R AL,  a.  t  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
contrary  to  the  natural  feelings.  UEstrauge. 

2.  Acting  without  the  aiiections  of  our  common 
nature;  as,  an  unnatural  father  or  son. 

3.  Not  in  conformity  to  nature  ;  not  agreeable  to 
the  real  state  of  persons  or  things  ;  not  representing 
nature  ;  as,  affected  and  unnatural  thoughts  ;  unnat- 
ural images  or  descriptions. 

UN-NAT'lJ-RAL-lZE,  v.  t.  To  divest  of  natural  feel- 
ings. Hales. 

UN-NAT' U.-RAL-IZ-.ED,  pp.  Divested  of  natural 
feelings. 

2.  a.  Not  naturalized  ;  not  made  a  citizen  by  au- 
thority. 

UN-NAT'U-RAL-LY,  ado.  In  opposition  to  natural 
feelings  and  sentiments.  Tillotson. 

UN-NAT' U.-RAL-NLSS,  n.    Contrariety  to  nature. 

Sidney, 

UN-NAV'I-GA-BLE,  a.    Not  navigable. 

[Gut  Innaj  ioahle  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-NAVI-GA-TED,  a.  Not  navigated  ;  not  passed 
over  in  ships  or  other  vessels.  Cook's  f'onages. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RI-LY,  adv.  Without  necessity  ; 
needlessly.  Hoolier. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  un- 
necessary ;  Heedlessness. 

UN-NEC'ES-SA-RY,  a.  Not  necessary  ;  needless  ; 
not  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  use- 
less ;  as,  unnecessary  labor  or  care  ;  unnecessary  rigor. 

Dryden. 

UN-NE-CES'SI-TA-TED,  a.  Not  required  by  neces- 
sity liton. 

UN-NEED'ED,  a.    Not  needed. 


UN-NEED'FUL,  a.  Not  needful ;  not  wanted  ;  need- 
less. Milton. 

UN-NEED'FUL-LY,  ado.     Not  needfully. 

UN-NEIGH'BOR-LY,  (-na'bor-le,)  a.  Not  suitable  to 
the  duties  of  a  neighbor;  not  becoming  persons  liv- 
ing near  eacii  other  ;  not  kind  and  friendly. 

UN-NEIGH'tiOR-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  suitable 
to  a  neighbor;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  kindness 
and  friendship  which  should  subsist  among  neigh- 
bors. Sliak. 

UN-NERVATE,  a.     Not  strong;  feeble.  [Not  in  use.] 

Broome. 

UN-NERVE',  (nn-nerv',)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  nerve, 
force,  or  strength  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble ;  as,  to 
unnerve  the  arm.  Addison. 

UN-NERVAD,  pp.     Deprived  of  strength         Skak. 
2.  a.     Weak  ;  feeble. 

UN-NERVING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  strength. 

UN-NETH',        (  ado.  Scarcely  ;  hardlv.    [Olis.j    LSee 

UN-Nif.THES',  j      Uneath.j  Spenser. 

UN-NEu'TRAL,a.     Not  neutral ;  not  uninterested. 

UN-No'BLE,  a.     Not  noble;  ignoble;  mean.     Sliak. 

UN-NOT'ED,  a.     Not  noted  ;  not  observed  ;  not  heed- 
ed ;  not  regarded.  Pope. 
2.  _Not  honored. 

UN-No'TIC-AD,  (-no'tist,)  a.  Not  observed  ;  not  re- 
garded. 

2.  Not  treated  with   the  usual  marks  of  respect ; 
not  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained. 

UN-No'TIC-ING,  a      Not  taking  notice. 

UN-NUM'BER-ED,a.  Not  numbered  ;  innumerable; 
indefinitely  numerous.  Prior. 

UN-NUR'TITR-ED,  a.     Not  nurtured  ;  not  educated. 

UN-NU-TRI"TIOUS,  (-trish'us,)  a.  Not  affording 
nourish  (pent. 

UN-O-BEY'AD,  (-o-bade',)  a.     Not  obeved.     Milton. 

UN-O-BEY'ING,  a.     Not  yielding  obedience. 

UN-OB-JECT'ED,  a.  Not  objected  ;  not  charged  as  a 
fault  or  error.  Atterbury. 

UN-OH-JEC'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  objec- 
tion ;  that  need  not  be  condemned  as  faulty,  false, 
or  improper.  Stephens. 

UN-OB-JEC'TION-A-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  not  li- 
able to  objection. 

UN-O-BLIG'AD.a.     Not  obliged. 

UN-O-BLIG'ING,  a.  Not  belonging  or  disposed  to 
oblige. 

UN-OIS-L'T'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  obliterated  or  ef- 
faced. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS,  a.  Not  liable;  not  exposed  to 
harm.  Milton. 

UN-OB-NOX'IOUS-LY,  ado.  (n  an  unobnoxious 
manner. 

UN-OB-SCuR'AD,  a.    Not  obscured  ;  not  darkened. 

Milton. 

UN-OB-SF/aUI-OUS,  a.  Not  obsequious ;  not  ser- 
vilely submissive. 

UN-OB-SK'CIUI-OUS-LY,  ado.  Not  with  servile  sub- 
missiveness. 

UN-OB-tf  F.'aUI-OUS-NEPS,  n.  Want  of  servile  suh- 
missiveness  or  compliance  ;  incompliance. 

UN-OH-SERVA-BLE,  a.  That  is  not  observable; 
not  discoverable.  Boyle. 

UN-OB-SERVANCE,  n.  Want  of  observation  ;  in- 
attention ;  regard  lessness.  Wltitiock. 

UN-Oii-SERV'ANT,   a.    Not   observant;    not  atten- 
tive ;  heedless.  Qlanville. 
2.  Not  obsequious. 

UN-OB-SERVANT-LY,  adv.     Not  observantly. 

UN-OB-SERVAD,  a.  Not  observed  ;  not  noticed  ; 
not  seen  ;  not  regarded  ;  not  heeded.  Bacon. 

UN-OB-SERV'ED-LY,  adv.    Without  being  observed. 

UN-OB-SERV'ING,  a.  Not  observing;  inattentive; 
heedless.  Dryden. 

UN-OB-SERV'ING-LY,  adv.     Inattentively. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'ED,  a.    Not  obstructed  ;  not  filled 
with    impediments ;    as,  an    unobstructed   stream  or 
channel. 
2.  Not  hindered  ;  not  stopped.  Blackmore. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'ED-LY,  ado.  Without  being  ob- 
structed. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE,  a.  Not  presenting  any  obsta- 
cle. Blackmore. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE-LY,  adv.  Without  obstruc- 
tion. 

UN-OB-STRUCT'IVE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  not 
obstructive. 

UN-OB-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  obtained  ; 
not  within  reach  or  power. 

UN-OB-TAIN'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un 
obtainable. 

UN-OB-TAIN'AD,  a.  Not  obtained  ;  not  gained  ;  not 
acquired.  Hooker. 

UN-OB-TRU'SIVE,  a.  Not  obtrusive  ;  not  forward  ; 
modest.  Young. 

UN-OB-TRO'SIVE-I.Y,  adv.     Modestly. 

UN-OB-TRO'SIVE-NESS,  «.  State  of  being  unob- 
trusive. 

UN-OB'VI-OUS,  a.  Not  obvious;  not  readily  occur- 
ring to  the  view  or  the  understanding.  Boyle. 

UNOC'CU-PI-AD.  a.  Not  occupied  ;  not  possessed  ; 
as,  unoccupied  land. 

8.  Not  engaged  in  business  ;  being  at  leisure.   The 
man  is  unoccupied 


3.  Not  employed  or  taken  up  ;  as, time  unoccupied. 
UN-OF-FE.\»'ED,    a.      Not    offended  ;    not    havir.g 

taken  offense. 
UN-OF-FEND'ING,   a.     Not   offending;    not    giving 

2.  Not  sinning;  free  from  sin  or  fault.       [offense. 

3.  Harmless  ;  innocent. 
UN-OF-FEN8'IVE,  a.    Not   offensive;  giving  no  of- 
fense ;  harmless. 

[For  this,  Inoffensive  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-OF'FER-AD,  a.  Not  offered  ;  not  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. Clarendon. 

UN-0F-F1"CIAL,  (-fish'al,)  a.  Not  official  ;  not  per- 
taining to  office. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  the   proper  officer  or  from 
due  authority  ;  as,  unojlicial  news  or  notice. 

UN-OF-FI"C!AL-LY,  ado.  Net  officially  ;  not  in  the 
course  of  official  duty.  The  man  was  unofficially  in- 
formed by  the  sheriff  or  commander. 

UN-OF-FI"C!OUS,  (-fish'us,)  a.  Not  officious;  not 
forward  or  intermeddling. 

UN-OF-FI"CiOUS-LY,  adv.     Not  officiously. 

UN-OF-FI"UIOUS-NESS,  it.  The  state  of  not  being 
officious. 

UN-OFT'AN,(-of'fn,)  adv.     Rarely.     [-Vat  used.] 

UN-OIL',  v.  I.     To  free  from  oil.  Dryden. 

UN-OIL' AD.  pp.     Freed  from  oil. 
2.  a.     Not  oiled  ;  free  from  oil. 

UN-O'PAN-AD,  (-o'pnd,)  a.  Not  opened;  remaining 
fast,  close,  shut,  or  sealed.  Chesterfield. 

UN-O'PAN-ING,  a.     Not  opening.  Pope. 

UN-OP'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  operative  ;  producing  no 
effect.  South. 

[But  Inoperative  is  generally  used.] 

UN-O-PER'CU-LA-TED,  a.  Having  no  cover  or 
operculum. 

UN-OP-PoS'AD,  a.  Not  opposed  ;  not  resisted ;  not 
meeting  with  any  obstruction  ;  as,  an  army  or  stream 
unopposed.  Dryden. 

UN-OP-PRESS'AD,  f-op-prest',)  a.  Not  oppressed; 
not  unduly  burdened. 

UN-OP-PUESS'IVE,  a.     Not  oppressive. 

UN-OR'DER-ED,  a.     Not  ordered. 

UN-OR'DER-LY,  a.  Not  orderly;  disordered;  iiieg- 
ulnr. 

[Disorderly  is  more  generally  used.]     Sanderson. 

UN  OR'D[-NA-RY,  a.  Not  ordinary  ;  not  common. 
[Not  in  use.]  Locke. 

UN-OR'GAN-IZ-AD,  a.  Not  organized;  not  having 
organic  structure  or  vessels  for  the  preparation,  se- 
cretion, and  distribution  of  nourishment,  .kc.  Met- 
als are  unorganized  bodies. 

[This  word   is   in  use,  but  In-organized   is    also 
used.l 

UN-O-lt  I-ENT'AL,  a.     Not  oriental.  Byron. 

UN-O-lt  IG'IN-AL,  a.     Not  original  ;  derived. 

2.   Having  no  birth  ;  ungenerated.  Milton. 

JJN-OrRIG'JN-A-TED,  a.  Not  originated;  having  no 
birth  or  creation. 

God  is  underived,  unoriginaled,  and  self-existent.      Stephens. 

UN-OR-NA-MENT'AL,  a.     Not  ornamental.     West.    . 
UN-GU'NA-MENT-ED,    a.      Not   ornamented ;    not 

adorned  ;  plain.  Coventry. 

UN-OR'THO-[)OX,  a.    Not  orthodox  ;  not  holding  the 

genuine  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.     Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-OR'TIIO-DOX-LY,  adv.    Not  orfhodcxly. 

UN-OS-TEN-TA'TIOUS,  a.     Not   ostentatious;  not 

boastful  :  not  making  show  and  parade  ;  modest. 

2.  Not  glaring  ;  not  showy  ;  as,  unostentatious  col- 
oring. 
UN-OS-TEN-TA'TIOUS-LY,    adv.      Without   show, 

parade,  or  ostentation. 
UN-OS-TEN-TA'TIOUS-NESS,  n.      State  of  being 

free  from  ostentation. 
UN-oVV'AD,  (-ode',)  a.     Not  owed  ;  not  due. 
UN-oWN'AD,   a.     Not  owned  ;    having  no   known 
owner  ;  not  claimed. 

2.  Not  avowed  ;  not  acknowledged  as  one's  own; 
not  admitted  as  done  by  one's  self. 
UN-OX'Y-DA-TED,         ] 

UN-OX'Y-DIZ-iEl),  la.    Not   having  oxygen  in 

UN-OX'  Y-GEN-A-TED,  f     combination. 
UN-OX'Y-GEN-IZ-AD,  J 
UN-PA-C1FTC,  a.   Not  pacific  ;  not  disposed  to  peace  ; 

not  of  a  peaceable  disposition.    .  H'arton. 

UN-PA-ClF'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  pacifically. 
UN-PAC'I-FI-AD,  (-pas'e-flde,)  a.     Not  pacified  ;  not 

appeased  ;  not  calmed.  Browne. 

UN-PACK',  v.  t.  To  open,  as  things  packed;  as,  to 
unpack  goods. 

2.  To  disburden.     [Little used.]  Sliak. 

UN-PACK' ATI,  (-pakt',)  pp.    Opened,  as  goods. 

2.  a.     Not  packed  ;  not  collected  by  unlaw  fill  arti- 
fices :  as,  an  unpacked  jury.  Hndibras. 
UN  PACK'ING,  ppr.     Opening,  as  a  package. 
UN-PAID',  a.     Not  paid  ;  not  discharged  ;  as  a  debt, 

Milton. 
2.  Not  having  received  his  due  ;  as,  unpaid  work- 
men. Pope. 
Unpaid  for:  not  paid  for  ;  taken  on  credit. 
UN-PAIN'A'D,  a.     Not  pained  ;  suffering  no  pain. 

Milton, 
UN-PAIN'FJJL,  a.    Not  painful  ;  giving  no  pain. 

Locke. 
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UN-PA  IN' FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  pain. 
UN-PAINT'ED,  a.  Not  painted. 

UN-PAL' A-TA-BLE,  a.  Not  palatable ;  disgusting  to 
the  taste.  Collier. 

2.  Not  such  as  to  be  relished  ;  disagreeable  ;  as,  an 
unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

UN-PAL' A-TA-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  relished. 
UN-PALL'ED,  a.     Not  deadened. 
UN-PAN'O-PLI-ED,    (-pan'o-plid,)    a.      Destitute   of 

panoply  or  complete  armor.  Pollok. 

UN-PAR' A-DTSE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  happiness  like 

that  of  paradise  ;  to  render  unhappy.  Young. 

UN-PAR' A-GON-ED,  a.     Unequaled  ;  unmatched. 

Shah. 
UN-PAR'AL-LEL-ED,    a.      Having    no    parallel    or 
equal ;  unequaled  ;  unmatched  Mdison 

The  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  armies  of  llie  United 
States,  under  every  suffering  and  (liscouragrinenl,  \v;is  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Washington. 

UN-PAR'DON-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  forgiven  ;  that 
can  not  be  pardoned  or  remitted  ;  as,  an  unpardona- 
ble sin.  Rovers. 

UN-PXR'DON-A-BLY,  adv.    Beyond  forgiveness. 

Jltterbury. 

UN-PAR'DON-ED,  a.  Not  pardoned  ;  not  forgiven  ; 
as,  unpardoned  offenses.  Rogers. 

2.  Not  having  received  a  legal  pardon.    The  con- 
vict returned  unpardoned. 

UN-PAR'DON-ING,  a.  Not  forgiving;  not  disposed 
to  pardon.  Dryden. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RI-LY,  adv.  Not  according 
to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

UN-PAR-LIA-MENT'A-RI-NESS,  n.  Contrariety  to 
the  rules,  usages,  or  constitution  of  parliament. 

Clarendon. 

UN-PA  R-LIA-MENT'A-RY,fl.  Contrary  to  the  usages 
or  rules  of  proceeding  in  parliament. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  or  usages  of  legislative 
bodies. 

UN-PA RT'ED,  a.  Not  parted  ;  not  divided  ;  not  sep- 
arated. Prior. 

UN-PAR'TIAL,  a.  Not  partial.  [JVot  in  use.]  [See 
Impartial.] 

UN-PA R'TIAL-1/Y,  adv.  Fairly  ;  impartially.  [JVot 
used.  J 

UN-PAR-TIC'I-PA-TED,  a.  Not  participated  orshared. 

Allen. 

UN-PAR-TIO'I-Pa-TING,  a.     Not  participating. 

UN-PAyS'A-BLE,  a.  Not  admitting  persons  to  pass  ; 
impassable  ;  as,  impassable  roads,  rivers,  or  moun- 
tains. 

[Impassable  is  more  generally  used.] 
2.  Not  current ;    not   received    in   common    pay- 
ments ;  as,  unpassable.  notes  or  coins. 

[Instead  of  this,  Uncurri:nt  anrt   Not  Current 
are  now  used.] 

UN-PAS'SrON-ATE,      (  a.      Calm  ;    free   from   pas- 

UN-PAS'SION-A-TED,  (      sion  ;  impartial. 

["Instead  of  these  words,  Dispassionate  is  now 
us^'d.] 

UN-PAS'SION-ATE-LY,  adv.  Without  passion  ; 
calmly.  K.  Charles. 

[For  this,  Dispassionately  is  now  used.] 

UN-PAS'SION-ED,  a.     Not  excited  by  passion  ;  calm. 

UN-PAS'TOll-AL,  a.  Not  pastoral;  not  suitable  to 
pastoral  manners.  Warton. 

UN-PAT'ENT-ED,  a.    Not  granted  bv  patent.   Cranch. 

UN-PXTH'ED,  (-pathd',)  a.  Unmarked  by  passage  ; 
not  trodden.  Shah. 

2.  Not  being  beaten   into  a   path ;    as,   unputhed 
snow. 

UN-PA-THET'ie,  a.  Not  pathetic  ;  not  adapted  to 
move  the  passions  or  excite  emotion.  Warton. 

UN-PA-THET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  Without  moving  the 
passions  or  exciting  emotion. 

UN  Pa-TRI-OT'IC,  )         nr  .      ;...., 

UN-PA-TRI-OT'ie-AL,  \  "■     Not  P^'01"1- 

UN-PA-TRI-OT'IC-AL-LY,  adv.     Not  patriotically. 

UN-PAT'RON-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  having  a  patron;  not 
supported  by  friends.  Johnson. 

UN-PAT'TERN-£D,  a.     Having  no  equal. 

Braum.  S(  Fl. 

UN-PAVED,  fl.     Not  paved  ;  not  covered  with  stone. 

UN-PA  WN'ED,  n.     Not  pawned;  not  pledged.    Pope. 

UN-Pa  Y',  v.  t.     To  undo.     [JVot  in  urn.]  Shale. 

2.  Not  to  pay  or  compensate.     (JVot  used.] 

UN-PA  VINO,  a.    Neglecting  payment. 

UN-PAY'ING-LY,  adr.     UnprofTtably. 

UN-PeACE'A-BLE,  a.     Not  peaceable  ;  quarrelsome. 

Hammond. 

UN-PEACE' A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unquietness  ;  quarrel- 
someness. Parker. 

UN-PEACE' A-BLY,  adv.     Unquietly. 

UN-PEACE'FUL,  a.  Not  pacific  or  peaceful  ;  un- 
quiet. Cowley. 

UN-PEACE'FUL- LY,  adv.     Not  peacefnllv. 

UN-PEACE'FUL-NESS,  n.     Disquiet;  inquietude. 

UN-PED'I-GREED,  a.  Not  distinguished  by  a  pedi- 
irree.  Pollok. 

UN-PEG',  v.  I.    To  loose  from  pegs  ;  to  open. 
2.  To  pull  out  the  peg  from. 

UN-PEG'GED,  pp.     Loosed  from  pegs  ;  opened. 

UN-PELT'ED,  a.  Not  pelted;  not  assailed  with 
stones. 


UN-PEN',  v.  t.  To  let  out  or  suffer  to  escape  by 
breaking  a  dam  or  opening  a  pen. 

If  a  man  unpens  another's  water.  Blackstone. 

UN-PE'NAL,  a.    Not  penal ;  not  subject  to  a  penalty. 

Clarendon. 

UN-PEN'E-TRA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  he  penetrated. 
[But  Impenetrate  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-PEN'E-TRA-TED,  a.    Not  entered  or  pierced 

UN-PEN'I-TENT,  a.     Not  penitent. 

[But  Impenitent  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN  PEN'NED,  pp.     Unfastened;  let  out. 

UN-PEN'NING,  ppr.     Suffering  to  escape  ;  unlocking. 

UN-PEN'SION-£D,  a.  Not  pensioned  ;  not  rewarded 
by  a  pension  ;  as,  an  unpensioned  soldier. 

2.  Not  kept  in  pay  ;  not  held  in  dependence  by  a 
pension.  Pope. 

UN-PEO'PLE,  (-pe'pl,)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  inhabit- 
ants; to  depopulate  ;  to  dispeople.     Milton.     Dryden. 

UN-PeO'PL£D,  (-pe'pld,)  pp.  Depopulated  ;  dispeo- 
pled. 

UN-PEO'FLING,  (-pe'pling,)  ppr.     Depopulating. 

UN-PER-CEIVA-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  perceived  ;  not 
perceptible. 

UN-PER-CeIV'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
perceived. 

UN-PER-CEIVED,  a.  Not  perceived;  not  heeded; 
not  observed  ;  not  noticed.  Milton. 

UN-PER-CEIVED-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceivrd.  Boyle. 

UN-PER'FECT,  a.     Not  perfect ;  not  complete. 
[But  the  wort!  now  used  is  Imperfect.] 

UN-PER'FECT-ED,  a.  Not  perfected  ;  not  com- 
pleted. Hammond. 

UN-PER'FECT  NESS,  n.  Want  of  perfectness  ;  in- 
completeness. [Imperfectness  and  Imperfection 
are  now  used.] 

UN-PER'FO-RA-TED,  a.  Not  perforated  ;  not  pene- 
trated bv  openings. 

UiN-PER-FORM'ED,  a.     Not  performed  ;    not  done  ; 
not  executed  ;  as,  the  business  remains  unperformed. 
2.  Not  fulfilled  ;  as,  an  unperformed  promise. 

Taylor. 

UN-PER-FORM'ING,  a.  Not  performing;  not  dis- 
charging its  office.  Dryden. 

UN-PER'ISH-A-BLE,  a.  Not  perishable  ;  not  subject 
to  decay.     [The  word  now  used  is  Imperishable.] 

UN-PER'ISH-A-BLY,  adv.     Imperishably. 

UN-PER'ISH-ING,  a.     Not  perishing  ;  durable. 

UN-PER'ISH-ING-LY,  adv.     Not  peiishingiy. 

UN-PER'JUR-£D,  a.     Free  from  tile  crime  of  perjury. 

Druden. 

UN-PER'MA-NENT,  a.    Not  permanent;  not  durable. 

UN-PER-MIT'TED,  a.     Not  permitted.  Soutltey. 

UN-PER-PLEX',  v.  t.    To  free  from  perplexity. 

Donne. 

UN-PER-PLEX'ED,  (-per-plekst',)  a.    Not  perplexed  ; 
not  harassed  ;  not  embarrassed. 
2.  Free  from  perplexity  or  complication  ;  simple. 

UN-PER'SE-efJ-TED,  a.  '  Free  from  persecution. 

UN-PER-SPIR'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  perspired, 
or  emitted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.   JirbuVmot. 

UN-PER-SUAD'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  per- 
suaded, or  influenced  by  motives  urged.        Sidney. 

UN-PER-TURB'ED,  a.     Not  disturbed.  Scott. 

UN-PE-RUS'ED.  a.     Not  read. 

UN-PER-VERT'ED,  a.  Not  perverted;  not  wrested 
or  turned  to  a  wrong  sense  or  use. 

UN-PET'RI-FI-ED,  (-pet're-flde,)  a.  Not  petrified; 
not  converted  into  stone. 

UN-PHI L-AN-THROP'IC,  a.     Not  philanthropic. 

UN-PHlLO-SOPH'l€,  (a.     Not  according  to  the 

UN-PIIIL-O-SOPH'IC-AL,  j  rules  or  principles  of 
sound  philosophy ;  contrary  to  philosophy  or  right 
reason.  JVewton. 

UN-PHlL-O-SOPH'ie-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy  or 
right  reason.  South. 

UN-THIL-O-SOPIl'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  Incongruity 
with  philosophy.  JVorris. 

UN-PHI-LOS'O-PHlZE,  v.  t.  To  degrade  from  the 
character  of  a  philosopher.  Pope. 

UN-PHI-LO.S'O-PHIZ-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Degraded  from 
the  rank  of  a  philosopher. 

2.  Not  sophisticated  or  perverted  by  philosophy ; 
as,  unphilosophized  revelation.  Good. 

UN-PHRE-NO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Not  pertaining  to 
phrenology. 

UN-PIJYS'ICK-ED,  (-fiz'ikt,)  a.  Not  influenced  by 
medicine;  not  physicked.     [JVot  used.]         Howell. 

UN-PIC-TUR-ESQUE',  (-esk',)  a.     Not  picturesque. 

UN-PIERCE' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  pierced. 

Southey. 

UN-PIeRCED,  (-peerst',)  a.     Not  penetrated.     Gay. 

UN-PIL'LAR-EU,  a.  Deprived  of  pillars;  as,  an  un- 
pillared  temple.  Pope. 

UN-PIL'LoYV-ED,  a.  Having  no  pillow  ;  having  the 
head  not  supported.  Milton. 

UN-PI' LOT-ED,  «.     Not  steered  by  a  pilot. 

UN-PIN',  v.  t.  To  loose  from  pins  ;  to  unfasten  what 
is  held  together  by  pins  ;  as,  to  unpin  a  frock  ;  to  un- 
pin the  frame  of  a  building. 

UN-PINK'ED,  (-pinkt',)  a.  Not  pinked  ;  not  marked 
or  set  with  eyelet  holes.  Shuk. 


UN-PIN'NED,  pp.    Loosed  from  pins. 
UN-PIN'NING,  ppr.     Unfastening  what  is  held  to- 
gether by  pins. 
UN-PIT' I-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  pitied. 
UN-PIT'I-£D,  (-pit'id,)  a.     Not  pitied  ;   not  compas- 
sionated ;  not  regarded  with  sympathetic  sorrow. 
Dryden.     Pope. 
UN-PIT'I-FJJL,  a.     Having  no  pity ;  not  merciful. 

Davies. 
2.  Not  exciting  pity. 
UN-PIT'I-FfJL-LY,    adv.       Unmercifully  ;     without 

mercy.  Shak. 

UN-PIT'Y-ING,  a.    Having  no  pity ;  showing  no  com- 
passion. Granville. 
UN-PLA'CA-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  appeased. 

[Implacable  is  the  word  now  used.] 
UN-PLa'CED,  (-plaste',)  a.     Having  no  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  government.  Pope. 

2.  Undetermined  as  to  place  ;  as,  unplaced  kings, 
whose  position  in  the  series  of  Egyptian  kings  is  un- 
determined. Gliddon. 
UN-PLAGU'ED,  (-plagd',)  a.     Not  plagued  ;  not  har- 
assed ;  not  tormented.  Shak. 
UN-PLANT'ED,   a.     Not  planted ;    of   spontaneous 

growth.  Waller. 

UN-PLAS'TER-£D,  a.     Not  plastered. 
UN-PLAUS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  plausible  ;    not  having  a 
fair  appearance;  as,  arguments  not  unpluusible. 

Milton. 
UN-PLAUS-I-RLY,  adv.    Not  with  a  fair  appearance. 

Swift. 
UN-PLAU'SIVE,   a.     Not  approving  ;    not  applaud- 
ing.   'J 
UN-PLEAD'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  pleaded. 

South. 
UN-PLEAS' ANT,    (un-plez'ant,)   a.       Not   pleasant; 

not  affording  pleasure  ;  disagreeable.  Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT-LY,    (un-plez'ant-ly,)    adv.      In   a 

manner  not  pleasing  ;  uneasily.  Pope. 

UN-PLEAS'ANT-NESS,  (un-plez'ant-ness,)  n.  Dis- 
agreeableness  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  not  giving 
pleasure.  Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS'ED,  a.     Not  pleased  ;  displeased. 

Dryden. 
UN-PLEAS'ING,  a.     Offensive  ;  disgusting. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
UN-PLEAS'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  displease. 
UN-PLEAS'ING-NESS,    n.       Want   of   qualities    to 

please.  Milton. 

UN-PLEAS'UR-A-BLE,  a.    Not  pleasurable. 

Coleridge. 
UN-PLEDG'ED,  a.     Not  pled-red  ;  not  mortgaged. 
UN-PLt' A-BLE,  a.     Not  pliable  ;  not  easily  bent. 
UN-PLl'A-BLY,  adv.     In  an  unpliable  manner. 
UN-PLT'ANT,  a.     Not  pliant ;  not  easily  bent  ;  stiff. 

Wotton. 
2.  Not  readily  yielding  the  will  ;  not  compliant. 
UN-PLI'ANT-LY,  adv.     Not  pliantly  ;  stiffly. 

UN-PLOUGH-ED   I  °"     Not  l),owe(i-  Mortimer. 

UN-PLUMB',  (-plum',)  a.     Not  perpendicular. 

Burke. 
UN-PLuME',  v.  t.     To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  to 

degrade.  Glanville. 

UN-PLOM'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Deprived  of  plumes  ;  desti- 
tute of  plumes. 
UN-PLUN'DER-£D,  a.     Not  plundered  or  stripped. 
UN-PO-ET'IC,         I  a.    Not  poetical ;  not  having  the 
UN-PO-ET'IC-AL,  (      beauties  of  verse. 

2.  Not  becoming  a  poet.  Corbet. 

UN-PO-ET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  manner  not  com- 
porting with  the  nature  of  poetry. 
2.  In  a  manner  unbecoming  a  poet. 
UN-POINT'ED,  a.     Having  no  point  or  sting. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  having  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  sen- 
tences, members,  and  clauses  in  writing. 

3.  Not  having  the  vowel   points  or  marks;  as,  an 
unpointed  manuscript  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

M.  Stuart. 
UN-POIS'ED,  (-poizd',)  a.     Not  poised  ;  not  balanced. 

Thomson. 
UN-POIS'ON,  v.  t.    To  remove  or  expel  poison. 

South. 
UN-PO'LAR-IZ-£D,   a.     Not  polarized  ;   not  having 

polarity. 
UN  POL'I-CI-ED,  (-pol'e-sid,)   a.    Not   having   civil 

polity,  or  a  regular  form  of  government. 
UN-POL'ISH-ED,    (-pol'isht,)    a.     Not  polished  ;  not 
made  smooth  or  bright  by  attrition.         Stillingfteet. 

2.  Not    refined   in  manners;    uncivilized;   rude; 
plain.  Dryden. 

UN-PO-LITE',  a.  Not  refined  in  manners ;  riot  ele 
gant. 

2.  Not   civil;    not   courteous;   rude.    .[See  Impo- 
lite.] 
UN-PO-LITE'LY,  adv.    In  an  uncivil  or  rude  man- 
ner. 
UN-PO-LITE'NESS,  71.     Want  of  refinement  in  man- 
ners ;  rudeness. 
2.  Incivility  ;  want  of  courtesy. 
UN-POL'I-TIC,  a.     Impolitic.     [ The  latter  is  used.] 
UN-POLL'ED,  a.     Not  registered  as  a  voter. 

2.  Unplundered  ;  not  stripped.  Fanshato 
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UN-POL-LuT'ED,  a.  Not  polluted ;  not  defiled  ;  not 
corrupted. 

UN-POP'U-LAR,    a.      Not   popular;  not   having  the 
public  favor  ;  as,  an  unpopular  magistrate. 
2.  Not  pleasing  the  people  ;  as,  an  unpopular  law. 

UN-POP-U-LAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  not  enjoying 
the  public  favor,  or  of  not  pleasing  the  people. 

UN-POP'IJ-LAR-LY,  ado.    Not  popularly. 

UN-PoRT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  to  be  carried.       Ralegh. 

UN-PoR'TION-£D,<z.  Notcndowed  or  furnished  with 
a  portion  or  fortune  ;  as,  an  unportioned  daughter. 

UN-PoRT'lT-OUS,  a.    Having  no  ports.         Burke. 

UN-POS-SESS' ED,  (-pos-sest',)  a.  Not  possessed; 
not  held  ;  not  occupied.  Milton. 

UN-POS-SESS'ING,  a.     Having  no  possessions.  Shak. 

UN-POS'SI-BLE,  a.    Not  possible.     [Obs.] 
[The  word  now  used  is  Impossible.] 

UN-Po'TA-BLE,  a.    Not  drinkable. 

UN-POW'DER-ED,  a.     Not  sprinkled  with  powder. 

UN-PRACTl-CA-BLE,  a.  Not  feasible ;  that  can 
not  be  performed. 

[The  word  now  used  is  Impracticable.] 

UN-PRAG'TIC-ED,  f-prak'tist,)  a.     Not  having  been 
taught  by  practice  ;  not  skilled  ;  not  having  experi- 
ence ;  raw;  unskillful.  Shale. 
2.  Not  known  ;  not  familiar  by  use.     [JVut  used.] 

Prior. 

UN-PRAIS'£D,  (-prazd',)  a.  Not  praised  ;  not  cele- 
brated. Milton.     Dryden. 

UN-PRicACH'ING,  a.  Not  preaching;  as,  unpreach- 
inir  prelates.  H.  More. 

UN-PRE-€a'RI-OUS,  a.  Not  dependent  on  another  ; 
not  uncertain.  Bluclcntore. 

UN-PRE-CrcD'ED,  a.    Not  preceded. 

UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED,  a.  Having  no  precedent  or 
example  ;  not  preceded  by  a  like  case  ;  not  having 
the  authority  of  prior  example.  Sioift. 

UN-PREC'E-DENT-ED-LY,  ado.   Without  precedent. 

UN-PRE-ClSE',  a.     Not  precise  ;  not  exact.     IVarton. 

UN-PRE-DES'TIN-£D,  a.  Not  previously  determined 
or  destined.  Milton. 

UN-PRE-DICT',  v.  t.     To  retract  prediction.  Milton. 

UN-PRE-FER'RED,  (-ferd',)  o.  Not  preferred  ;  not 
advanced.  Collier. 

UN-PREG'NANT,  a.    Not  pregnant. 

2.  Not  prolific;  not  quick  of  wit.  Sliak. 

UN-PRE  JO'Dl-CATE,  a.  Not  prepossessed  by  settled 
opinions.     [Little  used.]  Taulor. 

UN-PREJ'U-DIC-ED,  (-pred'ju-dist,)  a.  Not 'preju- 
diced ;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossession  ;  not 
preoccupied  by  opinion  ;  impartial;  as,  an  unpreju- 
diced mind.  Addiion. 

2.  Not  warped  by   prejudice  ;  as,  an  unprejudiced 
judgment. 

UN-PRSJ'U-DIC-ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  un- 
prejudiced. Clarke. 

UN-PRE-LAT'IC-AL,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  prelate. 

Clarendon. 

uN-PRE-LAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  Unlike  or  unsuitably 
to  a  prelate. 

UN-PRE-MED'I-TATE,      (  a.    Not  previously  medi- 

UN-PRE-MED'1-Ta-TED,  \  tated  or  prepared  in  the 
mind. 

2.  Not  previously  purposed  or  intended  ;  not  done 
bv  design. 

UN-PRE-iMED'I-Ta-TED-LY,  adv.  Without  pre- 
meditation. 

UN-PKE-OO'GU-Pl-ED,  a.    Not  preoccupied. 

UN-PRE-PaR'£D,  a...  Not  prepared  ;  not  ready  ;  not 
fitted  or  furnished  by  previous  measures.      Milton. 

2.  Not  prepared,  by  holiness  of  life,  for  the  event 
of  death  and  a  happy  immortality.  Roscommon. 

UN-PRE-PaR'EU-LY,  ado.     Without  preparation. 

UN-PRE-PAR'ED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unpre- 
pared. 

UN-PRE-POS-SESS'ED,  (-pos-sest',)  a.  Not  prepos- 
sessed ;  not  biased  by  previous  opinions  ;  not  partial. 

South. 

UN-PRE-POS-SESS'ING,  a.  Not  having  a  winning 
appearance. 

UN-PRE-SERV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  pre- 
served. 

UN-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  a.    Not  pressed. 

Shale.     Ticket. 
2.  Not  enforced.  Clarendon. 

UN-PRE-SOJI'ING,  a.    Not  too  confident  or  bold. 

UN-PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS,  a.  [See  Presume.]  Not 
presumptuous;  not  rash;  modest;  submissive. 

Cowpcr. 

UN-PRE-SUMPT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  Without  pre- 
sumption. 

UN-PRE-TEND'ING,  a.  Not  claiming  distinction  ; 
modest.  Pope. 

UN-PRE-TEND'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  pretension. 

UN-PRE-VAIL'ING,  a.     Being  of  no  force  ;  vain. 

Slutk. 

UN-PREV'A-LENT,  a.    Not  prevalent. 

UN-PRE-VENT'A-BLE,  a.     Not  preventable. 

UN-PRE-VENT'ED,  a.   Not  prevented  ;  not  hindered. 

Shak. 
2.  Not  preceded  by  any  thing.     [07k.]      Milton. 

UN-PRIEST',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  orders  of  a 
priest.  Milton. 

UN-PRIeST'LY,  a.    Unsuitable  to  a  priest.      Bale. 


UN-PRINCE',  (un-prins',)  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  princi- 
pality or  sovereignty.  Swift. 

UN-PRINCE'LY,  (un-prins'ly,)  a.  Unbecoming  a 
prince  ;  not  resembling  a  prince.  K.  Charles. 

UN-PRIN'Cl-PLED,a.  Not  having  settled  principles  ; 
as,  souls  unprincipled  in  virtue.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  good  moral  principles ;  destitute  of 
virtue  :  not  restrained  by  conscience;  profligate. 

UN-PR1N'C[-PLED-NESS,  n.     Want  of  principle. 

UN-PRINT'ED,  a.    Not  printed,  as  a  literary  work. 

Pope. 
2.  Not  stamped  with  figures  ;  white ;  as,  imprinted 
cotton. 

UN-PRIS'ON-ED,  (-priz'nd,)  a.  Set  free  from  con- 
finement. Donne. 

UN-PRIV'I-LEG-ED,  a  Not  privileged;  not  enjoy- 
ing a  particular  immunity.  Jefferson. 

UN-PRIZ'A-BLE,  a.    Not  valued  ;  not  of  estimation. 

UN-PRIZ'ED,  a.     Not  valued.        .  Shak. 

UN-PRO-€LAIM'£D,  a.  Not  proclaimed  ;  not  noti- 
fied by  public  declaration.  Milton. 

UN-PRO-DUCT1VE,  a.    Not  productive  ;  barren 

Burke. 

2.  More  generally,  not  producing  large  crops;  not 
making  profitable  returns  for  labor;  as,  unproductive 
land. 

3.  Not  profitable  ;  not  producing  profit  or  interest ; 
as  capital ;  as,  unproductive  funds  or  stock. 

4.  Not  efficient ;  not  producing  any  effect. 
UN-PRO-DUC'TIVE-LY,   adv.      Barrenly;    without 

profit. 

UN-PRO-DUC'TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
unproductive,  as  land,  stock,  capital,  labor,  Sec. 

UN-PRO-FAN'ED,  a.    Not  profaned  ;  not  violated. 

Dryden. 

UN-PRO-FESS'ED,  (-pro-fest',)  a.     Not  professed. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL,  (-fesh'un-al,)  a.     Not    per- 
taining to  one's  profession.  Beddoes. 
2.  Not  belonging  to  a  profession. 

UN-PRO-FES'SION-AL-LY,  ado.  In  opposition  to 
professional  practice. 

UN-PRO-FI"ClEN-UY,  (-fish'en-se,)  n.  Want  of 
proficiency  or  improvement.  Hall. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Bringing  no  profit ;  produc- 
ing no  gain  beyond  the  labor,  expenses,  and  interest 
of  capital  ;  as,  unprofitable  land  ;  unprofitable  stock  ; 
unprofitable  employment. 

2.  Producing  no  improvement  or  advantage  ;  use- 
less ;  serving  no  purpose;  as,  an  unprofitable  life; 
unprofitable  study.     Job  xv. 

3.  Not  useful  to  others. 

4.  Misimproving  talents ;  bringing  no  glory  to 
God  ;  as,  an  unprofitable  servant.     Matt.  xxv. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  ?i.  The  state  of  pro- 
ducing no  profit  or  good  ;  uselessness  ;  inutility. 

Addison. 

UN-PROF'IT-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  profit  ;  without 
clear  gain  ;  as,  capital  unprofitably  employed. 

2.  Without  any  good  effect  or  advantage  ;  to  no 
good  purpose.  Addison. 

UN-PROF'IT-ED,  a.    Not  having  profit  or  gain.  Shak. 

UN-PRO-GRESS'lVE,  a.     Not  advancing. 

UN-PRO-HIB'IT-ED,  a.  Not  prohibited  ;  not  forbid  ; 
lawful. 

UN-PRO-JECT'ED,  a.    Not  planned  ;  not  projected. 

South. 

UN-PRO-LIF'IC,  a.     Not  prolific;    barren;  not  pro- 
ducing young  or  fruit.  Hale. 
2.  Not  producing  in  abundance. 

UN-PROM'I-NENT,  a.    Not  prominent. 

UN-PROM'IS-£D,  (-prom'ist,)  a.  Not  promised  or 
encaged. 

UN-PROM'IS-ING,  a.  Not  promising;  not  affording 
a  favorable  prospect  of  success,  of  excellence,  of 
profit,  &c.  ;  as,  an  unpromising  youth  ;  an  unprom- 
ising season. 

UN-PROMPT'ED,  a.    Not  prompted  ;  not  dictated. 
2.  Not  excited  or  instigated. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCE'A-BLE,  (un-pro-nouns'a-bl,)  a. 
That  can  not  be  pronounced.  Walker. 

UN-PRO-NOUNC'-ED,  (-pro-nounst',)  a.  Not  pro- 
nounced ;  not  uttered.  Milton. 

UN-PROP',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  prop  from  ;  to  deprive 
of  support. 

UN-PRUP'ER,  a.     Not  fit  or  proper.     [Obs.] 

t  Improper  is  the  word  now  used.] 
'ROI"ER-LY,  adv.    Unfitly.     [Obs.]      [See  Im- 
properly.] 

UN-PRO-PHET'IC,         J  a.     Not  foreseeing  or  not 

UN-PRO-PHET'IC-AL,  j       predicting  future  events. 

UN-PROPH'ET-LIKE,  a.     Not  like  a  prophet. 

UN-PRO-PI"TIOUS,  (-pish'us,)  a.  Not  propitious  ; 
not  favorable  ;  not  d  isposed  to  promote  ;  inauspicious. 

Pone. 

UN-PRO-PI»TTOUS-LY,  adv.  Unfavorably  ;  un- 
kindly. 

UN-PRb-PI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of 
being  unpropitious. 

UN-PRO-P6R'TION-A-BLE,  o.  Wanting  due  pro- 
portion. 

UN-PRO-PoR'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  Not  in  due  pro- 
portion. 

UN-PRO-PoR'TION-ATE,  a.  Wanting  proportion  ; 
disproportionate;  unfit. 


UN-PRO-PoR'TION-ED,  a.     Not  proportioned  ;  not 
suitable.  Shak, 

UN-PRO-PoS'£D,  a.     Not  proposed  ;  not  offered. 

Dri/den. 

UN-PROP'PED,  (-propt',)  a.     Not  propped  ;  not  sup- 
ported or  upheld.  Milton. 

UN-PROS'E-LS-TED,  a.    Not  made  a  convert. 

W.  Scott. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS,a.    Not  prosperous;  not  attended 
with  success  ;  unfortunate.  Pope. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUri-LY,  adv.      Unsuccessfully  ;  un- 
fortunately. Taylor. 

UN-PROS'PER-OUS-NESS,   n.      Want   of   success; 
failure  of  the  desired  result.  Hammond. 

UN-PROS'TI-TU-TED,  a.     Not  prostituted  ;  not  de- 
based. 

UN-PRO-TEeT'ED,  a.    Not  protected  ;  not  defended. 

Hooker. 
2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  supported. 

UN-PRO-TECT'ED-LY,    adv.      Without   being    pro- 
tected. 

UN-PRO-TEeT'ING,  a.     Not  protecting  ;  not  defend- 
ing. 

UN-PRO-TRA€T'ED,  a.    Not  protracted  ;  not  drawn 
out  in  length. 

UN-PROVED,  (-proovd',)  a.    Not  proved  ;  not  known 
by  trial.  Spenser. 

2.  Not  established  as  true  by  argument,  demon- 
stration, or  evidence. 

UN-PRO- VIDE',  v.  t.    Tounfumish  ;  to  divest  or  strip 
of  qualifications.  Southern. 

UN-PRO- VID'ED,  pp.    Divested  of  qua  locations. 
2.  a.     Not  provided  ;  unfurnished  j  unsupplied. 

Dryden. 

UN-PROV'I-DENT,  a.     Improvident.     'Obs.] 

UN-PRO- VI"SION-ED,  (-pro-vizh'und,)  a.    Not  fur- 
nished with  provisions.  Pollok. 

UN-PRO-V0K'£D,    (-pro-vokt',)   a.      Not   provoked  ; 
not  incited  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Not  proceeding  from  provocation  or  just  cause  ; 
as,  an  unprovoked  attack.  Addison. 

UN-PRO-VoK'ING,   a.     Giving    no    provocation    or 
offense.  Fleetwood. 

UN-PRO-VoK'IN'G-LY,  ado.    Wilhout  giving  provo- 
cation. 

UN-PRU-DEN'TIAL,  a.     Imprudent.     [JYot  i«erf.] 

Milton. 

UN-PRuN'ED,  a.    Not  pruned  ;  not  lopped.      Shak. 

UN-PUB'LI€,  a.     Not  public;  private;  not  generally 
seen  or  known.  Taylor. 

UN-PUB'LISH-ED,  (-pub'lisht,)  a.    Not  made  public  ; 
sec  let  ;  private.  Shak. 

2.  Not  published  ;  as  a  manuscript  or  book.  Pope. 

UN-PUNG'TU-AL,  (-punkt'yu-al,)  a.    Not  punctual; 
not  exact  in  time.  Pope. 

W%SS&3ffi£Si,\-     W- of  punctuality 
UN-PUNC'TU-ALLY,  adv.     Not  punctually. 
UN-PUNG'TU-A-TED,    a.       Not    punctuated ;    not 

pointed.  Busby. 

UN-PUN'ISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  not  be  punished. 

Milton. 
UN-PUN'fSH-ED,  (-pun'isht,)  a.    Not  punished  ;  suf- 
fered to  pass  without  punishment  or  with  impunity  ; 
as,  a  thief  unpunished;  an  unpunished  crime.  Dryden. 
UN-PUN'ISII-ING,  a.     Not  punishing. 
UN-PUR'CHAS-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  bought. 

Adams. 
UN-PUR'CHAS-ED,  (-pur'chast,)  a.    Not  purchased  ; 

not  bought.  Dcnham. 

UN-PORE',  a.    Not  pure  ;  impure.     [04s.]     [See  Im- 
pure.] 
UN-PURG'ED,  a.    Not  purged  ;  unpurified.     Milton. 
UN-PO'RI-FI-£D,  (-fide,)  a.     Not  purified  ;  not  freed 
from  recrement  or  foul  matter. 
2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin  ;  unsanctified. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
UN-PUR'POS-£D,  (-pur'pust,)  a.    Not  intended  ;  not 

designed.  Slrnk. 

UN-PURS'ED,  (-purst',)  a.    Robbed  of  a  purse. 

Pollok. 
UN-PUR-SO'£D,  a.    Not  pursued  ;  not  followed  ;  not 

prosecuted.  Milton. 

UN-Pu'TRE-FI-ED,  a.    Not  putrefied  ;  not  corrupted. 

Bacon. 
UN-aUXFF'ED,  (-kw'aft',)a.  Not  quaffed  ;  not  drank. 

Byron. 
UN-QUAIL'ING,  a.    Not  failing  ;  not  sinking  ;  firm. 
UN-QUAK'ING,  a.    Not  shaking  or  trembling. 

Wthon. 
UN-dUAL'I-FT-ED,  (-kwol'e-fldc,)  a.    Not  qualified  ; 
not  fit  ;  not  having  the  requisite  talents,  abilities,  or 
accomplishments.  Swift. 

2.  Not  having  taken  the  requisite  bath  or  oaths. 

3.  Not  modified  or  restricted  by  conditions  or  ex- 
ceptions ;  as,  unqualified  praise. 

UN-UUAL'I-FI-ED-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  so  as  not 
to  he  qualified. 

UN-CIUAL'I-FI-ED-NESS,  n.    Condition  of  being  un- 
qualified. 

UN-CIUAI.'I-FV,  v.  L    To  divest  of  qualifications. 
[But  instead  of  this,  Disqualify  is  now  used.] 

UN-UUAL'1-F'f-ING,  ppr.      Divesting  of  qualifica- 
tions. 
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UN-CHJAI/I-TI-ED,  (-kwol'e-tid,)  a.  Deprived  of  the 
usual  faculties.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-C1UAR'REL-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  im- 
pugned.    [JVot  in  .use.]  Brown. 

UN-GUEEN',  v.  t.     To  divest  of  the  dignity  of  queen. 

Shak. 

UN-CiUELL' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  he  quelled 

UN-CiUELL'£D,  a.    Not  quelled ;  not  subdued. 

Thomson. 

UN-UUENCH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  he  quenched  ; 
that  will  never  he  extinguished;  inextinguishable. 
jMatt.  iii.     Luke  iii. 

UN-UUENCH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  inextinguishable.  Hakewill. 

UN  CiUENCIFA-BLY,  ado.  In  a  manner  or  degree 
so  as  not  to  be  quenched. 

UN-Q.UENCH'£D,  (-kwencht',)  a.     Not  extinguished. 

Bacon. 

UN-CIUES'TION-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  questioned  ; 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  indubitable  ;  certain  ;  as,  unques- 
tionable evidence  or  truth  ;  unquestionable  courage. 

Addison. 

UN-OUES'TION-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  doubt;  in- 
dubitably. Sprat. 

UN-ClUEri'TION-ED,  a.  Not  called  in  question  ;  not 
doubted. 

2.  Not  interrogated  ;  having  no  questions  asked  ; 
not  examined.  Drijden. 

3.  Indisputable  ;  not  to  be  opposed       B.  Jonson. 
UN-QUES'TION-ING,  a      Not  calling   in    question  ; 

not  doubting;  unhesitating.  J.  M.  Mason. 

UN-aUICK',  a.  ,  Not  quick  ;  slow. 

2.  Not  alive  ;  motionless.    [JVot  in  use.]    Daniel. 
UN-OUICK'EN-ED,  a.     Not  animated;  not  matured 

to  vitality  ;  as,  unquickened  progeny.        Blockstone. 
UN-CIUI'ET,  a.      Not  quiet;    not   calm   or  tranquil; 

restless;  uneasy  ;  as,  an  unquiet  person  ;  an  unquiet 

mind. 

2.  Agitated  ;  disturbed  by  continual  motion;  as, 
the  unquiet  ocean. 

3.  Unsatisfied  ;  restless.  Pope. 
UN-QUI'ET,  v.  t.     To  disquiet.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Herbert. 
UN-QUT'ET-LY,  adv.    In  an  unquiet  state  ;  without 

rest  ;  in  an  agitated  state.  Shak. 

UN-Q.UFET-NESS,  n.  Want  of  quiet;  want  of 
tranquillity;  restlessness;  uneasiness. 

Taylor.     Denham. 

2.  Want  of  peace  ;  as  of  a  nation.  Spenser. 

3.  Turbulence;  disposition  to  make  trouble  or  ex- 
cite disturbance.  Dryden. 

UN-QUI'E-TUDE,  n.     Uneasiness,  restlessness. 
[£»«,] 

[For  this,  Disquietude  and  Inquietude  are  used.] 
UN-RAOK'ED,  (-rakt',)  a.     Not  racked;  not  poured 

from  the  lees. 
[JN-RaIS'jED,  0.     Not  elevated  or  raised.     Coleridge. 
UN-RAK'£D,  (-rakt',)  a.      Not   raked;  as,  land  'u»- 
raked. 
2.  Not  raked  together;  not  raked  up  ;  as  fire. 

Shnk. 
UN-RaNG'ED,  a.     Not  ranged  ;  not  reduced  to  order. 
UN-RAN'SACK-ED,  (-ran'sakt,)  a.    Not  ransacked  ; 
not  searched. 
2.  Not  pillaged.  Knolles. 

UN-RAN'SOM-£D,  a.  Not  ransomed;  not  liberated 
from  captivity  or  bondage  by  payment  for  liberty. 

Pope. 
UN-RASH',  a.    Not  rash  ;  not  presumptuous. 

Clarendon. 
UN-RAV'AG-ED,  a.    Not  wasted  or  destroyed.  Burke. 
UN-RAVEL,  b.  t.    To  disentangle;  to  disengage  or 
separate  threads  that  are  knit. 

2.  To  free;   to  clear  from    complication   or  diffi- 
culty. .Addison. 

3.  To  separate  connected  or  united  parts  ;  to  throw 
into  disorder. 

Nature  all  unraveled.  Dryden. 

4.  To  unfold,  as  the  plot  or  intrigue  of  a  play. 

Pope. 

UN-RAVEL,  u..  t.  To  be  unfolded  ;  to  be  disen- 
tangled. 

UN-RAV'EL-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  disentan- 
gled. 

UN-RAVELED,  pp.     Unfolded;  disentangled. 

'N-RA  V'EL-ING,  ppr.  Disentangling;  unfolding; 
clearing  from  difficulty. 

UN-RAVEL-MENT,  n.  The  development  of  the 
plot  in  a  plav.  Mickcl. 

UN-Ra'ZOR-£D,  a.     Unshaven.  Milton. 

UN-REACH'£D.  (-reecht',)  a.  Not  reached  ;  not  at- 
tained to  Dryden. 

UN-R  .  ,  <-red',)  a.  Not  read  ;  not  recited  ;  not 
perused  Hooker.     Dryden. 

Q._Untaught ;  not  learned  in  books.  Dryden. 

UNReAD'A-BLE,  a.  Not  legible;  that  can  not  be 
read. 

UN-READ'I-LY,  (-red'e-le,)  adv.  Not  promptly  ;  not 
cheerfully.  Miiford. 

UN-READ'[-NESS,  (-red'e-ness,)  n.     Want  of  readi- 
ness ;  want  of  promptness  or  dexterity.        Hooker. 
2.  Want  of  preparation.  Taylor. 

UN-READ'Y,  (-red'e,)  a.  Not  ready;  not  prepared  ; 
not  fit.  Shak. 
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2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick  Brown. 

3._A\vkward  ;  ungainly.  Bacon. 

UN-RE'AL,  a.    Not  real ;  not  substantial ;  having  ap- 
pearance only.  Milton.     Shak. 
UN-RE-AL'I-TY,  n.   Want  of  reality  or  real  existence. 

Feum. 
UN-RE'AL-TZ-ING,  a.     Not  realizing;   not  making 

real., 
UN-ReAP'ED,  -{-reept',)   a.      Not    reaped ;    as,  un- 

reaped  wheat ;  an  unreaped  field. 
UN-ReA'SON,  (-re'zn,)  n.     Want  of  reason. 
UN-Re A'S  ON- A-BLE,  a.    Not  agreeable  to  reason. 

Hooker. 

2.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  claiming  or 
insisting  on  more  than  is  fit ;  as,  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. 

3.  Immoderate  ;  exorbitant ;  as,  an  unreasonable 
love  of  life  or  of  money. 

4.  Irrational.     [In  this  sense,  see  Irrational.] 
UN-ReA'SON-A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Inconsistency  with 

reason  ;  as,  the  unreasonableness  of  sinners. 

2.  Exorbitance;  excess  of  demand,  claim,  passion, 
and  _!he  like  ;  as,  the  unreasonableness  of  a  proposal. 
UN-REA'SON-A-BLY,  ado.    In  a  manner  contrary  to 
reason. 
2.  Excessively  ;  immoderately  ;  more  than  enough. 
UN-RE  A'S  ON-JED,  a.    Not  reasoned.  Burke. 

2.  Not  derived  from  reasoning.  Chahners. 

UN-REA'SON-ING,  a.     Not  reasoning;   not  having 

reasoning  faculties.  Everett. 

UN-ReAVE',  v.  t.  [See  Reave,  Unreeve,  and 
Ravel.]     To  unwind  ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  loose. 

Spenser. 
2.  Not  to  rive  ;  not  to  tear  asunder  ;  not  to  unroof. 
[JVot  in  use.]  Hall. 

UN-RE-BAT'ED,  a.     Not  blunted.  Hakewill. 

UN-RE-BOK' A-BLE,  a.    Not  deserving  rebuke;  not 

obnoxious  to  censure.     I  Tim.  vi. 
UN-RE-BOK' A-BLY,  adv.     Not  rebnkablv. 
UN-RE-BOK'£D,  (-bukt',)  a.     Not  rebuked. 
UN-R  E-€  A  NT'  ED,  a.     Not  retracted. 
UN-RE-CElVED,  a.    Not  received;  not  taken;  as, 
sacraments  unreceived. 

2.  Not  come  into  possession  ;  as,  a  letter  unreceived. 

3.  Not  adopted  ;  not  embraced  ;  as,  opinions  unre- 
ceived. 

UN-RECK' ON-ED,  a     Not  reckoned  or  enumerated. 

Bp.  Gardiner. 

UN-RE-€LAIM'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  reclaimed, 
reformed,  or  domesticated. 

UN-RE-G-La  Ml' A-BLY,  ads.  So  as  not  to  be  reclaim- 
able. 

UN-RE-€LAIM'ED,  a.  Not  reclaimed  ;  not  brought 
to  a  domestic  state  ;  not  tamed  ;  as,  a  wild  beast  un- 
reclaimed. 

2.  Not  reformed  ;  not  called  back  from  vice  to  vir- 
tue. Rovers. 

UN-RE-eLAlM'ING,  a.    Not  reclaiming. 

UN-RE-€LI.\"!NG.  a.     Not  reclining  or  resting. 

UN-RE-COG'Nl-ZA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be'  recog- 
nized.    [See  Recognizable.]  Coleridge. 

UN-RECOGNlZ-ED,  a  Not  acknowledged  or 
known. 

UN-REG'OM-PENS-ED,  (-rek'om-penst,)  a.  Not  rec- 
ompensed ;  not  rewarded. 

UN-REG-ON-ClL'A  BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  recon- 
ciled ;  that  can  not  be  made  consistent  with  ;  as, 
two  unreconcilable  propositions. 

[In  this  sense,  Irreconcilable  is  generally  used.] 

2.  Not  reconcilable ;  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
peased ;  implacable  Shalt. 

3.  That  can  not  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside  enmity 
or  opposition,  and  to  become  friendly  or  favorable  ; 
as,  unreconcilable  neighbors.  [Irreconcilable  is 
generally  used.] 

UN-REtJ-ON-ClL'A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  recon- 
cilable. 

UN-RE€'ON-CIL-ED,  a.  Not  reconciled ;  not  made 
consistent. 

2.  Not  appeased  ;  not  having  become  favorable. 

3.  In  a  theological  sense,  not  having  laid  aside  op- 
position and  enmity  to  God  ;  not  having  made  peace 
with  God  through  faith  in  Christ. 

UN-RE-CORD'ED,  a.  Not  recorded  ;  not  registered  ; 
as,  an  unrecorded  deed  or  lease. 

2.  Not  kept  in  remembrance  by  public  monuments  ; 
not  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

UN-RE-eOUNT'ED,  a.     Not   recounted;    not  told; 

not  related  or  recited.  Shak. 

UN-RE-6CVER-A-BLE,  (-knv'er-a-bl,)  a.    That  can 

not  be  recovered  ;  past  recovery.  Feltham. 

2.  That  can  not  be  regained. 

UN-RE-GOVER-ED,  o.     Not  recovered  ;  not  recalled 

into  possession  ;  not  regained.  Drayton. 

2.  Not  restored  to  health. 

UN-RE-€RulT'A-BLE,a.    That  can  not  be  recruited. 

2.  Incapable  of  recruiting.     [Bad,  and  not  used.] 

Milton. 
UN-REG'TI-FI-ED,  a.     Not  rectified  ;    not  corrected 

or  set  right. 
UN-RE  eU.M'BF.NT,  a.     Not  reclining  or  reposing. 
UN-RE-euR'ING,  a.    That  can  not  be  cured.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-RE-eUR'RING,  a.     Not  recurring. 
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UN-RE-DEEM'A-BLE,    a.      That    can    not    bs    re- 
deemed. 
UN-RE-DEEM'ED,  a.     Not  redeemed  ;  not  ransomed. 
2.  Not  paid  ;  not  recalled  into  the  treasury  or  bank 

by  payment  of  the  value  in  money;  as,  unredeemed 

bills,  notes,  or  stock. 
UN-RE-DRESS'ED,  (-drest',)  a.     Not  redressed  ;  not 

relieved  from  injustice  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Not  removed  ;    not   reformed  ;    as,   unredressed 

evils. 
UN-RE-DuC'ED,  (-duste',)  a.    Not  reduced  ;  not  les- 
sened in  size,  quantity,  or  amount. 
UN-RE-Dfj'CI-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  reduction. 

Ash. 
UN-RE-Dfj'CI-BLE-NESS,  n.      The  quality   of  not 

being  capable  of  reduction.  South. 

UN-REEL'ED,  a.     Not  reeled,  or  wound  on  a  reel, 

from  cocoons. 
UN-REEVE',  (un-reev',)  v.  t.    To  withdraw  or  take 

out  a  rope  from  a  block,  thimble,  &c.     [See  Un- 

reave.] 
UN-RE-FIN'ED,  a.    Not  refined  ;   not  purified  ;  as, 

unrefined  sugar. 
2.  Not  refined  or  polished  in  manners. 
UN-RE-FORM'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  put 

into  a  new  form.  Hammond. 

2.  That  can  not  be  reformed  or  amended. 

Cowper. 
UN-RE-FORM'£D,  a.     Not  reformed  ;  not  reclaimed 

from  vice;  as,  an  unreformed  youth. 

2.  Not  amended  ;    not  corrected  ;   as,   unreformed 
manners  ;  unreformed  vices. 

3.  Not  reduced   to  truth  and  regularity;  not  freed 
from  error  ;  as,  an  unreformed  calendar.         Holder. 

UN-RE-FRAeT'ED,  a  Not  refracted,  as  rays  of 
light. 

UN-RE-FRESH'ED,  (-re-fresht',)  a.  Not  refreshed; 
not  relieved  from  fatigue  ;  not  cheered. 

UN-RE-FRESH'FUL,  a.     Not  adapted  to  refresh. 

UN-RE-FRESH'ING,  a.  Not  refreshing;  not  invig- 
orating; not  cooling;  not  relieving  from  depression 
or  toil.  Beddoes. 

UN-RE-FOS'ING,  a.  Not  rejecting ;  not  declining  to 
accept. 

UN-RE-FuT'ED,  a.     Not  proved  to  be  false. 

UN-RE-GARD'ED,  a.  Not  regarded;  not  heeded; 
not  noticed  ;  nejilected  ;  slighted.     Dryden.    Swift. 

UN-RE-GaRD'FUL,  a.  Not' giving  attention;  heed- 
less ;  negligent. 

UN-RE-GAR!>'FUL-LY,  adv.     Not  resardfiilly. 

UN-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY,  n.  State  of  being  unregener- 
ate  or  unrenewed  in  heart.  Hammond. 

UN-RE-GEN'ER-ATE,  a.  Not  regenerated;  not  re- 
newed in  heart ;  remaining  at  enmity  with  God. 

Stephens. 

UN-RE-GEN-ER-A'TION,  re.    Want  of  regeneration. 

//.  Martipi. 

UN-REG'IS-TER-£D,a.  Not  registered  ;  not  recorded. 

Shak. 

UN-RE-GRET'TED,  a.     Not  lamented. 

UN-REG'U-LA-TED,  a.  Not  regulated  ;  not  reduced 
to  order.  Milner. 

UN-RE-HEARS'ED,(un-re-hcrst',)  a.  Not  recited  or 
repeated,  as  words. 

UN-REIN'ED,  (un-rind',)  a.  Not  restrained  by  the 
bridle;  unchecked.  Milton. 

UN-REJOICING,  a.    Unjoyous;  gloomy;  sad. 

Thomson. 

UN-RE-JOIC'ING-LY,  adv.     Unjovously  ;  gloomily. 

UN-RE-LAT'ED,  a.    Not  related  by  blood  or  affinity. 
2.  Having  no  connection  with. 

UN-REL'A-TIVE,  a.  Not  relative;  not  relating; 
having  no  relation  to.  Chesterfield. 

[Irrelative  is  more  generally  used.] 

UN-REL'A-TIVE-LY,  adB.  Without  relation  to.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Bolingbroke. 

UN-RE-LAX'ING,  a.  Not  slackening  ;  not  abating 
in  severity  or  attention. 

UN-RE-LAX'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  relaxation. 

UN-RE-LENT'ING,  a.  Not  relenting;  having  no 
pity  ;  bard  ;  cruel ;  as,  an  unrelenting  heart. 

2.  Not  yielding  to  pity  ;  as,  unrelenting  cruelty. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  circumstances  ;  inflexibly  rigid  ; 
as,  an  unrelentin  <r  rule.  Palcy. 

UN-RE-LENT'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  relenting. 

UN-RE-LIeV A-BLE,  a.  Admitting  no  relief  or  suc- 
cor. Boyle. 

UN-RE-LIeV'ED,  (-re-leevd',)  a.  Not  relieved  ;  not 
eased  or  delivered  from  pain. 

2.  Not  succored  ;  not  delivered  from  confinement 
or  distress  ;  as,  a  garrison  unrelieved. 

3.  Not  released  from  duty  ;  as,  an  unrelieved  senti- 
nel. 

UN-RE-LIG'IOUS,  a.     Not  religions. 

UN-RE-LU€T'ANT,  a.     Not  unwilling. 

UN-RE-LUeT'ANT-LY,  adv.     Willingly.         Scott. 

UN-RE-MARK'A-BLE,  a.     Not  remarkable ;  not  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  observed.  Dig-by. 

UN-RE- .MARK' A-BLY,  adv.    Not  remarkably. 

UN-RE-MARK'ED,  (-re-markt',)  a.  Not  remarked  ; 
unobserved.  Melmoth. 

UN-RF.-ME'DI-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  cured  ; 
admitting  no  remedy.  Sidney. 
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UN-RE-Me'DI-A-BLY,  ado.     Without  remedy. 

UN-REM'E-DI-£D,  a.    Not  cured  ;  not  remedied. 

Milton. 
N-RE-MEM'BER-£D,  a.    Not  remembered  ;  not  re- 
tained in  the  mind  ;  not  recollected.  Wottou. 

UN-RE-MEM'BER-ING,  a.      Having  no  memory  or 
recollection.  Drydcn. 

UN-RE-MEM'BRANCE,  n.    Foigetfulness  ;  wont  of 
remembrance.     [Not  in  use.']  Watts. 

UN-RE-MIND'ED,  a.     Not  put  in  mind. 

UN-UE-iYIiT'TED,  a.      Not  remitted  ;  not  forgiven  j 
as,  punishment  unremitted. 

2.  Not  having  a  temporary  relaxation ;   as,  pain 
unremitted. 

3.  Not  relaxed  ;  not  abated. 
UN-RE-MIT'TING,   a.      Not   abating;    not  relaxing 

for  a  time;  incessant;   continued;    as,   unremitting 

exertions. 
UN-RE-MIT'TING-LY,  adv.    Without  abatement  or 

cessation.  Fleming. 

UN-RE-.MIT'TING-NESS,   n.    State  of  being  unre- 
mitting. 
UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  removed  ; 

fixed.  Shah. 

UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  fixed  and  not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Hall. 
UN-RE-MOV'A-BLY,  adv.    In  a  manner  that  admits 

of  no  removal.  Shale. 

UN-RE-MOV'ED,  a.     Not  removed  ;  not  taken  away. 
2.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  Atlas  unreitioved.  Milton. 

UN-RE-NEW'£D,  a.    Not  made  anew;  as,  the  lease 

is  unrenewed. 
2.  Not  regenerated  ;   not  born  of  the  Spirit ;  as,  a 

heart  unrenewed. 
UN-RE-NOWN'£D,  a.     Not  celebrated  or  eminent. 
UN-REPAID',  a.     Not  repaid  ;  not  compensated  ;  not 

recompensed  ;  as,  a  kindness  unrepuid.       Johnson. 
UN-RE-PaIR'ED,  a.     Not  repaired  or  mended. 
UN-RE-PeAL'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  repealed. 
(JN-RE-PeAL'-EDj  a.    Not  repealed;  not  revoked  or 

abrogated  ;  remaining  in  force. 
UN-RE-PEAT'ED,  a.     Not  repeated. 
(W-RE-PrAT'ING,  a.     Not  repeating. 
UN-RE-PENT'ANCE,  n.    State  of  being  impenitent. 

[Little  used.]  JVarton. 

UN-RE-PENT'ANT,  J  a.      Not  repenting;   not  peni- 
UN-RE-PENT'ING,    )      tent ;  not  contrite  for  sin. 

Dryden. 
UN-RE-PENT'ED,  a.  Not  repented  of.  Hooker. 
UN-RE-PENT'ING-LY,  ado.  Without  repentance. 
UN-RE-PJN'ING,  a.      Not   repining  ;    not   peevishly 

murmuring  or  complaining.  Rowe. 

CJN-RE-PIN'ING-LY,  adv.      Without    peevish   com- 
plaints. 
UN-RE-PLEN'ISH-£D,   (-plen'isht,)  a.    Not   replen- 
ished ;  not  filled  ;  not  adequately  supplied.    Boyle. 
UN-RE-PfiRT'ED,  a.     Not  reported. 
UN-RE-PoS'£D,  a.     Not  reposed. 
UN-REP-RE-SENT'ED,  a.    Not  represented  ;  having 

no  one  to  act  in  one's  stead. 
UN-RE-PRESS'£D,  (-prest',)  a.      Not  crushed ;  not 

subdued. 
UN-RE-PR  ESS'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  repressed. 
UN-RE-PRIF.V'A-BEE,  a.    That  can  not  be  reprieved 

or  respited  from  death. 
UN-REPRIEVED,  a.     Not  reprieved  ;  not  respited. 
UN-RE-PRoACH'A-BLE,  a.    Not  deserving  reproach. 
UN-RE-PRoACH'A-BLE-NESS,   n.     State   of  being 

unreproachable. 
UN-RE-PRoACH'A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  re- 

proachable. 
UN-RE-PRoACH'£D,  (re-procht',)  a.   Not  upbraided  ; 

not  reproached. 
UN-RE-PRoACII'ING,  a.     Not  reproaching. 
UN-RE-PROV'A-BLE,   a.      Not    deserving    reproof; 

that  can  not  be  justly  censured.    Col.  i. 
UN-RE-PR5V'£D,  a.    Not  reproved  ;   not  censured. 

Sandys. 
2.  Not  liable  to  reproof  or  blame.  Milton. 

UN-RE-PUG'NANT,a.    Not  repugnant :  not  opposite. 
UN-REP'U-TA-BLE,  a.     Not  reputable.       [Hooker. 

[For  this,  Disreputable  is  generally  used.] 
UN-REP'nTA-BLY,  adv.     Disreputably. 
UN-RE-UUEST'ED,  a.     Not  requested ";  not  asked. 

Knolles. 
UN-RE-QUIR'ED,  a.  Not  demanded  ;  not  needed. 
UN-RE-  QUIT'A-bLE,  a.    Not  to  be  retaliated. 

Boyle. 
UN-RE-QUIT'ED,a.    Not  requited  ;  not  recompensed. 
UN-RES'OU-ED,  a.     Not  rescued  ;  not  delivered. 

Pollok. 
UN-RE-SENT'ED,  a.      Not  resented  ;    not   regarded 

with  anger.  Rogers. 

UN-RE-SENT'ING,  a.     Not  regarding  with  anger. 
UN-RE-SERVE',  (-re-zerv',)  n.     Absence  of  reserve  ; 

frankness  ;  freedom  of  communication.       Warton. 
UN-RE-SERV'ED,   a.      Not   reserved ;    not  retained 

when  a  part  is  granted. 
2.  Not  limited  ;  not  withheld  in  part-  full  ;  entire; 

as,  unreserved  obedience  to  God's  commands. 

Rogers. 
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3.  Open;  frank;  concealing  or  withholding  noth- 
ing; free  ;  as,  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  facts 
UN-RE-SERV'ED-LY,   adv.      Without  limitation   or 
reservation.  Boyle. 

2.  With  open  disclosure  ;  frankly ;    without  con- 
cealment. Pope. 
UN-RE-SERV'ED-NESS,  n.     Frankness  ;  openness  ; 
freedom  of  communication  ;  unlimitedness. 

Boyle.     Pope. 
UN-RE-SIGN'ED,  a.     Not  given  up ;  not  surrendered. 

2.  Not  submissive  to  God's  will. 
UN-RE-SIST'ED,  (-re-zist'ed,)  a.    [See  Resist.]   Not 
resisted  ;  not  opposed.  Beutley. 

2.  Resistless ;  such  as  can  not  be  successfully  op- 
posed. Pope. 
UN-RE-SIST'I-BLE,  a.     Irresistible.               Temple. 
UN-RE-SIST'ING,  a.     Not  making  resistance  ;  yield- 
ing to  physical  force  or  to  persuasion.          Dryden. 
2.  Submissive;  humble.                      Buckm'mster. 
UN-RE-SIST'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  resistance. 

Randolph. 
UN-RE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  solved  or 

resolved.  South. 

UN-RE-SOLV.ED,  a.    Not  resolved  ;  not  determined. 

Shak. 
2.  Not  solved  ;  not  cleared.  Loeke. 

UN-RE-SOLV'ED-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  undeter- 
mined ;  irresolution. 
UN-RE-SOLV'ING,  a.   Not  resolving  ;  undetermined. 

Dryden. 
UN-RE-SPEGT'A-BLE,  a.      Not  respectable.     [Not 

used.]  Malone. 

UN-RE-SPEGT'ED,  a.    Not  respected  ;  not  regarded 

with  respect.  Shak. 

UN-RE-SPEeT'IVE,  a.      Inattentive;    taking    little 

notice.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-RE-SPlR'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  breathed. 
UN-RES'PIT-ED,  a.     Not  respited. 

2.  Admitting  no  pause  or  intermission.     Milton. 
UN-RE-SPONS'I-BLE,a.  Not  answerable  ;  not  liable. 
2.  Not  able  to  answer  ;  not  having  the  property  to 
respond. 

[Ipresponsikle  is  also  used  in  the  like  sense.] 
UN-RE-SPONS'l  VE,  a.     Not  responsive. 
UN-REST',  n.      Unquietness;    uneasiness.      [Little 

used.]  Spenser.     Wotton. 

UN-REST'ED,  a.    Not  rested  ;  not  laid  on  for  support. 

E.  Erving. 
UN-REST'ING,  a.     Not  resting ;  continually  in  mo- 
tion. Byron. 
UN-REST'ING-LY,  adv.     Without  rest. 
UN-RE-SToR'ED,  a.    Not  restored  ;   not  having  re- 
covered health. 

2.  Not  restored  to  a  former  place,  to  favor,  or  to  a 
former  condition. 
UN-RE-STRaIN'A-BLE,  a.      That  can   not   be  re- 
strained. Darwin. 
UN-RE-STRaIN'EI),   a.      Not   restrained;    not  con- 
trolled ;  not  confined  ;  not  hindered.  Dryden. 

2.  Licentious  ;  loose.  Shak. 

3.  Not  limited;  as,  an  unrestrained  power;  unre- 
strained truth. 

UN-RE-STRAI.NT',  b.    Freedom  from  restraint. 
UN-RE-STRICT'ED,  a.     Not  restricted  ;  not  limited 

or  confined.  Smollett. 

UN-RE-TRACT'ED,  a.    Not  retracted  ;  not  recalled. 

Collier. 
UN-RE-TR  AGT'ILE,  a.    That  can  not  be  withdrawn. 
UN-RE-TURN'ED,  a.     Not  returned. 
UN-RE-VEAL'ED,a.     Not  revealed  ;  not  discovered  ; 

not  disclosed.  Pope. 

UN-RF.-VeAL'ED-NESS,  7i.     State  of  being   uiire- 

vealed.  Baxter. 

UN-RE-VENG'ED,  a.    Not  revenged  ;  as,  an  injury 

unrevenged. 
2.  Not  vindicated  by  just  punishment. 

Scinio's  ghost  walks  unrevenged.  Addison. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FUL,  (-re-venj'-,)  a.  Not  disposed 
to  revenge.  Haekct. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FUL-LY,  adv.    Without  revenge. 

UN-REV'E-NO-Eli,  (-rev'e-nQde,)  a.  Not  furnished 
wilh  a  revenue.  Pollok. 

UN-RE-VeR'£D,  a.    Not  revered. 

UN-REV'ER-EN-OED,  (-rev'er-enst,)  a.  Not  rever- 
enced. 

UN-REV'ER-END,  a.    Not  reverend. 

2.  Disrespectful  ;    irreverent  ;    as,   an    unreverend 
tongue.  Shak. 

UN-REV'ER-ENT,  a.     Irreverent. 
[  The  latter  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-REV'ER-ENT-LY,  adv.    Irreverently,  whioh  see. 

UN-RE-VERS'£D,  (-re-verst',)  a.  Not  reversed  ;  not 
annulled  by  a  counter  decision  ;  as,  a  judgment  or 
decree  unreversed. 

UN-RE-VERT'ED,  a.   Not  reversed  ;  not  turned  back. 

UN-RE- VIS'ED,  a.  Not  revised  ;  not  reviewed  ;  not 
corrected. 

UN-RE-VIV'£D,  a.  Not  revived  ;  not  recalled  into 
life  or  force. 

UN-RE-V6K'£D,  (-re-vokt',)  a.  Not  revoked  ;  not 
recalled  :  not  annulled.  Milton. 

UN-RE-WARD'El),  a.  Not  rewarded  ;  riot  compen- 
sated. Pope. 
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UN-RE-WARD'ING,  a.     Not  recompensing. 

UN-RIIE-ToR'HJ-AL,(-re-tor'ik-al,)a.  Not  rhetorical. 

UN-RHE-TOR'ie-AL-LY,  adv  Not  in  a  rhetorical 
manner. 

UN-R!1?M'ED,  a.    Not  put  into  rhyme.       Ed.  Rev. 

UN-RID'DEN,  a.     Not  ridden. 

UN-RID'DLE,  v.  t.    To  solve  or  explain  ;  as,  to  un- 
riddle an  enigma  or  mystery. 
2.  To  explain. 

And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust,         Parnell 

UN-RID'DLED,  jrp.     Explained;  interpreted. 

UN-RID'DLER,  n.    One  who  explains  an  enigma. 

UN-IUD'1>LING,  ppr.     Solving;  explaining. 

UN-RLDI€'U-LOUS,  a.     Not  ridiculous. 

UN-Rl'FLED,a.   Not  rifled  ;  not  robbed  ;  not  stripped 

Hume. 

UN-RIG',  v.  t.  To  strip  of  both  standing  and  running 
rigging  ;  as,  to  unrig  a  ship.  Totten. 

UN-RIG'G£D,pp.    Stripped  of  rigging. 

UN-RIG'GING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  rigging. 

UN-RTGHT',  n.     Not  right  ;  wrong.     [Obs.] 

UN-RIGMT'EOUS,  (un-ri'chus,)  a.  [Sax.  unrihtwis ; 
that  is,  not  right-wise.] 

1.  Not  righteous  ;  not  just;  not  conformed  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  divine  law;  evil;  wicked;  used  of 
persons. 

2.  Unjust ;  contrary  to  law  and  equity  ;  as,  an  an- 
rightcous  decree  or  sentence. 

UN-RIGHT'EOUS-LY,  (un-rl'chus-ly,)  adv.  Un- 
justly ;  wickedly  ;  sinfully.  Dryden. 

UN-RIGHT'EOUS-NESS,  (un-rl'chus-ness,)  n.  In- 
justice ;  a  violation  of  the  divine  law,  or  of  the  plain 
principles  of  justice  and  equity;  wickedness.  Un- 
righteousness ma)'  consist  of  a  single  unjust  act,  but 
more  generally,  when  applied  to  persons,  it  denotes 
an  habitual  course  of  wickedness.  Rom.  i.  vi.  2 
Cor.  vi. 

Every  transgression  or  the  law  is  unrighteousness.  Hall. 

UN-RIG  HT'FUL,  a.     Not  rightful ;  not  just.     Shak. 
UN-RIGIIT'FUL-LY,  adv.     Wrongfully. 
UN-RIGUT'FJJL-NESP,  «.     State  of  being  unrightful. 
UN-RING',  v.  i.    To  deprive  of  a  ring  or  of  rincs. 

Hudibras. 
UN-RING'ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  a  ring  or  rings. 
UN-RI  OT-ED,  a.     Free  from  rioting.     [Not  used.] 

May. 
UN-RIP',  v.  t.     To  rip.  Bacon. 

[This   word   is  unnecessary,  the  idea  being   ex- 
pressed by  Rip.] 
UN-RIPE',  a.    Not  ripe;  not  mature;  not  brought  to 
a  state  of  perfection  ;  as,  unripe  fruit.  Shak. 

2.  Not  seasonable  ;  not  yet  proper. 

He  fixed  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  prepared ;  not  completed  ;  as,  an  unripe 
scheme. 

4.  Too  early  ;  as,  the  unripe  death  of  Dorilaus. 
[Unusual.]  Sidney. 

UN-RIP' EN-ED,  a.     Not  ripened  ;  not  matured. 

Jiddison. 
UN-RlPE'NESS,  n.    Want  of  ripeness  ;  immaturity; 

as,  the  unripeness  of  fruit  or  of  a  project 
UN-RIS'£N,  (-riz'n,)  a.     Not  risen.  Necle. 

UN-RI'VAL-£D,  a.      Having   no  rival;    having  no 

competitor.  Pope. 

2.  Having  no  equal ;  peerless. 
UN-RIV'ET,  v.  t.    To  loose  from  rivets  ;  to  unfasten. 

Hale. 
UN-RIV'ET-ED,  pp.   Loosed  from  rivets  ;  unfastened. 
UN-RI V'ET-ING,  ppr.      Unfastening;    loosing   from 

rivets. 
UN-RoBE',  v.  t.    To  strip  of  a  robe  ;  to  undress  ;  to 

disrobe.  Young. 

UN-R6B'£D,  pp.     Undressed  ;  disrobed. 
UN-R5B'ING,  ji/»r.     Divesting  of  robes  ;  undressing. 
UN-R01L'£D,  a.     Not  rendered  turbid  ;  not  disturbed 

in  mind. 
UN-ROLL',  r.  t.  To  open  what  is  rolled  or  convolved  ; 

as,  to  unroll  cloth. 
2    To  display.  Dryden. 

UN-RoLL'£l),  pp.     Opened,  as  a  roll  ;  displayed. 
UN-RoLL'ING,  ppr.     Opening,  as  a  roll;  displaying 
UN-Ro'M  AN-IZ-£D,  a.  Not  subjected  to  Roman  arms 

or  customs.  Whitaker. 

2.  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  church. 
UN-RO-JMAN'TIO,  a.     Not  romantic  ;  not  fanciful. 

SieifL 
UN-RO-MAN'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  Not  romantically. 
UN-ROOF',  v.  t.    To  strip  off  the  roof  or  covering  of  a 

house. 
UN-ROOF'£D,  (-rooft',)  pp.   Stripped  of  the  roof. 
UN-ROOF'ING,  ppr.    Stripping  of  the  roof. 
UN-ROOST'ED,  a.     Driven  from  the  roost.       Shak. 
UN-ROOT',  v.  t.    To  tear  up  by  tile  roots  ;  to  extir- 
pate ;  to  eradicate  ;  as,  to  unroot  an  oak.     Dryden. 
UN-ROOT',  v.  i.     To  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
UN-ROOT'ED,  pp.    Extirpated  ;  torn  up  by  the  roots 
UN-ROOT'ING,  ppr.    Tearing  up  by  the  roots  ;  extit 

patins. 
UN-ROUGH',  (un-ruff',)  a.    Not   rough;   unbearded; 

smooth.  Shak. 

UN-ROUND'ED,  a.     Not  made  round.  Donne. 
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UN-ROUT'ED,  a.    Not  routed;  not  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Beaum. 
UN-ROY' AL,  a.    Not  royal  ;  unprincely.       Sidney. 
UN-ROY'AL-LY,  o.     Not  like  a  king  ;  not  becoming 

a  king.  R.  Potter. 

UN-RUF'FLE,  (-ruf'fl,)  v.  i.  To  cease  from  being 
ruffled  or  agitated ;  to  subside  to  smoothness. . 

Addison. 
UN-RUF'FLED,  a.    Calm;  tranquil;  not  agitated. 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea.  Addison. 

2.  Not  disturbed ;  not  agitated ;  as,  an  unruffled 
temper. 
UN-ROL'JED,  a.  Not  ruled  ;  not  governed ;  not  di- 
rected by  superior  power  or  authority.  Spenser. 
UN-RO'LI-NESS,  n.  [from  unruly.]  Disregard  of 
restraint;  licentiousness;  turbulence;  as,  the  unru- 
lijiQss  of  men,  or  of  their  passions. 

2.  The  disposition  of  a  beast  to  break  over  fences 
and  wander  from  an  inclosure  ;  the  practice  of  break- 
ing or  leaping  over  fences. 
UN-RU'LY,  a.  Disregarding  restraint;  licentious; 
disposed  to  violate  laws;  turbulent;  ungovernable; 
as,  an  unruly  youth. 

The  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil.  —  James  iv. 

2.  Accustomed  to  break  over  fences  and  escape 
from  inclosures;  apt  to  break  or  leap  fences;  as,  an 
unruly  ox. 

The  owner  of  the  unruly  ox  pair!  a  sum  of  monry,  as  a  civil 
penalty  for  the  ransom  of  his  life.  5.  E.  Dieight. 

UN-Rfj'MI-NA-TED,  a.  Not  well  chewed  ;  not  well 
digested.  Bolingbroke. 

UN-RUM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  free  from  rumples  ;  to  spread 
or  lay  even.  Addison. 

UN-RUM'PLivD,  pp.    Freed  from  rumples. 

UN-SAB'RATH-LlKE,  a.  Not  according  to  usage  on 
the  Sabbath. 

UN-SAD'DEN,  (un-sad'n,)  v.  t.  To  relieve  from  sad- 
ness. Whitlock. 

UN-SAD'DEN-ED,  pp.    Relieved  from  sadness. 

UN-SAD'DEN-ING,  ppr.     Relieving  from  sadness. 

UN-SAD'DLE,  (-sad'dl,)  v.  t.  To  strip  of  a  saddle  ; 
to  take  the  saddle  from  ;  as,  to  unsaddle  a  horse. 

UN-SAD'DLED,  pp.     Divested  of  the  saddle. 
2.  a.     Not  saddled  ;  nut  having  a  saddle  on. 

UN-SAFE',  a.     Not  safe;  not  free  from  danger;  ex- 
posed to  harm  or  destruction.         Milton.     Dryden. 
2.   Hazardous  ;  as,  an  unsafe  adventure. 

UN-SA  FE'LY,  adv.  Not  safely  ;  not  without  danger  ; 
in  a  state  exposed  to  loss,  harm,  or  destruction. 

Grew. 

UN-SAFE'NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unsafe.    •Willis. 

UN-SaFE'TY,  n.  State  of  being  unsafe  ;  exposure  to 
danger.  Bacon. 

UN-SAID',  (un-sed',)  pp.  or  a.  Not  said  ;  not  spoken ; 
not  uttered.  Dryden. 

UN-SAINT',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  saintship.     Soutli. 

UN-SAINT' ED,  pp.     Not  sainted. 

UN-SAINT'LY,  a.     Not  like  a  saint. 

UN-SAL' A-BLE,  a.  Not  salable;  not  in  demand; 
not  meeting  a  ready  sale  ;  as,  unsalable  goods. 

UN-SALT'ED,  a.  Not  salted  ;  not  pickled  ;  fresh  ; 
as,  unsalted  meat. 

UN-SA-LOT'ED,  a.     Not  saluted  ;  not  greeted. 

UN-SANC-TI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  A  state  of  being  tin- 
sanctified. 

UN-SANC'TI-FI-ED,  (-fide,)  a.     Not  sanctified  ;  un- 
holy. Thodey. 
2.  Not  consecrated. 

UN-SANC'TION-ED,  a.  Not  sanctioned  ;  not  rati- 
fied ;  not  approved  ;  not  authorized.  Walsh. 

U?I-SAN'DAL-£D,  a.     Not  wearing  sandals. 

UN-SAT'ED,  a.     Not  sated  ;  not  satisfied  or  satiated. 

Shenstone. 

UN-SA'TIA-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  satisfied. 
[But  Insatiable  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SA'TIATE,  a.     Not  satisfied.     [Obs.]        More. 
[Insatiate  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-SA'TIA-TING,  a.     Not  satiating.  Tucker. 

UN-SAT'ING,  a.     Not  sating  or  filling. 

UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TION,  n.     Dissatisfaction.     Brown. 

UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RI-LY,  adv.  So  as  not  to  give 
satisfaction. 

UN-SAT-IS-FAe'TO-RI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  not  being  satisfactory  ;  failure  to  give  satis- 
faction. Boyle. 

UN-SAT-IS-FAC'TO-RY,  a.  Not  giving  satisfaction  ; 
not  convincing  the  mind. 

2.  Not  giving  content;  as,  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
pensation. 

UN-SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  satisfied. 

Taylor. 

UN-SAT'IS-FT-ED,  a.  Not  satisfied  ;  not  having 
enough  ;  not  filled  ;  not  gratified  to  the  full  ;  as,  un- 
satisfied appetites  or  desires. 

2.  Not  content ;  not  pleased  ;  as,  to  be  unsatisfied 
with  the  choice  of  an  officer  ;  to  be  unsatisfied  with 
the  wages  or  compensation  allowed. 

3.  Not  settled  in  opinion  :  not  resting  in  confidence 
of  the  truth  of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  be  unsatisfied  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will. 

4.  Not  convinced  or  fully  persuaded.  The  judges 
appeared  to  he  unsatisfied  with  the  evidence. 
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5.  Not  fully  paid. 

An  execution  returned  unsatisfied.   Daggett,  Wlieaton's  Rep. 
UN-SAT'IS-FI-ED-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  not 

satisfied  or  content. 
UN-SAT'IS-F¥-ING,  a.    Not  affording  full  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite  or  desire  ;  not  giving  content ;  not 
convincins  the  mind.  Addison. 

UN-SAT' IS-FS-ING-NESS,  n.    Incapability  of  grati- 
fying to  the  fill.  Bp.  Taylor. 
UN-SAT' U-RA-TED,  a.    Not  saturated  ;  not  supplied 

to  the  full.  Chemistry. 

UN-SAVED,  a.    Not  saved  ;  not  having  eternal  life. 

Pollok. 
UN-SA'VOR-I-LY,  adv.    So  as  to  displease  or  disgust. 

Milton. 
UN-SA'VOR-I-NESS,  n.     A  bad  taste  or  smell. 

Johnson. 
UN-SA'VOR-Y,  a.   Tasteless  ;  having  no  taste.   Jobvi. 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste  or  smell.    Milton.    Brown. 

3.  Unpleasing ;  disgusting.  Hooker.     Shak. 
UN-SAY',  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  Unsaid.     To  recant  or 

recall  what  has  been  said  ;  to  retract ;  to  deny  some- 
thing declared. 

Say,  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

UN-SCA'LY,  a.     Not  scaly  ;  having  no  scales.     Gay. 

UN-SGAN'N£D,  a.    Not  measured  ;  not  computed. 

Shaft. 

UN-SCAR'ED,  a.     Not  scared  ;  not  frightened  away. 

UN-SCXR'RED,  a.    Not  marked  with  scars  or  wounds. 

UN-S€ATH'J5D,  (-skatht',)  a.     Uninjured.      [Shak. 

UN-SCAT'TER-ED,  a.  Not  scattered  ;  not  dispersed  ; 
not  thrown  into  confusion. 

UN-SCEP'TER-ED,  a.  Having  no  scepter  or  royal 
authority  ;  not  crowned  as  king. 

UN-SCHOL'AR-LY,  (-skol'ar-le,)  a.  Not  suitable  to 
a  scholar.  Asint.  Res. 

UN-SCHO-LAS'TI€,  a.  Not  bred  to  literature  ;  as, 
unscholastic  statesmen.  Locke. 

2.  Not  scholastic. 

UN-SCHOOL'ED,  a.  Not  taught ;  not  educated  ;  il- 
literate. Hooker. 

UN-SCl-EN-TIF'ie,  a.  Not  scientific ;  not  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

2.  Not  versetl  in  science.  Mantell. 

UN-SCI-EN-TIF'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 

UN-SCIN'TIL-LA-TING,  a.  Not  sparkling  ;  not 
emitting  sparks.  J.  Barlow. 

UN-SeOIieH'£D,  (-skorcht',)  a.  Not  scorched  ;  not 
affected  by  fire.  Shak. 

UN-SCo'RI-FI-ED,  a.  Not  scorified  ;  not  converted 
into  dross. 

UN-SeOUR'ED,  a.  Not  scoured  ;  not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing ;  as,  unscoured  armor.  Shak. 

UN-S€RATCH'£D,  (-skracht',)  a.  Not  scratched; 
not  torn.  Shak. 

UN-SCREEN'£D,  a.  Not  screened  ;  not  covered  ;  not 
sheltered  ;  not  protected  ;  not  sifted.  Boyle. 

UN-SCREW',  (-skru',j  v.  t  To  draw  the  screws 
from  ;  to  loose  from  screws  ;  to  unfasten.     Burnet 

UN-SCREWED,  pp,     Loosed  from  screws. 

UN-SCREWING,  ppr.    Drawing  the  screws  from. 

UN-SCRIP'TUR-AL,  a.  Not  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  as,  an  unscriptural  doctrine. 

UN-SCRIP'TUR-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  ac- 
cording  with  the  Scriptures. 

UN-SCRO'PU-LOUS,  a.  Not  scrupulous  ;  having  no 
scruples.  Mitford. 

UN-SCRO'PU-LOUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  unscrupulous 
manner. 

UN-SCRO'PU-LOUS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  scrupulous- 
ness. Mitford. 

UN-SCRO'TA-BLE.     See  Inscrutable. 

UN-SCULP'TlTR-ED,  pp.     Not  engraved. 

UN-S€UTCH'EON-£D,  (-skuch'und,)  a.  Not  hon- 
ored  with  a  coat  of  arms.  Pollok. 

UN-SEAL',  v.  t.  To  break  or  remove  the  seal  of;  to 
open_what  is  sealed  ;  as,  to  unseal  a  letter. 

UN-SEAL' ED,  pp.    Opened,  as  something  sealed. 
2.  a.    Not   sealed  ;    having  no  seal,  or  the   seal 
broken.  Shak. 

UN-SEAL'ING,  ppr.    Breaking  the  seal  of;  opening. 

UN-SeAM',  ti.  (.     To  rip  ;  to  cut  open.  Shak. 

UN-SEAM'ED,  pp.     Ripped;  cut  open. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLE,  (-serch'a-bl,)  a.  That  can  not 
be  searched  or  explored  ;  inscrutable  ;  hidden  ;  mys- 
terious. 

The  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unsearchable.  Rogers. 

UN-SEARCH' A-BLE-NESS,  (-serch'a-bl-ness,)  n  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  unsearchable,  or  beyond  the 
power  of  mnn  to  explore.  Bramhall. 

UN-SEARCH'A-BLY,  (-serch'a-bly,)  ad».  In  a  man- 
ner so  as  not  to  he  explored. 

UN-SEARCH'ED,  (-sercht',)  a.  Not  searched  ;  not 
explored  ;  not  critically  examined. 

UN  SEARCHING,  a.  Not  searching;  not  penetrat- 
ing. 

UN-SEAR'ED,  a.     Not  seared  ;  not  hardened.  Pollok. 

UN-SEA'SONA-BLE,  (-sg'zn-a-bl,)  a.  Not  seasona- 
ble ;  not  being  in  the  proper  season  or  time.  He 
called  at  an  unseasonable  hour. 
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2.  Not  suited  to  the  time  or  occasion  ;  unfit ;  un- 
timely ;  ill-timed  ;  as,  unseasonable  advice  ;  an  unsea- 
sonable digression. 

3.  Late  ;  being  beyond  the  usual  time.  He  came 
home  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  night. 

4.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year  ;  as,  an 
unseasonable  frost.  The  frosts  of  181G,  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  in  New  England,  were  considered  un- 
seasonable, as  thev  were  unusual. 

UN-SEA'S  ON- A-BLE-NESS,  ti.  [Supra.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  unseasonable,  ill-timed,  or  out 
of  the  usual  time. 

UN-SEA'S  ON-A-BLY,  adv.  Not  seasonably ;  not  in 
due  time,  or  not  in  the  usual  time  ;  not  in  the  time 
bestjulapted  to  success.  Dm/den.    Arbuthnot. 

UN-SKA'SON-ED,  (-se'znd,)  a.  Not  seasoned;  not 
exhausted  of  the  natural  juices,  and  hardened  for 
use  ;  as,  unseasoned  wood,  boards,  timber,  &c. 

2.  Not  inured  ;  not  accustomed  ;  m-t  fitted  to  en- 
dure any  thing  by  use  or  habit  ;  as,  men  unseasoned 
to  tropical  climates  are  exposed  to  fevers. 

3.  Unformed  ;  not  qualified  by  use  or  experience ; 
as,  an  unseasoned  courtier.  Shak. 

4.  Not  salted  ;  not  sprinkled,  filled,  or  impregnated 
with  any  thing  to  give  relish  ;  as,  unseasoned  meat. 

5._Unseasonable.     [Not  in  use.]  Slmk. 

UN-SeAT',  v.  t.     To  throw  from  the  seat.     Cowper. 
UN-SEAT'ED,  pp.     Thrown  from  the  seat. 

2.  a.     Not  seated  ;  having  no  seat  or  bottom. 

3.  Not  settled  with  inhabitants  ;  as,  unsealed  lands. 
[We  usually  say  Unsettled.]  [Wolcott. 

UN-SEAT'ING,  ppr.     Throwing  from  a  seat. 
UN-SEA'WOR-THI-NESS,  n.     The  state  of  being 
unable  to  sustain  the  ordinary  violence  of  the  sea  in 
a  tempest.  Kent. 

UN-SEA'WOR-THY,  a.  Not  fit  for  a  voyage;  not 
able  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the  sea;  as,  the  ship 
is  unseaworthy. 
UN-SEC'OND-ED,  a.  Not  seconded  ;  not  supported. 
The  motion  was  unseconded  ;  the  attempt  was  unsec- 
onrled. 
2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 
UN-SE'CRET,  a.    Not  secret;  not  close;  not  trusty. 

Shak. 
UN-SE'CRET,  v.t.    To  disclose;   to  divulge.     [Not 

used.]  Bacon. 

UN-SEC-TA'RI-AN,  a.     Not  sectarian  ;  not  intended 

or  adapted  to  promote  a  sect.  Backfiam. 

UN-SEC'U-LAR,  a.     Not  worldly. 
UN-SEC  U-L A  R-IZE,  v.  t.     To  detach  from  secular 

things;  to  alienate  from  the  world.  Ch.  Obs. 

UN-SE-CuRE',  a.    Not  secure ;  not  safe. 

[But  Insecure  is  generally  used.] 
UN-SE-COR'-ED,  a.     Not  secured. 
UN-SED'EN-TA-RY,  a.   Not  accustomed  to  sit  much. 

Wordsworth. 
UN-SE-DOCED,  (-dust',)  a.  Not  seduced  ;  not  drawn 
or  persuaded  to  deviate  from  the  path. of  duty. 

Milton. 
UN-SEED'ED,  a.    Not  seeded  ;  not  sown. 

Ash.     Cowper. 
UN-SEE'ING,  a.    Wanting  the  power  of  vision  ;  not 

seeing.  Shale. 

UN-SEEM',  ii.  7.     Not  to  seem.     [Not  in  use.]     Shak. 
UN-SEEM'LI-NESS,  n.    Uncomeliness ;   indecency; 

indecorum  ;  impropriety.  Hooker. 

UN-SEEM'LY,  a.  Not  fit  or  becoming;  uncomely; 
unbecoming  ;  indecent. 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease.  Dryden, 

UN-SEEM'LY,  adv.    Indecently  ;  unbecominglv. 

Philips. 
UN-SEEN',  a.     Not  seen  ;  not  discovered.      Milton. 

2.  Invisible;  not  discoverable,;  as,  the  unseen  God. 

3.  Unskilled  ;  inexperienced.     [Not  in.  use.] 

Clarendon. 
UN-SEIZ'ED,  a.     Not  seized  ;  not  apprehended. 
2.  Not  possessed  ;  not  taken  into  possession. 
UN-SEL'DOM,  adv.     Not  seldom.  [Dryden. 

UN-SE-LECT'ED,  a.    Not  selected  ;  not  separated  by 

choice. 
UN-SE-LECT'ING,  a.     Not  selecting. 
UN-SELF'ISH,  a.     Not  selfish;  not  unduly  attached 

to  one's  own  interest.  Spectator. 

UN-SELF'ISH-LY,  adTi.     Without  selfishness. 
UN-SENS'ED,  (-senst',)  a.   Wnnting  a  distinct  mean- 
ing;  without  a  certain  signification.  Puller. 
UN-SENS'I-BLE,  a.     Not  sensible. 
[But  Insensible  is  now  used.] 
UN-SENS'U-AL-lZ-ED,  a.     Not  sensualized. 
UN-SENT',  a.      Not  sent ;  not  dispatched  ;  not  trans- 
mitted. 

Unseat  for;  not  called  or  invited  to  attend. 
UN-SEN'TIENT,  (-sen'shent,)  a.    Not  sentient. 
UN-SEN'TI-NEL-£D,  a.     Without  a  sentinel. 

Ed.  Rev. 
UN-SEP'A-RA-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  parted. 

[But  Inseparable  is  now  used.] 
UN-SEP'A-RA-TED,  a.     Not  separated  or  parted. 
UN-SEP'UL-CHER-£D,  |  a.     Having  no  grave  ;    un- 
UN-SEP'UL-CHRED,       j      buried.  Chapman. 

UN-SEP'UL-TUR-ED,  a.     Unburied. 
UN-SERVED,  a.     Not  served. 
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UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  serviceable ;  not 
I  ringing  advantage,  use,  profit,  or  convenience; 
useless  ;  as,  an  unserviceable  utensil  or  garment ;  an 
unserviceable  tract  of  land  ;  unserviceable  muskets. 

UN-SERV'IOE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  useless  ;   unfitness  for  use. 

Sanderson. 

UN-SERV'ICE-A-BLY,  adv.  Without  use  ;  without 
advantage.  Woodward. 

UN-SET',  a.     Not  set ;  not  placed.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

UN-SET'TLE,  v.  t.  To  unfix  ;  to  move  or  loosen 
from  a  fixed  state  ;  to  unhinge  ;  to  make  uncertain 
or  fluctuating;  as,  to  unsettle  doctrines  and  opin- 
ions. 

2.  To  move  from  a  place.  L'Estrange. 

3.  To  overthrow.  Fleetwood. 
UN-SET'TLE  v.  i.  To  become  unfixed.  Shalt. 
UN-SET'TLED,  pp.    Unfixed  ;   unhinged  ;   rendered 

fluctuating. 

2.  a.    Not  settled  ;  not  fixed  ;  not  determined  ;  as 
doctrines,  questions,  opinions,  and  the  like. 

3.  Not  established.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  regular;  unequal;  changeable;  as,  an  un- 
settled season  ;  unsettled  weather.  Bentley. 

5.  Not  having  a  legal  settlement  in  a  town  or  par- 
ish. 

6.  Having  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  Hooker. 

7.  Not  having  deposited  its  fecal  matter;  turbid; 
as,  unsettled  liquor. 

8.  Having  no  inhabitants  ;  not  occupied  by  perma- 
nent inhabitants  ;  as,  unsettled  lands  in  America. 

Belknap.     Hamilton. 
UN-SET'TLED-NESS,  n.      The   state  of  being  un- 
fixed, unsettled,  or  undetermined. 

2.  Irresolution  ;  fluctuation  of  mind  or  opinions. 

3.  Uncertainty. 

4.  Want  of  fixedness  ;  fluctuation.  South. 
UN-SET'TLE-MENT,  n.     Unsettled   state;    irreso- 
lution.                                                                 Barrow. 

UN-SET'TLING,  ppr  Unfixing;  removing  from  a 
settled  state. 

UN-SE-VRRE',  a.     Not  severe.  Pollok. 

UN-SEV'ER-ED,  a.  Not  severed  ;  not  parted  ;  not 
divided.  Skuk. 

UN-SEX',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the  sex,  or  to  make 
otherwise  than  the  sex  commonly  is.  Skak. 

UN-SEX'ED,  (-sekst',)  pp.  Made  otherwise  than  the 
sex  commonly  is. 

UN-SHACK'LE,  (-shak'l,)  v.  t.  To  unfetter  :  to  loose 
from  bonds  ;  to  set  free  from  restraint ;  as,  to  un- 
shackle the  hands  ;  to  unshackle  the  mind. 

UN-SHAOK'LED,  pp.  Loosed  from  shackles  or  re- 
straint. 

UN-SHACK'LfNG,  ppr  Liberating  from  bonds  or 
restraint. 

UN-SHAD'ED,  a.    Not  shaded;  not  overspread  with 

shade  or  darkness.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  clouded  ;  not  having  shades  in  coloring. 

UN-SHAD'6W-£D,  a.     Not  clouded  ;  not  darkened. 

UN-SHA'DY,  a.     Not  shady. 

UN-SHAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  shaken.  [JVot 
in  use.J  Shale. 

UN-SHAK'ED,  for  Unshaken,  is  not  in  use.     Shale. 

UN-SHaK'£N,  a.  Not  shaken;  not  agitated;  not 
moved  :  firm  ;  fixed. 

2.  Not  moved  in  resolution  ;  firm;  steady. 

3.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 
UN-SHa.M'ED,  a.     Not  shamed;  not  ashamed  ;  not 

abashed.  Dryden. 

UN-SHAME'FA-C£D,  (-fiste,)  a.  Wanting  modes- 
tv  ;  impudent. 

UN-SHAiME'FA-C£D-NESS,  n.  Want  of  modesty  ; 
impudence.  Chalmers. 

UN-SHaP' A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  shaped.   Good. 

UN-SHaPE',  v.  t.  To  throw  out  of  form  or  into  dis- 
order ;  to  confound;  to  derange.     [Little  used.] 

Shak. 

UN-SHAP'£N,  a.     Misshapen  ;  deformed  ;  ugly. 

Jlddison. 

UN-SHaR'ED,  a.  Not  shared  ;  not  partaken  or  en- 
joyed in  common  ;  as,  unshared  bliss.  Milton. 

UN-SHaV'EI>,  a.     Not  shaved.  Tooke. 

UN-SIIf.ATHE',  v.  t.  To  draw  from  the  sheath  or 
scabbard. 


Unsheathe  the  ; 


ord. 


Shak. 


To  unsheathe  the  sioord ;  to  make  war 

UN-SHeATII'ED,  pp.    Drawn  from  the  sheath. 

UN-SHeATH'ING,   ppr.     Drawing   from   the  scab- 
bard. 

UN-SHED',  a.    Not  shed  ;  not  spilt ;  as,  blood  wished. 

Milton. 

UN-SHEET'ED,  a.     Not  furnished  with  sheets. 

UN-S!IEL'TER-ED,a.     Not  sheltered  ;  not  screened  ; 
not  defended  from  danger  or  annoyance. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-SHEL'TER-ING,  a.     Not  protecting  ;  not  defend- 
ing from  danger  or  annoyance. 

UN-SHENT',  a.     Not  spoiled  ;  not  disgraced. 

UN-SHIKLD'ED,  a.     Not  defended  by  a  shield;  not 
protected  ;  exposed.  Dryden. 

UN-SHIFT'ING,  a.    Not  changing  place,  position,  or 
expedients.  E.  Ervinir. 


UN-SHIP',  v.  t.  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  other  water 
craft ;  as,  to  unship  goods. 

2.  To  remove  from  the  place  where  it  is  fixed  or 
fitted  ;  as,  to  unship  an  oar  ;  to  unship  capstan  bars  ; 
to  unship  the  tiller.  Mar.  Diet. 

UN-SHIP'PED,  (-shipt',) pp.      Removed  from  a  ship 
or  from  its  place. 
2.  Destitute  of  a  ship. 

UN-SHIRT'ED,  a.     Not  covered  with  a  shirt. 

UN-SHI  V'ER-ED,  a.    Not  shivered  or  split. 

UN-SHI  V'Ell-ING,  a.     Not  shivering. 

UN-SHI  V'ER-INGLY,  adv.     Without  shivering. 

UN-SHIV'ER-ING-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unshiv- 
ering. 

UN-SHOCK'£D,  (shnkt',)  a.  Not  shocked  ;  not  dis- 
gusted ;  not  astonished.  Tickel 

UN-SHOD',  a.     Not  shod  ;  having  no  shoes. 

Clarendon. 

UN-SHOOK',  a.    Not  shaken  ;  not  agitated.     Pope. 

UN-SHoRN',  a.  Not  shorn  ;  not  sheared ;  not  clipped; 
as,  unshorn  locks.  Milton. 

UN-SHOT',  a.     Not  hit  by  shot.  Waller. 

2.  Not  shot;  not  discharged. 

UN-SHOUT',  v.  t.    To  retract  a  shout.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Shak. 

UN-SHOW'ER-ED,  a.  Not  watered  or  sprinkled  by 
showers  ;  as,  unshowered  grass.  Milton. 

UN-SHRlN'ED,  a.    Not  deposited  in  a  shrine. 

Southey. 

UN-SHRINK'ING,  a.  Notshrinking  ;  not  withdraw- 
ing from  danger  or  toil ;  not  recoiling  ;  as,  unshrink- 
ing firmness. 

UN-SHRINK'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  shrinking. 

UN-SHRIV'EN,  a.     Not  shriven. 

UN-SHROUD'ED,  a.    Not  shrouded  or  covered. 

UN-SIIROUD'ING,  a.     Not  shrouding. 

UN-SHRUNK',  a.     Not  shrunk  ;  not  contracted. 

UN-SHUN'NA-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  shunned; 
inevitable.     [JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN  SHUN'NED,  a.     Not  shunned  ;  not  avoided. 

UN-SHUT',  a.     Notshut;  open;  unclosed. 

UN-SIFT'ED,  a.  Not  sifted;  not  separated  by  a 
sieve.  May. 

2.  Not  critically  examined  ;  untried. 

UN-SIGHT'  UN-SEEN';  a  vulgar  phrase,  denoting  un- 
seeing  unseen,  or  unseen  repeated  ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing 
unsijrht  unseen,  that  is,  without  seeing  it.     Hudibras. 

UN-SIGH'ING,  (-si'ing,)  a.     Not  sighing.       Byron. 

UN-SlGHT'ED,  (-slt'ed,)  a.  Not  seen ;  invisible. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

UN-SIGHT'LI-NESS,  n.  Disagreeableness  to  the 
sight;  deformity;  ugliness.  Wiseman. 

UN-SIGHT'LY,  (-slt'le,)  a.  Disagreeable  to  the  eye  ; 
uglv  ;  deformed.  Milton. 

UN-S"lG'NAL-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  signalized  or  distin- 
guished. 

UN-SIG-NIF'I-CANT,  a.  Having  no  meaning.  [Obs.] 
[See  IrtsiGNiFicAMT.] 

UN-SIG'NI-FI-£D,  a.  Not  made  known  by  words  or 
signs. 

UN-SIL'VER-ED,  a.  Not  covered  with  quicksilver  ; 
as,  an  unsilvcrcd  mirror.  XJre. 

UN-SIN-CERE',a.  Not  sincere  ;  hypocritical.  [See 
Insincere.] 

2.  Not  genuine ;  adulterated.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  sound  ;  not  solid. 

[Obsolete  in  the  two  last  significations,  and  for  the 
first,  Insincere  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SIN-CER'I-TY,  n.  Insincerity;  cheat  [JVM 
used.]     [See  Insini  euitv.J 

tJN-SXN'EW,  v.  U     To  deprive  of  strength.    Dryden. 

UN-SIN'EW-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Deprived  of  strength  or 
force  ;  weak  ;  nerveless.  Shak. 

UN-SIN'EW-ING,  ppr.  Depriving  of  strength ;  en- 
feebling. 

UN-SIN'FUL,  a.     Not  sinful. 

UN-SIN'F'yL-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  unsinful. 

UN-SING'ED,  (-sinjd',)a.    Not  singed  ;  not  scorched. 

Brown. 

UN-SIN'GL£D,  a.     Not  singled  ;  not  separated. 

Dryden. 

UN-SINK' A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  sunk. 

UN-SINK'ING,  a.     Not  sinking  ;  not  failing. 

UN-SIN'NING,  a.  Committing  no  sin  ;  impeccable; 
untainted  with  sin  ;  as,  unsinuing  obedience. 

Rogers. 

UN-SIS'TER-LY,  adv.  or  a.    Not  like  a  sister. 

UN-SIZ' A-BLE,  a.  Not  being  of  the  proper  size, 
magnitude,  or  bulk.  Smollett. 

UN-SIZ'ED,  a.  Not  sized  or  stiffened  ;  as,  unsized 
paper. 

UN-SKILL' ED,  a.    Wanting  skill ;  destitute  of  readi- 
ness or  dexterity  in  performance.  Pope. 
2.  Destitute  of  practical  knowledge.          Dryden. 

UN-SKILL'FIJL,  a.  Not  skillful;  wanting  the 
knowledge  and  dexterity  which  are  acquired  by  ob- 
servation, use,  and  experience;  as,  an  unskillful  sur- 
geon ;  an  unskillful  mechanic  ;  an  unskillful  logician. 

UN-SKILL'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  skill,  knowledge, 
or  dexleritv  ;  clumsily.  Shale. 

UN-SKILL'FJJL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  art  or  knowl- 
edge ;  want  of  that  readiness  in  action  or  execution, 
which  is  acquired  by  use,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. Taylor. 


UN-SLACK'EI),  (un-slnkt',)  a.  Not  saturated  with 
water  ;  as.  uns'orked  lime. 

UN-SLACK'EN-ED,  a.     Not  slackened. 

UN-SLAIN',  a.    Not  slain ;  not  killed.  Dryden 

UN-SLAK'ED,  (slikt',)  a.  Not  slaked  ;  unquenched ; 
as,  unslaked  thirst. 

UN-SLEEP'ING,  a.    Not  sleeping ;  ever  wakeful. 

Milton. 

UN-SLEPT',  a.     Not  slept. 

UN-SLING',  v.  t.  In  seamen's  language,  to  take  off 
the  slings  of  a  yard,  a  cask,  &c.  ;  to  release  from  the 
slings.  Tottcn. 

UN-SLIP'PING,  a.     Not  slipping  ;  not  liable  to  slip. 

Shak. 

UN-SLoW',  a.     Not  slow.     [JVot  in  use.] 

UN-SLUM'BER-ING,  a.  Never  sleeping  or  shrmbor- 
ing  ,   alwavs  watching  or  vigilant.  Thodcy. 

UN-SLUM'BER-ING-LY,  adv.    Without  slumbering. 

UN-SMIUOH'ED,  (-smurcht',)  a.  Not  stained;  not 
soiled  or  blacked.  Shak. 

UN-SMIRK'ING,  a.     Not  smirking.         Chesterfield. 

UN-SMoK'£D,  (-sinokt'J  a.     Not  smoked  ;  not  dried 
in  smoke. 
2.  Not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe.  Swift. 

UN-SMOOTH',  a.     Not  smooth  ;  not  even  ;  rough. 

Milton. 

UN-SMOOTH'ED,  a.     Not  made  smooth.  Scon. 

UN-So'BER,  a.     Not  sober.     [JVot.  used.] 

UN-SO'CIA  BLE,  a.  Not  suitable  to  society;  not 
having  the  qualities  which  are  proper  for  society, 
and  which  render  it  agreeable;  as,  an  unsociable 
temper. 

2.  Not  apt  to  converse  ;  not  free  in  conversation  ; 
reserved. 

UN-So'dA-BLE-NESS,  (  n.    State  of  being  unsocia- 

UN-SO-CIA-BIL'i-TY,     (      ble. 

UN-So'CIA-ISLY,  adv.    Not  kindly. 
2.  With  reserve. 

UN-So'CIAL,  a.  Not  adapted  to  society  ;  not  benefi- 
cial to  society.  Shcn stone. 

UN-SOCK'ET,  v.  t.    To  loose  or  take  from  a  socket. 

Swift. 

UN-SOD'ER,  v.  t.     To  separate  what  is  soriered. 

UN-SOFT',  a.     Not  soft ;  hard.     [JVot  used.]   Chaucer. 

UN-SOFT',  arte.     Not  with  softness.     [Obs.]   Spenser. 

UN-SOFT'EN-ED,  a.     Not  softened. 

UN-SOIL'ED,  a.   Not  soiled  ;  not  stained  ;  unpolluted. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  discraced  ;  not  tainted  ;  as  character. 

UN-SOL'AC-ED,  a.     Not  comforted  or  consoled. 

UN-SoLD',  a.  Not  sold;  not  transferred  for  a  con- 
sideration. 

UN-SoL'DlER-ED,  a.  Not  having  the  qualities  of  a 
soldier.     [JVot.  in  use..]  Bcaum. 

UN-SoL'DIER-LfKE,  )  a.      [See    Soldier.]       Unbe- 

UN-SoLT)IER-LY,       \      coming  a  soldier.    Broome. 

UN-SOL'EMN,  o.     Not  sacred,  serious,  or  grave. 

Taylor. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-ED,  a.  Not  solicited  ;  not  requested  ; 
unasked.  Halifaz. 

2.  Not  asked  for;  as,  an  unsolicited  favor. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-ED-LY,  adv.  Without  being  earnestly 
requested. 

UN-SO-LIC'IT-OUS,  a.  Not  solicitous  ;  not  anxious  ; 
not  verv  desirous. 

UN-SOL'ID,  a.     Not  solid  ;  not  firm  ;  not  substantial  ; 
as,  unsolid  arguments  or  reasoning  ;  an  unsolid  found- 
ation. 
2.  Fluid.  Locke. 

UN-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  solved  ;  inex- 
plicable. More. 

UN-SOLV'ED,  a.     Not  soived  ;  not  explained.   Watts. 

UN-So'NA-BLE,  a.   That  can  not  be  pounded.  [Obs.] 

UN-SON'SIE,  a.     Unlucky  ;  not  fortunate.  [Scorn's*.] 

UN-SOOT',  for  Unsweet.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

UN-SO-PHIST'I€-A-TED,  a.  Not  adulterated  by 
mixture;  not  counterfeit;  pure;  as,  unsophisticated 
drugs;  unsophisticated  arguments.  Locke. 

UN-SOll'ROW-ED,  a.     Not  lamented  ;  not  bewailed. 

Hooker. 

UN-SORT'ED,  a.  Not  separated  into  sorts;  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  kinds  or  classes  ;  as,  unsorled 
types  :  unsorted  ideas.  Walts. 

UN-SOUGHT',  (-sawt'.) a.  Not  sought ;  not  searched 
for. 

2.   Had   without  searching;    as,  unsought  honor; 
unsought  ideas.  Locke. 

UN-S5UL',  V.  1.     To  deprive  of  mind  or  understand- 


ing. 


Shrlton. 


UN-SOUND',  a.     Not  sound  ;  defective  ;  as,  unsound 
timber. 

2.  Infirm  ;  sickly  ;  as,  unsound  in   health  ;  an  un 
sound  constitution. 

3.  Not  orthodox  ;  defective;  as,  unsound  in  faith  , 
unsound  doctrine.  Jlilnrr. 

4.  Not  sound  in  character;  not  honest ;  not  faith- 
ful ;  not  to  be  trusted  ;  defective  ,  deceitful.    Sink. 

5.  Not  true  ;  not  solid  ;  not  real  ;  not  substantial 
as,  unsound  pleasures  ;  unsound  delights.     Speiser. 

6.  Not  close  ;  not  compact ;  as,  unsound  ehtese. 

Mori  imer. 

7.  Not  sincere  ;  not  faithful ;  as,  unsound  li  ve. 

Gov- 

8.  Not  solid  ;  not  material.  Sprnter. 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  — AN"GER,  VI"ClOUS.  — €  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pu  loriitl  ilhistratiims. 
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G.  Erroneous  ;  wrong  ;  deceitful ;   sophistical ;  as, 
unsound  arguments 

10.  Not  strong  ;  as,  unsound  ice. 

11.  Not  fast ;  not  calm  ;  as,  unsound  sleep. 

12.  Not  well  established  ;  defective ;  questionable  ; 
as,  unsound  credit.  Hamilton. 

UN-SOUND'ED,  a.  Not  sounded ;  not  tried  with  the 
lead. 

UN-SOUND'LY,  adv.  Not  with  soundness ;  as,  he 
reasons  unsoundly  ,■  he  sleeps  unsoundly. 

UN-SOUND'NESS,  n.  Defectiveness;  as,  the  un- 
soundness of  timber. 

2.  Defectiveness  of  faith  ;  want  of  orthodoxy. 

Hooker. 

3.  Corruptness  ;  want  of  solidity  ;  as,  the  unsound- 
ness of  principles.  Hooker. 

4.  Defectiveness  ;  as,  the  unsoundness  of  fruit. 

5.  Infirmity  ;  weakness ;  as  of  body ;  as,  the  un- 
soundness of  the  body  or  constitution. 

UN-SOUR'ED,  a.     Not  made  sour.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  made  morose  or  crabbed.  Dryden. 

UN-SoW'ED,  )  a.     Not  sown  ;  not  sowed  ;  as,  unsown 
UN-SoWN',     (      or  unsowed  ground.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  scattered  on  land  for  seed  ;  as,  seed  unsown. 

3.  Not  propagated  by  seed  scattered  ;  as,  unsown 
flowers.  Dryden. 

UN-SPAR'£D,  a.    Not  spared.  Milton. 

UN-SPAR'ING,  a.  Not  parsimonious  ;  libera! ;  profuse. 

Milton. 
2.  Not  merciful  or  forgiving.  Milton. 

UN-SPA  R'ING-LY,  adv.    In  abundance ;  lavishly. 

UN-SPA  R'ING-NESS,  n.  The  quality  ofbeing  lib- 
eral or  profuse.  Mitford. 

UN-SPARK'LING,  a.  Not  emitting  sparks  ;  not  glit- 
tering. Wilson. 

UN-SPkAK',  v.  t.  To  recant;  to  retract  what  has 
been  spoken.  Slu±. 

UN-SPBAK'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  uttered  :  that, 
can  not  be  expressed  ;  unutterable  ;  as,  unspeakable 
grief  or  rage.    2  Cor.  xii. 

Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  —  1  Pet.  i. 

UN-SPeAK'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that 
can  not  be  expressed  ;  inexpressibly  ;  unutterably. 

UN-SPisAK'ING,  a.     Not  uttering  words. 

UN-SPEC  I-FT- ED,  (-spes'c-f Ide,) a.  Not  specified; 
not  particularly  mentioned.  Brown. 

UN-SPf.'CIOUS,  (-spe'shus,)  a.  Not  spacious  :  not 
plausible.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

UN-SPE'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Not  speciously. 

UN-SPEC'U-LA-TIVE,  a.  Not  speculative  or  theo- 
retical. 

UN -SPED',  a.    Not  performed  ;  not  dispatched.  [Oos.] 

Garth. 

UN-SPENT',  a.  Not  spent ;  not  used  or  wasted  ;  as, 
water  in  a  cistern  unspent. 

2.  Not  exhausted  ;  as,  strength  or  force  unspent. 

3.  Not  having  lost  its  force  or  impulse;  as,  an  un- 
spent ball. 

UN-SPIlF.RE',  v.  t.     To  remove  from  its  orb.     Shale. 
UN-SPHF.R'ED,  pp.     Removed  from  its  orb. 
UN-SPl'ED,  a.     Not  searched  ;  not  explored.    Milton. 

2.  Net  seen  ;  not  discovered.  Ticket. 

UN-SPILT',  a.     Not  spilt ;  not  shed. 

2.  Not  spoiled.     [Not  in  use.]  Tusser. 

UN-SPIR'.'T,  v.  t.     To  depress  in  spirits  ;  to  dispirit ; 

to  dishearten.      [Little  used.]     [The   word   used   is 

DlSPIKIT.l 

UN-SPIR'IT-ED,  pp.     Dispirited. 

UN-SPIIt'lT-U-AL,  a.  Not  spiritual ;  carnal ;  worldly. 

Swift. 

UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  spiritu- 
ality. South. 

UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL-IZ-£D,p;<.  Deprived  of  spirituality. 

UN-SPIR'IT-U-AL-LY,  adn.     Worldly,  carnally. 

UN-SPLIT',  a.  Not  split ;  as,  unsplii  wood  will  not 
season. 

UN-SPOIL' ED,  a.  Not  spoiled;  not  corrupted  ;  not 
ruined;  not  rendered  useless.  Pope. 

2.   Not  plundered  ;  not  pillaged. 

UN-SPoK'EN,  a.     Not  spoken  or  uttered. 

UN-SPoRTS'.M  AN-LTKE,  a.     Not  like  a  sportsman. 

UN-SPOT'TED,  a.     Not  stained  ;  free  from  spot. 

2.  Free  from   moral  stain;  untainted  with   guilt; 
unblemished;  immaculate;  as,  unspotted  reputation. 

UN-SPOT'TED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  free  from 
stain  or  guilt.  Fcllhom. 

UN-SPREAD',  (-spied',)  a.  Not  stretched  or  extend- 
ed ;  not  set  and  furnished  with  provisions. 

UN-SQ.UAR'ED,  a.     Not  made  square;  as,  unsquared 
timber. 
2.  Not  regular  ;  not  formed.  Shalt. 

UN-SaiJIRE',  v.  t.  To  divest  of  the  title  or  privilege 
of  an  esquire.  Swift. 

UN-STA'BLE,  a.     [L.  instabitis.] 

1.  Not  stable  ;  not  fixed. 

2.  Not  steady  ;  inconstant ;  irresolute ;  wavering. 
James  i. 

UN-STA'BLE-NESS,  n.     Instability. 

UN-STaID',  a.  Not  steady;  mutable;  not  settled  in 
judgment ;  volatile  ,  fickle  ;  as,  nnstaid  youth.  Shah. 

UN-STAID'NESS,  n.     Unfixed  or  volatile  state  or  dis- 
position ;  mutability;  fickleness;  indiscretion. 
2.  Uncertain  motion  ;  unsteadiness.  Sidney. 


UN-STAIN'ED,  a.     Not  stained  ;  not  dyed. 

2.  Not  polluted;   not  tarnished;  not  dishonored; 
as,  an  unstained  character. 

UN-STAJIP'jED.  (-stamf.)  a.  Not  stamped  or  im- 
pressed. 

UN-STANCH'£D,  (-stancht',)  a.  Not  stanched  ;  not 
stopped  ;  as  blood. 

UN-STATE',  v.  t.     To  deprive  of  dignity.  Shak. 

UN-STaTES'MAN-LIKE,  a.  Not  becoming  a  states- 
man. 

UN-STA'TION-ED,  a.     Not  stationed. 

UN-STAT'lJ-TA-BLE,  a.  Contrary  to  statute ;  not 
warranted  by  statute.  Swift. 

UN-STAY'ED,  a.  Not  stayed;  not  stopped  or  re- 
tarded. 

UN-STEAD'FAST,  (-sted'fast,)  a.      Not  fixed;   not 
standing  or  being  firm. 
2.  Not  firmly  adhering  to  a  purpose 

UN-STEAD'FAST-LY,  adv.     Not  steadfastly. 

UN-STEAD'FAST-NESS,  (-sted'fast-ness,)  n.  Want 
of  steadfastness;  instability;  inconstancy. 

K.  James. 

UN-STEAD'I-ED,  (-sted'id,)  a.  Not  supported;  not 
kept  from  shaking. 

UN-STEAD'I-LY,  (-sted'e-le,)  adv.  Without  steadi- 
ness ;  in  a  wavering,  vacillating  manner. 

2.  Inconstantly  ;  in  a  fickle  manner. 

3.  Not  in  the  same  manner  at  different  times  ;  va- 
riously. Locke. 

UN-STEAD'I-NESS,  (-sted'-,)  n.  Unstableness  ;  in- 
constancy ;  want  of  firmness;  irresolution;  muta- 
bleness  of  opinion  or  purpose.  Jlddison. 

2.  Frequent  change  of  place  ;  vacillation. 

UN-STEAD'Y,  (-sted'e,)  a.  Not  steady  ;  not  constant ; 
irresolute.  Dcnham. 

2.  Mutable  ;   variable ;   changeable  ;   as,  unsteady 
winds. 

3.  Not  adhering  constantly  to  any  fixed  plan  or 
business. 

UN-STEEP'ED,  (un-steept',)  a.  Not  steeped ;  not 
soaked.  Bacon. 

UN-STIG'MA-TIZ-ED,  a.   Not  marked  with  disgrace. 

UN-STIM'TJ-LA-TED,  a.  Not  stimulated  ;  not  excit- 
ed ;  as,  unstimulated  nature.  L.  Beccher. 

UN-STIM'U-LA-TING,  a.  Not  exciting  motion  or 
action. 

UN-STING',  v.  t.    To  disarm  of  a  sting.  South. 

Elegant    dissertations  on    virtue   and    vice  —  will     not    misting 
calamity.  J.  M.  Mason. 

UN-STING'ED,  pp.    Deprived  of  its  sting.     Pollok. 

UN-STINT'ED,  a.     Not  stinted  ;  not  limited.  Skelton. 

UN-STIR'R£D,  (-sturd',)  a.  Not  stirred ;  not  agita- 
ted. Boyle. 

UN-STIR'RING,  a.     Not  moving  ;  not  agitating. 

UN-STITCH',  e.  t.    To  open  by  picking  out  stitches. 

Collier. 

UN-STITCH'ED,  (-sticht',)  a.     Not  stitched. 

UN-STITCH'ING,  ppr.  Opening  by  picking  out 
stitches. 

UN-STOOP'ING,  a.  Not  stooping  ;  not  bending  ;  not 
yielding  ;  as,  unstoopiug  firmness.  Shak. 

UN-STOP',  o.  t.  To  free  from  a  stopple,  as  a  bottle 
or  cask. 

2.  To  free  from  anv  obstruction  ;  to  open.     Boyle. 

UN-STOP'PED,  (-stopt',)  pp.    Opened. 

2.  a.     Not  meeting  any  resistance.  Dryden. 

UN-STOP'PING,  ppr.  Taking  out  a  stopper;  open- 
ing; freeing  from  obstruction. 

UN-SToR'ED,  a.  Not  stored  ;  not  laid  up  in  store ; 
not  warehoused. 

2.  Not  supplied  with  stores;   as,  a  fort  unstored 
with  provisions. 

UN-STo'RI-ED,  pp.    Not  related  in  story. 

UN-STORM'£D,  a.  Not  assaulted;  not  taken  by  as- 
sault. Jlddison. 

UN-STRAIN'.ED,  a.     Not  strained  ;  as,  unstrained  oil. 
2.  Easy  ;    not  forced  ;   natural ;   as,  an  unstrained 
derivation.  Hakewill. 

UN-STRAIT'EN-ED,  a.  Not  straitened  ;  not  con- 
tracted. 

UN-STRAT'I-FI-£D,  a.  Not  stratified  ;  not  formed 
or  being  in  strata  or  layers.  Cleaoeland. 

UN-STRENGTII'EN-ED,  a.  Not  strengthened  ;  not 
supported  ;  not  assisted.  Hooker. 

UN-STRING',  v.  t.  To  relax  tension  ;  to  loosen  ;  as, 
to  unstring  the  nerves. 

2.  To  deprive  of  strings  ;  as,  to  unstring  a  harp. 

3.  To  loose  ;  to  untie. 

4.  To  tnke  from  a  string  ;  as,  to  unstring  beads. 
UN-STRING'ING,  ppr.   Depriving  of  strings  ;  loosing 

from  a  string. 

UN-STRUCK',  a.  Not  struck  ;  not  impressed  ;  not 
affected  :  as,  unstruck  with  horror.  Philips. 

UN-STRUNG',  pp.  Relaxed  in  tension  ;  loosed  ;  un- 
tied ;  taken  from  a  string,  as  beads. 

UN-STUD'I-ED,  (-stud'itl,)  a.  Not  studied  ;  not  pre- 
meditated. .  Dryden. 

2.  Not  labored  ;  easy  ;  natural ;   as,  an  unstudied 
style. 

UN-STO'DI-OUS,  a.  Not  studious;  not  diligent  in 
study.  Dwio-ht. 

UN-STUFF'ED,  (-stuff,)  a.  Not  stuffed  ;  not  filled  ; 
not  crowded.  Shedc. 


UN-STUNG',  pp.     Not  stung. 

UN-SUB-DO'ED,  a.  Not  subdued  ,  not  brought  into 
subjection  ;  not  conquered  ;  as,  nations  or  passions 
unsubdued. 

UN-SUB'JE€T,  a.  Not  subject ;  not  liable  ;  not  ob- 
noxious. 

UN-SUB-JECT'ED,  a.     Not  subjected  ;  not  subdued 

UN-SUB'JU-GA-TED,  a.     Not  subjugated. 

UN-SUB-MISS'IVE,  a.   .Not  submissive  ;  disobedient 

UN-SUB-MISS'IVE-LY,  adv.     Not  submissively. 

UN-SUB-MIT'TING,  a.  Not  submitting;  not  obse- 
quious; not  readily  yielding.  Thomson. 

UN-SUB-OR'Df-NA-TED,  a.  Not  subordinated  or 
reduced  to  subjection. 

UN-SUB-ORN'ED,  a.  Not  suborned  ;  not  procured 
by  secret  collusion.  Jish.     Hume. 

UN-SUB-SCRIB'ING,  a.     Not  subscribing.     Camper. 

UN-SUB'SI-DlZ-ED,  a.  Not  engaged  in  another's 
service  by  receiving  subsidies. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL,  (-shal,)  a.  Not  substantial ; 
not  solid.  Milton. 

2.  Not  real ;  not  having  substance.         Jldd,ison. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-ED,  a.  Not  made  substan- 
tial. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  Without  solidity  or 
substance. 

UN-SUB-VERT'ED,  a.  Not  overthrown  ;  not  entire- 
ly destroyed. 

UN-SU€-CEED'ED,  a.    Not  succeeded  ;  not  followed. 

Milton. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FIJL,  a.  Not  successful ;  not  produ- 
cing the  desired  event;  not  fortunate.        Jlddison. 

UN-SUe-CESS'FL'L-LY,a«'ij.  Without  success  ;  with- 
out a  favorable  issue  ;  unfortunately.  South. 

UN-SUC-CESS'FUL-NESS,  n.  Want  of  success  m 
favorable  issue. 

UN-SUe-CESS'IVE,  a.  Not  proceeding  by  a  flux  of 
parts  or  bv  regular  succession.  Hale. 

UN-SUCK'£D,  (un-sukt',)  a.  Not  having  the  breasts 
drawn.  Milton. 

UN-SUF'FER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  sufferable  ;  not  to  be 
endured  ;  intolerable. 

[But  the  word  now  used  is  Insufferable.] 

UN-SUF'FER-A-BLY,  adv.    So  as  not  to  be  endured. 
[For  this,  Insufferably  is  chiefly  used.] 

UN-SUF'FER-ING,  a.    Not  suffering  ;  not  tolerating. 

Youmr. 

UN-SUF-FI"CIENCE,  (-fish'ens,)  n.  Inability  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed. 

[For  this,  Insufficiency  is  used.] 

UN-SUF-FI"CIENT,  (-fish'ent,'  a.  Not  sufficient; 
inadequate. 

[For  this,  Insufficient  is  now  used.] 

UN-SIj'G'AR-£D,  a.    Not  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Bacon. 

UN-SOIT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  suitable  ;  unfit ;  not  adapt- 
ed ;  as,  timber  unsuitable  for  a  bridge. 

2.  Unbecoming  ;  improper  ;  as,  a  dress  unsuitable 
for  a  clergyman  ;  unsuitable  returns  for  favors. 

UN-SOIT'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  Unfitness  ;  incongruity  , 
impropriety.  Sbwffi, 

UN-SOIT'A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  unbecoming  or 
improper. 

2.  Incongruously  ;  as,  a  man  and  wife  unsuitably 
matched. 

UN-SOIT'ED,  a.  Not  suited;  not  fitted;  not  adapt- 
ed ;  not  accommodated. 

UN-SUIT'ING,  a.     Not  fitting  ;  not  becoming.     Shak, 

UN-SUL'LI-ED,  a.     Not  sullied  ;   not  stained  ;   not 
tarnished. 
2.  Not  disgraced  ;  free  from  imputation  of  evil. 

UN-SUL'LI-ED-LY,  adv.     Without  being  sullied. 

UN-SUNG',  a.  Not  snng  ;  not  celebrated  in  verse  ;  not 
recited  in  verse.  Jlddison. 

UN-SUN'N£D,  a.  Not  having  been  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Milton. 

UN-SU-PER'FLU-OUS,  a.     Not  more  than  enough. 

Milton. 

UN-SUP-PLANT'ED,  a.  Not  supplanted;  not  over- 
thrown by  secret  means  or  stratagem. 

UN-SUP-PLI'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  supplied. 

UN-SUP-PLI'ED,  a.  Not  supplied  ;  not  furnished 
with  things  necessary.  Dryden. 

UN-SUI'-PoRT'A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  supported  ; 
intolerable.     [But  Insupportable  is  generally  used.] 

UN-SUP-PoRT'A-BLE-NESS,;i.  Insupportableness. 
[The  latter  is  chiefin  used.] 

UN-SUP-PORT'A-BLY,  adv.  Insupportably.  [The 
latter  is  oenerallu  used.] 

UN-SUP-PoRT'ED,  a.    Not  supported;  not  upheld; 

not  sustained.  •  Milton. 

2.  Not  countenanced  ;  not  assisted.  Brown. 

UN-SUP.PRESS'£D,(-sup-prest',)a.  Not  suppressed  ; 
not  subdued  ;  not  extinguished 

UN-SUP'PU-RA-TIVE,  a.     Not  suppurating. 

UN-SORE',  (-shure',)  a.  [See  Sure.]  Not  fixed  :  not 
certain.  Pope. 

UN-SUR'GIC-AL,  a.  Not  in  a  surgical  manner  ;  not 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  surgery. 

UN-SUR-MIS'ED,  a.     Not  surmised. 

UN-SUR-MOUNT'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  sur- 
mounted or  overcome  ;  insuperable.  Locke. 

UN-SUR-PXSS'£D,  (-sur-p'ast',)  a.  Not  surpassed ; 
not  exceeded. 
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UN-SUR-REN'DER-.ED  a.  Not  surrendered  ;  not 
yielded  to  others.  Story. 

UN-SUS-CEP'TI-BLE,  a.  Not  susceptible  ;  not  capa- 
ble of  admitting  or  receiving  ;  as,  a  heart  unsuscepti- 
ble of  impressions  ;  a  substance  unsusceptible  of  change 
or  of  permanent  colors. 

UN-SUS-CEP'TI-BLE-NES9,  >  n.    Want  of  sucepti- 

UN-SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'[-TY,     (      bility. 

UN-SUS-CEP'Tl-BLY,  adv.    Without  susceptibility. 

UN-SUS-PECT',  for  Unsuspected,  is  not  in  use. 

UN-SUS-PECT'ED,  a.  Not  suspected  ;  not  consid- 
ered as  likely  to  have  done  an  evil  act,  or  to  have  a 
disposition  to  evil.  Swift.    Drydcn. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Pope. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ING,  a.  Not  imagining  that  any  ill 
is  designed  ;  free  from  suspicion.  Pope. 

UN-SUS-PEGT'ING-LY,  adv.    Without  suspicion. 

UN-SUS-P["CIOUS,   (-sus-pish'us,)   a.      Having   no 
suspicion  ;  not  indulging  the  imagination  of  evil  in 
others  ;  as,  an  unsuspicious  youth. 
2.  Not  to  be  suspected  ;  as,  unsuspicious  testimony. 

Mitford. 

UN-SUS-PI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Without  suspicion. 

UN-SUS-TAIN'A-BLE,  a.  Not  sustainable  ;  that  can 
not  he  maintained  or  supported  ;  as,  unsustainable 
pain  ;  a  suit  in  law  unsustainable. 

UN-SUS-TAIN'£.'D,a.  Not  sustained  ;  not  supported  ; 
not  seconded. 

UN-8US  TAIN'ING,  a.    Not  sustaining. 

UN-SVVaTHE',  v.  t.  To  take  a  swathe  from  ;  to  re- 
lieve from  a  bandage.  Addison. 

UN-SVVAT II'ED,  pp.    Relieved  from  a  bandage. 

UN-SWAY'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  swayed,  gov- 
erned, or  influenced  by  another.     [Little  used.] 

Shale. 

UN-SWAY'ED,  (-swade',)a.   Not  swayed  ;  not  wield- 
ed ;  as  a  scepter. 
2.  Not  biased  ;  not  controlled  or  influenced. 

UN-SWAV'ED-NESS,  n.  Steadiness;  state  of  being 
uugiiverned  by  another.  Hale. 

UN-SWEAR',  i.  u    To  recant  or  recall  an  oath. 

Spenser. 

UN-SWEAT',  (-swet',)  v.  t.  To  ease  or  cool  after  ex- 
ercise or  toil.  Milton. 

UN-SWEAT'ING,  (-swet'ing,)  a.     Not  sweating. 

Dryden. 

UN-SWEET',   a.      Not  sweet.      [Little  used.] 

Sprnser. 

UN-SWEPT',  a.  Not  cleaned  with  a  broom  ;  not 
swept ;  not  brushed.  Shak. 

UN-SUS-PEND'ED,  a.  Not  hung  up;  not  delayed; 
not  held  undetermined.  Wordsworth. 

UN-SWEUV'ING,  a.  Not  roving  ;  not  deviating  from 
any  rule  or  standard. 

UN-SWERV'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  firm,  undeviating 
manner. 

UN-SW<")RN',  a.  Not  sworn  ;  not  bound  by  an  oath  ; 
not  having  taken  an  oath ;  as,  the  witness  is  un- 
sworn. 

UN-SYM-MET'Rie-AL,  a.  Wanting  symmetry  or 
due  proportion  of  parts. 

2.  In  botany,  unsynjmetrical  flowers  are  such  as 
have  not  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  corolln,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals,  and  also  the  stamens,  regular 
and  similar.  Lindley. 

UN-SYM-MET'RIG-AL-LY,  adv.    Not  symmetrically. 

UN-SY.M'PA-TMIZ-tNG,  a.    Not  sympathizing. 

UN-SYM'PA-THIZ-ING-LY,adi7.  Without  sympathy. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'lC,  la.     Not  systematic  ;    not 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'I.€-AL,  j  having"  regular  order, 
distribution,  or  arrangement  of  parts.  Ames. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.     Without  system. 

UN-SYS'TEM-A-TIZ-JED,  )  a.     Not  systemized  ;  not 

UN-SYS'TEM-IZ-ED,  \  arranged  ill  due  order ; 
not  formed  into  system. 

UN-TACK',  v.  t.  To  separate  what  is  tacked  ;  to  dis- 
join ;  to  loosen  what  is  fast.  Milton. 

UN-TaINT'ED,  a.  Not  rendered  impure  by  admix- 
ture ;  not  impregnated  with  foul  matter ;  as,  un 
tainted  air. 

2.  Not  sullied  ;  not  stained;  unblemished;  as,  un- 
tainted virtue  or  reputation. 

3.  Not  rendered  unsavory  by  putrescence  ;  as,  un- 
tainted meat. 

4.  Not  charged  with  a  crime  ;  not  accused  ;  as,  he 
lived  untainted.  Shale. 

UN-TAINT'ED-LY,    adv.      Without    spot;    without 

blemish  ;  without  imputation  of  crime. 
UN-TAINT'ED-NESS,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being 

untainted  ;  purity.  Hall. 

UN-TAK'EN,   (-tak'n,)   a.     Not  taken  ;  not  seized; 

not  apprehended  ;  as,  a  thief  untaken. 

2.  Not  reduced  ;  not  subdued  ;  as,  untaken  Troy. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  swallowed. 

Untaken  away  ;  not  removed.    2  Cor.  iii. 
Unt  ken  up  ;  not  occupied  ;  not  tilled.         Boyle. 
UN-TALK'ED  of:  not  talked  of;  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 
UN-TAM'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  not  be  tamed  or  do- 
mesticated ;  that  can   not  be  reclaimed  from  a  wild 
state.  drew. 

2.  Not  to  be  subdued  or  reduced  to  control. 


UN-TAM'A-BLY,  adn.     Not  tamably. 

UN-'J'AM'jF.'D,  a.     Not  reclaimed  from  wildness;  not 

domesticated  ;  not  made  familiar  with  man  ;  as,  an 

untamed  beast. 

2.  Not  subdued  ;  not  brought  under  control ;  as,  a 
turbulent,  untamed  mind.  Drydcn. 

3.  Not  softened  or  rendered  mild  by  culture  ;  as,  an 
untamed  people.  Spenser. 

UN-TAN'GI-BLY,  adv.    Intangibly. 
UN-TAN"GLE,  (-tang'gl,)  v.  I.    To  disentangle ;   to 

loose   from   tangles    or    intricacy ;   as,  to    untangle 

thread. 

Untangle  lliis  cruel  chain.  Prior. 

UN-TAN"GLEO.  (-tang'gld,)  pp.    Disentangled. 

UN-TAN"GLING,  ppr.     Disentangling. 

UN-TAR'NISH-ED,  (-tar'nisht,)  a.  Not  soiled  ;  not 
tarnished  ;  not  stained  ;  unblemished  ;  as,  untarnished 
silk  ;  untarnished  reputation. 

UN-TASK'Ell,  (-taskt',)  a.    Not  tasked. 

UN-TaST'ED,  a.    Not  tasted  ;  not  tried  by  the  taste 
or  tongue. 
2.  Not  enjoyed  ;  as,  untastcd  pleasures. 

UN-TASTE'FUL,  a.  Having  no  taste ;  being  without 
taste. 

UN-TASTE'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  taste  or  grace- 
fulness ;  in  bad  taste.  Br.  Rev. 

UN-TAST'ING,  a.  Not  tasting;  not  perceiving  by 
the  taste.  Smith. 

UN-TAUGHT',  (-tawt',)  a.   Not  taught  ;  not  instruct- 
ed ;  not  educated  ;  unlettered  ;  illiterate.    Drydcn. 
2.  Unskilled  ;  new  ;  not  having  use  or  practice. 
A  tongue  untaught  to  plead  for  favor.  Shak. 

UN-TAX'£D,   (-takst',)  a.    Not  taxed  ;   not  charged 
with  taxes. 
2.  JVot  accused. 
UN-TEACH',  v.  t.;  pret.   and   pp.   Untaught.      To 
cause  to  forget  or  lose  what  has  been  taught. 

Experience  will  unteach  us.  Brown. 

UN-TKACH'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  taught  or 
instructed ;  indocile.  Milton. 

UN-TEACH'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  not 
readily  receiving  instruction  ;  indocility.  Scott. 

UN-TEEM'ING,  a.     Not  producing  young;  barren. 

UN-TEM'PER-ATE,  a.     Intemperate. 
[The  latter  is  now  used,] 

UN-TEM'PEIt-£D,  a.  Not  tempered  ;  not  duly  mixed 
for  use  ;  not  durable  or  strong. 

UN-TEMPT'ED,  a.  Not  tempted  ;  not  tried  by  en- 
ticements or  persuasions;  not  invited  by  any  thing 
alluring. 

UN-TEJIPT'ING,  a.  Not  tempting;  not  adapted  to 
tempt,  invite,  or  allure.  Bacon. 

UN-TEMPT'ING-LY,  adv.  Not  in  a  tempting  man- 
ner. 

UN-TEN' A  BLE,  a.  Not  tenable;  that  can  not  be 
held  in  possession  ;  as,  an  untenable  post  or  fort. 

Dryden.     Clarendon. 
2.  That  can  not  be  maintained  or  supported  ;  not 
defensible  ;    as,   an    untenable    doctrine  ;    untenable 
ground  in  argument. 

UN-TEN'ANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  fit  for  an  occupant; 
not  in  suitable  repair  or  condition  for  a  tenant. 

UN-TEN'ANT-ED,  a.  Not  occupied  by  a  tenant ;  not 
inhabited.  Temple. 

UN-TEND'ED,  a.  Not  tended  ;  not  having  any  at- 
tendant. Thomson. 

UN-TEN'DER,  a.    Not  tender  ;  not  soft. 

2.  Wanting  sensibility  or  affection.  Shak. 

UN-TEND'ER-ED,  a.  Not  tendered  ;  not  offered  ;  as, 
untendered  money  or  tribute.  Shak. 

UN-TEN'I)ER-LY,  adv.     Without  tenderness. 

UN-TENT',  v.  I.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  [Little 
used.]  Shak. 

UN-TENT'ED,  a.  Not  tented  ;  not  having  a  tent  ap- 
plied. Shak, 

UN-TERM'IN-A-TING,  a.    Not  limiting ;  not  ending. 

UN-TER'RI-FI-ED,  (-re-f  fde,)  a.  Not  terrified  ;  not 
affrighted  ;  not  daunted.  Miltun. 

UN-TEST'ED,  a.  Not  tested  ;  not  tried  by  a  stand- 
ard. Adams's  Lcct. 

UN-THANK'ED,  (-thankt  ,)  a.  Not  thanked  ;  not  re- 
paid with  acknowledgments.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  received   with   thankfulness  ;   as,  an   un- 
thanked  reprieve.     [Unusual.]  Drydcn. 

UN-THANK'FJJL,  a.     Not  thankful;  ungrateful  ;  not 
making  acknowledgments  for  good  received. 
For  he  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  —  Luke  vl. 

UN-THANK'FUL-LY,  adv.  Without  thanks;  with- 
out a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  favors.      Boyle. 

UN-THANK'FUL-NESS,  n.  Neglect  or  omission  of 
acknowledgment  for  good  received  ;  want  of  a  sense 
of  kindness  or  benefits  ;  ingratitude. 

Immoderate  favors  breed  first  unlkankfulnesa,  and   afterward 
hate.  Haymard. 

[See  Tacitus's  Ann.  iv.  18.] 

UN-THAWED,  a.  Not  thawed ;  not  melted  or  dis- 
solved ;  as  ice  or  snow.  Pope. 

UN-THE-O-RET'ie,         (  a.     Not  depending  on  the- 

UN-THE-O-RET'IC-AL,  j  ory  or  speculation  ;  not 
speculative.  Coleridge. 

UN-THINK',  v.  t.     To  dismiss  a  thought.  Shale. 


UN-THINK'ING,   a.      Not    thinking;    not    heedful- 
thoughtless  ;  inconsiderate  ;  as,  unthinking  youth. 

2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflection  ;  as,  a  round, 
unthinkintr  face.  Pope. 

UN-THINK'ING-LY,      adv.        Without    reflection; 
thoughtlessly. 

UN-THINK'l'NG-NESS,  n.    Want  of  thought  or  re- 
flection ;  habitual  thoughtlessness.  Halifax. 

UN-THORN'Y,  a.     Not  thorny  ;  free  from  thorn6. 

Brown. 

UN-TIIOUGHT'FUL,  (-thawt'ful,)  a.     Thoughtless  ; 
heedless.  Cowley. 

UN-THOUGHT'  of;  not  thought  of;  not  regarded; 
not  heeded.  Shak. 

UN-THREAD',  (-thred',)  v.  t.    To  draw  or  take  out 
a  thread  from  ;  as,  to  unthread  a  needle. 

2.  To  loose.  Milton. 

UN-THREAD'ED,  pp.     Deprived  of  a  thread. 

UN-THREAD'ING,  ppr.     Depriving  of  a  thread. 

UN-THREAT'EN-ED,    (-thret'nd,)    a.      Not  threat- 
ened ;  not  menaced.  K.  Charles. 

UN-THIIEAT'£N-1NG,  a.     Not  indicating  a  menace. 

UN'THRIFT,   7t.     A  prodigal  ;    one  who  wastes  his 
estate  by  extravagance.  Dryden, 

UN-THRIFT'I-LY,  ado.     Without  frugality.      Collier. 

UN-THRIFT'I-NESS,  n.     Waste  of  property  without 
necessity  or  use  ;  prodigality;  profusion.     Huyward. 

UN-THRIFT'Y,  a.     Prodigal  ;  lavish  ;  profuse  ;  "spend- 
ing property  without  necessity  or  use.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  thriving  ;  not  gaining  property  ;  as,  an  un- 
thrifty farmer. 

3.  Not  gaining  flesh  ;  as,  an  unthrifty  ox. 

4.  Not  vigorous  in  growth,  as  a  plant. 
UN-THRlV'ING,  a.     Not  thriving  ;  not  prospering  in 

temporal  affairs  ;  not  gaining  property. 

UN-THRONE',  v.  t.    To  remove  from  a  throne,  or 
from  supreme  authority  ;  to  dethrone. 

UN-THRoN'£D,  pp.     Removed  from  a  throne  ;   de- 
posed. 

UN-TIIRONG'ED,  a.    Not  crowded  by  a  multitude. 

UN-Tl'I)[-LY,  adv.     In  an  untidy  manner. 

UN-TI'Dl-NESS,  ?i.    Want  of  tidiness  or  neatness. 
2._Unseasonableness. 

UN-Tl'DY,  a.     Not  tidy  ;  not  seasonable  ;  not  ready. 
2.  Not  neatly  dressed  ;  not  in  good  order. 

UN-TlE',  7i.  t.    To  loosen,  as  a  knot ;  to  disengage 
the  parts  that  form  a  knot.     Untie  the  knot. 

2.  To  unbind  ;  to  free  from  any  fastening ;  as,  to 
untie  an  iron  chain.  .  Wuller. 

3.  To  loosen  from  coils  or  convolution  ;  as,  snakes 
untied.  Pope. 

4.  To  loose  ;  to  separate  something  attached  ;  as, 
to  untie  the  tongue. 

5.  To  resolve  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear.  Watts. 
UN-TI'ED,  (-tide',)  pp.    Loosed,  as  a  knot ;  unbound  ; 

separated  ;  resolved. 

2.  a.  Not  tied  ;  not  bound  or  gathered  in  a  knot ; 
loose. 

3.  Not  fastened  with  a  knot. 

4.  Not  held  by  any  tie  or  band. 

UN-TIL',  prep,     [un  and  till.     See  Till.]     To ;  used 
of  time. 

He  and  his  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day 
of  the  captivity.  —  Judges  xviii. 

2.  To;  used  of  objects.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  Preceding  a  sentence  or  clause,  to;  that  is,  to 
the  event  mentioned,  or  the  time  of  it;  as,  until  this 
hour  ;  until  this  year. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  —  until  Shiloh  come.  — 
Gen.  xlix. 

4.  To  the  point  or  place  of. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 

Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 

5.  To  tile  degree  that. 

Thou   shall  push  Syria,  until   diey  be  consumed.  —  2   Chron. 

xviii. 
Note.  —  Until  is  always  the  same  part  of  speech  in 
fact,  and  has  the  same  signification.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  it  is  followed  sometimes  by  a  single 
word  denoting  time,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  verb  de- 
noting an  event,  or  a  word  denoting  place  or  degree. 
The  sense  is  in  all  cases  to  ;  and  till  may  be  used  as 
its  substitute,  and  in  modern  usage  it  is  most  com- 
mon. 
UN-TILE',  v.  t.     To  take  the  tiles  from  ;  to  uncover 

by  removing  tiles.  Swift. 

UN-TIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Stripped  of  tiles  ;  not  tiled. 
UN-TIL'ING,  ppr.     Stripping  of  tiles. 
UN-TILL'ED,  a.     Not  tilled  ;  not  cultivated. 

Mortimer* 
UN-TIM'BER-£D,  a.     Not  furnished  with  timber. 

Shak. 
2.  Not  covered  with   timber-trees  ;   as,  untimbered 
land. 
UN-TIiME'LY,  a.     Happening  before  th    usual  time  ; 
as,  untimely  frost. 

2.  Happening  before  the  natural  time;  premature; 
as,  untimely  death  ;  untimchi  fate.  Dryden. 

UN-TlME'LY,  adv.    Before'the  natural  time. 

What  is  untimely  done.  Shak. 

UN-TINe'Tl[R-ED,   a.    Not  tinctured;   not  tinged, 
stained,  mixed,  or  infected.  QvliUmiUi. 
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UNT 

UN-TING'ED,  (-tii.jd',)  a.  Not  tinged  ;  not  stained  ; 
not  discolored;  as,  water  untinged;  untinged  beams 
of  light.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  infected.    •  Swift. 

UN-TIR'ABLE,  a.'  That  can  not  be  wearied  ;  inde- 
fatigable ;  unwearied.  Shak. 

UN-TIR'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  untira- 
b!e. 

UN-TIR'£D,  a.    Not  tired  ;  not  exhausted  by  labor. 

Dryden. 

UN-TIR'ING,  a.  Not  becoming  tired  or  exhausted; 
as,  untirinsr  patience. 

UN-TIR'ING-LY,  adv.    Indefatigably. 

UN-TITH'ED,  a.    Not  subjected  to  tithes.      Pollok. 

UN-TI'TLIED,  a.  Having  no  title ;  as,  an  untitled  ty- 
rant. Shak. 

UNTO,  prep.  [Compound  of  wn,  not,  and  to.]  It  is 
used  instead  of  to,  but  it  is  not  in  our  mother  tongue, 
nor  is  it  used  in  popular  discourse  or  in  modern 
writings.  It  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  as  obsolete 
and  not  legitimate. 

UN-ToLD',  a.    Not  told  ;  not  related  ;  not  revealed. 
Waller.     Dryden. 
2.  Not  numbered  ;  as,  money  untold. 

UN-TOUR',  (-toom',)».  t.     To  disinter.  Fuller. 

UN-TOMB'£D,  (-toomd',)  pp.  Disinterred  ;  removed 
from  a  tomb. 

UN-TOOTFI'SOME,  a.    Not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

UN-TOR-MENT'ED,  a.    Not  put  in  pain  ;  not  teased. 

UN-TOSS'ED,  (-tost',)  a.     Not  tossed. 

UN-TOUCH'A-BLE,(-tuch'a-bl,)a.  Not  to  be  touched. 

Feltham. 

UN-TOUCH'ED,  (un-tucht',)  a.  Not  touched  ;  not 
readied  ;  not  hit.  Stephens. 

2.  Not  moved ;  not  affected  ;  as,  the  heart  un- 
touched. 

3.  Not  meddled  with ;  as,  books  untouched  for 
years. 

UN-To'WARD,  a.  Froward  ;  perverse ,  refractory  ; 
not  easily  guided  or  taught.    Acts  ii. 

2.  Awkward  ;  ungraceful ;  as,  untoward  words. 

Creech. 

3.  Inconvenient;  troublesome;  unmanageable; 
as,  an  untoward  vow.  Hudibras. 

UN-To'WARD-LY,  adv.  In  a  froward  or  perverse 
manner ;  perversely  ;  ungainly.  Tillotson. 

UN-TO'WARD-LY,  a.  Awkward;  perverse;  fro- 
ward. Locke. 

UN-To'WARD-NESS,  n.  Awkwardness  ;  froward- 
ness  ;  perverseness.  Bp.  Wilson. 

UN-TOW'ER-ED,  a.    Not  defended  by  towers. 

UN-TRACE' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  traced  or  fol- 
lowed South. 

UN-TRACED,  (un-traste',)  a.  Not  traced;  not  fol- 
lowed. 

2.  Not  marked  by  footsteps.  Denham. 

3.  Not  marked  out. 

UN-TRACK'ED,    (-trakt',)    a.      Not    tracked ;    not 
marked  by  footsteps. 
2.  Not  followed  by  the  tracks. 
UN-TRACT' A-BLE,  a.     [L.  intractabilis.] 

1.  Not  tractable  ;  not  yielding  to  discipline;  stub- 
born ;  indocile ;  ungovernable ;  as,  an  untraclable 
son.  Locke. 

2.  Rough;  difficult.  Milton. 

3.  Not  yielding  to  the  heat  or  to  the  hammer,  as 
an  ore. 

[In-tiiactable  is  more  generally  used.] 
UN-TRACT' A-BLE-NESS,  n.     Refractoriness;  stub- 
bornness ;  unwillingness  to  be  governed,  controlled, 
or  managed.  Locke. 

UN-TRA1)'ING,  a.     Not  engaged  in  commerce ;  as,  an 

untrading  country  or  city. 
UN-TRAINED,  a.     Not  trained  ;  not  disciplined  ;  not 
skillful.  Milton. 

2.  Not  educated  ;  not  instructed 


My  wit  untrained. 


Shak. 


3.  Irregular;  ungovernable;  as,  untrained  hope. 

Herbert. 

UN-TRAM'MEL-£D,  a.  Not  trammeled  ;  not  shack- 
led. Herbert. 

UN-TRAM'PLED,  a.     Not  trod  upon. 

UN-TRANS-FER' A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred or  passed  from  one  to  another ;  as,  power  or 
right  untransferable. 

UN-TRANS-FER'RED,  a.  Not  transferred  ;  not  con- 
veyed or  assigned  to  another  ;  as,  titles  or  rights  un- 
transferred. 

UN-TRANS-FORM'ED,  a.  Not  metamorphosed  ;  not 
transmuted. 

UN-TRANS-LAT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
translated.  Oray. 

UN-TRANS  LAT'ED,  a.  Not  translated  or  rendered 
into  anotl  tx  language. 

UN-TRAN  S'MI-GRA-TED,  a.    Not  transmigrated. 

Scott. 

UN-TRA  .nTS-MIT'TED,  a.    Not  transmitted. 

UN-TRANS-MOT'A-BLE,a.  That  can  not  be  changed 
into  a  different  substance. 

UN-TRANS-PAR'ENT,  a.  Not  transparent;  not  di- 
aphanous ;  opaque  ;  not  permeable  by  light.  Boyle. 

UN-TRANS-PIR'ED,  a.  Not  having  escaped  from 
secrecy. 


UNT 

UN-TRANS-PoRT'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  trans- 
ported. Ed.  Rev. 

UN-TRANS-PoRT'ED,  a.     Not  transported. 

UN-TRANS-POS'ED,  (un-trans-pozd',)  a.  Not  trans- 
posed ;  having  the  natural  order.  Rambler. 

UN-TRA V'EL-ED,  a.  Not  traveled  ;  not  trodden  by 
passengers  ;  as,  an  untravelcd  forest. 

2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries  ;  as,  an  «n- 
traveled  Englishman.  Addison. 

UN-TRAV'ERS-ED,  (-trav'erst,)  a.  Not  traversed  ; 
not  passed  over. 

UN-TREAD',  (un-tred',)  o.  t.  To  tread  back;  to  go 
back  in  the  same  steps.  Shak. 

UN-TREAS'UR-ED,  (un-trezh'urd,)  a.  Not  treas- 
ured ;_not  laid  up  ;  not  reposited.  Shak. 

UN-TREAT' A-BLE,  a.  Not  treatable  ;  not  practica- 
ble.    [JVot  used.]  Decay  of  Piety. 

UN-TRKM'BLING,  a.  Not  trembling  or  shaking  ; 
firm  ;  tteady.  Montgomery. 

UN-TRilM'BLING-LY,  adv.  Without  trembling ; 
firmly 

UN-TR  SNCH'ED,  (-trencht',)  a.  Not  cut  into  long 
hollows. 

UN-TKES'PASS  ING,  s.  Not  violating  another's 
right. 

UN-TRI'ED,  a.    Not  tried  ;  not  attempted.    Milton. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced  ;  as,  untried  sufferings. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial ;  »ot  heard  and  deter- 
mined ill  law.     The  cause  remains  untried. 

UN-TRIM'MED,  a.    Not  trimmed  ;  not  pruned  ;  not 

dressed  ;  not  put  in  order. 
UN-TRIT'U-RA-TED,  a.    Not  reduced  to  powder  by 

rubbing  or  grinding.  Journ.  Sci. 

UN-TRI'UMPH-A-BLE,  a.    That  admits  no  triumph. 

[Barbarous,  and  not  used.]  Hudibras. 

UN-TRI'UMPH-£D,  (-trl'umft,)   a.      Not  triumphed 

over. 
UN-TROD',  )   a.     Not  having  been   trod;    not 

UN-TROD'DEN,  ]      passed  over ;  not  marked  by  the 

feet.  Milton.    Addison. 

UN-TROLL'£D,  a.    Not  bowled  ;  not  rolled  along. 

Dryden. 
UN-TROUB'L£D,  (un-trub'ld,)  a.     Not  troubled  ;  not 

disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  business ;   free  from 

trouble.  Shak. 

2.  Not  agitated ;  not  ruffled  ;  not  confused  ;  free 
from  passion  ;  as,  an  untroubled  mind.  Milton. 

3.  Not  agitated  ;   not  moved ;    as,  an  untroubled 
lake. 

4.  Not   disturbed   or  interrupted    in    the    natural 
course  ;  as,  u/itroublcd  nature.  Speyiser. 

5.  Not  foul;  not  turbid;  clear;  as,  an  untroubled 
stream. 

UN-TROUB'LED-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  free  from 
trouble  ;  unconcern.     [Not  used.]  Hammond. 

UN-TROE',  a.  Not  true;  false  ;  contrary  to  the  fact. 
The  story  is  untrue. 

2.  Not  faithful  to  another  ;  not  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  a  husband,  wife,  vassal,  &c. ;  false  ;  disloyal. 

3.  Inconstant,  as  a  lover.  [Dryden. 
UN-TRu'LY,  adv.    Not  truly  ;  falsely  ;  not  according 

to  reality. 

UN-TRUSS',  v.  t.  To  untie  or  unfasten  ;  to  loose 
from  a  truss  ;  to  let  out.  Dryden. 

UN-TRUSS'£D,  (-trust',)  a.  Not  trussed ;  not  tied 
up. 

UN-TRUST'[-NESS,  n.  Unfaithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  trust. 

UN-TRUST'WOR-THY,  a.    Not  deserving  of  conn- 

UN-TRUST'Y,  a.    Not  trusty ;  not  worthy  of  confi- 
dence ;  unfaithful. 
UN-TROTH',  n-t  Contrariety  to  truth ;  falsehood. 

2.  Want  of  veracity.  Sandys. 

3.  Treachery  ;  want  of  fidelity.     [Obs.]      Sliak. 

4.  False  assertion. 

No  untruth  can  possibly  avail  the  ptlron  and  defender  lone. 

Hooker. 
UN-TROTH'FUL,  a.    Wnntlng  in  veracity. 
UN-TRCTEI'FUL-LY,  a*.     Not  truthfully  ;  falsely. 
UN-TRuTH'FJJL-NESS,  ».      WaEt   of   veracity   or 

fidelity. 
UN-TUCK',  v.  t.    To  unfold  or  undo  a  tuck.     Ash. 
UN-TUCK'ER-£D,  a.     Having  na  tucker;  as,  an  tm- 

tuckered  neck.  Addison. 

UN-TUM'BLED,  a.     Not  rolled  ;  not  rumpled. 
UN-TuN'A-BLE,  a.     Not  harmonious  ;  not  musical. 

Bacon. 

2.  Not  capable  of  making  music.  Tatler. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  tunod  or  brought  to  the 
proper  pitch. 

UN-TON'A-BLE-NESS,  n.    Want,  of  harmony. 
UN-TuN'A-BLY,  adv.     Inharmoniously. 
UN-TuNE',  v.  t.    To  make  incapable  of  harmony. 
Untune  that  string.  Shak. 

2.  To  disorder. 

Untuned  and  jarring  sensea.  Shak. 

UN-TON'£D,  pp.     Made  incapable  of  producing  har- 
mony. 
UN-TUR'BAN-ED,  a.    Not  wearing  a  turban. 

Southey. 
UN-TURN'ED,  a.    Not  turned.     He  left  no  stone  un- 
turned. 


UNV 

UN-TO'TOR-ED,  a.      Uninstructed ;   untaught;   as, 

untutored  infancy.  Prior. 

UN-TWlNE',  e.  t.     To  untwist.  Waller. 

2.  To  open  ;  to  disentangle.  Bacon. 

3.  To  separate,  as  that  which  winds  or  clasps. 

Ascliam. 

UN-TWIN'ED,  pp.     Untwisted  ;  disentangled. 

UN-TWIST',  v.  t.    To  separate  and  open,  as  threads 
twisted  ;  or  to  turn  back  that  which  is  twisted. 
2.  To  open  ;  to  disentangle ;  as  intricacy. 

UN-TWTST'ED,  ;;;).     Separated;  opened. 

UN-TWIST'ING,  ppr.    Separating  ;  disentangling. 

UN-TV'      See  Untie. 

UN-U'NI-FORM,  a.  Not  uniform  ;  wanting  uniform- 
ity.    [Little  used.] 

UN-U-NIT'ED,  a.     Not  united.  Cudworth. 

UN-UP-BRAID'ING,  a.    Not  upbraiding. 

UN-UP-HELD',  a.    Not  upheld  ;  not  sustained. 

Pollok. 

UN-UP-LIFT'ED,  a.    Not  raised  up. 

UN-URG'£D,  (-urjd',)  a.  Not  urged;  not  pressed 
with  solicitation.  Shak. 

UN-US'£D,  (-yuzd',)  a.  Not  put  to  use;  not  em- 
ployed. 

2.  That  has  never  been  used. 

3.  Not  accustomed  ;   as,  hands  unused  to  labor  ; 
hearts  unused  to  deceit. 

UN-USE'FJJL,  a.     Useless  ;  serving  no  good  purpose. 

Philips. 

UN-US'U-AL,  (-yu'zhu-al,)  a.  Not  usual  ;  not  com- 
mon ;  rare  ;  as,  an  un usual  season  ;  a  person  of  unu- 
sual graces  or  erudition. 

UN-US'U-AL-LY,  (-yu'zhu-al-Ie,)  adv.  Not  common- 
ly ;  not  frequently  ;  rarely.  This  summer,  1828,  has 
been  unusually  rainy. 

UN-US'U-AL-NESS,  n.  Uncommonness  ;  infrequen- 
cy  ;  rareness  of  occurrence.  ,  Broome. 

UN-UT'TER-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be  uttered  or 
expressed;  ineffable;  inexpressible;  as,  unutterable 
anguish  ;  unutterable  joy. 

UN-VA'CA-TED,  a.     Not  made  vacant.       H.  Clay. 

UN-VaIL',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  vail  from  ;  to  uncover; 
to  disclose  to  view.     She  unvailcd  her  face. 

UN-VAIL'£D,  a.    Stripped  of  a  vail  ;  disclosed. 

UN-VaIL  ING,  a.  Removing  a  vail  from  ;  uncover- 
ing ;  disclosing. 

UN-VAL'U-A-BLE,  a.  Being  above  price ;  invaluable. 
[But  Invaluable  is  the  word  now  used.] 

UN-VAL'U-ED,  (-val'yude,)  a.  Not  valued ;  not 
prized  ;  neglected.  Shak. 

2.  Inestimable  ;  not  to  be  valued.  Shak. 

3.  Not  estimated  ;  not  having  the  value  set. 
UN-VAN'dUISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  con- 
quered. Bp.  Kino-. 

UN-VAN'QUISH-ED,  (-vank'wisht,)  a.  Not  con- 
quered :  not  overcome.  Milton. 

UN-VA'PJ-A-BLE,  a.  Not  variable  ;  not  changeable 
or  alterable.  [But  Invariable  is  the  word  now 
used.] 

UN-VA'RI-ED,  a.  Not  varied  ;  not  altered  ;  not  di- 
versified. 

UN-VA'RI-E-GA-TED,  a.  Not  variegated ;  not  di- 
versified. 

UN-VAR'NISH-£D,  (-v'ar'nisht,)  a.  Not  overlaid  with 
varnish. 

2.  Not  artificially  colored  or  adorned;  not  artfully 
embellished  ;  plain. 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.  Shak. 

UN-VA'RY-ING,    a.      Not   altering;    not    liable    to 

change  ;    uniform.  Locke. 

UN-VA'RY-ING-LY,  adv.     Without  being  liable  to 

change. 
UN-VEIL',  (-vale'.)     See  Unvail. 
UN-VEIL'ED-LY,  adv.     Plainly  ;    without   disguise. 

[Little  used.] 
UN-VEN'ER-A-ELE,  a.    Not  venerable  ;  not  worthy 

of  veneration.  Shak. 

UN-VEN'TI  LA-TED,  a.    Not  fanned  by  the  wind; 

not  purified  bv  a  free  current  of  air. 
UN-VER'DANT,  a.    Not  verdant ;  not  green  ;  having 

no  verdure.  -  Congreve 

UN-VER'I-T A-BLE,  a.     Not  true.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown. 
UN-VERS'ED,  (-verst',)  a.    Not  skilled  ;  not  versed ; 

unacquainted  j  as,  unversed  in  spinning.  Blackmore. 
UN-VEX'ED,  (-vekst',)  a.    Not  vexed  ;  not  troubled  ; 

not  disturbed  or  irritated.  Dryden. 

UN-VIN'DI-CA-TED,  a.     Not  defended. 
UN-VI'O-LA-TED,  a.    Not  violated  ;  not  injured ;  as, 

unviolatcd  honor. 

2.  Not  broken  ;  not  transgressed  ;  as,  laws  immo- 
lated. 
UN-VIR'TU-OUS,   (vurt'yu-us,)  a.     Not  virtuous  ; 

destitute  of  virtue.  Shak. 

UN-VIR'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.     Not  virtuously. 
UN-VIS'  ARD,  v.  t.     To  unmask.  Milton. 

UN-VIS'IT-ED,  a.    Not  visited  ;  not  resorted  to  ;  not 

frequented. 
UN-VI'TAL,  a.    Not  vital ;  not  affecting  life. 

Med.  Repos. 
UN-VI''TIa-TED,  )  ,^w-  .  d  ,  (  a.     Not  vitiated  ; 
UN-VI"CIA-TED,  j  I  v  sn     lea'>  I     not  corrupted. 

B.  Jonson. 
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UN-VIT'RI-FI-ED,  a.  Not  vitrified  ;  not  converted 
into  glass. 

UN-VOL'A-TIL-IZ-ED,  a.    Not  volatilized.    Jlikin. 

UN-VoTE',  v.  t.  To  contravene  by  vote  a  former 
vote  ;   to  annul  a  former  vote.  Burke. 

U.\'-VO(JCH'ED,  (-vouciit',)  a.     Not  fully  attested. 

UN-VOWED,  a.  Not  consecrated  by  solemn  prom- 
ise. Hoo'ier. 

UN-VOW'EL-ED,  a.     Having  no  vowels.     Skinner. 

UN-VOY'AGE-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  navigated  or 
passed  over  on  a  fluid.     [JVut.  used.]  Milton. 

UN-VUL'GAR,  a.     Not  common.  B.  Jonson. 

UN-VUL'NER-A-BLE,  a.  Not  vulnerable  ;  that  can 
not  be  wounded.     [Invulnerable  is  mostly  used.] 

UN-WXlT'ED  on;  not  attended. 

UN-WaK'£N  ED,  a.  Not  awakened;  not  roused 
from  sleep  or  stupidity. 

UN-WALL'ED,  a.  Not  surrounded,  fortified,  or  sup- 
ported bv  a  wall.  Knolles. 

UN-WANT'ED,  a.     Not  wanted.  Mdford. 

UN-WaRES',  ado.    Unexpectedly. 
[For  this,  Unawares  is  used.] 

UN-WA'Rl-LY,  adv.  Without  vigilance  and  cau- 
tion ;  heedlessly.  Digiy. 

UN-WA'RI-NESS,  ii.  Want  of  vigilance;  want  of 
caution  ;  carelessness  ;  heedlessness.         Spectator. 

UN-WAR'LIKE,  a.  [See  War.]  Not  fit  for  war; 
not  used  to  war;  not  military.  Waller. 

UN-WARM'£D,  a.     [See  Warm.]     Not  warmed. 
2.  Not  excited  ;  not  animated.  Addison. 

UN-WARN'ED,  a.  [See  Warn.]  Not  cautioned  ; 
not  previously  admonished  of  danger.  Locke. 

UN-WARP',  v.  t.  [See  Warp.]  To  reduce  back 
what  is  warped.  Evelyn. 

UN-WARP' ED,  (-worpt',)  a.  Not  warped  ;  not  bi- 
ased ;  not  turned  from  the  true  direction  ;   impartial. 

Thomson. 

UN-WARP'ING,  a.  Not  bending;  unyielding;  not 
deviating.  Dwirrht. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLE,  a.  Not  defensible;  not 
vindicable  ;  not  justifiable  ;  illegal ;  unjust ;  im- 
proper. South. 

UN-VVAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being 
unwarrantable. 

UN-WAR'RANT-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  can 
not  he  justified.  Wake. 

UN-WAR'RANT-ED,  a.  Not  warranted  ;  not  au- 
thorized. 

2.  Not  ascertained  ;  not  assured  or  certain. 

3.  Not  covenanted  to  be  good,  sound,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  ;  as,  an  unwarranted  horse. 

UN-Wa'RY,  a.  Not  vigilant  against  danger ;  not 
cautious  ;  unguarded  ;  precipitate.  Locke.  Drydcn. 
2.  Unexpected.    [Obs.] 

UN-WASH'ED,  (-wosht',)  )   a.      Not    washed;    not 

UN-WAS  H'EN,  j         cleansed    by    water. 

Matt.  XV. 

UN-WAST'ED,  a.  Not  lost  by  extravagance  or  neg- 
ligence ;  not  lavished  away  ;  not  dissipated. 

2.  Not  consumed  by  time  or  violence. 

3.  Not  lost  by  exhaustion,  evaporation,  or  other 
means. 

UN-WXST'ING,  a.    Not  growing  less ;  not  decaying. 

Pope. 
UN-WaST'ING-LY,  ado.    Without  waste. 
UN-WATCII'£D,  (-wotcht',)   a.     Not  guarded  with 

vigilance. 
UN-WATCH'FUL,  a.    Not  vigilant.  Scott. 

UN-WA'TER-ED,  a.     [See  Water.]     Not  watered; 

dry.  Pope. 

UN-WS'VER-ING,  a.     Not  wavering  or  unstable  ; 

firm  ;  not  fluctuating. 
UN-Wa'VER-ING-LY,  adv.    With  firm  constancy. 
UN-WAY'ED,  (-wade',)  a.  Not  used  to  travel.    [Bad, 

and  not  used.]  Suckling. 

UN-WkAK'EN-ED,    a.      Not    weakened;    not    en- 
feebled. Boyle. 
UN-WEALTH'Y,  (un-welth'y,)  a.    Not  wealthy". 

Langhorne. 
UN-WF.AN'ED,   a.      Not  weaned;   not  withdrawn 

from  the  mother's  milk. 
UN-WEAP'ON-ED,  (un-wep'nd,)  a.      Not  furnished 

with  weapons  or  offensive  arms.  Ralegh. 

UN-WEA'Rl-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  be  wearied  ; 

indefatigable.     [Little  used.]  Hooker. 

UN-WEA'RI-ED,  a.    Not  tired  ;  not  fatigued. 

Dryden. 
2.  Indefatigable;  continual;  that  does  not'tireor 

sink  under  fatigue  ;  as,  unwearied  perseverance. 

Rogers. 
UN-WEA'RI-ED-LY,  adv.    Without  tiring  or  sinking 

under  fatigue. 
UN-WeA'RI-£D-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  unwea- 
ried. _  Baxter. 
UN-WeA'RY,  (-wee're,)  a.     Not  weary  ;  not  tired. 
UN-WeA'RY,  v.  t.    To  refresh  after  fatigue. 

Temple. 
UN-WeA'RY-ING,  a.     Not  making  weary. 
UN-WeAVE',  v.  t.    To  unfold  ;   to   undo  what  lias 

been  woven.  Sandys. 

UN-WEAVING,    ppr.      Undoing    what    has    been 

woven. 
UN-WED',  a.     Unmarried.  Shale. 

UN-WED'DED,  a.     Unmarried  ;  temaining  single. 


UN-WEDGE' A-BLE,  (un-wedj'a-bl,)  a.      Not   to  be 
split  with  wedges.     [Barbarous,  and  not  used.] 

Shak. 
UN-WEED'ED,   a.      Not    weeded;    not    cleared    of 

weeds.  Sltak. 

UN-WEEP'ED,  (-weepf.)     See  Unwept. 
UN-WEET'ING,  a.    [See  Weet  and  Wit.]     Igno- 
rant ;  unknowing,     f  Obs.]  Spenser. 
UN-WEET'ING-LY,  adv.    Ignorantly.     [Obs.] 

Spenser 
UN-WEIGH'ED,  (-wade',)  a.   Not  weighed  ;  not  hav- 
ing the  weight  ascertained. 

Solomon  led  all  the  vessels  unweighed.  —  1  Kings  vii. 

2.  Not  deliberately  considered  and  examined ;  as, 
to  leave  arguments  or  testimony  unweighed. 

3.  Not  considerate  ;  negligent ;  as, words  unweighed. 

Pope. 
UN-WEIGH'ING,(-wa'ing.)  a.  Inconsiderate ;  thought- 
less. Shak. 
UN-WEL'COME,   a.      Not  welcome  ;    not   grateful ; 

not    pleasing;     not  well   received;    as,   unwelcome 

news  ;    an  unwelcome  guest. 
UN-WEL'GOME-L  Y,  adv.   Not  in  a  welcome  manner. 
UN-WELL',  a.    Not  well ;   indisposed  ;   not  in  good 

health. 

[It  expresses  less  than  Sick.] 
UN-WELL'NESS,  n.   State  of  being  indisposed.  [JVot 

in  use.]  Chesterfield. 

UN-WEPT',  a.    Not  lamented  ;  not   mourned.     The 

profligate  lives  despised,  and  dies  unwept. 
UN-WET',  a.     Not  wet  or  moist.  Dryden. 

UN-WHIP'PED,  (-whipt',)  /  a.      Not    whipped  ;    not 
UN-WHIPT',  \      corrected  with  the  rod. 

Pope. 
UN-WHIS'PER-ED,  a.     Not  whispered. 
UN-WHoLE',  a.    [See  Whole.]     Not  sound  ;  infirm. 

[JVot  in  use.] 
UN-WHoLE'SOME,  (-hol'sum,)  a.    Not  wholesome  ; 

unfavorable  to  health;  insalubrious;  as,  unwholesome 

air  or  food.  Bacon. 

2.  Pernicious  ;  as,  unwholesome  advice. 
UN-WHoLE'SOlIE-NESS,  n.      Insalubrity;  state  or 

quality  of   being   injurious   or   noxious   to    health; 

as,  the  unwholcsomeness  of  a  climate. 
UN-WIELD'I-LY,  adv.    Heavily;  with  difficulty. 

Dryden. 
UN-WIELD'I-NESS,  n.     Heaviness;  difficulty  of  be- 
ing moved  ;  as  the  unwieldincss  of  a  corpulent  body. 

Donne. 
UN-WIELD'Y,  a.    That  is   moved   with  difficulty; 

unmanageable;  bulky;  ponderous;   as,  an  unwieldy 

bulk  ;  an  unwieldy  rock. 
UN-WILL'ED,  a.    Not  wiiled  ;  not  produced  by  the 

will. 
UN-WILL'ING,  a.    Not  willing;  loath;  disinclined; 

reluctant ;  as,  an  unwilling  servant. 
UN-WILL'ING-LY,  adv.     Not  with    good  will ;    not 

cheerfully;  reluctantly. 
UN-WILL'ING-NESS,  n.    Loathness  ;  disinclination  ; 

]"gI  UCtSMC6» 

UN-WILT'ED,  a.    Not  wilted  ;  fresh. 

UN-WIND',  v.  t. ;  prct.  and  pp.  Unwound.     To  wind 

off;   to  loose    or  separate  what  is  wound  or  con- 
volved ;  as,  to  unwind  thread  or  a  ball. 
2.  To  disentangle.  Hooker. 

UN-WIND',  ».  i.    To  admit  evolution.       Mortimer. 
UN-WIND'ING,  a.    Not  winding. 

2.  ppr.    Winding  off. 
UN-WING'ED,  a.    Not  provided  with  wings. 
UN-WlP'ED,  (-wipt',)  a.    Not  cleaned  by  rubbing. 

Shak. 
UN-WISE',  a.      Not  wise;    not    choosing  the    best 

means  for  the  end  ;  defective  in  wisdom  ;  as,  an  un- 
wise man  ;  unwise  kings. 
2.  Not  dictated  by   wisdom  ;   not  adapted  to  the 

end  ;  as,  unwise  measures. 
UN-WISE'LY,  ado.    Not  wisely  ;  not  prudently  ;  as, 

unwisely  rigid  ;  unwisely  studious. 
UN-WISH',  v.  t.    To  wish  that  which  is  not  to  be. 

[JVot  in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-WISH'ED,  (-wisht',)  a.    Not  wished  ;  not  sought ; 

not  desired.  Pope. 

UN-WIST',  a.     Not  known.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

UN-WIT',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  understanding.     [JVot 

in  use.]  Shak. 

UN-WITH-DRAW'ING,  a.    Not  withdrawing;  con- 

tinuallv  liberal!  Milton. 

UN-Wltfl'ER-ED,  a.    Not  withered  or  faded. 
UN-WITHERING,  a.    Not  liable  to  wither  or  fade. 

Cowper. 
UN-WITH-STOOD',  a.     Not  opposed.  Philips. 

UN-WIT'NESS-ED,  (-wit'nest,)  a.    Not  witnessed  ; 

not  attested  by  witnesses  ;  wanting  testimony. 
UN-WIT'TI-LY,  adv.     Without  wit.  Cowley. 

UN-WIT'TING-LY,   adv.      Without    knowledge    or 

consciousness;   ignorantly;  as,   he  has  unwittingly 

injured  himself,  or  his  neighbor. 
UN-WIT'TY,  a.    Not  witty ;  destitute  of  wit. 

Shenstone. 
UN-WIV'ED,  a.  Having  no  wife.  [JVot  used.]  Scldeyi. 
UN-WOM'AN,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a 

woman.  Sandys. 

UN-WOM'AN-LY,  a.     Unbecoming  a  woman. 


UN-WOXT',        )   ,  „,  ,   I  a.  Unaccustomed  ;  un- 

UN-WONT'ED,  j  (-""""  '>  j  used;  not  made  fa- 
miliar by  practice;  as,  a  child  unwonted  to  stran- 
gers ;  sea  calves  unwonted  to  fresh  water.         May. 

2.  Uncommon  ;  unusual  ;  infrequent ;  rare ;  as, 
an  unwonted  meteor  ;  unwonted  changes.       Drydcn. 

UN-WONT'ED-LY,  adv.  In  an  unaccustomed  man- 
ner. 

UN-WONT'ED-NESS,  n.    Uncommonness  ;  rareness. 

Taylor. 

UN-WOOD'ED,  a.  Destitute  of  trees,  timber,  or 
wood;  not  producing  trees.  The  prairies  of  the  west 
are  unwnoded. 

UN-WOO'EIJ,  a.    Not  wooed  ;  not  courted.      Shak. 

UN-WORK'ING,  a.     Living  without  labor.      Locke. 

UN-WORK'MAN-LTKE,  a.     Unskillful. 

UN-WOULD'LI-NESS.  n.    State  of  being  unworldly 

UN-WOitLD'LY,  (-wurkl'le,)  a.     Not  worldly. 

UN-WORM'ED,  a.     Not  wormed.     [JVot  used.] 

Brawn,  ty  Fl. 

UN-WoRN',  a.     Not  worn  ;  not  impaired.      Yov.ua. 

UN-WOR'RI-£D,  (-wur'rid,)  a.     Not  worried. 

UN-WOR'SHIP-ED,  (-wur'shipt,)  a.  Not  worshiped  ; 
not  adored.  Milton. 

UN-WOR'SIIIP-ING,  a.  Not  worshiping  ;  habitually 
neglecting  the  worship  of  God.        ./.  M.  Matthews. 

UN-WOR'THr-LY,  (-wur'the-le,)  adv.  [See  Worthy 
and  Worth.]  Not  according  to  desert;  without  due 
regard  to  merit;  as,  to  treat  a  man  unworthily. 

UN- WO  It  "F  HI-NE3S,  n.     Want  of  worth  or  'merit. 

UN-WCR'THY,  (-wur'the,)  a.  Not  deserving;  fol- 
lowed by  of.  As  sinners,  we  are  utterly  unworthy  oj 
the  divine  favor. 

2.  Not  deserving;  wanting  merit.  Receive  your 
unworthy  son  into  favor.  One  great  evil  of  govern- 
ment is,  that  unworthy  men  are  elected  or  appointed 
to  fill  important  offices. 

3.  Unbecoming;  vile;  base;  "as,  unworthy  usage 
or  treatment.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  suitable  ;  inadequate.  This  opinion  is  un- 
worthy tif  its  author. 

UN-WOUND',  pp.  of  Unwind.  Wound  off;  untwist- 
ed. Mortimer. 

UN-WOUND'ED,  a.      Not  wounded  ;    not  hurt  ;  not 

injured  in  body  ;  as,  unwouuded  enemies.      Milton. 

2.  Not  hurt ;  not  offended  ;  as,  unwounded  ears. 

Pope. 

UN-WOUND'ING,  a.    Not  hurting. 

UN-WOVE',  prct.  of  Unweave. 

UN-WoV'EN,  a.     Not  woven. 

UN-WRAP',  (-rap'.  1  v.  t.  To  open  what  is  wrapped 
oi  folded 

UN-WREATHE',  v.  t.    To  untwist  or  untwine. 

Boyle. 

UN-WRENCH'£D,  (-rencht',)  a.  Not  strained  ;  not 
distorted.  Cowper. 

UN-WKINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  v.  t.  To  reduce  wrinkles  ;  to 
smooth.  Jlnacharsis. 

UN-WRINK'LED,  a.  Not  shrunk  into  furrows  and 
ridges. 

UN-WRIT'ING,  a.  Not  writing ;  not  assuming  the 
character  of  an  author  ;  as,  an  unwriting  citizen. 

UN-WRIT'TEN,   (-rit'n,)   a.    Not   written  ;    not  re- 
duced to  writing ;  verbal. 
2.  Blank  ;  containing  no  writing.  South. 

Unwritten  doctrines,  in  religion,  are  such  as  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral  or  tradi- 
tional doctrines. 

Unwritten  laws,  are  such  as  have  been  delivered 
down  by  tradition  or  in  songs.  Such  were  the  laws 
of  the  early  nations  of  Europe. 

The  unwritten  law  (L.  lex  non  scripta)  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States,  called  common  law,  is  such 
as  has  not  the  authority  of  statutes,  not  having  origi- 
nated from  any  legislative  act,  or  originating  from 
some  act  not  now  extant.  This  law  is  now  contained 
in  the  reports  of  judicial  decisions. 

UN-WRONG'ED,  a.     Not  treated  unjustly. 

UN-WROUGHT',  (-rawt',)  a.  Not  labored ;  not 
manufactured  ;  not  reduced  to  due  form.    Druden. 

UN-WRUNG',  (-rung',)  a.     Not  pinched.  Shall. 

UN-YIkLD'ED,  (-yeeld'ed,)  a.  Not  yielded;  not 
conceded  ;  not  given  up.  Drydcn. 

UN-YIeLD'ING,  a.  Not  yielding  to  force  or  persua- 
sion ;  unbending;  unpliant;  stiff;  firm:  obstinate. 

Med.  Repos. 
2.  Not  giving  place.  Thomson. 

UN-YIkLD'ING-LY,  ado.    Unbendingly  ;  obstinately. 

UN-YIELD'ING-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  unyield- 
ing. 

UN-YOKE',  v.  t.  To  loose  from  a  yoke  ;  to  free  from 
a  yoke. 

Unyoke  the  steers.  Sliak. 

9.  To  part;  to  disjoin.  Shak. 

UN-YOK'ED,  (-yokt',)  pp.    Freed  from  the  yoke. 

2.  a.     Not  having  worn  the  yoke.  Drydcn. 

3.  Licentious  ;  unrestrained.  Shak. 
UN-YOK'ING,  ppr.     Freeing  from  the  yoke. 
UN-ZoN'ED,  a.     Not  bound  with  a  girdle  ;  as,  an  wu- 

loncd  bosom.  Prior. 

UP,  adv.      [Sax.  up,  upp  ;  G.  auf;   D.  and  Dan.  op; 
Sw.  up.] 
1.  Aloft  ;  on  high. 

But  up  or  down.  Milton. 
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The  gen  lie  archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms. 


UPB 

2.  Out  of  bed.     He  is  not  up.  Shak. 

3.  Having  risen  from  a  seat. 

Sir  Roger  was  up.  Addison. 

4.  From  a  state  of  concealment  or  discumbiture. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 

Up  with  my  tent.  Sliak. 

6.  Above  the  horizon.    The  sun  is  up. 

7.  To  a  state  of  excitement.  He  was  wrought  up 
to  a  rage. 

8.  To  a  state  of  advance  or  proficiency. 

Till  we  have  wrought  ourselves  up  to  this  degree  of  Christian 
indifference.  Atterbury. 

9.  In  a  state  of  elevation  or  exaltation. 

Those  that  were  up  kept  othere  low.  Spenser. 

10.  In  a  state  of  climbing  or  ascending.  We  went 
up  to  the  city  or  town. 

11.  In  a  state  of  insurrection. 

57.  ah. 

Dryden. 

12.  In  a  state  of  being  increased  or  raised.  The 
river  is  up  ;  the  flood  is  up.  Dryden. 

13.  In  a  state  of  approaching;  as,  up  comes  a  fox. 

L'Estrange. 

14.  In  order.     He  drew  up  his  regiment. 

15.  From  younger  to  elder  years ;  as,  from  his 
youth  up. 

Up  and  down  ;  from  one  place  to  another  ;  here  and 
there. 

2.  From  one  state  or  position  to  another;  back- 
ward and  forward. 

Up  to ;  to  an  equal  hight  with ;  as,  up  to  the  chin 
in  water. 

2.  To  a  degree  or  point  adequate.  Live  up  to  the 
principles  professed. 

Up  with;  raise;  lift;  as,  up  with  the  fist;  up  with 
the  timber. 

Up  is  much  used  to  modify  the  actions  expressed 
by  verbs.  It  is  very  often  useful  and  necessary,  very 
often  useless. 

To  bear  up  ;  to  sustain. 

To  go  up  ;  to  ascend. 

To  lift  up ;  to  raise. 

To  get  up ;  to  rise  from  bed  or  a  seat. 

To  bind  up  ;  to  bind  together. 

To  blow  up;  to  inflate  ;  to  distend  ;  to  inflame. 

To  grow  up  ;  to  grow  to  maturity. 

Up  stream  ;  from  the  mouth  toward  the  head  of  a 
stream  ;  against  the  stream  ;  hence,  up  is  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  head  of  a  stream  or  river ;  as,  up  the 
country. 

Up  sound;  in  the  direction  from  the  sea;  opposed 
to  down  sound,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  ebb  tide. 

Up  is  used  elliptical ly  for  get  up,  expressing  a  com- 
mand or  exhortation. 

Up,  let  us  be  going.  — Jiulgcs  xix. 
UP,  prep.    From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place.    Go  up  the 

hill.  Bacon. 

U/PAS,  n.  A  tree  common  in  the  forests  of  Java  and 
of  the  neighboring  isles,  the  secretions  of  which  are 
poisonous.  It  has  been  fabulously  reported  that  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  it  is  deleterious. 

P.  Cyc.     Brande. 
UP-BEAR',  v.  t.;  pret.  Upbore;   pp.   Upborne,     [up 
and  bear.     See   Bear.] 

1.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift ;  to  elevate.         Milton. 

2.  To  sustain  aloft;  to  support  in  an  elevated  sit- 
uation. 

Upborne  they  fly.  Pope. 

3.  To  support ;  to  sustain.  Spenser. 
UP-BXND',  v.  I.     To  bind  up.  Collins. 
UP-BLOW,  v.  U     To  blow  up.     [JVot  used.]     Spenser. 
UP-BRaID',   v.  t.       [Sax.  upgebredan,   to    reproach  ; 

gebrxdan,  to  roast,  to  dilate  or  extend,  to  draw,  as 
a  sword  ;  bredan,  to  braid  ;  Dan.  bebrejder,  to  up- 
braid.] 

1.  To  charge  with  something  wrong  or  disgrace- 
ful ;  to  reproach  ;  to  cast  in  the  teeth  ;  followed  by 
with  or  for,  before  the  thing  imputed  ;  as,  to  upbraid 
a  man  for  his  folly  or  his  intemperance. 

Yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.  Shak. 

He  upbraided  them  udth  their  unbelief.  —  Matt.  xvi. 

[The  use  of  to  and  of,  after  upbraid,  —  as,  to  up- 
braid a  man  of  his  gain  by  iniquity,  to  upbraid  to  a 
man  his  evil,  practices,  —  has  been  long  discontin- 
ued.] 

2.  To  reproach  ;  to  chide. 

God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. — 
James  i. 

3.  To  reprove  with  severity. 

Then  he  began  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done.  —  Matt.  xi. 

4.  To  bring  reproach  on.  Addison. 
How  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wickedness  I    Sidney. 

5.  To  treat  with  contempt.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
UP-BRAID'ED,  pp.    Charged  with  something  wrong 

or  disgraceful ;  reproached  ;  reproved. 
UP-BRAID'EIt,  n.    One  who  upbraids  or  reproves. 
UP-BRAID'ING,  ppr.    Accusing;  casting  in  the  teeth  ; 

reproaching;  reproving. 
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UP-BRaID'ING,m.  A  charging  with  something  wrong 
or  disgraceful ;  the  act  of  reproaching  or  reproving. 

I  have  too  long  borne 
Tour  blunt  upbraiding.  Shak. 

2.  The  reproaches  or  accusations  of  conscience. 
UP-BRAID'ING-LY,  adv.     In  an  upbraiding  manner. 
UP-BRAY',  for  Upbraid,  to  shame,  is  not  in  use. 

Spenser. 
UP-BROUGHT',  (up-brawt',)  a.      Brought   up;    edu- 
cated.    [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
UP'CAST,  a.     Cast  up  ;  a  term  in  bowling. 
2.  Thrown  upward  ;  as,  with  upcast  eyes. 

Dryden. 
UP'CAST,  u.  In  bowling,  a  cast ;  a  throw.  Skalc. 
UP  COIL/.ED,  a.  Made  into  a  coil.  Wordsworth. 
UP-GOIL'ING,  a.  Winding  into  a  coil.  Southey. 
UP-DRAVV,  v.  t.  To  draw  up.  [JVot  in  use.] 
rTP  DRAWN',  pp.     Drawn  up.  [Milton. 

UP  FILL'ING,  a.  Filling  up. 
UP-FLUNG',  o.  Thrown  up. 
UP-GATH'EU,  v.  t.    To  contract.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
UP-GRoW',  v.  i.     To  grow  up.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Milton. 
UP'HAND,  a.    Lifted  by  the  hand.  Moxon. 

UP-HeAV'AL,  ?j.     A  heaving  or  lifting  up. 
UP-IIEAVE',  v.  t.    To  heave  or  lift  up  from  beneath. 
UP-HEAVED,  pp.  or  a.    Heaved  or  lifted  up  from 

beneath. 
UP-HeAV'ING,  ppr.    Heaving  or  lifting  up. 
UP-HELD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Uphold.    Sustained  ;  sup- 
ported. 
UP'HERS,  n.  pi.     In  architecture,  a  name   given   to 

poles  used  in  scaffolding.  Brande. 

UP'HILL,  a.  Difficult,  like  the  act  of  ascending  a 
hill;  as,  uphill  labor.  Clarissa., 

UP-HoARD',  v.  t.    To  hoard  up.     [JVot  used.] 

Spenser.     Shah. 
UP-HoLD',  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Upheld.     [Ufholden 
is  obsolete.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high  ;  to  elevate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support ;  to  sustain ;  to  keep  from  falling  or 
slipping. 

Honor  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit.  —  Prov.  xxix. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  support  in  nny  state.  Ralegh. 

5.  To  continue  ;  to  maintain.  Hooker. 

6.  To  keep  from  being  lost. 

Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  t\iv  day.  Shak. 

7.  To  continue  without  failing.  Holder. 

8.  To  continue  in  being.  Hahewill. 
UP-HoLD'ER,  n.    One  that  upholds  ;  a  supporter  ;  a 

defender  ;  a  sustainer.  Swift.    Hale. 

2.  An  undertaker  ;  one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

Gay. 

UP-HoL'STER-ER,  n.  [from  up  and  hold.]  One 
who  furnishes  houses  with  beds,  curtains,  and  the 
like.  Pope. 

UP-HoL'STER-Y,  n.  Furniture  supplied  by  uphol- 
sterers. 

UP'LAND,  n.  [up  and  land.]  High  land  ;  ground  el- 
evated above  the  meadows  and  intervals  which  lie 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 
hills;  land  which  is  generally  dry.  It  is  opposed  to 
Meadow,  Marsh,  Swamp,  Interval,  &c.  Uplands 
are  particularly  valuable  as  affording  pasture  for 
sheep. 

UP'LAND,  a.     Higher  in  situation  ;  being  on  upland  ; 
as,  upland  inhabitants. 
2.  Pertaining  to  uplands  ;  as,  upland  pasturage. 

UP-LAND'iSH,  a.  Pertaining  to  uplands  ;  dwelling 
on  high  lands  or  mountains.  Chapman. 

UP-LAY',  v.  t.     To  lay  up  ;  to  hoard.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Donne. 

UP-Lf.AD',  v.  t.    To  lead  upward.  Milton. 

UP-LED',  pp.    Led  upward. 

UP-LIFT',  v.  U  To  raise  aloft ;  to  raise ;  to  elevate  ; 
as,  to  uplift  the  arm.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  parti- 
ciple ;  as,  uplifted  eyes ;  uplifted  arms. 

Milton.    Swift. 

UP-LIFT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Raised  high  ;  lifted  ;  ele- 
vated. 

UP-LIFT'ING,  ppr.     Lifting  up  ;  elevating. 

UP-LOOK',  v.  t.     To  look  up.     [JVot  in  use.]     Shak. 

UP'MoST,  a.     [up  and  most.]    Highest ;  topmost. 

Dryden. 
[Little  used.     We  generally  use  Uppermost.] 

UP-ON',  prep.  [Sax.  ufnn,  ufon,  or  nfe.  This  is  prob- 
ably up  and  on ;  the  Sax.  ufe  being  the  G.  anf,  up.] 
On.  J7p»7t  has  the  sense  of  on,  and  might  perhaps 
be  wholly  dispensed  with. 

1.  Resting  or  being  on  the  top  or  surface  ;  as,  be- 
ing upon  a  hill,  or  upon  a  rock  ;  upon  a  field  ;  upo7i  a 
table;  upon  a  river;  7/770*7  the  altar;  upon  the  roof. 
He  has  his  coat  upo/t  his  back  ;  his  hat  is  upon  his 
head. 

2.  In  a  state  of  resting  or  dependence  ;  as,  upon 
this  condition  ;  he  will  contract  with  you  7ipoii  these 
terms.  Upon  our  repentance  we  hbpe  to  be  for- 
given. 

3.  Denoting  resting,  as  a  burden.  Impose  upon 
yourself  this  task. 
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4.  In  the  direction  or  part  of;  as,  upon  the  right 
hand. 

5.  Relating  to.  They  are  now  engaged  upo7i  the 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

6.  In  consideration  of;  as,  upo7i  the  whole  matter. 

Dryden. 

7.  Near  to ;  as,  a  village  /ipon  the  Thames. ' 

8.  With,  or  having  received.  He  came  upon  an 
hour's  warning. 

9.  On  the  occasion  of ;  engaged  in  for  the  execu- 
tion of.     He  sent  the  officer  upon  a  bold  enterprise. 

10.  In;  during  the  time  of;  as,  upon  the  seventh 
day  ;  upon  the  first  of  January. 

11.  Noting  security ;  as,  to  borrow  money  upon 
lands,  or  7/po7i  mortgage. 

12.  Noting  approach  or  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.  — Judges  xvi. 

13.  Noting  exposure  or  incurring  some  danger  or 
loss.  You  do  this  upon  pain  of  death,  or  upon  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

14.  At  the  time  of;  on  occasion  of.  What  was 
their  conduct  upoTt  this  event  ? 

15.  By  inference  from,  or  pursuing  a  certain  sup- 
position. Upon  his  principles,  we  can  have  no  stable 
government. 

16.  Engaged  in.     What  is  he  7tpo77  ?  Locke. 

17.  Having  a  particular  manner.  The  horse  is  now 
upon  a  hard  trot.  Dryden. 

18.  Resting  or  standing,  as  on  a  condition.  He  is 
put  7tpo7t  his  good  behavior. 

19.  Noting  means  of  subsistence  or  support.  Cat- 
tle live  7/p07t  grass. 

20.  Noting  dependence  for  subsistence ;  as,  pau- 
pers come  upon  the  parish  or  town. 

To  take  upon  ;  to  assume. 

To  assume  upon  ;  in  law,  to  promise  ;  to  undertake. 

UP'PER,  a.     [comp.  from   up.]     Higher   in    place  ;  as 

the  upper  lip;   the  upper  side  of  a  thing.     An  upper 

story  is  a  higher  one  ;  the  upper  story  is  the  highest. 

So  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

2.  Superior  in  rank  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  upper  house 
of  a  legislature. 

Upper-works ;  in  a  ship,  the  parts  above  water 
when  the  ship  is  properly  balanced  for  a  voyage  ;  or 
that  part  which  is  above  the  main  wale.  Cyc. 

UP'PER-LEATH'ER,  (leth'er,)  n.    The  leather  foi 

the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes. 
UP-PER-HAND',  71.     Ascendency;  superiority. 
UP'PER-MoST,  a.  superl.     [upper  and  most.] 

1.  Highest  in  place  ;  as,  the  uppermost  seats. 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost.  Swift. 

3.  Predominant ;  most  powerful.  Dryden. 
UP-PTL'ED,  a.     Piled  upward.                 Wordsworth. 
UP'PISH,  a.    Proud  ;  arrogant.     [A  low  word.] 
UP-RaISE',  v.  t.    [up  and  raise.]     To  raise  ;  to  lift  up 
UP-RAIS'ED,  pp.     Lifted  up. 

UP-RaIS'ING,  71.    A  raising  or  elevation. 

UP-REAR',  17.  t.  [up  and  rear]  To  rear  up ;  to 
raise.  Gay. 

UP-UeAR'ED,  pp.     Reared  up;  raised. 

UP'RIGHT,  (up'nte,)  a.  [up  and  right.  This  word 
is  marked  in  books  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  But  it  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  second,  and  the  accent  on  either  syl- 
lable of  its  derivatives  is  admissible.] 

1.  Erect ;  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  as,  an  upright  tree;  an  upright  post.  Among 
mechanics,  plumb. 

2.  Erected  ;  pricked  up ;  shooting  directly  from 
the  body. 

All  have  their  ears  upright.  Spenser. 

WiLh  chattering  teeth  and  bristling  hair  upright.         Dryden. 

3.  Honest ;  just ;  adhering  to  rectitude  in  all  social 
intercourse  ;  not  deviating  from  correct  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  as,  an  upright  man.     Job  i. 

4.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 

Conscience  rewards  upright  conduct  with  pleasure. 

/.  M.  Mason. 

UP'RIGHT,  71.  In  architecture,  a  representation  or 
draught  of  the  front  of  a  building;  called  also  an 
Elevation,  or  Orthography.     [Little,  used.] 

Cyc.     Gwilt. 
2.  Something  standing  erect  or  perpendicular. 
UP-RIGHT'EOUS-LY,  (-rl'chus-,)  adv.   In  an  upright 

or  just  manner.  Shak. 

UP'RIGHT-HEART'ED,  a.    Having  an  upright  heart. 
UP'RIGHT-LY,  adv.    In  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  in  an  erect  position. 

2.  Honestly  ;  with  strict  observance  of  rectitude ; 
as,  to  live  uprightly.  Dryden. 

He  that  walkelh  uprightly  walketh  surely.  —  Prov.  x. 

UP'RIGHT-NESS,  71.    Perpendicular  erection. 

Waller. 
2.  Honesty;    integrity   in   principle    or  piactice; 
conformity  to  rectitude  and  justice  in  social  dealings. 
The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness. 

Atterbury. 

UP-RISE',  v.  i. ;  pret.  Uprose;  pp.  Uprisen.  To  rise 
from  bed  or  from  a  seat. 

Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light.  Pope. 
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2.  To  ascend  above  the  horizon. 

Uprose  the  sun.  Cowley. 

3.  To  ascend,  as  a  hill.     [  Obs.]  ShaJc. 
1'P-RISE',  ii.    A  rising;  appearance  above  the  hori- 
zon.    [Ob.*.]  Shak. 

IJP-RISTNvJ,  ppr.    Rising;  ascending. 
UP-RIS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  rising. 

Thou    kuowest  my   down-sitdng  and    mine   uprising.  —  Pi. 
cxxxix. 

UP'RdAR,  n.  [D.  aproer ;  G.  aufruhr;  auf  up,  and 
riihrcn,  to  stir,  to  beat,  D.  roercn,  Sw.  rora,  upror. 
In  verse,  it  is  sometimes  accented  on  the  second 
syllable.] 

Great  tumult ;  violent  disturbance  and  noise ; 
bustle  and  clamor. 

The  Jews  who  believed  not  —  Bet  all  the  city  in  an  uproar. — 
Acts  xvii. 

Horror  thus  prevailed, 
And  wild  uproar.  Philips. 

UP-RoAR',  v.  t.  To  throw  into  confusion.  [Not  in 
use.  ] 

UP-RoAR'I-OUS,  a.  Making  a  great  noise  and  tu- 
muli. 

UP-RoAR'I-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  noise  and 
tumult. 

UPRoLL',  v.  t.    [up  and  roll.']    To  roll  up.    Milton. 

UP-RoLL'£D,  pp.     Rolled  up. 

UP-KOOT',  v.  t.  [up  and  root.]  To  root  up;  to  tear 
up  by  the  roots  ;  as,  to  uproot  the  hills  or  trees. 

Dryden. 

UP-ROOT'ED,  pp.    Torn  up  by  the  roots. 

UP-UOU8E',  (up-rouz',)  v.  t.  [up  and  rouse.]  To 
rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake.  Shak. 

UP-ROUS'KD,  pp.    Roused  from  sleep. 

UP-ROUS'ING,  ppr.     Rousing  from  sleep. 

UP-SET',  v.  t.  [up  and  set.]  To  overturn;  to  over- 
throw ;  to  overset ;  as  a  carriage. 

UP-SET',  n.  An  overturn  ;  an  overthrow  ;  as  of  a 
carriage. 

UP'SHOT,  n.  [up  and  shot.]  Final  issue ;  conclu- 
sion ;  end  ;  as,  the  upshot  of  the  matter. 

Here  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all.  Burnet. 

Upside  down;  the  upper   part   undermost.     As   a 
phrase,  this  denotes  in  confusion;  in  complete  dis- 
order. South. 
UP-SNATCH'ING,  a.    Snatching  up ;  seizing.  — 

Jitherstone. 
UP'SPRING,  n.     [up  and  spring.]    An  upstart.     [J\Tot 

in  use.]  Shah. 

UP-SPRING',  v.  i.     To  spring  up.     [Mot  in  use] 

Sachvillc. 
UP-STAND',  v.  i.    To  be  erected.     [Not  used.] 

May. 
UPSTART',  v.  i.    [up  and  start.]     To  start  or  spring 

up  suddenly.  Dryden. 

UP'START,  n.  One  that  suddenly  rises  from  low 
life  to  wealth,  power,  or  honor.  Spenser 

2.  Something  that  springs  up  suddenly. 

Milton.     Bacon. 
UP'START,  a.    Suddenly  raised.  Shak. 

UP  STAY',  ».  L    [up  and  stay.]     To  sustain  ;  to  sup- 
port. Milton. 
UP-STAY'ING,  ppr.     Supporting. 
UP-SWARM',   v.  U    [See   Swarm.]     To  raise   in   a 

swarm.     [Not  in  use/]  Shak. 

UPTAKE',  v.  t.     [up  and  take.]    To  take   into  the 

hand.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser, 

UP-TEAR',  ».  t     [up  and  tear.]    To  tear  up. 

Milton. 
UP-TRAIN',  v.  t.    [up  and  train.]     To  train  up ;  to 

educate.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

UP-TURN',  v.  t.  [up  and  turn.]  To  turn  up;  to 
throw  up  ;  as,  to  upturn  the  ground  in  plowing. 

Milton.     Pope. 
UP'WARD,  a.     [up  and  ward,  Sax.  weard,  L.  versus.] 
Directed  to  a  higher  place  ;  as,  with  upward  eye  ; 
with  upward  speed.  Dryden.     Prior. 

UP'WARD,  n.     The  top.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

UP'WARD,  adv.  Toward  a  higher  place  ;  opposed  to 
Downward. 

Upward  I  lift  my  eye.  Walt*. 

2.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  struck  dumb ;  looking  upward,  we  speak 
and  prevail.  Hooker. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Upward  man, 
Downward  fish.  Milton. 

4.  More  than,  indefinitely.  Upward  of  ten  years 
have  elapsed ;  upward  of  a  hundred  men  were 
present. 

5.  Toward  the  source.    Trace  the  stream  upward. 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.  Pope. 

UP-WHIRL',  (-hwurl',)  v.  i.  [up  and  whir!.]  To 
rise  upward  in  a  whir! ;  to  whirl  upward.    Milton. 

UP-W11IRL',  v.  t.  To  raise  upward  in  a  whirling 
direction. 

UP-WIND',  v.  t.    [up  and  wind.]    To  wind  up. 

Spenser. 

U/RAN-GLIM'MER,  n.    Uranite,  which  see. 

U-RA'NI-A,  n. *  In  mythology,  the  muse  of  astronomy. 

'I'SAN-FTE,  n.     An  ore  of  uranium,  of  a  bright  green 
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or  yellow  color,  and  foliated  like  mica.  The  green 
variety  consists  of oxyd  of  uranium,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  copper,  and  is  called  Chalcolite  or  Copper 
Uranite.  The  yellow  contains  lime  instead  of 
copper,  and  is  called  Lime  Uranite.  Dana. 

U-RAN-IT'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  uranite,  or  resem- 
bling it. 

U-RA'NI-UM,  n.  [Gr.  ovpavos,  heaven,  or  a  planet  so 
called.] 

A  metal  discovered  in  1789  by  Klaprolh,  in  the 
mineral  called  pitchblende.  It  is  occasionally  found 
native  in  uran-ocher  and  uran-mica;  but  more  gen- 
erally it  is  obtained  from  pitchblende,  in  which  it  ex- 
ists with  iron,  copper,  lead,  antl  sometimes  with 
arsenic,  cobalt,  and  zinc.  Uranium  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  has  a  metallic  luster,  and  is  commonly 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  suffers  no  change 
from  exposure  to  the  air  at  common  temperatures, 
but  when  heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  a  protoxyd.  Henry. 

U'RAN-MI'CA,  n.    Uranite,  which  see. 

U'RAN-o'GHER,  j  it     A  yellow,  earthy  incrustation, 

IJ'RAN-o'CHRE,  )  supposed  to  be  the  oxyd  of  ura- 
nium, combined  with  carbonic  acid.  This  name  is 
also  applied  to  pitchblende,  which  see.  Dana. 

U.-RAN-OCRA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  ovpavos  and  ypatfa.] 
A  description  of  the  heavens. 

IJ-RAN-OL'O-GY,  n.      [Gr.    ovpavos,    heaven,   and 
\oyas,  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  heavens.    Mitchill. 

TJ-RAN-OS'eO-PY,  n.      [Gr.   ovpavos,   heaven,   and 
oKuireoj,  to  view.] 
Contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

IJ'RA-NUS,  h.  [L.l  One  of  the  primary  planets.  It 
is  about  ] ,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  about 
35,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  its  period  of  revolution 
round  the  sun  is  nearly  84  of  our  years.  It  has  also 
been  called  Herschel  and  Georgillm  Sidus. 

V  Brande. 

IJ-RA'O,  n.  The  native  name  of  a  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda  found  in  Mexico  and  South  America;  the  same 
with  Trona.  Ure. 

T-i'RATE,  7i.    A  compound  of  uric  acid  and  a  base. 

UR'BAN,  a.     [L.  vrbanus,  from  nrbs,  a  city.] 

Belonging  to  a  city  ;  as,  ap  urban  population. 

UR-BANE',  a.     [See  above.] 

Civil ;  courteous  in  manne-s  ;  polite. 

UR-BAN'I-TY,  7i.  [Fr.  urbanite  ;  L.  urbanitas,  from 
urbs,  a  city.] 

1.  That  civility  or  courtesy  of  manners  which  is 
acquired  by  associating  with  well-bred  people;  po- 
liteness ;  polished  manners.  Dryden.     Brown. 

2.  Facetiousness.  L'Estrange. 
UR'BAN-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  civil  and  courteous; 

to  polish.  Howell. 

UR'CE-O-LATE,  a.     [L.  urceohts,  vrceus,  a  pitcher.] 
In  botany  and  concliology,  shaped  like  a  pitcher  ; 
swelling  out  like  a  pitcher,  as  respects  the  body,  and 
contracted  at  the  orifice ;  as  a  calyx  or  corol. 

Martyn.     Lee. 
UR'CIHN,  n,     [Arm.  heureuchin ,  L.  erinaccus.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  hedgehog. 

2.  A  name  of  slight  anger  given  to  a  child  ;  as,  the 
little  urchin  cried. 

URE,  71.  Use ;  practice.  [Obsolete,  but  retained  in 
Inure.] 

U'RE-A,  7i.  An  animal  substance  obtained  from 
urine.  It  is  crystalline,  transparent,  and  colorless, 
and  of  a  pearly  luster.  It  has  the  form  of  a  tetrahe- 
dral  prism.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen,  and  is  a  salifiable  base. 

U.-RE'TER,  ti.  [Gr.  ovpr/riip,  from  otipsoi.  See 
Urine.] 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  a  tube  convey- 
ing the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  There 
are_two  ureters,  one  on  each  side.    Coze.     Quincy. 

IJ-RE'THRA,  71.  [Gr.  ovpnBpa,  from  avpcui.  See 
Urine.] 

The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  conducted  from 
the  bladder  and  discharged.  Coze. 

II-RE'THRAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  urethra. 

URGE,  v.  t.  [L.  urgco.  This  nelongs  probably  to  the 
family  of  Gr.  cipyoj,  and  L.  arceo.] 

1.  To  press  ;  to  push  ;  to  drive  ;  to  impel ;  to  apply 
force  to,  in  almost  any  manner. 

And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  ;  to  press  by  motives, 
arguments,  persuasion,  or  importunity. 

My  brother 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act.  Shak. 

3.  To  provoke  ;  to  e-xasperafe 

Urge  not  my  father's  ai.ger.  Shak. 

4.  To  follow  close  ;  to  impel. 

Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impt-  iing  wave.  Pope. 

5.  To  labor  vehemently  ;  to  press  with  eagerness. 
Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his  flight.        Pope. 

6.  To  press ;  as,  to  urge  an  argument ;  to  urge  a 
petition  ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 

7.  To  importune  ;  to  solicit  earnestly.  He  urged 
his  son  to  withdraw. 

8.  To  apply  forcibly ;  as,  to  urge  an  ore  with  in- 
tense heat. 
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URGE,  v.  i.    To  press  forward  ;  as,  he  strives  to  urge 
upward. 

UHO'/'.'D,  pp.    Pressed;  impelled;  importuned. 

URG'EN-CY,  71.     Pressure;  importunity;  earnest  so- 
licitation ;  as,  the  urgency  of  a  request. 

2.  Pressure  of  necessity  ;  as,  the  urgency  of  want 
or  distress  ;  the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 

URG'ENT,  a.     Pressing  with  importunity.     F.zod.  xii 
2.  Pressing  with  necessity;    violent;   vehement; 
as,  an  urgent  case  or  occasion. 

URG'ENT-LY,atfrj.     With  pressing  importunity  ;  vio- 
lently ;  vehemently  ;  forcibly. 

URG'ER,  71.     One  who  urges  ;  one  who  importunes. 

URGE'-WON-DER,  (-wun-der,)  n.    A  surt  of  grain. ' 

Mortimer. 

URG'ING,  ppr.     Pressing;  driving;  impelling. 
2.  a.  Pressing  with  solicitations;  importunate. 

U'Rte  ACID,       /  ,„  .       . 

LITH'ie  ACID,  !  "■     tGr-  '"V""'  ur,ne-l 

An  acid  contained  in  urine,  and  in  gouty  concre- 
tions. It  is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It 
forms  salts,  which  are  called  Urates  or  Lithates. 

U/RIM,  (yu'rim,)  n.     [Heh.  D^iiN.] 

The  Urim  and  Thummiin,  among  the  Israelites, 
signify  lights  and  perfections.  These  were  a  kind  of 
ornament  belonging  to  the  habit  of  the  high  priest, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  gave  oracular  answers  to  the 
people  ;  but  what  they  were  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained.  Cyc. 

U_'RIN-AL,  n.     [Fr.  urinal  ;  L.  urinalis,  from  urina, 
urine.] 

1.  A  bottle  in  which  urine  is  kept  for  inspection. 

2.  A  vessel  for  containing  urine. 
IJ'RIN-A-RY,  a.     [from  urine.]     Pertaining  to  urine  , 

as,  the  urinary  bladder;  urinary  calculi ;  urinary  ab- 
scesses. 

U'RIN-A-RY,         )  n.      In  agriculture,  a  reservoir  or 

U-RINA'RI-UM,  )      place  for  the  reception  of  urine, 
&c,  for  manure.  Cyc. 

U/RIN-A-T1VE,  a.    Provoking  urine.  Bacn. 

IJ-RIN-A'TOR,  ti.     [L.,  from  un.no,  to  dive.] 

A  diver;  one  who  plunges  and  sinks  in  water  in 
search  of  something,  as  for  pearls.  Ruy. 

IJ'RINE,   (yu'rin,)   71.      [L.  urina;    Gr.    ovpov,  from 
ovptoj  ;  G.  ham,  harnen.] 

An  animal  fluid  or  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  bladder  by  the  ure- 
ters, and  through  the  urethra  discharged.  The  urine 
of  beasts  is  sometimes  called  Stale. 

U'RIN-ATE,  )  v.  i.    [Supra.]     To  discharge  urine. 

U'RINE,  \  Bacon. 

lI'RIN-OUS,  a.     Pertaining  to  urine,  or  partaking  of 
its  qualities.  Arbuthuot. 

U.'RITH,  71.    The  flexible  rods  bound  around  hedges. 
[Provincial.]  Farm.  Encyc. 

URN,  71.     [L.  nrna.] 

1.  A  kind  of  vase  of  a  roundish  form,  largest  in 
the  middle  ;  used  as  an  ornament.  Cyc. 

2.  A  vessel  for  water. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
formerly  kept. 

4.  A  Roman  measure  for  liquids,  containing  about 
three  gallons  and  a  half,  wine  measure.  It  was  half 
the  amphora,  and  four  times  the  congius.  Cyc. 

URN'-SIIAP-£D,  (urn'shSpte,)  a.     Having  the  shape 

of  an  urn. 
TJ-ROS'CO-PY,  71.     TGr.  ovpov  and  aKcrrrto.] 

The  judgment  of  diseases  by  inspection  of  urine. 

Brown. 
UR'RY,  71.    A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay,  lying  near  a 

vein  of  coal.  Mortimer. 

UR'SA,  71.     [L.]     A  bear. 

Ursa  major;  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  northern  constellations,  sit'.ia'sd 
near  the  pole.  It  contains  the  stars  which  fo.-m  the 
Dipper,  or  Charles's  Wain. 

Ursa  Minor;  the  constellation  nearest  the  north 
pole.  It  contains  the  pole-star,  which  is  situated  in 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Olmsted. 

UR'SI-FORM,  a.     [L.  ursa,  bear,  and  form.] 

In  tile  shape  of  a  bear. 
UR'SINE,  (ur'sin,)  a.     [L.  ursinus.] 

Pertaining  to  or  resembling  e.  bear. 
UR'SU-LINE,  a.    Demiting  an  order  of  nuns,  so  called 
from  their  Ihstitutress,  St.  Ursula,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  succor  of  poverty  and  sickness,   and 
the  education  of  the  young.     Used  also  as  a  noun. 
U'RUS,  /         rT  -,  [Cyc. 

Ure;      "■   n-«»«0 

1.  The  wild  bull. 

2.  In  natural  history,  the  trivial  or  specific  name  of 
the  species  of  lios  or  Taurus,  to  which  the  common 
bull  or  ox  and  cow  belong.  In  its  wild  state,  it  for- 
merly inhabited  the  central  parts  of  Europe. 

US,  pron. ;  objective  case  of  We. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Lord's  Prayer. 

U.  S. ;   an  abbreviation   for    United  States.     U.  S.  A., 
for  United  Slates  of  America. 

U'?A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  used. 

IJ'SAGE,  71. t  [Fr.,  from  user,  to  use.     See  Use.] 

1.  Treatment;  an  action  or  series  of  actions  per- 
formed by  one  person  toward  another,  or  which  di- 
rectly atlect  him;   as,  good  usage;  ill  usage;  hard 
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usage.  Gentle  usage  will  often  effect  what  harsh 
usage  will  not.  The  elephant  may  be  governed  by 
mibi  usage. 

3.  Use,  or  long-continued  use  ;  custom ;  practice. 
Uninterrupted  usage  for  a  long  time,  or  immemorial 
usage,  constitutes  prescription.  Custom  is  a  local 
usage :  prescription  is  a  persona!  usage.  Ill  language, 
usage  is  the  foundation  of  all  rules. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use,  long  usi%e  is  a 
law  sutlicient.  Hooker. 

3.  Manners ;  behavior.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

U_  SAG-ER,  (yu'za-jer,)  n.     [Fr.]     One  who  has  the 

use  of  any  thing  in  trust  for  another.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Daniel. 
tf'SANCE,  (yu'zaus,)  n.     [Fr.]     Use  ;  proper  employ- 
ment. Spenser. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  paid  for  money.  Shah. 

3.  In  commerce,  the  time  which,  by  usage  or  cus- 
tom, is  allowed  in  certain  countries  for  the  payment 
of  a  bill  of  exchange.  This  time  may  be  one,  two, 
or  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  places  between  which  the  ex- 
changes run.  Bouvier. 

USE,  (yuse,)  n.     [L.  usus ;  It.  uso ;  Fr.  us,  p!.] 

1.  The  act  of  handling  or  employing  in  any  man- 
ner, and  for  any  purpose,  but  especially  for  a  profita- 
ble purpose;  as,  the  use  of  a  pen  in  writing;  the 
use  of  books  in  study  ;  the  use  of  a  spade  in  digging. 
Use  is  of  two  kinds  —  that  which  employs  a  tiling 
without  destroying  it  or  its  form,  as  the  use  of  a  book 
or  of  a  farm ;  or  it  is  the  employment  of  a  thing 
which  destroys  or  wastes  it,  as  the  use  of  bread  for 
provision  ;  the  use  of  water  for  turning  a  mill. 

2.  Employment:  application  of  any  thing  to  a  pur- 
pose, good  or  bad.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  faithful 
use  of  our  opportunities  and  advantages  for  improve- 
ment. 

BookB  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.  Bacon. 

3.  Usefulness  ;  utility ;  advantage  ;  production  of 
benefit.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  to  be  estimated  by 
its  use.    His  friendship  has  been  of  use  to  me. 

'Tib  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense.  Pope. 

4.  Need  of  employment,  or  occasion  to  employ.  I 
have  no  further  use  for  this  book. 

5.  Power  of  receiving  advantage.     [Unusual.] 

Dryden. 

6.  Continued  practice  or  employment. 
Sweetness,  truth,  and  every  grace, 

Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach.  Walter. 

7.  Custom  ;  common  occurrence. 

O  Cesar,  these  things  are  beyond  ail  use.     [  Unusual.]     Shak. 

8.  Interest;  the  premium  paid  for  the  possession 
and  employment  of  borrowed  money.  South. 

9.  In  law,  the.  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments. Use  imports  a  trust  and  confidence  reposed 
in  a  man  for  the  holding  of  lands.  He  to  whose  use 
or  benefit  the  trust  is  intended,  shall  enjoy  the 
profits.  An  estate  is  granted  and  limited  to  A  for 
the  use  of  B. 

Statute  of  usesi  in  England,  the  Stat.  27  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  10,  which  transfers  uses  into  possession, 
or  which  unites  the  use  and  possession. 

Cestui/  que  use ;  in  law,  the  person  who  has  the  use 
of  lands  and  tenements. 

Contingent  use,  ill  law.  A  contingent  or  springing 
use,  is  where  the  use  is  suspended  on  a  future 
event. 

Resulting  use,  is  one  which,  being  limited  by  the 
deed,  expires  or  can  not  vest,  and  results  or  returns 
to  him  who  raised  it,  after  such  expiration. 

Secondary  or  shifting  use,  is  that  which,  though  ex- 
ecuted, may  change  from  one  to  another  by  circum- 
stances. Blackstone. 

In  use;  in  employment;  as,  the  book  is  now  in 
use. 

2.  In  customary  practice  or  ohservance.  Such 
words,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  have  long  been  in  use. 
USE,  (yuze,)  v.  t.t  [Fr.  user ;  It.  usare ;  Sp.  usar  ;  L. 
utor,  usus  ;  Gr.  cBut.] 

1.  To  employ  ;  to  handle,  hold,  occupy,  or  move, 
for  some  purpose ;  as,  to  use  a  plow  ;  to  use  a  chair ; 
to  use  a  book  ;  to  use  time.  Most  men  use  the  right 
hand  with  more  convenience  than  the  left,  and 
hence  its  name,  right. 

2.  To  waste,  consume,  or  exhaust,  by  employment ; 
as,  to  use  flour  for  food  ;  to  use  beer  for  drink,;  to 
use  water  for  irrigation,  or  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
a  mill. 

3.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate ;  to  render  familiar 
by  practice  ;  as,  men  used  to  cold  and  hunger ;  sol- 
diers used  to  hardships  and  danger.   Addison.  Swift. 

4.  To  treat ;  as,  to  use  one  well  or  ill  ;  to  use  peo- 
ple with  kindness  and  civility  ;  to  use  a  beast  with 
cruelty. 

Cato  lias  used  me  ill.  Addison. 

5.  To  practice  customarily. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another.  —  1  Pet.  Iv. 

Touseone\iself;  to  behave.    [Oos.J  Shak. 

IJSE,  v.  i.    To  be  accustomed  ;  to  practice  customarily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  Bhall  be  their  captain  on  a  stone. 

Spenser. 


usu 

2.  To  be  wont. 

Fears  used  to  be  represented  in  an  imaginary  fashion.   Bacon. 

3.  To  frequent ;  to  inhabit. 

Where  never  foot  did  use.  Spenser. 

US'ED,  (yuzd,)  pp.    Employed;  occupied;  treated. 

IJSE'FIJL,  (yuse'ful,)  a.  Producing  or  having  power 
to  produce  good;  beneficial;  profitable;  helpful  to- 
ward advancing  any  purpose;  as,  vessels  and  instru- 
ments useful  in  a  family  ;  books  useful  for  improve- 
ment ;  useful  knowledge  ;  useful  arts. 

tJSE'FIJL-LY,  adv.  In  sucli  a  manner  as  to  produce 
or  advance  some  end  ;  as,  instruments  or  time  use- 
fully employed. 

USE'FUL-NESS,  n  t  Conduciveness  to  some  end, 
properly  to  some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  usefulness  of 
canal  navigation ;  the  usefulness  of  machinery  in 
manufactures. 

USE'LESS,  a.t  Having  no  use;  unserviceable;  pro- 
ducing no  good  end  ;  answering  no  valuable  purpose  ; 
not  advancing  the  end  proposed;  as,  a  useless  gar- 
ment; useless  pity.  Gay. 

TJSE'LESS-LY,  adv.  In  a  useless  manner ;  without 
profit  or  advantage.  Locke. 

USE'LESS-NESS,  n.  Unserviceableness  ;  unfitness 
for  any  valuable  purpose,  or  for  the  purpose  intended  ; 
as,  the  usclcssness  of  pleasure. 

US'ER,  n.    One  who  uses,  treats,  or  occupies. 

USH'ER,  n.  [Fr.  huissier,a  door-keeper,  from  huis, 
It.  uscio,  a  door.] 

1.  Properly,  an  officer  or  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or  the  like  ; 
hence,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank.  In 
the  king's  household  there  are  four  gentlemen-ushers 
of  the  privy  chamber.  There  is  also  an  usher  of  the 
exchequer,  who  attends  the  barons,  sheriffs,  juries, 
&c.     [England^  Cyc. 

2.  An  nndePteacher  or  assistant  to  the  preceptor 
of  a  school. 

USH'ER,  v.  t.  To  introduce,  as  a  forerunner  or  har- 
binger; to  forerun. 

The  stars,  that  usher  evening:,  rose.  Milton. 

The  Examiner  was  ushered'  into  the  world  by  a,  letter,  setting 
forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author.  Addison. 

USH'ER-ED,  pp.    Introduced. 
USH'ER-ING,  ppr.    Introducing,  as  a  forerunner. 
USH'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  usher. 
US'QUE-BAUGH,    (us'kwe-baw,)     n.       [Ir.     uisge, 

water,  anil  bagh,  life.] 
A  compound  distilled  spirit.    From  this  word,  by 

contraction,  we  have  Whiskt. 
US'TION,  (ust'yun,)  n.     [Fr.  ustion;  L.  ustio,  from 

uro,  uslus,  to  burn.] 
The  act  of  burning ;  the  state  of  being  burnt. 
US-To'RI-OUS,  a.     [Supra.]     Having  the  quality  of 

burning.  Watts. 

US-TU-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  ustulatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing.  Petty. 

2.  In  metallurgy,  ustulation  is  the  operation  of  ex- 
pelling one  substance  from  another  by  heat,  as  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  from  ores,  in  a  muffle. 

3.  In  pharmacy,  the  roasting  or  drying'of  moist 
substances  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulverizing ; 
also,  the  burning  of  wine.  Cyc. 

TJS'U-AL,  (yu'zhu-al,)  a.    [Fr.  usuel;  from  use.] 

Customary  ;  common  ;  frequent ;  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  practice  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.    Rainy  weather  is  not  usual  in  this  climate. 


U_S'tJ-AL-LY,  adv.  Commonly  ;  customarily  ;  ordina- 
rily. Men  usually  find  some"  excuse  for  their  vices. 
It  is  usually  as  cold  in  North  America  in  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  as  it  is  in  the  west  of  Europe  in 
the  fiftieth. 

US'U-AL-NESS,  n.    Commonness  ;  frequency. 

Q-SU-CAP'TION,  n.  [L.  usus,  use,  and  capio,  to 
take.] 

In  the  civil  law,  the  same  as  Prescription  in  the 
common  law  ;  the  acquisition  of  the  title  or  right  to 
property  by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law. 

U'SU-FRUCT,  n.     [h.  usus,  use,  and  fructus,  fruit.] 
In  law,  the  right  of  enjoying  a  thing  which  be- 
longs  to  another,  and   of  deriving  from   it  all   the 
profit  or  benefit  it  may  produce,  provided  it  be  with- 
out altering  the  substance  of  the  thing.       Bouvier. 

U-SU-FRUCT'U-A-RY,  n.  A  person  who  has  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  property  for  a  time,  without  hav- 
ing the  title  or  property.  Johnson* 

U_S'QRE,  v.  i.    To  practice  usury.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

US'U-RER,(yu'zhu-rer,)n.  [See  UsURr.]  Formerly, 
a  person  who  lent  money  and  took  interest  for  it. 

2.  In  present  usage,  one  who  lends  money  at  a  rate 
of  interest  beyond  that  established  by  law, 

U-Su'Rl-OUS,  (yu-zu're-us,)  a.  Practicing  usury  ; 
taking  exorbitant  interest  for  the  use  of  money  ;  as, 
a  usurious  person. 

2.  Partaking  of  usury  ;  containing  usury  ;  as,  a 
usurious  contract,  which  by  statute  is  void. 

IJ-SU'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  usurious  manner. 


UTM 

U-SU'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

usurious. 
IJ-SU1U",  (yu-zurp',)  v.  t.    [Fr.  usurper ;  L.  usurpn.] 
To  seize  and  hold  in  possession  by  force  or  with 
out  right ;  as,  to  usurp  a  throne  ;  to  usurp  tile  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  ;  to  usurp  power.     To  usurp 
the  right  of  a  patron,  is  to  oust  or  dispossess  him. 
Vice  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  virtue.  Denluim. 

[Usurp  is  not  applied  to  common  dispossession  of 
private  property.] 

U_-SURP-A'TION,  n.  [Supra.]  The  act  of  seizing  or 
occupying  and  enjoying  the  power  or  property  of 
another  without  right;  as,  the  usurpation  of  a  throne  ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power.  Usurpation, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  denotes  the  absolute  ouster  and 
dispossession  of  the  patron  of  a  church,  by  present- 
ing a  clerk  to  a  vacant  benefice,  who  is  thereupon 
admitted  and  instituted.  Cyc. 

U-SURP'A-TO-RY,  a.  Usurping;  marked  by  usurpa- 
tion. 

U.-SURP'ED,  (yu-zurpt',)  pp.  or  a.  Seized  or  occu- 
pied and  enjoyed  by  violence,  or  without  right. 

IJ-SURP'ER,  n.  One  who  seizes  or  occupies  the  pow- 
er or  property  of  another  without  right;  as,  the 
usurper  of  a  throne,  of  power,  or  of  the  rights  of  a 
patron.  Shale.    Drydeyi.     Cyc. 

U_-SURP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Seizing  or  occupying  the 
power  or  property  of  another  without  right. 

U_-SURP'Ii\G-LY,  ad.v.  By  usurpation;  without  just 
right  or  claim.  Shak. 

U_S'U-RY,  (yu'zhu-re,)  n.  [Fr.  usure;  L.  usura,  from 
utor,  to  use.] 

1.  Formerly,  interest ;  or  a  premium  paid,  or  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid,  for  the  use  of  money. 

[Usury  formerly  denoted  any  legal  interest ;  but  in 
this  sense,  the  word  is  no  longer  in  use.] 

2.  In  present  usage,  illegal  interest;  a  premium  or 
compensation  paid,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid,  for  the 
use  of  money  borrowed  or  returned,  beyond  the  rate 
of  interest  established  by  law. 

3.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.     [06s.]    Bacon. 
U'SUS   LO-QUENDI,   [L.]      The    usual   mode    of 

speaking. 

UT ;  the  first  note  in  Guido's  musical  scale  ;  now  usu- 
ally superseded  by  Do. 

U-TEN'SIL,  71.  [Fr.  utensilc.  This  seems  to  be  formed 
on  the  participle  of  the  L.  utor.] 

An  instrument ;  that  which  is  used;  particularly, 
an  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  do- 
mestic and  farming  business. 

U/TER-INE,  (yu'ter-in,)  a.  [Fr.  uterine  ;  L.  utcrinus, 
from  uterus.] 

Pertaining  to  the  womb.  Uterine  brother  or  sister, 
is  one  born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different 
father.  Cyc. 

U-TE-RO-GES-TA'TION,  n.  Gestation  in  the  womb 
from  conception  to  birth.  Pntchard. 

U'TE-RUS,  n.     [L.]     The  womb. 

TJ'TILE,  (yii'til,)  a.     Profitable  ;  useful. 

U'TI-LE  DUL'CI,  [L.]  The  useful  with  the  agree- 
able. 

TJ-TIL-I-Ta'RI-AN,  a.  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to 
utility  ;  pertaining  to  utilitarianism. 

IJ-TILr-I-TA'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism. 

IJ-TIL-I-'J'A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  that  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. J.  Bcntham, 

2.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hume,  that  utility  is  the  sole  standard  of  mcvnl 
conduct;  or  that  every  thing  is  right  which  appears 
to  be  useful,  irrespective  of  God's  decision  on  the 
subject  in  his  Word. 

3.  The  term  has  also  sometimes  heen  applied  to 
the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  founded  in  utility  ;  or  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined  by  God  solely  on  the 
ground  of  its  tendency  to  promote  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  the  universe. 

TJ-TIL'I-TY,  (yu-til'e-te,)  n.t  [Fr.  utiliti  ;  L.  utilitas, 
from  utor,  to  use.] 

Usefulness;  production  of  good  ;  profitableness  to 
some  valuable  end  ;  as,  the  utility  of  manures  upon 
land  ;  the  utility  of  the  sciences ;  the  utility  of  medi- 
cines. 

U-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  71.  A  making  profitable;  a  gaining. 

U_'TIL-IZE,  n.  t.  [It.  utiliiiare;  Sp.  utdiiar ;  from 
utile,  util,  useful. 1 

1.  To  gain  profit ;  to  acquire.      Journ.  of  Science. 

2.  To  turn  to  profitable  account  or  use. 
U'TIL-I7.-£D,  pp.     Made,  profitable. 
U'TIL-IZ-ING,7j/ir.     Rendering  profitable  ;  gaining. 
U'TI  POS-Sl-DE'TIS,    [L.,   as  you    possess.]     In 

politics,  the  basis  or  principle  of  a  treaty  which  leaves 
belligerents  mutually  in  possession  of  what  they  have 
acquired  by  their  arms  during  the  war.        Bruude. 
TJ'TIS,  n.     [Fr.to.it.] 

1.  An  ancient  law  term,  signifying  the  eighth  day 
after  any  festival ;  it  also  denotes  the  festival  itself. 

Tonne. 

2.  Bustle;  stir.  Sliak. 
UT'MOST,   a.      [Sax.   7itm<r;st,  utmest;  ut,  out,    and 

mest,  most,  that  is.  to  the  outermost  point] 
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VAC 


VAC 


VAD 


1.  Extreme ;  being  at  the  furthest  point  or  ex- 
tremity ;  as.  the  utmost  limit  of  North  America  ;  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  land  ;  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
knowledge. 

2.  Being  in  the  greatest  or  highest  degree ;  as,  the 
utmost  assiduity  ;  the  utmost  harmony ;  the  utmost 
misery  or  happiness  ;  the  utmost  peril.  Shalt. 

UT'MoST,  n.  The  most  that  can  be  ;  the  greatest 
power,  degree,  or  effort.  He  has  done  his  utmost. 
Try  your  utmost. 


I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  utmost  as  1  please  in  words. 


Shak. 


l[-To'PI  A,  n.  A  term  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
[from  the  Gr.  ovtoitoc,  no  place,]  and  applied  to  an 
imaginary  isle,  which  he  represents  as  enjoying  the 
greatest  perfection  in  politics,  laws,  &c.  The  word 
is  now  used  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  to  sig- 
nify a  state  of  ideal  perfection.  Brandt. 

U.-T6'PI-AN,  a.  [from  More's  Utopia.]  Ideal ;  chi- 
merical;  fanciful;  not  well  founded. 

IJ-To'PI-AN-ISM,  n.  Chimerical  schemes  in  theory 
or  practice.  Chalmers. 

IT/TRI-CLE,  (yu'tri-kl,)  n.  [L.  utriculus,  a  little  bag  or 
bottle.] 

1.  A  little  bag  or  bladder ;  a  little  cell ;  a  reservoir 
in  plants  to  receive  the  sap.        Fourcroy.     Martyn. 

2.  .A  capsule  of  one  cell,  and  containing  a  solitary 
seed,  often  very  thin  and  semi-transparent,  con- 
stantly destitute  of  valves,  and  falling  with  the  seed. 

Gartner.  Cyc.  Smith. 
l|-TRI€'l[-LAR,  a.      Containing  utricles;    furnished 

with  glandular  vessels  like  small  bags;  as  plants. 
UT'TER,  a.     [Sax.  ;  that  is,  outer.]     Situated  on  the 

outside  or  remote  from  the  center  Milton. 


2.  Placed  or  being  beyond  any  compass  ;  out  of 
any  place  ;  as,  the  utter  deep.  Milton. 

3.  Extreme ;  excessive  ;  utmost ;  as,  utter  darkness. 

4.  Complete  ;  total  ;  final  ;  as,  utter  ruin. 

5.  Peremptory ;  absolute ;  as,  an  utter  refusal  or 
denial. 

C.  Perfect;  mere  ;  quite  ;  as,  utter  strangers. 
Utter  barrister;  one  recently  admitted  as  barrister, 
who  was  accustomed  to  plead  without  the  bar,  as 
distinguished  from  the  benchers,  who  were  permitted 
to  plead  within  the  bar.  Cowel. 

UT'TER,  v.  1. 1  To  speak  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  express  ; 
as,  to  utter  words  ;  to  utter  sounds.  Addison. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  discover;  to  divulge;  to  pub- 
lish. He  never  utters  a  syllable  of  what  I  suppose  to 
be  intended  as  a  secret. 

3.  To  sell ;  to  vend  ;  as,  to  utter  wares. 
[This  is  obsolete,  unless  in  the  law  style.] 

4.  To  put  or  send  into  circulation  ;  to  put  off,  as 
currency,  or  cause  to  pass  in  commerce  ;  as,  to  utter 
coin  or  notes.  A  man  utters  a  false  note,  who  gives 
it  in  payment,  knowing  it  to  be  false. 

UT'TER-A-I5LE,    a.      That    may   be    uttered,    pro- 
nounced, or  expressed. 
UT'TER-ANCE,  n.    The  act  of  uttering  words  ;  pro- 
nunciation ;  manner  of  speaking  ;  as,  a  good  or  bad 
utterance. 

They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.  —  Acts  ii. 

2.  Emission  from  the  mouth  ;  vocal  expression  ; 
as,  the  utterance  of  sounds. 

3.  [Fr.  outrance.]  Extremity  ;  furthest  part.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shak. 

UT'TER- .ED,  pp.    Spoken;   pronounced;   disclosed; 
published  ;  put  into  circulation. 


UT'TER-ER,  n.  One  who  utters;  one  who  pro- 
nounces. 

2.  One  who  divulges  or  discloses. 

3.  One  who  puts  into  circulation. 

4.  A  seller ;  a  vender. 

UT'TER-ING,  ppr.  Pronouncing;  disclosing;  put- 
ting into  circulation  ;  selling. 

UT'TER-LY,  ado.  To  the  full  extent :  fully  ;  perfect- 
ly ;  totally;  as,  utterly  tired  ;  utterly  debased  ;  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  ;  it  is  utterly  vain  ;  utterly 
out  of  my  [>uwer. 

UT'TER-MoST,  a.  [utter  and  most.]  Extreme  ;  be- 
ing in  the  furthest,  greatest,  or  highest  degree;  as, 
the  uttermost  extent  or  end  ;  the  uttermost  distress. 

UT'TER-MoST,  n.  The  greatest.  The  uttermost  we 
can  do  is  to  be  patient. 

To  the  uttermost ;   in  the  most  extensive  degree ; 
fully.     Heb.  vii. 

IJ'VE-OUS,  (yu've-us,)  a.     [L.  uva,  a  grape.] 

1.  Resembling  a  grape.  Ray. 

■  2.  The  uvcous  coat  of  the  eye,  or  uvea,  is  the  pos- 
terior lamina  of  the  iris  ;  so  called  by  the  ancients, 
because  in  the  animals  which  they  dissected,  it  re- 
sembles an  unripe  grape.  Parr. 

TJ'VU-LA,  n.  [L.]  A  soft,  round,  spongy  body,  sus- 
pended from  the  palate  near  the  foramina  of  the 
nostrils,  over  the  glottis.  Wiseman. 

The  small  conical  body  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate.  Cyc. 

UX-Q'Rl-OUS,  a.     [L.  uxorius,  from  uxor,  wife.] 
Submissively  fondofa  wife.  Bacon. 

UX-o'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  fond  or  servile  submis- 
sion to  a  wife.  Dryden. 

UX-o'RI-OUS-NESS,  n.  Connubial  dotage;  "foolish 
fondness  for  a  wife.  More. 


VIS  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  a  labial  articulation,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  teeth  with  the  lower  lip,  as  in  pro- 
nouncing av,  ev,  ov,  vain.  It  is  not  a  close  articula- 
tion, hut  one  that  admits  of  some  sound.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  /,  being  formed  by  the  same  organs ;  but 
v  is  vocal,  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  constitutes 
the  principal  difference  between  them.  V  and  u 
were  formerly  the  same  letter,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Oriental  vau  or  warn  ;  but  they  have  now  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  different  letters.  V 
has  one  sound  only,  as  in  very,  vote,  lavish. 

As  a  numeral,  V  stands  for  5.  With  a  dash  over 
it,  in  old  books,  V,  it  stands  for  50U0. 

V.  R.,  among  the  Romans,  stood  for  uti  rogas,  as 
you  desire;  V.  C.  for  vir consularis ;  V.  G.  for  verbi 
gratia  ;  V.  L.  for  vidclicit. 

In  music  for  instruments,  V.  stands  for  violin ;  V. 
V.  for  violins. 
Va'€AN-CY,  n.     [L.  vacans,  from  vaco,  to  be  empty  ; 
Fr.  vacancc  ;  It.  vacanza  ;  Sp.  vacancia ;   W.  gwair  ; 
Heb.  pa,  to  empty.    Class  Bg,  No.  28.] 

1.  Empty  space  ;  vacuity. 

[In  this  sense,  Vacuity  is  now  generally  used.] 

Shalt. 

2.  Chasm  ;  void  space  between  bodies  or  objects ; 
as,  a  vacancy  between  two  beams  or  boards  in  a 
building;  a  vacancy  between  two  buildings  ;  a  va- 
cancy between  words  in  a  writing.  Watts. 

3.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of  an  incumbent ; 
want  of  the  regular  officer  to  officiate  in  a  place. 
Hence, 

4.  The  office,  post,  or  benefice  which  is  destitute 
of  an  incumbent ;  as,  a  vacancy  in  a  parish  ;  vacan- 
cies in  the  treasury  or  war  office.  There  is  no  va- 
cancy on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

5.  Time  of  leisure ;  freedom  from  employment ; 
intermission  of  business. 

Those  little  vacancies  from  toils  are  sweet.  Dryden. 

6.  Listlessness  ;  emptiness  of  thought.     Wotton. 

7.  A  place  or  office  not  occupied,  or  destitute  of  a 
person  to  fill  it ;  as,  a  vacancy  in  a  school. 

VA'CANT,  a.  t  [Fr.,  from  I,.  vacans.] 

1.  Empty  ;  not  filled  ;  void  of  every  substance  ex- 
cept air  ;  as,  a  vacant  space  between  houses  :  vacant 
room.  Milton. 

2.  Empty;  exhausted  of  air ;  as,  a  vacant  receiver. 

Boyle. 

3.  Free  ;  unencumbered ;  unengaged  with  busi- 
ness or  care. 

Philosophy  is  the  interest  of  those  only  who  are  vacant  from  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  More. 

4.  Not  filled  or  occupied  with  an  incumbent  or 
possessor  ;  as,  a  vacant  t.Vone  ;  a  vacant  parish. 

5.  Being  unoccupied  with  business  ;  as,  vacant 
hours  ;  vacant  moments.  Mdison. 


6.  Empty  of  thought  ;  thoughtless;  not  occupied 
with  study  or  reflection  ;  as,  a  vacant  mind. 
•     7.  Indicating  want  of  thought. 

The  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vacant  face.  Wotton. 

8.  In  law,  abandoned  ;  having  no  heir ;  as,  vacant 
effects  or  goods. 
Va'CANT-LY,  adv.    In  a  vacant  manner. 
Va'CaTE,  v.  U    To  annul ;  to  make  void  ;  to  make 
of  no  authority  or  validity  ;  as,  to  vacate  a  commis- 
sion ;  to  vacate  a  charter. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  vacated  by  the 
apostolical  institution  of  the  Lord's  day.  Nelson. 

2.  To  make  vacant ;  to  quit  possession  and  leave 
destitute.  It  was  resolved  by  parliament  that  James 
had  vacated  the  thrune  of  England. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

He  vacates  my  revenge.     [Unusual."]  Dryden. 

Va'Ca-TED,  pp.    Annulled  ;   made  void  ;   made  va- 
cant. 
Va'€a-TING,  ppr.    Making  void  ;  making  vacant. 
VA-CA'TION,  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vacalio.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  void,  vacant,  or  of  no  valid- 
ity ;  as,  the  vacation  of  a  charter. 

2.  Intermission  of  judicial  proceedings;  the  space 
of  time  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next ;  non-term. 

3.  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies  and  ex- 
ercises of  a  college  or  other  seminary,  when  the  stu- 
dents have  a  recess. 

4.  Intermission  of  a  stated  employment. 

5.  The  time  when  a  see  or  other  spiritual  dignity 
is  vacant. 

During  the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
guardians  of  the  spiritualities.  Cyc. 

6.  Leisure  ;  freedom  from  trouble  or  perplexity. 
[JVow  little  used.]  Hammond. 

VA€'€A-RY,  ti.     [L.  vacca,  a  cow.] 

An  old  word  signifying  a  cow-house,  dairy-house, 
or  a  cow-pasture.  Bailey.     Cyc. 

VACCIN-aTE,  (vak'sin-ate,)  v.  t.    [L.  vacca,  a  cow.] 
To  inoculate  with  the  cow-pox,  or  a  virus  taken 
from  cows,  called  vaccine  matter. 

Cow-pox  is  small-pox,  mollified   by  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  communicated  to  a  cow. 
VAC'CIN-a-TED,  pp.     Inoculated  with  the  cow-pox. 
VAC'CIN-a-TING,  ppr.    Inoculating  with  the  cow- 
pox. 
VA€-CIN-a'TION,  ti.    The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  in- 
oculating persons  with  the  cow-pox. 
VAC'CIN-a-TOR,  I  ti.     One  who  inoculates  with  the 
VAC'CIN-IST,        j      cow-pox. 

VACCINE,  (-sin,)  a.   [L.  vaccinus,  from  vacca,  a  cow.] 
Pertaining  to  cows;  derived  from  cows;  as,  the 
vaccine  disease  or  cow-pox. 
VACH'ER-Y,  (vash'er-y,)  71.     [Fr.  vache,  a  cow.] 
A  pen  or  inclosure  for  cows.  Flint. 


VAC'IL-LAN-CY,   (vas'sil-lan-se,)  71.      [L.  vacil'.ans, 
from  vacillo,  to  waver,   Eng.  to  waggle,  from   the 
root  of  wag,  which  see.] 
A  state  of  wavering;  fluctuation  ;  inconstancy. 

More. 
VAC'IL-LANT,  a.    [Supra.]    Wavering;  fluctuating  ; 

unsteady._  Smellie. 

VAC'IL-LaTE,  v.  i.t  [L.  vacillo  ;  G.  wackeln  ;  Eng.  to 
waggle,  a  diminutive  of  wag.     See  Wag.] 

1.  To  waver  ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
reel  or  stagger. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to  waver;  to 
be  unsteady  or  inconstant. 

VAC'IL-La-TING,  ppr.    Wavering;  reeling;  fluctu- 
ating. 
2.  a.  Unsteady;  inclined  to  fluctuate. 
VACTL-La-TING-LY,  ado.     Unsteadily. 
VAC-IL-La'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vacillatio.] 

1.  A  wavering  ;  a  moving  one  way  and  the  other; 
a  reeling  or  staggering. 

2.  Fluctuation  of  mind  ;  unsteadiness  ;  change 
from  one  object  to  another.  S.  Lee. 

VAC-U-A'TION,  n.     [L.  vacuo.] 

The  act  of  emptying.  [iiUte  ttsei]  [See  Evacu- 
ation.] 

VACIJ-IST,  71.  [from  vacuum.]  One  who  holds  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  in  nature  ;  opposed  to  a 
Plenist.  Boyle. 

VA-CO'I-TY,  n.     [L.  vacuitas,  from  vacuus.] 

1.  Emptiness  ;  a  state  of  being  unfilled. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply. 

Arbuuinot. 

2.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with 
an  invisible  fluid  only. 

A  vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  of  matter. 

Bentley. 

3.  Emptiness  ;  void. 

God  only  can  fill  every  vacuity  of  the  soul.  Rogers. 

4.  Inanity  ;  emptiness  ;  want  of  reality. 

Granville. 

5.  Vacuum,  which  see. 

VAC'lJ-OUS,  a.     Empty  ;  unfilled  ;  void.       Milton. 

VAC'U-OUS-NESS,  ?i.     The  state  of  being  empty. 

Moiiutairue. 

VAC'U-UJI,  71.  [L.J  Space  empty  or  devoitl  of  all 
matter  or  body.  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  absolute  vacuum  in  nature,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  controverted.  The  Peripatetics  as- 
sert that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

Torricellian  vacuum;  the  vacuum  produced  by  suf- 
ficiently filling  a  tube  with  mercury,  anil  allowing  it 
to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer  invented  by  Tor- 
ricelli. 

VaDE,  tj.  t.     [L.  vado.] 

To  vanish  ;  to  pass  awav.    [-Vor.  in  use.]    Wottcn. 

Va'DE-Mje'CUM,  71.     [L.,  "go  with  me.]     A  book  or 
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other  tiling  that  a  person  carries  with  him  as  a  con- 
stant companion  ;  a  manual. 

VA'FROUS,  a.     [L.  vafer.] 

Crafty  ;  cunning.  More. 

VAG'A-IiOND,  a.     [L.   vagabundus,   from  vagor,   to 
wander ;  from  the  root  of  wag.] 

1.  Wandering;  moving  from  place  to  place  with- 
out any  settled  habitation  ;  as,  a  vagabond  exile. 

Skak. 

2.  Wandering ;  floating  about  without  any  certain 
direction  ;  driven  to  and  fro. 

Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream.  Shak. 

VAG'A-BOND,  n.  [Supra.]  A  vagrant;  one  who 
wanders  from  town  to  town  or  place  to  place,  having 
no  certain  dwelling,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and  usually 
without  the  means  of  honest  livelihood.  By  the 
laws  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  vagabonds 
are  liable  to  be  taken  up  and  punished. 
VAG'A-BOND-AGE,  )  .      .  .         ,  .'. 

VAG'A-BOND  ISM,  i   "•   .  Af  ?tat.e.,  of    wandering 
VAG'A-BOND-RY,     )        about  ln  ldlenes3- 
VAG'A-BOND-IZE,  v.  t.    To  wander  about  ill  idle- 
ness. 
VA-Ga'RY,  n.     [L.  vagus,  wandering.] 

A  wandering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a 
whim  ;  a  whimsical  purpose. 

They  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.  Milton. 

Va'GI-ENT,  a.     [L.  vagiens.] 

Crying  like  a  child.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

VA-GI'NA,  n.    [L.,  a  sheath.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  to  the  uterus  or  womb.  Forsyth. 

2.  In  botany,  the  leaf-stalk  of  those  plants  in 
which  it  becomes  thin  and  rolls  round  the  stem,  to 
which  it  then  forms  a  sheath.  Brande. 

VAG'1-NAL,   (vaj'e-nal,)   a.      [L.  vagina,  a  sheath. 
See  Wain.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  sheath,  or  resembling  a  sheath  ; 
as,  a  vaginal  membrane. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  vagina. 
VAG'I-NANT,  a.     [L.  vagina.] 

In  botany,  sheathing  ;  as,  a  vaginant  leaf,  one  in- 
vesting the  stem  or  branch  by  its  base,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  tube.  Martyn. 

VAG'I-Na-TED,  a.      In   botany,  sheathed  ;   invested 
by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf;  as  a  stem.     Martyn. 
VAG-I-NO-PEN'NOUS,  a.     [L.  vagina  and  penna.] 
Having  the  wings  covered  with  a  hard  case  or 
sheath,  as  some  insects  ;  sheath-winged. 
VA'GOUS,  a.     [It.  vagus  ;  Fr.  vague.] 

Wandering;  unsettled.     [Little  used.]       Ayliffe. 
VA'GltAN  CY,  n.     [from  vagrant.]     A  state  of  wan- 
dering without  a  settled    home.     Vagrancy,  in.  idle 
strollers  or  vagabonds,  is  punishable  by  law. 
Va'GRANT,  a.     [L.  vagor.] 

1.  Wandering  from  place  to  place  without  any  set- 
tled habitation  ;  as,  a  vagrant  beggar. 

2.  Wandering  ;  unsettled  ;  moving  without  any 
certain  direction. 


That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.  Prior. 

Va'GRANT,  n.     [Norm,  vagarant.] 

An   idle  wanderer  ;   a  vagabond  ;  one  who  strolls 
from  place  to  place  ;  a  sturdy  beggar  ;  one  who  has 
no  settled  habitation,  or  who  does  not  abide  in  it. 
Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view.  Prior. 

Va'GRANT-LY,    adv.      In   a  wandering,   unsettled 

manner. 
VAGUE,  (vug,)  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vagus,  wandering.] 

1.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond;  as,  vague  vil- 
lains.    [In  this  literal  sense,  not  used.]         Hayward. 

2.  Unsettled  ;  unfixed  ;  undetermined  ;  indefi- 
nite. He  appears  to  have  very  vague  ideas  of  this 
subject. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority  ;  flying ; 
uncertain  ;  as,  a  vague  report. 

VAIL,  n.  [Fr.  voile  ;  It.  velo  ;  L.  velum,  from  veto,  to 
cover,  to  spread  over  ;  Gaelic,  falach,  a  vail.  It  is 
correctly  written  Vail,  for  e,  in  Latin,  is  our  a.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  cloth  which  is  used  for  intercept- 
ing the  view  and  hiding  something  ;  as,  the  vail  of 
the  temple  among  the  Israelites. 

2.  A  piece  of  thin  cloth  or  silk  stuff,  used  by  fe- 
males to  hide  their  faces.  In  some  Eastern  countries, 
certain  classes  of  females  never  appear  abroad  with- 
out vails. 

3.  A  cover ;  that  which  conceals;  as,  the  vail  of 
oblivion. 

4.  In  botany,  the  membranous  covering  of  the  ger- 
men  in  the  Musci  and  Heputics  ;  the  calypter.    Cyc. 

5.  Vails ;  money  given  to  servants.  [Not  used  in 
America.]  Dryden. 

VAIL,  v.  t.     [L.  velo.] 

To  cover  ;  to  hide  from  the  sight ;    as,  to  vail  the 
face. 
VaIL,  v.  t.     [Fr.  avaler.] 
1.  To  let  fall. 


They  stiillv  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets. 
[7  believe  wholly  obeoleU.] 


Carew. 


2.  To  let  fall ;  to  lower ;   as,  to  vail  the  top-sail. 

Shak. 


[Obs.J 
3.  To  let  fall ;  to  sink.     [Obs. 


VAL 

VaIL,  v.  i.  To  yield  or  recede  ;  to  give  place  ;  to 
show  respect  by  yielding. 

Thy  convenience  must  vail  to  thy  neighbor's  necessity.     [Ois.] 

South. 
VaIL'ED,  pp.  or  a.    Covered  ;  concealed. 
VAIL'ER,  71.    One  who  yields  from  respect.     [Ok.] 

Overbury. 
VaIL'ING,  ppr.    Covering  ;  hiding  from  the  sight. 
VAIN,  a.     [Fr.  vain;  It.  vano  ;  h.vanus  ;  Gaelic,  fann, 
weak  ;  faon,  void  ;  W.  gwan ;  Sans,  vana ;  probably 
allied  to  Eng.  wan,  wane,  want.] 

1.  Empty  ;  worthless  ;  having  no  substance,  value, 
or  importance.    1  Pet.  i. 

To  your  vain  answer  will  you  have  recourse.  Blackmore. 

Every  man  walketl]  in  a  vain  show.  —  Ps.  xxxix. 
Why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  — Ps.  H. 

2.  Fruitless  ;  ineffectual.  All  attempts,  all  efforts 
were  vain. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man.  Dryden. 

3.  Proud  of  petty  things,  or  of  trifling  attainments  ; 
elated  with  a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  accomplish- 
ments, or  with  things  more  showy  than  valuable ; 
conceited. 

The  minstrels  played  on  every  side, 
fain  of  their  art.  Dryden. 

4.  Empty  ;  unreal  ;  as,  a  vain  chimera. 

5.  Showy ;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.  Pope. 

6.  Light;  inconstant;  worthless.     Prov.  xii. 

7.  Empty;  unsatisfying.  The  pleasures  of  life 
are  vain. 

8.  False ;  deceitful ;  not  genuine ;  spurious. 
James  i. 

9.  Not  effectual ;  having  no  efficacy. 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  —  Is.  i. 
In  vain ;  to  no  purpose  ;  without  effect ;   ineffect- 
ual. 

In  vain  do  they  worship  me.  —  Matt.  iv. 

To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;   to  use  the  name 
of  God  with  levity  or  profaneness. 
VAIN-GLo'Rl-OUS,  a.     [vain  and  glorious.] 

1.  Vain  to  excess  of  one's  own  achievements ; 
elated  beyond  due  measure ;  boastful. 

Vainglorious  man.  Spenser. 

2.  Boastful;  proceeding  from  vanity. 

Arrogant  and  vainglorious  expression.  Hale. 

VAIN-GLC'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    With  empty  pride. 

Milton. 
VaIN-GLo'RY,  7i.     [vain  ant\  glory.]    Exclusive  van- 
ity excited  by  one's  own  performances ;  empty  pride  ; 
undue  elation  of  mind. 

He  hath  nothing  of  vainglory.  Bacon. 

Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory.  — Phil.  ii. 

VAIN'LY,  ado.  Without  effect ;  to  no  purpose  ;  inef- 
fectually ;  in  vain. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  breath.       Dryden. 

2.  Boastingly ;  with  vaunting;  proudly;  arro- 
gantly. 

Humility  leaches  us  not  to  think  vainly  nor  Tauntingly  of  our- 
selves. Delany. 

3.  Idly  ;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.  Milton. 

VAIN'NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  vain  ;  inefticacy  ; 
ineffectualness  ;  as,  the  vainness  of  efforts. 
2.  Empty  pride  ;  vanity. 

VaIR,      j  a. *  Hi  heraldry,  charged  withvair;   varie- 

VAIR'Y,  j  gated  with  argent  and  azure  colors,  when 
the  term  is  vairy  proper ;  and  with  other  colors,  when 
it  is  vair  or  vairy  composed.  Todd. 

VaIR,  7i.  A  kind  of  fur  [of  frequent  occurrence  in 
early  heraldry  ;  it  is  not  now  known  of  what  ani- 
mal". It  is  represented  by  little  bell-shaped  pieces  al- 
ternately of  two  colors,  and  usually  white  and  blue. 
—  K.  H.  Barker.] 

VAI'VODE,  «.  [Sclav.]  A  prince  of  the  Dacian 
provinces  ;  sometimes  written  Waiwode,  for  this  is 
the  pronunciation. 

VAL'ANCE,  n.  [an.  Fr.  avalant,  falling;  Norm. 
valaunt,  descending.] 

A  piece  of  drapery  hanging  round  the  tester  and 
head  of  a  bed,  and  also  from"  the  head  of  window- 
curtains.  Swift. 

VAL'ANCE,  v.  t.    To  decorate  with  hanging  fringes. 

Shak. 

VAL'AN-CED,  (val'anst,)  pp.  Decorated  with  hang- 
ing fringes. 

VALE,  7i.  [Fr.  vail;  It.  valle;  L.  vallis.  Q.a.  W. 
gwael,  low,  and  Eng.  to  fall,  Fr.  avaler.] 

1.  A  tract  of  low  ground  or  of  land  between  hills  ; 
a  valley.  [Vale  is  used  in  poetry,  and  valley  in  prose 
and  common  discourse.] 

In  those  fair  vales,  by  nature  formed  to  please.  Ilarte. 

2.  A  little  trough  or  canal ;  as,  a  pump  vale  to  car- 
ry off  the  water  from  a  ship's  pump. 

3.  Vales ;  money  given  to  servants,  [avails.]  [Not 
used  in  America.] 

VAL-E-DIC'TION,  n.     [L.  vaUdico;   vale,  farewell, 
and  dico,  to  say.] 
A  farewell ;  a  bidding  farewell. 
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VAL-E-Die-To'RI-AN,  n.  The  student  of  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  valedictory  oration  at  the  an- 
nual commencement. 

VAL-E-DIO'TO-RY,  a.  Bidding  farewell ;  as,  a  val- 
edictory oration. 

VAL-E-DICTO-RY,  n.  In  American  colleges,  an  ora- 
tion or  address  spoken  at  commencement,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  which  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  take  their  leave  of  college  and  of  eacli 
other. 

VAL'EN-TINE,  n.  A  sweetheart  or  choice  made  on 
Valentine's  day.  Wotton. 

2.  A  letter  containing  professions  of  love  or  affec- 
tion, sent  by  one  young  person  to  another  on  Valen- 
tine's day.  '    Burton. 

VAL'EN-TINE'S-DAY,  ti.  A  day  sacred  to  St.  Val- 
entine, the  14th  of  February.  It  was  a  very  old  no- 
tion, alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  that  on  this  day  birds 
begin  to  couple.  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  custom 
of  sending  on  this  day  letters  containing  professions 
of  love  and  affection. 

VA-LlE'RI-AN,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Valeriana, 
of  many  species.  The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian 
{Valeriana  officinalis)  has  a  strong  smell,  is  very  at- 
tractive to  cats  and  rats,  and  is  much  used  in  medi- 
cine. P.  Cyc. 

VAL'ET,  (val'et  or  val'la,)  n.  [Fr.  ;  formerly  writ- 
ten Vadlet,  Valect,  Vallet,  &x.] 

1.  A  waiting  servant;  a  servant  who  attends  on  a 
gentleman's  person. 

2.  In  the  manege,  a  kind  of  goad  or  stick  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron.  Cyc. 

VAL'ET  DF.  CHAM'BRE,  (val'la.  de  sham'br.)  [Fr.] 
A  bodv  servant  or  personal  attendant. 

VAL-E-TU  DI-NA'RI-AN,  \   a.       [L.    valetudinarius, 

VAL-E-TU'DI-NA-RY,  j  from  valetudo,  from 
valeo,  to  be  well.] 

Sickly  ;  weak ;  infirm  ;  seeking  to  recover 
health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN,  j  ti.     A  person  of  a  weak, 

VAL-E-TO'DI-NA-RY,        j      infirm,  or  sickly  con- 
stitution ;  one  who  is  seeking  to  recover  health. 
Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  command  and  scold. 

Sunft. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA'RI-AN-ISM,  71.  A  state  of  feeble 
health  ;  infirmity.  Ch.  Spectator. 

VAL-HAL1  LA,  n.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
palace  of  immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  he- 
roes slain  in  battle.  Brande. 

VAL'IANCE,  (val'yans,)  ti.  Bravery;  valor.  [Not 
in  use.]  Spenser. 

VAL'IANT,  (val'yant,)  a.  [Fr.  vaillant,  from  valoir, 
L.  valco,'lo  be  strong.] 

1.  Primarily,  strong ;  vigorous  in  body;  as,  a  val- 
iant fencer.  Walton. 

2.  Brave  ;  courageous ;  intrepid  in  danger ;  heroic  ; 
as,  a  valiant  soldier. 

Be  tiiou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles.  —  1  Sam. 

3.  Performed  with  valor;  bravely  conducted  :  he- 
roic ;  as,  a  valiant  action  or  achievement ;  a  valiant 
combat.  Nelson. 

VAL'IANT-LY,  adv.     Stoutly;  vigorously;  with  per- 
sonal strength. 
2.  Courageously  ;  bravely  ;  heroicallv. 
VAL'IANT-NESS',  71.     Stoutness  ;  strength. 

2.  Most  generally,  valor;  bravery;  intrepidity  in 
danger. 

Achimeles,  having  won  the  top  of  the  walls,  by  the  valianlness 
of  the  defendants  was  forced  to  retire.  Knolles. 

VAL'ID,  a.  [Fr.  valide  ;  L.  validas,  from  valeo,  to  be 
strong.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strain  or 
stretch.] 

1.  Having  sufficient  strength  or  force  ;  founded  in 
truth  ;  sound  ;  just  ;  good  ;  that  can  be  supported  ; 
not  weak  or  defective  ;  as,  a  valid  reason  ;  a  valid 
argument ;  a  valid  objection. 

2.  Having  legal  strength  or  force  ;  efficacious; 
executed  with  the  proper  formalities;  that  can  not 
be  rightfully  overthrown  or  set  aside  ;  supportable  by 
law  or  right ;  as,  a  valid  d-eed  ;  a  valid  covenant ;  a 
valid  instrument  of  any  kind  ;  a  valid  claim  or  title  ; 
a  valid  marriage. 

3.  Strong ;  powerful ;  in  a  literal  sense ;  as,  valid 
arms.     [Not  in  use] 

VAL-ID-A'TION,  7t.    The  act  of  giving  validity  to. 

Knowles. 
VA-LID'I-TY,  71.     [Fr.  validite  ;  from  valid.] 

1.  Strength  or  force  to  convince  ;  justness  ;  sound- 
ness ;  as,  the  validity  of  an  argument  or  proof;  the 
validity  of  an  objection. 

2.  Legal  strength  or  force  ;  that  quality  of  a  thing 
which  renders  it  supportable  in  law  or  equity  ;  as, 
the  validity  of  a  will  ;  the  validity  of  a  grant ;  the 
validity  of  a  claim  or  of  a  title.  Certain  forms  and 
solemnities  are  usually  requisite  to  give  validity  to 
contracts  and  conveyances  of  rights. 

3.  Value.     [JVof.  in  use.]  Shah 
VAL'ID-LY,  adv.     In   a   valid   manner ;    in   such  a 

manner  or  degree  as  to  make  firm  or  to  convince. 
VAL'ID-NESS,"  71.     Validity,  which  see. 
VAL'INCH,  ii.    A  tube  for  drawing  liquors  from  a 

cask  by  the  bung-hole. 
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VA-L1SE',  (va-lees',)  n.     [Ft.)     A  small  leather  sack 

or  case,   opening   on   the  side,   for  containing  the 

clothes,  &c,  of  a  traveler. 
VAL-LAN'CY,  n.     [from  valance.]    A  large  wig  that 

shades  the  face.  Drydcn. 

VAL-LA'TJi >N,-  n.    [L.  vallatus,  from  vallum,  a  wall.] 

A  rampart  or  entrenchment.  Warton. 

VAL'LEY,  n. ;  pi.   Valleys.      [Fr.  vallee ;   L.  vallis. 

See  Vale.] 

1.  A  hollow  or  low  tract  of  land  between  hills  or 
mountains. 

2.  A  low,  extended  plain,  usually  alluvial,  pene- 
trated or  washed  by  a  river.  The  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

Ye  mouQtains,  sink  ;  yc  valleys,  rise: 

Prepare  the  Lord  ills  way.      "  Watts. 

3.  In  building,  the  gutter  or  internal  angle  formed 
by  two  inclined  sides  of  a  roof.  Brandc 

VAL'LUM,  n.     [L.]    A  rampart,  trench,  or  wall. 

Warton. 
VA-Lo'NI-A,  n.     A  species  of  aeon. .  produced  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Levant,  and  used  by  tanners. 

Me.  Culloch. 
VAL'OR,  71. t    [L.  valor ;   Fr.  valour;  from  L.  valco,  to 
be  strong,  to  be  worth.] 

Strength  of  mind  in  regard  to  danger  ;  that  quality 
which  enables  a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firm- 
ness ;  personal  bravery  ;  courage  ;  intrepidity  ;  prow- 
ess. 

When  valor  preys  on  reason, 

It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shak. 

For  contemplation  he  ami  valor  formed.  Millon. 

AD  VJ1-L0' REM,  [L.]  In  commerce,  according  to 
the  value ;  as,  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

VAL'OR-OUS,  a.  Brave  ;  courageous  ;  stout ;  in- 
trepid ;  as,  a  valorous  knight. 

VAL'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  brave  manner  :  heroic- 
ally. 

VAL'U-A-DLE,  a.     [Fr.  valable  ;  from  value.] 

1.  Having  value  or  worth  ;  having  some  good 
qua'ities  which  are  useful  and  esteemed  ;  precious  ; 
us,  a  valuable  horse  ;  valuable  land  ;  a  valuable  house. 

2.  Worthy  ;  estimable  ;  deserving  esteem  ;  as,  a 
valuable  friend  ;  a  valuable  companion. 

VAL-U-A'TION,  ii.  [from  value.]  The  act  of. esti- 
mating the  value  or  worth ;  the  act  of  setting  a 
price  ;  as,  the  just  valuation  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges. 

2.  Apprizement;  as,  a  valuation  of  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation. 

3.  Value  set  upon  a  thing  ;  estimated  worth. 

So  slight  a  valuation.  Slial:. 

VAL-TI-A'TOIt,  n.  One  who  sets  a  value ;  an  ap- 
prizes 

VAL'UE,  (val'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  valoir,  vulu  ;  from  L.  valor, 
from  valeo,  to  be  worth  ;  It.  valore;  Sp.  valur.] 

1.  Worth  ;  that  property  or  those  properties  of  a 
thing  which  render  it  useful  or  estimable  ;  or  the  de- 
gree of  that  property  or  of  such  properties.  The  real 
value  of  a  thing  is  its  utility,  its  power  or  capacity  of 
procuring  or  producing  good.  Hence,  the  real  or  in- 
trinsic value  of  iron  is  far  greater  than  that  of  gold. 
But  there  is,  in  many  things,  an  estimated  value,  de- 
pending on  opinion  or  fashion,  such  as  the  value  of 
precious  stones.  The  value  of  land  depends  on  its 
fertility,  or  on  its  vicinity  to  a  market,  or  on  both. 

2.  Price;  the  rate  of  worth  set  upon  a  commodity, 
or  the  amount  for  which  a  thing  is  sold.  We  say, 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring  in  market. 

3.  Worth  ;  applied  to  persons. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.  —  Job  xiii. 

Ye  are  ol"  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  —  Malt.  x. 

4.  High  rate. 

Cesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtue, 

And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  lite.  Addison. 

5.  Importance  ;  efficacy  in  producing  effects ;  as, 
considerations  of  no  value. 

Before  events  shall  have  decided  on  the  value  of  the  measures. 

Marshall. 

6.  Import ;  precise  signification  ;  as,  the  value  of  a 
word  or  phrase.  Mitford. 

VAL'UE,  (val'yu,)  v.  t.  To  estimate  the  worth  of;  to 
rale  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  apprize  ;  as,  to  value  lands 
or  goods. 

2.  To  rate  at  a  high  price  ;  to  have  in  high  esteem  ; 
as,  a  valued  poem  or  picture.  A  man  is  apt  to  value 
his  own  performances  at  too  high  a  rate  ;  he  is  even 
disposed  to  value  himself  for  his  humility. 

3.  To  esteem  ;  to  hold  in  respect  and  estimation  ; 
as,  to  value  one  for  his  works  or  virtues. 

4.  To  take  account  of. 

The  mind  doth  value  every  moment.  Bacon. 

5.  To  reckon  or  estimate  with  respect  to  number 
or  power. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  su-ong.  Shak. 

6   To  consider  with  respect <o  importance. 

The  king  must  talte  it  ill, 
So  slightly  valued  in  liis  messenger,  Shak. 

Neither  of  [hern  valued  their  promises,  according  to  the  rules  of 
honor  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 
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7.  To  raise  to  estimation. 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies  to  the  crown. 
[Not  in  use.]  Temple. 

8.  To  be  worth.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
VAL'LJ-£D,  (val'yude,)  pp.  or  a.    Estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  ;  apprized  ;  esteemed. 

VAL'U.E-LESS,  a.     Being  of  no  value  ;    having  no 
worth. 

VAL'U-ER,  re.     One  who  values;  an  apprizer;   one 
who  holds  in  esteem. 

VAL'LJ-ING,  ppr.    Setting  a  price  on  ;  estimating  the 
worth  of;  esteeming. 

VALV'ATE,  a.    [See  Valve.]    Having  or  resembling 
a  valve  ;  consisting  of  valves  ;  valvular. 

VALVE,  (valv,)  71.     [L.  vulval,  folding  doors ;  coincid- 
ing with  volvo.] 
1.  A  folding  door. 


Swift  through  the  valves  the  visonary  fair 
Repassed. 


Pope. 


2.  A  lid  or  cover  to  an  aperture,  so  formed  as  to 
open  a  communication  in  one  direction,  and  close  it 
in  the  other.  Thus  the  valve  of  a  common  pump 
opens  upward  to  admit  the  water,  and  closes  down- 
ward to  prevent  its  return. 

3.  In  anatomy,  a  membranous  partition  within  the 
cavity  of  a  vessel,  which  opens  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its 
regurgitation.  Parr. 

4.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  pieces  into  which 
a  pericarp  naturally  separates  when  it  bursts  ;  also  to 
similar  parts  in  other  organs,  as  the  anther.  Brando. 

5.  One  of  the  pieces  or  divisions  in  bivalve  and 
multivalve  shells.  Ed.  Encyc. 

VALVjED,  a.     Having  valves  ;  composed  of  valves. 
VALV'LET,  )  71.    A  little  valve  ;   one  of  the  pieces 
VALVULE,  )      which  compose  the  outer  covering  of 

a  pericarp. 
VALVU.-LAR,  a.    Containing  valves. 

Moor.    Med.  Diet. 
VAM'BRACE,  71.     [Fr.  avant-bras.] 

In  plate  armor,  the  piece  which  protected  the  arm 
below  the  elbow.  Brande. 

VAMP,  71.     [W.  gwam,  that  incloses,  or  goes  partly 
round.] 
The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 
VAMP,  v.  t.    To  piece  an  old  thing  with  anew  part; 
to  repair. 

1  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vamped  play.  Swift, 

VAMP'KD,  (vampt, );>/>.     Pieced;  repaired. 

VAMP'ER,  71.  One  who  pieces  an  old  thing  with 
something  new. 

VAMP'ING,  ppr.    Piecing  with  something  new. 

VAM'PIRE,  71.  *  [G.  vampyr.] 

1.  In  mythology,  an  imaginary  demon,  which  was 
fabled  to  suck  the  blood  of  persons  during  the  night. 
*2.  In  zoology,  the  Linniean  trivial  or  specific  name 
of  Pteropus  Edwardsii,  or  the  great  bat  of  Madagas- 
car ;  also,  the  popular  name  of  Phyllostoma  spectrum, 
or  the  Vampyre  bat  of  New  Spain  ;  also,  the  popular 
name  of  the  genus  of  bats  named  Vampyrus.  The 
Phyllostoma  spectrum  has  been  accused  of  causing 
the  death  of  men  and  brute  animals,  by  sticking 
their  blood.  The  length  of  this  bat  is  about  six 
inches,  and  the  wound  which  it  makes  is  very  small. 
It  can  hardly,  therefore,  do  serious  injury.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  fable  has  crept 
into  the  works  of  some  of  the  naturalists. 

VAM'P/R-ISM,  71.  The  actions  of  a  vampire ;  the 
practice  of  blood-sucking  ;  figuratively,  the  practice 
of  extortion. 

VA.M'PLATE,  ii.  A  round  plate  of  iron  on  a  tilting 
spear,  to  protect  the  hand.  Fosbroke. 

VAN,  n.  [The  radical  word  from  which  is  formed  the 
Fr.  avant,  avancer,  Eng.  advance,  advantage.  It  is 
from  the  root  of  L.  venio,  the  primary  sense  of  which 
is  to  pass.] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army  ;  or  the  front  line  or  fore- 
most division  of  a  fleet,  either  in  sailing  or  in  battle. 

2.  Among  farmers,  a  fan  for  winnowing  grain. 
[This  in  New  England  is  always  pronounced  Fan, 
which  see.  But  the  winnowing  machine  has  nearly 
superseded  the  use  of  it.] 

3.  In  mining,  tile  cleansing  of  ore  or  tin  stuff  by 
means  of  a  shovel.  Cyc. 

4.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

He  wheeled  in  air,  and  stretched  his  vans  in  vain.        Dryden. 

5.  In  England,  a  large,  light,  covered  wagon forthe 
transportation  of  goods,  &c. 

VAN,  v.  t.     [Fr.  vanner.l 

To  fan.     [Not  in  use~".]     [See  Fan.] 

VAN'A-DATE,    )  11.     A  compound  of  vanatlic  acid 

VA-Na'DI-ATE,  ,      and  a  base. 

VA-NAD'IG  ACID,  71.  A  compound  of  vanadium 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of 
vanadium  and  three  of  oxygen.  Bcriclius. 

VA-NAD'IN-ITE,  n.  The 'mineral  vanadate  of  lead, 
occurring  in  yellowish  and  brownish  hexagonal  crys- 
tals^ Dana. 

VA-Na'DI-UM,  n.  [from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian 
deity.] 

A  metal  discovered  by  Sefstroin  in  1830.  This 
metal  has  a  white  color, and  a  strong  metallic  luster, 
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considerably  resembling  silver,  but  still  more  lik* 
molybdenum.  It  is  extremely  brittle.  It  is  not  01 
ydized  either  by  air  or  water,  though  by  continuous 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  its  luster  grows  weaker, 
and  it  acquires  a  reddish  tint. 

VAN-COU'RI-ERS,  (-koo're-erz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  avant- 
coureurs.] 

In  armies,  light-armed  soldiers  sent  before  armies 
to  beat  the  road  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ; 
precursors.  Cyc. 

VAN'DAL,  71.  [It  signifies  a  wanderer.]  The  name 
of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  northern  na- 
tions that  invaded  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  notori- 
ous for  destroying  the  monuments  of  art  and  litera- 
ture.    Hence, 

2.  One  hostile  to  the  arts  and  literature  ;  one  who 
is  ignorant  and  barbarous. 

VAN-DAL'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Vandals;  desig- 
nating the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  where  once 
lived  the  Vandals,  a  nation  of  ferocious  barbarians; 
hence,  ferocious  ;  rude  ;  barbarous. 

VAN'DAL-ISM,  71.  The  spirit  or  conduct  of  Vandals  ; 
ferocious  cruelty;  hostility  to  the  arts  and  literature. 

Ramsay. 

VAN-DYKE',  ?i.  A  small,  round  covering  for  the 
neck,  worn  by  females,  as  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
persons  painted  by  Vandyke  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

VANE,  7t.  [D.  vaan.  The  primary  sense  is,  extend- 
ed.] 

1.  A  plate  or  thin  slip  of  metal,  wood,  tec,  placed 
on  a  spindle  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  by  its  turning  and  direction,  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

2.  The  thin,  membranous  part  or  web  of  a  feather 
on  the  side  of  the  shaft.  Paley. 

VAN'FOSS,  71.  A  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  coun- 
terscarp. Cyc. 

VANG,  71.  The  vangs  of  a  ship  are  a  s-  >rt  of  braces  to 
steady  the  peak  of  a  gaff.  Totten. 

VAN'-GUARD,  71.  [van  and  guard.]  The  troops 
who  march  in  front  of  an  army  ;  the  fi  st  line. 

VA-NIL'LA,  a.  A  genus  of  orchidacei  us  plants,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  The  capsu  e  of  Vanilla 
aromatica  is  remarkable  for  its  fragrant  idor,  and  for 
the  volatile,  odoriferous  oil  extracted  film  it.  Asa 
medicine,  it  is  supposed  to  possess  powers  analogous 
to  valerian,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  more 
grateful.  Cyc. 

VAN'ISH,7j.  i.  [L.  vanesco ;  Fr.  evunouir;  It.  svunire  ; 
from  L.  vanus,  vain,  or  its  root ;  Eng.  to  wane.  The 
primary  sense  is,  to  withdraw  or  depart.] 

1.  To  disappear;  to  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  in- 
visible state  ;  as,  vapor  vanishes  from  the  sight  by  be- 
ing dissipated.  Light  vanishes  when  the  rays  of  the 
illuminating  body  are  intercepted  ;  darkness  vanishes 
before  the  rising  sun. 

2.  To  disappear  ;  to  pass  beyond  the  limit  of  vision  ; 
as,  a  ship  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  spectators  on 
land. 

3.  To  disappear;  to  pass  away  ;  to  be  annihilated 
or  lost.  How  cheering  is  the  well-founded  hope  of 
enjoying  delights  which  can  never  vanish! 

VAN'ISH,  71.     A  sound  that  gradually  becomes  weak- 
er till  it  ceases.  Rush. 
VAN'ISH-.ED,  (van'isht,)  a.     Having   no   perceptible 

existence.  Pope. 

VAN'ISH-ING,  ppr.  Disappearing;  passing  from  the 
sight  or  possession  ;  departing  forever. 

Vanishing  line;  in  perspective,  the  intersection  of 
the  parallel  of  any  original  plane  ami  the  picture. 

Vanishing  point;  the  point  to  which  all  parallel 
lines  in  the  same  plane  tend  in  the  representation. 

Qiotlt. 
VAN'ISH-MENT,  71.     A  vanishing.  Quiney. 

VAN'I-TY",  7i.t  [Fr.  vanite;  L.  vanitas,  from  vanus, 
vain.] 

1.  Emptiness ;  want  of  substance  to  satisfy  de- 
sire ;  uncertainty  ;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher  ;  all  is  vanity.  —  Eccles.  i. 

2.  Fruitless  desire  or  endeavor, 
desirous  to  know  the  certainty 

Sidney. 

3.  Trifling  labor  that  produces  no  good.     Ralegh. 

4.  Emptiness  ;  untruth. 

Here  1  may  well  show  the  vanity  of  what  is  reported  in  the  story 
of  Waisintrham.  Davics. 

5.  Empty  pleasure  ;  vain  pursuit ;  idle  show  ;  un- 
substantial enjoyment. 

Milton. 


Vanity  possessed]  many  who  1 
ot  tilings  to  come. 


Sin  with  vanity  had  f 
Think  not  when  won 
That  all  her 
Succeeding  i 


1  ttie  works  of  men. 

's  transient  breath  is  fled; 
lies  at  once  are  dead  ; 
i'cs  she  si  ill  regards.  Pope. 

6.  Ostentation  ;  arrogance.  Ralegh. 

7.  Inflation  of  mind  upon  slight  grounds  ;  empty 
pride,  inspired  by  an  overweening  conceit  of  one's 
persona!  attainments  or  decorations.  Fops  can  not 
bo  cured  of  their  vanity. 

Vanity  is  the  food  of  fools.  Sivi/t. 

No  man  sympathises  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.         Johnson. 

VAN'QUISH,  (vauk'wish,)  v.  f,t  [Fr.  va.ncre;  L. 
vinco;  It.  vincere  ;  Sp.  vincer  ;  probably  allied  to  L. 
vincio,  to  bind.] 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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VAP 


VAR 


VAR 


1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome  ;  to  subdue  in  battle ; 
as  an  enemy. 

TUey  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  defeat  in  any  contest;  to  refute  in  argument. 

Atlcrbury. 

VAN'OUISH,  (vank'wish,)  n.  A  disease  in  sheep,  in 
which  they  pine  away. 

VAN'aUISH-A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  conquered. 

Onyion. 

VAN'QUISH-ED,  (vank'wisht,)  pp.  or  a.  Overcome 
in  buttle;  subdued;  defeated. 

VAN'QUISH-ER,  n.     A  conqueror ;  a  victor.  Milton. 

VAN'Q.UISH-ING,  ppr.  Conquering;  subduing  ;  de- 
feating ;  refuting. 

VAN'SIRE,  n.  In  zoology,  the  Mangusta  galera,  a 
digitigrade,  carnivorous  mammal ;  a  small  quadru- 
ped, somewhat  resembling  a  weasel,  of  a  deep-brown 
color,  speckled  with  yellow,  the  tail  of  equal  size  its 
whole  length  ;  inhabiting  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of 
Fiance. 

VANT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  vanter.] 

To  boast.  [This  is  the  more  correct  orthography. 
See  Vaunt.] 

VAN'TAGE,  n.  [Sp.  ventaja;  from  the  root  of  L.  ve- 
nio.     See  Advantage  and  Van.] 

1.  Gain  ;  profit.     [Obs.] 

2.  Superiority  ;  state  in  which  one  has  better  means 
of  action  or  defense  than  another. 

[This,  I  believe,  is  used  only  in  the  compound, 
Vantage-Ground.] 

3.  Opportunity;  convenience.     [Obs.]         Shak. 
VAN'TAGE,  v.  I.     To  profit.     [JVot  in  use.] 
VAN'TAGE-GROUND,  n.      Superiority  of   state  or 

place ;  the  place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  ad- 
vantage over  another. 
VANT'BRASS,  n.     [Fr.  avant-bras.] 

A  nnor  for  the  arm.     [  Obs.]  Milton. 

VAP  ID,  a.  [L.  vapidus.  The  radical  verb  is  not  in 
the  Latin,  but  the  sense  must  be,  to  pass  or  fly  off,  to 
escape  ;  or  to  strike  down,  L.  vapulo.  It  is  probably 
all  ed  to  vapor.] 

i.  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit ;  dead  ;  spiritless  ; 
flat ;  as,  vapid  beer  ;  a  vapid  state  of  the  blood. 
2.  Dull  ;  unanimated. 
VA  P'ID-LY,  ado.     In  a  vapid  manner. 
VA  P'ID-NESS,  )  n.     The  state  of  having  lost  its  life 
VA-PID'I-TY,    \      or  spirit ;  deadness  ;  flatness  ;  as, 
the  vapidness  of  ale  or  cider. 

2.  Dullness;  want  of  life  or  spirit. 
VA'POR,  7t.     [L.  and  Sp.  vapor ;  Fr.  vapeur  ;  It.  vapore. 
It  is  probably  from  a  verb  signifying  to  depart,  to  fly 
off.] 

1.  In  ageneral  sense,  an  invisible,  elastic  fluid,  ren- 
dered aeriform  1  y  heat,  and  capable  of  being  con- 
densed, or  brought  back  to  the  liquid  or  solid  state 
by  cold.  The  vapor  of  water  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Steam,  which  see. 

2.  A  visible  fluid  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  All 
substances  which  impair  the  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  smoke,  fog,  &c,  are  in  common  lan- 
guage called  vapors,  though  the  term  vapor  is  tech- 
nically applied  only  to  an  invisible  and  condensible 
substance,  as  in  No.  1 ;  fog,  &c,  being  vapor  con- 
densed, or  water  in  a  minute  state  of  division.  Va- 
por rising  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  condensed  in  large  volumes,  forms  clouds. 

Olmsted. 

3.  Substances  resembling  smoke,  which  sometimes 
fill  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in  America  during 
the  autumn. 

4.  Wind  ;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

5.  Mental  fume  ;  vain  imagination  ;  unreal  fancy. 

Hammond. 

6.  Vapors  ;  a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  in  which 
a  variety  of  strange  images  float  in  the  brain,  or  ap- 
pear as  if  visible.  Hence  hypochondriacal  affections 
and  spleen  are  called  vapors. 

7.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transitory. 
For  what,  is  your  lire  ?    It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a 

little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away. — James  iv. 

VA'POR,  v.  i.     [L.  vaporo.] 

1.  To  pass  off  in  fumes,  or  a  moist,  floating  sub- 
stance ;  to  steam  ;  to  be  exhaled  ;  to  evaporate. 

[In  this  sense,  Evaporate  is  generally  used.] 

2.  To  emit  fumes. 

Running-  water  vapors  not  so  much  as  standing  water.     [Little 
used.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  bully  ;  to  boast  or  vaunt  with  a  vain,  osten- 
tatious display  of  worth  ;  to  brag. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  signification  of  the  word.] 
And  what  in  real  value  's  wanting, 
Supply  with  vaporing  and  ranting.  Hud'ibras. 

VA'POR,  v.  t.  To  emit,  cast  off,  or  scatter  in  fumes 
or  steam  ;  as,  to  vapor  away  a  iieated  fluid. 

Another,  sighing,  vapors  forth  his  soul.  B.  Jonson. 

VAP-O-R  A-Bf  L'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  capa- 
ble of  vaporization.  Dispensatory. 

VAP'O-RA-BLE.  a.  Capable  of  being  converted  into 
vapor  bv  the  agency  ofealoric. 

VAP'O-RATE,  v.  i.  To  emit  vapor.  [See  Evapo- 
rate.] 

VAP-O-RA'TfON,  n.     [L.  vaporatio.] 


The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor,  or  of 
passing  off  in  vapor. 

Va'POR-BATH,  n.  [vapor  and  bath.]  The  applica- 
tion of  vapor  to  the  body  in  a  close  place  ;  also,  the 
place  itself. 

2.  In  chemistry,  an  apparatus  for  heating  bodies  by 
the  vapor  of  water.  Cyc. 

Va'?OR-£D,  a.    Moist ;  wet  with  vapors. 

2.  Splenetic  ;  peevish.  Oreen. 

VA'POR-ER,  n.  A  boaster ;  one  who  makes  a  vaunt- 
ing display  of  his  prowess  or  worth  ;  a  braggart. 

VAP-O-RIF'ie,  a.     [L.  vapor  and  facio,  to  make.] 
Forming  into  vapor;  converting  into  steam,  or  ex- 
pelling in  a  volatile  form,  as  fluids. 

VA'POR-ING,  ppr.  Boasting;  vaunting  ostentatious- 
ly and  vainly. 

VA'POR-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  boasting  manner 

VA'POR-ISH,  a.    Full  of  vapors. 

2.  Hypochondriac  ;  splenetic ;  affected  by  hyster- 
ics. 

VAP'O-RI-ZA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  converted 
into  vapor. 

VAP-O-RI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  artificial  formation  of 
vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  vapor  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  artificial  means. 

VAP'OR-IZE,  v.  i.    To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

VAP'OR-lZ-ED,  pp.    Expelled  in  vapor. 

VAP'OR-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  vapor. 

VA'POR-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  vaporeux.] 

1.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations ;  as,  the  vaporous 
air  of  valleys.  Derham. 

2.  Vain  ;  unreal ;  proceeding  from  the  vapors. 

Bacon. 

3.  Windy  ;  flatulent ;  as,  vaporous  food  is  the  most 
easily  digested.  Jlrbuthnot. 

VA'POR-OUS-NESS,  it.    State  of  being  full  of  vapors. 

Va'POR- Y,  a.     Vaporous  ;  full  of  vapors.       Thomson. 
2.  Hypochondriac  ;  splenetic  ;  peevish.     Thomson. 

VAP-XJ-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  vapulo.] 

The  act  of  beating  or  whipping.     [JVot  in  use.] 

VARE,  n.     [Sp.  vara.] 

A  wand  or  staff  of  justice.     [JVot  in  use.]     Howell. 

VAR'EG,  n.  The  French  name  for  kelp  or  incinera- 
ted sea-weed  ;  wrack  ;  Fucus  vesiculosus.       Ure. 

VA'Rl,  n.  In  zoology,  the  Prosiinia  catta,  a  quadru- 
manons  mammal,  the  ring-tailed  lemur,  a  quadruped 
having  its  tail  marked  with  rings  of  black  and  white  ; 
a  native  of  Madagascar.  The  vari  of  Buffon  is  the 
black  maucauco,  Prosimia  nigra,  with  the  neck  beard- 
ed like  a  ruff.  Cyc.     Ed.  Enciic. 

VA'RI-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.  See  Vary.]  That  may  vary 
or  alter  ;  capable  of  alteration  in  any  manner ;  change- 
able ;  as,  variable  winds  or  seasons  ;  variable  colors. 

2.  Susceptible  of  change  ;  liable  to  change  ;  muta- 
ble ;  fickle  ;  unsteady ;  inconstant ;  as,  the  affections 
of  men  are  variable  ;  passions  are  variable. 


His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain  I 


Milton. 


3.  In  mathematics,  subject  to  continual  increase  or 
decrease  ;  in  opposition  to  Constant,  retaining  the 
same  value. 

VA'RI-A-BLE,  77.  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  which 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  increase  or  decrease.  The 
indefinitely  small  quantity  by  which  a  variable  is 
continually  increased  or  diminished  is  called  its  dif- 
ferential, and  the  method  of  finding  these  quantities 
the  differential  calculus.  Hutton. 

VA'RI-A-BLE-NESS,  )  7j.    Susceptibility  of  change  ; 

Va-RI-A-BIL'I-TY,  \  liableness  or  aptness  to  al- 
ter ;  changeableness  ;  as,  the  variableness  of  the 
weather. 

2.  Inconstancy;  fickleness  ;  unsteadiness  ;  levity; 
as,  the  variableness  of  human  passions. 

VA'RI-A-BLY,  adv.  Changeably ;  with  alteration  ;  in 
an  inconstant  or  fickle  manner. 

VA'RI-ANCE,  t?.  [See  Vary.]  In  law,  an  alteration 
of  something  formerly  laid  in  a  writ ;  or  a  difference 
between  a  declaration  and  a  writ,  or  the  deed  on 
which  it  is  grounded. 

2.  Any  alteration  or  change  of  condition. 

3.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  controversy ; 
disagreement ;  dissension  ;  discord.  A  mere  variance 
may  become  a  war.  Without  a  spirit  of  condescen- 
sion, there  will  be  an  everlasting  variance. 

At  variance;  in  disagreement;  in  a  state  of  differ- 
ence or  want  of  agreement. 

2.  In  a  state  of  dissension  or  controversy;   in  a 
state  of  enmity. 
VA'RI-ANT,  a.'  Different ;  diverse.  Ramie. 

Va'RI-aTE,  v.  t.    To  alter;  to  make  different. 

King. 
2.  To  vary.     [Jl  bad  word.] 
VA-RI-A'TION,    7i.      [Fr.,    from    L.  variatio.      See 
Vary.] 

1.  Alteration  ;  a  partial  change  in  the  form,  posi- 
tion, state,  or  qualities  of  Hie  same  thing  ;  as,  a  va- 
riation of  color  in  different  lights  ;  a  variation  in  the 
size  of  a  plant  from  day  to  day ;  the  unceasing, 
though  slow,  variation  of  language  ;  a  variation  in  a 
soil  from  year  to  year.  Our  opinions  are  subject  to 
continual  variations. 

The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not  capable  of  such  variation. 

Locke. 


2.  Difference  ;  change  from  one  to  another. 

In  some  other  places  are  born  more  females  than  males  ;  which, 
upon  this  variation  of  proportion,  1  recommend  to  the  curious. 

Graunt. 

3.  In  grammar,  change  of  termination  of  nouns 
and  adjectives,  constituting  what  is  called  case,  num- 
ber, and  gender ;  as,  the  variation  of  words. 

4.  Deviation ;  as,  a  variation  of  a  transcript  from 
the  original.  Drjiden. 

5.  In  astronomy,  the  variation  of  the  moon  is  an  in- 
equality of  the  moon's  motion,  depending  on  the  an- 
gular distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun.    Brande. 

6.  In  geography  and  navigation,  the  deviation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  from  the  true  north  point ;  called 
also  Declination.  Cyc.  . 

The  variation  of  the  needle  at  New  Haven,  in  1819, 
as  ascertained  from  the  mean  of  numerous  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Fisher,  was  4°  25'  25"  west ; 
and  from  that  time  to  1847  it  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  4'  annually.  Olmsted. 

7.  In  music,  Me  different  manner  of  singing  or 
playing  the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or  by  adding 
graces,  yet  so  that  the  tune  itself  may  be  discovered 
through  all  its  embellishments.  Cyc. 

Calculus  of  variations;  a  branch  of  mathematics 
whose  principal  object  is  to  solve  certain  classes  of 
questions  respecting  maxima  and  minima,  which  can 
not  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  Brande. 
VAR'I-CO-CeLE,  n.  [L.  varix,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
Gr.  «i)An,  a  tumor.  A  bad  term,  being  part  Greek 
and  part  Latin.  Cirsocele  is  the  correct  term,  and 
is  that  which  is  much  the  most  commonly  used.] 

In  surgery,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins  of 
the  spermatic  cord  ;  or,  more  rarely,  a  like  enlarge- 
ment of_the  veins  of  the  scrotum.  Cyc. 
VAR'I^OofcrE,  (  a.       [L.   varicosus,   having    enlarged 
VAR'I-€OUS,  \      veins.] 

Preternaturally  enlarged,  or  permanently  dilated  ; 
applied  only  to  veins. 
VA'RI-£D,  (va'rid,)  pp.  or  a.  from  Vary.     Altered  ; 

partially  changed;   changed. 
VA'RI-£D-LY,  ado.     Diversely. 

Va'RI-E-GaTE,  v.  t.  [It.  Vurieggiare;  from  L.  vario, 
varius.     See  Vary.] 

To  diversify  in  external  appearance  ;  to  mark  with 
different  colors  ;  as,  to  variegate  a  floor  with  marble 
of  different  colors. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  awhite  spar,  which  variegates  and  adds 

to  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show.  Pojje. 

VA'RI-E-GA-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Diversified  in  colors  or 
external  appearance. 

Variegated  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  are  irreg- 
ularly marked  with  white  or  yellow  spots.        Cyc. 

Va'RI-E-Ga-TING,  ppr.     Diversifying  with  colors. 

Va-RI-E-Ga'TION,  77.  The  act  of  diversifying,  or 
state  of  being  diversified,  by  different  colors  ;  diver- 
sity of  colors. 

VA-RI'E-TY,7i.t  [Fr.  varicte  ;  L.  varietas,  from  vario, 
to  vary.] 

1.  Intermixture  of  different  things,  or  of  things 
different  in  form  ;  or  a  succession  of  different  things. 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty.  South. 

The  variety  of  colors  depends  on  the  composition  of  light. 

Newton. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  which  constitute  variety. 
In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural ;  as,  the  varieties  of  a 
species. 

3.  Difference  ;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men.         Atterbury. 

4.  Variation  ;  deviation  ;  change  from  a  former 
state.  Hale. 

5.  Many  and  different  kinds.  The  shopkeeper 
has  a  great  variety  of  cottons  and  silks. 

He  wants  to  do  a  variety  of  good  tilings.  Law. 

6.  In  natural  history,  a  tnfference  not  permanent 
or  invariable,  but  occasioned  by  an  accidental  change ; 
as,  a  variety  of  any  species  of  plant.- 

Naturalists  formerly  erred  very  much  in  supposing 
an  accidental  variety  of  plants,  animals,  or  minerals, 
to  be  a  distinct  species.  Ray  has  established  a  good 
test  for  varieties  in  botany.  A  plant  is  distinct,  which 
propagates  itself  in  its  own  form  by  its  seed  ;  but 
when  the  difference  disappears  in  the  new  plant,  it 
is  only  a  variety.  Variety,  then,  is  a  difference  be- 
tween individuals,  not  permanent  nor  important; 
such  as  in  size,  fullness,  curling,  etc. 

7.  Different  sort :  as,  varieties  of  soil  or  land. 
VA'RI-FORM,  n.     Having  different  shapes  or  forms. 
Va'RI-FOR.Y1-£D,  a.     Formed  with  different  shapes. 
VA'RI-FORM-tNG,  ppr.     Making  of  different  forms. 
VA'Ul-O-LITE,  71.     [L.  varius  and  Gr.  \i6oc,  stone.] 

A  kind  of  povpnyfitic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 
substances  are  imperfectly  crystallized, or  are  rounded, 
giving  the  stone  a  spotted  appearance  Cyc. 

VA'Rl-O-LOID,  n.     [L.  variola,  and  Gr.  etSos,  form.] 
A  name  recently  given  to  a  particular  variety  of 
the  small-pox. 
VA-RI'O-LOtTS,   a.     [L.  varwhe,  from   vario,  to   d:- 
versify.] 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  the  small-pox  ;  having 
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pits  or  sunken  impressions  like  those  of  the  small- 
pox. 

V  A-RI-O'  RUM,  [L.]  Variorum  editions  of  the  classics 
are  those  containing  the  notes  of  various  commenta- 
tors, cum  notis  variorum.  Brande. 

VA'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  varius.]     [See  Vary.] 

1.  Different ;  several ;  manifold  ;  as,  men  of  vari- 
ous names  and  various  occupations. 

2.  Changeable  ;  uncertain  ;  unfixed. 

The  names  of  mixed  modes  —  are  very  various  and  doubtful. 

Locke. 

3.  Unlike  each  other  ;  diverse.  Dryden. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.  Milton. 

4.  Variegated  ;  diversified.  Milton. 
V5'B.I-0US-IiY,  adv.  In  different  ways;  with  change; 

with  diversity  ;  as,  objects  variously  represented  ; 
flowers  variously  colored.  The  human  system  is  va- 
riously affected  by  different  medicines. 

Va'RIX,  n.  [L.]  An  uneven  and  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  a  vein. 

VAR'LET,  n.  [Old  Fr.  See  Valet.]  Anciently,  a 
servant  or  footman.  Tusser 

2   A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal ;  as,  an  impudent  varlet. 

Addison. 

VaR'LET-RY,  n.  The  rabble;  the  crowd.  [Mot  in 
use.]  Shak. 

VAR'NISH,  n.  [Fi  vernis  ;  Sp.  barniz  ;  Port,  verniz  ; 
It.  vernice;  Low  L.  verniz;  G.ftrniss;  D.  vernis.] 

1.  A  thick,  viscid,  glossy  liquid,  consisting  of  a 
solution  of  resinous  matter,  laid  on  work  by  paint- 
ers and  others,  to  give  it  a  smooth,  hard  surface,  and 
a  beautiful  gloss.  Varnishes  are  made  of  different 
materials,  and  for  different  purposes.  Amber  var- 
nish is  made  of  amber,  lintseed  oil,  litharge,  and 
turpentine.  Black  varnish,  for  japanning  wood  and 
leather,  is  made  by  mixing  lampblack  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  lac  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Cyc. 

2.  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a  fair  appearance 
to  any  act  or  conduct. 

VAR'NISH,  v.  t.     [Fr.  vernisser,  vernir.] 

1.  To  lay  varnish  on  ;  to  cover  with  a  liquid,  for 
giving  any  thing  a  glossy  surface;  as,  to  varnish  a 
sideboard  or  table. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  that  gives  a  fair  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  external  appearance  in  words  ;  to 
give  a  fair  coloring  to ;  as,  to  varnish  errors  or  de- 
formity. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employed 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes.  Addison. 

And  bow  the  knee  to  pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt.      Byron. 

VaR'NISH-BD,  (vir'nisht,)  pp.     Covered  with  var- 
nish ;  made  glossy. 
2.  Rendered  fair  in  external  appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ER,  ?;.  One  who  varnishes,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  varnish. 

2.  One  who  disguises  or  palliates  ;  one  who  gives 
a  fair  external  appearance.  Pope. 

VAR'NISII-ING,  ppr.  Laying  on  varnish  ;  giving  a 
fair  external  appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ING,  n.    The  act  of  laying  on  varnish. 

VaR'NISH-TREE,  n.  The  popular  English  name  of 
Rhus  vernicifera,  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  of 
Japan,  nearly  resembling  the  North  American  Rhus 
venenata,  or  swamp  sumac. 

VaRT'A-ISED,  ?j.  One  of  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Armenian  church.  They  differ  from  the  priests 
by  living  in  seclusion  and  in  celibacy.  They  also 
preach,  while  the  priests  do  not.  The  bishops  are  all- 
taken  from  the  order  of  Vartabeds,  and  are  ordained 
by  them.  Coleman. 

VER'vELti  »•**■    [F'-tW.] 

Silver  rings  about  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  on  which 

the  owner's  name  is  engraved.  Diet. 

VAR'VI-CITE,  a.     An  ore  of  manganese.      Brande. 
VA'RY,  v.  t.     [L.  vario  ;    Fr.   oaricri   Sp.  variar ;  It. 

variare ;  probably  allied   to  Eng.  veer,  Sp.  birar,  L. 

vcrto,  Eth.  I  lAl  bari,  whence  isflT'  |4[  to  alter- 
nate.   See  Class  Br,  No.  11,  and  No.  23.] 

1.  To  alter  in  form,  appearance,  substance,  or  po- 
sition;  to  make  different  by  a  partial  change;  as,  to 
vary  a  thing  in  dimensions  ;  to  vary  its  properties, 
proportions,  or  nature  ;  to  vary  the  posture  or  attitude 
of  a  thing ;  to  vary  one's  dress. 

2.  To  change  to  something  else. 

Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 

Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller. 

"We  are  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time  and  country 
where  the  scene  of  action  lies.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  of  different  kinds. 

God  hath  varied  the  inclinations  of  men,  according  to  the  variety 
of  actions  to  be  perlbrmed.  Browne. 

4.  To  diversify  ;  to  variegate. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.  Milton. 

Va'RY,  v.  i.  To  alter  or  be  altered  in  any  manner ; 
to  suffer  a  partial  change.  Colors  often  vary  when 
held  in  different  positions.  Customs  vary  from  one 
age  to  another,  until  they  are  entirely  changed. 
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2.  To  be  changeable ;  to  alter ;  as,  the  varying 
hues  of  the  clouds  ;  the  varying'  plumage  of  a  dove. 

3.  To  differ  or  be  different ;  to  be  unlike.  The 
laws  of  different  countries  vary.  The  laws  of  France 
vary  from  those  of  England. 

4.  To  be  changed  ;  to  become  different.  The 
man  varies  in  his  opinions  ;  his  opinions  vary  with 
the  times. 

5.  To  become  unlike  one's  self;  to  alter. 

He  varies  from  himself  no  less.  Pope. 

6.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart ;  as,  to  vary  from  the 
law  ;  to  vary  from  the  rules  of  justice  or  reason. 

Locke. 

7.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession. 

Wiiile  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.  Addison. 

8.  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance;  as,  men  vary 
in  opinion. 

Va'RY,  n.    Alteration;  change.  [Notinuse.]  Shale. 
Va'RY-ING,  ppr.     Altering;  changing;  deviating. 
VAS'CU-LAR,  a.    [L.  vasculum.  a  vessel,  from  vas. 
id.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies  ;  as,  the  vascular  functions. 

2.  Full  of  vessels ;  consisting  of  animal  or  vege- 
table vessels,  as  arteries,  veins,  lacteals,  and  the  like ; 
as,  the  vascular  system.  Animal  flesh  is  all  vascular, 
none  of  it  parenchymous.  Q/c. 

VAS-€U-LA'RES,n.  pi.  Plants  which  have  stamens, 
'pis'ils,  and  spiral  vessels,  and  bear  proper  flowers. 

Lindley. 
VAS-^U-LAR'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  vascular. 

Med.  Rcpos. 
VAS-CU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     [L.  vasculum  and  fero,  to 
bear  J 

V  sculiferous  plants,  are  such  as  have  seed-vessels 
divided  into  cells.  Cyc. 

VaSE,  n.  *  [Fr.,  from  L.  vas,  vasa,  a  vessel ;  It.  vaso.] 
*1.  A  vessel  for  domestic  use,  or  for  use  in  tem- 
ples ;  as,  a  vase  for  sacrifice,  an  urn,  &c. 

2.  An  ancient  vessel  dug  out  of  the  ground  or 
from  rubbish,  and  kept  as  a  curiosity. 

3.  In  architecture,  an  ornament  of  sculpture,  placed 
on  socles  or  pedestals,  representing  the  vessels  of  the 
ancients,  as  incense-pots,  flower-pots,  &c.  They 
usually  crown  or  finish  facades  or  frontispieces. 

Cyc 

4.  The  body  or  naked  ground  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capital;  called  also  the  Tambour  or 
Drum. 

5.  Among  florists,  the  calyx  of  a  plant.  Cyc. 

6.  Among  goldsmiths,  the  middle  of  a  church  can- 
dlestick. Cyc. 

7.  A  solid  piece  of  ornamental  marble.  Johnson. 
[Down  to  the  time   of  Walker,  this   word   was 

made  to  rhyme  with  base,  case,  &c,  and  is  still  so 
pronounced,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
In  England,  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced,  as 
Walker  gives  it,  vaze,  though  by  some  vaz,  and  by  a 
few  vawz.  —  Ed.] 
VAS'SAL,  «.  [Fr.  vassal;  It.  vassallo ;  Sp.  vasallo  ; 
W.  gmas,  a  boy  or  youth,  a  page,  a  servant ;  gwasau, 
to  serve.] 

1.  A  feudatory ;  a  tenant ;  one  who  holds  land  of 
a  superior,  and  who  vows  fidelity  and  homage  to 
him.  A  rear  vassal  is  one  who  holds  of  a  lord  who 
is  himself  a  vassal. 

2.  A  subject;  a  dependent.  Hooker. 

3.  A  servant.  Shak. 

4.  In  common  language,  a  bondman  ;  a  political 
slave.  We  will  never  be  the  vassals  of  a  foreign 
prince. 

VAS'SAL,  v.  t.    To  subject  to  control ;  to  enslave. 
VAS'SAL-AGE,  n.     [Fr.  vasselagc ;  Sp.  vasalage.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  vassal  or  feudatory. 

2.  Political  servitude  ;  dependence  ;  subjection  ; 
slavery.  The  Greeks  were  long  held  in  vassalage  by 
the  Turks. 

VAS'SAL-iSD,  pp.  or  a.  Enslaved;  subjected  to  ab- 
solute power ;  as,  a  vassaled  land.  Trumbull. 

VAST,  a.  [L.  vastus  ;  Fr.  vastc  ;  It.  vasto.  The  pri- 
mary sense  of  the  root  must  be,  to  part  or  spread,  as 
this  is  connected  with  the  verb  to  waste.] 

1.  Being  of  great  extent;  very  spacious  or  large  ; 
as,  the  vast  ocean  ;  a  vast  abyss  ;  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia;  the  vast  plains  of  Syria;  the  vast  domains 
of  the  Almighty. 

2.  Huge  in  bulk  and  extent ;  as,  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  Asia  ;  the  vast  range  of  the  Andes. 

3.  Very  great  in  numbers  or  amount  ;'as,  a  vast 
army  ;  vast  numbers  or  multitudes  were  slain  ;  vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  to  gratify  pride 
and  ambition. 

4.  Very  great  in  force ;  mighty ;  as,  vast  efforts ; 
vast  labor. 

5.  Very  great  in  importance  ;  as,  a  subject  of  vast 
concern. 

VAST,  7t.    An  empty  waste. 

Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded.  Milton. 

The  watery  vast.  Pope. 

VAS-Ta'TION,  n.    [L.  vastatio,  from  vasto,  to  waste.] 
A  laying  waste;  waste;  depopulation. 
[Devastation  is  generally  used.] 
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VAS-TID'LTY,    71.       Vastness;     immensity.       [./Vol 

English.]  Shak. 

VAST'I-TUDE,  ti.    Vastness;  immense  extent. 

Foster. 
VXST'LY,  adv.    Very  greatly  ;  to  a  great  extent  or 

degree ;   as,  a  space  vastly  extended.     Men   differ 

vastly  in  their  opinions  and  manners. 
VAST'NESS,  n.    Great  extent;    immensity;   as,  the 

vastness  of  the  ocean  or  of  space. 

2.  Immense  bulk  and  extent ;  as,  the  vastness  of  a 
mountain. 

3.  Immense  magnitude  or  amount ;  as,  the  vastness 
of  an  army,  or  of  the  sums  of  money  necessary  to 
support  it. 

4.  Immense  importance. 

VAST'  Y,  a.    Being  of  great  extent ;  very  spacious. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.     [Little  used.]        Sliak. 

VAT,  n.     [D.  vat ;  Sax.  fat ;  G.  fass.] 

1.  A  large  vessel  or  cistern  for  holding  liquors  in 
an  immature  state  ;  as,  vats  for  wine. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition  to  heaps  of  arm* 
and  standards.  Addison.   . 

2.  A  square  box  or  cistern  in  which  hides  are  laid 
for  steeping  in  tan. 

3.  An  oil  measure  in  Holland  ;  also,  a  wine  meas- 
ure. 

4.  A  square,  hollow  place  on  the  hack  of  a  cal- 
cining furnace,  where  tin-ore  is  laid  to  dry.       Cyc. 

VAT'I-CAN,  n.     [L.  votes.] 

In  Rome,  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  adjoining  the  celebrated  church  of  St. 
Peter,  containing  vast  repositories  of  the  arts,  &.c. 
From  its  being  the  pope's  residence,  we  have  the 
phrase,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  meaning  the 
anathemas  or  denunciations  of  the  pope. 
VAT'I-CIDE,  71.  [L.  votes,  a  prophet,  and  cmdo,  to 
kill.] 
The  murderer  of  a  prophet.  Pope. 

VA-TIC'I-NAL,  (va-tis'e-nal,)   a.      [L.   vaticinor,  to 
prophesy.] 
Containing  prophecy  PTarton. 

VA-T1C'I-NaTE,  v.  i.      [L.  vaticinor,  from  vales,  a 
prophet.] 

To  prophesy ;  to  foretell ;  to  practice  prediction. 
[Little  used.]  Howell. 

VA-TIC-I-NA'TION,  7t.    Prediction;  prophecy. 

Bentley. 
VAUDE'VIL,  (vode'vil,)  n.     [Fr.]     A  song  common 
among  the  vulgar,  and  sung  about  the  streets.    A 
ballad  ;  a  trivial  strain. 

In  the  French  theater,  a  vaudeville  is  a  piece  whose 
dialogue  is  intermingled  with  light  or  comic  songs. 
Diet,  de  VJlcad. 
VAULT,  7t.     [Fr.  votite;  It.  volta,  a  vault;  v olio,  the 
face,  visage,  and  a  vault,  L.  vultus ;  a  derivative  of 
L.  volvo,  volutus ;  Sp.  voltear,  to  turn,  to  tumble.] 

1.  A  continued  arch,  or  an  arched  roof.  Vaults 
are  of  various  kinds,  circular,  elliptical,  single, 
double,  cross,  diagonal,  Gothic,  &c.  Cyc. 

2.  A  cellar. 

To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault.  Swi/t. 

3.  A  cave  or  cavern. 

The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light.  Sandys, 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead.  Shak. 

5.  In  the  manege,  the  leap  of  a  horse. 
VAULT,  v.  t.    To  arch  ;  to  form  with  a  vault ;  or  to 

cover  with  a  vault ;  as,  to  vault  a  passage  to  a  court. 
VAULT, «.  i.     [Sp.  voltear  ;  It.  voltarc  ;  Fr.  vautrer.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound  ;  to  jump  ;  to  spring. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself.  Shak. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  uee.  Dryden. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  die  heat  and  intrepidity  of 
youth.  Addison. 

2.  To  tumble ;  to  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling  or  leap- 
ing. 

VAULT'AGE,  7t.     Vaulted  work  ;  an  arched  cellar. 

'(Not  in  use.]  Shale. 

VAULT'ED,   pp.  or  a.     Arched ;    concave ;    as,    a 

vaulted  roof. 

2.  Covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 

3.  a.  In  botany,  arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
as  the  upper  lip  of  many  ringent  flowers.    Martyn. 

VAULT'ER,  7t.    One  that  vaults;  a  leaper;  a  tum- 
bler. 
VAULT'ING,  ppr.    Arching  ;  covering  with  an  arch. 
2.  Leaping;  tumbling;  exhibiting  feats  of  leaping. 
VAULT'Y,  a.     Arched  ;  concave.  [JVul  in  use.]   Shak. 
VAUNT,  v.  i.     [Fr.  vanter  ;  It.  vantarsi,  from  vanto,  a 
boasting,  from  vano,  vain,  L.  vanus.     This  ought  to 
be  written  Vant.] 

To  boast ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of  one's  own 
worth,  attainments,  or  decorations  ;  to  talk  with 
vain  ostentation  ;  to  brag. 

Pride  —  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  overvalue  what  he  Is. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

VAUNT,  v.  t.   To  boast  of;  to  make  a  vain  display  of. 

My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil.  Milton. 

Charity  vaantetlt  not  itself.  —  1  Cor.  xiii. 

VAUNT,  n.    Boast ;  a  vain  display  of  what  one  is,  or 
has,  or  has  done  ;  ostentation  from  vanity. 
Him  1  seduced 
With  other  vaunts  and  other  promisee.  Milton. 
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VAUNT,  (vant,)  n.     [Fr.  avant.] 

The  first  part.     [Not  used.]  Shale. 

VAUNT-COU'RI-ER,  (-koo're-er,)  n.  [Fr.  avant- 
cour&ur.] 

A  precursor.  SImk. 

VAUNT' ED,  pp.  or  a.  Vainly  boasted  of  or  dis- 
played. 

VAUNT'ER,  n.  A  vain,  conceited  boaster;  a  brag- 
gart ;  a  man  given  to  vain  ostentation.         Spenser. 

VAUNT'FUL,  a.     Boastful;  vainly  ostentatious. 

VAUNT'ING,  ppr.  Vainly  boasting;  ostentatiously 
setting  forth  what  one  is  or  has. 

VAUNT'l  N'G,  n.    Vain-glorious  boasting. 

VAUNT'  NG-LY,  adv.  Boastfully;  with  vain  osten- 
tation. Sliak. 

VAUNT'-MORE.  n.     [Fr.  avantrmur.] 

A  false  wall ;  a  work  raised  in  front  of  the  main 
wall.  Camden. 

VAUaUE'LIN-ITE,  (v6ke'lin-ite,)  n.  Chromate  of 
copper  and  lead,  green,  of  various  shades.       Vre. 

VA  V'A-SOR,?t.  [This  word,  in  old  books,  is  variously 
written,  Valvasor,  Vavasour,  Valvasour.  It  is 
said  to  be  from  vassal.     But  qu.] 

Camden  holds  that  the  vavasor  was  next  below  a 
baron.  Du  Cange  maintains  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  vavasors  ;  the  greater,  who  held  of  the 
king,  Such  as  barons  and  counts  ;  and  the  lesser, 
called  valvasini,  who  held  of  the  former.  The  dig- 
nity or  rank  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  the  name  is 
known  only  in  books.  Cyc. 

VAV'A-SO-RY,  n.  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee 
held  by  a  vavasor.  Cyc. 

VA'WARD,n.    [van  and  ward.]    The  fore  part,  [bl/s.] 

Shale. 

V.  D.  M. ;  an  abbreviation  for  L.  verbi  Dei  minister, 
minister  of  God's  word. 

VkAL,   7i.      [Fr.  veau,  a   calf;   probably  contracted 
from  L.  vitellus.] 
The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the  table. 

VEC'TION,  n.     [L.  vectio,  from  veho,  to  carry.] 
The  act  of  carrying,  or  state  of  being  carried. 

VEC-TI-TA'TION,  ?i.     [L.  vcctitn.] 

A  carrying.     [JVbr.  in  use.]  Arbnthnot. 

VECTOR,  n.     [L.,  from  veho,  to  carry.] 

In  astronomy,  commonly  called  Radius  Vector, 
which  see. 

VECTURE,  n.     [L.  vectura,  from  veho,  supra.] 

A  carrying  ;  carriage  ;  conveyance  by  carrying. 
[IJttle  used.]  Bacon. 

Ve'Da,h.  The  generic  name  of  the  four  oldest  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Hindoos,  viz.,  Rig,  Yajust,  Saman, 
and  Atharvan,  which  were  considered  as  directly 
revealed  by  Brahma.  These  are  divided  into  four 
parts  or  vedas.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Ve- 
dam.  Sir  W.  Jones.     Colebrooke. 

VE-DETTE',  71.  [Fr.  vedette  ;  It.  vedetta,  from  vedere, 
L.  video,  to  see.] 

A  sentinel  on  horseback  ;  a  dragoon  or  horseman 
stationed  on  the  outpost  of  an  army,  to  watch  an  en- 
emy and  give  notice  of  danger. 

VEER,  v.  i.  [Fr.  virer  ;  Sp.  birar  ;  D.  vieren  ;  allied 
probably  to  L.  vario  and  verto.     See  Ware.] 

To  turn  ;  to  change  direction  ;  as,  the  wind  veers 
to  the  west  or  north. 

And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers.  Dryden. 

And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  every  gale.       Roscommon. 

To  veer  and  haul,  as  wind  ;  to  alter  its  direction. 
VEER,  v.  t.    To  turn  ;  to  direct  to  a  different  course. 
To  veer  out ;  to  suffer  to  run  or  to  let  out  to  a 
greater  length  ;  as,  to  veer  out  a  rope. 

To  veer  away ;  to  let  out ;  to  slacken  and  let  run  ; 
as,  to  veer  away  the  cable.  This  is  called  also  pay- 
ing out  the  cable. 

To  veer  and  haul  i  to  pull  tight  and  slacken  alter- 
nately. Totten. 
VEER'A-BLE,  a.      Changeable;    shifting.      [Not  in 

use.]  Randolph. 

VEER'ED,  (veerd,)  pp.    Turned;   changed  in  direc- 
tion ;  let  out. 
VEER'ING,  ppr     Turning;   letting  out  to  a  greater 

length. 
VEER'ING-LY,  adv.    Changingly  ;  shiftingly. 
VEG-E-TA-BIL'I-TY,  71.     [from  vegetable.]     Vegeta- 
ble nature;  the  quality  of  growth  without  sensation. 

Brown. 
VEG'E-TA-BLE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  vegeter,  L.  vigeo,  to 
grow.] 

1.  A  plant ;  an  organized  body  destitute  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion,  deriving  its  nourishment 
through  pores  on  its  outer  surface  or  vessels,  in  most, 
instances  adhering  to  some  other  body,  as  the  earth, 
and  in  general,  propagating  itself  by  seeds.  Some 
vegetables  have  spontaneous  motion.  Vegetables 
alone  have  the  power  of  deriving  nourishment  from 
inorganic  matter,  or  organic  matter  entirely  de- 
composed. 

2.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  vegetables  are  such 
plants  as  are  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  or  are  destined  for  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep.  Vegetables,  for  these  uses,  are  such  as 
are  of  a  more  soft  and  fleshy  substance  than  trees 
and  shrubs ;  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &  c. 
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VEG'E-TA-BLE,  o.     Belonging  to  plants  ;  as,  a  vege- 
table nature  ;  vegetable  qualities  ;  vegetable  juices. 

2.  Consisting  of  plants  ;  as,  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

3.  Having  the  nature  of  plants ;  as,  a  vegetable 
body. 

Vegetable  marrow;  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  gourd, 
Cucurbita  ovifera,  a  native  of  Persia.  It  is  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  named  from  the  peculiar 
tenderness  and  softness  of  its  flesh.     Farm.  Encyc. 

Vegetable  ivory;  a  close-grained,  and  very  hard 
vegetable  substance,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in 
texture  and  color,  and  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.  It  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  palm,  the 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa,  in  the  form  of  a  nut  called 
Ivory  Nut,  often  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.   Silliman. 

VEG'E-TAL,  a.    Having  power  to  cause  growth.    As 
a  noun,  a  vegetable.    [Not  in  useA 

VEG'E-TATE,  h.  i.    [L.  vegeto ;  Fr.  vegeter;  from  L. 
vigeo,  to  flourish.] 

To  sprout ;  to  germinate  ;  to  grow  ;  as  plants  ;  to 
grow  and  be  enlarged  by  nutriment  imbibed  from  the 
earth,  air,  or  water,  by  means  of  roots  and  leaves. 
Plants  will  not  vegetate  without  a  certain  degree  of 
heat ;  but  some  plants  vegetate  with  less  heat  than 
others.  Potatoes  will  vegetate  after  they  are  pared, 
provided  what  are  called  the  eyes  or  chits  are  not 
removed  or  injured. 


See  (lying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegciate  again. 

Germinating 


Pope. 
sprouting; 


VEG'E-TA-TING,     ppr. 
growing  ;  as  plants. 

VEG-E-TA'TION,  71.  [Fr.]  The  process  of  growing, 
as  plants,  by  means  of  nourishment  derived  from  the 
earth,  or  from  water  and  air,  and  received  through 
roots  and  leaves.  We  observe  that  vegetation  de- 
pends on  heat  and  on  certain  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  nutriment  of  plants.  Rapid  vegetation  is 
caused  by  increased  heat  and  a  rich  soil. 

2.  Vegetables  or  plants  in  general.  In  June,  vege- 
tation in  our  climate  wears  a  beautiful  aspect. 

Vegetation  of  salts,  so  called,  consists  in  certain 
crystalline,  concretions  formed  by  salts,  after  solution 
in  water,  when  set  in  the  air  for  evaporation.  These 
concretions  appear  round  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

VEG'E-TA-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vegctatif.] 

1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing,  as 
plants.  Ralegli, 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants ; 
as,  the  vegetative  properties  of  soil.  Broome. 

VEG'E-TA-TIVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  produ- 
cing growth. 

VE-GeTE',  a.     [L.  vegctus.] 

Vigorous  ;  active.     [Little  used.]  Wallis. 

VEG'E-TIVE,  a.     [L.  vegeto,  vigeo.] 

Vegetable  ;  having  the  nature  of  plants  ;  as,  vege- 
tive  life.     [Little  used.]  Tusser. 

VEG'E-TIVE,  n.    A  vegetable.     [Not  in  use.] 

Sandys. 

VEG'E-TO-AN'I-MAL,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  Vegeto-animal 
matter,  is  a  term  formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten, 
which  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  fecula  or  starch.  It  is  remarka- 
bly elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi-transparent.  By  dis- 
tillation it  affords,  like  animal  substances,  ammonia, 
and  an  empvreumatic  oil.  Cyc.    Fourcroy. 

VEG'E-TOUS,  a.  Vigorous;  lively;  vegete.  [Not 
in  use.]  B.  Jonson. 

VE'HE-MENCE,    in.    [Fr.  vehemence;  from  L.  vehe- 

Ve'HE-MEN-CY,  i  mens,  from  veho,  to  carry,  that 
is,  to  rush  or  drive.] 

1.  Violence  ;  great  force  ;  properly,  force  derived 
from  velocity  ;  as,  the  vehemence  of  wind.  But  it  is 
applied  to  any  kind  of  forcible  action;  as,  to  speak 
with  vehemence. 

2.  Violent  ardor ;  great  heat ;  animated  fervor ;  as, 
the  vehemence  of  love  or  affection ;  the  vehemence  of 
anger  or  other  passion. 

I  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.  Addison. 

VE'HE-MENT,  a.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  vehemens.] 

1.  Violent;  acting  with  great  force;  furious;  very 
forcible  ;  as,  a  vehement  wind  ;  a  vehement  torrent ;  a 
vehement  fire  or  heat. 

2.  Very  ardent ;  very  eager  or  urgent ;  very  fer- 
vent; as,  a  vehement  affection  or  passion;  vehement 
desire;  vehement eloquence.  Milton. 

VE'HE-MENT-LY,  adv.    With  great  force  and  vio- 
lence. 
2.  Urgently  ;  forcibly ;  with  great  zeal  or  pathos. 

Tilhtson. 
VE'HI-CLE,  (ve'he-kl,)  71.     [Fr.  vehicule ;  L.  vchicu- 
lum,  from  veho,  to  carry.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  or  may  be  carried  ; 
any  kind  of  carriage  moving  on  land,  either  on 
wheels  or  runners.  This  word  comprehends  coaches, 
chariots,  gigs,  sulkies,  wagons,  carts  of  every  kind, 
sleighs,  and  sleds.  These  are  all  vehicles.  But  the 
word  is  more  generally  applied  to  wheel  carriages, 
and  rarely,  I  believe,  to  water  craft. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  con- 
veyance.    Language  is  the  vehicle  which   conveys 
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ideas  to  others.    Letters  are  vehicles  of  communica- 
tion. 

A  simple  style  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought  to  a  popular 
assen-.bi-.  Mrl. 

3.  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is  taken. 

4.  A  menstruum  in  which  paints,  gums,  &c,  are 
dissolved  and  prepared  for  use 

Vk'HI-€LED,  a.    Conveyed  in  a  vehicle.        Green. 

VE-H1CU-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  vehicle. 

VeH'MIC,  a.  Vchmic  courts  were  the  tribunals  of  a 
secret  society  in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages, 
which  for  a  time  held  a  powerful  sway  over  the  peo- 
ple by  their  terrible  executions.  Brande. 

VEIL,  (vale,)  71.     [L.  velum.] 

1.  A  cover  ;  a  curtain  ;  something  to  intercept  the 
view  and  hide  an  object. 

2.  A  cover;  a  disguise.  [See  Vail.  The  latter 
orthography  gives  the  Latin  pronunciation  as  well  as 
the  English,  and  is  to  be  preferred.] 

VEIL,  (vale,)  v.  t.    To  cover  with  a  veil ;  to  conceal 
~  2.  To  invest ;  to  cover. 

3.  To  hide.     [See  Vail.] 

VEIN,  ?i.  [Fr.  veine  ;  L.  vena,  from  the  root  of  venio, 
to  come,  to  pass.   The  sense  is,  a  passage,  a  conduit.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies,  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  extreme  arteries, and  returns  it  to  the 
heart.  The  veins  may  be  arranged  in  three  divis- 
ions. (1.)  Those  that  commence  from  the  capilla- 
ries all  over  the  body,  and  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart.  (2.)  The  pulmonary  veins.  (3.)  The  veins 
of  the  vena  porta?,  in  which  the  blood  that  litis  circu- 
lated through  the  organs  of  digestion  is  conveyed  to 
the  liver.  Cyc. 

2.  In  plants,  a  tube,  or  an  assemblage  of  tubes, 
through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted  along  the  leaves. 
The  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  finer  and 
more  complex  ramifications,  which  interbranch  with 
each  other  like  net-work  ;  the  larger  and  more  di- 
rect assemblages  of  vessels  being  called  Ribs  and 
Nerves.  Veins  are  also  found  in  the  calyx  and  corol 
of  flowers.  Cyc. 

The  vessels  which  branch  or  variously  divide  over 
the  surface  of  leaves  are  called  Veins.        Jilartyn. 

3.  In  geology,  a  seam  of  any  substance,  more  or 
less  wide,  intersecting  a  rock  or  stratum,  and  not 
corresponding  with  the  stratification.     Dana.     Cyc 

4.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing 
in  wood,  marble,  and  other  stones  ;  variegation. 

5.  A  cavity  or  fissure  in  the  earth  or  in  other  sub- 
stance. 

6.  Tendency  or  turn  of  mind  ;  a  particular  dispo- 
sition or  cast  of  genius  ;  as,  a  rich  vein  of  wit  or 
humor ;  a  satirical  vein. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  vein.  Walter. 

7.  Current. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.  StsifU 

8.  Humor;  particular  temper.  Shak. 

9.  Strain  ;  quality  ;  as,  my  usual  vein.     Oldham. 
VEIN'ED,  (vand,)  a.    [from  vein.]     Full   of  veins; 

streaked  ;  variegated  ;  as,  veined  marble. 
2.  In  botany,  having  vessels  branching  over  the 

surface,  as  a  leaf. 
VEIN'ING,  (van'ing,)  a.    Forming  veins. 
VEIN'LESS,  a.     In  botany,  having  no  veins;  as,  a 

vrinlcss  leaf.  Barton. 

VEIN'-SToNE,  n.     The  rock  or  mineral   material 

which  accompanies  or  incloses  ores  in  veins  ;  the 


gangue. 


Ure. 


VEIN'Y,  (van'e,)  a.     Full  of  veins  ;  as,  veiny  marble. 

Thomson. 
VE-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [L.  velum,  a  sail,  and  fero,  to 
bear.] 
Bearing  or  carrying  sails.  Evelyn. 

VEL-I-Ta'TION,  71.     [L.  velitatio.] 

A  dispute  or  contest ;  a  slight  skirmish.     [JVot  in 
use.]  Burton. 

VE-LIV'0-LANT,  a.    [L.  velum  and  volo.] 

Passing  under  full  sail. 
VELL,  71.     [Qu.  fell,  a  skin.] 

A  rennet  bag.     [Local.] 
VELL,  v.  t.     [Qu.  fell,  a  skin.] 

To  cut  off  the  turf  or  sward  of  land.     [Local] 

Cyc. 
VEL-LE'I-TY,  71.    [Fr.  vellcite ;  from  L.  velle,  to  will.] 
A  term  by  which  the  schools  express  the  lowest 
degree  of  desire.  Locke. 

VEL'LI-CaTE,  v.  t.    [L.  vellico,  from  vcllo,  to  pull.  It 
may  be  from  the  root  of  pull.] 

To  twitch  ;  to  stimulate  ;  applied  to  the  muscles  and 
fibers  of  animals  ;  to  cause  to  twitch  convulsively. 

Cyc. 
VEL'LI-€a-TED,  pp.    Twitched  or  caused  to  twitch. 
VEL'LT-Ca-TING,  ppr.    Twitching  ;  convulsing. 
VEL-LI-Ca'TION,  n.    The  act  of  twitching,  or  of 
causing  to  twitch. 

2.  A  twitching  or  convulsive  motion  of  a  muscular 
fiber. 
VEL'LI-€A-TIVE,  a.    Having  the  power  of  vellica- 

ting,  plucking,  or  twitching. 
VEL'LUM,  71.     [Fr.  velin.     It  coincides  with  fell,  D. 
vel,  skin  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.  vello.] 

A  finer  kind  of  parchment  or  skin,  rendered  clear 
and  white  for  writir.g. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT METE,  PREi".—  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOR — 
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VEL'LUM-PoST,    n.     A  peculiar   sort  of   superior 
writing-paper, 

VJSL'LUM-Y,  a.    Resembling  vellum. 

VE-LO'CE,  { va-15'cha, )  [It.]  In  music,  quick. 
*VE-LOC'I  PEDE,  n.  [L.  veloi,  swift,  and  pes,  foot.] 
A  carriage  for  one  person,  having  two  wheels 
placed  une  before  the  other,  in  the  same  line,  and 
connected  by  a  beam,  on  which  the  person  sits 
astride,  and  propels  the  vehicle  by  striking  the  tips 
of  his  toes  against  the  earth. 

VE-LOC'I-TY,  (-los'e-te,)  n.   [Fr.  vdociti ;  L.  velocxlas, 
from  vdox,  swift,  allied  to  volo,  to  fly.] 

1.  Swiftness  ;  celerity  ;  rapidity  ;  as,  the  velocity  of 
wind  ;  the  velocity  of  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit  or 
course  ;  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  ;  the  velocity  of 
light.  In  these  phrases,  velocity  is  more  generally 
used  than  celerity.  We  apply  celerity  to  animals  ;  as, 
a  horse  or  an  ostrich  runs  with  celerity,  and  a  stream 
runs  with  rapidity  or  velocity:  but  bodies  moving  in. 
the  air  or  in  ethereal  space  move  with  greatei  or  less 
velocity,  not  celerity.  This  usage  is  arbitrary,  and 
perhaps  not  universal. 

2.  In  philosophy,  velocity  is  that  affection  of  motion 
by  which  a  body  moves  over  a  certain  space  in  a  cer- 
tain time.  Velocity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
space  over  which  a  body  moves.  Velocity  is  absolute 
OX  relative;  absolute,  when  a  body  moves  over  a  cer- 
tain space  in  a  certain  time  ;  relative,  when  it  has 
respect  to  another  moving  body.  Velocity  is  also 
uniform  or  equal ;  or  it  is  unequal,  that  is,  retanled  or 

VEL'URE,  n.     [Fr.  velours.]  [accelerated. 

Velvet.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

VEL'VET,  74.     [It.  velluto;  Sp.  velludo  ;  Fr.  velours; 
L.  vellus,  hair,  nap.] 

A  rich,  silk  stuff,  covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag  or  nap. 

Cotton  velvet;  an  imitation  of  velvet,  made  of  cot- 
ton ;  also  called  velveteen. 

VEL'VET,  v.  t.     To  paint  velvet.  Peacham. 

VEL'VET,  )  a.     Made  of  velvet ;  or  soft  and  del- 

VEL'VET-ED.  j      icate,  like  velvet. 

VEL-VET-EEN',  n.     A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton, 
in  imitation  of  velvet ;  cotton  velvet. 

VEL'VET-ING,  n.     The  fine  shag  of  velvet.       Cyc. 

VEL' VET-PA V-ED,  a.    Paved  with  velvet. 

VEL'VET-Y,  a.    Made  of  velvet,  or  like  velvet ;  soft ; 
smooth  ;  delicate.  Med.  Rcpos. 

VE'NAL,  a.     [L.  vena,  a  vein.] 

Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins  ;  contained  in  the 
veins;  as,  venal  blood.  [See  Venous,  which  is  gen- 
erally used.] 

VE'NAL,  o.  t  [L.  venalis,  from  veneo,  to  be  sold.] 

1.  Mercenary  ;  prostitute  ;  that  may  be  bought  or- 
obtained  for  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  ; 
as,  a  venal  muse  ;  venal  services. 

2.  That  may  be  sold  ;  set  to  sale ;  as,  all  offices  are 
venal  in  a  corrupt  government. 

3.  Purchased  ;  as,  a  venal  vote.  Junius. 
VE-NAL'I-TY,  n.    Mercenariness  ;  the  state  of  being 

influenced  by  money  ;  prostitution  of  talents,  offices, 
or  services,  for  money  or  reward  ;  as,  the  venality  of 
a  corrupt  court. 
VEN'A-RY,  a.     [L.  venor,  to  hunt.] 

Relating  to  hunting. 
VE-NAT'IC,         )  a.      [L.  venations,  from  venor,  to 
VE-NAT'ie-AL,  (      hunt.] 

Used  in  hunting. 
VE-NA'TION,  n.     [L.  venatio,  from  venor,  to  hunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hunted.  Brown. 

3.  In  botany,  the  manner  in  which  the  veins  of 
leaves  are  arranged.  Lindley. 

VEND,  v.  t.     [L.  vendo  ;  Fr.  vendre  ;  It.  vendcre ;  Sp. 
vender.] 

To  sell ;  to  transfer  a  thing,  and  ihe  exclusive  right 
of  possessing  it  to  another  person,  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent ;  as,  to  vend  goods ;  to  vend  meat  and 
vegetables  in  market.  Vending  differs  from  barter. 
We  vend  for  money  ;  we  barter  for  commodities. 
Vend  is  applicable  only  to  wares,  merchandise,  or 
other  small  articles,  not  to  lands  and  tenements.  We 
never  say,  to  vend  a  farm,  a  lease,  or  a  bond,  a  right, 
or  a  horse. 

VEND'ED,  pp.      Sold  ;    transferred  for  money  ;   as 
goods. 

VEND-EE',  n.    The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  sold. 

VEND'ER,  n.     [Fr.  vendeur.] 

A  seller  ;  one  who  transfers  the  exclusive  right  of 
possessing  a  thing,  either  his  own,  or  that  of  anoth- 
er as  his  agent.  Auctioneers  are  the  venders  of  goods 
for  other  men. 

VEND-I-RIL'I-TY,     )  n.    The  state  of  being  vendible 

VEND'1-BLE-NESS,  j      or  salable. 

VEND'1-BLE,  a.    L.  [vendibilis.] 

Salable ;  that  may  be  sold  ;  that  can  be  sold  ;  as, 
vendible  goods.  Vendible  differs  from  marketable  ;  the 
latter  signifies  proper  or  jit  for  market,  according  to 
the  laws  or  customs  of  a  place.  Vendible  has  no 
reference  to  such  lesal  fitness. 

VEND'I-BLE,  71.    Something  to  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale.  Mitford. 

VEND'I-BLiY,  adv.    In  a  salable  manner. 

VEN-L-I-T-VTTON.,  n.     rL.  venditatioA 

A  boastful  display.     [Not  in  use.}         B.  jonson. 


[Fr.  venencux.] 
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VEN-Dt"TION,  (ven-dish'un,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ven- 
ditio.] 
The  act  of  selling  ;  sale. 

VENIVOR,  n.    A  vender:  a  seller. 

VEN-DOE',  7i.     [Fr.  vendu,  sold.] 

Auction  ;  a  public  sale  of  any  thing  by  outcry,  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

VEN-DOE'-MAS'TER,  n.  One  who  is  authorized  to 
make  sale  of  any  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  by 
notification  and  public  outcry ;  an  auctioneer. 

VE-NEER',  v.  t.  [G.furnicreu.  This  word  seems  to 
be  from  the  root  of  furnish,  the  primary  sense  of 
which  is,  to  put  on.] 

To  lay,  or  fix  firmly,  thin  leaves  of  a  fine  or  supe- 
rior wood  over  a  coarse  or  inferior  wood,  so  as  to 
give  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass  of  the 
former.  Hebert. 

VE-NEER',  7?..  A  thin  leaf  of  a  superior  wood  for 
overlaying  an  inferior  wood. 

VE-NEEK'£D,  pp.  Overlaid  with  a  thin  leaf  of  a  su- 
perior wood. 

VE-NEER'ING,  ppr.  Overlaying  with  a  thin  leaf  of 
a  superior  wood. 

VE-NEER'ING,  71.  The  act  or  art  of  overlaying  a 
coarse  or  inferior  wood  with  thin  leaves  of  superior 
wood  ;  the  covering  thus  laid  on. 

VEN'E-FICE,  (-fis,)  71.     [L.  venefcium.] 
The  practice  of  poisoning.     [JVbt  in  use.] 

VEN-E-FI"CIAL.  (-fish'al,)      )         rT  ..  .       -, 

VEN-E-FI''CIOUS,  (-fish'us,)  (  a-     ^  ™&*™^ 
Acting  by  poison  ;  bewitching.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 

VEN-E-FI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.  By  poison  or  witchcraft. 
[Little  used.]  Brown. 

VEN'EM-OUS.     See  Venomous. 

VEN'E-NaTE,  v.  t.  [L.  veneno  ;  venenum,  poison  ;  W. 
gwenwijn;  from  raging.] 

To  poison  ;  to  infect  with  poison.  Harvey. 

VEN-E-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  poisoning. 

2.  Poison  ;  venom.  Brown. 

VE-Nf.NE', 

VEN'E-NoSE,  . 

Poisonous  ;  venomous.     [Not  used.]  Harvey. 

VEN-ER-A-BIL'I-TY,  77.  State  or  quality  of  being 
venerable.     [Not  used.]  More. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE,  a.  [Fr.,  from  ~L..venerabilis,  from 
veneror,  to  honor,  to  worship.] 

1.  Worthy  of  veneration  or  reverence;  deserving 
of  honor  and  respect;  as,  a  venerable  magistrate  ;  a 
venerable  parent. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  associations,  or 
being  consecrated  to  God  and  to  his  worship ;  to  be 
regarded  with  awe  and  treated  with  reverence ;  as, 
the  venerable  walls  of  a  temple  or  church. 

The  places  where  saints  have  sullereil  for  the  testimony  of  Christ 
—  rendered  venerable  by  their  death.  Hooker. 

VEN'ER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  venerable.  South. 

VEN'ER-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  rever- 
ence. 

An  awful  pile  I   stands  venerably  great.  Addison. 

VEN'ER-ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.venerer;  L.  veneror.] 

To  regard  with  respect  and  reverence ;  to  rev- 
erence;  to  revere.  We  venerate  an  old,  faithful 
magistrate ;  we  venerate  parents  and  elders ;  we 
venerate  men  consecrated  to  sacred  offices.  We 
venerate  old  age  or  gray  hairs.  We  venerate, or  ought 
to  venerate,  the  gospel  and  its  precepts. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.  Drydcn. 

VEN'ER-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Reverenced  ;  treated  with 
honor  and  respect. 

VEN'ER-A-TING,  ppr.    Regarding  with  reverence. 

VEN-ER-A'TION,  7!.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  veneratio.] 

The  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence  ;  re- 
spect mingled  with  some  degree  of  awe  ;  a  feeling  or 
sentiment  excited  by  the  dignity  and  superiority  of  a 
person,  or  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and 
with  regard  to  place,  by  its  consecration  to  sacred 
services. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  moves  about 
us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  virtue.    Addison. 

VEN'ER-A-TOR,  77.  One  who  venerates  and  rever- 
ences. 

VE-NE'RE-AL,  a.  [L.  venereus,  from  Venus;  W. 
Gwcner,  from  given,  white,  fair.     See  Venus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  sexual  intercourse. 

2.  Connected  with  sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  a  vene- 
real disease  ;  venereal  virus  or  poison. 

3.  Adapted  to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  ;  as, 
venereal  medicines. 

4.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire  ;  aphrodisiac. 

Cyc. 

5.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  copper,  formerly 
called  by  chemists  Venus.     [Ois.]  Boyle. 

VE-NF.'RE-AN,  a.     Venereal.     [Not  used.]     Howell. 
VE-N  E'R  E-O  US,  a.     [L.  venereus.] 

Lustful  ;  libidinous.  Derham. 

VEN'ER-OUS,  for  Venekeous.     [Not  used.] 
VEN'ER-Y,  7i.     [from  Venus.]    Sexual  intercourse. 

Contentment,  without  the   pleasure  of  lawful  venery,  is  conti- 
aense;    zf  unlawful,  chaedtv.  Greta. 
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VEN'F.R-Y,  77.  [Fr.  venerie ;  from  L.  venor,  to  hunt, 
that  is,  to  drive  or  rush.] 

The  act  or  exercise  of  hunting  ;  the  sports  of  the 
chase. 

Beasts  of  venery  and  fishes.  Broicn. 

VEN-E-SEe'TION,  71.  [L.  vena,  vein,  and  seclio,  a 
cutting.] 

The  act  or  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  letting 
blood  ;  blood-letting  ;  phlebotomy.    Cyc.     Wiseman. 
VE-Ne'TIAN,  a.     Belonging  to  Venice 

Venetian  chalk;  a  white,  compact  ta.c  or  steatite, 
used  for  marking  on  cloth,  &c.  Dana. 

Venetian  door :  a  door  having  long,  narrow  win- 
dows on  the  sides. 

Venetian  window  ;  one  consisting  of  a  main  win- 
dow with  a  long  and  narrow  window  on  each  side. 

Venetian  blind  ;  a  blind  for  windows,  doors,  &c, 
made  of  thin  slats  set  in  a  frame,  movable  on  end- 
pins,  and  so  disposed  as  to  overlap  each  when  close, 
and  to  show  a  series  of  open  spaces  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  and  light  when  in  the  other  position. 
VEN'EY,  n.     [Fr.  venei,  from  venir,  to  come.] 

A  bout ;  a  thrust ;  a  hit ;  a  turn  At  fencing. 

Three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  sstewed  pruixa.     [06s.]  Shak. 

[Sometimes  spelt  Venew.] 
VEN6E,  (venj,)  v.  t.     [Fr.  venger.] 

To  avenge  ;  to  punish.  [Not  in  use.]  [See  Avenge 
and  Revenue.]  Shuk. 

VENGE'A-BLE,  (venj'a-bl,)  a.  [from  venge.]  Re- 
vengeful ;  as,  vcngeablc  despite.     [JVbt  in  use.] 

Spenser. 
VENGE'ANCE,  (venj'ance,)  n.     [Fr.,  from  venger,  to 
revenge,  L.  oindico.] 

The  infliction  of  pain  on  another,  in  return  for  an 
injury  or  offense.  Such  infliction,  when  it  nroceeds 
from  malice  or  mere  resentment,  and  is  not.  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice,  is  revenge,  and  a 
most  heinous  crime.  When  such  infliction  proceeds 
from  a  mere  love  of  justice,  and  the  necessity  of 
punishing  offenders  for  the  support  of  the  laws, 
it  is  vengeance,  and  is  warrantable  and  just.  In 
this  case,  vengeance  is  a  just  retribution,  recom- 
pense, or  punishment.  In  this  latter  sense  the 
word  is  used  in  Scripture,  and  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God  on  sin- 
ners. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.  —  Deut.  xxxii. 

The  Lord  wul  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries.  — Nahum  i. 

With  a  vengeance,  in  familiar  language,  signifies 
with  great  violence  or  vehemence  ;  as,  to  strike  one 
with  a  vengeance. 

Formerly,  lohut  a  vengeance,  was  a  phrase  used  for 
what  emphatical. 

Bin  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly  !  Hadihras. 

VENGE'FUL,  (venj'ful,)  a.  Vindictive  ;  retributive  ; 
as,  God's  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

2.  Revengeful. 

VENGE'FUL-LY,  adv.     Vindictively. 

VENGE'MENT,  (venj'ment,)  n.  Avengement ;  penal 
retribution. 

[Avengement  is  generally  used.] 

VENG^ER,  77.     An  avenger.    [Not  in  use.]     Spenser. 

VE'NT,  VI' DI,  VVCt '  [L.]  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.  These  were  the  words  which  Cesar 
used  when  he  informed  the  Roman  senate  of  his 
victories  in  Gaul. 

VE'NI-A-BLE,  a.  [See  Venial.]  Venial;  pardon- 
able.    [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 

VE'NI-A-BLY,  adv.  Pardonably;  excusably.  [Not 
used.]  Brown. 

Vii'Nl-AL,  a.  [It.  vevinle;  Sp.  venial;  Fr.  veniel; 
from  L.  venia,  pardon,  leave  to  depart,  from  the  root 
ot'venio,  and  signifying  literally  a  going  or  passing.] 

1.  That  may  be  forgiven  ;  pardonable  ;  as,  a  venial 
fault  or  transgression.  The  reformed  churches 
hold  all  sins  to  he  venial,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer;  but  the  most  trilling  sins  not  to  be  venial, 
except  through  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of 
Christ. 

Venial  sin,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  sin 
which  weakens,  but  does  not  wholly  destroy,  sancti- 
fying grace,  like  mortal  or  deadly  sins.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  exclude  from  absolution  and  communion, 
when  there  is  evidence  of  repentance. 

Brande.     Encyc.  J3m. 

2.  In  familiar  language,  excusable  ;  that  may  be 
allowed  or  permitted  to  pass  without  censure;  as,  a 
venial  slip  or  fault. 

3.  Allowed. 

Permitting;  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unulamed.  Milton. 

VF.'NI-AL-LY,  adv.     Pardonably. 

Ve'NI- AL-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  excusable  or  par- 
donable. 

VE-Nl'RE  FJi'CT-JlS,  or  VE-NI'RE,  [L.]  In  law, 
a  writ  or  precept  directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him 
to  summon  twelve  men,  to  try  an  issue  between  par- 
ties. It  is  also  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  the  summons 
to  cause  the  party  indicted  on  a  penal  statute  to  ap- 
pear. 

VEN'I-SON,  (ven'e-zn  or  ven'zn,)  n.     [Fr.  venmson, 
from  L.  venatio,  a  hunting,  from  renor,  to  hunt.] 
The  flesh  of  edible  beasts  of  chase. 
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In  England,  the  word  is  more  especially  applied 
to  the  flesli  of  deer,  liares,  and  certain  birds  called 
game.  Booth. 

ll  is,  in  the  United  States,  applied  exclusively  to 
the  flesh  of  the  deer  or  cervine  genus  of  animals. 
VBN'OM,  u.t  [Fr.  venin;  U.  veneno ;  L.  venenum  ;  W. 
gwenwyn.  ll  appears  by  tlie  Welsh  word  and  its 
affinities,  that  the  primary  sense  is  raging,  furious; 
and  hence  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  root  of  L.  vcnor, 
to  hunt,  to  drive,  or  chase  ;  venio,  to  come.  See 
Venus,  &c] 

1.  Poison  :  matter  fatal  or  injurious  to  life.  Ven- 
om is  generally  used  to  express  noxious  matter  that  is 
applied  externally,  or  that  is  discharged  from  animals, 
as  that  of  bites  and  stings  of  serpents,  scorpions,  &c. ; 
and  poison,  to  express  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Cijc. 

2.  Spite  ;  malice. 

VEN'OM,  v.  t.    To  poison  ;  to  infect  with  venom. 

[Little  used,  but  Envenom  is  in  use  and  elegant. 
Venom  may  be  elegantly  used  in  poetry.] 

VEN'OM-ED,  pp.    Poisoned;  infected  with  poison. 

VEN'OM-OUS,  a.  Poisonous  ;  noxious  to  animal  life  ; 
as,  the  bite  of  a  serpent  may  be  venomous.  The  sack 
at  the  base  of  the  rattlesnake's  teeth  contains  ven- 
omous matter. 

2.  Noxious  ;  mischievous  ;  malignant ;  as,  a  ven- 
omous progeny.  Brown. 

3.  Spiteful  ;  as,  a  venomous  writer. 
VEN'OM-OUS-LY,  ado.     Poisonously  ;   malignantly; 

spitefully.  Dryden. 

VEN'OM-OUS-NESS,   n.     Poisonousness ;   noxious- 
ness to  animal  life. 
2.   Malignity  ;  spitefulness. 

VE'NOUS,  a,     [L.  venosus,  from  vena,  a  vein.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  vein  or  to  veins  ;  contained  in 
veins;  as,  venous  blood,  which  is  distinguished  from 
arterial  blood  by  its  darker  color. 

2.  In  botany,  veined.  A  venous  leaf  has  vessels 
branching,  or  variously  divided,  over  its  surface. 

Martyn. 
VENT,  n.     [Fr.  vcnte,  Sp.  venta,  sale,  from  vcndre,  Sp. 
vender  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  ocnio,   Eug.  wiud,&c. ; 
properly,  a  passage.] 

1.  A  small  aperture  ;  a  hole  or  passage  for  air  or 
other  fluid  to  escape  ;  as,  the  vent  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  opening  in  a  cannon  or  other  piece  of  artil- 
lery, by  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  charge. 

3.  Passage  from  secrecy  to  notice  ;  publication. 

Wotton. 

4.  The  act  of  opening.  Philips. 

5.  Emission;  passage;  escape  from  confinement; 
as,  his  smothered  passions  urge  for  vent. 

6.  Discharge  ;  utterance  ;  means  of  discharge. 

H;itl  like  grief  been  dewed  in  tears, 

Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton. 

7.  Sale  ;  as,  the  vent  of  a  thousand  copies  of  a  trea- 
tise. Pope. 

8.  Opportunity  co  sell ;  demand. 

There  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity  except  wool.         Temple. 

9.  [Sp.  venta.]  An  inn  ;  a  baiting  place.  [Not  in 
use] 

10.  In  birds,  the  place  for  the  discharge  of  excre- 
ment. 

To  give  vent  to  ;  to  suffer  to  escape  ;  to  let  out ;  to 
pour  forth. 
VENT,  v.  t.    To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture. 

2.  To  let  out ;  to  suffer  to  escape  from  confinement ; 
to  utter ;  to  pour  forth ;  as,  to  vent  passion  or  com- 
plaint. 

The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  ;  to  report.     [Mot  in  use  ]      Stephens. 

4.  To  publish. 

The  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inventions  hy  venting  the 
stolen  treasures  of  divine  letters.     [Not  used.]      Ralegh. 

5.  To  sell. 


[Instead  of  vent,  in  the  latter  sense,  we  use  Vend.] 
VENT,  v.  i.     To  snuff.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

VENT'  AGE,  n.     A  small  hole.     [Not  in  use.]     Shalt. 
VENT'AlL,  re.     [Fr.,  a  folding  door.]     That  part  of  a 
helmet  made  to  be  lifted  up;  the  part  intended  for 
the  admission  of  air,  or  for  breathing  ;  the  visor  of  a 
VE>"  ^"KN'NA,  re.     [Sp.  ventana.]  [helmet. 

A  winnow.     'Not  English.]  Dryden. 

VENT'ER,  re.    One  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes. 

Barrow. 
VENT'ER,  re.     [L.]     In   anatomy,  the  abdomen,   or 
lower  belly  ;  formerly  applied  to  any  large   cavity 
containing  viscera,  as  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men, called  the  three  venters.  Parr. 

2.  The  womb,  and  hence,  mother.  A  has  a  son 
B  by  one  venter,  and  a  daughter  C  by  another  center; 
children  by  different  venters.  Law  Language. 

3.  The  bellv  of  a  muscle. 
VEN'TIDU€T,  n.     [L.  centres,  wind,  and  ductus,  a 

canai ;  It.  ventiuozti.] 

In  building,  a  passage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  passage  or 
pipe  for  ventilating  apartments.  Owilt. 

VEN'TI-LATE,  v.  L     [L.  ventilo,  from  ventus,  wind  ; 
Fr.  ventiicr.] 
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1.  To  fan  with  wind  ;  to  open  and  expose  to  the 
free  passage  of  air  or  wind  ;  as,  to  ventilate  a  room  ; 
to  ventilate  a  cellar. 

2.  To  cause  the  air  to  pass  through  ;  as,  to  ventilate 
a  mine. 

3.  To  winnow  ;  to  fan  ;  as,  to  ventilate  wheat. 

4.  To  examine;  to  discuss;  that  is,  to  agitate; 
as,  to  ventilate  questions  of  policy.     [Not  now  in  tise.] 

VEN'T[-La-TED,  pp.    Exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

air;  fanned;  winnowed;  discussed. 
VEN'TI-La-TING,  ppr.     Exposing  to  the  action  of 

wind;  fanning;  discussing. 
VEN-T[-La'TION,  re.     [Fr.,  from  L.  ventilatia.] 

1.  The  act  of  ventilating;  the  act  or  operation  of 
exposing  to  the  free  passage  of  air,  or  of  causing  the 
air  to  pass  through  any  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling impure  air  and  dissipating  any  thing  nox- 
ious. 

2.  The  act  of  fanning  or  winnowing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  chaff  and  dust. 

3.  Vent;  utterance.     [Not  in  use.]  Wotton. 

4.  Refrigeration.     [Not  in  use.]     "  Harvey. 
VEN'TI-LA-TOR,  re.     A  contrivance  or  machine  for 

drawing  off  or  expelling  foul  or  stagnant  air  from  any 
close  place  or  apartment,  and  introducing  that  which 
is  fresh  and  pure.  Ventilators  are  of  very  different 
constructions  and  sizes. 

VENT'ING,  ppr.     Letting  out;  uttering. 

VEN-TOS'I-TY,  re.  [Fr.  ventositi;  from  L.  vento- 
susl] 

Windiness ;  flatulence.  Bacon. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.     [from  L.  venter,  belly.] 
Belonging  to  the  belly. 

The  ventral  fins,  in  fishes,  are  placed  between  the 
anus  and  the  throat.  Ed.  Encyc. 

VEN'TRI-t  LE,  (ven'tre-kl,)  n.  [L.  venlriculus,  from 
venter,  belly.] 

In  a  general  sense,  a  small  cavity  in  an  animal 
body.  It  is  applied  to  the  stomach.  It  is  also  applied 
to  two  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  propel  the  blood 
into  the  arteries.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  cavi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Cyc. 

VEN'TRl-COSE,  t  a.      [L.   ventricosus,   from   venter, 

VEN'TRI-€0(JS, )      belly.] 

In  natural  history,  bellied  ;  distended  ;  swellingout 
in  the  middle;  as, a  ventricous  perianth.      Martyn. 

VEN-TRIC'lJ-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  ventricle. 

Tully. 

VEN-TRIC'U-LOUS,  a.  [Supra.]  Somewhat  dis- 
tended in  the  middle. 

VEN-T1U-LO-€0'TION,  re.  A  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  a  ventriloquist. 

VEN-TRI-Lo'aUI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  ventrilo- 
quism. 

VEN-TRTL'O-QUFSM,  )   re.      [L.    ce;iter,    belly,  and 

VEN-TRIL'0-Q.UY,       j      loquor,  to  speak.] 

The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  voice  appears  to  come,  not  from  the  per- 
son, but  from  some  distant  place,  as  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  from  tile  cellar,  &c. 

VEN-TRIL'O-QUIST,  n.  One  who  speaks  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  voice  appears  to  come  from  some 
distant  place. 

The  ancient  ventriloquists  seemed  to  speak  from  their  bellies. 

Encyc. 

VEN-TRIL'O-QUOUS,  a.  Speaking  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  sound  appear  to  come  from  a 
place  remote  from  the  speaker. 

VEN'TLIRE,  (vent'yur,)  n.  [Fr.  aventure;  It.  and 
Sp.  ventnra ;  from  L.  venio,  ventus,  venturus,  to 
come.] 

1.  A  hazard  ;  an  undertaking  of  chance  or  dan- 
ger; the  risking  of  something  upon  an  event  which 
can  not  be  foreseen  with  tolerable  certainty. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  grains  pursue.  Dryden. 

2.  Chance;  hap;  contingency;  luck;  an  event 
that  is  not  or  can  not  be  foreseen.  Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard  ;  particularly,  some- 
thing sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shak. 

Jit  a  venture  ;  at  hazard;  without  seeing  the  end 
or  mark  ;  or  without  foreseeing  the  issue. 

A  bargain  at  a  venture  made.  Hudibras. 

A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.  —  1  Kings  xxii. 

VEN'TTJRE,  v.  i.    To  dare;  to  have  courage  or  pre- 
sumption to  do,  undertake,  or  say.     A  man  ventures 
to  mount  a  ladder  ;    he  ventures  into  battle  ;  he  ven- 
tures to  assert  things  which  he  does  not  know. 
2.  To  run  a  hazard  or  risk. 

Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas.  Dryden. 

To  venture  at,  }  to  dare  to  engage  in  ;   to  at- 

To  venture  on  or  upon;  \      tempt  without  any  certainty 
of  success.    It  is  rash  to  venture  upon  such  a  project. 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic-  style.  Walter. 

VEN'TQRE,  v.  1.  To  expose  to  haz—d  ;  to  risk  :  as, 
to  venture  one's  person  in  a  balloon. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance  ;  as,  to 
venture  a  horse  (o  the  \Vest  Indies. 

VEN'TUIUED,  pp.    Put  lo  Ihe  hazard  ;  risked. 

VEN'TIJR-ER,  re.  One  who  ventures  or  puis  to  haz- 
ard. 
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VEN'TITRE  SOME,  (vent'yur-sum,)  a  Bold;  dar- 
ing; intrepid  ;  as,  a  venturesome  boy. 

VEN'TURE-SOME-LY,  adv.  In  a  bold,  daring  man 
ner. 

VEN'TUR-ING,  ppr.    Putting  to  hazard  ;  daring. 

VEN'TUR-ING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  to  risk  ;  a  haz- 
arding. 

VEN'TLJR-OUS,  a.  Daring;  bold  ;  hardy  ;  fearless; 
intrepid  ;  adventurous ;  as,  a  venturous  soldier 

With  venturous  arm 
He  plucked,  he  tasted.  Milton. 

VEN'TIJR-OUS-LY,  adv.  Daringly ;  fearlessly ;  bold- 
ly- Bacon. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-NESS,  n.  Boldness;  hardiness; 
fearlessness ;  intrepidity.    The  event  made  them  re- 

-    pent  of  their  venturousness. 

VEN'UE,  (  rT       .  .   .       AT  .       ., 

VISNE      i  "'     >■      vlcmm '  Norm,  visne.] 

In  law,  a  neighborhood  or  near  place  ;  the  place 
where  an  action  is  laid.  In  certain  cases,  the  court 
has  power  to  change  the  venue.  Cyc. 

The  twelve  men  who  are  to  try  the  cause,  must  be  of  the  same 
venue  where  the  demand  is  made.  Blackstone. 

VEN'IJE,  re.     A  thrust.     [See  Venet.] 

VEN'U-LITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Ve- 
nus.    [Not  used.] 

VE'NUS,  re.  [L.  ;  W.  Owcner,  from  gitien,  white,  fair, 
the  feminine  of  gwyn,  white,  fair,  that  affords  hap- 
piness; also  gtvyn,  rage,  violent  impulse  of  the  mind, 
lust,  smart ;  gwynau,  to  whiten  ;  gwitnt,  wind,  L. 
ventus;  gwynawg,  full  of  rage  ;  gwent,t\n  open  coun- 
try ;  gwenu,  to  smile  ;  gwenwyn,  poison,  L.  venenum, 
Eng.  venom  ;  gwemvynaw,  to  poison,  to  fret  or  irritate. 
These  affinities  lead  to  the  true  origin  of  these  words. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  shoot,  or  rush,  as 
light  or  wind.  From  light,  is  derived  the  sense  of 
white,  fair,  Venus,  or  it  is  from  opening,  parting; 
and  from  rushing,  moving,  comes  wind,  and  the  sense 
of  raging,  fury,  whence  L.  venenum,  poison,  that 
which  frets  or  causes  to  rage.  These  words  all  coin- 
cide with  L.  venio,  which  signifies  to  rush,  to  fall,  to 
happen  ;  vcnor,  to  hunt,  &c.  The  Greeks  had  the 
same  idea  of  the  goddess  of  love,  viz.,  that  her  name 
signified  fairness,  whiteness,  and  hence  the  fable  that 
she  sprung  from  froth,  whence  her  Greek  name 
Auioorjirn,  from  aippog,  froth.  But  Venus  may  be 
from  lust  or  raging.] 

1.  In  mythology,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love ; 
that  is,  beauty  or  love  deified  ;  just  as  the  Gaelic  and 
Irish  diana,  swiftness,  impetuosity,  is  denominated 
the  goddess  of  hunting. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the  inferior  planets,  whose 
orbit  is  between  the  Earth  and  Mercury.  As  morn- 
ing star,  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lucifer;  as 
evening  sftu,  Hesperus.  Its  distance  from  the  sun 
is  about  (38,000,(100  of  miles  ;  its  diameter,  7701  miles; 
and  its  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun,  224  days. 

Olmsted. 

3.  In  the  old  chemistry,  a  name  given  to  copper. 

4.  In  conchology,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  in- 
cluding the  common  clam. 

Ve'NUS'S  €o.MB,  n.  An  annual  plant  of  the  genus 
Scandix  ;  shepherd's  needle.  2.ee. 

Ve'NUS'S  FLY'-TRAP,  re.  A  plant,  Diontea  mus- 
cipula.  It  seizes  and  holds  fast  insects  which  brush 
against  its  leaves. 

Ve'NUS'S  LOOK'ING-GLASS,  n.  An  annual  plant 
(tf  the  genus  Campanula,  allied  to  the  bell-flower. 

VE'NUS'S  Na'V£L-WORT,  re.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Omphalodes  or  Cynoglossum,  so  named  from 
the  shape  of  its  seeds.  Loudon. 

VE-NUST',  a.     [L.  venustus.] 
Beautiful.     [Not  used.] 

VE-RA'CiOUS,  a.     [L.  vcrax,  from  verus,  true.] 

1.  Observant  of  truth  ;  habitually  disposed  to  speak 
truth. 

2.  True.     [Little  used.]  Pinkerton. 
VE-RA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.     Truthfully. 
VE-RAC'I-TY,  (ve-ras'e-te,)  n.     [It.  veracitd ;  from  L. 

vcrax,  from  verus,  true.] 

1.  Habitual  observance  of  truth,  or  habitual  truth; 
as,  a  man  of  veracity.  His  veracity  is  not  called  in 
question.  The  question  of  the  court  is,  whether  you 
know  the  witness  to  be  a  man  of  veracity.  We  rely  | 
on  history,  when  we  have  confidence  in  the  veracity 
and  industry  of  the  historian. 

"  The  veracity  of  facts,"  is  not  correct  language. 
Truth  is  applicable  to  men  and  to  facts;  veracity  to 
men  only,  or  to  sentient  beings. 

2.  Invariable  expression  of  truth;  as,  the  veracity 
of  our  senses.  Karnes. 

VE-RAN'DA,  re.  An  Oriental  word  denoting  a  kind 
of  open  portico,  formed  by  extending  a  sloping  roof 
beyond  the  main  building.  Chalmers. 

VE-RS'TRINE,    ) 

VE-RAT'Rl-NA,  ,  re.     [L.  veratrum.] 

VE-Ra'TRI-A,      ) 

A  vegetable  alkaloid,  obtained  from  Asagrcea 
officinalis,  and  called  Veratrine  from  a  mistake 
of  the  analyst,  who  supposed  he  was  analyzing  the 
seeds  of  Veratrum  Sabadilla.  Although  called 
veratrine,  it  is  not  known  fo  be  contained  in  any 
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species  of  the  genua  veratrum.  This  alkaloid  is  re- 
markable for  its  sternutatory  powers.  Tally. 

VE-RA'TRUM,  n.  A  genus  of  plants  having  vary 
poisonous  qualities. 

VERB,  ■«.  [L.  verbum ;  Fr.  vcrbe ;  Sp.  and  It.  verbo ; 
Iv.fearb;  probably  from  the  root  of  L.fero.] 

1.  In  grammar,  n  part  of  speech  that  expresses 
action,  motion,  being,  suffering,  or  a  request  or  com- 
mand to  do  or  forbear  any  thing.  The  verb  affirms, 
declares,  asks,  or  commands;  as,  I  write ;  he  runs; 
the  river  jlows  ;  they  sleep  ;  we  see  ;  they  are  deceived  ; 
depart ;  go ;  come  ;  write  j  does  he  improve  ? 

When  the  action  expressed  by  a  verb  is  exerted  on 
an  object,  or  terminates  upon  it,  the  act  is  considered 
as  passing  to  that  object,  and  the  verb  is  called  tran- 
sitive ;  as,  I  read  Livy.  When  the  act  expressed  by 
the  verb  terminates  in  the  agent  or  subject,  the  verb 
is  called  intransitive ;  as,  I  ran;  I  walk;  1  sleep. 

When  the  agent  and  object  change  places,  and  the 
agent  is  considered  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
object  is  affected,  the  verb  is  called  passive;  as, 
Goliath  was  slain  by  David. 

2.  A  word.  South. 
VERB'AL,  a.     [Pr.  ;  L.  verbalis.] 

1.  Spoken  ;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words  ;  not 
written  ;  as,  a  verbal  message  ;  a  verbal  contract ; 
verbal  testimony. 

2.  Oral ;  uttered  by  the  mouth.  Shale. 

3.  Consisting  in  mere  words  ;  as,  a  verbal  reward. 

4.  Respecting  words  oniy  ;  as,  a  verbal  dispute. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words,  or  attending  to  words 
only  ;  as,  a  verbal  critic. 

6.  Literal ;  having  word  answering  to  word ;  as, 
a  verbal  translation. 

7.  In  grammar,  derived  from  a  verb ;  as,  a  verbal 
noun. 

S.  Verbose;  abounding  with  words.  Shah. 

VERB'AL,  n.    In  grammar,  a  noun   derived   from  a 

verb.  Brande. 

VERB'AL-ISM,  n.    Something  expressed  orally. 
VERB-AL'I-TY,  n.    Mere  words  ;  bare  literal  expres- 
sions. Brown. 
VERB'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  a  verb. 
VERB'AL-LY,   adv.      In  words   spoken;    by   words 
uttered  orally.  South. 
2.  Word  for  word  ;  as,  to  translate  verbally. 

Dryden. 
VER-BA'TIM,  ado.  [L.]  Word  for  word  ;  in  the 
same  words";  as,  to  tell  a  story  verbatim  as  another 
has  related  it. 
VER-Be'NA,  n.  Vervain  ;  a  genus  of  plants.  Two 
sorts  are  extensively  cultivated,  one  for  its  lemon- 
scented  foliage,  and  the  other  fur  the  great  beauty  of 
its  flowers.  Mead. 

VER'BEN-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  verbena,  vervain.] 

Strewed  with  vervain. 
VER'BEN-A-TED,   pp.     Strewed  or  sanctified   with 

vervain,  according  tu  a;  custom  of  the  ancients. 
VER'BEN-A-T[NG,  ppr.    Strewing  with  vervain. 

Drake. 
VER'BER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  verbero.] 

To  beat :  to  strike.     [Not  in  use.] 
VER-BER-A'TION,  n.    A  beating  or  striking  blows. 

Arbnthnot. 
2.  The  impulse  of  a  body,  which  causes  sound. 

Cyc. 
VERB'l-A&E,  n.      [Pr.]      Verbosity  ;    use  of  many 
words  without  necessity ;  superabundance  of  words. 
VER-BoSE',  a.     [L.  vrrbosus.] 

Abounding  in  words;   using  or  containing  more 
words   than   are   necessary ;    prolix ;    tedious    by   a 
multiplicity  of  words;  as,  a  verbose  speaker;  a  ver- 
bose argument. 
VER-BoSE'LY,  adv.     Wordily. 

VER-BOS't-TY,       )n.  Employment  of  a  superabund- 
VER-BoSE'NESS,  j        ance    of   words;  the    use  of 
more  words  than  are  necessary  ;  as,  the  verbosity  of  a 
speaker. 

2.    Superabundance  of  words  ;   prolixity ;  as,   the 
verbosity  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 
VER'DAN-CY,  n.     [See  Verdant.]      Greenness. 

Norris. 
VER'DANT,    a.      [Fr.  verdoyant ;   L.   viridans,   from 
viridis,  from   vireo,  to  be  green.     The  radical  sense 
of  the  verb  is,  to  grow  or  advance  with  strength.] 

1.  Green  ;  fresil  ;  covered  with  growing  plants  or 
grass  ;  as,  verdant  fields  ;  a  verdant  lawn. 

2.  Flourishing. 

VER'DANT-LY,  ado.     Freshly;  flourishingly. 

VERD-AN-TmUE',(verd-an-teek',)ii.  [Fr.]  Ancient 
green  ;  a  term  given  to  a  green  incrustation  on  an- 
cient coins,  brass  or  copper.  It  is  a  hydrated  decar- 
bonate of  copper.  Turner. 

2.  A  mottled-green  serpentine  marble ;  also,  a 
green  porphyry,  used  as  marble,  and  called  Oriental 
Verd-anticjue.  Dana. 

VER'DER-ER,  j  n.     [Fr.  oerdier,  from  verd,  green  ;  or 

VER'DER-OR,  j      Low  L.  viridarius.] 

An  officer  in  England,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
king's  forest,  to  preserve  the  vert  and  venison,  keep 
the  assizes,  view,  receive  and  enroll  attachments 
and  presentments  of  all  manner  of  trespasses. 

Blackstone. 

VER'DIGT,  n.     [L.  verum  dictum,  true  declaration.] 
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1.  The  answer  of  a  jury  given  to  the  court  con- 
cerning any  matter  of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  committed  to  their  trial  and  examination. 
In  criminal  causes,  the  jury  decide  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fact.  Verdicts  are  general  or  special;  general, 
when  they  decide  in  general  terms,  or  in  the  terms 
of  the  general  issue,  as  no  wrong,  no  disseisin  ;  special, 
when  the  jury  find  and  state  the  facts  at  large,  and 
as  to  the  law,  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Blackstone. 

2.  Decision  ;  judgment;  opinion  pronounced;  as, 
to  be  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

These  enormities  were  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  common 
humanity.  South. 

VER'DI-GRIS,  (vur'de-greesj  n.  [Fr.  verd  and  gris  ; 
green-gray.] 

Disacetate  of  copper.  In  an  impure  state,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  green  pigment.  In  a  pure  state,  it  is 
employed  in  medicine. 

VER'Dl-TER,  n.    [verde-terre,  green  earth  ;  terrcverte.] 

A  fine  azure-blue  mineral.     It  is  a  hydrated  sub- 

sesquicarbonate  of  copper.     It  is  prepared  artificially, 

but  the  process  is  kept  se'eret.     It  is  sometimes  used 

as  a  pigment.  Thomas  Thomson. 

VER'DI-TITRE,  n.    The  faintest  and  palest  green. 

VERD'URE,  (verd'yur,)  n.     [Fr.  ;  from  L.  vireo.'] 

Green;  greenness;  freshness  of  vegetation  ;  as, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  in  June  ;  the  verdure  of 
spring. 

VERD'IJR-OUS,  a.  Covered  with  green ;  clothed 
with  the  fresh  color  of  vegetables  ;  as,  verdurous  pas- 
tures. Philips. 

VER'E-€UND,  a.     [L.  verecundus.] 

Bashful  ;  modest.     [Not  much  used.]  Wotton. 

VER-E-GUND'I-TY,  n.  Bashfulness  ;  modesty; 
blushing.     [Not  in  much  use] 

VERGE,  (verj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  verga,  L.  virga,  a  rod, 
that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the  form  of  a  rod  or 
staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  mace 
of  a  dean.  Swift. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  persons  are  ad- 
mitted tenants,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand,  and 
swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  this  account,  such 
tenants  are  called  tenants  by  the  verge. 

C\ic.     England. 

3.  In  ?mo, the  compass  or  extent  of  the  king's  court, 
within  which  is  bounded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
steward  of  the  king's  household  ;  so  called  from  the 
verge  or  staff  which  the  marshal  bears.  Cowcl. 

4.  The  extreme  side  or  end  of  any  thing  which  has 
some  extent  of  length  ;  the  brink  ;  edge ;  border ; 
margin. 

[This  seems  to  be  immediately  connected  with  the 
L.  vergo.] 

5.  Among  gardeners,  the  edge  or  outside  of  a 
border ;  also,  a  slip  of  grass  adjoining  to  gravel- 
walks,  and  dividing  them  from  the  borders  in  the 
parterre-garden.  Cyc. 

G.  A  part  of  a  timepiece. 
VERGE,  v.  i.     [L.  vergo.] 

1.  To  tend  downward  ;  to  bend  ;  to  slope;  as,  a 
hill  verges  to  the  north. 

2.  To  tend  ;  to  incline;  to  approach. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  life  which  is  to  be  labor 
and  sorrow.  Stvifl. 

VERG'ER,  n.  He  that  carries  the  mace  before  the 
bishop,  dean,  &c.  Farquhar.     Cyc. 

2.  An  officer  who  carries  a  white  wand  before  the 
justices  of  either  bench  in  England.  Cyc. 

3.  A  pew-opener  or  attendant  at  a  church. 
VERG'tNG,  ppr.     Bending  or  inclining  ;  tending. 
VER'GOU-LEuSE,  n.     A  variety  of  pear  ;  contracted 

to  Vergaloo  ;  written  also  Veroalieu. 

VE-RID'IC-AL,  a.     [L.  veridicus;  verus  and  dico.] 
Telling  truth.     [Not  used.] 

VER'1-Fl-A-BLE,  a.  [from  verify.]  That  may  be 
verified  ;  that  may  be  proved  or  confirmed  by  in- 
contestable evidence.  South. 

VER-I-Fl-GA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  See  Verify.]  The 
act  of  verifying  or  proving  to  be  true;  the  act  of 
confirming  or  establishing  the  authenticity  of  any 
powers  granted,  or  of  any  transaction,  by  legal  or 
competent  evidence. 

VER'I-FI-£D,  (ver'e-flde,)  pp.  Proved  ;  confirmed 
by  competent  evidence. 

VER'1-Fl-ER,  n.  One  that  proves  or  makes  appear 
to  be  true. 

VER'I-F?,  v.  t.  [Fr.  verifier;  L.  verus,  true,  and 
facin,  to  make  ;  G.  wabr,  D.  wa.ar,  W.  gwir,  pure, 
true,  ether,  purity  ;  gwiraw,  to  verify.] 

1.  To  prove  to  be  true  ;  to  confirm. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.  Bacon. 

2.  To  fulfill,  as  a  promise  ;  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
a  prediction  ;  to  show  to  he  true.  The  predictions 
of  this  venerable  patriot  have  been  verified.  Gen. 
xlii.     1  Kings  viii. 

3.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of  any 
thing  by  examination  or  competent  evidence.  The 
first  act  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  to  verify 
their  powers,  by  exhibiting  their  credentials  to' a 
committee  of  the  house,  or  other  proper  authority. 

United  States. 
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VER'I-FY-ING,  ppr.    Proving  to  be  true  ,  confirming ; 

establishing  as  authentic. 
VER'I-LY,  adv.     [from  very.]     In  truth  ;  in  fact;  cer- 
tainly. 

2.  Really  ;  truly ;  with  great  confidence.     It  was 
verily  thought  the  enterprise  would  succeed. 
VER-I-SIM'l-LAR,  a       [L.  verisimitis  ;   verus,   true, 
and  simitis,  like.] 

Having  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  probable  ;  likely 

White. 
VER-I-SI-MIL'I-TUDE,  n.     [L.  verisimilitude.] 

The  appearance  of  truth  ;  probability  ;  likelihood. 

YerieimUitwle   and    opinion    are    an    easy  purchase ;    but   true 
knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Glanviue. 

VER-I-SI-M1L'I-TY,  for  Verisimilitude,  is  not  in 

use. 
VER'I-TA-BLE,  a.     [Fr.]     True  ;  agreeable  to  fact. 

[Little  used.]  Shot. 

VER'I-TA-HLY,  adv.     In  a  true  manner.     [Obs.] 
VER'I-TY,  n.      [Fr.  verite ;    L.    Veritas,    from    verus, 

true  ;  W.  gwirez  ;  Sans,  wart/ia.] 

1.  Truth  ;  consonance  of  a  statement,  proposition, 
or  other  thing  to  fact.     1  Tim.  ii. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verily,  that  none  can  govern  whil» 
he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion  or  tenet. 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity.  Davieo. 

3.  Moral  truth  ;  agreement  of  the  words  with  the 
thoughts.  Johnson. 

VER'JuICE,  (-jiise,)  n.     [Fr.  verjus,  that  is,  verd  jus, 
the  juice  of  green  fruits.] 

A  liquor  expressed  from  crab-apples,  sour  grapes, 

&c,  used  in  sauces,  ragouts,  and    the  like.     It  is 

used  also  in  the  purification  of  wax  for  candles,  in 

poultices,  &c.  Cyc. 

VER'MEIL.     See  Vermilion. 

VER-ME-OL'O-GIST,  n.     [Infra.]     One  who  treats 

of  vermes. 
VER-ME  OL'O-GY,  n.    [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  Gr. 
Xoyoc,  discourse.] 

A  discourse  or  treatise  on  vermes,  or  that  part  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  vermes.     [Not  used.] 
[Helminthology  is  the  legitimate  term.] 
VER'MES,  ?t.  pi.     [L.]      Worms:    this  is  the  same 

word,  varied  in  orthography. 
VER-.MUCEL'LI,  (ver-me-chel'ly  or  ver-me-sel'ly,)  n. 
[It.  vermiceUv,  a  little  worm,  L.  vermiculus,  from  ver- 
mis, a  worm.] 

In  cookery,  little  rolls  or  threads  of  paste,  or  a  com- 
position of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  saffron  ;  used  in 
soups  and  pottages. 
VER-MI"CEOUS,  (ver-mish'us,)  a.     [L.  vermes.] 

Pertaining  to  worms  ;  wormy. 
VER-MICII-LAR,  a.     [L.  vermiculus,  a  little  worm, 
from  vermis,  a  worm.] 

Pertaining  to  a-  worm  ;  resembling  a  worm;  par- 
ticularly, resembling  the  motion  of  a  worm  ;  as,  the 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  called  also  Peri- 
staltic. Cyc. 
Vermicular  work.     See  Vermiculatf.d. 
VER-MICTT-LaTE,  v.  t.     [L.  vermicnlatus.] 

To  inlay  ;  to  form  work  by  inlaying  which  resem- 
bles the  motion  or  the  tracks  of  worms, 
VER-MIC'II-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.    Formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  motion  of  a  worm. 

Vermiculated  work  ;  rustic  work  so  wrought  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  into  or 
tracked  by  worms.  Otoilt. 

YER-MlC'tj-hA-TlNG,  ppr.  Forming  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  motion  of  a  worm. 
VER-Mie-U-LA'TION,  «.  The  act  or  operation  of 
moving  in  the  form  of  a  worm  ;  continuation  of  mo- 
tion from  one  part  to  another,  as  in  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  so  as  to  resemble  the  mo- 
tion of  a  worm. 
VERM'I-eULE,  n.     [L.  vermiculus.] 

A  little  worm  or  grub.  Derham. 

VER-MICU-LoSE,    I         r,  ■     ,         i 

VER-MlG'fT-LOUS,  \a'     L^.  vermiculosus.] 

1.  Full  of  worms  or  grubs. 

2.  Resembling  worms. 
VERM'I-FORM,"o.     [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and  forma, 

form.] 

Having  the   form   or  shape  of  a  worm  ;  as,  the 

vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 
VERM-IF'U-GAL,  a.     Tending  to  prevent  or  destroy 

vermin,  or  to  expel  worms.  Lindley. 

VEltM'1-FUGE,  n.     [L.  vermis,  a  worm,  and  fugo,  to 

expel.] 

A   medicine  or  substance  that  expels  worms  from 

aniiiKil  bodies;  an  anthelmintic. 
VER'MIL,  «.     [Fr.  vermeil.]     Vermilion.     [Lws.j 

Spenser. 
VER-MIL'ION,  (ver-mil'ynn,)  n.      [Fr.  vermeil,  ver- 
-millon  ;  It.  veruuglione;  from   L.  vermiculus,  vermes  ; 

a  name  sometimes  improperly  given  to  the  kermes. 

See  Crimson.] 
1.  A  bright-red  sulpiiuret  of  mercury,  consisting  of 

sixteen   parts  of  sulphur  ami  one  hundred  parts  of 

mercury.     It  is  sometimes  found  native,  of  a  red  oi 

brown   color,  and  is  then  called  Cinnabar.      It  is 

used  as  a  pigment.  Dana. 
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2.  The  cochineal,  a  small  insect  found  on  a  partic- 
ular plant. 

[Improper  or  obsolete.] 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  color.  In  blushing,  the  deli- 
cate cheek  is  covered  with  vermilion, 

VEK-MIL'ION,  (ver-mil'yun,)  v.  t.  To  dye  red;  to 
cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

VER-MIL'ION-£D,  pp.  or  a.  Dyed  or  tinged  witli  a 
bright  red. 

VERiM'IN,  n.  sing,  and  pi.;  used  chiefly  in  the  plu- 
ral.    [Fr.  and  It.  vermine :  from  L.  vermes,  worms.] 

1.  All  sorts  of  small  animals  which  are  destructive 
to  grain  or  other  produce  ;  all  noxious  little  animals 
or  insects,  as  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  worms,  grubs, 
flies,  &c. 

These  vermin  do  great  injuries  in  the  field.  Mortimer. 

2.  Used  of  noxious  human  beings  in  contempt;  as, 
base  vermin.  Hudibras. 

VERM'IN-aTE,  v.  i.     [L.  vermino.] 

To  breed  vermin. 
VERM-IN-A'TION,  n.    The  breeding  of  vermin. 

Derham. 
2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 
VERM'IN-LY,  adv.  or  a.     Like  vermin;  of  the  na- 
ture of  vermin. 
VERM'IN-OUS,  a.    Tending  to  breed  vermin. 

The  verminous  disposition  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

VER-MIP'A-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  pario, 
to  bear.] 

Producing  worms.  Brown. 

VER-MI  V'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  vermes,  worms,  and  voro, 
to  devour.] 

Devouring  worms  ;  feeding  on  worms.     Vermivo- 
rous  birds  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer. 
VER-NACU-LAR,  a.     [L.  vernaculus,   born  ill  one's 
house,  from  verna,  a  servant.] 

J.  Native  ;  belonging  to  the  country  of  one's  birth. 
English  is  our  vernacular  language.  The  vernacular 
idiom  is  seldom  perfectly  acquired  by  foreigners. 

2.  Native  ;  belonging  to  the  person  by  birth  or  na- 
ture. Milner. 

A  vernacular  disease  is  one  which  prevails  in  a  par- 
ticular country  or  district;  more  generally  called  Ek- 
demic. 
VER-NACU-LAR-ISM,  n.     A  vernacular  idiom. 
VER-NAdi-LAR-LY,  adv.    In  agreement  Vith  the 

vernacular  manner. 
VER-NAe'U-LOUS,  a.    [Supra.]     Vernacular ;  also, 

scoffing.     [Obs.]  Brown.     Spenser. 

VER'NAL,  a.     [L.  vernalis,  from  ver,  spring.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  spring;  appearing  in  spring; 
as,  vernal  bloom. 

Vernal  flowers  are  preparatives  to  autumnal  fruits.    Rambler. 

2.  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. 

Vernal  signs ;  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  appears 
in  the  spring. 

Vernal  equinox  ,•  the  equinox  in  spring  or  March; 
opposed  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  September. 
VER'NANT,  a.     [L.  vernans;  vcrno,  to  flourish.] 
Flourishing,  as  in  spring;  as,  vernant  flowers. 

Milton. 
VER'NaTE,  v.  i.    To  become  young  again.     [Not  in 

use.] 
VER-Na'TION,  ti.     [L.  verno.] 

In  botany,  the  disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves 
within  the  bud.  [It  is  called  also  Foliation  or 
Leafing  ]  Martyn. 

VER'NIkR,  n.  [from  the  inventor.]  A  contrivance 
attached  to  the  graduated  limb  of  an  instrument,  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  aliquot  parts  of  the  small- 
est spaces  into  which  the  instrument  is  divided. 

Olmsted. 
VER-NIL'I-TY,  n.     [L.  vcrnilis,  from  verna,  a  slave.] 
Servility  ;  fawning  behavior,  like  that  of  a  slave. 
[Not  in  use,]  Bailey. 

VE-RON'I-CA,  n.     [vera-ieon,  true  image.] 

1.  A  portrait  or  representation  of  the  face  of  our 
Savior  on  handkerchiefs. 

2.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  Speedwell. 
VER'RU-CoSE,  }  a.     [L.  verruca,  a  wart ;  verrucosus, 
VER'RU-COUS,  (      full  of  warts.] 

Warty  ;  having  little  knobs  or  warts  on  the  sur- 
face ;  jis,  a  verrucous  capsule.  Martyn. 
VER-RO'CU-LoSE,    a.      Having    minute,   wart-like 

prominences. 
VERS-A-BIL'I-TY,     )  n.     [L.  vcrsabilis,  from  versor, 
VERS'A-BLE-NESS,  \      to  turn.] 

Aptness  to  be  turned  round.     [Not  used.]      Dirt. 
VERS'A-BLE,  a.  [Supra.]  That  may  be  turned.    [Not 

used.] 
VERS'AL,  for  Universal.  [Not  used,  or  very  vulgar.] 
VERS'ANT,  a.     Familiar. 

VERS'A-TILE,  (vers'a-til,)  a.  [L.  versatilis,  from 
versor,  to  turn.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round  ;  as,  a  versatile  boat, 
or  spindle.  Harte. 

2  Liable  to  be  turned  in  opinion  ;  changeable :  va- 
riable .  unsteady  ;  as,  a  man  of  versatile  disposition'. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another; 
readily  applied  to  a  new  task,  or  to  various  subjects; 
as,  a  man  of  versatile  genius. 

4.  In  natural  history,  capable  of  revolving;  freely 
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movable  ;  as,  a  versatile  anther,  which  is  fixed  at  one 

point,  but  freely  movable.  Lindley. 

VERS'ArTILE-LY,  ado.    In  a  versatile  manner. 
VERS-A-TIL'1-TY,       (  n.     The  quality  of  being  vers- 
VERS'A-TILE-NESS,  j      atile  ;  aptness  to   change; 

readiness  to  be  turned  ;  variableness. 
2.  The  faculty  of  easily  turning  one's  mind  to  new 

tasks  or  subjects  ;  as,  the  versatility  of  genius. 
VERSE,  (vers,)  n.    [L.  versus ;  Fr.  vers ;  from  L.  ver- 

to,  to  turn. J 

1.  In  poetry,  a  line  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  long  and  short  syllables,  disposed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  species  of  poetry  which  the  author  in- 
tends to  compose.  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
hexameter,  pentameter,  and  tetrameter,  &.C.,  accordingto 
the  number  of  feet  in  each.  A  verse  of  twelve  syl- 
lables is  called  an  Alexandrian  or  Alexandrine.  Two 
or  more  verses  form  it  stanza  or  strophe. 

2.  Poetry  ;  metrical  language. 

Virtue  was  taught  in  verse.  Prior. 

Verse  embalms  virtue.  Donne. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition,  particular- 
ly of  the  chapters  in  the  Scriptures.  The  author  of 
the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  verses  is  not 
ascertained.  The  New  Testament  was  divided  into 
verses  by  Robert  Stephens. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry.  Pope. 

5.  A  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  performed  by  a 
single  voice  to  each  part. 

Blank  verse ;  poetry  in  which  the  lines  do  not  end 
in  rhymes. 

Heroic  verse  usually  consists  of  ten  syllables,  or,  in 
English,  of  five  accented  syllables,  constituting  ftve 
feet. 
VERSE,  v.  t.    To  tell  in  verse  ;  to  relate  poetically. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love.  Sbak. 

To  be  versed,  [L.  versor:]  to  be  well  skilled  ;  io  be 
acquainted  with  ;  as,  to  be  versed  in  history  or  in  ge- 
ometry. 
VERS'iJD,  (verst,)  pp.    Skilled 
VERS'£D  SINE.     Sce-SiNE. 

VERSE'-HON'OR-ING,  a     Doing  honor  to  poetry. 

Lamb. 
VERSE'MAN,  \n.    A  writer  of  verses ;  in  ludi- 

VERSE'MON"GER,  i      crous  language.  Prior. 

VERS'ER,  it.    A  maker  of  verses  ;  a  versifier. 

B.  Jonson 
VERS'I-€LE,  (vers'e-kl,)  n.     [L.  versicuius.] 

A  little  verse. 
VERS'I-eOL-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  )        rT  .    ,     ■, 

VERS'I-eOL-OIub,  (-kui-lurd,)  \  "•    tL"  ^r^Ur.] 

Having  various  colors  ;  changeable  in  color. 
VER-SIC'U-LAR,  a.     Pertaining  to  verses  ;  designat- 
ing distinct  divisions  of  a  writing. 
VER-SI-FI-€a'T10N,  n.     [Fr.,  from  versifier.] 

Tiie  act,  art,  or  practice  of  composing  poetic  verse. 
Versification  is  the  result  of  art,  labor,  and  rule, 
rather  than  of  invention,  or  the  fire  of  genius.  It 
consists  in  adjusting  the  long  and  short  syllables, 
ami  forming  feet  into  harmonious  measure.  Cyc. 
VERS'I-FI-CA-TOR,  n.    A  versifier.      [Little  used.] 

[See  Versifier.] 
VERS'I-FI-£D,  (-tide,)  pp.  from  Versify.      Formed 

into  verse. 
VERS'I-Fl-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  verses.    Not  ev- 
ery versifier  is  a  poet. 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse  ;  or  one  who  ex- 
presses the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose  ;  as,  Dr. 
Watts  was  a  versifier  of  the  Psalms. 
VERS'I-F-?,  o.  i.    To  make  verses 

I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best  Dryden. 

VERS'I-FY,  v.  t.    To  relate  or  describe  in  verse 

I'll  versify  the  truth.  Daniel. 

2.  To  turn  into  verse  ;  as,  to  versify  the  Psalms. 
VERS'I-F?-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  verse. 
VER'SION,  (ver'shun,)  rt.     [Fr.,  from  L.  versfo.] 

1.  A  turning  ;  a  change  or  transformation  ;  a"s,  the 
version  of  air  into  water.     [Unusual.]  Bacon. 

2.  Change  of  direction  ;  as,  the  version  of  the 
beams  of  light.     [Unusual.]  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  translating  ;  the  rendering  of  thoughts 
or  ideas,  expressed  in  one  language,  into  words  of 
like  signification  in  another  language.  How  long 
vffis  Pope  engaged  in  the  version  of  Homer? 

4.  Translation  ;  that  which  is  rendered  from  an- 
other language.  We  have  a  good  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  a  good  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  Samaritan.  The  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria. 

VERST,  v,  A  Russian  measure  of  length  containing 
lW,6?i  yards,  or  3500  feet;  about  two  thirds  of  an 
English  mile 

VF.R'SUS,  [L.]  Against ;  as,  John  Doe  versus  Richard 
Roe. 

VER  SOTE',  a.     Crafty  ;  wily. 

VERT,  n.*  [Fr.  verd,  green,  L.  viridis.] 

1.  In  the  forest  laws,  every  thing  that  grows  and 
bears  a  green  leaf  within  the  forest.  To  preserve 
vert  and  venison  is  the  duty  of  the  verderer. 

England. 
*  2.  In  heraldry,  a  green  color. 
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VERT'E-RER,  )      „      „ 

VERT'E-BREli      See  Vertebra. 

VERT'E-BRA,  n. ;  pi.  Vertebra.     [L.  vertebra,  from 

verto,  to  turn.] 

A  joint  of  the  spine  or  back-bone  of  an  animal. 
VERT'E-BRA  L,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  joints  of  the 

spine  or  back-bone. 
2.  Having  a  back-bone  or  spinal  joints;  as,  vertebral 

animals. 
VERT'E-BRAL,  n.     An  animal  of  the  class  which 

have  a  back-hone. 
VERT'E-BRaTE,  n.    An  animal  having  a  spine  with 

joints. 

vert'e-brate,     i      rT       .*>.'•■, 

VERT'E-BRA-TED,  J  °'     LL-  ™rtebratus.] 

Having  a  back  bone,  or  vertebral  column,  contain- 
ing the  spinal  marrow,  as  an  animal ;  as  man,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes.  Cuvicr. 

VERT'E-BRATES,  )  n.  pi.    Vertebrated  animals,  in- 

VERT-E-BRa'TA,  \  eluding  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes. 

VERT'E-BRE.     See  Vertebra. 

VERT'EX,  n.  [L.,  from  verto,  to  turn ;  primarily,  a 
round  point.] 

1.  The  crown  or  top  of  the  head.  Coxe. 

2.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  other  thing;  the  point  of  a 
cone,  pyramid,  angle,  or  figure  ;  the  pole  of  a  glass, 
in  optics.  The  vertex  of  a  curve  is  the  point  from 
which  the  diameter  is  drawn,  or  the  intersection  of 
the  diameter  and  the  curve. 

3.  In  astronomy,  the  zenith  ;  the  point  of  the  heav- 
ens perpendicularly  over  the  head.  Cyc. 

VERT'I-OAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vertex.] 

1.  Placed  or  being  in  the  zenith,  or  perpendicularly 
over  the  head.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inhabitants 
within  the  tropics  at  certain  times  every  year. 

2.  Being  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon. 

Vertical  leaves,  in  botany,  are  such  as  stand  so  erect 
that  neither  of  the  surfaces  can  be  called  the  upper 
or  under. 

Vertical  anthers  are  such  as  terminate  the  fila- 
ments, and,  being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no 
less  upright  than  the  filaments  themselves.       Cyc. 

Vertical  angles  ;  in  geometry,  the  opposite  angles 
formed  by  two  insecting  straight  lines.         Brando. 

Vertical  circle :  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  the  nadir.  The  meridian  of 
any  place  is  a  vertical  circle.  The  vertical  circles  are 
called  azimuth  circles.  Hutton. 

Vertical  line;  in  dialing,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  in  conies,  a  right  line  drawn  on  the  vertical 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  vortex  of  the  cone. 

Brande. 

Vertical  plane,  in  conies,  is  a  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex  of  a  cone,  and  through  its  axis. 

Prime  vertical ;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  passing  through  the 
zenith  and  the  east  and  west  points. 
VERT'I-€AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  zenith. 
VERT'I-CAL-NESS,  n.    Tile  state  of  being  in  the  ze- 
nith, or  perpendicularly  over  the  head.     [Vertical- 
ly is  not  used.] 
VERT'I-CIL,  n.     [L.  verticillus,  from  vertex,  supra.] 

In  botany,  a  little  whirl ;  a  mode  of  inflorescence, 
in  which  the  flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a  kind  of 
ring.  Cyc. 

VER-TIC'IL-LATE,  a.  [Supra.]  In  botany,  vertic- 
illate  flowers  are  such  as  grow  in  a  whirl,  around 
the  stem  or  in  rings,  one  above  another,  at  each 
joint.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  this  sense  to  leaves 
and  branches.  Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  bear 
whirled  flowers.  Martyn.     Lee. 

VER-TIC'I-TY,  (-tis'e-te,)  n.  [from  vertex,  supra.] 
The  power  of  turning  ;  revolution;  rotation.    Locke. 

2.  That  property  of  the  loadstone  by  which  it  turns 
to  some  particular  point. 

The  attraction  of  the  magnet  was  known  long  before  its  verlicity. 

Cyc. 
VER-TIG'IN-OUS,  a.     [L.  vertiginosus.] 

1.  Turning  round  ;  whirling;  rotary;  as,  a  vertig- 
inous motion.  Bentley. 

2.  Giddy  ;  affected  with  vertigo.  Woodward. 
VER-TIG'IN-OUS-LY,  adv.    Witli  a  whirling  or  gid- 
diness. 

VER-TIG'IN-OUS-NESS,  n.    Giddiness;  a  whirling, 

or  sense  of  whirling  ;  unsteadiness.  Taylor. 

VERT'[-GO,  n.     [L.,  from  va-to,  to  turn.] 

Giddiness;  dizziness  or  swimming  of  the  head; 
an  affection  of  the  head,  in  which  objects  appear  to 
move  in  various  directions,  though  stationary,  and 
the  person  affected  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  an 
erect  posture. 

[This  word  is  also  pronounced  by  some  ver-tV go, 
and  by  others  ver-t'i'go.] 
VER'VaIN,  n.     A  plant;  the  popular  name  of  some 

species  of  the  genus  Verbena. 
VER'VAlN-MAL'LoW,  n.    A  species  of  Mallow",  the 
VER'VELS,  n.  pi.     [Fr.  vervelle.]     [Malva  alcea.   Cyc. 

Labels  tied  to  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

VER'Y,  a.     [Fr.  vrai;  L.  verus  ;  G.  wahr ;  D.  waar.] 
True  ;  real. 

Whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not.  —  Gen.  xxvii. 
He  that  repeateth  a  matter,  sepanuelh  very  friends.  —  Proy.  x?ll. 
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So  ws  say,  in  very  deed,  in  the  very  heavens,  this 
is  the  very  man  we  want.  In  these  phrases,  very  is 
emphatical ;  but  its  signification  is  true,  real. 

VER'Y,  adv.     As  an  adverb,  or  modifier  of  adjectives 

•  and  adverbs,  eery  denotes  in  a  great  degree,  an  emi- 
nent or  high  degree,  but  not  generally  the  highest ; 
as,  a  very  great  mountain  ;  a  very  bright  sun  ;  a  very 
cold  day  ;  a  very  pernicious  war;  a  very  benevolent 
disposition  ;  the  river  flows  very  rapidly. 

VES'I-€ANT,  n.  [Infra.]  A  blistering  application; 
an  e.pispastic.  Bigelow. 

VES'I-GATE,  v.  t.  [L.  vesica,  a  little  bladder;  Gr. 
<t>v(!Kn,  from  ^wu,  to  inflate.] 

To  blister ;  to  raise  little  bladders,  or  separate  the 
cuticle  by  inflaming  the  skin.  Celsus  recommends 
to  vesicate  the  external  parts  of  wounds.     Wiseman. 

VES'I-GaTED,  pp.     Blistered. 

VES'I-Ca-TING,  ppr.     Blistering. 

VES-I-Ca'TION,  7i.  The  process  of  raising  blisters  or 
little  cuticular  bladders  on  the  skin. 

VES'I-CA-TO-RY,  ?!.     [Fr.  vesicatoire.] 

A  blistering  application  or  plaster  ;  an  epispastic. 

VES'I-CLE,  (ves'e-kl,)  n.  [L.  vesicula.  See  Vesi- 
cate.] 

1.  A  little  bladder,  or  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  sep- 
arated from  the  skin  and  filled  with  some  humor. 

2.  Any  small,  membranous  cavity  in  animals  or 
vegetables.  The  lungs  consist  of  vesicles  admitting 
air.  Ray.     Cyc. 

VE-Sie'T-I-LAR,     (  "■    Pertaining  to  vesicles  ;    con- 
VE-SIC'tj-LOUS,  (      sisting  of  vesicles. 

2.  Hollow  ;  full  of  interstices.  Cheyne. 

3.  Having  little  bladders  or  glands  on  the  surface, 
as  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

VE-Sie'li-LATE,  a.     Bladdery  ;  full  of  bladders. 

VES'PER,    re.     [L.      This    word    and    Hesperus    are 
probably  of  one  origin,  and  both  from  the  root  of 
west. } 
The  evening  star  ;  Venus  ;  also,  the  evening. 

VES'l'ERS,  n.  pi.  The  evening  song  or  evening  ser- 
vice in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Sicilian  vespers ;  the  era  of  the  general  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  on  Easter  evening,  1282,  at 
the  toll  of  the  hell  for  vespers. 

VES'PER-TINE,  a.     [L.  vespertinus.     See  Vesper.] 
Pertaining  to  the  evening  ;   happening  or  being  in 
the  evening. 

VES'PI-A-RY,  re.  The  nest  or  habitation  of  wasps, 
harnets,  &c. 

VES'SEL,  ?i.  fit.  vasello,  from  vaso,  a  vase  or  vessel ; 
Fr.  vaisscatt  ;  Sp.  vasija :  from  L.  vas,  vasis.  This 
word  is  probably  the  Eng.  vat,  in  a  different  dialect  ; 
G./ass,  a.  vat;  gefdss,  a  vessel  ;  fasscn,  to  hold  ;  al- 
lied probably  to  fast  fasten.  The  Sp.  vasija  is  from 
the  Latin;  but  the  Spanish  has  also  hazel,  a  general 
name  of  all  floating  buildings;  probably  of  Celtic 
origin.] 

1.  A  cask  or  utensil  proper  for  holding  liquors  and 
other  things,  as  a  tun,  a  pipe,  a  puncheon,  a  hogs- 
head, a  barrel,  a  firkin,  a  bottle,  a  kettle,  a  cup,  a 
dish,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  any  tube  or  canal,  in  which  the 
blood  and  other  humors  are  contained,  secreted,  or 
circulated,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  sper- 
matics,  &.C.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  physiology  of  plants,  a  canal  or  tube  of 
very  small  bore,  in  which  the  sap  is  contained  and 
conveyed  ;  also,  a  bag  or  utricle,  filled  with  pulp, and 
serving  as  a  reservoir  for  sap;  also,  a  spiral  canal, 
usually  of  a  larger  bore.  ■  Martyn.     Grew. 

4.  Any  structure  made  to  float  upon  the  water,  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war,  whether  impelled  by 
wind,  steam,  or  oars.  Totten. 

5.  Something  containing.  Milton. 
Vessels  of  wrath,  in  Scripture,  are  such   persons  as 

are  to  receive  the  full  effects  of  God's  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, as  a  punishment  for  their  sins. 

Vessels  of  mercy,  are  persons  who  are  to  receive 
the  effects  of  God's  mercy,  or  future  happiness  and 
glory. 

Chosen  vessels:  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  appoint- 
ed  to  bear  the   glad    news  of  salvation  to   others  ; 
called  also  earthen  vessels,  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness and  frailty. 
VES'SEL,  v.  U     To  put  into  a  vessel.     rjVur.  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
VES'SETS,  n.    A  kind  of  cloth.     Qu. 
VES'Sie-NON,  n.     [L.  vesica.] 

A  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg,  called  a  Wind- 
fall. Cyc. 
VEST,  re.f  [Fr.  veste ;  It.  vesta  ;  L.  vestis,  a  coat  or  gar- 
ment;  vestio,  to  cover  or  clothe,  Goth,  vestnan;  W. 
gieisg.] 

1.  An  outer  garment. 


Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 


Millo 


2.  A  waistcoat  or  body  garment  for  men,  without 
sleeves,  and  worn  under  the  coat. 

[This  word,  in  the  latter  sense,  has  passed  from 
France  into  the.  United  States,  and  has  chiefly  taken 
the  place  of  Waistcoat.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  latter  word  is  the  only  one  in  common  use, 
—■Ed.] 


VES 

VEST,  v.  t.    To  clothe;  to  cover,  surround,  or  encom- 
pass closely. 

With  ether  vested  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dress;  to  clothe  with  a  long  garment ;  as, 
the  vested  priest.  .Milton. 

3.  In  law,  to  give  an  immediate,  fixed  right  of 
present  or  future  enjoyment ;  as,  an  estate  is  vested 
in  possession.  Bouvier. 

To  vest  with  ;  to  clothe  ;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  invest 
with  ;  as,  to  vest,  a  man  with  authority  ;  to  vest  a 
court with  power  to  try  cases  of  life  and  death;  to 
vest  one  with  the  right  of  seizing  slave  ships. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  power.  Prior. 

To  vest  in;  to  put  in  possession  of;  to  furnish  with  ; 
to  clothe  with.  The  supreme  executive  power  in 
England  is  vested  in  the  king;  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  vested  in  the  president. 

2.  To  clothe  with  another  form  ;  to  convert  into 
another  substance  or  species  of  property  ;  as,  to  vest 
money  in  goods ;  tti  vest  money  in  land  or  houses  ;  to 
vest  money  in  bank  stock,  or  in  six  per  cent,  stock  ; 
to  vest  all  one's  property  ire  the  public  funds. 
VEST,  v.  i.  To  come  or  descend  to;  to  be  fixed  ;  to 
take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
ancestor,  the  estate,  or  the  right  to  the  estate,  vests 
in  the  heir  at  law. 
VES'TA,  re..*  [L.]  In  mythology,  the  virgin  goddess 
of  the  hearth  or  fire. 

2.  In  astronomy,  one  of  the   asteroids,  discovered 
by  Dr.  Olbers  in  1807. 
VEST'AL,  a.     [L.  vestulis,  from  Vesta,  the  goddess  of 
fire,  Gr.  carta.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire  among 
the  Romans,  and  a  virgin. 

2.  Pure  ;  chaste.  Shak. 
VEST'AL,  n.     A  virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and  to 

the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire,  which  was 
to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her  altar.  The 
Vestals  were  six  in  number,  and  they  made  a  vow  of 
perpetual  virginity. 

VEST'ED,  pp.  Clothed  ;  covered  ;  closely  encom- 
passed. 

2.  a.  Fixed  ;  not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  sus- 
pension ;  as,  vested  rights. 

Vested  legacy;  in  law,  a  legacy  the  right  to  which 
commences  in  present!,  and  doe9  not  depend  on  a 
contingency,  as  a  legacy  to  one,  to  be  paid  when  lie 
attains  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  is  a  vested 
legacy,  and  if  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  his 
representative  shall  receive  it.  Blackstonc. 

Vested  remainder,  is  where  the  estate  is  invariably 
fixed,  to  remain  to  a  determined  person,  after  the 
particular  estate  is  spent.  This  is  called  a  remainder 
executed,  by  which  a  present  interest  passes  to  the 
party,  though  to  be  enjoyed  in  future.     Blaclcstone. 

VEST'[-A-RY,  re.     A  wardrobe. 

VES-TIB'U-LAR,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  a  vestibule. 

VES'Tl-BULE,  re.t  [Fr. ;  L.  vestibulmn.] 

1.  The  porch  or  entrance  into  a  house,  or  a  large 
open  space  before  the  door,  but  covered.  Vestibules 
for  magnificence  are  usually  between  the  court  and 
garden. 

2.  A  little  antechamber  before  the  entrance  of  an 
ordinary  apartment. 

3.  An  apartment  in  large  buildings,  which  leads 
into  a  hall  or  suit  of  rooms  or  offices.  An  area  in 
which  a  magnificent  staircase  is  carried  up  is  some- 
times called  a  vestibule. 

4.  In  anatomy,  a  cavity  belonging  to  the  labyrinth 
of  the  ear.  Cyc. 

VES'TI-GATE.     See  Investigate. 
[Vestigate  is  not  in  use.] 

VES'TIGE,  (ves'tij,)  re.t  [Fr.  ;  L.  vestigium.  This 
word  and  vestibule  show  that  some  verb  signifying 
to  tread,  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  lost.] 

A  track  or  footstep  ;  the  mark  of  the  foot  left  on  the 
earth  ;  but  mostly  used  for  the  mark  or  remains  of 
something  else  ;  as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence in  Palmyra;  vestiges  of  former  population. 

VEST' ING,  ppr.  [from  vest.]  Clothing;  covering; 
closely  encompassing;  descending  to  and  becom- 
ing permanent,  as  a  right  or  title  ;  converting  into 
other  species  of  property,  as  money. 

VEST' ING,  7i.     Cloth  for  vests;  vest  patterns. 

United  States. 

VEST'MENT,  71.  [L.  vestimentum,  from  vestio,  to 
clothe  :  Fr.  v&tement.] 

A  covering  or  garment ;  some  part  of  clothing  or 
dress  ;  especially  some  part  of  outer  clothing  ;  but  it 
is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  garment. 

The  sculptor  could  not  give  vestments  suitable  to  Ihe  quality  of 
the  persons  represented.  Dryden. 

VEST'RY,  71.     [L.  vestiarium  ;  Fr.  vestiaire.] 

1.  A  room  appendant  to  a  church,  in  which  the 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  sacred  utensils  are  kept, 
ami  where  parochial  meetings  are  held. 

2.  In  the  church  of  England,  a  parochial  assembly, 
so  called  because  held  in  a  vestry.  Clarendon 

3.  In  the  Episcopal  church  of  tJic  United  States,  a 
committee  chosen  annually  by  the  parish,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  church-wardens,  manage  its 
temporal  concerns.  Cm  re'.".'/. 


VEX 

VEST'RY-OLERK.re.  [vestry  and  clerk.]  An  officer 
chosen  by  the  vestry,  who  keeps  the  parish  acrounts 
and  books.  Cyc. 

VEST'RY-MAiV,  71.  In  the  Episcopal  church,  one  be- 
longing to  a  select  number  of  persons  in  each  parish, 
who  manage  its  temporal  concerns.     [See  Vestry.] 

VEST'UKE,  (vest'yur,)  71.     [Fr.  vctitre.     See  Vest.] 

1.  A  garment ;  a  robe. 

Their  polished  chests  embroidered  vesture  graced.  Pope. 

2.  Dress;  garments  in  general;  habit;  clothing; 
vestment ;  as,  the  vesture  of  priests. 

3.  Clothing  ;  covering. 

Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  appareled  with  a  ceslure  of  plantt. 

Bentleij. 
And  gild  the  humble  vestures  of  the  plain.  Trumbull. 

4.  In  old  law  books,  the  corn  with  which  land  was 
covered  ;  as,  the  vesture  of  an  acre. 

5.  rn  old  books,  seisin  ;  possession.     [O6.9.] 
VE-SO'VI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Vesuvius,  a  volcano 

near  Naples. 
VE-SO'VI-AN,  re.     In  mineralogy,  the  same  with  Ido- 

crase,  which  see.  Dana. 

VETCH,  71.  [Fr.  vesce  ;  It.  veccia:  L.  Tiioiu ;  Sp.  vein; 
D.  wil;,  wikke,  vetch,  and  a  weight :  wikken,  to  weigh  ; 
G.  wickc,  a  vetch  ;  wickcl,  a  roller  ;  wichtig,  weighty  ; 
wickeln,  to  wind  up.  We  see  7v;£c«  is  from  the  root 
of  weigh,  wag,  wiggle,  and  signifies  a  little  roller.] 

A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Vicia.  .  ,s  a 
common  name  of  most  species  of  the  genus.  The 
name  is  also  applied,  with  various  epithets,  to  many 
other  leguminous  plants  of  different  genera  ;  as,  the 
chichling  vetch,  of  the  genus  Lalhyrus  ;  the  horse- 
shoe vetch,  of  the  genus  Hippocrepis ;  the  milk  vetch, 
of  the  genus  Astragalus,  &c.  Lee. 

VETCH'LING,  re.  [from  vetch.]  In  botany,  a  name 
of  a  leguminous  plant,  the  Lathyrus  aphaca,  expres- 
sive cf  its  diminutive  size.  The  meadow  vetchling 
is  a  wild  plant  common  in  meadows,  which  makes 
good  hay. 

VETCH' Y,  a.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea  straw  ; 
as,  a  vetchy  bed.  Spenser. 

2.  Abounding  with  vetches. 

VET'ER-AN,  a.  [L.  veteranus,  from  vctero,  to  grow 
old,  from  vetus,  old.] 

Having  been  long  exercised  in  any  thing;  long 
practiced  or  experienced  ;  as,  a  veteran  officer  or  sol- 
dier ;  veteran  skill.  Thomson. 

VET'ER-AN,  re.  One  who  has  been  long  exercised  in 
any  service  or  art,  particularly  in  war;  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  service,  and  has  had  much  experience. 

Ensigns  that  pierced  the  foe's  remotest  lines, 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.  Addison. 

VET-ER-I-NA'IU-AN,  71.     [L.  veterinnrius.] 

One  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  or  domestic 
animals.  Brown. 

VET'ER-I-NA-RY,  a.  [Supra.]  Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  healing  or  treating  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  A  veterinary  col- 
lege was  established  in  England  in  1792,  at  St.  Pan- 
eras,  in  the  •vicinity  of  London.  The  improvement 
of  the  veterinary  art  is  of  great  importance  to  the  ag- 
ricultural interest. 

VE'TO,  re. ;  pi.  Vetoes,  (ve'toze.)     [L.  rcto,  I  forbid.] 

1.  The  power  possessed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  a  legislative  body,  as  a  king,  president,  governor, 
&c,  to  negative  a  bill  which  lias  passed  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Also,  the  act  of  exer- 
cising this  power.  Bouvier. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  authoritative  prohibition. 
VE'TO,  »..t     To  withhold  assent  to  a   bill  for  a  law, 

and  thus  prevent  its  enactment. 

VK'TO-ED,  (-tode, )pret.  and  pp.  of  Veto,  which  see. 

VE'TO-ING,  ppr.  Withholding  assent  to  and  pre- 
venting the  enactment  of. 

VF.T-TU'  RA,  n.     An  Italian  four-wheeled  carriage. 

VET-TU-Rl'JVO,  71.  In  Itaiy,  one  who  carries  travel- 
ers from  one  place  to  another  in  a  vettura,  or  four- 
wheeled  carnage,  at  a  price  agreed  on. 

VEX,  v.  tA  [L.  -eexo  ;  Fr.  vexer  j  It.  vessare ;  Sp. 
ac.ra.7-.] 

1.  To  irritate  ;  to  make  angry  by  little  provoca- 
tions ;  a  popular  use  of  the  word. 

2.  To  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass  ;  to  afflict. 

Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart.  Prior. 

3.  To  disturb  ;  to  disquiet ;  to  agitate. 

While  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vexed  ocean  mars.  Pope. 

4.  To  trouble  ;  to  distress. 

I  will  also  vex  tiie  hearts  of  many  people.  —  tfzek.  xyxii. 

5.  To  persecute.     Acts  xii. 

6.  To  stretch,  as  by  hooks.     [Not  in  «se.j 

Dr-yrlen. 
VEX,  v.  i.    To  fret ;  to  be  teased  or  irritated. 

Chapman. 
VEX-A'TION,  re.t  [Fr.,  from  L.  vcxatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  irritating,  or  of  troubling,  disquiet- 
ing, and  harassing. 

2.  State  of  being  irritated  or  disturbed  in  mind. 

3.  Disquiet;  agitation;  great  uneasiness. 

Passions  too  violent  —  afford  us  vexation  and  pain.       Temple. 

4.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  disquiet. 

Youi  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth,  Shak. 
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5.  Afflictions;  great  troubles  ;  severe  judgments. 
The  Lord  shall  Bend  on  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke.  — 

Ueut.  xxviii. 

6.  A  harassing  by  law.  Bacon 

7.  A  slight,  teasing  trouble. 
VEX-a'TIOUS,   (vek-sa'shus,')    a.      Irritating;    dis- 
turbing or  agitating  to  the  mind  ;  causing  disquiet ; 
afflictive;  as,  a  vexatious  controversy;    a  vexatious 
neighbor. 

2.  Distressing;  harassing;  as,  vexatious  wars. 

South. 

3.  Full  of  trouble  and  disquiet. 

He  Icails  a  vexatious  life.  Digby. 

4.  Teasing  ;  slightly  troublesome  ;  provoking. 

A  vexations  suit,  in  law,  is  one  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

VEX-A'TIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  great 
trouble  or  disquiet. 

VEX-A'TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  giving  great 
trouble  and  disquiet,  or  of  teasing  and  provoking. 

VEX'ED,  (vcxt,)  pp.  or  a.  Teased;  provoked;  irri- 
tated ;  troubled  ;  agitated  ;  disquieted  ;  afflicted. 

VEX'ER,  n.    One  who  vexes,  irritates,  or  troubles. 

VEX-IL'LUM    t  "'     [E.  uexiWum,  a  standard.] 

A  Hag  or  standard.  In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of 
a  papilionaceous  flower.  Martyn. 

VEX'IL-LA-RY,  n.     A  standard-bearer 
VEX'IL-LA-RY,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  ensign  orstand- 

ard. 
VEX-IL-LA'TION,  n.     [L.  vexillatio.] 

A  company  of  troops  under  one  ensign. 
VEX'ING,  ppr.     Provoking;  irritating;  afflicting. 
VEX'ING-LY,  adv.     So  as  to  vex,  tease,  or  irritate. 

Tatler. 
VT'A,n.     [L.]     Away.     Via  Albany,  by  the  way  of 

Albany. 
Vl'A-BLE,  a.     [Fr.  vie,  life,  from  L.  vivo,  to  live.] 
Capable  of  living,  as  a  new-born  infant  or  prema- 
ture child.  T.  Miner. 
VI'A-DUCT,   n.     [L.   via,   way,  and   duco,   to   lead. 
See  Duke.] 

A  structure  made  for  conveying  a  carriage  way 
from  one  road  to  another,  either  by  perforation 
through  hills,  by  leveling  uneven  ground,  or  by  rais- 
ing mounds  or  arched  supports  across  rivers  or 
marshes.  Sanckey  on  Raiiraads. 

VI'AL,  n.     [Fr.  viole ;  Gr.  uiinXij ;  Ltphiala.] 

A  phial ;  a  small  bottle  of  thin  glass,  used  partic- 
ularly by  apothecaries  and  druggists. 

Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  on  liis  head.  —  1  Sam.  X. 

Vials  of  God's  wrath,  in  Scripture,  are  the  execution 
of  his  wrath  upon  the  wicked  for  their  sins.     Rev. 
xv  i. 
VT'AL,  v.  t.    To  put  in  a  vial.  Milton. 

Vi'AL-ED,  pp.    Put  in  a  vial. 
Vi'AL-ING,  ppr.     Inclosing  in  a  vial. 
VI'AND,  ii.     [Fr.  viaiide;  from  It.  vivanda ;  L.  vivcn- 
dus,  vivo,  to  live.] 
Meat  dressed  ;  food. 

Viands  of  various  Kinds  allure  the  taste.  Pope. 

[It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  plural.'] 
Vl'A-KY,  a.  Happening  in  roads. 
VT-AT'IC,  a.     [L.  viaticum,  from  via,  way.] 

Pertaining  to  a  journey  or  to  traveling. 
VI-AT'l-CUM,  n.     [L.  supra.]     Provisions  for  a  jour- 
ney. 

2.  Among  the  ancient  Rowans,  an  allowance  to 
officers  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  exercise 
any  office  or  perform  any  service,  also  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army.  Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  communion  or 
encharist  given  to  persons  in  their  last  moments. 

VT'BRaTEjU.  i.  [L.  vihro;  It.  ribrare.  This  word 
belongs  to  the  root  of  Eng.  wabble;  VV.  gwibiaw,  to 
wander,  to  move  in  a  circular  or  serpentine  direc- 
tion.] 

1.  To  swing  ;  to  oscillate  ;  to  move  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  to  play  to  and  fro  ;  as,  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  vibrates  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  it  is  shorter  or 
longer ;  the  chords  of  an  instrument  vibrate  when 
touched. 

2.  To  quiver;  as,  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  ear. 

Pope. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another;  as,  a  man 
vibrates  from  one  opinion  to  another. 

VI'BRATE,  v.  t.     To  brandish  ;  to  move  to  and  fro  ; 
to  swing  ;  as,  to  vibrate  a  sword  or  staff.     The  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  vibrates  seconds. 
2.  To  cause  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated,  may  rliiferently 
aliect  the  lips,  anil  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion. 

Holder. 

VI'BRA-TED,  pp.  Brandished;  moved  one  way  and 
the  other. 

Vi'BRA-TiLE,  (-til,)  o.  Adapted  to  or  used  in  vibrato- 
ry motion  ;  as,  the  vibratile  organs  of  certain  insects. 

Say. 

VI-BRA-TrL'I-TY,  n.  Disposition  to  preternatural 
vibration  or  motion.     [Not  much  used.]  Rush. 

Vl'BRA-TING,  ppr.  Brandishing;  moving  to  and 
fro,  as  a  pendulum  or  musical  chord 
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VI-BRA'TION,  ii.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vibro.] 

1.  The  art  of  brandishing ;  the  act  of  moving  or 
state  of  being  moved  one  way  and  the  other  in  quick 
succession. 

2.  In  mechanics,  a  regular,  reciprocal  motion  of  a 
body  suspended  ;  a  motion  consisting  of  continual 
reciprocations  or  returns  ;  as  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
time-keeper.  This  is  frequently  called  Oscillation. 
The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  vibrating  body  ;  a  pendulum  three 
feet  long  makes  only  ten  vibrations,  while  one  of  nine 
inches  makes  twenty.  The  vibrations  of  a  pendu- 
lum are  somewhat  slower  at  or  near  the  equator  than 
in  remote  latitudes.  The  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
are  isochronal,  whether  performed  in  larger  or  smaller 
arcs.  Hutton. 

3.  In  physics,  alternate  or  reciprocal  motion  ;  as, 
the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid,  by  which  sensa- 
tion has  been  supposed  to  be  produced,  by  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  propagated  thus  to  the  brain. 

Cyc. 

4.  In  music,  the  motion  of  a  chord,  or  the  undu- 
lation of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is  produced. 
The  acuteness,  elevation,  and  gravity  of  sound,  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  chord  and  its  tension. 

VI-BRa'TI-UN-€LE,  (-unk-1,)  n.    A  small  vibration. 

Chambers.     Cyc. 
VT'BRA-TIVE,  a.    That  vibrates.  Newton. 

VI'BRA-TO-RY,  a.     Vibrating;    consisting  in  vibra- 
tion or  oscillation  ;  as,  a  vibratory  motion. 
2.  Causing  to  vibrate. 
VICAR,  n.     [Fr.  vicairc  ;  It.  vicario ;  L.  vicarius,  from 
vicis,  a  turn,  or  its  root.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  person  deputed  or  author- 
ized to  perform  the  functions  of  another  ;  a  substi- 
tute in  office.  The  pope  claims  to  be  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth.  He  has  under  him  a  grand  vicar, 
who  is  a  cardinal,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  priests,  regular  and  secular. 

2.  In  the  canon  law,  the  priest  of  a  parish,  the 
predial  tithes  of  which  are  impropriated  or  appropri- 
ated, that  is,  belong  to  a  chapter  or  religious  house, 
or  to  a  layman,  who  receives  them,  and  only  allows 
the  vicar  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  salary.  Cyc. 

Apostolic  Vicar,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an 
officer  of  high  standing,  who  has  received  power 
from  the  pope  to  decide  in  certain  cases  without  in- 
structions. Encyc.  Am. 

ViCAR-AGE,  n.  The  benefice  of  a  vicar.  A  vicar- 
age, hy  endowment,  becomes  a  benefice  distinct  from 
tlie  parsonage.  Cyc. 

VI€'ARrGEN'ER-AL,  n.  A  title  given  by  Henry 
VIII.  to- the  earl  of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all 
the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It  is  now 
the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  offi- 
cial principal,  is  united  in  the  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  business  of  the  vicar-general  is  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  matters  purely  spiritual.  Cyc. 

VI-eA'RI-AL,  a.  [from  vicar.]  Pertaining  to  a  vicar ; 
small  ;  as,  vicarial  tithes. 

VI-Ca'RI-ATE,  a.     Heaving  delegated  power,  as  vicar. 

Barrow. 

VI-OA'RI-ATE,  7i.     A  delegated  office  or  power. 

VI-Ca'RI-OUS,  a.     [L.  vicarius.]  [Lord  North. 

1.  Deputed;  delegated  ;'  'is;  vicarious  power  or  au- 
thority. 

2.  Acting  for  another ;  filling  the  place  of  another ; 
as,  a  vicarious  agent  or  officer. 

3.  Substituted  in  the  place  of  another;  as,  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment 
has  occasioned  much  controversy. 

VI-Ca'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  the  place  of  another ;  by 

substitution.  Burke. 

VICAR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  vicar;  the  ministry 

of  a  vicar. 
VICE,  «.f   [Fr.  vice;  It.  viiio  ;  Sp.  vicio  ;  L.  vitium; 

W.  gwijd.] 

\.  Properly,  a  spot  or  defect ;  a  fault;  a  blemish; 

as,  the  nices  of  a  political  constitution.       Madison. 

2.  In  ethics,  any  voluntary  action  or  course  of  con- 
duct which  deviates  from  the  rules  of  moral  recti- 
tude, or  from  the  plain  rules  of  propriety  ;  any  moral 
unfitness  of  conduct,  either  from  defect  of  duty  or 
from  the  transgression  of  known  principles  of  recti- 
tude. Vice  differs  from  crime  in  being  less  enor- 
mous. We  never  call  murder  or  robbery  a  vice;  but 
every  act  of  intemperance,  all  falsehood,  duplicity, 
deception,  lewdness,  and  the  like,  is  a  vice.  The 
excessive  indulgence  of  passions  and  appetites,  which 
in  themselves  are  innocent,  is  a  vice.  The  smoking 
of  tobacco  and  the  taking  of  snuff  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  innocent,  and  even  useful  ;  but  these  prac- 
tices may  be  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  become 
vices.  This  word  is  also  used  to  denote  a  habit  of 
transgressing  ;  as,  a  life  of  vice.  Vice  is  rarely  a  sol- 
itary invader;  it  usually  brings  witli  it  a  frightful 
tram  of  followers. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  manners  ;  as,  an  age 
of  vice 
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When  vice  prevails, 
Tin*  post  of  honor  is 


ml  impious  men  bear  s 
private  station. 


Addison. 


4.  A  fault  or  had  trick  in  a  horse. 

5.  In  the  old  English  drama,  (the  mysteries,  &c.,) 


a  buffoon  wearing  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  whose  office 
was  to  torment  and  belabor  another  buffoon  who 
represented  the  devil.  P.  Cyc. 

6.  An  iron  press  with  a  screw,  for  holding  articles 
fast  when  filed,  &.C  [This  would  more  properly  be 
written  Vise,  like  the  French  vis,  a  screw.] 

7.  A  gripe  or  grasp.     [Obs.]  Shah. 
VICE,  v.   t.      To  press  or  screw  up  to  a  thing  by  a 

kind  of  violence.     [Not  in  use.]     [See  Vise.]  Shak. 

VICE  [L.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place]  is  used  in  compo- 
sition to  denote  one  qui  vicem  gerit,  who  acts  in  the 
place  of  another,  or  is  second  m  authority. 

VICE-AD'MI-RAL,  n.  In  the  navy,  the  second  officer 
in  command.  His  flag  is  displayed  at  the  fore  top- 
gallant mast  head.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  civil  officer,  in  Great  Britain,  appointed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  exercising 
admiralty  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

VlCE-AD'MI-RAL-TY,  n.  The  office  of  a  vice-ad- 
miral ;  a  vice-admiralty  court. 

ViCE-A'GENT,  7t.  [vice  and  agent.]  One  who  acts 
in  the  place  of  another.  Hooker. 

VICE-CHAM'BER-LAIN,  (-lin,)  n.  An  officer  in 
court  next  in  command  to  the  lord-chamberlain. 

England. 

VICE-OHSN'CEL-LOR,  n.  An  officer  in  a  univer- 
sity, in  England,  a  distinguished  member,  who  is 
annually  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor.  Cue. 

VICE-CON'SUL,  n.  One  who  acts  in  the  place  "of  a 
consul. 

VI'CED,  (vlst,)  a.     Vicious;  corrupt.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shuk. 

VXCE-DoGE',  7t.  A  counselor  at  Venice  who  repre- 
sents the  doge  when  sick  or  absent.  Cue. 

VlCE-GE'REN-CY,  it.  [See  Vicegerent.]  The  of- 
fice of  a  vicegerent ;  agency  under  another ;  deputed 
power  \_  lieutenancy.  South. 

VlCE-GE'RENT,  n.  [L.  vicem  gerens,  acting  in  the 
place  of  another.] 

A  lieutenant;  a  vicar;  an  officer  who  is  deputed 
by  a  superior  or  by  proper  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  another.  Kings  are  sometimes  called 
God's  vicegerents.  It  is  to  be  wished  they  would  al- 
ways deserve  the  appellation. 

VTCE-GE'RENT,  a.  Having  or  exercising  delegated 
power  ;  acting  by  substitution,  or  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. Milton. 

VICE-LEG' ATE,  7t.  An  officer  employed  by  the  pope 
to  perform  the  office  of  spiritual  and  temporal  gov- 
ernor in  certain  cities,  when  there  is  no  legate  or  car- 
dinal to  command  there.  Cyc. 

VIC'E-NA-RY,  a.     [L.  viccnarius.] 
Belonging  to  twenty. 

VlCE-PRES'I-DEN-CY,  n.  The  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent. Story. 

VICE-PRES'I-DENT,  n.  An  officer  next  in  rank  he- 
low  a  president.  United  States. 

VICE-RE'GAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  viceroy  or  vice- 
rovalty. 

VICE'ROY,  n.     [Fr.  viceroi.] 

The  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  country  who  rules 
in  the  name  of  the  king  with  regal  authority,  as  the 
king's  substitute.  Swift. 

VICE-ROY'AL-TY,  n.  The  dignity,  office,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  viceroy. 

VICE'ROY-SHIP,  n.  The  dignity,  office,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  viceroy. 

VICE-SUP-PRESS'ING,  a.  Adapted  to  suppress 
vice. 

VI'CE-TY,  71.     Nicety  ;  exactness.  B.  Jonson. 

[Not  in  use;  probably  a  mistake.] 

VI'CE  VER'SjS,  [L.]  The  terms  or  the  case  being 
reversed. 

VI"CIATE,  (vish'ate,)  v.  t.  [L.  Tjirio.  This  verb  is 
usually  written  Vitiate  ;  but  as  vice,  from  L.  vitium, 
is  established,  it  would  be  well  to  write  the  verb 
Viciate,  as  we  write  Appreciate  and  Depreciate, 
from  L.  pretium.] 

1.  To  injure  the  substance  or  properties  of  a  thing 
so  as  to  impair  its  value,  and  lessen  or  destroy  its  use  ; 
to  make  less  pure,  or  wholly  impure  ;  to  deprave,  in 
a  physical  or  moral  sense;  as,  to  viciate  the  blood  ;  to 
viciate  taste  or  style  ;  to  viciate  morals. 

2.  To  render  defective,  and  thus  destroy  the  valid- 
ity of;  to  invalidate  by  defect ;  as,  to  viciate  a  deed 
or  bond. 

VI"CIA-TED,  (vish'a-ted,)  pp.  or  o.  Depraved  ;  im- 
paired in  substance  or  quality  ;  rendered  defective 
and  void. 

VI"CIa-TING,  ppr.  Injuring  in  substance  or  proper- 
ties ;  rendering  defective  ;  making  void. 

VI'Tl-A'TION,  71.     Depravation  ;  corruption. 

VIC'IN-AGE,  71.  [from  L.  vicinia,  neighborhood  ;  vi- 
cinus,  near.] 

Neighborhood  ;  the  place  or  places  adjoining  or 
near.  A  jury  must  be  of  the  vicinage,  or  body  of  the 
county. 

In  law,  common  because  of  vicinage  is  where  the 
inhabitants  of  two  townships  contiguous  to  each 
other  have  usually  intercommuned  with  one  anoth- 
er :  the  beasts  of  one  straying  into  the  other's  fields 
without  molestation  from  either.  Blackstone. 
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VTC'I-NAL,  |  a.    Near;  neighboring.     [Little used.] 
VrCINB.      i  Olanville. 

VI-CIN'I-TV,  n.t  [L.  vicinitas.] 

1.  Nearness  in  place  ;  as,  the  vicinity  of  two  coun- 
try seats. 

2.  Neighborhood ;  as,  a  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis. 

3.  Neighboring  country.  Vegetables  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  daily  brought  to  market. 
The  vicinity  is  full  of  gardens. 

VI"CI-OS'I-TY,  n.  Depravity;  corruption  of  man- 
ners. 

[But  Viciousness  is  generally  used.] 
VI"CIOUS,  (vish'us,)  a.     [Fr.  vieicux  ;  L.  vitiosus.] 

1.  Defective  ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment vicious  and  unsound.  Harte. 

2.  Addicted  to  vice  ;  corrupt  in  principles  or  con- 
duct ;  depraved  ;  wicked  ;  habitually  transgressing 
the  moral  law  ;  as,  a  vicious  race  of  men  ;  vicious  pa- 
rents ;  vicious'  children. 

3.  Corrupt ;  contrary  to  moral  principles  or  to  rec- 
titude ;  as,  vicious  examples  ;  vicious  conduct. 

4.  Corrupt,  in  a  physical  sense;  foul ;  impure ;  insa- 
lubrious ;  as,  vicious  air. 

5.  Corrupt;  not  genuine  or  pure  ;  as,  vicious  lan- 
guage ;  vicious  idioms. 

6.  Unruly  ;  refractory  ;  not  well  tamed  or  broken  ; 
as,  a  vicious  horse.  Smart. 

VI"CIOUS-LY,  adv.    Corruptly  ;   in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  rectitude,  moral  principles,  propriety,  or  pu- 
rity. 
2.  Faultily  ;  not  correctly.  Burnet. 

VI"CIOIJS-NESS,  n.  Addictedness  to  vice  ;  corrupt- 
ness of  moral  principles  or  practice  ;  habitual  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  or  of  moral  duties;  depravity 
in  principles  or  in  manners. 

What  makeG  a  governor  justly  despised,  is  viciousness  and  ill 
morals.  Soulli. 

2.  Unruliness  ;  refractoriness  ;  as  of  a  beast 

New  England. 
VI-CIS'SI-TUDE,  ?i.      [L.  vicissitudo;   from  vieis,  a 
turn.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  of  one  thing  to 
another  ;  as,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
winter  and  summer;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

2.  Change  ;  revolution  ;  as  in  human  affairs.  We 
are  exposed  to  continual  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

VI-CIS-SI-TO'DI-NA-RY,  a.      Changing  in   succes- 
sion. Donne. 
VI-CON'TI-EL,  a.    [L.  vicc-comitalia.   See  Viscount.] 
In  old  law  books,  pertaining  to  the  sheriff. 
Vieontiel  rents,  are  certain  rents  for  which  the  sher- 
iff pays  a  rent  to  the  king. 

Vieontiel  writs,  are  such  as  are  triable  in  the  coun- 
tv  or  sheriff  court.  Cyc. 

VI  CON'TI  ELS,  n.  pi.  Things  belonging  to  the  sher- 
iff; particularly,  farms  for  which  the  sheriff  pays  rent 
to  the  king.  Cyc. 

VI'COUNT,  n.     [L.  vice-comes.] 

1.  In  law  books,  the  sheriff. 

2.  A  degree  of  nobility  next  below  a  count  or  earl. 
[See  Viscount.]  Cue. 

VIC'TIM,  n.     [L.  victima  ;  Fr.  victime,] 

1.  A  living  being  sacrificed  to  some  deity,  or  in  the 
performance  of  a  religious  rite  ;  usually,  some  beast 
slain  in  sacrifice  ;  but  human  beings  have  been  slain 
by  some  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  or  conciliating  the  favor  of  some  deity. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  ;  a  person  or  thing 
sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object.  How  many 
persons  have  fallen  victims  to  jealousy,  to  lust,  to 
ambition  I 

VICTIM-ATE,  v.  t.     To  sacrifice      [Not  in  use.] 

Bullokar. 

VICTIM-lZE,  v.  t.  To  make  a  victim  of;  to  sacri- 
fice or  destroy.     [A  cant,  but  common  word.] 

VICTOR,  7i.  [L.,  from  vinco,  victus,  to  conquer,  or 
the  same  root.  JV  not  being  radical,  the  root  is  vico 
or  vigo  ;  Sax.  wig,  wigg,  war  ;  wiga,  a  warrior,  a  he- 
ro, a  victor;  wigan,  to  war,  to  fight.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  urge,  drive,  or  strive  ;  hence,  to  subdue.] 

1.  One  who  conquers  in  war  ;  a  vanquisher  ;  one 
who  defeats  an  enemy  in  battle.  Victor  differs  from 
conqueror.  We  apply  conqueror  to  one  who  subdues 
countries,  kingdoms,  or  nations  ;  as,  Alexander  was 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  or  India,  or  of  many  nations,  or 
of  the  world.  In  such  phrases,  we  can  not  substi- 
tute victor.  But  we  use  victor  when  we  speak  of  one 
who  overcomes  a  particular  enemy,  or  in  a  particular 
battle  ;  as,  Cesar  was  victor  at  Pharsalia.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  was  victor  at  Waterloo.  Victor,  then, 
is  not  followed  by  the  possessive  case;  for  we  do  not 
say,  Alexander  was  the  victor  of  Darius,  though  we 
say,  he  was  victor  at  Arbela.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  vanquishes  another  in  private  combat 
or  contest ;  as,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

3.  One  who  wins  or  gains  the  advantage. 
In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquished  fly ; 

They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die.  Waller. 

4.  Master ,  lord. 

These,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends.  Pope. 

[Not  usual,  nor  legitimate.) 

VICTOR-ESS,  n.  A  female  who  vanquishes.  Spenser. 


Vie-TO'RI-OUS,  a.     [Fr.  victorieux.] 

1.  Having  conquered  in  buttle  or  contest ;  having 
overcome  an  enemy  or  antagonist ;  conquering  ;  van- 
quishing; as,  a  victorious  general;  victorious  troops  ', 
a  victorious  admiral  or  navy 

2.  That  produces  conquest ;  as,  a  victorious  day. 

Pope. 

3.  Emblematic  of  conquest ;  indicating  victory  ; 
as,  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.        Shak. 

VI€-To'RI-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  conquest ;  with  de- 
feat of  an  enemy  or  antagonist ;  triumphantly  ;  as, 
grace  will  carry  us  victoriously  through  all  difficulties. 

Hammond. 

Vie-TC'RI-OUS-NESS,  7i.  The  state  of  being  victo- 
rious. 

VICTO-RY,  ti.  [L.  victoria,  from  vinco,  victus,  to  con- 
quer ;  Fr.  vietoire.] 

1.  Conquest ;  the  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or 
of  an  antagonist  in  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superi- 
ority in  war  or  combat.  Victory  supposes  the  power 
of  an  enemy  or  antagonist  to  prove  inferior  to  that 
of  the  victor.  Victory,  however,  depends  not  al- 
ways on  superior  skill  or  vaior  ;  it  is  often  gained  by 
the  fault  or  mistake  of  the  vanquished. 

Victory  may  be  honorable  to  the  arms,  but  shameful  to  the  coun- 
sels of  a  nation.  Bolingbroke. 

2.  The  advantage  or  superiority  gained  over  spirit- 
ual enemies,  over  passions  and  appetites,  or  over 
temptations,  or  in  any  struggle  or  competition. 

VICTRESS,  n.     A  female  that  conquers.  Shak. 

VICT'UAL.     See  Victuals 

VICT'UAL,  (vit'l,)  v.  t.     [from  victual,  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  with  provisions  for  subsistence;  as, 
to  victual  an  army  ;  to  victual  a  garrison. 

2.  To  store  with  provisions  ;  as,  to  victual  a  ship. 
VICT'UAL-£D,  (vit'ld,)  pp.      Supplied  with  provis- 
ions. 

VICT'UAL-ER,  (vit'ler,)  n.  One  who  furnishes  pro- 
visions. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment. 

3.  A  provision-ship;  a  ship  employed  to  carry  pro- 
visions for  other  ships,  or  for  supplying  troops  at  a 
distance. 

VICT'UAL-ING,  (vit'ling,)  ppr.  Supplying  with  pro- 
visions. 

VICT'UAL-ING-HOUSE,  7i.  A  house  where  provis- 
ion is  made  for  strangers  to  eat. 

VICT'UALS,  (vit'ttz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  victuaillcs ;  It.  vetto- 
vaglia  ;  Sp.  vitualla;  from  L.  victus,  food,  from  the 
root  of  vivo,  which  was  vigo  or  vico,  coinciding  with 
vigeo  ;  Basque,  vicia,  life.  This  word  is  now  never 
used  in  the  singular.] 

Food  for  human  beings,  prepared  for  eating;  that 
which  supports  human  life;  provisions;  meat;  sus- 
tenance. We  never  apply  this  word  to  that  on 
which  beasts  or  birds  feed,  and  we  apply  it  chiefly 
to  food  for  men  when  cooked  or  prepared  for  the  ta- 
ble. We  do  not  now  give  this  name  to  flesh,  corn, 
or  flour  in  a  crude  state  ;  but  we  say,  the  victuals  are 
well  cooked  or  dressed,,  and  in  great  abundance. 
We  say,  a  man  eats  his  victuals  with  a  good  relish. 

Such  phrases  as,  to  buy  victuals  for  the  army  or 
navy,  to  lay  in  victuals  for  the  winter,  &c,  are  now 
obsolete.  We  say,  to  buy  provisions  ;  yet  we  use  the 
verb,  to  victual  an  army  or  ship. 

Vl-DAME' ,  n.  In  French  feudal  jurisprudence,  a  name 
given  to  a  class  of  officers  who  represented  the  bish- 
ops, and  who  subsequently  erected  tileir  offices  into 
fiefs,  and  became  feudal  nobles.  Brande. 

VI' DE,  [L.]     See. 

VI-DEL'I-CET,  adv.     [L.,  for  vidcre  licet.] 

To  wit ;  namelv.     An  abbreviation  for  this  wofd 

VI' DE  UT  SG'PR.4,  [L.]     See  as  above.  [is  viz. 

VID'U-AL,  a.     [L.  viduus,  deprived.] 

Belonging  to  the  state  of  a  widow.     [J\Tot  used.] 

VI-DO'I-TY,  n.     [L.  viduitas.] 
Widowhood.     [Not  used.] 

VIE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wigan,  to  war,  to  contend,  that  is,  to 
strain,  to  urge,  to  press.     See  Victor.] 

To  strive  for  superiority  ;  to  contend  ;  to  use  effort 
in  a  race,  contest,  competition,  rivalship,  or  strife. 
How  delightful  it  is  to  see  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  diligence  and  in  duties  of  obedience  ! 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  youngT  sons  may  be  placed  in  a  way  of 
life  to  vie  with  the  best  cf  their  family.  Addison. 

VIE,  v.  t.    To  show  or  practice  in  competition  ;  as,  to 
vie  power;  to  vie  charities.     [JVot  legitimate.] 
2.  To  urge  ;  to  press. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  and  kiss 

She  vied  so  fist.     [Not  in  use.)  Sliak. 

VI-ELLE',  (ve-yel',)  71.  [Fr.]  A  stringed  instrument 
played  upon  with  a  wheel  ;  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Buchanan. 

VI  ET  AR'MIS,  [L.]  In  law,  with  force  and  arms  ; 
words  expressive  of  a  trespass.  Bouvier. 

VIEW,  (vii,)  v.  t.  [Fr.  vac,  from  voir,  to  see,  con- 
tracted from  L.  vidcre,  Russ.  viju,  Sans.  vid.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  reach  or  extend  to.] 

I.  To  survey ;  to  examine  with  the  eye  ;  to  look 
on  with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining  ; 
to  inspect;  to  explore.  View  differs  from  look,  see, 
and  behold,  in  expressing  more  particular  or  contin- 
ued attention  to  the  thing  which   is  the   object   of 


sight.  We  ascendeil  Mount  Holyoke,  and  memed  the 
charming  landscape  below.  We  viewed  with  delight 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  about  the  town 
of  Northampton. 

(jo  up  and  view  the  country Josh.  vii. 

1  viewed  the  w.dls  of  Jerusalem.  —  Nell.  vii. 

2.  To  see  ;  to  perceive  by  the  eye.  Pope. 

3.  To  survey  intellectually  ;  to  examine  with  the 
mental  eye  ;  to  consider.  View  the  subject  in  all  its 
aspects. 

VIEW,  (vu,)  n.    Prospect ;  sight ;  reach  of  the  eye. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.  Drytlen. 

2.  The  whole  extent  seen.  Vast  or  extensive 
views  present  themselves  to  the  eye. 

3.  Sight ;  power  of  seeing,  or  limit  of  sight.  The 
mountain  was  not  within  our  view. 

4.  Intellectual  or  mental  sight.  These  things  give 
us  a  just  view  of  the  designs  of  Providence. 

5.  Act  of  seeing.  The  facts  mentioned  were  veri- 
fied by  actual  view. 

6.  Sight  ;  eye 


glil  greater  tha 


those  of  larger 
Locke. 


7.  Survey  ;  inspection  ;  examination  by  the  eye. 
The  assessors  took  a  view  of  the  premises. 

Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.    _  Dryden. 

8.  Intellectual  survey  ;  mental  examination.  On 
a  just  view  of  all  the  arguments  in  the  case,  the  law 
appears  to  he  clear. 

9.  Appearance  ;  show 

Graces  — 
Which,  by  the  splendor  of  her  view 
Dazzled,  b,  fore  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

10.  Display  ;  exhibition  to  the  sight  or  mind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty.      Locke. 

11.  Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man   sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or 
other,  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

12.  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  design.  With  that  view 
he  began  the  expedition.  With  a  view  to  commerce, 
he  passed  through  Egypt. 

13.  Opinion;  manner  of  seeing  or  understanding. 
These  are  my  views  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued. 

View   of  frankpledge;   in    law,   a   court  of  record, 

held  in  a  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  before  the 

steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

Point  of  view  ;  the  direction  in  which  a  thing  isseen. 

VIEWED,  (vude,)  pp.      Surveyed  ;  examined  by  the 

eye  ;  inspected  :  considered. 
VIEWER,  (vu'er,)  n.    One  who  views,  surveys,  or 
examines. 

2.  In  JVew  England,  a  town  officer  whose  duty  is 
to  inspect  something;  as,  a  viewer  offences,  who 
inspects  them  to  determine  whether  they  are  suffi- 
cient in  law. 
VIEWING,    (vu'ing,)  ppr.      Surveying;    examining 

by  the  eye  or  by  the  mind  ;  inspecting  ;  exploring. 
VIEWING,  (vu'ing,)  n.    The  act  of  beholding  or  sur- 
veying. 
VIEWLESS,  (vu'less,)  a.    That  c.-n  not   be  seen  ; 
not   being   perceivable   by    the  eye      divisible;    as, 
viewless  winds.  Shak. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  lair 
Repassed,  and  viewless  mixed  with  common  air.  Pope. 

VIEWLY,  (vu'le,)  a.     Striking  to  the  view. 
VI-GES-I-Ma'TION,  7i.     [L.  vigesimus,  twentieth.  ' 
The  act  of  putting  to  death  every  twentieth  man 

Bailey. 

VIG'IL,  (vij'il,)  77.     [L.  vigilia  ;  Fr.  vigile  ;  L.  vigil, 

waking,  watchful ;  vigilo,  to  watch.     This  is  formed 

on  the  root  of  Eng.  wake.  Sax.  wazcan,  weean.     The 

primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  or  excite,  to  rouse,  to  agitate.] 

1.  Watch  ;  devotion  performed  in  the  customary 
hours  of  rest  or  sleep. 

So  they  in  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned.  Milton. 

2.  In  church  affairs,  the  eve  or  evening  before  any 
feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  b  ginning  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  continuing  till  the  same  hour 
the  following  evening ;  hence,  a  religious  service 
performed  in  the  evening  preceding  a  holiday.     Cyc. 

3.  A  fast  observed  on  the  day  preceding  a  holiday  ; 
a  wake.  Cyc. 

4.  Watch  ;  forbearance  of  sleep ;  as,  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table.  Addison. 

Vigils  or  watchmga  vif    flowers  ;  a  term   used    by 

Linntp.us  to  express  a  peculiar  faculty  belonging  to 

the  flowers  of  certain  plants,  of  opening  and  closing 

their  prtals  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  Cyc. 

VIG'I-LANCE,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vigilans     See  Vioil.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  a  state  of  being  awake. 

Parr 

2.  Watchfulness  ;  circumspection  ;  attention  of 
the  mind  in  discovering  and  guarding  against  dan- 
ger, or  providing  for  safety.  Vigilance  is  a  virtue  of 
prime  importance  in  a  general.  The  vigilance  of  the 
dog  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  fidelity. 

3.  Guard  ;  watch. 

In  at  Ibis  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed.     [Unusual.]  MUton. 

VIG'I-LAN-C'Y,  for  Vigilance,  is  not  used. 
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VIG'I-LANT,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vigilans.] 

Watchful ;  circumspect ;  attentive  to  discover  and 
avoid  danger,  or  to  provide  for  safety. 

Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant.  Sltak. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant.  —  1  Pet.  v. 

VIG'I-LANT-LY,  adv.  [Supra.]  Watchfully ;  with 
attention  to  danger  and  the  means  of  safety  ;  cir- 
cumspectly. 

VI-GIN-TIV'I-RATE,  re.     [L.  viginti  and  viri.] 

A  hody  of  officers  of  government,  consisting  of 
twenty  men.  Murphy. 

VIG-NETTE',  {commonly  pronounced  vin'yet,)  n.  [Fr. 
vignette,  from  vignc,  a  vine.] 

A  name  given  to  small  engraved  embellishments 
with  which  books,  bank  notes,  &c,  are  ornamented. 
Such  embellishments  were  originally  painted  on  the 
margins  of  manuscripts,  usually  in  the  form  of  small 
vines,  (vignettes,)  whence  the  name.  Properly,  there- 
fore, a  vignette  is  a  design  which  is  not  surrounded, 
like  ordinary  pictures,  with  a  border. 

Luiiier.     Landsecr  on  Engraving. 

VIG'OR,  n.  [L.,  from  vigeo,  to  be  brisk,  to  grow,  to 
be  strong  ;  allied  to  vivo,  vizi,  to  live,  and  to  Sax. 
wigan,  to  carry  on  war,  and  to  wake.] 

1.  Active  strength  or  force  of  body  in  animals  ; 
physical  force. 

The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Dryden. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  ;  intellectual  force;  energy. 
We  say,  a  man  possesses  vigor  of  mind  or  intellect. 

3.  Strength  orfoice  in  animal  or  vegetable  motion  ; 
as,  a  plant  grows  with  vigor. 

4.  Strength  ;  energy  ;  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigor  find.  Milton. 

VIG'OR,  v.  t.  To  invigorate.    [Not  in  use.]  Fellham. 

VIG-O-RO'SO,  [It.]  In  music,  with  energy. 

VIG'OR-OUS,  a.  Full  of  physical  strength  or  active 
force;  strong;  lusty;  as,  a vigorous  youth;  a.  vigor- 
ous body. 

2.  Powerful  ;  strong;  made  by  strength,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  as,  a  vigorous  attack  ;  vigorous  exer- 
tions.    The  enemy  expects  a  vigorous  campaign. 

The  beginnings  of  confederacies  have  been  vigorous  and    suc- 
c  ssful.  Davenant. 

VIG'OR-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  physical  force  or 
strength  ;  forcibly  ;  with  active  exertions ;  as,  to 
prosecute  an  enterprise  vigorously. 

VIG'OR-OUS-NESS.,  n.  The  quality  of  being  vigor- 
ous or  possessed  of  active  strength. 

[Vigor  and  all  its  derivatives  imply  active  strength, 
or  the  power  id  action  and  exertion,  in  distinction 
from  passive  strength,  or  strength  to  endure.] 

VI I  'FY)   {  "'    Vi,s'     ^■JV"ot  ™  "se']  Spenser. 

VILE,  a.  f  [L.  vilis;  Fr.  and  Sp.  vil:  It.  vile ;  Gr. 
oJ.uiAoc.] 

1.  Base  ;  mean  ;  worthless  ;  despicable. 

Th?  inhabitants  account  gold  n  vVe  thing.  Abbot. 

Wherefore  ;ire  we  counted  ;is  beasts,  and  repined  as  vile  in  your 
sight  ?- Job  xviii. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure  ;  sinful:  depraved  by 
sin;  wicked;  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  good 
men.  The  sons  of  Eli  made  themselves  vile.  1 
Sam.  iii. 

Behold,  1  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  ?  —  Job  xl. 
VJh'FJI,  a.    Abusive;  scurrilous;  defamatory.     [Not 

in  use.]  Hayward. 

VILE'LY,   adv.     Basely;    meanly;    shamefully;    as, 
Hector  vilely  dragged  about  the  walls  of  Troy. 
2.  In  a  cowardly  manner.     2  Sam.  i.        [Philips. 

The  Volscians  vilely  yielded  the  town.  Shale. 

VTLE'NESS,  re.  Baseness  ;  meanness  ;  despicable- 
ness. 

His  vilcness  us  shall  never  awe.  Drayton. 

2.  Moral   baseness   or   depravity  ;   degradation  by 
sin;  extreme   wickedness;    as,  the  vilcness  of  man- 
kind. Prior. 
VIL'EST,  a.     Most  vile.                                    Borrow. 
VIL-I-FI-Ga'TION,  n.    The   act  of  vilifying  or   de- 
faming. 
VIL'i-FI-ED,   (vil'e-fide,)   pp.      [from    vilify.]       De- 
famed ;  traduced  :  debased. 
VIL'I-FT-ER,  n.     One  who  defames  or  traduces. 
VIL'I-F?,  v.  t.     [from  vile.]    To  make  vile ;  to  de- 
base ;  to  degrade. 

Their  MtuVr's  image 
Forsoolc  them,  when  themselves  they  vilijied 
To  serve  ungovemed  appetite.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame ;  to  traduce  ;  to  attempt  to  degrade 
by  slander. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify  the  merit  of  one 
rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Addison. 

[This  is  the  most  usual  sense  of  the  verb.] 
VIL'I-FY-WG,  pvr.  Debasing;  defaming. 
VIL'1-PEND,  v.  t.     [L.  vilipendo.] 

To  despise.     [Not  in  use.] 
VlL-l-PEND'EN-CY,  n.     Disesteem  ;  slight.     [JVot  in 

use.] 
VIL'I-TY,  n.     Vileness  ;  baseness.     [Not  in  use.] 

Kennet. 


VILL,  ?i.     [L.  villa  ;  Fr.  ville.] 

A  village  ;  a  small  eol!6?-tlon  of  houses.       Hale. 
The  statute   of  Exeter,  14   Edward  I.,  mentions 
ent.ire-vills,  demi-viils,  and  hamlets.  Cyc. 

VIL'LA,  •«.     [L.  villa  :  Fr.  ville.] 

A  country-seat ;  usually  one  for  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  person. 
VIL'LAGE,  n.t  [Fr.,  from  villa.]  A  small  assem- 
blnge  of  houses,  less  than  a  town  or  city,  and  in- 
habited chiefly  by  farmers  and  other  laboring  people. 
In  England,  it  is  said  that  a  village  is  distinguished 
from  a  town  by  the  want  of  a  market.  Cyc. 

In  the  United  Suites,  no  such  distinction  exists,  and 
any  small  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  country  is 
called  a  village. 
VIL'LA-GER,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 

Milton. 
VIL'LA-GER-Y,  n.  A  district  of  villages.  Shale. 
VIL'LAIN,  n.  [Fr.  vilain;  It.  and  Sp.villano;  Norm. 
vilaint.  According  to  the  French  orthography,  this 
word  is  formed  from  vile ;  but  the  orthography  in 
other  languages  connects  this  word  with  vill,  village, 
and  this  is  probably  the  true  origin.] 

1.  In  feudal  law,  a  villain,  or  villein,  is  one  who 
holds  lands  by  a  base  or  servile  tenure,  or  in  vil- 
lenage.  Villains  were  of  two  sorts  :  villains  regard- 
ant, that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor,  adscriotitii  glebe  ; 
or  villains  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person  of 
their  lord,  and  transferable  from  one  to  another. 

Blaclcstone. 

2.  A  vile,  wicked  person  ;  a  man  extremely  de- 
prived, and  capable  or  guilty  of  great  crimes.  We 
call  by  the  name  of  villain  the  thief,  the  robber,  the 
burglarian,  the  murderer,  the  incendiary,  the  rav- 
isher,  the  seducer,  the  cheat,  the  swindler,  &c. 

Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix.  Pops. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS,  a.     [from,  villain.]     Base ;  very  vile. 

2.  Wicked  ;  extremely  depraved  ;  as,  a  villainous 
person  or  wretch. 

3.  Proceeding  from  extreme  depravity ;  as,  a  vil- 
lainous action. 

4.  Sorry;  vile;  mischievous;  in  a  familiar  sense  ; 
as,  a  villainous  trick  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

Villainous  judgment ;  in  old  law,  a  judgment  that 
casts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS-LY,  adv.  Basely;  with  extreme 
wickedness  or  depravity. 

VIL'LAIN-OUS-NESS,  re  Baseness;  extreme  de- 
pravity. 

VIL'LA  IN-Y,  71.  Extreme  depravity  ;  atrocious  wick- 
edness ;  as,  the  villainy  of  the  thief  or  the  robber  ; 
the  villainy  of  the  seducer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy.    Shak. 

2.  A  crime;  ttn  action  of  deep  depravity.  [In  this 
sense,  the  word  has  a  plural.] 

Such  villainies  roused  Horace  into  wrath.  Dryden. 

VIL'LAKIN,  re  A  little  village.  [Jl  word  used  by 
Oay.] 

VII.'LAN-AGE,  7t.  The  state  of  a  villain  ;  base  ser- 
vitude. 

2.  A  base  tenure  of  lands  ;  tenure  on  condition  of 
doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  lord,  usually  writ- 
ten  VlLLENAGE. 

3.  Baseness;  infamy.     [See  Villainv.] 
VIL'LAN-lZE,  7j.  t.    To  debase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  de- 
fame ;  to  revile. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  viliaiiize  his  father's  lame.  Dryden. 

[Little  used.] 

VIL'LAN-IZ-£D,  pp.  Defamed;  debased.  [Little 
used.] 

VIL'LAN-IZ-ING,  ppr  Defaming;  debasing.  [Lit- 
tle used.] 

VIL'LAN-OUS,  a.  [from  villain.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  and  the  three  following  words  should  be  spelt 
with  i,  as  villainous,  &c,  as  given  above,  because 
they  come  regularly  from  villain.] 

1.  Base  ;  very  vile. 

2.  Wicked  ;  extremely  depraved  ;  as,  a  villanous 
person  or  wretch. 

3.  Proceeding  from  extreme  depravity;  as,  a  vil- 
lanous action. 

4.  Sorry  ;  vile  ;  mischievous;  in  a  familiar  sense; 
as,  a  villanous  trick  of  the  eye.  Shak. 

Villanous  judgment ;  in  old  lata,  a  judgment  that 
casts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 
VIL'LAN-OUS-LY,    adv.       Basely  ;    With    extreme 

wickedness  or  depravity. 
VIL'LAN-OUS-NESS,    n.      Baseness;    extreme  de- 
pravity. 
VIL'LAN-Y,  re.     Extreme  depravity;  atrocious  wick- 
edness ;  as,  the   villany  of  the  thief  or  the  robber  ; 
the  villany  of  the  seducer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany.      Shak. 
2.  A  crime  ;  an  action  of  deep  depravity.    In  this 
sense,  the  word  has  a  plural. 

Such  villanics  roused  Horace  into  wrath.  Dryden. 

VIL-LAT'IC,  a.     [L.  villnticns.] 
Pertaining  to  a  village. 


VIL'LEN-AGE,  re.     [from  villain.]     A  tenure  of  binds 

and  tenements  by  base  services.  Blackstone. 

VIL'LT,  n.  pi.     [L.,  from  villus.] 

1.  In  anatomy,  fine,  small  fibers. 

2.  In  botany,  fine  hairs  on  plants. 
VIL'LOUS,  a.     [L.  viltosus,  from  villus,  hair,  Eng. 

wool.] 

1.  Abounding  with  fine  hairs  or  wooly  substance ; 
nappy  ;  shaggy  ;  rough  ;  as,  a  villous  coat. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
the  inner  mucous  membrane,  so  called  from  the  in- 
numerable villi  or  fine  fibrils  with  which  its  internal 
surface  is  covered.  Cyc.     Parr. 

2.  In  botany,  covered  with  soft  hairs. 
VIM'IN-AL,  a.     [L.  viminalis.] 

Pertaining  to  twigs  ;  consisting  of  twigs  ;  produc- 
ing twigs. 
Vl-MIN'E-OUS,   a.       [L.    vimineus,    from    vimen,    a 
twig.] 

Made  of  twigs  or  shoots. 

In  the  hive's  virnineous  dome.  Prior. 

VI-Na'CEOUS,  (vl-na'shus,)  a.     [L.  vinaceus.] 

1.  Belonging  to  wine  or  grapes.  White. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  wine. 
VIN-Jil-QRETTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  box  of  silver, 

&c,  with   perforations  on  the  top,  for  holding  aro- 
matic vinegar  contained  in  a  sponge,  and  used  like  a 
smelling-bottle. 
VIN'CI-HLE,   a.      [from  L.   vinco,   to   conquer.     See 
Victor.] 

Conquerable ;  that  may  be  overcome  or  sub- 
dued. 

He  not  vincible  in  spirit.  Hayioard. 

VIN'CI-BLE-NESS.  j  n.    The  capacity  of  being  con- 

VIN-CI-BIL'I-TY,     j      quered ;  conquerableness. 

Diet. 

VING'TURE,  re.     [L.  vinctura.] 
A  binding.     [Not  tn  use.] 

VIN€'U-LUM,  re.  [L.]  A  bond  of  union  ;  particu- 
larly, in  mathematics,  a  straight  mark  placed  over 
several  members  of  a  compound  quantity,  which  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  operation  Day. 

VIN-DE'MI-AL,   a.     [L.   vindemialis,  from   vindemia, 
vintage  ;  vinea  and  demo.] 
Belonging  to  a  vintage  or  grape  harvest. 

VIN-De'MI-aTE,  v.  i.  [Supra.]  To  gather  the  vin- 
tage. Evelyn. 

VIN-DE-MI-a'TION,  re.  The  operation  of  gathering 
grapes.  Bailey. 

VIN-DI-GA-BIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  vin- 
dicate, or  capable  of  support  or  justification. 

Journ.  of  Science. 

VIN'DI-€A-BLE,  a.  [Infra.]  That  may  be  vindi- 
cated, justified,  or  supported.  Dwin-ht. 

VIN'DI-€aTE,  v.  t.t  [L.  vindico.] 

1.  To  defend  ;  to  justify;  to  support  or  maintain 
as  true  or  correct,  against  denial,  censure,  or  objec- 
tions. 


When  the  respondent  denies  any  prnposi 

vindicate  it. 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  Gofl  to  man. 


Pope. 


2.  To  assert ;  to  defend  with  success  ;  to  maintain  ; 
to  prove  to  be  just  or  valid  ;  as,  to  vindicate  a  claim  or 
title. 

3.  To  defend  with  arms,  or  otherwise;  as,  to  vin- 
dicate our  rights. 

4..  To  avenge  ;  to  punish  ;  as,  a  war  to  vindicate  or 
punish  infidelity.  Bacon. 

(iod  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjection  and  to  vindicate  rebel- 
lion. Pearson. 
[  This  latter  use  is  entirely  obsolete.] 
VIN'DI-Ga-TED.  pp.    Defended  ;   supported  ;   main- 
tained ;  proved  to  be  just  or  true. 
VIN'DI-eA-TlNG,/)pr.  Defending;  supporting  against 
denial,  censure,  charge,  or  impeachment ;  proving  to 
be  true  or  just ;  defending  by  force. 
VIN-DI-CA'TION,  k.     [Fr ,  from  L.  vindico.] 

1.  The  defense  of  any  thing,  or  a  justification 
against  denial  or  censure,  or  against  objections  or 
accusations;  as,  the  vindication  of  opinions  or  of  a 
creed  ;  the  vindication  of  the  Scriptures  against  the 
objections  and  cavils  of  infidels. 

2.  The  act  of  supporting  by  proof  or  legal  process; 
the  proving  of  any  thing  to  be  just ;  as,  the  vindica- 
tion of  a  title,  claim,  or  right. 

3.  Defense  by  force  or  otherwise  :  as,  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  ;  the  vindication  of  our 
liberties  or  the  rights  of  conscience. 

VIN'DI-GA-TIVE,  a.     Tending  to  vindicate. 
2.  Revengeful. 

[This  is  now  generally  Vindictive.] 
VIN'DI-Ca-TOR,  re.     One  who  vindicates;  one  wht. 

justifies  or  maintains  ;  one  who  defends.    Dryden. 
VIN'DI-CA-TO-RY,  a.     Punitory;  inflicting  punish- 
ment ;  avenging. 


2.  Tending  to  vindicate  ;  justificatory. 
VIN-I)It:'TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vindicatif.] 
Revengeful  ;  given  to  revenge. 


gb  to  repel  force  by  force. 


Dryden. 
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VIN-Dte'TIVE-LY,  adv.  By  way  of  revenge;  re- 
vengefully. 

VIN-DIC'TIVE-NESS,  n.    A  revengeful  temper. 
2.  Revengefulness. 

VINE,  n.  [L.  vinea;  Fr.  vigne;  from  the  It.  vigna, 
Sp.  vina,  a  vineyard  ;  VV.  gwinien,  vine,  and  gwin, 
wine.     See  Wine.] 

1.  A  woody,  climbing  plant,  that  produces  grapes, 
of  the  genus  Vitis,  and"  of  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties. 

2.  1  he  long,  slender  stem  of  any  plant,  that  trails 
on  C.e  ground,  or  climbs  and  supports  itself  by  wind- 
ing round  a  fixed  object,  or  by  seizing  any  fixed  thing 
with  its  tendrils  or  claspers.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
hop  vine,  the  bean  vine,  the  vines  of  melons,  squashes, 
pumpkins,  and  other  cueurbitaceous  plants. 

VlNE'-CLAD,  a.    Clad  or  covered  with  vines. 

Coleridge. 
VIN'£D,  a.     Having  leaves  like  those  of  the  vine. 

Wotton. 
VINE'-DRESS-ER,  n.     [vine  and  dresser.]     One  who 

dresses,  trims,  prunes,  and  cultivates  vines. 
VINE'-FRET-TER,    n.      [vine   and   fret.}      A  small 

insect  that  injures  vines,  an  aphis  or  puceron. 
VIN'E-GAR,  n.     [Fr.  vin,  wine,  and  aigre,  sour.] 

1.  An  acid  liquor  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer, 
&c,  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  Vinegar  may  dif- 
fer indefinitely  in  the  degree  of  its  acidity.  When 
highly  concentrated,  it  is  called  Radical  Vinegar. 
The  acid  of  vinegar  is  the  acetic. 

2.  Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shale. 

VINE'-GRUB,  n.      [vine  and  grub.]     A  little  insect 

that  infests  vines  ;  the  vine-fretter  or  puceron.  Cyc. 
VIN'ER,  71.     An  orderer  or  trimmer  of  vines.  Huloet. 
VI'NER-Y,  n.     In  gardening,  an  erection  for  support- 
ing vines  and  exposing  them  to  artificial  heat,  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  with  stoves  and  Hues. 
VINE'YARD,  (vin'yard,)  n.    [Sax.  viugeard;  Ir.  fiong- 
hort.    The  correct  orthography,  from  the  Saxon,  "is 
Vinyard.] 

A  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes;  properly, 
an  inclosure  or  yard  for  grape-vines. 
VIN'NEW-ED,  a.    [Sax.fynig.] 

Moldy  ;  musty-     [Mat  in  use:]  Newton. 

VIN'NEW-.KD-NESS,  n.    Mustiness;  moldiness. 

[Nut  in  use.]  Barret. 

VIN'NY,  a.     [Supra.]     Moldy ;  musty.     [Nat  in  use.] 
VIN'O-LEN-CY,  n.    [L.  vinulentia,  from  vinum,  wine.] 

Drunkenness.     [Not  used.] 
VIN'O-LENT,  a.     Given  to  wine.     [Nut  used.] 
VI-NOS'I-TY,  n.    State  or  quality  ot  being  vinous. 

Scott. 
VI' NOUS,  a.     [Fr.  vineux,  from  L.  vinnm,  wine.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  wine  ;  pertaining  to  wine  ; 
as,  a  vinous  taste  ;  a  vinous  flavor;  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. 
VINT'AGE,  7!.     [Fr.  vendange,  from  L.  vindentm.] 

1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  season.  The 
vintage  is  abundant. 

2.  The  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes. 

3.  The  wine  produced  by  the  crop  of  grapes  in  one 
season.  Cyc. 

VINT'A-GER,  7i.     Onr  that  gathers  the  vintage. 

VINT'AGR-SPRING,  71.     A  wine-fount. 

VINT'NER,  7i.  One  who  deals  in  wine;  a  wine- 
seller. 

VINT'RY,  7i.     A  place  where  wine  is  sold. 

Aiusworth. 

Vl'NY,  a.    Belonging  to  vines;  producing  grapes. 
2.  Abounding  in  vines.  P.  Fletcher. 

VI'OL,  71.     [Fr.  oiole;  It.  and  Sp.  viola  ;  Ir.  biol] 

1.  A  stringed  musical  instrument,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  violin,  but  larger,  and  having  formerly 
six  strings,  to  be  struck  with  a  bow.  Viols  are  of 
different  kinds.  The  largest  of  all  is  the  hose  vial, 
whose  tones  are  deep,  soft,  and  agreeable.  The 
violin  now  takes  the  place  of  the  old  viol. 


Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol,  still  more  apt  for  mou 


lful  things.        Milton. 


2.  Among  seamen,  a  large  rope  sometimes  used  in 
weighing  anchor  ;  also  written  Voyol.  Totteji. 

VI'O-LA,  7i.     [It.]     A  larger  kind  of  violin  ;  -a  tenor 

violin. 
VI'O-LA-BLE,  a.     [L.  violabilis.     See  Violate  ] 

That  may  be  violated,  broken,  or  injured. 
VI-O-LA'CEOUS,  a.     [L.  viola,  a  violet.] 

Resembling  violets  in  color.  Encyc. 

VI'O-LaTE,  v.  t.      [Fr.  violi.r ;  L.   viola;    It.  vio'lare; 
Sp.  violar.] 

1.  To  break  upon  in  a  violent  manner ;  to  injure; 
to  hurt ;  to  interrupt ;  to  disturb  ;  as,  to  violate  sleep. 

Milton. 

Kindness  for  man,  and  pity  for  his  fate, 

May  mix  with  bliss,  and  yet  not  violate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  set  aside  in  a  violent  manner  ;  to  break  ;  to 
infringe  ;  to  transgress  ;  as,  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
state,  or  the  rules  of  gootl  breeding;  to  violate  the 
divine  commands  ;  to  violate  one's  vows  or  promises. 
Promises  and  commands  may  be  violated  negatively, 
by  non-observance. 

3.  To  injure  ;  to  do  violence  to. 

Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  fruit.  Milton. 
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4.  To  treat  with  irreverence ;  to  profane ;  as,  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place. 

5.  To  ravish  ;  to  compress  by  force. 
VI'O-La-TED,  pp.  or  a.      Injured  ;    broken  ;    trans- 
gressed ;  ravished. 

VI'O-La-TING,  ppr.    Injuring  :  infringing  ;  ravishing. 
VI-O-LA'TION,  71.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  violating  or  in- 
juring ;  interruption,  as  of  sleep  or  peace. 

2.  Infringement;  transgression;  non-observance; 
as,  the  violation  of  law  or  positive  command  ;  a  vio- 
lation of  covenants,  engagements,  and  promises;  a 
violation  of  vows. 

3.  Act  of  irreverence  ;  profanation  or  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  sacred  things  ;  as,  the  violation  of  a 
church. 

4.  Ravishment ;  rape. 

VT'O-LA-TIVE,  a.    Violating, or  tending  to  violate. 
Vi'O-La-'I'OR,  ti.    One  who  violates,  injures,  inter- 
rupts or  disturbs;  as,  a  violator  of  repose. 

2.  One  who  infringes  or  transgresses  ;  as,  a  violator 
of  law. 

3.  One  who  profanes  or  treats  with  irreverence  ; 
as,  a  violator  of  sacred  things. 

4.  A  ravisher. 
VI'O-LENCE,  71.     [L.  violentia.] 

1.  Physical  force  ;  strength  of  action  or  motion  ; 
as,  the  violence  of  a  storm  ;  the  violence  of  a  blow  or 
of  a  conflict. 

2.  Moral  force  ;  highly  excited  feeling  ;  vehemence. 
The  critic  attacked  the  work  with  violence. 

You  ask  with  violence.  Sliak. 

3.  Outrage  ;  unjust  force  ;  crimes  of  all  kinds. 

The  earth  was  filled  with  violence.  —  Gen.  vi. 
Do  violence  to  no  man.  —  Luke  iii. 

4.  Highly-excited  action  ;  vehemence  ;  as,  the 
violence  of  the  disease. 

5.  Injury;  infringement.  Offer  no  violence  to  the 
laws,  or  to  the  rules  of  civility. 

6.  Ravishment ;  rape. 

To  do  violence  to  or  on  ;  to  attack  ;  to  murder. 

But,  as  it  seems,  rial  violence  on  herself.  Sliak. 

To  do  violence  to;  to  outrage  ;  to  force;  to  injure. 
He  does  violence  to  his  own  opinions. 
VI'O-LENCE,  v.  t.      To  assault ;  to  injure  :    also,  to 
bring  by  violence.     [Little  used.] 

B.  Jonson.     Feltham. 
Vl'O-LENT,  a.     [Fr. ;  L.  violentus.] 

1.  Forcible  ;  moving  or  acting  with  physical 
strength;  urged  or  driven  with  force;  as,  a  violent 
wind  ;  a  violent  stream  ;  a  violent  assault  or  blow  ;  a 
violent  conflict. 

2.  Vehement ;  outrageous  ;  as,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  minister. 

3.  Produced  or  continued  by  force  ;  not  spontane- 
ous or  natural. 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  Burnet. 

4.  Produced  by  violence  ;  not  natural  ;  as,  a  violent 
death. 

5.  Acting  by  violence  ;  assailant ;  not  authorized. 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life.  Sliak. 

6.  Fierce  ;  vehement ;  as,  a  violent  philippic  ;  a 
violent  remonstrance. 

We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent.  Hooker. 

7.  Severe  ;  extreme  ;  as,  violent  pains. 

8.  Extorted  ;  not  voluntary. 

Vows  made  in  pain  are  violent  and  void.  Milton. 

Violent  presumption,  in  law,  is  presumption  that 
arises  from  circumstances  which  necessarily  attend 
such  facts.  Such  circumstances  being  proved,  the 
mind  infers  with  confidence  that  the  fact  has  taken 
place,  and  this  confidence  is  a  violent  presumption, 
which  amounts  to  proof. 
VI'O-LENT,  n.  An  assailant.  [Not  in  use.] 
VI'O-LENT,  v.  t.      To   urge   with  violence.       [Not 

used.]  Fuller. 

VI'O-LENT-LY,  adv.  With  force;  forcibly;  vehe- 
mently ;  as,  the  wind  blows  violently. 

Forfeitures  must  not  be  exacted  violently.  Taylor. 

VI -O-LES'CENT,  a.    Tending  to  a  violet  color. 

VI'O-LET,  7i.  [Fr.  violate  ;  It.  violetto  ;  L.  viola.]  A 
plant  and  flower  of  the  genus  Viola,  of  many  spe- 
cies. They  are  generally  low,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
the  flowers  of  many  of  the  species  are  of  some  shade 
of  blue. 

VI'O-LET,  a.    Dark  blue,  inclining  to  red. 

VIOLIN',  7i.     [It.  vinhno  ;  Fr.  violon  ;  from  viol.] 
A  musical  instrument  with  four  strings,  played 
with  a  bow  ;  a  fiddle ;  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
most  powerful  instruments  that  has  been  invented. 

Cyc. 

VI-O-LIN'IST,  ii.  A  person  skilled  in  playing  on  a 
violin.  Furey. 

VI'O-LIST,  ti.     A  plaver  on  the  viol.  Todd. 

VI-O-LON-CLL'LIST  ,71.  One  who  plays  on  the  vio- 
loncello 

Vf-O-LON-CEL'LO,  (ve-o-lon-chel'lo  or  ve-o-lon- 
sel'lo,)  n.  [It.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  music; 
a  base  viol  of  four  strings,  or  a  base  violin  with  long, 
large  strings,  giving  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  the 
tenor  violin.  Encyc.     P.  Cyc. 
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VI-O-LO'NE,  71.  A  large  base  violin,  called  a  Dou- 
ble Bask,  whose  strings  lie  an  octave  below  the 
violoncello.  Braade. 

VI'PER,  it.  [L.  vipcra;  Fr  viperc  ;  W.  gwiber,  from 
gtmb,  a  (illicit  course,  a  driving,  flying,  or  serpentine 
motion,  a  wandering.] 

1.  A  European  serpent,  the  Vipera  Berus,  whose 
bite  is  venomous.  Two  harmless  snakes  are,  in  this 
country,  called  improperly  by  this  name. 

A  viper  came  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  —  Acts 

2.  A  person  or  thing  mischievous  or  malignant. 

Shale 
VI'PER-INE,  a.     [L.  viperinus.] 

Pertaining  to  a  viper  or  to  vipers. 
Vl'PER-OUS,  a.     [h.  vipereus.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper;  malignant;  ven- 
omous ;  as,  a  viperous  tongue.  Sliak. 
VI'PER'S  Bu'GLOSS,   71.      A    plant  of   the    genus 

Echium. 
VI'PER'S  GRASS, 71.   A  plant  of  the  genus  Scorzonera. 
Vl-RA-GIN'1-AN,  a.     Havingthe  qualities  of  a  virago. 
VI-RA-GIN'I-TY,  71.    The  qualities  of  a  virago. 
VI-Ra'GO,  ji.     [L.,  from  vir,  a  man.] 

1.  A  woman  of  extraordinary  stature,  strength,  and 
courage  ;  a  female  who  hits  the  robust  body  and  mas- 
culine mind  of  a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 


To  arms  I    to  arms  1    the  fierce  virago  cries. 


Pope. 


2.  In  common  language,  a  bold,  impudent,  turbu- 
lent woman  ;  a  termagant. 
VIRE,  (veer,)  71.     [Sp.  vira.] 

An  arrow.     [04.*.]  Oower. 

VIR'E-LAY,  71.     [Fr.  virclai,  from  virer,  to  turn.] 

An  ancient  French  song  or  short  poem,  derived 
from  Provence,  of  a  peculiar  measure,  and  usually 
of  a  sportive  character.  The  modern  virclay  turns 
upon  two  sets  of  rhymes,  the  first  of  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  piece,  and  the  other  occurs 
only  from  time  to  time,  to  produce  variety. 

Diet,  de  VAcad.     Lunier. 
To  which  a  lady  sun£  a  virelay.  Dryden. 

VI'RENT,  a.     [L.  virens,  from  virco,  to  flourish,  or  be 

green.] 

Green  ;  verdant ;  fresh.  Brown. 

VI-RES'CENT,  a.    Slightly   green  ;  beginning  to  be 

green_ 
VIR'GaTE,  (nearly  vur'gate,)  a.     [L.  virga,  a  rod.] 
In  botany,  having  the  shape  of  a  rod  or  wand  ;  as, 

a  virgatc  stem. 
VIR'GaTE,  n.     A  yardland.  Warton. 

VIRGE.     See  Verge. 
VIR-GIL'I-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Virgil,  the  Roman 

poet. 
2.  Resembling  the  style  of  Virgil.  Young. 

VIR'GIN,  (nearly  vur'jiu,)  n.      [It.  virgine;   Sp.  vir- 

gen  ;  Fr.  vicrge  ;  L.  virgo.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  had  no  carnal  knowledge  of 
man. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother.     [Unusual.]    Milton. 

3.  A  person  of  either  sex  who  has  not  been  mar- 
ried.    1  Cor.  vii  25. 

4.  The  sign  Virgo.     [See  Virgo.]  Milton. 
VIR'GIN,  a.     Pure;  untouched  ;  as,  virgin  golti. 

Woodward. 

2.  Fresh ;  new  ;  unused  ;  as,  virgin  soil. 

Belknap. 

3.  Becoming  a  virgin;  maidenly;  modest,  indi- 
cating modesty  ;  as, a  virgin  blush  ;  virgin  shame. 

4.  Pure;  chaste'.  [Cowley. 
VIR'GIN,  «.  i.     To  play  the  virgin  ;  a  cant  word. 

Sliak. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  virgin;  maidenly; 
as,  virginal  chastity.  Hammond. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  n.  A  keyed  instrument  of  one  string, 
jack  and  quill  to  each  note,  like  a  spinet,  but  in 
shape  resembling  the  forte  piano;  outofuie. 

Cyc.     Bacon. 

VIR'GIN-AL,  v.  i.  To  pat ;  to  strike  as  on  i  virginal. 
[A  cant  word.]  Sliak. 

VIR-G I N ' I-T Y,  71.     [L.  virginitas.] 

Maiden hootl  ;  the  state  of  having  had  no  carnal 
knowledge  of  man. 

VIR'GIN'S  BOVVER,  7i.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clematis. 

VIR'GO,  re.  [L.]  A  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  the  sun 
enters  in  August ;  a  constellation  of  the  zodiac. 

VIR'GO-LEOSE,  71.  [Fr.J  A  variety  of  pear  of  an 
excellent  quality;  with  us  pronounced  virgoloo,  ot 
vcrgoluo.  [See  Vergouleuse,  the  correct  orthog- 
raphy.] 

VI-RID'I-TY,  71.     [L.  ririditas,  from  rireo, to  be  green.] 
Greenness;  verdure;  the  color  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Evelyn. 

VI'RILE,  (vi'ril,)  a.  [L.  virilis,  from  vir,  a  man,  Sax. 
wer;  Sans,  rira,  strong;  from  the  root  of  L.  virco.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  man,  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the 
word,  (not  to  man,  in  the  sense  of  the  human  race ;) 
belonging  to  the  male  sex  ;  as,  virile  age. 

2.  Masculine;  not  puerile  or  feminine;  as,  virile 
strength  or  vigor. 

VI-KlL't-TY,  n.     [Fr.  virilite  ;  L.  viriliMs.] 

1.   Manhood  ;  the  state  of  the  male  sex,  which  has 
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arrived  to  the  maturity  and  strengtli  of  a  man,  and 
to  the  power  of  procreation. 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

3.  Character  of  man.     [Unusual.'] 

VIR'TU,  re.  [It.  virtu.]  A  love  of  the  fine  arts;  a 
taste  for  curiosities.  Chesterfield. 

VIK'TU-AL,  (vurt'yu-al,)  a.  [Fr.  virtucl ;  from  vir- 
tue.    See  Virtue.] 

1.  Potential  ;  having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  in- 
visible efficacy  without  the  material  or  sensible  part. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed.  Milton. 

Neither  an  actual  ncr  virtual  intention  of  the  mind,  but  only  tbat 
wliicli  may  be  gathered  from  the  outward  acts.    SdlUngJleet. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact ;  as,  the 
virtual  presence  of  a  man  in  his  agent  or  substitute. 

Virtual  focus;  in  optics,  the  point  from  which  rays, 
having  been  rendered  divergent  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction, appear  to  issue. 

Virtual  velocity  ;  in  mechanics,  the  velocity  which  a 
body  in  equilibrium  would  actually  acquire  during 
tlie  first  instant  of  its  motion  in  case  of  the  equilibri- 
um being  disturbed.  Brands. 

VIR-TU-AL'I-TY,  n.     Efficacy.  Brown. 

VlR'TU-AL-LY,  adv.  In  efficacy  or  effect  only  ;  by 
means  of  some  virtue  or  influence,  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  something  else.  Thus,  the  sun  is  vir- 
tually on  earth  by  its  light  and  heat.  The  citizens  of 
an  elective  government  are  virtually  present  in  the 
legislature  by  their  representatives.  A  man  may  vir- 
tually agree  to  a  proposition  by  silence  or  withholding 
objections.  Addison.     Cyc. 

VlR'TU-ATE,  v.  t.  To  make  efficacious.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Harvey. 

VIR'TTJE,  (vurt'yu,)  n.  [Fr.  vertu ;  It.  virtu;  Sp. 
vertud;  L.  virtus,  from  virco,  or  its  root.  (See 
Worth.)  The  radical  sense  is  strength,  from  strain- 
ing, stretching,  extending.  This  is  the  primary  sense 
of  L.  vir,  a  man.     Class  Br.] 

1.  Strength  ;  that  substance  or  quality  of  physical 
bodies,  by  which  they  act  and  produce  effects  on  oth- 
er bodies.  In  this  literal  and  proper  sense,  we 
speak  of  the  virtue  or  virtues  of  plants  in  medicine, 
and  the  virtues  of  drugs.  In  decoctions  the  virtues 
of  plants  are  extracted.  By  long  standing  in  the  open 
air,  the  virtues  are  lost. 

2.  Bravery;  valor.  This  was  the  predominant 
signification  of  virtus  among  the  Romans. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtues.  Shak. 

[This  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 

3.  Moral  goodness ;  the  practice  of  moral  duties 
and  the  abstaining  from  vice,  or  a  conformity  of  life 
and  conversation  to  the  moral  law.  In  this  sense, 
virtue  may  be,  and  in  many  instances  must  be,  distin- 
guished from  religion.  The  practice  of  moral  dutie6 
merely  from  motives  of  convenience,  or  from  com- 
pulsion, or  from  regard  to  reputation,  is  virtue,  as 
distinct  from  religion.  The  practice  of  moral  duties 
from  sincere  love  to  God  and  his  laws,  is  virtue  and 
religion.     In  this  sense  it  is  true, 

That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Pope. 

Virtue  is  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  truth.        Dtoigbt. 

4.  A  particular  moral  excellence  ;  as,  the  virtue 
of  temperance,  of  chastity,  of  charity. 

Remember  all  his  virtues.  Addison. 

5.  Acting  power ;  something  efficacious. 

Jesus,    knowing    that  virtue    had   gone  out  of  him,  turned.— 
Mark  iii. 

6.  Secret  agency  ;  efficacy  without  visible  or  mate- 
rial action. 

She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess  ; 

Yet  no  part  touched),  but  by  virtue's  touch.  Duoies. 

7.  Excellence;  or  that  which  constitutes  value  and 
merit. 

Terence,  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable  the 
slicking  in  of  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

8.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.      Millon. 

9.  Efficacy  ;  power. 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  (his  fable,  which 
procured  him  reception  in  all  the  towns.  Addison. 

10.  Legal  efficacy  or  power ;  authority.  A  man 
administers  the  laws  by  virtue  of  a  commission. 

In  virtue ;  in  consequence  ;  by  the  efficacy  or  au- 
thority. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  promise  of  God,  and 
partly  in  virtue  uf  piety.  Atterltury. 

VIR'TITE-LESS,  (vurt'yu-,)  a.     Destitute  of  virtue. 
2.  Destitute  of  efficacy  or  operating  qualities. 
Virtueless  she  wished  all  her  herbs  and  charms.  Fairfax. 

VIR-TU-o'SO,  n.  [It.]  A  man  skilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  in  music  •,  or  a  man  skilled  in  an- 
tiquities, curiosities,  and  the  like. 

an  who  loves  the  noble  arts,  and  is 
Dryrfen. 

VIR-TU-o'SO-SHIP,  n.     The  pursuits  of  a  virtuoso. 

Hard. 
VIR'TU-OUS,  (vurt'yu-ns,)  a.     Morally  good  ;  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  moral  law  ;  practicing  tiie  mor- 
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al  duties,  and  abstaining  from  vice ;  as,  a  virtuous 
man. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  moral  or  divine  law ; 
as,  a  virtuous  action  ;  a  virtuous  life. 

The  mere  performance  of  virtuous  actions  does  not  denominate 
an  agent  virtuous.  Price. 

3.  Chaste  ;  applied  to  women. 

4.  Efficacious  by  inherent  qualities  ;  as,  virtuous 
herbs  ;  virtuous  drugs.     [JVot  in  use.]       Chapman. 

5.  Having  great  or  powerful  properties  ;  as,  virtu- 
ous steel ;  a  virtuous  staff;  a  virtuous  ring.  [JVot.  ire 
use.]  Milton.     Spenser. 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities.     [JVot  used.] 

Bacon. 
VIR'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.    In   a  virtuous   manner ;   in 
conformity  with  the  moral  law  orwith  duty;  as,  a 
life  virtuously  spent.  JDenham. 

A  child  virtuously  educated.  Addison. 

VIR'TU-OUS-NESS,  re.     The   state  or  character  of 

being  virtuous.  Spenser. 

VIR'U-LENCE,    j  re.     [from  virulent.)     That   quality 
VIR'U-LEN-CY,  (      of  a  thing  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely active  in  doing  injury;   acrimony;    malig- 
nancy ;  as,  the  virulence  of  poison. 

2.  Acrimony  of  temper  ;  extreme  bitterness  or  ma- 
lignity ;  as,  the  virulence  of  enmity  or  malice  ;  the 
virulence  of  satire  ;  to  attack  a  man  with  virulence. 

Addison. 
VIR'U-LENT,  a.     [L.  virulcntus,  from  virus,  poison, 
that  is,  strength,  from  the  same  root  as  vir,  virco. 
See  Venom.] 

1.  Extremely  active  in  doing  injury  ;  very  poison- 
ous or  venomous.  No  poison  is  more  virulent  than 
that  of  some  species  of  serpents. 

2.  Very  bitter  in  enmity  ;  malignant;  as,  avirulcnt 
invective. 

VIR'U-LENT-LY,   adv.      With    malignant  activity; 

with  bitter  spite  or  severity. 
VI'RUS,  n.     [L.     See  Virulent.]     Active  or  conta- 
gious matter  of  an  ulcer,  pustule,  &;c.  ;  poison. 
VIS,  n.    [L.]     Force;  power;  as,  vis  vita,  the  vital 
force.     The  term,  however,  is  used  chiefly  in  me- 
chanics. 
VIS'AGE,  (viz'aj,)  re.     [Fr.  ;  from  It.  visaggio  ;  from 
L.  visits,  video.] 

The  face  ;  the  countenance  or  look  of  a  person,  or 
of  other  animal ;  chiefly  applied  to  human  beings ; 
as,  a  wolfish  visage.  Shale. 

Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace.  Waller. 

His  visage  was  so  marred,  more  than  any  man.  —  Is.  Iii. 

VIS'A-G.ED,  a.    Having  a  visage  or  countenance. 

Milton. 
VIS'ARD,  re.     A  mask.     [See  Visor.] 
VIS'ARD,  v.  t.     To  mask. 

VIS'A-VIS',   (viz'a-ve',)   re.     [Fr.,  opposite,   face   to 

face.]     A  carriage  in  which  two  persons  sit  face  to 

face. 

VIS'CE-RA,  re. ;   pi.  of  Viscus.     [L.]     The  bowels  ; 

the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  cranium. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  the  organs  contained  in 
any  cavity  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  three 
venters,  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

Cyc.     Parr. 
VIS'CE-RAL,  a.     [L.  viscera.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  viscera. 

2.  Feeling;  having  sensibility.     [Unusual.] 

Reynolds. 
VIS'CER-ATE,   v.   t.     [Supra.]      To   exenterate ;  to 
embowel ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails  or  viscera. 
[Eviscerate  is  generally  used.] 
VIS'CID,  a.     [L.  viscidus ;  viscus,  birdlime.] 

Glutinous;   sticky;  tenacious;   not  readily  sepa- 
rating ;   as,  turpentine,  tar,  gums,  etc.,  are  more  or 
less  viscid. 
VIS-CID'I-TY,  re     Glutinousness;    tenacity;    sticki- 
ness. 
2.  Glutinous  concretion.  Floyer. 

VIS-€OS'I-TY,       \n.     Glutinousness  ;  tenacity  ;  vis- 
VIS'COUS-NESS,  \      cidity  ;  that  quality  of  soft  sub- 
stances which  makes  them  adhere  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  parted. 
VIS'e'OUNT,    (vl'kount,)    re.      [L.    vice-comes;    Fr. 
vicomtc.] 

1.  An  officer  who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of 
the  count  or  earl ;  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

England. 

2.  A  degree  or  title  of  nobility  next  in  rank  below 
an  earl.  Cdwel.     England. 

VIS'COUNT-ESS,  (vl'kount-ess,)  n.      The  lady  of  a 
viscount  ;  a  peeress  of  the  fourth  order.     Johnson. 

VIS'COUNT-SHIP,  (vx'kount-ship,)  <  re.     The  quality 

ViS'COUNT-Y,  (vl'kcunt-y,)  j      and  office  of 

a  viscount.  Williams. 

VIS'COUS,  a.     [Fr.  visqueux ;    from  L.  viscus,  bird- 
lime.] 

Glutinous;  clammy;  sticky;  adhesive;  tena- 
cious ;   as,  a  viscous  juice. 

VIS'eUS,  n.  :pl.  Viscera.  [L.]  An  entrail,  one  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  or  abdomen 

VISE,  n.     [Fr.  vis,  a  screw.] 

An  engine  or  instrument  for  griping  and  holding 
things,  closed  by  a  screw  ;  used  by  artificers. 

VISE',  (vee-za',)  [Fr.]     Literally,  seen  :  an  indorse- 
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merit  made  by  the  police  officers  in  large  towns  of 
France,  Belgium,  &c,  on  the  back  of  a  passport,  de- 
noting that  it  has  been  examined,  and  that  the  per- 
son who  bears  it  is  permitted  to  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney. Hence,  travelers  speak  of  getting  their  pass- 
ports visaed. 

VISH.'NU,  re.*  In  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  trimurti  or  triad.  He 
is  the  second  person  of  this  unity,  and  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  preserving  powers.  Cyc.     Enajc. 

VIS-I-BIL'I-TY,  re.     [from  visible ;  Fr.  visibilite.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  perceivable  to  the 
eye  ;  as,  the  visibility  of  minute  particles,  or  of  dis- 
tant objects. 

2.  The  state  of  being  discoverable  or  apparent ; 
conspicuousness  ;  as,  the  perpetual  visibility  of  the 
church.  Stillingfleet. 

VIS'I-BLE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  visibilis.] 

1.  Perceivable  by  the  eye  ;  that  can  be  seen  ;  as,  a 
visible  star  j  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  white  paper; 
the  fine  dust  or  other  matter  in  air,  agitated  by  heat, 
becomes  visible  ;  as  in  the  air  near  a  heated  stove,  or 
over  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  appearing  like  pellucid 
waves. 

Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace.  Young. 

2.  Discovered  to  the  eye  ;  as,  visible  spirits.     Sltak. 

3.  Apparent ;  open  ;  conspicuous.  Factions  at 
court  became  more  visible.  Clarendon. 

Visible  church;  in  theology,  the  apparent  church  of 
Christ ;  the  whole  body  of  professed  believers  in 
Christ,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  real  or  invisi- 
ble church,  consisting  of  sanctified  persons. 

Visible  horizon ;  the  sensible  horizon.  [See  Hori- 
zon, No.  1.] 

VIS'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  visi- 
ble; visibility. 

VIS'I-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
The  day  is  visibly  governed  by  the  sun  ;  the  tides  are 
visibly  governed  by  the  moon. 

VIS'I-GOTH,  7i.  The  name  of  the  Western  Goths,  or 
that  branch  of  the  Gothic  tribes  which  settled  in 
Dacia,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ostrogoths,  or  East- 
ern Goths,  who  had  their  seats  in  Pontus. 

Encyc.  Am. 

VIS-I-GOTH'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Visigoths. 

VIS  Hf-ER'  T1JE,  re.  [L.]  The  resistance  of  matter 
to  change  as  respects  motion.  Thei  are  four  con- 
ditions under  which  matter  resists  change  as  respects 
motion  ;  as,  1,  when  it  is  brought  from  rest  to  mo- 
tion ;  2,  when  it  is  brought  from  motion  to  rest; 
3,  when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  changed  ; 
and,  4,  when  the  velocity  is  changed.  Vis  inertia; 
and  inertia  are  not  strictly  synonymous.  The  former 
implies  the  resistance  itself,  which  is  given,  while  the 
latter  implies  merely  the  property,  by  which  it  is 
given.  Gravitation  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  inertia. 
2.  Inertness  ;  inactivity. 

VI"SION,  (vizli'un,)  ».  [Fr.,  from  L.  visio,  from  vi- 
deo, visus.] 

1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  objects;  actual  sight. 

Faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there.  Hammond. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing;  sight.  Vision  is  far 
more  perfect  and  acute  iu  some  animals  than  in 
man. 

3.  Something  imagined  to  be  seen,  though  not  re- 
al ;  a  phantom  ;  a  specter. 

No  dreams,  but  visions  strange.  Sidney. 

4.  In  Scripture,  a  revelation  from  God  ;  an  appear- 
ance or  exhibition  of  something  supematurally  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  by  which  they 
were  informed  of  future  events.  Such  were  the 
visions  of  Isaiah,  of  Amos,  of  Ezekiel,  &.C. 

5.  Something  imaginary  ;  the  production  of  fancy. 

Locke. 

6.  Any  thing  which  is  the  object  of  sight. 

Thomson. 
VI"SION-AL,  (vizh'un-,)  a.    Pertaining  to  a  vision. 
VI'SION-A-RI-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  vision- 
ary. 
Vl"SION-A-RY,  (vizli'un-,)  a.t  [Fr.  visionnaire.] 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms  ;  disposed  to  receive  im- 
pressions on  the  imagination. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Imaginary  ;  existing  in  imagination  only  ;  not 
real  ;  having  no  solid  foundation  ;  as,  a  visionary 
prospect ;  a  visionary  scheme  or  project. 

VI"SION-A-RY,  n.  One  whose  imagination  is  dis- 
turbed. 

2.  One  who  forms  impracticable  schemes ;  one 
who  is  confident  of  success  in  a  project  which  oth- 
ers perceive  to  be  idle  and  fanciful. 

[Visionist,  in  a  like  sense,  is  not  used,] 
VI"SION-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  visions. 

Mrs.  Butler. 
VIS'IT,  v.  t.  [L.  visito  ;  Fr.  visiter;  It.  visitare  ;  from 
L.  viso,  to  go  to  see  ;  W.  gioSst,  gwesta,  to  visit,  to 
go  about ;  gwGst,  a  going,  a  visit ;  gwes,  that  is  go- 
ing or  moving.  We  see  the  sense  is,  to  go,  to  move 
to.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see;  to  attend.  The  phy- 
sician visits  his  patienr*and  prescribes.    One  friend 
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visits  another  from  respect  or  affection.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  the  churches  they  had  planted,  to 
know  their  state,  and  confirm  their  faith.  Men  visit 
England,  France,  or  Italy  in  their  travels. 

2.  To  go  or  come  to  see  for  inspection,  examina- 
tion, correction  of  abuses,  &c. ;  as,  a  bishop  visits 
his  diocese  ;  a  superintendent  visits  those  persons  or 
works  which  are  under  his  care. 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  — Judges  xv. 

4.  To  go  to  and  to  use  ;  as,  to  visit  the  springs. 

5.  In  naval  affairs,  to  enter  on  board  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  character  without 
searching  her. 

To  visit  in  mercy ;  in  scriptural  language,  to  be  pro- 
pitious ;  to  grant  requests  ;  to  deliver  from  trouble; 
to  support  and  comfort.  It  is  thus  God  visits  his  peo- 
ple.    Oen.  xxi.     Zech.  x.     Luke  xii. 

To  visit  with  the  rod;  to  punish.     Ps.  lxxxix. 

To  visit  In  wrath,  or  visit  iniquity  or  sins  upon  ;  to 
chastise;  to  bring  judgments  on;  to  afflict.    Ezod. 

XX. 

To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow,  or  the  sick  and  im- 
prisoned :  to  show  them  regard  and  pity,  and  relieve 
their  wants.     Matt:  xxv.     James  i. 

VIS'IT,  v.  i.  To  keep  up  the  interchange  of  civilities 
and  salutations  ;  to  practice  going  to  see  others.  We 
ought  not  to  visit  for  pleasure  or  ceremony  on  the 
Sabbath. 

VIS'IT,  n.  The  act  of  going  to  see  another,  or  of 
calling  at  his  house  ;  a  waiting  on  ;  as,  a  visit  of  ci- 
vility or  respect ;  a  visit  of  ceremony  ;  a  short  visit  ; 
a  long  visit ;  a  pleasant  visit. 

2.  The  act  of  going  to  see ;  as,  a  visit  to  Saratoga 
or  to  Niagara. 

3.  A  going  to  see  or  attending  on  ;  as,  the  visit  of 
a  physician. 

4.  The  act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect ;  as,  the 
visit  of  a  trustee  or  inspector*. 

VIS'IT-A-BLE,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  be  visited. 
All  hospitals  in  England,  built  since  the  reforma- 
tion, are  visitable  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor. 

VIS'IT-ANT,  n.    One  that  goes  or  comes  to  see  an- 
other ,  one  who  is  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
When  the  vigilant  conies  Again,  lie  is  no  more  a  stranger.  South. 

VIS-IT-A'TION,  7i.     [Fr.;  from  L.  visiio.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting. 

Nothing  but  peace  ami  gentle  visitation.  Shale. 

2.  Object  of  visit 

O  flowers  I 
My  early  visitation  and  tny  last.     [Unusual.'}  Milton. 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  a  superior  or  superintending 
officer,  who  visits  a  corporation,  college,  church,  or 
other  house,  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted,  and  see  that  its  laws  and  regulations 
are  duly  observed  and  executed.  In  England,  the 
visitation  of,the  diocese  belongs  to  the  bishop  ;  pa- 
rochial visitation  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  archdea- 
cons. Cyc. 

4.  In  Scripture,  and  in  a  religious  sense,  the  send- 
ing of  afflictions  and  distresses  on  men  to  punish 
them  for  their  sins,  or  to  prove  them.  Hence  afflic- 
tions, calamities,  and  judgments  are  called  visita- 
tions. 

What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ?  —  fs.  x. 

5.  Communication  of  divine  love  ;  exhibition  of 
divine  goodness  and  mercy.  Hooker. 

6.  In  naval  affairs,  the  act  of  a  naval  commander 
who  visits  or  enters  on  board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to 
another  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
character  and  object,  but  without  claiming  or  exer- 
cising a  right  of  searching  the  vessel. 

7.  A  church  festival  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  celebrated  on  the  second 
of  -Inly.  Brande. 

VIS'IT-ED,  pp.  Waited  on;  attended;  inspected; 
subjected  to  sufferings;  favored  with  relief  or 
mercy. 

VIS ' I T-I NG,  ppr.  Going  or  coming  to  see  ;  attending 
on,  as  a  physician  ;  inspecting  officially;  afflicting  ; 
showing  mercy  to. 

2.  a.  Authorized  to  visit  and  inspect ;  as,  a  visit- 
ing committee. 

VIS'IT-ING,  n.  The  act  of  going  to  see  or  of  attend- 
ing ;  visitation. 

VIS'IT-OR,  n.     [Fr.  visiteur.] 

1.  One  who  conies  or  goes  to  see  another,  as  in 
civility  or  friendship. 

2.  A  superior,  or  person  authorized  to  visit  a  cor- 
poration or  any  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  laws  and  regulations  are  observed,  or  that 
the  duties  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder, 
or  by  law,  are  duly  performed  and  executed. 

The  king  is  the  visitor  of  ail  lay  corporations.         Blackslone. 

VIS-IT-6'RI-AL,  a.  [from  visitor;  improperly  writ- 
ten Visitatorial.]  Belonging  to  a  judicial  visitor  or 
superintendent. 

An  wchdeacon  has  visilorial  power  in  parishes.  Aylijfe. 

VI'SIVE,  a.     [from  L.  visus.] 

l'ertaining  to  the  power  of  seeing;  formed  in  the 
act  of  seeing.     [JVot  in  use.]  Brown. 
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V1SNE,  (veen,)  n.     [Norm.,  from  L.  vicinia.] 

Neighborhood.     [See  Venue.] 
VIS'NO-MY,  n.     [A  barbarous  contraction  of  physiog- 
nomy.] 

Face  ;  countenance.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

VIS'OR,  ?i.     [Fr.  vislcre ;    It.  vlslera  ;   from  L.  visus, 
video;  written  also  Visard,  Visar,  Vizard.] 

1.  A  perforated  part  of  a  helmet.  Sidney. 

2.  A  head-piece  or  mask  used  to  disfigure  and  dis- 
guise. 

My  weaker  government  since  makes  you  pull  off  the  visor. 

Sidney. 
Swarms  of  knaves  the  visor  quite  disgrace.  Youn^r. 

VIS'OR-ED,    a.      Wearing   a  visor ;    masked  ;    dis- 
guised. Milton. 
VIS'TA,  n.    [It.,  sight ;  from  L.  visits,  video.] 

A  view  or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  as  between 
rows  of  trees  ;  hence,  the  trees  or  other  things  that 
form  the  avenue. 

Tile  finished  garden  to  the  view 

Its  vistas  opens  and  its  alleys  green.  TTlomson. 

VIS'TJ-AL,  (vizh'yu-al,)  a.      [Fr.    visuel;  It.  visuale; 
from  L.  visus."] 

Pertaining  to  sight ;  used  in  sight;  serving  as  the 
instrument  of  seeing ;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

Bacon.     Milton. 

The  air, 
Nowhere  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 

Visual  angle;  in  optics,  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  is  seen  ;  the  angle  formed  at  the  eye  by  the 
rays  of  light  coining  from  the  extremities  of  the  ob- 
ject. Brande. 

Visual  point ;  in  perspective,  a  point  in  the  horizon- 
tal line  in  which  the  visual  rays  unite.  Qwllt. 

Visual  ray  ;  a  line  of  light  supposed  to  come  from 
a  point  of  the  object  to  tile  eye.  Gwllt. 

VIS'U-AL-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make  visual. 
V!S'TJ-AL-lZ-£D,  pp.     Rendered  visual.    Coleridge. 
VI'TAL,  a.     [L.  vitatls,  from  vita,  life.     This  must  be 
a  contraction  of  vlcta,  for  vivo  forms  vlxl,  vlctus;  Gr. 
/Sine,  from  litnoi,  contracted.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable ; 
as,  vital  energies  ;  vital  powers. 

2.  Contributing  to  life  ;  necessary  to  life  ;  as,  vital 
air ;  vital  blood. 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout, 
Vital  in  every  part.  Milton. 

And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth.  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life  ;  being  that  on  which  life 
depends. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierced  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  Very  necessary;  highly  important;  essential. 
Religion  is  a  business  of  vital  concern.  Peace  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  country. 

6.  So  disposed  as  to  live. 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  affirm  the  birth  of  the  seventh  month 
to  be  vital.     [LiUle  used.]  Broion. 

Vital  air ;  oxygen  gas,  which  is  essential  to  ani- 
mal life. 
VI-TAL'I-TY,  n.     [from  vital.]     The  principle  of  ani- 
mation, or  of  life  ;  as,  the  vitality  of  vegetable  seeds 
or  of  eggs.  Ray. 

2.  The  act  of  living  ;  animation. 
Vl-TAL-I-ZA'TION,  ;i.     The  act  or  process  of  in- 
fusing the  vital  principle.  C.  Caldwell. 
VI'TALIZE,  v.  t.     To  give  life  to.    Trans.  Pausaulas. 
2.  To  furnish  with  the  vital  principle  ;  as,  vitalized 
blood.  Caldwell. 
VI'TAL-IZ-£D,  pp.  or  a.     Supplied  with  the   vital 

principle. 
VI'TAL-TZ-ING,    ppr.      Furnishing  with    the    vital 

principle. 
VI'TAL-LY,  adv.    In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  life. 
The  organic  structure  of  human  bodies,  by  which  they  are  fitted 
to  live  and  move,  and  to  be  vitally  informed  by  the  soul,  is 
the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise  and  beneficent  Maker. 

Bentley. 
2.  Essentially  ;  as,  vitally  important. 
VI'TALS,  n.  pi.    Parts  of  animal   bodies  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  viscera  dependent  upon  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  Prior. 

2.  The  part  essential  to  life,  or  to  a  sound  state. 

Corruption  of  manners   preys  upon  the  vitals  of  a 

state. 

VIT'EL-LA-RY,  n.     [L.  vildlus,  the  yelk  of  an  egg.] 

The  place  where  the  yelk  of  an  egg  swims  in  the 

whiter     [Little  used.]  Brown. 

VF'TIaTE,  (vish'ate,)  v.  t.     [L.  vitio.     See  Vice  and 

VlCIATE.] 

1.  To  injure  the  substance  or  qualities  of  a  thing, 
so  as  to  impair  or  spoil  its  use  and  value.  Thus  we 
say,  luxury  vitiates  the  humors  of  the  body  ;  evil  ex- 
amples vitiate  the  morals  of  youth  ;  language  is  vi- 
tiated by  foreign  idioms. 

This  undistinguisliing  complaisance  will  vitiate  the  taste  of  readers. 

Garth. 

2.  To  render  defective  ;  to  destroy  ;  as  the  validity 
or  binding  force  of  an  instrument  or  transaction. 
Any  undue  influence  exerted  on  a  jury  vitiates  their 
verdict.     Fraud  vitiates  a  contract. 

VI"TlA-TED,  (vish'a-ted,)  pp.  or  a.     Depraved;  ren- 
dered impure  ;  rendered  defective  and  void. 
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VI"TlA-TING,  ppr.  Depraving;  rendering  of  no  va- 
lidity. 

Vl"TI-A'TION,  (vish-e-a'sbun,)  n.  The  act  of  vi- 
tiating ;  deprivation;  corruption;  as,  the  vitiation  of 
the  blood.  Harvey. 

2.  A  rendering  invalid  ;  as,  the  vitiation  of  a  con- 
tract. 

VIT-I-LIT'I-GaTE,  v.  i.     [L.  vitlosus  and  litlgo.]      . 
To  contend  in  law  litigiously  or  cavilously.     [JVot 
in  use.] 

VIT-I-LIT-I-GA'TION,  n.  Cavilous  litigation.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Hudlbras. 

VI"TI-OS'I-TY,  (vish-e-os'e-te,)  n.  A  corrupted 
state  ;  depravation. 

VF'TIOUS,  ^ 

VI"TIOUS-LY,       >  See  Vicious  and  its  derivatives. 

VI"TIOUS-NESS.  } 

VIT'RE-O-E-LEC'TRIC,  a.  Containing  or  exhibit- 
ing positive  electricity,  or  that  which  is  excited  by 
rubbing  glass.  Ure. 

VIT'RE-OUS,  a,  [L.  vitreus,  from  vitrum,  glass  or 
woad';  W.  gwydyr,  glass,  a  greenish-blue  color.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  glass. 

2.  Consisting  of  glass  ;  as,  a  vitreous  substance. 

3.  Resembling  glass  ;  as,  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  its  resembling  melted  glass.  [See 
Humor.] 

VIT'RE-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vitreous  ;  resemblance  of  glass. 

VI-TRES'CENCE,  n.     [from  L.  vitrum,  glass.] 

Glassiness,  or  the  qualify  of  being  capable  of  con- 
version into  glass  ;  susceptibility  of  being  formed 
into  glass.  Kirwan. 

VI-TRES'CENT,  a.  Capable  of  being  formed  into 
glass  ;  tending  to  become  glass. 

VI-TRES'CT-FsLE,  a.     That  can  be  vitrified.  Enafe. 

VIT-RI-FA€'TION,  n.  [See  Vitrify.J  The"  act, 
process,  or  operation  of  converting  into  glass  by 
heat ;  as,  the  vitrifaction  of  sand,  flint,  and  pebbles 
with  alkaline  salts. 

VIT'RI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  [from  vitrify.]  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  glass  by  heat  and  fusion.  Flint 
and  alkalies  are  verifiable. 

Vf-TRIF'IC-A-BLE,  for  Verifiable.     [JVot  used.] 

VIT'RI-FI-CaTE,  for  Vitrifv.     [JVot  used.]     Bacon. 

VIT-RI-F(-€.VT!ON,  for  Vitrifactiok  [See  Vit- 
rifaction, which  is  generally  used.] 

Vl'V'Rl-FT-ED,  pp.  or  a.     Converted  into  glass. 

VIT'RI-FORM,  a.     [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  form.] 
Having  the  form  or  resemblance  of  glass. 

Eourcroy. 

VIT'RI-F'?,  v.  t.  [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

To  convert  into  glass  by  fusion  or  the  action  of 
bent ;  as,  to  vitrify  sand  and  alkaline  salts. 

VIT'RI-Fy,  v.  i.  To  become  glass;  to  be  converted 
into  glass. 

Chemists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  calcined,  which  will 
not  vitrify  in  the  lire.  ArbuVmot. 

VIT'RI-F?-ING,  ppr.     Converting  into  glass. 

VIT'RI-OL,  n.  [Fr.  vitriol ;  It.  vltriuolo  ,  Sp.  vitriolo  ; 
from  L.  vitrum,  glass  ;  from  their  crystalline  firm  or 
their  translueency,  or  perhaps  from  their  color.] 

A  soluble  sulphate  of  either  of  the  metals.  Cop- 
peras or  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  called  green  vitriol ; 
a  red  sulphate  of  iron  is  red  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  Mars ; 
sulphate  of  copper  has  a  blue  color,  and  is  called 
blue  vitriol;  a  white  sulphate  of  zinc  is  called  white 
vitriol ;  a  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  cobalt  vitriol. 

Oil  of  vitriol  is  sulphuric  acid.  Dana. 

VIT'RI-O-LaTE,  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  as 
iron  pyrites  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  re- 
duces the  iron  to  an  oxyd,  and  the  sulphur  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  when  vitri- 
olated,  becomes  sulphurate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 

VIT'RI-O-La-TED,  pp.  Converted  into  a  sulphate  or 
a  vitriol. 

VIT'RI-O-La-TING,  ppr.  Turning  into  a  sulphate 
or  a  vitriol. 

VIT-Pvl-O-LA'TION,  ti.  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  a  sulphate  or  a  vitriol. 

VIT-RC-OL'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  vitriol;  having  the 
qualities  of  vitriol,  or  obtained  from  vitriol. 

Vitriolic  acid,  i:i  modern  chemistry,  is  denominated 
sulphuric  acid,  the  base  of  it  being  sulphur ;  one 
equivalent  of  sulphur  combined  with  three  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen. 

VIT'RT-OL-IZ-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  vitriol. 

VIT-RI-OL-I-ZA'TION.     See  Variolation. 

VIT'R!-OL-IZE.     See  Vitriolaie. 

VIT'RI-OL  TZ-ED.     See  Vitriulated. 

VIT'RI-Ol.-IZ-ING.     See  Vitriolatino. 

Vl'f  U-LTNE,  a.     [h.  vitulinus.] 
Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to  veal. 

VI-TO'PER-A-RLE,  a.  [See  Vituperate.]  Blame- 
worthy ;  censurable.     [JVot  used.] 

VI-TP'PER-aTE,  v.  t.     [L.  vitupero.] 
To  blame  ;  to  censure. 

VI-TU-PER-A'TION,  n.     [L.  viluperatio.] 
Blame ;  censure. 

VI-TfJ'PER-A  T1VE,  a.  Uttering  or  writing  censure ; 
containing  censure.  Pope. 
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VI  TO'PEU-A-TIVE-LY,  ado.    With  vituperation. 
Vl-VA'CE,  (ve-v'a'cha.)     In  music,  brisk  and  lively. 
VI-VA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  vivax,  from  oivo,  to  live.] 

1.  Lively  ;  active  ;  sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct. 

Howell. 

vl    Long  lived.     [Not  in  use.]  BcnlUy. 

X  Having  vigorous  powers  of  life ;  as,  oivacious 

plants.  Med.  Repot. 

Vi-VA'CIOUS-LY,  ado.    With  vivacity,  life,  or  spirit. 

VI-VA'CIOUS-NESS,  n.  Activity  ;  liveliness  ;  spright- 

liness  of  temper  or  behavior  ;  vivacity.         Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  living  ;  also,  long  life.     [Not  in  use.] 

Brown.     Boyle. 
VI-VAC'I-TY,?i.t  [Fr.  vivacite;  L.  vivacitus.] 

1.  Liveliness  ;  spriglilliness  of  temper  or  behavior; 
as,  a  lady  of  great  vivacity. 

2.  Air  of  life  and  activity  ;  as,  vivacity  of  counte- 
nance. 

3.  Life  ;  animation  ;  spirits  ;  as,  the  vivacity  of  a 
discourse. 

4.  Power  of  living.     [Not  used.]  Boyle. 

5.  Longevity.     [Not  in  use.]  Brown. 
VI' VA-RY,  n.     [L.  vivarium,  from  vivo,  to  live.] 

A  warren  ;  a  place  for  keeping  living  animals,  as  a 
pond,  a  park,  &c.  Cowcl. 

VI' VAT  RES-PUB'LI-€A,  [L.]  Long  live  the  re- 
public. 

VI' VAT  REX,  [L.]     Long  live  the  king. 

VII  VAT  RE-GI'NA,  [L.]     Long  live  the  queen. 
VI' VA  VO'CE,  [L.]     By  word  of  mouth  ;  as,  to  vote 

viva  voce. 
VIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vif:  L.  vivos.] 

Lively  ;  forcible.     [Not  in  use]  Bacon. 

VXVE,  (veev,)  [Fr.]     Long  live  ;  success  to  ;  as,  vive 
le  roi,  long  live  the  king;  vioe  la  bagatelle,  success  to 
trifles  or  sport. 
VIVE'LY,  ado.     In  a  lively  manner.     [Not  used.] 
VI'VEN-CY,  ii.     [L.  vivens,  from  vivo.] 

Manner  of  supporting  life  or  vegetation.  [Not  in 
use.  ]  Brown. 

VIVE95,  ii.     A  disease  of  brute  animals,  particularly 
of  horses,  seated  in  the  glands  under  the  ear,  where 
a  tumor  is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  in  suppu- 
ration. Cyc. 
VIV'i-AN-ITE,  n.    A  phosphate  of  iron,  of  various 

shades  of  blue  and  green.  Phillips. 

VIVID,  a.     [L.  vividue,  from  vioo,  to  live.] 

Bright;  strong;  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  life 
or  freshness ;  as,  the  vivid  colors  of  the  rainbow  ;  the 
vivid  green  of  flourishing  vegetables. 

Arts  which  present,  with  all  llie  vivid  charms  of  painting,  the 
human  face  and  human  form  divine.  Bp.  Hobart. 

2.  Lively  ;  sprightly  ;  forming  brilliant  images,  or 
painting  in  lively  colors  ;  as,  a  vivid  imagination. 
VIV'ID-LY,  adv.     With  life  ;  with  strength. 

Sensitive  objects  nuect  a  man   much 
which  aflect  only  his  mind. 

2.  With  brightness  ;  in  bright  colors.  Boyle. 

3.  In  glowing  colors;  witli  animated  exhibition  to 
the  mind.  The  orator  vividly  represented  the  mise- 
ries of  his  client. 

VIVIDNESS, 
VI-VID'I-TY, 

2.  Strength  of  coloring  ;  brightness. 

VI-VlF'ie-AL,  \  "•     tL"  vil,'fic"s-     See  Vivify.] 

Giving  life  ;  reviving  ;  enlivening.  Bailey. 

VI-VIF'l-€ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  vivijico  ;  vivus,  alive,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

1.  To  give  life  to;  to  animate.     [See  Vivify.] 

More. 

2.  In  chemistry,  to  recover  from  such  a  change  of 
form  as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  qualities  ;  or 
to  give  to  natural  bodies  new  luster,  force,  and  vigor. 
[Rare]  [See  Revive  and  Reduce,  the  terms  now 
used.]  Cyc. 

VIV-l-Fl-€A'TION,  n.  The  act  of  giving  life  ;  revi- 
val. Bacon. 

2.  Among  chemist.',  the  act  of  giving  new  luster, 
force,  and  vigor ;  as,  the  vindication  of  mercury.  [See 
Revivification,  which  is  more  used.]  Cyc. 

VI  VI-Fl-GA-TIVE,  a.    Able  to  animate  or  give  life. 

More. 
VIV'1-FI-ED,  pp.     Revived  ;  endued  with  life. 
vMV'I-F5?,  i>.  t.     [Fr.  viviftcr;  L.  vivijico  ;  vivos,  alive, 
and  facio,  to  make.] 

To  endue  witii  life;  to  animate;  to  make  to  be 
living. 

Skiing  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish.  Bacon. 

VIVI-Fy-ING,  ppr.     Enduing  with  life;    communi- 
cating life  to. 
VI-V!P'A-R.OUS,  a.     [L.  virus,  alive,  and  pario,  to 
bear.] 

J.  Producing  young  in  a  living  state,  as  all  mam- 
mifers,  as  distinguished  from  Oviparous,  producing 
eggs,  as  fowjs.  If  fowls  were  viviparous,  it  is  dif- 
cuft  to  see  flow  the  female  would  fly  during  preg- 
nancy. 

2.  In  botany,  producing  its  offspring  alive,  either 
by  bulbs  instead  of  seeds,  or  by  the  seeds  themselves 
germinating  on  the  plant,  instead  of  falling,  as  they 
usually  do  ;  as,  a  viviparous  plant.  Marlyn. 

ViV-LSECTION,  ii.     [L.  vivus  and  seco.] 


vividly  than  those 
South. 


Life  ;  strength  ;  sprightliness 


to 


The  dissection   of  an  animal  while  alive,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  physiological  discovery. 
VIX'.EN,  7t.     [  Vixen  is  a  she-fox,  or  a  fox's  cub.] 

A  froward,  turbulent,  quarrelsome  woman.     Shak. 
VIX'jSN-LY,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  vixen. 

Barrow. 
VIZ.,  [a  contraction  of  videlicet.]     To  wit ;   that  is, 

namely. 
VIZ'ARD.     See  Visor.  „„, 

VIZ'IER,  (viz'yer,)  n.     [Ar.,  from    ,»j     waiara, 

bear,  to  sustain,  to  administer.    Sometimes  spelt  Vis- 

IER  Or  VlZER.] 

A  councilor  of  state  ;  the  grand  vizier  is  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Brande. 

VIZ'IER- ATE,  ii.    The  office  of  vizier. 

VIZ-lE'RI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  issued  by  the  viz- 
ier. 

Vo'GA-BLE,  71.     [L.  vocabulum;    It.  vocabolo.    See 
Voice.] 
A  word  ;  a  term  ;  a  name.  Asiat.  Res.  ■ 

VO-CAB'XJ-LA-RY,  7i.     [Fr.  vocabulaire,  from   L.  vo- 
cabulum, a  word.] 

A  list  or  collection  of  the  words  of  a  language,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  and  explained  ;  a  dic- 
tionary or  lexicon.  We  often  use  vocabulary  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  of  dictionary,  re- 
stricting the  signification  to  the  list  of  words  ;  as 
when  we  say,  the  vocabulary  of  Johnson  is  more  full 
or  extensive  than  that  of  Entick.  We  rarely  use  the 
word  as  synonymous  with  dictionary;  bul  in  other 
countries  the  corresponding  word  is  so  used,  and  this 
may  be  so  used  in  English. 

VO-eAH'U.-LIST,  n.    The  writer  or  former  of  a  vo- 
cabulary ;  a  lexicographer  or  linguist.  Oliddon. 

VO'CAL,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  voculis.     See  Voice.] 
1.  Having  a  voice. 


To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song. 


Alston. 


2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice;  as,  vocal 
melody  ;  vocal  prayer ;  vocal  praise. 

Vocal  music  ;  music  made  by  the  voice,  in  distinc- 
tion from  instrumental  music  ;  hence,  music  or  tunes 
set  to  words,  to  be  performed  by  the  human  voice. 
VO'GAL,  n.     Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  man  who 

has  a  right  to  vote  in  certain  elections.  Cyc. 

VO-€AL'I€,  a.      Consisting  of  the  voice  or  vowel 

sounds. 
Vo'CAL-IST,  n.    A  public  singer  distinguished  for  ex- 
cellence of  voice. 
VO-€AL'I-TY,  ii.     [L.  vocaiitas.] 

Quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice  ;  ns,  the 
vocalily  of  the  letters.  Holder. 

Vo'CAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  voice;  to  make  vo- 
cal. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  impulse  to  breath  alone,  and  another  to 
vocalize  that  breath.  Holder. 

V6'GAL-IZ-£D,  pp.    Made  vocal ;  formed  into  voice. 
Vo'CAL-IZ-ING,  ppr.     Forming  into  voice  or  sound. 
Vo'GAL-LY,    ado.      With  voice  ;    with   an   audible 

sound. 
2.  In  words  ;  as,  to  express  desires  vocally.    Hale. 
VO-CA'TION,  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  vocatio,  from  voco,  to 

call.     See  Voice.] 

1.  Among  divines,  a  calling  by  the  will  of  God  ;  or 
the  bestowment  of  God's  distinguishing  grace  upon 
a  person  or  nation,  by  which  that  person  or  nation  is 
put  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  as,  the  vocation  of  the 
Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  of  the  Gentiles 
under  the  gospel. 

2.  Summons  ;  call ;  inducement. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of 
poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  make  themselves 
ridiculous  I  Dryden. 

3.  Designation  or  destination  to  a  particular  state 
or  profession. 

None  is  to  enter  the  ecclesiastic  or  monastic  state,  without  a  par- 
ticular vocation.  Cyc. 

4.  Employment;  calling;  occupation;  trade;  a 
word  that  includes  professions  as  well  as  mechanical 
occupations.  Let  every  divine,  every  physician,  ev- 
ery lawyer,  and  every  mechanic,  be  faithful  and  dili- 
gent in^iis  vocation. 

VOCA-TIVH,  o.     [Fr.  vocatif;  L.  vocativus.] 

Relating  to  calling  ;  denoting  that  case  of  "the  noun 
in  which  a  person  is  addressed  ;  as,  the  vocative  case 
in  grammar. 

VOC'A-TIVE,  n.  In  grammar1  the  fifth  case  or  state 
of  nouns  in  the  Latin  language  ;  or  the  case,  in  any 
language,  in  which  a  word  is  placed  when  the  per- 
son is  addressed  ;  as,  Domine,  O  Lord. 

VO-CIF'ER-ATE,  v.  i.     [L.  vocifcro  ;  vox  and  fcro.] 
To  cry  out  with  vehemence  ;  to  exclaim. 

VO-CTF'ER-ATE,  v.  I.     To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 

VO-CIF'ER-A-TING,  ppr.  Cryisg  out  with  vehe- 
mence :  uttering  with  a  loud  voice. 

VO-CIF-ER-A'TION,  71.  A  violent  outcry  ;  vehement 
utterance  of  the  voice.  Arbuthnot. 

VO-GIF'ER-OUS,  a.  Making  a  loud  outcry  ;  clamor 
ous  ;  noisy  ;  as,  vociferous  heralds.  Chapman. 

VO-CIF'ER-OUS-LY,  adv.  With  great  noise  in  call- 
ing, shouting,  &.c. 


VO-CIF'ER-OUS-NESS,  n.  Clamorousness. 
VoGUE,  (vog,)  ii.  [Fr.  vogue,  a  rowing  ;  It.  voga,  a 
rowing,  mode,  fashion;  vogare,  to  row;  Sp.  voga; 
vogar,  to  row.  This  word  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Bg,  Wg.  (See  Wag  and  Way  )  The  sense  of  vogue 
is  vvay,  or  the  going  of  the  world.] 

The  way  or  fashion  of  people  at  any  particular 
time  ;  temporary  mode,  custom,  or  practice  ;  popular 
reception  for  the  time.  We  say,  a  particular  form  of 
dress  is  now  in  vogue;  an  amusing  writer  is  now  in 
vogue;  such  opinions  are  now  in  vogue.  The  phrase, 
the  vogue  of  the  world,  used  by  good  writers  formerly, 
is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  word, 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue       Roscommon. 

VOICE,  it.  [Fr.  voix  ;  L.  vox ;  It.  voco;  Sp.  voz  ; 
Gaelic,  bagh,  a  word ;  buigham,  to  speak  to  ;  Ir. 
focal,  a  word;  Saris,  vach,  to  speak,  L.  voco.  The 
sense  of  the  verb  is,  to  throw,  to  drive  out  sound  ; 
and  voice  is  that  which  is  driven  out  ] 

1.  Sounder  audible  noise  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
either  of  human  beings  or  of  other  animals.  We  say, 
the  Tjoice  of  a  man  is  loud  or  clear ;  the  voice  of  a 
woman  is  soft  or  musical ;  the  voice,  of  a  dog  is  loud 
or  harsh  ;  the  voice  of  a  bird  is  sweet  or  melodious. 
The  voice  of  human  beings  is  articulate;  that  of 
beasts,  inarticulate.  The  voices  of  men  are  differ- 
ent, and,  when  uttered  together,  are  often  dissonant. 

2.  Any  sound  made  by  the  breath  ;  as,  the  trum- 
pet's voice. 

3.  A  vote  ;  suffrage ;  opinion  or  choice  expressed. 
Originally  voice  was  the  oral  utterance  of  choice,  but 
it  now  signifies  any  vote,  however  given. 

Sume  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 

Of  hoiy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

I  have  no  words  ; 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword.  Sliak. 

4.  Language;  words;  expression. 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.  Fell. 

5.  In  Scripture,  command  ;  precept. 

Ye  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord   your  God.  — 
Dettt.  viii. 

6.  Sound. 

After  the  fire,  a  still,  small  voice.  —  1  Kings  xix, 
Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  liiiu"?  — Job  xl. 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice.  —  Ps.  xciii. 

7.  Language;  tone;  mode  of  expression, 
nd  to  change  my  voice.  — 

8.  In  grammar,  a  particular  mode  of  inflecting  or 
conjugating  verbs  ;  as,  the  active  voice;  the  passive 
voice. 

VOICE,  v.  t.    To  rumor  ;  to  report. 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Piantagenet.     [Little  used.]  Shak. 

2.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds ;  to  regu- 
late the  tone  of;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

*  Ed.  Encyc. 

3.  To  vote. 

VOICE,  7i.  i.     To  clamor  ;  to  exclaim.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

VOICED,  (voist,)  pp.    Fitted  to  produce  the  proper 
tones. 
2.  a.     Furnished  with  a  voice.  Denham. 

VOICE'LESS,  (vois'less,)  a.    Having  no  voice  or  vote. 

Coke. 

VOICING,  ppr.  Fitting  the  pipe  of  an  organ  for  pro- 
ducing its  proper  quality  of  tone. 

VOICING,  7i.  The  act  of  giving  to  an  organ -pipe  its 
proper  quality  of  tone. 

VOID,  a.  [Fr.  made;  It.  voto  ;  L.  viduus ;  Sw.  ode  ; 
G.  and  Dan.  tide,  waste,  which  seems  to  be  the  Eng. 
wide  ;  so  waste  and  vast  are  from  one  root.  It  coin- 
cides with  Gr.  iditij,  and  the  root  of  L.  divido,  Ar. 


tXj  badda,  to  separate.     Class  Bd,  No.  1.     See  also 

No.  48.] 

1.  Empty;  vacant;  not  occupied  with  any  visible 
matter  ;  as,  a  void  space  or  place.    1  Kings  xxii. 

2.  Empty ;  without  inhabitants  or  furniture 
Gen.  i. 

3.  Having  no  legal  or  binding  force;  null;  not 
effectual  to  bind  parties,  or  to  convey  or  support  a 
right ;  not  sufficient  to  produce  its  effect.  Thus  a 
deed  not  duly  signed  and  sealed  is  void.  A  fraudu- 
lent contract  is  void,  or  may  be  rendered  twirf. 

My  word  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 

which  I  plase.  — Is.  Iv. 
I  will  make  void  the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  this  place. 

—  Jer.  six. 

4.  Free;  clear;  as,  a  conscience  void  of  offense. 
Acts  xxiv. 

5.  Destitute ;  as,  void  of  learning ;  void  of  reason 
or  common  sense. 

He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his  neighbor.  —  Prov.  %{. 

6.  Unsupplied  ;  vacant ;  unoccupied  ;  having  no 
incumbent. 

Divers  offices  that  had  been  long  rxiid.  Camden. 

7.  Unsubstantial  ;  vain. 

Lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

Void  sjiacc  ;  in  physics,  a  vacuum 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.  — PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BQOK.- 
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t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


VOL 

To  make  void ;  to  violate  ;  to  transgress. 

They  have  made  voitl  thy  law. —  Ps.  cxix. 
2.  To  rentier  useless  or  of  no  effect.    Rom.  iv. 
VOID,  n.     An  empty  space  ;  a  vacuum. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defense, 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  __    Pope. 


Th'  illimitable  void. 
VOID,  v.  t.    To  quit ;  to  leave. 

Bid  them  come  down, 
Or  w'ul  the  field. 


T/io/i 


Shalt. 


2.  To  emit ;  to  send  out ;  to  evacuate  ;  as,  to  void 
excrementitious  matter ;  to  void  worms. 

3.  To  vacate  ;  to  annul ;  to  nullify ;  to  render  of 
no  validity  or  effect. 

It  had  become  a  practice  —  to  void  the  security  given  for  money 
borrowed.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  make  or  leave  vacant. 

VOID,  v.  i.     To  lie  emitted  or  evacuated.     Wiseman. 
VOID'A-HLE,  a.   That  may  be  annulled  or  made  void, 
or  that  may  he  adjudged  void,  invalid,  or  of  no  force. 

Such  administration  is  not  void,  but  voidable  by  sentence. 

Aylifie. 
2.  That  may  be  evacuated. 
VOID'ANOE,  7t.    The  act  of  emptying. 

2.  The  act  of  ejecting  from  a  benefice;  ejection. 

3.  Vacancy;  want  of  an  incumbent.  Cyc. 

4.  Evasion  ;  subterfuge.  Bacon. 
VOID'ED,  pp.*  Thrust  out ;  evacuated. 

*2.  a.     In  heraldry,  [an  ordinary  is  said  to  be  voided, 
when  the  inner  part  is  cut  away,  and  only  the  out- 
side strips  left.  —  E.  if.  Barker.] 
VOiIJ'ER,  ».*  A  basket  in  which  broken  meat  is  car- 
ried from  the  table.  Cleavcland. 

2.  One  who  evacuates. 

3.  One  who  nullifies. 

*4.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  ordinaries,  whose  figure 
is  much  like  that  of  the  flanch  or  flasque. 

[This  woid  is  scarcely  recognized  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  heraldry. — E.  H.  Barker.] 

5.  In  agriculture,  a  provincial  name  of  a  kind  of 
shallow  basket  of  open  work.  England. 

VOID'INfr,  ppr.     Ejecting;  evacuating. 

2.  Making  or  declaring  void,  or  of  no  force. 

3.  Quitting  ;  leaving. 

4.  a.  Receiving  what  is  ejected  ;  as,  a  voiding 
lobby.  Shak. 

VOID'NESS,  71..     Emptiness  ;  vacuity  ;  destitution. 

2.  Nullity;  inefiicacy  ;  want  of  binding  force. 

3.  Want' of  substantiality.  Hakewill. 
VOIR  DIRE' ,  (vwor  deer',)  [Law  L.  verum  dicere.] 

In  law,  an  oath  administered  to  a  person  intended 
as  a  witness,  requiring  him  to  make  true  answers 
to  questions  as  to  preliminary  or  collateral  points, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  testify  as  to  the  main  point  at 
issue.  It  is  often  administered  to  such  as  tire  sup- 
posed to  be  interested,  or  to  have  formed  opinions  to 
bias  the  mind.  Bouvier. 

VOI'TITRE,  n.     [Fr.  id.;   It.  vcttura,  from  L.  vectus, 
veho.] 

Carriage.     [Not  English.]  Arbuthnot. 

VO-LA'CIOUS,  a.     [L.  volo.] 
Apt  or  fit  to  fly. 

VOL-AL'KA-LI,  (-al'ka-11  or  -le,)  n.    Volatile  alkali ; 
by  contraction.  Kirwan,  Gcol. 

VO'LANT,  a.*    [Fr.,  flying,  from   voler,    L.   volo,  to 
fly.] 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air;  as,  volant  au- 
tomata. Wllkins. 

2.  Nimble  ;  active  ;  as,  volant  touch.  Milton. 
*3.  In  heraldry,  represented  as  flying  or  having  the 

wintrs  spread. 
VOL'A-TILE,  a.     [Fr.,  from  L.  volatilis,  from  volo,  to 

fly-] 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air  on  wings,  or  by 
the  buoyant  force  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  fly  ;  as,  birds  are  volatile 
animals.  Ray.     Bacon. 

3  Capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
the  aeriform  state.  Thus  substances  which  affect  the 
smell  with  pungent  or  fragrant  odors,  as  musk,  harts- 
horn, and  essential  oils,  are  called  volatile  substances, 
because  they  waste  away  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Alcohol  and  ether  are  called  volatile  liquids 
for  a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily  pass  into 
the  state  of  vapor  on  the  application  of  heat.  On  the 
contrary,  gold  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  not 
suffer  waste,  even  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
furnace  ;  and  oils  are  called  fixed  when  they  do  not 
evaporate  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Lively  ;  gay  ;  full  of  spirit ;  airy  ;  hence,  fickle  ; 
apt  to  change  ;  as,  a  volatile  temper.  Watts. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.  Swift. 

Volatile  alkali ;  an  old  name  of  ammonia. 
VOL'A-TILE,  n.    A  winged  animal.     [Little  used.] 

Brown. 
VOL'A-TILE-NESS,  )      +  r„         ,,.,■,,-, 
VOL-A-TIL'I-TY  '  l        volat'"ti-i 

1.  Disposition  to  exhale  or  evaporate;  the  quality 
of  being  capable  of  evaporation  ;  that  property  of  a 
substance  which  disposes  it  to  rise  and  float  in  the 
air,  and  thus  to  be  dissipated  ;  as,  the  volatility  of 
fluids.    Ether  is  remarkable  for  its  volatility.     Many 
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or  most  solid  bodies  are  susceptible  of  volatility  by 
the  action  of  intense  heat. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant,  we  understand  that  pure,  elaborated  oil, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  volatility,  exhales  spontane- 
ously, and  in  which  the  odor  or  smell  consists.     Arbullmot. 

2.  Great  sprightliness  ;  levity  ;  liveliness;  whence, 
mutability  of  mind  ;  fickleness  ;  as,  the  volatility  of 
youth. 

VOL'A-TIL-lZ-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  volatilized. 

VOL-A-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  [from  volatilize.]  The 
actor  process  of  rendering  volatile,  or  rather  of  caus- 
ing to  rise  and  float  in  the  air.  Boyle. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZE,  v.t.     [Fr.  volatiliscr.] 

To  render  volatile  ;  to  cause  to  exhale  or  evapor- 
ate ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in  vapor  or  invisible  efflu- 
via, and  to  rise  and  float  in  the  air. 

The  water  —  dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it  by  the  action. 

Newton. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZ-SD,  pp.  Rendered  volatile;  caused 
to  rise  and  float  in  air. 

VOL'A-TIL-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Rendering  volatile ;  caus- 
ing to  rise  and  float  in  air. 

VOL-CAN'ie,  a.  [from  volcano.]  Pertaining  to  vol- 
canoes ;  as,  volcanic  heat. 

2,  Produced  by  a  volcano  ;  as,  volcanic  tufa. 

3.  Changed  or  affected  by  the  heat  of  a  volcano. 
VOL-€AN-lO'I-TY,  (-is'e-te,)  n.    State  of  bein  gvol- 

canic  ;  volcanic  power.  Humboldt. 

VOL'CAN-IST,  71.  [from  volcano.]  One  versed  in 
the  history  and  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  effects  of  eruptions  of 
fire  in  the  formation  of  mountains. 

VOL-CAN'I-TY,  71.  The  state  of  being  volcanic,  or  of 
volcanic  origin. 

VOL-€AN-I-ZA'TION,  71.  [from  volcanhc]  The 
process  of  undergoing  volcanic  heat,  and  being  af- 
fected by  it. 

VOL'CAN-IZE,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  or  cause  to  under- 
go volcanic  heat,  and  to  be  affected  by  its  action. 

Spallaniuni. 

VOL'CAN-rZ-ED,  pp.     Affected  by  volcanic  heat. 

VOL-Ca'NO,  71.     [It.,  from  Vulcan.] 

1.  In  geology,  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  tile 
earth,  or  in  a  mountain,  from  which  smoke,  flames, 
stones,  lava,  or  other  substances,  are  ejected.  Such 
are  seen  in  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  Hecla,  in  Iceland.  It  is  vulgarly  called  a  burn- 
ing mountain. 

2.  The  mountain  that  ejects  fire,  smoke,  &c. 
VoLE,  71.    [Fr.,  from  voler,  to  fly.] 

A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  ail  the  tricks.     Swift. 
VO-LEE',  (vo-la',)  71.     [Fr.,  a  flying.]     A  rapid   flight 

of  notes  in  music. 
VO'LER-Y,  n.     [Fr.  volerie,  from  voler,  to  fly.] 

1.  A  flight  of  birds.  Locke. 

2.  A  large  bird-cage  in  which  the  birds  have  room 
to  fly.  Cyc. 

VOL-I-TA'TION,  n.     [L.  volito,  dim.  of  volo,  to  liy.] 
The  act  of  flying  :  flight.  Brown. 

VO-LI"TION,  (-lish'un,)  li.t  [L.  volitio,  from  volo,  to 
will.     See  Will.] 

1.  The  act  of  willing  ;  the  act  of  determining  choice, 
or  forming  a  purpose.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  actual  volition  and  the  approbation  of  judg- 
ment. South. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has 
of  considering  or  forbearing  to  consider  an  idea.      Locke. 

2.  The  power  of  willing  or  determining. 
VOL'I-TIVE,  a.     Having  the  power  to  will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty,  but  the  volilive. 

Bale. 
VOL'LEY,  71. ;  pi.  Volleys.     [Fr.  volee,  a  flight,  from 
voler,  to  fly,  L.  volo.] 

1.  A  flight  of  shot;  the  discharge  of  many  small 
arms  at  once.  Waller. 

2.  A  hurst  or  emission  of  many  things  at  once  ;  as, 
a  volley  of  words.  Shak 

But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks.  Pope. 

VOL'LEY,  v.  t.    To  discharge  with  a  volley. 

VOL'LEY,  v.  i.    To  throw  out  or  discharge  at  once. 

Shak. 

VOL'LEY-£D,  (vol'lid,)  a.  [from  volley.]  Displod- 
ed  ;  discharged  with  a  sudden  burst;  as,  volleyed 
thunder.  Milton.     Philips. 

VoLT,  71.  [Fr.  volte,  a  ring  ;  It.  volta,  a  turn  ;  from  L. 
volutus,  volvo.] 

1.  A  round  or  circular  tread  ;  a  gait  of  two  treads 
made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round  a  center. 

Far.  Diet. 

2.  in  fencing,  a  sudden  movement  or  leap  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

VOVTA,  in  Italian  music,  signifies  that  the  part  is  to 

be  repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times. 
VOL-Ta'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  Volta,  the  discoverer  of 
voltaism  ;  as,  the  voltaic  pile. 

Voltaic  apparatus ;  the  apparatus  used  for  accumu- 
lating galvanic  electricity.  The  agent  itself  is  de- 
nominated galvanis7n,  after  its  discoverer,  Galvani, 
while  the  instruments  used  for  exciting  and  accumu- 
lating it  are  called  voltaic,  in  honor  of  Volta,  who  first 
contrived  this  kind  of  apparatus. 

Voltaic  pile  ;  a  column  formed  by  successive  pairs 
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of  metallic  disks,  as  silver  and  zinc,  with  moistened 
cloth  between  every  two  contiguous  pairs. 

Voltaic  electricity  ;  the  kind  of  electricity  which  is 
evolved  by  voltaic  apparatus. 

Voltaic  battery  ;  the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  appara- 
tus, used  for  accumulating  galvanic  electricity. 

VOL'TA-ISM,  71.     [from  Volta,  an  Italian.] 

That  branch  of  electrical  science  which  has  its 
source  in  the  chemical  action  between  metals  and 
different  liquids.  It  is  more  properly  called  Galvan- 
ism, from  Gulvani,  who  first  proved  or  brought  into 
notice  its  remarkable  influence  on  animals. 

VOL-TAM'E-TER,  71.     [  Volta  and  ucrpw.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  voltaic  electricity 
passing  through  it. 

VOI.'Tf,  [It.]     In  music,  turn  over. 

VOL'TI-GEUR,  (-zhur,)  71.  A  light-horseman  or  dra- 
goon. In  the  army  of  the  United  States,  each  dra- 
goon or  horseman  has  a  foot-soldier  attached  to  him, 
who,  in  case  of  necessity,  mounts  behind  on  the 
same  horse  ;  thus  presenting,  whenever  they  meet 
the  enemy,  a  line  of  infantry  and  of  dragoons  in  the 
same  regiment.  Crittenden. 

VOL'TI  SU'BI-TO,  [It.]     Turn  over  quickly. 

VO-Lu'BIL-ATE,  )  a.    In  gardening,  avolubilate  stem 

VOL'U.-RILE,  i  is  one  that  climbs  by  winding  or 
twinint;  round  another  body.  Cyc. 

VOL-U-BIL'I-TY,  71.  [Fr.  volubilile ;  L.  volubilitas, 
from  volvo,  to  roll.] 

1.  The  capacity  of  being  rolled  ;  aptness  to  roll ; 
as,  the  volubility  of  a  bowl.  Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  rolling. 

By  irregular  volubility.  Hooker 

3.  Ready  motion  of  the  tongue  in  speaking;  flu- 
ency of  speech. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with  sucli  a  volubility 
of  tongue,  as  drew  a  gentle  reprimand  from  her  lather. 

Female  Quixote. 

4.  Mutability  ;  liableness  to  revolution  ;  as,  the 
volubility  of  human  affairs.    [Unusual.]     V Estran o-e. 

VOL'LT-BLE,  (vol'yu-bl,)  a.     [L.  volubilis.] 

1.  Formed  so  as  to  roll  with  ease,  or  to  be  easily 
set  in  motion  ;  apt  to  roll;  as,  voluble  particles  of 
matter.  Boyle. 

2.  Rolling;  having  quick  motion. 

This  less  voluble  earth.  Milton. 

3.  Nimble;  active  ;  moving  with  ease  and  smooth- 
ness in  uttering  words  ;  fluent ;  as,  a  flippant,  volu- 
ble tongue. 

4.  Fiuent ;  flowing  with  ease  and  smoothness  ;  as, 
a  voluble  speech.  Shak. 

5.  Having  fluency  of  speech. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble.  Shak. 

VOL'lJ-BLY,  adv.    In  a  rolling  or  fluent  manner. 

Hudibras. 
VOL'UME,  (vol'yum.)  71.     [Fr.,  from  L.  volamcn,  a 

roll ;  volvo,  to  roll.    To  make  u  long,  in  this  word,  is 

palpably  wrong.] 

1.  Primarily,  a  roll,  as  the  ancients  wrote  on  long 
strips  of  bark,  parchment,  or  other  material,  which 
they  formed  into  rolls  or  folds.  Of  such  volumes, 
Ptolemy's  library  in  Alexandria  contained  three  or 
seven  hundred  thousand. 

2.  A  roll  or  turn  ;  as  much  as  is  included  in  a  roll 
or  coil  ;  as,  the  volume  of  a  serpent.  Dnjdcn. 

3.  Dimensions  ;  compass  ;  space  occupied  ;  as,  the 
volume  of  an  elephant's  body  ;  a  volume  of  gas. 

Darwin.     Parke. 

4.  A  swelling  or  spherical  body 

The  undulating  billows  rolling  their  silver  volumes.        Irving. 

5.  A  book  ;  a  collection  of  sheets  of  paper,  usually 
printed  or  written  paper,  folded  and  bound,  or  cov- 
ered. A  book  consisting  of  sheets  once  folded  is 
called  a  folio,  or  a  folio  volume ;  of  sheets  twice  fold- 
ed, a  quarto  ;  and  thus,  according  to  the  number  of 
leaves  in  a  sheet,  it  is  called  an  octavo  or  a  duodecimo. 
The  Scriptures,  or  sacred  writings,  bound  in  a  single 
volume,  are  called  the  Bible.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Royal  Library,  in  Rue  de  Richelieu,  at  Paris,  is 
variously'  estimated.  According  to  the  returns  in 
183G,  there  were  more  than  700,000  volumes. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the  value  of  its  pro- 
portion to  the  set.  Franklin. 

6.  In  music,  the  compass  of  a  voice  from  grave  to 
acute  ;  the  tone  or  power  of  voice.  Busby. 

VOL'LTM-iJD,  (vol'yumd,)  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
volume  or  roll  ;  as,  volumcd  mist.     Percy's  Masque. 

VO-LO'MIN-OUS,  a.  Consisting  of  many  coils  or 
complications. 

The  serpent  rolled  voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  nnny  volumes  or  books.  The 
collections  of  Muratori  and  of  the  Byzantine  history 
are  very  voluminous. 

3.  Having  written  much,  or  made  many  volumes  ; 
as,  a  voluminous  writer. 

4.  Copious  ;  diffusive.  He  was  too  voluminous  in' 
discourse.     [Not  in  use.] 

VO-Lu'MlN-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  many  volumes  ;  very 
copiously.  Granrillr. 

VO-LO'MIN-OUS-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  bulky  or 
in  many  volumes. 
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VOL'TT-MIST,  n.     One  who  writes  a  volume  ;  an  au- 
thor.    [Not  in  use.]  Milton. 
VOL'UN-TA-RI-LY,  adv.     [from  voluntary.]      Spon- 
taneously ;  of  one's  own  will ;  without  being  moved, 
influenced,  or  impelled,  by  others. 

To  be  asrents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction,  is  against  God 
and  nature.  Booker. 

VOL'UN-TA-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  volun- 
tary or  optional. 

VOL'UN-TA-RY,  a.t  [Fr.  volontaire:  L.  voluntarius, 
from  voluntas,  will,  from  volo.  Voluntary  is  applica 
ble  only  to  beings  that  have  will. ;  spontaneous  is  ap- 
plicable to  physical  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  icill  of  an 
agent.] 

1.  Acting  by  choice  or  spontaneously  ;  acting  with- 
out being  influenced  or  impelled  by  another. 

2.  Free,  or  having  power  to  act  by  choice  ;  not  be- 
ing under  restraint ;  as,  man  is  a  voluntary  agent. 

Hooker. 

3.  Proceeding  from  choice  or  free  will. 

That  sin  or  guilt  pertains  exclusively  to  voluntary  action,  is  the 
true  principle  of  orthodoxy.  N.  W.  Taylor. 

4.  Willing;  acting  with  willingness. 

She  fell  to  hist  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

5.  Done  by  design  ;  purposed;  intended.  If  a  man 
kills  another  by  lopping  a  tree,  here  is  no  voluntary 
murder. 

6.  Done  freely,  or  of  choice  ;  proceeding  from  free 
will.  He  went  into  voluntary  exile  ;  he  made  a  vol- 
untary surrender. 

7.  Acting  of  his  own  accord  ;  spontaneous ;  as, 
the  voluntary  dictates  of  knowledge. 

8.  Subject  to  the  will ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions 
of  an  animal.  Thus  the  motion  of  a  leg  or  an  arm 
is  voluntary,  but  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  involun- 
tary. 

A  voluntary  escape,  in  law,  is  the  escape  of  a  pris- 
oner by  the  express  consent  of  the  sheriff. 

Voluntary  jurisdiction,  is  that  which  is  exercised 
in  doing  that  which  no  one  opposes;  as  in  granting 
dispensations,  &c. 

Voluntary  affidavit  or  oath,  is  one  made  in  an  extra- 
judicial matter. 

Voluntary  waste,  is  that  which   is   committed  by 
positive  acts. 
VCL'UN-TA-RY,  n.    One  who  engages  in  any  affair 
of  his  own  free  will;  a  volunteer.     [In  this  sense, 
Volunteer  is  now  generally  used.] 

2.  In  music,  a  piece  played  by  a  musician,  often 
extemporarily,  according  to  his  fancy.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  we  have  a  method  of 
writing  voluntaries  as  fast  as  the  musician  plays  the 
notes.  This  is  by  a  cylinder  turning  under  the  keys 
of  the  organ.  Cyc. 

3.  A  composition  for  the  organ. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  n.     [Fr.  volontaire.] 

A  person  who  enters  into  military  or  other  service 
of  his  own  free  will.  In  military  affairs,  volunteers 
enter  into  service  voluntarily,  but  when  in  service, 
they  are  subject  to  discipline  and  regulations  like 
other  soldiers.  They  sometimes  serve  gratuitously, 
but  often  receive  a  compensation. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  a.    Entering   into   service  of  free 

will  ;  as,  volunteer  companies. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  v.  t.    To  offer  or  bestow  voluntarily, 
or  without  solicitation  or  compulsion  ;  as,  to  volun- 
teer one's  services. 
VOL-UN-TEER',  ».  i.    To  enter  into  any  service  of 
one's  free  will,  without  solicitation  or  compulsion. 
He  volunteered  in  that  undertaking. 
[  These  verbs  are  in  respectable  use.] 
VO-LUP'TU-A-RY,  (vo-lupt'yu-a-ry,)  n.    [L.  voluptu- 
arius,  from  voluptas,  pleasure.] 

A  man  addicted  to  luxury  or  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite,  and  to  other  sensual  pleasures. 

Jittcrbumi. 
VO-LUP'TU-OUS,   (vo-lupt'yu-us,)    a.      [Fr.    vo'lup- 
tueuz  ;  L.  voluptuosus.] 

Given  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure  ; 
indulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gratifications. 

Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 

VO-LUP'TU-OUS-LY,  adv.     Luxuriously;  with  free 
indulgence  of  sensual  pleasures  ;  as,  to  live  voluptu- 
ously. 
VO-LUP'TU-OUS-NESS,  n.    Luxurionsness  ;  addict- 
edness  to  pleasure  or  sensual  gratification. 

Where  no  voluptuousness,  yet  all  delight.  Donne. 

VOL-U.-TA'TION,  n.  [L.  volututio,  from  voluto,  from 
volvo,  Eng.  to  wallow.] 

A  wallowing  ;  a  rolling  of  the  body  on  the  eaith. 
[SeeWALLow.l 
VO-LOTE',  n. '  [Fi.  volute;  It.  valuta;  from  L.  volu- 
tus,  volvo.] 

*1.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  spiral  scroll,  used  in 
the  Ionic  and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it  is  a 
principal  ornament.  The  number  of  i>olutcs  in  the 
Ionic  order  is  four ;  in  the  Composite,  eight.  There 
are  also  eight  angular  volutes  in  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital, accompanied  with  eight  smaller  ones,  called 
Helices.  Cyc. 

2.  In  natural  history,  a  name  given  to  the  mollusks 
of  the  genus  Voluta.    They  have  spiral,  unilocular 


VOR 

shells,  with  the  pillar  or  columella  plaited,  and  are 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  P.  Cyc. 

VO-LuT'ED,  a.    Having  a  volute  or  spiral  scroll. 

VO-Lu'TION,  n.    A  spiral  turn  or  wreath. 

VOL'LT-TITE,  n.  A  petrified  shell  of  the  genus 
Voluta.     [Not  used.]  Jameson. 

VOM'I-€A,  ;i.     [L.]     An  abscess  in  the  lungs. 

VOM'IC— NUT,  7!.  [L.  vomica,  emetic,  and  nux,  a 
nut.] 

The  seed  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  a  medium- 
sized  tree  growing  in  various  parts  of  India ;  com- 
monly called  Nux  Vomica.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  and  of  the  same  color,  covered 
with  a  tough  rind,  and  filled  with  a  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  imbedded.  Almost  all  parts  of  this 
tree  are  medicinal,  but  more  especially  the  seeds. 
They  are  not  emetic,  however,  as  their  name  im- 
plies. The  snake-wood  does  not  belong  to  this  tree, 
as  some  have  asserted,  but  to  Strychnos  colubrina, 
another  species  of  the  same  genus. 

VOM'IT,  v.  i.  [h.vomo;  Fr.vomir;  It.  vomire  ;  Sans. 
vamathu.  Probably  the  Gr.  euca>  is  the  same  word, 
with  the  loss  of  its  first  letter.] 

To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. 
Some  animals  vomit  with  ease,  as  cats  and  dogs  ;  but 
horses  do  not  vomit.  Cyc. 

VOM'IT,  v.  t.  To  throw  up  or  eject  from  the  stomach ; 
to  discharge  from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  followed  often  by  up  or  out,  but  without  neces- 
sity, and  to  the  injury  of  the  language.  In  the  yel- 
low fever,  the  patients  often  vomit  dark-colored  mat- 
ter, like  coffee  grounds. 

The  fish  voruted  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land.  —  Jonah  ii. 
2.  To  eject  with  violence  from  any  hollow  place. 
Volcanoes  vomit  flames,  ashes,  stones,  and  liquid 
lava. 

VOM'IT,  n.     The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

Sandys. 
2.  That  which  excites  the  stomach  to  discharge  its 
contents ;  an  emetic. 

Black  vomit ;  a  copious  vomiting  of  dark-colored 
matter,  resembling  coffee  grounds  ;  one  of  the  most 
fatal  attendants  of  the  yeliow  fever. 

VOM'IT-ED,  pp.  Ejected  from  the  stomach  through 
the  mouth,  or  from  any  deep  place  through  an  open- 
ing. 

VOM'IT-ING,  ppr.  Discharging  from  the  stomach 
through  tile  mouth,  or  ejecting  from  any  doep  place. 

VOM'IT-ING,  7i.  The  act  of  ejecting  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  through  the  mouth.  Vomiting  is  essen- 
tially an  inverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  esoph- 
agus. Cyc. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  out  substances  with  vio- 
lence from  a  deep  hollow,  as  a  volcano,  &c. 

VO-MI"TION,  (vo-mish'un,)  n.  The  act  or  power  of 
vomiting.  Orew. 

VOM'I-TIVE,  a.     [Fr.  vomitif.] 

Causing  the  ejection  of  matter  from  the  stomach  ; 
emetic.  Brown. 

VO-MPTO,  (vo-me'to,)  77.  [Sp.]  The  yellow  fever 
in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  usually  attended  with 
the  black  vomit. 

VOM'I-TO-RY,  a.  [L.  vomitorius.]  Procuring  vom- 
iting ;  causing  to  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  emetic. 

Brown. 

VOM'I-TO-RY,  7t.     An  emetic.  Harvey. 

2.  A  principal  door  or  entrance  of  a  large  building, 
as  of  an  amphitheater.  Gibbon. 

VO-RA'CIOUS,  (-shus,)  a.  [Fr.  and  It.  vorace;  L. 
vorax,  from  voro,  to  devour ;  Heb.  and  Ch.  ">JI3,  to 
clear  away,  to  consume  ;  Gr.  tiopa,  food.  Class  Br, 
No.  15.] 

1.  Greedy  for  eating  ;  ravenous ;  very  hungry  ;  as, 
a  voracious  man  or  appetite. 

2.  Rapacious  ;  eager  to  devour ;  as,  voracious  ani- 
mals. 

3.  Ready  to  swallow  up ;  as,  a  voracious  gulf  or 
whirlpool. 

VO-RA'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  With  greedy  appetite ;  rav- 
enously. 

VO-RA'CIOUS-NESS,  71.  Greediness  of  appetite  ; 
ravenousness  ;  eagerness  to  devour;  rapaciousness. 

VORACITY,  (-ras'e-te,)  71.  Greediness  of  appetite ; 
voraciousness. 


Creatures,  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have 


ly  fewer 
Derham. 


VO-RAGTN-OUS,  a.     [L.  voraginosus,  vorago.] 

Full  of  gulfs.  Scott 

VOR'TEX,  11. ;  pi.  Vortices  or  Vortexes      [L.,  from 
verto,  ant.  vorto,  to  turn.] 

1.  A  whirlpool ;  a  whirling  or  circular  motion  of 
water,  forming  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  in  some  instances  drawing  in  water  or 
absorbing  other  things. 

2.  A  whirling  of  the  air  ;  a  whirlwind.         Cyc. 

3.  In  the  Cartesian  system,  a  collection  of  particles 
of  matter,  forming  an  ether  or  fluid  endowed  with  a 
rapid  rotary  motion  around  an  axis.  By  means  of 
these  vortices,  Descartes  attempted  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  Brande. 

VOR'TI-CAL,  a.     Whirling  ;  turning  ;  as,  a  vortical 

motion.  Newton.     Bentley. 

VOR'TI-CEL,  71.     The  name  of  certain  wheel-animal- 


vou 

cules,  which,  by  the  rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  organs 
round  the  mouth,  create  a  vortex  in  the  water,  and 
obtain  their  food.  Kirby. 

Vo'TA-RESS,  71.  A  female  devoted  to  any  service, 
worship,  or  state  of  life. 

No  rosary  this  votaress  needi.  Clenvetand. 

VO'TA-RIST,  7!.  [See  Votary.]  One  devoted  or 
given  up  to  any  person  or  thing,  to  any  service,  wor- 
ship, or  pursuit 

1  am  no  idle  votarisL      *  Shak. 

[Votarv  is  now  used.] 
VO'TA-RY,   o.      [from  L.  votus,  from    voveo.      See 
Vow.] 

Devoted  ;  promised  ;  consecrated  by  a  vow  or 
promise  ;  consequent  on  a  vow. 

Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom.  Bacon. 

V6'TA-RY,  7t.  One  devoted,  consecrated,  or  engaged 
by  a  vow  or  promise  ;  hence,  more  generally,  one  de- 
voted, given,  or  addicted  to  some  particular  service, 
worship,  study,  or  state  of  life.  Every  goddess  of 
antiquity  had  her  votaries.  Every  pursuit  or  study 
lias  now  its  votaries.  One  is  a  votary  to  mathemat- 
ics, another  is  a  votary  to  music,  and  alas!  a  great 
portion  of  the  world  are  votaries  of  sensual  pleas- 
ures. 

It  was  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  not  the  prayer,  which  was  in 
fault.  Fell. 

VOTE,  71.  [It.  and  Sp.  7>nto :  L.  rotum,  from  voveo,  to 
vow.     Vntum  is  properly  wish  or  will.] 

1.  Suffrage  ;  the  expression  of  a  wish,  desire, 
will,  preference,  or  choice,  in  regard  to  an}'  measure 
proposed,  in  which  the  person  voting  has  an  interest 
in  common  with  others,  either  in  electing  a  man  to 
office,  or  in  passing  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  the 
like.  This  vote  or  expression  of  will  may  be  given 
by  holding  up  the  hand,  by  rising  and  standing  up, 
by  the  voice,  (viva  voce,)  by  ballot,  by  a  licket,  or 
otherwise.  All  these  modes  and  others  are  used. 
Hence, 

2.  That  by  which  will  or  preference  is  expressed 
in  elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions  ;  a  ballot ;  a 
ticket,  &c. ;  as.  a  written  Bote. 

3.  Expression  of  will  by  a  majority  ;  legal  decis- 
ion by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a  number  ; 
as,  the  vote  was  unanimous. 

4.  United  voice  in  public  prayer. 

VOTE,  v.  i.  To  express  or  signify  the  mind,  will,  or 
preference,  either  viva  voce,  or  by  ballot,  &c,  in 
electing  men  to  office,  or  in  passing  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  the  like,  or  in  deciding  on  any  proposition 
in  which  one  has  an  interest  with  others.  In  elec- 
tions, men  are  bound  to  vote  for  the  best  men  to  fill 
offices,  according  to  their  best  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. 

To  vote  for  a  duelist,  is  to  assist  in  the  prostration  of  justice,  and 
indirectly  to  encourage  the  crime.  L.  Beechcr. 

VOTE,  v.  t.  To  choose  by  suffrage ;  to  elect  by  some 
expression  of  will  ;  as,  the  citizens  voted  their  candi- 
date into  office  with  little  opposition. 

2.  To  enact  or  establish  by  vote  or  some  expres- 
sion of  will.  The  legislature  voted  the  resolution 
unanimously. 

3.  To  grant  by  vote  or  expression  of  will. 

Parliament  voted  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.         Swift. 

VoT'ED,  pp.  Expressed  by  vote  or  suffrage ;  deter- 
mined. 

VOT'ER,  71.  One  who  has  a  legal  right  to  vote  or 
give  his  suffrage. 

VoT'ING,  ppr.  Expressing  the  mind,  will,  or  prefer- 
ence in  election,  or  in  determining  questions  pro- 
posed ;  giving  a  vote  or  suffrage  ;  electing,  deciding, 
giving,  or  enacting  by  vote. 

VoT'ING,  71,  The  act  of  expressing  the  mind,  will, 
or  preference  by  vote  or  suffrage. 

Vo'TIVE,  a.  [Fr.  votif ;  L.  votivus,  from  votus, 
vowed.] 

Given  by  vow  ;  devoted  ;  as,  votive  offerings.  A 
votive  medal  is  one  struck  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  some  auspicious  event ;  a  votive  offering  is  a  tab- 
let, picture,  &.C.,  dedicated  in  consequence  of  the 
vow  of  a  worshiper. 

Venus,  lake  my  votive  glass.  Prior. 

V6'TIVE-LY,  adv.     By  vow. 

VOUCH,  v.  t.     [Norm,  voucher;  L.  voco.     See  Voice.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness;  to  obtest. 

And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.  Dryden. 

2.  To  declare  ;  to  affirm  ;  to  attest ;  to  warrant ;  to 
maintain  by  affirmations. 

They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  ot  the  relation,  and 
afterward  to  credit  it.  Atlerbury. 

3.  To  warrant ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish  proof. 
The  consistency  of  the  discourse —  vouches  it  to  be  worthy  of  the 

jrreat  apostle.  Locke. 

4.  In  law,  to  call  into  court  to  warrant  and  defend, 
or  to  make  good  a  warranty  of  title. 

He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common 
vouchee.  Blackstone. 

VOUCH,  v.  i.    To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  testimony  or 
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full  attestation.     I  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
report. 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  till  the  elector  of  Hanover 
shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  she  has  so  solemnly  af- 
firmed. Swift. 

VOUCII,)t.    Warrant;  attestation.  S/tak. 

VOUCH' ED,  (voucht,)  pp.  Called  to  witness;  af- 
firmed or  fully  attested ;  called  into  court  to  make 
good  a  warranty. 

VOUCH-EE',  n.  In  law,  the  person  who  is  vouched 
or  called  into  court  to  support  or  make  good  his 
warranty  of  title  in  the  process  of  common  recovery. 

Blackstone. 

VOUCH'ER,  n.  One  who  gives  witness  or  full  attes- 
tation to  any  thing. 

The  irreat  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
each  other's  reputation.  Spectator. 

2.  In  law,  the  act  of  calling  in  a  person  to  make 
good  his  warranty  of  title. 

3.  A  book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and  estab- 
lish facts  of  any  kind.  The  merchant's  books  are  his 
vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts.  Notes, 
bonds,  receipts,  and  other  writings,  are  used  as 
vouchers  in  proving  facts. 

VOUCH'ER,  )  11.  In  too,  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right ; 
VOUCH'OR,  j      one  who  calls  in  another  to  establish 

his  warranty  of  title.    In  common  recoveries,  there 

may  be  a  single  voucher,  or  double  vouchers. 

Blachstone. 
VOUCH'ING,  ppr.    Calling  to  witness;  attesting  by 

affiimation  ;    calling    in  to    maintain   warranty   of 

title. 
VOUCII-SaFE',  v.  t.    [vouch  and  safe;  to   vouch  or 

answer  for  safety.] 

1.  To  permit  to  be  done  without  danger. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant. 

Shall  1  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ?  Shak. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle  Uiat  God  voucltsafed  to  the  heathen 
the  meaus  of  salvation.  Soutlt. 

VOUCH-SaFE',  v.  i.  To  condescend ;  to  deign  ;  to 
yield. 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 

What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old.  Dryden. 

VOUCII-SAF'-ED,  (-saft',)  pp.  Granted  in  condescen- 
sion. 

VOUCH-SAFE'MENT,  it.  Grant  in  condescension  ; 
as,  God's  greatest  communicated  voucltsafcments. 

Boyle. 

VOUCH-SAF'ING,  ppr.  Condescending  to  grant ; 
deigning. 

VOUS'SOIR'.  (voos'wor',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  wedge-like 
row  of  stones,  forming  part  of  an  arch.         Qwilt. 

VOW,  n.  [Fr.  vmu  ;  It.  voto ;  L.  votum,  from  voveo,  to 
vow  ;  probably  a  contracted  word.] 

1.  A  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  or  by  a  pagan 
to  his  deity.  The  Roman  generals,  when  they  went 
to  war,  sometimes  made  a  vow  that  they  would  build 
a  temple  to  some  favorite  deity,  if  he  would  give 
them  victory.  A  vow  is  a  promise  of  something  to 
be  given  or  done  hereafter. 

A  person  is  constituted  a  religious  by  taking  three 
vows,  of  chastity,  of  poverty,  and  of  obedience. 
Among  the  Israelites,  the  vows  of  children  were  not 
binding,  unless  ratified  by  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  their  father.    Num.  xxx. 

2.  A  solemn  promise  ;  as,  the  vows  of  unchangea- 
ble love  and  fidelity.  In  a  moral  and  religious  sense, 
vows  are  promises  to  God,  as  they  appeal  to  God  to 
witness  their  sincerity,  and  the  violation  of  them  is 
a  most  heinous  offense. 

VOW,  v.  t.     [Fr.  vouer ;  L.  voveo.'] 

1.  To  give,  consecrate,  or  dedicate  to  God  by  a  sol- 
emn promise.    When  Jacob  went  to  Mesopotamia, 


WIS  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet. It  takes  its  written  form  and  its  name  from 
the  union  of  two  Vs,  this  being  the  form  of  the  Ro- 
man capital  letter  which  we  call  U.  The  name, 
double  u,  being  given  to  it  from  its  form  or  compo- 
sition, and  not  from  its  sound,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
tained. Every  letter  should  be  named  from  its  sound, 
especially  the  vowels.  W  is  properly  a  vowel,  a  sim- 
ple sound,  formed  by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  close, 
circular  configuration  of  the  lips.  It  is  precisely  the 
ou  of  the  French,  and  the  it  of  the  Spaniards,  Ital- 
ians,»and  Germans.  With  the  other  vowels  it  forms 
diphthongs,  which  are  of  easy  pronunciation  ;  as  in 
•well,  want,  will,  dwell;  pronounced  ooel,  ooant,  ooill, 
doocll.  In  English,  it  is  always  followed  by  another 
vowel,  except  when  followed  by  h  or  r,  as  in  when, 
wreclc;  but  this  case  is  an  exception  only  in  writing, 


w 


he  vowed  to  God  a  tenth  of  his  substance,  and   his 

own  future  devotion  to  his  service.  Gen.  xxviii. 
When  thou  vowest  a  vow,  deler  not  to  pay  it.  —  Eccles.  v. 
2.  To  devote.  Spenser. 

VOW,  v.  i.    To  make  vows  or  solemn  promises.     He 

that  vows,  must  be  careful  to  perform. 
VOW.ED,  pp.     Solemnly  promised  to  God ;  given  or 

consecrated  by  solemn  promise. 
VOWEL,  n.    [L.  vocalis,  from  voco ;  Fr.  voyelle ;  It. 

vocalc] 

1.  In  grammar,  a  simple  sound  ;  a  sound  uttered 
by  simply  opening  the  mouth  or  organs ;  as  the  sound 
of  a,  e,  o. 

2.  The  letter  or  character  which  represents  a  sim- 
ple sound. 

VOWEL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 
VOWEL-.ED,  a.     Furnished  with  vowels. 
VOW'ER,  n.     One  who  makes  a  vow. 
VOW-FEL-LoW,  n.     [vow  anA  fellow.']    One  bound 

by  the  same  vow.  [Little  used.] 
VOWING,  ppr.  Making  a  vow. 
VOY'AGE,  n.    [Fr.,  from  vote,  or  the  same  root,  Eng. 

way,  Sax.  wag,  weg.     See  Wag  and  Way.] 

1.  A  passing  by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port, 
or  country  to  another,  especially  a  passing  or  jour- 
ney by  water  to  a  distant  place  or  country.  Captain 
L.  made  more  than  a  hundred  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies.  A  voyage  over  Lake  Superior  is  like  a  voy- 
age to  Bermuda. 

2.  The  practice  of  traveling.     [Not  in  use.] 

Bacon. 
VOY'AGE,  v.  i.    To  sail  or  pass  by  water.        Pope. 
VOY'AGE,  v.  U     To  travel ;  to  pass  over. 
I  with  pain 
Voyaged  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep.  Milton. 

VOY'A-GER,  n.  One  who  sails  or  passes  by  sea  or 
water. 

A  psjvate  voyager  I  pass  the  main.  Pope. 

FOY'A-GEUR,,(vwiiy'i-zhur',)n.  [Fr.]  Literally, a 
traveler  ;  the  Canadian  name  of  a  class  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  fur  companies,  &c,  in  transporting 
goods  by  the  rivers  and  across  the  land,  to  and  from 
the  remote  stations  at  the  north-west. 

VOY'OL,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  large  rope,  sometimes 
used  in  weighing  the  anchor  ;  also  written  Viol. 

VOX,  re.     [L.]     A  voice.  [Totte.ru 

Vox  populi ;  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Vox  Dei ;  the  voice  of  God. 

VUL'CAN,  7i.  [L.  vulcanus.]  In  mythology,  the  god 
who  presided  over  the  working  of  metals.  The  hus- 
band of  Venus. 

VUL-Ca'NI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Vulcan,  or  to  works 
in  iron,  &c.  Smart. 

As  an  epithet,  in  geology,  the  same  as  Plutonian, 
which  see.  Smart 

VUL'CAN-IST.    See  Volcanist. 

VUL-Ca'NO.     See  Volcano. 

VUL'GAR,  a.  [Fr.  vulgaire  ;  It.  vulgare  ;  L.  vulgaris, 
from  vulgus,  the  common  people,  that  is,  the  crowd, 
Eng./oZ£] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  common,  unlettered  people  ; 
as,  vulgar  life. 

2.  Used  or  practiced  by  common  people  ;  as,  vulgar 

3.  Vernacular;  national.  [sports. 
It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader   to  write  in  our 

vulgar  language.  Fell. 

4.  Common  ;  used  by  all  classes  of  people;  as,  the 
vulgar  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Public  ;  as,  vulgar  report. 

6.  Mean;  rustic  ;  rude  ;  low;  unrefined;  as,  vul- 
gar minds;  vulgar  manners. 

7.  Consisting  of  common  persons. 

In  reading  an  account  of  a  battle,  we  follow  the  hero  with  our 
whole  attention,  but  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of 
slaughter.  Rambler. 


and  not  in  pronunciation,  for  A  precedes  w  in  utter- 
ance ;  when  being  pronounced  hoocn.  In  Welsh,  70, 
which  is  sounded  as  in  English,  is  used  without  an- 
other vowel,  as  in  fwl,  a  fool ;  dwn,  dun ;  dwb,  mor- 
tar ;  gwn,  a  gun  and  a  gown. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
v  as  we  do  w,  for  their  volvo  is  our  wallow  ;  and  volo, 
vclle,  is  the  English  will,  G.  wollen.  But  this  is  un- 
certain. The  German  v  has  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish/, and  to  that  of  the  English  v. 

W,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  often  silent  after  a  and 
0,  as  in  law,  saw,  low,  sow.  In  many  words  of  this 
kind,  70  represents  the  Saxon  g;  in  other  cases,  it 
helps  to  form  a  diphthong,  as  in  now,  vow,  new,  strew. 

As  an  abbreviation,  W.  stands  for  west ;  W.  N. 
W.  for  west-north-west;  W.  S.  W.  for  west-soutlt- 
west,  &.c. 


WAC 

Vulgar  fractions ;  in  arithmetic,  fractions  expressed 
by  a  numerator  and  denominator;  thus,  4. 
VUL'GAR,  71.    The  common  people. 

[It  has  no  plural  termination,  but  has  often  a  plural 
verb.] 

The  vulgar  imagine  the  Pretender  to  have  been  a  chi'd  imposed 
on  the  nation.  Simfl. 

VUL'GAR-ISM,  71.    Grossness  of  manners ;   vulgar- 
ity.    [Little  used.] 
2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 
[This  is  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.] 

VUL-GAR'I-TY,   I  n.     Mean   condition  of  life  ;   the 

VUL'GAR-NESS,  \  state  of  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Brown. 

2.  Grossness  or  clownishness  of  manners  or  lan- 
guage ;  as,  vulgarity  of  behavior ;  vulgarity  of  ex- 
pression or  language.  Dryden. 

VUL'GAR-lZE,  v.  t.    To  make  vulgar.  Foster. 

VUL'GAK-IZ-£D,  pp.     Made  vulgar. 

VUL'GALl-lZ-ING,  ppr.    Rendering  vulgar. 

VUL'GAR-LY,  ado.  Commonly ;  in  the  ordinary 
manner  among  the  common  people. 

Such  one  we  vulgarly  call  a  desperate  person.         Hammond. 
2.  Meanly  ;  rudely  ;  clown ishly. 

VUL'GATE,  77.  A  very  ancient  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  only  one  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  admits  to  be  authentic.  It  is  so  called 
from  its  common  use  in  the  Latin  church.        Cyc. 

VUL'GATEj  a.  Pertaining  to  the  old  Latin  version 
of  the  Scriptures. 

VUL-NER-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  vul- 
nerable. 

VUL'NER-A-BLE,a.  [Fr.,from  L.  vulnero,  to  wound, 
from  vulnits,  a  wound.] 

1.  That  may  be  wounded  ;  susceptible  of  wounds 
or  external  injuries  ;  as,  a  vulnerable  body 

Achilles  was  vulnerable  in   his  heel ;   and  there  will  never  be 
wanting  a  Paris  to  infix  the  dart.  Dwighl. 

2.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuri- 
ously ;  as,  a  vulnerable  reputation. 

VUL'NER-A-RY,  a.  [Fr.  vulueraire;  L.  vulnera- 
rius.] 

Useful  in  healing  wounds  ;  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
external  injuries;  as,  vulnerary  plants  or  potions. 

Cyc. 
VUL'NER-A-RY,  77.     Any  plant,  drug,  or   composi- 
tion,  useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds.      Certain   un- 
guents, balsams,  and  the  like,  are  used  as  vulneraries. 
VUL'NER-ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  vulnero.] 

To  wound  ;  to  hurt.     [Not  in  use]        Glanville. 
VUL-NER-A'TION,  ?!.    The  act  of  wounding.     [Not 

in  use.]  Pearson. 

VUL'PINE,  (vul'pin,)  a.  [L.  vttlpinus,  from  vttlpcs,  a 
fox.  Vulpes  is  our  English  wolf,  the  same  word  ap- 
plied to  a  different  animal.] 

Pertaining  to  the  fox  ;  cunning;  craft  v  ;  artful. 
VUL'PIN-ITE,  7t.     [from  Vulpino,  in  Italy.]     A  vari- 
ety of  Anhydrite,  containing  some   silica,  and  pre- 
senting a  grayish-white  color  and  high  luster. 

Dana. 
VUL'TIJRE,  (vnlt'yur,)  n.*  [L.  rultur.] 

An  accipitrine  bird  of  the  genus  Vultur.    Vultures 
have  a  large  and  strong  beak,  the  nostrils  pierced 
transversely  to  its  base;  the  head  and  neck  without 
feathers  or  caruncles,  and  a  collar  of  long  feathers, 
or  of  down,  at  the  root  of  the  neck.     Proper  vultures 
have  hitherto  been  found  only  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent. Cuvicr. 
VUL'TTJR-INE,  (vult'yur-in,)  a,     [L.  vulturiints.] 
Belonging  to  the  vulture;  having  the  qualities  of 
the  vulture  ;  resembling  the  vulture  ;  rapacious. 
VUL'TU.R-ISH,  a.    Like  a  vulture. 
VUL'TUR-OUS,  a.    Like  a  vulture  ;  rapacious. 
VE'ING,  ppr.    Competing;  emulating. 


WAB'BLE,  (wob'bl,)  v.  1.      I W.  gwibtaw,  to  wander, 
to  move  in  a  circular  form.] 

To  move  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  to  vacillate  ; 
as  a  turning  or  whirling  body.  So  it  is  said  a  top 
wabbles,  when  it  is  in  motion,  and  deviates  from  a 
perpendicular  direction  ;  a  spindle  wabbles,  when  it 
moves  one  way  and  the  other.  A  millstone  in  mo- 
tion, if  not  we'll  balanced,  will  wabble. 

[This  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  bodies  when  turning 
with  a  circular  motion,  and  its  place  can  not  be  supplied 
by  any  other  word  in  the  language.  It  is  neither  low 
nor  barbarous.] 

WAB'BLE,  71,    A  hobbling,  unequal  motion. 

WAB'BLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Having  an  irregular  motion, 
backward  and  forward. 

WACK'E,  )  71.   A  rock  nearly  allied  to  basalt,  of  which 

WACK'Y,  ,      it  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  soft  and 


TONE,  BULL,  U.NITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  — €  as  K;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z ;  CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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earthy  variety.  Its  color  is  a  greenish-gray,  brown, 
or  black.  It  is  opaque,  yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and 
has  often  a  greasy  feel.  Lyell.     Cyc. 

Gruy-wucke  is  a  name  given  to  certain  hard  sand- 
stones, or  grit-rocks,  and  the  associated  strata  occur- 
ring below  the  coal  formation.  Dana. 
WAD,  (wod,)  n.    [G.  watte ;  Dan.  vat,  a  wad ;  that  is, 
a  mass  or  collection.] 

1.  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible  material, 
such  as  iiay,  straw,  tow,  paper,  or  old  rope  yarn, 
used  for  stopping  the  charge  of  powder  in  a  gun  and 
pressing  it  close  to  the  shot,  or  for  keeping  the  pow- 
der and  shot  close. 

2.  A  little  mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow. 
WAD,  j  n.  In  mineralogy,  an  earthy  oxyd  of  man- 
W.-VDI),  (      ganese,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties; 

fibrous,  ochery,  pulverulent  ochery,  and  dendritic.  In 
some  places,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  called  wad 
or  wadd.  Cyc. 

WAD'DED,  a.    Formed  into  a  wad  or  mass. 

WA  D'  DING,  71.     [G.  watte.] 

1.  A  wad  or  the  materials  for  wads  ;  any  pliable 
substance  of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  stuff  of  loose  texture,  used  for 
stuffing  garments  ;  also,  sheets  of  carded  cotton  pre- 
pared for  the  same  purpose. 

WAD'DLE,  (wod'dl,)  v.  i.  [This  seems  to  be  a  di- 
minutive formed  on  the  root  of  wade,  L.  vado,  to  go  ; 
G.  waten,  to  wade  ;  watschcln,  to  waddle.] 

1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  in  walking;  to 
deviate  to  one  side  and  the  other ;  to  vacillate  ;  as,  a 
child  waddles  when  he  begins  to  walk;  very  fat  peo- 
ple walk  with  a  kind  of  waddling  pace.  So  we  say, 
a  duck  or  a  goose  waddles. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  waddling  motion. 

And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool.  Swift. 

WAD'DLER,  (wod'dler,)  n.    One  that  waddles. 

WAD'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  from  side  to  side  in 
walking. 

WAD'DLING-LY,  adv.    With  a  vacillating  gait. 

Entick. 

WADE,  v.  i.  [S\v.  vada  ;  D.  waaden;  G.  waten  ;  Dan. 
vader:  Fr.  guecr,  for  gucder ;  It.  guadare  ,*  S p.  vade- 
ar ;  L.  vado,  to  go.     Qu.  Heb.  12M,  avad,  to  go.] 

1.  To  walk  through  any  substance  that  yields  to 
the  feet ;  as,  to  wade  through  water  ;  to  wade  through 
sand  or  snow.  To  wade  over  a  river,  is  to  walk 
through  on  the  bottom.  Fowls  that  wade  have  long 
legs. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty  or  labor ;  as, 
judges  wade  through  an  intricate  law  case.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  wade  through  these  controversies. 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  waded  through  all  these  diffi- 
culties. Davenant. 
And  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes  his  way.  Dryden. 

WADE,  v.  t.  To  pass  by  walking  on  the  bottom  ;  as, 
to  wade  a  river. 

[This  is  a  common  expression,  but  elliptical  for,  to 
wade  through  a  river.] 
WAIVER,   «.     One  that  wades.    An   order  of  birds 

that  wade  in  water  for  their  prey  are  called  waders. 
WAD'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Walking  through  a  substance 

that  vields  to  the  feet,  as  through  water  or  sand. 
WaD'ING-ISIRD.     See  Wader. 
WAD'SETT,  ?i.     [Sax.  wad,  wed,  a  pledge.] 
'  In  Scottish  law,  a  kind  of  pledge  or  mortgage. 

Brande. 
WAD'SETT-ER,7i.    One  who  holds  by  wads'ett.  Cyc. 
WAD'Y,  (wod'e,)  n.     [Ar.]     The  channel  of  a  water- 
course, which  is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

Robinson. 
WA'FER,  ?!.     [D.  wafel;  G.  waffel;  Va.n.vaffcl;  Sw. 
vaffla  ;  Russ.  vaphel ;  Fr.  ganffre."] 

1.  A  thin  cake  or  leaf;  as,  a  wafer  of  bread  given 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  eucharist. 

2.  A  thin  leaf  of  paste,  or  a  composition  of  flour, 
the  white  of  eggs,  isinglass,  and  yeast,  spread  over 
with  gum-water  and  dried  ;  used  in  sealing  letters. 

Wa'FER,  v.  t.    To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer. 

Wa'FER-£D,  pp.    Sealed  with  a  wafer. 

WAF'FLE,  fwof 'fl,)  n.     [D.  wafel,  G.  waffel] 

'  A  turn  cake  baked  hard  and  rolled,  or  a  soft  in- 
dented cake  baked  in  an  iron  utensil  on  coals. 

WAF'FLE-l-RON,  (wof 'fl-i-urn,)  n.  A  utensil  for 
baking  waffles. 

WAFT,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  wane;  if  so,  it  belongs  to 
the  root  of  wag.] 

1.  To  bear  through  a  fluid  or  buoyant  medium  ;  to 
convey  through  water  or  air ;  as,  a  balloon  was  waft- 
ed over  the  channel. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

2.  To  convey,  as  ships.  Cyc. 

3.  To  buoy  ;  to  cause  to  float ;  to  beep  from  sink- 
ing. Brown. 

4.  To  beckon  ;  to  give  notice  by  something  in  mo- 
tion.    [JVol  in  use.] 

[This  verb  is  regular.    But  loaft  was  formerly  used 
by  some  writers  for  wafted.] 
WAFT,  v.  i.    To  float;  to  be  moved  or  to  pass  in  a 
buoyant  medium. 

And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.  Dryden. 


SliaJc. 
Shak. 


Shale. 


WAG 

WAFT,  n.  A  floating  body  ;  also,  a  signal  displayed 
from  a  ship's  stern,  by  hoisting  an  ensign  furled  in  a 
roll  to  the  head  of  the  staff.  Cyc. 

WAFT'AGE,  n.  Conveyance  or  transportation  through 
a  buoyant  medium,  as  air  or  water.  Shale. 

WAFT'ED,  pp.  Borne  or  conveyed  through  air  or 
water. 

WAFT'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  wafts;  a  passage- 
boat. 
2.  The  conductor  of  vessels  at  sea.    [din  old  word.] 

WAFT'ING,  ppr.  Carrying  through  a  buoyant  me- 
dium. 

WAFT'ING,  n.    A  bearing  or  floating  in  a  fluid. 

WAFT'URE,  n.     The  act  of  waving.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

WAG,  v.  t.  [Sax.  wagian  and  weegan  ;  G.  bewegen ,'  D. 
beiocegcn,  to  move,  to  stir;  wcegen,  to  weigh  j  G.  wa- 
gen, to  weigh ;  Sw.  vdga,  Dan.  vajer,  to  wag,  to  weigh. 
This  is  the  radix  of  the  L.  vacillo,  Eng.  fickle,  wagon, 
wain,  way,  wave,  waggle,  Sec] 

To  move  one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns  ; 
to  move  a  little  way,  and  then  turn  the  other  way  ; 
as,  to  wag  the  head. 

Every  one  that  passelh  thereby  shall  be  astonished,  and  wag  his 
head.  —  Jer.  xviii.    Matt,  xxvii. 

[Wag  expresses   particularly  the   motion   of   the 
head  and  body  used  in  buffoonery,  mirth,  derision, 
sport,  and  mockery.     It  is  applied  also  to  birds  and 
beasts  ;  as,  to  wag  the  tail.] 
WAG,  v.  i.    To  bequick  in  ludicrous  motion ;  to  stir. 

'Tls  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  wag  all. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw* 

2.  To  go  ;  to  depart ;  to  pack  off. 

I  will  provoke  him  to  't,  or  let  him  wag. 

3.  To  be  moved  one  way  and  the  other. 

The  resty  sieve  wagged  ne'er  the  more.  Dryden. 

WAG,  n.  [from  the  verb.]  A  droll ;  a 'man  full  of 
low  sport  and  humor ;  a  ludicrous  fellow. 

We  wink  at  wags,  when  they  offend.  Dryden. 

The  counselor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his 
hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  his  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking ;  the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. Addison. 

WAGE,  u.  t  [G.  wagen;  D.  waagen;  Sw.  vaga,  to 
venture,  to  dare,  to  wage  ;  Fr.  gagcr,  for  guagcr,  to 
lay  or  bet ;  from  the  root  of  wag.  The  sense  is,  to 
throw,  to  lay  or  throw  down,  as  a  glove  or  gaunt- 
let.] 

1.  To  lay  ;  to  bet ;  to  throw  down,  as  a  pledge  ;  to 
stake  ;  to  put  at  hazard  on  the  event  of  a  contest. 
This  is  the  common  popular  sense  of  the  word  in 
New  England  ;  as,  to  wage  a  dollar ;  to  wage  a 
horse. 

2.  To  venture  ;  to  hazard. 

To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shak. 

3.  To  make ;  to  begin  ;  to  carry  on  ;  that  is,  to  go 
forward,  or  advance  to  attack,  as  in  invasion  or  ag- 
gression ;  used  in  the  phrase  to  wage  war.  He  waged 
war  with  all  his  enemies. 

He  pondered,  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 

To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit.    •■     Dryden. 

4.  To  set  to  hire. 

Thou  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth.     [Not  in  use.)  Spenser. 

5.  To  take  to  hire  ;  'to  hire  for  pay  ;  to  employ  for 
wages  ;  as,  waged  soldiers.  He  was  well  waged  and 
rewarded.     [Fr.]     [Obs.]  Ralegh. 

To  wage  one's  law  ;  to  give  security  to  make  one's 
law.  The  defendant  is  then  to  swear  that  he  owes 
nothing  to  the  plaintiff,  and  eleven  neighbors,  called 
compurgators,  are  to  avow  upon  their  oaths  that  they 
believe  in  their  consciences  that  he  has  declared  the 
truth.  This  is  called  longer  of  law.  Blaclcstone. 
Wa'GED,  pp.    Laid  ;  deposited,  as  a  pledge  ;  made  or 

begun,  as  war. 
WA'GER,  n.    Something  deposited,  laid,  or  hazarded, 
on  the  event  of  a  contest  or  some  unsettled  question  ; 
a  bet. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse-races,  the  toagers  may  be  as  the 

persons  please.  Temple. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager  against  such  an 

inexhaustible  disproportion.  Benlley. 

2.  Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid.  Sidney. 

3.  In  law,  an  offer  to  make  oath  of  innocence  or 
non-indebtedness  ;  or  the  act  of  making  oath,  to- 
gether with  the  oaths  of  eleven  compurgators,  to  for- 
tify the  defendant's  oath. 

Wager  of  battle,  is  when  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of 
right  offers  to  prove  his  right  by  the  body  of  his 
champion,  and,  throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage 
or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  stipulates  battle  with  the 
champion  of  the  demandant,  who,  by  taking  up  the 
glove,  accepts  the  challenge.  The  champions,  armed 
with  batons,  enter  the  list,  and,  taking  each  other  by 
the  hand,  each  swears  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
the  party  for  whom  he  appears  ;  they  then  fight  till 
the  stars  appear,  and  if  the  champion  of  the  tenant 
can  defend  himself  till  that  time,  his  cause  prevails. 

Blackstone. 

The  wager  of  battle,  which  has  long  been  in  dis- 
use, was  abolished  by  law  in  England  in  1820. 

Wade. 


WAI 

Wa'GER,  v.  t.  To  lay  ;  to  bet ;  to  hazard  on  the  is- 
sue of  a  contest,  or  on  some  question  that  is  to  be 
decided,  or  on  some  casualty.  Dryden. 

Wa'GEP_-£D,  pp.     Laid  ;  pledged  ;  as  a  bet. 

WA'GER-ER,  h.    One  who  wages  or  lays  a  bet. 

WA'GER-liNG,  ppr.     Laying  ;  betting. 

Wagering  policy ;  in  commerce,  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance, insuring  a  sum  of  money  when  no  property  is 
at  hazard ;  as  a  policy  to  insure  money  on  a  ship 
when  no  property  is  on  board  ;  that  is,  insurance,  in- 
terest or  no  interest;  or  a  wagering  policy  may  be  a 
policy  to  insure  property  which  is  already  insured. 
Sucli  policies,  in  England,  are,  by  statute  19  Goo. 
III.,  made  null  and  void. 

WA'GES,  n.  Plural  in  termination,  but  singular  in 
signification.     [Fr.  gage,  gages.] 

1.  Hire;  reward;  that  which 'is  paid  or  stipulated 
for  services  ;  but  chiefly  for  services  by  manual  labor, 
or  for  military  and  naval  services.  We  speak  of 
servant's  wages,  a  laborer's  wages,  or  soldier's  wages  ; 
but  we  never  apply  the  word  to  the  rewards  given  to 
men  in  office,  which  are  called  fees  or  salary.  The 
word  is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  the  compen- 
sation given  to  representatives  in  the  legislature. 

United  States. 
Tell  me,  what  shall  thy  wages  be  ?  —  Gen.  xxix. 
Be  content  with  your  wages.  —  Luke  iii. 

2.  Reward;  fruit:  recompense;  that  which  is 
given  or  received  in  return. 

The  wages  of  sin  13  death.  —  Rom.  vi. 

WAG'GEL, )  n.    A  name  given  in  Cornwall  to  the 

WAG'EL,  j  young  of  the  great  black-backed  gull, 
Larus  marinus  ;  formerly  considered  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  called  Larus  ncevius.  Jardine. 

WAG'GER-Y,  71.  [from  wag.]  Mischievous  merri- 
ment ;  sportive  trick  or  gayety  ;  sarcasm  in  good  hu- 
mor ;  as,  the  waggery  of  a  school-boy.  Locke. 

WAG'GISH,  o.  Mischievous  in  sport;  roguish  in 
merriment  or  good  humor;  frolicsome;  as,  a  com- 
pany of  waggish  boys.  UEstrangc. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport ;  as, 
a  waggish  trick. 

WAG'GISH-LY,  adv.  In  a  waggish  manner  ;  in 
sport. 

WAG'GISH-NESS,  n.  Mischievous  sport;  wanton 
merriment.  Bacon. 

WAG'GING,  ppr.  Moving  the  head  one  way  and  the 
other  with  quick  turns. 

W AG'GLE,  (wng'gl,)  v.  i.     [D.  waggelcn  ;  G.  wackeln ; 
L.  vacillo,  dim.  of  wag.] 
To  waddle  ;  to  reel  or  move  from  side  to  side. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  60?  L'Estrange. 

WAG'GLE,  v.  t.  To  move  one  way  aud  the  other; 
as,  a  bird  waggles  his  tail. 

WAG'ON,  n.  [D.  and  G.  wagen ;  Sw.  vagn :  Sax. 
w&gn,wcen;  W.  gwain,  a  wagon,  wain,  or  sheath, 
L.  vagina,  the  latter  being  from  wag,  and  signifying 
a  passage  ;  Gaelic,  baighin,  a  wagon  ;  Malabar,  wag- 
aham  ;  Sans,  wahana.  The  old  orthography,  Wag- 
gon, seems  to  be  falling  into  disuse.     See  Wag.] 

1.  A  vehicle  moved  on  four  wheels,  and  usually 
drawn  by  horses  ;  used  for  the  transportation  of 
heavy  commodities.  In  Ametica,  light  wagons  are 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  families,  and  for  carry- 
ing light  commodities  to  market,  particularly  a  very 
light  kind  drawn  by  one  horse. 

2.  A  chariot.     [JVut  in  use.]  Spenser. 
WAG'ON,  v.  t.    To  transport  in  a  wagon.    Goods  are 

wagoned  from  London  to  the  interior. 

WAG'ON,  v.  i.  To  practice  the  transportation  of 
goods  in  a  wagon.  The  man  wagons  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh. 

WAG'ON-AGE,  n.  Money  paid  for  carriage  in  a 
wagon. 

WAG'ON-HD,  pp.    Transported  in  wagons. 

WAG'ON-ER,  n.     One  who  conducts  a  wagon. 
2.  A  constellation,  Charles's  Wain. 

WAG'ON-ING,  ppr.    Transporting  in  a  wagon. 

WAG'ON-ING,  n.  The  business  of  transporting  in  a 
wagon. 

WAG'TAIL,  n.  [wag  and  taU.]  A  small  bird  of  sev- 
eral species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Motacilla, 
(Linn.,)  and  named  from  the  incessant  motion  of  its 
long  tail. 

WA-HA'BEE,  7i.  A  follower  of  Abdel  Wahab,  a  re- 
former of  Mohammedanism,  about  17G0.  His  doc- 
trines prevail  particularly  among  the  Bedouins,  and 
the  sect,  though  checked  in  its  influence,  extends  to 
most  parts  of  Arabia.  Brande, 

WAID,  a.     Crushed.     [J\Tot  in  use.]  S/tak. 

WAIF,  7i.     [Norm,  wef,  weif;  from  waive.] 

Goods  found,  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known. 
These  were  originally  such  goods  as  a  thief,  when 
pursued,  threw  away  to  prevent  being  apprehended. 
They  belong  to  the  king,  unless  the  owner  makes 
fresh  suit  of  the  felon,  takes  him,  and  brings  him  to 
justice.  Blackston:. 

WAIL,  v.  t.     [Ice.  vccla;  It.  guaiolare;  Gaelic,  gmlam 
or  uaill ;   W.    gicylaw   and    wylaw ;   Arm.  goela,   to 
howl  ;  Heb.  and  Ar.  ^2K  aval.] 
To  lament ;  to  moan  ;  to  bewail. 

Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  vails  Pope. 
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WAI 

WAIL,  v.  i.    To  weep  ;  to  express  sorrow  audibly. 
Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl.  —  Micah  i. 

WAIL,  n.    Loud  weeping  ;  violent  lamentation. 
WAIL'FljL,  a.    Sorrowful ;  mournful.  Shale. 

WaIL'ING,  ppr.    Lamenting  with  audible  cries. 
WAIL'ING,  n.    Loud  cries  of  sorrow;  deep  lamenta- 
tion. 

There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  —  Matt.  xiii. 

WAIL'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  wailing  mariner 
WAIL'MENT,  n.    Lamentation.  Hacket. 

WAIN,  n.  [Sax.  wish,  W.  gwain;  contracted.  See 
Wagon.] 

1.  A  wagon ;  a  carriage  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  on  wheels 

2.  A  constellation,  Charles's  Wain 

WAIN' AGE,  n.     A  finding  of  carriages.    Jlinsworth. 
WAIN'-BoTE,  ?i.    Timber  for  wagons  or  carts. 

Kng.  Law. 
WAIN'-HOUSE,  n.    A  house  or  shed  for  wagons  and 

carts.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

WAIN'-Itol'E,  n.    A  rope  for  binding  a  load  on  a 

wagon  ;  a  cart-rope.  Shak. 

WAIN'SeOT,  n.     [D.  wagenschot.] 

In  building-,  a  wooden  lining  or  boarding  of  walls 
made  in  panels. 
WAIN'SCOT,  v.  t.    To  line  with  boards ;  as,  to  wain- 
scot a  hall. 

Music  sounds  better  in  chambers  wainscoled  than  hanged. 

Bacon. 
2.  To  line  with  different  materials. 

The  other  is  wainscoled  with  looking-glass.  Addison. 

WAIN'SCOT-ED,  pp.    Lined  with  boards  or  panels. 
WAIN'SCOT-ING,  ppr.    Lining  with  boards. 
WaIR,  it.    A  piece  oi  plank  two  yards  long,  and  a 

foot  broad.     [I  know  not  where  used.]  Smart. 

WAIST,  n.     [W.  gw&sg,  pressure,  squeeze,  the  waist, 

the  part  where  the  girdle  is  tied  ;  allied  to  squeeze.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  immedi- 
ately below  the  ribs  or  thorax  ;  or  the  small  part  of 
the  body  between  the  thorax  and  hips. 

2.  That  part  of  a  ship  which  is  between  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecastle.  But  in  many  ships  now 
built,  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  and  in  such  the  waist 
is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. 

WAIST'BAND,  n.  The  band  or  upper  part  of  breeches, 
trowsers,  or  pantaloons,  which  encompasses  the 
waist. 

WAIST'CLOTHS,  n.  Coverings  of  canvas  or  tarpau- 
ling  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on  the  gangways,  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle. 

Afar.  Diet. 

WaIST'CoAT,  7t.  t  [waist  and  coat]  A  short  coat  or 
garment  for  men,  extending  no  lower  than  the  hips, 
antl  covering  the  waist  ;  a  vest.  This  under  gar- 
ment is  now  generally  called  in  America  a  Vest. 

WaIST'ER,  7t.  In  ships,  waisters  are  men  who  are 
stationed  in  the  waist  in  working  the  ship. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WaIT,  v.  i.  [Fr.  guettcr;  It.  guatare ;  W.  givcitiaw, 
to  wait ;  gwaid,  attendance.  The  sense  is,  to  stop, 
or  to  continue.] 

1.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  ;  to  stop  or  remain 
stationary,  till  the  arrival  of  some  person  or  event. 
Thus  we  say,  I  Vent  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
there  waited  an  hour  for  the  moderator  or  chairman. 
I  will  go  to  the  hotel,  and  there  wait  till  you  come. 
We  will  wait  for  the  mail. 

2.  To  stay  proceedings,  or  suspend  any  business, 
in  expectation  of  some  person,  event,  or  the  arrival 
of  some  hour.  The  court  was  obliged  to  wait  lor  a 
witness. 

3.  To  rest  in  expectation  and  patience. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  1  wait,  till  my  change 
come.  — Job  xiv. 

4.  To  stay  ;  not  to  depart. 

Haste,  my  dear  lather;  'tis  no  lime  to  wait.  Dryden. 

5.  To  stay;  to  continue  by  reason  of  hindrance. 
t>.  To  lie  in  ambush,  as  an  enemy. 

Such  ambush  waited  to  intercept  thy  way.  Milton. 

To  wait  on  or  upon  :  to  attend,  as  a  servant ;  to  per- 
form menial  services  for ;  as,  to  wait  on  a  gentleman  ; 
to  wait  on  the  table. 

To  wait  on ;  to  attend ;  to  go  to  see ;  to  visit  on 
business  or  for  ceremony.  Tell  the  gentleman  I  will 
wait  on  him  at  ten  o'clock. 

2.  To  pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance 

3.  To  follow,  as  a  consequence;  as,  the  ruin  that 
waits  on  such  a  supine  temper. 

[Instead  of  this,  we  use  Await.] 

4.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to   wail  on  him  with  whom  you  speak 
with  your  eye.     [Unusual. \  Bacon. 

5.  To  attend  to  ;  to  perform. 

Aaron  antl  his  sons  shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office.  — Num.  iii. 
viii.     Rom.  xii. 

6.  To  be  ready  to  serve ;  to  obey.  Ps.  xxv. 
Prov.  xx. 

To  wait  at ;  to  attend  in  service  ;  to  perform  ser- 
vice at.     1  Cor.  ix. 

To  wait/or ;  to  watch,  as  an  enemy.    Job  xv. 


WAK 

WAIT,  v.  t.  To  stay  for  ;  to  rest  or  remain  stationary 
in  exi  fetation  of  the  arrival  of. 

Awe  .  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 

And  wait  with  longing  eyes  their  promised  guide.        Dryden. 

[Elliptical  for  Wait  fob.] 

2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany  with  submission  or 
respect 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 

His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral.  Dryden. 

[This  use  is  not  justifiable,  but  by  poetical  license.] 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  something. 

Such  doom  wails  luxury.  Philips. 

[Not  in  use.]     [In  this  sense,  we  use  Attend  or 
Attend  on.] 
WAIT,  7i.    Ambush.     As  a  noun,  this  word  is  used 
only  in  certain  phrases.     To  lie  in  wait,  is  to  lie  in 
ambush  ;  to  be  secreted  in  t;rder  to  fall  by  surprise  on 
an  enemy  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  lay  snares,  or  to 
make  insidious  attempts,  or  to  watch  for  the  purpose 
of  insnaring.    Josh.  viii. 
In  wait  is  used  in  a  like  sense  by  Milton. 
To  lay  wait;  to  set  in  ambush.    Jcr.  ix. 
WAIT'ED, pp.    Stayed  for;  attended. 
WAIT'ER,  n.     One  who  waits  ;  an  attendant;  a  ser- 
vant in  attendance. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks  ;  the  yeomen  cry, 

"  Make  room,"  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.  Swift. 

2.  A  server  or  salver ;  a  vessel  on  which  tea  fur- 
niture, &c.  is  carried. 

WAIT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Staying  in  expectation. 

Waiting  on;  attending;  accompanying;  serving. 
Waiting  for ;  staying  for  the  arrival  of. 
Waiting  at;  staying  or  attending  at  in  expectation 
or  in  service. 

In  waiting  ;  in  attendance. 

WAIT'ING,  77.  The  act  of  staying  in  expectation  ; 
attendance. 

WAIT'ING-LY,  adv.    By  waiting. 

WaIT'ING-MaID,         )  7!.     An  upper   servant  who 

WAIT'ING-WOM-AN,  ,      attends  a  lady. 

[Waiting-Gentlewoman  is  sometimes,  though 
less  commonly,  used.] 

WA  ITS,  n.  pi.     [Goth.  wahLt,  watch.] 

These  were  formerly  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men, who  attended  on  great  men,  and  sounded  the 
watch  at  night.  They  have  now  degenerated  into 
itinerant  musicians,  who  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Christmas.  Fosbroke. 

WAIVE, 7i.  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  '    Cyc. 

WAIVE,  v.  t.  [from  waif.]  To  relinquish,  not  to  in- 
sist on  or  claim.     [See  Wave.] 

WAIVED,  pp.     Relinquished,  as  a  claim. 

WAIVER,  7i.  In  law,  the  act  of  waiving  or  not  in- 
sisting on  some  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 

WAIVING,  ppr.    Relinquishing,  as  a  claim. 

WAI'WODE,7i.  In  the  Turkish  empire,  the  governor 
of  a  small  province  or  town  ;  a  general.  Cyc. 

WAKE,  v.  i.  [Goth,  wakan  ;  Sax.  wo?can  ;  G.wachen; 
D.  waaken,  wcklceu;  Sw.  vdeka,  np-rdeka  ;  Dan.  veck- 
ker ;  L.  vigil,  vigilo.  The  root  wak  is  allied  to  wag. 
The  primary  sense  is,  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to  excite. 
The  transitive  verb,  in  Saxon,  is  written  wmcan,  we- 
can  ;  but  both  are  from  one  root.] 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  to  continue  awake ;  to  watch ; 
not  to  sleep.     Ps.  exxvii. 

The  father  waketli  for  the  daughter.  Ecclus. 

Though  wisdom  wakes,  suspicion  sleeps.  Milton. 

I  can  not   think   any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being 
sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  excited  or  rousetl  from  sleep1;  to  awake  ; 
to  be  awakened.     He  wakes  at  the  slightest  noise. 

3.  To  cease  to  sleep  ;  to  awake. 

4.  To  be  quick  ;  to  be  alive  or  active.      Dryden. 

5.  To  be  excited  from  a  torpid  state  ;  to  be  put  in 
motion.  The  dormant  powers  of  nature  wake  from 
their  frosty  slumbers. 

Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waked.  Milton. 

WAKE,  v.  t.    To  rouse  from  sleep. 

The  angel  that  talked  with  me,  came  again  and  waked  me.  — 
Zccli.  iv. 

2.  To  arouse  ;  to  excite  ;  to  put  in  motion  or  ac- 
tion. 

Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men.  —  Joel  iii. 

[The  use  of  7t;;  is  common,  but  not  necessary.] 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art.  Pope. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of 
death. 

To  second  life 
Walced  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

WAKE,  7t.  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night.  Dryden.     King. 

2.  Vigils;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 

Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.  Milton. 

3.  The  setting  up  of  persons  with  a  dead  body, 
usually  attended  with  drinking.  Ireland. 

4.  Act  of  waking.  Old  Song. 
Wake  of  a  ship  ;  the  track  it  leaves  in  the  water, 

formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  water,  which  rushes 


Then  Homer's  and  Tyrttcus'  r 
Wakened  the  world. 


WAL 

from  each  side  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship  makes 
in  passing  through  it. 

To  be  in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  is  to  be  in  her  track  or 
in  a  line  with  her  keel. 
WAICED,  (wakt,)  pp.     Roused  from  sleep;    put  in 

action. 
WAKE'FIJL,  a.    Not  sleeping  ;  indisposed  to  sleep. 
Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakt/ul  with  the  fright.  Dryden. 

2.  Watchful  ;  vigilant. 
WAKE'FUIj-LY,  adv.  With  watching  or  sleeplessness 
WAKE'F}JL-NESS,  7i.     Indisposition  to  s'.eep. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  want  of  sleep.     Bacon. 
WAK'£N,(wuk'n,)7).  i.     [This  seems  to  be  the  Saxon 
infinitive  retained.]     To  wake ;  to  ceuf  e  to  sleep  ;  to 
be  awakened. 

Early  Turnus  wakening  with  the  light.  Dryden. 

WAK'£N,  (wak'n,)  v.  t.  To  excite  or  rouse  from 
sleep. 

Go,  waken  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  To  excite  to  action  or  motion 
at  muse 

Roscommon. 

3.  To  excite  ;  to  produce  ;  to  rouse  into  action. 

They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high.  Milton. 

WAK'-EN-ED,  (wak'nd,)p7?.  Boused  from  sleep ;  ex- 
cited into  action. 

WAK'£N-ER,  7i.     One  who  rouses  from  sleep. 

Feltham. 

WAK'.EN-ING,  ppr.  Rousing  from  sleep  or  stupidity  ; 
calling  into  action. 

WAK'ER,  77.  One  who  watches  ;  one  who  rouses 
from  sleep.  B.  Jonson. 

WAKE'-ROB-IN,  n.  A  plant;  Arum  maculatum,  of 
Europe. 

WAK'ING,  ppr.    Being  awake  ;  not  sleeping. 

2.  Rousing  from  sleep;  exciting  into  motion  or 
action. 

Waking  hours;  the  hours  when  one  is  awake. 

WaK'ING,  7i.     The  period  of  being  awake.    Butler. 
2.  Watch._   [Obs.] 

WAL-DEN'SkS,  77.  pi.  A  sect  of  Christians  profess- 
ing substantially  Protestant  principles,  who  never 
submitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  re- 
side in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

WaLE,  7i.  [This  may  be  the  W.  gwialen,  a  rod  or 
twig,  from  the  same  root.] 

1.  In  cloth,  a  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  rest. 
We  say,  cloth  is  wove  with  a  wale. 

2.  A  streak  or  stripe  ;  the  mark  of  a  rod  or  whip 
on  animal  flesh. 

Wales  of  a  ship  ;  an  assemblage  of  strong  planks, 
extending  along  a  ship's  sides,  throughout  the  whole     I 
length,  at  different  hights,  and  serving  to  strengthen 
the  decks  and   form  the  curves.    They  are  distin- 
guished into  the  main  wale  and  the  channel  wale. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WaLE,  v.  t.    To  mark  with  stripes.  Smart. 

WAL'£D,  a.    Marked  with  wales. 

WALK,  (wauk,)7).  i.  [Sax.  wealcan,  to  roll  or  revolve  ; 
wealcere,  a  fuller,  whence  the  name  Walker :  D. 
waiken,  to  work  a  hat ;  G.  walken,  to  full,  to  felt  bats  ; 
walker,  a  fuller,  Sw.  valkare  ;  Dan.  valkcr,  to  full  or 
mill  cloth;  valker,  a  fuller;  valke,  a  pad  or  stuffed 
roll ;  G.  wallen,  to  stir,  to  be  agitated,  to  rove,  to 
travel,  to  wander.  From  the  same  root  are  Russ. 
valyu,  G.  wcihen,  to  roll,  and  wdlsch,  foreign,  Celtic, 
Welsh,  that  is,  wanderers.  The  primary  sense  is, 
simply,  to  move  or  press,  but  appropriately,  to  roll,  to 
press  by  rolling,  as  in  hatting,  anil  this  is  the  origin 
of  walker,  for  the  practice  of  felting  hats  must  have 
preceded  that  of  fulling  cloth  in  mills.  Our  antes- 
tors  appropriated  the  verb  to  moving  on  the  feet,  and 
the  word  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  that  rolling  or 
wagging  motion  which  marks  the  walk  of  clownish 
people.     CAu.  Heb.  "1?i.] 

1.  To  move  slowly  on  the  feet  ;  to  step  slowly 
along;  to  advance  by  steps  moderately  repeated  ;  as 
animals.  Walking,  in  men, differs  from  running  only 
in  the  rapidity  and  length  of  the  steps  ;  but  in  quad- 
rupeds, the  motion  or  order  of  the  feet  is  sometimes 
changed. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the 

kingdom  of  Babylon.  —  Dan.  iv. 
When    Peter  had  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the 

water,  to  go  to  Jesus.  —  Mall.  xiv. 

2.  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment. Hundreds  of  students  daily  Iflntt  on  Downing 
terrace,  in  Cambridge. 

3.  To  appear,  as  a  specter. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again.  Shak. 

4.  To  act  on  any  occasion. 

Do  you  think  I'd  wall:  in  any  plot?     [Obs.)  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  bo  in  motion,  as  a  clamorous  tongue. 

Her  (ongne  did  walk 
tn  foul  reproach.     [Obs.]  S]>ensei . 

6.  To  act  or  move  on  the  feet  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked?  Shak. 

[But  this  is  unusual.  When  we  speak  of  somnam- 
bulation,  we  say,  to  walk  in  sleep.] 


TONE,  BULL,  UNITE.  —  AN"GER,  VI"CIOUS.  —  €  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f/See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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7.  To  range  ;  to  be  stirring. 

Affairs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 

8.  To  move  off ;  to  depart. 

Who ;i  he  comes  ford),  he  will  make  their  cows  and  garrans  walk. 
[Not  elegant.]  Spenser. 

9.  In  Scripture,  to  live  and  act  or  behave ;  to  pur- 
sue a  particular  course  of  life. 

To  walk  -with  Ood;  to  live  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, and  have  communion  with  him.     Gen.  v. 

To  walk  in  darkness ;  to  live  in  ignorance,  error, 
and  sin,  without  comfort.     1  John  i. 

To  walk  in  the  light ;  to  live  in  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  enjoy  its  consolations.     1  John  i. 

To  walkiy  faith;  to  live  in  the  firm  belief  of  the 
gospel  and  its  promises,  and  to  rely  on  Christ  for  sal- 
vation.   2  Cor.  v. 

To  walk  through  the  fire;  to  be  exercised  with 
severe  afflictions,     Isa.  xliii. 

To  walk  after  the  flesh;  to  indulge  sensual  appetites, 
and  to  live  in  sin.     Rom.  viii. 

To  walk  after  the  Spirit ;  to  be  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels and  influences  of  the  Spirit  and  by  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  live  a  life  of  holy  deportment.  Horn. 
viii. 

To  walk  in  the  flesh  ;  to  live  this  natural  life,  which 
is  subject  to  infirmities  and  calamities.    2  Cor.  x. 

To  walk  in;  to  enter,  as  a  house.     Walk  in,  gentle- 
men. 
WALK,  (wauk,)  v.  t.    To  pass  through  or  upon  ;  as, 
to  walk  the  streets. 

[This  is  elliptical  for  to  walk  in  or  through  the 
streets.] 

2.  To  cause  to  walk  or  step  slowly  ;  to  lead,  drive, 
or  ride  with  a  slow  pace.  He  found  the  road  so  bad, 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  his  horse.  The  coachman 
walked  his  horses  from  Woodbridge  to  Princeton. 
WALK,  (wauk,)  n.  The  act  of  walking;  the  act  of 
moving  on  the  feet  witli  a  slow  pace. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise ;  as,  a 
morning  walk  ;  an  evening  walk.  Pope. 

3.  Manner  of  walking  ;  gait ;  step.  We  often 
know  a  person  in  a  distant  apartment  by  his  walk. 

4.  Length  of  way  or  circuit  through  which  one 
walks;  or  a  place  for  walking  ;  as,  a  long  walk;  a 
short  walk.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
Luxembourg  are  very  pleasant  walks. 

5.  An  avenue  set  with  trees.  Milton. 

6.  Way;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering. 

The  mountains  are  his  walks.  Sandys. 

Tile  starry  walks  above.  Dryden. 

7.  Region  ;  space. 

He  opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination.  Pope. 

8.  Course  of  life  or  pursuit.  This  is  not  within 
the  walk  of  the  historian. 

9.  The  slowest  pace  of  a  horse,  ox,  or  other  quad- 
ruped. 

10.  A  fish.     [A  mistake  for  Whelk.]    Jlinsworth. 

11.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  plantation  of  canes,  &c. 

Edwards's  W.  lnd. 
A  sheep    walk,   so  called,  is    high   and   dry   land 
where  sheep  are  pastured. 
WALK'A-IILE,  (wauk'a-b),)  a.    Fit  to  be  walked  on. 

[JYot  much  used.]  Swift. 

WALK'ER,  (wauk'er,)  n.    One  who  walks. 

2.  In  our  mother  tongue,  a  fuller. 

3.  In  law,  a  forest  officer  appointed  to  walk  over  a 
certain  space  for  inspection  ;  a  forester. 

4.  One  who  deports  himself  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. 

5.  A  fulling-mill.     [JYol  t?»  use,  or  local.] 
WALK'ING,  (vvauk'ing,)  ppr.    Moving  on  the   legs 

with  a  slow  pace  ;  moving  ;  conducting  one's  self. 

WALK'ING,  (wauk'ing,)  n.  The  act  of  moving  on  the 
feet  with  a  slow  pace. 

WALK'ING-RTaFF,  j  n.    A  staff  or  stick  carried  in 

WALK'ING-STICK,  i  the  hand  for  support  or 
amusement  in  walking. 

WALK'-MILL,  (wauk'mill,)  n.    A  fulling-mill. 
[Local.]  Cyc. 

WALL,  n.  [L.  vallum;  Sax.  weal;  D.  wal;  G.  wall; 
If.  and  Gaelic,  bulla  and  fal;  Russ.  val;  W.  gwal. 
In  L.  vallus  is  a  stake  or  post,  and  probably  vallum 
was  originally  a  fence  of  stakes,  a  palisade  or  stock- 
ade ;  the  first  rude  fortification  of  uncivilized  men. 
The  primary  sense  of  vallus  is  a  shoot,  or  that  which 
is  set,  and  the  latter  may  be  the  sense  of  wall, 
whether  it  is  from  vallus,  or  from  some  other  root.] 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  stone,  brick,  or  other 
materials,  raised  to  some  night,  and  intended  for  a 
defense  or  security.  Walls  of  stone,  with  or  without 
cement,  are  much  used  in  America  for  fences  on 
farms;  walls  are  laid  as  the  foundations  of  houses 
and  the  security  of  cellars.  Walls  of  stone  or  brick 
form  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and  they  are  often 
raised  round  cities  and  forts  as  a  defense  against 
enemies. 

2.  Walls,  in  the  plural,  is  used  for  fortifications  in 
general ;  works  for  defense. 

1  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.  Dryden. 

3.  A  defense ;  means  of  security  or  protection. 
1  Sam.  xxv. 


WAL 

To  take  the  wall ;  to  take  the  upper  or  most  hon- 
orable place. 

I  will  take  die  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's.    Shak. 

WALL'-CREEP-ER,  n.*  A  small  bird  of  the  genus 
Certhia,  Linn.,  which  frequents  rocks  and  walls, 
and  feeds  on  insects ;  the  spider-catcher. 

Ed.  Encyc. 

WALL'-CRESS,  n.  [wall  and  cress.]  The  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Arabis.  They  grow  on  walls 
and  in  dry,  stony  places.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Turritis.  Lee. 

WALL'-EfE,  n.  [wall  and  eye.]  In  horses,  an  eye 
in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light  gray  or  whitish 
color.  Booth. 

[Johnson  has  defined  wall-eye  to  be  "  a  disease  in 
the  crystalline  humor  of  the  eye  ;  glaucoma."  But 
glaucoma  is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  humor, 
nor  is  wall-eye  a  disease  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural 
blemish.  Tally.  In  the  JVorth  of  England,  as  Brock- 
ett  states,  persons  are  said  to  be  wall-eyed  when  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on 
one  side.  Richardson  derives  wall  in  this  case,  and 
also  whall,  wholly,  whally-eyed,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hwelan,  to  wither,  to  pine  away,  in  allusion  to  the 
faded  color  or  unnatural  appearance  of  such  eyes.  — 
Ed.] 

WALL'-E'f.ED,  (-Ide,)  a.  In  horses,  having  an  eye  of 
a'very  light  gray  or  whitish  color.  Booth. 

2.  Shakspeare,  in  using  wall-eyed  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, as "wall-eyed rage,"  a  "wall-eyed  wretch," 
alludes  probably  to  the  idea  of  unnatural  or  distorted 
visiqn.  [See  Wall-Eye.]  It  is  an  eye  which  is 
utterly  and  incurably  perverted,  an  eye  that  knows 
no  pity. 

WALL'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [wall  and  flower.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Cheiranthus,  which  grows  in  old  walls, 
&c. ;  a  stock  gillyflower. 

WALL'-FROIT,  n.  [wall  and  fruit]  Fruit  which, 
to  be  ripened,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

WALL'-KNOT,  n.  A  single  wall-knot  is  made  by  un- 
twisting the  ends  of  a  rope,  and  making  a  bight  with 
the  first  strand  ;  then  passing  the  second  over  the  end 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  through  the  bight  of  the  first.  The  double  is  made 
by  passing  the  ends,  singly,  close  underneath  the 
first  wale,  and  thrusting  them  upward  through  the 
middle,  only  the  last  end  comes  up  under  two  bights. 

Cyc. 

WALL'-LOUSE,  n.  [wall  and  louse.]  An  insect  or 
small  bug.  Jlinsioorth. 

WALL'-MOSS,  n.  A  species  of  moss  growing  on 
walls. 

WALL-PEN'NY-WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Cotyledon. 

WALL'-PEP-PER,  n.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum. 

WALL'-PIE,  n.    A  plant,  a  species  of  Asplenium. 

Lee. 

WALL'-SID-ED,  a.  Having  sides  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, as  a  ship. 

WALL'-SPRING,  n.  A  spring  of  water  issuing  from 
stratified  rocks. 

WALL'- WORT,  n.  A  plant,  the  dwarf  elder  or  dane- 
wort ;  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

WALL,  v.  t.  To  inclose  with  a  wall ;  as,  to  wall  a 
city. 

2.  To  defend  by  walls. 

And  terror  of  his  name  that  walls  us  ill 

From  danger.  Denham. 

3.  To  fill  up  with  a  wall. 

WALL'jED,  pp.  or  a.  Inclosed  or  fortified  with  a 
wall. 

WALL'ER,  n.    One  who  builds  walls  in  the  country. 

Cyc. 

WAL'LER-lTE,  n.  A  mineral,  or  variety  of  clay, 
found  in  small  compact  masses  of  the  size  of  a  nut, 
white  and  opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent.  [Not 
used.]  Cleaveland. 

WAL'LET,  (wol'let,)  n.  A  bag  for  carrying  the  neces- 
saries for  a  journey  or  march ;  a  knapsack.  Also,  a 
pocket-book  or  place  for  keeping  money  about  one's 
person. 

2.  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging  ;  as  wal- 
lets of  flesh.  Shak. 

WALL'ING,  ppr.  Inclosing  or  fortifying  with  a  wall. 

WALL'ING,  n.  Walls  in  general ;  materials  for 
walls. 

WAL'LOP,  (wol'lop,)  v.  i.  [formed  on  G.  wallen, 
Sax.  wealan,  to  boil  or  bubble  ;  D.  opwallen ;  Eng.  to 
well.     See  Well.] 

1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving 
and  rolling  of  the  liquor,  with  noise.  Broclcett. 

2.  To  move  in  a  rolling,  cumbersome  manner. 

Forhy. 
WAL'LOP-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Boiling  with  a  heaving 

and  noise  ;  moving  in  a  cumbersome  manner. 
WAL'LoW,  (wol'lo,)  ti.  i.     [Sax.  wealwian ;  Sw.  v'dlf- 

v'a ;   Goth,  walugan ;    G.  walzen.     The  latter  is  the 

Eng.  writer,  but  of  the  same  family;  L.  volvo ;  Sp. 

volver ;  Russ.  valyu,  baliayu.     This  verb  seems  to  be 

connected  with  well,  walk,  &c] 

1.  To  roll  one's  body  on  the  earth,  in  mire,  or  on 

other  substance  ;  to  tumble  and  roll  in  water.   Swine 

wallow  in  the  mire. 


WAN 

2.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Part  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.     [Unusual.]  »•  Milton. 

3.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice  ;  as,  man  wallow- 
ing in  his  native  impurity.  South. 

WAL'LOW,  v.  t.    To  roll  one's  body. 

Wallow  thyself  in  ashes.  —  Jer.  vi. 

WAL'LoW,  n.    A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 

WAL'L6W-£D,  pp     Rolled  in  the  mire. 

WAL'LoW-ER,  n.    One  that  rolls  in  mire. 

2.  A_wheel  that  turns  the  trundle-head  in  a  mill. 

WAL'LoW-ING,  ppr.  Rolling  the  body  on  any 
thing. 

WALL'-PEL'LI-TO-RY,  n.  A  plant,  Parietaria  of- 
ficinalis, growing  on  old  walls,  <kc,  in  Europe  ;  for- 
merly esteemed  medicinal.  P.  Cyc. 

WALL'-PLATE,  n.  A  piece  of  timber  placed  hor- 
izontally^ upon  a  wall,  on  which  joists,  &c,  rest. 

WALL'RllE,  n.    An  herb,  Asplenium  ruta-muraria. 

Loudon. 

WAL'NUT,  n.  [D.  walnoot;  Sax.  walk,  foreign,  and 
hnuta,  nut.  The  Germans  call  it  w'alsche  nuss,  Welsh 
nut,  that  is,  foreign  or  Celtic  nut.] 

A  tree,  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Juglans.  This 
genus  comprehends  six  species,  of  which  three  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  Juglans  nigra,  or 
black  walnut,  J.  cinerea,  or  butternut,  and  J.  Frax- 
inifolia  or  aslvleaved  walnut.  Juglans  regia,  Per- 
sian walnut,  is  cultivated  in  America.  J.  pterocarpa 
grows  on  Mount  Caucasus,  and  J.  baccata  in  Jamai- 
ca and  Hispaniola. 

In  America  there  are  several  species  of  Carya  or 
hickory  called  by  this  name. 

WAL'RUS,  »..  [G.  wall,  as  in  wallfisch,  a  whale,  and 
ross,  a  horse.] 

The  morse,  sea-elephant,  sea-horse,  or  sea-cow,  an 
amphibious,  carnivorous  mammal,  inhabiting  the  arc- 
tic seas.  It  is  the  Trichectis  Rosmarus,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  its  genus.  It  surpasses  the  largest  ox  in  size, 
attaining  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  covered 
with  short,  yellowish  hair.  It  is  sought  for  on  ac- 
count of  its  oil  and  tusks,  the  ivory  of  which,  though 
rough-grained,  is  employed  in  the  arts.  The  skin  is 
used  for  coach-braces.  The  seals  are  the  only  other 
amphibious  mammals  at  present  known.      Cuvier. 

WAL'TRON,  n.    Another  name  of  the  walrus. 

Woodward. 

WALTZ,  n.  [Ger.  watien.]  A  German  national 
dance,  and  also  the  species  of  music  by  which  it  is 
accompanied. 

WALTZ,  v.  i.    To  dance  a  waltz. 

WALTZ'ER,  n.    A  person  who  waltzes. 

WALTZTNG,  n.    The  act  of  dancing  a  waltz. 

WAM'BLE,  (wom'bl,)  v.i  [D.  wemclen ;  Dan.  vam- 
ler ;  Sw.  vamjas.] 

To  be  disturbed  with  nausea ;  as,  a  wambling  stom- 
ach.    [  Vulgar.]  L'Estrange. 

WAM'BLE-€ROP-P.ED,  (-kropt,)  a.  Sick  at  the 
stomach.     [  Vulgar.] 

WAM-PEE',  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ccokia,  and  its 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
grows  in  bunches,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  China. 

Loudon. 

WAM'PUM,  it.  Small  beads  made  #f  different  colored 
shells,  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  mon- 
ey, and  also  wrought  into  belts,  &c,  as  an  ornament. 

Trumbull. 

WAN,  a.  [Sax.  wan,  wann,  deficient  ;  wanion,  to  fail, 
tawane  ;  wan,  pale,  that  is,  deficient  in  color  ;  allied 
probably  to  vain.  Ctu.  W.  gwan,  weak,  and  gwyn, 
white.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  withdraw  or  de- 
part.] 
Pale  ;  having  a  sickly  hue;  languid  of  look. 

Sad  to  view,  his  visage  pie  and  loan,  Spenser. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  loud  lover  ?  Suckling. 

WAN,  for  Won  ;  pret.  of  Win.     [ObS.] 

WAND,  (wond,)  n.     [D.  vaand.] 

'  1.  A  small  stick  ;  a  rod.  If  a  child  runs  away,  a 
few  strokes  of  a  wand  will  bring  him  back. 

2.  A  staff  of  authority  ;  as,  a  silver  wand. 

Milton. 

3.  A  rod  used  by  conjurers  or  diviners. 


Picus  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand ; 

His  other  waved  a  long  divining  wand. 


Dryden. 


WAN'DER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wandrian;  D.  wandclcn,  to 
walk  ;  G.  wandeln,  to  wander,  to  walk,  to  change, 
exchange,  or  transform  ;  Sw.  vanda,  to  turn  ;  vandra, 
to  wander;  Dan.  vandier,  to  walk,  to  wander,  to 
trade  ;  vandel,  behavior,  deportment,  conversation  ; 
It.  andare,  Sp.  and  Port,  andar,  to  go;  Sans,  andara, 
a  wanderer.] 

1.  To  rove  ;  to  ramble  here  and  there  without  any 
certain  course  or  object  in  view  ;  as,  to  wander  over 
the  fields;  to  wander  about  the  town,  or  about  the 
country.  Men  may  sometimes  wander  for  amuse- 
ment or  exercise.  Persons  sometimes  wander  be- 
cause they  have  no  home  and  are  wretched,  and 
sometimes  because  they  have  no  occupation. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goal-skins.  —  Heb.  li. 

He  imnderelli  abroad  for  bread. —  Job  XT. 

He  was  wandering  in  the  rkld — Gen.  xxxvii. 
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WAN 


WAN 


WAR 


9   To  leave  home  ;  to  depart ;  to  migrate. 

When  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  lather's  house.  - 
fien.  xx, 

3.  To  depart  from  the  subject  in  discussion  ;  as,  to 
wander  from  the  point. 

4.  In  a  moral  sense,  to  stray ;  to  deviate  ;  to  depart 
from  duty  or  rectitude. 

0.  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments.  —  Ps.  cxix. 

5.  To  be  delirious  ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  ;  as,  the  mind  wanders. 

WAN'DER,  v  t  To  travel  over  without  a  certain 
course. 

Wandering  many  a  famous  realm.     [Elliptical.]  Milton. 

WAN'DER-JED,  pp.  Rambled  ;  traveled  over  roving- 
ly  ;  deviated  from  duty. 

WAN'DER-Eli,  7i.  A  rambler;  one  that  roves;  one 
that  deviates  from  duty. 

WAN'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Roving;  rambling;  de- 
viating from  duty. 

WAN'DER-ING,  n.  Peregrination  ;  a  traveling  with- 
out a  settled  course. 

2.  Aberration;  mistaken  way;  deviation  from  rec- 
titude ;  as,  a  wandering  from  duty. 

3.  A  roving  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  from  the  point 
or  business  in  which  one  ought  to  be  engaged. 

Locke. 

4.  The  roving  of  the  mind  in  a  dr°am. 

5.  The  loving  of  the  mind  in  delirium. 

6.  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  being  fixed.         Locke. 
WAN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.      In  a   wandering  or   un- 
steady manner.  Taylor. 

WAN-DER-OO',  7t.*  A  baboon  of  Ceylon  and  Mala- 
bar, the  Macacus  silenus  of  Lacepede.  It  has  a  long 
beard  or  mane  of  a  grayish  or  whitish  color  sur- 
rounding the  face.  P.  Cyc.     Jardine. 

WAND'Y",  a.    Long  and  flexible,  like  a  wand. 

Brockelt. 

WANE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wanian,  to  fail,  fall  off,  or  de- 
crease.] 

1.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  decrease  ;  particularly 
applied  to  the  illuminated  part  of  the  moon.  We 
say,  the  moon  wanes,  that  is,  the  visible  or  illumi- 
nated part  decreases. 

Waning  moons  their  settled  periods  keep.  Addison. 

2.  To  decline  ;  to  fail ;  to  sink  ;  as,  the  waning  age 
of  life. 


Land  and  trade  ever  will  wax  and  wane  together. 


'Irll-I. 

Chi 


WANE,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  decrease.     [Obs.  ] 

B.  Jonson. 
WaNE,  71.    Decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of  the 
moon  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator. 

2.  Decline  ;  failure  ;  diminution  ;  decrease  ;  de- 
clension. 

You  are  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is  in  its  wane. 

South. 
WXN'iCD,  pp.    Caused  to  decrease  ;  diminished. 
WANG,  n.     [Sax.  wang,  wrng,  wong.] 

1.  The  jaw,  jaw-bone,  or  cheek-bone.  [Little 
used,  or  vulgar.] 

2.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe.  [Sax.  sceo-thwang,  shoe- 
thong.]     [Not  in  use.] 

WAN-GEE',  7i.  A  species  of  tough,  flexible  cane,  im- 
ported from  China,  sometimes  called  the  Japan  Cane. 

McCulloch. 

WANG'-TOOTH,  n.    A  jaw-tooth.  Cyc. 

WAN'HoPE,  71.     Want  of  hope.     [Not  used.] 

WAN'HORN,  71.     A  plant  of  the  genus  Ktempferia. 

Lee, 

WaN'ING, ppr.    Decreasing;  failing;  declining. 

WANK'LE,  (wonk'l,)  a.  Weak  ;  unstable  ;  nottobe 
depended  on.  Grose. 

WAN'LY,  adv.    In  a  pale  manner ;  palely. 

WAN'NTl'D,  a.     Made  wan  or  pale.  Shak. 

WAN'NESS,  7i..  Paleness  ;  a  sallow,  dead,  pale  col- 
or ;  as,  the  wanness  of  the  cheeks  after  a  fever. 

WAN'NISH,  a.    Somewhat  wan  ;  of  a  pale  hue. 

Fairfax. 

WANT,  (waunt,)  n.t  [Sax.  wan,  supra;  wanian,  to 
fail ;  Golh.  wan,  deficiency,  want.  This  seems  to  be 
primarily  a  participle  of  wane.] 

1.  Deficiency  ;  defect ;  the  absence  of  that  which 
is  necessary  or  useful  ;  as,  a  want  of  power  or  knowl- 
edge for  any  purpose  ;  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  want  of  money  is  a  common  want.  2  Cor. 
viii.  ix. 

From  having  wishes  in  consequence  or  our  wants,  we  often  feel 
wants  in  consequence  of  our  wishes.  Rambler. 

2.  Need  ;  necessity  ;  the  effect  of  deficiency. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  more  saucy.    Franklin, 

3.  Poverty;  penury;  indigence. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  concive 
how  others  can  be  in  want.  Swift. 

4.  The. state  of  not  having.  I  can  not  write  a  let- 
ter at  present  for  want  of  time. 

5.  That  which  is  not  possessed,  but  is  desired  or 
necessary  for  use  or  pleasure. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants.  Paley. 

6.  A  mole.     [  Obs.]  Heylin. 
WANT,  (waunt,)  v.  t.    To  be  destitute  ;  to  be  de- 


ficient in  ;  not  to  have  ;  a  word  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  as,  to  want  knowledge  ;  to  want  judgment;  to 
want  learning;  to  want  food  and  clothing;  to  want 
money. 

2.  To  be  defective  or  deficient  in.  Timber  may 
want  strength  or  solidity  to  answer  its  purpose 

3.  To  fall  short ;  not  to  contain  or  have.  The 
sum  wants  a  dollar  of  the  amount  of  debt. 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise.    Milton. 

4.  To  be  without. 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies.  Richardson. 

5.  To  need  ;  to  have  occasion  for,  as  useful,  proper, 
or  requisite.  Our  manners  want  correction.  In  win- 
ter we  want  a  fire  ;  in  summer  we  want  cooling 
breezes.  We  all  want  more  public  spirit  and  more 
virtue. 

6.  To  wish  for;  to  desire.  Every  man  wants  a  lit- 
tle preeminence  over  his  neighbor.  Many  want  that 
which  they  can  not  obtain,  and  which,  if  they  could 
obtain,  would  certainly  ruin  them. 

What  wants  my  son  ?  Addison. 

WANT,  (waunt,)  v.  i.  To  be  deficient;  not  to  be  suf- 
ficient. 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 

What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind.        Pope. 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  be  lacking. 

No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  missed  ;  not  to  be  present.  The  jury  was 
full,  wanting  one. 

4.  To  fall  short ;  to  be  lacking. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew.  Dryden. 

WANT' AGE,  71.    Deficiency  ;  that  which  is  wanting. 
WANT'ED,  pp.     Needed  ;  desired. 
WANT'ING,  ppr.    Needing;  lacking;  desiring. 

2.  a.  Absent ;  deficient.  One  of  the  twelve  is 
wanting.  We  have  the  means,  but  the  application  is 
wanting. 

3.  Slack  ;  deficient.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  ex- 
ertion. 

WANT'LESS,  a.  Having  no  want;  abundant ;  fruit- 
ful. Warner. 

WAN'TON,  a.  [W.  gwantan,  apt  to  run  off,  variable, 
fickle,  wanton  ;  gwantu,  to  thrust,  to  sever ;  allied 
probably  to  wander.] 

1.  Wandering  or  roving  in  gayety  or  sport ;  sport- 
ive ;  frolicsome  ;  darting  aside,  or  one  way  and  the 
other.     Wanton  boys  kill  flies  for  sport. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd.  Shale. 

2.  Moving  or  flying  loosely ;  playing  in  the  wind. 

She 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Disheveled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.  Milton. 

3.  Wandering  from  moral  rectitude  ;  licentious  ; 
dissolute;  indulging  in  sensuality  without  restraint; 
as,  men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity.     Roscommon. 


My  plenteous  joya, 
Wanton  in  fullness. 


Slink. 


4.  More  appropriately,  deviating  from  the  rules  of 
chastity;  lewd;  lustful;  lascivious;  libidinous. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 

Lascivious,  wanton.  Shak. 

Ye  have   lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton.  — 

5.  Disposed  to  unchastity  ;  indicating  wantonness. 
I'd.  iii. 

6.  Loose ;  unrestrained  ;  running  to  excess. 
How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise  1    Addison. 

7.  Luxuriant ;  overgrown. 

What  we  by  day  lop  overgrown, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton. 

8.  Extravagant ;  as,  wanton  dress.  Milton. 

9.  Not  regular ;  not  turned  or  formed  with  regu- 
larity. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green.  Milton. 

WAN'TON,  7i.    A  lewd  person  ;  a  lascivious  man  or 
woman.  South.     Shak. 

2.  A  trifler  ;  an  insignificant  flutterer.  Shak. 

3.  A  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Peace,  my  wanton.     [Little  used.]  B.  Jonson. 

WAN'TON,  v.  i.    To  rove  and   ramble  without  re- 
straint, rule,  or  limit ;  to  revel ;  to  play  loosely. 
Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

Her  gulden  tresses  wanton  in  the  wind.  Anon. 

2.  To  ramble  in  lewdness  ;  to  play  lasciviously. 

Prior. 

3.  To  move  briskly  and  irregularly. 
WAN'TON-ING,  ppr.     Roving;  flying  loosely  ;  play- 
ing without  restraint;  indulging  in  licentiousness. 

WAN'TON-IZE,  v.  i.    To  behave  wantonly.     [Not 

in  use.] 
WAN'TON-LY,  adn.     Loosely  ;  without  regularity  or 

restraint;  sportively;  gayly  ;  playfully  ;  lasciviously. 
WAN'TON-NESS,  71.     Sportiveness  ;  gayety  ;  frolic- 

someness  ;  waggery. 

As  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wantonness.  Shak. 


2.  Licentiousness  ;  negligence  of  restraint. 
The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  8 

into  wantonness. 

3.  Lasciviousness  ;  lewdness.    Rom.  xiii.    2  Pet  ii. 
WANT'-WIT,  71.     [toant  and  wit]     One  destitute  of 

wit  or  sense  ;  a  fool.     [Not  in  ranch  use.]  Slink. 

WAN'TY,  71.     [D.  want,  cordage,  tackling.     Qu.] 

A  broad  strap  of  leather,  used  for  binding  a  load 
upon  the  hack  of  a  beast.     [Local.]  Tusser. 

WAP'A-CUT,  71.  The  spotted  owl  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Strix  Wapacuthu,  a  nocturnal  accipitrine  bird  of 
pjey,  about  two  feet  long. 

Wa'P£D,  (wapt,)  a.  [from  the  root  of  L.  vapulo,  to 
strike,  and  awhap,  whap,  which  the  common  people 
in  New  England  use  and  pronounce  71*071.] 

Dejected  ;  cast  down  ;  crushed  by  misery.  [Not 
in  use.]  Shak. 

WAP'EN-TaKE,  )  n.  [Sax.  watpem-tae  ;  but  it  is  rather 

WAP'EN-TAC,  \  Gothic,  as  this  division  of  a 
county  was  peculiar  to  the  northern  counties;  wm- 
pen,  a  weapon,  and  tac,  tact,  touch  ;  Goth,  tekan. 
(See  Touch.)  This  name  had  its  origin  in  a  custom 
of  touching  lances  or  spears  when  the  hundreder  or 
chief  entered  on  his  office.  "  Cum  quis  accipiebat 
praefecturam  wapentachii,  die  statuto  in  loco  ubi 
consueverant  congregari,  omnes  majorcs  natu  contra 
eum  conveniebant,  et  descendente  eo  de  equo  suo, 
omnes  assurgebant  ei.  Ipse  vero  erecta  lancea  sua, 
ab  omnibus  secundum  morem  fcedus  accipiebat  ; 
omnes  enim  quotquot  venissent  cum  lanceis  suis  ip- 
sius  hastam  tangebant,  et  ita  se  confirtnabant  per 
contactum  armorum,  pace  palam  concessa.  Wiepnu 
enim  arma  sonat ;  tac,  tactus  est  —  hac  de  causa 
totus  ille  conventus  dicitur  Wapcntac,  eo  quod  per 
tactum  armorum  suorum  ad  invicem  coufoederati 
sunt."  LL.  Edward  Confessor,  33.     Wilkins, 

Lye  seems  to  doubt  this  explanation  of  the  word 
wapcntac,  because  the  word  tac  is  not  found  in  the 
Saxon.  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  that  the 
word  is  known  only  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
the  Gothic  dialects  prevailed  ;  and  surely  the  word 
must  have  been  understood  in  the  age  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.] 

In  some  northern  counties  of  England,  a  division 
or  district,  answering  to  the  Hundred  or  Cantred 
in  other  counties.  Yorkshire  is  divided  into  wapen- 
takes, instead  of  hundreds.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  meeting,  supra. 

Sddcn.     Blackstone.     Wilkins. 

WAP'IN-SCHA  W,  71.  An  exhibition  of  arms,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  individual,  made  at  certain 
seasons  in  each  district.  [Scottish.]  Jamicson,  W.  Scott. 

WAP'I-TI,  71.*  This  word  is  used  in  books  for  the 
North  American  stag,  (Cervus  Canadensis.)  But  in 
America,  the  animal  is  incorrectly  called  Elk.  The 
true  elk  is  the  Cervus  Alces,  often  called  Moose. 

WAPP,  71.  In  a  ship,  the  rope  with  which  the  shrouds 
are  set  taught  in  wale-knots.  Cyc. 

WAP'PE,  71.  A  species  of  cur,  said  to  be  so  called 
from  his  voice.  His  only  use  is  to  alarm  the  family 
by  barking,  when  any  person  approaches  the  house. 

Cyc. 

WAP'P£N-ED,  a.  The  wappened  widow,  in  Timon 
of  Athens,  is  one  who,  though  her  charms  have 
been  enjoyed  by  another,  can  wed  again  because  she 
has  gold.  Stevens. 

WAP'PER,  71.  A  fish  ;  a  name  given  by  some  to  the 
smaller  species  of  the  river  gudgeon.  Cyc. 

WAR,  (waur,)  71.  [Sax.  war;  Fr.  guerre;  It.  Sp.  and 
Port,  guerra;  D.  warren,  to  quarrel,  wrangle,  entan- 
gle :  Dan.  virrcr ;  G.  verwirrcn,  to  perplex,  embroil, 
disturb.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  strive, 
struggle,  urge,  drive,  or  to  turn,  to  twist.] 

1.  A  contest  between  nations  or  states,  carried  on 
by  force,  either  for  defense,  or  for  revenging  insults 
and  redressing  Wrongs,  for  the  extension  of  com- 
merce or  acquisition  of  territory,  or  for  obtaining  and 
establishing  the  superiority  and  dominion  of  one  over 
the  other.  These  objects  are  accomplished  by  the 
slaughter  or  capture  of  troops,  and  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  ships,  towns,  and  property.  Among 
rude  nations,  war  is  often  waged  and  carried  on  for 
plunder.  As  war  is  the  contest  of  nations  or  states, 
it  always  implies  that  such  contest  is  authorized  by 
the  monarch  or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation. 
When  war  is  commenced  by  attacking  a  nation  in 
peace,  it  is  called  an  offensive  war,  and  such  attack 
is  aggressive.  When  war  is  undertaken  to  repel  in- 
vasion or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  it  is  called  defen- 
sive, and  a  defensive  war  is  considered  as  justifiable. 
Very  few  of  the  wars  that  have  desolated  nations 
and  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  have  been  justifia- 
ble. Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  the  preva- 
lence of  Christian  principles  might  ultimately  extin- 
guish the  spirit  of  war,  and  if  the  ambition  to  be 
great,  might  yield  to  the  ambition  of  being  good. 

Preparation  for  war  is  sometimes  the  best  security  for  peace. 

Anon. 

2.  In  poetical  language,  instruments  of  war. 

His  complement  of  stores,  ar.tl  total  war.  Prior. 

3.  Poetically,  forces  ;  army. 

O'er  the  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  theix  war.  hfiUon. 
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WAR 

4.  The  profession  of  arms ;  art  of  war  ;  as,  a  fierce 
man  of  war.     Is.  ii.     Wisdom. 

5.  Hostility  ;  state  of  opposition  or  contest ;  act  of 
opposition.  Shak. 

6.  Enmity  ;  disposition  to  contention. 

The  words  of  his   mouth  were   smoother  than  butter,  but 
war  was  in  his  heart.  —  Ps.  Iv. 

Man-of-war;  in  naval  affairs,  a  national  ship  of 
large  size,  armed  and  equipped  for  attack  or  de- 
fense. 

Holy  war ;  a  crusade  ;  a  war  undertaken  to  deliver 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from  infidels.    These  holy 
wars  were  carried  on  by  most  unholy  means. 
WAR,  v.  i.    To  make  war ;  to  invade  or  attack  a  na- 
tion or  state  with  force  of  arms  ;  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties ;  or  to  be  in  a  state  of  contest  by  violence. 
He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war.  —  <2  Sam.  xxii. 
And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites.  — Num.  xxxi. 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy  1      Shak. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently  ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  opposition. 

Lusts  which  war  against  the  soul —  1  Pet.  ii. 
WAR,  v.  t    To  make  war  upon  ;  as,  to  war  the  Scot 
[JVot  used.] 
2.  To  carry  on  a  contest. 
That  thou  mightest  war  a  good  warfare.—  1  Tim.  i. 
WAR'-BeAT,         )  a.     [war  and  beat.]     Worn  down 
WAR'-BeAT-BN,  j      in  war.  J.  Barlow. 

WAR'-BE-ReAV'-ED,  a.    Bereaved  by  war. 

Ho  witt. 
WAR'BLE,  (wor'bl,)  v.  c,  [Gr.  wirbdn,  to  turn, 
whirl,  warble  ;  wirbel,  a  whirl,  a  vortex  ;  wirbclbein, 
a  turning-bone  or  joint,  L.  vertebra  ;  Dan.  hvirvler, 
Eng.  to  whirl.  These  words  are  ail  of  one  family  ; 
L.  verto,  Eng.  veer,  vary,  &c] 

1.  To  quaver  a  sound  or  the  voice  ;  to  modulate 
with  turns  or  variations.  Certain  birds  are  remark- 
able for  warbling  their  songs. 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

And  touch  the  warbled  string.  Milton. 

3.  To  utter  musically  ;  to  be  modulated. 

If  she  be  right  invoked  with  warbled  song.         Milton. 
Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay.  Trumbull. 

WAR'BLE,  v.  i.    To  be  quavered  or  modulated. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  throat.        Gay. 

2.  To  be  uttered  melodiously  ;  as,  warbling  lays. 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow.     Sidney. 

3.  To  sing. 

Birds  on  the  brandies  warbling.  Milton. 

WAR'BLE,  n.  A  quavering  modulation  of  the  voice ; 
a  song.  Gray. 

WAR'BL£D,  pp.  Quavered;  modulated;  uttered 
musically. 

WAR'BLEll,  n.  A  singer;  a  songster;  used  of 
birds. 

In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo.  Tirkel. 
2.  The  common  name  of  a  genus  of  small  birds, 
(Sylvia,)  comprising  most  of  the  small  woodland 
songsters  of  Europe  and  North  America.  They  feed 
on  insects,  and  are  very  lively  and  active.  The  blue- 
bird is  arranged  by  some  as  a  species  of  the  genus. 
Ed.  Encyc.     Wilson. 

WAR'BLES,  (wor'blz,)  n.  In  farriery,  small,  hard 
tumors  on  the  backs  of  horses,  occasioned  by  the 
heat  of  the  saddle  in  traveling,  or  by  the  uneasiness 
of  its  situation ;  also,  small  tumors  produced  by  the 
larvasof  the  gadrty,  in  the  backs  of  horses,  cattle, 
&.C.  Cyc. 

WAR'BuING,  ppr.  Quavering  the  voice;  modu- 
lating notes  ;  singing. 

2.  a.  Filled  with  musical  notes  ;  as,  the  warbling 
glade.  Trumbull.  ° 

WAR'BLING,  n.  The  act  of  shaking  or  modulating 
notes ;  singing. 

WAR'BLING-LY,  adv.    In  a  warbling  manner. 

WAR'-€OUN-CIL,  n.     A  council  of  war. 

WARD,  in  composition,  as  in  toward,  homeward-,  is  tile 
Sax.  wcard,  from  the  root  of  L.  verto,  &.c.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  L.  versus.  „ 

WARD,  (waurd,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wcardian  ;  Sw.  varda  ; 
Dan.  vmrgcr ;  probably  from  Sax.  warian,  werian ; 
Goth,  waryan ;  D.  weeren,  to  defend,  guard,  prevent ; 
W.  gwaru,  to  fend  ;  allied  to  wary,  aware;  Fr.  gar- 
der,  for  guarder,  It.  guardare,  Sp.  guardar.  Tile  pri- 
mary sense  is,  to  repel,  to  keep  off;  hence,  to  stop  ; 
hence,  to  defend  by  repelling  or  other  means.] 

1.  To  guard  ;  to  keep  m  safety  ;  to  watch. 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  no  living  wight 

To  ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

[In  tli  is  sense,  ward  is  obsolete,  as  we  have  adopted 
the  French  of  the  same  word,  to  guard.  We  now 
never  apply  ward  to  the  thing  to  be  defended,  but  al- 
ways to  the  thing  against  which  it  is  to  be  defended. 
We  ward  off  a.  blow  or  dagger,  and  we  guard  a  per- 
son or  place.] 

2.  To  defend  ;  to  protect. 


Tell  him  it  • 
From  thous: 


■as  a  hand  that  warded  him 
ad  dangers. 


[Obs.]     [See  the  remark,  supra.] 
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3.  To  fend  off;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside  any  thing 
mischievous  that  approaches. 

Now  wards  a  falling  blow,  now  strikes  again.  Daniel. 

The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage.  -  Addison. 

Vt  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of  warding  c/fthc 
force  of  objections.  Watts. 

[  Phis  is  the  present  use  of  ward.     To  ward  o^is 
now  the  more  general  expression  ;  nor  can  I,  with 
Johnson,  think  it  less  elegant.] 
WARD,  (waurd,)  v.  i.    To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 
fObs.) 
2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 
She  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other  shirt,  than  to  ward  and  go 

back.  Sidney. 

And  on  their  warding  arms  light  bucklers  bear.  Dryden. 

WARD,  n.    Watch ;  act  of  guarding. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watcii  and  ward.    Spenser. 

2.  Garrison;  troops  to  defend  a  fort;  as,  small 
wards  left  in  forts.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

3.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 

For  want  of  other  ward, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  his  front  to  guard.  Dryden. 

4.  A  fortress  ;  a  strong  hold.  Shak. 

5.  One  whose  business  is  to  guard,  watch,  and  de- 
fend ;  as,  a  f\ve-ioard. 

6.  A  certain  district,  division,  or  quarter  of  a  town 
or  city,  committed  to  an  alderman.  There  are  twen- 
ty-six wards  in  London. 

7.  Custody  ;  confinement  under  guard.  Pharaoh 
put  his  butler  and  baker  in  ward.     Gen.  xl. 

8.  A  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 
See  Blackstone's  chapter  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
guardian  and  ward. 

9.  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  commands,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 
ward.  Sliak. 

10.  Guardianship  ;  right  over  orphans. 

It  is  inconvenient  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards  and  marriages  ofgen- 
tlemen's  children  should  be  in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those 
lords.  Spenser. 

11.  The  division  of  a  forest. 

12.  The  division  of  a  hospital. 

13.  A  part  of  a  lock  which  corresponds  to  its  prop- 
er key. 

WARD'ED,  pp.     Guarded. 

Warded  off;  prevented  from  attacking  or  injuring. 
WARD'/5N,  7i.     A  keeper  ;  a  guardian. 

2.  An  officer  who  keeps  or  guards  ;  a  keeper  ;  as, 
the  warden  of  the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. 

3.  A  large  pear. 

Warden  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  in  England,  an  officer 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cinque  ports,  with  a 
salary  of  £3U00  a  year.  Brande. 

Warden  of  a  college,  is  the  master  or  president. 
WARD'£N-SHIP,  )  n.    The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
WARD'.EN-RY,      (      warden. 
WARD'ER,  n.    A  keeper ;  a  guard. 

The  warders  of  the  gate.  Dryden. 

2.  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade 
fight.  Shak. 

Wardens  of  the  Tower;  officers  who  attend  state 
prisoners. 
WARD'ING,  ppr.  Guarding;  defending. 
WARD'-MoTE,  n.  [ward  and  Sax.,  mote,  meeting.] 
In  London,  a  meeting  of  the  ward  ;  also,  a  court  of 
the  ward,  whose  province  is  to  present  defaults  in 
matters  relating  to  the  watch,  police,  &c. 

P.  Cue.     Brande. 
WARD'RoBE,  n.     [ward  and  robe  ;  Fr.  garde-robe.] 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  where  clothes  or  wearing 
apparel  is  kept. 

2.  A  portable  closet  for  hanging  up  clothes. 

3.  Wearing  apparel  in  general. 
WARD'ROOM,  71.      [ward  and  room.]      In  a  ship,  a 

room  over  the  gunroom,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess.     Mar.  Diet. 
WARD'SHIP,  71.    Guardianship;  care  and  protection 
of  a  ward. 

2.  Right  of  guardianship. 

Wardship  is  incident  to  tenure  in  socage.  Blackslone. 

3.  Pupilage  ;  state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

K.  Charles. 
WARD'-STAFF,  n.    A  constable's  or   watchman's 

s't'aff. 
WARE,  pret.   of  Wear.     [Obs.]     [It  is  now  written 

Wore.] 
WaRE,  a.     [Sax.  war;  Dan.  voir.      It  belongs  to  the 

root  of  ward.     We  never  use  ware  by  itself;  but  we 

use  it  in  aware,  beware,  and  in  wary.    It  was  formerly 

in  use.] 

1.  Being  in  expectation  of;  provided  against.  2 
Tim.  iv. 

2.  Wary  ;  cautious.  Milton. 
WARE,  v.  i.    To  take  heed  of. 

Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.     [065.]        Dryden. 
[We  now  use  Beware  as  a  single  word,  though 
in  fact  it  is  not.] 
WARE,  v.  t.     In  seamanship.     See  Wear,  No.  5. 
WaRE,  7i.;  pi.  Wares.     [Sax.  ware;   D    wuar;   G. 
■waare  ;  Sw.  vara  ;  Dan.  vure.] 

Goods  ;  commodities  ;  merchandise  ;  usually  in  the 
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plural ;  but  we  say,  China  ware,  earthen  wore,  pot- 
ters' ware.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  singular,  and 
may  be  so  used  still. 

Let  the  dark  shop  commend  the  ware.  Cleaveland. 

Sea  ware;  a  marine  plant,  a  species  of  Fucus. 

Lee. 
WaRE'FUL,  a.     [from  ware,  wary.]     Wary  ;  watch- 
ful ;  cautious.     [J\Tot  used.] 
WaRE'FIJL-NESS,     7t.       Wariness ;     cautiousness. 

[Obs.] 
WARE'HOUSE,  m.     [ware  and  house.]     A  storehouse 

for  goods.  jlddison. 

WARE'HOUSE,  (-houz,)  v.  t.  To  deposit  or  secure 
in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  warehouse  of  the  government 
or  custom-house  stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are 
paid. 
WARE'ITOUS-SD,  (-houzd,)  pp.     Placed   in  a  store 

for  safe  keeping. 
WARE'HOUS-ING,  ppr.     Repositing  in  a  store  for 

safe  keeping. 
WARE'HOUS-ING,  ii.    The  act  of  placing  goods  in 
a  warehouse,  or  in  a  custom-house  store. 

Warehousing  system;  an  arrangement  for  lodging 
imported  articles  in  the  custom-house  stores,  without 
payment  of  duties,  until  they  are  taken  out  for  home 
consumption.  If  reexported,  they  are  not  charged 
with  a  duty.  P.  Cyc. 

WaRE'LESS,  a.    Unwary ;  incautious.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 
2.  Suffered  unawares.     [Obs.] 
WARE'LY,  adv.    Cautiously.    [Obs.]    [See  Warily.] 
WAR'FaRE,  71.     [?var  and  fare,  Sixs.faran,  to  go.] 

1.  Military  service  ;  military  life ;  war. 

•  The  Philistines   gathered   their  armies  for  warfare.  —  1  Sam. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle  with  spiritual  enemies. 
The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  —2  Cor.  x. 

WAR'FARE,  v.  i.  To  lead  a  military  life  ;  to  carry 
on  continual  wars. 

In  that  credulous,  xoarfaring  age.    [Little  used.]       Camden. 
WAR'FIELI),  ii.     Field  of  war  or  battle. 
WAR'HA-BLE,  a.     [war  and  L.  habdis.] 

Fit  for  war.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WAR'WHOOP,  n.     [war  and   whoop.]     The    savage 

yell  of  war  ;  a  yell  uttered  on  entering  into  battle. 
WA'RI-LV,    adv.     [from    wary.]      Cautiously  ;    with 
timorous  prudence  or  wise  foresight.    Great  enter- 
prises are  to  he  conducted  warily.     Change  of  laws 
shoubi  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 

WAR'INE,  7i.  A  species  of  monkey  of  South  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  group  of  sapajous. 

Diet.  Nat.  Hist. 
Wa'RI-NESS,  «.     Caution  ;    prudent  care    to  foresee 
and  guard  against  evil.    The  road  was  so  slippery, 
and   the  danger  so  great,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
proceed  with  wuriness. 

To  determine  what  are  little  things  in  religion,  great  wariness  is 
to  be  used.  Spral. 

WAR'ING, ppr.     Turning  a  ship  by  her  stern  to  the 

wind. 
WAR'-IN-StJR'ANCE,  n.     Insurance  on  vessels  in 

tiine  of  war,  which  enhances  premiums.  Jefferson. 
WARK,  7i.     Work  ;  a  building.  Spenser. 

[It  is  obsolete,  except  in  Bulwark.] 
WAR'LIKE,  a.f  [war  and   like.]     Fit  for  war;    dis- 
posed for  war  ;  as,  a  warlike  state. 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men.  SliaJc. 

2.  Military;  pertaining  to  war;  us,  warlike  toll. 

Milton. 

3.  Having  a  martial  appearance. 

4.  Having  the  appearance  of  war. 
WAR'LIKE-NESS,  71.     A  warlike  disposition  or  char- 
acter.    [Little  used.]  Sandys. 

WAR'LIiNG,  71.  One  often  quarreled  with  ;  a  word 
coined,  perhaps,  to  rhyme  witii  darling.  [Not  in 
use.]  Camden. 

WAR'LOCK,  j  71.     [  War-loga,  in  Saxon,  signifies  per- 

WAR'LUCK,  (  fidious,  false  to  covenants.  Ou.  ice. 
vard-lookr.] 

A  male  witch  ;  a  wizard.  Dryden. 

[This  word  is  not  in  use.] 

WARM,  (waurm,)  a.  [Goth.  D.  and  G.  warm;  Sax. 
wearm;  Sw.  anil  Dan.  varmj  Ant.  L.  formus.  This 
wold  is  probably  a  derivative  from  the  root  of  L. 
fervco,  whence fcrmentum,  Eng.  barm.     See  Swarm.] 

1.  Having  heat  in  a  moderate  degree ;  not  cold  ; 
as,  warm  blood  ;  inarm  milk.  The  flesh  of  living  an- 
imals is  warm,  if  their  blood  is  warm.  But  some  ani- 
mals have  not  warm  blood. 

2.  Subject  to  heat ;  having  prevalence  of  heat,  or 
little  or  no  winter;  as,  the  warm  climate  of  Egypt. 

3.  Zealous  ;  anient ;  as,  to  be  warm  in  the  cause 
of  our  country  or  of  religion. 

Each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart.  Pope. 

4.  Habitually  ardent  or  passionate;  keen;  irrita- 
ble ;  as,  a  warm  temper. 

5.  Easily  excited  or  provoked  ;  irritable ;  as,  warm 
passions. 

6.  Violent ;  furious  ;  as,  a  warm  contest.  We 
shall  have  warm  work  to-day. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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7.  Busy  in  action  ;  heated  in  action  ;  ardent,  lie 
■warm  in  fight. 

8.  Fanciful;  enthusiastic;  as,  a  warm  head. 

9.  Vigorous  ;  sprightly. 

Now  warm  in  youth,  now  withering  in  thy  bloom, 

Lost  in  ft  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pojte. 

10.  Warm  colors,  in  painting,  are  those  which  have 
yellow  or  yellow-red  for  I  heir  basis, 'and  are  opposed 
to  cola  colors,  which  are  blue  and  its  compounds. 

Jucehjn. 
WARM,  ?).  t.     [Sax.  wearmian  ;  Goth,  marmyak  ] 
"1.  To  communicate  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  ; 
as,  a  stove  warms  an  apartment ;  the  sun  in  summer 
warms  the  earth,  and  gives  life  to  vegetation. 

2.  To  make  engaged  or  earnest ;  to  interest ;  to 
engage  ;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in  ;  as,  to  warm  the 
heart  with  love  or  zeal. 

1  formerly  wanned  inv  head  with  reading  controversial  writings. 

Pope. 

WARM,  v.  i.  To  become  moderately  heated.  The 
earth  soon  warms  in  a  clear  day  in  summer. 

2.  To  become  ardent  or  animated.  The  speaker 
should  warm  as  he  proceeds  in  the  argument,  for  as 
he  becomes  animated,  lie  excites  more  interest  in  his 
audience. 

WARM'-ED,  pp.     Moderately  heated;   made  ardent; 

excited. 
WARM'-HEXRT-ED,    a.      Noting  lively  interest   or 

affection  ;  cordial  ;  sincere  ;  hearty. 
WARM'ING,  ppr.     Making  moderately  hot;  making 

Ardent  or  zealous. 
WARM'ING-PAN,  n.     [warm  and  pan.]     A  covered 

pan  with  a  long  handle,  for  warming  a  bed  with  ig- 
nited coals. 
WARM'lNG-SToNE,7i.     [warm  and  stone.)     A  stone 

dug  in  Cornwall,  which  retains  heat  a  great  while. 

Kay. 
VVARM'LY,  rvdo.     With  gentle  heat.  Milton. 

"2.  Eagerly;   earnestly;   ardently;    as,  to  espouse 

warmlu  the  cause  of  Bible  societies. 
WARM'NESS,  I  n.     Gentle   heat;   as,  the  warmth  of 
WARMTH,        I      the  blood. 

"2.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  interest ;   zeal  ; 

ardor  ;  fervor  ;  as,  the  warmth  of  love  or  of  piety. 

3.  Earnestness  ;  eagerness.  The  cause  of  the 
Greeks  has  been  espoused  with  warmth  by  all  parties 
in  free  countries. 

4.  Some  degree  of  anger  or  resentment;  excite- 
ment ;  animation  ;  as,  the  warntth  of  passion.  The 
preacher  declaimed  with  great  warmth  against  the 
vices  of  the  age, 

5.  Fancifulness  ;  enthusiasm  ;  as,  warmth  of  head. 

Temple. 

6.  In  painting,  that  glowing  effect  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  warm  colors,  [see  Warm,]  and  also 
from  the  use  of  transparent  colors,  in  tile  process  of 
glazing;  opposed  to  leaden  coldness.  Jocclyn, 

WARN,  (waurn,)  V.  1.  [Sax.  waruian  ;  Sw.  varna  ; 
G.  warnen  ;  formed  on  the  root  of  ware,  wary,  Sax. 
warian.  This  is  our  garnish,  as  used  in  law,  Norm. 
garnisher ;  also  garner,  for  gnarncr,  to  warn,  to  ad- 
monish or  give  notice.] 

1.  To  give  notice  of  approaching  or  probable  dan- 
ger or  evil,  that  it  may  be  avoided  ;  to  caution  against 
any  thing  that  may  prove  injurious. 

Jutnrna  warns  the  Dannian  chief 

Ot  Lausus'  danger.  Dryden. 

Being  warned  by  God  in  a  dream,  that  llj.-y  should  not  return  to 

Herod,  the)  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way. — 

Matt.  ii. 

2.  To  caution  against  evil  practices.     1  Thcss.  V. 

3.  To  admonish  of  any  duty. 

Cornelius  —  was  warned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel  to  scud  for 
thee.  — Acts  x. 

4.  To  inform  previously  ;  to  give  notice  to.  Shak. 

Warned  of  the  ensuing  fight.  Dryden. 

5.  To  notify  by  authority  ;  to  summon  ;  as,  to 
worn  the  citizens  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  ;  to  warn 
soldiers  to  appear  on  parade. 

6.  To  ward  off.     [JYot  in  use.]  Spenser. 
WARN'/.'D,  pp.     Cautioned  against  danger;  admon- 
ished of  approaching  evil  ;  notified. 

WAR.VER,  n.     An  admonisher. 

WARN'ING,  ppr.  Cautioning  against  danger:  ad- 
monishing; giving  notice  to;  summoning  to  meet  or 
appear. 

WARN'ING,  n.  Caution  against  danger,  or  against 
faults  or  evil  practices  which  incur  danger. 

Could  teaming  make  tie'  world  more  just  or  wise.       Dryden. 
Hear  the  word  at  iny  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me. 
—  Ezek.  i,i. 

2.  Previous  notice  ;  as.  a  short  warning.  He  had  a 
month's  warning.  Dri/den. 

WAR'-OF-FICE,  ?j.  An  office  in  wmch  the  military 
affairs  of  a  country  are  superintended  and  managed. 

WARP,  (waurp,)  n.  [Sax.  wcarp  ;  D  werp,  a  cast  or 
throw.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  In  manufactures,  the  threads  which  are  extended 
lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the  woof. 

2.  In  a  ship,  a  lope  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  ship  or  boat ;  a  towing-line. 

Mar.  Diet. 

3.  In  agriculture,  a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 
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land  by  marine  tides,  by  which  a  rich  alluvial  soil  is 
formed.     [Local.]  Lyetl. 

4.  In  cows,  a  premature  casting  of  the  young.  [See 
the  verb.]  [Local.] 
WARP,  v.i.  [Sax.  weorpan,  wurpan,  wijrpan,  to  throw, 
to  return  ;  G.  werfen,  to  cast  or  throw,  to  whelp  ;  0. 
werpea,  to  throw  or  fling,  to  whelp,  kitten,  or  litter  ; 
Dan.  nerpcr,  to  lay  eggs  ;  aarper,  to  tow  ;  Sw.  vdrpa, 
to  lay  eggs  ;  Ir.  and  Gaelic,  fiaram,  to  bend,  twist,  in- 
cline.] 

1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted  out  of  a  straight 
direction  ;  as,  a  board  warps  in  seasoning,  or  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  by  shrinking. 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  another,  to  keep  it 
from  casting  or  warping.  Moron. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,  true,  or  proper 
course  ;  to  deviate. 

There's  our  commission, 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Shak. 

Med, inks 
My  favor  hr-re  begins  lo  warp.  Shak. 

3.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion  ;  to 
turn  and  wave,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects.  The 
following  use  of  warp  is  inimitably  beautiful : 

As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 
Waved  round  lie'  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind.  Milton. 

4.  To  slink;  to  cast  the  young  prematurely;  as 
cows. 


Iu  an  inclosure,  near  a  dog-kennel, 
warped.     [Local.] 


ght  heifers  out  of  twenty 
Cyc. 


WARP,  n.  t.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape,  or  out  of 
a  straight  direction,  by  contraction.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  warps  boards  and  timber. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction  ;  to  cause 
to  bend  or  incline  ;  to  pervert. 

This  first  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind.  Dryden. 

1  llavo  no  private  considerations  lo  warp  me  iu  this  controversy. 

Addison. 
Zeal,  lo  a  degree  of  warmth  able  to  warp  the  sacred  rule  of  God's 
word.  Locke. 

3.  In  seamen's  language,  to  tow  or  move  with  a 
line  or  warp  attached  to  buoys,  to  anchors,  or  to 
other  ships,  &c,  by  which  means  a  ship  is  drawn 
usually  in  a  bending  course,  or  with  various  turns. 

4.  In  rural  economy,  to  cast  the  young  prematurely. 
[  Loral.  ] 

5.  In  agriculture,  to  let  in  the  tide,  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  the  ground  by  a  deposit  of  warp  or 
slimy  substance.  Warp  here  is  the  throw,  or  that 
which  is  cast  by  the  water.  [Local  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  Kng.]  Cyc. 

6.  In  rope-making,  to  run  the  yarn  off  the  w'nehes 
into  hauls  to  be  tarred. 

To  warp  water,  in  Shukspeure,  for  freeze  it,  is  forced 
and  unusual ;  indeed,  it  is  not  English. 

WARP'£D,  (worpt,)  pp.  Twisted  by  shrinking  or 
seasoning;  turned  out  of  the  true  direction;  per- 
verted; moved  with  a  warp;  enriched  with  warp, 
as  land. 

WARP'ING,  ppr.  Turning  or  twisting;  causing  to 
incline  ;  perverting;  moving  with  a  warp;  enriching 
with  warp,  as  land. 

WARP'INC.-IIOOK,  n.  A  hook  used  by  rope-makers 
for  banning  the  yarn  on,  when  warping  into  hauls 
for  tarring.  Cyc. 

WARP'ING-PoST,  n.  A  strong  post  used  in  warping 
rope  yarn.  Cyc. 

WAR'-PEOME,  7i.     A  plume  worn  in  war. 

WAR'-PROOF,  n.  [war  and  proof.]  Valor  tried  by 
war. 

WAR'RANT,  (wor'rant.)  v.  t.  [Gaelic,  barantas,  a 
warrant  or  pledge  ;  buranta,  a  warrantee  or  surety  ; 
W.  gwarantu,  to  warrant  or  guaranty  ;  gwarant,  war- 
rant, attestation,  authority,  security;  said  to  be  from 
gwar,  smooth,  placid,  secure  ;  Norm,  garranty,  war- 
ranted, proved;  garren,  (guarren,)  a  warren;  Fr. 
garantir,  (guarantir.)  to  warrant ;  garenne,  a  warren; 
It.  gnarentirc.  This  is  from  the  root  of  guard,  war- 
ren, a.:i  i?ary.  The  primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to 
stop  or  hold,  or  to  repel,  anil  thus  guard  by  resisting 
danger;  as  we  say,  to  keep  off".  Hence  the  sense 
of  security.  The  Welsh  sense  of  smooth,  placid,  is 
derivative,  either  from  security,  or  from  repressing. 
See  Guard  and  Garri  orv.] 

1.  To  authorize  ;  to  give  authority  or  power  to  do 
or  forbear  any  thing,  by  which  the  person  authorized 
is  secured  or  saved  harmless  from  any  loss  or  damage 
by  the  act.  A  commission  warrant*  an  officer  to  seize 
an  enemy.  We  are  not  warranted  to  resist  legitimate 
government,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

2.  To  maintain  ;  to  support  by  authority  or  proof. 

Reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may  salely  receive  it  as  true. 

Anon. 

3.  To  justify. 


WAR 

5.  To  declare  with  assurance. 

My  neck  is  as  smooth  as  Hilk,  1  warrant  ye.  L'  Eslranft. 

6.  In  law,  to  secure  to  a  grantee  an  estate  granted  ; 
to  assure. 

7  To  secure  to  a  purchaser  of  goods  the  title  to 
the  same;  or  to  indemnify  him  against  loss. 

8.  To  secure  to  a  purchaser  the  good  quality  of  the 
goods  sold.     [See  Warranty;] 

9.  To  assure  that  a  thing  is  what  it  appears  to  be, 
which  implies  a  covenant  to  make  good  any  delect 
or  loss  incurred  by  it. 

WAR'RANT,  n.  An  act,  instrument,  or  obligation, 
by  which  one  person  authorizes  another  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  has  not  otherwise  a  right  to  do  ;  an 
act  or  instrument  investing  one  with  a  right  or  au- 
thority, and  thus  securing  him  from  loss  or  damage  ; 
a  word  of  general  application. 

2.  A  precept  authorizing  an  officer  to  seize  an  of- 
fender and  bring  him  to  justice.  A  general  warrant 
to  seize  suspected  persons  is  illegal. 

3.  Authority  ;  power  that  authorizes  or  justifies 
any  act.  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  have  i  he  war- 
rant v(  Scripture.  We  have  the  warrant  of  natural 
right  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not  forbid  ;  hut  civility 
and  propriety  may  sometimes  render  things  improper 
which  natural  right  warrants. 

4.  A  commission  that  gives  authority,  or  that  jus- 
tifies. 

5.  A  voucher;  that  which  attests  or  proves 

6.  Right;  legality. 

There's  warraid  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left.     [06s.]    Shak. 

7.  A  writing  which  authorizes  a  person  to  receive 
money  or  other  thing. 

Warrant  of  attorney;  written  authority  given  by  a 
client  to  bis  attorney,  to  appear  for  him  in  court,  and 
to  suffer  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  confession 
in  favor  of  some  specified  person.  Bouvier. 

Land-warrant ;  a  warrant  issued  at  the  local  land- 
offices  of  the  United  States  to  purchasers  of  public 
lands,  on  the  surrender  of  which  at  the  general  land- 
office  at  Washington,  they  receive  a  conveyance 
from  the  government. 

Search-warrant ;  a  precept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  shops,  &c,  to  search  for  a  criminal,  or 
for  stolen  or  smuggled  goods. 

Warrant  officer;  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy-board,  such  as  the  master,  surgeon,  purser, 
&c,  of  a  ship. 
WAR'RANT-A-BLE,  a.  Authorized  by  commission, 
precept,  or  right ;  justifiable  ;  defensible.  The  seiz- 
ure of  a  thief  is  always  warrantable  by  law  and  jus- 
tice.    Falsehood  is  never  warrantable. 


True  loitiludi 
That  justice  t 


treat  exploits, 

id  thai  wisdom  guides. 


4.  To  secure  ;  to  exempt ;  to  privilege. 

I'd.  warrant  him  from  drowning. 
In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
1  can  not  be. 


His 


anil  shorl,  his  employment  warrantable. 
Sooth. 


WAR'RANT-A-BLE-NESS,  71.  The  quality  of  being 
justifiable.  Sidney. 

WAR'RANT-A-BLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  may  be 
justified  ;  justifiably.  Wake. 

WAR'KANT-ED,/i,».  Authorized  ;  justified  ;  secured  ; 
assured  by  covenant  or  by  implied  obligation. 

WAR-RAN-TEE',  71.  The  person  to  whom  land  or 
other  thing  is  warranted.  Ch.  Justice.  Parsons. 

WAR'RANT-ER,  n.  One  who  gives  authority  or 
legally  empowers. 

2.  One  who  assures,  or  covenants  to  assure;  one 
who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right,  or  to 
make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality  ;  as,  the 
warranter  of  a  horse. 

WAR'RANT-ING,  ppr.     Authorizing;  empowering. 
'  2.  Assuring  ;  securing  to  anothe   a  right,  or  cov- 
enanting to  make  good  a  defect  of    itle  in  lands,  or 
of  quality  in  goods. 

WAR'RAN-TISE,  71.  Authority  ;  security.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Slwk. 

WAR-RANT-OR',  n.     One  who  warrants. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  k.  In  law,  a  promise  or  covenant  by 
deed,  made  by  the  bargainer  for  himself  and  bis 
heirs,  to  warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and  bis 
heirs  again-t  all  men  iu  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate 
or  other  thing  granted.  Such  warranty  passes  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer,  from  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee, 
and  from  the  releaser  to  the  releasee.  Warranty  is 
real,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements  granted 
in  fee  or  for  life,  &c,  and  is  in  deed  or  in  law  ; 
and  personal,  when  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their 
quality. 

In  the  contract  of  insurances  there  are  also  certain 
warranties  which  induce  the  insurer  to  enter  into 
it,  as  that  the  vessel  is  seaworthy,  &.C. 

In  common  recoveries,  a  fictitious  person  is  called 
to  warranty.  In  the  sale  of  goods  or  personal  prop- 
erty, the  seller  warrants  the  title  ;  for  warranty  is 
express  or  implied.  If  a  man  sells  goods  which  are 
not  his  own,  or  which  he  has  no  right  to  sell,  the 
purchaser  may  have  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  And 
if  the  seller  expressly  warrants  the  goods  to  tie  sound 
and  not  defective,  and  they  prove  to  be  otherwise,  he 
must  indemnify  the  purchaser.  But  the  warranty 
must  be  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  not  afterward.  In 
general,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  the  quality 
of  the  goous  aoid  Blackstone. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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WAS 


WAS 


WAS 


2.  Authority ;  justificatory  mandate  or  precept. 

if  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  lo  ua,  nor  trivca  us 
any  warranty  to  disobey  likewise.  KeOiewelL. 

[In  this  sense,  Warrant  is  now  used.] 

3.  Security. 

The  slump  was  a  warranty  of  the  public.  Locke. 

WAR'RAN-TY,  v.  t.    To  warrant ;  to  guaranty. 
VVAR'BA  Y,  v.  t.     [Fr.  guerroyer,  from  guerre.']  , 

To  make  war  upon.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WARRE,  (wor,)  a.     [Sax.  wwrra,  for  wmrsa.] 

Worse.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

WAR'REN,  (wor'ren,)  n.  [from  the  root  of  wear,  an 
inclosed  place;  Fr.  garenue  ;  D.  waarande;  Goth. 
waryan,  Sax.  warian,  to  defend.  See  Guard,  War- 
rant, and  Warv.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

2.  In  law,  a  franchise  or  place  privileged  by  pre- 
scription or  grant  from  the  king,  for  keeping  beasts 
and  fowls.  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in  de- 
gree. '  i  the  park  ;  and  a  forest,  which  is  the  highest 
in  d  gnity,  comprehends  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  free 
wsrren.  Cue. 

J.  A  place  for  keeping  fish  in  a  river.  Cyc. 

WAR'REN-ER,  n.     The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Johnson. 
WAR'RI-AN"GLE,  (-ang'gl,)  n.    A  hawk. 

Ji  inswnrth. 
WAR'RIOR,  (war'yur,)  n.     [from  wor;  Fr.  guerrier  : 
It.  gucrriere  ;  Sp.  guerrero,  guerreador.] 

J.  In  a  general  sense,  a  soldier ;  a  man  engaged  in 
military  life. 
2.  Emphatically,  a  brave  man  ;  a  good  soldier. 
WAR'RIOR-ESS,'it.     A  female  warrior.        Spenser. 
WART,  7i.     [Sax.   weart;   D.  wrat;    G.  wane;    Sw. 
varta  :   L.  verruca  :  Ft',  verrue.] 

1.  A  firm,  arid,  harsh,  insensible  extuberance  of 
the  common  integuments  ;  found  chiefly  on  the 
hands.  Good. 

2.  [n  horses,  warts  are  spongy  excrescences  on  the 
hinder  pasterns,  which  suppurate.  Cyc. 

3.  A  sessile  gland  or  protuberance  on  trees. 

Lindley. 

WART'ED,  a.  In  botany,  having  little  knobs  on  the 
surface;  verrucose  ;  as,  a  wanted  capsule.  Murtyn. 

WART'LESS,  a.     Having  no  wart. 

WAll'-TORCH,  n.     The  torch  that  kindles  war. 

WART'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia, 
which  is  studded  with  hard,  warty  knobs  ;  also,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Heliotropium,  and  another  of  the 
genus  Lapsana.  Cyc.    Lee. 

WART'Y,  a.     Having  warts;    full  of  warts;  over- 
grown with  warts  ;  as,  a  warty  leaf.  Lee. 
2.  Of  the  nature  of  warts. 

WAR'-VVAST-ED,  a.     Wasted  by  war.     Coleridge. 

WAR'WHOOP,  n.  The  Indian  "yell  in  war.  [See 
VVarhoop.] 

WAR'-WoRN,  a.  [war  and  worn.]  Worn  with  mil- 
itary service  ;  as,  a  war-worn  coat ;  awar-worn  soldier. 

WA'RY,  a.f  [Sax.  war;  Ice.  var.  See  Ware  and 
Warn.] 

Cautious  of  danger ;  carefully  watching  and  guard- 
ing against  deception,  artifices,  and  dangers  ;  scru- 
pulous ;  timorously  prudent.  Old. .men  are  usually 
more  wary  than  the  young.  It  is  incumbent  on  a 
general  in  war  to  be  always  wary. 

WAS,  ivvoz,)  the  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb  ; 
Sax.  wesan;  Goth,  wesan;  L.  esse,  for  vesse,  to  be,  to 
exist,  whence  Eng.  is,  in  the  present  tense,  and  was, 
in  the  past ;  as,  '  was ;  he  was. 

WASH,  (wosh,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wtescan ,  G.waschcn;  D. 
wasschen.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution,  or  by  rubbing  in 
water  ;  as,  to  cash  the  hands  or  the  body  :  to  wash 
garments. 

2.  To  we"  ,  to  fall  on  and  moisten ;  a3,  the  rain 
washes  the  flowers  or  plants. 

3.  To  overflow.    The  tides  wash  the  meadows. 

4.  To  overflow  or  dash  against ;  to  cover  with 
water  ;  as,  the  waves  wash  the  strand  or  shore;  the 
Sea  washes  the  rocks  on  the  shore  or  beach. 

5.  To  scrub  in  water ;  as,  towash  a  deck  or  a  floor. 

6.  To  separate  extraneous  matter  from  ;  as,  to 
wash  ore  ;  to  wash  grain. 

7.  (n  water-color  painting,  to  spread  or  float  colors 
thinly  over  broad  masses  or  spaces  of  a  picture. 
Thus  work  is  washed  with  a  pale  red  to  imitate  brick, 
&.C.  Jocelyu. 

8.  To  rub  over  with  some  liquid  substance  ;  as,  to 
wash  trees  for  removing  insects  or  diseases. 

9.  To  squeeze  and  cleanse  ill  water;  as,  to  wash 
wool.  So  sheep  are  said  to  be  washed,  when  they  are 
immersed  in  water  and  their  wool  squeezed,  by 
which  means  it  is  cleansed. 

10.  To  cleanse  by  a  current  of  water  ;  as,  showers 
wash  the  streets. 

11.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal ;  as,  steel 
washed  with  silver. 

12.  To  purify  from  the  pollution  of  sin. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  nre  sanctified.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 
To  wash  a  ship  ;  lo  bring  all  her  guns  to  one  side 
to  make  her  heel,  and  then  to  wasii  and  scrape  her 
side. 


WASH,  (wosh,)  ti.  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 

Y/ash  in  Jordan  seven  times.  —  2  Kings  v. 

[Elliptical] 

2.  To  perform  the  business  of  cleansing  clothes  in 
water. 

She  can  wash  and  scour.  Shak. 

To  wash  off:  in  calico  printing,  to  soak  and  rinse 
printed  calicoes,  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  gum  and 
paste.  Cyc. 

WASH,  (wosh,)  n.  Alluvial  matter;  substances  col- 
lected and  deposited  by  water;   as,  the  wash  of  a  river. 

2.  A  bog  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen. 

3.  A  cosmetic  ;  as,  a  wash  for  the  face,  to  help  the 
complexion. 

4.  A  lotion  ;  a  medical  liquid  preparation  for  ex- 
ternal application. 

5.  A  superficial  stain  or  color.  Collier. 

6.  Waste  liquor  of  a  kitchen  for  hogs. 

7.  The  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family  ;  or 
the  whole  quantity  washed  at  once.  There  is  a 
great  wash,  or  a  small  wash. 

8.  With  distillers,  the  fermented  wort  from  which 
the  spirit  is  extracted.  In  the  distillery  of  malt,  the 
wash  is  made  by  mixing  the  water  hot,  with  the 
malt  ground  into  meal.  Ure. 

9.  The  shallow  part  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
as,  the  washes  in  Lincolnshire.  Cyc. 

10.  The  blade  of  an  oar;  the  thin  part  which 
enters  the  water,  and  by  whose  impulse  the  boat  is 
moved 

11.  A  color  spread  or  floated  thinly  over  broad 
masses  or  spaces  of  a  picture. 

12.  A  substance  laid  on  boards  or  other  work  for 
beauty  or  preservation. 

13.  A  thin  coat  of  metal. 

14.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  mixture  of  dunder,  mo- 
lasses, water,  and  scummings,  for  distillation. 

Edwards' s  West  Indies. 

WASH'-BALL,  71.  [wash  and  ball.]  A  ball  of  soap, 
to  be  used  in  washing  the  bands  or  face. 

WASII'-BOARD,  n.  [wash  and  hoard.]  A  broad,  thin 
plank,  fixed  occasionally  on  the  top  of  a  boat  or 
other  small  vessel's  side,  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
breaking  over;  also,  a  piece  of  plank  on  the  sill  of 
a  lower  deck  port,  for  the  same  purpose.  Mar.  Diet. 
2.  A  board  in  a  room,  next  to  the  floor. 

WASH'jED,  (vvoslit,)  pp.  Cleansed  in  water;  pu- 
rified. 

2.  Overflowed  ;  dashed  against  with  water. 

3.  Covered  over  with  a  thin  coat,  as  of  metal. 
WASH'ER,  n.     One  who  washes. 

2.  An  iron  ring  between  the  nave  of  a  wheel  and 

the  linchpin. 
3    A  piece  of  iron,  leather,  &c,  at  the  base  or  head 

of  a  screw,  to  prevent  the  surfaces  from  being  in- 
jured, or  to  render  the  junction  tight.  Brande. 
WASH'ER-WOM-AN,   n.      A    woman    that   washes 

clothes  for  others,  or  for  hire. 
WASH'ING,  ypr.     Cleansing  with  water;  purifying; 

overflowing  ;  overspreading. 
WASH'ING,   n.     The  act  of  cleansing  with  water; 

ablution.    Heb.  ix. 
2.  A  wash  ;  or  the  clothes  washed. 
WASH'ING-MA-CHlNE',  (wosh'ing-ma-sheen',)   re. 

A  machine  for  washing  clothes. 
WASH'-LEATH-ER,   (-leti)-er,)    n.      The    same    as 

Shammy  ;  a  preparation  of  leather  which  will  bear 

to  be  washed. 
WASH'-POT,   n.      A  vessel  in  which    any  thing  is 

washed.  Cowley. 

WASH'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 
WASH'Y,  (wosh'e,)a.     [from  wash.]    Watery;  damp; 

soft ;  as,  the  washy  ooze.  Milton. 

2.  Weak  ;  not  solid.  Wutton. 

3.  Weak;  not  firm  or  hardy ;  liable  to  sweat  pro- 
fusely with  labor  ;  as,  a  washy  horse.  [New  Eng- 
land.) 

WASP,  (wosp,)  re.*  [Sax.  wtBsp  or  wtcps;  D.  wesp  ;  G. 
wespe  ;  L.  vespa;  Fr.  gttepe;  Sp.avispa;  Port. bespa.] 
In  entomology,  the  popular  name  of  certain  bymen- 
opterous  insects  of  the  genus  Vespa.  The  mouth  is 
horny;  the  upper  wings  plicated  ;  the  abdomen  joined 
to  the  thorax  by  a  thread-like  pedicle,  and  the  sting 
concealed.  Wasps  construct  combs,  and  rear  their 
young  in  the  cells.     The  sting  is  painful.       Cyc. 

WASP'-BITE,  7i.     The  bite  of  a  wasp. 

WASP'ISH,  (wosp'ish,)  a.  Snappish  ;  petulant  ;  ir- 
ritable ;  irascible;  quick  to  resent  any  trifling  af- 
front. 

Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace  * 

This  jealous,  wasjtish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  nice.  Pope. 

2.   Having  a  very  slender  waist,  like  a  wasp. 

WASP'ISH-LY,  adv.  Petulantly;  in  a  snappish  man- 
ner. 

WASP'ISH-NESS,  7i.  Petulance  ;  irascibility  ;  snap- 
pishness. 

WAS'SAIL,  (wos'sil,)  re.  [Sax.  wtes-hcel,  health  be  to 
you.] 

1.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  for- 
merly much  used  by  English  good-fellows.    Johnson. 

2.  A  drunken  bout.  Shak. 

3.  A  merry  song.  Ainsworth. 
\  This  word  is  unknown  in  America.] 


WAS'SAIL,  (wos'sil,)  v.  i.    To  hold  a  merry,  drinking 

meeting. 
WAS'SAIL-BOWL,  re.    A  bowl  for  holding  wassail. 
WAS'SAIL-euP,  (wos'sel-kup,)  71.     A  cup  in  which 

wassail  was  carried  to  the  company.  Cyc. 

WAS'SAIL-ER,  re.     A  toper  ;  a  drunkard.      Milton. 
WAST,  (wost,)  past  tense  of  the  substantive  verb,  in 

the  second  person  ;  as,  thou  wast. 
WASTE,"./.     [Sax.  westan,  awestan;  G.  venoi'isten; 

D.  verwoesten  ;  L.  vasto  ;   It.  guastare ;  Sp.  and  Port. 

gastar,  for  guastar ;    Fr.  getter ;  Arm.  gousta.     The 

W.  gwasgaru,  to  scatter,  seems  to  be  compound.  The 

primary  sense  is,  probably,  to  scatter,  to  spread.  Class 

Bz,  No.  2.] 

1.  To  diminish  by  gradual  dissipation  or  loss. 
Thus,  disease  wastes  the  patient ;  sorrows  waste  the 
strength  and  spirits. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  lost  ;  to  destroy  by  scattering  or 
by  injury.  Thus,  cattle  waste  their  fodder  when  fed 
in  the  open  field. 

3.  To  expend  without  necessity  or  use  ;  to  destroy 
wantonly  or  luxuriously  ;  to  squander  ;  to  cause  to 
be  lost  through  wantonness  or  negligence.  Careless 
people  waste  their  fuel,  their  food,  or  their  property. 
Children  waste  their  inheritance. 

And  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living;.  —  Luke  iv. 

4.  To  destroy  in  enmity  ;  to  desolate  ;  as,  to  waste 
an  enemy's  country. 

5.  To  sutler  to  be  lost  unnecessarily;  01  to  throw 
away  ;  as,  to  waste  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a  na- 

6.  To  destroy  by  violence.  [tion. 

The  Tiber 
Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful  grounds.        Dryden. 

7.  To  impair  strength  gradually. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confounds.      Broome. 

8.  To  lose  in  idleness  or  misery  ;  to  wear  out. 

Here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 

9.  To  spend  :  to  consume. 

0,  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none  I  Milton. 

10.  In  law,  to  damage,  impair,  or  injure,  as  an  es- 
tate, voluntarily,  or  by  suffering  the  buildings, 
fences,  &c,  to  go  to  decay.     [See  the  noun.] 

11.  To  exhaust ;  to  be  consumed  by  time  or  mor- 
tality. 

Till  your  carcasses  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.  —  Norn.  xiv. 

12.  To  scatter  and  lose  for  want  of  use  or  of  occu- 
piers. 


Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
Anil  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


Gray. 


WASTE,  v.  1.  To  dwindle  ;  to  be  diminished  ;  to  lose 
bulk  or  substance  gradually  ;  as,  the  body  wastes  in 
sickness. 

The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste.  —  I  Kings  xva. 

2.  To  be  diminished  or  lost  by  slow  dissipation, 
consumption,  or  evaporation  ;  as,  water  wastes  by 
evaporation  ;  fuel  wastes  in  combustion. 

3.  To  be  consumed  by  time  or  mortality. 

But  man  diethj  and  wasleth  away.  —  Jot  xiv. 

WASTE,  a.     Destroyed  ;  ruined. 

The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste  in  his  retreat.  Milton. 

2.  Desolate;  uncultivated;  as,  a  waste  country  ;  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness.     Dent,  xxxii. 

3.  Destitute  ;  stripped  ;  as,  iands  laid  waste. 

4.  Superfluous  ;  lost  for  want  of  occupiers. 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  Milton. 

5.  Worthless  ;  that  which  is  rejected,  or  used  only 
for  mean  purposes  ;  as,  waste  wood. 

6.  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or  of  which 
no  value  is  found  ;  as,  waste  paper. 

7.  Uncultivated  ;  unfilled  ;  unproductive. 

There  is  yet  much  waste  land  in  England.  Cyc. 

Laid  waste;  desolated  ;  ruined. 
WASTE,  71.     The  act  of  squandering  ;  the  dissipation 
of  property  through  wantonness,  ambition,  extrava- 
gance, luxury,  or  negligence. 

For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood.  Milton. 

2.  Consumption  ;  loss;  useless  expense;  any  loss 
or  destruction  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  promo- 
tive of  a  good  end  ;  a  loss  for  which  there  is  no 
equivalent  ;  as,  a  waste  of  goods  or  money  ;  a  waste 
of  time  ;  a  waste  of  labor  ;  a  waste  of  words. 

Little  wastes  in  great  establishments,  constantly  occurring,  may 
defeat  tbo  energies  of  a  mighty  capital.  L.  Beccher. 

3.  A  desolate  or  uncultivated  country.  The  plains 
of  Arabia  are  mostly  a  wide  waste. 

4.  Land  unfilled, 'though  capable  of  tillage;  as,  the 
wastes  in  England. 

5.  Ground,  space,  or  place  unoccupied;  as,  the 
ethereal  waste. 

In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night.  Shak. 

6.  Region  ruined  and  deserted. 

All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last, 

And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste.  Dryden. 

7.  Mischief;  destruction. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  PREY.   -PINE,  MARINE,  BIRL.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK.- 
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8.  In  law,  spoil,  destruction,  or  injury  done  to 
houses,  woods,  fences,  lands,  &c,  by  a  tenant  for 
life  or  for  yenrs,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of 
him  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Waste  is  voluntary, 
as  by  pulling  down  buildings;  or  permissive,  as  by 
suffering  them  to  fall  for  want  of  necessary  repairs. 
Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to  the  freehold,  is 
n.  waste.  .  Blackstone. 

WaSTE'-BOOK,  n.  Among  merchant's,  a  book  in 
which  rougli  entries  of  transactions  are  made,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  carried  into  the  journal. 

WaST'ED,  pp.  Expended  without  necessity  or  use  ; 
lost  through  negligence  ;  squandered. 

2.  Diminished ;  dissipated ;  evaporated ;  ex- 
hausted. 

3.  Desolated  ;  ruined  ;  destroyed. 
WASTE'FfJL,  a.     Lavish;  prodigal  ;  expending  prop- 
erty, or  that  which  is  valuable,  without  necessity  or 
use  ;  applied  to  persons. 

2.  Destructive  to  property  ;  ruinous  ;  as,  wasteful 
practices  or  negligence  ;  wasteful  expenses. 

3.  Desolate;  unoccupied;  untitled  ;  uncultivated. 
[Obs.] 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed.  Spenser. 

WaSTE'FUL-LY,  adv.  In  a  lavish  manner;  with 
prodigality  ;  in  useless  expenses  or  consumption. 

Her  lavish  hand  is  waste/ally  profuse.  Dryden. 

WaSTE'FUL-NESS,    n.      Lavishness ;    prodigality; 

the  actor  practice  of  expending  what  is  valuable, 

without  necessity  or  use. 
WaSTE'-GATE,  h.     A  gate  to  let  the  water  of  a  pond 

pass  off  when  it  is  not  wanted.  Cyc. 

WAS'TEL,  (wos'tei,)  n.     A  particular  sort  of  bread  ; 

fine  bread  or  cake.  Lowth.     Cyc. 

WASTE'NESS,  n.    A  desolate  state  ;  solitude. 

That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day 
of  wastcness.  —  Zepli.  i. 

WaSTE'-PIPE,  n.    A  pipe  for  conveying  off  waste 

water,  &c. 
WaST'ER,  ».    One  who  wastes  ;  one  who  squanders 
property  ;  one  who  consumes  extravagantly  or  with- 
out use. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him  who  is  a 

great  waster. —  Prov.  >.viii. 
Sconces  are  great  wasters  of  candles.  Swift. 

2.  A  kind  of  cudgel.  Beaum. 

WaSTE'THRIFT,  n.  [waste  and  thrift.]  A  spend- 
thrift. Beaum. 

WaSTE'-WeIR,  n.  An  overfall  or  wier  for  the  su- 
perfluous water  of  a  canal.  Cyc. 

WAST'ING,  ppr.  Lavishing  prodigally;  expending 
or  consuming  without  use  ;  diminishing  by  slow  dis- 
sipation ;  desolating  ;  laying  waste. 

Wasting  and  relentless  war  has  made  ravages,  with  but  few  and 
short  intermissions,  from  the  days  of  the  tyrant  Nimrod  down 
to  the  Nimrod  of  our  own  awe.  J.  Lyman. 

2.  a.  Diminishing  by  dissipation  or  by  great  de- 
struction ;  as,  a  wasting  disease. 

WAST'REL,  n.  A  state  of  waste  or  common.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

WaST'REL,       t   n.      Waste  substances;    any   thing 

WaST'O-REL,  (       cast  away  as   bail.     [Local.] 

Cyc. 

WAT,  (wot,)  ?i.  A  Siamese  term  for  a  sacred  place, 
within  which  are  pagodas,  monasteries,  idols,  tanks, 
&.c.  Malcom. 

WATCH,  (wotch,)  n.  [Pax.  wweca,  from  wmcan, 
wirccan,  to  wake;  Sw.  vacht  or  vakt,  watch,  guard; 
vachla,  to  watch ;  Dan.  eagt.  It  is  from  the  same 
root  as  wake,  which  see.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  the  long  night  thsir  mournful  watch  they  keep.      AxMison. 

3.  Attention  ;  close  observation.  Keep  watch  of 
the  suspected  man. 

4.  Guard ;  vigilance  for  keeping  or  protecting 
against  danger. 

He  kept  both  watch  and  ward.  Spenser. 

5.  A  watchman  or  watchmen  ;  men  setfor  a  guard, 
either  one  person  or  more,  set  to  espy  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  or  other  danger,  and  to  give  an  alarm 
or  notice  of  such  danger  ;  a  sentinel  ;  a  guard.  He 
kept  a  watch  at  the  gate.  Bacon. 

Ye  have  a  walch ;  go  your  way,  make  it  as 
Matt,  xxvii. 

6.  Among  seamen,  a  certain  number  nf  men  who 
attend  together  to  the  working  of  the  ship.  When 
there  are  but  two  divisions  of  this  kind,  they  are  saitl 
to  take  it  watch  and  watch.  Tulten. 

7.  The  place  where  a  guard  is  kept. 

He  upbraids  Iago,  thai  he  made  him 

Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Shale. 

8.  Post  or  office  of  a  watchman. 

As  1  did  stand  my  walch  upon  tne  hiti.  Shale. 

9.  A  period  of  the  night,  in  which  one  person  or 
one  set  of  persons  stand  as  sentinels  ;  or  the  time 
from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to  another.  This  period, 
among  the  Israelites,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
four  hours,  but  was  afterward  three  hours,  and  there 
were  four  watches  during  the  night.   Hence  we  read 
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in  Scripture  of  the  morning  watch,  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  watch;  the  evening  watch 
commencing  at  six  o'clock,  the  second  at  nine,  the 
third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Ezod.  xiv.     Matt.  xiv.     Luke  xii. 

10.  A  small  timepiece  or  chronometer,  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  or  about  the  person,  in  which  the 
machinery  is  moved  by  a  spring. 

11.  At  sea,  the  space  of  time  during  which  one  set 
or  division  of  the  officers  and  crew  remain  on  deck 
to  perform  the  necessary  duties.  This  is  different  in 
different  nations.  Cyc. 

To  be  on  the  watch;  to  be  looking  steadily  for  some 
event. 
WATC  M,  (wotch,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  wacian,  wwcan  ;  Sw.  vdeka, 
upv'dcka;  Dan.  vakker j  G.wacheu;  Russ.  vetchayu.] 

1.  To  be  awake  ;  to  be  or  continue  without  sleep. 

I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you.  Shale. 

2.  To  be  attentive;  to  look  with  attention  or  stead- 
iness.     Walch  and  see  when  the  man  passes. 

3.  To  look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  waitelh  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  walch  for  the 
morning.  —  Ps.  exxx. 

4.  To  keep  guard  ;  to  act  as  sentinel ;  to  look  for 
danger. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  teatched.  Milton. 

5.  To  be  attentive  ;  to  be  vigilant  in  preparation 
for  an  event  or  trial,  the  time  of  whose  arrival  is  un- 
certain. 

Walch,  therefore;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  uord  doth 
come.  —  Matt.  xxiv. 

6.  To  be  insidiously  attentive  ;  as,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  injure  another. 

7.  To  attend  on  the  sick  during  the  night ;  as,  to 
watch  with  a  man  in  a  fever. 

To  watch  over;  to  be  cautiously  observant  of;  to 
inspect,  superintend,  and  guard  from  error  and  dan- 
ger.    It  is  our  duty  constantly  to  watch  over  our  own 
conduct  and  that  of  our  children. 
WATCH,  v.  t.    To  guard  ;  to  have  in  keeping. 

Flaming  ministers  watch  anil  tend  their  charge.  Milton. 

2.  To  observe  in  ambush  ;  to  lie  in  wait  for. 

Saul  also  sent  messengers  to  David'B  house  to  walch  him,  and  to 
slay  him.  —  1  Sam.  xix. 

3.  To  tend  ;  to  guard. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida.  Broome. 

4.  To  observe  in  order  to  detect  or  prevent,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  ;  as,  to  watch  a  suspected 
person  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

WATCH'M),  (wotcht,)  pp.    Guarded  ;  observed  with 

steady  vigilance. 
WATOH'ER,  (wotch'er,)  n.    one  who  sits  up  or  con- 
tinues awake  ;   particularly,  one  who  attends  upon 
the  sick  during  the  night. 

2.  A  diligent  observer  ;  as,  an  attentive  watcher  of 
the  works  of  nature.     [Not  in  use.]  More. 

WATCH' ET,  (wotch'-,)  a.    [Sax.  wozced,  weak.] 
Pale  or  light  blue. 

Who  stares  in  Germany  at  tcatehet  eyes  I  Dryden. 

[Not  in  use.] 

WATCH'FIJL,  a.  Vigilant ;  attentive  ;  careful  to  ob- 
serve ;  observant ;  cautious.  It  has  of  before  the 
thing  to  be  regulated  ;  as,  to  be  watchful  of  one's  be- 
havior ;  and  against  before  the  thing  to  be  avoided  ; 
as,  to  be  watchful  against  the  growth  of  vicious  habits. 
Locke.     Law. 

WATCH'FIJL-LY,  adv.  Vigilantly;  needfully ;  with 
careful  observation  of  the  approach  of  evil,  or  atten- 
tion to  dutv.  Boyle. 

WATCH'FUE-NESS,  n.  Vigilance;  heedfulness; 
heed  ;  suspicious  attention  ;  careful  and  diligent  ob- 
servation for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  escaping 
danger,  or  of  avoiding  mistakes  and  misconduct. 

2.  Wakefulness;  indisposition  or  inability  to 
sleep. 

Watchfulness  —  often  precedes  too  great  sleepiness.   Arbutlmot. 

WATCH'-GLaSS,  n.  [watch  and  glass.]  In  ships,  a 
half-hour  glass,  used  to  measure  the  time  of  a  watch 
on  deck. 

2.  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  covering  the  face  or 
dial  of  a  watch. 

WATCH'-HOUSE,  ft.  [watch  and  house.]  A  house 
in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed.  Gay. 

WATCH'ING,  ppr.  Being  awake ;  guarding;  attend- 
ing the  sick  ;  carefully  observing. 

WATCH'ING,  n.     Wakefulness;  inability  to  sleep. 

Wiseman. 

WATCH'-LTGHT,  (wotch'lTte,)  n.  [watch  and  light.] 
A  candle  with  a  rush  wick.  JlddLton. 

WATCH'MaK-ER,  ft..  [watch  and  maker.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  lo  make  and  repair  watches. 

WATCH'MAN,  n.  One  set  for  a  guard  in  an  armed 
place,  especially  by  night;  a  sentinel. 

2.  One  who  guards  the  streets  of  a  city  or  a  large 
building  by  night. 

Ji  watchman's  rattle,  is  an  instrument  having  at  the 
end  of  a  handle  a  revolving  arm,  which,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  spring  upon  cogs,  produces,  when  in 
motion,  a  loud,  harsh,  rattling  sound. 
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To  spring  a  rattle,  is  to  put  this  instrument  in  mo- 
tion for  the  sake  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  other  watch- 
men. 

WATCH'TOW-ER,  n.  [watch  and  lower.]  A  tower 
on  which  a  sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies 
or  the  approach  of  danger.  Bacon. 

WATCH'WORD,  (wotch'wurd.)  n.  [watch  and  word.] 
The  word  given  to  sentinels,  and  to  such  as  have  oc- 
casion to  visit  the  guards,  used  as  a  signal  by  which 
a  friend  is  known  from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who 
has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch,  from  one  who  lias 
not. 

WA'TER,  (wau'ter,)  n.  [Sax.  wafrr,  was;  I).  water; 
G.  wasser;  Dan.  vater ;  Sw.  valten  ;  Goth,  wato  ; 
Russ.  voda.  This  maybe  from  the  root  of  wet,  Gr. 
vemc,  Sans.  ndum.  In  Ar.  wadi  signifies  a  stream, 
or  the  channel  where  water  flows  in  winter,  but 
which  is  dry  in  summer;  a  thing  common  on  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Arabia.] 

1.  A  fluid,  the  most  abundant  and  most  necessaiy 
for  living  beings  of  any  in  nature,  except  air.  Water, 
When  pure,  is  colorless,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell, 
ponderous,  transparent,  and  in  a  very  small  degree 
compressible.  It  is  reposited  in  the  earth  in  inexhaus- 
tible quantities,  where  it  is  preserved  fresh  and  cool, 
and  from  which  it  issues  in  springs,  which  form 
streams  and  rivers.  But  the  great  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter on  the  globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three  fifths  of  its  surface,  and  from 
which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation,  and  uniting  with 
the  air  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is  wafted  over  the  earth, 
ready  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail.' 

Water,  by  the  abstraction  nr  loss  of  heat,  becomes 
solid,  or,  in  other  words,  is  converted  into  ice  or  snow  ; 
and  by  heat  it  is  converted  into  steam,  an  elas- 
tic vapor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  nature. 
Water  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  two 
volumes  or  measures  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  one  of 
oxygen  gas.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in 
weight,  is  88.9  parts  of  oxygen  to  11.1  of  hydrogen. 

Berzr.lius. 

2.  The  ocean ;  a  sea;  a  lake;  a  river;  any  great 
collection  of  water ;  as  in  the  phrases,  to  go  by 
water,  to  travel'  by  water. 

3.  Urine  ;  the  animal  liquor  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
and  discharged  from  the  bladder. 

4.  The  color  or  luster  of  a  diamond  or  pearl,  some- 
times, perhaps,  of  other  precious  stones  ;  as,  a  dia- 
mond of  the  first  water,  that  is,  perfectly  pure  and 
transparent.  Hence  the  figurative  phrase,  a  man  or 
a  genius  of  the  Jirst  water,  that  is,  of  the  first  excel- 
lence. 

5.  Water  is  a  name  given  to  several  liquid  sub- 
stances or  humors  in  animal  bodies  ;  as,  the  water  of 
the  pericardium,  of  dropsy,  &c.  Cyc. 

Water  of  crystallization  ;  the  water  forming  a  con- 
stituent of  many  salts,  so  called  because  considered 
essential  to  their  crystallization.  The  term  is  going 
out  of  use.  Dana. 

Mineral  waters  are  those  waters  which  are  so  im- 
pregnated with  foreign  ingredients,  such  as  gaseous, 
sulphureous,  and  saline  substances,  as  to  give  them 
medicinal,  or  at  least  sensible  properties.  Most  nat- 
ural waters  contain  more  or  less  of  these  foreign 
substances,  but  the  proportion  is  generally  too  minute 
to  affect  the  senses.  Olmsted. 

To  hold  water;  to  be  sound  or  tight.  [Obsolete  or 
-vulgar.]  IS  Estrange. 

WA'TER-BAIL'IFF,  «.  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
in  England,  for  searching  ships. 

WA'TER-BEAR-ER,  ?i.  [miter  and  bearer.]  In  as- 
tronomy, a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  called  also  Aquarius, 
from  L.  aqua,  water. 

WA'TER-BEAT-iCN,  a.  Beaten  by  water  or  the 
waves. 

WA'TER-BEL'LOWS,  n.  [water  and  bellows.]  A 
machine  for  blowing  air  into  a  furnace,  by  means  of 
a  column  of  water  falling  through  a  vertical  tube. 

WA'TER-BoRNE,  a.  Borne  by  the  water  ;  floated  ; 
having  water  sufficient  to  tioat ;  as,  ships  water-borne 
by  the  flowing  tide.  Smollett. 

WA'TER-GAL'A-MINT,?!.  [water  and  calamint.]  A 
species  of  mint  or  Mentha.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-CAR'RIAGE,    n.       [water   and    carriage.] 
Transportation    or    conveyance    by   water,    or    the 
means  of  transporting  by  water. 
2.  A  vessel  or  boat.     [Not  in  use.]        Jirbuthnot. 

WA'TER-€ART,  n.  [water  and  cart.]  A  cart  bear- 
ing a  large  cask  of  water,  which  is  conveyed  into  a 
cylinder  full  of  holes,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  ground. 

WA'TER-CE.M'ENT,  ft.  A  cement  made  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  lime,  which  hardens  beneath  water. 

WA'TER-CiR'CLED,  (-snr'kld,)  j  a.    Surrounded  by 

WA'TER-GIRD'LED,  (gur'dld,)  (      water.     Scott. 

WA'TER-CLOCK,  ft.  [water  and  clock.]  The  clep- 
sydra ;  an  instrument  or  machine  serving  to  meas- 
ure time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

En  cyc. 

WA'TER-GLOS'ET,  m.     A  closet  for  easing  nature, 
having  a  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the  discharges 
by  a  stream  of  water  through  a  waste-pipe  below. 
2.  In  steamboats,  a  privy. 
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WA'TER-€0L-OR,  (-kul-lur,)  n.  [water  and  color.) 
Water-colors,  in  painting  or  limning,  are  colors  mixed 
with  gum-water,  and  made  up  into  small  cakes. 
Water-colors  are  so  called  in  distinction  from  oil- 
colors.  Eucyc. 

WA'TER-GOURSE,  n.  [water  and  course.]  A  stream 
of  water  ;  a  river  or  brook.     Jsa.  xliv. 

2.  A  channel  or  canal  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
particularly  in  draining  lands. 

WA'TER-eRXFT,  «.  Vessels  and  boats  plying  on 
water, 

WA'TER-eRESS,  n.  [water  and  cress.]  A  small, 
creeping  plant  growing  ill  watery  places ;  applied 
particularly  to  the  Nasturtium  officinale  a  plant  of  an 
agreeable  flavor,  much  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  rel- 
ish for  breakfast.  Lutvlon. 

WA'TEU-eRoW'FOOT,  71.  [water  and  crowfoot.]  A 
plant,  the  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  on  which  cows  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  feeding.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-DRAIN,  ?i.  A  drain  or  channel  for  water 
to  run  off. 

WA'TER-DRAIN' AGE,  n.  The  draining  off  of 
water. 

WA'TER-DROP,  n.  [water  and  drop.]  A  drop  of 
water.  Shak. 

WA'TER-DROP'WORT,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
GEnauthe.  Lee. 

WA'TER-EL'E-PIIANT,  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
hippopotamus. 

WA'TER-EN'GINE,  n.  [water  and  engine.]  An 
engine  to  raise  water ;  or  an  engine  moved  by 
water. 

WA'TER-FALL,  n.  [water  and  fall.]  A  fall  or  per- 
pendicular descent  of  the  water  of  a  river  or  stream, 
or  a  descent  nearly  perpendicular  ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cat- 
aract, liut  the  word  is  generally  used  of  the  fall  of 
a  small  river  or  rivulet.  It  is  particularly  used  to  ex- 
press a  cascade  in  a  garden,  or  an  artificial  descent 
of  water,  designed  as  an  ornament.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-FLAG,  n.  [water  and  fag.]  Water  flower- 
de-luce,  a  species  of  Iris. 

WA'TER- FLOOD,  (-flud,)  71.  [water  and  flood.]  A 
flood  of  water:  an  inundation. 

WA'TER-FLY,  71.  [water  and  fly.]  An  insect  that 
is  seen  on  the  water. 

WA'TER-FOWL,  71.  [water  and  fowl]  A  bird  that 
frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about  rivers,  lakes,  or 
on  or  near  the  sea  ;  an  aquatic  fowl.  Of  aquatic 
fowls,  some  are  waders,  or  furnished  with  long  legs  ; 
others  are  swimmers,  and  are  furnished  with  webbed 
feet. 

WA'TER-FOX,  71.  [water  and  fox.]  A  name  given 
to  the  carp,  on  account  of  its  cunning.  Walton. 

WA'TER-FUR'RoW,  n.  [water  and  furrow.]  In 
agriculture,  a  deep  furrow  made  for  conducting  water 
from  the  ground  and  keeping  it  dry. 

WA'TER-FUR'RoW,  v.  t.  To  plow  or  open  water- 
furrows. 

WA'TER-GAGE,     )  n.     [water  and   gage.]     An    in- 

WA'TER-GUAGE,  (  strument  for  measuring  or  as- 
certaining the  depth  or  quantity  of  water. 

WA'TER-GALL,  n.    A  cavity  made  in  the  earth  by 
a  torrent  or'  water. 
2.  An  appearance  in  the  rainbow.  Stevens. 

WA'TER-GER-MAN'DER,  71.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucrium.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-GILD-ING,  71.  The  gilding  of  metallic 
surfaces  by  covering  them  with  a  thin  coating  of 
amalgam  of  gold  and  then  volatilizing  the  mercury 
by  heat.  Bravde. 

WA'TER-GOD,  n.  [water  and  god.]  A  deity  that 
presides  over  the  water. 

WA'TER-GRO'EL,  11.  [water  and  gruel]  A  liquid 
food,  composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion  of  meal 
or  other  farinaceous  substance  boiled. 

WA'TER-HAIR'GRaSS,  71.  A  species  of  grass,  the 
Aira  aquatica.  "     Cyc. 

WA'TER-IIAM'MER,  n.  A  column  of  water  in  a 
vacuum,  which  not  being  supported  as  in  the  air, 
falls  against  the  end  of  the  vessel  with  a  peculiar 
noise.  It  may  be  formed  by  corking  a  vessel  of 
water  while  it  is  boiling.  The  vapor  condensing  as 
it  cools,  a  vacuum  is  formed. 

WA'TER-HEMP-AG'RI-MO-NY,  71.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Ridens.  Lre. 

WA'TER-HEN,  n.  [water  and  hen.]  A  water-fowl 
of  the  genus  Gal  I  inula  of  Latham,  closely  allied  to 
the  Rails,  and  named  from  its  quaint  resemblance  to 
the  common  domestic  fowl ;  also  called  Gallinitle. 
Several  species  of  this  genus,  and  also  the  Soree,  or 
common  Rail  of  America,  are  called  Gallinules  or 
Wateh-Hen9.  JVitttall. 

WA'TER-HOG,  It.  *  [water  and  hog.]  A  quadruped 
of  South  America,  the  Hydrocha?rus  capybara,  a  ro- 
dent mammal,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  riv- 
ers of  South  America.  Its  length  is  about  three  feet. 
Naturalists  consider  it  as  nearly  allied  to  the  cobaya 
or  guinea-pig. 

WA'TER-LASII-.ED,  (-lasht,)  a.  Lasbed  by  the 
water. 

WA'TER-LAU'REL,  71.    [water  and  laurel]    A  plant. 

WA'TER-LeAF,  71.  [water  and  leaf]  An  American 
plant  of  the  genus  Hvdiophylhim.  Lee. 

WA'TER-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  water.  Tooke. 
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WA'TER-LEV'EL,  a.  [water  and  level]  The  level 
formed  by  the  surface  of  still  water. 

WA'TER-LIL'Y,  71.  [water  and  lily.]  The  common 
name  of  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  genera  Nymphsea 
and  Nuphar,  distinguished  for  their  beautiful  dow- 
ers and  large,  floating  leaves.  P.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-LINE,  ?i.  [water  and  line.]  A  horizontal 
line  supposed  to  be  drawn  about  a  ship's  '.Attorn,  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  higher  or  lower, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float 
her.  Mar.  Diet.     Cyc. 

WA'TER-LOG-G£D,  a.  [water  and  log.]  Lying 
like  a  log  on  the  water.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  water- 
logged, when,  by  leaking  and  receiving  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has  become  so  heavy 
as  not  to  be  manageable  by  the  helm,  and  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Brande. 

WA'TER-AIAN,  n.  [water  and  man.]  A  boatman  ;  a 
ferryman  ;  a  man  who  manages  water-craft.    Guy 

WA'TER-MARK,  n.  [water  and  mark.]  The  mark 
or  limit  of  the  rise  of  a  tlood.  Dryden. 

WA'TER-MEL'ON,  77.  [water  and  melon.]  A  plant 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  or  Cucumis, 
(C.  citrullus.)  This  plant  requires  a  warm  climate 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  also  requires  a  dry, 
sandy,  warm  soil,  and  will  not  grow  well  in  any 
other.  The  fruit  abounds  with  a  sweetish  liquor  re- 
sembling water  in  color,  and  the  pulp  is  remarkably 
rich  and  delicious. 

WA'TER-MILL,  n.  [water  and  mill.]  A  mill  whose 
machinery  is  moved  by  water,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  wind-mill. 

WA'TER-MINT.     See  Watek-Calamim-. 

WA'TER— NEWT,  71.*  [water  and  uewt.]  An  animal 
of  the  lizard  tribe,  (Lacerta  aquatica  of  Linnteus.) 

WA'TER-OR'DE-AL,  71.  [water  and  ordeal]  A  ju- 
dicial trial  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  by  means 
of  water  ;  formerly  in  use  among  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious nations. 

WA'TEIl-OU'SA'L,  71.  [wafer  and  ousel]  A  bird  al- 
lied to  the  thrushes,  the  Cinctus  aquaticus,  found  in 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  It  frequents  streams  of 
water.  P.  Cyc. 

The  water-ousel  is  the  turdus  cinctus  of  Latham. 
Ed.  Encyc. 

WA'TER-PARS'NEP,  77.  [water  and  parsnep.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Sium.  Lee. 

WA'TER-PLANT,  n.  A  plant  that  grows  in  water  ; 
an  aquatic  plant. 

WA'TER-Po'A,  71.  A  valuable  species  of  grass,  the 
Poa  aquatica,  which  is  cultivated  in  England  for  fod- 
der. Loudon. 

WA'TER-POISE,  71.  [water  and  poise.]  A  hydrom- 
eter, or  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  different  liquids.  Francis. 

WA'TER-POT,  77.  [water  and  pot.]  A  vessel  for 
holding  or  conveying  water,  or  for  sprinkling  water 
on  cloth  in  bleaching,  or  on  plants,  &c. 

WA'TER-PROOF,  a.  [water  and  proof]  Impervious 
to  water  ;  so  firm  and  compact  as  not  to  admit  wa- 
ter ;  as,  water-proof  cloth ,  leather,  or  felt. 

WA'TER-RAD'ISH,  n.     [water  and  radish.] 

A  species  of  Sisymbrium.  Lee. 

WA'TER-RAIL,  71.  [water  and  rail]  A  wading  bird 
of  the  genus  Rallus. 

WA'TER-RAM,  71.  A  machine  by  which  water  is 
raised  much  above  its  level  by  the  momentum  of  a 
larger  stream  than  the  one  which  is  raised.    Francis. 

WA'TER-RAT,  n.  [water  and  rat.]  An  animal  of 
tlie  genus  Arvicola  (Mils,  Linn.,)  which  lives  in  the 
banks  of  streams  or  lakes. 

WA'TER-ROCK-£D,  (-rokt,)  a.  Rocked  by  the 
waves. 

WA'TER-ROCK'ET,  n.     [water  and  rocket.]     A  spe- 
cies of  Sisymbrium.  Johnson. 
2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  the  water. 

WA'TER-ROT,  v.  t.  [water  and  rot.]  To  rot  by 
steeping  in  water  ;  as,  to  water-rot  henin  or  flax. 

WA'TER-ROT-TED,  pp.  Rotted  by  being  steeped  in 
water. 

WA'TER-ROT-TING,  pi>r.     Rotting  in  water. 

WA'TER-SaIL,  71.  [water  and  sail.]  A  small  sail 
used  under  a  studding  sail  or  driver  boom. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WA'TER-SAP'PHIRE,(-saf  flreor-saf'fer,)  n.  lolite, 
a  kind  of  blue  precious  stone. 

WA'TER-SeOR'PI-ON,  71.     [water  and  scorpion.] 

A  name  given  to  aquatic,  hemipterous  insects  of 
the  family  Nepida;  (genus  Nepa,  Linn.)  from  their 
fore  legs  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  scor- 
pion.   They  feed  on  other  aquatic  insects. 

Partington. 

WA'TER-SHED,  71.  A  range  of  high  land  that  casts 
the  water  in  different  directions.  Robinson. 

WA'TER-SHOOT,  n.  [water  and  shoot.]  A  sprig  or 
shoot  from  the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree.     [Local] 

WA'TER-SNAKE,  71.  [water  and  snake.]  A  snake 
that  frequents  the  water. 

WA'TER-SOAK.Tj.t.  [water  and  soak.]  To  soak  or  fill 
tlie  interstices  with  water. 

WA'TER-SOAK-KI),  (-sokt,)  pp.  or  a.  Soaked,  or 
having  its  interstices  filled  with  water;  as,  water- 
soaked  wood  ;  a  water-soaked  hat. 

WA'TER-SOL'DIER,  (-sol'jer,)  n.     An  aquatic  plant 
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of  the  genus  Stratiotes,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves, 
and  flowers  resembling  plumes  of  white  feathers. 

Loudon. 

WA'TER-SPAN'IEL,  (-span'yel,)  77..  [water  and 
spaniel]     A  dog  so  called.  Sidnet/. 

WA'TER-SPOUT,  71.  A  remarkable  natural  phenom- 
enon usually  observed  over  the  sea,  but  sometimes 
over  the  land.  It  usually  consists  of  a  dense,  black 
cloud,  depending  from  the  sky  in  a  conical  firm  to- 
ward the  earth.  Sometimes  it  unites  with  a  corre- 
sponding portion  ascending  from  below,  thus  forming 
a  continuous  column  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  cloud.  It  often  discharges  great  quantities  of 
water,  whence  its  name.  Olmsted. 

WA'TER-STAND'ING,  a.  Wet  with  water;  as, 
a  water-standing  eye.  Cyc.     Shak. 

WA'TER-Ta'BLE,  ?i.  [water  and  table.]  In  ar- 
chitecture, a  strong,  coarse  molding,  or  other  projec- 
tion, in  the  wall  of  a  building,  to  throw  off  the  water. 

Buchanan. 

WA'TER-TATH,  71.  In  England,  a  species  of  coarse 
grass  growing  in  wet  grounds,  and  supposed  to  be 
injurious  to  sheep.  Cyc. 

WA'TER-THER-MOM'E-TER,  71.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of  cold  at  which 
water  attains  its  maximum  density.  This  is  about 
40'  of  Fahrenheit  ;  and  from  that  point  down  to  32% 
or  the  freezing  point,  it  expands.  Water  thus  forms 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expan- 
sion by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold.  Olmsted. 

WA'TER-TIGHT,  (-tite,)  a.  [water  and  tight.]  So 
tight  as  to  retain  or  not  to  admit  water.      tVhcwell. 

WA'TER-TRic'FOIL,  h.  A  plant,  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata. 

WA'TER-VI'O-LET,  71.  [water  and  violet.]  An 
aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Hottonia.     Miller.     Lee. 

WA'TER-WAY,  n.  [water  and  way.]  In  a  ship's 
deck,  a  piece  of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  con- 
ducting water  to  the  scuppers. 

WA'TER-WHEEL,  n.     [water  Mir]  wheel]     Awheel 
moved  by  water. 
2.  An  engine  for  raising  water  in  large  quantities. 

WA'TER-WIL'LoW,  71.  [water  and  wdlow.]  A 
plant.  Jlinsworth. 

WA'TER-WINGS,  71.  pi.  Walls  erected  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  next  to  bridges,  to  secure  the  foundation 
from  the  action  of  the  current.  Francis. 

WA'TER-WITH,  n.     [water  and  with.]     A  plant. 

Derliam. 

WA'TER-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  [water  and  work.] 
Water-works  are  hydraulic  machines  or  engines, 
particularly  such  as  form  artificial  fountains,  spouts, 
and  the  like. 

WA'TER-WoRN,  a.    Worn  by  the  force  of  water. 

WA'TER-WORT,  71.  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus 
Elatine.  Lee. 

WA'TER,  (wau'ter,)  v.  t.  To  irrigate  ;  to  overflow 
with  water,  or  to  wet  with  water  ;  as,  to  water  land. 
Showers  water  the  earth. 

2.  To  supply  with  water.  The  hilly  lands  of  New 
England  are  remarkably  well  watered  with  rivers  and 
rivulets. 

3.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink  ;  as,  to  water 
cattle  and  horses. 

4.  To  diversify;  to  wet  and  calender;  to  give  a 
wavy  appearance  to  ;  as,  to  water  silk. 

WA'TER,  (wau'ter,)  v.  i.  To  shed  water  or  liquid 
matter.     His  eyes  began  to  water. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water.  The  ship  put  into  port 
to  water. 

The  mouth  waters;  a  phrase  denoting  that  a  person 
has  a  longing  desire. 

WA'TER-AGE,  71.  Money  paid  for  transportation  by 
water. 

WA'TER-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Overspread  or  sprinkled  with 
water;  made  wet ;  supplied  with  water;  made  hi* 
trolls  by  being  wet  and  calendered. 

WA'TER-ER,  71.     One  who  waters.  Carew. 

WA'TER-I-NESS,  71.  [from  watery.]  Moisture  ;  hu 
midity  ;  a  state  of  abounding  with  water.  Arbuthnoi 

WA'TER-ING,  ppr.  Overflowing;  sprinkling  or  wet- 
ting with  water;  supplying  with  water;  giving  wa- 
ter for  drink  ;  giving  a  wavy  appearance  to. 

WA'TER-ING,  71..     The  act  of  overflowing  or  sprink- 
ling with  water ;  the  act  of  supplying  with  water  for 
drink  or  other  purposes  ;  the  act  of  welting  and  cal- 
endering for  giving  luster  to,  as  cloth. 
2.  The  place  where  water  is  supplied. 

WA'TER-ING-PLACE,  n.  A  place  where  water  may 
be  obtained,  as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  <Slc. 

2.  A  place  to  which  people  resort  for  mineral  wa- 
ter, or  for  the  use  of  water  in  some  way  or  other. 

WA'TER-ING-TROUGH,  (-trauf,)  71.  'A  trough  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  drink. 

WA'TER-ISH,    a.      Resembling    water;    thin,  as  a 

liquor.  Dryden. 

2.  Moist ;  somewhat  watery  ;  as,  watcrisk  land. 

Hale. 

WA'TER-ISH-NESS,  n.  Thinness,  as  of  a  liquor  ;  re- 
semblance to  water. 

WaUrishness,  which  is  like  the  scrosity  of  our  bloc  .1.     Floyer. 

WA'TER-LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  water.       Mitford. 
WA'TER-MEAS'URE,   (-mezh'ur,)   *.      A    measure 
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WAV 


WAY 


WAY 


for  articles   brought   by  water,  as  coals,  oysters,  &.C. 
This  bushel  is  larger  than  the  Winchester  measure. 
WA'TER-Y,  a.     Resembling  water ;  thin  or  transpa- 
rent ;  as  a  liquid  ;  as,  watery  humors. 

The  oily  and  wautry  parts  of  Lht:  element,  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Tasteless  ;  insipid  ;  vapid  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  wa- 
ter;/ turnips.  Philips. 

3.  Wet;  abounding  with  water ;  as,  watery  land  ; 
watery  eyes.  Prior. 

4.  Pertaining  to  water;  as,  the  watery  god. 

Dryden. 

5.  Consisting  of  water  ;  as,  a  watery  desert. 

Milton. 
WAT'TLE,  (wot'tl,)  7i.      [Sax.  watc!,n  twig;   allied 
perhaps  to  withe,  L.  vitis,  that  is,  a  shoot.] 

1.  Properly,  a  twig  or  flexible  rod;  and  hence,  a 
hurdle  made  of  such  rods. 

2.  The  fleshy  excrescence  that  grows  under  the 
throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey,  or  a  like  substance  on  a 
fish.  Cyc.     Walton. 

3.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 
WAT'TLE,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  twigs. 

2.  To  twist  or  interweave  twigs  one  with  anoth- 
er ;  to  plat ;  to  form  a  kind  of  net-work  with  flexible 
branches;  as,  to  wattle  a  hedge.  Mortimer. 

WAT'TLEI),  pp.     Bound  or  interwoven  with  twigs. 

WAT'TLING,  ppr.     Interweaving  with  twigs. 

WAUL,  ».  i.    To  cry  as  a  cat. 

WAI/L'ING,  71/ir.     Crying  as  a  cat 

WaVE,  7i.  [Sax.  weir,  wiin,  a  wave,  a  way  ;  both  the 
same  word,  and  both  coinciding  with  the  root  of 
wag,  wagon,  vacillate,  weigh,  &c.  The  sense  is,  ago- 
ing, a  moving,  appropriately  a  moving  one  way  and 
the  other  ;  G.  wage;  Sw.  vaff ;  Ir.  buaice  [ 

1.  A  moving  swell  or  volume  of  water;  usually, 
a  swell  raised  and  driven  by  wind.  A  pebble  thrown 
into  still  water  produces  waves,  which  form  concen- 
tric circles,  receding  from  the  point  where  the  pebble 
fell.  Hut  wares  are  generally  raised  and  driven  by 
wind,  and  the  word  comprehends  any  moving  swell 
on  the  surface  of  water,  from  the  smallest  ripple  to 
the  billows  of  a  tempest.  ' 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Pope. 

2.  Unevenness;  inequality  of  surface.    JVcwton. 

3.  The  line  or  streak  of  luster  on  cloth  watered  and 
calendered. 

WAVE,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wafian ;  probably  a  corrupt  or- 
thography.] 

1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  move  like  a  wave,  one  way 
and  the  other  ;  to  float  ;  to  undulate. 

His  purple  robes  waved  careless  to  the  winds.  Trumbull. 

2.  To  be  moved,  as  a  signal.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  fluctuate  ;  to  waver;  to  be  in  an  unsettled 
state.     [Obs.J 

WAVE,  v.  t.  [See  Waver.]  To  raise  into  inequali- 
ties of  surface.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  brandish  ; 
as,  to  wave  the  hand  ;  to  wave  a  sword. 

Milton.     Dryden. 

3.  To  waft ;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

Brown. 

4.  To  beckon  ;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  waving  mo- 
tion. Shak. 

WaVE,  b.  t.  [Norm,  weyver,  to  wave  or  waive;  waif- 
nez,  waived  ;  wefs,  weifs,  waifs.] 

1.  To  put  off;  to  cast  off;  to  cast  away  ;  to  reject  ; 
as,  to  wave  goods  stolen  ;  usually  written  Waive. 

2.  To  quit ;  to  depart  from. 

He  resolved  not  to  wave  his  way.  Wotlon. 

3.  To  put  off;  to  put  aside  for  the  present,  or  to 
omit  to  pursue  ;  as,  to  wave  a  motion.  He  offered  to 
wave  the  subject. 

[  This  is  the  usual  sense.'] 

4.  To  relinquish,  as  a  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 
[Generally  written  Waive.] 

WA  V'£D,  pp.  Moved  one  way  and  the  other  ;  bran- 
dished. 

2.  Put  off;  omitted. 

3.  a.  In  heraldry,  indented. 

4.  Variegated  in  luster  ;  as,  waved  silk. 

5.  In  natural  history,  having  on  the  margin  a  suc- 
cession of  arched  segments  or  incisions.      Humble. 

WAVE'LESS,  a.      Free  from  waves;    undisturbed; 

unagitated  ;  as,  the  warrfess  sea. 
WAVE'-LTKE,  a.     Resembling  a  wave  ;  undulating. 
WA'VEL-LITE,  71.     [from  IVaoel,  the  discov  rer.] 
A    phosphate   of    alumina,    occurring   usually    in 

hemispherical  concretions,  consisting  of  fine,  radiated 

fibers;  and  rarely  in  distinct  crystals  secondaries  to 

a  rhombic  prism.  Dana. 

WAVE'-LoAF,  7i.     [wave  and   loaf.]      A  loaf  for  a 

wave-offering. 
WAVE'-OF'FER-ING,  7i.     An   offering  made   with 

waving    toward    the   four   cardinal  points.      JVum. 

xviii. 
WA'VER,    v.  i.  t   [Sax.    wafian;    Dan.    svavcr,   from 

vaivcr,  to  weave,  that  is,  to  move  one  way  and  the 

other.] 

1.  To  play  or  move  tc  and  fro  ;  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other.  Boyle. 

2.  To  fluctuate ;   to  be  unsettled   in   opinion  ;  to 


vacillate  ;  to  be  undetermined  ;  as,  to  waver  in  opin- 
ion ;  to  waver  in  faith. 

Let  us  bold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering.— 

Heli.  x. 
3.  To  totter ;  to  reel ;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Holyday. 
WA'VER,  ii.     A  name  given  to  a  sapling  or  young 

timber-tree  in  England.     [Local.] 
WA'VER-ER,  h.     One  who  wavers  ;  one  who  is  un- 
settled in  doctrine,  faith,  or  opinion. 
WA'VER-ING,   ppr.  or  a.      Fluctuating;    being    in 

doubt ;  undetermined. 
WA'VER  ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  fluctuating,  doubtful 

manner. 
WA'VER-ING-NESS,  ti.      State  or  quality  of  being 

wavering.  Muuntaguc. 

WAVE'SON,  ti.     A  name  given  to  goods  which,  after 

shipwreck,  appear  floating  on  the  sea.         Bnuvier. 
WAVE'-SUB-JEGT'ED,  a.    Subject  to  be  overflowed. 

Goldsmith. 
WAVE'-WORN,  a.     [wave  and  worn.]     Worn  by  the 
waves. 

The  shore  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bowed.  SliaJc. 

WAVING,  ppr.  or  a.     Moving  as  a  wave ;  playing  to 

and  fro  :  brandishing. 
WAV'IJRE,  71.    The  act  of  waving  or  putting  off. 

K.  Peel. 
Wa'VY,   a.      [from   wave.]      Rising  or  swelling  in 

waves  ;  full  of  waves  ;  as,  the  wavy  sea.     Chapman. 

2.  Playing  to  and  fro  ;  undulating. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wavy  corn  Prior. 

3.  Undulating  on  the  border  or  on  the  surface  ;  a 
botanical  use. 

WAWES  or  WAES,  (wawz,)  for  Waves.     [JVot  in 

use.] 
WAX,  7i.     [Sax.  wax,  wex  ;  G.  wachs  ;  D.  wasch  ;  Sw. 

vox  ;  Russ.  vaksa  ;  L.  viscus,  viscum.] 

1.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious  substance,  excreted 
by  bees  from  their  bodies,  antl  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  cells  ;  usually  called  Bees'  Wax. 
Its  native  color  is  yellow,  but  it  is  bleached  for  can- 
dles, &c. 

2.  A  thick,  tenacious  substance  excreted  in  the 
ear. 

3.  A  substance  secreted  by  certain  plants,  forming 
a  silvery  powder  on  the  leaves  and  fruit,  as  in  the 
wax-palm  and  wax-myrtle.  Cyc. 

4.  A  substance  used  in  sealing  letters  ;  called  Seal- 
ing-Wax  or  Spanish-Wax.  This  is  a  composition 
of  lac  and  resin,  colored  with  some  pigment.   Cyc. 

5.  A  thick  substance  used  by  shoemakers  for  rub- 
bing their  thread. 

Wax,  mineral.     See  Ozocerite. 

WAX,  B.  t.  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax  ;  as,  to  wax  a 
thread  or  a  table. 

WAX,  77.  i. :  pret.  Waxed  ;  pp.  Waxed  or  Waxen. 
[Sax.  weaxan;  G.  wachsen  ;  Sw.  vaxa;  allied  proba- 
bly to  L.  augeo,  auxi,  Gr.  ui£oj,  and  av£o>.] 

1.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow  ;  to  become  larger ; 
as,  the  waxing  and  the  waning  moon.         Hakewfll. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  become  ; 
as,  to  wax  strong  ;  to  wax  warm  or  cold  ;  to  wax  fee- 
ble ;  to  wax  hot ;  to  wax  old  ;  to  wax  worse  and 
worse.  Scripture 

WAX'-GAN-DLE,  77.     [70111  and  candle.] 
A  candle  made  of  wax. 

WAX'-CHAND-LER,  ii.  [wax  and  chandler.]  A 
maker  of  wax-candles. 

WAX'£D,  (wakst,)  pp.  Smeared  or  rubbed  with 
wax. 

WAX'£N,  a.     Made  of  wax ;  as,  waxen  cells. 

Milton. 
2.  Resembling  wax.  Ed.  Encyc. 

WAX'-END,        /  11.     A  thread  pointed  with  a  bristle 

WAX'iSD-END,  (  and  covered  with  shoemaker's 
wax;  used  in  sewing  shoes.  Brockett. 

WAX'ING,  ppr.  Glowing;  increasing;  becoming; 
smearing  with  wax. 

WAX'-iMOTH,  71.     The  bee-moth,  which  see. 

WAX'-MYR-TLE,  71.  The  Myrica  cerifera,  a  shrub  of 
North  America  ;  also  called  Candleherry-Tree  and 
Bavrerrv,  the  berries  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
greenish  wax,  called  myrtle-wax  or  bayberry  tallow. 

Bigelow. 

WAX'-PXLM,  (-pUm,)  71.*  A  species  of  palm,  the 
Ceroxylon  andieola,  a  native  of  the  Andes,  the  stem 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  secretion,  consisting  of 
two  thirds  resin  and  one  third  wax. 

Bonpland.      Vauquelin. 

WAX'WING,  71.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Bombycilla, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long.  There  are  several 
beautiful  species  so  named,  because  most  of  them 
have  small,  oval,  horny  appendages  on  the  seconda- 
ries of  the  wings,  of  the  color  of  red  sealing-wax. 
P.  Cyc.     Jardine. 

WAX'-WORK,  (-wurk,)  71.  Figures  formed  of  wax, 
in  imitation  of  real  beings. 

WAX'Y,  a.  Soft  like  wax  ;  resembling  wax  ;  viscid  ; 
adhesive, 

WAY,  11.  -f-  [Sax.  wag,  weg ;  G.  and  D.  weg  ;  Dan.  i7cj  ; 
Sw.  rag- ;  L.  and  It.  via  ;  Fr.  vote;  coinciding  in  ori- 
gin with  wag,  wriffh,  wagon,  vogue,  &c] 


1.  Literally,  a  passing  ;  hence,  a  passage  ;  the  place 
of  passing  ;  hence,  a  road  of  any  kind  ;  a  highway  , 
a  private  road  ;  a  lane  ;  a  street ;  any  place  for  the 
passing  of  men,  rattle,  or  other  animals;  a  word  oj 
very  eouiprrhensire  signification. 

2.  Length  ol  space  ;  as,  a  great  way  ;  a  little  way 

3.  Course  ;  direction  of  motion  07  travel.  What 
777117/  did  he  take  ?  '  Which  way  shall  I  go?  Keep  in 
the  way  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Mark  what  way  I  make  Sialic. 

4.  Passage  ;  room  for  passing.  Make  way  for  the 
jury. 

5.  Course  or  regular  course. 

And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.  Dryden. 

6.  Tendency  to  any  meaning  or  act. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  words  lhal-aounds  that  way.     AUerbury. 

7.  Sphere  of  observation. 

The  genera]  officers  and  the  public  ministers  that  fell  in  my  way. 

Temple. 

8.  Manner  of  doing  any  thing  ;  method;  means  of 
doing.    Seek  the  best  way  of  learning,  and  pursue  it. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquests  will  prepare.  Ifrvden. 

9.  Method  ;  scheme  of  management. 

What  impious  ways  my  wishes  took.  Prior. 

10.  Manner  of  thinking  or  behavior;  particular 
turn  of  opinion  ;  determination  or  humor.  Let  him 
have  his  way,  when  that  will  not  injure  him,  or  any 
other  person.  But  multitudes  of  children  are  ruined 
by  being  permitted  to  have  their  way. 

11.  Manner;  mode.  In  no  way  does  this  matter 
belong  to  me.  We  admire  a  person's  way  of  express- 
ing his  ideas. 

12.  Method ;  manner  of  practice.  Find,  if  you 
can,  the  easiest  way  to  live. 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness.  Sidney. 

13.  Method  or  plan  of  life  and  conduct.  Instruct 
your  children  in  the  right  way. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

Prov.  iii. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way.  —  Gen.  vi. 

14.  Course  ;  process  of  things,  good  or  bad.  Things 
are  in  a  prosperous  1171177. 

15.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  way.  Locke. 

16.  General  scheme  of  acting, 
e  things 


Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  In 
absurdity  or  rudeness. 


be  guilty  of 
Clarissa. 


17  Sect ;  denomination  of  a  particular  faith,  creed, 
or  worship.     J3cts  xix.  23. 

18.  Way  ;  among  seamen,  progress  ;  as,  a  ship  has 
tea;/. 

19.  Ways,  pi. ;  the  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is 
launched. 

To  make  way ;  to  gne  room  for  passing  ;  or  to  make 
a  vacancy 

To  give  way ;  to  recede  ;  to  make  room  ;  or  to 
yield  ;  to  concede  the  place  or  opinion  to  another. 

To  make  one's  way ;  to  advance  in  life  by  efforts  ;  to 
advance  successfully. 

By  the  way ;  en  passant ;  as  we  proceed  ;  a  phrase 
introducing  something  in  discourse  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject. 

To  go  one's  way,  or  to  come  cue's  way ;  to  go  or  come 
along.  Shak. 

To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ;  to  die. 

In  ill c  way  :  a  phrase  noting  obstruction.  What  is 
there  in  the  way  of  your  success? 

In  Scripture,  the  ways  of  God  are  his  providential 
government  or  his  works.     Ham.  xi.     Job  \\. 

Way  and  ways  are  used  ill  certain  phrases  in  the 
sense  of  wise.  He  is  no  ways  a  match  for  his  antag- 
onist. 

'Tis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  the  prienhoud.  Pope. 

To  be  under  way  ;  in  seamen's  language,  to  be  in 
motion,  as  when  a  ship  begins  to  move.  So  a  ship 
is  said  to  have  headway,  when  she  moves  forward  in 
her  course,  and  stemway,  when  she  is  driven  astern. 
She  is  saitl  also  to  gather  way,  or  to  lose  way.  Lee- 
way is  a  movement  of  a  ship  aside  of  her  course,  or 
to  the  leeward. 

Milky  way;  in  astronomy,  the  galaxy  ;  a  bread,  lu- 
minous belt  or  space  in  the  heavens  supposed  to  he 
occasioned  by  the  blended  light  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  stars. 

Covert  way;  in  fortification,  a  passage  covered  from 
the  enemy's  fire. 

Ways  and  means;  in  legislation,  means  for  raising 
money  ;  resources  for  revenue. 

Way-going  crop,  among  fanners,  is  the  crop  which 
is  taken  from  the  ground  the  year  the  tenant  leaves 
the  farm.  England.     Cyc. 

WAY'-BAG'GAGE.  71.    The  baggage  or  luggage 'of  a 

way-passenger  on  a  railroad,  &xc. 
WAY'-BILL,  71.     A  list  of  passengers  in  a  public  ve- 
hicle. United  States. 
WAY'-BREAD,  (bred  }  n.    A  name  given  to  the  herb 

plantain,  (Platitago  major.)  London. 

WAY'FAR-ER,  n.     [way  and  fare,  Sax.  faran.  to  go.  ] 
A  traveler  ;  a  passenger.  Carew. 
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WEA       - 

WaY'FaR-ING, o;  [Supra.]  Traveling;  passing; 
being  on  a  journev.     Judges  xix. 

W*  Y'FAR-ING-TREE,  71.  A  shrub,  a  species  of  Vi- 
burnum. C?;c. 

WAY'LAID,  pp.  Watched  in  the  way.  [See  Wat- 
lav.] 

WAY'LAY,  v.  t.  [way  and  lay.]  To  watch  insid- 
iously in  the  way,  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  ; 
to  beset  in  ambush;  as,  to  waylay  a  traveler. 

Milton.     Dryden. 
[In  this  wor&  there  is  little  difference  of  accent.] 

WAY'LAY-ER,  71.  One  who  waits  for  another  in 
ambush,  with  a  view  to  seize,  rob,  or  slay  him. 

WaV-LeAVU,  7).  A  provincial  term  for  the  ground 
purchased  for  a  wagon-way  between  coal-pits  and  a 
river.     [Local.]  Cijc. 

WAY'LESS,  a.  Having  no  road  or  path  ;  pathless  ; 
trackless.  Drayton. 

WAY'-MAK-ER,  7i.  One  who  makes  a  way  ;  a  pre- 
cursor. Bacon. 

WAY'-MARK,  7i.  [way  and  mark.]  A  mark  to  guide 
in  traveling.    Jer.  xxxi. 

WAY'MEN'T,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wa,  woe.] 

To  lament.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WAY'-PANE,  7i.  A  slip  left  for  cartage  in  watered 
land.     [Local.]  Cyc. 

WAY'-PAS'SEN-GER,  ti.  A  passenger  on  a  railroad 
or  in  a  stage-coach,  taken  up  at  some  intermediate 
place  between  the  principal  stopping-places. 

WAY'-THIS-TLE,  (-this-1,)  71.  A  troublesome  plant 
or  perennial  weed.  Cyc. 

WAY' WARD,  a.  [way  and  ward.]  Froward  ;  peev- 
ish; perverse  ;  liking  his  own  way. 

Wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move.  Fair/ax. 

WAY'-WARD-EN,  71.  In  local  usage,  the  surveyor  of 
a  road. 

WaY'WARD-LY,  adv.    Frowardly  ;  perversely. 

Sidney. 

WAY' WARD-NESS,  71.     Frowardness;  perverseness. 

Wotton. 

WaY'WiS-ER,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
distance  which  one  has  traveled  on  the  road  ;  called 
also  Perambulator,  and  Podometer  or  Pedome- 
ter. Cyc. 

WAY'WODE,  )  71.      [Slav,  voyna,  war,  and  vodit,  to 

WaI'VVODE,    (      lead.] 

A  name  originally  given  to  military  commanders 
in  various  Slavonic  countries,  and  afterward  to  gov- 
ernors of  towns  or  provinces.  It  was  assumed  for  a 
time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who 
are  now  called  Hospodar*,  and  has  also  been  given 
to  some  inferior  Turkish  officers.  P.  Cyc. 

WAY'WODE-SHIP,  71.  The  province  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  waywode.  Eton. 

WAY'WoRN,   a.     Wearied  by  traveling. 

WE,  pron. ;  pi.  of  I ;  or  rather  a  different  word,  denot- 
ing the  person  speaking  and  another  or  others  with 
him.  /  and  John  the  speaker  calls  we,  or  /and  John 
and  Thomas:  or /and  many  others.  In  the  objective 
case,  11.?. 

We  is  used  to  express  men  in  general,  including 
the  speaker. 

Vic  s-fn  too  oft,  familiar  with  ber  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.  Pope. 

WEAK,  (week,)  a.  [Sax.  waac,  wace ;  G.  weich, 
sclncach  ;  D.  zwak;  Dan.  veer,  vceg  ;  Svv.  velc.  The 
primary  sense  of  the  root  is,  to  yield,  fail,  give  way, 
recede,  or  to  be  soft.] 

1.  Having  little  physical  strength  ;  feeble.  Chil- 
dren are  born  weak:  men  are  rendered  weak  by  dis- 
ease. 

2.  Inlirm;  not  healthy  ;  as,  a  weak  constitution. 

3.  Not  able  to  bear  a  great  weight ;  as,  a  weak 
bridge  ;  weak  timber. 

4.  Not  strong  ;  not  compact;  easily  broken  :  as,  a 
weak  ship  ,  a  weak  rope. 

5.  Not  able  to  resist  a  violent  attack  ;  as,  a  weak 

6.  Soft;  pliant;  not  stiff.  [fortress. 

7.  Low  ;  small  ;  feeble  ;  as,  a  weak  voice. 

8.  Feeble  of  mind  ;  wanting  spirit ;  wanting  vigor 
>f  understanding  ;  as,  a  weak  prince  ;  a  weak  magis- 
trate, 

To  think  every  thing  disputable,  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  Bcallie. 

9.  Not  much  impregnated  with  ingredients,  or  with 
things  that  excite  action,  or  with  stimulating  and 
nourishing  substances  ;  as,  weak  broth  ;  zveak  tea  ; 
weak  toddy  ;  a  weak  solution  ;  a  iceak  decoction. 

10.  Not  politically  powerful ;  as,  a  weak  nation  or 
state. 

11.  Not  having  force  of  authority  or  energy ;  as,  a 
weak  government. 

12.  Not  having  moral  force  or  power  to  convince  ; 
not  well  supported  by  truth  or  reason  ;  as,  a  weak  ar- 
gument. 

13.  Not  well  supported  by  argument ;  as,  weak  rea- 
soning. 

14.  Unfortified  ;  accessible  ;  impressible  ;  as,  the 
weak  side  of  a  person. 

15.  Not  having  frill  conviction  or  confidence  ;  as, 
weak  in  faith. 

16.  Weak  land,  is  land  of  a  light,  thin  soil      Cyc. 
[I  believe  never  used  in  New  England.] 
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WEAK,  v.  t.     To  make  weak.     [Not  used.] 
WEAK,  v.  1.     To  become  weak.     [Not  used.] 

Chaucer. 
WEAK'EN,  (week'n,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  wacan,  to  languish, 
to  vacillate.] 

1.  To  lessen  the  strength  of.  or  to  deprive  of 
strength  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  as,  to  weaken 
the  body  ;  to  weaken  the  mind  ;  to  weaken  tile  hands 
of  the  magistrate  ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  an  objection 
or  an  argument. 

2.  To  reduce  in  strength  or  spirit ;  as,  to  weaken 
tea  ;  to  weaken  any  solution  or  decoction. 

WEAK'EN-t'D,  pp.  Debilitated  ;  enfeebled  ;  reduced 
in  strength. 

WeAK'EN-ER,  71.     He  or  that  which  weakens. 

WEAK'EN-ING,  ppr.  Debilitating;  enfeebling;  re- 
ducing the  strength  or  vigor  of  any  thing. 

2.  a.     Having  the  quality  of  reducing  strength. 

WeAK'-Ey-ED,  (-ide,)  a.     Having  weak  eyes. 

WeAK'-HEAD  ED,  a.    Having  a  weak  intellect. 

WkAK'-HEART-ED,  a.  Having  little  courage  ;  dis- 
pirited. 

WeAK'LING,  71.     A  feeble  creature.  Shak. 

WeAK'LY,  artu.  Feebly  ;  with  little  physical  strength  ; 
faintly  ;  not  forcibly  ;  as,  a  fortress  weakly  defended. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  weakly  sealed  above  ?  Dryden. 

3.  With  feebleness  of  mind  or  intellect;  indis- 
creetly ;  injuriously. 

Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall.  Dryden. 

4.  Timorously  ;  with  little  courage  or  fortitude. 
WeAK'LY,  a.      Not  strong  of  constitution;  infirm; 

as,  a  weakly  woman  ;  a  man  of  a  weakly  constitution. 

Ralegh. 
WEAK'NESS,  71.     Want  of  physical  strength  ;  want 
of  force  or  vigor;  feebleness  ;  as,  the  weakness  of  a 
child  ;  the  weakness  of  an  invalid  ;  the  weakness  of  a 
wall  or  bridge,  or  of  thread  or  cordage. 

2.  Want  of  sprightliuess. 

Soft,  without  weakness  ;  without  glaring,  gay.  Pope. 

3.  Want  of  steadiness. 

By  such  a  review,  we  shall  discern  and  strengthen  our  weak, 
nssses.  Rogers. 

4.  Infirmity  ;  unhealthiness  ;  as,  weakness  of  con- 
stitution. Temple. 

5.  Want  of  moral  force  or  effect  upon  the  mind  ; 
as,  the  weakness  of  evidence;  the  weakness  of  argu- 
ments. 

6.  Want  of  judgment ;  feebleness  of  mind  ;  fool- 
ishness. 

All  wickedness  is  weakness.  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing;  fault;  with  a  plural. 

Many  take  pleasure  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an 
exalted  character.  Spectator. 

WEAK'SIDE,  71.  [weak  and  side.]  Foible;  defi- 
cience  ;  failing;  infirmity.  Temple. 

WEAK'-SIGIIT-ED,  a.     Having  weak  sight. 

WEAK'-SPIR'IT-ED,  a.     Having  weak  spirits. 

WEAL,  71.  [Sax.  wcla  ;  G.  wold ;  Dan.  vel ;  from  the 
same  root  as  well,  Sw.  vol ;  L.  valco,  to  be  strong,  to 
avail,  to  prevail.  The  primary  sense  of  weal  is 
strength,  soundness,  from  the  sense  of  straining, 
stretching,  or  advancing.] 

1.  A  sound  stale  of  a  person  or  thing;  a  state 
which  is  prosperous,  or  at  least  not  unfortunate,  not 
declining;  prosperity;  happiness. 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies.  Bacon. 

The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed.  Milton. 

So  we  say,  the  public  7oca<,  the  general  weal,  the 
weal  of  the  nation  or  state.  B.   Trumbull. 

2.  Republic  ;  state  ;  public  interest. 

[But  we  now  use  Commonwealth,  in  the  sense 

of  state.] 
WEAL,  ?i.     The  mark  of  a  stripe.     [See  Wale.] 
WEALD,  WALD,  WALT,   WOLD,  in    Saxon    and 

other  Teutonic  dialects,  signifies  a  wood  or  forest. 

It  is  found  in  names,  as  in  Walt-ham,  wood-house; 

corruptly  pronounced  Wal-tham. 
WeALD'EN,  a.    A  term  applied  in  England  to  cer- 
tain strata  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oolitic  series. 

Mantell. 
WeALS'MAN,  71.     [weal  and  771071.]     A  name   given 

sneering!}'  to  a  politician.  Shak. 

WEALTH,    (welth,)    71.      [from   weal;    Sax.  welega, 

welgo,  rich.] 

1.  Prosperity;  external  happiness.    [06s.] 

2.  Riches;  large  possessions  of  money,  goods,  or 
land  ;  that  abundance  of  worldly  estate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  estate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  affluence  ;  opulence. 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides.        Dryden. 

WEALTH'-GIV-ING,  a.     Yielding  wealth. 

WEALTH'I-ER,  a.  comp.     More  wealthy.      Borrow. 

WEALTH'LLY,  (welth'e-le,)  adv.     Richly.     ShaJ;. 

WEALTH'I-NESS,  71.  State  of  being  wealthy  ;  rich- 
ness. 

WEALTH'Y,  (welth'e,)  a.  Rich,  having  large  pos- 
sessions in  lands,  goods,  money,  or  securities,  or 
larger  than  the  generality  of  men  ;  opulent;  affluent. 
As  wealth  is  a  comparative  thing,  a  man  may  be 
wealthy  in  one  place,  and  not  so  in  another.    A  man 
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may  be  deemed  wealthy  in  a  village,  who  would  not 
be  so  considered  in  London. 
WEAN,  (ween,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wenan,  gcwienan,  to  ac- 
custom ;  from  the  root  of  wone,  wont ;  gewunian,  to 
delay  ;  D.  ivcnan,  of  wenan j  G.  entwdhnvn ;  Sw.vdnja. 
See  Wont.] 

1.  To  accustom  and  reconcile,  as  a  child  or  other 
young  animal,  to  a  want  or  deprivation  of  the 
breast. 

And  the  child  grew  and  was  weaned.  — Gen.  xxi. 

2.  To  detach  or  alienate,  as  the  affections,  from 
any  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile  to  the  want  or  loss 
of  any  thing  ;  as,  to  wean  the  heart  from  temporal 
enjoyments. 

WeAN'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Accustomed  or  reconciled  to 
the  want  of  the  breast  or  other  object  of  desire. 

WeAN'EL,       I  71.     A  child   or  other  animal   newly 

WEAN'LING,  S      weaned.  Jtlilton. 

WEAN'ING,  ppr.  Accustoming  or  reconciling,  as  a 
young  child  or  other  animal,  to  a  want  (if  the  breast ; 
reconciling  to  the  want  of  any  object  of  desire. 

WEA P' ON,  (wep'n,)  71.  [Sax.  wtcpn,  wepn  ;  D.  and  G. 
wapen;  Dan.  vaaben  ;  Sw.  vapen.  This  word  seems 
to  be  from  some  root  signifying  to  strike,  L.  vapulo, 
our  vulgar  whap,  awhap.] 

1.  Any  instrument  of  offense;  any  thing  used  or 
designed  to  be  used  in  destroying  or  annoying  an  en- 
emy. The  weapons  of  rude  nations  are  clubs,  stones, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  Modern  weapons  of  war  are 
swords,  muskets,  pistols,  cannon,  and  the  like. 

2.  An  instrument  for  contest,  or  for  combating 
enemies. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  —  2  Cor.  X. 

3.  An  instrument  of  defense. 

4.  Weapons,  in  botany,  arms  ;  thorns,  prickles,  and 
stings,  with  which  plants  are  furnished  for  defense  ; 
enumerated  among  the  fulcrcs  by  Linnteus. 

Martyn. 
WEAP'  ON-ED,  (wep'nd,)  a.    Armed  ;  furnished'with 

weapons  or  arms  ;  equipped.  Hayward. 

WEAP' ON-LESS,  a.    Unarmed;  having  no  weapon. 

*  Milton. 

WEAP'ON-SALVE,  (-sav,)  77.  [ieca;io7i  and  salve.] 
A  salve  which  was  supposed  to  cure  the  wound, 
by  being  applied  to  the  weapon  that  made  it.    [Oas.] 

Boyle. 
WEAR,  (ware,)  v.  t.  ;   pret.  Wore  ;    pp.  Worn.     [W. 
gwariaw,  to  spend   or  consume  ;  Sax.  weran,  werian, 
to  carry,  to  wear,  as  arms  or  clothes.] 

1.  To  waste  or  impair  by  rubbing  or  attrition  ;  to 
lessen  or  diminish  by  time,  use,  or  instruments.  A 
current  of  water  often  wears  a  channel  in  limestone. 

2.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body,  as  clothes  or 
weapons ;  as,  to  wear  a  coat  or  a  robe  ;  to  wear  a 
sword  ;  to  wear  a  crown. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore.  Pope. 

3.  To  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  ;  to  bear;  as, 
she  1HIM7-.S  a  smile  on  her  countenance. 

4.  To  affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in  the  first  essay, 
displeased  us.  •  Locke. 

To  wear  away:  to  consume;  to  impair,  diminish, 
or  destroy,  by  gradual  attrition  or  decay.     Dnjdcn. 

To  wear  off;  to  diminish  by  attrition  or  slow  de- 
cay. South. 

To  wear  out;  to  consume,  to  render  useless  by  at- 
trition or  decay  ;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book. 

2.  To  consume  tediously  ;  as,  to  wear  out  life  in 
idle  projects. 

3.  To  harass  ;  to  tire. 

He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  —  Dan.  vii. 

4.  To  waste  the  strength  of;  as,  an  old  man  worn 
out  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

5.  In  navigation,  to  wear  (originally  veer)  is  to  put 
the  ship  on  the  other  tack,  by  turning  her  round, 
stern  toward  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEAR,  (ware,)  v.  i.  To  be  wasted  ;  to  be  diminished 
by  attrition,  by  use,  or  by  time. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.  —  Ex.  xviii. 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent. 

Thus  wore,  cut  night.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  consumed  by  slow  degrees.  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 

To  wear  off;  to  pass  away  by  degrees.     The  follies 
of  youth  wear  off  with  age. 
WEAR,  (ware,)  71.    The  act  of  wearing ;  diminution 
by  friction  ;  as,  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  garment. 
2.  The  thing  worn. 

Wear  and  tear;  the  loss  by  wearing,  as  of  machin- 
ery in  use. 
WEAR,  (weer,)  71.     [Sax  wmr,wer;  from  the  root  of 
werian,  to  hold,  defend,  protect ;  D.  waaren  or  weercn ; 
often  written  wicr.     See  Warren  and  Guard.] 

1.  A  dam  in  a  river  to  stop  and  raise  the  water, 
for  conducting  it  to  a  mill,  f  ;r  taking  fish,  &c. 

2.  A  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
catching  fish. 

[This  word  is  also  spelt  Weir  or  Wier.] 
WEAR'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  worn.  Swift. 

WEARD,  Sax.,  a  warden,  in   names,  denotes  watch- 
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fulness  or  care;  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
ward  in  toward. 

WEaR'ER,  n.     rfrora  wear.]     One  who  wears  or  car- 
ries as  appendant  to  the  body  ;  as,  the  wearer  of  a 
cloak,  a  sword,  or  a  crown. 
_2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

WTCA(RI-£D,  (wl'rid,)  pp.  or  a.    Tired;  fatigued. 

WeA'RI-LY,  ado.     In  a  tired  or  weary  manner. 

WEA'Rl-NESS,  n.  [(rota  weary.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing weary  or  ticed  ;  that  lassitude  or  exhaustion  of 
strength  which  isTiuluced  by  labor;  fatigue. 

Willi  weariness  and  wine  oppressed.  Dryden. 

2.  Lassitude;  uneasiness  proceeding  from  contin- 
ued waiting,  disappointed  expectation,  or  exhausted 
patience,  or  from  other  cause. 
WEaR'ING,  ppr.     Bearing   on   or  appendant  to  the 
person  ;  diminishing  by  friction;  consuming. 

9.  a.     Denoting    what  is  worn  ;    as,  wearing  ap- 
parel. 
WEaR'ING,  n.    Clothes  ;  garments.    [Obs.]    Shak. 
WEaR'ISH,  a.     Boggy;  watery.     [Not  in  use.] 

2.  Weak  ;  washy.     [Not  in  use/]  Carew. 

WEA'RI-SOME,  (we're-sum,)a.t[frum  weary.]  Caus- 
ing weariness  ;  tiresome;  tedious;  fatiguing;  as,  a 
wearisome  march  ;  a  wearisome  day's  work. 

Wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to  me.  —  Job  vii. 

WEA'RI-SOME-LY,  adv.  Tediously;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness.  Ralegh. 

WeA'RI-SOME-NESS,ti.  The  quality  of  exhausting 
strength  or  patience  ;  tiresomeness  ;  tediousness  ;  as, 
the  wearisiimeness  of  toil,  or  of  waiting  long  in  anx- 
ious expectation. 

WEA'RY,  (we're,)  a.  [Sax.  werig;  allied  perhaps  to 
wear.] 

1.  Having  the  strength  much  exhausted  by  toil  or 
violent  exertion  ;  tired  ;  fatigued. 

[It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  word 
expresses  less  than  Tired,  particularly  when  applied 
to  a  beast ;  as,  a  tired  horse.  It  is  fallowed  by  of 
before  the  cause  of  fatigue  ;  as,  to  be  weary  of  march- 
ing ;  to  be  weary  of  reaping ;  to  be  weary  of 
study. 

2.  Having  the  patience  exhausted,  or  the  mind 
yielding  to  discouragement.  He  was  weary  of  asking 
for  redress. 

3.  Causing  weaiiness  ;  tiresome;  as,  a  weary  way  ; 
ttjoeary  life.  Spenser.     Shale. 

WEA'RY,  v.  1. 1  [from  the  adjective.]  To  reduce  or 
exhaust  the  physical  strength  of  the  body;  to  tire; 
to  fatigue  ;  as,  to  weary  one's  self  with  labor  or  trav- 
eling. 

The  people  shall  weary  themselves  for  very  vanity.  —  Hab.  ii. 

2.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee  ;  I  weary  thee.  Shale. 

3.  To  harass  by  any  thing  irksome ;  as,  to  be 
wearied  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  post. 

_To  weary  out:  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue. 

WeA'RY-ING,  ppr.  Exhausting  the  strength  of  the 
body  ;  fatiguing. 

WEA'SAND,  /  n.       [Sax.    wasend,   wwsend  ;    perhaps 

WE'SAND,  (  from  the  root  of  wheeze,  and  Goth. 
ond,  Dan.  aande,  breath.] 

The  windpipe  or  trachea  ;  the  canal  through  which 
air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 

WEA'SfJL.,  )  n.  *  [Sax.  wesle;  Dan.  vesel ;    G.  wiesel ; 

WEE'S£L,  \  D.  weeiel.  I  know  not  the  meaning  of 
this  name.     In  G.  wiese  is  a  meadow.] 

A  small  quadruped  of  the  genus  Mustela,  which 
lives  under  the  roots  of  trees,  or  in  other  holes,  and 
feeds  on  small  birds,  but  particularly  on  mice.  It 
has  a  long,  slender  body,  and  short  legs.  A  weasel 
that  frequents  barns  and  corn  houses,  frees  them 
from  rats  and  mice,  and  is  sometimes  deemed  a  very 
useful  inmate. 

WeA'SEL-COOT,  n.  The  red-headed  smew,  or  Mer- 
ges minutus.  Ci/c. 

WF.A'SKL-FAC-.ED,(-faste,)a.  Having  a  thin, sharp 
face,  like  a  weasel.  [Spelled,  also,  Weezel  and 
Weazen.] 

WEATH'ER,  (weth'er,)  n.  [Sax.  weder,  wceder,  or 
wether:  G.  wetter  ;  I),  weder  or  weer ;  Dan.  vejr;  Sw. 
voider;  Sans,  widara, a  storm.  The  primary  sense  of 
this  word  is  air,  wind,  or  atmosphere;  probably  the 
Gr.  ai'lr/o,  whence  ether.] 
Properly,  the  air  ;  hence, 

1.  The  state  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect 
to  heat  or  cold,  wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm, 
clearness  or  cloudiness,  or  any  other  meteorological 
phenomena;  as,  warm  weather:  cold  weather;  wet 
weather ;  dry  weather;  calm  weather;  tempestuous 
weather;  fair  weather :  cloudy  weather  ;  hazy  weather ; 
and  tli a  like. 

2.  Change  of  the  state  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

3.  Storm  ;  tempest.  Dryden. 
[These,  last  significations  are  not  now  in  use,  unless 

by  a  poetic  license.] 

Stress   of  weather;   violent  winds;    force  of  tem- 
pests. 
WEATH'ER,  (weth'er,)  v.  t.     To  air;   to  expose  to 
the  air.     [Rarely  used.)  Spenser.     Tusser. 

2.   In  seamen's  language,  to  sail  to  the  windward  of 
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something  else  ;   as,  to  weather  a  cape  ;   to  weather 
another  ship.    As  this  is  often  difficult,  hence, 

3.  To  bear  up  against  and  resist,  though  with 
difficulty  ;  as,  to  weather  the  storm.  Hale. 

To  weather  a  point;  to  gain  or  accomplish  it  against 
opposition.  Addison. 

To  weather  out ;  to  encounter  successfully,  though 
with  difficulty  ;  as,  to  wei.ther  out  a  storm. 

Weather  is  used  with  several  words,  either  as  an 
adjective,  or  as  forming  part  of  a  compound  word. 

WEATH'ER-BEAT'EN,  (weth'er-beet'n,)  a.  Beaten 
or  harassed  by  the  weather.  Milton.     Brande. 

WEATH'ER-BIT,  n.  A  turn  of  the  cable  about  the 
end  of  the  windlass,  without  the  knight-heads. 

WEATH'ER-BoARD,  n.  That  side  of  a  ship  which 
is  toward  the  wind;  the  windward  side.  So,  in 
other  words,  weather  signifies  toward  the  wind  or 
windward  ;  as  in  weather-bow,  weatlter-braces,  weath- 
er-gage,  weather-U(ts,  weather-qnarler,  weather- 
shrouds,  locather-side,  weather-shore,  &c. 

2.  A  board  forming  a  close  junction  between  the 
shingling  of  a  roof  and  the  side  of  the  building  be- 
neath, usually  at  the  ends  where  there  is  no  cornice. 

WEATH'ER-BOARD,  v.  t.  To  nail  boards  lapping 
one  over  another,  in  order  to  exclude  rain,  snow,&c. 

Owilt. 

WEATH'ER-BDARD-ING,  n.  The  act  of  nailing  up 
boards  lapping  one  over  another;  or  the  boards  them- 
selves. 

WEATH'ER-ROARDS,  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  planks 
placed  in  the  ports  of  a  ship,  when  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary. Mar.  Diet. 

WEA'f  H'ER-BOUND,  a.     Delayed  by  bad  weather. 

WEATH'ER-CLOTIIS,  n.  pi.  Long  pieces  of  canvas 
or  tarpauling  used  to  preserve  the  hammocks  from 
injury  by  the  weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defend 
persons  from  the  wind  and  spray.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-eOCK,  n.  [weather  and  cock.]  A  vane 
or  weather-vane;  something  originally  in  the  shape 
of  a  cock,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  which,  by 
turning,  shows  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  that  turns  easily  and  fre- 
quently ;  a  fickle,  inconstant  person.  Dryden. 

WEATH'ER-DRI  V-£N,  (vveth'er-driv-n,)  h.  [weath- 
er and  driven.]  Driven  by  winds  or  storms  ;  forced 
by  stress  of  weather.  Carew. 

WEATH'ER-FEND,  v.  t.  [weather  and  fend.]  To 
shelter. 

WEATH'ER-GALL,  n.  A  secondary  rainbow,  said 
to  be  a  sign  of  "bad  weather.     [North  of  England.] 

WEATH'ER-GaGE,  n.  [weather  and  gage.]  A  ship 
is  said  to  have  the  weather-gage  of  another,  when 
she  is  at  the  windward  of  her,  and  thus  has  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Hence,  in  Hudibras, 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Ag-ainsl  the  weadier-gage  of  laws, 

denotes  to  evade  sheer  force  by  dextrous  shifts. 

WEATH'ER-GLaSS,  n.  [weather  and  glass.]  An 
instrument  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  word  includes  the  barometer,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  manometer,  and  anemometer. 

Hutton. 

WEATH'ER-IIELM,  n.  [weather  and  helm.]  A  ship 
is  saitl  to  carry  a  weather-helm,  when  she  is  inclined 
to  come  too  near  the  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-ING,  n.  In  geology,  the  action  of  the 
elements  on  a  rock  in  altering  its  color,  texture,  or 
composition,  or  in  rounding  off  its  edges.       Dana. 

WEATH'ER-MoST,  a.  [weather  and  most]  Being 
furthest  to  the  windward. 

WEATH'ER-PROOF,  a.  [weulher  and  proof]  Proof 
against  rough  weather. 

WEATH'ER-RoLL.ii.  [weather  nad  roll]  The  roll 
of  a  ship  to  the  windward  ;  opposed  to  Lee-Lurch. 

WEATH'ER-SP?,  n.  [weather  and  spy.]  A  star- 
gazer;  one  that  foretells  the  weather.     [Little,  used.] 

Donne. 

WEATH'ER-TIDE,  n.  [weather  and  tide.]  The  tide 
which  sets  against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impelling 
her  to  the  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

WEATH'ER-TINT-ED,  a.     Tinted  by  the  weather. 

WEATH'ER-WISE,  a.  [weather  and  wise.]  Skillful 
in  foreseeing  the  changes  or  state  of  the  weather. 

WEATII'ER-WIS-ER,  n.  Something  that  foreshows 
the  weather.     [JVoJ used.]  Derhain. 

WEATM'ER-£D,p/>.  Passed  to  the  windward  ;  passed 
with  difficulty. 

2.  a.  In  mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to  a  specimen, 
when  the  surface  is  altered  in  color,  texture,  or  com- 
position, or  the  edges  are  rounded  off  by  exposure  to 
the  elements.  Dana. 

WEATH'ER-ING,  ppr.  Passing  or  sailing  to  the 
windward  ;  passing  with  difficulty. 

WEAVE,  (weev,)  o.  t.  ;  pret.  Wove;  pp.  Woven, 
Wove.  The  regular  form,  Weaved,  is  rarely  or 
never  used.  [Sax.wefan:  G.webea;  D.weeven;  Sw. 
vdfoa;  Dan.  vtBveri  Pers.  baftan ;  Gr.  vfaou] 

1.  To  unite  threads  of  any  kind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  cloth.  This  is  done  by  crossing  the 
threads  by  means  of  a  shuttle.  The  modes  of  weav- 
ing, and  the  kinds  of  texture,  are  various.  The 
threads  first  laid   in   length  are  called  the  Warp  ; 
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those  which  cross  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  are  called  the  Weft  or  Woor. 

2.  To  unite  any  thing  flexible  ;  as,  to  weave  twigs 

3.  To  unite  by  intermixture  or  close  connection  ; 
as,  a  form  of  religion  woven  into  the  civil  goveirt 
ment.  Addison. 

4.  To  interpose  ;  to  insert. 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.  Shak. 

WEAVE,  v.  i.     To  practice  weaving;  to  work  with  a 
loom. 

WEAVER,  «.*  One  who  weaves  ;  one  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  weave. 

*2.  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Ploceus,  of 
several  species,  passerine  birds,  natives  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies  ;  so  called  because  they  con- 
struct curious  and  often  pensile  nests,  by  interweav- 
ing twigs  and  fibers.  Ed.  Encyc. 

WEAVER-FISH,  u.     A  fish   of  the   perch    family. 
[See  Weever.] 

WEAVING,  ppr      Forming  cloth  by  intermixture  of 
threads. 

WEAVING,  n.    The  act  or  art  of  forming  cloth  in  a 
loom,  by  the  union  or  intertexture  of  threads. 
_2.  The  task  or  work  to  be  done  in  making  cloth. 

WEA'Z-EN,  (we'zn,)  a.      Thin;    sharp;    as,  a.  weazen 
face.  Dickens. 

WEB,  7i.     [Sax.  web ;  Sw.  vaf.     See  Weave.] 

1.  Texture  of  threads;  plexus  ;  any  thing  woven. 
Penelope  devised  a  web  to  deceive  her  wooers. 

Spenser. 

2.  Locally,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

England.     Ireland. 

3.  A  dusky  film  that  form3  over  the  eye  and  hin- 
ders the  sight ;  suffusion.  Shak. 

4.  Some  part  of  a  sword.  Qu.  net-work  of  the 
handle  or  hilt.  Shak.     Fairfax. 

5.  In  ship-building,  the  thin  partition  on  the  inside 
of  the  rim  and  between  the  spokes  of  a  sheave. 

Cyc. 

6.  In  ornithology,  the  membrane  which  unites  the 
toes  of  many  water-fowls. 

Spider's  web  ;  a  plexus  of  very  delicate  threads  or 

filaments  which  a  spider  spins  from  its  bowels,  and 

which  serves  as  a  net  to  catcli  flies  or  other  insects 

for  its  food. 

Web  of  a  coulter,  is  the  thin,  sharp  part. 
WEIl'BED,  (webd,)  a.     [from  web.]     Having  the  toes 

united  by  a  membrane,  or  web;  as,  the  webbed  feet 

of  aquatic  fowls. 
WEB'BING,  71.     A  strong  fabric  of  hemp,  two  orthree 

inches  wide,  made  for  supporting  the  seats  of  stuffed 

chairs,  sofas,  &c. 
WEIf'-FOOT-ED,  a.  [web  and  foot]    Having  webbed 

feet;    palmiped.      A  goose  or   duck  is  a  web-footed 

fowl. 
WED,  v.  t     [Sax.  weddian,  to  covenant ;  to  promise  ; 

to  marry  ;    Sw.  vddja  ;    Dan.  redder,  to  wager  ;  W. 

gioeza  ;    L.  vador,  to   give    bail,  or  facdus,  a   league  ; 

probably  both  are  of  one  family.] 

1.  To  marry  ;  to  take  for  husband  or  for  wife. 

Since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee.  Millon. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage. 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  live  with  her.  Millon. 

3.  To  unite  closely  in  affection  ;  to  attach  firmly. 
We  are  apt  to  be  wedded  to  our  own  customs  and 
opinions. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts.  TUlotson. 

4.  To  unite  forever. 

Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shak. 

5.  To  espouse  ;  to  take  part  with. 

They  wedded  his  cause.     [Obs.]  Clarendon. 

WED,  v.  i.     To  marry  ;  to  contract  matrimony. 

When  shall  1  wed  ?  Sliak. 

WED,  7i.     A  pledge. 

WED'DED,  pp.  or  a.     Married  ;  closely  attached. 

WED'DING,  ppr.     Marrying;  uniting  with  in  matri- 
mony. 

WED'DING,  ti.     Marriage;  nuptials  ;  nuptial  ceremo- 
ny ;  nuptial  festivities. 

Let  her  beauty  he  Iter  wedding  dower.  Sliak. 

WED'DING-CLoTHES,  n.      [wedding  and   clothes.] 

Garments  for  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom,  to  be  worn  at 

marriage. 
WED'DING-DAY,  ii.     [wedding  and  day.]     The  day 

of  marriage. 
WED'DrNG-FEAST,    71.      [wedding  and  feast.]      A 

foast  or  entertainment  prepared   for  the  guests  at  a 

wedding. 
WEDGE,  (wej,)  11.      [Sax.  wecg,   wu?eg ;    Dan.  vet 

Sw.  vigg ;  D.  wig.    This 

lump.] 

1.  A  mass  of  metal  ;  as,  a  wedge  of  gold  or  silver. 
Josh.  vii. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  particularly  iron,  thick  at  one 
end  and  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  at  the. other,  used  in 
splitting  wood,  rocks,  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  riv c 
mechanical  powers.  A  like  piece  of  wood  is  by 
some  persons  called  a  wedge,  or  a  glut. 


word  signifies  a  mass,  a 


TfjNE,  BULL,  XINITE.  — AN"GER,  VI''CIOUS.  — e  as  K  ;  G  as  J  ;   S  as  Z  ,   CH  as  SH  ;  TH  as  in  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


f  See  Tiiile,  of  Synonyms. 
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3.  In  geometry,  a  solid  of  five  sides,  viz.,  a  rectan- 
gular base,  two  rhomboidal  sides  meeting  in  an  edge, 
and  two  triangular  ends.  Day. 

4.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Some- 
times bodies  of  troops  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
we  lire. 

WEDGE,  (wej,)  v.  t.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge ;  to 
rive.     [Little  used.] 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven  ;  to  crowd  or 
compress  closely.  We  were  wedged  in  by  the 
crowd. 

3.  To  force,  as  a  wedge  forces  its  way  ;  as,  to 
wedge  one's  way.  Mdton. 

4.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge  or  with  wedges  ;  as,  to 
wedge  on  a  scythe  ;    to  wedge  in  a  rail  or  a  piece  of 

5.  To  fix  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge.  [timber. 

Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  last.  Dryden. 

WED&'ED,  (wejd,)pp.  Split  with  a  wedge  ;  fast- 
ened with  a  wedge  ;  closely  compressed. 

WEDGE'-SHAP-£D,    (wej'shiipt,)    a.       [wedge    and 
shape.]     Having  the  shape  of  a  wedge  ;  cuneiform. 
A  wedge-shaped  leaf  is  broad  and  truncate  at  the 
summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base.        Smith. 

WEDG'VVOOD-WARE,  «.  [from  the  name  cf  the 
inventor.]  A  kind  of  semi-vitrified  pottery,  without 
much  superficial  glaze,  hut  capable  of  receiving  all 
kinds  of  colors  by  means  of  metallic  oxyds  and 
ochers.  Admirable  imitations  of  Etruscan  and  other 
vases  have  been  executed   in  this  ware.  Ure. 

WEDGTiVG,  ppr.  Cleaving  with  a  wedge  ;  fastening 
with  wedges  ;  compressing  closely. 

WED'LOCK,  ?i.  [till,  wed  and  lock,  or  Sax.  lac,  a 
gift.] 

Marriage  ;   matrimony.  Jlddison, 

WED'LOCK,  a.  (.     To  marry.     [Little  used.]     Milton. 

WED'LOCK-ED,  (wed'lokt,)  pp.  United  in  mar- 
riage.    [Little  used.]  Milton. 

WEDNES'DAY,  (wenz'de,)  n.  [Sax.  Wodcnsdmg, 
Woden's  day;  Sw.  Odensdag  or  Onsda.tr;  from 
Wodin  or  Odin,  a  deity  or  chief  among  the  north- 
ern nations  of  Europe.] 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week  ;  the  next  day  after 
Tuesday. 

WEE,  a.     [Contracted  from  G.  wenig.] 
Small ;  little.     [JVot  in  use.] 

WEECH'ELM,  )  .  ,    ,  „ 

WITCH'-ELM    (  "'     A  species  of  elm.  Bacon. 

WEED,  n.     [Sax.  weod.] 

1.  The  general  name  of  any  plant  that  is  useless 
or  troublesome.  The  word,  therefore,  has  no  defi- 
nite application  to  any  particular  plant  or  species  of 
plants ;  but  whatever  plants  grow  among  corn, 
grass,  or  in  hedges,  and  which  are  either  of  no  use 
to  man  or  injurious  to  crops,  are  denominated  weeds. 

2.  Any  kind  of  unprofitable  substance  among  ores 
in  mines,  as  mundic  or  marcasite.     [Local.] 

WEED,  n.  [Sax.  wad,  Wteda,  a  vestment,  any  gar- 
ment, that  which  is  put  on.] 

1.  Properly,  a  garment,  as  in  Spenser,  but  now 
used  only  in  the  plural,  weeds,  for  the  mourning  ap- 
parel of  a  female  ;  as,  a  widow's  weeds.       Milton. 

2.  An  upper  garment.     [04s.]  Chapman. 
WEED,  p.  t.     [Sax.  weodian;  D.  weeden.] 

To  free  from  noxious  plants ;  as,  to  weed  corn  or 
onions  ;  to  weed  a  garden. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  noxious  plants  ;  as,  to  weed  a 
writing  of  invectives. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  offensive  ;  as, 
to  weed  a  kingdom  of  bad  subjects. 

4.  To  root  out  vice  ;  as,  to  weed  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  Locke.     Jischam. 

WEED'ED,  pp.  Freed  from  weeds  or  whatever  is 
noxious. 

WEED'ER,  n.  One  that  weeds  or  frees  from  any 
thing  noxious. 

WEED'ER- Y,  ?i.  Weeds  collectively  ;  a  place  full  of 
weeds  or  for  the  growth  of  weeds. 

WEED'-GRoWN,  a.     Overgrown  with  weeds. 

WEED'-HOOK,  |  ?i.     [weed  and  hook.]      A  hook 

WEED'ING-HQOK,  (  used  for  cutting  away  or  ex- 
tirpating weed's.  Tosser. 

WEED'ING,  ppr.  Freeing  from  weeds  or  whatever 
is  noxious  to  growth. 

WEED'ING,  /i.  The  operation  of  freeing  from  nox- 
ious weeds,  as  a  crop.  Cue. 

WEEO'ING-CHIS'EL,  n.  A  tool  with  a  divided 
chisel  point,  for  cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  with- 
in the  ground.  Cyc. 

WEED'INtJ-FOR'CEPS,  )  n.       An    instrument     for 

WEED'ING-TONGS,  j  taking  up  some  sorts  of 
plants  in  weeding. 

WEED'tNG-FORK,  n.  A  strong,  three-pronged  fork, 
used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds. 

WEED'ING  RHIM,  n.  An  implement  somewhat  like 
the  frame  of  a  wheel-barrow,  used  for  tearing  up 
weeds  on  summer  fallows,  &.c. ;  used  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land. Cyc. 

WEED'LESS,  a.    Free  from  weeds  or  noxious  matter. 

Dryden. 

WEED'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds  ;  as,  weedy  tro- 
phies. Shale. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds;  as,  weedy  grounds ;  a 
weedy  garden  ;  weedy  corn. 


WEEK,  7i.  [Sax.  wcoc  ;  D.  week  ;  G.  woche  ;  Dan.  uge ; 
Sw.  vecka.] 

1.  The  space  of  seven  days. 

I  fast  twice  ill  the  week.  —  Luke  xviii. 

2.  In  Scripture,  a  prophetic  week,  is  a  week  of 
years,  or  seven  years.     Dan.  ix. 

WEEK'-DAY,  h.     [week  and  day.]     Any  day  of  the 

week  except  the  Sabbath.  Pope. 

WEEIv'LY,  a.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  once  a 
week  ;  hebdomadary  ,  as,  a  weekly  payment  of  bills; 
a  weekly  gazette  ;  a  weekly  allowance. 

Dryden.     Swift. 
WEEK'LY,  ado.     Once  a  week  ;  by  hebdomadal  pe- 
riods ;  as,  each  performs  service  weekly.        Ayliffe. 
WEEL,  71.     [See  Well.     Sax.  watl,  from  weallan,  to 
boil.] 

A  whirlpool.     [JVot  in  use.] 
WEEL,       (  n,     A  kind  of  twiggen  trap  or  snare  for 
WEEL'Y,  (      fish.  Carew. 

WEEN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wenan,  to  think,  suppose,  or  hope, 
and  to  wean.     The  sense  is,  to  set,  fix,  or  hold  in  the 
mind  ;  G.  wvhnen,  to  imagine  ;  D.  wuanen.] 
To  think  ;  to  imagine  ;  to  fancy. 

Spenser.    Milton. 
[Obsolete,  except  in  burlesque.] 
WEEN'IN'G,  ppr.     Thinking ;  imagining.     [04s.] 
WEEP,  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Wept.  Weei'ed,  I  believe, 
is  never  used.     [Sax.   wepan;    evidently  the   same 
word  as  whoop.     (See  Whoop.)     The  primary  sense 
is,  to  cry  out.] 

1.  To  express  sorrow,  grief,  or  anguish  by  outcry. 
This  is  the  original  sense.  But  in  present  usage,  to 
manifest  and  express  grief  by  outcry  or  by  shedding 
tears. 

They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  liim.  — 

Acts  xx. 
Phocion  was  randy  seen  to  weep  or  to  laugh.  Mitford. 

2.  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion.  Persons  some- 
times weep  for  joy. 

3.  To  lament ;  to  complain.     Num.  xi. 
WEEP,  v.  t.     To  lament ;  to  bewail  ;  to  bemoan. 


We,  wandering,  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  utlii  i 


Pope. 


2.  To  shed  moisture  ;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gum  and  balm.    Alillon. 

3.  To  drop  ;  as,  the  weeping  amber.  Pope. 

4.  To  abound  with  wet ;  as,  weeping  grounds. 

Mortimer. 
WEEP'JED,  (weept,)  pp.    Lamented  ;  bewailed  ,  shed 

tears* 
WEEP'ER,  71.    One  who  weeps  ;  one  who  sheds  tears. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourning 
coat.  Johnson. 

3.  A  species  of  monkey,  of  the  sapajou  group, 
found  in  Guiana,  the  Cebus  Apella. 

Jardinc.     P.  Cyc. 

WEEP'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     Lamenting;  shedding  tears. 

WEEP'ING,  u.     Lamentation. 

WEEPTNG-LY,  ado.     In  a  weeping  manner. 

WEEP'ING-ROCK,  n.  [weep  and  rock.]  A  porous 
rock  from  which  water  gradually  issues. 

WEEPTNG-SP1UNG,  71.  A  spring  that  slowly  dis- 
charges water. 

WEEP'ING-WIL'LoW,  77.  A  species  of  willow 
whose  branches  grow  very  long  and  slender,  and 
hang  down  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

WEER'ISH,  a.  Insipid  ;  weak  ;  washy  ;  surly.  [JVot 
io  use.]  jSscham. 

WEE'SiSL;  the  more  proper  spelling  of  Weasel. 

WEET,  v.  i. :  pret.  Wot.    [Sax.  witun ;  I),  weetcu  ;  Sw. 
veta;  G.  wisscn  ;  Russ.  vida"u;  allS:d  probably  to  L. 
video,  Gr.  fdV  ] 
To  know.     [04s.] 

WEET'LESS,  a.     Unknowing.     [04s.] 

WEE'VER,  ji.  A  kind  of  fish  belonging  to  the  perch 
family,  a  species  of  Trachinus,  of  which  about  four 
species  are  well  known.  They  inflict  wounds  with 
the  spines  of  their  first  dorsal  fin,  which  are  much 
dreaded.    Their  flesh  is  esteemed. 

WEE'V/L,  71.     [Sax.  wefl  ;  G.  wibel.] 

A  small  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  with  a  long 
snout.  It  is  destructive  to  many  buds  and  fruits, 
and  also  to  magazines  of  grain.  E.  C.  Hcrriek. 

WEE'V/L-Y,  a.     Infested  with  *veevils. 

WEE'Z-EL,  a.  Thin;  sharp  j  as,  a  wcciel  face.  [Lo- 
cal.]    [See  Weasel.]  Smart. 

WEFT,  old  pret.  of  Wave.  Spenser. 

WEFT,  71.     [from  weave.']    The  woof  of  cloth  ;   the 
threads  that  cross  the  warp  from  selvedge  to  selv- 
edge. 
2.   A  web  ;  a  thing  woven.  Cyc. 

WEFT,  ».  A  thing  waved,  waived,  or  cast  away. 
[JVot  used.]     [SeeWAit-.] 

WEFT'AGE,  ?i.     Texture.     [JVot  used.]  drew. 

WEIGH,  (wa,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wteg,  weg,  a  balance  ;  wai- 
gtin,  to  weigh,  to  bear,  to  carry,  L.  vcho ;  D.  weegen, 
wikken;  G.  wdgen ;  Sw.  vdga;  Dan.  vejer,  to  weigh  ; 

Russ.  vaga,  a   balance ;    Amharic,    II  IT,    awuki, 
weight.     See  Win.] 
1.  To  examine  by  the  balance ;   to  ascertain  the 


weight,  that  is,  the  force  with  which  a  thing  tends 
to  the  center  of  gravity  ;  as,  to  weigh  sugar  ;  to  weigh, 
gold. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saxon  sense  of  the  verb,  to  lift  to  an  equi- 
poise a  weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum. 
Thus,  when  a  body  balances  a  weight  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  avoirdupois,  it  lifts  or  blears  it,  and  is 
said  to  weigh  so  much.  It  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

3.  To  raise  :  to  lift ;  as  an  anchor  from  the  ground, 
or  any  other  body  ;  as,  to  weigh  anchor ;  to  weii'li  an 
old  hulk. 

4.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight. 

They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  —  Zech.  xi. 

5.  To  ponder  in  the  mind  ;  to  consider  or  examine 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion  ;  as,  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  a  scheme. 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh  only  what  is 
spoken.  Hooker. 

6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weighs.  Pope. 

7.  To  regard  ;  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice. 

I  weigh  not  you.  Sliak. 

To  weigh  down  ;  to  overbalance. 
2.  To  oppress  with  weight ;  to  depress. 
WEIGH,  (wa,)  v.  i.     To  have  weight ;  as,  to  weigh 
lighter  or  heavier.  Brown. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important ;  to  have  weight 
in  the  intellectual  balance.  This  argument  weighs 
with  the  considerate  part  of  the  community. 

3.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff, 
Whicli  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

To  weigh  down;  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
WEIGH,  (wa,)  71.     A  certain  quantity.     [See  Wet.] 
WEIGH'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  weighed. 
WEIGH'AGE,  71.    A  duty  or  toll   paid  for  weighing 

merchandise.  Bouvier. 

WEIGH'RD,  (wade,)  pp.  Examined  by  the  scales; 
having  the  weight  ascertained. 

2.  Considered. 

3.  a.  Experienced:  as,  a  young  man  not  weighed 
in  state  affairs.     [JVot  in  use.]  Bacon. 

WEIGH'ER,  (wa'er,)  n.     One  who  weighs. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  is  to  weigh  commodities. 

WEIGH'ING,  (wa'ing,)  ppr.  Examining  by  scales; 
considering. 

WEIGH'ING,  71.     The  act  of  ascertaining  weight. 

2.  As  much  as  is  weighed  at  once  ;  as,  a  weighing 
of  beef. 

WEIGH'ING-€AGE,  71.  A  cage  in  which  small  liv- 
ing animals  may  be  conveniently  weighed.       Cyc. 

WEIGH'ING-HOUSE,  71.  A  building  furnished  with 
a  dock  and  other  conveniences  for  weighing  com- 
modities and  ascertaining  the  tunnage  of  boats  to  be 
used  on  a  canal.  Cyc. 

WEIGH'ING-MA-CHINE',  (wa'ing-ina-sheen',)n.    A 
machine  for  weighing  heavy  bodies,  and  particularly 
wheel-carriages,  at  turnpike  gates.    [England.]     Cyc. 
2.  A  machine  for  weighing  cattle,  &.C 

WEIGHT,  (wate,)  71.  [Sax.  wild;  Sw.  vigt;  Ger.  ge- 
wicht.     See  Weigh.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  a  body  ascertained  by  the  bal- 
ance ;  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth  in  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  surface  ;  gravity. 

In  a  strictly  philosophical  sense,  weight  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  not  gravity  itself;  but 
the  above  is  the  popular  use.  The  weight  of  a  body 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter. 

JVewton. 

2.  A  mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal,  to 
be  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies; 
as,  a  weight  of  an  ounce,  a  pound,  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred,  &x.  The  weights  of  nations  are  different, 
except  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  which 
are  the  same. 

3.  A  standard  of  weight;  as,  troy  weight;  apothe- 
caries' weight,  &c. 

4.  In  mechanics,  that  which  receives  motion;  op- 
posed to  the  power  which  gives  motion. 

5.  A  ponderous  mass  ;  something  heavy. 

A  man  leaps  belter  Willi  weights  in  his  hand3.  Bacon. 

6.  Pressure  ;  burden  ;  as,  the  weight  of  erief ;  weight 
of  care  ;  weight  of  business  ;  weight  of  government. 

7.  Importance:  power;  influence  ;  efficacy;  con- 
sequence ;  moment ;  impressiveness ;  as,  an  argu- 
ment of  great  weight ;  a  consideration  of  vast  weight. 
The  dignity  of  a  man's  character  adds  weight  to  his 
words. 

WEIGIIT'I-LY,  (wate'-,)  ado.  Heavily  ;  ponderously. 
2.  With  force  or  impressiveness  ;  with  moral 
power. 

WEIGHT'I-NESS,  (wate'-,)«.  Ponderousness  ;  gravi- 
ty ;  heaviness. 

2.  Solidity;  force;  impressiveness;  power  of  con- 
vincing ;  as,  the  wciglitiness  of  an  argument. 

Locke. 

3.  Importance.  Hayward. 
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WEIGHT'LESS,  (wate'less,)  o.     Having  no  weight; 

light.  Dryden. 

WEIGMT'Y,  ( wat'e,)  a.    Hiving  great  weight ;  heavy ; 

ponderous  ;  as,  a  wcighti/  body. 

2.  Important ;  forcible  ;  momentous  :  adapted  to 
turn  the  balance  in  the  mind,  or  to  convince  ;  as, 
weighty  reasons  ;  weighty  matters  ;  weighty  consider- 
ations or  arguments.  Shah. 

3.  Rigorous  ;  severe  ;  as,  our  weightier  judgment. 
[Not  in  use.)  Slmh. 

WlilR,  h.     [feax.  wter,  wcr  ;  D.  waaren,  or  wceren.] 
1    A  dam  in  a  river,  to  stop  and  raise  the  water 
for  conducting  it  to  a   mill,  for  taking  fish,  &c. 

2.  A  fence  of  stakes  or  twigs  set  in  a  stream  for 
taking  fish.     [See  also  Wear.] 

WEIRD,  (weerd,)  re.     A  spell  or  charm.       W.  Scott. 

WEIRD,  a.    Skilled  in  witchcraft.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shale.    - 

WEIVE,  for  Waive.     [Not  in  use.]  Gower. 

WEL'A-WaY  ;  an  exclamation  expressive  of  grief  or 
sorrow,  equivalent  to  Alas.  It  is  a  compound  of 
Sax.  wa,  woe,  and  la,  oh.  The  original  is  wa-la,  which 
is  doubtless  the  origin  of  our  common  exclamation, 
O  la,  and  to  this  wa,  woe,  is  added.  The  true  orthog- 
raphy would  be  Walawa.  Rut  the  word  is,  I  be- 
lieve, wholly  obsolete. 

WEL'COME,  (wel'kum,)  a.  [Sax.  wil-cuma ;  well  and 
come;  that  is,  your  coining  is  pleasing  to  me.] 

1.  Received  with  gladness;  admitted  willingly  to 
the  house,  entertainment,  and  company  ;  as,  a  wel- 
come guest. 

2.  Producing  gladness  in  its  reception  ;  grateful ; 
pleasing  ;  as,  a  welcome  present ;  welcome  news. 

3.  Free  to  have  or  enjoy  gratuitously.  You  are 
welcome  to  the  use  of  my  library. 

To  bid  welcome :  to  receive  with  professions  of 
kindness.  Bacon. 

WEL'COME  is  used  elliptically  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own.  Dryden. 

WEL'COME-TO-OUR-HOUSE,  n.     An  herb. 
WEL'COME,  ?!.     Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles.  S/iak. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  new  comer.  We 
entered  tiie  house  and  found  a  ready  welcome. 

Truth  finds  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  South. 

WEL'COME,  v.  t.     [Sax.  wilcumian.] 

To  salute  a  new  corner  with  kindness;  or  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  hospitably,  gratuitously,  and 
cheerfully. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  Milton. 

WEI/COM-.ED,  (wel'kumd,)  pp.  Received  with 
gladness  and  kindness. 

WEL'COME-LY,  ado.    In  a  welcome  manner. 

Brown. 

WEL'COME-NESS,  n.  Gratefulness  :  agreeableness  ; 
kind  reception.  Boyle. 

WEL'COM-ER,  re.  One  who  salutes  or  receives  kind- 
.y  a  new  comer.  Shak. 

WEL'COM-ING,  ppr.  Saluting  or  receiving  with 
kindness  a  new  comer  or  guest. 

WELD,  )  n.     A   plant  used   by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow 

WOLD,  (  color, and  sometimes  called  Dver's  Weed. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Kent  for  the  London  dyers. 
It  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut.  It  is 
the  Reseda  Lutcolaofthe  botanists.  Cyc. 

WELD,  v.  t.     To  wield.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELD,  !,\  t.  [Sw.  valla,  to  weld  ;  G.  wellen,  to  join  ; 
D.  wellen,  to  well,  to  spring,  to  soder.] 

To  unite  or  hammer  into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces 
of  iron,  when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  Urc. 

WELD'ED,;ip.  Forged  or  beat  into  union  in  an  in- 
tense heat. 

WELD'ER,  n.    One  who  welds  iron. 

2.  A  manager  ;  an  actual  occupant.     [Not  in  use.] 

Swift. 

WELD'ING,  ppr.     Uniting  in  an  intense  heat. 

WELD'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  iron  by 
intense  heat. 

WELD'ING-HeAT,  n.  The  heat  necessary  for  weld- 
ing iron  bars. 

WEL'FaRE,  re.  [well  and  fare,  a  good  going;  G. 
wohlfahrt;  D.  wcloaart ;  Svv.  valfart  i  Dan.  velfard.] 

1.  Exemption  from  misfortune,  sickness,  calamity, 
or  evil  ;  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  the  common 
blessings  of  life  ;  prosperity  ;  happiness  ;  applied  to 
persona. 

2.  Exemption  from  any  nnusuai  evil  or  calamity  ; 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  the  ordi- 
nary blessings  of  society  and  civil  government ;  ap- 
plied to  states. 

WEEK,  v.  i.     [G.  and  D.  welken,  to  wither,  to  fade,  to 
decay;  primarily,  to  shrink  or  contract,  as  things  in 
drying,  whence  the  Saxon  wcolc,  a  whillc  or  whelk, 
a  shell  ;  from  its  wrinkles.] 
To  decline  ;  to  fade  ;  to  decay ;  to  fall. 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  well!  in  west.     {Obs.]    Spenser. 
WELK,  v.  t.    To  contract ;  to  shorten. 

Now  Bad  winter  welked  hath  the  day.  Spenser. 

[This  word  is  obsolete.  Bui  its  signification  1ms 
heretofore  been  misunderstood.] 


WEL 

WELK'ED,  (welkt,)  pp.  or  a.  Contracted  into  wrin- 
kles or  ridges. 

Horns  we'ked  and  waved  like  the  euridged  sea.  Shak. 

[Obs.] 

WEL'KIN,  n.  [Sax.  woh,  wolccn,  a  cloud,  the  air, 
ether,  the  vault  of  heaven  ;  G.  wollce,  a  cloud.  Qu. 
Sax.  wcalcau,  to  roll,  to  full.] 

The  visible  regions  of  the  air;  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Chaucer.     Milton. 
[  This  is  obsolete,  unless  in  poetry.] 
Welkin  eye,  in  Shakspeare,  is  interpreted  by  John- 
son, a  blue  eye,  from  welkin,  the  sky  ;  by   Todd,  a 
rolling  eye,  from  Sax.  wealcan,  to  roll ;  and  by  Eutick, 
a  languishing  eye.     (See  Welk.)     It  is  obsolete,  at 
least  in  New  England. 
WELK'ING,  ppr.     Fading;  declining;  contracting. 
WELL,  n.     [Sax.  well,  a  spring  or  fountain  ;  wcllan,  to 
well,  to  boil  or  bubble,  to  spring,  to  rise  ;  D.  wel,  wel- 
len, id. ;  G.  quelle,  a  spring  ;  quellen,  to  spring,  to  is- 
sue forth,  to  gush,  to  well,  to  swell :  wallen,  to  swell. 
In  G.  welle  is  a  wave.     On  this  word  I  suppose  swell 
to  be  formed.] 

1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  the  issuing  of  water 
from  the  earth. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well.  Milton. 

[In  this  sense,  obsolete.] 

2.  A  pit  or  cylindrical  hole,  sunk  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reach  a  supply  of 
water,  and  walled  with  stone  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  caving  in. 

3.  In  ships,  an  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's 
hold,  arountl  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower 
deck,  to  preserve  them  fr  m  damage.       Mar.  Diet. 

4.  In  a  fishing  vessel,  an  apartment  in  the  middle 
of  the  hold,  made  tight  at  the  sides,  but  having  holes 
perforated  in  the  bottom  to  let  in  fresh  water  for  the 
preservation  of  fish  while  they  are  transported  to 
market.  Mar.  Diet. 

5.  In  the  military  art,  a  hole  or  excavation  in  the 
earth,  in  mining,  from  which  run  branches  or  gal- 
leries. Cyc. 

WELL,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wcllan.] 

To  spring ;  to  issue  forth,  as  water  from  the  earth. 
[Little  used.]  Spenser.    Dnjden. 

WELL,  v.  t.     To  pour  forth.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELL,  a.  [Sax.  wcl  or  well ;  G.  wold  ;  D.  wel ;  Sw. 
vdl ;  Dan.  veil  W.  gwell,  better;  gwella,  to  make 
better,  to  mend,  to  improve  ;  Arm.  guellaut;  L.  video, 
to  be  strong ;  Gr.  b\oc,  whole,  and  nvXoi,  to  be 
well  ;  Sans,  bala,  ball,  strength.  The  primary  sense 
of  valeo  is,  to  strain,  stretch,  whence  to  advance,  to 
prevail,  to  gain,  according  to  our  vulgar  phrase,  to 
get  ahead,  Which  coincides  with  prosper,  Gr.  upoat- 
pto.  I  do  not  find  well  used  in  other  languages  as 
an  adjective,  but  it  is  so  used  in  English.  See 
Wkal.] 

1.  Being  in  health  ;  having  a  sound  body,  with  a 
regular  performance  of  the  natural  and  proper  func- 
tions of  all  the  organs  ;  applied  to  animals  ;  as,  a  well 
man  ;  the  patient  has  recovered,  and   is   perfectly 


While  you  are  well,  you  may  do  much  good. 
Is  vour  father  well  ?  —  Gen.  iliii. 


Taylor. 


2.  Fortunate  ;  convenient ;  advantageous  ;  happy. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  sequestered  so  far  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  well  with  us  in  Egypt.  — Num.  xi. 

3.  Being  in  favor. 

He  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 

WELL,  rnfti.     In  a  proper  manner;  justly;   rightly; 
not  ill  or  wickedly     James  ii. 

T(  thou  doesl  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  —  Gen.  iv. 

2.  Skillfully;  with  due  art;  as,  the  work  is  well 
done  ;  he  writes  well ;  he  rides  well ;  the  plot  is  well 
laid,  and  well  executed. 

3.  Sufficiently  ;  abundantly. 

Lot  —  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered 
every  where.  — Gen.  xiii. 

4.  Very  much  ;  to  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure.  I 
lilted  the  entertainment  well. 

5.  Favorably  ;  with  praise. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

6.  Conveniently  ;  suitably  ;  advantageously  This 
is  all  the  mind  can  well  contain.  I  can  not  well  at- 
tend the  meeting. 

7  To  a  sufficient  degree  ;  perfectly.  I  know  not 
well  how  to  execute  this  task. 

8.  Thoroughly ;  fully.  Let  the  cloth  be  well 
cleansed.     Let  the  steel  be  well  polished. 

She  lookelh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.  —  Prov.  xxxi. 

9.  Fully  ;  adequately. 

Wo  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  — Num.  xiii. 

10.  Far ;  as,  to  be  well  advanced  in  life. 

J}<  well  as;  together  with  ;  not  less  than  ;  one  as 
much  as  the  other  ;  as,  a  sickness  long  as  well  as  se- 
vere. London  is  the  largest  city  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  principal  hanking  city. 

iVHl  enough  ;  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  so  us  to  give 
satisfaction,  pr  so  as  to  require  no  alteration. 

Well  is  htm,  seems  to  he  elliptical  for  well  U  to  him. 


WEL 

To  be  well  off;  to  be  in  a  gotid  condition,  especially 
as  to  property. 

Well  is  sometimes  used  elliptical!}'  for  it  is  well, 
and  as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  what  has 
been  saitl  or  done  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  merely  ex- 
pletive. Well,  the  work  is  done.  Well,  let  us  go. 
Well,  well,  be  it  so. 

Well  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  expressing  ub'.t 
is  right,  fit,  laudable,  or  not  defective ;  as,  toe'J- 
affected  ;  toeU-designed  ;  wdZ-directed  ;  well-ordered  ; 
tseU-fprmed  ;  wicii-ineant ;  wcIJ-minded ;  wcll-sek- 
soned  ;  tof/Z-tasted. 

WELL'A-DaY,  alas,  Johnson  supposes  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Wei. away,  which  see.  Shak.     Qay. 

WELL-Ae-€OU'TER-£D,  (  a.     Fully  furnished  with 

WELL-AC-COIJ'TRfJD,      (      arms  or  dress. 

WELL-AD-JUST'£D,  a.     Rightly  adjusted. 

WELL-AlM'£D,  a.     Rightly  aimed. 

WELL-ANCII'OR-£D,  a.  Safely  moored  ;  well  es- 
tablished. Mien. 

WELL-AP-POINT'EI),  a.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped  ;  as,  a  well-appointed  army. 

WELL-AU-THEN'TIC-A-TED,  a.  Supported  by 
good  authority. 

WELL-BAL'ANC-£D,  (-bal'anst,)  a.  Rightly  bal- 
anced. 

WELL'BE-ING,  n.  [well  and  being.]  Welfare  ;  hap- 
piness; prosperity;  as,  virtue  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  men  or  of  society. 

WELL'-BE-LOV'£D,  (-be-luvd'or-Iuv'ed,)  a.  Great- 
ly beloved.     Mark  xii. 

WELL'-BORN,  a.  [well  and  born.]  Born  of  a  noble 
or  respectable  family  ;  not  of  mean  birth. 

Waller      Drifden. 

WELL'-BRED,  a.  [well  and  bred.]  k  uca'ted  to 
polished  manners  ;  polite-  Ri    -ommon. 

WELL'-BUILT,  a.     Built  in  a  substantial  ,   auner. 

WELL-COM-1'LEX'ION-.ZSD,  a.  Having  a  6oou  com- 
plexion. 

WELL-CON-DI"TION-£D,  (-dish'und,)  a.  Being  in 
a  good  state. 

WELL-COUCH'£D,  (-koucht',)  a.  Couched  in  prop- 
er terms. 

WELL-DE-FIN'£D,  a.     Truly  defined. 

WELL-DE-SCRIB'x-.D,  a.     Truly  described. 

WELL-DE-VIS'£D,  a.     Rightly  devised. 

WELL-Dl-GEST'ED,  a,     Fuiiv  digested. 

WELL-D?S-CERN'/:D,  a.    Rightly  discerned. 

WELL-UIS-1'OS'UD,  a.     Rightly  disposed. 

WELL'-i)0-ER,  re.  One  who  perforins  his  moral  and 
social  duties. 

WELL'-DO-ING,  n:  A  doing  well ;  performance  of 
duties. 

WELL-DOXE',  exclam.  [well  and  done.]  A  word  of 
praise  ;  bravely  ;  nobly  ;  in  a  right  manner. 

WELL  '-DRAIN,  re.  [well  and  drain.]  A  drain  or 
vent  for  water,  somewhat  like  a  well  or  pit,  serving 
to  discharge  tiie  water  of  wet  land.  Cyc. 

WELL'-DRAIN,  b.  I.  To  drain  land  by  means  ol 
wells  or  pits,  which  receive  the  water,  and  from 
Which  it  is  discharged  by  machinery.  Otic. 

WELL'-DRAWN,  a.     Truly  drawn. 

WELL-DRESS'/.'!),  (-drest',)  a.  Handsomely  dressed. 

WELL-ED'tJ-t'A-TED,  a.  Having  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

WELL-ES-TAB'LISH-£D,  (-lisht,)  a.  Firmly  estab- 
lished. 

WELL'FaRE  is  now  written  Welfare. 

WELL-FA'VOR-ED,  a.  Handsome;  well  formed; 
beautiful;  pleasing  to  the  eve.     Gen.  xxix 

WELL-FLa'VOR-KD,  a.     Having  a  high  flavor 

WELL-FORMED,  a.     Formed  well. 

WELL-FOUtND'EI),  a.  Founded  on  good  and  valid 
reasons,  or  on  strong  probabilities. 

WELL-GROUND'ED,  a.  [melt  and  ground.]  Welt 
founded  ;  having  a  solid  foundation. 

WELL'-HEAD,  (wel'hed,)  re.  [well  and  head.]  A 
source,  spring,  or  fountain.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WELL'-HoLE,  it.  In  a  flight  if  stairs,  the  open 
space  in  the  middle,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  stairs. 

Gwilt. 
2.  A   cavity   which   receives   a    counterbalancing 
weight  in  certain  mechanical  contrivances,  and  also 
for  other  purposes.  Buchanan. 

WELL-HCS'HAND-ED,  a      Husbanded  properly. 

WELL-IN-FORM'.ED,  a.    Correctly  informed. 

WELL-IN-STRUCT'ED,  a.  Rightly  or  fully  in- 
structed. 

WELL-IN-TEND'ED,  a.  Intended  for  a  good  pur- 
pose, or  with  upright  motives. 

WELL-IN-TEN'TION-A'D.  a.  Having  upright  in- 
tentions or  |  urpose.  Mtlner. 

WELL'-KNC  WN,  a.     Fully  known. 

WELL-MAN  NER-KD.  a.  [well  and  manner.]  Polite  ; 
well-bred  ;  complaisant.  Dryden. 

WELL'-MeAN-ER,  «.  [well  and  mean.]  One  whose 
intention  is  good.  Druden. 

WELL'-MEAN-ING,  a.     Having  a  good  intention. 

KUlvngbeek. 

WELL'-MEANT,  (merit.)  a.     Rightly  intended. 

WELL-MET',  cielnm.  A  term  of  salutation  denoting 
joy  at  meeting. 

WE'LL-MI.XD'ED,  a.  [well  and  mind.]  Well  dis- 
posed ;  having  a  gootl  mind. 
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WELL-MOR'AL-IZ-£D,  a.  Regulated  by  good  morals. 

Milner. 

WEI.L'-NA-Tmi-iCD,  a.  [well  and  natured.]  Good 
nalnred  ;  kind.  Drydcn. 

WELL'-NIGH,  adv.  [well  and  nigh.]  Almost; 
nearly. 

WELL-OR'DER-ED,  a.     Rightlv  ordered. 

WELL-PaINT'ED,  a.     Painted"well. 

WELL-POL'I-CI-JED,  (-pol'e-sidj  a.  Having  a  good 
policy. 

WELL-POL'ISH-JED,  a.    Highly  polished. 

WELL'-READ,  (-red,)  a.     Having  extensive  reading. 

WELL-REG'U-La-TED,  a.  Having  good  regula- 
tions. 

WELL'-ROOM,  n.  [well  and  room.]  In  a  boat,  a 
place  in  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  collected, 
and  whence  it  is  thrown  out  with  a  scoop. 

WELL'-SET,  a.     Having  go;  d  symmetry  of  parts. 

WELL'-SET-TL£D,  a.  Fully  settled;  well  mar- 
ried. 

WELL'-SINK-ER,  n.    One  who  digs  wells. 

W.ELIj'-SPED,  a.     Having  good  success. 

WELL'-SPENT,  a.  [well  and  spent.]  Spent  or 
passed  in  virtue ;  as,  a  well-spent  life ;  well-spent 
days.  Pvpe. 

WELL'-SPoK-EN,  a.      [well  and  speak.]     Speaking 
well  ;   speaking  with  fitness  or  grace  ;  or  speaking 
kindly. 
2.  Spoken  with  propriety  ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 

WELL'-SPRING,  71.  [well  and  spring-;]  A  source  of 
continual  supply.     Proa,  xvi. 

WELL-STOR'ED,  a.     Fullv  stored. 

WELL'-SWEEP.     See  Sweep. 

WELL-TEM'PER-ED,  a.     Having  a  good  temper. 

VVELL-'l"  J'JED,  a.     Done  at  a  proper  time. 

WELL-T    AlN'iCD,  a.     Correctly  trained. 

WELL-7   WED,  a.     Having  been  fully  tried. 

Sonthey. 

WELL'-WA-TER,  n.  [well  and  water.]  The  water 
that  flows  into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs; 
water  drawn  from  a  well. 

WELL-WILL'ER,  n.  [well  and  will.]  One  who 
means  kindly.  Sidney.     Hooker. 

WELL-WISH',  n.  [well  and  wish.]  A  wish  of  hap- 
piness. Addison. 

WELL-WISH'ER,  71.  [Supra.]  One  who  wishes  the 
good  of  another.  Addison. 

WELSH,  a.  [Sax.  weallisc,  from  wealh,  a  foreigner  ; 
weallian,  to  wander ;  G.  wdlsch,  foreign,  strange, 
Celtic,  Welsh:  Walsche  sprache,  the  Italian  language, 
that  is,  foreign  or  Celtic] 

Pertaining  to  the  Welsh  nation. 

WELSH,  n.  'The  language  of  Wales  or  of  the  Welsh. 
2.  The  general  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales. 
The  word  signifies  foreigners  or  wanderers,  and  was 
given  to  this  peop'.e  by  other  nations,  probably  be- 
cause they  came  liom  some  distant  country.  The 
Welsh  call  themselves  Cymrv,  in  the  plural,  and  a 
Welshman  Cijmro,  and  their  country  Cym.ru,  of 
which  the  adjective  is  Cymreig',  and  the  name  of 
their  language,  C'ymraeg.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland.  Owen. 

WELSH-RAB'BIT,  n.  [properly  Welsh  rare-bit.] 
Cheese  melted  into  a  mass,  and  usually  spread  over 
slices  of  toasted  bread. 

WELT,  n.  [W.  gtoald,  from  gwal,  a  fence,  a  wall; 
gwaliuw,  to  inclose  ;  gwaldu,  to  hem.     See  Wall.] 

A  small  cord  covered  with  cloth  and  sewed  on 
seams  or  borders  to  strengthen  them. 

WELT,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  welt ;  to  sew  a  welt 
on  a  seam  or  border. 

WELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Furnishin™  with  a  welt. 

WEL'TER,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wa-ltan  ;  Sw.  villtrd;  G. 
walzen  ;  Dan.  vailter  ;  allied  probably  to  wallow,  L. 
valuta.] 

To  roll,  as  the  body  of  an  animal ;  but  usually,  to 
roll  or  wallow  in  some  foul  matter;  as,  to  welter  in 
blood  or  in  filth.  Dryden. 

WEL'TER-INf!,  ppr.  Rolling;  wallowing  ;'  as  in 
mire,  blood,  or  other  filthy  matter. 

WEM,  n.     [Sax.]    A  spot  ;  a  scar.    [Obs.]   Brcrewaod. 

WEM,  ?i.  t.     [Sax.  wemman.] 
To  corrupt.     [Obs.] 

WEN,  ?i.  [Sax.  wenn;  D.  wen;  Arm.  guennaen,  a 
wart.] 

An  encysted  tumor  which  is  movable,  pulpy,  and 
often  elastic  to  the  touch. 

WENCH,  71.     [Sax.  wencle.     Qu.  G.  wenig,  little.] 

1.  A  young  woman.     [Little  used.] 

Sidney.     Donne. 

2.  A  young  woman  of  ill  fame.  Prior. 

3.  In  America,  a  black  or  colored  female  servant ; 
a  negress. 

WENCH,  u.  i.    To  frequent  the  company  of  women 

of  ill  fame.  Addison. 

WENCH'ER,  n.     A  lewd  man.  Grew. 

WENOH'ING,  ppr.     Frequenting  women  of  ill  fame. 
WEND,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wendan.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  pass  to  or  from. 

2.  To  turn  round.  [04..-.]  [Wend  and  Wind  are 
from  the  same  root.] 

WEN'NE.,  n.     A  weanel.     [See  Weasel.]     [04s.] 
WEN'N'.  ill,  J  a.     [from  wen.]     Having  the  nature  of 
WEN 'ft  {,      j      a  wen. 


WET 

WENT,  pret.  of  the  verb   Wend.     We  now   arrange 
went  in  grammar  as  the  preterit  of  go,  but  in  origin  it 
has  no  connection  with  it. 
WEPT,  ;iret.  and  pp.  of  Weep. 

When  he  had  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it.  — 
Luke  xfce. 

WERE,  (pron.  wer,  which,  when  prolonged,  becomes 
ware.)  This  is  used  as  the  imperfect  tense  plural  of 
be  ;  we  were,  you  were,  they  were ;  and  in  some  other 
tenses.  It  is  the  Danish  verb  voirer,  to  be,  to  exist, 
Sw.  vara,  and  in  origin  has  no  connection  with  be., 
nor  with  was.  It  is  united  with  be,  to  supply  its 
want  of  tenses,  as  went  is  with  go. 

WERE,  n.     A  dam.     [See  Wear.] 

WeRE'GTLD,  re.  [Sax.  wer,  man,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  a  man,  and  gild,  geld,  money.] 

Formerly,  the  price  of  a  man's  head  ;  a  compensa- 
tion paid  for  a  man  killed,  partly  to  the  king  for  the 
loss  of  a  subject,  and  partly  to  the  lord  of  the  vassal, 
and  partly  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  was  paid  by  the 
murderer.  Blackstone. 

WER-Nk'RI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Werner,  the  Ger- 
man mineralogist  and  geologist  who  arranged  min- 
erals in  classes,  &c,  according  to  their  external  char- 
acters, and  advocated  the  theory  that  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust  were  formed  by  depositions  from 
water. 

WER'NER-lTE,  7i.  The  same  with  Scaholite, 
which  see.  Dana. 

WERT,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive 
imperfect  tense  of  be.     [See  Were.] 

WERTH,  WORTH,  in  names,  signifies  a  farm,  court, 
or  village,  from  Sax.  weorthig.  Lye,  Diet. 

Wic'SIL,  for  Weasand.     [Mot  in  use.] 

WES'LEY-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Wesleyanism. 

WES'LEY-AN,  71.  One  who  adopts  the  principles  of 
Wesleyanism. 

WES'LEY-AN-ISM,  71.  Arminian  Methodism;  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  church  polity  inculcated  by 
John  Wesley. 

WEST,  71.  [Sax.  west ;  D.  and  G.  west;  Dan.  vest; 
Sw.  vester;  Fr.  attest.  This  word  probably  signifies 
decline  or  fall,  or  departure;  as  in  hi  oeeidens,  and 
in  other  cases.     In  elements  it  coincides  with  waste.] 

1.  In  strictness,  that  point  of  the  horizon  midway 
between  the  north  and  south  points,  on  the  side, 
where  the  heavenly  bodies  set;  opposed  to  East, 
which  is  the  corresponding  point  on  the  side  where 
they  rise.  In  a  less  strict  sense,  the  region  of  the 
hemisphere  near  this  point.  Thus  we  say,  a  star 
sets  in  the  west,  a  meteor  appears  in  the  west,  a  cloud 
rises  in  the  west. 

2.  A  country  situated  in  a  region  toward  the  sun- 
setting,  with  respect  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  States  speak 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri, 
and  call  them  people  of  the  west;  and  formerly,  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the  West, 
in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the  East;  the  seat  of 
which  was  Constantinople. 

WEST,  a.  Being  in  a  line  toward  the  point  in  the 
horizon  midway  between  the  north  and  south  points, 
on  the  side  where  the  sun  sets  ;  or,  in  a  looser  sense, 
being  in  the  region  near  the  line  of  direction  toward 
that  point,  either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens 

This  shall  be  your  west  bonier.  —  Num.  xxxiv. 

2.  Coming  or  moving  from  the  west  or  western 
region  ;  as,  a  loest  wind. 

WEST,  adv.  To  the  western  region  :  at  the  west- 
ward ;  more  westward  ;  as,  Ireland  lies  west  of 
England. 

WEST,  v.  i.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the  sun. 
[J'Ait  in  use.]  Chaucer. 

WEST'ER-ING,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  [/  bclie.ee 
uot  now  used.]  Milton. 

WEST'ER-LY,  a.     Being  toward  the  west ;  situated 
in  the  western  region ;  as,  the  westerly  parts  of  Eng- 
land. O-raunt. 
2.  Moving  from  the  westward  ;  as,  a  westerly  wind. 

WEST'ER-LY,  adv.  Tending,  going  or  moving  to- 
ward the  west ;  as,  a  man  traveling  westerly. 

WEST'ERN,  o.     [west  and  Sax.  mrn,  place.] 

1.  Being  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  west ;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the 
sun  sets  ;  as,  the  weste,n  shore  of  France;  the  west- 
ern ocean. 

2.  Moving  in  a  line  u  the  part  where  the  sun  sets  ; 
as,  the  ship  makes  a  wct.ern  course. 

WEST'ING',  ».  Space  01  distance  westward  ;  or  de- 
parture westward;  as,  the  westing  and  southing  of  a 
ship. 

WEST'WARD, adv.    [Sax.  we.stweard;  westandweard, 
L.  versus.] 
Toward  the  west;  as,  to  ride  or  sail  westward. 

WEST'WARD-LY,  adv.  In  a  direction  toward  the 
west ;  as,  to  pass  westwardly. 

WET,  a.  t  [Sax.  wait ;  Sw.  vata,  Dan.  vade,  moisture, 
Gr.  vtr-ie  ;  L.  uilus.] 

1.  Containing  water;  as,  wet  land,  or  a  wet  cloth  ; 
or  having  water  or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface  ;  as, 
a  leet  table.  Wet  implies  more  water  or  liquid  than 
Moist  or  Humid. 

2.  Rainy  ;  as,  wet  weather  ;  a  xoet  season 


WHA 

WET,  ?i.    Water  or  wetness ;  moisture  or  humidity  in 

considerable  degree.    Wear  thick  shoes  or  pattens  to 

keep  your  feet  from  the  wet. 
2.  Rainy  weather  ;  foggy  or  misty  weather.   Swift 
WET,  v.  t. ;   pret.  and  pp.   Wet.     But   Wetted    is 

sometimes    nsed.      [Sax.   waitan ;    few.   vata;    Dan. 

voider.  ] 

1.  To  fill  or  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to 
sprinkle  or  humectate ;  to  cause  to  have  water  or 
other  fluid  adherent  to  tho  surface  ;  to  dip  or  soak  in 
liquor  ;  as,  to  wet  a  sponge  ;  to  wet  the  hands  ;  to  wet 
cloth 

Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.  Milton. 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink.  Walton. 
WETH'ER,  71.    [Sax.  wether  or  wedder.   In  Dan.  voider 

is  a  ram.] 
A  ram  castrated. 

WET'NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  wet,  either  by 
being  soaked  or  filled  with  liquor,  or  by  having  a 
liquid  adherent  to  the  surface;  as,  the  wetness  of 
land  ;  the  wetness  of  a  cloth.  It  implies  more  water 
or  liquid  than  Humidness  or  Moisture. 

2.  A  watery  or  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
state  of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  ;  as,  the  wetness 
of  weather  or  the  season. 

WET'-NURSE,  71.  A  nurse  who  suckles  a  child,  op- 
posed to  a  Drv  Nurse,  who  brings  up  children  by  hand. 

WET'TISH,  a.    Somewhat  wet ;  moist;  humid. 

WEX,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  grow  :  to  wax.  [Not  to  be  used.] 
[See  Wax.] 

WEY,  (wa,)  7i.     [from  weigh.]     A  certain  quantity. 
In  England,  a  weigh  of  wool  is  C4  tods,  or  182  lbs.  ; 
a  weigh  of  butter  or  cheese  varies  fro:n  2  to  3  cwt. ; 
a  weigh  of  corn  'or  salt  is  40  bushels  ;  a  weigh  of  oats 
or. barley,  48  bushels,  &c.  McCulloeh.     Cue. 

WE'ZAND,  for  Weasand.     [See  the  latter.] 

Note. —  In  words  beginning  with  70/1,  the  letter  A, 
or  aspirate,  when  both  letters  are  pronounceu,  pre- 
cedes the  sound  of  w.  Thus  what,  when,  are  pro- 
nounced hwai,  hwen.  So  they  were  written  by  our 
ancestors,  and  so  they  ought  to  be  written  still,  as 
they  are  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes. 

WHACK,  (liwak,)  v.  t.  To  strike.  This  is  probably 
the  primary  word  on  which  is  formed  thwack.  [See 
Twit.]      Whack  is  a  vulgar  word. 

WHaLE,  (hwale,)  71.*  [Sax.  tea/,  hwal ;  G.  wallfisch, 
from  walien,  to  stir,  agitate,  or  rove  ;  D.  walvisch  ; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  heal.  This  animal  is  named  from 
roundness,  or  from  rolling;  for  in  Dan.  hvalt  is 
arched  or  vaulted  ;  hvailicr,  to  arch  or  vault,  D. 
welvcn.] 

The  general  name  of  an  order  of  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  ocean,  arranged  in  zoology  under  the  name 
of  Cete  or  Cetacrai,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, in  the  Linncean  system.  The  Greenland 
whale  is  of  the  genus  Baheua.  When  fully  grown. 
it  is  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  its  greatest  circum- 
ference. The  whale,  furnishes  us  with  oil,  whale- 
bone, &c.     [See  Cachalot.] 

WHALE'-BoAT,  71.  A  long,  narrow  boat,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  used  by  whalemen. 

WHALE'BoNE,  77.  [whale  and  bone.]  A  firm,  elastic 
substance,  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale, 
used  as  a  stiffening  in  stays,  fans,  screens,  &c. 

WHALE'-FISH-ER-Y,  71.  The  fishery  or  occupation 
of  taking  whales. 

WHALE'MAN,  7i.  A  man  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery. 

WHaL'ER,77.     A  ship  employed  in  the  whale-fishery. 

WHaL'ING,  n.     The  business  of  taking  whales. 

WHALL,  I  n.      A  greenish-white  state  of  the  eyes. 

WHAUL,  \      [See  Wall-Eve.] 

WUALL'Y,  a.  Having  greenish-white  eyes.  [See 
Wall-Eve.] 

WHaME,  71.  A  speciesof  fly,  Tabanus,the  burrel  fly, 
that  annoys  horses. 

WHANG,  71.     [Sax.  thwang.] 

A  leather  thong.     [Not  in  use.] 

WHANG,  v.  t.     To  beat.     [Not  in  use,  or  local.] 

Qrose. 

WI1.JP,  11.     A  blow.     [Vulgar.]     [See  Awhap.] 

WHAP'PER,  (hwop'per,)  71.  Something  uncommonly 
large  of  the  kind.  So  thumper  is  connected  with 
thump,  to  strike  with  a  heavy  blow  ;  applied  partic- 
ularly to  a  bold  lie.     [Vulgar.] 

WHARF,  (hworf,)  71.  [Sax.  hwarf,  hweorf;  D.  werf; 
Dan.  verf;  Russ.  vorph.  In  I),  werven  signifies  to 
raise  or  levy.  In  the  plural,  Wharfs  and  Wharves 
are  both  used.] 

A  perpendicular  bank  or  mound  of  timber  or  stone 
and  earth,  raised  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor,  river, 
canal,  &c,  or  extending  some  distance  into  the 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading 
ships  and  other  vessels.  The  two  longest  wharfs  in 
New  England,  are  at  Boston  and  r.t  New  Haven. 
The  latter  is  much  the  longest,  extending  into  the 
harbor  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

WHARF,  v.  t.  To  guard  or  secure  by  a  wharf  or  firm 
wail  of  timber  or  stone;  as,  the  western  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  is  wharf ed  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  the 
river  from  wearing  awav  the  land. 

WHARF'AGE,  71.    The  fee  or  duty  paid  for  the  priv. 
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ilege  of  using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  unloading  goods, 
timber,  wood,  &c. 

VHlARF'tNG,  n.    Wharfs  in  general. 

WHARF'IN-GER,  re.  A  man  who  has  the  care  of  a 
wharf,  or  the  proprietor  of  a  wharf. 

WHAT  (hwot,)  pronoun  relative,  or  substitute.  [Sax. 
hwict,  Both. waikt;  D.  teat;  G.  was;  Dan.  and  Sw. 
head ;  Scot,  qulmt ;  L.  quod,  quid.  The  Sax.  htoajt, 
hwat,  signifies  brisk,  lively,  vigorous  ;  which  shows 
that  this  pronoun  is  the  same  word  as  wight,  a  living 
being,  from  the  root  of  the  L.  vivo,  for  vigo.  (See 
Wi.?ht.)  The  Gothic  h  represents  the  Latin  c  in 
viclus/] 

1.  That  which.  Say  what  you  will,  is  the  same  as 
say  that  which  you  will. 

2.  Which  part.  Consider  what  is  due  to  nature, 
and  what  to  art  or  labor. 

3.  What  is  the  substitute  for  a  sentence  or  clause 
of  a  sentence.  "  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could 
tear  her."  Here  what  relates  to  the  last  clause,  "I 
could  tear  her ;  "  this  is  what  I  tell  you. 

4.  What  is  used  as  an  adjective,  of  both  genders, 
often  in  specifying  sorts  or  particulars.  See  what 
colors  this  silk  exhibits.  I  know  what  qualities  you 
desire  in  a  friend  ;  that  is,  I  know  the  qualities  which 
yon  desire. 

5.  What  is  much  used  in  asking  questions.  What 
sort  of  character  is  this?  What  poem  is  this  ?  What 
man  is  this  we  see  coining? 

6.  What  time ;  at  the  time  or  on  the  day  when. 
What  lime  tlie  morn  mysterious  visions  brings.  Pope. 

7.  To  how  great  a  degree. 

Whal  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  I  Dryden. 

8.  Whatever. 

Whether  it  was  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  the  strength  of  his 
will  —  or  what  it  was.  Bacon. 

9.  Some  part,  or  some.  "  The  year  before,  he  had 
so  used  the  matter,  that  what  by  force,  what  by  policy, 
he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  above  thirty  cas- 
tles ; "  that  is,  he  had  taken  above  thirty  castles,  a 
part  or  some  by  force,  a  part  or  some  by  policy  ;  or 
ichat  may  be  interpreted  portly.  Knolles. 

Sometimes  what  has  no  verb  to  govern  it,  and  it 
must  be  considered  as  adverbially  used.  "  What 
with  carrying  apples  and  fuel,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
hurry;  "  that  is,  partly,  in  part. 

10.  What  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  what  is 
this  ?  or  how  is  this  ? 

What  1  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

11.  What  is  used  interrogatively  and  elliptically,  as 
equivalent  to  what  will  he  the  consequence  ?  What 
will  follow  ?  as  in  the  phrase,  what  if  I  undertake  this 
business  myself? 

What  though;  that  is,  grant  this  or  that ;  allow  it  to 
be  so. 

What  ho;  an  exclamation  of  calling. 

WHAT,  (hwot,)  re.  Fare;  things;  matter.  [JVot  in 
use.]  Spenser. 

WllAT-EV'ER,  pron.  [tohat  and  ever.]  Being  this 
or  that  ;  being  of  one  nature  or  another:  being  one 
thing  or  another  ;  any  thing  that  may  be.  Whatever 
is  read,  let  it  be  read  with  attention.  Whatever 
measure  may  be  adopted,  let  it  be  with  due  caution. 
Whatever  you  do,  let  it  be  done  with  prudence. 
2.  All  that ;  the  whole  that ;  all  particulars  that. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps.  Milton. 

WEIAT-SO-EV'ER,  a.,  compound  of  what,  so,  and 
ever,  has  the  sense'of  whatever,  and  is  less  used  than 
the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  obsolete.  Whatso,  in 
a  like  sense,  is  entirely  obsolete. 

WHEAL,  7i.     A  pustule.     [See  Weal.] 

WHEAT,  (hweet,)  re.  [Sax.  hwmtc;  Goth,  hwit;  Ice. 
hveitenu  ;  G.  weitzen ;  Sw.  hvetc ;  Dan.  kvede  ;  D.  weit. 


Uu.  Htb.  nan  ;  Syr.  id.] 
A  plnnt  of  the  genus  Ti 


riticum,  and  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  which  furnishes  a  white  flour  for  bread,  and, 
next  to  rice,  is  the  grain  most  generally  used  by  the 
human  race.  Of  this  grain  the  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, as  red  wheat,  white  wheat,  bald  wheat,  bearded 
wheat,  winter  wheat,  summer  wheat,  &c. 

WHEAT'-IHRD,  n.    A  bird  that  feeds  on  wheat. 

Virginia. 

WHJ5AT'-EAR,re.  A  small  bird,  common  in  Europe, 
tlie  Saxicola  (Motacilla,  Linn.)  cenanthe  of  Bech- 
stein  ;  called  also  White-Tail  and  FalloV-Finch. 

(It  is  allied  to  the  stonechat  and  whinchat.   P.  Cijc. 
WHEAT'A'N,   (hweet'n,)   a.      Made   of   wheat;    as, 
wheatcn  bread.  Jirbuthnol.     Pope. 

WHeAT'-FLY,  m.*  A  name  given  to  several  insects 
injurious  to  wheat.  It  includes  the  Hessian-fly, 
wheat-moth,  &c.  E.  C.  Hcrrick. 

WHeAT'-MOTH,  re.  An  insect  whose  grabs  devour 
tlie  grains  of  wheat,  chiefly  after  it  is  harvested; 
probably  the  same  as  tho  An'gournois  moth. 

E.  C.  Hcrrick. 
WHEAT'-PLUM,  n.     A  sort  of  plum. 
WHEE'DLE,  (hwee'dl,)  v.  t.    [Qu.  Gr.  ;  onrsva,  or 

KuJT(AXa).] 

To  flatter ;  to  entice  by  soft  words 
To  learn  the  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools.  Dryden. 

WHEE'DLE,  v.  i.    To  flatter ;  to  coax. 
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WHEE'DLED,  pp.     Flattered  ;  enticed  ;  coaxed. 
WHEE'DLING,   ppr.      Flattering;    enticing   by   soft 

words. 
WIIEE'DLrNG,  n.    The  act  of  flattering  or  enticing. 
WHEEL,  re.*  [Sax.  hweol,  hweohl,  hweogl,  hweognl;  D. 

wiel ;  Sw.  hiul.    This  seems  to  have  Wg  or  Hg  for 

its  elements.     See  Syr.  and  Ar.  No.   16,  17,  Class 

Cg.] 

1.  A  circular  frame  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  metal, 
consisting  of  a  nave  or  hub,  into  which  are  inserted 
spokes  which  sustain  a  rim  or  felly  ;  the  whole  turn- 
ing on  an  axis.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  solid 
circular  or  round  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  which  re- 
volves on  an  axis.  The  wheel  and  axle  constitute 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers.     [See  Axis,  No.  4.] 

2.  A  circular  body.  Shah. 

3.  A  carriage  that  moves  on  wheels.  Pope. 

4.  An  instrument  for  torturing  criminals;  as,  an 
examination  made  by  the  rack  and  the  wheel. 

Addison. 

5.  A  machine  for  spinning  thread  of  various 
kinds. 

6.  Rotation  ;  revolution  ;  turn  ;  as,  the  vicissitude 
and  wheel  of  things.  South. 

7.  A  turning  about ;  a  compass. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel.  Milton. 

8.  In  pottery,  a  round  board  turned  by  a  lathe  in  a 
horizontal  position,  on  which  the  clay  is  shaped  by 
the  hand. 

9.  A  circular  frame  having  handles  on  the  periph- 
ery, and  connected  by  tlie  tiiler-ropes  with  the  rud- 
der, used  for  steering  a  ship. 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL,  \n.     One  of  a  class  of 

WHEEL'-AN-I-MAL'CULE,  \  animalcules,  with 
arms  for  taking  their  prey  resembling  wheels  ;  a  ro- 
tifer. Brande. 

WHEEL'-BAR-RoW,  re.  [wheel  and  barrow.]  A 
frame  with  a  box,  supported  by  one  wheel,  and 
rolled  by  a  single  man. 

WHEEL'-BoAT,  re.  [wheel  and  boat.]  A  boat  with 
wheels,  to  be  used  either  on  water  or  upon  inclined 
planes  or  railways. 

WHEEL'-CARRIAGE,  re.  [wheel  and  carriage.]  A 
carriage  moved  on  wheels 

WHEEL'-RSCE,  re.  The  place  in  which  a  water- 
wheel  is  fixed.  Francis. 

WHEEL'-SHaP-ED,  (hweel'shapf.e,)  a.  [wheel  and 
shape.]  In  botany,  rotate  ;  monopetalous,  expanding 
into  a  flat  border  at  top,  with  scarcely  any  tube  ;  as, 
a  wheel-shaped  corol.  Smith. 

WHEEL'WRIGHT,(hweel'rIte,)n.  [xohcel  and  Wright.] 
A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  make  wheels  and 
wheel-carriages,  as  carts  and  wagons. 

WHEEL,  v.  t.  To  convey  on  wheels;  as,  to  wheel  a 
load  of  hay  or  wood. 

2.  To  put  into  a  rotary  motion  ;  to  cause  to  turn 
round  Milton. 

WHEEL,  v.  i.     To  turn  on  an  axis.  Bentley. 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  move  round  ;  as,  a  body  of  troops 
wheel  to  the  right  or  left. 

3.  To  fetch  a  compass. 

Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies.  Pope. 

4.  To  roll  forward. 

Thunder 
Must  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls.        Milton. 

WHEEL'ED,    pp.      Conveyed   on   wheels ;    turned  ; 

rolled  round. 
WHEEL'ER,  re.    A  maker  of  wheels.     [Obs.] 
WHEEL'ING,  ppr.     Conveying  on   wheels  or  in  a 

wheel-carriage  ;  turning. 
WHEEL'ING,  re.     The  act  of  conveying  on  wheels. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  on  wheels,  or  convenience 
for  passing  on  wheels.  We  say,  it  is  good  wheeling, 
or  bad  wheeling,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 

3.  A  turning  or  circular  movement  of  troops  em- 
bodied. 

WHEEL'Y,  a.    Circular;  suitable  to  rotation. 

Philips. 
WHEEZE,  v.  7.  [Sax.  hweosan ;  Arm.  chucza ;  Sw. 
hes,  hoarse;  Dan.  hvatser ;  Sw.  kvdsa,  to  hiss,  to 
whiz  ;  Dan.  hvaes,  a  whistling.  Wheeze,  whiz,  and 
probably  whispsr,  are  of  one  family,  and  accord  with 
the  root  of  the  L.  fistula.] 

To  breathe  hard  and  with  an  audible  sound,  as 
persons  afl'ected  with  asthma.  Drqden.     Swift. 

WHEEZ'ING,  ppr.      Breathing  with  'difficulty   and 

noise. 
WHEEZ'ING,  re.    The  act  of  breathing  with  difficulty 

and  noise. 
WHELK,  (hwelk,)  re.     A  wrinkle  ;  inequality  on  the 
surface;  protuberance;  a  pustule.     [See  Welk  and 
Weal.] 

2.  A  mollusk,  the  Bnccinum  undatum,  having  a 
shell  univalvular,  spiral,  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval 
aperture  ending  in  a  short  canal  or  gutter.  Whelks 
are  much  used  for  food  in  England. 

LinvtEus.     P.  Cijc. 
WHELK  Y,  ci.    Protuberant;  embossed;  rounded. 

Spenser. 
WHELM,  v.  t.      [Sax.  ahwijlfan;    Goth,  huhjan ;    Ice. 
W'lma  jr  hwilma.] 

1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  cover  by 
immersion  in  something  that  envelops  on  all  sides  ; 
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as,  to  whelm  a  person  or  a  company  in  the  seas;  to 
whelm  a  caravan  in  sand  or  dust. 

2.  To  cover  completely  ;  to  immerse  deeply  ;  to 
overburden  ;  as,  to  whelm  one  in  sorrows. 

3.  To  throw  over  so  as  to  cover.     [JVtrt  used.] 

Mortimer. 
WHELiM'^D,  pp.    Covered,  as  by  being  plunged  or 

immersed. 
WHELM'ING,  ppr.    Covering,  as  by  immersi  ,n. 
WHELP,  re.     [Dan.  hvalp ;  Sw.   valp ;  D.  wclp.     This 

word  coincides  in  elements  with  wolf,  L.  vulprs.] 

1.  The  young  of  the  canine  species,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  beasts  of  prey;  a  puppy  ;  a  cub;  as,  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  ;  lion's  whelps. 

2.  A  son  ;  ire  contempt.  Shak. 

3.  A  young  man  ;  in  contempt.  Jlddison, 
WHELP,  v.  i.     To  bring  forth  young,  as  the  female  of 

the  canine  species  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey. 

Boyle. 
WHEN,  adv.     [Goth,  hwan ;  Sax.  hwa-nne  ;  G.  warn  ; 
D.  wanneer ;  L.  quando  ;  Gaelic,  cuinnc.] 

1.  At  the  time.  We  were  present  when  General 
La  Fayette  embarked  at  Havre  for  New  York. 

JV.   W. 

2.  At  what  time  ;  interrogatively. 

When  shall  these  things  be  ?  —  Matt.  xxiv. 

3.  Which  time. 
i  heir  by  his  consent ; 

Shak. 

4.  After  the  time  that.  When  the  act  is  passed, 
the  public  will  be  satisfied. 

5.  At  what  time 

Kings  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  list.  Daniel. 

When  as  ;  at  the  time  when  ;  what  time.     [0/)s.] 
Wheii  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.  Milton. 

WHENCE,  adv.     [Sax.  hwanon.] 

1.  From  what  place. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  source.  Whence  shall  we  derive 
hope  ?     Whence  comes  this  honor  ? 

Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  —  Matt.  xiii. 

3.  From  which  premises,  principles,  or  facts.  These 
facts  or  principles  are  admitted;  whence  it  follows  that 
judgment  must  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

4.  How;  by  what  way  or  means.    Mark  xii. 

5.  In  general,  from  which  person,  cause,  place, 
principle,  or  circumstance. 

From  whence  may  be  considered  as  tautological, 
from  being  implied  in  whence;  but  the  use  is  well 
authorized,  and  in  some  cases  the  use  of  it  seems  to 
give  force  or  beauty  to  the  phrase.  We  ascended 
the  mountain,  from  whence  we  took  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  plains  below. 

Of  whence  is  not  now  used. 
WHENCE-SO-EV'ER,  adv.     [whence,  so,  and  ever.] 
From  what  place  soever;  from  what  cause  or  source 
soever. 

Any  idea,  whencesoeuer  we  have  it.  Locke. 

WHENCE-EV'ER.     See  Whensoever. 

WHEN-EV'ER,  adv.  [ivhen  and  ever.]  At  whatever 
time.  Whenever  you  come,  you  will  be  kindly  re- 
ceived. 

WHEN-SO-EV'ER,  a.  [when,  so,  and  ever.]  At  what 
time  soever  ;  at  whatever  time.  Locke. 

WHERE,  (hware,)  ado.\  [Sax.  hwxr  ;  Goth,  hwar ;  Sw. 
hvar ;  D.  waar.] 

1.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visited  the  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy.         Sidney. 
In  all  placps  where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  to  thee  and  I 
will  bless  thee.  — Ex.  xx. 

2.  At  or  in  what  place. 

Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  — Gen.  lii. 

3.  At  the  place  in  which. 

Where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  my  age 

Should  have  aeeo  cherished  by  lier  childlike  duty.  Shak. 

4.  Whither ;  to  what  place,  or  from  what  place. 
Where,  are  you  going?     Where  are  you  from  ? 

[These  uses  of  where  are  common,  and  the  first 
can  not  be  condemned  as  vulgar.] 

Jlny  where  ;  in  any  place.  I  sought  the  man,  but 
could  not  find  him  any  where. 

Note. —  Where  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
noun,  and  was  so  used  by  Spenser.  "  He  shall  find 
no  wheie  safe  to  him."  in  this  sense,  it  is  obsolete  ; 
yet  it  implies  place,  its  original  signification. 
WHERE-A-BOUT',  comp.  [where  and  about.]  .  Near 
what  place.     Whereabout  did  you  meet  your  friend? 

2.  Near  which  place.  Shalt. 

3.  Concerning  which. 

The  object  whereabout  ihey  are  conversant.  Booker. 

[Whereabouts  is  also  used.] 
WHERE-AS',   (hware-az',)    comp.      [where  and    as.] 
When  in  fact  or  truth ;  implying  opposition  to  some- 
thing that  precedes. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots,  who  are  moat 
notoriously  ignorant?  whereof  true  zeal  should  always 
begin  with  true   knowledge.  Sjtrat. 

2.  The  thing  being  so  that ;  considering  that  thin»s 
are  so  ;  implying  an  admission  of  facts,  sometimes 
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followed  by  a  different  statement,  and  sometimes  by 
inferences  or  something  consequent,  as  in  the  law 
style,  where  a  preamble  introduces  a  law. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty.  Bacon. 

3.  Whereat;  at  which  place.     [Ois.]       Spenser. 

4.  But  on  the  contrary.     [See  No.  1.]     Woodward. 
WHERE-A'f,  comp.     [where  and  at.]     At  which. 

Wliereal  lie  was  no  less  angry  and  ashamed  than  desirous  to 
obey  Zclmane.  Sidney. 

2.  At  what ;  interrogatively.     Whereat  are  you  of- 
fended ? 
WHERE-B?',  comp.     [where  and  by.]     By  which. 
You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  i  live.  Sliak. 

2.  By  what ;  interrogatively. 

Wliereby  shall  I  know  this  ?  — Ijilke  1. 

WHERE'FoRE,  comp.  [where  and  for.]  For  which 
reason. 

Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  —  Matt.  vii. 
2.  Why  ;  for  what  reason. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  —  Matt.  xiv. 

WIIERE-IN',  comp.     [where  and  in.]     In   which  ;   in 
which  thing,  time,  respect,  book,  &.c.     This  is  the 
thing  wherein  you  have  erred. 
2.  In  what. 
Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  ? —  Mai.  ii. 
WHERE-IN-TO',    comp.       [where    and    into.]       Into 

which.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

WHERE'NESS,  7t.     Ubiety ;  imperfect  locality. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness,  and  is  next 
to  nothing.  Grew. 

[This  word  is  not  used,  vor  has  it  any  intelligible  sig- 
nification.] 
WHERE-OF',  comp.    [where  and  of.]    Of  which.    We 
are  not  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  we  are  accused. 

2.  Of  what.  Whereof  was  this  house  built? 
[  Obs.] 

How  this  world,  when  and  joliereo/ci-eated.  Milton. 

WHERE-ON',  comp.     [where  and  on.]    On  which  ;  as, 
the  ground  whereon  we  tread. 
2.  On  what.      Whereon  do  we  stand  ?     [Obs.] 
WHERE'SO,  comp.     [Obs.]     See  Wheresoever. 
WHERE-SO-EV'ER,  comp.    [where,  so,  and  ever.)    In 
what  place  soever;    in  whatever  place,  or  in  any 
p.ace  indefinitely.     Seize   the  thief,  wheresoever  he 
may  be  found. 

[Wherever  is  the  preferable  word.] 
WHSRE'THROUGH,  through  which,  is  not  in  use. 
WHERE-'fO',  comp.     [where  and  to.]     To  which. 
Wliereto  we  have  already  attained.  —Phil.  iii. 
2.  To  what ;  to  what  end.     [Little  used.] 
WHERE-UN-TC,    adv.      The   same   as   Whereto. 

[Obs.] 
WHERE-UP-ON',  comp.     Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  and  sent  lo  Essex,  whereupon  tie  came 
thither.  Clarendon. 

WHER-EV'ER,  comp.  [zoherc  and  eoer.]  At  whatever 
place. 

He  c:m  not  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is.  Atlerbury. 

WHERE-WITH',  comp.  [where  and  with.]  With 
which. 

The  love  whereieWt  (hou  hast  loved  me.  —  John  xvii. 
2.  With  what ;  interrogatively. 

Wherewitlt  shall  I  save  Israel  ?  —  Judges  vi. 

WHERE-WITH-A  V,  comp.     [See  Withal.]    [where, 

with,  anil  all.]     The  same  as  Wherewith. 
WHER'RET,  v.  t.     [G.  wirren.     O.U.] 

To  hurry;  to  trouble  ;  to  tease  ;  to  give  a  box  on 
the  ear. 

[Low,  and  not-used  in  America.] 
WHER'RET,  «.     A  box  on  the  ear.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Beaum.  fy  Ft. 
WHER'RY,  7i.     [A    different  orthography  of  Ferry, 
formed  with  a  strong  breathing,  like  whistle,  from  the 
root  of  I.,  fistula.] 

1.  A  shallow,  light  boat,  built  very  sharp  at  both 
ends,  for  fast  rowing  or  sailing,  especially  on  tide 
rivers.  Hebert. 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  some  decked 
vessels  used  in  fishing,  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mar.  Diet. 

2.  A  liquor  made  from  the  pulp  of  crabs,  after  the 
verjuice  is  expressed  ;  sometimes  called  Crab-Wher- 
ry.    [Local.] 

WHET,  (hwet,)  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Whetted  or 
Whet.  [Sax.  hwetlan;  Sw.  hvdssa;  Dan.  hvas, 
sharp  ;  hvedscr,  to  whet ;  D.  meltcn  ;  G.  wetzen.] 

1.  To  rub  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  as  an 
edge-tool  ;  to  sharpen  by  attrition  ;  as,  to  whet  a 
scythe  or  an  ax.. 

2.  To  provoke  ;  to  excite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  as,  to  whet 
the  appetite: 

3.  To  provoke  ;  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious. 

t  Cesar, 

Shak. 

To  whet  on,  o;  diet  forward  ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  insti- 
gate.    [Not  used,  nor  proper.]  Shak. 


Since  Cassins  first  did  whet  me  e 
1  have  not  sle     . 
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WHET,  7t.    The  act  of  sharpening  by  friction. 

2.  Something  that  provokes  or  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite ;  as,  sips,  drams,  and  whets.  Spectator. 

WHETH'ER,  pronoun  or  substitute.  [Sax.  hwcelher. 
This  word  seems  to  be  connected  with  what  and  the 
L.  uter,  the  latter  not  being  aspirated.  The  sense 
seems  to  be  what,  or  which  of  two,  referring  eitlusr 
to  persons  or  to  sentences.] 

1.  Which  of  two. 

Whether  of  Ihcrn  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  I  —  Molt.  xxi. 

Here,  whether  is  a  substitute  for  one  of  two,  and  sig- 
nifies which ;  which  of  the  two ;  but  in  this  sense  it  is 
obsolete. 

2.  Which  of  two  alternatives,  expressed  by  a  sen- 
tence or  the  clause  of  a  sentence,  and  followed  by 
or.  "  Resolve  whether  you  will  go  or  not ;  "  that  is, 
you  will  go  or  not  go  ;  resolve  which. 

JVote.  —  In  the  latter  use,  which  is  now  most  com- 
mon, whether  is  called  an  adverb.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  the  same  part  of  speech  as  in  the  former  exam- 
ple. The  only  lifference  is,  that  in  the  former  ex- 
ample it  represents  or  refers  to  a  noun,  and  in  the 
latter  to  a  sentence  or  clause. 

WHETH'ER-ING,  n.  The  retention  of  the  after-birth 
in  cows.   __  Gardner. 

WHET'SToNE,  n.  [whet  and  stone.]  A  stone  used 
for  sharpening  edged  instruments  by  friction. 

WHET'SToNE-SLATE,  )  n.    Novaculite,  a  variety 

WHET'-SLATE,  \      of  slate  used  for  sharp- 

ening instruments  of  iron.  The  light-green  colored 
variety  from  the  Levant  is  the  most  valuable,  and  is 
called  Honestone.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  damp 
place,  that  it  may  not  become  too  dry  and  hard. 

WHET'TED,  pp.'  Rubbed  for  sharpening;  sharp- 
ened ;  provoked  ;  stimulated. 

WHET'TER,  n.  He  or  that  which  whets  or  sharp- 
ens. 

WHET'TING,  ppr.  Rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sharp;  sharpening;  provoking;  inciting;  stim- 
ulating. 

WHEW'ER,  7!.  Another  name  of  the  widgeon.  [Lo- 
cal.] 

WHEY,  (hwa,)  71.     [Sax.  hwag ;  D.  wei  or  hni.] 

The  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk,  separated  from 
the  more  thick  orcoagulable  part,  particularly  in  the 
process  of  making  cheese.  In  this  process,  the  thick 
part  is  called  curd,  and  the  thin  part  whey. 

WHEY'EY,  (vvha'ej  a.  Partaking  of  whey  ;  resem- 
bling whey.  Bacon. 

WHEY'ISH,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  whey. 

Philips. 

WHEY'-TUB,  n.  A  tub  in  which  whey  stitnds  for 
yielding  cream,  6ic.  Cyc. 

WHICH,  prun.  [If  this  is  from  the  Saxon  hioilc  or 
hwyle,  it  is  from  the  Gothic  hweleiks,  which  coincides 
with  the  Latin  quails :  D.  welk,  G.  welche,  wclcher, 
Dan  hwilkcn,  hwilket,  Sw.  hwilken.  This  is  the  prob- 
able origin  of  the  word,  and  its  true  sense  is  that  of 
the  Latin  quis,  quails,  quicunque.  In  tilese  senses  it 
occurs  in  all  Saxon  books.  Its  proper  use  was  as  a 
pronoun  of  interrogation,  "  Hwylc  man  is  of  eow  ?  " 
what  man  is  there  of  you?  Matt.  vii.  9.  "  Hwylc 
is  min.modor? "  who  is  my  mother?  Mark  iii.  33. 
Its  use  tor  who,  Saxon  hwa,  as  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  is  an  improper 
application  of  the  word.  In  its  original  sense  it  is 
used  for  all  genders  ;  as,  which  man,  which  woman, 
which  thing?  As  an  interrogative  we  still  use  it  in 
this  manner.  Its  use  for  who  was  of  long  continu- 
ance, but  is  happily  discontinued  ;  and  our  present 
practice  accords  with  its  original  use  in  the  Saxon.] 

1.  A  pronoun  or  word  of  interrogation  in  all  gen- 
ders ;  as,  which  man  is  it?  which  woman  was  it? 
which  is  the  house  ? 

2.  In  reference  to  tilings,  or  in  the  neuter  gender, 
it  Is  a  relative  referring  to  something  before  men- 
tioned ;  as,  "  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work  which  he  had  made."  Oen.  ii.  2.  In  some 
phrases,  the  relative  may  precede  the  noun  to  which 
it  refers. 

3.  Which,  like  other  pronouns,  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  an:  ther  word  or  for  a  sentence.  "  We 
are  bound  to  obey  all  the  divine  commands,  which 
we  can  not  do  without  divine  aid."  Here  which  is  a 
substitute  for  obey  all  the  divine  commands.  The  man 
was  said  to  be  innocent,  which  he  was  not.  Here 
which  is  a  substitute  for  innocent. 

4.  That  which  ;  those  which  ;  as,  take  which  you 
will. 

The  which,  bij  the  which,  &.C.,  are  obsolete. 
WHICHEVER,         \pron.     Whether  one  or  the  oth- 
WHICH-tiO-EV'ER,  J      e'r.    Whichever  road  you  take, 

it  will  conduct  you  to  town. 
WHIFF,  71.    [W.  cwif,  a  whiff  or  puff,  a  hiss;  cwifiaw, 

to  whiff,  and  pctif,  a  quick  gust.] 

1.  A  sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  the  mouth;  a 
puff;  as,  the  whiff  of  a  smoker. 

And  seasons  his  wliiffs  with  impertinent  Jokes.  Pope. 

2.  In  ichthyology,  a  flat-fish  of  the  taibot  group, 
Rhombus  tnegastomn.  Jarditie's  JVat.  Lib. 

WHIFF,  ii.  t.     To    puff;  to   throw  out  in  whiffs;  to 

consume  in  whiffs. 
WHIF'FLE,  (whif'fl,)  v.  u     [D.  weifelen,  to  waver; 
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lweeven,  to  hover.  This  accords  in  sense  with  G. 
iwcifeln,  to  doubt,  which  would  seem  to  be  from 
zicei,  two,  or  its  root.  The  G.  has  also  schweifen,  to  rove 
or  wander,  which  seems  to  be  allied  to  sioeep  The 
D.  has  also  twijffden,  to  doubt,  from  twee,  two,  or  its 
root  ;  Sw.  tvifla,  Dan.  tvivlrr,  from  the  root  of  two. 
Yet  whiffle  seems  to  be  directly  from  whiff] 

To  start,  shift,  and  turn  ;  to  change  from  one  opin- 
ion or  course  to  another ;  to  use  evasions  ;  to  pre- 
varicate ;  to  be  fickle  and  unsteady. 

A  person  of  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind,  can  nol  keep 
close  to  a  point  of  a  controversy.  Y/alls. 

WHIF'FLE,  v.  t.    To  disperse  with  a  puff;  to  scatter. 

More. 
WHIF'FLE,  ii.     Anciently,  a  fife  or  small  flute. 
WHIF'FLE-TREE,  )  n.     The  bar  to  which  the  traces 
WHIP'PLE-TREE,  j      of  a  carriage  are  fastened  for 

draught. 
WHiF'FLER,   7i.    One   who   whiffles  or  frequently 

changes  his  opinion  or  course;  one  who  uses  shifts 

and  evasions  in  argument. 

2.  A  harbinger  ;  an  officer  who  went  before  pro- 
cessions to  clear  the  way  by  blowing  the  horn  or 
trumpet.  Toone.     Shak. 

3.  A  young  man  who  goes  before  a  company  in 
London  on  occasions  of  public  solemnity.  Cyc. 

WHIF'FLING,  ppr.  Shifting  and  turning ;  prevari- 
cating ;  shuffling. 

WHIF'FLING,  ?i.     Prevarication. 

WHIG,  (hwig,)  K.     [Sax.  hwasg.     See  Whey.] 

Acidulated  whey,  sometimes  mixed  with  butter- 
milk and  sweet  herbs  ;  used  as  a  cooling  beverage. 
[Local.] 

WHIG,  n.  [Ash,  in  his  Dictionary,  informs  us  that 
this  word  is  from  whiggam,  a  term  used  in  Scotland 
in  driving  horses  ;  whiggamor,  one  who  drives  horses. 
In  1648,  a  party  of  these  people  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh to  oppose  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  whig  was  given  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  court.] 

One  of  a  political  party  which  had  its  origin  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  or  II.,  when  great  contests  existed  respect- 
ing the,  royal  prerogatives  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Those  who  supported  the  king  in  his  high 
claims  were  called  Uiri.es,  and  the  advocates  of  pop- 
ular rights  were  called  whig}.  During  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  war  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution  were 
called  whigs,  and  those  who  opposed  them  were 
called  tories  and  royalists. 

Where,  then,  when  tories  scarce  gel  clear, 

Shall  whigs  and  congresses  appear  ?  M'Fingal. 

WHIG,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  whigs. 

WHIG'GAR-€HY,  k.     Government  by  whigs.  [Cant.] 

Swift. 

WHIG'GER-Y,  7i.     The  principles  of  a  whig. 

WHIG'GISH,  a.  Pertaining  to  whigs;  partaking  of 
the  principles  of  whigs.  Swift. 

WUIG'GESW,  71.    The  principles  of  a  whig.     Swift. 

WHILE,  (hwile,)  71. f  [Sax.  liwite.s  Goth,  hweila;  G. 
weil;  D.  wyli  time,  while  ;  Dan.  hvile,  Sw.  hvila,  re- 
pose ;  W.  cwyl,  a  turn,  h.foil.     See  the  verb.] 

Time  ;  space  of  time,  or  continued  duration.  He 
was  some  7c/ii7e  in  this  countrv.  One  while  we 
thought  him  innocent 

Worthwhile;  worth  the  time  which  it  requires; 
worth  the  time  and  pains  ;  hence,  worth  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  always  worthwhile  for  a  man  to  pros- 
ecute for  small  debts. 

WHILE,  adv.    During  the  time  that.     While  I  write, 

2.  As  long  as.  [you  sleep. 
Use  your  memory,  and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual 

improvement,  while  you  take  care  noi  to  overload  il.   Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that.  Pope. 
WHILE,  v.  t.    [W.  caylaw,  to  turn,  to  run  a  course, 

to  bustle;  Eth.  CivUl  1  tvaala,  to  pass  the  time,  to 
spend  the  day  or  life,  to  remain  ;  Amharic,  id. ;  Dan. 
hr.ller,  Sw.  holla,  to  rest  or  repose  ;  U.foillim,  to  stay, 
to  rest,  to  tarry  ;  G.  weilen,  veiioeilen,  to  abide,  lo 
stay  ;  D.  verw'ijlcn,  id.  O.U.  the  identity  of  these 
words.] 

To  while  away,  as  time,  in  English,  is  to  loiter ;  or, 
more  generally,  to  cause  time  to  pass  away  pleasant- 
ly, without  irksomeness  ;  as,  we  while  away  time  in 
amusements  or  diversions. 

Let  us  while  away  this  life-  Pope. 

WHILE,  v.  i.     To  loiter.  Spectator. 

WHIL'ERE,  ado.  [while  and  ere.]  A  little  while 
ago.     [Obs.] 

WHIL'ING,  ppr.  Loitering;  passing  time  agreeably, 
without  impatience  or  tediousness. 

WHILK,  ii.  A  kind  of  shell,  or  shell-fish  [See 
Whelk.] 

WHl'LOM,  adv.     [Sax.  hwilon.l 

Formerly  ;  once  ;  of  old.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WHILST,  adv.  The  same  as  While,  which  see. 
[Whiles  is  not  used.] 

WHIM,  n.t  [Ice.  hwima;  W.  cwim,  a  brisk  motion,  a 
turn  ;  cwimiaw,  to  move  round  briskly  ;  Sp.  quimera, 
a  whim,  a  wild  fancy,  a  scuffle.] 
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1.  Properly,  a  sudden  turn  or  start  of  the  mind  ; 
a  freak  ;  a  fancy ;  .1  capricious  notion.  We  say, 
every  man  lias  his  whims.  [See  Freak  and  Ca- 
price.] 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate.  Swift. 

2.  A  low  wit  ;  a  cant  word.  Jlddison. 

3.  A  machine  worked  by  horses  for  raising  water 
from  iIm   bottom  of  mines. 

WHIM'BREL,  71.  A  bird  closely  allied  to  the  curlew, 
and  resembling  it  in  its  appearance  and  habits. 

WHIM'PER,  v.  i.     [G.  wimmern.] 

To  cry  witli  a  low,  whining,  broken  voice  ;  as,  a 
child  whimpers.  Locke. 

WHIM'PER-ING,  ppr.  Crying  with  a  low,  broken 
voice. 

WHIM'PER-ING,  n.     [Supra.]    A  low,  muttering  cry. 

WHIM'PLED,  a.     [A  word  used  by  Shakspeare,  per- 
haps a  mistake  for  Whimpered.] 
Distorted  with  crying. 

WHfM'SEY,  (hwim'ze,)  n.  [from  whim.]  A  whim  ; 
a  freak  ;  a  capricious  notion  ;  as,  the  whbnscys  of 
poets. 

Men's  follies,  whimseys,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

WHIM'SI-CAL,  a.  t  Full  of  whims ;  freakish ;  having 
odd  fancies  ;  capricious. 

My  neighbors  call  me  whimsical.  Addison. 

WHIM'SI-GAL-LY,  adv.     [Supra.]     In  a  whimsical 

manner  ;  freakishly. 
WMIM'Sl-CAL-NESS,  j  11.     [Supra.]     Freakishness ; 
WHrM-SI-€AL'l-TY,    j     whimsical  disposition  ;  odd 

temper. 
WHIN,  «.     [In  W.cwyn  is  a  weed  ;  L.  Genista  spino- 
sa.] 
■Gorse  ;  furze  ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  Ulex. 

Tusser.     Lee. 
WHIN'-AX,  n.     [Wiiii  and  n.]     An  instrument  used 
for  extirpating  whin  from  land  Cyc. 

P.  Cyc. 
WHIN'CHAT,  71.  A  small  singing-bird,  a  species  of 
warbler,  the  Saxicola  rnbetra,  (Motacilla  rubetra, 
Linn.)  It  is  common  in  Europe.  Jardine.  P.  Cyc. 
WHINE,  (hvvlne,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  waniun  and  cwanian  ; 
Goth,  hwainon  ;  Dan.  limner,  to  whine,  and  to  whin- 
ny, as  a  horse  ;  Sw.  hvina,  to  squeal  or  squeak  ;  W. 
acwyn,  to  complain  ;  L.  hinnio,  and  qu.  gannio.] 

To  express  murmurs  by  a  plaintive  cry  ;  to  moan 
with  a  puerile  noise  ;  to  murmur  meanly. 

They  came  — with  a  whining  accent  craving;  lib  rty.     Sidney. 
Then,  if  we  whine,  look  pale.  Shatc. 

WHINE,  re.  A  plaintive  tone;  the  nasal  puerile  tone 
of  mean  complaint ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

WHTN'ER,  n.     One  who  whines.  [Rome. 

WHTN'iNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Expressing  murmurs  by  a 
mean,  plaintive  tone  or  cant. 

WHIN'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  whining  manner,. 

WHIN'NY,  v.  i.     [L.  hinnio  ;  from  the  root  of  whine.] 
To  utter  the  sound  of  a  horse  ;  to  neigh. 

WKIN'NY,  a.    Abounding  in  whins. 

WHIN'OCK,  n.     [G.  wenig,  small.] 

The  small  pig  of  a  litter.  JV.  England. 

WMIN'-SToNE,  n.  [whin  and  stone;  Scot,  quhyn- 
stane  ] 

Whin-stone,  or  whin,  is  a  provincial  name  given  to 
basaltic  rocks,  and  applied  by  miners  to  any  kind  of 
dark-colored  and  hard,  unratified  rock,  which  re- 
sists the  point  of  the  pick.  Veins  of  dark  basalt  or 
green-stone  are  frequently  called  whin-dykes.     Cyc. 

WHIN'YARD,  71.     A  sword  ;  in  contempt.     Hudibras. 

WHIP,  (hwip,)  «.  (.  [Sax.  hwcopan,  to  whip,  and  to 
weep,  that  is,  to  whoop,  or  hoop  :  D.  wippen,  to  shake, 
to  move,  or  wag,  to  give  the  strappado  ;  iwecpen,  to 
whip;  Dan.  oipper,  to  swing;  W.  cwipiuw,  to  move 
briskly,  to  whip  ;  $wip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn.  The 
sense  is  well  expressed  by  the  Welsh,  and  we  say,  a 
man  whips  round  a  corner,  when  running  he  sudden- 
ly turns.  It  seems  to  be  allied  to  wipe,  and  sweep, 
and  L.  vapulo,  and  implies  a  sweeping  throw  or 
thrust.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  sweeping  cord  ;  as,  to 
whip  a  horse. 

2.  To  sew  slightly.  Gay. 

3.  To  drive  with  lashes ;  as,  to  whi^  1  top. 

4.  To  punish  with  the  whip;  as,  to  whip  a  va- 
grant ;  to  whip  one  thirty-nine  lashes;  to  whip  a  per- 
verse boy. 

Who,  for  false  quantities,  was  whipped  at  school.         Dryden. 

5.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits.  Shak. 

6.  To  strike  ;  to  thrash ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by 
striking  ;  as,  to  whip  wheat.  Cyc. 

[Mot  in  use.  in  the  United  States.] 

To  whip  about,  or  round ;  to  wrap ;  to  inwrap  ;  as, 
to  whip  a  line  round  a  rod.  Moron. 

To  whip  about ;  to  draw  nimbly  ;  to  snatch  ;  as,  to 
whip  out  a  sword  or  rapier  from  its  sheath. 

To  whip  from  ;  to  take  away  suddenly. 

To  whip  into ;  to  thrust  in  with  a  quick  motion. 
He  whipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

To  whip  up;  to  seize  or  take  up  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. She  whipped  up  the  child  and  ran  olf.  Among 
seamen,  to  hoist  with  a  whip  or  small  tackle. 


WHIP,  v.  i.  To  move  nimbly  ;  to  start  suddenly  and 
run,  or  to  turn  and  run  ;  as,  the  boy  whipped  away  in 
an  instant ;  he  whipped  round  the  corner  ;  he  whipped 
into  the  house,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

WHIP,  71.     [Sax.  Iiweop.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  driving  horses  or  other  teams, 
or  for  correction,  consisting  of  a  lash  tied  to  a  handle 
or  rod. 

2.  A  coachman,  or  driver  of  a  carriage ;  as,  a  good 
whip.  B.  D'Isracli. 

3.  In  ships,  a  small  tackle  with  a  single  rope,  used 
to  hoist  light  bodies.  Mar.  Diet. 

Whip  and  spur ;  with  the  utmost  haste. 

WHIP'-CORD,  11.  [whip  and  cord.]  A  kind  of  hard 
twisted  or  braided  cord,  of  which  lashes  have  some- 
times been  made.  Dryden. 

WHIP'-GRAFT,  v.  I.  [whip  and  graft.]  To  graft  by 
cutting  the  cion  and  stock  in  a  sloping  direction,  so 
as  to  fit  each  other,  and  by  inserting  a  tongue  on  the 
cion  into  a  slit  in  the  stock. 

WHIP'-GRAFT-ING,  71.  The  act  or  practice  of  graft- 
ing by  cutting  the  cion  and  stock  with  a  slope,  to  fit 
each  other,  &c.  Encyc. 

WHIP'-HAND,  71.  [whip  and  hand.]  Advantage  over ; 
as,  he  has  the  whip-hand  of  her.  Dryden. 

WHIP'-LASH,  71.  [whip  and  lasK]  The  lash  of  a 
whip.  Tusser. 

WHIP'PED,  (hwipt,)  pp.  Struck  with  a  whip  ;  pun- 
ished ;  inwrapped  ;  sewed  slightly. 

WHIP'PER,  71.  One  who  whips  ;  particularly,  an  of- 
ficer who  inflicts  the  penalty  of  legal  whipping. 

WHIP'PER-IN,  71.  Among  huntsmen,  one  who  keeps 
the  hound-  from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in,  if 
necessary,  to  tiie  line  of  chase.     Hence, 

2.  In  the  British  house  of  commons,  one  who  enforces 
party  discipline  among  the  supporters  of  the  minis- 
try, anil  urges  their  attendance  on  all  questions  of 
importance  to  the  government. 

WHIP'PER-SNAP'PER,  n.  A  diminutive,  insignifi- 
cant person.  Brockett. 

WHIP'PING,  ppr.  Striking  with  a  whip;  punishing 
with  a  whip  ;  inwrnpping. 

WHIP'PING,  11.  The  act  of  striking  with  a  whip,  or 
of  punishing,  the  state  of  being  whipped. 

WHIP'PING-PoST,  7i.  [whipping  anil  post.]  A  post 
to  which  offenders  are  tied  when  whipped. 

WHIP'PLE-TREE,  71.  [whip  and  tree;  but  qu.  is  it 
not  whijjle-treel] 

The  bar  to  which  the  traces  or  tugs  of  a  harness 
are  fastened,  and  by  which  a  carriage,  a  plow,  a 
harrow,  or  other  implement,  is  drawn.  Forby. 

WHIP'PO-WIL,  71.*  The  popular  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can bird,  allied  to  the  nighthawk  and  nightjar,  so 
called  from  its  note  or  the  sounds  of  its  voice  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Caprimulgus.     [Not  Whip-poor-Will.] 

WHIP'SAW,  71.  [whip  and  saw.]  A  saw  usually  set 
in  a  frame,  for  dividing  timber  lengthwise,  and  com- 
monly worked  by  two  persons. 

WHIP'STAFF,  71.  [whip  and  staff.]  In  ships,  a  bar  by 
which  the  rudder  is  turned.  In  small  vessels,  this 
is  called  the  Tiller. 

WHIP'STER,  71.     A  nimble  fellow.  Prior. 

WHIP'STITCH,  tj.  t.  [whip  and  stitch,]  In  agricul- 
ture, to  half-plow  or  to  rafter  land.  This  word,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  used  in  America.  The  practice  of  whip- 
stitching resembles  what  is  called  in  America  ridg- 
ing. 

WIHP'-STOCK,  71.  [whip  and  stock.]  The  rod  or 
staff  to  which  the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

WHIPT,  pp.  of  Whip;  sometimes  used  for  Whipped. 

WHIR,  (hwur,)  v.  i.  To  whirl  round  with  noise;  to 
fly  with  noise. 

WHIR,  v.  t.     To  hurry. 

WHIRL,  (hwurl,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  hwyrfan ;  D.  wervelen ; 
G.  wirbcln,  to  whirl,  to  warble  ;  Dan.  hvirveler,  Sw. 
hvirfia,  to  whirl,  Dan.  hvirvelbceii,  whirl-bone,  verte- 
bra ;  hvirvelsoe,  whirl-sea,  a  whirlpool  ;  Sw.  hvirfvel, 
Ice.  whirla,  a  whirl.  We  see  that  whirl  and  warble 
are  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word,  and  both 
probably  from  the  root  of  L.  verto  and  Eng.  veer*] 
To  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to  turn  with  velocity. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay.  Dryden. 

WHIRL,  v.  i.  To  be  turned  round  rapidly  ;  to  move 
round  with  velocity  ;  as,  the  whirling  spindles  of  a 
cotton  machine  or  wheels  of  a  coach. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  hastily. 

But  whirled  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight.  Dryden. 

WHIRL,  71.     [G.wirbcl;  Dan.  hvirvel.] 

1.  A  turning  with  rapidity  or  velocity  ;  rapid  rota- 
tion or  circumvolution  ;  quick  gyration  ;  as,  the  whirl 
of  a  top  ;  the  whirl  of  a  wheel  ;  the  70/itW  of  time  ; 
the  whirls  of  fancy.  Creech.     Pope. 

2.  Any  tiling  that  moves  or  is  turned  with  velocity, 
particularly  on  an  axis  or  pivot. 

3.  A  hook  used  in  twisting. 

4.  In  botany  and  conehology.     See  Whorl. 
WHIRL'-BAT,  re.    [whirl  and'  bat]    Any  thing  moved 

with  a  whirl  as  preparatory  for  a  blow,  or  to  aug- 
ment the  force  of  it.  Poets  use  it  for  the  ancient 
cestus. 

The  whirl-bat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 

Reserved  for  Crsir.  Dn/den. 


WHIRL'-BLAST,  71.  [whirl  and  blast.]  A  whirling 
blast  of  wind.  Entick. 

WlllRL'-BclNE,  n.  [whirl  and  bone]  The  patella  ; 
the  cap  of  the  knee  ;  the  knee-pan.         Aiiunnortli. 

WHIRL'£0,  pp.    Turned  round  with  velocity 

WHIRL'I-GIG,  ?i.  [whirl  and  gig.]  A  toy  which 
children  spin  or-whirl  round.  Johnson. 

2.  In  military  antiquities,  an  instrument  for  punish- 
ing petty  offenders,  as  sutlers,  brawling  women,  &c. ; 
a  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning  011  a  pivot,  in  which  the 
offender  was  whirled  round  with  great  velocity.  Cyc. 

WHIRL'ING,  ppr.  Turning  or  moving  round  with 
velocity. 

WHIRL'ING-TA-BLE,  71.  A  machine  contrived  for 
representing  several  phenomena  of  centrifugal  force, 
by  giving  bodies  a  rapid  rotation.  Brandt. 

WHIRL'PIT,  11.     A  whirlpool.     [JVot  used.] 

WHIRL'POOL,  71.  [whirl  and  pool.]  An  eddy  of 
water;  a  vortex  or  gulf  where  the  water  moves 
round  in  a  circle.  In  some  cases,  a  whirlpool  draws 
things  to  its  center  and  absorbs  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  fhe  Maelstrom  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 

WHIRL'WIND,  ?t.  [whirl  and  wind.]  A  violent 
wind  moving  in  a  circle  round  its  axis. 

WHIR'RING,  71.  The  sound  of  partridge's  or  pheas- 
ant's wings. 

Mile.  —  Whir  is  used  by  the  common  people  in 
New  England  in  an  adverbial  manner,  to  express  the 
rapid  flight  or  the  sound  of  any  thing  thrown.  [See 
Whir.] 

WHISK,  71.     [G.  and  D.  wisch,  a  wisp.] 

1.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like, 
used  for  a  brush  ;  hence,  a  brush  or  small  besom. 

2.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress  ;  a  kind  of  tippet.  Child. 

3.  A  small  culinary  instrument  for  whisking  or  rap- 
idly agitating  certain  articles,  as  the  whites  of  eggs, 
<&c.  Boyle. 

WHISK,  v.  t.     To  sweep,  brush,  or  agitate  with   a 
light,  rapid  motion. 
2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  motion. 

Hudibras. 

WHISK,  v.  i.    To  move  nimbiy  and  with  velocity. 

Purchas. 

WHISK'ER,7i.  [from  whisk.]  Long  hair  growing  on 
the  human  cheek.  Pope 

WH1SK'EII-£D,  a.  Formed  into  whiskers;  furnished 
with  whiskers. 

WHISK'ET,  71.     A  basKei      [Local.] 

WIIISK'ING,  ppr.  Brushing;  sweeping  along  ;  mov- 
ing with  velocity  along  the  surface. 

WHIS'KY,  71.  [Ir.  uisgt,  water,  whence  usquebaugh  ; 
W.  wy.-g,  a  stream,  j 

1.  A  spirit  distilled  lrom  grain.  In  the  north  of 
England,  the  name  is  given  to  the  spirit  drawn  from 
barley.  In  the  United  States,  whisky  is  generally 
distilled  from  wheat,  rye,  or  maize. 

2.  A  light  carriage  built  for  rapid  motion.  Rich.  Diet. 
WHIS'PER,  o.  i.     [Sax.  hwisprian;  Dan.  hvisker;  Sw. 

hviska,  to  buzz,  to  whisper;  G.  Jtispern;  allied  to 
whistle,  wheeze,  and  L.  fistula.  The  word  seems,  by 
its  sound,  to  be  an  onomatopy,  as  it  expresses  a  sibi- 
lant sound  or  breathing.] 

1.  To  speak  witli  a  low,  hissing  or  sibilant  voice 
It  is  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  company. 

The  hollow,  whispering  breeze.  Thomson. 

2.  To  speak  with  suspicion  or  timorous  caution. 

3.  To  plot  secretly  ;  to  devise  mischief. 

All  that  hate  me  wlnsper  together  against  ine.  —  Ps.  xli. 
WHIS'PER,   0.  t.    To  address  in  a  low  voice.     He 
whispers  the  man  in  the  eai. 

[lint  this  is  elliptical  for  whispers  to.] 

2.  To  utter  in  a  low,  sibilant  voice.  He  whispered 
a  word  in  my  ear. 

3.  To  prompt  secretly  ;  as,  he  came  to  whisper 
Wolsey.  Shak. 

WHIS'PER,  71.  A  low,  soft,  sibilant  voice  ;  or  words 
uttered  with  such  a  voice. 

The  whisper  can  not  give  a  tone.  Bacon. 

Soil  whispers  through  th'  assembly  went.  Dryden. 

2.  A  cautious  or  timorous  speech. 

3.  A  hissing  or  buzzing  sound. 

WHIS'PER- ED,  pp.     Uttered  in  a  low  voice;  uttered 

with  suspicion  or  caution. 
WHIS'PER-ER,  ii.     One  who  whispers. 

2.  A  tattler  ;  one  who  tells  secrets  ;  a  conveyer  of 
intelligence  secretly.  Bacon. 

3.  A  backbiter  ;  one  who  slanders  secretly.  Prov. 
xvi. 

WHIS'PER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Speaking  in  a  low  voice  ; 
telling  secretly  ;  backbiting. 

A  whispering  gallery,   or  dome,  is  one  in   which 
whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a  greater 
distance  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Brands. 
WHIS'PER-ING,  «,     The  act  of  speaking  with  a  low 
voice  ;   the   telling  of  tales  and  exciting  of  suspi- 
cions ;  a  backbiting. 
WHIS'PER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  low  voice. 
WHIST,  a.     [Corn.  Iiuist,  silence.] 

Silent;  mute;  still;  not  speaking;  not  making  a 
nuisr. 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 

Smoothly  the  waters  kissed.  A/i-'fon. 

[This  adjective,  like  some  others,  always  foilows 
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its  noun.     We  never  say,  whist  wind ;  but  the  wind 
is  whist.] 

Whist  is  used  for  be  silent.     Whist,  whist,  that  is,  be 
silent  or  still. 
WHIST,  71.    A  game  at  cards,  so  called  because  it  re- 
quires silence  or  close  attention.    It  is  not,  in  Amer- 
ica, pronounced  whisk. 
WHIST,  v.t.    To  hush  or  silence.  Spenser 

WHISTLE,  (hwis'l,)  v.  i.  [Sax.  hwistlan  ;  Sw.  hvis- 
sla ;  Dan.  hvidsler ;  L.  fistula,  a  whistle ;  allied  to 
whisper.] 

1.  To  utter  a  kind  of  musical  sound,  by  pressing 
the  breath  through  a  small  orifice  formed  by  contract- 
ing the  lips. 

While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument. 

3.  To  sound  shrill,  or  like  a  pipe. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar.  Pope. 

WHISTLE,  v.  t.     To  form,  utter,   or  modulate   by 

whistling  ;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune  or  air. 
2.  To  call  by  a  whistle ;  as,  he  whistled  back  his 

dog. 
WHISTLE,  n.     [Sax.  hwistle  ;  L.  fistula.] 

1.  A  small  wind  instrument.  Bacon. 

2.  The  sound  made  by  a  smnll  wind  instrument. 

3.  Sound  made  by  pressing  the  breath  through  a 
small  orifice  of  the  lips. 

4.  The  mouth  ;  the  organ  of  whistling.     [Vulgar.] 

5.  A  small  pipe,  used  by  a  boatswain  to  summon 
the  sailors  to  their  duty  ;  the  boatswain's  call. 

Mar.  Diet. 

6.  The  shrill  sound  of  winds  passing  among  trees 
or  through  crevices,  &c. 

7.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 
WHISTLED,  (hwis'Ul,)  jip.    Sounded   with  a  pipe  ; 

uttered  in  a  whistle. 

WHISTLE-FISH,  71.  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
the  cod  family,  the  Motella  tricirrata,  called  the 
Three-bearded  Rockling  or  Sea-Loach. 

Jardiae's  JVat.  Lib. 

WHISTLER,  7i.    One  who  whistles. 

WHISTLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  a  musical  sound 
through  a  small  orifice  of  the  lips  ;  sounding  with  a 
pipe;  making  a  shrill  sound,  as  wind. 

WIIISTLL\G-LY,  adv.     In  a  whistling  manner. 

WHISTLING,  71.     A  shrill  sound  of  the  lips  or  wind. 

WHIST'LY,  adv.     Silently. 

WHIT,  71.  [Sax.  wiht,  a  creature,  also  a  thing,  some- 
thing, any  thing.  This  is  probably  from  the  root  of 
L.  vivo,  victum.] 

A  point ;  a  jot ;  the  smallest  part  or  particle  imag- 
inable. It  is  used  without  a  preposition.  He  is  not 
a  toAif.  the  wiser  for  experience. 

It  does  not  me  a  wltil  displease.  Cowley. 

The  regular  construction  would  be  by  a  whit,  or  in 
a  whit.  In  these  phrases,  a  whit  may  be  interpreted 
by  in  the  least,  in  the  smallest  degree. 

WHITE,  (hwlte,)  a.  [Sax.  hwitj  Sw.hvit;  Dan. Avid; 
D.  wit ;  G.  weiss?] 

1.  Being  of  the  color  of  pure  snow;  snowy;  not 
dark  ;  as,  white  paper  ;  a  white  skin. 

2.  Pale  ;  destitute  of  color  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the 
tinge  of  blood  color  ;  as,  white  with  fear. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  purity  ;  pure;  clean;  free 
from  spot ;  as,  white-robed  innocence. 

4.  Gray;  as,  while  hair;  a  venerable  man,  white 
with  age. 

5.  Pure;  unblemished 

No  lohker  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope. 

6.  In  a  scriptural  sense,  purified  from  sin  ;  sancti- 
fied.    Ps.  li. 

WHiTE'-BaIT,  7i.  [white  and  bait.]  A  very  small, 
delicate  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  the  Clupea  alba. 

WHITE'-BEAM  n.  The  common  beam-tree  of  Eng- 
land. P.  Ctjc. 

WIHTE'-BEAR,  71.  [white  and  bear.]  The  bear  that 
inhabits  the  polar  regions,  a  large,  fierce  quadruped, 
of  a  white  color. 

WHITE'-BOY,  n.  A  name  given,  in  Ireland,  to  cer- 
tain disturbers  of  the  peace  by  night;  so  called  from 
the  color  of  their  clothes. 

WHITE'-BRANT,  n.  [white  and  brant.]  A  species 
of  the  goose  kind,  the  Anser  hyperboreus.        Cyc: 

WHTTE'-€AM'PI-ON,  71.  [white  and  campion.]  A 
grassy-looking  plant,  Silene  stellata. 

Tully.     Loudon. 

WHITE'-CENTAU-RY,  71.  An  annual  weed  in 
woods  and  other  places,  the  Cental! rea  alba.  It  is 
said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  famous  Portland  powder 
for  the  gout.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-CLO'VER,  71.  A  small  species  of  perennial 
clover,  bearing  white  flowers.  It  furnishes  excellent 
food  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  for  the  honey- 
bee. 

WHITE'-eOP'I'ER,  71.  An  alloy  of  copper,  nickel, 
and  zinc,  sometimes  with  a  little  iron  ;  German  sil- 
ver. Ure. 

WHITE'-CROP,  71.  A  term  applied  in  England  to 
crops  of  grain  which  lose  their  green  color  or  be- 
come white  in  ripening,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats. 


WHlTE'-DXR'NEL,  n.  A  prolific  and  troublesome 
weed  grooving  among  corn.  Otic. 

WHlTE'-EAR,   in.  A  bird,  the  fallow-finch  or  wheat- 

WHITE'-TAIL,  \      ear. 

WHITE'-FACE,     )  71.   A  white  mark  in  the  forehead 

WHiTE'-BLaZE,  \  of  a  horse,  descending  almost 
to  the  nose.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-FILM,  71.  A  white  film  growing  over  the 
eves  of  sheep  and  causing  blindness.  Cyc. 

WIIITE'-FISH,  71.  A  small  fish,  the  Clupea  Menha- 
den, caught  in  immense  quantities,  and  used  for  ma- 
nuring land  on  the  southern  border  of  Connecticut, 
along  the  Sound. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Coregonus,  found  in  the  lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Storer 

WHITE'-FOOT,  ?i.  A  white  mark  on  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  coflin.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-HORSE'-FISH,  71.  In  ichthyology,  the  Raia 
aspera  nostras  of  Willoughby,  and  the  Raia  fullonica 
of  Linnasus.  It  has  a  rough,  spiny  back,  and  on  the 
tail  are  three  rows  of  strong  spiiies.  It  grows  to  the 
size  of  the  skate.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-LAND,  71.  A  name  which  the  English' give 
to  a  tough,  clayey  soil,  of  a  whitish  hue  when  dry, 
but  blackish  after  rain.  Cyc. 

WHlTE'-LEAD,  (hwlte'led,)  71.  A  carbonate  of  lead, 
much  used  in  painting.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing 
sheets  of  iead  to  the  fumes. of  an  acid,  usually  vine- 
gar, and  suspending  them  in  the  air  until  the  surface 
becomes  incrusted  with  a  white  coat,  which  is  the 
substance  in  question.  Olmsted. 

WHTTE'-LIM-£D,  a.  Whitewashed,  or  plastered 
with  lime. 

WHITE'-LINE,  71.  Among  printers,  a  void  space, 
broader  than  usual,  left  between  lines.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-LIVER-ED,  a.     [white  and  liver.]     Having 
a  pale  look  ;  feeble  ;  cowardly. 
9.  Envious ;  malicious. 

WHITE'-MAN"GA-NeSE',ti.  An  ore  of  manganese; 
carbonate  of  manganese. 

WHITE'-MEAT,  ti.  [white  and  Tricar..]  Meats  made 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  the  like.     Spenser, 

WHITE'-POP'LAR,  11.  A  tree  of  the  poplar  kind, 
sometimes  called  the  Abele-Tree  ;  Populus  alba. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  European  trees. 

WHITE'-POP'PY,  71.  A  species  of  poppy,  sometimes 
cultivated  for  the  opium  which  is  obtained  from  its 
juice  bv  evaporation  ;  Papaver  somniferum. 

WHTTE'-POT,  71.  [white  and  pot.]  A  kind  of  food 
made  of  milk,  cream,  eggs,  sugar,  &c,  baked  in  a 
pot.  King. 

WHITE'-PRE-CIP'I-TATE,  71.  A  compound  of  am- 
monia and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  a  white,  in- 
soluble powder,  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  exter- 
nal application.  It  is  sometimes  called  White  Calx 
ok  Mercury. 

WHITE'-PY-RITeS,  n.  [to/iite  and  pyrites;  Fr.sul- 
fure  blane.] 

Asulphuret  of  iron,  of  a  pale  bronze-yellow  color, 
occurring  in  prismatic  crystals.  Dana. 

WHITE'-RENT,  re.  [white  and  rait.]  In  .Deiwii  and 
Cornwall,  a  rent  or  duty  of  eight  pence,  payable 
yearly  by  every  tinner  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  as 
lord  of  the  soil.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-SALT,  71.  Salt  dried  and  calcined;  decrep- 
itated salt." 

WHITE'STER,  71.     Ableacher;  a  whitster. 

WHITE'SToNE,  71.  A  granite  abounding  in  white 
feldspar.  Bravde. 

WHITE'-SWELL'ING,  71.  [white  and  swelling.]  A 
term  applied  toa  strumous  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial membranes  of  the  knee-joint,  and  also  to  a  stru- 
mous inflammation  of  the  cancellar  texture  of  the 
end  of  the  bone  forming  the  knee-joint.  The  term 
is  also  vulgarly  applied  to  a  lingering  chronic  tumor, 
of  almost  any  kind.  Tully. 

WHITE'-TAIL,  ?i.  A  bird,  the  white-ear,  a  species 
of  Motacilla. 

WHiTE'-THORN,  77.  A  species  of  thorn,  called  also 
Hawthorn,  of  the  genus  Crataegus. 

WHITE'THROAT,  11.  A  small  singing-bird  that  fre- 
quents gardens  and  hedges,  Sylvia cinerea,  (Motacil- 
la Sylvia,  Linn.)     It  is  common  in  Europe.     P.  Ci/c. 

WHITE'-VIT'RI-OL,  71.     Sulphate  of  zinc.     Brando. 

WHlTE'WASH,  (hwlte'wosh,)  71.  [white  and  wash.] 
A  wash  or  liquid  composition  for  whitening  some- 
thing ;  a  wash  for  making  the  skin  fair. 

2.  A  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of  whiting, 
size,  and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster  of 
walls,  &c. 

WHlTE'WASH,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  white  liquid 
composition,  as  with  lime  and  water,  &c. 

2.  To  make  white  ;  to  give  a  fair  external  appear- 
ance. 

WI1ITE'WASH-.ED,  (-wosht,)  pp.  or  a.  Covered  or 
overspread  with  a  white  liquid  composition. 

WIllTE'WASH-ER,  n.  One  who  whitewashes  the 
walls  or  plastering  of  apartments. 

WHITE'W£SH-ING,  ppr.  Overspreading  or  wash- 
ing with  a  white  liquid  composition. 

WHITE'WA-TER,  71.  A  disease  of  sheep,  of  a  dan- 
gerous kind.  Cyc. 

WHITE'-WAX,  71.     Bleached  wax. 


WHITE'-WINE,  71.  Any  wine  of  a  clear,  transpar- 
ent color,  bordering  on  white,  as  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Lisbon,  &c. ;  opposed  to  wine  of  a  deep-red  color, 
as  Port  and  Burgundy. 

WIUTE'WOQD,  71.  A  species  of  timber-tree  growing 
in  North  A'merica,  the  Liriodendron,  or  tulip-tree. 

Mease. 
The  name  of  certain  species  of  Bignonia.     Lee. 

WHITE,  ?i.  One  of  the  natural  colors  of  bodies,  but 
not  strictly  a  color,  for  it  is  said  to  be  a  composition 
of  all  the  colors;  destitution  of  all  slain  or  obscurity 
on  the  surface  ;  whiteness.  We  say,  bleached  cloth 
is  of  a  good  white  ;  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

2.  A  white  spot  or  thing;  the  mark  at  which  an 
arrow  is  shot.  Dryden. 

White  of  the  eye;  that  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
surrounding  the  iris  or  colored  part.  It  owes  its 
whiteness  to  the  tunica  albuginca  or  adnata,  a  partial 
covering  of  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  formed  by  the 
expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eyeball.  Parr 

White  of  an  egg  ;  the  albumen,  or  pellucid  viscous 
fluid,  which  surrounds  the  vitellus  or  yelk.     Parr. 

An  analogous  part  in  the  seeds  of  plants  is  called 
the  albumen  or  white.  It  is  a  farinaceous,  fleshy,  or 
horny  substance,  which  makes  up  the  chief  bulk  of 
some  seeds,  as  in  grasses,  corn,  palms,  and  lilies, 
never  rising  out  of  the  ground  nor  performing  the 
office  of  leaves,  but  destined  solely  to  nourish  the 
germinating  embryo,  till  its  roots  can  perforin  their 
office.     It  is  the  perispermium  of  Jussieu. 

Gartner.     Smith. 
[See  also  Spanish-White  and  Flake-White.] 

WHITE,  0.  t.  To  make  white;  to  whiten  ;  to  white- 
wash ;  as,  whited  sepulchers.     Mark  ix.     Matt,  xxiii. 

WHlT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Made  white  ■,  whitened. 

WHITE'LY,  adv.  Coming  near  to  white.    [Net  used.] 

Shak. 

WHlT'JSN,  (hwlt'n,)  v.  t.  To  make  white ;  to  bleach ; 
to  blanch  ;  as,  to  whiten  cloth. 

WHlT'EN,  v.  i.  To  grow  white  ;  to  turn  or  become 
white.  The  hair  whitens  with  age  ;  the  sea  whitens 
witli  foam  ;  the  trees  in  spring  whiten  with  blossoms. 

WHI  f'EN-EU,  pp.     Made  white  ;  bleached. 

WHlT'£N-ER,7i.    One  who  bleaches  or  makes  white. 

WHlTE'NESS,  71.  The  state  of  being  white  ;  white 
color,  or  freedom  from  any  darkness  or  obscurity  on 
the  surface. 

2.  Paleness ;  want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  in  the 
face.  Shak. 

3.  Purity  ;  cleanness ;  freedom  from  stain  or  blem- 
ish. Dryden. 

WHIT'ER,  a.  comp.    More  white. 
WHITES,  71.    The  fluor  albus,  a  disease  of  females. 
WHIT'EST,  a.  superl.    Most  white. 
WHITH'ER,  adv.  f  [Sax.  hwydcr.] 

1.  To  what  place  ;  interrogatively.  Whither  goest 
thou? 

Wliidier  away  so  fast  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  what  place  ;  absolutely. 

I  strayed,  I  knew  not  whiUtsr.  Milton. 

3.  To  which  place  ;  relatively. 

Whither,  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words.         Spenser. 

4.  To  what  point  or  degree. 

5.  Whithersoever. 
WHITH-ER-SO-EV'ER,  adv.     [whither  and   soever.] 

To   whatever   place.      I   will    go  whithersoever  you 
lend. 

WHIT'ING,  n.  [from  white.]  A  sea-fish,  allied  to  the 
cod,  the  Merlangus  vulgaris  of  Cuvier,  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article 
of  food.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  Ground  chalk,  carefully  cleaned  from  all  stony 
matter  ;  Spanish  white.  Brande. 

WHIT'ISH,  a.  [from  white.]  Somewhat  white; 
white  in  a  moderate  degree.  Boyle. 

WMIT'ISH-NESS,  71.  [Supra.]  The  quality  of  be- 
1112  somewhat  white.  Boyle. 

WIUT'LEATH-ER,(hwit'leth-er,)7!.  Leather  dressed 
with  alum,  salt,  &c,  remarkable  for  its  pliability  and 
toughness. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  a  broad,  tough, 
white  ligament  on  the  neck  of  quadrupeds,  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  head.  Tully. 

WHIT'LoW,  7i.  [Sax.  hwit,  white,  and  low,  a  flame. 
Paronychia,  nosologically.] 

I.  An  inflammation  commonly  terminating  in  sup- 
puration, and  seated  about  the  root  of  the  nail  of  a 
finger,  or  in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the  bone  of  the  last 
joint.  It  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  an  inflamma- 
tion of  a  tendon  of  a  ringer.  The  nosological  term, 
Paronychia,  was  originally  confined  to  the  first  ap- 
plication, viz.,  to  a  suppurative  inflammation  at  the 
root  of  the  nail,  which  is  its  etymological  import  ; 
but  its  application  is  now  as  much  extended  as  the 
popular  term  whitlow.  Tully. 

2;  In  sheep,  the  whitlow  is  a  disease  of  the  feet,  of 
an  inflammatory  kind.  It  occurs  round  the  hoof, 
where  an  acrid  matter  is  collected,  which  ought  to 
be  discharged,  Cyc. 

WHIT'LOW-GRASS,  71.  Mountain  knot-grass,  a  spe- 
cies of  Illecebrum,  (/.  paronychia.)  Cyc. 
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2.  A  name  given  to  certain  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
genus  Draba.  London. 

Tile  rue-leaved  whitlow-grass  is  a  species  of  Saxif- 
raga.  Lee. 

WHIT'SOUR,  n.    A  sort  of  apple. 
WHIT'STER,  n.    A  wliitener ;  a  bleacher.     [05a] 
WHIT'SUL,  n.    A   provincial    name  of   milk,   sour 

milk,  cheese,  curds,  ami  butter.  Came. 

WilIT'SUN,  n.    Observed  at  Whitsuntide.       Sliak. 
WHIT'SUN-DAY,    /  ,    , .,      „      ,  .  ...    , 

WHIT'SUN-TIDF   \n'     lw'ute,  Sunday,  ana  tide.} 

The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter;  a  festival  of 
the  church  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  so  calied,  it  is 
said,  because,  in  the  primitive  church,  those  who  had 
been  newly  baptized  appeared  at  church  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost  in  white  garments. 

Johnson.     Cjjc. 
WHIT'TjEN-TREE,  7i.     A  sort  of  tree.    Ainsworth. 
WHiT'TLE,  (hwit'tl,)  n.     [Sax.  hioitcl,  hwitle.] 
'    1.  A  small  pocket-knife. 

[In  this  sense,  I  believe,  theicord  is  not  used  in  Amer- 
ica.} 

2.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman  ;  a  double  blanket 
worn  by  west  countrywomen,  in  England,  over  the 
shoulders,  like  a  cloak.  Vict. 

[Not  used  in  the  United  States.] 
WHiT'TLE,  v.  t.    To  pare  or  cut  off  the  surface  of  a 
thing  with  a  small   knife.     Some   persons   have  a 
habit  of  whittling,  and  are  rarely  seen  without  a  pen- 
knife in  their  hands  for  that  purpose. 

[77*15  is,  I believe,  the  only  use  of  this  word  in  New 
England.) 
6.  To  edge  ;  to  sharpen.     [Not  in  use.)     Hakewill. 
WHIT'TLKD,  pp.     Cut  with  a  small  knife. 
WHITTLING,  ppr.    Cutting  with  a  small  knife. 
WHIT'Y-BUOWN,   a.      Of  a  color  between   white 

and  brown.     {Local  in  England.)  Pcgge. 

WHIZ,  v.  i.  [It  seems  to  be  allied  to  hiss.]  To  make 
a  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball 
flying  through  the  air. 

it  flew,  and  whizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.  Dryden. 

WHIZ,  ii.    A  hissing  sound. 

WHIZ'ZING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  or  denoting  a  hum- 
ming or  hissing  sound. 
WHIZ'ZING-LY,  adv.  With  a  whizzing  sound. 
WHO,  (hoo,)  proih  relative.  [Sax.  hwa;  D.  wie;  It.  qui; 
Fr.  que;  It.  chi;  Sp.  ijuien  ;  Ir.  eia:  Russ.  hoi :  Pers. 
Ici.  Who  is  undoubtedly  a  contracted  word  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  Latin.     See  What  and  Wight.] 

1.  Who  is  a  pronoun  relative,  always  referring  to 
persons.  It  forms  whose  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case,  answering  to  the  L.  cujus,  and  whom  in  the  ob- 
jective or  accusative  case.  Who,  whose  and  whom, 
are  in  both  numbers.  Thus  we  say,  the  man  or 
woman  who  was  with  us  ;  the  men  or  women  who 
were  with  us  ;  the  men  or  women  whom  we  saw. 

2.  Which  of  many.  Are  you  satisfied  who  did  the 
mischief? 

3.  It  is  much  used  in  asking  questions  ;  as,  Who 
ami?  Who  art  thou?  Who  is.thjs?  Who  are  these  ? 
in  this  case,  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  the  name  ordes- 
ignation  of  the  person  or  character. 

4.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 
Th"rc  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  an  1  who  aspire ; 

Who  lull,  who  rise,  who  trinmpti,  who  do  moan.         Dryden. 

5.  Wliose  is  of  all  genders.     Whose  book  is  this  ? 

The  question  whose  solution  I  require.  Dryden. 

As  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as  one  who  should 
say.  Collier. 

WHO-EV'ER,  pron.  [who  and  ever.)  Anyone  with- 
out exception  ;  any  person  whatever.  The  person 
who  trespasses  shall  be  punished,  whoever  he  may  be. 

WHoLE,  (bole,)  a.  \  [In  Sax.  malg,  onmalg,  is  whole, 
sound,  entire.  In  D.  heel,  geheel,  has  a  like  sense, 
from  the  root  of  heal;  G.heil;  Sw.  Ad;  Dan.  heel: 
W.  ollor  holl;  Gr.  b\oc,  ooXosi  Ir.uile.  Thisseems 
to  be  connected  with  heal,  hale.  Of  this,  the  deriva- 
tive wholesome  is  evidence.  See  Class  Gl,  No.  19, 31, 
35.] 

1.  All ;  total ;  containing  the  total  amount  or  num- 
ber, or  the  entire  thing  ;  as,  the  whole  earth  ;  the  whole 
world  ;  the  whole  solar  system  ;  the  whole  army  ;  the 
whole  nation. 

2.  Complete  ;  entire  ;  not  defective  or  imperfect ; 
as,  a  whole  orange  ;  the  egg  is  whole  ;  the  vessel  is 
whale. 

3.  Unimpaired  ;  unbroken  ;  uninjured. 

My  lif'  is  yet  whole  in  me.  —  2  Sam.  I. 

4.  Sound  ;  not  hurt  or  sick. 

They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician.  —  Matt,  lx, 

5.  Restored  to  health  and  soundness ;  sound  ; 
well.  " 

Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  —  Mark  v. 
Ills  hand  was  restored  whole. —  Mark  iii. 

WHOLE,  n.  The  entire  thing;  the  entire  or  total  as- 
semblage  of  parts.  The  whole  of  religion  is  contained 
in  the  short  precept,  "  Love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 

Fear  God  and  ke»p  his  commandments,  for  thU  is  the  whole  duty 
or  man.  — Ecclos.  xii. 

2.  A  system  ;  a  regular  combination  of  parts.   Pope. 


WHoLE'HOOF-£D,   (-hooft.)   a.      Having  an  undi- 
vided hoof. 
WHoLE'NESS,  n.    Entireness  ;  totality  ;  the  state  of 

being  whole,  entire,  or  sound. 
WHOLE'SaLE,  7i.     [whole  and  sale.)     Sale  of  goods 
by  the  piece  or  large  quantity,  as  distinguished  from 
Retail.      Some  traders  sell  either  by  wholesale  or 
retail. 
2.  The  whole  mass. 

Some,  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Walls. 

WIIoLE'Sa'LE,  a.  [Supra.]  Buying  and  selling  by 
the  piece  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  wholesale  merchant. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  trade  by  the  piece  or  quantity  ; 
as,  the  wholesale  price. 

WHoLE'SOME,  (hole'sum,)  a.  [whole  and  some ;  G. 
hcilsam.] 

1.  Tending  to  promote  health  ;  favoring  health  ; 
salubrious;  as,  wholesome  air  or  diet;  a  wholesome 
climate. 

2.  Sound  ;  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ; 
favorable  to  morals,  religion,  or  prosperity ;  as, 
wholesome  advice  ;  wholesome  doctrines  ;  wholesome 
truths. 

3.  Useful  ;  salutary  ;  conducive  to  public  happi- 
ness, virtue,  or  peace  ;  as,  a  wholesome  law. 

4.  That  utters  sound  words. 

A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life.  —  Prov.  xv. 

5.  Kindly;  pleasing;  as,  a  wholesome  answer. 

Shah. 
WHoLE'SOME-LY,  adv.   In  a  wholesome  or  salutary 

manner;   salubriously. 
WHOLE'SOME-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  contribu- 
ting  to   health  ;  salubrity  ;    as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
air  or  diet. 

2.  Salutariness  ;  conduciveness  to  the  health  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  body  politic  ;  as,  the  wholesomeness  of 
doctrines  or  laws. 
WHSL'LY,  adv.    Entirely;  completely;  perfectly 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  Totally  ;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestic  life.       Addison. 

WHOM,  (hoom,)  pron.  The  objective  of  who,  coin- 
ciding with  the  L.  quern  and  quam. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  —  Ps.  lxxiii. 

WHOM-SO-EV'ER,  pron.     [whom  and  soever.)    Any 

person  without  exception. 
WHOO'BUB,  for  HunnuB.     [JVot  in  use.)  Shak. 

WHOOP,  (hoop,)  «.     [This  is  the  same  as  Hoop,  but 

aspirated  ;    Goth,   jcopyan,   to   whoop,  to  call  ;  Sax. 

hweopan,  to  weep,  and  to  whip.   The  sense  is,  to  drive 

out  the  voice.] 

1.  A  shout  of  pursuit.  Addison. 

2.  A  shout  of  war ;  a  particular  cry  of  troops  when 
they  rush  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  of  America 
are' remarkable  for  their  war  whoop. 

3.  The  bird  called  Hoopoe  or  Upupa. 
WHOOP,  7j.  i     To  shout  with  a  particular  voice. 

Shak. 

WHOOP,  v.  t.     To  insult  with  shouts.  Dryden. 

WIIOOP'ING-COUGH.     See  Hooping-Cough. 

WHOOT,  (hoot,)  v.  i.    See  Hoot 

WHOP,  7i.  [The  vulgar  pronunciation  ol  whap,  or 
awhup.] 

A  sudden  fall,  or  the  suddenness  of  striking  in  a 
fall. 

WHOP'PER,  7i.     Any  thing  uncommonly   large;    ap- 
plied particularly  to  a  monstrous  lie.  F  rby. 
[Sometimes  heard  in  America.) 

WHoRE,  (bore,)  n.  [W.  huran,  from  hnriaw,  to  hire  ; 
hur,  that  which  is  fixed  or  set,  hire,  wages  ;  Sax.  hor- 
ewen,  hore-woman  ;  Sw.  hora,  hor-kana  ;  Dan.  /i»7-c, 
hore-kone  ;  G.  hare;  D.  hocr.  Hore  would  be  more 
accordant  witli  the  etymology  of  the  word.] 

A  woman  who  practices  unlawful  commerce  with 
men,  particularly  one  that  does  it  for  hire  ;  a  harlot ; 
a  courtesan  ;  a  concubine  ;  a  prostitute. 

WHoRE,  7j.  i.  [Supra.]  To  have  unlawful  sexual 
commerce  ;  to  practice  lewdness. 

WHoRE,  71.  t.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  intercourse. 
[Little  used.)  Congrcoe. 

WHoRE'DOM,  (hore'dum,)  n.  Lewdness;  fornica- 
tion ;  practice  of  unlawful  commerce  with  the  oilier 
sex.  It  is  applied  to  either  sex,  and  to  any  kind  of 
illicit  commerce. 

2.  In  Scripture,  idolatry  ;  the  desertion  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  for  the  worship  of  idols. 

Prophets. 

WHORE'MaS-TER,  ti.  [Supra.]  One  who  prac- 
tices lewdness. 

WIloRE'MAS-TER-LY,  a.  Having  the  character  of 
a  whoremaster.  Shak. 

WHoRE'MON"GER,  n.  The  same  as  Whuremas- 
ter. 

WHGRE'SON,  (hore'sun,)  n.  A  bastard;  a  word 
used  generally  in  contempt.  Shak. 

WHoR'ISH,  a.  Lewd;  unchaste;  addicted  to  unlaw- 
ful sexual  pleasures  ;  incontinent. 

WHSR'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  lewd  manner. 

WHOR'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  praclice  of  lewdness  ;  the 
character  of  a  lewd  woman.  Hale. 


WHORL,  (hwurl,)  n.  In  botany,  an  arrangement  of  a 
number  of  leaves  or  flowers  around  a  stein,  in  the 
same  plane  with  each  other.  Lindlcy. 

2.  In  conchology,  a  volution  or  turn  of  the  spire  of 
a  univalve.  Humble. 

WHORLED,  (hwurld,)  a.     Furnished  with  whorls. 

WHORT,  (hwurt,)  n.  The  fruit  of  the  whortleberry  , 
or  the  shrub. 

WHOR'TLE-BER-RY,    n.        [Sax.    heort-berg,    hart- 
berry.    The  Germans  call  it  heidel-berrc,  heathberry.] 
A  plant  or  shrub  and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Vac- 
ciniitm,  called  more  commonly  Huckleberry,  and 
much  esteemed  for  food. 

WHOSE,  fhooz,)  pron.  The  possessive  or  genitive 
case  of  Who  or  Which  ;  applied  to  persons  or  things. 
We  say,  the  person  whose  merits  are  known  ;  the 
garment  whose  color  is  admired. 

WHOSE-SO-EV'ER,  pron.  [whose  and  soever.)  Oi 
any  person  whatever.     John  xx. 

WHO'SO,  (hoo'so,)  pron.  Any  person  whatever.  [Obs.] 

WHO-SO-E  V'ER,  pron.  [who,  so,  and  ever.)  Anyone; 
any  person  whatever. 

Jr7iosoeeer  will,  let  hirn  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  —  R*v. 

WHUR,  v.  i.  To  pronounce  the  letter  r  with  too  much 

force. 
WIIUR,  71.    The  sound  of  a  body  moving  through  the 

air  with  velocity.     [See  Whir.] 
WHURT,    7i.      A    whortleberry    or    bilberry.      [See 

Whort.] 
WHY,  adv.     [Sax.  hwi,  and  for  hwi,  or  for  hwig,  for 

why.     Hwi,  whig,  coincides  in  elements  with  which. 

So  pourquoi,  in    French,  is   the  same  ;  pour  and   L. 

quid,  quod;   for  what.     The   original   phrase   is  for 

what,  for  why.) 

1.  For  what  cause  or  reason,  interrogatively 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?  —  Jer.  xxvii, 

2.  For  which  reason  or  cause,  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enmity, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

3.  For  what  reason  or  cause  ;  for  which  ;  rela- 
tively. 

Turn  the  discourse  ;  I  have  a  reason  why 

I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.  Dryden. 

4.  It  is  used  sometimes  emphatically,  or  rather  as 
an  expletive. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  can  not  move, 

Wlnj,  I'll  enjoy  the  veiy  love.  Cowley. 

WIlY'NOT,  ii.  A  cant  word  for  violent  and  peremp- 
tory procedure.  Hudibras. 

WI,  from  the  Gothic  weiha.  signifies  holy.  It  is  found 
in  some  names,  as  in  IVibert,  holy-bright,  or  bright- 
holy,  eminent  for  sanctity  ;  Dan.  vier,  to  consecrate, 

SW.  viga. 

WIC,  WICK,  a  termination,  denotes  jurisdiction,  as 
in  bailiwick.  Its  primary  sense  is  a  village  or  man- 
sion, L.  vicus,  Sax.  wie  or  wye;  hence  it  occurs  in 
Berwick,  Harwich,  Norwich,  &c  It  signifies  also  a 
bay  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 

WICK,  ii.  [Sax.  w'eoc;  Sw.  veke,  a  wick  or  match; 
Ir.  buaie.     CAu.  from  twisting.] 

A  number  of  threads  of  cotton,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, loosely  twisted  into  a  string,  round  which 
wax  or  tallow  is  applied  by  means  of  melting  and  run- 
ning in  a  mold,  and  thus  forming  a  candle  or  torch. 

WICK'ED,  o.f  [Sw.  vika,  to  decline,  to  err,  to  devi- 
ate, also  to  fold;  Sax.  wican,  to  recede,  to  slide,  to 
full  away  ;  wicelian,  to  vacillate,  to  stumble.  It 
seems  to  be  connected  in  origin  with  wag.  and  Sax. 
wicea,  witch.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  wind  and 
turn,  or  to  depart,  to  fall  away.] 

1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice ;  deviating  from  the 
divine  law  ;  addicted  to  vice ;  sinful ;  immoral. 
This  is  a  word  of  comprehensive  signification,  ex- 
tending to  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  l lie  moral 
law,  anil  both  to  persons  and  actions.  We  say,  a 
wicked  man,  a  wicked  deed,  wicked  ways,  wicked 
lives,  a  wicked  heart,  wicked  designs,  wicked  works. 

No  man  was  ever  wicked  without  secret  discontent.     Rambler. 

2.  A  word  of  slight  blame;  as,  the  wicked  urchin. 

3.  Cursed;  baneful ;  pernicious  ;  as,  wicked  words, 
words  pernicious  in  their  effects.     [Obs.] 

[Thjs  last  L-i;M:i  Italian  may  throw  sonic  light  on 
the  word  witch-.) 

The  wicked  :  in  Scripture,  persons  who  live  in  sin  ; 
transgressors  of  the  divine  law  ;  all  who  are  unrec- 
onciled to  Got!,  nnsanctified,  or  impenitent. 
WIC'K'ED-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  with  motives 
anil  designs  contrary  to  the  divine  law  ;  viciously  ; 
corruptly  ;  immorally. 

All  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble.  —  Mai.  iv. 

1  liavc  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly.  —  -^  Sam.  xxiv. 

WIOK'ED-NTiSS,  7>.  Departure  from  the  rules  of  the 
divine  law  ;  evil  disposition  or  practices;  immorali- 
ty; crime;  sin;  sinfulness;  corrupt  manners. 
Wickedness  genera   y  signifies  evil  practices. 

What  wickedness  is  th      hat  is  done  among  you  ?  —  Judges  xx. 

But  wickedness  exp'esses  also  the  corrupt  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart. 

Their  inward  part  is  very  wickedness.  —  Ps.  V. 
Ill  heart,  ye  work  wickedness.  —  Ps.  Iviii. 
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WTCK'EN,  )  n.    The  Sorbus  aucuparia,  raonn- 

WICK'EN-TREE,  (      tain-ash,  or  roan-tree.      Lee. 
WICK'ER,  a.     [Dan.  vien,  probably  contracted   from 

vigen.  The  Eng.  twig,  G.  iweig,  D.  twyg,  are  probably 

formed  on  the  simple  word  wig,  from  the  rout  of  L. 

vigeo,  to  grow.    The  word  signifies  a  shoot.] 

Hade   of  twigs  or  osiers;  as,  a  wicker  basket;  a 

wicker  chair.  Spenser.     Peacham. 

WICIv'ET,  n.     [Fr.  guichet ;  W.  gwiced,  a  little  door, 

from  gwig,  a  narrow  place,  a  corner.] 

1.  A  small  gate  or  door. 

The  wicket,  often  opened,  knew  the  key.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  canal 
locks  is  emptied. 

3.  A  bar  or  rod  used  in  playing  cricket. 
WIC'LIF-ITE,        )  n.   A  follower  of  Wiclif,  the  Eng- 
WICK'LIFF-ITE,  j      lish  reformer. 

WIDE,  a.      [Sax.  wid,  toide;  D.  wijd;   G.  weil ;  Sw. 


and  Dan.  vid ;  Sans,  vidi,  breadth  ;  Ar.  ^Sj  badda,  to 

separate  ;  allied  to  void,  divide,  widow,  Ir.  feadh,  &c. 
See  Class  Bd,  No.  ].] 

1.  Broad  ;  having  a  great  or  considerable  distance 
or  extent  between  the  sides  ;  opposed  to  Narrow  ; 
as,  wide  cloth  ;  a  wide  table  ;  a  wide  highway  ;  a 
wide  bed  ;  a  wide  hall  or  entry.  In  this  use,  wide  is 
distinguished  from  long,  which  refers  to  the  extent 
or  distance  between  the  ends. 

2.  Broad ;  having  a  great  extent  each  way ;  as,  a 
wide  plain  ;  the  wide  ocean. 

3.  Remote  ;  distant.  This  position  is  very  wide  from 
the  truth.  Hammond. 

4.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree  ;  as,  three  feet  wide. 
WIDE,  adv.    At  a  distance;  far.    His  fame  WaS  spread 

wide. 

2.  With  great  extent ;  used  chiefly  in  composition  ; 
as,  wide-skirted  meads  ;  wirfe-waving  swords  ;  widc- 
wasting  pestilence  ;  Toirfe-spreading  evil. 
WIDE'-BRANCH-.ED,  (-brancht,)  a.     Having  spread- 
ing branches. 
WIDE'-SPREAD,  (-spred,)  a.     Extending  far. 
WIDE'-SPREAD-ING,  a.  Spreading  to  a  great  extent 
or  distance. 
,  WIOE'LY,  a&.    With  great  extent  each  way.    The 
gospel  was  widely  disseminated  by  the  apostles. 

2.  Very  much  ;  to  a  great  distance  ;  far.     We  dif- 
fer widely  in  opinion. 
WID'£N,  v.  t.     To  make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  extend  in 
breadth  ;  as,  to  widen  a  field  ;  to  widens  breach. 

Note. —  In  America,  females  say,  to  widen  a  stock- 
ing. 
WID'£N,  v.  i.    To  grow  wide  or  wider;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  extend  itself. 

Ami  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend.  Pope. 

WlD'.EN-£D,  pp.  Made  wide  or  wider;  extended  in 
breadth. 

WIDE'NESS,  n.  Breadth  ;  width  ;  great  extent  be- 
tween the  sides  ;  as,  the  wideness  of  a  room. 

2.  Larfee  extent  in  all  directions ;  as,  the  wideness 
of  the  sea  or  ocean. 

WID'BN-ING,  ppr.  Extending  the  distance  between 
the  sides  ;  enlarging  in  all  directions. 

WID'GEON,  (wij'un,)  n*  A  water-fowl  of  the  duck 
group,  belonging  to  the  genus  hlareca  of  Stephens. 
The  European  species  is  the  Mareca  Penelope,  the 
American  the  M.  Americana.  The  widgeons  feed 
on  grasses  or  vegetables,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  geese.  Naltall.    Jardine. 

WID'OW,  n.  [Sax.  widew  ;  G.  wittwe  ;  D.  weduwc; 
Dan.  vidue  ;  L.  vidua,  Fr.  veuve ;  It.  vedova;  Sp. 
viadti:  Sans,  widhava  ;  Russ.  vdova;  from  the  root 
of  wide,  void.     See  Wide.] 

A  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  by  death. 
Luke  ii. 

Widow's  chamber,  in  London,  the  apparel  and  fur- 
niture of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  widow  of  a  freeman, 
to  which  she  is  entitled.  Cyc. 

WID'oW,  v.  t.  To  bereave  of  a  husband  ;  but  rarely 
used  except  in  the  participle.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.    [Unusual.] 

3.  To  strip  of  any  thing  good.  Shah. 

The-  widowed  isle  in  mourning.  Dryden. 

WID'OW-BENCH,  n.    [widow  and  bench.]    In  Sussex; 
that  share  which  a  widow  is  allowed  of  her  hus- 
band's estate,  besides  her  jointure.  Cyc. 
WID'oW-.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Bereaved  of  a  husband  by 
death. 
2.  Deprived  of  some  good  ;  stripped. 
Tives  of  their  shriveled  fruits 
Are  widowed.                                                          Philips. 

WID'oW-ER,  n.  A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  by 
death 

WID'OW-HOOD,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  widow. 
2.   Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  [Not  in  ilse.]   Shak. 

WID'oW-HUNT-ER,  n.  [wioow  and  hunter.]  One 
who  seeks  or  courts  widows '  r  a  jointure  or  fortune. 

Addison. 

WID'6W-ING,  77777-.  Berea"  ng  of  a  husband ;  de- 
priving; stripping, 

WID'oW-MAK-ER,  n.  [  ridow  and  maker.]  One 
who  m:i! .  ".■■  widows  by  destroying  lives.  Shak. 


WIL 

WID'OW-WAIL,  n.  In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Cneocum.  Lee. 

WIDTH,  re.     [from  7ctrie;  G.  wcite;  D.  wydle.] 

Breadth;  wideness;  the  extent  of  a  thing  from 
side  to  side  ;  as,  the  width  of  cloth  ;  the  widUi  of  a 
door.  Dryden. 

WIELD,  (weeld,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wealdan,waldan;  Goth. 
ga-waldan,  to  govern  ;  wald,  power,  dominion  ;  Dan. 
vcclde]  power  ;  gevalt,  force,  authority ;  Sw.  vdlde, 
power  ;  allied  to  L.  valeo,  Eng.  well.  The  primary 
sense  of  power  and  strength  is,  to  stretch  or  strain. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Russ.  vladyu,  to  rule,  and  wald 
or  vlud,  in  names,  as  Waldemir,  Vlademir.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  manage ;  as,  to 
wield  a  sword  ;  to  wield  the  scepter. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed.        Milton. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  with  the  hand. 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  a  civilized  power  could  induce  a 
savage  to  wield  a  spade.  S.  S.  Smith. 

3.  To  handle  ;  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  ?  Sliak. 

To  wield  the  scepter ;  to  govern  with  supreme  com- 
mand. 
WIeLD'ED,  pp.    Used  with  command  ;  managed. 
WlELD'ING,ppr.    Using  with  power  ;  managing. 
WIeLD'LESS   a.     Unmanageable.  Spenser. 

WIeLD'Y,  a.     That  may  be  wielded  ;  manageable. 
WI'ER-Y,  a.     [from   wire.]     Made   of  wire;    having 
the  properties  of  wire.     It  would  be  better  written 
Wiry. 

2.  [Sax.  war,  a  pool.]  Wet;  marshy.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

WIFE,  n.;  pi.  Wives.  [Sax.  wif;  D.  wyf;  G.  wcib, 
woman.] 

1.  The  lawful  consort  of  a  man  ;  a  woman  who  is 
united  to  a  man  in  the  lawful  bonds  of  wedlock; 
the  correlative  of  Husband. 

The  husband  of  one  wife.  —  1  Tim.  iii. 

Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  llim- 

self,  and  let  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband. — 

Eph.  v. 

2.  A  woman  of  low  employment ;  as,  strawberry 
wives.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIFE'HOOD,  7i.     State  and  character  of  a  wife. 

Bcaum.  4>  Fl. 
WIFE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried. 

Chaucer. 
WIG,  in  Saxon,  signifies  war.    It  is  found  in  some 

names. 
WIG,  n.     [G.  week,  wig,  and  weck-buttcr,  roll  butter. 
It  would  seem  that  the  sense  is  a  roll  or  twist  inter- 
woven.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head,  consisting  of  hair  in- 
terwoven or  united  by  a  kind  of  net-work,  formerly 
much  worn  by  men. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake.     [Obs.]  JUnsworth. 
WIG'GED,  a.     Having  the  head  covered  with  a  wig. 
WIG'EON.     See  Widgeon. 

WIGHT,  (wite,)  n.  [Sax.  wiht,  G.  wichl,  a  living  be- 
ing, Goth,  waiht;  L.  victum,  from  vivo,  to  live,  origi- 
nally vigo  or  vico,  and  probably  allied  to  vigco. 
This,  in  the  Celtic  form,  would  be  quic  or  qwig,  Eng. 
quick,  alive  ;  and  hence  L.  qui,  qua;,  quid,  quod,  con- 
tracted from  quic,  quiccd,  quoced ;  Scot,  quhat.  The 
letter  h,  in  the  Gothx  and  Scottish,  representing  the 
c  of  the  Latin,  proves  the  word  to  be  thus  con- 
tracted.] 

A  being;  a  person.  It  is  obsolete,  except  in  irony 
or  burlesque.     [See  Aught.] 

The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  loved  thee  best.  Dryden. 

WIGHT,  (wite,)  a.     [Sax.  hiowt.] 

Swift ;  nimble.     [Oft.!.]  Spenser. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  dialectical  form  of  Quick.] 

WIGHT'LY,  adv.     Swiftly ;  nimbly.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

WIG'WAM,  7i.  An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  so  called  in 
America.  It  is  sometimes  written  Weekwam. 
Mackenzie  writes  the  Knisteneaux  word  wig-waum, 
and  the  Algonquin  wigv.iwa.um.  Query,  is  this  the 
L.  vicusl  Vic,  in  Roman,  was  pronounced  wic  or 
week.  These  words  may  have  been  derived  from 
one  primitive  root 

WILD,  a.  [Sax.  wild;  D.  and  G.  wild  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
vild;  W.  gwyllt;  connected  with  Sax.  wealh,  a  trav- 
eler, foreigner,  or  pilgrim  ;  G.  walsch,  Celtic,  Welsh  ; 
wallen,  to  rove,  Sw.  villa,  foroilla.  This  sense  is 
obvious.] 

1.  Roving;  wandering;  inhabiting  the  forest  or 
open  field  ;  hence,  not  tamed  or  domesticated  ;  as,  a 
wild  boar  ;  a  wild  ox  ;  a  wild  cat ;  a  wild  bee. 

2.  Growing  without  culture;  as,  wild  parsnep; 
wild  cherry  ;  icild  tansy.  Wild  rice,  a  palatable  and 
nutritious  foot!,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  North  West  territory.  J.  Morse. 

3.  Desert ;  not  inhabited  ;  as,  a  wild  forest. 

Milton. 

4.  Savage ;  uncivilized  ;  not  refined  by  culture  ; 
as,  the  wild  natives  of  Africa  or  America. 

5.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  irregular;  as,  a  wild 
tumult. 

The  wild  winds  howl.  Adilison. 


WIL 

G.  Licentious;  ungoverned  ;  as,  wild  passions. 

Valor  grown  wild  by  pride.  Prior. 

7.  Inconstant ;  mutable  ;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known.  Papt. 

8.  Inordinate ;  loose. 

A  fop  well  dressed,  extravagant,  and  wild.  Drydm. 

9.  Uncouth  ;  loose. 


What  are  these 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? 


Shak. 


10.  Irregular ;  disorderly  ;  done  without  olan  or 
order  ;  as,  to  make  wild  work.  Milton. 

11.  Not  well  digested  ;  not  framed  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  reason  ;  not  being  within  the 
limits  of  probable  practicability  ;  imaginary  ,  fanci- 
ful ;  as,  a  wild  project  or  scheme  ;  toild  speculations. 

12.  Exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea;  as,  a  wild  road- 
stead. Mar.  Diet. 

13.  Made  or  found  in  the  forest :  as,  wild  honey. 
Wild  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  plants,  to 

distinguish  them  from  such  of  the  name  as  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  as  wild  basil,  wild  parsnep,  wild 
carrot,  wild  olive,  &c. 

WILD,  7i.  A  desert;  an  uninhabited  and  uncultivated 
tract  or  region  ;  a  forest  or  sandy  desert  ;  as,  the 
wilds  of  America ;  the  wilds  of  Africa  ;  the  sandy 
wilds  of  Arabia. 

Then  Libya  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drained, 

Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand.  Addison. 

WlLD'-BQAR,  7i.  An  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  (Sus- 
crofa,  Linnaeus,)  from  which  the  domesticated 
swine  are  descended.  Wild  boars  have  their  lair  in 
solitary  places  in  the  depths  of  forests,  and  were 
formerly  held  in  high  estimation  as  beasts  of  chase. 

WlLD'-BORN,  a.     Born  in  a  wild  state.       [P.  Cyc. 

WlLD'-CAT,  71.     The   cat  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  cat.     It  is  said  to 
exist  still  in  Europe. 
2.  In  America,  the  Felis  rufa. 

WILD'-CHER'RY,  n.  A  large  American  tree,  the 
Cerasus  Virginiana,  hearing  a  small  astringent  fruit 
resembling  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  being  of  a  light  red  color,  and  a  com- 
pact texture.  Brtnonc's  Sylva  Amer. 

WILD'-EY-BD,  (-Ide,)  a.  Having  eyes  appearing 
wild. 

WILD'FIRE,  ?i.  [wild  and  fire.]  A  composition  of 
inflammable  materials. 

Brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire,  burn  easily,  and  are  hard  to  quench. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  disease  of  sheep,  attended  with  inflammation 
of  the  skin  ;  a  kind  of  erysipelas.  Cyc. 

WILD'-FOWL,  7i.  [wild  and  fowl.]  Fowls  of  the 
forest,  or  untamed. 

WlLD'-GOOSE,  7i.  [wild  and  goose]  An  aquatic 
fowl,  of  the  genus  Anser,  a  bird  of  passage.  These 
geese  fly  to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  return  to  the 
north  in  the  spring.  The  term  wild-goose  is  promis- 
cuously applied  to  various  species  of  the  goose  kind 
found  wild  in  Britain.  Tiie  wild-goose  of  North 
America  is  the  Anser  Canadensis. 

Jardine.    Nuttall. 
Wild-goose  chase;  the  pursuit  of  something  as  un- 
likely to  he  caught  as  the  wild-goose.  Shale. 

WILD'-HON-EY,  (-hun-ne,)  n.  [wild  and  honey.] 
•Honey  that  is  found  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  trees  or 
among  rocks. 

WILD'JNG,  7i.     A  wild  crab-apple.  Spenser. 

2.  A  young  tree  that  is  wild,  or  growing  without 
cultivation.  Scott. 

WILD'-LAND,  71.  [wild  and  land.]  Land  not  culti- 
vated, or  in  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

2.  In  America,  forest ;  laud  not  settled  and  culti- 
vated. 

WILD'-SERV-ICE,  n.     A  plant  Miller. 

The  wild-service  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  Crataegus, 
(C.  torminalis.)  Lee. 

WlLD'ER,  a.     More  wild. 

WIL'DER,  i!.  {.     [Dan.  vilder,  from  rild,  wild.] 

To  lose  or  cause  to  lose  the  way  or  track  ;  to  puz- 
zle with  mazes  or  difficulties;  to  bewilder. 

Long  lost  and  wild&rcd  in  the  naue  of  late.  Pope. 

WIL'DER-ED,  pp.     Lost  in  a  pathless  tract;  puzzled. 

WIL'DEIl-INO,  ppr.     Puz/.Iing. 

WIL'DER-NESS,  n.  [from  wild.]  A  desert ;  a  tract 
of  land  or  region  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  by 
human  beings,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide,  barren 
plain.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  applied  only  to  a 
forest.  In  Scripture,  it  is  applied  frequently  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  The  Israelites  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years. 

2.  The  ocean. 

T1k  watery  wilderness  yields  no  supply.  Walter. 

3.  A  state  of  disorder.     [Nut  in  use.]        Milton. 

4.  A  wootl  in  a  garden  resembling  a  forest. 
WILD'EST,  n.     Most  wild. 
WILD'-IN'D!-GO,   re.      A  plant,   Baptisia    tinctoria, 

growing  in  the  woods,  with  a  yellow  flower,  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 
WILD'ING,  71.     A  wild,  sour  apple.  Mortimer. 
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WILD'LY,  adv.     Without  cultivation  More. 

2.  Without  taineness. 

3.  Witli  disorder;  with  perturbation  or  distrac- 
tion ;  with  a  fierce  or  roving  look  ;  as,  to  start  wildly 
from  one's  seat ;  to  stare  wildly, 

4.  Without  attention  ;  heedlessly.  Shak. 

5.  Capriciously  ;  irrationally  ;  extravagantly. 
Who  is  iht:re  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question  whether  the  sun 

will  rise  in  the  east  I  WUkins. 


6    Irregularly. 


e,  wildly  wanton,  wears  hy  night  away 
ie  sign  of  all  our  labors  ilotie  by  day, 


Drydei 


WILD'NESS,  n.  Rudeness  ;  rough,  uncultivated  state ; 
as,  the  wildncss  of  a  forest  or  heath.  Prior. 

2.  Inordinate  disposition  to  rove;  irregularity  of 
manners  ;  as,  the  wildncss  of  youth.  Shak. 

3.  Savageness  ;  brutality.  Sidney. 

4.  Savage  state  ;  rudeness. 

5.  Uncultivated  state  ;  as,  the  wildness  of  land. 

6.  A  wandering ;  irregularity. 

Delirium  is  but  a  short  mildness  of  the  imagination.        Walls. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind.  Shale. 

8.  State  of  being  untamed. 

9.  The  quality  of  being  undisciplined,  or  not  sub- 
jected to  method  or  rules. 

Is  there  any  danger  that  this  discipline  will  tame  too  much  the 
fiery  spirit,  the  enchanting-  wildness,  and  magnificent  irregu- 
larity of  the  orator's  {renins  F  Wirl. 

WILD  OATS,  n.  pi.  A  tall,  oat-like  kind  of  soft 
grass  ;  the  Holcns  avenaceus. 

To  sow  one's  wild  oats,  is  to  pass  through  a  season 
of  wild  and  thoughtless  dissipation;  commonly  ap- 
plied to  youth.  Halliwcll. 

WILDS,  n.  Among  farmers,  the  part  of  a  plow  by 
which  it  is  drawn.     [Local.] 

WILE,  n.     [Sax.  wile  ;  Ice.  wnl;  W./eZ,  fine,  subtile.] 
A  trick  or  stratagem  practiced  for  insnaring  or  de- 
ception ;  a  sly,  insidious  artifice. 

That  ye  may  he  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil 

Eph.  vi. 

WILE,  v.  t.    To  deceive  ;  to  beguile.     [Little  used.] 

Spenser. 

WI'LI-Y,  adv.  [from  wily.]  By  stratagem  ;  with  in- 
sidious art.     Josh.  ix. 

WI'Ll-NESS,  n.     [from  wily  ]     Cunning  ;  guile. 

WILK,     (  ?(.     [G.  welken,  to  wither,  or  cause  to  witll- 

WHILK,  j      er.] 

A  species  of  mollusk.     [See  Whelk.] 

WILL,  it.  [Sax.  willa  ;  Goth .  wilja  ;  D.  wil,  or  wille; 
G.  wille  ;  Sw.  vilje;  Dan.  villie  ;  W.  gwyll ;  Ir.  ail; 
Gr.  /J:jv\ri,  counsel  ;  Slav,  volia.     See  the  verb.] 

1.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we  deter- 
mine either  to  tlo  or  forbear  an  action  ;  the  faculty 
which  is  exercised  in  deciding,  among  two  or  more 
objects,  which  we  shall  embrace  or  pursue.  The 
will  is  directed  or  influenced  by  the  judgment.  The 
understanding  or  reason  compares  different  objects, 
which  operate  as  motives  ;  the  judgment  determines 
which  is  preferable,  and  the  will  decides  which  to 
pursue.  In  other  words,  we  reason  with  respect  to 
the  value  or  importance  of  tilings  ;  we  then  judge 
which  is  to  be  preferred  ;  and  we  will  to  take  the 
most  valuable.  These  are  but  different  operations  of 
the  mind,  soul,  or  intellectual  part  of  ma:  Great 
disputes  have  existed  respecting  the  freedom  ,*f  the 
will. 

[Will  is  often  quite  a  different  thing  from  desire.] 

A  power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his 
will.  Fetleralisl,  Hamilton. 

-2.  Choice;  determination.    It  is  my  will  to  prose- 
cute the  trespasser. 

3.  Choice  ;  discretion  ;  pleasure. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.  Pope. 

4.  Command  ;  direction. 

Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.         Law. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination;  desire.  "What  is 
your  will,  sir?  "  In  this  phrase,  Ihe  word  may  also 
signify  determination,  especially  when  addressed  to 
a  superior. 

6.  Power;  arbitrary  disposal. 

Deliver  me  not  over  to  the  will  of  my  enemies.  —  Ps.  xxvii. 

7.  Divine  determination;  moral  purpose  or  coun- 
sel. 

Thy  will  be  done.  Lord's  Prayer. 

8.  Testament;  the  disposition  of  a  man's  estate, 
to  take  effect  after  his  death.  Wills  are  written  or 
nuncupative,  that  is,  verbal.  Blacksione. 

Ooodwill;  favor;  kindness.  Shale. 

2.  Right  intention.     Phil.  i. 

Ill  will ;  enmity ;  unfriendliness.  It  expresses  less 
than  malice. 

To  have  one's  will;  to  obtain  what  is  desired. 

M  will.  To  hold  an  estate  at  the  will  of  another, 
is  to  enjoy  the  possession  at  his  pleasure,  and  he 
liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time  by  the  lessor  or  pro- 
prietor. 

Wdl-with-a-wisp  ;  Jack-with-a-Iantern  ;  ignis  fatu- 
us  ;  a  luminous  appearance  sometimes  seen  in  the 
air  over  moist  ground,  supposed  to  proceed  from  hy- 
drogen gas. 


WILL,  v.  t.     [Sax.  willan  ;  Goth,  wilyan  ;  D.  willen  ;  G. 

wollen  ;  Sw.  vilja  ;  Dan.  vitlc ;  L.  volo,  vellc ;  Gr.  6av- 
\oput ;  Fr.  voatoir ;  It.  volerc.  The  sense  is,  to  set, 
or  to  set  forward,  to  stretch  forward.  The  sense  is 
well  expressed  by  the  L.  propono.] 

1.  To  determine  ;  to  decide  in  the  mind  that  some- 
thing shall  be  done  or  forborne,  implying  power  to 
carry  the  purpose  into  effect.  In  this  manner,  God 
wills  whatever  comes  to  pass.  So  in  the  style  of 
princes  :  "  we  will  that  execution  be  done." 

A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  because  he  can  walk 
if  he  wills  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  command  ;  to  direct. 

'Tis  yours,  0  queen  I   to  will 
The  work  which  duty  bids  me  to  fulfill.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 

There,  there,  Ilortensio,  will  you  any  wife?  Shak. 

4.  To  wish  ;  to  desire.     What  will  you? 

5.  To  dispose  of  estate  and  effects  by  testament. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  may  be.  Let  the 
circumstances  be  what  they  will;  that  is,  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  whatever  nature. 

7.  Will  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  and  a  sign  of 
the  future  tense.  When  an  auxiliary  verb,  the  past 
tense  is  would.  It  has  different  significations  in  dif- 
ferent persons. 

1.  /  will  go,  is  a  present  promise  to  go  ;  and  with 
an  emphasis  on  will,  it  expresses  determination. 

2.  Thou  wilt  go,  you  will  go,  express  foretelling  ; 
simply  stating  an  event  that  is  to  come. 

3.  He  will  go,  is  also  a  foretelling.  The  use  of  will 
in  the  plural  is  the  same.  We  will,  promises ;  ye  will, 
they  will,  foretell. 

WILL'£D,  pp.     Determined  ;  resolved  ;  desired. 

2.  Disposed  of  by  will  or  testament. 
WIL'LEM-fTE,  n.    A  mineral  of  resinous  luster  and 

yellowish  color.     It  is  a  silicate  of  zinc. 
WILL'ER,  7i.     One  who  wills. 

WILL'FUL,  a.      [will  and  full.]     Governed   by  the 
will  without  yielding  to  reason;   obstinate;   stub- 
born; perverse;  inflexible ;  as,  a  willful  man. 
2.  Stubborn  ;  if  fractory  ;  as,  a  willful  horse. 
WILL'FUL-LY,  adv.     Obstinately  ;  stubbornly. 
2.  By  design  ;  with  sit  purpose. 

If  we  sin  willfully  after  thai  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins. — 
Ileb.  x. 

WILL'FUL-NESS,  it.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ; 
perverseness. 

Sins  of  presumption  are  such  as  proceed  from  pride,  arrosrance, 
willfulness,  ami  haughtiness  of  men's  hearts.        Perkins. 

WILL'ING,  ppr.     Determining  ;  resolving  ;  desiring. 

2.  Disposing  of  by  will. 
WILL'ING,  a.     [Sw.  and  Dan.  villig.] 

1.  Free  to  do  or  grant;  having  the  mind  inclined  ; 
disposed  ;  not  averse.  Let  every  man  give,  who  is 
able  and  willing. 

2.  Pleased  ;  desirous. 

Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure.  —  Acts  xxiv. 

3.  Ready  ;  prompt. 

He  stooped  with  weary  wings  and  willing  feet.  Milton. 

4.  Chosen  ;  received  of  choice  or  without  reluc- 
tance ;  as,  to  be  held  in  willing  chains. 

5.  Spontaneous. 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.  Dryden. 

6.  Consenting.  Milton. 
."ILL'ING-HEART-ED,  a.     Well-disposed;  having 

a  free  heart.     F.xod.  xxxv. 
WILL'ING-LY,  adv.    With  free  will ;  without  reluc- 
tance ;  cheerfully. 
2.  By  one's  own  choice 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied  as  some 
would  willingly  represent  it.  Addison. 

WILL'TNG-NESS,  n.  Free  choice  or  consent  of  the 
will  ;  freedom  from  reluctance  ;  readiness  of  the 
mind  to  do  or  forbear. 

Sweet  is  the  love  that  comes  with  willingness.  Dryden. 

WIL'LOW,  71.  [Sax.  welig;  D.  wilge;  W.  gwial, 
twigs  ;  also,  hehg,  L.  salix.'] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Salix.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies of  willow,  the  white,  the  black,  the  purple  Or 
red,  the  sallow,  the  broad-leaved  willow,  &c.  A 
species  called  the  weeping  willow,  has  long  and  slen- 
der branches  which  droop  and  hang  downward,  the 
Salyxliabylonica. 

WIL'LoW-JED,  a.     Abounding  with  willows.  Collins. 

WIL'LoW-GALL,  n.  A  protuberance  on  the  leaves 
of  willows.  Cyc. 

WIL'LoW-HERB,  7i.  The  purple  loosestrife,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Lythrum  ;  also,  the  yellow  loosestrife, 
of  the  genus  Lysimachia ;  also,  the  French  willow,  of 
the  genus  Epilobium.  Lee.     Cyc. 

WIL'LoW-ISH,  a.    Like  the  color  of  the  willow". 

Walton. 

WIL'LOW-TUFT-ED,  a.    Tufted  with  willows. 

Goldsmith, 

WII/LoW-WEED,  77.  A  weed  growing  on  wet, 
light  lands,  with  a  seed  like  buckwheat ;  the  Polyg- 
onum lapathifolium.  Ci/c. 

WIL'LOW-VVORT,  7t.     A  plant.  Miller. 


WIL'LoW-Y,  a.    Abounding  with  willows.    Gray. 
WIL'SO.ME,  a.     Obstinate;  stubborn. 
WILT,  o.  i.     [C.  and   D.  welken,  to  fade,  that  is,  to 
shrink  or  withdraw.] 

To  begin  to  wither;  to  lose  freshness  and  become 
flaccid,  as  a  plant  when  exposed  to  great  heat  ill  a 
dry  day,  or  when  first  separated  from  its  root. 

This  is  a  legitimate  word,  for  which  there  is  do 
substitute  in  the  language.  It  is  not  synonymous 
with  Wither,  as  it  expresses  only  the  beginning  of 
withering.  A  wilted  plant  often  revives  and  becomes 
fresh  ;  not  so  a  withered  plant.  It  is  often  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Holloway. 
WILT,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  begin  to  wither;  to  make 
flaccid  ;  as  a  green  plant. 

2.  To  cause  to  languish  ;  to  depress  or  destroy  the 
vigor  and  energy  of. 


Despots  have  willed  the  human  i 


ulo  6lodi  and  imbecility. 
Dwight. 


WILT'ED,  pp.  or  a.     Having  become  flaccid  and  lost 

its  freshness,  as  a  plant. 
WILT'ING,  ppr.     Beginning  to  fade  or  wither. 
WI'LV,  a-t  [from  wile.]     Cunning;  sly;   using  craft 

or  stratagem  to  accomplish  a  purpose*  mischievously 

artful  ;  subtle  ;  as,  a  wily  adversary. 
WIM'BLE,    (wim'bl,)   71.     [W.    guimbill,    a    gimlet; 

gwimiaw,  to  move  round  briskly.     See  Whim.] 

An  instrument  for  boring  holes,  turned  by  a  han- 
dle. 
WIiM'BLE,  a.     Active ;  nimble.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 
WIM'BREL,  u.     A  bird  of  the  curlew  kind.      [See 

Whimrrlj..]  Cue. 

WIM'PLE,  (wim'pl,)  71.     [G.  wimpcl,  a  pendant ;  Dan. 

vitnpel;  W.  gwempijl,  a  vail,  a  wimple;  Fr.  guimpe, 

a  neck  handkerchief.] 
A  hood  or  vail.    [Ofo.]    Is.  iii. 
WIM'PLE,  v.  t.     To  draw  down,  as  a  vail.     [04s.] 
WIN,  v.  l.rtprct.  and  pp.   Won.      [Sax.  winnan,  to 

labor,  to  toil,  to  gain  by  labor,  to  win  ;  D.  winnen ;  G. 

gewinnen;  Sw.  vinna.] 

1.  To  gain  by  success  in  competition  or  contest ; 
as,  to  win  the  prize  in  a  game  ;  to  win  money  ;  to 
toin  a  battle,  or  to  win  a  country.  Battles  are  -10011  by 
superior  strength  or  skill. 

Who  thus  shall  Canaan  win.  MUlon. 

2.  To  gain  by  solicitation  or  courtship. 

3.  To  obtain  ;  to  allure  to  kindness  or  compliance. 
Thy  virtue  700/t  me.     Win  your  enemy  by  kindness. 

4.  To  gain  by  persuasion  or  influence  ;  as,  an  ora- 
tor wins  iiis  audience  by  argument.  The  advocate 
has  won  the  jury. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way,  where  seraphs  might  despair. 

Byrm 
WIN,  1;.  i.     To  gain  the  victory. 

Nur  is  it  aught  but  just 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truih  hath  won, 
Should  loin  in  arms.  Afi.'Wn. 

To  win  upon  ;  to  gain  favor  or  influence  ;  as,  to 
win  upon  the  heart  or  affections.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  lime  win  upon  power.  Shak. 

To  win  of;  to  be  conqueror.  Shak. 

WINCE,  7;.  1.  [Fr. guincher,  to  twist;  guingnis,  crook- 
edness ;  W.  gwing  ;  gwingaw,  to  wriggle,  to  wince.] 

1.  To  shrink,  as  from  a  blow  or  from  pain ;  to 
start  back. 

I  will  not  stir  nor  wince.  Shak. 

2.  To  kick  or  flounce  when  uneasy,  or  impatient 
of  a  rider  ;  as,  a  horse  winces.  Hudibras. 

WIN'CER,  71.    One  that  winces,  shrinks,  or  kicks. 

WINCH,  ?i.     [Sax.  wince  ;  Fr.  guinehcr,  to  twist.] 

The  crank  or  handle  by  which  the  axis  ot  ma- 
chines is  turned,  as  in  the  grindstone,  &c.  Also,  an 
instrument  with  which  to  turn  or  strain  something 
forcibly.  Tiiis  term  has  also  been  popularly  applied 
to  the  windlass. 

WINCH,  v.  i.  To  wince;  to  shrink;  to  kick  with 
impatience  or  uneasiness.  [This  is  a  more  correct 
orthography  than  Wince.] 

WIN'CHES-TER-BUSH'EL,  71.  The  original  Eng- 
lish standard  measure  of  capacity,  established  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  town-hall 
of  Winchester.  It  contains  2150  cubic  inches,  and 
is  the  one  generally  used  in  the  United  States. 

WINCH'ING,  /  ppr.       Flinching  ;   shrinking  ;   kick- 

WIN'CING,      (       ing. 

WIN'eO-PlPE,  11.  The  vulgar  name  of  a  little  flower, 
that,  when  it  opens  in  the  morning,  bodes  a  fair  day. 

Bacon. 
This  is  probably  the  Anagallis  arvensis,  often 
called  the  Poon  Man's  Barometer,  one  of  the  flora* 
horologicie,  opening  its  flowers  regularly  in  the 
morning,  and  closing  them  towartl  night,  except 
when  there  is  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  it  remains  shut.  Tally.     London. 

WIND,  71.  [Sax.  wind;  D.  and  G.  wind  ;  Sw.  and  Dan. 
rind  ;  W.  inrmit :  l..  ventus  ;  It.  vento  :  Sp.  viento  ; 
Fr.  vent.  This  word  accords  with  L.  cenio,  vcn:nin, 
and  tile  Teutonic  wendam,  Eng.  went.  The  primary 
sense  is,  to  move,  flow,  rush,  or  drive  alone.] 

1  Air  in  motion  with  any  degree  of  velocity,  in- 
definitely ;  a  current  of  air.     When  the  air  moves 
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moderate.y,  we  call  it  a  light  wind,  or  a  breeze  ; 
when  with  more  velocity,  we  call  it  a  fresh  breeze  ; 
and  when  with  violence,  we  call  il  a  gale,  storm,  or 
tempest.  The  word  Gale  is  used  by  the  poets  for  a 
moderate  breeze,  but  seamen  use  it  as  equivalent  to 
Storm. 

Winds  are  denominated  from  the  point  of  compass 
from  which  they  blow  ;  as,  a  north  wind  ;  an  east 
wind  ;  a  south  wind  ;  a  west  wind ;  a  south-west 
wind,  &.C 

9.  The  four  winds  ;  the  cardinal  points  of  the  heav- 
ens. 

Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain. — Esek.  xxxvii. 

This  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  have  had  its  ori- 
gin with  the  Orientals  as  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews  to  give  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
the  name  of  wind. 

3.  Direction  of  the  wind  from  other  points  of  the 
compass  than  the  cardinal,  or  any  point  of  compass  ; 
as,  a  compass  of  eight  winds.     [Obs.]  Heylin. 

4.  Breath  ;  power  of  respiration. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would 
repent.  Shak. 

5.  Air  in  motion  from  any  force  or  action  ;  as,  the 
wind  of  a  cannon-ball  ;  the  wind  of  a  bellows; 

6.  Breath  modulated  by  the  organs  or  by  an  instru- 
ment. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 

Some  for  the  bow,  anil  some  for  breathing  wind.  Dryden. 

7.  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 

A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.  Sliak. 

8.  Any  thing  insignificant  or  light  as  wind. 

Think  not  witli  wind  or  airy  threats  to  awe.  Milton. 

9.  Flatulence  ;  air  generated  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  as,  to  be  troubled  with  wind. 

10.  The  name  given  to  a  disease  of  sheep,  in  which 
the  intestines  are  distended  with  air,  or  rather -affect- 
ed with  a  violent  inflammation.  It  occurs  imme- 
diately after  shearing.  Cyc. 

Down  the  wind  ;  decaying  ;  declining  ;  in  a  state  of 
decay  ;  as,  he  went  down  the  wind.     [Not  used.] 

UEstrange. 

To  take  or  have  the  wind ;  to  gain  or  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Bacon. 

To  take  wind,  or  to  get  wind  ;  to  be  divulged  ;  to  be- 
come public.     The  story  got  wind,  or  took  wind. 

In  the  wind's  eye  ;  in  seamen's  language,  toward  the 
direct  point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Between  wind  and  water  ;  denoting  that  part  of  a 
ship's  side  or  bottom  which  is  frequently  brought 
above  water  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  or  fluctuation 
of  the  water's  surface. 

To  carry  the  wind,  in  the  manege,  is  when  a  horse 
tosses  his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears. 

Constant  or  perennial  wind  ;  a  wind  that  blows  Con- 
stantly from  one  point  of  the  compass,  as  the  trade- 
wind  of  the  tropics. 

Shifting,  variable,  or  erratic,  winds,  are  such  as  are 
changeable,  now  blowing  from  one  point,  and  now 
from  another,  and  then  ceasing  altogether. 

Stated,  or  periodical  wind;  a  wind  that  constantly 
returns  at  a  certain  time,  and  blows  steadily  from 
one  point  for  a  certain  time.  Such  are  the  monsoons 
in  India,  and  land  and  sea  breezes. 

Trade  wind.     See  in  its  place. 

[In  poetry,  wind  often  rhymes  with  find;  but  the 
common  pronunciation  is  with  i  short,  and  so  let  it 
continue.] 
WIND   v.  t.;  pret  and  pp.  Wouhd.     [Sax.  windan;  G. 
and  D.  wind.cn ;  from  wind,  or  the  same  root.] 

1.  To  blow  ;  to  sound  by  blowing. 

Wind  the  shrill  horn.  Pope. 

[.The  present  notion  of  winding  a  horn  is  not  so 
much  that  of  filling  it  with  wind  as  of  giving  a  pro- 
longed and  varied  sound,  like  that  described  by  Mil- 
ton when  speaking  of  "a  winding  bout  of  linked 
rweetness."  Smart.] 

2.  To  turn  ;  to  move,  or  cause  to  turn. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  round  some  fixed  object ;  to  bind,  or  to 
form  into  a  ball  or  coil  by  turning  ;  as,  to  wind  (bread 
on  a  spool  ;  to  wind  thread  into  a  hall ;  to  wind  a  rope 
into  a  coil. 

4.  To  introduce  by  insinuation.  The  child  winds 
Himself  into  my  affections. 

They  have  little  arts  and  dexterities  to  wind  in  such  things  into 
discourse.  Uoo.  of  the  Tongue. 

5.  To  change;  to  vary. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  wine,  and 
♦urn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure.  Addison. 

6.  To  entwist  ;  to  infold  ;  to  encircle.  Shak. 
To  wind  off;     to  unwind. 

To  wind  out ;  to  extricate.  Clarendon. 

To  wind  up ;  to  bring  to  a  small  compass,  as  a  ball 
of  thread.  Locke. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement ;  as,  to 
wind  np  one's  affairs. 

3.  To  put  in  a  state  of  renovated  or  continued  mo- 
tion. 

Pate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years.  Drydcn. 
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To  wind  up  a  clock,  is  to  wind  the  cord  by  which 
the  weights  are  suspended  round  an  axis  or  pin. 

To  wind  up  a  watch,  is  to  wind  the  spring  round  its 
axis  or  pin. 

4.  To  raise  by  degrees. 

Thus  they  wound  up  his  .^mper  to  a  pitch.  Atterbury. 

5.  To  straiten,  as  a  string  ;  to  put  in  tune. 

Wind  up  the  slackened  strings  of  thy  lute.  Waller. 

6.  To  put  in  order  for  regular  action.  Shak. 
WIND,  v.  t.    To  nose  ;  to  perceive  or  follow  by  the 

scent ;  as,  hounds  wind  an  animal. 

2.  To  ventilate ;  to  expose  to  the  wind  ;  to  win- 
now. 

3.  To  drive  [a  horse]  hard,  so  as  to  render  scant 
of  wind ;  also,  to  rest  [a  horse,]  in  order  to  recover 
wind.  Smart. 

To  wind  a  ship,  &c,  is  to  turn  it  end  for  end,  so 
that  the  wind  strikes  it  on  the  opposite  side. 
WIND,  v.  i.     To  turn;  to  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind.  Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  around  something  ;  as,  vines  wind 
around  a  pole. 

3.  To  have  a  circular  direction  ;  as,  winding  stairs. 

4.  To  crook ;  to  bend.  The  road  winds  in  various 
places. 

5.  To  move  round  ;  as,  a  hare  pursued  turns  and 
winds. 

To  wind  out ;  to  be  extricated  ;  to  escape. 

Long  laboring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 

Out  of  such  prison.  MUlon. 

WIND'AGE,  n.     [Sp.  viento,  wind,  windage.] 

The  difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun  or  other  piece  and  that  of  a  ball  or  shell. 

Cyc. 

WIND'BOUND,  a.  [wind  and  bound.]  Prevented 
from  sailing  by  a  contrarv  wind.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'-DIU- iSD,  (-drlde,)"c.     Dried  in  the  wind. 

WIND'-DROP-SY,  n.  [wind  and  dropsy.]  A  swell- 
ing of  the  belly  from  wind  in  the  intestines;  tympa- 
nites. Coze. 

WIND'-EGG,  n.     [wind  and  egg.]    An  addle  egg. 

WIND'ER,  n.     One  who  winds. 

WIND'ER,  v.  t.  To  fan  ;  to  clean  grain  with  a  fan. 
[Local.] 

WIND'ER-MEB,  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Larus,  or 
gull  kind.  Cyc. 

WIND'FALL,  n;  [wind  and  fall.]  Fruit  blown  off 
the  tree  by  wind. 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy,  or  other  gain. 

WIND'FALL-£N,  (-fawln,)  a.  Blown  down  by  the 
wind.  Drayton. 

WIND'-FLOW-ER,  n.  [wind  and  flower.]  A  plant, 
the  anemone. 

WIND'-FUR  NACE,  n.  [wind  and  furnace]  A  fur- 
nace in  which  the  air  is  supplied  by  an  artificial  cur- 
rent, as  from  a  bellows. 

WIND'-GAGE,  M.  [wind  and  gage.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  and  force  of  wind. 

WIND'-GALL,  71.  [wind  and  gall.]  A  soft  tumor 
on  the  fetlock  joints  of  a  horse. 

WIND'-GUN,  7i.  An  air-gun;  a  gun  discharged  by 
the  force  of  compressed  air. 

WIND'-HATCH,  71.  [wind  and  hatch.]  In  mining, 
the  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is  taken  out  of 
the  earth.  Cyc. 

WIND'-HOV-ER,  (-hhv-er,)  71.  [wind  and  hover.]  A 
species  of  hawk  ;  called  also  the  Stannel,  but  more 
usually  the  Kestrel.  Cyc.    Janlinr 

WIND'I-NESS,  71.  [from  windy.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing windy  or  tempestuous  ;  as,  the  windiness  of  the 
weather  or  season. 

2.  Fullness  of  wind  ;  flatulence.  Harvey. 

3.  Tendency  to  generate  wind  ;  as,  the  windiness 
of  vegetables. 

4.  Tumor;  puffiness. 

WIND'ING,  ppr.     Turning;  binding  about ;  bending. 
2.  a.  Bending;  twisting  from  a  direct  line  or  an 
even  surface. 

WIND'ING,  «.     A  turn  or  turning;  a  bend;  flexure; 
meander  ;  as,  the  windings  of  a  road  or  stream. 
2.  A  call  by  the  boatswain's  whistle. 

WIND'ING-EN-GINE,  71.  An  engine  employed  in 
mining,  to  draw  up  buckets  from  a  deep  pit.     Cyc. 

WIND'ING-LY,  ailv.  In  a  winding  or  circuitous 
form. 

WIND'ING-SHEET,  71.  [winding  and  sheet]  A 
sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped.  Bacon. 

WIND'ING-TACK'LE,  (-tak'l,)  71.  [winding  and 
tackle.]  A  tackle  consisting  of  one  fixed  triple  block, 
antl  one  double  or  triple  movable  block.  Diet. 

WIND'-IN'STRU-MENT,  71.  An  instrument  of  mu- 
sic played  by  wind,  chiefly  by  the  breath,  as  a  flute, 
a  clarionet,  &.C.  Cyc. 

WIND'LACE,  )  17.  i.     To  go  warily  to  work  ;   to  act 

WIND'LASS,  j      indirectly.  Hammond 

WIND'LASS,  71.*  [wind  and  lace.  Q.U.]  A  machine 
for  raising  weights,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  or  roller 
of  timber,  moving  on  its  axis,  and  turned  by  a  crank, 
lever,  or  similar  means,  with  a  rope  or  chain  attached 
to  the  weight. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned.  [JVot 
in  use.]  Shak. 
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WIN'DLE,  n.     A  spindle;  a  kind  of  reel. 

WIN'DLE-STRAW.  71.  A  reed  ;  a  stalk  of  grass. 
[North  uf  England.) 

WIND'LESS,  a.  Having  no  wind  ;  wanting  wind  ; 
out  of  breath.     [JVnt  in  use.]  Fairfax. 

WIND'-MILL,  71.  [wind  and  7711?;.]  A  mill  turned 
by  the'  wind.  Mortimer. 

WIN'DoW,  71.  [Dan.  vindue  ;  Sp.  ventana,  from  the 
same  root  as  venta,  sale,  vent  of  gootls.  The  word 
in  Spanish  signifies  also  a  nostril,  that  is,  a  passage. 
Vcntaja  is  advantage  ;  ventalla,  a  valve,  and  ventalle, 
a  fan ;  ventear,  to  blow.  Hence  we  see  that  vent,  L. 
vendo,  wind,  fan,  and  van,  Fr.  avant,  are  all  of  one  fam- 
ily. So  is  also  the  L.  fenestra,  Fr.  fenctre,  D.  venster, 
G.  fenstcr,  ir.  fineog.  The  vulgar  pronunciation  is 
windor,  as  if  from  the  Welsh  gwyntdur,  wind-door.] 

1.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  building  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  of  air  when  necessary.  This 
opening  has  a  frame  on  the  sides,  in  which  are  set 
movable  sashes,  containing  panes  of  glass.  In  the 
United  States,  the  sashes  are  made  to  rise  and  fall, 
for  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  air.  In  France, 
windows  are  shut  with  frames  or  sashes  that  open 
and  shut  vertically,  like  the  leaves  of  a  folding  door 

2.  An  aperture  or  opening. 

A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark.  — Gen.  vi. 

3.  The  frame  or  other  thing  that  covers  the  aper 
ture. 

4.  An  aperture ;  or  rather  the  clouds  or  water- 
spouts. 

The  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  —  Gen.  vii. 

5.  Lattice  or  casement ;  or  the  net-work  of  wire 
used  before  the  invention  of  glass.     Judges  v. 

6.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.  King. 

WIN'DOW,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  windows. 

Wotton.  Pope. 

2.  To  place  at  a  window.     [Unusual.]  Slink. 

3.  To  break  into  openings.     [Unusual.]  Shak. 
WIN'DoW-BLIND,  71.     [window  and  blind.]  A  blind 

to  intercept  the  light  of  a  window.  Venetian  win- 
dow-blinds are  now  much  used  in  the  United  States. 

WIN'DoW-£D,  pp.     Furnished  with  windows. 

WIN'DoW-FRaME,  71.  [wind.w  and  frame.]  The 
frame  of  a  window  which  receives  and  holds  the 
sashes. 

WINDOW-GLASS,  71.  [window  and  glass.]  Panes 
of  glass  for  whitlows. 

WIN'DOW-SASH,  71.  [window  and  sash.]  The  sash 
or  light  frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set  for 
windows. 

WIN'DoW-Y,  a.  Having  little  crossings  like  the 
sashes  of  a  window.  Donne. 

WIND'PIPE,  71.  [wind  and  pipe.]  The  passage  for 
the  breath  to  anil  from  the  lungs  ;  the  trachea. 

WIND'-PUMP,  71.  [wind  and  pump.]  A  pump  moved 
by  wind,  useful  in  draining  lands.  Cyc. 

WIND'-RoDE,  71.  A  term  used  by  seamen  to  signify 
a  ship  when  riding  with  wind  and  tide  opposed  to 
each  other,  driven  to  the  leeward  of  her  anchor. 

WIND'ROW,  (win'ro,)  71.  [wind  and  rets.]  A  row 
or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rolled  into  sticks  or  heaps. 

[TKs  is  the  only  use  of  the  word  in  JVew  England.] 
*\  The  green  border  of  a  field,  dug  up  in  order  to 
carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend  it.   [Eng.]Cyc. 
3.  A  row  of  peats  set  up  for  drying  ;  or  a  row  of 
pieces  of  turf,  sod,  or  sward,  cut  in  paring  and  burn- 
ing.    [Eng.]  Cyc. 

WIND'-SAIL,  71.  [wind  and  sail.]  A  wide  tube  or 
funnel  of  canvas,  used  to  convey  a  stream  of  air  into 
the  lower  apartments  of  a  ship.  Mar.  Diet. 

WIND'SEED,  7t.    A  plant  of  the  genus  Arctotis.     Lee. 

WIND'SHOCK,  11.  [wind  and  shock.]  A  sort  of  bruise 
or  shiver  in  a  tree.  Cyc. 

WIND'-TIGUT,  (-tite,)  a.  [wind  and  tight]  So 
tight  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  wind.  Hall. 

WIND'WARD,  7i.  [wind  and  ward.]  The  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows  ;  as,  to  ply  to  the  windward. 

WIND'WARD,  a.  [wind  and  ward.]  Being  on  the 
side  towartl  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows  ; 
as,  the  windward  shrouds. 

WIND'WARD,  adv.     Toward  the  wind. 

To  lay  an  anchor  at  the  windward;  to  adopt  previous 
measures  for  success  or  security. 

WIND'Y,  a.  Consisting  of  wind;  as,  a  windy  tem- 
pest. Shak. 

2.  Next  the  wind  ;  as,  the  windy  side.  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous  ;  boisterous  ;  as,  windy  weather. 

4.  Puffy  ;  flatulent ;  abounding  with  wind. 

Jirbathnot. 

5.  Empty  ;  airy  ;  as,  windy  joy.  Milton. 
WINE,  71.     [Sax.  win,)  G.  wein;  D.  wi/71  ,•  Sw.  and 

Dan.  71111  ,•  W.  gwin  ;  Russ.  vino;  L.  vinum  ;  It.  and 
Sp.  vino;  Fr.  vin;  Ir.Jion;  Gr.  oivoc ;  Eolic,  Foti/oc; 

Eth.  (DjC  7  wine;  Heh.  p\  This  Oriental  word 
seems  to  he  connected  with  pj7,  a  fountain,  and  roy, 
an  ah,  to  thrust,  to  press,  or  press  out.] 

1.  The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  ;  as,  the  wine  of 
the  Madeira  grape  ;  the  wine  of  Burgundy  or  Oporto. 

2.  The  juice  of  certain  fruits,  prepared  with  sugar, 
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sometimes   with    spirits,    &c.  ;    as,   currant    wine; 
gooseberry  wine. 
3.  Intoxication. 

Noah  awoke  from  hia  urine. —  Gen.  ix. 
4    Drinking. 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.  — Prov.  xxiii. 
Corn  and  wine,  in  Scripture,  are  put  for  all  kinds  of 
necessaries  for  subsistence.     Ps. 

Bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  are  symbols 
of  tlie  bortv  and  blood  of  Christ. 
WINE'  BIB-BER,  n.    One  who  drinks  much  wine; 

a  great  drinker.     Prov.  xxiii. 
WTNE'-CASK,  n.     [wine  and  cask.]    A  cask  in  which 

vyine  is  or  has  been  kept. 
WTNE'-GLASS,  7t.     [wine  and  glass.]     A  small  glass 

in  which  wine  is  ('/auk. 
WINE'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  wine  ;  as,  winelcss  life. 

Swift. 
WlNE'-MEAS-lIRE,  (-mezh'ur,)  ji.     [See  Measure.] 
The  measure  by  which  wines  and  other  spirits  are 
sold,  smaller  than  beer  measure. 
WTNE'-MER-CHANT,  re.     A  merchant  who  deals  in 

wines. 
WINE'-PRESS,  7i.     [wine  and  press.]     A  place  where 

grapes  are  pressed. 
WINE'-SToNE,  7i.    The  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  or 

argal,  on  the  interior  of  wine-casks.  Ure. 

WING,  7i.     [Sax.  griming;  Sw.  and  Dan.  vinge.     The 
word  signifies  the  side,  end,  or  extremity.] 

1.  The  limb  of  a  fowl  by  which  it  Hies,  and  under 
which  it  protects  its  young.  In  a  few  species  of 
fowls,  the  wings  do  not  enable  them  to  fly  ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  dodo,  ostrich,'  great  auk,  and  pen- 
guin ;  but  in  the  two  former,  the  wings  assist  the 
fowls  in  running. 

2.  Figuratively,  care  or  protection. 

3.  The  limb  of  an  insect  by  which  it  flies. 

4.  In  botany,  [L.  ala,]  a  leaf-like  appendage. 
WiNG9,  pi.,  [L.  ala:,]  the  two  lateral  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  which  stand  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  immediately  before  the  vexillum,  and 
which  usually  have  the  carina  between  them. 

Tally. 

5.  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing;  as,  to  be  on  the 
wing  ;  to  take  icing. 

6.  M^ans  of  flying ;  acceleration.  Fear  adds 
wings  to  flight. 

7.  Motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  Sfiak. 

8.  The  flank  or  extreme  body  or  part  of  an  army. 

Dryden. 

9.  Any  side  piece.  Mortimer. 

10.  In  gardening,  a  side-shoot.  Cyc. 

11.  In  architecture,  a  side  building,  less  than  the 
main  edifice. 

12.  In  fortification,  the  longer  sides  of  horn-works, 
crown-works,  &c.  Cyc. 

13.  In  a  fleet,  the  ships  on  the  extremities,  when 
ranged  in  a  line,  or  when  forming  the  two  sides  of  a 
triangle. 

14.  In  a  ship,  the  wings  are  those  parts  of  the  hold 
and  orlop  deck  which  are  nearest  the  sitles. 

15.  In  Scripture,  protection  ;  generally  in  the  plu- 
ral.    Ps.  Ixiii.    Ex.  xix. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind;  with  the  utmost  velocity. 
Ps.  xviii. 
WING,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  wings  ;  to  enable  to  fly 
or  to  move  with  celerity. 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms.  Pope. 

2.  To  supply  with  side  bodies;  as,  on  either  side 
well  winged.  Shah. 

3.  To  transport  by  flight. 


Will  wing  me  to  s 
Edge  the  keen  sw. 


I,  an  old  turtle, 
!  withered  bough, 
and  win?  ih"  une: 


Shale. 
ring  ball.     Trumbull. 

To  wing  a  flight ;  to  exert  the  power  of  flying. 
WING'-CASE,     )  71.     The  case  or  shell  which  covers 
WING'-SHELL,  $      the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects, 

as  the  beetle,  &c.  Booth. 

WINCED,  pp.     Furnished  with  wings  ;  transported 

by  living. 
Wl'NG-COV'ER-ING,    (-kuv'er-,)    a.      Covering  the 

2.  a.  Having  wings  ;  as,  a  winged  fowl.     Oen.  i. 

3.  Swift ;  rapid  ;  as,  with  icingcd  haste.       Shale. 

4.  Woundetl  ;  hurt. 

5.  In  botany,  [Jlliitus.  Alate  is  the  term  almost 
always  used,]  furnished  with  a  leaf-like  append- 
age. Whe,n  steins  are  winged,  the  leaf-like  ap- 
pendage is  commonly  attached  longitudinally  to  two 
opposite  sides.  When  fruits  are  winged,  the  leaf- 
like appendage  may  be  attached  to  one  side  only,  or 
to  two  sides,  or  it  may  surround  the  fruit.       Tally. 

6.  In  heraldry,  represented  with  wings,  or  having 
wings  of  a  different  color  from  the  body. 

7.  Fanned  with  wings;  swarming  with  birds. 

Milton. 
WING'BD-PF.A,  71.     A  plant.  Miller. 

WING'-FOOT-ED,  a.  [wing  and  foot.]  Having 
wings  attached  to  the  feet ;  as,  wing-footed  Mercury  ; 
hence,  swift ;  moving  with  rapidity  ;  fleet. 

Drayton. 


WING'LESS,  o.  Having  no  wings  ;  not  able  to  as- 
cend or  fly. 

WING'LET,  7i.     A  little  wing. 

WING'-SHELL.    See  Winq-Case. 

WING'Y,  a.     Having  wings;  rapid;  as,  win gy  speed. 

Addison. 

WINK,  71.  i.  [Sax.  wincian  ;  D.  weaken  ;  G.  winken  ; 
Sw.  vinka;  Dan.  vinker ;  W.  gwing,  a  wink  ;  gtoin- 
gaw,  to  wriggle,  to  wink,  to  wince.  Wink  and 
wince  are  radically  one  word.] 

1.  To  shut  the  eyes  quickly ;  to  close  the  eyelids 
with  a  quick  motion. 

They  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink.  Tilloleon. 

2.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly. 

3.  To  give  a  hint  by  a  motion  of  the  eyelids. 
Wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  Swift. 

4.  To  close  the  eyelids  and  exclude  the  light. 

Or  wink  ae  cowards  and  afraid.  Prior. 

5.  To  be  dim  ;  as,  a  winking  light.  Dryden. 
To  wink  at;  to  connive  at;  to  seem  not  to  see  ;  to 

tolerate ;    to  overlook,   as  something   not  perfectly 
agreeable  ;  as,  to  wink  at  faults.  Roscommon. 

WINK,  ri.  The  act  of  closing  the  eyelids  quickly  I 
lay  awake  and  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink.  Donne. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a  signifi- 
cant cast.  Swift. 

WINK'ER,  7i.     One  who  winks.  .Pope. 

2.  A  horse's  blinder.  Booth. 

WINK'ING,  ppr.  Shutting  the  eyes  quickly  ;  shut- 
ting and  opening  the  eyelids  quickly  ;  hinting  by 
closing  the  eve;   conniving  at;   overlooking. 

WINK'ING-LY,  adv.    With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

Peacham. 

WIN'NER,  71.  [from  win.]  One  who  gains  by  suc- 
cess in  competition  or  contest. 

WIN'NING,  ppr.  [from  win.]  Gaining  by  success  in 
competition  or  contest. 

2.  a.  Attracting;  adapted  to  gain  favor;  charm- 
ing ;  as,  a  winning  address. 

WIN'NING,  n.  The  sum  won  or  gained  oy  success 
in  competition  or  contest. 

WIN'NING-LY,  ado.     In  a  winning  manner. 

WIN'NoW,  v.  t.  [L.  evanno,  from  vannus,  a  fan  ;  D. 
and  G.  wanncn  ;  from  the  root  of  fan  and  wind.  The 
Sax.  has  windwian,  to  wind.] 

1.  To  separate  and  drive  off"  the  chaff"  from  grain 
by  means  of  wind.  Grain  is  winnowed  by  a  fan,  or 
by  a  machine,  or  by  pouring  it  out  of  a  vessel  in  a 
current  of  air. 

2.  Tn  fan  ;  to  beat  as  with  wings.  Milton. 

3.  To  examine ;  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating falsehood  from  truth. 


Win 


?  well  this  thought. 


Dryden. 

4.  To  separate,  as  the  bad  from  the  good.     Shak. 
WIN'NoW,  w.  i.    To  separate  chaff  from  corn. 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind.  Ecclus. 

WIN'NoW-BD,  pp.      Separated  from   the  chaff  by 

wind  ;  siftetl  ;  examined. 
WIN'NoW-ER,  7i.    One  who  winnows. 
WIN'NoW-ING,  71.    The  act  of  separating  from  chaff 

by  wind. 
WIN'NoW-ING,  ppr.    Separating  from  the  chaff  by 

wind  ;  examining. 
WIN'SOME,  (win'sum,)  a.     Cheerful ;  merry. 
WIN'TER,  71.     [Sax.  G.  D.  Sw.  and  Dan. ;  from  wind, 

or  its  root ;  Goth,  wijitrus.] 

1.  The  cold  season  of  the  year.  Astronomically 
considered,  winter  commences  in  northern  latitudes 
when  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  or  at  the  solstice 
about  the  21st  of  December,  and  ends  at  the  equinox 
in  March;  but  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  three  win- 
ter months  are  December,  January,  and  February. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  reckoned  the  years  by  winters  ; 
as,  ten  winters  ;  thirty  winters.  In  tropical  climates, 
the  rainy  season  takes  the  place  of  winter.  In  the 
temperate  and  frigid  climates,  there  is  one  winter 
only  in  the  year. 

2.  The  part  of  a  printing  press  which  sustains  the 
carriage. 

WIN'TER,  71.  i.  To  pass  the  winter.  He  wintered  in 
Italy.     Cattle  winter  well  on  good  fodder. 

WIN'TER,  ii.  t.  To  feed  or  manage  during  the  win- 
ter. To  winter  young  cattle  on  straw,  is  not  profita- 
ble.    Delicate  plants  must  be  wintered  under  cover. 

WIN'TER-AP'PLE,  (-ap'pl,)  71.  [winter  and  apple.] 
An  apple  that  keeps  well  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-BAR'LEY,  71.  [winter  and  barley.]  A 
kind  of  barley  which  is  sowed  in  autumn. 

WIN'TER-BF.AT-^N,  a.  [winter  and  beat.]  Har- 
assed by  the  severe  weather  of  winter.       Spenser. 

WIN'TER-BER'RY,  71.  [winter  and  berry.]  Alow 
shrub  of  the  genus  Prinos.  London.     Lee. 

WIN'TER-IILOOM,  71.  [winter  and  bloom.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Azalea.  Lee. 

WIN'TER-CHER'RY,  7,.  [winter  and  cherry.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Physalis,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry.  Lee.    Miller. 

WIN'TER-CIT'RON,  71.  [winter  and  citron.]  A  sort 
of  pear. 


WIN'TER-CRESS,  71.  [winter  and  cress.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Erysimum. 

WIN'TER-CROP,  71.  [winter  and  crop.]  A  crop 
which  will  bear  the  winter,  or  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  fodder  during  the  winter.  Cyc. 

WIN'TER-FAL'EoW,  71.  [winter  and  fallow.] 
Ground  that  is  fallowed  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-GAR'DEN,  71.  [winter  and  garden.]  An 
ornamental  garden  for  winter. 

WIN'TER-GREEN,  71.  pointer  and  green.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Pyrola,  useful  as  a  vulnerary.  Also,  a 
name  of  plants  of  the  genera  Chimaphila  and  Gaul- 
theria.  Winter-green  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. Cyc. 

WIN'TER-ICILL,  v.  t.  [winter  and  kill.]  To  kill  by 
means  of  the  weather  in  winter  ;  as,  to  winter-kill 
wheat  or  clover.  America. 

WIN'TER-KILL-ED,  pp.  Killed  by  the  winter,  as 
grain. 

WIN'TER-KILL-ING,  ppr.  Killing  by  the  weather 
in  winter. 

WIN'TER-EODGE,  )  n.      [winter  and    Ud<re.] 

WIN'TER-LODG'MENT,  j  In  botany,  the  hyber- 
nacle  of  a  plant,  which  protects  the  embryo  or  future 
shoot  from  injuries  during  the  winter.  It  is  either  a 
bud  or  a  bulb.  F.ncye. 

WIN'TER-PEAR,  n.  [winter  and  pear.]  Any  pear 
that  keeps  well  in  winter. 

WIN'TER-atJAR'TERS,  71.  pi.  [winter  and  quarters.] 
The  quarters  of  an  army  during  the  winter;  a  win- 
ter residence  or  station. 

WIN'TER-RIG,  v.  t.     [winter  and   rig.]    To  fallow 


r  till  in  winter.     [Local.] 
N'TER-SOL'STICF 


WLVTER-SOL'STlCE,  (-sol'stis,)  71.  [winter  and 
solstice.]  The  solstice  of  the  winter,  which  takes 
place  when  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  December 
21st. 

WIN'TER-KD,  pp.  or  a.  Kept  through  the  winter ; 
lived  through  the  winter. 

WIN'TER-ING,  ppr.  Passing  the  winter  ;  keeping 
in  winter 

WIN'TER-LY,a.  Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter.  [Lit- 
tle used.]  Slialt. 

WIN'TER-Y,  a.  Suitable  to  winter ;  brumal ;  hy- 
emal  ;  cold  ;  stormy.  Dryden. 

Wl'NY,  a.  [from  wine]  Having  the  taste  or  quali- 
ties of  wine.  Bacon. 

WINZE,  71.  In  mining,  a  small  shaft  sunk  from  one 
level  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Francis. 

WIPE,  T.  (.     [Sax.  wipian.] 

1.  To  rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning;  tc 
clean  by  rubbing;  as,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  face  with 
a  towel.    Luke  vii, 

2.  To  strike  off  gently. 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.     Milton. 

3.  To  cleanse  from  evil  practices  or  abuses ;  to 
overturn  and  destroy  what  is  foul  and  hateful. 

I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish.  — 2  Kings  xxi. 

4.  To  cheat;  to  defraud.  Spenser. 
To  wipe  away ;  to  cleanse  by  rubbing  or  tersion  ; 

as,  to  wipe  away  a  stain  or  reproach. 

To  wipe  off;  to  clear  away.  Wipe  off  this  foul 
stain  ;  wipe  off  the  dust. 

To  wipe  out;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate.     Wipe  out  the 
blot. 
WIPE,  71.  The  act  of  rubbing  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing. 

2.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke. 

3.  A  gibe  ;  a  jeer  ;  a  severe  sarcasm.  Swift. 

4.  A  bird.     [Sw.  vipa,  the  lapwing.]    Jlinsworth. 
WIP'.ED,  (wlpt,)  pp.    Rubbed   for  cleaning ;  cleaned 

by  rubbing;  cleared  away;  effaced. 
WlP'ER,  n.    One  who  wipes. 

2.  The  instrument  used  for  wiping. 

3.  In  mills,  apiece  generally  projecting  from  a  hori- 
zontal axle,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stampers  or 
heavy  pistons,  and  leaving  them  to  fall  by  their  own 
weight.  Brando. 

WIP'ING,  ppr.    Rubbing  with  a  cloth   or  other  soft 

thing  for  cleaning  ;  clearing  away  ;  effacing. 
WIRE,  n.     [Sw.  Tiir  ;  Ice.  wijr.] 

A  thread  of  metal;  any  metallic  substance  drawn 

to  an  even  thread. 
WIRE,  r.  t.    To  bind  with  wire  ;  to  apply  wire  to,  as 

in  bottling  liquors. 
WIRE'DRAW,   i'.  t.     [wire  and  draw.]    To  draw  a 

metal  into  wire,  which  is  done  by  drawing  it  through 

a  hole  in  a  plate  of  steel. 

2.  To  draw  into  length.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

My  sense  has  been  wiredrnwn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 

4.  To  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length  and  tenuity, 
as,  to  wiredraw  an  argument. 

WIRE'DRAW-ER,  71.      One  who  draws  metal  into 

wire.  Locke. 

WIRE'DRAW-ING,   ppr.      Drawing    a    metal    into 

wire. 
2.  Drawing  to  a  great  length  or  fineness. 
WIRE'PRAWN,  pp.     Drawn   into  wire;  drawn  out 

to  great  length  or  fineness. 
WTRE'GAUZE,  71.     A  texture  of  finely  interwoven 

wire,  resembling  gauze. 
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WIS 

WIRE'-GRATE,  h.  [wire  and  grate.]  A  grate  or 
contrivance  of  fine  wire  work  to  keep  insects  out  of 
vineries,  hothouses,  &c  Cyc 

WIRE'-HEEL,  n.  [wire  and  heel.]  A  defect  and 
disease  in  the  feet  of  a  horse  or  other  beast.     Ci/c. 

WlRE'-PIJLL'ER,n.  One  who  pulls  the  wires,  as  of 
a  puppet ;  hence,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means  ; 
an  intriguer. 

WIRE'-PULL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet  j  hence,  secret  influence  or  manage- 
ment ;  intrigue. 

WIRE'-WORM,  (-wurm,)  n.  [wire  and  worm.]  A 
name  given  to  the  larvae  of  various  beetles,  from 
their  slenderness  and  uncommon  hardness.  They 
destroy  the  roots  of  plants. 

2.  The  American  wire-worm  is  a  species  of  lulus, 
with  numerous  feet.  E.  C.  Herrick. 

Will' Y,  a.    Made  of  wire  :  like  wire. 

WIS,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Wist;.     [G.  wissen  ;    D.  weeten;  Dan. 
vider;  Sw,  veta.     This  is  the  Sax.  witan,  to  wit.] 
To  think  ;  to  suppose;  to  imagine.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 

WIS'DOM,  (wiz'dum,)  n.t  [Pax.  id. ;  wise  and  dom ; 
G.  wcishcit,  (joisehood ; )  D.  wysheid  ;  Sw.  visdom  and 
vishel;  Ban.  visdom  or  viisdom.  (See  Wise.)  Wis- 
dom, it  seems,  is  from  the  Gothic  dialect.] 

1.  The  right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge  ;  the 
choice  of  laudable  ends,  and  of  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  them.  This  is  wisdom  in  act,  effect,  or 
practice.  If  wisdom  is  to  be  considered  as  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  it  is  the  faculty  of  discerning  or  judg- 
ing what  is  most  just,  proper,  and  useful ;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  acquirement,  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  most  proper, 
most  conducive  to  prosperity  or  happiness.  Wisdom 
in  the  first  sense,  or  practical  wisdom,  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  Discretion-.  It  dilfers  somewhat 
jrom  Prudence  in  this  respect ;  prudence  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  sound  judgment  in  avoiding  evils;  wisdom 
is  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  either  in  avoiding 
evils  or  attempting  good.  Prudence,  then,  is  a  spe- 
cies, of  which  wisdom  is  the  genus. 

Wisdom  gained  by  experience  is  of  inestimable  value.    Scott. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  rulers  will  net  with  dignity  ami  wisdom; 
tint  they  will  yield  every  thing  to  reason,  and  refuse  every 
thing  to  three.  Ames. 

2.  In     Scripture,    human     learning ;    erudition  ; 
1     knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  — 
Acts  vii. 

3.  Quickness  of  intellect ;  readiness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  dexterity  in  execution  ;  as,  the  wisdom  of  Be- 
zalcel  and  Aholiah.     Ezod.  xxi:i. 

4.  Natural  instinct  and  sagacity.    Job  xxxix. 

5.  In  Scripture  theology,  wisdom  is  true  religion  ; 
godliness  ;  piety  ;  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God, 
and  sincere  and  uniform  obedience  to  his  commands. 
This  is  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  Ps.  xc. 
Job  xxviii, 

6.  Profitable  words  or  doctrine.     Ps.  xxxvii. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world;  mere  human  erudition; 
or  the  carnal  policy  of  men,  their  craft  and  artifices 
in   promoting  their   temporal   interests;  called  also 

fleshly  wisdom.     1  Cor.  ii.     2  Cor.  i. 

The  wisdom  of  words ;  artificial  or  affected  elo- 
quence ;  or  learning  displayed  in  teaching.  1 
Cor.  i.  ii. 
WISE,  a.  [Sax.  wis,  wise;  G.  weisc;  D.  wys;  Sw. 
vis;  Dan.  viis;  Sax.  wissan,  G.  wissen,  to  know; 
Sans.  vid.  This,  in  Dutch,  is  weeten,  to  know  which 
is  the  Goth,  witan,  Sax.  witan,  Eng.  to  wit,  perhaps 
Gr.  tirjsoi.  So  that  wise,  wit,  wec.l,  wot,  are  all  from 
one  root,  or  dialectical  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  Ir. 

foiSjfeas,  knowledge;  W.  gwys,  gwyz,  Sans,  widjn, 
intelligence.  In  general,  the  radical  sense  of  know 
is  to  reach  or  to  hold,  from  extension,  stretching.  In 
this  case,  it  may  be  to  show,  to  disclose,  from  a  like 
sense  ;  for  in  Sw-  visa,  Dan.  viser,  G.  weisen,  D. 
wyscn,  is  to  show.  In  this  case,  L.  video,  visum,  which 
seems  to  be  connected  with  this  word,  may  coincide 
in  origin  with  wide.  Wistful,  attentive,  eager,  is 
from  reaching  forward.] 

1.  Properly,  having  knowledge  ;  hence,  having 
the- power  of  discerning  and  judging  correctly,  or  of 
discriminating  between  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false  ;  between  what  is  fit  and  proper  and  what  is 
improper;  as, a  iBise  prince ;  a  wise  magistrate.  Sol- 
omon was  deemed  the  wisest  man.  But  a  man  may 
be  speculatively  and  not  practically  wine.     Hence, 

2.  Discreet  and  judicious  in  the  use  or  application 
of  knowledge;  choosing  laudable  ends,  and  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  them.  This  is  to  be  practically 
wise.     Gen.  xli. 

3.  Skillful;  dextrous. 
They: 

4.  Learned;  knowing;  as,  the  wise  and  the  un- 
wise.   Rom.  i. 

5.  Skilled  in  arts,  science,  philosophy,  or  in  magic 
and  divination.    2  Sam.  xiv. 

6.  Godly  ;  pious.     Prov.  xiii. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  to  salva- 
tion.—2  Tim.  iii. 


This  60ng  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise. 
In  fittest  wise. 


WIS 

7.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts  ;  a  sense  somewhat  ironical ; 
as,  the  wise  woman  of  Brainford.  Shak. 

8.  Dictated  or  guided  by  wisdom ;  containing 
wisdom  ;  judicious;  well  adapted  to  produce  good 
effects ;  applicable  to  things ;  as,  a  wise  saying  ;  a 
wise  scheme  or  plan  ;  wise  conduct  or  management ; 
a  wise  determination. 

9.  Becoming  a  wise  man  ;  grave  ;  discreet ;  as, 
wise  deportment.  Milton. 

WISE,  ?t.     [Sax.  wise;    G.  weise;   D.  wys;   Sw.  vis; 
Dan.  viis;  Fr.  guise;  It.  guisa  ;  Arm.  guis.] 
Manner ;  way  of  being  or  acting. 

Sidney. 
Spenser. 

In  the  foregoing  form  this  word  is  obsolete.  The 
use  of  it  is  now  very  limited.  It  is  common  in  the 
following  phrases. 

1.  In  any  wise. 

If  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in  any  wise  redeem  it.  —  Lev. 
Fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise.  —  Ps.  xxxvii. 

2.  On  this  wise. 

On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  tho  children  of  Israel.  —  Num.  vi. 

3.  In  no  wise. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  —  Matt.  X. 

It  is  used  in  composition,  as  in  likewise,  otherwise, 
lengthwise,  &c.  By  mistake,  ways  is  often  used  for 
it ;  as,  lengthways  for  lengthwise. 
WlSE'A-CRE,  (wlze'a-ker,)  n.  [G.  weise,  wise,  and 
sagen,  to  say,  G.  wcissager,  a  foreteller.  The  proper 
English  word  would  be  Wise-Sayer.] 

One   who  makes  pretensions  to   grent  wisdom  ; 
hence,  in  contempt,  a  simpleton  ;  a  dunce. 
WISE'-HEART-ED,    a.     [wise    and    heart.]     Wise; 

knowing  ;  skillful.     Exod.  xxviii. 
WISE'LING,  7t.     One  who  pretends  to  be  wise. 

Donne. 
WlSE'LY,  adv.    Prudently  ;  judiciously ;  discreetly; 
with  wisdom.     Proo.  xvi.  xxi. 
2.  Craftily  ;  with  art  or  stratagem. 

Let  us  deal  wisely  with  thein.  —  Ex.  i. 
WISE'NESS,  7i.     Wisdom.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WlSE'-SAY-ER,  7!.  (G.  weise,  wise,  and  sagen,  to  say, 
to  tell  ;  wcissager,  a  foreteller.] 

1.  A  foreteller ;  one  who  is  noted  for  predicting 
the  weather. 

2.  One  who  makes  pretensions  to  great  wisdom  ; 
hence,  in  contempt,  a  simpleton  ;  a  dunce. 

WISH,  v.  i.  [Sax.  wisean  ;  C'imbric,  oska.  In  all  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Gothic  dialects,  the  correspond- 
ing word  is  written  wifli  n;  D.  wenschen;  G.  wvn- 
schen;  Dan.  onskcr ;  Sw.  onska.  This  is  probably 
the  same  word.] 

1.  To  have  a  desire,  or  strong  desire,  either  for 
what  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  be  obtainable.  It  usu- 
ally expresses  less  than  Long  ;  but  sometimes  it  de- 
notes to  long  or  wish  earnestly.  We  often  wish  for 
what  is  not  obtainable. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  tn  antiquary  could  wish  for. 

Arbutlmot. 
They  have  more  than  heart  cou  I  wish.  —  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
I  wish  above  all  things  that  the    mayest  prosper.  —  3  John  2. 
They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  'be  stern,  and  wished  lor  the  day. 
—  Acts  xxvii. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined  ;  as,  to  wish  well  to 
another's  affairs.  Addison, 

3.  It  sometimes  partakes  of  hope  or  fear.  I  wish 
the  event  may  prove  fortunate,  or  less  calamitous 
Jhan  we  apprehend. 

WISH,  v.  t    To  desire.    I  wish  your  prosperity. 

Let  them  lie  driven  backward,  and  pat  to  shame,  that  wish  mc 
evil.  — Ps.  xl. 

2.  To  long  for;  to  desire  eagerly  or  ardently.  It 
has  this  sense  when  expressed  with  emphasis. 

3.  To  recommend  by  wishing. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  c-'".r  death.  Shak. 

4.  To  imprecate;  as,  to  wish  curses  on  an  enemy. 

Shak. 

5.  To  ask  ;  to  express  desire.  ^Clarendon. 
WISH,  n.     Desire ;    sometimes    eager    desire       Job 

xxxiii 

2.  Desire  expressed  Pope. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish.  Shak. 

3.  Thing  desired.     He  has  his  wish. 

The  difference  between  wish  and  desire  seems  to  be,  that  desire 
is  directed  to  what  is  obtainable,  and  a  wish  may  be  directed 


to  what  is  obtainable  or  not. 


Karnes. 


WISH'ED,  (wisht,)  pp.    Desired,  or  ardently  desired. 
WISH'ER,  n.    One  who  desires;  one  who  expresses 

a  wish.  Shak. 

WISH'FIJL,  a.    Having  desire,  or  ardent  desire. 

2.  Showing  desire  ;  as,  wishful  eyes. 

3.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes.    [Bad.]    Chapman. 
WISH'FIJL-LY,  adv.     With  desire  or  ardent  desire. 

2.  With  the  show  of  desiring. 
WISH'ING,  ppr.     Desiring. 
WISH'LY,  ado.    According  to  desire 
VVISK'ET,  7i.     A  basket.  Ainsworth. 

WISP,  7i.     [Dan.  visit,  a  wisp,   a  whisk  ;  visker,  to 
whisk,  to  rub  or  wipe  ;  G.  and  D.  wisch.] 


WIT 

A  small  bundle  of  straw  or  other  like  substance  ; 
as,  a  wisp  of  straw  ;  a  wisp  of  hay  ;  a  wisp  of  herbs. 
Shak.     Bacon. 
WrPT,  pret.  of  Wis.     [Obs.] 

WIST'FUL,  a.  [(torn  wist.  The  sense  is,  stretching 
or  reaching  toward.]  Full  of  thoughts;  earnest; 
attentive. 

Why  —  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem  ?  Gay. 

WIST'FUL-LY,  adv.    Attentively  ;  earnestly. 

Hudibras. 
WIS'TIT,  n.    The  striated   monkey,  a  small,  South 
American   monkey,  with  sharp  claws  and  squirrel- 
like habits  ;  the  ouistiti  of  Buffon,  Hapales  Jacchus 
of  Illiger.  Cuvier. 

WIST'LY,  adv.     Earnestly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

WIS'TON-WISH,  ?i.*  A  rodent  quadruped  of  Amer- 
ica, the  prairie-dog,  which  see.  Pike. 
WIT,  v.  i.      [Sax.  witan,   Goth,  witan,  D.  weeten,  G. 
wissen,  to  know  ;  Sans.  vid.     See  Wise.] 

To  know.    This  verb  is  used  only  in  the  infini- 
tive, to  wit,  namely,  that  is  to  say.     [L.  videlicet,  i.  e. 
videre  licet.] 
WIT,  7i.  f  [Sax.  wit  or  ge-wit ;  G.  witz ;  Dan.  vid.    See 
the  verb  and  Wise.] 

1.  Primarily,  the  intellect;  the  understanding  or 
mental  powers. 

Will  puis  in  practice  what  the  isil  deviseth.  Davies. 

For  wit  and  power  their  last  endeavors  bend 

T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

2.  The  association  of  ideas  in  a  manner  natural, 
but  unusual  and  striking,  so  as  to  produce  surprise 
joined  with  pleasure.     Wit  is  defined 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.  Pope. 

Wit  consists  in  assembling,  and  pulling  together  with  quickness, 
ideas  in  which  can  be  found  resemblance  and  congruity,  by 
which  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in 
the  fancy.  Locke. 

Wit  consists  chiefly  in  joining  things  by  distant  and  fanciful 
relations,  which  surprise  us  because  they  are  unexpected. 

Karnes. 

Wit  is  a  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a  new  and 
unexpected  manner. 

4.  A  man  of  genius;  as,  the  age  of  Addison 
abounded  with  wits. 

A  toil  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit.  Young. 

5.  A  man  of  fancy  or  wit. 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe.  UEslrange. 

6.  Sense ;  judgment. 

He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.  Dryden. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind.  Shak. 

8.  Wits,  in  the  plural;  soundness  of  mind;  intellect 
not  disordered  ;  sound  mind.  No  man  in  his  wits 
would  venture  on  such  an  expedition.  Have  you  lost 
your  wits  ?    Is  he  out  of  his  witsl 

9.  Power  of  invention  ;  contrivance  ;  ingenuity. 
He  was  at  his  wits'  end.  Hooker. 

WITCH,  7t.*  [Sax.  wicca.     See  Wicked.] 

*1.  A  woman   who,   by   compact  with   the   devil, 
practices  sorcery  or  enchantment. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

3.  [Sax.  wic.]    A  winding,  sinuous  bank.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

4.  A  piece  of  conical  paper  which  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  lard,  and,  being  lighted,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  taper.     [Qu.  wick.]     [Local.] 

WITCH,  v.  t.    To  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  enchant. 

I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks.  Shak. 

WrTCH'CRAFT,   n.    [witch  and  craft.]    The  prac- 
tices  of   witches;    sorcery;    enchanlments ;   inter- 
course with  the  devil.  Bacon. 
2.  Power  more  than  natural. 


He  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  thi>  king  in  's  tongue. 


Sliak. 


WITCH'KD,  (witcht,)  pp.     Bewitched  ;  fascinated. 
WITCH'-ELM,  71.     A  kind  of  elm,  the  Ulmus  mon- 

tana,  properly  Wych-Elm.  Loudon. 

WITCH'ER-Y,  n.     Sorcery;  enchantment.     Milton. 

2.  Fascination. 
WITCH'-HA-Z-EL,  77.    The   Hamamelis  virginica,  a 

shrub  which  flowers  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves  are 

falling.  Lee.     Bigelow. 

2.  The   name   has   sometimes   been  given  to  the 

witch-elm  or  wych-elm,  the  Ulmus  montana. 
WrTCH'ING,  a.     Suited  to   enchantment   or   witch- 
craft ;  as,  the  witching  time  of  night.  Shak. 
WITCH'ING,  ppr.     Fascinating;  enchantine. 
WIT'-CRACK-ER,  7i.      [wit  and  cracker.]     One  wh< 

breaks  jests  ;  a  joker.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIT'-€RaFT,   7i.      [wit  and  craft.]      Contrivance  ; 

invention.     [Obs.]  Camden. 

WITE,  v.  t.     [Sax.  witan  ;  the  root  of  twit.] 

To  reproach  ;  to  blame.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WITE,  71.     Blame  ;  reproach.     [  Obs.] 
WlTE'LESS,  a.     Blameless.     [04?]  Spenser. 

WIT'E-NA-GE-MoTE',  n.      [Sax.   witan,  to    know, 

and  gemot,  a  meeting,  a  council.] 
A  meeting  of  wise  men ;  the  national  council  or 

legislature  of  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxons, 

before  the  conquest. 
WITH,  prep.     [Sax.  with,  near,  or  (-.gainst;   Goth,  ga- 
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withan,  to  join.  The  primary  sense  is,  to  press,  or 
to  meet,  to  unite  ;  hence,  in  composition,  it  denotes 
opposition,  as  in  withstand  and  withdraw ;  hence 
against,  Sax.  wither,  G.  wider.'] 

1.  By,  noting  cause,  instrument,  or  means.  We 
are  distressed  with  pain  ;  we  are  elevated  with  joy. 
With  study  men  become  learned  and  respectable. 
Fire  is  extinguished  with  water. 

2.  On  the  side  of;  noting  friendship  or  favor. 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  — Gen.  xxvi. 

3.  In  opposition  to;  in  competition  or  contest ;  as, 
to  struggle  with  adversity  The  champions  fought 
with  each  other  an  hour.  He  will  lie  with  any  man 
living. 

4.  Noting  comparison.  The  fact  you  mention 
compares  well  with  another  I  have  witnessed. 

5.  In  company.  The  gentlemen  traveled  with  me 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

6.  In  the  society  of.  There  is  no  living  with  such 
neighbors. 

7.  In  connection,  or  in  appendage.  He  gave  me 
the  Bible,  and  with  it  the  warmest  expressions  of  af- 
fection. 

8.  In  mutual  dealing  or  intercourse. 

1  will  buy  wWi  you,  sell  with  you.  Sliak. 

9.  Noting  confidence.  I  will  trust  you  with  the  se- 
cret. 

10.  In  partnership.  He  shares  the  profits  with  the 
other  partners.  I  will  share  with  you  the  pleasures 
and  the  pains. 

11.  Noting  connection. 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate.  Dryden. 

12.  Immediately  after. 

With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face.  DTyden. 

13.  Among.     I  left  the  assembly  with  the  last. 

Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  ancients,  a  piece  of  religious 
worship.  Rijmer. 

14.  Upon. 

Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  pagan  philoso- 
phers. AdiLison. 

15.  In  consent,  noting  parity  of  state. 

See  !    where  on  earth  the  flowery  glories  lie, 

Willi  her  they  flourished,  and  with  her  they  die.  Pope. 

With  and  by  are  closely  allied  in  many  of  their 
uses,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  rule  by  which 
their  uses  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  observed  by 
Johnson  that  with  seems  rather  to  denote  an  instru- 
ment, and  by  a  cause  ;  as,  lie  killed  an  enemy  with 
a  sword,  but  he  died  by  an  arrow.  But  this  rule  is 
not  always  observed. 

With,  in   composition,  signifies  sometimes  opposi- 
tion, privation  ;  or  separation,  departure. 
WITHAL',  (with-aul',)  adv.     [with  and  all.]     With 
the  rest;    together   with  ;"  likewise  ;    at  the   same 
time. 

If  you  choose  that,  then  1  am  votirs  withal.  Shak. 

How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 

How  terrible  in  constant  resolution  I  Sliak. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  with.    But  the  word  is 
not  elegant,  nor  much  used. 
WITH'AM-iTE,  ?!.     A   variety  of  epidote,  of  a  red 

or  yellow  color,  found  in  Scotland.  Dana. 

WITHDRAW,  v.  t.  [with  and  draw.]  To  take 
away  what  has  been  enjoyed  ;  to  take  from.  [With 
here  has  the  sense  of  contrary  ;  to  withdraw  is  to 
draw  the  contrary  way.     See  With.] 

It  is  impossible  that  God  should  withdraw  hia  presence  from  any 
thing.  Hooker. 

We  say,  to  withdraw  capital  from  a  bank  or  stock 
in  trade  ;  to  withdraw  aid  or  assistance. 

2.  To  take  back  ;  to  recall  or  retract ;  as,  to  with- 
draw charges. 

3.  To  recall ;  to  cause  to  retire  or  leave ;  to  call 
back  or  away.  France  has  withdrawn  her  troops 
from  Spain. 

WITH-DRAW,  v.  i.  To  retire  ;  to  retreat  ;  to  quit  a 
company  or  place.  We  withdrew  from  the  company 
at  ten  o'clock. 


She  from  her  husband  soft  withdrew 


Milton. 


WITHDRAWING,  ppr.    Taking   back  ;    recalling  ; 
retiring 

WITH-DRAW'ING-ROOM,  n     A  room  behind  an- 
other room  for  retirement ;  a  drawing-room. 

Mortimer. 

WITH-DRAW MENT,  j  n.    The  act  of  withdrawing  ; 

WITH-DRAW'AL,        \     the  act  of  taking  back  ;  a 
recalling.  Ch.  Obs. 

Their  icitftr/raiemcnt  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
would  lend  to  paralyze  their  exertions.  Simeon. 

WITHDRAWN',  pp  of  Withdraw.  Recalled  ;  taken 

back. 
WITHE,  (with,)  n.   [Sax.  withig  ;  Sw.  vidja  ;  G.weidc, 

a  willow  ;  L.  vitis,  vitex.] 

1.  A  willow  twig. 

2.  A  band  consisting  ot  a  twig,  or  twigs  twisted. 

K.  Charles. 
WITH'.ED,  (witht,)  a.    Bound  with  a  withe. 
WITH'ER,  v.  i.     [W.  gw'n,  dried,  withered  ;  gwizoni, 
to  wither;  Sax.  gewithcrod,  withered  ;  Ir.  fothadh.] 


1.  To  fade  ;  to  lose  its  native  freshness  ;  to  become 
sapless  ;  to  dry. 

It  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  Bpring.  —  Ezek.  xvii. 

2.  To  waste  ;  to  pine  away  ;  as  animal  bodies ; 
as,  a  withered  hand.    Matt.  xii. 

3.  To  lose  or  want  animal  moisture. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  gTave.         Dryden. 

WITH'ER,!).  t.  To  cause  to  fade  and  become  dry; 
as,  the  sun  withercth  the  grass.     James  i. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  and  decay,  for 
want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  can  not  wither  her.  .    Shak. 

WITH'ER-BAND,  n.  [withers  and  band.]  Apieceof 
iron  laid  under  a  saddle  near  a  horse's  withers,  to 
strengthen  the  bow.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH'ER-.ED,  pp.  or  a.    Faded  ;  dried  ;  shrunk. 

W1TH'ER-£D-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  with- 
ered. 

WITH'ER-ING,  ppr.    Fading  ;  becoming  dry. 

WITH'E-R-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  tending  to 
wither,  or  cause  to  shrink. 

WITH'ER-itTE,  7t.  In  mineralogy,  a  native  carbonate 
of  baryta  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Withering.  It  is 
white,  gray,  or  yellow.  Ure.     Cyc. 

WITH'ER-NAM,  n.  [Sax.  wither,  against,  and  naman, 
to  take.] 

In  law,  a  second  or  reciprocal  writ  or  distress  in 
lieu  of  a  first  distress  which  has  been  eloigned  ;  re- 
prisal. Bhickstone. 

WITH'ERS,  n.  [This  seems  to  signify  a  joining, 
from  the  root  of  with?] 

The  juncture  of  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  horse,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck.  Far.  Diet. 

WITH'ER-WRUNG,  (-rung,)  a.  Injured  or  hurt  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse.  Cyc. 

WITHHELD',  pret.  and  pp.  of  Withhold. 

WITH'HoLD',  v.  t.i  prct.  and  pp.  Withheld,  [with 
and  hold.] 

1.  To  hold  back  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  keep  from  ac- 
tion. 

Withhold  —  your  hasty  hand.  Spenser. 

If  our  passions  may  be  withheld.  Kclllewell. 

2.  To  retain  ;  to  keep  back  ;  not  to  grant ;  as,  to 
withhold  assent  to  a  proposition.  The  sun  does  not 
withhold  his  light. 

WITH-H6LD'.EN,)>p.  The  old  participle  of  With- 
hold ;  now  obsolete.     We  use  Withheld. 

WiTH-HoLD'ER,  n.     One  that  withholds. 

WITH-HoLD'ING,  ppr.  Holding  back;  restraining; 
retaining  ;  not  granting. 

WITH-HoLD'MENT,  «.     Act  of  withholding. 

W1TH-IN',  prep.     [Sax.  withinnan.] 

1.  In  the  inner  part ;  as,  the  space  within  the  walls 
of  a  house;  a  man  contented  and  happy  within  him- 
self. Tillotson. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of;  not  beyond  ;  used 
of  place  and  time.  The  object  is  within  my  sight ; 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation  ;  with- 
in a  month  or  a  year. 

3.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself.  Locke. 

4.  In  the  compass  ol       ot  longer  ago  than. 

Within  these  five  hours  'lartings  lived 

Untainted.  Sliak. 

5.  Not  later  than  ;  as,  within  five  days  from  this 
time,  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

6.  In  the  reach  of. 

Both  he  and  she  are  still  wiOiin  my  power.  Dryden. 

7.  Not  exceeding.  Keep  your  expenses  within 
your  income. 

8.  In  the  heart  or  confidence  of.     [Inelegant.] 

9.  In  the  house  ;  in  any  inclosure.  South. 
WITHIN',  adv.    In  the  inner  part ;  inwardly  ;  inter- 
nally. 

The  wound  festers  within.  Carew. 

2.  In  the  mind. 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.  Dryden. 

WITH-IN'SIDE,  adv.     [within  and  side.]    In  the  in- 
ner parts.     [Bad.]  Sharp. 
WITH-OUT',  prep.     [Sax.  withutan  ;  with  and  out.] 

1.  Not  with  ;  as,  without  success. 

2.  In  a  state  of  destitution  o   absence  from. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  witliout  thee.  Taller. 

3.  In  a  state  of  not  having,  rr  of  destitution.  How 
many  live  all  their  life'  without  virtue,  and  witltout 
peace  of  conscience  ! 

4.  Beyond  ;  not  within. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  without  our  reach. 

Burnet. 

5.  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  ot. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms  from  the  French  oiust  end  in  our  destruction. 
Addison. 

6.  Independent  of ;  not  by  the  use  of.  Men  like 
to  live  without  labor. 

Wise  men  will  do  it  witliout  s  law.  Bacon. 

7.  On  the  outside  of;  as,  without  the  gate  ;  without 
doors. 

8.  With  exemption  from.  That  event  can  not 
happen  without  great  damage  to  our  interests. 


9.  Unless  ;  except. 

Without,  when  it  precedes  a  sentence  or  member 
of  a  sentence,  has  oeen  called  a  conjunction.  This 
is  a  mistake.  "  You  will  not  enjoy  health,  without 
you  use  much  exercise."  In  this  sentence,  withrnt 
is  a  preposition  still,  but  followed  by  a  member  ol  a 
sentence,  instead  of  a  single  noun.  It  has  no  prop- 
erty of  a  connective  or  conjunction,  and  does  not 
fall  within  the  definitijn.  You  will  not  enjoy  health, 
this  fact  following  being  removed,  or  not  taking 
place  ;  you  use  exercise.  This  use  of  without  is  nearly 
superseded  by  unless  and  except,  among  good  writers 
and  speakers  ;  but  is  common  in  populai  discourse 
or  parlance. 
WITH-OUT',  adv.  Not  on  the  inside  ;  not  wnnin. 
These  were  from  without  the  growing  miseries.  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 

3.  Externally  ;  not  in  the  mind. 

Witliout  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  — 2  Cor.  vii. 

WITH-OUT'jEN,  for  Witkoutan,  the  Saxon  word, 
is  obsolete.  Spenser. 

WITII-STAND'-,  v.  t.  [with  and  stand.  See  Stand.] 
To  oppose  ;  to  resist,  either  with  physical  or  moral 
force  ;  as,  to  withstand  the  attack  of  troops  ;  to  with- 
stand eloquence  or  arguments. 

When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  his  far*. 
Gal.  ii. 

WITH-STAND'ER,  n.  One  that  opposes  ;  an  oppo- 
nent ;  a  resisting  power.  Raich. 

WITH-STAND'ING,  ppr.  Opposing  ;  making  resist- 
ance. 

WITHSTOOD',  pp.     Opposed  ;  resisted. 

WITH'-VINE,   j  n.    A  local  name  for  the  couch  grass. 

WITH'-WINE,  j  Cyc. 

WITII'WIND,  n.     A  plant.     [L.  convolvulus.] 

WITH'Y,  «.     [Sax.  withig.] 

1.  A  large  species  of  willow.  Cyc. 

2.  A  withe.  Cook's  Voyage. 
WITH'Y,  a.    Made  of  withes  ;  like  a  withe  ;   flexible 

and  tough. 

WIT'LESS,  a.  [wit  and  Jess.]  Destitute  of  wit  or 
understanding;  inconsiderate;  wanting  thought; 
as,  a  witless  swain  ;  witless  youth.  Philips. 

2.  Indiscreet;  not  under  the  guidance  o.  judg- 
ment ;  as,  witless  bravery.  Shak. 

WIT'LESS-LY,  adv  Without  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. 

WIT'LESS-NESS,  n.     Want  of  judgment.     Sandys. 

WIT'LING,  n.  [dim.  from  wit.]  A  person  who  has 
little  wit  or  understanding  ;  a  pretender  to  wit  or 
smartness. 

A  beau  and  willing  perished  in  the  throng.  Pope. 

WIT'NESS,  n.     [Sax.  witnesse,  from  witan,  to  know.] 

1.  Testimony  ;  attestation  of  a  fact  or  event. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  — John  v. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence  or  proof 

Lahan  said,  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and  thee  this  dav. 

—  Gen.  xxxi. 

3.  A  person  who  knows  or  sees  any  thing ;  one 
personally  present;  as,  he  was  witness;  he  was  an 
eye-witness.     1  Pet.  v. 

Upon  mv  looking  round,  I  was  icitness  to  appearances  which 
filled  me  with  melancholy  and  regret,    nob.  Hall.  2,  343. 

4.  One  who  sees  the  execution  of  an  instrument, 
and  subscribes  it  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  its 
authenticity  by  his  testimony. 

5.  One  who  gives  testimony  ;  as,  the  witnesses  in 
court  agreed  in  all  essential  facts. 

With  a  witness ;  effectually  ;  to  a  great  degree ; 
with  great  force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a  tes- 
timony behind.  He  struck  with  a  witness.  [Not 
elegant.] 
WIT'NESS,  v.  t.  To  see  or  know  by  personal  pres- 
ence. I  witnessed  the  ceremonies  in  New  York,  with 
which  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  was  cele- 
brated in  1788.  N.  W. 
Every  one  has  witnessed  the  effects  of  the  voltaic  fluid. 

Good,  Led.  x. 
General  Washington  did  not  live    to  witness  the  restoration  of 

peace.  Marshall. 

■This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  incalculable  calamities  and  hor- 
rors we  must  expect,  should  wo  ever  wilruss  the  triumphs 
of  modern  infidelity.  Rob.  Hall. 

We  have  witnessed  all  the  varieties  molded    to  such  a  perlect 

accommodation.  Brhlg.  Treatise. 

Angels,  that  make  thy  church  their  care, 
Shall  witness  my  devotion  there.  Watts,  Ps.  133. 

We  have  lived  to  witness  that  surprising  paradox. 

Hannah  More. 

2.  To  attest ;  to  give  testimony  to ;  to  testify  to 
something. 

Behold  bow  many  things  they  witness  against  thee.  —  Mark  xv. 

3.  To  see  the  execution  of  an  instrument,  and 
subscribe  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its  authen- 
ticity ;  as,  to  witness  a  bond  or  a  deed. 

In  the  imperative  mode,  see,  in  evidence  or  proof; 
as,  witness  the  habeas  corpus,  the  independence  of 
judges,  &c.  .Imes,  429. 

WIT'NESS,  v.  i.    To  bear  testimony. 

The  men  of  Belial  leilncsscd  against  him,  even  against  Naloth. 

—  1  Kings  xxi. 
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2.  To  give  evidence. 

Tfl  shew  of  their  countenance  doth  witness  against  them.  — 
U.  iii. 

WIT'NESS-ED,  (wit'nest,)  pp.  Seen  in  person ;  tes- 
tified ;  subscribed  by  persons  present ;  as,  a  deed 
witnessed  by  two  persons. 

WIT'NESS-ING,  ppr.  Seeing  in  person  ;  bearing  tes- 
timony ;  giving  evidence. 

WIT'-SNAP-PER,  ?!.  [wit  and  snap.]  One  who  af- 
fects repartee.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WIT'-STARV-£D,  a.  Barren  of  wit;  destitute  of 
genius.  Examiner. 

WIT'TED,  a.  Having  wit  or  understanding  ;  as,  a 
quick-witted  boy. 

WIT'TI-CISJI,  n.  [from  wit.]  A  sentence  or  phrase 
which  is  affectedly  witty ;  a  low  kind  of  wit. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms ;  all 
which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse.         Addison. 

WIT'TI-LY,  adv.     [from  wit]     With  wit;   with  a 
delicate  turn  or  phrase,  or  with  an  ingenious  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  Sidney. 
2.  Ingeniously  ;  cunningly  ;  artfully 

Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives.  Dryden. 

WIT'TI-NESS,  71.  [from  witty.]  The  quality  of 
being  witty.  Spenser. 

WIT'TING-LY,  adv.  [See  Wit.]  Knowingly  ;  with 
knowledge;  by  design. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  world.    More. 

WIT'TOL,  n.     [Sax.,  from  witan,  to  know.] 

A  man  who  knows  his  wife's  infidelity  and  sub- 
mits to  it ;  a  tame  cuckold.  Shak. 

WIT'TOL-LY,  adv.     Like  a  tame  cuckold.       Shak. 

WIT'TY,  a.  [from  wit.]  Possessed  of  wit;  full  of 
wit ;  as,  a  witty  poet. 

2.  Judicious;  ingenious  ;  inventive. 

3.  Sarcastic;  full  of  taunts. 
Honeycomb  was  unmercifully  witty  upon  the  women. 

Spectator. 

WIT'WALL,  n.    A  bird,  the  golden  oriole  ;  also,  the 

great  spotted  woodpecker.  P.  Cyc. 

WIT'-WORM,  (wurm,)n.    [wit  and  worm.]     One  that 

feeds  on  wit.     [JVot  in  usc.\  B.  Junson. 

WIVE,  v.  i.     [from  wife.]     To  marry.     [Not  in  use.] 

WIVE,  v.  t.     To  match  to  a  wife.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife.     [Not  m  use.]  Shak. 

WIVE'HOOD,  7t.     Behavior  becoming  a  wife.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
[It  should  be  Wifehood.] 
WIVE'LESS,  a.    Not  having  a  wife. 

[It  should  be  Wifeless.] 
WIVE'LY,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  wife.  Sidney. 

[It  should  be  Wifely-.] 
WIV'ER,      I    7t.    A  kind  of  heraldic  dragon. 
WTV'ERN,   j  Thynne 

WIVES,  pi.  of  Wife. 

WIZ'ARD,  7t.  [from  wise.]  A  conjurer ;  an  en- 
chanter ;  a  sorcerer.    Lev.  xx 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught.  Dryden. 

WIZ'ARD,  a.     Enchanting;  charming.  Collins. 

2.   Haunted  by  wizards.  Milton. 

WIZ'-EN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  wisnian,  weosnian.] 

To  wither  ;  to  dry.     [Local.] 
WO  AD,  7i.     [Sax.   wad  or  wand;    G,  waid,  weid ;  D. 
weede  ;  Fr.  guede  ;  It.  guado.     Qu.  weed.] 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Isatis,  formerly  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  dyers,  but  now  chiefly  superseded  by  in- 
digo. The  woad  blue  is  a  very  deep  blue,  and  is  the 
base  of  many  other  colors  or  shades  of  color.  Woad 
is  first  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  made  into  balls. 
It  grows  wild  in  France,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  Cyc. 

WoAD'-MILL,  7i.    A  mill  for  bruising  and  preparing 

woad. 
Wo'DEN,  n.     An  Anglo-Saxon  deity,   supposed   to 
correspond  to  Mercury  of  the  ancients,  from  whom 
Wednesday  derives  its  name.  Brande. 

WoE,  71.  [Sax.  wa;  L.  vm;  Gr.  ovat ;  W.gwae;  G. 
wch  ;  D.  wee  ;  Sw.  ve.] 

1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  a  heavy  calamity. 

One  woe  is  past;  and  behold  there  come  two  woes  more  here- 
after.—  Rev.  ix. 
They  weep  each  other's  woe.  Pope. 

2.  A  curse. 

Can  there  be  a  woe  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of  vengeance  equal 
to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice  ?  Soudt. 

3.  Woe  is  used  in  denunciation,  and  in  exclama- 
tions of  sorrow. 

Woe  is  me  ;  for  I  am  undone.  —  Is.  vi. 
This  is  properly  the  Saxon  dative,  "  woe  is  to  me." 
"  Woe  worth  the  day."     This  is  also  the  dative ; 
woe  be  to  the  day  ;  Sax.  wurthan,  wcorthan,  or  wyr 
than,  to  be,  to  become. 

Woe  is  a  noun,  and  if  used  as  an  adjective,  it  is 
improperly  used.  "  Woe  to  you  that  are  rich." 
"  Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh  ;  " 
that  is,  misery,  calamity,  be  or  will  be  to  him. 
WoE'-BE-GONE,  (-gawn,)  a.  [woe,  be,  and  gone.] 
Overwhelmed  with  woe ;  immersed  in  grief  and  sor- 
row. 

So  voe-begone  was  he  with  pains  of  love.'  Fairfax. 


n.    Misery ;  calamity. 


WOE'FUL,  j  a.    Sorrowful;  distressed   with  grief  or 
Wo'FjJL,     j      calamity;  afflicted. 

How  many  woeful  widows  ieft  to  bow 

To  sad  disgrace  1  Daniel. 

2.  Sorrowful  ;     mournful  ;    full   of   distress  ;    as, 
woeful  day.    Jer.  xvii. 

3.  Bringing  calamity,  distress,  or  affliction  ;  as,  a 
woeful  event ;  woeful  want. 

4.  Wretched ;  paltry. 

What  woeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  I  Pope. 

WoE'FIJL-LY,  )  adv.    Sorrowfully  ;   mournfully ;   in 
Wo'FJJL-LY,     j      a  distressing  manner. 

2.  Wretchedly  ;  extremely  ;  as,  he  will  be  woefully 

deceived. 
WoE'FJJL-NESS, 
WO'FUL-NESS, 
WoE'-SHaK-jEN,  'a.    Shaken  by  woe. 
WoE'SOME,  (wo'sum,)  a.     Woeful.     [Not  in  use.] 

Langhorne. 
WOFT,  for  Waft.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

WoLD,  in  Saxon,  is  the  same  as  Wald  and  Weald,  a 

wood,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  lawn  or  plain.     Wald 

signifies,  also,  power,  dominion,  from  waldan,  to  rule. 

These  words  occur  in  names. 
WOLF,  (wulf,)  7i.*  [Sax.  wulf;  G.  and  D.  wolf;  Sw. 

ulf;   Dan.  ulv ;  Russ.   volk  ;   L.   vulpes,  a  fox,  the 

same  word  differently  applied.    The  Gr.  is  aAcurrr/J.] 
*1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Canis,  a  beast  of  prey 

that  kills  sheep  and  other  small  domestic  animals; 

called  sometimes  the  Wild  Dog.    The  wolf  is  crafty, 

greedy,  and  ravenous. 

2.  A  small  white  worm  or  maggot,  which  infests 
granaries.  Cyc 

3.  An  eating  ulcer.  Brown. 
WOLF'-DOG,  71.     A  dog  of  a  large  breed,  kept  to 

guard  sheep.  Ticket. 

2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog  and 
a  wolf.  Johnson. 

WOLF'-FISH,  7i.*  A  fish,  the  Anarrhichas  lupus  of 
Linnaeus ;  a  fierce,  voracious  fish  of  the  northern 
seas.  This  fish  is  called  also  Sea-Cat,  Cat-Fish, 
and  Sea-Wolf.  Jardinc's  Nat.  Lib. 

WOLF'ISH,  a.  Like  a  wolf ;  having  the  qualities  or 
form  of  a  wolf;  as,  a  wolfish  visage  ;  wolfish  designs. 

Shak. 

WOLF'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  wolfish  manner.    Borrow. 

WdLF'-NET,  7i.  A  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing, 
which  takes  great  numbers.  Cyc. 

WOL'FRAM,  71.  In  mineralogy,  an  ore  of  tungsten. 
Its  color  is  generally  a  brownish  or  grayish  black. 
It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized,  and  in  concen- 
tric, lamellar  concretions.  Cyc 

WOLF'S'-BANE,  7i.    A  poisonous  plant  of  the  genus 
Aconitum  ;  aconite. 
2.  The  winter  aconite,  or  Helleborus  hycmalis. 

Lee. 

WOLF'S'-GLAW,  n.  A  cryptogamous  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Lycopodium,  or  clubmoss  kind.  Lee. 

WOLF'S'-MILK,  7i.     An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

WOLF'S'-PeACH,  ti.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sola- 
num,  (Lycopersicum  esculentum ;)  the  tomato  or 
love-apple. 

WOL'LAS-TON-ITE,  n.  from  Dr.  Wpllaston.]  A 
variety  of  tabular  spar.  Dana. 

WOL-VER-kNE',  I  71.     A   carnivorous  mammal,  the 

WOL-VER-INE',  \  Gulu  Luscus,  a  quadruped  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  some- 
times called  Quick-Hatch,  and  Hudson's-Bav 
Bear. 

WOL-VER-INE',  n.  A  cant  term  given  to  an  inhab- 
itant of  Michigan. 

WOL'VISH,  o.    More  properly  Wolfish,  which  see. 

W6M'AN,  71.;  pi.  Women.  [A  compound  of  toomb 
and  man.  It  is  the  same  word  as  L.  fcemina ;  the 
Latins  writing  /  for  w.  The  plural,  as  written, 
seems  to  be  womb-7nen.  But  we  pronounce  it  wimen, 
and  so  it  ought  to  be  written,  for  it  is  from  the  Saxon 
wifman,  wife-man.] 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race,  grown  to  adult 
years. 

And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  the  man,  made 
he  a  woman. — Gen.  ii. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible.  Shak. 

We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by  having  been 
too  wilting  to  set  their  beauty  to  show.  Rambler. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nations  that  the  women  ornament 
themselves  more  than  the  men  ;  that  wherever  found,  they 
are  the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings, 
incliued  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest. 

Ledyard. 

2.  A  female  attendant  or  servant  Shak. 
WOM'AN,  v.  t.  To  make  pliant.  Shak. 
WOM'AN-£D,   a.      Accompanied  or  united  with    a 

woman.     [Not  used.]  Shak. 

WOM'AN-HaT-ER,  n.  [woman  and  hater.]  One 
who  has  an  aversion  to  the  female  sex.       Smift. 

WOM'AN-HOOD,  n.  [woman  and  hood.]  The  state, 
character,  or  "collective  qualities  of  a  woman. 

Spenser. 

WOM'AN-IZE,  tj.  t.  To  make  effeminate.  [Not 
used,] 

WOM'AN-ISH,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  woman  ;  feminine;  as,  womanish  hab- 
its ;  womanish  tears;  a  womanish  voice. 

Dryden.     Shale 


WOM'AN-KlND,  71.     [woman  and  kind.]    The  female 

sex ;  the  race  of  females  of  the  human  kind. 

Addison. 
WOM'AN-LTKE,  o.    Like  a  woman. 
WOM'AN-LY,   a.    Becoming  a  woman  ;    feminine ; 

as,  womanly  behavior.  ArbuthnoU 

A  blushing,  womanly  discovering  grace.  Donne. 

WOM'AN-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  woman. 
WOMB,  (woora,)  71.     [Sax.  wamb  ;  Goth,  wamba ;  Sw. 

v'dmb;    Dan.  7)0771;    Scot,  wame;    G.  wampe,  belly,  a 

dewlap  ;  D.  warn.] 

1.  The  uterus  of  a  female  ;  that  part  where  the 
young  of  an  animal  is  conceived  and  nourished  till 
its  birth.  Cyc 

2.  The  place  where  any  thing  is  produced. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  large  or  deep  cavity.  Addison. 
Womb   of  Vte  morning;    in   Scripture,  the  clouds, 

which  distill  dew  ;  supposed  to  be  emblematic  of 
the  church  bringing  forth  multitudes  to  Christ. 
Ps.  ex. 

WOMB,  v.  t.  To  inclose  ;  to  breed  in  secret.  [Not  in 
use.]  Shak. 

WOM'BAT,  71.*  A  marsupiate  mammal,  the  Phas- 
colomys  Wombat,  of  the  opossum  family.  It  is 
all.  in  t  the  size  of  the  badger.  It  inhabits  New  Hol- 
land. 

WOMB'Y,  (woom'y,)  a.    Capacious.     [Not  in  use.] 

Shak. 

WOM'EN,  (wim'en,)  7!.;  pi.  of  Woman.  But  it  is 
supposed  the  word  we  pronounce  is  from  Sax.  wif- 
man, and  therefore  should  be  written  Wimen. 

WON,  (wun,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Win  ;  as,  victories  won. 

WON,  (wun,)   )v.  i.      [Sax.  wunian  ;   G.  wohnen;  D. 

WoNE,  j      woonen,  to  dwell,  to  continue  ;  Ir. 

fanaim.] 

To  dwell ;  to  abide.  [Obs.]  Its  participle  is  re- 
tained in  wont,  that  is,  waned.  Milton. 

WON,  (wun,)  71.     A  dwelling.     [Oos.]  Spenser. 

WON'DER,  (wun'der,)  ti.  [Sax.  wunder;  G.  wander; 
D.  wonder;  Sw.  and  Dan.  under ;  qu.  Gr.  (jiatvoi,  to 
show  ;  and  hence  a  sight ;  or  from  the  root  of  Sp. 
espanlo,  a  panic] 

1.  That  emotion  which  is  excited  by  novelty,  or 
the  presentation  to  the  sight  or  mind  of  something 
new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraordinary,  or  not 
well  understood  ;  something  that  arrests  the  at- 
tention by  its  novelty,  grandeur,  or  inexplicable- 
ness.  Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement.  It  differs  from  admi- 
ration in  not  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
love,  esteem,  or  approbation,  nor  directed  to  persons. 
But  wonder  sometimes  is  nearly  allied  to  astonish- 
ment, and  the  exact  extent  of  the  meaning  of  such 
words  can  hardly  be  graduated. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement.  —  Acts  iii. 
Wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance.  Johnson. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder ;  that  which  excites  surprise ; 
a  strange  thing;  a  prodigy. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders. 

Bacon. 
I  am  as  a  wonder  to  many.  — Ps.  Ixxi. 

3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  surprise. 

Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues.  Milton. 

4.  A  miracle.     Exod.  iii. 

Wonders  of  the  world.  The  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  were  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  mausoleum 
erected  by  Artemisia,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus,  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  the  Pharos  or  watchtower  of  Alexandria. 
WON'DER,  (wun'der,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  wundrian.] 

To  be  affected  by  surprise  or  admiration. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  these  diminu- 
tive mortals.  Swift. 

We  cease  to  wonder  at  what  we  understand.  Johnson. 

WON'DER-ER,  71.     One  who  wonders. 
WON'DER-FUL.,  a.-f-   Adapted  to  excite  wonder  or 
admiration  ;  exciting  surprise  ;  strange  ;  astonishing. 
Job  xlii. 
WON'DER-FJJL-LY,  adv.      In  a  manner  to  excite 
wonder  or  surprise. 

I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  — 
Ps.  exxxix. 

WCN'DER-FUL-NESS,  71.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing wonderful.  Sidney. 

WON'DER-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Indulging  or  feeling  won- 
der.    Gm.  xxiv.     Luke  xxiv. 

WON'DER-ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  wondering  manner. 

WON'DER-MENT,  71.  Surprise;  astonishment;  a 
wonderful  appearance.     [Vulgar.] 

WON'DER-STRUCK,  a.  [wonder  and  struck.]  Struck 
with  wonder,  admiration,  and  surprise.       Dryden. 

WON'DER-WORK'ING,  (-wurk'ing,)  a.  Doing  won- 
ders or  surprising  things. 

WON'DROUS,  a.    Admirable;    marvelous;   such  as 
may  excite  surprise  and  astonishment ;  strange. 
That  1  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of  all 
thy  woiidrous  works.  — Ps.  xxvi. 

WON'DROUS,  adv.  In  a  wonderful  or  surprising  de- 
gree ;  as,  a  place  wondrous  deep ;  you  are  wondrous 
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fair;  wondrous  fond  of  peace.  Tlicse  phrases  of 
Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  are  admissible  only  in 
the  udicrous  and  burlesque  style. 

WON'DROUS-LY,  ado.  In  a  strange  or  wonderful 
manner  or  degree. 

Chloe  complains,  and  wondrously  's  aggrieved.        danviUe. 

WON'T,  a  contraction  of  woll  not,  that  is,  will  not. 

WONT,  (wuiit,)  a.  [  Wont  is  strictly  the  participle  pas- 
sive of  won,  wonc  ;  Sax.  wunian,  to  dwell,  to  remain, 
to  endure,  to  exist,  to  consist ;  G.  wohnen,  D.  woonen. 
But  the  D.  has  wennen,  Sw.  vania,  Dan.  vcenner,  to 
accustom;  Ir.fanaim,  to  remain.  In  English,  the 
verb  is  obsolete  ;  but  we  retain  the  participle  in  use, 
and  form  it  into  a  verb.     See  the  verb.] 

Accustomed  ;  habituated  ;  using  or  doing  custom- 
arily. 

If  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn.  —  Ex.  xxi. 
They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  time,  saying. — 2  Sam.  xx. 
See  Matt,  xxvii.  15.     Luke  xxii.  39. 

WONT,  (vvunt,)  n.    Custom  ;  habit ;  use.  [Obs.] 

Sidney.  Hooker. 

WONT,  (wunt,)  v.  i.  To  be  accustomed  or  habitu- 
ated ;  to  he  used. 

A  yearly  solpmn  feast  she  wont  to  make.  Spenser. 

Wherewith  lie  wont  to  soar  so  high.      [Obs.]  Waller. 

WONT'ED,  (vvunt'ed,)  pp.  or  a.    Accustomed;  used. 

Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

2.  Accustomed  ;  made  familiar  by  use. 

She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  would  not  remove. 

U  Estrange. 

WONT'ED-NESS,  (wunt'ed-,)  n.  The  state  of  being 
accustomed.  King  Charles. 

WONT'LESS,  (wunt'less,)  a.  Unaccustomed  ;  un- 
used.    [OAs.]  Spenser. 

WOO,  v.  t.     [Sax.  wo/ran,  whence  awogod,  wooed.] 

1.  To  court;  to  solicit  in  love. 

My  proud  rival  wooes 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed.  Philips. 

Each,  like  the  Grecian  artist,  wooes 
The  image  he  himself  has  wrought.  Prior. 

2.  To  court  solicitously  ;  to  invite  witli  importunity. 

Thee,  chantress,  oil  the  wuods  among, 

I  woo  to  heaf  thy  even  song.  ATI/ton. 

WOO,  v.  i.    To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

WOOD,  a.     [Sax.  mod.] 

Mad  ;  furious.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WOOD,  n.     [Sax.  wuda,  wudu  ;  I),  xooud  ;  W.  gwyz.] 

L  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees  ;  a  forest. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees  ;  the  hard  substance 
which  composes  the  body  of  a  tree  and  its  branches, 
antl  which  is  covered  by  the  bark. 

3.  Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  the  fire.  Wood  is  yet 
the  principal  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Timber  ;  trees  cut  for  architectural  purposes. 

5.  An  idol.     Hab.  ii. 

WOOD,  v  i.    To  supply  or  get  supplies  of  wood. 

WOOD'-A-NEM'O-NE,  n.  A  plant,  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa.     [See  Anemone.] 

WOOD'-aNT,  n.  [wood  and  ant.]  A  large  ant  living 
in  society  in  woods  and  forests,  and  constructing 
large  nests.  E.  C.  Herrick. 

WOOD'-ASH-ES,  re.  pi.  [wood  and  ashes.]  The  re- 
mains of  burnt  wood  or  plants. 

[This  word  is  used  in  England  to  distinguish 
these  ashes  from  the  remains  of  coal.  In  the  United 
States,  where  wood  chiefly  is  burnt,  the  people  usu- 
ally say  simply  ashes.  But  as  coal  becomes  more 
used,  the  English  distinction  will  be  necessary.] 

WOOD'BIND,  j  it.      A   name    given   to   the    lioney- 

WdOD'RINE,  j  suckle,  a  species  of  Caprifolium 
or  Lonicefa.  Lee. 

WOOD'-BOUND,  a.  [wood  and  bound.]  Encum- 
bered with  tall,  woody  hedgerows. 

WOOD'CIIAT,  n.  A  species  of  butcher-bird  or 
shrike,  Lanius  rufus.  Jardine. 

WOOD'CHUOK,  it.  [wood  and  Persian  ehuk,  a  hog. 
See  Chuk.] 

In  JVrir  England,  the  popular  name  of  a  rodent 
mammal,  i  species  of  the  Marmot  tribe  of  animals, 
the  Arctoinys  monax.  The  ground  hog.  It  burrows 
and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

WOOD'CHOIR,  (-kwlre,)  n.     Songsters  in  a  wood. 

WOOD'-CoAL,  n.  [wood  and  coal.]  Charcoal ;  also, 
lignite  or  brown  coal. 

WOOD'COC'K,  re.*  [wood  and  cock.]  A  bird  of  the 
gents  Scolopax  of  Linnaeus,  allied  to  the  snipes,  but 
with  a  more  robust  bill.  Two  species  are  known  by 
this  name,  and  these  are  widely  distributed.  Their 
flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  Jfutiall.    Jardine. 

WOOD'COCK  SHELL,  n.  A  name  given  by  Eng- 
lish naturalists  to  the  shells  of  certain  mollusks  of 
the  genus  Murex,  which  have  a  very  long  tube  with 
or  without  spines.  Rees'.i  Cyc.     P.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-CRAFT,  n.  Skill  and  practice  in  shooting 
and  other  sports  in  the  woods. 

WOOD'-CUT,  re.     An  engraving  on  wood. 

W(56D'-eUT-TER,  n.     A  person  who  cuts  wood. 

WOOD'-CUT-TING,  a.     Cutting  wood. 

WOOD'-eUT-TING,  it.  The  act  or  employment  of 
cutting  wood. 
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WOOD'-DRINK,  n.  [wood  and  drink.]  A  decoction 
or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods. 

WOOD'-ECH'O,  (-ek'o,)  n.    An  echo  from  the  wood. 

WOOD'ED,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood  :  as, 
hind  wooded  and  watered.  Jirbuthnot. 

WOOD'EN,  a.  [from  wood.]  Made  of  wood  ;  con- 
sisting of  wood  ;  as,  a  wooden  box  ;  a  wooden  leg  ;  a 
wooden  horse. 

2.  Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

When  a  bold  man  is  put  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a_  very 
wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

WOOD'-EN-GRaV'ING,  n.  Xylography  ;  the  act  or 
art' of  engraving  on  wood,  or  of  cutting  figures  of 
natural  objects  on  wood.  Cyc. 

2.  An  engraving  on  wood. 

WOOD'-FRET-TER,  n.  [wood  and  fret.]  An  insect 
or  worm  that  eats  wood.  Jlinsworth. 

WQOD'-HoLE,  n.  [wood  and  hole.]  A  place  where 
wood  is  laid  up.  Philips. 

WOOD'-HOUSE,  n.  [wood  and  house.]  A  bouse  or 
shed  in  which  wood  is  deposited  and  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  United  States. 

WOOD'ING,  ppr.    Getting  or  supplying  with  wood. 

Washington. 

WQQD'-LAND,  re.  [wood  and  land.]  Land  covered 
with  wood,  or  land  on  which  trees  are  suffered  to 
grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber.  America. 

2.  In  England,  a  soil  which,  from  its  humidity  and 
color,  resembles  the  soil  in  woods.  Cyc. 

WOOD'LARK,  re.  [wood  and  lark.]  A  bird,  a  species 
of  lark,  the  Alauda  arborea,  which,  like  the  sky- 
lark, utters  its  notes  while  on  the  wing. 

Jardine's  Nat.  Lib. 

WOOD'-LXY-ER,  re.  [wood  and  layer.]  A  young 
oak  or  other  timber-plant,  laid  down  in  a  hedge 
among  the  white  thorn  or  other  plants  used  in 
hedges.  Cyc. 

WOOD'LESS,  a.     Destitute  of  wood.  Mitford. 

WOOD'LESS-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  destitute  of 
wood. 

WOOD'-LOCK,  it.  [wood  and  lock.]  In  ship-building, 
a  piece  of  elm,  close  fitted  and  sheathed  with  cop- 
per, in  the  throating  or  score  of  the  pintle,  to  keep 
the  rudder  from  rising.  Cyc. 

WOOD'-LOUSE,  re.  [wood  and  louse.]  An  insect, 
the'  milleped.  Diet.  JSTat.  Hist. 

WOOD'MAN,  re.  [wood  and  man.]  A  forest  officer, 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  king's  wood. 

England. 

2.  A  sportsman  ;  a  hunter.  Milton.    Pope. 

3.  One  who  cuts  down  trees. 
WOOD'-MEIL,  re.     A  coarse,  hairy  stuff  made  of  Ice- 
land wool,  used  to  line  the  ports  of  ships  of  war. 

Cyc. 

WOOD'-MITE,  n.  [wood  and  mite.]  A  small  insect 
found  in  old  wood. 

WOOD'-MON"GER,  (-mung'ger,)  it.  [wood  and  mon- 
ger.]    A  wood-seller. 

WOOD'-MoTE,  re.  [wood  and  mote.]  In  England, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  forest  court ;  now  the  court 
of  attachment.  Ci/c. 

WOOD'NESS,  71.    Anger;  madness  ;  rage.     [Obs.] 

Fisher. 

WOOD'-NIGHT'SHADE,  re.  A  plant,  Solanum  Dul- 
camara :  woody  nightshade. 

WOOD'-NoTE,  re.     [wood  and  note]     Wild  music. 

Or  sweetest  Shaksp^are,  fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

WOOD'-NYMPH,  (-nimf,)  re.  [wood  and  nymph.]  A 
fabled  godtless  of  the  woods  ;  a  dryad. 

The  wood-nymphs  decked  with  daisies  trim  Alilton. 

WOOD'-OF'FER-ING,  re.  Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
Mli.  x. 

WQQD'-o-PAL,  re.  A  striped  variety  of  coarse  opal, 
having  some  resemblance  to  wood.  Dana. 

WOOD'PECK-ER,  re.  [wood  and  peck.]  A  name  of 
numerous  species  of  scansorial  birds,  of  the  genus 
Picas,  which  have  strong  bills,  and  peck  holes  in  the 
wood  or  bark  of  trees,  in  pursuit  of  insects. 

WOOD'-PIG'EON,  (-pid'jun,)  re.  [wood  and  pigeon.] 
The  ring-dove,  (Columba  palumbus.)     Ed.  Encyc. 

WOOD'-PO'CE-RON,  re.  [wood  and  puceron.]  A 
small  insect  of  a  grayish  color,  having  two  hollow 
horns  on  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  It  resembles 
the  puceron  of  the  alder,  but  it  penetrates  into  the 
wood.  Ci/c. 

WOOD'REEYE,  re.  [wood  and  reeve.]  In  England, 
the  steward  or  overseer  of  a  wood. 

WOOD'-ROCK,  re.     A  compact  variety  of  asbestos. 

Dana. 

WOOD'-ROOF,  (  re.     [wood  and  roof  or  ruff.  ]     A  plant 

WOOD'-RUFF,  (      of  the  genus  Asperula.  Loudon. 

VVOOD'-SaGB,  n.  [wood  and  sage.]  A  plant  found 
in  woods,  Teucrium  scorodonia,  having  the  smell  of 
garlic.  Loudon. 

WOOD'-SaRE,  re.     A  kind  of  froth  seen  on  herbs. 

Bacon. 

WOOD'-SCREW,  re.  The  ordinary  screw  made  of 
iron,  for  uniting  pieces  of  wood. 

WOOD'-SeRE,  re.  The  time  when  there  is  no  sap  in 
a  tree.  Tussttr. 

WOOD'-SHOCK,  re.  The  wejack,  a  quadruped  of 
the  weasel  kind  in  North  America.     It  is  the  Mus- 
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tela  Canadensis  of  Linnanis,  a  digitigrade  carnivo- 
rous mammal,  sometimes  called  Pekan,  Otchock, 
Fisher  Weasel,  etc.  It  is  found  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

WOOD'-SOOT,  re.  [wood  and  soot.]  Soot  from  burnt 
wood,  which  has  been  found  useful  as  a  manure. 

Cyc. 

WOOD'-SOR-REL,  re.  [wood  and  sorrel.]  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Oxalis,  having  an  acid  taste.  Lee. 

WQOD'-SPTTE,  re.  [wood  and  spite,]  A  name  given 
in  some  parts  of  England  to  the  green  woodpecker. 

WOQD'-SToNE,  re.  A  striped  variety  of  horn-stone, 
somewhat  resembling  wood  in  appearance.   Dana. 

WOOD'-TIN,  re.  A  nodular  variety  of  oxyd  of  tin, 
of  a  brown  color,  found  in  Cornwall.  Brande. 

WQOD'WARD,  «.  [wood  and  ward.]  An  officer  of 
the  forest,  whose  duty  is  to  guard  the  woods.  [Eng- 
land.] Cue. 

Names  applied    to    dyer's 
or   dyer's  weed,  Ge- 
inctoria.    Cyc    Booth. 

WQQD'WORK,  re.'  That  part  of  any  structure 
which  is  wrought  of  wood. 

WQQD'WORM,  (-wurm,)  re.  [wood  and  worm.]  A 
worm  that  is  bred  in  wood.  Johnson. 

WQOD'Y,  a.  [from  wood.]  Abounding  with  wood  , 
as,  woody  land  ;  a  woody  region. 

Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Afillon. 

2.  Consisting  of  wood  ;  ligneous  ;  as,  the  woody 
parts  of  plants. 

3.  Pertaining  to  woods  ;  sylvan  ;  as,  woody  nymphs. 

Spenser. 
Woody  fiber  consists  of  slender,  membranous  tubes 
tapering  at  each  end,  on  the  tissue  of  wood. 

WOOD'Y-NIGHT'SHaDE,  re.  A  plant ;  bittersweet; 
Solanum  Dulcamara;  originally  from  Europe,  but 
naturalized  in  North  America. 

WOO'ER,  re.  [from  woo.]  One  who  courts,  or  so- 
licits in  love.  Bacon. 

WOOF,  n.  [Sax.  weft,  from  wefan,  to  weave;  Sw. 
vqf;  Gr.  vtj>n.] 

1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  weaving ; 
the  weft.  Bacon. 

2.  Texture  ;  cloth  ;  as,  a  pall  of  softest  woof. 

Pope. 

WOOF'Y,  a.  Having  a  close  texture  ;  dense  ;  as,  a 
woofy  cloud.  .Miss  J.  Baillie. 

WOO'ING,  ppr.  [from  woo.]  Courting  ;  soliciting 
in  love. 

WOO'ING-LY,  adv.  Enticingly;  with  persuasive- 
ness ;  so  as  to  invite  to  stay.  Shak. 

WOOL,  re.  [Sax.  wul;  G.  wolle ;  D.  wol;  Sw.  vll; 
Dan.  mW;  Russ.  volna  ;  Basque,  ulea.  On.  Gr.  ovXoc, 
soft ;  tovXtig,  down  ;  or  L.  vcllus,  from  vello,  to  pull 
off.] 

1.  That  soft  species  of  hair  which  grows  on  sheep 
and  some  other  animals,  which  in  fineness  some- 
times approaches  to  fur.  The  word  generally  signi- 
fies the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep,  which  constitutes  a 
most  essential  material  of  clothing  in  all  cold  and 
temperate  climates. 

2.  Short,  thick  hair. 

3.  In  botany,  a  sort  of  pubescence,  or  a  clothing  of 
dense,  curling  hairs  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants. 

Martyn. 

WOOL'-BALL,  re.  A  ball  or  mass  of  wool  found  in 
the  stomach  of  sheep.  Ci/c. 

WOOL'-CciMB-ER,  (kom'er,)  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  comb  wool. 

WOOLD,  v.  t.     [D.  woelrn,  bewoelrn  ;  G.  wy,hlen.] 

To  wind,  particularly  to  wind  a  rope  round  a  mast 
or  yard,  when  made  of  two  or  more  pieces,  at  the 
place  where  they  are  fished,  for  confining  and  sup- 
porting them.  Mar.  Diet. 

WOOLD'ED,  pp.  Bound  fast  with  ropes;  wound 
round. 

WOOLD'ER,  it.    A  stick  used  in  woolding. 

Mar.  Diet. 

WOOLD'ING,  ppr.  Binding  fast  with  ropes  ;  wind- 
ing round. 

WOOLD'ING,  re.      The  act  of  winding,  as  a   rope 
round  a  mast. 
2.  The  rope  used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 

WOOL'-DRIV-ER,  re.  [wool  and  driver.]  One  who 
buys  wind  antl  carries  it  to  market, 

WOOL'FN,  a.     Made  of  wool ;   consisting  of  wool 
as,  woo. en  cloth. 
2.  Pertaining  to  wool  ;  as,  woolen  manufactures. 

WOOL'EN,  re.     Cloth  made  of  wool.  Pope. 

WOOL'EN-DRa-PER,  re.     One  who  deals  in  woolen 

COOtls. 

WOOL'FEL,  re.     [wool  and/ci,  L.  pellis.] 

'A  skin  with  the  wool;  a  skin  from  which  the 
wool  has  not  been  sheared  or  pulled.  Dunies. 

WOOL'-GA'f  II-EIMNG,  a.  or  re.  A  term  applied  to  a 
vagrant  or  idle  exercise  of  the  imagination,  often 
leading  to  a  neglect  of  present  objects.         Burton. 

WOOL'-GRoW-F.R,  re.  [wool  and  grow.]  A  person 
who  raises  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool. 

WOOL'-GROW-ING.  a.    Producing  sheep  and  wool. 

WdOL'I-NESS,  re.  [from  woolly.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing woolly. 
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WOOL'LY,  a.  Consisting  of  wool ;  as,  a  woolly  cov- 
ering; a  woolly  tieece.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  wool  ;  as,  woolly  hair.  Shak. 

3.  Clothed  with  wool ;  as,  woolly  breeders.  Shak. 

4.  In  botany,  clothed  with  a  pubescence  resembling 
wool.  Martyn. 

WOOL'LY-PAS'TI-NUM,  n.  A  name  given  in  the 
East  Indies  to  a  species  of  red  orpiment  or  arsenic. 

Cyc. 

WOQL'PACK,  n.    [wool  and  pack.]    A  pack  or  bag 
of  wool. 
2.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight.  Cleaveland. 

WOQL'SACK,  n.  [wool  and  sack.]  A  sack  or  bag  of 
wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
the  house  of  lords,  being  a  large,  square  bag  of  wool, 
without  back  or  arms,  covered  with  red  cloth. 

Brande. 

WOOL'-STa-PLE,  n.  [wool  and  staple.]  A  city  or 
town  where  wool  used  to  be  brought  to  the  king's 
staple  for  sale. 

WOOL'-STA-PLER,  n.    One  who  deals  in  wool. 

WQQL'-TRaDE,  n.  [wool  and  trade]  The  trade  in 
wool. 

WOOL'WARD,  adv.    In  wool. 

To  go  woolward,  was  to  wear  woolen  next  the 
skin,  as  a  penance.  Tnone.     Skak. 

WOOL'-WIND-ER,  n.  [wool  and  wind.]  A  person 
employed  to  wind  or  make  up  wool  into  bundles  to 
be  packed  for  sale.  Cyc. 

WOOP,  n.     A  bird. 

WOOS,  n.    A  plant ;  a  sea  weed. 

WOOTZ,  n.  Indian  steel,  a  metallic  substance  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies  ;  valued  as  the  material 
of  edge-tools.  It  has  in  combination  a  minute  por- 
tion of  al amine  and  silica.  Webster's  Manual. 

WORD,  (word,)  n.  t  [Sax.  word  or  myrd  ;  G.  wort ;  D. 
woord;  Dan.  and  Sw.  orrt;  Sans,  warlha.  This  word 
is  probably  the  participle  of  a  root  in  Br,  and  radi- 
cally the  same  as  L.  verbuvi ;  Ir.  abairim,  to  speak. 
A  word  is  that  which  is  uttered  or  thrown  out.] 

1.  An  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  articulate  and  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas  ;  a 
single  component  part  of  human  speech  or  language. 
Thus  a  in  English  is  a  word  ;  but  few  words  consist 
of  one  letter  only.  Most  words  consist  of  two  or 
more  letters,  as  go,  do,  shall,  called  monosyllables,  or 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  as  honor,  goodness,  amia- 
ble. 

2.  The  letter  or  letters,  written  or  printed,  which 
represent  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds. 

3.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  t  Shak. 

4.  Talk  ;  discourse. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words?  Shale. 

Be  ihy  words  severe.  Dryden. 

5.  Dispute  ;  verbal  contention  ;  as,  some  words 
grew  between  us. 

6.  Language ;  living  speech  ;  oral  expression. 
The  message  was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth. 

7  Promise.  He  gave  me  his  icord  he  would  pay 
me. 

Obey  thy  parents;  keep  thy  word  justly.  Shale. 

8.  Signal;  order;  command. 

Give  the  word  through.  Sluik. 

9.  Account ;  tidings  ;  message.  Bring  me  word 
what  is  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

10.  Declaration  ;  purpose  expressed. 

1  kuow  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word.  Dryden. 

11.  Declaration  ;  affirmation. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  word.  Dryden. 

12.  The  Scripture  ;  divine  revelation,  or  any  part 
of  it.     This  is  called  the  word  of  God. 

13.  Christ.    John  i. 

14.  A  motto  ;  a  short  sentence;  a  proverb. 

Spenser. 
A  good  word;  commendation;  favorable  account. 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word.  Pope. 

Iii  word  ;  in  declaration  only. 

Lei  us  not  love  in  word  only,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth.  —  I  John  iii. 

WORD,  (wurd,)  v.  i.    To  dispute.     [Little  used.] 

L'Estrangc. 
WORD,  (wurd,)  v.  t.    To  express  in  words.    Take 
care  to  word  ideas  with  propriety. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded  with  greater 
dell  rence  to  that  great  prince,  Addison. 

WORB'-CATCII-ER,  n     One  who  cavils  at  words. 

Pope. 
WORD'ED,  pp.     Expressed  in  words. 
WoRD'ER,  ».     A  speaker.     [Not  in  use.]    Whitlock. 
WORD'I-LY,  ado.     In  a  verbose  or  wordy  manner. 
WORJ)'l-NBSS,  ».     [from  wordy  ]     The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  abounding  with  words.  Ash. 
WORJO'ING,  ppr.     Expressing  in  words. 
WORDING,  7i.     The  act  of  expressing  in  words. 
2.  The   manner   of   expressing    in   words.      The 
wording  of  the  ideas  is  very  judicious. 
WORD  fsil,  a.     Respecting  words.     [Not  used.] 

Sidney. 
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WORD'ISH-NESS,  n.     Manner  of   wording.     [Nut 

used.] 
WORD'LESS,  a.    Not  using  words;   not  speaking; 

silent.  Shak. 

WORD'Y,  (wurd'e,)n.    Using  many  words  ;  verbose; 
as,  a  wordy  speaker ;  a  wordy  orator.  Spectator. 

2.  Containing  many  words  ;  full  of  words. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods.  Philips. 

WORE,  pret.  of  Wear.  He  wore  gloves. 
WORE,  pret.  of  Ware.  They  wore  ship. 
WORK,    (wurk,)   tj.  t.   ;   pret.   and    pp.    Worked   or 

Wrought.     [Sax.  weorcan,   wircan,   wyrcan;   Goth. 

waurkyan;  D.werken;  G.  wirken ;  Sw.  virka,verka; 

Dan.  virker ;  Gr.  cpya^ouau] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  to  move,  or  to  move  one  way 
and  the  other  ;  to  perforin  ;  as  in  popular  language 
it  is  said,  a  mill  or  machine  works  well. 

2.  To  labor  ;  to  be  occupied  in  performing  manual 
labor,  whether  severe  or  moderate.  One  man  works 
better  than"  another ;  one  man  works  hard;  another 
works  lazily. 

3.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  as,  the  working  of 
the  heart. .  Shak. 

4.  To  act ;  to  carry  on  operations. 

Milton. 

5.  To  operate  ;  to  carry  on  business  ;  to  be  cus- 
tomarily engaged  or  employed  in.  Some  work  in  the 
mines,  others  in  the  loom,  others  at  the  anvil. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax.  —  !s.  xix. 

6.  To  ferment;  as,  unfermented  liquors  work  vio- 
lently in  hot  weather. 

7.  To  operate;  to  produce  effects  by  action  or  in- 
fluence. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  — 

Horn.   viii. 
This  so  wrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterward  he  desired  to  be 

taught.  Locke. 

8.  To  obtain  by  diligence.     [Little  used.]      Shak. 

9.  To  act  or  operate  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  a  cathartic. 

10.  To  labor ;  to  strain  ;  to  move  heavily ;  as,  a 
ship  works  in  a  tempest. 

11.  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 

Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves.        Addison. 

12.  To  enter  by  working  ;  as,  to  work  into  the 
earth. 

To  work  on;  to  act  on  ;  to  influence. 
To  work  up  ;  to  make  way. 

Body  shall  up  to  spirit  work.  Milton. 

To  work  to  windward  ;  among  seamen,  to  sail  or  ply 
against  the  wind  ;  to  beat.  Mar.  Diet. 

WORK,  (wurk,)  v.  t.    To  move ;  to  stir  and  mix  ;  as 
to  work  mortar. 

2.  To  form  by  labor  ;  to  mold,  shape,  or  manufac- 
ture ;  as,  to  work  wood  or  iron  into  a  form  desired, 
or  into  a  utensil  ;  to  work  cotton  or  wool  into  cloth. 

3.  To  bring  into  any  state  by  action.  Afoul  stream, 
or  new  wine  or  cider,  worlcs  itself  clear. 

4.  To  influence  by  acting  upon  ;  to  manage ;  to 
lead. 

And  work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin.  Philips. 

5.  To  make  by  action,  labor,  or  violence.  A  stream 
works  a  passage  or  a  new  channel. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton. 

6.  To  produce  by  action,  labor,  or  exertion. 
We  might  work  any  eltect  —  only  by  the  unity  of  nature. 

Bacon . 
Each  herb  he  knew,  that  works  or  good  or  ill.  Harts. 

7.  To  embroider ;  as,  to  work  muslin. 

8.  To  direct  the  movements  of,  by  adapting  the 
sails  to  the  ulnd  ;  as,  to  work  a  ship. 

9.  To  put  to  labor  ;  to  exert. 

Work  every  nerve.  Addison. 

10.  To  cause*o  ferment,  as  liquor. 

To  work  out ;  to  effect  by  labor  and  exertion. 


2.  To  erase  ;  to  efface.     [Not  used.] 

3.  To  solve,  as  a  problem. 

To  work  up  ;  to  raise  ;  to  excite  ;  as,  to  work  up  the 
passions  to  rage. 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 

Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  cheeks.  Addison. 

2.  To  expend  in  any  work,  as  materials.  They 
have  worked  up  all  the  stock. 

To  work  double  tides  ;  in  the  language  of  seamen,  to 
perform  the  labor  of  three  days  in  two  ;  a  phrase 
taken  from  the  practice  of  working  by  the  night  tide  as 
well  as  by  the  day. 

To  work  into  ;  to  make  way,  or  to  insinuate  ;  as,  to 
work  one's  self  into  favor  or  confidence. 

To  work  a  passage;   among  seamen,  to  pay  for  a 
passage  by  doing  duty  on  board  of  the  ship. 
WORK,    (wurk,)  n.     [Sax.  weorc;    D.   and   G.  work; 
Dan.  and  Sw.  vcrk  ;  Gr.  cpyov.] 

1.  Labor;  employment;  exertion  of  strength  ;  par- 
ticularly in  man,  manual  labor. 

2.  State  of  labor  ;  as,  to  be  at  work. 

3.  Awkward  performance.  What  work  you  make ! 
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4.  That  which  is  made  or  done  ;  as,  good  work,  or 
bad  work.  Milton. 

5.  Embroidery ;  flowers  or  figures  wrought  with 
the  needle. 

6.  Any  fabric  or  manufacture. 

7.  The  matter  on  which  one  is  at  work.  In  rising, 
she  droppetl  her  work. 

8.  Action  ;  deed  ;  feat ;  achievement  ;  as,  the 
works  of  bloody  Mars.  Pope. 

9.  Operation. 

As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mijred  bodies,  which  is  the 
chief  work  of  elements.  Dighy. 

10.  Effect ;  that  which  proceeds  from  agency. 

Fancy 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Milton. 

11.  Management;  treatment.  Shak. 

12.  That  which  is  produced  by  mental  labor;  a 
composition  ;  a  book  ;  as,  the  works  of  Addison. 

13.  Worlcs,  in  Die  plural;  walls,  trenches,  and  the 
like,  made  for  fortifications. 

14.  In  theology,  moral  duties,  or  external  perform- 
ances, as  distinct  from  grace. 

To  set  to  work,    )  to  employ  ;  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
To  set  on  work  ;  \      ness.  Hooker. 

WORK'A-BLE,  (wurk'a-bl,)  a.  Capable  of  being 
worked,  as  a  metal.  Ure. 

2.  That  can  be  worked,  or  that  is  worth  working  ; 
as,  a  workable  mine.  Hitchcock.     Conybeare. 

WORK'-BAG,  «.   A  lady's  reticule,  or  bag  for  holding 

work. 
WORK'-DaY,  7t.     See  Working-Dat. 
WORK'.RD,  (wurkt,)  pp.  Moved  ;  labored  ;  performed  ; 

managed  ;  fermented. 
WORK'ER,  n.     One  that  works  ;  one  that  performs. 
WORK'-FEL-I.oW,  71.      One   engaged   in  the  same 

work  with  another.     Rom.  xvi. 
WORK'-FoLK,  n.    Persons  that  labor.     [  Obs.] 

Beaum.  $■  Fl. 
WORK'-HOUSE,  )  71.     A  house  where  any  nian- 

WORK'ING-HOUSE,  j      ufacture  is  carried  on. 

2.  Generally,  a  house  in  which  idle  and  vicious 
persons  are  confined  to  labor. 
WORK'ING,  (wurk'ing,)  ppr.  or  a.    Moving,  operat- 
ing ;  laboring  ;  fermenting. 
WORK'ING,  n.    Motion  ;  the  act  of  laboring.      Shak. 

2.  Fermentation.  Bacon. 

3.  Movement;  operation;  as,  the  workingsof  fancy. 
WORK'ING-DAY,  71.      [work  and   d,iy.]      A  day  on 

which  work  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sabbath,  festivals,  &c. 

2.  a.  Plodding;  hard-working;  as,  this  working- 
day  world.  Shak. 

WORK'MAN,  71.  [work  and  77ian.]  Any  man  em- 
ployed in  labor,  whether  in  tillage  or  manufactures. 

2.  By  way  of  eminence,  a  skillful  artificer  or  la- 
borer. 

WORK'MAN-LIKE,  (wurk'-,)  a.  Skillful ;  well  per- 
formed 

WORK'MAN-LY,  (wurk'-,)  a.  Skillful ;  well  per- 
formed. 

WORK'MAN-LY,  (wurk'-,)  adv.  In  a  skillful  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  becoming  a  workman.      Tusser. 

WORK'MAN-SHIP,  (wurk'-,)  71.  Manufacture  ;  some- 
thing made,  particularly  by  manual  labor,  iicod. 
xxxi. 

2.  That  which  is  effected,  made,  or  produced 
Eph.  ii. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  workman  ;  or  the  execution  or 
manner  of  making  any  thing.  The  workmanship  of 
this  cloth  is  admirable. 

4.  The  art  of  working.  Woodward. 
WORK'-MAS-TER,  (wurk'-,)  71.     [work  and  waster.] 

The  performer  of  any  work.  Spenser. 

WORK'SHOP,  (wurk',)  71.  [work  and  shop.]  A  shop 
where  any  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

WORK'-TA-RLE,  (wurk'-,)  11.  A  small  table,  con- 
taining drawers  and  other  conveniences  for  ladies 
in  respect  to  their  needlework. 

WORK'-WOM-AN,  (wurk'-,)  71.  A  woman  who  per- 
forms any  work,  or  one  skilled  in  needlework. 

Spenser. 

WORK'Y-DAY,  71.  [Corrupted  from  working  day.]  A 
day  not  the  Sabbath.  Shak. 

WORLD,  (world,)  71.  [Pax.  weorold,  woruld  :  D. 
waereld;  Sw.  verld.  This  seems  to  be  a  compound 
word,  and  probably  is  named  from  roundness,  the 
vault,  but  this  is  not  certain.] 

1.  The  universe  ;  the  whole  system  of  created 
globes  or  vast  bodies  of  matter. 

2.  The  earth;  the  terraqueous  globe;  sometimes 
called  the  lower  world. 

3.  The  heavens  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  heav- 
enly world,  or  upper  world. 

4.  System  of  bejngs  ;  or  the  orbs  which  occupy 
space,  and  all  the  beings  which  inhabit  thein. 
Heb.  xi. 

God  — hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he 
huh  appointed  heir  of  all  tilings  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds.—  Heb.  i. 

There  mav  be  other  worlds,  where  the  inhabitants  have  never 
violated  their  allegiance  to  their  Almighty  Sovereign. 

W.  B.  Spraguc. 

5.  Present  state  of  existence  ;  as,  while  we  are  in 

the  world. 
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6.  A  secular  life.  By  the  world  we  sometimes  un- 
derstand tile  things  of  this  world,  its  pleasures  and 
interests.  A  great  part  of  mankind  are  more  anx- 
ious to  enjoy  the  world  than  to  secure  divine  favor. 

7.  Public  life  or  society  ;  as,  banished  from  the 
world.  Shale. 

8.  Business  or  trouble  of  life. 

From  this  worid-woaried  fiesh.  Shale. 

9.  A  great  multitude  or  quantity;  as,  a  world  of 
business;  -A  world  of  charms.  Milton. 

10.  Mankind  ;  people  in  general ;  in  an  indefinite 
sense.    Let  the  world  see  your  fortitude. 

Who3e  opposition  all  the  world  well  knows.  Shah. 

11.  Course  of  life.  He  begins  the  world  with  little 
property,  hut  with  many  friends. 

12.  Universal  empire. 

This  through  [he  East  just  vengeance  hurled, 

Ami  lost  pour  Antony  the  world.  Prior. 

13.  The  customs  and  manners  of  men  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary 
for  a  man  of  business  ;  it  is  essential  to  politeness. 

14.  All  the  world  contains. 

Had  I  a  thousand  worlds,  I  would  give  them  ah  for  one  year 
more  to  devote  to  God,  L/iw. 

15.  The  principal  nations  or  countries  of  the  earth. 
Alexander  conquered  the  world. 

16.  The  Roman  empire.  Scripture. 

17.  A  large  tract  of  country  ;  a  wide  compass  of 
things. 

I  must  descry  new  worlds.  Cowley. 

18.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  the  whole  hu- 
man race.     John  iii. 

19.  The  carnal  state  or  corruption  of  the  earth  ;  as, 
the  present  evil  world',  the  course  of  this  world. 
Gal.  i.    Epli.  ii. 

20.  The  ungodly  part  of  the  world. 

I  pray  not  lor  the  world,  but  for  them  that  thou  hast  given  me. 
—  John  xvii. 

21.  Time  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  world  without  end. 

22.  A  collection  of  wonders.     [JVot  in  use.] 

In  the  world ;  in  possibility.     All  the  precaution  in 
the  world  would  not  save  him. 
For  all  the  world  ;  exactly.     [Little  used.]    Sidney, 
2.  For  any  consideration. 
WORLD'-HaRD-.EN-,ED,  (wurld'hard-nd,)  a.     Hard- 
ened by  the  love  of  worldly  things. 
WORLD'LI  NESS,  n.     [from  world.]     A  predominant 
passion  for  obtaining  the  good  things  of  this  life  ; 
covetousness ;    addictedness   to  gain   and   temporal 
enjoyments. 
WORLD'LING,  7;.     A  person  whose  soul  is  set  upon 
gaining  temporal   possessions;  one  devoted  to  this 
world  and  its  enjoyments. 

If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity,  the  worldling  gives 
up  the  argument.  Rogers. 

WORLD'LY,  (wurld'le,)  a.  Secular;  temporal;  per- 
taining to  this  world  or  life,  in  contradistinction  to 
tile  life  to  cotne  ;  as,  wordlij  pleasures  ;  worldly  af- 
fairs ;  worldly  estate  ;  worldly  honor  ;  worldly  lusts. 
Tit.  ii. 

2.  Devoted  to  this  life  and  its  enjoyments  ;  bent 
on  gain  ;  as,  a  worldly  man  ;  a  worldly  mind. 

3.  Human  ;  common  ;  belonging  to  the  world  ;  as, 
worldly  actions;  worldly  maxims. 

WORLD'LY,  ado.    With  relation  to  this  life. 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

WORLD'LY-MIND-ED,  a.  Devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  to  temporal  enjoyments. 

WORLD'LY-MiND-ED-NESS,  n.     A"  predominating 
love  and  pursuit  of  this  world's  goods,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  piety  and  attention  to  spiritual  concerns. 
2.  State  of  being  worldly-minded. 

WORM,  (wurm,)  11.  [Sax.  wyrm  ;  G.  wurm  :  D.  worm  ; 
O:\n.orin;  Sw.  id.,  a  serpent.  This  word  is  probably 
named  from  a  winding  motion,  and  the  root  of 
swarm.] 

1.  In  common  usage,  any  small,  creeping  animal,  or 
reptile,  either  entirely  without  feet,  or  with  very 
short  ones,  including  a  great  variety  of  animals  of 
different  classes  and  orders,  viz.,  certain  small  ser- 
pents, as  the  blind-worm  or  slow-worm  ;  the  larvas 
of  insects,  viz.,  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  maggots,  as 
the  wood-worm,  tanker-worm,  silk-worm,  (the  larva 
of  a  moth,  (Phtdama,)  which  spins  the  filaments  of 
which  silk  is  made,)  the  grub  that  injures  corn, 
grass,  fee,  the  worms  that  breed  in  putrid  flesh,  the 
hots  in  the  stomach  of  horses,  and  many  others  ; 
certain  wingless  insects,  as  the  glow-worm  ;  the  in- 
testinal worms,  or  such  as  breed  in  the  cavities  and 
organs  of  living  animals,  as  the  tape-worm,  the 
round-worm,  the  fluke,  &c.  ;  and  numerous  animals 
found  in  the  earth,  and  in  water,  particularly  in  the 
sea.  as  the  earth-worm  or  lanibricus,  the  hair-worm 
or  gordius,  the  teredo,  or  worm  that  bores  into  the 
bottom  of  ships,  &x.  Worm*,  in  the  plural,  in  com- 
mon usage,  is  used  for  intestinal  worms,  or  those 
which  breed  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly 
the  round  and  thread  worms,  (ascarides  and  oxyu- 
rides,,  which  are  often  found  there  in  great  numbers  ; 
as  we  sav.  a  child  has  worms. 
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2.  In  zoology,  the  term  Vermes  or  worms  has  been 
applied  to  different  divisions  of  invertebral  animals, 
by  different  naturalists.  Linnreus's  class  of  Vermes 
includes  the  following  orders,  viz.,  Intestiua,  in- 
cluding the  proper  intestinal  worms,  the  earth-worm, 
the  hair-worm,  the  teredo,  ami  some  other  marine 
worms  ;  Molluscu,  including  the  slug,  and  numerous 
soft  animals  inhabiting  the  water,  particularly  the 
sea;  Tcstacea,  including  all  the  proper  shell-fish; 
Zo'dphyta,  or  compound  animals,  including  corals, 
polypes,  and  sponges  ;  ami  Infusoria,  or  simple 
microscopic  animalcules.  His  character  of  the  class 
is,  spiracles  obscure,  jaws  various,  organs  of  sense 
usually  tentacula,  no  brain,  ears,  nor  nostrils,  limbs 
wanting,  frequently  hermaphrodite.  This  class  in- 
cludes all  the  invertebral  animals,  except  the  insects 
and  cruslacea.  The  term  Vermes  has  been  since 
greatly  limited,  particularly  by  the  Flench  natural- 
ists. Lamarck  confined  it  to  the  intestinal  worms, 
and  some  others,  whose  organization  is  equally 
simple.  The  character  of  his  class  is,  suboviparous, 
body  soft,  highly  reproductive,  undergo  no  metamor- 
phosis ;  no  eyes,  nor  articulated  limbs,  nor  ratliated 
disposition  of  internal  organs.  Linn&us.     Cyc. 

3.  Remorse  ;  that  which  incessantly1  gnaws  the 
conscience  ;  that  which  torments. 

Where  their  worm  dieth  not.  —  Mark  ix. 

4.  A  leing  debased  and  despised. 

I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  —  Ps.  xxii. 

5.  A  spiral  instrument  or  iron  screw,  used  for 
drawing  wtids  and  cartridges  from  cannon  or  small 
arms. 

6.  Something  spiral,  vermiculated,  or  resembling 
a  worm,  as  the  threads  of  a  screw.  Mozon. 

7.  In  chemistry  and  distilleries,  a  spiral  metallic 
pipe  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  through  which  the 
vapor  passes  in  distillation,  and  ill  which  it  is  cooled 
and  condens  d.     It  is  called  also  aSERPENTtNE. 

8.  A  small  worm-like  part  situated  beneath  a  dog's 
tongue.  Cyc. 

WORM,  (wurm,)  v.  i.  To  work  slowly,  gradually, 
and  secretly. 

When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 

Did  worm  anil  work  within  you  more  and  more, 

Your  color  faded.  Herbert. 

WORM,  (wurm,)  v.  t.  To  expel  or  undermine  by 
slow  anil  secret  means. 

They  Unci  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.  Swift. 

2.  To  cut  something,  called  a  worm,  from  under 
the  tongue  of  a  dog.  Cyc. 

3.  To  draw  the  wad  or  cartridge  from  a  gun  ;  to 
clean  by  the  worm. 

4.  To  wind  a  rope  spirally  round  a  cable,  between 
the  strands  ;  or  to  wind  a  smaller  rope  with  spun 
yarn.  Mar.  Diet, 

To  worm  one's  self  into;  to  enter  gradually  by  arts 
and  insinuations  ;  as,  to  worm  one's  self  into  favor. 

WORM'-EAT-JEN,  (wurm'eet-n,)  a.     [worm  and  eat.] 
Gnawed  by  worms  ;  as,  worm-eaten  boards,  planks, 
or  timber. 
2.  Old  ;  worthless.  Ralegh. 

WORM'f7D,  pp.     Cleared  by  a  worm  or  screw. 

WORM'-FENCE,?;.  A  zigzag  fence,  made  by  placing 
the  ends  of  the  rails  upon  each  other;  sometimes 
called  a  Stake  Fence. 

WORM'-GRASS,  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spigelia, 
used  as  a  vermifuge. 

WORM'-HOLE,  ?;.  A  hole  made  by  the  gnawing  of  a 
worm. 

WORM'ING,  (wurm'ing)n.  The  act  or  operation  of  cut- 
ting a  worm-like  ligament  from  under  a  dog's  tongue. 

WORM'ING,  ppr.  Entering  by  insinuation  :  drawing, 
as  a  cartridge  ;  clearing,  as  a  gun  ;  cutting  out  the 
worm  from  under  a  dog's  tongue. 

WORM'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  a  worm  ;  spiral;  ver- 
micular. 

WORM'-POW-DER,  n.  A  powder  used  for  expelling 
worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

WORM'-SEED,  n.  A  seed  which  has  the  property  of 
expelling  worms  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  in- 
testines. It  is  said  to  be  brought  from  Persia,  and  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Artemisia.  Cyc. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Chenopodium.  Lee. 

WORM'-TINe-TURE,  ».  A  tincture  prepared  from 
earth-worms  dried,  pulverized, and  mixed  with  oil  of 
tartar,  spirit  of  wine,  saffron,  and  castor.  Cyc. 

WORM'WOOD,  11.     [Sax.  wermud  ;  G.  wcrmiith.] 

A  plant,  the  Artemisia  Absinthium.  It  has  a  bit- 
ter, nauseous  taste  ;  but  it  is  stomachic  and  corrob- 
orant. Cyc. 

Tree-wormwood ;  a  species  of  Artemisia,  with  woody 
stalks.  Cue. 

WORM'Y,(wurm'e,)a.    Containinga  worm  ;  abound- 
ing with  worms. 
2.  Earthy  ;  groveling. 

WORN.  pp.  of  Wear  ;  as,  a  garment  long  worn. 

WoRN'-OUT, pp.  or  a.  Consumed  or  rendered  use- 
less by  wearing. 

WOR'NIL,  n.  A  maggot  that  infests  the  backs  of 
COWS.  Dcrham. 

WOR'RAL,  n.  An  animal' of  the  lizard  kind,  about 
four  feet  long  and  eight  inches  broad,  with  a  forked 
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tongue.     It  feeds  on  flies,  and   is   harmless,     it  in 
found  in  Egypt.  Pococke.     Cyc. 

WOR'RI-ED,  (wur'rid,)  pp.  [from  worry.]  Harassed; 
fatigued. 

WOR'IU-ER,  n.  [from  worry.]  One  that  worries  or 
harasses. 

WOR'RY,  (wur're,)  V.  t.  [Sax.  iccrig,  malign,  vexa- 
tious ;  werigan,  werian,  to  disturb,  to  tease,  to  harass, 
to  weary;  or  Dan.  uroe,  trouble,  Sw.  oro.  The  sense 
of  tearing  does  not  properly  belong  to  this  word.  It 
may  have  that  sense  as  secondary.] 

1.  To  tease  ;  to  trouble;  to  harass  with  importu- 
nity, or  with  care  and  anxiety.  Persons  are  often 
worried  with  care  and  solicitude. 


Let  them  rail, 
And  then  worry  one  another  at  their  plea. 
Worry  him  mil  tiii  he  gives  his  consent. 
A  choich  worried  with  reformation. 


Howe. 
Swift. 
Snulh. 


2.  To  fatigue  ;  to  harass  with  labor ;  a  popular 
sense  of  the  word. 

3.  To  harass  by  pursuit  and  barking;  as,  dogs 
worry  sheep. 

4.  To  tear;  to  mangle  with  the  teeth. 

5.  To  vex  ;  to  persecute  brutally. 
WOR'RY-ING,  ppr.     Teasing;  troubling;  harassing; 

fatiguing  ;  tearing. 

WOR'RY-ING-LY,  adv.    Teasingly  ;  harassing!}'. 

WORSE,  (wurse,)  a.  [Sax.  warsc,  wyrse  ;  Dan.  verre, 
Sw.  vdrre.  This  adjective  has  the  signification  of 
the  comparative  degree,  and  as  bad  has  no  compara- 
tive and  superlative,  worse  and  worst  are  used  in  lieu 
of  them,  although  radically  they  have  no  relation  to 
bad.] 

1.  More  evil  ;  more  bad  or  ill  ;  more  depraved  and 
corrupt ;  in  a  moral  sense. 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse.  —  2  Tim.  iii. 

There  are  men  who  seem    to  believe  they  are    not  bail    while 

another  can  be  found  worse.  Rambler. 

2.  In  a  physical  sense,  in  regard  to  health,  more 
sick. 

She  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse. —  Mark  v. 

3.  More  bad  ;  less  perfect  or  good.  This  carriage 
is  worse  for  wear. 

The  worse  ;  the  loss  ;  the  disadvantage. 

J  jdah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel.  — 2  Kings  xiv. 

2.  Something  less  good.     Think  not  the  worse  of 
him  for  his  enterprise. 
WORSE,  adv     In  a  manner  more  evil  or  bad 

We  will  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  thein.  — Gen.  xix. 

WORSE,  to  put  to  disadvantage,  is  not   in  use.     [See 

WonsT.J  Milton. 

WORS'SN,  v.  t.     To  worse.     [JVM  in  use.]     Milton. 
WORS'ER,  for  Worse,  is  a  vulgar  word,  and  not  used 

in  good  writing  or  speaking. 
V/OR'SHIP,  (wur'ship,)  n.     [Sax.  weorthscypc;  worth 

and  ship;  the  state  of  worth  or  worthiness.      See 

Worth.] 

1.  Excellence  of  character;  dignity;  worth; 
worthiness. 

Elfin,  born  of  noble  state, 
And  inuckle  worship  in  his  native  land.  Spenser. 

In  this  sense,  the  word  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete  ; 
but  hence, 

2.  A  title  of  honor,  used  in  addresses  to  certain 
magistrates  and  others  of  respectable  character. 

My  father  desires  your  worship's  company.  Shah. 

3.  A  term  of  ironical  respect.  Pope. 

4.  Chiefly  and  eminently,  the  act  of  paying  divine 
honors  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  or  the  reverence  and 
homage  paid  to  him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting 
in  adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
the  like. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  religion.     Titlotson, 
Prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  worship.  Tdlotson. 

5.  The  homage  paid  to  idols  or  false  gods  by  pa- 
gans ;  as,  the  wurship  of  Isis. 

C.  Honor  ;  respect ;  civil  deference. 

Then  shall  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at 
meat  with  thee.  —  Luke  xiv. 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers  ;  obsequious  or  submissive  re- 
spect. Shah. 
WOR'SHIP,  (wur'ship,)  v.  t.    To  adore  ;  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  ;  to  reverence  with  supreme  respect  and 
•  veneration. 


Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God. 
Adore  and  worslup  God  supreme. 


-  Ex.  xxxiv. 


Milton. 

2.  To  respect ;  to  honor ;  to  treat  with  civil  rever 
ence. 

Nor  worshiped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shalt. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme 
submission,  as  a  lover. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.  Cnrew. 

WOR'SHIP,  v.  i.     To  perform  acts  of  adoration. 
2.  To  perform  religious  service. 

Our  fathers  worshiped  in  this  mountain. —John  iv. 

WOR'SHIP-fiD,    (wur'shipt,)   /)/;.      Adored;     treated 
With  divine  honors  ;    treated  with  civil  respect. 

WOR'SHIP-ER,   7i.    One   who   worships;    one   who 
pays  divine  honors  to  any  being;  one  who  adores. 

South. 
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WOR'SHIP-FUL,  a.  Claiming  respect;  worthy  of 
honor  from  its  character  or  dignity. 

This  is  worshipful  society.  Shah. 

2.  A  term  of  respect,  sometimes  ironically. 
WOR'SHIP-FUL-LY,  ado.     Respectfully.  Shah. 

WOR'SHIP-ING,  ppr.     Adoring;  paying  divine  hon- 
ors to;  treating  with  supreme   reverence;  treating 
with  extreme  submission. 
WORST,  (wurstj  a.     [supcrl.  of  Worse,  which  see.] 

1.  Most  had  ;  most  evil  :  in  a  moral  sense;  as,  the 
worst  man  ;  tile  worst  sinner. 

2.  Most  severe  or  dangerous ;  most  difficult  to 
heal ;  as,  the  worst  disease. 

3.  Most  afflictive,  pernicious,  or  calamitous;  as, 
the  worst  evil  that  can  befall  a  state  or  an  individual. 

WORST,  n.     The  most  evil  state  ;  in  a  moral  sense. 

2.  The  most  severe  or  aggravated  state  ;  the  hight ; 
as,  the  disease  is  at  the  worst. 

3.  The  most  calamitous  state.  Be  armed  against 
the  worst. 

WORST,  (wurst,)  v.  t.  To  get  the  advantage  over  in 
contest ;  to  defeat ;  to  overthrow.  It  is  madness  to 
contend  when  we  are  sure  to  be  worsted. 

WORST'ED,  (wurst'eii,)  pp.     Defeated;  overthrown. 

WORST'ED,  (wust'ed,)  n.  [Tile  origin  of  this  word 
is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  take  its  name 
from  a  town  in  England  or  in  Flanders.] 

Yarn  made  of  wool  drawn  out  into  long  filaments 
by  passing  it,  when  oiled,  through  heated  combs.  It 
is  used  for  stockings  and  various  other  fine  fabrics. 

Ure. 

WORST'ED,  a.  Consisting  of  worsted  ;  made  of 
worsted  yarn  ;  as,  worsted  stockings. 

WORT,  (wurt,)  7i.  [Sax.  wyrt;  G.wurz:  Sw.  ort ; 
Dan.  urt ;  Fr.  vert,  ccrd  ;  from  the  root  of  L.  vireo,  to 
grow  ;  viridis,  green.] 

1.  A  plant ;  an  herb  ;  now  used  chiefly  or  whol- 
ly in  compounds  ;  as  in  mugwort,  livenoort,  spleen- 
wort. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbaee  kind. 

3.  New  beer  unfermented,  or  in  the  act  of  ferment- 
ation ■  the  sweet  infusion  of  malt.       Bacon.     Cyc. 

WORTH,  (worth,)  a  termination,  signifies  a  farm  or 

court ;  as,  in  Wordsworth. 
WORTH,  (wurth,)  v.  i.     [Sax.  weorthan,  to  be.] 

This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  phrases,  woe 

worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  man,  &c,  in  which  the 

verb  is  in  the  imperative  mode,  and  the  noun  in  the 

dative  ;  woe  he  to  the  day. 
WORTH,  (wurth,)  n.      [Sax.  wroth,  wurth,  wyrth  ;    G. 

werth  ;  D.  waarde  ;  Sw.  vdrd  ;  Dan.  vtsrd  ;  W.  gwerth  ; 

L.  virtus,  from  the  root  of  vireo.     The  primary  sense 

is  strength.] 

1.  Value  ;  that  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it 
useful,  or  which  will  produce  an  equivalent  good  in 
some  other  thing.  The  worth  of  a  day's  labor  may 
be  estimated  in  money,  or  in  wheat.  The  worth  of 
labor  is  settled  between  the  hirer  and  the  hired.  The 
worth  of  commodities  is  usually  the  price  they  will 
bring  in  market ;  but  price  is  not  always  worth. 

2.  Value  of  mental  qualities  ;  excellence;  virtue; 
usefulness  ;  as,  a  man  or  magistrate  of  great  worth. 

As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
Cu'ikl  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well.        Waller. 
AH  worth  consists  in  doing  good,  and  in  the  disposition  bv  which 
it  is'done.  Dwight. 

3.  Importance ;  valuable  qualities ;  applied  to 
things;  as,  these  things  have  since  lost  their  worth, 

WORTH,  (wurth,)  a.  Equal  in  value  to.  Silver  is 
scarce  worth  the  labor  of  digging  and  refining.  In 
one  country,  a  day's  labor  is  worth  a  dollar ;  in  an- 
other, the  same  labor  is  not  worth  fifty  cents.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  a  subject  well  before  we 
come  to  a  decision. 

If  your  arguments  produce 
ing  to  me. 

2.  Deserving  of;  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  but 
chiefly  in  a  good  sense.  The  castle  is  worth  defend- 
ing. 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell.  Milton. 

This  is  lite  indeed,  lite  worth  preserving.  Addison. 

3.  Equal  in  possessions  to;  having  estate  to  the 
value  of.  Most  men  are  estimated  by  their  neigh- 
bors tn  be  worth  more  than  they  are.  A  man  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  United  States  is 
called  rich  ;  but  not  so  in  London  or  Paris. 

Worthiest  of  blood  ;  an  expression  in  law,  denoting 
the  preference  of  sons  to  daughters  in  the  descent  of 
estates. 
WOK'THI-ER,  a.  comp.     More  worthy. 
WOR'THI-EST,  a.  supcrl.     Most  vvouhy.     Borrow. 
WOR'THI-LY,  (wnr'the-le,) adv.    In  a  mannersuited 
to  ;  as,  to  walk  worthily  of  our  extraction.     [Bad.] 

Ray. 

2.  Deservedly  ;  according  to  merit. 

You  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  ancestors, 
hut  also  to  their  virtues.  Dryden. 

3.  Justly  ;  not  without  cause. 


WOR'THI-NESS,  (wur'the-ness,)  n.      Desert ;  merit. 


onviction,  they  are  worllt  nolh- 
Bcallie. 


The  prayers  which 
ness  accepted. 


•  Savior  made  were  for  his  own  worlhi- 
Hooker. 


wou 

2.  Excellence  ;  dignity  ;  virtue. 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 

It  see,  and  judge,  and  fullow  worthiness  7  Donne. 

3.  Worth  ;  quality  or  state  of  deserving.      Sidney. 
WORTH'LESS,  a.    Having  no  value;  as,  a  worthless 

garment ;  a  worthless  ship. 

2.  Having  no  value  of  character  or  no  virtue  ;  as, 
a  worthless  man  or  woman. 

3.  Having  no  dignity  or  excellence ;  as,  a  worthless 
magistrate. 

WORTH'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  worthless  manner. 

WORTH'LESS-NESS,  n.  Want  of  value  ;  want  of 
useful  qualities  ;  as,  the  worthlessness  of  an  old  gar- 
ment, or  of  barren  land. 

2.  Want  of  excellence  or  dignity  ;  as,  the  worth- 
lessness of  a  person. 

WOR'THY,  (wur'the,)  a.  [G.  wurdig ;  D.  waardig  ; 
Sw.  vurdig/] 

1.  Deserving ;  such  as  merits ;  having  worth  or  ex- 
cellence ;  equivalent ;  with  of  before  the  thing  de- 
served.   She  lias  married  a  man  worthy  of  her. 

Thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway.  Shale. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies.  —  Gen.  xxxii. 

2.  Possessing  worth  or  excellence  of  qualities  ; 
virtuous;  estimable;  as,  a  worthy  citizen;  a  worthy 
magistrate. 

Happier  thou  mayst  be,  worthier  canst  not  be.  Milton. 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace.  Davies. 

3.  Suitable;  having  qualities  suited  to;  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  ;  equal  in  value  ;  as,  flowers  worthy 
of  paradise. 

4.  Suitable  to  any  thing  bad. 

The  merciless  Macdonald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel.  Shale. 

5.  Deserving  of  ill ;  as,  things  worthy  of  stripes. 
Lithe  xii. 

WOR'THY,  (wur'the,)  ji.  A  man  of  eminent  worth  ; 
a  man  distinguished  for  useful  and  estimable  quali- 
ties ;  a  man  of  valor  ;  a  word  much  used  in  the  plural ; 
as,  the  worthies  of  the  church  ;  political  worthies ; 
military  worthies.  Holyday.     Milton. 

WOR'THY,  (wur'the,)  v.  t.  To  render  worthy  ;  to  ex- 
alt.    [JVot  in  use.]  Shah. 

WOT,  v.  i.      [Originally  Wat  ;   the  preterit  of  Sax. 
wiian,  to  know,  formerly  used  also  in  the  present 
tense.] 
To  know  ;  to  be  aware.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

WOULD,  (wood,)  r/ret.  of  WiLL.t  [G.  wollen  ;  L.  volo.] 
Would  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in  conditional 
forms  of  speech.     "  I  would  go  if  I  could."    This 
form  of  expression  denotes  will  or  resolution,  under  a 
condition  or  supposition. 
You  would  go,' |  denote  simply  an  event  under  a 
He  would  go,     )      condition  or  supposition. 
The  condition  implied  in  would  is  not  always  ex- 
pressed.   "  By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  mean  what  delights  or  molests  us  ;  "  that  is, 
if  it  should  be  asked  what  I   mean  by  pleasure  and 
pain,  I  would  thus  explain  what  I  wish  to  have  un- 
derstood.    In  this  form  of  expression,  which  is  very 
common,  there  seems  to  be  an  implied  allusion  to  an 
inquiry,  or  to  the  supposition  of  something  not  ex- 
pressed. 

Would  has  the  sense  of  wish  or  pray,  particularly 
in  the  phrases  "  would  to  God,"  "  would  God  we  had 
died  in  Egypt,"  "  I  would  that  you  knew  what  con- 
flict I  have  ;"  that  is,  I  could  wish  such  a  thing,  if 
the  wish  could  avail.  Here  also  there  is  an  implied 
condition. 

Would  is  used  also  for  wish  to  do,  or  to  have.  What 
wouldst  thou  ?    What  would  he  ? 

WOULD'ING,  (wud'ding,)  n.  Motion  of  desire.  [JVot 
in,  use.]  Hammond. 

WOUND,  (wound  or  woond,)  n.  [Sax.  wund;  D.wond; 
G.  wuitde  ;  W.  gwanu,  to  thrust,  to  stab.] 

1.  A  breach  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  or 
of  the  bark  and  wood  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  and 
substance  of  other  plants,  caused  by  violence  or  ex- 
ternal force.  The  self-healing  power  of  living  beings, 
animal  or  vegetable,  by  which  the  parts  separated  in 
wounds  tend  to  unite  and  become  sound,  is  a  remark- 
able proof  of  divine  benevolence  and  wisdom. 

2.  Injury;  hurt;  as,  a  wound  given  to  credit  or 
reputation. 

[Walker  condemns  the  pronunciation  woond  as  a 
"  capricious  novelty."  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  an 
important  principle  of  our  language,  viz.,  that  words 
in  on,  of  Saxon  origin,  retain  the  regular  Saxon  sound 
of  oio,  as  sound,  ground,  found,  &c,  while  words  de- 
rived from  the  French  have  the  sound  of  on  in  that 
language,  as  soup,  group,  &c.  It  is  very  undesirable 
to  break  in  upon  this  rule,  though  woond  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fashionable  pronunciation.  —  Ed.] 
WOUND,  (wound  or  woond,)  ».  (.  To  hurt  by  vio- 
lence ;  as,  to  wound  the  head  or  the  arm  ;  to  wound  a 
tree. 

He  was  wounded  tor  our  transgressions.  —  Is.  liii. 

WOUND,  pret.  and  pp.  of  Wind. 
WOUND'ED,  pp.     Hurt;  injured. 
WOUND'ER,  n.     One  that  wounds. 
VVOUND'ING,  ppr.     Hurting  ;  injuring. 
WOUND'ING,  71.     Hurt;  injury.     Gen.  iv. 


WRA 

WOUND'LESS,  a.    Free  from  hurt  or  injury. 

WOUND'WORT,n.  Thenameof  several  plants;  one 
a  species  of  Achillea ;  another  of  the  genus  Stachys 
or  Hedgenettle  ;  another  a  species  of  Laserpitium ; 
another  a  species  of  Solidago ;  and  another  a  species 
of  Senecio.  Cyc. 

WOUND'Y,  a.     Excessive.     [  Vulgar.]  Gay 

WoVE,  pret.  of  Weave,  sometimes  the  participle. 

WoV'jEN,  pp.  or  a.  from  Weave. 

WOX,  WOX'£N,  for  Waxed.     [JVot  used.] 
JVote. —  W  before,  r  is  always  silent. 

WRACK,  (rak,)  7i.  [See  Wreck.]  A  name  given  to 
a  marine  plant,  out  of  which  kelp  is  made,  and 
which  is  also  of  great  utility  as  a  manure.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Sea-Wrack  or  Sea-Wreck,  and 
Sea-Oak  and  Sea-Tangle.  It  is  the  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant  found  on  rocks  left  dry  at 
low  water.  The  stalk  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
leaf,  and  is  terminated  by  watery  bladders.  Cyc. 
The  grass-wrack  is  of  the  genus  Zostera.  Lee. 
Wrack,  and  to  wrack     See  Wreck. 

WRACK'FJJL,  a.    Ruinous  ;  destructive. 

WRaIN'-BOLT.     See  Wring-Bolt. 

WRaITH,  ti.  An  apparition  of  a  person  in  his  exact 
likeness,  seen  before  death  or  a  little  after.  [Scot- 
tish.] Jamieson. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  v.  it  [from  the  root  of  wring, 
Sw.  vriinga  ;  that  is,  to  wring,  to  twist,  to  struggle, 
to  contend  ;  or  it  is  from  the  root  of  ring,  to  sound.] 
To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quarrel  peevishly  and  nois- 
ily ;  to  brawl  ;  to  altercate. 

For  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle.  Shak. 

He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points. 

Addison. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  v.  t.  To  involve  in  conten- 
tion.    [Little  used.]  Sanderson. 

WRAN"GLE,  (rang'gl,)  n.  An  angry  dispute ;  a  noisy 
quarrel.  Swift. 

WRAN"GLER,  (rang'gler,)  n.  An  angry  disputant ; 
one  who  disputes  with  heat  or  peevishness;  as,  a 
noisy,  contentious  wrangler.  Watts. 

Senior  wrangler  ;  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  the 
student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the  sen- 
ate-house.    Then  follow  the  second,  third,  etc.,  wran- 

WRAN"GLE-SOME,  (rang'gl-sum,)  a.    Contentious  ; 

quarrelsome.  Moore. 

WRAN"GLING,  ppr.  or  a.     Disputing  or  contending 

angrilv. 
WRAN"GLING,  n.    The  act  of  disputing  angrily. 
WRAP,  (rap,)  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Wrapped  or  Wrapt 

1.  To  wind  or  fold  together.     John  xx. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  cover  by  winding  something 
round  ;  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  wrap  up  a  child  in  its 
blanket ;  wrap  the  body  well  with  flannel  in  winter. 

I,  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapor,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

3.  To  involve  ;  to  hide  ;  as,  truth  wrapt  in  tales. 

4.  To  comprise  ;  to  contain. 

Leouline's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was  wrapped 
up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  death  or  her  daughter. 

Addison. 

5.  To  involve  totally. 

Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently,  are  thought  to  be 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Locke. 

6.  To  inclose. 

7.  To  snatch  up;  to  transport.  [This  is  an  error; 
the  true  spelling  is  Rap  or  Rapt,  from  the  verb  ra- 
pio.] 

WRAP'PAGE,  n.     That  which  wraps. 

WRAPT,£D'  (raPt,)  i  TP-     Wound  i  foldcd  '  incl°sed- 
WRAP'P'ER,  n.    One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped  or  in- 
closed. 

3.  A  loose  garment ;  applied  sometimes  to  a  lady's 
undress,  and  sometimes  to  a  loose  overcoat. 

WRAP'PING,  ppr.  Winding;  folding;  involving; 
inclosing. 

2.  a.  Used  or  designed  for  wrapping  or  covering  ; 
as,  wrapping  paper. 

WRAP'RAS-CAL,  n.  An  old  cant  term  for  a  coarse 
upper  coat.  •  Smart. 

WRASSE,  7t.  The  English  name  of  a  number,  of  fish- 
es inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and  be- 
longing to  the  family  Labridre,  (genus  Labrus,  Linn.) 
They  are  prickly-spined,  hard-boned  fishes,  with  ob- 
long, scaly  bodies,  and  a  single  dorsal  fin.  Many  oi 
them  present,  vivid  colors.  P.  Cyc. 

WRATH,  (rath,)  ».f  [Sax.  wrath,  wrath;  Sw.  and  D. 
vrede ;  W.  iruil,  of  which  L.  ira  is  a  contraction  ;  Ar. 


i  **  i .  1  eratha  ;  Gr.  r.peSoj,  to  provoke.    Class  Rd,  No. 

3f>.] 

1.  Violent  anger  ;  vehement  exasperation;  indig- 
nation ;  as,  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 

When  the  wratlt  of  King  Ahasuerus  was  appeased.  —  Rsth.  ii. 
O  Lord  —  in  wrath  remember  mercy.  —  Hub.  iii. 

2.  The  effects  of  anger.     Prov.  xxvii. 

3.  The  just   punishment  of  an  offense  or  crime. 
Rom.  xiii. 


FATE,  FAR,  FALL,  WHAT.  — METE,  FREY.  —  PINE,  MARINE,  BIRD.  — NOTE,  DOVE,  MOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK — 
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WRE 

God's  math,  in  Scripture,  is  his  holy  and  just  in- 
dignation against  sin.     Rom.  i. 

WRATH'FU/L,  tr'ath'-,)  a.  Very  angry  ;  greatly  in- 
censed.   The  king  was  very  wrathful. 

2.  Springing  from  wrath,  or  expressing  it ;  as, 
■wrathful  passions  ;  a  wrathful  countenance. 

WRATH'FUX-LY,  ado.     With  violent  anger.     Shall. 

WRATH'FJJL-NESS,  n.    Vehement  anger. 

WRATH'1-LY,  adv.    Very  angrily. 

WRATH'LESS,  a.    Free  from  anger.  Waller 

WRATH'Y,  a.     Very  angry  ;  a  colloquial  word. 

WRAWL,  (rawl,)  v.  i.     [Sw.  vrdla,  to  bawl.] 

To  cry  as  a  cat.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WREAK,  (reek,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wrmcan,  wraccan ;  D. 
wretkeu ;  G.  rdchen ;  perhaps  allied  to  break.  The 
sense  is,  to  drive  or  throw,  to  dash  with  violence. 

See  Ar.  ^  w~..    Class  Rg,  No.  32,  and  No.  48.] 

1.  To  execute ;  to  inflict ;  to  hurl  or  drive ;  as,  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy. 

On  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage.  Milton. 

2.  To  revenge. 

Come  wreak  his  luss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain.       Fairfax. 

Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself.  Spenser. 

[This  latter  sense  is  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.] 
WREAK,  for  Reck,  to  care,  is  a  mistake.  Shale. 

WREAK,  n.    Revenge;  vengeance;  furious  passion. 

[  Obs.]  Shak.     Spenser. 

WReAK'FUL,  a.     Revengeful ;  angry.  Shak. 

WREAK'LESS,  a.     Unrevengeful ;  weak.        Shak. 
WREATH,   (reeth,)  n.      [Sax.   wrath,  wrcoth.     See 
Writhe.] 

1.  Something  twisted  or  curled;  as,  a  wreath  of 
flowers.     Hence, 

2.  A  garland  ;  o  chaplet. 

Nor  wear  his  brows  victorious  wreathe.  Anon. 

WREATHE,  v.  t. ;  pret.  Wreathed  ;  pp.  Wreathed, 
Wreathen. 

1.  To  twist ,  to  convolve ;  to  wind  one  about  an- 
other ;  as,  to  wreathe  a  garland  of  flowers. 

2.  To  interweave;  to  entwine;  as,  chains  of 
wrcatlied  work. 

3.  To  encircle,  as  a  garland. 

The  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl.  Prior. 

4.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland ;  to  dress  in  a  gar- 
land. 

And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreatlies  her  laDce.  Dryden. 

WREATHE,  v.  i.  To  be  interwoven  or  entwined  ; 
as,  a  bower  of  wrcathinrr  trees.  Dryden. 

WReATH'BD,  (reethd,)  pp.  or  a.  Twisted;  en- 
twhied  ;    interwoven. 

WReATH'ING,  ppr.  Twisting;  entwining;  encir- 
cling. 

WREATH'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  a  wreath. 

WReATH'Y,  (ree'tlie,)  a.  Twisted  ;  curled  ;  spiral ; 
as,  a  wreathy  spire. 

WRECK,  (rek,)  n.  [Dan.  vrag,  a  wreck,  shipwreck; 
Sw.  vrak,  refuse;  Sax.  wrote,  wracca,  an  exile,  a 
wretch  ;  D.  wrak,  broken,  a  wreck.  This  word  sig- 
nifies properly  that  which  is  cast,  driven,  or  dashed, 
or  that  which  is  broken.] 

1.  Destruction  ;  properly,  the  destruction  of  a  ship 
or  vessel  on  the  shore.     Hence, 

2.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded  ;  a  ship  dashed 
against  rocks  or  land,  and  broken,  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered useless,  by  violence  and  fracture. 

3.  In  law,  goods,  &c,  which,  after  a  shipwreck, 
are  cast  upon  the  land  by  the  sea.  Bonvier. 

4.  Dissolution  by  violence;  ruin;  destruction. 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Addison. 

5.  The  remains  of  any  thing  ruined  ;  dead  weeds 
and  grass. 

6.  In  metallurgy,  the  vessel  in  which  ores  are 
washed  the  third  time. 

7.  Wreck,  for  Wreak,  is  less  proper.  [See  also 
Rack.] 

WRECK,  v.  t.     [Sw.  vrdlta,  to  throw  away.] 

1.  To  strand  ;  to  drive  against  the  shore,  or  dash 
against  rocks,  and  break  or  destroy.  The  ship  Dia- 
mond of  New  York  was  wrecked  on  a  rock  in  Cardi- 
gan Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

2.  To  ruin  ;  as,  they  wreck  their  own  fortunes. 

3.  Wreck,  for  Wreak,  is  improper.  Shak. 
WRECK,  v.  i.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin.  Milton. 
WRECK' ED,  (rekt.)  pp.    Dashed  against  the  shore  or 

on  rocks  ;  stranded  and  ruined. 

WRECK'ER,  n.    One  who  seeks  the  wrecks  of  ships. 

WRECK'FUL,  a.    Causing  wreck. 

WRECK'ING,  ppr.  Stranding;  running  on  rocks  or 
on  shore  ;  ruining. 

WRECK'-MAS-TER,  n.  A  person  appointed  by  law 
to  lake  charge  of  goods,  &c,  thrown  on  shore  after 
a  shipwreck. 

WREN,  (ren,)  n.     [Sw.  wrenna;  Ir.  drcan.] 

One  of  a  group  of  small  insessorial  birds.  Wrens 
feed  on  insects,  &c,  and  are  often  very  familiar 
with  man.  According  to  Cuvier's  arrangement,  the 
common  wrens  are  of  the  genus  Trogk  aytes  ;  the 
gold-crested  wrens  of  the  genus  Regulus.     P.  Cyc. 


WRE 

WRENCH,  (rench,)  v.  I.  [G.verrenken;  D.  verwrin- 
gen.     See  Wring.     Qu.  li.freanc.] 

1.  To  pull  with  a  twist ;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force 
by  violence;  as,  to  wrench  a  sword  from  another's 
hand. 

2.  To  strain  ;  to  sprain  ;  to  distort. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone.  Swift. 

WRENCH,  (rench,)  n.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with 
twisting. 

2.  A  sprain  ;  an  injury  by  twisting;  as  in  a  joint. 

Locke. 

3.  An  instrument  for  screwing  or  unscrewing 
iron  work. 

4.  Means  of  compulsion.     [Not  used.]        Bacon. 

5.  In  the  plural,  sleights  ;  subtilties.     [Obs.] 

C/tauccr. 
WRENCH'ED,  (rencht,)  pp.     Pulled  with  a  twist; 

sprained. 
WRENCH'ING,  ppr.    Pulling  with  a  twist ;  wresting 

violently  ;  spraining. 
WREST,  (rest,)  v.  t.     [Sax.  wrmstan ;   G.   reissen,   to 

wrest,  to  snatch  or  pull,  to   burst,  to  tear;   Dan. 

vrister.     Q.U.  L.  restis,  a  rope.] 

1.  To  twist  or  extort  by  violence  ;  to  pull  or  force 
from  by  violent  wringing  or  twisting ;  as,  to  wrest 
an  instrument  from  another's  hands. 

2.  To  take  or  force  from  by  violence.  The  enemy 
made  a  great  effort,  and  wrested  the  victory  from 
our  hands. 

But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me.  Addison.  . 

3.  To  distort ;  to  turn  from  truth  or  twist  from  its 
natural  meaning  by  violence  ;  to  pervert. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  yonr  authority.  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  the  poor.  —  Ex.  xxiii. 
Which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  Ihey  do 
also  the  other  scriptures,  to  their  own  destruction.  —  '2  Pet. 

WREST,  (rest,)  n.  Distortion  ;  violent  pullin  ,'  and 
twisting;  perversion.  Hooker. 

2.  Active  or  moving  power.  [Not  used.]    Spenser. 

3.  An  instrument  to  tune. 

WREST'ED,  pp.    Pulled   with  twisting  ;    distorted  ; 

perverted. 
WREST'ER,  7i.     One  who  wrests  or  perverts. 
WREST'ING,  ppr.    Pulling  with  a  twist ;  distorting  ; 

perverting. 
WRES'TLE,  (res'!,)  v.  i.    [Sax.  wratstlian  or  wrazlian  ; 

D.  worstelen.     If  wrazlian  is  the   true    orthography, 

this  word  belongs  to  Class  Kg ,  otherwise  it  is  from 

wrest.] 

1.  To  strive  with  arms  extended,  as  two  men,  who 
seize  each  other  by  the  collar  and  arms,  each  endeav- 
oring to  throw  the  other  by  tripping  up  his  heels  and 
twitching  him  off  his  center. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
from  the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  struggle ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend. 

We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood.  — Eph.  vi. 
WRES'TLER,  n.    One  who  wrestles  ;  or  one  who  is 

skillful  in  wrestling. 
WRES'TLING,  ppr.    Striving  to  throw  ;  contending. 
WRES'TLING,  n.    Strife  ;  struggle  ;  contention. 
WRETCH,  (retch,)   n.      [Sax.   wracca,   one   who    is 

driven  ;  an  exile.    See  Wreck,  and  pi",  Class  Rg, 

No.  48.] 

1.  A  miserable  person ;  one  sunk  in  the  deepest 
distress  ;  as,  a  forlorn  wretch. 

2.  A  worthless  mortal ;  as,  a  contemptible  wretch. 

3.  A  person  sunk  in  vice  ;  as,  a  profligate  wretch. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  slight  or  iron- 
ical pity  or  contempt. 

Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so.  Drayton. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  tenderness;  as 
we  say,  poor  thing. 

WRETCH'ED,  a.  Very  miserable  ;  sonk  into  deep 
affliction  or  distress,  either  from  want,  anxiety,  or 
grief. 

The  wretched  find  no  friends.  Dryden. 

2.  Calamitous;  very  afflicting;  as,  the  wretched 
condition  of  slaves  in  Algiers. 

3.  Worthless ;  paltry ;  very  poor  or  mean  ;  as,  a 
wretched  poem  :  a  wretched  cabin. 

4.  Despicable  ;  hatefully  vile  and  contemptible. 
He  was  guilty  of  wretched  ingratitude. 

WRETCH'ED-LY,  ado.  Most  miserably  ;  very  poor- 
ly.    The  prisoners  were  wretchedly  lodged. 

2.  Unhappily ;  as,  two  wars  wretchedly  entered 
upon.  Clarendon. 

3.  Meanly  ;  despicably ;  as,  a  discourse  wretchedly 
delivered. 

WRETCH'ED-NESS,  n.  Extreme  misery  orunhappi- 
ness,  either  from  want  or  sorrow  ;  as,  the  wretched- 
ness of  poor  mendicants. 

We  have,  with  the  feeling,  lost  the  very  memory  of  such  wretch- 

edness  as  our  forefathers  endured,  Ralegh . 

The  prodigal  brought  nothing  to  his  father  but  his  rigs  and 


wretchedness. 


Dwight. 


2.  Meanness  ;  despicableness  ;  as,  the  wretchedness 
of  a  performance. 
WRETCH'LESS,  for  Reckless 
WRETCH'LESS-NESS,  for  Reck-  \  are  improper 

LESSNESS, 


ESS,  -I 

Reck-  >  ; 


WRI 

WR1G,  for  Wriggle.     [Not  in  t,»e.] 
WRIG'GLE,   (rig'gl,)   o.   i.    [W.  rhuglaw,  to  move 
briskly  ;  D.  wriggclcn  or  torildten.] 
To  move  the  body  to  and  fro  with  short  motions. 

Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats,  as 
long  as  the  cushion, lasted.  Swift. 

WRrG'GLE,  (rig'gl,)  v.  t.  To  put  into  a  quick,  te- 
ciprocating  motion  ;  to  introduce  by  a  shifting  mo- 
tion. 

Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 

His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.  kfutkorat 

WRIG'GLER.  n.     One  who  wriggles. 

WRIG'GLSNG,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  the  bocy  one  way 
and  the  other  with  quick  turns. 

WRIGHT,  (rite,)  n.  [Sax.  wryhta;  from  the  root  of 
work.] 

An  artificer;  one  whose  occupation  is  some  kind 
of  mechanical  business  ;  a  workman  ;  a  manufac- 
turer. This  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  compounds, 
as  in  shipwright,  wheelwright. 

WRING,  (ring,)  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Wringed  and 
Wrung.  The  latter  is  chiefly  used.  [Sax.  wringan  ; 
G.  ringen ;  D.  wringen  ;  Dan.  vrarnger  ;  Sw.  vrdnga; 
Dan.  ringer.     The  sense  is,  to  strain.] 

1.  To  twist ;  to  turn  and  strain  with  violence  ;  as, 
to  wring  clothes  in  washing. 

2.  To  squeeze;  to  press  ;  to  force  by  twisting  ;  as, 
to  i»rm»  water  out  of  a  wet  garment. 

3.  To  writhe  ;  as,  to  wring  the  body  in  pain. 

4.  To  pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him. 

[Obs.]  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  been  too  much  grieved  and  wrung  by  an  uneasy 

and  strait  fortune.    [06s. f  Clarendon. 

5.  To  distress ,  to  press  with  pain. 

Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  utlK  thus  coldly. 

Addison. 

6.  To  distort ;  to  pervert. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wring  die  Scriptures  ?       Whilgifte. 

7.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 

These   merchant  adventurers  have    been   often   wronged   and 
wringed  to  the  quick.  Jiayward. 

8.  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position  ;  as,  to 
wring  a  mast.  Mar.  Diet. 

To  wring  off;  to  force  off  or  separate  by  wringing ; 
as,  to  wring  off  the  head  of  a  fowl. 

To  wring   out ;  to  force   out ;  to   squeeze    out   by 
twisting  ;  as,  to  wring  out  dew  or  water.    Judges  vi. 
2.  To  free  from  a  liquor  by  wringing ;  as,  to  wring 
out  clothes. 

To  wring  from  ;  to  force  from  by  violence  ;  to  ex- 
tort ;  as,  revenues  wrung  from  the  poor  ;  to  wring 
from  one  his  rights  ;  to  Wring  a  secret  from  one. 

WRING,  v.  i.    To  writhe  ;  to  twist ;  as  with  anguish. 

Shak. 

WRiNG,  n.     Action  of  anguish.  Hall. 

WRING'-BoLT,  n.  [wring  and  bolt.]  A  bolt  used 
by  shipwrights,  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  and 
tree-nails.  Mar.  Diet. 

WRING'£D,  (ringd,)  pp.  Twisted;  pressed;  dis- 
tressed ;  extorted. 

WRING'ER,  n.  One  who  wrings;  one  that  forces 
water  out  of  any  thing  by  wringing. 

WRING'ING,  ppr.     Twisting  ;  writhing  ;  extorting. 

WRING'ING-WET,  a.  So  wet  as  to  require  wring- 
ing, or  that  water  may  be  wrung  out. 

WRING'-STAVES,  n.  pi.  Strong  bars  of  wood  used 
in  applying  wring-bolts.  Mar  Diet. 

WRINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  n.  [Sax.  wrincle;  Sw.  rynka; 
Dan.  rynke.  This  coincides  with  ring,  a  circle. 
The  Dutch  write  this  word  krinkle,  and  kring  is 
ring.  The  G.  runicl  is  probably  of  the  same  family, 
formed  on  Rg  ;  Ir.  rang.  If  n  is  casual,  the  root 
coincides  with  L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle,  and  W.  rlvyg,  a 
furrow.] 

1.  A  small  ridge  or  prominence,  or  a  furrow, 
formed  bv  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of  any 
smooth  substance  ;  corrugation  ;  a  crease  ;  as, 
wrinkles  in  the  face  or  skin. 

2.  A  fold  or  rumple  in  cloth. 

3.  Roughness ;  unevenness. 

Nol  the  lea3t  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky.  Dryden. 

WRINK'LE,  (rink'l,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  wrinclian;  Sw. 
rynka;  Dan.  rynlcer.] 

1.  To  contract  into  furrows  and  prominences;  to 
corrugate  ;  as,  to  wrinkle  the  skin  ;  to  wrinkle  the 
brow. 

Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed.  Pope. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

A  keen  north  wind,  blowing  dry, 

Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decayed.  JWillon. 

WRINK'LE,  v.  i.    To  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 
WIUNK'LED,   (rink'ld,)  pp.  or  a.    Contracted   into 

ridges  and  furrows. 
WRINK'LING,  ppr.      Shrinking;    contracting    into 

furrows  and  ridges. 
WRtST,    (rist,)   n.     [Sax.    wrist ;    allied    probably   to 
wrest  and  wrestle  ;  that  is,  a  twist  or  junction.] 

1.  The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  the 
arm. 
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2.  In  the  manege,  the  bridle  wrist  is  that  of  the 

cavalier's  left  hand.  Cyc. 

WRIST'LET,   n.    An  elastic  band  worn  by   ladies 

around  the  wrist,  to   confine   the   upper  part  of  a 

glove. 
WRIST'BAND,  n.     [wrist  and  band.]    That  band  or 

part  of  a  shirt  sleeve  which  covers  the  wrist. 
WRIT,  (rit,)  n.    f  from  write.]    That  which  is  written. 

In   this  sense,    writ  is   particularly   applied   to  the 

Scriptures,  or  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 

as,  holy  wr*  ;  sacred  writ. 

2.  In  law,  a  precept  issued  from  the  proper  au- 
thority to  the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  commanding  him  to  perform  some  act,  as  to 
summon  a  defendant  into  court  to  answer,  and  the 
like 

\n  England,  writs  are  issued  from  some  court  un- 
der seal.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  writs  are 
issued  by  any  single  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 

In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  writ,  in  a  civil 
suit,  contains  both  the  summons  and  the  plaintiff's 
declaration  or  cause  of  action  set  forth  at  large,  and 
a  writ  is  either  a  summons  or  an  attachment. 

Writs  are  original  or  judicial.  An  original  writ,  in 
England,  is  issued  from  the  high  court  of  chancery. 
A  judicial  writ  is  issued  by  order  of  a  court  upon  a 
special  occasion,  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit. 

Writs  are  of  various  kinds ;  as,  writs  of  assize, 
writs  of  capias,  writs  of  distringas,  &c.  Shuk. 

3.  A  legal  instrument.  Shale. 
W  RIT,  fret,  of  Write,  is  not  now  used.     [See  Write 

aii  1  Wrote.] 
WRITE,  (rite,;  v.  t. ;  prct.  Wrote  ;  pp.  Writ,  Writ- 
tew.  [Sax.  writan,  awritan,  geioritaw,  Ice.  rita; 
Goth,  writs,  a  letter.  The  sense  is,  to  scrape,  to 
scratch,  to  rub  ;  probably  from  the  root  of  grate,  and 
L.  rado.] 

1.  To  form  by  a  pen  on  paper  or  other  material,  or 
by  a  graver  on  wood  or  stone  ;  as,  to  write  the  char- 
acters called  letters ;  to  write  figures.  We  write 
characters  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink  ;  we  write  them 
on  stone  with  a  graving  tool. 

2.  To  express  by  forming  letters  and  words  on 
paper  or  stone  ;  as,  to  write  a  deed  ;  to  write  a  bill 
of  divorcement.  The  ten  commandments  were 
written  with  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone. 
Exod.  xxxi. 

3.  To  engrave.     [See  the  preceding  definition.] 

4.  To  impress  durably.     Write  useful  truths  on  the 

5.  To  compose  or  produce,  as  an  author,      [heart. 

6.  To  copy  ;  to  transcribe. 

7.  To  communicate  by  letter. 

I  chose  to  write  llie  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  her  1  loved.  Prior. 

WRITE,  (rite,)  v.  i.  To  perforin  the  act  of  forming 
characters,  letters,  or  figures,  as  representatives  of 
sounds  or  ideas.     Learn  to  write  when  young. 

2.  To  be  employed  as  a  clerk  or  an  amanuensis. 
A  writes  for  B.     D  writes  in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

3.  To  play  the  author;  as,  he  thinks,  he  speaks, 
he  lorites,  he  sings. 

4.  To  recite  or  relate  in  books.  Josephus  wrote  of 
the  wars  of  the  Jews. 

5.  To  send  letters. 

He  wrote  for  all  ihe  Jews  concerning  their  freedom.      Esdras. 

6.  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  entitled;  to  use  the 
style  of. 


use  who  began  to  write  ihemse' 
shame  to  learn. 


men,  but  thought  it  n< 
Fed. 


7.  To  compose ;   to  frame  or  combine   ideas  and 
express  them  in  words. 


They  can  write  up  to  the  dig 


lity  and  character  of  their  authors. 
Felton. 


WRlT'ER,  (rlt'er,)  n.    One  who  writes  or  has  written. 
2.  An  author. 
3;  A  clerk  or  amanuensis. 

Writer  to  the  signet ;  one  of  a  class  of  lawyers  in 
Scotland,  answering  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys 
in  England.  BranUe. 

Writer  nf  the  tallies ;  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  of 
England  ;  a  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who 
writes  upon  the  tallies  the  whole  of  the  tellers'  bills. 

Cyc. 
WRITHE,  (rlthe,)  v.  t.      [Sax.   writhan;  Sw.   vrida; 
Dan.  vrider.] 
1.  To  twist ;  to  distort. 

Her  mouth  she  writhed.  Dryden. 

9.  To  twist  with  violence  ;  as,  to  writhe  the  body. 

Addison 


WRO 

3.  To  wrest ;  to  distort  ;  to  torture  ;  as,  to  writhe 
words.     [Ofo.]  Hooker. 

WRITHE,  v.  i.  To  twist ;  to  be  distorted  ;  as,  to 
writhe  with  agony.  Mddison. 

WRITU'ED,  (rlthd,)  pp.     Twisted  ;  distorted. 

WRITH'ING,  ppr.    Twisting  ;  distorting. 

WRITH'LE,  (ritfi'l,)  v.  t.  [from  writhe.]  To  wrin- 
kle.    [JVot  in  use.]  Spenser. 

WRIT'ING,  ppr.  Forming,  as  characters,  with  a 
pen,  style,  or  graver. 

2.  a.  Used  or  intended  for  writing ;  as,  writing 
paper. 

WRIT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  forming  letters  and 
characters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  ideas  which  charac- 
ters and  words  express,  or  of  communicating  them 
toothers  by  visible  signs.  We  hardly  know  which 
to  admire  most,  the  ingenuity  or  the  utility  of  the  art 
of  writing. 

2.  Any  thing  written  or  expressed  in  letters; 
hence,  any  legal  instrument,  as  a  deed,  a  receipt,  a 
bond,  an  agreement,  &c. 

3.  A  book  ;  any  written  composition;  a  pamphlet; 
as,  the  writings  of  Addison. 

4.  An  inscription.    John  xix. 

5.  Writings,  pi. ;  conveyances  of  lands  ;  deeds;  or 
anv  official  papers. 

WRIT'ING-BOOK,  n.  A  book  for  practice  in  pen- 
manship. 

WRIT'ING-MAS-TER,  n.  One  who  teaches  the  art 
of  penmanship. 

WRIT'ING-SCHOOL,  n.  A  school  for  instruction  in 
penmanship. 

WRIT'TjEN,  pp.  or  a.     Expressed  in  letters. 

Written  laws ;  statutes  ;  laws  enacted  by  the  su- 
preme power  and  recorded  ;  as  contradistinguished 
from  unwritten  or  common  law. 

VVt  'Z'ZLiCD,  for  Writhled.     [JVot  in  use.]    Spenser. 

WR  3'K.EN,  for  Wreaked.     [JVot  in  use.]     Spenser. 

WRONG,  (long,)  a.  [Sw.  vrang;  Dan.  vrang ;  prop- 
erly the  participle  of  wring,  Sw.  vrctnga,  Dan.  vrazn- 
ger.]  Literally,  wrung,  twisted,  or  turned  from  a 
straight  line  or  even  surface.     Hence, 

1.  Not  physically  right;  not  fit  or  suitable;  not 
appropriate  for  use  ;  as,  thewrong  side  of  a  garment. 
You  hold  the  book  the  wrong  end  uppermost.  There 
may  be  something  wrong  in  the  construction  of  a 
watch  or  an  edifice. 

2.  Not  morally  right ;  that  deviates  from  the  line 
of  rectitude  prescribed  by  God  ;  not  just  or  equita- 
ble ;  not  right  or  proper ;  not  legal ;  erroneous  ;  as, 
a  wrong  practice ;  wrong  ideas  ;  a  wrong  course  of 
life;  wrong  measures;  wrong  inclinations  andjfle- 
sires ;  a  wrong  application  of  talents ;  wrong  judg- 
ment.   Hab.  i. 

3.  Erroneous  ;  not  according  to  truth  ;  as,  a  wrong 
statement. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  ti.  Whatever  deviates,  from  moral 
rectitude  ;  any  injury  done  to  another;  a  trespass;  a 
violation  of  right.  Wrongs  are  private  or  public.  Pri- 
vate wrongs  are  civil  injuries,  immediately  affecting 
individuals;  public  wrongs  are  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors which  affect  the  community.    Blackstone. 

Sarai  said  to  Abraham,  My  wrong  be  on  thee. — Gen.  xvi. 

Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong.  —  Matt.  xx. 

The  obligation  to  redress  a  wrong,  is  at  least  as  binding  as  that 
of  paying  a  debt.  £.  huereU. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  adv.  Not  rightly  ;  amiss  ;  morally 
ill ;  erroneously. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.  Pope. 

WRONG,  (rong,)  v.  t.  To  injure;  to  treat  with  in- 
justice ;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from.  We  wrong  a  man  when  we  de- 
fraud him,  and  when  we  trespass  on  his  property. 
We  wrong  a  man  when  we  neglect  to  pay  him  his 
due.     Philemon  18. 

2.  To  do  injustice  to  by  imputation  ;  to  impute  evil 
unjustly.  If  you  suppose  me  capable  of  a  base  act, 
you  wrong  me. 

WRONG'-I)0-ER,  n.    One  who  injures  another  or 
does  wrong. 
2.  In  law,  one  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass. 

Bouvier. 

WRONG'-DO-ING,  n.    Evil  or  wicked  act  or  action. 

WRONG'JED,  pp.     Treated  unjustly;  injured. 

WRONG'ER,  n.    One  who  injures  another. 

WRONG'FUL,  a.  Injurious;  unjust;  as,  a  wrongful 
taking  of  property;  wrongful  dealing. 

WRONG'FIJL-LY,  adv.  Unjustly;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  the  moral  law  or  to  justice;  as,  to  accuse 
one  wrongfully  ;  to  suffer  wrongfully 


WYV 

WRONG'HEAD,  (rong'hed,)  n.  A  person  of  a  per- 
verse understanding. 

WRONG'HEAD-ED,  a.  [wrong  and  head.]  Wrong 
in  opinion  or  principle;  having  a  perverse  under- 
standing ;  perverse. 

WRONG' HEAD-ED-NESS,  n.  Perverseness ;  erro- 
neousness. 

WRONG'ING,  ppr.  Injuring;  treating  with  injus- 
tice. 

WRONG'LESS-LY,  adv.  Without  injury  to  any  one. 
[JVot  used.]  Sidney. 

WRONG'LY,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner;  unjustly; 
amiss.     He  judges  wronghj  of  my  motives. 

WRONG'NESS,  71.     Wrong  disposition  ;  error.  Butler. 

WRONG'-TlM-fiD,  a.    Done  at  an  improper  time 

WROTE,  pret.  of  Write.      He  wrote  a  letter  yester- 
day.    Herodotus  wrote  his  history  more   than    two 
thousand  years  ago. 
Note.  —  Wrote  is  not  now  used  as  the  participle. 

WROTH,  (ravvth,)  a.  [Sax.  wraith,  wrath.  See 
Wrath.] 

Very  angry  ;  much  exasperated. 

Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell.  —  Gen.  iv. 

I  was  wroth  with  my  people.  —  Is.  xlvii. 

[Jin  excellent  word,  and  not  obsolete- 1 
WROUGHT,  (rawt,)  pret.  and  pp.  or  a.  from  Work. 
[Sax.  worhte,  the  pret.  and  pp.   of  wircan,  weorcan, 
to  work.] 

1.  Worked  ;  formed  by  work  or  labor. 

2.  Effected  ;  performed. 

She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.  —  Matt.  xxvi. 

3.  Effected  ;  produced.  He  wrought  the  public 
safety.     A  great  change  was  wrought  in  his  mind. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews. 

Addison. 

4.  Used  in  labor. 

The  elders  of  that  city  shall  take  a  heifer  that  hath  not  been 
wrought  with. —  fjcut.  xxi. 

5.  Worked  ;  driven  ;  as,  infection  wrought  out  of 
the  body.     [JVot  used.]  Bacon. 

6.  Actuated. 

Vain  Moral,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought.  Dryden. 

7.  WorEed  ;  used ;  labored  in.     The  mine  is  still 

8.  Formed  ;  fitted.  wrought. 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God. — 2 

Cor.  v. 

9.  Guided;  managed.     [JVot  used.]  Milton. 

10.  Agitated  ;  disturbed. 
ought 

Shai. 

Wrought  iron  ;  iron  deprived  of  its  carbon,  usually 
by  the  process  called  puddling,  which  see.  Wrought 
iron  is  tough,  flexible,  malleable,  and  ductile. 

Wrought  on  or  upon ;  influenced ;  prevailed  on. 
His  mind  was  wrought  upon  by  divine  grace. 

Wrought  to  or  up  to ;    excited  ;    inflamed.     Their 
minds  were  wrought  up  to  a  violent  passion.     She 
was  wrought  up  to  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity. 
WRUNG,  (rung,)  pret.  and  pp.  of  Wring. 
WR?,  (rl,)  a.     [Goth,  wraicica,  or  Dan.  vrier,  to  twist, 
contracted  from  vrider,  Eng.  to  writhe.] 

1.  Twisted;  turned  to  one  side;  distorted;  as,  a 
wry  neck  ;  a  wry  mouth. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  right  direction  ;  as,  wry 
words. 

3.  Wrested  ;  perverted  ;  as,  to  put  a  wry  sense  on 
an  author's  words.  Mterbnry. 

WRY,  v.  i.     To  be  writhed  or  distorted.     [JVot  used.] 
WRY,  o.  t.     To  distort  ;  to  wrest.     [JVot  used. J 
WR  Y'NECK,  n.*  [wry  and  neck.]   A  twisted  or  distort- 
ed neck  ;  a  deformity  in  which  the  neck  is  drawn 
to  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  forward. 

Cyc. 
3.  A  disease  of  the  spasmodic  kind  in  sheep,  in 
which  the  head  is  drawn  to  one  side.  Cyc. 

*3.  In  ornithology,  a  small  bird  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, resembling  the  woodpeckers,  the  Ynnx  tor- 
quilla  ;  so  called  from  the  singular  manner  in  which, 
when  surprised,  it  turns  its  head  over  its   shoulders. 

Ed.  Encuc. 
WRY'NECK-KD,  (ri'nekt,)a.  Having  a  distorted  neck. 
WRY'NESS,  «.     The  state  of  being  wry  or  distorted. 

Mountaguc. 
WYCH'-ELM,  ti.    A  variety  of  the  elm,  or  a  peculiar 
species,  (Ulmus  montana,)  which  is  said  by  some  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  Ulmus  campestris,  a  native  of 
Europe.  Cyc. 

WYND,  7i.     A  narrow  lane  or  alley.     [Scottish.] 
WY'VERN,  n.*  A  kind  of  flying  serpent,  sometimes 
represented  in  coats  of  arms.  Buchanan. 
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VAN 


YAR 


YAW 


X. 


XTHE  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
5  bet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  In  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words,  it  has  the  sound  of  fa,  as 
in  wax,  lax,  luxury.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  z.  It  is  used  as  an  initial 
in  a  few  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  10.  It  represents  one 
V,  which  stands  for  5,  placed  on  the  top  of  another. 
When  laid  horizontally,  thus,  X  ,  it  stands  for  1000  ; 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus,  X,  it  stands  for  10,000. 
As  an  abbreviation,  X.  stands  for  Christ,  as  in  Xn. 
Christian,  Xm.   Christmas. 

XAN'THIC,  a.     [Gr.  f  op0os,  yellow.] 
Tending  toward  a  yellow  color. 

XAN'THIC  ACID,  n.  An  arid  consisting  of  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  water,  and  oxyd  of  ethyl  or  ether. 

Graham. 

XAN'THIC  OX'YTD,  n.  A  brown  substance  compos- 
ing a  urinary  calculus.  Graham. 

XAN'THID,  (zan'thid,)  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  sup- 
posed compound  of  lanthogcn  with  some  basifiable  or 
acidifiable  element. 

XAN'THINE,  (-thin,)  n.  The  yellow  dyeing  matter 
contained  in  madder.  Ure. 

XAN'THO-GEN,  (zan'tho-jen,)  n.  [Gr.  (avOoc,  yel- 
low, and  yevvato,  to  generate,  from  the  yellow  color 
of  its  compounds.] 

A  supposed  basifying  and  acidifying  compound 
principle,  considered  to  be  analogous  to  cyanogen, 
and  believed  to  consist  of  sulphur  and  carbon, 
which,  with  certain   metals,  forms  xanthids.   and 


with  hydrogen  forms  xanthohydric  acid,  analogous 
to  cyanohydric  acid.  The  above  views,  however, 
in  regard  to  these  compounds,  are  not  considered  as 
well  established. 
XK'BEC,  (ze'bek,)  n.*  A  small,  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  With  a  fair  wind, 
in  good  weather,  it  carries  two  large  square  sails ; 
when  close  hauled,  it  carries  large  lateen  sails. 

Mar.  Diet. 
XE-NOD'O-CHY,  (ze-nod'o-ke,)  n.     [Gr.  JewxSoxia.] 
Reception  of  strangers ;  hospitality.      Cockeram. 
XEN'O-TIME,  n.     [Gr.  few/f,  a  stranger.] 

A   native  phosphate  of  yttria,  having  a  yellowish- 
brown  color.  Dana. 
XE-RO-COL-LYR'I-UM,  n.      [Gr.    fijpoc,    dry,    and 
KoXXvpiov.] 
A_dry  collyrium  or  eye-salve.  Coxe. 
XE-Ro'DJES,    n.      Any  tumor    attended    with    dry- 
ness. 
XE-RO-M?'RUM,  7i.      [Gr.  Jijpos,   dry,   and   uvpov, 
ointment.] 
A  dry  ointment.  Coxe. 
XE-ROPH'A-GY,  (ze-rof'a-je,)  n.      [Gr.    Jupoj,   dry, 
and  fay',  to  eat.] 

The  eating  of  dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fast  among  the 
primitive  Christians. 
XE-ROPH'THAL-iMY,  (ze-rof'thal-me,)  n.  [Gr.  fr/poj, 
dry,  and  MJiBa\;ua.] 

A  dry,  red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without 
swel_ling_or  a  discharge  of  humors. 
XE-Ro'Tlf.8,  (ze-ro'tez,)  n.    A  dry  habit  or  disposi- 
tion 


XIPH'I-AS,  (ziPe-as,)  n.     [Gr.,  from  fierce,  a  sword.] 

1.  The  sword-fish.  In  natural  history,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  fishes,  to  which  the  Xiphias  Gladius, 
or  common  sword-fish,  belongs. 

2.  A  comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

XIPH'OID,   (zif'oid,)   a.     [Gr.   fi0ey,  a  sword,   and 
eiAnc,  likeness,  i.  e.,  sword-like.] 

The  xiphoid  or  ensiforrn  cartilage,  is  a  small  carti- 
lage placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

Cue      Coxe 
XY'LITE,  71.     [Gr.  (v\av,  wood.] 

A  liquid  which  exists  in  commercial  pyroxylic 
spirit.  Graham. 

Xf -LO-BAL'SA-MUM,  n.    The  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree. 
Xtf-LO-GRAPH'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  xylography,  or 

wood-engraving. 
XS-LOG'RA-PHY,    (zi-log'ra-fe,)    B.       [Gr.     fi.W, 
wood,  and  yoa<pa>,  to  engrave.] 

Wood-engraving  ;  the  act  or  art  of  cutting  figures 
in  wood,  in  representation  of  natural  objects. 
X5-LOPH'A-GOUS,  a.     [Gr.  $v\ov,  wood,  and  fayai, 
to  eat.] 
Eating  or  feeding  on  wood. 
XYST,  (zist,)  I         r„     ,  , 

XYS'TOS,  (zis'-,)  j  "•     fGr-  («<"■»«■] 

In  ancient  architecture,  along  and  open,  or  some- 
times covered,  court,  with  porticos,  for  athletic  ex- 
ercises, as  wrestling,  running,  &c.  Brando. 
XYS'TER,  (zis'ter,)  n.     'Gr.  \varpov,  from   Jnoj,  to 
scrape.] 
A  surgeon's  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


Y. 


YTHE  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
,  is  taken  from  the  Greek  v.  At  the  beginning  of 
words,  it  is  called  an  articulation  or  consonant,  and 
with  some  propriety,  perhaps,  as  it  brings  the  root  of 
the  tongue  in  close  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position  to  which  the  close  g 
brings  it.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  words,  g  has  been  changed  into  y,  as  the  Sax. 
gear  into  year,  geornian  into  yearn,  gyllan  into  yell, 
gealcw  into  yellow. 

In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  i.  (t  is  sounded  as  i  long,  when 
accented,  as  in  defy,  rely ;  and  as  i  short,  when  un- 
accented, as  in  vanity,  glory,  synonymous.  This  lat- 
ter sound  is  a  vowel.  At  The  beginning  of  words,  y 
answers  to  the  German  and  Dutch  j. 

Y,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  150,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  t,  for  150,000. 

YACHT,  (yot,)  n.  [D.  jagt ;  G.  jacht,  from  jagen.  It 
is  originally  a  boat  drawn  by  horses.] 

A  light  and  elegantly  furnished  vessel,  used  either 
for  private  parties  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  vessel  of  state 
to  convey  princes,  &.c,  from  one  place  to  another. 

VACIIT'ER,  n.    One  engaged  in  sailing  a  yacht. 

YACHT'ING,  (yot'ing,)  n.  Sailing  on  pleasure  ex- 
cursions in  a  yacht. 

YA'GER,  (yaw'ger,)  n.  [G.  j'dgcr,  from  jagen,  to 
chase.]  . 

One  belonging  to  a  body  of  light  infantry  armed 
with  rifles.  Brande. 

YA'HOO,  7i.  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  one  of  his 
imaginary  voyages,  to  a  race  of  brutes  having  the 
form  and  all  the  degrading  passions  of  man.  They 
are  set  in  contrast  with  the  Houyhnhnms,  or  horses 
endowed  with  reason,  and  the  whole  is  designed  as 
a  satire  on  our  race. 

YAK,  ?i.*  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  bovine  tribe, 
the  Bos  Poephagus,  or  Bison  Poephagus  ;  a  species 
of  ox,  with  cylindric  horns  curving  outward,  long, 
pendent  hair,  and  villous,  horse-like  tail  ;  the  grunt- 
ing ox  of  Pennant.    This  ox  is  found  in  Thibet.  Cyc. 

YA.M,  h.  A  large,  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  various 
climbing  plants,  of  the  genus  Dioscorea,  growing  in 
tropical  climates,  and  forming,  when  roasted  or 
boiled,  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  food. 
The  yam  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  weighs  thirty  pounds.  London. 

YAN'KEE,  (yank'e,)  n.  [A  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
the  word  English  by  the  unlive  Indians  of  America, 
or  more  probably  of  the  French  word  Anglais.] 

Hcckewelder. 


The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  applied,  among  foreigners,  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  indiscriminately. 
YAN'O-LTTE,  71.     A   mineral,  called   also  Axinite, 

whose  crystals  resemble  an  ax.  Ure. 

YAP,  to  bark,  is  not  a  legitimate  word. 
YA'PON  or  YA'PON,  71.     The  cassine  or  South  Sea 
tea. 

The  Ilex  Cassine  or  youpon,  is  a  shrub  growing  in 
the  Southern  States,  used  as  a  tea  and  a  medicine. 

Mease. 
YARD,  n.     [Sax.  gcard,  gerd,  gyrd,  a  rod,  that  is,  a 
shoot.] 

1.  A  measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty-six  inches.  It 
is  just  seven  ninths  of  the  Paris  ell. 

2.  [Sax.  gyrdan,  to  inclose  ;  Dan.  gierde,  a  hedge, 
an  inclosure  ;  gicrder,  to  hedge  in,  Sw.  garda.]  An 
inclosure  ;  usually,  a  small,  inclosed  place  in  front  of 
or  around  a  house  or  bam.  The  yard  in  front  of  a 
house  is  called  a  Court,  and  sometimes  a  Court- 
Yard.  In  the  United  States,  a  small  yard  is  fenced 
round  a  barn  for  confining  cattle,  and  called  Barn- 
Yard  or  Cow-Yard. 

3.  In  ships,  a  long,  slender  piece  of  timber,  nearly 
cylindrical,  suspended  upon  the  mast,  by  which  a 
sail  is  extended. 

Yard  of  land  ;  in  old  bonks,  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  but  different  in  different  counties.  In  some 
counties  it  was  15  acres,  in  others  20  or  24,  and 
even  40 

Dock-yard  ;  a  place  where  ships  are  laid  up. 
Prison-yard ;  primarily,  an  inclosure  about  a  prison, 
or  attached  to  it.  Hence  liberty  of  the  yard,  is  a  lib- 
erty granted  to  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  of  walk- 
ing in  the  yard,  or  within  any  other  limits  prescribed 
by  law,  on  their  giving  bond  not  to  go  beyond  those 
limits.  United.  States. 

YARD,  v.  t.    To  confine  cattle  to  the  yard;   as,  to 
yard  cows.      [A  farmer's  word.] 

YARD'-ARM,  71.     [yard  and  arm.]     Either  half  of  a 
ship's  yard,  from  tiie  center  or  mast  to  the  end. 

Ships  are  said  to  be  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  when 
so  near  as  to  touch,  or  interlock  their  yards. 

YARD'-LAND,  it.  See  Yard  of  Land,  under  Yahd. 

YARD'STICK,  n.      [yard  and  stick.]     A  stick  three 

•  feet  in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  &c. 

YARD'YVAND,  11.     [yard  and  maud.]     A  measure  of 
a  yard  ;  now  Yardstick. 

YARE,  a.     [Sax.  gearm,  prepared;   from   the   root  of 
gear.     See  Eaof.r.] 

Ready  ;  dextrous  ;  eager.     [  Obs.]  Shak. 


YARE'LY.arfr.  Readilv  ;  dextrously  ;  skillfully.  [Ois.] 

Shak. 
YARN,  71.     [Sax.  gearn;  G.  Ice.  and  Sw.  garn;  D. 
gar  en.] 

1.  Spun  wool;  woolen  thread;    but  it  is  applied 
also  to  other  species  of  thread,  as  to  cotton  and  linen. 

2.  "In  rope-ynaliing,  one  of  the  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed.     It  is  spun  from  hemp. 

3.  Among  seamen,  a  story  spun  out  by  a  sailor  for 
the  amusement  of  his  companions.  [Lorn.]    Marryat. 

YARR,  v.  i.     [Low   L.  hirrio  ;  Celtic,  gar,  W.  garw, 
rough.] 
To  growl  or  snarl,  as  a  dog.     [JVot  in  use.] 

Ainsworth. 
YAR'RISH,  a.  Having  a  rough,  dry  taste.  [Local.] 
YAR'RoW,  71.     [Sax.  gearwe  ;  Sp.  7/aro.J 

A  plant  of  the   genus  Achillea;   the   milfoil,  oj 
plant  of  a  thousand  leaves. 
YAT'A-GHAN,  71.     A  long,  Turkish  dagger.     [See 

Ataghan.] 
YaTE,  71.     A  gate.  Spenser. 

[Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.] 
YAULP,  )  b.  t.    To  yelp;  to  cry  out  like  a  child. 
YAIJP,     \  Jamieson.     Brockett. 

[Scottish,  and  sometimes  used  in  Jhncrlcai] 
YAW,  v.  i.     To  rise  in   blisters,   breaking   in   white 
froth,  as  cane-juice  in  the  sugar-works.     [Uu.  yew. 
See  Yew.]  West  Indies. 

2.  In  navigation,  to  steer  wild,  or  out  of  the  line 
of  her  course,  as  a  ship.  Mar,  Diet. 

YAWL,  11.     A  small  ship's  boat,  usually  rowed  by  four 

or  six  oars. 
YAWL,  v.  i.       To  cry  out  like  a  dog  ;    usually  pro- 
nounced yowl.     [See  Yell.] 
YAWN,  i'.  1.      [Sax.  gconan,  gynian;  G.  gdhnenj   W. 
agenn  ;  Gr.  \a<f  01.] 

1.  To  gape;  to  oscitate  ;  to  have  the   mouth  open 
involuntarily  through  drowsiness  or  dullness. 


The  lazy,  yawning  drone. 

And  while  ahove  he  spends  his  breath, 

The  yawning  audience  nod  h  nealh. 


Shak. 
Trumbull. 


2.  To  open  wide  ;  as,  wide  yawns  the  gulf  below. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning  ;  as,  to  yawn  for 
fat  livings.  Hooker. 

YAWN,  71.     A  gaping  ;  an  involuntary  opening  of  the 
mouth  from  drowsiness  ;  oscitalion. 

One  person    yawnine;  in  company  will   produce  a  spontaneous 
yawn  in  all  present.  iV.  Chipman. 

2.  An  opening  wide.  Addison. 

YAWN'jKD,  pp.     Gaped  ;  opened  wide. 
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YEA 

YAWN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Gaping ;  opening  wide. 
"  2.  a.     Sleepy  ;  drowsy  ;  dull.  Shak. 

YAWN'ING,  n.    The  act  of  gaping  or  opening  wide. 

YAWN'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  yawning  manner. 

Irving. 

YAWS,  re.     [African  yaw,  a  raspberry.] 

A  disease  called  by  Good  Rubula,  from  rubus,  a 
raspberry.  It  is  characterized  by  cutaneous  tumors, 
numerous  and  successive  ;  gradually  increasing  from 
specks  to  the  size  of  a  raspberry ;  one,  at  length, 
growing  larger  than  the  rest ;  core  a  fungous  excres- 
cence ;  fever  slight,  and  probably  irritative  merely. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  contagious,  and  to  oc- 
cur but  once  during  life;  but  both  of  these  points 
are  doubtful.  It  is  sometimes  called  Framhcesia,  a 
barbarous  name  derived  from  the  French  framboise, 
a  raspberry.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease, 
which  differ  considerably  ;  the  one  occurring  in  Af- 
rica, the  other  in  America.  It  is  scarcely  known  in 
Europe.  Good. 

Y-CLAD',  (e-klad',)  pp.  Clad.  [This  word  and  the 
following  retain  the  y,  which  is  the  remains  of  the 
Saxon  ge  prefixed  to  verbs.  But  it  is  obsolete,  ex- 
cept in  poetry,  and  perhaps  in  burlesque  only.] 

Y-CLEP'ED,  (e-klept',)  pp.  of  Sax.  ge-clypian,  clepan, 
to  call.  [See  Yclad.]  Called  ;  named.  It  is  obso- 
lete, except  in  burlesque. 

YDRAD',  (e-drad',)  ;;p.     Dreaded.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 

YE,  pron.     [Sax.  ge.] 

The  nominative  plural  of  the  second  person,  of 
which  tliou  is  the  singular.  But  the  two  words  have 
no  radical  connection.  Te  is  now  used  only  in  the 
sacred  and  solemn  style.  In  common  discourse  and 
writing,  you  is  exclusively  used. 

But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified.  —  1  Cor.  vi. 

YEA,  (ye  or  ya,)  adv.  [Sax.  gea,  geac;  G.  D.  and 
Dan.  ja:  Sw.jaka,  to  consent.  Q.u.  G.  bcjaken,  to  af- 
firm.    Class  Cg,  No.  25,  2G.] 

1.  Yes ;  a  word  that  expresses  affirmation  or  as- 
sent. Will  you  go?  Yea.  It  sometimes  introduces  a 
subject,  with  the  sense  of  indeed,  verily,  truly,  it 
is  so. 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  in  the  gar- 
den  ?  —  Gen.  iii. 

Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay.  —  Matt.  v. 


2.  It  sometimes  enforces  the  sense  of  something 
preceding  ;  not  only  so,  but  more. 

Therein  I  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  — Phil.  i. 

3.  In  Scripture,  it  is  used  to  denote  certainty,  con- 
sistency, harmony,  and  stability. 

Ail  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea,  aud  in  him  are  amen.  — 
2  Cor.  i. 

[In  this  use,  the  word  may  be  considered  a  noun.] 
Yea  is  used  rarely  except  in  the  sacred  and  solemn 
style.     [See  Yes.] 

gIad'!"-'-     To  S°-     [Obs.\  Spenser. 

YeAN,  v.  i.     [Sax.  eanian.] 

To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or  sheep;  to  lamb. 

^Obsolete  or  local.) 
YliAN'ED,  (yeend,)  pp.    Brought  forth. 
YeAN'LING,   n.      The  young    of  sheep ;    a   lamb. 

[Obsolete  or  local.]  c 

YEAR,  n.       Sax.  gear;    G.  jahr ;   D.  jaar;   Sw.  ar  ; 

Dan.  aar ;  Sans,  jahran  ;  probably  a  course  or  circle  ; 

the  root  gar.,  ger,  signifying  to  run.] 

1.  The  space  or  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
whole  circle,  and  returns  to  the  same  point.  This  is 
the  solar  year,  anil  the  year  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Itis  called  also  the  tropical  or  equi- 
noctial year.  This  period  comprehends  what  are  called 
the  twelve  calendar  months,  or  365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  and  47  7-10  seconds.  But  in  popular 
usage,  the  year  consists  of  305  days,  and  every 
fourth  year  of  366  ;  a  day  being  added  to  February 
on  that  year,  on  account  of  the  excess  above  365 
days. 

2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  rev- 
olution ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  Saturn. 

.  3.  The  time  in  which  the  fixed  stars  make  a  rev- 
olution is  called  the  Great  Year. 

4.  Years,  in  the  plural,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
age  or  old  age  ;  as,  a  man  in  years. 

In  popular  language,  year  is  often  used  for  years. 
The  horse  is  ten  year  old. 

Sidereal  year ;  the  time  in  which  the  sun,  depart- 
ing from  any  fixed  star,  returns  to  the  same.  This 
is  3C5  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  9  6-10  seconds. 

Baily. 

Anomalistical  year  ;  the  time  that  elapses  from  the 
sun's  leaving  its  apogee  or  perigee,  till  it  returns  to  it ; 
which  is  365  days,  6  hours,  14  minutes,  nearly. 

Baily. 

Civil  year;  the  year  which  any  nation  has  con- 
trived for  the  computation  of  time. 

Bisseztile  or  leap  year;  the  year  consisting  of  366 
days. 

Lunar  year,  consists  of  12  lunar  months. 

Lunar  astronomical  year,  consists  of  12  ''tnar  synod- 
ical  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  4S  minutes,  36 
seconds. 
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Common  lunar  year,  consists  of  12  lunar  civil 
months,  or  354  days. 

Embolunnic  or  intercalary  lunar  year,  consists  of  13 
lunar  civil  months,  and  contains  384  days. 

Julian  year,  established  by  Julius  Cesar,  consists  of 
365  days,  6  hours. 

Gregorian  year,  is  the  Julian  year  corrected,  and  is 
the  year  now  generally  used  in  Europe.  From  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  Julian  year  arises 
the  distinction  of  Old  and  New  Style.  [See  Style, 
No.  12.  J 

Sabbatic  year,  among  the  Israelites,  was  every 
seventh  year,  when  their  land  was  suffered  to  lie 
untitled.  Cyc.    Encyc. 

The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  formerly  Com- 
menced on  the  25th  day  of  March.  This  practice 
continued  throughout  the  British  dominions  till  the 
year  1752. 
YeAR'-BOOK,  re.  [year  and  book.]  A  book  con- 
taining annual  reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the 
courts  of  England. 
YeAR'£D,  a.    Containing  years.     [Not  in  use.] 

B.  Jonson. 
YeAR'LING,  n.    A  young  beast  one  year  old,  or  in 

the  second  year  of  his  age. 
YeAR'LING,  a.    Being  a  year  old  ;  as,  a  yearling 

heifer. 
YeAR'LY,  a.    Annual ;  happening,  accruing,  or  com- 
ing every  year  ;  as,  a  yearly  rent  or  income. 

2.  Lasting  a  year  ;  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

3.  Comprehending  a  year  ;  as,  the  yearly  circuit  or 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

YeAR'LY,  adv.   Annually  ;  once  a  year ;  as,  blessings 

yearly  bestowed. 
YEARN,  (yern,)u.  i.     [Sax.  geornian,  giernan,  gyrnan, 

earn  ian,  to   desire;  to  yearn;  Sw.  gcrna,  willingly  ; 

Dan.  gierne,  G.  gem,  D.  gaarne.     The  sense  is,  to 

strain,  or  stretch  forward.     We  have  earnest  from  the 

same  root.] 

1.  To  be  strained  ;  to  be  pained  or  distressed  ;  to 
suffer. 

Falstaff,  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Slialc. 

2.  Usually,  to  long  ;  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  ;  that 
is,  literally,  to  have  a  desire  or  inclination  stretching 
toward  the  object  or  end.     1  Kings  iii. 

Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother.  — 

Gen.  xliii. 
Your  mother's  heart  yearns  toward  you.  Addieon. 

Antictus,  unable  to  control, 
Spoke  loud  die  language  of  his  yearning  soul.  Pope. 

YEARN,  (yern,)  v.  t.    To  pain  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  vex. 

She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would 
Yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shak. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  weal.     [0&9.J      Shak. 

YEARN'FUL,  a.     Mournful ;  distressing.    [Obs.] 

YEARN'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Longing;  having  longing 
desire. 

YEARN'ING,?!.  Strong  emotions  of  desire,  tender- 
ness, or  pity. 

YEARN'ING-LY,  adv.    With  yearning. 

YEAST,  (yeest,)  n.  [Sax.  gist,  yeast,  a  guest,  also  a 
storm  ;  yst,  a  storm  ;  G.  gdsclit,  yeast,  and  gast,  a 
guest,  gdschen,  to  foam  or  froth  ;  D.  gist,  yeast ;  gis- 
ten,  to  ferment.  This  coincides  with  gas  and  ghost. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  noun  is  wind,  spirit,  flatu- 
lence, or  froth,  from  rushing ;  Ch.  DM,  to  inflate. 
Class  Gs,  No.  18.] 

1.  Barm  ;  the  foam,  froth,  or  flower,  of  beer  or 
other  liquor  in  fermentation  ;  any  preparation  used 
for  raising  dough  for  bread  or  cakes,  and  making  it 
light  and  puffy. 

2.  Spume  or  foam  of  water.  [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 
YF.AST'Y,  a.  Frothy  ;  foamy  ;  spumy  ;  like  yeast. 
YELK,  n.     [Sax.  gealew,  yellow  ;  G.  gelb,  yellow.  See 

Gold  and  Yellow.]  » 

The  yellow  part  of  an  egg  ;   the  vitellus.    It  is 
sometimes  written  and  pronounced  Yolk,  but  Yelr 
is  the  proper  word.     Yolk  is  a  corruption. 
YELL,  v.  i.      [Sax.   giellan,  gyllan  ;   I).    gillen ;   Sw. 
gdlla,  to  ring.    It  agrees  in  elements  with  Call.] 

To  cry  out  with  a  hideous  noise  ;  to  cry  or  scream 
as  with  agony  or  horror.  Savages  yell  i»ost  fright- 
fully when  they  are  rushing  to  the  first  onset  of 
battle. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells.  Spenser. 

YELL,  n.    A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  outcry 
Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Philips. 

YELL'jED,  pp.    Uttered  hideous  cries  ;  shrieked. 

YELL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Uttering  hideous  outcries  ; 
shrieking;  as,  yelling  monsters.  Milton. 

YELL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  screaming  hideously. 

YEL'LoW,  a.  [Sax.  gealew,  yellow  ;  gcalla,  gall ;  G. 
gelb  ;  D.  geel ;  Dan.  guul ;  Sw.  goal,  gul.  Hence 
gold,  Dan.  guld.  The  Fr.  jaune  is  the  same  word, 
contracted  from  jaulne,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Nor- 
man ;  It.  giallo ;  Russ.  jelknu,  to  become  yellow  ; 
jellnic,  yellow  ;  L.  galbanus.  Q.U.  gilvus.  The  root 
is  the  Celtic  gal,  geal,  bright.  (See  Gold.)  Class 
Gl,  No.  7.] 
Being  of  a  bright  color;  of  the  color  of  gold. 

Newton. 
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YEL'LoW,  7t.  A  bright  golden  color,  reflecting  the 
most  light  of  any,  after  white.  It  is  one  of  the  sim- 
ple or  primitive  colors. 

YEL'LoW-BIRD,  n.  A  small  singing-bird  of  the 
genus  Carduelis  of  Brisson,  common  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  Fringilla  tristis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
summer  dress  of  the  male  is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  with 
the  wings,  tail,  and  fore  part  of  the  head  black.  The 
female  and  the  male,  during  the  winter,  are  of  a 
brown  olive  color.  Wilson. 

YEL'LoW-BLOS'SOM-£D,  a.  Furnished  or  adorned 
with  yellow  flowers.  Goldsmith. 

YEL'LoW-BOY,  n.     A  gold  coin.     [  Vulgar.] 

YEL'LoW-EARTH,  (-erth,)  n  A  yellowish  clay, 
colored  by  iron.  Ure. 

YEL'LoW-FE'VER,  n.  A  malignant  febrile  disease 
of  warm  climates,  which  is  often  attended  with  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin,  of  some  shade  between  lemon- 
yellow  and  the  deepest  orange-yellow,  and  often  also 
with  what  is  called  black-vomit. 

YEL'LoW-GoLDS,  n.     A  flower.  B.  Jonson. 

YEL'LOW-HAIR-£D,  a.     Having  yellow  hair. 

YEL'LoW-HAM-MER,  n.  A  European  bird  of  the 
genus  Emberiza  ;  also  called  the  Yellow-Bunting. 
Its  principal  colors  are  shades  of  gamboge,  yellow, 
and  brown.  Jardine. 

YEL'LoW-ISH,  a.  Somewhat  yellow  ;  as,  amber  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  Woodward. 

YEL'LoW-ISH-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  some- 
what vellow.  .      Boyle. 

YEL'LOW-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  yellow ; 
as,  the  yellowness  of  an  orange. 

2.  Jealousy.     [Not  in  use.]  Shak. 

YEL'LoWS,  n.  A  disease  of  the  bile  in  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep,  causing  yellowness  of  eyes. 

2.  A  disease  of  peach-trees  in  the  United  States, 
causing  them  to  produce  abortive,  yellow  sprouts  on 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  soon  destroying  them. 

Prof.  E.  Ives. 

YEL'LCW-THRoAT,  n.  A  small  North  American 
singing-bird,  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  a  species  of  war- 
bler. Peabody's  Mass.  Rep. 

YELP,  v.  i.  [Sax.  gealpan,  to  bray ;  Dan.  gylper,  to 
croak.] 

To  bark,  as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey,  or  as 
other  dogs. 

YELP'ING,  ppr.    Barking  in  a  particular  manner. 

YE'NlTE,  n.  A  mineral  of  a  black  or  brownish-black 
color  and  sub-metallic  luster,  inclining  to  resinous, 
occurring  massive  and  in  prismatic  crystals.  It  con- 
sists of  oxyd  of  iron,  lime,  and  silica,  and  is  prop- 
erly an  ore  of  iron.  It  was  first  obtained  at  Elba, 
and  was  called  Jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Jena.  It  is  also  called  Lievbite,  from  its 
discoverer.  Dana. 

YEo'MAN,  (yo'man,)  n.  [Sax.  gemame,  common,  Sw. 
gemen,  Dan.  gemeen.     See  Common.] 

1.  A  common  man,  or  one  of  the  plebeians,  of  the 
first  or  most  respectable  class  ;  a  freeholder ;  a  man 
free  born.  A  yeoman  in  England  is  considered  as 
next  in  order  to  the  gentry.  The  word  is  little  used 
in  the  United  States,  uniess  as  a  title  in  law  pro- 
ceedings and  instruments,  designating  occupation, 
and  this  only  in  particular  States.  But  Yeomanry 
is  sometimes  used. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  king's  household,  of  a  middle 
rank  between  a  gentleman  and'a  groom.  England. 

3.  In  ships,  an  inferior  officer  under  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  or  carpenters,  charged  with  the  stowage, 
account,  and  distribution  of  the  stores. 

Mar.  Diet. 

4.  Yeomen  of  the  guard,  are  a  body-guard  of  the 
English  sovereign,  consisting  of  100  men,  armed 
with  partisans,  and  habited  in  the  costume  of  the 
16th  century.  P-  Cyc. 

YEo'MAN-LIKE,  (yo'man-,)  a.    Like  yeomen. 
YEo'MAN-LY,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  yeoman. 
YEo'MAN-RY,  (yo'man-re,)  n.    The  collective  body 

of  yeomen  or  freeholders.    Thus  the  common  people 

in  America  are  called  the  yeomanry. 
YERK,  v.  t.    [This  seems  to  be  the  Heb.  and  Ch.  pli, 

Eth.  CL'4<T  waraka,  to  spit,  that  is,  to  thrust  out.    It 
is  the  same  as  Jerk.    Class  Rg,  No.  35.] 

To  throw  or  thrust  with  a  sudden,  smart  spring ; 
as,  horses  yerk  their  heels.  Far.  Diet 

YERK,  n.    A  sudden  or  quick  thrust  or  motion. 
YERK'ING,  ppr.    Thrusting  with  a  quick  spring. 
YERN.     See  Yearn. 

YER'-NUT,  (  n.    An  earth-nut ;  a  pig-nut. 
YAR'-NUT,  (  Wilbrahame. 

YES,  adv.     [Sax.  gise.] 

A  word  which  expresses  affirmation  or  consent ; 
opposed  to  No  ;  as,  are  you  married,  madam  ?    Yes. 

It  is  used,  like  Yea,  to  enforce,  by  repetition  orad- 
dition,  something  which  precedes.  You  have  done 
all  this  ;  yes,  you  have  done  more. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined.  Pope. 

[Walker's  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  yis  is  now 
considered  vulgar,  and  no  polite  speaker,  as  Jainie- 
son  remarks,  would  so  pronounce  it  on  his  author- 
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See  Yeast. 
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YES'TER,  a.  [G.  gestern ;  D.  gisteren ;  Sax.  gystern ; 
L.  kesternus.] 

Last ;  last  past ;  next  before  the  present ;  as,  tjes- 
ter  sun.  Dryden. 

Note.  —  This  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  com- 
pounds which  follow. 
YES'TER-DAY,   re.      [Sax.    gyrstan-dag,   gyrsterlnic 
cUeg.    See  Yester.] 

1.  The  day  last  past ;  the  day  next  before  the 
present. 

All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fouls 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing.  —  Job  viii. 

2.  Yesterday  is  used  generally  without  a  preposi- 
tion ;  as,  I  went  to  town  yesterday.  Yesterday  we 
received  letters  from  our  friends.  In  this  case,  a 
prepositionMs  understood  ;  as,  on  yesterday,  or  during 
yesterday.  The  word  may  be  considered  as  adverb- 
ially used. 

YES'TERN,  re.     Relating  to  the  day  last  past. 
YES'TER-NIGHT,  (-nlte,)  re.    [yester  and  night.]  The 
last  night. 

2.  It  is  used  without  a  preposition.     My  brother 
arrived  yesternight ;   where  on  or  during  is  under- 
stood, but  it  may  be  considered  as  adverbially  used. 
YEST'Y.     See  Yeasty. 

YET,  conj.  1  [Sax.  get,  gyt ;  Gr.  eti  ;  W.  etto.  It  seems 
to  be  from  the  root  of  the  verb  get.] 

Nevertheless;  notwithstanding  ;  however.  I  come 
to  you  in  the  spirit  of  peace  ;  yet  you  will  not  receive 
me. 

Yet  I  say  to  you,  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  —  Matt.  vi. 

YET,  adv.  Beside  ;  over  and  above  There  is  one 
reason  yet  further  to  be  ajleged. 

2.  Still ;  the  state  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  lacts  they  had  beard  while  they  were  yet  heathens. 

Addison. 

3.  At  this  time  ;  so  soon.  Is  it  time  to  go  ?  Not 
yet. 

4.  At  least ;  at  all. 

A  man   that  would  form  a   comparison   between  Quintilian's 
declamations,  if  yet  they  are  duintilian's.  Baker. 

5.  It  is  prefixed  to  words  denoting  extension  of 
time  or  continuance. 

A  l:VJe  longer ;  yet  a  little  longer.  Dryden. 

6.  Still ;  in  a  new  degree.  The  crime  becomes 
yet  bjacker  by  the  pretense  of  piety. 

7  Even  ;  after  all ;  a  kind  of  emphatical  addition 
to  a  negative. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor 
yd  the  evidence  against  them.  Bacon. 

8.  Hitherto.     You   have  yet  done  nothin; 
have  as  yet  done  less  than  was  expected. 

YEV'£N,'for  Given,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

YEW,  (yd,)  n.  [Sax.  iw ;  W.  yw  or  ywen ;  G.  eibe  or 
eibenbuum ;  T).ibenboom;  Fr.  if.] 

An  evergreen  tree  of  the  genus  Taxus,  allied  to 
the  pines,  valued  for  its  wood  or  timber.  The  yew 
frequently  occurs  in  British  churchyards.  a 

YEW,  v.  i.  To  rise,  as  scum  on  the  brine  in  boiling 
at  the  salt  works.     [See  Yaw.]  Cyc. 

YEW'EN,  (yu'en,)  a.    Made  of  yew.  Hubberd. 

YEX,  re.     [Sax.  geocsa.     See  Hiccough.] 
A  hiccough.     [Little  used.] 

YEX,  v.  i.     To  hiccough. 

YEZ'I-DEES,  n.  pi.  A  small  nation  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  religion  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  worship  of  the  devil,  with  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Magi,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 

P.  Cyc. 

Y-FERE',  (e-fere',)  adv.     Together.     [JVot  in  use.] 
_  Spenser. 

YIELD,  (yeeld,)  v.  t.  [Sax.  gieldun,gildan,  gyldun,  to 
rentier,  to  pay.  But  the  word  seems  to  be  directly 
from  the  W.  gildiaw,  to  produce,  to  yield,  to  concede, 
to  contribute.     The  sense  is  obvious.] 

1.  To  produce,  as  land,  stock,  or  funds  ;  to  give 
in  return  for  labor,  or  as  profit.  Lands  yield  not 
more  than  three  per  cent,  annually  ;  houses  yield 
four  or  five  per  cent.  Maize,  on  good"  land,  yields  two 
or  three  hundred  fold. 

2.  To  produce,  in  general.  Most  vegetable  juices 
yield  a  salt. 

3.  To  afford  ;  to  exhibit.  The  flowers  in  spring 
yield  a  beautiful  sight. 

4.  To  allow  ;  to  concede  ;  to  admit  to  be  true  ;  as, 
to  yield  the  point  in  debate.  We  yield  that  there  is  a 
God. 

5.  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right ;  as,  to  yield  due 
honors  ;  to  yield  due  praise. 

6.  To  permit;  to  grant. 

Life  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword.  Dryden. 

7.  To  emit ;  to  give  up.  To  yield  the  breath,  is  to 
expire. 

8.  To  resign ;  to  give  up ;  sometimes  with  up  or 
over  ;  as,  to  yield  up  their  own  opinions.  We  yield 
the  place  to  bur  superiors. 

9.  To  surrender  ;  sometimes  with  up  ;  as,  to  yield 
a  fortress  to  the  enemy  ;  or  to  yield  up  a  fortress. 


you 


YON 

YIELD,  v.  i.    To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit. 

He  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with  ;  as,  I  yielded  to  his  request. 

3.  To  give  way  ;  not  to  oppose.  We  readily  yield 
to  the  current  of  opinion  ;  we  yield  to  the  customs 
and  fashions. 

4.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  excellence. 
They  will  yield  to  us  in  nothing. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields  7  Pope. 

YIELD,  n.  Amount  yielded  ;  product ;  applied  par- 
ticularly to  products  resulting  from  growth  or  culti- 
vation. 

YIELD' A-BLE-NESS,  re.  Disposition  to  comply.  [A 
bad  word,  and  not  used.] 

YIELD'ANCE,  re.  Act  of  producing;  concession. 
[Not  used.]  Hall. 

YIeLD'ED,  pp.  Produced;  afforded;  conceded;  al- 
lowed ;  resigned  ;  surrendered. 

YIeLD'ER,  re.     One  who  yields. 

YIeLD'ING,  ppr.  t  Producing  ;  affording;  conceding; 
resigning  ;  surrendering  ;  allowing. 

2.  a.  Inclined  to  give  way  or  comply  ;  flexible ; 
accommodating  ;  as,  a  yielding  temper. 

YIeLD'ING,  re.  Act  of  producing  ;  act  of  surrender- 
ing ;  submission.  Shuk. 

YIeLD'ING-LY,  adv.    With  compliance. 

YIeLD'ING-NESS,  n.  Disposition  to  comply  ;  quali- 
ty of  yielding.  Palcy. 

YO'JAN,  re.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  measure  or  distance 
of  five  miles.  Jlsiat.  Res. 

YOKE,  re.  [Sax.  geoc  or  ioc ;  'D  juk  ;  G.  joch  ;  Sw.  ok ; 
Sans,  yuga  or  yuj ;  Pers.  yugh,  yoo  ;  W.  jau ;  Fr. 
joug;  It.  giogo;  Sp.  yugo  ;  L.  jugum;  Gr.  Jcuyoc; 
Slav.  Russ.  igo  ;  Ch.  Syr.  and  Ar.  Jir  iug,  to  join,  L. 
jungo,  Gr.  %vyuio.] 

1.  A  piece  of  timber,  hollowed  or  made  curving 
near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows  for  receiving  the 
necks  of  oxen;  by  which  means  two  are  connected 
for  drawing. 

2.  A  frame  of  wood  fitted  to  a  person's  shoulders 
for  carrying  a  pail,  &c.  suspended  on  each  side. 

3.  A  mark  of  servitude  ;  slavery  ;  bondage. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Sliak 

4.  A  chain  ;  a  link  ;  a  bond  of  connection  ;  as,  the 
yoke  of  marriage.  Dryden. 

5.  A  couple  ;  a  pair  ;  as,  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

6.  Service. 

My  yoke  is  easy.  —  Matt.  xi. 

7.  A  frame  at  right  angles  to  the  head  of  a  boat's 
rudder,  from  the  end  of  which  are  lines  by  which  the 
boat  is  steered.  Totten. 

YOKE,  v.  t.  To  put  a  yoke  on ;  to  join  in  a  yoke ;  as, 
to  yoke  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  oxen. 

2.  To  couple  ;  to  join  with  another. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  Shah. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  bring  into  bondage.  Shak. 

4.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine.  Libertines  like  not  to 
be  yoked  in  marriage 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

YGK'ED,  (yokt,)  pp.    Confined   in   a  yoke ;   joined ; 

coupled. 
YOKE'-ELM,  re.    A  tree. 

YOKE'-FEL-LoW,  )  re.  [yoke  and  fellow  or  mate.]  An 
YoKE'MaTE,  j      associate  or  companion. 

_  2.  A  mate  ;  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

YOK'ING,  ppr.     Putting  a  yoke  on  ;  joining  ;  coupling. 
YoLD,  for  Yielded.     [Not  in  use.]  Spenser. 

YoLK,  re.     The  yelk  of  an  egg.     [See  Yelk.] 

2.  The  unctuous  secretion  from  the  skin  of  sheep, 
consisting  of  a  peculiar  potash  soap,  which  renders 
the  pile  soft  and  pliable.  Ure. 

3.  The  vitellus,  a  part  of  the  seed  of  plants,  so 
named  by  Gartner,  from  its  supposed  analogy  to  the 
yelk  of  an  egg.  It  is  characterized  as  very  firmly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  embryo,  yet 
never  rising  out  of  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in 
germination,  but  absorbed,  like  the  albumen,  (see 
White  and  Perisperm,)  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
embryo.  When  the  albumen  is  present,  it  is  always 
situated  between  it  and  the  embryo.  In  the  grasses 
it  forms  a  scale  between  the  embryo  and  albumen. 
It  is  considered  by  Smith  as  a  subterraneous  cotyle- 
don. Cyc.     Smith. 

YON,  i  a.  [Sax.  geond.  This  seems  to  be  formed 

YOND,         >      from  gan,  to  go,  or  its  root,  and  signi- 

YON'DER,  )      fies  properly  gone  ;  or  it  is  from  geonan, 

to  open  ;  whence  distant.    The  G.  jener,  and  D.  gins, 

ginder,  may  be   the   same   word,  or  from  the  same 

root.] 

Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 

Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassy.  Bacon. 

Head  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green.  Milton. 

YON,  -\  adv.     At  a  distance  within  view.    When 

YOND,         }      we  use  this  word,  we  often    point  the 
YON'DER,  )      ' 
object. 

First  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 

Him  that  yon  soare  on  golden  wing.  Milton. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding.  Arbuthnot. 


hand  or  direct  the  eye  to  the  place  or 


YOU 

YOND,  a.  Mad  ;  furious,  or  alienated  in  mind  ;  that 
is,  gone,  wandering ;  and  allied  to  the  preceding 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

YONK'ER,  (yunk'er,)  re.    A  young  fellow. 

Walter  Scott. 
YORE,  ado.     [Sax.  geara.     It  probably  signifies  past, 
gone,  from  the  root  of  year.] 
Long.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Of  yore  ;  of  old  time  ;  long  ago ;  as,  in  times  or 
days  of  yore. 

But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore.  Pope. 

YOU,  (yu,)  pron.  [Sax.  eow,  iu,  iuch:  G.  euch  ;  Arm. 
chuy  ;  D.  gu  or  yu,  thou.  You  has  been  considered 
as  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  so  treated  in  the  Saxon 
grammar.  But  from  the  Belgic  dialect,  it  appears 
to  be  in  the  singular  as  well  as  the  plural,  and  our 
universal  popular  usage,  in  applying  it  to  a  single 
person  with  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  is  cor- 
rect.    Yourself  is  in  the  singular  number.] 

1.  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  in  the  nomi- 
native or  objective  case.  In  familiar  language,  it  is 
applied  to  an  individual,  as  thou  is  in  the  solemn 
style.  In  the  plural,  it  is  used  in  the  solemn  style  in 
the  objective  case. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.  Prior. 

He  that  despiselh  you,  '4espiseth  me. —  Luke  x. 

2.  You  is  used,  like  on  in  French,  for  any  one. 
This  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  rock  ;  but  as  you  ap- 
proach it,  you  see  a  little  cabin. 

YOUNG,  (yung,)  a.  [Sax.  iong,  geong;  G.jung;  D. 
joug;  Sw.  and  Dan.  ung ;  Arm.  yaouncq ;  W.ieuanc; 
Sans,  yuwana ;  L.  juvenis.  Q.u.  Ch.  Syr.  Heb.  and 
Sam.  pJ\  to  suck,  or  Goth,  yuggs,  young.  The 
Welsh  makes  the  word  a  compound,  and  the  origin 
is  not  evident.] 

1.  Not  having  been  long  born:  being  in  the  first 
part  of  life;  not  old  ;  used  of  animals:  as,  a  young 
child  ;  a  young  man  ;  a  young  fawn. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  growth  ;  as,  a  young 
plant ;  a  young  tree. 

3.  Ignorant ;  weak  ;  or  rather,  having  little  expe- 
rience. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou'rt  too  young  in  this.  Shale. 

YOUNG,  (yung,)  71.  The  offspring  of  animals,  either 
a  single  animal,  or  offspring  collectively.  The  cow 
will  take  care  of  her  young,  as  will  the  hen.  An- 
imals make  provision  for  their  young. 

YOUN"GER,  (yung'ger,)  a.  eomp.  Not  so  old  as  an- 
other. A  person  of  ninety  years  old  is  younger  than 
one  of  a  hundred,  though  certainly  not  a  young  man, 
nor  in  the  first  part  of  life. 

YOUN"GEST,  (yung'gest,)  a.  superl.  Having  the 
least  age.  There  are  three  persons  living,  the  young- 
est of  whom  is  ninety  years  old. 

YOUNG'ISH,  (yung'ish,)  a.     Somewhat  young. 

Tutler. 

YOUNG'LING,  (yung'ling,)  re.     [Sax.  geongling.] 
Anv  animal  in  the  first  part  of  life.  Dryden. 

YOUNG'LY,  (yimg'le,)  adv.     Early  in  life.         Shak. 
2.  Ignurantly  ;  weakly.     [Little  used.] 

YOUNG'STER,  (yting'ster,)  ?t.  A  young  person  ;  a 
lad.     [j3  colloquial  word.]  Shak. 

YOUNGTH,  for  Youth,  is  not  in  use.  Spenser. 

YOUNK'ER,  7t.  Among  seamen,  a  stripling  in  the 
service. 

YOUR,  (yfire,)  a.  pronoun,  [from  you)  Sax.  eower;  G. 
eucr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  you  ;  equally  applicable  to  both  num- 
bers ;  as,  your  father  ;  your  heart ;  your  prince  ;  your 
subjects. 

2.  It  is  used  indefinitely. 

Your  medalist  and  your  critic  are  much  nearer  related  than  the 
world  imagine.  Addison. 

3.  Yours  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  or  objective.  This  book  is  yours.  I  have 
no  pen  ;  give  me  yours.  My  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Shak. 

YOOR-SELF',  pron. ;  pi.  Yourselves,  [your  and  self  \ 
A  word  added  to  you,  to  express  distinction  emphat- 
ically between  you  and  other  persons.  This  work 
you  must  do  yourself;  ot  you  yourself  must  do  it ; 
that  is,  you  and  no  other  pt  rson. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  without  you. 

Allow  obedience,  if  yaurnlvtt  are  old.  Shak. 

It  is  used   as   the  reciprocal  pronoun.     You  love 
only  yourself;   you    have    brought   this  calamity  on 
yourselves  ;  he  but  yourselves. 
YOOTH,   (yuth,)  n.     [Sax.  iuguth,  iugoth,  iogoth,  gec- 
guth  ;  Goth,  yugtffrt  G.jugend;  D.jougd.] 

1.  The  part  of  life  thai  succeeds  to  childhood.  In 
a  general  sense,  youth  denotes  the  whole  early  part  of 
life,  from  infancy  to  manhood  ;  but  it  is  nut  unusual 
to  divide  the  stages  of  life  into  infancy,  chilJIwatl, 
youth,  and  manhood.  In  this  sense,  the  word  can 
have  no  plural. 

Those  who  pass  their    youth  in  vice,  are   justly  condemned  to 
spend  their  age  in  lolly.  Havtbter. 

9.  A  young  man.     In  this  sense,  it  has  a  plural. 

Seven  youtlts  from  Athens  yearlv  sent.  Drydtn, 

3.  A  young  person,  male  or  female. 
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4.  Young  persons,  collectively. 

It  is  fit  lo  youth  to  read  the  best  authors  first.  jB.  Jonstm, 

YOOTH'FIJL,  o.t  Young  ;  as,  two  youthful  knights. 

Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  early  part  of  life ;  as,  youthful 
days  ;  youthful  age. 

3.  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life ;   as,  youthful 
thoughts  ;  youthful  sports. 

4.  Fresh  ;  vigorous  ;  as  in  youth.  Bentley. 
YOUTH'FUL-LY,  ado.     In  a  youthful  manner. 
YOOTH'FiJL-NESS,  n.    Fullness  of  youth. 
TtOOTH'LY,  a.     Young;  early  in  life.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
YOuTH'Y,   a.     Young.     [Bad,  and  not  used.] 

Spectator. 
Y-PIGHT',  (e-plte',)  a.  Fixed,  that  is,  pitched.  [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
YT'TRI-A,  n.     [So  called  from  Ytterby,  a  quarry  in 
Sweden.] 
A  metallic  oxyd.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine. 


white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  blues.  It 
combines  with  acids,  and  forms  saits.  Its  metallic 
base  is  yttrium.  It  was  discovered  in  1794,  by  Pro- 
fessor Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found  at  Ytterby.  The 
metal  of  which  it  is  an  oxyd  was  first  oblained  by 
Woehler  in  1828.  Cyc.     Ore.     Davy. 

YT'TKI-OUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  ytt'ria  ;  containing  yt- 
tria  ;  as,  the  yttrious  oxyd  of  columbiuin.    Cleucelund. 

YT'TRI-U.M,  n.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria.  It  was 
first  obtained  pure  in  1828,  by  Woehler.  Its  texture 
is  scaly,  its  color  grayish-black,  and  its  luster  perfect- 
ly metallic.  Its  oxyd,  called  Yttria,  was  discovered 
in  1794,  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  mineral  found  at 
Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 

YT'TRO-CE'RITE,  71.  A  mineral  occurring  very 
sparingly  at  Finbo  and  Brodbo,  near  Faliltin,  imbed- 
ded in  quartz.  Its  color  is  violet-blue,  inclining  to 
gray  and  white.  It  is  sometimes  white.  It  consists 
of  nuorid  of  calcium,  fiuorid  of  yttrium,  and  fluorid 
of  cerium. 


YT'TRO-€0-T.rjM'!!ITE,  >  „.     An  ore  of  coliimbhim 

YT'TRO-TAN'TA-LITE,  |  and  yttrium  found  in 
Sweden.  It  occurs  of  yellow,  brown,  and  black  col- 
ors. Dana. 

YUCK,  v.  i.     To  itch.     [Local.]  Orose. 

YUFTS,  n.  Russia  leather,  prepared  from  ox-hides  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  Tooke. 

YUG,  I  n.     In  the  mythology  of  India,  an  age  ;  one  of 

YOG,  j  the  ages  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  the 
duration  or  existence  of  the  world. 

YO'LAN,  n.  A  beautiful  flowering  tree  of  China ; 
the  Magnolia  yulan,  a  tree  of  30  or  40  feet  ill  its  na- 
tive country,  but,  in  European  gardens,  of  not  more 
than  12  feet.  Orosier. 

YULE,  n.  [Sax.  iule,geohol,  gehul,  geol;  Arm.  gouel, 
gouil,  a  feast ;  W.  gwyl,  a  holiday.] 

The  name  anciently  given  to  Christmas,  or  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  our  Savior. 

YUX,  n.     A  hiccough.     [JVof.  used.] 

YUX,  v.  i.    To  hiccough.     [  Obs.] 


z. 


ZTHE  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  sibilant 
5  articulation,  and  is  merely  a  vocal  s.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  s  as  v  does  to  /.  With  us  it  has 
not  a  compound  sound,  nor  is  it  a  double  consonant, 
as  in  the  Italian  and  German.  It  is  as  simple  in  its 
sound  as  s. 

As  anumeral,  Z  stands  for  2000,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  Z,  for 3,000,000.     It  is  pronounced  zee. 
Za'BA-ISM.     See  Sabianism. 
ZAt'CHO,  n.    The  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal  of  a 

column. 
ZAF'FER,  n.  Impure  oxyd  of  cobalt.  The  residuum 
of  cobalt,  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  vola- 
tile matters  have  been  expelled  by  calcination  ;  so 
that  it  is  a  gray  or  dark-gray  oxyd  of  cobalt,  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  silex.  Cyc. 

ZAM'BO,  n.  The  child  of  a  mulatto  and  a  negro, 
also  sometimes  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro. 

Humboldt. 
Za'MI-A,  ti.     A  genus   of  plants,  possessing   nearly 
equal  affinities  with  palms  and  tree-ferns,  and  bear- 
ing heads  of  flowers  like  pine  cones.  P.  Cyc. 
Za'MITE,  n.     A  fossil  plant  of  the  genus  Zamia. 

Brando. 
Za'NY,  7t.     [It.  tanni,  a  buffoon.] 

A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon.  Pope. 

Za'NY,  7i.  t.     To  mimic.  Beaum.  Sf  Fl. 

ZA'NY-ISM,  71.    The  state  or  character  of  a  zany. 
ZAPII'A-RA,  71.     A  mineral   used  by  potters  to   pro- 
duce a  sky-color  in  their  wares. 
ZAP'OTE,  7i.     In  Mexico,  the  general  name  of  fruits 

which  are  roundish  and  contain  a  hard  stone. 
ZAR'NICH,  (zar'nik,)  ti.     [See  Arsenic]     A  name 
applied  to  the  native  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  sanda- 
rach  or  realgar,  and  orpiment.  Rces's  Cyc. 

ZAX,  n.     An  instrument  fur  cutting  slate. 
ZA'YJIT,  n.    A  Burman  caravansary,  or  resting-place 

for  travelers. 
ZE'A,  7i.  In  natural  history,  the  generic  name  of 
maize.  Two  species  only  of  Zea  are  known,  viz., 
Zea  Mays  and  Zea  Oaragtia.  The  former  is  common 
Indian  corn  ;  the  latter  is  quite  different  as  respects 
^lie  ear  and  seeds. 
ZEAL,  (zeel,)  71.     [Gr.  <>/Xoc  ,•  L.  iclus.] 

Passionate  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  any  thing.  Ex- 
cessive zeal  may  rise  to  enthusiasm.  In  general,  zeal 
is  an  eagerness  of  desire  to  accomplish  or  obtain 
some  object,  and  it  may  be  manifested  either  in  favor 
of  any  person  or  thing,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  and  in 
a  good  or  bad  cause. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.  Dryilen. 

They  u;ivc  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge 

Rom.  x. 
A  zeal  for  liljerty  is  sometimes  an   eagerness  to  subvert,  with 
little  care  what  shall  be  established.  Johnson. 

Zi?.AL'LE.SS,  a.     Wanting  zeal.  Hammond. 

ZEAL'OT,  (zel'ot,)  n.  One  who  engages  warmly 
in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  earnest- 
ness and  ardor.  It  is  generally  used  in  dispraise,  or 
applied  to  one  whose  ardor  is  intemperate  and  cen- 
surable. The  fury  of  zealots  was  one  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  K.  Charles. 

ZF.A-LOT'I€-AL,  a.     Ardently  zealous.    [Little  used.] 

ZEAL'OUS,  (zel'us,)  a.  Warmly  engaged  or  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  mav  be  zealous  in  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Law. 

ZEAL'OUS-LY,  (zel'us-le,)  adv.  With  passionate  ar- 
dor ;  with  eagerness. 

It  It  good  to  be   zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing.  — 
Gal.  IT. 


ZEAL'OUS-NESS,  (zel'us-ness,)  n.  The  quality  of 
being  zealous  ;  zeal. 

ZE'BRA,  7i.*  A  pachydermatous  mammal,  the  Equus 
Zebra,  a  quadruped  of  Southern  Africa,  nearly  as 
large  as  a  horse,  white,  with  numerous  brownish- 
black  bands,  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  and  lighter 
down  the  middle  of  each  band.  It  is  one  of  the  six 
species  which  constitute  the  genus  to  which  the  horse 
belongs.  / 

Ze'BU,  «.*  A  ruminant  mammal  of  the  bovid  tribe, 
the  Taurus  tndiens  or  Bos  Indicus  of  the  naturalists. 
This  bovine  quadruped  varies  in  size,  from  a  large 
mastiff-dog  to  a  full-grown  European  bull.  It  is  or- 
dinarily furnished  with  a  fatty  excrescence  or  hump 
on  the  shoulders,  which  has  been  said  sometimes  to 
reach  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  It  is  found  exten- 
sively in  India  and  also  in  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
often  called  the  Indian  Bull  or  Ox  and  Cow. 

ZE'CHIN,  (ze'kin,)  n.  [It.  zecchino.]  An  Italian  gold 
coin;  usually  written  Sequin,  which  see.  If  named 
from  Zecha,  the  place  where  minted,  this  is  the  cor- 
rect orthography. 

ZECH'STeIN,  n.  [Ger.]  A  magnesian  limestone, 
inferior  in  relative  position  to  the  lias.  Brande. 

ZED,  h.     A  name  of  the  letter  Z.  Shale. 

ZED'O-A-RY,  ii.  A  medicinal  root,  belonging  to  Cur- 
cuma Zedoaria,  a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  ginger,  only  they 
are  longer  and  broader.  It  comes  in  oblong  pieces, 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  length.    It  is  a  warm  stomachic.    Cyc. 

ZE'IN,  h.  The  gluten  of  maize  ;  a  substance  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Zea  Mays,  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  said 
to  differ  essentially  from  the  gluten  of  wheat. 

Oorham. 

ZEM-IN-DAR',  71.  [from  zem,  zemin,  land.]  In  India, 
a  feudatory  oriandholder  under  the  government,  with 
the  right  of  underletting  the  land  and  certain  other 
privileges,  leading  to  much  oppression.        Malcom. 

ZEM'IN-DA-RY,  n.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  zemin- 
dar. 

ZEND,  n.  A  language  that  formerly  prevailed  in 
Persia. 

ZEND'A-VES-TA,  71.  A  sacred  book  of  the  Guebers 
or  Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  and  reverenced 
as  a  bible,  or  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is 
often  called  Zend,  by  contraction. 

ZE'NITII,  it.  [Fr.  :  It.  zenit;  Sp.  zenit  or  ccnit.  I 
have  not  found  the  oriental  original.] 

That  point  in  the  visible  celestial  hemisphere 
which  is  vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  a 
direct  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  spec- 
tator, and  extended,  would  proceed  to  the  center  of 
the  earth.     It  is  opposed  to  Nadir. 

Ze'NITH-SECT'OR,  11.  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  with  great  accuracy  the  dis- 
tances from  the  zenith  of  stars  which  pass  near 
that  point.  Brande. 

ZE'O-LITE,  71.  [Gr.  Jew,  to  boil,  to  foam,  and  Atfluc, 
stone.] 

A  mineral  species  in  the  early  works  on  mineral- 
ogy, but  now  subdivided  into  several,  both  on  chem- 
ical and  crystallographic  grounds.  Some  of  them 
are  Stilbile,  Natrolite,  Apophyllite,  Scolecite,  Lau- 
monite.  The  term  is  now  used  to  designate  a  family 
including  these  and  other  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina, 
with  some  of  the  earths  or  alkalies.  These  species  are 
most  abundant  in  the  cavities  of  amygdalitis,  ba- 
salts, and  iavas,  though  occasionally  found  in  granite 
or  gneiss.  They  are  always  subsequent  in  origin  to 
the  formation  of  the  containing  rock.  Dana. 


ZE-O-LIT'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  zeolite  ;  consisting  of 
zeolite,  or  resembling  it. 

ZE-O-LIT'I-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ZEPH'YR,  (zef'er,)  71.     [L.  zephyrus :  Gr.  $c<bvposA 
The  west  wind  ;   and  poetically,  any  soft,  mild, 
gentle  breeze.    The  poets  personify  Zephyrus,  and 
make  him  the  most  mild  anil  gentle  of  all  the  sylvan 
deities.  Cyc. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Milton. 

ZEPH'Y-RUS,  71.    [L.]    The  west  wind  or  zephyr. 

Spenser. 

ZER'DA,K.  [African.]  A  canine  quadruped  of  Africa, 
with  large  ears,  belonging  to  tile  genus  Megalotis  of 
Illiger.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fox  and 
jackal,  hut  is  smaller.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Zil'RO,  71.  [It.]  Cipher;  nothing.  The  point  of  a 
thermometer  from  which  it  is  graduated.  Zero,  in 
the  thermometers  of  Celsius  and  Reaumur,  is  at  the 
point  at  which  water  congeals.  The  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  common  salt.  In  Wedgwood's  pyrome- 
ter, the  zero  corresponds  with  1077°  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

0,0 

ZEST,  71.     [Pers.     _3law*.  zistan,  to  peel.   Class  Sd.] 

1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  used  to  give 
Havor  to  liquor  ;  or  the  fine,  thin  oil  that  spurts  out  of 
it  when  squeezed  ;  also,  the  woody,  thick  skin  quar- 
tering the  kernel  of  a  walnut.  Cyc. 

2.  Relish  ;  something  that  gives  a  pleasant  taste ; 
or  the  taste  itself. 

ZEST,  v.  t.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to  ;  to  highten 
taste  or  relish. 

2.  To  cut  the  peel  of  an  orange  or  lemon  from  top 
to  bottom  into  thin  slips ;  or  to  squeeze  the  peel  over 
the  surface  of  any  thing.  Cyc. 

ZE'TA,  n.  A  Greek  letter,  C,  or  g,  corresponding  to 
our  z. 

2.  A  little  closet  or  chamber,  with  pipes  running 
along  the  walls,  to  convey  into  it  flesh  air,  or  warm 
vapor,  from  below.  Cyc. 

ZE-TET'IS,  a.     [Gr.  J^t-cw,  to  seek.] 

That  seeks  ;  that  proceeds  by  inquiry.  The  zetetic 
method,  in  mathematics,  is  that  used  in  investigation, 
or  the  solution  of  problems.     [Rare.]  Hutton. 

ZE-TICLT-LA,  ii.     A  small  withdrawing  room. 

ZEfjG'MA,  (zug'ma,)  71.  [Gr.  ^cvypa,  from  jtiifnu, 
to  join.     See  Yoke.] 

A  figure  in  grammar  by  -which  an  adjective  or 
verb  which  agrees,  with  a  nearer  word,  is,  by  way  of 
supplement,  referred  also  to  another  more  remote. 
Thus,  in  Virgil,  "  Hie  illius  arma,  hie  currusfuitt" 
where  fait,  which  agrees  directly  with  cwrtts,  is  re- 
ferred also  to  arma.  Cyc. 

ZIH'ET,  it.  [See  Civet.]  A  digitigrade  carnivorous 
mammal,  file  ViverraZibetha.  This  is  a  small  quad- 
ruped, somewhat  resembling  the  weasel.  It  inhabits 
both  India  and  Africa.  It  is  distinct  from  the  civet, 
though  nearly  allied  to  it. 

ZIG'ZAG,  a.     Having  short  turns. 

ZIG'ZAG,  71.  Something  that  has  short  turns  or 
angles. 

2.  In  architecture,  a  molding  running  in  a  zigzag 
line.  Ozf.  Oloss 

ZIG'ZAG,  v.  t.     To  form  with  short  tnrns. 

ZIG'ZAG-G/-:D,  pp.    Formed  with  short  turns. 

ZIG'ZAG-GI.VG,  p/tr.     Forming  with  short  turns. 

ZIM'ENT    WA'TER,   or   COP'PER    WA'TER.  is  a 
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name  given  to  water  found  in  copper  mines ;  water 
impregnated  with  copper. 
ZI'MOME,  n.     See  Zymome. 

ZINC,  n.  [G. Sw.  and  Dan.  link.  The  spelling Zink, 
in  accordance  with  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Da- 
nish, would  be  preferable.] 

A  metal  of  a  brilliant  white  color,  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  and  appearing  as  if  composed  of  plates  adher- 
ing together.  It  is  not  brittle,  but  less  malleable  than 
copper,  lead,  or  tin.  When  heated,  however,  it  is 
malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  into  plates.  Cyc. 

ZIN-CIF'ER-OUS,     )         r  .  .  T    ,      . 

ZINCK-IF'ER-OUS,  j  "'     lane  and  U  /er"-] 

Containing  or  affording  zinc ;  as,  zinciferous  ore. 
Journ.  of  Science. 
ZINC'ODE,  n.    The  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. Graham. 
ZINC'OUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  to  the  positive 

pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Graham. 

ZINCK'Y,  a.  Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  having  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Some  effervesce  with  acida,  some  not,  though  soluble  therein,  as 

to  the  zincky  part.  Kir  Loan. 

The  zincky  ores  are  said  to  be  grayer  than  other  ores. 

Kirwan. 

ZINK'EN-STE,  n.     [from  M.  Zinken.] 

A  steel-gray  ore  of  antimony  and  lead.       Dana. 

ZI'ON,  n.     A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  which,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  became  the  royal  residence  of  Da- 
vid and  his  successors.     Hence, 
2.  The  theocracy,  or  church  of  God.  Kittn. 

ZIR'€ON,  7i.  A  mineral  containing  the  earth  zir- 
conia  and  silica,  occurring  in  square  prisms  with 
pyramidal  terminations  of  a  brown  or  gray  color, 
occasionally  red,  and  often  nearly  transparent.  Hya- 
cinth is  the  red  variety.  Dana. 

ZIIt-€o'NI-A,  n.  An  oxyd  ot  the  metal  zirconium, 
discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  the  year  1789,  in  the 
zircon  of  Ceylon,  and  subsequently  in  the  hyacinth 
of  Expaily  in  France.  It  resembles  alumine  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  white  powder. 

ZIR'CO-NITE,  n.     A  variety  of  the  zircon. 

ZIRCO'NI-UM,  n.  The  metallic  basis  of  zirconia. 
Berzelius  first  obtained  zirconium  in  1824  ;  but  Davy 
had  previously  rendered  its  existence  quite  probable. 
It  is  commonly  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der.    Its  metallic  character  is  questioned  by  some. 

ZIZ'EL,  ra.  A  rodent  mammal,  the  Arctomys  Citillus. 
It  is  found  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  also  in  Asia. 
It  is  the  Suslik,  often  called  the  Earless  Marmot. 
It  is  a  small  quadruped. 

ZOC'CO,         i 

ZO'CLE,         }  n     rIt.  zoccolo ;  from  L.  soccus,  a  sock. 1 

ZOe'CO-LO,  ) 

A  socle,  which  see. 

Z6'DI-A€,  n.  [Fr.  zodiaque  ;  It.  and  Sp.  zodiaco ;  L. 
todiacus ;  Gr.  i/.icVtujcoc,  from  (o>oi<,  an  animal.] 

1.  A  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  containing  the 
twelve  signs  through  which  the  sun  passes  in  its 
annual  course.  The  center  of  this  belt  is  the  eclip- 
tic, which  is  the  path  of  the  sun.  It  intersects  the 
equator  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-three  degrees  and 
twenty-eight  minutes.     This  is  called  its  obliquity. 

2.  A  girdle.  Milton. 
ZO-DI'A€-AL,  o.    Pertaining  to  the  zodiac. 

Zodiacal  light;  aluminous  track,  of  an  elongated, 
triangular  figure,  lying  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  its 
base  being  on  the  horizon,  and  its  apex  at  varying 
altitudes.  In  the  evening,  after  twilight,  it  is  in  this 
latitude  most  conspicuous  from  January  to  April, 
and  in  the  morning,  before  dawn,  from  September  to 
December.     Its  nature  is  unknown.  E.  C  Herrick. 

Zo'HAR,  n.  [Heb.]  A  Jewish  book  of  cabalistic 
commentaries  on  Scripture.  Brande. 

ZOIS'ITE,  it.     [from  Van  Zois,  its  discoverer.J 

A  grayish  variety  of  Epidote.  Dana. 

ZONE,  7t.     [L.  zona;  Gr.  (wj/77.] 

1.  A  girdle. 

An  embroidered  zone  surrounds  her  waist.  Dryden. 

2.  In  geography,  a  division  of  the  earth,  with  re- 
spect to  the  temperature  of  different  latitudes.  The 
zones  are  five  ;  the  torrid  zone,  extending  from  trop- 
ic to  tropic  46'  56',  or  23'  28',  on  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated 


between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  and  two  frigid 
zones,  situated  between  the  polar  circles  and  the 
poles. 

3.  In  natural  history,  a  band  or  stripe  running 
round  any  object.  Gardner. 

4.  Circuit;  circumference.  Milton. 
Ciliary  zone ;  in  anatomy,  the  black  impression  of 

the  ciliary  processes  on  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
ey.  Cyc. 

ZoN'ED,  a.    Wearing  a  zone.  Pope. 

2.  Having  zones  or  concentric  bands. 

ZoNE'LESS,  a.    Not  having  a  zone. 

ZON'NAR,  n.  A  belt  or  girdle,  which  the  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Mohammedans.  Cyc. 

ZO-OG'RA-PHER,  7t.  [See  Zoography.]  One  who 
describes  animals,  their  forms,  and  habits. 

ZO-O-GRAPH'ie-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  animals. 

ZO-OG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  Jwox,  an  animal,  and 
ypaaju,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  animals,  their  forms,  and  habits. 
[But  Zoology  is  generally  used.] 

ZO-OL'A-TRY,  ?t.     [Gr.  'toon  and  Xarpeta.] 
The  worship  of  animals. 

Zo'O-LITE,  n.  [Gr.  (cow,  an  animal,  and  Xidos, 
stone.] 

An  animal  substance  petrified  or  fossil.  [Not  in 
use.]  Morin. 

ZO-0-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  [from  zoology.']  Pertaining  to 
zoology,  or  the  science  of  animals. 

ZO-O-LOG'IG-AL-LY,  ado.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  zoology.  Lawrence. 

ZO-OL'O-GIST,  71.  [from  zoology.}  One  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  natural  history  of  animals,  or  who  de- 
scribes animals. 

ZO-OL'O-GY,  7i.  [Gr.  rut>v,  an  animal,  and  Xoyos, 
discourse.] 

That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  the 
structure,  habits,  classification,  and  habitations  of 
all    animals,    from    man   to   the   lowest  of   all    the 

ZO-ON'IC,  a.     [Gr.  roini>,  an  animal.]  [tribes. 

Pertaining  to  animals  ;  obtained  from  animal  sub- 
stances. 

ZO-ON'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  (ooi/,  an  animal,  and  vopog, 
law.] 

The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  their  causes 
and  relations.  Darwin. 

ZO-OPH'A-GAN,  7t.  [Gr.  (cooy,  an  animal,  and  ipayoj, 
to  eat.] 

An  animal  that  feeds  on  animal  food;  a  carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 

ZO-OPH'A-GOUS,  (zo-ofa-gus,)  a.    [Gr.  Jojoy,  an  ani- 
mal, and  tpayoj,  to  eat.] 
Feeding  on  animals.  Kirby. 

Zo'O-PHtTE.     See  Zoophyte. 

ZO-OPHOR'I€,  a.  [Gr.  (wok,  an  animal,  and  <popeos, 
to  bear.] 

The  zoophoric  column  is  one  which  supports  the 
figure  of  an  animal. 

ZO-OPH'O-RUS,  77.  [Supra.]  In  ancient  architecture, 
the  same  with  the  Frieze  in  modern  architecture  ;  a 
part  between  the  architrave  and  cornice  ;  so  called 
from  the  figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it.      Diet. 

Zo'O-PHYTE,  n.  [Gr.  ro>ov,  an  animal,  and  tpvrou,  a 
plant.] 

A  general  term,  applied  to  simple  polyps,  and  com- 
pound individuals  consisting  of  many  polyps  united 
together,  as  in  most  corals.  They  often  branch  like 
vegetation,  and  the  polyps  resemble  flowers  in  form. 
The  term  formerly  included  sponges  and  corallines, 
in  addition  to  the  above.  Dana. 

ZO-O-PHYT'IC,  a.     Pertaining  to  zoophytes. 

ZO-O-PHf-TO-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  zoo- 
phytology. 

ZO-6-PHY-TOL'O-GY,  n.  [zoophyte,  and  Gr.  \oyoc, 
discourse.] 

The  natural  history  of  zoophytes.         Ed.  Encyc 

ZO-O-TOM'tO-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  zootomy. 

ZO-OT'0-MIST,  71.  [See  Zootomy.]  One  who  dis- 
sects the  bodies  of  animals ;  a  comparative  anato- 
mist. 

ZO-OT'O-MY,  n.  [Gr.  (won,  an  animal,  and  rtpivoi, 
to  cut.] 


The  anatomy  of  all  animals  ;  the  dissection  of  all 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their  struc- 
ture, the  functions  of  their  several  parts,  &c.  Zoot- 
omy is  divided  into  anthropotomy,  ox  the  anatomy  of 
man  ;  ornithotomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  birds  ;  ichthyot- 
omy,  or  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  &C  The  anatomy  of 
brute  animals,  and  more  especially  quadrupeds,  is 
called  Comparative  Anatomy. 
ZOR'IL,  n.  A  fetid  animal,  a  mere  variety  of  the 
Memphitis  Americana,  or  skunk,  found  in  South 
America.  [In  Sp.  zorro  is  a  fox,  and  zorillo  the 
whelp  of  a  fox.]  Cyc. 

ZOUNDS,  it.   An  exclamation  contracted  from  "  God's 
wounds  ; "  formerly  used  as  an  oath,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  or  wonder.  Smart. 
ZUF'FO-LO,  71.     [It.  zufolo,  from  zufolare,  to  hiss  or 
whistle,  L.  suffio.] 

A  little  flute  or  flageolet,  especially  that  which  is 
used  to  teach  birds.  Busby. 

Zfj'MATE.     See  Zymate. 
ZfJ'MIC.     See  Zymic  Acid. 

ZU-MO-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    [See  Zomology.]    Pertain- 
ing to  zumology. 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymological.] 
ZU-MOL'O-GIST,  71.     One  who  is  skilled  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  liquors. 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymologist.] 
ZU-MOL'O-GY,  71.     [Gr.  rvnn,  ferment,  from  rvpoa, 
to  ferment,  and  Xoyos,  discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the 
doctrine  of  fermentation.  Cyc. 

[This  word  should  be  written  Zymologt.I 
ZU-MOM'E-TER.       j  71.      [Gr.   (v/iwtnc,  fermenta- 
ZU-MO-SIM'E-TER,  (       tion,  or  rvun,  ferment,  and 
usTpeoi,  to  measure.] 

An  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  fermentation  occasioned  by 
the  mixture  of  different  liquids,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  which  they  acquire  in  fermentation.  Cyc. 

[These  should  be  written  Zymosiheter  and  Zy- 
mometer.] 
ZUR'LlTE,  71.    A  newly-discovered  Vesuvian  min- 
eral, whose  primitive  form  is  a  cube,  or,  according 
to  some  authors,  a  rectangular  prism. 

Journ.  of  Science. 
ZYG-O-DAG-TYL'ie,      )  a.    [Gr.  Cvyou,  to  join,  and 
ZYG-O-DAC'TYL-OUS,  j      cWuXof,  a  finger.] 

Having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs  ;  distinguishing 
an  order  of  birds  which  have  the  feet  furnished  with 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as  the  parrot,  wood- 
pecker, &c.  Partington.     Ed.  Encyc. 
ZYG-O-MAT'IC,  a.    [Gr.  revyua,  a  joining.] 

Pertaining  to  a  bone  of  the  head,  called  also  os 
jugale,  or  cheek-bone,  or  to  the  bony  arch  under 
which  the  temporal  muscle  passes.  The  term  zy- 
goma is  applied  both  to  the  bone  and  the  arch. 

Cyc 
Zygomatic  arch.     See  Zygomatic. 
Zygomatic  bone;  the  cheek-bone. 
Zygomatic  muscles  ;  two  muscles  of  the  face,  which 
rise  from  the  zygomatic  bone,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Zygomatic  processes ;  the  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  cheek-bones,  which  unite  to  form  the  zygomatic 
arch. 

Zygomatic  suture  ;  the  suture  which  joins  the  zyg- 
omatic processes  of  the  temporal  and  cheek  bones. 

Parr. 
ZY'MATE, )  71.    A  supposed  compound  of  the  imagi- 
ZO'MATE,  \      nary  zymic  acid  with  a  base.    As  there 

is  no  such  acid,  there  can  be  no  such  salt, 
ZY'MIC-AC'ID,  )         rn     r         ,  ,i 

ZCMIC-AC'IdI  S  "•     tGr-  Svr">>  foment.] 

A  supposed  peculiar  acid  obtained  by  the  acetous 
fermentation  of  vegetable  substances.  No  such  pe- 
culiar acid  exists. 

ZI'MOME,   \  n-     CGr-  ^1-] 

One  of  the  supposed  proximate  principles  of  the 
gluten  of  wheat.     It  is  a  tough  substance,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.    There  are  doubts  as  respects  the  exist- 
ence of  zymome,  as  a  truly  distinct  substance. 
Z?-THEP'SA-RY,  71.    A  brewery,  or  brew-house. 
ZY'THUM,  71.     [Gr.  (cw,  to  boil.] 

A  beverage ;  a  liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat. 
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ABS 


ACL 


ACTT 


A. 

AA'RON'S-ROD,  re.  In  arch.,  a  rod  with  one  ser- 
pent twined  around  it,  instead  of  two  as  in  that  of 
Mercury.  Weale. 

AB'A-€A,  re.  [add.]  Name  in  the  Philippine  islands 
for  what  is  called  Manilla  hemp,  being  the  fiber  of 
a  kind  of  plantain.  (Musa  textilis).     Simmonds. 

A-BAI'SEK,  re.  A  term  applied  to  ivory  black  or 
annual  charcoal.  .  Simmonds. 

A-BAN'DOiT  (a-biin'dong),  re.  [Fr.]  A  complete  giv- 
ing up ;  hence  used  sometimes  to  denote  an  utter 
disregard  of  self  arising  from  absorption  in  some 
favorite  object  or  emotion,  and  sometimes  a  disre- 
gard of  appearances,  producing  either  careless  negli- 
gence or  unstudied  ease  of  manner.    C.  Kingsley. 

A-BANG'GA,  re.  Fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm  tree  whose 
seeds  have  been  thought  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
chest.  Dunglison. 

AB'A-TlZfi'D,  a.    Provided  with  an  abatis. 

Quart.  Rev. 

AB'BEY-LAND,  re,  An  estate  dependent  on  an 
abbey. 

AB'Dl-GANT,  re.     One  who  abdicates. 

AB-DOM-IN-0S'€O-PY,  re.  [L.  abdomen,  and  Gr. 
crKOTrew,  to  examine.] 

Examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  detect 
disease. 

A-BEAM',  adv.  In  navt.  Ian.,  on  the  beam,  i.  e.,  at 
right  angles  to  the  ship*s  keel. 

A-BE-CE-DA'EI-AN,  a.  —  Abecedarian  psalms, 
those  (like  the  119th)  in  which  distinct  portions 
have  the  verses  commence  with  successive  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

AB-Ell'RANT,  a.     [L.  aberrans,  wandering.] 

In  nat.  hist.,  a  term  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
&c,  which  deviate  widely  from  the  type  of  the 
natural  group  to  which  they  belong.        McLeay. 

A-BEY'ANT  (a-ba'ant),  a.  In  a  state  of  abeyance 
or  suspension. 

AB-I-ET'IG,  a.    [L.  abies,  the  fir  tree.] 

Belonging  to  the  fir  tree  or  its  products.    Craig. 

XB'I-GAIL(-gal),  re.    A  lady's  waiting  maid. 

IK  Irving. 

AB-LI-GU-RI"TION  (-rish'un),  re,  [L.]  Prodigal 
expense  upon  food.  Johnson. 

AB-LU'TION-A-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  ablution  or 
washing. 

XB'NE-GA-TIVE,  a.  Noting  rejection  or  self-denial. 

AB-NOR'MAL,  a.  [add.]  Contrary  to  a  recognized 
mode  of  structure  or  development,  or  to  any  law  or 
system  in  nature.  Trench. 

AB-0-LI"TION-IZE,  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  aboli- 
tionism. 

A-BOPv'TIENT,  a.  [L.]    In  bot.,  sterile  ;  barren. 

Ogilvie. 

A-BOUT'-SLEDGE,  n.  Tho  largest  hammer  used 
by  smiths.  Weale. 

AB'-liAUM',  a.  A  red  ocher  used  to  darken  mahogany, 

Simmonds. 

A-BRAX'AS,  re,  A  mystical  word  engraved  (some- 
times with  pictures)  on  gems  among  the  ancients; 
a  gem  or  stone  thus  engraved.  Ifeyse. 

AB'SINTHE.  re,  [Fr.]  A  cordial  of  brandy  flavored 
witli  wormwood.  Simmonds. 

AB-SO-LUT-IST'ie,  a.     Pertaining  to  absolutism. 

AB-SQUB'ENT,  re.  [subs.]  In  an  organic  being,  a 
medium  or  agent  in  absorption,  whether  external 
or  internal :  such  are  the  lacteals  and  other  parts  in 
the  human  body,  tho  extremities  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  i&c  Carpenter. 

AB-SOEP-TIV'I-TY,  re.  The  power  or  capacity  of 
absorption.  Dana. 

AB-STAIN'ER,  re,  One  who  abstains ;  a  tee-totaler. 


A-BU'NA,  re..    The  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

Encyc.  Am. 

A-BU$'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  abused. 

A-BUT'TEi:,  re.     He  or  that  which  abuts. 

A-BYS'SAL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  abyss.— The 
abyssal  zone,  in  zoological  geography,  is  one  of  the 
belts  or  zones  into  which  Sir  E~.  Forbes  divides  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  describing  its  plants,  animals, 
&c.  It  is  the  one  furthest  from  the  shore,  embracing 
all_beyond  one  hundred  fathoms  deep.    E.  Forbes. 

A-GA'Dl-A,  re.  The  old  French  name  for  Nova 
Scotia. 

A-€A'DI-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Acadia.    Longfellow. 

AG'A-JOU,  n.  The  cashew-nut  tree  ;  also  a  French 
name  of  mahogany.  Simmonds. 

Ae-A-LE'PIIOID,  a.    [Gr.   i/ceX^r;,  the  nettle  or 
jelly  fish,  and  51609,  form.] 
Resembling  the  Medusas  or  jelly  fishes.   Dana. 

A-GAL'Y-OINE,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  koA.u£ ,  a  calyx.] 
"Without  a  calyx  or  flower  cup. 

A-GAN'TIIO.     [From  Gr.  S.Kav6a,  a  spiny  plant,] 
A  prefix  i\cnoti\\«  prickly,  or  having  spines,  Dana. 

A-€AN-TH0PII'KR-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  iiccvBa,  a  spine, 
and  <f>ep(a,  to  bear.] 
Having  or  producing  spines  or  prickles. 

Wells'  Annual. 

A-GAU-LES'CENT,  a.  [L.  a  priv.and  caulis,  astern.] 
In  bot.,  seeming  to  be  without  a  stem,  as  where 
the  stem  is  s2iort  and  hid  under  ground.   A.  Gray. 

AG-CEL-EE-A'TOR,  re.  That  which  accelerates  ;  a 
light  van  for  carrying  mails  between  the  post-office 
and  railway  stations,  &c.     [Eng.J 

AG-€LA-MA'TION,  re.  [add.]  A  choice  or  voto 
viva  voce;  as,  passed  by  acclamation. 

AG-€LI-MA-Tl-ZA'TION,  re.  Act  of  inuring  to  a 
climate. 

AG-GOM-MO-DA'TION,  re,  [add.]  An  accommo- 
dation note,  bill,  &c.,  is  one  drawn  or  accepted  as 
a  moans  of  enabling  a  person  to  raise  money;  and 
not  in  payment  of  a  debt.  Craig. 

A-e-eOU-CIIECSE'  (a-koo-sheuze'),  re,  [Fr.]  A 
midwife.  Dunglison. 

AG-€OUNT'-eUR'RENT,  re.  A  statement  of  ac- 
counts or  bill  of  particulars  rendered  by  one  party 
to  another,  showing  the  pecuniary  transactions  be- 
tween them.  Simmonds. 

AG-GRfiS'CENCE,  re,  A  growing  together;  in- 
crease ;  accretion. 

A-CEN'TEI€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  Kivrpov,  center.] 
Out  of  the  center.  Wright. 

A-CEPH'A-LO-CYST.  re,  [Gr.  o  priv.  and  ke^Aij, 
head,  and  kucttis,  bladder.] 

A  hydatiform  vesicle,  without  head  or  visible 
organs,  ranked  among  the  entozoa,  though  posses- 
sing lew  animated  characteristics.        Dunglison. 

A-CEE'RA,  re,  [add.]  An  altar,  near  dead  bodies,  on 
which  incense  was  burnt  by  the  ancients  till  burial. 

Fosbroke. 

AC-ER-VA'TION,  re,  A  heaping  up;  aheap.  Craig. 

AC-E-TAB-U-LIF'EB-OUS,  a.  [L.  acetabulum,  a 
little  cup,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

Furnished  with  fleshy  cups  for  adhering  to  bod- 
ies, as  cuttle-fish,  «fcc.  Dana. 

AC-E-TA-BtJ'LI-FORM,  a.  [L.  acetabulum,  a  cup.] 
In  bot.,  shaped  like  a  cup  or  saucer.         Craig. 

AC-E-TOM'E-TER.  Often  used  for  acetimeter;  also 
aceiometry  and  oxidimetry,  for  acetimctry. 

A-CIN'A-CE$,  re,  [I,.]  A  short  straight  sword  or 
dagger,  worn  on  the  right  side  by  the"  Medes.  Per- 
sians, &c.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

A-€LIN'I€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  a-AiVw,  to  incline] 
Without  inclination.    The-,  aclinic  line  is  a  line 
near  the  earth's  equator  on   which  the  magnetic 
needle  is  exactly  horizontal  and  has  no  dip  ;  called 
also  tho  magnetic  equator.  August. 


A-COCK'-BILL.     State  of  an  anchor  when  hanging 

at  the  cat-head  ready  for  letting  go.  Tolten. 

AG'O-LYTE,  re.     [Gr.  axdAouflos,  an  attendant.] 

In  the  early  Church,  an  inferior  officer  who  at- 
tended or  waited  on  the  bishop. 
2.  In  astron..  an  attendant  or  companion  star. 
A-GOU'ME-TEi;,  re.    [Gr.  okoucu,   to  hear,  and  fui- 
ipov,  measure]. 

An    instrument    for  measuring    the   extent    or 
_  delicacy  .of  hearing.  Dunglison. 

A'GltE-AGE  (a'kcr-nje),  re.  Acres  taken  collec- 
tively, or  amount  of  acres;  as,  tho  acreage  of  Great 
Britain.  Wade. 

A-GRID'I-TY,  re.  State  of  being  acrid  or  sharp.  Craig. 
A-GRIT'IG-AL,  a.    Having  no  crisis,  as  some  dis- 
eases. Dunglison. 
AG'RO-BAT,  re.  [Gr.  axpos.on  high,  and  pau-w,  to  go.] 
One  who  practices  rope-dancing,  high  vaulting,  &c. 

Mayhew. 
AG-RO-BAT'I€,    a.      Pertaining  to  an   acrobat  or 

rope-dancer. 
AG'RO-GEN,  re,  [subs.]  A  plant  of  the  highest 
tribe  of  Cryptogams,  including  the  Feins,  &c. — 
The  Age  of  Acrogens.  in  geol.,  was  the  age  of  coal 
plants,  or  the  Carboniferous  era  ;  when  the  Sigilla- 
ria,  Lepidodendra,  Calamites,  Ferns,  &c.,  were  the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Dana. 
A-€R0G'EN-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a<po5,  at  the  top,  and 
yu/o/mu,  to  rise  or  increase.] 

In  bot.,  noting  growth  from  the  extremity;   as 
an  acrogenous  plant.  A.  Gray. 

A-GRO'MI-AL,  a.     In  anat.,  pertainins  to  the  aero* 

mion.  Dunglison. 

A€-TIN'I€,  a.    Pertaining  to  actinism.      Draper. 
AG'TIN-ISM,  «.     [Gr.  bxiai,  a  ray.] 

That  |iower  in  the  sun's  raj's  by  which  chemical 
changes  are  produced,  as  in  daguerreotyping,  &c. 

Draper. 
A€-TI'NO-€IlEM'IS-TRY,  re.     Chemistry  in  its  re- 
lations to  actinism.  Draper. 
AG-TIN'O-GRAPII,  re.  [Gr.  ixriv,  a  ray,  and  ypi<f>u, 
to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the 
actinic  or  chemical  force  of  the  solar  ray.     Kichol. 
AG'TIN-OID,  a.     [Gr.  oktiV,  a  ray,  and  cISos,  form.] 

Having  the  form  of  rays  ;  radiated. 
AG-TIN-OM'K-TEE,    re.      [subs.]       An    instrument 
for  measuring   the  intensity  of  the   sun's  actinic 
ravs.  Ifichol. 

AG-'TIN-O-MET'RIG,  a.   Belonging  to  tho  measure- 
ment of  actinic  force  or  influence.  Dana. 
AG-TIN-QPII'O-ROUS,   a.      Having  straight  pro- 
jecting spines. 
AC'TION-SER'MON,   re.     A  sermon  preached  im- 
mediately before  the  communion  service  in  Scot- 
land.                                                          McChei/ne. 
AC'TION-TAK'INO,  a.  Bringing  lawsuits.   Shale. 
AG'TON,  n.     A    quilted  leather  jacket  often  worn 

under  a  coat  of  mail.  Wright. 

ACT-f-AL-I-ZA/TION,     re.      A   making  actual   or 

really  existent. 
A-GU'EE-O-LATE,  a.    [L.  aculeiis,  a  prickle.] 
In  bot.,  having  small  prickles  or  sharp  [mints. 

A.  Gray. 
A-GIT'MI-NATE,  v.  t.    To  make  sharp  or  keen  ;  as, 

to  acuminate  tho  temper.  Cowper. 

A-GtT'MI-iJATE,  0.  i.    To  rise  like  a  cone  to  a  sharp 

point  Milton. 

A-GUT-ANG'GU-LAR,   or.     Having  an  acute  anrrle. 

Wright. 
A-GU-TI-FO'LI-ATE,   a.      [L.   acutus,  sharp,   and 
folium,  a  leaf] 
In  hot.,  having  sharp  pointed  leaves.    A.  Gray. 
A-GU-TI-LO'BATE,  a.     [L.   acutus,  sharp,  and  lo- 
0V6,  a  lobe.] 

In  bot.,  having  acute  lobes  like  some  leaves. 

A.  Gray. 


A,   E,    &c.    long.— A,    E,    &c,   short.— CARE,    FAR,   LAST,    FALL,    WHAT 
DOVE,   WOLF,   BOOK;    RULE,    BULL;    VI"CIOUS.-€   as   K;    G 


THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
s   J;    8    as   Z;    CII   as    SII  ;    THIS. 
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A-DA'GI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  adage ;  pro- 
verbial. Craig. 

AD-A-MlNT'OID,  n.  [Gr.  aSi/aas,  diamond,  and 
elSos,  form.] 

A  form  of  crystal  bounded  by  48  equal  triangles 
occurring  in  the  diamond;  a  hexoctahedron.  Dana. 

A-DAPT'IVE,  a.  Suited  or  tending  to  adaptation. 
[_Rare.} 

A-DEL'PHI-A,  n*    [Gr.  iSeA.^5.] 

A  collection  of  stamens  into  a  bundle.     Wright. 

A-DEL'PHOTJS,  a.     [Gr.  aS«Atf>ds,  a  brother.] 

In  bot.,  noting  union  into  pairs  or  bundles,  by 
filaments ;  as  adelphous  stamens.  A.  Gray. 

ADEN,  [Gr.  S.Sr,v,  a  gland.] 

A  prefix  to  words  relating  to  the  structure,  dis- 
eases, &c,  of  the  glands ;  as,  adenal/gia,  pain 
seated  in  a  gland ;  adeni'tis,  glandular  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  Dunglison. 

A-DEN'I-FOBM,  a.    Resembling  a  gland ;  adenoid- 

Dunglison. 

AD-EN-QPH'YL-LOUS,  a.  Having  glands  on  the 
margin_of  the  leaves.  Ifenslow. 

AD'EN-OSE,  a.    Resembling  a  gland.  Wright. 

AD  E-UN'DEM,  [L.]  Lit.,  to  the  same  (gradum) 
degree. — Those  who  graduate  at  one  of  our  colleges 
are  usually  admitted  ad  eundetn  in  others,  by  way 
of  courtesy. 

AD-FLUX'ION  (-fluk'shun),  n.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  jluo, 
to  flow.] 

A  flow  (as  of  sap)  from  a  drawing,  not  a  propel- 
ling force.  Dana. 

AD-HE'SION  (-he'zhun),  n.  [add.]  To  give  in  one's 
adhesion,  is  to  declare  his  accession  to  some  party 
or  itsprinciples. 

A-DI-A-TIIEE'MI€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.,  Sid,  through, 
and  OepfxaivM,  to  heat.] 
Not  pervious  to  heat.  Melloni. 

AD-I-POC'E-EOUS,  a.    Belonging  to  adipoeere. 

AD'I-POUS,  a.    Fat ;  of  the  nature  of  fat.    Booth. 

AD-JEG-TI' VAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  adjective. 
_  Latham. 

AD-JU'EA-TO-RY,  a.  Containing  a  solemn  in- 
junction. 

AD-JUST'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  adjusted. 

Craig. 

A-DO'BE  (a-do'by),  n.  [Sp.]  An  unbumt  brick 
dried  in  the  sun.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

AD'PRESS^D  (-prest),  a.  In  hot.,  pressed  close,  as 
leaves  to  a  stem,  &c.  A.  Gray. 

AD-VENT'IVE,  a.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  foreign 
plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in"  a 
country,  but  hardiy  to  be  called  native.    A.  Gray. 

AD-VER-SI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.     [L.  adversus,  against, 
and  folium,  leaf.] 
In  bot.,  having  opposite  leaves. 

jE-QUI-LXT'ER-AL.    [See  Equilateral.] 

A-EE-IF'EE-OUS,   a.     [L.  aer,  air,  and  fero,  to 
carry.] 
Conveying  air;  containing  air.  Dunglison. 

A-ER-O-LI-THOL'O-GY,    n.      [Gr.    irjp,    air,    and 
At'Oos,  stone.] 
The  science  of  aerolites  or  meteors.         Dana. 

A-EP-0-M£T'EI€,  a.    Pertaining  to  aerometry. 

yE-EO'GO,  n.  [L.]  The  rust  of  any  metal,  properly 
of  brass.'  Dunglison. 

iES-TI'VAL,  a.  Occurring  in  the  summer,  as  diseases. 

Craig. 

jE'THEI-O-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  aVfyios,  clear,  and  <tko- 
Trt'aj,  to  see.] 

An  instrument  resembling  the  differential  ther- 
mometer, used  for  measuring  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  exposure  to  different  condi- 
tions of  the  sky,  as  when  clear  or  clouded.  Brande. 

A'FER,  n.    [L.]    The  southwest  wind. 

Notus  and  Afcr  bleak  with  thunderous  clouds.         MiHon. 

AF-FEC'TION-AL,  a.    Pertaining'to  the  affections. 

AF'FER-ENT,  a.  Bearing  or  pouring  into;  as  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  pass  into  a  lymphatic 
gland.  Dunglison. 

AF-FI'ANT,  n.    In  law,  one  who  makes  an  affidavit. 

Williams. 

AF'FLU-ENT,  n.  A  stream  flowing  into  a  river, 
lake,  &c.  McCulloch. 

A-FOAM',  ad.    In  a  foaming  state. 

AF'RIT,        )  n.    In    Mohammedan    mythology,  a 

A-FEEET',  )      powerful  evil  spirit.     [See  Jinnee.] 

AFT'EE,  [add.]  After-body,  n.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  body.  After-cabin,  n.  One  near  the  stern. 
After-capstan,  n.  One  toward  the  stern.  After- 
contract,  n.  One  of  a  later  date.  After-date,  <v.  t. 
To  date  after  the  true  time.  After-dinner,  a,  ad. 
Following  the  dinner.  After-hatchway,  n.  One 
in  the  after  part  of  the  spar  deck  of  the  vessel. 
AJter-ho/d,  11.  One  toward  the.  stern.  After-law, 
n.  One  of  subsequent  enactment.  After-piece,  n. 
The  heel  of  a  rudder. 


A-GAM'I€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yafieu,  to  marry.] 
Produced  "by  the  female  without  the  male;  as 
agamic  eggs,  &c.  Dana. 

A-GAS'TRI€,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yaarqp,  stomach.] 
Having  no  stomach.  Dana. 

AG-A-TIF'EE-OUS,  a.    Containing  agates.    Craig. 

IG'A-TIZED,  a.  [add.]  Petrified  into  agate,  as 
wood.  Dana. 

AGE,  n.  [add.]  A  period  of  time  in  history,  dis- 
tinguished by  some  remarkable  step  or  stage  of 
progress.  In  geological  history,  there  are  said  to 
be  seven  ages.  1.  The  Azoic  age,  when  there  was 
no  animal  life.  2.  The  age  of  Mollusks  or  the  Si- 
lurian, when  the  highest  form  of  life  on  the  globe 
was  that  of  mollusks  or  shell-fish.  8.  The  age  of 
Fishes  or  the  Devonian,  when  fishes  were  the  high- 
est race.  4.  The  age  of  Coal  Plants  or  Acrogens. 
5.  The  age  of  Reptiles,  when  reptiles  prevailed  in 
great  numbers  and  of  vast  size.  6.  The  age  of 
Mammals,  when  the  mammalia  or  quadrupeds 
abounded,  and  were  the  dominant  race.  7.  The 
age  of  Man,  or  the  modern  era.  Dana. 

AGE,  i).  i.  To  grow  old ;  as,  nothing  ages  faster  than 
indolence.  Bulwer. 

AGE'LESS,  n.  "Without  age  or  marked  limits  of 
duration. 

AG-GEAPPES',  n.  pi.  Hooks  and  eyes  for  armor, 
&c.  Fairholt. 

AG'GRE-GATE,  a,  *  Aggregate  flowers  in  botany 
are  such  as  are  composed  of  florets  united  by  means 
of  the  receptacle  or  calyx.  Hensloto. 

AG-GBESS'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
aggrcsive. 

XG'I-TA-TOE,  n.  [add.]  A  contrivance  for  shaking 
or  sifting,  as  in  a  furnace.    Appletorts  Mech.  Diet. 

AG'LET-IIEAD'ED,  a.    Having  an  aglet  or  tag  at 

_  the  head. 

A/GONE,  \n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  yovia,  an 

A-GON'IC-LINE,  f     angle.] 

The  name  given  to  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface, 
on  which  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  true 
north,  and  thus  the  magnetic  meridian  coincides 
with  the  geographical.  There  is  one  such  line  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  called  the  American  agone, 
and  another  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  called  the 
Asiatic  agone.  August. 

AG-O-NIST'ICS,  n.  pi.  The  science  of  games  or 
prize  fighting. 

A-GROUP'MENT,  n.    [Fr.]    Grouping.    {Used  by 

_  artists.] _  Art  Journal. 

A'GTjA-TOAD,  n.  A  gigantic  species  of  toad  (bufo 
aguti,)  found  in  South  America. 

A'GTJE-DROP,  n.  A  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  po- 
tassa,  liquor  arsenalis.  Craig. 

Al-LXN'TUS,  n.  A  tree  of  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  East.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  having 
an  offensive  odor,  the  other  not.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Ailanto,  the  name  of  one  species  in  the 
Moluccas.  Loudon. 

AIL-LKTTES',  n.  pi*  [Fr.]  Lit.,  small  wings;  a 
term  applied  to  small  square  shields  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  knights,  being  prototypes  of  the  modern 
epaulets.  Fairholt. 

AlR,  n.  [add.]  In  the  early  chemistry,  alkaline  air 
is  ammonia;  azotic  or  nitrous  air  is  nitrogen; 
dephloyisticated  or  vital  air  is  oxygen ;  fixed  air  is 
carbonic  acid ;  hepatic  air  is  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen ;  ■phosphoric  air  is  phosphureted  hydrogen ; 
phlogislicated  air  is  nitrogen. 

AIR,  n.  [add.]  Air-bath,  n.  An  arrangement  for 
drying  substances  in  air  of  any  desired  temperature. 
Air-bed,  n.  a  case  of  India  rubber  cloth,  &c,  made 
air-tight  and  inflated  through  tubes  closed  by  stop- 
cocks. Air-breathing,  a.  respiring  air  directly 
from  the  atmosphere.  Air-casing,  n.  a  casing  of 
sheet-iron  around  the  funnel  of  a  steamboat,  &c. 
Air-cushion,  n.  one  made  air-tight  so  as  to  be  in- 
flated with  air.  Air-drain,  11.  a  trench  for  the 
passage  of  air  along  the  external  foundation  of  a 
building,  to  prevent  dampness.  Air-dried,  a. 
.dried  in  the  atmosphere  without  artificial  heat. 
Air-dry,  a.  that  has  lost  no  water  except  from  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Air-engine,  n.  an  en- 
gine moved  by  hot  air  instead  of  steam  ;  a  caloric 
engine  called  also  Ericsson's  engine,  from  its  invent- 
or. Air-escape,  n.  a  contrivance  for  letting  off  air 
from  water  pipes.  Air-fountain,  11.  a  contrivance 
for  producing  a  jet  of  water  by  means  of  compress- 
ed air.  Air-machine,  n.  tin  apparatus  for  forcing 
air  into  mines  for  ventilation  and  for  withdrawing 
bad  air.  Air-valre.  n.  a  valve  in  a  steam  boiler 
for  the  escape  of  air. 

AIB-THEE-M5M'E-TEE,  «.*  A  form  of  thermom- 
eter in  which  air  is  employed  in  the  place  of  mer- 
cury or  spirits  of  wine,  to  mark  changes  of  tem- 
perature. 

AlE'-WAY,  n.  A  tubular  passage  for  air  flowing  in 
pipes;  as,  the  air-way  of  an  air-pump 


AITCH'-PIECE,  n.  That  part  of  the  piston  of  a 
pump  in  which  the  valve  is  fixed.        Tomlinson. 

AK'E-TON.     [See  Acton.] 

A-KIM'BO,  a.     With  a  crook  ;  as,  arms  akimbo. 

A  LA  FRAN-CAISE'  (-saze'),  [Fr.]  After  the  French 
manner.         D 

A  LA  GRE-C',  [Fr.]    After  the  Grecian  manner. 
A  VANG-LAISE'  (-laze'),  [Fr.]     After  the  English 
fashion. 

A-LAEM'-GAUGE,  n.  A  contrivance,  in  a  steam- 
engine  for  showing  when  the  pressure  of  steam  is 
too  high,  or  the  water  in  the  boiler  too  low. 

A-LAEM'-GTJN,  n.    A  gun  fired  to  give  an  alarm. 

A  LXT'EE-E,  [L.]  Lit.,  from  the  side ;  applied  to 
the  highest  class  of  envoys  from  the  pope,  who  are 
sent^as  it  were,  directly  from  his  side.  Encyc.  Am. 

AL-BA'TA,  n.  A  name  in  England  for  German 
silver.  Simmonds. 

AL'BUM  GR^E'CUM,  n.  Name  given  to  the  white 
faeces  of  dogs,  consisting  chiefly  of  bone  earth,  for- 
merly used  in  medicine,  and  now  by  tanners  for 
some  secondary  purposes.  Dunglison. 

AL-BH'MIN-IZE,  v.  't.  In  photog.,  to  treat  or  cover 
with_albumen.  R.  Hunt. 

AL-BTJ'MIN-IZ.E'D,  pp.     Covered  with  albumen. 

AL-BtT'MIN-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Covering  with  albumen. 

AL-BTJ'MIN-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being 
albuminous. 

AL-BU'MIN-OID,  a.    Resembling  albumen. 

AL-BTJRN'OUS,  n.    Of  or  pertaining  to  alburnum. 

AL-CAR-RA'ZA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  vessel  of  porous  un- 
glazed  earthen  ware  used  for  cooling  liquors.    Ure. 

AL-CO-RXN'ie,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  Alcoran. 

XL'CY-ON-OID,  n.  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  class  of  polyps.  [See  Po- 
lyp.] Dana. 

AL'DE-HYDE,  n.  [Contracted  from  alcohol  dehy- 
drogenatus,  alcohol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen.] 

A  liquid  of  an  ethereal  odor,  obtained  by  passing 
ether  or  alcohol  through  a  red  hot  tube,  and  in 
other  ways.  Gregory. 

ALD'ER-MAN-CY,  n.    The  office  of  an  alderman. 

ALD-ER-MXN'I€,  a.  Relating  to  or  becoming  an 
alderman. 

ALD-ER-MXNT-TY,  n.    The  body  of  aldermen. 

B.  Jonson. 

ALD'ER-MAN-SHIP,  11.  The  condition  of  an  ald- 
erman. 

A-LEAK',  adv.    In  a  leaking  condition. 

A'LE-A-TO-RY,  a.     [L.  alea,  chance.] 

Depending  on  some  contingent  event ;  as,  an  alea- 
tory sale,  the  completion  of  which  depends  on  the 
occurrence  of  some  uncertain  event.  Simmonds. 

A-LEC'TO,  n.  [Gr.  oAr,*™.]  One  of  the  furies  in 
the  Greek  mythology.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  the  star- 
fish family.    Also,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes. 

AL-E-MXN'NI€,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Aiemanni,  an 
ancient  people  of  Germany,  n.  The  language  of 
the  Aiemanni. 

A-LETTE',  ».*  [It.  aletta.]  The  face  of  the  pier  of 
an  arch,  extending  from  the  arris  of  the  reveal ; 
but  more  particularly,  that  portion  betwixt  the 
arris  of  the  reveal  and  the  pillar  or  pilaster  which 
is  used  to  decorate  the  arch.  Imp.  Add. 

AL-EH-R5M'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  Zkevpov,  flour,  and 
fxirpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
gluten  in  flour.  Simmonds. 

-X.I/GAL,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Algte. 

AL-GE-RINE',  n.  "[add.]  A  pirate.  Among  the 
French,  one  who  has  served  in  Algiers. 

AL'GOSE,  a.     [L.  algosus,  cold.] 
Cold  in  a  high  degree. 

AL-HAM'BEA,%!.  [Arab.  Tlie  Reel]  A  palace  of 
the  Moorish  kings  at  Grenada,  affording  an  un- 
usually fine  exhibition  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

Gwilt. 

AL-IIXM'BRESQUE,  a.  After  the  fanciful  manner 
of  the  ornaments  in  the  Alhambra.       Art.  Jour. 

AI/IEN-OR,  n.  One  who  transfers  property  to  an- 
other. 

XL'LE-CRET,  n.  *  Light  armor  used  both  by  cav- 
alry and  infantry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  es- 
pecially by  the  Swiss.  It  consisted  of  a  breast- 
plate and  gussets,  often  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  sometimes  below  the  knees.  Fairholt. 

AL-LE-VI-A/TOR,  n.  A  machine  witli  a  windlass 
for  raising  an  invalid  and  replacing  him  on  a  bed. 

Dunglison. 

XL'LI-GA-TOR  T5E'T0IPE,  n.  A  large  tortoise 
(Chelydra  serpentina)  found  in  the  rivers  and 
marshes  of  Carolina. 

AL'LI-GA-ZANT,  n.    A  kind  of  black  rosewood. 

Siminonds. 

AL-LIGN'MENT.     [See  Alignment.] 


A,   E,   &c.,    long.— A,   E,    &c,    short— CAEE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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AL-LIT-ER-A'TOR,  n.    One  who  uses  alliteration. 

XL'LO-€ATE,  v.  t.    To  distribute  or  assign.  [Rare.] 

Burke. 

AL-LO-GII'TION,  n.  [add.]  An  address  of  the  Pope 
to  ln_s  clergy. 

AL-LO'DI-AL-LY,  adv.     In  an  allodial  manner. 

AL-LONGE'  (al-lunj'),  V.  i.    To  thrust  with  a  sword. 

AL-LONGE',  n.  [add.]  A  paper  lengthening  out  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  receiving  numerous  endorse- 
ments.    [Eng]] 

AL-LOT'MENT,  n.  [add.]  The  allotment  system  in 
England  is  that  of  assigning  small  portions  of  land 
(from  the  Sth  of  an  acre  to  4  or  5  acres)  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  day  laborers  after  their  ordinary  day's 
work.  Brande. 

AL-LO-TR0P'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  allotropism. 
The  term  allotropic  state,  is  applied  to  the  several 
conditions  which  occur  in  a  case  of  allotropism. 

Berzelius. 

AL-LOT'RO-PI$M,  Ira.     [Gr.  o,Uo5,  other,  and  xpo- 

AL-LOT'RO-PY,       j      mis,  direction  or  way.] 

In  chemistry,  the  property  of  existing  in  two  or 
more  conditions  which  are  distinct  in  their  phy- 
sical or  chemical  relations.  Thus,  carbon  occurs 
crystallized  in  octahedrons  and  other  related  forms 
in  a  state  of  extreme  hardness,  in  the  diamond; 
it  occurs  in  hexagonal  forms  and  of  little  hardness, 
in  black  lead ;  and  again  occurs  in  a  third  form 
with  entire  softness,  in  lampblack  and  charcoal.  In 
some  cases,  one  of  these  is  peculiarly  an  active  state 
and  the  other  a  passive  one.  Thus  ozone  is  an 
active  state  of  oxygen,  and  is  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary oxygen  which  is  the  element  in  its  passive 
state.  Dana. 

AL-LOT'TEE,  n.  One  to  whom  anything  is  allot- 
ted, or  divided  out,  as  in  the  case  of  newly  created 
shares  in  a  joint  stock  company,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ALL  O'VEK,  adv.    In  every  part.     [Colloquial.] 
Sir  G.  Simpson. 

A.LL-TQ,   a.   [G.  allzu,  altogether.]     Entirely ;  as 

"  "and  all-to  brake  his  skull."  Judges  ix.  53.  Such 
was  the  original  reading  in  the  English  version  of 

^  the  Scriptures.  Prof.  Robinson. 

AL'MEII,  n.  A  dancing  girl  in  Egypt,  &c. ;  same 
as  aline. 

AL'MUCE,  }n.     [L.   almutium.]     A  furred   tippet 

AU'MUCE,  j      worn  by   the   clergy   in   the   middle 

"  ages.  Fairholt. 

AL-PA.CA,  n.  [add.]  Cloth  made  of  alpaca  wool 
or  other  wool  of  great  fineness.  Simmonds. 

AL-PACA,  a.    Belonging  to  the  alpaca  or  its  cloth. 

AL'PEN-STOCK,  n.  A  long  staff  pointed  with  iron 
used  in  traveling  among  the  Alps.    G.  B.  Cheever. 

AL-PES'TRINE,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Alps  or  to  any 
inouutain  elevation;  as,  Alpestrine  diseases,  &c. 

Dana. 

AL'PHA-BET-IZE,  <v.  t.    To  arrange  alphabetically. 

AL  SEGN'O  (-san'yo),  [It.]  Lit.,  to  the  sign;  a 
notice  for  a  musical  performer  to  recommence  a 
strain.  Encyc.  Am. 

AL'IIM,  v.  t.  To  impregnate  with  alum  ;  as,  to  alum 
skins.  Tomlinson. 

AL-U-MIN'I-UM,  n.    The  same  as  Aluminum. 

AL'VA  MA-RI'NA,  n.  [Corrupted  from  Viva.]  A 
commercial  name  for  certain  kinds  of  dried  sea- 
weed used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  etc.   Simmonds. 

AL'VE-A-TED,  a.  Having  a  prismatic  cellular 
structure  like  a  honey-comb. 

AL'VE-O-LATE,  a.  In  hot.,  pitted  like  a  honey- 
comb. 

A-MAL-GA-MA'TOR,  n.  An  apparatus  for  amal- 
gamating. Dana. 

AM'AN-DINE,  n.  A  kind  of  cold  cream  prepared 
from  almonds,  for  chapped  hands,  &c. 

A-MAS-SETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  An  instrument  of  horn 
used  for  collecting  painter's  colors  on  the  stone,  &c. 

AM'A-ZON    ANT,     n.      The    Formica    rufescens, 
whose  neuters   capture  the  larva?  and  nymphs  of 
other  species,  to  obtain  workers  for  their  own  uses. 
Encyc.  Am. 

AM-BAS'8A-DOE,  n.  This  spelling  still  prevails, 
but  embassador  is  preferable  because  conformed  to 
embassy  which  is  now  universally  adopted. 

AM'BEU-e6L'OR£'D  (kul'lurd),  a.  Having  the 
color  of  amber. 

AM'BER-WEEPTNG,  a.    Distilling  amber. 
■   AM'BER-YEL'LOW,  n.     An  amber  colored  ocher 
yielding  a  fine  brown  red  when  burned. 

AM-BOY'NA  WOOD,  n.  A  beautiful  mottled  and 
curled  wood,  varying  in  color  from  orange  to  chest- 
nut brown,  the  same  as  Kiabooca,  and  said  to  be 
from  the  Pterospermum  Indicum.     Appleton. 

AM'BRO-TYPE,  n.  A  daguerreotype  taken  on  a 
plate  ot  prepared  glass,  in  which  the  lights  are 
represented  in  silver,  and  the  shades  are  produced 
by  a  dark  back  ground  visible  through  the  un- 
silvered  portions  of  the  glass.  J.  A.  Porter. 


AM-BU-LA/GRA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  ambulacrum,  an 
alley.] 

A  name  for  prominences  or  perforations  in  the 
shell  of  the  Echinus  or  sea-urchin,  from  which 
extend  the  tentacles  or  spines  used  for  prehension 
or  locomotion.  Dana. 

AM-BU-LA'CRAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  ambulacra. 

Dana. 

AM'BU-LA-TOR.  Same  as  Perambulator,  which 
see. 

A-MEER'  and  A-MIR',  n.  Same  as  Emir,  which  see. 

A-MEL'IOR-A-TIVE,  a.    Producing  improvement. 

A  MEN'SA  ET  TUO'RO,  [L.]  From  bed  and 
board.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

AM-HAR'I€,  n.  Speech  of  South-Western  Abys- 
sinia. 

AM-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  n.    Quality  of  being  amicable. 

A-MI'-GUS  -eVRLJE,  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  friend  of 
the  court;  one  not  retained  in  a  case,  who  volun- 
teers to  express  his  views  for  the  information  of 
the  court.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

AM'ME-LINE,  n,     [From  ammonia  and  mellone.] 
Inorganic  chemistry,  a  base  corresponding  in 
composition  to  one  part  of  ammonia,  one  of  mel- 
lone, and  two  of  water.  Gregory. 

XM'I-DON,  n.     [Fr.,   a  corruption   of  a.fi.vkov,  fine 
meal.] 
Farina  or  starch. 

A-MOL'BA,  n.;  pi.  A-M03'BJ3,  [Gr.  i,aoi/3>j, 
change.] 

An  animalcule  capable  of  undergoing  many 
changes  of  form  at  will :  hence  the  name.    Dana. 

A-MCE'BOUS,  a.    Like  an  amoeba  in  structure. 

A-MOX-TIL-LA'DO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  dry  kind  of  sherry 
of  a  light  color,  much  used  to  reduce  the  color  of 
other  sherries  when  too  high.  Simmonds. 

A-MORPII'ISM,  n.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  nop^y,  form.] 
State  of  being  without  crystallization  even  in  the 
minutest  particles,  as  in  glass,  opal,  &o.     Dana. 

A-MQRPH'OUS,  a.  [add.]'  Without  crystallization 
in  its  ultimate  texture.  Dana. 

A-MORPH-0-ZO'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  Mop<pdw,  to 
form,  and  £,uov,  animal.] 

Living  substances  without  a  mouth  or  regular 
internal  structure,  as  the  sponges,  &c.    Blainville. 

A-MQR'PIIO-TiE,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  p.op<£ow, 
to  form.] 

A  term  applied  to  stars  not  formed  into  any  con- 
stellation. 

A-MOR-TI-ZA'TION,  n.  [Fr.  amoiiissement.]  The 
extinction  of  debt,  particularly  by  means  of  a  sink- 
ingfund.  Simmonds. 

AM-PHI-€AR'PI€,  a.    [Gr.  iix<j>i,  both  ways,  and 

Kaprros,  fruit.] 

Producing  fruit  of  two  kinds  either  as  to  form  or 
time  of  ripening. 

AM-PHIP'O-DA,  n.  pi,  A  tribe  of  small  slender 
14  footed  Crustacea  about  an  inch  or  less  in  length, 
of  the  same  general  character  with  the  sand-flea. 

Dana. 

AM-PIIIP'O-DOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  amphip- 
oda. 

AM-PIII-THE-AT'RI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  form 
of  an  amphitheater. 

AM-PIIIT'RO-PAL,     Iff.  [Gr.  ip.<f><.  both  ways,  and 

AM-PHIT'RO-POUS.  1      Tpdiros,  a  turn.] 

Having  the  ovule  inverted,  but  having  the  at- 
tachment near  the  middle  of  one  side ;  lialf-ana- 
tropous.  A.  Gray. 

AM-PLEG'TANT,  a,     [L.  amptector,  to  embrace.] 
Embracing.      In  bot.,   clasping  the  stem  by  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  A.  Gray. 

AM-PLIF'I-GA-TO-RY,  a,  Serving  to  add  or  en- 
large. Morrell. 

AM'PUL,  n.    L.  [ampulla,  a  vase.] 

A  vessel  for  holding  consecrated  oil,  used  in 
baptism,  consecration,  &c.  Fairholt. 

A-MUCK',  n.  A  Malay  word  for  killing.  To  run 
amuck,  is  to  rush  out  frantically  attacking  all  that 
come  in  the  way.  Johnston. 

A-MtfR'eOUS,  a.    Full  of  dregs,  or  lees.     Wright. 

AM'YLE,  n.  In  chem.,  a  radical  consisting  of  ten 
parts  of  carbon  and  eleven  of  hydrogen.  With 
one  part  of  oxygen  added,  it  forms  amylic  ether; 
and  with  a  further  addition  of  one  part  of  water, 
it  forms  amylic  alcohol,  or  fusel-oil.         Gregory. 

A-MYL'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  amyle ;  as,  amylic 
ether. — Amylic  fermentation  is  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation in  starch  or  sugar  in  which  amylic  al- 
cohol is  produced.  Gregory. 

XM'YL-OID,  a.    Being  of  the  nature  of  amyle. 

AN'A-BAS,  n.  *     [Gr.  ava^aivio,  to  advance.] 

The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  eenus  of  acan- 
tUopterigiqns  bony  fishes,  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  living  long  out  of  water,  and  of  making 
their  way  on  land  for  considerable  distances. 


AN-vES-THE'SIS,  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  aia0r,a^,  sen- 
sation.] 

A  state  of  insensibility  to  pain.         Dunglison. 

AN-^ES-THET'lG,  a.  Capable  of  rendering  insen- 
sible to  pain;  as,  anaesthetic,  agents;  characterized 
by  insensibility  to  pain,  as  unaisthetic  effects. 

Dunglison. 

AN-yES-TIIET'I€,  n.  That  which  produces  insen- 
sibility to  pain;  as,  chloroform,  &c.     Dunglison. 

AN-A-GLYP-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.  [Gr.  i.va,  up,  yAu- 
<pu,  to  engrave,  and  ypa<f>w,  to  write.] 

The  art  of  so  engraving  as  to  give  the  subject  an 
embossed  appearance  as  if  raised  from  the  surface 
of  the  paper  :  used  in  representing  coins,  bas- 
reliefs,  (fee.  Art  Journal. 

AN-A-GLYP-TO-GEAPH'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  ana- 
glyptography. 

AN-AN'DROUS,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  dxrjp,  male.] 
Noting  female  flowers  which  are  destitute  of  sta- 
mens. 

A-NAL'0-GON.    See  Analogue. 

AN-A-LY-ZA'TION,  «.    The  act  of  analyzing. 

AN-A-LYZ'ING,  a.  In  optics  and  thermoiics,  a- 
dapted  to  analyze  or  make  manifest ;  as,  the  ana- 
lyzing plate  of  a  polariscope,  which  shows  the 
qualities  of  polarized  light  or  heat.         Brewster. 

AN-AN'TIIER-OUS,  a.     [L.  a  priv.  and  anther.] 
In  bot,  destitute  of  anthers.  A.  Gray. 

AN-AN'THOUS.  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  and  arfo;,  a  flower.] 
In  bot.,  destitute  of  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

AN'ARCII-IZE,  r.  t.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  anarchy. 

AN-AR'THROUS,  a.  [add.]  In  entom.,  having 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  as  some  insects.    Ogilvie. 

A-NAT'I-FA,  n.  ;  pi.  A-NlT'I-F^E.  In  nat.  hist., 
an  animal  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  barnacle,  but 
differing  in  having  a  fleshy  stem  or  peduncle,  and 
also  in  some  other  respects:  same  as  Lepas.  The 
term  anatifm,  in  the  pi.  is  often  used  for  the  whole 
group  of  the  pedunculated  cerripeds. 

A-NXT'RO-PAL,     ;  a.     [Gr.  ira,  up,  and  rpinu,,  to 

A-NAT'RO-POUS,  (      turn.] 

In  bot.,  having  the  ovule  inverted  at  an  early 
period  in  its  development,  so  that  the  chalaza  is 
at  the  apparent  apex.  A.  Gray. 

ANCH'OR  ICE,  n.  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  -of 
running  streams,  and  thus  attached  or  anchored  to 

_  the  ground.  Dewey. 

AN'CIENT,  n.  [add.]  An  ensign  or  standard  bearer. 

Sliak. 
[Probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  ensign.] 

AN'DRO-PHORE,  n.     [Gr.  iv-ip,  a  man,  and  (pepw, 
to  bear.] 
In  bot,,  the  stalk  or  united  stalks  of  a  stamen. 

A.  Gray. 

AN-DRO-SPniNX'E$,?f.i>/.*  [Gr.  iiojp,  a  man,  and 
CT<J)ii'f .  a  sphinx.] 

In  Egyptian  art,  lions  with  human  heads. 

Layard. 

AN-EC-DOT'IC,  a.    Of  or  containing  anecdotes. 

AN'E€-DO-TIST,  n.    One  given  to  anecdote. 

AN-E-LE€'TRI_€,  a.  or?!.     Non-electric.   Faraday. 

AN-E-LEC'TRODE,  n.  The  positive  pole  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  Faraday. 

AN-E-MOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  measurement  of  the 
force  and  velocity  of  wind  by  means  of  an  ane- 
mometer. Beit's  Tech.  Diet, 

AN-fiN'TER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  eVrepor,  in- 
testine.] 
Destitute  of  intestines.  Prof.  Owen. 

AN'E-ROID,  n,     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  «pe'<o,  to  flow.] 

A  portable  barometer  which  dispenses  with  the 
use  of  quicksilver,  (hence  the  name).  Its  action 
depends  on  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  elastic  top  of  a  metallic  box  (shaped  like 
a  watch.)  from  which  the  air  has  been  partially 
withdrawn.  An  index  shows  the  variation  of 
pressure.  Nichol. 

AN'GI-0 — ,  [Gr.  ayyecoi',  a  vessel  or  receptacle.] 
A  prefix  to  numerous  words  in  anatomy,  refer- 
ring to  vessels;  as,  ange'i'ti.i,  inflammation  of  ves- 
sels in  general.  Angiop'athy,  disease  of  the  ves- 
sels. Angiot'om/y,  dissection  of  the  vessels.  An- 
giol/ogy,  the  science  of  the  vessels,  &c       Dana. 

AN-GI-0-€AR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  a-yyeroi/,  a  receptacle, 
ami  Kapn-os,  fruit.) 

Havins  the  seeds  or  spores  covered,  as  in  angio- 
carpous  lichens.  A.  Gray. 

ANG'GLE,  n.  Angle  of  repose,  that  angle  at  which 
one  body  will  just  rest  upon  another  without  slip- 
ping. Angle  of  traction,  the  angle  which  the  di- 
rection of  the  power  makes  with  the  inclined  plane. 

XNg'GLE-BXR,     \n.    A  name  elven  to  bars  of  iron 

ANG'GI7E--T'RON,  |  forged  of  an  angular  shape,  for 
forming  the  edges  of  iron  sales,  bridges,  and  ships; 
or  to  be  riveted  to  the  corners  of  iron  boilers, 
tanks,  &C,  to  connect  the  side-plates. 

Francis.    Simmonds. 
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ANG'GLE-ME'TER,  n.  [angle-measure.']  An  in- 
strument among  geologists  for  measuring  the  dip 
of  strata. 

XNG'GLI-€AN-I$M,  n.  Attachment  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England. 

AN-GO'LA,  n.  A  light  and  fashionable  cloth,  made 
from  the  Angora  goat's  wool.  Simmonds. 

AN-GOS-TU'RA  BARK,  n.  Medicinal  bark  pos- 
sessing febrifugal  properties.  Simmonds. 

AN-GO'RA  WOOL,  n.  The  long  white  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat,  (Capra  Angoretisis,)  which  is  highly 
prized  in  manufactures,  having  a  silky  appearance 
which  fits  it  for  lace,  shawls,  braids,  and  other  de- 
corative purposes.  Simmonds. 

ANG'GU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Angular  sections,  that  part 
of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  division  of  an- 
gles into  equal  parts.  Dames'  Math.  Diet. 

Angular  •velocity,  the  rate  at  which  a  body  re- 
volves around  a  fixed  axis. 

ANG'GU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Sharp  and  stiff  in  char- 
acter. 

ANO-GU-LOM'E-TER,  n.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring external  angles.  Francis. 

AN-GUS-TI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.]  In  hot.,  narrow- 
leaved.  Wright. 

AN-HSK-MQN'le,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  and  app.ovia.] 
Without  harmony. 

XN'I-LINE,  n.  In  chem.,  a  base  analogous  to  am- 
monia, and  consisting  of  12  parts  of  carbon,  7  of 
hydrogen,  and  1  of  nitrogen.  It  is  yielded  by  in- 
digo and  some  other  substances  on  distillation,  and 
affords  a  deep  violet  blue  color  with  chlorid  of  lime. 

Gregory. 

XN'I-MUS,  n.  [L.]  Lit.,  mind;  hence,  intention 
or  purpose. 

AN'NA,  n.  The  16th  part  of  a  rupee  or  about  3  cents. 

Malcom. 

XN'NALS,  n.  pi.  [add.]  A  periodical  containing 
records  of  discoveries,  transactions  of  societies,  &c; 
as,  annals  of  science. 

AN-I-SO-MEE'I€,  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.,  icros,  equal,  and 
juepos.  part.] 
Not  consisting  of  similar  or  symmetrical  parts. 

Dana. 

AN-NI'HI-LA-TOR,  n.  He  or  that  which  anni- 
hilates. 

AN-NI'HI-LA-TO-RT,  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
annihilate. 

AN'NO.  Anno  Regni,  in  the  year  of  the  reign. — 
Anno  Urbis  Conditai,  in  the  year  of  the  building 
of  the  City  (Rome). 

AN'NU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Banded  or  marked  with 
circles,  dots,  &c.    Annular  finger,  the  ring  finger. 

Dunglison. 

AN-NU-LA'TA,  n.  pi.  [L.]  A  class  of  articulate 
animals  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  ring-like 
portions,  as  the  earth-worm,  &c.  Linnmus. 

AN-NU-LO'SAN$,  n.  pi.    Same  as  Annulata. 

AN'N U-LUS,  n.  [L.]  A  ring;  an  encircling  ridge 
or  a  series  of  prominences,  &e.  The  space  or  ring 
inclosed  between  the  circumferences  of  two  con- 
ecu  trie  ci  rcles. 

AN-NUN'CI-A-TO-EY,  a.    Making  publicly  known. 

AN'O-MAL,  n.    An  anomalous  verb  or  word. 

AN-OM-AL  IST'I€-AL-LY,  ad.    With  irregularity. 

AN-OM'OU-RAL,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.,  op.69,  regular,  and 
ovprj,  tail.] 

Irregular  in  the  character  of  the  tail  or  abdomen  ; 
as,  the  anomoural  crustaceans,  a  group  between 
the  crabs  and  the  shrimps.  Dana. 

A-NO'NA,  n.  *  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Anonacea;.  A.  squamosa,  sweet  sop,  grows  in  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  yields  an  edible  fruit  hav- 
ing a  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulp.  A.  muricata, 
sour  sop,  is  another  species  cultivated  both  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  which  produces  a  largo  oval 
fruit  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  containing  a  sweet 
pulp,  mixed  with  a  most  agreeable  acid. 

Imp.  Add.    Brande. 

XN'0-PHYTE,  n.     [Gr.  S.va,  up,  and  </>iiu>,  to  grow.] 
A  moss.    The  anophyta,  in  hot,  are  the  Mosses. 
See  Cryptogam.  A.  Gray. 

AN-OR'THIC,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  6p0ck,  regular.] 
Having  unequal   oblique  axes;  as,   anorthic-  or 
tri-clinic  crystals.  Dana. 

AN-OU'ROUS  (an-ow'rus),  a,  [Gr.  a  priv.  and 
ovprj,  a  tail.] 

Without  a  tail.  Carpenter. 

AN-TAG-O-NIST'16,  a.  [add.]  Acting  against;  as, 
the  an  tagonistic  screws  in  the  theodolite. 

Davie",  Math.  Diet. 

ANT'-CXTCII-ER,  n.  A  genus  of  birds  living  on 
ants,  and  known  by  their  long  legs  and  tails.  They 
belong  to  the  genu's  Myothera  of  Illiger. 

McMurtrie.   • 

AN-TE-CED'ENTS,  n.  pi.  Tho  earlier  events  of 
one's  life.  Thackeray. 


XN'TE-POR'TI-€0,  n.  An  outer  porch  or  vestibule. 

Weale. 

AN-TE'RO-POS-TE'RI-OR,  a.  [L.]  Lying  in  a 
direction  from  behind  forward ;  one  before  an- 
other ;  as,  an  antero-posterior  compression  of  the 
skull.  Dr.  Warren. 

ANT-IIEL'ION  (-hel'yun),  11. ;  pi.  ANT-HE'LI-A. 
[Gr.  ami,  over  against,  and  rjAios,  a  sun.] 

A  mock  sun,  being  a  luminous  appearance 
through  clouds  somewhat  resembling  the  sun,  but 
larger.  Niclwl. 

AN-THER'I-FORM,  a.  [L.  anther,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Having  the  form  of  an  anther.  Craig. 

XN'THER-OID,  a.   Resembling  an  anther.   Brande. 

AN-THE'SIS,  11.  [Gr.]  In  Jot,  the  period  or  state 
of  full  expansion  in  a  flower.  Brande. 

AN-THO-€AR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  oWos,  a  flower,  and 
KapTTO?,  fruit.] 

In  hot.,  a  term  used  to  describe  a  class  of  fruits 
formed  from  a  number  of  blossoms  united  into  one 
body ;  as  the  pine-apple,  &c.  Such  are  also  called 
multiple  fruits.  A.  Gray. 

AN-THO-CY'A-NINE,  n.    [Gr.  avBos,  flower,  and 
Kvavos,  blue.] 
The  blue  coloring  matter  of  plants. 

XN'THO-LITE,  n.  "[Gr.  ax0o5,  a  flower,  and  Ai'0os, 
a  stone.] 
A  fossil  or  petrified  flower.  Dana. 

AN-TIIO-ZO'A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a^Soi,  a  flower,  and  (Hov, 
animal.] 

A  name  given  to  polyps,  coral  animals,  zoo- 
phytes, &c.  Dana. 

AN-TIIO-Z0'I€,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  zoophytes, 
polyps,  &c.  Dana. 

AN-TIIEA-CIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  anthrax,  coal,  and 
fero,  to  bear.]     Yielding  anthracite. 

AN-TIIRA-€OM'E-TER,"m.  [Gr.  av6pa£,  carbon, 
and  /xeTpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  a  given  ease.  BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

AN'THRO-POID,  a.  [Gr.  avSpuTros,  man,  and  elSos, 
appearance.] 

Resembling  man ;  as,  the  monkeys  are  an  an- 
thropoid race.  Westm.  Rev. 

AN-THROP'O-LITE,  n.    [Gr.  ovflpuTros,  man,  and 
Ai'0os,  stone.] 
Fossil  human  bones.  Craig. 

AN-TIIRO-POM'E-TRY,    n.     [Gr.   avBp^o^,  man, 
and  jLLCTpoi',  measure.] 
The  measurement  of  the  human  body. 

Dunglison. 

AN-TIIRO-PO-T5M'I€-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
thropotomy  or  tho  dissection  of  human  bodies. 

AN-THRO-POT'0-MIST,  n.  One  who  dissects 
human  bodies. 

AN-TI-CLI'NAL,  n.  The  crest  or  line  from  which 
strata  dip  in  opposite  directions.  Dana. 

X^'TIC-NESS,  11.    Quality  of  being  antic.    Ford. 

AN-Tl-FRIC'TION,  n.  A  term  applied  to  various 
things  used  to  diminish  friction. 

AN-Tl-LE-GOM'E-NA,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ami,  against, 
and  Aeyuj,  to  speak.] 

A  term  applied  by  biblical  critics  to  certain 
books  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  for  a 
time  denied  to  be  canonical,  though  now  generally 
received.  These  are  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
James,  Jude,  (he  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  Revelations. 
Encyc.  Am.     Craig. 

AN-TI-MEL'AN-€HOL-I€,  n.  A  remedy  against 
melancholy.  Dunglison. 

AN-TI-ME-PHIT'IC,  a.  Destroying  mephitic  ex- 
halations. Dunglison. 

AN-TI-PU-TRES'CENT,  or.     Against  putrefaction. 

AN-TI-PY-RET'I€,  a.     [Gr.  ami,  against,  and  jrv- 
psrd;,  fever.] 
Efficacious  in  curing  fever.  Dunglison. 

XN'TI  RENT'EE,  n.  One  who  claims  that  rent  is 
no  longer  due  on  the  land  of  certain  entailed  estates 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

AN-TI-RE-PUB'Lie-AN,  n.  One  opposed  to  re- 
publican principles. 

AN-TI-SLAY'ER-Y,  a.     Opposed  to  slavery. 

AN-TI-ZYM'I€,    a.     [Gr.  ami,   against,   and   Ju>r,, 

_  leavenj     Preventing  fermentation.  Craig. 

ANT'-LI'ON,  11.  An  insect  or  fly  (BTymeleon formi- 
carius,)  which  prepares  a  kind  of  pitfall  for  ants,  &c. 
McMurtrie. 

AN-TCE'CI,  11.  pi.     [See  Antgscian.] 

ANT-OR'BIT-AL,  a.     [L.]    Anterior  to  the  orbit. 

AN-TRORSE',  a.     [L.  anlrorsum,  forward.] 
In  hot,  noting  a  forward  or  upward  direction. 

A.  Gray. 

AN'Y-IIOW,  ads.    In  any  way;  at  any  rate.  [Coll.] 

AN'Y-WIIERE,  adv.     In  any  place. 


A'O-EIST,  a.    In  grammar,  indefinite  as  to  time. 

AP-XS'TRON,  11.  [Gr.  airo,  from,  and  aa-rpav,  a  star.] 
That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double  star  where  it 
is  farthest  from  its  primary. 

A-PA  U'MEE,  n.  *  [Fr.]  A  name  given  in  heraldry, 
to  a  hand  open  and  cxtcndecVso  as  to  show  the  palm. 

Weale. 

APE'-BEAR-ER,  11.  One  who  carries  about  an  apo 
as  fools  were  wont  to  do.  Shak. 

A-PEEK',  adv.  An  anchor  is  apeek  when  the 
cable  is  hove  in  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  nearly 
over  the  anchor.  The  yards  ave  apeek  when  hang- 
ing obliquely  to  the  mast.  Totten. 

A-PEL'LOUS,  a.  [L.]  Destitute  of  skin.  Brande. 

A-PHIDT-AN,  a.    Of  or  related  to  the  Aphis  family. 

A-PI-A'El-AN,  a.     [L.]'   Relating  to  bees. 

AP'IC-AL,  a.    [L.  apex,  a  tip  or  summit.] 

At  or  belonging  to  an  apex.    la  hot.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tip  or  summit.  A.  Gray. 

A-PI"CIAN  (-pish'an),  a.  Lit.,  belonging  to  Apicius, 
a  celebrated  epicure  of  antiquity  ;  hence  applied 
to  whatever  is  peculiarly  refined  and  expensive  in 
cookery.  //  Rogers. 

AP-I-CIL'LA-RY,  a.  [L.]  Situated  at  or  near 
the  apex.  Henslow. 

A-PIC'U-LATE.     [See  Apiculated.] 

A-PLYS'I-A,  «.*  The  sea-hare,  a  genus  of  mollusks 
of  the  order  Tectibranchiata.  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  power  of  throwing  out  a  deep  purple 
liquor,  with  which  the  animal  colors  the  water 
around  to  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  per- 
ceives any  danger.  Carpenter. 

A-POe-A-LYP'TIST,  n.  A  writer  upon  the  apoc- 
alypse. 

Xp'Od         ) 

XP'OD-OU^   \a'    Wtbout  feet.  Swainson. 

AP-O-GE'AN,  a.  Connected  with  the  apogee ;  as, 
apogean  (neap)  tides,  which  occur  when  ti:o  moon 
has  passed  her  apogee.  Bouvier. 

AP-O-NEtJ-EOT'IC,  a.    Pertaining  to  aponeurosis. 

Dunglison. 

AP-OS-T5L'I€,  a.  The  Apostolic  Fathers  were 
early  Christian  writers  who  were  born  in  the  1st 
century,  and  thus  touched  on  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles. They  were  Polycarp,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Hermas;  to  these  Barnabas  has  sometimes  been 
added.  LTook.s  Church  Diet. 

AP-OS-TO-LIC'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
ostolical. 

XP'PE-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  increase  or  whet  the  appetite. 

XP'PE-TIZ-ER,  n.  Something  which  whets  tho 
appetite. 

XP'PE-TIZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Serving  to  whet  the 
appetite. 

AP-PLTTi'D',  a.  [add.]  Having  reference  to  prac- 
tical or  industrial  applications  ;  as,  applied  chem- 
istry, &c.  Dana. 

AP-PLt'QUE'-LACE,  n.  [Fr.  appliquer,  to  put  on.] 
A  name  given  to  lace  when  the  patterns  have 
been  cut  out  from  one  foundation  and  sewed  on  to 
another ;  thus  a  pattern  may  be  transferred  from 
a  vail  to  a  scarf  and  so  be  made  to  wear  out  a  num- 
ber of  foundations.  Simmonds. 

AP-PRE'CI-A-TIYE,  a.  Noting  a, just  appreciation. 

AP-PRE'CI-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  With  just  appre- 
ciation. 

AP-PRE-HEND',  t>.  i.  To  believe,  though  not  with 
entire  certainty. 

AP-PROX'I-MATE-LY,  ad.  With  near  approxi- 
mation. 

AP'PUI  (ap'we),  [Fr.]  A  support;  protection; 
place  of  rest. 

XP'SI-DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  apsides.  In  arch., 
pertaining  to  the  apsis  of  a  church ;  as,  apsidal 
chapels. 

A-PY-3£T'I€!,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  ^uperd?,  fever.] 
Lit.,  without  fever  ;  applied  to  days  when  there 
is  an  intermission  of  fever.  Dunglison. 

A-QUA'RI-UM,  n.;  pi.  A-QUl'RI-A.  [L  ]  A  globo 
or  tank  of  glass  for  keeping  alive  aquatic  animals, 
(fish,  &c.,)  usually  in  connection  with  aquatic 
plants,  rock  work,  and  shells.  Simmonds. 

A'QUA  TO-FA'NA,  n.  A  fluid  containing  arsenic, 
made  by  a  woman  named  Tofana,  and  "used  for 
secret  poisoning.  Francis. 

A-QUIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  aqua,  water,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

Conducting  water  or  a  watery  fluid;  as,  aquifer- 
Otis  vessels  in  some  animals.  Dana. 

XR'A-BIN,  d.  In  chem.,  a  term  applied  to  any  gum 
which  is  easily  dissolved  in  water,  like  gum-arabic, 
&c.  Brande. 

iR'A-BO  TE-DES'-CO,  n.  [It.]  A  style  of  art 
combining  tho  Moorish,  Roman,  and"  German- 
Gothic.  Gwilt. 
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A-RXGH'NOID,  a.    [Gr.  ipix"^  *  spider's  web.] 

1.  In  anat,  resembling  a  spider's  web  ;  as,  the 
arachnoid  tunic.  Dunglison. 

2.  In  hot.,  covered  with  or  formed  of  soft  downy- 
fibers;  cobwebby.  A.Gray. 

AR'A-GON-ITE,  ft.  [From  Aragcn,  in  Spain.]  A 
mineral  identical  in  composition  with  calcite  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  harder  and  crystallizing  in 
prismatic  forms.  In  pearly  shells,  the  pearly  part 
consists  of  aragonite  and  the  rest  usually  of  calcite. 

Dana. 

AR-A-NE'I-FORM,  to.  [L.  arcmea,  spider,  and  for- 
ma, form.] 

Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  spider.      Ktrby. 

A-RANG'GOES,  to.  pi.  Beads  of  rough  camelian 
used  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  imported  from 
Bombay.  Simmonds. 

AB-AtJ-€A'RI-A,  to.  [Named  from  Araucania, 
south  of  Chili.] 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  Conifers  of  the  Pine  fam- 
ily. The  species  are  confined  mostly  to  South 
America  and  New  Holland.  The  woody  fiber  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other  Conifers  in  having  the  dots 
in  their  outer  surfaces  in  several  rows  (2  or  3)  and 
the  dots  of  contiguous  rows  alternating.      Dana. 

AR-AU-€A'EI-AN,  a.  Eelating  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  Araucaria.  The  earliest  Conifers  in  geolog- 
ical history  were  mostly  Araucarian.  Dana. 

AE-BO'RE-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  found  frequent- 
ing woods  or  trees  ;  as,  arboreal  in  its  habits. 

AR'BOR  VI'TjE,  ft.  [L.]  An  evergreen  tree  of 
the  cypress  kind  (genus  Thuja,)  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,  very  soft  anil  light,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
somewhat  odorous.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

XR-CAD'ED,  a.    Furnished  with  an  arcade. 

£R€I1-jE-5G'RA-PHY,   ».     [Gr.  ipx<"os,   ancient, 
and  ypa<)>ci,  to  write.] 
A  discussion  or  treatise  on  antiquity. 

XrCH-BUT'TRESS,  ft.  Same  as  flying  buttress, 
which  see.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

£R€H-E-TYP'AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an 
archetype.  Dana. 

AR€H-I-E-PIS'€0-PATE,  ft.  The  office  of  an 
arch-bishop. 

AR-€HI-ME'DE$  SCREW,  ft*  [From  the  name  of 
the  supposed  inventor.]  An  instrument  for  raising 
water,  formed  by  winding  a  flexible  tube  round  a 
cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  screw.  "When  the  screw 
is  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  the  lower  end 
immersed  in  water,  by  causing  the  screw  to  revolve, 
the  water  is  raised  to  the  upper  end.       Francis. 

£R-eHI-PE-LAG'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  archi- 
pelago. 

AE-E-NIC'O-LITE,  ft.  [L.  arena,  sand,  and  colo, 
to  cherish  or  live.] 

Name  given  to  ancient  worm  holes  in  sand,  pre- 
served in  the  rooks.  Dana. 

XE'GENT-ET,  ft.  Silver  plate ;  as,  "  bowls  of 
frosted  argentry."  Howell. 

XR'GEN-TINE,  ft.  "White  metal  coated  with  sil- 
ver. Simmonds. 

AR-GTL-LA'CEOUS,  a.  [add.]  Argillaceous  sand- 
stone, is  a  sandstone  containing  much  clay.  Argil- 
laceous iron  ore  is  the  clay-iron  ore.  Dana. 

A-RISTU-LATE,  a.  In  bot.,  having  a  short  beard 
or  awn.  A.  Gray. 

ARM,  ft.  [add.]  A  branch  of  military  service ;  a 
weapon,  a  fire  arm. 

XRM'-CHEST,  ft.  A  military  chest  containing  arms. 

XRM'OR,  ft.     [add.]    A  covering  for  one  who  de- 
scends into  the  water  to  seek  for  lost  articles,  &c. 
Edin.  Encyc 

AE-MO-ZEEW,  i  ra.     a.  thick  plain   silk,  generally 

AE-MO-ZINE',   j     black,  and  used  for  clerical  robes. 

Simmonds. 

AE'NI-GA,  ft.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  Ptarmica.] 
A  plant  (Arnica  montana,)  of  the  family  Com- 
posite. It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic  and 
stimulant.  Dunglison. 

AR-RO'BA,  to.    A  Spanish  weight  of  25£  lbs.,  and 
measure  of  about  4  lbs. ;  a  Portuguese  weight  of 
_  about  32  lbs.  Simmonds. 

XE'SEN-ID,  )  to.  A  compound  of  arsenic  with 

AE-SEN-T'tt-EET,  f  a  metal  or  any  elementary 
substance.  Brande. 

AE-SEN-I'U-EET-ED,  a.  Noting  the  union  of  ar- 
senic with  some  elementary  substance  ;  as,  arsen- 
iureted  hydrogen.  Brtwide. 

AR-TI-FI'CIAL  HO-RI'ZON,  m.  A  contrivance  for 
obtaining  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
the  horizon  is  obscured  by  fog,  or  concealed  by  in- 
tervening land.  It  generally  constats  of  a  small 
trough  containing  quicksilver  or  some  other  fluid, 
the  surface  of  which  affords  a  reflected  imnge  of 
the  celestial  body.  Kane. 


AE-THRftP'O-DA,  to.  pi.  [Gr.  apBpov,  a  joint,  and 
7rou9,  a  fort.] 

Another  name  for  the  Articulata  ;  animals  hav- 
ing jointed  bodies  and  appendages.  Dana. 

AE-Tie'U-LA-TOE,  ft.    One  who  articulates. 

AB-TO-GiE'PUS,  to.*    The  bread-fruit,  a  genus  of 

"  plants  belonging  to  the  riat.  order  Urticaceae;  sub- 
order Artocarpeae.  Many  species  are  known,  some 
of  which  yield  valuable  timber,  in  the  forests  of 
Bengal  and  Malabar;  but  the  most  important  spe- 
cies are  the  A.  ineisa,  or  true  bread-fruit,  and  A. 
VrUegrifoMa,.6x  jack-fruit   Imp.  Add.   Edin.  Enc. 

XRT  tfN'ION,  ft.  An  association  for  encouraging  ar- 
tists by  the  purchase  of  their  works  which  are  usu- 
ally distributed  by  lot  to  the  members.    Fairholt. 

A'EUM,  to.  The  name  applied  to  certain  plants 
growing  in  damp  places,  including  the  Calla,  Taro, 
&c.  A.  Gray. 

AR-UN-DIF'ER-OUS,  a.  Producing  reeds  or  canes- 

AS-AR-A-BX.€'€A,  to.  A  name  for  the  Asarum 
Europwum,  the  leaves  and  roots  of  which  are 
emetic,  and  used  in  farriery.  The  powdered  leaves 
form  the  basis  oi'most  cephalic  snuffs.  Simmonds. 

AS-BES'TIG,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  asbestos;  incon- 
sumable. 

AS-CEN'SION-AL,  a.  Noting  ascent  or  ascension; 
ascensional  force;  ascensional  difference.    Craig. 

A-SEPTIG,  a.    Not  liable  to  putrefaction. 

ASH'-PIT,  to.  The  place  where  cinders  fall  under  a 
furnace. 

AS-PECTANT,  to  *  A  term  used  in  heraldry,  when 
two  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  are  borne  face  to  face,  or  op- 
posite each  other.  Ogilvie. 

AS-PER-GIL'LI-FORM,  a.  In  bot.,  resembling  the 
aspergillus,  a  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches ;  as,  an  aspergilliform 
stigma.  A.  Gray. 

AS-PER'SIVE,  a.    Tending  to  asperse ;  defamatory. 

AS-PIlALT',  to.,  [add.]  A  composition  of  bitumen, 
pitch  and  gravel  used  for  forming  pavements,  and 
as  a  water-proof  cement  for  bridges,  roofs,  &c. 

Francis. 

AS-PHALT',  v.  t.  To  cover  with  asphalt;  as,  to 
asphalt  a  roof. 

AS-PIIXLT'ING,  to.    A  covering  with  asphalt. 

AS-PHYX'I-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  asphyxia. 

Dunglison. 

AS-PHYX'I-A-TED,  )  a.    In  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

AS-PHYX'I^D,         i  Dimglison. 

AS-PHYX-I-A'TION,  ft.     A  state  of  asphyxy. 

XS'PIG,  «.  [Fr.]  A  savory  meat  jelly  moulded  into 
a  regular  form  and  containing  portions  of  fowl, 
game,  fish,  &c,  usually  with  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
sliced  pickles.  Thackeray. 

AS-PI-RA'TOR,  ra.  In  chem.,  an  apparatus  for  pass- 
ing air  through  liquids  by  means  of  suction.  Dana. 

AS-SER'TION-AL,  a.    Containing  an  assertion. 

Latham. 

AS-SlZE'MENT,  ft.  A  legalized  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  affixing  of  the  price  of  bread,  &c, 
according  to  its  quality  and  weight.    Simmonds. 

A-STAT'IG,  a.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  and  ia-rq/xi,  to  stand.] 
Lit.,  not  stationary ;  having  no  tendency  to  take 
a  fixed  or  definite  position  or  direction  :  thus  a  sus- 
pended magnetic  needle  when  rendered  astatic, 
loses  its  polarity  or  tendency  to  point  in  a  given  di- 
rection. Henry. 

A-STAT'IC-A_L-LY,  it.    In  an  astatic  manner. 

AS-TER-O-LE'PIS,  ft.  [Gr.  acrnjp,  star,  and  A«nV, 
scale.] 

Lit.,  starry-scale,  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in  a  fos- 
sil state  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  18  or  20  feet  long. 
ILugh  Miller. 

AS-TRQGTSTO-SY,  ft.  [Gr.  avrpov,  star,  and  yvaxrK, 
knowledge.] 

The  science  of  the  stars  in  respect  to  their  mag- 
nitudes, appearance,  &c.  Bouvier. 

AS-TEO-LI-TIIOL'O-GY,  m.  [Gr.  aarpov,  star,  AWos, 
stone,  and  Adyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  aerolites.  Dana. 

AS-TRQM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  aa-rpov,  star,  and  p-irpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  comparing  the  light  of  stars  in 
respect  to  its  intensity :  also,  one  who  measures  the 
light  of  the  stars. 

AS-TR5M'E-TRY,  to.  The  art  of  making  measure- 
ments among  the  stars,  or  affixing  their  relative 
mncrnitude.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

A-STY'LAR,  a.    [Gr.  a  nog.  and  o-tOAo?,  pillar.] 

Without  columns  or  pilasters  where  they  might 
be  expected.  Weale. 

A  TAUNT'O,  or  A  TAUNT'.  A  phrase  applied  to 
a  vessel  when  she  is  fully  rigged. 

AT'A-VISM,  to.     [L.  atavits,  ancestor.] 
The  recurrence  of  any  disease  or  peculiarity  of  an 


ancestor  after  it  has  been  intermitted  for  one  gene- 
ration or  more;  also  the  recurrence  of  the  original 
type  of  a  species  in  the  progeny  of  its  varieties. 

Dunglison. 

A-  TEL' LEE  (a-lul'ya),  to.  [Fr.]  The  workroom  or 
studio  of  sculptors  and  painters.        Art  Journal. 

A-THEE'MA-NOUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  neg.  and  flep/iacVu, 
to  heat.] 

Not  transmitting  heat;  opposed  to  diatherma- 
nous.  Melloni. 

AT-MOS-PIlER'IG  EN'GINE,  n.  A  steam  engine 
whose  piston  descends  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, when  the  steam  which  raised  it  is  con- 
densed within  the  cylinder.  Tomlinson. 

AT-MOS-PIIER'IC  RAIL'WAY,  to.  A  contrivance 
for  propelling  railway  trains  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a  tube  of  iron  placed  between  the  rails. 

Tomlinson. 

A-TON'1-G,  to.     In  gram.,  a  word  that  has  no  accent. 

AT'RO-PAL,      )  a.      [Gr.    a  priv.     and    -rpi™,    to 

AT'RO-POUS,    »     turn-l 

Without  bending;  strait.  In  bot,  not  inverted! 
applied  to  ovules  which  are  not  inverted  in  their 
early  development.  A.  Gray. 

AT'RO-PIII#D  (afro-fid),  a.  Affected  with  atro- 
phy ;  abortive.  Carpenter. 

XTTA-BAL,  to.    See  Atabax. 

AT-TI-TU'DI-NIZE,  v.  i.  To  assume  affected  at- 
titudes. Johnson. 

AT'TLE,  ft.  The  rubbish  or  refuse  of  mines.    Weale. 

AT-TRITED,  a.  [L.]    Worn  by  rubbing  or  friction. 

A-TYP'I€,  a.     [Gr.  a  priv.  and  two;,  type.] 

Devoid  of  typical  characters ;  producing  a  loss  of 
typical  characters.  Dana. 

AU  -GOV RANT  (e,  koo'rang),  [Fr.]  Lit.,  to  the 
course  or  progress  of;  hence  we  say,  that  a  person 
keeps  himself  an  courantofa  subject,  science,  &c, 
when  he  keeps  pace  with  its  progress,  so  as  per- 
fectly to  understand  its  present  state. 

AUC-TION-EER'ING,  n.  The  act  of  selling  by 
auction. 

AUD'IT-ING,  a.  and  «.    Making  an  audit 

'AU-DL-Td'RL-UM,  to.  [L.]  Among  the  Romans, 
an  apartment  for  public  speaking:  hence  applied 
to  any  audience-room,  as  of  a  church.  Weale. 

AU-GtfST'LY,  adv.     In  an  august  manner. 

AU'RAL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  ear.       Dunglison. 

AUS-CUL-TATOR,  to.  One  who  practices  auscul- 
tation. 

AUS'PI-€A-TO-EY,  or.  Of  or  belonging  to  auspices. 

AUS-PI"CIAL  (-pish'al),  a.    Pertaining  to  auspices; 

"  as,  auspicial  rites.  Craig ; 

AUT'ARGH-Y,  to.    [Gr-  avro's,  self,  and  ipxy,  gov- 
ernment. 
Complete  self-government-;  autocracy. 

AU-TO-BI-OG'RA-PHER,  to.  One  who  writes  his 
own  life. 

AU-T5CRA-TRICE,  ft.  A  female  absolute  sov- 
ereign. 

AUTO-GRAPH,  a.    In  one's  own  handwriting. 

A'VA,  to.  A  fermented  drink  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
made  from  the  root  of  tho  long-pepper  {Macropi- 
per  meihysticum.)  Johnston. 

A-VENT'U-RINE,  n.  [add.]  Brownish  glass  span- 
gled throughout  with  copper  filings. 

A-VENT'U-RINE,  a.  Spangled  throughout  with 
minute  yellow  or  red  scales; "as,  aventurinc  quartz, 
or  feldspar.  Dana. 

A- WANTING,  a.    Missing;  wanting. 

Lond.  Quart  Rev. 

XX'I-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  line  of  the  axis. 

AY'AII,  ft.     In  India,  a  native  waiting-maid. 

Malcom. 

AYE'-AYE,  ft.*  A  singular  nocturnal  quadruped 
found  in  Madagascar,  <t7ie ('mm ;/s  Madagasca Hen- 
sis,)  resembling  the  sloth  in  its  habits,  but  classed 
by  some  naturalists  with  the  monkey  tribe,  from 
the  hand-like  structure  of  its  hinder  feet.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  is  called  aye-aye  by 
the  natives  from  its  peculiar  cry.  Imp.  Add. 

A-ZA'LE-A,  to,  [Gr.  a^aAt'os,  dry.] 

A  genus  of  flowering  plants  growing  best  in  dry 
ground.  Beautiful  species  of  the  rhododendron  are 
cultivated  under  this  name.  Craig. 

A-ZO'I<?,  a.  [add.]  The  azoic  age,  in  geology,  is 
the  one  preceding  that  of  animal  life.  Dana. 

A-ZC)T'I€  ACID,  ».     Nitric  acid. 

A-ZO'TOUS  ACID,  to.    Nitrous  acid. 

AZTIA-EL,  ft.  Tho  angel  of  death  amoncr  Moham- 
medans. E.  W.  Lane. 

AZTEG,  ft.  Namo  of  one  of  the  early  races  in  Mex- 
ico. Prescott. 

AZTEG,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  tho  Aztecs,  which 
inhabited  the  great  plateau  of  that  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  Prcscott. 
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BXB'BIT-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc  and 
tin,  also  called  anti-friction  metal,  from  its  hard- 
ness and  smoothness  of  surface.      F.  R.  Delano. 

BA'BY-JUMP'ER,  n.  A  suspensory  hoop  or  sup- 
port for  a  child,  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
by  a  strap  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  and  used  for 
exercise.  Simmonds. 

IaI'Ihante,  \n-   taad-]  Areve!er-     Craio- 

BXCH'E-LOR-ilOOD,  n.    The  state  of  a  bachelor. 

Kitto. 
Bachelorism  is  used  though  less  frequently. 

BA-OIL-LA'EI-A,  n. pi.  [L.  bacillwm,  a  small  stick.] 
Name  of  microscopic,  siliceous  infusoria,  consist- 
ing of  slender  rectangular  segments  which  have  the 
power  of  moving  or  slidiDg  on  each  other.    They 
are  now  regarded  as  plants.  Dana. 

BACK/BOARD,  n.  [add.]  A  board  worn  on  the 
back  to  give  erectness  to  the  figure.     Thackeray. 

BXCK'GROUND,  n.  [add.]  The  space  behind  the 
principal  figures  of  a  picture,  scene,  &c.    Fairholt. 

BXCK'LXSH,  n.  In  much.,  the  reaction  or  striking 
back  on  each  other  of  a  set  of  connected  wheels, 
produced  by  irregularities  in  their  velocity  when 
the  moving  power  is  not  uniform,  or  the  load  is  va- 
riable. Appleton's  Mecli.  Diet. 

BXCK'SHISH,       )  n.    A  word  of  Persian  origin  for 

BUCK'S HEESH,  j  present  or  gratuity,  much  used 
in  the  East.  G.  W.  Curtis. 

BXCK-SLlD'ING,  n.  A  falling  back  by  degrees  from 
one's  faith_or  duty.  "Wright. 

BACK/STREAM,  n.    A  current  flowing  up-stream. 

BXCK'-THRUST,  n.    A  thrust  or  stab  behind. 

BXCK'-WA-TER,  n.  [add.]  A  stream  of  water 
discharged,  (as  on  a  bar,  &c,  in  a  harbor,)  to  clear 
away  obstructions.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BXD'GEE,  n.  [add.]  A  licensed  porter  or  carrier 
entitled  to  wear  a  badge.  Simmonds. 

BXD'GER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  worrying  with  eager 
pursuit. 

BXG'GAGE-€XR,  n.  A  car  for  conveying  bag- 
gage.    [lm.] 

BXG'GA-LA,  n.  *  A  two-masted  Arab  boat  used 
both  for  commerce  and  piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
generally  of  200  or  250  tuns  burden,  and  sails  with 
great  rapidity.  Imp.  Add. 

BXG'GY,  a.  Loose  like  a  bag  ;  as,  a  baggy  umbrella. 

BAG'MAN,  n.  A  commercial  traveler  employed  to 
solicit  orders  for  manufacturers,  etc.     Tliackeray. 

BXG'-NET,  n.    A  net  for  fishes,  shaped  like  a  bag. 

BAG'SHOT  SAND,  n.  In  geol.,  sand  of  the  Eocene 
tertiary  around  Bagshot  in  Surrey  and  elsewhere 
in  England.  Mantel!. 

BAI'LEY,  n.     [L.  battium.] 

Originally,  a  court  within  a  fortress ;   now  often 
used  for  a  prison  or  court  of  justice,  as  the   Old 
Bailey  in  London;  the  New  Bailey  in  Manchester. 
Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

BA-J5€'CO  (ba-yok'ko),  n.  A  small  copper  coin  in 
the  Roman  States,  worth  about  three  farthings. 

Simmonds. 

BA'LAAM,  n.  A  cant  term  in  newspaper  offices  for 
articles  describing  something  wonderful,  used  to 
fill  out  the  columns.  Wright. 

BXL'A-CHONG,  n.  A  kind  of  cake  formed  of  small 
fishes  or  shrimps,  pounded  up  with  salt  and  spices, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  China  as  a 
condiment  for  rice,  &c.  Waterston. 

BA'LA-LIME'STONE,  n.  A  dark  limestone  asso- 
ciated with  slate,  containing  a  few  specimens  of 
shells  and  corals ;  it  forms  part  of  the  Cambrian 
group.  Mantell. 

BAL'ANCE-SHEET,  n.  A  paper  giving  a  summa- 
tion and  balance  of  accounts. 

BALE'-GOODS,  n.  pi.    Goods  done  up  in  bales. 

Wright. 

BA-LEEN',  n.    [Fr.  baleine,  a  whale.] 

A  commercial  name  for  plates  of  whale-bone. 
_  Tomlinson. 

BA'LING-PRESS,  n.  A  power  press  used  for  com- 
pressing cotton,  goods,  &c,  into  bales  for  transpor- 
tation. 

BALK  (bawk),  v.  i.  To  stop  abruptly  in  one's 
course;  as,  the  horse  balks;  he  balked  in  his 
speech.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  American- 
ism, but  it  occurs  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book 
Y.,  CIO. 

BALK'Y,  a.  Apt  to  stop  abruptly;  as,  a  balky 
horse.     [Am.'] 

BALL,  n.  [add.]  A  ball  and  socket  joint  is  one  in 
which  a  ball  moves  within  a  socket,  and  admits  of 
motion  in  every  direction.  Francis. 


BAL'LAD-OP'E-RA,  n.  An  opera  in  which  only 
ballads  are  sung.  Ogilvie. 

BAL'LAST,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  (as  a  rail-road) 
with  gravel,  stone,  &c,  in  order  to  make  firm  and 
solid.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BAL'LAST,  n,  [add.]  Gravel,  stone,  &c,  laid  on  a 
rail-road  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

Appleton's  3Iech.  Diet. 

BAL-LOON.E'D',  a.    Swelled  out  like  a  balloon. 

BAL-LOON'-FISH,  n.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  fish 
(genus,  Diodon)  which  have  the  power  of  inflating 
their  bodies  bladder-like,  by  swallowing  air  and 
making  it  pass  into  cavities  beneath  the  skin. 

Cuvier. 

BAL-LOON'ING,  n,    The  sending  up  of  balloons. 

BALTiOW,  n.  [Huloet  says,  from  bailer]  A  club 
or  cudgel.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

BALL'-PROOF,  a.  That  can  not  be  penetrated  by 
balls  from  fire-arms. 

BALL'-ROOM,  n.     A  room  for  balls,  assemblies,  &c. 

BALL'-VALYE,  n.  A  contrivance  by  which  a  ball 
placed  in  a  circular  cup  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom, 
operates  as  a  valve.  Francis. 

BA-LOE'NI-CEPS,  n.  *  A  gigantic  grallatorial  bird, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  large 
beak  somewhat  resembling  the  boat-bill,  lately 
found  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Its  large  flat  biil 
must  be  useful  to  it  in  capturing  and  crushing  the 
lizards  and  other  reptiles  on  which  it  feeds. 

Imp.  Add. 

BAL'SAM,  v.  t.    To  impregnate  with  balsam. 

BAL'SAM.E'D,  pp.  or  a.    Impregnated  with  balsam. 

BXL'ZA-RINE,  n.  A  light  mixed  material  of 
worsted  and  cotton,  for  ladies'  dresses.  Simmonds. 

BXM,  n.     An  imposition  ;  a  cheat.  [  Vulg.]    Wright. 

BAM-BOO',   v.   t.    To   flog  with   the   bamboo.     In 
Chinese  courts,  it  is  done  on  the  back  and  thighs. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

BA'MI-A,  n.  A  species  of  small  fish,  {Silurus,)  found 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Ogilvie. 

BXN'€A-TIN,  n.  A  kind  of  tin  obtained  from  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  (originally  from  the  island  of 
Banca,)  equal  to  English  refined.  Simmonds. 

BAND'AGE,  v.  t.    To  bind  up  with  a  bandage. 

BAN-DA'LA,  n.  Name  of  the  fiber  from  which  Ma- 
nilla white  rope  is  made.  It  is  an  outer  layer  of  the 
abaca  (3Iusa  textilis,)  a  variety  of  the  plantain. 

Simmonds. 

BXN'DO-LINE,  n.  A  gummy  preparation  for  the 
hair,  made  usually  of  Iceland  moss  or  linseed  with 
water,  and  perfumed.  Simmonds. 

BXND'-SHAP.E'D,  a.  Shaped  like  a  band;  long 
and  narrow,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Zostera  marina. 

Henslow. 

BXNg'GLE-EARS,  n.  pi.  Loose  hanging  ears  like 
those  of  a  dog,  an  imperfection  in  a  horse.    Wright. 

BAN'IS-TER,  n.  This  word  was  originally  a  cor- 
ruption of  baluster,  but  is  now  (as  stated  by 
Clarke)  very  commonly  used  in  England.     Wright. 

BAN'JO,  n.  A  stringed  musical  instrument  used 
chiefly  by  negroes.  Simmonds. 

BANK,  v.  i.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank  ;  to  carry 
on  banking. 

BXNKy-FENCE,  n.  A  fence  consisting  of  a  bank  of 
earth.  _ 

BXN'NOCK-FLUKE,  n.     Scotch  for  turbot. 

Walt.  Scott. 

BAN'TAM-"WORK,  n.  Name  of  gaudily  varnished 
Japanned  work.  Simmonds. 

BAP-TIS'MAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  baptismal  manner. 

BXb'BA-RA,  n.  A  term  used  in  logic,  being  the 
first  words  in  technical  verses  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  various  forms  of  the  syllogism  ;  it  indicates 
a  syllogism  whose  three  propositions  are  universal 
affirmatives.  Whately. 

BXRB.E'D'-XR'RO'W,  11*  In  heraldry,  a  term  de- 
noting that  the  head  of  an  arrow  is  barbed  or  jagged. 

Ogilvie. 

BAE'BEL-LATE,  a.     [L.  barba,  beard.] 
In  tot.,  having  bearded  or  barbed  bristles.  A.  Gray. 

bXR-BEL'LU-LATE,  a.  In  tot,  a  diminutive  of 
barbellate.  A.  Gray. 

BAR'BI-CAN.     See  Babbacan. 

BARE'BONES,  n.  A  canting  fanatic.  [Coll.]    Wright. 

BA-REGE  (ba-raje'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  gauze-like  material 
for  ladies'  dresses,  vails,  &c,  of  worsted,  or  silk  and 
worsted.  Simmonds. 

BXE'GAIN-ING,m.    The  making  of  bargains. 

BAR'-GO"WN,  n.    A  lawyer's  gown  in  England. 

Ogilvie. 

BXRK'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  bark. 

BARK'-LOUSE.m.  An  insect(^7iis)that  infests  trees. 

BAR'LEY-CAKE,  n.    Cake  made  of  barley. 

BAR'LEY-MEAL,  n.    Meal  made  of  barley, 

BAR'MA-CIDE,  a.  Imaginary  or  pretended ;  ap- 
plied to  entertainments  :  Froin  a  story  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  concerning  a  beggar  who  asked  food  of 


one  of  the  princes  of  the  Barmac  family  (L.  Barme- 
cide), which  flourished  at  Bagdad  just  before  II  a- 
roun  Al-Raschid.  The  Barmacide  ordered  food,  and 
before  it  could  be  brought,  called  on  the  beggar 
(naming  the  dishes)  to  fall  to  and  eat.  The  beggar 
humored  the  joke,  pretending  to  eat,  and  praising 
each  imaginary  dish,  till  he  ended  by  declaring  that 
he  could  eat  no  more.  Hence  the  expression,  a 
Barmacide  or  imaginary  feast,  &c.     Thackeray. 

BAR'-MAID,  n.  A  female  who  attends  the  bar  of  a 
tavern,  a  beer  shop,  or  a  spirit  shop.    Simmonds. 

BAR'NA-BEE,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  lady-bird. 

BAR'NA-eLES  (biir'na-klz),  n,  pi.  A  familiar  or 
cant  name  for  spectacles. 

Wright.    Dickens.     [Eng.] 

BARN'-YAED,  n.    A  yard  near  a  barn. 

BARN'- YARD,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  barnyard,  as  fowls. 

BA-ROCO,  n.  A  term  in  logic,  to  indicate  a  form 
of  syllogism  of  which  the  first  proposition  is  a  uni- 
versal affirmative,  and  the  other  two  particular 
negatives.  .  Whately. 

BA-E5L'0-GY,  n.    [Gr.   /3<£pos,  weight,  and   Aoyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  weight  or  gravity.  Ogilvie. 

BAR'ON,  n.  [add.]  A  term  used  among  the  modern 
Armenians  as  a  title  of  respect,  but  not  of  rank, 
like  Sir.  Seropyan. 

BAR'RA-GOON,  n.  [Sp.]  A  slave  warehouse  or 
fort  for  slavers  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

Simmonds. 

BAR'REL-OR'GAN,  n.  The  common  hand-organ 
containing  a  barrel  with  pins  whose  revolution 
opens  the  key-valves,  and  produces  the  music. 

Simmonds. 

BAR-RI-CAD'ER,  n.    One  who  raises  barricades. 

BAR'-WAY,  n.  A  passage  into  a  field  having  bars 
which  take  out  of  the  posts.  Wright. 

BXS'CULE  BRIDGE,  n.     [Fr.  bascule,  a  swing.] 
A  swing  bridge  or  lifting  bridge  for  draws,  canals, 
&c.  Simmonds. 

BASE'-LINE,  n.  A  main  line  taken  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  tho 
whole  depends ;  as  in  surveying,  in  military  opera- 
tions, in  perspective,  &c.  Francis. 

BA'SI-FI.E'D  (bas'e-fide),  pp.  or  a.  Converted  into 
a  salifiable  base. 

BA-SIS'O-LUTE,  a.  In  bot.,  noting  leaves  prolonged 
at  the  base.  Wright. 

BASK'ET-eXR'RIAGE,  n.  A  small  pony  chaise 
made  of  basket  work.  Simmonds. 

BASICET-RY,  n.    Baskets  in  general. 

BXS'NET,  n.  A  light  helmet,  generally  without  a 
visor,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin. 

Faii-holt. 

BASQUE  (bask),  a.  Belonging  to  Biscay,  or  its 
people. — n.    A  lady's  jacket  with  a  very  short  skirt. 

BXS'I-NET.    See  Basnet. 

BXSS'-H5RN,  n.  A  wind-instrument  of  music  of  low 
tone,  deeper  than  the  bassoon.    Moore's  Cyc.  3Ius. 

BXS'SO,  n.  [It.]    A  bass-voice  ;  one  who  sings  bass. 

BXS'TARD,  n.  [add.]  The  bastard-title  of  a  book  is 
an  abbreviated  or  half-title  on  a  page  preceding  the 
full  title-page.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

BXS'TARD-FILE,  n.  A  kind  of  file  intermediate 
between  the  coarsest  cut  and  the  second  cut. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BXS'TION^D,  a.    Furnished  with  a  bastion. 

BXS'TON,  n.  *  [Fr.]  A  staff  or  cudgel  used  in 
tournaments;  in  heraldry,  a  staff  or  cudgel,  gene- 
rally borne  as  a  mark  of  bastardy,  and  properly 
should  contain  one-eighth  in  breadth  of  the  bend- 
sinister.  Ogilvie. 

BAS'Y-LOUS,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  basyle. 
Prof.  Graham. 

BXT,  n.  [add.]  In  bricklayers'  work,  a  piece  of  a 
brick  less  than  one-half  of  its  length.  Gwilt. 

BATH'ING-MA-CHINE',  n.  A  small  room  on 
wheels  to  be  driven  into  the  water  for  the  conven- 
ience of  bathers,  who  undress  and  dress  therein. 

Simmonds. 

BXTH'-MET-AL,  n.  An  alloy  consisting  of  four  and 
a  half  ounces  of  zinc  and  one  pound  of  brass. 

Francis. 

BATH-Y-METTJ-e-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  bathym- 
etry. 

BA-THYM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  /3<x0os,  depth,  and  /ue- 
Tpoi',  measure.] 

The   art  or  science   of  sounding    or  measuring 
depths  in  the  sea.  Dana. 

BXT'S'-WING,  n.  A  form  of  gas-burner  with  a  slit 
at  the  top  instead  of  a  round  hole,  so  that  the  gas 
issuing  from  this  burns  in  a  flame  shaped  like  a 
bat's  wing.  Jfrancis. 

BXT™ER  }"•    Ho  who  holds  the  bat  in  cricket 
BXT'TER.'V    [Fr.   battre.]     [add.]      A  backward 
slope  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  plumb- 
line  fall  within  the  base.  ■  Weale. 
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BAT'TER-Y,  n,  [add.]  A  body  of  cannon  taken 
collectively  ;  r.s,  a  ship's  battery. 

Simmonds.    Craig. 

BAT'TLE-FIELD,  n.    A  place  of  fighting. 

BAWL,  n.    A  loud  prolonged  cry. 

BAY-A-DERE',  [Fr.]  A  female  dancer  in  the  East 
Indies^  Ogilvie. 

BA-YETJX'-TlP'ES-TRY,  n.  A  long  roll  of  linen 
cloth,  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  upon 
which  a  continuous  representation  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  is  worked  in  woolen  thread  of  different 
colors.  Fairholt. 

BAY'ING,  11.  _The  barking  of  a  dog,  as  at  game,  &c. 

BAY'-WIN-DOW,  n.  [snbs.]  In  arch,,  a  window- 
forming  a  bay  or  recess  in  a  room,  and  projecting 
outward  from  the  wall,  either  in  a  rectangular, 
polygonal,  or  semi-circular  form,  often  corruptly 
called  a  bow-window.         Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

BAZAAR',  Ire.  [add.]    A  sale  of  fancy  articles  for 

BA-ZAR       )      some  charitable  or  religious  object. 

Simmonds. 

BDEL-LOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  p&iWa,  a  leech.] 

A  cupping  irlass  to  which  are  attached  a  scarifica- 
tor and  an  exhausting  syringe.  Dwngli&on. 

BEACH,  11.  t.  To  run  upon  a  beaeh;  as,  to  beach 
a  ship. 

BEACII'ING,  n.  The  act  of  running  a  vessel  on  a 
beach. 

BEA'CON-FIRE,  n.    A  fire  lighted  up  as  a  signal. 

Prescott. 

BEA'€ON-LESS,  a.    Having  no  beacon. 

BEAD,  v.  t.    To  ornament  with  beads  or  beading. 

BEAD'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  beads;  ornamented 
with  beads. 

BEAD'-.HOUSE.     See  Bede-House. 

BEAD'ING,  n.  In  arch.,  a  molding  in  imitation  of 
beads.  Simmonds. 

BEAD'-MOLD,  n.  A  species  of  fungus  or  mold, 
the  stems  of  which  consist  of  single  cells  loosely 
jointed  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads. 

Imp.  Add. 

BBAD'-TOOL,  n.  A  tool  having  its  cutting  face  of 
a  convex  form,  to  make  6««<7-work. 

BEAM'LET,  n.    A  small  beam  of  light.       Drake. 

BEARTNG,  n.  [add.]  In  mech.,  that  part  of  a  shaft 
or  axle  which  is  in  contact  with  the  supports.  Weale. 

BEA'VEE,  a.     Made  of  beaver  ;  as,  a  beaver  hat. 

BECIIE  DE  MER  (biishe'  de  mar'),  «.  French 
name  for  the  sea-slug  or  trepang,  a  species  of  Holo- 
thurin,  much  esteemed  as  a  culinary  delicacy  among 
the  Chinese.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

BED'DING,  n.  [add.]  In  geol.,  the  state  or  position 
of  beds  and  layers.  Dana. 

BED'-PLATE.     See  Base-Plate. 

BED'-STEPS,  ii.pl.     Steps  for  ascending  abed. 

BEE,  11.  [add.]  In  music,  a  combination  of  reeds 
connected  with  the  mouth-piece  of  an  oboe,  and 
other  similar  wind-instruments.     B.  Silliman,  Jr. 

BEE'-LlNE,  it.  The  shortest  and  most  direct  line 
from  one  place  to  another,  like  that  of  a  bee  through 
the  air.     [Am.']  Bartlett. 

BEER'Y,  a.  Of  or  resembling  beer ;  affected  by 
beer.  Frasier. 

BEE'TLE,  ii.  [add.]  A  machine  used  to  produce 
figured  fabrics  by  pressure  from  corrugated  or  in- 
dented rollers.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BEE'TLING,  a.  [add.]  Noting  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing figures  on  fabrics  by  means  of  a  beetle. 

BE-GUM',  v.  t.     To  daub  or  cover  with  gum. 

BE-LE€T'URE,  v.  t.  To  vex  with  lectures ;  to  lect- 
ure frequently. 

BEL-GEA'VI-A,  n,  A  fashionable  quarter  of  Lon- 
don, round  Pimlico.  Thackeray. 

BEL-GRA'VT-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Belgravia,  or  to 
fashionable  life. 

BELL'-BIRD,  n.  A  South  American  bird  (Procnias 
carunculata)  whose  loud  sonorous  voice  resembles 
the  tolling  of  a  bell.  Edwards. 

BELL'-CRANK,  ii*  The  crank  used  to  ring  a  bell ; 
a  rectangular  lever  by  which  the  direction  of  motion 
is  changed  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees. 

Francis. 

BEL'LI-COSE,  a.  [L.  bellicosus.]  Disposed  to  con- 
tention ;  pugnacious.  Wright. 

BELL'-JAR,  n.    A  bell-shaped  jar  used  by  chemists. 

BELL'-MOUTH^D,  a.  Gradually  expanded  at  tho 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  Marryatt. 

BELT'ING.  n.  The  material  of  which  belts  are 
made  ;  belts  taken  collectively. 

BENCH,  n.  [add.]  A  long  table  at  which  artists 
and  mechanics  work. — Bench-Saw,  a  circular  saw 
attached  to  a  bench. — Bench-Shears,  large  shears 
secured  to  a  bench. — Bench-  Vice,  a  vice  fastened 
to  a  bench. 


BENCII'-MXRK,  n.  In  surveying  and  leveling,  a 
mark  left  on  a  line  of  survey  for  future  reference. 

Era  ncis. 

BEND'ER,  11.    A  spree  or  frolic.     [Am.  and  vulgar.] 

Bartlett. 

BEND'-LEATH-ER  (lcth'er),  n.  The  best  quality 
of  sole-leather.  Ualliwtll. 

BE-NIG'NANT-LY,  adv.    "With  benignity. 

BENNE'-OIL,  n.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  Sesamum  orientate,  used  in  medicine. 

V,  S.  Dispensatory. 

BEN'-NUT,  n.  [add.]  Oil  of  ben,  is  an  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Meringa  aptera,  much  valued 
by  watchmakers  and  perfumers  for  its  sweetness 
and  fluidity.  Wells'  Annual. 

BENT'Y,  (/"  Abounding  in  bents  or  stalks  of  with- 
ered grass. 

BEN'ZINE,  n.    Another  name  for  benzole. 

BEN'ZOLE,  n.  [From  benzoin,  and  L.  oleum,  oil.] 
An  oily  substance  obtained  from  bituminous 
coal,  consisting  of  twelve  parts  of  carbon,  and  six  of 
hydrogen.  It  has  great  solvent  powers  and  is  used 
by  manufacturers  of  india-rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha  ; 
aiso  for  cleaning  soiled  kid  gloves,  and  for  other 
purposes. — The  name  benzoline  is  sometimes  given 
to  this  substance  when  used  for  cleaning  purposes. 
Gregory.    Simmonds. 

BE-REGE'.     See  Bakege. 

BERG,  n._  [add.]     A  contraction  of  iee-berg.    Kane. 

BEEG'MEAL,  n.  [Ger.  Berg,  mountain,  and  Mehl, 
meal.] 

An  earth  resembling  fine  flour  composed  of  the 
shells  of  infusoria,  and  sometimes  eaten  to  stay 
hunger.  Johnston. 

BERTH,'!),  t.  To  furnish  with  berths;  as,  to  berth 
passengers  in  a  ship. 

BER'YL-LOID,  a.  [Gr.  £>jpvAAos,  beryl,  and  eISos, 
appearance.] 

In  crystallography,  a  solid  consisting  of  two 
twelve-sided  pyramids  put  base  to  base,  as  in  tho 
beryl.  Dana. 

BE-SET'MENT,  n.  The  state  of  being  beset,  as  in 
iee.  Kane. 

BE-SLOB'BER.     See  Beslubbf.r. 

BfiTH'EL,  n.  [Heb.]  A  name  given  to  certain 
houses  of  worship ;   as  for  seamen,  &e. 

BE-TON'  (be-tong'),  n-  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  concrete  or 
hydraulic  cement,  rendered  more  compact  by  being 
mixed  with  gravel,  pebbles,  &c.,  and  used  in  sub- 
marine works  as  a  foundation  of  masonry. 

Simmonds. 

BE-TWEEN'-DECKS,  n.  pi.  The  open  space  be- 
tween two  decks  of  a  ship.  Totten, 

BE-ZO'NT-AN,  ii.  [It.  hisogno.]  A  low  fellow  or 
scoundrel.  Shak. 

BHANG.     See  Bangue. 

BI. — In  most  branches  of  science  bi  in  composition 
denotes  two,  twice,  doubly;  as,  bidentate,  two- 
toothed  ;  biternate,  doubly  tenrate,  <&c. 

Bi. — In  chemistry,  bi  in  composition  denotes  that 
the  compound  contains  two  parts  or  equivalents  of 
the  first  mentioned  ingredient  to  one  of  tho  other  ; 
thus,  a  bichromate  of  potash  contains  two  parts  of 
chromic  acid  to  one  of  potash. 

BI-AC'ID,  a.  Capable  of  combining  with  two  parts 
or  equivalents  of  acid. 

Bl-A-CU'MI-NATE,  a.  Having  points  or  extremi- 
ties in  two  directions.  Ilenslow. 

BT-AN-TIIER-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Having  or  producing 
two  anthers. 

BI-AU-EIG'U-LATE,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  having  two 
ear-like  projections  at  the  base  of  a  leaf.    A.  Gray. 

Bi-AX'I-AL,  a.     In  optics,  having  two  axes. 

BI-BA'SIG,  a.  Capable  of  combining  with  two  parts 
or  equivalents  of  a  base;  or  containing  two  equi- 
valents of  a  base  to  one  of  acid.  Gregory. 

BIB-LI-0-GEAPH'I€-AL-LY,  ad.  In  a  biblio- 
graphical manner. 

BIB-LI-OL'O-GY,  ii.  [Gr.  p*.$\Lov,   book,  and  Aoyos. 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  books.     Also,  biblical  literature. 

BIB-L[-OP'E-GY,  ii.  [Gr.  /3t/3Aio>',  book,  and  77r)yi/iiu, 
to  set  or  make  fast.] 

The  art  of  book-binding.  Ogilvie. 

BI-eXRT-NATE,  a.  Having  two  keel-like  projec- 
tions. _  A.  Gray. 

Bi-€lIRO'MATE,  a.  Containing  two  parts  of  chro- 
mic acid  to  one  of  the  other  ingredients;  as,  a  bi- 
chromate^ potash.  Gregory. 

Bt-€(5N'GAVE,  o\  Noting  a  double  concavity";  as 
Id-concave  vertebra.'.  Carpenter. 

Bl-€OR'P.O-RAL,  a.    Having  two  bodies.     Smart. 

BI-eOU'PO-R  ATE,  a.*  In  heraldry,  double-bodied  ; 
as,  a  lion  having  one  head  and  two  bodies.  Ogilvie. 

BI-GRE'NATE,  a.  Crenate,  or  toothed,  in  two  re- 
spects, as  in  the  case  of  leaves  whose  crenatures 
an'  themselves  crenate.  Ogilvie. 

BIF'ID-ATE,  a.    Having  two  clefts  ;  divided. 


BlFT-LAR,  a.  [L.  bis,  twice,  andflum,  thread.] 
Two-threaded;  involving  the  use  of  two  threads; 
as,  bifilar  suspension,  a  bifilar  balance.  A  bi/i/ar 
micrometer  (often  called  a  bifilar)  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  minute  distances  or  angles  by  means 
of  two  very  minute  threads-  (usually  spider-lines) 
one  of  which,  at  least,  is  movable.  //.  A.  Newton. 

Bl-FO'LI-O-LATE,  a.    [L.  Ms,  and  folium,  a  loaf.] 
In  bot.,  having  two  leaflets,  as  some  compound 
leaves.  A.  Gray. 

BTG'GIN,  ii.  [add.]  A  contrivance  for  holding  coffee- 
grounds  (being  a  small  bag  or  a  metallic  vessel  min- 
utely perforated  at  the  bottom)  through  which 
boiling  water  is  poured.  Wright. 

BIG'-WIG,  it.  A  cant  name  for  a  person  of  con- 
sequence; as,  the  big-wigs  of  society.     Thackeray. 

BIG'-WIGG/S'D  (-wigd),  a.  Noting  consequence  or 
pomposity  of  manner.  [Eng.] 

BtLG'Y,  a.     Having  the  smell.  &c,  of  bilge-water. 

BILL,  n.  [add.]     The  point  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Totten. 
Bill  of  fare,  a  list  of  dishes  at  a  dinner.  &c. —  True 
bill,  a  bill  of  indictment  returned  by  a  grand-iury. 

BILLED  (bikl),  a.     Furnished  with  a  bill,  as  a  bird. 

BILL'-BRO-KER,  11.  One  who  negotiates  the  dis- 
count of  bills. 

BILL'HOOK,  n.     A  small  hatchet  with  curved  edge. 
Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

BIL'LY,  ii.     A.  cant  name  for  a  watchman's  club. 

Bl-ivlEM/BRAL,  a.    Having  only  two  members. 

BT-MES'TRI-AL,  a.  [L.  bimestris.]  Occurring  in 
or  lasting  two  months.  Ogilvie. 

BI-NO'MI-AL,  ii.  In  math.,  a  quantity  consisting 
of  two  terms  united  by  the  sign  plus  or  minus. 

Wright. 

BI-NU'€LE-AR,  a.   [L.  bis,  twice,  and  nucleus,  a 
kernel.]     - 
Having  two  nuclei,  or  central  points. 

BI  O-DY-NAM'ieS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  /3ios,  life,  and  Svya- 
jlut,  strength.] 
The  doctrine  of  vital  forces.  Dunglison. 

BI-O-LOG'ie-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  biology. 

BI-OL'O-GY,  n.  [Gr.  /3i'os,  life,  and  A6yos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  life.  A  term  now  chiefly  applied  to 
a  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
life-force,  called  either  magnetic  or  odylie  force, 
which  obeys  laws  analogous  to  those  of  magnetism, 
and  through  wliich  one  individual  may  by  mani- 
pulation, or  by  a  simple  action  of  bis  will  or  mind 
under  certain  conditions,  control  the  mental  states 
andjicrions  of  another  individual.  Dana. 

BI-PAL'MaTE,  a.  Noting  a  palmate  arrangement 
on  secondary  petioles  which  are  palmately  arranged 
on  the  primary  petiole.  Ilenslow. 

Bl-PLl'-eATE.  a.  [L.  bis,  nxi<\plico,  to  fold.] 

Doubly  folded  in  a  transverse  manner.   Ilenslow. 

Bl'-PONT,  \n.    A  name  applied  to  books  print- 

Bl'-P5NT'lNE,  f  ed  at  Deuxponts  or  Bipontium 
in  Holland.  Clarke. 

BI-PUNCT'U-ATE,  a.  Having  two  punctures' or 
punctuations. 

BI-PY-RAM'I-DAL,  a.  Consisting  of  two  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base ;  as,  a  hi-pyramidal  dodeca- 
hedron ;  having  a  pyramid  at  each  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  prism,  as  in  quartz  crystals.  Dana. 

BIRD'ING-PIECE,  ii.  A  fire-arm  for  shooting 
birds.  Craig. 

BI-RE€T-AN<5'OU-LAR,  a.  Containing  two  right- 
angles;  as,  a  bi-rectangiilar  spherical  triangle. 

BillK'.£'ISr,_  a.    Birchen  ;  as,  birken  groves.    Burns. 

BiRTH'DAY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  day  of  birth,  or 
its  anniversary.  Wright. 

BIRTH'-SIN,  n.     An  old  term  for  original  sin. 

BIS-CAY'AN,  n,     A  native  of  Biscay. 

BIS-GAY'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Biscay  or  its  people- 

Bi'SE  (beeze),  v.  [Fr.]  A  cold  north  wind  which 
prevails  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, nearly  the  same  as  the  Mistral. 

Diet,  de  I'Acad. 

Bl-SB€'TRIX.  n.  In  bi-axial  polarization,  the 
line  bi-secting  the  angle  between  the  two  axes  of 
polarization.  Dana, 

BI-SE'RI-AL.     Sec  Bi-sf.riate. 

BI-SER'RATE,  a.  Doubly  serrate,  or  having  tho 
serratures  serrate,  as  in  some  leaves.       A.  Gray. 

BIS-MIL'LAIT,  excl.  [Turkish.]  An  exclamation 
much  used  by  Turks,  signifying  In  the  name  of 
God  .' 

BISQUE  (bisk),  »■  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  unglazcd  white 
porcelain.     It  is  much  used  for  statuettes,  &e. 

Art  Journal, 

BlT'INO-IX,  n.  In  etching,  the  process  of  corroding 
or  eating  into  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  an  acid". 
(See  Etch.) — The  verb  bite-in  is  sometimes  used. 

Francis. 

BI'-VXLY.E'r)  (-vSlvd),  a.  Furnished  with  two 
valves;  as,  a  bi-ralved  molluslc.  Dana. 
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BLACK'-ART,  n.  [add.]  This  name  was  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  necromancy  under  the  idea 
that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from  niger,  black, 
(instead  of  veicpos,  a  dead  person,  and  fxavreia,  divi- 
nation) Wright. 

BLACK'  GUR'RANT,  n.  A  garden  fruit  (Ribes  ni- 
grum), used  for  jellies,  jams,  &c.,  of  a  black  color. 

Loudon. 

BLACK'-DBXUGHT,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  form 
of  cathartic  medicine,  composed  of  senna  and  mag- 
nesia. Dunglison. 

BLACK'-FLAG,  n.    The  flag  of  a  pirate.  Walt.  Scott. 

BLACKS,  n.  pi.  Name  of  a  kind  of  ink  used  in  cop- 
per-plate printing,  prepared  from  the  charred  husks 
of  the  grape  and  residue  of  the  wine-press. 

Simmonds. 

BLADDER-WRACK  (-rak),  n.  The  common  leath- 
ery sea-weed  {Fncus  vesiculosus.)  Wright. 

BLANK,  «..    [add.]     A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  be 
made  into  something;  as,  a  coin,  a  woodscrew,  &c. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BLAST,  n.  [add.]  A  current  of  air  directed  into  a 
furnace  by  some  contrivance,  as  bellows,  &c,  to 
quicken  combustion  ;  the  terms  hot-blast  and  cold- 
blast  are  employed  to  designate  whether  the  cur- 
rent is  heated  or  not  heated,  before  entering  the 
furnace.  Simrnonds. 

BLAS-TE'MA,  n.  [Gr.]  In  hot,  the  embryo  in  a 
seed  apart  from  the  cotyledon  ;  in  zool.,  the  prim- 
itive basis  of  an  organ  yet  unformed,  from  which 
it  proceeds  or  grows.  "The  blastema  of  bone  is 
a  sub-transparent  glairy  matter,  containing  a  mul- 
titude of  minute  corpuscles."  Owen. 

BLAS-TE'MAL,  a.  [Gr.  fl\6.<n-t)ii.a.,  a  bud  or  shoot.] 
Noting  the   rudimental  mass  of  an  organ  in  its 
state  of  formation.  Dunglison. 

BLAST'-HOLE,  n.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pump, 
through  which  water  enters.  Mining  Journ. 

BLAS'TO-DERM,  n.  [Gr.  /3Aa<rT6s,  a  germ,  and 
SepiLta,  skin.] 

The  so-called  germinal  membrane  in  an  ovum, 
enclosing  the  yolk.  Carpenter. 

BLAS'TO-DERM'16,  a.  Relating  to  the  blasto- 
derm. Carpenter. 

BLA'TANT,  a.  [add.]     Noisy ;  brawling. 

BLfiTS,  n.  pi.  Spots  on  over-ripe  fruits  when  de- 
composition has  commenced.  Ogilvie. 

BLET'TING,  n.  [Fr.  blette,  over-ripe.] 

The  spotted  appearance  of  over-ripe  fruits  when 
decomposition  has  commenced.  Lindley. 

BLTND'AGE,  n.  A  timber  framing  to  cover  troops, 
workmen,  sentries,  &c.  Clarke. 

BLIND'-€OAL,  11.  Coal  that  burns  without  flame ; 
anthracite  coal.  Simrnonds. 

BLTND'ER,  n.  He  or  that  which  blinds.  Minders 
are  the  broad  pieces  of  leather  on  a  bridle  near  the 
eyes  of  a  horse,  to  hinder  him  from  seeing  on  the 
side. 

BLIND'-FISH,  n.  A  variety  of  fish  (Amblyopsis 
spelceus)  destitute  of  eyes,  found  in  the  waters 
which  occur  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky. 

Wyman. 

BLIND'-MAN,  n.    1.  One  who  is  without  sight. 
2.  A  person  who  makes  out  indistinct  addresses 
ofletters  in  a  post-office.     [Eng.']  Clarke. 

BLIS'TEE-STEEL,  \n.     Steel  covered   on  the 

BLIS'TEESD-STEEL,  |  surface,  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  with  blisters  produced  by  the  forma- 
tion and  bursting  of  vesicles  filled  with  gaseous 
carbon.  Tomlinson. 

BLOB,  n.  A  blunt  end ;  a  small  drop  or  lump  of 
something  viscid  or  thick  ;  a  drop.  Wright. 

BLOCK,  n.  [add.]  A  lot  or  open  space  of  ground  in  a 
city,  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  a  solid  mass 
of  buildings.  Bartlett.    ILoioitt. 

BLONDE,  n.  [add.]  A  choice  kind  of  silk  lace  used 
by  ladies.  Simrnonds. 

BLONDE',  a.  Having  a  fair  color  or  complexion. 

BLOOD'-HEAT,  n.  Of  the  same  heat  with  the  nat- 
ural temperature  of  blood. 

BLOOD'-RE-LA'TION,  n.  One  connected  by  blood 
or  descent. 

BLOOM'EE,  n.  A  name  used  to  denote  a  very  short 
dress  for  ladies,  and  also  a  broad  brimmed  hat. 

BLOOM'ING,  n.  1.  The  process  of  making  blooms, 
as  of  iron,  also  called  shingling. 

2.  A  clouded   appearance   which  varnish  some- 
times assumes  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture.  Ogilvie. 

BLOTCHED  (blotcht),  a.  Having  the  color  in  coarse 
spots  or  blotches.  Renslnw. 

BLOW,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  blow  hot  and  cold,  is  to  favor 
a  thing  at  one  time  and  treat  it  coldly  at  another. — 
To  blow  up  a  person,  is  to  abuse  or  scold  him  vio- 
lently. [  Vulgar.]—  To  blow  off,  is  to  let  off,  as 
steam. 

BLOWER,  n.    A  contrivance  for  driving  a  current 


of  air  in.to  something;  as,  in  furnaces,  cotton-spin- 
ning, &c.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

BLOW'-HOLE,  n.  A  cavern  in  a  cliff,  at  the  water- 
level,  opening  to  the  air  at  its  further  extremity, 
so  that  the  waters  rush  in  with  each  surge  and  rise 
in  a  lofty  jet  from  the  extremity.  Dana. 

BLOW'-OFF'-PIPE,  n.  A  pipe  at  the  foot  of  a 
steam-boiler,  through  which  the  sediment,  &c,  is 
driven  out  by  the  passage  of  steam.  This  is  blow- 
ing off.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BLUE,  n.    A  well  known  color,  as  seen  in  the  sky. 

BLUE,  a.  [add.]    Low  in  spirits;  melancholy. 

BLUE'-BEE'RY,  n.  A  kind  of  whortleberry .  ( Vac- 
einnium  Pennsylvanicum)  common  in  America. 

BLUE'-BOOK,  n.  [add.]     In  Eng.,  a  name  given  to 
parliamentary  documents,  from  their  being  bound 
in  blue  covers.   Also,  a  book  containing  the  address 
of  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.    \Eng.] 
_  Simmonds. 

BLUE'-GRASS,  n.  A  variety  of  grass  (Poa  com- 
pressa).  Lconog.  Encyc. 

BLUETNG,  n.  1.  The  act  of  rendering  blue  ;  as, 
the  blueing  of  iron.  Wright. 

2.  A  small  bag  of  indigo  used  by  washerwomen. 

BLUE'-PILL,  11.  A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  used 
as  an  aperient,  j 

BLUFF -OFF',  v.  t.    To  repulse  rudely.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

BLUNT,  n.    A  cant  name  for  money. 
_  Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

BOAED'ING-NET'TINGS,  n.  pi.  Strong  net-work 
of  cords  to  prevent  the  boarding  of  a  ship  in  battle. 
_  Totten. 

BOARD'ING  PIKE,  n.  A  pike  used  by  sailors  in 
boarding  a  vessel.  Totten. 

BOAT'-HOUSE,  11.    A  house  for  sheltering  boats. 

BOAT'-SHELL,  n.  A  familiar  name  of  a  common 
species  of  shell,  of  the  genus  Cymba. 

BOB'BER-Y,  n.    A  disturbance.     [Vulgar.] 

Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

B5B'-WHITE,  n.  A  name  of  the  common  partridge 
of  North  America  (Odontophorus  Virginianus) 
derived  from  the  note  of  the  bird.    lconog.  Encyc. 

BO'DLE  (bo'dl),  n.  A  very  small  coin;  a  Scotch 
penny.  Walt.  Scott. 

BOD'KIN,  «..  [add.]  A  printer's  tool  used  for  pick- 
ing out  letters  from  a  column  or  page  in  making 
corrections.  Hansard's  Typ. 

BOD'Y-COAT,  n.  A  gentleman's  swallow-tailed 
dress-coat.  Simrnonds. 

BOG'-TROT-TING,  a.  Living  among  bogs,  as  a 
bog-trotting  Irishman. 

BO'GUS,  a.  Spurious,  a  term  originally  applied  to 
counterfeit  coin,  and  hence  denoting  any  thing 
counterfeit.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

BOIL'EE,  11.  [add.]  In  mech.,  the  vessel  in  which 
steam  is  produced  for  giving  motion  to  a  steam 
engine.  Craig. 

BOIL'EE-PLATES,  n.  pi.  Name  given  to  a  quality 
of  plates  of  iron  used  for  making  boilers,  tanks, 
vessels,  &c.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

BOLL'- WORM,  11.  An  insect  that  destroys  the  cot- 
ton-pod. Burnett. 

BOLT'ER,  n.  One  who  bolts ;  applied  to  a  horse 
who  starts  suddenly  aside,  and  to  a  man  who 
breaks  away  from  his  party.  Clarke. 

BO-LU'LI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  sausage. 

Ilenslow. 

BOM-BAST'I€J-AL-LY,  adv.  With  inflation  of  style. 

BOND'ING,  n.  The  depositing  of  imported  goods 
in  government  warehouses  where  they  remain  un- 
til duties  are  paid. 

BO-NET'TA,  11.  [add.]     The  same  as  the  bonito. 

BOOK'-POST,  11.  A  department  of  the  British  Post- 
Office,  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  hooks. 

Simmonds. 

BOOM'ING,  n.  A  violent  rushing  with  heavy  roar; 
as  the  booming  of  the.  sea;  a  deep  hollow  sound; 
as  the  booming  of  bitterns.  Houoitt. 

BOOT'ING,  ii.  A  kind  of  torture  formerly  inflicted 
in  Scotland,  by  means  of  instruments  called  boots 
into  which  were  put  the  legs  of  the  criminals,  and 
wedges  were  driven  between.  Wright. 

BOO'ZY,  a.    A  little  intoxicated.         C.  Kingsley. 

BOR-NOUS'.     See  Bournous. 

BOSH,  n.  [add.]  Nonsense,  folly ;  used  also  as  an 
exclamation.     It  is  said  to  be  a  Turkish  word. 

C.  Kingsley. 

BOSH'ES,  ii.  pi.    [Ger.  Boschung,  a  slope.] 

In  a  blast-furnace,  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
sloping  downward  frorn  the  belly,  or  widest  part,  to 
the  hearth.  Appletoti's  Mech.  Diet. 

BOSK,  n.     A  thicket  or  small  wood.        Tennyson. 

BOS-WELL'I-AN,  a.  Resembling  the  maimer  of 
Boswell,  the_biographor  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

BQT'A-NV-BAY/  n.  A  place  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  South  Wales,  formerly,  but  not  now,  used 
by  the  English  as  a  convict-station.  Wright.      \ 


BOT'TLE-IIOLD'EE,  n.  One  who  aids  a  boxer,  by 
giving  him  attention,  as  wiping  olf  the  blood,  &c, 
between  the  rounds. 

BOT'TLE-LA'BEL,  n.  A  plate  hung  on  wine  or 
spirit  bottles  describing  the  kind  contained. 

Simmonds. 

BOU'GET  (boo'jet),  n.  [Fr.]  In  heraldry,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  vessel  for  carrying  water.       Wright. 

BOUR'BON-ISM  (boor'bun'ism),  n.  [Fr.]  The  doc- 
trines of  those  adhering  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

BOUR'BON-IST,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon;  a  legitimist. 

BOVR-GEOIS'  (boor-zhoa'),  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  a 
man  of  middle  rank  in  society;  a  citizen. 

Bcscherelle. 

BOUR-GEOI'SIE  (boor-zhoa'zie),  n.  [Fr.]  The 
middle  classes  of  a  country,  particularly  such  as 
are  concerned  in  trade. 

BOUR-NOCS',  n,  [Ar.]  A  cloak  or  mantle  with  a 
hood,  worn  by  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  Bescherelle. 

BO'VI-FORM,   a.    [L.   bos,  an   ox.] 

Resembling  an  ox.  Clarke. 

BOW'-BELLS,  n.  pi.  Lit.,  the  bells  of  the  Bow 
Church  in  London;  hence  the  central  part  of  Lon- 
don; cocknevdom.  Knights  Pict.  London. 

BOW'-CHAS-ERS,  n.  pi.  Guns  fired  from  the  bow  ' 
of  a  ship  in  chasing  another.  Totten, 

BOW'-OAR,  n.    One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

BOW'-SAW,  11,  A  saw  with  a  narrow  blade  set  in 
an  elastic  frame  like  an  archer's  bow.      Francis. 

BOW'-STRING,  v.  t.    To  strangle  with  a  bowstring 

BOW'-STRING^D  (bo'-stringd),  [add.]  pp.  Put  to 
death' with  a  bowstring;  strangled.  Wright. 

BOW'TELL,  n.  In  arch.,  the  shaft  of  a  clustered 
pillar,  or  any  plain  round  molding. 

Oaford  Gloss,  of  Arch, 

BOX,  n.  [add.]  The  driver's  seat  on  a  coach  ;  also, 
a  present  at  Christmas  ;  as,  a  Christmas  box. 

Dickens. 

BOX'ING-DAY,       \n.      The   day  and  night  after 

BOX'ING-NIGHT,  f  Christmas,  when  presents  or 
boxes  are  given  in  England.  Wright. 

B5X'-I-RON,  n.  A  hollow  smoothing  iron  contain- 
ing a  heater  within,  thus  differing  from  a  flat  iron 
which  is  itself  heated.  Simmonds. 

BOX'-KKEP'ER,  n.  An  attendant  at  a  theater  or 
anv  other  place  of  public  amusement.    Simmonds 

BOX'-TlCK'ET,  n.    A  ticket  for  theater-boxes. 

Clarice. 

BOY'-BISII'OP,  n.  A  boy  (usually  a  chorister) 
elected  bishop  in  old  Christmas  sports,  and  invested 
with  robes  and  other  insignia.  He  practiced  a  kind 
of  mimicry  of  the  ceremonies  in  which  the  bishop 
usually  oflickited.  Hone's  Every  Day  Book. 

BEACH'Y-DOME,  n,  [Gr.  /3paXiis,  short,  and  S^a, 
structure] 

In  crystalog.,  a  dome  parallel  to  the  shorter  dia- 
gonal of  a  crystal.  Dana. 

BKACK'ET-ING,  n.  In  arch,,  a  series  of  ribs  or 
brackets,  for  supporting  cornices,  &c.  Gwilt. 

BRA€T'LET,  n.  In  hot,  a  bract  on  the  stalk  of  a 
single  flower,  which  is  itself  on  a  main-stalk  that 
supports  several  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

BRAD'-AWL,  n.  An  awl  to  pierce  holes  for  the 
insertion  of  brads.  Weals. 

BRAE  (bra),  n.  [Connected  with  break.]  A  de- 
clivity ;  broken  ground.  Burns. 

BBAIN'-COR'AL,  hi.     A  coral  of  the  genus  Me- 

BRAIN'-STONE,  j  andrina,  growing"  in  hemi- 
spherical forms,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
meandering  furrows  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
brain,  hence  the  name.  Dana. 

BRAM'AII-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  peculiarly  difficult  to 
open,  invented  by  Mr.  Bramah  of  London. 

Simmonds. 

BRAM'AH-PRESS,  n,  A  hydrostatic  press  of  im- 
mense power  invented  by  Messrs.  Bramah.    Weale. 

BRJlHCH,  n.  [add.]  One  of  the  four  highest  sub- 
divisions of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dana. 

BRAN€II'I-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hranehia;  or 
organs  of  respiration  and  aeration  of  fishes,  and 
other  animals  that  live  in  water;  as,  branchial 
arteries.  Carpenter. 

BRANCII'I-ATE,  a.  Having  branc.hi.-E  ;  as,  branch- 
iate worms.  Dallas'  An,  King. 

BEAN€II-I-0S'TE-GAL.    See  Beanchiosteoous. 

BRAN€II'I-0-STEGE,  ii,  [Gr.  |8fayxia,  gills,  and 
oreyuj,  to  cover.] 

The  membrane  which  covers  the  gills  of  fishes 
lying  beneath  the  operculum.  It  is  supported  by 
rays  to  which  also  the  name  is  applied.       Dana. 

BRANCH'-WORK.     See  Branciied-Wokk. 

BRAND'KR.  ii.    A  branding-iron.         Simmonds. 

BRAND'EKS,   n.    pi.    Andirons,  i.  e.   irons  which 
support  the  brands  or  burning  wood  in  a  fire-place. 
D.  B.  Peed, 


A,    1,   &c,    long.—l,   E,    &c,    short— CARE,   FlE,   LAST,  FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,  BlRD;     MOVE, 
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G,  ) 
BRAT'TISH-ING,  j     open  carved   work,   as    ot    a 

crest,  &c.  Weala. 

BRAN'DRITH,  re.    A  fence  or  curb  round  a  well. 

Francis. 
BRASH,  11.     [Connected  with  rush  and  crash.]    1.  A 
rushing  forth  or  eruption.  Wright. 

2.  Broken  fragments  of  ice.  Kane. 

3.  Refuse-boughs  of  trees;  truck.  Wright. 
BRAS'SES,  re.  pi.     Monumental  engravings  on  brass 

plates,  let  into  slabs  in  the  pavements  of  ancient 
churches,  containing  the  effigies,  coats  of  arms,  &c, 
of  illustrious  persons.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

2.  In  mining,  lumps  of  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  the  color  of  which  is  near  to  that  of  brass. 

Dana. 

BRASS'-LB  AF,  n.    A  name  for  brass  foil. 

S.  W..Williams.    . 

BRAV'ING-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  defiance. 

BRAX'Y,  re.     An  inflammatory  disease  among  sheep. 
White's  Vet.  Diet. 

BRAX'Y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  braxy ;  as,  braxy 
mutton.  Loud.  Quart. 

BREAK/DOWN,  re.     The  act  of  breaking  down  ;  as 
of  a  carriage  ;  downfall ;  destruction.         Jlowitt. 
2.  In  Virginia, a  kind  of  dunce-. 

BBEAK'ER,  re,  [add.]  A  small  flat  water-cask  used 
in  boats  for  ballast  and  for  emergencies.      Totten. 

BREAK'-NECK,  "•  Producing  danger  of  a  broken 
neck  ;  as,  break-neck  speed.  Ogilvie. 

BRE  AM'ING,  re.  The  burning  off  of  grass,  filth,  &c, 
from  a  ship's  bottom.  Totten. 

BBEEOH'-PIN,  re.  A  strong  plug  firmly  screwed  in 
at  the  extremity  of  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BREEDTNG,  n.  [add.]  Breeding  in  and  in,  is 
breeding  from  animals  of  the  same  parentage,  and 
is  found  injurious.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

BRET'ZEL,  re.     [Ger.]     A  kind  of  hard  brittle  cake. 

C.  Kingsley. 

BRE-VET',  a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet;  as  a.  brevet 
major.  Campbell  s Mil.  Die. 

BRE- VET'CY,  re.     The  rank  or  condition  of  a  brevet. 

BREVT-PEN,  a.  [L.  brevis,  and  penna.]  A  bird 
having  sho'rt  feathers,  as  the  ostrich. 

BRIB'ER-Y-OATII,  re.  An  oath  taken  by  a  person 
that  he  has  not  been  bribed  as  to  voting.    [Eng.] 

BRtCK'-LAY-ING,  re.  The  laying  of  brick  with 
mortar  in_a  wall,  &c. 

BRICK'-TEA,  re.  A  preparation  of  tea-leaves  made 
by  welting  the  fresh  leaves  and  pressing  them  into 
large  cakes  like  tiles;  it  is  used  throughout  Thibet 
and'  Mongolia.  &  Wells  Williams. 

BRIDGE,  re.  [add.]  Bridgeofa  steamer,  a  narrow 
platform  across  the  deck,  connecting  the  wheel- 
houses.  It  serves  also  to  brace  the  wheel-houses  to 
each  other.  Ogilvie. 

BRtDG'ING,  re.    The  act  of  making  a  bridge. 

BRIDGTNG-JOI8T,  re.*  In  arch.,  joists  sustained 
by  transverse  beams  below,  called  also  binding- 
joists;  also,  those  joists  nailed  or  fixed  to  the  floor- 
ing boards,  Weale. 

BRl'DLE-PORT,  re..  A  port  hole  or  opening  in  the 
foremost  part  of  a  ship  for  getting  out  hawsers,  &c. 

Ogilvie. 

BRIEF,  v.  t.  To  make  an  abstract  of ;  as,  to  brief 
letters,  i.  e.  to  make  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 

BRIG,  re.    Scotch  for  bridge ;  as,  Bothwcll  brig. 

W.  Scott. 

BRIGIIT'SN-ING  (bri'tn-ing),  re.  The  state  of  be- 
coming brighter. 

BRTNE'-PUMP,  re.  In  marine  steam-engines,  a 
pump  for  changing  the  water  in  the  boilers,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  salt-water  from  reaching  an  inconve- 
nient degree  of  saturation. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BRIST'LI-NESS,  re.     The  state  of  having  bristles. 

BRIS'TOL-BO.YRD,  re.  A  kind  of  fine  paste-board 
made  with  a  smooth  and  sometimes  glazed  surface. 

BROACH,  re,  [add.]  A  tapering  steel  tool  or  bit  to 
open  or  smooth  holes  in  metal  plates. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

BP.O-ClIURE>  (hro-shure'),  ».  [Fr.]  A  printed  and 
stitched  work  containing  only  a  few  leaves. 

Bescherelle. 

BRO-MA-TQL'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  /3p<i/j.a,  food,  and  Aoyos, 
discourse.] 
_The  science  of  aliments.  Dunglison. 

BRO'MIZE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  with  bromine ;  as,  to 
bromize  a  silvered  plate  for  photography. 

B.  Hunt. 

BRO'MlZtfD  (brfl'mTzd),  pp.  Treated  with  bro- 
mine; as,  bromimed  collection.  B.Hunt. 

BRQM'TT-RET,  re.  A  basic  compound  of  bromine 
with  auSther  element. 

BRONZE'-POW'DER,  re.  A  metallic  powder  re- 
sembling bronze  used  for  covering  tin  and  iron 
goods,  statues,  &c.  Francis. 

BRONZ'INE,  a.    Resembling  bronze,  bronze-colored. 


|  BRONZ'IST,    re.       One    who    makes    or     imitates 
bronze. 
BRONZ'Y,  a.    Like  bronze. 

BROSE,  re.  A  Scottish  dish  made  by.  pouring  some 
boiling  liquid  (as  beef-broth,  water,  &c.)  on  the 
meal  of  oats  or  pease,  and  stirring  it  until  small 
lamps  are  formed  of  the  size  of  marbles.  It  is  called 
beef-brose,  kail-brose,  water-brose,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  used. 

Walt.  Scott. 
BROUGII'AM  (broom),  n.    A  kind  of  two-wheeled 
carriage,   for  general  use,   being    either  single   or 
double,  i.  e.,  for  either  two  or  four  persons. 

Simmonds. 
BRU'CHUS,  «.*     [Gr.  ppvicui,  to  bite.] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  group  Rhyn- 
chopuora,  the  females  of  which  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  germ  of  the  bean,  pea,  and  other  leguminous 
plants.    The  seed  becoming  matured  is   devoured 
by  the  larva,  and  the  holes  so  often  observed  in 
pease  arc  those  made  by  the  perfect  insect  to  effect 
its  escape.     The  genus  is  divided  into  several  sub- 
genera, constituting  a  family  named  Bruchidae. 
Dallas'  An.  Xing. 
BRUSIT'-TUR'KEY,  re*    The  name  given  by  colo- 
nists to  a  large  gregarious  bird  of  Australia  ( Talle- 
galla  Lathami.)    This  curious  bird   was   at  one 
time  regarded  as  a  vulture.     It  collects  great  quan- 
tities  of  sticks   and   leaves   with   which   it    raises 
mounds,  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs. 

Imp.  Add.    Dallas'  Ann.  King. 
BRUSQUE  (bruske),   a.     [Fr.]     Blunt  or  rough  in 

manner. 
BROSQ'UE-NESS,  re.    A  blunt,  rough  manner. 

Brit.  Quar. 
BRU-TAL-I-ZA'TION,   re.    Act  of  making  brutal; 

state  of  being  brutalized.  Tackerman. 

BBY-OL'0-GY,  re.     [Gr.  (Spvov,  moss,  and  Aoyos,  dis- 
course.] 
That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  mosses. 

A.  Gray. 
BUG-€A-NEER'ING,  re.    The  occupation  of  bucca- 
neers; piracy. 
BU'€HU,  re.    In  med.  a  plant  (Diosma  crenata)  used 

for  diseases  of  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

BUCK,  v.  t.     [add.]     In  mining,  to  break  up  or  pul- 
verize ores.  Pryce. 
BUCK'ING,  re.     [add.]    In  mining,  the  process  of 

breaking  up  ores.  Pryce. 

BUCK'I  NG-I'RON  (-i'urn),  n.    The  iron  or  tool  with 

which  ore  is  pulverized.  Pryce. 

BXJCK'ING-PLATE,  n.    An  iron  plate  on  which  ore 

is  placed  to  be  bucked  or  broken. 
BUCK'ISM,  n.    The  character  or  behavior  of  a  gay 

young  follow  ;  foppery. 
BUCK'LER-SHAP^D  (-shapte),  a.    Rounded  like 
a  buckler  with  a  thickened  or  elevated  rim. 

Henslow. 
BUCK'RA,  n.    A  term  applied  to  white  men  by  ne- 
groes of  the  African  coast,  West  Indies,  &c. 

Marryatt. 
BUCK'SKIN,  a.    Made  of  or  pertaining  to  buckskin ; 

as,  buckskin  gloves. 
BU-GRA'NI-A,   re,  pi*    [L.]     In  arch.,  sculptured 
ornaments    representing    ox-skulls    adorned   with 
wreaths,  &o.  Fairholt. 

BUDD'IIIST,  re,     One  who  believes  in  Buddhism.-— 

a.    Pertaining  to  Buddhism.      S.  Wells  Williams. 
BUF'FA-LO-BER'RY,  re.     A  plant  (Shepherdia  or- 

gentea)  of  the  upper  Missouri.  A.  Gray. 

BUF'FA-LO-€LO'VER,     re.      A   species    of   short 
clover,  (Trifolium  refiexum)  common  to  the  prai- 
ries where  buffaloes  feed.  A.  Gray. 
BUF'FA-LO-NUT,   re.     A  nut  also   called   oil-nut, 

(Pyrularia  oleifera.)  A.  Gray. 

BUF'FER-HEAD  (-bed),  re.    The  head  on  which  the 

buffer  of  a  railway  car  is  fastened. 
BU'GLER,  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  bugle. 
BULB'LET,  re.     In  bot.,  a  small  bulb  growing  above 
ground  on  some  plants,  which  never  become  branch- 
es, but  drop  off,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  take  root 
and  form  new  plants.  A.  Gray. 

BUL'BtTLE,  n.  [L.  hulbidus.~\  A  little  bulb  ;  also  a 
name  given  to  little  seeds  growing  along  the  vines 
of  plants.  Henslow. 

BUL'LET-WOOD,  n.  A  West-Indian  wood,  close 
and  hard  in  texture,  of  a  greenish-hazel  color,  re- 
sembling greenhea.rt.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
BULL/FINCH,  re.  [add.]  A  hedge  allowed  by  En- 
glish farmers  to  grow  high,  to  impede  hunters. 
BULL'S-EYE,  re.  [add.]  1.  The  bulb-marks  left  on 
a  sheet  of  plate-glass  by  the  end  of  the  pipe  through 
which  it  was  blown.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

2.  A  policeman's  lantern.  Dickens. 

BUL'TOW,  re.  A  mode  of  fishing  practiced  in  the 
bank-fisheries,  by  stringing  a  number  of  hooks  on 
one  line,  which  is  hauled  into  the  boat  from  time  to 
time,  heavily  laden  with  codfish.  Simmonds. 

BUL'WARKS,  re.  pi.  A  breastwork  of  timbers  and 
Boarding  around  a  ship's  deck.  Weale. 


BUMP'TIOUS  (bump'shus),   a.    Self-conceited  ;  for- 
ward ;  pushing.  Bristed. 
BUNU'66,  re.    A  kind  of  canoe  used  in  Central  and 

South  America. 
BUN'KUM,  /re,.  A  term  first  applied  to  speeches 
BUN'GOMBE,  f  made  in  Congress  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  being  published  and  sent  home  to  gratify 
constituents  and  secure  their  votes.  Hence,  it  is 
applied  both  in  England  and  America,  to  anything 
written  or  said  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  origin  ofj 
the  term  is  said  to  be  this:  a  tedious  speaker  in 
Congress  being  interrupted  and  told  it  was  no  use 
to  go  on,  for  the  members  were  all  leaving  the 
house,  replied,  "Never  mind;  I'm  talking  to  Bun- 
combe,;' that  being  the  county  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  he  lived.     ~  Bartlett. 

BUOY'AGE,  n.     Buoys  taken  collectively  ;  series  of 

buoys;  the  providing  of  buoys. 
BU-REAU-€RAT'I€,  'a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  bureau- 
cracy. 
BUR-GEE',  n.     A  fancy  flag  of  triangular  shape  used 
by  yachts,  merchant  vessels,  &c.,  bearing  often  the 
vessel's  name,  or  some  characteristic  device. 

Simmonds. 
BUR'-GRASS,  n.     Grass  of  the  genus  Cenchrus  tri- 

bvloides.  A.  Gray. 

BURN,  v.  t.  [add.]  In  cliem.,  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen; as,  a  man  burns  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  at 
each  respiration.  Liebig. 

BURNjE'D.  pp.  or  a.    [add.]    Combined  with  oxygen. 
BURN'ING-BUSH,  re,     An  ornamental  shrub  (Eo- 
nymus  atropurpureus),   which   bears  a   crimson 
berry.  A.  Gray. 

BUR-NOUS'.  See  Bournoitse. 
BURR'Y,  a.     Abounding  in  burrs;  as,  burry  wool; 

resembling  burrs. 
BUS,  n.    A  common  abbreviation  for  omnibus. 

Simmonds. 
BUSH'MAN,  re.     [add.]     One  who  settles  in  the  back 

settlements  of  Australia.  Howitt. 

BUS'TLE,  re.  A  kind  of  pad  worn  by  ladies  to  keep 
the  dress  from  clinging  too  close  to  the  body. 

Simmonds. 
BUTT,  re.     [add.]    1.  The  thickest  and  stoutest  part 
of  tanned  ox-hides,  used  for  soles  of  boots,  harness, 
trunks,  &c  Tomlinson. 

2.  The  metal  ring  at  the  ends  of  the  hose  of  a  fire- 
engine. 
BUT'TER-TREE,  re.     The  name  given  to  an  African 
tree  discovered  by  Park,  from  whose  kernels  is  ob- 
tained a  white  rich  butter.  Wright. 
BUT'TON-MOLD,     re.     A  disk    of  bone   or  other 
material,  which  is  made  into  a  button  by  covering 
it  with  cloth  of  some  kind.     Fossil  button-molds, 
are  joints  of  encrinites.  Dana. 
BUTTS,                   ln.pl.     Name  of  the  hinges  now 
BUTT'HIN'GES,  f     generally  used  in  hanging  doors, 
&c. ;  so  called,  because  they  are  screwed  on  to  the 
butt,  i.  e.  edge  or  end  of  the  door,  and  not  on  to  the 
face  of  it,  as  was  done  when  hinges  had  the  form  of 
the  letter  L.                                              Simmonds. 
BY'-PLACE,  re.    A  retired  or  private  place. 
BYS-SA'CEOUS,  a.     [Gr.  (3iWo<;,  fine  flax.] 

Byssus-like:  consisting  of  fine  filaments,  as  the 
roots  of  many  mushrooms.  Henslow. 

BYZ-AN'TINE,  a*  Noting  a  style  of  architecture 
developed  in  the  Byzantine  empire  about  a.  d.  300. 
Its  leading  forms  are  the  round-arch,  the  dome,  the 
pillar,  the  circle,  and  the  cross.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  are  of  endless  variety,  and  full  of  invention. 
The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Marks,  Venice,  are  prominent  exam- 
ples of  Byzantine  architecture. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 


-GA-BAS'  (ka-baO,  n.  [Fr.]  A  flat  basket  or  frail  for 
figs,  &c. ;  hence,  a  ladies'  flat  work-basket  or  reti- 
cule. It  is  very  often  written  caba,  as  an  English 
word.  Miss  Bronte. 

•GA-BAS'SOU,  re.  A  large  species  of  armadillo  (Dasy- 
p>us  unicinctus),  a  native  of  South  America. 

Iconog.  Encyc. 

€AB'BAGE-PALM.     See  Cabbage-tree. 

€AB'BA6E  ROSE,  re.  A  species  of  rose  {Rosa  cen- 
tifolia),  having  a  thick,  compacted  form  like  a 
cabbage.  Booth. 

•6-AB'BLING,  re.  The  name  given  to  a  process  in 
iron-making;  it  consists  in  breaking  up  flat  masses 
of  iron  to  be  reheated  and  then  wrought  into  bar 
iron.  Simmonds. 

■GA'BLE,  r.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  cable,  as  a  ship.  In 
arch.,  to  fill  the  flutes  of  columns  with  cables. 

€A'BLE.  re.  [add.]  The  wire  or  bundle  of  wires 
used  as  a  sub-marine  connection  in  the  electric 
telegraph. 

-eA'BLH-LAID,    a.    Twisted  after  the  manner  of  a 
cable  ;  as,  a  gold  chain,  &c.  Simmonds. 


DOVE,   WOLF,   BOOK;    RULE,  BULL;    VI"CIOUS.— €  as  K;    6  as  J;    S  as  Z ;     CH   as   SII ;    THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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GA'BLE-MOLD'ING,  n.    In  arch.,  a  bead  or  torus 
molding  cut  in  imitation  of  a  rope,  much  used  in 
the  later  Norman  style.      Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
GA'BLIJSG,  11.     In  arch.,  the  putting  on  of  a  round 
molding  like  a  rope  ;  also  the  molding  thus  put  on. 
Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
GA-BOB',  n.    A  small  piece  of  meat  roasted  on   a 
skewer,  a  mode  of  cooking  practiced  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  Simmonds. 

GA-CHfjN'DE  (-choon'day),  n.  [Sp.]  An  aromatic 
preparation  used  in  Spain,  and  the  East,  as  a  cordial 
and  to  sweeten  the  breath.  Dunglison. 

GAG'O-DYLE.  n.    [Gr.  Kn/cds,  bad,  and  65u«ri,  smell.] 
A  colorless   liquid   of  very   offensive  smell  and 
highly  poisonous  vapor,  composed  of  arsenic,  car- 
bon and  hydrogen.  Gregory. 
GAG-TA'CEOUS,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  like  the  cactus. 
GA-DAS'TER,  n.   [Fr.  cadastre.]  The  French  name 
of  a  detailed  survey  of  lands,  their  divisions,  &c. 
It  is  still  used  in  Louisiana.                  Bescherelle. 
GA-DXV'EE-IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  corpse,  or  the 
changes  produced  by  death  ;  as,  cadaveric  rigidity. 

Dunglison. 
GXD'GEE,  «.     [add.]    A  beggar.  Dickens. 

GAD'Y,  n.    A  street-porter  in  Edinburg. 

Simmonds. 
CjE'GAL  (se'kal),  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  ececum, 

or  bag  "with  one  opening;  bag-like.       Carpenter. 
C^E-NO-ZO'IG,  a.     [Gr.  Karris,  recent,  and  fan?,  life.] 
In  geol.,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  and  later  pe- 
riods ;  belonging  to  the  age  of  mammals.    Dana. 
GA/EN  STONE,  11.     A  cream-colored  limestone  for 
building  purposes,  brought  from  Caen,  in  France. 

Weale. 
CJETE-R/S  PAR'LBUS.    See  Cf.teris  Paribus. 
GXF'I-LA,     in.     [Ar.]     A  caravan  or  company  of 
GAF'FI-LA,  )      travelers  or  merchants. 

Simmonds. 
GAI-MA  -GXN',  11.   A  Turkish  -word  for  lieutenant  or 

lieutenant-governor.  Bescherelle. 

GA'RA-iTE>.    See  Karaite. 
GA-IQUE'  (ka-eek'),  n.    [add.]   A  light  boat  used  on 

the  Bosphorus.  Simmonds. 

GAL'A-MAN-DER-WOOD,  n.  A  valuable  furniture 
wood  from  India  and'  Ceylon,  of  a  hazel-brown 
color,  with  black  stripes,  very  hard  in  texture, 
called  also  Coromandel-wood. 

Appleton's  3/ech.  Diet. 
GaL'A-MITE,  n.    [L.  calamus,  reed.] 

A  fossil  plant  of  the  ancient  coal  formation,  having 
the  general  form  of  rushes,  but  rising  often  to  the 
height  of  trees.  Buckland. 

GXL'CE-O-LATE,  a.  [L.  calceolatus.-\  In  hot., 
having  the  shape  of  a  slipper.  Caleeiform.  is  also 
used.  A.  Gray. 

GAL-CI-FI-GA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  change  into 
a  limy  substance,  as  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 

R.  Owen. 

€AL'CI-FI.ET>  (-me),  pp.  or  a.     Become  stony  by 

deposition   of  a  lime  compound,  as    carbonate  or 

phosphate  of  lime.  R.  Owen. 

GXL'CI-FY,  v.  i.    [L.  calx,  lime,  and/fo,  to  become.] 

To  change  into  a  stony  condition,  in  which  lime  is 

a  principal  ingredient,  as  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 

R.  Owen. 
GAL'CI-FY,  v.  t.    To  make  stony  by  depositing  or 

secreting  a  compound  of  lime.  R.  Owen. 

GXL'CI-FY-ING,  ppr.    Making  stony  by  lime  de- 
posits. 
GXL'CI-MINE.  n.     [L.  calx,  lime.] 

A  superior  kind  of  whitewash  for  walls,  ceilings, 
&c.  ■  Hart. 

GXL'CI-MINE,  v.  t.    To  wash  or  cover  with  calci- 
mine, //art. 
GAL-ClN'ER,  n.    He,  or  that  which,  calcines. 
GXL'CITE,  n.     [L.  calx,  lime.] 

Carbonate  of  lime,  consisting  of  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  rhombohedral  in  its  crystallization,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  aragonite.  Also  called  cale- 
spar.  It  includes  common  lime-stone  with  all  the 
white  and  most  of  the  colored  marbles.  Dana. 
€AL-EN-DA'RI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  calendar. 
GXL'I-A-TOUR  WOOD,  n.  A  dye-wood  from  India 
sometimes  confounded  with  red  sandal-wood. 

Simmonds. 
GAL-I-BRA'TION,  n.    The  process  of  graduating  the 
tube  of  a  thermometer  to  a  scale  of  degrees. 

Nicliol. 
GA-LIG'tT-LAR,  a.    [L.  calix,  a  cup.] 

Formed  like  a  cnp. 
GAL-I-FOR'NI-AN,  n.    A  dweller  in  California,    a. 

Belonging  to  California. 
GA-LIP'PIG  PE'RI-OD,  n.  A  period  of  76  years 
proposed  by  Callippus,  an  Athenian  astronomer,  as 
an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle  ;  supposed 
by  its  author  to  bring  around  the  new  and  full 
moon  to_the  same  day  and  hour.  Nichol. 

GALL'-BIRD,  n.    A  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into 

a  snare,  as  the  linnet,  goldfinch,  &c.  Clarice. 

GAL-LIG'RA-PHEE,  11.     One  skilled  in  calligraphy. 


GAL-LI'O-PE,  n.     [add.]     A  steam-organ,  or  instru- 
ment constructed  like  an  organ,  in  which  steam  is 
used  instead  of  wind,  for  producing  the  notes. 
GAL-LI-PXSH',  11.    The  upper  part  of  the  turtle. 

Simmonds. 
GAL-LI-PEE',  n.    The  under  part  of  the  turtle. 

_  Simmonds. 

GXL'LOSE,  a.     [L.  callum,  hard  skin  or  flesh.] 

In  hot.  having  hard  spots  or  callosities.   A.  Gray. 
GAL-OR-IC'I-TY,  n.     A  faculty  in  living  beings  of 

developing  heat  to  resist  external  cold.       Dana. 
GA-LOR'I-DUGT,  n.      [L.  color,  heat,  and  duco,  to 
lead.] 
A  tube  or_ passage  for  conducting  heat. 
GA-L0R-I-FI"C1ENT  (-fish'eut),  a.    [L.  color,  heat, 
anil  facio,  to  make.] 
Serving  to  produce  heat. 
GA-LOR-LFI"CIENT   (-fish'ent),   n.     A  term  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  food,  such  as  fat,  gum,  sugar,  and 
starch,  which  are  supposed  to  produce  heat  in  the 
system.  Ogilvie. 

GAL-O-EIM'E-TRY,  n.    The  science  of  the  measure- 
ment of  specific  heat. 
GALQU'ING,  n.  Same  as  Calking,  which  see. 
GXL'VER,  v.  t.    A  term  applied  to  a  delicate  mode 
of  preparing  fish.     Calvered  salmon  was  a  dainty 
celebrated  by  the  old  dramatists.  Macaulay. 

GA-MAIL',  n.  [It.  camaglio.]  A  capuchin,  or  short 
cloak,  sometimes  made  of  fur;  a  guard  for  the  throat 
in  ancient  armor,  made  of  chain-mail  coming  down 
from  the  helmet.  Heyse. 

GAM'BRI-AN,  a.  In  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
lowest  subdivision  of  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  Age, 
as  found  in  Cambria  or  Wales.  Dana. 

GA-MEL'LIA,  n.  A  genus  of  beautiful  plants,  of 
which  the  species  Japonica  is  most  cultivated. 
The  Jesuit  Camelli  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  East.  Loudon. 

GAMES,  11.  pi.     Slender  rods  of  cast  lead,  used  for 

making  the  sashes  of  windows.  Francis. 

CAM-PA-NOL'O-GIST,  11,  One  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  bell-riuging. 
GAMP'BEL-LTTES,  n.  pi.  [From  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Virginia.]  A  sect  of  Baptists,  who  con- 
sider all  other  Christians  as  having  departed  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  through  their  formula- 
ries and  books  of  discipline.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  as  to  their  distinctive  sentiments,  and  prob- 
ably no  small  difference  of  opinion  between  differ- 
ent individuals  who  have  borne  the  name. 

Hayward. 
GXMP'-KET'TLE,  «..     An  iron  pot  for  the  use  of 

soldiers  and  colonists.  Simmonds. 

GXMP-MEET'IiNG,  n.  A  religious  meeting  held 
chiefly  by  Methodists  in  some  retired  spot,  where 
they  encamp  for  continuous  devotion  during  some 
day's.  Wright. 

GAM'WHEEL,  n.    A  wheel,  or  part  of  a  wheel  of 
irregular  outline,  employed  to  produce  a  variable 
or  alternating  motion  in  machinery.        Francis. 
GXN'A-DA-BAL'SAM,  n.     A  resin  obtained  from 

the  American  silver-fir.  Simmonds. 

GA-NAL-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  construction  of  canals. 
GA-NAED'  (kan-iir'),  n.  [Fr.  canard,  a  duck.]  Lit. 
a  duck  story  ;  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  fabri- 
cation. [A  French  writer,  in  ridicule  of  the  ex- 
travagant stories  of  the  day,  framed  an  ingenious 
account  of  the  doings  of  certain  ducks  who  were 
confined  together,  which  took  for  a  time,  and  was 
widely  circulated  in  the  newspapers.  Hence  fabri- 
cations of  this  kind  were  called  canards.] 
GA-NA'RY-SEED,  n.  The  seed  of  a  native  grass  of 
Britain  (Phaleris  canariensis),  used  as  food  for 
birds.  _  Simmonds. 

GA-NA'RY-STONE,    n,     A  yellow  species  of  car- 
nelian,   named   from  resembling  in  color  the  plu- 
mage of  the  canary-bird.  Simmonds. 
GA-NA'RY  WOOD,  n.    A  close-grained  wood  (Lau- 
rus  Indica),  of" a  lightly  orange  color,  from  Brazil. 
Appleton's  MecJi.  Diet. 
GA-NXS'TER,  11.     A  name  given  to  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  tobacco-plant,  coarsely  broken,  for  smoking  ; 
said  to  be  so  called  from  a  basket  in  which  originally 
imported.  Johnston. 
GAN'CEL-ING,  a.    Ad.  of  obliterating,  or  annulling. 

Wright. ' 
GAN-CEL-LA'EE-ATE,  a.    Belonging  to  a  chancel- 
lor. Ogilvie. 
GXN'GEOID,  a.    [From  cancer,  and  Gr.  cMo;,  form.] 
1.  Resembling  a  crab  (cancer);  pertaining  to  the 
Cancroidea,  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  crabs. 

Dana. 

2.  Noting  anything  which  assumes  a  cancerous 

appearance.  Dunglison. 

GXN'DI-DATE-SHIP,  n.    The  state  of  a  candidate. 

GAN'DI-OT,  n.   An  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Candia. 

GiN'-HOOKS,  n.  pi.     Name  given  to  a  short  rope 

with  flat  hooks  at  each  end  for  hoisting  barrels,  &c. 

Weale. 


GXN'IS-TEE  SHOT,  n.    Same  as  Case  Shot. 
GAN'NI-BAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  cannibals. 
GAN'NON-LOCK,  n.     A   contrivance    placed  over 
the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon  to  explode  the  charge. 

Simmonds. 
GAN'ON,  n.    In  printing,  the  largest  size  of  type  in 
English  offices,   so   called  from  having  been  used 
for  printing  the  canons  of  the  church. 

Hansard's  Typ. 
2.  In  billiards,  to  make  a  canon  is  to  strikeboth 
the  red  ball  and  the  adversary's  ball  at  one  stroke, 
thus  gaining  cwo  points. 

//one's  Hand 'Book  of  Games. 
GAN'ON       )  (kan'vnn),  n.  [Sp.  canon,  a  tube  or  hol- 
GXN'YON,  f     low.] 

A  deep  gorge  between  high  and  steep  banks,  worn 
by  water-courses,  in  California,  &c.         Fremont. 
GAN'ON-IZ-ER.  n.    One  who  canonizes. 
GANNON  LAWYER,  n.  One  versed  in  the  canon  law. 
GANT,  a.     Vulgar ;  inelegant ;  affected ;  as,   a  cant 

term.  Wright. 

GXNT,  13.  t.  In  carpentry,  a  term  used  to  express 
cutting  off  the  angle  of  a  square  body.  Canted,  in 
arch.,  is  applied  to  pillars,  turrets,  or  towers  whose 
plan  is  a  polygon.  Oxford,  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

GAN-TANK'ER-OTJS,  a.    Bitter,  contentious. 

Wright. 
GAN'TA -TRICE,  n.    A  female  professional  singer. 
GAN'TEEN,  n.     [add.]    The  sutler's  shop  in  a  garri- 
son ;  also  a  chest  containing  culinary  and  other  ves- 
sels for  officers.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 
GXNT'-HOOK,  n.    A  wooden   lever  with   an  iron 
hook  at  the  end,  for  canting  or  turning  over  heavy 
logs.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 
GANT'ING,  a.     [add.]    Affectedly  pious  ;  as,  a  cant- 
ing fellow.  Craig. 
-CAAT-  TW/-ERE  (kan-tin'e-are),  n.   A  female  sutler 

to  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Simmonds. 

GXN'VAS,  a.    Made  of  canvas  or  coarse  cloth;  as,  a 

canvas  tent. 
GAOUT'CHOUG   (koo'chook),   a.     Made  of  India- 
rubber. 
GXP,  n.    In  arch.,  the  uppermost  of  an  assemblage  of 
parts,  as  the  molding  of  the  top  of  a  pillar.    Gwilt. 
2.  A  common  term  for  percussion-cap. 
GAP,  v.  t.    [add.]    To  provide  with  a  percussion-cap ; 

as,  to  cap  a  rifle. 
GAPE,  n.    The  name  given  to  a  kind  of  wine  made 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Simmonds. 

GAP'LIN.     See  Capelan. 
GlP'EL-MAS'TEE,  11.     A  director  of  music. 

Simmonds. 
GAP-EK-GAIL'ZIE,  11.    A  Scotch  name  for  a  species 
of  grouse  (Tetrao  urogallus),  of  large  size  and  de- 
licious flavor.  Jconographic  Kneyc. 
GA'PEE-SAUCE,  n.  Sauce  or  catchup  made  of  capers. 
GA'PER-TE  A,  n.    A  kind  of  black  tea,  of  which  the 
caper  congou  and  scented  caper  are  two  varieties. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 
GAP-I-TAN'  PA-GHA'  \n.   The  chief  admiral  of  the 
GAP-I-TAN'  PA-SHA'  I    Turkish  fleet. 
GA-PIT'EL-LATE,  a"   In  bot.,  terminating  in  quite 

small  heads,  as  some  stigmas.  A.  Gray. 

GA-PIT'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  "capitulmn.']  Belonging  to 
a  chapter;  capitulary. — In  lot.,  growing  in  small 
heads,  as  the  dandelion.  Wright. 

GXP'-MON-EY  (-mun'ny),  n.  Money  gathered  for 
the  huntsman  at  the  death  of  the  fox. 

I/alliwell. 
GAP'RINE,  a.     Like  or  pertaining  to  a  goat. 
■GAP'SI'-LAE.   a.     In   bot.,  having  the  nature  of  a 

capsule' or  bag ;  like  a  capsule.  I/enslow. 

GAP'SULE,  «.  [add.]  In  phys.,  a  small  mem- 
braneous sac.  Carpenter. 

2.  A  gummy  envelope  for  nauseous  medicine. 

Dunglison. 

3.  A  metallic  seal  or  cover  for  closing  a  bottle. 

Simmonds. 

GA-RAFFE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  glass  water-bottle  for  the 
table  or  toilet.  Simmonds. 

GAR'A-GIIEEN.     See  Carrageen. 

GAE'A-PACE,  In.     [Fr.  carapace.]     The  shell  or 

GAR'A-PAX,  J  shield  which  covers  the  back  of 
such  animals  as  the  tortoise,  crab,  &c. ;  the  front 
part  of  a  lobster,  and  also  of  inferior  animals.  Car- 
apax.  is  a  Latinized  form  of  carapace.    Carpenter. 

GAE-BA-ZOT'IG-AC'ID,  n.  [sub.]  [Carbon,  and 
azote.]  A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  differ- 
ent substances  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  as  carbolic 
acid,  indigo,  salicine,  silk,  aloes,  &c.  It  consists  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  water.  Used  for 
dyeing  it"gives  magnificent  straw-colored  yellows 
on  silk  and" woolen  fabrics.  It  is  also  called  picric 
acid,  and  nitro-picrie  acid.  Gregory. 

GAR-B5LTG  ACID,  n.    [Carbon, and L. "olenm,m\.] 

A  substance  nearly  resembling  creosote,  obtained 

from  coal  tar,  and  having  extraordinary  anti-septic 

properties.     It  has  been  used   to  preserve  bodies 

for  dissection,  &c.  Simmonds.     Gregory. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—l,    %    &c,   short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TEEM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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<3AR-B0-NA'EI,  n.  pi.    [It.  earbonaro,  a  coal-man.] 
Members  of  a  secret  political  association  in  Italy, 
for  changing  the  government  by  force  into  a  repub- 
lic. Encyc.  Amei: 

€AE-BO-NA'EISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Car- 
bonari. 

€AB-BON-IF'EE-OUS,  a.  The  carboniferous  for- 
mation, in  gcol.,  is  the  series  of  rocks  (including 
sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  and  conglomerates, 
together  with  beds  of  coal)  which  make  up  the 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  age  or  period. \  The 
carboniferous  age,  in  geol,  is  the  one  immediately 
following  the  Devonian  or  age  of  fishes,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  vegetation  which  formed  the 
coal  beds.  This  age  embraces  three  Periods,  the 
Subcarboniferous,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the 
Permian.    '  Dana. 

€AE'BON-SPAB,  n.  Any  carbonate  related  in  con- 
stitution to  carbonate  of  lime,  as  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, of  zinc,  &q.  Dana. 

€AB-C1N-5L'0-GY,  n.  [Gr.  xapiciVos,  a  crab,  and 
Aoyos,  discourse.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea,  or 
crabs,  shrimps,  &c,  called  also  Crustaceology  and 
Malacostracology.  Dana. 

eAE-CIN-O-LOG'IC-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  carcin- 
ology.  Dana. 

CAED'-BASK'ET,  n.    A  basket  for  visiting  cards. 

CAED'-BOARD,  n.  A  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  for 
making  c&rds,  &c.  Simmonds. 

6XRD'-€ASE,  n.    A  case  for  visiting  cards. 

€AR'DI-A€  WHEEL,  n.  Lit.,  a  heart-wheel; 
which  see. 

■eAR-DI-AG'EA-PHY,   n.     [Gr.   KapSia,  the  heart, 
and  ypa<i)io,  to  describe.] 
An  anatomical  description  of  the  heart. 

Dunglison. 

€AR'DI-NAL-GROS'BEAK,  n.  A  name  given  to 
a  sub-family  of  the  Frangillidae,  (Cardinalis  Vir- 
ginianus)  having  a  fine  scarlet  plumage,  and  a  high 
pointed  crest  on  its  head.  The  males  have  loud 
and  musical  notes  resembling  those  of  a  fife,  which 
are  constantly  heard  .during  the  spring. 

Iconographic  Encyc. 

•eXRD'  PAR'TY,  n.    A  party  met  for  playing  cards. 

€ARD'-PLAY'ER,  n.    One  who  plays  cards. 

CARD'-RXCK,  n.    A  rack  for  visiting  cards. 

€A-REEN'AGE,  n.  Expense  of  careening  ships ; 
place  for  careening.  Simmonds. 

CARE'-WORN,  a.    Worn  or  vexed  with  care. 

CXR'IB,  n.  A  -native  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
West  Indies.  Encyc.  Am. 

€AB-IB-BE'AN,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Caribs 
or  their  country. 

€AE-IB-BE'AN  ISL'ANDS,  n.  pi  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  West  Indies,  extending  in  a  semicircle 
from  Porto  Eico  to  Trinidad. 

€AB-IB-BE'AN  SEA,  n.  A  part  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
closed by  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  north, 
the  Caribbean  Islands  on  the  east,  and  the  Spanish 
Main  on  the  South.  Encyc.  Am. 

€A-EI-0P'SIS,  n.    Same  as  Caryopsis. 

€AE'MlNE,     I  n.    In  cliem.,  the  coloring  matter  of 

CAE'MEINE,  (      cochineal.  Gregory. 

€AR-NXS'SI-AL,  a.  [L.  caro,  flesh,  and  e do.  to  eat] 
Adapted  for  eating  flesh,  as  carnassial  teeth. 

P.  Owen. 

€AE-NXS'SI- AL,  n.    A  tooth  for  eating  flesh. 

■GAR'NI-VORE,  n.  A  carnivorous  animal ;  one  of 
the  Carnirora.  P.  Owen. 

€AE'PET-W_AY.     See  Carpet-Walk. 

CAE'PO-PHORE,  n.  [Gr.  Kapn-bs,  fruit,  and  eWpw, 
to  bear.]  The  stalk  of  a  fruit  or  pistil  within  the 
flower.  A.  Gray. 

EAE-RA-GEEN',  )  n.      A    purplish    white,    nearly 

€AE-BI-GEEN',  j  transparent  sea-weed,  the  Irish 
moss  of  the  shops,  (Chondrus  erispus)  used  for  jel- 
lies, for  feeding  cattle,  and  several  mechanical  pur- 
poses.   Sometimes  written  carragheen. 

Dunglison.    Simmonds. 

€AE-RA'EA-MAE'BLE,  n,  [From  Carrara  in 
Italy.]  A  species  of  white  marble  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence for  statuary.  Dana. 

CAll'RI  AGE-A-BLE,  a.  Passable  by  carriages  ;  that 
can  be  conveyed  in  carriages.  Puskin. 

€AETE,  [Fr.]  Lit,  a  card  ;  a  bill  of  fare  at  an  eat- 
ing-house. Simmonds. 

€AE-TB'S  1  -  AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  or  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes.  Ogilvie. 

CAET'FUL,  «.     As  much  as  a  cart  will  hold. 

€XB'TON,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pasteboard  box  for  nice  arti- 
cles, as  ribbons,  &c. ;  also  spelt  cartoon. 

Simmonds. 

€A-RtlN'€U"-LATE.     Same  as  Caritnculateb. 

€AR-Y-AT'ID,  a.  Relating  to  caryatides,  or  like 
figures. 


CASE'-RACK,  n.  A  frame  of  wood  to  receive  print- 
ers1 cases  when  not  in  use,  Simmonds, 

CXSII,  n.  [add.]  A  Chinese  copper  coin  perforated 
and  strung  on  a  thread,  worth  about  one  tenth  of  a 
cent.  <S'.  Wells  Williams. 

CASII'-CRED'IT,  n.  The  privilege  of  drawing  mon- 
ey from  a  bank,  obtained  by  personal  or  deposited 
security.  Craig. 

€A9II'MEEE,  n.  A  province  in  India;  a  stuff  of 
goat's  hair  (as  shawls,  &c.)  from  that  province;  a 
fine  woolen  stuff  in  imitation  thereof. 

Encyc.  Am.    Simmonds. 

■GAS'ING,  n.     [add.]     The  act  of  packing  in  a  case. 

Simmonds. 

■eXS'SA-REEP,  n.  A  condiment  made  with  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  {Jatropha.  ma- 
nihot);  it  forms  a  common  sauce  in  the  tropics, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  pepper-pot  of  the  West 
Indies.     See  Pepper-pot.  Simmonds. 

CAS'SO-LETTE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  box  of  ivory,  &c.,  for 
perfumery,  perforated  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
odor.  Bescherelle. 

CXS'TLE,  n.  [add.]  A  carved  piece  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  used  in  playing  chess.  Philidor. 

CAST'-OFF,  a.     Laid  aside ;  as,  cast-off  clothes. 

CXS'TOB,  n.  [add.]  A  familiar  naiffe  for  a  beaver 
or  fur  hat.  FairhoH. 

OXS'TOB,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  heavy  quality  of 
broadcloth  used  for  overcoats. 

CXS'TOE  BEAK,  n.     Seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

CAS-TOE'I-D^E,  n.  The  beaver  tribe ;  a  family  of 
rodent  animals,  comprising  the  beavers,  lemmings, 
&c. 

CAS'TORS,  n.  pi     See  Casters. 

■CA'SUS  BEL'LI,  n.  [L.]  That  which  involves  or 
justifies  war. 

€AT-A-€LYS'MAL  (-kliz'mal),  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  cataclysm  or  deluge. 

■CXT'A-FALQUE,  (kat'a-falk),  n.    [Fr.]     See  Cata- 

FALOO. 

€AT-A-PHON'I€,  a.    Relating  to  cataphonics. 

€XT'A-PHRA€T,  n.  [add.]  An  armor  of  plates 
covering  some  fishes.  Dana. 

€AT-A-STXL'TI€.  a.  Checking  evacuations  through 
astringent  or  styptic  qualities. 

€AT-A-"STROPII'I€,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cata- 
strophe. B.  Powell. 

CA-TAW'BA.  n.  The  name  of  a  native  North  Amer- 
ican grape  of  a  light  claret  color  when  ripe. 

■CXTCII,  I  n.    A  name  given  in  commerce  to  catechu. 

CTjTCH,  I  Simmonds. 

■CXTCII,  n.  [add.]  A  term,  among  fishermen,  for 
the  amount  of  fish  taken. 

OXTCII'MENT,  n.  A  surface  of  ground  where  water 
may  be  caught  and  collected  into  a  reservoir. 

Ogilvie. 

€XTCII'-PfiN'NY,  a.  Got  up  to  gain  money;  worth- 
less; as,  a  catch-penny  pamphlet.       Simmonds. 

€AT-E-€IIET'I€S,  n.  pi.  Science  of  instruction  by 
catechisms. 

EAT-E-CHXI'MEN-ATE,  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  catechumen.  Schaff. 

€XT'E-GO-RY,  n.  [add.]  State  or  condition;  as, 
we  are  both  in  the  same  category. 

CXT'E-NA-RY,  n.  A  catenary  curve,  or  one  formed 
by  a  cord  hanging  freely  from  its  ends,  &c. 

Davies'  Math.  Diet. 

€XT'E-RAN,  «.  A  term  applied  to  Highland  rob- 
bers ;•  also,  to  a  kind  of  irregular  soldiery.   [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

CXTn'E-RINE  WHEEL,  n.  [add.]  A  revolving 
wheel  in  fireworks.  Simmonds. 

CATH-E-TOM'E-TER,  n.  [Gr.  koJOeto?,  vertical 
height,  and  p-irpov,  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  with  great  exact- 
ness small  differences  of  vertical  "heights  j  especially 
the  rise  and  fall  of  liquid  columns  in  glass  tubes.  It 
consists  of  a  leveling  apparatus  which  slides  up  or 
down  a  perpendicular  metallic  standard  very  finely 
graduated.  As  the  column,  &c,  rises  or  falls,  the 
leveling  apparatus  through  which  it  is  viewed,  is 
correspondingly  raised  or  depressed;  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  vertical  height  are  thus  shown  on  the 
graduated  standard.  Grunow. 

GAU-CA'SI-AN,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  Indo- 
Europenns  and  all  white  races  originating  near 
Mount  Caucasus.  p.  Owen. 

GAU'LI-CLE,  n.    A  short  caulis  or  stem. 

A.  Gray. 

CAU-LO-CAR'POUS,  a.  [L.  caulis,  a  stem,  and'  Gr. 
KapTrb?,  fruit.] 

In  bat.,  having  woody  stems  and  branches  that 
are  perennial,  or  continue  alive  and  grow  year  after 
year,  as  most  trees  and  shrubs.  Hensloio. 

€AUS'TI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  caustic  or  6evere  man- 
ner. 

■eATJ'TER-ANT,  n.    A  cauterizing  substance. 

Ogilrie. 


CA-VASS',    In.     [Turkish.]     A  police  officer  in  Tur- 

■6A-WASS',  j  key.  Foreign  ministers,  consuls,  &c, 
are  allowed  cavasses  for  their  special  service  and 
protection.  II.  Jessup. 

•GXY'EN-DISII,  n.  A  name  given  to  tobacco  when 
softened  and  pressed  into  cakes,  called  also  negro- 
head.  Johnston. 

CXV'I-TA-RY,  a.  Noting  certain  intestinal  worms. 
See  Nematoid.  Dana. 

OXV'I-TIED,  (kav'e-tid),  a.    Having  cavities. 

P.  Owen. 

€'XX'TON,  n.  An  early  English  printer,  and  hence 
a  book  printed  by  him.  Hansard's  Typ. 

CE'DAE,  a.  Composed  of  cedar  ;  belonging  to  cedar. 

CE-LEB'EI-TY,  n.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
tinguished persons;  as,  ho  is  one  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  place.  W.  B.  Sprague. 

CEL'I-BATE,  a.    Unmarried;  as,  a  celibate  slate. 

CELL-DE-YEL'OP-MENT,  n.  The  evolution  of 
cells  in  organic  growth  by  a  process  of  reproduc- 
tion.       _  Carpenter. 

CEL'LI-POEE,  n.  A  genus  of  delicate  corals,  made 
up  of  minute  cells,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
Bryozoa._  Dana. 

CEL'Ll'-LOSE,  n.  One  of  the  substances  making  up 
wood,  being  the  material  which  forms  the  walls  or 
sides  of  the  vegetable  cells,  while  lignine  is  that 
which  fills  those  cells  or  covers  their  walls.  Gregory. 

CELT,  n.  The  name  of  implements,  sometimes 
made  of  stone  and  sometimes  of  metal,  found  in  the 
tumuli  or  barrows  of  the  early  Celtic  nations. 

Wright. 

CEM'ENT,  or  )  n.     [add.]     In  odontology,  the  name 

CE-MENT',  (  given  to  the  tissue  which  forms  the 
outer  crust  of  the  tooth.  It  is  less  bony  than  dent- 
ine, and  commences  at  the  cervix  or  neck  of  the 
tooth  where  the  enamel  terminates,  increasing  in 
thickness  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  root. 

P.  Owen. 

CE-MENT'AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cement  of 
a  tooth  ;  as,  cemental  tubes.  P.  Owen. 

CEN'TBAL-ISM,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  the  cen- 
ter ;  centralization. 

CEN-TEIC'I-TY  (sen-tris'e-ty),  n.  The  state  of 
being  centric. 

CEN-TEIP'E-TAL,  a.  [add.]  Progressing  by  changes 
from  the  exterior  of  a  thing  toward  its  center;  as, 
the  centripetal  calcification  of  a  bone.    P.  Owen. 

CEN-TEIP'E-TEN-CY,  n.  Tendency  toward  the 
center. 

CEN-TEO-LIN'E-AL,  a.  [L.  centrum,  a  center,  and 
linea,  a  line.] 
A  term  applied  to  lines  converging  to ..  center. 

CENTT-EY  PLANT,  n.  The  American  aloe,  for- 
merly supposed  to  flower  but  once  in  a  century. 

CEPH-AL-XL'GIC,  n.  A  medicine  for  the  headache. 

CEPH-AL-XS'PIS,  n.*  [Gr.  /cccpaAjj,  head,  and  aa- 
7n9,  a  round  shield.] 

A  genus  of  fishes  now  found  only  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  head  is  very  large 
and  in  the  form  of  a  large  buckler  prolonged  behind 
into  two  points.  Agassis. 

CEPH'A-LOUS,  a.     [Gr.  K^aKr,,  head.] 

Having  a  head.  Applied  chiefly  to  a  division  of 
of  mollnsks,  the  Cephalata,  which  includes  the 
Univalrex,  &c.  Dana. 

CE-EXM'IC,  a.     [Gr.  Kipa/ios,  earthen  ware.] 
Pertaining  to  pottery  or  the  art  of  pottery. 

Art  Journal. 

CER-CA'EI-AN,  n.     [Gr.  Kepras,  a  tail] 

An  nnimuleule  whose  body  terminates  in  a  tail- 
like appendage.  Dana. 

CEE-CA'EI-AN,  n.     Pertaining  to  the  cercarians. 

CEE-eX'RI-I-FOEM,  a.     Shaped  like  a  cercarian. 
_  P.  Owen. 

CE'EE-ALS,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  edible 
grains.  Edward  Everett. 

CEE-E-BEL'LOUS,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cerebellum 
or  its  vessels.  Dunglison. 

CEE'E-BRO-SPI'NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  which  consists  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Dunglison. 

CE-RU'MI-NOUS,  a.    Of  or  containing  cerumen. 

Dunglison. 

CES'TOID,  a.     [L.  cestus,  a  thong.] 

In  zool,  pertaining  to  a  tribe  of  intestinal  worms, 
of  a  long,  slender,  flattened  form,  like  the  tape- 
worm. Carpenter. 

CES'TUT  QUE  TRUST,  n.  [Fr.]  In  law,  the  per- 
son who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  trust. 

Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

CES'TUS,  n.  [add.]  A  covering  for  the  hands  of 
boxers,  made  of  leather  bands,  and  often  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron.  Smith's  Diet.  Antig. 

CE'PE-RIS  I'AP'I-BUS,  [L.]  Other  things  being 
equal. 

CET'YLE   (set'il),  n.     [Gr.  (ojtos,  whale,  and  vAtj, 
matter.] 
In   cliem.,  a  radical  found  in  spermaceti,  homo- 
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logons  with  ethyle.  The  solid  crystalline  mass  in 
spermaceti  (consisting  of  cetyle  and  palmitic  acid) 
is_sometiuies  called  cetine.  Gregory. 

CHAF'ING,  re.  [add.]  A  state  of  irritation  or  fret- 
fulness. 

CHAFF,  re.  [add.]  Fig.,  light  idle  talk  by  way  of 
making  fan  or  turning  into  ridicule.  [An  old  sense 
of  the  term  lately  revived.] 

The  way  in   which  she  talks  slang  is  quite  disgusting.    I 
hate  chaffia  a  woman.  Thackeray. 

CHAFF,  v.  i.  To  use  light  idle  language  by  way  of 
fun  or  ridicule. 

At  the  end  of  Strand  they  make  a  stand, 
Swearing  that,  they  are  at  ft  loss  ; 
And,  chaffing,  say,  that's  not  the  way 
They  must  go  to  Charing  cross.  Old  Song. 

[Toone,  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  refers  this 
and  the  cognate  words  to  the  noun  chaff,  and  not 
with  Halliwell  to  the  verb  chafe.'] 

CHAFF,  v.  t.  To  make  fun  of;  to  turn  into  ridicule 
by  addressing  in  frivolous  or  ironical  language  ;  as, 
"  Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him." 

Thackeray. 

CHAF'FING,  re.  The  use  of  light  frivolous  language 
by  way  of  fan  or  ridicule. 

CHAIN'-BOLT,  re,  A  large  bolt  used  to  secure  to  a 
ship's  side  the  links  or  dead-eyes  through  which 
the  standing  rigging  is  rove.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-BElDGE,  "  n.  A  bridge  suspended  on 
chains.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-CA'BLE,    re.  A  cable  made  of  links  of  iron. 

Totten. 

CHAIN'-GANG,  re.  A  line  of  convicts  chained  to- 
gether. Howiit. 

CHAIN'-MOLD'ING,  re.  In  arch.,  a  form  of  mold- 
ing in  imitation  of  a  chain;  used  in  the  Norman 
style.  Gwilt. 

CHAIN'-PLATE,  re.  A  thick  plate  of  iron  bolted 
to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  chains  and 
dead-eyes  of  the  shrouds  are  secured.  Totten. 

CHAIN'-STITCH,  n.  A  kind  of  stitch  in  sewing, 
made  by  interlocking  threads,  so  as  to  leave  open 

•    spaces  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  Simmonds. 

CHAIN'-WHEEL,  n*  An  inversion  of  the  chain- 
pump,  by  which  it  becomes  a  recipient  of  power. 

Imp.  Add. 

CHAL-DE'AN,  it.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

ClIA-LEV  (sha-lii),  re.     [Fr.]     A  mountain  hut. 

CHALK,  n.  [add.]  The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  Period 
in  geol.,  is  tiie  latter  part  of  the  Secondary  or  Rep- 
tilian Age,  immediately  preceding  the  Tertiary. 
The  Chalk-  Formation  comprises  the  rocks  of  va- 
rious kinds  (including  chalk)  which  were  formed  in 
the  Chalk  Period.  Dana. 

CIIALK'-DEAW'ING,  re.     A  drawing  sketched  and 

_  fiNed  in  with  black  or  colored  crayons.  Simmonds. 

CH  AL'LY  (shal'ly),  re.  This  is  now  a  common  spell- 
ing instead  of  clmllis. 

CHAM'PI-ON,  n.  [add.]  One  who  has  the  acknowl- 
edged superiority  as  a  prize-fighter,  waterman,  &c. ; 
one  ready  to  fight  all  who  offer  against  him.  The 
champion's  belt  is  a  belt  awarded  to  a  champion. 

Clarke. 

CIIANGE'FIIL-LY,  adv.    In  a  changeful  manner. 

CHANGE'FUL-NESS,  re.  Quality  of  being  change- 
ful. 

CHAN'NEL-ING,  re.  Act  of  grooving  longitudinal- 
ly ;  state  of  being  thus  grooved. 

CHAP'EL-MAS'TER.     See  Capbl-Mastf.r. 

CIlXR'COAL-BLACKS,  n.pl.  Fine  black  pigments 
consisting  of  burnt  ivory,  bone,  cork,  peach  "stones, 
&c.  To  in!  in  son. 

CIIABG'ER,  re.  [add.]  An  instrument  for  filling  or 
charging  holes  in  blastings,  &e. 

CHAE"'GE-SHIP  (shar'jaship),  n.  The  office  of  a 
charge  d'affaires. 

€HA'EISM,  re.     [Gr.  x°-PW,  »  gift.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  be- 
stowed upon   the  early  Christians ;  as,  of  tongues, 

_  healing,  &c.  J.  E.  Ryland. 

CIIAE'LA-TAN-I$M,  re.     Quackery;  charlatanry. 

CHAR'QUI  (char'ke),  re.  A  term  in  South  America 
which  gave  rise  to  the  expression, jerked-beef ;  i.  e., 
beef  cut  into  long  strips  and  dried  in  the  wind  and 
sun. 

CHAR'EING,  re.     The  act  of  reducing  to  charcoal. 

CHART,  v.  t.  To  lay  down  in  a  chart ;  as,  to  chart 
a  coast. 

CIIAE'TEB-EE,  re.  One  who  hires  a  ship  for  a 
voyage.  Simmonds. 

CHAE-TOG'EA-PHY.    See  Cartography. 

CIIASE'-POETS,  re.  pi.     The  gun-ports  of  a  ship  at 
the  bow  and  stern,  used  in  chasing  or  being  chased. 
B'eil's  Tech.  Diet. 

CTIAT-EAU',  re.  [Fr.]     Chateaux  ep.  Espagne,  cas- 

_  ties  in  the  air,  Spain  being  the  region  of  romance. 

CllAT'E-LAINE  (shat'e-lane),  re.     [Fr.]     An  orna- 


ment  of  gold  worn   by  a  lady  at  her  waist,  with 
chains  for  a  watch,  keys,  &c.  Simmonds. 

CHECK'EE-BEE'EY.  re.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  partridge-berry  (Mitchclla  ripens),  and  also 
to  the  wintergreen  (Gaultheria).         F.  Cooper. 

CHECK'EE-BOABD,  re.  A  board  for  playing  check- 
ers. 

CHECK'-STEING,  re.  A  cord  by  which  the  occu- 
pant of  a  carriage  may  stop  the  driver,  or  call  his 
attention.  Marryatt. 

CHED'DAE,  a.  Noting  a  rich  and  highly-flavored 
cheese  from  Cheddar,  in  England.         Johnston. 

OHEEETNG,  re.     The  utterance  of  cheers. 

CI1EET,  v.  i.    To  chatter  or  chirrup.       Tennyson. 

CHE'LATE  (ke'-),  a.     Same  as  Cheliferoits. 

€HEM'I€-ALS,  re.  pi.  Articles,  as  acids,  &c.  used  for 
producing  chemical  effects;  as  in  the  laboratory, 
the  arts,  and  otherwise. 

€HEM-I-GLYPH'I€,    a.      [From    chemi,    and   Gr. 
y\v<t>oj,  to  engrave.] 
Engraved  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery. 

Silliman's  Journal. 

CIIE-NILLE'  (she-nilO,  re.  [Fr.]  Lit.,  a  caterpillar. 
Hence,  a  tufted  cord  used  in  ladies'  dresses,  applied 
also  to  shawls  with  a  tufted  surface.    Simmonds. 

CIIEE'EY-BKAN'DY,  re.  Brandy  in  which  cherries 
are  steeped. 

CHER'EY-BITM,  re.  Bum  in  which  cherries  are 
steeped. 

CHfiSS'EL,  re.  The  wooden  vat  in  which  cheese  is 
pressed.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

CIIES-TEE-FIELD'I-AN,  a.  Noting  the  manners 
and  principles  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  distinguished 
alike  for  their  grace  and  their  looseness. 

CHEY-EETTE'^shev-ref ).  re.  [Fr.]  An  engine  for 
raising  guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

Simmonds. 

CHEV'Y,  v.  t.  To  shake  or  force  with  a  shivering 
motion;  as,  "one  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about 
among  the  casks  in  the  storm  for  ten  minutes." — 
Lond.  Times.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  the  old 
word  chever  (connected  with  shiver)  as  used  by 
Digbv  and  others.     See  Halliwell. 

CHI-BOUQUE,  )  (tshe-book'),    re.       [Turkish.]        A 

C1II-BOUK',  f  Turkish  tobacco-pipe,  usually 
with  a  mouth-piece  of  amber,  a  stem  of  some  valu- 
able wood,  and  the  bowl  of  baked  clay. 

CIIICA,  n.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer  made  of 
maize,  &c,  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

Johnston, 

CHIL-I-AST'IC,  a.     Eclating  to  the  millenium. 

CHILL,  v.  t.  [add.]  In  metallurgy,  to  produce,  by 
cooling,  a  change  of  crystallization  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  cast  iron,  by  which  its  hardness  is  in- 
creased. Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CHILLED  (chilbl),  a.  [add].  Having  undergone 
the  process  of  hardening ;  as,  chilled  iron. 

2.  Noting  that  cloudiness  or  dimness  in  a  picture 
called  blooming. 

CHILL'ING,  re.     A  process  of  hardening  cast-iron. 

CHI-MAEE'I-DAE,  n.  pi*     A  family  of  cartilagin- 
ous fishes,  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of 
the  cartilaginous  order  by  the  head  being  furnished 
with  appendages,  and  the  tail  terminating  in  a  point. 
Dallas'  An.  King. 

eni-MAE'ROID  (ki-nic'roid),  a.  Belated  to  or  like 
the  chimaeridae. 

CIITM'NEY  SWAL'LOW,   re.     A  kind  of  swallow 
(the  Cypselus p'elasgius,)  which  lives  in  chimneys. 
Iconographie  Encyc. 

CHI'NA-XS'TER,  re.  A  species  of  the  Aster  family, 
having  large  flowers,  formerly  called  Aster-chin  en- 
sis,  now  referred  by  botanists  to  the  genus  Calliste- 
pltus.  Zoudon. 

CHI'NA-€LAY,  re.    Kaolin — which  see. 

CHI'NA-INK,  re.    See  Indian-ink. 

CHINS'ING,  re..  The  act  or  process  of  stuffing  oakum 
into  seams  or  cracks  with  the  point  of  a  small  iron. 

Simmonds. 

CHIP'MUNK,  re,  A  familiar  name  for  a  squirrel-like 
animal  of  the  genus  Tamias,  sometimes  called  the 
striped  squirrel.  The  common  species  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Tamias  striatus. 

CHIP'PING  BIRD,  n.  A  common  and  favorite  little 
sparrow  in  the  United  States  (Zonotrichia  socialis), 
called  also  Chippy.  Iconographie  Encyc. 

CHIP'PY,  a.    Abounding  in  chips. 

CHIR'ETTP,  -v.  i.    To  chirp. 

€HI-EtrE'GEON-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
surgeon. 

CHT'TlNE,  re.  [See  Chiton],  A  peculiar  principle 
containing  nitrogen,  characteristic  of  the  skin  of  in- 
sects, and  found  also  in  the  shell  of  Crustaceans. 

R.  Owen. 

€III'TIN-OUS,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  chitine. 

CHI'TON  (ki'ton),  n.    [Gr.  yynbv,  corselet]. 

A  mollusk,  with  a  many-jointed  shell  covering  its 
back.  Dana. 


CHIT'TA-GONG-WOOD,  re.  A  commercial  name 
for  several  woods  of'  Southern  India,  as  Cedrela 
tuoua,  Chickrassa  tabularis,  &c.        Simmonds. 

GHLO'EIC  E'TIIEE,  re.  A  solution  of  ether  in  alco- 
hol, having  a  pleasant  ethereal  fragrance.  It  is  not 
a  true  ether,  but  was  originally  obtained  by  distil- 
ling alcohol  with  chlorid  of  lime  and  water. 

_  Dunglison. 

€HLO'EID-ATE,  v.  i.  In  photog.,  to  treat  or  pre- 
pare -with  chlorid  of  silver.  12.  Hunt. 

€HLO'EID-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Prepared  with  chlo- 
rid of  silver.  R.  Sunt. 

€IILO'RID-IZE,  v.  t.    See  Chlokidate. 

•eilLO'RID-IZ.E'D,  pp.  or  a.     See  Chloridated. 

€IILO-EIM'E-TEY,  re.    See  Chlouometry. 

€IILO'EITE  SLATE,  re.  An  olive-green  slaty-rock, 
containing  chlorite.  Dana. 

■eilLO'BO-FOBM,  re.  An  oily  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
ethereal  odor,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
chlorine.  It  evaporates  speedily,  and  has  a" specific 
gravity,  1.5.  It  is  an  important  anaesthetic  agent, 
and  is  also  used  externally  to  alleviate  pain.  It  is 
remarkable  as  a  solvent,  dissolving  easily  wax, 
spermaceti,  resins  ;  and  is  very  useful  in  removing 
paint  from  garments.  Gregory. 

€HLO'EO-FOEM,  -v.  t.  To  treat  with  chloroform,  or 
to  place  under  its  influence. 

CHLO'EO-FOEM.E'D  (-formd),  pp.  Treated  with 
chloroform. 

CIILO'EO-FOEM-ING,  ppr.  and  a.  Treating  with 
chloroform. 

€HLO'EO-FOBM-ING,  re.  The  administering  of  chlo- 
roform. 

CIILO'BOUS,  a.  A  term  used  in  chemical  physics 
to  denote  electro-negative  ;  thus  chlorous  substances 
are_e)cctro-negatives.  Graham. 

CHLO'EOUS  ACID,  re.  An  acid  containing  equal 
parts  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  ;  now  hypo-cldorous 
acid.  Gregory. 

CIl5€K,  v.  t.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  &c. ;  as,  to 
chock  a  cask  ;  re.   A  block  or  wedge. 

CIIOKE'-BEE-BY,  re.  The  fruit  of  the  Adenorachis 
arbutifolia,  related  to  the  apple.  A.  Gray. 

CHOK-E-DAE',  re.  In  India,  a  watchman ;  a  cus- 
tom-house officer.  Malcom. 

CHOL-E-EINE',  re.  The  first  stage  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  Dunglison. 

CHOP,  re.  [add.]  A  ch  op  of  tea  is  a  number  of  boxes 
of  the  same  make  and  quality  of  leaf;  grand  chop, 
a  ship's  port  clearance.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

€Il5P,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  utter  volubly ;  as  to  chop 
logic.  .         Kingsley. 

CHOP'-BOAT,  re.  In  China,  a  licensed  lighter  to 
transport  goods.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CHOP'-HOITSE,  re.  [add.]  In  China,  a  custom-house 
where  transit  duties  are  levied.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CHOP'PEE,  re.     He  or  that  which  chops. 

CHO-EAG'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  a  choragus,  one  in 
Athens  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  chorus; 
as  a  choragic  monument,  which  was  erected  in 
honor  of  a  choragus,  who  exhibited  the  best  musical 
or  theatrical  entertainment.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

€HO'EAL,  re.    A  composition  to  be  sung  by  a  choir. 

Encyc.  Am. 

■eilO'EAL-IST,  re.     A  member  of  a  choir. 

■SHO'EIC,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chorus. 

CHOWCHOW,  a.  In  Clxina,  a  term  used  to  de- 
note mixtures  or  sundries;  as,  choicchow  sweet- 
meats are.  preserved  fruits  of  various  kinds  put  to- 
gether; choicchow  water  is  the  undertow  made  by 
the  tide  and  current  crossing  each  other;  chow- 
chow  chop  is  the  last  lighter  containing  the  small 
sundry  packages  sent  off  to  fill  up  a  ship. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

CHOWCHOW,  re.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  mixed 
pickles.  Simmonds. 

CHOW'EY,  a.  [Hin.]  A  brush  to  keep  off  flies,  used 
in  the  East  Indies;  often  made  of  the  tail  of  the 
Thibet  ox.  Malcom. 

€HE0-MA-T5L'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  xP^Ma,  color,  and 
Aoyos,  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  colors.  Imp.  Add. 

•eilEO-MAT'O-PHORE,  n.     [Gr.  xpoVo:.  color,  and 
d>ep«),  to  bear.] 
A  name  given  to  the  pigment  cells  in  animals. 

Dana. 

■GHEO'MA-TYPE,  re..  [Chrome,  and  Gr.  tu'tto?,  type.] 
A  term  applied  in  photog.,  to  paper  made  sensi- 
tive by  being  washed  in  the  bi-chromate  of  potash, 
and  used  for  taking  pictures  of  a  delicate  kind,  as 
of  lace,  ferns,  &c.  It-  Hunt. 

€HEO'MA-TVPE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chro- 
matype;  as,  a  chromatype  picture.         R.  Hunt. 

■CHROME'  GEEEN,  re.  A  beautiful  dark  green 
pigment  prepared  from  the  oxyd  of  chromium. 

Francis. 

CIIEOME'  EED,  re.  A  beautiful  red  pigment  pre- 
pared from  red-lead.  Francis. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—X,    E,    &c,    short.— CAEE,    FAE,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TEEM;    MAEINE,    BIED ; 
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GIIRO'MIC  I'RON,  Hi.     A  black  ore  si 
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CHROME'  YEL'LOW,  n,  A  brilliant  yellow  pig- 
ment much  used  by  painters:  It  is  a  chromate  of 
lead.  Francis. 

CHEO'MIC  ACID,  to.  An  acid  of  the  metal  chro- 
mium forming  salts  of  an  orange  yellow  or  red  color, 
much  used  by  bleachers  and  calico-printers. 

Gregory. 
sub-metallic 
consisting  of  oxyd 
of  chromium  and  iron.  Dana. 

CIIEO'MO-LITII-0-GRXPH'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to 
ch  ran  o-l  i  thography . 

GIIEO'MO-LI-TnoG'RA-PIIY,  n.  Lithography 
adapted  to  printing  in  oil  colors.       Art  Journal. 

GHRO'MULE,  n.    The  coloring  ingredient  in  plants. 

/lenslow. 

CHRYS-EL-E-PHANT'INE,  a.    [Gr.  xP"<™s,  gold, 
and  £\etj>dvTivos,  made  of  ivory.] 
Composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  C.  Kingsley. 

CHUCK,  n.     [add.]     Tho  chuck  of  a  turning  lathe  is 
a  contrivance  which  serves  to  connect  tho  material 
to  be  operated  upon  with  the  mandril  of  the  lathe. 
Applelon's  Mech.  Diet. 

CHUCK,  r.  t.  [add.]  To  placo  in  a  chuck  or  hold  by 
means  of  a  chuck ;  as  in  turning. 

CIUJNK'Y,  a.     Short  and  thick.     [Am.]       Kane. 

CHUEUII'ISM,  n.  Undue  attachment  to  tho  forms 
or  principles  of  some  church  organization. 

CIIURCII'-EATE,  n.  A  tax  levied  on  parishioners 
for  the  repairs  or  maintenance  of  tho  church. 

Sim  monds. 

CHURE,  v.  i.    Same  as  "Whirr.  0.  Kingsley. 

CHUTE  (shoot),  n.  [Fr.]  A  rapid  descent  in  a  river; 
also,  an  opening  in  a  river-dam  for  tbe  descent  of 
logs,  <&c. 

2.  A  frame-work  or  tube  for  shooting  down  ar- 
ticles from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level ;  a  place  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  for  shooting  down  wood,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

GIIY-LA/QUE-OUS  (kl-lii'kwe-us),  a.  [From  chyle, 
and  L.  aqua,  water.] 

Noting  a  liquid  consisting  of  chyle  much  diluted 
with  water,  which  forms  tho  circulating  fluid  of 
some  inferior  animals.  Carpenter. 

CIIY-LIF'IG,  a.     Same  as  Ciiyi.ifactive. 

GHYL-I-FI-GA'TION,    n.      [Gr.   XuAb5,  chyle,  and 
h./acio,  to  make.] 
Formation  of  chyle  by  the  digestive  processes. 
Dunglison. 

CII),  n.  [At.  lord.]  Title  of  Eodrego  Diaz,  a  Spanish 
hero  ot  tho  Middle  Ages,  and  of  a  poem  which 
celebrates  his  exploits.  Brande. 

CI'DEU-BEAN'DY,  n.  A  kind  of  brandy  distilled 
from  cider. 

Cl'DEE-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  crushing  apples  in 
order  to  make  cider. 

Cl'DER-PRESS,  n.  A  machine  for  pressing  out  the 
juice  from  pumice  for  making  cider. 

CI'DER-VIN'E-GAR,  n.    Yinegar  made  from  cider. 

CIG-AE-fiTTE',  n.  A  little  cigar  being  a  small  roll 
of  line  tobacco  rolled  in  paper  for  smoking. 

Simmonds. 

CI-GAR'-TUBE,  n.  A  mouth-piece  of  amber,  bone, 
&c,  for  holding  a  cigar  while  it  is  smoked. 

Simmo7ids.    ' 

CIL'I-I-FOEM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  cilia;  very 
fine  or  slender.  Dana. 

CIN-CIIO-NA'CEOUS  (sin-ko-na'shus),  a.  Of  or 
.belonging  to  the  Cinchona  tribe  of  plants. 

Cl-NE-MAT'I€S.     See  Kinematics. 

CIXQUE?  CEN'TO  (chink'  chen'to),  [It.]  A  term 
applied  to  a  style  of  decorative  art  which  sprung 
up  in  Italy  about  1550,  and  aimed  to  revive  and 
elaborate  the  richest  and  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  Fairholt. 

CiR'CU-LA-TIYE,  a.  Circulating;  causing  circu- 
lation. 

CiE'fclU-LA-TOE,  n.    Ho  or  that  which  circulates. 

OIR'CUM-FLEX,  a.    Moving  or  turning  round. 

CIR-GiTM-LiT'TO-EAL,    a."  [L.   circum,  around, 
and  liftus,  shore.] 
Noting  shallow  depths  around  shores.  F.  Forbes. 

CIll'UlIOSE,  a.     Same  as  Cirrous. 

CIE'RI-FOEM,  a.     Formed  like  a  tendril.     Clarice. 

CIE-EiG'ER-OUS,  a.     Supporting  cirri.    R.  Owen. 

CIR'RI-GRADE,  a.  Moved  by  "cirri  or  Iiair-liko 
appendages.  Carpenter. 

ClE'RUS,  n.;  pi.,  CIR'RT.  [L.  cirrus,  a  tuft  of 
hair.] 

In  zool.,  a  term  applied  to  slender,  fringe-like 
appendages  in  some  inferior  animals,  which  aid  in 
locomotion.     Also  written  cirrhi.        Carpenter. 

CIT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  bo  cited  or  quoted. 
CIT'EINE-OINT'MENT,  to.    Tho  common  name  of 
a  mercurial  ointment,  tho  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitratis.  Dunglison. 

CIT'Y,  a.  [add.]  The  city  article,  in  London  news- 
papers,  is  one  which  gives  an  account  of  money 
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matters. — Tho  city  editor  of  a  London  newspaper 
is  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment. Simmonds. 

CIV-IL-IZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  civilized. 

GLXCH'AN,  n.  [Gaelic]  A  small  hamlet  about  a 
church.  Walt.  Scott. 

GLACK'-VALVE,  n.  A  valve  with  a  single  flap 
which  when  raised,  falls  with  a  clacking  sound. 

Francis. 

CLAIM,  n.  [add.]  A  tract  of  land  claimed  under 
the  pre-emption  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States; 
as,  a  settlor's  claim,  a  miner's  claim.  A  kindred 
use  now  obtains  in  Australia.  Ilowitt. 

GL.AM'BEE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  climbing  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

CLAMP,  n.  [add.]     A  mass  of  coal  heaped  up  for 
burning  into  coke  ;  also,  a  heap  of  ore  for  smelting. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GLXMP'EE,  n.  An  implement  of  iron  for  holding 
on  to  ice  when  traveling  on  its  surface.        Kane. 

CLAMP'ING,  to.    Tho  act  of  uniting  work  by  let- 
ting edges  into  each  other. 
2.  The  union  thus  made.  Weale. 

CLXNS'MAN,  n.  One  belonging  to  a  particular  clan. 

GLAP-TElP,  a.  A  term  applied  to  quackish_  or 
exaggerated  representations  of  any  thing.     Craig. 

GLX.E'1-ON,  a.  Noting  tho  sound  of  a  clarion  ;  clear- 
toned  ;  as,  a  clarion  voice.  Longfellow. 

CLASP'-LOCK,  n,     A  lock  which  springs  of  itself. 

GLiS'SI-CISM,  ii.    A  classic  idiom  or  expression. 

C.  Kingsley. 

GLAS'SI-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  classified. 

Frit.  Quar. 

GLATH'KATE,  a,    [L.  clathrus,  a  lattice.] 
In  hot.,  shaped  like  a  lattice  ;  cancellate. 

A.  Gray. 

CLAVEES,  n.     Idle.  talk.  Walt.  Scott. 

GLAV'I-EOeM,  (/.  [L.  clavis,  a  club,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Club-shaped;  a  term  applied  in  botany,  to  the 
organs  and  appendages  of  plants  having  this  shape. 

Craig. 

GLA-VIG'EE-OUS,  a.  [L.  clavis,  a  club  or  key,  and 
gero,  to  carry.] 

Bearing  a  club  or  a  key.  Ogilvie. 

CLAW,  11.     [add.]     In  hot.,  tho  taper  base  of  a  petal. 

Loudon. 

CLAY,  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  clay ;  as,  a  clay- 
pipe. 

GLEAD'ING,  n.  [Scotch,  clothing.]  A  term  applied 
to  the  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  the  cylinder  of  a 
Steam-engine;  also,  to  tho  wooden  covering  of  a 
locomotive  boiler.  Weale. 

GLEAR'ING-,  n.  [add.]  Among  bankers,  a  method 
of  exchanging  drafts  on  each  other,  and  settling  dif- 
ferences. "  Clarke. 

GLEAE'-STUFF,  n.    Boards,  &c,  free  from  knots. 

GLEV'ER-ISH,  a.     Somewhat  clover.        Bulwer. 

GLT'EN-CY,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  client. 

GLIFF'-LIME'STONE,  n.  A  name  given  to  limestone 
strata  found  in  Ohio  and  further  west,  presenting 
bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  valleys.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  of  one  formation,  but  is  now  known 
to  be  partly  Silurian  and  partly  Devonian.  Dana. 

CLI'MA-TAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  climate. 

Dunglison. 

€Li-MA-TO-L5G'I€-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  climatol- 
ogy. 

GLI-MA-T5L'0-GIST,  ii.  One  versed  in  tho  subject 
of  climates. 

GLIN-IQUE',  (klin-eekO,™.  [Fr.]  An  examination 
of  diseased  persons  by  medical  professors  in  pres- 
ence of  their  pupils.  This,  at  first,  literally  took 
place  at  the  bedside  of  the  diseased,  but  is  now  ex- 
tended to  other  cases.  The  word  has  been  angli- 
cized into  clinic.  Dunglison. 

GLI-NO-D  t-XO'O-NAL,  n.  That  diagonal  or  lateral 
axis  in  a  monoclinic  crystal  (see  Crystallization), 
which  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  vertical 
axis.  Dana. 

GLI-NO-DI-AO'O-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  clino- 
diagonal ;  in  tho  direction  of  the  clinodiagonal. 

Dana. 

GLI'NO-DOME,  n.  In  crystallography,  a  dome  or 
horizontal  prism  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal. 

Dana. 

CLT'NO-GRAPII'IG,  a.  [Gr.  kAiVw,  to  bend,  and 
7po4»j,  drawing.] 

Noting  that  mode  of  projection  in  drawing,  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  aro  supposed  to  fall  oblique- 
ly on  the  plane  of  projection. 

GLIP'PEE,  a.  A  term  used  to  denoto  a  mode  of 
ship-building  for  great  speed  in  sailing ;  as,  clipper- 
built,  a  clipper-ship. 

OLO-A'GAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cloaca  or  cavity 
at  the  extremity  of  tho  intestinal  canal,  with  which 
the  intestines  and  urinary  passage  terminate  in 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  some  inferior  mam- 
mals. Carpenter. 


coc 

GLOAK'ING,  n.     Material  for  cloaks. 

_  Simmonds. 

CLO  AK'-PIN,  n.  Name  of  a  peg  for  hanging  cloaks, 
caps,  &e. 

CLOCK,  n.  [add.]  Clock  movement,  the  moving, 
or  running  part  of  a  clock,  as  wheels,  &c,  apart 
from  the  case. 

CLOCKED,  (klokt),  a.  Noting  a  worked  pattern,  or 
embroidery  ;  as,  a  clocked-stocking.    Simmonds. 

CLOTIIES'-IIOESE,  to.    A  frame  to  hang  clothes  on. 

GL0T1IES'-M_AN,  to.     A  dealer  in  clothes. 

GLOTIIES'-PIN,  n.  A  forked  piece  of  wood  to  secure 
clothes  on  a  line. 

CLOTHES'-PEESS,  n.    A  receptacle  for  clothes. 

€LOTII-PA-PEE,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  paper  used 
for  pressing  and  finishing  woolen  cloths. 

Simmonds. 

GLOTH'-PEESS'ING,  n.     Act  of  pressing  cloth. 

GLOUD'LET,  n.     A  small  cloud. 

GLOVE'-HITCH,  11.  A  hitch  formed  with  a  rope, 
leaving  the  ends  to  reach  out  in  contrary  directions ; 
it  is  formed  by  two  half-hitches  round  a  spar  or 
other  rope.  Totten. 

GLUB'BISH,  a.    Disposed  to  club  together. 

GLUMP,  v.  i.     To  make  a  tramping  noise. 

GLUMP'ING,  ».     Noisy  tramping.     Miss  Bronte. 

GLUMP'ING,  a.     Making  a  heavy  tramping  noise. 

fc'LIJMP'Y,  a.     Composed  of  clumps  ;  massive. 

CLUNCH,  n.     [add.]     Close-grained  hard  limestone. 

Wright. 

CLUTCH,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  cross-head  of  a 
piston-rod.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

€LYP'E-I-FOBM,  a.    Shield-shaped  ;  clypeate. 

R.  Owen.     Ile.nsloxo. 

GOACH'ING,  n.    Trade  of  conveying  in  coaches. 
2.  A  cant  term  in  English  universities,  for  the 
preparation  made  for  public  examination  by  the  aid 
of  a  special  tutor,  who  is  called  a  coach.    Bristed. 

GO-AC-TIV'LTY,  a.     Unity  of  action. 

CO-AD-AP-TA'TION,  n.    Mutual  adaptation. 

R.  Owen. 

GO-AD-APT'ED,  a.  Adapted  one  to  another;  as, 
co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth.  R.  Owen. 

GO-AD-JUST',  t:  t.  To  adjust  by  mutual  adapta- 
tions. R.  Owen. 

GO-AD-JUST'ED,  pp.    Adjusted  one  to  another. 

R.  Owen. 

GO-AD-JUST'MENT,  n.  State  of  being  mutually 
adj  usted^ 

GO-AD'JU-TANT,  n.    An  assistant.  Ogilvie. 

GO-AD-VEInT'URE.  ii.    A  mutual  adventure. 

CO-.\G'U-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  coagulate. 

GO-AID',  n.     A  fellow  helper.  Pope. 

GOAK  (koke),  n.  The  metal  holes  in  a  sheave, 
through  which  the  pin  goes. 

2.  A  piece  cut  out  of  a  spar  for  uniting  it  to  an- 
other spar.  Totten. 

COAK'ING,  n.  A  process  of  uniting  timbers  by  let 
_ting  a  projection  of  one  into  the  other.       Totten. 

GOAL,  i\  i.  To  supply  with  coals;  as,  to  coal  a 
steamer. 

GOAL,  v.  i.  To  take  in  coal ;  as,  the  steamer  coaled 
at  Southampton. 

GOAL'-FIT-TER,  n.    See  Fitter. 

COAL'ING,  11.    The  act  of  taking  in  coals. 

COAL'-PASS'ER,  n.  One  who  passes  coal  to  the 
furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 

COAL'-PLANTS,  n.  pi.  The  name  given  to  the  fos- 
sil remains  or  impressions  of  plants  found  in  con- 
nection with  coal.  Dana. 

GOAL'-TAR,  11.  A  thick  viscid  substance  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  as  in  gas- 
making  &c  It  is  used  in  making  printers  ink 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  Tomlinson. 

GOAL'-WIIIP'PER,  ».  One  who  raises  or  whips  vp 
coal  out  of  the  hold  of  a  ship.     [Eng.] 

Simmonds. 

€OARSE'-GRAIN/7D,  ».  Having  a  coarse  grain,  as 
wood;  hence,  wanting  in  refinement. 

COAES'/vN,  c.  t.  To  make  coarse  or  wanting  in  re- 
finement; as,  to  coarsen  one's  character. 

Woolsey. 

COAST'-GUARD,  n.  A  custom-house  force  em- 
ployed along  tho  coast  to  prevent  smuggling. 

C.  Kingsley. 

GIJAST'-LINE.  n.    The  outline  of  a  coast. 

GOAT'-LINK,  n.  A  pair  of  buttons  or  studs  joined 
by  a  link,  to  hold  together  tho  lapels  of  a  coat. 

Simmonds. 

GOB,  v.  t.  [add.]  In  mining,  to  break  the  ore  with 
hammers  into  cobs  or  round  pieces  in  order  to  sep- 
arate it  from  the  refuse  part.  Dana. 

6f)B'BLER,  n.  [add.]  An  abbreviation  of  Sherry 
Cobbler,  which  see. 

GO'BRA  DI  GA-PEL'LO,  ».*  The  Portuguese  name 
for  the  hooded  snake  (Saia  tripudians).  a  highly 
venomous  reptile  inhabiting  the  East  Indies. 

Jconographic  Fncyc. 

GOCII'ER-ING.     See  Coshering. 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    RULE,    BULL;    VI'CIOUS.— G    as    K;    ft    as    J;    S    as    Z;    OH    as    SH  ;    THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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COM'MON  S6II00L,  11.  A  school  maintained  at 
the  public  expense  and  open  to  all.        Barnard. 

GOM-MU-NIST'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  communists. 

COM-MUT'ER,  n.  One  who  commutes  or  pays  a 
gross  amount  at  once  for  the  enjoyment  of  some 
right  or  privilege,  instead  of  paying  in  each  case 
as  it  occurs;  as  for  traveling  on  a  railroad,  passing 
a  ferry,  &c.     [Am.] 

GOM'PASS  CARD,  n.  The  movable  part  of  a 
mariner's  compass  on  which  the  cardinal  points  are 
delineated.  Tomlinson. 

GOM'PASS-SIG'NALS,  n.  pi.  Signals  that  denote 
the  points  of  the  compass.  Simmonds. 

GOM-PEN-SA/TION,  a.  Noting  a  method  adopted 
in  many  cases  to  neutralize  errors  of  which  wo  can 
not  get  rid.  Thus  the  compensation  balance  or 
pendulum  of  a  time-piece,  is  a  contrivance  for  cor- 
recting the  errors  occasioned  by  variations  of  tem- 
perature. Nichol. 

COM-PET'I-TIVE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  co-  pe- 
tition. Sir  W.  P.  Wood. 

GOM-PLE-MENT'A-RY,  a.  Supplying  »  deficiency; 
completing;  as,  a  complementary  number.  Wright. 

GOM-P03TNG-FRAME,  n.  A  printer's  elevated 
working  frame,  having  the  type-cases  on  it. 

Hansard's  Typ. 

GOM-POS'ING-EULE,  n.  A  thin  slip  of  brass  laid 
by  printers  on  tho  composing-stick  in  arranging 
the  type;  called  also  setting-rale.  Hansard's  Typ. 

GOM-POST-T/E,  n.  pi.  In  lot,  a  family  of  plants 
embracing  those  with  compound  flowers  ;  as,  dan- 
delions, &c.  Henslow. 

GOM-PO-SI"TION,  a.  Noting  the  union  of  different 
materials  or  parts;  as,  composition-candles,  com- 
posilion-meta].  Simmonds. 

GOM'POTE,  11.  [Fr.]  A  preparation  of  fruit  in  syrup 
for  immediate  use.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

GOM'POUND,  a.  [add.]  A  compound  crystal  is  a 
twin  crystal,  or  one  seeming  to  be  made  up  of  two 
or  more  crystals  combined  according  to  regular  laws 
of  composition  ;  as,  the  star-shaped  crystals  of  snow. 

Dana. 
A  compound  microscope  is  a  microscope  made  of 
a  combination  of  lenses  arranged  in  a  tube,  with 
usually  a  stand,  stage,  and  other  contrivances  for 
adjustment  and  convenient  use. 

COM-PRA-DOR',  n.    [Port.]     In  China,  a  steward ; 
a  provider ;  a  responsible  man  who  hires  and  se- 
cures the  other  servants,  and  acts  as  paymaster. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

GOM-PRE-HEN-SI-BlL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
comprehensible. 

GOM-PEKSS'OR,  \n.     [L.]     An  apparatus  for 

GOM-PRES-SO'EI-UM,  |  confining  an  object  under- 
pressure when  examined  through  the  microscope. 

Grunow. 

CON-GA'VO-GON'VEX,  a.  [add.]  In  anat.,  hav- 
ing the  opposite  surfaces  concave  and  convex,  with 
the  anterior  concave,  as  in  concavo-convex  ver- 
tebra?. Ii.  Owen. 

CON-CEN'TRA-TIVE,  a.    Serving  to  concentrate. 

GON-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Quality  of  being  con- 
ceivable.   _ 

GON-CEPT'U-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  conception. 

GON-CEPTOT-AL-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  held  by 
conceptualists.  Fleming. 

GON-CES'SION  (-sesh'un),  n.  [Fr.]  A  privilege  or 
right  granted  by  government  to  do  certain  things  ; 
as~  to  construct  railways,  &c.  Bescherelle. 

CONGH'I-FOEM,  a.     Conch-shaped. 

CONGirO-SPl'EAL,  n.  and  a.  Notingakind  of  spi- 
ral curve  exemplified  in  shells.  Dana. 

GON-GESS'CIVE,   a.     [L.   concresco,  to   grow  to- 
gether.] 
Noting  the  act  of  growing  together,  or  uniting. 

CON-CRE'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  cfeol.,  a  rounded  mass 
or  nodule  produced  by  an  aggregation  of  the  mate- 
rial around  a  center ;  as,  calcareous  concretions,  &a. 

Dan  a. 

GON-GEE'TIVE-LY,  adv.    In  a  concrete  manner. 

GON-DEMN.EH>'-OELL,  n.  A  cell  for  criminals  sen- 
tenced, to  execution. 

-&jy-DU-€'TA,n.  [Pp.]  A  train  or  convoy  of  valu- 
able freight,  as  gold,  etc. :  sometimes  applied  to  a 
conveyance  by  sea  as  well  as  land.        Velasquez. 

GON-DUCTT-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  conducted. 

GOX-DUG-TIV'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  of  conducting 
or  giving  passage  to  some  molecular  action  ;  as,  of 
heat,  felit.  electricity,  <fcc.  Wo  speak  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  glass  or  metal,  for  heat,  electricity,  <fec. 

CONE,  n.  In  eonehol.,  a  shell  of  tho  genus  Conus, 
having  a  conical  form.  Dana. 

■GONE,  v.  t.  To  render  cone-shaped;  as,  to  cone  the 
tiros  of  railway-carriage  wheels. 

Applelon's  Mech.  Diet. 

GON/?D,  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 

CON'FAB,  n.  [From  confabulation.']  Familiar  talk 
or  conversation.     [Colloquial.'] 


GOCHT-NEAL-FIG,  n*  A  South  American  plant 
of  tho  cactus  family,  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  cochineal  insect  which  lives  on  it. 

Loudon. 

G06H-LE-AE'I-FORM,  a.  [add.]  In  lot,  shaped 
like  a  spoon.  A.  Gray. 

GOCK,  n.  Cock  of  the  rode,  a  name  given  to  birds 
of  the  genus  Rupicoi.a,  which  see.  Cuvier. 

EQCK'ER,  n*  [add.]  A  familiar  name  given  to  a 
dog  of  the.  spaniel  kind,  used  for  starting  up  wood- 
cocks and  other  game  from  their  haunts  in  woods 
and  marshes.  Offilvie. 

€5CK'ER-NO-NY,  n.  The  gathering  of  a  young 
woman's  hair  under  her  snood  or  fillet. 

Walt.  Scott. 

G(3CK'EES,  n.  pi.  High  laced  boots  worn  by  coun- 
trymen in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Fairholt. 

GOCK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  hunting  wood-cocks. 

0.  Kingsley. 

GOCK'ING,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hunting 
woodcocks. — Coching-spaniel,  a  dog  of  the  breed 
called  Cockbr.  Walt.  Scott. 

GOCK'LE-SHELL,  n.  The  shell  or  covering  of  a 
cockle. 

CQCK'XEY,  a.     Related  to  or  like  cockneys. 

C5CK'NEY-DOM,  n.  The  region  or  home  of  cock- 
neys. Thaclceraq. 

COCK'NEY-FY,  v.  t.  To  form  with  the  manner's  or 
character  of  a  cockney. 

CQCK'NEY-ISH,  a.     Relating  to  or  like  cockneys. 

GO'S  US-WOOD,  n.  A  "We.st-Indian  wood,  used  for 
making  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Simmonds. 

GQD'DLING,  n.     The  act  of  making  much  of. 

GO-DET'TA,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a  short  passage 
connecting  two  sections,  but  not  forming  part  of 
either.  Adam's  Mus.  Diet. 

GQD'-LIV'ER  OIL,  n.  Oil  from  the  livers  of  the 
common  codfish  or  allied  species,  useful  in  consump- 
tion, scrofula,  &c.  Dunglison. 

GO-EF-FECT',  n.     A  united  effect. 
CCEL'- A-CANTH,  a.  [Gr.  Kalkos,  hollow,  and axai/flo;, 
spine.] 
Having  hollow  spines,  as  some  Ganoid  fishes. 

Dana. 
C(EL-0-SPEEM'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  koZKos,  hollow,  and 
<rn<E?;j.a,  a  seed.] 

In  lot,  a  term  describing  certain  fruits  of  umbel- 
liferous plants,  whose  seeds  are  curved  on  the  inner 
side,  by  the  bending  inward  towards  each  other  of 
the  top  and  bottom.  Ilensloxo. 

GO-ER'CI-TIVE,  a.  Serving  to  coerce  or  restrain. 
— Coercitive  or  coercive  force  in  magnetism,  is 
the  power  or  force  which  in  iron  or  steel  pro- 
duces a  slowness  or  difficulty  in  imparting  magnet- 
ism to  it,  and  also  interposes  an  obstacle  to  tho  re- 
turn of  a  bar  to  its  natural  state  when  active  mag- 
netism has  ceased.  It  plainly  depends  on  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  steel.  Nichol. 

G5F'FEE-E00M,  n.  A  room  in  English  inns  for 
refreshments,  newspapers,  &c 

GOF'FLE,  n.    [Ax.  Kafala,  a  caravan.] 

A  gang  of  slaves  going  to  market.     Simmonds. 

C5F'FIN-BONE,  n.  The  foot-bone  of  a  horse  which 
is  enclosed  or  coffined  within  the  hoof. 

Whites  Vet.  Diet. 

GQG'-MXN,  n.    A  dealer  in  coarse  cloth. 

Wright. 

G5G'NA.TE,  n.  A  term  applied  to  things  which  are 
allied  in  origin;  as, certain  letters  are  cognates. 

COG'WARE,  n.    A  coarse  narrow  cloth  like  frieze. 

Ilalliicell. 

GO'lIORN,  n.  [From  its  invent  n;  Baron  Coehorn.] 
A  small  mortar  for  throwing  grenades. 

Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

GO-lN-Cl-DENT'AL,  a.  Having  a  coincidence; 
coincident.  Zond.  Quart. 

GO'KER-NtjT,  n.  A  mode  of  spelling  cocoa-nut  in- 
troduced by  the  London  custom-house,  in  order  to 
distinguish  more  widely  between  this  and  other  ar- 
ticles spelt  much  in  the  same  manner.    Mayheic. 

GOLD'-CHIS'EL,  n.  A  chisel  of  peculiar  strength 
and  hardness  for  cutting  cold  metal.  Weale. 

GOLD'-SREAM,  n.  A  mixture  of  spermaceti,  oil 
of  almonds  and  rose  -  water,  used  for  chapped 
hands,  &e. 

GO-LEG-A-TEE',  n.  One  who  is  legatee  with  an- 
other. 

GO-LE-OP'TE-EIST,  n.  One  versed  in  coleopterous 
insects. 

CO-LES-SEE',  n.    A  partner  in  a  lease  taken. 

GO-LES'SOE,  n.    A  partner  in  giving  a  leaso. 

GOL  LAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  comparing  or  examin- 
ing, as  manuscripts  and  books;  the  act  of  present- 
ing and  instituting,  as  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice. — 
Among  printers,  the  examining  of  the  sheets  of  a 
book  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  gathered  cor- 
rectly. Hansard's  Typog. 


GOL-LfiGT'IV"E,  a.  [add.]  A  collective  fruit,  in 
lot.,  is  one  that,  instead  of  corresponding  to  a  single 
flower,  corresponds  to  a  head  or  group  of  flowers, 
as  the  pineapple,  fig,  mulberry,  &c. ;  called  also 
multiple  fruit.  A.  Gray. 

GOL-LE'GI-ATE,  a.     [add.]     Collected;  united. 

Bacon. 

COL-LE-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  col- 
leterium  of  insects.  12.  Owen. 

GOL-LE-TE'RI-UM,  n.  An  organ  in  tho  females  of 
insects,  containing  a  whitish  gluten  for  cementing 
together  the  ejected  ova.  Dana. 

GOL'LI-GATE.     See  Conjugate. 

GOL'LI-GA-TED.     See  Conjugate. 

COL'LT-MA-TING,  a.  Pertaining  to  collimation.— 
A  committing  eye-piece  is  used  to  observe  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument  by  reflection 
from  mercury.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

GOL'LLSIYE,  a.  "With  collision;  clashing.    Ogilvie. 

COL-LO'DI-ON,  7i.  A  solution  of  gun  cotton  in 
ether.  It  is  strongly  adhesive  and  is  also  called 
liquid  cuticle.  Used  in  photography  and  by  sur- 
geons to  close  up  wounds.        Dunglison.    Hunt. 

COL-LO'DI-ON-IZE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  or  treat  with 
collodion.  H.  Hunt. 

GOL-LO'DI-ON-IZ^D,  pp.  and  a.  Treated  with 
collodion.  R.  Hunt. 

GOL-LO'DI-ON-IZ-ING,  ppr.  Preparing  with  col- 
lodion. 

GOL-LO'DI-ON-IZ-ING,  n.  Act  of  preparing  with 
collodion. 

GOL'LY,  a.  A  term  used  to  designate  a  variety  of 
dog  much  esteemed  by  Scotch  shepherds. 

C.  JCingsley. 

GtlL'O-NEL  (kur'nel),  v.  i.    To  play  the  colonel. 

Hudibras. 

GOL'O-NEL-ING  (kfir'nel-ing),  ppr.  or  a.  Roving 
about;  raking;  playing  the  part  of  a  knight-errant. 

Hudibras. 

GO-LO'NI-AL-ISM,  n.  An  expression,  custom,  &c, 
peculiar  to  a  colon)'. 

GuL'O-NIZ-EE,  ii.    One  who  founds  a  colony. 

GdL'OR-BLIND,  a.  Having  an  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  color. 

GOL'OR-BLIND'NESS,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
imperfect  sensation  or  appreciation  of  colors,  to 
which  the  name  of  Daltonism  has  been  given. 

Brewster. 

GOL'OR-MAN,  n.     A  vender  of  paints,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

COL'OR-SER'GEANT  (sar'jent),  n.  A  non-com- 
missioned military  officer  who  supports  the  ensign- 
bearer  of  a  regiment.  Simmonds. 

GOL-U-MEL'LI-FORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  little  col- 
umn or  columella.  Dana. 

GOL-UM-NAR'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  col- 
umnar. 

GOL'UMN-RULE,  n.  A  thin  piece  of  brass  used 
by  printers  to  separate  longitudinally  the  columns 
of  tvpe.  Simmonds. 

GOMB'-BROACII,  n.    The  tooth  of  a  wool  comb. 

Simmonds. 

GOMBTNG,  n.  '[add.]    Act  of  using  a  comb. 

GOMB'INGS.     See  Coamings. 

GOM-BO-LO'IO(-lo'yo),  n.  A  Mohammedan  rosary 
consisting  of  ninety-nine  beads. 

And  by  her  conibrfoio,  lies 

A  Koran  of  illvumned  dyes.  Byron. 

GrJMB'SHAPA'D  (kome'shapte),  a.  Toothed  like  a 
comb ;  pectinate.  Henslow. 

■Gn-ilE'DI-ENNE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  player  of 
comedy. 

GOME-OUT'ER,  n.  A  cant  term  in  America  for 
one  who  comes  out  or  withdraws  from  the  regular 
church  organizations,  under  the  pretense  of  their 
being  corrupt.  Hayward. 

GO-MES'TI-BLES,  n.  pi.     [Fr.]     Eatables. 

Conyleare. 

GOM'ET-SEEK'EE.  n,  A  telescope  having  a  largo 
field  of  view  and  low  magnifying  power,  used  for 
finding  comets. 

GOM-I-GAL'I-TY,  n.  That  which  is  comical  or 
ludicrous. 

GOM-MAND'ER-STIIP,  n.  The  office  of  a  com- 
mander. 

GOM-MF.M-O-RA'TOR,  n.  One  who  commemorates. 

GOM-.MIC'Ei:-A-TIVE,  a.    Noting  commiseration. 

GOM-MIS'SION  (-raish'nn),  n.  [add.]  An  order 
for  executing  some  work  of  art;  as,  a  commission 
for  a  picture  or  statue.  Art  Journal. 

GOM-MISSION,  V.  t,  [add.]  To  employ  in  tho 
execution  of  some  work  of  art. 

GOM-MIS'SU-RAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  com- 
missure or  line  of  junction  between  parts  that  are 
united.  Carpenter. 

GQAI'MON-PITCIT,  n.  A  building  term,  implying 
that  the  length  of  the  rafter  is  three-quarters  of 
the  span.  Weale. 
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GOir-iEE'ER-A-TIYE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
confederation. 

EON-FEE-EEE',  ii.     One  wdio  is  conferred  with, 

GON-FEB-YA'CEOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  con- 
fer v;c. 

GON-FEB'YOID,  a.    Like  or  related  to  tho  conferva-. 

Loudon. 

GOX-FiEM'ED-LY,  adv.     In  a  way  to  confirm. 

GON-FOEM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
formable. 

2.  In  geol.,  the  parallelism  of  two  sets  of  strata 
which  are  in  contact. 

€OJR-F0BM'A*-BLE-NESS,  ».  Tho  stato  of  being 
conformable. 

GON-FOEM'ATE,  a.     Having  the  same  form. 

GON-FU'Cl-AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrines  of  political 
morality  taught  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  jurisprudence 
and  education.  It  can  hardly  be  cailed  a  religion, 
as  it  does  not  inculcate  the  worship  of  any  god. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

GON-FU'CI-AN-IST,  n.  In  China,  a  follower  of 
Confucius  as  distinguished  from  a  Buddhist;  but 
tho  former  can  worship  any  idol  lie  chooses. 

&  Wells  William.". 

GON'K-E-NEE,  n.  | add.]  A  species  of  the  same 
genus  with  another.  Ii.  Owen.     Gregory. 

GON-U-E-NEETG,  a.     Of  the  same  genus.  R.Owen. 

GON-G-EST'ED,  pp.  or  a.  In  hot.,  crowded  or  accu- 
mulated together.  A.  Gray. 

In  me::/.,  denoting  an  unnatural  accumulation  of 
blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

EON-GLOM'EE-ATE,  a.  [add.]  In  geol.,  composed 
of  stones,  pebbles,  or  fragments  of  rocks,  cemented 
together.  Dana. 

In  hot.,  closely  crowded.  A.  Gray. 

GON-GLTj'TI-NATE,  a.  Glued  together  in  one 
mass. 

GON'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Forming  to  a  cone-like  shape. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

€0-Nl'UM,  ii.  A  shrub  (Con ium  maculatum)  called 
hemlock  or  poison  parsley.  Dunglison. 

EON-JEGT'UEE,  v.  i.    To  form  conjectures. 

GON-JH-GAI/I-TY,  n.     The  conjugal  state. 

GON'J  IT-GATE,    a.    In    chem.,   containing  two  or 
more  radicals  acting  the  part  of  a  sinsle  radical. 
J.  A.  Porter. 

GON'JU-GATE,  n.  A  subordinate  radical  associated 
with  another,  and  acting  with  it  the  part  of  a  single 
radical.  J.  A.  Porter. 

GON-JU-GA'TIOjST,  n.  [add.]  In  organic  beings,  a 
kind  of  sexual  union;  applied  to  a  blending  of  the 
contents  of  two  cells  in  some  plant-infusoria,  which 
is  of  a  sexual  character,  and  results  in  producing 
spores,  i.  e.  the  germs  of  new  individuals. 

Carpenter. 

■CONN  (kiln),  v.  t.  A  person  is  said  to  conn  a  sliip 
when  standing  on  the  lookout ;  he  gives  directions 
to  the  helmsman  how  to  steer  her  through  intricate 
passages  ;  as,  amidst  ice,  ere.  Kane. 

GON-NEGT'ING-ROD,  n.  In  meek.,  a  rod  intended 
to  transfer  motion  from  the  place  of  its  generation 
to  a  point  where  it  is  required.  It  is  attached  to 
one  point  which  moves  directly,  and  to  another 
point  it  is  intended  to  move.  Thus,  in  a  steam-en- 
gine the  connecting-rod  is  one  which  joins  the 
beam  to  the  crank  of  tho  wheel.  irichol. 

GON-NEET'OR,  n.  He  or  that  which  connects.  In 
ahem.,  a  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends  of 
glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.       Wright. 

GON'NEE,  n.  A  small  sea-fish  of  the  New  Endand 
coast,  called  also  blue-perch.  Storer. 

GON'NING  (kun'ning),  n.  The  act  of  directing  the 
helmsman  how  to  steer  a  ship  through  intricate 
passages.    Sec  Conn. 

GON-SGBIP'TION-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  a  conscrip- 
tion. 

GOX-SEN'STT-AL,  a.  Excited  or  caused  by  sensation, 
and  not  through  an  intermediate  discriminating 
will  or  feeling;  as,  the  consensual  actions  of  many 
lo\vcr_anitnals.  Carpenter. 

GON'S'JLE-TA'BLE,  n.  A  table  whoso  leaf  or  slab 
is  supported  by  consoles  or  brackets  at  the.  two 
ends.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

GON-SO-NAN'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  consonants. 

GONT-SPES'TUS,  n.  [L.]  A  view;  general  sketch 
or  outline  of  a  subject. 

GON-STAN'Tf  A.  n.  A  kind  of  wino  from  the.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Wright. 

GON-STI-TU'TION-AL,  n.  The  name  given  at 
Cambridge  University,  England,  to  a  walk  taken 
for  health  and  exercise.  The  verb  constitutional- 
ize  is  also  used.  Thackeray.    Bristcd. 

GON-STEICT'ING,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bind- 
ing hard  or  crushing;  as,  one  of  tho  constricting 
serpents,  which  are  distinct  from  the  poisonous. 

Dana. 


CON-STKiGT'I  VE,  a.  Serving  to  bind  or  constringe. 

Craig. 

GON-STEUGT'IVE-NESS,  n.  Tendency  to  form  or 
construct,  as  mechanical  contrivances,  systems  of 
thought,  &c.  'Wright. 

GON-SiJLT'A-BY,  a.  Formed  by  consultation  ;  as, 
a  consultary  response,  which  is  tiie  opinion  of  a 
court  on  a  special  cajje.  Ogilvie. 

GON-TEM-PO-BA-XET-TY,  n.  State  of  being  con- 
temporaneous; as,  "the  lines  of  contemporaneity 
in  the  oolitic  system."  J.  Philips.    Craig. 

GON-TEST'ANT,  n.  One  wdio  contests  a  claim  ;  op- 
ponent. 

CO-Y-TOE-TU'PLI-GATE,  «.  Twisted  back  on  it- 
self. A.  Gray. 

GON-TEAGT'lYE,  a.     Serving  to  contract. 

EON'TEA-EO-TA'TION,  n.  Circular  motion  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

GON'TRA-STlM'lf-LANT,  n.  An  agent  which 
counteracts  the  effect  of  a  stimulant,  a.  Counter- 
acting the  effects  of  stimulants  ;  relating  to  a  stylo 
of  medical  treatment  based  on  a  theory  of  contra- 
st; mulants._  Dunglison. 

GON-TEI-BlT'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  "a  contri- 
bution. 

GON-TE-MCX-LA/TION,  n.     [L.  con,  with,  .and  tu- 
mulus, a  tomb  ] 
The  act  of  laying  in  tho  same  grave  or  tomb. 

Craig. 

GON-VEN'TION-AL-IST,  n.  One  governed  by  con- 
ventionalism. 

GON-VEE-SA'TION-IST,  n.  One  wdio  excels  in 
conversation. 

GON-YEX'O-CON'GAYE,  a.  [add.]  In  anat,  hav- 
ing the  opposite  surfaces  convex  and  concave,  with 
the  anterior  convex,  as  in  convexo-concave  ver- 
tebra. •  /'.  Owen. 

CON-YIY'I-AL-IST,  n.  A  person  of  convivial  habits. 

GON-VIV'I-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  convivial  manner. 

GON-YO-EA'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  convo- 
cation. 

GOOL'lE  (koo'ly,)  n.   A  common  spelling  for  Cooly. 

COOMB,      In.     A  valley  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 

GOOMBE,   J   in  the  shape  of  all  amphitheater. 

Ogilvie. 

GOON,  n.    An  abbreviation  for  racoon.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

GOON'TEE,  n.    Name  of  the  arrow-root  in  Florida. 

GO-OP'EB-ANT,  a.  Operating  together;  as,  co-ope- 
rant  forces. 

GOOP'EE-ING,^;'.  and  a.  Making  or  mending  of 
casks. 

GOOP'ER-ING,  11.  Tho  making  or  mending  of 
casks,  iSsc. 

GO-OR'DI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  common  action 
or  system ;  applied  to  different  associated  parts  or 
to  objects  that  can  be  associated;  as,  the  nerves 
co-ordinate  Iks  muscular  actions.        Carpenter. 

GO-OE'Bl-iSlA-TED,  pp.  Brought  into  common  ac- 
tion. 

GO-OR'DIN-ATES,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  things 
of  the  same  rank,  neither  of  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  other. 

GO-OR'DI-NA-TING,  ppr.  Bringing  into  harmoni- 
ous action  or  similarity  of  condition. 

GO-OE-DI-NA/TION,  n.  [add.]  Tho  bringing  of 
different  parts  or  objects  into  harmonious  action  or 
similarity  of  condition.  Carpenter. 

GOP'PEE-FAC^D,  a.  Faced  or  covered  with  cop- 
per ;  as,  copper-faced  typo. 

GOP'PEB-ING.  n.  Act'  of  covering  with  copper ; 
the  copper  thus  put  on ;  as,  the  coppering  of  a 
ship's  bottom. 

GOP'PER-PLATE,  a.  Eclating  to  engraving  on 
copper,  or  printing  from  a  copper-plate. 

GuP'PEES,  \n.  pi.    Tho  cooking  apparatus 

SHIP'S  GOP'PEES,  f  of  a  ship,  being  of  cast  iron 
with  copper  boilers.  Man  yatt. 

GOPT,  n.  [Ar.]  A  namo  given  to  the  descendants 
of  an  ancient  Egyptian  race  belonging  to  the  Jaco- 
bite or  Monophysito  sect.  Encyc.  Am. 

GoP'Y-ElGIIT,  v.  t.  To  secure  hv  copyright,  as  a 
book. 

GO-P'Y-EIOIIT-ED,  pp.  or  a.  Having  the  copy- 
right secured. 

GO-QUIL'LA-NUT,  n.  Tho  fruit  of  a  Brazilian 
tree,  (Attalea  funi  era.  of  Martins)  ,■  its  shell  is 
hazel-brown  in  color,  very  Hard  and  close  in  tex- 
ture, and  is  much  used  by  turners  in  forming  orna- 
mental articles.  Appleton's  Mech..  Diet. 

GO-RAL'LUM,  n.  The  coral  or  solid  part  of  a  zoo- 
phyte, whether  composed  of  stone  or  horn — it  being 
of  the  former  in  ordinary  corals,  and  mainly  of  tho 
latter  in  the  Gorgonia  or  sea-fan  tribe.        Dana. 

GOU'AL-EOOT,  n.  A  species  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Corrallorhiza,  so  called  from  its  branched  roots 
which  resemble  coral.  A .  Gray. 


GOE'AL-Yv'GCO,  n.     A  cabinet  wood  which  when 
first  cut  is  yellow,  but  soon  changes  to  a  fine  red  or 
superb  coral ;  it  is  hard  and  receives  a  tine  polish. 
Applelon's  Mech.  Diet. 

COE'BEL,  v.  t.    To  support  on  corbels. 

2.  To  dilate  by  projecting  every  member  of  a  se- 
ries beyond  the  one  under  it.  Ogilvie. 

GOE-DIL'LE-KA,  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  of  mountain 
ridges  in  Sout  j  America  and  Mexico.       Prescotl. 

GOK'DC-EOY  EOAI),  n.  A  road-way  made  of  logs 
laid  close  together,  over  marshy  places;  so  called 
from  their  resembling  corduroy  in  their  ribbed  ap- 
pearance.    [Am.]  Baitlctt. 

GOEE,  v.  t.  To  take  out  tho  core ;  as,  to  core  an 
apnle. 

GoSE,  11.     [ad.!.]     Tho  internal  mold  which  forms  a 
hollow  in  casting,  as  in  a  tube  or  pipe. 
_  Francis. 

CO'RI-UM,  n*    [L.  corium,  leather.] 

Leather  body -armor,  formed  of  over-lapping 
leaves  or  scales,  worn  by  Roman  soldiers  and  those 
of  other  nations.  Its  use  continued  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Fosbrolce. 

GOEK-JACK'ET,  n.  A  jacket  having  thin  pieces  of 
cork  enclosed  within  canvas,  and  used  to  aid  in 
swimming. 

GOEK'-SOLE,  n.    A  shoe-sole  made  of  cork. 

Simmonds. 

EOEX'-BAD'GEE,  n.     A  dealer  in  corn.     [Enrj.] 
,     .  Clarke. 

GOBN'-DODG'ER,  n.  A  cake  made  of  Indian  corn 
baked  hard.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

GOE'NEE,  v.  t.  To  drive,  as  it  were,  into  a  corner; 
to  shut  up  beyond  the  means  of  escape;  as,  to  cor- 
ner  a  person  in  argument.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

GOE'NEULE,  n.     [Diminutive  of  L.  cornea.] 

In  zool.,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  cornea  of  a 
compound  eyejn  the  Invertebrates.     Carpenter. 

COKN'-EX-CIIANG-E',  n.  A  place  of  meeting  for 
dealers  in  corn,  where  business  is  transacted  by 
means  of  samples.  Simmonds. 

SOP/NICCD  (kor'nist),  a.     Having  a  cornice. 

SGEXTNG,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  salting  meat. 
2.  The  process  of  granulating  gunpowder. 

t_  Simmonds. 

GOEX'-LIFT,  n.  A  contrivance  for  raising  corn,  as 
to  the  higher  stories  of  a  mill.  Simmonds. 

GOEN'-MEAL,  n.    Meal  from  Indian-corn. 

GOK-NO'PE-AN,  n.  A  wind-instrument  of  the  trum- 
pet kind,  with  valves.  Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

G')EN'-PLAS'TEE,  n.     A  plaster  for  curing  corns. 

GOEN'-POP-PY.  n.  Tho  red  poppy  (papaver 
rhceas),  a  troublesome  weed  in  corn-fields. 

Loudon. 

GOEN'-EENT,  n.     Eent  paid  in  corn.         Wright. 

GOEN'-SHELL-EE,  n.  A  machine  for  shelling  In- 
dian corn.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

CoEN'-STAND.     See  Stack-Stand. 

SOE'Nl/TE,  a.    Having  horns  ;  horned. 

Eensloio. 

COE'OL-LIXE,  (T,  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cor- 
ol.  A.  Gray. 

GOE-O-MAN'EEL,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ilindostan.  Encyc.  Am. 

POB-O-MAN'DEL  Yv"OOD.  See  Calamandek- 
Woon. 

yO-RO'NA,  ??.*  [add.]  A  crown  or  circlet  suspend- 
ed from  tho  roof  or  vaulting  of  churches,  to  hold 
tapers  lighted  on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  some- 
times formed  of  double  or  triplet  circlets,  ar- 
ranged pyramidically.  Fairholt. 

GOE'0-NAGH  (kor'o-nak),  n.  [Gael.]  A  funeral 
dirge  or  lamentation  for  the  dead.        Walt.  Scott. 

GOE'O-N'A-EY,  n.  A  small  bone  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse.  White's  Vet.  Diet. 

GOEPS  (kore),  n.  [Fr.]  [add.]  Corps  d'armce,  a 
very  large  body  of  troops.  Corps  de  garde,  a  guard- 
house.    Corps  de  bullet,  a  bodv  of  ballet  (lancers. 

-GOR'P  CS  DE-  L  !-G'  TI,  ■  n.  [L.']  L  it,  the  body  of 
the  crime,  denoting  those  external  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  a  crime,  without  the 
proof  of  which  the  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. Ilence,  corpus  delicti  is  equivalent  to  the 
proofs  essential  to  establish  a  crime. 

Encyc.  Am. 

GOB-PrP-GU-LXE'I-TY,  «,  Stato  of  being  cor- 
puscular. 

GOIl-EAL',  fl.  [Sp.]  A  yard  or  enclosure,  especially 
for  cattle,  near  a  house.  Simmonds. 

GOE-EEGT'0-EY,  n.  Containing  or  making  correc- 
tion. 

GOE'EET,  d.  [Gael.]  A  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
where  came  usually  lies  ;  as,  "fleet  foot  on  the  cor- 
rei''  Walt.  Scott. 

G'^E'EEL-A-TED,  a.  Having  reciprocal  relations; 
having  parallel  or  corresponding  relations. 

Ogilvie. 
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COE-EE-LA'TION,  n.  [add.]  Corresponding  sim- 
ilarity or  parallelism  of  relation  or  law.       Dana. 

COE-EES-PONDTNG-LY,  adv.  In  a  corresponding 
manner. 

COE-EOB'O-R  A-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  strengthen ; 
corroborative  ;  as,  corroboratory  facts. 

COR'SAUE,  n.  [Fr.]  The  waist  or  bodice  of  a 
lady's  dress.  Simmonds. 

eO-RYM'BSSE,  a.  In  hot.,  consisting,  of  corymbs, 
or  resembling  them  in  form.  Henslow. 

CO-EYM'BOSE-LY,  adv.    In  corymbs. 

eOEVE.    See  Corf. 

COSil'EE,  v.  t.  To  levy  certain  exactions  or  tribute 
under  the  old  Irish  usages.  .  Macaulay. 

€OSII'ER-ER,  n.  One  who  coshers,  or  levies  exac- 
tions. Macaulay. 

COSII'EE-ING,  n.  A  kind  of  tribute  or  exaction 
formerly  levied  on  tenants  under  the  old  Irish  cus- 
toms, now  reduced  to  chief  rents.        Macaulay. 

COS'MI-CAL,  a.  [sub.]  Pertaining  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  having  special  reference  to  universal 
law  or  order,  or  to  the  one  grand  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  things.  Also,  pertaining  to  the  solar  system 
as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  earth  alone.         Dana. 

€O$-M0G'O-NAL,        I  a.  Belonging  to  cosmogony. 

€OS-MO-G5N'I€-AL,  |  B.  Powell. 

COS-MOM'E-TRY,  n.  [Gr.  kwtiuk,  the  world,  and 
^tVpoe,  measure.] 

The  art  of  measuring  in  degrees  the  world  or 
jpnere.  Dana. 

COS'MOS,  n.     [Gr.  kootxo;,  order,  harmony.] 

The  universe  or  universality  of  created  things,  so 
called  from  its  perfect  arrangement;  hence  the  sys- 
tem of  law,  harmony  and  truth  combined  within  the 
universe.  Humboldt. 

COS'TEAN,  v.  i.  [Cornish,  colhas  and  slean,  dropped 
tin.] 
To  search  after  metallic  lodes. 

Pryce's  Mineralogia  Com. 

COS'TEAN-ING,  n.  The  process  by  which  miners 
seek  to  discover  metallic  lodes  ;  it  consists  in  sink- 
ing small  pits  through  the  superficial  deposits  to  the 
solid  rock,  and  then  driving  from  one  pit  to  another 
across  the  direction  of  the  vein,  in  such  manner  as 
to  cross  all  the  veins  between  the  two  pits. 

Pri/ce.    Dei/child. 

COS-TEL'LATE,  a.    [L.  casta,  a  rib.) 

Finely  ribbed  or  cosiated.  Dana. 

COS'TER,  n.  The  ordinary  abridgment  of  coster- 
monger,  being  one  who  hawks  about  fruit,  green 
vegetables,  fish,  &c.  Mayhew. 

COS-TUM'ER,  n.  One  who  makes  costumes  for  fancy 
balls,  theaters,  <&c. 

CO-TI'DAL,  a.  Marking  or  indicating  an  equality 
in  the  tides;  as,  cotidal  lines,  which  are  lines  on  a 
map  passing  through  places  that  have  high  tide  at 
the  same  time.  jfichol. 

COT'TISE,  n.     [Fr.  cote,  side.] 

In  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the  bend,  being  one 
half  the  width  of  the  bendlet;  generally  borne  in 
couplets,  with  a  bend  or  charges  between  them. 

Brande. 

COT'TIS^D,  a*  In  heraldry,  bends,  fosses,  &c, 
when  borne  between  two  cottises,  are  said  to  bo 
cottised.  Brande. 

COT'TON  VEL'VET,  n.  Velvet  made  of  cotton  in- 
stead of  silk. 

COT'TON- WASTE,  n.    The  refuse  of  cotton  mills. 

Simmonds. 

COT'TON-WOOL',  n.  Cotton  in  its  raw  or  wooly 
state. 

€OT-Y-LED'0-NAL,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  coty- 
ledon. 

€OT-Y-LlG'EE-OUS,  a.  Having  cotyls  or  sucking 
cups.  Dana. 

COT'Y-LOID,  a.  Shaped  like  a  cup  with  a  tube  at 
the  base  ;  as,  the  cotyloid  cavity.        Dunglison. 

CO-Ti'T'TO,  n.    Tho  goddess  of  wantonness. 

Milton. 

COUCII'AN-CY,  n.    State  of  lying  down  for  repose. 

COUN'GIL-MAN,  n.  A  member  of  the  common 
council.  Wright. 

COUN'TEE,  v.  i.  To  encounter  or  repel;  a  term 
used  by  boxers;  as,  "Lis  left  hand  countered  pro- 
vokingly."  C.  Kingsley. 

COUN'TEE  AP-PEOACH',  n.  A  trench  for  pre- 
venting the  approach  of  those  who  are  attacking  a 
fortification.  Wright. 

COUNT'EE-COU-EANT',  a*  In  heraldry,  rioting 
the  act  of  running  in  opposite  directions;  as,  ani- 
mals so  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Ogilvie. 

COLTN'TER  IE-EI-TA'TION,  n.  An  irritation  ex- 
cited in  one  part  of  the  body  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving irritation  in  another  part.         Dunglison. 

COIIN-TEB-MAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  coun- 
termanded. 

CO  [TN'TEE- WEIGHT  (-wiite),  n.  See  Counter- 
Poise. 


COUN'TRI-FY  (kun'tri-fy),  v.  t.  To  make  rustic  in 
manners,  &c.  C.  Lamb. 

COUN'TY  SEAT,  n.    A  county  town.     [Am.] 

COUP'LE,  n.  [add.]  In  galvanic  electricity,  one 
of  the  pairs  of  plates  of  two  metals  which  compose 
a  battery  ;  called  a  galvanic  or  voltaic  couple. 

JsTichol. 

COUP'LER  (kup'ler,)  n.  That  which  couples.  A 
contrivance  in  an  organ,  by  which  any  two  or 
more  of  the  ranks  of  keys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  are 
connected  so  as  to  act  together  when  the  instrument 
is  played  upon.  Moore's  Encyc.  3Lus. 

COU-RANT'  (koo-riint',)  a*  [Fr.]  Running;  in 
heraldry,  noting  the  representation  of  running ;  as, 
by  a  horse,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

COU'EI-ER,  11.  [add.]  In  Europe,  one  who  acts  as 
a  traveling  guide  and  attendant.  Tliackeray. 

COURT'-FOOL,  11.  A  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly 
kept  by  kings,  nobles,  &c,  for  amusement. 

Encyc.  Am. 

COURT'-GUIOE,  n.  -  A  directory  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  a  town. 

Simmoiids. 

COUET'-PAE'TY,  11.   A  party  attached  to  the  court. 

COUS'IN-HOOD,  11.    State  or  condition  of  a  cousin. 

Bulwer. 

COVE,  n.  [add.]  A  slang  term  in  England  for  fel- 
low, as  covey  is  used  in  America.  Dickens. 

2.  In  the  Southern  States,  this  word  is  used  not 
merely  for  a  recess  in  the  sea-shore,  but  also  for  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

GOV.ED,  pp.  or  a.     Arched  over ;  as,  a  coved  ceiling. 

Weale. 

CO  W'-CATCII'EE,  n.  A  strong  iron  frame  in  front 
of  a  locomotive-engine  for  catching  or  throwing  otf 
obstructions  on  a  railway,  such  as  cows,  &c. 

COW'DIE,  it.  A  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealand, 
{Dammara  australis)  which  grows  to  a  great  size  ; 
called  also  Kaukie.     '       Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

COWL,  n.     [add.]     A  cover  for  the  top  of  chimneys, 
often  turning  with  the  wind  to  aid  the  draught. 
Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

COW'  PLANT;  n.  A  plant  of  Ceylon  {Gymnema 
lactiferum,)  affording  a  kind  of  milk.       Loudon. 

CQX'SWAIN.     See  Cockswain. 

CBA'COWES,  11.  pi.  Long-toed  boots  or  shoes,  men- 
tioned by  the  old  writers.  So  called  from  Cracow, 
Poland.  Fairholt. 

CEA'DLE,  n.  [add.]  A  rocking-trongh  used  by 
gold-diggers  to  separate  gold-dust  from  sand,  &c. 

Ilowitt. 

CEiM,  v.  t.  [add.]  A  cant  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  a  student  for  a  public  examination 
at  English  Universities  by  persons  called  crammers, 
or  cram-tutors,  who  go  over  the  studies  with  him 
and  furnish  the  necessary  answers.       Conybeare. 

CEAM,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  make  preparation  for  a  pub- 
lic examination  by  a  hasty  review  of  studies. 

CEA-MOI'fSIE,  n.  [Fr.]  Crimson  colored  cloth  ;  a. 
Crimson  colored.  J.  L.  Motley. 

CEANG.     See  Kkeng. 

CRA'NI-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  cranium;  as  cra- 
nial characters.  Carpenter. 

CRA.NK.ET>  (krankt),  a.  Formed  with  a  bend  or 
crank ;  as,  a  cranked  axle. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CRAPE'  FISn,  n.  Name  of  salted  codfish  hardened 
by  pressure.  Kane. 

CRA'PY,  a.    Resembling  crape. 

CEA-TEE'I-FORM,   n.      [L.   crater,  a  bowl.] 
In  bot„  shaped  like  a  goblet.  Henslow. 

CRA-VAT'TED,  a.    Having  on  a  cravat. 

CRA/V-EN,  a.  Cowardly  with  meanness;  as,  "a 
craven  heart."  Shakes. 

CRAZE,  n.     State  of  craziness. 

CUE  A  M'-€6L-OE£T>,  a.  Of  tho  color  of  cream; 
ivory-white;  as,  cream-colored  horses.    Ilazlitt. 

CREASE,  11.     Another  mode  of  spelling  Creese. 

eilE-AT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  created. 

€EE-BRI-€5S'TATE,  a.  [L.  creber,  closely  set, 
and  casta,  a  rib.] 

Marked  with  closely-set  ribs  or  ridges,  as  in  tho 
shell  Eusus  crebricostatus,  ifcc.  Craig. 

CRE-BRI-SUL'CATE,  n.  [L.  creber,  and  sulcus, 
a  furrow.] 

Marked  with  closely-set  transverse  furrows. 

Craig. 

CREB'RI-TtTDE,  n.     [L.]    Frequency.      Wright. 

CRE'DENCE,  n.  [add.l  In  arch.,  the  small  table 
by  the  side  of  the  altar  or  communion-table,  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  before  being 
consecrated.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

CREEP,  n.  A  heaving  up  of  the  floor  of  a  mine,  oc- 
casioned by  the  weight  of  the  strata  either  side. 
So  called  because  it  takes  place  very  gradually. 

Tomlinson. 


CREWEL- ATE,  v.  t.     [Fr.  crenclct;  to  indent.] 
To  furnish  with  openings  or  indentations  along 
the  line  of  a  parapet,  for  soldiers  to  fire  through; 
as,  to  crenelate  a  wall. 

€BEN'EL-A-TED,  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  open- 
ings or  indentations.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

€EEN-EL-A'TION,  n.  State  of  being  indented  or 
battlementcd. 

CEE-NfiLLE',  ii.  [Fr.]  An  indentation;  an  open- 
ing in  a  parapet  through  which  to  shoot. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

€EE-NELL7?I>  (kre-neld'),  a.  Indented  or  notched  ; 
as,  a  crenelled  leaf.  Hensloxo. 

CRES-CENT'IC,  a.  Crescent-shaped ;  as,  crescentic 
lobes.  B.  Owen. 

CRES'CENT-LlKE,  a.    Resembling  a  crescent. 

CRIB,  v.  i.    To  crowd  together,  as  in  a  crib.  Ogilvie. 

CRIB'BAGE-BOARD,  n.  A  board  with  hides  used 
by  cribbage-playcrs,  to  score  their  game  with  pegs. 

C.  Lamb. 

CRIB'BING,  \ii.    A  bad  trick  among  horses  of 

CRIB'-BIT'ING,  j     biting  the  crib  or  marker. 

White's  Yet.  Diet. 

GRIB'P  AT^   ) 

CElB'R&SEl  *     P*  crtt>rum,  a  sieve.] 

^Perforated  like  a  sieve.  A.  Gray. 

CRICK'ET,  v.  i.    To  play  at  cricket.       Tennyson. 

CRICICET-ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  playing  at  cricket. 

Conybeare. 

CRICOID,  a.    [Gr.  npi/cos,  a  ring,  and  ei6o's,  like.] 
Resembling  a  ring;  as,  the  cricoid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx.  Dunglison. 

CEI-ME'AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Crimea. 

C.  Kingsley. 

CEIM'I-NA-TIYE,  a.  Bringing  the  imputation  of 
crime;  as,  Sriminative  charges.  Ogilmie. 

CRING'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  cringing  manner. 

CRI'NOID,  n.    The  same  as  Crinoidean. 

CEIN'O-LINE,  n.  Lit,  hair  cloth ;  cloth  for  ladies' 
skirts  stiifened  in  various  ways. 

CEINZE,  11.  An  old  kind  of  drinking  cup.    W.  Scott. 

CRIS.     Se_e  Creese. 

CRITT-CIS-A-BLE.  a.     Capable  of  beimr  criticised. 

CRO-CHET'  (kro-shu'),  n.  [Fr.  crochet,  a  small 
hook.] 

A  kind  of  ladies'  fancy  work,  being  a  species  of 
netting  made  by  means  of  a  small  hook,  the  mate- 
rial being  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.       Simmoiids. 

CROCK'ET-ED,  a.  Ornamented  with  crockets,  or 
projecting  leaves,  bunches  of  foliage,  &c.    Brande. 

€RO€-0-DIL'I-ANS,  \n.  pi.     A  family  of  saurians, 

CROC-O-DIL'I-DiE,  J  comprising  the  largest  liv- 
ing forms  of  that  order  of  reptiles.  It  comprehends 
the  alligators,  the  crocodiles  and  the  gavials. 

Iconog.  Encyc. 

CROOD'LE,  v.  i.  To  bend  over.  Kingsley.   Wright 

CROP'PING-OUT,  ii.  In  geol.,  the  rising  of  a  seam 
or_vein  or  inclined  beds  to  the  surface.       Doyna. 

CEORE,  ?).  In  the  East  Indies,  ten  millions;  as,  a 
crpre  of  rupees,  beinc  nearly  $5,000,000.    Malcom. 

CEO'SIEE^O  (kro'zhurd),  a.  Bearing  a  crosier; 
as,  crosiered  bishops.'  Pict.  Hist  of  Eng. 

CEOSS'-AC'TION,  n.  In  law,  when  a  plaintiff  has 
brought  an  action  against  a  defendent  and  he  in  his 
turn  brinus  an  action  growing  out  of  the  same  case 
against  the  plaintiff,  the  case  is  called  a  cross- 
action.  Ogilvie. 

CEOSS'-BAR,  n.    A  transverse  bar. 

Cl'OSS'-CUT,  ii.  A  short  cut  across.  In  mining, 
a  horizontal  gallery,  not  in  the  veins  themselves, 
but  made  to  connect  levels.  Tomlinson. 

CEOSS'-FIRE,  ii.  In  mil.  affairs,  a  term  used  when 
the  lines  of  fire  from  two  or  more  parts  of  a  work 
cross  each  other.  Ogilvie. 

CEOSS'-IIEAD,  n.  Abeam  or  rod  across  the  head 
or  top-part  of  any  thing,  as  the  solid  piece  of  iron 
on  the  head  of  a  piston-rod.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CEOSS'-TAIL,  11.     A  strong  iron  bar  connecting  the 
side-lever  of  a  marine-engine  with  the  piston-rod. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet 

CROSS'-TIE,  11.  A  cross  sleeper  connecting  the  rails 
ofa  railroad.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

CEOW'-MILL,  n.    A  machine  for  catchins  crows. 

"  Booth. 

CEOWN,  n.  [add.]  Crown  of  an  anchor,  that  part 
where  the  arms  are  joined  to  the  shank. 

BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 

CEOWN'-COUET,  n.  A  court  in  England  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases.  Craig. 

CEOWN'ER,  ii.  An  abridgment  of  coroner  ;  as,  the 
crowner's  'quest.  Shakes. 

CROWN  JEWELS,  n.  pi.    The  royal  jewels. 

Ihackerai/. 

CEOWN'-LAW,  n.  In  Eng.,  that  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  which  applies  to  criminal  matters. 

Wright. 

CEOWN'-LAW'YEE,  n.  One  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  ;  one  who  pleads  in  criminal  cases. 

CROWN'-SIDE,  n.  That  department  of  an  assize 
court  where  criminal  trials  arc  held.  Craig. 


A,   E,   &c,   long.— X,   E,.  &c„   short.—  C.4.EE,   FAE,  LAST,   FALL.   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,   BlED;    MOVE, 
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CUR 

■eEOWQUILL,  n.    The  quill  of  a  crow,  which,  being 

small,  is  often  used  in  delicate  penmanship. 
€BO*W'8'-NEST,  n.     A  look-out  on  the  top-gallant 

mast-head  in  whale-ships,  &c.  Kane. 

■GRfJ'CI-FER,  n.     One  of  the  cruciform  plants. 
6RU'£T-STAND,  to.     A  frame  for  holding  cruets. 

Art  Jour. 
CRUNCH,  v.  i.    To  grind  or  press  forcibly  through 
obstructions;  as,  the  ship  crunched  through  the  ice. 

Kane. 
CRU-SAD'ING,  a.    Connected  with  the  crusades. 
€RYP-TO-BE.\NCH'I-ATE,  a.     [Gr.  KpiwTos,  hid- 
den, and  ftpayxLa,  gills.] 

Having  concealed  gills;  destitute  of  distinct  gills. 

Dana. 
€R?P'TO-GAM,  n.    A  plant  belonging  to  the  class 

Grypiogiwiia.  Hensloic. 

€RYS'TAL-LlNE,  to.    A  crystalline  rock ;  as  granite, 

,tc.  Buskin. 

€RYS-TAL-LO-GEN'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals;  crystal  producing ;  as,  erystal- 
logenie  attraction.  Dana. 

€RYS-TAL-LOG'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  KpvoraMos,  crystal, 
and  yeiWco,  to  produce.] 

The  science  which  pertains  to  the  production  of 
crystals.  Dana. 

€RYS'TAL-LOID,  a.    Crystal-like     transparent  like 

crystal.  Dana. 

€RYS-TAL-(lL'0-GY,  n.   The  science  of  the  crystal- 
line structure-  of  inorganic  bodies.  Dana. 
CTK'NOID.     Same  as  Ctenoidan. 
CUB'BY,                 )  n.    A  sung,  confined  place. 
CUB'BY-IIOLE,   f                   Halliwell.    Bartlett. 
CUB/7D  (kfibd),  pp.     Raised  to  the  cube  or  third 

jiower. 
-eTJUK'OLD-IZE,  v.  t.     To  make   cuckolds. 

Ogilvie. 
-CUD'DLE,  li.    A  close  embrace.  Clarice. 

BULLS,  n.  pi.     Refuse  timber  in  Canada,  from  which 

the  best  part  has  been  culled  out.         Simmonds. 
€UL'MI-NANT,  a.    Being  vertical ;  predominating. 

Ogilvie. 
CUL'TI-VATE,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  attend  to,  with  a 
view  to  rendering   advantageous;   as,  to   cultivate 
the  favor  of  the  great. 
eUL'TBI-FORM,  a.     [L.  caltratus,  made  sharp  or 
keen.] 
Shaped  like  a  pruning  knife;  keen  edged. 

Craig. 
CUL'TUS,  n.     [L.]     Mode  of  religious  worship. 

Neander. 
BUM'S  HAW,    n.     [Chinese,     kom-tsie.]     A  present 
or  bonus;  formerly  paid  on  ships  which  entered  the 
port  of  Canton.     '  S.  Wells  Williams. 

CUM'SIIAW,  v.  t.    To  give  or  make  a  present. 
€U-NAB'U-LA,   n.  pi.    [L.]     Lit,  a  cradle  ;  hence, 

the;  earliest  abode  or  source.  Andrews. 

BU-NE-AT'IC,  a.     Cuneiform. 

6U-NETTE',  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort.,  a  deep  trench  sunk 
along  the  middle  of  a  dry  moat,  to  drain  off  the 
water  from  the  place.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

CtlN'NER.     See  Conner. 
CUP'FUL,  a.     As  much  as  a  cup  will  hold. 
Ctf'PROID,  n.     In  crystallography,  a  solid  related 
to  a  tetrahedron,   and  contained  under   12   equal 
triangles.  Dana. 

CU'PU-LATE,  a.    Bearing  cupules  ;  cupnliferous. 

A.  Gray. 
BU'PtlLE,  n.  [add.]  A  fleshy  concave  disk  or  little 
cup,  used  by  the  cuttle  fish  and  some  other  animals 
for  clinging  or  grasping;  it  is  applied  flat  to  a  surface 
and  adheres  from  atmospheric  pressure ;  an  acetabu- 
lum. Dana. 
CTJ-PU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.     Furnished  with  a  cnpule. 

Dana. 
BU-RA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  curable. 
€U-EAS'SOW,  n*  A  gallinaceous  bird  of  a  deep 
black  color,  of  the  size  of  a  hen-turkey.  It  has  a 
round  hard  yellow  knob  on  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  bill  between  the  nostrils,  and  a  crest  of  long 
black  feathers  on  the  head.  The  crested  curassow 
is  the  Cram  alector  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  Ogilvie. 

€UR-€U-LI-5N'I-D0US,  a.    Pertaining  or  related 

to  the  curculionidae,  or  weevil  tribe. 
CUBD'I-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  curdy. 
CURIVLESS,  a.    Destitute  of  curd. 
-eir-RE'  (ku-riiO,  »•     [Fr.]     A  curate ;  a  parson. 
■eU-RKTTE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  small  scoop  for  removing 
opaque  matter  from  tho  eye  after  extracting  a  cata- 
ract. Hooper. 
€UE-MUR'EING,  a.    Grumbling  or  rumbling. 

Walt.  Scott. 
BUR'RY  POWDER,    n.      A   condiment    used    for 
making  curry,  formed  of  various   strong  spices,  as 
cayenno  pepper,  turmeric,  ginger,  fee. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 


CYL 


■CUR-SO'RI-AL,  a.     [L.  cursus.  a  running.] 

Adapted  for  running  or  walking  and  not  for  pre- 
hension; as,  the  limbs  of  the  horse  are  cursorial. 

Dana. 
€UR'TAL-AX,  )  n.    The  name  given  at  one  time  to 
■CUR'TLE-AX,  f     a  form  of  sword  now  called  cut- 
lass.   The  original  name  coutel-hache  has  been  pro- 
gressively altered  into  coutel-axe,  curtle-axe,  cou- 
telace,  and  cutlass.  Meyrick. 

■GUR-TEIIS',    \n     The  pointless  sword,  carried  be- 
€!UR-TA/NA,  )      fore  English  monarehs  at  their  cor- 
onation,   and    emblematically    considered    as    the 
sword  of  mercy.     It  is  also  called  the  sword  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  Brandt.     Craig. 
BUR'VA-TIYE,   a.    [L.   curvus.]     In  dot.,  having 

the  leaves  only  a  little  curved.  Henslow. 

CURV'ED-NESK,  n.    The  state  of  being  curved. 
€UE-VI-€A.U'DATE,  a.    [L.  cxirvus,  bent,  and  cau- 
dus,  tail.]" 
Curve-tailed.  Ogilvie. 

€UE-VI-€5S'TATE,  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  costa, 
rib.] 

Marked  with  small  bent  ribs. 
BUR-YI-DEN'TATE,  a.     [L.    curvus,   bent,   and 
dens,  tooth.] 
Having  curved  teeth. 
CUR-YI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.     [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  foli- 
um, a  leaf.] 
Having  leaves  bent  back. 
BUE'YI-NERV.E'D,  a.  [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  nervus, 
a  nerve.] 

Having  the  veins  or  nervures  curved.  Curvi- 
nervateand  Curve-veined  are  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Henslow. 

BUR-YI-ROSTRAL,  a.    [L.  curvus,  bent,  and  ros- 
trum-, a  beak.] 
Having  a  crooked  beak,  as  the  bird  called  cross-bill. 
BUSII'lON,  n.     [add.]    A  name  given  to  the  rubber 
of  an  electrical  machine.  N~ichol. 

2.  The  padded  side  of  a  billiard-table. 

Bohn's  Book  of  Games. 
BITSH'ION-BAP'I-TAL,  to.*    In  arch.,  a  capital  so 
sculptured  as  to  appear  like  a  cushion  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  its  entablature.  Weale. 

BUSP,  \n.     In  math.,  the  point  formed  by 

BUSP-POINT,  j"     two  curves  in  meeting. 

Davies'  Math.  Diet. 
BUS-TO'DI-ER,  n.     A  keeper  ;  a  guardian. 
BUTCH,  n.    Abbreviation  of  catechu,  a  dye-stuff. 

Dunglison. 
BUTCH'E-RY,  n.     A  Hindoo  hall  of  justice,  &c. 

Malcom. 
BUT'-OFF,  n.  That  which  cuts  off  or  shortens,  as  a 
shorter  passage  or  road.  In  a  steam-engine,  a 
contrivance  for  cutting  off  the  passage  of  steam 
from  the  steam-chest  into  the  cylinder  when  the 
piston  has  moved  through  part  of  a  stroke,  for  thesake 
of  economy  of  steam  and  fuel. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
BUT'TLE-BONE.  n.    The  dorsal  plate  or  bone  of 
the  cuttle-fish  (Sepia  officinalis),  used  for  various 
purposes.  Simmonds. 

CUTTY,  a.    A  Scotch  word  for   short ;  as,   cutty- 

pipc.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

BU-YETTE',  «.     [Fr.]     A  large  pot  or  crucible  of 
clay  in  which  the  materials  of  plate-glass  are  melt- 
ed. Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 
CY-XN'O-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  Kvavos,  blue,  and  rao-os,  dis- 
ease.] 

The  blue  jaundice  of  the  ancients,  producing  an 
unnatural  blue  color  of  the  skin,  and  arising  usually 
from  a  mal-formation  of  the  heart,  causing  an  im- 
perfect arterialization  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 
CY-lN'O-TYPE,  to.  [Cyan id,  and  Gr.  tu'ttos,  type.] 
A  photographic  picture  obtained  by  tho  use  of  a 
cyanid.  B.  Hunt. 

CY'CLE,  n.  [add.]  In  hot.,  one  entire  round  in  a 
spire  or  circle ;  as,  a  cycle  or  set  of  leaves. 

A.  Gray. 
CYCLIC- AL,  a.     [add.]     In  bot.,  rolled  up   into  a 

complcto  circle.  Henslow. 

CY'CLOID.     Same  as  Ctcloidian. 
CY-CLOIDT-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  cycloidians. 

Wright. 
CY'CLONE,  n.     [Gr.  ku'kAo?,  a  circle.] 

A  rotary  storm  or  whirlwind  of  extended  circuit. 

Iledfield. 
CY-CLON'IB,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  cvclone. 

Iledfield. 
CY-€LO-PED'IC,  a.    Belonging  to  the  circle  of  tho 

sciences,  or  to  a  cyclopedia. 
CY-CLO'SIS,  to.     [Gr.  kukAuxti?,  circulation.] 

A  circulatory  movement  of  tho  fluids  in  the  cells 
of  plants,  as  in  the  Chara.  A.  Gray. 

CYL'IN-DER,  n.  [add.]  Cylinder  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, a  large  cylindrical  tube  of  metal  in  which  the 
piston  moves  by  tho  alternate  admission  and  emis- 
sion of  steam.  Apjficton's  Mech.  Diet. 


DAE 

CY-LIN'DRO-60-NOID'AL,    a.      Noting    a   form 
combining  a  cylinder  and  conoid,  like  the  Minio 
ball. 
CY-MIF'EE-OUS,  a.    Producing  cymes. 
CY'PRESS,  a.    Belonging  to  or  made  of  cypress. 
CY'PRESS  VINE,  n.    A   climbing  plant   with  red 

flowers,  the  Quamoelit  vulgaris.  A.  Gray. 

CYS-TID'E-AN,   n.      [Gr.   kwtis,   a  call,  and  e!6os, 
form.] 

A  fossil   related  to   an  encrinite.    Bee  Eciiino- 
riEr.M.  Dana. 

CY'TO-BLAST,  n.  [Gr.  kuotis,  a  cell,  and  pAao-Tai/u), 
to  sprout.] 

The  germinal  or  active  spot  of  a  cellule  through 
or  in  which  its  development  proceeds. 

R.  Owen. 
CY-TO-GEN'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  cttot,  a  cell,  and  yevva.<a, 
to  produce.] 
Cell-development,  which  see.  Carpenter. 


D. 


DA'CI-AN,  to.  An  inhabitant  of  the  ancient  Dacin, 
which  embraced  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  other 
adjoining  regions.  Wright. 

DA'CI-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  Dacia  or  the  Dacians. 

Byron. 

DA-COIT',  n.  A  term  applied  in  India  to  robbers 
who  operate  in  gangs,  not  separately  ;  hence  the 
expression,  a  dacoit  robbery.  Malcom. 

DA-€OIT'Y,  n.  The  practice  of  gang  robbery  in 
India. 

DA€-TYL-5P'TER-TJS,  n*  [Gr.  6<i*™Aos,  a  finger, 
and  TTrepov,  a  wing.] 

The  scientific  name  given  byLacepede  to  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthopterygians.  It  con- 
tains but  two  species  ;  the  flying  gurnard  or  flying 
fish,  and  the  D.  orienlalis  of  Cuvier.         Cwvier. 

DACiGES  (dSgz),  n.  pi*  [From  dag,  to  cut  into  slips.] 
The  ornamental  cutting  of  the  edges  of  garments 
introduced  about  A.  ».  1346,  according  to  the  Chro- 
nicles of  St.  Albans.  Halliwell. 

DA'GON,  «-.*     [Heb.  dag,  a  fish.] 

A  divinity  among  the  ancient  Phenicians. 

Kitto. 

DA-GUfiRRE'O-TYPE  (da-ger'ro-type),  v.  t.  To 
make  a  photographic  picture;  hence,  Jig.,  to  im- 
press with  great  distinctness;  to  imitate  exactly. 

Clarke. 

DA-GUERRE'O-TYP.E'D  (-tipt),  pp.  or  a.  Pictured 
by  the  process  of  photography  ;  distinctly  impressed. 

DA-GUEERE'O-TY-PIST,  n.  One  who  takes  da- 
guerreotypes. B.  Hunt. 

DXHL'GREEN  GXJN,  n.  [From  its  inventor,  an 
officer  in  the  TT.  S.  Navy.]  A  gun  resembling  the 
Paixhan,  but  differently  shaped  and  more  secure 
against  explosion.  It  is  said  to  send  solid  shot  of 
1T4  pounds  weight  three  miles.  F.  Gregory. 

DAI'RY-FARM,  n.  A  farm  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  to  supplying  milk 
to  a  town.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

DAK.    Sec  Dawk. 

DALES'MAN,  n.  One  living  in  a  dale,  a  term  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallies  in 
the  north  of  England,  Norway,  ie.  Howitt. 

DAL-M.\T'IC,  n*  A  long  white  gown  with  sleeves, 
worn  over  the  alb  and  stole,  by  deacons  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  imitated  from  a  dress 
originally  worn  in  Dalmatia.  A  similar  robe  was 
worn  by"  kings  in  the  middle  ages  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. Fosbroke. 

DAL'TON-ISM,  n.  A  name  among  scientific  men 
for  color-blindness,  or  an  imperfect  sensation  or  ap- 
preciation of  colors;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
great  chemist  Dalton,  who  had  this  infirmity  in 
excess.  Kiehol. 

DAM'ASK,  v.  t,  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  the  act 
by  which  the  Great  Seal  of  England  is  defaced  and 
set  aside  when  a  new  one  is  substituted.  It  consists 
in  striking  the  old  seal  with  a  small  hammer. 

DAM'ASK,  a.  Of  or  concerning  the  rose  called  dam- 
ask, or  its  color. 

DAN'DER,  n.    Anger.     [Vulgar  in  Fng.  and  Am.] 
Halliwell.     Barllcit. 

DAN'DI-FY,  ■».  t.     To  mako  or  form  like  a  dandy. 

Thackeray. 

DAN'DY-ROLL'ER,   n.    A  roller  sieve   used  in  a 
paper-making  machine  to  press  out  water  from  the 
puln.  and  set  the  paper.     Apptefon's  Mech.  Did. 
DXN'"GLE  (dang'gl),  r.  t.    To  swing  looselv. 

Wright. 
DAN'SEtTSE,n.    [Fr.]    A  female  public  dancer. 
DARK'Y,  to,    A  cant  term  for  negro.     Mm.] 

Bartlett. 


DOYE,   \VOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  VI"CI0U3.— C  as  K;  G  as  J;  S  as  Z;  Oil  as  SH;  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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DEC 


DEN 


DET 


DA-SYM'E-TEE,  re.     [Gr.  Sao-u's,  dense,  and  p-irpov, 
measure.] 
An  instrument  for  testing  the  density  of  peases. 

Nichol. 
DATE'-PLUM,  n.  The  fruit  of  the  Diospyros  Lotus, 

a  congener  of  the  persimmon.  Loudon. 

DAUB,  re,     A  viscous  sticky  application;  a  coarse 

painting. 
DAUNT'EE,  11.    One  who  daunts. 
DA-VID'PS,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  David;  as,  the 

Dacidis  psalms. 
DA'VY-JONES,  «.     A  sailor's  term  for  the  devil. 
Davy  Jane's'  Locker  is  a  sea-name  for  the  ocean. 
Wash.  Irving. 
D.I'YY-LAMP,  n.*    A  lantern  in  which  the  light  is 
enclosed  within  fine  wire  gauze,  for  use  in  coal- 
mines where  the  gases  are  often  explosive.    It  was 
invented  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Nichol. 

DAWK,  n.  [add.]  In  liindostan,  to  travel  by  dawk, 
is  to  journey  in  palanquins  carried  by  relays  of  men 
taken  at  fixed  stations,  or  more  recently  by  govern- 
ment post-wagons.  A  dawk  bungalow  is  a  house 
for  rest  at  the  end  of  a  stage  for  those  who  travel 
dawk.  Malcom.    Bayard  Taylor. 

DAY'-MARE,  re.  A  kind  of  incubus  which  occurs 
during  wakefulness,  attended  by  the  peculiar  pres- 
sure on  the  chest  which  characterizes  night-mare. 

Dunglison. 
DAY'-RT?LE,  re.    In  English  law,  an  order  of  court 
(now  abolished)  allowing  a  prisoner,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  go  beyond  the  prison  limits  for  a 
single  day.  Wright. 

DAY'-SIGHT,  n.  A  disease  {Tlsmeralopia)  in  which 
the  eyes  can  see  clearly  by  day-light,  but  are  in- 
capable of  vision  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

Dunglison. 
DEAD.  a.  [add.]    Dead  ahead,  directly  ahead. 
DEAD'  GROUND,  re.     In  mining,  that  portion  of  a 

vein  in  which  there  is  no  ore.  Tomlinson. 

DEAD'IIEAD,  11.    One  who  receives  free  tickets  for 

theaters,  public  conveyances,  &c.     [4m.] 
DEaD'-HEAT,  re.    A  heat  or  course  between  two  or 
more   race-horses,  in  which  all  come  out  exactly 
equal,  so  that  no  one  beats.  Sporting  Diet. 

DEAD'ISII,  a.    Somewhat  dull  or  wanting  in  liveli- 
ness. 
DEAD'-LET'TER,  re.     [add.]     Dead-letter  office,   a 
department  of  the   Post-office   where   dead-letters 
are  examined  and  disposed  of. 
DEAD'  LOCK,  re.    A  lock  without  a  spring  catch. 
BeiVs  Tech.  Diet. 
2.    An   interlocking  or  counteraction  of  things, 
■which  produces  an  entire  stoppage.     Thackeray. 
DEAD'-SET,  re.    The  fixed  position  of  a  pointer-dog 
in  indicating  game;  hence,  a  determined  and  pro- 
longed attempt.  Clarke. 
DEAD'-WAI-Ij'  re.    A  blank  wall  unbroken  by  win- 
dows or  other  openings. 
DEAF'-MUTE,  re.     One  both  deaf  and  dumb. 
DEALS,  n.  pi.    The  name  in  England  of  a  thin  sort 
of  fir  plank.   Whole  deal,  is  that  which  is  1 J  inches 
thick,  and  slit  deal  is  half  that  thickness.    Gwilt. 
DEATHS-BELL,  re.     The  bell  that  announces  death. 
DE.VTrl'-DlJlP,  re.     A  cold  sweat  at  the  coming  on 

of  death.  Mrs.  Remans. 

DEATM'-WAR'RANT,  n.  An  order  from  the  proper 

authority  for  the  execution  of  a  criminal. 
DE-DO  U-Crm  (da-boo-sha'),  re.  [Fr.]     Lit.,  a  place 

for  exit;  hence  a  market  for  goods.     Bescherelle. 
DE-B'C-TAyTE'  (da-bu-t:inf).  n.     [Fr.]     A  female 
making  her  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

Bescherelle. 
DE-€AL-CI-FI-€A'TION,  n.    The  removal  of 'cal- 
careous matter. 
DE-SAD'CI-FI-CD,   pp.      Deprived    of   calcareous 

matter. 
DE-eAL'CI-FY',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter;   thus,   to   decalcify  bones  is  to  remove   the 
stony  part  and  leave  only  the  gelatin. 
DE-OAP'O-DAL,  a.     Belonging  to  the  decapods. 

Craig. 
DE-CEN'TRAL-IZE,  v.  t,    To  prevent  from  central- 
izing; to  withdraw  from  the  center. 
DE-OEN'TBAL-IZ-ING,  n.     The  act  of  opposing 

centralization.  Ogilvie. 

DE-CI'PUER-MENT,  n.    The  act  of  deciphering. 
DECK,  a.    Pertaining  or  confined  to  the  deck  of  a 

vessel ;  as,  a  deck  load,  a  deck  passenger,  &e. 
DSK'EE   (dek-kl),  n.     A  thin  frame   of  wood  in  a 
paper-making   machine,  set   on  the  edge    of   the 
mold  along  which  the  pulp  passes,  and  serving  to 
regulate  the  width  of  the  sheet. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
DE-G?)L'LA-TED,  pp.  [add.]     In  c.onchol.,  a  term 
applied  to  univalve  shells  having  the  apex  worn  off 
in  process  of  growth.  Dana. 


DE-€OM-POSE',  v.  i.    To  undergo  decomposition; 

as,  bones  decompose  slowly. 
DE-eOY'-BiltD,   11.    A  bird  used  to   draw   others 
into  a  net,  &c. ;  hence,  a  person  employed  to  allure 
othersrnto  a  snare.  Clarke. 

DE-eitE'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  decreed. 
DE-^REE',   v.    i.     To   decide  authoritatively;     as, 

"  our  council  did  decree."  Shak. 

DE-dRES-CEN'DO,  [It.]    In  music,  denotes  with  a 

decreasing  volume  of  sound.  Wright. 

DE-DU'CI-BLE-NESS,  re.    Quality  of  being  dedu- 

ci'ole. 
DEED'-BOX,  n.    A  box  to  contain  or  carry  deeds. 

Marry  att. 
DEED'FTJL,  a.    Abounding  in  action  or  deeds. 

Tennyson. 
DEEP,    ad.      To  a  great  depth  ;    as,   deep  seated ; 

deep  rooted. 
DEER'IIOUND,  re.     A  hound  for  hunting  deer. 

Booth. 
DEEV,  n.     An  evil  spirit.  Wright. 

DEF'E-€ATE,  a.     Purified   from  lees   or  foulness; 

refined.  _  Wright. 

DBF'E-6A-T0R,  re.  That  which  cleanses,  or  purifies. 
DE-FENSE'LESS-LY,    adv.      In   an    unprotected 

manner. 
DE-FEN'SO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  defend ;  defensive  ; 

as  defensory  preparations. 
DE-FEUD'AL-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  feudal 

character  or  form. 
DE-FI'ANT,  a.    Manifesting  defiance;    as,   "in   at- 
titude stern  and  defiant."  Longfellmo. 
DE-FI'BRI-NATE,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  fibrine.  Dana. 
DE-FI-BRI-N  A'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  de- 
priving of  fibrine.  Dana. 
DEF-I-NI"TION-AL.    a.    Employed    in   defining; 

abounding  m  definitions. 
DE-FO'LI-A-TED,  a.    Deprived  of  leaves. 
DE-GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  degenerate. 
DE-GLU'TI-TO-EY,  a.    Serving  for  deglutition. 
DEG-EA-D  A'TION,  re.     [add.]     The  exhibition  of  a 
type  by  degraded  forms,  species,  or  groups ;  as,  the 
degradation  of  the  species  man  is  observed   in 
some  of  its  varieties.  Dana. 

DE-GRADE',  v.  i.  To  present  degraded  forms;  to. 
exhibit  a  degradation  of  a  type  or  structure  ;  as,  a 
family  of  plants  or  animals  degrades  through  this  or 
that  genus  or. group  of  genera.  Dana. 

DE-GRAD'ED,  a.  [add.]  Presenting  the  typical 
characters  in  a  partially  developed  or  imperfect 
condition  ;  as,  some  families  of  plants  arc  degraded 
dicotyledons.  Dana. 

DE-Il5R'TA-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  dissuade. 
DEI-NOR'NIS.    See  Dikornis. 
DE-LrB'ER-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  deliberates.. 
DEL-T-QUES'CENT,   a.     [add.]      In    hot,   noting  a 
way  of  branching  in  which  the  stem  is  lost  in  the 
branches.  A.  Gray. 

DEL-I-TES'OENT,  a.    Lying  hid ;  concealed. 

Wright. 
DE-LI V'EE-ANCE,  re.     [add.]     A  judgment  or  de- 
cision publicly  delivered  or  put  forth.     [Scottish.'] 
DEL-TA-FI-€  A'TION,  n.     [Gr.  the  letter  A.]     The 

formation  of  deltas  at  the  month  of  rivers. 
DEM-A-GOG'ie,         }  a.    Relating  to  or  like  a  dem- 
DEM-A-GOG-'K-AL,  j"     agogue;  factious. 
DE-MIS'SION-A-RY,  a.    Tending  to  lower  or  de- 
grade ;  pertaining  to  transfer  or  conveyance. 
DEM'I-StTlT,  re.     A  half  suit,  as  of  armor. 

Art  Jour. 
DE-MIT,  v.  t.     [add.]    This  term  is  applied  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  act  of  relinquishing  or 
laying  aside  the  ministerial  office ;  as,  to  demit  the 
ministry.  B.  N.  Martin. 

DE-MO€'RA-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  render  democratic. 
DEM-OI-5ELLE'  (dem-wa-zel'),  re.     [Fr.]     A  young 

lady ;  a  lady's  maid. 
DE'MON-IST,  ii.     A  worshiper  of  demons. 
DE-MON-STRA-BIL'I-TY,  re.     Quality  of  being  de- 
monstrable. 
DEM-ON-STRA'TION,  n.     [add.]     An  expression  of 

feeling  by  outward  signs.  Tlowiit. 

DE-M'"5N'STRA-TIVE",  a.     [add.]    Expressing  feel- 
ing by  outward  signs.  Prescott. 
DE-MOR-AL-I-Z.VTION,   n.      [add.]     The  act    of 
weakening  or  corrupting  the  discipline,  courage,  &c, 
of  an  army,  navy,  &c. 
DE-MOE'AL-TZE.  v.  t.    To  injure  or  corrupt  as  to 
discipline,  courage,  &c. ;  as,  to  demoralize  mi  army 
or  nary. 
DEN,  n.     [add.]     Good  den  in  Shakespeare  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  good  even. 
DE-NAT'U-RAL-TZE,  v.  1.  [add.]  A  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  practice  of  early  Spanish  nobles,  of  publicly 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  his  enemy ;  they 
thus  denaturalized  themselves.              Prescott. 


DEN'IM,  n.  A  coarse  cotton  drilling  used  for  over- 
alls, &c. 
DEN-DBOL'O-GTST,  n.  One  versed  in  dendrology. 
DEN'NET,  re.  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  carriage 
like  a  gig,  hung  by  a  combination  of  three  springs, 
two  of  which  are  placed  across  the  axle  at  right  an- 
gles with  it.  and  the  third  is  suspended  from  them 
behind  by  shackles.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

DE-NOMT-NATE,  a.  That  which  may  be  named  or 
specified ;  specified  in  the  concrete  as  opposed  to 
{distract;  thus,  7  feet  is  a  denominate  quantity, 
while  7  isamero  abstract  quantity  or  number. 

Dailies'1  Math.  Diet. 
DE-NOM-I-NA'TION-AL-ISM,   re.     Attachment  to 
a  particular  religious  sect  or  denomination. 

T.  II.  Skinner. 
DEN'TA-EY,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  bearing  teeth  ;  as, 

the  deniary  plate  in  fishes.  Dana. 

DENTATE-LY,  ado.     In  a  dentate  or  toothed  man- 
ner; as,  dentately  ciliated,  &c.  Craig. 
DEN-TA/TION,  re.     The  form  or  formation  of  teeth. 
DEN'TI-LA-TED,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  teeth. 

Imp.  Add, 
DEN'TI-NAL,   a.     Belonging  to   the  dentine ;    as, 

'dentinal  tubes.  E.  Owen. 

DENTINE,  n.  [L.  dentinum.']  The  bony  or  ivory- 
like part  of  the  teeth  directly  beneath  the  enamel. 

R.  Owen. 
DSN'TOID,  a.    [L.  dens,  a  tooth,  and  e'iSos,  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  tooth.  Craig. 

DE-O'DOE-I-ZA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  depriving  of 
odor,   especially  of   bad  smell  resulting  from  im- 
purities. 'Gregory. 
DE-O'DOR-IZE,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  odor,  especially 

of  bad  smell  resulting  from  impurities.  Gregory. 
DE-O'D0E-IZi?D,  pp.  or  a.    Deprived  of  odor. 
DE-O'DOR-IZ-ER,  n.    He   who  or  that  which"  de- 
prives of  odor. 
DE-O'DOR-IZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Depriving  of  odor 

or  bad  smell. 
DE-PAU'PER-ATE,  a.     [L.  depaupero,  to  impov- 
erish'.] 

In  hot.,  falling  short  of  the  natural  size,  from 
being  impoverished  or  starved.  A.  Gray. 

DE-PAU'PER-TZE,  v.  t.     To  free  from  paupers ;  to 

rescue  from  poverty.  Edin,  Rev. 

DE-PLOY',  Ire.    The  act  of  spreading  out  a 

DE-PLOY'MENT,  j      compact  body  of  troops'into  an 

extended  front.  Imp.  Add. 

DE-PRE'CI-A-TOR  (de-pre'she-a-tor),  re.     One  who 

depreciates. 
DE-PEE'CIA-TO-EY,  a.    Tending  to  depreciate. 
DE  PRO-FUN' DIS.    [L]     Out  of  the  depths. 
DEP'LT-RA-TOR,  n.    He  who  or  that  which  cleanses. 
DfiR'BY  {pro.  dar'hy  in  Eng.]    Name  of  a  celebrated 
horse-race  which  is  held  annually  at  Epsom,  near 
London.  Thackeray. 

DER-I-YA'TION-AL,  a.     Relating  to  derivation. 
DERM-AP'TER-AN$,  n. pi*     [Gr.  Sip/xa,  skin,  and 
7TTgpd:',  a  wing.] 

An  order  of  insects  restricted  by  Kirby  to  the  ear- 
wigs, comprising  those  genera  which  have  their  an- 
terior pair  of  wings  coriaceous,  not  employed  in 
Sight.  Imp.  Add. 

DEEM'IG,  a.    Relating  to  the  skin.     Dermic  reme- 
dies, such  as  act  through  the  skin.        Dunglison. 
DEE'MO-HCE'MAL,  a.    A  term  applied  in  the  anat- 
omy of  fishes  to  the  spines  or  rays  of  the  anal  fin 
and  the  inferior  of  those  of  the  caudal  fin. 

_  P.  Owen. 

DEE'MO-NEIT'EAL,  a.  A  term  applied  in  the  anat- 
omy of  fishes  to  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  the 
inferior  of  those  of  the  caudal  fin.  P.  Owen. 

DE-SIGN'  v.  i.    To  intend ;    as,  ho  designs  to  study 

law.  Ogilvie. 

DE-SIL'YER,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  silver ;  as,  to  desil- 

ver  lead.  Karston. 

DE-3IL'VEE-ING,  re.     Act  of  depriving  of  silver. 
DES-MIDT-AN,  re.     [Gr.  «eo\u6c,  a  chain,  and  ef5o9.] 
A  microscopic  plant  of  the  family  of  Desmidiew, 
a  group  in  which  the  species  have  a  greenish  color, 
and  the  cells  generally  appear  as  if  they  consisted  of 
two  coalescing  halves.  Dana. 

DES-Mi")G'R.V-PIIY,  )  re.     [Gr.    Servos,  a  ligament, 
DES-JIOL'O-GY,         j      and  ypatpio,  or  Aepoj,  to  de- 
scribe.] 

A  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body. 

Dunglison. 
DE-SPITE',  prep.     In  spito  of;    notwithstanding; 

as,  despite  Ids  prejudices. 
DE-STRU€'TIVE,  re.     One  who  destroys ;  a  radical 

reformer.  Ogilvie. 

DE-Sfri/PIHT-RIZE.    See  Desitlpiiitrate. 
DE-TEOT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  detected. 
DE-TE-ST'lVE.  n,     A  police  officer  employed  in  de- 
tecting criminals,     a.    Employed  in  detecting. 

Dickens. 


A,   E.   &c,    long.—l,   E,    .fee,   short.— CAR!?,    FAR,   L\ST,   FALL,    WHAT;    T1I2RE,    TERM;    MARiNE,   BIRD;     MOVE, 
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DE-TERM'IN-A-BIL-I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
determinable. 

DE-TER.M-IN-A/TION,  n.  [add.]  In  logic,  the 
act  of  limiting  or  distinguishing  a  conception  or 
notion  by  giving  its  essential  constituents.  More 
specifically,  it  is  the  act  of  passing  from  a  higher,  or 
more  generic,  to  a  lower  or  more  specific  by  adding 
the  distinguishing  quality  or  qualities  of  the  lower. 
Detenu  illation  is  the  reverse  of  abstraction;  we 
are  said  in  this  sense,  sometimes  to  determine  con- 
ceptions. N  Porter. 

DE-TEE'RENT,  re.    That  which  deters.      Rogers. 

DE-TER'3IYE-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  cleansing. 

DE-TOlt'SION.     See  Detoktion. 

DE-TRA€T'lYE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
tractive. 

DET-RI-MENT'AL-NE3S,  re.  The  quality  of  being 
detrimental. 

DE-VEL-OP-MBNT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pro- 
cess or  method  of  development;  as,  the  develop- 
mental power  of  a  germ.  Carpenter. 

DEV'IL-ET,  re,     A  little  devil. 

DEV'ILS-DARN'ING-NEE'DLE,  re.  The  common 
name  of  some  species  of  the  dragon-fly,  so  called 
from  their  long  cylindrical  bodies  resembling  nee- 
dles.    [Am.]  Bartlett. 

DE-VO'NI-AN,  n.  In  geol.,  aname  denoting  the  ago 
or  formation  formerly  called  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  given  because  strata  of  this  kind  abound  in 
Devonshire,  Eng.  It  is  next  above  the  Silurian, 
and  contains  fossil  fish,  shells,  corals,  &e.     Dana. 

DE-VO'NI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Devonian 
age  or  formation. 

DEW'FALL,  re,  The  falling,  or  time  of  falling,  of 
dew. 

DfiX'TRO-GY'RATE,  <7.  In  circular  polarization, 
having  power  to  turn  the  rays  of  light  to  the  right ; 
as,  a  dextro-g  grate  crystal.  Dana. 

DEX'TUOESE,  a.  Noting  a  turning  to  the  right 
hand,  as  in  climbing  plants.  A.  Gray. 

DIIOOR'BA,  |     _      _ 

DIIURU'A,    r    Sce  DuRKA- 

DJ-AB'  LE-RIK  [de-abler-y),  re,  [Fr.]  Deviltry; 
sorcery;  diabolical; deed;  mischief. 

DI-A-GLYPH'I€,  a.   [Gr.  6id,  and  yJtv^u,  to  carve.] 
A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  sculpture,  engrav- 
ing, &c,  in  which  the  objects  are  sunk  into  the  gen- 
eral surface.  Francis. 

DI-AG-N03E',  )  v.  t.    To  trace  out  by  di- 

DI-AG-NOS'Tie-ATE,  J      agnosis,  as  a  disease. 

Dunglison. 

Dl-A-GEAPII'1€3,  re,  pi.  Tho  art  of  design  or 
drawing!  _  Francis. 

DI-AL'LO-GITE,  re.  Native  carbonate  of  manganese 
of  a  rose-red  color.  Dana. 

DI-A-LYT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  6i<£,  and  Avw,  to  loosen.] 
Having  tho  quality  of  unloosing.  Clarke. 

Dl-A-MAG-NET'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner 
of,  or  according  to  diamagnetism. 

DT-A-MAG'NET-ISM.  re.  That  form  or  condition  of 
magnetism  which  causes  certain  substances  when 
freely  suspended,  to  take  an  equatorial  position, 
or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  Nichol, 

Dl-A'NA,  n*  [L.]  In  myth.,  the  name  of  a  virgin 
goddess  who  presided  over  the  chase,  and  also  over 
health. 

DI-AS'TA-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  SUafri/u,  to  divide.] 

A  forcible  separation  of  bones  without  fracture. 
Dmiglison. 

DT-A-TIIER'MAN-CY,  n.  Tho  property  of  trans- 
mitting heat.  Mellnni. 

Dl-A-TIIER'MI€,  a.  Affording  a  free  passage  to 
heat ;  as,  diathermic  substances.  Melloni. 

DI'A-TOM,  re.  One  of  the  Diatomacece,  a  family  of 
silicious  animalcules  now  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Dana. 

DI-A-TOM'I€,  a.  [Gr.  Sis,  twice,  and  £™>p.o;, 
atom.] 

Consisting  of  two  atoms. 

DIB'BER.     1         „       ^ 

Dfr'BLFl*   (  n'  Dibble. 

DIBS,  I  re.     A  sweet  preparation  or  treacle  of  grape- 

DIP3,  (    juice,  much  used  in  the  East.    Johnston. 

Dl-eilOT'O-MIZE,  v.  i.  To  separato  or  divide  into 
pairs.  R.  Owen. 

DT'€HRO-I€,      \  a.    Having  the  property  of  dichro- 

Di'eilRO-OUS,  j     ism;  as,  a.dichroia  crystal'. 

Dana. 

Dl'CIIRO-SeOPE.  n.  An  instrument  for  examining 
the  dichroism  of  crystals.  Dana. 

DI-eilRO-SfOP'ie.  a.  Pertaining  to  dichroism  or 
observations  with  tho  dichroscope.  Dana. 

DTCIv'ER,  ».  t.  or  )'.  A  low  word  for  to  trade  or 
barter.    Used  also  as  a  noun.    [.4m.]        Bartlett. 


Dl-GLlN'IG,  a.  [Gr.  6is,  twofold,  and  kAcVu,  to  in- 
cline.] 

In  crystallography,  having  two  of  the  inter- 
sections between  tho  three  axes  oblique.     Dana. 

DIS'LI-NOUS,  a.     [Gr.  61;,  twofold,  and  KAiVrj,  bed.] 
In  hot.,  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  sepa- 
rate flowers.  A.  Gray. 

DI-€Gi'LOUS,  a.  (Gr.  61s,  twice,  and  koI\ov,  a 
cavity.] 

Having  two  cavities.  R.  Owen. 

DI-€ROT'ie,  a.     [Gr.  6is,  and  Kpou'o,  to  heat.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  a  rebounding  pulse  which 
seems  to  have  a  double  beat.  Craig. 

DI-DAS'TieS,  re.  pi.    Tho  art  or  science  of  teaching. 

DI-DEI/PniS,  re.  [Gr.  61s,  twofold,  and  6eA.pi;, 
womb.] 

An  animal  of  the  Marsupial  tribe.  A  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  animals  of  the  Marsupial 
tribe,  now  restricted  to  an  American  genus  which 
includes  the  opossum.  Olivier. 

DIE,  re.;  pi.  DIES  (dize).  [add.]  Pieces  of  hardened 
steel  adjusted  in  a  stock  or  holder  for  cutting  me- 
tallic screws.  AppletorCs  Midi.  Diet. 

Dl-E-GE'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  Siriyeofxai,  to  describe.] 
A  narrative  or  history  ;  a  recital  or  relation. 

Dl-E-LE€'TRI€,  n.     [Gr.  Sid,  through,  and  electric] 
Any  substance  or  medium  that  is  a  conductor  of 
electricity  ;  as,  the  metals.  Nichol. 

DIE'-SlNK'ER,  n.  An  engraver  of  dies  for  stamping 
coins,  medals,  &c.  Simmonds. 

DlE'-SINK'ING,  re.    The  process  of  engraving  dies. 

DIE'STOCK,  n.  A  contrivance  to  hold  the  dies  used 
for  cutting  screws.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

DI-E-TfiT'ie-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  dietetical  manner. 

Dl-E-TET'IST,  11.  A  physician  who  applies  the  rules 
of  dietetics  to  the  cure  of  diseases.        Dunglison. 

Dl'FT  1ST  I 

nl  v  TT"Tr  \m  \n'   *-)n0  s'c'"Cf'  'n  m'ek 

DIF-FER-EN'flA,  n.  [L.]  In  logic,  the  formal  or 
distinguishing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species;  spe- 
cific difference. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL,  a.  [add.]  In  mech.,  noting 
tho  difference  or  relative  amount  of  two  or  more 
motions  or  effects,  or  the  means  of  producing  such 
differences.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  GOUP'LING,  re*  In  mech.,  a 
form  of  slip  coupling  used  in  light  machinery  to 
regulate  at  pleasure  the  velocity~of  the  connected 
shaft. 

DIF-FER-BN'TIAL  GEAR,  re.*  In  mech,,  a  combi- 
nation of  toothed  wheels  by  which  a  differential 
motion  is  produced. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  differ- 
entation. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  MO'TION,  re.*  In  mech.,  an 
adjustment  by  which  a  single  combination  is  made 
to  produce  such  a  velocity-ratio  as  would  by  ordi- 
nary arrangements  require  a  considerable  train  of 
mechanism. 

DIF-FER-EN'TIAL  SGRETV,  re.*  In  mech.,  a 
compound  screw  by  winch  a  motion  is  produced 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the  com- 
ponent screws. 

DiF-FEE-BN'TTATE,  v.  t.  In  math.,  to  obtain  the 
differentials  of  quantities.  //.  A.  Newton. 

DIF-FEE-EN-TIA'TION,  re.  In  logic,  tho  act  of 
distinguishing  or  describing  a  thing,  by  giving  its 
differentia  or  specific  differences.  Ed.  Rev. 

In  math.,  the  process  of  obtaining  tho  differen- 
tials of  quantities.  //  A.  Newton. 

In  physiol.,  the  production  of  a  diversity  of  parts 
by  a  process  of  evolution  or  development;  as  when 
from  the  seed  develops  the  root  and  the  stem,  the 
initial  stem  develops  the  leaf,  branches,  and  ilower- 
bnds,  &c.  So  in  animal  life,  the  germ  evolves  the 
digestive  and  other  organs  and  members  of  the 
simple  worm;  and  by  a'higher  degree  of  differen- 
tiation the  more  varied  and  complex  organs  (exter- 
nal and  internal)  are  brought  forth  in  the  superior 
animals.  Carpenter. 

DI-GEN'E-SI3.     See  Parthenogenesis. 

DT-GEST'I-BLE-NESS,  re.  Tho  quality  of  being  di- 
gested. H         ' 

DIO'OING,  re.  The  act  or  place  of  digging.— Dig- 
gings, a  term  originally  applied  in  Illinois  to  places 
where  lead  ore  was  dug;  now  employed  to  desig- 
nate localities  in  California  and  Australia,  where 
gold  is  obtained.  Bartlett.    Ilowitt. 

DTOIIT,  pp.  Decked  or  arrayed  ;  as,  "The  clouds  in 
thousand  liveries  (light."  Milton. 

DMlEX-X.O'0-NAL,  [Gr.  61;,  twice,  cf,  six,  and 
yiDi/La,  an  angle.] 

Consisting  of  two  hexagonal  parts  united;  thus, 
a  dihexagonal  pyramid  is  composed  of  two  hexag- 
onal pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  Dana. 

DIL'LISK,  re,.     An  Irish  name  for  Dulse. 


DIL'LY-DAL'LY,  v.  i.    To  loiter  or  triilo. 

Bartlett. 

DI-LtTTE',  v.  i.  To  becomo  attenuated  or  thin  ;  as, 
it  dilutes  easily.  Ogilvie. 

DI'MEE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  Sis,  twofold,  and  p.e'po;,  part] 
Composed  of  two  parts ;  having  its  parts  in  twins ; 
also,  consisting  of  two  unrelated  constituents. 

DIM'-EYiTD  (-idc),  a.     Having  indistinct  vision. 

DI-MOEPH'OUS,  a.  [add.]  In  lot.,  occurring  under 
two  distinct  forms.  A.  Gray. 

DIMT-A-RY,  n.  [Gr.  6c's,  twofold,  and  /xu'u,  to 
shut.] 

Name  of  any  bivalve  mollusk  which  closes   its 
shell  by  means  of  two  muscles.  Dana. 

DIM'Y-A-RY,  a.  Belonging  to  tho  dimyaries.  or 
bivalve  mollusks  which  have  two  muscles  for  clos- 
ing their  shell.  Dana. 

DIN'GIIY,  Ire.     [Bengalee.]     A  kind  of  boat  used  in 

DIN'GEY,  j  the  East  Indies  ;  also  a  ship's  smallest 
boat,  rowed  by  two  men.     Malcom.     Marryatt. 

DIN'GO.  re.  Tho  Australian  wild-dog,  which  has  a 
wolf-like  appearance ;  and  is  very  fierce. 

Ilowitt. 

DI-NOR'NIS,  11*  [Gr.  66H-OS,  terrible,  and  opKt;, 
bird.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  birds  of  gigantic  size,  which 
formerly  inhabited  New  Zealand  ;  called  also  Moa. 

Mantell. 

DI'NO-THBRE,  re.     Same  as  Dinotiiekiu.m. 

DI-0  F,IT'T6  a.    Lcscmtlmg  or  containing  diorite. 

DI-rAS'€IIAL,  a.     Including  two  passovers. 

Dl-PO'LAR,  a.     [Gr.  61s,  twofold,  and  jtoAo;,  pole.] 
Having  two  poles  ;  as,  a  magnetic  bar. 

DIP'PEL'S-OIL,  re,  An  oil  obtained  by  distilling  ani- 
mal matter,  and  named  from  the  inventor;  it  is 
colorless,  aromatic  and  volatile.  Francis. 

DIPS,  n.pl.  A  common  name  for  a  cheap  kind  of 
tallow-candle,  made  by  dipping  the  wick  in  tallow. 

Simmonds. 

DI-RiSeT',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  superscribe  with  a  name, 
&e. ;  as,  to  direct  a  letter,  <fec. 

DI-REeT'O-RATE,  re.  A  body  of  directors,  or  the 
office  of  director. 

DlRT'-EAT'ING,  re,  A  diseased  state  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions  among  negroes  ( Cachexia  Africana), 
in  which  there  is  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  dirt. 

Dunglison. 
2.  The  practice  of  some  native  Indian  tribes;  as, 
the  Ottomacs  of  South   America,  who  use  certain 
kinds  of  clay  as  an  article  of  food.         Humboldt. 

DIS-A'BL^D,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Impeached  ;  as, 
"he  disabled  my  judgment."  Shakes. 

DIS-A-CID'I-FY,  v.  t.    To  free  from  acid. 

DIS-AL-LY',  n.  t.  [add.]  To  undo  or  annul ;  as,  to 
disally  nuptials.  Milton, 

DIS-AR-TI€-fj-LA'TION,  re.  The  sundering  of  joints 
of  articulation. 

DIS-BAND'MENT,  re,    The  act  of  disbanding. 

DIS-BAR'RING,  n,  In  law,  the  expelling  of  a  bar- 
rister from  the  bar. 

DISCAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  disk. 

DIS-€A-PiCT-TATE,  t\  I.    To  deprive  of  capacity. 

DIS'CI-PLIN-AL,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  a  discipline. 

Latham. 

D1S-CLOSE',  v.  i.    To  burst  open  ;  to  gape. 

Thomson. 

DIS-€ON-DTJ'CIVE,  or.     Not  conducing;  impeding. 

DIS-eOtTRT'E-OUS-NESS,  n.  Incivility;  discour- 
tesy.  _ 

DIS-€'RIMT-NA-TO-RY,  a.    See  Discriminative. 

DIS-EN-CI1ARM',  v.  t.  To  free  from  the  power  of 
charms.  Clarke. 

DIS-EN-FEAN'CIIISE,  re.  t.  To  deprive  of  privi- 
leges, &c.  Ogilvie. 

DIS-EN-FRXN'CHISE-MENT,  re.  The  acl  of  dis- 
enfranchising. 

DIS-EN-TOMB  (-toom),  v.  I.  To  take  out  from  a 
tomb. 

DIS-GAGE',  v.  t.    To  free  from  a  pledge. 

DIS-Gt'ST'FUL-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  disgustful. 

DISHED  (disht),'  a.     Hollowed  like  a  dish.    Dished 
wheels,  are  concave  like  a  dish,  or  have  radii  set 
not  in  a  plane  but  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone. 
O.  S.  Lyman. 

DIS-HER'I-TOR,  re.  One  who  puts  another  out  of 
his  inheritance. 

DISH'FTJL,  re.     As  much  as  a  dish  will  hold. 

DIS-IION'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
dishonorable. 

DIS-IlON'OEE'D,  a.  A  commercial  term  for  the  re- 
turn, unpaid,  of  a  draft  or  acceptance  when  due. 

Simmonds. 

DIS-IM-PROVE',  v.  t.  and  i,  To  render  or  grow 
worse. 

DIS-IN-HER'I-TANCE,  re.     Act  of  disinheriting. 

DIS-IM-TE-GRA'TION,  re.  [add.]  The  wearing 
down  of  rocks  by  atmospheric  action.  Dana. 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    RULE,    BULL;    Vl"CIOUS— €    as    K;    G    as    J;    $    as    Z;    OH    as    SIT;    THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Rlustrations. 
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DIS-LINK7,  v.  t.    To  unlink  or  separate. 

Tennyson. 

DIS-LO-GA'TION,  n.  [arid.]  A  dislocation  is  said  to 
be  simple  when  unattended  by  a  wound  communi- 
cating internally  with  the  joint  and  externally  with 
the  air;  a  compound  dislocation  is  attended  by 
such  a  wound,  through  which  the  bone  protrudes. 
Miller's  Surgery. 

DIS-LODG'MENT,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  dislodg- 
ing. Clarke. 

DIS-PXTCH'-BQX,  n.  Originally,  a  box  for  car- 
rying dispatches,  now  extended  to  a  box  for  papers 
and  other  conveniences  of  a  gentleman  when  travel- 
ins.  Thackeray. 

DIS-PLACE'ABLE,  a.    That  may  be  displaced. 

DIS-PLACE'MENT,  «.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to 
the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by  a  floating  body. 
Its  weight  equals  that  of  the  body.       Imp.  Add. 

DJS-PLAY-ET)'  (dis-pladc'),  a*  [add.]  In  herald- 
ry,  noting  an  erect  position  ;  as,  of  a  bird  with 
wings  expanded  or  spri-ad  forth.  Booth. 

DIS-PONE',  v.  t.  To  make  over  to  another;  as,  to 
dispone  a  benefice.  Spotsicood. 

DIS-PON'EK,  n.  One  who  legally  transfers  property 
from  himself  to  another.  Simmonds. 

DIS-POS-SESS'OE,  n.    One  who  dispossesses. 

Cowley. 

DIS-PEOV'AL,  n.    Act  of  disproving;  disproof. 

DIS'PU-TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  dispu- 
table. Richardson. 

DIS-QUI-3I"TION-AL,  a.    Eelating  to  disquisition. 

DIS-QUIS'I-TO-EY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  disquisi- 
tion. Ed.  Rev. 

DIS-KE-SPE€T'FUL-NESS,  n.    Lack  of  respect. 

DIS-EUPT',  v.  t.    To  separate,  to  break  asunder. 

DIS-EUPT'IVE,  a.  With  disruption  or  sudden 
force;  thus  the  disruptive  discharge  of  an  electrical 
battery  is  one  which  takes  place  suddenly  and  with 
noise  either  through  the  air  or  through  a  non-con- 
ductor producing  a  spark.  JsTiclwl. 

DIS-SEMT-NA-TIYE,  a.     Tending  to  disseminate. 

DIS-SENT'EE-ISM,  n.  The  spirit  or  principles  of 
dissent  or  of  dissenters.  Ed.  Review. 

DIS-SEK-TA'TION-AL,  a.  Eelating  to  or  in  tho 
manner  of  dissertations. 

DIS'SI-DENT,  re.  [add.]  One  .  who  differs  from 
others  in  opinion,  vote,  &c. 

DIS-SO'CIAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  unsocial ;  to  sep- 
arate. Clarke. 

DIS'SO-LU-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  disso- 
luble. 

DIS'SO-NAN-CY,  n.    Discord;  dissonance. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

DIS-SYL-LAB-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  two  syllables.  Ogilvie. 

DIS-SYL-LAB'I-FY,  v.  t.  To  form  into  two  sylla- 
bles. Ogilvie. 

DIS'TANCE,  n.  [add.]  In  horse-racing,  distance 
is  a  length  of  24U  yards  from  the  winning-post ;  at 
this  point  is  placed  the  distance-post.  If  any  horse 
has  not  reached  this  distance-post  before  the  first 
horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  the  winning-post, 
such  horse  is  distanced,  and  is  disqualified  for  run- 
ning again  during  that  race.  Wright. 

DIS-f  ILL'ATE,  n.  In  chem.,  the  product  of  distil- 
lation. 

DIS-TlN<"GUI9II-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  of 
being  distinguishable. 

DIS-TlNf"GUISH-A-BLY,  adv.  So  as  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished. 

DIS-TlN'i'GUISIIiS'D-LY,  adv.  In  a  distinguished 
manner. 

DIS'TO-MA,  n.     [Gr.  ii%,  double,  and  crrcVa,  mouth.] 
A   name   given  to  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms, 
having  two  suckers  for  attaching  themselves  to  ob- 
jects.   ,  Carpenter. 

DIS-TOET'IYE,  a.     Forming  or  having  distortions. 

DIS-TEAGT'I-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  "being  drawn 
aside. 

DIS-TEAIN'EE,  n.    See  Distrainor. 

DIS-TEXC'C-TA-EY,  a.  That  distributes  or  is  dis- 
tributed. 

Dl'TIIE-lST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  tho  existence 
of  two  Gods.  Cndworth. 

DT-TEO'GIIE-AN  (tro'ke-an),  a.  Containing  two 
trochees. 

DT-YAllT-GATE-LY,  adv.    With  divarication. 

DI-VEET',  v.  i.    To  turn  aside  ;  digress. 

Drayton. 

DI-VEST'MENT,  n.    The  act  of  divesting. 

DI'VI-Di'VI,  re.  A  plant  of  tropical  America  (Caes- 
alpina  coriaria),  whose  legumes  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  and  are  used  by 
tanners  and  dyers.  I/omans.     Tomlinson. 

DI-YI$'I-BLY,  adv.    In  a  divisible  manner. 

DO-CE'TvE,  11.  pi.     [Gr.  6ok6(o,  to  appear.] 

Ancient  heretics  who  held  that  Christ  acted  and 
suffered  only  in  appearance.  Mosheim. 


DOD'DED,  a.  Being  without  horns;  as,  dodded 
cattle.  Wright. 

DO-DEG-A-SYL-LAB'IG,  a.  Having  twelve  syl- 
lables. 

DODGE,  11.     Originally,  the  act  of  evading  by  some 

skillful  movement;  but  the  term  is  now  extended 

in  England  to  denote  a  dextrous  device  or  trick  of 

any  sort. 

"  Some  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living  have  many  harmless 

arts  by  which  they  improve  their   banquet,  and  innocent 

di'i?n-',  if  we  mny  be  permitted  to  use  an  excellent  phrase 

that  ha-,  become  vernacular  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 

dictionaries."  Thackeray. 

DODG'EE,  re.  One  who  dodges  ;  one  who  plays  fast 
and  loose,  or  uses  tricky  devices.  Smart. 

DftDG'ING,  a.    Tricky  or  evasive. 

DOG,  re.  [add.]  A  catch  or  clutch  in  machinery;  as, 
on  a  wheel. 

DO-GA'NA,n.     [It]    The  custom-house  in  Italy. 

DOG'-CAET,  n.  A  two-wheeled  one-horse  vehicle, 
so  called  from  being  used  to  carry  dogs  for  hunting, 
in  an  open  space  behind.  Simmonds. 

DDL'DEUMS,  re.  pi.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a 
part  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  abounding  in 
calms,  squalls,  and  light  baffling  winds,  which 
sometimes  prevent  all  progress  for  weeks.  Hence, 
a  party  of  persons  are  said  to  be  in  the  doldrums 
when  conversation  subsides  into  a  listless  state  of 
ennui.  Maury. 

DOL-E-EIT'IG,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  dolerite. 

Dana. 

DOL-O-MT-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  forming 
dolomite.  Dana. 

DftL'OjMlZE,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  dolomite. 

DO-MA'NI-AL,  a.    Eelating  to  domains. 

DOME,  n.  [add.]  In  crystallography,  a  termina- 
tion of  a  prism  by  two  planes  meeting  above  in  a 
horizontal  edge  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  If  the 
edge  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  (macrodiago- 
•nal)  of  the  prism,  it  is  called  a  macrodome ;  if 
parallel  to  the  shorter  (brachydiagonal),  it  is  a 
brachydome ;  if  parallel  to  the  inclined  diagonal  in 
rnonoclinic  crystals,  it  is  called  clinodome. 

Dana. 

DO-MES'TICS,  11.  pi.  Cotton  goods  of  home  manu- 
facture. Simmonds. 

DOM'ETT,  n.  A  plain  cloth  of  which  the  w-arp  is 
cotton,  and  the  weft  woolen.  Simmonds. 

D(")M'I-GAL,  a.    Eclating  to  or  shaped  like  a  dome. 

DOJI'I-NANCE.    In.     Predominance,    ascendancy, 

DOM'I-NAN-CY,  (     authority.  Ogilvie. 

DQM'I-NO.E'S  (dom'e-noze),  n.  pi.  A  game  played- 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  &c,  having  on 
them  spots  after  the  manner  of  dice  ;  also  tho  pieces 
used.  Strutt.      Wright. 

DO'NATE,  v.  t.    To  give  as  a  donation.     {Am.'] 

Bartlett. 

DO-NA'TI05T-PAE'TY,  n.  A  party  of  the  parish- 
ioners and  friends  of  a  clergyman,  assembled  at  his 
house,  each  one  bringing  soriie  present.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

DON'IvEY-EN'GINE,  n.  A  small  engine  in  steam- 
vessels,  deriving  its  steam  from  the  main  engine 
and  used  for  pumping  water  into  the  boilers,  &c. ; 
called  at  the  we.it  •'doctor.''1         B.  Siltiman,  Jr. 

DOX'NAT,  n.    A  good  for  nothing  fellow. 

Walt.  Scott. 

DON'NY-BEOOK,  n.  The  name  of  a  fair  near  Dub- 
lin. ..     '  Sir  Francis  Head. 

DOOM'-PALM,  n.  A  species  of  palm-treo  (//'/- 
phaene  Thebaica)  highly  valued  in  Egypt  for  va- 
rious uses.  Simmonds. 

DOOM'STEE,  n.  Formerly,  the  public  executioner 
in  Scotland,  who,  when  criminals  were  condemned 
to  die,  repeated  over  tho  sentence  in  the  judge's 
words,  adding,  "this  I  pronounce  for  doom.'''' 

Walt.  Scott. 

DOOE'GA,  )  «.*    A  Hindoo  divinity,  the  consort  of 

DUIv'GA,     J      Siva,  represented  with  ten  arms. 

Malcom. 

DOOE'-PLATE,  re.  A  plate  on  a  door,  giving  the 
name  or  business  of  the  resident.  Simmonds. 

DO'EIS,  re.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  mollusks  without 
shells,  having  a  flower-like  branchial  tuft  on  the 
back.        _  Carpenter. 

DOE'MI-TlYE,  a.  Causing  sleep  ;  as,  the  dormitive 
properties  of  opium.  Clarke. 

DOR'-TIAWK,  re.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
European  species  of  the  goatsucker,  (Capriinidgus 
eurojiGus.)  Booth. 

DdS'EL,     )  n.     [Fr.  dos,  back.] 

DOE'SEL,  V        A  hanging  round  the  walls  of  a  hall, 

DQS'EE,     )      or  at  the' east  end  and  sometimes  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  of  a  church;  also  the  covering 
of  the  back  of  a  seat,  whence  the  name. 
_  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

DO'EY,  n*  A  fish  called  also  John-Dory,  much  es- 
teemed by  epicures  (corrupted  from  jaune-dorce, 
golden-yellow.)  Iconographic  Encyc. 


2.  A  name  in  tho  West  Indies  for  a  canoe. 

Simmonds. 

DOU-ANE  (doo-iineO,  n.    [Fr.]    A  custom-house. 

Beschcrelle. 

DOUB'LE-EA'GLE,  n.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  worth  twenty  dollars. 

DOUB'LE-FIEST,  n.  In  the  English  universities, 
one  who  gains  at  examinations  the  highest  honor 
both  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.        Brisied. 

DOUB'LE-FLOW'EE,  n.  A  flower  having  several 
rows  of  petals.  As  the  result  of  cultivation  the 
petals  may  be  multiplied  from  a  single  into  many 
rows  by  a  conversion  of  the  stamens  or  stamens 
and  carpels  into  petals.  A.  Gray. 

DOUB'LE-MILL^D,  a.  A  term  applied  to  cloth 
rendered  compact  by  being  fulled  twice. 

DODB'LE-SALT,  n.  A  compound  salt  consisting  of 
two  salts  in  chemical  combination  ;  as,  common 
alum  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Tomlinson. 

DOUB'LE-WIN'DOW,  n.  A  second  window  put  up 
to  keep  out  the  cold. 

DOUB'LET,  11.  [add.]  An  arrangement  of  two  lenses 
for  a  microscope  designed  to  correct  spherical  aber- 
ration and  chromatic  dispersion,  thus  rendering  the 
object  more  clear  and  distinct.  Wollasion. 

DOUB'LING,  11.  [add.]  In  navigation,  the  act  of 
sailing  round  a  cape,  &c. — Drayton.  In  hunting, 
the  winding  and  turning  of  a  hare,  &c.       Wright. 

DOUCHE  (doosh),  n.  [add.]  This  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  current  of  vapor  directed  on  the  body. 

DOUGH'-FACE  (do'fasc),  n.  One  who  is  flexible, 
and  easily  molded.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

DOUGH-FACED  (do'faste),  a.  Easily  molded;  pli- 
able.   [Am.] 

DOVE'-EYED  (duv'ide),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a 
dove  ;  mcek-cyed     as,  dove-eyed  peace. 

DOVE'KIE  (-ky),  n.  An  aquatic  bird  (Una  arylle) 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Kane. 

DOW.*    See  Baguai.a. 

DOWN-CAST,  n.  A  ventilating  shaft  doien  which 
tho  air  passes  in  circulating  through  a  mine. 

Mining  Journal. 

DOWN'GOME  (-kum),  n.  Downfall;' destruction; 
as,  "  a  sair  downcome."  Walt.  Scott. 

DOWN'-DEAUGHT,  n.  The  draught  down  a  chim- 
ney. 

DOWN'ING-STEEET,  n.  The  name  of  a  street  in 
London  where  are  the  government  offices ;  hence, 
used  for  the  Foreign  or  Colonial  Office  of  the  En- 
glish government.  Dickens. 

DOW'SEE,  \n.  A  familiar  name  of  the  divin- 

DOWS'ING  BOD,  \     ing  rod.      Mining  Journal. 

DOZE,  n.     A  light  sleep.  Tennyson. 

DEAB'BISH,  a.    Having  tho  character  of  a  drab. 

Richardson. 

DEA-GQN'TINE,  a.     [L.  draco,  a  dragon.] 

Belonging  to  a  dragon.  Southey. 

DEAFT-EX'GINE,  n.  In  mining,  an  engine  used 
for  pumping.  Weale. 

DEAFT'-NET,  ii.  [add.]  A  net  dragged  behind  a 
vessel  when  under  way.  Simmonds. 

DEAG,  ii.  [add.]  In  'England,  a  cant  name  for  a 
carriage.  Thackeray. 

DEAG'-BAE,      )  n*    A  bar   or  link  for  attaching 

to    the 
■ailroads ; 
a  coupling.  Weale.     Clarke. 

DEAG'GLE-TAIL.E'D,   a.    Untidy.    Wash.  Irving. 

DEAINTNG,  re.  Tho  process  of  drawing  off  water 
by  drains  or  trenches.        Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

DBAEN'-TEXP,  re.*  A  contrivance  to  prevent  tho 
escape  of  foul  air  from  drains,  but  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  water  into  them.  Simmonds. 

DEAPE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  with  drapery  ;  as,  ft 
draped  bust  on  a  coin  or  medal  is  one  whose  neck 
is  clothed.  R.  S.  Toole. 

DEAS'TIGS,  n.  pi.    Medicines  that  purge  quickly. 

Simmonds. 

DEAUGHT,  it.  [add.]  A  current  of  air ;  as,  to  sit 
in  a  draught;  the  draught  of  a  chimney,  &c. 

DEAUGHT,  a.  Used  for  drawing ;  as,  a  draught- 
horse.  Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 

DEAUGIITS'MAN-SIIIP,  n.  The  office  or  work  of 
a  draughtsman. 

DEAAV-CAN'SIE,  11.     A  blustering  bully.  Addison. 

DEAW'-KNIFE.  ire..    A  joiner's  tool  having  a 

DEAW'ING-KNIFE,  (  blade  with  a  handle  at  each 
end,  used  to  shave  off  surfaces  by  drawing  it  to- 
wards one.  Bcil's  Tech.  Diet. 

DEAW'-LINK.    Seo  Dbao-Bat.. 

DEEAM'I-NF.SS,  n.    The  state  of  being  dreamy. 

DEEE.    Sec  Drje. 

DEES'SING-€ASE,  ii.    A  caso  of  toilet  utensils. 

Thackeray. 

DEIE  (dree),  v.  l.  To  suffer  or  endure ;  as,  to  drie 
one's  fate.  Walt.  Scott. 


carriage.  jnucn 

DEAG'-BAE,      )  „.*    A  bar   or  link  for  at 
DEAG'-LINK,    V      carriages    together,    or 
DEAW'-LINK,  )       moving  power,  as  on  ra 


A,    E,    &.c,    long.—7\,    E,    &c,   short.— CAEE,    FAE,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TfiEM ;    MAEINE,    BIED ;    MOYE, 
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DRIFT,  a.  Movable  by  Wind  or  currents;  as,  drift 
ice.  Kane. 

DRIFT-WAY,  n.  [add.]  In  mining,  and  naviga- 
tion, the  same  as  Drift. 

DEILL'-SEE'GEANT,  n.  An  officer  who  drills  sol- 
diers. Simmonds. 

DRTLL'-STQCK,  n.  In  meek.,  a  contrivance  for 
holding  and  turning  a  drill.  Francis. 

DRINKTNG-BOUT,  n.    A  convivial  revelry. 

Ogilvie. 

DRINK'-QF'FER-LNG,  n.  A  Jewish  offering  of 
wine,  &e.  Kitto, 

DRIP'-STONE,  n.     [add.]    A  filtering-stone. 

Simmonds. 

DRIVE,  v.  t.  or  i.  [add.]  In  mining,  to  dig  horizon- 
tally ;  to  cut  a  horizontal  gallery  or  tunnel. 

Tomlinson. 

DRIVE,  n.  [add.]  A  course  on  which  carriages  are 
driven.  Ogilvie. 

DRIVING-SHAFT,    )  n.    In  machinery,  the  shaft 

DRIVING-WHEEL,  |  or  wheel  by  which  motion 
is  communicated  to  something  else. 

Appleton\s  Meeh.  Diet. 

DEOP'PEE,  n.  Among  miners,  a  branch  vein  where 
it  leaves  the  vein  lode.  Mining  Journal. 

DROP'SI-CAL-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  drop- 
sical. 

DROP'SY,  n.  [add]  In  tot.,  a  disease  of  plants, 
occasioned  by  an  excess  of  water.  Wright. 

DROVE,  n.  [add.]  In  husbandry,  a,  narrow  drain 
or  channel  used  in  the  irrigation  of  land. 

Wright. 

DROWN'ING,  n.  Death  caused  by  suffocation  in 
some  liquid. 

DRUDGE,  n.  [add.]  A  commercial  name  for  whis- 
key in  its  raw  state  from  which  alcohol  is  made. 
[Am.] 

DRCM'-IIEAD,  n.  The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  drum. 
— Paley.  The  drum-head  of  a  capstan  is  the  top 
which  is  pierced  with  holes  for  levers  used  in  turn- 
ins;  it.  Totten. 

DRU'SES,  n.  A  people  dwelling  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  Syria,  and  speaking  the  Arabic.  Their  religion 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  is  involved  in  some 
mystery.  Jfosheim. 

DEUX'Y,  a.  A  term  applied  to  timber  with  decayed 
spots  or  streaks  of  a  whitish  color.  Weale. 

DRY'-CUP'PING,  n.  The  application  of  a  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification  of  the  skin. 

Dunglison. 

DRY'-DQCK,  n.  A  dock  from  which  the  water  is 
withdrawn  after  a  vessel  is  floated  into  it;  agraving- 
dcu'.k.  Appleton's  Mecli.  Diet. 

DRY'ERS,  n.  pi.  Substances  mixed  with  paints,  &c, 
to  promote  quickness  in  drying.  Simmonds. 

DRY'-SALT'ER,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deals  in  chem- 
icals, drugs,  dye-woods,  &c.    [Eng."\    Simmonds. 

DUB'BING,  n.    A  process  of  dressing  leather  with 
grease  by  curriers. 
2.  The  greasy  dressing  used  by  curriers. 

Tomlinson. 

DiTLSE,  re.  A  membraneous  palmate  sea-weed  (Rho- 
dymenia  pabnata),  often  used  as  food.   Loudon. 

DtJ'ME-TSSE,  a.     [L.  dumetum,  a  bush.] 
_  Bush-like.  Henslow. 

DUM'MY,  n.  [add.]  In  a  game  of  cards,  &c,  one 
who  holds  two  hands,  plays  dummy,    Hallhcell. 

2.  A  sham  or  fictitious  representation  of  some- 
thing ;  as,  a  tailor's  dummy. 

DUM'MY,  a.    Silent.  Clarice. 

2.  Fictitious  or  sham  ;  as,  a  dummy  watch. 

Mayheiv. 

DUMP'AGE,  n.    The  right  or  privilege  of  dumping. 

DffMP'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  pouring  from  a  cart. 

DUMP'Y-LEVEL,  n.  A  leveling  instrument  having 
a  short  telescope  of  large  aperture,  above  which  the 
level  is  placed;  it  has  also  a  compass  for  taking 
bearings.     [Eng.~\  Tomlinson. 

DUN'DER-HEAD,  n.    A  blockhead.       Ilalliivell. 

DUN'LOP,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  sweet,  rich  white 
kind  of  cheese  made  in  Scotland.  Simmonds. 

DUN'ST  A-BLE,  n.  The  name  of  a  town  in  England  ; 
hence,  a  particular  kind  of  straw-plait  made  there. 

DtJN'STA-BLE,  a.    Noting  a  kind  of  straw-work. 

Simmonds. 

DtJ'PLI-CATE,  v.  t.  To  become  double ;  to  divide 
into  two  by  natural  growth;  as,  in  tho  spontaneous 
subdivision  in  infusoria.  Dana. 

DtJ'PLI-€A-TIVE,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  divid- 
ing into  two  by  natural  growth.  Dana. 

DU'EANCE,  n.  [add.]  A.  material  for  garments, 
often  punned  upon  by  the  dramatists.  Shak. 

DU'RI-ON,  n*     [Malay,  dury,  a  thorn.] 

An  East  India  fruit  (Durio  sibethinus)  about  the 
size  of  a  melon,  and  enclosed  in  a  prickly  husk.  It 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  delicious  flavor,  but  the 
smell  of  its  rind  is  offensive.  Craig. 


DU-RA'TE,  n.  [It.]  In  music,  a  term  applied  to 
whatever  offends  the  ear  by  its  harshness. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mas. 

DUTCII'-LEAF,  [n.    A  composition  of  copper 

D&TCII'-MIN'ER-AL,  )  and  zinc,  beaten  out  into 
verv  thin  leaves.  AppletoiCs  Mecli.  Diet. 

DUTCII'-PINK,  n.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed  yellow, 
and  used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper-staining,  &c. 

Weale. 

DWAEF'ING,  n.  The  process  of  hindering  from 
growing  to  the  natural  size. 

DWINE,  v.  i.  To  pine  away ;  to  fade  or  decline  ;  as, 
^thus  dicineth  he."  Goicer. 

DY'E'-STUFFS,  n.  pi.    Materials  for  dyeing. 

Simmonds. 

DYN-A-MO-MET'EI€,  a.  Indicating  or  measuring 
force.  Appletoti's  Meeh.  Diet. 

DZIG'GE-TAI,  n.  The  Mongolian  name  for  the 
Equus  hemionus,  a  small  Tartarian  horse  resem- 
bling a  mule.  Booth. 


E. 


EAE'-DB(3P,  n.    An  ear-ring  or  pendant  from  the 

_  ear.  Clarke. 

EAE'-DBUM,  n.    Tho  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Derham. 

EAEN  (em),  n.    The  eagle.  Walt.  Scott. 

EAE'SHELL,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  a  flattened 
univalve,  a  species  of  Haliotis,  having  a  pearly 
iridescent  inner  coating,  which  is  used  for  inlaid 
work.  Simmonds. 

EAETII'~F5EK,  n.  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up 
the  earth, 

EABTII'-UP,  <v.  i.  To  heap  up  the  earth  round  some- 
thins  ;  as,  a  plant,  &c. 

EAETH'WABD,  adv.    Toward  the  earth. 

EAST'EE-DUE,  n.  Payment  due  at  Easter.  Craig. 

EAST'EB-EGG,  n.    A  painted  egg  used  at  Easter. 

Fosbroke. 

EAST'EE-LING,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  money  coined  in  the  East  by  Eichard  II.  of  En- 

_  gland.  Wright. 

EAST'EE-TEEM,  n.  One  of  the  four  terms  for  the 
Superior  Court  at  Westminster.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  third  collegiate  term  at  the  English  uni- 

_  versities.  Bristed. 

EAST'ING,  n.    Course  or  distance  to  the  east. 

EA'SY,  a.  [add.]    In  money  matters,  not  straitened  ; 

_  as,  the  market  is  easy,  &c.        Ogilrie.    Barilett. 

EA'SY  CIlAlE,  n.    An  arm-chair  for  ease  or  repose. 

EA  U  DE  VIE'  (o-de  vee'),  n.    [Fr.  from  L.  aqua, 
water,  and  ritis,  a  vine.] 
Lit.,  water  of  the  vine ;  French  name  for  brandy. 
Bescherelle. 

EB'LIS,  n.     [Ar.]     In  Mohammedan  mythology,  an 

_  evil  spirit  or  devil.  M  W.  Lane. 

EB'ON-IST,  n.     One  who  works  in  ebony. 

E-BUE-NI-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  conversion  of  sub- 
stances into  others  which  have  the  appearance  or 
characteristics  of  ivory.  Craig. 

E€-€LE-$I-AS'TI-CI(SM,  n.  Undue  attachment  to 
ecclesiastical  observances,  privileges.  &c. 

EC'DY-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  €kSvl>,  to  put  off.] 

The  act  of  putting  off  or  moulting ;  emerging ;  as, 
the  ecdysis  of  the  pupa  from  its  shell.  Dunglison. 

E-€IIIN'I-TAL,  a.    Belonging  to  or  like  an  echinite. 

E€H-I-NO-DBBM'A-TOUS,  a.  Pertaining  or  related 
to  the  echinoderms.  Dana. 

E-€HIN'U-LATE,  a.    Set  with  minute  prickles. 

Ilenslofo. 

E-C0-N5M'I€S,  n.  pi.  [add.]  Political  economy  ; 
the  science  of  tho  utilities  or  useful  application  of 
things  ;  as.  "in  politics  and  economics."     Knox. 

E-CON-O-MI-ZA/TION,  n.  Tho  act  of  using  to  the 
best  effect. 

E--eOR-GnE'E(a-km-s\i\\'),n.  [Fft]  In  pain!!,  and 
sculp.,  the  subject  (man  or  animal)  Jlayed  or  de- 
prived of  its  skin,  so  that  the  muscular  system  is 
exposed  for  the  purposes  of  stud  v.     Art  Journal. 

EC'TO-DEEM,  n.  [Gr.  e/trd;,  outer,  and  Sep^a,  skin.] 
The  external  skin  or  outer  layer.      Carpenter. 

EC-TO-DERM'I€,  a.    Belonging  to  the  ectoderm. 
_  Carpenter. 

E-DfiNT'U-LOUS,    a.      [L.    e,  without,   and  dens, 
tooth.] 
.Without  teeth.  R.  Oxoen. 

EDGE,  a.    Having  an  edge  ;  as,  edge  tools. 

ED(j'Y,  a.    Sharp  ;  easily  irritated  ;  as,  an  edgy  tem- 
per. 
2.  Sharply  defined  ;  as,  an  edgy  stylo  of  sculpture. 

Ilazlitt. 

ED'I-BLE-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  edible. 

ED-I-TO'RI-AL,  n.  An  article  by  the  editorof  some 
newspaper  or  work.  Simmonds. 

ED-U-CA'TION-IST,  n.  Ono  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  public  instruction. 

E-Dtf'CI-BLE,  a.    That  may  bo  educed.      Craig. 


E-DUC'TION,   a.    Leading  forth  ;    as,  ;in  eduction 
pipe  in  a  steam-engine,  by  wtjich   the  expanded 
steam  is  led  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser. 
Appletoiis  Meeh.  Diet. 

E-DUL'CO-RANT,  n.  A  medicine  supposed  to  pu- 
rify the  fluids  by  taking  away  their  acrimony. 

Craig. 

E-DUL'CO-EA-TOE,  n.  A  contrivance  formerly  used 
to  supply  small  quantities  of  water  to  test  tubes,  &c. 
It  caused  the  water  to  drop  from  a  tube  inserted 
into  the  mouth  of  a  vial,  by  expansion  of  the  liquid 
from  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  Ogilrie. 

EEL'-GRASS,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  a  kind  of 
grass {Zostera  marina)  growing  along  the  sea-shore. 

EE'EIE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  air;  aerial;  as,  the 
eerie  beautv  of  a  winter  scene.  Tennyson. 

EF-FACE'A-BLE.  a.     That  may  be  effaced. 

EF-FE-GT'IVE,  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.,  real ;  a  term  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  denote  coin  in  distinc- 
tion from  paper-money,  a  draft  being  directed  to  be 
paid  in  effective  to  guard  against  depreciated  paper- 
curreney._  Simmonds. 

EF-FE€T'U-AL-NE3S,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
effectual. 

EF'FER-ENT,  a.     [L.  effero,  to  bear  out.] 

Conveying  outwards  or  discharging ;  as,  the  effer- 
ent ducts  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

EF-FLA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  filling  with  wind  or 
puffing  out;  the  act  of  belching.  Wright. 

EF'FLU-ENT,  n.    [L.  ex,  out  of,  and,/?w«-e,  to  flow.] 
In  geog.,  a  stream  that  flows  out  of  another  stream 
or  lake.  Ogilvie. 

EF-FLU'VI-AL,  a.    Belonging  to  effluvia. 

EF-FU'SIVE-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  poured  forth. 

E-GE'AN,  n.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia. 

EGG,  n.  [add.]  Egg-development,  the  process  of  the 
development  of  an  egg,  the  study  of  which  pertains 
to  the  science  of  embryology.  Egg-state,  the  condi- 
tion of  an  egg ;  the  earliest  stage  of  a  species  while 
it  is  yet  in  the  egg,  either  before  germination  has 
commenced  or  before  the  embryo  is  fully  developed. 

Carpenter. 

EGG'ER,  n.     [add.]     One  who  gathers  eggs. 

EG-O-TlST'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    With  egotism. 

E-GYPT-5L'0-GTST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt. 

EID'ENT,rt.     Diligent;  attentive.     IScottish.-] 

Burns. 

EI'DO-GRAPH.     See  Pantograph. 

E-LA-ID'IC-AC'ID,  n.  [subs.]  A  fatty  acid  obtained 
from  oleic  acid,  by  adding  nitrous  or  hyponitrous 
acid.  Gregory. 

E-LAI-QMail-TEE,   n.     [Gr.   e\aiov,   olive    oil,   and 
IxiTpov,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of 

_  olive-oil.  Ogilrie. 

E'LAM-ITE,  n.  A  dweller  in  Elam  or  ancient  Persia. 

E-LXS'TI€,  n.  A  common  abridgment  of  gum- 
elastic. 

EL'A-TER,  n.  In  bot.,  an  elastic  spiral  filament  for 
dispersing  the  spores  ;  as,  in  some  liverworts. 

D~ensloio. 
In  zool.,  a  kind  of  beetle  that  has  the  power  of 
giving  a  sudden  leap,  by  a  quick  movement,  of  the 
articulation  between  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

Craig. 

EL'DER-BEE-EY,  n.    The  fruit  of  the  elder. 

E-LEC-TO'EI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elector  or  an 
election ;  as,  an  electorial  college.  Burke. 

E-LECT'OR-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  an  elector. 

E-LEC'TRIC,  a.  [add.]  This  term  was  formerly 
restricted  to  frietional  or  atmospheric  electricity, 
but  is  now  used  to  include  voltaic  electricity. 

Kiehol. 

E-LECTRIC-eLOCK,  n.  A  time-keeper  moved  or 
controlled  by  electricity  or  electro-magnetism. 

2.  An  astronomical  clock  connected  with  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic register.  See  Electro  -Cukono- 
GKA1MI.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

E-LEC'TRIC  TEL'E-GRAPH.     See  Telegraph. 

E-LEC'TRINE,  a.  [add.]  Made  of  electrum,  an 
alloy  of  gold  and  copper  used  by  the  ancients. 

E-LEe'TRO-BI-OL'O-GY,  n.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  electrical  currents  developed  in  living 
organisms.  Carpenter. 

E-LE€!'TEO  €HEON'0-GEAPH,  n.  [From  electro, 
and  Gr.  xp°''os,  time,  and  ypa^u),  to  write.] 

An  instrument  for  accurately  noting  time,  con- 
sisting of  an  electro-magnetic  register  connected 
with  a  clock ;  it  is  used  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions to  note  transits.  l.oelce. 

E-LEC'TE0-€HE0N-0-GEXPII'I€,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  electro-chronograph. 

E-LEC'TEO  DT-NAM'I€,  a.  [From  electro,  and 
Gr.  &vvaui<;,  force.] 

Pertaining  to  the  movements  or  force  of  electric 
or  galvanic  currents  ;  dependent  on  electric  force. 

Gregory. 
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E-LEG-TRO  GILD'ING,  n.  The  process  of  gilding 
copper,  &c,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Tomlinson. 

E-LEGTEO  MiG'NET-ISM,  n.  [subs.]  That  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  development  of  magnet- 
ism by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  of  the  prop- 
erties or  actions  of  the  currents  evolved.    Nichol. 

E-LEe'TRO-MO'TlVE,  a.  [add.]  Moving  by  means 
of  electricity  ;  as,  an  electro-motive  engine. 

Nichol. 

E-LEG'TRO-NaG'A-TIYE,  a.  [subs.]  Having  the 
property  of  being  attracted  by  uu  electro-positive 
body,  or  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive  pole  in 
electrolysis.  Nichol. 

E-LEG'TEO  PIIYS-[-0-L5G'I6-AL,  a.  Pertaining 
to  electrical  results  produced  through  physiological 
agencies,  or  by  change  of  action  in  a  living  being. 

Maiteucci. 

E-LEG'TRO-PHY$-I-5L'0-GY,  n.  Electric  results 
produced  through  physiological  agencies. 

Matteucei. 

E-LEG'TEO-PLAT'ER,  n.  One  who  practices  elec- 
tro-plating. Tomlinson. 

E-LE6'TE0-PLAT'ING,  n.  The  process  of  plating 
by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.  Tomlinson. 

E-LEG'TEO-P5$T-TIVE,  a.  [subs.]  The  converse 
oi  electro-negative ;  of  such  a  nature  relatively  to 
some  other  associated  body  or  bodies,  as  to  tend  to 
the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  while  the  as- 
sociated body  tends  to  the  positive  pole.  An  ele- 
ment that  is  electro- positive  in  one  compound  may 
be  electro-negative  in  another,  and  •vice-versa. 

Nicliol. 

E-LEG'TEO  PITNGT-TJ-EA/TION,  |  n.    In  surgery, 

E-LEG'TRO  PtfNGT'UR-ING,  (  the  act  of  in- 
serting two  or  more  needles  in  the  body,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus. 

Dunglison. 

E-LEG'TRO  TINT,  n.  A  style  of  etching  by  means 
of  galvanism.  A  picture  is  drawn  on  a  metallic 
plate  with  some  varnish  or  material  which  resists 
the  fluids  of  a  battery;  so  that  in  electrotyping, 
the  parts  not  covered  by  the  varnish,  &c,  receive  a 
deposition  of  metal  and  produce  the  required  copy 
in  intaglio.  Pen.  Cyc. 

E-LEG'TRO-TYPE,  n.  A  copy  or  stereotype  taken 
by  electrotypy.  Nichol. 

E-LEG'TRO-TYPE,  v.  t.  To  stereotype  or  take 
copies  of  by  electrotypy.  Art  Journal. 

E-LEG'TBO-TYP-EE,  n.  One  who  practices  elec- 
trotypy. Art  Journal. 

E-LE€J-TEO-TYP'IG,  a.  Noting  the  act  of  electro- 
typing. 

E-LEG'TRO-TYP-ING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  copies 
or  stereotypes  by  electrotypy.  Nichol. 

E-LEG'TEO-TYP-Y,  n.  [From  electro,  and  Gr.  tottos, 
type  or  impression.] 

The  process  of  copying  metals,  engravings,  <Scc, 
and  of  making  stereotype  plates  by  means  of  electric 
deposition.  Art  Journal. 

EL'E-VA-TOB,  n.     [add.]     A  hoisting  machine  for 
raising  goods,  &c,  to  the  upper  stories  of  a  building. 
Applelon's  Mech.  Diet. 

ELF'-CIIILD,  n.  A  child  supposed  to  be  left  by  elfs 
in  room  of  one  they  had  stolen. 

E-I,IM'I-NATE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  reduce  results  or 
remove  errors  by  elimination. 

E-LIM-I-NA'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  math.,  a1  process 
of  combining  equations  so  as  to  throw  out  succes- 
sively the  unknown  quantities,  thus  deducing  the 
definite  value  of  each.  In  phys.,  a  like  process  of 
freeing  observations  or  experiments  from  incidental 
errors!  Nicliol. 

E-LIN-GITA'TION,  n.  [L.  ex,  and  lingua,  the 
tongue.] 

In  old  law,  the  punishment  of  cutting  out  the 
tongue.  Ogilvie. 

EL-LIP'TO-GEAPII.     Same  as  Ellipsograph. 

EL'O-HIM,  n.    [Ileb.]     Ono  of  the  names  of  God. 

EL'VAN,  a.  [add.]  In  Cornish  mining,  noting 
broad  granitic  veins  intersecting  schistose  rocks. 

Tomlinson. 

EL'VAN,  n.    The  rock  of  an  el  van  vein  intermediate 
between  porphyry  and  granite ;  also,  the  vein  itself. 
De  La  Beche. 

EL'Y-TROID,  a.  [Gr.  iXvrpov,  sheath,  and  e'iSo;, 
form.] 

In  anat.,  resembling  a  sheath.  Hooper. 

EM.  The  letter  m.  This  formerly  being  a  square 
type,  used  by  printers  as  a  measure  of  the  matter  in 
a  page.  Hansard's  Typ. 

E-MAE-GI-NA'TION,  n.  Act  of  taking  away  the 
margin.  Ogilvie. 

E-MAS'GG-LA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  to  emasculate. 

EM-BR  ANCII'MENT,  ».  The  branching  forth,  as  of 
trees.  Clarke. 

EM-BRY-O-GEN'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  embryo.  Agassiz. 


EM-BRY-5G'E-NY,  n.  [Gr.  ip.ppvov,  an  embryo, 
and  evuiia  to  produce.] 

The  science  of  the  production  and  development 
ofembryos.  Agassiz, 

EM-BRY-OG'RA-PIIY,  n.  A  general  description  of 
the  fetus.  Craig. 

EM-iSRY-O-LO&'IG-AL,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  em- 
bryology. Carpenter. 

EM-BRY-C.yO-GIST,re.  One  skilled  in  embryology. 

EM-BRY'O-NAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or 
the  initial  state  of  any  organ.  Carpenter. 

EM-BEY'O-NA-EY,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  produc- 
tion or  development  of  an  embryo. 

EM'BRY-0-NA.-TED,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  an 
embryo. 

EM-BRY-OT'IG,  a,  Pertaining  to  the  earliest  state 
of  a  developing  organ.  R.  Owen. 

EM'E-EALD-GEEEN,  n.  A  very  durable  pigment 
of  a  vivid  light-green  color,  made  from  the  arscniate 
of  copper.  Weale. 

EM'EE-Y  (em'er-y),  a.  Covered  with  emery;  as, 
an  emeri/  paper. 

E-MEES/?D'  (e-mersf),  a.  In  lot.,  noting  the  fact 
of  being  out  of  or  above  water.  A.  Gray. 

EM'I-GANT,  a.    Sparkling ;  beaming  forth. 

Ogilvie. 

E-MIS'SIVE,  a.  Having  a  capability  of  forced  emis- 
sion ;  as,  -water  has  great  emissive  power. 

EM-PAIS'TIG  WORK,  n.     [Gr.  e^Traico,  to  force  in.] 
Inlaid  work  consisting  of  threads  or  lines  of  metal 
pressed  or  forced  into  some  other  metal. 

Fairholt. 

EMP'TION-AL.  a.    That  mar  be  purchased. 

EM-PIRT-CISM,  «.  [add.J  '  In  philosophy,  empir- 
icism rejects  all  knowledge  a  priori,  and  admits 
nothing  as  true  or  certain  but  what  is  given  by 
experience.  Fleming. 

EMP'TY.  n.  [add.]  Free  ;  rid  ;  as,  "  I  shall  find  you 
empty  of  that  fault."  Shakes. 

EMP'TY-HAND'ED,  a.  Having  nothing  in  the 
hands ;  destitute. 

EM'Tj-LOUS-NESS,TO.   The  quality  of  being  emulous. 

EN.  In  printers'  measure  half  an  em,  i.  e.,  half  the 
square  of  the  tvpe. 

EN-ALT-O-SAXTR,  n.  [Gr.  iv,  in,  £As,  the  salt  sea, 
and  aavpa,  lizard.] 

Name  of  marine  or  swimmingsaurians  of  gigantic 
size,  now  extinct  and  found  only  in  a  fossil  state ;  it 
includes  the  ichthyosaur,  and  allied  reptiles. 

Dana. 

EN-XM'EL,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enameling;  as, 
enamel-painting.  Tomlit^son. 

EN-GAE'NAL-TZE,  v.  t.    To  make  carnal. 

Tennyson. 

EN-GAUS'TIG,  a.  Encaustic  tiles,  brick,  ic,  are 
pavirig  tiles,  &c,  of  baked  pottery,  with  colors  burnt 
i  n  as  a  decoration.  Tomlinson. 

EN-CEPH-AL-I'TIS,  n.     [Gr.  ey/ceiJxxAm',  the  brain.] 
Inflammation  of  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

EN-CEPH'AL-OID,  a.  [Gr.  eyM^coW,  the  brain, 
and  <rtSos.  form.] 

Resembling  the  material  of  the  brain ;  cerebri- 
form.  Dunglison. 

EN-GLIT'IGS,  n.  pi.  In  gram.,  the  art  of  declining 
and  conjugating  words.  Craig. 

EN-CY-GLO-PED'IG.     See  Encyclopedical. 

EN'DO-GHEOME,  n.  [Gr.  ei>6ov,  within,  and  xpi.'ia, 
color.] 

The  colored  material  which  fills  vegetable  cells, 
exclusive  of  the  green,  which  is  Chlorophyll'  as, 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  Algal,  ifcc.    Carpenter. 

EN'DO-DEEM,  n.  [Gr.  kvhov,  within,  and  Uptxa, 
skin.] 

The  inner  skin  or  layer  of  some  simple  animals ; 
as,  a  polyp,  ifce.  Dana. 

EN-nO-DEEM'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 

Dana. 

EN'DO-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  [Gr.  ivSov,  within,  and 
o-xeAcTbi',  a  dry  body.] 

The  internal  or  bony  skeleton  of  man  and  other 
animals.  R.  Owen. 

EN-DOS-MOM'E-TER,  11.  An  instrument  used  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  endosmotie  action. 

Nicliol. 

EN-D0$-M0-MET'EI6,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  meas- 
urement of  endosmotic  action. 

EN-DOS-MOS'MIG,  a.    Relating  to  endosmose. 

Craig. 

EN-D0$-M0T'lC,  a.  Pertaining  to  endosmose  ;  of 
the  nature  of  endosmose.  Carpenter. 

EN'DO-SPEEM,  11.  [Gr.  ei-Soi/,  within,  and  cnrepp.a, 
seed.) 

The  albumen  of  a  seed  commonly  surrounding  the 
embryo.  A.  Gray 

EN-DUE'ING-NESS,  n.    Quality  of  enduring. 

EN-FOREST,  v.  t.    To  turn  into  forests. 

EN-FREE',  v.  t.    To  set  free ;  to  release.     Shakes. 

EN-GAG.E'D'  (en-gajd'),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  In  mech., 
two  wheels  are  said  to  be  engaged,  when  they  are 


in  gear  with  each  other.     The  driver  is  the  engag- 
ing wheel,  and  the  follower  is  the  wheel  engaged. 

Tomlinson. 

EN-GIN-EER',  <v.  t.  To  use  art  and  effort  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  some  object. 

EN-GlRD'LE  (-gir'dl),  v.  t.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround. 

EN-GOV-LEE'  (am-gou-lG'),  a*  [Fr.  engouler,  to 
swallow  up.] 

In  heraldry,  an  epithet  describing  crosses,  sal- 
tires,  Ax.,  when  their  extremities  enter  the  mouths 
of  lions,  leopards,  &c.  Craig. 

EN-HE  AET'.E'N,  v.  t.    To  fill  with  courage. 

Du-f. 

EN-IIY'DROUS,  it.    [Gr.  iv,  within,  and  i&uip,  water.] 
A  term  applied  to  crystals,  <Ssc.,  which  contain 
drops  of  water.  Craig. 

EN-SEM'BLE  (iing-zam'bl),  a.  [Fr.]  Lit.  the  whole  ; 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  general  effect  without 
reference  to  details  ;  as,  in  the  fine  arts,  &c. 

Bescherelle. 

ENTENTE'  COR-DI-ALFJ  (ang-tUngf  kor-de-al'), 
n.  [Fr.]  In  politics,  the  evidences  of  good  wiil 
and  justice  toward  each  other,  exchanged  by  the 
chief  persons  of  two  states.  Bescherelle. 

EN-TER'IG,  a.    Belonging  to  the  intestines. 

Dunglison. 

EN'TEE-0-LTTE,    11.      [Gr.   tvrepov,  intestine,   and  • 
\C0os,  stone.] 
A  concretion  in  the  intestines  resembling  stone. 

EN-TEE-PRtSE,  ?i.  [add.]  A  disposition  to  under- 
take new  designs  or  efforts.  Ogilvie. 

EN-TER-TAIN',  v.  i.  To  receive  guests;  as,  he 
entertains  generously. 

EN-TIRE',  a.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  a  kind 
of  beer  combining  the  properties  of  several  es- 
teemed qualities  of  malt-liquors ;  as,  Barclay's  en- 
tire. Mayhew. 

EN-TO-MOS'TEA-GAN,  n.  [Gr.  ivrop-a,  insects, 
and  carpa/coi*,  shell.] 

An  animal  of  the  lower  grand  division  of  the 
Crustacea  ;  this  term  includes  the  genera  Cyclops, 
Daphnia,  Limulus  (or  Horse  shoe),  &c.        Dana. 

EN-TO-MOT'O-MIST,  n.  One  who  practices  en- 
tomotomy.  Goaclby. 

EN-TO-.WOT'0-MY,    n.     [Gr.    tvrop.a,   insects,   and 
re^ifw,  to  cut.] 
The  science  of  insect  dissection.  Goadly. 

EN-TO-Z(_l'AE,  1  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Entozoa. 

EN-TO-ZO'IG.    (  Dana. 

EN-TO-ZO-OL'O-GIST,  n.     [Gr.  tvros,  within,  C,wov, 
an  animal,  and  Aoyos,  discourse.] 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Entozoa. 

Dana. 

EN'TRE-SOL  (iing'ter-sol),  n.  [Fr.]  A  low  story 
in   a  building  between   two   higher  ones,  usually 

_  placed  above  the  first  floor.  Bescherelle. 

EN'YY,  n.  [add.]     An  object  of  envy.  Swift. 

E'O-CENE,  n.  A  name  applied  to  rocks  pertaining 
to  the  Eocene  epoch,  or  tho  earliest  part  of  the  ter- 

_  tiary  period.  Lyell. 

E'O-LIS,  n.     In   zool.,  a  genus  of  shell-less  mollusks 

_  having  branchial  tufts  along  the  back.     Carpenter. 

EP'AU-LET^ED,   a.    Furnished  with  epaulets. 

EP-EX-E-G-E'SIS,  n.     [Gr.  <hri,  upon,  and  e( >iyr)(ri5, 
explanation.] 
An  explanation  of  something  that  has  gone  before. 

EPII-IP'PI-AL,  a.  Saddle-shaped  ;  occupying  an 
euhippium.  Dana. 

EP'II-IP'PI-UM,  n.     [Gtt.  ifamriov,  a  saddle.] 

A  saddle-shaped  cavity  in  a  Crustacean  of  the 
genus  Daphnia.  Dana. 

EPll'OR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ephor,  or  Spartan 
magistrate. 

EP-I-GY-GLOID'AE-WHEEE,  n*  In  mech.,  a 
contrivance  for  converting  circular  into  alternate 
motion  by  means  of  two  wheels,  the  larger  of  which 
is  firmly  fixed  to  a  frame  wort  and  the  smaller, 
which  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  other,  revolves  on 
the  circumference  of  the  larger.  The  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  the 
smaller  wheel  along  the  periphery  of  the  larger,  is 
an  epicycloid,  hence  the  name  Francis. 

EP-I-OEIG'TIG,  a.  That  shows  forth  or  explains; 
as,  e/iideictio  oratory.  [A  prifavable  spelling  to 
epidictic]  lord  Brougham. 

EP'I-DEEM,  n.  [Gr.  em,  upon,  and  Sipp.a,  skin.] 
The  same  as  Epidep.mis. 

EP-I-DEEM'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  scarf-skin  or 
bark.  A.  Gray. 

EP-I-DEEM'A-TOID,  {a.    Resembling  the  epiderm; 

EP-I-DfiRM'01D,        )      pertaining  to  the  epiderm. 

R.  Oioen. 

EP-I-CtEN'E-SIS, n.  [Gr.  en-1,  and  yeiwis,  generation.] 

In  physiol.,tne  theory  of  conception  which  holds 

that  the  gorm  is  created  entirely  new,  not  merely 

expanded,  by  the  procreative  power  of  the  parents. 

It  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Evolution. 

Dunglison. 

EP-I-GEAM-MAT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  tho  way  of 
epigram. 


1,   E,   &c;   long.—X,   E,  &c,   short.—  CARE,   FXE,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,   BIRD;    MOVE, 
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EP-I-GRAM'MA-TlZE,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  epi- 
grams. 

EP-I-LEPT'I-FORM,  a.    Resembling  epilepsy. 

EP-I-PET'AL-OUS,  a.    [Gr.   iiri,  upon,  and  irdraKov, 
a  petal.] 
Borne  on  the  petals  or  corolla.  Wright. 

EP-I-PIIYS'I-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
nature  of  an  epiphysis.  II.  Owen. 

EP-I-PHYT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
an  epiphyte. 

EP-I-P0L'H3,  a.  In  optics,  producing,  or  noting 
epipolism  or  fluorescence. 

E-PIP'O-LISM,  n.     [Gr.  emitoK-q,  a  surface.] 
The  same  as  Fluorescence,  which  see.  • 

JTerschel. 

E-PIP'0-LTZ27D,  a.  Changed  to  the  epipolic  con- 
dition, or  that  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  fluores- 
cence is  presented  ;  as,  epipolized  light.    Stolces. 

EP-I-SO'DI-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  an  episode. 

EP-I-STER'NAL,  a.  [Gr.  em,  upon,  and  aripvov, 
the  breastbone.] 

Adjoining  the  sternal  pieces  on  either  side,  as  in 
a  turtle.  Dunglison. 

E-PIS'TO-LET,  n.    A  short  letter  or  epistle. 

0.  Lamb. 

E-QUIP'E-DAL,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and.  pes,  foot.] 
Equal-footed.     In  zool.,  having  the  pairs  of  feet 
equal.  Dana. 

E-QUI-PON'DER-OUS,  a.  [L.  equus,  equal,  and 
pondus,  weight.] 

Having  equal  weight.  Ogilvie. 

E-QUI-SE-TA'CEOUS,  a.  Belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Kquisetum,  or  horse-tail  plant. 

E-QUI-SE'TI-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  the 
Equisetum.  Craig. 

EQ'UI-TAN-CY  (ek'we-tan-sy),  to.      Horsemanship. 

Booth. 

E'QUI-VALV.E'D,  a.  Having  the  valves  equal,  as 
in  some  bivalves.  Dana. 

ER'A-TO,  to*     [Gr.  epdu>,  to  love.] 

In  mythol.,  one  of  the  muses  who  presides  over 
lyric  poetry.  She  is  represented  as  crowned  with 
roses  and  myrtles,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand  ;  she 
was  especially  invoked  by  lovers. 

E-REC'TILE,  a.  Susceptible  of  erection.  Erectile 
■issue,  in  anat.,  a  tissue  formed  of  arteries  and 
veins  intermixed  with  nervous  filaments,  and  ca- 
pable of  dilatation  ;  it  is  found  in  the  lips,  nipples, 
penis,  &c.  Dunglison. 

ER-E-MA-GAU'SIS,  m.  [Gr.  epijiuos,  alone,  and 
Kavens,  burning.] 

A  gradual  oxydation  from  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture;  as,  in  the  slow  decay  of  wood.   Liebig. 

ER-I-GA'CEOUS,  a.  Of  the  heath  (Erica)  family ; 
consisting  of  heaths. 

ER-IN-X'CEOUS,  a.     [L.]     Of  the  hedgehog  tribe. 

Dana. 

E-RO'DENT,  n.     [L.  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.] 

A  medicine  which  eats  away  extraneous  growths  ; 
a  caustic.  Craig. 

E-RQS'TRATE,  a.    [L.  e,  and  rostrum,  beak.] 
In  hot.,  without  a  beak.  A.  Gray. 

ER-RAT'I€,  n.  In  geol.,  any  stone  or  material  that 
has  been  borne  away. by  natural  agencies  from  its 
original  site  ;  a  boulder.  In  the  pi.,  the  term  errat- 
ics, is  applied  especially  to  the  loose  gravel  and 
stones  on  the  earth's  surface,  including  what  is 
called  drift.  Dana. 

ER-Y-SI-PEL'A-TOID,  a  [Gr.  epuo-iVe^as,  and  elSos, 
resemblance.] 
Resembling  erysipelas. 

ES-€APE'-PIPE,'m.  A  pipe  for  the  discharge  of 
steam  after  being  used  in  a  high-pressure  steam-en- 
gine. 

ES-CO-PET',  n.  [Sp.  escopeta.]  A  carbine.  [Mex- 
ico.'] 

ES'CKOD,  to.    A  small  fresh  cod  broiled. 

Dan.  Webst  r. 

ES'SE-NI$M,  n.    Life  and  doctrine  of  the  Essencs. 

De  Quincey. 

ES-0-PIIA/GE-AN,  a.    Belonging  to  the  esophagus. 

Dana. 

ES-0-TER'I-CI$M,  n.  Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

E'SOX,  ».*  [L.]  The  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of 
abdominal  fishes,  including  the  pike.  Cuvier. 

ET-  A- GERE'  (et-a-zhare'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture having  a  number  of  shelves  or  stages  one 
above  another,  for  receiving  articles  of  elegance  or 
use.  Bescherelle. 

ETC  1  PER,  n.    One  who  etches. 

E-TER-NI-ZA/TION,  n.     A  rendering  immortal. 
Sir'W.P.  Wood. 

E-THER-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  The  production  of 
ether. 

E-TIII-OP'IC,  a.  Belonging  to  Ethiopia;  to.  The 
language  of  Ethiopia.  Booth. 

ETII'NAR-CHY,  n.  The  dominion  of  an  ethnarch; 
principality  and  rule.  Wright. 


E-TRUS'€AN,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  Etruria. 

Craig. 

ET'UE  (et'wee),  n.  [Fr.]  [add.]  A  case  or  box  for 
small  articles,  as  needles,  pins,  esc.       Bescherelle. 

EU-DjE'MOIS-ISM,  n.  [Gr.  ev&aiiJ.oviap.6s,  happi- 
ness.] 

That  philosophy  which  makes  happiness  the 
highest  object  of  man,  and  the  ground  of  all  his  du- 
ties. Eucyc.  Am. 

EU'PIIE-MIZE,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  To  express  by  a  euphe- 
mism or  in  delicate  language.  C.  Kingsley. 

EU-PHOR-BI-A'CEOUS,  a.  Of  the  Euphorbia  or 
Spurge  family.  Ogilvie. 

ETJ-RIT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  etirite. 

Craig. 

EUS-TA/CHI-AN,  a.  [add.]  The  eustachian  valve 
is  a  semi-lunar,  membranous  valve  in  the  heart,  so 
called  because  discovered  by  Eustachius. 

Dunglison. 

ETJ'TRO-PHIS,  to.  [Gr.  eh,  well,  and  Tpo^.-,;,  nourish- 
ment.] 

Healthy  nutrition  ;  a  sound  state  of  the  body 
from  suitable  nourishment.  Craig. 

E-VAD'-I-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  evaded. 

E-VAN-GEL'I6-AL,  n.  One  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples. Ogilvie. 

E-VAN-GELT-CISM,  n.    Evangelical  principles. 

E-VA'SI-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  evaded. 

B'ViJN-TEM'PERffD,  a.    Having  a  placid  temper. 

EV'ER-Y,  a.  [add.]  Every  now  and  then,  repeat- 
edly ;  at  intervals. 

EV'ER-Y-BOD'Y,  n.    Every  person. 

EV-I-DEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    In  an  evidential  manner. 

South. 

EV'I -DENT-NESS,  n.    State  of  being  evident. 

E-VIS-CER-A'TION,  n.    The  act  of  eviscerating. 

Dunglison. 

EV-O-LIT'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  physiol.,  the  theory 
of  generation,  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  pro-ex- 
ist in  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to  be  developed  but 
not  actually  formed  by  the  procreative  acts. 

Dunglison. 

EV-O-LU'TION-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  evolutions. 

EX-AG'GER-A-TIVE,  a.    Tending  to  exaggerate. 

EX-AL-BU'MI-NOUS,  n.  In  bot.,  having  no  albu- 
men about  the  embryo  of  seed,  or  none  but  that  of 
the  cotyledons.  Bfenslow. 

EX-CEN'TRAL,  a.    In  bot,  out  of  the  center. 

Wright. 

EX-CHANGE'  BRO'KER,  n.  A  dealer  in  bills  of 
exchange. 

EX-CI'TANT,_cr.    Tending  to  excite. 

EX-OI'TO-MO'TA-EY,  a.  Exciting  motion,  but 
without  sensation  or  volition  ;  as,  the  excito-motary 
nerves.  Dunglison. 

EX-€LtT'SION-A-RY,  a.    Tending  to  exclude. 

EX-COM-MIT'NI-GA-TOR,  to.  One  who  excommu- 
nicates. Prynne. 

EX~80URT'IEE,  to.  One  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
courtier. 

EX-CUR'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  goes  on  an  excur- 
sion.   _  Clarke. 

EX-ECIT-TANT,  n.    One  who  executes  or  performs. 

EX-EMP'LI-FI-A-BLE,  a.  That  can  be  exempli- 
fied. 

EX-EN'TER-I-TED,  pp.  and  a.  Having  the  entrails 
removed  ;  emboweled.  Chas.  Kingsley. 

EX-HALE',  v.  i.  To  pass  off  or  yanish  ;  as,  "  their 
inspiration  exhaled  in  elegies."  1'rescott. 

EX-HAL'ENT,  a.  Serving  to  exhale  or  convey  out ; 
as,  exhalent  vessels.  Dunglison. 

EX-IIALTNG,  n.    Act  of  breathing  forth. 

EX-O-CE'TUS,  n.  [Gr.]  A  scientific  name  given 
byLinneus,  to  a  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  of  which 
the  common  flying-fish  (EL  volitans)  is  one  species. 

Cuvier. 

EX'0-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  [Gr.  c"£u,  without,  and  cn<e\- 
€tw,  a  dry  body.] 

In  anat.,  a  term  applied  to  the  external  bony  en- 
casement of  many  animals ;  as,  of  the  lobster.  It 
may  be  merely  homy  scales,  quills,  &c.    7?.  Owen. 

EX-O-TER'I-CiSM,  n.  Exoteric  doctrines  or  prin- 
ciples. 

EX?PE-DI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  Quickness;  expedi- 
tion. 

EX-PE-RI-EN'TIAL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expe- 
rience. 

EX'PI-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  makes  expiation. 

Craig. 

EX-PI-REE',  n.     [Fr.  expire.]    A  convict  who  has 

_  served  outbids  time  of  punishment.     [Eng.] 

EX'PLA-NATE,  a.  Noting  a  spreading  or  outward 
extcns;on,  in  a  flat  form.  A.  Gray. 

EX'PLE-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an' ex- 
pletive. 

EX'PLI-CA-BLE-NESS,  n.  Quality  of  being  expli- 
cable. 

EX'PLI-CATE,  a.    Evolved;  unfolded. 

Bp.  Taylor. 


EX-PO-SI"TIOX,  n.  [add.]  A  public  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  art,  industry,  &c. ;  as,  the  Paris 
exposition.  Bescherelle. 

EX-PRESS',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  send  by  express,  as  a 
package,  &c.  [This  is  a  recent  use  of  the  word, 
which  it  were  better  to  avoid,  because  this  verb 
properly  denotes  to  press  out,  declare,  or  exhibit, 
with  which  the  idea  of  sending  by  express  has  no 
eonncction.]_ 

EX-S€RIPT'UR-AL,  a,    Not  found  in  Scripture. 

EX-TEN'U-A-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  palliate. 

Wright. 

EX-TINCTION,  n.  [add.]  The  causing  of  a  sub- 
stance gradually  to  disappear  by  mixing  or  uniting 
it  with  some  other  substance ;  as,  the  extinction  of 
mercury  by  triturating  it  with  other  substances. 

Craig. 

EX'TRA-XX'IL-LA-RY,  a.  In  bot.,  growing  from 
above  or  below  the  axils ;  as,  an  extra-axillary 
bud.  Craig. 

EX-TRXCT'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  extracted. 

EX-TRACT'1-FORM,  a.  In  chem.,  having  the  ap- 
pearance or  nature  of  an  extract. 

EX-TRA-MU'RAL,  a.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  without, 
and  mnrus,  a  wall.] 

Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  as  of  a  fortified 
city.  _  Ogilvie. 

EX-TEEM'IST,  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme  doctrines 
or  practice. 

EX-TRORSE',  a.     [L.  extrorsum,  outward.] 

In  bot.,  turned  outwardly  ;  as,  an  extrorse  anther. 

A.  Gray. 

EX-TRO-VER'SION,  n.  [L.  extrorsum,  outward,  and 
verto,  to  turn.] 

The  condition  of  being  tjirned  wrong  side  out; 
as,  in  the  mal-formation  of  the  bladder. 

Dunglison. 

EX-U-YI-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  shedding 
the_skin  periodically.  Craig. 

EX-U'VI-ATE,  v.  i.  To  lay  aside  an  old  coat  or 
condition  as  preliminary  to  taking  a  new  one;  as, 
a  crab  exuviates  yearly.  Dana. 

EX-U-VI-A'TION,  n.    [L.  exweim,  things  cast  off.] 
The  rejecting  or  casting  off  of  some  part ;  as,  the 
deciduous  teeth,  or  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  the 
skin  of  serpents,  &c.  Dunglison. 

EYE'-IN-FlRM'A-RY,  n.  A  place  for  the  cure  of 
diseased_eyes. 

EYE'-SIIADE',  n.    A  covering  for  weak  eyes. 

EYE'-WASII  (i'wosh),  to.    A  wash  for  diseased  eyes. 


F. 


FAB'RI-GANT,  n.  [Fr.]  A  manufacturer;  a  work- 
ing tradesman.  Simmonds. 

FACE-A'GUE,  to.  A  common  name  for  a  form  of 
neuralgia,  characterized  by  acute  lancinating  pains 
returning  at  intervals,  and  by  twinges  in  certain 
parts  of  the  face,  producing  convulsive  twitches  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  It  is  also  called  Tic 
doloreux..^  Dunglison. 

FACE'-GUARD,  n.  A  mask  of  wire-gauze  or  other 
materials  to  protect  the  face  in  certain  employments; 
as,  stone-breaking,  chemical  processes,  &c. 

FACE'-PIECE  (-peece),  n.  In  ship-building,  a  piece 
of  wood  wrought  on  the  fore-part  of  the  knee  of  the 
head.  Totlen. 

FA'CIES,n.  [L.]  A  term  applied  in  Natural  His- 
tory to  the  general  aspect  or  habit  of  a  species,  or 
its  habit  for  a  particular  region.  Craig. 

FACING,  to.  [add.]  In  carpentry,  the  wooden  cov- 
ering of  the  sides  of  doors,  windows,  &c.  In  plasier- 
wor/c,  the  last  layer  of  stucco  or  fine  stuff  on  walls, 
&c.  In  hydraulic  works,  an  outward  layer  of  some 
material  over  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  canals,  &c. 
Facings  of  troops,  front  movements  of  a  line  of  men 
in  different  directions,  as  right,  left,  &c.  Facings 
of  a  military  uniform,  the  lapels,  cuffs,  collar,  &c, 
which  are  usually  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest 
of  the  garment.  Craig. 

FACING-BRICK,  n.    Brick  used  to  face  buildings. 
BeiPs  Tech.  Diet. 

FA€-TI"TIOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fac- 
titious. Clarke. 

FAC'TOR-ING,  to.  In  math.,  the  act  of  resolving 
into  factors.  Davies'  Math.  Diet. 

FACIT-L/E.  n.  pi.  [L.]  In  astr.,  a  name  given  to 
blight  or  luminous  spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  darker  ones  called  macula. 

Olmsted. 

FXGGET)  (fiigd),  pp.  or  a.  "Worn  or  beaten  ;  as,  the 
fagged  end  of  a  rope.  Totten. 

2.  Compelled  to  drudge  or  to  serve  as  the  fag  of 
another.     Fagged  out,  utterly  worn  by  fatigue. 

FAG'GING,  ppr.  Employed  in  wearisome  drudgery  ; 
acting  as  a  fag.  ITeber. 

FA-GOT  TO,  to,  [It.]  A  musical  instrument,  the 
bassoon  ;   so  called  from  being  divided  into  parts 
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for  convenience  of  carriage,  making  as  it  were  a 
small  fagot.  Moore's  Cyc.  Mus. 

FXHE'EN-HEIT  (far'en-ite),  n.  [Ger.]  The  name 
of  the  inventor,  used  to  designate  a  thermometer 
commonly  used  in  America  and  England,  having 
the  zero  of  its  scale  marked  at  82  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  and  the  boiling  point  at  212 
degrees  above.  Michol. 

FAlE-LEAD'EE,  n.  In  naval  affairs,  a  block  or 
thimble  placed  in  any  position  or  part  of  a  vessel, 
to  lead  ropes  through  without  increasing  the  pur- 
chase. Totten. 

FAlE'-PLAY,  re.    Equitable  treatment. 

FAlE'-TOLD,  a.  Well  told;  pleasing;  as,  a, fair- 
told  story. 

FAlR'-WAY,  n.  In  naval  affairs,  the  fairway  of  a 
channel  is  the  part  of  a  river,  bay,  &c,  through 
which  vessels  enter  or  depart.  Totten. 

FAlE'  WEATII'EE,  a.  In  pleasant  weather  ;  in  cir- 
cumstances involving  but  little  exposure  or  sacri- 
fice ;  as,  afair-weather  voyage.  Pope, 

FALL,  *.  i.  [add.]  To  fall  among,  to  come  among 
promiscuously  or  unexpectedly.  To  fall  about,  to 
tumble  about.  To  fall  home,  to  curve  inward;  in 
ship  carpentry,  applied  to  the  timbers  or  upper 
parts  of  a  ship's  side  which  are  much  within  a  per- 
pendicular. Totten. 

FAl'LALS,  n.  pi.    Gay  ornaments ;  frippery. 

ILalliwell. 

FAXSE'-FIEE,  n.  A  combustible  composition  used 
in  vessels  of  war,  for  making  night  signals. 

Totten. 

FALSE'-PBE-TEN'8E$,  re.  pi.  In  law,  false  repre- 
sentations made  in  order  to  obtain  money,  &c,  with 
intent  to  cheat.  .  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

FALSE'-EAIL,  n.  In  ships,  a  thin  piece  of  timber 
inside  of  a  curved  head-rail.  Ogilvie. 

FAXS'I-FY-ING,  re.     The  act  of  violating  truth. 

FA' MA  -GLA-MO'SA,  re.  [L.]  A  prevailing  report ; 
a  current  scandal.  Craig. 

FA-NXB'I-OTES,  re.  pi.  A  name  denoting  those  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  who  live  in  the  Fanner 
or  Greek  quarter  of  the  city.  Craig. 

FAN'CY,  a.  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy  or  taste  ; 
as,  fancy  goods,  wares,  &c. 

FAN'CY-FAlE,  n.  A  fair  or  sale  of  fancy  articles, 
generally  for  some  benevolent  purpose. 

FAN'-PALM,  ».*  This  name  is  given  to  the  talipot- 
tree  (Corypha  umbrae ulifera),  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  crowned  at  the  top  by  a 
tuft  of  enormous  leaves.  The  leaves  when  they  first 
appear  are  folded  together  like  a  fan,  and  afterwards 
spread  open ;  they  are  usually  eighteen  feet  long 
and  fourteen  wide,  and  arc  used  for  umbrellas,  tents, 
coverings  for  houses,  books,  i&c.  The  other  species 
of  the  genus  Corypha  also  have  the  popular  name 
at  fan-palms.  London. 

FAN'-TAIL,  n.  A  name  given  to  some  kinds  of 
birds,  from  the  fan-like  shape  of  their  tails;  also  a 
form  of  gas-burner.  Simmonds. 

FAN-TXS'TIG-ALS,  n.  pi.  A  name  given  to  per- 
sons dressed  fantastically  in  imitation  and  ridicule 
of  soldiers.     [Am.] 

FAN'- WHEEL,  re.  A  wheel  used  to  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  wind. 

FAECE,  re.     [add.]     Eidiculous  or  empty  show. 

FAB'DING-DEAL,  «.  An  old  term  for  the  fourth 
part  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  farthing-dale  is  also  used, 
but  seldom.  Craig. 

FA-RI'NA.  [add.]  This  term  is  applied  in  the  En- 
glish prices-current  to  the  flour  or  meal  of  farina- 
ceous substances  generally.  Simmonds. 

In  America  it  is  applied  to  the  fecula  or  starchy 
matter  of  Indian  corn,  extracted  as  an  article  of 
food. 

FXS'OETS,  re.  pi.     In  glass-making,  irons  thrust  in- 
to the  mouths  of  bottles  to  convey  them  to  the  an- 
nealing furnace;  called  also  punty-rods,  and  puntils. 
Oyiline.     Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FAS'CI-ATE,  a.     [L.  fascia,  a  band.] 

In  bot..  banded  ;  compacted  together.  A.  Gray. 

FXSIITON-A-BLE,  n.     A  person  of  fashion. 

FAST,  a.  [add.]  Afast  liver,  or  a  fast  man,  is  oris  who 
is  wearing  out  his  property  or  his  constitution  rapidly 
by  lavish  expenditure  or  high  living.    Thackeray. 

FAST,  adv.  [add.]  To  live  fast,  is  so  to  livo  as  to 
consume  rapidly  one's  property  or  vital  powers. 

FAT'-HEAD'ED,  a.     Stupid;  thick-sculled. 

Wright. 

FA'TIIER,  re.  [add.]  Father  confessor,  a  priest  to 
whom  one  confesses  his  sins. — Fathers  of  the  City, 
the  aldermen. — Father  of  the  House,  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body  who  has  served  longest. 
— Father  of  the  Bar,  the  oldest  barrister. 

Clarice. 

FA-TIGUE'-DEfiSS,  n.  The  working  dress  of  sol- 
diers. 


FA-TIGUE'-PAE'TY,  n.  A  party  of  soldiers  on  fa- 
tigue duty. 

FAT'-LUTE,  n,  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  linseed 
oil  for  filling  apertures,  joints,  &c.        Simmonds. 

FAT'TY,  a.  [add.]  The  fatty  membrane  or  tissue 
is  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  containing  the 
vesicles  in  which  fat  is  deposited.         Dunglison. 

FA-TU'I-TOUS,  a.     Stupid;  foolish. 

FAU-TEVLL  (fo-teul,)  n.  [Fr.]  .An  arm  chair 
usually  highly  ornamented  ;  hence,  a  seat  or  mem- 
bership in  the  French  Academy;  used  also  for  the 
chair  ofa  presiding  officer.  Bescherelle. 

FA  XIX,  n.  pi.  FA  U'CE&  [L.]  In  bot,  the  internal 
opening  of  a  nionopetalous  flower.  Craig. 

FA'VE-O-LATE,  a.     [L.favus,  a  honey  comb.] 
_  Honey  combed.  Henslow. 

FEAST'-DAY,  n.    A  festival  day. 

FEATH'EE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  feather  the  oars  in 
rowing,  is  to  bring  their  blades  into  a  horizontal  po- 
sition as  they  rise  out  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cut  the 
wind  and  not  to  hold  it.  Dibdin. 

FEATH'EE,  re.  [add.]  A  name  given  by  stone-cut- 
ters to  small  half-round  pieces  of  iron  used  for  split- 
ting stone  by  inserting  two  of  them  in  a  hole  and 
driving  a  wooden  wedge  between  them. 

Ajypileton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FEATH'EB-ING,  re.  A  covering  with  feathers  or 
with  foliage  in  a  feather-like  manner. 

2.  Act  of  turning  the  blade  of  an  oar  horizontally 
as  it  rises  from  the  water  in  rowing. 

FEATH'EE- VEINED  (-van'd),  a.  In  lot.,  having 
the  veins  ofa  leaf  branch  off  (as  in  feathers)  from  the 
two  sides  of  a  mid  rib  ;  penni-vcined.     A.  Gray. 

FEATH'EE  WEIGHT  (-wiite),  re.  On  the  turf,  very 
exact  weight  which  a  feather  might  turn. 

FEAT'OUS-LY,  re.     [From/eflst]     Very  dexterously. 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

FEAZE,  n.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excitement; 
a  worry  ;  a  teaze.  Halli well  gives  feaze  as  a  verb, 
to  worry  ;  to  tease.  It  is  more  used  in  America  as 
a  noun. 

FED-EE-A'TION,  n.  [add.]  A  confederated  gov- 
ernment. 

FEED'-PUMP,  re.  The  force-pump  which  supplies 
the  boilers  of  steam-engines  with  water.     Weale. 

FEEL'ING,  n.  [add.]  Sympathy,  tenderness  of  heart. 

FEP  F   (  n'     Companion,  mate.  Burns. 

FEEZE,  re.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excitement. 
See  Fkaze. 

FELL,  re.  [add.]  In  weaving,  the  line  which  termi- 
nates a  web  in  process  of  weaving,  formed  by  the 
last  weft  thread.  Ogilvie. 

FEL'LAH,  re.     [Ar.  falah,  to  dig  or  plow.] 

A  peasant   or  cultivator  of  the  soil   among  the 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  &c.  W.  M.  Thomson. 

FE-LO'NI-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  felo- 
nious. Scott. 

FEL'ON-RY,  re.  A  body  of  felons ;  the  mass  of  con- 
victs remaining  in  New  Holland  after  their  sen- 
tence has  expired.  Howitt. 

FELT,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  with  felt ;  as,  to  felt 
the  cylinder  ofa  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FELT'ED,  pp.  or  a.    [add.]     Covered  with  felt. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FELT'-GEAIN,  n,  A  name  given  to  the  grain  of  split 
timber  which  is  transverse  to  the  annular  rings  or 
plates.    .  Gwilt. 

FELT'ING,  re.     [add.]    The  material  of  which  felt  is 
made  ;  also  felt-cloth. 
2.  The  act  of  splitting  timber  by  the  felt-grain. 

Gwilt. 

FEM'I-NAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  woman;  female. 

FEM-I-NE'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  or  nature  of  the 
female  sex.  Coleridge. 

FENCE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  fence  the  tables  in  the 
Scottish  church,  is  to  make  an  address  to  those  who 
are  seated  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  a  view  to  com- 
mune, on  the  feelings  appropriate  to  such  an  occa- 
sion. MeCheyne. 

FENCE,  to.     [add.]     A  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

[Eng.]    Mai/hew. 

FENCE'-MONTII,  re..  In  England,  a  month  when 
hunting  in  a  forest  is  forbidden,  because  deer  then 
fawn.  Craig. 

FEN-ES-TEL'LA,  re.*  [L.]  In  Boman  Catholic 
churches,  the  niche  on  the  south  side  of  an  altar, 
containing  tho  piscina  and  frequently  the  cre- 
dence. Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FEN-ES-TRA'TION,  n.  In  arch.,  the  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  windows.  Weale. 

FE-NES'TEATE,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  perforated  with 
large  holes,  window-like.  A.  Gray. 

FEN'NISTI,  a.    Abounding  in  or  belonsing  to  fens. 

FEE'E-TO-EY,  re.  [add.]  Properly,  a  portable  bier 
or  shrine  of  wood,  gold,  &c,  variously  adorned,  for 
containing  relics  of  saints  ;  it  was,  also,  sometimes 
applied  to  fixed  shrines  or  tombs  in  which  their 
bodies  were  deposited.       Oxford  Glass,  of  Arch. 


FEE-MEN-TES'CI-BLE,  re.  A  body  that  enters  in- 
to fermentation  when  in  contact  with  a  fermenting 
or  putrescent  body. 

FEE-MENT'ING,  re.   The  act  or  state  of  effervescing. 

FEEN'EE-Y,  n.    A  place  for  rearing  ferns. 

FER-RA'RA,  re.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  sword 
of  excellent  temper,  made  of  steel  from  Ferrara, 
Italy ;  the  quality  of  this  weapon  most  prized  was 
manufactured  by  a  celebrated  artificer  named  An- 
drea di  Ferrara.  The  Scottish  highlanders  called  a 
claymore  of  this  kind  their  Andrew  Ferrara. 

Putnam.     Walt.  Scott. 

FEE-ETJ'GO,  n.  [L.]  A  disease  of  plants  caused  by 
fungi,  commonly  called  the  rust,  from  resembling 
iron  rust  in  color.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

FEE-TIL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  ren- 
dering fertile.  In  bot.,  the  process  by  which  the 
pollen  renders  the  ovule  fertile.  Llenslow. 

In  physiol.,  the  act  or  process  of  fecundating  the 
ovum.  Carpenter. 

FEE'TIL-IZ-EE,  n.  That  which  renders  fertile  ;  as, 
to  employ  guano  as  a  fertiliser.         J.  A.  Porter. 

FES'TEE,  n.  A  sore  which  rankles  and  discharges 
corrupt  matter. 

FES-TOON'Y,  a.    Of  or  resembling  festoons. 

Sir  J.  Ilerschel.- 

FE-TA'TION,  re.  [L.  fetus.]  The  formation  of 
young  in  the  womb  ;  pregnancy.  Dunglison. 

FETCH,  re.     The  apparition  of  a  living  person. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

FE'TI-CIDE,  re.     [L.  fetus,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.] 

The  act  or  process  of  killing  tho  fetus  in  the  womb. 
Dunglison. 

FE'TISH.     See  Fetich. 

FET'WAH,  n.  [Ar.]   A  written  decision  of  the  Turk- 
ish mufti  on  some  point  of  law,  orastoits  execution. 
_  lleyse. 

FEIT'AE,  re.  In  Scotland,  one  who  holds  real  estate 
on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  rent  or  duty  to  his 
superior.  Walt.  'Scott. 

FEU'D  AL-IST,  n.    An  upholder  of  feudalism. 

FEU'DA-EY,  re.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by 
feudal  service.  Clarke. 

Also,  formerly,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
now  abolished.  Craig. 

FEU'DA-TO-BY,  a.  Held  from  another  on  some 
conditional  tenure  ;  as,  a  feudatory  title. 

FEU'LLLE-TOM  (l'eu'ie-ton),  re.  [Fr.]  Part  of  a 
French  newspaper  (usually  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  page),  devoted  to  light  literature,  criticism, 
taste,  &c.  Bescherelle. 

FE'VEE.E'D  (fe'verd),  a.  Affected  by  fever;  as,/e- 
vered  lips.  Tliackeray. 

FEZ,  n.  [Turk.]  A  red  cap  without  a  brim,  worn 
by  Turks,  &c.  Bayard  Taylor. 

FI-BEIL'LA-TED,  a.  Furnished  with  fibers ;  fringed. 

Carpenter. 

FI-BEIL-LA'TION,  re.  State  of  being  reduced  to 
fibers.  Carpenter. 

FI'BEO-GAE'TI-LAGE,  n.  A  union  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue with  ordinary  cartilage,  so  that  the  substance  is 
both  fibrous  and  cartilaginous.  Carpenter. 

Fl'BEO-CAE-TI-LAG'I-'NOUS,  a.  Consisting  of 
fibrous  cartilage,  or  being  both  fibrous  and  cartilag- 
inous in  texture. 

FI'BEOUS-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  being  fibrous. 

FIB'STEE,  n.    One  who  tells  fibs.         Tliaclceray. 

FI-DAL'GO,  re.  In  Portugal,  a  nobleman,  or  one 
royally  descended.  Vieyra. 

FID'DLE,  re.  [add.]  To  jylay  second  fiddle,  to  tako 
a  subordinate  part,  like  one  who  plays  the  second 
to  a  leading  performer  on  the  violin.     [Coll.] 

FID'DLE-HEAD,  re.  An  ornament  on  a  ship's  bow, 
curved  like  the  head  ofa  fiddle.  Marryatt. 

FIO'DLE-SHAPiTD,  a.  In  bot.,  inversely  ovate, 
with  a  deep  hollow  on  each  side.  A.  Gray. 

FID'DLER,  n.  [add.]  In  the  United  States,  the 
popular  name  of  a  small  crab,  having  one  large  claw 
anil  one  very  small  one. 

FIDG'ET,  n.  Fidgets,  in  pathol.,  a  general  nervous 
restlessness,  with  a  desire  of  changing  the  position. 

Dunglison. 

FIDG'ET-I-NESS,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  fidgety. 

FIDG-'ET-ING,  n.  Frequent  change  of  position  from 
restlessness. 

FIDG'ET-ING,  a.  Noting  a  frequent  change  of 
position ;  restless.  Paulding. 

FIELD'-EQ'UI-PAGE  (-ek'we-paje),  re.  Military 
apparatus  for  field  service. 

FIELD'ER,  re.  A  cricket-player  who  stands  out  in 
the  field  to  stop  balls. 

FIELD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stopping  balls  at  cricket. 

FIEND'ISH-LY,  adv.     In  a  fiendish  manner. 

FI'ER-Y-FOOT'ED,  a.  Eager  or  swift  in  motion ; 
_as,  "fiery -footed  steeds."  Shakes. 

FlF'ING,  re.     The  act  of  playing  on  a  fife. 

FIG,  re.  [add.]  A  term  of  contempt;  as,  not  to  care, 
a  fig ,"  also,  an  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot  resulting  from  a  bruise.  Craig. 

FIG'U-LA-TED,  a.    Same  as  Figuxate. 


A,   E,   &c,   long.—k,  %   &c,    short.— CAEE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THEEE,    TEEM;    MARINE,    BlETJ ;    MOVE, 
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FIKE.    See  Fyke. 

FIL'A-MENT-OID,  a.    [L.JUamenla,  little  thread, 
and  euio;,  fcij'in.] 
Filament-like. 
FI'LAR,  a.     [L.filum,  a  thread.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread  or  line;  constructed 
with  a  thread  or  threads  ;  as,  a  filar  micromoter. 
FIL'I-GAL,  n.     Belonging  to  the filices  or  ferns. 
FI-LIF'EE-OUS,  a.     [L.filum,  a  thread,  and/e>'o,  to 
produce.] 
Producing  threads.  Carpenter. 

FIL'I-GEEE,  a.     Eelating  to  work  in  filigree  ;  as,  a 

filigree  basket. 
FIL'LET-ING,   n.    The   material  of   fillets;    fillets 

taken  collectively. 
FIL'LI-BUS'TEE,  n.  [Fr.flibustier.]    A  name  given 
to  mere  lawless  adventurers,  either    on   sea  or  land, 
banded  together  for  predatory  excursions. 
FIL'LI-BUS'TEE- ING,  n.     The  act  of  making  pirat- 
ical expeditions. 
FIL'LI-BUS'TEK-ING,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  filibuster. 
FIL'LI-BUS'TEE-ISM,  n.  The  character  or  conduct 

of  a  fillibuster.    _ 
FlL'TEE-ING-PA'PER,  n.    A  porous  unsized  pa- 
per, free  from  impurities,  used  for  filtering. 

Francis, 
FIM'BRI-A-TED,  a.    [add.]   In  bol.  and  conehology, 

having  the  border  fringe-like.  Dana. 

FIM'BrT-GATE,  a.     Fringed;  jagged. 
FI-NAL'I-TY,   n.     [add.]    A   final   arrangement  or 

settlement.  0.  W,  Holmes. 

FI-NAN'CIAL-IST,  n.    One  skilled  in  financial  mat- 
ters. 
FIN'-BXCK,  \n.    The  common  name  of  a  kind  of 
FIN'NER,       (      whale,  so  called  from  a  fin  on  the 

back. 
FINCII^D  (fincht),  a.    Having  a  spot  or  streak  of 

white,  applied  to  cattle.     Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 
FIND,  v.  i.    To  learn  by  inquiry  or  observation  ;  as, 
I  find  he  is  not  at  home. 

2.  To  determine  and  declare  by  verdict;  as,  the 

jury  find  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty. 

FINE'-DRAWN,  pp.  and  a.     Drawn  together  very 

nicely,  as'a  rent ;  drawn  out  with  too  much  sub- 

tilty ;  as.fine-drawn  speculations. 

FINE'-DRESStfD    (drest),    a.      Nicely    or    closely 

dressed,  as  cloth. 
FlNE'-EDG^D  (-ejd),  a.     Having  a  fine  edge. 
FI-NEER',   v.  i.    To  run  in   debt  by  getting  goods 
made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  others,  and  then 
threatening  not  to  tako  them  except  on  credit. 

Goldsmith. 
FINE'  STUFF,  n.    The  second  coat  of  plaster  for  the 
walls  of  a  room,  made  of  finely  sifted  lime  with  sand 
and  hair.  G-wilt. 

FING'GER-EE,  w.     One  who  fingers;  a  pilferer. 
FING'GER-PLATE,  n.    A  strip  of  metal  or  porce- 
lain on  the  edge  of  a  door  to  prevent  finger-uiarks. 

Simmonds. 
FINGER-STALL,  n.     A  cot  of  leather,  &c,  worn  by 
workmen  as  a  protection  for  the  finger. 

Simmonds. 
FIN-I-€AL'I-TY,  n.    State  of  being  finical ;  a  finical 

thing.  Ogilvie. 

FINTSII-ING,  a.  Noting  that  which  gives  the  high- 
est finish  or  perfection  ;  as,  the  finishing  touch  or 
stroke  ;  a  finishing  school.  Clarke. 

FIRE,  n.     [add.]     The  discharge  of  fire-arms;  as,  the 

troops  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 
FIRE'-ARM,  n.     A  weapon  which  acts  by  the  force 

of  gun-powder.  BeWs  Tech.  Diet. 

FIEE'-B&ES,  m:  The  bars  on  which  the  fuel  rests 
in  the  fire-box  or  furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
FIEE'-BQX,  n.    The  furnace  of  a  locomotive. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
FIEE'-BBIDGE,   n.  "A   partition   in  furnaces  over 
which  the  flame,  &c,  passes  to  the  flues. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
FIEE'-BEIG-ADE',  n.     An  organized  body  of  fire- 
men, especially  a  corps  in  London,  composed  of  men 
who  are  paid  by  Fire   Insurance  Offices. 

Tomlinson. 
FlEE'FXNCffD  (langd),  a.     [From  _#/•<■,  mvAfing,  a 
seizing.]     A  term  appled  to  manure  or  compost  in 
which   heat  is  generated  so  as  to  dry  up  and  de- 
stroy its  fertilizing  qualities. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 
FTEE'FANG-ING,  n.    State  of  being  firefanged. 
FIRE'-I'5LT-CY,  n.     The  writing  or  instrument  by 
which  insurers  engage,  to  pay  the  insured  for  a  loss 
sustained  by  fire.  Simmonds. 

FIRE'-SGEEEN,  n.  A  movable  screen  to  intercept 
the  light  or  heat  of  the  fire.  Clarke. 

2.  In  naval  affairs,  a  screen  of  baize  or  flannel 
placed  in  the  passage  way  from  the  powder  maga- 
zine whenever  this  is  opened.  Totten. 


FLA 

FIRE'-SKT,  ii.  A  set  of  fire-irons,  including  com- 
jnonly  tongs,  shovel  and  poker.  Simmonds. 

FIEE'-TEL'E-GRAPH,  n.  A  telegraph  used  to  con- 
_vey  intelligence  of  fire  to  different  parts  of  a  city. 

FIRE-UP',  v.  i.  To  kindle  the  fires  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, &c.     [Am.~\ 

FIRST,  11.  In  music,  the  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio, 
&c,  either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  so  called  because 
it  generally  expresses  the  air  and  has  a  preeminence 
in  the  combined  effect.         Moore's  Encyc.  Mas. 

FIRST'-GLASS,  a.  Being  of  the  highest  rank  or  the 
best  quality,  &c. ;  as,  a  first-class  telescope. 

FIRST'-DAY,  n.  The  name  given  to  Sunday  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

FiEST'-ITAND,  a.  Directly  from  the  producer  or 
wholesale  dealer.  Simmonds. 

FISH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  try  with  a  fishing-rod;  as,  to 
fish  a  stream.  Thackeray. 

FISII'-BEAM,  11.  In  mech.,  a  beam  one  of  whose 
sides  (commonly  the  under  one)  swells  out  like  the 
belly  of  a  fish.  Francis. 

FISII'-BEL'LIED  (bol'Iid),  a.  Swelled  out  down- 
ward ;  as,  a  fish-bellied  rail. 

•  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FISII'-DAY,  n.  A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten;  a 
fast-day. 

FISn'-GARTH,  n.  A  dam  or  enclosure  on  the  sides 
of  rivers  for  preserving  fishes  or  taking  them  easily. 

Craig. 

FISII'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  fishy. 

FISH'ING-FLY,  n.     An  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

FISII'ING-ROD,  n.  A  long,  slender  rod  to  which 
the  line  is  attached  in  fishing. 

FISII'ING-TXCK'LE  (-tak'kl),  n.  The  lines,  rod, 
&c,  used  in  fishing. 

FISII'-SLICE,  n.    See  Fisn-TROWEL. 

FfSIT-TACK'LE,  n.  A  tackle  for  raising  an  anchor 
to  the  gunwale  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

FISII'-TAIL,  a.  or  n.  Term  applied  to  a  kind  of 
gas-burner  which  gives  out  a  flame  shaped  like  a 
fish's  tail.  Simmonds. 

FIS'SION  (fish'un),  n.     [L.flssio,  division.] 

In  phys.,  a  sub-dividing  into  two  parts  from  the 
progress  of  natural  growth ;  as,  when  a  cell  in  an 
animal  or  plant,  or  its  germ,  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
division  and  the  parts  again  sub-divide  ;  so  also  when 
an  animalcule  or  polyp  divides  in  an  analogous 
manner  into  two  parts.  Dana. 

FIS-SIP-XR'-I-TY,  n.     The  same  as  fissiparism. 

Dana. 

FIS-TU-LA'RI-A,  n*    U^.  fistula,  a  pipe  or  tube.] 
The  name  given  by  Linnfeus  to  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes,  characterized   by  having  the 
head  prolonged  into  a  slender  tube  with  the  mouth 
at  the  extremity.  Cuvier. 

FlST'U-LOSE,  a.  [L.  fistula.]  Hollow,  like  a  reed; 
reed-like.  Craig. 

FITCH,  n.  [Contraction  of  FitcJut]  A  name  given 
by  furriers  to  the  fur  of  the  pole-cat.   Simmonds. 

FIT'TER,  n.  [add.]  A  coal-broker  who  conducts 
the  sales  between  the  owner  of  a  coal-pit  and  the 
shipper  of  coals.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

FIT'TING-OUT,  )  n.    A  supply  of  things  necessary  ; 

FIT'TING-UP,  f  equipments,  a.  Providing  things 
necessarv  or  appropriate. 

FIT'TINGS,  n.pl.  The  fixtures  necessary  to  carry 
on  some  business,  or  the  apparatus  for  making  use 
of  something;  as,  shop-fittings,  gas-fittings,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

FITZ,  n.  [add.]  A  surname  given  in  England  gen- 
erally to  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Icings  and  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  as,  Fitz-roy,  the  son  of  the  kimr,  Fitz- 
clarencc,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.   Craig. 

FIVES-COURT,  n.    A  place  for  playing  fives. 

FIX'A-TIYE,  n.  That  which  serves  to  set  or  fix 
cplors ;  as,  a  mordant. 

FIZ'ZLE,  i\  i.  [add.]  Tofi-de  out,  applied  in  con- 
tempt to  a  person  or  thing  when  much  is  promised 
and  little  or  nothing  is  accomplished.       Bartlett. 

FIZ'ZLE,  n.     A  failure  or  abortive  effort. 

FLAG'-BEAR'ER,  ii.    One.  who  carries  a  flag. 

FLA-GEL'LATE.         )  a.     [L.  flagellum,  a  thon^.l 

FLA-GEl/LI-FORM,  J  Long,  narrow  and  flexible 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip.  A.  Gray. 

FLAG'-FEATil'EE,  11.  A  feather  of  a  bird's  wing, 
next  the  body.  Booth. 

FLAG'-MXN,  n.    One  who  makes  signals  with  fl.igs, 

FLAG'-STAFF,  n.  A  pole  or  staff  on  which  a  Dag  is 
hung. 

FLAIL,  11.  [add.]  An  ancient  military  weapon  like 
the  common  flail,  having  the  striking  part  armed 
with  rows  of  spikes.  Fairholt. 

FLAM-BOTANT  (-boa-yant),  a.  [Fr.]  In  arch., 
Noting  a  peculiar  ornamental  style,  having  wavy, 
flame-like  tracery  in  the  windows,  panels,  &r. 

Oxford.  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FLAME'LET,  n.  A  small  flame  ;  as,  "  the '.fiamelcts 
flapped  and  flickered."  Longfellow. 


FLI 

FLANGED  (fianjd),  a.  Having  a  flange  or  flanges ; 
as,  nfianged  wheel. 

FLXNGE'-JOINT,  7i.  A  joint  in  pipes,  <fcc,  made  by 
two  flanges  bolted  together. 

FLXNGE'-EAIL,  n.  A  rail  having  on  one  side  an 
elevated  edge  or  flange  to  keep  wheels,  &c,  from 
running  off.  Tomlinson. 

FLANK,  n.  [add.]  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of 
a  wheel  which  receives  the  impulse.        Francis. 

FLANK'EES,  n.  pi.  Troops  (especially  cavalry) 
moving  on  the  flanks  of  an  army  to  guard  against 

^  attacks.  Craig. 

FLANKS,  n.  pi.  A  wrench  or  other  injury  sustained 
by  a  horse  in  the  back.  Craig. 

FLAEE'-tfP,  d.  i.    To  be  suddenly  very  angry. 

Thackeray. 

FLASH,  1).  [add.]  A  reservoir  and  sluiceway  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  navigable  stream,  just  above  a  shoal, 
with  a  view  to  pour  in  water  as  boats  pass,  and  thus 
bear  them  over  the  shoal.  Craig. 

FLASH,  a.    Low  and  vulgar;  as, flash  language. 

FLASH'-IIOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves, 
&c,  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

Police  Reports. 

FLASII'ING,  n.  A  sudden  bursting  forth  of  light,  &c. 
2.  The  creation  of  an  artificial  flood  by  the'sudden 
pouring  in  of  water. 

FLASK,  n.  [add.]  In  founding,  a  name  given  to 
the  casting-box  for  containing  the  sand-mold. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FLAT'-FOOT'ED,  a.  Firm-footed;  determined. 
[Coll.  in  Am.'] 

FLXT'-HEAD,         {a.    Noting  flatness  of  head;  the 

FLAT'-HEAD'ED,  j  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  Am- 
erican Indians. 

FLAT'LINGS,  adv.  SameasFLATLONo;  "he struck 
meflatlings."  Walt.  Scott. 

FLAT'TING,  n,  [add.]  The  rolling  out  of  metal 
into  sheets  by  cylindrical  pressure. 

FLAT'TING  MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  rolling  out  metal 
into  sheets  by  cylindrical  pressure. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

FLA-VES'CENT,a.  [L.]  Turningyellow;  yellowish. 

A.  Gray. 

FLXX'-WENCH,  n.  A  female  who  spins ;  a  prosti- 
tute. Shakes. 

FLEA,  n.  [add.]  To  have  ff  flea  in  the  ear,  is  to 
fail  in  some  scheme  in  a  way  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the_oerson  attempting  it. 

FLECHE  (flesh),  n.  [Fr.]  In  fort,  a  fieldwork  usu- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  glacis,  consisting  of  two  faces 
forming  a  salient  angle  pointing  outward  from  the 
position  taken.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

FLECK/LESS,  n.     Without  spot  or  blame. 

Tennyson. 

FLEECE'- WOOL,  n.     Wool  shorn  from  the  sheep. 

Booth. 
FLEECING,  n.     The   act   of   stripping   a  person  of 

money  by  trickery.  Wright. 

FLEET,  v.  t.  Among  seamen,  to  change  the  position 

of  a  tackle  by  drawing  asunder  the  blocks.     Totten. 

FLEET,  n.  The  name  given  to  a  former  prison  in 
London ;  so  called  from  a  stream,  the  Fleet  (now 
filled  up),  on  which  it  stood.  Fleet-parson,  a  name 
given  to  clergymen  of  low  character,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fleet-prison,  who  formerly  united  persons  in 
marriage  at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  without  pub- 
lic notice  or  witnesses,  and  without  consent  of 
parents.  Fleet-marriage,  a  marriage  by  a  Fleet- 
parson,  generally  sudden  and  clandestine. 

Knight's  Pictorial  London. 

FLEET'-FOOT'ED,  a.     Swift  of  foot. 

FLEET'- WINGED,  a.     Swift  of  wing. 

FLESH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  flesh  a  maiden  sword,  is  to 
use  one's  sword  for  the  first  time  in  battle. 

FLESIl'FTJL,  a.     Abounding  in  flesh ;  fat. 

FLESH'IN'G.  ii.  A  thin  covering  to  imitate  skin, 
worn  by  actors  and  dancers.  Clarke. 

FLESII'LY-MIND'ED,  a.  Disposed  toward  sensual 
things. 

FLESil'-TINTS,  ».  pi.  In  painting,  the  colors 
which  best  represent  the  human  bodv.  Fairholt. 

FLKSII'-WOEM.  ii.     A  worm  that  fee'ds  on  flesh. 

FLESII'-WOUND  (-woond  or  wound),  ii.  A  wound 
not  reaching  beyond  the  flesh  ;  not  deep. 

FLI-BUS'TIER.    See  Fillibuster. 

FLICK,  1).  t.  To  flap  or  remove  by  flapping;  as,  to 
flick  the  dirt  from  boots.  Thackeray. 

FLlM'SY,  11.  Thin  or  transfer  paper  ;  hence,  a  cant 
name  for  a  bank  note.     lEng.]  Clarke. 

FLING,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  rush  away  angrily ;  as,  ho 
tlung  out  of  the  houso  in  a  rage. 

FLINT'I-NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flinty  ; 
hardness :  .cruelty.  Beaumont  id  Fletcher. 

FLINT'  STONE,  h.  A  siliceous  stone  of  the  nature 
of  flint.  Milton. 

FLIP'-FLXP,  n.  The  repeated  stroke  of  something 
lnm_'  and  loose.  Johnson. 

FLlliT'ING,  ii.  A  quick  motion  ;  a  playing  at  court- 
ship. Clarke. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  YI"CIOUS.— €  as  K;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z;  CH  as  SII;  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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FLU 

FLOAT'-€ASE,  re..  A  contrivance  for  elevating  bod- 
ies by  the  upward  pressure  of  water  under  an  air- 
tight metallic  case  moving  in  a  well  or  shaft. 

Mechanics'  Journal. 
FLOAT'ED  WORK,  re,.    Plastering  made  level  by  a 

mason's  float.  Gwilt. 

FLOAT'ER,  re.  [add.]  A  contrivance  for  indicating 
the  height  of  level  of  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  whose  depth 
we  can  not  at  the  time  directly  examine,  by  means 
of  a  body  floating  in  the  fluid,  and  bearing  an  index. 

Nichol. 
FLOAT'lNG,  n.    The  act  of  being  conveyed  by  a 
stream  or  current.     In  agric,  the  overflowing  of 
meadows.  Craig. 

FLO€'€OSE,  I  a.     [1j.JIocc.hx.]    Marked  or  spotted 
FLOCK'Y,       1      with  small  tufts  like  wool. 

Wright. 
2.  In  bot.,  noting  the  falling  off  of  dense  hairy  pu- 
bescence in  little  tufts.  ITenslow. 
FLO€-€OSE'LY,  adv.    In  a  floccose  or  tufted  man- 
ner. Wright. 
FLO€'€US,  n.     [L.]     In  zo'ol,  the  tuft  of  hair  termi- 
nating the  tail  of  mammals ;  a  fiber  of  wool. 

Craig. 
FLOCK'-MAS'TEE,  re.     In  Eng.,  an  owner  or  over- 
seer of  flocks.  Simmonds. 
FLOCKS,  re.  pi.    A  commercial  name  for  the  refuse 
or  waste  of  cotton  or  wool,  which  is  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  chairs,  &c.  Simmonds. 
FLOOR,  n.     [add.]     To  get  the  floor,  to  obtain  the 
right  of  speaking  in  a  public  assembly.  [Am.]    The 
English  say,  "to  bo  in  possession  of  the  House." 

Bartlett. 
FLOOR'-HEADS,  re.  pi.    The  upper  extremities  of 

the  floor-timbers  of  a  vessel.       BeiTs  Tech.  Diet. 
FLOP'PY,  a.    Having  a  tendency  to  flop;  as,  their 

caps  were  large  andfloppy.     [Eng.~\ 
FLO-RES'CENT,  ft.     Expanding  into  flowers. 
FLO'RI-A-TED,   re.     In   arch.,   having  florid  orna- 
ments; as,  floriated  capitals  of  Gothic  pillars. 
FLO-EI-€ULT'UR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  plants. 
FLO-RI-€UXT'URE,  n.    [L.  flos,  and  cultura,  cult- 
ure.] 
The  cultivation  of  flowering  plants.        Clarhe. 
FLO-RI-€ULT'UR-IST,  re.     One  who  is  interested  in 

the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
FLOR'I-KEN,   re.    A  fine   species  of  bustard  (Otis 

aurita.)  Imp.  Add. 

FLOSS'Y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  floss. 
FLO'TANT,  ft.*  In  heraldry,  noting  any  thing  flying 
or  streaming  in  the  air ;  as,  a  banner  flotant. 

Craig. 
FLO-TA'TION,  n.     [add.]     The  doctrine  of  floating 
bodies.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  state  of  a  floating  body.     Line  of  flotation, 
the  line  marked  by  the  surface  of  a  fluid  on  floating 
bodies. 
FLOUR'ISH,  re.     [add.]     A  bold  and  ostentatious  or 
showy  movement ;  as,  he  made  a  great  flourish. 

Thackeray. 
2.  A  succession  of  musical  notesin  an  ostentatious 
or  showy  manner;  as,  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 
FLOUR'Y,  a.    Of  or  like  flour. 
FLO  WAGE,  n.    An   overflowing  with   water ;   the 

water  which  thus  overflows.  Ogilvie. 

FLOWER-HEAD,  re.  In  hot.,  that  mode  of  flower- 
ing in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile  on  their  re- 
ceptacle, as  in  the  case-of  the  daisy.  Craig. 
FLOWER-ING-FERN,  re.  A  variety  of  fern  (Os- 
rnunda  regalis  of  Linn.)  growing  in  boggy  and  wet 
places.  A.  Gray. 
FLOWER-PIECE,  re.    A  picture  of  flowers. 

Clarke. 
FLU€'€AN,  re.    The  softened  rock  which  often  forms 
the  walls  of  metallic  reins;  spelt  also  Flukkan. 

Weale. 
FLUe-TIF'ER-OUS,  fit.  [L.fluctus,  a  wave,  and/era, 
to  produce] 
^Tending  to  produce  waves.  Wright. 

FLUFF,  n.    The  nap  or  down  of  any  thing,  the  same 

asflue.  Wright. 

FLUFF'Y,  a.  Soft  and  downy;  as,  "the  carpets  were 

fluffy."  Thackeray. 

FLtt'ID-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  fluid. 
FLUKES,  re.   pi.     The  points  of  a  whale's  tail,  so 
called  from  their  resemblingthe  arms  of  an  anchor. 
FLU'KY,  a.    Formed  like  or  having  a  fluke. 
FLUME,  re.     [add.]     An  artificial  channel  of  water 

for  gold  washing.  LTowitt. 

FLUNK,  v.  i.  To  fail,  as  on  a  lesson ;  to  back  out, 
as  from  an  undertaking  through  fear.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 
FLUNK,  n.    A  failure  or  backing  out.     [4m.] 
FLUNK'EY-DOM,  re.  The  place  or  region  of  flunkies. 

C.  Kingsley. 
FLUNK'EY-ISM,  re.    The  character  or  quality  of  a 
flunky.  Thackeray. 
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FLU-O-EES'CENCE,  re.  That  property  which  some 
transparent  bodies  have,  of  producing  surface  re- 
flections of  light  different  in  color  from  the  color  of 
the  mass  of  the  material ;  as  when  red  crystals  of  a 
salt  of  platinum  afford  green  metallic  reflections; 
or  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  blue  reflections ;  or 
a  colorless  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  a  fine  blue.  It  is  due  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  color  of  a  distinct  surface  layer, 
but  to  the  power  which  the  substance  has  at  its 
surfaee  of  modifying  the  light  incident  upon  it. 

Stokes. 

FLU-O-EES'CENT,  a.  Having  the  property  of  fluo- 
rescence. 

FLU'OR-OID,  n.  [From  fluor,  and  eTSos,  appear- 
ance.] 

A  kind  of  solid  (being  a  common  form  of  fluor 
spar)  contained  under  24  equal  triangles;  and  re- 
sembling a  cube  with  a  low  four-sided  pyramid  in 
pl_ace  of  each  of  its  faces.  Dana. 

FLU'OR-OUS,  a.  Obtained  from  or  pertaining  to 
fluor.  Brande. 

FLU'OR-A-TED,  a.    Combined  with  fluoric  acid. 

Craig. 

FLUSH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  wash  or  cle«nse  with  wa- 
ter thrown  on  plentifully;  as,  to  flush  a  sewer,  or 
a  house-front.  Tomlinson. — To  flush  game,  is  to 
start  it  up  suddenly  so  as  to  give  the  opportunity 
of  shooting.  Thackeray. 

FLUSH,  re.  [add.]  A, iet  or  stream  of  water  thrown 
suddenly  on  for  cleansing  purposes. 

FLUSHED  (flusht),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Cleansed  by  a 
jet  of  water. 

FLUSH'ING,  re.  The  act  of  letting  on  water  to 
cleanse.  Tomlinson. 

FLUT'TER,  v.  t.  .[add.]  To  vibrate  or  move  quick- 
]y_;  as,  a  bhdflulters  its  wings.  Ogilvie. 

FLU'VI-O-MA-RINE',  a.  In  geol.,  noting  the. joint 
action  of  a  river  and  the  sea,  as  in  the  deposits 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Dana. 

FLY,  v.  i.  [add.]  In  the  language  of  seamen  the 
wind  is  said  to  fly  about  when  it  changes  frequent- 
ly in  a  short  time. —  To  fly  round.,  is  a  colloquial 
expression  for  to  move  about  in  haste.      Ogilvie. 

FLY,  re.  [add.]  That  part  of  a  printing-press  which 
throws  off  the  sheets  as  printed. 

Apjrfeton's  Mech.  Diet. 

2.  A  hook  dressed  with  silk,  woolen,  &c,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  fly,  used  forflshing;  as,  "the  fur-wrought 
fl!/-"  Gay. 

3.  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  points 
arc  marked.  Totten. 

FLY'-BOOK,  n.  A  case  for  fishing  flies,  in  the  form 
of_a  book\  C.  Kingsley. 

FLY'MAN,  re.  The  driver  of  a  fly  or  light  carriage 
for  conveying  passengers.  Melville. 

FLY'ING  €OL'ORS,  «..  pi.  To  come  off  withfly- 
ing  colors,  is  to  be  successful  or  triumphant. 

Craig. 

FLY'ING-DUTCH'MAN,  n.  The  name  given  by 
sailors  to  a  phantom  ship,  supposed  to  cruise  in 
storms  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  origin  of 
the  superstition  is  probably  the  image  of  some  ship 
out  of  sight,  reflected  from  clouds.     Wash.  Irving. 

FLY'ING-JlB,  n.  A  sail  extended  outside  of  the 
standing-jib,  on  the  fli/ing-'/ib  boom.  Totten. 

FLY'ING-'SHOT,  n.  A  shot  fired  at  something  in 
motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing;  one  who  fires  thus. 

FLY'-LEAF,  re..  A  name  given  to  the  blank  leaf 
preceding  or  following  the  printed  matter  in  a  book. 

FO,  n.    The  Chinese  name  of  Buddha. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

FO'€AL-IZE,  v.t.   To  bring  to  a  focus.     Tomlinson. 

FO-CIM'I-TER,   n.      [L.    focus,    and    Gr.    ixirpov, 
measure.] 
_  An  instrument  for  bringing  to  a  focus.    It.  Hunt. 

FO'€US,  v.  t.  To  bring  to  a  focus;  as,  to  focus  a 
camera.  It.  Hunt. 

FO'eUSED    (foluist),   pp.    Brought  to  a  focus. 

FO'€US-ING,  ppr.  Bringing  to  a  focus,  n.  Act 
of  doing  so.  R.  LTunt. 

FCF/TAL,  a.    See  Fetal. 

FOIS'TI-CIDE.     See  Feticide. 

FCE'TOR,  re.     See  Fetor. 

FOG'-BELL,  re.  A  bell  near  rocks,  shoals,  &c,  rung 
by  machinery  to  warn  mariners  in  foggy  weather. 

Longfellow. 

FOG'LESS,  a.    Without  fog.  Kane. 

FOG'-SIG-NAL,  re.  A  signal  made  during  a  fog  on 
English  railways  by  putting  torpedoes  or  detonat- 
ing powder  on  the  rails,  which  give  warning  by 
their  explosion  that  the  train  is  approaching  some 
point  of  danger.  Simmonds. 

FO'GY,    |  re.     One  who  rests  in  the  past  and  is  slow 

FO'GIE,  j  to  adopt  new  views  or  measures;  one 
who  is  hostile  to  change  and  progress.  [The  word 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  German  vogt,  a 
guard  or  protector;  it  is  defined  by  Jamieson  in 
his  Scottish  Dictionary,  as  "an  invalid  or  garrison 
soldier,"  and  is  applied  to  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
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Royal  Hospital  at  Dublin,  which  is  called  the  Fo- 
gies' Hospital.     In  the  fixed  habits  of  such  persons, 
we  see  the  origin  of  the  present  use  of  the  term.] 
Sir  F.  Head. 
FO'GY-ISM,   re.     The  principles  and  conduct  of  a 
fogy. 

FOIL'ING,  |  "'*    U^- folium,  a  leaf.] 

The  space  .between  the  cusps  of  featherings  in 
Gothic  architecture;  a  rounded  or  leaf-like  orna- 
ment, in  windows,  niches,  &c,  called  trc-foil,  qua- 
tre-foil,  &c,  according  to  the  number  of  arcs  which 
ttrey  contain.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FOLD'YARD,  re.  A  yard  for  folding  or  feeding  cat- 
tle. Ogilvie. 

FO'LI-AR,  ft.  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  leaves ; 
as,  foliar  appendages.  ITenslow. 

FO'LI-O-LATE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  leaflets. 
_        _  A.  Gray. 

FO'LI-OSE,  a.    Having  or  abounding  in  leaves. 

_  A.  Gray. 

FOLK'-LORE,  n.    Rural  tales  or  superstitions. 

Trench. 

FOL-LIG'U-LAR,  a.  Like,  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  follicles;  as,  a  follicular  structure. 

A.  Gray. 

FOND'LING,  n.    The  act  of  caressing.         Mickle. 

FOOT'-BATH,  re.  A  bathing  of  the  feet ;  a  vessel  for 
this  purpose. 

FOOT'-BOARD,  n.  A  support  for  the  foot ;  a  board 
at  the  foot  of  a  bed.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

FOOT'-HILL,  re.  A  term  applied  to  hills  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  as  in  Piedmont. 

FOOT'ING,  re.  [add.]  The  act  of  adding  up  a  col- 
umn of  figures;  the  amount  or  sum-total  of  such  a 
column. 

2.  The  finer  refuse  part  of  whale  blubber,  not 
wholly  deprived  of  oil.  Simmonds. 

To  pay  footing,  is  to  pay  a  forfeit  or  fee  on  first 
doing  any  thing,  as  working  at  a  trade  or  in  a  ship. 

Wright. 

FOOT'-LIGIITS,  n.  pi.     A  row  of  lights  in  front  of 
the  stage  in  a  theater,  &c,  and  on  a  level  therewith. 
F.  W.  Shelton. 

FOOT'NOTE,  n.  A  note  of  reference  at  the  foot  of  a 
page. 

FOOT'-PAVE-MENT,  n.  A  paved  way  for  foot  pas- 
seniors  ('rl(i7'/c€ 

FOOT '-PRINTS,  n.  pi.  In  geol.,  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  extinct  birds,  reptiles,  &c,  on  sandstone, 
made  when  it  was  in  a  soft  state.      E  Hitchcock. 

FOOT'-RACE,  re.    A  race  by  men  on  foot. 

FOOTS,  »•  pl-  The  settlings  of  oil,  molasses,  &c,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  hogshead.      Simmonds. 

FOOT'-W  AY,  re.    A  path  for  foot  passengers. 

_  Goldsmith. 

FOOT'-WORN,  ft.  Worn  by,  or  wearied  in,  the  feet ; 
as',  afoot-worn  path   or  traveler. 

FOOT'-SORE,  a.  Having  tender  or  sore  feet  by  rea- 
son of  much  walking ;  as,  foot-sore  cattle. 

Blackioood. 

FOOT'Y,  a.  Having  foots  or  settlings ;  as,  footy  oil, 
molasses,  &c.    [Eiig.] 

FOR'A-GING-€AP,  re.    A  military  undress  cap. 

Simmonds. 

FOE'A-GING-PAR'TY,  n.  A  party  sent  out  for 
Xorage.  Simmonds. 

FORCE'-PtJMP.     See  Forcing-Pump. 

FORCING-HOUSE,  re,     A  hot-house  for  fruits,  &c. 

FORE'-BAY,  re.  The  pari  of  a  mill-race  where  the 
water  flows  upon  the  wheel.  Ogilvie. 

FORE'-BOD'Y,  re.  The  front  part  of  a  ship  from  the 
mainmast  to  the  head.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

FORE'-BOW,  n.  The  fore  part  of  a  saddle.    Clarke. 

FORE'-CX.B'IN,  re.  A  cabin  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship,  having  inferior  accommodations. 

Simmonds. 

FORE'-GANG'GER,  re.  A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  line  is  attached  when  used. 

Totten. 

FORE'-SLEEVE,  re.  That  part  of  a  sleeve  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist.  Ogilvie. 

FOR'EST,  ft.     Pertaining  to  a  forest.  Craig. 

FOR'EST-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  forests,  as  forestal 
rights.  Ogilvie.     ■ 

FOR'EST-RY,  re.  The  art  of  forming  or  managing 
forests.  Clarke. 

FOREST-TREE,  re.  A  tree  of  the  forest,  not  a  fruit 
tree.  Booth. 

FOR-GATH'EE,  v.  i.  To  meet  or  convene.  [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

FORGE,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  forge  ahead,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  seamen,  is  to  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  t 
to  anchor  after  the  sails  are  furled,  or  in  outsailing 
another  vessel.  Totten. 

fOrK'I-NESS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  opening 
in  a  fork-like  manner.  Craig. 

FORM'A-TIVE,  n.  A  word  formed  in  accordance 
with  some  rule  or  usage.  Smart. 


A,    E,   &c,    long.— I,   S;    &c,   short.— ClRE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 


FOE'MI-GATE,  a.    [L.  formica,  an  ant.] 
Resembling  an  ant. 

F5RM'LESS-NESS,  ii.    The  state  of  having  no  form. 

Ca.rlyle. 

FOR'MYLE,  ii.  In  chem.,  a  radical  unknown  in  a 
separate  form,  whose  existence  lias  been  assumed 
as  a  means  of  classifying  a  number  of  facts.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  compound  derived  radical,— derived 
from  methyle  by  the  action  of  oxygen  which  re- 
moves from  it  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen;  and  is 
the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  such  derived  radicals 
differing  from  those  of  the  methyle  series  by  con- 
taining two  equivalents  less  of  hydrogen. 

Gregory. 

FOR-SAK'jS'N-NESS,  n.     State  of  being  forsaken. 
F.  W.  Sobertson. 

FOR-SPEAK,  v.  t.  To  injure  by  undue  praise;  to 
foretell  evil  concerning  one.  Walt.  Scott. 

FOS-SIL-I-FI-OA'TION,  n.     Act  of  becoming  fossil. 

FOS'SIL-IZtfD,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Fig.,  hardened 
beyond  the  reach  of  change  or  progress. 

FOS'SIL-ISM,  ii.    Tho  science  or  quality  of  fossils. 

Coleridge. 

FOS'TER-PAR'ENT,  n.  One  who  rears  up  a  child 
in  place  of  its  own  parent. 

FOUL,  v.  i.  To  become  entangled  or  clogged;  as, 
one  of  tho  blocks  fouled.  Marryatt. 

FOU-LARD',  ii.  [Fr.]  A  thin  fabric  of  silk  or  silk- 
cotton  originally  brought  from  India,  used  for 
handkerchiefs  and  ladies'  dresses.        Bescherelle. 

FOUND,  v.  i.  To  rest  or  rely.  Hugh  Miller. 

FOUR-OHETTE'  (foor-shet'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  table- 
fork.  A  breakfast  a  lafourchette,  is  a  meat  break- 
fast, or  that  meal  taken  about  mid-day. 

Bescherelle. 

FOUR'-WAY,  a.  Allowing  passage  in  cither  of  four 
directions,  as  a  four-tony  cock,  or  valve.    Francis. 

FO'VE-ATE,  a.  [L.  fovea,  a  small  pit] 

In  bot,  marked  with  deep  pits.  A.  Gray. 

FO'VE-O-LATE,  a.  Marked  with  small  pits^  or  de- 
pressions, -a-  Gray. 

FEA€'TION-A-RY,  a.    Relating  to  fractions. 

Wright. 

FRA€T'UR-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent  on 
a  fracture. 

FRAG-MENT'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of 
fragments;  fragmentary.  Ed.  Review. 

FRAME,  ii.  [add.]  The  constitution  or  natural  tem- 
per; as,  the  frame  of  one's  mind.  Imp.  Add. 

FRA-TER'EU-LA,  n*  [L.]  A  name  given  by  Bris- 
son  to  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  commonly  called 
Puffin,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  division  of  Brachyp- 
terea,  or  short-winged  birds.  They  are  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  they  live  on  the  ocean 
and  breed  on  tho  rocks.  Cuvier. 

FRAN'GI-PAN-NI,  n.  Another  mode  of  spelling 
Frangipank.  This  name  is  now  given  to  a  per- 
fume derived  from  or  imitating  the  sweet  odor  of  a 
flower  produced  by  a  West  India  tree  of  the  genus 
Plumiera,  the  French  name  of  which  is  Franchi- 
panier.  By  a  corruption  of  this  name,  that  in  use 
has  been  formed. 

F  REE'-BOOT'£E-Y,  11.  The  act  or  proceeds  of  free- 
booting.    ..     .  Booth. 

FREE'-CIIARGE,  n.  In  electrical  experiments  with 
ajar  or  battery,  that  part  of  the  induced  electricity 
which  passes  through  tho  air  to  surrounding  con- 
ductors. Nichol. 

FREE'  CHURCH,  n.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
is  a  presbyterian  body  which  seceded  from  the  es- 
tablished church  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
ought  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  and  not  have 
pastors  imposed  upon  them  by  lay-patrons,  corpo- 
rate bodies,  &c.  Hugh  Miller. 

FREE'-ClIURCn,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    Hugh  Miller. 

FREE'-IIiND-ED,  a.    Open  handed  ;  liberal. 

FREE'-PASS,  n.     A  permission  to  pass  free. 

FREE'-SOIL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  non-extension  of 
slavery.     [Am.] 

FREE'-SOIL'ER,  11.  One  who  holds  to  the  non-ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

FREE'-SOIL'ISM,  n.  The  principle  of  the  non-ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

FREE'-STU'FF,  n.    Timber  free  from  knots. 

Weale. 

FREE'-TEADE,  n.  Trade  or  commerco  free  from 
restrictions,     a.  Pertaining  to  such  trade. 

FBEE-VINT'NEE,  n.  A  member  of  the  Vintner's 
Company;  one  who  can  sell  wine  without  a  license. 

Simmonds. 

FREIGHTAGE  (frate'aje),  n.  Prico  paid  for  freight- 
ing. 

FREIGHT'-€AR,  n.    A  railway  car  for  merchandise, 

•    &c.     [.4m,] 

FRENCH'-LEAVE,  n.    An  informal  departure. 
FRBNCH'-PQLTSH,  n.    The  name  given  to  a  var- 
nish for  furniture,   invented   in   France,   giving  a 
brilliancy  superior  to  that  of  any  other  polish,  with 
less  liability  to  injury.     It  is  composed  of  shell-lac, 


um-copal  and  gum-arabic,  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
rine,  Webster's  Horn.  Eacyc. 

FRES'-CO,  v.  t.   To  paint  in  fresco  ;  as,  to  fresco  walls. 

FRES'60-ING,  n.  The  process  of  painting  in  fresco. 

FEESH'.E'N-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  render- 
ing fresh  or  of  reviving,  &c.  Clarke. 

FElB'BLING,  11.     Frivolous  trifling. 

FElB'BLING,  a.    Frivolous;  foolishly  captious. 
Wrights  Prov.  Diet. 

FEI€'TION-AL,  n.  Relating  to  friction;  produced 
by  friction;  ns,fricMonal  electricity.        Nichol. 

FRILL,  v.  t.    To  provide  or  decorate  with  frills. 

FEILLffD  (frlld),  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  or  adorned 
with  frills. 

FE  TZ'ZLY,  a.    Curled  or  crisped,  as  frizzly  hair. 

FBO-G,  11.  [add.]  In  railways,  a  triangular  support 
or  crossing  plate  for  the  wheels  where  one  track 
branches  off  from  another.    Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

FEOGG/7D  (frogd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  ornament 
of  braid  called  a  frog ;  as,  a  f ragged  coat. 

FEOG'OING,  n.    The  act  of  decorating  with  frogs. 

FEON'DOSE,  a.  [L.  frondosus.]  Leaf-like  in  ex- 
pansion ;  leafy.  A.  Gray. 

FRONT,  n.  [add.]  The  piece  of  false  hair  worn  in 
front,  or  just  above  the  forehead,  as  by  ladies. 

Thackeray. 

FRONT,  a.    In  front;  as,  the  front  door. 

FRONT'AL,  ii.  [add.]  The  hangings  or  ornamental 
panel  in  front  of  an  altar.      Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

FEON'TON,  n.  [Fr.]  In  arch.,  an  ornament  over 
a  door ;  a  pediment.  .  Gwilt. 

FRONT'-YIEW,  n.  In  painting  and  perspective, 
a  representation  of  the  front-part  of  an  edifice,  &c. 

Ogilvie. 

FEOST'-FISH,  n.  A  common  name  for  the  torn- 
cod,  genus  Morriraa.  It  becomes  abundant  on  our 
coast  soon  after  frost  commences,  hence  the  name. 

Storer. 

FROST'-SMOKE,  n.  A  dusky  vapor  created  by  the 
melting  of  ice  or  snow.  Kane, 

FROTH,  V.  t.  [add.]  To  cover  with  froth;  as,  a 
horse  froths  his  chain.  Southey. 

FEOW,  ii.    An  instrument  for  splitting  cask-staves. 

FEtj'GAL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frugal. 

FBUSH,  a.  Broken  or  crushed;  as,  the  thatch  of  a 
room  becomes  frush.  J".  Wilson. 

FEUST'U-LENT,  a.    Abounding  in  fragments. 

FRY'ING,  n.  The  process  of  cooking  in  a  frying-pan. 

FU'AR,  ii.  In  Scotland*  a  small  freeholder  of  land 
\nfeio,  or  fee.  Walt.  Scott. 

FUCII'SI-A  (fii'she-a),  n.  A  flowering  plant  named 
in  honor  of  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist.  F. 
coccinia  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  deciduous 
greenhouse  shrubs  ;  the  young  wood  and  leaves  arc 
tinged  with  purplish  red  ;  the  blossom  is  pendent. 
There  are  many  beautiful  varieties.  Loudon. 

FU-CIV'O-ROUS,  a.  [L.  floats,  sea-weed,  and  voro. 
to  eat.] 

A  term  applied  to  animals  that  subsist  on  sea- 
weed. Dana. 

FULL,  a,  [add.]  Full  and  by,  in  seamen's  language, 
'is  used  to  denote  sailing  close-hauled  having  all  the 
sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as  possible. 

Totten. 

FUL-MIN'E-OUS,  a.     [L.  ftdmen,  thunder.] 

Of  or  concerning  thunder.  Craig. 

FU'MA-EOLE,  n.  '  [It.]  A  hole  or  spot  in  a  vol- 
canic or  other  region,  from  which  vapors  issue. 

Dana. 

FU-M5S'?? YS'  i  "•    The  state  of  bcing  s,noky- 
FU-NAM-BU-LA'TION,  n.    Rope-dancing.' 
FUNCTION,  n.  [add.]     Vital  functions,  those  im- 
mediately necessary  to  life,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
heart,  &c. — Natural  functions,  those  relating  to 
assimilation,  as  tho  action  of  tho  viscera,  of  the  ab- 
sorbent and  exhalent  vessels.  Dunglison. 
FUND'ED.  pp.  or  ft.    [add.]     Invested  in  the  funds. 
FU-NIL'I-FOEM,  a.    [L.  funis,  a  rope,  and  forma, 
form.] 

Resembling  a  cord  in  toughness  and  flexibility,  as 
tho  roots  of  some  endogenous  trees.         Ifenslvw. 
FUNIC,  v.  i.    To  be  in  great  fear.     [  Vulg.] 

0.  Reade. 
FUNK,  I  n.    Great  fear  and  shrinking  back. 

FUNK'ING,  f  Halliwell. 

FUN'NEL-LIKE,  a.     Shaped  like  a  funnel. 
FUN'NEL-NET,  n.    A  net  shaped  liko  a  funnel. 
FlTR!-e  IT-LA,   n.    [L.]      A  forked  process   or  pro- 
jection. 
FUE'CU-LAE,  a.     Shaped  like  a  fork.  Clarke. 

FUE-FU-RA'TION,  n.     [L.  furfur,  scurf  or  scales.] 
The  falling  of  scurf  from  the  head.   Same  as  Des- 
quamation. Chamliers. 
FU-UI-O'SO,  adv.     [It.]     In  music,  vehemently. 
Moore's  Encyc.  Mas, 
The  business  of  a  furrier, 
to   unite   or  blend   into 
oneness,  as  if  melted  together.              C.  Mcrivale. 


FUE'RI-ER-Y,  a.  Tadd.]     ' 
FUSE.  v.  t.    [add.]     Fig., 


FtT'SEL,  I         „        ,      ,. 

FU'SFL-OIL   i""     [Ger. /«*cj,  bad  spirit.] 

An  alcohol  of  the  amylic  series,  having  a  nauseous 
odor  and  poisonous  properties;  it  accompanies  or- 
dinary alcohol  in  its  production  from  potatoes  and 
grain.  Brande. 

FU'SION  (fu'zhun),  n.  Fig.,  the  union  or  blending 
together  of  things  into  oneness,  as  if  melted  together; 
as,  "so  far  did  the  emperor  advance  in  this  work 
_of  fusion,  as  to  claim  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
"Gaulish  deities."  C.  Merivale. 

FUSS,  v.  i.    To  be  over-busy;  to  make  a  bustle. 

FUSS'ING,  n.    The  act  or  state  of  being  fussy. 

FUSSTNG,  pp.  or  a.    Making  a  bustle  or  fuss. 

Walt.  Scott. 

FUSSI-LY,  adv.    In  a  bustling  or  fussy  manner. 

Byron.    ■ 

FUTTOCK,  n.  [add.]  FuttocJc  shrouds,  small 
shrouds  over  the  lower  ones. — Futtock  ■■  plates, 
plates  of  iron  to  which  the  dead-eyes  are  secured. 

Totten. 

FYKE,  n.  A  long  bag-net  distended  by  hoops  into 
which  fish  can  pass  easily  without  being  able  to 
return.  ■  Cozzens. 


G. 


GAB-ER-LUN'ZIE  (-lun'zy),  n.  A  beggar;  one  who 
cannot  pay  for  his  entertainment.     [Scotch.'] 

Walt.  Scott. 

GA'BI-ON-AGE,  n.  Gabions  when  used  for  fortifi- 
cation, 

GAB'LSCKS,  n.  pi.     Spurs  for  fighting  cocks. 

Wright. 

GAD'DISH,  a.    Disposed  to  gad  about. 

GAD'LING,  11.    An  idle  vagabond.  Chancer. 

GAD'LINGS,  n.  pi.    [Sax.  gad,  a  goad.] 

In  anc.  armor,  spikes  on  the  knuckles  of  gaunt- 
lets. Fosbroke. 

GAFF,  11.  [add.]  An  artificial  spur  for  fighting 
cocks ;  a  gatfle.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

GAIL-LON-fiL'LA,  n.  A  genus  of  infusorial  plants 
related  to  the  Bacillaria.  Dana. 

GAIN'PAIN,  it.  [Fr.  gagner,  to  gain,  and  pain, 
bread.] 

Bread-gainer;  a  term  applied  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier.  Imp.  Add. 

G  A-LA€'TI€,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  galaxy  ;  as, 
galactic  light.  Herschel. 

GALL'-DUCT,  n.  In  anat.,  a  duct  which  serves  to 
conduct  bile.  Imp.  Add. 

GAL'LEE-Y,  n.  [add.]  In  mining,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage or  level  in  underground  works.      Tomlinson. 

GAL-LOP-ADE',  ».  i.  To  perform  tho  dance  called 
gallopade.  Ogilvie. 

GAL'LOW-SES  (gal'lus-ez),  n.  pi.  A  common  name 
for  suspenders  used  to  support  pantaloons. 

Clarice. 

GXL'LOWS-BITTS,  n.  A  strong  frame  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  in  port,  to  support  spare  masts  and  spars. 

Totten. 

GAL'LY-GAS-KINS,  n.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  gally- 
gascot/nes.]     Wide  loose  trowscrs. 

Halliioell.     Walt.  Scott. 
2.  Leatherguards  worn  on  the  legs  by  sportsmen. 
Simmonds. 

GAL-YXN'I€-BATTEE-Y,  ».*  An  arrangement  for 
producing  a  current  of  galvanism,  or  dynamical 
electricity.  A  common  form  is  that  of  the  trongh- 
battery,  formed  of  a  sories  of  copper  and  zinc  plates 
soldered  together  in  pairs  of  the  dissimilar  metals, 
and  placed  in  a  trough  divided  into  compartments, 
When  the  trough  is  filled  with  the  liquor  used,  a  gal- 
vanic action  ensues.  If  a  wire  is  connected  with  the 
plates  at  each  end.  and  the  two  wires  are  brought  in 
contact,  the  circuit  is  completed  and  the  effect  is 
felt.  Francis. 

GAL-V.\N'IF-PILE,  v.*  A  name  given  to  the  orig- 
inal form  of  apparatus  used  by  Yolta  to  produce  a 
current  of  dynamical  electricity.  It  consisted  of  a 
pile  of  alternate  silver  and  zinc  discs,  laid  up  with 
discs  of  paper  or  cloth  between  them,  moistened 
with  brine  or  acid  water.  The  more  usual  materials 
are  now  copper  and  zinc  in  alternate  discs. 

Francis. 

G-\L'YAN-TZ-EE,  ii.     He  or  that  which  galvanizes. 

GAL'VAN-IZ-ING,  it.  Act  of  affecting  with  gal- 
vanism. 

GAL-VA'NO-eAUS'TIC,  a.  Noting  tho  use  of  gal- 
vanic heat  as  a  caustic. 

GAL-YA'NO-PLAS'TIC,  a.  [From  galvano,  and 
Gr.  7rA<ia-<7u),  to  mold.] 

A  term  applied  to  tho  art  or  process  of  electro- 
typing.  Tomlinson. 

GAM'BIER,  n.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  Vncaria 
gambir  (a  plant  in  Malacca),  being  a  powerful  ascrin- 
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gent  much  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning ;  also,  eaten 
with  betel-nut.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

GAM-BO'GrC,  a.     Pertaining  to  gamboge.    Craig. 

GAM-BEOON',  n.  A  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for 
lining.       •  Simmonds. 

GAME,  a.  Having  a  resolute  unyielding  spirit  like 
that  of  the  game-cook. ;  ready  to  fight  to  the' last; 
as,  "  I  was  game — I  felt  that  I  could  have  fought 
even  to  the  death."  Wash.  Irving. 

To  die  game,  is  a  common  expression  denoting  a 
bold  unyielding  spirit  to  the  last. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  animals,  &c,  called  game. 

G-AME'-LAWS,  n.  pi.  In  Eng.,  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  animals  which  constitute  game.  Any 
person  who  purchases  a  certificate  or  license  may 
kill  game  on  his  own  land,  or  the  land  of  others  with 
their  permission.  Wright. 

GAM-0-PHYL'LOUS,  a.    [Gr.  ya.ji.iu,  to  marry,  and 
<f>v\\ou,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.,  noting  the  union  of  leaves.       A.  Graxj. 

GA'MY,  a.  In  cookery,  denoting  the  flavor  or  con- 
dition of  dead  game  when  kept  uncooked  until  it 
verges  on  the  state  of  being  tainted,  which  is  con- 
sidered its  highest  excellence;  as,  gamy  venison. 
Cookery  Book. 
2.  Among  sportsmen,  showing  an  unyielding 
spirit  to  the  last ;  as,  a  gamy  trout. 

GANG'  -CASKS,  n.  pi.  Small  casks  used  for  bringing 
water  aboard  ships  in  boats.  Ogilvie. 

GANo/GLI-F0EM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  ganglion. 

''Craig. 

GAN'O-INE,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  bony  tissue  be- 
neath the  enamel  of  the  scale  of  a  ganoid  fish. 

Dana. 

GAN'TEY.    See  Gacntree. 

GAP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide. 
2.  Opening  in  fissures.. 

GAR,  n.  [add.]  Fish  of  the  Ganoid  tribe  and  genus 
Lepidosteus.  found  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  North 
America.  The  alligator-gar  of  the  Mississippi  at- 
tains a  length  of  10  feet.  Dana. 

GAED'ANT,  a*  [Fr.  garder.]  In  heraldry,  noting 
a  full-faced  position,  or  the  act  of  looking  at  an  ob- 
server; a  term  applied  to  an  animal  thus  repre- 
sented, whether  passant,  rampant,  or  otherwise. 

Brande. 

GAE'DEN-fiN'GINE,  n.  A  machine  for  watering 
gardens.  Simmo?ids. 

GAR'DEN-STAND,  n.  A  stand  or  support  for  flow- 
er pots,  and  in  gardens. 

GAR-DY-LOO',  n.  [Fr.  gardez  Veau,  beware  of  the 
water.] 

An  old  cry  in  throwing  water,  &c,  from  the  win- 
dows in  Edinburgh.  Walt.  S.:ott. 

GAR'LAND,  n.  [add.]  Among  seamen,  a  gromet 
or  ring  of  rope  for  hoisting  spars,  masts,  &e. 

Totten. 

GAR'MENT-ED,  a.    Having  on  a  garment. 

GAR-NET-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  garnets. 

GA-ROOK'UII,  n*  A  vessel  met  within  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  trading  often  as  far  as  the  Malabar 
coast.  In  length  it  varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  is  remarkable  in  that  the  keel  is  only  one 
third  the  length  of  the  boat.  It  is  better  fitted  for 
fishing  than  trading  purposes.  Ogilvie. 

GAR'-PIKE,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  sea-fish  of  the 
Esox  family,  genus  Belone;  also  to  species  of  Sau- 
roid  fishes  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus.  Dana. 

GAE-RET'TING,i;.  Small  splinters  of  stone  inserted 
in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry.  Weale. 

GAR-ROTE',  v.  t.  To  strangle  with  the  garrote ;  a 
Spanish  mode  of  punishment;  hence,  to  seize  by 
the  throat  from  behind  with  a  view  to  strangle  and 
rob.    _ 

GAR-ROT'ER,  n.  One  who  strangles  with  a  view  to 
rob. 

GAR-ROT'ING,  n.  Strangling;  actof  seizing  by  the 
throat  with  a  view  to  strangle  and  rob. 

GAR'RU-LOUS-NESS,  n.    Talkativeness. 

GAS'-BUEN'EE,  n.  A  tube  for  the  escape  of  gas 
while  burning.  Simmo?ids. 

GAS-E'I-TY,  n.     State  of  being  gaseous. 

GAS'-FIT'TER,  n.  One  who  puts  up  tubes.  &c,  for 
the  burning  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

GAS'-FIT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  up  tubes, 
&c,  for  the  burning  of  gas. 

GAS'-FLAME,  n.  A  flame  made  simply  of  burning 
gas. 

GAS'-GOVEBN-OE,  n.  An  apparatus  in  gas  works 
for  equalizing  the  pressure  of  gas  previous  to  its  is- 
suing from  the  gasometer.  Tomlinson. 

GAS'-JAB,  n.  A  glass  jar  for  holding  gases  used  in 
chemical  experiments.  Francis. 

GAS'-MAIN$,  n.pl.  The  principal  pipes  for  convey- 
ing gas  from  the  works,  to  which  the  service  pipes 
are  connected.  Tomlinson. 

GAS'-PIPE,  n.    A  pipe  for  conveying  gas. 

Tomlinson. 


GAS'-EE-TORT',  n.  A  retort  for  the  coal,  &c,  in 
making  gas.  Tomlinson. 

GAS'-SERVICE,  n.  The  pipes,  burners,  &c,  for 
using  gas. 

GAS'SING,  n.  A  process  of  singeing  off  the  hairy 
filaments  from  cotton  goods  by  passing  the  material 
between  two  rollers  and  exposingitto  the  action  of 
numerous  minute  jets  of  gas.  Simmonds. 

GAS'-TAR.    See  Coal  Tar. 

GAS'TER-0-POD.    See  Gastropod. 

GAS-TEE-OP'O-DOUS,  a.  In  zoUl.,  noting  mollusks 
of  the  Gasteropod  division,  as  snails  and  related 
species.  Dana. 

GAS'-W  A/TEE,  n.  "Water  through  which  coal-gas 
has  been  passed  to  purify  it ;  called  also  gas-liquor 
and  ammoniacal  xoaier,  and  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sal-ammoniac,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
Prussian  blue.  Tomlinson. 

GAUCHE  (goshe),  a.  [Fr.]  Lit,  left  handed ;  hence, 
fig.,  awkward,  unhandy.  Bescherelle. 

G"A  UCIPER-IE  (gGsh'er-i),  n.  A  ridiculously  awk- 
ward act.  C.  Kingsley. 

GAUG'ING,  n.  [add.]  In  astron,.,  an;  estimating  of 
the  size,  number,  &c,  of  visible  stars  in  any  given 
field  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  anyrela- 
tive  number  of  stars  in  different  portions  of  the 
heavens.  Ilerschel. 

GAUN'TEEE,  )  n.    A  frame  for  supporting  barrels 

GAUNTRY,      )      in  a  cellar  or  elsewhere. 

Walt.  Scott. 

GAV'EL.  n.  The  mallet  of  a  chairman  in  a  public 
assembly. 

GAY'-DI'ANG,  n*  A  vessel  of  Anam,  generally 
with  two,  but  in  fine  weather  with  three  masts,  fifty 
to  sixty-five  feet  long,  with  lofty  triangular  sails. 
It  has  a  curved  deck,  in  construction  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  junk.  Imp.  Add. 

GAZE,  n.*  [add.]  In  heraldry,  an  animal  borne  in  coat 
armor,  full-faced,  is  said  to  be  at  gaze.      Brande. 

GEAR,  Is.     [add.]     To  throw  machinery  into 

GEABTNG,  f  or  out  of  gear,  is  to  connect  or  discon- 
nect wheel-work  or  couplings.  Ogilvie. 

GEL-A-TIG'E-NOUS,  a.    [Gelatine,  and  Gr.  yevvda, 
to  produce.] 
Producing  or  yielding  gelatine.        Dunglison. 

GEM'I-NATE,  a.  In  pairs  or  twains  ;  as  geminate 
flowers.  A.  Gray. 

G-EM-MA'CEOUS  (jem-ma'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  leaf-buds  ;  of  the  nature  of  gems ;  resem- 
bling gems. 

GEM'MA-TED,  a.    Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels. 

GEM-MA'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  zool.,  reproduction  by 
buds,  asinpolyps.  See  Gemmiparity.  Carpenter. 

GEM-MI-PAR't-TY,  n.  [L.  gemma,  a  bud,  and  pa- 
rio,  to  produce.] 

In  zool.,  the  faculty  of  reproducing  by  buds,  as  in 
polyps  and  some  other  animals.  The  buds  may 
either  remain  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  or  may 
separate  into  distinct  animals.  Dana. 

GEN-E-A-GEN'E-SIS,  n.    See  Paktiiexo-Genesis. 

GEN-E-A-LOGTC-AL,  a.  [add.]  Genealogical  tree, 
a  family  lineage  or  genealogy  drawn  out  under  the 
form  of  a  tree  and  its  branches. 

GEN'E-RALE,  n.  [Fr.]  An  alarm  for  troops  by  drum 
beat.  Clarke. 

GEN-ER-A'TRIX,  n.  [L.]  That  which  by  its  mo- 
tion generates  aline,  surface,  or  solid. 

Davies'  Math.  Diet. 

GE-NI'AN,  a.     [add.]     [Gr.  yevewv,  the  chin.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin;  as,  the  genian  pro- 
cesses. Dunglison. 

&E-NETTC-AL-LY,  adv.     In  reference  to  origin. 

Dana. 

GEN'RE  (jiin're),  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  a  class 
of  paintings  and  sculptures  which  represent  every 
day  life  and  manners.  Fairholt. 

GEN-TEEL'ISII,  a.    Rather  genteel. 

GEN'TLE-CRAFT,  n.  An  old  name  for  shoemak- 
ing.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

GEN'TLE-MAN, — Gentleman  Farmer,  one  who 
farms  his  own  estate.  Gentleman  Usher,  one  who 
ushers  visitors  into  tho  presence  of  a  sovereign,  &c. 
Gentlemen  at  arms,  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen 
who  attend  the  sovereign  on  occasions  of  solemnity, 
as  to  chapel,  &c,  formerly  called  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners. Clarke. 

GE-0-CEN'TEI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  geocentric 
manner. 

GE-0-CYCLIC,  a.    Circling  tho  earth  periodically. 

Craig. 

GE-0-DET'I€,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy ;  as, 
geodetic  observers.  Nichol. 

GE-O-DET'IC-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  geodetic  manner. 

GE-0-DET'I€S,  n.    See  Geodesy.  Nichol. 

GE-OL'0-GER.     See  Geologist. 

(tE-O-LOG'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  geological  manner. 

GE-OPH'A-GISM,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  eating 
earth.    See  Dirt-Eating.  Dunglison. 


GE-5PH'A-GIST,  n.  [Gr.  y9),  earth,  and  (j>dyu, 
to  eat.] 

One  who  has  a  diseased  appetite  for  eating  clay, 

chalk,  &e. 

GEOE'GI-AN,  a.    Belonging  or  relating  to  Georgia. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four 

Georges,  kings   of  Great  Britain  ;  "as,   the    Geor- 

.  gian  era. 

GER-MAIN',  )  a.  lit.,  near  akin ;  hence,  closely 
GER-MANE',  j  allied  ;  as,  "  germain  to  the  mat- 
.  ter."  Shakes. 

GER'Ml-NA-TIVE,  a.    Pertaining  to  germination. 

Dunglison. 
GER'RY-MAN-DER,  v.  t.  In  America,  to  divide 
(as  a  state,  &c.)  into  local  districts  for  the  choice 
of  representatives  in  a  way  which  is  unnatural  and 
unfair,  with  a  view  to  give  a  political  party  an  ad- 
vantage over  its  opponent.  This  was  done  in  Mas- 
sachusetts at  a  time  when  Elbridge  Gerry  was  gov- 
ernor, and  hence  the  name;  though  it  is  now 
known  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure.  Tho 
term  gerrymandering  is  sometimes  used. 

Bartlett. 
GE-RUND'IVE,  n.    The  future  passive  participle  in 

latin.  Andreics. 

GES'TANT,  a.    [L.  gero,  to  carry.] 

Bearing  within  ;  burdened;  as,  "clouds  gestant 
with  heat  J1  Mrs.  Browning. 

GEST'TJR-ING  [jost'yur-ing),  n.    The  act  of  making 

gestures. 
GHET'TO,  n.    [It.]    The  Jews'  quarter  in  Rome. 

Heyse. 
GIB,  v.  t.     To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib,  or  gibs. 
GIB,  n.    A  piece  of  metal  or  wedge  in   connection 
with  a  key  or  screw  for  holding  parts  of  machinery 
together.  Weale. 

GIFF'-GAFF,  n.    Mutual  accommodation;   an  old 
phrase  used   by  Hugh  Latimer,   and  revived  by 
.  Walter  Scott. 

GI-GAN'TICjAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  gigantic  manner. 
GIMO.ET-EYE,  n.    Asquint-eye. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 
GIN'GAL,  n.    See  Jingall. 
GIN'-PAL'ACE,  m.    A  splendid  dram  shop. 

Dickens. 
GIP'SEY-HAT,  n.    A  lady's  straw  hat  with  broad 

brims. 
GiED'LIN G,  ppr.  [add.]     Cutting  away  the  bark  in 
a  ring  around  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  killing  it. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Encyc. 
GLA'BRATE,  a.    [L.  glaber,  smooth.] 

_Smooth  or  glabrous  from  age.  A.  Gray. 

GLA'CIAL  (gla'shal),  a.  [add.]     Of  or  pertaining  to 

glaciers;  as,  glacial  phenomena.  Lyell. 

GLA'CIAL-IST,  n.     One  who   attributes  the   phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  in  geology  to  glaciers. 
GLAD-I-A'TOR-SIIIP,  n.     Conduct  or  state  of  a 

gladiator. 
GLAIR'INE,  n.  .  A  kind  of  substance  which  forms 

on  the  surface  of  some  thermal  waters.      Ogilvie. 
GLASS-GRAB,  n.    A  name  given  to  one  species  of 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Phyllosoma,  which  is  trans- 
parent almost  as  glass.  Dana. 
GLASS'-etiT'TER,  n.    One  who  cuts  glass. 

Simmonds. 
GLASS'-PAINT'ING,  n.    A  mode  of  staining  glass 

so  as  to  represent  painting.  Wright. 

GLASS'-PA'PER,    n.      Paper  covered   with  finely 

pounded  glass,  and  used  like  sand-paper  for  abrasive 

purposes^  Simmonds. 

GLASS'-SOAP,  n.    A  name  given  to  the  black  oxyd 

of  manganese,  by  glass-blowers.  Francis. 

GLAU-CES'CENT,  )  a.'   Having  something  of  a  blu- 
GLAU'CINE,  f     ish  hoary  appearance. 

Loudon. 
GLAU'€US.  n.  The  scientific  name  given  by  Forster 
to'a  genus  of  nudibranehiate  mollusks,  found  in  the 
warmer  latitudes,  floating  in  the  open  sea,  beauti- 
fully colored  with  blue ;  "they  swim  on  their  back 
very  swiftly.  Dana. 

GLAVE,  n.  [add.]  A  curved  cutting  weapon  having 
its  edge  on  the  outer  curve,  and  fastened  to  the  end 
ofa  pole.     Also  spelt  Glaive.  Fosbroke. 

GLAZ/7D,  a.    Noting  a  dull  glassy  appearance ;  as, 

glazed  eyes.  De  Quincey. 

GLEBE'-LXND,  ii.    Land  belonging  to  a  church. 
GLE-BOST-TY,  n.    Fullness  of  clod's.  Wright. 

GLEN-LTV'ET,  n.  A  superior  Scotch  whiskey,  so 
called  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  made. 

J.  Wilson. 
GLINT,  v.  i.    To  glance  :  to  peep  forth,  as  a  flower 

from  the  bud.  Bums. 

GLINTL».     A  glance  or  flash. 

GLOB-IT-LAR'i-TY,     \n.    The  state  of  being  glob- 
GLOB'U-LOIIS-NESS,  j      ular. 
GLO-€HID'I-ATE,   a.     In  hot.,  having   barbs;   as, 

glochidiate  bristles.  A.  Gray. 

GLOM'EE-ULE,  n.    A  head  or  dense  cluster  of  flow- 

evs.  Henslow. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—X,    E,    &c,    sliort.— ClRE,    FlR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TEEM;    MAEINE,    BIED ;    MOVE, 
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GRA 


GEE 


GUM 


GLOT-TOL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  yKairra,  a  tongue,  and 
Aoyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  tongues  or  language. 

GLOVE'-STRETCH'ER  (gliiv'-),  n.  An  instrument 
for  stretching  gloves  before  first  putting  them  on. 

Simmonds. 

GLOWER  (glour),  v.  i.    To  stare  angrily. 

Thackeray. 

GLOW'ER-ING  (glou'er-ing),  ppr.  or  a.  Staring 
with  anger. 

GLU'GOSE,  n.  A  kind  of  potato  starch  used  in  the 
arts  for  stiffening  goods,  &c.  Simmonds. 

GLUETNG,  n.  The  act  of  cementing  with  glue  ;  the 
state  of  being  thus  cemented. 

GLU'MAL,  a.    In  hot,  characterized  by  a  glume. 

Craig. 

GLU-MELLE',  n.  [Fr.]  The  inner  husks  of  the 
flowers  of  grasses.  A.  Gray. 

GLU'TINE,"».  A  substance  obtained  from  the  glu- 
ten of  grain,  and  nearly  identical  with  albumen. 

GLYPH'O-GRAPH,  n.  A  plate  made  by  glyptog- 
raphy. 

GLYPH-O-GRAPH'IG,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  gly- 
phography. 

GLY-PH(5G'RA-PIIY,  n.  [Gr.  yKvcjm,  to  engrave, 
and  ypa.{j>7J,  a  drawing.] 

A  process  of  etching  by  means  of  voltaic  electri- 
city, by  which  a  raised  copy  of  a  drawing  is  made, 
so  thnt  it  can  he  used  as  a  block  to  print  from  as  in 
common  typography.  The  surface  of  a  metallic 
plate  is  blackened  and  covered  with  a  varnish  or 
composition  which  will  resist  the  action  of  the 
agents  used  in  the  battery;  through  this  varnish, 
&c,  the  design  or  drawing  is  traced  with  a  needle 
or  other  tool,  the  varnish,  &c,  is  suitably  hardened, 
and  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  electrotype  process. 
The  effect  is  to  produce  a  plate  with  a  raised  device, 
differing  in  this  from  the  result  in  the  ease  of  an 
electro-tint  which  has  a  sunken  device,  or  one  in 
intaglio.  Penny  Cyc. 

GNARR,  n.    A  knot  in  wood.  Cliaucer. 

GNARL,  11.    A  knot  in  wood.  Clarke. 

GO,  11.    The  fashion  or  mode  ;  as.  quite  the  go ;  noisy 
merriment ;  as,  a  high  go.     [Coll.] 
_  2.  A  slang  term  for  a  glass  of  spirits.       Wright. 

GOAT-EE',  n.  A  small  tuft  of  hair  under  the  chin. 
[Sportive.'] 

GOAT'-MOTH,  n.  A  large"  moth  (Cossus  ligniper- 
da),  the  caterpillar  of  which  lives  upon  the  wood  of 
the  oak,  and  the  willow.  Wright. 

G<5B'E-LIN,  n.  [add.]  A  printed  worsted  ekith  for 
covering  chairs,  sofas,  &c,  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 

Wright. 

GO'-CART,  «..*  A  small  machine  or  frame-work 
without  a  bottom  and  moving  on  castors,  designed 
to  support  children  while  learning  to  walk. 

Craig. 

GOF'FEE,  v.  t.    To  plait  or  flute,  as  lace,  &c. 

Clarke. 

GftF'FER,  n.    An  old  word  for  ruffle.      Halliwell. 

GQF'FER-ING,  17.  Noting  the  operation  of  crimping 
or  fluting  linen,  lace,  &e.  Halliwell. 

GO^'FEE^D-ROUCnE,  n.  A  kindof  plaited  trim- 
ming or  quilling  for  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  elderly 
ladies.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-eL5TH,  n.  Cloth  woven  with  threads  of 
gold. 

GOLD'^N-PHEAS'ANT,  m.«  A  species  of  bird 
(Phasianus  pictus),  a  native  of  China,  and  esteemed 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  genus  from  the  richness  and 
multiplicity  of  the  tints  of  its  plumage.      Ogilvie. 

GOLD'-FOIL,  n.  Thin  sheets  of  gold  used  by  dent- 
ists and  others.  Simmonds. 

GOLD'-LAT'TEN,  n.  Thin  plates  of  gold;  thin 
plates  of  other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

GOM'EE-IL,  n.     A  blockhead.     [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

GOOSE'-FLESH,  n.    Flesh  roughened  with  cold. 

GOOSE'-PIE,  n.    A  pie  made  of  goose  and  pastry. 

GOS'SAN  (goz'zan),  n.  Decomposed  rock,  usually 
reddish  or  ferruginous,  forming  the  upper  part  of  a 
metallic  vein,  and  owing  its  reddish  color  mainly  to 
decomposed  pyrites.  Dana. 

GOS-SAN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  or  producing 
gossan.  Dana. 

GQS'SIP-Y,  a.    Full  of  gossip. 

GOURDE,  n.     [Sp.  gordo,  large.] 

A  term  used  in  Cuba,  llayti,  i&c,  for  the  colonial 
dollar.  Simmonds. 

GR.\B'BER,  n.     One  who  seizes  or  grabs. 

GRAB'BING,  n.    The  act  of  seizing  or  grabbing. 

GRAD'A-TO-RY,  a.  [add.]  Adapted  for  progres- 
sion or  forward  movement.  Craig. 

GRA-DINES  (gra-dcenz),  n.  pi.  (Fr.]  Seats  raised 
over  each  other ;  as,  "the  gradines  of  the  amphi- 
theater." Layard. 


GRAIL,  n.  (Derived  by  Heyse,  through  the  old  Fr. 
great,  or  graalz,  from  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, 
gradalis.)  The  Holy  Grail,  according  to  the  le- 
gends of  the  middle  ages,  was  the  cup  used  by  our 
Savior  in  dispensing  the  wineat  the  last  supper.  By 
some  it  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  who  received  into  it  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  Redeemer's  wounds  as  he  hung  on 
the  cross.  By  others  it  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  down  from  heaven  by  angels,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  charge  of  a  body  of  knights,  who  guarded 
it  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Tins  cup,  according 
to  the  legend,  if  approached  by  any  but  a  perfectly 
pure  and  holy  person,  would  be  borne  away  and  van- 
ish from  their  sight.  This  led  to  t\\a  quest  o(  the  Holy 
Grail,  which  was  to  be  sought  for  on  every  side  by 
a  knight  who  was  perfectly  chaste  in  thought,  word, 
and  act.  It  is  to  this  that  some  of  the  later  English 
poets  havo  referred,  especially  Tennyson  in  his  Sir 
Galahad : 

"Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain  merea 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  lean  on  board  ;  no  helmsman  steers  ; 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light  1 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 
Willi  folded  feet,  in  stoles  oi'  white, 

On  sweeping  wings  they  sail." 

GRAIN,  n.  Against  the  grain,  against  the  fibers 
of_wood;_ hence,  unwillingly. 

GRAIN'AGE,  n.    Duties  on  grain. 

GEAIN'ING,  n.  [add.]  A  process  in  tanning  by 
which  a  granular  appearance  is  given  to  leather. 

Tomlhison. 

GRAINS,  n.  pi.  [add.]  A  kind  of  harpoon  with  sev- 
eral barbed  points.  Simmonds. 

GRAIP,  n.    A  dung-fork.     [Scotch.]  Burns. 

GRAL'-LA-TO'-RES,  n.  pi*  [L.  grallator,  one  who 
walks  on  stilts.] 

A  group  of  birds  which  are  long  legged  waders, 
including  cranes,  herons,  plovers,  snipes,  &c. 

Iconoq.  Encyc. 

GRAM-MXT'I-€0  HIS-T5R'I€-AL,  a.  Havingrcf- 
erence  at  once  to  grammatical  usage  and  historical 
modes  of  interpretation;  as,  the  grammatico-his- 
tdrical  sense  of  a  passage.  Bibliotheca  Sac. 

GEAND'I-OSE,  a.  [L.]  Swelling  in  style  or  man- 
ner. 

GEAND-I-QS'I-TY,  n.  Swell  of  style  or 'manner; 
one  who  is  grand. 

GRAN-U-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Full  of  granulations. 

Craig. 

GRAN-IT'LI-FORM,  a.  In  min.,  having  an  irregu- 
lar granular  structure.  Craig. 

GRAPE'-SUG'AR,  n.  A  kind  of  sugar  called  by 
chemists  glucose,  which  has  only  one  third  the 
sweetening  effect  of  cane  sugar.  It  does  not  exist 
(as  the  name  would  imply)  in  the  juice  of  grapes, 
but  is  formed  therefrom  in  small  incrustations  on 
raisins,  <&c.  It  gives  honey  its  sweetness,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  starch.  Gregory. 

GRAPH'I-TOID,  «.  [From  graphite,  and  Gr.  cUos, 
resemblance.] 

Resembling  graphite  or  plumbago.  Dana. 

GRXP'PLING',  n.  A  laying  fast  hold  of;  also,  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  seized  and  held. 

GRAP-TO-LIT'I€,  a.  Containing  graptolites ;  as,  a 
graptolitic  slate.  Dana. 

GRASP'ING,  n.     A  seizing  strongly  with  the  hands. 

GRASS'-CLOTH,  n.  A  fine,  light  quality  of  cloth 
resembling  linen,  made  from  the  Urtica  nivea  and 
other  plants.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

GEASS'-OIL,  n.  A  name  given  to  some  essential 
oils  obtained  from  scented  grasses  in  India. 

Simmonds. 

GEAVEL-€AR,  n.    A  car  for  transporting  gravel. 

GRAVEL-PIT,  n.    A  pit  from  which  gravel  is  dug. 

GRAVING-DOCK,  n.  A  dock  into  which  ships  are 
taken  to  havo  their  bottoms  examined,  cleaned,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

GRAVI-TA-TIVE,  a.  Causing  to  gravitate ;  tending 
to  a  center.  Coleridge. 

GRA'VY-DISII,  11.  A  largo  table-dish  for  a  piece  of 
meat,  with  a  well  or  depression  at  one  end  for  gravy. 

Simmonds. 

GRAZ'ING,  n.    [add.]     The  act  of  feeding  on  grass. 

GREAVE,  1).  t.  To  bream  a  ship's  bottom,  or  cleanse 
it  by  burning  off  the  adhering  grass,  sediment,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

GRECQUE(znk\n.  [Fr.]  A  contrivance  for  hold- 
ing coffee-grounds,  being  a  metallic  vessel  minutely 
perforated  at  the  bottom,  through  which  boiling 
water  is  poured.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  coffee- 
pot having  this  contrivance. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  n.  The  eastern  church;  that 
part  ol  Christendom  which  separated  from  the  Ro- 
man or  western  church  in  the  ninth  century.  It 
comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Russia,  Greece,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  and  is 
governed  by  patriarchs.  Jfoxheim. 


I  GREEN'IIEART,  n.  A  name  given  to  several  vari- 
eties of  wood  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South 
America,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  cocoa-wood,  and 
used  for  ship  building  or  turnery  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality.  The  Green-heart  of  Jamaica 
and  Guiana  is  the  Lauras  Chloroxylon  of  botanists; 
it  is  also  Cogwood  in  the  former,  and  Sipieri  in  the 
latter  locality.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GRE'GREE,  n.     An  African  talisman  or  charm. 

S.  P.  mm. 

GEEN-A-DIL'LO,  n.  A  cabinet  wood  from  the  West 
Indies,  called  also  Grenada  Cocus,  being  a  lighter 
species  of  the  common  cocoa. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GREN'A-DINE.ra.  A  thin  silk  used  for  ladies'  dresses, 
shawls,  ifcc. 

GREW'SdME,  ) 

GRtjE'SOME    f  "'    Ugly ;  frightful.  C.  Klngsley. 

GRID'T-RON,  n.     [add.]     A  frame  used  for  drawing 
vessels  out  of  water  to  be  docked  and  repaired. 
_  Simmonds. 

GRIEVE,   \n.      [Sax.    gerefa,  or  Gael,   graf.]      In 

GREEVE,  j  Scotland,  a  manager  of  a  farm  or  over- 
seer of  any  work  ;  a  reeve ;  a  'manorial  bailiff. 

Ogilvie. 

GRIL'LING,  n.    The  act  of  broiling  over  coals. 

GRILSE,  n.  A  young  salmon  on  its  first  return  from 
sea.  •  John  Wilson. 

GRIPPE  (grip-),  n.  [Fr.]  A  French  name  for  the 
influenza  or  epidemic  catarrh.  Dunglison. 

GRIT,  n.  [add.]  Firmness  and  sharpness  of  mind. 
[Am.]  Barllett. 

GROG'GI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  groggy,  hence, 
staggering  ;  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  which  causes  him  to  move  in  an  uneasy,  hob- 
bling manner.  White's  Vet.  Diet. 

GROG'GY,  a.  Tipsy  or  overcome  with  grog,  causing 
a  man  to  stagger  or  stumble;  hence,  applied  by 
pugilists  to  one  weakened  in  a  fight  so  as  to  stag- 
ger. So  a  horse  is  said  to  be  groggy  when  lie 
moves  in  an  uneasy,  hobbling  manner,  owing  to  a 
tenderness  about  the  feet.  White's  Vet.  Diet. 

GROIN,  hi.  [add.]  In  coast-engineering,  a  frame 
of  wood-work  across  a  beach  to  accumulate  and  re- 
tain shingle.  Weale. 

GROOVING,  n.  The  act  of  making  grooves ;  grooves 
thus  made. 

GROUNDING,  n.  Act  of  touching  the  ground ;  as, 
of  a  ship. 

2.  Thorough  instruction ;  as,  to  have  a  ground- 
ing in  some  branch  of  knowledge. 

GROUND'-LINE,  n.  In  descriptive  geometry,  the 
line  of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
plane  or  projection. 

GROUND'-PLAN,  n.  The  surface  representation 
of  the  divisions  of  a  building.  Simmonds. 

GROUND'-PLANE,  n.  In  perspective,  the  hori- 
zontal plane  of  projection. 

GROUND'-SQUiR'REL,  ».*  A  variety  of  the 
squirrel  family,  of  a  reddish  color,  with  blackish 
stripes  on  its  sides.  Ogilvie. 

GROUND'-TIER  (-teer),  n.  The  lowest  tier  of 
casks  in  a  vessel's  hold.  Totten. 

2.  The  lowest  range  of  boxes  in  a  theater. 

Simmonds. 

GROUP'ER,  \n.    A  West-Indian  name  for  several 

GROOP'ER,  (  species  of  Serranus,  a  fish  of  the 
perch  family.  Simmonds. 

GROUT,  v.  t.  To  fill  up  with  thin  coarse  mortar,  as 
the  joints  between  stones. 

GROWN'-UP,   pp.  or  a.     Of  full  size  or  age. 

GROYNE.     See  Groin. 

GEIj'MOSE,  n.     [L.  grumus,  a  little  heap.] 

In  l/ot.,  clustered iu  grains  at  intervals  ;  grumous. 

Craig. 

GRUMP'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  surly,  dissatisfied  manner  ; 
as,  to  answer  grumpily. 

GUF'FAW,  n.     A  loud  burst  of  laughter.      Wilson. 

GUILTJC-MOT,  n.  [Fr.]  Another  name  for  Dove- 
kie,  which  see.  Kane. 

GUIN'EA-GRASS,  n.  A  tall  strong  forage  grass 
(Panicum  maxim um  of  Jacquin)  introduced  from 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  into  the  West-Indies  and 
Southern  States  of  America.  Simmonds. 

GUX'PURE.n.  [Fr.]  An  imitation  of  antique  lace 
which  is  durable,  less  expensive,  and  equally  beau- 
tiful.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  gimp. 

Simmonds. 

GULCH,  n.  A  ravine,  or  dry  water  course  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  Hoicitt. 

GULF'-STEUAM.  n.  A  current  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  running  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the 
United  States,  and  continuing  over  the  north-east- 
ern Atlantic.  It  is  characterized  by  the  warmth  of 
its  waters.  B.  Franklin, 

GUM'-WOOD,  n.  A  wood  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
a  dark  mahogany  color  with  a  blue  or  purplish- 
gray  cast.  Appleton's  Jlech.  Diet. 
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GUN'-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  of  9  parts  of  copper  and 
1  part  of  tin,  used  for  cannon,  &c. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

GUN'JAH,  n.  A  name  in  India  for  the  dried  hemp- 
plant  (Cannabis  sativa)  from  which  the  resinous 
juice  has  not  been  removed;  it  is  smoked  for  its 
narcotic  effects.  Johnston. 

GUN'-PORT,  n.    An  opening  in  a  ship  for  a  cannon. 

GUN'POW-DEE  TEA,  n.  A  species  of  fine  green 
tea,  each  leaf  of  which  is  rolled  round.* 

iS  Wells  Williams. 

GUE'GLE,  n.    A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid. 

T/iompson. 

GUE'GLET,  n.  A  porous  earthen  jar  for  cooling 
water  by  evaporation.  Ogilvie. 

GUE'GLING-LY,  a.    In  a  gurgling  manner. 

GUE'GOYLE.     See  Gargoyle. 

GUE'EY,  n.    A  small  fort  in  India.  Craig. 

GUT,  n.  [add.]  The  substance  made  by  pulling  in 
two  a  silkworm  when  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon,  and 
drawing  it  our,  into  a  thread.  This  when  dry  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  is  used  as  part  of  a  fish-line. 

Tomlinson. 

GUT'TA  PEE'CHA  (per'tcha),  n*  [From  the  Malay 
gutta,  gum,  and  percha,  the  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  procured.] 

A  substance  exuding  from  a  tree^if  the  East- 
Indies,  and  used,  when  hardened,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  caoutchouc.    •  Tomlinson. 

GUT'TATE,  a.     [L.  gutta,  a  drop.] 

Noting  a  spotted  appearance,  as  if  by  something 
dropped.  A.  Gray. 

GtJT'TER-ING,  n.  [add.]  Gutters  or  channels  for 
carrying  off  water  from  the  roofs  of  houses. 

Ogil/vie. 

GCT,  n.  A  person  of  queer  looks  or  dress;  a  term 
derived  from  grotesque  effigies  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
which  are  dressed  up  by  boys  aud  exhibited  in  the 
streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  being  the  day  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Dickens.     Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

GY-NjE-CI'UM,  n.  [Gr.  ■yvvtxi.Keiov,  women's  resi- 
dence.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  large  house  among  the  ancients 
appropriated  to  females.    Fosbroke.     Tennyson. 

2.  The  united  pistils  of  a  flower  taken  together. 

A.  Gray. 

GYM-NO-GAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  yvpvm,  naked,  and 
Kapnbs,  fruit.] 

In  hot.,  naked  fruited;  having  no  pubescence 
about  the  fruit.  Ilenslow. 

GY-ROID'AL,  a.  Spiral  in  arrangement  or  action. 
In  crystallography,  having  certain  planes  arranged 
spirally,  so  that  they  incline  all  to  the  right,  or  all 
to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line.  In  optics,  turning  the 
plane  of  polarization  circularly  or  spirally  to  the 
right  or  left.  Dana. 

GY'EO-SeOPE,  n.  [Gr.  yvpoa>,  to  bend,  and  o-KO-rew, 
to  observe.] 

An  instrument  in  various  forms,  invented  by 
Prof.  W.  E.  Johnson  (by  whom  it  was  called  Ro- 
tascope)  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  rota- 
tion anil  the  composition  of  rotations,  particularly 
as  affected  by  inertia  and  gravity.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  heavy  rotating  wheel  variously  sus- 
pended in  rings,  &c.  With  an  instrument  of  this 
kind,  very  delicately  constructed,  Mons.  Foucault 
has  succeeded  in  rendering  visible  the  effect  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

GYTE,  n.  Delirious;  senselessly  extravagant;  as, 
the  man  is  clean  gyte.  Walt.  Scott. 


H. 


nAB'I-TANT,n.;pl.,HAB'I-TANS.  [Fi\]  [add.] 
Name  retained  by  the  lower  class  of  Canadians  of 
French  origin.  Ogilvie. 

IIA-BIT'tf-E  (a-bit'u-ii),  n.  One  habituated  to  a 
certain  place,  employment,  &e. ;  as,  an  habitue  of  a 
theater.  Bescherelle. 

HXCH'tfRE,  n.  [F-r.]  A  term  applied  to  the  short 
lines  of  the  map-engraver,  used  in  delineating  sur- 
faces, especially  mountains. 

TlXCIl'trEE,  v.  t.  In  map-engraving,  to  cover  with 
hachures.  Silliman's  Journal. 

HACK,  \n.    [add.]     In   Eng.,   a  family  horse 

HXCK'NEY,  )  used  in  all  kinds  of  work,  as  distin- 
guished from  hunting  and  carriage  horses. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

IlXCK'ING  GOITGII,  n.    A  slight  tearing  cough. 

"  Wright. 

IlXOK'LING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  separating 
tile  coarse  part  of  hemp  from  the  fine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

IlXDJ'I,  n.     [At.  had),  pilgrimage'.] 

A  Mohammedan   pilgrim  to  Mecca;  hence,  in  a 
wider  sense,  a  title  of  honor.  G.  W.  Curtis. 
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HjE-MA-T5L'0-GY,  n.    [Gr.  olp.a,  blood,  and  Aoyos, 
discourse.] 
The  science  of  the  blood.  Craig. 

HXG,  n.  [add.]  A  division  or  enclosure  of  wood  to 
be  cut ;  a  quagmire.  Wright.     Walt.  Scott. 

HXG'BUT,  n.  [Old  Fr.  hacquebute.]  A  name  given 
to  the  harquebus  when  its  butt  was  bent  down  or 
hooked  to  hold  it  more  readily  ;  from  the  German 
word  hake,  hook.  Fosbroke. 

HAG-I-OC'RA-CY,  n.    [Gr.  ayios,  holy,  and  Kpo/rew, 
to  govern.] 
The  government  of  the  priesthood ;  hierarchy. 

Ogilvie. 

HAIL,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  hail  from,  is  familiarly  used 
in  England  and  America  for  to  assign  one's  place 
of  abode. 

HAIL'-STORM,  n.    A  storm  accompanied  with  hail. 

HAIR'-DRESS'ER,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts 
hair. 

IlAlE'-GLOVES,  n.  pi.  Gloves  of  horse  hair  used 
for  rubbing  the  skin.  Simmonds. 

IlAlR'-LINE,  n.     [add.]     A  very  slender  line. 

HAIR-SEAT'ING,  n.  Hair-cloth  for  the  seats  of 
chairs,  &c.  Simmonds. 

IIAIE'-SIliET,  n.  A  shirt  made  of  hair,  worn  to 
mortify  the  body. 

IlAlE'-SPBING,  n.  A  fine  wire  in  a  watch  which 
gives  motion  to  the  balance-wheel. 

IIAIE'-STBOKE,  n.    A  delicate  stroke  in  writing. 

HA'KIM  (ha'keem),  n.  [Ar.]  Lit.,  a  wise  man; 
heuce,  a  physician,  and  sometimes  a  ruler. 

ffeyse. 

HALF,  n.    Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half.   Wright. 

HALF'-BIND'ING,  n.  A  style  of  book-binding  in 
which  the  backs  and  corners  are  in  leather,  and  the 
sides  in  paper  or  cloth. 

HALF'-BOAED'EE,  n.    One  that  takes  dinner  only. 

HALF'-BOUND,  a.  Having  only  the  back  in  leather, 
as  a  book. 

HALF'-BEEED,  n.  A  person  descended  from  parents 
of  different  races ;  as,  a  Canadian  half-breed. 

HALF'-BEED,  a.  [add.]  Imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  good-breeding.  Also,  a  race  horse 
not  full  blooded^  a  coursing  dog  not  completely 
trained.  Simmonds. 

IlXLF'  GXP,  n.  [add.]  A  slight  salutation  with  the 
cap.  Shakes. 

IIALF'-HEAET'ED,  a.  "Wanting  in  affection ;  un- 
generous. 

IIALF'-LENGTH,  a.  Of  half  the  ordinary  length, 
as  a  picture. 

IIALF'-MEAS'URE  (mezh'ur),  n.  An  imperfect 
plan  or  effort. 

HALF'-PEICE,  n.  Half  the  ordinary  price ;  a  re- 
duced charge  at  a  theater,  &c,  for  admission  late  in 
the  evening.  _  Dickens. 

HALF'-TE-RETE',  a.  Terete,  but  flattened  on  one 
side.  Ilenslow. 

IIALF'-TIDE,  n.  Expiration  of  half  the  tide  or  six 
hours. 

IIALF'-TINT,  n.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  middle  or  inter- 
mediate tint.     See  Tint. 

HALF'-YEAR,  n.    Space  of  six  months. 

HAL-I-OG'EA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  aAS)  sea,  and  ypi<pu>,  to 
describe.] 
A  description  of  the  sea.  Craig. 

HALL/AGE,  n.    Toll  paid  for  goods  sold  in  a  hall. 

Craig. 

HALL'-MAEK,  n.  The  official  stamp  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  and  other  assay  offices  to  gold  and 
silver  articles,  as  showing  their  purity.     [Eng.] 

Simmonds. 

II.VLOSD  (ha'lode),  a.    Surrounded  with  a  halo. 

llXM'MEE  FISH,  n.  A  rapacious  fish  of  the  shark 
family,  called  also  the  hammer-headed  shark,  from 
the  shape  of  its  head,  the  sides  of  which  extend 
into  transverse  processes,  so  as  to  afford  a  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a  hammer.  Cuvier. 

HXM'SHXCK-LE  (-shak'kl),  v.  t.  To  fasten  by  a 
rope  binding  the  head  to  one  of  the  fore  less;  as,  to 
hamshackle  a  horse  or  cow.  Hence,  to  bind  or  re- 
strain. Wright. 

HXM'U-LOSE,  n.     [L.  hamus,  a  hook.] 

In  hot.,  bearing  at  the  end  a  small  hook. 

A.  Gray. 

IlXN'AP,  n.  A  rich  goblet- or  tankard  of  silver  or 
gold,  used  on  state  occasions.  Wright. 

nXND'BILL,  n.  A  loose  printed  sheet  to  be  circu- 
lated or  stuck  up  for  some  public  announcement;  a 
small  bill  or  pruning  hook.  Simmonds. 

IlXND'-GUIDE.  n.  An  instrument  for  giving  a  good 
position  to  the  hands  in  playing  on  the  pianoforte. 

Simmonds. 

IIANDT-GAP,  n.  A  race  in  which  the  horses,  under 
the  direction  of  an  umpire,  carry  different  weights 
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according  to  their  age  and  character  for  speed,  &c, 
with  a  view  to  equalize  the  chances  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  term  is  also  applied  to  foot  races,  boat 
races,  and  other  contests,  in  which  some  of  the  com- 
petitors are  placed  in  advance  of  others  at  starting, 
with  a  view  to  equalize  the  chances. 

Sporting  Diet. 

HXND'I-€AP-PEE,  n.  The  umpire  of  a  handicap 
race. 

HXND'LING,  n.  [add.]  Among  painters,  the  mode 
of  using  one's  pencil ;  mode  of  touch.      Fairholt. 

HXND'-SB'GAN,  n.  A  barrel-organ  turned  by  hand. 

HAND'SEL,  n.  [add.]  The  word  handsel  or  han- 
sel is  much  used  as  a  familiar  term  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  to  denote  not  merely  the  first  use  of 
a  thing,  but  any  thing  given  in  hand,  as  earnest 
money,  some  gift  or  purchase  at  a  particular  season, 
the  first  money  received  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  the 
morning,  the  first  money  taken  at  a  shop  newly 
opened,  the  first  present  sent  to  a  young  woman  on 
her  wedding  day,  &c.  Craig. 

IlXND'SEL,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  handsel  a  person  is  to 
present  him  with  some  gift,  or  with  something 
purchased  at  a  particular  time  or  place;  also  to 
give  him  earnest  money.  Craig. 

HXND'SEL^D  (hand'seld),  pp.  [add.]  Endowed 
with  handsel. 

IlXND'SEL  MON'DAY,  n.  The  Monday  after  New 
Year  when  handsels  or  presents  are  given  to  serv- 
ants, children.  &c.  Hone's  Every  Day  Book. 

IlXNK'EE,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  hang  about;  as,  to 
hanker  about  a  door.  Thackeray. 

HXN'SAED,  n.  [add.]  A  title  given  to  the  reports 
of  proceedings  in  the  British  Parliament,  from  the 
name  of  the  publisher.  Simmonds. 

HXN'SEL.    See  Handsel. 

IlXN'SOM-eXB,  n,  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] A  two-wheeled  cab,  having  the  driver 
perched  on  an  elevated  seat  behind.     Simmonds. 

HARD,  n.  A  kind  of  pier  or  landing  place  for  boats 
on  a  river.  Marryat. 

IIAED'-BAKE,  n,  A  sweetmeat  of  baked  sugar  or 
treacle  spread  out  thin.     [Eng.]  Thackeray. 

HARD  BY,  adv.  Very  near;  as,  "hard  by,  a  cot- 
tage chimney  smokes."         «  Milton. 

HXED'-HXCK,  n.  Popular  name  of  a  very  astring- 
ent plant  (Spirea  tomentosa),  common  in  pastures. 

Bartlett. 

HXRD'ISH,  a.     Somewhat  hard. 

HARD'-MONEY  (mun'ny), «.  Coin  as  distinguished 
from  paper  money. 

HAED'-PEESS.E'D'  (-prest),  a.    Pressed  very  hard. 

IIXBD-PUSILE'D'  (pusht),  a.    Urged  by  difficulties. 

IIXED'-RUN,  a.  Greatly  pressed  ;  as,  he  was  hard- 
run  for  time,  money,  &c. 

IlXED'-TXCK.    Among  seamen,  sea-bread. 

Kane. 

HXeD'-WOOD,  n.  A  common  name  for  wood  of  a 
solid  texture,  as  birch,  ash,  &c,  iu  opposition  to 
pine,  &c.  Bartlett. 

IlXED'-WOODS,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  woods 
of  a  very  'close  texture,  as  box,  <&c,  used  by 
turners.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

HXE'LE-QUIN-DUCK,  7i.  A  species  of  duck  (Ctoi- 
gula  histrionica)  found  in  Hudson's  Bay,  of  an 
ash-color,  the  male  being  fantastically  streaked 
with  gray.  Cuvier. 

HAR-MO-NI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  bringing  or  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  accordance. 

IIAR'NESS-eASK,  n.  A  tub  on  a  vessel's  desk 
for  receiving  the  daily  allowance  of  salted  provi- 
sions; called  also  Jicwness-tub.  Simmonds. 

HAR'NESS-MAK'ER,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  har- 
nesses, and  horse  trappings.  Booth. 

HAB'PY-EA'GLE,  n*  An  accipitrine  bird  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  America.  [Ilarpyia  destructor  of 
Linn.,  or  Tlirasaetus  harpyia  of  modern  zoologists. 
It  is  noted  for  its  formidable  claws  and  great 
strength.  Icon.  Encye. 

HXSH'EESH,  )  n.     A  preparation  much  used  in  the 

HXSH'ISH,  I  East  as  a  narcotic,  made  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hemp-plant  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  fresh  butter;  its  effect  in  small 
doses  is  moderately  exhilarating,  but  by  increasing 
the  dose  an  intoxication  is  produced  attended  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  happiness.  If  taken  too  freely 
death  has  sometimes  resulted.  Johnston. 

HAT'-B-XND,  n.  [add.].  A  band  of  crape,  &c, Worn 
on  the  hat  by  persons  in  mourning.      Tliackeray. 

IlXT'TI-SHfiltTF,  n.  [subs.]  [Ar.  chati,  writing, 
and  scherif,  noble  or  imperial.] 

Lit.,  imperial  hand-writing ;  a  term  in  Turkey  for 
a  decree  countersigned  by  the  Sultnn  with  these 
words:  "Let  it  be'done  accordingly."  thus  invest- 

.    in"  the  decree  with  the  highest  possible  authority. 
"  Ellas  Iliggs. 


A,   E.    &c,    long. 
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HXT'TING,  re,    The  business  of  making  hats. 
HAUL/AGE,  re.     Act  of  hauling  ;  charge  fur  hauling. 

Clarke. 
HAUL'EE,  re,     One  who  hauls,  as  a  fisherman  who 

pulls  in  a  cast-net,  &e.  Craig. 

IIAUT'BOY-IST  (ho'boy-ist),  n.    A  player  on   the 

hautboy. 
HAVWN-AGE,B.     Harbor  dues. 
IUffK'-OWL,  n.   A  large  species  of  owl  (Stryxnyc- 
tea  of  Linnams),  called  also  Snowy-Owl.     Itinhabits 
the  north  of  both  continents,  builds  on  high  rocks, 
and  pursues  hares,  grouse,  &e.  Cuvier. 

IIAY'-BAND,  n.    A  band  or  rope  of  twisted  hay. 

Simmonds. 
II  AY'TI-AN,j(.  Belonging  to  the  island  of  Ilayti. 
HAZARD  TA'BLE,  re.     A  tabic  for  playing  at  games 

of  chance.  Clarice. 

HAZ'ING,  n.    The  act  of  harassing  or  annoying. 
HEAD-ING-DOWN,    re.      In    liortic,    the    cutting 
down  of  the  branches  or  head  of  trees  or  vegetables. 
HEAD'  MASTER,  re.     The  head  or  chief  of  a  school, 

&e.  Conybeare. 

HEAL'ING,  a.    [add.]    That  heals  or  assuages;  the 

healing  art,  medicine. 
HEALTII'-OF'FI-CEE,  11.     One  charged  with   the 

protection  of  a  place  against  infectious  diseases. 
HEAETII'-BtJG,  n.    A  rug  in  front  of  the  hearth. 

Simmonds. 
HEAT'ING-LA',  adv.     [add.]    In  a  heating  manner. 
HEAVE,  re.     [add.]     A    horizontal   dislocation   in   a 
metallic  lode,  taking  place  at  an  intersection  with 
another  lode.  Dana. 

Heave  of  the  sea,  an  impulse  from  the  swell  of  the 
sea  advancing,  retarding,  or  altering  the  course  of 
a  vessel.  Ogilcie. 

HEAVY-BUILT',  a.    So  built  as  to  have  a  cumber- 
some movement;  clumsy.  Clarice. 
HEAVY-GAIT'ED,  a.     Moving  heavily  and  slowly; 

as,  "  heavy-aaited  toads."  Shaken. 

IIEAVY-HeXET'ED,  a.    Borne  down  with  sorrow. 
HEAVY  MET'AL,  re.     Guns  of  a  large  caliber;  as, 

to  carry  heavy  metal.  Totten. 

HE  AV'Y-WEIGIIT'ED  (-wii'ted),  a.  Having  a  heavy 

weight  put  on ;  as,  a  race  horse. 
HEIS'E-TATE,  a.    JX.]     Obtuse  ;  dull. 
HEe-TO-€0T'Y-LIZSD   (-kot'e-lizd).   a.     Changed 
into  a  hectocotylus;  as  happens  to  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  male  of  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish.  Dana. 

HE€*  TO-C  OT'Y-LtJS,  re.     [Gr.  e/cro;,  out  of  or  sepa- 
rate from,  anil  kotuAjj,  a  small  cup.] 

The  arm  of  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  which  takes  on  a 
modified  firm  and  bears  the  male  generative  or- 
gans ;  and  which  separates  from  the  male  so  as  to 
swim  free,  in  which  state  it  performs  its  appointed 
functions.  Dana. 

HED'E-EOSE,  a.     [L.  hedera,  ivy.] 

Pertaining  to  ivy ;  full  of  ivy.  Ash. 

IlEDGE'-SeilOOL,  re.    An  open  air  school  beside  a 

hedge,  in  Ireland.  Kohl. 

HBHSL/-TAP3,  n.  pi.     "Wine  or  liquor  at  the  bottom 

of  a  glass.  Halliwell.    Dickens. 

HE-LI'AG-AL,  a.  [add]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  helix  ; 

as.  a  heliacal  current  of  electricity.         Lardner. 
HEt/1-eoiD,  la.  [add.]  Spiral;  spirally  curved 

HEL-I-OOID'AL,  f     like   the   spire    of   a    univalve 

Shell.  Dana. 

HE'LI-0-€IIEOUE,   n.      [Gr.   JjAios,   the    sun,   and 
xpi'j'i,  color.] 

A  colored  photograph.  R.  Hunt. 

HE-LI-O-eilttQM'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  heliochromy. 
HE'Ll-O-eilRO-MY,  n.       [Gr.   ijAips,   the  sun,  and 
XP'ivxa,  color.] 

_  The  art  of  producing  colored  photographs. 
HE'Lt-O-GRAPII,  re.   ~A  picture  taken  by  heliogra- 

phv.  R.  Hunt. 

IIE-LI-OG'RA-PHY,  re,  [sub.]  Photography;  the 
taking  of  pictures  on  any  prepared  material  by 
means  of  the  sun  and  a  camera  obscura.  R.  Hunt, 
HK'EI-0-TROPE.  n.  [aid.]  An  instrument  used  in 
geodesy,  for  making  signals  to  an  observer  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  means  of  the  sun's  rays  thrown  off  from  a 
mirror.  Niahol. 

HE'Ll-O-TROP-ER,  n.     The  person  at   a  geodetic 

station  wiio  has  charge  of  the  heliotrope. 
IIEL'OT-  AGE,  re.     The  state  of  being  a  helot. 
I1EM'I-€ARP,  n,     [Gr.  jj.ui,  half,  and  Kapirds,  fruit.] 
One  portion  of  a  fruit  which  spontaneously  di- 
vides into  two  halves,  as  in  the  Umbettiferae. 

A.  Gray. 
HEM-I-IIE'DRAL,   a.     [sub.]      [Gr.    ^t,   half,   and 
eSpa,  face.] 

In  crystallography,  having  half  of  the  similar 
edges  or  angles  similarly  replaced  ;  formed  by  a  re- 
placement of  half  the  similar  parts  in  a  crystal,  in- 
stead of  all;  consisting  of  half  the  planes  which  a 
full  symmetry  would  require;  as,  when  a  cube  has 
planes  only  on  one  half  of  its  eight  solid  angles,  or 
one  plane  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges;  as,  in 


the  case  of  a  tctrahedon  which  is  hemihedral  to  an 
octahedron,  it  being  contained  under  four  of  the 
planes  of  an  octahedron.  Dana. 

HEM-I-IlE'DRAL-LY,  adv.     In  a  hemihedral  man- 
ner. 
IIEM-I-HE'DEISM,    re..      In    crystallography,    the 

property  of  crystallizing  hemihedrally.  Dana. 
IIEM-I-IIE'DRON,  re..  [Gr.  r,/u,  half,  and  eSpa,  face.] 
In  crystallography,  a  solid  hemihedrally  derived. 
Thus  the  tetrahedron  is  in  fact  a  hemihedron,  it 
being  derived  from  a  cube  by  replacing  half  of  its 
solid  angles.  Dana. 

HKM-I-MORPH'IG,  a.  [Gr.  r/fj-i,  half,  and  /xop</>i], 
form.] 

In  crystallography,  having  the  two  ends  of  a 
crystal  modified  with  unlike  planes.  Dana. 

IIEM-1-PEIS-MXT'I€,  a.     [add.]     In  crycta'logra- 

phy,  noting  a  hemiprism.  Dana. 

HfiM'I-PEISM,  n.  [Gr.  jj/ai,  half,  and  irplap-a.,  prism.] 
In  the  monoclinic  and  triclinia  systems  of  crys- 
talline forms,  a  form  that  comprises  but  one  face  of 
a  prism  and  its  opposite.  Dana. 

IIE.M-I-SPIIE-fiOID'AL,    a.     Approaching   to    the 

figure  of  a  hemisphere.  Wright, 

IIE-MIT'EO-PAL,     |  «.     In   hot.,   half   inverted  or 
irii-MIT'EO-FOUS,  j      turned  around.     A.Gray. 
llEMT-TROPE,  re.  [add.]    [Gr.  i„xi,  half,  and  rp^w, 
to  turn.] 

A  twin  crystal;  a  form  which  maybe  imitated 
artificially  by  cutting  a  crystal  into  two  halves,  and 
then  inverting  one  half  and  uniting  the  separated 
faces.  Dana. 

HE-MIT'EO-PY,  n.    Twin-composition  in  crystals. 

Dana. 
HEN'-IltrS'SY,  n.  A  cotquean;  a  man  who  inter- 
meddles with  women's  concerns.  Wright. 
IIEN'NEE-Y.  re.  An  inclosed  place  for  hens.  [Am.] 
HEP-A-TOG'RA-PIIY,  i  ,  rr,  ,  .,  ,.  .  , 
UEP-A-TOL'O-GY,  f"'  &r-  ^^  tho  llvel-l 
A  description  or  account  of  the  liver. 

Ditnglison. 
HEP-TXM'EE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  iirri,  seven,   and  /x<f- 
pos,  part.] 
Consisting  of  seven  parts.  A.  Gray. 

IIERB'AL-ISM,  re.     The  knowledge  of  herbs. 
IIE-EED-I-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  heredit- 

able.  Brydges. 

llE'EO-WOR'SHIP,  re.    Admiration  and  reverence 

for  heroic  men.  Carlyle. 

IIET-E-EO-€A-E'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  eVcpos,  another, 
and  Kup7ro;,  fruit.] 

In  bot.,  bearing  fruit  of  two  kinds  or  forms,  as  in 
the  genus  Amphicarpic.  A.  Gray. 

HET-E-EO-GANU'GLI-ATE,  a.  [Gr.  tVepos,  an- 
other, and  yayyXiov,  ganglion.] 

Having  the  ganglions  of  the  nervous  system  un- 
symmetrically  arranged,  applied  to  Invertebrates. 

Dana. 
IIET-E-EO-GE'NE-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  heterogen- 
eous manner. 
HET-E-EOG'E-NY,    re.     [Gr.   eVcpos,    another,   and 
yevos,  race.] 
The  production  of  different  kinds  of  young. 

Dana. 
HET-E-EOM'EE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  eVepos,  another,  and 
ixipos,  part.] 

In  chem.,  unrelated  as  to  chemical  composition, 
as  in  cases  of  heteromerous  icomorphism.     Dana. 
IIET-E-EO-MOEPH'IG,  a.  [Gr.  ercpos,  another,  and 
jQLopi^T},  form.] 

In  insect  metwrnorphosis,  having  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  form  between  tho  larve  and  the  adult. 

Dana. 
IIET-E-RO-Mr>EPII'OnS,   a.     [Gr.  ercpos,  another, 
and  /i.op<jbr),  form.] 

Of  an  irregular  or  unusual  form;  of  two  or  more 
shapes. 
IIEX-AG'ON-AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  hexagonal  manner. 
HEX-XM'EE-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  cf,  six,  and  /ue'pos, part.] 

In  six  parts;  in  sixes.  Dana. 

IIEX-AP'TEE-OUS,   a.     [Gr.  ef,    six,   and    irripov, 
wing.] 
Having  six  wing-like  processes.  A.  Gray. 

HT-BEE-NI-ZA'TION.     See  Hyiiekxation. 
HI-E-R5I/A-TEY,  n.      [Gr.  iepot,    sacred,    and   Aa- 
Tpei'to,  to  worship.] 
The  worship  of  saints  or  sacred  things. 

Coleridge. 
HIGH,  a.     [add.]     Strolls-scented  as  tending  toward 
putrefaction;  as.  venison  or  game  should  never  be 
cooked  before  it  is  high.  Book  of  Cookery. 

HlGH'-AX'TAR,  n.    Tho  altar  for  celebrating  high 

mass.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

HIGH  JINKS',  re,  An  old  Scottish  pastime  played 
in  different  ways.  Commonly  a  person  was  se- 
lected by  lot  to  sustain  some  fictitious  character 
or  to  repeat  verses  in  a  particular  order;  and   if  lie 


departed  from  the  character  assigned  or  failed  in 
repeating  tho  verses,  he  incurred  certain  forfeits. 

W.  Scott. 
IIIGH'-LoWS,    n.  pi.    A  familiar  name   for  ankle 
boots;    hence,   sometimes  a  cant   name   given   to 
those  who  wear  them.  Thackeray. 

HTGII'-STETJNG,  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone,  or  high 
fiitch ;  spirited  or  obstinate ;  as,  a  high-strung 
horse.  Ogilrie. 

IIIGII'-TEEA'fBON,  re.  Treason  against  the  state, 
being  the  highest  civil  offense.     See  Tiieasoit. 

Hallam. 
IIl'LAE,    a.    In  bot.,  belonging  to  the   hilum  of  a 

seed,  <Src.  A.  Gray. 

HlLDTKG,  a.    Noting  want  of  spirit;    cowardly; 

as,  "  such  a  hilding  foe."  Shakes'. 

HIM-A-LAY'AN,  a.  Belonging  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains  in  India,  tho  highest  in  the  world. 

Craig. 
HIND'LEY'S-S€E!ny,  «.*     A  screw  cut  on  a  solid 
whoso  sides  are  arcs  of  the  pitch-circle  of  a  wheel 
into  which  the  screw  works  ;  it  is  named  from  tho 
person  who  first  used  the  form.  Imp.  A'dd. 

niXG^D  (hinjdl,  a.    Furnished  with  hinges. 
HINGE'-JOINT'  n.     In  anal.,  a  joint  in  which  tho 
bones  move  upon  each  other  like  hinges  ;  as,  in  tho 
elbow,  knee,  Ac.  Daley. 

IIIP-PO-€AM'PUS,  re*  [Gr.]  In  myth.,  a  fabulous 
monster,  composed  of  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of 
a  horse  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  dolphin  or  other 
fish  ;  it  is  seen  in  Pornpeian  paintings,  attached  to 
the  marine  chariot  of  Neptune.  Fairholt. 

HIP-PO-eEEP'I-FOEM,  a.     [Gr,  w-05,  horse,  and 
/cpi)-'?,  a  boot  or  shoe.] 
Shaped  like  a  horse-shoe.  A.  Gray. 

IliR'CIXE,  a.     [L.  hircus,  a  groat] 

Goatlike;  of  a  strong,  goatish  smell.  Booth. 

HIS-PID'C-LOUS,  a.  In  hot.,  having  short,  stiff  hairs. 

A.  Gray. 
IIIS-TOG'E-NY,  re.    [Gr.  lords,  a  tissue,  and  yevvau, 
to  produce.] 
The  production  of  organic  tissues.     Dunglison. 
HIS-TOG'EA-PHY,   re,  "  [Gr.    io-rci;,    a    tissue,   and 
ypdi'puj,  to  describe] 

A  description  of  organic  tissues.  Wright. 

IIIS-T0-LOG'l€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  histology. 
HIS-TO-LOG'ie-AL-LY,  adv.      AVith  reference  to 

histological  facts. 
IIIS-TOL'0-GY,  re.    [Gr.  Jo-tos,  a  tissue,  and  Aoyos,  dis- 
course.] 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  tissues.  Dunglison. 

IIIT'TEE,  n.     Among  boxers,  he  who  deals  forth  hits 

or  successful  and  effective  blows. 
HO'CiUS,  v.  t.    To  deceive  or  cheat.     Liquorissaidto 
be  hocused  when  laudanum  has  been  put  into  it. 

Halliwell. 
HOIST,  re,     A  machine  for  elevating  goods,  &c. 
IIOLD'ING-O'A'EE,  re.     A  remaining  in  possession, 

-office,  &c,  after  the  regular  time  has  expired. 
HULD'-O'VEE,  re.  i.    To  remain  in  office,  possession, 

&c,  beyond  tho  regular  term. 
HOL'O-STOME,   re,      [Gr.  bAos,    whole,  and  crd/M, 
mouth.] 

A  univalve  mollusk  having  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  entire,  or  without  a  terminating  canal. 

Dana. 
HO'LY-GEAIL.     See  Guail. 

HO'LY  OE'DEES,  n.  pi.    Term  applied  to  the  cleri- 
cal office  in  the  Episcopal  and  some  other  churches. 
Hook's  Church  Diet. 
HO-MO-CEE'€AL,  a.*     [Gr.  6n<k,  common,  and  icep- 
kos,  a  tail] 

In  fishes,  having  tho  tail  symmetrical,  the  verte- 
bral column  terminating  at  its  commencement;  op- 
posed to  hetero-cercal  in  which  the  vertebral  col- 
umn extends  to  the  extremity  of  the  upper  lobe. 

A  gassiz. 
IIO-MCE-O-MOEPII'ISM,    re.     [Gr.    i^oms,    similar, 
and/j.opi,!>n,  form  ] 

A  near  similarity  of  crystalline  forms  between  un- 
like chemical  compounds  or  inorganic  species ;  iso- 
morphism. Dana. 
HO-MGS-O-MfiRPII'OUS,  a.  Approximately  simi- 
lar in  crystalline  form.  Dana. 
HOM-(E-0-ZO'I€,  a.  [Gr.  op.0109,  similar,  and  <,'w>j, 
life] 

A  term  denoting  similarity  in  kinds  of  life;  as, 
homceozoic  belts  on  tho  earth's  surface. 

E.  Forbes. 
HO-MO-CrXX^'LI-ATE,   a.      [Gr.    6,ads,    like,    and 
yiyyAioe,  a  ganglion.] 

Having  the  nervous  ganglions  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  as.  in  the  Invertebrates.  Dana. 
HO-MO-LOGrTe-AL.  a.     [add.]     Proceeding  from,  or 
based  upon,  that  kind  of  relation  termed  homology. 

Dana. 
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nOM-O-LOG'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  homological  sense 
or  manner.  Dana. 

HO-MOL'O-GIZE,  v.  t.  To  determine  the  homo- 
logies or  structural  relations  of  any  Organ.    Dana. 

IIO-MQL'0-GOUS,  a.  [add.]  Being  of  the  same 
typical  structure,  as  in  the  examples  mentioned 
under  Homology  ;  having  like  relations  to  a  funda- 
mental type  of  structure;  as,  tl'.ose  bones  in  the 
band  of  man  and  the  fore-foot  of  a  horse  are  homol- 
ogous that  correspond  in  their  structural  relations, 
that  is  in  their  relations  to  the  type-structure  of  the 
fore-limb  in  Vertebrates.  Dana. 

HOM'O-LOGUE,  re.  That  which  is  homologous  with 
any  given  part  in  a  related  structure;  as,  this  or 
that  bone  in  the  hand  of  man  is  the  homologue  of 
that  in  the  paddle  of  a  whale. 

2.  That  organ  or  structure  which  is  homologous 
with  another ;  as,  the  paddle  of  a  whale  is  the  hom- 
ologue of  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  of  the  arm  of  man. 

Dana. 

HO-MOL'0-GY,  re.  [add.]  [Gr.  ojuds,  similar,  and 
Aoyo?,  discourse.] 

In  organic  beings,  correspondence  or  relation  in 
type  of  structure ;  as.  the  relation  in  structure  be- 
tween the  leg  and  arm  of  man  ;  or  that  between  the 
arm  of  a  man,  fore-leg  of  a  horse,  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
fin  of  a  fish,  the  structures  of  all  these  organs  being 
due  to  modifications  °f  °ue  type  of  structure.  It 
differs  from  analog;/,  which  is  a  relation  or  corres- 
pondence in  functions;  there  is  analogy  between 
the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a  bat,  but  not  homol- 
ogy. Dana. 

HO-MO-MAL'LOUS,  a.  [Gr.  ojnos,  similar,  and 
aAAo.uou,  to  leap  or  rise.] 

In  bet.,  noting  a  similarity  in  bending  or  curving 
to  one  side,  of  leaves,  &c,  originating  all  round  a 
stem.  A.  Gray. 

IIO-MO-MOEPH'OUS,   a.      [Gr.  o/ios,  similar,   and 
lJ.opl>q,  shape.] 
Noting  similarity  in  shape.  A.  Gray. 

IlOM'O-TYPE,  n.  [Gr.  6,ads,  similar,  and  tutto?, type.] 

That  which  has  the  same  fundamental  type  of 

structure  with  something  else;  thus  the  right  arm 

is  the  homotype  of  the  right  leg ;  one  arm  is  the 

homotype  of  the  other,  &c.  R.  Owen. 

HOS'JiY  BEE,  re.  The  common  bee  which  makes 
honey. 

HON'I'-TON  LACE',  re.  The  finest  of  English  thread 
lace  made  on  pillows  or  cushions,  at  Honiton,  Eng. 

Simmonds. 

IIOOD'-€AP,  re.  A  kind  of  seal  (the  Stemmatopus 
ar'istatus),  having  a  piece  of  loose  skin,  like  a  hood, 
over  its  head,  which  the  animal  inflates  when  men- 
aced. Cuvier. 

HOOP'-I-E<9N,  re.  Iron  in  thin  strips  for  making 
hoops. 

IIOP,».  t     [add.]    To  7iopthetwig,\i  to  die.     [Eng.] 

Wright 

IIO-EA'TIAN,  a.  Of  or  resembling  Horace,  the  Latin 
poet. 

IIORN'-TIPS,  re,  pi.  The  solid  tips  of  horns,  which 
are  used  for  knife  handles.  Simmonds. 

HOE'O-SCO-PEE,   )n.     One  employed  in  horoscopy 

H5R'0-S€I5-PIST,  J      or  prediction  by  the  stars. 

HORSE,  re.  [add.]  In  mining,  earthy  matter  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  bed  of  coal ; 
slaty  or  other  barren  rock  occurring  somewhat  iso- 
lated within  a  mineral  lode.  Tonilinson. 

HOESE'-BAE'EACKS,  re.  pi.    Barracks  for  cavalry. 

Il5ESE'-BOX,  re.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle  for 
transporting  horses.     [Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

IIORSE'-€AE,  re.     A  railroad  car  drawn  by  horses. 

IIOESE'-DOG'TOE,  re.     One  who  cures  horses. 

Booth. 

HQESE'-FEE'EY,  re.  A  ferry  which  is  passed  by  a 
horse-boat.     lAm.~) 

HORSE'-FOOT,  ^W-     [add.]     A  familiar  name  given 

HORSE'-SIIOE,  )  to  a  large  crustacean  (a  species  of 
Limulus),  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  foot 
of  a  horse  ;  called  also  King-crab. 

HORSE'  MACK'EE-EL,  n.  A  kind  offish  (Scomber 
plumbeus)  of  the  American  coast.  Mitchill. 

HOT'  BLAST,  re.  In  iron  works,  a  stream  of  heated 
air  thrown  into  a  furnace  by  means  of  a  blowing 
machine.     It  saves  fuel  greatly. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 

no- TEL'  DE  YILLE  (o-tell'  8  veel),  re.  [Fr.]  City 
hall  or  town-house.  Beseherelle. 

HOT'-SnOET,  a,  More  or  less  brittle  when  heated  ; 
as.  hot-short  iron.  Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

HOT'-TVELL,  re.  In  low-pressure  or  condensing 
steam-engines,  a  receptacle  for  the  hot  water  drawn 
from  the  condenser  by  the  air-pump.  This  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler,  being  drawn  from  the  hot- 
well  by  the  plunger  pump. 

Appletoii's  Mech.  Did. 

HOUND,  re.  [add.]  This  term  is  often  applied  in 
contempt  to  mean  and  rapacious  persons ;  as,  a  sly 
hound.  Ogilvie. 


HOUSE,  re.  [add.]  To  bring  down  the  whole  house, 
is  to  draw  forth  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  entire 
audience  in  a  theater,  &c. 

HOUSE  OF  €!ALL,  re.  A  public  house  where  jour- 
neymen connected  with  a  particular  trade  assemble 
when  out  of  work,  ready  for  the  call  of  employers. 
[En //.]  Simmonds. 

HOUSE'  PAINT'EB.  re.     One  who  paints  houses. 

HOUSE'  EENT,  re.     Eent  for  the  use  of  a  house. 

HOUSE'  TAX,  re.   A  tax  on  dwelling-houses.  [Eng.] 

Simmonds. 

HOUS'ING,  re.  [add.]  A  covering  or  protection 
to  any  thing;  as,  to  a  vessel  laid  up  in  harbor  or 
dock;  the  act  of  putting  under  shelter.        Kane. 

HOVA^N  (ho'vn),  a.  Swelled  or  puffed  out;  applied 
mostly  to  cattle  when  swelled  with  wind  from  eat- 
ing too  much  green  food.  Gardner's  Farm.  Did. 

HOW-ADJ'I  (hou-aj'y),  re.  [Ar.]  Lit.,  a  traveler; 
hence  in  the  East  a  name  for  merchants  who  were 
formerly  the  chief  travelers:  this  name  is  now  used 
to  denote  a  traveler. 

IIOWDAH,  re..  In  India,  a  carriage  body;  a  small 
car  or  pavilion,  with  trappings,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant.  Mrilcom. 

IIOW'EL,  re.  A  cooper's  tool  for  smoothing  the  in- 
side of  a  cask.    Used  also  as  a  verb. 

HU-A-NA'CO,  re.  The  lama,  a  South  American  ani- 
mal of  about  the  size  of  the  horse  (Auclwnia  lama, 
or  huanaco.)  It  is  found  in  herds  on  the  Cordilleras, 
and  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece,  from  which 
articles  of  clothing  are  made.    Same  as  Guanaco. 

Prescott. 

HUB,  re.  [add.]  An  obstruction  in  any  thing;  hence, 
a  roughness  jn  a  road.  Wright's  Prov.  Did. 

HUB'BLE-BUB'BLE,  re.*  A  common  name  in  India 
for  a  tobacco  pipe  so  arranged  that  the  smoke  passes 
through  water,  making  a  bubbling  noise  ;  hence  the 
name.  The  natives  use  a  cocoa-nut  shell  partly 
filled  with  water,  having  a  mouth  piece  Inserted  at 
one  part  and  a  pipe-bowl  at  another.    Imp.  Add.' 

HTJB'BY,  a.  A  term  applied  to  rough  roads,  espe- 
cially when  frozen.     L4jh.]  •  BartleU. 

HUD'DLING,  re,    A  crowding  together  in  disorder. 

HUG,  re.  i.  To  crowd  together ;  to  cuddle  ;  as,  to 
hug  with  swine.  Shak. 

HUG'GEE,  re.     One  who  hugs  or  embraces. 

Ilt'LL'ING,  re.  The  process  of  removing  the  hulls 
from  seeds,  grain,  &c. 

HU-MAN-I-TA'EI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  humani- 
tarians. -  J.  L.  Motley. 

HU'MAN-TZ-EB,  re.     One  who  renders  humane. 

HUM'BLE-PlE,  re.  To  eat  humble-pie,  is  to  take 
up  with  mean  fare,  and  hence,  to  endure  mortifica- 
tion. Said  to  bo  derived  from  a  pie  made  of  the 
entrails  or  humbles  of  a  deer. 

Halliwell.      Tliackeray. 

HUM'BUG-GEE,  re.    One  who  humbugs. 

HU'MI-FUSE,  a.  [L.  humus,  ground,  andfimdo,  to 
spread.] 

Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  procum- 
bent. A.  Gray. 

HUM'.MEL,  v.  t.  A  term  applied  to  the  separating 
of  barley  from  its  awns. 

HUM'MEL-ER,  re.  An  implement  for  separating 
barley  from  its  awns ;  one  who  thus  separates. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Did. 

HUM'MEL-ING,  re.  The  process  of  separating  bar- 
ley from  its  awns.  Gardner's  Farm.  Did. 

IltfM'MER,  re.  [add.]  An  abridgment  of  hum- 
ming-bird. 

HtJM'MOCK,  re.     [add.]    A  mass  of  ice  piled  up. 

ICane. 

HUM'MOCK-ING.  re.  The  process  of  forming  hum- 
mocks in  the  collision  of  Arctic  ice.  Kane. 

nUM'MOCK-Y,  a.    Abounding  in  hummocks. 

IIUMP'bXcKS,  re.  pi.  A  kind  of  whale  having  a 
hump  or  bunch  on  their  back.  Simmonds. 

HUMPjED  (humptj,  a.  Having  a  hump  on  the 
back. 

IIUXG-GA'EI-AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Hungary. 

HUNK'EB,  n.  One  opposed  to  progress  in  politics ; 
a  fogv.     [Am.]  BartleU. 

IIIJXK'EE-ISM,  re,  Hostility  to  progress  ;  fogyism. 
[Am.] 

HUNT.  To  hunt  force.  U  to  run  the  game  down 
with  dogs  instead  of  shooting  it.  Hounds  are  said 
to  hunt  change  when  tliey  take  a  fresh  scent  and 
follow  an'  tiler  chase.  A  hound  is  said  to  hunt 
counter,  when  he  hunts  the  wrong'way.  or  traces 
the  scent  backward;  also  when  ho  takes  a  false 
trail.  Imp.  Add. 

IIUNT'EE-TEAIN,  re,    A  band  of  sportsmen. 

HUNT'ING-SIliET,  re.  A  hunter's  loose  over-shirt. 

F.  Cooper. 

HUNT'ING-WAT€II,  re.  A  watch  having  a  metal- 
lic case  or  cover  over  the  crystal, 

HU-EO'NI-AN,  a.  [Named  from  Lake  Huron.]  In 
geol.,  a  term   applied   to   certain   non-fossiliferous 


rocks  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  correspond  in  time  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Azoic  age.  Dana. 

HUS'BAXD-AGE,  re,  Allowance  to  the  managing 
owner  of  a  vessel  for  acting  as  ship's  husband,  or 
attending  to  her  concerns.  Simmonds. 

IIUS'WTFE-LY,  a.  and  adv.    Like  a  huswife. 

IIUT-TO'XI-AN,  a.  Relating  to  what  is  now  called 
the  Plutonic  Theory  of  the'  earth,  first  advanced 
by  "Dr.  Hutton.  '     Lyelt. 

HY'A-LINE,  re.  [Gr.  vaAiyos,  glassy  or  transpa- 
rent.] 

In  embryogeny,  the  pellucid  substance  in  cells 
in  process  of  development.  Dana. 

HY'A-LINE,  a.  [add.]  Crystalline  or  transparent; 
as,  hyaline  spaces.  Carpenter. 

IIY-AL'O-TYPE,  re.  [Gr.  iiaAos,  glass,  and  Tu7ros, 
representation.] 

A  photographic  positive  picture  on  glass,  copied 
from  negatives.  R.  Hunt. 

HY-BEID-I-ZA'TION,  re,    The  act  of  hybridizing. 
Edward  Everett. 

HY'BEID-IZE,  v.  t.    To  render  hybrid  ;  to  produce 
by  the  union  or  mixture  of  two  different  stocks. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

HY'DE0-BA-E5M'E-TEE,  re.  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  depth  of  the  sea  water  by  its 
pressure.     "  Walferdin. 

HY'DEO-E-Lfie'TEie,  a.  Noting  the  evolutions 
of  electricity  by  means  of  a  battery  in  which  liquids 
are  used,  or  by  means  of  steam.  Bache. 

IIY'DRO-EX-TEA€T'OE,  re.  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving moisture  from  yarns  or  cloths  in  process  of 
manufacture.  Appleton's  Mech.  Did. 

HY'DEO-GAL-VAN'IO,  re,  A  term  applied  to  gal- 
vanic currents  produced  by  liquids,  and  not  by  the 
dry  pile.  Dana. 

HY-DROL'O-GIST,  re.    One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

HY'DBO-MET'AL-LUE-GY,  n.  A  term  applied  to 
an  assaying  or  reduction  of  ores  in  the  wet  way,  or 
by  means  of  liquid  re-agents.  J.  C.  Booth. 

HY.DRO-ME-TE-OE-0-LOG'I€-AL,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  rain,  clouds,  storms,  &.C. 

HY-DEO-ME-TE-OE-OL'O-GY,  re.  That  branch  of 
meteorology  which  relates  to  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  rain,  clouds,  &c. 

HY-DEO-ME'TE-OES,  re,  pi.  A  name  used  to  de- 
note the.  whole  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere; as,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c.  Nichol. 

HY-DEO-MET'EO-GEAPH,  re,  [Gr.  £&op,  water, 
fxirpov,  measure,  and  ypa^oj,  to  describe.] 

An  instrument  for  determining  and  recording 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  a  pipe,  ori- 
fice, &c,  in  a  givehVime.  W.  A.  Norton. 

HY'DEOUS^  a.     Containing  water.  Craig. 

HY-DBO-ZO'A,   re.     [Gr.  iiSwp,   water,  and   £u>ov,  a 
living  animal.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  Medusse,  or  jolly-fishes. 

Dana. 

HY'E-TAL,  a.     [Gr.  ierb;,  rain.] 

Pertaining  to  rain;  descriptive  of  the  distribution 
of  rain,  or  of  rain  regions.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

HY'E-TO-GEAPH,  n.  A  chart  or  graphic  represen- 
tation of  the  average  distribution  of  rain  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Nichol. 

HY-E-T0-GRAP1I'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  rain. 

HY-E-t6g'EA-PHY,  re.  [Gr.  ierts,  rain,  and  ypa- 
epeu,  to  describe.] 

The  science  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
rain.  A.  K.  Johnston. 

IIY-GE'IA  (hi-je'ya),  re*  [L.]  In  myth.,  the  god- 
dess of  health,  daughter  of  Esculapius. 

HY-GI-E'NIST,  re,  One  versed  in  the  science  of 
health.  Dunglison. 

HY-LOP'A-THISM,  re.  '[Gr.  il\n,  matter,  and  TniSos, 
feeling.] 
The  doctrine  that  matter  is  sentient. 

HY-LOP'A-THIST,  re.  One  who  believes  in  hylop- 
athism. 

HYM-NOG'RA-PIIEE,  re.  One  who  writes  on  the 
subject  of  hymns.  North.  Brit.  Rev. 

HYM-NQ&'RA-PHY,  re.    The  science  of  hymns. 

IIY'OID,  I  a.  [add.]     [From  the  Gr.  letter  v 

HY-OID'E-AN,  (      and  cuSos,  form.] 

Arched  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  arch  in  the  skull 
of  fishes  which  supports  the  branchial  arches  and 
gills.  B.  Owen. 

HYP'XO-TISM,  re,  [Gr.  tirnw,  sleep.] 

A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  sleep  or  somnambul- 
ism said  to  be  produced  by  means  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Dunglison. 

IIYP'XO-TIZE,  v.  t.    To  affect  with  hypnotism. 

HY-PO-G-,E'AN  (-je'an),  a.  [Gr.  iwb,  under,  and 
yf;,  the  earth.] 

In  bot.,  growing  under  the  earth;  ripening  its 
fruit  underground.  A.  Gray. 


L,   B,   &c,   long.— A,  E,  Ac,   short— cAEE,   FAE,   LAST,   FVLL.   WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MAEINE,   BIEO ;    MOVE, 
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IIYP-SO-MET'EIC-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  hypsom- 
cti'v.  Gui/ot. 

IIYPS-OM'E-TRY,   n.     [Gr.  ityos,  height,   and  (x<> 
rpoy,  measure.] 

A  term  applied  to  the  science  which  treats  of  tho 
measurement  of  heights  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  triangulation,  as  by  means  of  the  barometer,  or 
by  boiling  water.  Guyot. 

HF-PO-ZOT6,    a.      [Gr.  vtt'o,    under,   and  £iu>,  to 
live.] 

In  geol.,  anterior  in  age  to  tbe  lowest  rocks  «  hich 
contain  organic  remains.  Lyell. 


I- A/TRIG,         In.     [G-r.  mrpiKos,  healing.] 

I-AT'RIC-AL,  |  Relating  to  medicine,  or  medical 
men.  Byron. 

ICE'-ANSII'OR,  re.  A  grapnel  for  holding  ships  to  a 
field  of  ice.  Kane. 

IGE'-BSAMS,  n.  Planks  or  beams  at  the  stem  and 
bows  of  ships  as  a  guard  against  the  pressure  of  ice. 

Online. 

ICK'-BROOIC,  n.  A  frozen  brook  or  stream  ;  as,  "the 
ice-broods  temper."  Shakes. 

ICE'-BELT,  n.  A  belt  of  ice  along  the  shore  in  Arc- 
tic regions.  Kane. 

ICE'-GitOP,  n.   The  ice  collected  for  use  in  a  season. 

ICED  (Tst),  pp.  or  a.     Covered  with  ice ;  chilled  with 
ice;  as,  iced  water. 
2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar ;  as,  iced  cake. 

ICE'-FIELD,  re.  A  sheet  of  ice  of  such  extent  that 
its  limits  cannot  be  seen  from  the.  mast-bead  of  a 
ship.  Kane. 

IQE'-FOOT,  n.    The  same  as  Ice-Belt.         Kane. 

IOE'-HOOK,  ii.  A  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  used 
to  catch' and  move  blocks  of  ice. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

ICE'-MAS'TEE,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  whaler 
in  the  ice.  Clarke. 

ICE'-PACK,  n.  A  body  of  separate  pieces  of  drift-ice. 

Kane. 

IOE'-PLOW,        )n.     An  instrument  in  tho  form  of  a 

ICE'-PLOUGH,  j  plough,  with  several  sharp  teeth, 
for  cutting  ice.  Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

ICE'-SAFE,  n.  A  box,  &c,  for  keeping  ice  from 
melting. 

ICE'-SAW,  re.     A  saw  used  for  cutting  through  iee. 
Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

ICE'-TRADE,  re,  The  business  of  cutting  and  ship- 
ping iee.  This  began  in  a.  n.  1805,  by  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  who  shipped  the 
first  cargo  to  Martinique;  and  the  first  to  Calcutta 
in  1333.    The  business  is  now  large. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

IOE'-WA'TEE,  n.    Water  from  melted  ice. 

ICH-MO-'LSv-tTG-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  ichnoiogy. 

K  mtahcock. 

ieir-NOL'O-GT,  11.   [Gr.  ix"«s.  a  footstep,  audAoyqs.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  footprints  of  ani- 
mals. E.  Hitchcock. 

IGU'TIIIN  (ik'tlrin),  n.     [Gr.  i^is,  a  fish.] 

An  albuminous  substance  characteristic  of  the 
yolk  of  fishes'  eggs.  Sillim.tn's  Journal. 

IGU'TIIY-IG  (ik'the-ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  fishes. 

R.  Owen. 

IC-TO'RI-A,  re.*  [L.]  The  scientific  name  of  a  genus 
oi  buds  belaagmg  to  the  family  Me-ruhd*  including 
the  chattering  fly-catcher  (/.  viridis).  It  abounds 
in  North  America  during  tlie  summer  months,  and 
mimics  almost  every  noise  it  hears.      Imp.  Add. 

I-DE'AL,  n.  A  conception  of  a  thing  in  its  most  per- 
fect state;  a  model  of  perfection;  as,  the  ideal  of 
beauty.  Fairholt. 

I-UE-AL-JST'16,  a.    Belonging  to  idealists. 

I-DE'AL-IZ-ER,  re.     One  who  idealizes;  an  idealist. 

Coleridge. 

I-DEN'TI-FI-A-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  identified. 

For.  Quart. 

ID-E-O-GBAPHTG-AL-LY,  ado.  In  an  ideographic 
manner. 

ID.-E-0-GRAPHT€S,  re,  pi.  The  system  of  represent- 
ing ideas  independently  of  sound.         For.  Quar. 

ID-E-i")G'l!A-PIIY,  re.  [L.  idea,  and  Gr.  ypa<f>u>,  to 
write.] 

The  science  of  representing  ideas  independently 
of  sound,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  universal  language. 
Short-hand  writing  is  of  this  nature.  Clarke. 

I'DLEUS,  re,  pi.  Among  seamen,  those  on  board  a 
vessel  of  war,  who  have  constant  day-duties,  and 
keep  no  regular  watch.  Totten. 

I'DLE-WHECL,  n*  In  meeh.,  a  term  applied  to  a 
wheel  placed  between  two  others,  to  transfer  motion 
from  one  to  the  other  without  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  revolution.  "  Imp.  Add, 

I'DOL-WOE'SHIP,  re.    The  worship  of  idols. 

Milton. 

I-DYL'LIG,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  idyls.     Clarke. 


IG-NIG'O-LIST,  re.     [L.  ignis,  fire,  and  colo,  to  wor- 
ship.] 
A  worshiper  of  fire.  Ogilvie. 

IG-NOEE',  re.  t.  [sub.]  To  declare  ignorance  of;  to 
treat  as  of  no  account;  to  pass  by  as  unreal  or  un- 
known. 

[Derived  from  the  doings  of  a  grand  jury,  who  ig- 
nore a  bill  when  they  refuse  to  present  it,  indorsing 
thereon  ignoramus,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  true 
merits  of  tbe  case.] 

I.  II.  S.  [L.]  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the 
Savior  of  men. 

IB-LAPSE',  v.  t.     [L.  illabor,  to  slip  or  glide  into.] 
To  fall,  pass,  or  glide  into.  Richardson. 

IL-LE-GIT'I-MA-TIZE,  v.  t.  To  render  spurious  or 
illegitimate.  Ogilvie. 

IL-LIM'IT-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being 
boundless.  Channing. 

IL-LI-QUA'TION,  re,     [From  L.  in,  and  liquo,  to 
molt.] 
The  molting  of  one  thing  into  another.  Wright. 

IL-LIS'ION  (liz'yun),  re.  The  act  of  dashing  or 
striking  against.  Brown. 

IL-LIT'EE-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  an  illiterate  manner. 

Savage. 

ILL'-LUGK',  re.  Misfortune;  bad  luck;  as,  "other 
men  have  ill-luck  too."  Shakes. 

IL-LU'MI-NEB,  re.     One  who  illuminates. 

ILL'-WlSII'EB,  11.     One  who  wishes  evil. 

Addison. 

IM-AG'IN-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  imagin- 
able. Ash. 

IM-XG'INE,  v.  i.     [add.]    To  suppose  or  fancy. 

Ogilvie. 

I-MA'GO,  ii.  [L.]  The  last  and  perfected  state  of  in- 
sect life,  when  the  pupa-case,  or  mask  which  covered 
it,  is  dropped,  and  the  inclosed  image  or  being 
conies  forth.  Carpenter. 

IM-BLAZE'.     See  Emblaze. 

IM'I-TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imitable.  Ash. 

IM-I-TA'TION-AL.  a.  Noting  imitation  ;  as,  vmita- 
tional  propensities.  Ogilvie. 

IM'I-TA-TIVE-NESS,  re.    Quality  of  being  imitative. 

Clarke. 

IM'MA-NENT,  a.  [add.]  An  immanent  volition, 
is  a  settled,  permanent  choice  or  state  of  the  will ; 
as,  distinguished  from  an  emanent,  executive  or  im- 
perative volition,  which  denotes  a  particular  act  of 
choice  which  carries  out  the  immanent  volition. 
N.  W.  Taylor. 

IM-MAE'GIN-ATE,  a.  In  hot.,  without  a  rim  or 
border.  _  A.  Gray. 

IM-MA-TE'EI-AL-IZE,-!!.  t.  To  make  void  of  mat- 
ter ;  to  render  incorporeal.  Ash. 

IM-ME'DI-A-CY,  re.  A  power  of  acting  without  de- 
pendence on  others ;  supremacy.  Shakes. 

IM-ME'DI-A-TISM,  re.  Quality  of  being  immedi- 
ate. Dugald  Stewart. 

IM-MERS.?D'  (im-moref),  a.  "Wholly  under  water ; 
imbedded  completely  in  another  part  or  organ. 

Ilenslow. 

IM-MHR'SI-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  merged  ;  that 
may  be  immersed.  Ogilvie. 

IM-MER'SION-IST,  re.  One  who  holds  that  immer- 
sion Js  essential  to  Christian  baptism.        Ilinton. 

IM-MURE'MENT,  n.    The  state  of  being  immured. 

Ed.  Rev. 

IMP,  ii.  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  any  small  animal, 
in  eontemptor  abhorrence.  Ogilvie. 

IM-PACK'MENT,  re.  State  of  being  closely  sur- 
rounded, by  ice.  Kane. 

IM-PAR-I-DIG'I-TATE,  a.  [L.  impar,  unequal, 
and  digitus,  finger.] 

Having  an  odd  number  of  fingers  or  toes,  either  1, 
o  or  5,  as  in  the  horse,  tapir,  rhinoceros.       Leidy. 

IM-PAR-1-PIN'NaTE,  a.  [L.  impar,  unequal,  and 
pinnatils,  winged.] 

In  hot.,  pinnate  with  a  single  terminate  leaflet. 

Craig. 

IM-PASTTNG,  re.  In  painting,  the  laying  on  of 
colors  thickly.  In  engraving,  an  intermixture  of 
points  and  lines ;  the  kind  of  work  thus  produced. 

Heyse. 

IM-PAS'TO,  n.  [It.]  A  term  applied  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by  tho 
painter  to  his  canvas.  Fairlwll. 

IM-PE-eU-NI-5S'I-TY,  re.    The  want  of  money. 

Walt.  Scott. 

IM-PK-RA'TOR,  n.  [L.]  A  title  of  honor  confer- 
red on  Roman  generals,  in  connection  with  great 
military  achievements  J  it  was  often  given  by  sol- 
diers who  saluted  their  victorious  general  by  this 
title;  but  it  must  be  specially  conferred  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  Curiae,  that,  the  au- 
thority and  privileges  belonging  to  the  title  should 
be  possessed.  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 


IM-PER-A-TO'Ui-AL,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  title  or  otlice  of  imperator ;  as,  ^irnperato- 
rial  laurels."  C.    Merrivale. 

IM-PER-CfiP'TION,  re.  Want  of  perception  ;  as, 
''the  silence  of  impereeption."  More. 

IM-PEIi-CEP'TIVE,  a.  Unable  to  perceive;  as, 
"  the  imperceptive  part  of  the  soul.  More. 

IM-PE'lil-AL,  re,  A  case  for  luggage,  carried  on  a 
coach-top.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  fine  quality  of  green  tea. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

IM-PER'IL-MENT,  re.  Peril  or  the  state  of  being  in 
danger.  Carlyle. 

IM-PER'SON-AL,  n.  In  gram,.,  that  which  wants 
personality;  an  impersonal  verb.  Andrews. 

IM-PEE'SON-A-TOB,  re.     One  who  impersonates. 

IM-PEE-SUAD'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  persuaded. 

Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PEE-TUR-BA-BILT-TY,  re.  State  of  being  im- 
perturbable. Clarke. 

IM'PIIEIC,  re,  The  African  sugar  cane  (Hole  its  sac- 
charatus),  resembling  the  Sorghum  or  Chinese 
sugar  cane. 

IMPTSII-LY,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

Allen. 

IM-PIN'GENT,  a.    Striking  against  or  upon. 

Ogilvie. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  re.  A  mammal  having  no  pla- 
centa. 

IM-PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.    "Without  a  placenta. 

Dunglison. 

IM-PT/1'A-BLE,  a.    Not  pliable.  Clarke. 

IM-PON'DER-A-BLES,  re.  pi.  Substances  without 
weight;  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.  Craig. 

IM-PREG-XA-GA-BIL'I-TY,  \  n.     State    of   being 

IM-PREG'NA-BLE-NESS,        )      impregnable. 

Clarke.    Ash. 

IM-PRE-SGRIP'TI-BLY,  a.  In  an  imprescriptible 
manner.  Ogilvie. 

IM-Pi;SSST-BLE-NESS,  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
being  impressible.  Allen. 

IM-PRES'SION-LESS,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  not 
being  impressed.  Bulicer. 

IM-PROV'I-SATE,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  compose  and  utter 
extemporaneously;  to  improvise.  Ogilvie. 

IM-PU'BER-TY,  n.    [L.  in  priv.  and  pubertas.] 
Want  of  age  at  which  the  marriage  contract  can 
be  legally  entered  into.  Paley. 

IM-PUGN'A-BLE,  a.     That  can  be  impugned. 

IM-PUGN'MENT  (im-pune'ment),  n.  Act  of  im- 
pugning. Ed.  Rev. 

IM-PUL'SIVE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pulsive. Ash. 

IM-PtJNG'TATE,  a.      [L.  in,    not,  and   punches, 
punctured.] 
Not  punctate  or  dotted.  Dana. 

IN-AG-GOED'ANT,  a.  Not  in  a  state  of  accord- 
ance. 

IN-AN'I-MATE-NESS,  re,  State  of  being  inani- 
mate ;  as,  "  the  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the 
subject."  Moitntague. 

IN-AP-PEAL'A-BLE,  n.    Not  admitting  of  appeal. 

Coleridge. 

IN-BREED'ING,  re.     See  Breeding  in  and  in. 

IN-BURN'ING,  a.  Burning  or  acting  powerfully 
within;  as,  "her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate." 

Spenser. 

IN-BURNT,  a.  Burning  or  acting  within  ;  as,  "her 
'in-burnt  shame-faced  thoughts."  Fletcher. 

IN-GA'NOUS,  a.  [L.  in  and  caneo,  to  be  gray,  or 
hoary.] 

In  bot.,  hoary  with  white  pubescence.    A.  Gray. 

IN-€AV/?D'  (in-kiivd'),  «•     Inclosed  in  a  cave. 

Savage. 

IN-6AV'ERNy7D  (in-kav'ernd),  a.  Inclosed  or 'shut 
up  as  in  a  cavern;  as,  "and  so  incaverned  goes." 

Drayton. 

IN-CE-LEB'RI-TY,  re.  The  absence  or  want  of 
being  celebrated.  Coleridge. 

IN-CEPTOR,  re.  [add.]  One  who  is  on  tbe  point 
of  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  at  an  English  Uni- 
versity. Walton. 

INCH,  re.  [add.]  Inch  of  candle,  a  mode  of  sale  by 
auction  once  prevalent  in  England.  An  inch  of 
wax  candle  was  lighted  when  the  bidding  com- 
menced, and  when  this  was  burnt  out  the  lot  fell  to 
the  last  bidder.  Craig. 

IN-fLINE',  re.  The  slope  upon  a  railway;  an  in- 
clined plane.  Clarke. 

IN-CIN'ER-A-BLE.  a.  That  may  be  burned,  as  in- 
cinerable  substances.  Brotcne. 

IN-60-A-LES'CENCE,  re.     State  of  not  coalescing. 

IN-€0-IIER'ENT-NESS,    re.     Inconsistency;   want 

of  coherence.  Ash. 

IN'€OM-ER,  re.  One  who  comes  in  or  succeeds  an- 
other, as  a  tenant  of  land,  houses,  &e.     [Eng.~\ 

Clarke. 
IN'€OME-TXX,  re.     A  tax  upon   all  a  person's  in- 
comes,    emoluments,    profits,   &c,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount.  Simmonds. 
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IN'SOM'ING,  a.  Coming  in;  taking  possession; 
as.  an  incoming  tenant.  Craig. 

IN-tJOM-PAT'I-BLtfS,  n.pl.  Things  that  cannot 
coexist.  In  chem.,  things  that  can  not  be  united 
in  solution.  Craig. 

IN-eON-OTN'NOUS,  a.    Unsuitable.     Cudworth. 

IN-€ON-SQL'A-BLE-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  in- 
consolable. Scott. 

IN-<30N-TEST-A-BII/I-TY,    (  n.    State  of  being  in- 

IN-€ON-TEST'A-BLE-NESS,  j      contestable. 

Clarke.    Ash. 

IN-eON-TRO-YERT-I-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being 
incontrovertible.  Ogilvie. 

IN-eOE-PO'EE-AL-ISM,  n.  Immateriality;  state 
of  spiritual  existence.  Cudworth. 

IN-eOit-RUPT'LT,  adv.  Without  corruption;  as, 
"  to  demean  themselves  incorrupt?//."      Milton. 

IN-CUE-MA'TION,  re,     Act  of  burning  a  dead  body. 

T.  Campbell. 

IN-CRES'CENT,  a*    [L.  incresco,  to  grow.] 

In  heraldry,  a  term  noting  increase;  as  of  the 
moon.  Ogilvie. 

IN-CU'BA-TO-RY,  a.    Serving  for  incubation. 

Dana. 

IN-CUL-C  A/TOR,  re.  One  who  inculcates  or  en- 
forces; as,  "the  example  and  inculcator."  Boyle. 

IN-6UM'BER-MENT,  re,    State  of  being  incumbent. 

Clarke. 

IN-eiT-NABTJ-LA,  re.  pi.  [L.  cradle.]  In  bibliog- 
raphy, a  term  applied  to  imprints  of  books  printed 
during  the  early  period  of  the  art,  generally  confined 
to  those  which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500. 

Bran.de. 

IN-DE-CLlN'A-BLE,  re.  A  word  that  is  not  declined. 

IN-DE-FAT-I-GA-BIL'I-TY,  re,  State  of  being  in- 
defatigable. Craig. 

IN-DEL'I-BLE-NESS,  re.    State  or  quality  of  being 

_  indelible.  Ash.  " 

IN'DEX-FIN^'GER  (fing'ger),  re.  The  fore  finger 
of  the  hand,  so  called  from  its  use  in  pointing  out; 

Dunglison. 

IN'DEX-HAND,  n.  The  movable  pointer  or  hand 
of  n  clock,  watch  or  other  registering  machine  ;  a 
hand  that  points  to  something.  Simmonds. 

IN'DIA-MAT'TING,  n.  Grass  or  reed  mats  made  in 
the  East  from  the  papyrus  corymbosns,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

IN'DI  AN  FILE,  re.  A  row  of  persons  one  after  an- 
other, the  usual  way  among  Indians  of  traversing 
woods,  oCC. 

IN-DIC'A-TIYE,  re,     In  gram.,  the  indicative  mood. 

Andrews. 

IN~-DI"CJ-A'\n-(\ish'e-a),n.pl.  [L.]  Discriminating 
marks. 

IN-DlF'FER-ENT-IST,  re.  One  governed  by  indif- 
ferentism.  Baxter. 

IN-DI-G-EST-I-Bll/I-TY,    Ire.     State  or  quality  of 

IN-DI-GEST'I-BLE-NESS,  j     being  indigestible. 

Ash. 

IN-DIS-GREET'NESS,  re.    Want  of  discretion. 

Asli. 

IN-DI-VID'tT-AL-IZ-ER,  re.  One  who  individualizes. 

Coleridge. 

IN-Df)RS77D'  (-dorst),  pp.   or  a.     Covered  on  the 
back.    '•  And  elephants  indorsed,  with  towers." 
_  Milton's  Par.  Reg. 

IN'-DOOR,  a.  Being  within  doors  ;  as,  in-door  work. 

IN'DRl,  n.*  Species  of  the  Lemur  family  of  monk- 
eys, found  only  in  Madagascar ;  one  species  is  tamed 
and  trained  like  a  dog  for  the  chase.     Imp.  Add. 

IN-DlfS'TRI-AL,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  the  arts 
of  industry;  as,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

IN-DUS'TRI- AL  EX-IIT-BI"TION,  re,  A  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  various  industrial  products  of  a  coun- 
try. Tomlinson. 

IN-DUS'TRI- AL-ISM,  n.  That  which  embraces  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Carlyle. 

IN-DtTS'TRI-AL  SSIIOOL.  n.  A  school  for  teach- 
ing one  or  more  branches  of  industry ;  also  a  school  for 
educating  neglected  children,  and  training  them  to 
habits  of  industry.  Simmonds. 

IN-DU'VI-.'E,  re,  pi.  [L.]  In  hot,  the  withered 
leaves  that  remain  on  the  stems  of  some  plants. 

Ilenslow. 

IN-E3-€UTCH'EON,  n*  In  heraldry,  a  Email  es- 
cutcheon borne  within  a  shield.  Craig. 

IN-EX-IIAUST-1-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  in- 
exhaustible. Reeder. 

IN'FAIR,  re.     [Ger.  ein,  amX/ahren,  to  bring  in.] 
An  entertainment  at  the  bringing  home  of  a  new 
married  couple. 

IN'F  A  NT-SCHOOL',  n.  A  school  for  the  care  and 
training  of  very  young  children,  especially  among 
the  poor. 

IN'FELT,  a.    Felt  within  or  deeply.  Dodd. 

IN-FIL'TER,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  filter  or  sift  in. 

Clarke. 

IN-FIL'TBA-TIVE,  a.     Connected  with  infiltration. 

Kane. 


IN-FILM'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  covering 
with  a  film,  or  the  film  itself;  as,  the  inftlming  of 
one  metal  b}'  another  in  the  process  of  electro-gild- 
ing. Appleton's  Meek.  Did. 

IN-FLEC'TION-AL,  a.     Relating  to  inflection. 

IN-FRA-AX'IL-LA-RY,  a.-    [L.  infra,  beneath,  and 
atxill  i,  an  axil.] 
Situated  below  the  axil.  A.  Gray. 

IN-FRA-ME'DI-AN,  a.  In  zoological  geog.,  per- 
taining to  the  interval  or  zone  along  the  sea  bottom, 
between  50  nnd  100  fathoms  in  depth.    E.  Forbes. 

IN-FRA-PO-SI"TION  (-po-zish'un),  n.  A  situation 
or  position  beneath.  Kane. 

IN-FL'-MA'TION,  n.    The  act  of  drying  in  smoke. 

Craig. 

IN-FUR-€A'TION,  re.  A  forked  expansion  or  di- 
vergence. Craig. 

IN'GATE,  n.  [add.]  The  aperture  in  a  mold  for 
pouring  in  metal.  Simmonds. 

IN-GLO'B  ATE,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or  sphere ; 
applied  to  nebulous  matter  collectedinto  a  sphere 
by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

IN-GLU'VI-E$  (in-ghVve-cez),  re.  [L.]  The  crop  or 
dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  in  birds  ;  also  the  stom- 
ach or  paunch  of  ruminant  animals.     Dunglison. 

IX-IIAL'ENT,  a.  Used  for  inhaling;  as,  the' inha- 
lent  end  of  a  duct.  Dana. 

IN-IIAR-MO'NI-OUS-NESS,  re,    "Want  of  harmony. 

Richardson. 

IN-I"TIATE(ish'iite),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  introduce  or 
bring  into  action  or  existence;  as,  to  initiate  a  new 
order  of. things.  II.  Bushnell. 

IN-JB-e'TION,  n.  [add.]  Inflection  pipe,  in  a  con- 
densing steam-engine,  the  pipe  by  which  cold  wa- 
ter is  thrown  into  the  condenser. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

INK'-FISII,  re.     Popular  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

INK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  covering  with  ink;  the  act 
of  spreading  over  or  supplying  with  ink;  as,  the 
inking  of  types.  Hansard's  Typ. 

IN-MfiSII',  v.  t.    To  bring  within  meshes,  as  of  a  net. 

IN 'NATE  or  IN-NATE',  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  joined 
by  a  base  to  the  very  tip  of  a  filament ;  as,  an  innate 
anther.  _  A.  Gray. 

IN-NO-VA'TION-IST,  n.  One  who  favors  innova- 
tion. Ogilvie. 

IN-OC-€i7-PA'TION,  re.    Want  of  employment. 

Clarke. 

IN-OX-YD-IZ'A-BLE,  a.    That  cannot  be  oxydized. 

IN-SAL-I-YA'TlON.re.  Tiie  mingling  of  saliva  with 
food  in  the  act  of  eating.  Dunglison. 

IN-SA'TI  ATE-NESS,  re,     State  of  being  insatiate. 

Ash. 

IN'SECT,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  or  noting  insects ; 
as,  "  the  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing."        Gray. 

IN-SEM-I-NA'TION,  re.  [add.]  Introduction  of  se- 
men in  the  act  of  coition.  Dunglison. 

IN-SIIEAT  HE  (-sheeth),  v.  t.  To  hide  or  cover  in  a 
sheath.  Hughes. 

IN 'SIDE,  a.    Noting  that  which  is  within;  interior. 

IN'SIDES,  «,.  pi.  Passengers  in  the  interior  of  a  stage, 
&c.     [Ena.~\  Simmonds. 

IN-SIP'I-ENT,  a.    Unwise;  foolish.  Craig. 

IN-SO-CIA-BILT-TY,  re.     Want  of  sociability. 

Warburton. 

IN-SOL'U-BLE-NESS,  re.    State  of  being  insoluble. 

Ash. 

IN-SPE€T'OR-ATE,  re.  [add.]  The  residence  of  an 
inspector;  the  district  embraced  by  an  inspector's 
jurisdiction.  Craig. 

IN-SPI-RA'TION-IST,  re.  One  who  holds  to  inspi- 
ration. 

IN-STAMP.     See  Enstamp. 

IN'STANT,  n.  [add.]  The  present  or  current  month; 
as,  the  sixth  instant. 

IN-STRU-MEMT'AL-IST,  re..  One  who  plays  upon 
an  instrument  of  music.  Ogilvie. 

IN-STRU-MEN-TA'TION,  re,  Manner  of  perform- 
ing on  a  musical  instrument. 

IN-8UB-MERGT-RLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  submerged. 

Ogilvie. 

IN-SUP-PQS'A-BLE,  a,    That  cannot  bo  supposed. 

IN-SUR'GEN-CY,  re.     State  of  insurrection. 

IN'TAKE,  re.  The  point  where  water  is  taken  into  a 
pipe  or  conduit;  as,  opposed  to  outlet.  Also,  the 
beginning  of  a  contraction  in  a  tube,  &c. 

IN'TAK-EES,  re.  pi.  Those  who  receive  stolen 
goods.     [Eng.1 

IN-TEG-U-MEN-TA'TION,  re.  Act  of  covering  with 
integuments ;  state  of  being  thus  covered. 

Clarke. 

IN-TEL-LECT'IVE-LY,  adv.  With  intellection; 
as,  "  not  intellectively  to  write."  Warner. 

IN-TEND'ED,  re.  One  with  whom  marriage  is  de- 
signed. 

IN-TEN'SIYE-NESS,  re,  The  quality  of  being  in- 
tensive. 


IN'TER-BREEDTNG,  re.  A  crossing  of  breeds  be- 
tween animals. 

IN-TER'CA-LA-TED,jpi).ora.  [add.]  In  geol.,  in- 
serted out  of  the  regular  order  ;  as,  an  intercalated 
bed  in  any  stratum  or  formation.  Dana. 

IN-TER-CA-LA'TION,  re.  [add.]  In  geol.,  inser- 
tion out  of  the  regular  order. 

IN-TER-CO-LO'NI-AL,  a.  Between  different  colo- 
nies ;  as,  trade,  &o. 

IN-TER-CO-LO'NI-AL-LY,  adv.  As  between  col- 
onies. 

IN-TER-COM-MUNE',  v.  i.  To  have  mutual  com- 
muning. 

IN-TEU-CROSS',  re.  t.    To  cross  each  other,  as  lines. 

IN-TER-DE-PEND'EN-CY,  re.  Mutual  dependence ; 
as,  interdependency  of  interests.  De  Quincey. 

IN-TEU-DIG'I-TAL,    a,      [L.   inter,  between,  and 
digitus,  a  finger.] 
Noting  the  spaces  between  the  fingers. 

Dunglison. 

IN-TER-DIG-I-TA'TION,  re.  The  space  between 
fingers  or  between  finger-liko  processes. 

R.  Owen. 

IN'TER-EST-ING-LY,  adv.    With  interest. 

IN-TER-FU'SION  (-fiVzhun),  re.  A  pouring  or 
spreading  out  between.  Coleridge. 

IN-TE-RI-OR'I-TY,  re.  State  of  being  interior  or 
within. 

IN-TEU-LAID',     pp.      Interspersed    with     things 

IN-TE1;1laM-I-NA'TION,  re.  The  state  of  being 
interlaminated. 

IN-TEIt-LT'BEL,  v.  t.    Mutually  to  libel  or  charge. 

IN-TER-LIN'E-AL,  a.    See  Inteklikeab. 

lN-TER-MIX'ED-LY,  adv.   In  the  way  of  mixture, 

IN-TER-MO-BIL'I-TY,  re.  Capacity  'of  things  to 
move  among  themselves ;  as,  the  intermobility  of 
the  particles  of  matter. 

IN-TER  NE'CIA-RY,  (  a.    Mutually  destructive. 

IN-TICR-NE'CI-NAL,  j  Mackintosh. 

lN-TER-NEU'RAL,  a.  In  osteol., situated  between 
the  neural  processes  or  spines.  R.  Owen. 

IN-TER-NUN'CIAL  (-nun'shal),  a.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

In  physiol.,  noting  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system  as  communicating  between  different  parts 
of  the  body,  &c.  Carpenter. 

IN-TKR-0-CE-AN'IC  (-6-sho-an'ik),  a.  Relating  to 
communication  between  different  oceans. 

IN-TER-OC'U-LAR,    a.     [L.   inter,    between,  and 
oculus,  eye.] 
Between  tho  eyes;  as.  the  interocvlar  distance. 

IN-TER-OS'€U-LANT.  a.     See  Osculant. 

lN-TER-PEN-E-TRA'TION,  re,  The  act  of  pene- 
trating within  or  between  other  substances. 

Tappan. 

IN-TER-PEN'E-TRA-TIYE,  a.  Penetrating  among 
or  between  other  substances. 

IN-TER-PLAN'ET-A-EY,  a.  Between  the  planets; 
as.  the  interplanetary  spaces.  Boyle. 

IN-TER-PO'NENT,  re.  He  or  that  which  inter- 
noses.  I/eyicood. 

IN-TER-RA'Dt-AL,  a.     Between  the  radii  or  rays. 

lN-TER-RUPT'ED-LY,  adv.  [add.]  Interrupted- 
ly pinnate,  in  bot.,  pinnate  witli  small  leaflets  in- 
termixed with  large  ones.  A.  Gray. 

IN-TER-RUPT'IYE,  a.  Breaking  in  upon:  inter- 
rupting; as,  interruplive  forces.       //.  Bushnell. 

IN-TER-SEC'TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  inter- 
sections. 

IN-TER-SPI'NAL,  a.  Lying  between  the  processes 
of  the  spine. 

IN-TER-STRAT-I-FI-€A'TION,  re.  The  state  of 
being  stratified  among  or  between  other  layers  or 
strata.  Dana. 

IN-TER-TU'BU-LAR,  a.  Between  tubes;  as,  the 
intertubular  cells.  R.  Owen. 

IN-TER-VO-LU'TION,  re.  State  of  being  inter- 
volved.  Ogilvie. 

IN-TI.M'1-DA-TO-RY,  a.    Tending  to  intimidate. 

IN-TONE'.  v.  t.  or  v.  i.  [add.]  To  read  with  a  pro- 
longed and  somewhat  musical  utterance;  as,  to  in- 
tone the  church  service. 

IN-TON'ING,  re.  Reading  with  a  prolonged  and 
musical  utterance. 

IN-TOR'TION,  re.     [L.  intortus,  twisted.] 
A  twisting. 

IN-TRA-MUN'DANE,    a.     [L.   intra,  within,   and 
mundus,  tho  world.] 
Being  within  the  world. 

IN-TRA-MU'RAL,  a.  [L.  intra,  within,  and  nrnrus, 
a  wall.] 

Within  the  icalls  of  a  city,  &c. ;  as,  intramural 
disease. 

IN-TRA-PETT-O-LAR,  a.*  [L.  intra,  and  petiolus, 
a  petiole.] 

In  bot.,  a  term  applied  when  the  pair  of  stipules  at 
the  base  of  a  petiole  unite  by  those  margins  next 
tho  petiole;  and  thus  seems  to  form  a  single  stip- 
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ule  between  the  petiole  ami  the  stem  or  branch. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  intirpetiolar,  but  is 
quite  different  in  meaning.  Imp.  Add. 

IN-TEA-TEOP'IG-AL.  a.     Within  the  tropics. 

IN-TRIG  U'ER-Y,  re.     Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue. 

IN-TRO-MIT'TENT,    a.      [L.  intro,    within,    and 
millo,  to  send] 
Throwing  or  conveying  into  or  within. 

IN-TRORSE',  a.    [L.  introrsus,  inward.] 

Turning  or  facing  inward  or  toward  the  axis  of 
the  part  to  which  it  belongs.  A.  Gray. 

IN-TItfJ'SION-  AL,   a.     Pertaining  to  intrusion. 

IN-TEU'$I0N-1ST,  re.  One  who  intrudes  into  the 
place  of  another  or  who  favors  such  intrusion. 

Ogilvie. 

IN-TWINE'MENT,  re.    The  act  of  intwining. 

lN-U-EN'DO.  See  Innuendo,  which  is  the  true 
spelling,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
innno. 

IN-VAGT-NA-TED,  a.  In  anat.,  a  term  applied  to 
some  part  which  is  received  into  another,  as  into 
a  sheath.  Dunqlison. 

IN-VAL-I-DA'TION,  re.  Act  of  making  invalid  ;  as 
invalidations  of  right.  Burke. 

IN'VAL-ID-ED,  pp~    Placed  on  the  invalid  list. 

IN-VEIG'LING  (in-vo'gling),  n.  The  art  of  drawing 
in  by  art  or  flattery. 

IN-VERT',  n*  In  arch.,  an  inverted  arch,  or  one 
with  its  intrados  below  the  axis  or  springing  line, 
and  of  which  the  lowest  stone  is  the  keystone. 

IN-VI'O-LA-OY,  re,  The  state  of  being  inviolate;  as, 
the  inviolr&ay  of  an  oath.  Bulwer. 

IN-VX'O-LATE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
violate. Jer.  Taylor. 

IN-VEST'ER,  n.    One  who  makes  an  investment. 

Baxter. 

TN'VO-GA-TO-RY,  a.     Making  invocation. 

IN'VOICE  BOOK,  re.  A  book  for  preserving  invoices. 

Simmonds. 

IN'VOIC-ING,  re.     Tbo  making  of  an  invoice. 

IN-VOLV'ED-NESS,  re.     State  of  being  involved. 

Mountaque. 

IN-VUL'NEE-ATE,  a.    That  cannot  be  wounded. 

Butler. 

I'O-DIZE,  v.  t.  To  treat  or  prepare  with  iodine  or  an 
iodine;  as,  to  iodize  a  plate  for  photography. 

Ii.  '/flint. 

I'O-DIZ/JD  (i'o-dlzd),  pp.  or  a.  Prepared  with  iodine. 

Ii.  Hunt. 

I'O-DIZ-ER,  re.     He  or  that  which  iodizes. 

I'O-DIZ-ING,  ppr.  Preparing  with  iodine.  Ji.  JJunt. 

f'O-DIZ-ING,  ii.    Act  of  preparing  with  iodine. 

I-O'NI-AN,  a.  Beloning  to  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
the  islands  on  its  coast. 

I-OX'IG,  n.     An  Ionic  foot,  which  see. 

IR'I-DAL,  a.     [Gr.  ipw,  the  rainbow.] 

Belonging  to  the  Iris;  as,  the  iridal colors. 

I'RISII-MOSS,  re.    See  Carkagken. 

IR-X'TIS,  n.     An  inflammation  on  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

Dunglison. 

I'RON-MAS'TER,  re.  A  manufacturer  of  iron  or  large 
dealer  therein.  Dickens. 

IE-EA'DI-ANT,  a.  Sending  out  rays  of  light;  as, 
the  irradlant  moon.  Boy.se. 

IE-BE-CEI"TIVE,  a.  Not  receiving  or  not  capable 
of  receiving.  Trench. 

IE-BE-G5G'NI-ZA-BLE,  a.    Not  recognizable. 

Carlyle. 

IR-EE-JEG'TA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  rejected. 

IE-EE-PEOVA-BLE-NESS,  re.  That  cannot  be  re- 
proved. Ash. 

IK-llE-SQLV'A-BLE,  a.  Irresolvable  nelnilce,  ne- 
buhe  of  a  cloud-like  appearance  which  have  not  yet 
been  resolved  by  the  telescope  into  stars. 

IJersch  el. 

IE'EI-TA-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  irri- 
table. 

IR-RU'BEIG-AL,  a,     Contrary  to  the  rubric. 

IE'VING-ITE,  re.     A  follower  of  Edward  Irving. 

ISII-MA-EL-IT'ISH,  <i.  Like  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  "whose  hand  was  against  eyery  man." 

I'SI-AG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  goddess  Isis;  as,  Isiac 
mysteries.  The  Isiac  Table  at  Turin,  is  a  plate  of 
copper  or  brass  having  a  figure  of  the  goddess  in  the 
center,  surrounded  by  copartments  on  which  are  en- 
graven numerous  hieroglyphics  and  various  scenes 
relating  to  the  mysteries*  of  Isis.  It  was  found  at 
Eome  in  1525.  Wright. 

T'SIS,  re.  One  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, being  considered  as  tho  mother  and  nurse  of 
all  things. 

IS'LAM-IZE,  v.  it.  or  v.  i.  To  conform  to  tho  religion 
of  Islam.  Salisbury. 

I-SO-BAE-O-MET'RIG,  a.  [Gr.  lo-os,  equal,  /3<ipos, 
weight,  and  uiroov,  measure.] 

A  term  indicating  equal  barometric  pressure,  em- 
ployed to  denote  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
connecting  places  that  present  the  same  mean  bar- 


ometrical pressure,  as  determined  by  means  of  the 
monthly  extremes  of  tho  barometer.  Nichol. 

I-SOtiil'EO-NISM     (i-sok'ro-nizm),    re.      [Gr.     io-o;, 
equal,  and  xpbi'os,  time.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  isochronous. 

Nichol. 
l-S5e'LI-NAL,  a.     [Gr.  Icros,  equal,' and  kAiVu,  to  in- 
cline.] 

Noting  equality  of  inclination  or  dip.  In  terres- 
t:  ;-jl  m:,g::?t:;;;n  alilr.3  in  the  incliniti:  n  <:i  lip  of 
thi  magnetic  needle,  marking  similarity  :f  mij 
netic  dip.  Nichol. 

I-SO-Dl-MORPH'ISM,  re.  [Gr.  low,  equal,  oi>,  dou- 
ble, and  /'.op4>/j,  form.] 

Isomorphism  between  the  two  forms  severally  of 
two  dimorphous  substances.  Dana. 

I-SO-DI-.MORPH'OUS,  a.    Having  the  quality  of  iso- 

dimorphism. 
I-SO-DY-NAMTG,  a.    [Gr.  lo-os,  equal,  and  Wrapas, 
force.] 

Alike  in  force.  In  terrestrial  magnetism,  having 
the  same  magnetic  intensity ;  markingsimilarity  of 
magnetic  Intensity  ;  as  in  isr.di/namic  -_ur\  i 

Nichol. 
T-SO-DYN'A-MOUS.  a.    Of  equal  force  or  size. 
I-SO-GE-O-TllEE'MAL,   a.       [Gr.   low,   equal,   777, 
earth,  and  9ep/j.rj,  heat.] 

Noting  the  same  mean  temperature  beneath  the 
earth's  surface.  Nichol. 

I-SO-GON'IG,  a.  [Gr.  low,  equal,  and  yuw'o,  an 
angle.] 

Having  equal  angles;  a  term  applied  to  lines 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  connecting  places 
at  which  the  deviations  of  the  magnet  from  the  me- 
ridian or  true  north  are  equal.  Nichol. 
IS'O-LA-TED-LY,  adv.  In  an  isolated  manner. 
I-SO-MEE-O-MOEPH'ISM,  re.  [Gr.  low,  equal,  /xepc?, 
part,  and  p.op->»j.  form.] 

Isomorphism  between  substances  that  are  alike 
in. their  atomic  proportion.  Dana. 

I-SO-MET'EIG,         [a.     [Gr.  10-05,  equal,  and  p-e-rpor, 
I-SO-M£T'RI€-AL,  )      measure.] 

Noting  equality  of  measure.  In  crystallography, 
isometric,  this  word  has  tho  same  meaning  as  mo- 
nometric;  tessular.  Dana. 

In  drawing,  isometrical  projection,  is  a  species 
of  orthographic  projection,  in  which  but  a  single 
plane  of  projection  is  used.   It  is  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  the  projections  of  three  equal  lines  parallel 
respectively  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  equal  to 
on,  ;:n  :thcr.     This  kind  :'f  |:r:.j  ::.tijn  i;:  principally 
used  in  delineating  buildings  or  machinery,  in  which 
the  principal  lines  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular 
axes,  and  the  principal  planes  are  parallel  to  three 
rectangular  planes  passing  through  the  three  axes. 
Ditvies   Math.  Diet. 
I-SO-NOM'IG,  a.     [Gr.  low,  equal,  arid  po/tos,  law.] 
The  same  or  equal  in  law  or  right;  one  in  kind  or 
origin.  _  Dana. 

I'SO-THEEE,  re.  An  isothcral  line,  or  one  passing 
on  a  chart  through  places  which  have  the  same 
mean  summer  temperature.  Nichol, 

I'SO-TTlfiEM,  Ire.     An  isothermal    line,   or  line 

I-SO-TilEll'MAL,  J  passing  on  a  chart  through 
places  having  the  same  mean  temperature. 

Nichol. 
T-S0-TRI-M5EPH'I$M,  re.      [Gr.  low,   equal,   rpi's, 
three,  and  ixop^-q,  form.] 

Isomorphism  between  the  three  forms  severally, 
of  two  triinorphous  substances.  Dana. 

I-SO-TRI-MOEPH'OU3,  a.    Having  the  quality  of 

isotrimorphism. 
IS'SU-ANT  (Isb/shu-ant),  a*    Issuing  or  coming  up  ; 
a  term  applied  in  heraldry,  to  express  a  charge  or 
bearing,  rising  or  coming  out  of  another.     Craig. 
ITH-A-CEN'SIAN,  a,     Of  or  pertaining  to  Ithaca. 

Tennyson. 
I'VO-KY  PALM,  n.    The  tree  which  bears  the  ivory 
nut,  (the  Phyielephas  macrocarpa.) 


JXG'A-NA,  re.*  A  grallatorial  tropical  bird  having 
four  long  and  slender  toes,  and  very  long  nails,  en- 
abling them  to  walk  over  floating  plants,  and  thus 
to  seek  their  food,  which  consists  mainly  of  insects. 

Ou/vier. 

JACK,  re.  [add.]  A  wooden  wedge  used  by  miners 
to  separate  rocks  after  blasting.  Jack  at  a 'pinch, 
a  sudden,  unexpected  call  to  do  anything;  also  a 
poor,  hackney  parson.  Halliwell. 

JACK'  FRtflT,  re,  Fruit  of  the  Jack  wood  ;  a  species 
of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Stewart. 

JAGK'MAN,  re.     One  wearing  a  mailed  jacket. 

W.  Scott 

JACK'-SGREW  (-skru),  re.     A  portable  machine  for 
raising  heavy  weights  through  a  small  distance. 
Appleion's  Mech,  Did. 


JACK/-WOOD.    See  .Tak-Wooh. 

JAC-O-BlT'lG-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
Jacobite. 

JAG'GEB,  re.     [add.]     A  peddler.  Walt.  Scott. 

JAK'-WOOD,  re.  A  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
(Artocdrpus  integri/blia),  much  used  in  India  for 
house  carpentry  and  furniture.  The  wood  is  yellow 
when  first  cut,  but  changes  to  a  dull  red  or  mahog- 
any color.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

JXL'OI'-SIE,  re.  [Fr.]  A  name  given,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  slatted  or  Venetian  window- 
blinds.  Simmonds. 

JAM,  re.     [add.]     A  crowd  or  press.        Simmonds. 

JAMBZ7S  (j'imz),  re. pi*    [Fr.  jambe,  the  leg.] 

Armor  for  the  legs,  made  of  waxed    leather  or 
jnetal,  much  used  in"thc  middle  ages.      Fairholt. 

JAM'MING,  re.     A  violent  pressing  or  squeezing. 

JAN,  re.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan  myth.,  nn  inferior 
demon.  E.  II'.  Lane. 

JAN-GA'DA,  re.*  [Sp.]  A  raft-hoat  used  in  Peru 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil.  Simmonds. 

JA-PAN'  LX€'QUEE(lfik'er),re.  A  kind  of  varnish 
or  lacquer  used  in  japanning. 

JA -PANNED'  LEATII'EE  (ja-pand'  Ieth-er),  re.  A 
soit  of  enameled  or  varnished  leather  prepared  with 
several  coatings  of  a  kind  of  japan  rubbed  in  with 
the  hand  and  then  dried  in  a  stove.      Simmonds. 

JAE'GON-ING,  re,  A  confused  sound  of  voices ;  as, 
.the  sweet  jirgoning  of  birds.  Tennyson. 

JAUNT'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  jaunty  manner. 

Walt.  Scott. 

JAUNT'ING  GAR,  Ire.  Aland  of  omnibus  or  public 

JAUNT'Y  GAB,  f  carriage  used  in  Ireland  in 
which  the  passengers  vide  sideways,  sitting  back 
to  back  with  their  feet  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 

Tliavkeray. 

JAW,  re.  [add.]  The  inner  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff 
'which  is  hollowed  in  a  half-circle  to  move  freely  on 
a  mast.  Totlen. 

JEAL'OU-SIES,  n.pl.  [Fr.]  Slatted  window  blinds 
for  hot  climates.     See  Jalousie. 

JEL'LY  FISH,  n.  A  popular  name  of  the  Acalephs 
or  marine  species  of  Radiate  animals  which  have  a 
jelly-lifc'3  appearance.  Dana. 

JEM/MY,  re.  A  term  applied  to  certain  tools  used  by 
housebreakers.  Simmonds. 

JEE-FAI/GON  (law'kn  or  fal'kon),  \n*    A  variety 

GEE-FAL'€ON,  J"      of     Falcon, 

(Iliero-falco  of  Cuvier),  one  fourth  larger  than  the 
true  Falcon,  and  highly  esteemed  by  falconers.  It 
is  a  native  of  northern  regions.  Booth. 

JEE'QUER  (jcr'ker),  re.  A  custom-house  officer  who 
searches  ships  after  they  are  unloaded,  for  unentered 
goods.     \Eng.~]  Simmonds. 

JER'QITNG  Meriting),  n.  Tho  searching  of  a  ship 
for  unentered  goods.     [Fug.]  Simmonds. 

JES'SANT,  re*  In  heraldry,  shooting  forth  or  spring- 
ing up.  Craig. 

JET'-LUS'TER,  )  re.     A  kind  of  black  lead  of  a  su- 

JET'-LGS-TEE,  )  periorquality  for  polishing  grates, 
&c.  Simmonds. 

JET'TI-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  jetty  :  blackness. 

Ogitric. 

JIBB,  v.  i.  [Connected  with^'i&e.]  To  move  restively 
sideways  or  backwards ;  as.  the  horse  is  apt  to  ji/ib  ; 
&  jibbing  horse.  IJalliwcU.     Walt.  Scott. 

JIB'BEE,  re,    A  horse  that  jibbs.  Ilallhvell. 

JIG'GING,  n.  Among  miners,  the  sorting  of  ore  by 
passing  it  through  a  wire-bottomed  sieve.     Pryce. 

JXG'GLE.  i\  i.  To  move  in  an  affected  or  awkward 
manner.  Ogilvie. 

JIG'-JOG,  re.    A  jolting  motion  ;  a  push.     Smart. 

JIG'-TOG,  a.    Noting  a  jolting  motion. 

JIN'NEE,  re,,  pi.  JINN.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan 
myth,,  a  name  of  genii,  angels  or  demons,  supposed 
to  have  transparent  bodies  with  the  power  of  as- 
suming various  forms.  U.  W.  Lane. 

JO,  ii.pl.,  JOES.   A  sweetheart.  [Scotch.]    Burns. 

JOB,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  hire  by  the  job,  or  period  of 
use  and  service ;  as,  to  job  a  carriage. 

Ttiackeray. 

JOB'BING  HOUSE,  re.  A  mercantile  establishment 
which  purchases  from  importers  and  sells  to  retail- 
ers.    [,L;i.] 

JOCK'EY-GLTJB,  n.  A  club  for  promoting  horse 
races. 

JOG'-TRCJT,  re.  [add.]  An  habitual  mode  of  action 
regularly  earned  on.  Walt.  Scott. 

JOIIN-A-DEEAMS,  re,     A  dreaming  stupid  fellow. 

Sfiakts. 

JOHN-A-NOKES,  ;i,  [John  at  the  Oaks.]  A  ficti- 
tious name  in  law  proceedings.  JlalliuJI. 

JOHN  DOE,  re,  In  law  proceedings,  a  fictitious 
name  for  a  plaintiff;  used  with  Ilichard  Doe  for 
defendant.  Halliwell. 

JdTIN-Djl'RY.     See  Douy. 

JOIIN-SO'NI-AN-ISM,  re.  A  peculiarity  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Ed.  lierieic. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  VI"CIOUS.— G  as  K;  G  as  J;  S  as  Z;  OH  as  SII ;  THIS. 
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JOINT,  «..*  [add.]  In  ffeol.,  one  of  a  system  of  regu- 
lar an, I  extensive  cracks  or  seams  transverse  to  the 
stratification.  Dana. 

Joint-universal,  an  arrangement  in  mech.  which 
allows  one  part  of  a  machine  to  move  freely  in  all 
directions,  in  relation  to  another.  Francis. 

JOINT,  ».  i.  To  fit  perfectly ;  to  coalesce  as  joints  do ; 
as,  the  stones  joint  into  each  other  exactly. 

Ogilvie. 

JOIST'ING  PLANE,  n.  The  jointer  or  largest  plane 
used  by  joiners  in  smoothing  boards,  &c. 

Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

JO'SEPIT,  n.  [Fr.]  Thin  tissue  paper  often  used  for 
blotting  paper;  thin  silvered  paper.    Bescherelle. 

JOUR'NAL,  n.  [add.]  In  mech.,  that  part  of  a  re- 
volving shaft  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  ;  another 
name  for  a  bearing.  Apple-ton's  Mech.  Diet. 

JOUR'NAL-BOX,  n.  A  box  in  which  the  journal 
of  a  shaft  revolves. 

JU-DE'AN,  n.    A  native  of  Jndea. 

JU'GAL,  a.     [L.  jugum,  a  yoke.] 

Pertaining  to  the  cheek-bone.  Dunglison. 

JUGGED  IIARE  (jcigd'  hare),  n.  A  name  given 
to  hare  cut  into  pieces  and  stewed  with  wine  and 
other  flavorings.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

JUG'GKR-NAUT,  n.  [Hind,  jaganatha,  lord  of 
the  world.]" 

An  idol  among  the  Hindoos  whose  temple  is 
situated  in  Orissa  and  has  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
tower  on  wheels  200  feet  high.  Pilgrims  throw 
themselves  between  its  wheels  when  id  motion. 

Craig. 

JUMP,  v.  t.  Among  western  settlers,  to  jump  a 
claim,  is  to  seize  npon  land  in  the  absence  of  one 
who  lias  the  prior  claim  under  the  pre-emption 
Jaws,  and  in  disregard  of  his  rights. 

JtJMP'EJB,  n.  [aid.]  A  long  iron  chisel  or  borer 
used  by  masons  and  miners.     Mining  Journal. 

2.  A'rude  kind  of  sleigh.     [-4m.]  Bartlett. 

3.  A  fur  under-jacket.  Kane. 
JUNK,  n.     [add.]     Among  seamen,  hard  salted  beef 

supplied  to  ships.  Simmonds. 

JU-RXS'Sl-S,  a.  In  ffeol.,  of  the  age  of  the  middle 
secondary,  or  the  oolite  and  lias;  named  from  cer- 
tain rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains.  Dana. 

JU'ROR,  n,.  [add.]  One  of  a  committee  chosen  to 
adjudge  prizes  at  a  public  exhibition.     [Eng.] 

JU'RY,  ».  [add.]  A  committee  for  adjudging  prizes 
_at  a  public  exhibition.     [Eng.]  Tomlinson. 

JU'RY-l.OX,  n.    The  place  where  a  jury  sits. 

JU"'RY-RIGG£'D',  a.  Rigged  in  a  temporary  man- 
_ner.         „  Ogilvie. 

JU'RY-RUD'DER.  n.  A  temporary  rudder  in  ca3e 
of  accident. 

JUS'SI,  n.  A  delicate  fiber  produced  in  Manilla  from 
an  undescribed  plant,  of  which  dresses  are  made. 

Simmonds. 

JUS'TI-FY,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  prove  by  evidence ;  as, 
to  justify  one  a  traitor.  Shakes. 

2.  In  printing,  to  form  even  or  true  lines  of  type 
by  propei*  spacing.  Hansard's  Typ. 

JUS'TI-FY-ING,  n.  [add.]  In  printing,  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  an  even  or  true  line  of  type  by 
proper  spacing.  Hansard's  Typ. 

JUS-TlN'I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  institutes  or 
Jaws  of  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian.      Gibbon. 

JUTE.  ii.  A  substance  resembling  hemp,  being  the 
fiber  of  the  Corchorus  olitorins,  used  for  making 
gunny  cloth,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
coarse  carpets,  &c.  Simmonds. 

JU'VE-NILE,  n.  A  young  person  or  youth.  [Sport- 
ire.] 

JUX-TA-P(")$'IT,  v.  t.  To  place  in  close  connection 
or  contiguity.  Derliam. 


K. 


KXF'I-LAII,  n.  [Ar.]  A  caravan  or  company  of 
travelers  or  merchants.  Simmonds. 

KAIM,  n.    A  low  crest  or  hill ;  a  camp.     [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

KAK'O-DYLE,  n.    See  Cacodyle. 

KA-LEl-DO-SGOP'I€,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  a  kaleidoscope;  variegated  in  appearance. 

Ogilvie. 

KAL'SO-MINE.  The  original  and  more  correct  spell- 
ing is  Calcimine,  which  see. 

KA'R.Y-ITE,  n.  [Heb.  from  Icara,  written  in  the 
Scriptures.] 

A  sect  of  Jews  who  hold  to  tho  Hebrew  Script- 
ures alone  without  admitting  the  interpretations  of 
the  Talmud,  &c.  Enci/c.  Am. 

KATII-E-TQ.M'E-TER,  n.    See  Catiietom'f.ter. 

KAY'AK,  n.  A  light  boat  used  by  fishermen  in 
Greenland,  made  of  seal-skins  stretched  upon  a 
frame  and  coming  close  round  tho  body  of  the  oars- 
man. Kane. 


KAY'AK-ER,  n.     One  who  uses  the  kayak  in  fish- 
ing, &e. 
KEEL,  ii.     [add.]     In  nat.  hist.,  a  projecting  ridge 
along  the  middle  of  a  fiat  or  curving  surface. 

Henslow. 
KEEL'I-YINE.  )a.     A  pencil  of  black  or  red 

KEEL'Y- VINE-FEN,  J      lead.     [Scotch.] 

Wall.  Scott. 
KEEP'ER,  n.  [add.]     The   keeper  of  a  magnet,  is 
the  same  as  the  armature,  being  a  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  two  poles,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  magnetic  power  undiminished. 

Nichol. 
KEESH,  n.    Name  given   to  flakes  of  carburet   of 

iron  on  the  surface  of  pig-iron,  &c.  Craig. 

KEEV'ER,  n.    The  same  asKuEVE. 
KEN'SPECK-LE  (ken'spekl),  a.    Having  so  marked 
or  singular  an  appearance  as  easily  to  bo  recognized. 
[SsoicliA  Walt.  Scott. 

KffiNT'-BU'GLE,       )«■     A  bualo   curved  in   form 
KEY7?D'-BU'GLE,  f    and  having  six  finger  keys  or 
stops,  by  means  of  which  the  performer  can  play 
upon  every  key  in  the  musical  scale.  Moore. 

KENT'ISIl'RAG,  n.  A  rough  limestone  of  the  cre- 
taceous formation,  found  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Southeast  of  England.  Dana. 

KER'O-ShlNE,  n.     A  liquid  hydro-carbon,  or  oil  ex- 
tracted from  bituminous  coal,  used  for  illumination 
and  other  purposes. 
KET'TLE-HAT,  n.    A  cap  of  iron  worn  by  knights 

in  the  middle  ages.  Fairholt. 

KEC'PER  (koy'per),  n.     [Ger.]     In  geol.,  the  upper 
division  of  the  Triassic  formation;  new  red  sand- 
stone. Lyell. 
KKT  (ke),  ®.  t.    To  fasten  or  secure  firmly ;  to  fasten 
with  keys  or  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or  iron. 
_                                                        Francis. 
KKY'-BU'GLE.     See  Kent-Bugle. 
KKYJ?D  (keed),  pp.    or  a.    Fastened  by  keys   or 

wedges. 
KEY'-NOTE,  n.  In  music,  the  fundamental  note 
to  which  the  whole  of  a  series  of  accompanying 
notes  has  a  distinct  relation  and  bearing,  to  which 
all  the  modulations  of  the  movement  arc  referred, 
and  in  which,  if  the  movement  is  regular,  it  both 
begins  and  ends.  Moore's  Mm.  Cyc. 

Kl-A-BOO'€A-WOOD.  n.  An  ornamental  wood 
called  also  Amb'oyna-wood,  from  Singapore.  It 
seems  to  be  the  excrescence  or  burr  of  some  tree; 
is  in  color  from  an  orange  to  a  deep  brown,  and 
is  full  of  small  curls  or  knots. 

Appleton s  Mech.  Diet. 
KIB'BLE,  n.    A  large  bucket  for  raising  ore  out  of 

mines.  Tomlinson. 

KIB'BLINGS,  n.  pi.     Portions  of  small  fish  used  for 

bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.        Bartlett. 
KID'NEY-STIAP.E'D  (-shapfe),  a.*    [add.]     In  hot,, 
a  kidney-shaped  leaf  is  one  which  has  the  breadth 
greater  than  the  length,  and  a  wide  sinus  or  hollow 
at  the  base.  Craig. 

KTND-HEART'ED-NESS,  n.     Kindness  of  heart. 
KI N'DLE,  v.  i.  [add.]     To  grow  warm  or  animated  ; 
to  glow  ;  as,  his  fancy  kindles  at  the  prospect. 

Thomson. 
KTN'T)LER$,     \n.  pi.    Small  pieces  of  wood,  &c., 
'  "  INGS,  j      ' 


KiN'DLINt 


for  kindling  a  fire. 

Bartlett.    Mrs.  Stoice. 
KT-NE-MAT'I€,         )  a.    Pertaining  to  kinematics. 
KI-NE-MAT'IG-AL,  f     Kinematic'cur-vesmc.  those 
produced    by    machinery    as    distinguished  from 
mathematical  curves. 

KiJIiyS168'  I n-  «*   tQr-  K1"6'<"> t0  movc-] 

The  science  which  treats  of  motions,  without 
concerning  itself  (as  in  the  case  of  mechanics)  with 
the  causes"  thereof.  It  is  properly  an  introduction 
to  mechanics,  as  involving  tho  mathematical  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  be  applied  to  its  data  of  forces. 

Nichol. 

KING'WOOT),  n.  A  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also 
violet-wood,  beautifully  streaked  in  violet  tints, 
used  in  turning  and  small  cabinet-work. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

KIN'SHIP,  n.     Relationship.  Buhner. 

KISS,  v.  i.  To  salute  with  tho  lips;  as,  hiss  and 
make  friends.  Shakes. 

KITCII'EN,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  kitchen.    Ash. 

KITCH'EN-ER,  n.  A  name  often  given  to  a  kitchen 
or  cooking  range. 

KITH'  FLY'ING,  In.     A  term  applied  to  a  variety 

KIT'ING,  (     of  fictitious   modes   of  raising 

money  or  sustaining  one's  credit,  as  by  the  use  of 
paper  which  is  merely  nominal,  &c. 

Thackeray.    Bartlett. 

KIT'ING,  a.  A  term  describing  fictitious  or  fraud- 
ulent means  of  raising  money ;  as,  kiting  trans- 
actions. Banker's  Journal. 

KIT'TLE  (kit'tl),  a.  Easily  tickled;  not  easily 
managed;  troublesome;  as,  "kittle  cattle  to  shoe 
behind.  '     [Scotch.]  Walt.  SsoU. 


~t,  )n.     A  name  given  by  whale-fishers  to  the 
J,  j      fleshy  part  of  the  whale  after  the  blub- 


KLICK'ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  klicks.     Ogilvie. 
KNAG'GI-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  knagay.  Scott. 

KNIGHT'AGE,  11.    The  body  of  knightsT  Ogilvie. 

KNOB,  11.  [add.]  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain;  as 
the  Pilot  Knob.     [Am.]  Bartlett.   ' 

KNOCK'DOWN,  n.  A  blow  which  strikes  a  person 
to  the  ground. 

KNOCIs/STONE,  n.  A  block  of  stone  or  iron  used 
for  breaking  things  upon.  Mining  Journal. 

KNOT,  n.     [add.]     In  mech.,  the  point  where  cords, 
ropes,  &c,  meet  from  angular  directions  in  funicu- 
lar machines  ;  called  more  properly  Node. 
_  IK  Ii.  Johnson. 

KNOWE  (no),  n.     [Scottish  for  knoll.]     A  hillock. 

Wall.  Scott. 

KOIIL'-RA'BI,  n.  [Said  to  be  a  corruption  ufcaulo- 
rapa.]  A  singular  variety  of  cabbage  (Brassica 
caulo-rapa  of  Bauhin  ;  now  considered  by  De  Can- 
dolle  to  be  a  variety  of  Brassica  campesiris) 

Simmonds. 

KOO'DOO,  n.  The  striped  antelope  (Strepsiceros 
capensis)  of  South  Africa,  having  gracefully  spiral 
horns.  Livingston. 

KOORD,  n.    See  Kurd. 

KOORD'ISH,  a.     See  Kurdish. 

KRANG, 

KRENG, 
her  has  been  removed.  Simmonds. 

KRIS,  n.     A  Malay  dagger.     Same  as  Crease. 

KROO'MAN.  «.  Name  of  a  race  of  negroes  in  a  small 
section  of  Western  Africa,  who  serve  much  on  ship- 
board. Ogilvie. 

KURD,  n.  A  native,  of  the  Assyrian  mountains  be- 
tween Persia  and  Turkey.  Layard. 

KURDISH,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kurds. 

KY'AN-IZ^D  (ki'an-izd),  pp.  or  a.  Steeped  in  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  prevent  rotting;  as,  kyanized 
wood.  _  Francis. 

KY'AN-IZ-ING,  n.  The  process  of  steeping  in  cor- 
rosive sublimate  as  a  preservative  against  the  dry 
rot.  _  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

KY'LO.E'S  (kl'loze),  n. pi.  A  name  given  to  the  cat- 
tle of  the  Hebrides.  Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 


L. 

L.VBI-ATE,       la.    [subs.]     In  bot.  having  tho  limb 

LA'BI-A-TED,  (  of  a  tubular  corolla  or  calyx  divid- 
ed into  two  unequal  parts,  one  projecting  over  the 
other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth,  as  in  the  mints. ' 

A.  Gray. 

LA'BI-UM,  n.    [L.]     The  lower  lip  of  insects. 

Craig. 

LA'BOR-ING,  a.  [add.]  Laboring-force,  in  mech., 
the  power  applied  to  machinery,  &c,  in  distinction 
from  the  power  actually  transmitted  to  the  point  of 
effect,  the  difference  being  made  by  the  expenditure 
of  part  of  the  laboring  force  in  overcoming  friction, 
etc.,  before  it  becomes  a  working  force. 

Imp.  Add. 

LA'BOR-SOME,  a.  [add.]  Likely  or  inclined  to  roll 
and  pitch  ;  as,  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 

LAB'RA-DOR-TEA,  n.  A  plnnt  of  two  species  (Le- 
dum palustre.  and  L.  latifolia),  possessing  narcotic 
properties,  used  for  a  drink,  and  to  render  beer 
heady.  Johnston. 

LA'BRUM.     See  Labium. 

LAB-T-RlNTII'AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTII'O-DON,  n.  [Gr.  Aa/Sup^eos,  a  laby- 
rinth, and  65ous,  a  tooth.] 

A  genus  of  extinct  reptiles,  so  named  from  the 
labyrinthine  texture  of  its  tooth,  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Batrachians.  Ii.  Owen. 

LAB-Y-RINTII'O-DONT,  n.  A  reptile  of  the  genus 
Labyrinthodon.  Sillimati's  Journal. 

LACE'-BOOT,  n.  A  boot  wdiich  laces  up  at  the  side 
or  in  front. 

LA€II'RY-MAL,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  variety  of  parts 
connected  with  the  secretion  or  emission  of  tears; 
as,  the  lachrymal  duct,  lachrymal  gland,  lachry- 
mal passages!  &c.  Dunglison. 

LAG'TA-RENE,  m.     [L.  lac,  milk.] 

A  preparation  of  curds  from  milk,  used  by  calico- 
printers.  Simmonds. 

LAG'TI-FUGE,  n.  [L.  lac,  milk,  and/wo,  to  expel.] 
A  medicine  to  check  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Dunglison. 

LAG-TIF'IG,  a.    Breeding  or  producing  milk. 

Scott. 

LA-€TJ'NAL,   \a.     [add.]      Characterized  by   open 

LA-GU'NAR,  (  spaces  at  intervals;  as,  a  lacunar 
circulation,  wdicro  open  spaces  exist  in  the  circulat- 
ing system,  or  take  tho  place  of  vessels. 

Carpenter. 

LAD'DER,  n.  [add.]  Accommodation  ladder,  a 
wooden  staircase  at  the  gangway  on  a  ship's  side. 
Side  ladder,  stern-ladder,  a  rope  ladder  hanging 
from  either  the  side  or  stern  of  a  vessel.      Toitcn. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.— A,    E,    &a,   short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    "WHAT;     THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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LAN 


LA/DY-COUET,  n.    The  court  held  by  a  lady  of.the 

manor.  Ogilvie. 

LA'D  Y-FERN,  n.    The  familiar  name  of  a  variety  of 

fern   (Aspidium    thelypteris)   common    in    Great 

Britain.  Loudon. 

LA'DY'S-HAIR,   n.    A  familiar  name  for  a  species 

(Briza  media)  of  quaking  grass.  Loudon. 

LjEV'1-GATE.     The  same  as  Levigate. 
LiEV'O-GY'RATE,  a.    See  Levo-gyhate. 
LA'GAN.    A   spelling  sometimes  given   to  Ligan, 

which  see. 
LA/GER-BEER,  n.     A  mild  German  beer,  called  la- 
ger from  its  being  laid  up  or  stored  some  months 
before  using  it. 
LA'GEE-WINE,  n.     Old  bottled   wine   which   has 

been  kept  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

LAID'-PA/PEE,  11.  A  term  applied  to  writing  paper 
having  a  ribbed  surface,  as  if  inlaid  with  lines. 
These" were  originally  produced  by  the  wires  of  the 
frames  used  in  making  hand-paper,  the  first  kind  in 
use  ;  and  are  now  imitated  in  some  machine  paper. 
Paper  of  this  kind  is  called  cream  laid,  Hue  laid,  &c, 
according  to  the  color  given  it.  Simmonds. 

LAK'ER,  n.    One  who  admires  or  frequents  lakes. 

he  Quince)/. 
LA/MA,  n.     Lit.,  superior;  the  name  of  aBoodhisb 
priest  in  Thibet,   Mongolia,  &c.     The  Grand  La- 
ma,  or  Delai-Lama,  "is   the   Boorlhish   pontiff  of, 
Thibet,  and  is  supreme  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  affairs.    He  is  considered  by  bis  followers 
as  a  divine  being  dwelling  in  the  ilesb,  and   wor- 
shiped accordingly.  Hue.    Ileyse. 
LA/MA-ISM,  n.    The  religion  of  the  Boodhish  in- 
habitants of  Thibet,  Mongolia,  &c,  who  worship 
the  Grand  Lama.  Seyse. 
LA'MA-IST,  In.    A  worshiper  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
LA'MA-ITE,  f  Ileyse. 
LA'MA-SER-Y,  n.     A  convent  of  Lamas  or  Boodh- 

ist  priests  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  &e.  Hue. 

LAM'BOYS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.  lambeau.]  Inane,  armor, 
the  name  of  folded  drapery  hanging  in  front  over 
the  thighs,  often  imitated  in  steel-work. 

Fairholt. 
LXM'BRE-QUIN  (lam'ber-kin),   n.     A  name  for  a 
kind  of  pendent  scarf  or  covering  attached  to  the 
helmet,  to  protect  it  from  wet  or  heat;  called  also 
coinlise  or  qninUse.  Fairholt. 

LAMB'SB'-WOOL,  a.    Made  of  lambs'  wool,  as  stock- 
ings. 
LAM-EL-LI-BEANGHT-ATE,  n.      [L.    lamella,  a 
thin  plate,  and  branchiae,  gills.] 

In  zool.,  a  mollusk  of  the  tribe  including  the 
oyster  and  clam,  characterized  by  having  lamellar 
gills.  Carpenter. 

LAM-EL-LI-BEANGII'I-ATE,  a.  Noting  a  mol- 
lusk of  the  tribe  including  the  oyster,  &c,  having 
lamellar  aills.  Carpenter. 

LAM'ENT-A-BLE-NES8,    n.      The  state  of  being 

lamentable. 
LAM'EL-LOSE,    a.     Composed  of,    or  having  the 

form  of  plates.  Ogilvie. 

LAM-I-NA-BIL'I-TY,  n.     The  capability  of  being 

formed  or  extended  into  thin  plates. 
LAM-1-NA'EI-AN,  a.  [L.]  Pertaining  to  sea- 
weeds of  the  genus  Laminar ia ;  belonging  in 
depth  to  that  zone  of  the  sea  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  these  weeds,  being  from  two  to  ten  fath- 
oms in  depth.  F.  Forbes. 
LAM'I-NA-EY,  a.    Composed  of  plates  or  layers. 

Imp.  Add. 
LAM'1-NA.-TING,  a.    Forming  or  separating  into 

scales,  or  thin  layers. 
L AMP'- WICK,  n.    Threads  of  cotton,  &c,  for  burn- 
ing in  a  lamp. 
LAN'-GAS-TEE-GUN,    n.    A  cannon   with   a  very 
long  range,  named  after  its  inventor ;  its  bore  is 
slightly  oval  and  the  ball  is  conoidal  in  shape. 

Simmonds. 
LANCE'-CSB'PO-EAL.     See  Lance-pesaije. 
LANCE'-UEAD,  n.    The  head  of  a  lance. 
LANCE'-BEST,  ii.    A  projection  like  a  bracket  on 
the  right  side   of  a  breast-plate  in  armor,  to  aid  in 
bearing  a  lance.  Fairholt. 

LANCE'-WOOD,  n.  A  light,  tough-,  elastic  wood 
{Guatteria' '  virgatn)  found"  in  the  West-Indies,  and 
used  for  the  shafts  of  gigs,  archery  bows,  &c. 

Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 
LAN-CIF'EE-OUS,  a.  Bearing  a  lance.  Craig. 
LiND'-CXll'EIAGE,  n.    Transportation  by  land. 

Addison. 
LiND'-CIIAIN".     See  Guntep.'s-ciiaix. 
LAND'-GRAB,  n.    A  name  given  familiarly  to  any 
Oral)  which  lives  much  on  the  land,  and  resorts  to 
the  sea  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 
LAND'EE,  n.     In  mining,  a  person  who  waits  at 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  receive  the  bucket  of 
ore.  Simmonds. 

LAND'GEA-VINE,  n.    The  wife  of  a  landgrave. 


LAT 


LAND'-ICE,  n.  A  field  of  ice  adhering  to  the  coast, 
or  between  two  headlands.  Kane. 

LANDTNG,  a.  [add.]  Connected  with  the  un- 
loading of  a  vessel ;  as,  landing  charges. 

LANDTNG-WAIT'EB,  n.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  oversees  the  landing  of  goods,  &c,  from  vessels. 

Simmonds. 

LAND'LOUP-ING  [land'loop-ing),  a.  Wandering 
about;  vagrant. 

LAND'-PT'EATE,  n.  One  who  robs  on  shore,  and 
not  on  the  seas  alone. 

LXND'-EAIL,  n.  A  bird  (Iiallus  ereoc)  also  called 
corn-crake,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  long ;  it  has  its  name  crake  (creak)  from 
its  creaking  note.  Booth. 

LAND'-EULL,  n.  A  heavy  roller  used  to  crush 
down  clods,  &c.  Simmonds. 

LAND'S€AP-IST,  n.  One  who  occupies  himself  in 
painting  landscapes  or  is  interested  therein.. 

LAND'S'-END,  n.  The  extreme  south-west  point  of 
England. 

LAND'-WAE-RANT.  n.  A  title  from  the  land-office 
to  a  lot  of  public  land. 

LANE,  11.     [add.]     A  navigable  opening  in  ice. 

Kane. 

LANE,  a.  Alone.   His  lane,  himself  alone.    [Scotch.] 

Jamieson. 

LANG'GUAGE-LESS,  a.  Without  speech;  as,  "he 
has  grown  languageless"  Shakes. 

LA-NI-AE'I-FOEM,  a.  [L.  lanio,  to  tear,  and 
forma,  shape.] 

Noting  teeth  of  the  canine  form  in  quadrupeds. 

R.  Owen. 

LA/NI-ERS,  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  two  narrow 
straps  of  leather  on  a  shield  for  holding  it  on  the 
arm  ;  arm-straps.  Fairholt. 

LAN'TEEN-PIN'ION  (pin'yun),  |  «.*      In  mech.,  a 

LAN'TEEN-WIIEEL,  f     kind  of  pinion 

or  wheel  having  bars  or  spindles,  instead  of  teeth, 
inserted  in  two  parallel  boards  or  plates ;  so  called 
as  resembling  a  lantern  in  shape.  Brands. 

LAP-I-DA'EI-AN,  a.  Inscribed  on  stone  ;  as  a  lap- 
idarian  record.  Clarke. 

LAP'-JOINT'ED,  a.  Describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  plates  of  iron  over-lap  each  other,  as  in 
boilers,  ship-building,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

LAP'PING,  n.  A  kind  of  machine-blanket  or  wrap- 
ping material  used  by  calico-printers.  Simmonds. 

LAPSING,  n.  The  act  of  sliding  or  falling  off;  also, 
of  falling  away  from  a  person  through  some  failure 
or  neglect;  as,  the  lapsing  of  a  legacy.       Clarke. 

T  '\  RTF  \1TP      I 

lKp'CF-nist  \"'   0ne  who  commits  lavceny- 

LAE'CE-NOUS,  a.     Having  the  character  of  larceny. 

LAEGE'-A'CE^D  (-a'kerci),  a.  Possessing  much 
land.  Pope. 

LABK'-BUNT'ING,  n.  A  name  for  the  snow-bunt- 
ing, a  bird  of  the  group  Pleetrophanes  (P.  nivalis), 
having  the  nail  of  the  thumb  elongated  like  that 
of  the  lark,  otherwise  like  the  buntings.  It  is  a 
northern  bird,,  and  becomes  nearly  all  white  in 
winter.  Ogilvie. 

LAE-VIP'A-BOUS,  a.  Producing  young  in  the  form 
of  larves,  as  some  insects  do.  Imp.  Add. 

LAE-YN-GIS'MUS,  »,  A  spasmodic  state  of  the 
glottis,  giving  rise  to  contraction  or  closure  of  the 
opening.  Dunglison. 

LAS'SAE,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  menials  em- 
ployed about  arsenals  and  cannon  in  India. 

Simmonds. 

LASH'EE,  n.     [add.]     A  wear  in  a  river.      [Eng.] 

Ilalliwell. 

LAS'SO,  v.  t.    To  capture  with  a  lasso. 

LAST,  v.  t.    To  shape  with  a  last. 

LAST' AGE,  n.     [add.]     Eoom  for  stowing  goods,  &c. 

Imp.  Add. 

LAT-A-KI'A  (-ke'a),  n.  [Turk.]  The  name  of  a  fine 
quality  of  Turkish  smoking  tobacco,  so  called  from 
the  place  where  produced,  the  ancient  Laodicea. 

Johnston. 

LA/TENT,  a.  [add.]  In  lot.,  a  term  applied  to  buds 
that  have  passed  the  season  of  expansion  without 
development.  Ilenslow. 

LAT'EE-TTE,  n.  An  argillaceous  sandstone  in  India 
of  a  red  color  and  much  seamed.  Dana. 

LA/TEX,  n.  [L]  The  proper  juice  of  plants.   Ilenslow. 

LlTH'ER,  i>.  t.    [add.]    To  beat  severely.    [Vulgar.] 

LAT1ITNG,  n.  A  covering  of  laths  on  a  wall ;  the 
act  or  process  of  covering  with  laths.         Ogilvie. 

LATH'-UEND'ING,  n.   The  business  of  lath-making. 

LATII'-WORK,  n.  Thin  battened  work;  as,  at  the 
sides  of  a  room  to  receive  plaster. 

LAT-I-CIF'EE-OUS,  a.  Cross  barred,  with  the 
spaces  open  and  approaching  to  rectangular ;  lattice- 
like.     _  Dana. 

LA-TI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.  [L.]  In  hot.,  having  broad 
leaves.  Wright. 


LEA 

LAT'TICE-PLANT,  ii.  A  recently  discovered  aqua- 
tic plant  of  Madagascar  (Ouvirandra  fenestra  lis), 
whose  leaves  have  interstices  between  their  ribs 
and  cross-beams,  so  as  to  resemble  lattice-work. 

Kills. 

LAUGH,  v.  i.  [add.]  The  term  is  often  applied  to  a 
merry  expression  of  countenance  when  there  is  no 
audible  sound  of  the  voice  ;  as,  a  laughing  lip. 

Wait.  Scott. 

LAT-IN-T-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  turning  into 
Latin. 

LAUGH/TEE,  n.  [add.]  The  term  is  often  applied 
to  a  merry  expression  of  the  eyes  or  countenance, 
when  there  is  no  audible  sound  of  the  voice. 

Archly  the  maiden  did  smile,  and  with  eyes 

Overrunning  with  laughter.  Lonrrftlhw. 

LAU-BEN'TIAN,  a.  [From  the  name  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.]  In  geol.,  a  term  applied  by  some 
geologists  to  the  portion  of  the  azoic  rocks  of  Can- 
ada anterior  to  the  Iluronian.  Dana. 

LA'VA  MILL'STONES,  n.  pi.  Hard  and  coarse  ba- 
saltic millstones  used  in  England,  and  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Simmonds. 

LA'VA-WABE,  n.  Name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheap 
pottery  made  of  iron  slag  cast  intp  tiles,  urns, 
table-tops,  &c. 

LA'VIC,         \a.    Like  or  composed  of  lava. 

LA-VAT'I€,  \  Maunder. 

LAV'A-TO-BY,  a.  Washing  or  cleansing  by  washing. 

Imp.  Add. 

LAV'EN-DEE,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  lavender; 
as,  lavender  water ;  having  the  color  of  lavender 
flowers,  being  nearly  a  grayish-blue. 

LAW,  n.  [add.]  Bode's  law,  is  an  expression  of  a 
curious  relation  among  the  distances  of  the  several 
planets  of  our  solar  system  from  the  sun,  and  of  the 
satellites  from  their  primaries.  It  is  wholly  empir- 
ical, i.  e.  no  physical  origin  or  cause  for  it  is 
known  ;  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  exceptions  or  irregularities,  it  points  to 
some  conditioned  arrangement  in  our  planet. 

Kepler's  laws,  are  three  important  laws  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  order  of  the  planetary  motions,  dis- 
covered by  John  Kepler.     They  are  these: — 

1.  The  orbit  of  every  planetary  body  is  an  ellipse, 
in  one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is  situated. 

2.  The  radius  vector  of  each  planet,  sweeps  in 
equal  times  over  equal  areas. 

3.  The  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  two 
planets,  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the.  sun,  or  torn  the  foci  of  the  ellipse 
in  which  they  move. 

Harriott's  law,  is  an  expression  of  the  fact,  that 
in  an  elastic  fluid  subjected  to  compression,  and 
kept  at  constant  temperature,  the  product  of  the 
pressure  and  volume- is  a  constant  quantity,  or  the 
volume  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure. 
This  law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of 
elastic  fluids.  Kic/iol. 

LAW'-BINDTNG,  \n.     The  name  of  a  plain  style  of 

LAW'-CALE,  j"     leather  binding,  used   almost 

exclusively  for  law-books. 

LAWE,  v.  t.  To  cut  off  the  claws  and  balls  of  a  dog's 
forefeet.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

LAW'-LAT'IN,  it.  The  corrupt  Latin  used  in  legal 
documents.  &c.  Blackstone. 

LAWN'-KOETO,  ».  Eobed  in  lawn  ;  as,  the  lawn- 
robed  prelate.  Blair. 

LA  WN'-SLEEVE,  n.  A  sleeve  of  lawn  ;  part  of  the 
dress  of  a  bishop.  Ogilvie. 

LAY,  n.  [add.]  This  name  is  given  colloquially  to 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  labor,  &c,  undertaken 
on  shares;  as,  when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling- 
voyage  he  agrees  for  a  certain  lay,  i.  e.  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  voyage.     [Am.]  Barilett. 

LAY  (la),  n.  In  weaving,  a  swinging  frame  in  a 
loom,  called  also  the  batten  or  lathe,  by  the  move- 
ments of  which  the  weft-threads  are  laid  parallel 
to  each  other,  against  the  cloth  previously  woven. 

Tomlinson. 

LAY'-BAYS,  n.  pi.     In  commerce,  a  term  denoting 
the  number  of  days  that  a  vessel  may  remain  in  port 
without  charging  her  charterers  with  demurrage. 
S.  Wells  Williams. 

LAY'-BACE,  ii.  That  part  of  a  lay  on  which  the 
shuttle  traverses  in  weaving,  called  also  shuttle- 
race. 

LEACH.     See  Leech. 
|  LEAD,  n.    A  navigable  opening  in  ice.  Kane. 

LEAD,  n.    In  mining,  the  same  as  Lode. 

LEAD'ER,  11.  In  mining,  a  branch  or  small  vein 
connecting  with  the  main  lode.  Mining  Journal. 

LE.VDS'MAN  (lcMz'marO,  n.  In  naval  affairs,  the 
man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Totten. 

LEAKT-NESS,  ».  The  state  of  oozing  out  or  leaking. 

LiOAST'WAYSi,  [adv.     At  least, 

LKAST'WISE,    f  Wright     Dickens. 

LEAVES  (leevz),  «,  pi.    In  wheel-work,  a  name  often 
given  to  the  teeth  of  a  pinion,  especially  when  small. 
Beit's' Tech.  Diet. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL ;  VI"CIOUS.— G  as  K;  G  as  J;  S  as  Z;  CII  as  Sn;  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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LEV 


LIG 


LIS 


LSB'AN.  n.  A  fermented  liquor  or  milk-beer  resem- 
■bling  the  koomis  of  the  Oahuueks.       Simmonds. 

LEeT'lJEE-EOOU,  re.     A  room  for  lectures,  &c. 

LEE,  a.  Lying  on  the  Ice-side  of  a  ship ;  as,  a  lee- 
sliore.  Totten. 

LEER.  re.  An  annealing  furnace  in  a  glass-manufac- 
tory Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

LEER'ING,  n.     The  act  of  easting  a  look  nskance. 
Beaumont  <&  Fletcher. 

LEFT,  re.  The  opposite  side  to  the  right ;  as,  on  the 
left. 

LEFT'  HAND.  a.     Pertaining  to  the  left  hand. 

LEFT-OFF,  a.  Noting  what  is  laid  aside;  u.s,left-off 
clothing. 

LEG'A-CY-IIUNT'ING,  n.  The  seeking  after  lega- 
cies. Ogilvie. 

LE'GAL,  a.  [add.]  Legal-tender,  that  which  the 
law  authorizes  to  be  tendered  in  payment  of  debts. 
This  differs  in  different  countries.        Simmonds. 

LE'GAL-ISM.  re.  Strictness  in  adhering  to  law,  or 
trusting  to  conformity  to  law;  as,  the  spirit  of  le- 
galism. Imp.  Add. 

LE-GAL-l-Z.VTION,  re     The  act  of  rendering  le.-ral. 

LE-GA'TION.  re.  [add,]  The  dwelling-house  of  en- 
voys at  foreign  courts;  also,  in  the  Roman  States,  a 
province  called  likewise  a  delegation. 

LEG-ER-DE-MA.INTST,  re.  One  who  uses  sleight  of 
hand. 

LEGTIORN,  n.    The  name  of  a  city  in   Tuscany; 
hence,  the  name  given  to  a  quality  of  straw-goods 
made  there  originally,  but  now  made  elsewhere. 
En  eye.  Am. 

L2GTS-LA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  legislative  man- 
ner. 

LEG-IS-LA-TO'RI-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leg- 
islature. Ed.  Rev. 

LE-GITT-MlZE,  v.  t.    See  Legitimate. 

LE-GU'MI-NOUS.  a  [add.]  In  hot.,  bearing  le- 
gumes as  seed-vessels;  related  to  plants  bearing 
legumes,  as  peas.  Craig. 

LEM'ON.  a.  Of  or  resembling  the  lemon;  as,  a  lem- 
on color. 

LSNGTIFWAYS.     See  Lengthwise. 

LE'NI-EISCE,  11.    The  quality  of  mildness;  lenity. 

Clarke. 

LEN-Tl€'IT-LAR,  a.  [add.]  In  anal,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  parts  resembling  in  size  a  lentil  seed. 

Dunglison. 

LE-ONTO-DON,  n.  [Gr.  A«oi>,  a  lion,  and  oSoiis, 
a  tooth.] 

The  scientific  name  of  the  plant  commonly  called 
dandelion  :  it  is  also  called  lion's  tooth.     Loudon. 

LEP-I-DO'SIS.  n.     [Gr.  Aeir«,  a  scale.] 

A  disease  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  scales. 

Dunglison. 

LEP-I-D5S'TE-US,  n.  [Gr.  Aem?,  scale,  and  ocrrii- 
vo,-,  bony.] 

A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes  with  hard  enameled 
scales  and  conical  or  sauroid  teeth ;  the  Gar. 

JR.  Owen. 

LEFT-DOTE,  a.     [Gr.  Xeirw,  a  scale.] 

In  hot.,  having  a  coat  of  scurfy  scales;  leprous. 

A.  Gray. 

LESE-MAJ'ES-TY  (laze-),  n.     See  Leze  Majesty. 

LES'TRIS,  ;i.*     [Gr.  Are^-i-pi;,  piratical.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  variety 
of  gull  characterized  by  large  membranous  nos- 
trils which  open  nearer  to  the  point  and  edge  of  the 
beak  than  those  of  the  common  gull.  It  pursues 
the  smaller  gulls  with  great  ferocity  to  rob  Ihem  of 
their  food,  hence  the  name  Cuvler. 

LETil'AR-GlZE,  v.  I.    To  make  lethargic. 

Soutliei/. 

LST'TER-BOX,  ii.     A  post-office  box  for  receiving 
letters. 
2.   A  box  in  a  street  door  for  depositing  letters. 
/Simmonds. 
The   following   compounds  explain    themselves, 
Lktter-Carrier,  Letter-Office,  Letter-Paper. 

LSTCH.  11.     Strong  desire,  passion.     Be  Quince;/. 

LEfj'Cl-TOII),  re.  ""  In  crystals,  the  trapezohedron, 
being  the  form  of  the  mineral  leucite.  Dana. 

LEfj-€A-DEN'DRON,  re.  [Gr.  Aeuxos,  white,  and 
&£vSpoi>,  tree.] 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  a  handsome  foliage.     Loudon. 

LETj-GO'MA,  it.  [Gr.  Aeu/cwum.]  A  white  opacity 
in  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Dunglison. 

LEU-GOP-A-TIIY",  re.  [Gr.  Aewos,  white,  and  -no.- 
0u;.  state.] 

The  state  of  an  albino,  or  a  white  child  of  black 
parents  Craig. 

LE-VANT',  V,  i.    To  run  away  disgracefully. 

LE-VEE',  re.    [add.]     Reception   of  company  at  the 
house  of  a  public  man:  as,  the  President's  levee. 
Eneye,.  Am. 

LEVEE,  v.  I.  To  keep  within  a  channel  by  raising 
embankments;  as,  to  levee  a  river. 


LEVEE-ING,  11.    The  act  or  process  of  making  a 

levee.  A.  Brown. 

LEVEL,  n.     [add.]     In   mining,   a  horizontal   gal- 
lery, usually  below  the  adit.  Tomllnson. 
LEVEL-ISM,  11.    The   disposition   or    endeavor   to 
]evel  all  distinctions  of  rank  in  society.     J.  Norton. 

LEVEL-LY,  adv.    In  an  even  or  level  manner. 

LEVEN,  11.  An  open  space,  as  between  woods. 
^Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 

LE'VER-WATCII,  n.  A  watch  having  a  lever  bal- 
ance. Simmonds. 

LEVI-OA-BLE,  a.  That  may  bo  rubbed  or  ground 
into  fine  powder.  Craig. 

LEV-1-RA'TION,  n.  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
act  of  a  man  in  marrying  the  widow  of  a  brother 
who  left  no  children.  Ogilvie. 

LEVIT'I-GAL,  a.  [add.]  Leritical  degrees,  de- 
grees of  relationship  named  in  Leviticus,  within 
which  marriage  is  forbidden.  Bush. 

LK'VO-GVRATE.  a.  [L.  laevum,  the  left,  and 
gyratus,  turning  round.  | 

Turning  to  the   left,   as  in   levo-gyrate  circular 
polarization.  Dana. 

LEWIS  (Wis),  n.*  An  iron  clamp  dove-tailed  into 
a  large  stone  to  lift  it  by.  Tomlinson. 

LEX-I  PIIAR'MIS.    See  Alexipiiarmio. 

LX-ARD'  (le-ar'),  re.  [Fr.]  A  French  piece  of  money 
made  of  copper,  four  of  which  equal  a  sous. 

Bescherel/e. 

LI'AS,  re.  [add.]  In  geol.,  strata  of  the  middle  sec- 
ondary age  lying  beneath  the  oolite;  a  species  of 
limestone  occurring  in  horizontal  strata,  belonging 
to  the  lias  formation.  Dana. 

LT-XS'SIC,  a.  Of  the  age  of  the  lias  ;  pertaining  to 
the  lias  formation. 

LI-BRET'TO,  re.  [It]  Lit.,  a  little  book;  hence,  a 
name  for  a  small  book  containing  the  words  of  an 
opera  or  extended  piece  of  music.  Ileyse. 

LieH'ENtfD  (li'kend  or  lik'end),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  covered  with  lichens. 

Ll-tTIENOL'O-GY,    re.     [Gr.    Aelx>i",   lichen,    and 
A0705.  discourse.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

LICH'-GATE,  n.  Lit.,  dead-gate;  a  church-yard 
gate,  often  with  a  porch  under  which  a  bier  may 
stand.  Ilalliwell. 

LICTI'I,  re.  A  fruit  native  to  China  (Dlmoearpus 
liclii)  resembling  a  large  strawberry  in  color  and 
form.    The  dried  fruit  is  exported. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

LIOII'-WAKE,  re.  The  watching  with  a  corpse  be- 
fore its  burial ;  spelt  also  Lyk-Waik. 

Chaucer.    Jamieson. 

LICH'-WAY,  re.  The  path  by  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave. 

LIC-I-TA/TION,    re.     [L.    liceo,  to  fix  a  price  for 
sale.] 
The  act  of  offering  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Ogilvie. 

LICK'-PEN'NY",  re.  A  miserly  greedy  person. 
[Scotch.] 

LiFE'-BELT,  re..  A  strap  or  belt,  cither  inflated 
with  air  or  furnished  with  cork,  to  sustain  a  person 
in  the  water.  Simmonds. 

LIFE'-DROP,  n.    A  vital  particle.  Byron. 

LIFE'-LIKE,  a.  Resembling  life;  as,  a  life-like 
bust. 

LIFE'-LTNES,  re.  pi.  In  ships,  lines  along  any  part 
_of  a  vessel  for  the  security  of  sailors.  Toiten. 

LIFE'-TA'BLES  (ta'blz),  re.  pi.  Tables  recording 
the  probability  of  life  at  different  ages. 

IlomarCs  Comm.  Diet. 

LIFT,  i).  i.  To  rise.  i.  e.,  lift  itself;  as,  the  fog  lifts; 
to  seem  to  rise;  as,  the  land  lifts  to  a  ship  approach- 
ing it.  ilarryatt. 

LIFT,  re.     An  apparatus  for  lifting  or  hoisting. 

Simmonds. 

LIFT'ER,  re.  [add.]     Any  contrivance  for  raising. 

LIFT'ING-BRIDGE,  re.  A  draw-bridge  which  rises 
to  give  passage  to  vessels,  as  at  a  dock  entrance, 
canal,  oce.  Simmonds. 

LIFT'- WALL,  re.  The  cross  wall  in  a  lock  chamber 
of  a  canal".  Francis. 

LIGHT,  R,  [add.]  An  illustrious  person;  as,  the 
lights  of  antiquity.  Ogilvie. 

LIGHT-BALLS.  )i.  pi.  In  mi/it.  affairs,  balls  of 
combustible  materials  used  to  afford  light  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  Camphell's  Mil.  Diet. 

L7GIIT'-Bo  AT,  1  n.    A  vessel  having  a  large  tight  and 

LlGUT'-SIIIP,  f  anchored  oil  shore,  to  guide  sea- 
men. Simmonds. 

LlGHT'-DUES  (-doze),  re.  pi.  Tolls  levied  on  ships 
navigating  certain  waters,  for  the  maintenance  of 
light-houses  Simmonds. 

LTGIIT'-IlXXD'ED.  a.  Not  having  a  full  comple- 
ment of  men ;  as.  a  vessel  is  light-handed. 

Ogilvie. 

LTQIIT-I'RON  (-i'urn),  re.    An  iron  candlestick. 


The  following  explain  themselves,  Light-Bopied, 
Light-Colored,  Ligiit-Co.mplexioned,  Light- 
Haired,  Light-less,  Light- Winged. 

LIGN-AL'OES  (lig-nal'oze  or  lln-Sl'oze),  re.  The 
aloes-wood  or  agallochum,  a  sweet  scented  tree 
_allied_to  sandal  weed.  Kitto. 

LIG'NOSE,  a.    The  same  as  Ligneous. 

LIKE' -WAKE,    ire.     See   Licii-Wake,  in  this  Ap- 

LYKE'-WAKE.  \     pendix. 

LI'LA€,_o.     Like  lilac  in  color.  &c. 

LIL'A-OINE,  re.    The  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac. 
.,  _  Cra  ig. 

LILLE'-LACE  ..      .  }n.     \  transparent,   fine, 

LISLE'-LACE  (|eel  lace>'  \  white,  thread  lace,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  town  in  France  where  it 
is  made._  Simmonds. 

LIL-LI-BUL'LE-RO.  «.  The  name  of  a  popular  song 
in  England  during  and  after  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Maca/ulay. 

LIL'Y,  re-,  [add.]  Lily  enerinite,  a  fossil  zoophyte 
(Encrinites  moniliformis),  of  the  crinoidean  fam- 
ily; whose  arms  when  folded  have  some  resem- 
blance  to  a  lily-head.  Dana. 

LIME'-LIGIIT.     See  Drummond-Ligiit. 

LIM'IT-A-RY,  a.  [add.]  Limited  in  power  or  au- 
thority; as,  "  a  limitary  king."  Pitt. 

LIM'IT-ING,  ppr,  or  a.    Acting  or  serving  as  limits. 

LIMP,  a.    Lacking  stiffness  ;  flexible;  limpsy. 

Ilalliwell. 

LIN'DEN.  a.    Pertaining  to  the  linden-tree. 

LINE,  re.  [add.]  Line  of  packets,  a  succession  of 
_vessels  trading  regularly  between  ports.     Clarke. 

LINE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  line  he.es.  is  to  track  wild  bees 
to  their  hives  in  the  woods.     [yl)«.]  Bartlett. 

LJNE'-MAN,  re.  One  who  carries  a  line  in  survey- 
ing, &c. 

LIN'E-0  LATE,  a.  In  hot.,  marked  longitudinally 
with  fine  lines.  A.  Gray. 

LIN°'Gl'AL  (ling'gwal),  n.  A  letter  pronounced  with 
the  tongue. 

LI-NIG'ER-OUS.  a.    [L.  linum,  flax,  and  gero,  to 
bear.] 
Bearing  flax  ;  producing  linen.  Ogilvie. 

LINTNG.  ppr.     [add.]     Marking  lines. 

LIN'ING,_re.     The  act  or  process  of  marking  lines. 

LINK'-MO'TION,  re.  In  locomotive  engines,  an  ap- 
paratus for  reversing  the  engine,  used  instead  of  the 
reversing  fork  or  gear.  Bell's  lech.  Diet. 

LINKS,  re.  pi.  The  windings  of  a  river,  and  the 
ground  lying  along  them.    [Scotch.]     Walt.  Scott. 

LINK'-WORK,  re.  In  meeh.,  a  mode  of  transmitting 
motion  by  links,  in  place  of  wheels,  bands,  &c"; 
called  also  chain-work. 

LIN'SEY'-WOOL'SEY,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  woolen ; 
of  mixed  an'd'unsuitable  part ;  mean;  vile. 

Wright.    Butler. 

LT'ON,  re.  Lion's  share,  a  phrase  derived  from  Esop's 
fable  of  the  lion,  fox,  &o.,  hunting  in  company;  and 
applied  to  cases  where  most  of  what  is  gained  by 
parties  acting  together,  is  taken  by  the  strongest, 

LI'ON-DOG,  re.  A  variety  of  dog  with  a  flowing 
mane. 

LI'ON-l$M,  re.  An  attracting  of  attention,  or  pursuit 
of  curious  things. 

LI'ON-SIIIP,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  a  lion. 

LI'ON'S-TOOTIT,  re.     See  Leontodon. 

LI'ON-TOOTII.'5'D  (-tootht),  «.  Having  teeth  like 
those  of  a  lion.  Smith. 

LIPP,  re.  A  name  given  to  a  delicate  fish  (Lccbrus  of 
Linn.),  several  species  of  which  are  found  about  the 
Crimea.  Simmonds. 

LI'Qil ATE,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  separate  a  more  fusible 
from  a  less  fusible  material,  by  regulating  the  tem- 
perature so  that  the  former  may  be  run  on"  from  the 
latter.  Woodward. 

LT'QiJA-TED,  PP-  or  «•  Having  undergone  liquation. 

LIQ  UE-FA'CIENTS  (lik'we-fa'shents),  re.  pi.  In 
med...  agents  which  seem  to  have  the  power  of  liqui- 
fying solid  depositions,  as  mercury,  iodine,  <fec. 

Dunallson. 

LI-QUEUR'-STAND,  re.  A  frame  or  stand  'for  hold- 
ing bottles  of  liqueur.  Art  Journal. 

LIQ'uTD-lZE  (lik'wid-izc),  v.  t.    To  render  liquid. 

LIQ'UID  (lik'wid),  a.  [add.]  Liquid  manure,  is  a 
fertilizer,  as  guano,  &c.,  applied  to  land  in  a  liquid 
form;  also  urine  in  distinction  from  dung;  as,  "to 
save  liquid  manure."      Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

LIR-I-O  DEN'DEON,  re.  [Gr.  Xeipioc,  a  lily;  and 
iivSpov,  a  tree.] 

A  genus  o(  trees  {3f a  ffnolicea),  of  which  the  tulip- 
tree  is  one,  having  large  lobed  leaves  and  a  tulip- 
like flower.  Loudon. 

LISLE'-GLOVES  (leel'gliivz),  re,  pi.  Fine  thread 
gloves  for  summer  wear.  Simmonds. 

LIS'SOME,  a.  Same  as  lithe  or  lithesome;  flexible; 
supplo.  C.  Kingsley. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—l,    S,    &c,  short.— cAllE,    FAR,    LAST,     FALL,     WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MO  YE, 
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LOO 


LOR 


LUN 


LIS'SOME-NESS,  re.  State  of  being  lithesome  ;  flex- 
ibility ;  suppleness.  C.  Kingsley. 

LITCli'I.     Sec  Liom. 

LTT'EE-AL,  a.  | add.]    Noting  alphabetic  characters- 

LIT'ER-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  adhere  to  the  letter  of  a 
thing;  opposed  to  spiritualize. 

LTT'Elt-ATE.  re.  One  not  having  taken  a  university 
degree.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

LITIlQPH'A-GI,  re,  pi.  [Gr.  At'flos,  stone,  and  cba- 
yav  to  eat.] 

A  name  applied  to  all  moll  asks,  radiata,  &e., 
■which  penetrate  stone,  coral,  &c,  forming  a  cavity 
for  themselves.  Lyell. 

LITHOGRAPH'IO.  a.  [add.]  Lithograpldc-sione, 
a  limestone  of  fine  gram  and  yellowish  color. — 
Lithographic-paper,  gelatinized  01  sized  paper, 
tinted  with  gamboge  and  rolled  very  smooth, 

Simmonds. 

LTTH'OTINT.  re.  A  picture  produced  in  colors 
from  a  lithographic  stone.  Simmonds. 

LTTT-GA-BLE.  a.    That  can  be  litigated. 

LIT'MUS-I'A'PEE,  n.  Unsized  paper  colored 
with  litmus,  and  used  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity 
in  chemical  experiments  Gregory. 

LI' THE,  (le'tr),  n.  [Fr.J  The  unit  of  measures  of 
capacity  in  the  French  metrical  system,  holding 
about  l|  pint  Bescherelle. 

LI-TUE'GieS,  n.  pi.  The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
liturgies 

LIT'lTR-GIST,  n.  One  skilled  in  or  attached  to 
liturgies. 

LIT'TO-EAL,  a.  In  zoological  and  vegetable  geo- 
graphy, pertaining  to  the  interval  or  zone  on  a 
sea-coast,  between  high  aud  low  water  mark. 

E.  Forbes. 

LITII'OTY/PE,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stereotype 
plate.    See  Litiiotyfing. 

LITII'0-TVPE,  v.  t.  To  prepare  for  printing  by 
plates  made  as  described  under  Litiiotymng. 

LITH'O-TYP'ING.  In.    [Gr  Ai9o9,  stone,  and  tkttos, 

LITH'OTYP-Y.       (      type] 

The  act  or  process  of  making  a  peculiar  kind  of 
stereotype  plates,  which  may  lie  thus  described. 
When  a  page  has  been  set  up  and  a  mold  taken, 
there  is  pressed  into  this  mold  a  composition  of  gum- 
shellac  and  sand  of  a  fine  quality  together  with  a 
little  tar  and  linseed  oil— all  in  a  heated  state.  A 
plate  is  thus  formed,  which,  though  soft  at  first,  be- 
comes, when  thrown  into  cold  water,  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  having  from  the  sand  .which  it  contains 
a  stony  texture.     Hence  the  name. 

LIVE'-BOX,  n.  A  contrivance  to  contain  living 
Objects  for  microscopical  examination.  Gos.se. 

LlV'ER-SPOTS.  re.  pi.  The  popular  name  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  characterized  by  yellowish  brown 
patches  or  spots.  Dunglison. 

LLOYD'S'- A/GENTS,  n.  pi.  Persons  employed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  association  of 
underwriters  called  Lloyds,  to  transmit  commer- 
cial news,  render  assistance  to  masters  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  to  perforin  other  duties  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. Simmonds. 

LLOYD'S'-EIST,  re.  A  publication  of  the  latest 
news  respecting  shipping  matters,  with  lists  of  ves- 
sels, &c,  made  under  direction  of  Lloyds. 

Brande. 

LLOYD'S'-  RB&TS-TER.   n.     A   register  of  vessels 
according  to  their  quality,  published  yearly. 
_  fiimmonds. 

LOADTNQ-TURN,  n.     The  successive  rotation  or 
order  in  which  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes. 
_  Simmonds. 

LOAD'-LiNE.  )n.    The  line  to  which  the 

LOAD'-WA'TER-LTNE.  f  water  rises  on  the  sides 
of  a  loaded  ship. 

LOAF,  i\  i.    To  spend  time  in  idleness;  to  lounge. 
_  Bartlett. 

LOAN'ABLE.  a.     That  mav  he  loaned. 

LOAN'-SO-Ci'E-TIES,  «.  -pi.  Institutions  which 
loan  money,  receiving  il  again  by  installments  with 
interest.    [Eug.]  Ogilvie. 

LOB'BY,  v.  i.  To  address  01  solicit  members  of  a 
legislative  body  in  the  lobby,  or  elsewhere  away 
from  the  House,  with  a  view  to  influence  their 
votes.  This  kind  of  intrigue  is  practiced  by  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  legislature.     L4m.] 

Bartlett. 

LOB'BY  TNG.  re.  The,  action  of  outsiders  on  the 
members  of  a  legislative  body  with  a  view  to  in- 
fluence their  votes      [.Ore.] 

LOB'BY-MBMBER,  re.  An  outsider  who  attends 
the  meeting  of  a  legislative  body  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  measures  by  intrigue.   [.Am.]    Bartlett, 

LOB'U  LA-TED.  a.     Having  small  lobed  divisions. 

LO-OALE',  n.     [Fr.]     A  place  or  location. 

LO'GAL-ISM,  n.  [add.]  A  word,  &c„  peculiar  to  a 
place;  a  local  interest.  Clarke. 


OO'CATE,  v.  i.  To  make  a  location ;  to  fix  a  resi- 
dence. Bosworth. 

LOCK,  re.  [add.]  Lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  a  sports- 
man's phrase  for  the  whole  of  a  thing.       Bartlett. 

LOCK'-CHAM'BER,  n.  The  enclosed  space  between 
lock-gates,  into  which  boats  enter  in  a  canal,  &c. 

Wright. 

LOCK'-PICK'EK,  n.  One  who  opens  locks  without 
a  key,  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool. 

LOCK'-PICKTNG.  n.  The  act  or  process  of  opening 
a  lock  without  a  key.  Tomlinson.. 

LOOK'-STEP,  n.  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body  of 
men,  in  which  the  leg  of  each  locks  into  that  of  the 
person  directly  before  him. 

LOCK'-STITCH,  n.  A  stitch  formed  by  the  locking 
of  two  threads  together,  as  in  some  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

LO€'U  -LAR,  a.    In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  cells. 

~  A.  Gray. 

LOeTT-LOTJS,  ci.     Having  cells. 

LODE'-MAN'AGE,  re.    The  pay  of  a  pilot. 

Halliwell. 

LODE'-SIIIP,  n.    A  small  fishing  vessel. 

Halliwell. 

LODE'S'-MAN,  n.     A  pilot.  Halliwell. 

LODG.CD.  a.*    In  heraldry,  lying  down.     Craig. 

LOD&E'-GATE,  re.  A  park-gate,  or  entrance-gate, 
situated  near  the  lodge. 

LODG'ING-IIOUSE,  n.  A  house  whose  apartments 
are  let  to  lodgers.  DicJcens. 

LODG'iMENT,  n.     [add.]     A  lodging-plac   ;  room. 

Pope. 

LOG,  n.  A  log-book  ;  as,  the  rough-log  or  first 
draught,  and  the  smooth-log,  a  copy  of  the  preced- 
ing, which  is  forwarded  r  '  r  a  cruise  to  the  Navy 
Department.  Totlen. 

LOG.  v.  i.    To  cut  and  get  out  logs,     [ylm.] 

Bartlett. 

LOG'AN,     |  n.     A  large  stone  that  is  so  balanced  as 

LOG'UAN.  i      to  be  moved  easily.  Gwilt. 

LOG-A-ElTH-.MET'I€-AL-LY,Urfi>.     Bv  the   use 

LOG-A-RITlI'Mie-AL-LY,         f     of  logarithms. 

LOG'-CHIP,  n.  A  thin  triangular  puce  of  board  at- 
tached to  the  1-  'ine.  which  floats  erect  on  the. 
water  and  draws  -    .  the  line.  Totten. 

LOG'GER,  n.     One  engaged  in  getting  timber. 

LOGGER-HEAD,  re.  [add.]  A  piece  of  round  timber 
in  a  whale-boat  over  which  the  lino  is  passed,  to 
make  it  run  more  slowly.         Fennimore  Cooper. 

LOG'OIA  (lod'sha),  n.  [It.]  A  gallery  or  portico 
ornamented  with  paintings,  <fcc.  aeyse. 

LOG'GING,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  getting  logs. 

LOG'-OLASS,  n.  A  small  sand-glass,  used  at  sea  to 
measure  the  rate  at  which  the  log-line  runs. 

Toiten. 

LO'GY,  a.  [From  Hutch  log.]  Heavy  or  dull  in 
respect  to  motion  ;  as,  a  logy  horse.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

LoVLARD-IiSM.  n.    The  principles  of  the  Lollards. 

LOM'BARD-STREET,  n.  The  name  of  a  street  in 
London  occupied  by  banks,  and  the  money  market; 
hence,  the  monied  interest  of  London. 

Simmonds. 

LONG'-BOW,  re.  A  bow  of  the  height  of  the  archer, 
formerly  used  ill  England  for  war  and  sport. 

Fosbroke. 
To  shoot  a  long-bow,  to  tell  large  stories. 

LONG'-CLOTII,  v.    A  name  given  to  cotton  cloth. 

LONG'-EANGE,  re.  A  long  distance  between  a  gun 
and  an  object  shot  at.  Clarke. 

LONG-SIIORE'MAN,  n.  One  who  works  along 
wharves,  clocks,  &c.  in  loading  or  unloading  ves- 
sels. 

LONG'-STOP.  n.  In  cricket,  one  who  is  set  to  stop, 
balls  sent  a  lung  distance.  Conybeare. 

LONG '-STOP.  r.  i.    To  stop  a  distant  ball  at  cricket. 

LOSTG'-YA-GA'TION.  ».  In  the  English  courts,  a 
recess  ill  the  autumn  of  more  than  two  months,  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Michaelmas  terms. 

Dickens.    Simmonds. 

LONG.  a.  The  following  compounds  explain  them- 
selves. LON'«-E.\KF.D,LoNc:-llANnrcD,LON<l-Uoit>TKI>, 

Lono-Patkd,    Long-Sought,    Long-Tail,    Long- 

ToNGUEl).   L0XG-WlNDF.I>.  LoxG-YlSAGF.T). 

LOOK'OUT,  n.  The  act  of  observing  or  watching; 
the  place  from  which  such  observation  is  made  ; 
also,  the  person  set  to  watch.  Marryatt, 

LOOT,  ii.  [Hin.]  A  name  in  India  for  theft  or 
plunder; — c.  t.  To  plunder,  &c. 

LO'EATE.  i7.     [L.  lorum,  a  strap.] 

Shaped  like  a  strap  or  thong ;  herniate.     Craig. 

LORCH'A  (lortch'al,   n.     [Said  to  bo  from  the  Por- 
tuguese.]     A  kind  of  light  vessel  used  on  the  coast 
of  China,    having   the    hull   built  on    a    European 
model,  and  tho  riaging  like  that  of  a  Chinese  junk. 
A.  II.  Foote. 


LOR-DO'SIS,  11.  [Or.  Aop«o,;,  bent  forward.] 

A  bending  forward  of  the  head  and  shoulders. 
DivngUson. 
LORD'-LIKU-TEN'ANT,    n.     The   viceroy   of  Ire- 
land ;  also,  the  chief  military  magistrate  of  a  shire. 

Booth. 
LOR-GNETTE'   (lorn-ycf),    n.      [Fr.]      An    opera- 

L.   1SS\    . 

LO  T'-GA,  n.  [L.]  In  ancient  armor,  a  cuirass 
01  leather  set  with  metal  plates.  Fosbroke. 

LOUT-OATE,  a.  [L.  loriea,  a  coat  of  mail.] 

Covered  with  a  shell  or  hard  exterior  made  of 
plates  somewhat  like  a  coat  of  mail,  as  in  the  ar- 
madillo. Dana. 

LoTl'I-e.YTES,  n.  pi.  An  order  of  reptiles  with 
scale-armor,  as  the  armadillo.  &e.  Dana. 

LORT-KEETS,  n.  pi.  Birds  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
having  an  extensile  tongue  which  sucks  up  flower- 
jtiiees-  Ogilcie. 

LOT,  re, ;  pi.  LOTS.  A  quantity  or  great  number. 
I  Vulg.]  Bartlett. 

LO'TLS,  7i.  [add.]  J.otus-ealing,  eating  the  lotus- 
berry  which,  as  tiie  ancients  fabled,  caused  strangers 
to  forget  their  native  country;  hence,  giving  one's 
self  up  to  forgetful ness  of  all  e\ ..vpt  enjoyment  and 
pleasure-seeking.  G.  W.  Curtis. 

Lotus-eater,  one  who  gives  himself  up  to  pleas- 
lire-seeking. 

LOU'IS-QCA-TORZE'  (loo'e-ka-torze'1,  a.  *     [Fr.] 
A   term    used  to  describe  a   meretricious  style  of 
ornamentation  used  in  France  un:'.er  Louis  XIY. 
E:' 'ward  Everett. 

LOUNGE,ra.     [add.]     A  kind  of  sofa. 

LOUNG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  passing  time  in  idle- 
ness; '   rclessness  of  manner  or  gait. 

LOU'YEE-WORK,  n.     Slatted  work.     See  Louveh.  ' 

LOV  "liRD,  ??.*  The  nam'  given  to  a  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Psit 'acidic,  or  parrot-tribe, 
and  civen  from  the  gieat  afachment  of  these  birds 
to  each  other.  Ogilcie. 

LOVE'-GRASS,  n.  A  name  given  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Eragrostis,  from  the  beautiful  dancing  spike- 
lets.  Loudon. 

LOW'WTNES,  n.  pi.  The  weak  spirit  produced 
from  the  first  distillation  of  alcohol.  Francis. 

LOX-OD'RO-MY.  n.    The  science  of  loxodromics. 

LOY,  n.  In  agric.  a  long  narrow  spade  used  in 
stony  lands.   _  Ogilvie. 

LUB'BER'ffi-IIOLE,  n.  In  ships,  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  a  vessel,  next  tho  mast,  through  which  sailors 
may  mount  without  gouur  over  the  rim  by  the  fut- 
toek -shrouds.     It  is  consider  seamen  as  only 

fit  to  be  used  by  lubbers  'Fatten. 

LU'BRI-€AL,  a.    See  Luimio. 

LU-CER'NAL,  a.    [L.  I ucerna,  a  lamp.] 

Noting  or  pertaining  to  a  lamp.  Craig. 

LU-CER-NA'Rl-A,  re.  [L.  lucerna.]  <  genus  of 
phosphorescent  polyps-like  Medusa:.  Craig. 

Lfj-'GU-BRA-TOR.  re.  [L.]  One  who  studies  by 
night;  also,  one  who  produces  lucubrations. 

LU'CULE.  n.    [L.  luceo,  to  shine.] 

A  name  sometimes  given  to  luminous  spots  on  tho 
sn  n._ 

LU-€U'MA.  re.*  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Sapo- 
tacie.  The  species  are  trees  yielding  milky  juices. 
The  fruit  of  L.  mimosa  is  iarge,  covered  with  a 
brown  skin,  under  which  is  a  soft  pulp,  very  lus- 
cious. Imp.  Add. 

LUD'LO'W-ROCI'S,  n.pl.  In  Eng.  geol.,  a  division 
of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks.  Murchison. 

LUF'FKE,  re.     See  Loiryr.u. 

LUG,  re.  Lit.,  an  ear;  a  projection  in  machinery  for 
causing  motion. 

LUG'GAGE,  a.  Relating  to,  containing,  or  convey- 
ing  luggage;  as,  a  luggage-train.     lEng.] 

LUG'-.MARK.  re.     [From  lug,  an  ear.] 

A  mark  cut  into  the  ear  of  an  animal  to  identify  it. 
Simmonds. 

LUG,  In,    A  kind  of  sea-worm  found  in  the 

LUG'- WORM,  f  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  and  used  for 
bait.  ITattiieett.     Wright. 

LU'NAR,  a.  Lunar  distance,  is  tho  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  certain  fifed  stars  or  other 
celestial  homes,  and  is  used  for  doterniininf  l::ngi 
tilde  at  sea.  Bou-ditch. 

EU'NATE.  a.     Crescent  shaped.  A.  Gray. 

LU-NBTTE',  re.  [add.]  A  concavo-convex  spectacle 
glass.  Craig. 

LU'NI-eUR'RENT,  it.  Relating  to  phases  in  cur- 
rents  that  depend  on  tho  moon's  changes.  Bache. 

LU'NI-TID'AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  tidal  movements 
dependent  on  tho  moon.  Bache. 

LU'NU-LATE,  n.    Somewhat  crescent-shaped. 

.1.  Gray. 

LU'NU-LET,  re.  A  small  spot  on  insects,  shaped  like 
a  half  moon,  and  differing  in  color  from  the  rest  of 
the  bod  v.  0  -aig. 


DOVE,  WOLF.  BOOK:   RULE,  BULL;  VT"CI0U3.-€  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;   SasZ;  OH  as  SH;  THIS. 
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MAG 


MAN" 


MAR 


LU'POUS,  a.    Resembling  a  wolf;  wolfish. 

Maunder. 
LU-PU-LIN'IG,  a.     Pertaining  to  Inpulin. 

Johnston. 
LU-TES'CENT,  a.  Of  a  yellow  color.  Henslow. 
LU'TOSE,  a.     [L.  Zi<r;«m,"elay.] 

_  CoVered  with  clay  ;  miry.  Craig. 

LU'TU-LENCE,  n.  The  state  of  being  muMy ;  mud- 

diness.  Blackwood. 

LY-€XN'THROPE,  n.     One  who  in  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness imagines  himself  a  wolf.  Dunglison. 
LYGII'NO-BITE    (lik'no-bitc),    n.      [Gr.    \v\vm,   a 
lamp,  and  pVos,  life.] 
Ono  who  labors  at  night,  and  sleeps  in  the  day. 

Craig. 


M. 


MAG-AD-AM-T-ZA'TION,  n.  The  process  or  act  of 
covering  roads  with  broken  stone.  Clarke. 

MA€-XD'AM-TZ-ING,  n.  The  covering  of  roads 
with  broken  stone  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  hard  sur- 
face. Craig. 

MA-€XS'SAR-OIL,  n.  A  preparation  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  hair,  so  called  as  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Macassar  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 

Ogihne. 

MAC-E-DO'NI-AN,  n.  and  a.  A  native  of  Mace- 
donia ;  belonging  to  Macedonia.  The  Macedonian, 
Alexander  the  Great. 

MAC'EE  (ma'ser),  n.    A  mace-bearer. 

Piers  Ploughman.  Walt.  Scott. 

MA-CIIE'TE(ma-tchH'ti\),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  heavy 
knife  resembling  a  broadsword  (often  two  or  three 
feet  in  length),  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America  as  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  way  through 
thickets,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

J.  L.  Stevens. 

MA€-EO-CEPH'AL-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ixaicpbs,  long,  and 
Ke<f>aA>7,  the  head.] 

Having  a  large  head.  In  hot.,  used  when  the  co- 
tyledonsof  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  are  confluent 
and  form  a  large  mass  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  body.  _  Ilensloro. 

MXG'BO-DOME,  n,  [Gr.  fia/epbs,  long,  and  So/xr), 
structure  or  dome.] 

In  crystallography,  a  dome  parallel  to  the  longer 
lateral  axis  in  the  trimetric  system.  Dana. 

MA-GROP'0-DAL,  a.  [Gr.  /uaxpos,  large,  and  7701/5, 
foot.] 

Large-footed;  in  hot.,  noting  an  unusual  protu- 
berance of  the  radicle  of  some  plants,  as  wheat. 

Henslow. 

MXG'U-LjE,   n.  pi.     [L.]     A  term  applied  to  dark 
spots  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  planets. 
_  Craig. 

MA€'U-LOSE,  a.  Spotted;  of  or  pertaining  to  spots 
over  a  surface.  Clarke. 

MAD'JOUN,  n.  A  preparation  from  the  hemp-plant, 
used  as  an  intoxicating  drug  by  the  Turks,  Hindoos 
and  others.  Johnston. 

MAD'EI-PO-EAL,  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  mad- 


riport 


Dana. 


MAG-A-ZINE',  v.  t.  To  store  up  or  accumulate  for 
future  use  ;  as,  paper  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  time  retains  or  magazines  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, so  that  it  may  be  used  in  tiie  dark  for  making 
photographs.  Sillimaris  Journal. 

MAG-A-ZINE'-DXY,  n.  The  publication  day  of 
monthlies  and  serials,  when  they  are  delivered  to 
the  trade.  Simmonds. 

MAG-NBT'I€,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth's 
magnetism  ;  as,  the  magnetic  north;  the  point  to 
which  the  needle  is  directed  at  any  place;  the 
magnetic  meridian,  the  meridian  in  whose  plane 
the  needle,  in  any  place  lies  ;  the  magnetic  ampli- 
tude, the  arc  between  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting 
and  the  magnetic  east  or  west.  Craig. 

MXG'NET-IST,  n.    Ono  skilled  in  magnetism. 

Coleridge. 

MXG'NET-IZ-EE,  n.    One  who  magnetizes. 

Mowatt. 

MAG'NET-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  rendering  mag- 
netic. _ 

MAG-NE'T0-€EYS-TXL'LI€,     \a.     A    term  ap- 

MAG-NE'TO-GEYS'TAL-LjENE,  j  plied  to  the 
effects  of  the  influence  of  magnetism  on  crystals. 

ificliol. 

MAG-NE'TO-MET'EIG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
by  means  of  the  magnetrometer ;  as,  magneto-met- 
ric observations.  Sir  J.  Pass. 

MAG-NIL'O-QUOUS,  a.  Speaking  loftily  or  pomp- 
ously. k  Smart. 

MXG'NUM,  in.      A   double  sized   bottle 

MXG'NUM  BO'NUM,  i     holding  nearly  two  quarts. 
Walt.  Scott.    Dickens. 


MXG'YAE  (rnad'jar),  n.  One  of  the  prevailing  race 
in  Hungary  which  came  from  the  Ural  and  con- 
quered that  country. 

MA-IIOUT',  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  keeper  and 
driver  of  an  elephant. 

MAIL'-EOUTE  (-root),  n.  A  road  over  which  the 
mail  is  regularly  conveyed. 

MAIN,  n.  [add.]  The  cast-iron  conduit  pipe  which 
conveys  gas  or  water  from  the  works  to  the  place 
where  it  is  diffused  by  small  pipes.— Hydraulic- 
main,  a  large  pipe  in  gas-works,  used  to  conduct 
the  gas  from  the  retorts  to  the  condensers,  &c,  to 
be  purified.  AppletoWs  Mech.  Diet. 

MA-J5l/I-SA,  n.  A  kind  of  fine  pottery  or  earthen 
ware  with  painted  figures,  first  made  in  Italy  in 
the  ICth  century.  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Majorca,  which  was  an  early  seat  of  this  manu- 
facture. Heyse. 

MA.J'OUN.     See  Mad.iotjn. 

MAKE'-BE-LIEVE',  n.    A  mere  pretense. 

Lond.  Quart. 

MAKE'-SHIFT,  n.  A  temporary  expedient;  as, 
"  makeshifts  preferred."  Dickens. 

MXL'A-BXB,  a.  anil  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Ilindostan  and  its  inhabitants. 

MXL'A-DEOIT,  n.  [Fr.]  Wanting  address  or  tact ; 
awkward ;  unskillful.  Bescherelle.     Clarke. 

MAL'A-DKOIT-LY,  adv.  In  an  awkward,  unskill- 
ful manner.  Eclec.  Rev. 

MAL'A-PEBT,  n.    A  pert,  saucy  fellow. 

MA-LA'EI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  malaria,  as 
maltirian  diseases.  Clarke. 

MA-LAY',  a.  and  n.  Noting  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  adjacent  islands. 

MA -LAY' AN  (ma-la'an),  a.    Belonging  to  Malacca. 

MALE'-SYS'TEM,  n.  In  hot.,  all  that  part  of  a 
flower  which  belongs  to  the  stamens.        Ogilvie. 

MAL'LE-MOKE.     See  Mollemoke. 

MAL-TESE',  a.  and  n.  Noting  the  inhabitants  of 
Malta. 

MALT'-HOUSE,  n.   A  house  in  which  malt  is  made. 

Clarke. 

MAL-THU'SI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Prof.  Malthus, 
who  taught  that  population,  when  unchecked,  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence 
can  be  made  to  increase.  Hence,  he  would  dis- 
courage hasty  and  early  marriage.  Craig. 

MAL-THU'SI-AN,  n.    A  follower  of  Malthus. 

Craig. 

MALT'-MILL,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  malt.    Clarke. 

mXm'MIL-OID,    a.     Shaped  like  a  pap  or  nipple. 

P.  Owen. 

MAM'MON-ISM,  n.  Devotion  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealthy  Carh/le. 

MAM'MOSE,  a.     [L.  mamma,  breast.] 

Having  the  form  of  tbe  breast.  A.  Gray. 

MAM'MOTH,  a.    Of  a  huge  size;  as,  a  mammoth  ox. 

M  AN- AGE-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  State  of  being  manage- 
able. 

MXN'A<j-ING,  n.  The  act  of  directing  or  carrying 
on.        .  _ 

MAN-A-GE'EI-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  manage- 
ment or  a  manager  ;  as,  managerial  qualities.  ' 

Mowatt. 

MAN-DA-EIN'(man-da-reen'),  a.  Pertaining  to  man- 
darins or  officers  of  rank  in  China;  hence  denoting 
excellence  or  superiority.  Mandarin  dialect,  the 
generally  spoken  language  of  China,  called  also  the 
Court  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  local  dia- 
lects. Mandarin  duck,  a  beautiful  kind  of  duck 
(Anas  galericulata),  regarded  by  the  Chinese,  as  an 
emblem  of  conjugal  affection.  Mandarin  orange, 
a  kind  of  orange  (Citrus  nobilis)  which  is  loose- 
skinned  and  flattened  in  form.  S.   Wells  Williams. 

MAN'-H OLE,  «.  In  steam  boilers,  an  aperture  on 
or  near  the  top,  for  admitting  a  man  to  its  interior 
to  cleanse  or  repair  it.  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

MAN-1-FEST'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  manifested  ; 
as,  a  manifestable  way.  More. 

M  A-NIP'U-LA-TOE,  n.  One  who  practices  manipu- 
lation.   _  P.  Oioen. 

MA-NTP'U-LA-TO-EY,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ma- 
nipulation. 

MXNKS,  a.  Noting  the  language  or  people  of  the 
isle  of  Man  ;  spelt  also  Manx. 

MA-N5S'€0-PY,  n.  [Gr.  napos,  thin  of  substance, 
and  crtcoTrktii,  to  examine.] 

The  science  of  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  vapors  and  gases. 

MAN'NA-GEOUP,  n.  A  name  given  to  large  hard 
grains  of  wheat  flour  which  remain  in  the  bolting 
machine  when  the  flne  flour  has  been  sifted  out ; 
used  for  making  pudding,  soups,  Ac.    Simmonds. 

MAN'NEEfi'D  (man'nerd),  a.  Noting  manners  or 
behavior;  as,  \\c\\-mannered,  truest  mannered. 

Shakes. 
2.  Among  painters,  characterized  by  mannerism  ; 
as,  the  painting  has  a  mannered  air.        Fairholt. 


MAN'-EOPES,  n.  pi.  Side  ropes  to  the  gangway  of 
ships.  Totten. 

MaN'SAED-EOOF,  n*    [add.]     A  name   given  in 

.  arch.,  to  a  kind  of  roof  invented  by  Francois  Man- 
sard, formed  with  an  upper  and  under  set  of  rafters, 
the  upper  set  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  than  the 
under  set;  it  is  also  called  ew&-roof.  Weale. 

MAN'TEL,  )  n.    The  work  over  a  fire-place 

MXN'TEL-PIECE,  j  in  front  of  the  chimney.  [This 
spelling  is  now  prevalent  instead  of  mantle,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  between  this  word  and  mantle,  a 
garment]  Weale. 

MAN'NEES,  n.  pi.  [add.]  Manners  bit,  a  portion 
of  food  left  in  a  dish  for  the  sake  of  good  manners, 
so  that  the  host  may  not  feci  himself  reproached  as 
if  he  had  not  made  sufficient  preparation  for  guests. 

Halliwell. 

MAN-TIL'LA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  lady's  cloak  of  silk  or 
velvet.  In  Spain,  Mexico,  <fcc,  a  kind  of  vail  covr 
ering  the  head  and  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders. 

Simmonds. 

MAN'TIS,  n,     [Gr.  fiavTK,  a  prophet.] 

The  name  given  by  Linnreus  to  a  genus  of  vora- 
cious insects  remarkable  for  their  slender  grotesque 
forms.  One  species  (Mantis  religiosa),  has  a  pair 
of  legs  in  front  resembling  a  person's  hands  when 
folded  in  prayer,  and  is  often  called  the  praying 
mantis.  Cuvier. 

MAN'-TEXP,  n.  A  machine  for  catching  trespassers. 
_  Dickens. 

MAN'U-AL,  n.  [add.]  The  keyboard  of  an  organ,  &c. 
_  Moore's  Mas.  Cyc. 

MA-NU'BBI-AL,  a.     [L.  manubrium,  handle.] 

Having  the  shape  of  a  handle;  pertaining  to  the 
manubrium  or  uppermost  part  of  the  breast-bone. 
_  P.  Owen. 

MA-NU'EI-AL,  a.  Relating  to  manures;  as,  "the 
manurial  value."  iS'.  W.Johnson. 

MA'PLE-HON'EY  (-hun'y),  n.  The  unerystallized 
portion  of  sap  from  sugar-maples,  used  in" the  form 
of  molasses.  Simmonds. 

MAR'A-BOU,  n.  The  name  of  two  species  of  storks 
which  produce  delicate  white  feathers  much  used 
as  ornaments  by  ladies.  Simmonds. 

MAR'A-BOUT  (-boot),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Moorish  saint,  or 
combatant  against  the  Infidels.  Clarke. 

MA-EAUD',  n.    An  excursion  for  plundering. 

W.  Irving. 

MAE'BLER,  n.  One  who  paints  or  stains  in  imita- 
tion of  marble. 

MXE'BLE-IZE,  v.  t.  To  stain  or  paint  in  imitation 
of  marble. 

MAR'CEL-INE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin  silk  tissue  used 
for  linings,  &c.,  in  ladies'  dresses.         Simmonds. 

MARCH,  n.  As  mad  as  a  March  hare,  is  an  old 
English  saying  derived  from  the  fact  that  March  is 
the  rutting  time  of  hares,  when  they  are  excitable 
and  violent.  Wright. 

MARCH'ING,  a.  [add.]  A  marching  regiment,  is 
one  in  active  service. 

mXbCH-MXD',  a.  Rash  to  an  extreme ;  fool-hardy. 
See  March.  Walt.  Scott. 

MARCH' WARD,  n.  A  warden  of  the  Marches;  same 
as  Marcher.  Clarke. 

MXE-CIDT-TY,  n.    State  of  great  leanness. 

Craig. 

MAR-GA-RI-TA'CE-yE,  n.  pi.     [Gr.   ixapycpirqi,  a 
pearl.] 
..  The  pearl  oyster  tribe. 

MARGE,  n.  A  poetic  term  for  margin;  as,  "the 
windings  of  the  marge.'"  Tennyson. 

MA-EINE',  a.  A  marine  barometer,  is  one  sus- 
pended by  gimbals  so  as  to  preserve  its  perpendicu- 
lar position  and  prevent  the  oscillations  of  the  mer- 
cn  ry.  Francis. 

In  geol.,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  currents  or 
waves  of  the  sea;  as,  marine  deposits.        Dana. 

A  marine  engine,  is  a  form  of  steam-engine  com- 
monly used  in  sea-going  steamers,  known  as  the 
side-lever  engine,  or  tliat  in  which  the  working 
beam  and  other  heavy  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
placed  below  the  shaft.      Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

Marine  soap,  soap  suited  for  washing  with  sea- 
water,  and  made  chiefly  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Simmonds. 
Marine  glue,  a  composition  of  tar  and  shellac, 
which  strongly  unites  substances. 

Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

MA-RI-5L'A-TRY,  n.     [L.  Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  Gr.  Aa-i-pa'a,  worship.] 
The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

MXEK,  n.  [add.]  Marked  distinction  or  ability; 
as,  a  man  of  mark. 

MAR'KET-GAR'DiTN-EE,  n.  One  who  raises  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &c,  for  sale.  Simmonds. 

M  AEKS'MAN-SHir,  n.    The  skill  of  a  marksman. 

MAE-MO-EA'TUM,  n.  [L.  marmor.]  A  cement 
made  of  powdered  marble  and  lime  beaten  together, 
used  by  the  ancients.  Gwilt. 


A,   E,   &c,   long.— J.,   E,  &c,   short—  CAEE,   FXe,  LAST,    FALL,   'WHAT;    THEEE,   TEEM;    MARINE,    BiRT) ;    MOVE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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MA-ROONTNG,  a.  In  the  Southern,  States,  a  no- 
rooning  party  differs  from  a  pic-nic  only  as  being 
a  party  of  pleasure  to  spend  some  (lays  on  the 
shore  or  some  retired  place,  instead  of  a  single  day. 

Bartlett. 

MAR-QVISE'  (-keez'),  n.  [Fr.]  The  wife  of  a 
marquis.  Bescherelle. 

MAR'RIAGE-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  State  of  being  mar- 
riageable. Ash. 

MAR'EOW-PUD'DING,  n.  A  pudding  made  with 
the  marrow  of  beef.  Dickens. 

MAR-SU'PI-ANS.  Same  as  Marsupiama,  which 
see. 

MAR'TIAL-TZE  (mar'shal-ize),  v.  t.  To  render  war- 
like; as,  to  martialize  a  people.       Lond.  Times. 

MAR'TIAL-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  warlike. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

MAR'TYR-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 

Byron. 

MAR'VER,  n.  In  glass-making,  a  stone,  marble  or 
cast-iron  plate,  with  round  concavities  for  shaping 
work  when  blown.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

MASKTN-ONGE.     See  Muskallonge. 

MAST,  ».  t.  To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  masts ;  as, 
to  mast  a  ship. 

MAS'TER,  a.  Having  the  mastery  or  control;  as,  a 
master  passion,  a  master  mind,  the  master  spring, 
&o.  Burke. 

MAS'TER-FUL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  imperiously. 

MAS'TER-SPIR'IT,  n.     A  commanding  or  control- 
•  ling  mind;  as,  the  master-spirit  of  an  enterprize. 

Burke. 

MAST-HEAD',  v.  t.  In  the  navy,  to  mast-head  a 
person,  is  to  order  him  into  the  mast-head,  to  re- 
main there  for  a  time,  by  way  of  punishment. 

Marryatt. 

MAST'-HOUSE,  n,  A  large  roofed  building  in 
which  masts  are  shaped,  fitted,  &c.      Simmonds. 

MAS-TO-D(5N'TI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
a  mastodon  ;  as,  mastodontie  dimensions. 

Edward  Everett. 

MXT,     I  n.     [Contracted  perhaps  from  matter.}    A 

MATT,  J  term  applied  by  copper-smiths  to  an  alloy, 
of  copper,  tin,  iron,  &c,  usually  called  white  metal. 

Tomlinson. 

MAT,  v.  i.  To  grow  thick  together;  to  become 
interwoven   like  a  mat;  as,   his   hair  was  closely 

'  malted.     _  Ash. 

MATCII'-TUB,  n.  In  war-vessels,  a  tub  in  which 
matches  are  kept  near  guns,  provided  with  water 
to  extinguish  sparks  that  may  fall  from  the  burning 
match.  Totten. 

MA-TE'  (mah-tay'),  n.  Name  of  the  Paraguay  tea, 
being  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Brazilian  holly  {Ilex  Pa- 
raguayensis).  The  infusion  has  a  pleasant  odor 
with_an  agreeable  bitter  taste.  Johnston. 

MA-TE'RI-AL,  a.  Shakespeare's  expression,  a  ma- 
teria^ fool,  denotes  a  fool  that  has  matter  in  him. 

MA-TE-RI-AL-IST'I€,  a.  Belonging  to  material- 
ism^ Lond.  Quart, 

MA-TURE',  v.  i.  [add.]  To  reach  the  time  of  ma- 
turity or  payment;  as,  the  note  matures  on  the 
1st  of  January, 

MA-TUR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Near  to  maturity;  as, 
maturing  fruits,  maturing  notes  of  hand. 

MAUD,  n.     A  wrapping  plaid  or  shawl  made  of  un- 
dyed  wool;  also,  a  gray  striped  plaid  in  Scotland. 
Hugh  Miller. 

MAUL'ING,  n.  A  severe  beating  with  a  stick,  cud- 
gel, &e. 

MAUN'DER,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  wander  in  talking;  to 
talk  incoherently  or  idly.  [This  is  now  the  most 
common  sense  of  the  word.]  Halliwell. 

MAUN'DER-ING,  n.    Incoherent  or  idlo  talk. 

mXx-IM-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
creasing to  the  highest  degree.  B.  Owen. 

MAX'IM-IZE,  v.  t.     [L.  maximns,  greatest.] 

_  To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.       Bentham. 

MAY,  n.  [add.]  In  Eng..  a  familiar  name  for  the 
flowers  of  the  hawthorn  (Crataegus  (xcyacantha) ; 
so  called  because  they  bloom  in  the  last  of  May, 
old  style.  Mayhew. 

MAY'IIAP,  adv.    It  may  happen  ;  perhaps. 

MEAT'-BIS'€UIT,  n.  An  extract  of  the  most  nutri- 
tive parts  of  meat  boiled  down  and  thickened  with 
flour,  and  then  formed  into  the  shape  of  biscuit  for 
long  voyages,  travels,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ME'DI-AN,  a.    [L.  median-us,  in  the  middle.] 

1.  Running  through  the  middle;  as,  a  median 
groove. 

2.  In  anat.,  the  median  lino  is  an  ideal  line  di- 
viding the  body  longitudinally  into  two  parts;  the 
one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

Dunglison. 

3.  In  zoological  geog.,  pertaining  to  the  interval 
or  zone  along  the  sea-bottom  between  50  and  100 
fathoms  in  depth.  E.  Forbes. 


MEDT-€0-LE'GAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  law  as  affected 
by  medical  facts.  Dunglison. 

ME"-DI-E'VAL-IST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

MED'LTA-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  a  meditative  manner. 

ME-DO€',  n.    A  superior  French  wine.    Simmonds. 

ME-DRIS'SA,  n.  [Ar.]  A  Mohammedan  high  school 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  Ileyse. 

MEG-A-PO'DI-US,  n*  [Gr.  niyas,  great,  and  vrov's, 
foot] 

Monnd-bird  ;  a  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  with 
very  large  feet.  One  species  is  found  in  Australia, 
and  is  peculiar  in  erecting  large  mounds  instead  of 
nests  for  its  eggs.  Icon.  Encyc. 

ME-GASSE'.    See  Bagasse. 

ME-LA'DA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  crude  sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  pans  with- 
out being  drained. 

MEL'A-MINE,  n.  [From  mellone  and  ammonia.'] 
In  organic  chemistry,  a  base  corresponding  in 
composition  to  one  part  of  mellone  and  two  of  am- 
monia. Gregory. 

MEL'A-NISM,  n.     [Gr.  ,j.e\as,  black.] 

A  term  used  to  denote  a  change  of  coloration  in 
the  skin  of  the  Caucasian  race,  in  which  the  pig- 
ment is  of  a  deeper  hue  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  natural.  This  term  was  first  used  by  M.  St. 
Hiiaire  in  the  French  form  Melanisme. 

Brit.  Quart. 

MELTOR-A-TOR,  n.    One  who  meliorates. 

MEL-IPII'A-GA,  7i.*  [Gr.  p.eAi,  honey,  and  4>ays~iv, 
to  eat.] 

A  genus  of  birds  commonly  called  honey-eaters, 
because  they  live  chiefly  on  the  nectar  and  sweet 
juices  of  flowers.  Ogilvie. 

MEL-LIT'I€,  a.     [L.  mel,  honey.] 

Containing  saccharine  matter;  marked  by  sac- 
charine secretions ;  as,  rnellitic  diabetes. 

_  Gregory. 

MEL'LONE,  n.  [L.  mel.]  In  organic  chemistry,  a 
base  consisting  of  nine  parts  of  cyanogen,  and  four 
of  hydrogen,  having  a  yellow  color.         Gregory. 

ME-LO'DE-ON,  n.  A  reed  organ,  whoso  keys  open 
valves  through  which  the  wind  from  bellows  work- 
ed by  the  feet  of  the  performer,  is  allowed  to  act  on 
the  reeds.  Simmonds. 

2.  A  name  for  a  music-hall. 

MEL-O-DRA'MA,  n.    See  Melodrame. 

MEL-0-DRA-MAT'I€,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  fan- 
tastic or  extravagant  mode  of  representing  the 
natural  emotions.  C.  Kingsley. 

MEL'O-DRAME,  n.  [add.]  The  melodrame  has 
now  sunk  into  the  lowest  form  of  dramatic  per- 
formances, involving  a 'confusion  of  all  the  natural 
emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  introduction  of  ex- 
travagances and  phantoms  which  renders  it  fan- 
tastic and  often  absurd.  Bescherelle. 

MEM-BEA-NIF'ER-OUS,  a.  Having  or  producing 
membranes. 

MEM'OR-A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  memorable.  Ash. 

ME-NlS'tiOID,  a.  [Gr.  htjw'o-ko;,  a  crescent,  and 
el'Sos,  form.] 

Noting  a  concavo-convex  form,  resembling  a  me- 
niscus lens. 

MEN'STRU-ATE,  v.  i.    To  discharge  the  menses. 

MEN-STRU-A'TION,'m.  The  discharge  of  the  men- 
ses. Dunglison. 

MEN'SU-RA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
measurable.  Ash. 

ME-NXT'RA,  n*  A  remarkable  genus  of  birds  be- 
longing according  to  Cuvier  to  the  Passerine.  But 
one  species  is  known,  31.  superba,  or  lyre-tail,  a 
name  derived  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tail  in 
the  male  bird,  resembling  that  of  the  ancient  lyre. 
It  inhabits  New  South  "Wales,  preferring  the  woods 
toward  the  seacoast.  Shaw. 

MER'CIIANT,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  employed  in 
trade  or  merchandize;  as,  the  merchant  service. 

MER'CHANT-RY,  n.  The  body  of  merchants  taken 
collectively  ;  as,  the  merchaniry  of  a  country. 

Walpole. 

MER'I-€ARP,  n.  [Gr.  p.e'po;,  a  part,  and  Kapn6s, 
fruit.] 

In  bol.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  one  half  of 
the  seeds  or  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

A.  Gray. 

MER-I$-MXT'I€,  a.     [Gr.  /xepto-jnos,  division.] 

In  bot.,  disjoining  into  divisions  by  the  formation 
of  partitions  within.  A,  Gray. 

MER'MXN,  n.    The  male  of  the  mermaid. 

ME$'MER-IZ-ER,  n.  One  who  practices  mesmer- 
ism. 

MES'0-€ARP,  n.  [Gr.  p.«roc,  middle,  and  Kap7rds, 
fruit.] 

In  hot ,  the  middle  division  of  a  pericarp  which 
has  three  layers.  A.  Gray. 


MES'O-PHLCE-UM  (-fle'um),  n.    [Gr.  p.e<ros,  middle, 
and  <pAotcJ9,  hark.] 
The  middlo  bark  of  a  tree.  A.  Gray. 

MES-0-Z(l'I€,  a.     [Gr.  M«ros,  middle,  and  c.^,  life.] 
In  geol.,  belonging  to  or  noting  the  secondary 
age  or  the  era  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  Ciuno- 
zoic.  Dana. 

MES-QUITE'  (mes-keef),    )  n.     [Said  to  be  an   In- 

MES-QUI'TE  (mes-ke'ta),  <  dian  word.]  A  shrub 
or  small  tree  growing  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  not  un- 
like, a  Mimosa,  bearing  largo  edible  pods.  (Alga- 
robia  glandu/osa  of  Gray.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  rich  native  grass  in  Western 
Texas  (a  species  of  Aristida),  so  called  from  its 
growing  in  company  with  the  tree.  The  natives 
make  it  a  word  of  three  syllables,  as  above. 

D.  C.  Eaton. 

MET-A-GEN'I€,  a.  [Gr.  fieri,  beyond,  and  yeiwK, 
production.] 

Pertaining  to  metagenesis,  or  the  production  of 
changes  in  a  species  after  its  first  origin,  as  it  goes 
on  to  a  more  perfect  state.  E.  Owen. 

MET'AL,  n.  [arid.]  The  effective  power  or  caliber 
of  guns  carried  by  a  vessel  of  war.  Totten. 

MET'AL,  v.  t.    To  cover  roads  with  broken  stone. 

ITounlt. 

MET'A-LEP-SY,  n.  [Gr.  neri,  beyond,  and  Aap.j3.i- 
vu>,  to  take.] 

In  chem.,  change  or  variation  in  a  series  of  com- 
pounds under  a  type,  by  substitutions  of  different 
elements  or  substances  for  an  equivalent  in  the 
type  ;  as,  when  a  substance  contains  hydrogen,  and 
when  subjected  to  change  takes  up  an  equivalent 
for  each  atom  of  hydrogen  it  loses.  It  is  also  called 
the  Theory  of  Substitutions. 

ME-TAL'LI€,  a.  Metallic  pit  per,  paper  whose  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  thin  solution  of  lime,  whiting 
and  size.  When  written  upon  with  a  pewter  pen- 
cil, the  lines  can  hardly  be  effaced. 

MET'AL-ING,  n.  The  putting  on  of  broken  stone 
for  covering  macadamized  roads;  also,  the  stone 
itself.     [Eng.]  Wright. 

MET'AL-LOID,  a.  Like  metal;  pertaining  to  the 
metalloids.  Brande. 

MET-A-MER'I€,  a.  [Gr.  juera,  with  or  among,  and 
/xepos,  a  part.] 

In  chem.,  containing  related  parts  in  the  same 
proportion,  or  under  a  common  general  formula. 

MET-A-MORPH'OSE.     Same  as  Metamorphosis. 

ME'TER-AGE,  n.    The  act  of  measuring. 

METH-OD-OL'O-GY,  n,     [Gr.  jaefloSos,  method,  and 
Aoyos,  discourse.] 
The  science  of  method  or  arranging  in  due  order. 
Coleridge. 

METH'YLE  (meth'il),  n.  [Gr.  ne0u,  wine,  aud  vAtj, 
wood.] 

A  gas  of  an  ethereal  smell,  consistingof  two  equiv- 
alents of  carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen.  It  is  con- 
tained in  oil  of  winter-green  combined  with  oxygen 
and  salicylic  acid.  Gregory. 

METH-YLTG,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  methyle.  Meth- 
ylic  alcohol,  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  Gregory. 

MET-0-POS'€0-PI€,  a.    Relating  to  metoposeopy. 

Scott. 

MET'RI€\  a.  Noting  a  measurement  of  volumes  ;  as, 
the  metric  method  of  analysis. 

MEX'I-CAN,  n.  and«.  A  native  of  Mexico;  belong- 
ing to  Mexico. 

MEZ'ZO-TINT-ER  (med'zo-),  n.  One  who  engraves 
in  mezzotint.  Walpole. 

MI-lS'MA-TIST,  n.    One  skilled  in  miasmata. 

MI-€A'CE-0-eAL-€A'RE-OCS,  a.  In  geol.,  a  term 
applied  to  a  mica  schist  containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

Dana. 

Ml'€RO-GE-O-L0G'I€-AL,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  facts  in  Geology,  made  known  by  micro- 
scopic investigations. 

MI'eitO-GE-OL'0-GY,  n.  The  part  of  geological 
facts  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  espe- 
cially that  relating  to  microscopic  organisms. 

Ehrenherg. 

MI-eilO-GRXPII'I^,  a.    Pertaining  to  micrography. 

MI-CRO-MET'RI€-AL-LY,  adv.  By  means  of  a  mi- 
crometer. 

MI-€R(">M'E-TRY,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  minute 
objects  or  small  angular  distances  with  a  "microm- 
eter. Dana. 

MID'-A.IR,  n.  The  middle  of  the  air;  as,  ,-in  mid- 
air to  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers." 

Milton. 

MIP'DLE,  a.  [add.]  The  middle  passage  in  the 
slave  trade,  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  be- 
tween Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

MITV-LINE,  n.  The  middle  or  median  line  of  any- 
thing. 

MID'-NOON,  7i.     The  middle  of  the  day. 

Wordsicortli. 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    RULE,    BULL;    YI"CIOUS.— 6    as    K;    G    as    .T;    S    as    Z;    CII    as    SII  ;    TOTS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
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MID'-TIME,  n.  The  middle  time;  as,  "the  mid- 
time  of  the  night."  Drayton. 

MID'-WIN'TEK,  n.    The  middle  of  the  winter. 

Ml'GRANT,  n.  An  animal  or  bird  which  is  migra- 
tory. 

MILK'-MO'LAR,  a.  Noting  the  molar  teeth  in  young 
mammals,  which  are  early  shed  and  give  way  to 
others.    _  B.  Owen. 

IWILK'-PUNCH,  n.    Punch  prepared  with  milk. 

MILL'-BOAKD,  n.    A  stout  pasteboard. 

Sirnmonds. 

MIL-T'lN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  Milton,  or  his 
poetry. 

MI-MO'SA,  ft.     [Gr.  pluos,  an  imitator.] 

A  genus  of  plants.  The  sensitive  plant  belongs  to 
this  genus,  and  was  called  mimosa  from  its  imitat- 
ing the  sensibility  of  animal  life.  The  term  mimosa, 
is  also  applied  in  commerce  to  the  bark  of  different 
species  of  mimosa  imported  from  Australia,  and 
used  in  tanning ;  also  called  Wattle  bark. 

Tiimlinson. 

MIN'I-ATE,  a.  [L.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  color 
of  vermilion. 

MIN-IE'-RI'FLE,  ft,  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] The  peculiarity  of  this  firearm  consists  in 
the  bullet  or  slug,  which  is  cast  hollow  fur  two  thirds 
of  its  length.  Into  this  internal  cylinder  there  is 
introduced  a  small  concave  piece  of  iron,  which  the 
powder  (at  the  moment  of  firing),  forces  into  the 
slog,  spreading  it  open  and  causing  it  to  fit  perfectly 
to  the  barrel.  Hence  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  aim  and  the  extent  of  its  range. 

MlN'NE-SlNG'ERS,  ft,  pi.  [Ger.  minne,  love,  and 
singen,  to  sing.] 

Lit.,  love-singers  ;  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  poets 
and  musicians  who  flourished  between  the  twelfth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  were  chiefly  of 
noble  birth,  and  made  love  and  beauty  the  subjects 
of  their  verses.  Bescherelle.    Sinding. 

MIN-IS-TE'RI-AL-IST,  »,  A  supporter  of  ministers, 
or  a  party  in  power.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

MINT'-SAUCE,  n.  Mint  chopped  up  with  vinegar 
and  sugar,  as  a  flavoring  for  lamb.        Simmonds. 

MIS-DI-VIDE',  v.  t.    To  divide  wrongly. 

MIS-FIT',  n.    A  bad  mode  of  fitting. 

MIS'-L'lK-ING,   ft.      Dislike  ;    dissatisfaction. 

Stow. 

MIS-PER-CEP'TION,  ft.     Erroneous  perception. 

MIS-EEC-OL-LEC'TION,  n.  Act  of  remembering 
wrong. 

MIS'TRAl,  ft.  [Fr.]  A  violent  northwest  wind 
experienced  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of 
France.  Bescherelle. 

MI'TEE-SHAP^D  (-shapte),  )  a.    Having  the  form 

MI'TEE-SHAPjS'D,  f     of   a  peaked   cap; 

conical  with  the  base  somewhat  dilated. 

MT'TER-WHEELS,  I  n."    In  mech.,  a  pair  of  bevol- 

MI'TKE-WHEELS,  |  wheels  of  equal  diameter, 
working  into  each  other  and  employed  for  convey- 
ing the  motion  of  one  shaft  to  another  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first.  Bail's  Tech.  Diet. 

MIT'I-GA-TO-RY,  a.  Tending  to  mitigate  ;  allevi- 
ating. Ogilvie. 

MIT'EI-FORM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  miter. 

Clarke. 
In  hot.,  conical  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base. 

Ilensloio. 

MlZ'ZLE  (miz'zl),  v.  i.     A  term  familiarly  used  in 
England  and  America,  for  to  take  one's  self  off. 
"  As  Ions:  as  George  the  Fourth  could  reign  he  reigned, 

And  then  he  mizzled^'  Wrigh&s  Prov.  Diet. 

MOB-IL-I-ZA/TION,  a.  [Fr.]  The  calling  into  ac- 
tive service,  troops  not  previously  on  the  war 
establishment. 

MOB'IL-IZE,  v.  t.  [Fr.]  To  call  into  active  service  ; 
applied  to  troops  which,  though  enrolled,  were  not 
previously  on  the  war  establishment. 

Bescherelle. 

MOB-OC'RA-CY,  n.  The  rule,  government  or  as- 
cendency of  the  mob  or  lower  classes. 

MOB-O-CBATTC,  a.     Of  or  relating  to  mobocracy.    . 

MOCK'-IIE-EO'IG,  a.  Burlesquing  a  story  or  poem 
on  heroism.  Addison. 

MOD-I-FI-A-BiL'I-TY,  n.  Capability  of  being  mod- 
ified or  of  being  essentially  altered  in  form  or 
structure  by  growth.  Dana. 

MO'DISTE,  n.     [Fr.]     A  fashionable  milliner. 

MOD-ERN-T-ZA/TION,  n.  The  act  of  rendering 
modem  in  style  of  architecture,  &c. 

Edward  Everett. 

MO-FUS'SIL,  ft.  A  Hindoostanee  word  for  country 
or  interior,  as  distinguished  from  the  metropolis. 

Malcom. 

MO-FUS'SIL-ITE,  n.  In  Ilindoostan,  one  living  in 
the  interior. 

MO-IIUR'EIJM,  n.  A  Mohammedan  festival  in  mem- 
ory of   Hussein    and    Houssein,    nephews   of   the 


Prophet.     It  is   celebrated   by  the   Sheah   sect  in 
Ilindoostan  with  great  pomp  and  splendor. 

Malcom. 

MOIRE  AN-  TlQ  UE'  (mwor  an-teek'),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
thick  and  richly  watered  silk  of  a  former  style 
revived._  Simmonds. 

MOLD'-BO  AED,      )  n.    That  part  of  a  plow  back  of 

MOULD'-BOARD,  f  the  share,  which  turns  over 
the  earth  in  plowing.  Simmonds. 

MOLE'-SKIN,  71.     A  kind  of  silk  goods  having 
thick  soft  shag  like  the  fur  of  a  mole  ;  also,  a  kind 
of  shaggy  cotton  goods.  Simmonds. 

MOL'LE-MOKE.  n.  A  kind  of  petrel  (the  Procel- 
laria  glacialis),  in  the  Arctic  regions.        Kane. 

MO'LOGII  (mo'lok),  ft*  A  genus  of  lizards  found  in 
Australia.  M.  liorridus,  the  moloch  li&ird,  in  its 
external  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
reptiles,  the  horns  on  the  bead  and  numerous  spines 
in  the  body  giving  it  a  most  formidable  appearance. 
Its  name  is  given  to  it  from  part  of  a  lino  in  Milton, 
"  Moloch,  horrid  king."  J.  E.  Gray. 

MO-NARGII'IC-AL-LY,  ado.  In_a  monarchical  man- 
ner. 

MON'EY-fiR'DER,  n.  A  mode  of  transmitting  small 
sums  of  money  by  depositing  them  at  one  Post 
Office,  and  receiving  an  order  on  some  other  office 
where  the  payment  is  to  be  made.     [Em;.] 

Simmonds. 

MOXK'EY-ISM  (milnk'y-izm),  n.  The  conduct  of 
a  monkey. 

MONK'EY  RAIL,  n.  A  second  and  lighter  rail  raised 
about  six  inches  above  the  quarter-rail  of  a  ship. 
F.  Gregory. 

MONK'EY-TAIL  (miink'y-tale),  ft.  A  short  round 
iron  bar  used  in  naval  gunnery.  Totten. 

M6NK'EY-~\VRENCH  (munk'y-rench),M...  A  wrench 
or  spanner  having  a  movable  jaw.  Weale. 

MON-O-BA'SIS,  ft.     [Gr.   /jlovo^,  single,   and  (3aais 
base.] 
Having  only  one  part  of  base  to  one  of  ac'd. 

MON-O-CnRO-MAT'IC,  a.  [add.]  Monochromatic 
lamp,  a  lamp  whose  flame  yields  rays  of  some  one 
homogeneous  light.  Itis  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  optical  experiments.  Nichol. 

MON-O-G-EN'E-SIS,  n.     [Gr.  fioVos,  single,  and  yeVe- 
o-is,  origin.] 
Oneness  of  origin.  Dana. 

MON-O-MY'A-EY,  or.  [Gr.  f±6Vo;,  single,  and  ij.vo.ui, 
to  close  the  lips.] 

In  conchology.  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing 
the  shell,  as  in  the  oyster.  Dana. 

MON-O-MY'A-EY,  n.  [See  adj.]  A  bivalve  (as  an 
oyster),  having  but  one. muscle  for  closing  the 
shell. 

MON-O-TES'SA-EON,  ft,  [uwos,  single,  and  reV- 
crapts,  four.] 

A  single  narrative  framed  from  the  statements  of 
the  four  evangelists;  a  gospel  harmony. 

M5N'0-TREME,  n.  [Gr.  juoVo;,  one  only,  and  rorj- 
ixix,  a  hole.] 

An  animal  having  only  one  external  opening  for 
the  faeces  and  urine,  as  the  duckbill  of  Australia.  &c. 

Dana. 

MON-O-TYT'IC,  a.  [Gr.  /noVo?,  single,  and  nins, 
type.] 

Containing  but  one  representative;  as,  a  inono- 
typiu  genus,  which  contains  but  one  species. 

Dana. 

MON-O-OUS'I-AN,  a.  [Gr.  /.tocos,  single,  and  ova-ia, 
essence.] 

Having  the  same  nature  or  essence. 

MON'TE  (mon'tii),  n.  [Sp.]  A  favorite  game  of 
chance  among  the  Spanish,  played  cither  with  dice 
on  a  board  or  a  table  marked  with  lines  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  with  cards. 

MOO'DlR,n.  [Turkish.]  The  governor  of  a  city  or 
a  large  surrounding  territory.  Heyse. 

MOOL'AII.     Sec  Molla.ii. 

MOON'ER,  n.  Ono  who  gazes  idly  about,  as  if 
moon-struck.  Dickens. 

MOON'ING,  a.  "Wandering  or  gazing  idly  about,  as 
if  moon-struck.  C.  Kingsley. 

MO'KA,  n.  A  valuable  South  American  wood  used 
for  ship-building.  Simmonds. 

MO-RALE',  >i.  [Fr.]  The  qualities  of  mind  or  spirit 
ns  opposed  to  physical  qualitips,  as  in  an  army, 
fleet,  &e.  _  Bescherelle. 

MllR'MOX-ISM,  n.     The  doctrine  of  Mormons. 

MOR'MON-ITE,  n.  A  Mormon  or  adherent  of  Mor- 
monism. 

M0R-PII0-L5GT€-AL-LY.  adv.  With  reference 
to  the  facts  or  principles  of  morphology. 

MOR-PII5l'0-GY,  11.  [Gr.  v-op^'i),  form,  and  Adyos, 
discourse.] 

The  scienco  which  describes  the  forms  of  the 
parts  or  organs  in  the  structure  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, treating  of  their  varieties,  homologies,  and 
metamorphoses.  Carpenter. 


MOESE,  ii.     [L.  mordeo,  to  bite  or  clasp.] 

A  clasp  or  fastening  for  garments  in  front,  usual- 
ly made  of  the  precious  metals.  Fairholt. 

MOE'TISE-YVHEKL,  n.  A  wheel  having  wooden 
teeth  set  into  the  mortises  of  an  iron  rim. 

Appletons  Mech.  Diet. 

MOE'TIS-ING,  11.    The  act  of  making  a  mortise. 
Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

MO-SA'IC-AL-LY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  mo- 
saic work. 

MOSS'-AG'ATE,  ft,  A  variety  of  agate,  having  in- 
ternally a  moss-like  appearance  ;  called  also  mocha- 
stone.  Dana. 

MOSS'-THTNK'EE,  n.  A  fish  (Alosa  Menhaden)  re- 
lated to  Jhe  shad.  DeKay. 

MOSS'-EOSK,  n.  A  variety  of  rose  having  a  moss- 
like pubescence  or  growth  on  the  calyx  or  envelop 
of  the  flower.  Loudon. 

MOTH'ER-LIQ'UOE,  11.    See  Mother-water. 

MO'TILE,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  powers  of  self-motion, 
though  unconscious;  as,  the  motile  spores  of  cer- 
tain sea-weeds.  Dana. 

MO-TIL'I-TY,  11.  [Fr.]  The  faculty  of  moving; 
contractility.  Dungltson. 

MOTOR,  n.  [L.]  That  which  produces  motion; 
motive  ]iower. 

MOuFF'LON.  «.*     An  animal   of  the  sheep   kind 
(Ovis  musimon  of  Pallas),  inhabiting  the  mount- 
ains  of  Sardinia,  Crete,    <fcc.     Its  horns  are  very 
large  with  a  triangular  base,  and  rounded  angles. 
_  Cuvier. 

MOWER  (mo'er),  n.  [add.]  A  machine  for  mow- 
ing by  horse-power. 

M'-ROOF,  n*  In  arch.,  a  kind  of  roof  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  common  roofs  with  a  valley 
between  them,  so  that  the  front  view  resembles  the 
letter  M.  Gwilt. 

MU-COST  TY,  n.    State  of  being  slimy.      Clarke. 
2.  A  fluid  resembling  or  containing  mucus. 

_  Danqlison.. 

MC-CUON'tr-LATE,  a.  Delicately  tapering  to  an 
abrupt  point.  Ilenslow. 

MUD,  a.    Consisting  of  orpertaining  to  mud;  slimy. 

MUD'-IIEN,  11.  A  familiar  name  for  a  species  {Rallus 
elegans)  of  aquatic  bird,  common  in  America. 

Icon.  Enryc. 

MUD'-IIOLE,  ft,  In  a  steam-boiler,  an  aperture 
near  the  bottom  through  which  the  sediment  is 
withdrawn.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

MtJD'-STONE,  n.  A  rock  having  the  aspect  of  in- 
durated mud,  and  probably  of  a  mud  origin. 

Dana. 

MUD'-TTJR'TLE,  n.  A  common  name  in  America 
for  a  small  kind  of  tortoise. 

MUFF,  ft,  [add.]  A  term  used  in  contempt  of  a 
person  ;  a  stupid  fellow.      Ilalliwell.     Conybeare. 

MtTF'FLE,  ft.  [add.]  The  naked  portion  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nose  of  animals  belonging  to  the  ox 
or  deer  kind.  Barroio. 

MUF'TI,  n.  [add.]  A  sportive  term  among  English 
troops,  for  a  citizen's  dress  as  distinguished  from 
the  military  uniform.  Clarke. 

MU-LAT'TRESS,  ft,     A  female  mulatto. 

MULCH,  v.  I.  To  cover  with  half-rotten  straw  or 
light  manure.  Loudon. 

Mt'LCHTNG,  n.    The  act  of  covering  with  mulch. 

MCL'LAII.     See  Mollau. 

MULT       i 

MUL'TI   \a'     *n  comP°*ttl0ni  signifying  manifold. 

MUL-TI-€AR'I-NATE,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
carina,  a  keel.] 

In  concho/ogi/,  many-keeled.  Craig. 

MUL-TI-CIPT-TAL,  a.  [L.  multus,  many,  and  ca- 
put, head.]  / 

In  hot.,  having  nianv  heads.  A.  Gray. 

MUL-TI-CUS'PI-DATE,  a.     [L.  multus,  many, 'and 
cuspiz,  point.] 
Having  many  or  several  cusps  or  points.     Craig. 
MUL'TI-PLE,    a.     [add.]      Containing    more    than 
ono;  many. 

2  In  hot.,  multiple  or  collective  fruits  are  an  ag- 
gregation of  fruits  springing  from  several  distiuct 
blossoms  united  into  one  body.  A.  Gray. 

3.  In  astron.,  multiple  stars,  are  several  stars  in 
close  proximity.  2?ichol. 

MUL'TI-PLT-ER,  ft,  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  galvanic  currents,  strong  or  feeble; 
same  as  rheomeier.  Nicliol. 

MUL-TI-RA'MOSE,  a.  [L,  multus,  many,  and  ra- 
mus, a  branch.] 

Having  many  branches. 
MUL-TI-TIT'U-LAR,    a.     [L.   multus,    many,   and 
titnlus,  a  title.] 
Having  many  titles. 
MUM,    ft,     [From    the   name    of  its    inventor.]    A 
strong,  sweet  beer  made  of  wheatcn  malt,  molasses, 
and  spruce  or  other  aromatic  herbs.    Simmonds. 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— X,   E,     &e.,   short.— CARE,    FAR,   LiST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MtJVE, 


Uli 


*  See  J'ictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms 
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NEU 


NOS 


MTJMP'ISH-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sullen.  .         Ash. 

MUNG'GO,  n.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by  "devil- 
ing" the  rags  or  remnants  utjine  woolen  goods,  as 
broadcloths,  &c.  In  tins  respect  alone  does  it  dif- 
fer from  "shoddy";  and  like  it  is  spun  into  yarn  for 
making  cloth,  but  of  a  nicer  quality. 

MU-NIC'I-PAL-ISM,  n.    The  municipal  condition. 

For.  Quart. 

MU'NI-MENT,  n.  A  muniment  house  or  roomin 
cathedrals,  castles,  and  other  public  buildings  is 
one  for  keeping  the  records,  charters,  seals,  deeds, 
&c.  Gwili. 

MUNTZ'S'-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  for  sheathing  and 
other  purposes,  consisting  of  fifty  per  cent  of  cop- 
per, forty-one  of  zinc,  and  about  four  of  lead; 
named  from  the  inventor.  Tomlinson. 

MUS'GAR-DINE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  disease  which  attacks 
the  silk-worm,  and  is  owing  to  the  growth  of  a 
fungus,  a  species  of  Botrytis.  Sescherelle. 

MUS'CL^D  (miis'sl'd),  n.  Provided  with  muscles  ; 
as,  a  well-muscled  body. 

MUS-€(5L'0-GY,  n.    [L.  muscus,  moss.] 

In  hot.,  the  science  of  mosses.  A.  Gray. 

MUS'KAL-LONGE,  n.  I  A  large  kind  of  pike  (Esox 

M.AS'KAL-LONGE,  (  estor  of  Lesueur)  found  in 
the  Northern  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ohio 
rivers.      The   spelling  maskinonge  is   sometimes 

Storer. 


,         ,      4,s    I  n.  See  Mesquitb,  which 
.  (mus-keef),  f     is  now  the  lnost  com_ 


used. 
M03-KIT' 

MUS-QUi'TE' 

nion  spoiling. 
MUSTANG,  11.     The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  in 
Mexico,  California,   &c.     It  is   small,    hardy,    and 
easily  sustained.  Fremont. 

MUSTAED-POT,  n.    A  vessel  for  holding  mustard. 
MUSTAED-SEED,  n.    The  seed  of  mustard. 
MUTI-€OUS,  n.     [L.  muticus,  beardless.] 

In  hot,  without  a  point  or  beard ;  unarmed. 

Henslow. 
MUZ'ZI-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  muzzy  or  be- 
wildered. Beckford. 
MY-CE'Ll-UM,  n.     [Gr.  nwoj?,  a  mushroom.] 

The  filamentous  body  from  which  a  mushroom 
or  fungus  is  developed.  TIenslow. 

MYC'E-LOID,    a.      [Gr.  ftv/cijs,  a  fungus,  and  e'Sos, 
form.] 

Fungus-like. 
MY-OETES  (mi-se'teez),   «..*     [Gr.  fivx-nr^,  a  bel- 
lowev.] 

A  scientific  name  given  to  the  howling  monkey, 
a  variety  of  the  quadrumanaof  America  having  an 
arrangement  of  the  hyoid  bone  which  gives  their 
voice  astonishing  power  and  a  frightful  sound. 

Cuvier. 
MY-eO-LQG'I€,  a.     Eelating  to  mycology,  or  the 

fungi. 
MY-€f)L'0-GIST,  n.    One  versed  in  mycology. 
MY-€<5L'0-GY,  n.    [Gr.  /ivxiis,  fungus,  and  Adyos, 
discourse.] 

_  The  science  of  Fungi  or  Mushrooms.       Dana. 
MY'E-LON,  n.     [Gr.  /j.ueA6;,  marrow.] 

The  spinal  marrow  or  great  nervous  cord  of  the 
spine.  R.  Owen. 

MY-O-LEM'MA,  n.     [Gr.  pvt&v,  a  muscle,  and  Ae>,aa., 
a  case  or  receptacle  ] 

The  delicate  sheath  that  envelops  the  fiber  of  a 
muscle.  Dunglison. 

MY'O-LINE,  n.    The  essential  material  of  muscle. 

Dunglison. 
MY-O-PATH'ie,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles. 
MYR-TA'CEOUS  (mir-ta'shus),  a.    [L.  myrtus,  the 
myrtle.] 
Pertaining  to  the  .myrtle  tribe  of  plants. 


N. 


NACK'EE.    See  Knacker. 

NAIL,  n.  [add.]  From  an  early  period  nails  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  or  classes  received  their  name  from  the 
price  they  bore  by  the  pound.  Thus,  there  were 
two-penny,  three-penny,  &c,  up  to  twelve-penny. 
Then  there  were  twenty-penny  (or  double  tens), 
thirty-penny,  &c.  Although  the  price  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  these  various  names  are  still  used 
to  describe  the  various  sizes  of  nails. 

NAIS'SANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  rising  or  coming 
forth,  as  an  animal  from  the  midst  of  an  ordinary 
or  common  charge.  Craig. 

NA'KER,  n.     A  cornet  or  horn  of  brass. 

Walt.  Scoff. 

NAME'-PLATE,  n.  A  plate  of  metal,  Ac,  having 
on  it  the  name  of  a  person.  Simmoiids, 


NANTi?S  (nants),  n.  A  name  for  brandy,  given  from  a 
town  of  this  name  in  France,  whence  it  is  exported. 

Walt.  Scott. 

NA-PO'LE-ON,  n.  A  French  gold  coin  of  20  francs, 
or  S3. ST.  Simmonds. 

NAE'COT-IZE,  ?'.  t.     To  imbue  with  some  narcotic. 

NAE'GI-LEII  (niir'ge-12),  n.  [Pers.]  A  smoking 
apparatus  in  which  the  smoke  is  passed  tli rougii 
water  to  cool  it.  Ilei/se. 

NA/SO-PAL'A-TINE,  a.  Belonging  to  the  palate 
and  nose;  as,  the  naso-palatine  nerve. 

Dunglison. 

NA'TANT,  a*    [L.  nato,  to  swim.] 

In  heraldry,  a  term  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  fish 
(except  flying-fish  and  shell-fish"),  when  placed  hor- 
izontally across  the  field  as  if  swimming. 

NA-TION-AL-I-ZA.TION  (nash-un-),  n.  The  act 
of  nationalizing. 

NlT'U-RAL-ISM,  n.  [add.]  This  theory  has  been 
extended  by  some  of  its  adherents  so  as  to  result 
either  in  pantheism,  or  in  reducing  all  that  exists  in 
the  universe  to  a  mere  succession  of  phenomena. 

NAT-U-RAL-IST'IO,  «■  Belonging  to  the  doctrines 
of  naturalism. 

N.\T'U-EAL-IST,  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doc- 
trines of  naturalism.  II.  Bushnell. 

NAT'URE,  11.  Nature-printing,  is  printing  from 
metallic  or  other  plates  (usually  of  zinc),  which 
have  received  an  impression  of  an  object  (a  leaf, 
plant,  &c).  by  heavy  pressure,  or  from  electrotypes 
of  such  plates.  Colored  inks  may  be  used  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  impression;  and  in  this  way  a 
picture  in  colors  is  obtained  by  a  single  j>ull  of  the 
press. 

NAUTCH,  n.  In  the  East  Indies,  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  dances  performed  by  nautch  girls, 
who  arc  usually  courtesans. 

NAV'YY,  ii.  [Abridged  from  navigator.]  A  term 
in  England,  applied  first  to  laborers  on  canals  for 
internal  navigation,  and  hence  to  laborers  on  rail- 
roads, &c.  Simmonds. 

NAWAB,  n.     [Ar.  nawyb,  a  deputy.] 
"  The  original  word  tor  nabob.    It  is  now  beginning 
to  be  used  for  that  term. 

NlSE  (na), pp.  [Fr.  naitre.]  Lit.,  born;  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  family  name  of  a  female  before  her 
marriage  ;  as,  Madame  De  Stael  nee  Neckar. 

NEE'DLE-GUN,  n.  A  firearm  loaded  at  the  breech 
by  a  cartridge  containing  a  small  addition  of  deton- 
ating powder,  which  is  exploded  by  the  friction  of  a 
needle  thrust  in  through  the  touch-hole. 

NEG'A-TIYE,  n.  In  photog.,  a  picture  upon  glass  in 
which  the  light  portions  of  the  original  are  repre- 
sented in  some  opaque  material  (usually  reduced  sil- 
ver), and  the  dark  portions  by  the  uncovered  and 
semi-transparent  ground  of  the  picture.  A  nega- 
tive is  chiefly  used  for  producing  "  photographs"  by 
means  of  the  sun's  light  passing  through  it  and  act- 
ins  upon  sensitized  paper,  thus  producing  on  the 
paper  a  positive  picture.  J.  A.  Porter. 

NE'GBO-IlE  AD,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  tobacco 
prepared  by  softening  with  molasses  and  then  press- 
ing it  into  cakes  ;  also  called  Cavendish. 

Simmonds. 

NEM'A-TOID,  n.  [Gr.  vrnxa,  a  thread,  and  elSos, 
form.] 

A  name  given  to  a  slender,  thread-like,  intestinal 
worm.  Carpenter. 

NE-0-€0'MI-AN,  n.  [From  Neocomium,  the  Latin 
name  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  'where  these 
rocks  occur.]  In  geol.,  a  term  applied  to  the  lowest 
deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  or  chalk  foundation  being 
the  loioer  green  sand.  Dana. 

NE-0-€0'MI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lower  green 
sand.  _ 

NE-O-LO'GI-AN,  n.    Same  as  Neologist. 

NE-O-PLA/TO-NISM.     See  New  Platonism. 

NE-0-ZO'I€,  a.     [Gr.  Wo;,  new,  and  £orj,  life] 

In  geol.,  more  recent  than  the  Paleozoic,  i.  e.  in- 
cluding the  Mesozoie  (Secondary)  and  Camozoic 
(Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary).  Dana. 

NE'EE-ID,  ii.  [add.]  In  zoo!..,  slender  sea-worms  or 
annelidans,  whose  segments  bear  short  tufted  ap- 
pendages.   Some  of  them  are  phosphorescent; 

Dana. 

NES-TO'EI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Ncs- 
torians. 

NKT'-PRO-CEED$',  1upi  The  nmount  0r  sum  which 
goods  produco  after  every  charge  is  paid. 

Simmonds. 

NETTING,  ppr.  or  a.  Performing  or  relating  to 
network. 

2.  Producing  as  profit. 
NEU'EAL,  a.     [Gr:  vcDpor,  a  nerve.] 

Pertaining  to  the  nerves  or  nervous  system. 

Dunglison. 
NEU'RINE,  «.     [Gr.  i/eOpoe,  a  nerve] 

A  term  applied  to  the  substance  of  which  nerves 
are  composed.  Dunglison. 


NEIT-RITIS,  n.     Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

NEU'ltO  SKEL'E-TAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  neuro- 
skoleton.  Ii.  Owen. 

NEU'ltO  SKEL'E-TON,  n.  The  main  part  of  the 
skeleton  which  is  connected  with  the  nerves  and 
witli  k>comotion.  Ii.  Owen. 

NE'VE(ni'\\\.),  ii.  [Fr.]  In  geol. ,the  upper  part  of 
a  glacier,  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Dana. 

NEW-PLATO-NIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  New- 
Platonism. 

NEW-PLATO-NISM,  )   n.     A  pantheistic   eclectic 

NE'0-PLATO-NISM,  (  school  of  philosophy  of 
which  Plotinus  was  the  chief  (a.  D.  205-270);  which 
sought  to  reconcile  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
systems  with  Oriental  theosophy;  it  tended  to  mys- 
ticism and  theurgy,  and  was  the  last  product  of  tho 
Greek  philosophy.  Torrey. 

NEW-PLATO-NIST,  n.  One  who  held  and  advo- 
cated Ncw-Platonism. 

NE"VVS'-ROOM  (nuze'-),  n.  A  room  for  the  reading 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  &c. 

NICK-EL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.  Containing  nickel;  as, 
nickel  if erous  iron. 

NID-A-MENTAL,  a.    [L.  nidus,  a  nest.] 

Pertaining  to  nests  of  birds  or  the  protection  of 
the  eggs  and  young;  applied  also  to  the  organs 
which  furnish  the  materials  out  of  which  some  ani- 
mals make  their  nests.  Ii.  Owen. 

NIDG'ER-Y,  n.    A  trifle;  foolery. 

Wrights  Prov.  Did. 

N1GIIT'-€AP,  n.  [add.]  A  cant  term  for  a  glass 
of  warm  liquor  before  going  to  bed. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

NIGHT'-CART,  n.  A  cart  used  to  remove  the  con- 
tents of  privies  by  night.  Simmonds. 

NIGIIT'-G-LASS,  11.  A  spy-slass  constructed  to 
concentrate  a  large  amount  of  light,  so  as  to  see  ob- 
jects distinctly  at  night.  Totten. 

NI'O-BE,  n*  In  myth.,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  Amphion  king  of  Thebes.  Her  pride 
in  her  children  provoked  Apollo  and  Diana  who 
slew  them  all.  This  fable  has  furnished  a  striking 
subject  for  art,  as  in  the  beautiful  marble  group  at 
Florence. 

NIP'PLE,  11.  [add.]  The  projection  at  the.  breech  of 
a  gun-barrel  to  receive  a  percussion  cap. 

Beit's  Tech.  Did. 

NITRA-TED,  a.  [add.]  In  photography,  prepared 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  B.  Hunt. 

NITRO-BEN'ZOLE,  n.  A  liquid  formed  by  treat- 
ing benzole  with  nitric  aeid,  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  in  perfumery. 

Gregory. 

NI-TEOG'E-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  imbue  with  nitrogen. 

NI-TROG'E-NIZjJD,  ppr.  or  a.  Containing  ni- 
trogen. 

NOB'BLER,  n.    A  wine-glass  of  spirits.     [Eng.] 

Ilowitt, 

NO'DAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  node  ;  as,  a  nodal 
point. 

NODE,  n.  [add.]  The  point  at  which  tho  lines  of  a 
funicular  machine  meet  from  different  angular 
directions.  W.  R.  Johnson. 

N5D'I-€AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nodes  ;  as,  tho 
nodical  revolutions  of  the  moon. 

NOD'U-LOSE,  a.  Having  small  knots  or  irregular 
prominences.  Henslow. 

NOI-SETTE'.  11.  A  species  of  rose  deriving  its  name 
from  Louis  Noisette  of  France.  It  is  chiefly  a  run- 
ning rose  and  has  in  its  original  type  a  pink  flower 
and  is  without  scent;  by  being  hybridized  with  the 
tea-rose,  it  produces  a  yellow  flower  having  tho 
fragrance  of  the  tea-rose.      Veitch.     C.  Kingsley. 

NO-MEN--eLAT'UE-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  no- 
menclature. 

NOM-I-NAL-IST'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  tho  nomi- 
nalists. 

NON-€ON-FC)RM'ING,  11.  Not  adhering  to  tho 
established  church. 

NO'RI-A,  n.*  An  hydraulic  machine  used  in  Spain 
to  raise  water  for  tlie  purpose  of  irrigation.  It  con- 
sists of  a  water-wheel  with  revolving  buckets  or 
earthen  pitchers  like  the  Persian  wheel.    Francis. 

NORM,  n.     [L.  norma,  a  rule.] 

A  rule  or  authoritative  standard.    II.  B.  Smith. 

NOR-MAL-T-ZATION,  n.  Eeduction  to  a  standard 
or  normal  state. 

NOUTII'ER,  n.  The  name  given  around  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  a  violent  north  wind.  Jlaury. 

NORTII'NESS,  n.  A  tendency  in  the  end  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  to  point  to  the  north.  Faraday. 

NOSTOe,  n.  Tho  name  given  to  a  greenish  jelly 
like  substance  frequently  found  in  sandy  soils,  and 
especially  after  rain  in  summer,  familiarly  called 
ivitehes-huttar,  /alien-stars,  &c.  It  is  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  of  a  vegetable  nature.        Loudon. 
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NO-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  He  or  that  which  is  well- 
known.  Applied  particularly  to  the  distinguished 
persons  of  a  place.  Sprague. 

NO'TAL,  a.     [Gr.  viaros,  the  back.] 

Belonjing  to  the  back.  Dunglison. 

NO'TATE,  a.     [L.  notatus,  marked.] 

Marked  with  colored  spots  or  lines.     LTensloio. 

NOT-C-R'NIS,  n*  [Gr.  j/dros,  the  south,  or  south- 
west, and  opyis,  bird.] 

A  genus  of  grallatorial  birds  allied  to  the  Apte- 
ryx,  originally  described  from  fossil  bones  brought 
from  New  Zealand.  R.  Owen. 

NOV-EL-ETTE',  n.     [Ft.]     A  small  novel. 

NOW'KL,  «.  [add.]  The  name  given  in  foundries 
to  the  core,  or  inner  wall  of  a  mold  for  casting  large 
cylinders.  Appleton's  Meclt.  Diet. 

NU-GA-MEN-TA/CEOUS  (-tfi'shus),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  nut.  A.  Gray. 

NU'CI-FORM,  a.    Nut-shaped;  nut-like.   A.Gray. 

NU'€LE-AE,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  nucleus;  as,  nu- 
clear particles.  Carpenter. 

NU'€LE-A-TED,  a.    [L.  nucleus,  a  kernel.] 
_  Having  a  nucleus. 

NU'GLE-O-LA-TED,  a.  Having  a  nucleole  or  sec- 
ond inner  nucleus. 

NU'GLE-OLE,  n.    The  nucleus  within  a  nucleus. 

Dana. 

NU'GULE,  n.     [L.  mm,  a  nut.] 

A  small  nut;  a  minute  nut-like  growth  in  some 
plants.  Ilenslow. 

NUDE,  n.  A  naked  figure  in  painting  or  sculpture  ; 
the  undraped  human  body.  Fairltolt. 

NU-DI-BEAGH'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  nudus,  naked,  and 
brauhinm,  an  arm.] 

Lit.,  having  naked  arms ;  having  arms  without 
vibratile  cilia,  as  certain  polyps.  Carpenter. 

NU'DI-GAUL,  a.    In  hot.,  having  the  stems  leafless. 

Ilenslow. 

NUG'GET,  n.  A  lump  of  metal  or  ore  ;  as,  a  nugget 
of  gold.  [Tins,  according  to  Trench,  is  a  revival  of 
the  old  word  nigot,  which  was  simply  an  inversion 
of  ingot.] 

NUL'LAH,  n.  [Hin.]  In  India,  an  arm  of  the  sea ; 
also,  a  stream  or  water-course.  Malcom. 

NU-MIDT-AN-CRANE,  n*  A  name  given  to  one 
variety  of  crane  (Grits  virgo),  which  is  ash-colored, 
having  a  black  neck  with  two  beautiful  whitish 
aigrettes  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  feathers 
covering  the  ears.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Olivier. 

NU-MIS'MA-TIST.  n.  One  skilled  in  coins  and 
medals.  Simmonds. 

NUN'-BCOY,  n.  A  buoy  large  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  to  each  end.  Simmonds. 

NUT'LET,  TV.    A  small  nut.  A.  Gray. 

NUT'JIKG-WOOD.     See  Palmyra-Wood. 

NUT'-PlNE,  n.  A  species  of  pine  (Pinus  mono- 
phyllus)  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bearing  in 
its  cones  nutritious  seeds.  Simmonds. 

NU-TR|"TIAL  (nu-trish'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  nutrition. 


0. 


OAE'-WEED,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  sea-weed 
called  tangle.  C.  Kingsley. 

OB-GOM-PEESS.E'D'  (-presf),  a.  Compressed  or 
flattened  in  a  way  opposite  to  the  usual  one. 

A.  Gray. 

OB-IM'BRI-€ATE,  a.  In  lot.  having  the  imbrica- 
tion directed  downwards.  Ilenslow. 

OB-.lE€T'IVE,  n.  A  name  often  given  to  the  object 
glass  of  the  microscope.  Grunou: 

OB'JEGT-IST,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  objective  phil- 
osophy Ed.  Rev. 

OB-LAN'CE-O-LATE,  a.  In  hot..  lanceolate  in  the 
reversed  order,  i.  e.  narrowing  toward  the  attach- 
ment. A.  Gray. 

5IVLI-GA-TO-EI-LY,  adv.  Under  obligation  or  by 
constraint  Richardson. 

OB'LI-GA-TO-EI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  binding 
or  coercing;  as,  the  obligatoriness  of  a  duty. 

Tavpan. 

OB-LIV'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  obliv- 
ious or  forgetful. 

O-CaL'LA-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  ocelli.    See  Ocel- 

T.OU3. 

O-CSL'LUS,  n.;  pi.  O-CEL'LI.     [L.]     A  little  eye; 
-  a  minute  simple  eye  found  in  many  articulate  and 

other  inferior  animals.  Carpenter. 

OeiI-LO-€EAT'I€.  a.    Pertainins  to  ochlocracy,  or 

a  form  of  government  in  which  the  people  have  the 
_  chief  power.  Cl.arke. 

O'GIIRE-ATE,  a.     In  hot.,  provided  with  ochrea\  or 

sheath-formed  stipules.  A.  Gray. 


OGII-EO-LEU'GOUS  (ok-ro-lu'kus),  a.  [Gr.  wxp*. 
ocher,  and  Acukos,  white.] 

Yellowish-white ;  having  a  faint  tint  of  dingy 
yellow.  Ilenslow. 

OC-TAM'ER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  6ktu,  eight,  and  ^epos, 
part.] 

Having  its  parts  in  eighths.  A.  Gray. 

O-DON'TO-GEAPII,  n.  [Gr.  6Sow,  a  tooth,  and 
ypa(pio,  to  describe.] 

A  contrivance  for  calculating  the  size  or  shape  of 
teeth  for  wheels  in  machinery. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
O-DON-TOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  65ovs,  a  tooth,  and 
ypdi[>&,  to  describe.] 

A  description  of  teeth.     R.Owen.    Dunglison. 
O'DT'LE  (fi'dil).  n.     [Gr.  656s,  passage,  and  vKn,  mat- 
tor  or  material.] 

A  term   applied  by  Ecichenbach   and   others  to 
some  supposed  natural  power  or  influence  alleged 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism.     This  in- 
fluence, also  called  odylic  force,  is  supposed  to  bo 
analogous  to  magnetic  and  other  forces.       Dana. 
O-Dl'L'IG,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  odyle,  which  see. 
(E-SOPII'A-GUS.     See  yEsopiiaous. 
OFF'-IIAND,  a.  [add.]     In  driving,  the  right  hand ; 
w  also  sometimes  off-fide.  Simmonds. 

OFF'ISH,  a.     Shy  or  distant  in  manner.     [^t'».] 

Bartlett. 
OFF-SIDE,  n.  In  driving,  the  right  side  or  one  most 

remote  from  the  driver,  when  lie  walks. 
OFF-STD'ED,  a.    Of  a  contrary  or  perverse  spirit. 

2.  On  the  right  hand  side  in  driving. 
O-IDT-UM,  n.     [Gr.  biSeu,  to  swell  up.] 

The  name  of  a  kind  of  fungus  growth  occurring 
principally  on  dead  plants;  one  species  is  the  cause 
of  the  vine-disease.  Dana. 

OIL'-SKIN,  n.     Cloth  rendered  water-proof. 
OIL'-STONE,  n.    A  variety  of  hone  slate. 

Simmonds. 
OL-FAC'TO-EY,  «.    The  power  or  sense  of  smell. 

Ash. 
OL'LA,  n.    [Hin.]     A  palm-leaf  prepared  for  writing 
on  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
ON-GOTNG,  n.    Act  of  going  forward.     Melville. 
O-NEI-R08'€O-PY,  n.     [Gr.  oveipos,  a  dream,  and 
CKOTreixi,  to  consider.] 
The  interpretation  of  dreams.  Ogilvie. 

5N-LOOK'EE,  11.    A  looker  on. 
O-O-LI-TIF'EK-OUS,  a.    Producing  oolite  or  roe- 
stone. 
0-5L'0-GY,    n.     [Gr.   tjiov,  an   egg,  and  Aoyos,  dis- 
course.] 
The  science  of  eggs;  a  treatise  on  eggs.     Craig. 

Ou'LONG  ["•     [cl,inesc>  Sreen  dragon.] 

A  variety  of  black-tea  possessing  the  flavor  of 
green-tea.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

O'PAL-IZTTD  (-Izd),  a.  Converted  into  opal;  as, 
opalized  wood.  Lyell. 

OP'E-RA-IIAT,  n.  A  hat  which  folds  up  into  a  nar- 
row space.  Simmonds. 

O-PER'GU-LAR,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  operculum. 
In  fishes,  pertaining  to  the  gill  cover,  which  con- 
sists usually  of  four  pieces,  the  anterior  being  ar- 
ticulated with  the  head  is  called  the  jire-opercular, 
while  tiie  other  three  counting  downward  are  called 
the  opercular,  the  suh-opercular,  and  the  inter- 
opercular.  Agassis. 

OP'ER-OSE-LY,  adv.    In  a  laborious  manner. 

E.  Irving. 

O-PIS'THO-COS'LI-AN  (-se'le-an),  a.  [Gr.  oTno-fle, 
behind,  and  kuKcs,  hollow.] 

In  osteology,  having  the  hinder  surface  concave, 
as  in  the  vertebras  of  some  Saurians.       R.  Owen. 

OP'PO-SITE,  a.*  [add.]  In  hot,  when  similar  parts 
or  organs  are  so  arranged  in  pairs,  that  one  of  them 
is  immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  some  inter- 
posed body  or  of  the  axis  about  which  they  are  dis- 
posed. Iienslow. 

OR-€lIES-TRA'TION,  n.  The  arrangements,  qual- 
ities, ifce.,  of  an  orchestra. 

OE-GHBS'TRIG  (or-kes'trik),  a.  Belonging  to  an 
orchestra;  as,  the  orchest'i"  accompaniments. 

OR'GTIID  (or'kid),  n.  A  species  of  orchis;  any  or- 
chidaceous plant.  A.  Gray. 

OR-eillD-OL'O-GIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  orchidaceous  plants. 

OR-GIIID-OL'O-GY,  n.     [Gr.  op^ts,  the  orchis,  and 
Adyot,  discnurse.] 
The  science  of  orchidaceous  plants. 

OR'DER,  n.  [add.]  A  free  pass  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement.  C.  Lamb. 

QR'DER-LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
orderly.  Whewell. 

5ll'DER-LY,  n.  An  inferior  officer  who  receives  and 
executes  orders.  Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 


Ofi'DERS,  n.  pi.  In  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  the  office  of  the  christian  min- 
istry ;  as,  to  take  orders.      Hook's  Church  Diet. 

5ltD'NANCE-MAP,  n.  A  map  made  from  a  survey 
conducted  under  direction  of  the  British  Ordnance 
office.  Simmonds. 

OR'GAN-ISM,  n.  [add.]  A  being  endowed  with  an 
organic  structure.  Carpenter. 

OR-GAN-IZ'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  organized; 
as,  the  organizable  quality  of  fibrin.     Dunglison. 

OB-GAN-O-GEN'IG,  a.  [Gr.  bpyavov,  an  organ,  and 
yeiWw,  to  produce.] 

Pertaining  to  the  development  of  organs  in  plants 
and  animals.  Dana. 

OR-GAN-O-LEP'TIG,  a.  [Gr.  bpyavov,  an  organ 
or  instrument,  and  Ka^ava.  to  lay  hold  of.] 

A  term  used  to  denote  the  effect  or  impression 
produced  by  any  substance  on  the  organs  of  touch, 
smell  and  taste,  and  also  on  living  organisms.  It 
was  first  used  by  M.  Chevreul.       S.  W.  Johnson. 

OR-GAN-O-PLAS'TIG,  a.  [Gr.  bpyavov,  an  organ, 
and  TrAdtrcno,  to  form.] 

Having  the  property  of  producing  the  tissues  or 
organs  of  living  beings;  as,  the  organoplasty  cells. 

Dana. 

O-RI-fiN'TAL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  render  oriental ;  to  con- 
form to  oriental  manners. 

O-RI-EN'TATE,  v.  t.    To  place  toward  the  east. 

O-RI-EN-TA'TION,  n.  The  process  of  determining 
the  points  of  the  compass,  or  the  east  point,  in  taking 
bearings. 

2.  The  tendency  of  a  revolving  body,  when  sus- 
pended in  a  certain  way,  to  bring  the  axis  of  rotation 
into  parallelism  with  the  earth's  axis. 

//.  A.  Neioton. 

3.  An  aspect  or  fronting  to  the  east ;  the  placing 
of  a  church  so  as  to  have  its  chancel  point  to  the 
east.  Ogilvie. 

O-RIG'I-NA-TIVE,  a.  Having  power  to  originate 
or  bring  into  existence.  II.  Rushnell. 

OR-NA-MEN-TA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  orna- 
menting; the  ornament  thus  produced.     Ruskin. 

5R'NA-MEN-TIST,  n.  One  employed  in  ornamen- 
tation. Art  Journal. 

OE-NITII'I€,  a.     [Gr.  bpv^,  a  bird.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  birds;  as,  ornithic  fossils. 

R.  Oxoen. 

OR-0-GRAPHTG.  a.  Pertaining  to  orography ;  de- 
scriptive of  mountains. 

0-ROG'RA-PHY,  n.    [Gr.  opos,  mountain,  and  ypd- 
<puj,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  mountains.  Dana. 

OR-TIIO-DI-AG'O-NAL,  n.  [Gr.  6p96s,  straight,  Sia, 
through,  and  yoivia,  an  angle.] 

In  crystallography,  the  diagonal  or  lateral  axis 
in  a  monoclinic  solid  which  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  vertical  axis.  "Dana. 

OE-TIIOP'E-DIST.  n.  One  who  cures  or  remedies 
deformities  of  the  feet.  Dunglison. 

OR-TIlOP'E-DY,  «.  [Gr.  6p«6;,  straight,  and  L.  pes, 
a  foot.] 

The  art  or  practice  of  curing  the  deformities  of 
the  feet. 

OE-THO-RHOM'BIG,  a,  [Gr.  6p96?,  straight,  and 
po!*.3o<;,  a  rhombus.] 

In  crystallography,  the  same  as  trimetric. 

Dana. 

OR-TIIOT'O-MOUS,  a.  [Gr.  6Pe65,  straight,  and 
rep-va,  to  cleave.] 

Having  the  two  cleavages  at  right  angles  with 
one  another.  Dana. 

OR-THST'RO-POUS,  a.  [Gr.  6p86s,  straight,  and 
Tpo7Tos,  direction.] 

In  hot.,  noting  growth  in  a  straight  direction  ;  as, 
an  orthotropon.s  ovule.  A.  Gray. 

OR'TYX,  n*    [Gr.  opn-f,  a  quail.] 

A  genus  of  birds  containing  the  common  par- 
tridge and  some  other  species  of  North  America. 

Imp.  Add. 

O-EYG-TER'O-PUS,  n*  [Gr.  opwrrjp,  a  digger,  and 
iroi'5,  a  foot.] 

A  senns  of  insectivorous  animals  having  a  head 
similar  to  that  of  the  ant-eater,  and  the  tongue 
somewhat  extensile,  but  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  having  grinders,  and  by  having  flat  nails 
formed  for  discing.  The  only  species  (0.  cajiensis) 
is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  is  called 
the  Cape  ground-hog.  Icon.  Encyc. 

O'RYX,  n.  A  variety  of  South  African  antelope 
called  also  gemsbok;  it  has  the  mane  and  tail  of 
the  horse,  the  head  and  coloring  of  the  ass,  and  the 
less  and  feet  of  the  antelope.  Its  horns  are  about 
three  feet  in  length,  slightly  curved  backward, 
ringed  at  the  base,  and  of  a  shining  black  color.  It 
is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  very  swift  of  foot. 

_  C.  J.  Anderrson. 

O'SAE,  n.  In  geology,  a  name  given  to  a  low  ridge 
of  stone  or  gravel  in  Scandinavia,  supposed  to  be  a 
moraine  formed  by  glaciers ;  also  to  similar  ridges 
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supposed  to  be  of  moraine  origin  in   other  coun- 
tries. Dana. 

5S'0IL-LAN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  oscillating  or  wav- 
ering backward  and  forward ;  a  see-saw  kind  of 
motion.  Ash. 

QS'CIL-LAT-ING-EN'GINE,  n.  A  steam-engine 
whose  cylinder  vibrates  on  trunnions. 

Simmonds. 

5S'€U-LANT,  a.  [add.]  In  classification,  inter- 
mediate in  character,  or  on  the  border  between  two 
groups;  as,  the  genera  by  which  two  families  ap- 
proximate arc  called  osculant  genera.  The  term 
inter-osculant  is  sometimes  employed  with  the 
same  meaning.  Dana. 

OS'€U-LA-TO-RY,.a.  [add.]  Ofor  pertaining  to  kiss- 
ing; as,  "the  two  ladies  went  through  the  oscillatory 

_  ceremony."  Tliackeray. 

O'SIER  (6'zher),  a.    Made  ofor  like  osiers. 

O'SIER- Y,  n.    A  place  where  osiers  are  grown. 

Pict.  Hint.  Eng. 

O-SI'RIS,  n*  [Gr.]  One  of  tho  principal  Egyptian 
deities,  venerated  under  tho  forms  of  the  sacred 
bulls,  or  as  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head.  Ho 
presided,  in  connection  with  his  sister  Isis,  over  tho 
world  below.  Wilkinson. 

0$'\IAN-LI,  n.  A  nativo  Turk,  so  called  from  Os- 
man,  who  founded  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia. 

Dwight. 

OS-MOM'E-TEE,  n:  [Gr.  iio>ids,  impulse,  and  fiirpov, 
a  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  os- 
motic action  in  progress.  Niehol. 

5$'MOSE,  n:     [Gr.  uiap-ns,  an  impulse.] 

The  tendency  of  liquids  or  ga^es  of  different  densi- 
ties, when  separated  by  a  porous  membrane  or  parti- 
tion, to  mingle  ;  the  less  dense  in  most  cases  flowing 
into  the  -more  dense,  and  raising  the  latter,  when  a 
liquid,  above  the  level  of  the  former.  When  one  of 
the  liquids  is  put  in  a  membranous  or  porous  vessel 
and  this  vessel  is  inserted  in  the  other,  there  is  a 
current  either  into  the  inner  or  out  from  it ;  the 
former  has  been  called  endosmnse,  and  the  latter 
exosmose  ;  they  are  special  actions  under  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  osmose.  Niehol. 

OS-MOT'IG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  tho  property 
of  osmose ;  as,  osmotic  force.  Niehol. 

OS-Sle'fj-LA-TED,  a.    Having  small  bones. 

5S'TE-0-DEXT'INE,  n.  [Gr.  ocrreoj',  a  bone,  and  L. 
dens,  a  tooth.] 

In  odontology,  the  name  given  by  Owen  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  structure  of  teeth  which  is  distinct  from 
the  cement  and  resembles  in  part  bone,  and  in  part 
dentine. 

OS'TE-INE  (os'te-in),  n.    [L.  os,  bone.] 

The  earthy  material  which  constitutes  bone. 

Dunglison. 

OS-TEN'SIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  exhibiting 
openly. 

0-TAL'GI€,  n.    Gr.  ous,  £>to<;,  the  ear,  and  aAyos, 
pain.] 
In  med.,  a  remedy  for  pain  in  the  ear. 

_  Dunglison. 

O'TIOSE  (o'shose),  a.     [L.  otium,  ease.] 

Being  at  rest  or  ease;  unemployed;  indolent;  as, 
an  otiose  assent.  Daley. 

O-TI'TIS.  n.     [Gr.  ou's,  ilw,  tho  ear.] 

In   med.,  inflammation  of  tho  ear  attended  with 

_  severe  pain.  Dunglison. 

O'TO-LIYE,    |n,.     [Gr.  ous,  wtos,  the  ear,  and  Ai0ds, 

O'TO-LITH,  j     a  stone. 

A  name  given  to  small  calcareous  substances  or 
particles  contained  in  the  ear-cavity  of  some  animals. 

Dunglison. 

O-TO-LIT'IG,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  otolites. 

Dunglison. 

OUT.  Out-and-out,  completely ;  without  reserva- 
tion. Out  of  sorts,  out  of  order;  unwell.  Out  of 
trim,  not  properly  prepared ;  applied  to  a  ship  when 
not  properly  stowed  or  balanced  for  sailing.  Out  of 
all  cess,  excessively. 

Out  of  all  whooping,  beyond  all  measure. 

Shakes. 

OUT-BRIBE',  v.  I.    To  surpass  in  bribing. 

OUT-CROP'PING.  n.  In  geol.,  the  coming  out  of 
strata  to  the  surface. 

OUT'FIT-TER,  n.  One  who  furnishes  outfits  for  a 
voyage  or  journey.  Ilowitt. 

OUT'LOOK,  n.  Act  of  looking  out,  or  an  opening  or 
place  from  which  this  is  done. 

0&''77?.'ljv7:W(oo'trance),  n.  [Fr.]  The  utmost  ex- 
tremity. A  combat  a  I'outrance,  is  a  desperate  flght, 
often  a  duel  in  which  it  is  understood  that  one  of 
the  combatants  must  be  killed  before  the  combat 
ceases.  Bescherelle.     Prescott. 

OUT-SID'ER,  n.  One  not  belonging  to  the  concern, 
party,  &c,  spoken  of;  one  disconnected  in  interest 
or  feeling. 

O'VAL-O.     See  Ovolo. 
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O'VER,  prep,  [add.]  "  Over  is  sometimes,  by  Am- 
erican writers,  barbarously  put  for  under;  as,  he 
wrote  over  the  signature  of  Junius,  for  he  wrote 
under  the  signature  of  Junius."  Imp.  Diet. 

It  has  always  been  English  usage  to  say  "  under 
one's  signature  or  name,"  as  we  say  "  under  one's 
hand,"  "  under  one's  seal."  The  reason  is,  that  the 
paper  containing  the  instrument  or  writing  to  be 
verified,  is  under  the  band  in  signing,  as  it  istmder 
the  seal  when  affixed.  No  one  would  think  of  say- 
ing, "given  over  my  hand  and  seal;"  but  it  is  equal- 
ly contrary  to  all  past  and  present  usage  in  England 

_  to  say,  "over  one's  signature,"  "over  one's  name." 

O'VER-GOAT,  n.    A  great  coat  or  top-coat. 

O-VER-DELT-CATE,  a.    Nice  or  dainty  to  excess  ; 

_  as,  "  we  should  not  be  overdelicate"  Hall. 

O'VER-DUE,  a.  Past  the  time  when  due;  as,  an 
overdue  note. 

O'VER-IIAUL-ING,  n.  A  strict  examination  with 
a  view  to  correction  or  repairs.  Overhaul,  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense. 

O'VER-LAP-PING.  a.  Noting  the  reaching  or  ex- 
tension of  the  edge  of  one  thing  over  that  of  an- 

_  other;  as,  overlapping  plates.  Smith. 

O-VER-RIDE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  trample  down  and 
hence  to  set  aside  or  annul;  as,  this  law  overrides 
all  previous  acts.     Shakespeare  also  uses  tho  word 

_  for  outride. 

O-VER-SEER'-SHIP,  n.  The  office  of  an  over- 
seer. 

O-Y'ER-SHINE',  v.t.    To  outshine.   [06*.]    Shakes. 

O'VER-SLAUGH,  v.  t.     [Dutch  overslaan.J 

To  pass'  over,  skip,  or  supersede;  as,  to  over- 
slaugh a  military  officer,  i.  e.,  to  raise  an  inferior 
above  him.    [New  York.] 

Overslaugh  is  applied  as  a  noun  to  a  bar  in  the 
Hudson  river,  which  crosses,  or  passes  over,  the 
bed  of  the  river  a  little  below  Albany.     Bartlett. 

O-VER-STATE'MENT,  n.  An  exaggerated  state- 
ment or  account. 

O-VER-STRA.IN.E'D',  pp.  or  a.    Strained  or  carried 

_  to  an  excess. 

O'VER-TIME,  n.     Time    employed  in  over-work, 

_  which  see. 

O'VER-VIEW,   n.     An   inspection   or  overlooking. 

_  [Obs.]  Shakes. 

O'V'ER-WORK,  n.  Extra  labor  done  beyond  the 
regular  hours  of  business.  Simmonds. 

O'VU-LA-RY,  a.    Pertaining  to  ovules. 

0-VU-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    Producing  ovules. 

O'VU-LUM,  n.;  pi.  O'VU-LA.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  little 
egg ;  hence,  applied  to  small  vesicles,  like  those 
found  in  the  ovary  of  mammiferous  animals. 

Dunglison. 

OWL,  v.  i.  In  Eng.,  to  carry  on  a  contraband  or 
unlawful  trade;  so  called  from  its  being  practiced 
chiefly  in  the  night.  Ogilvie. 

OX'-GOAD,  n.  An  instrument  with  a  sharp  iron 
point  for  goading  on  oxen. 

OX'-HIDE,  n.  The  skin  of  an  ox,  which  when 
tanned  makes  a  thick  quality  of  leather  used  for  ar- 
ticles requiring  great  strength. 

OX-YD'U-LA-TED,  a.  Noting  the  presence  of  an 
oxyd  in  the  state  of  protoxyd;  as,  oxyd  ulated  iron. 

Dana. 

O-ZO-NA'TION,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  treating 

_  with  ozone.  Faraday. 

O'ZONE,  n.  [Gr.  o^w,  to  smell,  because  the  presence 
of  this  agent  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  attended 
by  a  peculiar  smell.] 

Oxygen  in  an  active  or  highly  electro-negative 
state.  Faraday. 

0-ZO-NI-FI-€A'TION,  n.     The  act  of  producing 

_  ozone._  Hare. 

O'ZO-NIZE,  v.  t.    To  change  into  ozone.    Faraday. 

O'ZO-NIZfi'D  (o'zo-nlzd),  pp.  Changed  into  ozone  ; 
as,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  ozonised  by 
certain  operations. 

O'ZO-NIZ-ING,  ppr.    Changing  into  ozone. 

O-ZO-NftM'E-TER,  n.  [From  ozone,  and  Gr.  p.i- 
rpoi',  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  Farada >/. 

0-ZO-NO-MKT'Rie,  a.  Relating  to  ozonometry; 
as,  ozonometrie  observations. 

O-ZO-NOM'E-TRY,  n.  The  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 


PAAS  (paus).  n.     [D.  paasch.]    Tho  name  of  Eas- 
ter among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  America. 

Bartlett. 
PA€H'A-€AM'A€,  n.    Tho  name  given  by  tho  an- 
cient Peruvians  to  the  creator  of  all  things. 

Prescott. 
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PA-CIIA'Lie  (pa-shawl'ik),  n.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  pacha;  same  as  Pasiiawlic. 

PAeif-Y-DERM'AL,  a.  Ofor  relatingto  the  pachy- 
derms; as,  pachydermal  dentition.       It.  Owen. 

PA€II-Y-DERM'6lD,  n.  Related  to  tho  pachy- 
derms or  thick-skinned  mammals. 

PA-€IIYP'TI-LA,  n.*  [Gr.  jraXus,  thick,  and  wriKav, 
a  soft  feather.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  genus  of 
palmiped  birds,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  pe- 
trels, but  having  separate  nostrils  like  a  puffin.  It 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  antarctic  seas.  Cuvier. 

PA-CIF'I-€AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  pacific  manner. 

PACING  (pa'sing),  «,.  The  act  of  measuring  by 
steps;  ambling. 

PXCK,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  render   impervious  to  air, 
water,  or  steam,  by  surrounding  with  suitable  ma- 
terials; as,  to  pack  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine. 
Appleton's  Meeh.  Diet. 

PX.CK.     See  Pack-Ice. 

PACK'-DUCK,  n.    A  coarse  linen  for  pack-cloths. 

Ogilvie. 

PACK'-ICE,  n.  In  the  arctic  regions,  a  collection 
of  large  pieces  of  floating-ice.  Kane. 

PACK'ING-PRESS,  n.  A  powerful  press  used  to 
pack  goods  in  a  small  compass. 

Beit's   Tech.  Diet. 

PACK'ING-SHEET,  n.  A  large  cloth  for  packing  or 
covering  goods.  Clarke. 

PAD'DING,  ppr.  or  a.  Stuffing  or  furnishing  with 
some  soft  substance. 

PXD'DLE,  n.  [add.]  A  small  gate  in  sluices  or 
loek-gates  to  admit  or  let  off  water. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

rlD'DLE-BEAMS,  n.  pi.  Two  large  timbers  be- 
tween which  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer  re- 
volve. Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PAD'DLE-BOAEDS,  n.  pi.  Tho  floats  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  steamer's  paddle-wheel. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PAD'DLE-SHAFT,  n.  The  axle  of  a  steamer's 
wheels,  with  which  the  crank  is  connected. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

PAD'DLE-WOOD,  n.  A  light,  elastic  and  strong 
wood  from  Guiana,  which  is  preferred  to  any  other 
for  cotton-gin  rollers.  Part  of  the  trunk  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  paddles.  Simmonds. 

P.E-DOT'RO-PHY.     See  PEDOTKOPny. 

PAGE'-€5RD,  11.  Among  printers,  a  name  for  the 
twine  used  to  tie  together  pages  or  columns  of  type 
set  up  for  printing.  Hansard's  Typ. 

PAG'I-NA,  n.  [L.]  In  hot.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  leaf.  Ilenslow. 

PAG-I-NA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  paging ;  the  figures, 
&c.,  used  in  paging.  Lowndes. 

PA-GU'RI-ANS,")!."^.*  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  ano- 
moural  decapod  crustaceans,  of  which  the  Pagurus 
or  Hermit  crab  is  the  type.  Most  of  the  species 
inhabit  the  deserted  shells  of  univalves.     Cuvier. 

PAI-DETJ'TICS,  n.  pi.     [Gr.  TrtuSeiiw,  to  teach,] 
The  science  or  theory  of  instruction. 

PAI'DLE,  j>.  i.     Scottish  for  Paddle.  Burns. 

PAIL'-BRUSII,  n.  A  brush  furnished  with  bristles 
at  the  ends  to  clean  the  angles  of  pails. 

Simmonds. 

PAINT'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  popular  name  in  America. 
for  the  cougar  or  panther  (Felis  concolor.) 

F.  Cooper. 

PAINT'-STRAKE,  n.  In  ships,  the  uppermost 
strake  of  plank  next  below  the  plank-sheer. 

PAIR,  n.  The  phrase  a  pair  (for  a  flight)  of  stairs, 
has  been  often  supposed  to  be  an  Americanism.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  a  true  English  expression  found 
in  the  early  lexicographers,  such  as  Howell,  &c., 
and  is  given  by  Wright  and  Halliwell.  Originally, 
pair  was  not  confined  to  two  things,  but  was  ap- 
plied to  any  number  of  pares,  or  equal  things,  that 
go  together.  Ben  Johnson  speaks  of  a  pair  (set) 
of  chessmen.  Both  he  and  Lord  Bacon  also  speak 
of  a  pair  (pack)  of  cards. 

PA-L.E-O-TIlE'RI-UM,  n*  [Gr.  TroAcuds,  ancient, 
and  Onp'-ov,  beast.] 

The  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of  extinct  Pachy- 
derms, related  to  the  Tapir.  It  is  of  the  earliest 
epoch  of  the  tertiary.  Its  bones  were  found  by 
Cuvier  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Cuvier. 

PA-L.E-ON-TO-GRAPH'ie-AL.  See  Paleonto- 
GKAPIIICAL. 

PA-L/E-ON-TOG'RA-PHY.    See  Paleontography. 

PAL-A-ME'DE-A,  n*  A  genus  of  wading  birds, 
called  also  screamers.  The  P.  cornuta,  or  horned 
screamer,  is  a  South  American  bird  larger  than  a 
common  goose,  having  a  long  spear-shaped  horn 
projecting  from  the  forehead.  It  lives  in  marshy 
or  inundated  places,  which  it  makes  to  resound 
with  its  cries.  Cuvier. 

PAL'A-TINE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palate. 

Dunglison, 
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PA-LA' VER-ING,  n.     The  using  of  idle  or  deceitful 

talk ;  also,  the  holding  of  a  conference,  as  in  Africa. 

PA-LA'VER-ING.  a.    Talking  idly  or  deceitfully; 

conferring. 
PALE,   n.     [add.]     The  limit    or  territory    within 
which  the  English  conquerors  of  Ireland  lived. 

Macaulay. 
PA'LE-A,    n.     [L.]     Chaff;  in  hot.,  a  name  for  the 

interior  husk,  as  of  grasses,  &e.  A.  Gray. 

PALE'-ALE,    n.     A   light-colored,    pleasant,   hitter 

ale,  much  esteemed  by  the  English.     Thackeray. 
PA-LE-Og'RA-PHIST,  n.     One  skilled  in  paleog- 
raphy. 
PA-LE-0N-T0-GRXPH'I€-AL,    a.     Pertaining   to 
the  description  of  fossil  remains ;    the  name  of  a 
scientific  society  in  England. 
PA-LE-ON-T5G'RA-PIIY,    n.      [Or.    irSAaiot,    an- 
cient, oi'ra,  existences,  and  ypi<j>u,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  fossil  remains.  Ileyse. 

PAL-ES-TIN'E-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  Palestine. 
PALE'-TOT  (pal'to),  n.     [Fr.]    A  loose  overcoat. 

Dickens. 
PALE'-WISE.     See  Paly. 

PAL'ING-BCiARDS,  n.  pi.  The  outside  parts  or 
slabs,  sawed  from  the  four  sides  of  a  tree  to  square 
the  log  and  fit  it  to  be  sawed  into  deals. 

Simmonds. 
PAL'ING-MiN,  n.    One  born  within  that  part  of 

Ireland_called  the  English  Pale. 
PAL-I-NO'DI-AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  palinode. 

J.  Q.  Adams. 
PAL'KEE,  n.    The  Bengal  name  for  a  palanquin. 

Malcom. 
PAL-LA'DI-UM-IZ-ING,    a.     Coating  with  palla- 
dium; as,  the  paUadiumizing  process. 

Apptleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PAL'LAH,  11.     A  species  of  antelope  (Antilope  me- 

lampux)  in  South  Africa.  Livingstone. 

PAL'LET-KNIFE,  n.    A  knife   used  by  painters  to 

scrape  up  paint.  Simmonds. 

PaL'LI-O-BEANCH'I-ATE,  a.  [L.  pallium,  a 
cloak,  and  branchiae.,  gills.] 

In  mollusks,  having  the  pallium  or  mantle  act- 
ing as  gills;  as,  in  brachiopod  mollusks.       Dana. 
PAL-MA/CE0U3   (pal-nia'shus),    a.     Belonging    to 

the  palm-tribe. 
PAL'MATE,  a.     [add.]     In  hot.,  noting  the  spread- 
ing of  the  divisions  of  a  leaf  from  the  top  of  the 
petiole,  in  the  form  of  a  hand  with  outspread  fin- 
gers. A.  Gray. 
PAL'MATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  palmate  manner. 
PAL-MA-TI-9EeT'ED,    «.*    Noting,  in  hot.,  the  di- 
vision of  a  palmate  leaf  down  to  the  midrib,  when 
the  parenchyma  is  interrupted.  Ogilvie. 
PAL-MA.T'1-FID,    a.     Palmate,   but   the   divisions 

only  half  way  through.  ITenslow. 

PALM'-CAB'BAGE.     See  Cabbage-Tree. 
PAL'MEK    (paw'mer),    v.  i.     To   go    about    feebly. 

[Scotch.] 
PALM'-IIOUSE,  n.    A  glass-house  for  raising  palms 

and  other  tropical  productions. 
PALM'-SUG'AR.  See  Jaggery. 
PAL-Mr'RA-WOOD,  ft.  The  name  given  to  one 
species  of  palm  (Borassus.flabelliformis),  the  wood 
of  which  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes,  its 
fruit  and  roots  serve  for  food,  its  sap  for  making 
toddy,  and  its  leaves  for  thatching  huts. 

_  Applettm's  Mech.  Diet. 

PA-LU'DI-NOUS,  a.    [add.]    Pertaining  to  marshes. 
PAM'PEE-ER,  11.     A  person  who  pampers. 
PAM-PE'RO  (-pii'ro),   n.     [Sp.]     Name   of  violent 
winds   which   sweep  over  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  often  doing  immense  damage. 

Parish. 
PAN,  n.    See  Pawn. 

PAN-ACHE'  (pan-ash').  «.  [Fr.]  A  plume  or 
bunch  of  feathers  worn  on  the  helmet. 

Fairholt. 
2.  In  arch.,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  a 
domical  vault  having  the  form  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle. Ogilvie. 
PAN'A-MA-HAT,  n.  A  finely  plaited,  broad-brim- 
med hat,  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  grass 
{Carludovica  palmata)  found  in  Central  America. 

Simmonds. 
PAN'DA,  n*    A  quadruped  of  the  bear  family  and 
genus  Ailurus  (A.  refulgens).      It  is  a  native  of 
of  the  mountains  in  Northern  India.  Ogilvie. 

PAN-DOWDY,  ii.     A  baked  pudding  made  of  sliced 

bread  and  apples  in  alternate  layers.  '  Simmonds. 
PANE,  n.    [add.]     The  narrow  edge  of  a  hammer- 
head. Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PAN'S'D  (pand),  a.    Having  panes  or  small  squares 
of  silk,  &c. ;  as,  paned  hose. 

Ilalliwell.     Walt.  Scott. 
PAN'EL-HOUSE,  n.     A  house  of  ill-fame  to  which 
persons  are  enticed  by  a  woman  sent  ouf  for  the 


PAR 

purpose ;  after  which  a  man  (usually  pretending 
to  be  the  woman's  husband)  suddenly  enters  the 
room  by  some  secret  passage  (as  of  a  sliding  panel) 
and  extorts  money  by  threats  of  violence. 

Police  Rep. 
PAN'EL-ING,  n.     The  laying  out  in  panels;  panel- 
work. 
PAN'EL-SAAV,  n.  A  saw  having  very  fine  teeth,  for 

cutting  out  panels.  Tomlinson. 

PAN'EL-TIIIEF,  n.  One  who  extorts  money  by 
threats  of  violence  in  a  panel-house,  which  see. 

PANES,  11.  pi.  In  ancient  costume,  openings  in  a 
dress  to  show  the  under-clothing,  or.  to  insert  dif- 
ferent colored  pieces  of  silk,  &c.  Fairholt. 

PAN-IIEL-LEN'K',  a.     Pertaining  to  all  Greece. 

PAN-IIEL'LEN-ISM,  n.  A  scheme  of  forming  one 
political  body  of  all  the  Greeks. 

PAN-IIEL'LEN-IST,  n.  One  in  favor  of  Pan-hel- 
lenism. 

PAN'I-CL.S'D  (pan'e-kld),  a.  [add.]  Arranged  in 
panicles.  Ilenslow. 

PAN'IER,      In.     [L.  panitarius.]     One  who  waits 

1'AN'NIER,  f  at  table  in  the  society  of  the  Temple, 
London.  Craig. 

PAN'IERS  (pan'yerz),  11.  z>l-  Basket-work  shields 
formerly  used  by  archers,  who  stuck  them  in  the 
ground  in  front.  Fairholt. 

PAN'NIjKlN,  it.     A  small  pan  or  cup.    Marryatt. 

PAN-NO'NI-AN,  71.  A  native  of  "Western  Hungary, 
or  Pannonia.     a.  Belonging  to  Pannonia. 

PAN-OI"TI-€ON,  11.  [Gr.  vrie,  all,  and  077-1*6?,  per- 
taining to  sight.] 

A  name  proposed  by  Bentham  for  a  form  of  prison 
in  which  all  the  cells  were  within  sight  of  an  in- 
spector at  the  same  time;  it  has  been  commonly 
applied  to  an  exhibition  room  of  novelties. 

Craig.    Art  Journal. 

PAN-O-RA'MA,  n.  [add.]  The  building  in  which 
a  panoramic  picture  is  exhibited. 

PAN'-SLA'Vie,  a.  Pertaining  to  all  the  Slavic 
races. 

PAN'SLA-VO'NI-AN.    The  same  as  Pan-Slavic. 

PAN'-SLA'VISM,  n.  A  scheme  of  uniting  all  the 
Slavic  races  into  one  confederacy. 

PAN'-SLA'VIST,  n.    Ono  who  favors  Panslavism. 

PAN-PHAR'MA-eON,  n.  [Gr.  rru.,  all,  and  <j>ip- 
ixaKoy,  a  medicine.]     A  medicine  for  all  diseases. 

Walt.  Seott. 

PAN-TA-GRU'EL-I$M,  n.  A  burlesque  term  used 
of  the  medical  profession.  Southey. 

PAN'TIIER-INE,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  pan- 
ther. Ogilvie. 

PAN-TO'BLE.     See  Pantofle. 

PA'PEE-Y,  a.  Having  about  the  consistence  of  or- 
dinary letter  paper.  A.  Gray. 

PA-PIL'LATE,  a.  In  hot.,  having  soft  tubercles  or 
papilla-.  A.  Gray. 

PA-P£L'LI-FORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  nipple;  as,  a 
papilliform  matrix.  R.  Owen. 

P  A-PIST 'I€- AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  for  the 
benefit  of  papists;  Murray. 

PAP'U-AN,  n.  A  native  of  Papua  or  Now  Guinea 
and  other  islands  to  the  eastward,  having  a  brown- 
ish black  color  and  frizzled  hair.  Pritchard. 

PAP'IT-LAR.    Peo  Papulose. 

PAR-A-BO-LOID'AL,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a 
paroboloid. 

PAR'A-DT-SAL,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  paradise;  par- 
adisaical. Lee. 

Pj\R'A-D0X-Y,  ii.    A  paradoxical  statement. 

Coleridge. 

PAR-A-G-EN"'I€,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  com- 
posite or  other  structure,  originating  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  germ  or  at  the  first  commencement  of  an 
individual.  Dana. 

PAR'AL-LEL-TZE,  v.  t.  To  render  parallel.  Stuart. 

PAR'AL-LEL  MO'TTON,  n.  In  steam-engines,  a 
contrivance  for  connecting  the  piston  and  pump- 
rods  with  the  working  beam  so  as  to  convert  tho 
circular  motion  of  the  beam  into  the  rectilinear  mo- 
tion of  the  rods,  and  preserve  the  parallelism  of  tho 
rods  with  the  axis  of  their  cylinders. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PXR'AL-LELS,  n.  pi.  In  military  affairs,  deep 
trendies  formed  to  connect  the  several  approaches 
before  a  besieged  place.        Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

PAR-A-LY-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  par- 
alyzing, or  of  being  paralyzed. 

PAR-A-MAG-NET'I€,  a.  Magnetic  as  opposed  to 
diamagnetic,  Faraday. 

PAR-A-MAG'NET-ISM,  n.  Magnetism  as  opposed 
to  diamagnotism.  Faraday. 

PAR-A-MAT'TA,  71.  A  fabric  of  worsted  and  cotton 
resembling  merino  in  appearance.        Simmonds. 

PXR'A-MOUNT-LY,  adv.  In  a  superior  manner  or 
degree. 

PAR'A-PET-ED,  a.    Having  a  parapet. 


PAT 

PAR'A-PIIY'SES,  71.  pi.  [Gr.  irapd,  by,  and  t£uiu, 
to  grow.] 

In  hot.,  jointed  filaments  mixed  with  the  anthc- 
ridia  of  mosses.  Ilenslow. 

PAR'BUCK-LING,  n.  Among  seamen,  the  lowering 

or  hoisting  of  anything  by  a  parbuckle. 
PAii'CEL-BOOK,  n.     A  merchant's   register-book 

for  the  dispatch  of  parcels.  Simmonds. 

PA'EI-AI-I,   ?i.     [add.]     Pariah  dogs,  m   the  East 

Indies,  native  dogs  without  masters  or  homes. 
PA'RI-AN,  71.    The  name  given  to  a  fine  quality  of 
porcelain  clay  used  for  making  statuetts,  &e. 

Art  Journal. 
PAE-I-DIG'I-TATE,  a.    [L.  par,  equal,  and  digitus, 
finger.] 
Having  an  even  number  of  fingers  or  toes. 

R.  Owen. 
PA-IU'E-TES,  v.  pi.     [L.  paries.]    In   anat.,  the 
Avails  of  a  cavity;  as,  the  parietesot  the  cranium, 
&e.  Dunglison. 

In  hot.,  the  sides  of  an  ovary  or  capsule.  Craig. 
PAR-I-PIVN ATE,  a.    In  hot,  equally  pinnate. 
PARK-PHA'E-TON,  n.    A  small  low  carriage  for  use 

in  parks,  &c. 
PAR'LOR,  7i.   [add.]    Parlor-hoarder,  a  scholar  who 

takes  meals  with  the  teacher's  family. 
PA-RO'GIII-AL-IZE,  v.  t.      To  form  into  parishes. 

[Eng.]  Ogilvie. 

PA-RuL'-AR-RSST',  n.     An  arrest  in  pursuance  of 

a  verbal  order  from  a  magistrate.  Craig. 

PAE-0-M5L'0-GY,  71.     [Gr.  rr  apo/xoAoyeM,  to  grant.] 
A  concession  to  an  adversary  witli   a  view   to 
strengthen  one's  own  argument.  *        Crahh. 

PAR-QUET, (par-kotO,  In.    [Fr.]    A  body  of  seats 
PAE-QUETTE',  j      on  tho   floor   of   a  music 

hall  or  theater  nearest  the  orchestra;  behind  is  tho 
parterre  or  pit.  Simmonds. 

PAR'THE-NO-GEN'E-SIS,  n.  [Gr.  TrapOexos,  a  vir- 
gin, and  ye;'ecris,  production.] 

The  successive  production  of  procreating  individ- 
uals from  a  single  ovum,  without  any  renewal  of 
fertilization.  R.  Owen. 

2.  The  production  of  young  in  some  species  of 
plants  and  inferior  animals,  without  previous  inter- 
course with  the  male,  regarded  bysomc  as  a  species 
of  budding,  and  doubted  by  others.  L\ana. 

PAR-TI-CIP'I-AL-IZE,  v.  t.  To  form  into  participles. 

Richardson. 
PAE'TRIDGE-BER'RY,  71.    The  berry  of  a  North 
American    plant    (Gault.'ieria  procumhens),   aro- 
matic and  astringent  in  character ;  it  is  also  called 
Checker-berry  and   Winter-green.  A.  Gray. 

PAR-TU-RI-FA'CIENT  (-ffi'shcnt),  n.  [L.  par- 
turio,  to  bring  forth,  and  faeio,  to  make.] 

A  medicine  tending  to  cause  uterine  action,  or 
render  child-bearing  easy.  Dunglison. 

PAR'TY  PER   PALE,  n.*    Tn  heraldry,  parted  or 

divided,  in  application  to  all  divisions  of  the  field. 
PAR'TY-YfiR'DICT,  n.  A  joint  verdict.    Shakes. 
PAR'YE-XU.n.     [Fr.]     An  upstart. 
PASCH'-FLOWER.     See  Pasquf.-Flower. 
PA-SHAWLIS,  71.     The  jurisdiction  of  a  pashaw. 

Wright. 
PAS-I-GRAPII'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  pasigraphy. 
PAS'SANT,  a.*    [Fr.]    In  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  on  a  shield,  which  appears  to  walk 
leisurely.  Brande. 

PASS-CIIfiCK,  7t.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a  place 
of  public  amusement,  and  of  re-admission  for  one 
who  withdraws  in  expectation  of  returning. 

Simmonds. 
PASSED  (past"),  a.  [add.]  Passed  midshipman,  a, 
midshipman  who  has  passed  his  examination  and 
is  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  lieuten- 
ant. Tolten. 
PASSE'GARDES,  7i.  pi.  In  ane.  armor,  ridges  on 
the  shoulder  pieces  to  turn  the  blow  of  a  lance. 

Fairholt. 
PAS'SION-ISTS,  7i.  pi.    A  religious  order  among  the 

Roman  Catholics. 
PAS-SIV'I-TY,  71.  [add.]  In  chem.,  the  condition 
of  a  substance  in  which  it  has  no  disposition  to  en- 
ter into  chemical  combinations.  Hence  a  substance 
or  element  may  exist  in  the  two  states  of  activity 
and  passivity.  Dana. 

PAS'TO-RAGE,  n.    The  office  or  duty  of  a  pastor. 

Ch.  Ohs. 
PAS'TOR-AL-LY,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  pastor. 
PAST'tfRE-GROUND,  n.    Ground  used  for  pastur- 
ing annuals.  Dix. 
PAT-A-GO'NI-AN.  n.    A  nativo  of  Patagonia;   a. 

pertaining  to  Patagonia. 
pAtCII'-TCE,  ii.     Ice  in  pieces  that  join  or  overlap 

each  other,  extending  no  great  distance. 
PAT-CIIOU'LY  (pa-choo'ly),  »■     A  kind  of  perfume 
from  the  essential  oil  of  an  Eastern  plant  of  this 
name  (the  Pogostemon  patchouli.)      Simmonds. 


A,    E,   &e.,    long.— X,   E,    &o.,   short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;.    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOYE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Tahle  of  Synonyms. 
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PATCH'Y,  a,    Abounding  in  patches. 

PIT'ENT-LEATU'ER  (leth'er),  ft.  A  quality  of 
leather  prepared  by  a  process  of  japanning  so  as  to 
bear  a  permanent  polish,  used  for  shoes  and  other 
purposes. 

PAT'ENT-RIGHT,  ft.  An  exclusive  right  to  an  in- 
vention for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

PA'TER-N5S'TER-R0W,  ft.  A  street  in  London 
occupied  chiefly  by  booksellers.  Simmonds. 

PXT'ILE,  ».*  A  broad  flat  bottomed  boat  used  for 
transporting  the  products  of  Upper  Bengal  down 
the  Ganges ;  from  forty  to  sixty-live  feet  long,  lightly 
made,  and  capable  of 'conveying  a  heavy  cargo.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  large  shed,  as  long  as  the  boat, 
and  carries  a  single  square  sail.  Ogilvie. 

PA'TRI-ARGH-DOM,  ft.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  pa- 
triarch. 

PA-TEl"CIAN-I$M  (pa-trish'an-izm),  ft.  The  rank 
or  character  of  patricians. 

PaT'RI-CI-DAL,  a.  Relating  to  the  murder  of  a 
father.    _  Booth. 

PAT'EI-CIDE,  ft.     [L.  pater,  father,  and  casdo,  to 
kill.] 
The  murder  or  murderer  of  a  father.        Booth. 

PA-TRI-OT'IG-AL-LY.  adv.    In  a  patriotic  manner. 

PA-TRI-PAS'SIAN-ISM,  ft.  The  doctrino  of  those 
who  taught  that  God  the  Father  suffered  with  the 
Son  in  making  the  atonement. 

PA-TROL',  v.  t.  To  pass  round  as  a  sentry ;  as,  to 
patrol  the  city. 

PA'TEON,  a.  Giving  aid  or  exercising  guardianship ; 
as,  a  patron  god.  Dryden. 

PAT'EON-ATE,  ft.    The  right  or  duty  of  a  patron. 

Westm,  Rev. 

PAT-BO-NYM'IG,         \a.    Derived  from  ancestors, 

PAT-RO-NYM'IG-AL,  j  as  a  name;  expressing  the 
name  of  ancestors  ;  as,  a  patronymic  denomina- 
tion. 

PXT'TEM-AR,  n*  A  Malabar  trading  boat;  its  pe- 
culiarity is  a  curved  keel,  whose  curve  is  greater  as 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  is  flatter.  The  stern  is  also 
remarkable  for  being  placed  at  a  much  smaller  angle 
of  inclination  to  the  keel  than  is  usual  in  other  ves- 
sels. Ogilvie. 

PAT'TEEN-GAED,  ft.  A  set  of  samples  on  a  card, 
as  of  muslins,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PA-V'AGE,  ft.    Money  paid  for  paving. 

PA-VE' (va.-Y».'),  ft.     [Fr.]     Pavement. 

PA-VISE'  (pa-veez'),  )  n.     [Fr.  pavois,  old  Fr.  pave, 

PA-VAIS'  f     a  covering.] 

In  mil.  anliq.,  a  large  shield  covering  the  whole 
body,  having  an  inward  curve,  managed  by  a  pa- 
visor,  who  with  it  screened  an  archer.    Fairholt. 

PA-VI$'OR  (pa-ve'zor),  ft.  A  soldier  who  manages 
a  pavise. 

PA'VON,  11.  An  ancient  military  flag,  shaped  like  a 
right-angled  triangle.  Fairholt. 

PAWL,  ft.*  [add.]  A  detent  or  click  to  check  the 
backward  motion  of  a  wheel,  as  a  capstau. 

Totten. 

PAWN,  ft.  A  name  of  the  Betel-pepper  {Chavica 
betle),  the  leaf  of  which  is  always  chewed,  in  East- 
ern countries,  with  the  Betel-nut  (Areca  catechu.) 
See  Betel-Nut.  The  name  pawn  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  nut  as  prepared  with  the  leaf  ami  lime 
for  use.  Johnston. 

PAW-l'AW',  n.  A  shrub  of  the  Western  States  and 
Its  fruit.     The  same  as  1'apaw.  Flint. 

PEACH,  v.  i.  [From  impeach.]  To  inform  against 
a  confederate  ;  to  betray  secrets.  Ilalliwell. 

PEACH'Y,  a.    Like  or  containing  peaches. 

PE'AGE,  ft.     See  Pedage. 

PEA'-GRAB,  «.  A  small  species  of  crab,  not  much 
larger  than  a  bean,  of  the  genus  Pinnotheres, 
which  lives  in  muscles,  oysters,  and  other  living 
shells.  Dana. 

PEAKED  (peckt),  pp.  or  a.  Thin  and  sickly  look- 
ing ;  as,  a  peaked  countenance.  Shakes. 

PEA-RT'FLE,  ft.  A  rifle  of  small  bore  carrying  a 
ball  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Atkinson. 

PEA.E'SHAP£'D  (pare'shiipte),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  pear,  ovate  beneath  and  conical  above. 

II en  slow. 

PEARL  (perl),  a.    Made  of  or  pertaining  to  pearl. 
PEARL'-EDGE,   ft.      A   projection   on   the  side   of 
some  qualities  of  ribbon;  also,   a  narrow  kind  of 
thread  edging  to  bo  sewn  on  to  lace.     Simmonds. 
PEAEL'-EYE  (perl'I),  ft.     An  old  name  for  cataract 

of  the  eye. 
PEARL'INS,  )  ft.  pi.  A  kind  of  lace  of  silk  or 
PEAltL'INGS,  f  thread.  Jamieson.  Wall.  Scott. 
PEAEL'-MOSS.  See  Carrageen. 
PEAEL'-POW'DER,  n.  A  powder  (pearl  white) 
made  from  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  sometimes  used 
as  a  cosmetic.  Simmonds. 
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PEART,  \a.     [Same  as  pert  in  the  primary  sense  of 
PEERT,  j      that  term.]     Active  in  a  high   degree; 
lively;  brisk;  often  applied  to  persons  recovering 
from  sickness.  Wright. 

'  There  was  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot,  albeit  clad  in  gray, 
As  vcait  as  bird,  as  straite  as  boult,  aa  freshe  as  flowers  in  May. 
Warner's  Enrjlan  I,  159a. 

This  old  English  word  has  always  continued  to  be 
used  among  the  common  people  in  America. 

PEA'-SHOOT'ER,  ft.  A  small  metal  tube  for  blow- 
ing peas  through.  Simmonds. 

PEAT'-REEK,  ft.  Peat  smoke;  hence  applied  to 
the  peculiar  flavor  given  to  whisky  by  being  dis- 
tilled with  peat  as  fuel.     [Scottish.} 

PEG'GO.     See  Pekoe. 

PE€'TO-RAL-LY,  adv.  As  connected  with  the 
breast. 

PEC'UL.    Sec  Picvl. 

PE-€U'LI-UM,  n.  [add.]  In  the  civil  laio,  ex- 
clusive property.  Kane. 

PED'AGE,  ft.     [L.  pes,  a  foot.] 

A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers  entitling  them 
to  safe-conduct  and  protection.  Richardson. 

PED-A-GOG'IGS,  ft.  pi.  The  theory  or  doctrine  of 
teaching. 

PE-DA'L1-AN,  a.    Relating  to  feet ;  pedal. 

Maunder. 

PE'DI-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  feet  or  any  organ 
called  a  foot.  Dana. 

PED'I-CELL.E'D.     Same  as  Pedicillate. 

PE-DIM'A-NOUS,  a.  [L.  pes,  a  foot,  and  manus, 
the  hand.] 

Having  the  feet  in  the  shape  of  hands,   as   the 
monkeys.  Dana. 

PE-DOT'RO-PHY,  ft.     [Gr.  Tra.s,  a  child,  and  Tpeoiw, 
to  nourish.] 
The  doctrine  of  the  nourishment  of  children. 
Dunglison. 

PEEK'Y,  a.  A  term  used  for  timber  when  signs  of 
decay  first  appear.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

PEEL,  ft.     A  small  tower  or  fort.  Walt.  Scott. 

PEEL'ER,  n.  [add.]  A  name  for  a  policeman,  from 
Sir  R.  Peel  who  reformed  the  police-laws.     [Eng.~\ 

May  hew. 

PICERT,  <7.     See  Peart. 

PEG'GING,  ft.     The  act  of  securing  with  pegs. 

PEG'-TXNIv'AED,  n.  A  tankard  marked  inside  by 
pins  or  pegs  dividing  the  liquor  into  equal  portions, 
so  that  they  who  drank  from  it  should  share  alike. 

Fosbroke. 

P£L'E-€OID,  I  n.     [Gr.  tteacku?,  a  hatchet,  and  ciSos, 

PEL'I-GOID,  |"     form.] 

In  geom.,  a  hatchet  shaped  figure. 

Davis'  Math.  Diet. 

PEL'LAGE,  ft.     Duty  paid  on  skins  of  leather. 

Craig. 

PEL-LIG'U-LAE,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  pellicle. 

Henslmv. 

PEL'TI-FORM,  a.  Shield-like,  with  the  outline 
nearly  circular.  Henslmo. 

PE'NAL,  a.  [add.]  Penal  code,  a  code  of  laws  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  crimes. — Penal  laws, 
laws  prohibiting  an  act  and  imposing  a  penalty  for 
committing  it. 

Pr.N-AN'NU-LAR,  a.     [L.  pene,  almost,  and  annu- 
larius,  round  like  a  ring.] 
Nearly  annular. 

PEND'ANT,  «.     [add.]    A  hanging  gas-burner. 

Simmonds. 

PEND'ANT,  ft.*  In  medieval  arch.,  a  short  post 
placed  against  the  wall,  having  its  lower  end  sup- 
ported on  a  capital,  and  its  upper  end  supported  by 
a  tie-beam;  called  also  pendant-post. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

PEND'ING,  prep.  During  the  continuance  of;  as, 
pending  the  negotiation.   See  Pending,  ppr. 

PEND'C-LOUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  swinging  manner. 

PE-NEL'O-PE,  n.*  A  name  given  by  Merrcm  to  a 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  in  South  America.  They 
are  called  Guan,  and  Yacou  in  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

Cuvier. 

PEN'-FOLD,  ft.  A  fold  or  enclosure  of  hurdles,  &c, 
for  cattle.  Simmonds. 

PEN-NtP'O-TENT,  a.     [L.  penna,  feather,  and  po- 
re?!,';, strong.] 
Strong  of  wing. 

PEN'NY-WED'DING,  n,  A  wedding  where  the 
guests  contribute  to  the  household  outfit. 

PEN'TA-GLE  (pen'ta-kl),  ft.  A  figure  of  three  in- 
tersecting triangles  made  of  five  lines,  formerly 
worn  as  a  talisman.  Ogilvie. 

PEN-TXM'ER-OUS,  a.     In  lot.,  noting  a  division 

into  fives.    _  A.  Gray. 

PEN-TA-TEU€H'AL  (pen-ta-tu'kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Pentateuch.  Williams. 

PE'ON,  ft.  In  Mexico,  a  debtor  who  is  bound  by 
law  to  labor  for  his  creditor  until  the  debt  is  paid ; 
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hence,  in  practice  he  is  held  in  a  form  of  qualified 
servitude. 

2.  In  India,  a  native  constable.  Malcom. 

3.  An  East-Indian  wood  used  in  ship-building. 
See  Poon-Wood.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PE'ON-AGE,  n.    The  state  or  condition  of  a  peon. 

PEP'O,  ft.  [L.]  In  hot.,  a  name  given  to  the  fruit 
of  the  gourd  family,  which  has  a  hard  rind  filled 
with  a  softer  portion;  as,  the  pumpkin,  squash, 
cucumber,  &c.  Ilenslow. 

PEP'PER-I'OT,  ft.  A  mucilaginous  soup  or  stew  of 
vegetables  and  cassareep,  much  esteemed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Simmonds. 

PEP'PER-Y,  a.  [add.]  Quick-tempered;  hasty; 
as,  a  peppery  little  fellow. 

PEP'TIG,  ft.     An  agent  that  promotes  digestion. 

Dunglison. 

PEP'TIGS,  ft.  pi.    The  doctrine  of  digestion. 

PEE-AM'BU-LA-TOR,  m.  [add.]  A  low  carriage 
for  a  child,  propelled  from  behind.      Simmonds. 

PERCH,  ft.     [add.]    A  bracket. 

PER'DUEL-ISM,     |         „,  „,     . 

PER'DtfEL-LION,  \n-    T,eason-  Claike- 

PER'EEGT,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  flower  which  has  both  stamens  and  pistils. 

A.  Gray. 

PER'E-GRI-NATE,  a.    Having  traveled;  foreign. 

Shakes. 

PER-EN-NI-BRANGII'I-A-TA,    I    ft.  pi,      [L.  pe- 

PER-EN-NI-BUANG11'I-ATES,  j  rennis, perpet- 
ual, and  branchice,  gills.] 

Amphibious  animals  which  retain  their  branchire 
through  life,  as  the  proteus,  itc.  Carpenter. 

PER-FE€T-I-BIL'I-AN,  a.  One  who  holds  to  per- 
fectibility. Ed.  Rev. 

PER'EO-RATE,  a.  In  hot,  pierced  with  holes,  or 
having  transparent  dots  resembling  holes. 

Ilenslow. 

PER-FUM'ING,  ft.  The  act  of  impregnating  with 
perfume  ;  making  perfumes. 

PER-I-GAE'DIG,       )  '    .  .. 

T___>  T  „■..  _.  .  _  la.     Relating  to  the  pencar- 

PEE-I-€AR'DI-A€,  \     du,m         =>       DunglUon. 

PEE-I-€AR'DI-AL,  > 

PEE-I-€ARP'IG,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pericarp. 

A.  Gray. 

PER'I-CILETH.     Same  as  Pericii^etiiicm. 

PER-I-GE'AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  moon*s  perigee ; 
as,  perigean  tides  which  occur  soon  after  the  moon 
passes  its  perigee. 

PER-I-GO'NI-UM.     Same  as  Perianth. 

PERT-GORD-PIE,  ft,  A  pie  made  of  truffles,  much 
esteemed  by  epicures. 

PE-RI-OD'IG-AL-NESS,  ft.  The  state  of  being  pe- 
riodical. Ash, 

PER'I-STOME,  ft.  [Gr.  irepi',  around,  and  a-rop-a,  the 
mouth.] 

The  rim  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  theca 
of  moss.  Loudon. 

PER'MA-NENT,  a.  [add.]  Permanent-way,  the 
name  in  England  of  the  finished  and  ballasted  road- 
way of  a  railway.  Simmonds. 

PEE'MI-AN,  m.  The  period  and  formation  next  fol- 
lowing the  carboniferous,  and  regarded  as  closing 
the  carboniferous  ago  and  palaezoic  era.      Dana. 

PER'MI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  age,  &c,  called 
Permian. 

PERN,  n.  A  common  name  for  the  honey-buzzard 
(Pernis  apivorus),  a  bird  that  feeds  on  bees,  wasps, 
&c.  Ogilvie. 

PER-O-NE'AL,  a.     [Gr.  TrepoVrj,  the  fibula.] 

Pertaining  to  the  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg. 
Dunglison. 

PER'SE-GG-TRIX,  ft,     A  female  who  persecutes. 

PER-SE-POLT-TAN,  a.  Relating  to  Persepolis,  in 
Persia. 

PEE'SI-GOT,  ft.  A  cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of 
apricots,  nectarines,  &c.     Webster's  Dom,  Encyc. 

PER-SIST'ENT,  a.  [add.]  Continuing  firm  and  un- 
broken ;  constant;  as,  a  persistent  endeavor. 

PER-SIST'ENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  persistent  manner. 

PER'SON-AL,  a.  [add.]  Personal-equation,  a  term 
used  in  astron,,  to  denote  the  personal  difference  be- 
tween particular  individuals  as  toexactnessin  obser- 
vations with  astronomical  instruments.     Loomis. 

PER'SON-AL-ISM,  ft.  The  quality  of  being  personal. 

PER-SPI-€A'CIOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  perspicacious 
manner. 

PEE-TURB'ANCE.    See  Perturbation. 

PER'OLE,  ft.    [L.  perula,  a  little  bag.] 

In  bot.,  the  cover  of  a  seed.  Hensloxe. 

PER'VERT,  ft,  One  who  has  turned  from  a  right 
way  to  that  which  is  wrong.  Conybeare. 

PfiS'AGE,  ii.    [Ft. peser,  to  weigh.] 

A  sum  paid  for  the  weighing  of  merchandise. 

Craig. 

PES'ANE,  n,    See  Pusanb. 
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PHI 


PESK'I-LY,  adv.    Exceedingly.     [Am.  and  Vulg.] 

Bartlett. 
PESK'Y,  a.    Very;   great;   exceeding.      [Am.  and 

Vulg.]  Judd. 

PES-TI-LfiN'TIAL-LY,  adv.    By  pestilence;  in  a 

contagious  manner;  mischievously. 
PET,  11.  [add.]    A  term  of  fondness  used  of  or  toward 

a  favorite  person  or  object.  Dickens. 

PET-AL-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  petals.     Dana. 
PET-AR-DEER',  |  re.     [Fr.l     One  who  manages  pet- 
PET-AR-D1ER',   f     ards.  Craig. 

PE'TEE-FUNK,  n.    A  person  employed  to  bid  at 
auctions  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  price  of  things. 

Bartlett. 
PET-I-O'LU-LATE,  a.    Describing  a  leaflet,  when 

raised  on  its  own  stalk  or  petiolule.        A.  Gray. 
PE'TRINE  (pO'trin),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  Peter ;  as, 

the  Petrine  epistles. 
PE-TKOG'RA-PHY,  n.     [Gr.  TreVpot,  a  rock,  and 
ypdi/>ui,  to  describe.] 
The  description  of  rocks.  Dana. 

PE-TRt)L'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.  jreYpot,  a  rock,  and  Aoyos, 
a  discourse.] 

A  treatise  on  the  subject  of  rocks. 
PET'RO-SAL,  n.     [Gr.  7r<=Tpo«,  a  rock  or  stone.] 

Having  the  hardness  of  stone  ;  relating  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Dunglison. 
PET'RO-SAL,  n.    The  ear-capsule  bono  in  a  Csh. 

Da  n  a. 
PET'TY-eOiST'STA-BLE,  n.    A  constable  subordi- 
nate to  the  high-constable. 
PE-TUL'€OUS,  a.  [L.  petulcus.]  Wanton  or  frisky; 

lustful. 
PE-TU'NI-A,   n.     A  flowering    plant  from    South 

America  connected  with  the  night-shade.     Craig. 
PEW'-O'PA'N-ER  (pu'C/pn-er),  n.    An  attendant  in 

a  church.     [Eng.]  Dickens. 

PEW'TER  (pu'ter),  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  composed 

of  pewter. 
PFENN'IG    (fCn'nig),  n.      [Ger.]     A  small   copper 
coin  of  Germany,  worth   about  two  mills   of  our 
money.  Wright. 

PHyE-NO-GA'MI-A.    Sec  Phenooamia. 
PH.£N5G'_A-MOUS.     See  Phenogamous. 
PHA-LAN'Gl-AN,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  phalanx;  be- 
longing to  the  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

Dunglison. 
PHAL'Lie,  a.     [Gr.  $aA\d;,  the  male  organ.] 

Pertaining  to  or  noting  certain  indecencies  in  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus,  &e. ;  as,  phallic  symbols,  &c. 
PHAN-TAS-MA-GOR'IG.     See  Phantasmagorial. 
PHAR-YN-GI'TIS,  n.  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

„  Dunglison. 

PHAR-YN-GOG'RA-PIIY,  Ira.   In  anal,  a  descrip- 
PHAR-YN-GOL'O-GY,         f     tion  of  the  pharynx. 

.  Dunglison. 

PHA-RtN'GE-ALS  (fa-rin'je-alz),  m.  pi.    The  parts 

around  the  pharynx.  Dunglison. 

PHAS-COL-ARC'TOS,  n.*   [Gr.  ^oo-kmAw,  a  pouch, 
and  apxros,  a  bear.] 

A  marsupial  animal  closely  allied  to  the  phalan- 
gers,  common  in  New  South  Wales.  Its  generic 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  some  resemblance 
to  a  bear.  Imp.  Add. 

PHEESE,  n.    A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful   excite- 
ment.    01*..]  Forby. 
PHEE'SY,  a.    Fretful;  querulous;  cross.     Forby. 
PIIEN'A-KISM,  n.     [Gr.  ^ej/axttrnos,  a  deceit.] 

The  systematic   saying  of   something    different 
from  what  is  inwardly  intended.       Lord  Bacon. 
PHE-NI"CIAN  (fe-nish'an),  a.    Belonging  to  Phe- 

nicia. 
P1IE-NI"C10US  (fe-nish'us),  a.    [Gr.  <f.01Vi|,  purple- 
rod.] 
Of  a  red  color  with  a  slight  mixturo  of  gray. 

Dana. 
PIIfiN'0-GAM,re.   In  dot.,  a  plant  of  the  class  Pheno- 

gamia. 
PJIEN-O-GA'MI-A,   n.  pi.     [Gr.  ^u»,   to   appear, 
and  yiuos,  nuptials.] 

In  hot.,  a  name  given  to  plants  furnished  with 
visible  sexual  organs.  Loudon. 

PHI-LAN'DEPv,  v.  i.     [Gr.  cptAai'Spos.]     To   flirt  or 

make  love.  ITalliwell. 

PHI-LXN'DER-INO,   re.     Flirtation;  making  love. 

Also  used  ns  adj.  Dickens.     C.  Kingsley. 

PHIL'AUTY,    n.      [Gr.    c^Aos,   loving,    and  ovtos, 
self.j 
Self-love;  as,  " ever-swelling phUauty.n 

Beaumont. 
PHIL-IIEL-LEN'IG,  a.    Noting  a  love  for  Greece. 
PHIL-IIEL'LEN-ISM.  n.     Love  of  Greece. 
PIlI-LIS'TER,   n.     [Ger.   for  Philistine.]     A  name 
given  to  townsmen  by  the  students  in  German  uni- 
versities. TIeyse. 
PHlLIS'TINE,  re.  A  cant  name  for  a  bailiff.  [Eng.l 

Wright. 


PIC 


PHIL-OS-TOR'GY,  n.     [Gr.  cpi'Aos,  and  oropyi] 
Natural  affection;  as,  of  parents  for  children. 

Craig. 
PHLOX  (floks),  n.     An  elegant  American  flowering 
plant  (nat.  order  Polemoniacece),  having  white,  red 
or.piir.plo  flowers.  Loudon. 

PHO'CAL  (fo'kal),   a.     Pertaining  to  the  genus  of 

mammals  called  seals.  Dana. 

PH(_E-NI"CIOUS.     See  Pheniciotjs. 
PHO'NO-GEAPH,  n.    A  distinct  letter  or  symbol 

to  represent  a  sound  in  writing. 
PHO-NOG'RA-PHER,  re.     A  person  skilled  in  pho- 
nography, or  a  mode  of  writing  which  represents 
each  sound  by  a  distinctive  letter  or  symbol. 
PHO-NO-GEAPH'IG-AL-LY,    adv.     In    a    phono- 
graphic way. 
PHO'NO-TYPE,  n.  A  type  or  character  used  in  pho- 

notypy. 
PIIO-NO-TYP'IC,  {a.    Of  or  belonging  to  pho- 

PHO-NO-TYPTG-  AL,  1      notypy  or  a  phonotype. 
PHOS-PHAT'IG,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  phosphates; 
containing  some  phosphate,  usually  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  as,  phosphatic  nodules.  Dana. 

A  phosphatic  diathesis,  is  a  habit  of  body  which 
leads  to  the  deposition  of  phosphates  from  the  urine. 

Dunglison. 
PHOS'PHOR-IZ.E'D,  a.    Containing  or  impregnated 

with  phosphorus.  Dana. 

PHO'TO-€HEM'I€-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  light.  Dana. 
PIIO'TO-GRAPH,  n.     [add.]    This  term  is  now  re- 
stricted to  sun-pictures  taken  on  prepared  paper, 
and  does  not  embrace  daguerreotypes,  &e.,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  pho- 
tography.                                                     II.  Hunt. 
PIIO-TO-Lf-THOG'RA-PHY,  n.    A  mode  of  litho- 
graphing in  which  the  prepared  stone  is  first  ren- 
dered sensitive   to  light,  and  the  picture  is  then 
taken  upon  it  by  means  of  photography.     Dana. 
PHRAG'MO-GONE,  n.     [Gr.  4>poyna,  an  inclosure, 
and  k&vos,  a  cone.] 
The  chambered  cone  of  the  belemnite.    Dana. 
PHRA-SE-OL'O-GIST,  n.    A  collector  of  phrases. 

Guardian. 
PH  REN'S Y,  v.  t.    To  render  frantic ;  to  madden. 

Byron. 
PIIREN'SI^D  (fren'zid),  pp.  or  «.    Frenzied;   af- 
fected with  madness. 
PIIYL-L0-TA€'T1€,  a.    Pertaining  to  phyllotaxy. 
PIltL'LO-TAX-Y,   in.      [Gr.    <j>v\\ov,  a    leaf,   and 
PHYL'LO-TAX-IS,  |      Ta'£«,  order.] 

The  order  or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  stems ;  the 
science  of  the  relative  position  of  leaves.  Ilensloxc. 
PHYS'I-CIST,  n.  One  versed  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Dunglison. 
PH  YS'I-€0-MATH-E-MAT"I€S,  n.pl.  Mixed  math- 
ematics. 
PIIYS'I-O-PHI-LOS'O-PIIY,  n.    The  philosophy  of 

nature.  Dana. 

PlIY-SttQFE'    (fe-zekeO,    «■•      [Fr.]      The    natural 
constitution  or  physical  structure  of  a  person. 

Bescherelle. 
PIIY'TO-eHEM'I€-AL,  a.    Relating  to  phyto-chem- 

istry.  Hunt. 

PHY'TO-GHEM'IST-RY,  re.     Chemistry  in  its  rela- 
tion to  vegetable  bodies.  Hunt. 
PIIY-TO-GLYPII'IG,  a.    Relating  to  phytoglyphy. 
PHY-TOG'LY-PIIY,  n.     [Gr.   c^tc,   a  plant,   and 
yAixfuj,  engraving.] 

The  art  of  printing  from  nature,  by  taking  im- 
pressions from  plants,  &c,  on  soft  metal  or  other 
substances,  and   from  these  taking  an  electrotype 
plate  by  means  of  which  impressions  are  multiplied  ; 
it  is  also  called  Nature-printing. 
PIIYTO-LI-THOL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.   4,vtov,   Atfo;,   a 
stone,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.] 
An  account  of  fossil  plants. 
PHY'TON,  n.     [Gr.  <J>vror,  a  plant.] 

A  single  developed  plant,  plant  bud  or  plant  indi- 
vidual inatree;  thetree  being  regarded  asacompound 
individual  made  up  of  many  phytons.     A.  Gray. 
PIIY-TON'Y-MY,  n.     [Gr.  c^toi-,  and  oi/o/xa,  name.] 
A  description  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  plants. 

Henslow. 
PIIY'TO-PA-THOL'O-6-Y.    n.    [Gr.    $vt6i>,   ttMoi, 
disease,  ami  Aoyo;,  discourse.] 

A_n  account  of  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable. 

PI-AC'A-BA,  in*    [Port]    The  name  under  which  , 

PI-AS'A-BA,  j      a  fibrous  product  of  the  palm-tree  I 

{Attaha  funifera),  is  imported  from  Brazil  into  this 

country.    The  fibers  are  derived  from  the  base  of 

the  leaf-stalks,  and  used  in  making  brooms,  &c. 

Balfour. 
PICA-DOR,  n.    [Sp.]    A  horseman   armed  with  a 

lance  in  a  bull -fight.  Velasquez. 

Pre'GA-LIL-LI,  n.    An  imitation  East-Indian  pieklo 
of  various  vegetables  with  pungent  spices. 

Simmonds. 


PIN 


PI€'€0-LO,  a.  [It.]  Small ;  as,  violino  piccolo,  a 
small  violin  ;  a  piccolo  flute.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  as  a  noun.  Moore's  Cyc.  Mus. 

PICE,  n.  A  small  copper  coin  in  the  East  Indies, 
worth  less  than  a  cent.  Malcom. 

PIC'E-OUS  (pis'e-us),  a.     [L.  pise,  pitch.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  pitch ;  black  as  pitch. 

Dana. 

PICK'A-NIN-NY,  n.  [Probably  from  Sp.  picade 
niho.]  A  small  child;  particularly  a  negro  or  mu- 
latto infant.  Bartlett. 

PICKED  (pikt),  pp.  and  a.  [add.]  Picked  out,  or- 
namented or  relieved  with  stripes  of  a  different 
color ;  as,  a  barge  of  white  picked  out  with  gold ;  a 
green  carriage  picked  out  with  red.  C.  Kingsley. 

PICK'LE,  re.  [add.]  A  troublesome  child  :  as,  a  lit- 
tle pickle.  Clarke. 

PICK'LE,  v.  t.  [add.]     To  get  up  imitations  of  paint- 
ings by  old  masters,  and  sell  them  as  genuine  works. 
Art  Journal. 
2.  To  subject  pins  and  needles  to  the  action  of 
certain  chemical  agents  in  tho  process  of  manufac- 
ture. Encyc.  Brit. 

PICK'-LOCK,  n.  [add.]  A  term  used  in  the  wool- 
trade  for  a  superior  description  of  selected  wool. 

Simmonds. 

PICNIG,  v.  i.    To  go  on  a  picnic.        C.  Kingsley. 

PI'GRIC  ACID,  n.  The  same  as  Carbazotic  Acid, 
which  see. 

PI'GUS,  n.*  [L.]  The  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
nreus  to  the  wood-pecker ;  a  genus  of  yoke-footed 
birds,  having  a  long,  straight,  and  angular  beak 
well  fitted  for  splitting  the  bark  of  trees,  a  tongue 
armed  with  bristles  that  curve  backward,  and  a  tail 
of  stiff  quills  which  acts  as  a  prop  in  supporting 
them  when  climbing.  Cuvier. 

PIECE'-GOODS,  n.  pi.  Dry-goods  usually  sold  by 
the  piece  ;  as,  gray  cottons,  mulls.  Jaconets,  shirt- 
ings, long  cloths,  sheetings,  &c.  Simmonds. 

PIECING  (pe'sing),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  join- 
ing or  patching.  Simmonds. 

PIECE'NER,  n.  A  workman  who  supplies  rolls  of 
wool  to  the  slubbing  machine  or  that  which  spins  a 
coarse  yarn  in  woolen-mills.  Ogilvie. 

PIECE'-WORK,  n.  Work  paid  for  by  the  piece  or 
job.  Simmojuls. 

PIE'-MAN.  v.  One  who  carries  pies  about  the 
^streets  for  sale.     [Eng.]  Mayhew. 

PIG,  n.    [add.]     An  earthen  vessel.     [Scotch.) 

Jamieson. 

PIG'EON-TO#D  (pij'un-tode),  n.  Having  toes 
turned  in 

PIG'MENT-A-RY,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  furnished 
with  pigments  or  coloring  matter ;  pigmental. 

Dunglison. 

PIKE'-STAFF,  n.  [add.]  A  staff  having  a  sharp 
metal  spike  at  the  bottom,  to  guard  against  slip- 
ping. Walt.  Scott. 

PT'LAGE,  n.     The  natural  coat  of  hair  on  animals. 

Bacon. 

PIES' D  (pi Id),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Heated  anew;  as, 
piled  iron.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PI'LE-US,  n.  [L.l  In  hot.,  a  term  applied  to  the 
expanded  disk  of  many  of  the  fungi.      Uensloio. 

PIL'GKIM,  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  pilgrims. 

PTL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  heaping  up  ;  the  driving  of 
piles. 

2.  The  act  of  re-heating  iron  blooms  or  slabs,  for 
further  working.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PIL'LOW,  n.     [add.]     In  mech.,  a  piece  of  metal  or 
wood  introduced  into  machinery  with  a  view  to 
support  some  part  of  it  to  equalize  the  pressure. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PIL'LOW -BLOCK,  «.*  In  mech.,  a  block  or  stan- 
dard for  supporting  the  end  of  a  shaft.  It  is  usually 
bolted  to  the  frame  or  foundation  of  a  machine,  and 
is  furnished  with  bearings  of  brass  or  wood  for  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  the  shaft,  and  a  movable 
cover  for  tightening  the  bearings  by  means  of 
screws.    It  is  also  called  plumber-box. 

Ap2)leton's  Mech.  Did. 

PILL'-TILE,  ??.  A  plate  of  earthen-ware  for  rolling 
pills  having  divisions  marked  on  it  to  regulate  the 
size  of  tho  pills.  Simmonds. 

PI'LOT-BAL-LOON',  n.  A  small  balloon  sent  up 
to  learn  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 

PT'LOT-GLOTH,  n.  A  coarse  stout  kind  of  cloth 
for  overcoats.  Simmonds. 

PI'LOT-EN'GINE,  re.  A  locomotive  sent  before  to 
clear  the  way  of  a  train  on  a  railroad  or  attend 
utiou  it.  Simmonds. 

PIN'A-eLOTH,  re.  A  material  for  ladies'  dresses, 
etc.,  made  from  tho  fibers  of  the  pine-apple  leaf;  it 
is  delicate,  soft  and  transparent  in  texture,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow,  Simmonds. 

PINCH,  re.     [add.]     An  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever. 

PIN'ER-Y,  n.  [add.]  A  pine  forest.  [Western 
States.] 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— A,   fi,    &c,  short.— CARE,   FAR,  LAST,   FALL,   WnAT;    THERE,  TftRM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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PIN'-FOOT'ED,  a.  Noting  the  bordering  of  the 
toes  by  a  skin.  Ogilvie. 

PINK'-EYES,  re.  pi.    Little  eyes.        Thackeray. 

PINK. '-STERN #D  (-sternd),  a.  A  term  applied  to 
_vessels  liaving  very  narrow  sterns.  Toiien. 

PIN'NA,  ft.  In  hot.,  one  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  or 
branch  of  a  compound  pinnate  leaf.         //endow. 

2.  In  zoo/..,  a  mollusk  of  great  size  having  two 
equal  valves  closely  united  by  a  ligament  along 
one  of  their  sides.  The  byssus  of  several  species 
of  Pinna  is  as  fine  and  brilliant  as  silk  and  has  been 
used  in  manufacturing  precious  stuffs.  It  anchors 
jtselfto  the  rocks  by  its  byssus.  Cuvier. 

PIN'NATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  pinnate  manner. 

PIN'Nl-FOEM,  a.     Shaped  like  a  fin  or  feather. 

mu. 

PIN'Nr-GRXDE,  a.  [L.  pinna,  a  fin,  and  gradior, 
to  move.] 

An  animal  of  the  seal  tribe,  moving  by  short  feet 
that  servo  as  paddles.  /)ana. 

PIN'NY-WINK'LES  (-wink'klz),  re.  .pZ.  An  ancient 
instrument  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  board  with 
holes  into  which  the  fingers  were  pressed  and 
fastened  with  pegs.     [Scotch.]  Ogilvie. 

PIN'TLE,  ft.  [add.]  A  hook  on  which  a  rudder 
hangs  to  its  post  Totten. 

2.  A  pin  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  cannon.     Craig. 

PTNT'-STOCJP  (-stoop),  re.  A  Scottish  drinking 
_vessel.  Burns. 

Pl-O-NEER',  v.  i.    To  prepare  the  way  for  others. 

PIPE'-LAY-ING,  re.  The  laying  down  of  pipes,  as 
for  gas,  water,  &c.  Simmonds. 

2.  Figuratively,  political  trickery.     [Am.] 

PIP-E-RA'OEOUS  (-rii'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
pepper  tribe  of  plants. 

PI-PETTE',  re.  [Fr.]  A  sma11  <?]ass  tll^e  with  a 
bulb  in  the  middle,  used  in  chemistry  for  transfer- 
ring liquids.  Gregory. 

PlP'ING,  re.  A  kind  of  cord  trimming  or  fluting  for 
ladies'  dresses.  Simmonds. 

PIRN,  re.  A  quill  or  bobbin  on  which  thread  or 
yam  is  wound  in  spinning  or  weaving;  also,  the 
reel  of  a  fishing  rod.  Jamieson. 

P/R-OU-ETTE  (pir-oo-ef).  v.  i.  [Fr.]  To  whirl 
or  turn  about  on  the  toes,  as  in  dancing. 

PIE-OU-ETT'ING,  re.  The  act  of  turning  about  on 
the  toes. 

PIR-OUETT'ING,  a.  Whirling  or  turning  about 
on  the  toes.   _ 

PlS'CI-GULT-URE  (pis'se-kult-yur),  re.  [L.  piscis, 
a  fish,  and  cultura,  culture.] 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  fish  as  an  industrial 
art.  Silliman's  Journal. 

P1S-CI-€ULT'UR-IST,  re.  One  who  rears  young  fish. 

PIS-CI'NA,  ft.  [L.]*  A  niche  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  containing  a 
small  basin  and  water-drain  through  which  the 
priest  empties  the  water  in  which  the  chalice  has 
been  rinsed.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

PIS-TIL-LID'M'M,  re.  [L.]  An  organ  in  the  higher 
cryptogamia,  having  female  sexual  functions. 

A.  Gray. 

PIT'-DOOR,  n.   The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  a  theater. 

PIT'-FRAME,  re,     The  frame-work  of  a  coal-pit. 

PIT'-MAN,  re.  [add.]  One  who  works  in  amine; 
a  collier. 

2.  In  pit-sawing,  a  name  given  to  the  man  who 
stands  in  the  pit  and  works  the  lower  end  of  the 
saw.  Hence,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  connecting 
roil  in  a  saw-mill,  and  also  sometimes  to  the  con- 
necting rod^>f  a  steam-engine. 

PI-TOI"$'-TUBE  (pe-tfce-),  re*  In  hydraulics,  a 
bent  tube  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  by  placing  the  curved  end  under  water, 
and  observing  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  rises  on 
a  eradiiated  s'cale.  Ogilvie. 

|  PIT'- PAN,  ?i.  A  long  flat-bottomed  canoe  used  for 
the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lagoons  in  Central 
America.  Squier. 

PIVOT,  v.  i.    To  place  on  a  pivot.  Clarke. 

PIVOT-AL,  a.     Belonging  to  or  turning  on  a  pivot. 

PIVOT- ED,  pp.  or  a     Placed  on  a  pivot. 

PIVOT-GUN,  re.  A  cannon  which  turns  on  a  pivot 
in  any  direction.  Simmonds. 

PIVOT-MX.N,  ft.  In  mil.  affairs,  the  officer  or  sol- 
dier at  the  flank  on  which  a  company  wheels. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Did. 

PLA-OEN'TAL,  re.  A  mammal  having  a  placenta, 
as  all  mammals  except  the  Marsupials  anil  Mono- 
tremes.  B.  Owen. 

PLA-CEN'TAL,  a.  [add.]  Belonging  to  the  pla- 
centa; having  a  placenta,  as  a  placental  mammal. 

Ca-rpenter. 

PLA-CEN'TA-RT.  a.  Having  reference  to  the  pla- 
centa; as,  the  pin  century  system  of  classification. 

Dana. 

PLA-CEN'TI-FORM,  a.  In  hot,  bavins  the  shape 
of  a  placenta  or  circular  thickened  disk,  depressed 
on  both  sides  about  the  middle.  1/ en  slow. 


PLA 

I'LA'CER  (pronounced  pla'cer  or  pla'cer  by  Amer- 
icans, and  pHi'thare  by  Spaniards),  n.  [Sp.]  The 
name  given  to  gravelly  places  where  gold  is  found, 
especially  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  in  the  bed  of 
mountain  torrents.  Velasquez. 

PLACK,  re.     A  small  copper  coin  formerly  used  in 

Scotland,  worth  less  than  a  cent.  Wait.  Scott. 

PLA-GI-IIE'DEAL,  a.  [Gr.  TrAayios,  oblique,  and 
e'Spa,  a  side.] 

In  crystal,  noting  an  oblique  spiral  arrangement 
of  planes,  which  includes  levogyrate   and  dextro- 
gyrate crystals.  Dana. 
PLAGUE'-SPOT,  re.     A  mark  or  token  of  pestilen- 
tial disease ;  a  token  of  something  incurable. 
PLAID  (plad),  </.     Striped  or  variegated  in  pattern. 
PLAID'ED  (plad'ded),  a.    "Wearing  plaids. 

T.  Campbell. 
PLXlD'ING,  re.     Plaid  cloth.  Simmonds. 

PLA-NA'RI-AN,  re.     [L.  planus,  flat.] 

A  thin,  flat,  fleshy  animal  of  the  Planaria  family, 
related  to  the  worms,  found  often  on  plants  in  moist 
places.  Dana. 

PLA-NA'RI-OID,  a.    Like  a  planaria  in  form. 
PLAN-CEER',  |re.     In  arch.,  the  under  side  of  a 
PLAN'CIIER,   j      cornice;  a  soffit.  Gwilt. 

PLAN'ER,  re.  A  wooden  block  used  by  printers  for 
forcing  down  the  type  in  a  form,  and  making  the 
surface  even.  Mansard's  T'yp. 

2.     A    name    sometimes    given     to    a    planing- 
machine. 
PLAN'ET-OID,  re.      A  small  planet-like  body;    an 

asteroid.  Lardner. 

PLAN-ET-OID'AL,  a.     Relating  to  aplanetoid. 

Whewett. 
PLXN^ET-WHEEL,  re.*    A  wheel  revolving  around 
or  within  the  circumference  of  another  wheel  by 
which  it  is  driven.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PLA-NI-FO'LI-OUS,  a.  [L.  planus,  and  folium, 
leaf.] 

In  bot.,  flat-leaved.  Craig. 

PLA-NIM'E-TER,  re.  [From  plane,  and  p-erpov, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  designed  to  measure  by  mechan- 
ical means  and  at  once,  the  area  of  any  plane  figure 
drawn  on  paper.  Nichol. 

PLAN-I-PET'AL-OUS,  a.     Having  flat  petals. 

Craig. 
PLXN'ISII-ER,  re.    He  or  that  which  smooths  met- 
allic surfaces  by  gentle  pounding,  Weale. 
PLANK'ING,   re.    The   act  of  laying  planks;    also, 

plank-stuff  in  general. 
PLX.NK/-ROAD,  re.    A  road -way  of  planks.  [Am.] 

Simmonds. 
PLXNK'-SHEER,   re.      In   ship   building,   a  plank 

covering  the  timber-beads.  Weale. 

PLAN'NING,  re.    The  act  of  making  plans. 
PLANT'ED.   a-.*    [add.]     In  joinery,   a  projecting 
member  is  said  to  be  planted,  when  having  been 
first  wrought  on  a  separate  piece  of  stuff,  it  is  after- 
wards fixed  in  its  place ;  as,  a  planted  molding. 

Ogilvie. 
PLASM,       j  re.  [add.]  [Gr.  jrA<xo>ia,  anything  formed 
PLAS'MA,  (     or  molded;] 

In  physiology,  the  viscous  material  of  a  cell  from 
which  the  new  developments  take  place  ;  also,  the 
colorless  fluid  of  the  blood.  R.  Owen. 

PLAS-MAT'ie,  a.  [add.]  Pertaining  to  the  plas- 
ma; containing  or  conveying  plasma;  as,  theptes- 
matic  fluid.  R.  Owen. 

PLAS'TRON.  re.    [add.]    Tho  sternal  or  under  shield 

of  the  tortoise.  Carpenter. 

PLATE'- WHEEL,  re.  In  mech.,  a  wheel  whose  rim 
and  teeth  are  connected  with  the  axle  by  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  instead  of  arms. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
PLXT'1-NIZE,  v.  I.    To  cover  or  combine  with  plat- 
inum. Gregory. 
PLAT'I-NIZA'T)  (plat'e-nizd),  pp.  and  a.     Covered 

or  combined  with  platinum.  Gregory. 

PLAT'I-NODE.     See  Cathode. 
PLXTT-NOID.  a.    Resembling  platinum. 
PL/vT'I-TUDE,  re.     [add.]     A  flat,  stupid  remark. 
PLA-TOM'E-TER.     See  Plaximeter. 
PLA-TON'IC,  re.  One  who  adopts  tho  views  of  Plato. 

Pope. 
PL  ATT,  a.     Like  plates;  consisting  of  plates. 

Cra  ig. 
PLAT-YCEPH'A-LOUS,  a.   [Gr.  ttAotus,  broad,  and 
Ker/>aArj,  head.] 
Broad-headed.  Craig. 

PLAT-Y-CRT'NTTES,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  TrAaTt)?,  and  npivov, 
lily.] 

A  kind  of  encrinite,  the  body  of  which   is  stout  | 
and  made  up  of  a  few  large  plates,  confined  mostly 
to  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  in  geology. 

Dana. 


PL  IT 


PLAT-Y-CCE'LI-AN,   n.      [Gr.    TrAaTOs,    and    k<kAo;, 
hollow.] 

Flat  at  the  front  end  and  concave  at  the  hinder; 
as,  the  vertebral  of  the  extinct  Cetiosaurs.   Dana. 
PLEACHED  (pleccht),  1   pp.  or  a.     Interwoven  ;  as 

PLKACIIT,  j        a     "pleached     bower," 

•' pleacht  arms."  Shakes. 

PLEAS'ANT,  a.     [add.]    Promoting  laughter,  or  ridi- 
cule, as  a.  pleasant  joke.  Wash,  /rving. 

PLEAS'UR-ING,  re.     The  going  out  for  jdeasure. 

C.  Lamb. 

PLEAT.     See  Plait. 

PLE-BE'IAN-IZE  (ple-be'yan-ize),  v.  t.  To  make 
common  or  vulgar.  Ogilvie. 

PLE-BE'IAN-TZ-ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Making  vnlgar. 

PLEB-I-FI-BA'TION,  re.  Tho  act  of  rendcrinc  com- 
mon. _  Coleridge. 

PLE-BI€'0-LIST,  re.  One  who  flatters  the  common 
people.  Clarke. 

PLEDG-E'LESS,  a.     "Without  a  pledge.    Quar.Rev. 

PLEI'O-CENE.    See  Pliocene. 

PLEI-O-SAUatUS,  re.     See  Pliosaurus. 

PLEIS'TO-CKNE,  re.  [Gr.  7rAei<n-os,  most,  Kairos, 
new.] 

In  geol.,  the  period  or  epoch  following  the  Pliocene 
tertiary  ;_thc  post-tertiary ;  the  quaternary.     Lyell. 

PLEN-I-TU-OI-NA/EI-AN.     See  Plenist. 

PLE'O-GHRO'ie,      la.      Having    the   property  of 

PLE'O-eilEO'OUS,  j"     pleochroism.  Dana. 

PLE'O-CHRO'ISM,  |„.     [Gr.  TrAeiW,  more  or 

PLt/O-CHEO'MA-TISM,  (  many,  and  xpoti  or 
Xp'o/j-ol,  color  of  the  surface] 

The  property  possessed  by  some  bodies,  especially 
crystals,  of  presenting  different  colors,  when  viewed 
in_the  direction  of  different  axes.  /faidinger. 

PLE'0-eiIRO'MA-TIG,  a.    Having  pleo-chroism. 

PLE'O-MORPH'ISM,  re.  [Gr.  nktaov,  more  or  many, 
and  iJ-optpr],  form.] 

The  property  of  crystallizing  under  two  or  more 
distinct  fundamental  forms,  embracing  dimorph- 
ism when  there  are  two  forms,  and  trimorph- 
ism  when  there  are  three  forms  ;  as  carbon,  which 
occurs  in  octahedral  and  related  forms  in  the  dia- 
mond, and  in  hexagonal  prisms  in  graphite. 

Dana. 

PLE'O-MORPH'OUS,  a.  Having  the  property  of 
pleo-morphism. 

PLETH-5R'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  After  a  plethoric  man- 
ner Ed.  Rev. 

PLEU'RAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  or  the  side 
of  the  body  where  they  lie.  Dunglison. 

PLEU-RA\L'GI-A,  n.     [Gr.  nkevpa,  and  aAyo?,  pain.] 
Pain  in  the  side  or  region  of  the  ribs. 

Dunglison. 

PLEU-RI'TIS,  re.     [Gr.  irAeupi,  side.] 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.  Dunglison. 

PLEU'RO-PNEU-MO'NI-A  (-nu-mo'ni-a),  re.  [Gr. 
irkevpa,  and  -avevpov^,  the  lungs.] 

Inflammatory  disease  of  the  pleura  and  lungs. 
Dunglison. 

PLE.VURE  (ple"ks'yur),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
weaving  together;  that  which  is  woven  together. 

PLT'O-SAU'RUS,  n.  [Gr.  jrAaW,  great,  and  crivpos, 
a  lizard.] 

A  swimming  saurian  allied  to  the  plesiosanrus, 
whose  fossil  remains  are  found  in  the  oolite. 

It.  Owen. 

PLOT'TIE,  re.  A  Scottish  name  for  a  kind  of  mulled 
wine.  Simmonds. 

PLUCK,  v.t.  In  Eng.  universities,  to  reject  ftt*n 
examination  for  honors  or  degrees.       Conybeare. 

PLUCK'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  bold,  resolute  manner. 

PLUCK'I-NESS,  re.    The  quality  of  pluck. 

Thackeray. 

PLUCK/LESS,  a.    Without  pluck. 

PLUOK'Y,  a.  Having  resolute  and  enduring  courage. 

Thackeray. 

PLUFF,  re.  A  puff;  an  escape  of  smoke;  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.     [Scotch.]  Ogilvie. 

PLUGGED  (plugd),  pp.  or  ((.  Closed  or  fastened 
with  a  plug. 

PLU-MAS'SA-RY,  re.  [Fr.]  A  plume  or  collection 
of  ornamental  feathers.  Clarke. 

Pf.C-MAS'SZ-ER  (pln-mas'e-a),  n.  [Fr.]  One  who 
prepares  and  deals  in  plumes  or  feathers  for  orna- 
ment. Bcscherelle. 

PLUMB'EP-BLOCK,  «..*  A  metal  box  or  case  con- 
taining tho  pillows  on  which  the  journals  of 
shafts,  &c,  revolve  ;  the  same  as  pillow-block. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PLUMP,  v.t.     [add.]    To  cause  to  drop  heavily. 

PLUN'OF-R,  re.t  [add.]  A  name  triven  in  the'  West- 
ern States  to  baggage  or  lugsage  ;  it  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  German  plihulern,  to  bear  or  earn- 
on".  Bartlett.  ' 
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PLtT'RAL-ISM,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  in 
the  plural ;  the  holding  of  more  than  one  ecclesias- 
tical living  at  a  time.     [Eng.]  Ogilvie. 

PLU'RAL-IZE,  v.  i.  To  hold  more  than  one  bene- 
fice at  a  time. 

PLtT'RAL-IZ-ER.     See  Pluralist. 

PLfJ'RAL-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  holding  more 
than  one  benefice  nt  a  time. 

PLU-RI-FO'LI-O-LATE,  a.  [L.  plus,  many,  and 
folium,  leaf.] 

Having  many  small  leaves.  A.  Gray. 

PLTJ-RI-L5€'U-LAR,  a.  [L.  plus,  and  loculus,  a 
partition.] 

In  bot,  noting  fruits  having  several  divisions 
containing  seeds,  as  the  lemon,  &c. 

PLU-VI-OM'E-TER.     See  Pldviameteb. 

PLY,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  make  regular  trips;  as,  a 
vessel  plies  between  the  two  places.  Oraig. 

PLY'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  making  regular  trips  be- 
tween two  places. 

PNEU-MAT'IC  (nu-mat'ik),  a.     [add.]     Adapted  to 
or  used  for  experiments   with  gases;  as,  a  pneu- 
matic cistern.        '  Francis. 
2.  Pitted  to  contain  air;  as,  pneumatic  cells. 

R.  Owen. 

PNYX  (nix),  n.  [Gr.]  In  Athens,  the  place  where 
the  people  held  their  public  assemblies. 

Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

POAKE,  n.  "Waste  matter  from  the  preparation  of 
skins ;  it  consists  of  hair,  lime,  oil,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

PQCK'ET,  n.  [add.]  In  morning,  a  small .cavity  in 
a  rock  or  in  the  surface  of  a  rock,  containing  gold. 

Hoviitt. 

POCK'ET-FLXP,  n.  A  flap  or  piece  of  cloth  that 
covers  the  pocket-hole  of  a  coat,  &c.  Ash. 

POCK'ET-PIECE,  n.  A  piece  of  money  to  be  kept 
in  the  pocket  and  not  spent.  Clarke. 

POCK'ET-PIS'TOL,  n.  A  pistol  to  bo  carried  in 
the  pocket;  a  pocket-flask  of  liquor.     [Fam.] 

John.  Wilson. 

POCK'-PTJD'DING,  n.  A  name  of  reproach  or  ridi- 
cule given  by  the  Scotch  to  the  English. 

Walt.  Scott. 

PODG'Y  (pudj'y),  n,  Pat  and  short;  pudgy;  as,  a 
podgi/  hand.     '  Dickens.     Wright. 

POD-OPH-TIIAL'MIG,  a.  [Gr.  vrous,  a  foot,  and 
b<j>0a.Wo9,  an  eye.] 

1.  Having  the  eyes  on  movable  footstalks  or  pedi- 
cels. 

2.  Of  the  order  Podophthalmia  in  Crustaceans, 
which  includes  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps,  the 
eyes  of  which  are  on  movable  pedicels.        Dana. 

PO'E,  n.  An  article  of  food  in  Hawaii  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  from  the  pound- 
ed baked  roots  of  the  taro  plant.  Thurston. 

PO'E-BIED,  «..*  A  bird  of  New  Zealand,  greatly 
valued  for  its  glossy  plumage,  which  is  used  in 
making  feather  inantles  for  the  chiefs.       Ogilvie. 

PO-EM-XT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  poem. 

Coleridge. 

POIND'ER.  n.  One  who  seizes  or  distrains  cattle  for 
rent.    [Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 

POIND'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  distraining. 
[Scotch.] 

POINT,  re.  [add.]  A  name  given  in  Eng.  to  a  rail- 
way switch.  Simmonds. 

POINT'ERS,  n.  pi.  Two  stars  in  the  Great  Bear 
(Morale  and  Dubhe),  the  line  between  which  points 
nearly  to  the  North  Star.  Craig. 

2.  Pieces  of  timber,  in  ship-building,  connecting 
the  stem-frame  with  tho  after-body.    Imp.  Add. 

POINTS'MAN,  n.  In  Eng.,  a  name  given  to  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  railway  switches.    Simmonds. 

POKE'-BftN'NET,  n.  A  bonnet  of  a  long,  straight, 
projecting  form.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

POKE'LO-KjFN  (-lii'kn),  n.  An  Indian  name  for 
marshy  places,  still  used  in  Maine.  Bartlett. 

POK7ER,  n.  A  favorite  game  of  cards  in  the  South- 
em  States.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

POK'EPv-ISH,  a.  Calculated  to  excite  fear ;  as,  a 
pokerish  place.  Bartlett. 

PO'LAR,  a.  [add.]  Limiting  the  polar  or  frigid 
zone;  as,  the  polar  circle;  measured  from  the  pole  ; 
as,  polar  distance  ;  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  pole  of  tho  earth ;  as,  a  polar  projection. 

Craig. 

PO-LAR-IM'E-TER,  n.  [Polar,  and  Gr.  /ueVpoi-, 
measure.] 

An  instrument  for  discovering  and  estimating  po- 
larized light ;  a  polariscope.  Nichol. 

PO-L  AR-IM'E-TRY,  n.  Tho  art  or  process  of  meas- 
uring the  polarization  of  light. 

PO'LAR-IZ-ER,  n.  The  object-glass  of  a  polariscope; 
the  plate  or  crystal  used  for  polarizing.      Nichol. 

PO-LIT'I€-AL-I$M,  n.  Earnestness  or  party  spirit 
in  political  matters. 


POP 

POL'LEN-MASS,  n.  In  bot.,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  pollen  of  a  plant,  when  its  grains  unite  into  a 
mass;  as,  in  milk-weed.  A.  Gray. 

PO-LO'NY,«.  [Probably  abridged  from  Bologna- 
sausage.]  A  kind  of  dry  sausage  made  of  meat 
partly  cooked.  Thackeray. 

POL-TROON'ISH,  a.    Of  or  resembling  a  poltroon  ; 

cowardly.  Clarke. 

POL-Y-BA/SIG,  a.     [Gr.  froAu's,  many,  and  /3t£o-is,  a 
base.] 
Having,  or  combined  with,  several  bases. 
POL-Y-€AR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  ttoAw,  and  ko.Ptt6s,  fruit.] 
In  hot.,  denoting  a   plant  which  bears  fruit  in 
several  successive  years. 
POL-Y-eSN'IC,   a.     In  map-projection,   projected 
as  if  on  conical  surfaces  which  are  afterwards  opened 
out;    as,  "  polyconic  development   of  the   earth's 
surface."  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

P0L-Y-EM-BRY-0N'I6,  a.    [Gr.  jroAiis,  and  i^Ppvov, 
an  embryo.] 
Consisting  of  several  embryos.  Dana. 

POL'Y-FOIL,  n.     [Gr.  iroAu's,  and  L.  folium,  a  leaf.] 
In  arch.,  a  leaf-shaped  ornament  of  more  than 
five  divisions  made  by  foils  or  segments  of  circles. 

Weale. 
PO-LYM'ER-I€,  a.    Relating  to  polymerism. 

Gregory. 
PO-LYM'ER-ISM,  n.     [Gr.  ttoAw,  and  p-epos,  a  part.] 
In  chem.,  the  principle  according  to  which  a  di- 
versity of  compounds  exists  under  a  common  for- 
mula;  as,  for  example,  the  compounds  that  may 
exist  under  the  general  formula  (Ci  Hi  )nOi  con- 
stitute an  example  of  polymerism.  Gregory. 
PO-LYM'ER-OUS,  a.    In  bot.,  having  many  parts  in 
each  set.                                                       A.  Gray. 

In  chem.,  having  the  kind  of  relation  called  po- 
lymerism ;  characterized  by  polymerism. 

Gregory. 
POL-Y-MOEPH'IG,      )n.     [Gr.   -rroAvs,   and  p.°P<R 
POL-Y-MORPII'OUS,  f      form.] 

Of  several  different  forms. 
POL-Y-MQRPII'ISM,  n.    In  crystallography,  same 
as  pleomorphism,  which  sec ;   in  soul.,  the  capa- 
bility  of   assuming   different  forms ;    in   bot.,  the 
capability  of  widely  varying  form.  Dana. 

PO-LYN'I-A,  ii.    A  name  given  by  the  Russians  to 

the  iceless  sea  around  the  North  Pole.  Kane. 

POL'Y-PID,  n.    The  corallum  of  a  polyp.     Dana. 
POL-Y-PIP'A-ROUS,  a.    [Polyp,  and  L.  pario,  to 
produce.] 
Producing  polyps. 
POL'Y-POID,  a.    Like  a  polyp  or  a  polypus. 

Dunglison. 
PO-LYP'O-ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  ttoAvs,  and  Tropos,  a  pas- 
sage or  pore.] 

Noting  numerous  passages  or  pores,    n.  A  genus 
of  parasitical  fungi  having  numerous  pores. 

Wright. 
POL-Y-SPO'ROUS,  a.     Containing  many  spores. 
POL-Y-SYN-THET'I€,  a.    [Gr.  ttoAi!;,  and  avvdw;, 
a  uniting,  or  composition.] 
Making  a  manifold  compound. 
POL-Y-THA-LA'MI-A,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  iroAi;?,  many,  and 
SaAapos,  a  chamber.] 

Minute  animals  occupying  chambered  calcareous 
shells  ofmicroscopic  size.     See  Euizopods.    Dana. 
POL-Y-ZO'AN$,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  jtoAu's,  and  iinov,  a  living 
creature.] 

In  zoiil.,  compound  groups  among  the  Bryozoa, 
the  lowest  order  of  tho  mollusks.  Dana. 

PON'CHO  (pon'cho),  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  cloak  worn 
by  the  Spanish  Americans,  having  tho  form  of  a 
blanket  with  a  slit  in  tho  middlo  for  the  head  to  pass 
through^  Simmonds. 

PON'DER-A-BLE-NESS,  n.    The  condition  of  being 

ponderable.  Allen. 

PONE,  11.    A  kind  of  bread,  made,  particularly  in  the 
Southern  States,  of  corn-meal,  often  with  eggs  and 
milk.     [Am.] 
PON-GHEE',  n.    In  Burmah,  a  piijst  of  tho  higher 

orders.  Malcom. 

PO'NY,  n.    [add.]     A  cant  term  for  the  sum  of  fifty 

pounds  sterling,  used  among  gamblers  and  betters  in 

England.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet.     Thackeray. 

PONT'AGE,  ii.    A  duty  or  tax  for  crossing  bridges. 

Craig. 
POON'-TVOOD,  n.    An  East-Indian  wood  of  a  light 
porous  texture,  and  light  grayish  cedar  color,  much 
prized  for  ship-building.    Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
POOE'-BQX,  n.    A  contribution-box  for  tho  poor. 
Miss  Edgcworth. 
P5l"IN-JAY,  n.    A  mark  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  put 
on  a  pole  to  be  shot  at. 

Strutt's  Sports.     Walt.  Scott. 
PfiP'PETS,  n.  pi.    In   ship-building,  upright  tim- 
bers on  tho  bilge-ways,  used  to  support  a  vessel 
while  being  launched.  Tolten: 

POP'PLE,  v.  v.    To  bubble  up.     [North  of  Eng.] 

ITdlliuoell. 


POS 

POP'PLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Noting  a  bubbling  sound, 
or  like  that  of  rain  falling  on  water ;  used  also  as  a 
noun.  Hugh  Miller. 

POP-U-LAR-I-ZA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making 
popular,  or  of  introducing  among  a  people.   Clarke. 

POE'CE-LAIN,  a.  Composed  of  or  relating  to  por- 
celain. 

POR'CE-LA-NOIIS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  porce- 
lain ;  porcelaneous.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PO-RIF'E-RA,        )  n.  pi.    [Pore,  and  L  fero,  to 

PO-RIF'E-RANS,  f     bear.] 

In  zoiil.,  the  species  of  the  group  comprising  the 
sponges.  Carpenter. 

PORT,  n.  [add.]  In  mechanics,  an  opening  through 
which  steam,  air,  or  water  may  pass  respectively  to 
the  valves  of  a  steam-engine. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PORT'AGE,  n.  [add.]  A  sailor's  wages  when  in 
port;  also,  the  amount  of  a  sailor's  wages  for  a 
voyage.  Simmonds. 

PORT'LAND-VASE,  n.*  A  celebrated  cinerary  urn 
or  vase  found  in  tho  tomb  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus,  now  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

PORTE'-MON-NAIE  (port'-mun-na),  n.  [Fr.]  A 
small  pocket-book  or  wallet  for  carrying  money. 

POE-TBNT'IVE,  a.  Showing  beforehand;  pre- 
saging.   _  Ogilvie. 

POR'TI-GO^D  (por'te-kode),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
portico. 

PORT'30-K.EN,  a.  [L.  porta,  a  gate,  and  Sueo-Goth- 
ic  Sokn,  jurisdiction.] 

Having  the  circuit  or  liberties  of  the  gate ;  that 
is,  being  within  the  city  gates  in  point  of  privileges, 
though  without  it  in  point  of  fact.  One  ward  in 
London  has  now  this  name.  Craig. 

POR-TU-LA€'€A,  n.  In  bot,  a  genus  of  plants  em- 
bracing the  common  purslane,  and  also  species  hav- 
ing beautiful  flowers.  .  Loudon. 

POll'TU-GUESE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Portugal;  a. 
pertaining  to  Portugal  and  its  inhabitants. 

POS-A'DA  (pos-siih'dah),  11.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  inn 
or  lodging-house.  Velasquez. 

POSE  (poze),  n.  In  painting  or  sculpture,  the  atti- 
tude, or  position  of  a  figure.  Art  Journal. 

POST-TIVE,  a.  [add.]~  Noting  a  photographic  pic- 
ture whose  lights  and  shades  correspond  to  those 
of  the  original.  R.  Hunt. 

POS'I-TIVE,  n.  In  photog.,  a  picture  corresponding 
in  its  lights  and  shades  with  the  original,  instead  of 
being  reversed  like  a  negative.  R.  Hunt. 

PO$'I-TIV-I$M,  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  who  professes  to  deal 
only  witli  positives  ;  and  excludes  from  philosophy 
every  thing  but  tho  bare  natural  phenomena  or 
properties  of  knowable  things,  together  with  their 
invariable  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession, 
as  occurring  in  time  and  space.  Such  relations  he 
denominates  laics,  which  are  to  be  discovered  by 
observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.  This  phi- 
losophy holds  all  inquiry  into  causes,  both  efficient 
and  final,  to  be  useless  and  unprofitable,  and  re- 
duces all  that  man  can  know,  to  a  bare  succession 
of  phenomena  as  presented  to  the  mind.     Ogilvie. 

POS-SES'SION-A-RY  (pos-sesh'un-  or  poz-zesh'un-), 
a.    Noting  possession. 

POST,  a.  Employed  in  traveling  post ;  as,  post- 
horses;  noting  great  speed,  as,  post-haste.    Smart. 

POST,  adv.  With  post-horses;  as,  to  travel  post. 
2.  With  great  rapidity;  as,  "sent  from  Media  post  to 
Egypt."  Milton. 

POSTAL,  a.  Belonging  to  the  post-office  or  mail 
service;  as,  postal  arrangements. 

POST'-GXP'TAIN,  11.  A  common  unofficial  title 
given  to  captains  in  the  British  navy  to  distinguish 
them  from  commanders  to  whom  the  title  of  cap- 
tain is  often  given  by  courtesy.  Simmonds. 

POST'ED,   pp.  or   a.     [add.]     Placed  in  the  post- 
office  ;  as,  my  letter  is  posted. 
POST'-HOUR,  11.    The  time  for  posting  letters. 

Dickens. 
POST'ING,  n.     [add.]     The  act  of  putting  letters 
into  the  post-office. 

POST'-MILL,  n,  A  form  of  wind-mill  so  constructed 
that  the  whole  fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis  firmly 
fastened  to  the  ground,  and  can  be  turned  by  a 
lever  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  varies. 

Beil's  Tech..  Diet. 
POST'-OF'FICE,   ii.    [add.]    Post-office  order,   in 
Eng.,  an  order  for  money  made  payablo   at  any 
des'ired  post-office.  Simmonds. 

POST-PON'ING,  n.    The  act  of  deferring  to  a  future 

time. 
POST'-PRAN'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  post,  after,  and  pran- 
dinm,  dinner.] 

_  Occurring  subsequent  to  dinner.  Bulwer. 

P()ST'-TER'TIA-RY,  a.  In  geol.,  the  period  follow- 
ing the  tertiary  ;  pleistocene.  Dana. 
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POST-EOAD,  ft,  A  road  over  which  tho  mail  is 
carried.  Clarice, 

POT-A-MOG'RA-PHY,  ft.     [Gr.  Trora/ids,  river,  and 
ypa<f)t»,  to  describe.] 
An  account  of  rivers. 

PO-THEEN'.    See  Poteen. 

POTII'EE-ING,  ft.  The  act  of  bustling  about  in  a 
perplexed  manner;  puddering. 

PO-TI-GHO-MA'NI-E,n.  [Fr.]  The  art  or  process 
of  coating  the  inside  of  glass  vessels  with  engravings 
or  paintings,  so  as  to  give  them  tho  appearance  of 
painted  ware.  Simmonds. 

POT'-LID   VALVE,  ft.*     A  kind  of  bucket  valve, 
consisting  of  a  circular  plate  with  an  eye  in  the 
center,  through  which  tho  piston-rod  passes  freely. 
Beits  Ted),  Diet. 

POT-POUR'RI.  (po-poor'e)  ft.  (Fr.)  A  ragout 
composed  of  different  sorts  of  meats,  vegetables,  &c., 
seasoned  and  cooked  together. 

2.  A  vase  or  packet  of  odoriferous  flower  leaves, 
used  to  perfume  a  room. 
8.  A  piece  of  music  made  up  of  different  airs. 
4.  A  literary  production,  made  up  of  parts  brought 
together  without  order,  or  bond  of  connection. 

Bescherelle. 

POT'TEE-ING,  n.  Aimless  and  confused  bustle; 
pother. 

VOUGBED  (powcht),  pp.  [add.]  Having  a  pouch 
for  tho  young,  as  the  opossum. 

POUL'DKON.     See  Powld-ron. 

POUL'TIC-ING  (pol'tis-ing),  re.  The  act  of  covering 
with  a  poultice. 

POUE'ING.  re.    The  act  of  flowing  in  a  stream. 

POUR-POINT',  ft.  [Fr.]  An  old  kind  of  stuffed 
and  quilted  doublet,  used  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  Fairholt. 

POUT  (poot),  ft.  The  young  of  some  birds  or  fish,  as 
of   the    grouse    kind ;   a    young    fowl.       [Scotch.] 

J.  Wilson. 

POUT  ( poot),  v.  i.  To  shoot  young  birds,  as  grouse, 
&c.     [Scotch.] 

POUT'EE,  «..*  One  who  pouts  ;  a  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  with  an  inflated  breast. 

POWDEE,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  separate  into  minuto 
particles;  to  become  like  powder;  as,  some  salts 
powder  easily. 

POW'DER-MONK'EY  (-miink'y),  re.  A  boy  who 
carries  cartridges  from  the  magazine  to  the  guns  in 
ships  of  war.  Wright. 

POWWOW,  v.  i.  To  use  conjuration  with  noise  and 
confusion,  as  among  the  American  Indians.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

POYND'ING.    See  Poinding. 

POYNT'ELL,  n.  In  arch.,  a  mode  of  paving  or 
flooring  in  small  squares  or  lozenges.  Weale. 

PR.E-FLO-RA'TION.     See  Prefloration. 

PE^E-FO-LI-A'TION,     | 

PRE-FO-Ll-A'TION,      ( 

PR/E-MORSE'.     See  Premorse. 

PRAG-MAT'IG,  re.  A  solemn  ordinance  or  decree 
issued  by  tho  head  of  a  State;  as  il a  royal  prag- 
matic was  passed  interdicting  the  use  of  African 
slaves  by  the  Moslems  of  Granada."         Prescott. 

PRAl'RIE-HEN,  n.    The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  grouse  (Tetrao  cupido)  in  the  Western  States. 
Icon.  Encyc. 

PEXN'DI-AL,  a.  [L.  prandium,  a  repast.]  Eelating 
to  a  repast. 

PEAS'OID,  a.     Eesembling  prase.  Dana. 

PEAT'TLING,  ft.  Tho  act  of  talking  much  on  trifles. 

PRAY'EE  (pra'er),  ft.     [add.]     One  who  prays. 

/Smart. 

PEAY'ING,  ft.  Tho  act  of  making  a  prayer  ;  as,  he 
was  engaged  in  praying. 

PEE-AN-NOUNCE',  v.  t.    To  announce  beforehand. 

PEE-CES'SION-AL,  a.  Belonging  to  precession  ;  as, 
tile  preaessional  movement  of  the  equinoxes. 

PEE-CISTAN-1ST  (pre-sizh'an-ist),  re.  A  very  pre- 
cise person.  Ogilvie. 

PEE-€0N-F5EM'I-TY,  ft.     Previous  conformity. 
_  Coleridge. 

PEE-UON-SENT',  re.     A  previous  consent. 

_  Southey. 

PRE-DE-CEASE',  n.  Death  previous  to  something 
else.  Brougham. 

PRE-DE-TERM'IN-A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  de- 
termined beforehand.  Coleridge. 

PRE-DfiS'TI-NA-TlYE, a.  Determining  beforehand. 

Coleridge. 

PREDT-€A-TIVE,  a.  That  affirms  or  predicates; 
ns,  a  predicative  term.  Gibbs. 

PRE-DleT'IVE-LY,  ado.  In  the  manner  of  pre- 
diction. Ogilvie. 

PEE-DIS-€OV'EE-Y,  n.  A  discovery  previously 
inade.  Dana. 

PEE-EM-PLOY',  v.  t.  To  employ  beforehand  ;  as, 
" pre-employed  by  him."  Shaken. 

PEE-EMPT',  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  take  up  (as  land)  with 


■  See  Vernation. 


a  right  of  pre-emption  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.     [Am.] 

PEE-EMPT'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Taking  up  land  with 
the  privilege  of  pre-emption. 

PEE-EMPT'OB,  n.  Ono  who  takes  up  land  with  the 
privilege  of  pre-emption. 

PEEF-A-TO'RI- AL,  a.  That  introduces  or  prefaces ; 
as,  prefatorial  remarks.  Gilpin. 

PEEF'EE-ENCE,  ft.,  [add.]  Preference  stock,  a 
name  in  England  for  preferred  stock.  Simmonds. 

PEEF-EE-EN'TIAL  (-shal),  it.  Having  a  preference; 
as,  a preferential  share-holder.  Clarke. 

PBE-FEER.SD'  (prc-ferd'),  pp.  [add.]  Preferred- 
stock,  is  stock  which  takes  a  dividend  before  other 
capital  stock,  called  in  England  preferential  stock. 

Simmonds. 

PBE-GLA'CIAL  (-gla'shal),  a.  Prior  to  the  glacial 
or  drift  period.  Dana. 

PEE-FIG'LfEE-MENT,  ft.  The  act  of  prefiguring; 
also,  that  which  is  prefigured.  Ogilvie, 

PRE-FO-LI-A'TION,  re.     [L.  pre,  ana  folia,  a  leaf.] 
In  hot.,  the  arrangement  of  leaf-buds  before  ex- 
panding. I/enslow. 

PEE-H1S-T0E'I€,  a.  Eelating  to  a  time  before  that 
described  in  written  history  ;  as,  the  prehistoric 
ace. 

PEE-JU'DI-€ATE-LY,  adv.  After  a  prejudiced 
manner. 

PEEL'A-TESS,  m.  A  female  prelate;  as,  an  old 
■prelatess:  Milton. 

PEEL'A-TIZE,  v.  i.  To  exercise  the  office  or  duties 
of  prelacy ;  as,  "an  episcopacy  that  began  to  prela- 
tize.'"  Milton. 

PEE-MA-TU'EI-TY,  ft.  Maturity  at  an  early  period, 
or  before  the  usual  time ;  as,  the  prematurity  of 
genius.  Thackeray. 

PBE-MAX'IL-LA-EY,  a.  Noting  a  bone  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  forming  its  margin,  anterior  to  tho  true 
maxillary  bone.  P.  Owen. 

PEE-MON'I-TOE,  ft.  He  or  that  which  gives  warn- 
ing beforehand;  as,  "some  such  like  premonitors, 
to  awaken  our  security."  Bishop  Hall. 

PEE-MO'LAR,  a.  Noting  one  of  the  three  or  four 
anterior  molars,  successors  of  the  deciduous  or  milk 
molars:  P.  Owen. 

PEE-MO-$A'I€,  a.  Eelating  to  the  time  before  that 
of  Moses;  as,  p  re-mosaic  history. 

PEE-MU'NI-TO-EY,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  pre- 
munire;  as,  a premunitory  process.         Ogilvie. 

PEE-PXL'A-TAL,  a.  Just  anterior  to  the  palate ; 
as,  the  prepalatal  aperture. 

PEE-PAE'.V-TOE,  ft.  One  who  prepares  beforehand, 
as  subjects  for  dissection,  specimens  for  preserva- 
tion in  collections,  &c.  Agassis. 

PEE-PEXSE'LY,  adv.    In  a  premeditated  manner. 

PRE-EATHA-EL-I$M,  ft.  A  theory  in  painting 
which  gives  preference  to  a  style  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  days  of  Raphael,  which  though  more  hard 
is  considered  more  true  to  nature  ;  while  Raphael 
is  charged  witli  introducing  too  much  of  ideal  beau- 
ty_into  his  pictures.  Buskin. 

PRE-RA'PIIA-EL-ITE,   a.     Pertaining  to  the  style 
of  art  before  the  time  of  Raphael ;    ft.  One  who 
favors  or  practices  art  as  it  was  before  Raphael. 
C.  Kingsley. 

PRES'BYTE,  ft.     [Gr.  7rpe5/3uVi)9,  an  old  man] 

One  whose  vision  (like  that  of  many  old  persons') 
is  confused  as  to  near  objects,  whilst  those  at  a 
creator  distance  are  clearly  distinguished.  This 
state  is  called  presbytia.  Dunglison. 

PBE-SE-LECT'ED,  a.  Selected  beforehand  ;  as, 
stars  preselected  for  simultaneous  observation. 

E  C.  Ilerrick. 

PEE-SEEV'ING,  ft.  Tho  act  of  saving  from  injury, 
decay.  &c. ;  the  process  of  making  sweetmeats. 

PRE-SI'DI-0  (pra-se'de-o),  ft.  [Sp.]  A  place  of 
defense;  a  garrison  or  guard-house.       Velasquez. 

PEESS.E'D'-GLASS  (prest'glass),  ft.  Glass  shaped 
into  various  forms,  by  the  pressure  of  a  mold. 

Simmonds. 

PBESS'VP-A  &E,  ft.     [Fr.]     The  juice  of  the  grape, 
extracted  by  the  press. 
-.2.  A  fee  paid  for  the  use  of  a  wine-press. 

Bescherelle,    Simmonds. 

PEES'TON-SALTS,  n.  pi.    Smelling  salts. 

PEE-TEN'TIOUS  (pre-ten'shus).  (I.  Making  great 
pretentions;  as,  a  pretentious  fraud. 

D~.  Bushnell. 

PEE-TENSE'FUL,  a.    Abounding  in  pretenses. 

Bl((cktoood. 

PEE-TEE'I-ENT,  a.    Past  through;  previous. 

Richardson. 

PEET'TY-ISH.  a.    Somewhat  pretty.       Walpole, 

PEET'TY-IfflM  (pritf tf-\  n.  Affectation  of  a  pretty 
stvle.  manner.  &c.     '  Ed.  Bee. 

PRE  EX- C  HE  V- A- LIE  R'  fpreu-shev-a-leer'),  n. 
[Fr.]     A  gallant  knight  or  lady's  admirer. 

Bescherelle, 


PEE-VENT'A-TIVE.  Incorrectly  used  for  Pre- 
ventive, winch  see. 

PEEY'ING  (pra'ing),  n.  Tho  act  of  seizing  or  feed- 
ing upon  by  violence. 

PEICE'-LIST,  ft.  A  list  of  shares,  stocks,  &c,  with 
the  juices  at  which  sold  or  offered.      Simmonds. 

PRICING  (pri'sing),  ft.  The  act  of  setting  a  prico 
on,  or  inquiring  the  price  of  articles. 

PEIE-DIEC(pric'-de-n'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  desk 
at  which  to  kneel  for  prayer.  Bescherelle. 

PEIEST'ISM  (preest'izm),  ft.  Tho  influence,  &c, 
of_priests.  Ogilvie. 

PRE-TYM-rAN'I€J,  ft.     See  Tympanic. 

PRIEST'LESS,  a.    Without  a  priest.  Pope. 

PEIG'GISII-NESS,  «.    The  state  of  being  priggish. 

Clarke. 

PEIL,  «..  A  solid  piece  of  virgin  metal  in  a  mine  ; 
the  button  of  metal  from  an  assay. 

Mining  Journal. 

PEIME,  <o.  i,  [add.]  To  carry  over  hot  water  with 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine  ;  as,  the  engine  primes. 

Appleton'S  Mech.  Diet. 

PEIME,  a.  [add.]  Prime-meridian,  tho  meridian 
from  which  longitude  is  reckoned ;  as,  from  Green- 
wich, or  Washington. 

PRIN-CIPT-AL,  a.    Initial ;  elementary.     Bacon. 

PRI-ON'O-DON,  ft.*     [Gr.  TrptW,  a  saw,  and  oSoiij,  a 
tooth.] 
A  genus  of  quadrupeds  related  to  the  weasels. 
Imp.  Add. 

PRIS-MAT'IC,  a.  [add.]  In  crystallography,  per- 
taining to  the  trimetric  system,  or  right-prismatic 
forms.  Dana. 

PEIV'Y-PUESE,  n.  In  Eng.,  a  name  given  to 
monies  set  apart  for  the  personal  use  of  the  mon- 
arch; also  the  title  of  the  person  having  charge  of 
these  moneys.  Macaidey. 

PEIZE'-€OURT,  ft.  A  court  to  decide  on  matters 
relating  to  prizes  taken  by  vessels  of  war. 

PRIZE'-MAS'TER,  n.  One  put  in  charge  of  a  ves- 
sel captured  or  sent  in  for  adjudication. 

Simmonds. 

PEIZE'-MED'AL,  ft.     A  medal  given  as  a  prize. 

PEO'BATE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  probate  court, 
&c. ;  as,  a  probate  record. 

PEOB'ING,  ft,  Tho  act  of  examining  with  a  probe! 
hence,  /?<7.,_act  of  searching  deeply. 

PEO-BOS-CID'I-AL,  a.  Furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

PRO-BOS-CID'I-AN,  ft.  A  pachyderm  having  a 
proboscis,  as  the  elephant  or  mastodon.       Cuvier. 

PRO-BOS-CID'I-FORM,  a.  Having  the  form  or 
uses  of  a  proboscis  ;  as,  a  proboscidiform  mouth. 

Carpenter. 

PRO-CEED'INGS,  ft,  pi.  The  published  bulletin 
of  scientific  and  other  societies. 

PRO-CCE'LI-AN,  a.  [Gr.  irpds,  before,  and  koUos, 
hollow.] 

Having  the  anterior  side  concave  ;  as,  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  crocodilians.  Dana. 

PRO-€5N'SU-LA-EY.     See  Proconsular. 

PBO-eRAS'TI-NA-TO-EY,  adv.  In  a  procrasti- 
nating manner. 

PEO-€EU3'TE-AN-TZE,  v.  t.  To  stretch  or  con- 
tract according  to  some  rule.  &o.  Ogilvie. 

PE5D,  ft.  t.     [From  prod,  a  goad.] 

To  prick  with  some  sharp  instrument,  as  a  goad, 
bayonet,  &c.  Ilalliwell. 

PEO-DU€-TIV'I-TY,  ft.      Capacity    of    production. 

Coleridge. 

PEO-D"CT€'TEESS,  ft.    A  female  who  produces. 

PEO-FE€-TI"TIOUS,  a.  Proceeding  from,  sc.  a 
parent;  as,  "the  three-fold  distinction  of profec- 
titious,  adventitious,  and  professional  was  ascer- 
tained." Gibbon. 

PEOG-NA'THOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rrpo,  before,  and  yraflos, 
the  jaw.] 
Having  projecting  jaws,  as  a  negro.  Dunglison. 

PEO-GEES'SION-IST,  ft,  One  who  holds  to  the 
progression  of  society  toward  perfection. 

PRO-  LE-TAIRE'  (tare'),  n.  [Fr.]  One  of  the  com- 
mon people;  a  low  person.  Bescherelle. 

PEO-ME'TIIE-AN,  ft.  [add.]  A  kind  of  lucifer 
matclK 

PRO-ME'EOPS,  «.*  A  species  of  the  genus  Upupa  of 
Linn.,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plnmago 
and  its  singular  arrangement.  It  has  a  longish  bill, 
and  extensible  tongiie.  and  feeds  on  insects,  soft 
fruit,  and  saccharine  juices.  Imp.  Add. 

PRO'NATE.  a.     In  bnt..  prono  or  declining.   Kane. 

PRO-yoX-CE'  (pro-non-sa*),  a.  [Fr.]  Strongly 
marked,  decided,  as  in  manners, >fcc.    Bescherelle. 

PEO-NOUNCAD'  (pro-nounsf),  a.  [Fr.]  Strongly 
marked,  decided  ;  as,  "  our  friend's  views  became 
every  dav  more  pronounced."  Thackeray. 

PBO-'XUX-Cf-A-Ml'EX'TO,  n.  [Sp.]  A  procla- 
mation or  manifesto.  Velasquez. 
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PRO-NUN'CIA-TO-RY,  adv.  Pertaining  to  pronun- 
ciation. Ogilvie. 

PROOF,  a.  Having  power  to  resist,  asproof  armor ; 
taken  by  way  of  trial,  or  early,  as  a  proof  impres- 
sion of  an  engraving;  noting  a  degree  of  strength, 
as  proof-spirits ;  used  to  prove  or  try,  as  a  proof- 
house  for  guns  or  powder. 

PR5P'A-GA-TIVE,  a.     Producing  propagation. 

PROP'ER-ATE,  v.  t.  [L.  propero,  to  do  quickly.] 
To  press  forward  or  hasten.  Cole. 

PROP'ER-TY,  to.  [add.]  In  phys.  science,  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  are  distinguished  into  the  follow- 
ing three  classes. 

1.  The  physical  properties  of  matter  are  those 
which  result  from  the  relations  of  bodies  to  the 
physical  agents  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravitation, 
cohesion,  adhesion,  &c. ;  and  which  are  exhibited 
without  a  change  in  the  composition  or  kind  of 
matter  acted  on.  They  are  color,  luster,  opacity, 
transparency,  hardness,  sonorousness,  density,  crys- 
talline form,  solubility,  osmotic  diffusion,  vapori- 
zation, boiling,  fusion,  &c. 

2.  The  chemical  properties  of  matter  are  those 
which  originate  or  terminate  in  the  exercise  of 
chemical  affinity;  thus,  the  explosion  of  gun-pow- 
der, the  combustion  of  wood,  the  solubility  of 
metals  in  acids,  are  chemical  properties. 

3.  The  organoleptic  properties  of  matter  form  a 
class  which  can  not  be  included  in  either  of  the 
other  two  divisions.  They  manifest  themselves  in 
the  contact  of  substances  with  the  organs  of  taste, 
touch,  and  smell,  or  otherwise  affect  the  living 
organism,  as  in  the  manner  of  medicines  and  poisons. 
The  term  organoleptic  has  been  appropriately 
applied  to  these  by  M.  Chevreul.    S.  W.  Johnson. 

PRO-PHET'I€-AL-NESS,  to.  The  quality  of  fore- 
telling. Ash. 

PRO- PINE',  to.     A  pledge  in  drinking-  a  gift. 

Walt.  Scott. 

PRO-PLlS'Tie,  a.  Forming  a  mold  or  cast.  See 
Proplasm.  Ogilvie. 

PRO-POR'TION-MENT,  to.  The  process  or  act  of 
dividing  out  proportionally.  Clarke. 

PR0-RE6'T0R,  to.  An  assistant  of  the  rector  in  a 
high  school ;  an  officer  who  presides  over  the  aca- 
demic senate  of  a  German  university.         ITeyse. 

PRO-SA'I€-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  prosaic  or  dull.  Leigh  Hunt. 

PROSE,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  prose ; 
as,  prose  composition.  Addison. 

2.  Noting  plain,  dull,  nnpoetical  characteristics; 
as,  the  prose  duties  of  life.  Tliackeray. 

PRO-SEe'TOR,  to,     [L.  pro,  and  seco,  to  cut.] 

A  person  who  prepares  the  subjects  for  lectures 
on  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

PRO-SIL'I-EN-CY,  n.  [L  prosilio,  to  leap  forward.] 
The  act  of  leaping  forward.  Coleridge. 

PRO'SI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prosy.  Clarke. 

PROS-0-DI'A€-AL.     See  Prosodical. 

PROS-0-DPAG-AL,  a.  Noting  a  prosodiacal  man- 
ner. Smart. 

PR08'PE€T,  v.  t.  or  i.  To  search  or  examine ;  as,  to 
prospect  a  district  for  gold  or  other  metals.    Ilowitt. 

PRQS'PECT-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  search- 
ing for  gold  or  other  metals.  Ilowitt. 

PR5S'PE€T-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  a  search,  as 
for  gold  or  other  metals. 

PROS-TAT'IG,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  prostate  gland. 

Dunglison. 

PRO-TAG'O-NIST,  m.  [Gr.  TrpwTos,  first,  and  ayw- 
ricrTrjs,  an  actor.] 

He  who  fills  the  leading  part  in  a  drama;  hence, 
he  who  takes  the  lead  in  some  great  scene,  enter- 
prise, conflict,  &c.     Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.     Dryden. 

PRO'TE-AN,  to.  A  name  given  to  a  preparation  of 
caoutchouc  for  various  uses. 

PROTE-AN-LY,  adv.  Like  Proteus,  or  that  which 
readily  changes  shape.  Cwlieorth. 

PRO-TE-GEE'  (pro-ta-zha'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  female 
under  the  protection  of  another.         Bescherelle. 

PRO-TE'LE$,  to.*  The  scientific  name  given  to  a 
carnivorous  animal  found  in  South  Africa,  and  called 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  aard-wolf  (earth 
wolf);  it  is  intermediate  between  the  hyena  and 
civet.     It  is  very  destructive  to  lambs. 

Cuvier. 

PKO-TIIA-LA'MI-ON,  to.     [Gr.  n-pd,  beiore,  and  86.- 
Aa/xos,  marriage.] 
An  address  in  celebration  of  a  marriage. 

Drayton. 

PRO'TO-€OL,  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  protocol. 

PRO'TO-PHYTE,  to,  [Gr.  ^ros,  first,  and  4,vr6v, 
a  plant.] 

The  simplest  of  plants,  mostly  microscopic  and 
unicellular;  as,  the  infusorial  species  like  the  Dia- 
toms, Desmids,  Protococcus  of  Lhe  snow,  &o. 

Carpenter. 


PRO-TO-PHY-TOL'O-GY,   to.      [Gr.  Trpiros,  $vt6v, 
and  Aoyos,  an  account.] 
The  science  of  protophytes. 

PRO'TO-PLASM,  n.  [Gr.  TrpwTos,  and  7rWp.ci, 
form.] 

The  viscid  material  within  cells,  or  lining  them, 
from  which  the  process  of  nutrition  and  "growth 
goes  forward.  Dana. 

PRO-TO-PLAS'MI€!,  a.    Pertaining  to  protoplasm. 

PRO-TO-ZO'I€,  a.  In  eool.,  pertaining  to  the  proto- 
zoa. 

2.  In  geol.,  containing  remains  of  the  earliest  life 
of  the  globe,  which  included  mollusks,  radiates,  and 
some  articulates.  Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T'ED  MEET'ING,  to.  A  religious  meet- 
ing continued  for  a  number  of  successive  days. 
[Am.']  Bartlett. 

PROUD'ISH,  a.    Somewhat  proud.  Ash. 

PROV'A-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  capacity  or  state  of 
being  proved. 

PRO-VEX'I-TY,  n.    [L.  proveho,  to  advance.] 
Great  advance  in  age.  Clarke. 

PRQX'IES,  ii.  pi.  In  Efig.,  sums  paid  yearly  to  a 
bishop,  &c,  by  the  parochial  clergy.  Ash. 

PRU'I-NATE.     See  Pruinous. 

PSAI/MO-DIZE,  v.  t.  To  practice  psalmody;  as, 
"  the  psalmodizing  art."  Cooper. 

PSE'PHISM  (se'fizin),  n.     [Gr.  M&o-ixa,  a  decree.] 
A  statute  enacted  by  vote  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Smith's  Diet.  Antiq. 

PSEU'DO-E-VAN'GE-LI$M  (su'do-),  to.  An  erro- 
neous exhibition  of  evangelical  truth.        Ogilvie. 

PSEtT'DO-MAR'TYR,  n.  A  counterfeit  martyr,  or 
one  falsely  regarded  as  a  martyr.  Ash. 

PSEU'DO-MORPH  (su'do-morf ),  n.  An  irregular  or 
deceptive  form.  Tennyson. 

In  crystallography,  a  pseudomorphous  crystal; 
as  a  crystal  consisting  of  quartz  but  having  the 
cubic  form  of  fluor  spar,  the  fluor  crystal  having 
been  changed  by  a  process  of  substitution  to  quartz". 

Dana. 

PSEU'D0-M5EPH'I$M  (su'do-morf'izm),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  pseudo-morphous. 

PSEU'DO-NYM  (su'do-nim),  n.  [Gr.  i/zeDSos,  false, 
and  ovofxa.,  name.] 

A  fictitious  name  assumed  for  the  time,  as  by  an 
author ;    spelt  also  Pseudonyme.  D  Israeli. 

PSEU'DO-PO'DI-A,  TO.  pi.  [Gr.  ^eOSos,  and  woiis,  a 
foot.] 

Fleshy  processes  formed  at  will  by  the  simplest 
animals^  as  some  protozoa.  Dana. 

PSY--6HE'  (si-keO,  to.  [Fr.]  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  cheval  dressing  slass.  Bescherelle. 

PSIT-TAC'I-D^E,  n. pi*    The  parrot-tribe. 

Cuvier. 

PSY-GHI'A-TRY  (sl-kl'a-try),  n.  [Gr.  xjivxv,  the 
mind,  and  iarpcuiu,  to  heal.] 

The  application  of  the  healing  art  to  mental 
diseases.  Dunglison. 

PSY'€HI€-AL  (si'kik-al),  a.  [add.]  This  term  was 
formerly  used  to  express  the  same  idea  as  psycho- 
logical. Recent  metaphysicians  however,  have  em- 
ployed it  to  mark  the  difference  between  4>VX^  the 
living  principle  in  man,  and  Trvevna,  the  rational  or 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature.  In  this  use,  the  word 
describes  the  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  sense, 
appetite,  and  the  outer  visible  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  spiritual  or  rational  faculties  which 
have  to  do  with  the  supersensible  world.    Heyse. 

PSY-€IIRO-PHO'BI-A,    n.     [Gr.  i/™Xpos,  cold,  and 
<pdj3os,  fear.] 
Fear  of  cold,  especially  cold  water.  Dunglison. 

PTAR'MI€S  (tiir'miks),  to.  pi.  [Gr.  irraipa,  to  sneeze.] 
Medicines  intended  to  promote  sneezing. 

Dunglison. 

PTE-RI€H'THYS  (te-rik'this),  to,  [Gr.  irrepau,  a 
wing,  and  ix#"s,  a  fish.] 

In  geol.,  a  genus  of  fossil  fish  with  wing-like 
appendages,  found  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

Agassis. 

PTER'O-MYS,  TO.*  [Gr.  Trrt-poV,  a  wing,  and  p.0?,  a 
mouse.]  i 

The  scientific  name  of  the  flying  squirrel,  a  genus 
of  rodent  animals  in  which  the  skin  of  the  flank  ex- 
tending between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  enables 
them  to  support  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the 
air,  and  make  great  leaps.  Cuvier. 

PTER'YG-OID  (ter'ig-oid),  a.     [Gr.  TrTe'puf,  a  wing, 
and  eifos,  shape.] 
Like  a  bird's  wing  in  form.  Dana. 

PU-BER'tj-LENT,  a.  Covered  with  down,  so  short 
and  fine  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.        A.  Gray. 

PU'BIC,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pubis,  as  the 
pubic  arch.  Dunglison. 

PUBLIC-LINE,  «..  The  business  of  keeping  an  inn 
or  house  of  entertainment.     [Eng.]  Dickens. 

PUB'LISH-A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  published. 


PUCK'ER-Y,  a.  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  a 
pucker,  as  a  puckery  taste.  Lowell. 

PUD'DER-ING,  to.  The  act  of  bustling  about  in  a 
confused  or  perplexed  manner.         Miss  Kemble. 

PUDG'Y,  a.   Short  and  fat ;  podgy  ;  as,  a  pudgy  man. 
Wright's  Prov.  Die. 

PUD'DLE-ROLLS,  n.pl.  Heavy  rollers  with  grooved 
surfaces  between  which  puddled  iron  is  passed  to 
convert  it  to  bars.  Simmonds. 

PtfF'FER-Y,  to.  The  act  of  praising  extravagantly, 
as  the  art  of  puffery.  Bryant. 

PUG'GING,  a.    Grinding  up  clay,  &c,  in  a  pug-mill. 

PU'GIN-I$M,  n.  Strict  adherence  to  medieval  archi- 
tecture, as  advocated  by  Pugin,  an  English  archi- 
tect. Clarke. 

PUG'-MILL,  n.  A  kind  of  mill  for  grinding  clay, 
either  for  brick-making  or  the  fine  arts. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PUG'-NOS.E'D,  n.  Having  a  short  and  thick  nose ; 
as,  a.  pug-nosed  boy. 

PtT'LI-CENE,  a.    Pertaining  to  fleas.         Ogilvie. 

PUL'MO-NATE,  la.     Having  organs  acting 

PUL-MO-NIF'ER-ODS,  ,  as  lungs,  as  in  pulmo- 
nale mollusks.  Carpenter. 

PUL'MO-GRADE,  a.  [L.  pulmo,  the  lung,  and 
gradior,  to  walk.] 

Moving  by  the  expansion  and  contraction,  or 
lung-like  movement,  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
disc ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  3fedusce.  Dana. 

PtTL'VI-NATE,  a.    [L.  pulvinar,  a  pillow.] 

In  hot.,  shaped  like  a  pillow.  A.  Gray. 

PtJMP'-BOX,  n.  A  cap  or  case  covering  the  top  of 
a  water-pump.  Beil's  tech.  Diet. 

PUMP'-ROOM,  n.  A  place  or  room  at  a  mineral 
spring  (particularly  at  Bath,  Eng.)  for  drinking  the 
waters.  Simmonds. 

PUN,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pound ;  as,  "  he  would  pun 
thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist."  Shakes. 

PUN€T'TJ-A-TOR,  n.  One  who  punctuates ;  as,  in 
writing,  &c. 

PUNT,  n.  [add.]  A  flat-bottomed  pleasure  boat 
used  for  fishing  and  shooting.  Simmonds. 

PUNT,  v.  t.  To  propel,  as  a  boat,  by  pushing  with  a 
pole  against  the  bottom  of  a  river,  &c. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet.    Livingstone. 

PtJNT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  propelling  by  pushing. 

Livingstone. 

PU-PE'LO,  n.    A  name  for  cider-brandy.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

PIJP'PET,  n.  [add.]  The  upright  support  of  a  man- 
drel in  a  lathe.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

PUR'GHASE-BLOCKS,  n.  pi.  In  naval  afairs, 
the  blocks  connected  with  a  purchase  for  raising 
very  heavy  weights.  Ogilvie. 

PU-REE'  (pu-ra'),  n.  [Fr.]  A  soup  made  of  peas, 
&c,  or  other  leguminous  plants.  Bescherelle. 

PUR-GA-TO'RI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.  Richardson. 

PXJR'GER-Y,  n.  A  bleaching  or  refining  room  for 
sugar. 

PU'RISM,  n.  Undue  solicitude  as  to  purity  in  style 
or  language.  Edin.  Rev. 

POR-KiN'JE-AN,  a.  Noting  a  vesicle  or  cell  in  the 
germinant  portion  of  an  egg,  often  called  the  germi- 
nal vesicle.  R.  Owen. 

PUR'PORT-LESS,  a.    Without  meaning  or  design. 

Southey. 

PUR'POS-IVE,  a.  Designed  for  an  end ;  as,  a 
"purposive  modification  of  structure." 

R.  Oioen. 

PUR'PU-RA,  n.  [L.]  A  disease  consisting  in  livid 
spots  on  the  skin  from  extravasated  blood,  with 
loss  of  muscular  strength,  aud  pain  in  the  limbs. 

Dunglison. 

PUR-PtJ'RE-AL,  a.    Noting  the  color  of  purple. 

PUR'PU-RI€,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

Dunglison. 

PURSE'FULL,  to.    All  that  is  contained  in  a  purse. 

Dryden. 

PURS'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  purser  to  a  ship. 

Totten. 

PU'RtT-LENT-LY,  adv.     In  a  purulent  manner. 

Ptf'SANE,  to.  In  anc.  armor,  the  gorget  or  some- 
tiling  used  in  its  place.  Fairholt. 

PUT,  ■».  t.  or  v.  i.  To  throw  backward  over  the 
head ;  as,  to  put  the  stone.     [Scotch.] 

PUT,  to.  [add.]  The  act  oMhrowing  with  the  hand 
over  the  head  ;  hence,  the 'act  of  attempting  some 
task.     [Scotch.] 

PU-TA'MEN,  to.  [L.]  The  shell  of  a  nut;  the 
stone  of  a  drupe  fruit.  A.  Gray. 

PU-TRES'CI-BLE,  to.  A  body  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, nitrogenized.  which  undereoes  decomposition 
at  certain  temperatures,  when  in  contact  with  air 
and  moisture. 
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PU'TEI-LAGE,  re.  The  slough  formed  in  ulcers  and 
thrown  off.  Dunglison. 

PUT'TY-FACeD  (-faste),  a.  White-faced.  [In  con- 
tempt] Clarke. 

PUT'TY-ING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  falling  with 
putty. 

PtJT'f  I.E'D  (put'tid),  pp.  or  a.  Filled  or  secured 
with  putty. 

PY-0-GEN'I<3,  a.  [Gr.  ttvov,  pus,  and  yevvaLU,  to 
produce.] 

Producing  or  generating  pus.  Dunglison. 

PY-ElM'ID-AL-LY,  adv.    Like  a  pyramid. 

PY-RENE',  re.     [Gr.  nvp-qv,  the  stone  of  fruit.] 

A  nutlet  resembling  a  seed,  or  the  kernel  of  a 
drupe.  A.  Gray. 

PYE'I-TOID,_  1  re.    [Gr.  Trupmjs.]    In  crys- 

PYE-I-TO-HE'DEON,  \  tallography,  the  pentag- 
onal dodecahedron,  a  common  form  of  pyrites. 

Dana. 

PYE-I-TO-HE'DEAL,  a.  In  crystallography,  like 
pyrites  in  liemihedral  modifications,  having  the  op- 
posite planes  parallel.  Dana. 

PY'EO-E-LE€'TEI€,  re.  That  which  becomes  elec- 
trically polar  when  heated  ;  thermo-electric: 

PY'EO-E-LEe'TEI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  dependent 
on  pyro-electricity;  receiving  electric  polarity  when 
heated. 

PY'BO-E-LE€-TBIC'I-TY  (-tris'e-ty),  n.  Electric- 
ity developed  by  means  of  heat;  the  science  which 
treats  of  electricity  thus  developed ;  thermo-elec- 
tricity. 

PYB-0-N5M'I€S,  re.  pi.    [Gr.  irup,  and  ro/uunis,  be- 
longing to  laws.] 
The  science  of  heat.  Dana. 

PYR-0-PH5R'I€.    See  Pyrophokous. 

PY'THON-ISM,  n.  The  art  of  predicting  future 
events  by  divination.  Cole. 


Q. 


QUAD-EAT'IG,  a.  [add.]  In  crystallography,  di- 
m'etric ;  applied  to  the  system  of  crystallization 
which  includes  the  square  prism  and  related  forms. 

Dana. 

QUAB-'EI-BA-SIG,  a.  In  chem.,  having  four  parts 
of'base  to  one  of  acid. 

QUAD'RI-FUR'€A-TED,  a.  [L.  quadra  or  qua- 
tu'or,  four,  and  f urea,  a  fork.] 

Having  four  forks.  Ogilvie. 

QUAD-RI-NOM'I-NAL,  a.  Having  four  terms; 
quadrinomial.  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

QUAD'RI-PHYL'LOUS,  a.      [L.  quadra,   and  Gr. 
(puAAoc,  a  leaf.] 
In  bot.,  having  four  leaves.  Craig. 

QUAD'RI-SEG'TION,  n.  A  subdivision  into  four 
parts. 

QUAD-RU'PE-DAL,  a.  Having  four  feet ;  going  on 
four  feet.  Ash. 

QUAICH,  In.     [Gae\.cuach.]    A  small  shal- 

QUAIGH,  (quay),  V     low  cup  or  drinking  vessel,  with 

QUEGH,  )      two  ears  for  handles;  generally 

of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  silver.     [Scotch.] 

Jamieson.     Walt.  Scott. 

QUAK'EE-ISH  (kwii'ker-ish),  a.  [add.]  Pertaining 
to  Quakers.  0.  Lamb. 

QUA.K'1-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  quaking  or  shaking; 
as,  the  quakiness  of  a  bog. 

QUAK'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  shaking  or  trembling 
way;  as,  "never  pen  did  more  quakingly  perform 
his  office."  Philip  Sidney. 

QUAE'Y  (kwa'ky),  a.    Shaky  or  tremulous. 

Clarke. 

QUAL'I-FI.E'D-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  qualification. 

//.  BushneU. 

QUAL'I-TY-BIND'ING,  re.  A  kind  of  worsted  tape 
used  for  binding  carpets,  &c.  Simmonds. 

QUAE'EEL  (kwor'rel),  ii.  [add.]  A  glazier's  dia- 
mond. Simmonds. 

QUAR'TER-GUN'NER,  n.  In  naval  i  flairs,  a 
petty  officer  who  assists  the  gunner.  'fatten. 

QUAE'TEE-ING,  a.  Sailing  large,  but  not  before 
tlie  wind.  Tolten. 

QUAR'TER-ING-BLOCK,  ri.  A  block  on  which 
the  body  of  one  condemned  to  be  quartered  was 
cut  in  pieces.  Macaulay. 

QUAR'TERS,  n.  pi.  [add.]  In  the  Southern  States, 
a  collection  of  cabins  or  huts  for  negroes.     [vl/n.] 

QUAR'TER-SEG'TION,  n.  A  piece  of  the  public 
lands,  containing  160  acres.     [Am.] 

QUAR-TETTE',  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  the 
four  persons  who  perform  the,  piece  of  music  called 
a  quartette:  also,  a  small  sofa. 

QUARTZ'OID,  n.     [Quartz  and  Gr.  elSos,  form.] 
In  crystallog.,  a  double  six-sided  pyramid,  a  form 
which  may  be  imitated  by  uniting  two  regular  six- 
sided  pyramids  base  to  base.  Dana. 


QUASH'EE,  re.  A  name  given  to  negroes,  said  to 
bo'  derived  from  Quassy,  a  negro  who  first  made 
known  tho  medicinal  virtues  of  one  species  of  the 
quassia  plant.  Carlyle. 

QUA-TEE'NATE,  a.  In  fours.  In  bot.,  when  the 
verticillate  appendages  are  arranged  by  fours. 

ITenslow. 

QUA-TEE'NI-ON,  11.  [add.]  A  system  of  four 
parts;  as,  "elements  that  in  quaternion  run." 

Milton. 

2.  Anything  divided  into  four  parts,  as  a  word  of 
four  syllables;  as,  to  load  sentences  with  quater- 
nions. Walt.  Scott. 

3.  In  math,,  the  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of 
two  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered  as  de- 
pending on  four  geometrical  elements  ;  and  as  ex- 
pressible by  an  algebraic  symbol  of  quadrinominal 
form:  The  science  or  calculus  of  Quaternions  is  a 
new  mathematical  method  in  which  the  conception 
of  a  quaternion  is  unfolded  and  symbolically  ex- 
pressed; and  is  applied  to  various  classes  of  alge- 
braical, geometrical,  and  physical  questions,  so  as 
to  discover  theorems,  and  to  arrive  at  the  solution 
of  problems.  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

QUAT'BE-FEUILLE  ,w.  rp,,]    ln  „rch., 

QUAT'EE-FOIL  (-kat  er"''  j"     an  ornament   of 

frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gothic  style,  formed  by 
a  molding  disposed  in  four  segments  of  circles. 

Wright.     Walt.  Scott. 

QUEEN,  n.  [add.]  In  chess,  the  most  important 
piece  in  a  set  of  chess-men.  Simmonds. 

QUEEN'-€ON'SOET,  n.  The  wife  of  a  reigning 
kins:.  _  Blacl.stone. 

QUEEN'-BE'GENT,      )  n.     A  queen    reigning    in 

QUEEN'-EEG'NANT,  (     her  own  right. 

Blackstone. 

QUEEN'S-GOUN'SEL,  it.  A  counsel  who  assists 
the  attorney-general  in  cases  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  and  is  not  allowed  to  appear  on  behalf  of 
cases  adverse  to  State  interests.  Simmonds. 

QUEEN'S-MET'AL,  n.  An  alloy  imitating  silver, 
composed  of  nine  parts  of  tin  and  one  part  each  of 
lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  Craig. 

QUES'TION-A-EY  (kw&t'yun-a-ry),  n.  One  who 
carries  about  relics  for  sale.  Walt.  Scott. 

QUES'TION-ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  asking 
questions. 

QUEY  (kwii),  n.    A  young  heifer.     [Scottish.'] 

Burns. 

QUICK'SIL-VER-ING,  n.  The  mercury  and  foil 
on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass.  Clarke. 

QUILL'DEIV-EE,  n.  Ono  who  works  with  a  pen; 
particularly,  a  clerk.  Wright. 

QUILL'DRIV-ING,  n.    Working  with  a  pen. 

QUILL'ING,  n.  A  narrow  border  or  plaiting  of 
lace,  &c.  Simmonds. 

Ql'ILT'EE,  n.    One  who  quilts. 

QUILT'ING,  n.  [add.]  A  figured  material  for  bed- 
quilts,  toilet-covers,  &c.  Simmonds. 

QUIN-QUEN'ATI-UM,  n.  [L.]  A  period  of  five 
years.  Ogilvie. 

QUINT' AN,  a.  Occurring  by  fives ;  as,  a  quintan 
fever,  or  one  rising  every  fifth  day.     Dunglison. 

QUIEK'ING,  n.  The  use  of  quirks  or  artful  eva- 
sions. Clarke. 

QUIEE'ING,  a.    Practicing  quirks  or  evasions. 

QUIX-OT'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  mad  or  romantic 
manner. 

QUIZ,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  ridicule  or  make  sport  of; 
as,  "he  quizzed  unmercifully  all  the  men  in.  the 
room."  Thackeray. 

QUOIT'ING  (kwoit'ing),  n.     Playing  at  quoits. 

QUO-TA'TION-IST,  n.  A  person  who  makes  quo- 
tations; as,  "the  narrow  intellectuals  of  quota- 
tionists."  Milton. 


EXB'BIT-BtJE'EOW,  11.  A  hole  in  tho  earth  made 
by  rabbits  for  their  sleeping-place.  Clarke. 

EAB'BIT-IIUTCH,  n.  A  box  or  cage  in  which  rab- 
bits are  kept.  "     Simmonds. 

EAB'BIT-WAE'EEN,  n.  A  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

Wright. 

EAB'BLE,  n.  A  tool  shaped  like  a  rake,  used  in 
skimming  off  slag,  iSsc.,  in  the  process  of  calcining 
metals.  Pryce's  Mineral.  Corn. 

EAB'BLE,  v.  t.  To  insult  or  drive  away  by  a  mob; 
as  to  rabble  a  curate.  Macaulay. 

EAB-DOID'AL.     See  Ehajdoidal. 

RA'BI-ES  (rii'be-eez),  n.  [L.]  Madness,  as  that  of 
dogs;  the  condition  produced  by  the  bite  of  mad 
animals.  Grain. 


RACE,  «.*  [add.]  The  African,  American,  Cau- 
casian, &c,  are  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

RACE,  n.  [add.]  In  bot.,  a  variety  of  any  species 
of  which  the  individuals,  for  the,  most  part,  retain  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  character  whfc-  raised  from 
seed.  I/enslow. 

EACE'-GOUESE,  re.  1.  The  path,  generally  circular, 
over  which  a  race  is  run.  Dickens. 

2.  The  canal  along  which  water  is  conveyed  to  or 
from  a  mill  wheel.  Wright. 

RACE'-€UP,  «.    A   prize-cup  run   for    at    a    race. 

Simmonds. 

EA-CE'MOSE^    Same  as  Eacemous. 

EA-CEJI'U-LOSE,  a.    Bearing  very  small  racemes. 

Henslmo. 

BA-GHI'TIS  (ra-kl'tis),  n.  [add.]  In  bot.,  a  disease 
producing  abortion  in  the  fruit.  Lfensloio. 

EA'CI-LY,  adv.     In  a  racy  manner. 

RACING,  n.    The  act  of  running  a  race. 

EAC'ING-GAL'EN-DAE,  re.    A   list  of  races,   &c. 

Clarke. 

EACTNG-PLATE,  re.  A  prize  of  gold  or  silver 
plate,  run  for  at  a  race.  Clarke. 

EACK'ING,  re.  In  mining,  a  process  of  separating 
the  broken  ore  from  earthy  matters  by  shaking  on 
a  wooden  frame  or  rack.  Weale. 

EACK'-PUNCH,  n.  Punch  made  with  arrack,  a 
strong  East  India  spirit.  Thackeray. 

EA'DI-AL,  a.     [add.]     Having  the  quality  or  appear- 
ance of  a  ray,  a  radius  or  a  rod;  shooting  out.  as 
from  a  center ;  as,  a  radial  slot,  a  radial  tlower. 
Wright.     Ilenslow. 

EA'DI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  radius,  or 
of  rays;  as  bars  arranged  radially. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

RA'DI-ANT,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  arranged  like  rays 
spreading  from  a  common  center.  Ilenslow. 

RA'DI-ATE-LY,  adv.    In  a  radiate  manner. 

RADT-GANT,  re.     [L.  radix,  a  root.] 

In  bot.,  producing  roots  from  the  stem,  as  some 
creeping  plants.  Loudon. 

ElD'I-CEL,  re.     In  bot.,  a  little  root,  or  rootlet. 

A.  Gray. 

i:AD'I-€ULE,  n.  In  bot.,  that  end  of  the  embryo 
which  is  opposite  to  the.  cotyledons.         Loudon. 

EX.D'tJ-LA,  re.  [L.]  In  zoi'/l.,  the  rasp-like  organ  in 
the  month  of  univalve  mollusks.  Dana. 

EA-DtT'LI-FORM,  a.  Easp-like,  as  raduliform 
teeth.  Dana. 

RAFF,  re.     [add.]    A  low  fellow.  Tennyson. 

RAF'FA-EL-I$M.    See  Eapiiaelism. 

EAF'FA-EL-ITE.     See  Eapiiaelite. 

EAF'FLING,  11.  The  act  of  disposing  of  an  article 
by  lottery  or  according  to  the  throw  of  dice. 

EXG,  ft.  [add.]  In  geol.,  a  coarse  kind  of  rock,  some- 
what cellular  in  texture.  Dana. 

EAG'-DUST,  re.  Fine  particles  of  rags  when  torn 
thoroughly  to  pieces,  used  in  making  papier  mache. 

Bielfeld. 

EXG'-FAIR,  «..     A  market  for  old  clothes,  rags,  &c 

Tliackeray. 

RAG'GED.  a.  [add.]  Bagged  School,  a  free  school 
for  poor  children,  where  they  are  taught  and  in  part 
fed  ;  the  name  was  given  at 'first  because  they  came 
in  their  common  clothing.  Simmonds. 

RAG'GED-LY,  adv.    In  a  ragged  state. 

EAG'LAN,  re.  A  name  for  a  loose  overcoat  with 
large  sleeves,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Lord  Raglan. 

EXG'WIIEEL,  11.  In  mech.,  a  wheel  furnished  with 
projecting  pins  or  cogs  on  the  rim.  which  fit  into 
the  links  of  a  chain  by  whose  motion  the  wheel  is 
turned  round.  Francis. 

EAG'-WOEK  (-wiirk),  n.     A  kind  of  rubble-work 
formed  of  rag-stones  about  the  thickness  of  a  brick. 
Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

RAIL'-GAE,  re.     A  car  used  on  railways. 

EAIL'EOAD,  )  a.  Pertaining  to  railroads;  as.  a  rail- 

RAIL'WAY,   ]     road  guide,  a  raiiuJay  official. 

EAIL'WAY-BLANK'ET,  re.  A  blanket  or  wrapper 
used  in  railway  traveling.  Simmonds. 

BAIL'WAY-PLANT,  ft.  The  tools,  machinery,  loco- 
motive, trucks,  &c,  for  building  anil  working  rail- 
ways.    [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

RAIN'LESS,  a.    Without  rain. 

EAIN'-MAK'ER,  n.  In  6".  Africa,  one  who  pre- 
tends by  magical  arts  to  procure  rain. 

Livingstone. 

E  AIS'A-BLE.  a.     Capable  of  being  raised. 

RAIS/ny-PIE  (rilzd'pi),  re.  A  solid  meat  pie  baked 
without  a  dish.  Simmonds. 

EAI'SIN-WlNE,  n.  A  sweet  wine  made  from  raisins. 

Simmonds. 

RAI-SOXPNE  (ra-zon'5),  O.  [Fr.]  Having  proofs, 
illustrations  or  notices;  arranged  analytically  or 
systematically;  as,  a  Catalogue  raisonnc. 


DOVE,   WOLF,   BOOK;    EttLE,   BULL;    VI"CIOUS— 6   as  K;    G  as  ,T;    S   as  Z ;     CFI   as   SII;    THIS. 
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RAT 

RAK'ER,  n.    A  machine  for  raking  grain,  &c,  by 
horse-power. 

2.  A  rake-like  organ,  as  tho  pharyngeal  bones  of 
some  fishes.  Dana. 

RAKE,  \n.    In  mining,  a  name  given  to  a 

BAKE'  VEIN,   I      mineral  vein  traversing  the  strata 
vertically,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same  thickness. 
Encyc.  Brit. 
RA-KEE',  n.    A  common  Russian  brandy. 

Simrnonds. 
RAL'LY-ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  gathering  together. 

2.  The  act  of  attacking  with  raillery. 
RAM,  ii.     [add.]     Tho  hammer  of  a  machine  for  driv- 
ing piles.  BeiPs  Tech.  Diet. 
RA'ME-AL,  fl.     In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch. 

A.  Gray. 
RAM'I-FORM,  a.    Eesembling  a  branch. 

Henslow. 
EA'MIST,      )  n.    A  follower  of  Pierre  Eaine,  better 
E  A'ME-AN,  f    known  as  Ramus,  a  celebrated  French 
scholar,  who  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philos- 
ophy at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Brande. 
EAM'MING,  n.    The  act  of  driving  with  force   or 

violence. 
EAMP'ANT,  a.     [add.]    In  arch.,  applied  to  an  arch 
whose  abutments  or  springings  are  not  on  the  same 
level.  Gwilt. 

EAMP'ANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe animals,  as  lions,  bears,  &c,  when  represented 
as  standing  erect  on  their  hind  legs.  Brande. 
EAM-PHAS'TOS,  n*  [Gr.  pdja^os,  a  crooked  beak.] 
The  scientific  name  given  by  Linnams  to  the 
toucans,  a  genus  of  scansorial  birds,  characterized 
by  an  enormous  beak.  Cuvier. 

EAM'SHACK-LE(-shak'kl),fl.  Loose;  old;  falling  to 
pieces ;  as,  a  ramshackle  spinet ;  also  used  as  a  verb. 
Halliicell.     Thackeray. 
EiNCH  (rantsh),  n.  A  plantation  or  farm  ;  a  rancho. 

Velasquez. 
RA-NEE',  )  n.      [Hind,   rajni.]      In    Hindostan,    a 
RAN'NY,  j      queen  or  princess;  the  wife  of  a  rajah. 

Malcom. 
EA'NINE,  a.     [L.  rana,  a  frog.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  frogs.  Wright. 

2.  In  atiat.,  a  term  applied  to  the  lingual  artery, 
and  to  a  vein  following  the  same  course  as  the  ar- 
tery. Dunglison. 

EiN'SOM-ING,  n.  The  act  of  redeeming  from  bond- 
ase  or  punishment. 

EANT'I-POLE,  n.    A  wild  romping  child. 

Halliwell. 

EA-NUN-€U-LA'CEOUS  (-la'shus),  a.     [L.  ranun- 
culus, a  butter-cup.] 
Belonging  to  the  butter-cup  family  of  flowers. 

Ogilvie. 

EAPE,  n.  [add.]  The  refuse  stalks  and  skins  of 
raisins  used  in  making  wine.  Simrnonds. 

EAPE'-WINE,  n.  A  poor  thin  wine  made  from  the 
last  dregs  of  pressed  raisins.  Simrnonds. 

EA'PHA-EL-I$M,  n.  The  principles  of  painting 
introduced  by  Eaphael,  the  distinguished  Italian 
painter. 

EA'PHA-EL-ITE,  n.  One  who  adopts  the  principles 
of  Raphael. 

EAP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  striking  with  quick  short 
blows. 

EAP-SCAL'LION,  n.    A  low  rascal.  Wright. 

EASP'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  rubbing  with  a  rasp. 

RXT,  n.  [add.]  One  who  deserts  his  party  or  asso- 
ciates; hence  among  printers,  one  who  works  at 
less  than  the  established  prices. 

Clarke.    Bartlett. 

EAT-A-BlL'I-TY,  n.    Tho  quality  of  being  rated. 

Ogilvie. 

RATE,  n.  [add.]  The  change  in  the  error  of  a 
clock  in  24  hours:  or  the  amount  of  its  daily  devia- 
tion in  seconds  from  the  number  of  seconds  in  2-1 
hours  of  true  time.  A  clock  which  gains  or  loses 
two  seconds  in  a  day  is  said  to  have  a  gaining  or 
losing  rate  of  two  seconds,  whatever  may  be  its 
actual  error.  Nichol. 

RA-TEI/LUS,  n*  Tho  ratel ;  a  carnivorous  animal 
of  the  weasel  family,  found  in  India  and  at  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  R.  mellivorus  of  the  Cape  is 
celebrated  for  the  destruction  it  makes  among  the 
nests  of  the  wild  bees,  in  digging  up  the  earth  when 
searching  for  their  honey  combs.       Icon.  Encyc. 

RATK'-PAY'ER,  n.  One  who  is  assessed  and  pays 
a  rate  or  tax.  Clarke. 

EATING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
rate  ;  as,  tho  rating  of  a  chronometer.       Nichol. 

2.  The  advancement  or  promotion  of  seamen  to  a 
higher  rate  or  position,  Totten. 

3.  A  scolding  or  chiding ;  as,  to  get  a  good  rat- 
ing. '  Craig. 

RA'TrON-AL-TZ-ING  (rash'un-).  n.  The  act  or 
habit  of  relying  unduly  on  the  decisions  of  reason. 
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EA'TION-AL-IZ-ING,   a.    Eelying  unduly  on   the 
decisions  of  reason:  as,  rationalising  processes. 
//.  Bushnell. 
EA'TION-A-EY   (rash'un-),    a.     Belonging  to    ac- 
counts. Clarke. 
EA-TOON',  v.  i.    To  sprout  or  spring  up  from  the 
root,  as  in  the  sugar-cane  from  the  root  of  the  last 
year's  plan  ling,     [./lm..]  Wells. 
EA-TOON'ING,  n.     The  act  of  sprouting  from  tho 

root.  Wells. 

RAV'^L-ING  (rav'vl-ing),  n.     Tho  act  of  untwist- 
ing; a  piece  of  thread  when  untwisted. 
EAV'EL-EE,  n.    One  who  ravels  or  untwists. 

Baillie. 
RA'VE'N  (ra'vn),  a.     Resembling  a  raven,  black; 

as,  raven  locks.  Ogilvie. 

EAZ'ZI-A  (rat'se-a),  n.     [Ar.  rgazia.']    A  plunder- 
ing and  destructive  incursion.  Ileyse. 
EEACII'A-BLE,  a.    "Within  reach.               Ogilvie. 
EEACH'ING,  n.    The  act  of  stretching  forth;   also 

vomiting,  or  tho  attempt  to  vomit.  Clarke. 

EEACH'ING-POST,  n.      In  rope-walks,  a  post  at 

the  lower  end.  Wright. 

EEACII'LESS,  a.      Beyond  reach;  as,  a  " reachless 

pitch  of  praises."  Hall. 

EE-A€'TION-A-EY,   a.     Noting    or    implying^  re- 
action ;  as  reactionary  movements.  Ogilvie. 
BE-AD-DEfiSS',  ii.  t.     To  address  a  second   time ; 

as  "  he  re-addressed  himself  to  her."         Boyle. 
EEAD'ING-BOY,  n.    A  boy  who  reads  proofs  to  the 

corrector  of  the  press.  Simrnonds. 

EEAD'ING-DESK,  n.    A  desk  used  for  reading  the 

service  in  a  church.  Hook's  Church  Diet. 

EEAD'Y-MON'EY  (-mun'ny),  n.  Money  in  hand; 
as,  '"Tis  all  tho  ready-money  fate  can  give." 

Cowley. 
EEAD'Y-RECIv'<9N-EE,  n.    A  book  of  tables  and 
figures  giving  prices  of  articles  and  quantities. 

Simrnonds. 
RE'AL-IZE,  v.  i.    To  convert  into  money,  or  get  the 

value  of;  as,  to  realize  on  stocks,  &c. 
RE'AL-IZ-ER,  «.    A  person  who  realizes. 

Coleridge. 
RE'AL-NESS,  n.     Tho  condition  of  being  real. 
REAR'-FRONT  (frunt),  n.    The  rear  rank  of  a  body 
of  troops  when  faced  about  and  standing  in  that 
position.  Imp.  Add. 

RE'-BLOOM,  v.i.  To  bloom  anew;  as,  "health 
again  resumed  its  former  seat,  I  must  not  say  re- 
bloomed."  Crabbe. 

RE-BUK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  chiding  severely. 
RE-GAL'Ci-TRANT,  a.    [L.  re  and  calcitro,  to  kick.] 
Noting  the  act  of  kicking  back,  or  again. 

Edin.  Rev. 
RB-GlL'CI-TRATE,  v.  i.    To  kick  back,  or  again. 

Bailey. 
RE-6AI/CI-TRA-TING,  ppr.  or  a.    Kicking  back 

or  again. 
RE-€AE'BON-IZE,  v.  t.     To  restore  carbon  to  that 
from  which  it  has  been  extracted ;  as,  to  re-car- 
bonise steel.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
EE-CEIPT'ED  (re-se'ted),^.  and  a.    Acknowledged 

as  received. 
EE-CEIPT'ING  (re-se'ting),  n.    The  act  of  giving  a 

receipt  for ;  as  for  goods. 
EE-CEIVE'  (re-seev').  v.  i.  To  open  one's  house  for 
the  reception  of  friends;  as,  a  lady  receives  on  cer- 
tain days. 
EE-CEIV'ING-SHIP,  n.  A  ship  on  board  which 
newly  engaged  sailors  are  received  and  kept  till 
drafted  for  service.  Ogilvie. 

BE-CEN'SION  (-scn'shun),  n.  [add.]  A  revision  or 
revised  edition  of  a  book.  In  sacred  criticism,  a 
class  or  family  of  manuscripts  supposed  by  some 
critics  to  be  characterized  by  a  common  text. 

G.  E  Day. 
BE-CEP'TION,  n.     [add.]    A  special  occasion  for 

receivins  visits.  Thackeray. 

EE-CEP'TION-ROOM,  n.    A  roomforholdingrecep- 

tions  or  receiving  company.  Ed.  Everett. 

EE-CESSZ?D/,  a.  "Having  a  recess. 
EE-CIP-EO-GOE'NOCS,   a.      [L.    reciprocus    and 
cornu.1    Noting  horns  that  turn  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  rams'  horns.  Ash. 
EE-€LIN'EE,  n.    He  or  that  which  reclines. 
REe'OM-PENS-EE.  n.     One   who  gives  a  recom- 
pense; as,  "a  thankful  recompenser  of  the  benefits 
received."                                                             Eox. 
EK-GOM-PILE',  r.  t.    To  compile  anew. 
BE-GOM-PI-LA'TION,  n.     A  new  compilation. 
RE-CnCP' (ro-knn\Y),       [v.   t,     [Fr.]     Lit.,   to  cut 
HE-GO UTE (rc-kM)'\n).  f     again;   hence,   to  redi- 
vide  or  redistribute.     In  too,"  to   make   a  set-off  or 
discount;  to  hold  back  something  due. 

Bouvier's  Law  Did. 
RE--CO IPPE  (re-koo'pii),  n.     [Fr.]     The  act  of  re- 
taining something  due  ;  discount  or  deduction. 
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EE-GOUP'EE  (re-koop'er),  n.    One  who  recoups. 

Story. 
EE-GOTJP'MENT,  n.    Same  as  Eecoup. 
EE-GOV'EE-ER,  n.     One  who  recovers.     Ogilvie. 
EEG'TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  rectum. 

Dunglison. 
EE€-TANG'GU-LAE'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  or  stato 
of  being  right-angled.  Ash. 

EE€'TI-FY-ING,  n.  Tho  act  or  process  of  correct- 
ing or  refining. 

EE€-TI-LIN-E-AE'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  or  stato 
of  being  right-lined.  Clarke. 

EE-GtXE'SANT,  «.*  Eagle  recursant,  said  of  an 
eagle  displayed  with  the  back  toward  the  specta- 
tor's face.  Ogilvie. 

EE-GUS'SION  (re-kush'un),  n.    [L.  recutio,  to  beat 
back.] 
The  act  of  beating  or  striking  back.  Ash. 

EED,  v.  t.  To  put  in  order,  generally  with  up ;  as, 
to  red  or  red  up  a  house.     [North  of  Eng.~\ 

liatliwell. 

EED'GEOSS,  11.  The  cross  of  St.  George,  tho  em- 
blem of  the  English.  Walt.  Scott. 

EED'-DEEB,  n.*  The  common  stag  (Cervus  ela- 
pitus),  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Europe  and  Asia 
where  the  climate  is  temperate.         Icon.  Encyc. 

EEp'D^N-ING  (red'dn-ing),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  making  or  becoming  red. 

EE-DED-I-GA'TION,  n.  A  second  or  renewed  dedi- 
cation ;  as,  the  re-dedication  of  one's  self  to  the 
service  of  God.  Huntington. 

EE-DEMP'TI-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  redeemed. 

Judd. 

EE'-DI-VIDE',  v.  t.    To  divide  anew.         Ogilvie. 

EED'-MAN,    )«.  A  name  given  to  the  North  Amer- 

RED'-SKIN,  j     ican  Indians.  F.  Cooper. 

RED'-RE-PfJB'LI€-AN,  n.  In  France,  one  bent 
on  maintaining  extreme  republican  doctrines,  even 
at  the  expense  of  blood. 

RED'-RIB'BON,  n.  The  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

RED'-TAPE,  ii.  The  tape  used  in  public  offices  for 
tying  up  documents,  &c. ;  hence  official  formality  ; 
a.  Pertaining  to  official  formality.  Duff. 

RED'-TAP'ISM,  n.  Strict  adherence  to  official 
formalities.  Duff. 

RED'-TAP'IST,  n.  One  who  is  tenacious  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  official  formalities.  Quart.  Rev. 

RE-DtTG'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  astron.,  the  correc- 
tion of  observations  for  known  errors  of  instru- 
ments, <fcc. ;  also  the  collection  of  observations  to 
obtain  a  general  result. 

EE-DU'PLI-€ATE,  a.  [add.]  In  bot,  noting  in 
estivation,  a  variation  of  the  valvate  form  in  which 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  project  outward  instead 
of  inward.  A.  Gray. 

RED'-WOOB,  n.  The  popular  name  of  a  coniferous 
tree  in"  California,  the  Sequoia  sempervirens 
(Taxodium  sempervirens  of  Don).  The  mam- 
nlotli  trees  of  California  are  of  another  species  of 
Sequoia  (&  gigantea).  A.  Gray. 

EEE'BOK,  n.  A  South  African  species  of  antelope 
(Antilope  capreolus),  so  called  by  the  Dutch. 

EEEF'EE,  11.  One  who  reefs ;  a  name  often  given 
to  midshipmen.  Marryait. 

REEF'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  sail  by 
taking  in  one  or  more  reefs.  Wright. 

REEK'IE  (reek'y),  n.  A  popular  name  of  Edin- 
bnrsli ;  as,  Auld-Reekie.  Walt.  Scott. 

REEL'ING,  11.  The  act  of  staggering;  as,  "drunken 
reelings  have  an  awkward  look."  Cowper. 

REEL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Noting  a  staggering  move- 
ment; as,  "this  way  and  that  they  bend  his  reel- 
ing trunk."  Waller. 

REEM'ING-I'RON  (T'nrn),  n.  An  iron  chisel  used 
to  open  the  seams  of  planks  in  calking  ships. 

Ogilvie. 

RE-EN-DO'W',  v.  t.    To  endow  anew. 

RE-EN-FORC'ING,  n.  The  act  of  strengthening 
wi  o  fresh  help. 

RE-EN-GAGE'MENT,  n.  An  engagement  that  is 
renewed.  Ash. 

RE-EN-GRAVE',  v.  t.    To  engrave  anew. 

UE-EX-CIIANGE',  v.  t.    To  exchange  anew. 

REF'EU-ENCE,  a.  [add.]  One  to  whom  a  person 
refers  for  information  as  to  his  character. 

REF-EPv-EN'TIAL-LY,ado.  In  the  way  of  reference. 

OgiWie. 

RE-FTN'ER-Y,  n.  [add.]  A  place  where  sugar,  &c, 
is  clarified  and  prepared  for  use. 

RE-FLEGT'ING,  a,  [add.]  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain instruments  whose  use  depends  on  some  ar- 
rangement fir  reflecting  linht.  Thus,  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  one  in  which  a  mirror  is  used  instead  of 
an  object  irlass  ;  a  reflecting  circle  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  angles  by  means  of  reflection.  <fcc. 

Nichol. 


A,    E,   &c.,   long.— A,   E,   &c,  short.— CARE,    FAR,   LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,    BlRD ;    MCVE, 
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EE-FLECT'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  qualify  of 
being  reflective.  Lond.  Quart. 

EE-FEEX'IVE-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  reflexive.  Cumerwell. 

EE'FLUX,  a.  lieturning  or  flowing  back  ;  as,  reflux 
action. 

EE-F5EM'A-TO-EY,  n.  An  institution  for  promot- 
ing the  reformation  of  offenders.  Ogilvie. 

EE-FEACTTNG,  a.  Dependent  in  construction  and 
use  on  the  refraction  of  light;  as,  a  refracting  tele- 
scope, i&c.  Nichol. 

EE-FRA€-T<")M'E-TEE,  n.  A  contrivance  for  ex- 
hibiting and  measuring  the  refraction  of  light. 

EE-FEESH'FUL,  a.     Full  of  power  to  refresh  ;  as, 

"They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun, 

That  throws  refrtakful  round  a  rural  smell." 

rhnminn. 

EE-FRIG'ER-ANT,  n.  [add.]  Fig., that  which  tends 
to  allay  excited  feeling;  as,  the  application  of  re- 
frigerants. Wiseman. 

EE-FKIN'G-EN-CY,  n.  In  nat.  phil.,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  a  substance  to  refract  a  ray ;  as.  different 
substances  have  different  ■refringencies.    Nichol. 

BE-FEIN'GEXT,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  possessing 
refringency  ;  as,  a  refringent  prism  of  spar. 

Nichol. 

EE-FUNDTNG,  «.     The  act  of  paying  back. 

EE-FUR'NISII,  v.  t.  To  furnish  again  ;  to  supply  or 
provide  anew;  as,  "Henry  7th  refurnished  his 
dominions."  Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

EE-FtT'iSION  (-fii'zhun),  n.    Eestoration ;  as,  the  re- 
fusion of  the  soul.  Warburion. 
2.  _New  or  repeated  melting,  as  of  metals. 

EE-GA'LI-A,  n.  pi.  [add.]  Ornamental  clothing  or 
jewels  worn  by  officers  or  members  of  societies,  as 
free-masons,  &c.  Simmonds. 

EE-GARD',  v.  i.  To  consider  or  care  ;  as,  "  She  does 
not  regard  that  she  is  my  child."  Shakes. 

EE-GARDS',  n.  pi.     Good  wishes,  &c.         Shakes. 

EE-GEN'ER-A-TIVE,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  regen- 
eration ;   as,  regenerative  influences. 

II.  Bushnell. 

EE-GEN'EE-A-TIVE-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  re- 
generation. 

RE'GEXT-BIED,  a*  A  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
Australian  oriole  (Sericulus  chrysocephalus  of 
Swainson),  having  a  plumage  of  a  golden  yellownnd 
deep  velvety  black.  The  name  was  given  in  honor 
of  George  IV.,  in  whose  regency  this  bird  was  dis- 
covered. Imp.  Add. 

EEG-I-CI'DAL,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  regicide,  or  its 
author.  Warburion. 

EEG'IS-TER,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  compass  or  capa- 
city ;  as,  a  voice  full  in  its  lowest  register ;  also  an 
organ-stop.  Jloore's  Encye.  Jlns. 

In  mech.,  a  contrivance  for  noting  down  or  calcu- 
lating the  performance  of  a  machine  or  the  rapidity 
of  a  process.  Francis. 

REG'IS-TEE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  register 
or  of  recording. 

2.  The  act  of  twisting  yarns  into  a  strand,  in  rope- 
making. 

EEG'NANT.     See  Queen-regnant. 

RE-GEET',  n.  [add.]  Sorrow  felt  in  looking  back 
on  something  lost,  which  had  once  been  a  source 
of  enjoyment;  as,  to  dwell  with  regret  on  the 
sportive  scenes  of  childhood. 

From  its  peaceful  bosom  [th?  grave]  spring  none  but  fond  re- 
gret* and  tender  recollections.      '  Wash.  Irving. 
EE-GEET',  v.  t.     [add.]     This  verb  is  also  used,  in 
coincidence  with  the  noun,  to  express  the  sorrow 
we  feel  at  the  loss  of  something  from  which  wo  had 
onee  derived  enjoyment. 

They  [the  now  Scottish  recruits]  soon  regretted  the  plow  from 

"which  they  had  been  taken.  .V  :cju'«". 

In  a  tew  hours,  they  ['he  Israelites]  began  to  rrorrt  their  slavery, 
aud  to  murmur  against  their  leader  who  bad  docoyed  tb  -in 
from  the  savory  tare  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

Xdcaulag. 
•EE-ORET'TI-BLE,  a.  That  may  or  ought  to  be  re- 
gretted. 
EEG'U-LAE,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  noting  uniformity 
in  structure  or  condition;  as,  where  subordinate 
parts  of  the  same  kind  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  symmetrically  arranged.  Ilenslow. 

EE-IIEARS'ING  (-hers'ing),  a.    The  act  of  reciting 

in  preparation  for  a  public  performance. 
EE-IM-POSE',  v.  t.    To  impose  anew,  as  a  tax. 

Smith. 
EEIMS  (reemz),  n.  pi.    In  Smith  Africa,  strips  of 
OS-hide  used  for  ropes,  reins,  &c. 

Gordon  Cummings. 
EE-IN-FOEM',  v.  t.     To  infirm  anew.  Scott. 

RE-IN-FUXD',  v.  i.    To  flow  in  anew.  Swift. 

RE-IX-STKU€T',  v.  t.    To  instruct  anew ;  as,  to  re- 
instruct  in  the  faith.  Waterland. 
EE-IX-VOLVE',  v.  t.    To  involve  anew ;  as,  "  to  re- 
involve  us  in  the  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness." 

Milton. 
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EE-LAPS'ING,  n.    The  act  of  filling  hack. 

EEL-A-TIV'I-TY,  n.  The  state  of  being  relative; 
as,  the  relativity  of  a  subject.  Coleridge. 

EE-LAX',  v.  i.  To  loosen  or  become  feeble;  as.  "his 
knees  relax  with  toil."  Pope. 

EE-LEAS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  discharging  or  of 
remitting. 

EE-LIEF'  (re-leef) ,  a.  Giving  or  promoting  relief; 
as  a  rcl  ief -iXmd;  a  relief-valve,  in  a  steam-engine, 
is  one  through  which  the  water  escapes  into  the  hot- 
well,  when  shut  off  from  the  boiler.  Weale. 

EE-HEF',  n.  [add.]  In  phtjs.  geog.,  the  elevations 
and  surface  undulations  of  a  country.  Gitt/ot. 

EE-LIKV'IXG.  a.  [add.]  In  nattt.  affairs,  the 
name  relieving  ladles  is  applied  to  temporary 
tackles  attached  to  the  tiller  of  a  vessel  ditringgales 
or  an  action,  in  ease  of  accident  to  the  tiller  ropes; 
also,  to  strong  tackles  from  a  wharf  to  a  careened 
vessel,  to  prevent  her  from  oversetting  entirely, 
and  to  assist  in  righting  her.  Totten-.     Craig." 

EEL'ISII-IXG,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  a  relish,  rendering 
agreeable. 

RE-LOAD',  v.  t.     To  load  anew,  as  a  gun.         Cook. 

EE-MAND',  v. t.  In  law,  to  send  back  for  further 
investigation;  as  to  remand  a  case  for  trial,  or  a 
criminal  to  prison.  Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 

RE-MARK',  v.  i.  To  say  orobservo ;  as,  "  I  shall  only 
remark?'  Waterland. 

RE-ME'DI-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  suited  to  afford 
relief.  Ogilvie. 

EE-MIS'SIVE,  a.  [add.]  Noting  relaxation  ;  abat- 
ing; as,  "  remissive  of  his  might."  Pope. 

EEM'NANTS,  n.pl.  Ends  of  pieces  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, ribbon,  &e.  Simmonds. 

RE-MOUNT',  n.  A  fresh  horse;  as,  to  give  a  re- 
mount. Clarke. 

RE NATS'SANCE  (ra-na'sance),   [Fr.]      Lit,   a  re- 
newal; hence  a  style  of  the  line  arts  originating  in  I 
tite  sixteenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters.  Art  Journal. 

BEN-COX'TRE  (ran-kon'tr1),  n.  [Fr.]  A  meeting 
or  rencounter  ;  as  when  one  comes  upon  a  person  or 
thing  suddenly.  Beseherelle. 

EEN'DEi:,  v.  i.  In  naval  affairs,  a  term  to  describe 
the  passage  of  a  rope  through  a  block,  &c. ;  as,  a  rope 
renders  well,  i.  e.,  passes  freely.  Totten. 

REN'DEE,  v.t.  [add.]  To  set  forth  or  bring  out 
into  full  and  appropriate  expression,  an  extension 
of  the  word  when  used  in  the  sense  of  translate. 
Thus,  an  actor  is  said  to  render  his  part  with  much 
truth  and  accuracy;  a  singer  is  said  to  render  a 
passage  of  music  with  great  effect;  a  painter  is  said 
to  render  a  scene  in  a  felicitous  manner. 

Art  Journal. 

EEN'DEE-IXG,  «..  [add.]  The  act  of  setting  forth 
or  bringing  out  into  full  and  appropriate  expres- 
sion ;  as,  an  actor's  mode  of  rendering  the  charac- 
ter he  represents,  a  singer's  uiode  of  rendering  a 
passage  of  music. 

EEXD'iNG,  n.    The  act  of  violently  separating. 

BE-XEW-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  being  re- 
newed. 

EEXT-FOEM,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  having  the  form  of 
a  section  of  a  kidney.  Ilenslow. 

RENTE  (riint),  n.  [Fr.]  Lit.,  an  annual  payment 
or  revenue;  hence,  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
on  the  government  stock,  aud  in  the  plural  'rentes) 
the  funds  themselves.  Beseherelle. 

REN'TI-EU  (riin'te-a),  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  derives 
his  income  from  invested  capital.         Beseherelle. 

EE-PAIXT',  v.t.  To  paint  over  again;  as,  to  re- 
paint the  ground  of  a  picture.  Reynolds. 

EE-PAE-TI"TION  (tish'un),  n.  A  new  separation 
into  smaller  parts.  Ogilvie. 

EE-PE  AT',  n.  [add.]  That  which  is  to  he  repeated  ; 
as,  the  repeat  of  a  pattern  is  the  engraved  figure  on 
a  printing  roller  by  which  au  impression  is  pro- 
duced on  goods,  &c.  Wells. 

BE-I'EAT'EE,  n.  [add.]  A  fire-arm  that  may  bo 
discharged  many  times  in  quick  succession ;  particu- 
larly a  form  of  fire-arm  so  constructed  that  loadetl 
balls  are  successively  introduced,  by  an  action  of 
the  lock,  from  a  chamber  containing  them  into  the 
brooch,  and  there  discharged  in  the  manner  of  a 
needle-gun.    See  Needle-Gun. 

EEt"LI-€ANT,  n.    One  who  replies.  Clarke. 

EEP'LUM,  n.     [L.  replum.  a  door-case.] 

In  hot.,  a  term  describing  the  frame-work  of  some 
pods,  as  tho  cress,  &c,  which  remains  after  the 
valves  drop  off.  A.  Gray. 

EE-PORT'ING,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  giving  reports 
of  public  meetings,  events,  &c.  Pickens. 

EE-POS'I-TO-EY, '  11.  A  name  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  places  for  keeping  or  stowing  things;  as, 
horse  repositories,  carriage  repositories.  Sec. 

Simmonds. 

EEP-IIE-SENT'ANT,  a.  Appearing  or  acting  for 
another;  representing.  Ogilvie. 
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EE-PEOACH'LESS:  a.     'Without  reproach. 

Stearns. 

EEr'TA-TO-EY,  a.  Creeping;  as,  re.pta.tory  ani- 
mals. Dana. 

EE-PUB'LI€-AN-IZiZTD,  pp.  and  a.  Converted  to 
republican  principles. 

EE(i-l'I-SI"TIOX-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  a  requi- 
sition. London  Quart.  Rev. 

EERE'OOS,  n.  [Fr.  arricrcdos.]  In  arch.,  a 
screen  or  partition  wall  behind  an  altar;  an  altar- 
piece  ;  the  back  of  a  fire-place. 

Holinshed.      Weale. 

EE-SClND'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  rescinded  ;  as, 
a  law.  Story. 

EEa/I-DEX-CY,  «.  [add.]  Tho  dwelling  of  a  gov- 
ernment official,  as  in  India.  Malcom. 

EES-IN-A'CEOUS,  a.     Having  the  quality  of  resin. 

EES-O-LTJ'TION.  n.  [add.]  In  astron.,  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  nebula  into  distinct  stars.  Nichol. 

RE-SOLV-A-BILT-TY,  n.  The  capability  of  being 
separated  into  parts.  Nichol. 

EE-SOLV'A-BLE,  a.  [add.]  Admitting  of  separa- 
tion into  parts  ;  as,  resolvable  nebula.      Nichol. 

EE-ffiOLVE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  bring  out  to  view  so 
as  to  separate  and  distinguish;  as,  to  resolve  a  ne- 
bula into  stars  by  means  of  the  telescope;  to  re- 
solve the  miiiuto  markings  of  an  animalcule  by  the 
microscope.  Nichol. 

EE-SOLV'ED-LY,  adv.  [add.]  In  a  manner  to 
clear  up  difficulties;  as,  '•  resolvedly  more  leisure 
shall  express."  Shakes. 

EE-SrE€T'ANT,  a*  In  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  animals  when  so  placed  as  to  face  one  an- 
other. Ogilvie. 

RES-PI-BA/TION-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  respira- 
tion, as  respirational  difficulties.  Clarke. 

ESS'PITE-LESS,  a.     "Without  respite  or  relief. 

Baxter. 

EE-STIP'TJ-LATE,  v.  i.    To  stipulate  anew. 

EEST,  n.    See  Laxce-uest. 

EEST'LESS,  «.  [add.]  That  docs  not  give  rest; 
as,  "a  restless  chair."  Cowper. 

EES-TO-EA'TIOX-IST,  n.  One  who  believes  in  a 
temporary  future  punishment,  but  holds  to  a  final 
restoration  of  all  to  the  favor  of  God.     Haywood. 

EE-SULT'LESS,  a.  Without  result;  as,  resu/tless 
investigations.  IF.  Hamilton. 

RE-SC-ME'  (ra-zu-ma').  v.  [Fr.]  An  abridgment 
or  brief  recapitulation ;  as,  presume  of  the  history 
of  France.  Beseherelle. 

EE-StTlt'GENT,  a.     [L.  re,  and  surgo,  to  rise.] 
Rising  again,  as  from  the  dead.  Coleridge. 

EE-SES'CI-TA-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  resuscitation; 
as,  resuscitable  plants.  Boyle. 

EET,  v.  t.  [Connected  with  rot.']  To  soak  or  mace- 
rate ;  as,  to  ret  flax  in  preparing  it  for  use. 

Ogilvie. 

EETCIITXG,  n.  The  act  of  striving  to  throw  some- 
thing from  the  stomach.  Ash. 

EE-TEP'O-RA,  •».*  [L.  rete,  a  net,  and  porus,  a 
passage  or  pore.] 

The  scientific  name  given  by  Lamarck  to  a  genus 
of  delicate  reticulated  corals  of  the  tribe  of  Bryo- 
zoa,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  tnollusks.      Dana. 

RE-TIRE',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pay  up  and  withdraw 
from  circulation  ;  as,  to  retire  the  bonds  of  a  railway 
company. 

EE-TOET',  n.  [add.]  In  gas-works,  an  iron  cylin- 
der in  which  coal  is  placed  for  making  gas. 

Appleion's  MecJi.  Diet. 

EE-TOUCII'ING  (-tuch'ing),  n.  The  act.  of  touching 
anew,  or  of  improving  by  new  touches.      Clarke. 

EE-TEA'CIXG,  11.    The  act  of  tracing  back  or  anew-. 

EE-TEEAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  back  for 
safety,  &c. 

EE-TREXCII'ING,  n.  The  act  of  diminishing  or 
curtailing.  Wright. 

EE-TElEV'ER  (re-treev'er).  11.  One  who  retrieves. 
Among  sportsmen,  a  dog  trained  to  find  and  bring 
in  birds  that  are  shot.  Craig. 

EK'TEO-FLEX.ffD   (lo'tro-flekst),  a.    Same  as  Re- 

TUOFLEX. 

RE-TUEX'-CTIAISE  (-shaze),  n.  A  chaise  going 
back  empty  from  a  post-station, 

EE-TURX'-TICK'ET,  n.  A  ticket  for  a  journey  out 
and  back,  usually  nt  a  reduced  price. 

RE-VEAL-A-BIL'I-Ty,  n.  The  possibility  or  capa- 
city of  being  revealed,  Coleridge. 

BE-VEG'E-TATE,  ('.  i.  To  vegetate  again  after  the 
trrowth  has  apparently  ceased.  Booth. 

EE-VSI/,«.   Sec  Reveal. 

REV'E-XtrE-€UT'TI'.R.  n.  An  armed  vessel  in  the 
custom-house  service,  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling Totten. 

EK-VERSE',  r.  t.  [add.]  A  steam-engine  is  said  to 
bo  reversed,  when  the  ordinary  action  of  its  ma- 
chinery is  changed  to  its  direct  opposite,  with  a 
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view  to   stop  the  entire  movement,   or  to  move 
backward.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

RE-  VIE  WING,  11.    The  act  of  making  a  review. 

KE-VIS'ING,  n.  The  act  of  re-examining  and  cor- 
recting. 

EE-VI'VAL-ISM,  n.  The  spirit  of  religious  awaken- 
ings or  revivals.     [Used  chieiiy  in  America.] 

Ogilvie. 

BE-VOLVE'MENT,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  revolv- 
ing or  reflecting  on  a  subject ;  as,  after  long  revolve- 
ment he  decided.  Leigh  Hunt. 

BE-VOLV'ER,  ii.    He  or  that  which  revolves. 

2.  A  fire-arm  with  several   loading-chambers  so 

■     arranged  as  to  revolve  on  an  axis  and  be  discharged 
in  succession,  through  the  same  barrel,  by  one  lock; 
Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

EE-VOLV'ING,  a.   [add.]    Revolving  light,  that  ar- 
rangement in  a  light-house  by  which  its  lamp  alter- 
nately appears  and  disappears  at  fixed  intervals. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

EIIA/GHIS.     See  Eaciiis. 

EIIAPIIE.     See  Raphe. 

EIIA.PII'1-DES.     See  Eaphides. 

EHE-OM'E-TER  (re-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pern,  to  flow, 
and  itiirpoir,  measure.] 

A  contrivance  for  measuring  the  force  or  velocity 
of  currents,  as  of  electricity,  galvanism,  &c;  it  is 
also  called  Gai/vanometek.  Nicliol. 

EHE-0:MfiT'EI€,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rheo  meter  or 
its  use.  Zardner. 

EHE-SM'E-TET,  11.  In  nat.  physics,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  force  and  velocity  of  currents. 

EIIE'O-SSOPE,  n.  [Gr.  pew,  to  flow,  and  <ncoir«o,  to 
perceive.] 

A  contrivance  for  detecting  the  movement  of  cur- 
rents, as  of  galvanism,  &c.  Lardner. 

BIIE'O-STAT,  n.  [Gr.  pew,  and  araros,  standing 
still.] 

A  contrivance  for  regulating  the  velocity  of  cur- 
rents, as  of  galvanism,  &c.  Wlieatstone. 

EHI'NAL  (rl'nal),  a.     [Gr.  'piv,  the  nose.] 
Pertaining  to  the  nose. 

EHINE'-LAND,  n.    The  country  along  the  Ehine. 

E1IINE  (rlne),  n.    A  water-course  or  ditch. 

Macaulay. 
[Wright  spells  the  word  rean.] 

RHlNE'GEAVE,  n.     A  Ehenish  prince. 

RHI-NO-LO-PHI'N2E,  n.  pi*  [Gr.  piv,  the  nose, 
and  Ao^o;,  a  erest.] 

A  name  given  to  the  Horse-shoe  Bats,  which  have 
the  nose  furnished  with  a  crested  membrane  of  a 
horse-shoe  form.  Cuvier. 

EIII'NO-PLAS-TY,  n.  The  process  of  forming  an 
artificial  nose  by  means  of  surgery,  sometimes  called 
the  Talicotian  operation.  It  consists  in  bringing 
down  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the.  forehead  and  causing 
it  to  adhere  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  remains  of 
the  nose.  Dunglison. 

EIl'IZ'0-DONT,  n.  [Gr.  piia,  a  root,  and  oooiis,  a 
tooth.] 

A  reptile  whose  teeth  are  planted  in  sockets,  as 
the  crocodile.  Dana. 

EHIZ-QPH'O-RA,  ».*  [Gr.  pi'jV,  a  root,  and  <£epw,  to 
bear.] 

A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  mangrove  is  an 
example.  They  are  tropical ;  they  root  in  the  mud 
and  form  a  dense  thicket  down  to  the  verge  of  the 
water.  Icon.  Encyc. 

EIIIZ'0-POD  (riz'o-pod),  n.     [Gr.  pi$a,  a  root,  and 

TTOli?,  a  f'OOt.] 

A  microscopic  animal  of  the  lowest  type,  or  the 
Protozoa,  having  no  mouth,  and  without  append- 
ages excepting  minute  slender  processes  which  it 
forms  at  will.  Most  of  the  species  occupy  minute 
multicellular  calcareous  shells,  and  these  are  also 
called  Polythalamia  and  Foraminifcra.        Dana. 

EIIONeil-IS'O-NANT(ronk-is'so-nant),  a.  [L.rhon- 
cus,  a  snorting,  and  sono,  to  sound.] 
Noting  a  snorting  noise.  Clarke. 

EHOM-BO-HE'DEAL,  a.  [add.]  Eelating  to  a  sys- 
tem of  forms  including  the  rhombohedron  and  hex- 
agonal prism;  related  to  the  rhombohedron. 

Dana. 

RHUMBS  (riimz),  n.  pi.  The  thirty-two  points  of 
the  horizon  as  marked  on  the  mariner's  compass. 

Wright. 

EHYM'ING  (ri'ming),  n.  The  making  of  rhymes; 
a.    Making  rhymes. 

EHYN-€Il5PU'0-RA  (rin-kof'o-ra),  n*  [Gr.  pv'y- 
Xos,  snout,  anil  <J>t'pw,  to  carry.] 

The  scientific  name  of  a  family  of  coleopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
head  into  the  form  of  a  snout  or  proboscis;  the 
euroulios  or  weevils.  Cuvier. 

EHl'TlIM,  n.  [add.]  In  music,  movement  in  mu- 
sical time,  or  the  periodical  recurrence  of  accent; 
the  measured  beat  which  marks  the  character  and 
live  expression  of  the  music.    Moore's  Encyc.  Mils. 

EIIYTH'MI€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
rhythm.  Clarke. 


EIIYTII'MIGS,  n.  pi.    The  science  of  rhythm. 

BHYTHM'LESS,  a.    "Without  rhythm. 

Coleridge. 

EHYTII-MOM'E-TEE,  n.  [Gr.  pu8p.6s,  rhythm,  and 
p-irpov,  measure.] 

An    instrument   for    marking    time   in   musical 
movements.    See  Metronome.  Ogilvie. 

BIB,  11.  [add.]  In  hot.,  any  marked  nerve  or  vein 
of  a  leaf;  but  especially  the  central  longitudinal 
one.  Ilenslow. 

BiEB.E'D  (ribd),  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  having  strongly 
marked  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  a  leaf.  Ilenslow. 

EIB'BING,  n.  [add.]  An  arrangement  of  ribs,  as 
on  some  leaves  of  plants,  scales  of  butterflies,  &c. 

Dana. 

BIB'BON-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  a  secret  asso- 
ciation of  the  Irish  for  purposes  of  violence. 

Clarke. 

EIB'BON-MAN,  n.  One  who  is  a  member  of  a 
secret  association  of  the  Irish  for  violent  ends. 

RIB'I-BLE,  ii.    A  small  three  stringed  viol. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

RICH,  a.  [add.]  Full  of  fun ;  as,  the  scene  was 
truly  riaJi;  a  ric/i  character.  Thackeray. 

EI-CIN'ie,  a.    [L.  ricinus,  the  castor-oil  plant.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  castor-oil.  Craig. 

RICK,  v.  t.    To  heap  up  in  stacks,  as,  hay,  &c 

Ash. 

BICK'-BUEN'ING,  n.  Setting  fire  to  ricks,  as  of 
grain,  &c.  Clarke. 

EICK'-GLOTn,  ii.  A  tarpaulin  or  canvas  cloth  to 
defend  ricks  from  rain,  &c.  Simmonds. 

EICK'-STAND.    See  Stack-stand. 

EICK'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  ricks,  as  of  hay, 
&c.  Ash. 

Eie-0-CHET'TING  (rik-o-shCt'ting),  n.  The  act 
of  ricochet  firing.  Clarke. 

EID'DLING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  separating  with 
a  riddle  or  coarse  sieve.  Ash. 

2.  The  act  of  perforating  with  shot. 

RID'EB,  n.  [add.]  A  mass  of  rock-material  in  a 
vein,  dividing  it.  Mining  Journal. 

EIDGE'-BAND,  n.  The  strap  in  a  harness  which 
crosses  the  back-bone  of  the  horse.  Ash. 

EIDGE'-EOPES,  n.  pi.  Ropes  in  ships  along  the 
bulwarks  or  bowsprit  to  secure  men  from  falling, 
or  for  securing  an  awning.  Toiten. 

RIDG'ING,  n .    In  agrie.,  the  act  of  forming  ridges ; 
also,  collectively,  the  whole  series  of  ridges  formed. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 

EID'I-eUL-ING,  n.  The  act  of  turning  into  ridi- 
cule. Clarke. 

EID'ING,  a.  [add.]  Suitable  for  riding;  as,  a  rid- 
ing horse. 

EID'ING-DAYS  (-daze),  n.  pi.  Days  when  hostile 
attacks  are  made  by  horsemen.  Walt.  Scott. 

EI'FLE  (rl'fl),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  groove  internally 
with  spiral  channels;  as,  to  rifle  a  gun-barrel. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Di-ct. 
2.  To  sharpen  a  scythe  with  a  whetstone  called  a 
rifle. 

RI'FLE-PIT,  n.  A  hole  dug  for  the  shelter  of  sharp- 
shooters during  a  siege.  Loncl.  Quart. 

EI'FLSS  (ri'flz),  n.  pi.  A  regiment  or  company  of 
men  armed  with  rifles. 

El'FLING,  11.  The  act  or  process  of  grooving  the 
interior  of  a  gun-barrel;  the  state  of  being  thus 
grooved.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

EIGIIT'ING  (ri'ting),  n.  The  act  of  setting  right; 
as,  the  righting  of  an  injury.  Clarke. 

EIG'OE-ISM,  n.    Rigidity  in  principle  or  practice. 

Ogilvie. 
2.  Severitv  of  style,  &c.  Jefferson. 

RILE.     See  Eoil. 

EIM'MING,  11.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  rim  ; 
also  used  as  an  ad). 

EIND'LESS,  a.    Without  a  rind.  Clarke. 

EiND'Y,  a.    Having  a  thin  rind  or  thick  skin. 

Ash. 

EING,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  repeat  often  in  a  loud  tone; 
as,  to  ring  advice  in  one's  cars.  Ogilvie. 

RING'-ARM'OR,  n.  Armor  composed  of  rings  of 
metal.  Fosbroke. 

EING'-CHTJCK,  n.  A  form  of  chuck  for  lathes, 
having  a  sliding  ring  to  render  it  tight  or  loose,  as 
occasion  requires.  Francis. 

EING.ED  (ringd),  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  ring.  In  hot., 
encircled  by  lines  or  bands  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  bark. 

EING'-STAND,  n.  An  upright  stand  or  frame  with 
projecting  pins,  or  other  a.rangement,  for  holding 
finger-rings,  used  on  a  toilet  table.       Simmonds. 

EIP'PLET,  ?i.     A  small  ripple.  Ogilvie, 

EliS'ING,  a.  [add.]  More  than,  exceeding;  as,  a 
horse  rising  six  years.  Walt.  Scott. 

EI>K'Y,  a.  Attended  with  danger ;  as,  a  risky  en- 
terprise.   [Am.]  Bartlett. 


EI-SO'EI-AL,  a.     [L.  risus,  laughter.] 

Pertaining  to   or    producing    laughter:    as,   the 
risorial  muscles.  Ogilvie. 

EI' VAL-ING,  n.    The  act  or  state  of  being  in  rivalry. 

BIV'EEED,  rt.  Supplied  with  rivers;  as,  a  u-ell- 
rivered  country.  Wilson. 

EIV'ER-DRIV'ER,  n.  A  lumber-man  who  drives 
or  conducts  logs  down  rivers,     [vim.]       Bartlett. 

EIV'EB-Y,  a.    Having  rivers;  as,  a  rivery  country. 

Drayton. 

EIV'ET-ING,  n.  The  act  of  joining  with  rivets. 
2.  The  whole  set  of  rivets  collectively.     Tomlinson. 

EIV'ING,  n.    The  act  of  splitting  forcibly  asunder. 

EIZ'ZERSD,  a.  Half  dried  or  salted ;  as,  rizzered 
haddock.  Walt.  Scott. 

EO AD-BOOK,  n.    A  guide-book  for  roads. 

Thackeray. 

EOAD'-DEOP'PINGS,      \n.  pi.    The  dung,  &c.  of 

EOAD-SWEEP'INGS,       \     roads. 

EOAD'-MST'AL,  n.  The  broken  stone  used  in  mac- 
adamizing roads.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

ROAN,  n.    A  kind  of  leather  for  book-binding,  made 
from  sheepskin,  in  imitation  of  morocco. 
_  Tomlinson. 

EOBE,  11.  [add.]  A  buffalo-skin  dressed  and  pre- 
pared for  use.     [/l/ji.]  Bartlett. 

EOBE-DE-OIIAM'BEE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  dressing- 
gown,  or  morning  gown.  Bescherelle. 

ROBTNG,  11.    The  act  of  putting  on  a  robe. 

EOB'ING— BOOM,  n.  A  room  where  noblemen  or 
lawyers  put  on  their  robes.     [Eng.]  Wright. 

EO€HE'-Lf.ME  (roke-),  n.  Lime  after  it  is  burned  ; 
quicklime.     [Eng.]  Ogilvie. 

EOCK'E-LAY,  )  n.      A    short    cloak ;     roquelaur. 

EOK'E-LAY,     S      [Scotch.]  Walt.  Scott. 

EOCK'ER-Y,  n.    See  Rock-woek. 

EOCK'ER,  n.  [add.]  Any  thing  which  sways  back- 
ward and  forward  ;  in  gold-icashing,  a  machine  for 
separating  the  particles  of  goid-dustfrom  the  gravel, 
&c,  by  alternate  agitation.  Howitt. 

EOCK'ING,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  from  side 
to  side.  Ash. 

EO-eO'60,  a.  and  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.] 
The  name  given  to  a  style  of  ornamental  art  which 
prevailed,  more  especially  in  France,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  reviving,  and 
often  carrying  to  a  greater  extent,  the  style  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  respect  to  architecture,  land- 
scape gardening,  furniture,  utensils,  and  the  interior 
decorations  of  buildings.  By  some  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  rich,  though  luxuriant ;  and  by  others 
it  is  condemned  as  a  weak  attempt  to  refine  and 
improve  upon  the  purest  models  of  art,  producing 
capricious,  fantastical,  or  childish  results.  The  term 
has  been  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a 
taste  for  the  ornaments  of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  is 
generally  used,  as  stated  by  Bescherelle,  to  denote 
what  is  outre  or  fantastic  in  decorative  art. 

Ifet/se.    Bescherelle. 

ROD-O-MONT-AD'ING,  n.     The  act  of  vaun ting. 

ROE  (to),  n.  [add.]  A  term  applied  by  cabinet- 
makers, to  the  streak  of  light  and  shade  in  mahog- 
any. Ogilvie. 

EOGUE'S'-MAECH,  n.  Derisive  music  performed 
in  driving  away  a  person  under  popular  indigna. 
tion;  or  when. a  soldier  is  drummed  out  of  a  regi. 
pent.    _  Wright. 

EOKE'AGE,  Ire.     Parched  Indian-corn,  pounded  up 

EOIv'EE,        )      and  mixed  with  sugar.     [j4»?.] 

Bartlett. 

ROLL'A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  rolled.  Ash. 

RULL'-GALL,  n.  The  time  or  act  of  calling  over  a 
list  of  names,  as  among  soldiers.  Craig. 

EOLL'EY,  11.  A  carriage  for  the  underground  work 
of  a  mine.  Tomlinson. 

EOL'LICK-ING,  n.  The  act  of  moving  about  in  a 
careless  swaggering  manner.  Mrs.  Butler. 

EOLL'ING-MILL,  n.  A  mill  furnished  with  heavy  ' 
rollers  through  which  heated  metal  is  passed. 

EOLI/ING-STC5CK,  n.  The  cars,  locomotives, 
trucks,  &c,  of  a  rail- way. 

EO'LY-PO'LY,  11.  A  pudding  made  of  sheets  oi 
paste  spread  with  sweetmeats,  &c,  rolled  up. 

Simmonds, 

EO'MAN,    n.      The   ordinary   upright   character  01 
printing-type,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic  form. 
Hansard's  Typ. 

EO'MAN-GXN'DLE,  n.  A  kind  of  firework  '(gen- 
orally  held  in  the  hand)  characterized  by  the  con. 
tinned  emission  of  a  multitude  of  sparks,  and  the 
ejection  at  regular  intervals  of  brilliant  stars  which 
are  thrown  upward  as  they  become  ignited. 

Craig. 

EO-MAN'OING,  n.  Indulgence  in  romantic  or  ex. 
travagant  notions  or  conduct.  Clarke. 

EO-MAN'CIST,  n.  One  given  to  romance;  a  writer 
of  romances.  Ogilvie. 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— A,  £,    &c,   short.— cAltK,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   "WHAT;    THEEE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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EOT 


BUS 


SAL 


KO-MX.N'16,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  various  lan- 
guages wliich,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  sprung  out 
of  the  old  Roman,  as  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese. French,  Provencal,  &e,  Ileyse. 

RO'MAN-ISII,  a.    Pertaining  to  Romanism. 

Ogilvie. 

RO'MAN-IZ-ER,  n.  One  who  conforms  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith. 

EO'MAN-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  conforming  to  tho 
Soman  Catholic  faith. 

EOM-BO  W'LINE,  11.  Old  condemned  canvas,  rope, 
<fcc.,  unfit  for  use  except  ill  chafing-gear.     Totten. 

E&MP'ING,  n.    Eude,  boisterous  play. 

E0.\TP'ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  romping  or  rude  man- 
ner; rompishly.  Coleridge. 

BOOF'ER,  «.     One  who  puts  on  roofs.        Ogilvie. 

EOOF'ING,  pp.  or  a.  Covering  with  a  roof;  used 
for  making  roofs;  as,  roofing -tile.  Ash. 

EOOF'-TEEE,  n.  Primarily,  the  timber  of  a  roof 
and  hence  the  roof  itself;  as,  "Now  for  me  the 
woods  may  wither,  uow  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall." 

Tennyson. 

EOOM'FUL,  n.  As  much  as  a  room  will  hold  ;  as,  a 
roomful  of  persons.  Clarke. 

EOOM'LESS,  a.  Without  room  or  rooms  ;  as,  "nar- 
row and  roomless."  tidal. 

EOOK/15ACH,  ».  A  popular  name  given  to  a  polit- 
ical lie  or  trick,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  a  person  by  whom  a  great  story  in  relation  to 
some  political  affair  was  told.     [Am.] 

EOOT'-GROP,  n.    A  crop  of  turnips,  beets,  &c. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Vict. 

BOOT'-IIAIES,  n.  pi.  In  hot,  a  name  for  the  slen- 
der, hair-like  fibers  found  on  the  surface  of  fresh 
roots.  They  are  prolongations  of  the  surface  of  the 
root  into  minute  tubes.  A.  Gray. 

EOOT'LESS,  a.  Without  roots ;  as,  "  a  rootless  tree." 

T.  Moore. 

EOPE,  xi.  t.  [add.]  To  'rope  in, to  draw  in  collect- 
ively and  by  force,  a  phrase  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  winding  a  rope  round  large  masses  of  bay 
heaped  up  in  the  field,  and  then" drawing  them  to 
some  point,    [vim.]  Bartlett. 

EOt'E'-MAT,  n.    A  mat  made  of  oakum,  or  cordage. 
_  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

EOPE'-PUMP,  11.  A  machine  for  raising  water  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope  which  passes  through  the 
well  or  fountain,  and  brings  up  the  water  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  put  in  motion. 

Francis. 

EOP'EE,  n.     A  maker  of  ropes ;  a  packer.     Wright. 

EOPE'S'-BND,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  the  end  of  a  rope. 

EOP'I-LY,  ado.    In  a  viscous  or  glutinous  manner. 

BOP'ING  IN,  11.    A  cant  term  for  cheating.  [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

EOP'ISII,  a.    Somewhat  viscous  or  glutinous. 

Ash. 

EO'EU-LENT,  a.    [L.  ros,  dew.] 
_  Full  of  dew.  Clarke. 

EO'ltY,  a.    Dewy.    See  Eoary.  Smart 

EOSK'-€UT,  a.  Noting  a  manner  of  cutting  jewels 
with  a  smooth,  round  surface,  as  distinguished  from 
^hosu  which  have  numerous  facets.       "  Francis. 

EOSE'-DI'A-MOND,  n.     A  diamond   nearly  hemi- 
spherical, cut  iuto  twenty-four  triangular  planes. 
_  .  Craig. 

ROSE'-EN'GINE,  n.  An  appendage  to  the  turning 
lathe,  by  which  a  surface  of  wood,  metal,  &c,  is  en- 
graved with  a  variety  of  curved  lines.  Craig. 

E0S)E'-KN5T,  n.  A  bunch  of  ribbons  or  other  plia- 
ble substance,  plaited  so  as  to  represent  a  rose ;  a 
rosette.  _  Booth. 

EOSE'-PINK,  n.  A  pigment  of  a  rose-color,  made 
by  dyeing  chalk  or  whiting  with  a  decoction  of  Bra- 
zil wood  and  alum.  Francis. 

EO-SfCT'TA-STONE,  n,  A  stone  found  at  Eosctta 
in  Egypt,  bearing  a  tri-limrual  inscription  by  aid  of 
which  a  key  was  obtained  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Brande. 

EOS'IffD  (ro'zid),  a.  Decorated  with  roses,  or  their 
color.  Ogilvie. 

EOS'IN.E'D  (roz'ind),  a.  .  Treated  or  prepared  with 
rosi  n. 

EO'TAL,  a.    Relating  to  rotary  motion. 

RO'T.V-SCOPE.     See"  Gyrasoope. 

RO'TATE,  )).  t.  To  cause  to  revolve.  In  optics,  to 
cause  the  plane  of  polarization  to  revolve. 

Nichol. 

RO-TA'TO-PLANE,  a.    Wheel-shaped  and  fiat. 

Wright. 

RO'TA-TO-RT,  a.  [add.]  In  optics,  producing  ro- 
tation of  the  plane  of  polarization;  as,  tho  rotatory 
power  of  bodies  on  light.  Nichol. 

EO'TI-FORM,  a.  Wheel-shaped ;  as,  rotiform  ap- 
pendages. In  hot.,  noting  the  shape  of  a  monopct- 
alous  corolla  which  has  a  very  short  tube,  and 
spreading  limb.  Ilensloio. 


EOUCIIE  (roosh),  I  n.     [Pr.]     A  goffered  quilling  for 
EUOIIE,  j      ladies'   bonnets,   &c.,   of   lace, 

ribbon,  Ac.  Simmonds. 

EOUGE-DEAG'ON  (roozli-),  n.     [Pr.]     In  Eng..  an 

officer  of  the  college  of  heralds.  Goldsmith. 

ROUGE'ING   (roozh'ing),   n.    The  act  or  habit  of 

using  rouge. 
ROUGH  (riif).  a-.  Bough -customer,  a  cant  phrase  for 

a  troublesome  antagonist. 
ROUGH'ING  (ruffing),  a.     Making  rough;    doing 

coarse  work;  having  or  pursuing  a  rough  course. 

Boughing-rollers,  rollers  for  reducing  a  bloom  of 

iron  to  bars. 
BO  U-LETTE'  (roo-lStf),  w.     [add.]     A  small  toothed 

wheel  used  by  engravers  to  roll  over  the  surfaco  of 

a  plate  to  produce  dots. 
EOUND,  11.     [add.]     A  circular  dance  ;  as, 

"  Knit  vonr  hands  and  boat  the  ground, 
111  a  light  fantastic  rati"  Miltm. 

ROUND'.E'D,  pp.  or  a.  Made  round;  become  cir- 
cular. 

ROUND'-GAME,  n.  A  game  in  which  many  take 
part.  Dickens. 

ROUND'-TOP,  n.    See  Rounds. 

ROUND'-TURN,  n.  One  turn  of  a  ropo  round  a  tim- 
ber. Totten. 

ROUS'ANT  (row'zant),  a*  In  heraldry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  bird  in  the  attitude  of  rising ;  as,  a  swan 
rousant.  Wright. 

ROUS'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  stirring  up  or  exciting. 

ROUT,  1).  t.  [add.]  To  rout  out,  to  search  thoroughly ; 
to  turn  out.  _ 

ROW'-CULT'URE  (-kult'yur),  n.  In  agric,  the 
practice  of  cultivating  crops  in  drills.   Imp.  Add. 

ROW'DY-ISII,  a.  Noting  the  manners  of  a  rowdy, 
as  rowdyish  boys.  Judd. 

ROW'DY-IiSM,  n.  The  conduct  of  a  rowdy;  noisy 
blackguardism.    [-4/n.] 

EOYS'TER-EE.    See  Roisterer. 

EUB'BISH-Y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  rubbish. 

Carh/le. 

EU'BEie-AL,  a.  [add.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rubrics ; 
as,  "rubrical  eccentricities."  C.  -Kingsley. 

RU-BRI"CIAN,  )«.     One  skilled  in  or  tenaciously 

RU'BRI-CIST,     (      adhering  to  the  rubric.  Ogilvie. 

RUD'DER-HE  AD,  n,  Tho  upper  end  of  the  rudder- 
post,  into  which  the  tiller  is  inserted. 

RUD'DER-LESS,  a.  Without  a  rudder,  as  a  rud- 
derless ship.  Coleridge. 

RUD'DER-STQCK,  n.  The  main  part  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  connected  by  irons  with  tho  stern-post  of 
a  vessel. 

RU-DI-MfiNT'A-EY,  a.  [add.]  In  an  early  stage  of 
development;  imperfectly  developed.     Ilensloiv. 

ETj-ELL'-BONEffi,  n.  pi.  In  anc.  costume,  small 
rinsrs  or  studs  of  bones,  &c,  affixed  to  tho  girdle  or 
head-dress.  Fairholt 

RU-GU-LOSE',  a.     [L.  ruga,  a  wrinkle.] 

Somewhat  wrinkled.  Ilenslow. 

RU'IN-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  being  ruined. 

Clarke. 

RU'ING,  n.  The  act  of  lamenting;  as,  "make  this 
sudden  joy,  a  long  ruing."  Sir  T.  Smith. 

RULE'LES'S,  a.  Destitute  of  rule ;  as,  "  a  ruleless 
rout  of  young  men."  Spenser. 

RUL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  drawing  lines  by  a  ruler. 
2.  The  act  of  deciding  or  establishing  rules,  as  the 
ruling  of  a  court. 

RUM'MA-GER,  n.    One  who  rummages.  Ash. 

EUM'MA-GING,  n.  Tho  act  of  making  a  thorough 
search,  or  tumbling  things  about.  Ash. 

RUM'PLING,  n.    The  act  of  making  uneven. 

Clarke. 

RUMP'-STEAK  (stake),  n.  A  nice  quality  of  beef- 
steak, cut  from  the  thigh  near  the  rump. 

Goldsmith.    Simmonds. 

RUN,  n.  [add.]  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for 
feeding  stock,  as  a  sheep-run.  Hewitt. 

RUN'A-WAY,  a.  Noting  flight  from  restraint,  as  a 
runaway  horse ;  accomplished  by  flight,  as  a  run- 
away marriage, 

RUNG.n.  [add.]  The  round  of  a  ladder;  a  cart- 
stake.  Bartlett. 

RUNG-A-MAT'TA,  11.  In  tho  East  Indies,  a  red- 
colored  earth.  Ogilvie. 

EU-PI-G'O-LA,  11*  [L.  rupus,  a  rock,  and  colo,  to 
inhabit.] 

Tho  scientific  name  given  by  Brisson  to  a  genus  of 
birds  commonly  known  as  the  Cocks  of  the  Rock, 
which  are  large  birds  and  have  a  double  vertical 
crest  on  the  head,  formed  by  feathers  arranged  like 
a  fan.  The  adult  males  of  two  South  American 
species  are  of  a  splendid  orange  color.       Brisson. 

EUTTTJR-ING,  n,    The  act  of  breaking. 

RU'R  AL-ISM,  «.    The  state  of  being  rural. 

RU'RAL-fZ-ING,  pp.  or  n.    Leading  a  country-life. 

EtJSH'-GRASS,  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  grass,  of  the 
genus  Vilfa.  A.  Gray. 


RUS'SO-GEEEK,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Russian 
branch  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

RUST',  n.  [add.]  A  composition  of  iron-filings  and 
sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  water,  used  to  fill  up 
joints  in  iron-work,  &c.    AppletorCs  Mech.  Diet. 

RUST'-JOINT,  n.  In  mech.,  a  joint  made  tight  by 
the  application  of  a  composition  called  rust. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

RtTS'TIG-LY,  adv.  In  a  rustic  manner;  as,  "■  rus- 
tic/;/ Ajax  said."  Chapman. 

RUS'TLE.    See  Rustling. 

EUT'TING,  n.  The  act  or  time  of  copulation,  espe- 
cially among  deer,  hares,  <fcc.     Beaum.  &  Fletch. 

EUT'TY,  a.    Full  of  deep  cuts ;  as,  a  rutty  road. 

Ogilvie. 


SaB'BATH,  n.  [add.]  Sabbath-day's  journey,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  which  the  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Kitto. 

SA'BLE,  v.  t.  To  render  sable  or  dark  in  color;  as, 
"and  sahled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky." 

Fletcher. 

SA'BLE-l'RON  (sfi'bl-I'urn),  n.  A  very  superior 
quality  of  Russian  iron,  so  called  because  originally 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sahle. 

Eman's  Siberia. 

SA€'€IIA-RIZE  (sak'ka-rlze),  v.  t.  To  convert  into 
sugar.  Ogilvie. 

Sl€'€I-FORM,  a.   Having  the  general  form  of  a  sac. 

Ilenslow. 

SX€'€U-LAR,  a.    Like  a  sac.  Dana. 

SA€'€U-LA-TED,  a.     Furnished  with  little  sacs. 

Dana. 

SA-CEL'LUM,  n.  [L]  In  arch.,  an  ornamental 
chapel  within  a  church.  Gwilt. 

SA'CII EM-SHIP.     See  Saohem-dom. 

SACQUE  (stik),  n.  An  appendage  of  loose  silk  for- 
merly affixed  to  the  shoulders  of  a  lady  behind,  and 
thence  falling  to  the  ground.  Fairholt. 

SA'CRED,  a.  [add.]  Accursed,  appointed  by  God 
in  the  way  of  punishment ;  as,  a  sacred  thirst  of 
gold.  Milton.    Dryden,  &c. 

SX€'EI-FIC-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  sacrifice. 

SAD'DA.     See  Saddek. 

SAD-DU-CA'IS,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  like  the  Sad- 
ducees  ;  as,  Sadducaic  reasonings  or  objections. 

SAFE'-PLfiDGE,  n.  In  laic,  a  surety  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  at  a  given  time.      Bracton. 

SXG,  n.    State  of  sinking  or  bending;  sagging. 

Francis. 

SAGE'-CIIEESE,  n.  Cheese  colored  green  by  leaves 
of  sage  and  other  plants  which  are  added  to  the 
milk.  _  Simmonds. 

SAG-U-E'RUS.  n*  A  scientific  name  for  a  genus  of 
palms  including  a  species  wliich  is  also  called  Go- 
muto  by  the  Malays,  Sagueiro  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  scientifically  Arenga.  It  inhabits  tropical 
Asia,  and  yields  a  saccharine  fluid,  saso,  and  palm 
wine.  Imp.  Add. 

SAII1B  (sib),  n.  [Hin.]  lit,  lord  or  master ;  hence 
a  title  of  respect  in  India.  Malcom.. 

SAIL,  n*  [add.]  Should er-qf-mntton  sail,  a  tri- 
angular sail,  so  called  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
form.     It  is  chiefly  used  to  set  on  a  boat's  mast. 

Totten. 

SAIL'HOOK,  n.  A  small  hook  used  in  sail-making 
to  hold*  the  seams  square.  Craig. 

SAINT'ISM,  n.    The  character  or  quality  of  saints. 

Tennyson. 

SAINT'LI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  o"f  being 
saintly.  C.  Kingsley. 

SA'KI,  n*  The  American  name  of  monkeys  of  the 
genus  Pithecia  of  Desmarest  and  Illiger.  They 
have  for  tho  most  part,  long  and  bushy  tails,  and 
have  thus  obtained  the  name  of  fox-tailed  monkeys. 

Cavier. 

SAL-A-MiN'DEOID,  a.    Resembling  salamanders. 

Dana. 

SXL'A-RY,  v.  t.  To  fix  or  pay  a  salary  to  one;  as, 
to  salary  a  clerk.  Ogilvie. 

SA'LI-ENT,  a.  [add.]  Prominent;  striking;  as, 
"the  salient  features  of  an  examination." 

Conyheare. 

SAL-I-NOM'E-TER,  n.  [L.  sal  or  salina,  and  Gr. 
lierpor,  a  measure.] 

A  salt  gauge,  for  indicating  the  strength  of  brine 
or  salt  water,  as  in  marine  engines,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

SAL'LY-ING,  n.    The  act  of  issuing  or  rushing  out. 

SAl/LY  LUNN,  n.  [From  the  inventor.]  A  kind 
of  bun  or  sweet  tea-cake  which  is  highly  esteemed 
in  England.  Simmonds.     Hone. 

SA/.'Mf.n.  [Fr.]  A  ragout  of  roasted  game  cooked 
with  wine,  bread  and  condiments  suited  to  provoke 
appetite.  Bcscherelle. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK  ;  RULE,  BULL  ;  YI"CIOU3.—  6  as  E  ;   G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z  :  OH  as  S1I ;   THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations, 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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SAR 


SCA 


SCO 


SA-LOON',  n.     [acid.]     A  place  where  refreshments, 

liquor,  c&c,  are  sold,     [.dm.] 
SALS'ES,    n.    pi.      Mud-eruptions,  being    vents    of 
vapor,  and  heat,  where  there  is  no  true  volcano. 

Dana. 

SAL-SO-LA'CEOUS  (shus),  a.    Eclated  to  the  family 
Salsola,  which  includes  certain  salt-marsh  plants. 
Silliman's  Journal. 

SAL-SO'DA,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  carbonate 
of  soda.  Simmonds. 

SAL-TA-TO'EI-AL,  a.  Having  reference  to  leap- 
ing; as,  a  saltatorial  modification  of  the  limbs; 
having  the  power  of  leaping,  as  saltatorial  ani- 
mals.     _  Dana. 

SALT'-GAKE,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  sulphate 
of  soda.  A  product  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
on  soda,  used  by  soap  makers,  &c.        Tomlinson. 

SALT'-GAUGE,  n.  An  instrument  used  to  test  the 
strength  of  brine  or  salt-water. 

Appletoris  Mech.  Diet. 

SAL'TXEE -WISE.     See  Saltier. 

SALT'-JUNK,  n.    Hard  salt  beef  for  use  at  sea. 

Marryatt. 

SA-LU-TA-TO'EI-AN,  n.  A  student  in  a  college 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  com- 
mencement, to.     [Am.] 

SlM'AEE.    See  Simakbe. 

SA.Jf'A-EOID,  a.  [L.  samara,  and  Gr.  eTSo?.]  Ee- 
sembling a  samara  or   winged  seed-vessel. 

A  Gray. 

SiM'BOK,  n.  In  South  Africa,  a  riding-whip  of 
hide.  Shnmonds. 

S  A/MI- AN,  a.     Belonging  to  Samos.  Byron. 

SA/MOID,  a.    "Noting  a  Siberian  tribe. 

SXM'PLE,  v.  t.  To  take  samples  of;  as,  to  sample 
wool,  sugar,  &c. 

SAM'PLEB,  n.  One  who  distributes  things  into 
samples  for  inspection;  as,  a  w<  Si-sampler. 

Simmonds. 

SAMP'LING,  n.  The  act  of  preparing  samples  for 
inspection.  Simmonds. 

SAM'SIIOO,  1  n.     [Chinese,  thrice   fired.]      A  spirit- 

SAM'SIIU,  )  uous  liquor  distilled  from  the  yeasty 
liquor  in  which  boiled  rice  has  fermented  under 
pressure  many  days.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

SXXC'TUM,  n,  [L.]  Lit.,  a  sacred  place;  hence,  a 
retreat  for  privacy;   as,  an   editor's  sanctum. 

SAND'GRXCK,  n.  A  perpendicular  crack  in  a 
horse's  hoof,  which  admits  particles  of  sand,  and 
lames  liiiiL  Whites  Vet.  Die. 

SAND'-FLEA,  | «..      Name    of  small   slender 

SXND'-llOP'PER,  f  amphipod  crustaceans  of 
the  Talitrus  group,  found  in  sand  and  sea-weed  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  moving  with  sudden  leaps  when 
disturbed.  Dana. 

SAND '-FLY,  n.  An  insect  common  to  sandy  places, 
inflicting  a  sharp  bite.  Ogilvie. 

SaND'-GLASS,  n.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
time  by  the  running  of  sand.  Tomlinson. 

SAND'HILL,  n.  A  hill  composed  of,  or  covered 
with  sand.  C.  Kingsley. 

SAND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  sprinkling  with  sand. 

SXND'-MAR'TIN,  n.  A  species  of  swallow,  {Mr- 
undo  riparia),  which  makes  holes  for  its  nest 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Cuvier. 

SAND'STORM,  n.    A  storm  of  drifting  sand. 

Goldsmith. 

SXNG'CEE-AL.     See  Grail. 

SAN°-GUiG'E-NOU9  (sang-gwij'e-nus),  a.     [L.  san- 
guis, blood,  and  ge.no,  or  gigno,  to  produce.] 
Producing   blood;    as,   sanguigenous  food. 

Gregory. 

SAN-GUIN'O-LEN-CY,  n.  The  state  of  being 
bloody.  Ogilnie. 

SAN'TA  GLAUS,  n.     A  corruption  of  St.  Nicholas. 

SaP'FUL,  a.     Abounding  in  sap.  Clarke. 

gXP/llC^ri     \n'     A  Stllpil1  fellow-         LTalliwell. 

SA-PI-BN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  a  sapient  or  wise 
manner.  Baxter. 

SA-PONT-FI-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  conversion 
into  soap;  as  a  sapionijiaole substance.    Gregory. 

SXP'PHIG  (saf'fik),  n.  A  verso  in  the  Sapphic 
meter. 

SXP'PIlTEE  (saf-fire),  a.  Of  or  resembling  sap- 
phire; as,  "  the  sapphire  blaze.1'  Gray. 

SAP'PING,  n.    The  aet  or  process  of  undermining. 

Clarke. 

SAP'-ROT,  n.    The  dryrot,  a  disease  of  timber. 

Ogilvie. 

SAE'CEL,  11.    The  pinion  of  a  hawk's  wing.    As7i. 

SAE'GODE,  n.     [Gr.  capf,  flesh.] 

Soft,  unorganized,  or  structureless  animal  mate- 
rial ;  it  is  tlio  fleshy  material  of  the  Ehizopod  and 
other  infusoria,  the  simplest  formative  material  of 
animal  structures,  without  distinct  tissue.  Dana. 

SAE'COID,  a.     [Gr.  trdpf,  and  ctoos,  form.] 

Eesembling  flesh.  Dana. 


SAE-COL'O-GIST,  11.    One  skilled  in  sarcology. 

Ogilvie. 
SAE-COPH'A-GANS   (siir-kof'a-ganz),   n.   pi.     [Gr. 
o"ap£,  and  rporyeiv,  to  oat.] 
Flesh-eating  animals;  zoiiphagans.        Ogilvie. 

SAE-GAS'SO,  n.     [Sp.  sargazo,  sea-weed.] 

The  floating  sea-weed  of  the  North-Atlantic. 

SAE-GAS'SO,  a.  Containing  floating  sea-weed;  as, 
the  Sargasso  sea  of  the  North-Atlantic. 

SAR-MEN-TA'CEOUS  (-ta'shus),  a.  In  hot.,  bearing 
sarments  or  runners,  as  those  of  the  strawberry. 

A.  Gray. 

SA'ROS,  n.  A  name  given  by  the  Chaldeans  to  an 
astronomical  period  or  cycle,  the  exact  length  of 
which  has  been  greatly  disputed.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  3G00  years  to  a  little  short  of 
10  years.  Br  and  e. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL'LA,  a.  Eclating  to  or  made  from 
the  plant  of  this  name,  as  sarsaparilla  syrup. 

SASHED  (sasht),  a.  Provided  with  sashes;  as,  a 
sashed  window. 

SASH'-WIN'OOW,  n.  A  window  composed  of  a 
frame  in  which  panes  of  glass  are  set.  Ash. 

SA-TAN'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fiendishly  malicious,  or  wicked.  Ash. 

S  AT'IN,  a.  Of  or  resembling  satin  ;  as,  a  satin  cloak, 
&c. 

SAT'IN-IZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  giving  a  luster  like 
that  of  satin  to  somo  surface,  as  that  of  wall-paper. 

SAIV[N-Y,  a.  Like  or  composed  of  satin,  as  to  have 
a  satiny  appearance,  a  sating  texture.       Ogilvie. 

SA-TIE'I€-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  satirical;  as,  '-an  illnatured  wit,  biassed  to 
satii-icalness."  Fuller. 

S  AT'IR-IZ-ING,  n.     Tho  act  of  subjecting  to  satire. 

SAT'U-BATE,  a.  Filled  to  repletion;  as,  '-feathers 
saturate  with  dew."  Cowper. 

SAUCE,  «.  [add.]  Sauciness;  impertinence;  as, 
'•  let  me  have  none  of  your  sauce."    [  Var.  dial.] 

Ilalliwell. 

SAU'LIE,  11.  A  hired  attendant  or  mourner  at  a  fu- 
neral. Walt.  Scott. 

SA  ULT(soo),  11.     [Old  French  for  saut,  a  leap.] 

A  name  of  the  rapids  in  some  rivers,  as  the  Sault 
de  St.  Marie.  Barlleit. 

SAUL,  n.    Tho  name  of  an  East  Indian  timber  tree 

(Sliorea  robusta),  much  used  for  building  purposes; 

it  is  close  grained  and  heavy,  of  a  light  brown  color, 

not  so  durable,  but  stronger  and  tougher  than  teak. 

Applet07i's  Mech.  Diet. 

SAVE-LOT,  11.    A  kind  of  dried  sausage. 

Si?n  m  onds.     Tit  acker  a  >/. 

SAVING,  prep.  [Truly  a  participle.]  With  the 
exception  of;  in  favor  of;  as,  "saving  your  rever- 
ence." Shakes. 

SA-  VO  Y'ADD,  n.    An  inhabitant  of  Savoy  in  Italy. 

SAW,  n  (.     [add.]     To  play  upon  or  hoax.     [Am.] 

Bart  left. 

SAW'-FEAME,  n.  In  a  saw-mill,  the  frame  in 
which  the  saw  is  set  for  moving  up  and  down. 

Tomlinson. 

SAW'-TOOTII,  a.  In  hot.,  having  teeth  shaped  like 
those  of  a  saw ;  serrate.  A.  Gray. 

SAX-IF'EA-GANT,  n.     [L.  saxum,  and  frango,  to 
break.] 
That  which  breaks  or  destroys  stones.         Cole. 

SCAB'LINGfS,  n.  pi.  Fragments  or  chippings  of  stone; 
spelt  by  Ilalliwell,  Scaulines. 

Appleforfs  Mech.  Diet. 

SGALE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  spread  abroad,  as  to  scale  a 
story.  Shakes. 

SGALE,  v.  i.    To  give  the  means  of  ascent;  as,  "the 
stair  that  scaled  by  steps  of  God  to  heaven's  gate." 
_  Millon. 

S€ALE'-BEAM,  n.    The  lever  or  beam  of  a  balance. 

Clarke. 

SCALE'-PAN,  n.  The  pan  for  holding  articles  to  be 
weighed  by  a  weighing-scale.  Tomlinson. 

SCA-LE'NO-HK-ORON,  n.  In  crystallography,  a 
pyramidal  form  under  the  rhombohedral  system, 
in  which  the  pyramids  are  six-sided  and  the  faces 
are  scalene  triangles.  Dana. 

SCAL'LOP.E'D  (skol'lupt),  p.  a.  [add.]  Scalloped 
oysters,  in  cookery,  are  opened  oysters  baked  with 
crumbs  of  bread  strewed  over  the  surface.  This 
was,  at  first,  literally  done  in  distinct  scallop  shells, 
and  afterward  in  a  dish  for  the'  purpose  called  a 
scallop,  whence  the  name.  Miss  Leslie. 

SCXLP,  n.  [add.]  In  Scotland,  a  term  applied  to  a 
bed  of  oysters  or  muscles.  ILugh  Miller. 

SCALP'RI-FOEM,  a.     [L.  scalprum,  a  chisel.] 

Having  the  form  of  a  chisel ;  as,  scalpriform  in- 
cisors. It.  Owen. 

SGXM'PEE,  n.    Act  of  hasty  running;  flight. 

SCXMP'ISH,  a.  Of  or  like  a  scamp ;  as,  scampish 
conduct.  LLurlhitt. 

S€AN-DI-NA'YI-AN,  a.  Belonging  to  Scandinavia, 
or  ancient  Sweden  and  Norway.  Used  also  as  a 
noun.  Sinding. 


SGA'PI-FOBM,  a.    Eesembling  a  scape,  or  flower- 
stem,  a.  Gray. 
SCAR,     U.     A  bare  and  broken  place  on  a  side  of  a 
SGAUB,  f    mountain,  or  in  the  high  bank  of  a  river- 
a  precipitous  bank  of  earth. 

LTalliwell.    Jamieson. 


11 0  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  ifar, 
The  horus  of  Eifland  faintly  blowing.' 


Tennt/sc 


"  She  is  won,  we  ate  gone  over  bank,  brush  and  scaur, 
They'il  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,  quoth  young  Lochinvar." 

Walt,  Scott. 

SCAE'LESS,  a.  Without  scars,  unwounded;  as, 
"  safe  and  scarless  yet  remains  my  mind." 

Drumrnond. 

S-CAEP,  •?!.  t.  To  cut  down  like  the  scarp  of  a  forti- 
fication. 

SCAE'EY,  a.    Bearing  scars ;  pertaining  to  scars. 

Wright. 
2.  Noting,  or  full  of,  precipices.    [Craven  Gloss.] 
LLalliioell. 

S€EL'I-DO-THEEE,  n.  [Gr.  ovceAts,  t6oS,  crook- 
legged,  and  Oripioi;  beast.] 

A  fossil  quadruped  of  the  genus  Sceledotherium, 
related  to  the  sloth,  of  which  several  species  are 
known.  Dana. 

SCENE'FUL,  a.  Having  much  of  scenery  or  imagery. 
_  Collins. 

SCENE'-SlliFT'EE,  n.  One  who  moves  the  scenes, 
<fee.,  in  a  theater. 

SCENE'-SIIIFT'ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  changing  tho 
_scenes,  &c,  in  tbeaters. 

S01IAII.     See  Siiaii. 

SCHEME'FIJL,  a.  Abounding  in  schemes  or  plans. 
_    M  Allen. 

SCIIENK'-BEEE  (shenk-),  n.  A  mild  German  beer, 
so  called  from  Ger.  schenken,  to  pour  out,  because 
put  on  draft  soon  after  it  is  made. 

SCHET'ie,  a.     [Gr.  o-/ce'o-«,  the  habit  of  the  body.] 
Pertaining  to  the  habit  of  the  body;   constitu- 
tional. '  Ash. 

SCIIIE-DAM'  (ske-dam').  n.  Holland  gin,  so  called 
from  a  town  where  much  of  it  is  made. 

Simmonds. 

SCIIIZ'O-PODS,  11.  pi.  [Gr.  o-x^w,  to  split,  and 
ttovs,  a  foot.] 

The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  macroural  crusta- 
ceans, whose  legs  have  each  an  accessory  jointed 
branch,  so  as  to  appear  double.  Dana. 

SClINAPS  (shnSps),  n.     [Dutch.]     Holland  gin. 

S€HO-LAS'TIC,o.  [add.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  school 
or  school  education  ;  as,  "it  is  not  our  intention  to 
follow  the  youth  in  his  scholastic  career." 

Conyheare.     Thackeray. 

SCHOOL,  c7.  Pertaining  to  a  school;  taught  in  a 
school;  as,  "books  of  metaphysics,  sc7tooZ-divinity, 
and  natural  philosophy."  Locke. 

SCHORL'OUS  (shorl'us),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing schorl;  as,  schorlous  beryl.  Dana. 

SCIKlT'Ti'SCIIE  (shot'teesh),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
dance  and  the  music  appropriate  to  it. 

SCIlOR'LY  (shor'ly),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
schorl  ;  as  shorly  granite. 

SCIIRODE,  11.    SeeEscROBE. 

SCI'EN-TIST,  n.  One  learned  in  science;  a  savant; 
as,  an  enthusiastic  scientist.  Gould. 

SCIN-TIL-LA'TION,  n.  [add.]  The  'twinkling  or 
tremulousness  of  light;  as,  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Nichol. 

SCIS'SOR-TAIL  (slz'znr-tale),  n*  A  name  given  to 
a  South  American  bird  (Milvulus  forficatus),  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  fly-catchers.  It  has  a 
forked" tail,  which  it  opens  and  shuts  like  a  pair  of 
soissors,  when  turning  swiftly  on  the  wing. 

Ogilvie. 

SCLE'EO-SKEL'E-TON,  n.  Name  given  to  parts  of 
the  bony  material  of  the  skeleton,  developed  in  ten- 
dons, ligaments,  &c.  Jl.  Owen. 

SCLE-EO'TAL,  n.  In  osteol.,  the  eye-capsule  bone 
of  a  fish.  LI.  Owen. 

SCLE'EOUS  (skle'rus),  a.  Hard,  bony ;  as,  sclerous 
structure.  Dana. 

SCOM'BER,  m.  [Gr.  o-koix^ooi.]  The  mackerel,  a 
genus  of  aeanthopterygious  fishes,  type  of  the  fa- 
mily Scomheridoz.  Cuvier. 

SCOM'FISH,  v.  t.  or  v.  i.    To  suffocate  or  stifle. 

V/.  Scott.      Wright. 

SCOEE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  cut  as  with  a  whip,  to  cas- 
tigate or  chastise.  Burke. 

2.  In  geol.,  to  mark  with  parallel  lines  or 
scratches;  as,  the  rocks  of  New  England  and  the 
states  West,  were  scored  in  tho  Drift  Epoch. 

Dana. 

S€OE'EE,  n.  \la  or  that  which  cuts  or  scores ;  one 
who  keeps  tally,  as  in  cricket  or  other  games. 

Ogilvie. 

SCOE'ING,  11.  A  whipping;  a  castigation,  &c.  In 
geol.,  drift  scratches. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.-k,    E,    &c,  short.— C-iEE,    FAE,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THEEE,    TEEM;    MAEINE,    BIED ;    MOYE, 
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SEG- 


SCOR'PI-OID,         )a.     Scorpion-like.     In  bot.  hav- 

S€OR-PI-OID'AL,  J  ing  the  main  axis  of  an  inftV 
rcseence  curved  or  concinnate  at  the  end,  like  the 
tail  of  a  scorpion.  Ilenslow. 

SGOURcVlNG  (skur'jing),  n.  A  severe  lashing; 
punishment  with  stripes.  ItiaJiardson. 

SGOUR'ING,  a.  [ailil.]  Scouring-power,  the  power 
of  a  stream  of  water  to  clear  away  rubbish,  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  &c.      App.  Mech.  Diet. 

SSOWL'ING,  «.  The  act  of  contracting  the  brows 
in  sullenness  or  displeasure.  Ash. 

SCRXB'BL1NtG,  re.  The  act  of  scraping  or  scratch- 
ing; the  act  of  seizing  and  struggling  for  any  thing. 

SCRAG,  re,     [add.]     The  neck  of  mutton.    Wright. 

SCRAG'-NEOK.fi'D  (-nOkt),  a.  Having  a  long  thin 
neck. 

SCR.lM'BLE'D, p.  a.  Scrambled  eggs,  in  cookery, 
are  ei^gs  broken  into  a  dish  and  scnambled,  or 
mixed  confusedly  into  a  mass,  which  is  then  cooked 
brown  with  butter  in  a  heated  iron  vessel. 

Cookery  Booh. 

SCRANK'Y,  re.     Thin.     [Scotch.']        John  Wilson. 

SCRAP-I'RWN,  n.  A  collective  term  for  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  to  be  re-manufactured.        Francis. 

SG  R  A  P-I'R  <?N,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  scrap-iron. 

SCRATCH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  mark  with  scratches  or 
erasures;  as,  to  scratclb  a  ballot.     [Am.] 

SCRATCHING,  re.  1.  The  act  of  marking  or  tear- 
ing with  something  sharp,  as  the  nails. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  awkwardly;  bad  chirog- 
raph v.  More.    Richardson. 

S6EATCH'-BRUSII,re,.  A  cylindrical  bundle  of  fine 
steel  or  brass  wires,  bound  tightly  in  the  center 
with  the  ends  projecting  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  stiff  brush  for  scratching  and  cleaning  metals  pre- 
paratory to  gilding  or  silvering.  Tomlinson. 

SGR  AWL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  writing  or  marking  in 
a  clumsy  or  unskillful  manner.  Clarke. 

9GREAKTNG,  re.     A  shrill  or  grating  noise. 

S6REE,  n.     A  precipice  or  scar;  as,  screes  of  granite. 
IlalliweU.    C.  Kingsley. 

SCRKECII'ING,  re.  The  act  of  crying  out,  as  in 
terror  or  anguish.  Ash. 

2.  A  shrill  or  sharp  cry;  as,  the  screeching  of 
an  owl. 

SGREED,  re.  [Jamieson  connects  it  with  A.  S.  screa- 
dian,  to  separate  or  break  off,  and  hence  with  the 
Gaelic  scread,  an  outcry.] 

A  breach  or  rent;  a  breaking  forth  into  a  loud 
shrill  sound;  as,  martial  screeds. 

Burns.    Bern.  J.  Nichols. 
2.  A  harangue ;  a  long  tirade  on  any  subject. 
The  old  rnrle  gae  them  a  ttweed  of  doctrine;  ye  might,  have 
heard  him  a  mile  down  the  wind.  Walt.  Scutt. 

SCREEN,  re.  [add.]  Fire-s  creens,  in  naval  affairs, 
are  partitions  of  baize,  flannel,  &c,  placed  for- 
ward of  the  after  magazine  passage  in  action,  or 
when  the  magazine  is  opened.  Toiten. 

S6REENTNG,  re,  The  act  of  sifting  or  passing 
things  through  a  sieve.  Ash. 

2.  The  act  of  protecting  from  danger. 

SeRBEKT'INGS,  n.  pi.  The  refuse  matter  left  after 
sifting  coal,  ashes,  >tc. 

SCREW  (skru),  re.  [add.]  A  form  of  wheel  for  pro- 
pelling steam  vessels,  furnished  with  a  curved  or 
spiral  blade  to  act  on  the  water  in  the  manner  of  a 
screw.        »  Tomlinson. 

2.  An  extortioner  or  usurer.  IlalliweU. 

3.  A  small  paper  packet  of  tobacco.      Mayhew. 

4.  A  blemished  horse,  one  which  though  useful 
as  a  hack  is  unsalable  to  persons  who  study  the 
perfect  appearance  of  the  animal.         Simmonds. 

SCREW-DOCK,  re.  A  kind  of  graving-dock  in 
which  large  screws  form  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  for  raising  and  lowering  vessels. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
SCREW-DRIVER,  re.     An  implement  for  turning 
screws.  Wright.  " 

SCREW-JACK,  n.  A  contrivance  for  raising  great 
weights  through  short  lifts  by  means  of  a  combined 
rack  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  stock  or  frame,  and 
moved  by  a  winch  or  handle.  Tomlinson. 

SGREW'-PtLES,  re.  pi.     Piles  used  to  support  light- 
houses, &c,  forced  into  the  ground  and  held' firmly 
there  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  screw  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. Ogilvie. 
SCREW-PRp-PEL'LER,  Ire.     A   steam-vessel   pro- 
SGREW-STEAM'EE,         f     pelled  by  a  screw. 
SCRIB'BLE-MENT,  re.    Hasty  or  careless  writing. 

Foster. 
SCRIG'GLE,  v.  i.    To  twist  around,  to  writhe. 

iralliwell. 
SCRIM'MAGE,     >n.       [Probably    a    corruption     of 
SCEUM'MAGE,    j      skirmish.]     Formerly,  a  skir- 
mish ;    now,  a  general  row  or  fight.     [  Yar.  dial. 

IlalliweU. 
Pryn^e  Ouffer  at  this  QCP'.inage  for  nil  his  pryde, 
Fled  full  fast,  and  sought  no  prde; 

Lamdowae  .VS.  <is  qw.tcl  ly  IlalliweU.      ' 


SGRTMP'ING,  pp.  and  a.  Noting  a  niggardly  man- 
ner ;  scanting. 

SGEIMP'ING,""re.  The  act  of  saving  in  a  niggardly 
manner.  Clarke. 

SCRlPT'IJR-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  scriptural.  Ii.  Breckinridge. 

SCRIPT'URE  (skript'yur),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Bible  ;  as,  the  Scripture  history.  Milton. 

SCROLL/? D  (ski-old),  a.  Formed  like  a  scroll ;  con- 
tained in  a  scroll.  Ogilvie. 

SCRUB,  re.  Thick  short  bushes;  as,  the  Australian 
scrub.  ITowitt.     Gosse. 

SCRU B'BING,  re.  The  act  of  rubbing  with  a  view  to 
cleanse.  Ash. 

SCRUFF,  re,  [Qu.  connected  with  rough,?]  The 
nape  or  long  part  of  tho  neck  behind  ;  as,  to  take  a 
person  by  the  scrulfoi  his  neck.  Wright. 

SCEU-TI-NEER',  re",  [add.]  One  who  examines 
votes  at  elections,  as  of  certain  societies,  &c. 

SCRY,  re.  [From  scry  or  descry.]  A  flock  of  wild 
fowl.  IlalliweU. 

SCUF'FLING,  re.  Confused  contention  with  the 
hands  ;  as,  "  nor  had  this  scuffling  an  end,  till  night 
was  begun.11  llollantl. 

SGUL'PIN,  re.  A  small  sea-fish  (Coitus  octodecim- 
spinosus)  common  on  the  American  coast, 

Mitchill. 

SCULPT'EESS,  re.  A  female  who  practices  the  art  of 
sculpture. 

SGULPT'U-RESQUE  (skulpt'yu-resk),  a.  After  the 
manner  of  sculpture  ;  resembling  sculpture. 

Art  Journal. 

S6UM-MY,  a.    Covered  with  scum. 

SCUP,  re.  [D.  schop.]  A  name  for  swing,  still  re- 
tained among  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 
[Am.]  BurtlM. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  small  fish,  also  called  //orgy. 
[Am.]  Barthtt. 

SCURF,  n.  [add.]  Scurf-like  membranous  minute 
scales  on  the  surface  of  some  leaves.        Ilenslow. 

SGtJTCII'ING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  dressing 
flax ;  also  used  as  adj. 

SGU-TEL'LATE,  I  a.    [L.  scutella,  a  platter.] 

SGU-TBL'LI-FOEM,  ,  In  bot.,  shaped  like  a  plat- 
ter. A.  Gray. 

SEA'-AD'DER,  n.  A  fish  (Gasterostens  spinachia) 
of  the  British  seas,  of  an  elongated  and  slender  form 
with  fifteen  short  dorsal  spines,  and  the  entire  late- 
ral line  covered  with  carinated  scales. 

Ogilvie.     Cuvier. 

SEA'-BAR'EOW,  )«,.    The  egg-case  of  certain 

SE.V-PiN'CUSH-ION,  f  fish,  as  the  skate  or  thorn- 
back,  which  is  often  thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Imp.  Add. 

SEA'-BEACII.  n.  A  beach  lying  along  the  sea;  as, 
"  the  bleak  sea-oeach."  Longfellow. 

SEA'-BLUB'BEE,  re,     A  marine  insect.      Ogilvie. 

SEA'-BRED,  a.    Brought  up  on  or  for  the  sea. 

Clarke. 

SE.V'-BEIEF.     See  Sea-Letter. 

SE  A'-CLIFF,  re.     A  cliff  over  the  sea.  Lyell. 

SEA'-CU'GUM-BER,  re.  A  marine  animal  of  the 
tribe  of  Holothuria,  a  division  of  Echinoderms; 
called  also  Beche  do  mer.  It  is  common  in  tropical 
seas,  and  is  salted,  dried  and  carried  to  China  where 
it  is  used  as  an  edible  delicacy  under  the  name  of 
trepang.  Dana. 

SEA'-DYKE,  re.  A  dyke  or  wall  built  to  guard 
against  the  sea. 

SEA'-GO'INO,  a.  Moving  or  sailing  by  sea;  as,  sea- 
going steamers. 

SEA'-IIARE,  re.    A  mollusk  of  the  group  Aplysia. 

Dana. 

SEA '-KING,  re.  The  same  as  Viking  ;  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  piratical  squadrons  among  the  -Danes  or  Nor- 
mans, who  passed  their  lives  in  roving  the  seas  in 
search  of  plunder  and  adventures.      Enci/c.  Am. 

SEA'-LAN^'GUAGE,  re.   The  terms  used  by  seamen. 

SEAM'-BLAST,  re.  A  blast  made  by  putting  the 
powder  into  seams  or  cracks  of  rocks.        Ogilvie. 

SEAM'-LACE,  n.  A  lace  used  by  carriage-makers  to 
cover  seams  and  edges.  Simmonds. 

SEAM'LESS,  a.  "Without  a  seam;  as,  "Christ's 
seamiest  coat  all  of  a  piece.'1  Bishop  Taylor. 

SEAM'-PEESS'ER,  re,  In  agric,  a  heavy  roller  to 
press  down  newly  ploughed  furrows.    Simmonds. 

SEAN'NA-CHIE,  Ire.   A  bard  among  the  Ilighland- 

SEN'NA-CIIY,  j  ers  of  Scotland,  who  preserved 
and  repeated  the  traditions  of  the' tribes. 

SEA'-PEN,  re.  A  radiate  zoophyte  (Pennalida phos- 
phorea),  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  quill. 

C.  Kingsley. 

SEA'-PTNK,  11.  A  sea-plant  (Ceraslium  repens  of 
Linnirus.)  Ogilrie. 

SEA'-PtfR'CU-PiNE,  re,  A  fish  of  the  genus'  Diodon 
whose  body  is  set  thickly  with  spines.         Dana. 


SEAR'ING,  re.    The  act  of  burning  on  the  surface. 

SEA'-SALT,  re.  Salt  made  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea-water. 

SEA'-SLUG.    See  Sea-cucumber. 

SEA'-SPT'DER,  ii.  A  name  given  to  crabs  of  tho 
Maia  tribe,  having  the  body  nearly  triangular,  and 
the  legs  rather  slender  and  sometimes  quite  long. 

Dana. 

SEAT'ING,  re,    The  act  of  making  or  giving  a  seat. 
2.  The  material  for  making  seats ;  as,  horse-hair 
_or  cane  seating. 

SEA'-TtJRN,  ii.    A  breeze  or  gale  from  the  sea. 

Ash. 

SEA'- WALL,  re.  A  wall  to  resist  encroachments  of 
the  sea;  as,  "what  a  sea-wall  they  are,  these 
Jiills!"  C.  Kingsley. 

SEA'-WARE,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  sea-weed, 
&c.,  thrown  up  on  tho  shore,  and  used  as  manure 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary. 

SE-BA'CEOUS  (se-ba'shus),  a.  [add.]  In  bot,  look- 
ing like  wax,  tallow,  or  grease;  as,  the  sebaceous 
secretions  of  some  plants.  Ilenslow. 

2.  In  physiol.,  affording  fatty  secretions ;  as,  se- 
baceous follicles.  Carpenter. 

SE-BlF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  sebum,  tallow  or  wax,  and 
fero,  to  produce.] 

Producing  vegetable  wax.  Ilenslow. 

SECOND-HAND,  re.  Tho  hand  marking  the  sec- 
onds in  a  clock  or  watch. 

SEC'OND-STO'RY,  n.  In  America,  the  second 
range  of  rooms  from  the  street-level.  This,  in  En- 
gland, is  called  the  first  floor,  tho  one  beneath 
being  the  ground  floor.  Thackeray. 

SEC-PvE-TA'RI-AT,  re,  [Fr.]  The  office  of  a  secre- 
tary ;  the  place  where  a  secretary  transacts  busi- 
ness, keeps  records,  &c. 

lleyse.    S.  Wells  Williams. 

SEC'RE-TA-RY,  re,     [add'.]     A  writing  desk. 

SEC'RE-TA-RY,  n.  A  bird  of  South  Africa  (Serpen- 
tarius),  with  an  aquiline  head  and  beak,  the  legs  of 
a  crane,  and  a  lengthened  crest  and  tail.  It  lives 
almost  exclusively  on  the  larger  snakes,  which  it 
captures  with  much  skill,  and  from  hence  it  is  called 
the  snake  eater.  Icon.  Encyc. 

SE-CBE'TIVE,  a.  Tending  to  concealment;  as,  a 
secretive  disposition. 

SEC'TION-AL-ISM,  n.  A  feeling  of  peculiar  interest 
in  some  one  section  of  a  country,  &c.    [Am.] 

SECTOR- AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sector;  as,  a 
sectonil  circle. 

SE€-TO'EI-AL,  a.     [L.  secto,  to  cut] 

Noting  a  form  of  cutting  teeth,  called  also  scis- 
sors teeth  because  the  corresponding  pair  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw,  play  against  each  other  like 
scissors  blades.  Ii.  Owen. 

SECtf-LAR,  a.  [add.]  In  science,  pertaining  to  the 
progress  of  ages,  or  to  time  in  its  whole  duration  ; 
appearing  or  accomplished  in  the  progress  of  time  ; 
as,  the  secular  refrigeration  of  the  globe. 

Dana. 

SE-CU'RI-TY.  it.  [add.]  A  person  who  becomes 
surety  for  another. 

SE-CtT'RI-TIE$  (se-ku're-tiz),  re.  pi.  Evidences  of 
debt,  as  bonds,  certificates  of  stocks,  &c. 

A.  Hamilton. 

SE-DE'RIWT,  n.  [L.  sedeo.]  Lit.,  they  sat ;  hence 
used  lo  denote  a  sitting,  as  of  a  court  or  other  body. 
[Seolch.] 

SEED,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass- 
seed.  Oqilvie. 

SEEDTNG,  re,     Theact  of  sowingwith  seed.    Ash. 

SEED'-WOOL,  re.  Cotton-wool  not  yet  cleansed  of 
its  seeds.'  '[Southern  States.] 

SEEL'ING,  ii.  lafalconry,  the  closingof  the  eyelids 
of  a  hawk  by  passing  a  fine  thread  through  them. 

Cra ig. 

SEEMT-.I-LY,  adv.  In  a  becoming  or  seemly  man- 
ner. 

SEER'SIIIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  seer. 

SEE'SAW,  a.  Up  and  down  with  regular  alterna- 
tion "as,  a  seesaw  tone.  Lloyd. 

SEETII'ING,  re.    The  state  of  ebullition  or  boiling. 

Ash. 

SEG-MENT'AL,  a.    Relating  to  a  segment. 

SEG-MEN-TA'TION,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  di- 
viding iuto  segments;  a  self-division  into  segments 
as  a  result  of  growth.  Dana. 

SEG'RE-GATE,  v.  i.  To  separate  from  a  mass  and 
collect  together  about  centers  or  along  lines  of  frac- 
ture, as  in  the  process  of  crystallization  or  solidifi- 
cation. Dana. 

SEG-RE-GA'TION,  re.  [add.]  Separation  from  a 
mass  and  gathering  about  centers  or  into  cavities  at 
hand  through  cohesive  attraction  or  the  crystallizing 
process,  and  due  to  the  natural  tendency  of  matter 
of  a  kind  to  collect  together.  Dana. 


DOVE,    WOLF,    BOOK;    RULE,   BULL;    YU'CIOUS.— €   as    K ;    G   as   J;    $    as  Z ;     Oil    as   SII  ;    THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SEN 

8EID,  n.  [Ar.  prince.]  Name  of  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Fatima  and 
his  nephew  Ali.  Malcom.. 

SEIS'Ml-G    (slze'mik),    a.      [Gr.   o-eicrjuo?,  an   earth- 
quake.] 
Pertaining  to  earthquakes.  Dana. 

SE-LE'XO-CEN'TRie,    a.      As    seen  or  estimated 

from  the  center  of  tiio  moon.  Dana. 

SEL-E-NOG'RA-PHER,  n.  One  skilled  in  selenog- 
raphy, or  a  description  of  the  moon's  surface. 

Wright. 
SELF'-COM-MAND',   n.      Control  over   one's  own 

feelings,  temper,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-GOM-PLA'CEN-CY,  n.    Satisfaction  in  one's 

own  character,  performances,  &c.  Foster. 

SELF'-€ON-TEOL',  n.     Restraint  over  one's  self. 

Martineau. 
SELF'-DEG-RA-DA'TION,  n.    The  act  or  effect  of 

lowering  or  debasing  one's  self.  Stearns. 

S.KLF'-DIS'CI-PLINE,  n.  Correction  or  govern- 
ment of  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  improvement. 

Hall. 
SELF'-DIS-TRUST',  n.    Want  of  confidence  in  one's 

self.  Huntington. 

SELF'-EX-POS'URE  (eks-po'zhur),  n.  The'  act  of 
laying  one's  self  open,  as  to  danger,  &c. 

Clianning. 
SELF'-IM-PO$ffD'  (-im-pozd'),«.  Voluntarily  taken 

on  one's  self,  as  self-imposed  tasks.       Sheppard. 
SSLF'~IN-DUL'GENCE,  n.    Free  allowance  of  one's 

appetites,  passions,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-O-EIG'I-NA-TING,  a.     Beginning  with   or 

springing  from  one's  self.  Foster. 

SELF'-PLEAS^D  (plcezd),  a.  Noting  satisfaction 
with  one's  self;  as,  a  self-pleased  man. 

J.  M.  Mason. 
SELF'-POS-SESS.E'D'   (pos-sesf),  a.     Noting  com- 
posure of  mjnd,  manner,  &c. ;  undisturbed. 
SELF'-REG'U-LA-TIYE,  a.    Tending  or  serving  to 

regulate  one's  self.  Whewell. 

SELF'-UE-NIjNT-CI-A'TION(-slie-a'shun),  n.     The 
act  of  renouncing  or  setting  aside  one's  own  wishes, 
claims,  &c. 
SELF'-RE-PEOACH',  n.     The   act  of  condemning 

one's  self.  Clarice. 

SELF'-RE-PROVING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner   to 

reprove  or  censure  one's  self.  Shelley. 

SELF'-EE-VEAL'ING,  a.    Serving  to  reveal  one's 

self;  as,  self-revealing  actions.  H.  Bushnell. 

SELF'-SXG'RI-FIOE,  m.     The  act   of  yielding  up 

one's  person,  interests,  &c.  Channing. 

SELF'-SUS-TAINTNG,  a.    Having  power  to  sustain 

itself;  as,  a  self-sustaining  business. 
SELF'-TORT'URE,  n.    The  act  of  inflicting  pain  on 
one's  self;  as,  the  self-torture  of  the  heathen. 

Loud.  Quart.  Rev. 
SELL,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  impose  upon  or  betray;  as, 

he  found  himself  sold.  Dickens. 

SELL',  n.  An  imposition,  as  in  a  case  where  con- 
fidence lias  been  reposed,  or  expectation  excited. 

Iht'lliwell. 
SELL'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Relating  to  a  sale ;  as,  the 
selling  price. 

2.  Imposing  on  by  a  trick ;  as,  selling  a  country- 
man. 
SEMT-BAR-BAE'IG,    a.      Half   barbarous    or    un- 
civilized ;  as,  semi-barbaric  display. 

Wash.  Irving. 
SEM'I-BAE'BAR-ISM,    n.     A  state  of  beins  half 

barbarous  or  uncivilized.  Greeley. 

SEND'ING,  n.    The  act  of  transmitting.     Shakes. 
SSN'NET,  n.     A  particular  time  or  mode  of  martial 

music.  Johnson  on  Shakes. 

SKN-SA'TION-AL,    a.    Of  or  belonging   to  sensa- 
tionalism ;  as,  sensational  metaphysics.     Morell. 
SEN-Sl'TION-AL-ISM,  n.     The  doctrine  held  by 
•    Condillac  and  falsely  ascribed  to  Locke,  that  our 

ideas  originate  solely  in  sensation.  iV.  Porter. 
SEN'SI-TIVE,  a.  [add.]  In  science  and  the  arts 
this  term  is  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  to  express 
a  capacity  of  being  very  easily  wrought  upon  anil 
changed  by  certain  appropriate  agents;  as,  iodized 
silver  is  extremely  sensitive,  to  the  sun's  light; 
photographs  are  taken  on  sensitive  paper.  Nichol. 
SEN-SI-TlVI-TY,  n.  The  stato  or  condition  of 
being  sensitive,  used  chiefly  in  science  and  the 
arts;  as,  the  sensitivity  of  iodized  silver. 

J.  A.  Porter. 
SEN'SI-TTZS'D,  a.    In  photog.,  to  render  sensitive, 
or  susceptible  of  being  easily  acted  on  by  the  sun's 
rays ;  as  sensitized  paper  ;  a  sensitised  plate. 

Moulthrop. 
[This  word,  though  not  regularly  formed,  is  the 
one  uniformly  used  by  photographers.] 
SEN'SO-RY,  a.    Of  or  connected  with  sensation  ;  as, 
sensory  nerves.  Dunglison. 


SET 

SEN'St}-OUS-LY,  adv.    In  a  sensuous  manner. 

SEN'Sft-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  sen- 
suous. Westm.  Rev. 

SEN'TEN-CING,  n.  The  act  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence. 

SEN-TEN-TIOS'I-TY  (-shos'i-ty),  n.  [add.]  The 
quality  of  being  sententious.  Ash. 

SEN-TEN'TIAL-LY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  or  by 
means  of  sentences.  Clarke. 

SEN'TI-EN-CV,  11.  The  faculty  of  perception  ;  feel- 
ing. Ogilvie. 

SEN'TI-NEL,  v.  t.  To  watch  over  like  a  sentinel; 
as,  "  to  sentinel  enchanted  ground."     Walt.  Scott. 

SK'PAL.E'D  (se'pald),  a.    Having  a  sepal.     Clarke. 

SEP'AL-INE,  a.    Relating  to  sepals.        A.Gray. 

SEP'AL-OUS,  a.    Having  or  relating  to  sepals. 

SEP'A-RA-TED,  a.  [add.]  Separated  flowers,  in 
hot.,  are  those  which  have  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers,  one  kind  having  only  stamens,  the 
other  only  pistils,  or  imperfect  stamens.  They  are 
also  called  imperfect  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

SEP'A-EA-TIVE,  a.  Belonging  to  or  promoting  sep- 
aration; as,  the  "separative  virtue  of  extreme 
_cold."  Boyle. 

SE'PECK.  n.  The  current  coin  of  Cochin-China 
made  of  tutenag  and  worth  about  a  mill  of  our  cur- 
rency. Simmonds. 

SEPT'-ANfi'GLE,  n.  A  figure  with  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles.  Ash. 

SEPT' ATE,  a.      [L.  septum,  a  partition.] 

In  bot.,  noting  division  by  partitions.    A.  Gray. 

SEP-TFM'VIRS,  n.pl.  [L.]  A  board  of  seven 
men  associated  in  some  office;  as,  the  septemvir 
epulones,  who  had  charge,  among  the  Romans,  of 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Craig. 

SEP-TEM'VI-EATE,  n.    The  office  of  septemvir. 

SEP'TEN-ATE,  a.    Having  parts  in  sevens. 

A.  Gray. 

SEP'TU-LATE,  a.  Having  imperfect  or  spurious 
septa.  Henslow. 

SEP'TU-PL.E'D,  a.    Multiplied  by  seven. 

Herschel. 

SE-QUEN'TIAL  (-shal),  a.  That  succeeds  or  follows 
in  order.  Clarice. 

SE-QUES'TEA-TED.     Sec  Sequestered. 

SE-QUES'TEA'TING.     See  Sequestering. 

SERE,  n.  An  old  term  for  an  affection  of  the  throat 
producing  irritation  of  the  lungs;  as,  "whose  lungs 
arc  tickled  o'  the  sere"  Shakes. 

SEE-E-N  AD'ING,  n.  The  act  of  performing  a  sere- 
nade, pp.  and  a.  Performing  a  serenade;  as  a 
serenading  party. 

!!™ME'      K      SceSEKEDOM. 

SK'Rl-AL,  a.     [add.]     In   bot.,  of  or  pertaining  to 

rows.  A.  Gray. 

SB'EI-ATE,  a.    The  same,  as  Serial. 
SE'EI-AL-LY,  adv.    In  a  series  or  regular  order ;  as, 

arranged  serially,  or  published  serially. 
SE-EOT'i-NOUS,  a.     [L.  serus,  late.] 

Inbot..  happening  later  in  a  season  than  is  custom- 
ary with  allied  species.  A.  Gray. 
SER-PEN'TI-NOUS,  a.    Relating  to  or  like  serpen- 
tine ;  as,  serpentinous  in  character.  De  La  Beche. 
SER-KU-LA/TION,  n.    The  state   of  being   notched 

minutely  like  a  fine  saw.         .  "Wright. 

S^RVA-BLE,  a.   That  can  be  served.  Mackintosh. 
2.  That  can  bo  preserved.  Ash. 

SERVER,  n.     One  who  serves;  as,  an  image-.serw. 

Tyndall. 
2.  A  waiter  for  carrying  things  on  ;  a  salver. 
SEK'VI-AN,   a.      Belonging    to"  Servia,    a    part    of 

Turkey,    n.  An  inhabitant  of  Servia.  Craig. 

SEEV'ICE-BEE'RY,  n.  A  wild  fruit  of  North  Ame- 
rica, often  used  for  food,  and  described  as  a  cross  be- 
tween the  cranberry  and  black  currant. 

Sir  Geo.  Simpson. 
SERVICE-PIPE,  n.    A  pipe  connecting  mains  with 

a  dwelling,  as  in  gas-pipes,  &c.  Tomlinson. 

SERVING,  n.    The  process  of  winding  or  casing  a 

rope  with  canvas  or  yarn  to  guard  against  friction. 

Simmonds. 
SES-TET'TO,  n.    [Fr.]    A  piece  of  music  designed  for 

six  voices  or  instruments.     Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 
SET,  n.    [add.]    Direction  or  course,  as  the  set  of  a 

current.  Totten. 

SE'TA,  11.    [L.]    In  hot.,  a  bristle  or  slender  body 

like  a  bristle.  A.  Gray. 

SET'-BOLT,  n.     In  ship-building,  an   iron  pin  or 

bolt  for  fitting  planks  closely  together.         Craig. 
SE-TIG'EE-OUS,  a.     [L.  seta,  a  bristle,  and  gero,  to 
bear.] 
In  nat.  hist.,  covered  with  bristles.  Dana. 

SET'-OUT,  n.    A  display,  as  of  plate,  &e,     Clarke. 
SET'TING-POLE,  n.     An  iron-pointed  pole  for  push- 
'      ingboats  along  in  shallow  water.    [4m.]   Bartleti. 


SHE 

SET'TING-RULE,  n.    Among  printers,  the  same  as 

composin g-rule.  Hansard's  Ti/p. 

SET'TLING-DAY,  n.    A  day  for  settling  accounts; 

_as,  ill  the  stock-market.  Simmonds. 

SE'TTJLE,  n.    A  small  short  hair  or  bristle.  Dana. 
SET'U-LOSE,  a.    Bearing  setules.  Dana. 

SEWAGE  (sii'aje),  n.  The  matter  carried  off  by 
sewers ;  also  sometimes  used  for  sewerage. 

Tomlinson.     C.  Kingsley. 
SEWING-MA-CHINE'  (-sheen),  n.    A  machine  for 
performing  sewing  with  great  rapidity  and  exact- 
ness. Appleton's  Mech.  Diet.  - 
SEX'-DIG'I-TISM,  n.      The.    state    of   having   six 

fingers  on  a  hand,  or  six  toes  on  a  foot.      Ogilvie. 
SEX'TO,  n.     [L.]     A  size   of  book  made  by  folding 

each  sheet  into  six  leaves.  Clarice. 

SIlXB'BLE,  n.    A  kind  of  crooked  sword  or  hanger. 

Walt.  Scott. 
SHAFT'-HORSE,  n.    The  horse  that  works  between 
the  shafts  of  a  carriage;  called  also  shafter. 

Craig.    Howitt. 
SHAFT'ING,  11.    A  term  applied  to  the  whole  body 

of  shafts  in  a  mill,  &c,  taken  collectively. 
SIIAG'BARK,  n.     A  name  in  New  England  for  a 

kind  of  walnut-tree  and  its  fruit.  Bartlett. 

SIlAG'-EARtfD  (eerd),  a.      Having    shaggy  ears; 

as,  "  a  shag-eared  villain."  Shakes. 

SHAKES,  n.  pi.    A  familiar  term  in  America  for  the 

fever  and  ague.  Bartlett. 

SlIAKES-PE'EE-AN,    a.     Like    or    pertaining    to 

Shakespeare. 
SHA.K'1-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  shaky. 
SHAK'Y,   a.     [add.]     Shaking   or   trembling;   as,  a 
shaky  spot  in  a  marsh  ;  a  shaky  hand. 

_  Tliackeray. 

SIlAL'LOW-PA'TED,  a.  Weak  in  intellect;  fooiish. 

Cgilvie. 
SHAME,  n.     [add.]     Decency  or  decorum ;  as, "  have 

you  no  maiden  shame.'"  Shakes. 

SHAM'SIIOO.    See  Samshoo. 

SIlAN'NY,  11.  A  familiar  name  for  a  small  fish  (Pho- 
lis  subfurcatus),  which  lurks  under  stones  and 
weeds.  Storer.     C.  Kingsley. 

SHANK'-BEER,  )  „       „ 
SHENK'-BEER,  |See  Sciiemk-Beer. 
SlIANK'ING,   a.     In   vineries,  becoming    diseased 
with  a  moist  gangrene,  which  attacks  the  footstalks 
of  grapes.  Dana. 

SIIARE'-BEAM,  n.    The  part  of  the  plow  to  which 

the  share  is  attached.  Ogilvie. 

SHARP'-SIIOOT'ING,  n.    [add.]    Fig.,  a  keen  con- 
test of  wit  or  argument. 
SHARP'IE   (shiir'py),   n.     A  long,  sharp,   flat-bot- 
tomed sail-boat,     [.km.] 
SHATH'MONT,  n.    A  measure  of  length,  said  to  be 

six  inches.  Jamieson.     Walt.  Scott. 

SHAVE,  v.  i.  To  use  a  razor  for  removing  the  beard; 
to  cut  closely  ;  to  be  hard  and  severe  in  a  bargain. 
SHAVE,  n.    A  thin  slice.         Wright's  Pror.  Diet. 
2.  A  cutting  of  the  beard.  Ogilvie. 

8.  An  exorbitant  cutting  down  or  discount  on  a 
note,  &c,  for  cash  ill  hand.     [4m.] 
SHAVING,  n.     [add.]     The  act  of  dealing  closely  in 

a  bargain ;  fleecing. 
SHAWL,  v.  t.    To  "wrap  in  a  shawl ;  as,  to  shawl  a 

lady. 
S1IAWS  (shauz),  n.  pi.    The  leaves  and  tops  of  vege- 
tables, as  of  potatoes,  turnips.  &c. 

Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

SHEEL'ING,  )  n.    A  hut  or  small  cottage  ;  especially 

SIIIEL'ING,    j      for  shepherds,  or  for  those  who  carry 

on  the  dairy-business  at  points  remote  from  the 

farm-house,  during  the  summer.        JohnWilson. 

SHEEP'-FAC^D   (faste),   a.    Excessively   bashful; 

sheepish.  Clarke. 

SIIEEP'-RtjN.     See  Sheep-walk. 
SHEEP'  TICK,  n*    An  insect  of  the  family  Hippo- 
boscida?,  common  in  pasture  grounds  in  early  sum- 
mer.    It  fixes  its  head  in  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  ex- 
tracting the  blood,  and  leaving  a  large  tumor. 

Imp.  Add. 
SHEER,  v.  i.    [add.]    To  start  aside ;  as,  the  horse 

sheers  barilv. 
SHEET'-LIGHT'NING,  n.    Lightning  that  flashes 

in  broad  gleams. 
SIIEET'-ZINC,  «.     Zinc  rolled  into  sheets. 
SHELL,   v.  t.    To  attack  with  bomb-shells;   as,  to 

shell  a  fortification.  Lond.  Times. 

SHELL'-JACK'ET,  ii.    An  undress  military  jacket. 
Simmonds.     Thackeray. 
SHEEL'ING.  11.    The,  act  of  attacking  with  shells; 
as,  the  shelling  of  a  city. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  removing  shells;  as,  the 
shelling  of  oysters. 

3.  The  actor  process  of  covering  with  shells;  as, 
the  shelling  of  a  road-way. 

SHELL'-LIME,  n.  Lime  obtained  by  burning  the 
shells  of  oysters,  &c. 


A,    E,   &c.,   long.—X,   S,    &c,   short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,    FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,   TEEM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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SHELL'-PROOF,  a.  Capable  of  resisting  bomb- 
shells. 

SHELVE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  furnish  with  shelves;  as, 
to  shelve  a  library.  Wright. 

2.  Fig.,  to  lay  on  the  shelf  or  put  aside  with  a 
view  to  prevent  re-appearance;  as,  to  shelve  a 
claim.  Ogilvie. 

SHELVING,  n.     The  act  of  laying  on  the  shelf. 
2.    The  shelves  of  a  room,  &c,  collectively. 

SIIEE'EY-r30B'BLEE,  re.  A  beverage  prepared  with 
sherry-wine,  &c.  Simmonds.    Dickens. 

SIlST'LAND-PO'NY,  re.  A  small  species  of  pony, 
originally  from  the  Shetland  Isles.  Booth. 

SHEY'TAN  (shl'tan),  re.  In  Moham.  myihol.,  a  de- 
mon or  jinne.  E.  W.  Lane. 

SUIFT'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  shifted.  Ash. 

SHIFT'Y,  a.    Alert;    ready  with  shifts  and  expe- 
dients; as,  "shift!/  and  thrifty,  as  any  old  Greek." 
C. '  Kingsley.     Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

SHIM'MEE-ING,  re.  A 'gleam;  as,  "a  little  shim- 
mering of  light."  Chancer. 

SIIIM'MER-ING,  a.  Noting  a  gleaming  or  glisten- 
ing; as,  'J  the  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream." 

Tennyson. 

SHIN,  v.  i.  To  run  about  borrowing  money  hastily 
and  temporarily  for  the  payment  of  one's  notes  at 
the  bank,  &c.     [Am.]  BarUett. 

SIIIN'DY,  re.    An  uproar  or  disturbance  ;  a  spree. 

Thackeray. 

SHIN°'GLER,  n.  A  machine  for  shingling  puddled 
iron,  or  making  it  into  blooms. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SHIN0'&LING,  re.  A  process  in  making  wrought 
iron,  which  consists  in  squeezing  or  hammering  the 
iron  after  it  has  been  through  the  puddling  furnace, 
to  make  it  into  blooms.     Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SHIN'NEE,  n.  One  who  runs  about  borrowing 
money  temporarily,  to  meet  pressing  exigencies. 
[Am.] 

SIIIN'NEY,  n.  A  boy's  game  called  also  hockey  or 
handy,  played  with  knobbed  or  curved  sticks,  and 
a  knur  or  ball.  The  object  of  the  contending  par- 
ties is  to  drive  the  knur  over  a  line  agreed  on.  The 
name  is  given  because  of  the  liability  of  the  players 
to  receive  blows  on  the  shin.  Halliwell. 

SHIN'NING,  re..  A  running  about  borrowing  money 
temporarily  to  meet  pressing  demands.     [Am.'] 

SHIN'-PLAS'TEE,  n.  A  name  originally  given  dur- 
ing a  suspension  of  specie  payments  to  notes  under 
one  dollar,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  small 
change  which  had  disappeared.    [^t)?7.]     Bartlett. 

SHlN'TY,  77.  A  variety  of  golf,  a  Scotch  game; 
also  the  club  used  in  the  game.  Jamieson. 

SHTP'-BEEAK'EE.  n.  One  who  breaks  up  vessels 
when  unfit  for  further  use.  Ogilvie. 

SIIIP'-€A-NA.L',  n.  A  canal  for  the  passage  of  ships. 

SIIIP'-LBT-TEE,  re.  A  letter  conveyed  by  a  ship, 
not  a  mail-packet.  Clarice. 

SHIP'-YABD,  re.  A  yard  where  ships  are  built  or 
repaired. 

SHIER  (shir),  re.  An  insertion  of  cord  (usually  elas- 
tic) between  two  pieces  of  cloth.  Simmonds. 

SlliRESD  (shird),  a.  A  term  applied  to  articles 
having  a  cord  (usually  elastic)  inserted  between 
two  pieces  of  cloth  ;  as,  shirred  suspenders. 

Wright. 

SHOAD'ING,  Ire.     The  method  of  tracing  veins  of 

SHOD'ING,     (      metal,  by  shoads,  or  otherwise. 
_  Pryce.     Liefch  ild. 

SHOAL  (shole),  v.  t.  Among  seamen,  vessels  are 
said  to  shoal  their  water,  as  they  advance  into  that 
which  is  less  deep.  Marryatt. 

SHOCK,  re.     [add.]     A  thick  mass  of  short  hair. 

SHOD'DY,  7i.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by  "dev- 
iling" refuse  woolen  goods,  old  stockings,  rags, 
druggets,  &c.  It  differs  from  mungo  in  being ot'an 
inferior  quality;  anil  is  spun  into  yarn  with  a  little 
fresh  wool  and  made  into  coarse  cloth. 

Simmonds. 

SIIOOT'ING-B5X,  re.  A  small  house  in  the  country 
for  use  in  the  shooting-season. 

~John  Wilson.     Simmonds. 

SHOOT'ING-STICK',  re.  A  tapering  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  by  letter-press  printers  to  drive  up  the 
quoins  in  the  chase.  Hansard's  Typ. 

SHOP'-KKF.P-ING,  re.  The  act  or  business  of  keep- 
ing a  shop.  Ash. 

SHOE' AGE,  re.    Duties  on  goods  when  landed. 

Ogilvie. 

SHORE'WAED,  adv.  Toward  the  shore ;  as,  to 
sail  shoreward,  Coleridge. 

SIlOT'-TOW-EE,  re.  A  lofty  tower  for  making  shot 
by  dropping  from  its  summit  melted  lead,  which 
cools  in  the  descent  and  is  received  into  water. 

Tomlinson. 


SIlOT'-WlN-DOW,  71.  A  window  projecting  from 
the  wall.  Wright's  I'rov.  Diet. 

Ritson,  quoted  by  Halliwell,  explains  it  as  a  win- 
dow that  opens  and  shuts;  and  Wpdrow  describes 
it  as  a  windosv  of  shutters  made  of  timber  and  a  few 
inches  of  glass  above  them. 

SHOUL'DEE-BLOCK,  7i.*  Among  gJtip-wrighte,  a 
large  single  block  left  almost  square  at  the  upper 
end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  sheave. 

Totten. 

SITOV'J7L-FUL  (slmv'vl-),  rt.  As  much  as  a  shovel 
will  hold.    "  Ogilvie. 

SIf6VE'-GEOAT  (grawt),  re.   A  kind  of  game  played 
by  shoving  or'sliding  pieces  of  money  on  a  board. 
Strutt.    Sh  akes. 

SIl6V7?L-HAT,  re.  A  broad-brimmed  hat  turned 
up  at  the  sides  and  projecting  in  front  like  a  shovel; 
worn  by  clergymen  of' the  English  Church. 

Thackeray. 

SHOV-EXTNG  (shuv'vl-ing),  re.  The  act  of  throwing 
with  a  shovel. 

SHOVING  (shuv'ing),  pp.  and  a.     Pushing  forward. 

SHOVING  (shuv'ing),  77.  The  act  of  pushing  for- 
ward. 

SHOWMAN,  re.     One  who  exhibits  shows. 

Thackeray. 

SIIRED'DY,  a.    Composed  of  shreds. 

SHEEWD'LY  (shriide'ly),  adv.  Sharply;  "the  air 
bites  shrewdly.''  Shakes. 

SHREWISH  (shru'ish),  a.  Having  the  temper  of  a 
shrew,  or  peevish,  turbulent  woman.       Melville. 

SIIEILL'ING,  a.  Having  an  acute,  piercing  effect ; 
as,  "shrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit."       Tennyson. 

SHRILL'-TONOU-CD  (-tungd),  a.  Having  a  shrill 
voice;  as,  "thy  cheek  pays  shame  when  shrill- 
tongued  Fulvia  scolds."  Shakes. 

SHRIMP'ER,  re.  A  fisherman  who  catches  shrimps 
with  a  dredge-net  on  the  shore.  Simmonds. 

SHRIMP'ING,  re.     Theact  of  catching  shrimps. 

SHEtNE,  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  shrine  ;  to  enshrine  ;  as, 
"Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  sovereign's  breast." 

Spenser. 

SHRIVEN  (shriv'vn),  pp.  [From  Surive.]  Having 
been  confessed. 

SHEOUD'LESS,  a.  "Without  a  shroud;  as,  "whore 
a  mangled  corpse  lies  shroudless,  unentombed." 

Dodsley. 

SHUN'NING,  re.     The  act  of  avoiding. 

SHUNT,  re.  [Abridged  from  shun  it.]  In  railways, 
a  turn  off  to  a  side  or  short  rail  that  the  principal 
rail  may  be  left  free.  Wright. 

SHUT,  v.  t.  [add.]     To  shut  off,  to  exclude,  as  to  shut 
off  steam.     To  get  shut  of  a  thing,  is  to  get  rid  of  it, 
to  get  it  thrown  or  cast  clear  away.   Richardson. 
By  some  it  is  written  to  get  shot  of. 

SHUTE,  re.  [Fr.  chute.]  A  passage  for  sending  or 
shooting  things  down;  also  a  place  in  a  river  so 
contracted  as  to  deepen  the  water,  through  which 
rafts,  &c,  are  sent  or  shot.     [Am.]  Bartlett. 

SIIUT'TER-LESS,  a.    "Without  a  shutter. 

Beckford. 

SHY,  v.  t.  To  throw  sideways  or  with  a  careless 
jerk;  to  fling  ;  as,  to  shy  a  stone.     [Var.  dial.] 

Halliwell. 

SHY,  re.     A  side-throw ;  a  fling ;  as, — 

If  Lord  Brougham  gets  a  stone  in  his  hand,  he  must,  it  seems, 
Lave  ft  shy  at  some  body.  Punch. 

SHY'ING,  a.  Apt  to  start  aside  or  sheer ;  as,  a  shy- 
ing horse.  Wright. 

SI-AM-ESE',  a.  Pertaining  to  Siam  ;  n.  pi.  the  peo- 
ple of  Siam. 

SIB,  re.     A  blood  relation.  Craig. 

SIB,  a.    Related  by  blood.  Walt.  Scott. 

He  is  no  faevy  born,  ne  lib  at  nil 

To  cites.  Spenser. 

ST-BE'EI-AN,  a*  [add.]  Siberian  dog,  a  variety 
of  dog  distinguished  by  having  its  ears  erect,  and 
the  hair  of  its  body  arid  tail  very  long;  it  is  also 
distinguished  fcr  its  stcad'necs  dcctlity  ml  endur- 
ance of  fatigue  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught. 

Imp.  Add. 

SIB'I-LANCE,  re.     A  hissing  sound.  Clarke. 

SIBT-LOUS,  a.    Noting  a  hissing  sound.     Ogilvie. 

ST€.  [L.]  Thus  ;  this  word  is  now  sometimes  used 
in  quoting  from  others  with  a  view  to  call  atten- 
tion ;  as,  the  author  states  "  that  there  are  4000  dif- 
ferent words  (sic)  in  Arabic  for  the  word  camel." 
The  word  sic  is  here  introduced  to  show  the  quota- 
tion has  been  rightly  given. 

SICCA,  a.  [Hln.]  A  term  formerly  much  applied 
to  the  rupee,  an  East-Indian  coin,  during  the  year 
after  its  coinage;  after  this  it  was  called  sonant  or 
sunat.  Simmonds. 

SICK'^N-ING-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  sicken  or 
disgust.  Willis. 

SICK'-CN-INGlS,  re.  pi  Attacks  of  sickness  or  faint- 
uess.  John  Wilson. 


SIDE'-AEMS,  re.  pi.  Weapons  worn  on  the  left  side, 
as  sword,  bayonet,  &e.  Simmonds. 

SlDE'-LE'VICE  or  LEVEE,  re.  In  marine  steam- 
engines,  a  lever  or  beam  working  at  the  side  of  an 
engine  (usually  one  on  each  side,  forming  a  pair) 
for  transferring  motion  from  the  piston  to  the 
crank.  Tomlinson. 

SI-DE'EE-AL,  a.  [add.]  Measured  by  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars;  as,  a  sidereal  year; 
measuring  or  relating  to  sidereal  time,  as  a  sidereal 
clock.  Herschel. 

SiD'EE-O-MAN-CY,  re.  [Gr.  tn'Sripos,  iron,  and  (■•»■ 
Tetct,  divination.] 

Divination  by  burning  straws  on  red-hot  iron, 
and  forming  conjectures  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.  Craig. 

SIDE'-SLEEVES,  re.  pi.    Large,  long  sleeves. 

Shakes. 

SIDE'-VIEW  (-vu),  re.  A  view  on  or  from  one  side; 
an  oblique  view.  Ogilvie. 

SIDE'- "WIND,  n.  A  wind  from  one  side;  hence, 
metaphorically,  an  indirect  attack,  or"  indirect 
means.  Wright.     Ogilvie. 

Sl'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.    Approaching  sideways. 

Dickens. 

SIEGE'-TRAIN  (seej'trane),  re.  The  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  cannon,  mortars,  &c,  for  conducting  a 
siege. 

SIFT,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  sift  old,  to  search  or  find  out 
with  care,  as  if  by  sifting. 

SIFT'ING,  re.  The  act  of  separating  by  a  sieve  ; 
hence,  strict  search  or  scrutiny.  Ash. 

SIGHT  (site),  v.  t.  Among  seamen,  to  obtain  a  view 
of;  as,  to  sight  the  land.  Kane. 

SIGHT,  «.  [add.]  A  great  number;  as,  a  sight  of 
money.  [Once  in  good  use,  but  now  vulgar  in  Eng. 
and  Am.]  Halliwell. 

SlGHT'-SEE-ING,  n.  The  visiting  of  objects  of 
curiosity. 

SIG'LA,  re.  pi.  [L.]  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
signs,  abbreviations,  letters,  or  characters  standing 
for  words,  &c,  such  as  are  found  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  on  coins,  medals,  &c. 

Savage's  Diet,  of  Print. 

SIG'NAL,  v.t.  To  communicate  by  signals;  as,  to 
signal  the  intelligence.  This  word  is  better  than 
signalize,  because  the  latter  has  the  distinctive 
meaning  of  making  illustrious. 

SIG'NAL-ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Making  signals;  com- 
municating by  signals ; — 7j.  The  act  of  making  sig- 
nals. 

SIG'NAL-IZE,  v.  t.  This  word  has  been  somewhat 
used  to  denote  making  signals  by  flags,  &c,  but 
signal,  as  a  verb,  is  preferable. 

SIG-MOID'AL-LY,  adv.     In  a  sigmoidal  manner. 

SIG'NET-EING,  re,  A  ring  containing  a  signet  or 
private  seal.  Halleck. 

SIG-NIF'I-CANT,  re.  That  which  has  significance  ; 
a  token;  as,  "dumb  significants  proclaim  your 
thoughts."  Shakes. 

SIG-NlF'I-CATE,  re.  In  logic,  one  of  several  tilings 
signified  by  a  common  term.  Whately. 

SIKHS  (siks),  77.  pi.  A  warlike  tribe  in  Northern 
India. 

SI'LEN-CING,  re.    The  act  of  putting  to  silence. 

SILK'-GOWN,  re.  The  dress  and  badge  of  one  who 
has  been  appointed  king's  or  queen's  counsel.  Such 
a  one  has  certain  rights  of  precedence  over  the  jun- 
ior barristers  who  wear  stuff-gowns. 

Lord  Campbell. 

SILT'ING,  re.  The  process  of  filling  up  with  mud, 
&c. ;  the  silt  or  mud,  &c,  which  fills  in. 

SIL'VEE-GRAY,  a.  Noting  a  bluish-gray  color 
with  a  silvery  luster;  as,  silver-gray  hair. 

SIL'VER-STICK.     See  Stick. 

SIL'VER-GEAIN.  a.  A  name  given  by  workmen 
to  the  lines  (called  by  botanists  medullary  rays) 
which,  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
may  be  seen  radiating  from  the  central  pith  to  the 
bark.  Craig. 

SIL'VEE-IZE,  v.  I.    To  cover  or  plate  with  silver. 

Xi,  hoi, 
[This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  much  used  by 
photographers  in  reference  to  daguerreotype  plates; 
as,  a  silverized  plate,  the  silvering  of  a  plate.  &c.] 

SIL'VEE-Y,  o.  [add.]  In  lot.,  white  tinged  with 
bluish  gray,  and  possessing  a  metallic  luster. 

Hensloto. 

ST-MARRE'.     See  Simak. 

SIM'MER-ING,  re.     The  act  of  boiling  gently. 

Sl.M'O-NIST,  n.  One  who  practices  or  defends  sim- 
ony. Craig. 

STM'PER-EE.  re.  One  who  smiles  in  a  silly  manner; 
■as,  '•  a  simperer  that  a  court  affords."       Neville. 

ST-MUL-TA-NE'I-TY.     See  Simultanf.ocsness. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  RULE,  BULL;  VI"CIOUS.— 6  as  K;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z;  Oil  as  SH;  THIS. 


*  St*  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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SLA 


SLIT 


SNO 


Sl-MUL-TA/NE-OUS,  a.  [add.]  In  math,  equa- 
tions, having  the  same  values  for  the  unknown 
quantities  of  two  or  more  equations  at  the  same 
time.    _  If  it  vies'  Math.  Diet. 

SI'NE-CURE,  i).  t.     To  put  in  a  sinecure.    Ogilvie. 

SIN-CIP'I-TAL,  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sinciput; 
as,  "the  parietal  bones  have  been  called  sincipital.''' 

Dunglison, 

SIN'EW-I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sinewy.  Ash. 

SINu'GLING-OUT,  n.    The  act  of  selecting. 

SINC'GU-LAR,  n.  [add.]  In  gram.,  the  singular 
number.  Gibbs. 

SIN'IS-TEORSE,  a.  [L.  sinistrorsus,  toward  the 
left.] 

In  hot.,  turning  to  the  left.  A.  Gray. 

SIN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  committing  sin;  ppr.  and 
a.     Committing  sin. 

SI'NUS,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  a  hollow  between  two 
projecting  lobes.  A.  Gray. 

SI'PIION,  n.  [add.]  In  zo'dl.,  a  tube  of  a  membra- 
nous or  calcareous  nature,  traversing  the  septa  of 
a  chambered  shell;  siphuncle.  Dana. 

SI'PHON-AL  (si'fon-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

SI-PHON-lF'ER-OUS,  a.  Siphon-bearing,  as  the 
chambered  shells  of  the  Nautili,  &c.  Dana. 

SrS-MOM'E-TEK.     See  Seismometer. 

SIS-SOO',  n.  [Hind.]  A  valuable  timber-tree  of 
India  {Dahlbergia  sissn),  used  for  ship-building ; 
its  color  is  a  light  grayish  brown  with  darker 
colored  veins.  In  structure  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  finer  species  of  teak,  but  it  is  tougher  and  more 
elastic.    _  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SIS-Y-PIIE'AN  (sis-e-fe'an),  a.  Relating  to  Sisy- 
phus; incessantly  recurring;  as  Sisyphean  labors. 

SITZ'-BATH,  n.  [Ger.]  A  tub  for  bathing  in  a  sit- 
ting posture ;  also  the  act  of  bathing  thus. 

Dunglison. 

Sl'ZAR-SHIP,  n.  The  station  of  a  sizar  "at  Cam- 
bridge Jj'niversity,  Eng.  Clarice. 

SlZE'-ROLL,  n.  A  small  piece  of  parchment  added 
to  a  mil.  Ogilvie, 

SIZ'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  applying  or  covering 
with  size.  Ash. 

SIZ'ZLE  (siz'zl),  v.  i.  To  make  a  hissing  sound  ;  to 
dry  and  shrivel  up  with  a  hissing  sound.     Forby. 

SIZ'ZLING,  n.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  something 
frying  over  a  fire. 

SKEL'E-TAL,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  skeleton. 

R.  Owen. 

SKETCH'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  sketchy  or  incomplete 
manner;  as,  " sketchUg/  descriptive."       Bartlett. 

SKETCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  sketches  or  of 
giving  in  outline.  Ash. 

SKID,  v.  t.  To  check  with  a  skid,  as  wheels  in 
going  down  hill.  Dickens. 

SKIL'LING,  n.  A  money  of  account  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  worth  about  one  cent. 

Simmonds. 

SKIM'MING,  n.  The  act  of  taking  from  the  surface. 
2.  The  act  of  gliding  along  the  surface. 

Richardson. 

SKIN'FUL.  n.  All  that  can  be  held  by  the  skin;  as, 
a  skinful  of  liquor.  Ogilvie, 

SKIN'NING,  n.    The  act  of  stripping  off  the  skin. 

Ash. 

2.  The  new  cuticle  growingovera  wound.   Ash. 

3.  A   severe  whipping;  as,  to  get  a  good  skin- 


ning. 


Clarke. 


SKIP.n.     Name  of  a  waiter  at  Oxford.    Conybeare. 
SKIRLTNG,  n.    A  shrill  cry ;  as,  the  skirling  of  the 

women.  Wttlt.  Scott. 

SKIET'ING,   n.     [add.]     Skirts  taken  collectively; 

material  for  skirts. 
SKREED,  n.     Floating  ice  in  small  fragments. 

Kane. 
SKRIM'MAGE,  n.    See  Scrimmage. 
SKULKTNG,  n.    The  act  of  lurking  or  avoiding. 
SLAB'BER.  n.     Moisture  let  fall  from  the  mouth  in 

a  careless  manner ;  slaver.  Richardson. 

SLASII'ES,  n,  pi.    A  name  given  to  places  in  woods, 

which  have  been  slashed  or  cut  over.     [Am.] 
SLASH'Y,  a.    Wet  and  dirty;  slushy.      [lalliwell. 
SLiT'TING,  n.     Slats  taken  collectively. 
SLAUGH'TER-ING,    n.    The  act  of  killing  like  a 

butcher. 
SLA  FT?,  n.     One  belonging  to  the  Slavonic  race. 
SLAVE'-BREED-ER,  n.    One  who  makes  a  business 

of  raising  slaves  for  sale.  Greeley. 

SL  AVE'-BOAST,   n.     A  part  of  the  western  coast  of 

Africa  from  which  slaves  are  carried. 
SLAVE'-CXTCH-ER,  n.  One  who  attempts  to  catch 

and  bring  a  fugitive  slave  back  to  his  master. 

Greeley. 
SLAVE'-€.\TCH-ING,  n,    The  business  of  search- 
ing out  and  arresting  fugitive  slaves,  to  return  them 

to  their  masters. 


SLAVE'-HUNT,  n.  A  search  after  persons  to  make 
slaves  of.  Barth. 

2.  A  search  after  fugitive  slaves,  often  conducted 
with  blood-uounds.    "  Greeley. 

SLAVE'-TRAD-ER,  n.    One  who  traffics  in  slaves. 

SLX'VISM,  n.  The  common  feeling  and  interest  of 
the  Slavonic  race. 

SLAY._    Sec  Slaie. 

SLEDGE  (slej),  v.  t.  or  -v.  i.  To  travel  or  convey  in 
sledges.  Ilowitt. 

SLEDGE  (slej).  n.  [add.]  A  lmrdle  on  which,  for- 
merly, traitors  were  drawn  to  execution. 

Walt.  Scott.    Blackstone. 
2.  A  sleigh  for  riding  upon  snow. 

Goldsmith.     Howitt. 

SLEDGTNG,  n.    Traveling  in  sledges.        Ilowitt. 

SLEEVE,  n.  [add.]  A  name  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  metallic  cylinder  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
which  turns  upon  the  axle ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  car- 
wheel.  Srientif.  Amer. 

SLEUTH  (sluthe),  n.  The  track  of  man  or  beast,  as 
followed  by  the  scent.     [Scotch.]  Halliwell. 

SLEUTH'-HOUND  (sluthe'-honnd),  n.  A  hound 
that  tracks  Ks  prey  by  the  scent ;  a  blood-hound. 

Halliwell. 

SLEWED  (slude),  a.  Somewhat  drunk.  [Used  in 
Yorkshire  and  by  the  vulgar  in  America.] 

Bartlett. 

SLICK'NESS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  smoothness; 
sleekness.  Ash. 

SLIDE,  n.  A  small  dislocation  in  beds  of  rock, 
along  a  line  of  fissure.  Dana. 

SLIDE'-EEST,  n,  In  turning  lathes,  a  rest  or  tool- 
support  made  to  slide  on  fixed  ways  or  bearings  by 
screws  or  otherwise.  Francis. 

SLIME,  n,  [add.]  In  mining,  mud  containing 
metallic  ore,  obtained  in  the  preparatory  dressing. 

Pryce. 

SLIM'SY,  a.    Noting  flimsiness  or  frailness. 

SLIP,  n.  Clay  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamy  con- 
sistence, converted  by  heat  into  bisque,  &c. 

Art  Journal. 

SLIP'-LINK,  n.  In  machinery,  a  connecting  link 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  play  of  the  parts,  to 
avoid  concussion. 

SLIY'EE,  n.  A  light  ribbon  of  cotton,  &c,  to  be 
formed  into  a  thread.         Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SLOKE,  n.  An  edible  sea-weed  occurring  in  mem- 
branous fronds  (Porphyra  vulgaris,  and  P.  laci- 
niata),  also  written  Sloak,  and  Slokaun,    Dana. 

SLOO,  n.  A  slough  or  mudhole.  This  form  of  the 
word,  as  generally  prevalent  in  the  Western  States, 
is  shown' to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  by  the 
following  lines  in  a  Cambridge  MS.  quoted  by 
Halliwell. 

Andmoche  shame  we  hyt  do, 
And  cast  liyt  in  a  fowle  sloo. 

SLOPS,  n.  pi.    [add.]     Dirty  water,  &c. 

SL5T,  n.  [add.]  In  mech.,  a  depression  in  a  plate 
of  metal,  or  a  slit  or  aperture  through  it,  for  the 
reception  of  some  part  ofamachine,  either  Ji&ed  as 
a  key-bolt,  or  movable  as  a  sliding  adjustment. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SLOT-HOUND.    See  Sleutii-Hound. 

SLOT'TED,  a.    Having  a  slot. 

SLOUGH'ING  (sluf'ing),  n.  The  act  of  casting  off 
or  separating. 

SLOW,  a.  [add.]  Wearisome;  dull;  exciting  con- 
tempt on  account  of  dullness. 

Dickens.     Thackeray. 

SLOW'-LE'MUK,  n.*  A  species  of  monkey,  called 
also  the  lazy  monkey  (Lemur  tardigradus  of 
Linn.)  It  is  an  animal  of  the  East  Indies  of  small 
size,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  cat,  and  is  named  from 
the  slowness  of  its  gait.  Imp.  Add.     Ctivier. 

SLOW'-MATCH,  n,  A  contrivance  to  retain  fire  for 
the  service  of  artillery,  mines  and  fire-works.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  cord  steeped  in  a  combustible 
preparation,  and  consumes  very  slowly,  so  that  a 
single  yard  burns  often  as  many  as  eight  hours. 

Campbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

SLUB,  )  n.     A  roll  of  wool  slightly  twisted  ! 

SLUB'BING,  f     same  as  Roving. 

Beits  Tech,  Diet. 

SLUB,  v.  t.  To  draw  out  and  slightly  twist  wool; 
the  machine  which  does  this  is  called  a  Si.uhbixg- 
maciiine.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

SLUDGE,  n.  [add.]  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice  or 
snow.  Kane, 

SLUDGE'-IIOLE,  n,  Another  name  for  the  mud- 
hole  in  boilers  of  steam-engines  by  means  of  which 
the  sediment,  &c,  can  be  removed.  Ogilvie. 

SLUG,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  load  with  a  slug;  as,  to  slug 
a  gun. 

SLUICE  (since),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  wet  copiously,  as 
to  sluice  meadows  ;  to  overwhelm.  Ilowitt. 


SLUMP,  n.    A  boggy  place.     [  Van.  dial.] 

Halliwell. 

SLUMP'Y,  a.  Boggy  ;  easily  broken  through.  [Prov. 
in  Eng.]  Bartlett. 

SLUMS,  n.  pi.  A  term  used  to  describe  the  back- 
streets  of  a  city,  especially  those  filled  with  a  poor, 
dirty  and  vicious  population. 

Thackeray.     C.  Kingsley. 

SLUNG'-SIIOT,  11.  A  metal  ball  of  small  size  with  a 
string  attached,  used  for  striking. 

SLUSH,  n.  [add.]  The  refuse  grease  of  cooking, 
particularly  on  ship  board.  Simmonds. 

SMACK'ING,  n.  A  sharp  quick  noise;  a  smack;  as, 
"like  the  faint  smacking  of  an  after  kiss." 

Dryden. 

SMACK'ING,  a.  Making  a  sharp,  brisk  sound ;  as,  a 
smacking  breeze. 

SMALL'-WARES,  n.  A  name  given  in  England  to 
textile  articles  of  the  tape  kind,  narrow  bindings  of 
all  sorts,  plaited  sash-cord,  braid,  fringe,  &c. 

Mayhew. 

SMASH,  n.  A  breaking  to  pieces;  utter  destruction. 
Hence,  bankruptcy.    "[Coll.]  Halliwell. 

SMASU'ER,  n.  A  cant  term  for  any  thing  very  large 
or  extraordinary.  Also,  for  one  who  passes  counter- 
feit coin.  Halliwell. 

SMEIR,  n.  A  kind  of  semi-glaze  on  pottery,  made 
by  adding  common  salt  to  earthen-ware  glazes. 

SMERK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Smiling  affectedly;  as,  a 
smerking  look.  Spenser. 

SMOOK'-MILL,  it.  A  kind  of  windmill  of  which  only 
the  cap  turns  round,  in  distinction  from  a. post-mill 
whose  whole  building  turns  on  a  post. 

Simmon  ds. 

SMOKE'-BALL,  n,  In  military  affairs,  aball  or  case 
containing  a  composition  which,  when  it  burns, 
sejids  forth  thick  smoke.      Campjbell's  Mil.  Diet. 

SMOKE'-BOX,  n.  Part  of  a  steam-engine  where  the 
smoke,  &e.,  from  the  furnace  is  collected  before  pass- 
ing out  at  the  chimney.     Appleton's  Mech.  Diet, 

SMOOTHING,  n.    The  act  of  making  smooth. 

SMOLD'ER,     \n.    Smothered  burning. 

SMOULD'ER,  |  Richardson. 

SMOLD'ER-ING-NESS,     \ii.    The  state  of  smoth- 

SMOULD'EE-ING-NESS,  )      ered  burning. 

Lowell. 

SMUT,  n,  [add.]  Bad  soft  coal,  containing  much 
earthy  matter,  found  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
faults.  Mining  Journal. 

SMUTCH,  n.    Stain;  dirty  spot.  Ben.  Jonson. 

SNAIL,  11.  [add.]  A  spiral  or  snail-shaped  piece  of 
metal  forming  part  of  the  striking  works  of  a  clock  ; 
any  similar  piece  in  other  machinery. 

SNAIL'-PAC2?D  (snale'paste),  a.  Slow-moving, 
like  a  snail;  as,  "bid  the  snail-paced  Ajax  arm 
for  shame."  Shakes. 

SNAP,  n.  [add.]  A  cold  snap,  a  sudden  and  severe 
interval  of  cold  weather.     [Am:]  Bartlett. 

SNAP'-LOCK,  ii.  A  lock  shutting  with  a  catch  or 
snap. 

SNAPS,  n.  pi.  A  familiar  name  for  a  crisp  kind  of 
gingerbread  nuts  or  cakes. 

SNARE  DRUM,  n.     [Ger.  schnwr,  a  string.] 

The  common  military  drum  as  distinguished  from 
the  bass-drum  ;  so  called  because  (in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  resonant)  there  is  stretched  across  its 
lower  head  a  catgut  string  or  collection  of  strings, 
which,  as  Halliwell  states,  is  provincial!?  called  a 
snare  (Ger.  schnur.)  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

SNATCH'ING,  n.    Theactofseizinghastilv.   Ash. 

SNECK,  n.    A  door-lateh.    [Scotch.]      Halliwell. 

SNECK'-DRAW'ING,  n.  Lifting  the  latch  of  a 
door.  Burns. 

SNELL,  11.  A  short  line  of  horse-hair,  gut,  &c,  by 
which  a  fish-hook  is  attached  to  a  longer  line. 

SNIP'PER  SNAP'PER,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for 
a  small  insignificant  fellow.     Halliwell.     Wright. 

SNOB'BISII-NESS,  ii.  The  character  or  habits  of  a 
snob.  Thackeray. 

SNOB-0€'RA-CY,  n.  The  body  of  snobs  collectively. 
[Low  ]  C.  Kingsley. 

SNOOD,  v.  t.    To  bind  up  the  hair  with  a  fillet. 

Walt.  Scott. 

SNOOZE,  v.  i.  To  sleep  ;  as,  he  snoozed  awhile. 
[Vttlg.] 

SNOR'ING,  ii.  The  act  of  breathing  in  sleep  with  a 
harsh  noise. 

SNORT,  v.  i.  [add.]  To  laugh  out  loudly.  [Pro- 
vincial in  Eng.]     \  Vulgar  in  Am.]     Halliwell. 

SNOW'-BALL,  n,  [add.]  A  term  applied  jeeringly 
to  a  negro.  Marryait. 

SNOW'-BER'RY,  n.    An  ornamental   plant,  (Syjn- 

■  p/ioricarpits  racemosus,)  having  small  white 
berries. 

SNOW'-BLTND'NESS,  n.  A  terra  used  to  denote, 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes  of  light  reflected 
from  snow.  Dunglison. 


A,    B.    &c. 


long.-l,  E,    &e.,  short.-CARK,   FAR.   LAST,  FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     MOVE, 
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SNOW-GOOSE,  11.  A  bird  {Anse.r  hyperboreus)  of 
the  arctic  regions,  web-footed,  of  si  white  color,  with 
red  feet  and  bill ;  the  tops  of  the  wing-quills  are 
black.  Cu  Bier. 

SNOW-LINE,  n.  Tho  line  which  marks  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  Dana. 

SNOW-PLOW,        )n.   A  machine  for  clearing  snow 

SNOW-PLOUGH,  j    from  railway  tracks  and" paths. 

Simmonds. 

SNJUB'BINO,  n.  The  act  of  checking  abruptly; 
hence  applied  to  a  sudden  check  given  to  a  rope 
when  running  out,  and  to  the  uso  of  tart  language 
designed  to  stop  a  person  from  speaking. 

Totten.    Conybeare. 

SOAK'ING,  re.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or 
Jhoroughly  wet;  act  of  steeping.  Cook. 

SOAP'-PLXNT,  re.  A  common  name  for  several 
plants  used  in  the  place  of  soap;  one  such  is  com- 
mon in  California  (Phalangium  pomaridianum), 
the  bulb  of  which,  when  stripped  of  its  husk  and 
rubbed  on  we.t  clothes,  makes  a  thick  lather,  and 
smells  not  unlike  new  brown  soap.  Called  also 
soup  apple  and  .soap  tree. 

SOB'BING,  n.  The  act  of  crying  with  a  heaving  of 
the  chest;  as,  " sobbing  is  the  same  thing  [as  sigh- 
ing], but  stronger."  Bacon. 

S0B"-0-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.  [L.  soooles,  a  shoot,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

Producing  shoots  from  near  tho  ground. 
_  A.  Gray. 

SO'CIAL,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  naturally  growing  to- 
gether. Ilenslow. 

SO-CIAL-IST'IC,  a.    Eclating  to  socialism.    [Am.] 

SOOK-DOL'A-GEK,  re.  A  patent  fish-hook  having 
two  hooks  which  close  upon  each  other  by  means 
of  a  spring,  as  soon  as  the  fish  bites.     [Am.] 

Bartlett. 

SOD'D.g'N  (sod'dn),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Soaked  and 
softened  in  water,  not  necessarily  hot;  as,  "the 
lichens  were  sodden.'"  Kane. 

So,  " sodden  eyes."  De  Quincey. 

SOL-A-NA'UEOUS  (sol-a-uii'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Solanum,  or  Nightshade  family. 

SO'LAR,  a.  [add.]  Produced  by  I  he  sun,  as  solar 
salt,  Ac.  Solar-apex,  the  point  in  space  toward 
which  the  sun  is  moving.  Dana. 

SO-LAE-X-ZA'TION,  n.  'in  photog.,  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  destroying 
the  image  on  the  plate  in  .the  process  of  taking  a 
picture.  It.  Hunt. 

SO'LAR-IZE,  v.  t.     [L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

A  term  applied  in  photography,  to  an  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  by  which  the  imago  in  the  camera  is 
burnt  out. 

SOLD,  pp.    [add.]    Imposed  on  or  deceived. 

Dickens. 

SOL'DAN-RIE,  n.  A  poetical  name  for  the  country 
ruled  by  a  Soldan.  Walt.  Scott. 

SOL'DIER-ING.  11.    The  occupation  of  a  soldier. 

SO-LEM'NI-TY,  ii.  [add.]  Awe  or  reverence  in- 
spired by  outward  circumstances  ;  as,  the  solemnity 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Addison. 

SO-LTC'IT-ING  (so-lis'it-ing),  n.  The  act  of  prompting 
or  inciting;  as, "  supernatural  soliciting.'1''  Shakes. 

SOL-I-DAR'I-TY,  n.   [Fr.  from  L.  solid/its,]    An  en- 
tire union  or  consolidation  of  interests  and  respon- 
sibilities, as  attempted  in  communities  formed  on 
the  plan  of  Fourier. 
Sutirlarit",  a  word  which  we  owe  to   (he  French  communists, 
and  which  signifies  a  community  in  gain  and  loss,  in  honor 
and  dishonor,  a  being  (so  to  RpQaU)  all  in  the  same  bottom 
— is  so  convenient  that  it  will  bo  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
its  reception.  Trench. 

SoT/ID-lSSM,  ».  In  pathol.,  the  doctrine  that  refers 
all  diseases  to  alterations  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body.  It  rests  on  the  view  that  the  solids  alone  are 
endoweil  with  vital  properties  and  can  receive  the 
impression  Of  agents  tending  to  produce  disease. 

Dunglison. 

SO-LIL'O-QUIZ-ING,  n.  The  act  of  speaking  a  so- 
liloquv. 

SOil-BRE'RO  (som-brayr'o),  n.     [Sp.]     A  hat. 

Velasquez.      Marn/att. 

SOM-NIL'O-QUENCE,  n.  The  act  of  talking  in  sleep. 

SONU'-GRAFT,  re.  The  art  of  making  songs  or  ver- 
ses ;  as, 

"  A  half  effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  *:,,,,-c  aft  "        ZmgfilTow. 

SQNG'LKSS.  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  song; 
without  song;  as,  songless  birds.  Wilson. 

SON'NITES.     See  StTKNITKS. 

SO-NO'ROUS,  a,  [add.]  Sonorous  figures,  a  name 
given  to  figures  formed  by  t lie  vibrations  produced 
by  sound,  asnvhen  the  bow  of  a  violin  is  drawn 
along  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  glass  or  metal  on  which 
sand  is  strewed,  ami  the  sand  arranges  itself  in  fig- 
tires  according  to  the  musical  tone.  Ogilvie. 

SOUMEE.  JSeebEMOULE. 


SOOT'ED,  a.  Covered  or  stained  with  soot;  as, 
"sooted  over  with  noisome  smoke."     Chapman. 

S5P'O-R0SE.     See  Soponors. 

SO'PRA.  v.  [!t.]  In  music,  a  term  denoting  the 
upper  or  higher  part.  Moore's  Mus.  Encyc. 

SOEG'IIUM.  n.  [Name  in  the  East,  Sorgiii.]  A 
genus  of  the  Graminete,  having  five  species,  as  S. 
imlgare,  or  Indian  millet ;  S.  sinenxe,  a  variety  cul- 
tivated in  China;  S.  sacchctratwm-,  or  sweet  sorgho. 
From  the  juice  of  this  plant,  sugar  has  been  made 
in  China,  iii  Italy,  and  of  late  in  the  United  States. 
*  Loudon.    Icon.  Encyc. 

S5RN,  v.  i.  To  obtrude  one's  self  on  friends  for  food 
and  lodging.  Craig. 

SORN'ER,  re.  One  who  obtrudes  himself  on  another 
fdr  food  and  lodging.  De  Quincey. 

SORN'ING,  ppr.  Obtruding  one's  self  on  another  for 
food  and  lodging.  Walt.  Scott. 

SOR'T  <.,3-I10-MER'I-€yE,       )  «.  [L  ]  Lit.,  Homeric 

SOR'TES-VIR-GIL-I-A'N.E,  f  or  Virgilian  lots;  a 
form  of  divination  used  by  the  ancients,  who  opened 
the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil  at  random  and  took 
the.  first  line  or  passage  on  which  the  eye  fell  as  in- 
dicating future  events,  or  marking  out  a  course,  of 
action  to  be  pursued.  This  practice  was  also  com- 
mon among  the  early  christians,  who  used  their 
sacred  books  in  the  same  manner.       De  Quincey. 

SGl'T'ING,  n.    The  act  of  selecting  and  arranging. 

SO-TER-I-Ol/O-GY,  11.  [Gr.  crwTijp,  a  saviour,  and 
Aoyos,  tin  account.] 

In  syst.  theol.,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  bv*  Jesus 
Christ.'  Schaf. 

SOU'BAH-DAR.     See  StfBAHDAR. 

SOUGH  (stiff),  »t.     [add.]     A  rumor  or  (lying  report. 

Walt  Scott. 

SOUND,  ii.  [add.]  Sound  dues,  tolls  imposed  by 
Denmark  on  vessels  passing  through  the  Baltic 
Sound,  which  forms  part  of  her  waters.  Their 
origin  is  unknown,  but  they  are  presumed  to  be  rel- 
ics of  the  exactions  made  by  the  Norman  pirates  of 
the  dark  ages.  They  are  now  abolished  in  consider- 
ation of  a  gross  sum  to  be  paid  to  Denmark  as  an 
indemnity  by  the  nations  whose  commerce  is  af- 
fected. /Tomans'  Comm.  Dirt. 

SOUPE  JIII'GRE  (soop-mU'zr),  n.  [Fr.]  Lit.,  thin 
soup;  made  chiefly  from  vegetables  with  a  little 
butter  and  few  condiments. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

SOUS'fNG,  11.    The  act  of  pickling  in  souse. 

2.  The  act  of  plunging  into  water. 

3.  The  act  of  falling  suddenly  on,  as  a  hawk  on  its 
prey. 

SOUTIi'ER-Ll-NESS    (siith'er-),   n.     The  state   or 

quality  of  being  southerly.  Ash. 

SOUTII'NESS,  n.    A  tendency  in  the  south  end  of  a 

magnetic  needle  to  point  toward  tho  south  pole. 

Faraday. 
SOUTIIMVEST'ER,  n.    A  painted  canvas  hat  with  a 

flap  over  the  neck,  for  wet  weather.     Simmonds. 
SOZ'ZLE,  r  t.    To  spill  or  wet  through  carelessness; 
to  be  sluttish.  Bartlett. 

2.  To  intermingle  in  a  confused  heap.     Foray. 
SPACE'-LINE,  ii.     A  thin   piece  of  metal   used  by 
printers  to  open  the  lines  of  type  to  a  regular  dis- 
tance from  eadi  ether,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hansard's  Typ. 
SPAD'ING,  n.    The  act  of  digging  with  a  spade. 
SPAL'LING,  n.    In  mining,  the  act  of  breaking  up 
into  small  pieces  for  the  sake  of  separating  ore  from 
rock.  Pryce.    Miner's  Journal. 

SPANG,  it.    A  bound  or  spring. 

Jamieson.    John  Wilson. 
SPANG,  v.  i.    To  spring  with  elastic  force. 

Jamieson. 

But  when  they  npaii/  o'er  reason's  fence 

We  smart  t'or't  at  out*  owu  expense.  Ramsay. 

SPANK'ING.  re.  A  whipping  on  the  buttocks  with 
the  open  ban  I ;   as,  to  give  a  child  a  spanking. 

SPAN'NEE,  ii,  [add.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
certain  levers  of  steam-engines,  as  those  for  moving 
the  valves  to  admit  or  shut  off  steam.  Craig. 

SPAN'-WORM,  re.  A  popular  name  for  tho  canker- 
worm,  so  called  from  its  movement  in  walking  as 
if  measuring  the  ground  by  spans;  sometimes  called 
sti'-reyor.  Ogilvie. 

SPAR,  n.  [add.]  A  feigned  blow;  as,  to  make  a 
spar  at  a  person.  Dickens. 

SPAR'-DECK,  re.    The  upper  deck  of  all  vessels. 

Totten. 

SPARK'ING,  ?i.  Playing  the  spark  or  lover ;  court- 
ing. Wash.  Irving. 

SPARK'LE  (spark'kl).  i\  1,  [add.]  Fig.,  to  flash  as 
with  sparks  ;  as,  ''eyes  that  sparkle  fire." 

Dnjden. 

SPAR'TER-IE,  ii.     [Sp.  esparto,  grass-he  nip'.] 

A   kind  of  woven  work  made  of    the  blades  of 
the    Lygeum  Sjxtrtum,    a  swamp   grass   used  in 


Spain,   Provence  and  other  countries   for  making 
ropes,  mats,  baskets,  nets,  and  mattrasses. 

Bescherelle.    Loudon. 

SPAS-MOD'IC-AL.     See  SPASMODIC. 

SPAiS-MOL'O-GY,  re.     [Gr.   crn-atj^os,   and  Aoyds,  ac- 
count.] 
A  discourse  on  spasms.  Dunglison. 

SPA/TIIAL,  a.  Furnished  with  a  spathe;  as,  spa- 
thai  flowers.  Lfowilt. 

SPATII/n)  (spiitht),  a.  Having  a  spathe  or  calyx 
like  a  sheath. 

SPAAVN'INO,  n.  Tho  act  of  depositing  spawn; — 
a.    Depositing  spawn.  Ash. 

SPE AK'INC,  a.  Animated  or  life-like ;  as,  a  speak- 
ing portrait.    _ 

SI'F; A  K'lNG-TUBE,  n.  A  tube  within  the  walls  of 
a  building  for  communicating  from  one  room  to 
another.  Webster's  Dam,  Encyc. 

SPE"CIAL-IST  (spesb'al-ist),  n.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  a  specialty.  Dunglison. 

SPE"CIAL-IZE  (spesh/al-Ize),  v.  t.  [add,]  To  ap- 
ply to  some,  specialty  or  limited  object;  as,  spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

SPE"CIAL-TY  (spesh'al-ty),  n.  [add.]  Some  ob- 
ject or  employment  to  which  a  person  is  specially 
devoted;  as,  ■'men  of  boundless  knowledge  like 
Humboldt,  must  have  had  once  their  specialty, 
their  pet  subject."  C.  Kingsley. 

SPE-CIF'ie-AL-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  specific.  Ash. 

SPECK,  re.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  the  blubber  of 
whales  and  other  mammals.  Ogilvie. 

SPECK-AND-SPAN.     See  Spick-and-span. 

SPEOK-SION-EUR',  n.  Among  whale-fishers,  the 
man  who  directs  in  cutting  up  the  speck,  or  blub- 
ber. Ogilvie. 

SrS€'tX-LUM.  ii,  [add.]  Speculum  metal,  an  alloy 
used  for  making  the  reflectors  of  telescopes,  usually 
consisting  of  thirty-two  parts  of  copper,  and  fifteen 
of  tin,  with  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic 
added  to  improve  the  whiteness.  Tomlinson. 

SPEECII-I-FI-CA'TION,  n.  Act  of  speechifying. 
[/»  ridicule.]  Ogilvie. 

SPEED'ER,  n.  One  wdio  bastes  ;  a  kind  of  machine 
for  forwarding  things  in  manufacture. 

North  Am.  Rev. 

SPELL'FUL,  n.    Abounding  in  spells  or  charms ;  as, 


re  while  his  eyes  the  learned  leaves  per: 
eh  spelifitl  mystery  explained  he  views.1 


Hooh. 


SPERM-  A-CE'TI,  a.  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  sperm- 
aceti, as  candles. 

SPEKM'A-RY,  n.  Tho  spermatic  gland  or  glands  of 
the  male.  Dana. 

SPERM- A-TIIE'€'A,  n.  [Gr.  arwipfj.a,  seed,  and  flrJKij, 
a  case  or  receptacle.] 

A  cavity  in  female  insects  for  receiving  the  sperm 
from  the  male.  Carpenter. 

SPERM'A-TOID,  a.  [Gr.  o-n-eftuo,  and  dSos.]  Sperm- 
like. 

SPERM-A-TOL'O-GY,  re.  [Gr.  o-trepjua,  and  A070S.] 
A  discourse  on  sperm  or  the  fecundating  fluid. 

Dunglison. 

SPERM'A-TO-PHORE,  n,  [Gr.  orripua,  and  rj>e'pw, 
to  carry  or  bear.] 

A  filament  of  the  spermatic  glands  containing 
the  spermatozoa,  especially  in  the  Cephalapods. 

Dana. 

SPERM-A-TO-ZO'A,  re.  pi,  [Gr.  anepfia,  sperm, 
and  £'J>oy,  animal.] 

Motile  particles  detected  by  the  microscope  in 
the  spermatic  fluid,  by  which  the  ovum  is  impreg- 
nated. In  the  singular,  spermatozoum  and  sper- 
matozoid  are  used.         Dunglison.     Carpenter* 

SPIIAC'E-LATE,  a.    See  Sphacelated. 

SPIIE'NOID  (sfe'noid),  re.  In  crystalU,  a  wedge- 
shaped  crystal  contained  under  four  equal  isosceles 
triangles.  Dana. 

2.  In  osteology,  a  wedge-shaped  compound  bone. 
Duii(//i--on. 

SPnYG'Mie  (sl'tg'mik),  a.  [Gr.  o-ttuyMos.  the  pulse.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse.  Dunglison. 

SPII'5'G'MO-GRAPII  (sfig'-),  n.  [Gr.  <rd>i;VMds,  tho 
pulse,  and  ypi<t>a>,  to  describe] 

In  path.,  a  contrivance  for  indicating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pulse  as  to  force  and  extent  of  uiujura- 
tions.  Dunglison, 

SPICj^D  (splst).  pp.  or  a.  Having  a  flavor  or  relish  ; 
hence,  nice,  delicate,  or  scrupulous;  as,  a  sjneed 
conscience.  Ohaucer. 

SPTCE'-NtJT,  n.    A  gingerbread  nut.     [Eng.] 

SPT'€I-Ff>RM.  a.    Spike-shaped.  A.  Gray, 

SPt'CI-LY,  adv.     In  a  spicy  manner. 

SPIC'tJ-LATF.  a.  In  bot.,  covered  with  minute 
points,  as  pointed  fleshy  appendages;  divided  into 
small  spikelets.  Renslow. 
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SPI'-eOSE,  I  a.      Having  spikes   or   ears   like   corn 
SPI't'OUS,  j      spikes.  Wright. 

SPIKE,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  fix  on  a  spike.       Ogilvie. 
SPlK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  using  spikes. 
SPIK'Y,  a.    [add]    Having  spikes;  as,  spiky  wheels. 

Pope. 
SPILE'-HOLE,  n.     A  small  hole  in  a  cask,  for  air. 

Ogilvie. 
SPIL'I-KINS,  n.  pi.     Small  pieces  of  wood,  ivory, 
bone,  Ac,  for  playing  games;  the  game  itself. 

Miss  Edgeworth. 
SPILL,  n.     [add.]     A  small  roll  of  paper  or  slip  of 
wood  for  lighting  lamps,  «&c 

Simmonds.    Halliwell. 
SPIN'DLE-LEGG.E'D    (spin'dl-legd),    a.       Noting 

slender  and  long  legs. 
SPI'NI-FORM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  spine  or  thorn. 
SPI'NI-NESS,   n.    The   state  or  quality  of  haying 

spines. 
SPIN'NY,  |  n.    [Fro™i   -^ine."]    A  small  thicket  or 
SPlN'Y,     l       grove       •        undergrowth.      In    this 
sense,  Halliwell  says  it  occurs  in  Domesday  Book. 
C.  Kingsley. 
SPI'RAL,  n.     [add.]     In  geom.,  a  curve  described  by 
a  point   called    the   generatrix,  moving    along  a 
Straight  line  according  to  a  mathematical  law  while 
the  line  is  revolving  about  a  fixed  point  called  the 
p_ole.  Davie.?  Math.  Diet. 

SPI'RAL-WHEELS,  n.  pi*  In  mill-work,  a  species 
of  gearing  which  answers  the  purpose  of  beveled 
wheels  (and  is  better  adapted  to  light  machinery). 
The  teeth  of  spiral  wheels  are  formed  upon  the 
circumference  of  cylinders  of  the.  required  diame- 
ter, at  an  angle  of  40°  with  their  respective  axes, 
when  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  to  be  changed 
from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical.  By  this  con- 
struction the  teeth  become  in  fact  small  portions  of 
screws  or  spirals  winding  round  the  cylinders, 
whence  the  name.  Ogilvie. 

SPIRE,  n.  [add.]  In  geom.,  that  portion  of  a  spiral 
which  is  generated  during  one  revolution  of  the 
straight  line  revolving  about  the  pole. 

Dairies'  Math.  Diet. 
SPIRTT-LXMP,   n.     A  lamp  in  which  alcohol  is 

used  for  giving  light  or  heat. 
SPIR'IT-U-AL-I$M,  11.  [add.]  This  term  is  now 
often  applied  to  the  doctrine  that  a  direct  inter- 
course can  bo  maintained  with  departed  spirits 
through  the  agency  of  persons  called  mediums, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
for  such  communications.  Gordon. 

SPIRTT-U-AL-IST,  n.  [add.]  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  one  who  believes  that  direct  intercourse 
can  be  held  with  departed  spirits  through  the  agen- 
cy of  persons  called  mediums;  one  who  attempts 
to  maintain  such  intercourse. 
SPIR-IT-U-AL-IST'I€,  a.    Relating  to  or  connected 

with  spiritualism.  Merc.  Rev. 

SPIlt'IT-U-AL-NESS,   n.    The  state   or  quality  of 

being  spiritual.  Hooker. 

SPIR'IT  "WORLD,  n.    The  world  of  spiritual  beings. 

Longfellow. 
SPIR'T,  a.     [add.]      Furnished  or  abounding  with 

spires;  as,  " spii'y  towns."  Thompson. 

SPIRK'ET-ING,  n.  In  ship-building,  the  plank- 
ing from  the  water-ways  up  to  the  port-sills. 

Totten. 
SPIS'SA-TED,  a.     Rendered  dense  or  compact;  as, 

"the  spissated  juice  of  the  poppy."    Warburton. 
SPIT'TING,  n.    The  act  of  putting  on  a  spit. 
2.  The  act  of  ejecting  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Ash. 
SrLXN€n'NI€   (splank'nik),     a.      [Gr.   o-7rAa7Xra, 
the  inward  parts  of  the  body.] 

Pertaining  to  the  viscera  or  inward  parts  of  the 
body.  Dunglison. 

SPL.XN€II'NO-SKEL'E-TON  (splank-).  n.  The  part 
of  the  skeleton  or  bones,  connected  with  the  viscera. 

R.  Owen. 
SPLAN€H-N5G'RA-PHY  (splank-).   See  Splanch- 
nology. 
SrLASH'ER,  n.     He  or  that  which  splashes. 

2.  A  guard  over  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  pre- 
vent splashing.  Weale. 
SPLASH'INO,^.    The  act  of  spattering  with  mud, 

water,  &c.  Ash. 

SPLEN'DID-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
splendid ;  as,  "  liveries  whose  gaudiness  evinces  not 
the  footman's  deserts,  but  his  lord's  splendidness" 


SPLEN-I-ZA'TION.  n.  A  state  of  the.  lung  produced 
by  inflammation,  in  which  its  tissue  is  like  that  of 
tne_spleen._  Dunglison. 

SPLEN'O-CELE,  n.     [Gr.  o-irKijv,  and  /crj.Vij.  a  tumor.] 

Hernia  formed  by  the  spleeu»  Dunglison. 

SPLE-NoO'RA-PHY,  )  n.    A  description  of  or  trea- 
SPLE-NOL'0-GY,        j     tise  on  the  spleen. 

Dunglison. 
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SPLINT'-ARM'OR,  n.  A  kind  of  armor  made  of 
plates  of  metal  overlapping  each  other,  described  by 
Meyrickc  in  his  treatise  on  ancient  armor. 

SPLINTS,  ii.  pi.  In  anc.  armor,  small  overlapping 
plates  of  metal  for  the  defense  of  the  bend  of  the 
arm  above  the  elbow,  and  which  allowed  of  free  mo- 
tion. Fairholt. 

SPLINT'EE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  shivering  into  fibrous 
pieces. 
2.  The  act  of  securing  by  splints. 

SPLIT,  v.  i.    To  lay  open  or  divulge  a  secret;  to  be- 
tray confidence  ;  as,  to  split  upon  one.     [Low.'] 
Wright.     Thackeray. 

SPLIT,  a._  Noting  a  division  or  fracture. 

SPLIT-PEASE,  n.  Husked  peas  split  for  making 
soup,  &c.  Simmonds. 

SPLURGE,  n.  A  blustering  demonstration  or  great 
effort.     [Am.,  low.]  Bartfett. 

SPLUT'TKR-EU,  n.  One  who  speaks  hastily  and 
confusedly. 

SPOD'0-MAN-CY,  n.  [Gr.  o-rroSds,  ashes,  and  nav- 
Tet'a,  divination.] 

Divination  by  means  of  ashes.  Craig. 

SPOD-0-MA.N'TIG,  a.  Relating  to  divination  by 
means  of  ashes.  0.  Kingsley. 

SPOF'FISIT,  a.     [Probably  from  spoffle.  to  be  over 
busy  about  little  or  nothing.  Forby's East AngMa.] 
Earnest  and  active  in  matters  of  no  moment;  as, 
"a  spoffish  little  man."  Dickens. 

SPOIL' A-BLE,  a.    That  may  be  spoiled.     Clarke. 

SPOKE,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  spokes;  as,  to  spoke  a 
wheel.  Ogilvie. 

SPO-LI-A'TOR,  ii.    One  who  plunders. 

SPONGTNG  (spun'jing),  m.  The  act  of  wiping  with 
a  wet  sponge. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  from  others  by  mean  arts, 
&c.  Ash. 

SPON'GI-0-LITES  (spun'je-o-lites),  n.  pi.  [Sponge, 
and  Gr.  At'So?,  a  stone.] 

The  microscopic  siliceous  spiculse  which  occur 
abundantly  in  the  texture  of  sponges,  and  are  some- 
times found  to  be  fossil,  as  in  Hints.  Dana. 

SPQN'SION-AL  (spon'shun-al),  a.  Noting  a  pledge 
or  agreement;  as,  "he  is  righteous  even  in  that  rep- 
resentative and  sponsional  person  he  put  on." 

Leighton. 

SPOON'EY,  n.     A  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  is 
half-witted  or  foolish,     o.  Weak-minded;  silly. 
Thackeray.     C.  Kingsley. 

SPOON'I-LY,  adv.  In  a  weak  or  foolish  manner;  as, 
to  behave  spoonily. 

SPOOR,  n.  A  Dutch  word  for  track  or  trail,  in  gen- 
eral use  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  as,  the  spoor  of 
an  elephant.  Anderrson.     G.  Cummings. 

SPO-RAD'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  an  irregular  or  scat- 
tered manner.  Ogilvie. 

SPOR'RAN,  ii*  [Gael,  sporan.]  A  leathern  pouch 
worn  in  front  of  the  kilt  by  Highlanders  when  in 
full  dress.  Walt.  Scott. 

SPORT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  engaging  in  sports. 

Ash. 

SPORT'ING-BOOK,  n.  A  book  giving  an  account 
of  bets,  &c.  C.  Kingsley. 

SPORT'ING-HOUSE,  n.  A  house  frequented  by 
sportsmen,  gamblers,  &c.  Clarke. 

SPdRT'ING-LY,  adv.  In  sport;  sportively;  as, 
"the  question  you  put,  you  do  it,  I  suppose,  but 
s/iortingly."  Hammond. 

SPORT'ING-MXN,  n.  One  who  practices  field- 
sports;  also,  a  horse-racer,  a  pugilist,  Ac. 

SPORT'LING,  n.  A  little  person  or  creature  engaged 
in  sports  ;  as, — 

"  When  again  tile  lambkins  play, 
Pretty  v'"'<"»y»  full  of  May.''  Phillips. 

SPOR-U-LIF'ER-OUS,  a.    [Sporule,  and  L./evo,  to 
bear.] 
Producing  sporules.  Craig. 

SPOT,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  spot  a  person,  in  the  dialect 
of  the  police,  is  to  note  something  which  peculiarly 
marks  his  appearance,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
may  afterwards  be  identified.        Police  Reports. 
SPOT'LESS-LY,  adv.    In  a  spotless  manner. 

L.eighton. 
SPOUT,  it.     [add.]    To  pnt  any  thing  up  the  spout, 
is  a  cunt  term  for  pawning  it. '   [  Var.  dial.] 
'  _  Halliwell. 

SPOUT'-HOLE,  11.    A  hole  for  the  passage  of  water. 

Clarke. 
SPOUT'LESS,  a.    Having  no  spout ;  as,— 

"  There  the  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  sp/tutless  tea-pot  there."        Cowper. 

SPRAY'-DRAIN  (sprti'drane),  n.  In  agric,  a  drain 
made  by  laying  under  earth  the  spray  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  which  keep  passages  open. 

SPRIGGED  (sprigd),  a.  Growing" in  sprigs:  as, 
sprigged  rosemary.  Imp.  Add. 
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'  SPRING'-BAL'ANCE,  n.  A  contrivance  for  meas- 
uring weight  or  force  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spiral 
spring  of  steel.  Simmonds.     Weale. 

SPRING'-GUN,  n.  A  fire-arm  discharged  by  a 
spring,  when  this  is  trodden  upon,  or  "otherwise 
moved.  Dickens. 

SPRING'-LATCH,  n.  A  latch  that  fastens  with  a 
spring. 

SPRING'-LOCK,  n.  A  lock  that  fastens  with  a 
spring.  Rogers. 

SPUD,  <n.  [add.]  In  cookery,  a  piece  of  dough 
boiled  in  fat,  so  called  from  its  being  short  and 
thick.     [Am.] 

SPUL'ZIE,      )  n,     [L.  spoliare,  to  spoil.]     Plunder 

SPUIL'ZIE,    f     or  booty.  Walt.  Scott. 

SPU-MES'CENT,  a.    Resembling  froth  or  foam. 

SPUM'I-NESS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frothy. 

Ash. 

SPUR'-GEAR-ING,  n.  Gearing  consisting  of  spur- 
wheels.  Craig. 

SPUR'LESS,  a.  "Without  spurs;  as,  "thou  shalt 
ride  spurlessf  Ritson. 

SPURN'ING,  11.  The  act  of  rejecting  with  con- 
tempt. Ash. 

SPUR'-WHEELS,  n.  pi*  In  mech.,  wheels  in 
which  the  teeth  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
in  the  direction  of  radii.  Craig. 

SQUAB  (skwob),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  young  birds 
not  fully  feathered;  as,  a  sgu<d>  pie"  King. 

SQUAIVBLING,  n.    The  act  of  scuffling. 

SQUA-MA'CEOUS   )a      „ 

SOUX'MXTE  f        Sqtjamose. 

SQUA-MEL'LATE,  )„„.,. 

SQUAM'tj-LATE      >■        *urnisbed  or  covered  with 

SQUAM'tT-LbsE,'     )      1Utle  SealeS-  A-  Gray- 

SQUAN'DER-ING,  n.     The  act  of  spending  lavishly. 
»  Ash. 

SQUARE,  )d.  i.    To  take  a  boxing  attitude. 

SQUARE  UP,  f  Dickens. 

SQUARE,  n.  [add.]  All  squares,  all  settled,  all 
right.  Dickens. 

To  break  squares,  to  depart _from  an  accustomed 
order.  To  break  no  squares,  to  give  no  offense,  to 
make  no.  difference.  To  deal  or  play  upon  the 
square,  to  deal  or  play,  honestly  or  upon  honor. 

Wright. 

SQUARE'-TO^D  (-tfldc),  a.  Havingthe  toe  square; 
as,  " obsolete  as  fardiiigales,  ruffs,  and  square-toed 
shoes."  Knox. 

SQUARE'-TOES  (tr1Ze),  n.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  precise  person. 

SQUAR'BU-LOSE,  a.    Somewhat  squarrose. 

A.  Gray. 

SQUAR'RO-SO-DEN'TATE,  a.  In  bot,  having  the 
teeth  bent  out  of  the  plane  of  lamination. 

Llenslow. 

SQUASH'ER  (skwosh'er),  n.  He  or  that  which 
squashes.  Richardson. 

SQUASH'I-NESS  (skwosh'e-ness),  n.  The  state  of 
being  squashy  or  soft. 

SQUAT'TING  (skwot'ting),  n.  The  act  of  sitting 
down  on  the  hams  and  heels. 

2.  The  act  of  settling  on  new  land  without  per- 
mission.    Used  also  as  adj.  Wright. 

SQUEAKTNG,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  sharp  shrill 
sound  ;  as,  "  the  squeaking  and  retiring  of  tortured 
beasts."'  •  More. 

SQUEAK'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  squeaking  manner. 

SQUEAL  tskweel),  n.     A  shrill  cry.     Richardson. 

SQUEAL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  uttering  a  shrill  cry. 

Ash. 

SQUEEZ'A-BLE,  a.     That  may  be  squeezed. 

Willis. 

SQUEEZ'ERS,  n.pl.  A  contrivance  like  a  large  pair 
of  pliers,  for  shingling  or  squeezing  the  balls  of  metal 
when  puddled.  Applet  on' s  Mech.  Diet. 

SQUE-TEAGUE'  (skwe-teeg').  ».  A  fish  (Labrns 
squeteaque)  found  in  Long  Island  Sound,  called  also 
rceak-Jish.  Storer. 

SQUID,  n.    A  common  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 
SQUINT,  n.     [add.]     In    arch.,  an   opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  church,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  enable 
persons  in  the  transept  to  see  the  high  altar. 

Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 
SQUiRE'XR€II-Y,  11.     A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
English  country  gentlemen  collectively. 

Wright.     Godwin. 
SQUIR'EEN.  n.  A  sportive  name  in  England  for  one 
who  is  "half  squire  and  half  farmer." 

Coni/beare.     C.  Kingsley. 
STlCK'lNG,   n.    The   process   of  heaping   up   hay, 

grain,  &c,  into  a  stack.  Ash. 

STACK/-STX.ND.  «.*     A  basement  of  timber,  &c, 
raised  on  props  for  supporting  a  stack  of  bay  or  grain. 
Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 


A,    E,    &c,    long.—l,    E,    &c,  short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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STADE'-DUES  (diize),  )  n.  pi.    Duties  or  tolls  for- 

STADE'-TOLLS,  )      merry  levied  on  ships  en- 

tering the  river  Elbe;  so  called  from  the  name  of  a 
town  where  vessels  were  obliged  to  stop  that  the 
duties  might  be  assessed,  after  which  these  were  paid 
at  Hamburg. 

Simmonds.     /Tomans'  Comm.  Diet. 

STAFF,  n.  [add.]  To  have  or  keep  the  staff  in,  one's 
own  hands,  is  to  keep  possession  of  one's  property, 
and  hence  to  retain  authority  and  control. 

Ralliwell. 

STAFF,;;,  [add.]  A  corps  of  executive  officers  con- 
nected with  some  large  establishment,  who  act  (like 
the  military  staff  of  an  army)  in  carrying  out  its  de- 
signs. Thus,  the  London  Times  has  its  editorial  and 
reporting  staff;  the  Woolwich  arsenal  has  its  staff 
of  clerks,  paymasters,  etc.  Quart.  Rev. 

STAG,   n.     [add.]     An   outside,  irregular   dealer  in 

stocks;  applied  also  to  one  who  takes  shares  under 

fictitious  names  in  new  projects  with  a  view  to  sell 

immediately  at  a  premium,  and  not  to  hold  the  stock. 

Wright.    Banker's  Journal. 

STlG'-DANCE,  n.  A  rough  kind  of  dance  by  men 
only.     [Am.]  Barilett. 

STAGE'-BOX,  n.  A  box  close  to  the  stage  in  a 
theater.  Simmonds. 

STAGE'-LTGHTS  (-lites),  n.  pi.  The  lights  in  front, 
of  the  stage  in  a  theater ;  called  also  foot-lights. 

0.  Lamb. 

STAG'ING,  n.  [add.]  The  business  of  running  stage- 
coaches. 

STAHL'IAN-ISM  (stiirl'ynn-izm),  n.  The  theory  of 
a  German  physician  named  Stahl,  that  every  vital 
action  is  under  the  direction  and  presidency  of  the 
soul.  Dunglison. 

STAID'LY,  adv.     In  a  sober,  grave  manner. 

Ogilvie. 

STAIN'INO,  n.    The  act  of  discoloring,  or  sullying. 
2.  The  act  of  giving  a  different  color,  as  to  wood- 
work; the  color  laid  on  or  given.  Ash. 

STAIN'LESS-LY,  adv.   In  a  manner  free  from  stain. 
,  Clarke. 

STAIR'-WAY.     See  Stair-case. 

STALK  (stauk),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  approach  by  stealth  ; 
as,  to  stalk  deer.  Ilalliwell.    Kane. 

STALK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  approaching  warily. 

STALLED  (stauld),  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Stuck  in  the 
mud;  also  tired  out.  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

STALL'-READ-ER,  n.  One  who  reads  or  looks  over 
books  at  a  stall  where  they  are  exposed  for  sale  ; 
as, — 

"  Cries  the  staV-recuhr,  bless  «s,  whnta  word  on 
A  title  pajre  is  this  !  rind  some  in  tile 
Stand  spelling  false."  Milton. 

STAM-T-NO'DI-TJM,  n.    [L.  stamen,  and  Gr.  elSos, 

shape.] 
An  abortive  stamen,  or  an  organ  resembling  an 

abortive  stamen.  Henslow. 

STAMP,  n.    [add.]    An  engraved  device  for  showing 

the  prepayment  of  postage. 
STXMP'INO,  n.    The  act  of  striking  the  foot  on  the 

ground  ;  as,  the  stamping  of  a  horse. 
2.  The  act  of  impressing  with  a  figure,  &c,  by 

means  of  a  stamp  ;  as,  the  stamping  of  a  medal. 

STAMP'-OF'FICE,  n.  An  office  for  the  issue  of 
stamps,  and  the  reception  of  stamp-duties.    [Eng.] 

Clarke. 

STAND,  D.  [add.]  A  station  in  a  city  for  carriages, 
cabs,  &c.  Dickens. 

STAND'ARD,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flag;  as,  a 
standard -hearer.  Chapman. 

2.  Having  a  fixed    or   permanent  value;    as,   a 
standard  work  on  history,  &c. 

STAND'-STILL,  n.    An  entire  stop.  Craig. 

STAND'-UP,  a.  A  stand-up  fitrht  is  one  where  the 
parties  stand  erect  and  meet  blows  fairly. 

STA-PE'DI-AL,  a.     [L.  stapes,  a  stirrup.] 

Shaped  like  a  stirrup  ;  as,  the  stapedial  bones  of 
the  ear.  Dana. 

STA-PE'LI-A,  n*  An  extensive  and  curious  order 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Asclepiadacea?  (Milk-weed 
family).  They  are  succulent  plants  without  leaves, 
frequently  covered  over  with  dark  tubercles  giving 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance.  The  odor  of 
the  blossoms  is  like  that  of  rotten  flesh.    Loudon. 

STAR,  n.  [add.]  In  fireworks,  an  inflammable 
composition  which,  thrown  from  a  rocket,  &c,  ex- 
plodes in  the  air  and  resembles  a  star. 

STAR,  v.  i.  [add.]  [From  the  theatrical  use  of  the 
noun.]  To  act  as  a  star  or  leading  performer  on 
the  stage  ;  as,  he  has  been  starring  in  the  provincial 
theaters.  Wash.  Irving. 

STAR'-BLIND,  cr.     Seeing  obscurely  ;  half  blind. 

Ash. 

STARCH'ING,  n.  The  act  of  stiffening  with  starch ; 
the  starch  put  into  clothes  to  make  them  stiff. 

Ash. 


STAR'-CROSS.E'D  (-kiosk),  a.  Unfortunate  or  ill- 
fated  ;  as,  "star-crossed  lovers."  Shakes. 

STAR'-GAZ'ING,  a.    Looking  much  at  stars. 

Ash. 

STAR'RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  starry;  as, 
the  starriness  of  the  heavens.  Jfichol. 

STAR'RY,  a.  [add.]  In  bot.,  arranged  in  rays  like 
those  of  a  star  ;  stellate.  Henslow. 

START,  v.  t.  [add.]  Among  seamen,  to  start  the 
men  is  to  hasten  them  up  from  below ;  to  start  an 
anchor  is  to  loosen  its  hold ;  to  start  a  tack  or  sheet 
is  to  slack  it  off  a  little  ;  to  start  a  cask  is  to  broach 
it.  Totten. 

START'ING-POINT,  n.  The  point  from  which 
motion  begins. 

STA'TANT,  a*    [L.  sto,  to  stand.] 

In  heraldry,  noting  the  standing  position;  as,  a 
lion  statant.  ■  J3ran.de. 

STATE'€PAFT,  n.  The  art  of  conducting  state 
affairs;  state-management.  Macaulay. 

STATE'-€RIM'I-NAL,  n.  One  who  commits  an 
offense  against  the  dignity  or  well-being  of  a  State, 
as  treason,  &c. 

STATES'MAN-LY,  adv.  In  a  manner  becoming  a 
statesman. 

STATE'-SYVORD,  n.  A  sword  used  on  state-occa- 
sions, being  borne  before  a  sovereign  by  an  attend- 
ant of  high  rank.  Eneye.  Brit. 

STA'TION,  n.  [add.]  In  zoological  geog.,  the  par- 
ticular place  or  kind  of  situation  in  which  a  species 
naturally  occurs.  Dana. 

STA'TION,  n.  Station-master,  one  who  has  charge 
of  a  railway  station.  Simmonds. 

Station-pointer,  an  instrument  used  in  mari- 
time surveying,  for  expeditiously  laying  down  on  a 
chart  the  position  of  a  place  from  which  the  angles 
subtended  by  three  distant  objects  whose  positions 
are  known,  have  been  observed.  Station-staff,  an 
instrument  for  taking  angles  in  surveying. 

Cra  ig.    Davies. 

STA'TION-A-RI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  stationary.  B.  W.  Emerson. 

STATION-A-RY,  a.  [add.]  Appearing  to  be  at 
rest,  because  moving  in  the  line  of  vision,  as  a 
planet  when  stationary.  Dana. 

STATIONS  (sta'shunz),  n.  pi.  The  places  where 
ecclesiastical  processions  rest  for  the  performance 
of  any  act  of  devotion,  as  at  the  tombs  of  distin- 
guished saints.  In  modern  times,  however,  the 
term  is  especially  used  to  denote  those  representa- 
tions of  the  successive  stages  of  our  Lord's  Passion, 
which  are  often  placed  round  the  naves  of  large 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  to 
sacred  edifices,  and  are  visited  in  succession. 

Fairholt. 

STA-TIST'IG-AL-LY,  adv.    In  the  way  of  statistics. 

STAT'!!./? D  (stat'yude),  pp.  or  a.     Having  statues; 

.  formed  into  a  statue ;  as,  "  the  wdiole  man  becomes 
as  if  statued  into  stone  and  earth."  Feltham. 

STAT'U-ESQUE  (-esk),  a.    Resembling  a  statue. 

Art  Journal. 

STAT-TT-ETTE',  ii.    [Fr.]     A  small  statue. 

Art  Journal. 

STA'TCS,  n.     [L.]     State,  condition. 

STAT'tJTE,  n.  [add.]  Statute  of  limitations,  one 
assigning  a  certain  time  within  which  an  action 
must  be  commenced.  Craig. 

STAT'UTES,  n.  pi.  In  Eng.,  assemblages  of  farm- 
ing servants  (held  possibly  by  statute)  early  in  May 
at  "various  places  in  the  country,  where  employers 
attend  to  hire  servants  for  the  ensuing  year.  Each 
class  of  servants  wears  some  token  of  his  business ; 
as  the  groom  has  a  few  straws  in  his  hat,  the  wag- 
oner a  piece  of  whip-cord,  the  shepherd  a  look  of 
wool,  &c.  llalliioell. 

STlT'UTE-BOOK,  n.  A  record  of  laws  or  legis- 
lative acts.    '  Blackstone. 

STAVE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  render  solid  by  compres- 
sion;  as,  to  stave  the  joints  of  pipes  into  which 
lead  has  been  run.  Ogilvie. 

STAVING,  ;;..     The  act  of  breaking  to  pieces. 
2.  Act  of  furnishing  with  staves,  &c.  Ash. 

STAVING,  p.  a.    Breaking  in  pieces,  as  a  cask. 
2.  Furnishing  with  staves.  Ash. 

STAV-1IOLE,  n.  A  hole  in  a  stay-sail  through 
which  the  hanks  pass  which  join  it  to  the  stay. 

Ogilvie. 

STEAD'Y  (sted'dy),  interj.  Be  steady  or  unmoved  ; 
properly  tho  imperative  mood  of  the  verb.  It  is 
used  as  a  command  ;  as,  "steady,  men,  steady !" 

STlAD'Y,  v.i.  [add.]  To  move  steadily ;  as,  "  she 
.steadies  with  an  upright  keel."  Coleridge. 

STEAL,  r.  t.  [add.]  To  do  something  in  a  way  to 
avoid  notice,  as  to  steal  a  look.  Ogilvie. 

STEAM, v.  i.  [add.]  To  move  or  travel  by  steam; 
as,  "  tlie  vessel  steamed  out  of  port." 

N.  P.  Willis. 


STEAM'-fiAS-ING,  n.    A  space   filled   with   steam 
surrounding  any  vessel,  pipe,  ifcc,  to  preserve  heat. 
Appletoris  Mech.  Diet. 

STEAM'-€HEST,  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  box  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  tlie  boiler  into  tho 
cylinder.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STEAM'-GAUGE,  n*  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  pressure  within  a  steam-boiler,  by  moans  of  a 
bent  tube  partially  filled  witlt  mercury,  one  end  of 
which  springs  from  tlie  boiler,  while  the  othj>r  is 
exposed  to  the  air ;  so  that  the  steam  by  its  pressure 
raises  the  mercury  in  the  straight  limb  of  the  tube 
to  a  height  above  the  common  level  proportioned 
to  that  pressure.  An  iron  float  and  index  are  com- 
monly added  for  convenience  of  observation. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STEAM'~HAM-MER,  «.*  A  form  of  tilt  or  forge- 
hammer,  consisting  of  a  steam-cylinder  and  piston 
placed  vertically  over  an  anvil,  the  hammer  ris- 
ing and  falling  by  the  power  of  steam. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

STE  AM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  employing  steam. 

STEAM'-JXCK-ET.     See  Steam-Casing. 

STEAM'-PLOW,        )  ,     , 

STE  YM'-PLOUOH   (""     A  plow  moved  by  steam. 

STEAM'-PORT,  n.    An  opening  for  steam   to   pass 
through,  as  from  tlie  steam-chest  into  the  cylinder. 
Appleton's  Mech..  Diet. 

STEAM'-POW-ER,  n.  The  force  or  energy  of  steam 
applied  to  produce  results. 

STEAM'-PRO-PEL'LER,  n.    See  Propeller. 

STE.YM'-TUG,  n.  A  small  steam-boat  for  towing 
vessels.  Simmonds. 

STEAM'ING,  a.    Of  or  resembling  steam. 

STE'A-RONE,  n.  A  substance  obtained  by  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  stearic  acid  with  a  fourth  part 
of  quicklime  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  concrete  at  common  temperatures,  but 
fusible  at  ISO0.  Francis. 

STEEK.  v.  t  To  shut  or  close  ;  as,  to  steek  the  door. 
[Scotch.]  Bums.     Walt.  Scott. 

STEEL'-WINE,  n.  Wine  with  steel-filincs  in  it,  used 
as  a  medicine.  Simmonds. 

STEEN,  i  v,  t.    In  arch.,  to  line  with  brick,  stone,  &c. 

STE  AN.  (  Wright's  Prov.  Diet. 

STEEN'BOK  1  «.     [Dutch.]     A  variety  of  antelope 

STEIN'BOK,   (     of  a  light  and  graceful  form  (Anti- 
lope  tragulus),  abounding  in  South  Africa;  found 
chiefly  in  stony  places,  whence  its  name,  stone-luck. 
Cummings.    Anderrson. 

STEEP'-DOWN,  n.  "Deep  and  precipitous ;  as, 
"steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire."  Shakes. 

STEEPTNG,  n.  The  act  of  soaking  or  infusing ;  as, 
"  the  steeping  of  the  seed  in  some  liquor,  wherein 
the  medicine  is  infused."  Bacon. 

STEER'LING,  a.    A  young  steer. 

STEEVE.     See  Steeving. 

STEL'LU-LATE,  a.    In  bot.,  resembling  little  stars. 

Loudon. 

STEM-MXT'0-PUS,  n*  [Gr.  ore^/uo,  a  garland,  and 
6i//,  the  eye  or  face.] 

A  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  seals. 
Such  is  the  hooded  seal  (P/wca  cHstata  of  Gmelin), 
from  the  Arctic  ocean.  It  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  and  has  a  piece  of  loose  inflatable  skin  on  the 
head,  which  is  drawn  over  tho  eyes  when  the  aui- 
mal  is  menaced.  Cuvier. 

STfiNCH'-TRAP,  n.  A  contrivance  to  prevent 
stench  from  rising  from  the  openings  of  sewers,  «&c. 

Weale. 

STEN'CIL,  n.  [add.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal,  &c, 
having  letters  cut  out,  used  for  marking. 

Simmonds. 

STEN'CIL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  using  a  stencil. 

STEN-TOR-ON'IG,  a.  Noting  a  loud  sound  ;  sten- 
torian :  as,  "he  measures  out  his  own  stentoronic 
voice."  Win-burton. 

STE'RE-0-GHROM'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  stereo- 
chromic  manner. 

STE'RE-O-GHliOM'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
stereochromy. 

STE'RE-O-€HPv0M-Y,  n.  [Gr.  orepeo'?,  hard,  and 
Xpu>,ua,  Color.] 

A  style  of  fresco-painting  on  plastered  walls  or 
stone,  in  which  the  colors  are  rendered  permanent 
by  means  of  soluble  glass  (a  soluble  silicate  of  pot- 
ash or  soda).  Craig. 

STE'l!E-0-E-LE€'TRI€.  See  Thermo-electric— 
A  stereo-electric  current  is  one  obtained  by  means 
of  solids,  without  any  liquid.  Dana. 

STE'RE-O-MON'O-SGOPE,  n.  [Gr.  orepeos,  solid, 
l&ovos,  one  only,  and  oxem-co,  to  see.] 

An  instrument  with  two  lenses  by  which  a  ste- 
reoscopic effect  may  be  obtained  from  a  sinile  pic- 
ture. Dana. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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STE'EE-0-S€OPE,  ft.  [Gr.  o-Tepeos,  solid,  and  <tko- 
weta,  to  see.] 

An  optical  contrivance  for  giving  to  pictures  the 
appearance  of  solid  forms,  as  seen  in  nature.  If 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  following;  fact.  An 
object  viewed  by  both  eyes  does  not  appear  to  each 
under  the  same  angle  ;  hence,  whatever  wo  look 
upon  is  apprehended  by  the  sense  of  vision  through 
the  medium  of  two  distinct  images,  which  unite  in 
the  two  retime  and  give  us  the  idea  of  substance 
and  solidity.  The  stereoscope  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end.  It  consists  of  a  closo  box 
and  two  eye-pieces.  Into  this  box  are  put  two 
photographic  pictures  of  the  same  object  (one  for 
each  eye-piece)  taken  under  a  small  difference  of 
angular  view.  Each  eye  therefore  looks  on  one 
picture  only;  but  by  a  bending  of  the  rays  of  light, 
through  refraction  or  reflection,  the  two  pictures 
are  superimposed  and  united  so  as  to  appear  but 
one  to  tiie  observer.  Thus  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced as  in  natural  vision,  and  the  objects  pre- 
sented in  the  picture  have  all  the  appearance  of 
solid  forms;  hence  the  name.  Brewster. 

STE-RE-O-380PTG,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  stereo- 
scope, as  in  the  stereoscopic  function  of  the  two 
eye-glasses ;  adapted  to  the  stereoscope,  as  stereo- 
scopic pictures;  seen  through  it,  as  stereoscopic 
views. 

STE'RE-O-SSO-PY,  ft.  The  art  or  science  of  the 
stereoscope  ;  as  of  constructing  the  instrument,  or 
the  views  used  with  it,  or  of  using  it. 

STE'RE-O-TYP-ING.  n.  The  act  of  making  stereo- 
type plates  ; — a.     Making  stereotype  plates. 

STE'RE-O-TYP-IST,  ft.  One  who  makes  stereotype 
plates. 

STE'RE-O-TYP-Y,  ft.  The  art  or  employment  of 
making  stereotype  plates.  Hart. 

STERN'SON,  n.  The  end  of  a  ship's  keelson,  to 
which  the  stern-post  is  bolted.  Ogilvie. 

STEW  (st.ii),  n.  [add.]  A  heated  state  of  worry  and 
suspense;  as,  "we  were  in  a  great  stew"  [Collo- 
quial.] Ilalliwell. 

STICK,  n.  [add.]  Gold-stick,  a  title  of  the  colonels 
of  the  two  regiments  of  Life  Guards  in  England, 
wdiose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  on  all  state 
occasions.  They  act  alternately  for  a  month,  and 
the  one  on  duty  at  the  palace  is  called  gold-slick  in 
waiting.  The  name  originated  in  the  custom  of 
the  sovereign  in  presenting  a  gold-stick  to  the  co- 
lonel of  the  Life  Guards  on  his  receiving  command 
of  the  regiment. — Silver-stick,  a  title,  given  to  the 
field-officer  of  trio  Life  Guards  when  on  duty  at  the 
palace.  Reports  arc  made  through  him  to  the  gold- 
stick,  and  orders  from  the  latter  to  the  regiment 
pass  through  him.  Craig.     Thackeray. 

STICK'ER.  11.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  sharp  remark, 
very  pointedly  made  and  calculated  to  put  a  person 
completely  down.  Thackeray. 

2.  An  article  of  merchandise  which  sticks  by  the 
dealer  and  does  not  find  a  ready  sale.       Bartlett. 

STICK'ING-PLAS'TER,  ft.  An  adhesive  plaster 
for  closing  wounds,  &c. 

STICIC'IT,  pp.  or  a.     Stuck;  spoiled  in  making. 
A  stizkit-minister  is  a  candidate  for   the  cler- 
ical odice  who  is  disqualified  forit  by  incompetency 
or  immorality.     [Scotch.']  Ogilvie. 

STlG'.UA-TIZ-ING,  ft.  The  act  of  branding  with 
infamy. 

STIG'MA-TOSE,  a.  In  tot.,  belonging  to  the  sferna. 

BTILL'-BiRTH,  ft.  The  state  of  being  born  without 
life;  a  thing  born  without  life.  Ogilvie. 

STILL'-IIOUSE,  ft.  A  house  in  which  distillation  is 
carried  on.  Ash. 

STIL'LI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  drop. 

■    _  R.  Owen. 

STILT'Y,  a.  Unreasonably  elevated ;  pompous ;  as, 
a  stilt//  style. 

STING,  ft.  [add.]  A  sensation  both  pleasing  and 
painful;  as,  the  sting  of  love.  Ogilvie. 

STING'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Indicting  pain;  as,  a  sting- 
ing remark. 

STING'Y,  a.  Having  power  to  sting  or  produce 
pain ;  as,  a  stingy  review  of  a  book,  itec. 

Loud.  Quart.  liev. 

STINK'-TRAP.     See  Stf.ncii-trai\ 

STINT,  ;i.  i.  To  stop;  to  restrain  one's  self;  as, 
"and  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee."  Shakes. 

STI'PEL,  n.  In  hot.,  a  name  given  to  a  stipule  of  a 
leaflet.  A.  Gray. 

STI-PEL'LATE,  a.    In  hot,  having  stipels. 

A.  Gray. 

STI-PEND-A'RI-AN,  a.  Acting  from  mercenary 
considerations;  hired.  Ogilvie. 

STT'PEND-LESS,  a.  "Without  a  stipend  or  compen- 
sation. Eclec.  Itev. 

STiR'itCP-I'RON  (stiir'rup-  or  ster'rup-T'urn),  ft. 
The  ring  of  steel  or  iron  attached  to  a  stirrup-leather 
to  receive  th.)  foot.  Booth. 


A  smith's  shop ;  as,  "  Vulcan's 
Shakes. 
The  act  of  fortifying  with  point- 


STITR'Y,  ft.     [add.] 
stithy. 'I 

STOe-'t'ADTNG,  ft. 
eil  stakes. 

STOCK,  it.  [add.]  To  iake  siocJc,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  goods  on  hand.  Dickens. 

STOCK'-CIIAEGE,  n.  A  standing  charge  or  accusa- 
tion ;  one  often  repeated ;  as,  "  a  stock-charge 
against  Raleigh."  C.  Kingsley. 

STOCKED  (stokt),  pp.  or  a.  Furnished  with  a  stock 
or  sup'ply.  Ash. 

2.   Confined  in   the   instrument  of   punishment 
colled  stocks.  Chaucer.    I/olinshed. 

STUCK'-FARM-ER,  ft.  A  farmer  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  rear  live-stock,  as  cattle,  &e. 

STOCKTNG.  ii.  [add.]  The  act  of  supplying  with 
stock  ;  as,  the  stocking  of  a  farm.  Ash. 

STOCK'-LTST,  «.  A  list  or  account  of  the  price  of 
funds  invested  in  stocks.  Simmonds. 

STOCK'-PIjRSE,  n.  A  common  purse  ;  in  military 
aifairs,  monies  saved  out.  of  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
pin  v  or  regiment,  and  applied  to  objects  of  common 
interest.  Clarke.     Walt.  Scott. 

STOCK'-TACK-LE,  ft.  In  ships,  a  tackle  used  when 
the  anchor  is  hoisted  and  secured,  to  keep  its  stock 
clear  of  the  ship's  sides.  Totten. 

STOCK'M  AN,  it.  A  herdsman  ;  ono  having  the  charge 
of  stock.     [Australia.]  Ilowitt. 

STdCK'-STA-TlON.  ii.  A  place  or  district  for  rear- 
ing stock.     [Australia.]  Ilowitt. 

STOCK'-TAK-ING,  ft.  A  periodical  examination  and 
inventory  made  of  goods  or  stock  in  a  shop  or  ware- 
house. Simmonds. 

ST(E€II-I-0-MKT'RI€-AL,  [a.  Pertainingtostcech- 

STOIGH-I-O-MET'RIG-AL,  j     iometry. 

STfEeil-I-MM'E-TRY,  Ift.      [Gr.    ai-oiXs'tov,   a  first 

STOI€H-I-OM'E-TRY,  j  principle  or  element,  and 
/xeTpo!',  measure,] 

In  chem.,  the  science  of  atomic  proportions,  or 
chemical  equivalents.  S.  W.Johnson. 

STOKE,  v.  t.  A  term  applied  to  the  stirring  and 
tending  of  a  fire  in  furnaces,  as  of  steam-engines,  &e. 
[Var.  'dial]  Ilalliwell. 

STOKE'-IIOLE,  ■>?.  The  month  to  the  grate  of  a  fur- 
nace; also  the  space  in  front  of  the  furnace  where 
the  stokers  stand.  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

ST(  HC'ING,  11.  The  act  or  business  of  tending  a  fur- 
nace. 

STOLE,  ii.  [add.]  A  long  loose  garment  reaching  to 
the  feet,  worn  by  ladies.  Spenser. 

2.  In  hot.,  a  lax  trailing  stem  given  off  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  root,  and  taking  root  at  intervals. 
_  TIensloio. 

STOL/7D  (stfdd),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a  long  robe ; 
as,  "prophets  brightly  stoled  in  shining  lawn." 

G.  Fletcher. 

STO'MATE,  ft.;  pi.  STO-MA'TA.  [Gr.  <n6p.a,  the 
mouth.] 

In  zo'ijl.,  the  breathing  hole  of  air-breathing  artic- 
ulates. Dana. 

STO-MAT'IG,  ft.  A  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  mouth. 
_  Dunglison. 

STONE'-BRASTI,  n.  In  agric,  a  soil  made  up  of 
small  stones  or  finely  broken  rock.  Clarke. 

STONE'-BVCK.     See  Steixbok. 

STONE'-€OLD,  a.     Cold  as  a  stone  ;  as,— 

"  At  last  (is  marble  rock  lie  st.inde'li  srilJ. 
Stone-cold  without ;  within  burnt  with  love's  name." 

r'airfax. 

STONE'-fiQE-AL,  ft.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
coral  which  is  in  masses  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  in  the  form  of  branches.  Lyell. 

STONE'-HAM-MER,  11.  A  hammer  for  breaking 
stone,  as  for  making  roads. 

STONE'-QIiAR-RY,  ft.  A  place  where  stones  are 
dug  out. 

STONES'EIELO-SLATE,  n.  In  geol,  a  slaty  lime- 
stone of  the  oolitic  formation,  abounding  in  fossil 
remains.  Lyell. 

STOOL'-PIG-EON,  ft.  [Originally,  stale  (a  decoy) 
or  stale-pigeon.]  A  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to  draw 
others  within  a  net ;  hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy 
for  others. 

STOOPTiXG,  ft.  The  act  of  bending  down  or  forward. 

Ash. 

STOP.  r.  i.  [add.]  To  stay  or  lodge;  as,  to  stop  at 
one's  house.     [Coll.]  Bartlett.     Ogilvie. 

SToPE,  ii.  A  mining  term  for  a  horizontal  bed  or 
layer;  to  stope  is  to  excavate  horizontally  layer 
after  l;ivcr.  Pryce.     Mining  Journal. 

STOP'ING,  n.  Cutting  or  breaking  away  mineral 
ground  by  layers.  Pryce.    Mining  journal. 

SToP'PF.li-BOLT.  ».  A  large  ring-bolt  in  a  ship's 
deck,  to  which  the  deck  stoppers  are  hooked. 

Totten. 

STHP'PER-ING,  «.  The  act  of  securing  with  a 
stopper. 


STOP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  ceasing  to  move. 

2.  The  act  of  closing  or  obstructing.  Ash. 

STOP'PLE  (stdp'pl),  v.t;  To  close  the  mouth  of  any 
thing  with  a  stopple.  Ogilvie. 

STOP'-WATCII  (woteh),  n.  A  watch  whose  hands 
can  be  stopped  in  order  to  calculate  the  time  that 
has  passed  ;  as,  in  timing  a  race,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

STORE'-PAY,  ft.  Payment  for  goods  or  work  in 
articles  from  a  store  instead  of  money;  a  common 
usage  in  manufacturing  towns,  aud  country  stores. 
[Am.]  Bartlett. 

STORE'-SHIP.  ft.  A  vessel  used  to  transport  naval 
stores  to  a  fleet,  garrison,  &c.  Simmonds. 

ST5RMTNG,  ft.  The  act  of  attacking  with  violence ; 
violent  expression  of  passion.  Ash. 

STORMTNG-PAR'TY,  11.  A  party  assigned  to  tho 
duty  of  first  entering  the  breach  in  storming  a  for- 
tress. Camphell's  Mil.  Diet. 

STORM'LESS,  a.     Without  storms. 

STO'RY-BOOK,  ft.  A  book  containing  pleasing  nar- 
ratives, ei'tlier  true  or  false.  John  Wilson. 

STO'RY-TfiLL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  narrating  short 
histories,  true  or  false.  Ogilvie. 

STOITP  (stoop\  ft*  [add.]  A  basin  for  holy  water 
at  tho  entrance  of  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  into 
which  all  who  enter  dip  their  fingers  and  cross 
themselves.  Oxford  Gloss,  of  Arch. 

STOVE,  it.  [add.]  In  hortic,  a  structure  in  which 
plants  are  cultivated  that  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  open  air  in  England  and  simi- 
lar climates.  Braiule.    Loudon. 

STRAD'DLE  (strad'dl"),  ft.  The  act  of  standing  or 
walking  with  the  feet  wider  than  usual.  Ash. 

STRAD-O-MET'RI-GAL,  a.      [It.   strada,  a  street 
or  road,  and  Gr.  ixirpoi',  measure.] 
Relating  to  the  measuring  of  streets  or  roads. 

Ogilvie. 

STRAG'GLING,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  divaricately 
spread,  as  a  straggling  bush.  Ilenslow. 

STEAG'GLING-LY,  n.     In  a  straggling  manner. 

STRAIGHT,  (strike),  a.  [add.]  "in  hot,  approxi- 
mately straight ;  as,  straight-rihhed,  when  the  ribs 
pass  from  the  base  of  a  leaf  to  the  apex,  with  a 
small  curve.  Ilensloio. 

STRAIGTIT'-ARCH,  ft.*  In  arch.,  a  form  of  arch 
in  which  the  intrados  is  straight,  but  with  its  joints 
drawn  concentrically,  as  in  a  common  arch. 

Br  and  e. 

STRAN^'GU-LA-TED,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  noting  a 
contraction  and  expansion  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Ilenslow. 

STEAP'PINO,  ft.  The  act  of  drawing  on  a  strap;  as, 
the  strapping  of  a  razor. 

2.  A  beating  with  a  strap,  as  to  get  a  good  strap- 
ping. Clarke. 

STRxVT-E-GKT'I€S.     See  Strategy. 

STRA-TE'GIG-AL-LY,  a.     In  a  strategic  manner. 

STRA-TI-GRAPiri€-AL,  a.  [sub.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  strata;  as,  "  stratigraphicat  evidence." 

Hugh  Miller. 

STRATTI'SPEY,  ft.  [add.]  A  lively  tune  written 
usually  in  common  time,  originally  used  in  tho 
dance  so  called.  Moore's  Encyc.  Mils. 

STRAW,  n.  [add.]  Man  of  straw,  an  image  of 
straw,  <tc,  resembling  a  man,  hence  an  imaginary 
person  ;.as,  to  contend  with  aftWft  of  straw.  Straw 
hail,  worthless  bail,  as  being  given  by  irresponsible 
persons. 

STEAW'BER-RY-PE  Alt,  re.*  A  plant  of  tho  genus 
Cactus  (('.  triangularis)  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  bears  a  fruit  whose  flavor  is  sweetish, 
slightly  acid,  pleasant  and  cooling.  Loudon. 

STRAW'-PLAIT,  ft.  Strips  formed  by  plaiting 
wheat-straw,  and  used  for  making  hats  and  bonnets 
and  other  kinds  of  work. 

STRAW-ROPE,  ft.     A  rope  of  twisted  straw. 

STREAM'-ANGH-OR,  ».  An  anchor  in  size  be- 
tween the  bower  ami  kedge.  Totten. 

STREAM'FIJL,  a.  Abounding  in  streams,  or  in  wa- 
ter. Drayton. 

STRSNGTII'FTTL,  ft.    Abounding  in  strength. 

STREPS-IP'TER-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  <npi&<o,  to  twist,  and 
irripoi'.  a  wing.] 

Having  twisted  wings;  as  certain  insects  in  which 
tho  first  pair  of  wings  is  represented  by  twisted  ru- 
diments. Dana. 

STRETCII'ER,  ii.     [add]     A  frame  or  bier  for  car- 
rying sick  or  wounded  persons.  Conyheare. 
'  2.  An  instrument  for  easing  gloves,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
R.  An  overstretching  of  tho  truth;  a  lie.     [Local 
in  Eng]  Ilalliwell. 

STREW  (stru  or  stro),  r.  t  [add.]  To  spread  abroad ; 
as,  "she  may  strew  dangerous  conjectures." 

Shakes. 
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STRI'ATE,  11.  t.  To  mark  with  grooves  or  channels; 
as,  "striated  longitudinally."  P.  Owen. 

STRI'A-TUKE,  n.  [sub.]  A  stria  or  channel  of  a 
striatedjurface.  Dana. 

STBICT'UBIi,  n.  [add.]  Strictness;  as,  "a  man 
of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence."  Shakes. 

STRICT'CTR^D,  a.  Affected  with  stricture;  as,  a 
strictured  duct. 

STRID,  11.  [From  stride.]  A  local  name  in  parts 
of  Knaland  for  a  narrow  passage  (Which  appears  as  if 
it  might  be  crossed  at  a  stride)  torn  by  a  river 
through  high  precipitous  banks,  between  which  the 
water  rushes  with  great  violence  and  a  stunning 
noise.  Ilowitl,    Kingsley. 

"  The  pair  hnth  reached  that  fearful  chasm, 
How  tempting  to  bestride  ; 
For  lordly  Wwirt  is  there  pent  in, 
With  rocks  on  either  side. 

This  striding-plnce  is  called  the  Strid, 

A  name  it  took  of  yore  ; 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name, 

And  shall  a  thousand  more."  Wordsworth. 

STRIDE,  v.  t.     [add.]    To  sit  astride  upon;  as  "I 

mean  to  stride  your  steed."  Shakes. 

STRID'ING,  ppr.     [add.]     Sitting  astride  of  or  up- 
on ;  as,  "striding  the  blast."  Shakes. 
STRT'DENT,   a.     [L.  stridor.]     Noting  harshness; 

as,  '•  a  strident  voice."  Thackeray. 

STRI-GIL/LOSE.     See  Strioous. 
STIUK'ING,  n.     The  act  of  hitting  with  a  blow. 

Ash. 
STRIK'ING,  ppr.  or  a.     [add.]    Striking  distance, 
the  distance  at   which  any  thing  can  be  reached 
with  a  blow.   .In   elect.,  the  distance   to   which  a 
spark  will  pass.  Francis. 

STRIN'GEN-CY,  n.     Severe  pressure ;  as,  the  strin- 
gency of  the  money  market. 
STRIN'GENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  stringent  manner  ;  as, 

"  by  proving  stringently."  More. 

STRING'ERS.  n.  pi.     In  ship-building,  strakes  of 

planking  carried  round  the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the 

under-side  of  the  beams.  Ogilvie. 

STRING'-PIECE,  n.    In  arch.,  that  part  of  a  flight 

of  stairs  which  forms  its  ceiling  or  soffit.      Gwilt. 
STROB-I-LA/CEOUS  (-la'slms),   a.     [L.  strobilus.] 
Bearing  strobils;    relating   to   strobils   or   strobil- 
bearing  plants.  A.  Gray. 

STROBTL-iTES,    n.  pi.     A  genus   of  fossil   cones 
found  in  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  formations  of 
England. 
STEOKTNGS.     See  Stripptngs. 
STROLLTNG,   a.     [add.]     Strolling-player,  an  in- 
ferior stage-actor  who  wanders  about,  and  perforins 
wherever  an  audience  can  be  got.         Goldsmith. 
STRONG,  a.    [add.]    Strong  escape,  an  escape  ac- 
complished by  strength.  Shakes. 
STRO'PHie,  a.    Pertaining  to  strophes.     Ogilvie. 
STRO'PIII-OLE,  11.     In  hot.,  a  caruncle;  a  swollen 
fungus-like   excrescence   on   the  surface    of   some 
seeds,  about  the  hilum.                              Henslow. 
STRUCTURE,  n.    [add.]     In  geol.,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  rocks  viewed  on  a  larger  scale  than 
that  of  texture.  Ogilvie. 
STRUM,  ii.  1.  or  v.  i.    To  play  on  an  instrument  of 
music  in  a   coarse,  noisy  way;    to  thrum;   as,  to 
strum  a  piano. 
STRU'MA,  n.    [add.]     In  hot.,  the  swelling  or  pro- 
tuberance of  any  organ.                             A.  Gray. 
STRU'MOUS-NESS,'«.  The  stato  or  quality  of  being 

strumous. 
STRUM'MING,  n.    The  act  of  striking  the  strings  of 

a  musical  instrument  in  a  coarse  noisy  way. 
STRUM'STRUM,  n.    A  noisy  musical   instrument 
as,  "  the  strum-strum  is  made  somewhat  like  a  cit- 
tern." Dumpier. 
STUI>'BI-NESS.     See  Stubbf.dness. 
STUB'BLffD  (stCib'bld),  a.     Covered  with  stubble; 
as,  "a  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  stubbled  plain." 

Gay. 
STUC'CO-ING,  11.    The  act  of  overlaying  with  stuc- 
co; thiistucco  thus  overlaid. 
STUD'V-ING,  n.    The  act  of  closely  applying  the 

mind  to  obtain  knowledge.  Ash. 

STUFF,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  stuff  a   ballot  box,  is  to 

crowd  it  with  fraudulent  votes.     [Am.] 
STUFF'ER,  n.     One  whostuffs,  particularly  one  who 

puts  fraudulent  votes  into  a  ballot  box.     [im,] 
STUFF'-GOWN,  n.    A  gown  made  of  a  woolen  fab- 
ric; henee  applied  in  England  to  a  junior  barrister, 
or  one  not  entitled  to  wear  a  silk  gown  like  the 
King's  or  Queen's  counsel.  Lord  Campbell. 

STUFF'ING-BOX,  n*  An  arrangement  for  render- 
ing a, joint  tight  where  a  movable  rod  passes  into  a 
vessel  of  some  kind,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine,  <fcc.  It  consists  of  a  close  box  east  round  the 
hole  through  which  the  rod  passes,  in  which  is  laid 
round  the  rod  and  in  contact  with  it  a  quantity  of 


hemp-packing    lubricated   with    oily    matter,   and 
pressed  closely  down  by  a  ring  on  top.    Francis. 
STUFF'I-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  sulky  or  ob- 
stinate. 
STUFF'Y,  a.     In  Scotland,  stout ;  mettlesome  ;  reso- 
lute. Jamieson. 
In  America,  angrv  and  obstinate.         Bartlelt. 
STUL'TI-FI-KE,  n.    'One  who  stultifies. 
STUL-TIL'O-QUENT-LY,  adv.    In  the  way  of  fool- 
ish talk.  Phillips. 
STUM'BLING,  n.    The  act  of  tripping,  blundering, 

puzzling,  or  offending.  Ash. 

STUMP,  n.     [add.]     A  rod  or  frame  of  rods  used  in 

the  game  of  cricket.  Conybeare. 

2.A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper  used  to 
smear  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  for  shading  it. 

Craig. 
STUMP,  v.  i.    To  walk  heavily,  as  if  on  stumps. 

Wright. 
_To  slump  up,  to  pay  cash.  Halliwell. 

STUMP,  v.  t.     [add.]     To  stump  out,  in  cricket,  is  to 
bowl  out  by  knocking  down  the  stump  or  wicket. 

Clarke. 
STUMP'EE,  n.    One  who  stumps.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  boastful  person.  Bailey. 

3.  A  story  that  puzzles,  or  creates  incredulity. 
[Colloquial  and  low.]  Bartleit. 

STUMP'1-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  stumpy. 

Clarke. 
STUN'NER,  11.    He  or  that  which  stuns ;  often  ap- 
plied to  whatever  overpowers  by  astonishment ;  as, 
"that  story  is  a  stunner."    [Coil,  and  Hum.] 
STUN'NING,  ppr.  or  a.    Striking  or  overpowering 
with  astonishment;  as,  "stunning  poetry." 

Thackeray.     C.  Kingsley. 
STU-PE-FA'CIENT  (-fa'shent),  ii.    Any  thing  pro- 
moting stupefaction ;  a  narcotic.  Dunglison. 
STIJ-PF-FA'CIENT,  a.     Promoting  stupefaction. 
STU'POSE,  a.     [L.  stupa,  the  coarse  part  of  flax,  &c.] 

Composed  of  matted  filaments.  Henslow. 

STY'LAR.     See  Stilae. 

STYL'ISII-LY,  adv.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 
STYLTSII-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  being  fashionable. 

Foster. 
STY-LO-PO'DI-UM,   n.     [Gr.  o-tOAos,  a  style,  and 
■novs,  a  foot.] 

A  fleshy  disk  at  the  base  of  the  style  in  some 
plants,  as  the  unibelliferie.  Henslow. 

SUA-VII/O-QUENT  (swa-),  a.    Sweetly  speaking; 

using  soft  and  agreeable  speech.  Cole. 

SUB-AC'E-TATE,  v.     An  acetate  having  an  excess 

of  the  base;  as,  sub-acetate  of  lead.         Gregory. 
SUB-A'GENT,  «.     An  under  agent. 
SUB-A'GEN-CY,  n.     A  subordinate  agency. 
SUB-AL'PINE.  a.   Approximately  alpine  ;  belonging 
to  a  region  on  any  high  mountain  next  below  alpine ; 
as,  sub-alpine  plants.  Dana. 

SUB-ARCTIC,  a.     Approximately  arctic;   belong- 
ing to  a  region  just  below  the  arctic. 
SUB-CSN'TEA-RY,  ii.     A  proposition  inferior  or 

contrary  in  a  lower  degree.  Walts. 

SUB-BD'I-TOR,  n.    An  assistant  editor. 

Blackicood. 
SU'BER-OSE.     Same  as  Subeeous. 
SUB-ES-O-PIIA'GE-AL,  a.    Beneath  the  esophagus. 
SUB-JA'CENT-LY,  adv.    In  a  subjacent  manner  or 

position.    _  //.  Bushnell. 

SUB-TEC-TIV'I-TIES,  ii.pl.  Topics  treated  in  their 

subjective  bearings.  C.  Kingsley. 

SUB-JIC'I-BLE,  a.    That  can  be  subjected. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
SUB'LI-MA-TO-RY,  a.    Used  for  sublimation;    as, 

subl 'imatnr tj  vessels.  Boyle. 

SUB-MENT'AL,   a.     [L.  sub,  under,   and  mentum, 
the  chin.] 

In  aunt.,  situated  under  the  chin;  as,  the  sub- 
mental arterv.  Dunglison. 
SUB-ME-TAL'LIC,  a.    Imperfectly  metallic;    as,  a 

sub-metallic  luster. 
SUB-OB-TUSE',  a.     Partially  obtuse. 
SUB-PO'LAE,  a.     Below  the  poles;    on  the  lower 

meridian. 
SUB-PEE'eECT,  n.     An  assistant  prefect. 
SUB-SEL/LI-A,  n,  pi*    [L.]     In  eccles.  arch.,  the 
small  shelving  scats  in  the  stalls  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  used  either  as  seats  or  forms  to  kneel  on. 
They  were  also  called  Misereres. 

Ogilvie.    Fosbroke. 
SIIB-SID'I-A-RI-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  assist. 
SUB-SID'ING,  n.    The  act  of  settling  down  or  sink- 
ing ;  _as,  "  the  subsiding  of  the  mercury."    Boyle, 
SUB-SID'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Settling  down  into  calm- 
ness or  quietness  ;  sinking  to  the  bottom  ;  as,  '■  the 
sea  subsiding,  and  the  tempest  o'er."  Pitt. 

SUB-SIST'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Continuing  to  exist;  as, 

subsisting  relations.  Locke. 

SUB'SOIL,  v.  t.    To  plow  very  deeply. 
SUB'SOIL-ING,  n.    The  act  of  plowing  deeply. 

Gardner's  Farm.  Diet. 


SUB-STXN'TIA-TING,   11.    The  act  of  proving  o 

making  to  exist.  Ash. 

SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION  (-she-ii'shun),  n.    The  fact  of 

proving.    _ 
SIJB-STl-TU'TION-AL-LY,  adv.  In  the  way  of  sub- 
stitution. _ 
SUB-STl-TU'TION-A-RY,  a.    Noting  substitution. 

J.  P.  Sin  illi. 
SUB-SUMP'TION,  n.    That  which  is  assumed  as  a 
consequence  of  something  else;  as, — 
"  When  we  are  able  to  comprehend  how  or  why  n  thing  is,  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum 
of  consciousness,  but  a  Bubuumption  under  the  cognition  or 
belief  which  affords  its  reason."  Sir  Jt".  Hamilton. 

SUB-StJMP'TIVE,  a.    Eclating  to  a  substimption. 

Coleridge. 

SUB-TRI-IIE'DRAL,  a.  Approaching  the  form  of  a 
three-sided  pyramid ;  as,  the  sub-trihedral  crown 
of  a  tooth.  P.  Owen. 

SUB-TRUDE',  v.  t.    To  place  under  ;  to  insert. 

_  Ogilvie. 

SUB-VENE',  v.  i.     [L.  sub,  and  nenio,  to  come.] 
To  come  under  or  happen  ;  as,  "  a  future  state 
must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin."  Warburian. 

SUB-VKB'SION-A-BY,  a.    Promoting  destruction. 

SUC'CADES.  n.  pi.     [L.  succus,  juice.] 

Candied  fruits  or  those  preserved  in  syrup  ;  sweet- 
meats. Dc  Foe. 

SU€-CEED'ANT,  a.  In  heraldry,  succeeding  one 
another.  Ogilvie. 

SUC-CES'SION-AL,  a.  [add.]  Existing  in  succes- 
sion; consecutive;  as,  "  successional  teeth." 

P.  Owen. 

SUC-CES'SION-IST,  it.  A  person  who  holds  to  a 
regular  succession,  as  apostolical  succession,  &c. 

Clarke. 

StJC'CU-LOUS.     See  Succulent. 

SUC-CUS'SIVE,  a.  [add.]  Noting  a  shaking  motion, 
especially  an  up  antl  down  movement  and  not 
merely  tremulous  oscillation ;  as,  the  sitccussive 
motion  in  earthquakes.  Dana. 

SUCK'ING,  11.  The  act  of  drawing  in  with  the  mouth  ; 
imbibing.  Ash. 

SU-DOE-IF'EB-OUS,  a.  Producing  or  secreting 
perspiration. 

SUF'FEA-GAN-SIIIP,  11.    The  office  of  a  suffragan. 

Ogilvie. 

SUG'AE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  sugar.  Ash 

SUG'AE-I-NESS,  ii.  The  stato  or  quality  of  being 
sugary,  or  sweet.  Lowell. 

StJG'AE-ING,  ii.  The  act  of  covering  or  sweetening 
witli  sugar  ;  also,  the  sugar  thus  used.  Ash. 

2.  The  process  of  making  sugar. 

SUG-GEST'IVE-LY,  adv.  'By  way  of  suggestion. 

SUG-GEST'IVE-NESS,  ii.  The  stato  or  quahty  of 
Jieing  suggestive.  Allen. 

SU'I-DvE, 'ii. pi*    [L.  sus,  a  hog.] 

Swine  ;  a  family  of  pachydermatous  mammalia, 
of  high  importance  to  man  for  economical  purposes. 
Ogilvie.     Cuvier. 

SUTL-LINE,  a.     [L.  .sus,  a  hog.] 

Pertaining  to  the- family  of  the  hog,  as  the  suil- 
line  quadrupeds.  Dana. 

SUIT-A-BIL'1-TY,  ii.    The  quality  of  fitness.    Cogan. 

SUITE  (sweet),  n.  [Fr.]  [add.]  A  connected  suc- 
cessiivn  or  series;  as,  a  suite  of  rooms. 

3UL-TA/NA,  ii.*  A  species  of  marsh  bird  (Por- 
phyrin martinica),  having  long  toes;  it  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Imp.  Add.     Cuvier. 

StJL-TANT^,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sultan. 

SUM'MER-Y   a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  summer. 

Judd. 

SUMP'TER,  a.  Noting  an  animal  that  carries  bur- 
dens ;  as,  a  sumpter  horse. 

SUN,?;.*  [add.]  Sun  and  planet  wheels,  an  ingen- 
ious contrivance  in  mech.,  to  convert  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  a  beam  into  rotatory  motion.  It 
consists  of  a  toothed  wheel  (called  the  sun-wheel), 
firmly  secured  to  the  axis  of  a  large  wheel  it  is  de- 
sired to  drive,  and  another  wheel  (called  tbn planet- 
wheel)  is  secured  to  tho  end  of  the  connecting  rod. 
By  the  motion  of  the  connecting  rod,  the  planet- 
wheel  is  made  to  circulate  round  the  wheel  on  the 
axis  of  the  larger,  communicating  to  this  latter  a 
velocity  double  of  its  own.  Francis. 

SUN'-BlRD,  ii*  A  species  of  bird  (Nectarinina>\ 
found  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia  ;  they  live  on  the  juices  of  flowers,  their  nature 
is  gay  antl  their  song  agreeable  ;  the  color  of  their 
plumage  usually  metallic  and  very  showy. 

Icon.  Fncyc. 

SUN'-BLINK,  »•     A  glimpse  or  flash  of  the  sun'. 

Wall.  Scott. 

SttN'DEIES,  n.  pi.    Many  small  things. 

SUN'NI-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
sunny.  Melville. 

SUN' WARD,  adv.  Toward  the  sun,  as  to  march  sun- 
ward. Quar.  Per. 
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SU-PAWN',  to.  An  Indian  name  for  the  boiled  meal 
of  maize,  or  hasty  pudding.    [.Am.]  JSartlett. 

SU-PERB'-NESS,  «•.  The  state  of  being  superb,  or 
proudly  magnificent. 

SU'PER-GIIARGE,  to.  In  her.,  one  bearing  or 
figure  placed  upon  another.  Ogilvie. 

SU-PER-FI"CIAL-IST,  to.  One  who  attends  to  any 
thing  superficially.  Ash. 

SU-PEE-JA'CENT,  a.  Lying  above ;  as,  superjacent 
rocks. 

SU-PEE-NAT-U-RAL-IST'ie,  a.  Pertaining  to 
super  natural  ism. 

SU-PEE-PI1(5S'PHATE,«,.  A  common  abbreviation 
of  superphosphate  of  lime.  This  in  commerce,  is  a 
fertilizer  prepared  by  treating  ground  bones,  bom- 
black  or  phosphorite,  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby 
a  portion  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered 
soluble  in  water. 

In  chem.,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  soluble  salt, 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid,  one 
of  lime,  and  ten  of  water ;  it  is  the  characteristic  in- 
gredient of  commercial  superphosphate. 

8.  W.  Johnson. 

SU-PER-VO'LUTE,  a.  In  lot.,  naving  a  plaited 
and  convolute  arrangement  in  the  bud. 

A.  Grai/. 

SUP'PLE-IACK,  n.  A  name  given  to  a  flexible 
kind  of  walking-cane  made  from  a  plant  {Rhamnus 
volubilis),  of  South  America. 

Simmonds.    Miss  Edgeworth. 

StTPTLI-CANT-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  sup- 
plicant. 

SUP-PLl-CA'TION,  to.  [add.]  Supplications  in 
quill,  are  written  requests.  Shakes. 

SU-PRA-CQS'TAL,   a.     Being  above  or   upon  the 

SU-PRA-CRE-TA'CEOUS  (tii'shus),  a.  In  geol., 
noting  any  deposits  lying  above  the  chalk ;  tertiary 
deposits.  De  La  Heche. 

SU-PRA-E-SOPIJ'A-GAL,  a.    Above  the  esophagus. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA/RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  doctrine  of 
the  supralapsarians.  Ash. 

SU-PRA-SPI'NAL,  a.  Above  the  spine  or  ridge  of 
the  scapula.  Dana. 

SUR'-GU-LOSE,  a.  In  Vol.,  producing  suckers  or 
shoots  resembling  them.  A.  Gray. 

SUlt'FA-CING,  to.  The  act  of  working  on  the  sur- 
face ;   as,  in  seeking  gold.  Clarke. 

SURF'-BOAT,  n.  A  boat  capable  of  passing  easily 
and  safely  through  heavy  surf.  It  must  be  buoyant 
so  as  to  float,  even  if  filled  with  water,  and  also 
strong  to  resist  the  shock  of  striking  the  beach,  <fce. 

Putnam. 

SURGE'FTJL,  a.     Abounding  in  surges;  as,  "upon 
her  spacious  bed,  tossing  the  surgeful  tides." 
.  e  Drayton. 

SURG'ING,  to.  A  swelling  or  rising  high,  as  of 
waves.  Ash. 

2.  A  letting-go  suddenly,  as  of  ropes.       Clarke. 
SUE-MOUNT'ING,  to.     The  act  of  rising  above,  or 

overcoming,  as  a  difficulty.  Ash. 

SUE-EE'NAL,  a.     [L.  super,  and  ren,  rents,  the 

kidney.] 

Noting  what  is  above  the  kidney.     Dunglison. 

SUR-REN'DER-ING,  to.    The  act  of  yielding  up  to 

another.  Clarke. 

SUE'EO-GATE-SHIP,  m.  The  office  of  a  surrogate. 

Ogilvie. 
SUS-CEP'TIVE-NESS.    Sec  Susceptivity. 
SU-STTE'EING-LY,  n.     [L.  susurro,  to  whisper.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  whisper  or  soft  murmur. 

Wilson. 
SU'ZE-EAIN,  to.    A  superior  lord  to  whom  fealty  is 

due.  Ilcyse. 

SWAB'BING,  to.    The  act  of  cleaning  with  a  mop  or 

swab.  Ash. 

SWAGE,    to.      [add.]      A  molding  or  forming  tool 
used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  workers  in  metal. 
Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 
.SWAG'GER,  to.    Boastfulness  or  insolence  of  man- 
ner ;  as,  "  ho  gave  a  hali'-sivagger,  half  leer,  as  he 
stepped  forth  to  receive  us."  Wash.  Irving. 

SWAG'GER-ING,  to.    The  act  of  being  boastful  or 

insolent.  Ash. 

SWA'GiNG,  to.     The  act  or  process  of  shaping  with 

a  swage. 
SWAIN'SIIIP,  n.    The  condition  of  a  swain. 

Baillie. 
S  WlMP'ING,  to.    The  act  of  plunging  or  whelming, 

as  of  a  boat. 
S  WAN'KIE,  to.    An  active  young  fellow. 

Walt.  Scott. 
SWXN'PAN,  n.    Tho  Chinese  abacus,  or.  calculating 

instrument.  S.  W.  Williams. 

SWARM'ING,  to.    The  act  of  collecting  in  crowds. 
°2.  The  act  of  leaving  a  hive  in  a  swarm,  as  bees 
do.  Ash. 

3.  The  act  of  climbing  a  mast  or  tree  by  pressing 
up  with  the  knees.  Mamjatt. 


SWASH'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Moving  or  dashing  with 
violence ;  blustering ;  as,  "  a  swashing  and  mar- 
tial outside."  Shakes. 

SWASH'ING,  to.  The  act  of  moving  or  dashing  vio- 
lently ;  as,  "  the  swashing  of  water  on  rocks." 

Richardson. 

SWASII/-WA.Y,  to.  A  narrow  channel  of  water 
among  sands,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

SWATII'ING,  to.  Tho  act  of  wrapping  up,  as  in 
bandages,  rollers,  &c.  Ash. 

SWEAT'ING,  to.  The  act  of  emitting  or  producing 
sweat.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  The  act  of  reducing  by  small  quantities,  as 
the  sweating  of  coin  by  shaking  it  in  a  bag,  so  that 
the  friction  wears  oft' a  portion  of  metal. 

Simmonds. 

SWE-D.E'N-BOR'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sweden- 
borg  or  his  views.  "     Ogilvie. 

S WEDGE.     See  Swage. 

SWEEP,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pass  rapidly  over  in  suc- 
cession ;  as,  to  sweep  tho  heavens  with  a  telescope. 

Ilerschel. 

SWEEP'ING-NESS,  to.  Tho  quality  of  being  sweep- 
ing; as,  tho  swecpingness  of  a  charge. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

SWEET,  a.  [add.]  To  he  sweet  upon,  to  treat  with 
such  marked  interest  or  attention,  as  to  indicate  an 
incipient  affection.  Thackeray. 

SWELL, «..    A  showy,  dashy  young  fellow.  Dickens. 

SWELL'-MQB,  to.  Well  dressed"  thieves  taken  col- 
lectively; as,  "one  of  the  sioe-U-mob."    Dickens. 

SWIG'GING,  n.   The  act  of  drinking  large  draughts. 

Clarke. 

SWIN'DLE,  to.  The  act  or  process  of  defrauding  by 
systematic  imposition.  Craig. 

SWiN'ISII-NESS,  to.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
swinish.  Ogilvie. 

S WINKED  (swinkt),  pp.  or  a.  Overlabored; 
weary;  as,  "the  swinkea  laborer."  Milton. 

SWIPES,  to.  pi.    Poor  weak  beer.  ITalliwell. 

2.  Often  applied  in  Scotland  to  a  kind  of  home- 
brewed beer.  Craig. 

SWIRL,  v.  i.    [lee.  swirra."]    To  whirl  like  a  vortex. 

Jamieson. 

SWIRL,  to.  A  whirling  motion ;  an  eddy  of  water, 
wind,  or  snow.  Jamieson. 

SWITCH,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  turn  from  one  railway 
track  to  another,  generally  with  off;  as,  to  switch- 
off  &  train. 

SWITOIITNG,  to.     A  beating  with  a  switch.     Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  turning  cars  off  one  track  to  an- 
other ; — ppr.  or  a.    Turning  off  from  one  track  to 
another. 

SWITCH/MAN,  to.  One  who  tends  a  switch  on  a 
railway.  Simmonds. 

SWiV'.fi'L-EY.E'D  (swiv'vl-Idc),  a.    Squint-eyed. 
Wrighfs  Prov.  'Diet. 

SWIZ'ZLE  (swiz'zl),  n.  A  drink  of  ale  and  beer 
mixed.     [Isle  of  Wight.']  Ilalliwell. 

SWIZ'ZLE,  v.  t.    To  drink  or  swill.        ITalliwell. 

SWIZ'ZLING,  to..  The  act  of  drinking;—./.  Noting 
the  act  of  drinking. 

SWOON'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  swooning  manner. 

SWOOP'ING,  «.  The  act  of  coming  down  or  pounc- 
ing on,  as  a  bird  of  prey. 

SWOOP'ING,  a.    Coining  down  or  pouncing  upon. 

SWORD'-ARM,  to.    The  right  arm. 

SWORD'-BAY'O-NET,  to.  A  bayonet  shaped  like 
a  sword,  commonly  attached  to  rifles. 

BeWs  Tech.  Did. 

SWOED'-CANE,  to..     A  cane  containing  a  sword. 

Sl'B'A-RI-TISM,  to.    The  habit  of  extreme  luxury. 

SYCII-NO-eAR'POUS,  a.  [Gr.  <rvXr6<;,  much  or 
frequent,  and  Kaoiro^,  fruit.] 

Noting  the  capacity  of  bearing  frequent  crops  of 
fruit  without  perishing,  as  sijchnocarpouD  plants. 

Ilenslotv. 

SY€-0-PIIANT'I€-AL,  a.  Meanly  or  obsequiously 
flattering:  as,  "to  be  cheated  and  ruined  by  a 
sycop/tantiral  parasite."  South. 

SYG-O-PIIANTTSII,  a.  Resembling  a  sycophant; 
flattering. 

SYS'O-PIt  ANT-ISM,  to.  Mean  flattery;  sycophancy; 
as,  "  servile  sycophant  ism  and  artful  bigotry." 

Knox. 

SY-E-NTT'IG,   a.      Pertaining  to   Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  syenitic  inscriptions. 
2.   Eclated  to  the  rock  named  syenite. 

SYL'L  A-BA-RY,  to.  A  table  of  syllables ;  more  par- 
ticularly the  indivisible  syllabic  symbols  of  the 
Japanese  and  Cherokee  language ;  these  avo  tho 
only  two  people  who  use  a  syllabic  alphabet  instead 
of  letters.  "    &  Wells  Williams. 

SVL-LXB'IG-ATE,  )      ,     „    ,        .   .        ,,  , , 

v  n/r  n-v-  [v.t.     To  form  into  syllables. 

SVL'LA-BIST,  to.  One  who  forms  words  into  syl- 
lables or  is  skilled  in  doing  this.  Ogilvie. 


SYL-L£P'TI-€AL,  a.    Relating  to  syllepsis. 
^  .  _  Ogilvie. 

SYL'LO-GIZ-ING,  to.  The  act  of  reasoning  by  syl- 
logisms. 

SYL-VES'TEI-AN,  a.    Inhabiting  woods ;  sylvan. 

SYM'BOL-ISM,  «.  [add.]  A  system  of  symbols  or 
representations. 

2.  The  science  of  symbols  or  creeds, 
j,  0.  Kingsley. 

SYM'BOL-OGT-€AL,  a.  Yersed  in  symbology,  or 
the  art  of  expressing  by  symbols. 

SYM'PA-TM-ZER,  to.    One  who  sympathizes. 

Melville. 

SYM-PIIYS'E-AL,  a.    Eclating  to  symphysis. 

Ogilvie. 

SYM-PO'SI-AST,  to,.  One  engaged  with  others  at  a 
banquet  or  merry-making.  Ash. 

SYN-AN'TIIER-OUS,  a.  In  lot.,  having  the  sta- 
mens united  by  their  anthers.  Ilenslow. 

SYN-€iri:5N'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  synchronical 
manner;  as,  "  either  synehronically  or  successively, 
according  to  the  order  of  impression."    Belsham. 

SYN-eilRO-NIS'Tie,  a.  Relating  to  agreement  as 
to  time;  as,  synchronistic  tables.  Ogilvie. 

SYN-€IIRO-Nt3L'0-GY,  to..     [Gr.  triv,  xpwos,  time 
and  Aoyo9,  an  account] 
Contemporaneous  chronology.  Clarke. 

SYN'GE-NESE,  to.  A  plant  whose  stamens  are 
united  by  the  anthers.  Craig. 

SYN'OD-IST,  n.    One  who  adheres  to  a  synod. 

Ogilvie. 

SYPII-I-LIT'I€-AL-LY,  adv.  With  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

SYPII'I-LIZE,  v.  t.  To  inoculate  with  the  venereal 
disease. 

SYPII-I-LT-ZA/TION,  to.  Saturation  of  the  system 
by  inoculation  with  the  venereal  disease. 

Dunglison. 

SY-PHON'IG.     See  Sipiio^io. 

SYR'ING-ING,  to.  The  act  of  washing  with  a  syr- 
inge ;  a.  Pertaining  to  the  use  of  a  syringe. 

SYR'INX,  m.     [Gr.  o-OpeyJ,  a  pipe.] 

In  music,  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds  tied 
together,  sometimes  called  pa/noleoM-pvpes. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mils. 

SYR'TIG  (sir'tik),  a.    Relating  to  a  syrt  or  quicksand. 

Ed.  Rev. 

SYS-TXL'TIG,  a.     [Gr.  owte'AAw,  to  draw  together.] 
Capable  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  ; 
as,  the  systaltic  action  of  the  heart.     Dunglison. 

Sl'S'TEM-  A-TISM,  to.  A  method  according  to  which 
every  fact  of  a  science  is  collected  round  an  opinion 
true  or  false.  Dunglison. 

SYS-TEM'IG,  a.    Relating  to  a  system.    Fleming. 
2.  In  pathol.,  belonging  to  the  general  system ; 
as,  systemic  circulation.  Dunglison. 

SYS-TEM-A  -TOL'O-GY,  n.  The  doctrine  or  a  trea- 
tise of  systems.  Dunglison. 


TA'BLE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  lay  on  the  table  ;  as,  to 
table  a  bill. 

TA'BLE,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  table;  as,  table 
beer. 

2.  Having  a  fiat  or  level  surface ;   as,  a  table- 
diamond,  table  land.  Craig. 

TA'BLE-LIN'EN,  to.  Linen  table-cloths,  napkins,  &c. 

Ogilvie. 

TA'BLE-MON'EY  (mun'y),  n.  In  the  navy,  an  al- 
lowance to  flag-officers  in  addition  to  their  pay,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  expenses  they  are  put  to  in 
furnishing  their  table.  Ogilvie. 

TA'BLE-SUOEE,  to.    A  low,  level  shore.     Totten. 

TA'BLE-SPOON,  to,.     A  large  spoon  used  at  table. 

Ash. 

TXB'LETS,  to.  pi.  A  form  of  pocket  memorandum 
book.  Simmonds. 

TA-BOO.E'D'  (ta-bood'),  pp.  or  a.  Interdicted  or  pro- 
hibited. Wright. 

TA-BOOTNG,  «.  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  inter- 
dicting ;  ppr.  or  a.  Interdicting. 

TAB'U-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Performed  or  computed  by 
the  use  of  tables;  as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

2.  Computed  for  the  purpose  of  tables;  as,  tabu- 
lar statistics. 

TAB' P- LA  RA'SA,  to.  [L.  a  smoothed  tablet.]  A 
term  applied  figuratively  to  the  mind  in. its  earliest 
state,  before  receiving  impressions  from  without. 

TXB'tJ-LA-TEO.  pp.  ot  a.  [add.]  Reduced  to  ta- 
bles; as.  tftlmtatea  results. 

TAB-II-L  A'TION,  to.  The  act  of  forming  tables ;  as, 
the  tabulation  of  statistics. 

TAGII-Y-DI-DAX'Y,  to.  [Gr.  t<lXvs,  quick,  and"Si- 
&»£'.?,  teaching.] 

A  short  method  of  instructing.  Ogilvie. 


A,   E.   &c,    long.—X,   E,    Ac,  short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,   BIRD;     MOVE, 
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TAN 


TEA 


TER 


TACK'ING,  re.  The  act  of  changing  a  ship's  course, 
by  shifting  the  tacks  and  position  of  the  sails. 

Totten. 

TACTA-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  touched ;  as,  "  they 
[women]  being  created  to  be  both  tractable  and  tac- 
table."     .  Massimger. 

TAe'TIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  way  described  by  tac- 
tics. 

TyE'NI-OID  (te'ne-oid),  a.     [L.  tou'fl,  a  ribbon,  and 
Gr.  eicSo;,  shaped.] 
Kibbon-like  or  shaped. 
2.  Related  to  the  taenia  or  tape-worm.      Dana. 

TAP')':!!,  re.  [Chinese,  taffoo.}  A  fertilizer  com- 
posed of  night-soil  and  guano.  Simmonds. 

TAF'FY,  re.     A  cant  name  for  a  Welshman. 

2.  A  kind  of  candy  made  of  molasses  boiled  down 
anil  poured  out  in  shallow  pans.  Also  spelt  toffy  in 
England.  Thackeray.      Wright. 

TXG'GER,  re.  Tie  or  that  which  appends  or  joins  one 
thing  to  another ;  as,  a  tagger  of  verses.   [Fa/mil.] 

Ogilvie. 
2.  That  which  is  pointed  like  a  tag;  as,  "hedge- 
hogs' or  porcupines'  small  taggers.'"  Cotton. 

TAIL'-BLOCK,  n.  A  single  block  strapped  with  a 
tail  by  which  it  may  be  applied  to  any  thing. 

Totten. 

TAILTNGS,  \n.  pi.    In  mining,  the  refuse  part  of 

TAILS,  J      stamped  ore,  thrown  behind  the  tail 

of  the  huddle  or  washing  apparatus,  which  is  dressed 
over  again  to  secure  whatever  metal  may  exist  in  it. 

Pryce. 

TAIL'OR-BIRD,  re*  A  name  given  to  an  East- 
Indian  bird,  allied  to  the  warblers,  from  its  habit 
of  constructing  nests  by  stitching  together  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Imp.  Add,. 

TAIL'-STQCK,  re,  In  a  lathe,  the  sliding  block  or 
support  which  carries  the  tail-screw  and  adjustable 
center,  the  head-stock  being  that  which  supports 
the  mandrel.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

TAKE,  n.  Among  fishermen,  the  quantity  of  fish 
captured  at  one  haul  or  catch.  Clarke. 

TAKE'-IN,  n.     An  imposition  or  fraud.       Ilowitt. 

TAKE'-OFF,  n.  An  imitation,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  caricature.  Mis        tford. 

TAL'ENT-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  talent. 

O'Connel. 

TAL-I$-MXN'IG-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  talis- 
mans ;  magical.  Ash. 

TALK,  1).  t.  To  express  in  speech;  to  utter;  as,  to 
talk  nonsense.     [Familiar.'] 

TlL'LY-IN  G,  re.    The  act  of  fitting  or  suiting. 

Ash. 
2.  Tho  act  of  keeping  tally. 

TAM-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  tamable ; 
taraableness.  Ogilvie. 

TAM'A-RIND-FISM,  n.  A  preparation  of  a  variety 
of  East-Indian  fish,  with  the  acid  pulp  of  the  tama- 
rrnd  fruit.  Simmonds. 

TAM'I-N  Y,  n.  [add.]  A  thin  woolen  stuff  highly 
glazed;  also  spelt  tammy.  Craig. 

TAM'ING,  n.  The  act  of  subduing;  as,  "the  taming 
and  appeasing  of  the  soul."  Holland. 

TAMP,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  pound  down  ;  as,  tho  floors 
were  of  mud  tamped.  J.  W.  Deforest. 

TXMP'ER,  11.  One  who  prepares  a  place  for  blast- 
ing, by  filling  the  hole  in  which  the  charge  is 
placed. 

TXMP'ING-I'RON,  n.  An  iron  rod  used  for  beat- 
ing down  the  earthy  substance  in  the  charge  used 
for  blasting.  Ilalliwell. 

TAN,  11.     [add.]     A  color  like  that  of  oak-bark. 
2.  A  browning  of  the  skin  by  the  sun. 

TAN-G1IIN'I-A,  re.*  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Apoeynaceas  contain- 
ing a  single  species  (T.  venenifera)  found  in  Mada- 
gascar, where  it  is  called  Tanghing .  It  produce,  a 
celebrated  poison  called  Tanghin.'       Imp.  Add,. 

TXNG'GLE,  n.  A  leathery  sea-weed  (Laminaria 
digitata)  common  on  rocky  coasts.    Hugh  Miller. 

TlNG'GLER,  n.    One  who  tangles. 

TANG'GUNG,    ii.     Tho  act  of   interlocking    con- 
fusedly. 
2.  The  state  of  being  confusedly  interlocked. 

Ash. 

TXNc'GLY,  a.    In  a  tangle;  intertwined;  intricate. 

Ogilvie. 
2.  Covered  with  tho  sea-weed  called  tangle;  as, 

"Prono,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  bench  he  lay.*'        Falconer. 

TlNK'I-A,  )  11.    A  kind  of  boat  at  Canton  about  25 

TANK'A,  f  feet  long,  rowed  by  women  for  a  live- 
lihood while  their  husbands  work  on  shore. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

TANK'-SN-GINE,  n.  A  combined  engine  and  tender 
for'supplying  water  to  locomotives.     Simmonds. 

TXN'NIG,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  tan  ;  as, 
tannic  acid.  Tomlinson. 


TXN'TA-LIj'S,  ii.*  A  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
nieus  to  a  genus  of  wading  birds,  including  the 
wood-pelieau  or  ibis,  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  stork 
but  more  slender,  inhabiting  marshes  and  feeding 
on  reptiles.  Cuvier. 

TAN'TRUMS,  n.  pi.  "Whims,  bursts  of  ill-humor; 
affected  airs.     [Colloquial.}   Foray.   Thackeray. 

TAP,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  put  new  soles  or  heels  on 
shoes,  &c.  Ilalliwell. 

TA'PER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  taper  or  of 
diminishing  toward  a  point.  Ash. 

TA'PIR-OID,  a.  Allied  to  the  tapir  or  tho  tapir 
family. 

TAP'-LASII,  n.  Bad  small  beer.  [Var.  Dial.} 
Also  the  refuse  or  dregs  of  liquor;  as, 

"The   tup-lash  of  strong  ale  and  wine."  Ha/liwelf. 

TiP'PET,  n.  A  small  lever  or  projection  in  machin- 
ery, intended  to  tap,  or  touch  lightly,  something 
else,  with  a  view  to  change  or  regulate  motion. 

Francis. 

TXP'PING,  n.  The  act  of  knocking  with  a  slight 
blow  ;  act  of  broaching,  as  a  cask,  &c.  Ash. 

TXP'PIT-IlEN,  n.  A  colloquial  Scotch  name  for  a 
quart  drinking-cup,  so  called  from  the  knob  on  the 
lid  supposed  to  resemble  a  crested  hen. 

Walt.  Scott, 

TXP'-EOOM,  n.    A  bar-room,  sometimes  called  tap. 

Dickens. 

TAEL'A-TAN",  n.  A  kind  of  thin  transparent  mus- 
lin used  for  ladies'  dresses,  &c.  Clarke. 

TAR-BOO'GlN,  n.  A  name  given  in  Canada  to  a 
light  sleigh  or  sledge.  Bartlett. 

TAR'NISII-ER,  n.    He  or  that  which  tarnishes. 

TAR'NISII-ING,  11.  The  act  of  diminishing  or  de- 
stroying luster  or  purity.  Ash. 

TAR-PE'IAN-ROCIv,  n.  [From  Tarpeia,  a  maid 
who  treacherously  gave  up  the  Capitoline  hill  to 
Sabines.]  A  steep  cliff  on  tlte  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  at  Rome,  from  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  certain  criminals  were  precipitated. 

Encyc.  Am. 

TART'LET,  n.  A  small  tart;  as,  "they  may  be 
compared  to  the  puffs  and  tartlets  of  the  pastry- 
cook, which  are  only  good  immediately  after  they 
are  drawn  from  the  oven."  Knox. 

TASKTNG,  ii.     The  act  of  imposing  a  task.     Ash. 

TASK'-WORK,  n.  Piece-work ;  work  done  by  the 
job.   '  Simmonds. 

TAS'LETS,  n.  pi.  Pieces  of  armor  worn  on  the  thigh; 
tasses  ;  as,  "taslets  should  be  made  ball-proof." 

Walt.  Scott. 

TAS-MA'N  I-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemen's  land ;  n.  A  native  of  Tasmania. 

JTowiit. 

TASSR.  n.     [Fr.]     A  cup  or  bowl.  Kane. 

TAS'SEL,  n.  [add.]  The  flower  or  head  of  some 
plants,  as  of  maize  ;  as, — 

"  And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tOBSeh  and  its  plumage." 

Lonvfelhw. 

TXS'SEL,  v.  i.    To  put  forth  a  tassel  or  flower;  as, 

maize  tassels. 
TAS'SEL-ING,  n.    The  coming  forth  of  tassels,  or 

tassels  collectively;  ppr.  or  a.  Sending  out  tassels, 

or  furnishing  with  tassels. 
TAT'TLING,  re.    Idle  talk ;  tale  bearing. 

Richardson, 
TAUNT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  insulting ;  as  — 

"  The  shnmoless  fair,  to  taHntiny  ever  prone, 
No  more  the  venoin  of  her  tongue  suppressed, 
But  gave  full  vent  to  many  a  scornful  jest." 

TAU-ROM'A-GIIY,  re.    [Gr.  raOpos,  a  bull,  and  tjLaXri, 
a  fight.] 
Bull  lighting.  Clarke. 

TAU-RO-MA'GIII-AN,  re.  One  who  engages  in  bull- 
lights;  a.  Relating  to  bull-fights.  "Clarke. 

TAU-TO-L0g'IG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  tautological 
manner.  .       Ash. 

TAWS.  n.  pi.  A  whip  or  instrument  of  punishment 
used  by  a  schoolmaster  ;  as,  "  never  use  the  taws 
when  a  gloom  can  do  the  turn."     [Scotch.] 

Janvieson.    Ramsay. 

TXX'-GART,  n.  A  spring-cart  on  which  a  low  rate 
of  duty  is  paid.     [Eng.]  Simmoiuls. 

TAZ'ZA.  n.  [It.]  An  ornamental  cup  or  vase  with 
a  large  flat  top.  Art  Journal. 

TEA'-G.\I>-DY,  re.  A  small  ornamental  box  for  hold- 
ing tea  to  supply  a  tea-pot.  Simmonds. 

TEA'-OAR-Dfi'N,  re.  A  public-house  garden  where 
refreshments  are  served.  Simmonds. 

TE.4.E  (tare),  v.  i.  [add.]  To  rush  violently ;  as,  a 
horse  tears  along  furiously.  Dickens. 

TEAR'FUL-EY,  adv.     In  a  tearful  manner. 

TEAR'LESS-LY,  adv.     "Without  tears. 


TEAS'ING,  re.    The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating ;  as, — 

"  Sir  Robert  wearied  by  Will  Pultney's  (eatings, 

Who  interrupted  him  in  all  his  leasiugs."  Swift. 

TEA'S/TL,  r.  t.     [add.]     To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by 

means  of  teasels.  Tomlinson. 

TEA'S/VL-INC,  n.    The  act  of  gathering  teasels. 
2.  The  act  of  raising  a  nap  on  cloth  by  teasels. 
_         .        _  Tomlpison. 

TEA'-SERV-ICE,  re.  The  appurtenances  or  utensils 
required  for  a  tea-table;  when  of  silver,  confined  to 
the  tea-pot,  milk  cup,  and  sugar-dish. 

Simmonds. 
TEAZE'-HOLE,  re.     [Fr.  tisard,  a  fire  door.] 

A  name  commonly  used  in  glass-works  for  the 
opening  in  the  furnaces  through  which  fuel  is  intro- 
duced.   It  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  name. 
_  Simmonds. 

TEAZ'ER,  re.     [Fr.  User,  to  feed  a  fire.] 

The  stoker  of  a  furnace,  as  in  glass-works.    The 
name  is  corrupted  from  the  French  word. 

Tomlinson.     Bescherelle. 
TEGII'NI-CIST,  re.   One  skilled  in  the  practical  arts. 

Dana. 
TEGII'NISM,  re.    Technicality  in  art,  &c. 
TEE,  re.    An  ornament  surmounting  Buddhist  pago- 
das, in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  ordinarily  of  sheet 
iron  wrought  in  open-work  and  gilded.    Malcom. 
TEE-TOTAL,  a,     Entire;  total.     [Famil.] 
TEE-TO'TAL-ISM",  n.    The  principle  or  practice  of 
•  entire  abstinence,  as  from  intoxicating  drinks.  [Coll.] 
_  Ogilcie. 

TEE-TO'TAL-LY,  adv.    Entirely;  totally.     [Coll.] 

Bartlett. 
TEL-E-DTJ',  n.*    A  Javanese  quadruped   {Mydaus 
meliceps  of  F.  Cuvier),  allied  to  the  skunk,  and  not 
surpassed  by  it  in  capacity  of  diffusing  stench. 

Cuvier. 
TEL'E-GRAM,  re.      [Gr.  itjAe,  far,  and  ypdfj.fj.cL,  that 
which  is  written.] 
A  message  sent  by  telegraph. 

London  Times.    Simmonds. 
TE-LEG'RA-PIIIST,  re.   One  who  operates  on  a  tele- 
graph. 
TEL-E-0-LOgTG-AL-LY,  adv.      In  a  teleologies! 

manner.  _  -Edward  Everett. 

TEL-E-STE'RE-0-SCOPE,  n.  [Gr.  rijAe,  far,  o-xtpeds, 
solid,  and  aKoneut,  to  see.] 

■     A  stereoscope  adapted  to  view  distant  natural  ob- 
jects or  landscapes;  a  telescopic  stereoscope. 

B.  Sil/iman,  Jr. 
TELL'ING.  ppr.  or  a.     [add.]     Operating  with  great 

effect:  highly  effective ;  as,  a  telling  speech. 
TELL'ING-LY,   adv.    In   a  telling  manner;   effec- 
tively. 
TEM-PE'AN,  a.    Lit.,  resembling  or  relating  to  tho 
vale  of  Tempo  in  Greece,  a  beautiful  place  ;  hence, 
beautiful,  delightful.  .  Clarke. 

TE.M'PER-ING,  n.  The  process  of  giving  to  iron  or 
steel  the  requisite  degree  of  hardness  for  necessary 
uses.  Francis.     Tomlinson. 

TEN'E-BEOSE,  a.    Noting  darkness  or  gloom;  ten- 
ebrous. Ash. 
TEN'ON,  v.  t.    To  fit  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  for 

insertion  into  a  mortise. 
TEN'ON/?D,  pp.  or  a.     Fitted  for  insertion  into  a 

mortise. 
TEN'PEN-NY,  a.   Valued  or  sold  at  ten  pence.    See 

Pf.nxy.  Ogilvie. 

TEN-SIL'I-TY,  re.  The  quality  of  being  capable  of 
extension  ;  as,  the  tensility  of  the  muscles. 

More. 
TEN'SI-TY,  re.    The  state  of  being  strained  to  stiff- 
ness. Clarke. 
TEN-TA-GU'LI-FORM,  a.    Shaped  like  a  tentacle. 

Dana. 
TEN'TA-TIVE-LY,  adv.     In  an  experimental  way. 
TfiNT'JFUL,  a.    As  much  or  many  as  a  tent  will 

hold. 
TEN-THRE'DO,  re.*  Tho  scientific  name  given  by 
Linnams  to  an  insect,  commonly  called  saw-fly,  be- 
cause the  female  uses  her  ovipositor  which  is  ser- 
rated, to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees  in  or- 
der to  deposit  her  eggs.  Cuvier. 
TENT'ING,  n.    The  act  of  keeping  open  by  a  tent 

or  of  probing  a  wound  so  kept  open.  Ash. 

TE-PHRO'SI-A,  re.*     [Gr.  reeppde,  ash-colored.] 

A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  nat.  order  T.e- 
guminosie.  One  species  (7*.  toxicaria)  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Cayenne;  its  leaves  and 
branches  when  pounded  ami  thrown  into  a  river  or 
pond,  affect  the  fish  as  if  intoxicated.  London. 
TE-ltAT'I-CAL,  a.  [Gr.  -repa?,  a  sitrn  or  wonder.] 
Noting  an}'  thing  wonderful  or  ominous. 

7?c  i  ih  >/. 
TEE-E-BRA-Tr'U-FORM,  a.     Having  the  general 

form  of  a  terebratula.  Dana. 

TER'GAL,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  back  ;  dorsal. 

Dunglison. 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
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TER'GANT,     jo.    In  heraldry,  showing  the  back; 

TEE'Gl-ANT,  \     as,  an  eagle  tergant.        O'jilvie. 
TER-GI-VER-SA'TOR,    re,       One   who  shuffles    or 

evades.  Ash. 

TERM'IN-AL,  a.     [add.]     Pertaining  to  the  end  or 

extremity;  as,  a  terminal  edge.  Dana. 

TERM'IN-A-TO-RY,  a.     Limiting,  bounding. 

■  Ogilvie. 
TER'MITE,   a.     Pertaining  to  or  made  by  the  white 

ant,  or  termites  ;  as,  termite  fortresses.       Dana. 
TEEN'ATE-LY,  adv.     In  a  ternate  manner. 

A.  Gray. 
TER'RA-CING,   n.      The   act  of  making  terraces; 

terraces  taken  collectively. 
TEE-RES'TRI- AL,  re.    An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

B.  Powell. 
TER-RES'TRI-AL-NESS,  re.   The  state  or  quality  of 

being  terrestrial.  Ash. 

TER-RI-TO'RI-AL-IZE,  v.  i.     To  enlarge  by  exten- 
sion of  territory. 
2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  territory. 

Ogilvie. 
TES'TI-COND,  a.     [L.  testis,  and  condo,  to  hide.] 
Having  the  testes  naturally  concealed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cetacea.  Dana. 

TES-Tle'tT-LAB,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  testicles. 

Dunglison. 
TEST-TUBE,  re.  In  chem.,  a  small  glass  tube  closed 
at  the  lower  end  and  rather  widened  at  top ;    its 
use  is  to  hold  small  quantities  of  any  solution  to  bo 
tested.  Francis. 

TETANOID,  ci_.    Resembling  tetanus. 
TET-AB-TO-IIE'DRAL,  a.     [Gr.  Texapros,  a  fourth, 
and  e'Spa,  a  base.] 

In  orysiailog.,  having  one  fourth  the  number  of 
planes  requisite  to  complete  symmetry.     Dana. 
TET-AR-TO-IIE'DEISM,    n.      In    crystallog.,    the 
property  of  being  tetartohedrally  modified.     Dana. 
TETII'ER-ING,  n.     Confinement  by  a  tether.    Ash. 
TET-RA-eOG'GUS,  a.     [Gr.  Tirpa,  four,  and  kokkos, 
a  kernel.] 
Having  four  cocci,  or  carpels.  A.  Gray. 

TET-RA-IIE'DRAL,  a.    [add.]    In  crystallog.,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  regular  tetrahedron. 

2.  Pertaining  or  related  to  a  tetrahedron,  or  to 
the  system  of  forms  to  which  the  tetrahedron  be- 
longs. Dana. 
TET-RA-HE'DRAL-LT,  adv.  In  a  tetrahedral  man- 
ner, or  with  tetrahedral  planes.  Dana. 
TET-RAM'ER-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  xexpa,  four,  and  /ie'po?, 
part.] 
Noting  a  division  into  four  parts.         A.  Gray. 
TETEA-SPORE,   n.     In  sea-weed,  a  collection   of 

spores,  generally  four  in  number.  Dana. 

TEX^N^n-,     Relating  to  Texas. 
THA-LI'AN,  a.    Pertaining  to  Thalia,  the  muse  of 

pastoral  poetry. 
THAN-A-TOL'0-GY,  n.     [Gr.   6a.va.Tos,   death,   and 
Aoyo?,  discourse.] 
A  description  of  or  the  doctrine  of  death. 

Dunglison. 
THAN-A-TOP'SIS,   n.      [Gr.   66.va.ro':,   and    o^ts,   a 
view.] 

A  view  of  or  meditation  on  death.  Bryant. 

THAU-MA  -TUR'GTGS,  ti.pl.    Feats  of  legerdemain, 

or  magical  performances.  Ogilvie. 

THAWING,    n.      The    act  of  melting   something 

frozen.  D/'yden. 

THE-AN-THRQP'ie-AL,    a.      Partaking    of   both 

divinity  and  humanity.  Clarke. 

THE'BAN,  n.     A  native  of  Thebes;  also  a  wise  man. 

a.  Pertaining  to  Thebes.  Shakes. 

THE'SAL,  a.    Relating  to  a  theca,  or  cavity. 

Ii.  Owen. 
THE-0-PIIIL-AN-THR5P'I€,  a.    Uniting  lovo  to 

God  with  that  to  man.  Ogilvie. 

THE-O-PllI-LAN'THRO-PISM,  n.     Love   to  both 

God  and  man.  Ogilvie. 

THE-OR'BIST,  5i.     One  who  plays  a  theorbo. 
THE-O-RETICS,  n.  pi.    The  speculative  part  of  a 

science.  Ash. 

THE'O-RIZ-ING,  n.    The  formation  of  theories. 
TIIE-0-SO-I'IIISTI€-AL.     See  Tiieosopiiicai.. 
THER-.WETO-GRAPH,  n.      [Gr.    0epMl,   heat,  and 
ypa.<pui,  to  write.] 

A  self-registering  thermometer.  Niehol. 

THER'Mie,  '/.     [Gr.  flepp.7,,  heat.] 

Pertaining  to,  or  due  to,  heat;  as,  thermic  lines. 

Niehol. 
THEE'MO-BA-EOM'E-TER,  re,     A  barometric  in- 
strument graduated  for  giving  altitudes  by  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water.  Dana. 
THER-MOGTI'RO-SY,  n.    [Gr.  64Pfir,,  heat,  and  xp«- 
<ns,  a  coloring  ] 

In  that  part  of  physics,  relating  tohcat,  a  property 
of  being  composed,  like  light,  of  rays  of  different  de- 
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grecs  of  refrangibility,  which  arc  unequal  in  rate 
or  degree  of  transmission  through  diathermic  sub- 
stances. B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
THEE'MO-DY-NA.M'ie,  a.     Caused  or  operated  by 
force,  due  to  the  application  of  heat.  Niehol. 

TIIER'MO-DY-NAM'I€S,  n. pi.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat. 

THER'M0-E-LE€'TR1G,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
electricity  developed  by  heat;  as,  thermo-electric 
currents.  Niehol. 

TIIER-MOL'0-GY,  n.  A  discourse  or  account  of 
heat.  Whewell. 

THEE-M0-MET'RI€.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  by 
means  of  a  thermometer,  as  thermometrie  observa- 
tions. Silliman's  Journal. 

TIIER'MO-MUL'TI-PLT-ER,  n.  In  pht/sics,  an  in- 
strument of  extreme  sensibility,  used  to  determine 
slight  differences  and  degrees  of  heat;  it  is  com- 
posed of  alternate  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth. 

Gregory. 

TI1ER-MOTICS,  re.  pi.    The  science  of  heat. 

Whewell. 

THEE'MO-TYPE,  re.  A  picture  (as  of  a  slice  of 
wood),  obtained  by  first  wetting  slightly  withchloro- 
hydric  or  sulphuric  dilute  acid,  then  taking  an  im- 
pression witli  a  press,  an  1  next  strongly  heating  this 
impression.  Dana. 

THEU-MOT'Y-PY  «•  The  art  of  obtaining  ther- 
nmtypes. 

TIIEE-SI'TES,  n.  A  noted  blackguard  in  Homer; 
hence  applied  to  one  distinguished  fir  scurrility. 

THE-SAU'EUS,  re.  [L.]  Lit.,  a  treasury  or  store- 
house ;  hence,  a  full  lexicon  or  storehouse  of  literary 
information.  Andrews. 

THI-BE'TIAN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Thibet,  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  Thibet. 

THlCK'-SKIJl N  ET>,  a.    Having  a  thick  skin. 
2^_  Not  sensitive.  De  Clifford. 

THIEVING,  n,  The  act  or  practice  of  taking  felo- 
niously.  Ash. 

THIEVE$"-YrN'E-GAR,  n.  A  kind  of  aromatic 
vinegar  for  the  sick-room,  taking  its  name  from  the 
story,  that  thieves  by  using  it  were  enabled  to 
plunder  with  impunity  to  health  in  the  great  plague 
at  London.     [Fng.]  Simm,onds. 

TIIIM'BLE-BEE'EY.  n.  A  name  given  in  America 
to  a  black  raspberry  (Llubus  occid entails). 

A.  Gray. 

THIM'BLE-FUL,  a.  As  much  as  a  thimble  will 
hold, ;  a  small  quantity.  Goldsmith. 

THiM'BLE-RIG,  v.  t.  To  cheat  by  tricks  of  leger- 
demain, especially  by  means  of  small  cups  or  thim- 
bles, and  a  pea  placed  under  ouo  of  the  thimbles  and 
quickly  shifted  to  another.  Dickens. 

THIM'BLE-EIG'GEE,  n.  One  who  cheats  by  tricks 
of  legerdemain. 

TIIIM'BLE-RIG'GING,  n.  Tho  act  of  cheating  by 
tricks. 

TllLVNISH,  a.    Somewhat  thin. 

THlN'-SKiNNTJD,  a.     Having  a  thin  skin. 

2.  Sensitive  ;   irritable.  Clarke. 

TIIOE'OUGII-FARE,  re.  A  passage  or  frequented 
street.  Simmonds. 

THOS,     ]_■».*      A   name  of  a  variety  of  tho  jackal 

THOUS,  i  {Cam's  aureus  of  Linn.),  called  thos  by 
Pliny  and  thoes  by  Aristotle.  Dana. 

THRA'CIAN  (-shan),  n.  A  native  of  Thrace ;  a.  Per- 
taining to  Thrace. 

THRA.W,  n.  [Eng.  throe.']  A  wrench  or  distortion. 
[Scotch.']  The  death-thraw,  the  fund  struggles  of  a 
dying  person.  Walt.  Scott. 

TIIREAD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  thread-liko 
or  drawn  out  into  threads.  Clarke. 

THREAD'-LACK,  re.     Lace  made  of  linen  thread. 

Simmonds. 

TIIREAD'-PA-PER,  n.  Thin  strips  of  paper  for 
wrapping  up  skeins  of  thread.  Miss  Mitford. 

THRONING,  re,    The  act  of  seating  on  a  tkrona. 

Ash. 

THROTTLE- VALVE,  re..  In  steam-engines,  a  valve 
by  which  the  passage  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  reg- 
ulated ;  when  connected  with  a  governor,  it  is 
self-acting.  Francis. 

TIIROUGII'-STANE.  re,  A  name  given  in  Scotland 
to  a  Hat  grave-stone.  Walt.  Scott. 

TIIROUGH'-TlOK-ET,  n.  A  ticket  for  a  whole 
journey.  Simmonds. 

THROUGII'-TRAIN,  m.  A  train  which  goes  the 
whole  length  of  a  railway,  or  of  a  long  route. 

Simmonds. 

THROW-OFF,  re.  A  term  used  in  England  for  a 
start  in  a  hunt  or  race.  Clarke. 

THRUM'MING,  n.    Tho  act  of  playing  coarsely  on 
an  instrument ;  as,  the  ihrumm ing  of  n  fiddle. 
2.  The  act  of  weaving  or  inserting  thrums. 

Beaum.  &.  Fletch. 


TIHjO-GEE',  |re.     The  practice  of  secret  murder  by 
THUG'GISM,  I      Thugs  in  India.  Smart. 

Th  uggery  is  also  used. 

TIIUMB'-MARK,  re.    A  stain  made  by  the  thumb. 

Longfellow. 

THUMB'-MAEICST),  ppr.  or  a.  Soiled  with  the 
thumb. 

THUMB'-SCEEW,  n.  [add.]  A  screw  with  a  flat 
thumb-piece  by  which  it  is  turned.  Ogilvie, 

TIIUMB'S'-BEEADTII,  re.  The  width  of  a  thumb ; 
something  narrow.  Ash. 

THUMPTNG,  re.  A  beating  with  something  thick 
and  blunt.  Ash. 

THUN'DER-ING-LY,  adv.    Loudly  like  thunder. 

THUN'DER-OUS,  a.  [add.]  Loud  like  thunder;  as, 
thunderous  waves.     [Poetical.]  Ogilvie. 

THU-RlN'GI-AN,  a.  Pertaining  to  Thuringia,  a 
country  in  Germany ;  re.  A  native  of  Thuringia. 

TIIWACK'ING,  re.  The  act  of  striking  with  heavy 
blows.  As7i. 

THWARTLY,  adv.    Crosswise;  with  opposition. 

Ogilvie. 

TIIYL-A-CI'N"US,re.*  [Gr.  flJAuf,  a  sack  or  pouch, 
and  Kxnav,  a  dog.] 

A  genus  of  marsupial  animals,  including  the  dog- 
faced  opossum  (T.  cynocephalus),  the  only  known 
living  sr.eeiis.     It  is  a  native  of  Van  Dr.iii.ri's  land 
Icon.  Encyc. 

THY-EO'D'E-AL,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage or  gland.  Dunglison. 

Tl-BIC'I-NATE,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  pipe.         Ash. 

TIC-AL',  n.  A  coin  of  Siam.  shaped  like  a  bean, 
worth  about  sixty  cents ;  also  a  Bunnan  weight 
_equal  to  252  grains  troy.  Malcom. 

TICfv'ET,  re.  [add.]  Ticket  of  leave,  a  license  or 
permit  given  to  a  prisoner  or  convict,  to  be  at.  large 
and  labor  for  himself.  Simmonds. 

T1GK/ET,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  ticket ;  as,  to  ticket 
passengers  to  California.     [Am.] 

TICK'ET-ED,  pp.  or  a.  [add-]  Furnished  with  a 
ticket;  as,  ticketed  through.    [Am.] 

TICK'ET-ING,    7i.      The  act   of   distinguishing  by 
tickets. 
2.  Tickets  taken  collectively. 

TICK'LER,  re.  A  name  among  bankers  and  mer- 
chants for  a  book  containing  a  register  of  notes  and 
debts.  ^  [Am.]  Bartlett. 

TICK'TACK,  adv.  With  a  ticking  noise,  like  thnt  of 
a  watch^  Ash. 

TTDE'-DAY,  re.  The  interval  between  the  occur- 
rences of  two  consecutive  maxima  of  the  resultant 
■wave  at  the  same  place;  the  length  varies  as  the 
component  of  sun  and  'moon  waves  approach  to  or 
recede  from  one  another;  a  retardation  from  this 
cause  is  called  the  lagging  of  the  tides,  while  the 
acceleration  of  the.  recurrence  of  high  water  is 
termed  the  priming  of  the  tide.  , 

TIDE'-DI-AL.  n.  A  dial  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the 
tides  at  any  time. 

TIDE'-TA-BLE,  re.  A  table  giving  the  time  of  high 
water  at  any  place.  Wright, 

TlDE'-WA-TEE,  re.  Water  affected  by  the  How  of 
the  tide  ;  an  expression  used  to  denote  the  sea-board. 

Everett. 

TIDE'-WAVE,  re.  The  swell  of  water  as  the.  tide 
moves.  That  of  the  ocean  is  called  {ha  primitive, 
and  that  of  bays  or  channels  tho  derivative. 

Whewell. 

Tl'DY.  n.  A  cover,  often  of  ornamental  work,  for  tho 
back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  &c. 
2.  A  chil  i's  pinafore.  Wright. 

TIE,  re.     Name  given  to  the  sleepers  across  a  railway, 
to  which  the  rails  are  secured  ;  called  also  cross-tie. 
Apjilel oil's  Mech.  Diet. 

TIE'-EOD,  re.  A  wrought-iron  bar  or  rod  used  to 
brace  parts  of  structures  together. 

TIF'FISII,  a.    Inclined  to  petulance. 

TI-GEL'LA,  re.  [Latinized  from  Fr.  tige,  stem  or 
stock.] 

That  part  of  an  embryo  between  the  radicle  and 
tho  cotyledons.  ILenslow. 

Tf'GEE,  n.  [add.]  A  sort  of  screech  after  cheering; 
as,  "  three  cheers  and  a  tiger.''    [Am.] 

TI'SER-MOTH,  re,  A  moth  with  hairy  variegated 
covering  like  the  fur  of  a  tiger. 

TIGHT  (tite),  a.     [add]     Stringent  or  pressing;  as, 
the  money  market  is  tight.    (Am.]         Bartlett. 
2.  A  cant  term  for  partially  intoxicated,     [ilm.] 

TIGIITA'N-ING  (ti'tn-ing),  re.  The  act  of  making 
or  becoming  tight.  Ash. 

TIGHTS  (tites),  n.  pi.    Close-fitting  pantaloons. 

Simmonds. 

TIG-RI-SO'MA,  re.*  A  sub-genus  of  herons  institut- 
ed by  Swainson  for  the  Ardea  tigrina  of  Giuelin  ; 
it  is  found  in  South  America,  and  so  named  from 
the  color  being  a  dark  reddish  brown  barred  and 
marked  with  black  somewhat  like  a  tiger. 

Imji.  Add.     Craig. 
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TILE'-DRAIN,  n.  In  agrie.,  a  drain  made  of  tiles; 
v.  t.  To  drain  by  means  of  tiles.  Ogilvie. 

TlLE'-STONE,  11.  A  name,  in  Great  Britain,  of 
some  layers  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Dana. 

TILE'-TEA.     See  Brick-tea. 

TILL,  n.  A  deposit  of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  with- 
out lamination,  formed  in  a  glacier  valley  by  means 
of  the  waters  derived  from  the  melting  glaciers: 
also  sometimes  applied  to  alluvium  of  an  upper 
river  terrace  when  not  laminated  and  appearing  as 
if  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Dana. 

TIL'LOW,  i).  i.  To  send  up  shoots  from  the  root; 
the  same  as  tiller. 

TILT'ING-HELM'ET,  n.  A  helmet  of  large  size 
often  worn  over  another  at  tilts.  Fairholt. 

TILT'- YARD,  n.  A  yard  or  place  for  tilting;  as, 
"  the  tilt-yard  of  Templestowe."  Walt.  Scott. 

TIM'BER-ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  furnishing  with  tim- 
ber. 
2.  Timbers  taken  collectively.  Ash. 

TIMBRE  (tmibr),  n.    [Fr.]    In  music,  the  quality 
of  tone  distinguishing  voices  or  instruments;   as, 
the  timbre  of  tho  voice,  the  timbre  of  a  violin. 
S&soh  (?)'&?lc 

TIME'-BALL,  11.  A  ball  arranged  to  drop  from  the 
summit  of  a  pole  to  indicate  true  mid-day  time,  as 
at  Greenwich  Observatory,  Eng.  Nichol. 

TLME'-BOOK,  11.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  record 
of  the  time  persons  have  worked.  Ogilvie. 

TIME'-TA-BLE,  n.  A  table  giving  the  times  of 
starting  for  railroad  trains  and  other  conveyances, 
called  time-bill  in  Eng.  Simmonds. 

2.  In  music,  a  table  showing  the  notation  lengths 
or  duration  of  the  several  notes. 

Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

TlME'OUS  (tim'us),  a.    In  good  time  ;  seasonable  ; 

.    as,  timeous  action.  Duff'. 

TIM'OR-SOME,  a.    Easily  frightened.     [Scotch.] 

Walt.  Scott. 

TIM'O-THY,  11.  A  common  name  in  America  for 
herds'  grass  (Phleum  pratense),  said  to  be  derived 
from  Timothy  Hanson,  ono  of  its  early  propagators. 

Bigelow. 
It  is  now  used  under  that  name  in  England. 

Simmoncls. 

TIN'A-MUS,  11*  The  seientifie  name  of  a  genus  of 
South  American  birds  related  to  the  grouse  and 
partridge,  and  characterized  by  a  slender  bill.  Their 
size  varies  from  that  of  a  pheasant  to  that  of  a  quail 
or  even  smaller.  The  larger  species  is  the  Tina- 
mus  major.  Cuvier. 

TIN'DAL,  11.  A  petty  officer  among  lascars,  or  na- 
tive East  Indian  sailors.  Malcom. 

TINK'LE,  n.    See  Tinkling. 

TIN'-LIQ-UOR  (-lik'ur),  n.  A  solution  of  tin  used 
by  dyers.  Simmonds. 

TIN'SEL-LY,  adv.  In  a  gaudy  manner  ;  a.  Gaudy 
in  style. 

TIN-TIN-NAB-U-Ll'TION,  n.  The  ringing  of  a 
bell  or  bells.  E.  A.  Foe. 

TIP,  v.  t.  [add.]  One  idea  implied  in  this  word 
is  that  of  doing  a  thing  lightly  or  by  an  easy  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  tip  a  person  by  the  elbow ;  to  tip  one 
the  wink.  Hence  it  denotes  to  present  a  person 
with  a  piece  of  money  in  a  light,  off-hand  manner  ; 
as,  to  tip  a  school-boy,  to  tip  a  servant  with  a  shil- 
ling. This,  as  stated  by  Halliwell,  has  long  been  a 
prevalent  use  of  the  word  in  various  dialects,  and 
is  now  passing  into  general  literature. 

Dickens.     Thackeray. 

TIP'-CAT,  n.  A  game  in  which  a  small  piece  of 
wood  called  a  cat  is  tipped  or  struck  with  a  club  or 
bat.  Bunyan.    Macaulay. 

TIP'SI-NESS,  n.     A  state  of  partial  intoxication. 

TlR'RA-LIR'RA,  n.  A  word  describing  a  musical 
sound,  as  of  the  note  of  the  lark,  a  horn^&c. 

Shakes. 

TIR'ING,  11.     The  act  of  dressing  or  attiring. 

2.  The  securing  of  a  tire  to  a  wheel. 

3.  The  act  of  wearying. 

Tl-TAN'ie,  a.     [add.]     Primarily,  relating  to  the 
Titans,    or    fabled   giants  of   ancient  mythology; 
hence,  enormous  in  size  or  strength ;  as,   Titanic 
structures. 
TIT  FOR  TAT.     Blow  for  blow ;  an  equivalent. 

Grove. 
TI-THO-NOM'E-TER,  re.    An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  tithonic  effects  of  light.  Dana. 
TI'TLE-DEED,  n.      The    legal    instrument   which 
gives  evidence  of  right  or  title  to  property. 

Bouvier's  Law  Diet. 
TIT'LING,  n.    The  hedge-sparrow.    Wright's  Gloss. 
2.  An  old  custom-house  name  for  stock-fish. 

Simmonds. 
TI'TEATE,«. /.  [Fr.  titre,  a  standard.] 

In  anal,  chem.,  to  analyze  by  means  of  standard 
solutions.  S.W.Johnson, 

Tl-TRA'TION,  «..    The  process  of  analysis  by  means 


See  Taffy. 


of  standard  solutions,  called  also  volumetric  anal- 
ysis. S.  W.  Johnson. 

TOAD'Y,  v.  t.    To  fawn  upon  with  mean  sycophancy. 

TOAD'Y-ING,  11.  Act  of  playing  the  toady,  a.  Syc- 
ophantic. 

TOAD'Y-I$M,  ii.  The  practice  of  meanly  fawning  on 
another ;  base  sycophancy.  Wright. 

TOAST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  scorching  with  heat. 

Ash. 
2.  Tho  act  of  drinking  in  honor  of  another. 

Coni/beare. 

TOAST'INO-FORK,  n.  A  long  handled  fork,  often 
witli  sliding  joints,  for  toasting  bread,  &c,  before 
the  fire.  Simmonds. 

TOAST'-MAS-TER,  n.  A  person  who,  at  public 
dinners,  announces  the  toasts  and  directs  or  times 
the  cheering.  Clarke. 

TOAST'-R.X.GK,  n.  A  stand  for  a  table,  having  par- 
titions for  slices  of  dry-toast.  Simmonds. 

TOUII'ER,  n.  Dowry  brought  by  a  bride  to  her 
husband.      [Scotch.]  Burns. 

TQD'DLING,  ppr.  or  a.  Walking  with  short  steps 
like  a  child,  it.  The  act  of  walking  with  short 
_steps. 

TOE,  v.  t.    To  come  fully  up  to,  as  to  toe  the  mark. 

TQF'FEE. 

TOF'FY. 

TOIL'FUL  a.    Producing  much  toil. 

TOIL'ING,  11.  The  act  of  performing  labor  attended 
with  fatigue  and  pain.  Ash. 

TO'K.E'N-LESS  (to'kn-less),  a.     Without  a  token. 

TOLL'A-BLE,  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  toll,  as 
tollable  goods.  Wright. 

TOLL'-COEN,  11.  Corn  taken  as  pay  for  grinding  at 
a  mill.  Wright. 

TOLLTNG,  11.    The  slow  sound  of  a  bell. 

2.  The  act  of  sounding  a  bell  slowly.    Dickens. 

TOL'MUN.     See  Cromleck. 

TO-MXN',  ii.  A  conyentioaal  money  of  account  in 
Persia,  whose  value  varies  greatly  at  different  times 
and  places;  it  may  be  valued  at  about  three  dol- 
lars. Simmonds. 

TOM'-€0D,  n.  A  small  fish  {Morrhua  pruinosa) 
which  is  abundant  on  the  American  coast  soon  after 
frost  commences;  hence Soften  called  the  frost  fish. 

Siorer. 

TONE,  v.  t.  [add.]  To  tone  down  a  picture,  is  to 
bring  the  colors  into  harmonious  relations,  as  to 
light  and  shade.  Ogilvie. 

TONZ?D  (tfmd),  p.  a.  Having  the  colors  (as  in  a 
picture),  brought  into  harmonious  relations  as  to 
light  and  shade ;  as,  "its  thousand  hues  toned  down 
harmoniously."  C.  Kingsley. 

TONGUE  (tung),  v.  t.  [add.]  To  touch  with  the 
tongue;  as,  a  flute.  Clarke. 

2.  To  insert  a  narrow  slip  into  a  cleft  or  groove,  as 
to  tongue  boards  together. 

TONGUE'ING  (tung'ing),  ft.  The  act  of  touching 
with  the  tongue,  as  a  flute.  Clarke. 

2.  The  act  of  inserting  a  thin  strip  into  a  groove 
or  cleft.  Ash. 

TONGUE'LET  (tung'let),  n.  A  little  tongue,  or 
tongue-like  process.  Dana. 

TONGUE'Y  (tiing'y),  a.  Ready  or  voluble  in  speak- 
ing; as,  a  tonguey  speaker.    [  Vulg.] 

TO-NIC'I-TY  (to-mVe-'ty),  n.  That  property  of  the 
living  parts  of  the  human  system  which  keeps  them 
in  tone,  or  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
their  functions.  Dunglison. 

TON'ING,  n.  In  painting,  the  art  of  bringing  the 
colors  of  a  picture  into  harmonious  relations  as  to 
light  and  shade. 

TON'OUS.  a.   Aboundingin  toneorsound.    Ogilvie. 

TON-QUIN-ESE',  n.     A  native  of  Tonquin. 

TON'SOE,  re.     [L.]     A  barber.  Walt.  Scott. 

TOOTII'-BRUSH,  n.    A  brush  for  cleaning  teeth. 

TOOTH'-POW-DER,  n.  A  powder  for  cleaning  the 
teeth. 

TOOT'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  sounding  a  horn.     Ash. 

TdP'-BOOTS,  n.  pi.  Boots  with  an  ornamental 
band  of  white  leather,  &c.,  around  tho.  upper  part. 

Dickens. 

TQP'-GO.VT,  n.    An  outer  or  upper  coat. 

TSP'-DRESS.  v.  1.  To  apply  a  dressing  of  manure  to 
_the  surface  of  land.  Barrow. 

TOPE,  n.  [Sanscrit,  thupa.]  A  monument  erected 
over  a  Buddhist  relic;  some  resemble  pagodas. 

S.  W.  Williams. 
2.  A  grovo  or  clump  of  trees.  Malcom. 

TOP'-H.VM-PliE,  n.     Tho  light  upper  rigging,  spars, 
&S0.,  of  a  ship,  which  is  sent  down  iu  stormy  weather. 
F.  Gregory. 

TO'PING,  n.    The  act  of  drinking  to  excess.    Ash. 

TftP'-LAN-TERN,  Ire.      A  lantern  or  light  in  the 

TOP'-LIGHT,  [     top  of  a  vessel. 

Craig.     Totten. 


TOP'PING,  n.    The  act  of  cutting  off  tho  top,  as  of 
trees. 
2.  The  act  of  rising  above.  ■  Ash. 

TOPS-AND-BOT'TOMS,  n,  pi.  A  name  given  in 
England  to  small  rolls  of  dough,  baked,  cut  in 
halves  and  then  browned  in  an  oven,  used  as  food 
for  infants.  Simmonds. 

"  'Tis  eftid  that  her  tops-ancl-bottoms  were  gilt."  Jlnnd. 

TOP'-SHAPSD  (-shapte),  a.  Cone-shaped,  with 
the  apex  downward.  Ilensloio. 

TOR-MENT'RESS,  ft.  A  female  who  torments; 
as,  "fortune  ordinarily  cometh  after  to  whip  and 
punish  them,  as  the  scourge  and  tormentress  of 
honor."  Holland. 

TORQUE  (tork),  n.  [L.  torques,  a  twisted  neck- 
chain.] 

An  ornament  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons  on  the 
neck,  consisting  of  a  chain  formed  of  small  inter- 
lacing rings.  Fairholt. 

TOR'QUA-TED  (tor'kwa-ted),  a.  Having  or  wear- 
ing a  torque  or  collar.  Ash. 

TOliqUEV)  (torkt),  a*     [L.  torqueo,  to  twist.] 

Wreathed;  used  in  heraldry,  of  a  dolphin  hau- 
rient,  which  forms  a  figure  like  S.  Craig. 

TOR-REN'TIAL  (-shal),  a.  Having  the  character 
of  a  torrent;  caused  by  a  torrent.  Dana. 

TOR'SION-AL,  a.  Relating  to  torsion,  or  the  force 
witli  which  a  thread  or  wire  returns  to  a  state  of 
rest  after  having  been  twisted  round  its  axis ;  as, 
torsional  force. 

TuESK,  re.  A  species  of  the  cod  (Brosmius  vulgaris) 
found  among  the  North  British  islands. 

Walt.  Scott. 

TOE-TIL'I-TY,  n.  [L.  torlilis.]  The  state  of  being 
twisted  or  wreathed.  Ogilvie. 

TOR-TIL' LA  (tor-til'yah),  n.  [Sp.]  A  thin  un- 
leavened cake  of  maize  flour,  baked  on  a  heated 
iron  or  stone.  Velasquez. 

TOE'TI_OUS-LY  (tor'shus-ly),  adv.     Injuriously. 

TOET'UR-ING,  n.    The  act  of  inflicting  torture. 

Ash. 

TOSS'ING,  n.  A  process  which  consists  in  suspending 
ores  by  violent  agitation  in  water,  in  order  to  sep- 
arate "the  lighter  or  earthy  particles;  called  also 
toeing,  and  treloobing,  in  Cornwall. 

Pryce.     Mining  Journal. 

TOT,  n.     Any  thing  small. 

2.  A  drinking  cup  of  small  size.     [Eng.] 

ilallhoell. 

TO'TEM,  n.  A  rude  picture,  as  of  a  bird,  beast,  &c, 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  symbolic 
name  or  designation  of  a  family,  &c.    Schoolcraft. 

"And  they  painted  on  the  frrave-posts 
Of  the  graves  vet  unforgotlen, 
Each  his  own  ancestral  Tuttm, 
Each  the  svmbol  of  his  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  Bear  ami  Reindeer, 
Of  the  Turtlo,  Crnnc  and  Beaver."         Longfellow. 

TfiT'TEE-ING,  w<  The  state  of  shaking,  as  if  about 
to  fall.  Ash. 

TOT'TLE.    See  Toadle. 

TOUCH'A-BLE  (tuch'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be  touched. 

Ogilvie. 

T0UCH'-B5X  (tueb'-),  n.  A  box  containing  lighted 
tinder,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers  who  used 
match-locks  to  kindle  the  match.  Fairholt. 

TOUCH'-PA-PER,  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpeter, 
that  ignites  slowly,  burning  with  sparks. 

Simmonds. 

TOUGH'jE'N-ING  (tuf'fn-ing),  n.  The  act  of  render- 
ing tough  or  hardy.  Ash. 

TOU-RA'GO,  n*  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  birds 
{Corythah:  of  Illiger)  having  an  erectile  tuft  on  the 
head.     It  is  an  African  bird.  Cuvier. 

TOUS'LING,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  about  or  rump- 
ling. Dickens. 

TOUT-EN-SEM'BLE  (toot-ang-sam'bl),  n.  [Fr.] 
Lit.,  all  together;  hence,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  parts  or  characteristics  of  a  work, 
without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  separate  parts. 

Bescherelle. 

TOUT'ER  (toot'er),  n.  One  who  solicits  custom  for 
a  shop,  public  conveyances,  <fcc. ;  hence  sometimes 
applied  in  Eng.  to  an  obtrusive  candidate  for  office. 

Wright. 

TOUT'ING  (toot'ing);  n.  The  act  of  seeking  custom 
for  shops,  &c. 

TOWTNG  fto'ing),  n.  The  act  or  business  of  draw- 
ing through  water,  as  a  boat.  Falconer, 

TOWN'LET,  n.    A  small  town.     Xorth  Brit.  Rev. 

TOWN'WARD,  adv.     Toward  a  town. 

Longfellow. 

TOff'Y  (to')'),  a.  Composed  of,  like,  or  containing 
tow. 
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TEA 


TEE 


TBI 


TQX'O-TES,  7i.*  [Gr.  Tofonj5,  a  bowman  or  archer.] 
Tho  scientific  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  genus  of 
ncanthopterygious  fishes.  The  only  species  known 
{T.  jaculator)  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  spurt- 
ing water  so  as  to  bring  down  insects  from  aquatic 
plants,  within  its  reach.  They  are  also  called  archers. 

Cuvier. 

TOY'ING,  n.    The  act  of  playing  in  a  trifling  way. 

TOY'ING-LY,  adv.     In  a  playful  or  toying  manner. 

TOY'ISH-LY,  adv.    In  a  toyish  manner.    Baxter. 

TEA'BE-A-TED,  a.    Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

Ash. 

TRA--CASSAR-IE  (tra-kas'sar-y ),  n.  An  unfortunate 
incident  or  difficulty ;  a  trick  or  piece  of  mischief. 
Bescherelle.     ft  Kingsley. 

TBA-€HI'TIS,  n.  In  rued.,  inflammation  of  the  tra- 
chea or  wind-pipe.  Dunglison. 

TRi'CING,  n.  [add.]  The  act  of  copying  by  mark- 
ing on  thin  paper  tho  lines  of  a  pattern,  &c,  placed 
beneath. 

TRA'CING-P  A/PER,  n.  Thin  paper  used  for  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  figure  seen  through  it;  sometimes 
made  of  tow  or  flax,  and  sometimes  oiled. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

TRACK'ING,  7i.     The  act  of  following  by  observing 
footsteps  or  other  tracks. 
2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  boat  through  water. 

Falconer. 

TRAGT-A'RI-AN-ISM,  n.  The  principles  of  the 
Tractarians  or  Puseyites.  Clarke. 

TRADE'-PRICE,  n.  A  lower  price  allowed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale  dealers  to 
retailers.  Simmonds. 

TRADES,  n.  pi.  A  common  abbreviation  of  Trade- 
winds,  which  see.  Maury. 

TRADES'-tfN-ION,  n.  A  combination  among  work- 
men respecting  work,  wages,  &c.         Simmonds. 

TE  A-DI"TION-AL-ISM,  n.  A  system  of  faith  found- 
ed on  tradition.  Bartlett. 

TElF'FICK-ING,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  buying 
and  selling  sroods.  Ash. 

TRA-&E'DI-EN~NE,  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  actor  of 
tragedy.  Bescherelle. 

T'-EAIL,  n.  The  solid  rail  chiefly  used  for  railways, 
shaped  at  the  end  like  the  letter  T. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

TEAIL'-NET,  11.  A  net  trailed  or  drawn  behind  a 
boat.  Wright. 

TEAIN'-BiND,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  military 
company ;  as,  "a  train-band  captain."     Cowper. 

TEAIN'EE,  ti.  [add.]  A  militia-man  when  called 
out  for  exercise  or  discipline.  Bartlett. 

TEAL-A-TI'TION,  n.  A  change,  as  in  the  use  of 
words  ;  a  metaphor.  Ogilvie. 

TEAM'MEL-EE,  n.    He  or  that  -which  restrains. 

TBAMP,  74.  Afoot-journey;  a  foot  traveler  or  va- 
grant. Wright. 

TBAMP'ING,  7i.    The  act  of  treading,  or  wandering. 

TElM'-PLATE,  n.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  laid  down  as 
a  rail.  Simmonds. 

TEAMP'LING,  n.  The  act  of  treading  down,  or 
prostrating;  treating  with  contempt.  Ash. 

TBANS-GA/LEN-CY,  n.  Tho  state  of  being  trans- 
calent. Clarke. 

TEANS-GA/LENT,  a.  [L.  trans,  through,  and  caleo, 
to  grow  warm.] 
Permitting  the  passage  of  heat.  Clarke. 

TRANS-GRIP'TIVE,  a.    Done  as  from  a  copy. 

Ash. 

TRANS'FER,  v.  t.  To  remove  from  one  substance  to 
another  ;  as,  to  transfer  drawings  or  engravings  to 
a  lithographic  stone.  Tomlinson. 

TRANS-FER-A-BILT-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
transferable.  Ogilvie. 

TBANS'FER-BOOK,  ti.  A  register  of  the  change  of 
ownership  in  stocks,  bonds,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TBANS'FER-OF'FICE,  n.  An  office  or  department 
where  transfers  of  stocks,  &c,  are  made. 

TR.XNS'FER-P  A/PER,  n.  A  prepared  paper  used 
in  lithography  or  copying-presses,  for  transferring 
impressions.  Simmonds. 

TRANS-FER'RING,  n.  The  act  of  removing  from 
one  place  or  substance  to  another;  as,  the  trans- 
ferring of  drawings  or  prints,  &c,  from  paper  to 
stone  or  some  other  material.  Francis. 

2.  The  act  of  conveying  or  making  over  to  another 
person  ;  as,  the  transferring  of  property. 

TRANS-FIX'ION  (-fik'shun),  n.  The  act  of  piercing 
through.  Asli. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pierced ;  as,  "  Christ  shed 
blood  in  his  scourging,  his  affixion,  his  transfixion." 

Bp.  Hall. 

TRANS-FORM'A-BLE,  n.  Capable  of  change  into 
some  other  form. 

TRAN'SIEN-CY  (tran'shen-cy),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  transient.  Ogilvie. 


TRiN'SIT,  7i.  [add.]  A  transit  instrument,  used 
in  astron.,  is  so  mounted  as  to  move  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian  ;  it  consists  of  a  telescope  with  certain 
nice  adjustments  for  accurate  observation,  and  is 
used  to  determine  the  exact  moment  when  a  heav- 
enly body  passes  the  meridian  of  a  place.  Nichol. 

TRAN'SIT,  n.  [add.]  A  line  of  passage  or  travel 
through  a  country ;  as,  the  Nicaragua  transit. 

E.  G.  Squier. 

TRXN'SIT-CiR'GLE,  n.  A  transit  instrument  with 
a  graduated  circle  attached,  used  for  observing  both 
transits  and  declinations.  Nichol. 

TRAN'SIT-GOM'PASS,  n.  A  surveyor's  compass 
with  a  telescope  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  like  that 
of  a  transit  instrument.  C.  S.  Lyman. 

TRAN-SI"TION  (tran-sizh'un),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  interme- 
diate in  character.  Dana. 

TRAN'SIT-TRADE,  n.  In  comm.,  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  passage  of  goods  through  a  country, 
to  their  destination.  Clarke. 

TRANS-LU'NA-RY,  a.     [L.  trans,  and  Una,  the 
moon.] 
Being  or  lying  beyond  tho  moon;  as, 


That  the  first  poets  had." — Drayton. 

TRANS-ME'ATE,  v.  t.     [L.  trans,  and  meo,  to  pass.] 
To  pass  over  or  beyond.  Cole. 

TR  ANS-ME-AT'A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  passed 
over  or  beyond. 

TRANS-MIT'TANCE.    See  Transmission. 

TRANS-M5G'RI-FY,  v.  t.    A  ludicrous  term  to  de- 
scribe a   change  into  a  different  shape.      [Low.] 
Ualliwell.    Burns. 

TRANS-MTJ'TA-BLE-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing transmutable  ;  as,  "  the  easy  transmutableness 
of  water. "  Boyle. 

TRANS-MUT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  changing  from  one 
substance  to  another;  transmutation.  Ash. 

TRANS-NA-TA/TION,  n.  The  act  of  swimming 
across,  as  of  a  river.  Ogilvie. 

TRANS-PI'RA-TO-RY,  a.  Relating  to  transpira- 
tion. 

TRANS-PLANT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  removing 
something  from  one  place  to  another.  Ash. 

TRANS-POR-TA-BIL'I-TY,  n.  The  capacity  of 
being  transported.  Ogilvie. 

TRANS-VO-LA/TION,  n.  The  act  of  flying  beyond 
or  across ;  as,  "  extraordinary  egressions'  and! .trans~ 
volations  beyond  tho  ordinary  course  of  an  even 
piety."  Bp    Taylor. 

TRAP,  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  trap-rock ; 

TRlP'PE-AN,  (     as,  a  trap-dyke.  Mantel/. 

TE A-PAN'NING,  n.    The  act  of  insnaring. 

TEAP'-DOOR,  7i.*  [add.]  Trap-door' spider,  a 
name  given  to  a  variety  of  spiders  (Mygale),  from 
their  habit  of  forming  a  habitation  in  tho  ground, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  tube  closed  at  the  top  by 
a  circular  door  joined  by  a  hinge  to  the  tube. 

Cuvier. 

TRAPE,    v.  i.    To  walk  slow  or  skittishly. 

flalliwell. 

TEAPE'SING,  pp.  or  a.  "Walking  sluttishly  or 
slowly.  Ualliwell. 

TEAP-E-ZO-HE'DEAL.  In  crystallog.,  pertaining 
to  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapeziums.  Dana. 

TEAP'-STAlES,  n.  pi.  A  stair-case  having  a  trap- 
door at  the  top. 

TRAP'PY,  a.    Like,  or  composed  of,  trap  rock. 

Wright. 

TRASH'-ICE,  n.    Crumbled  ice  mixed  with  water. 

Kane. 

TRXSH'I-LY,  adv.    In  a  trashy  manner. 

TRASII'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
trashy.  Clarke. 

TRAY'EL-ER,  n.  [add.]  A  commercial  agent  who 
travels  fur  the  purpose  of  receiving  orders  for  mer- 
chants, making  collections,  &c.  Simmonds. 

TRAV'ERS-ER,  n.  [add.]  He  or  that  which  trav- 
erses or  moves;  as,  an  index  on  a  scale,  &c. 

TKAV'ERS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  crossing,  thwarting 
or  opposing.  Ash. 

TRAWL,  71.    A  net  that  is  trailed  behind  a  boat. 

ft  Kingsley. 

TRAWL,  v.  i.    To  fish  with  a  drag-net.        Ogilvie. 

TEAWL'ING,  ti.  Tho  act  of  fishing  with  a  trawl- 
net  ;  ppr.  and  a.     Fishing  with  a  drag-net. 

TRAY,  ti.  [add.]  A  flat  broad  vessel  on  which 
dishes,  «Sbc,  aro  carried ;  a  waiter  or  server.   Craig. 

TRAY'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  tray  will  hold. 

TRKA'CLY  (tre'klf),  a.  Like,  or  composed  of, 
treacle. 

TREAD'-WIIEEL,  n.  A  horizontal  wheel  furnished 
on  its  exterior  surface  with  foot-boards  on  which 
persons  may  tread,  and  so  cause  the  wheel  to 
revolve.  Ogilvie. 


TREAS'UR-ING  (trezh'ur-ing),  n.  Tho  act  of  laying 
up  in  store.  Ash. 

TREAS'UR-Y-BENCH  (trezh'ur-y-),  n.  In  Eng.,  the 
first  row  of  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  called  because  occupied 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  chief  minister 
of  the  crown.  Ogilvie. 

TREAS'UR-Y-L5RD,  n.  A  lord-commissioner  of  the 
treasury.  Ogilvie. 

TREAT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  handling,  managing,  &c. 
2.  The  act  of  entertaining  with  food  or  drink. 

TREB'LET,  ti.    Same  as  Teiblet. 

TREB'LING,  n.    The  act  of  three-folding.        Ash. 

TREB'U-CHET  (treb'yu-shet),  7?.  [add.]  A  machine 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  throwing  stones,  &c,  acting 
by  means  of  a  great  weight  fastened  to  the  short 
arm  of  a  lever  which  being  let  fall  raised  the  end  of 
the  long  arm  with  great  velocity,  and  hurled  the 
stones  with  much  force.  Grose. 

TRE-DILLE',  n.    A  game  at  cards  for  three  persons. 

Walt.  Scott. 

TREE'FULA7i.     As  many  as  a  tree  will  hold. 

TRE.M'A-TODE,  Ti.     [Gr.  rp^a,  a  bole.] 

An  intestinal  worm  of  the  tribe  of  Trematoda, 
having  organs  of  imbibition  and  adhesion  in  the 
form  of  suckers.  Dana. 

TREM/BLE,  n.  An  involuntary  shaking  or  quiver- 
ing ;  as,  to  be  all  in  a  tremble.  Dickens. 

TREND,  n.  [add.]  In  a  ship  swinging  at  anchor,  the 
angle  made  by  tho  line  of  her  keel  and  the  direction 
of  the  anchor  is  the  trend  of  the  anchor. 

TEE'PANG,  n.  The  dried  sea-slug  (ITolothuria 
edulis)  esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Chinese  ; 
called  also  biche  de  mer.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

TEES'PASS-ING,  71,  The  act  of  encroaching  unlaw- 
fully upon  the  property  or  rights  of  another.  Ash. 

TRESS'GRtfD  (tresh'urd),  a.  Provided  or  bound 
with  a  tressure  or  border  ;  as, 

"  The  treasured  fleur  de  luce  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James,"    WaU.  Scott. 

TRESS'Y,  a.    Abounding  in  tresses.  Baillie. 

TREWS  (truze),  n.  pi.    A  Scottish  name  for  trous- 
ers. Walt.  Scott. 
TEI'A-DELPIFOUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpels,  three,  and  c\Se\- 
<|>ds,  brotherhood.] 

In  bot.,  having  stamens  joined  by  their  filaments 
into  three  bundles.  A.  Gray. 

TRI'AL,  a.    Done  or  made  by  way  of  trial  ;  as,  a 

trial-triii.  Lionel.  Timis. 

TEI'A-LOGUE,  n.  [Gr.  rpels,  and  Adyos,  a  discourse.] 
A  discourse  or  colloquy  by  three  persons. 

Ogilvie. 
TEi-AN0-GU-LAE'I-TY,  n.    The  quality  of  being 

triangular. 
TRI-AN0/GU-LATE,  v.  t.    To  divide  into  triangles  ; 
to  survey  by  means  of  a  series  or  net-work  of  tri- 
angles properly  laid  down  and  measured. 

ft  S.  Lyman. 
TRI-AN°'GU-LA-TING,  n.    The  process  of  laying 
down  a  net-work  of  triangles  in  surveying. 

llassler. 
TRI-BA/SrS,  a.     Containing  three  portions  of  base 

to  one  of  acid;  as,  iribasic  salts.  Gregory. 

TRIB'ir-AL.    See  Tribal. 

TRIB-U-NI'TIAN  (-nish'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  tribune;  as,  tribunitian  authority: 

ft  Merivale. 
TRlB'LET,  11,    [add.]     A  steel  cylinder  round  which 
metal  is  bent  in  the  process  of  forming  tubes. 

Tomlinson. 
TRIB'tJTE,  n.    [add.]     In  mining,  a  certain  propor- 
tion  of  tho  ore  raised,  or  its  value,  given  to  the 
miner  as  his  recompense.     [Eng.] 

Pryce.     Tomlinson. 
TRIB'IX-TER,  71.     In  mining,  one  who  works  for  a 

certain  portion  of  the  ore,  or  its  value.        Pryce. 
TEieil-I-U'RUS,  n*    [Gr.  ePl£,  a  hair,  and  ovpa,  a 
tail.] 

A  name  given  by  Linna;ns  to  a  genus  of  aean- 
thopterygious  fishes,  called  also  hair-tails,  from  tho 
elongated  hair-like  filament  that  terminates  the 
tail.  Cuvier. 

TRI'eilO-CYST,  n.  [Gr.  flpif,  hair,  and  /cutms,  a 
bag.] 

A.  cell   containing  a   coiled   thread,   existing  in 
many  radiates,  the  lasso-cell  of  Agassiz.      Dana. 
TRI'CING,  n.    The  act  of  hauling  up  by  a  rope  or 

tying  close.  Totten. 

TRICK'Y,  a.    Practising  deception ;  knavish. 

Ualliwell. 
TRI€'LI-Nie.     See  Triclinate. 
TRI-etJS'PID,   a.     [add.]     Having  three   cusps  or 

prominences;  as,  tri-cuspid  wo\avs. 
TRI-DENT-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Bearing  a  trident. 

Clarke. 
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TRIED  (trlde),  'pp.  and  a.     Having  been  proved ; 

as,  a  triad  friend. 
TRI'-FO'LI-A-TED.     See  Tri-foliate. 
TRI-FORM'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  having  a  three- 
fold shape.  Wright. 
TRIG,  11.     A  stone,  block  of  wood,  or  any  thing  else 
placed  under  a  wheel  or  barrel  to  prevent  motion. 
[Eng.]                                                         Wright. 
TRILL'ING,  71.     The  act  of  uttering  a  quavering  or 

shaking  noise ;  vibration  of  voice.  Ash. 

TRI-LP-BIT'I€,  a.     Pertaining  to  trilobites. 

Dana. 
TRI-ME'ROUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpeh,  and  p.epos,  part] 

In  hot.,  having  its  parts  in  threes.        A.  Gray. 
TRIM'MING,  n.     [add.]      The  act  of  reprimanding 

or  chastising;  as,  to  give  a  boy  a  trimming. 
TRI-MORPn'Iffi.M,  n.     [Gr.  i-pas,  and  /xopfa,  form.] 
The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three  forms  fun- 
damentally distinct,  as  with  titanic  acid.     Dana. 
TRI-MUR'fl,   «.*     In   Hindoo  myth.,  the  triad  or 
trinity  of  the  Vedas,  consisting  of  Brahma  the  crea- 
tor, Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer. 

Coleman. 
TRI-CE'CIOUS   (-e'shus),    a.     [Gr.  rpetc,  and  oZkoc, 
house.] 

Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  one  plant,  as  in 
the  red  maple.  A.  Gray. 

TRIP'AR-TED,  a*     In  heraldry,  parted  in  three 

pieces ;  as,  a  cross  triparted.  Ogilvie. 

TEI-PART'I-BLE.  a.    Divisible  into  three  parts  or 

pieces.  Ilenslow. 

TKI-i'AS'€IIAL,  a.    Including  three  passovers. 

Ogilvie. 
TEl-PER'SON-AL-IST,  n.    One  who  holds  to  three 

persons  in  the  Godhead.  Clarke. 

TRI'PER-Y,  n.    A  place  where  tripe  is  prepared, 

kept  or  sold.  Lond.  Quar.  Rev. 

TRT-PIN-NAT'I-FID,  n.     [L.  tri,  pinna,  plume,  and 
findo,  to  divide.] 

A  tri-compound  pinnatifld.  A.  Gray. 

TRTP'LE  STARS,  n.  pi.      Three  stars  in  close  ap- 
parent proximity.  Nichol. 
TRIP'O-DY,  n.     [Gr.  Tpe'15,  and  ttoCs,  foot.] 

In  prosody,  a  series  of  three  feet.  Wright. 

TRIP'PING,  ppr.  or  a.  In  heraldry,  noting  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  animal  with  one  foot  lifted,  the 
others  remaining  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  trot- 
ting. Ogilvie.  . 
TRIP'TYGH,  n.  [Gr.  Tpeis,  and  TrrOf,  a  fold  or  leaf] 
A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of  which 
folded  over  on  the  middle  part.               Fosbroke. 

2.  An  altar  piece  in  three  compartments,  the  mid- 
dle one  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  two  folding 
on  this.  Ogilvie.    Athaneum. 

TRI-SE'RI-AL,     )  a.     [L.  tri,  and  series,  a  row  or 
TRI-SE'RI-ATE,  (     order.] 

In  hot.,  arranged  in  three  rows  beneath  each  other. 

A.  Gray. 
TEI-STIGII'OUS,  a.     [Gr.  rpets,  and  <ttlX6<;,  a  row.] 
In  hot.,  triserial  in  three  longitudinal  or  perpen- 
dicular ranks.  A.  Gray. 
TRI-STIG-MAT'IG,      )  a.      [L.   tris,  and    stigma.] 
TRI-STIG'MA-TOSE,  j      Noting  three  stigmas. 

A.  Gray. 
TRI'VALVE,  n.    A  shell,  &c,  having  three  valves. 

Wright. 
TRIV'ET-TA'BLE,  n.    A  table  supported  by  three 
legs;  as,  "the  trioet-taUe  of  afoot  was  lame." 

Dryden. 
TRI'-WEEK'LY,  a.  Performed,  occurring  or  ap- 
pearing three  times  a  week ;  as,  a  tri-weekly  news- 
paper. [A  convenient  word,  but  not  legitimately 
formed  ;  it  should,  according  to  its  formation,  mean 
once  in  three  weeks,  as  triennial  means  once  in 
three  years.]  Ogilvie. 

TEO-f3iIIL'I-DIST,  n.    One  who  studies  humming- 
birds, or  the  Trochilidm.  Gould. 
TR(3eiI'LE-AR,  a.     [L.  trochlea,  a  block  or  pulley.] 
In  physiol.,  shaped  like  a  pulley;  as,  the  troch- 
lear muscle  of  the  eye.                             R.  Owen. 
Used  also  in  hotany.                              A.  Gray. 
TEO-€IlOM'E-TER,  n.    [Gr.  rpoxos,  a  wheel,  and 
p^Tpoi',  a  measure.] 

A  contrivance  for  computing  the  revolutions  of  a 
wheel.  Craig.    Simmonds. 

TR5G-LO-DYT'I€,  a.    Relating  to  a  troglodyte  or 

dweller  in  caves.  Clarke. 

TRO'GON,  n*  The  scientific  name  given  by  Linmeus 
to  a  genus  of  scansorial  birds.     They  have  richly 
colored  plumage,  some  part  of  it  usually  having  a 
metallic  luster  like  that  of  humming-birds.     The 
T.  viridis,  and  the  Curucui  or  T.  curucui  are  com- 
mon in  collections.  Cuvier. 
TROLL'ING,  n.     The  act  of  rolling,  turning,  &c. 
2.  The  act  of  fishing  by  drawing  the  bait  through 
the  water,  as  by  a  reel,  &e.  Ash. 
TROL'LOP-ISH,  a.    Like  a  slattern ;  dirty. 

Ilalliwell. 


TROOP'ING,  n,    The  act  of  moving  together  in  a 
crowd,  or  of  marching  together.  Ash. 

TROT'TING,  n.    The  act  of  moving  on  a  trot. 

Clarke. 

TROUT'LING,  n.    A  little  trout.  [Coll.]     Ogilvie. 

TRUCE'LESS,  a.    Without  a  truce;  unforbearing ; 
as. — 


"Two  minds  in  one,  nnd  each  a  trucehss  guest. 
Rending  the  sphere  of  our  distracted  breast." 


Brooke, 


TRTJCK'LER,  n.  One  who  yields  servilely  to  the  will 
of  another.  Tucker. 

TRUCK'LING,  n.  A  servile  compliance  with  the 
will  of  another.  Ash. 

TRUCK'MAN,  n.  One  who  drives,  or  conveys  goods 
on,  a  truck.     [.4;h.]  Bartleit. 

TRUDG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  traveling  on  foot,slowly 
or  laboriously  ;  ppr.  or  a.    Traveling  laboriously. 

Ash. 

TRUF'FLffD,  a.  Provided  or  cooked  with  truffles ; 
as,  a  truffled  turkey.  Ogilvie. 

TRUMP'EE-Y,  a.  Worthless  or  deceptive  in  charac- 
ter; as,  "  a  trumpery  little  ring."         Tliackeray. 

TRtTM'PET-MA'JOR,  n.  The  chief  trumpeter  of  a 
band  or  regiment.  Clarke. 

TRUM/PET-SHAPiTD,  a.  Tubular  with  one  end 
dilated,  as  the  flower  of  the  Trumpet-creeper. 

Ilenslow. 

TRUN'CHEON#D  (-shund),  a.  Furnished  with  a 
truncheon. 

TRUND'LING,  n.  The  act  of  rolling,  as  on  little 
wheels.  Ash. 

TRUNK'FUL,  a.    As  much  as  a  trunk  will  hold. 

TRUNK'-LINE,  n.  The  main  line  of  a  railway,  canal, 
or  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Simmonds. 

TRUN'NEL.     See  Trek-Nail. 

TRUNN'10N.£D  (triin'yund),  a.  Provided  with 
trunnions  ;  as,  the  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steain- 
engine  is  trunnioned. 

TRUS'SEL.    See  Trestle. 

TRUSS'ING,  n.  In  «re7i.,the  timbers,  &c,  which 
form  a  truss,  taken  collectively.  Weale. 

2.  The  act  of  a  hawk  in  seizing  its  prey,  and  soar- 
ing with  it  into  the  air.  Craig. 

TR ttST,  a.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  trust-property,  trust- 
money. 

TEUST'-DEED,  n.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a 
trustee,  for  some  specific  use.  Clarke. 

TRUST-EE'SHIP,  n.    The  office  or  duty  of  a  trustee. 

Ogilvie. 

TSETZE  (sctz),  n.  The  name  given  in  Africa  to  a 
fly  (Glossina  morsitans)  whoso  bite  results  in  cer- 
tain death  to  the  horse,  ox,  and  dog,  but  is  harm- 
less to  man  and  wild  animals. 

Livingstone.    Barth. 

TEY'ING,  n.    The  act  of  bringing  to  trial.      Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  melting  down  crude  tallow,  whales' 
blubber,  &e. 

TRYST,  n.  [Connected  with  trust;  from  trywsian, 
to  give  one's  faith.]  An  appointment  to  meet;  an 
appointed  place  of  meeting ;  as,  to  keep  tryst,  to 
break  tryst.     [Scotch.]     Walt.  Scott.    Jamieson. 

TRYST,  v.  i.  or  v.  t.  To  agree  to  meet,  or  agree  with 
to  meet.     [Scotch.]  Burns. 

TRY'ST'ING,  a.  Of  or  connected  with  a  tryst,  or  ap- 
pointment to  meet;  as,  a  trysting  place.     [Scotch.] 

Jamieson. 

TUB'BING,  11.  Lit.,  the  forming  of  a  tub.  Hence, 
a  lining  of  timber  or  metal  around  the  shaft  of  a 
mine,  particularly  a  series  of  east  iron  cylinders 
bolted  together,  used  to  enable  those  who  sink  a 
shaft  to  penetrate  quicksand,  water,  &c,  with  safety. 
Mining  Journal. 

TU'BEE-1-TED,  a.  In  heraldry,  knotted  or  swell- 
ed out.  Ogilvie. 

TU'BER-eL^P  (tu'ber-kld),  a.  Having  tubercles; 
as,  a  tubercled  lung.  Ogilvie. 

TU-BER'€U-LATE,'  a.  Having  small  tubercles  or 
knobs;  as,  a  tuherculate  plant.  A.  Gray. 

TU-BER-€U-LI-ZA'TION,  n.  The  development  of 
tubercles  ;  the  becoming  affected  with  tubercles. 

Dunglison. 

TU-BEE'€U-L03E,  a.  Having,  or  being  affected  by 
tubercles.  Clarke. 

TUB'FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  tub  will  hold. 

TU'BI-FOEM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  tube ;  as, 
"tuhiform  cells."  Carpenter. 

TtJB'ING,  11.    A  series  of  tubes;  a  length  or  piece  of 
a  tube ;  as,  leather  tubing. 
_  2.  The  act  of  making  tubes.  Clarke. 

TU'BU-LAR,  a.  [add.]  Tubular  bridge,  an  iron 
bridge  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tubo  or  trunk, 
as  that  over  the  Menai  Straits  in  Wales.       Weale. 

TU-BU-LA'RI-AN,  n.    A  polypoid  aealeph,  having 
a  simple  or  branched  horny  tube  and  terminating 
above  in  a  polyp-like  extremity.    The  Tubularians 
grow  usually  in  delicate  tufts. 
2.  An  animal  of  the  tubularian  family.     Dana. 


TU-BU-LA'RI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tubu- 
larians. Dana. 

TU-BU-LA'TION,  n.  The  act  of  making  hollow  ;  a 
swelling  out;  the  formation  of  a  tube.        Bailey. 

TU'BU-LOSE,  a.    Resembling  a  tube  or  pipe. 

Ogilvie. 

TU'BU-LURE,  n.    A  short  tubular  opening. 

Silliman's  Journal. 

TUCK'-NET,  a.  A  small  net  used  to  take  out  fish 
from  a  larger  one.  Simmonds. 

TU'DOR-STYLE,  n.  In  arch.,  a  name  given  to  the 
latest  Gothic  style  in  England,  under  the  Tudors; 
characterized  by  a  flat  arch,  shallow  inoldings,.and 
a  profusion  of  paneling  on  the  walls.  Gwilt. 

TUE'-I'RON,  11.    See  Twees. 

TUFT'-HUNT-ING,  n.  The  practice  of  seeking 
after  and  hanging  on  to  noblemen  or  persons  of 
quality,  in  English  universities.  Clarke. 

TUM'BLER,  11.  [add.]  That  part  of  a  lock  which 
detains  the  shot-bolt  in  its  place,  until  a  key  lifts  it 
and  leaves  the  bolt  at  liberty.  Tomlinson. 

TUM'BLER-FUL,  n.  As  much  as  a  tumbler  will 
contain. 

TU-MID'I-TY,  11.  The  state  of  being  swelled  or 
puffed  up;  tumidness.  Ogilvie. 

TU'Nie-ATE,  a.  In  zool.,  noting  an  acephalous 
mollusk,  having  a  leathery  or  membranous  bog-like 
envelop  instead  of  a  shell.  Dana. 

2.  In  hot.,  covered  or  coated  with  layers ;  as,  a 
tunicate  bulb.  A.  Gray. 

TUN'ING,  n.  The  operation  of  adjusting  the  various 
sounds  of  a  musical  instrument  or  of  several  instru- 
ments so  as  to  bring  them  into  agreement. 

Maoris  Encyc.  Mus. 

TUN'ING-KEY  (-ke),  n.    See  Tuning  Hammer. 

TUN'NEL-ING,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  an 
arched  subterranean  passage.  Tomlinson. 

TU-PA/I-A,  n.  pi*  The  banxring,  a  genus  of  insec- 
tivora  living  in  the  Indian  archipelago. 

Imp.  Add. 

TUR-BID'I-TY,  n.    The  state  of  being  turbid. 

Ogilvie. 

TUR-BI-NA'CEOUS  (-na'shus),  a.  Relating  to  peat 
or  turf.  Walt.  Scott. 

TUR'BI-NAL,  n.     [L.  turho  or  iurben,  a  top.] 
The  nose  capsule  in  the  head  of  a  fish. 

R.  Owen. 

TUR'BINE,  11.  [Ft.]  A  horizontal  water  wheel  at 
the  center  of  which  the  water  rushes  in,  diverging 
in  every  direction  to  a  series  of  curved  wings  or 
floats,  and  passing  out  at  the  circumference.  Thus 
is  produced  a  great  force  of  revolution  at  a  very  small 
expense  of  water.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

Tt?R'€0-MAN,  11.  An  inhabitant  of  Turcomania  or 
Turkestan. 

TU-REEN'FUL,  n.    As  much  as  a  tureen  holds. 

TURF'ITE,  n.    A  votary  of  the  turf  or  race-course. 

Clarke. 

TURF'LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  turf. 

Ttj'RI-O,  n.  [L.]  A  shoot  or  sprout  from  the  ground. 

A.  Gray. 

TURK/ISM,  n.  A  peculiarity  in  the  religion,  man- 
ners, ifec.,  of  the  Turks. 

TURN,  n.  [add.]  In  turn,  in  due  order  of  succes- 
sion. Turn  and  turn  about,  an  alternate  share  of 
duty.     In  cookery,  done  to  a  turn,  done  exactly. 

TURN'EE,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  among  the  Ger- 
mans to  one  who  practises  athletic  or  gymnastic 
exercises. 

TURN'ING-LATIIE,  n.  A  lathe  used  by  turners  to 
hape  their  work.  Simmonds. 

TURN'-O-VER,  ii.    A  small  pastry  puff. 

Simmonds. 
2.  The  act  or  result  of  turning-over;   as,  a  bad 
turn-over  in  a  carriage;  a.  That  folds  over ;  as,  a 
turn-over  collar  or  table.  Craig. 

TUE'TLING,  n.    The  act  of  catching  turtles. 

Marryatt. 

TUS'GAN,  a*  [add.]  Tuscan  capital,  tho  cap  of  a 
column  of  the  Tuscan  order ;  it  is  a  plain  unorna- 
mented  capital,  much  like  that  used  in  Doric  archi- 
tecture. Gwilt. 

TUSS'LING,  n.    The  act  of  struggling. 

TUS'SOCK-Y,  a.  Noting  the  form  of  tussocks,  or 
tufts  of  grass. 

TUYERE'  (tweer),  n.  [Ft.]  The  aperture  in  the 
side  of  blast-furnaces  to  admit  the  nozzle  of  tho  blast 
pipe  ;  also  the  nozzle  itself;  spelt  also  tweer. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

TWAD'DLING,  n.  The  act  of  talking  in  a  foolish, 
imbecile  manner;  ppr.  or  a.  Talking  in  a  foolish 
manner. 

TWANG'ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  making  a  sharp,  shrill 
sound;  the  sound  made;  as,  the  twanging  of  a 
stretched  cord. 

TWANG-'LING,  ppr.  or  a.  Giving  a  sharp  sound  ; 
as,  "the  twungling  violin  struck  up."   Tennyson. 
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TWANK'ING,  p.  a.  Same  as  Twanging;  as, 
"tzvanking  lieaflless  arrows."  Tennyson. 

TWKAK,  n.  A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk;  as,  a  faoeafc  of 
the  nose.  Swift. 

TWEED,  re.  A  light  cotton  or  woolen  stuff,  used  for 
summer  coats,  &c.     Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Simmonds. 

TWELFTH'-NIGHT,  n.  The  evening  of  the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas,  or  Epiphany,  observed  as  a 
festival  by  the  Church  of  Koine  and  others. 

TWID'DLE,  re.    A  slight  twist  with  the  fingers. 

TWID'DLE,  v.  t.  To"touch  lightly  or  play  with;  to 
twirl  with  the  fingers  ;  as,  to  twiddle  a  watch-key. 

Tliaakeray. 

TWID'DLE,  v.  i.    To  be  busy  about  trifles. 

Ilalliwell. 

TWID'DLING,  re.  The  act  of  twirling  with  the 
fingers. 

TWIG,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  twigs. 

2.  To  under; >;and  one's  meaning;    as,   "Do  you 
twig  me?"    [!"</•.  dial.]    Ilalliwell.     Marry  dtt. 

TWILL,  n.  A  name  given  to  the  effect  of  a  variety 
of  weaving  which  produces  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  in 
the  texture  of  the  cloth.  It  is  made  by  causing  the 
weft  thread  not  to  pass  over  and  under  the  warp- 
threads  in  regular  succession  (as  usual  in  plain 
weaving)  but  to  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  or 
over  one  and  under  three,  &c,  according  to  the  stylo 
of  twill  to  be  formed.  Ogilvie. 

2.  A  name  given  to  twilled  cloth. 
Twills  is  a  commercial  term  for  twilled  goods 
taken  collectively.  Simmonds. 

TWILL'ING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  weaving 
goods  so  as  to  produce  a  twill. 

TWIRLTNG,  re.  The  act  of  turning  round  with 
.  velocity  or  whirling.  Ash. 

TWIST'ING,  re.  The  act  of  winding,  or  of  forming 
a  twist.  Ash. 

TY'BURN,  n.  The  name  of  a  place  in  London  for- 
merly used  for  the  execution  of  criminals  ;  a.  Per- 
taining to  Tyburn;  as,  the  Tyburn  tree,  the  gal- 
lows. Kitto. 

TY'LEE,  re.     [Fr.  tailleur,  a  cutter.] 

In  free-masonry,  one  who  stands  as  door-keeper 
or  guard  of  a  lodge  with  a  drawn  sword,     Ogilvie. 

TYMP,  re.  A  partition  or  space  in  the  lower  part  of 
a  blast-furnace,  adjoining  the  crucible,  for  cleaning 
out  the  hearth.  A2)pleton?s  Mech.  Diet. 

TYM-PAN'IC,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  tympanum ; 
as,  the  tympanic  canal.  Dunglison. 

2.  Like  a  tympanum.  Clarice. 

TYM-PAN'IC,  re.  In  osteology,  the  bono  of  the 
head  which  serves  to  support  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

Dana. 

Tl?WPAN-I9T,  re.     One  who  beats  a  drum.     Cole. 

TYNE,  re.  A  branch  of  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  &c. ;  as, 
a  stag  of  ten  tynes.  Walt.  Scott. 

TYP'AL,  a.  Serving  as  the  type  or  representative 
of  a  species  or  class.  JR.  Owen. 

TYPE'-FOTJND-ING,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing type  for  printing.  BcWs  Tech.  Diet. 

TYPE'-FOUND-EY,re.  A  place  for  the  manufacture 
of  type.  Beits  Tech.  Diet. 

TYP-I-FI-CA/TION,  re.  The  act  of  typifying  or 
representing  by  a  figure.  Ogilvie. 

TY-P5L'0-GY,  re.  [Gr.  Tiraoc,  a  type,  and  Aoyos,  a 
discourse.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  types. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  types.  Ogilvie. 
TY-RAN-NI-CI'DAL,  a.    Relating  to  the  murder  of 

a  tyrant.  Booth. 

TYR'AN-NlZ-ING,  re.  The  act  of  ruling  with  ex- 
cessive severity ;  despotism.  Ash. 

TYR'AN-NOUS-LY,  adv.  In  a  despotic  manner; 
as,  "  shed  their  blood  tyrannouslyy 

Joye.    Spenser. 

TYR'OL-ESE,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Tyrol ;  a.  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Tyrol ;  as,  Tyrolese  music. 

TYR'O-MAN-OY,  re.    [Gr.  rupos,  cheese,  and  fxavreia, 
divination.] 
Soothsaying  by  means  of  cheese. 

TY'RO-NISM,  re.  The  state  of  .being  a  tyro  or  be- 
ginner. 

TYR-TE'AN,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  Tyrtreus,  an 
ancient  poet  who  wrote  warlike  songs.      Clarke. 


u. 


UT/CEK-A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

Ogilvie. 
tJL'CER-A-TIVE,  a.    Of  or  relating  to  ulcers ;  as, 

an  ulcerative  process.  Dunglison. 

UL-TE'RI-OE-LY,   adv.      In  an  ulterior   manner; 

remotely.  Westm.  Rev. 


tTL'TION,  re.     [L.  ullio.]    Revenge.  Ash. 

tTL'TKA-AB-0-Ll''TION-I$M  (-lish'un-izm),  re. 
Abolitionism  carried  to  an  extreme.  Reese. 

UL'TKA-AB-0-Ll"TION-IST  (-lish'un-ist),  re.  An 
extreme  abolitionist.  Reese. 

tTL'TRA-CON-SERV'A-TIVE,  a.  Conservative  to 
an  extreme.  Clarke. 

UL'TRA-RE-PtiB'LIC-AN,  a.  Pushing  republican 
principles  to  an  extreme.  Clarke. 

UL'TRA-ZO-DI'AC-AL,  a.    Beyond  the  zodiac. 

Ilerschel. 

UM'BER-Y,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  umber;  like  um- 
ber ;  as,  'iimbery  gold.  Art  Journal, 

UM'BLE-PlE.     See  Humble-pie. 

uM'BEE,  re.*  A  name  given  to  the  African  crow 
(Scopus  umbretta)  a  grallatorial  bird,  of  an  umber 
color,  with  a  tuft  on  its  crown.  Cuvier. 

UM-BEEL'LA,  n.  [add.]  In  zool.,  the  umbrella- 
like part  of  a  jelly-fish  or  medusa.  Dana. 

TJM'BROSE,  a.     [L.  umbra,  shade.]     Shady. 

UM'PIRE-SHIP,  re.    The  office  of  an  umpire. 

tJM'QUnlLE  (um'kwil),  adv.  Sometime  ago ;  for- 
merly ;  a.  Former.  Walt,  Scott. 

UN- A-BXSH'A-BLE,  a.  Not  abashed ;  as,  unabash- 
able  humbug.  Hbwitt. 

UN-A-BAT'ED-LY,  adv.  Without  diminution  of 
strength  or  violence. 

UN-A€-CEPT-A-BIL'I-TY,  re..    Unacceptableness. 

Ash. 

UN-A€-€OUNT-A-BIL'I-TY.  SeeUNAccouNTABLE- 

NESS. 

UN-AC-COU'TERTJD  (-koo'terd),  a.  Not  being  ac- 
coutered.  Ash. 

UN-A€-QUIR'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  acquired. 

UN-A€T'A-BLE,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  acted. 

Land.  Quar. 

UN-AD-DRESS'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  addressed. 

UN-AD-MIS'SI-BLE,    [a.    Not  to  be  admitted. 

UN-AD-MIT'TA-BLE,  )  Ash. 

UN-AD-MIT'TED,  a.    Not  admitted.  Ash. 

UN-A-DUL'TER-A-TED-LY,  ado.  In  a  manner 
free  from  adulteration. 

UN-AF-FI'ANC£'D  (-fi'anst),  a.  Not  betrothed  or 
pledged.  Ash. 

UN-AIM#D'  (-amd),  a.    Not  aimed.  Ogilvie. 

UN-AL-LOT'TED,  a.    Not  allotted.  Ash. 

UN-A-MERT-CAN,  a.     N'ot  American. 

UN-AN-A-LYZ'_A.-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  analyzed. 

UN-ANCII'Y-LOS.ffD  (-ank'e-loste),  a.  Not  anchy- 
loscd. 

UN-AP-OS-TQL'IC,         \a.    Not  apostolic. 

UN-AP-OS-TOL'IC-AL,  ,  J.  Taylor. 

UN-AP-POR'TIONJ?D,  a.  Not  apportioned.    Ash. 

UN-AP-PKE'CIA-TING,  a.    Not  appreciating. 

Allen. 

UN- AS-SAULT'A-BLE,  a.  Not  assaultable ;  as,  "  the 
rock  is  unassavltable."  Ilaklyt. 

UN-AS-SE8S'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  assessed. 

UN-BXDGSD'  (-badjd),  a.    Not  having  a  badge. 

UN-BAJL'A-BLE,  a.    Not  admitting  of  bail.   Asli. 

UN-BAILED',  a.    Not  bailed.  Ash. 

UN-BANK',  v.  t.  To  remove  a  bank  from;  as,  to 
unbank  a  house. 

UN-BANK-ffD'  (-bankt),  a.    Not  embanked.  Ash. 

UN-BE-€LOUD'KD,  a.  Not  clouded;  seeing  clear- 
ly ;  as,  "  with  unheclnnded  eves."  Walts. 

UN-BE-DECK-ETy  (-dekt),  a'.  Not  bedecked  or  or- 
namented. Ash. 

UN-BELT'ED,  a.  Not  belted;  ungirded;  as,  "and 
snatched  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands." 

Byron. 

UN-BEND'ING,  re.  The  act  of  relaxing  or  of  taking 
relaxation. 

UN-BE-SIEG/JD'  (-seejd),  a.    Not  besieged. 

UN-BE-TROTILED'  (-trotht),  a.    Not  betrothed. 

Ash. 

UN-BE-WIL'DER^D,  a.    Not  bewildered.    Ash. 

UN-BID',  a.  See  Bid.  Not  called  for ;  spontaneous, 
as,  "hung  himself  tmbid,  unblest."     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

UN-Bl-O-GRAPH'IC-AL,  a,    Not  biographical. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-BLAZ'ONiTD  (-bla'znd),  a.    Not  blazoned. 

Ash. 

UN-BOARD'ED,  a.    Not  boarded. 

UN-BOLT',  v.  i.  To  explain  or  open  ;  as,  "  I  will  un- 
bolt to  you."  Shakes. 

UN-BONE'D',  a.    Not  boned;  deprived  of  bones. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-BU'RY  (-ber'ry),  v.  t.    To  disinter.       Ogilvie. 

UN-BUSK'IN.E'D  (-busk'ind),  a.  Not  wearing  a 
buskin.  Ash. 

UN-CAL'CI-FI.E'D,  a.  Not  calcified  ;  as,  uncalcified 
teeth.  R.  Owen. 

UN-CAN'NY,  a.  Wanting  skill  or  tact ;  inopportune ; 
out  of  the  way.  Walt.  Scott. 


UN  -CH AR'I-OT,  v.  t.  To  deprive,  or  throw  out,  of  a 
chariot.  Ogilvie. 

UN-CI-A'TIM  (un-she-ii'tim),  adv.  [L.]  Ounce  by 
ounce.  Ogilvie. 

UN-CIL'I-A-_TED,  a.    Without  cilia.  Dana. 

UN-CINCT'UR.E'D,  a.    Not  cinctured. 

UN-CIT'ED,  a.    Not  cited  or  summoned.  Ogilvie. 

UN-CL3R'I€-AL,  a.  Not  befitting  the  clergy ;  as, 
"  unclerical  occupation."  Knox. 

UN-CLOAK',  v.  t.  and  v.  i.  To  take  off  a  cloak  or 
cover.  Ogilnie. 

UN-COCK',  v.  t.  To  let  down  a  cock,  as  of  a  gun,  &c. 
2.  To  open  a  cock  or  heap,  as  of  hay.         "Ash. 

UN-CO-IIE'SIVE,  a.    Without  cohesiveness.  Ash. 

UN-€OM'FORT-ED,  a.  Not  comforted  ;  as,  "  awake 
your  love  to  my  uncomforted  brother." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

UN-COM-PLI'ANT,  a.    Not  complying  or  yielding. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-€OM'PLI-MENT-ED,  a.    Not  complimented. 

Ash. 

UN-COM'PRO-MIS.E'D  (-mizd),  a.  Not  compro- 
mised or  committed.  Ash. 

UN-COM'PEO-MIS-ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  uncom- 
promising inanner. 

UN-€ON-€LUD'ED,  a.    Not  concluded.    Ogilvie. 

UN-€ON-FED'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  joined  in  a  con- 
federacy. Ash. 

UN-CON-FERR^D'  (-ford),  a.    Not  conferred. 

Ash. 

UN-CON-FORM-A-BIL'I-TY,  re.  State  of  not  being 
conformable  ;  in  geol.,  not  having  the  planes  of  one 
set  of  strata  parallel  with  those  of  another. 

_  Dana. 

UN-CON-G-E-NI-AL'I-TY,  re.  Want  of  congenial- 
ity. Lond.  Quarterly. 

UN-CON'QUER-A-BLE-NESS,  re.  The  quality  of 
not  being  conquerable.  Ash. 

UN-eON-SlGN-ED'  (-sind'),  a,    Not  consigned. 

Ash. 

UN-€ON-SUM'ING,  a.    Not  consuming.    Ogilvie. 

UN-€ON-TAM'I-NA-TED,  a.  Not  contaminated; 
as,  "  uncontaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  world." 

Knox. 

UN-€ON-TRAST'ED,  a.    Not  contrasted.       Ash. 

UN-€ON-TRO-VERT'ED-LY,  a.  Without  dispute; 
as,  "uncontrovertedly  written  by  the  apostles 
themselves."  Clarke. 

UN-CON-VEN^D',  a.    Not  assembled.  Ash. 

UN-€ON-VER'SION  (ver'shun),  re,  The  state  of 
being  unconverted.  Ogilvie. 

UN-COX-VEY^D'  (-vade),  a.    Not  conveyed. 

Ash. 

UN-€ON-VICT'ED,  a.    Not  convicted.      Ogilvie. 

UN-COOKED'  (-kookt),  a.    Not  cooked;  raw. 

Ash. 

UN-COPT^D  (-kop'id),  a,    Not  copied.     Clarke. 

UN-CORK'ING,  re.    The  act  of  drawing  corks. 

UN-€OR-ROD'ED,  re.     Not  corroded.  Ash. 

UN-COUN-TER-ACT'ED,  a.    Not  counteracted. 

UN-COUN-TER-MAND'A-BLE,  a.  That  can  not  be 
countermanded.  M.  Hale. 

UN-€OURT'ED,  a.    Not  courted  ;  as, 

"  Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed, 

Uncourted,  unrespacled,  unobeyed."  Daniel. 

UN-COTTS'IN-LY  (kuz'zn-ly),  a.    Unlike  a  cousin. 

UNCT'U-OUS-LY,  adv.  In  an  unctuous  or  oily 
manner. 

UN-CURiny,  05.  Not  healed;  as,  "thy  wounds  are 
yet  uncured."  Walt.  Scott. 

UN-efJS'TOM-A-BLE,  a.  Not  liable  to  custom- 
house duties.  Ash. 

UN-DE-BIL'I-TA-TED,  a.    Not  weakened.    Ash. 

UN-DE-CREED',  a.    No  longer  decreed;  as, 

"  n3  if  eternal  doom 
Could  be  reversed  and  undecrced  for  me."  Drydcn. 

UN-DE-DU'CI-BLE,  a.    Not  deducible.  Ash. 

UN-DE-FEAT'A-BLE,  a.    That  can  not  bo  defeated. 

II.  More. 
UN-DE-FEAT'ED,  a.    Not  defeated.  Clarke. 

UN-DE-FERR27D'  (-ferd),  a.    Not  delayed. 
UN-DE-LIN'E-A-TED,  a.    Not  delineated.    As7i. 
UN-DEL'UGTJD,   a.     Not    deluged,    saturated,    or 
overwhelmed;  as, 
"  Peace,  O  ye  men  of  Ithaca !  while  yet 
The  field  'remains  itndchujcd  with  your  blood."        Cowper. 

UN-DEM-O-CRAT'IC,  a.    Not  democratic. 

UN-DE-MON'STRA-TIVE,  a.  Not  giving  any  out- 
ward indications  of  feeling.  G-reeley. 

UN-DE-NLE'D'  (-nide),  a.    Not  denied. 

UN-DE-POS-ED'  (-pozd),  a.  Not  removed  from 
office.  Ash. 

UN-DE-PUT'ED,  a.    Not  deputed  or  sent. 

tJN'DER-A€T-OR,  re.    An  inferior  actor.  Ogilvie. 


A,   E,   &c,   long.— A,  E,  &c,   short.— CARE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  Sea  Table  qf  Synonyms. 


UND 


UNI 


UNS 


UN-DER-BlND',  v.  t.    To  bind  beneath  ;  as, 

"  But  the  good  prince  his  hand  more  fit  for  blows, 
With  hia  huge  weight  the  pagan  underboundS1 

Fair/ax. 

tJN'DJSR-B RANCH,  to.    A  lower  branch  ;  as, 

"It  cannot  sink  into  my  mind 
That  undevhmwkr-i  e'er  can  be 
Of  worth  and  value  as  the  tree."  Spenser. 

UN-DEE-CHAEG.E'D'  (-chtirjd),  a.  Charged  too 
little.  Clarke. 

UN'DEE-CLIFF,  n.  A  subordinate  cliff  on  a  shore, 
made  of  material  that  has  fallen  from  the  higher 
cliff  above.  Dana. 

ITN'DKR-€OA.T,  to.    A  coat  worn  under  another. 

UN'DER-eLOTIIES,  to.  pi.  Clothes  worn  under 
others. 

UN'DEE-CEUST,  to.  The  lower  crust;  as,  the  un- 
der crust  of  a  pie  ;  hence,,/?^.,  the  lower  classes ;  as, 
the  under  crust  of  society.     [Sportive.'] 

UN-DEE-DEfiSSSD',  a.    Not  dressed  enough. 

UN-DEE-ES'TT-MATE,  v.  t.  To  set  too  low  a  value 
on.  Clarke. 

tJN'DEE-FARM'EE,  to.    A  subordinate  farmer. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-DEE-FED',  a.    Not  fed  enough. 

UN-DER-HANGTNG,  a.    Hanging  below. 

UN-DER-IlON'EST,  a.  Not  entirely  honest ;  as,  "we 
think  him  underhonest."  Shakes. 

UN'OER-JAW,  n.  The  lower  jaw;  as,  "the  retired 
under-jaiv  of  a  swine."  Palcy. 

UN'DEE-LIP,  n.    The  lower  lip.  Clarke. 

UN-DEE-PAY',  v.  t.    To  pay  too  little.       Clarke, 

UN-DEE-PEO'PL£'D  (-pe'pld),  a.  Not  fully  peopled. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-DER-RUN',  v.  t.  To  pass  under,  as  a  rope  under 
a  cable  with  a  view  to  raise  it  in  order  to  examine 
if  it  is  clear,  or  if  it  is  chafed  or  damaged. 

Totten, 

UN-DER-RUN'NING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  pass- 
ing a  ropejinder  a  cable  to  raise  it. 

XTN'DER-SAIL,  adv.  A  term  rightly  applied  to  a 
vessel  when  her  anchor  is  up  and  she  is  under  the 
influence  of  her  sails  ;  sometimes  a  vessel  is  said  to 
b«  under-sail  when  her  sails  are  set,  though  the 
anchor  is  down.  Tottin. 

TJN'DER-SHRUB,  to.  A  very  low  shrub ;  a.  Partly 
shnfb-like.  A.  Gray. 

UN'DEE-SKINK'EE,  to.    An  inferior  tapster. 

Shakes. 

TJN'DEE-STEAP'PEE,  to.  An  inferior  agent ;  a  petty 
fellow.  Craig. 

UN-DER-TAK'ING,  n,  [add.]  The  business  of  an 
undertaker,  as  the  management  of  funerals. 

Clarke. 

UN-DER-TAX^D  (-takst),  a.  Taxed  too  little,  or  at 
a  lower  rate  than  others. 

tJN'DEE-TONE,  a.    A  low  tone  or  utterance. 

Ogilrie. 

UN'DEE-WAY,  adv.  A  term  applied  to  a  vessel 
when  in  motion,  whether  impelled  by  sails  or  other- 
wise. Totten-. 

tJN'DEE-WOELD,  n.  The  lower  or  inferior  world  ; 
as,  "  that  overspreads  this  under-world.'''' 

Daniel. 

UN-DE-VlS/JD',  a.    Not  contrived  or  planned. 
2.  Not  given  by  will.  Ogilvie. 

UN-DI-LAT'ED,  a.    Not  dilated  or  expanded. 

Ash. 

UN-DI-LUT'ED,  a.  Not  thinned  or  weakened;  as, 
"had  quaffed  much  undiluted  milk."       Cowper. 

UN-DIMMSD'  (-dimd),  a.  Not  dimmed  or  obscured. 

Clarice. 

UN-DIS-CEEN'ING-LY,  adv.  "Without  discern- 
ment. 

UN-DIS'CI-PLIN-A-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  disciplined; 
as,  "  we  see  boys  such  as  aro  undisciplinable,  after 
some  years  of  probation,  sent  away  to  mechanical 
employment."  Hale. 

UN-DIS-E.YStfD'  (-diz-eezd'),  a.    Free  from  disease. 

UN-DIS-IN'TE-GEA-TED,  a.     Not  separated  into 

integral  parts.  Clarke. 

UN-DIS-PXR'AGS'D,  a.    Not  disparaged.       Ash. 

UN-DIS-PELL/7D'  (-dis-peld'),  a.     Not  dispelled. 

UN-DIS-SEM'1-NA.-TED,  a.  Not  scattered  abroad 
or  propagated.  Ash. 

UN-DI-VBST'ED,  a.    Not  divested. 
UN-DI-VIN'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  divined  or  dis- 
covered. Scott, 
UN-DOOMED',  a.    Not  doomed.  Ash. 
UN-DOtXB'LE  (,-dub'bl),  v.  I.    To  unfold  or  render 

single.  Ash. 

UN-DTJBBffD'  (-duhd),  a.  Not  dubbed  ;  not  re- 
warded with  the  honor  of  knighthood;  as, 


"  What  mode  his  valor  unditbbed  ! 


Donne. 


UN-DU-LA'TION-IST,  n.    One  who  advocates  the 
undulatovy  theory  of  light.  Ogilvie. 


UN-EDGE',  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  the  edge;  as, — 
"Our  weapons 
And  bodies  that  were  made  for  shining  brass, 
Are  both  unedffed  with  ease."  llcaitm,  <fe  Fletch. 

UN-EL'E_-VA-TED,  a.    Not  elevated.  Ash. 

UN-E-MA'CIA-TED,  a.    Not  emaciated. 
UN-EM-BOW'EE^D,  a.    Not  embowered. 

Wordsworth. 
UN-EM-BRACE'D'  (-braste),  a.    Not  embraced. 

Ash. 
UN-EMP'TLffD  (-em'tid),  a.    Not  emptied ;  as,— 
"  With  its  memptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Malting  it  all  one  emerald."  Byron.. 

UN-EN-A/BLSD,  a.    Not  enabled.  Southey. 

UN-EN-XM'OR.E'D,  a.    Not  enamored.  Ash. 

UN-EN-DAN'GEE.S'D,  a.    Free  from  danger. 

Coleridge. 
UN-EN-RICUffD'  (-richt),  a.    Not  enriched. 
UN-E-NU'MEE-A-TED,  a,     Not  enumerated. 
UN-E'QUAL-LY,   adv.     [add.]     In  bot,  unequally 
pinnate  is  pinnate,  but  with  an  odd  number  of  leaf- 
lets. A.  Gray. 
UN-E-RAD'I-eA-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  eradicated ;  as, 
((  This  hard  decree, 
This  uncmdicttbU  taint  of  sin."— Syron. 
UN-ES'TI-MA-TED,  a.    Not  estimated.  Ash. 
UN-EX-CELLSD'  (-sold),  a.     Not  excelled  ;  as, 
"Thy  bow,  thy  shafts,  ihv  fame, 
Unrivalled  here,  in  Lycin  unexcelled, 
Where  are  they  now?" — Cowper. 

UN-EX-€U$#D',  a.    Not  excused.  Clarke. 

UN-EX-PELL/7D',  a.    Not  expelled.  Ash. 

UN-EX-PEN'SIVE-NESS,   a.      The  quality  of  not 

being  expensive.  Hume. 

UN-EX-PLAINED',  a.    Not  explained.       Smart. 
UN-EX-TEE'MIN-A-TED,  a.    Not  exterminated. 

Ash. 
UN-FLA'VOBB'D,  a.  Without  flavor.  Clarke. 
UN-FEAUGIIT'   (-frawt),   a.    Not  fraught  or  filled 

with  a  load  or  burden  ;  freed  from  a  burden. 

Richardson. 
UN-FUE'EOW.E'D,  a.    Not  furrowed  ;  as, 

"  But  the  unseeded  and  imfurrowed  soil 
Year  after  year  a  wilderness  by  man 
Untrodden,  food  for  blatant  goats  supplies." — Cowper. 

UN-GAE'BLSD,  a.  Not  picked  out ;  separated  im- 
perfectly ;  complete.  Ash. 

UN-GEN'I-TUESD,  a.    Without  genitals.  Shakes. 
tJNG'GU-LATE,  «.     [L.]     A  hoofed  quadruped. 

Dana. 

UN-IIAIE',t>.  t.  To  deprive  of  hair;  as,  "Vllunhair 
thy  head."  Shakes. 

UN-HEALED  (-heeld),  a.     Not  healed. 

UN-HlTCH',  v.  t.    To  loosen  or  set  free.  Ash. 

UN-HOOD',  v.  t.    To  remove  a  hood  or  disguise. 

Quar.  Rev. 

U-NI-€EL'LU-LAE,  a.  Consisting  of  but  one  cell; 
as,  a  unicellular  animal,  like  some  infusoria. 

Dana. 

U'NI-FI-LAR.  a.    [L.  unus,  one,  aml/ilum,  a  thread.] 
Having  only  one  thread;  as,  a  uniflar  magnet- 
ometer, which  consists  of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended 
at  its  center  of  gravity  by  a  long  thread,  used  lor  nicely 
determining  declinations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Kane.    Nichol. 

U-NI-FO'LI-ATE,  a.     Having  one  leaf.    A.  Gray. 

U-NI-FO'LI-O-LATE,  a,    Having  one  leaflet. 

_  A.  Gray. 

UN-IM-PUGN^D'  (-im-pund').  Not  contradicted 
or  assailed.  Ash. 

UN-IN-DlCT'ED  (-di'ted),  a.  Not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  indictment.  Clarke. 

UN-IN'STI-GA-TED,  a.    Not  incited  or  urged. 

UN-IN-TIM'I-DA-TED,  a.    Not  rendered  fearful  or 

_  abashed.  Ash. 

U-NI-JU'GATE,  a.    Noting  one  pair.       A.  Gray. 

UN'ION-JACK,  «.  The  national  flag  of  tho  British 
navy,  bearing  the  three  crosses  united. 

_  Simmonds. 

UN'ION-JOINT,  «.     A  joint  in  the  form  of  T,  for 

_  uniting  pipes  of  iron,  &c.  Simmonds. 

UN'ION-IST,  n.    One  who  advocates  or   womotes 

_  union.  Clarke. 

U-NI-O'VU-LATE,  a.     Containing  one  ovule. 

_  Jlensloxo. 

U'NI-PED,  a.    Having  only  one  foot.  Wright. 

U-NI-SE'RI-AL,  a,.    Having  only  one  row  or  series. 
R.  Owen.    A.  Gray. 

U'NI-SON,  a,  [add.]  Sounded  together,  as  unison 
passages  in  music,  ui  which  two  or  more  parts  unite 
in  coincident  sound.  Moore's  Encyc.  Mus. 

UN-IS'SUED,  a.    Not  issued. 

tf-NTT'A-BLE,  a.    Capable  of  union  by  growth  or 

_  otherwise.  R.  Owen. 

U-NI-TA'RI-AN-IZE,  v.  t,  and  v.  i.  To  cause  to  con- 
form or  to  conform  to  Unitarian  views.      Ogilvie. 


U'NI-VALV^D  (-valvd),  a.  In  lot,  having  one  valve 

_  or  piece,  after  dehiscence.  A.  Gray. 

U-NIV'O-CAL,  n.  In  the  Aristotelian  logic,  a  gen- 
eric term  applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the 
species  it  embraces;  also  a  word  having  but  one 
meaning.  Brande. 

UN-JOIN',  v.  t.    To  separate  or  disjoin.        Ogilvie. 

UN-KIN'DL^D  (-kin'dld),  a.  Not  set  on  fire,  not 
inflamed. 

UN-LASH',  v.  t.  In  naval  affairs,  to  loose  what  is 
tied  down.  Ash. 

UN-LASII/?D'  (-lashf),  .p.  a.  Loosed  from  being  tied. 
2.  Unwhippcd.  Ash. 

UN-LAY',  v.  t.  In  seamen's  lang.,  to  untwist;  as,  to 
unlay  the  strands  of  a  rope.  Simmonds. 

UN-LIN^D',  a.    Not  having  lines  or  lining;  as, 
"In  a  thin  silken  cassock  colored  green, 
That  was  unified  all  to  be  more  light."— Spenter. 

UN-MAG'NET-IZ£'D,  a.    Not  magnetized. 

Lardner. 

UN-MAN'TLE,  v.t.  To  remove  or  divest  of;  as, 
"Nay,  she  said,  but  I  will  unmantle  you." 

Walt.  Scott. 

UN-MAE'KET-A-BLE.  a.  Not  suitable  for  sale ;  as, 
unmarketable  vegetables. 

UN-MAS'TI-€A-TED,  a.    Not  thoroughly  chewed. 

Clarke. 

UN-MER'CE-NA-EY,  a.  Not  selfish  or  venal;  as, 
"praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle." 

Atterbury. 

UN-MIS-TEUST'ED,  a.    Not  suspected. 

UN-MOTH'EE-LY  (-muth'er-)y),  a.  Not  motherly ; 
as,  unmotlierly  treatment.  Clarke. 

UN-MOWN'  (-mono),  n.    Not  mown  or  cut.     Ash. 

UN-NOUE'ISH.E'D(-nur'risht'),  a.  Notsupplied  with 
nourishment;  not  cherished  or  fostered ;  as, 

"For  having  not  this  skill  how  to  contend, 
Th'  unnourished  strife  would  quickly  make  an  end." — Daniels. 

UN-OB-TEUD'ED,  a.  Not  thrust  in  by  force  or 
without  solicitation.  Ash. 

UN-5X'YD-A-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  oxyd. 

UN-PAlEZJD',  a.  Not  given  in  couples ;  not  suited 
or  adapted ;  as, 

"This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
And  minds  unpaired  had  better  think  alone."        Crabbe. 

UN-PA-EENT'AL,  a.    Not  like  a  parent. 

UN-PER-FUM^D',  a.    Not  perfumed.  Ash. 

UN-PIN'ION  (-pin'yun),  v.  t.  To  loose  from  re- 
straint. Clarke. 

UN-PO'LAR,  a.    Not  polar.  Tyndall. 

UN-PUKF'AOE'D  (-pref'aste),  a.  Not  having  a  pref- 
ace or  introduction.  Ogilvie. 

UN-PRO-DUCS'D',  a.    Not  produced.  Ash. 

UN-PEOS'E-€U-TED,  a.  Not  prosecuted  or  carried 
out;  as,  schemes  left  unprosecuted  by  reason  of 
death.  Ash. 

UN-PEO-TEUD'ED,  a.    Not  thrust  out  or  forward. 

Clarke. 

UN-QUAE'TEE^D,  a.    Not  divided  in  fours. 
2.  Not  lodged  or  stationed.  Ash. 

UN-QUOT'ED,  a.     Not  cited  or  named.     Ogilvie. 

UN-EAT'ED,  a.    Not  rated.  Clarke. 

UN-EEA'$(9N,  to.  [add.]  Abbot  of  unreason,  a 
mock  abbot  in  old  English  sports.         Walt.  Scott. 

UN-RE'GAL,  a.    Not  like  a  king.  Ogilvie. 

UN-REIN'  (-rane')i  v.  t.  To  loosen  a  rein ;  to  re- 
move restraint.  Clarke. 

UN-RE-LI'A-BLE,  a.    Not  to  be  depended  on. 

'  Mrs.  Butler. 

UN-RE-MU'NER-A-TED,  a.  Not  rewarded  or  com- 
pensated^ Ash. 

UN-EE-MlfNEE-A-TIVE,  a.  Not  giving  or  secur- 
ing reward.  Clarke. 

UN-EE-PROACHTUL,  a.  Not  expressing  reproach ; 
as,  an  unreproachful  look.  JIume. 

UK-RK-SCIND'ED,  a.  Not  rescinded  ;  continuing 
iu  force.  Ash. 

);(W-RE-TARD'ED,  a.  Not  hindered  or  delayed; 
Its,  "Go  on  in  your  virtuous  progress,  unretarded 
by  those  who  say  that  our  fears  are  groundless." 

Knox. 

UN-EE-VIEW^D'  (-vude),  a.  Not  re-examined; 
not  critically  analyzed.  Ash. 

UN-RU'IN^D,  a.  Not  ruined  ;  as,  "it  has  outstood 
so  many  blustering  blasts,  thus  long,  utterly  un- 
ruined."  Bishop  Hall. 

UN-SCALE',  v.  t.  To  divest  of  scales;  as,  "purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fount- 
ain itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  Milton. 

UN-SCAL'A-BLE.  a.  That  cannot  be  mounted;  as, 
" unscalable  rocks ;"  " oaks  unscalable." 

Holinshed. 

UN-S€AL'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  divesting  of  scales. 

Ash. 


D6VE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  EULE,  BULL;  VI"CIOUS.— €  as  K ;  G  as  J  ;  S  as  Z;  Cn  as  SH ;  TniS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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UNT 


UPP 


VAC 


UN-SCRU'TI-NIZED,  a.    Not  closely  watched  or 

observed.  Clarke. 

UN-SCRU'TI-NIZ-ING,  a.    Not  searching  closely. 

Clarke. 
UN-SE-LECT',  a.    Not  choice,  or  taken  by  prefer- 
ence. 
UN-SELF'ISH-NE3S,  n.    Absence  of  selfishness. 

Bulwer. 
UN-SHAPE'LY,  a.    Not  well  formed. 

Lond.  Quart.  Rev. 
UN-SHAT'TERED,  a.    Not  broken  to  pieces ;  not 
disordered ;  as,  "  where  brass  meets  with  clay,  how 
can  that  brittle  stuff  escape  unshattered.'" 

Bishop  Hall. 
UN-SI'LENCED  (-si'lenst),  a.    Not  put  to  silence. 

Ash. 
UN-SIM'PLE,  a.  Wanting  simplicity.  EaUlie. 
UN-SMIL'ING,  a.    Not  smiling.  Bulwer. 

UN-SO-LICTT-OUS-NESS,  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  without  solicitude.  Foster. 

UN-SPECK'LED,  a.    Not  speckled;  not  blemished. 

Ash. 
UN-STACKED'  (-stakt),  a.    Not  put  into  stacks. 

Clarke. 
UN-STILL',  a.     Restless ;  unquiet.  Ogilvie. 

UN-STRAN°'GU-LA-BLE,    a.      That    cannot     be 

strangled.  C.  Lamb. 

UN-3UB-STAN'TIA-TED,  a.     Not   established  by 

suitable  evidence.  Ash. 

UN-SUC'€ORED,  a.   Not  assisted  or  relieved  ;  as  — 

"Him  wretched  thrall  into  hi3 dungeon  brought, 
Where  he  remains  of  all  itrisuecored  and  unsought." 

Spenser. 

UN-SUG-GEST'IVE,  a.    Not  making  suggestions. 

Lamb. 
UN-SOG-GEST'IVE-LY,  adv.    Without  suggestion. 
UN-SUMMED'  (-sumd),  a.   Not  summed  or  counted 

up.  Hugh  Miller. 

UN-SUM'MONED,  a.  Not  called  on  to  appear ;  as  — 

•'  Then  bid 
Penelope  with  her  attendants  down, 
Nor  leave  u>isu»niumed  one  of  ah  the  train.     Cowper. 

UN-SURE  D',  a.    Not  made  sure.  /Shakes. 

UN-SUR'FEIT-ED  (-sur'fit-ed),  a.    Not  surcharged 

or  cloyed,  as  with  food,  &c.  Ash. 

UN-SUR-MISED'  (-sur-mizd'),  a.    Not  suspected. 

Ogilvie. 
UN-SUR-ROUND'ED,  a.    Not  encompassed  or  beset 

on  all  sides ;  as, — 

"  Still  he  combated  unwounded, 
Though  retrenting  unstirrounded."  Byron. 

UN-SWITCHED'  (-switcht),  a.    Not  switched. 
UN-SWUNG',  a.    Not  swung.  Ogilvie. 

UN-TAL'ENT-ED,  a.  Without  talent.  Clarke. 
UN-TAN'GI-BLE,  a.  Not  to  be  touched.  Ash. 
UN-TER-RES'TRI-AL,   a.     Not  pertaining  to   the 

earth  or  world.  Clarke. 

UN-TfiTH'ERED,  a.    Not  tethered  or  restrained. 

Ash. 
UN-TIiE-0-L5G'I€-AL,   a.    Not  pertaining  to   or 

becoming  theology ;  as, — 

"Tell  that  questionist,  that  to  argue  from  scripture  negatively, 
iu  things  of  this  nature  is  somewhat  unt/tcvhtica'." 

Bis/up  Hall. 

UN-TIIICK'ENED,  a.    Not  rendered  thick. 

Clarke. 

UN-TIME'OUS,  a.    Untimely.  Walt.  Scott. 

(JN-TIME'OUS-LY,  adv.    Untimely;  too  soon. 

Walt.  Scott. 

UN-TOL'EE-A-TED,  a.    Not  allowed.  Ash. 

UN-TORN',  a.     Not  torn  or  rent ;  as,  "  And  still  un- 
torn,  though  dragged,  he  might  remain." 

Cowper. 

UN-TRAN'QUIL,  a.    Not  calm  ;  agitated. 

UN-TRANS-MUT'ED,  a.    Not  changed  in  form  or 
substance.  Ash. 

UN-TRANS-PL  ANT'ED,  a.  Not  removed  and  plant- 
ed in  another  place.  Ogilvie. 

UN-TRICKS D'  (  trikt),  a.    Not  adorned;   as,  un- 
ti'icked  tresses.     [Poetical.']  Southei/. 

UN-TU-MULT'U-OUS,  a.    Not  noisy  or  turbulent; 
not  making  tumult  or  disorder ;  as, — 

"  Nor  less  admire 
This  tumult  vntumuHuous ;  all  on  wing."  Young. 

UN-TUNED',  a.    Lacking  music  or  harmony;    as, 
"untuned  drums.11  Sliakes. 

UN-TfJNE'FUL,  a.    Not  musical  or  harmonious. 

Tennyson. 

UN-TUNE'FUL-LT,  a.    Without  harmony. 

UN-UT'TERED,   a.    Not  spoken  or  expressed;   as, 
"  the  unuttered  pangs  that  rend  his  righteous  heart." 
Bishop  Horseley. 

UN-VAMPED'  (-vanit),  a.    Not  pieced  or  repaired ; 
not  vamped  up.  Ash. 


Not  becoming  a  wife. 


UN-VAN'TAGED,  a.  Not  acting  to  advantage,  or 
under  favorable  circumstances  ;  is, — 

"  Yet  even  thus,  unvantaged  and  on  foot, 
Superior  honors  I  that  day  acquired."  Cowper. 

UN-YAS'CU-LAR,  a.  Not  vascular  in  structure ;  as, 
unvascular  dentine.  R.  Owen. 

UN-VEND'I-BLE,  a.    Not  salable.  Ogilvie. 

UN-VEN'ER-A-TED,  a.  Not  treated  with  honor  and 
respect.  Ash. 

UN-VER'I-FIED,  a.  Not  confirmed  by  competent 
evidence.  Ash. 

UN-YI€-TO'RI-OUS,  a.    Not  victorious.      Baird. 

UN-VIG'I-LANT,  a.    Not  vidlant.  Ogilvie. 

UN-VIN-DIC'TIVE,  a.    Notrevcngeful.  Ash. 

UN-VO'CAL,  a.    Not  having  a  voice. 

2.  Not  uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 

Ogilvie. 

UN-WAFT'ED,  a.  Not  borne  or  conveyed  by  air  or 
water.  Moore. 

UN-WAKED',  a.  Not  roused  from  sleep ;  not  called 
up  to  action  ;  as,  "  she  uivwaked  a-bed  lay." 

Gower. 

UN-WASTE'FUL-LY,  a.  Without  waste ;  econom- 
ically. Ogilvie. 

UN- WAVING,  a.    Not  waving.  Bulwer. 

UN-WEAR' A-BLE,  a.  That  cannot  be  worn  ;  unfit 
to  bejworn.  Ash. 

UN-WELD'ED,  a.  Not  forged  into  union  at  an  in- 
tense heat ;  not  joined.  Clarke. 

UN-WIELD'I-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
unwieldy.  Lond.  Quar.  Rev. 

UN-WIFE'LY, 

UN-WIFE'LIKE, 

UN-WITH-DRAWN',  a.  Not  withdrawn;  continued. 

Ash. 

UN-WOM'AN-LI-NESS,  n.  Conduct  unbecoming  a 
woman.  Allen. 

UN-WRECKED'  (-rekt),  a.  Not  wrecked ;  not  af- 
flicted ;  as, — 

"  Let  them  for  her  sake, 
Who  to  thy  safeguard  doth  herself  betake, 
Escape  undiowned,  tuiwreukcd."  Drayton. 

UN-WRITE',  v.  t.    To  cancel  what  is  written;   to 

erase.  _  Ogilvie. 

UN-WRITH'ING,  a.    Not  writhing. 

,  John  Wilson. 

UP'-BEAR'ING,  ppr.  or  a.    Bearing  or  raising  aloft. 
UP'-BREED,  v.  t.    To  rear  or  bring  up  ;  to  nurse  ; 
as,  "both  born  and  upbred  in  a  foreign  country." 

Holinshed. 
UP'CAST,  n.    [add.]    The  ventilating  shaft  of  a  mine 
out  of  which  the  air  passes  after  having  circulated 
through  the  mine;  called  also  upcast  pit. 

Mining  Journal. 
UP'-CAUGHT  (-kawt),  a.    Seized  or  caught  up  ;  as, 

"  None  ever  boasted  yet,  that  he  had  passed 
Her  cavern  safely,  for  with  every  mouth, 
She  bears  upcaugnt  a  mariner  away."  Cowper. 

UP'-COM'ING,  n.    The  act  of  coming  up  or  ascend- 
ing; a.  Coming  up  or  ascending.  Clarke. 
TJP-GAZE',  v.  t.    To  look  steadily  upward. 
UP'-GAZ'ING,  n.    The  aet  of  looking  steadily  up- 
ward; ppr.  or  a.  Looking  up  with  fixed  attention  ; 
as, 

"Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  over  spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye."  Byron. 

UP-HAUD',  v.  t.  or  v.  i.     To  uphold  or  maintain. 

Walt.  Scott. 

UP'-HE  APED'  (-hee.pt),  a.  Piled  up,  accumulated  ; 
as,  "Such  manner  of  losse  of  substance  is  a  great 
gain  with  God,  who  shall  repay  all  with  upheaped 
measure."  ITdal. 

UPH'ROE  (uv'ro),  n.  A  long  piece  of  wood  having 
a  number  of  holes  through  which  pass  the  lines  to 
suspend  an  awning  by.  Totten. 

UP'LINE,  n.  The  track  ofa  rail-way,  leading  toward 
the  main  terminus.     [Eng.]  Clarke. 

tJP'PER-CRUST,  n.    The  top-crust,  as  of  a  pie. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied   to  the  higher  class   of 
society.     [Amer.~\  "    Bartlett. 

UP'PEll-WORLD,  n.    The  atmosphere. 

2.  Heaven. 

3.  This   world  in   distinction    from    the   under 
world. 

UP'-PILE,  v.  t.    To  heap  up.  Ogilvie. 

UP'PISn-LY,  adv.    In  a  proud  or  arrogant  way. 

Clarke. 
UP'PISH-NESS,  n.    Pride  or  arrogance  of  manner. 

Ash. 
UP-PRICKED'  (-prikt),  a.     Set  up  pointedly  or 
sharply ;  as, 

"  Oft.  too  the  coward  hare  then  only  bold 

When  mischief  prompts  or  wintry  famine  pines, 
Will  quit  her  rush-grown  form  and  steal  with  ear 

•n-h.nd.   t.o  criBiv  thp  toils  " 


Upprx-hed,  to  gnaw  the  toils, 


Mason. 


UP-REAR'ING,  n.  The  act  of  rearing  or  raising  up; 
as,  "  the  overthrow  of  priucely  authority,  and  up- 
rearing  of  Antichrist's  tyranny."  Bale. 

UP-RIDGED'  (-rijd),  a.  Raised  up  in  ridges,  or  ex- 
tended lines;  as, 

"  Many  a  billow  then 
Upridged  rides  turbulent  the  soimding  flood, 
Foam-crested  billow  after  billow  driven."  Cowper. 

UP-EOAR'I-OUS-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  noisy 
or  riotous.     [Low.~]  Clarke. 

UP-ROOT'ING,  n.  The  aet  of  tearing  up  by  the 
roots.  Ash. 

UP-SET',  v.  t.  [add.]  To  thicken  and  shorten  (as  a 
heated  piece  of  iron)  by  hammering  on  the  end, 
when  it  is  set  up  end-wise. 

Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

UP'SET,  a.  A  Scotch  term  for  set  up  ;  thus,  the  up- 
set price  at  a  public  sale  is  the  price  at  which  the 
goods,  &c,  are  offered.  Walt.  Scott.     Llotoitt. 

UP-SET'TING,  n.    The  act  of  overturning. 

Ogilvie. 
2.    The  act  of  thickening  and  shortening  a  piece 
of  heated  iron. 

UP-SET'TING,  a.    Turning  over. 

2.  Thickening  and  shortening,  as  a  piece  of  heated 
iron  by  hammering  it  on  one  end. 

UP-SOAR',  v.  t.    To  mount  up.  Ogilvie. 

UP-STAIRS',  a.  Noting  an  upper  story;  adv.  In 
or  toward  the  upper  story.  Foster. 

UP-SWELL',  v.  i.    To  swell  or  rise  up.        Clarke. 

UP-SWELL'ING,  n.  The  act  of  swelling  or  rising 
up;  a.  Swelling  up,  rising.  Clarke. 

UP-TOWN',  a.  Relating  to  the  upper  part  of  a 
town;  adv.  To  or  in  the  upper  part  ofa  town. 

UP'TRAIN,  n.  In  English  usage,  a  train  on  rail- 
ways, which  goes  toward  the  main  terminus. 

2.  In  American  usage,  a  train  going  toward  the 
upper  terminus,  or  in  the  direction  conventionally 

_  denoted  by  up. 

U'PU-PA,  n*  The  scientific  name  given  by  Lin- 
nreus  to  the  Hoopoe  family,  the  individuals  of  which 
have  an  ornament  on  the  head  formed  of  a  double 
range  of  long  feathers,  erected  at  will.        Cuvier. 

U-RA'LI-AN,  a.    Relating  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 

U-RA-NO-GRAPH'I€-AL,  a.     Pertaining  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  heavens.  Ogilvie. 

UR'Cli-O-LA,  7t.*  A  genus  of  plants;  nat.  order, 
Apocynacea?,  inhabiting  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  most  important  species  is  the  V.  elastica,  or 
caoutchouc  vine.     Ogilvie.    Lconograph.  Encyc. 

TJR'CHIN,  a.  [add.]  A  mischievous  elf  supposed 
sometimes  to  take  the  form  of  a  hedgehog ;  as,  •'  like 
urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies."  Shakes. 

U-RET'ie.     See  Diuketic. 

URG'ING,«.     The  act  of  earnestly  soliciting.  Ash. 

U-RIN-IF'ER-OUS,  a.    Conveying  urine. 

Dunglison. 

U-RIN-OM'E-TER,  n.     A  contrivance  for  measur- 

_  ing  the  specific  gravity  of  urine.  Dunglison. 

U'RI-NOSE.    See  Urinous. 

URN'AL,  a.    Like  or  belonging  to  an  urn. 

Wright. 

tJRN'FUL,  a.     As  much  as  an  urn  will  hold. 

UR-TI-€A'CEOUS  (-ka'shus),  a.     [L.  urtica,  a  net- 
tle.] 
Pertaining  to  nettles  or  the  nettle  family.  Dana. 

UR'TI-CA-TING,  a.  Nettling  or  stinging  Jike  a 
nettle.  Dana. 

UR-TI-CA'TION.  n.  The  process  of  stinging  with 
nettles,  sometimes  used  in  treating  paralysis. 

Craig.    Dunglison. 

US'ING,  n.    The  state  of  being  used  or  employed. 

Clarke. 

US'TU-LATE,  a.     [L.]     Blackened  as  if  burned. 

Wright. 

U-SURP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  seizing  or  occupying 
the  property  of  another  without  ritrtit.  Ash. 

tJ-TRlCU-LATE,  a.    Swollen  bladder-like ;  inflated. 

Dana. 

U-TRIUTJ-LOID,  a.    Bladder-like.  Dana. 

U'VATE,  n.     [L.  uva,  a  grape.] 

A  conserve  made  of  grapes.  Simmonds. 

U'ZE-NA,  n.    A  Burman  measure  of  twelve  miles. 

Malcom. 


V. 

VACfJ-O-LA-TED,  a.  Full  of  vacuoles  or  small  air- 
cavities.  Dana. 

YAC-U-0-LA.'TION,  n.  The  multiplication  of  vac- 
uoles or  air-cells,  which  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  germ  development.  Dana. 

YACU-OLE,  ii.    [L.  vacuo,  to  empty.] 

A  small  air-cell  or  globular  space  in  the  interior 
of  organic  cells,  either  containing  air  or  a  pellucid 
liquid.         .  Dana. 


A,   E,   &c,    long.— X,   E,    &c,   short.— ClRE,   FAR,   LAST,   FALL,   WHAT;    THERE,   TERM;    MARINE,  BIRD;     M5VE, 
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VAS 


VER 


VIE 


VAE,  In.     la  tho  Orkney  Islands,  an  inlet  of  the  sea. 

VOE   i  Walt.  Scott. 

VAG'I-NATE.    See  Vaginated. 

VA/GEANT-NE3S,  n.    The  state  of  a  vagrant. 

Ash. 

VAGUE'LY,  adv.  In  an  uncertain  or  unsettled  man- 
ner. Richardson. 

VAGUE'NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  indefinite  or 
uncertain.  Craig. 

VAILS,  11.  pi.    Gratuities  to  servants. 

Craig.    Simmonds. 

VAIL'ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  covering  from  sight. 

VA-KEEL',  n.  In  the  East-Indies,  a  native  attorney 
or  agent ;  an  embassador.  Malcom. 

VA-LEN'CIA  (-she-a),  n.  A  kind  of  goods  for  waist- 
coats, having  the  weft  of  wool  and  the  warp  of  silk 
or  cotton.  Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

VAL-EiT-CI-ENNES',  n.  [Ft;]  A  name  of  a  rich 
kind  of  lace  made  at  Valenciennes  in  France  ;  it  has 
a  six-sided  mesh  formed  of  two  threads  partly 
twisted  and  plaited,  the  pattern  being  worked  in  the 
net.  Simmonds. 

VAL-HAL'LA,  n.  Tho  paradise  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  being  tho  dwelling  place  of  heroes  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Encyc.  Am. 

VAL-KlTE'I-A,  n.  In  Scand.  mythol.,  the  name  of 
awful  and  beautiful  beings  in  a  female  form,  who 
presided  over  battle  and  marked  out  those  who  were 
to  be  slain ;  they  also  ministered  at  the  feasts  of 
heroes  in  Valhalla.  Encyc.  Am. 

VAL-K?B'I-AN,  a.  Of  or  connected  with  tho  Val- 
kyrias,  and  hence  relating  to  battle  ;  as,  "  Val- 
kyrian  hymns."  Tennyson. 

VALES.    See  Vails. 

VA-LO'NI-A,  n.  A  commercial  name  for  the  acorn- 
cups  of  an  oak  (Quercus  cegilops),  growing  in  Tur- 
key and  the  Morea.  It  contains  abundance  of  tan- 
nin, and  is  much  used  by  tanners  in  England. 

lire. 

VlL'tT-A-BLE'S,  n.  pi.  Things  of  value,  as  choice 
articles  of  personal  property,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

VA-MOSE',  v.  i.  A  cant  term  in  Texas  and  other 
parts  bordering  on  tho  Spanish  territories,  for  to  de- 
part or  go  off  quickly,  from  the  Spanish  vamos,  let 
us  go.  Bartlett. 

VAMP'EK,  v.  i.    To  swagger.  HalliweU. 

VAM'PLAT,  n.  [Fr.  avant-plat.]  An  iron  guard 
for  the  hand  on  the  staff  of  a  til  ting-spear. 

Fairholt. 

VAN,  v.  t.  To  wash  or  cleanse  a  small  portion  of  ore 
on  a  shovel.  Pryce. 

VANE,  n.     [add.]     A  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal 
which  by  revolving  puts  machinery  in  motion  ;  as, 
the  vane  of  a  wind-mill,  the  vane  of  a  propeller. 
Appleton's  meek.  Diet. 

VXN'NING,  n.  The  act  of  removing  impurities  from 
ore  by  a  rocking  motion  with  a  shovel.       Pryce. 

VAN'QUISH-ING,  n.  The  act  of  overcoming  or  sub- 
duing. Ash. 

VAN'QUISH-MENT,  it.  The  state  of  being  van- 
quished or  subdued.  Bisliop  Hall. 

VA'POE-ING,  n.  Tho  act  of  boasting ;  ostentatious 
boasting.  Ash. 

VA'POB-ING-LY,  adv.  In  an  ostentatiously  boast- 
ful manner. 

VA'PO-EIZ-EE,  n.  He  or  that  which  converts  into 
vapor.  Ogilvie. 

VA'POR-OSE.    See  Vaporous. 

VA'Itl- A-BLffS,  n.  pi.  In  sea  language,  a  term  de- 
noting shifting  trade  winds.  Maury. 

VA-RI-A'TION,  a.  Noting  variations  or  changes. 
Variation-compass,  a  very  delicate  compass  for 
making  observations  on  tho  daily  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

VA-RIC'I-FORM,  n.  [L.  varix.]  In  pathol.,  re- 
sembling the  uneven  dilatation  of  a  vein.     Craig. 

vt-Kl-dbie'  \     Sec  Variolous. 

VA'RI-O-LOID,  a.    Eesembling  small-pox-. 

Dunglison. 

VA-EU'NA,  ii*  In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  god  of  the 
waters,  the  Indian  Neptune,  and  rcirent  of  the  west 
division  of  tho  earth.  He  is  represented  as  a  white 
man,  four-armed,  riding  on  a  sea-animal,  with  a 
rope  in  one  hand  anil  a  club  in  another.     Ogilvie. 

YAE'VEL/?D,  a*  Having  varvels  or  rings;  in  her- 
aldry, when  the  leather  thongs  which  tie  on  the 
bells  to  the  legs  of  hawks,  are  borne  rlotant  with 
rings  at  the  end,  the  bearing  is  termed  jessed, 
belled,  and  varveled.  Craig. 

VA'EY-ING,  n.    The  act  of  deviating  or  changing. 

VASE'-SHAPA'D  (-shapte),  a.  Formed  like  a  vase 
or  flower-pot.  ffenslow. 

VXS'I-FORM.  a.  Tn  hot.,  noting  a  variety  of  vas- 
cular tissue  like  that  of  ducts.  l/enslow. 

ViS'SAL-EY,  n.    The  body  of  vassals.       Clarke, 


VAT,  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  vat.  Ogilvie. 

VAT'FUL,  a.    As  much  as  a  vat  will  hold. 

VAT'TKD,  pp.  or  a.    Put  into  a  vat. 

VAT'TING,  n.  The  act  of  putting  into  a  vat;  a.  Per- 
taining to  this  act. 

VAU-DOIS' (vo-dw&/),  n.  [Fr.]  The  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  Waldenses. 

VAULT'ING,  n.  The  act  of  making  an  arch  or  vault. 
"  2.  A  roof  or  roofs  of  tho  kind  taken  collectively. 
3.  Tho  act  or  art  of  leaping  or  tumbling. 

Ogilvie. 

VAUNT-MITRE,  n.  [Fr.  avant-mur.']  A  wall 
raised  before  or  in  front  of  the  main  wall.      Ash. 

VEAL,  a.  Eelating  to  or  made  of  veal;  as,  veal- 
tea.  Dunglison. 

YEAL'-GUT'LET.  n.  A  small  slice  of  veal  cut  off 
for  frying  or  broiling.  Ash. 

VEG-E-TA/RI-AN,  n.  One  who  holds  that  vege- 
tables constitute  the  only  proper  food  for  man,  and 
who  lives  solely  upon  them.  Dunglison. 

VEG-E-TA'RI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vegeta- 
rianism. 

VEG-E-TA/EI-AN-ISM,  n,  Tho  theory  and  practice 
of  living  solely  on  vegetables.  Dunglison. 

VEG'E-TA-TING,  n.  The  act  of  growing  or  sprout- 
ing. 

VEIL 'LESS  (vale'less),  a,    Not  having  a  veil. 

Milman. 

VEIN'AL  (vane-),  a.    Eelating  to  veins.    Ogilvie. 

VEIN'ING,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  veins, 
as  in  muslin-work,  &c.  Ash. 

VEIN'LET,  n.  In  hot.,  a  small  vein,  branching  out 
from  a  larger  one.  Ilenslow. 

VE'LATE,  a.    Having  a  veil ;  veiled.       A.  Gray. 

VE-LU'TI-NOUS,  a.  [It.]   Feeling  like  velvet ;  soft. 

A.  Gray. 

VE'NAL-LY,  adv.    In  a  venal  manner. 

VEN-A-TO'EI-AL,  a.    Pertaining  to  hunting. 


VEND'ING,  11.    The  act  of  selling.  Ash. 

VEN'E-NATE,  a.    Infected  with  poison.     Ogilvie. 

VBN'ER-A-BLE,  n.  A  title  given  to  arch-deacons 
in  the  English  established  church.  Clarke. 

VE-NE'TIAN,  11.    An  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

VE-NI-X.L'1-TY,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pardon- 
able or  excusable;  as,  "they  palliate  wickedness 
with  the  fair  pretense  of  yenvality." 

_  Bishop  Hall. 

VEN'OSE,  a.  In  tot.,  veiny;  having  conspicuous 
veins.  A.  Gray. 

VE1PTA,  n.  [Sp.]  A  way-side  tavern  of  a  low  or- 
der. Velasquez. 

VENT'ED,  pp.  or  a.  Allowed  to  escape  ;  uttered ; 
let  out.  Vented  up,  lifted  up,  as  the  umbriere  or 
visor  of  a  helmet.  Spenser.    F.  Q. 

VENT'-IIOLE,  n.  A  small  hole  for  the  passage  of 
air,  as  in  a  cask.  Ogilvie, 

2.  In  casting,  a  hole  pierced  through  a  mold  for 
the  escape  of  air  and  gas.  BeiPs  Tech.  Die. 

VENT'-PIN,  n.    A  pin  to  stop  a  vent-hole. 

Simmonds. 

VEN'TOSE,  a.    "Windy;  flatulent.      Ricltfi rdson. 

VEN-TOS'I-TY,  n.     [add.]     Vain-glory;  pride. 

Imp.  Add. 

VEN'TRAL,  a.  [add.]  In  hot,  of  or  pertaining  to 
that  side  of  an  organ,  &c,  which  faces  toward  the 
center  of  a  flower.  A.  Gray. 

VEN-TEIL'O-QTJIZE,  v.  i.  To  practice  ventrilo- 
quism. Phren.  Journal. 

VEN'Tl-LOSE,  a.    [-L:  veniddt,  a  small  vein.] 

In  hot;  full  of  small  veins.  A.  Gray. 

VEE'DAN-CY,  n.     [add.]     Eawness;  foolishness. 

Ogilvie. 

VEE'DANT,  a.  [add.]  Green  in  knowledge  ;  easily 
overreached,  as  a  verdant  youth.    [Famil.] 

VERD'URE-LESS,  a.    Destitute  of  verdure. 

VEEGE,  n.     [add.]     The  spindle  of  a  watch-balance. 

Simmonds. 

VEEG'ING,  n.    The  act  of  bending  or  inclining. 

Gldrka. 

VEE-MIG'U-LATE,  a.  Worm-like  in  shape  ;  covered 
with  worm-like  elevations.  IIens'010. 

VEE'NI-GOSE,  a.    [L.  vemix,  varnish.] 

In  hot.,  appearing  as  if  varnished,  as  some  leaves. 

A.  Gray. 

VEE'REL,  )n.    The  ring  at  the  end  of  a  eane,  ram- 

VEllL,  (     road,  &c.        Ogilvie.     Livingstone. 

VER-RU'CI-FOEM,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  wart. 

VfiR'SION-IST,  n.  One  who  makes  or  favors  a 
version.  Ogilvie. 

YER'TE-BRATE,  a,  [add.]  In  hot,  contracted  at 
intervals,  like  the  spine  of  animals.  flensloio. 

VER-TI-€XL'I-TY,  n.  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being 
vertical;  as,  "the  different  points  of  verUcaHty." 

Brown. 


VER-TIC'IL-LA-TED,  a.    In  hot,  arranged  in  a  ring 

or  whorl ;  verticillate.  Loud.  Quar.  Rev. 

VER-TIG'I-NATE,  a.    Turned  round,  giddy. 

Coleridge. 
VES'I-€A-TO-RY,  a.    Having  a  power  to  blister. 

VE-SlG'tX-LOSE,  a.    Full  of  vesicles.  Kirly. 

VES'PER,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  evening,  or  to  the 
service  of  vespers;  as,  a  vesper  hymn.       Ogilvie. 

VES'SEL-FITL,  a.    As  much  as  a  vessel  will  hold. 

VES'TA,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  wax- 
match.  Simmonds. 

VTiSTXJRED,  a.  Covered  with  garments;  as,  '-we 
be  vestured  with  pure  cloth."  Berners. 

VE'TO,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  veto,  as  ««fo-power. 

VE'TO-ING,  n.  The  act  of  exercising  a  power  to  in- 
terpose a  veto.  Clarke. 

VETO-IST,  n.    One  who  sustains  the  use  of  the  veto. 

VEXED,  pp  or  a.  Vexed  question,  an  inquiry  car- 
ried on  to  a  wearisome  length,  or  with  great  per- 
tinacity of  discussion.  Ogilvie. 

VEX'IL-LAR,        )  a.  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

VEXTL-LA-RY,  j  vexillum  or  upper  petal  of 
papilionaceous  flowers.  A.  Gray. 

Vl'A-LA-e>TE-A,n.  [L.]  The  milky  way,  a  name 
applied  to  the  galaxy,  q.  v. 

VI-A-BIL'I-TY,  n.  Capacity  of  distribution  over 
wide  geographical  limits.,  as  the  viab&iiy  of  a  species. 

Dana. 

VI-CEN'NI-AL,  a.  [L.  viceni,  twenty,  and  anni, 
years.]  Ogilvie. 

VI-CIS-SI-TIX'DI-NOUS,  a.  Full  of  changes.  2. 
Noting  a  regular  series  or  succession  of  changes. 

Ogilvie. 

VIG'TIM-IZ-ING.  n.  The  act  of  making  a  victim  of; 
the  act  of  swindling  another.     [CoWo^.J 

VICTOR,  a.  Successful;  gaining  the  victory;  as, 
"  the  victor  Greeks."  Pope. 

VIG-TO'EI-A,  11*  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants  named 
in  honor  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria;  nat.  order 
Nymphacea'.  The  V.  regia.  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil ;  its  large  spreading  leaves  are  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rim  from  three 
to  five  inches  high;  and  its  immense  rose-white 
flowers  sometimes,  when  fully  expanded,  attain  a 
diameter  of  twenty -three  inches. 

Imp.  Add.    Icon.  Encyc. 

VIG-TOR-INE'  (een'),  n.    A  lady's  fur  tippet. 

Simmonds. 
2.  The  name  of  a  fruit  allied  to  the  peach. 

Huyh  Miller. 

VICT'UAL-ING  (vit'tl-),  n.  The  act  of  supplying 
with  provisions.  Ash. 

VI-€UGN'A   (ve-koon'yal.    \n*      [Sp.]      A    rumi- 

VI-6tJ"N'A,  f  naiit mammal  (Auche- 

nia    vicugna),    of    the    family    Camelidae.      It  is 
closely  allied  to   the  llama,  the   guanaco,  and  paco, 
in  size  exceeding  the  latter  two.     Its  wool  is  short 
and  curly,  and  used  for  making  delicate  fabrics. 
Simmonds.    Prescott 

VI-DETTE'.     See  Ve-dette. 

VID'LT-AGE,  n.  The  state  of  widows  or  widowhood  ; 
widows  taken  collectively.  Ogilvie. 

VI-EN-NESE',  ii.pl.  Inhabitants  of  Vienna;  a.  Per- 
taining to  Viennese. 

VIF'DA,  |  n.     In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 

SrIV'DA,  j  beef  and  mutton  hung  and  dried,  but 
not  salted.  Jamieson.     Widt.  Scott, 

VI-GES'1-MAL,  a.    [L.  riginti.]    Twentieth.  Ash. 

VI-GO'NI-A,  n.  See  Vicuna.  Vigonia  wool,  is  a 
name  given  to  the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  derived  from 
the  spelling  vicugna,  or  vigogne.  Prescott. 

VIK'ING,  i>, ;  pi.  Vikingr.  A  name  given  to  pirate 
chiefs  from  among  the  Northmen,  who  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Europe  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. Encyc.  Am. 

VIL'LI-FOEM,  a.  Velvet-like  ;  like  close-set  fibers, 
either  hard  or  soft ;  as,  the  teeth  of  perch  are  villi- 
form.  Dana. 

YJX'Lr>SE.     See  Villous. 

VIL-L(3S'I-TY,  n.  In  hot.,  a  covering  of  long  weak 
hairs.  JTensloic. 

VT-MIN'E-OUS,  a.  [add.]  Producing  twigs  or 
shoots.  A.  Gray. 

VJN'E-GAE-YAED,  n.  A  yard  where  vinegar  is 
made  and  kept.  Simmonds, 

Vl'NOSE,  a.    Pertaining  to  wine ;  vinous.       Ash. 

VINT'A-GING,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of 
grapes. 

VI-O-LAS'CENT,  a.  Tending  to  a  violet  color ;  vio- 
lescent.  Smart. 

VIE-GILT-AN-ISM,  n,    A  peculiarity  of  Virgil. 

VIE'GIN-BOEN,  a.  Born  of  a  virgin ;  as,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Milton. 

VIE-I-DES'CENT,  a.  In  hot,  slightly  green ;  green- 
ish. A.  Gray. 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK  ;  RULE,  BULL  ;  VI"CIOUS.—  £  as  K  ;   G  as  J  ;  $  as  Z  ;   CH  as  SH  ;  THIS. 


*  See  Pictorial  Illustrations. 


t  See  Table  of  Synonyms. 
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VI-RIP'O-TENT,  a.  [L.  vir,  a  man,  and  potens, 
fit  for.] 

Fit  for  a  husband;  marriageable;  as,  "  being  not 
of  ripe  years,  nor  viripotent,  nor  marriable." 

I/olinshed. 

VTS'ION,  v.  t.    To  see  in  vision ;  to  dream. 

VI$'ION-IST,  re.  One  who  gives  himself  up  to  im- 
practicable schemes ;  a  visionary.      Richardson. 

VI-Si'TE',  n.  [Fr.]  A  light  cape  or  short  cloak  of 
silk  or  lace  worn  by  ladies  in  summer. 

Simmonds. 

VlSTT-ING-eARD,  re.  A  card  with  one's  name  or 
address,  to  leave  in  calling. 

VIS'OR,  re.     [add.]     The  front-piece  of  a  cap. 

VIT'TA,  re.  [L.]  A  name  given  to  certain  tubes  in 
the  Fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants.  A.  Gray. 

VIT'EL-LINE,  a.     [L.  vitellus,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Carpenter. 

VI-TEL'LUS,  re.     [L.]     In  zoo/..,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
2.  In  hot.,  any  portion  attached  to  the  embryo, 
not   distinctly   referable   to   radicle,   cotyledon,   or 
plumule.  Henslow. 

VIT'RE-0-E-LEe'TRI€,  a.  Containing  the  elec- 
tricity excited  by  rubbing  glass.  Smart. 

VIT-RI-FA€T'tJRE,  n.     [L.  vitrum,  glass,  and  fa- 
cio,  to  make.] 
The  manufacture  of  glass  and  pottery. 

Ogilvie. 

VIT'EI-FY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  converting  into 
glass.  Ash. 

VI-TRfj'VI-AN,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vitruvius, 
an  ancient  Eoman  architect.  Vitruvian  scroll,  a 
peculiar  pattern  of  scroll-work,  consisting  of  con- 
volved undulations,  used  in  classical  architecture. 

Weale. 

VIT'TATE,  a.     [L.  vitta,  a  ribbon.] 

Striped,  like  a  ribbon.  Ogilvie. 

Vl-VA'RI-UM,  re.  [L.]  A  place  for  keeping  living 
animals. 

VI' VERS  (vee'verz),  re.  pi.    [Fr.]     Provisions. 

Walt.  Scott. 

VIX'EN-ISH,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  vixen  ;  as, 
a  vixenish  temper. 

VI-ZIR'I-AL,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vizier;  as,  a 
vizirial  letter.  Layard. 

VO'GAL-ISM,  re.    The  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs. 

VO-€AL-I-ZA'TION,  re.  The  formation  of  vocal 
sounds.  Westm.  Rev. 

VOE.     See  Vae. 

VO-LAN'TE,  re.  [Sp.]  A  large  heavy  carriage  with 
twojvheels,  used  in  Cuba.  Velasquez. 

VOL'TJ-BLE,  a.  [add.]  In  hot.,  noting  the  act  of 
twining  ;  as,  the  voluble  stem  of  hop-plants. 

A.  Gray. 

VOL-TJ-MST'Eie,  a.  [Volume,  and  /xerpoy,  a  meas- 
ure.] 

In  chemical  analysis,  performed  by  measured 
volumes  of  standard  solutions  of  re-agents ;  as,  in 
volumetric  analysis.  Dana. 

VOL-TX-MET'RIG-AL-LY,  adv.  In  a  volumetric 
manner. 

VOL'UN-TA-RT-ISM,  n.  The  principle  of  support- 
ing religion,  &c,  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Chalmers. 

VO-LfjPT'FJ-A-RY,  a.  Addicted  to  pleasure ;  volup- 
tuous. Ogilvie. 

YO'MER,  11.  [L.]  A  slender,  thin  bone  separating 
the  nostrils  fiom  each  other,  consisting  of  two  united 
plates.  R.  Owen. 

VS'MER-INE,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vomer. 

R.  Owen. 

VOR-TI&T-NOUS,  a.    Moving  rapidly  round  ;  as,— 

"  He  said,  and  lifting  high  his  fingry  tide 
VcHiginout,  against  Achilles  hurled 
Roaring,  the  fuanl,  the  bodies  Hud  the  blood."  Cowper. 

VOTIVE-NESS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  votive. 

VOUCII'ING,  re.    The  act  of  attesting,  &e.        Ash. 

VO  W'EL-ISH,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vowel ;  as,  "  the 
power  [of  W]  is  always  vowelish,  even  where  it 
leads  the  vowel  in  any  syllable."  B.  Johnson. 

VOWEL-ISM,  11.    The  use  of  vowels.         Offilvie. 

VOY'AGE-A-BLE,  a.  Capable  of  being  sailed  over ; 
navigable.  Clarke. 

VOY'AG-ING,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  voyage. 

Ogilvie, 

VRAPSE3r-BLAN'CJS{Yi-a's!m-bYiiace),ii.  [Fr.]  The 
appearance  of  truth.  Bescherelle. 

VUGG  (voog),  I  11.    A  cavity  in  a  lode. 

VOGII,  f  Mining  Journal. 

VUL-G  AN-1-ZA.'TION,  re.  The  process  of  rendering 
india-rubber  more  workable  by  boiling  it  in  sulphur 
at  a  proper  temperature.  This  may  bo  so  done  as 
to  leave  the  rubber  elastic,  or  to  harden  it  into  a 
substance  like  horn.  Beil's  Tech.  JHct. 

VUL'GAN-XZE,  v.  t.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  pro- 
cess  of  rendering  india-rubber  more  workable  by 
boiling  in  sulphur.        Beil's  Tech.  Diet.     Craig. 


VUL'G  AN-IZ.E'D,  pp.  or  a.  Subjected  to  the  process 
of  vulcanization. 

VtTL'OAN-IZ-ING,  re.  The  act  of  treating  india- 
rubber  with  heated  sulphur. 

vSrEOSE,H-    ^ofwouad, 
^SSSIaiJ*     fusing  wound,     Wright. 
VtJLT'UE-INE,  a.    Like  a  vulture ;   as,  vulturine 

instincts.  C.  Kingsley. 

YUL'VI-FORM,  a.    [L.  vulva,  the  womb.] 
In  bot.,  like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

Craig. 


w. 


WAB'BLING,  n.  An  irregular  motion  from  side  to 
side.  Ash. 

WAD,  v.  t.  To  stuff  or  line  with  some  soft  substance 
like  cotton,  &c. ;  as,  to  wad.  a  pelisse.         Wright. 

WAD'DING,  a.  Suitable  for  stuffing  or  lining  gar- 
ments. Sec. ;  as,  wadding  materials. 

WAD'-HOOK,  re.  A  screw  or  hook  to  draw  wadding 
out  from'  a  gun,  &c.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

WAD'DLING,  re.  The  act  of  walking  witli  a  motion 
from  side  to  side,  like  that  of  a  duck.  Ash. 

WAD'ING,  re.    The  act  of  moving  through  shallow 
water. 
2.     Difficult  or  laborious  motion.  Asli. 

WAD'MAL,     In.    A  coarse,  hairy,  woolly  cloth  used 

WAD'MOLL,  f     in  the  16th  century. 

Strutt.     Walt,  Scott. 

WA'FER-ING,  re.  The  act  of  uniting  with  a  wafer ; 
the  union  thus  made.  Clarke. 

WAG'NER-ITE,  n.  A  phosphate  of  magnesia,  resem- 
bling'the  Brazilian  topaz.  Dana. 

WAG'ON-FTJL,  n.    As  much  as  a  wagon  will  hold. 

WAG'ON-MAS'TER,  re.  An  officer  in  charge  of  a 
baggage-train.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

WAG'ON-WRlGlIT,  re.     A  maker  of  wagons. 

Simmonds. 

WAIN'WEIGHT,  n.    Same  as  Wagon-wrigiit. 

WAIN'SGOT-ING,  n.  The  material  used  to  wain- 
scot a  house,  or  the  wainscot  as  a  whole.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  lining  with  boards  iu 
panel.  Ogilvie. 

WAL-liXL'LA.     See  Valhalla. 

"WALK,  v.  1.  [add.]  To  walk  the  plank,  is  an  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  practice  of  pirates  who 
extended  a  plank  from  the  side  of  a  ship  and  com- 
pelled those  whom  they  would  drown,  to  walk  off 
it  into  the  water.  Bartlett. 

WALK'ING-BEAM.    See  Working-beam. 

WALK'ING-STlOKS,  n.  pi*  The  various  species  of 
insects  of  the  orthopterous  family  Phasmadse  are  so 
called  from  an  external  resemblance  of  most  of 
them  to  pieces  of  stick.  One  species  from  the  Mo- 
luccas is  ten  inches  long.        Iconograph.  Encyc. 

WAL-LA'€Ht-AN,  re,  An  inhabitant  of  "Wallachia 
in  northern  Turkey  ;  a.  Pertaining  to  Wallachia. 

Craig. 

WAL-LET-EER',  re.  One  who  carries  a  wallet ;  a 
tiamper.     [Trivial.']  Wright. 

W  AL-LOON',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Flan- 
ders between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys;  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Walloons.  Wright. 

WAL'LOP,  v.  t.    To  beat  soundly.    [  Var.  Dialects.] 

Ilalliwell. 

WAL'LOP-ING,  re.  The  act  of  boiling  with  a  rolling 
motion  of  the  water  and  bubbling. 

2.  Motion  in  a  rolling  cumbersome  manner. 

3.  A  bealina. 

WAL'LOW-ING,  re.  The  act  of  rolling  the  body  in 
mire  or  some  other  substance.  Ash. 

WALL'-PA;PER.     See  Paper-hangings. 

WALL'-PIECE,  n.    A  gun  planted  on  a  wall. 

Wait.  Scott. 

WALL'-SID-ED,  a,  In  naval  matters,  a  term  used 
to  describe  the  sides  of  a  vessel-  when  they  are 
nearly  perpendicular.  Totten. 

WALT,       )  <;.  [From  tcalter,  to  roll,  Forby.]  Crank ; 

WALT'Y,  j      liable  to  roll  over ;  as,  a  wally  ship. 

Longfellow. 

WALTZ'ING,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  waltz ;  as,  a 
waltzing  career.  Thackeray. 

WAN,  i!.  i.    To  turn  pale  or  wan.  Tennyson. 

WANING,  re.  The  act  of  decreasing  or  falling 
away ;  as, 

"  This  earthly  moon,  the  Church,  hath  her  fulls  and  waninffr, 
and  sometimes  her  eclipses."  Jiishop  Hall. 

WAR'-GRY,  11.  A  cry  or  signal  used  in  war ;  as,  the 
Indian  war-cry.  Schoolcraft. 

WAE'-DANCE,  re..  A  dance  among  savages  prelim- 
inary to  going  to  war.  Among  the  North  Amer- 
ican  Indians,  it  is  begun   by  some  distinguished 


chief,  and  whosoever  joins  in  it  thereby  enlists  as 

one  of  the  party  engaged  in  a  warlike  excursion. 
Schoolcraft. 
WARM,  a.    A  cant  term  denoting  rich,  or  in  good 

circumstances.  Halliwett.     Goldsmith. 

WARN'ING-LY,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  warn. 

Clarke. 
WAR'-PAINT,  ii.     Paint  put  on  the  face  and  other 

parts  of  the  body  by  savages,  as  a  token  of  going  to 

war;  as, 

"  Wash  the  war-paint  from  your  faces, 
Wash  the  blood-stnina  from  your  fingers, 
Bury  your  war-clubs  and  your  weapons." 

Longfellow. 

WAR'-PXTH,  re.  The  route  taken  by  a  party  going 
on  a  warlike  expedition.  Schoolcraft. 

WAR'-SONG,  re.  A  song  at  the  war-dance,  full  of 
incitements  to  military  ardor.  Schoolcraft. 

WARP'ING,  11.  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning,  as 
wood  in  seasoning,  steel  in  hardening,  etc. 

Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

2.  The  art  or  occupation  of  preparing  the  warp  of 
webs  for  the  weaver.  Craig. 

3.  The  process  of  enriching  land  by  producing 
a  deposition  of  tho  earthy  matter  suspended  in 
rivers,  which  is  accomplished  by  inundating  fields 
for  a  short  time.  Gardner's  Farm.  Did. 

4.  The  act  of  moving  a  vessel  by  a  warp  or  line 
made  fast  to  some  object.  Ogilvie. 

Warping  bank,  a  bank  of  earth  raised  round  a 
field  to  retain  water  let  in  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching land.  Craig. 

WART'-IlOG,  7!.*  A  name  given  to  pachyderms  of 
the  genus  Phacochoerus,  having  large  heads,  tusks 
of  remarkable  size  inclining  laterally  upward,  and 
a  thick  fleshy  lobe  on  each  cheek,  resembling  a 
large  wart,  from  which  comes  the  name. 

Iconoq.  Encyc. 

WASH'A-BLE,  a.     Capable  of  being  washed. 

WASII'I-NESS,  re.  The  state  of  being  watery  or 
weak.  Clarke. 

WAS'SAIL,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  revelry ;  as, 
'^_a  wassail  candle,  my  Lord."  Shakes. 

WAST'AGE,  n.    Loss  by  use,  decay,  &c. ;  waste. 

WASTE,  re.     [add.]     Refuse  cotton,  silk,  &c. 

Simmonds. 

WAST'ING,  re..    The  act  of  lavishing ;  prodigality. 
2.  Diminution  by  slow  degrees.  Clarke. 

WATCH'-BAR-EEL,  n.  The  brass  box  in  a  watch, 
containing  the  main  spring.  Simmonds. 

WATCII'-BSLL,  11.  Among  seamen,  a  bell  struck 
when  the  half-hour  glass  is  run  out.  Craig. 

WATOH'-BILL,  re.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  a  ship,  with  their  stations.  Totten. 

WATCII'-GUN,  n.  The  gun  fired  on  ship-board 
when  the  watch  is  set  at  night  and  relieved  in  the 
morning.  Ogilvie. 

WATCII'-PA-PER,  re.  An  old-fashioned  fancy  or- 
nament or  thin  tissue  lining  for  the  inside  of  a 
watch-case.  Simmonds. 

WA'TER-AGE,  re.  Money  paid  for  transportation 
of  goods,  &.C.,  by  water.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

WA'TER-BOARDS,  re.  pi.  Boards  set  up  in  a  boat 
to  keep  out  water.  Beil's  Tech.  Diet. 

WA/TER-BfJTT,  n.  A  large  open-beaded  cask  set 
lip  on  end,  to  contain  water.  Dickens. 

WA'TER-eOL'OR-IST,  n.  One  who  paints  in 
water-colors.  Art  Journal. 

WA'TER-DO-G,  n.     A  dog  accustomed  to  the  water. 

Wright. 
2.  A  small  floating  cloud  supposed   to  indicate 
rain.  _  _  Forby. 

WA'TEE-GAG-E,  re.    An  instrument  to  measure  tho 
depth  or  quantity  of  water. 
2.  A  wall  to  restrain  or  hold  back  water. 

Craig. 

WA'TEE-GTJARD,  re.  A  police  or  custom-house 
guard  stationed  near  or  on  water.        Simmonds 

WA'TEE-LSV'EL.  n.  [add.]  A  leveling  instru- 
ment in  which  water  is  employed  (commonly  in  a 
trough  or  curved  tube)  for  determining  the  hori- 
zontal line.  Beil's  Tech,  Diet. 

WA'TER-MAN,  n.  [add.]  An  attendant  on  cab- 
stands, i&c,  who  supplies  water  to  the  horses. 

Simmonds.    Dickens. 

WA'TER-MAEK,  re.  [add.]  A  letter,  device,  &c, 
wrought  into  paper  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Tomlinson. 

WA'TER-ME'TER,  re.  A  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing the  supply  of  water  to  a  house,  &c. 

Simmonds. 
2.    An  instrument  to  determine  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  in  a  given  time,  as  from  a  steam- 
boiler  during  a  voyage.      Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

WA'TER-POW'ER,  re.  The  power  of  water  em- 
ployed to  move  machinery,  &c.  Ogilvie. 

WA'TER-PRIV'I-LEGE,  re.  The  right  to  use  wa- 
ter for  mills,  &c.     [Am] 


A,    E,    &c,    long.— I,    E,    <fcc,  short.— CARE,    FAR,    LAST,     FALL,    WHAT;    THERE,    TERM;    MARINE,    BIRD;    MOVE, 
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WA'TEE-PEOOF'ING,  n. '.  The  act  or  process  of 
rendering  impervious  to  water.  Simmonds. 

WA'TER-QUINT'AIN,  n.  A  tilt  on  the  water.  See 
Quintain.  Strutt's  Games. 

WA/TER-RA.TE,  n.  A  rate  or  tax  for  a  supply  of 
water.  Dickens. 

WA'TEE-SIIREW.     See  Shrew. 

WA'TEE-TAB'BY.     See  Taisuy. 

WA'TER-TANK,  11,  A  large  cistern  of  wood  or 
metal  for  holding  supplies  of  water.     Simmonds. 

WA'TER-THIlF,  11.  One  who  robs  on  water;  a 
pirate.  Ogilvie. 

WAT'l.ING  STREET,  n.  A  term  used  to  denote 
thogalaxy  or  milky-way.     ILilliicdl.   Jamieson. 

2.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  great  Soman  roads 
in  England.  Clarke.     Walt.  Scott. 

WAT'TLING,  n.  The  net  or  process  of  binding  or 
platting  with  twigs;  the  platting  itself;  as,  "made 
with  a  wattling  of  canes  or  sticks."       Dumpier. 

WAUCIIT  (want),  In.     [Sax.  vealit.] 

WXUGIIT,  j      A  large  draught  of  any  liquid. 

Sums. 

WAUR,  a.  Worse;  as,  "murder  and  wtiur  than 
murder."     [Scotch.]  WaU.  Scott. 

WAVE'LET,  n.    A  little  wave;  a  ripple. 

For.  Quart.  Rev. 

WAVE'-Ll'NE,  n.  In  geol.,  the  faint  outline  left  by 
a  wave  or  wavelet,  where  it  dies  out  on  a  beach. 

Dana. 

WA/VER-ING,  11.  A  state  of  irresolution  or  fluc- 
tuation; an  irregular  motion.  Craig. 

WAVING,  n.    The  act  of  moving  loosely  to  and  fro. 

Wright. 

WXX'-eLOTII,  n.  Cloth  covered  with  a  coating  of 
wax,  used  as  a  cover  of  tables,  etc.  Ogilvie. 

WAX*-FLOW-ER,  n.  A  flower  made  of  wax,  or 
resembling  wax. 

WAX'I-NESS,  n.    A  state  of  being  waxy. 

WAX'ING,  ii.  The  act  or  process  of  treating  with 
wax.  Wright. 

WAX'-PAINT-ING,  n.  A  kind  of  painting  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Encaustic. 
The  pigments  are  ground  with  wax  and  diluted 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  materials. 

Fairholt. 

WAX'-PA-PER,  ii.  Paper  prepared  with  a  coating 
of  white  wax,  and  other  ingredients.  Ogilvie. 

WAY'MENT,  ii.     [Sax.  wu.]    Grief.  Spenser. 

WAY'WISE,  a.     Skillful  in  finding  the  way.   Ash. 

WEAK'.E'N-ING  (we'kn-ing),  n.  The  act  of  render- 
ing weak.  Ash. 

WEAL,  v.  t.    To  mark  with  stripes;  to  wale. 

WEAN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  reconciling  to  the  loss  of 
some  object  of  desire,  as  of  a  child  from  the  breast. 

Cra  ir/. 

WEAP'ON-RY  (wep'pn-ryl,  «.  Weapons  taken  col- 
lectively; as  an  array  of  weaponry.    [Poet.] 

WEATH'ER-BIT'TEN  (woth'er-blt'tn),  a.  De- 
faced or  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Coleridge. 

WfiATH'ER-BREED'EE,  n.  A  fino  day  which  is 
supposed  to  indicate  rain. 

Ilalliwell.     Wash.  Irving. 

WEATII'ER-HOUSE,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance 
in  the  form  of  a  house,  to  show  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  as, 

"  Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy."— Covjper. 

WEATII'ER-LY  (weWer-ly),  a.    A  term  applied  to 

a  ship  when  she  works  well  to  the  windward. 

_  F.  Cooper. 

WEATU'ER-MOLD-ING,      In.     A  canopy  or  cor- 
WEATIl'EE-MOULD-ING,  j      nice    over  doors    or 

windows,  to  throw  off  the  rain.   Dell's  Tech.  Did. 
WEATII'ER-SIIORE,  n.     The  shore  to  the  wind- 
ward of  a  ship.  Totten. 
WEB,  n.     [add.]     Web  and  pin,  a  film  or  disease  of 

the  eye,  blindness.  Shakes. 

WEB'BY,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  web;  as,  "bats 

on  their  webby  wings  iu  darkness  move."  Cralibe. 
WED'DEE.    See  Wether. 
WKD'1>ING-F  A/VOR,  n,     A  bunch  or  knot  of  whito 

ribbon,  etc.,  worn  at  weddings. 

DicJcens.    Simmonds. 
WEDGTNG,  n.     The  act  of  cleaving  or  fastening 

with  a  wedge. 
2.  The  net  of  compressing  closely. 
WEED,  n.     [add.]     A  cant  name  for  tobacco. 

Bartlett. 
WEEK'-TEN-ANT,   n.      One   paying    rent  by   the 

week,  and  liable  to  removal  on  a  week's  warning. 

Simmonds. 
WEEK'LY,  n.    A  paper,  &c,  published  once  in  a 

week. 
WEEP,  v.i.    To  flow  in  drops;  as,  " the  blood  weeps 

from  my  heart."  Shakes. 

WEE'VILSO  (we'vld),  «.     Infested  by  weevils. 

Clarke. 


WKHE'-WOLF..   See  Weue-wolk. 
WEIGII'-BRIDU-E  (wii),   n.      A  weighing  machine 

on   which  carts  and  their  loads   are"  driven   to   bo 

weighed.  Beit's  Tech.  Diet. 

WEIGII'-LOCK,  n.    Sec  Weighing-house. 
WEIOIIT'KD    (wa'ted).   a.      Pondered  heavy,  as  a 

weighted,  whip;    a  weighted  horse,  one   carrying 

weights  in  a  race. 
WEFGIIT'ING,  n.    Tho  putting  on  or  carrying  of 

weights,  as  in  races. 
WEIRD  (weerd),  a.     [add.]     Springing  from  or  con- 
nected with  witchcraft,  or  something  superhuman  ; 

as,  ""weird  visions.1'  Tennyson. 

WEL'€OM-ING,  n.    Tho  act  of  saluting  or  greeting 

with  kindness.  Ash. 

WELD,  n,     [add.]     The  act  or  state  of  being  welded, 

or  joined  by  heat.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

WELL'ING,  ppr.  or   a.    Flowing  forth,  as  from  a 

spring  or  fountain  ;  as, 

"From  his  two  springs  in  Gojam's sunny  realm 
Pure  welling  ml,  hu  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  streams."         Thomson. 

WELL'-ROOM,  n,     [add.]     A  room  where  a  well  or 
spring  is  situated,  as  of  a  mineral  spring,  etc. 

Simmonds. 
WELL'-STAIR'-GASE,    n.      A  winding  stair-way 

enclosed  within  walls.  Craig. 

WELL'-VOW'ELjS'D,  a.     Noting  a  suitable  inter- 
mixture of  vowels.  Ogilvie. 
WELSH'-GLAIVE,  )  n.     Weapons  of  war  used   in 
WELSH'-HOOK,       j"     former  times  by  the  Welsh, 
commonly  "regarded  as  a  kind  of  pole-axe. 

Craig.    Fairholt. 
WELSII'-WIG,  n.     A  worsted  cap. 

Simmonds.     Conybeare. 
WELTTNG,  ii.    A  sewed  border  or  edge,  or  the  act  of 

putting  such  a  border  on  something.  Wright. 

WENCII'ING,  n.    The  practice  of  frequenting  wo- 
men of  ill-fame.  Craig. 
WENDTNG,  n.    Tho  act  of  going;  a.  Going  to  or 

from  a  place. 
WENT'LE-TEAP,  n.     [Ger.  wendel-treppe,  a  wind- 
ing stair-case.] 

A  name  given  to  mollusks  of  the  species  Sc<da- 
ria  pretiosa.  Dana. 

WEEE'-WOLF,  n.  [Ang.  Sax.  wer,  a  man.]  Man- 
wolf;  a  person  fabulously  regarded  as  capable  of 
becoming  a  wolf  at  pleasure;  as,  "they  be  cleped 
[called]  werewolves  for  men  should  be  Mar  [ware] 
of  them."  Dosworth.  MS.  Modi.  Ilalliwell. 
WERST.    See  Vekst. 

WEST'-END,  ii.    The   fashionable   part  of  London 
commencing  from  the  East,  at  Charing-cross. 

Thackeray. 
WET'-DOCK,   ii.    A   dock   into  which   a  vessel  is 
floated  and  lies  in  order  to  discharge  her  cargo. 

Wright. 
WET'TING,  n.    A  moistening  or  filling  with  water, 

&c.  Ash. 

WHACK,  v.  i.    To  strike  with  a  smart  blow.      To 
whack  away,  to  continue  striking  heavy  blows; 
as,  to  whack  away  at  a  log. 
WHACK,  n.    A  smart  blow.  Ogilvie. 

WIIACK'EE,  n.     Anything  very  large;  a  great  lie. 
Same  as  Whopper.    [Prov.  and  colloq.] 

Ilalliwell. 
WH.\X'K'ING,  n.    The  act  of  striking  heavy  blows. 

2.  A  beating. 
WHALE,  v.  t.    To  thrash ;  to  lash  with  stripes. 

Ilalliwell. 
Also  spelt  wale. 
WIIAL'ING,  n.  A  thrashing  or  lashing  with  stripes; 

also  spelt  waling. 
WHALTNG,    a.      Connected   with   the   pursuit    of 

whales;  as,,  a  whaling  voyage.  Clarke. 

WIIAN-GEE.     See  Wangee. 

WHAP    (hwopl,    i\   i.      [Connected   with   Scottish 
wa'p,  to  throw  quickly.    See  Jamieson.] 

To  throw  one's  self  quickly,  or  by  an  abrupt  mo- 
tion; as,  "she  whapped  down  on  tho  floor;  the 
fish  whapped  over."  Clarke.    Bartlett. 

WHAP  (hwop),  11.    A  blow,  or  quick,  smart  stroke. 
Jamieson.     Wright, 
Hence  tho  word  is  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
as  in  America,  when  any  thing  vanishes,  or  is  gone 
suddenly;    as,  whap  went  tho  cigar  out.  of  mv 
mouth.  Bartlett.    Halliwelt.  " 

WIIAP'PING,  ii.    A  term  colloquially  applied  to 

any  thing  very  large.  Bartlett. 

WIIAT'-NOT,  ii,    A  whimsical  name  for  a  conven- 
ient stand  or  piece  of  household  furniture,  having 
shelves  for  books,  etc.        Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 
WHEEL'-OUT-TING,  n.    The  operation  of  cutting 
teeth  in  wheels,  as  for  clocks,  &c. 

Dill's  Tech.  Did. 


WHEELED  (hweeld),  a.  Having  wheels;  used 
chiefly  in  composition  ;  as,  afour-wheiu  a  carriage. 

Wright. 

WHEEL'-HORSE,  \n.     Tho   hindmost  horse   in   a 

WHEEL'ER,  \     carriage,  or  the  one  nearest  to 

the   wheels,  as  opposed  to  the  leaders  or  forward 
horses.  ;'  ,;/  e   '/ 1  ch.  Di<  I. 

WIIEEL'-IIOUSE,  n.  In  vessels,  a  small  house  or 
shelter  on  deck,  which  contains  the  steering-wheel. 
This  name  is  also  given,  sometimes,  to  the  paddle- 
boxes  of  steam-vessels. 

WIIEEL'-EOl'E,  ii.  In  ships,  a  ropo  which  connects 
the  steering  wheel  and  the  rudder. 

Bell's  Tech.  Did. 

WHEEL'-WOEN,  a,   Worn  by  the  action  of  wheels. 

Ogilvie. 

WHELMTNG,  n.  A  sinking  or  immersion  into  that 
which  covers  on  all  sides.  Ash. 

WHERE'-A-BOUTS,  n.  A  term  sometimes  used  for 
situation  or  present  residence.     [Colloquial.] 

Dickens. 

WIIEY'ISII-NESS  (hwa'ish-ness),  n.  The  state  of 
being  wheyey.  Ogilvii  . 

WIIIF'EING,  n.  The  act  of  throwing  out  in  puffs  or 
whiffs.  Clarke. 

WHIFF'LINCt,  11.  [add.]  The  act  of  shifting  or 
changing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

WHIG'A-MOEE,  n.  A  contemptuous  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.      Walt.  Scott. 

WHIG'GISII-LY,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  whigs. 

Ogilvie. 

WHILTNG,  ii.  The  act  of  causing  time  to  pass 
away  agreeably;  as,  busy  in  whiling  away  the 
afternoon. 

WIIIM'LING,  ii.  A  person  full  of  whims  or  ca- 
prices; as,  "Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  .two  or  three 
loaves  out  of  tho  kitchen." 

Beaumont  cfj  Flei  hi  r. 

WHIM'-SIIAFT,  11.  The  part  of  a  principal  shaft  in 
a  mine,  used  for  raising  ores  to  the  surface. 

Tomlinson. 

WHING'EE,  11.    A  kind  of  sword  ;  a  whinyard. 

Wright. 

WHIN'ING,  n.  The  act  of  complaining  in  a  plaint- 
ive or  nasal  tone  ;  as,  "it.  [cant]  has  been  understood 
in  a  larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclama- 
tions, W'hlnings,  and  unusual  tones."    Spectator. 

WHIN'NY-IXG,  11.    The  neighing  of  a  horse. 

Ash. 

WHIP,  -!'.  1.  [add.]  To  whip  in,  to  drive  in  or  keep 
from  scattering,  as  hounds  in  a  hunt;  hence,  to  col- 
lect in  and  keep  from  scattering  members  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  of  a  party,  &c.  Wright. 

To  whip  a  stream,  to  fish  with  a  rod  ami  lino 
along  its  course.  Thackeray. 

WJIIP'PEE,  n.  A  porter  who  raises  coal  with  a 
tackle  from  a  ship's  hold.  Simmonds. 

WHIEL'-A-BOUT,  n.  Something  that  turns  about 
in  a  rapid  manner ;  a  whirligig.  Clarke. 

WHiRL'-I-GIG,  a.    Fickle,  giddy.  Clarke.   ■ 

WHITE,)),     [add.]     One  of  tbe  whito  race  of  men. 

Ogilvie. 

WIIITE'-€AP,  n,    A  wave  crested  with  white  foam. 

WHITE'-HOUSE,  n.  A  familiar  name  for  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the.  United  States. 
[Am.] 

WHITE'-LIGIIT,  ii,  A  term  commonly  applied  in 
physics,  to  the  light  coming  directly  from  tho  sun, 
without  having  been  decomposed  by  passing 
through  prisms,  etc.  White-lights  arc  made  arti- 
ficially, to  be  used  as  signals,  etc.  Ogilvie. 

WHITE'-SMITH,  11.    A  worker  in  tin,  etc. 

WIIITE'-SQUALL,  n.  Among  seamen,  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  which  comes  up  without  being  marked 
in  its  approach  by  tho  clouds,  and  is  attended  with 
white  broken  water  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Totten.      Thavkeray. 

WIIITE'-STAFF,  n.  Tho  badge  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England.  Macaulay. 

WHITE'-WASH,  v.  t.  [add.]  Fig.,  to  clear  an  in- 
solvent or  bankrupt  of  debts  he  owes;  to  clear  a 
character  from  imputations.        Ogilvie.    t  I 

WHlT'TLE,  ii.  [add.]  A  coarse  double  blanket 
worn  as  a  shawl.     [Eng.] 

Ilalliwell.     C.  Kingsley, 

WIIIZ'ZING,  11.  A  humming  or  hissing  sound,  like 
that  of  btdlet  or  arrow.  Wright. 

WIIOLE'-LENGTH.  a.  At  full  length  ;  ii.  A  portrait 
in  which  the  whole  figure  is  drawn.  ArtJoii 

WIIOOP'ING,  n.  The  act  of  shouting  in  the  way  or 
insult,  or  of  triumph.  AM, 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl;  as, 

"  When  naught  was  heard  but  now  end  then  tt>e  howl 

Of  some  vile  eur  or  e'/<  " , '  ■'.'  of  tho'owl."— 3 

WIlOP,  r.  t.    To  beat  severely.     Spelt  also  What-. 
[  Vu/g.]  Forby. 
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WICK'ED,  a.  [add.]  Ludicrously  mischievous,  or 
disposed  to  mischief;  as,  "Pen.  looked  uncom- 
monly wicked ,""  "a  wicked  captiousness." 

Ash.     Thackeray. 

WICK'EEiJD,  a.  Made  of  wickers  or  twigs;  as, 
"their  ships  of  light  timber,  wickered  with  osier 
between,  and  covered  over  with  leather."  Milton. 

WIDE'- A- WAKE',  a.  Eeady;  on  the  alert;  ear- 
nest. Hallvwe.il. 

WIDE'-.V-WAKE',  n.  A  name  given  to  a  broad- 
brimmed,  low  crowned,  felt  hat. 

Simmonds.     C.  Kingsley. 

WID'OW-LY,  adv.    Like  a  widow.  Clarke. 

WIELD'A-BLE,  a.  That  may  be  wielded.    Ogilvie. 

WIFE'LY,  a.  Becoming  a  wife;  as,  "with  all  the 
tenderness  of  wifely  love."  Dryclen. 

WILD'-KTCE,  n.  The  familiar  name  of  a  gramineous 
plant  (Zizania  aquatica),  which  grows  spontane- 
ously along  the  northern  rivers  and  lakes  of  North 
America;  it  is  also  called  Canada  rice,  and  Indian 
rice,  as  used  tor  food  by  Indian  tribes.    Loudon. 

"  'Tis  the  moon  when  leaves  are  falling, 
All  the  wild  vice  has  been  gathered, 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready." — Longfellow. 

WILL'ING,  n.    The  act  of  choosing,  deciding,  &c. 

Ash. 

WIL'LOW,  |  11.    A  machine  for  separating  and  clean- 

WIL'LY,  j  ing  wool,  consisting  of  a  revolving 
cone  with  rows  of  iron-spikes.  Tomlinson. 

WIL'LOW-ING,  )  11.    The  process  of  cleaning  wool 

WIL'LY-ING,      f     I>y  means  of  a  willow. 

WlL'TON-GAE'PET,  n.  A  Brussels  carpet  with 
the  yarn  cut.  Simmonds. 

WIM'BLE,  v.  t.  To  bore  or  pierce,  as  with  a  wimble ; 
as,  "and  wimbled  a  hole  through  said  coffin." 

Wood. 

WIM'PLE,  n.  A  tippet  or  linen  cloth  worn  by  nuns 
around  the  neck.  Spenser. 

WIM'PLE.  v.  t.  [add.]  To  meander  or  run  irregu- 
larly; spelt  originally  Wymbil.     [Scotch.] 

Burns.    Jamieson. 

WIM'PLING,  p.  a.  Meandering  or  running  in  a 
winding  course;  as, 

"With  mo  through  howims  and  meadows  stray. 
Where  wimpling  waters  make  their  way."— kamsay. 

WIN'CING,  n.  The  act  of  shrinking,  as  from  pain; 
flinching.  Ash. 

WIND'-BEO-K^N  (-bro'kn),  a.  Diseased  in  the 
power  of  breathing ;  as,  a  wind-broken  horse. 

Clarke. 

WIND'EE,  n.  [add.]  In  arch.,  the  step  of  a  wind- 
ing stair,  radiating  from  a  center. 

Bell's  Tech.  Diet. 

WIN'DOW-BOLE,  11.  Part  of  a  window  filled  by  a 
shutter  which  can  be  opened  at  will.    Walt.  Scoit. 

WIN'DOW-SEAT,  n,  A  seat  in  and  under  a 
window. 

WlN'DOW-SIlfrT'TEE,  n.  A  frame  of  wood,  &c, 
to  close  windows  tightly. 

WIN'DOW-TAX,  n.  A- tax  or  duty  formerly  levied 
on  all  windows  or  openingsfor  light  above  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  in  houses  standing  in  cities  or  towns. 
[Eng.]  Brande. 

WlND'-EOSE,  n.  A  table  of  the.  points  of  the  com- 
pass, giving  the  states  of  the  barometer,  &c,  con- 
nected with  winds  from  the  different  directions. 

Dana. 

WIND'EOW,  v.  t.  To  arrange  in  lines  or  windrows, 
as  hay  when  newly  made.  Forby. 

WIND'SOR-SIlAlE,  ii.  A  kind  of  strong,  plain 
wooden  chair.  Simmonds. 

WINE'-COOL-EE,  n.  A  vessel  of  porous  earthen- 
ware used  to  cool  wine  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
winch  takes  place  round  the  bottle  or  decanter;  or 
a  stand  for  wine-bottles  containing  ice. 

Webster's  Dom.  Encyc. 

WlNE'-GBOW-ER.  n.  One  who  cultivates  a  vine- 
yard and  makes  wine.  Simmonds. 

WINE'- VAULTS,  n.   pi.      Vaults  where   wine   is 
stored. 
2.  Dram-shops.  Dickens. 

WING,  n.  [add.]  A  fan  or  vane  for  winnowing, 
&c..  as  of  a  windmill.  Ogilvie. 

2.  The  side  of  the  stage,  in  a  theater. 

Simmonds. 

WINKTNG,  n.    The  act  of  shutting  the  eye  quickly. 

Ash. 
2.  The  act  of  conniving  at  or  overlooking. 

WIN'NING-POST,  n.  The  post  or  goal  at  the  end 
of  a  race.  Clarke. 

WIN'TER,  r.  t.  To  keep  through  the  winter;  as,  to 
wintei-  cattle.  Ogilvie. 

WIN'TER-ING,  n.  The  act  of  passing  or  keeping 
through  winter.  Ash. 

WIN'TEU-LY,  adv.  Suitable  tor  winter;  like  win- 
ter ;  as,  "  the  air  growing  more  winterly  in  the 
month  of  April."     "  Camden. 


WIN'TER-PROUD,  a.    Noting  too  rank  or  forward 
a  growth  for  winter;    as,    "when  corn  is  winter- 
proud  or  other  plants  put  forth  and  bud  too  early." 
Holland.    Farm.  Diet. 
WIP'ING,  n.    The  act  of  rubbing  with  something 

soft  iu  order  to  cleanse.  Ash. 

WIRE'-BRIDGE,  ii.    A  bridge  suspended  on  wires 

or  bundles  of  wires.  Clarke. 

WIEE'-DEAW-ING,    n.     The  act    or    process    of 

drawing  out  into  wires.  BeiFs  Tech.  Diet. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  out  speculations,  &c,  to 
great  tenuity  or  length.  Wright. 

WIEE'-EOPE,  1%.    A  rope  made  of  twisted  wires. 

Simmonds. 
WIE'I-NESS,  11.    The  state  of  being  wiry. 
WIE'ING,  a.    Securing  with  wire ;  n.  1.  The  wire- 
fastenings  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  wiring  of  corks. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  securing  with  wires,  or 
of  drawing  wire.  Clarke. 

WIR'Y,  a.     [add.]     Tough,   capable  of  endurance ; 

as,  a  wiry  frame  or  constitution. 
WIS'DOM-TOOTH,  n.     A  familiar  name  given  to  a 

largo  back  double  tooth.  It.  Owen. 

WISH'FUL-NESS,  n.    The  state  of  showing  desire. 

Ash. 
WISH'ING,  n.      The  act  of  forming  a  desire;  as, 
"Her  longings,  wishings,  hopes  all  finished." 

Dames. 
WISH'ING-€AP.  n.   A  cap  fabled  to  give  its  wearer 

whatever  he  desired. 
WISII'-WASH,  11.    Any  weak,  thin  drink. 

Ogilvie. 
WISH'Y-WASH'Y,   a.      Thin   and    pale;    without 
force  or  solidity ;  also,  very  weak,  when   said  of 
liquor.  Halliwell. 

WISP,  v.  t.    To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp. 

Clarke. 
2.  To  rumple.  Halliwell. 

WITH.     See  Witiie. 
WITHE,  v.  t.    To  bind  with  withes  or  twigs ;  as, 

"  You   shall  seo  him  withed,  and  haltered,  and  staked,  and 
baited  to  death."  Bishop  Halt. 

WITH'EE-ING,  n.  The  act  of  fading  or  wasting 
away.  Ash. 

WIT'NESS-ING,  n.  The  act  of  seeing  any  thing; 
the%ct  of  bearing  testimony ;  as, 

"  The  witnessing  of  the  truth  wns then  so  generally  attended 
with  this  event  [martyrdom]  that  martyrdom  now  signi- 
fied not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  to  death." 

Smth. 

WIZ'AED-EY,  11.    The  practices  of  wizards. 

WIZ'EN^D  (wiz'znd),  pp.  or  a.  Dried  up  ;  with- 
ered. 

WIZ'i7N-FAC7?D  (wiz'zn-faste),  a.  Having  a 
shriveled  face  ;  thin;  withered. 

WOM'AN-ISII-LY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wom- 
an; as,  "his  hair  curled  and  womanishly  dishev- 
eled." Comment  on  Chaucer.    (1665.) 

WOM'AN-ISIT-NESS,  n.  The  state  or  quality;  of 
being  womanish;  as,  "effeminacy  and  woman ish- 
ness  of  heart."  Hammond. 

WOM'AN-LI-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  wom- 
anly ;  as,  "There  is  nothing  wherein  their  woman- 
liness is  more  honestly  garnished  than  with  si- 
lence." dial. 

WON'DEOUS-NESS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  won- 
drous. G.  B.  Brown. 

WOOD'-AC-ID.     See  Wood-Vinegar. 

WOODT-NESS,  11.    The  state  of  being  woody. 

Ash. 

WOODTNG,  ii.  The  act  of  taking  in  wood ;  as,  the 
wooding  of  steamboats. 

WOOD'-SPIE-IT,  h.  A  kind  of  alcohol  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood  ;  called  also  pyroxylic 
acid.  Gregory. 

WOOD'-TAE,  n.  A  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  "wood  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  various  oils  and  volatile 
crystalline  solids,  composed  principally  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  J.  A.  Porter. 

WOOD'-VIN'E-GAE,  n.  An  acid  product  obtained 
in 'the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  containing  acetic 
acid,  wood-spirit  and  kreosote.  J.  A.  Porter. 

WOO'ING,  ii.  The  act  of  courting  or  soliciting;  the 
act  of  making  love.  Wright. 

WOOL'-DY^D  (-dide),  a.  Dyed  in  the  form  of 
yarn  before  making  up  into  cloth  ;  not  piece-dyed. 

Simmonds. 

WOOL/iTD  (woold),  a.  Having  wool ;  as,  a  fine- 
wooled  sheep.  '  Ogilvie. 

WOOL'-ST5cK,  ii.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer  for 
milling  cloth.  Simmonds. 

WOOE'A-LI.    See  Wourali. 

WOED'-BOOK,  n.  A  collection  of  words ;  a  vocab- 
ulary. Clarke. 

WOEK'ING-BEAM,  n.  In  steam-engines,  a  heavy 
iron  beam  moving  freely  on  a  central  axis,  having 


/  one  end  connected  with  the  piston-rod  from  which 
it  receives  motion ;  and  the  other  with  the  crank 
of  the  wheel-shaft.  Tomlinson. 

WOEK'ING-DEAW'ING,  n.  In  engineering,  &c, 
a  drawing  on  a  large  scale  for  the  direction  of  work- 
men, or  of  contractors ;  called  also  working-plan. 

Weale. 

WOBLD'S'-END,  n.    The  remotest  regions. 

WOELD'-WIDE,  a.  Extended  throughout  the  world ; 
as,  world-wide  fame.  Tennyson. 

WOBM  (wurm),  a.  Eelating  to  worms ;  good  as  a 
remedy  for  worms,  as  worm  powder.         Ogilvie. 

WORM2?D,  pp.  or  a.  [add.]  Penetrated  by  worms, 
as  wormed,  timber. 

WOEM'-WIIEEL,  11.  A  wheel  having  teeth  formed 
to  fit  into  the  spiral  spaces  of  a  screw,  so  that  the 
wheel  may  be  turned  by  the  screw.  Weale. 

WOE'EY  (wur'ry),  v.i.  To  express  undue  care  and 
anxiety;  to  manifest  disquietude  or  pain,  as  the 
child  worries;  to  suffer  from  undue  exertion,  as 
the  cattle  worry. 

WOE'EY,  n.  A  state  of  undue  solicitude ;  a  state  of 
disturbance  from  care  and  anxiety ;  as,  to  be  in  a 
worry. 

WOE'BY-ING,  n.  The  act  of  teasing  or  harassing; 
the  act  of  tearing,  as  by  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

WOE'SHIP-FU/L-NESS,  n.  The  state  of  being  wor- 
shipful. Scott. 

WOE'SHIP-ING,  n.  The  act  of  adoring  or  reveren- 
cing. Ash. 

WOULD'-BE  (wood'be),  a.  Desiring  or  professing 
to  be,  as  a  would-be  poet.  T.  Campbell. 

W6l"E'A-LI,  ii-  A  virulent  poison  made  in  Guiana 
from  several  plants.  Simmonds. 

WOWF,  a.    Wayward;  disordered  in  intellect. 

Walt.  Scott. 

WEANG'GLER-SIIIP,  n.  The  honor  of  being  a 
wrangler  at  Cambridge. 

WEAP/PING,  n.  The  act  of  rolling  up  orinvolving; 
an  envelope.  Ash. 

WEAPS,  11.  pi.  Blankets,  shawls,  furs,  &c.  for  per- 
sons to  wrap  themselves  in  when  exposed  in  travel- 
ing. Melville. 

WEECK'AGE,  11.    The  act  of  wrecking. 

2.  That  which  has  been  wrecked.  Carlyle. 

WEENCII'ING,  n.    The  act  of  twisting  or  straining. 
2.  A  strain  by  a  sudden  twist ;  a  wrench. 

Ash.    Richardson. 

WEEST'ING,  n.    The  act  of  pulling  with  violence. 
2.  The  act  of  perverting;  as,  "all  possible  wrest- 
ings  and  misconstructions."  Atterbury.' 

WRfiST'LING-MATCII,  n.  A  contest  of  skill  be- 
tween wrestlers. 

WEIG'GLING,  ii.  The  act  of  moving  the  body  to 
and  fro  with  a  short  irregular  motion  ;  the  motion 
thus  made.  Ash. 

WEIN'KLE,  n.  [add.]  A  notion  or  fancy,  as  to  have 
a  new  wrinkle.     [Colloq.] 

WRIN'KLING,  n.     Tho  state   of  being   corrugated 
into  creases  or  furrows. 
2.  Tho  act  of  corrugating  into  folds.  Ash. 

WBIN'KLY,  a.  Somewhat  wrinkled;  liable  to  be 
wrinkled.  .  Ogilvie. 

WEIT'EE,  n.  [add.]  A  name  given,  in  the  East 
India  Company  service,  to  clerks  who  serve  for  a 
certain  time  and  then  become  factors. 

Simmonds. 

WEIT'ER-SHIP,  n.    The  office  of  a  writer. 

WRIT HTNG,  n.  The  act  of  twisting  the  body,  as  in 
pain ;  as,  "  a  writhing  or  turning  away  of  the  body." 

Holland. 

WEQNG'ING,  n.  The  act  of  treating  wrongfully; 
as,  "  even  with  wronging  of  his  brother."  tidal. 

WEONG'OUS,  a.  Not  right;  illegal;  as  wrongous 
imprisonment.  Craig. 

WRY'ING,  ppr.  or  a.  Deviating,  turning  aside;  as, 
"  for  wrying  but  a  little."  Shakes. 

W.  S.  Aii  abbreviation  for  Writer  to  the  Signet,  a 
class  of  lawyers  in  Scotland. 

John  Wilson.     Walt.  Scott. 

WYES  (wlze),  n.  pi.  The  supports  of  the  pivots  of  a 
transit  instrument  which  rest  in  notches  resembling 
the  letter  Y  or  V.     See  Y.      Dailies'  Math.  Diet. 

WYTE,  n.    See  Wite. 


X. 


XAN'THI€,  a.  [add.]  Xanthic-flowers,  are  those 
which  have  yellow  for  their  type,  but  can  pass  into 
red  or  white  though  not  into  blue.       Imp.  Add. 

XAN'THO-PHYLL,  n.  [Gr.  £av66s,  yellow,  and 
<f>vAAoi<,  a  leaf] 

Yellow  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  leaves 
of  trees  in  autumn.  Iler.slow. 
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ZOI 


Z  Y  M 


XAN'THOUS  (zan'thns),  a.  A  term  applied  by 
Pritchard  to  that  variety  of  mankind  which  lias 
hair  of  a  yellow,  brown,  auburn,  or  red  color. 

XKR'ES,  n.  [Sp.]  A  name  for  sherry  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Spain  where  it  is  made.  Simmonds. 

XY -LOCO-PA,  n.  [Gr.  £ukov,  -wood,  and  kokij,  a 
cutting.] 

The  scientific  name  of  the  carpenter  bee,  which 
bores  holes  in  wood.  Icon,  Enayc. 

XY-LOID'INE,  n.  [Gr.  fu'Aoi-,  wood,  and  e?«os, 
like.] 

A  name  given  to  a  white  explosive  compound 
made  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  in  starch, 
or  woody  fiber.  It  is  related  to  gun-cotton,  but  ex- 
plodes with  less  violence.  Gregory. 

Xl'L'O-PHAGE,    See  Xvlopiiaoous. 


T.  [add.]  The  letter  Y  is  used  to  designate  the 
forked  pieces  which  support  the  pivots  of  a  transit 
instrument,  of  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite,  &c, 
from  their  resemblanco  to  it  in  form.  The  term 
"Wyes  is  also  used. 

YACGA-WOOD,  n.  An  ornamental  wood  from_ 
Jamaica,  of  'a  pale  brown  color  with  streaks  of 
hazel  brown.  Appleton's  Mech.  Diet. 

YACIIT'ING  (yot'ing),  a.  Eclating  to  yachts  and 
their  use;  as,  a  yachting  excursion.  Ogibvie. 

YA'IIOO-ISM,  n.    The  state  or  conduct  of  a  yahoo. 

Swift. 

YAM' A,  n*  In  Hindoo  myth.,  the  Pluto,  or  regent 
of  the  south  or  lower  divisions  of  the  world,  called 
Patella,  or  the  infernal  regions.  He  is  described  as 
being  of  a  green  color,  with  red  garments,  having 
a  crown  on" his  head,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  sitting 
on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  in  one  hand.    Imp.  Add. 

YAOUET  (yoort),  n.  A  fermented  drink  or  milk- 
beer  made  by  the  Turks.    Johnston.   Simmonds. 

YARD'FUL,  n.     As  much  as  a  yard  will  contain. 

YAW,  n."  A  movement  of  a  vessel  by  which  she 
"temporarily  alters  her  course.  Totten. 

YKASTT-NESS,  n.  .The  state  of  being  yeasty  or 
frothy.  Clarke. 

YKL'LOYV-FLAG,  n.  A  flag  designating  a  quaran- 
tine-station, or  vessel  in  quarantine. 

YSr/LOW-JXCK,  n.  A  colloquial  name  for  yellow 
fevev.  Marryatt. 

YEL'Lo  vv'-MBT'AL,  n.  An  alloy  composed  of  two 
thirds  copper  and  one  third  zinc,  for  sheathing  ves- 
sels. Simmonds. 

YiiLP'ING,  11.  A  short,  broken,  repeated  cry  of  a 
dog.  Hence  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  out- 
cry of  complaint  or  reproach.  Ash. 

YEZ-DK-GER'DI-AN,  a.  Noting  an  era  formerly 
adapted  in  Persia,  and  still  used  by  Parsees  and 
Arabs  in  certain  computations.  It  began  on  the 
Itftii  of  June,  A.  P.  632.  Encyc.  Am. 

Yb'KEL.  n.     A  contemptuous  name  for  a  cour.try 

bumpkin.     \JSng.]  Ilnlliwell.     C.  Kingsley. 

YoK'ING,  n.    The  act  of  uniting  by  a  yoke.   Ash, 


YORK'SHiRE-PUD'DING,  n,  A  batter  pudding 
baked  under  meat.  Simmonds. 

Y'PRES-LACE  (ee'pi-)  n.  The  finest  quality  of 
Valenciennes  lace.  Simmonds. 

YUCCA,  n.  A  genus  of  American  plants  (nat.  order 
Ziliaeeoe),  familiarly  called  Adam's  needle,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  beauty.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  'manioc,  from  the  roots  of 
which  cassava  is  prepared.  Loudon. 

YULE'BLQCK,  \n.    A  large  log  of  wood  formerly 

YULE'-LOG,  j  put  on  the  hearth  on  Christmas 
eve,  as  the  foundation  of  the  fire.  It  was  brought 
in  with  much  ceremony.  Wash.  Irving. 

YULE'CLOG,  n.    The  same  as  yule-log. 

Ten  n  i/son. 

YULE'-TIDE,  11.    Christmas  time.  Clarice. 


ZEAI/OT-ISM  (zcTot-izm),  n.  The  character  or  con- 
duct of  a  zealot.  Clarice. 

ZfiAL'OT-RY  (zcTot-ry),  n.  The  behavior  of  a 
zealot.  Coleridge. 

ZE'BEC.    See  Xebec. 

ZE'BRA-WOOD,  ii,  A  kind  of  wood  from  South 
America,  used  in  cabinet-making,  having  stripes  of 
brown  and  black  on  a  white  ground,  resembling 
those  of  a  zebra.  Appleton\s  Mech.  Diet. 

ZE-NA'NA,  ii.  [Per.  sen,  woman  ;  zenanah,  belong- 
ing to  women.] 

The  part  of  a  dwelling  appropriated  to  women  in 
Ilindostan,  &c.  Burke. 

ZB'NITII,  a.  [add.]  Zenith  distance,  is,  in  astron., 
tho  distance  of  the  sun  or  a  star  from  the  zenith; 
the  complement  of  the  altitude. 

Zenith  Telescope,  a  telescope  turning  on  a  ver- 
tical as  well  as  a  horizontal  axis,  furnished  with  a 
micrometer  for  accurately  measuring  the  difference 
of  the  zenith-distances  of  two  stars  on  opposite  sides 
of  t'ne  zenith,  in  order  to  determine  tho  latitude. 

ZE'RO.  [add.]  Zero-Point,  the  point  indicating 
zero,  or  tiie  commencement  of  a  scale  or  reckoning. 

ZE-TET'IC,  n.     [Gr.  jrjrca.,  to  seek.] 

A  seeker;  a  name  adopted  by  some  Pyrrhonists". 

Ogilvie. 

ZHO  (zo),  n.  A  domestic  animal  common  in.  the 
Himmalayas.  Imp.  Add. 

ZING-OG'RA-PIiEK,  n.    An  engraver  on  zinc. 

Simmonds. 

ZINC-OG'RA-PIiy,  v.  Engraving  on  zinc  in  the 
stylo  of  wood-cuts.  Dona. 

ZING'-WHITE,  ii.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  a  pigment 
largely  used  in  the  place  of  white-lead,  being  i'reo 
from  poisonous  qualities.  Simmonds. 

ZiTlI'ER,  n.  The  guitar  or  cithern  ;  an  instrument 
of  music  used  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

3Ioore's  Encyc.  Mv,  t. 

ZO'I-H'S.  ii.  A  term  applied  to  a  titter,  envious, 
unjust  critic,  from  a  Greek  writer  of  this  character 
who  lived  about  270  before  Christ.  Ilei/se. 

ZO-II/E-AN,  a.    Having  the  characteristic  of  Zoilus. 


ZO'I-LISM,  n.   A  characteristic  of  Zoilus.   Browne. 

ZOLL'VEE-EIN  (-Ine),  n.  [Ger.  toll,  duty,  and 
Herein,  union.]  An  agreement  or  union  among  the 
German  States,  for  the  collection  of  custom-house 
duties.  Bescherelle. 

ZONE,  ii.  [add.]  In  crystallog.,  a  series  of  planes  on 
a  crystal  are  said  to  be  in  a  zone  when  their  mutual 
intersections  are  parallel;  such  planes  lie  in  a  com- 
mon direction  around  the  crystal,  which  direction 
may  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  so  that  there 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  zones. 

2.  In  nat.  hist.,  a  band  or  area  encircling  any 
thing,  as  the  zone  of  evergreens  on  a  mountain,  or 
the  zone  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  the  ocean 
around  an  island  or  continent.  Dana, 

ZONE'LESS,  n.     [add.]     Ungirded ;  as, 


''Closed  wna  Iter  eye,  and  from  her  he:> 
In  careless  folds  loose  fell  her  zone'eai 


int?  breast. 


Zone-shaped,  as  the  zonular  pla- 


ZON'U-LAE, 
centa. 

2.  Having  reference   to   a  zone   or  ring,   as   the 
zonular  type  of  placenta.  Dana. 

ZON'tTLE,  n.     A  littlo  zone  or  girdle.  Ogilvie. 

ZO'O-CIlEM'IC-AL,  a.  Relating  to  animal  chemis- 
try. Dungl/ison. 

ZO'O-GfiN'ie,  n.  [Gr.  &ov,  a  living  being,  and 
yei'faco,  to  beget.] 

Pertaining  to  animal  production.  Dana. 

ZO-OG'O-NY,  ii.  The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 
living  beings.  Dung/ison. 

ZO-OTD,  n.  An  organic  cell  having  locomotion  like 
a  true  animal,  as  a  spermatic  cell  or  spermatozqoid. 

2.  An  animal  in  one  of  its  inferior  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

3.  One  of  the  individual  animals  in  a  composite 
group,  as  of  Zoophytes  or  Bryozoa. 

"Dana.  Carpenter. 
ZO'0-PIIT-TOID,  a.  Like  a  zoophyte.  Dana. 
ZO'O-SPBR.M.  ii,    One  of  the  spermatic  particles,  or 

spermatozoa,  of  an  animal.  Dana. 

ZO'O-SPORE,  n.  A  spore  or  gemma  of  certain  sea- 
weeds, which  have  locomotion  through  vibratile 
cilia.  Carpenter. 

ZOS'TE-EA,  ii,  [L.]  In  hot.,  the  scientific  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  Pond-weed  family,  or  Naiadacere. 
Z.  marina  is  commonly  known  as  sea-wrack. 

Icon.  Cyc. 
ZOUAVE  (zwiive).      [From  the  Arabic  Zouaoua,  a 
confederacy  of  the  Kabyle  tribe,  who  live  on  the 
mountains  back  of  Algiers] 

The  name  of  an  active  and  hardy  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  French  service,  originally  Arabs,  but  now 
composed  of  Frenchmen  who  wear  the.  Arab  dress. 

L'escJierelle. 
ZY-M(3M'E-TEE,  ii,.      A    contrivance    to     measure 

the  degree  of  fermentation.  Simmonds. 

ZY-MOT'IG,  a.     [Gr.  iv^oa,  to  ferment.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  fermentation.  A  zymotic 
disease  is  any  epidemic,  endemic,  contagious  or 
sporadic  affection  which  is  produced  by  some  mor- 
bific principle  acting  on  the  system  like  a  ferment. 

Dnnglison. 


Li:: 


DOVE,  WOLF,  BOOK;  UULE,  BULL;  Vl"CIOUS.-^G  as  K;  6  r.-»  J ;  S  US'  K;  C-II 


*  See  pictorial  /utattratione. 
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PREFACE 


The  publishers  of  Webster's  larger  English  Dictionary,  desiring  to  append  to  it  tables  prepared  expressly 
for  their  edition,  which  should  exhibit  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modern  Geographi- 
cal Names,  requested  the  subscriber  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  work.  This  service  has  been  performed 
in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  list  of  Scriptural  Names  added  by  Taylor  to  his  edition  of  C>  Imet'a  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  ha? 
been  carefully  collated  with  that  prepared  by  Walker.  In  those  cases  in  which  (he  pronunciation  of  Walker 
diners  from  Taylor's,  Walker's  method  has  been  subjoined,  or  substituted  in  its  place.  The  methods  of  Walker 
and  of  Taylor  generally  coincide,  and  the  authority  of  Taylor  has  been  preferred  to  that  of  Walker  in  those 
instances  only  in  which  Walker's  is  opposed  by  the  best  and  the  established  usage.  The  words  omitted  by 
Taylor  have  been  added  from  Walker,  and  the  table,  in  the  number  of  names  and  in  their  pronunciation,  is 
substantially  the  same  with  that  which  usually  accompanies  Walker's  "  Key." 

The  table  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names  contains  all  the  classical  names  which  are  found  in  Walker's 
table,  together'  with  such  as  are  furnished  in  addition  by  Trollope,  in  his  edition  of  Walker's  "  Key,"  and  by 
Thomas  Swinburne  Carr,  in  his  "  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names."  A  few  have  also  been  taken  from 
Pauly's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Classical  Antiquities."   and  from  Freund's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language." 

This  table  has  been  revised  by  Professor  Thacher,  of  Yale  College.  In  conducting  this  revision,"  he  found 
it  necessary  to  correct  numerous  errors,  especially  in  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  which,  from  errors  of 
the  press,  a  confusion  of  principles,  and  a  want  of  care  in  the  application  of  the  rules,  have  been  accumulated 
in  other  published  tables  of  Proper  Names.  It  will  be  seen,  on  noticing  the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, that  the  aim  has  been  to  remove  all  inconsistencies  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  pronunciation 
which  have  been  adopted  by  Walker  in  common  with  many  others. 

A  few  errors  of  accent  have  also  been  corrected,  as  more  recent  investigations  have  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity of  some  words,  which  earlier  lexicographers,  guided  only  by  the  general  rules  of  quantity,  had  given  errone- 
ously. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  names  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  place  of  the  accent,  and  by  the  forms 
of  the  syllables  which  the  accent  determines.  To  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  English  ear  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  by  marks  which  in  classical  usage  are  employed  to  indicate  their  quantity,  would  only  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  cannot  fail  to  be  especially  disadvantageous  to  students  of  the  languages.  The  classical  table  is 
accompanied  bv  a  few  rules,  designed  to  guide  the  scholar  in  settling  those  questions  of  pronunciation  which 
are  not  answered  in  the  table  itself.  These  rules  do  not  disagree  with  those  adopted  in  Walker's  "Key;"  but, 
in  connection  with  the  table,  will  guide  to  that  pronunciation  which  is  in  vogue  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  other  learned  schools.  It  is  believed  that  these  few  rules  will  be  found  to  be  more  convenient  and  useful 
than  the    corresponding   ones   in   Walker's  "  Key." 


PREFACE. 


The  same  preference  will  be  given,  it  is  believed,  to  the  rules  abridged  from  Walker,  which  accompany  the 
Scripture    Proper    Names. 

The  Modern  Geographical  Names  were  mostly  selected  from  Black's  "General  Atlas,"  (Edinburgh,  1846,)  as 
being  the  latest  and  best  authority.  The  design  of  the  compiler  was,  primarily,  to  present  the  names  of  the 
countries,  provinces,  important  towns,  rivers,  &c,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Spanish  America,  and  to 
indicate  their  pronunciation  as  perfectly  as  this  can  be  represented  by  English  sounds.  As  these  names  fre- 
quently occur  in  books  of  all  kinds,  and  occasion  great  perplexity  to  the  reader  and  public  speaker,  and  as 
their  pronunciation  is  conformed  to  that  of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prepare  a  copious  list  of  words  of  this  character,  and  to  give  them  the  chief  place  in  the  table.  When  these 
words  have  been  Anglicized,  the  Anglicized  has  been  subjoined  to  the  native  pronunciation. 

To  these  European  names  many  others  have  been  added  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
in  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  which,  it  was  thought,  information  would  be  esteemed  of  any  value,  or 
could  be  given  with  any  exactness.  In  a  few  instances,  a  provincial,  and  what  will  be  thought  by  some  an 
improper,  method  has  been  given.  It  was  thought,  however,  to  be  impossible  and  useless  to  attempt  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  list  of  English  and  American  names,  with  their  pronunciation.  The  pronunciation  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  names  is  familiar  to  all,  and  is  never  sought  for  in  a  dictionary,  while  that  of  a  very  large 
number  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fixed. 

A  few  names  of  places  in  other  and  ruder  countries  are  given.  There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  it 
was  not  thought  expedient  to  swell  the  list  with  names  of  this  character.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  represent  native  sounds  by  English  spelling.  If  this  representation  is  imperfect,  it  is  of  little 
authority,  and  is  liable  to  constant  changes.  If  it  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  the  pronunciation  is  indicated  by 
the  name  itself. 

The  catalogue  of  European  names  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  countries  and  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  names  occur ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pronunciation  and  the  accent  are  as  well  repre- 
sented as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  means  at  hand  would  allow.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  render 
this  table  as  complete  and  convenient  as  any  within  reach  of  the  public. 

N.   POUTER. 

Yale  College     August  10.  1847 
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RULES 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES 

[ABRIDGED    FROM    WALKER'S    KEY.] 


1.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  proper 
names,  we  find  nearly  the  same  rules  prevail  as  in  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Where  the  vowels  end  a  syllable  with  the  accent  on 
it,  they  have  their  long,  open  sound  ;  as,  JYa'bal,  Je'hu,  SVrach, 
Go'shen,  and   Tu'bal. 

2.  When  a  consonant  ends  the  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short ;  as,  Sam'u-el,  Lem'u-el,  Sim'e-on,  SoVo-mon,  Suc'cotk,  Syn'a- 
gogue. 

3.  Every  final  i  forming  a  distinct  syllable,  though  unaccented, 
has  the  long,  open  sound  ;  as,  AH,  A-ris'a-i. 

4.  Every  unaccented  i  ending  a  syllable  not  final,  is  pronounced 
like  e;  as,  A'ri-el,  Ab'di-cl,  pronounced  A1  re-el,  AV  de-el. 

5.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  and 
sometimes  in  two ;  as,  Ben-ai'ah,  Hu'shai,  Hu'rai,  &c.  ;  or,  as 
Sham'ma-i,  Skash'a-i,  Ber-a-i'ah,  &c,  following  in  these,  as  in 
most  Hebrew  proper  names,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  ths  Bible. 

6.  Ch  is  pronounced  like  k;  as,  Chemosh,  Enoch,  &c,  pronounced 
Kemosli,  Enok,  &c.  Cherubim  and  Rachel  seem  to  be  perfectly 
Anglicized,  as  the  ch  in  these  words  is  always  heard  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish words  cheer,  child,  riches,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Cherub,  signifying  an  order  of  angels  ;  but  when  it  means  a  city 
of  the  Babylonish  empire,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Kt'rub. 

7.  Almost  the  only  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  is  in  the  sound  of 
the  g  before  e  and  i.  In  the  last  two  languages,  this  consonant  is 
always  soft  before  these  vowels  ;  as,  Gcllius,  Gippius,  &c,  pro- 
nounced Jcllius,  Jippius,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  first,  it  is  hard;  as,  Gcra, 
Gerizim,  Gideon,  Gilgal,  Megiddo,  &c.  This  difference  is  without 
foundation  in  etymology ;  for  both  g  and  c  were  always  hard  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew;  but  the 
latter  language  being  studied  so  much  less  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  has  not  underg  ine  that  change  which  familiarity  is  sure 
to  produce  in  all  languages.  The  solemn  distance  of  this  language 
has  not  been  able,  however,  to  keep  the  letter  c  from  sliding  into  s 
before  e  and  i,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
Thus,  though  Gehazi,  Gideon,  &c,  have  the  g  hard,  Cedrom,  Ce- 
dron,  Cisai,  and  Cittern,  have  the  c  soft,  as  if  written  Sedrom,  Se- 
dron,  &c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  Igcabarim,  Igeal,  JYagge, 
Shage,  Pngiel,  with  the  g  hard  ;  and  Ocidelus,  Ocina,  and  Phara- 
cion,  v/ith  the  c  soft,  like  5. 

8.  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  ending  in  ines  and  itcs,  as  Philis- 
tines, Hivites,  Hittites,  &c,  being  Anglicized  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  are  pronounced  like  formatives  of  our  own  ;  as,  Philistins, 
Whitfieldites,  Jacobites,  &c. 

9.  The  unaccented  termination  ah,  so  frequent  in  Hebrew  proper 
names,  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  father.  The  a  in  this 
termination,  however,  frequently  falls  into  the  indistinct  sound 
heard  in  the  final  a  in  Africa,  JEtna,  &c. ;  nor  can  we  easily  per- 
ceive any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  Elijah  and  Elisha  ; 
but  the  final  h  preserves  the  other  vowels  open,  as  Colhozeh,  Shi- 
loh,  &c,  pronounced  Colhozec,  Shilo,  &c.  The  diphthong  ei  is 
always  pronounced  like  ee ;  thus  Sa-mci'us  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  Sa-mee'us.  But  if  the  accent  be  on  the  ah,  then  the  a 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  a  in  father  ;  as,  Tah'e-ra,  Tah 'pe- 
nes, &c. 

10.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  several  Hebrew  proper 
names,  which,  by  passing  through  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, have  conformed  to  the  Greek  pronunciation  ;  such  as  Acel- 
dama, Genezareth,  Bethphage,  &c,  pronounced  A-sel'da-ma,  Jc- 
nez'a-reth,  Beth'pha-jc,  &c.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  analogy  of  pronouncing  these  Hebrew-Greek  words 
than  preserving  the  c  and  g  hard. 

___ 


Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  the  Vowels. 

11.  In  dissyllables,  with  but  one  middle  consonant,  the  first  vowel 
is  accented  and  pronounced  long  ;  as,  Ko'rah,  Mo'loch.  The  same 
analogy  is  observed  in  the  penultimate  of  polysyllables ;  as,  Bal- 
tha'sar. 

12.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  the 
vowel  is  always  short,  except  when  followed  by  two  vowels  ;  thus, 
Je-hos'a-phat.  The  secondary  accent  has  the  same  shortening 
power  when  the  primary  accent  is  on  the  third  and  the  secondary 
on  the  first  syllable ;  as,  Oth-o-nl'as. 

Rules  for  placing  the  Accent  on  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 

13.  The  accent  of  Hebrew  words  cannot  be  better  regulated  than 
by  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that 
every  word  which  is  Grfficized  in  the  Septuagint  should  be  ac- 
cented exactly  according  to  the  Greek  rule  of  accentuation.  For 
many  words,  that  are  purely  Greek,  do,  when  they  are  Anglicized, 
receive  the  Latin  accentuation,  instead  of  retaining  the  Greek. 
Wnen  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  Grsecized  into  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  we  prefer  the  Latin  accentuation  to  what  may  be  called 
our  own.  Thus  we  accent  Cathua  on  the  penult,  since  it  comes  to 
us  through  the  Greek  Ka&ovu,  and  because  the  Latins  would  have 
placed  the  accent  on  this  syllable,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Eng- 
lish ear  would  be  better  pleased  with  the  antepenultimate  accent. 
But  when  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  contain  the  same  number  of 
syllables  as  the  same  word  in  the  Greek, —  as  Mes'o-bah,  Mianrf'iu, 
Id'u-cl,  ' iSovip.os,  —  it  comes  under  our  own  analogy,  and  we  piace 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate. 

14.  As  we  never  accent  a  proper  name  from  the  Greek  on  the 
last  syllable,  so,  if  the  Greek  word  be  accented  on  any  other  sylla- 
ble, we  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it,  unless  it  coincide  with  the 
Latin  accent.  Thus  the  word  Ged-eWah  is  accented  on  the  penulti- 
mate, because  it  is  Grfficized  by  TuSijQa,  though  it  is  accented  on 
the  antepenultimate,  and  this  because  the  penultimate  is  long,  and 
the  long  penultimate  in  Latin  always  has  the  accent. 

15.  All  words  ending  in  ias  and  iah  have  the  accent  on  the  i, 
wiftout  any  foundation  in  the  analogy  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, except  the  very  vague  reason  that  the  Greek  word  has 
the  accent  on  this  syllable.  This  reason  is  called  vague,  because 
the  Greek  accent  has  no  influence  on  words  in  acl,  iel,  ial,  &c; 
as,  Icrgai',1,  'ApHa'iX,  BtXiaX,  x.  r.  X.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  pro- 
nouncing Mcssias  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  It  is  the 
broad,  diphthongal  sound  of  the  English  i,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
which  makes  the  word  sound  so  much  better  in  English  than  it  | 
does  in  French,  or  even  in  the  true  ancient  Greek  pronunciation.      I 

16.  The  termination  aim  seems  to  attract  the  accent  on  the  a 
only  in  words  of  more  than  three  syllables  ;  as  E'phrnim,  Miz1- 
raim,  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  but  Horona'im, 
RamathaHm,  &c,  on  the  penultimate.  This  is  the  general  rule  ; 
but  if  the  Greek  word  have  the  penultimate  long,  the  accent  ought 
to  be  on  that  syllable  ;  as,  PharvaHm,  <t>anov\u,  &c. 

17.  Kemuel,  Jemucl,  Nemucl,  and  other  words  of  the  same  form, 
having  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  Greek  words  into 
which  they  are  translated,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, as  that  syllable  is  long  in  Greek  ;  but  Emanuel,  Samuel, 
Lemuel,  are  irrecoverably  accented  on  the  antepenultimate,  and 
follow  the  analogy  of  the  English  accentuation. 

18.  It  is  plain  from  these  observations,  that  the  Hebrew  accent 
is  regulated  by  a  sort  of  compromise  between  this  ancient  language 
and  our  own ;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  form  a  kind  of  com- 
pound ratio  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  to  let  each 
of  these  prevail  as  usage  has  permitted  them. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


SCRIPTURE    PROPER    NAMES. 


The  basis  of  the  following  Vocabulary  is  that  of  Taylor,  in 
"  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  To  this  have  been  added 
several  hundred  names  from  Walker.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
pronunciation   of  Walker   differs    from    that   of   Taylor,    that   of 


Walker  is  added  or  substituted  in  its  place.  The  pronunciation 
of  Walker  is  not  always  to  be  preferred,  nor  is  it  followed  in  ac- 
tual usage  by  the  best  authorities.  The  notation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  may  be  consulted  below.  —  Ed. 


A. 


Aalar 

Wa-ldr 

Aaron 

a'ron 

Abacue 

db'a-cue 

A bad ah 

db'a-dah 

Abaddon 

a-bdd'don 

Abadias 

db-a-dl'as 

Abagtha 

a-bdg'  (hah 

Abal 

d'bal 

A  ban  a 

db'a-nah 

Aba  rim 

db'a-ritn. 

A  baron 

db'a-mn 

Abba 

db'bah 

Abda 

db'dah 

Abdias 

db-dl'as 

Abdiel 

db'di-cl 

Abed  n  ego 

a-bed'ne-go 

Abel 

d'bel 

Abel  Maim 

d'bel  ma'im 

Abel  Meholath 

d'bel  mc-ho'latk 

Abes  an 

db'be-san 

Abez 

d'bez 

Abiah 

a-bi'ah 

Abialbon 

a-b'i-dl'bon 

Abiasaph 

to-bVa-saf 

Abiathar 

a-bV  a-tkar 

A  bib 

a'bib 

Abidah 

a-bl'dah 

Abidan 

db'i-dan 

Abiel 

db'i-el  or  a-bt'el 

Abiezer 

ab-'i-eher 

Abiezrite 

db-'i-ez'ritc 

Abigail 

db'i-gale  or  db'i-gdl 

Abihail 

db'i-hale 

Abihu 

OrbV.hU 

Abihud 

a-bVkud 

Abijah 

a-bl'jah 

Abijam 

a-bvjam 

Abilene 

db-bi-lc'ne 

Abimael 

db-b'i-md'  cl 

Abimclech 

ab-im'mc  lek 

Abinadab 

ab-in'  a-dab 

Abinoam 

ab-in' no-am 

Abiram 

a-bVram 

Abisei 

ab-'i-sS'i 

Abishag 

db'b'i-shacr  or  a-bl'shag 

Abishai 

db-b'i-shd'i 

Abishahar 

db-b'i-sha' har 

Abishalom 

db-b'i-sha'lom 

Abishua 

db-b'i-shu'ah 

Abishur 

db'i-shur 

Abisura 

db''i~sum 

Abital 

dJ>''i-tal 

Abitub 

db'i-tub 

Abiud 

db'i-ud  or  a-bVud 

Abner 

db'ver 

A brain 

a'bram 

Absalom 

db'sa-lom 

Abubus 

a-bii'bvs 

Acaron 

dk'a-ron 

Acatan 

dfc'a-tan 

Accad 

dk'kad 

Aceldama 

a-cd'da-mah 

Ac  ha  i  a 

a-ka'yah 

Achaichus 

a-ku'i-kus 

Achan 

a1  kan 

Achiacharus 

Acliitn 

Achimelech 

Acliior 

Acliiram 

Achish 

Acliitob 

Achitophel 

Achmetha 

Achor 

Achsah 

Aclisliaph 

Acli/.ib 

Acipha 

Acitho 

Acua 

Adadah 

Adadezer 

Adadrimmon 

Adaiah 

Adalia 

Adam 

Adamah 

Ad  ami 

Adasa 

Adatha 

Adbeel 

Addi 

Ader 

Adiel 

Adida 

Adina 

Aditha 

Adithaira 

Adlai 

Adman 

Admatha 

Adunai 

Adonias 

Ad(tnil>esek 

Adonijah 

Adonikara 

Adonirain 

Adonis 

Adonizedek 

Adora 

Adoraim 

Adoram 

Adiammelech 

Adramyttium 

Adria 

Adriel 

Adnei 

Adullam 

Adummim 

Aedias 

-#2neas 

^Ethiopia 

Agaba 

Agabus 

Agag 

Agagite 

Agarenes 

Agate 

Agee 


dk-k'i-dW  a-rus 

a'kim 

a-kim'i-lek 

a'k'i-or 

a-kVram 

a'kisk 

dk'i-tob 

a-hit'o-fel 

ak-vie'tkah 

a'kor 

dk'sah 

ak'skaf 

dk'iib 

ds''i-fali 

ds'i-tko 

a-kii'a 

dd'a-dah 

dd-dd-e'zer 

dd-dd-rim'mon 

dd-a-Vah 

dd-a-ll'a 

dd'am 

dd'a-mah 

dd'a-mi 

dd'a-sa 

dd'a~tka 

dd-be'cl 

dd'dl 

d'dcr 

dd'i-cl  or  a'd'i-el 

dd'i-da 

a-dl'nah 

dd'i-tha 

dd-'i-tha'im 

dd-la'i  or  dd'la-i 

dd'mah 

dd'ma-tha 

dd'o-nd 

dd-o-nVas 

a-don'i-bS'zek 

dd-o-nVjah 

dd-o-nvkam 

dd-o-ni'ram 

a-do'nis 

a-doji'z-ze'dek 

a-d5'ra 

dd-o-ra'im 

a-d&'ram 

dd-rdm'me-hk 

d  il-ra-mit'  t'i-um 

cL'dfi-ah 

a'dr'i-cl 

a-du'el 

a-dul'lam 

a-dum'mim 

a~e-dl'as 

e-nS'a3 

e-tk'i-d'pi-a 

ag'a-ba 

dg'a-bus 

a*  gag 

a.'  gag-itc 

dg-a-renes1 

dg'ate 

dg'e-e 


Aggeua 

dg-ge'ns 

Akrabbim 

dk-rdb'bim 

Agnothtabor 

dg-notli-td'bor 

Alainmelech 

a-ldm'me-tek 

Agrippa 

a- grip' pah 

Alamolh 

di'a-mot% 

Agnr 

a'  gur 

Alema 

di'c-ma 

Ahab 

a'hab 

Alemeth 

dl'e-mcth 

Aharah 

a-hdr'ah 

Alexandria 

dl-cx-dn'  dr'i-a 

Aharal 

a-hdr'al 

Aliah 

a-Wah 

AHasai 

a-hds'a-i 

Alian 

a- Wan 

Ahasbai 
Ahasuerua 

a-hds'ba-i 
a-hds-if.-c'nts 

Allelujah 

i  al-lc-lu'yah  or  al-la-lU 
1     jak     . 

Ahava 

a-hd'vah 

Allonbachuth 

dVlon-bak'uth 

Ahaz 

d'haz 

Almodad 

al-mO'dad 

Abazai 

a-hdz'a-i 

Ahnondiblathaim  dl'nion-dib-la-thd'im 

Ahaziah 

a-ha-zVah 

Alinng 

dl'mng 

Ahban 

a/t'ban 

Alnathan 

dl'na-than 

Ahi 

a1  In 

Aloth 

d'loth 

Aliiah 

a-hVah 

Alpha 

al'fah 

Ahiam 

a-hi'am 

Alpheus 

al-fe'us 

Ahiezer 

a-hl-t'zcr 

A I  tan eu 9 

al-ta-ne'us 

Ahihud 

a-hl'ud 

Altaschith 

al-tds'kilh 

Abijah 

a-lil'jah 

Altekon 

dl'tc-kon 

Ahikam 

a- hi  ka m 

Alvah 

dl'vah 

Ahilud 

a-hi'lad 

Alush 

a' lash 

Ahimaaz 

a-hivi'a-dz 

Amadathus 

a-mdd1 a-thtis 

Aliiinan 

a-hi'man 

Amal 

d'mal 

Ahimelech 

a-him1  me-lek 

Amalda 

a-vidl'dah 

Aliimoth 

a'h'i-moth  or  a-hlhnoth 

Amalek 

dm'a-lek 

Abinadab 

a-hin'  a-dab 

Amalekites 

dm'  a-lek-itcs 

Abinoam 

a-hin' o-am 

Amanah 

a-md'nah  or  dm'a-nah 

Abio 

a-hl'o 

Amariah 

dm-a-rV  ah 

Ahira 

a-hVrah 

Amasa 

a-md'sah  or  dm'a-sah 

Ahi  ram 

a-hi'ram 

Amasai 

dm-a-sd'i  or  a-mds'a-i 

Ahhamitea 

a-hi' ram-ites 

Amashai 

dm-a-sha'i 

Ahisainach 

a-his'  a-mdk 

Amashiah 

dm~a-shi'ah 

Ahishahur 

I  a-tii-sha' Imr  or  a-hV- 

Amatheis 

dm-a-the'is 

\      sha-hur 

Amathis 

dm'a-this 

Ahisham 

a-hVsham 

Ainaziah 

dm-a-zl'ah 

Ahishar 

a-hl'shar 

Amen 

a' men 

Aliitob 

a-lit'tob 

Amethyst 

dm'e-thist 

Ahitophel 

a-hit'o-fel 

Ami 

d'mi 

Abitub 

a-hVtnb 

Aminadab 

a-min1 'a-dab 

A  blah 

ah' I  ah 

Amizabad 

a-miz'a-bad 

Ahlai 

Wi' la 

Amittai 

a-mit'td  or  a-mit-td'i 

Ahoah 

a-ho'ah 

Ammah 

dm'mah 

Ahohite 

a-ho'hite 

Ammi 

dm' ml 

Aholah 

a-ho'tah 

Ammidioi 

am-mtd'i-oy 

Aholbah 

a-hul'bah 

Ammiel 

dm'mi-cl 

Aholiab 

a-hu' 'l'i-ab 

Ammishaddai 

d  in-m'i-sh  dd'da-i 

Aholibah 

a-hol'i-bah 

Ammihud 

dm'm'i-hud 

Aholibamah 

(  a-}io-l'i-bd'mah  or  a-ho 
(      lib'a-mah 

Ammizabad 
Ammonites 

dm-miz'a-bdd 
dm'moji-ites 

Ahumai 

a-hu'ma-i 

Ammonitesa 

dm-mon-t'tcss 

Ahuzam 

a-hu' tarn 

Amok 

ci'mok 

Ahuzzah 

a-huz'zah 

Amoritea 

dm'o-rites 

Ai 

a'i 

Am  03 

d'moz  or  H'mos 

Aiah 

a-i'ah 

Amphipolia 

dm-fip1 o-lis 

Aiath 

a-i'ath 

Amplias 

dm'pl'i-as 

Aijah 

a-z'jah 

Amramitea 

dm'ram-ites 

Aijaleth  Shahur 

dd'ja-lethshdrhur 

Amraphel 

dm'ra-fel 

Ain 

a' in 

Amzi 

dm'zi 

Aioth 

a-i'oth 

A  nab 

Q'nab 

Airua 

a-Vrus 

Anah 

d'nah 

Ajah 

d'jah 

Anaharath 

dn-a-ha'rath 

Ajalon 

dd'ja-lon 
dklmb 

An  aiah 

dn~a-i'ah 

Akkub 

Anak 

a'nak 

Fate,  fUr,  bat.  —  Mete,  kilp Pine,  marine., —  JVSte..—  TUne,  ■unite.  —  g  as  j;   Zk  as  sh. 
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Anakims 

dn'a-Ieims                * 

Artaxerxes 

'dr-tax-erz' es 

Azur 

6'zur 

Behemoth 

be'he-moth 

Anamtnelech 

a-ndm'me-lek 

Arlemas 

dr'tc-mas 

Aztiran 

dzfu-ran 

Bekah 

be'kah 

Anani 

dn-d'ni 

Aruboth 

dr'ru-both 

Azymites 

dz'i-mites 

Bela 

bVlali 

Ananiah 

dn-a-nVah 

Arumah 

a-rit'mah 

Azzur 

dz'zur 

Belemus 

beUe-mns 

Ananias 

dn-a-ni'as 

Arvadites 

dr'  vad-ites 

Belgai 

bel'ga-i 

Ananiel 

a-ndn'i-el 

Asa 

H'sah 

Belial 

b&l'i-al  or  be-1'i'al 

Anath 

d'nath 

Asadiaa 

ds-a-dl'as 

Bel  maim 

bel'ma-im 

Anathema 

a-ndth' e-mah 

Asa  h  el 

ds'e-el 

B. 

Belshazzar 

bel-shdz'ar 

Anathoth 

du'a-thoth 

Asaiah 

ds-a-l'ah 

BeUeshazzar 

bel-te-shdz'ar 

Amlronicus 

{  an-dro-nV kus  or  an- 
\      dron'i-kus 

Asana 
Asaph 

ds'a-na 
a  'saf 

Benaiah 
Ben  am  mi 

betird'yah 
ben-dm'ml 

An  em 

a'nem 

Asara 

ds'a-ra 

Raai, 

b&'al 

Beneberak 

brn-eb'e-rak 

A  nes 

a'nes 

Asa  re  el 

ds-a-r£rcl  or  a-sdr'e-el 

Baalah 

ba'al-ah 

Benejaakan 

ben-c-jd'a-kan 

Aiieth 

d'netn 

Asarelah 

ds-a-re'  lah 

Baalath 

ba'ai-ath 

Benhadad 

i  ben-lid' dad  or  ben'ha- 

Anethothite 

{  a-neth' o-thite  or  dnfeth- 

Asbazareth 

as-bdi'a-reth 

Baal  Hamon 

ba'al  hdm'on 

{      dad 

(      o-thite 

A  seal  on 

ds'ka-lon 

Baal  Hanan 

ba'al  hdn'an 

Benhai! 

ben-hd'il 

Aniam 

a-iii'am 

Asebia 

ds-c-bi'a 

Baali 

ba'al-'i  or  bd'at-l 

Ben hanan 

bm-ha'nan 

Autilibauus 

{  dn-ti-Ub!a~nus  or  an-ti- 

Asenath 

ds'f.'iiath 

Baalim 

ba'al-im 

Beninu 

bin-i'nn  or  ben'i-nU 

\      li-bd'nus 

Aserar 

a-se'rar 

Baal  is 

ba'al-is 

Benjamin 

ben'ja-min 

Antioch 

dn't'i-vk 

Asiiabiah 

dsh-a-bVah 

Baanah 

b<i-a' nah  or  b&ra-na 

Benjamite 

ben' ja-mite 

Antiochis 

an-ti'o-Icis 

Ashae! 

ds'ha-el 

Baanan 

bd'a-vaa 

Beno 

bB'no 

Antiochus 

an-t.i'o-kus 

Ash  an 

u'shan 

Baanath 

ba-0.'nath  or  ba'a-nath 

Benoni 

ben-D'ni  or  be-n&'nl 

Antipas 

dn'ti-pas 

Ashbea 

dsh'be-ah 

Baanias 

ba-a-ni'as 

Benui 

ben~y.'i 

Antipater 

dn-t'i-pa'tcr 

Ashehenaz 

dsh'kc-naz 

Baara 

ba-a'rah  or  bu'a-rah 

Benzoheth 

bi'n-zo'heth 

Antipatris 

(  dn-t'i-pd'tris  or  dn-tip' 

Ashdoihitea 

dsh[ 'doth-ites 

Baaseiah 

ba-u-si'ah 

Bera 

bC' rah 

\      a-tris 

A.shean 

a' she-ail 

Baasliah 

ba-d'shah  or  bu'a-shah 

Beracliah 

ber-d'kah  or  bkr'a-kah 

Antipha 

dn'ii-fah 

Asher 

dsh'cr 

Babel 

bd'bci 

Bcrachiah 

ber-a-kVah 

Antnthijah 

dn-tu-thi'jah 

Ashima 

dsh'i-inah 

Babylon 

bdb'i-lon 

Beraiah 

ber-a-VaJi 

Antoiliite 

dti'toth-ite 

Ashon 

a' shun 

Babylonians 

bab-i-lo'rii-ans 

Berea 

bc-re'a 

Ann!) 

a' nub 

Aslipenaz 

dsh'pc-naz 

Baca 

ba'knfi 

Bered 

be' red 

ApeMes 

a-pH'les 

Ash  rit?l 

dsh'r'i-el 

Bacchurus 

bdk-ku'rus 

Beii 

be'rl 

Apliaraim 

df-a-rd'im 

Ashtaroth 

dsh'ta^roth 

Bachrites 

bdk' rites 

Beriah 

bi'-rVah 

Apharsathchites 

a-f  dr' sdth-kites 

A^htemoth 

dsh'tc-moth 

Bachuth  Allon 

bdk'uth  dl'lon 

Berites 

be' rites 

Ajiliarsites 

u-fdr' sites 

Ashterathites 

dsh-ter1  ra-thites 

Bagoas 

ba-go'as 

Berith 

be'rith 

Aphek. 

u'fek 

Ashuath 

a-shu'aih 

B.agoi 

bdg'o-i 

Bern  ice 

ber-ni'cc  or  ber'nice 

Apliekah 

a-fe'kah 

Ashur 

dsh'ur 

Baha-umite 

ba-hd'  rum-ite 

Berodach 

bc-ro'dak 

Apherema 

a-fer'c-ma. 

Ashurim 

a-shu'rim 

Bahurim 

ba-ku'rim 

Berothai 

be-ro'tbd  or  ber'o-tha  i 

Apherra  ■ 

a-fer'ra 

Ashurites 

dxh'ur-ites 

Bajith 

bdd'jith  or  bd'jitfi 

Berotliath 

bc-ro'thath 

Aphiah 

a-fl'ah 

Asjhias 

as-i-bi'as 

Bakbakker 

bdk-bdk'ker 

Beryl 

ber'ril 

Aphra 

d frali 

Askelon 

ds'ke-lon 

Bakbuk 

bdk'buk 

Berzelus 

ber-ze'lus 

Aphses 

dp  set 

Asmadai 

ds'ma-dil 

Bakbukiah 

bdk-buk-Vah 

Besai 

be'sd 

Apocalypse 

a-pok'a-lips 

Asmaveth 

ds'ma-vcth 

Balaam 

bet' I  am 

Bcsodeiah 

bes-o-dl'ah 

Apocrypha 

a-pok'ri-fah 

Asmoneans 

as-mo-nc'  ans 

Baladan 

bdl-d'dan  or  bdVa  dan 

Butah 

be'tah 

Apollonia 

dp-paUlo'rii-a 

Asnapper 

as-vdp'per 

Balak 

ba'lak 

Beten 

bS'tcn 

A  poll  os 

a-poi'los 

Asuehis 

a-so'kis 

Balamo 

bdl'a~mo 

Bethabara 

beth-db'a-rah 

Apollyon 

a-pol'yon 

Aspatha 

ds'pa-thah 

Balanus 

bdl'a-nus 

Bethanath 

beth 'a-nath 

Appaim 

ap-pu'im  or  dp'pa-im 

Aspliarasus 

as-fdr'a-sus 

Balrbasar 

bal-thd'sar 

Bethanoth 

bHh'a-notli 

Apphia 

df'i-ah  or  df-fl'ah 

Asriel 

ds're-el 

Bamoth 

bu'inoth 

Bethany 

beth'a-n'i 

Apphus 

affus 

AssaUmcth 

as-sdl' i-moth 

Banaias 

ban-a-Vas 

Betharabah 

beth-dr'a-bah 

Aupii  Forum 

dp'p'i-i-fo'rum. 

Asaanias 

ds-sa-ni' as 

Bani 

bd'ni 

Betharam 

beth'a-ram 

Acjuiia 

dk'  (juil-lahov  dk-quil'lah 

Assi  deans 

ds-si-defans 

Banuas 

bdn'i£-as 

Betharbel 

beth-dr'bel 

Ara 

a' rah 

Assir 

ds'sir 

Barabbas 

ba-rdb'bas 

Bel  haven 

beth-d'ven 

Arab 

n'rab 

Assos 

ds'sos 

Barachel 

bdr'a-kel 

Belhazmaveth 

bith-dz' ma-veth 

Ara  bah 

cr'ra-bah 

Assyria 

ds-sirr'i-a 

Barachiah 

bdr-a-ki'ah 

Belhbaalmeon 

betit-bd'af-mG'on 

Arabattine 

dr-ra-bdV'i-ne 

Astarte 

as-tdr'te 

Barak 

ba'rak 

Bellibarah 

bi'tii-bd'rah 

Arabia 

a-ra'bi-a 

Asuppim 

a-sup'pim 

Barcenor 

bar-ce'nor 

Bethbasi 

beth'ba-si 

Arad 

d'rad 

Asyncritus 

a-sin'kr'i-tus 

Barhumites 

bar-Jin'  mites 

Belhbirei 

beth-birfe-i 

Aradite 

a'rad-ite 

Atad 

a' tad 

Bariaii 

ba-rVu,h 

Bethdagon 

beth-dd' '  gon 

A  rah 

a' rah 

Atargatis 

a-tdr'ga-tls 

Barjesus 

bdr-je'sus 

Bethdibiathaim 

btth-dtb-la-thd' im 

Aram 

d'rtim 

Ataroth 

at' a-roth 

Barjonah 

bdr-jo'nah 

Bethel 

beth'cl 

Aramitesa 

a-rdm-Vtes 

Athack 

a'thak 

Barod  is 

ba-rCfdis 

Bethemek 

beth-c' m.ck 

Ararat 

dr'a-rat 

Athaiah 

dth-a-Vah 

Barsabas 

bdr'sa-bas 

Bethesda 

{  beth-es'da/i  or  be-thes'- 

Araunah 

a-raio'nah 

Athaliah 

dth-a-ll'ah 

Bartacus 

bdr'ta-kus 

\      dah 

Arbah 

dr'bah 

Atharias 

dth-a-rVas 

Bartholomew 

bdr-thtd'  o-mew 

Bethezel 

beth-e'zel 

Arliathue 

dr'  bath-ite 

Athens 

dth'ens 

Bartimeua 

j  bdr-t'i-m&'us  or  bdr 

Bethgader 

beth-gd'der 

Arbattis 

iir-bdt'tis 

Athenobius 

dth-e-no'bi-us 

\      tim'e-us 

Bethgamul 

beti^g&'mul 

Arbite 

dr'b'tte 

Athlai 

dth'ia 

Baruch 

ba'ruk 

Bethtiaccenm 

bith-hdk'  cc-rim 

Arbonai 

ar-bohia-i 

Attai 

dt'ta 

Barzillai 

bd.r-ziVla-i 

Bethharan 

beth-hd'ran 

Arclielaus 

dr-k'i-ld'us 

Attaliah 

dt-ta-iVah 

Bascaina 

bds'ka-wia 

Belhhoglah 

bi'th-hog'lah 
bi-th-kd'ron 

Archestratus 

dr-kes'tra-tus 

Attharates 

at-tftdr'a-tes 

Bash  an 

b  a' shan 

Bethhoron 

Archevites 

dr' ke-vites 

Augia 

au'g'i-a 

Bashemath 

bash'  e-math 

Bethjesimoth 

betk-jes'  a'i-moth 

Archi 

ar'ki 

Augustus 

au-gus'tus 

Basmath 

bds'math 

Bethlebaoth 

betk-leb'a-oth 

Archiataroth 

dr-k'i-dt' a-roth 

Auranitia 

au-ra-nlrtis 

Bastai 

bds'ta-i 

Bethlehem 

bHh'le-hem 

Archippus 

dr-hip'pus 

An  ran  us 

au^rd'nus 

Batane 

bdt'a-ne 

Bethlomon 

bet'irlo'mon 

A  re  bites 

'dr' kites 

Auteus 

au-te'us  or  au'te-us 

BathalotM  . 

bdth'a-loth 

Bethmaacah 

beth-md'a-kah 

Arcturus 

'drk-tu'rus 

Ava 

a'vah 

Bathrabbim 

bdth-rdb'bim 

Belhmarcaboth 

beth-mdr'ka-both 

Areli 

a-re'lt 

Avaran 

dv'a-ran 

Bathshebah 

{  bdth-shc'bah  or  bdth'- 

Bethmeon 

beth-me'on 

Arelites 

a-rflitts 

Aven 

a' ven 

\      she-bah 

Bethuimrah 

beth-nim'rah 

Areopagite 

j  dr-e-op' a-gite  or  ffl-rd- 

A  vims 

a' vims 

Batiishua 

bath' shu-a 

Bet  boron 

beth-o'ron 

!      op' a-gite 

Avith 

d'vith 

Bavai 

bdv'a-i  or  ba-vd'i 

Bethpalet 

beth-pd'let 

Areopagus 

i  dr-e-op' a- g us  or  d-re 

Azaelus 

dz-a-e'lus 

Bealiah 

bc-a-Wah 

Bethpazzer 

betk-pdz'zer 

\      op'a-gus 

Azaliah 

dz-a-U'ah 

Bealoth 

be-a'loth  or  bS'a-loth 

Bethpeor 

beth-pe'or 

Ares 

d'rez 

Azaphion 

a-za'phi-on 

Bean 

b&'an 

Bethphage 

beth-fu'gc  or  beth'fage 

Aretas 

a-rS'tas 

A /ara 

dz'a-ra 

Bcbai 

beb'a-i 

Betli]>helet 

betk-fe'lct  or  beth'fe-Iet 

Argob 

dr1  gob 

Azareel 

dz-a-rS'cl  or  a-zWrt-tl 

Becher 

be-'ker 

Bethrabah 

t  betii-rd'bah  or  beth'ra- 

Aririai 

a-rid'a-i 

Azariah 

dz-a-rVah 

Bechorath 

be-k6'rath 

l      bah 

Aridatha 

a-rid'a-thah 

A  7.  arias 

dz-a-rVas 

Bechtileth 

bek'ti-lcth 

Beth  re  hob 

\  beth-rc'hob  or  beth're- 

Arieh 

a-rVeh 

Azaz 

d'tat 

Bedaiah 

bed-a-l'ah 

\      hob 

Ariel 

a'ri-el 

Azazel 

a-zd.'zel 

Bed  ad 

be'dad 

Bethrapha 

beth'ra-fa  or  beth-ra'fa 

Arimathea 

dr'i-ma-thVah 

Azaziab 

dz-a-il'ah 

Bedan 

bS'dan 

Bethsaida 

\  beth-sW dah  or  bzth-sd'U 

Arioch 

a'ri-ok 

Azbazareth 

dz-bdz'a^rcth 

Beeliada 

be-el-i'a-dah 

\      da 

Arisai 

c-ris'a-i 

Azekah 

a-zefkah 

Beelsarus 

be-el'  sa-rus 

Bethshean 

beth-she'an 

Aristarchus 

ar-is-tdr'kus 

Azem 

G'zem 

Beeltethmus 

be-el-tHh' 'mus 

Bethshemesh 

j  beth- she' mesh  or  beth'- 

Aristobulus 

ar-is-to-bu'l  us  or  ar-is 

Azephurith 

dz-ze-furrith 

Beelzebub 

be-el' zc-bub 

\      she-wicsh 

tob'u-lus 

Azetas 

a-ze'tas 

Beer 

be'er 

Bethshemite 

bcth'shr-mite 

Armageddon 

ilr-ma-ged'  don 

Azgad 

di' gad 

Beera 

be-S'rah 

Bethshittah 

betk-sliit'tah 

Armenia 

dr-vie'n'i-a 

Aziel 

&'zi-el 

Beerelim 

be-er'e-lim  or  be-cr-8rlim 

Bethsimos 

i  btth-si'mos  or  beth's'i- 

Armishadai 

ar-mi-shdd'  a-i 

Aziza 

a-zl'zah 

Beeri 

be-e'ri 

\      mos 

Arnioni 

'dr-mb~'n'i 

Azmaveth 

dz'ma-veth 

Beerlahairoi 

[  bi' er-la-hd'roy  or  be'er- 

Bethsura 

beth-su'ra 

Aruepher 

itr-ni'fer  or  drrne-fer 

Azor 

&'zor 

\      la-ha'i-roy 

Bethtappua 

beth-tdn'pu-ah 

Arodi 

a-rd'di  or  dr'o-di 

Azotus 

a-zdftus 

Beeroth 

be-e'roth 

Bethuel 

beth-i^'cl  or  bc-thu'el 

Aroer 

a-rd'er 

Azriel 

dz'fi-cl 

Beersheba 

[  be'er-shS'bah  or  bc-er'- 

Bethul 

bS'thul 

Arphaxad 

ar-fdzfad 

Azrikam 

az-rl'kam  or  dz'r'i-kam 

\      she-bah 

Bethulia 

beth-i(.~lVa 

Arsaces 

'dr'sa-ces 

Azubah 

az-y.'bah  or  a-zu'bah 

Bees  hte  rah 

be-esh'tc-rah 

Betolius 

be-td'  ti-us 

Fa 

ey  fdr,  bat.— 

JilSte,  help  —  Pine,  marine. 

—  Note. —  Tune, 

%nite.  —  g  as  j  ;  ch  as  s 

h. 
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PRONUNCIATION    OF   SCR.IPTURE    PROPER    NAMES. 

Betomeslham 

bct-o-nn?.s'tliam 

;  Cbaranthalar 

kar-a-nth'a-lar 

Eglah 

ig'tah 

Betonim 

bfl'o-uim 

Characa 

kdr'a-ha                      f 

D. 

Eglaim 

eir-l&'im  or  eg'lZ'im 

BeulaJ] 

bu'lah  or  be-y-'lah 

Chaiashhn 

kdr'a-shim 

Elii 

B'lti 

Uezai 

be'z&i 

C'baica 

ku're-a 

Kkrebel 

ek're-bri 

Bezaleel 

biz-a-Wel  or  bei-al'ecl 

Cliarran 

kdr'ran 

Dab areh 

ddh'a-rch 

F'.kron 

S'krou  or  rk'raa 

Bezek 

bi'zck 

Chase  ba 

kiWc-ba 

Dabbasheth 

ddb'ba-shcth 

Ekronites 

ek'rvn-itcs 

Biatas 

bi'a-tas 

Chebar 

ke'bar 

Daberatl) 

ddb'c-rath 

Ebidah 

ei-U'dah  or  el'a-dah 

Bichri 

t;;.'r? 

Chederlaomer 

krd-er-l&-Ormer 

Uabria 

da'brl-a 

Elan 

Vlah 

Bigthana 

bi<x' tha-na 

Chelal 

ke'lal 

Dacobi 

da-co'bi 

Elamites 

2'lam-ites 

Bigvai 

bitr-vu'i 

Clielcias 

ki'l'*li'i-as  or  keVci-as 

Daddeus 

dad-de'us 

Elasah 

el-d'suli  or  el'a-sah 

Bileani 

bil'e-am 

Chelleli 

kiVleh 

Dagon 

da1  gun 

Elbethel 

el-bUh'd 

Bilgai 

bii-<"2'i 

Chelubai 

kc-lu'bd 

Daisan 

da'sau 

Elcia 

H'ci-a 

Biuea 

bin'c-a 

Chelubar 

ke-lu'  bar 

Dalaiiili 

ddl-a-i'uh 

Eldaah 

el-d&'ah  or  el'da-ah 

Binnui 

biu'uu-i 

Cheniarims 

kem{a-rims 

Dalilali 

ddi'i-tah 

Elead 

l'lc-ad 

Birzavith 

bir-zc'inth  cr  biv'zd-vith 

Chemosh 

kH'moxh 

Dalmanutha 

ddt-ma-nv-'  thah 

Elealeh 

H-c-O.'lrli  or  e-lr Ti'lth 

((illiiah 

bith-Vah 

Chenaauah 

ke-nu'a-nah 

Dalma'.ia 

ddl-md'slii-a 

Eleasah 

U-c-u'salt  or  e-lS'a-sab      ' 

Bithran 

bith'run 

Cbenani 

khi'a-ni 

Dalplion 

ddl'fbn 

Eleazar 

il-e-d'zar  or  c~lc-ii'zti>- 

BMivnin 

bi-lhin''i-a 

Chenaniah 

ken-a-nVah 

Datnaris 

ddin'a-ris 

Bleazurus 

c-le-a-ziVrus 

Rixjntliiah 

llizjolhjah 

biz-jn-thl'ah 
biz-joth'jah 

Cliephaihaam- 
numai 

>  kc'far-ha-dm'o-nd 

Damascenes 
Damascus 

ddm^'i-sccns1 
{  da-mds' kas  or  da~rnds'- 

Elelohe 
Eleph 

H-H'o-he  or  el-e~l'j'ht 
e'lef 

Roanergfls 

bu-a-ucr'gcz 

Chepliirau 

kef-Vrah 

\      kas 

ICIeiitherus 

c-lal'the^rus 

BoaSs 

bo'ui 

Cheran 

kc'ran 

Danites 

ddn'ilrs 

Eleuzai 

el-cu-zu'i 

Bocheru 

bnh'rv-ru 

Cbercas 

kc'rc-as 

Danjaan 

dnu-ju'an 

Elhaynan 

H'hd'nan 

Bocliiin 

bo' him 

Cherel.hims 

ki'r'rth-ims 

Danobrath 

ddn'o-brath 

Eli 

i'li 

Bosor 

bo'wr 

Cheiethilcs 

krr' rtk-itcs 

Dara 

da' rah 

Eliab 

c-fi'ab 

Bnzez 

bo'zez 

Cherith 

ke'rlth 

Darda 

ddr'ttah 

Eliada 

e-lt'a-dah 

Bozrah 

bo-Jrak 

Cherub  (a  city) 

ke'rnb 

Darian 

da'r'i-an 

Eliadun 

e-11'a.'dun 

Brigandine 

briir',iit-dlnt! 

Cherub  (a  spirit; 

cfli'r'tib 

Darius 

da-rV us 

Gliah 

e-ll'ah 

B:ikki 

bulc'ki 

Cherubim 

chh,t  u-bim 

Darkon 

dar'kon 

Eliahba 

cAV ait.bah 

Bui 

W  (as  dull) 

Uhesalon 

kex'a-lon 

Dathan 

da'tlum 

Eliaka 

e-.'i'a-kak 

Bunah 

bn'nah 

Cliesed 

ke'scd 

Dathemah 

ddCi'  c-mah 

Eliakim 

e-il'a-kim 

Bunni 

biiu'ni 

Ch:  sulloth 

ke-sul'loth 

Debir 

dc'ber 

Eliali 

e-li'u-li 

Buzi 

bn'll 

Chezib 

ke'zib 

Deborah 

d&'bn-rah  or  deb'o-rah 

Eliam 

c-li'am 

Buzita 

buz'Ue 

Cbidon 

kt'dim 

Decapnli 

dc-kd/i'u-U 

Elias 

e-li'as 

Chileab 

kil'e-ab 

Decapolis 

dc-kdji'o-lis 

Eliasaph 

e-li'a-saf 

Chilion 

kil'i-on  or  Ju-Wan 

Dedan 

dc'dau 

Eliasbib 

e-li'a-shib 

Cliilmad 

kil'mad 

Dedanitn 

dcd-u'nini  or  (U-d'a-nim 

Eliasis 

e-li'a-sis 

c. 

Chiniham 

kim'barn 

Dehavites 

{  dc'/m-vdcs  or  dc-ha'- 

Eliatbah 

c-lVa-tltaJi 

Chinnereth 

kin'cr-cth 

\      vitcs 

Eliazar 

e-li-a'zur 

Chios 

ki'os 

Dekar 

dc'kar 

Elidad 

c-li'dad 

Carul 

kd'bul 

Cbisleu 

Ms' in 

Delaiah 

de-lu-i'ah 

Eliel 

B'li-el 

Cades 

Ua'tfcs 

Chislnn 

Ids' Ion 

Delilah 

drt'i-lnli 

Elienai 

e-li-c'na~i 

Ciesar 

ct''zar 

Cliisloth 

kis'loth 

Deinas 

de'was 

Eliezer 

edi-e'zer 

Caiaphas 

kd'a-fiis 

Chislotli  Tabor 

kWhit't  la'bor 

Demetrius 

dc-mc'tfi'us 

Eliboreph 

el-e-hu'ref 

Cain 

knin 

Chittim 

chit'tim  or  kit'tim 

Derbe 

der'bc 

Eliliu 

c-ll'liii 

Cainan 

la' nan  or ka-Vnan 

Chiuu 

kl'un 

Deuel 

dc-i['cl  or  de-u'cl 

Elijah 

c-lVjnh 

Cairites 

kai'rites 

Cbloe 

k'o'c 

Deuteronomy 

dcn-tcr-on'o-m'i 

Elika 

e-li'kali  or  U'i-kah 

Calah 

hu'tah 

Chmashan 

ko-ra'slian 

Diana 

di-a'nnh 

Elimelech 

e-lim'c-lck 

Calamnlalus 

knl-a-mol' 'a-lus 

Chora/in 

ko-ra'zin 

Diblaim 

dib-ld'iiu  or  dib'lCl-im 

Eli  m 

E'lim 

Calamus 

kdl'a-mas 

Chosaineus 

koif-a-ma'us 

Diblath 

dib'iath 

Elicenai 

el-'i-l'nS-i  or  c-le  i'nS-i 

Calcol 

kdUkol 

Chozeba 

ku-zc'bak 

Dibon 

dVbon 

Elionas 

e-li-d'nas 

Caldees 

kdl-decz' 

Chronicles 

kron'i-ldcs 

Dibii 

dib'vl 

Eliphal 

el'l-fal 

Caleb 

ka'lch 

Chrysolite 

kris'o-lite 

Dibzabab 

dib'za-hab 

Eliphaleh 

e-lifa-leh 

Calitas 

kal'i-tas 

Chrysoprasug 

kris-op'  rasas 

Didiachm 

dl'drani 

Eliplialet 

e-lif'u-lct 

Cain  eh 

kdi'nch 

Chub 

knb 

Didymus 

did'i-vius 

Eliphaz 

iVl'i-faz  or  e-ll'faz 

Calvary 

kdl'va-r'i 

Cliusa 

ku'sah 

Dilean 

dl'lc-an  or  dil'e-an 

Elis;eus 

el-'i-sti.'  us 

Cambyses 

kam-bVsct 

Chushan  Risha- 

kush'an  rish-a-tha'im 

Dimon 

di'mon 

Eliseus 

il-'i-sl'un 

Camon 

ka'mon 

thaim 

Dimonah 

di-md'nah 

Elisha 

e-ll's/ia/i 

Can  a 

ka'nah 

Cilicia 

cil-ish'i-a 

Dinaites 

dl'nn-itrs 

Elishama 

e-itsli'  a-mah 

Canaan 

tea' nan 

Cinnereth 

cin'nrr-cth 

Dinbabah 

din-ltd' bah 

Elisbaphat 

e-lL-ih'  a-fat 

Canaanites 

(  kahtan-ites  or  kan'an- 

Cirama 

cir'a-ma 

Dionysius 

dy-o-nish  i-us 

Elisheba 

e-lish'c-bah 

\      itcs 

Cisai 

cis'sa-i 

Diotreplies 

i  di-ot'rc-fcz  or  di-ot-rer 

Elishua 

el-'i-shfi'uk 

Canaanitish 

kcl-fian-1'tish 

Citherns 

cith'c-rus 

l     fez 

Elisimus 

e-lis't-mus 

Candace 

kan-f/d'cc  or  kdn'da-ce 

Cla'uda 

khuc'dah 

Dishan 

dVslian 

EH11 

e-li'u 

Canrieii 

led  it' it  ch 

Claudia 

klain'dia 

Dizahab 

diz'za-hdb 

Eli  nil 

c-IVud 

Canticles 

kdn'fi-kds 

Claudius 

klaw'd'i-us 

Dodai 

do-dd'i  or  dod'G-i 

Elizaphan 

c-Ui'a-fan 

Capernaum 

ka-firr' nn-nm 

Cleasa 

klc-B'sa 

Dotlanim 

do-dd' nim  or  dod'a-mm 

Elizur 

e-li'zur 

Capharsalama 

kdf-arsdl'a-mah 

Clement 

kls'inent  or  klem'cnt 

Dodavali 

dn-dd'vah  or  dad'a-vah 

Elkanah 

cl-kd1 irnh  or  el'ka-ziah 

Caphenatha 

ka-fi'u'  a-tha 

Cleophas 

kle'o-fas 

Dodo 

do' do 

E'koshite 

el'ko-shile 

Caphira 

ka-fVrah 

Cloe 

klo'e 

Doeg 

do' err 

Ellasar 

tl-la'.sar  or  tl'18  sar 

Caphtor 

fcdftor 

Cnidus 

nVdiis 

Dophkah 

dof'kah 

Elmodam 

H-mo'dain.  or  il'mo-dam 

Caphtorim 

kdfto-rlm 

Colbozeh 

knt-hu'zeh 

Dorcas 

dor'kus 

Elnaain 

H'na-am 

Cappadocia 

kdp-yu-tlv'  sh'i-a 

Collins 

kol'li-as 

Dorymenes 

do -rim' r-nes 

Einathan 

U-na'than  or  Wna-Vian 

Carahusion 

kir-n-bd'z'i-on 

Colosse 

ko-lm'se 

Dositheus 

do-si-thc'us 

E  oi 

el'o-hi 

Carbuncle 

kdr'bun-kel 

Colossians 

ko-lnsh'i-ans 

Dotbaim 

do-thd'im  or  do'tha-im 

Elon 

S'hn 

Carcbamis 

knr'ku-mis 

Conaniah 

ku-na-nl'ah 

Dotlian 

do' than 

Elon  Betlihanan 

e'lon  brth'ha-rtan. 

Carchemish 

ktir'kr.-mish 

Couiali 

ko-ni'all 

Drachma 

drdk'mah 

Elonites 

S'lon-ilcs 

Careah 

ka-rc'ah 

Corbe 

kur'be 

Drusilla 

dru-sil'lah 

Eloth 

floth 

Carkas 

kdr'kas 

Core 

ko're 

Duniali 

du'mah 

Elpaal 

el-pa' al  or  U'pa-al 

Carinel 

kdr'mcl 

Coos 

ku'os 

Dura 

du'rah 

Elpalet 

H-pa'lrt  or  ei'pa-lct 

Carmelite 

kdr'mH-ite 

Corinth 

kS'rlnth  or  kor'inth 

Elparan 

el-pd'ran  or  el' pa-ran 

Carmelitesa 

kdr'mel-i-tcss 

Corinthians 

ko-rhith''i-ans 

Eltekeli 

il-tc'krh  or  e>  U-keh 

Canni 

kar'ml 

Cornelius 

kor-ne'  tt-us 

Eltekon 

el'tr-ktm 

Car>"\im 

kdr'na-im 

Cosaih 

ko'zam 

E. 

Eltolad 

el-iB'lad  or  el'to-lad 

Ci.rshena 

kar-shc'na 

Cozbi 

kez'b'i  or  koz'bi 

Elul 

e'lnl 

Casiphia 

{  kdss'i-fi'ah  or  ka-sif'i- 

Crescens 

kres'ccns 

Eluzai 

e-lit'za-i 

)      ah 

Crete 

krcte 

Eana« 

S'a-nas 

Elymais 

cl-'i-inaris 

Carfnim 

kds-hVim 

Cretes 

kretes 

Ebal 

c  bat 

Elvmas 

el'i-mas  or  c-ll'mas 

C"*ssia 

kd  sh'i-a 

Cretians 

kr5's/ii-ans 

Ebed  Melech 

\  S'bcd  ynd'hk  or  e-bed'- 

El'zabad 

el'za-bud 

Caih;:ath 

ka-tliu'ath 

Crispus 

kris'pus 

|      mc-lrk 

Elzaphan 

el-zft'fan  or  H'za-fan 

Ceriron 

cS'dron  or  ke'dron 

Cubit 

ka'blt 

Ebenezer 

eb-en-Vzer 

EmaUuel 

e-vtal-ku'cl 

Cell  an 

ce'lan  or  cl'lan 

Cush 

kush 

Eber 

e'brr 

Emanuel 

e-indit'i^-el 

Ce'emia 

ce-lc-mi'a. 

Cushan  Risha- 

'  kusk'an-risU-a-thti'im or 

Eb'iasaph 

e-bl'a-saf 

Eiuims 

e'mims 

Cenchrea 

cen-kre'ah 

thaim 

1      ku'skan  rish-a-tha'im 

Ehrorab 

cb^ro'nah  or  c-bro'nah 

Enimaus 

hn-m&'us  or  em'ma-us 

Ceiidebeus 

cen-dc-be'us 

Cushi 

kitsh'i 

Ecarius 

e-ka'nus 

Etninor 

em'mor 

Cephas 

c$'fas 

Culhah 

kuth'ah 

Ecbatana 

ek-bdt'a-na 

Enani 

e'nam 

Ceyarea 

ces-a-rg'ak 

Cutheans 

kn'tlie-ans 

Ecclesiastcs 

ck-k!e-ze-dsrtes 

Eneas 

e-ne'a.s  or  S'nc~as 

Chadias 

kd'dt-as 

Cyprus 

cy'prus 

Ecclesiasticus 

ek-klc-zc-ds' ti-kns 

Eneglaim 

en-eir-td'im 

Chalcedony 

kdl'ce-do-ny 

Cyrene 

cy~re~'nc 

Edar 

C'dar 

Enemessar 

en-c-mes'sar 

Cbalcol 

kdl'knl 

Cyrenius 

cy-re'rii-us 

Eden 

t'den 

Enenias 

e-nPni  as 

Chaldea 

kal-di'ah 

Cyrus 

cy'rtis 

E<liaa 

&di-as 

Engannim 

en-gnu'  nim 

Chamelion 

ka-mc'l'i-on 

Edom 

S'dom 

Engedi 

cii-trc'di  or  en'gc-dl 

Chanes 

ka'nez 

Edomites 

€'dom-itcs 

Enhaddab 

en-hid' dah 

1 

Chantiuneas 

kan-nu-nc'as 

Edrei 

ed're-i 

Enhakkore 

en-hik'ko-re 

1 
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Enhazor 

en-h&'zor 

Gabbatha 

gdb'ba-tkah 

Gittites 

git'tites 

Hare-ph 

hd'ref 

Enmishpat 

en-mish'pat 

Gabrias 

ga'bri-as 

GJzonite 

gi'zo-nite 

Hareth 

hd'reth 

Enoch 

e'nok 

Gabriel 

ga'br'i-el 

Gnidus 

nVdus 

Harhaiah 

hdr-har-Vah 

Enrimmon 

en-rim' mon 

Gadara 

gdd'asra 

Goath 

go'ath 

Harhata 

hdr-hd'tah  or  hdr'ha-tah 

Enrogel 

en-ro'  gel 

Gadarenes 

gild-a-rcens' 

Golan 

gd'lan 

Harim 

hd'rim 

El)  she  mesh 

I  en-she' mesh  or  in'shs- 

Gaddes 

gdd'de3 

Golgotha 

gol'goth-ah 

Harnepher 

hdr-ni'fer  or  h'dr'nc-fer 

\      mesh 

Gaddi 

gdd'dy 

Goliah 

go -It' ah 

Harod 

Afi'roa, 

EDtappuah 

en-tdp'pft-ah 

Gaddiel 

gad'd'i-el 

Gomer 

gd'mer 

Haroeh 

hdr'o-eh 

Epaphras 

ep'a-fras 

Gadi 

ga'dt 

Gomorrah 

go-mor'rah 

Harorite 

h&'m-rite 

Epaphroditua 

e-pdfro-di'tus 

Gadites 

gdd'ites 

Gopher 

go'fer 

Harosheth 

hdr'o-sheth 

Epenetua 

e-pe-ne'ttts  or  e^pen'e-tvs 

Gains 

gd'yus 
gdl'a-dad 

Goshen 

go  'shen 

Harslia 

hdr'shah 

Eplial) 

e'fah 

Galadad 

Gothoniel 

go-thon'i-el 

Harum 

k&'rum 

Ephai 

e'fa 

Galal 

gd'lal 

Gozan 

go'zan 

Harumaph 

/ia-ru'maf 

Ephes  Dammim 

e'fes  ddm'mim 

Galatia 

•  ga-la'sh'i-a 

Giecia 

gre'sh'i-a 

Haruphite 

lia-ru'jite 

Ephesians 

e-f&'zh'i~an$ 

Galbanum 

gdl'ba-nitm 

Greece 

greSce 

Haruz 

ha'ruz 

Ephesus 

effe-sus 

Galeed 

gdl'e-ed 

Gudgodah 

gud'go-dah 

H as ad  i  ah 

hdz-a-di'ah 

Ephlal 

ef'lal 

Galgala 

gdl'ga-la 

Guni 

gu'nz 

Hasenuah 

hdz-e-nv' ah 

Epfiod 

e'fod 

Galileans 

gdt-l'i-W  ans 

G  unites 

gu'nites 

Hashabiah 

hdsha-bi'ah 

Ephphatha 

effa-thah 

Galilee 

gdVl'i-lce 

Gurbaal 

gur-bd'al 

Hashabuah 

hdsh-db'nah 

Ephraim 

efra-im  or  e'Jra-im 

Gallio 

gdl'ti-o 

Hashahniah 

hdsh-ab-iil'ah 

Ephraimitea 

e'fra-im-itcs 

Gamael 

gdm'a-el 

Hashbadana 

hdsh~hdd'  a-nah 

Epbratah 

ef'ra-tah 

Gamaliel 

gu-ma'lc-el 

H. 

Hashem 

lid's  hem 

Ephrath 

if' rath 

Gammadims 

gdm'mar-dims 

Hashmonah 

liaslwiio'nah 

Epiirathites 

ef'rath-ites 

Gamul 

gd'mul 

Hashub 

hash'ub 

Ephron 

e'fron 

Gareb 

gd'rcb 

Hashubah 

hdshu'bah 

Epicureans 

cp-c-ku'r'i-ans 

Garizim 

gar''i-zim 

Haahashtari 

hd-a-hdsh'ta-rl 

Ha&hum 

hdsh'um 

Eran 

e'ran 

Gashmu 

gdsh'mew 

Habaiah 

hd-bd'yah 

Hashupha 

ha-shu'fah 

Eranites 

e'rdn-ites 

Gatain 

gd'ta.m 

Habakkuk 

kdb'a-kuk  or  ha-bdkluk 

Hassenaah 

has-se-nd'ah 

Erastus 

e~rds'tus 

Gathhepher 

gdth-he'fer 

Habaziniah 

}uib-a-z'i-nl'  ah 

Hasupha 

has-u'fah  or  ha-su'fah 

Erech 

e'rek 

Gatbrimmon 

gdt/i-rim'mon 

Habergeon 

ha-bcr'  gc-on 

Hatach 

ha'tdk 

Esaias 

ez-za'yas  or  e-za'yas 

Gaza 

gd'zak 

Ilabor 

hd'bor 

Hathath 

hd'thath 

Esar  Haddon 

£'sar  had' don 

Gazabar 

gdz'a-bar 

Hachaliah 

hdk-a-ll'ah 

Hatita 

hat'  Utah 

Esau 

e~'saw 

Gazara 

ga-za'ra 

Hachtlah 

hdk'e-lah 

Hattaavah 

hat  Ad' a-vah 

Esdrelorj 

es-dre'lon 

Gazathitea 

.    gd'iath-ites 

Hachmoni 

hak-mo'ni  or  hdk'mo^ni 

Hattipha 

hdt't'i-fah  or  hat-tl'fah 

Esehon 

es'e-bon 

Gazera 

ga-ze'ra 

Had  ad 

hd'dad 

Hauran 

haio'ran 

Esebriaa 

e-se'brir-as 

Gazez 

gd'zez 

Hadadezer 

hdd-ad-S'zcr 

Havilah 

hdvt'i-lah 

Esek 

e'sek 

Gazites 

gdz'jtes 

Hadad  Rimmon 

hd'dad  rim'mon 

Havoth  Jair 

hd'voth  jd'ir 

Eshbaal 

esh-bd'al  or  esh'ba-al 

Gazzam 

gdz'zam 

Hadar 

hd'dar 

Hazael 

hdz'a-el  or  ha-zd'd 

Eshcol 

esh'kol 

Gebal 

ge'bal 

lladarezer 

hdd-a-rS' zer 

Hazaiah 

ha-id'yah 

Eshean 

esh'e-an  or  ershe-an 

Geber 

ge'ber 

Hadashah 

i  had-d'shah  or  hdd'a- 

Hazar  Hatticon 

hd'iar  hat't'i-kon 

Eshkalon 

esh'ka-lon 

Gebim 

ge'bim 

\      shah 

Hazaroth 

ha-zd'roth 

Eshtaol 

esh'ta-ol 

Gedaliah 

ged-a-ll'ah 

Hadassah 

ha-dds'sah 

Hazel  Elponi 

hd'zel  el-po'n'i 

Eshtaulites 

esh' taw-lites 

Geder 

ge'der 

Hadattah 

ha-ddt'tah 

Hazerim 

haz-e'rim  or  lia-zU'rim 

Eshtemoa 

esh-tem'o-ah 

Gederah 

gc-de'rak 

Had  id 

ha' did 

Hazeroth 

haz-e'roth  or  ha-ze'roth 

Eslitemoth 

esh'  tc-moth 

Gederathite 

gc-de'rath-ite 

Haillai 

hdd'la-i 

Hazezon 

hdz'c-zon 

Esli 

es'li 

Gederite 

ged'e-rite 

Had  oram 

ha-do'ram 

Haziel 

hd'zi-ct 

Esmachiah 

es-ma-ki'ah 

Gederuth 

gc-de'rotk 

Hadrach 

hd'drak 

Hazor 

ha' tor 

Esora 

e-so'ra 

Gederothaim 

ge-dcT-otk-d' im 

Hagab 

hd1  gab 

Hazubah 

hdz'u-bah 

Esrom 

es'rom 

Gehazi 

ge-hd'zi 

Hagabah 

hdg'a-bah 

Heber 

he'ber 

Essenea 

es-seens'  or  es-sS'nes 

Geliloth 

gel'i-loth 

Hagai 

hdg'a-i 
hd'  gar 

Heberites 

he'ber-ites 

Esthaol 

est'ha-ol 

Gemalli 

ge-mdl'lT 

Hagar 

Hebron 

he'bron 

Esther 

es'ter 

Gemariah 

gem-a-rl'ah 

Hagarenea 

[  hdg-a-reens'  or  ha-ga- 

Hebronites 

he'bron-ites 

Etam 

e'tam 

Genesareth 

ge-nes'  a-rcth 

\      rcens' 

Hegai 

he-ga'i  or  heg'a-i 

Ethanim 

eth'a-nim 

Genesis 

gen'e-sis 

Hagaritea 

hd' gar~itcs 

Hege 

he'  ge 

Ethbaal 

eth-bd'al  or  eth'ba-at 

Genezar 

ge-nc'zar 

Haggai 

hag'  ga-i 

Helah 

he'lah 

Ether 

g'thcr 

Genneus 

gen'ne-us  or  gerir-ne'us 

Haggeri 

hdg'ge-ri 

Helchiah 

htt-kl'ah 

Ethiopia 

e-th'i-o'p'i-a 

Gentiles 

gen'tilcs 

Haggi 

hag' '  gl 

Heldai 

hU'da-i 

Ethnan 

Hh'nan 

Genubath 

gen'u-bath  orgehiu-bath 

Haggiah 

hag- gl'ah 

Heleb 

he'leb 

Euasibua 

■q-ds'i-bus 

Gera 

gS'rah 

Haggitea 

hdg'gites 

Helekites 

hS'lek-ites 

Eubulus 

u-bu'lus 

Gerasa 

ger'a-sak 

Haggith 

hdg'gith 

Heleph 

he'lef 

Eunathan 

y.1 '  na-than 

Gergasene9 

ger-ga-scensr 

Hai 

hali 

Helkai 

hel'ka-i 

Eunice 
Euodiaa 

\{,-ni'sc  or  yJnxse 
u-5'd'i-as 

Gergashi 
Gergashites 

ger1 ga-shi 
ger'ga-shites 

Hakkatan 
Hakkoz 

hdk'ka-tan 
hdk'koz 

Ilelkath  Hazzu- 
rim 

j  hel'kath  hdz'u~mn 

Euphrates 

y.-frd'Us 

Gerizim 

ger're-zim 

Hakupha 

hak-\'fah  or  ha-ku'fah 

Helkiaa 

hcl-ki'as 

Eupolemus 

y,~pol'  e-mu3 

Germans 

ger-r3'ans 

Halac 

hd'lak 

Helon 

he' Ion 

Euroclydon 

yrrok) le-don 

Gerrinians 

ger'rin-i-ans 

Hali 

hd'li 

He  man 

he' man 

Eutychus 

11't'i-ku.s 

Gershora 

ger'shom 

Hallelujah 

lial-le-lu'yah  or  -jah 

Hena 

he' nah 

Eve 

Gvc 

Geshem 

gs'shem 

Halloesh 

hal-ld'csh 

Henadad 

hen'a-dad 

Evi 

e'vl 

Geshuri 

gesh'i(,-ri 

Haman 

hd'man 

Henoch 

he'nok 

Evil  Merodach 

e'vil  me-rb'dak 

Geshurites 

gesh'y.-rite$ 
gg' titer  -* 

Hainath 

hd'matk 

Hepher 

he'fsr 

Exodus 

ez'o-dus 

Gether 

Hamathite 

hdm'alh-itc 

Hepheritea 

ke'fer-ites 

Ezar 

e'zar 

Getliolias 

geth-o-W  as 

Hamath  Zobah 

hd'matk  zo'bak 

Hephzibah 

hefz'i-bah 

Ezbai 

iz'ba-x 

Gethsemane 

geth~sem'a~ne 

Hameleth 

hdm'c-lcth 

Ht'res 

he' res 

Ezechias 

ez-e-ki'as 

Geuel 

ge-y/cl 

Hamital 

hdvi'i-tal 

Hermaa 

her' mas 

|    Ezekias 

iz-e-kl'as 

Gezer 

ge'zer 

Hammedatha 

ham~med' a-thah 

Hermes 

her'mes 

!    Ezekiel 

e-ze'k'i-el 

Gezerites 

gS'zer-ites 

Hammelech 

hdm'mc-lck 

Hermogenea 

her-mog'e-nes 

Ezel 
Ezerias 

S'zel 
ez-e-ri'as 

Giah 
Gibbah 

gl'ah 
gib' bah 

Hammoleketh 

\  hdm-vid' le-kcth  or  ham- 
\      mol'e-keth 

Hermonites 
Herod 

her'mon-ites 
her' rod 

Ezias 

c-zi'as 

Gibbethon 

gib'be-thon 

Hamonah 

hdm-6'nah  orhdm'o-nah 

Hcrodiana 

he-ro' di-ans 

Ezion 

sp-zVon  or  S'z't-on 

Gibea 

gib'e-ah 

Hamongog 

hd'mon-gog 

Herod  i  as 

hc-rb'  di-as 

Ezion  Geber 

S'z'i-on  gS'ber 

Gibeath 

gib'e-ath 

Hamothdor 

hd' moth-dor 

Herod  ion 

he-ro' di-on 

Ezrahite 

ez'ra-hite 

Gibeon 

gib'e-on 

Hamuel 

hd-mfl'el 

Hesed 

he'sed 

Ezriel 

ez'r'i-el 

Gibeonites 

gib' c-on-ites 

Hamul 

hbVmul 

Heshbon 

hesh'bon 

Ezronitea 

ez'ron-ites 

Giblites 

gib'lites 

Hamutal 

hd-vnu'tal 

Hezeki 

hez'c-kl 

Giddalti 

gid-ddl'ti 

Hanameel 

hd-ndm'e-cl 

Hezekiah 

hez-e-ki'ah 

Giddel 

gid'del 

Hanan 

hd'nan 

Hezion 

hc'z'i-on 

r. 

Gideon 
Gideoni 

gid'e-on 
gid-c-5'nl 

Hananeel 

{  ha-ndn'e-cl  or  h&n'nan- 
\      e-cl 

Hezir 
Hezrai 

hVter 
hez'ra-i 

Gidora 

gi'dom 

Hanani 

ha-nd'ril 

Hezron 

hez'ron 

Gier 

gi'cr 

Hananiah 

han^a-nV  ah 

Hezronitea 

hez'ron-ites 

Felix 

fe'lix 

Gihon 

gl'hon 

Hanes 

hd'nez 

Hiddai 

hid'dd-i 

Festus 

fts'tus 

Gilalai 

gil-a-W  or  giVa-ld 

Haniel 

ha'rii-al 

Hiddekel 

hid'de-kel 

Fortunatua 

for-txi-na'tus 

Gilboa 

gil-bd'ah  or  gll'bo-ah 

Hannathon 

hdn'na-thon 

Hiel 

hi' el 

Gilead 

gil'e~ad 

Hanniel 

hdn'n'i-el 

Hierapolia 

hi-er-rdp' o-lis 

Gileadite 

gil'e-ad-itt 

Hanoch 

hd'nok 

Hiereel 

hi-er'e-el 

Gilgal 

gil'gal 

Hanochites 

h&'nok~ites 

Hieremoth 

hi-er'  e-moth 

G. 

Giloh 

gl'lo 

Hanun 

hd'nun 

Hierielua 

hi-er^r'i-S' lus 

Gilonite 

gl'lo-nito 

Hapharaim 

haf-a-rd'im 

Hiermas 

hi-er' mas 

Gimzo 

gim'zo 

Hara 

ha'rah 

Higcaion 

hig-g&'yon 

Gaal 

gS'al 

Ginath 

gl'nath 

Haradah 

tidr'a-dah 

Hiien 

hi' ten 

Gaash 

g&'ash 

Ginnetho 

gin'ne-tho 

Haraiah 

hdr-a-Vah 

Hilkiah 

hil-ki'ah 

Gaha 

gct'ba 

Girgashites 

gir'  ga-shitcs 

Hararite 

hd'ra-rite 

Hirah 

hvrah 

Gabael 

gdb'a-cl 

Girgasite 

gir'  ga-site 

Harbonah 

j  hdr-bd'nah  or  hdr'bo- 

Hiram 

hi' ram 

Gabbai 

gdb'bd.  or  gaVba-i 

Gittaim 

git-td'im  or  git'ta-im 

\      nah 

Hircanus 

hir-kdhius 

■ 
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Ilittites 

IHvites 

Hizkijah 

llobab 

Ilodaiah 

Hodaviah 

Hodevah 

Ilodiah 

Hudijah 

Hoglah 

Holofernes 

Ilolon 

Homam 

Hophni 

Hophra 

Horain 

Ilorhagidgad 

Hori 

Horims 

Horites 

Uoronaim 

Horonites 

Hosah 

Ilosannah 

Hosea 

Hoshaiah 

Hosliama 

Hoshea 

Hotliam 

Hothir 

Huphara 

Huphamites 

Htirai 

Hnshah 

Hushai 

Hushatn 

Hushathite 

Hushubah 

Huzoth 

Hydaspes 

Hyena 

Hymeneus 


Ihleam 
Ibneiah 
Ibnijah 

Ichabod 

Jconium 

Idalah 

Idalan 

Iddo 

Iduel 

Idumnea 

Id  ii  means 

I  gal 

Igdaliah 

lgeabariru 

Igeal 

lim 

Ijon 

Ilai 

Illyricum 

Immanuel 

Ipliedeiah 

Ira 

Iiam 

Iry 

Irijah 

Trnahash 

Irpeel 

Irshemesh 

Iru 

Isaac 

Isaiah 

Iscali 

Iscariot 

Isdael 

Islibi  Benob 

Islibosheth 

Ishi 
Ishiah 

Ishijah 
Ishmael 
Ishmaelites 

Ishmaiah 

Istimerai 

Ishod  • 

Ishuah 

Ishuai 

Ismachiah 

Ismaiah 

Israel 

Israelites 

Issachor 

Istalcurus 

Isui 


hit'titea 

hi'vites 

hi  -kl'jah 

hS  'bab 

hod-a-Vah 

liod-a-vl'ah 

ho-de'vah 

ho-dl'ah 

ho-dl'jah 

hog'lah 

hot-o-fer'nes 

hd'lon 

hd'  mam. 

hof ni 

hof'rah 

ho' ram 

hor-ra-gid'  gad 

hd'ri 

ho'rims 

hu'rites 

hor-o-na'im 

hor'ro-nites 

ho'sah 

ho-zdn'nah 

ho-ze'ah 

hosh-a-i'ah 

hosh'u-malr 

ho-she'a 

ho'tliam 

ho'thir 

hu'ftun 

hu'fum-ites 

hu'ru 

hv'shah 

hu'sha 

hu'sham 

hu'.ihath-ite 

hu-shu'  bah 

hu'zotk 

h}j'dds'pe3 

hy-e'nah 

hy-men-e'iu 


I. 


xb'le-am 

ib-nVah 

ib-nl'jah 

tic' a -bod 

i-ko'ni-um 

i-dd'lah  or  id'a-ldh 

id'a-lan 

id1  do 

idh^-el 

id-n-mS'ah 

id-u-me'a?is 

V  gal 

ig-da-Wah 

ig-e-db'  a-rim 

ig-e'al  or  ig'e-al 

Vim 

'i'ion 

Via 

il-lyr'i-kum 

im-^udn' i(,-el 

if-c-dl'ah 

Vrah 

t'ram 

Vry 

i-ri'jah 

ir-nd'hash  or  irfna-hash 

ir-pc'cl 

ir-shc'mesh 

VrH 

Vzak 

i-ia'yah 

is' call 

is-kdr'r'i-ot 

is'da-el 

Sish'b'i  bc'nob  or  ish-bV- 
br.-nub 
{ ish-bO'sheth  or  ish'bo- 
\      sheth 

Vshl 

i-shVah 

i-shi'jak 

ish' ma-el 

ish' ma~el-ite3 
[  ish  md'yah  or  ish-ma- 
\      Vah 

ish'me-rQ. 

Vshod     K 

ish't£-ah 

ish'y,-a 

is-ma-kl'ah 

is-ma-Vah 

is'ra-el 

is'ra-el-ites 

is'sa-kar 

is-tal-kfi'rus 

is'ty-i 


Isuites 

is'u-ites 

Ithai 

ith'a-i 

Ithamar 

ith'a-mar 

Ithiel 

ith''i-el 

Ithream 

ith're-am 

Ithrites 

ith'rites 

Ittah  Kazin 

it' tali  kit' zin 

Ittai 

it'ta-i 

Iturea 

it-u-re'ah 

Ivan 

Vvah 

Izehar 

iz'e-har 

Izbar 

ii'har 

Izharite 

iz'har-ite 

Izrahiah 

iz-ra-hi'ah 

Izrahite 

iz'ra-hite 

Izraiah 

iz-ra-i'ah 

Izreel 

iz're-el 

Izrites 

iz'rites 

J. 


Jaakan 

Jaakobah 

Jan]  a 

Jaalam 

Jaanai 

Jaareoragira 

Jaasania 

Jaasau 

Jaasiel 

Jaazah 

Jaazaniah 

Jaaziah 

Jaaziel 

Jabal 

Jabesh 

Jabez 

Jabin 

Jabneel 

Jachan 

Jachin 

Jachinites 

Jacinth 

Jacobus 

Jada 

Jadau 

Jaddua 

Jadon 

Jael 

Jagur 

Jahaleel 

Jahalelel 

Jahaz 

Jahaza 

Jahazael 

Jahaziah 

Jahaziel 

Jahdai 

Jahdiel 

Jahdo 

Jahleelites 

Jahliel 

Jahmai 

Jahzeelites 

Jahzerah 

Jahziel 

Jair 

Jairites 

Jairus 

Jakan 

Jakkim 

Jalon 

Jambres 

Jambri 

Jamin 

Jaminites 

Jamlech 

Jainnaan 

Janinia 

Jamnites 

J  anna 

Jannes 

Janoah 

Janmn 

Japheth 

Japhiah 

Japblet 

Jnphleti 

Japho 

Jarah 

Jareb 

Jaresiah 

Jaroah 

Jasael 

Jashem 

Jasber 

Jashobeam 

Jashub 

Jashubi  Lehem 

Jashubites 


jd'a-kan 

jS-dk'o-bah 

ja-U'lah 

ja-a'lam 

ja-a'na 

ja-ar-e-or' a-gim 

ja-ds-a-nl'ah 

ja-a'saw  or  j&'a-saio 

ja-a's'i-cl 

ja-a'zak 

jd-dz-za-ni'ah 

ja-a-zi'ah 

ja-ti'z'i-el 

ja'bal 

jd'besh 

ja'bcz 

ja'bin 

jdb'ne-el 

ja'lian 

ja'kin 

ja' kin-itcs 

ja'shith 

ja-kd'bus 

jd'dah 

ja-dd'% 

jad-dii'ah 

ja'don 

ja'el 

jd'gur 

ja-ha'le-el 

ja-hdl'e-lcl 

ju'haz 

ja-hd'zah 

ja-haz-d'  el 

ja-ha-zi'ah 

ja-hdz''i-cl 

jdh-dd'i  or  jtihrda-t 

jdh'd'i-el 

jdh'do 

jdJi'lc-cl-ites 

jdh'li-d 

j'tih-md'i  or  jdh'ma-i 

jdk'ze-el-ites 

jdh'ze-rah 

jdfi'z'i-cl 

jd'cr 

ja''i-rites 

jd''i-rus 

jd'han 

jdk'lcim 

jd'lon 

jdm'brez 

jdm'brl 

ju'min 

jd'min-ites 

jdm'lck 

jam'na-an 

jdm'n'i-a 

jdm'nites 

jdn'nah 

jdn'nez 

ja-no'ah 

jd'num 

jd'feth 

ja-fi'ah 

jdflet 

jaf-Wtl  or  jdfle-tl 

ja'fo 

jd'rah 

jd'reb 

jdr-esi'ah 

ja-^ro'ah 

jds'a-cl 

j&'shczn 

jd'sher 

ja-shv'b&-am 

jd'shub  or  jdsh'ub 
)  jd'shu-bl  li'hcm  or 
J     jdsh'u-bi  Whom 

jdsh'ub-ites 


Jasiel 

Jason 

Jasper 

Jasubus 

Jathniel 

Jattir 

Javan 

Jazer 

Jaziel 

Jearim 

Jeaten. . 

Jeberechiah 

Jebus 

Jebusi 

Jebusites 

Jecamiah 

Jecoliah 

Jeconiah 

Jedaiah 

Jediael 

Jedidiah 

Jediel 

Jeduthun 

Jeezer 

Jegar  Sahadutha 

Jehaleleel 

Jehalelel 

Jehaziel 

Jehdeiah 

Jeheiel 

Jehezekel 

Jehiah 

Jehiel 

Jehieli 

Jehishai 

Jehiskiah 

Jehoadah 

Jehoaddan 

Jehoahaz 

Jehoash 

Jehohanan 

Jehoiachin 

Jehoiada 

Jehoiakira 

Jehoiarib 

Jehonadab 

Jehonatban 

Jehoram 

Jehosliabeath 

Jehoshaphat 

Jehosheba 

Jehoshua 

Jehovah 

Jehozabad 

Jehozadak 

Jehu 

Jehubbab. 

Jehucal 

Jehudi 

Jehudijah 

Jehush 

Jeiel 

Jecabzeel 

Jekameara 

Jekamiah 

Jekuthiel 

Jemima 

Jemnel 

Jephthah 

Jephunneh 

Jerah 

Jerahmeel 

Jerahmeelites 

Jerechus 

Jered 

Jereinai 

Jeremiah 

Jeremoth 

Jeriah 

Jeribai 

Jericho      , 

Jeriel 

Jerijah 

Jerioth 

Jeroboam 

Jerodon 

Jerohara 

Jerubbaal 

Jerubesheth 

Jem  el 

Jerusalem 

Jerusha 

Jesaiah 

Jeshaiah 

Jeshanah 

Jesharelah 

Jeshebeab 

Jeshebeah 


wa-d 

ja'son 
jd.s'per 
ja-su't-us 
jdth'rii-el 
jdt'ter 
ja'vaii 
ja'ier 
ja'zi-el 
jH'a-rim 
jc-dt'e-rd 
jeb-cr-re-kl'ah 
je'bus 
je-bu'si 
jeb'a-sites 
jek-a-7iu'ah 
jtk-o-li'ah 
jek-o-nl'afi 
je-da'yah 
jed-'i-a'el 
jed-'i-di'ah 
jed'i-el  orjg'di-el 
\jed-%'thun  or  jed'y.- 
1      thun 
je-e'zer 

je1 gar  sa-ha-duHhah 
,je-hdl'c-lccl  or  jc-ha'l'i- 
1      le-el 
jc-hdl' e-lcl 

je-hdi'i-d  or  jc~harz'i-el 
jih-di'ak       K 
jc-hVel 
jc-Tiez'e-kel 
je-hVah 
je-tii'el 
jc-hVc-li 
je-hish'a-i 
jc-his-kVah 
je-ho'a-dah 
je-ho-dd'  dan 
jc-ho' 'a-Jiaz 
je-hd'ask 

\jc~ho  ha'nan  orjc-hO'- 
[      ha  nan 
je-hoy' a-kin 
jc-hoy'a-dah 
je-hoy' a-kim 
je-hoy  fa-rib 
je-hon'a-dab 
je-hon'a-tkan 
je-h5'ram 
je-ho-shdb' e-ath 
je-hosh'a-fat 
je-hosh1  e-bah 
je-hosh'y,~ah 
jc-ho1  vah 
jc-hoz'a-bad 
je-hoz'a-dak 
jS'hii. 
jc-hub'bah 
jc-hu'kal  or  jefhu~!cal 
je-hu'di 
je-hu-dl'jah 
jc'hush 
je-Vel 
je-kdb'ze-cl 
jek-a-mc'am 
jek-a-^nl'ah 
je-ku'th'i-el 

jc-mVmah  or  jem'i-mah 
jhn'u-el  or  jcm-u'el 
jefthah 
je-fun'neh 
je'rah 

j  jer-ah-wi£! cl  or  j'c-ra/t'- 
1      mc-cl 
jc-rdh' mc-el-itcs 
jer'c-kus 
je'red 
jer'e-wd. 
jer-e-mV  ah 
jer'e-moth 
jc-^ri'ah 
je.r'i-bbl 
jer'i-ko 

je-ri'el  or  je'ri-el 
jer^ri'jah 
jer'i-oth 
jer-o-bd'  am 
jer'o-don 

je.r-d'ham  or  jrr'o-ham 
\jc^rub-b&'al  or  je-rnb'- 
1  _    ba~al 

\jc-rub-tshrcth  orje-rubf- 
1      e-sheih 
jc-ru'el 
je-ru'sa-lem 
je-ru'shah 
je-s&'yah 
jesh-a-i'ah 
jesh-a'nah 
jesh-dr'e-lah 
jesh-eb'c-ab 
jcsh-eb'c-ah 


Jesher 

Jeshimon 

Jeshjslmi 

Jeshohaiah 

Jeshua 

Jeshui 

jeshurun 

Jesiah 

Jesimiel 

Jesse 

Jesua 

Jesui 

Jesus 

Jetlier 

Jethlah 

Jethro 

Jetur 

Jeuel 

Jeush 

Jeuz 

Jezaniah 

Jezebel 

Jezetus 

Jezer 

Jezurites 

Jeziah  * 

Jeziel 

Jezliah 

Jezoar 

Jezrahiah 

Jezreel 

Jezyeelite 

Jezreelitess 

Jidlaph 

Jiphtah 

Jiplithahel 

Jireth 

Joab 

Joah 

Joahaz 

J  mkim 

Joanna 

Joash 

Joatham 

Joazabdua 

Job 

Jobab 

Jocliebed       "^ 

Joed 

Joel 

Joel  ah 

Joezer 

Jogbeah 

Jogli 

Joha 

Johanan 

John 

Joiadah 

Joiakim 

Joiarib 

Jokdeam 

Jokim 

Jokmeam 

Jokneam 

Jokshan 

Joktheel 

Jonadab 

Jonah 

Jonan 

Jonathan 

JonathElimRe 

chochim 
Joppa 
Jorah 
Jorai 
Joram 
Joribas 
Joi-koam 
Josabad 
Josaphat 
Josaphias 
Jose 

Josedech 
Joseel 
Joses 
Joshabad 
Joshah 
Joshaphat 
Joshaviah 
Joslibekashah 
Joshua 
Josiah 
Jo?ias 
Josibiah 
Josiphiah 
Josiphus 
Jotbatha 
Jotham 
Jozabad 
Jozachar 
Jozadak 
Jubal 
Jncal 
Judsea 


jS'sher 

jesh^i-^mon 

je-shish1 'a-i 

jcsh-o-ha-V  ah 

jt-sh'u-ah 

jesh'u-i 

jesh'ur-run 

je-si'ah 

jes-im'm'i-el 

jes'se 

jes'i£-a 

jes'y-i 

jS'sus 

j8' titer 

jetii'lah 

jS'thro 

jc'tur 

j$'u-et 

je'ush 

je'uz 

jez-a-nVah 

jez'c-bet 

je-ie'lus 

je'zcr 

je'zer-ites 

jc-zi'ah 

je'z'i-el 

jcz-ll'ah 

jez'o-ar 

jez-^ra-hVah 

jez'rc-cl 

jez'rc-cl-ite 

jez're-el-i-tess 

jid'laf 

jiftah 

jif'tiiah-el 

ji'Yctk 

jo'ab 

jo'ah 

jo-a'haz  or  j&'a-hai 

jo'a-kim 

jo -an' nail 

jd'ash 

jo-a'tham  or  jS'artliam 

jo-a-zdb'  dus 

jo  be 

jO'bab 

jok'c-bed 

jo'ed 

jo'cl 

jo-c'lah 

jo-e'zcr 

jog-bs'ah  or  jogrbe-ah 

jog'H 

jo' halt 

jo-hdi'nan 

jon 

joy'a-dah 

joy'a-kim 

joy'a-^rib 

joic-dS'am  or  jok' de-am 

jd'kim 

jok-me'am  or  jok'me-am 

jok'nc-am 

jok'shan 

jok'thcel  or  jok'the-el 

jon'a-dab 

jd'nah 

jd'nan 

jon'a-than 

f  jO'nath  S'lim  re-k5fkim 

jop'pah 

jO  'rah 

jd'ra-i 

jO1  ram 

jor'i-bas 

jor-kd'am  or  jor'ko-am 

jos'a-bad 

jos'jtfat 

jps-a-fi'as 

jd'se 

jos'c-dck 

jd'sc-cl 

jd'scz 

josh'a-bad 

jd  'shah 

josh'a-fat 

josh-a-vi'ah 

josh-bek'  a-shah 

josh'u-a 

jo-sVah 

jo-sl'as 

jos-e-bV  ah 

jos-c-fi'ah 

josi'fu-s 

jot'ba-thah 

jd'tham 

joz'a-bad 

joz'a-kar 

joz'a-dak 

ju'bal 

jH'kat 

jil-di'ah 
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PRONUNCIATION    OF   SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES. 

Judah 

jn'dah 

Lebanah 

leb'd-iiah 

Mahlali 

mdk'lah 

Mellicu 

mel'l'i-kQ 

Judith 

jii'dith 

Lebanon 

Wi'a-non 

IMnlili 

vtdh'li 

Memphis 

mem'Jia 

Julia 

ju'li-a 

Lebaoth 

le-bd'oth  or  leb'a-oth 

M;ililites 

mdJt'iites 

Mennican 

vic-mu'kan 

Jul  us 

ju'li-us 

Lebbeua 

leb-bc'us 

Malilon 

mdk' Ion 

Menahcm 

mea'a-hem 

Junia 

ju'n'i-a 

Lebonah 

Ic-bu'itah 

Mahol 

ma' hoi 

Men  an 

mS'uan 

Jupiter 

jftt-pit-ter 

Lechali 

le'ich 

IMaianeas 

ma-dn'e-as 

Mene 

mehis 

Jushablieshed 

jfi-shdb' he-shed 

Lehabim 

le-hd'bim  or  Wha-bini 

Makfis 

ntd'kas 

Menotliai 

mhi'o-thd. 

1 

Lehi 

le'lii 

Makheloth 

mdk-hc'loth 

Meonenem 

me-aa't-uem 

l 

I^emuel 

le\m!ifc-el 

JJakkcdah 

mdk-ke'  duh 

Mcphaath 

me-fa'ath  or  mtfa-ath 

K.' 

Leshem 

le'slwm 

Malaclri 

mdl'a-kl 

Mephibosheth 

vte-fb' o-sheth 

Letushim 

ie-tu'sliim 

Malcham 

mdl'kam 

Merab 

rue'  rab 

Leuiiunim 

le-uni'mim 

Malcluah 

mdt-ki'ah 

Meraiah 

mc-ra-V  ah 

Levi 

le'vi 

Malchiel 

vi&t'k'i-el 

Meraioth 

vie-r&'yoth 

Kabzeel 

kab'zc-cl 

Leviathan 

Ic-vVa-than 

]\ralcliieliteg 

indl'Ki-el-ites 

Merari 

mc-rd'ri  or  mer'or-rl 

Kades 

ka'det 

Levites 

Wvites 

Malcliijali 

wial-ki'jah 

Meraiites 

mer'a-ritcs 

Kadesli  Barnea 

k&'desh  bdr'ne-a 

Leviticus 

le-vW'i-lcus 

Matcliiram 

mal-hVrum 

Merathaim 

mer-a-thd'im 

Kadmiel 

kdd'm'i-el 

Libni 

lib'nl 

Malciiishuab 

vial-k?-sJtu'ah 

Mercurius 

mer-ku' r'i-ns 

1 

Kadmonites 

kiUV  mon-ites 

Libnites 

hb'iiitrs 

Malchom 

radl'kom. 

IV  J  e  red 

mS'red 

Kaliai 

kal'Ja-i 

Lign-aloes 

liiic-dl'ocs 

Malchus 

mdl'kits 

Mareinotb 

wirr're-molh 

! 

Kanali 

ha'  u  ah 

Ligure 

ll'^ure 

Maleleel 

wdl-fc-lc'cl 

l^feres 

mS'rci 

! 

Kareah 

ka-rc'uh 

I.iklii 

lik'hi 

MaUothi 

vidl'lo-thi 

Meribah 

mer'i-bah 

1 

Karkaa 

kdr-ku'ah  or  kdrrka~nh 

Linus 

ll'nus 

iMallnch 

mdi'luk 

Meribbaal 

(  vier  i-bd'al  or  me~rib'~ 

1 
j 

Karnaim 

kdr-ud'itn  or  kdr'na-im 

Loam  mi 

lo-dm'mi 

Mamaiaa 

mu-md'yas 

I      ba-al 

i 

Karta 
Kedemah 

kar'tah 
ki'd'e-mah 

Ludebar 
Lois 

lo-de'bar  or  lod'c~bar 
ID' is 

Mamuitanaimua 

Mam  re 

mdm'  ni-ta-nd'mus 
m dm' 're 

Merodachbala- 
dan 

f  me  ru'dak-bdl'a-dan 

i 
l 

Ke.demoth 

hed'c-moth 

Lo  Uubamah 

h  ru-ha'iimh 

Mamucua 

vta-y tit1  kits 

Merom 

me'rom 

! 

Keder 

ke'der 

Lotan 

is'tan 

Manaen 

via-na'cn 

Meionothite 

m  c~ron'  o-thite 

i 

KehelaChah 

k:'-hH'  a-thah 

Lottiasubus 

lutlt-a-su'bus 

Manaliath 

mdn'a-hath 

Meroz 

mc'roz 

Kcilah 

kl'lnh 

Lubim 

lu'bim 

Manaliem 

Titdn'a-hem 

Mesech 

me'sek 

Kelaiah 

kc-la'tjah 

Lucas 

lit'Uns 

Manalicthites 

ma-udh'  eth-ites 

Meslui 

me'shah 

Kclita 

kel'i-tah 

Lucifer 

lu'c'i-fcr 

Manasseaa 

mdn-ns-sv'as 

jMesbech 

mc'shek 

Kcdkathhazurim 

krl'  kuth-ha-zu'rim 

Lucius 

lu'sh'i*U8 

Ma.nasseli 

ma-nds'seh 

Me^heiemiali 

viesh-cl-c-ml'ah 

Keumel 

knn'u-el  or  kc-mu'el 

Lyhia 

lib'c.-ah 

Manas.sitcs 

ma-tids' sites 

Mesliezabeel 

vie.-h-ez'a-bc-rl 

Ken  ah 

ke'itah 

I.vcannia 

hi-ka-o'iii-a 

Manhauaim 

via  ii-ha-nd'  im. 

Mesliilamith 

(  mesh-il' la-7nitk  orwirWt- 

Kenaz 

kc'itai 

Lycca 

iik1  huh 

Manna 

vidu'nah 

)      iUa'mith 

Kenites 

kS'Aites  or  ken'ites 

I,'vdda 

lid'dah 

Manoah 

ma-vG'ah 

Meshobah 

mc-xhD'bdb 

Kennizzitea 

kfti'iiiz-zitcs 

Lydia 

lid'i-a 

IVIaoch 

md'ok 

Meshullam 

me-shulflam 

Keren  Happuch 

ktr'eu  hdp'puk 

Lysanias 

hj-sd'ni'09 

Maon 

ma' on 

Mesobaii 

mis'o~bah 

Kerioth 

ki,r''i-oth 

Lysins 

lislt'l-US 

^-■i.onites 

via'on-ites 

Mesobaite 

(  mes-o-bu'ite  or  mes'o- 

Keros 

ke'roz 

Lystra 

IWtra 

Marah 

via1 rah 

f      ba-ite 

Keturah 

kc-tu'rah 

Mamlah 

vidr'a-lah 

Mesopotamia 

?»  ea-o-po-td'm'i-a 

Kezia 
Kezix 

ke-zVah 
ke'ziz 

Maranatha 

(  mdr-an-d'thah  or  vidr 
\      a-udth'a 

Messiah 
Meterus 

mes-sz'ah 
me-te'rus 

Kibruth  Hattaa- 
vah 

•  kib'roth  hat-ta' a-vah 

M. 

Marcus 
iMardocheus 

vidr' kus 
vtdr -do -he' us 

Metheg  Ammah 
Methredath 

vi&'tlu'fr  dm'mah 
mHli're-dath 

Kibzaim 

kib-za'im  or  kib'za-im 

Mareshah 

{  mar' t-shah  or  via-rZ1 

Methusael 

vic~t/tu'sa~el 

Kidrnn 

k'td'ron  or  kVdron 

\      slui 

Meihusalah 

vie.-thu'sa-lah 

Kinah 

kVnah 

Maacathi 

ma-ak'a-thi 

Marisa 

vm-rVsah  or  mdrf'i-$a 

Meunim 

me-i(.'nim 

Kirharaseth 

kir-hdr'a-seth 

Maachah 

ma~a'kah  or  mQ'a-kah 

Marsena 

viar-se~'  nah 

Me/.ahab 

viez'a-hab 

Kirhnresh 

[  kir-ha'  resh  or  kir'ha- 

Mauchathites 

via~ak'a-thitcs 

Mnrtena 

mdr'te-na 

Mianim 

ini-a'niiii 

\         TCSh 

Maadai 

ma-dd'da  or  jna-a-d&'i 

Masa 

mQ'sah 

Mibhar 

mib'har 

Kiriathaim 

kir-r-a-tha'tm 

Maadiah 

ma-a-dl'ak 

Maschil 

•mas' kit 

Mica 

vii'kah 

Kirior.ti 

kir'r-nth 

Maui 

rna-a'i 

Masulotli 

was' c-loth 

Micaiah 

mi-kd'yah 

Kirjath  Aim 

ker'jath  d'im 

Maaleh  Acrabbim  mii-u'lch  ak-rdb'bim 

Mashal 

ma's/ml 

Micha 

vu'koh 

Kirjalh  Arba 

ker'jath  dr'bah 

Maanai 

wa'u-na 

.^.lasrekah 

mds'rc-kah 

Michael 

vu  'ka~r.l 

Kirjath  Arim 

ker'jath  a' rim, 

Man  rath 

ma-d'rath 

M:.s.saii 

vids'sah 

Michaiah 

mi-kd'yah 

Kirjath  Arius 

ker\jalh  a'r'i-us 

Maaseiah 

ww-a-sVah 

Massias 

mas-sl'as 

Michmash 

vuk'mash 

Kirjath  liaal 

ker'jath  bd'nl 
kcrjath  hn'zoth 

Maasiai 

ina-a-sVa 

lYlatred 

m&'trcd 

Michmethah 

mik' 'me-thah 

Kirjath  liuzoth 

Maaili 

ma'aih 

Matri 

md'trl 

Michri 

mik'rl 

Kirjath  Jearirn 

ker'jath  je'a-rint 
ker'jath  sdn'nah 

Maaz 

ma'uz 

Mauanah 

mat'  ta-nah 

Michtam 

mik'tam 

Kirjath  Sannah 

Maaziah 

ma-a-zVah 

Mattaniah 

vidt-ta-vl' ah 

Midian 

vtid'i-an 

Kirjath  Sephej 

ker'jath  sffer 

Malidai 

mdb'da-i 

Mnttntlin 

mdt'ta-thah 

Midianites 

mid'i-an-ites 

Kishi 

Utsh'i 

Macalon 

vidk'a-lon 

Mattalliias 

vutt-ta-tM'as 

Mi^dalel 

mitr'da-Ul 

Kishion 

kish'i-on 

Maccabanis 

inak-ka-be'us 

MalLenai 

viat-tc-nd' i 

Migron 

miir'ron 

mi'ja-vtin  or  mij'a-min 

Kishon 

kl'shon 

Maccabees 

mdk'  ka-beez 

Matthat 

mdl'that 

Mijamin 

Kitron 

kit'ron 

Macedonia 

wias-se-do  'n'i-a 

Matthew 

vtdth'thu 

Miklolh 

viik'lot.h 

Koa 

ko'ah 

Machbana 

rndk-bu'na 

Matthias 

mdth-i'as 

Mikneiah 

mik-ni'ah 

Kohath 

kd'hath 

Macbbena 

mdk-be'nah 

Mattithiah 

vidt-tith-z'ah 

Milalai 

mil-a-la'i 

Kohathitea 

ko' hatli-itcs 

Macbbenai 

mdk'bc-nd. 

Mazitiaa 

mdt-i-tVas 

Milcah 

mil' k  ah 

Kulaiah 

kol-a-Vah 

Machheloth 

inak-kZ' loth 

flla/./.aroth 

mdz'za-roth 

Miletum 

mi-le'tum 

Koran 

ho' rah 

Machi 

m&'kl 

Meah 

me' ah 

Miletus 

mi-le'tus 

Korahites 

kd'rah-ites 

Macliir 

ma'kir 

Meani 

me-d'ni 

Miniamin 

vnn-nl'a-miit 

Korathites 

ko'rath-ites 

Machirites 

ma'kir-ites 

Mearah 

me- a' rah 

Minni 

min'nl 

Kore 

ko'rc 

Machnadebai 

mak-nn-dS1 b& 

Mebnnai 

vie-bu'nd 

Miphkad 

vyifkad 

Korhite 

kor'hite 

Machpelah 

mak-pe' lafi 

Mecherath 

mek'c-rath 

Miriant 

mir'i-am 

Kushaiah 

kash-a'yah 

Madai 

mdd'a-i 

Mccherathit 

meh'c-rathr~it6 

Mirrnali 

mcr'mah 

Madiabun 

ma-dVa-bun 

Me  dad 

viP'dad 

Misgab 

mis' gab 

Madiah 

•ma-dl'ah 

Medalah 

med'a-Jah 

Mishael 

jnl-shd'cl 

L. 

Madian 

ma'd'i-an 

Medebah 

7iied'e-bah 

Mishal 

ml 'skat 

Madmannah 

mad-mdn'nah 

Medeg 

mScds 

Misham 

mi' sham 

Madmenah 

mad-ml'nah 

Media 

mc'd'i-a 

Misheal 

mi-shS'al 

Madon 

via' don 

Median 

me'di-an 

Mishma 

viish'jnah 

Laadah 

la'a-dah 

Magdala 

mdg'da-lah 

Meeda 

mc-e'da 

Mishmannah 

mish-mdn'nah 

Laadan 

la-u'dan  or  la'a-dan 

Magdalen 

mdg'da-len 

Mejiiddo 

me-ffid'do 

Mi.shraites 

mish'ra-itcs 

Laban 

la'ban 

Magdalene 

md<.'-da-l€'ne 

Megiddon 

mc-gid'don 
me-hd'li 

Mispereth 

mis-ye'reth 

Labana 

la-buhiah  or  Idb'a-nah 

Magdiel 

matr-de'cl  or  mdg'de-tl 

Mehaji 

Misrephoth  Maim  mis're-foth  via'im 

Lachish 

la'kish 

Magog 

md'Hog 

Mehetabel 

me-het'a-bel 

Mithredath 

mith're-dath 

Lacunus 

la-kiVnus 

Magor  Missabib 

vid'gor  mis'sa-bib 

Mehida 

me-hi'dah 

Mitylene 

mit'i-Wne 

Lael 

l&'cl 

Magpiash 

mdg'p'i-ash 

Mehir 

mc'her 

Mizraim 

vriz^ra'im  or  mii'ra-im 

La  had 

la'had 

Mnhalah 

ma-rha'lah  or  m&'ka-lah 

Meholathite 

vte-hol'ath-ite 

Mizar 

mVzar 

Lahttiroi 
Labman 

la-ha'ratf 
Idli'vian 

Mahalaleel 

j  ma-hdl'a-lcd  otma-hd,'- 
l      lu-lecl 

Mehujael 
Mchurnan 

vie-hu'ja-el 
vtc-hfrman 

Mnason 
Moa  bites 

nd'son 
mo'ab-ites 

Lahmi 

laiihni 

Mahal  i 

ma-hd'll 

Mehtinim 

me-hv'nim 

Moadiah 

mo-a-dl'ah 

Laish 

la'ish 

Mahanaim 

ma-ha-nd'  im 

Mejarkon 

mc-jdr'kon 

Moladah 

viol'a-dah 

La  k  um 

l&'kum 

Mabanehdan 

ma-hd' neh-dan 

Mekonah 

me-kd'nah  or  viihro-nah 

Molech 

vi&'lck 

Lamech 

la'melc 

Mahanem 

[  ma-h&'ncm  or  m&'ka- 

Melatiah 

mel-a-ti'ah 

Molid 

mu'lid 

Laodicea 

Id-od-i-cS'ah 

\      iiern 

Melchi 

mel'kl 

Moloch 

tno'lok 

Laodicenna 

la-od-'i-cl'ant 

Maharai 

ma-hdr'a-i 

Melchiah 

mel-kVah 

Moosias 

mo-o-sVas 

Lapidoth 

Idp'i-floth 

Mahath 

•m&'hatk 

Melchiel 

wrl'kt-el 

Morashite 

mS'rash-ite 

Lasea 

ia-sS'ah 

Mahavites 

m&'ha-mtcs 

Melchisedek 

mcl-kiz' ze-dck 

Morasthite 

mo-rds'thite 

Lashali 

lii'shah 

Mahaziotb 

j  ma-hdz'i-oth  or  ma-hQr- 

Mekhwhua 

meUki-shu'a 

Mordecai 

mor'de-kd 

Lasliaron 

la-slid'ron 

I      z'i-otti 

Me  lea 

jne-Wah 

Moreh 

mO'rch 

Lazarus 
Leah 

Idz'a-ras 
li'ah 

Maber  shalal 
liasbbaz 

ma'her  shdl'al  hash'baz 

Metech 

Melita 

mS'lek 

mc-ti'tdh  or  mel'i-ta 

Moresheth  Gath 

md'resh-eth  gath  or 
mor'esh-cth.  gath 

Fa 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   PROPER   NAMES. 

Moriali 

mo^rl'ah 

Nergal  Sharezer 

ner'gal  sha-rt'ztr 

Paphos 

pa'fos 

Pirathon 

pirfa  thon 

Mosallam 

mo-sdl' lam 

Neri 

nS'rl 

Paradise 

pdr'a-dise 

Pirathotiite 

pir'a  tlion-iie 

Moserah 

■mo-sir' ah  or  mo-sVrak 

Neriah 

ne-rl'ah 

Paran 

pa'rati 

Pisgah 

piz'  gall 

Moses 

md'zez 

Nero 

nS'ro 

Parmashta 

par-mdsh'tah 

Pisidiah 

pi  sid'i-a 

Mosoroth 

mo-sor'oth  or  mosS'rotlt 

Nethaneel 

ne-thdn'  e-el 

Pannenas 

pdr'me-nas 

Pison 

pl'son 

Mosullamon 

mo-sul'la^moit 

Nethaniah 

neth-a-ni'  ah 

Parnach 

pdr'naJc 

Pithon 

pl'lhon 

Mozah 

md'zah 

Netliinims 

neth'in-ims 

Parosh 

pa'rosk 

Pleiades 

pll'a  dSz 

Muppim 

mup'plm 

Netophathites 

ne-tof  a-thites 

Parslmndatha 

pdr~slidn'da~tltah 

Pochereth 

pok'e-reUi 

Musbi 

mtt'shi 

Nazi  ah 

ne-zi'ah 

Parthians 

pdr'lh'i-ans 

Pollux 

pol'lux 

Mushites 

mH'shites 

Nezib 

nS'zib 

Paruah 

pdr'tf.-ah 

Pontius 

pon'slii-KS 

Muthlabben 

muth-ldb'  ben 

Nicanor 

ni-kd'nor 

Parvaim 

pdr-vu'im 

Poratha 

por'a-lliah 

Myra 

ml'rah 

Nicodemus 

nik-o-dS'mus 

Pasach 

pa'sak 

Fortius  Feslus 

por'shus  fist  tts 

Mysia 

mish'i-a 

Nicolaitans 

nik-o-la'i-tan3 

Pasdammun 

pax-ddm'mim 

Potiphar 

pot'i-far 

Nicolas 

nik'o-las 

Paseah 

pa-se'ah 

Potiphera 

(  put-i-fl'rak  or  p*-tl'fe- 

Nicopolis 

nt-kop'o-lis 

Pashur 

pdslt'ur 

\      rah 

Nimrah 

nim'rdk 

Passover 

pass'o-ver 

Prisca 

prWkah 

N. 

Nimshi 

nim'shi 

Patara 

pdt'a-rak 

Priscilla 

pris-sil'lah 

Nineveh 

nin'e-veh 

Pateoli 

pa-te!v-li 

Prochorus 

prok'o-rus 

Ninevites 

nin'e-vites 

Patheus 

pa-tke'us 

Ptolemeus 

lol-o^me'us 

Nisan 

nl'san 

Pathros 

pa'thros 

Puah 

pu'ah 

Naaii 

n&'atn 

Nisroch 

nis'rok 

Pathrusim 

pdtk^ru' sim 

Publius 

pub'l'i-us 

Naamah 

n&'a-mah  or  na-d'mah 

Noadiah 

no-ah-dV  ah 

Patrobas 

put^ro'bas  or  pdt'ro-bas 

Pude;i9 

pu'dens 

Naaman 

nd'a^nan  or  na-S.hn.an 

Noah 

nd'ak 

Pau 

pa'ku 

Puhites 

pa'hiles 

Naamathites 

na'a-ma-thitcs 

Noe 

no'e 

Pedahel 

ped'a-hel 

Pul 

pul  (as  dull) 

Naarah 

nd'a-rak 

Nobah 

no' bah 

Pedahzur 

pcd-ah'zur  or  ped'ah-znr 

Punites 

pH'nites 

Naarai 

nd'a-rd 

Nogah 

no'gah 

Pedaiah 

ped-U' yak 

Punon 

pu'nmi 

Naaran 

nd'a-ran 

Noph 

noff^ 

Pekah 

pe'lcah 

Put 

put  (as  nut) 

Naashon 

na-dsh'on 

Nophah 

no' fall 

Pekaliiah 

pek-a-hi'ak 

Puteoli 

pu-Wo-U 

Naathus 

nd'a-thus 

Notophah 

no-t6'fak 

Pekod 

pS'kod 

Putiel 

pu't'i-el 

Nabal 

nd'bal 

Nymph  as 

nim'fas 

Pelaiah 

pel-a-i'ah 

Nabarias 

ndb-a-ri'as 

Peiai'.ah 

pel-a-li'ah. 

Nabatlieans 

na-ba-t.he'ans 

Pelatiah 

pel-a-ti'alt 

Nabathites 

na' bath-ites 

Peleg 

pl'hg 

R. 

Naboth 

nd'both 

0. 

Peleth 

pe'kth 

Naclion 

na'koii 

Pelethites 

pe'  kth-ites 

Nachor 

na'kor 

Pelonite 

pH'a-uite 

Nadab 

7i&'dab 

Peniel 

pe-m'cl 

RiAMAH 

r&'a-wiak 

Nadabatha 

na-ddb'  a-tha 

Obadiah 

o-ba-di'ah  or  Gb-a-dJ'ah 

Peiiinnah 

pc-nin'nah 

Raam  iaii 

ra-a^ml' ak 

Nagge 

nag'  gee 
nd'ha-bi 

Obal 

o'bul 

Penninah 

pin' ni-jiak 

Raamses 

ra-dm'ses 

Nahabi 

Obed  Edom 

o'bcd  S'dom 

Pentapolis 

peiL-tdp'o-lis 

Rabbali 

rdb'bah 

Nahaliel 

na-hd'l'i-el 

Obil 

o'bil 

Pentateuch 

penfta-tuke 

Rabbi 

rdb'bl 

Nahallal 

na-hdl'lal 

Oboth 

o'botk 

Pentecost 

penn'te-kdate 

Rabboni 

rdb-bd'ril 

Nahalol 

na'ha-lol 

Ochiel 

b'ld-el 

Pcnuel 

pcn-y,'el  or  pc-nu'cl 

Rabsaces 

rdb'sa-ces 

Naham 

nd'ltam 

Ocidelus 

os-i-de'lus 

Peor 

pii'or 

Rabsaris 

rdb'sa-ris 

Nahamani 

na-hdm'a-nX 

Ocina 

os'i-na 

Perazim 

per'a-zim 

Rabshakeh 

rdb'  sha-keh 

Naliarai 

na-hdr'a-i 

Ocran 

ok1  ran 

Perez  Uzzah 

pe'rez  uz'zak 

Raca 

ra'Icah 

Nnhash 

na'hash 

Oded 

o'ded 

Perga 

per'  gall 

Radial 

ru'lcal 

Nahbi 

ndh'bl 

OdoUam 

o-dol'lam 

Pergamos 

per'  ga-mos 

Rachel 

ra'c/icl 

Nahor 

n&'hor 

Odonarkes 

od-on-dr' kes 

Perida 

pe^rVdak 

Raddai 

rdd'da-i 

Naidus 

nd'i-dus 

Olamus 

ol'a-mus 

Perizzites 

pe.r'iz-zites 

Ragau 

rd'gaw 

Nairn 

nd'im 

Olymphas 

o-lim'fas 

Persia 

per'sk'i-a 

Rages 

ra'ges 

Nain 

na'in 

Omaerus 

otn-a-e'rus 

Perudah 

per-t^'dah 

Ragua 

rdg'y.~ah 

Naioth 

na1 ynth 

Omar 

5  hnar 

Petliahiah 

pHh-a-hV  ak 

Raguei 

rdg/y.-cl  or  ra-gWei 

Nanea 

na-ne'a 

Omega 

o'me-ga  or  o-wi&'ga 

Pethor 

pc'thor 

Rahab 

r&'kab 

Naomi 

na-d'm'i  or  n&'o-nd 

Omri 

om'rl 

Pethuel 

p(,th-%'d  or  pe~tkii'cl 

Kakem 

ra'kem 

Naphish 

na'Jish 

On  am 

5' nam 

Ptwiltliai 

pe-ul'tJid 

Rakkath 

rdk'kath 

Naphisi 

ndfi-sl 

Onesimus 

o-nes'swnus 

Phaldaius 

fal-dd'yus 

Uakkun 

rdk'kon 

Naphthali 

ndftha-ll 

Onesiphorus 

on-e-slf  o-rits 

Phaiec 

fu'lek 

Rairiah 

rd'mah 

Naphtuim 

ndftu-im 

Onias 

o-jii'as 

Phalti 

fdl'tl 

Ramathauh 

ra-math-a.'it)i 

Narcissus 

ridr-cis'sus 

Ono 

6' no 

Plialtiel 

fdl'ti-cl 

Ramathem 

rdm'a-tkem 

Nasor 

n&'sor 

Onyas 

o-ny'as 

Plianuel 

fan-y.'el  orfa^n&'el 

Ramathite 

rd'math-ite 

Nathan 

na'than 

Onycha 

o-ny'kak  or  on'i-kah 

Pharaoh 

fu'ro 

Ramatli  Lehi 

rd'math  Wki 

Nathanael 

na-thdn'o>el 

Onyx 

o'nix 

Pharaoh  Mophra 

fd'ro  hof'rah 

Ramath  Mispeh 

rd'maUt  mi-s'peh 

Nathanias 

ndth-a-ni'as 

Ophel 

5'fet 

Pharatlioni 

{far-a-lhd'n'i  or  fur-dtk'- 

Rameses 

ra-m5'scs 

Nathan  Melech 

nd'than  me'lek 

Ophir 

6' fir 

\      o-rii 

Ramesis 

rdm'e-sis 

Nauin 

nd'um 

Ophni 

off*ni 

Pharez 

fa'rez 

Ramoth 

r  a' moth 

Nave 

nd've 

Ophrah 

off  rah 

Pharezitea 

J'd'rez-ites 

Rarniah 

ra-mi'ak 

Nazarene 

ndz-a-rene1 

Oreb 

o'reb 

Pharisees 

f&rl'isees 

Raphael 

rd'fa-ct 

Nazareth 

ndz'a-reth 

Orion 

o-ri'on 

Pltarphar 

fdr'fdr 

Raphah 

rd  'fall 

Nazarite 

ndz'a-rite 

Orphan 

or'fah 

Pliarzites 

fdr'zitcs 

Raphaim 

rdpk'a-im 

Neah 

ne'ah 

Orthosias 

or-tho-sV  as 

Phaseah 

fa-se'ak 

Raphu 

rWfil 

Neapolis 

ne-dp'po-lis 

Osaias 

o-z&'yas 

Phebe 

fe'be 

Rnthumus 

rath'  u^mus 

Neariah 

nc-a-rl'ah 

Oseas 

o-ze'as 

Phenice 

fc-ni'ce  or  fe1 'nice 

Reaiali 

re-d'i-ak  or  re-a-Vak 

Nebai 

ne-bd'i  or  neb'a-i 

Osee 

6'zse 

Phenicia 

fe-nish''i-a 

Reba 

re' bah 

Nebaioth 

nc-bd'tfuth 

Oshea 

5'ske-ah 

Phibeseth 

fib'e-setk 

Rebekah 

re-belc'ah 

Nebajoth 

nc-bd'joth 

Othni 

oth'ni 

Phicol 

fl'kol 

Rechab 

re'kab 

Neballat 

ne-bdl'lat 

Othniel 

oth'n'i~el 

Philadelphia 

fil-a-del'fi-a 

Rechabites 

re'  hab-ites 

Nebat 

nS'bat 

Ozem 

O'zem 

Philarches 

fi-ldr'kes 

Rechah 

re' leak 

Nebo 

nS'bo 

Oziaa 

o-zl'as 

Philemon 

Ji-le'mon 

Reelaiah 

re-d-d' yah 

Nebuchadnezzar 

neb-y.-kad-nez'  tar 

Oziel 

5 '  z'i-el 

Philetus 

Ji-le'tus 

Reelias 

re-el-l'as 

Nebuchadrezzar 

neb-ii-kad-rez' zar 

Ozni 

oz'ni 

Philip 

fi'lip 

Reesaias 

ree-sd'yas 

Nebuchasban 

ncb-y,-kds' ban 

Oznites 

oz'nites 

Philippi 

fil-Up'pl 

Regem 

re' gem  or  re' gem 

Nebuchodonosor 
Nebuzaradan 

neb-y.-kod-on'  o-sor 
neb-i(.-zdr'a-dan 

Ozora 

o-to'ra 

Philistia 
Philistim 

Jil-lis'fi-a 
JH-li^t'tim 

Regem  Melek 

{  re'gfin  mG'lc.c  or 
\      re' gem  mS'ltk 

Nechoh 

nS'ko 

Philistines 

JU-lis'tins 

Rehabiah 

re-ha-bV  ah 

Necodan 

ne-kO'dan 

Philologus 

JU-loVo-ffus 

Rehob 

re' hob 

Nedabiah 

ned-a-bi'ak 

P. 

Philometer 

fd-o-me'ter 

Rehoboam 

re-fai-bo'  am 

Neemias 

ne-e~ml'as 

Phinehas 

fin'ne-as 

Reboboth 

re'ho-both  or  rc-hd'both 

Neginoth 

neg'i-noth 

Phison 

fl'son 

Rehum 

re' hum 

Nelielamite 

ne-heV  admits 

Phlegon 

flee 'on  or  jle'gon 

Rei 

rS'i 

Nehemiah 

ne-he-mVah 

Pa  An a i 

pa'a-rR 

Phrvgia 

fridj'i-a 

Rekim 

re'kim 

Nehum 

ne~'huni 

Pad  an  Aram 

p&'dan  &'ram 

Phu'bah 

fu'bak 

Remaliah 

rem-a-ll'ah 

Nehushtah 

ne-ku.sk' tah 

Padon 

pd'doii 

Phud 

fad 

Retneth 

re'meth 

Neiel 

nS''t~el 

Pagiel 

pd'g'i-cl  or  p&fjri-el 

Phurah 

ffi'rah 

Reinmon  Melho&r rem' mon  moth-  5'ar 

Nekeb 

ne'heb 

Pahath  Moab 

pQ'hatk  mO'ab 

Phut 

ftit  (as  nut) 

Remphan 

rem  fan 

Nekoda 

ne-k5'dah 

Pni 

pS'i 

Phygellus 

fy-gel'hi3 

Rephael 

re' fa-el 

Nemuel 

nem-%'el 

Palal 

pS'ltd 

Phylacteries 

fy-ldk' tc-reez 

Rephaiah 

rc-fd'yah  or  ref-a-Vah 

Nemnelites 

nem-q'el-ites 

Palestina 

pal-es-tVnah 

Pihahiroth 

pi-ha-UVroth 

Rephaiin 

re-fd'im 

Nepheg 

nS'feg 

Palestine 

pal'es-tlne 

Pilate 

pl'lat 

Rephidim 

re~fid'im  or  rif'i-dim 

Nephishesim 

ne-Jish'  e-sim 

Paliu 

pal'lu 

Pildash 

pil'dash 

Resen 

rS'sen 

Nephthoah 

nff-th5'ah  or  ntftho-ali 

Palluites 

pdl'lu-ites 

Piletha 

p'd'e-tliah 

Reu 

rZ'y, 

Nephtuim 

neph'tu-im    ' 

Palti 

pal'tl 

Pdtai 

pil'td 

Reuben 

rti'bcn 

Nephusim 

ne-fu'sim 

Paltiel 

pdl-Vi'el  or  pdVt'i*el 

Pinon 

pi'non 

Reuel 

re-y.'el 

Nereus 

nc're-us 

Pamphylia 

pd,m-jiVi-a 

Piram 

pi'ram 

Reumah 

rft'viah 

F< 
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Rezeph 

rS'ief 

Scythopolitans 

sitltr-o-yoV  i-tans 

Shemaiah 

shem-a-1'ah 

Sinim 

sz'nim 

Rezia 

rc-il'ak 

Seba 

se'bah 

Sbemariah 

shem-a-Ti'ah 

Sinites 

sin'ites 

Rezon 

re'zon 

Sebat 

se'bat 

Shemeber 

j  shem-e'ber  or  shemfe- 

Sion 

sl'on 

Rhegium 

re'gi-um 

Secacah 

se-kd'kah  or  sek'a-kah 

\      ber 

Si  ph  moth 

sif'moth 

Rhesa 

rS'sah 

Sechenias 

sek-e-ni'as 

Sbemida 

she-mVdah 

Sippai 

sip'pS. 

Rhoda 

ro'dah 

Sechu 

se'kii 

Sheminith 

skem'i-nith 

Sirach 

sVrdk 

Rhodes 

rodz 

Secundus 

se-kun'dus 

Shemir 

she'mer 

Sirion 

svr''i-on 

Rhodocus 

rod'o-kus 

Sedecias 

sed-e-ci'as 

Shemiramoth 

she-mir' 'a-^noth 

Sisamai 

sts~dm'a~i 

Ribai 

rVba 

Segub 

sS'g-ab 

Shemuel 

she'mu-el  or  she-mu!el 

Sisera 

sis'e-rah 

Rimmon  Parez 

rim'mon  pdJrez 

Seir 

se'ir 

Shenazar 

she-nd'iar 

Sisinnes 

si-sin'nes 

Riphath 

rl'fath 

Seirath 

se'ir-ath 

Shenir 

shShier 

Sivan 

sl'van 

Rogelim 

ro-ge'lim 

Selah 

sS'lah 

Shephatiah 

shef-a-tl'ah 

Smyrna 

smlr'nah 

Rohgah 
Roimus 

rd' gall 

Sela    Hammah 
Lekoth 

I  sS'lahhdm'mah  Wlcoth 

Shephi 
Shephuphan 

she'fl 
she-fu'fan 

Sochoh 
Sodi 

sd'ko 
so'di 

Romamti  Ezer 

ro-mdm!ti  Srzer 

Seled 

se'led 

S  her  ah 

she' rah 

Sodom 

sod'om 

Rut'iis 

ru'fus 

Selemias 

seUe-mi'a3 

Sherebiah 

she.r-e-bV  ah 

Sodoma 

sod'o-ma 

Ruhamah 

ru-hd.'muh  or  ru'luz-inah 

Seleucia 

se-lu'sh'i-a 

Sheresh 

she'resh 

Sodomites 

sod'  om-ites 

Rusticus 

rus't'i-kus 

Semacliiah 

sem-a-ki'ah 

Sherezer 

she-re'zer 

Sojomon 

sol'o-jmon 

Ruth 

rooth 

Semaiah 

sem-a-V ah 

Sheshach 

she'shak 

Sopater 

sop'a-ter 

Semei 

sem'c-i 

Sheshai 

she'shd 

Sophereth 

so-fe'reth  or  sofe-reth 

Semelleus 

se-mH'le-us 

Sheshan 

she'shan 

Sorek 

sd'rek 

Senaah 

sc-na'ah  or  sen'a-ah 

Sheshbazzar 

shesh-bdz'zar 

Sosthenea 

sos'te-nes  or  sos'the-nes 

s, 

Senir 

se'ner 

Shetbar 

she'thar 

Sotai 

so'ta-i 

Sennacherib 

seiwidk'  e-rib 

Shethar  Boznai 

she'thar  boz'nar-i 

Stachys 

std'hes  or  st&'kis 

Senua 

seii'if-ah 

Shibboleth 

shib'bo-leth 

Stacte 

stale' te 

Seorim 

se-o'rim 

Shicron 

shl'kron 

Stephanas 

stefa-nas 

Sabacthani 

sa-bak-thd' ni 

Sephar 

se'far 

Shiggaion 

shi<r-gd'yon 
shvkon 

Suah 

su'ah 

Sabaoth 

sab-d'oth  or  sdh'a-oth 

Sepharad 

sef'a-rad 

Shihon 

Subai 

sii'ba-i 

Sabatus 

sab'a-tus 

Sepharvaim 

sef-ar-v3'im 

Shihor  Libnah 

shl'hor  lib'nah 

Succoth  Benoth 

suk'kotk  be'noth 

Sahbatheus 

sab-ba-tke'us 

Sepharvites 

se'far-vites 

Shiihim 

$hi-l'him 

Suchaathites 

sulc'a~a-thites 

Sabbeus 

sab-be' us 

Sepbela 

sef'fe-lah  or  sef-fe'lah 

Shilemiteg 

shil'lcm-ites 

Sudias 

su'di-as 

Sabdeus 

sab-de'us 

Serah 

se'rah 

Shilhi 

shil'hi 

Sukkiims 

suk'k'i-ims 

Sabdi 

sab1 'di 

Serai  ah 

ser-a-l'ah 

Sliiloah 

shi-ld'ah 

Susa 

su'sah 

Sabeans 

sa-  be 'arts 

Seraphim 

ser'ra-fim 

Shiloh 

shi'lo 

Susanchites 

sit' san-ldtes 

Sabtechah 

sdb'tc-kah 

Sered 

se'red 

Sbiloni 

sh'i-lo'ni 

Susannah 

su-sdn'uah 

Sacar 

sd'kah 

Sergius 

ser'g'i-us 

Sliitonites 

stii4d'nitcs 

Susi 

sit' si 

Sackbut 

sdk'bat 

Serug 

se'rug 

Sbilshah 

shil'shah 

Sycamine 

sik'a-rnine 

Sadamias 

sa'i^a-mz'as 

Scther 

se'ther 

Shimea 

shim-e'ah  or  shivi'e-ah 

Sycene 

si-se'ne 

Saddens 

sad-de'us 

Shaakibbin 

sha-al-dbrbin 

Shimeath 

shim'e-uth 

Sychar 

si'kar 

Sadducees 

sdd'du-cez 

Shaalbim 

sha-dl'bim 

Sbimeatliites 

shim' e-ath-ites 

Syelus 

si-e'lus 

Sadoc 

sa'dok 

Shaalbonite 

sha-dl'bon-ite 

Shimei 

shim'c-i 

Syene 

si-e'ne 

Sahadutha 

sa-ha-du'  thah 

Shaaph 

sha'af 

Shimeon 

shim'e-on 

Syntiche 

sin'ti-ke 

Salah 

sd'lah 

Shaaraim 

sha-a-rd' im 

Shimi 

shi'mi 

Syracuse 

sir'a-kuse 

Salamis 

sdl'a~mis 

Shaashgaz 

sha-dsh'iraz 

Shimites 

shim'ites 

Syria 

sir'i-a 

Salasadai 

sdl-a-sdd'  a-i 

Shabbethai 

shah-be  th'  a-i 

Siiirnon 

ski' man 

Syr  ion 

sir''i-on          * 

Salathiel 

sa-ld'tlii-el 

Sbachia 

shak-z'ah 

Shimrath 

shim' rath 

Syrophenicia 

si-ro-fi-nish'V-a 

Salcah 

sdl'kah 

Shaddai 

shdd'da-i 

Sbimri 

shim'ri 

Salem 

su'lem 

Shadrach 

shd'drak 

Sliimronites 

shim'ron-ites 

Sallai 

sal' I  a-i 

Shage 

sha'ge 

Shimshai 

shim' ska 

Sallumus 

sal-lu'mus 

Shahazimath 

sha-hdz''i-matk 

Sliinab 

shVnab 

T. 

Salmoni 

sal-mo'n'i 

Shalem 

shd'lcm 

Sliinar 

shl'uar 

Salome 

sa-lo'  me 

Shalisba 

shdU'i-shah 

Sbiphi 

shVfl 

Samael 

sdm'a-el 

Shallecheth 

shdl'lc-kcth 

Siiiphrah 

skif'rah 

Samaias 

sa-md.'yas 

Shallmn 

shdl'lum 

Shipbtan 

shif'tan 

Taanac  Shiloh 

ta-d'ndk  shi'loh 

Samaria 

sa-rna1 r'i-a 

Shalmai 

shdl'ma  or  shdl'ma-l 

Sbisha 

shl'shdh 

Tabbaoth 

tdb'ba-oth 

Samaritan 

sa-mdr'i-tan 

Shnhnanezer 

shdLma-iiS'zer 

Shi^hak 

shVshak 

Tabeal 

ta-be'al 

Samatus 

sdm'a-tas 

Sham:trmh 

shdm-a~ri'ah 

Shitrai 

skit' r  a 

Tabeel 

td'be-el 

Sameins 

sa-me'yits 

Shamgar 

sham'  gar 

Sbiza 

shi'zah 

Tabullius 

ta-bel'ti-us 

Samgar  Nebo 

samJgar  ne'bo 

Shamir 

shd'mcr 

Slioa 

shG'ah 

Taberah 

ta-be'rah  or  tab  s-rah 

Samlah 

sdm'lah 

Shammai 

shdm'ma-i 

Sboab 

shd'ab 

Tabitha 

tdb'i-thah 

Samos 

sa'mos 

Shammua 

sham-mu'  ah 

Shobab 

sho'bab 

Tabor 

td'bor 

Samothracia 

so  m-o-thrd  'sh'i-a 

Shamsherai 

shdm-she^rd'i 

Shobach 

sko' bale 

Tabrimon 

tab '  r'i-mon 

Sarnpsames 

sdmp'sa-mes 

Shaphan 

shd'fan 

Siiobal 

sho'bal 

Tachmonite 

tdk'mo-iiite 

Samuel 

sdm'u-el 

Sliaphat 

shd'fat 

Shobai 

sko-ba'i  or  sh5'ba-i 

Tahan 

td'han 

Sanabassarus 

san-a-bds1 sa-^rus 

Shapher 

shd'fer 

Shochob 

sko'kob 

Tahapanes 

ta-hdp'  a-nes 

Sanasib 

sdn'a-sib 

Sharai 

sha-ra'i  or  skdrJa-i 

Shoco 

sho'ko 

Tahaphanes 

ta-hdf'a-nSs 

Sanballat 

san-bdl'lat 

Sharaim 

sha-ra'im 

Shophach 

slid' f ah 

Tab  penes 

tdh'pe-nes 

Sanhedrim 

K  sun-lie'  drim  or  sdn'he- 

Sharar 

shd'rar 

Shophan 

ski}1  fan 

Tahrea 

tdh're-ah 

(      drim 

Sharezer 

sha-re'zer 

Shoshannira 

sho-shdn'nim 

Tahtim  Hodshi 

tdh'tim  hod'shl 

Sansannah 

san-sdn'nah 

Sharmaim 

shdr'  ma-im 

Shua 

situ' ah 

Talitha  cumi 

tdl'e-thuh  kii'ml 

Saph 

sdf 

Sharon 

shd'run  or  shdr'on 

Sbtial 

shn'al 

Taltnai 

tal'md 

Saphatias 

sdf-a-ti'as 

Sharonite 

sha'ron-ite 

Shuhael 

sku'ba-el 

Tamar 

td'mar 

Saphir 

sdf  'fir 

Sharuhen 

s/m-ru'hen 

Shuhamites 

shu'ham-ites 

Tarn  muz 

tarn' muz 

Sapphira 

saf-fl'rah 

Sbashai 

shdsh'a-i 

Shuhites 

shu'hitcs 

Tanacb 

td'nak 

Sapphire 

sdf 'fire 

Shashak 

shd'shak 

Shularnite 

shu'lam-ite 

Tanbumeth 

[  tan-hu'meth  or  tdn'hu 

Sarabias 

sar-a-bi'  as 

Sliaul 

shd'ul 

Shuinatfiiteg 

shu'matk-ites 

\      mctk 

Sarah 

sa'rafi 

Shaulites 

sha'ul-ites 

Shunamite 

shu'nam-ite 

Taphath 

td'fath 

Sarai 

sd'rd 

Sbausha 

sha-il'sha 

Slmnejn 

sku'norn 

Tappuah 

tdp'pu-ah 

Saraiah 

sdr-a-Vah 

Shaveh 

shd'veh 

Shimi 

skff'ru 

Tarah 

td'rah 

Saraias 

sa-ra-Vas 

Sheal 

she'al 

Sluinites 

skn'nites 

Taralah 

tdr'a-lah 

Saramael 

sa-rdm'  a-cl 

Shealtiel 

she~dVt'i-el 

Shiipham 

shv'fam 

Tarea 

td're-ah 

Saramel 

sdr'a-mcl 

Sheariah 

she-a-rV  ah 

Sliushan  Eduth 

sku'shan  e'duth 

Tarpelites 

tdr'pel-ites 

Saraph 

sd'raf 

Shear  Jashub 

shc'ar  jd'shab 

Simthalites    * 

shu' thal-ites 

Tarshish 

tdr'shish 

Sarchedonus 

sar-kM'  o-nus 

She bah 

she' bah 

Shutbelah 

sku'the-lah 

Tarshisi 

tarskl'si 

Sardine 

sdr'dine 

Shebam 

she 'bam 

Sia 

si' ah 

Tatnai 

tat' n  a-i 

Sardis 

sdr'dis 

Shebaniah 

shi-b-a-nVah 

Siaha 

si-d'hah 

Tebah 

te'bah 

Sardites 

sdr'dites 

Shebarim 

sheb'a-rim 

Sibbechai 

sib'be-ka 

Tebaliah 

teb-a-li'ah 

Sard  ins 

sdr'di-us 

Sheber 

she' her 

Sibbuleth 

sib'bo-leth 

Tebeth 

tc'betk 

Sardonyx 

sdr-du'nix  or  s'dr'don-ix 

Shebnah 

sheb'nah 

Sibraim 

sib-rd'hn  or  sib'ra-im 

Tehapbnehes 

te-hafne-hes 

Sarea 

s&'re-a 

Shebucl 

sheb'y.-el 

Sic  hem 

sl'kem 

Tehinnah 

te-kin'nah 

Sarcpta 

sa-rep'tah 

Sheeaniah 

shek-a-nV  ah 

Sidon 

sl'don 

Tekel 

tS'kel 

Saigon 

sdr' gon 

Sliechem 

she'kem 

Sigionoth 

s'i-gV  o-noth 

Tekoah 

te-kd'ah 

Sarid 

$5' rid 

Shechinah 

shek't-nah  or  she-kVnah 

Sibon 

sVhon 

Tekoites 

tc-ko'ites 

Sarotlii 

sa-rO'thl 

Sbedeur 

shed'e-ur 

Silas 

si' las 

Telabid 

tel-d'bib  or  tel'a-bib 

Sarsekim 

sdr-sS'kim 

Shehariah 

shc-ha-ri'ah 

Siloah 

sil'o-ah 

Tel  ah 

te'lah 

Saruch 

set' nth 

Shelanites 

shc'lan-ites 

Siloaa 

sil'o-as 

Telabim 

tc-ld'im 

Satan 

sd'tan 

Shelemiah 

shel-e-ml'ah 

Siloe 

sil'o-e 

Telassar 

tc-lds'sar 

Sathrabaznes 

sdth-ra-bdz'nes 

Sheleph 

she' Iff 

Silla 

sil'lah 

Tel  urn 

te'lem 

Salhrabouzanes 

sath-ra-bou-zd'nes 

Shelesh 

shc'Ush 

Silvanus 

sil-vd'ntis 

Te!h;iresha 

tel-ka-re' sJia 

Saul 

saiol 

Sheloini 

shc-lo'mT 

Simalcue 

si-mal-cfi'e 

Telharsa 

tel-hdr'  salt 

Sa  varan 

snv'a-ran 

Shelomoth 

shH1  o-moth 

Simeon 

sim'c-on 

Telmelah 

tel-mS'lah  or  tel'me-lah 

Savias 

Sfi'()?'-ttS 

Shelumiel 

she-lii1  mi-el 

Simeonites 

sim' e-on-ites 

Tema 

te'mah 

Sceva 

se'oah 

Shemaah 

shhn'a-ah 

Simon 

si' man 

Teman 

tc'man 

Scythians 

sit.h'i-ans 

Shemah 

she'mah 

Sinai 

sVnd  or  si'na-i 

Temani 

ttm'a-nl 

Fa 

(c,  fdr,  bat  —  Mete,  help. —  Pine,  marine. 
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Temanites 
Terah 
Tera|)liim 
Teiesh 
Tertius 
Tertulliig 
Tetrarch 
Thaddeus 
Thamnatha 
Tliara 
Thecoe 
Thelasser 
Tlielersas 
Theocanus 
Tht'odotug 
Theophilua 
|   Thermeleth 
Thessalonica 
Theudas 
Thimnathah 
Thoinoi 
Thrnseas 
Thyatira 
Tiberias 
Tibni 
Tidal 
Tikvah 
Tilon 
Tiinelus 
Tiineus 
Timna 
Tiumah 
Timnathah 
Timnatli  Heres 
Timon 
Timotheus 
Tiphsah 
Tiras 
Tirathites 
Tirhakah 
Tirhanah 
Tiria 
Tirshatha 
Tisbbite 
Titus 
Tizite 
Toali 
Toanah 
Tubiah 
Tobias 
Tobie! 
Tobijah 
Tochen 
Togannah 
Toliu 
Toi 
Tola 
Tolad 
Tol  banes 
Tulmai 
Tophel 
Tophet 
Trachonitis 
Trogyllium 
Tr>obimus 


tS'man-ites 

Tryphena 

trl-fe'nah 

te'rah 

Trypbosa 

trl-fo'salt 

z. 

Ur'a-fim 

Tubal  Cain 

tu'bal  kdn 

te'resh 

Tubieni 

tu-bi'e-ni 

ter'sh'i-us 

Tychicus 

tik'i-kus 

ter-tul'lus 

Tyrannus 

ty-rdn'nus 

Zaanaim 

za-a-w&'im 

tit'rdrk  or  tS'trdrk 

Tyro 

tlr 

Zaanan 

z&'a-nan 

tliad-dg'us 

Tyrus 

ti'rus 

Zaanannim 

za-a-ndn'nim 

thdm'va-tlia 

Zaavan 

za'a-van 

tha'rah 

Zabad 

zd'bad 

tke-ko'e 

Zabadaana 

zab-a-de~ran3 

thc-lds'ser 

u. 

Zabadaias 

zab-a-da' yaa 

the-Ur'saa 

• 

Zabbai 

zdb'ba 

the-ok'a-mus 

Zabdcus 

tab-d&us 

the-od'  o-tus 

Zabdi 

fbdb'dl 

thc-of'f'i-lus 

UcAL 

•tl'kal 

Zabdiel 

zdb'd'i-el 

ther'me-leth 

Uel 

%'el 

Zabina 

idb-bVnah  or  za-bl 

nah 

tites-a-lo^iiVkah 

Ulai 

%'la-i 

Zabulon 

zdb'u-lon 

thn'das 

Ulam 

%'lam 

Zaccai 

zdk'ka-i 

thim-ntl'thah 

Ulla 

uVlah 

Zaccbeus 

zak-ke'us 

thom'o-i 

Ummah 

um'mah 

Zaccu 

zdk'ku 

thra-sS'as 

Unni 

un'ni 

Zachariah 

i&k-a-rVah 

tlii-a-tl'rah 

Upharsin 

u-fdrfsin 

Zacher 

za'ker 

ti-be'ri-as 

Uphaz 

%'faz 

Zadok 

la'dok 

tib'nl 

Urbane 

ur'ba-ne 

Zaham 

zd'ham 

tVdal 

Uri 

y.'rz 

Zair 

za'ir 

tik'vah 

Uriah 

\-rVah 

Zalaph 

za'laf 

tVlon 

Uriel 

\'r'i~el 

Zalmonah 

zalr-mdfnah 

twne'lua 

Urijah 

q.-ri'jah 

Zalmunnah 

zal-'tnunhiah 

tx-mehis 

Urim 

ty'rim 

Zainzuinmims 

zam-zum' minis 

tim'nd 

Uthai 

q,'tha~i 

Zanoah 

zan-5lah 

tim'ndh 
tim'na-tliah 

Uzai 
Uzal 

%'za-i 
y,'zal 

Zaphnath 
Paaneah 

>  zdf'natJt  pa-a-n£fah 

tim'nath  kl'res 

Uzzah 

uz'zah 

Zaphon 

z&'fon 

ti'inon 

Uzzen  Sherah 

uz'zen  shS'rah 

Zaraces 

zdrfa-ces 

t'wno'thi-iis 

Uzzi 

uz'zi 

Zarah 

zu' rah 

tif'sah 

Uzziah 

uz-zi'dk 

Zaraias 

zar-a-i'as 

tVras 

Uzziel 

uz-zl'el 

Zareah 

za-re'ah 

tVrath-ites 

Uzzielites 

uz-zV  el-ites 

Zareathites 

zu're-ath-ites 

tir-hu'kah 

Zared 

z&'red 

tir-hahiah 

Zarephath 

zdr'e-fath 

tir''i~a 

Zaretan 

zdr'c-tan 

tir' sha-tlidr 

V. 

Zareth  Shahar 

zd'reth  shd'har 

tisk'bite 

Zarhitea 

z'dr' kites 

tl'tus 

Zartanab 

zdr-ta'nah 

tl'zite 

Zathui 

za-thu'i 

to' ah 

Vajesatha 

va-jte'a-thah 

Zatthu 

zdt'thu 

to'a^iah 

Vaniah 

va-nVah 

Zaza 

za'zafi 

to-bVah 

Vaslini 

vash'nl. 

Zebadiah 

zeb-a-difaJi 

to-bi'as 

Vasliti 

vdsh'ti 

Zebah 

z&bah 

td'b't-cl 

Vophsi 

vof'sl 

Zebaim 

ze-b&fim 

to-bl'jah 

Zebedee 

teb'be-dee 

Wkcn 

Zebina 

ze-bi'iwh 

to-v'dr'mah 

Zeboim 

ze-bd'im 

td'hu 

X. 

Zebuda 

ze-bU'dak 

to'i 

Zebul 

iS'bul  (as  dull) 

to'lah 

Zebulon 

zeb'u-lun 

tU'lad 

Zebulonites 

leb'u-lcrn-ites 

tol'ba-nes 

Xanthicub 

zdn'thi-kus 

Zechariah 

zek-a-rVah 

tol' md 

Xeneaa 

zE'ne-as 

Zedah 

zl'dah 

tS'fel 

Xerolybe 

ze-roV'i-be 

Zedekiah 

zed-e-kVah 

to'fet 

Xeropliagia 

ze-ro-ph&'ji-a 

Zeeb 

z$'eb 

trdk-o-nV  ti3 

Xystus 

zis'tus 

Zelah 

zS'lah 

tro-%il'le~um 

Zelek 

zS'lek 

tro/''i^mus 

Zelophehad 

ze-l$'fe-had 

Zelotes 

ze-Id'tSd 

Zelzah 

zel'zak 

Zemaraim 

zem-a-r&'im 

Zeinarite 

zim'a-^rite 

Zemirail 

ze^mVrah 

Zenan 

ze'nan 

Zen  as 

iS'nas 

Zeorim 

ze-or'im 

Zeplianiah 

zef-a-ni'aJi 

Zephath 

zi'fath 

Zephatliah 

zef'a-tliah 

Zeplion 

zS'fon 

Zephonitea 

zefon-ite3 

Zerah 

zS'rah 

Zerahiah 

zer-a-hi'ak 

Zi;raia 

zer-a-l'a 

Zereda 

zir'e~dah 

Zeredatha 

ze-ri'd'a-tJiah 

Zerereth 

zwe'reth 

Zeresh 

ze'resk. 

Zeror 

ze'ror 

Zeniah 

zc-ru'ah 

Zerubbabe. 

ze^rub'ba-bel 

Zeruiah 

zer-u-Vah 

Zerviali 

zer-vz'ah 

Zetbam 

ze'tham 

Zetho 

ze'tko 

Zia 

zVaJi 

Ziba 

zl'bah 

Zibeon 

lib'e-on 

Zibiab 

zib-Vah 

Zibion 

zib'i-on 

Zichri 

zUi'rl 

Zidkijah 

zid-kl'jah 

Zidon 

zi'don 

Zidonians 

zi-dO'ji'i-ana 

Ziha 

zi'hah 

Zilthai 

zil'tha 

Zimri 

zim'rl 

Zina 

ii'nah 

Ziph 

lif 

Ziphah 

zl'fah 

Ziphion 

zif'i-on 

Zipliites 

zif'ites 

Zipliron 

zif'ron 

Zipporah 

zip-pd'raJi 

Zitliri 

zith'ri 

Ziza 

Z'.'zali 

Zoan 

z5'an 

Zoar 

zd'ar 

Zobeba 

zo-be'bah 

Zoheleth 

zQ'he-leth 

Zonaras 

zon'a^ras 

Zophah 

zo'fah. 

Zopbai 

zS'fa 

Zopliim 

iS'fim 

Zorah 

zd'rah 

Zorathitea 

zd'rath-itea 

Zoreab 

zo-rVah 

Zorites 

zd'rites 

Zorobabel 

zo^rob'  a^bet 

Zuar 

zil'ar 

Zuriel 

zil'r'i~el 

Zuri  Shaddai 

zil'ri  sh&d'a~i 

Zuzims 

iS'zinu 

Fate,  fitr,  bdi.  —  Mete,  help.  —  Pine,  marine. -~  JVetc,  —  Tttne,  vnite.  —  g  as  j ;  ch  as  ih. 
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PRONOUNCING  THE  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS 


GREEK  AND  LATIN   PROPER  NAMES 


It  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  that  the 
indicated  accentuation  of  the  words,  and  their  separation  into  sylla- 
bles, prevent  the  necessity  of  inserting  any  thing  here  to  guide  to  a 
correct  pronunciation,  except  the  rules  for  the  sounds  of  the  vow- 
els and  consonants. 

In  settling  the  place  of  tne  primary  accent,  wmch  is  the  first 
and  most  important  point  m  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  the 
aim,  of  course,  has  been  to  follow  the  ancient  and  simple  rules, 
which  direct,  that,  in  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  be  ac- 
cented, and  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  that  the  penult  be 
|  accented  if  long  in  quantity,  if  not,  the  antepenult.  The  words 
have  been  divided  into  syllables,  in  accordance  with  the  commonly 
received  rules  on  that  subject.  The  rules  that  follow  have  been 
derived,  in  the  main,  from  Walker.  Sometimes  the  language  of 
Grant,  or  some  other  grammarian,  has  been  preferred. 

Rides  for  the  Vowels. 

1.  Any  vowel  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  and  e,  o,  and  u, 
at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  have  the  long  English  sound  ; 
as,  Ca'to,  Ce'crops,  DVdo,  So'lon,  Cu'mce,  Mc-lis'sa,  Mo-los'sus*, 
Tu-lin'gi ;  in  which  words  the  final  vowels  of  the  first  syllables 
have  the  same  sound  as  the  corresponding  vowels  in  the  first  syl- 
lables of  the  English  words  pa'per,  ce'dar,  si'lent,  co'lon,  du'ty. 

2.  A,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  a.  in  fa'thcr  ; 
as,  Ga-bi'na,  A-re'ne,  pronounced  Gah-bVna,  Ah-rc'ne. 

3.  /,  ending  a  final  syllable,  or  preceding  an  accented  vowel, 
has  the  long  sound  ;  as,  1-u'li. 

In  all  other  cases,  i,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  is  pronounced 
like  e;  as,  Fa'bi-i,  Ho-ra'ti-i,  pronounced  Fa'be-i,  Ho-ra'te-i. 

4.  Y  is  pronounced  as  i  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

5.  JE  and  a  are  pronounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

6.  If  a  syllable  end  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  has  the  short  Eng- 
.  ish  sound;    as,   Bal'bus,    DeVphi,   Cin'na,  Mos'chus,    Tus'cus,  in 


which  tne  vowels  have  the  same  sounds  as  in  the  English  words 
■man' wr ,  sel'dom,  din'ner,  scoffer,  mus'ter. 

Exception.  —  E,  in  final  es,  is  pronounced  as  in  the  familiar 
proper  name  An'dcs. 

Rules  for  the  Consonants. 

1.  C,  before  e,  i,  y,  ce,  and  a,  is  pronounced  like  s  ;  before  a,  o, 
and  u,  and  before  consonants,  like  k  ;  as,  Ce'a,  Cic'e-ro,  Cy'prus, 
Cce'sar,  Cm'li-a,  Ca'to,  Co'cles,  Cu'mce. 

2  'r,  before  e,  i,  y,  ce,  ce,  or  another  g  followed  by  c,  has  the 
sound  of  j  ;  before  a,  o,  and  u,  and  before  consonants  other  than  g, 
as  above  excepted,  the  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English  words  gave, 
gone  .  as,  Gc'lo,  Gi-gan'tes,  Gy-gce'us,  Ag'ger,  Ga'bi-i,  Gor'gi-as, 
Sa-gun'Unn. 

3  Ch.  has  the  sound  of  k,  except  when  preceding  a  mute  con- 
sonant at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  when  they  are  silent;  as, 
Chtho'ni-a,  pronounced  Tho'ni-a. 

4.  F,  s,  and  c,  before  id,  ie,  ii,  io,  iu,  and  eu,  preceded  immedi- 
ately by  the  accent,  in  Latin  words,  as  in  English,  change  into 
sh  and  zh.  But  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  first  of  the  vowels 
following,  the  consonant  does  not  change  into  sh  or  zh,  but  pre- 
serves its  pure  sound  ;  as,  Mil-ti'a-dcs,  &c.  T,  in  the  termination 
tion,  also  retains  its  original  sound  ;  as,  The-o-do'ti-on. 

5  <S  has,  in  general,  the  sound  of  s  in  this. 

Final  s,  preceded  by  e,  or  a  liquid,  has  the  sound  of  z. 

6  Initial  x  has  the  sound  of  z. 

7  initial  ph,  before  a  mute,  is  silent,  as,  Phthi'a,  pronounced 
Thi'a  Initial  p,  before  s,  is  silent;  as,  Psy'che,  pronounced  Sy'ke. 
Initial  p, before  t,  is  silent;  as,  Ptol-e-mce'us,  pronounced  Tol-e-mcehis. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  Greek  words  we  frequently  find  the  un- 
combinable  consonants  ran,  trn,  &c. ;  as,  Mne-mos'y-ne,  Tmo'lus,  &c. 
These  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the  first  consonant  mute,  as  if 
written  Ne-mos'v-ne,  Mo'lus,  &c. 
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The  words  in  the  following  table  to  which  a  *  is  prefixed  are 
taken  from  "  The  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names,"  &c, 
by  Thomas  Swinburne  Carr. 

Those  to  which  a  t  is  prefixed  are  such  as  Trollope  hap  added 
to  his  edition  of  Walker's  Key. 

Those  marked  with  a  t  are  taken  from  Freund's  "  Worlerbuch 
der  lateinischen  Sprache." 

Those  marked  with  a  IT  are  taken  from  Pauly's  "  Real-Encyclopa- 
die  der  classischen  Alterthumswissenschaft." 


Those  to  which  no  mark  is  prefixed  are  found  in  the  list  usually 
published  with  Walker's  Key. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  any  who  may  compare  this  table  with 
those  of  Walker  and  Trollope,  that  many  changes  in  the  division 
of  words  for  pronunciation  have  been  introduced  ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  changes  are  all  required  by  a  consistent  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  classical  pronunciation,  as  they  are  generally 
received. 


A. 


A'ba,  and  A'b^ 

Al>'a-a 

Ab'a-ba 

*A-bac'e-na 

Ab-a-ce'ne 

fA-bas'a 

Ab'a-ga 

*A-bag'a-rua 

tAb'a-la 

Ab'a-lus 

A-ba'na 

A -ban 'tea 

Ab-an-ti'a-des 

A-ban'ti-as 

A-ban'ti-das 

A-ban'tis 

Ab-ar-ba're-a 

Ab'a-ri 

A-bar'i-mon 

Ab'a-ris 

A-ba'rus 

A'baa 

A-ba'sa 

*Ab'a-sa 

Ab-a-si'tia 

Ab-as-se'na 

Ab-as-se'ni  § 

A-bas'sua 

Ab'a-tog  . 

Ab-da-lon'i-mua 

Ab-de'ra 

Ab-de'ri-a 

Ab-de-ii'tea 

Ah-de'rug 

A-be'a-ta 

*A-be-a'tao 

A-bel'la 

fAb-el-la'ni 

fAb-el-Ii'num 

Ab-el-li'nus 

*A-be'lua 

fAb'e-lux 

A-ben'da 

*Ah-cs-sa'lon 

Ab'ga-rug,  or  A-bag'a- 

rus 
A'bi-a 
A'bi-i 
Ab'i-la 
A-bis'a-res 
A  bis'a  ria 
Ab-i-Sdii'tes 
*A-ble'Tus 
A-hle'tes 
fAb'no  ba 
♦Ab'no-bi 
A-bob'ri-ca 
A-bo'bua 
A-lM&c'ri-tug 
Ab-o-la'ni 


A-bo'lus 
A-bon-i-tei'choa 
Ab-o-ra'ca 
*Ab'o-ras 
Ab-o-rig'i-neg 
A-bor'ras 
*Ab'o-tis 
Ab-ra-da'tag 
Ab-ia-da'teg 
*A-bra'ha-mua 
A-bren'ti-us 
A-broc'o-mas 
Ab-ro-di-ai'tus 
fA'bron 
A-bro'ni-us 
A-bron'y-cus 
Ab'ro-ta 
A-brot'o-num 
tA'brus 
A-bryp'o-lis 
Ab-se'us 
Ab-sin'tlii-i 
Ab'so-rug 
fAb-syr'ti-deg 
Ab-syr'toa 
Ab-syr'tua 
*Ab'u-la 
Ab-u-li'tes 
fA'bus 
Ab-y-de'ni 
Ab-y-de'nus 
A-by'di 
A-by'dog 
A-bv'dug 
Ab'y-la 
Ao'y-lon 
Ab-ys-si'ni 
Ab-ya-sin'i-a 
Ac-a-cal'lis 
Ac-a-ce'si-um 
A-ca'ci-iia 
fAc'a-cug 
Ac-a-de'mi-a 
Ac-a-de'niug 
*A-ca}ni-tng 
jAc-a-lan'drua 
A-cnl'le 
Ac-a-mar'chig 
Ac'a-mag 
A-camp'sia 
A-can'tha 
*A-can'thi-ne 
A-can'tbus 
Ac'a-ra 
A-ca'ri-a 
*Ac-ar-na'nea 
Aoar-na'ni-a 
A-car'nag 
A-cas'ta 
A-cas'tug 


Ac-a-than'tus 

*Ac'a-ton 

tAc'ca  Lau-ren'ti-a 

Ac'ci-a 

Ac'ci-la 

Ac'ci-ug 

fAc'co 

Ac'cu-a 

A'ce 

Ac-e-di'ci 

Ac'e-la    . 

*Ac'e-le 

fAc'e-lum 

*A-eepli'a-li 

Ac-e-ra'tua 

A-cer'bas 

Ac-e-ri'na 

A-cer'r2e 

Ac-er-sec'o-mes 

A'cea 

A-ce'si-a 

Ac-e-gi'nes 

Ac-e-gi'nug 

A-ce'si-ua 

A-ces'ta 

A-ees'tea 

A-ces'ti-um 

A-ces-to-do'rua 

Ac-es-tor'i-deg 

A-ce'tes 

Ach-a-by'toa 

A-cbai'a 

A-cba;'i 

A-chffi'i-ura 

A-chffiin'e-nea 

Ach-;e-rne'ni-a 

Ach-ie-men'i-dea 

A-cbaj'us 

A-cha'i-a 

*A-clia'ig 

Ach'a-ra 

Ach-a-ren'sea 

A-cbar'nae 

A-cha'tea 

Acli-e-lo'i-dea 

Ach-e-lo'ri-um 

Ach-e-Io'us 

*A-clie'lus 

*A-che'rag 

A-cher'du3 

A-cber'i-mi 

*Ach'e-ro 

Ach'e-ron 

Ach-e-ron'ti-a 

Acb-e-ru'si-a 

Acb-e-rn'si-as 

A-cho'tua 

*A-chi'las 

A-cbil'las 

AcJi-il-le'a 


AHJhiMei-en'ges 

*Ach-il-le'ia 

A-chil'lea 

Acb-il-le'um 

A-chil'leua 

♦Acli-il-li'dea 

A-chi'yi 

Ach-la-da;'ua 

*Ach'o-la 

Acli-o-Ia'i,  or  fAch-o- 

a'li 
Ach-o-lo'e 
*A-cho're-ua 
*A-cho'rua 
Ach-ra  di'na 
*Acli'ra-dos 
Ac-i-cho'ri-ua 
Ac-i-da'li-a 
Ac-i-da'aa 
*A-ci'la 
A-cil'i-a 
Ac-i-lig'e-na 
A-cil'i-ua 
A-cil'la 
*Ac-in-di'nua,  and 

*A-cin'di-nua 
A'cia 
Ac'mon 
Ac-mon'i-dea 
*AcHe-me'tiB 
A-cre'tea 
*Ac-o-ly'ti 
A-cn'na; 
*Ac'o-na 
A-con'tea 
A-con'te-ua 
A-con'ti-ua 
*Ac-on-tob'o-li 
A-con-to-bu'lus 
A-co'ris 
Ac'o-rus 
A 'era 

Ac-ra-di'na 
A'crre 
A-cre'a 
A-cia?ph'ni-a 
Ac-ra-gul-li'daj 
Ac'ra-gag 
A-cra'tua 
fA'cri-a) 
A'cri-ag 
Ac-ri-dopb/a-gi 
A-cri'on 
A-cria'e-ua 
Ac-ria-i-o'ne 
A-cris-i-o-ne'uy 
A-cris-i-o-n  i '  a-dea 
tA-cria'i-us 
A-cri'taa 
Ac-ro-a'tbon 


*A-cro'a-thog 

*Ac-ro-ce-rau'ni-a 

Ac-io-ce-rau'ni-um 

*Ac-ro-ce-re'teg 

*A-croc'o-maB 

Ac-ro-co-rin'thus 

*A-cro'ma 

A'cron 

*A-crop'a-thoa 

Ac-ro-pa'toa 

A-crop'olia 

*Ac-ro-re'a 

*Ac-ro-re'i 

Ac'ro-ta 

A-crot'a-tua 

*Ac-ro-tho'i 

*Ac-ro-tho'on 

Ac-rotb'o-oa 

*Ac-ro-tho'um 

Ac'ta 

Ac-ts'a 

Ac-ta;'on 

Ac-ta:'us 

Ac'te 

Ac'ti-a 

Ac'tia 

Ac-tis'a-nea 

Ac'ti-um 

Ac'ti-ua 

Ac'tor 

Ac-tor'i-des 

Ac-to'rig 

*Ac'to-ri3 

fA-cu'le  o 

A-cu'pbia 

A-cu-si-la'us 

A-cu'ti-cus 

*A-cy'rus 

*Ac'y-tua 

A'da 

A-dae'ua 

Ad-a-mnn-tre'a 

Ad'a-inas 

Ad-a-maa'tua 

*A-da'miis 

fAd'a-na 

A-das'pi-i 

Ad'a-tha 

Ad-de-Dha'gi-a 

Ad'du-a 

A-dul'phi-us 

A-de'mon 

*A-depll'a-gtl9 

A'des,  or  Ila'dea 

Ad-gan-desjtri-us 

Ad-ber'bal 

Ad-her'ba3 

*A-di-a-be'ne 

A-di-an'te 

A-di-at'o-rix 


Ad-i-man'tua 
Ad-i-me'te 
Ad-me'ta 
Ad-inu'tua 
*A-do'ne-us,  or  *Ad 

o-ne'ua 
A-do'm-a 
A-don'i-cus 
A-do'nis 
Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 
A-dra'na 
*A-ilra'ne 
A-dra'num 
A-dras'ta 
A-dras'ti-a,  or  tAd- 

ras-ti'a 
*Ad-ras-ti'i  Cam'pi 
*Ad-ras-ti'ne 
A-dras'tus 
*A-dre'ne 
A'dri-a 

A-dri-an-op'o-lia 
A-dri-a'mim 
A-dri-a'nua 
A-dri-at'i-cmu 
Ad-ri-nre'tum 
Ad-u-at'i-ci 
*A-du'la 
*A-du'laa 
*A-du'lis 
*Ad-u-li'ton 
A-dyr-ma-chi'dte,  or 

*Ad-yr-macli'i-da 
jE'a 

.E-a-ce'a 
AS-ac'i-daa 
/E-ac'i-dea 
*,E-a-ci'um 
jE'a-cua 
JE'ee 
M-v'a 
/&-a  ine'ne 
A5-an-te'um 
jE-an'ti-dea 
jiJ-an'tig 
/E'as 
JE'n-lus 
iKch-mac'o-raa 
/Ech'mia 
yE-dep'sum 
jE-dea'sa 
^2-dic'u-ia 
*^d'i-la 
^E-di'leg 
*Avdi'lig 
*/Ed'i-lu3 
iE-dip'scia 
^E'doti 
*A-S-no'nia 
yEd'u-i,  or  Hed'u-i 
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jE-el'lo,  or  A-el'lo 
^E-e'ta,  or  fiE-e'teg 
^E-c'ti-aa 
^E'ga 

^E-giE'ffi 

jE-ga'on 

^E-ga.''um 

jE-gte'ua 

/E-ga'le-oa 

yE-ga'le-um 

/E'gan 

jE'gas 

jE-ga'tes 

^E-ge'as,  or  *jE'ge-aa 

vE-ge'le-on 

*/E-ge'"li 

iE-ge'ri-a 

^E-ges'ta 

yE-ge'ug 

jE-gi'a-le 

jE-gi-a'le-ua 

jE-gi-a'li-a 

yE-gi'a-lua 

*/E-gic'o-rea 

Ai-gi'dea 

jE-gi'la,  or  *yEg'i-la 

/K-gii'i-a 

*yEg'i-lipa 

iE-ginv'i-ua 

iEg-i-mo'rus,  or 

*/E-gii:i'o-rua 
*^E-Eim'u-rus 
yE-gi'na 
jEg-i-ne'ta 
^Ey-i-ne;tea 
.Ivgi'u-cbua 
*VE'gi-on 
.E-gi'pan,  or  *jEg'i- 

pan 
*/Eg-i-pa'nea 
jE-gi'ra 
/E-gir-o-ea'aa 
/E'tiia 
^E-gis'thua 
^E-gi'tum 
/E'gi-um 
/Eg'le 
^Eg'leg 
^Eg-le'teg 
A2g'lo-ge 
/E-gob'o-lus 
Aj-goc'e-roa 
jE'gon 
*A'%go'ne 
*A:g-o-ne'a 
*jE-go'neg 
7Eg-o-sa'gm 
^Eg-oa-pot'a-moa 
jE-gos'the-iia 
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M'gua 

iE-thal'i-des 

Ag-gram'mes 

|Al'ba  Lon'ga 

A-le'tum 

A'lus,  or  Al'u-us 

A-min'i-us 

JE'W 

*/Eth-a-li'a 

Ag-gri'naj 

Al'ba  Syl'vi-us 

AUeu-aMa3 

A-ly-at'tes 

A-min'o-cles 

*JEg'y-]a 

*jE-tha'!i-os 

tAgg-tliyl'lU3 

tAl-ba'ni,  or  Al-ben'-  " 

*A-leu'a-da; 

A!'y-ba 

Am-i-se'na 

./Eg-y-pa'nes 

*;E-thi'ces 

Ag'i-da; 

ses 

A-le'us 

*Al-y-bi'da 

fAm-i-si'a 

./E-gyp'sug 

*yEth'i-cus 

Ag-i-la'us 

Al-ba'ni-a 

*A'le-us 

Al-y-cre'a 

A-mis'i-as 

j.E-gyp'ta 

tvE-thi'on 

A'gis 

A!-ba'nus 

A'lex 

Al-y-caj'us 

A-rais'sas 

.ffi-gyp'ti-i 

*jE-tlii'o-pes 

Ag-la'i-a 

tAl'bi-a  Te-ren'ti-a 

A-lex-a-me'nus 

fAl'y-mon,  or  *A-ly'- 

A-mi'sum,  or  A-mi'- 

^E-gyp'ti-um 

^E-thi-o'pi-a 

Ag-!a-o-ni'ce 

A!-bi'ci 

A!-ex-an^der 

raon 

sus 

yE-gyp'tus 

^Eth'li-us 

Ag-Ia'o-pe 

Al-bi-e'ta; 

Al-ex-an'dra 

*A-Iy'pus 

Am-i-ter'num 

/E'li-a 

yE'thon 

*Ag-la'o-pea 

■fAI-bi-gau'num 

*Al-ex-an'dri-a,  (a 

A-lys'sus 

Am-i-tha'on,  or  Am-y- 

/E-Ii-a'nus 

^E'tlira 

Ag-la-o-pha;'na 

Al-bi  in 

woman) 

AI-yx-otli'o  e 

tha'on 

*vEl'i-noa 

jE-tbu'sa 

Ag-ia'o-pbon 

Al-bi-no-va'nus 

*Al-ex-an-dri'a,  (a 

*AI-y-ze'a 

Am-ma'lo 

/E'li-us,  and  /E'li-a 

jE'ti-a 

Ag-Ia-os'the-nes 

Al-bin-te-me'li-um 

city) 

A-mad;o-ci 

Am-mi-a'nue 

/E-lu'rus 

•iE'ti-on,  or  E-e'ti-on 

Ag-lau'ros 

Al-bi'nu3 

Al-ex-an'dri-des 

A-mad'o-cus 

tAm-mo-chos'to9 

■f/E-ma'thi-a 

*jE-ti-o-ne'a 

Ag-la'us 

Al'bi-on 

Al-ex-an-dri'na 

Am'a-ge 

Am'mon,  or  Ham'- 

■iE-mil'1-a 

*^E-ti'tea 

*Ag'la-us 

*Al-bi'o-nes 

Al-ex-an-drop'o-lia 

Am-al-thaj'a 

mon 

jEm-il-i-a'nus 

jE'ti-us 

Ag'na 

fAl'bis 

Al-ex-a'nor 

Am-al-the'um 

Am-mo'ni-a 

yE-mil'i-us 

*A-e'ti-us 

Ag'no 

Al'bi-us 

Al-ex-ar'chus 

Am'a-na,  or  fAjn'a- 

Am-mo'ni-i 

/Em-nes'tus 

jEt'na 

Ag-nod'i-ce 

Al-bu-cil'la 

A-lex'as 

nus 

Am-mo'ni-us 

/E'mon 

*^S-to'li 

Ag'non 

Al'bu-la 

A-lex'i-a 

fA-mari'dus 

Am-mo'tbe-a 

/Em'o-iia 

iE-to'li-a 

*Ag-no-ni'a 

*AI-bu'na 

Al-ex-ic'a-cus 

*A-mau'i-cffl 

*Am-nem'o-nes 

IPME-rao'na 

iE-to'lus 

Ag-non'i-des 

Al-bu'ne-a 

Al-ex-i'nus 

A-man'tes,  or  Am-an- 

Am'ni-as 

/E-mo'ni-a 

j^Ex 

*Ag-no'tes 

Al-bur'nus 

A-lex'i-o 

ti'ni 

Ani-ni'sus 

/E-roon'i-des 

*A-ex-o'ne 

*Ag-noth'e-ta3 

Al'bus  Pa'giis 

■fA-lex'i-on 

A-ma'nus,  or  fO-ma'- 

*Am-ni'tea 

*/Em'o-nis 

A'fer 

Ag-o-na'M-a,  and 

Al-bu'ti-us 

Al-ex-ip'pus 

nus 

Am-oe-ba;'u3 

/S'mus 

A-fra'ni-a 

A-go'ni-a 

*Al-caen'e-tu3 

Al-ex-ir'a-es 

A-mar'a-cus             , 

Am-o-me'tus 

/E-myl'i-a 

A-fra'ni-us 

A-go'nes 

A!-ca3;us 

Al-ex-ir'lio-e 

A-niar'di 

*Am-om-phar'e-tua 

/Em-yl-i-a'nus 

Af'ri-ca 

Ag'o-nis 

Al-cam'e-nes 

A-lex'is 

A-mar'tus 

A'mor 

/E-myl'i-i 

Af-ri-ca'nus 

*A-go'nis 

Al-can'der 

A-lex'on 

Am-a-ryl'lis 

A-mor'ges 

iE-myl'i-us 

Afri-cum 

A-go'ni-u9 

Al-can'dre 

Al-fa-ter'na 

Am-a-ryn'ce-us 

A-mor'gos 

/£-na'ri-a 

*Af'ri-cu3 

*A-go'nu3 

Al-ca'nor 

Al-fe'nus 

"fAm-a-ryn-thi'a 

Am'pe-lus 

f/E-na'si-us 

*Ag'a-bus 

*Ag'o-ra 

A!-cath'o-e 

Al'gi-dum 

Am-a-ryn'thus 

Am-pe-lu'si-a 

yE-ne'a,  or  f^E-ne'i-a 

*A-gac'ly-tU3 

Ag-o-rac'ri-tus 

Al-cath'o-us 

*Al-go'nura 

fAm-a-tys'i-a 

Ain-phe'a 

^E-ne'a-dae 

A-ga-gri-a'nffi 

Ag-o-rae'a 

Al'ce 

A-li-ac'mon 

A'mas 

Ani-plii-a-la'us 

/E-ne'a-des 

Ag-a-las'sea 

Ag-o-ra'nis 

Al-ce'nor 

A-li-ar'tum 

*Am-a-se'a 

*Am-phi'a-iu3 

jE-ne'as 

A-gal'Ia 

Ag-o-ran'o-mi 

Al-ces'te  or  Al-ces'tia 

A-li-ar'tua 

Am-a-se'nus 

Am-phi'a-nax 

/E-ne'i-a 

*Ag'a-me 

*Ag-o-re/sua 

Al'ce-tas 

Al'i-cis 

A-ma'si-a 

fAm-phi-a-ra'i-des 

.tE-ne'i-des 

*Ag-a-me'de 

A'gra 

Al'chi-das 

A-li-e'nus 

A-nia'sis 

Am-phi-a-ra'us 

*jE-ne-i'des 

Ag-a-me'des 

tA-gra'a 

AJ-chim'a-chus 

Al'i-fa;,  or  -fA-liTa 

A-mas'tris 

*Am-plii-av-a-e'um 

^E-ne'is,  and  *JS'ne-ia 

Ag-a-mem'non 

A-gra;'i,  or  fA-gren'- 

Al-ci-bi'a-des 

Al-i-lffi'i 

A-mas'tms 

Am-plii-cle'a 

yE-nes-i-de'mus 

Ag-a-mem-no'ui-us 

Ag'ra-ga9               [  ses 

*AI-ci'daj 

Al-i-men'tus 

A-ma'ta 

Am-phic'ra-tes 

./E-ne'si-us 

Ag-a-me'tor 

A-grau'Ie 

Al-eid'a-ma3 

*A-lim'e-nus 

Am-a-the'a 

Atn-pliic'ty-on 

M-i\e't\is 

A-gain'ma-tfe 

A-grau'li-a 

Al-ci-da-me'a 

A-lin'dae 

f  Am-a-the'i 

f  A  m-ph  ic-ty  'o-nes 

--E'ni-a 

Ag-am-nes'tor 

A-grau'los 

Al-ci-dam'i-das 

Al-in-do'i-a 

Am'a-thus,  or  *A-ma'- 

Am-phid'a-mus 

/E-ni'a-cus 

*Ag'a-mus 

A-grau-o-ni'tae 

Al-cid'a-mus 

*A-li'plia3 

thus 

*Am-phid'o-li 

*yEn'i-cus 

Ag-a-nip'pe 

A-gri-a'nes 

*Al-ci-da'mus 

*Al-i-pha'nus 

A-max-am-pe'us 

Am-phi-dro'mi-a 

*/E-ni'dae 

*Ag-a-nip-pe'ua 

A-gric'o-la 

Al-ci'das 

Al-i-pbe'ri-a,  or  *Al-i- 

*A-inax-an-ti'a 

Am-phi-ge'ni-a,  or 

jf-ni'o-chi 

A-gan'za-ga 

Ag-ri-gen'tum 

Al-ci'des 

phe'ra 

A-max'i-a 

Am-phi-ge-ni'a 

<En  o-bar'bus 

*Ag'a-p£e 

A-grin'i-um 

Al-cid'i-co 

*Al-i-plie'ru3 

Ain-ax-i'ta 

Am-pliil'o-clius 

jEn'o-clea 

A  g-a-pe'nor 

*A-gri'o-dos 

*Al-cid'o-cus 

AI-ir-ro'thi-us 

*Am-ax-o'bi-i 

Ani-phil'y-tus 

JE'noa 

*Ag-a-pe'tus 

A-gri-o'ni-a 

Al-cim'e-de 

*Al-i-son'ti-a 

Am-a-ze'nes,  or 

Am-pliim'a-clms 

jE'num 

fA'gar 

A-gri'o-pas 

Al-cim'e-don 

*A-li'sum 

fMaz'e-nes 

Am-i)liini'e-don 

t^E'nus 

Ag-a-re'ni 

A-gri'o-pe 

Al-cim'e-nes 

Al-le'di-us 

|A-ina'zon 

Am-phin'o-me 

^E-ny'ra 

Ag-a-ris'ta 

*A-gri-oph'a-gi 

*Al-ciin'o-us 

Al'li-a 

A-maz'o-nes 

Am-phin'o-mus 

^3-o'li-a 

A-gas'i-cles 

A-grip'pa 

Al'ci-mua 

Al-li-e'nos 

Am-a-zo'ni-a 

Am-pbi'on 

jS-o'li-a) 

*A-ga'so 

*Ag-rip-pe'um 

Al-tin'o-e 

*AI-li'fe 

*Am-a-zon'i-cus 

*Am-pliip'a-gus 

/E-ol'i-da 

A-gas'see 

Ag-rip-pi'na 

Al'ci-nor 

Al-lob'ro-ges 

Am-a-zon'i-des 

Am-phip'o-les 

/E-ol'i-dea 

A-gas'the-nes 

A-gris'o-pe 

Al-cin'o-us 

Al-lo-bry'ges 

Am-a-zo'ni-um 

Am-plup'o-lis 

/E'o-lis 

A-gas'tlms 

A'gri-us 

*AI'ci-nus 

*Al-lo-pliy'lu3 

Ain-a-zo'ni-us 

Am-phip'y-ros 

yE'o-lus 

A-gas'tro-phua 

Ag'ro-las 

Al-ci-o'ne-us 

Al-lot'ri-ges 

Am-bar'ri 

Am-pbi-re'tus 

*/E-o'll83 

■fAg'a-sus 

A'gron 

Al'ci-phron 

Al-lu'ti-us 

*Am-bar-va'les  Hos'- 

Am-phir'o-e 

jE-o'ra 

Ag'a-tha 

A-gro'tas 

Al-cip'pe 

*Al-me'ne 

ti-SB 

Am'phis 

^E-pa'li-u3 

Ag-ath-ar'chi-das 

A-grot'e-ra 

Al-cip'pus 

fAl'mo 

Am-bar-va')i-a 

*Am-phi'sa 

/E-pe'a 

Ag-ath-ar'chi-dea 

f  A-gyi'e-us 

Al'cis 

fAl'mon 

*Am-ba't83 

Am-phis-b!e'na 

Mp'u-lo 

Ag-ath  -ar'chus 

A-gyl'e-us 

Al-cith'o-e 

*Al-mo'pes 

Am'be-nus 

Am-phis'sa 

jE'py 

*Ag'a-thi  Dajin'o  nis 

A-gyl'la 

Alc-inai'on 

*AJ-my-ro'de 

Aui-bi-a-li'tes 

Am-phis-se'ne 

vEp'y-tus 

*Ag-a-thi'a 

Ag-yl-lffi'us 

Alc-mai-on'i-dae 

A-lo'a 

Am-bi-a'nuni 

Ain-phis'sus 

^E-qua'na 

A-ga'thi-as 

A-gyr^-um,  and 

Alc'man 

tA-lo'as,  or  fA-lo'i3 

Am-bi-a-ti'min 

Am-phis'tbe-nes 

^E'qui 

*Ag-a-tlii'nu3 

A-gyr'i-us 

Alc-nie'na 

Al-o-e'us 

^Am-bi-bar'e-ti 

Am-phis-ti'des 

^E-quic'o-Ii 

Ag'a-tho 

A-gyr'tes 

tAl'con 

*A-lo'e-us 

*Am-bi'cus 

Am-phis'tra-tus 

jEq-ui-me'li-um 

Ag-a-tho-cle'a 

A-gy'rus 

*Al'co-ne 

Al-o-i'da;,  or  Al-o-i'- 

Am-bi-ga'tus 

*Am-phi'sus 

jE'ii-as 

A-gath'o-cles 

A-La'la 

AI-cy'o-na 

des 

-f  Am-bi-o'rix,  or  Am- 

Am-pbit'e-a 

^Er'o-pe 
*A-ero-pe 

Ag'a-thon 

Ai-do'ne-ua 

Al-cy'o-ne 

A-lu'iie,  or  fA-lo'na 

bi'o-rix 

*Am-phi-tlie-a'trum 

Ag-a-tho-ny'mug 

*A-i'la 

Al-cy-o'ne-us 

*A-lo'nis 

Am'bla-da 

Am-phith'e-mis 

^Er'o-pus 

*Ag-a-tliun'y-mus 

A-iin'y-lus 

Al-des'cus 

Al'o-pe 

Am-l>ra'ci-a 

Am-pliitii'o-e 

*A-eT'o-pus 

*A-gath'o-pU9 

Ai'us  Lo-cu'ti-us 

Al-d::'a-bi3 

*A-lop'e-ca 

Am-bra'ci-ua 

Atii-plii-tri'te 

*.Es'a-cos 

Ag-a-tlios'the-nes 

A'jax 

A'le-a 

A-lop'e-ce 

Am'bri 

Am-pliit'17-on 

^Es'a-cus 

Ag-a-thyr'num 

Al-a-ban'da 

A-le'bas 

A-lop'e-ces 

*Am-bro'dax 

Am-pbit-ry-o-ni'a-des 

*^E-sa'ge-a 

Ag-a-thyr'si 

|Al-a-ban'di,  or  fAl-a- 

A-le'bi-on 

*A-lop-e-con-ne'su3 

Am-l)ro'nes 

Am'plii-tus 

/E-sa'pus 

fAg-a-tliy'rus 

ban-den'ses 

A-lec'to 

A-lo'pi-us 

Ain-bro'si-a 

*Am-phi'us 

-E'sar,  or  jE-sa'ras 

A-gau'i 

*AUa-ban'di-cus 

A-lec'tor 

*A-lo'rus 

Am-bro'si-us 

Am-phot'e-ms 

*-/E-sa'rus,  and  jEs'a- 

A-ga've 

Al'a-bus 

A-Iec'try-on 

A'los 

Am-bry'on 

Am-pliry'sus 

rus 

A-ga'vus 

A-Iffi'a 

A-lec'tus 

A-Io'ti-a 

Am-brys'sus 

*Am'py-cus 

/Es'clii-nes    . 

*Ag-bat'a-na 

A-te'i 

*A-Ie'i 

Al-pe'nus 

tAin-b'u-ba'jffl 

Amp'sa-ga 

^Es'clii-ron 

Ag-des'tis 

A-lai'sa 

A-!e'i-us  Cam  pus 

Al'pes 

Am  bul'li 

Amp'sa-gas 

iEs'chri-on 

A-ge-e'na 

fA-te'sus 

Al-e-man'ni 

A\-plie'a 

*Am'bu-!i 

*Am-pyc'i-dea 

/E-i-cliy-li'des 

*Ag-e-la'das 

A-la:'iis 

*AI-e-ma'nus 

Al-plie'i-a 

A»»'e-tti3 

Ani-pys'i-des 

/E-;'cby-lii9 

Ag-e-las'tus 

Al-a-go'ni-a 

A-le'mon 

Al-phe'nor 

Ani-e-na'nus 

Am'pyx 

jEs-cu-la'pi-us 

Ag-e-la'us 

A-Ia'la 

Al-e-rnon'i-des 

Al-phe'nus 

Arn-e-ni'de9 

Am-sanc'tua 

/E-.se'pus 

*Ag-e-le'a 

Al-al-com'e-nai 

Al-e-mufsi 

Al-phe-si-boe'a 

A-nien'o-ctes 

A-mu'li-us 

-^-aer'ni-a 

*Ag'e-les 

A-la'li-a,  or  fAI'a-lis 

A'lens 

Al-plie-si-boe'us 

*Am-e-no'pliis 

A-my'cla 

^E-si'ou 

A-gen'a-tha 

AJ-a-mn'nes 

A'le-on 

Al-piie'us 

A-nie'ri-a 

*Ani'y-clte 

^E'son 

Ag-en-di'cum 

ITAl-a-ma'nij  or  Al  a. 

*A-le'ris 

Al-pl)i'on 

A-mes'tra-tus 

1TA-my'cl(E 

/E-sonl-des 

A-ge'nor 

man'ni 

fA-le'sa  or  f A-loe'sa 

Al'plii-us 

A-mes'lris 

fAm-y-clffi'us 

*^E'i-o-pe'u3 

Ag-e-nor'i-des 

Al-e-inati'nij  or  IT  Al 

A-le'se 

Al-pi'nus 

*A-mi-ii'nua 

*A-my'clas 

iE-so'pus 

Ag-e-ri'nus 

le-man'ni 

A-le'si-a,  or  A-lex'i-a 

Al'pis 

Am-i-cte'us 

*Am-y-cli'dea 

^Es'tri-a 

Ag-e-san'der 

A-la'ni 

A-le'si  tun 

*Al-po'nus 

A-mi'clas 

Am'y-cus 

JEt'v  -a 

A-ge'si-as 

Al  'a-res 

*A-le'tii3 

Al'si-um 

A-mic'tas 

Am'y-don 

t^E.-'u-la 

*A-ges-i-da'mus 

Al-a-ri'cus 

A-le'tes 

Al'siis 

A-nii'iia 

Am-y-mo'iie 

*M*'U-\!B 

A-ges-i-la'us 

Al-a-ro'di-i 

A-le'thes 

Al-thie'a 

A-niil'car 

A-myn'tas 

/E-sy'e-tes 

Ag-e-sip'o-Iis 

A-las'tor 

A-le'thi-a 

Al-thiom'e-nea 

Am'i-los 

A-myn-ti-a'nus 

*<E-sy'me 

Ag-e-sis'tra-ta 

*A-las'to-res 

A-Iet'i-das 

*Al-tiie'pus 

A-mim'o-ne,  or 

A-myn'tor 

*7Es-yrn-ne;t£E 

Ag-e-sis'tra-tus 

tA-lau'dai 

*A-Ie'tis 

Al-ti'num 

A-niyn>'o-ne 

*Am-y-ri'cua  Cam'- 

•lEs-ym-ne'tes 

*A-ge'tor 

fAI'a-zon 

jAl  e-tii-na'tes 

Al'tis 

A-min'e-a,  or  Am- 

pus 

jE-sym'nus 

*A-ge'tii3 

*A-la'zon 

JAl-e-tri-nen'ses 

fAl'tua 

min'e-a 

A-my'ris 

*^EUi'a-le 

*Ag-ge'nus' 

*A]-a-zo'nes 

A-le'tri-um 

A-lun'ti-um 

A-uiin'i-as 

A-myr'i-as 
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im'y-rua 

An-drani'y-les 

An-thes-te'ri-a 

A-o'ti 

A-<iuil'i-ii9 

Arc-ti'nus 

A-ri-«'u3 

A-mys'tis 

An-dre'aa 

An-the'us 

*A-o'us 

A-quil'li-a 

Arc-topli'y-Iax 

A-ri-am'nes 

Vm-y-tha'on 

*An'dre-aa 

An-thi'a 

A-pa'i-ta; 

Aq'ui-lo 

Arc'tos 

A-ri  a'ni,  or  A-ri-e'ni 

*Am-y-tha-o'ni-us 

*Aii'dre-iis 

An-thi'aa,  or  *An'thi- 

A-pa'ma 

Aq-ui-lo'ni-a 

Arc-to'us 

A-ri-an'tas 

Am'y-tis 

*An-dre'mon 

H9 

A-pa'me 

*A-qui'nas 

Aic-tu'rua 

*A-ri-a-ra-the'a 

*A-n"ab'a-sia 

*An'dri-a      • 

*An'thi-na? 

Ap-a-me'a,  or  Ap-a- 

A-qnin'i  us 

Ar'da-lus 

A-ri-a-ra'tlies 

'A-imb'a-tas 

An'dri-clus 

An'tbi-um 

mi'a 

A-qui'num 

Ar  da'ui-a 

*A-ri-as'me-nua 

fAn-a-ce'i-a 

An'dri-on 

An'tlii-us 

*Ap-a-me'ne 

Aq-ui-ta'ni-a 

Ar-dax-a'nus 

Ar-ib-bai'us 

An'a-cea,  or  JA-nac'- 

An-dris'(  'is 

An'tlio 

A-par'ni 

*Aq-ui-tan'i-cu3 

Ar'de-a 

*Ar'i-bes 

tBS 

An-dro'bi-us 

An-tho'res 

Ap-a-tu'ri-a 

*Aq'ui-tea 

Ar-de-a'tea 

A-ric'i-a 

\n-a-ebar'sis 

An-dro-de'a 

An-tbra'ci-a 

A-pe-au'ros 

A'va 

Ar-de-ric'ca 

Ar-i-ci'na 

A-na'ci-um,  or  *An-a- 

tAn-dro'cle3 

An-tliro-pi'nus 

*A-pe-Ii-o'tes 

Ar-a-bar'ches 

Ar-di-s'i 

Ar-i-daj'ua 

ci'um 

An'dro-cles 

*An-thro-po-mor-pbi'- 

A-pcl'la 

*Ar'a-bes 

Ar-dis'cus 

A-ri-e'nis 

*An-a-cle'tua 

An-dro-cli'des 

tx 

A-pel'les 

A-ra'bi-a 

*Ar'do-m; 

*A-ri'e-tis 

A-na'cre-on 

An-dro'clus 

A  n-thro-poph'a-gi 

*Ap-el-Ie'na 

A-rab'i-cus 

Ar-do'ne-a 

Ar-i-ga;'um 

An-ac-to'ri-a,  or  An- 

An-dro-cy'dea 

An-thyl'Ia 

A-pel'li-con 

Ar'a-bis,  or  Ar'bis 

fAr-du'a 

*Ar-ig-no'tus 

ac-to'ri-um 

An-drod'a-mua 

An-ti-a-ni'ra 

Ap-en-ni'ima 

A'rabs,  or  Ar'a-hus 

Ar-du-en'na 

A-ri'i 

fAii-ac-to'ri-e 

fAn-dro'dus 

An'ti-as 

A'per 

A-rac'ca,  or  A-rec'- 

Ar-du-i'ne 

Ar'i-ma 

*A-nac'to-ruin 

An-dro'ge-oa 

*An-ti-bac-chi'ua 

*Ap-e-ran-ti'a 

ca 

Ar-dy-en'ses 

Ar-i-mas'pi 

An-a-dy-om'e-ne 

An-dio'ge-u3 

*An-tic'a-nis 

Ap-e-ro'pi-a 

A-rnch'ne 

Ar'dys 

Ar-i-mas'pi-as 

A-nag'ni-a 

Aii-drog'y-nse 

*An-trc'a-to 

Ap'e-sus,  fAp'e-saa, 

*Ar-ach-ne'a 

A're 

Ar-i-mas'thffi 

An-a-gy-ron'tum 

*An-rirog'y-nua 

*An-tich'tbo-nea 

or  fAp'e-san-tes 

Ar-a-cho'si-a 

A-re'a 

♦Ar-i-ma-the'a 

*A-nag'y-ru3 

An-drom'a-che 

*An-tic-i-no'li3 

Aph'a-ca 

Ar-a-clio'ta;,  or  Ar-a- 

A-re-ac'i-da; 

Ar-i-ina'zes 

An-a-i'tis 

An-dro  ma-cbi'da; 

An-ti-cle'a 

*Aph'a-ce 

cho'ti 

A-re'as 

Ar'i-mi 

fAn-a-ni'as 

An-drom'a-chua 

An'U-cles 

A-pha;'a 

A-rac'tbi-as 

*A-re'gon 

A-rim'i-num 

An'a-phe 

An-droiu'a-das 

An-ti-cli'des 

A'phar 

Ar-a-cil'lum 

A-reg'o-nia 

A-rini'i-nus 

An-a-pblys'tua 

An-drom'e-da 

An-tic'ra-gus 

Aph-a-re'tua 

Ar  a-co'si-i 

*Ar'e-la3 

Ar-ini-pha?'i 

|A-na'pi-u9 

*An-drom'e-dea 

An-tic'ra-tes 

Apb-a-re'us 

Ar-a-cyn'thus 

Ar-e-la't«m 

Ar'i-nius 

A-na'pus 

An'dron 

An-tic'y-ra 

*A-pha're-U9 

Ar'a-dus 

*Ar-e-la'tus 

*Ar'i-nes 

*A-nar'gy-ri 

An-dro-ni'cu3 

An-tid'o-inua 

A'lihas 

\'rffi 

A-rel'li-us 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nea 

A-nar'tes 

An-droph'a-gi 

An4id'o-tii3 

A-pbel'laa 

*Ar-a-pbi'a 

Ar-e-mor'i-ca 

A-ri-o-man'dea 

A'nas 

An-dro-potn'pua 

An-tig'e-nes 

Aph'e-saa 

A'rar 

fA-re'na,  or  fA-re'nffi 

A-ri-o-mai'dua 

*A-nath'e-ma 

An'di'os 

An-ti-gen'i-das 

Aph'o-tje 

*Ar'a-ri3 

*A-re'ne 

A-ri-o-me'des 

A-nat'o-Ie 

An-dros'the-nes 

*An-ti-ge-ni'da3 

*A-pbe'tor 

Ar'a-rus 

A-ren'a-cum 

A-ri'on 

A-nau'cbi-daa 

An-dro'ti-ori 

An-tig'o-na 

Aph'i-das,  or  *A-phi'- 

*Ar-a-te'us 

A-re-o-pa-gi'ta? 

A-ri-o-vis'tua 

A-nau'rus 

An-e-lon'tis 

An-tig'o-ne 

das 

Ar-a-thyr'e-a 

A-re-op'a-gus 

*Ar-i-pi'thea 

A-nau'sia 

An-e-mo'li-a 

JAn-ti-go-no'a 

A-phid'na 

A-ra'tua 

*A-re'os 

A'ris 

A'nax 

An-e-mo'sa 

An-ti-go'ni-a 

A  pbid'iius 

*A-rau'ri-cua 

fA'res 

A-ris'ba 

An-ax-ag'o-rag 

An-e-ras'tus 

*An-ti-go-ni'a 

^Apb-ne'um 

*A-ra'vus 

A-res'taj 

Ar-is-tien'e-tua 

An-ax-an'der 

*A-ne'tor 

An-tig'o-nus 

Apb-iB-be'tua 

*Ar-ax-e'nus 

A-res'tba-nas 

Ai-is-ta;'ura 

An-ax-an'dri-des 

An-fin'o-mus,  or  f  Am- 

An-til'co 

A-pbri'ces 

A-rax'es 

A-res'tor 

Ar-is-tse'us 

An-ax-ar'cbus 

pliin'n-mus 

An-ti-lib'a-nua 

*Aph-ro-dis'e-ua 

Ar-ba'ces,  or  Ar'ba- 

Ar-es-tor'i-des 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras 

An-ax-ar'e-te 

*An'ga-ri 

An-til'o-chus 

Aph-ro-dis'i-a 

ces 

Ar'e-ta 

Ar-is-tan'der 

An-ax-e'nor 

An-ge'Ii-a 

An-tim'a-chua 

|Apli-ro-dis'i-as 

Ar-be'la,  or  Ar'be-la 

Ar-e-tai'us 

Ar-ia-tan'dros 

A-nax'i-as 

An-ge'li-on 

An-tim'e-nes 

Aph-ro-di'surn 

*Ar-be'lua 

Ar-e-ta'les 

Ar-ia-tar'che 

An-ax-ib'i-a 

An'ge-lus 

f  An-tin'o-e 

Aph-ro-di'te,  or  *Aph- 

Ar'bis 

Ar-e-tapb'i-Ia 

Ar-is-tar'cbus 

An-ax-ic'ra-tes 

An-gi'tca 

*An-tin-o-«'a 

ro-di'ta 

Ar-bo-ca'Ia 

*Ar'e-taa 

A-ris-ta-za'nes 

tA.n-ax-id'a-mus,  or 

fAng'li 

An-ti-nu?'i-a 

fAph-ro-di-top'o-lis 

*Ar-bo'na 

A-re'te 

A-ris'te-as 

1T*A-iiax-i-da'mus 

fAn-gli'a 

Au-ti-itop'o-lia 

A-pby'te,  or  f  A-phy'- 

Ar-bus'cu-la 

*Ar'e-te 

A-ris'te-raj 

A-nax'i-Ias,  or  A-nax- 

An'grus 

An-tin'o-us 

tis 

*Ar'ca-des 

A-rc'tes 

A-ris'te-us 

i-Ia'us 

An-gru-it'i-a 

An-ti-o'cbi-a,  or  *An- 

A'pi-a 

Ar-ca'di-a 

*Ar'e-tbon 

A-ris'the-iies 

An-ax-il'i-des 

A'ni-a 

ti-o-chi'a 

A-pi-a'nua 

Ar-ca'di-us 

Ar-e-tbu'sa 

A-ris'tbus 

A-nax-i-man'der 

An-i-ce'tua 

An-ti'o-chia 

Ap-i-ca'ta 

Ar-ca'num 

fAr-e-ti'ni 

Ar-is-ti'bus 

An-ax-im'e-nes 

A-nic'i-a 

An-ti'o-chua 

A-pic'i-iia 

Ar'cas 

Ar-e-ti'num 

Ar-is-ti'des 

An-ax-ip'o-lis 

A-nic'i-um 

*An-ti'o-pa 

A-pid'a-nus 

fAr'ce 

Ar'e-tua 

Ar-is-til'Ius 

An-ax-ip'pus 

A-nic'i-us  Gal'Iua 

An-ti'ope 

*A-pid'o-nes 

Ar'ce-na 

*A-re'uis 

Ar-is-tip'ims 

An-ux-ir'rho-8 

*A-ni'gros 

An-ti-o'rus 

Ap'i-na,  or  fA'pi-nae 

Ar'cens 

A 're-us 

A-ris'ti-ua 

A-nax'is 

An'i-gnis 

fAn-ti-pa'ros 

A-pi'o-la,  or  fA-pi'o-la; 

*Ar-ces'i-lag 

Ar-ga?'ws 

fA-ria'to,  or  A-ria'- 

A-nax'o 

A'ni-o,  A'ni-en 

*An-tip'a-ro3 

A'pi-on 

Ar-ces-i-la'us 

Ar'ga-lus 

ton 

An-cai'us 

*An'i-sus 

An-tip'a-ter 

A'pis 

Ar-cc'si-ua 

*"Ar-gan-tho'na 

A-ris-to-bu'la 

An-ca-li'tea 

An-i-tor'gis 

An-ti-pa'tri-a 

A-pit'i-us 

Ar-clia»'a 

*Ar-gan-tho-ni'um 

A-ris-to-bu'lua 

An-ca'ri-u3 

A'ni-ua 

*An-ti-pa-tri'a 

*A-poc'o-pa 

Ar-cbai'a-nax 

Ar-gatb'o-na 

A-ris-to-cle'a 

*An-cha're3 

An'na 

An-ti-pat'ri-daa 

*Ap-o-do'ti 

Ar-chae-at'i-daa 

Ar-ga-tbo'ni-us 

A~ris'to-c!es 

An-cba'ri-a 

fAn'na  Com-ne'na 

An-tip'a-tris 

A-pol-li-na'res 

Ar-cliag'a-tlius 

Ar'ge 

A-ris-to-cli'des 

An-cha'ri-us 

An-ni-a'nus 

An-tipli'a-nea 

A-pol-li-na'ris 

Ar  cban'der 

Ar-ge'a 

Ar-is-toc'ra-tea 

*An-cba'tes 

An'ni-bal 

An-tipb'a-tes 

Ap-ol-lin'e-u3 

Ar-chan'dros 

Ar-ge-a'tha; 

Ar-is-to'cre-on 

An-chem'o-lus 

An'ni-bi 

An-tipb'i-lus 

Ap-TjI-lin'i-des 

Ar'che 

Ar-gen'num 

Ar-is-toe'ri-tua 

An-che-si'tes 

An-nic'e-ris 

An'ti-phon 

A-po)'li-nis 

*Ar-chcd'i-cii8 

Ar'ges 

*A-ris-to-da'ma 

An-ches'mus 

*An-ni-cho'ri 

An-tiph'o-nus 

A-pol'lo 

Ar-cbeg'e-tes 

Ar-ges'tra-tus 

A-ris-to-de'niU3 

An-cbi'a-la,  or  An- 

fAn'ni-ua  Scap'u-la 

An'ti-pbus 

Ap-ol-loc'ra-tes 

Ar-che-la'us 

Ar-ge'us 

Ar-is-tog'e-nes 

cbi'a-le 

*A-no'lus 

*An-tip'o-des 

A-po!-lo-do'rus 

Ar-chem'a-chua 

Ar'gi 

A-ris-to-gi'ton 

*An-cbi-a-li'a 

An'non,  or  Han'no 

An-ti-poe'nus 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 

Ar-cbem'o-rus,  or 

Ar-gi'a 

A-ris-to-la'us 

An-clii'a-lns 

*An'o-nus 

An-tip'o-lia 

A-pul-Io-ni;a-dea 

O-pbel'tes 

Ar'gi-as 

Ar-is-lom'a-cbe 

An-cbi-mo'li-us 

An-o-pai'a 

*An-tir'rhi-um 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-as 

Ar-chcp'o-lia 

Ar-gi-le'tum 

Ar-is-tom'a-cbus 

An-chin'o-e 

An'ser 

*An-tir'rbo-dos 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des 

Ar-cbep-tol'e-mua 

Ar-gil'i-us 

A-ris-to-mc'des 

fAn-chi'sa 

An-si-ba'ri-a 

An-tis'sa 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us 

Ar-ches'tra-tus 

Ar-gil'lua 

Ar  is-tom'e-nes 

fAn-cbi'se 

An-tai'a 

An-tis'tbe-nes 

Ap-ol-lopb'a-nea 

Ar-cbe-ti'mus 

Ar'gi-lus 

A-ri.s-to-nau't3B 

An-chi'ses 

An-ta;'a3 

An-tis'ti-us 

*A-pol'ly-on 

Ar-che'ti-us 

*Ar-gi'nua 

A-ris-to-ni'cus 

An-chis'i-a 

fAn-tre-op'o-lia 

An-tith'e-ua 

A-po-my-i'o9 

Ar'clii-a 

Ar-gi-nu'saj 

Ar-is-ton'i-des 

An-cbi-si'a-dea 

An-taj'us 

An'ti-um 

A-po-ni-a'na 

Ar'clii-as 

Ar-gi'o-pe 

*Ar-is-toii'o-us 

An'cho-e 

An-tag'o-ras 

An-tom'e-nes 

A-po'ni-us 

Ar-cbi-bi'a-des 

Ar-gi-pbon'tea 

A-ris'to-nus 

fAncb'o-ra 

An-tal'ci-das 

An-to'ni-a 

Ap'o-nua 

Ar-cbib'i-us 

Ar-gip'pi-i 

Ar-ia-ton'y-mua 

An-cbu'rus      A 

An-tan'der 

An-to'ni-i 

Ap-os-tro'phi-a 

*Ar-cbid'a-maa 

*Ar-gith'e-a 

Ar-is-topb'a-nes 

An-ci'le 

An-tan'Uros 

An-to-ni'na 

Ap-o-the-o'si» 

Ar-chi-da'mi-a 

Ar-gi'va 

A-ris-to-pb  i-li'dea 

An'con,  or  An-co'na 

*An-te'a 

An-to-ni'mia 

Ap-pi'a-des 

*Ar-chi-da-mi'a 

Ar-gi'vi 

A-risHo-phon 

An'cus  Mar'ti-ua 

An-tei'ua 

An-to-ni-op'o-lia 

Ap-pi-a'nus 

Ar-cbi-da'mus,  or  Ar- 

*Ar-gi'vua 

*A-ris-to-pby'Ii 

An-cy'!e 

An-tem'naj 

An-to'ni-us 

Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 

chid'a-mus 

Ar'gi-us 

A-ris'tor 

fAn-cy'ra 

An-te'nor 

An-tor'i-des 

Ap'pi-i  Fo'rura 

Ar'chi-das 

Ar'go 

Ar-is-tor'i-des 

An-cy'ra? 

An-te-nor'i-des 

A-nu'bis 

Ap'pi-us 

Ar-ebi-de'mus 

*Ar-go'da 

Ar-is-tot'e-lea 

*An-cy'ron 

An-tcT-bro'gi-us 

Anx'i-ua 

Ap'pu-la 

Ar-chi-de'us 

Ar-gol'i-cua 

A-ris-to-ti'inus 

A  n 'da 

An'te-ros 

Anx'ur 

A'pri-es,  or  A'pri-us 

Ar-chid'i-um 

Ar'go-lis 

Ar-is-tox'e-nus 

*An-dal>'a-lia 

*An'tf-rua 

*Anx'u-rus 

Ap-sin'thi-i 

Ar-cbi-gal'lus 

Ar'gun 

A-ris'tus 

An-dab'a-tai 

An-the'a 

Au'y-ta 

Ap'si-nua 

Ar-cbig'e-nes 

Ar-go-nau'tas 

Ar-is-tyl'lua 

*An-da'na 

An'the-aa,  or  f  An- 

An'y-tus 

fAp'sus 

Ar-chil'o-chus 

Ar'gos 

A'ri-us,  (tlir  hrrrtic) 

An-da'ni-a 

thc'as 

An-za'be 

Ap'tc-ra 

Ar-chi-merdes 

Ar-go'us 

*A-ri'us,  or  Ar'i-aa 

An-de-ca'vi-a 

An-the'don 

fA-oh'ri-ca,  or 

Ap-u-le'i-a 

Ar-ciii'nus 

Ar'gus 

*A-ri'us 

*An-de-ga'vum 

An-tbe'la 

(A-bob'ii-ca 

Ap  -u-Ie'i-ua 

Ar-chi-pel'a-gus 

Ar-gyn'nis 

*A-ri'i 

*An-de'ra 

An'the-mia 

A-nl'li-us 

A-pu'li-a 

Ar-chip'o-lis 

+Ar-gyu'nus 

*Ar'inc-ne 

An'dea,  or  f  An-de- 

An'tbc-mon 

A'on 

*Ap'tl-lU3 

Ar-cbip'pe 

Ar-gy'ra 

Ar'me-nes 

ca'o-nes 

An'the-mus 

A'o-nes 

Ap-u-scid'a-mua 

Ar-chip'pua 

Ar-gy-ras'pi-des 

Ar-mt:'ni-a 

An-doc'i-des 

An-tbe-mu'si-a 

tA-o'ni-a 

*Ap'y-ri 

Ar-chi'tis 

Ar'gy-re 

Ar-nu'ii-ta'ri-us 

An-dom'a-tia 

An-tlie'ne 

fA-on'i-des 

A-qua'ri-U3 

Ar'cbon 

Ar-gyr'i-pa 

Ar-onil'la-tus 

An-drffi'mon 

An-thcr'mus 

A-o'ris 

*A(|'ui-la 

Ar-cbon'tea 

*Ar-gy-ri'pa 

Ar-mi-lus'tri-um 

An-dra-ga'thi-ua 

*An-the'rus 

A-or'nos,  or  fA-or'nis 

Aq-ui-ta'ri-a 

Ar'chy-lua 

*Ar-gy-rop'o-lia 

Ar-min'i-us 

An-drag'a-tbua 

An'thes 

tA-or'si 

Aq-ui-lc'i-a,  or  TAq- 

Ar-cby'tas 

A'ri-a 

Ar-mnr'i-ca; 

An-drag'o-ras 

An-thes-pho'ri-a 

*A-o'rus 

ui-le'gi-a 

*Ar-cit'e-nen3 

A-ri-ad'ne 

*Ar-nior'i-cua 
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*Ar'mo-zon 

Ar'ne 

Ar'ni 

tAv-ni-en'sis 

Ai-no'bi-us 

Ar'nus 

Ar'o-a 

*Ar'o-e 

Ar'o-ina 

*A-ro'ma 

*A-rom'a-ta 

tA-roni'a-tum 

*Ai'o-ts 

*Ar-o-te'res 

*A-rot're-bffl 

Ar'pa-ni 

Ar'pi 

*Ar'pi-nas 

Ar-pi'num 

*Ai'(]Ui-tH3 

*Ar-ra-lio'na 

*Ar-ra-chi'on 

Ar-rie'i 

*Ar  re'chi 

Ar-rlia-bie'ua 

Ar'ri-a 

Ar-ri-a'nus 

Ar'ri-us,  or  A'ri-us 

Ar-run'ti-ua 

Ar-sa'bes 

Ar'sa-ces,  or  Ar-sa'- 

ces 
Ar-sa'ci-a 
Ar-sac'i-dffi 
Ar-sam'e-ties 
Ar-sam'e-tes 
Ar-sam-o-sa'ta 
*Ar-sa-mos'a-ta 
Ar-sa'ncs 
Ar-sa'ni-as 
Ar-se'na 
Ar'ses 
*Ar  se'sa 
Ar'si-a 
Ar-si-dffi'us 
Ar-sin'o-e 
fAr-si'tes 
Ar-ta-ba'nus 
fAr-ta-ba-za'nea,  or 

tAr-lam'e-nes 
Ar-t:i-ba'zus 
Ar'ta-bri,  or  Ar-ta- 

bri'tffi 
Ar-ta-cffi'as 
Ar-ta-cas'na 
Ar'ta-ce 
Ar-ta-ce'ne 
Ar-ta'ci-a 
Ar-t;p'i 
*Ar-ta-ge'raa 
Ar-rag'e-ras,  or  fAr- 

tag-i-cer'ta 
Ar-ta-per'ses 
Ar-ta'nes 
*Ar-ta'o-zus 
*Ar-ta-pa'nug 
Ar-ta-pher'nea 
Ar-ta'tua 
Ar-ta-vas'des 
Ar-tax'a,  or  Ar-tax'i- 

as 
fAr-tax'a-rea 
*Ar-tax-as'a-ta 
Artax'a-ta 
Ar-tax-erx'ea 
Ar-tax'i-as 
Ar-ta-yc'tea 
Ar-ta-yn'ta 
Ar-ta-yn'lss 
*Ar'te-mas 
Ar-tcni-baVes 
Ar-tem-i-do'rus 
Ar'tu-mis 
Ar-te-mis'i-a 
Ar-te-mia'i-ura 
Ar-te-mi'ta 
Ar'tt-mon 
fAr-te-mo'na 
Ar-te'na 
Artli'mi-ua 
Ar-tim'pa-sa 
fAr-to-bur-za'nes,  or 

f  Ar-to-har'za-nes 
Ar-tnch'iu«8 
Ar-to'ua 
Ar-tu'ni-ua 
Ar-ton'te3 
*Ar-lo-tro'gus 
Ar-tox'a-rea 
Ar-tu'ri-us 
Ar-ty'nea 
Ar-tyn'i-a 
Ar-lys'to-na 
Ar'u-a; 
Ar-va'Iea,  ortAm-bar- 

va'lre 


A-ru'ci,  or  fA-ruc'ci 

A-ru'e-ria 

A'nins 

A-run'ti-ua 

*Ar-ii-pi'num 

Ar-u-pi'nua 

Ar-ver'ni 

Ar-vir'a-gus 

Av-vis'i-um,  or  Ar-vi'- 

sus 
A-ry-an'dea 
Ar'y-bas 
Ar-yp-tffi'us 
fA-ryx'a-ta 
A-san'der 
As-ba-me'a 
As-bes'te,  or  Aa-bys'- 

ta; 
As'bo-lus 
*As-bo'tua 
*As-by'te 
As-caKa-pb.ua 
As'ca-lon 
As-ca'ni-a 
As-ca'ni-ua 
*As'cbe-tua 
*As-che'um 
As-ci'i 
As-de'pi-a 
*As-cle-pi'a 
As-cle-pi'a-des 
As-cle-pi-o-do'rua 
As-cie-pi-o-do'tus 
*As-cle-pi-od'o-tua 
As-cle'pi-us 
As-cle-ta'ri-on 
As;clua 
As-co'li-a 

As-co'ni-us  La'be-o 
As'cra 
As'cu-lum 
As'dru-bal 
*A'Se-a 
A-ael'li-o 
*A-se'us 
A'si-a 

*A-si-ag'e-nes 
A-si-at'i-cua 
*A-si-a-ge'tea 
A-si'las 
*A-si'lus 

As'i-na,  or  As'i-ne 
As-i-na'ri-a 
As-i-na'ri-us 
As'i-nes 

A-sin'i-us  Gal'lus 
A'si-us 
As-na'us 
A-so'phis 
A-so'pi-a 
As-o-pi'a-des 
A-so'pia 
A-ao'pua 
*As-pal-a-thi'a 
As-pain'i-tbrea 
As-pa-ra'<,'i-um 
As-pa'si-a 
As-pa-si'rua 
As-pa'si-ua 
As-pas'tea 
*As-pa-tbe'sia 
As-pa-thi'nea 
As-pen'dus 
*As-pljal-li'tes  La'- 

cus 
As'pis 
As-ple'don 
As-po-re'nuB 
As'sa 

As-sa-bi'nua 
As-snr'a-cus 
*As-ae'ra 
As-se-ii'ni 
*As-se'sua 
tAs-so'rus 
As'sos 
*As-su-e'rus 
As-svr'i-a 
As'ta 

tAs-tab'o-raa 
As-ta-cce'ni 
As'ta-cus 
*As-ta-ge'ni 
As'ta-pa 
Aa'ta-pua 
As-tar'te 
*As-te.l'e-be 
As'tcr 
As-tp'ri-a 
As-te'ri-on,  or  Aa-te-'- 

ri-us 
*As'te-ris 
Aa-te-ro'dt-a 
As-ter-o-pa?'iis 
As-ter'o-pe,  or  *As-ier- 

u-pee'a 


As-te-ru'si-us 

As-tin'o-me 

As-ti'o-chua 

As'to-mi 

As-traj'a 

Aa-tra'ua 

As'tu 

As'tur 

As'tu-ra 

As'tu-res 

*Aa-tu'ri-cns 

As-ty'a-ge 

As-ty'a-gea 

As-ty'a-lua 

As-ty'a-nax 

*As-ty-cra-te;a 

As-ty-cra'ti-a 

As-tyd'a-mas 

As-ty-da-mi'a 

As'ty-lus 

As-tyrn-e-du'sa 

As-tyn'o-me 

Ay-tyn'o-mi 

As-tyn'o-us 

As-ty'o-che,  or  As-ty- 

o-clii'a 
As-ty-pa-laj'a 
As-typh'i-lus 
tAs-ty'ra 
*As'ty-rnn 
As-ty'ron 
As'y-cbia 
A-sy'las 
A-syl'lus 
*A-ayn'cri-tua 
A-mb'u-lua 
At-a-by'ris 
*A-tal>'y-ria 
At-a-by-ri'te 
At'a-ce 
fAI'a-ces 
At-a-lan'ta 
*At-a-ly'da 
At-a-ran'tea 
A-tar'be-chia 
A-tar'ga-tia 
A-tar'ne-a 
A'tas,  and  A'thaa 
A'tax 
A'te 
A-tel'la 
At'e-na 

At-K-no-ma'rus 
*A-ter'ga-tis 
Ath-a-ma'nea 
Aili'a-mas 
Arh-a-tnan-ti'a-des 
Ath-a-na'si-ua 
*A-than'a-ti 
Ath'a-nis 
A'tlic-as 
A-the'na 
A-the'nse 
Arb-e-nee'a 
Ath-e-ns'um 
Atli-e-na;'us 
Atli-e-nag'o-ras 
Ath-e-na'is 
A-the'ni-on 
A-then'o-cles 
A-Uien-o-do'ru9 
A'the-os 
Ath'e-sia 
*Atli'mo-num 
A'lho3 
*A-tho'us 
*A-thrul'la 
A-thym'bra 
*Atli'y-ras 
A'ti-a 
A-til'i-a 
A-til'i-us 
A-til'la 
A-ti'na 
A-ti'nas 
A-tin'i-a 
At-lan'tes 
At-lan-ti'a-dea 
At-lan'ti-des 
At'laa 
*At'mo-ni 
A-tos;aa 
At'ra-ccs 
At-ra-myt'fi-um 
At'ra-pea 
A'trax 
At-rc-ba'ta; 
At-re-ba'tea 
A-tre'ni 
A'tre-ns 
A-tri'dai 
A-tri'dea 
A-tro'ni-ua 
At-ro-pa-te'ne 
At-ro-pa'ti-a 
*A-tmp'a-tua 


At;ro-pos 

At'ta 

*At-tac'o-r® 

*At-ta-ti'a 

At-ta'li-a 

At'ta-lus 

At-tar'ras 

fAt-teg'u-a 

At-te'i-us  Cap'i-to 

At' tea 

At'this 

At'ti-ca 

At'ti-cua 

At-ti-da'tes 

At'ti-la 

At-til'i-us 

At-ti'nas 

At'ti-us  Pe-lig'nus 

At-u-at'i-ci 

At'u-bi 

*At'u-rua 

A-ty'a-dffi 

A'tys 

*Au-cha't£e 

*Au-de'ra 

Aii-fe'i-a  A'qua 

Au-fi-de'na 

Au-fid'i-a 

Au-fid'i-ua 

Au'fi-dus 

Au'ga 

Ati'ge,  and  Au-ge'a 

Au'ga-rua 

Au'ge-iE 

*Au-gi'as 

Au'gi-as,  and  Au'ge- 

as 
Au'gi-Iffi 
Au-gi'nua 
Au'gu-rea 
Au-gus'ta 
Au-gus-ta'li-a 
Aii-gus-ti'nus 
*Au-gus-to-nem'e- 

tum 
Au-gus'ta-lua 
Au-gus'tua 
Au-ies'tes 
Au-le;te3 
Au'lia 

*Au-lo-cre'ne 
Au'lon 
Au-lo'ni-us 
Au'lus 
Au'raa 
Au-re'li-a 
Au-re-li-a'nus 
Au-re'li-ua 
Au-re'o-lua 
Au-ri'ga 
Au-rin'i-a 
Au-ro'ra 
Au-run'ci 
Au-run-cu-Ie'i-us 
Aus-chi'sa? 
Aus'ci 

Au'ser,  or  Au'se-ria 
Au'ses 
Au'son 
*Au'so-nes 
Au-so'ni-a 
*Au-aon'i-da? 
Au-so'ni-us 
Aus'pi-ces 
*Aus-ta-ge'na 
Aus'tcr 
Aus-te;si-on 
Au-ta-ni'tia 
Au-to-bu'lua,  or  At-a- 

bu'lua 
*Au-toc;a-nea 
Au-toch'tho-nes 
Au'to-clea 
Au-toc'ra-tes 
Au-tn-cre'ne 
*Au-tol'e-mus 
Au-tol'o-la; 
^Au-tol'o-les 
Au-tol'y-cus 
Au-toin'a-te 
Au-totn'e-don 
Au-to-nie-du'sa 
Au-ti)m;e-nes 
Au-tom'o-li 
Au-ton'o-e 
*Au-ton/o-us 
Au-toph-ra-da'tes 
*Ati-tri'cum 
Au-trig'o-nes 
fAu-tu'ra 
Aux-e'si-a 
*Aux'i-mon 
Av-a-ri'cnm 
*A-var'i-cua 
*Av'a-se3 
A-vel'la 


Av-en-ti'nus 
A-ver'nus,  or  A-ver'- 

na 
A-ves'ta 
A-vid-i-e'nus 
A-vid'i-us  Cas'si-ua 
A-vi-e'nua 
*A-vi'tus 
A'vi-um 
Ax'e-nus 
Ax-i'o-chua 
Ax-i'on 
Ax-i-o-ni'cua 
*Ax-i-o'ta3 
Ax-i-o'te-a 
Ax-i-o'the-a 
fAx'is 
Ax'i-us 
*Ax'o-na 

^Ax-o'nes,  (a  people) 
*Ax'o-nes,  (tablets) 
Ax'ur,  and  Anx'ur 
Ax'us 

*A-zam'o-ra 
A'zan 
*A-za'ni 
*A-ze'ca 
*A-zi'des 
*A-zi']is 
A-zi'ris 
Az'o-nax 
A-zo'rus 
A-zo'tua 


Ba-bil'i-us 

Bab'i-lus 

Bab'y-lon 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a 

l'ab-y-lo'ni-i 

Ba  byr'sa 

Ba-byt;a-ce 

Bac-a-ba'sus 

Bac'cha; 

''Bac-clia'nal 

Bac-clia-na'li-a 

Bac-i'.han'tes 

*Bac-chy'is 

*Bac-che'us 

Bac'chi 

Bac-chi'a-dffl 

*Bac-chi'da3 

Bac'clii-dea 

Bac'chis,  or  tBa'lus 

Bac'cbi-um 

*Bac-chi'um 

*Bac-chi'us,  (metrical) 

Bac'chi-ua 

Bac'chus 

Bac-cliyl'i-des 

■'■"Ba-ce'lua 

Ba-ce'nia 

Ba'cis 

*Bac'o-rus 

Bac'tra 

Bac'tri,  and  Bac-tri-a'- 

II  i 
Bac-tri-a'na,  or  Bac'- 

tri-a 
Bac'tros 
fBa-cun'ti-ua 
Bad'a-ca 
Ba'di-a 
*Bad-i-cho'ra 
Ba'di-as 
Bad-u-hen'nffi 
Ba;'bi-us 
*Baj-ao'la 
"Ba;-tho'ron 
Bae'tis 
BiK'ton 

*Bag-a-da'o-nes 
*Ba-ge'sua 
Ba-gis'ta-me 
^Ba-gis'ta-na 
Ba-gis'ta-nes 
Ba-go'as,  and  Ba-go'- 

aaa 
Bag-o-da'rea 
Ba-goph'a-nea 
*Ba-go'ns 
Bag'ra-da 
Bai'ffi 
Ba'la 
Ba-la'cnis 
Bal-a-na'graj 
Ba-la'nus 
Ba-la'ri 
*Bal'a-rus 
Bal-bil'lua 
Bal-bi'nua 


Bal'bua 

*Bal-ce'a 

Ba-le-a'rea 

Ba-le'tus 

*Bal-is-be'ga 

Ba-lis'ta 

Ba'li-ua 

Bal-Ion'o-ti 

Bal-ven'ti-ua 

*Bal'y-ra 

Bal'y-ras 

*Bam-by'ce 

*Ba-mu'raa 

Bam-u-ru'a? 

*Ba-ni-u'bso 

Ban'ti-a 

Ban'ti-us 

Baph'y-rua 

Bap'ta; 

*Bar'a-do 

Ba-raefi 

Bar'a-thiura 

Bar'ba-ri 

Bar-ba'ri-a 

*Bar-ba'tus 

Bar-bos'the-nes 

Bar-byth'a-ce 

Bar'ca 

Bar-Cffi'i,  or  Bar-ci'- 
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Bar'ce 

Bar'cha 

*Bar'ci-no 

*Bar-ci/nus 

Bar-das'i 

*Bar-da'nes 

Bar'rii 

tBar-di'ne 

Bar-dyl'lis 

Ba-ie'a 

*Ba're-a 

Ba're-as  So-ra'nua 

Ba'res 

^Bar'go-se 

Bar-gu'si-i 

Ba-ri'ne 

*Bar'i-sas 

Ba-ris'ses 

Ba'ri-um 

Bar'iui-us 

Bar-si'ne,  and  Bar-se'- 

ne 
Bar-za-en'tes 
Bar-za'nea 
*Ba-se'ra 
Bas-i-le'a 
*Bas-i-)i'a 
Bas-i-li'daa 
Bas-i-li'des 
*Bas-i-li'i 
Ba-sil-i-o-pot'a-mos, 

or  *Ba-sil-i-o-pot'a- 

mus 
Baa'i-lis 

Ba-sil'i-us,  (a  person) 
*Bas-i-li/us,  (a  river) 
Bas'i-lus 
Bas'sa; 
Bas-aa'ni-a 
Bas-sa're-us 
fBas-sar'i-des 
Bas'sa-ris 

Bas'sus  Au-fid'i-us 
Bas-tar'nre,  and  Bas- 

ter'naj 
Bas'ti-a 
Ba'ta 

*Bat-a-no'chua 
Ba-ta'vi 
fBa-ta'vi-a 
*Ba-ta'vus,  or  Bat'a- 

vus 
Ba'thos 
Bath'v-clea 
Ba-tbyl'lua 
Ba-ti'a,  or  Ba'tl-a 
Ba-ti-a'tus 
*Ba-ti-e'a 
Ba-ti'na,  and  Ban-ti'- 

ua 
*Bat'i-na 
Ba'tia 
Ba'to 
Ba'ton 
Bat-ra-cho-my-o-ma'- 

chi-a 
*Bat'ra-chua 
*Bat'ta-rus 
Bat-ti'a-dea 
Bat'tis 
Bat'tua 
Bat'u-Ium 
Bat'u-lus 
Ba-tyl'lua 
Ban 'bo 
Bau'ci3 


Bau'h 

Ba'vi-us 

*Bav'o-ta 

Baz-a-en'tea 

Ba-za'ri-a 

*Be-a'trix 

Be'bi-us 

Be-bri'a-cum 

Beb'ry-ce 

Beb'ry-cea,  and  Be- 

bryc'i-i 
Be-bryc'i-a 
*Be-chi'res 
*Be-chi'ri 
*Bel'a-tea 
Bel-e-mi'na 
*Bel'e-nua 
Bel-e-phan'tea 
Bel'e-sis 
Bel'gse 
Bel'gi-ca 
Bel'gi-um 
Bel'gi-ua 
*Be'li-aa 
JBe-li'des,  sing-  (male 

desc.  of  Belas) 
JBe'lis,  pi.  Bel'i-dea, 

(fern.  desc.  of  Belus) 
Be-lis'a-ma 
Bel-i-sa'ri-us 
Bel-is-ti'da 
Bel'i-ta? 
*Bel-lag'i-nea 
Bel-ler'o-pbon 
Bel-Ie'rus 
*Bel'Ie-rus 
Bel-Ii-e'nua 
Bel-lo'na 
Bel-lo-no'rij 
Bel-lov'a-ci 
*Be]-lo-o-va'cum 
Bel-lo-ve'sua 
Bs'lon 
*Bel'plie-gor 
Be'lus 
*Bcm-bi'na 
Be-na'ciia 
^Ben-di-di'a 
Ben-did'i-um 
Ben'dis 
Ben-e-did'i-um 
Ben-e-ven'tum 
Ben-the-sic'y-me 
Be-pol-i-ta'nns 
Ber'bi-CK 
Ber-e-cyn'thi-a 
fBer-e-cyn'thus 
Ber-e-ni'ce 
Ber-e-ui'cia 
*Ber'gi-ne 
Ber'gi-on 
Ber-gis'ta-ni 
*Ber'go-mum 
Be'ris,  and  Ba'ris 
Ber'nii-us 
Ber'o-e 
Be-rce'a 
Ber-o-ni'ce 
Be-ro'aua 
Ber-rhce'a 
*Be-iyb'ra-cea 
Ber'y-tua 
*Be-ry'tua 
*Bes'a-ra 
*Bes'a-ro 
Be-sid'i-ai 
Be-sip'po 
Bes'si 
Bes'sus 
Bes'ti-a 
*Bes-yn-ge'ti 
*Be-tar'mo-nes 
fBut'a-si 
*Bf-tho'ron 
*Bet'i-ra 
Be'tis 
Be-tu'rl-a 
Bi'a 

Bi-a'nor 
Bi'as 

Bi-bac'u-lua 
Bib'a-ga 

Bib'li-a,  and  Bil'li-a 
fBib'li-na 
Bib-lina 
Bib'lis,  or  Bi'blia 
Bib'lllSj  or  Bi'blua 
Bi-brac'te 
Bib'u-lus 
Bi'r.es 
Bi'con 
Bi-cor'nl-ger 
Bi-cor'nis 
*Bi-e'phi 
Bi-for'rais 
Bi'frons 
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Bil'bi  lis 

Bo-vil'lis 

Bu-si'rig 

Ca;-ra'tus 

Cal-lid'ro-mua 

Can-di'o-pe 

Ca-ri'nse 

Bi-ma'ter 

*Brac'a-ra 

Bu'ta 

Cte're,  or  Cas'rea 

Cal-li-ge'tua 

Ca'nens 

Car'i-ne 

Bhi'gi-um 

*Brac-ca'ti 

Bu'te-o 

Cair'e-ai 

*Ual-li-gi'tua 

Can-e-plio'ri-a 

Cari'nua 

Hi 'on 

Bracli-ma'neg 

Bu'tes 

*Cser'i-tea 

Cal-lini'a-ciiua 

Can'e-tlium 

♦Ca-ri'on 

*Bi-o-ne'ue 

*Brach-ma'ni 

*Bu'tho-e 

Cffi'aar 

Cal-lim'e-don 

Oa-nic-u-la'res  Di'es 

Ca-ris'sa-nam 

Uir'rhus 

Bree'si-a 

Bu-thro'tum 

Crea-a-re'a 

Cai-lim'e-leg 

Ca-nid'i-a 

Ca-ria'tum 

Bi-aal'tae 

Bran-chi'a-des 

fBu-thro'tug 

*Cfie-aa're-ua 

*Cal-li-ni'cua 

Ca-nid'i-ua 

*Car-ma'ni 

Bi-sal'tea 

Bran'cbi-das 

Bu-tliyr'e-ua 

Cae-aa'ri-on 

Cal-li'nua 

Ca-nin-e-fa'tea 

Car-ma'ni-a 

Bi-aal'tia 

tBran'chua 

Bu-to'a 

Cffi-aa-ro-du'num 

*Ca!-!i-o-do'rus 

Ca-nin'i-ua 

Car-ma'nor 

Bi-aan'tlie 

Brau-chyl'ii-dea 

*Bu'to-neg 

■fCaea-a-rom'gus 

*Ca[-li'o-paa 

Ca-nis'ti-us 

Car'me 

Bis'ton 

Bra'si-a? 

Bu-tor'i-dea 

Cavse'na 

Cal-li'o-pe 

Ca'ni-ua 

Car-me'lua 

*Bis'to-nea 

Bras'i-dag 

Bu'tog 

Cffi-sen'ni-ua 

Cal-Ii-pa-ti'ra 

Can'iiffi 

Car-men'ta,  and  Cai- 

tBis-to'ni-a 

Bras-i-de'i-a 

Bu-tun'tum 

Cie'si-a 

Cal'li-phon 

*Ca-no'bus 

men'tis 

Bis'to-riia 

fBraa'i-laa 

Bu'tus 

Ca;'si-ug 

Cal'li-phron 

Ca-nop'i-cum 

Car-men-ta'lea 

*Bia-to'nis 

Bran 're 

*Bu'zy-ges 

Cre'so 

Cal-lip'i-da? 

Ca-no'pua 

Car-men-ta'Iia 

Bi'tlms 

Brau'ron 

Bu-zy'gea 

Ca,'-so'ni-a 

Cal-iip'o-li3 

*Can'ta-ber 

Car'mi-de3 

Bith'y-iB 

Bren'ni,  and  Breu'ni 

Byb-le'si-a,  and  By- 

Ca;-so'ni-ua 

Cal'li-pua,  or  tCa-lip'- 

Can'ta-bra 

Car'na,  and  Car-din'- 

Bi-thyn'i-a 

*Bren'ni-cu9 

baa'si-a 

Cffit'o-brix 

pua 

Can'ta-bri 

e-a 

*!ii-tliy'ni 

Bren'nus 

Byb'li-a 

CiEt'u-lum 

Cal-lip'y-ges,  or  *Cal- 

Can-ta'bri-a 

Car-na'si-ng 

Bit'i-as 

Bren'the 

Byb'li-i 

Cffi'yx 

i-py'geg 

Can-ta'bri-K 

Car-ne'a-dea 

Bi'ton 

Brea'ci-a 

*By'blia 

Ca-ga'co 

Cal-lir'lio-e 

*Can-lha-rol'e  thron 

Car-ne'i-a 

Bit-u-i'tus 

Bret'ti-i 

Byl-li'o-nea 

Ca-i-ci'nug 

Cal-lis'te 

Can'tba-rus 

fCar'ne-ua 

Bi-tun'tum 

Bri-a're-ua 

Byr'rhus 

Ca-i'cug 

Cal-lis-te'i-a,  or  *Cal- 

*Can-the'la 

Car'n  i-on 

*Bi-tu'ri-cum 

Bri'ag 

Byr'aa 

Ca-i-e'ta 

lis-ti'a 

Can'tbus 

*Car'no-ne3 

*Bi-tu'ri-ges 

Bri-gan'tea 

By-za'ci-um 

*Ca'i-phag 

Cal-lis'the-nes 

Can'ti-um 

Car'nus 

*Kit'u-rix 

Brig-an-ti'nua 

Byz-an-ti'a-cug 

Ca'i-us,  and  Ca'i-a 

Cal-lia'to 

Can-u-le'i-a 

Car-nu'tea 

Biz'j-a 

fBri-gati'ti-um 

*By-zan'ti-on 

*Ca-je'ta 

Cal-lis-to-ni'cua 

Can-u-le'i-us 

*Car-nu'tum 

*Bi-zo'ne 

fBri-les'sua 

By-zan'ti-uin 

Cal'a-ber 

Cal-lis'tra-tua 

Ca-nu'li-a 

*Car-os-ce'pi 

Blaj'na 

Bri'mo 

By'zaa 

Ca-la'bri-a 

Cal-lix'e-na 

Ca-nu'si-um 

Car-pa'ai-a,  and  Car- 

Bhe'si-i 

fBri'na 

By-ze'nug 

Cal'a-brus 

Cal-lix'e-nua 

Ca-nu'ai-ug 

pa'si-um 

Blte'sus 

Bri-se'ia 

Byz'e-reg 

Cal-a-gur-rit'a-ni 

Ca'lon 

Ca-nu'ti-ug 

*Car' pa-tea 

Bbm-de-no'na 

Bri'ses 

*By-ze'rea 

tCal-a-gur-ri-ta'ni 

*Gal'o-pug 

Ca-pa'ne-us 

Car'pa-tbus 

Blan-du'si-a 

Bri-se'us 

By'zes 

*Cal-a-gu'rig 

Ca'lor 

Ca-pel'la 

*Car-pe'i-a 

Blas-to-plioe-ni'ces 

Bri-tan'ni 

Byz'i-a 

Ca-lag'u-tia 

Cal'p© 

Ca-pc'na 

Car'pi-a 

*Ble'niy-ae 

Bri-tan'ni-a 

Cal'a-is 

*Ual'pe-tus 

Ca-pe'nas 

*Car-pi'a 

Blein'iny-es 

Bri-tan'ni-c.ua 

Cal'a-mig 

Cal-phur'ni-a 

Ca-pe'ni 

Car'pig 

Ble-ni'na 

Brit-o-mar'tia 

Cal-a-mi'aae 

Cal-phur'ni-Ua 

Ca'per 

Car'po 

Blit'i-ua 

Brit-o-ma'rus 

c. 

Cal'a-inog 

Cal-pur'ni-a 

Ca-po'tua 

Car-poph'o-ra 

Blu'ci-um 

Brit'o-neg 

Cal'a-mua 

Cal-u-sid'i-ug 

*Cap'e-tua 

Car-poph'o-rug 

fBo-ad-i-ce'a 

*Brit'o-nes,  or  Bri-to' 

Ca-la'nua 

Cal-u'ai-um 

Ca-pha're-ua 

Car'ra;.  and  Car'rhaj 

lSu-a-dic'e-a 

nes 

Cal'a-on 

CaI'vi-a 

*Ca-phe'rig 

Car-ri-na'tea 

Bu'iE,  and  Bo'e-a 

Biix-el'lum 

Ca-an'thus 

*Ca-laph'a-teg 

Cal-vi'na 

*Ca-phy'a; 

Car-ru'ca 

Bo-a'gri-us 

Brix'i-a 

Cab'a-des 

Cal'a-rig 

*Cal-vi'nti9 

*Caph'y-e 

Car-ae'o  !i 

*Bob-o-ne'a 

*Brix'i-no 

fCab'a-la 

*Ca-la'rua 

Cal-vis'i-ua 

Ca'pi-o 

Car-ta'lios 

Bo-ca'li-aa 

Bri'zo 

Cab'a-lea 

*Cal'a-tea 

fCal'vus 

•fCa-pis'sa 

*Car'ta-re 

Boc'car 

Broc-u-be'lua 

*Ca-ba'li-i 

Cal-a-tha'na 

Cal'y-be,  or  fCa-by'le 

Cap-is-ae'ne 

Car-te'i-a 

Boc'clio-ris 

Bro'mi-ua 

Cab-a-li'nua 

Ca-la'thi-on 

Cal-y-cad'nua 

Cap'i-to 

*Car'te-nua 

Boc'chug 

Bro'mua 

*Ca-ba'lia 

Cal'a-thus 

Cal'y-ce 

Cap-i-to-li'nug 

Car-thffi'a 

Bo-du-ag-na'tua 

fBron'gua 

*Ca-bal'la-ca 

Ca-la'ti-a 

Ca-lyd'i-um 

Cap-i-to'li-um 

Car-tliag-i-ni-en'sea 

Bo-du'm 

Bron'tes 

Cab-a]-!i'num 

Ca-la'ti-ae 

Ca-lyd'na 

*Cap-nob'a-t£e 

Car-tha'go 

Bce-be'is 

Bron-ti'nua 

*Cab-al-li'nus 

*Ca-lau're-a 

Cal'y-don 

*Cap-pad'o-ceg 

*Car-tha'lo 

Boe'bi-a 

Bro'te-ag 

Ca-bal'li-o 

Cal-au-re'a,  and  Cal- 

Cal-y-do'tiia 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a 

Car'lha-aie 

*Bn-e-dro'mi-a 

Bro'the-ua 

Ca-bar'ni 

au-ri'a 

Cal-y-do'ni-ua 

C'ap'pa-dox 

*Car-the'a 

Bre-or-o-bis'tag 

Bruc'te-ri 

Ca-bar'noa 

Ca-la'vi-i 

Ca-lyin'ne 

Ca-pra'ri-a 

Car-vil'i-u8 

Boe-o-tar'chee 

Bru-ma'li-a 

Ca-bag'aus 

Ca-la'vi-us 

Ca-lyn'da 

Ca'pre-a; 

Ca'rua 

*Bc£-o'ti 

Brun-du'ai-um 

*Ca-be'les 

Cal'big 

Ca-lyp'ao 

Cap-ri-cor'nug 

Ca'ry-a 

Boe-o'ti-a 

Bru-tid'i-us 

*Ca-be'aua 

fCal-ca'gug 

fCa-ma-lo-du'nuin 

Cap-ri-fic-i-a'lia 

*Ca'ry-e 

Boe-o'tua 

Bru'ti-i,  or  JBrut'ti-i 

Ca-bi'ra 

Cal'ce 

Ca-man'ti-um 

Ca-pri'ma 

Ca-ry-a'tEe 

Bo-e'tbi-ua 

Bru'tu-lug 

Ca-bi'ri 

Cal'chaa 

fCa-mar'a-cum 

Ca-prip'e-deg 

tCa-ry-at'i  des,  pU 

*Bo-e'thus 

Bru'tua 

Ca-bir'i-a 

Cal-che-do'ni-a 

Cam-a-ri'na 

Ca'pri-aa 

Ca-ry-a'tis 

Bo'e-tus 

Bry'as 

Ca-bu'ra 

Cal-chin'i-a 

*Cam-a-ri'tiB 

Ca'pri-ug 

*Ca-ry'o-neg 

Bo'e-ug 

Bry-ax'is 

Cab'u-rua 

Cal'dua  Cs;'Ii-ua 

Cam-bau'leg 

Cap-ro-ti'ua 

*Car-ya-te'us 

Bo'ges 

Bry'ce 

Ca'ca 

Ca'le,  Ca'lis,  or  fCa- 

Cam'bea 

Ca'prua 

Ca-rys'ti-us 

Bo'gud 

Bry'geg 

Cach'a-lea 

le'num 

Cam'bre 

Cap'aa 

Ca-rya'tua 

Bo'gua 

Bry'gi 

*Cac-o-da3m'o-neg 

*Ca-led'o-nea 

Cam-bu'ni-i 

Cap'sa-ge 

Ca'ry-um 

Bo'i-i 

*Brya'e-a 

Ca'cus 

Cal-e-do'ni-a 

Cam-by'aeg 

Cap'u-a 

*Ca-aa'le 

Bo-joc'a-lus 

*Brya'e-se 

Ca-cu'thig 

fOa-len'tuin 

Oam-e-la'ni 

Ca'pys 

C'aa'ca 

Bo'la 

*Bry-se'a; 

Ca-cyp'a-ria 

Ca-le'nug 

Cam-e-li'tte 

Ca'pyg  Sil'vi-ua 

Caa-cel'li-us 

Bol'be 

Bu-ba-ce'ne 

Ca'di 

*Ca-le'rua 

Cam'c-ra 

fCar 

Cas-i-li'num 

*Bul-be'ne 

Bu-ba'cea 

Cad-me'a 

Ca'leg 

*Can»-e-ra'curn 

Car-a-bac'tra 

Ca-si'na,  or  Ca-si'- 

Bol-bi-ti'num 

Bu'ba-ria 

Cad-me'ia 

Ca-le'ai-us 

Cani-e-ri'num,  and 

Car'a-bia 

num 

Bol'gi-us 

Bu-bas-ti'a-cus 

Cad'mug 

Ca-le'tae 

Ca-mei'ti-uiQ 

Car-a-cal'la 

*Cas'i-na 

Bo-Ii'na 

fBu-has'tia 

Ca'dra 

*CaI'e-ti 

Cam-e-ri'nug 

Ca-rac'a-tea 

Ca'si-us 

Bnl-i-nae'us 

Bu'ba-aua 

*Cad're-ma 

*Cal'e-tor 

Ca-mer'teg 

Ca-rac'ta-cua 

*Cas'me-na 

Bo-!is'sus 

Bu'bou 

Ca-du'ce-ua 

*Oa-le'tor 

Ca-mil'la 

Ca'ra; 

Cas'me-na) 

Bol-la'nua 

Bu-cepli'a-Ia 

Ca-dur'ci 

Ca'lex 

Ca-mil'li,  and  Ca-mil'- 

Ca-r*'us 

Cas-mil'la 

Bo'lus 

Bu-ceph'a-lus 

Ca-dus'ci 

Ca-li-ad'ne 

Iffi 

Car'a-lis 

Cas-pe'ri-a 

Bo-mi-en'sea 

*Bn'clifi-ta 

*Ca-du'si 

Cal-i-ce'ni 

Ca-mi!'lug 

*Car-a-ma'lug 

Cas-per'u-la 

Bo-mil'car 

Bu-col'i-ca 

Cad'y-tia 

Ca-lid'i-ua 

Ca-mi'ro 

tCa-ram'bri 

C'as-pi-a'na 

Bom-o-ni'ctB 

Bu-col'i-cum 

Cffi'a 

Ca-lig'u-la 

Ca-mi'rua,  and  Ca-mi' 

*Ca-ran'to-nua 

Cas'pi-i 

Bo-no'ni-a 

Bu-co'li-on 

Cn-ce'ti-us 

fCa-lip'e-dea 

ra 

Car'a-nug 

*Cas-pi'ra 

Bo-no'si-ug 

Bu'co-lua 

Cffi'ci-aa 

Cal'i-pug 

Cam-is-sa'res 

Ca-rau'si-ua 

Cas'pi-um  Ma're 

*Bo-oa'u-ra 

*Bu-de'a 

Cre-cil'i-a 

Ca'lig 

Cam'nm 

Car'bo 

Cas-san-da'ne 

Bo-o-su'ra 

*Bu-de'um 

Ca;-cil-i-a'nua 

Cal-laea'chrus 

Ca-m(B'nai 

*Car-bo'nea 

Cas-san'der 

Bo-o'tea 

Bu'di-i,  or  Bu-di'ni 

Cre-cil'i-i 

Cal-la'i-ci 

Cam-pa'na  Lex 

*Car'bu-la 

Caa-san'dra 

Bo-o'tus,  or  Boe-o'tus 

*Bu-do'rig 

Cce-cil'i-ua 

*Cal-la'i-nua 

Cain-pa'ni-a 

Car-che'don 

|Cas-aan-dre'a 

Bo're-a 

Bn-do'rum 

Crec'i-lua 

Cal'lag 

*Cam-pa'nug 

Car-ci'nus 

*Cag-?an-dri'a 

Bo-re'a-deg 

*Bu'gti-nes 

Ca;-ci'na  Tus'cua 

C'al-la-te'bug 

Cam-pas'pe,  or  fPan 

*Uar'ci-nu3 

Caa-san'dri-a 

Bo're-as 

Bu'lis 

Ca:c'u-bum 

fCal'le 

cas'te 

Cai-da'ces 

Cas'si-a 

Bo-re-as'mi 

Bul-la'ti-ua 

*Cffic'u-bua 

Cal-le'ni 

Cam'pe 

*Car-da-me'no 

fCaa-si-o-do'rus 

*Bi>-re'on 

*Bul-li'o-neg 

Ca3c'u-lug 

Cal  le-te'ri-a 

*0am'pe-sii3 

Car-dam'y-le 

Cas-si'o-pe,  or  Cag  sl- 

Bo're-us 

Bu'ne-a 

Cas-dic'i-us 

Cal'li-a 

Camp'sa 

*Car-de'sua 

o-pe'a 

Bor'ges 

*Bu-ni'ma 

*C»d'i-cug 

Cal-li'a-de9 

C'am'pus  Mar'ti-ua 

Car'di-a 

*Cas-ait'e-ra 

Bor-go'di 

*Bn-no-me'a 

Cffi'li-a 

*Cal-li-a-ni'ra 

Cani-u-lo-gi'nus 

*Car'du-se 

Cas-si-ter'i-des 

*Bo-ri'nua 

Bu'nug 

*Cail'i-nus 

*Cal-li'a-rua 

Ca'na 

Car-du'chi 

Cas'si-us 

Bor'nos 

Bu'pa-lua 

Coe'li-ug 

Cal'li-aa 

Can'a-ce 

*Car-dy'tua 

Cas-ai-ve-lau'nug 

Bor-aip'pa 

Bu'pha-gug 

Csm'a-ro 

Cal-lib'i-ug 

Can'a-che 

Ca'res 

*Cas-so'pe 

Bo'rug 

Bu-pho'ni-a 

C.e'ne,  or  tCtB-nop'o- 

Cal-li-re'rug 

Can'a-chus 

Car'e-aa 

Cas-ao'tis 

Bo^rys'the-nes 

Bu-pra'ai-urn 

lia 

Cai-licii'o-rua 

Ca'nre 

*Ca-re'sus 

Ca8-tah'a-Ia 

Boa'pbo-rua,  or  *Bos'- 

Bu'ra  or  fBu'ria 

Caj'ne-ua 

Cal'Ii-cleg 

fCa-na'ri-a 

Ca-rea'sua 

Cas'ta-bng 

po-rus 

Bu-ru'i-cua 

*Cu?-ni'dea 

Cal-li-co-lo'na 

Ua-na'ri-i 

Car -fin'i-a 

Cas-ta'li-a,  or  Caa  ta' 

*Bos-tre'nua 

*Bur-dig'a-la 

Ccsn'i-des 

*Cal-li-co-lo'ne 

Can'a-tlms 

Ca'ri-a 

li-us  Fons 

*Bo-tro'dua 

Btir'rhus 

Ca>ni'na 

Cal-lic'ra-tes 

Can'da-ce 

Ca'ii-ag 

*Cas'»-li9 

Bot'ti-a 

Bur'sa 

Cas'nis 

Cal-li-crat'i-das 

Can-da'vi-a 

Ca-ri'a-te 

Caa-ta'ne-a 

Bot-ti-re'is 

Bur'si-a 

Cw-not'ro-pa? 

*Cal-li-dam'a-tea 

Oan-daii'tea 

fCa-ril'Ia 

fCas-the'neg 

Bo-vi-a'nuin 

Bu'sjb 

Ca;'pi-o 

Cai-lid'i-us 

*Can-di'o-ni 

Ca-ri'na 

Cas-ti-a-ni'ra 
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*Cas-to'lus 

Cel'e-res 

Cer-ci'na,  or  Cer-cin'- 

Cha-ma'ni,  and  Cua- 

Chi'ron 

'Cin'ci-a 

Cle-on'y-raus 

Cas'tor  and  PolMux 

Cel'e-trum 

na 

uia'vi 

Chit'o-ne 

Cin-cin-na'tua 

*Cle'o-pas 

*Cas'to-res,  pi. 

Ce'le-ua 

Cer-cin'i-um 

Cha'ne 

*Chi-to'ne 

Cin'ci-us 

Cle-op'a-ter 

Cos-tra'ti-as 

Cel'mus 

Cer'ci-us 

Cha'on 

tCliit'ri-um 

Cin'e-aa 

Cle-o-pa'-ua 

*Cas'tri-cus 

Cel'o-nas 

Cer-co'pes 

Cha'o-nes 

Clilo'e 

Ci-ne'si-as 

Cle-op'a-tris 

Cas'tu-lo 

Cel'sus 

Cer'cops 

Cha-o'ni-a,  and  Clia-o- 

Chlo're-ua 

Cin'e-thon 

Cle-oph'.a-nea 

*Cat-a-ba'nes 

Cel'ta: 

Cer'cy-on,  or  Cer-cy'- 

ni'tia 

Chlo'ria 

Cin'ga 

Cle-o-phan'thus 

*G'at-a-clo'thea 

*Cel'ti-ber 

o-nes 

Cha'os 

Clilo'rus 

Cin-get'o-rix 

Cle'o-phes 

Cal-a-du'pa 

*Cel-ti-be'res 

*Cer-cy'on 

*Char-ac-mo'ba 

Cho-a-ri'na 

fCin'gu-ia-ni 

Cle-oph'o-lua 

*Cat-a-du'pi 

Cel-ti-be'ri 

*Cer-cyph'a-la 

*Char-a-co'ma 

Cho-as'pea 

Cin'gu-luiri 

Cle'o-pbon 

*t'at-a-ke-kau'me  ne 

Ccl'ti-ca 

Cer-cy'ra.  or  Cor-cy'- 

Char'a-dra 

*Cho'a-tr;e 

Cin-i-a'ta 

Cle-o-pliy'lus 

Cat-a-mcn'te-les 

Cel'ti-ci 

ra 

Char'a-dros 

Cho'biis 

Ci-nith'i-i 

Cle-o-pojn'pua 

Cat'a-na 

Cel-til'lus 

*Cer-do'u3 

fCba-ra'dnis 

Choer'a-de3 

Cin'na 

Cle-op-tol'e-mua 

*Ca-ta'o-nes 

*Cel-to-gal'a-t33 

Cer-dyl'i-um 

*Char'a-drus 

*Chce're-ai 

Cin'na-don 

Cle'o-pua 

Cat-a-o'ni-a 

Cel-to'ri-i 

Ce-re-a'li-a 

Cha-rs'a-daa 

Choer'i-lus 

Cin'na-nius 

Cle-o'ra 

*Ca-taph'ry-ges 

Cel-tos'cy-thse 

Ce'res 

Char-an-doe'i 

*Chol-on-ti;chus 

Cin-ni'a-na 

Cle-os'tra-tus 

Cat-a-rac'ta 

fCe'ma 

Ce-res'sua 

Cha'rax 

Chon'ni-das 

Cinx'i-a 

Cle-ox'e-nua 

Cat-a-rae'tes 

Cem'me-nus 

Cer'e-ta) 

Cha-rax'es,  and  Cha- 

*Cho-nu'phis 

Ci'nyps,  and  Cin'y 

Clep'sv-dra 

*Ca-tar'ihy-tua 

*Cemp'si 

*Ce-re'tea 

rax'ua 

*Cho-ra'gua 

plma 

Cle'ri" 

Cai'e-nes 

ITCen'a-bum,  or  Gen' 

Ce-ri-a'lis 

Cha'res 

Cbo-ras'mi 

Cin'y-raa 

Cles'i-dea 

Ca-thae'a 

a-bum 

Ce'ri-i 

Char'i-cle3 

Cho-rin'e-ua 

Ci'oa 

Cle'ta 

Cath'a-ri 

Ce-naj'um 

fCe-ril'li 

Cliar-i-cli'dea 

Cho-rce'bus 

*Ci-pe'ni3 

*C)et-a-be'ni 

Ca'ti-a 

Cen'chre-ffl 

Ce-ril'lum 

Char'i-clo 

Chor-om-Dffi'i 

Cip'pus 

Clib'a-nus 

Ca-ti-e'na 

Cen'chre-ia 

Ce-rin'thus 

Char-i-de'mua 

*Chor'o-ne 

*Cir-cse'um 

Cli-de'mua 

Ca-ti-e'nus 

Cen'clire-us 

*Cer'i-tes 

Char'i-la 

Clios'ro-ea 

Cir'ce 

tCli'max 

Cat-i-li'na 

*Cen-chre'ua 

Cer-ma'nua 

Char-i-la'us,  and  Cha- 

Chre'mes 

Cir-cen'sea  Lu'di 

Clim'e-nua 

fCa-til'i-us 

Cen'chri-us 

Cer'ne 

ril'Jtis 

Chrem'e-tea 

Cir'ci-us 

Cli'nas 

Ca-til'li 

Ce-oes'po-lia 

Oer'nes 

Cha-ri'ni,  and  Ca-ri'- 

Cbres/i-plion 

Cir'cus 

Clin'i-aa 

Ca-til'lua,  or  Cat'i-Ius 

Ce-ne'ti-um 

Ce'ron 

ni 

Clires-phon'tea 

Ci'ris 

Cli-nip'pi-dea 

Ca-ti'na,  or  *Cat'i-na 

Ce'ne-us 

Cer-o-pas'se-daa 

Clia'ria 

Chres'ma 

Cir-ra;'a-tum 

Cli'nus 

Ca'ti-ua 

Cen-i-inag'ni 

Ce-ros'su3 

Cha-ris'i-a 

Chro'mi-a 

Cir'rha,  and  Cyr'rha 

Cli'o 

Cat-i'zi 

€e-ni'na 

Cer'phe-res 

Char'i-tes 

Chro'mi-oa 

Cir'tba,  and  Cir'ta 

Cli-sith'e-ra 

Ca'to 

*Ce-ni'nea 

fCer-re-ta'ni 

Char'i-ton 

Chro'mia 

Cis-al-pi'na  Gal'li-a 

Clis'the-nea 

Ca'tre-us 

Cen-n-ma'm 

Cer-rliae'i 

fChar'nia-das 

Chro'mi-ua 

Cis'pa 

Cli'tae 

Cat'ta 

Ce'non 

Cer-so-blep'tes 

Char'me,  and  Car'me 

Cbro'ni-ua 

Cis'sa 

Cli-tar'chus 

Cat'ti 

Cen-so'rea 

Cer'ti-ma 

Chav'mi-das 

Chro'nos 

Cis'se-ia 

Cli'te 

Cat-u-li-a'na 

Cen-so-ri'nus 

Cer-to'ni-um 

Cliar'mi-des 

Chry'a-sua 

Cis-se'ua 

Cli-ter'ni-a 

Ca-tul'lus 

Cen'sus 

Cer-va'ri-us 

Char-mi'nus 

Chr3''sa,  and  Chry'se 

Cis'si-a 

Clit-o-de'inus 

Cat'u-lus 

Ccn-ta-re'tus 

*Cer'vi-u3 

Char-mi'o-ne 

Chrys'a-me 

Cis'si-ffi 

Cli-tom'a-chua 

jCa-tu'ri-gea 

Cen-tan'ri 

J*Ce-ry'cea 

Char'mis 

Chry-san'taa 

Cis'si-dea 

Cli-ton'y-raua 

Cau'ca-aua 

*Cen-tau'ri-cu3 

Ce-ryc'i-us 

Char-mos'y-na 

Chry-san'tlii-us 

Cis-stEs'sa 

Clit'o-phon 

*Ca-u'ci 

Cen-tau'rus 

Cer-y-mi'ca 

Char'mo-tas 

Chry-san'tis 

fCis-so-es'aa 

Cli'tor 

Cau'con 

*Cei]-tiin'a-nus 

*Cer-y-ne'a 

Cbar'mua 

Chry-sa'or 

Cis'sus 

Cli-to'ii-a 

*Cau  co'nes 

Cen-tob'ri-ca 

Cer-y-ni'tes 

Cba'ron 

*Chrya'a-or 

Cis-su'sa 

Cli-tum'nua 

Cau'co-nes 

Cen'to-res 

Ce-sel'li-ua 

Cha-ron'daa 

Chiys-a-o're-us 

Cis-te'nae 

Cli'tua 

Cau'di,  and  Cau'di- 

Cen-tor'i-pa,  or  |Cen- 

Ce-sen'ni-a 

Char-o-ne'a 

Clny-sa'o-ri3 

*Cis-the'ne 

*C)o-a'ca 

nm 

tu'ri-pa 

Ces'ti-us 

Clia-ro'ni-um 

Chry'sas 

*Cis-to-bo'ci 

Clo-a-ci'na 

*Cau-di'nus 

*Cen-tu'ri-pe 

Ces-tri'na 

Cha'rops,  and  Char'o- 

*Chry-sas'pi-dea 

Ci-thie'ron 

Clo-an'thua 

Cau-lo'ni-a 

Cen-tri'tes 

Ces-tri'nus 

pes 

Chry-se'is 

Citli-a-ris'ta 

Clo'di-a 

tCau'ni-i 

fCen-ti'ci'nes 

*Ce-te'i 

*Char'o-pu3 

Chry-ser'mua 

*Ci-tbe'laa 

Clo'di-u3 

Cau'ni-ua 

Cen-tro'ni-us 

Ce'tes 

Cha-ryb'dis 

*Chrys'e-rua 

*Cith'e-ron 

Clce'li-a 

Cau'nua 

Cen-tum'vi-ri 

Ce-the'gus 

*Cliat'ra-niJ« 

Chiy'sea 

Cit'i-um 

Cl(e'li-!E 

Cau'ros 

Cen-tu'ri-a 

Ce'ti-i 

Chau'bi,  and  Chau'ci 

Cliry-sip'pe 

Ci'us 

ClQ3'li-U3 

Cau'rus 

Ce'os,  and  Ce'a 

Ce'ti-us 

Chau'la 

Chry-sip'pua 

Ci-vi'lia 

Clo'nas 

Ca'us 

Ceph'a-las 

Ce'to 

Chau'rua 

Chry'sis 

Ciz'y-cuin,  or  fCyz'i- 

Clon'di-cua 

fCav'a-res 

Cepli-a-le'di-on 

Ce'us,  and  Caj'us 

*Chav'o-nes 

Cbrys-o-as'pi-dea 

cua 

Clo'ni-a 

Cav-a-ril'Jus 

Ce-phal'len 

Ce'yx 

*Clia-y'ci 

*Chry-soc/e-roa 

Cla'de-ua 

Clo'ni-ua 

Cav-a-ri'»us 

Ceph-a-le'na,  and 

*Clia-be'rua 

*Cha-ze'ne 

*Chiys'o-cher 

Cla'nea 

Clo'tho 

Ca'vi-i 

Ceph-al-le'ni-a 

Cha'bes 

tCbe'a 

Chryrsog'o-nu3 

Cla'nis 

Clu-a-ci'na 

Ca-y'ci,  or  Chau'ci 

*Ceph-al-Ie'ni 

Clia-bi'nus 

Clie'lae 

Chvys-o-la'ua 

Cla'ni-us,  or  fCla'nia 

Clu-en'ti-ua 

Ca-y'cus 

Ceph'a-lo 

fClia-bo'rus 

Che'les 

*Clirys-o-lo'ras 

*Cla-ra'nua 

Clu'pe-a,  and  Clyp'e-a 

Ca-ys'ter,  or  Ca-ya'- 

Ceph-a-lce'dis,  and 

Cha'bri-a 

Chel-i-do'ni-a 

tCliry-son'di-um 

Cla'rus,  or  fCla'ros 

Clu'ai-a 

trus 

Ceph-a-lu'di-um 

Cha'bri-aa 

Cliel-i-do'ni-ce 

Chry-sop'o-Iis 

Clas-tid'i-um 

Clu-si'ni  Fon'tea 

*Caz'e-ca 

Ceph'a-lon 

*Cha'bry-ia 

Clic-lid'o-nis 

Chry-sor'rho-£B,  or 

Clau'di-a 

Clu-si'o-lum 

Ce'a,  Ce'os,  or  Cos 

Cepli-a-lot'o-mi 

Chavan'i-tas 

*Cl)e-lid-o-ni'sum 

Cliry-sor'rho-aa 

Clau'di-ae  A'quffi 

Clu'ai-um 

Ce'a-des 

Ceph'a-lus 

*Chaj're-a 

Chel'o-ne 

*Chry-sos'to-nnia 

Clau-di-a'nus 

Cln'si-us 

fCe'ba 

*Ce-plie'i3 

Cli;e're-aa 

Chel'o-ni3 

*Chry-soth'e-mia 

Clau-di-op'o-lia 

Clu'vi-a 

Ceb-al-li'nua 

Ce-phe'nes 

Chser-e-de'mus 

Cliel-o-noph'a-gi 

Cbryx'ua 

Clau'di-ua 

Clu'vi-us  Ru'fua 

Ceb-a-ren'sea 

Ce'plie-ua 

Chie-re'mon 

Cliel-v-do'ri-a 

Clitho'ni-a 

Clau'sus 

Clym'e-ne 

Ce'bes 

Ce-phis'i-a 

Chrer'e-phon 

Cliem'mis 

Chtho'ni-ua 

Cla-vi-e'nus 

*Clym-e-ne'i-dea 

Ce'bren 

Ceph-i-si'a-des 

Cba;-res'tra-ta 

Clie'na 

*Clithon-o-phy'le 

Clav'i-ger 

Clyni'e-nua 

Ce-bre'ni-a 

Ce-plns-i-do'rus 

Chai-rin'thua 

Clie'nas 

*Ci-a-gi'si 

Cla-zomfe-me,  and 

Cly-son'y-mua 

*Ce-bre'nis 

Ce-phis'i-on 

Cha'-iip'pus 

Che'ni-on 

tCib'a-las 

Cla-zom'e-na 

Cly-son-y-mu'sa 

Ce-bri'o-nea 

Ceph-i-sod'o-tus 

Chffi'ro 

Clie'ni-us 

Cib-a-ri'tis 

Cle'a-das 

Clyt-em-nes'tra 

tCe'brus 

Ce-phi'sus,  or  Ce- 

Cba^r-o-ne'a,  and 

*C]ie'o-pea 

*Ci-bo'tua 

*Cle-a;r'e-ta 

Clyt'i-a,  or  Clyt'i-e 

Cec'i-da3 

phis'sti3 

Cher-ro-ne'a 

Che'ops,  and  Clie-oa' 

Cib'y-ra 

Cle-an'der 

Clyt'i-ua 

Ce-cil'i-us 

Ce'phren 

Clia-te'on 

pea 

Cic'e-ro 

Cle-an'dri-das 

Cly'tua 

fCe-ci'na 

Ce'pi-o,  or  fCffi'pi-o 

Clial-csj'a 

Che'phren 

tCich'y-ria 

Cle-an'the3 

Cna-ca'di-uin 

Cec'i-na 

Ce'pi-on 

Cbal'ce-a 

Cher-e-moc'ra-tea 

Cic'o-nea 

Cle-ar'chua 

Cnac'a-lia 

Ce-cin'na 

Cer'a-ca 

*Cbal-ce'a 

Che-ris'o-phua 

Ci-cu'ta 

Cle-ar'i-dea 

*Cnac'a-lua 

Ce-cro'pi-a 

Ce-rac'a-tes 

Chal-ce'don,  and  Chal- 

Cher'o-pbon 

*Cic-y-ne'thus 

Cle'mena 

Cna'gi-a 

Ce-Grop'i-dfe 

Ce-ram'bus 

ce-do'ni-a 

Cher'si-as 

*Cil'i-ces 

Cle'o 

Cne'mus 

*Cec'ro-pis 

Cer-a-mi'cus 

*Clial-cet'o-rea 

Clier-sid'a-mas 

Ci-lic'i-a,  and  Ci-lis'sa 

Cle'o-bis 

Cne'ua,  or  Cnai'ua 

Ce'cropa 

Ce-ra'mi-um 

Clial  ci-de'ne 

Cher'si-pho 

Ci'lix 

Cle-o-bu'la 

Cni-din'i-um 

*Ce-cryph-a-le'a 

Cer'a-mua 

Chal-ci-den'ses 

fCher'si-phron 

Cil'la 

Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Cni'dus,  or  Gni'dus 

Ce'don 

Ce'ra3 

Chal-cid'e-us 

*Cher-so'na 

Cil'lea 

Cle-o-bu'lua 

Cno'pus 

*Ce-dre'a 

Cer'a-sua 

Cbal-cid'i-ca 

Clier-so-ne'sus,  or 

Cil'Iua 

Clt -o-cha'rea 

Cnos'si-a 

Ce-dre-a'tis 

Cer'a-ta 

Chal-cid'i-cua 

Cher-ro-ne'sus 

Cil'ni-ua 

C!e-o-cha'ri-a 

fCnos'sua 

Ce-dru'si-i 

*Ce-ra'thii3 

*G'l>al-ci-ce'cua 

Cbe-rus'ci 

Ci'lo 

Cle-o-daj'us 

Cno'sus 

Ceg'lu-sa 

*Ce-ra'ton 

Chal-ci'o-pe 

Chid-iiie'i 

Cim'ber 

Cle-od'a-tnus 

Co-a-ma'ni 

Ce'i 

Ce-ra'tus 

Cbal'cis 

*Chi-do'rua 

Cim-be'ri-ua 

Cle-o-de'mus 

Co-as'traj,  and  Co-ac'- 

Cel'a-don 

Ce-rau'ni-a 

*Chal-ci'tea 

Cliil-i-ar'chua 

Cim'bri 

Cle-o-do'ra 

trse 

Cel'a-dus 

Ce-rau'ni-i 

Chal-ci'tia 

Cliil'i-us,  and  Chil'e- 

Cim'bri-cum 

Cle-o-dox'a 

Cob'a-re* 

Ce-lae'nas,  or  fCe-le'- 

Ce-rau'nua 

Chal 'co-don 

us 

*Ciin'bri-cua 

Clo-og'e-nes 

Coc'a-lua 

ne 

Ce-rau'si-ua 

Chal'con 

Chi'lo 

Cim'i-nus 

Cle-o-la'us 

Coc-ce'i-ua 

Ce-lra'no 

fCer'ba-lua 

Chal'cua 

Chi-lo'nia 

Cim-me'ri-i 

Cle-om'a-chus 

Coc-cyg7i-ua 

*Ce'le-a? 

Cer-be'ri-on 

Chal-da'a 

Chi-mffi'ra 

Cim'me-ria 

Cle-o-man'tG3 

Co'cl^a 

Ce-le'i-a,  and  Ce'la 

Cer'be-rus 

Chal-dce'i 

Chim'a-rua 

*Cim-me'ri-um 

Cle-om'bro-tua 

*Coc'li-te3 

Cel-e-la'tea 

Cer'ca-phns 

Cha-les'tra 

*Cliim'e-ra 

Ci-mo'hs,  and  Ci-no'- 

Cle-o-me'dea 

Coc'ti-ai,  and  Cot'ti-ffi 

Ce-len'dnB,  Ce-len'- 

Cer-ca-so'rum 

*Cbal'e-tos 

Cbi-me'ri-um 

lia 

Clo-om'e-nea 

Co-cy'tua 

dris,  and  Ce-len'de- 

Cer-ce'i3 

Chal-o-ni'tis 

Chi-om'a-ra 

Ci-mo'lus 

Cle'on 

fCo-da'nua  Si'nus 

ris 

Cer-ce'ne. 

Chal'y-bes,  and  Cal'y- 

Chi'on 

Ci'mon 

Cle-o'na;,  and  Cle'o-na 

Co-dom'a-nua 

Oe-le'ne-us 

Cer-ces'tea 

bea 

Chi'o-ne 

Ci-nte'thon,  or  Ci-ne'- 

Cle-o'ne 

Cod'ri-da; 

Ce-len'na,  or  Ce-lie'- 

*Cer'ce-t!B 

fCbal'y-bon 

Chi-on'e-de3 

tbon 

Cle-o-ni'ca 

Co-drop'o-lia 

na 

Cer'ci-dea 

Chal-v-bo-ni'tia 

Chi'o-uis 

*Cin'a-ra 

Cle-o-ni'cua 

Co'drua 

Ce'Ier 

Cer'ci-i 

*Clia'lyba 

Cbi'os 

Ci-nar'a-das 

Cle-on'nis 

Co3-cil'i-U3                     j 
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CtB'la 
CfE-Ial'e-tffi 
fCoe'le 
Cccl-o-ayr'i-a,  and 

C(El-o-syr'i-a 
Coe'li-a 
Uoel-i-ob'ri-ga 
Cre'li-ua 
Cce'lns 
Cce'nus 
Ca;r'a-rtU9 
Co'es 
*Cces'y-ra 
Cce'ua 
Cog'a-mua 
Cog-i-du'nus 
Co'hi-bus 
Co'hora 
*Col-a-ce'a 
Co-laa'nns 
*Co-lan'co-rum 
Co-lax'a-is 
Co-Iax'ea 
Col'chi 

Col'chia,  and  Col'chos 
Co-len'da 
Co'li-aa 
Col-la'ti-a 
Col-la-ti'nua 
Col-li'na 
Col-lu'ci-a 
Co'lo 
Co-lo'na? 
Co-Io'ne 
fCo-lo'ni-a 
Co-lo'noa 
Col'o-pbon 
Co-los'se,  and  Co-los'- 

si-s 
C«-los'sus 
■fCo-Io'tes 
Col'pe 
*Col-the'nB 
■fCol-u-bra'ri-a 
Co-lum'ba 
Col-u-mcJl'Ia 
tCo-lum'na;  Her'cu-lia 
Co-lu'thua 
Co-lyt'tua 
Com-a-ge'na 
Com-a-ge'ni 
Co-ina'na 
Co-ma'ni-a 
fCo-ma're-a 
Com'a-ri 
Com'a-rus 
Co-mas'tua 
*Co-ma'ta 
Com-ba'bus 
Coin'he 
Com'bi 
Com-bre'a 
Com'bn-tia 
*Co-me'da3 
Co-me'tes 
Com'e-tho 
Co-min'i-ua 
Co-mit'i-a 
Co'mi-ua 
*Com-ma-ge'nu3 
Com'mo-dua 
Co'mon 
Com-pi-ta'li-a 
*Com-plu'tum 
Comp'sa-tua 
Com-pu'sa 
tCo'mum 
Co'mua 
Con'ca-ni 
Con-cor'di-a 
Con'da-lus 
Con'da-te 
TT*Con-da'te 
•fCon-di-vic'nura 
Con-do-cha'tea 
Con-dru'ai 
C'on-dyl'i-a 
*Cun-dy'lus 
Co'nc 
Con-e-to-du'nua,  and 

fCot-u-a'tua 
Con-fu'ci-ua 
Con-ge'dua 
fCo-ni'n-ci 
Cn'ni-i 

fCo-nim'bri-ca 
Con-i-sal'lua 
Co-nis'ci 
Con-ni'daa 
Co'non 
*Co-no'pe 
*Con-o-pe'um 
*Co-no'pe-um 
Con-sen'tes 
Con-aen'ti-a 
Con-sid'i-ua 


Con-si-li'num 

Con'atana 

Con-stan'ti-a 

*Con-stan-ti'a,  (a  city) 

Con-atan-ti'na 

Con-atan-ti-nop'o-lis 

Con-stan-ti'nua 

Con-stan'ti-ua 

fCon'su-lea 

Con'sus 

Con-syg'na 

Con-ta-des'dus 

*Con-to-po-ri'a 

Con-tu'bi-a 

*Co'nus  Con-col'o-rus 

*Con've-nffi 

Co'on 

Co'os,  Coa,  Ce'a,  and 

Co 
Co'pai 
*Cop'a-is 
Co'pliaa 
Co-phon'tia 
Co'pi-a 
Co-pil'lua 
Co-po'ni-us 
Cop'ra-tea 
Co'pre-iis 

Cop'tua,  or  Cop'tos 
Co'ra 
Cor-a-ce'si-um,  or 

Cor-a-cen'si-ura 
Cor-a-co-na'sus 
*Cor-a-co-ne'sus 
Co-ral'e-tas 
*Co-ra'li 
Co-ral'li 
Co-ra'nua 
Co'raa 
Co' rax 
Co-rax'i 
Cor'be-ua 

Cor'bis  and  fOr'su-a 
Cor'bu-lo 
*Cor'co-ba 
*Cor'co-ras 
Cor-cy'ra 
Cor'du-ba 
Cor-du-e'ne 
*Cor-dy'la 
Co're 
Co-rea'aua 
Cor'e-sua 
*Co-re'aiia 
Cor'e-taa 
Cor-fin'i-um 
Co'ri-a 
*Co-ri'a 
Co-rin'e-um 
Co-rin'na 
Co-rin'nus 
Co-rin'thua 
Co-ri-o -la'niis 
Co-ri'o-li,  and  Co-ri- 

ol'la 
Co-ris'sua 
*Co-ri'tha 
Cor'i-tua 
Cor'ma-aa 
Cor'mna 
Cor-ne'li-a 
Cor-ne'li-i 
Cor-nic'u-lnm 
Cor-ni-lic'i-ua 
Cor'ni-ger 
Cor-nu'tus 
Co-rce'bua 
Co-ro'na 
Cor-o-ne'a 
fCo-ro'ni-a 
*Cor-o-ni'dea 
Co-ro'nis 
Co-ron'ta 
Co-ro'nus 
*Co-ro'pe 
Cor-rha'gi-um 
*Cor-se'a 
Cor'ai 
Cor'si-a 
Cor'si-ca 
Cor'so-te 
■fCor-su'ra 
fCor-to'na 
Cor-to'riie 
*Cor-ty'na 
Cor-nn-ca'nua 
Co'rus 
Cor-vi'nua 
Cor-y-ban'les 
Cor'y-bas 
Cor-y-bas'sa 
Cor'y-bus 
Co-ryc'i-a 
Co-ryc'i-dea 
Co-ryc'i-us 
Cor'y-cus 


*Co-ry'cus 
Cor'y-don 
Cor'y-la,  or  Cor-y-le'- 

um 
Co-rym'bi-fer 
Cor'y-na 
Cor-y-ne'ta,  or  Cor-y- 

ne'tes 
Cor-y-pha'ai-um 
fCor'y-phe 
*Co-ry'tha 
Cov-y-tlien'ses 
Cor'y-thus 
Co-ry'tus 
Coa 

Co'aa,  Coa'aa,  Co'aas 
Cos-co'ni-us 
Co-sin'gaa 
Co'ais 
Cos'mua 
Cos'se-a 
Coa'aua 
Cos-su'ti-i 
*Cos-to-bo'ci 
Cos-to-bce'i 
Co-ay'ra 

Co'tes,  or  Cot'tea 
Co'thon 
Co-tbo'ne-a 
*Cot-i-nu'aa 
Cot'i-so 
Cot'ta 

Cot'ti-ae  Al'pea 
Cot-to'nis 
Cot'tus 
Co-ty-03'um. 
*Co-ty-a-i'on 
Cot-y-lai'us 
Co-tyl'i-ua 
Co-ty'o-ra 
*Co-ty'o-ma 
Co'tya 
*Co-ty'to 
Co-tyt'to 
Cra'gus 
Cram-bu'sa 
*Cram'bu-tia 
*Cran'a-e 
Cran'a-i 
Cran'a-pes 
Cran'a-ua 
Cra'ne 
*Cra-ne'a 
Cra-ne'um 
Cra'ni-i 

Cra'non,  or  Cran'non 
Cran'tor 
*Crap'a-thua 
fCraa'ai-pea 
Cras-sit'i-us 
Cras'aus 
Cras-ti'mia 
1T*Craa'ti-nu3 
Crat'a-is 
Cra-tas'us 
Cra'ter 
Crat'e-rua 
Cra'tea 
Crat-es-i-cle'a 
Crat-e-sip'o-lis 
Crat-e-sip'pi-das 
fCra'te-us 
Cra-te'vas 
Cra'thia 
Cra-ti'nus 
Cra-tip'pua 
Crat'y-lus 
Cran'si-aj 
Crau'aia 
Cra-ux'i-das 
Crem'e-ra 
Crem'i-des 
Crem'ma 
*Cre'my-on 
Crem'my-on,  or 

Crom'my-on 
Creni'ni,  or  Crem'nos 
Cre-mo'na 
Cre-mu'ti-us 
*Cre-na'cua 
Cre'on 

Cre-on-ti'a-des 
Cre-oph'i-hia 
*Cre-o-phy'lu8 
*Cre-o-po'Iua 
Cre-pe'ri-ua 
*Creph-a-ge-ne'tua 
Crea 

Cre'sa,  or  Cres'sa 
jOres'sas 
Cre'si-ua 
Crea-phon'te3 
Cres'si-ua 
Cres'ton 
*Cres-to'ne 
Cre'sue 


Cre'ta 

Cre'ta>us 

Cre'te 

Cre'te-a 

Cre'tes 

Cre'te-ua 

Cre'the-ia 

Cre'the-us 

*Cre-thi'dea 

*Cre'lhon 

Creth'o-na 

Cret'i-cua 

Cre-u'sa 

Cre-u'sis 

Cri'a-sua 

Cri-nip'pus 

Cri'nis 

Cri-ni'aus,  or  Cii-mi' 

sus 
Cri'no 
*Cri-o'a 
Cri'son 
Cria-pi'na 
Cris-pi'nua 
Crit'a-la 
fCri-the'ia 
Cri-tho'te 
Crit'i-as 
Cri'to 

Crit-o-bu')u3 
tCrit-o-de'mus 
Crit-og-na'tua 
Crit-o-la'ua 
*Cri'u-Me-to'pon 
Cri'ua 
Cro-bi'a-lua 
Crob'y-zi 
Croc'a-le 
Cro'ce-aj 
*Croc-o-di'lon 
Croc-o-di-lop'o-lia 
Cro'cua 
*Croc-y-le'a 
Crce'siia 
Cro-i'tes 
Cro'mi 
fCro-mi'tis 
Crom'my-on 
Crom'na 
Cro'mus 
Cro'ni-a 
Cron'i-des 
Cro'ni-um 
Cro'phi 
Cros-sae'a 
*Crot'a-le 
Crot'a-lus 
Cro'ton 
Cro-to'na 
tCrot-o-ni'a-ta3 
*Cro-to-ni-a'tffl 
Crot-o-ni'a-tia 
Cro-to'pi-as 
Cro-to'pus 
fCro'tua 
Cru'nos 
Cru'sia 
Crus-tu-me'ri 
*Crua-tu'me-ri 
Crus-tu-me'ri-a,  or 

Crus-tu-me'ri-um 
Cru3-tu-mi'num 
Crus-tii'mi-um,  Crus- 

tu'rms,   and  Crua- 

tur-ne'ni-ua 
Cry'nia 
*Cry|>te'a 
Cte'a-tii3 
Ctcm'e-ne 
Cte'noa 
Cte'si-a3 
Cte-sib'i-ua 
Ctes'i-cles 
Cte-sil'o-chua 
Ctes'i-phon 
Cte-sip'pua 
Ctim'e-no 
*Cu'cu-faa 
Cn'la-ro 

Cu'ma,  or  Cu'mio 
Cu-nax'a 
*Cu-ni'na 
Cu-pa'vo 
Cii-pen'tua 
Cu-pi'do 
Cu-pi-en'ni  us 
Cu'res 
Cu-re'tes 
Cu-re'tia 
Cu'ri-a 
Cu-ri-a'ti-i 
Cu'ri-o 
*Cu-ri-o'nes 
Cu-ri-o-sol'i-te 
Cu'ri-nm 
Cu'ri-ua  Der.-ta'tus 


Cur'ti-a 
Cur-til'lus 
Cur'ti-ua 
Cu-ru'lia 

Cua-sffi'i 

tCll'8U3 

Cu-lil'i-um 
Cy-am-o-so'rua 
Cy'a-ne 
Cy-a'ne-as 
*Cy-a'ne-e,  or  Cy-a'- 

ne-a 
Cy-a'ne-ua 
Cy-a-nip'pe 
Cy-a-nip'pus 
Cy-a-rax'e3,  or  Cy- 

ax'a-res 
*Cyb'a-le 
Cy-be'be 
*Cy-be'la,  and  Cyb'e- 

la 
Cyb'e-le 
Cyb'e-lua 
Cyb'i-ra 
fCy-bis'tri-a 
Cy-ce'si-um 
Cych're-us 
*Cyc'la-des 
*Cy-clob'o-ni3 
*Cy-clo-pa3-di'a 
Cy-clo'pea 
*Cyc-lo-pe'us 
Cyc'nua 
Cy'da 
fCy'daa 
Cyd'i-as 
*Cyd'imoa 
Cy-dip'pe 
Cyd'nua 
Cy'don 
*Cyd-o-ne'a 
*Cy-do'nefl 
*Cyd-o-ne'ua 
Cydo'ni-a 
*Cy-do'ni-u3 
Cyd'ra-ra 
*Cy-dre'lus 
Cyd-ro-la'us 
Cyg'nus 
Cyl'a-bus 
fCyl-bi-a'ni 
Cyl'i-ces 
Cy-lin'dus 
Cyl-lab'a-ris 
Cyl'la-rua 
Cyl'len 
Cyl-le'ne 
Cylle-ne'i-ua 
*Cyl-le-ne'u3 
Cyl-Iyr'i-i 
Cy'lon 

*Cyl-o-ni'«m 
Cy'ma,  or  Cy'ma) 
*Cy-me'lua 
*Cym'i-nus 
Cy-mod'o-ce 
Cy-mod-o-ce'a 
Cy-mod-o-ce'aa 
Cy'me,  or  Cy'mo 
*Cy-mo'lus,  or  Ci- 

mo'lus 
Cym-o-po-li'a 
Cy-inoth'o-e 
Cyn-a;-gi'ru3 
Cy-na5'thi-um 
Cy-na'ne 
Cy-na'pea 
Cyn'a-ra 
Cy-nax'a 
Cyn'e-as 
*Cy-neg'e-tm 
*Cyn-e-gi'rii3 
Cy-ne'si-i,  or  Cyn'e- 

tffi 
*Cy-ne't8B 
*Cyn-e~te'a 
Cyn-e-thua'sa 
Cyn'i-a 
Cyn'i-ci 
*Cyn'i-cua 
Cy-nis'ca 
Cy'no 

Cyn-o-ceph'a-le 
Cyn-o-ccpb'a-li 
Cyn-o-phon'tia 
*Cy-nop'o-lia 
Cy-nor'tas 
Cy-nor'ti-on 
Cy'nos 
Cyn-o-aar'gea 
Cyn-os-se'ma 
Cyn-o-su'ra 
Cyn'thi-a 
Cyn'thi-ua 
Cyn'tlma 
Cyn-uren'ses 


Cy'nua 

Cyp-a-ria'si,  or  Cyr^a- 

ria'si-a 
Cyp-a-ris'aus 
Cyph'a-ra 
Cyp-ri-a'nus 
Cy'prus 
*Cy|vse'la 
Cyp-sel'i-des 
Cyp'ae-lu3 
Cy-rau'nia 
Cy're 

Cyr-e-na'i-ca 
Cyr-e-na'i-ci 
Cy-re'ne 
*Cy-res'cha-ta 
Cy-ri'a-des 
Cy-ril'Ius 
Cy-ri'nua 
Cyr'ne 
Cyr'nua 
*Cy-ro-pavdi'a 
Cyr-rie'i 
Cyr'rha-das 
Cyr'rhes 
fCyr-rliea'ti-ca 
Cyr'rhus 
Cyr-ri-a'na 
fCy-rop'o-lia 
Cyr-si'lus 
*Cyr'si-lua 
*Cyr-to'na 
Cy'rua 
Cy'ta 
Cy-ta;'i3 
Cy-tbo'ra 
Cyth-e-ra'a,  or  Cyth- 

e-re'a 
Cyth'e-ria 
*Cy-the'ria 
Cy-tlie're-us 
Cy-tlie'ri-iia 
Cy-tlie'ron 
Cy-the'run 
Cyth'e-rua 
Cyth'nos 
Cy-tin'e-um 
Cyt-is-so'rua 
*Cy-to'ri-ua 
Cy-to'rua 
Cyz-i-ce'ni 
Cyz'i-cum 
Cyz'i-cus 


D. 


Da'-e,  or  Da'ha 

Da'ci,  or  Da'cae 

Da'ci-a 

fDa'ci-ua 

Dac'ty-Ii 

Dad'i-ca? 

*Da-du'chua 

Dsed'a-la 

*Da;d-a-le'a 

Daj-da'li-on 

Da?d'a-lua 

Daemon 

*D*m'o-ne3 

*Dffiin'o-num 

Da'i 

Da'i-cles 

fDa'i-dea 

Da'i-dia 

Da-im'a-chu3 

Da-irn'e-nes 

Da'i-phron 

Da-i'ra 

Dal'di-a 

*Dal'ma-ta3 

Dal-ina'tt-a 

Bal-ma'ti-ua 

fDal'mi-um 

Dam-a-ge'tua 

Uam'a-lis 

*Da-mar'e-tU3 

Da'maa 

Dam-as-ce'na 

*Dam-as-ce'na 

Da-mas'ci-UB 

Da-maa'cua 

*Da-nia'ei-a 

Dam-a-sic'thon 

Dan»-a-sip'pua 

Dam-a-sis'tra-tna 

*l  »ain-a-si-tby'mua 

Dani-a-silb'y-nus 

*D:im-a-si'ton 

Da-mas'tea 

*Dam'a-sus 

*Da'nie-a8 

Da'mi-a 


Da-mip'pua 
Da'mia 
fDam-no'ni-i,  or 

tDum-no'ni-i 
Dam'no-rix 
Da'mo 
Dam'o-clea 
l»a-moc'ra-te3 
Da  moc'ri-ta 
Da-moc'ri-tus 
*Da-mom'e-Ie3 
Da'mon 
*Dam-o-ni'cu3 
Dam-o-phan'tus 
Da-moph'i-)a 
Da-moph'i-lua 
Dam'o-phon 
Da-mos'lra-tus 
Da-mox'e-uua 
Da-myr'i-as 
Da'na 
Dan'a-« 
Dan'a-i 
Da-na'i-des 
Dan'a-la 
Dan'a-us 
Dan'da-ri,  or  Dan- 

dar'i-dae 
Dan'don 
Da-nu'bi-us 
Da'o-rhus 
*Da'o-ne3 
Daph'nie 
*Daph-ne'ua 
Baph'ne 
Daph-ne-pho'ri-a 
Daph'nis 
Daph'nua 
Dar'a-ba 
*Dar'a-bes 
fDar-an-ta'si-a 
Da'raps 
Dar'da-ni 
Dar-da'ni-a 
Dar-dan'i-des 
Dar'da-nia 
Dar'da-niis 
*Da-re'i-um 
Da'res 
Ua-re'tis 

*Da-re'us,  or  Da-rl'ua 
Da-ri'a 
Da-ri'a-ves 
*Da-ri'cus 
Da-ri'tai 
Das'con 
*Das-cy-le'um 
*I)as-cy-H'tia 
Das'cy-lus 
Ba'se-a 
Da'si-U8 
Das-sar'e-t«,  or  Das- 

aa-ri'ta; 
Das-sa-re'ni,  or  Das- 

sa-rit'i-i 
Dat'a-mes 
Dat-a-pher'nes 
Da'tia 

Da'tos,  or  Da'ton 
Dau'lia 
Dau'ni 
Dau'ni-a 
Dau'nus 
Dau'ri-fcr,  or  Dau'ri 

sea 
Dav'a-ra 
*Deb'o-ms 
*Dec-a-du'chi 
*I)e-cap'o-lia 
De-ceb'a-lus 
*Dcc-e-le'a 
De-ce'Ie-um 
*Doc-e-M'cum 
Dec'e-lua 
De-cem'vi-ri 
De-cc'ti-a 
*L)e-ci-a'tum 
De-cid'i-us  Sax'a 
*Dec'i-mua 
De-cin'e-us 
De'ci-ua 
*Dec'u-nia 
*Dec-u-nia'tea 
Dt*-cu'ri-o 
Ded-i-tam'e-ne3 
De-ic'o-on 
De-id-a-mi'a 
1T*Doi!'e-on 
Dr-il'o-clma 
De-im'a-clms 
*De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-chU3 
De-i'o-ne 
De-i-o'ne-n3 
De-i-o-pe'i-a 
*De-i-ot'a-rus 
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Dt-iph'i-ia 

Di-a-du-me-ni-a'nua 

Di-os'po-lis 

*Do-sith'e-ua 

*Eb-ro-i'ces 

*EI-eu-si'nua 

Ep-i-char'mus 

De-iph'o-be 

Di-s'us 

Di-o-ti'me 

Do-se'nua 

tE-bu'da 

E-leu'sis 

Ep'i-clea 

De-iph'o-bus 

Di'a-gon,  or  Di'a- 

Di-o-ti'mus 

fDo'son 

*Eb'u-ra 

E-leu'tlier 

Ep-i-cii'dea 

De'i-phon 

gum 

Di-ot're-phea 

Dot'a-das 

*Eb'u-ro 

E-Ieu'tlie-ras 

*Ep-ic-n  e-mid  'i-i 

De-i-phon'tes 

■fDi-a-gon'das 

Di-ox-ip'pe 

Do'to 

Eb-u-ro'nea 

El-eu-the'ri-a 

E-pic'ra-tea 

De-ip'y-le 

Di-ag'o-ras 

Di-ox-ip'pua 

Do'tus 

*Eb-u-ro-vi'cea 

E-leu-ther-o-cil'i-cea 

*Ep-i-cre'ne 

De-ip'y-lus 

Di-a'li3 

Di-pae'ffi 

Dox-an'der 

Eb'u-sus 

*E-leu-the-ro-la-co'nea 

Ep-ic-te'tus 

De-ip'y-rua 

Di-al'lua 

Diph'i-laa 

ITDrac'a-non,  or  Drae'- 

Ec-a-me'da 

*E-leu'the-i-us 

*Ep-i-cu-re'i 

Dej-a-ni'ra 

Di-a-mas-ti-go'sia 

Diph'i-lus 

o-non 

Ec-bat'a-na 

E-leu'tho 

Ep-i-cu'rus 

*Dej'o-cea 

Di-a'na 

Di-phor'i-daa 

Dra-ca'nus 

Ec-e-chir'i-a,  or  Ea-e- 

fE-leu'the-ros 

E-pic'y-des 

De-jot'a-rua 

Di-an'a-sa 

*Diph'ry-gea 

*Diac'a-nus 

kir'i-a 

E-lic'i-ua 

*Ep-i-cy-di'dea 

Del'don 

tDi-a'ni-um 

Di-poe'na; 

Dra'co 

fE-ce'tra 

E-li-en'sis,  or  E-U'a- 

*Ep-i-dam-ne'us 

De'li-a 

*Di-aph'a-nes 

tDip'o-Jis 

Dra-con'ti-des 

*E-che'ae 

ca 

Ep-i-dam'nus 

De-Ii'a-dea 

Di-a'si-a 

Dip'sas 

*Drac'o-num 

E-chec'ra-tes,  or 

El-i-me'a 

Ep-i-daph'ne 

De'li-um 

fDib'i-o 

*Dip'y-lum 

Dra'cua 

E-kek'ra-tea 

El-i-pha'si-i 

E-pi-dau'ri-a 

De'Ii-us 

Di-cffi'a 

Di'ra 

*Dra-lio'nua 

*Ech'e-dai 

E'lia 

Ep-i-dau'rua 

Del-ma'ti-na 

*Di-coe-ar-che'us 

Dir'ce 

Dran'ces 

Ecli-e-da'mi-a 

*E-Ii'aa 

■fE-pid'i-um 

Del-min'i-urn 

*Di-cavar-chi'a 

Dir-cen'na 

Dran-gi-a'na 

1T*Ech-e-da-mi'a 

E-lis'sa 

E-pid'i-ua 

De'los 

Di-cEe'us 

Dir'phi-a 

Dran-gi'na 

E-cliel'a-tua 

E-lis'sua 

Ep-i-do'ta; 

Del'phi 

Di'ce 

fDir-phy'i-a 

Dra'pea 

E-chel'ta 

*E-Io'ne 

*E-pid'o-tus 

Del'pbi-cua 

Dic-e-ar'chua 

Dis-cor'di-a 

Drep'a-na,  or  Drep'a- 

Ech'e-lna 

El-lo'pi-a 

E-pig'e-nes 

Del-phin'i-a 

Di-ce'ne-us 

*Dis'co-rum 

num 

E-cbem'bro-tus 

E-io'rus 

E-pig'e-us 

Del-phin'i-um 

Dic'o-maa 

*Dis'o-ra 

Drim'a-chua 

E-che'mon 

E'los 

E-pig'o-ni 

Del'phus 

Dic'tae 

Dith-y-rara'bus 

*Dri-od'o-nes 

Ech'e-mus 

El-pe'nor 

E-pig'o-nus 

Del-phy'ne 

Dic-tam'num,  or  Dic- 

*Dit-i-o'nes 

Dri-op'i-dea 

Ech-e-ne'ua 

El-pi-ni'ce 

tEp-i-gra'ne-a 

Del'ta 

tyn'na 

Dit'ta-ni 

Dri'oa 

Ech'e-phron 

El-u-i'na 

E-pi'i,  or  E-pe'i 

*Del-to'ton 

Dic-ta'tor 

fDi'um 

Dro'i 

E-chep'o-lia 

E^y-cea 

E-pil'a-ria 

Dem'a-dea 

Dic-tid-i-en'ses 

Div-i-ti'a-cus 

*Dro-mach'e-tua 

*Ech-e-po'lii3 

El-y-ma'ia 

Ep-i-mel'i-dea 

De-msen'e-tua 

Dic-tyn'na 

fDiv-o-du'rum 

Dro-maj'us 

E-ches'tra-tus 

El'y-mi 

E-pim'e-nea 

De-inag'o-ras 

Dic'tys 

*Div'o-na 

Drop'i-ci 

*Ech'e-tIa 

El'y-mua 

Ep-i-men'i-des 

Dem-a-ra'ta 

Did'i-ua 

Di'vus  Fid'i-U8 

Dro'pi-on 

*Ecli'e-tra 

El'y-rus 

Ep-i-me'the-ua 

Dem-a-ra'tua 

Di'do 

Di-yl'lus 

Dru-en'ti-us,  or  Dru- 

*Ecli'e-tus 

*El'y-sa 

Ep-i-me'tliia 

De-mar' chus 

Did'y-ma 

*Di-ze'rus 

en'ti-a 

E-cl)  ev-e-then  'aes 

E-lys'i-um 

E-pi'o-chua 

Dem-a-re'ta 

Did-y-mre'ug 

Do-be'res 

*Dru-ge'ri 

E-chid'na 

E-ma'thi-a 

E-pi'o-ne 

Bem-a-ris'te 

Did-y-ma'on 

*Do-be'rua 

Dru'ge-ri 

Ech-i-do'ni3 

E-ma'thi-on 

fEp-i-pha'ne-a 

fDe-ma'tri-a 

Did'y-me 

*Doc'i-lis 

Dru'i-dae 

E-chin'a-dea 

Em'ba-tum 

JEp-i-pha-ne'a 

De'me-a 

Did'y-mum 

*Doc-i-me'um 

Dru-sil'la  Liv'i-a 

E-clii'non 

Em-bn-li'raa 

t*Ep-i-pha-ni'a 
E-piph'a-nea 

*De-me'ter 

Did'y-mus 

*Doc'i-mua 

Dru'so 

E-chi'nua 

E-mer'ita 

De-me'tri-a 

Di-en'e-ces 

Do'ole-a 

Dru'sus 

Ech-i-nus'sa 

E-mes'sa,  or  E-mia'sa . 

Ep-i-pha'ni-ua 

De-me'tri-as 

Di-es'pi-ter 

Dodo'na 

Dry'a-des 

E-clii'on 

E-mo'da,  or  E-mo'dus 

f  E-pip'o-ls 

De-me'tri-us 

*Di-ge/na 

Dod-o-n;e'ua 

Dry-an-ti'a-des,  or 

E-chi-on'i-des 

*E-mo'di 

E-pi'rus 

De'mo 

Di-gen'ti-a 

Do-do'ne 

Dry-an'ti-de3 

E-chi-o'ni-ua 

Em-ped'o-cles 

tE-pis-co-pi'um 

Dem-o-a-nas'sa 

*Di-ge'ri 

Do-don'i-dea 

*Dry-an-ti'dea 

*E'chi-us 

*Em;pe-dua 

E-pis'tro-pims 

Dem-o-ce'des 

Dig'ma 

*Do'i-i 

Dry-mffi'a 

*E'cbo 

Em  pe-ra'mua 

E-pit'a-dea 

De-moch'a-rea 

*Di-i-po-li'a 

Dol-a-bel'la 

Dry'mo 

fEc-no'moa 

Em-po'clua 

*Ep-i-the'ras 

Dem'o-clea 

Di'i 

Dol-i-cha'on 

*Dry-mo'de3 

E-des'sa,  or  E-de'aa 

Em-po'ri-a 

*Ep'i-tos 

De-moc'o-on 

Di-mas'sus 

Dol'i-che 

Dry'mua 

E-dis'sa 

tEm-po'ri-ae 

E'pi-um 

De-moc'ra-tea 

Di-nar'chus 

*Dol'i-choa 

*Diy-naem'e-tum 

E'don 

Em-pu'aa 

Ep'o-na 

Du-moc'ri-tua 

*Din'dy-nia 

*Do-li'on 

Dry'o-pe 

*E-do'nea 

*Em-pyr'i-um 

*E-pon'y-mus 

De-mod'i-ce 

*Din-dy-me'ne 

*Do-li'o-nea 

Dry-o-pe'i-a 

*Ed'o-nes 

*E-nses'i-mus 

*E-po'pe 

De-mod'o-cus 

Din'dy-mus 

*Do-li'o-nis 

Dry'o-pea 

E-do'ni 

En-cel'a-dus 

E-po'pe-ua 

*Dem-o-do'ru3 

Din'i-a 

Do'li-us 

Dry'o-pia,  or  Dry-op'i  - 

*E-du'sa 

*En-chs']e-a? 

Ep-o-red'o-rix 

De-mo'Ie-on 

Din'i-aa 

Dol-o-me'na 

da 

E-dyl'i-us 

En;de-i3 

Ep'u-lo 

De-mo;le-us 

Din'i-che 

*Dol-o-me'ne 

Dry'opa 

E-e'ti-on 

En-de'ra 

E-pyt'i-des 

De'mon 

Di-noch'a-res 

Do'Ion 

Dryp'e-tis 

*E-ga'le-oa 

*En-de'rum 

Ep'y-tus 

Dem-o-nas'sa 

Di-noc'ra-tes 

Do-Ion'ci 

fDu'bia 

E-gel'i-dua 

En-dym'i-on 

Eq-ua-jus'ta 

De-mo'nax 

Di-nod'o-chus 

Dol'o-pes 

JDu'bris 

E-ge'ri-a 

E-ne'ti 

E-quic'o-]ua 

Dem-o-ni'ca 

*Din-o-ge-ti'a 

Do  lo'phi-on 

Du-ce'ti-ua 

E-gea-a-re'tus 

*En'c-ti 

*E-quir'i-a 

Dem-o-ni'cus 

Di-nol'o-chus 

Do-lo'pi-a 

Du-il'li-a 

Eg-e-ai'nus 

*En-gon'a-sis 

*Eq'ui-tes 

Dem-o-phan'tua 

Di-nom'e-nea 

*Dol-o-pi'on 

Du-il'li-us  Ne'pos 

E-ges'ta 

En-gy'um 

Eq-uo-tu'ti-cum 

De-moph'i-lus 

Di'non 

Do'lops 

Du-lich'i-um 

*E-ge'ta 

E-ni-en'ses 

Er'a-con 

Dem'o-phon 

Di-nos'the-nea 

*Dom-i-du'ca 

*Du-lop'o-Iis 

Eg -na'ti-a 

E-ni-o'pe-ua 

E-ite'a 

De-moph'o-on 

Di-nos'tra-tus 

Dom-i-du'cus 

Dum'no-rix 

Eg-na'ti-ua 

E-ni'pe-ua 

Er-a^e'nus 

De-mop'o-Iia 

*Di-o-cses-a  re'a 

Do-min'i-ca 

Du'nax 

E-i'on 

E-nis'pe 

*Er-a-si'nus 

De'mos 

Di-o-cle'a 

Do-mit'i-a 

*Du'ra-nus 

E-i'o  nes 

En'na 

Er-a-sip'pus 

De-mos'the-neS 

Di'o-clea 

Do-mit-i-a'nua 

Du-ra'ti-ua 

E-i-o'ne-ua,  or  E-jo'- 

En'ni-a 

Er-a-sis'tra-tus 

Do-mos'tra-tua 

Di-o-cle-ti-a'nua 

Do-mi-til'la 

*Du'ra-to 

ne-us 

En'ni-us 

Er'a-to 

*De-mn'chus 

Di-o-do'rus 

Do-mit'i-us 

Du'ri-us 

*E-i-ze'lua 

En'no-mua 

Er-a-tos'the-nea 

Dem'y-lus 

Di-o'e-tas 

*Dom-not'i-num 

*Du-ro-cor'to-rum 

El-a-bon'taa 

En-nos-i-gae'us 

Er-a-tos'tra-tua 

*Den-se-le't8B 

Di-og'e-nea 

*Dom-not'i-nua 

Du-ro'ni-a 

E-]ffl'a 

En'o-pe 

E-ra'tus 

De-od'a-tus 

Di-o-ge'ni-a 

Do-na'tus 

Du-um'vi-ri 

E-lffl'ua 

E'nopa 

Er-bes'sua 

De-o'i3 

Di-og'e-nus 

Don-i-la'us 

Dy-a-gon'daa 

*E-lae-u-ti'chua 

E'nos 

fEr-chi'a 

tDer'be 

Di-og-ne'tua 

Do-nu'ca 

Dy-ar-den'sea 

El-a-ga-ba'lus,  or  El- 

En-o-sic'thon 

Er'e-bus 

Der'bi-cea 

*Di-o-me'a 

Do-ny'sa 

Dy'mffi 

a-gab'a  lua 

E-not-o-coe'tas 

*Er-ech-the'ura 

ITDer'bi-ces 

Di-o-me'da 

Do-rac'te 

Dy-mas'i 

*E-la'is 

En-tel'la 

E-rech'the-us 

*Der-bi'ces 

*Di-om-e-de'a 

*Dor-ce'a 

Dy'niaa 

El-a-i'tea 

En-tel'lus 

*Er-ech-thi'da? 

Der'ce 

*Di-om-e-de'ae 

Do'res 

Dym'nus 

E-Ia'i-ua 

E-ny-a'li-ua 

E-rech'thi-des 

*Der-ce'bi-i 

Di-o-me'dea 

fDo'ri 

Dy-nam'e-ne 

El-a-phe-bo'li-a 

E-ny'o 

E-rem'bi 

Der-cen'nu8 

Di-o-me'don 

*Dor'i-ca 

*Dy-nas'te 

El-a-phi-oe'a 

E'o-ne 

E-re'mus 

Der'ce-to,  or  Der'ce- 

*Di-o'mus 

Dor'i-cus 

Dy'ras 

El'a-phus 

E'03 

Er-e-ne'a 

tia 

Di'on 

*Dor'i-daa 

Dy-ras'pea 

El-ap-to'ni-ua 

E-0'U3 

E-res'sa 

Der-cyl'li-das 

Di-o-nse'a 

Do-ri-en'ses 

fDy'ris 

E-la'ra 

*E-pEen'e-tus 

E-re;sus 

Der-cyl'lua 

Di-o'ne 

fDo-ri-e'u3 

*Dy-ra'chi-um 

El-a-te'a 

E-pa'gris 

*Er'e-sus,  or  E-rea'sua 

*Dtr'cy-los 

*Di-on-y-se'ua 

Dor'i-laa 

Dy-sau'lea 

E-la'tua 

E-pam-i-non'das 

E-re'tri-a 

Der'cy-nus 

Di-o-nys'i-a 

Dor-i-la'ua 

Dys-ci-ne'tua 

*El'a-tus 

*Ep-an-te'li-i 

E-re'tum    . 

Der-sce'i 

Di-o-ny-si'a-dea 

Do'ri-on 

Dy-so'rum 

E-la'vet 

E-paph-ro-di'tus 

Er-eu-tha'li-on 

fDer-tho'na 

Di-o-nys'i-as 

Do'ria 

*Dy-so'ru3 

E'le-a 

Ep'a-phus 

Er'ga-ne 

De-ru-si-ae'i 

Di-o-nys'i-des 

Do-ris'cua 

Dys-pon'ti-i 

E-le-a'tea 

Ep-as-nac'tua   ■ 

*Er-gan'i-ca 

*Des'po-ta 

Di-o -nys-i-o-do'rua 

Do'ri-um 

E-lec'tra 

E-peb'o-lua 

Er-gen'na 

*De-su'da-ba 

Di-o-nys'i-on 

Do'ri-us 

E-lec'tra 

E-pe'i 

Er'gi-as 

Deu-ca'li-on 

Di-o-ny-sip'o-lis 

*Do-ros'to-lum 

E-lec'tri-des 

*Ep-e-tri'mi 

Er-gi'nus 

Deu-ce'ti-us 

Di-o-nys'i-ue 

Do-roa'to-rum 

E. 

E-lec'try-on 

E-pe'us 

Er-gin'mia 

Deu'do-rix 

*Di-o-ny'su3 

Dor-sen'nus 

*£l-e-gi'a 

*E-phe'M 

Er-i-bcfi'a 

*Deu-ri'o-pus 

Dt-oph'a-nes 

Dor'so 

E-le'i 

Eph'e-sus 

*Er-i-bo'tea 

*Dev'o-na 

Di-o-phan'tua 

Do'rus 

El-e-Ie'us 

Eph'e-tae 

*Er-i-ca'tea 

Dex-am'e-ne 

Di-o-pee'nus 

Do-ry'a-aus 

E'a-nes 

E'le-on 

Eph-i-al'tes 

*Er-i-ce'a 

Dex  am'e-nus 

*Di-o-pi'tes,  or  *Di-o- 

Do-ry'clus 

E-a'nu3 

E-le-on'tum 

Eph'o-ri 

Er-i-ce'tes 

Dex-ip'pus 
Dex-ith'e-a 

pi'thea 

Dor-y-lae'um,  or  Dor- 

E-ar'i-nus 

*El-e-phan'ti-ne 
El-e-pnan'tis 

Eph'o-rus 

E-rich'tho 

Di-op'o-lis 

y-la;'ua 

E-a'si-um 

*Eph'ra-ta 

Et  ich-tho'ii-»w 

Dex'i-us 

Di-o'res 

Dor'y-laa 

Eb'do-me 

El-e-phan-toph'a-gl 

Eph'y-ra 

Er-i-cin'i-um 

Di'a 

Di-o-ryc'tus 

Dor-y-la'u3 

*Eb'o-da 

*El-e-phan-to-the'ra) 

*Eph'y-re 

Er-i-ca'sa 

Di-ac-o-pe'na 

Di-os-cor'i-dea 

*Do-rypli'o-ri 

fE'bon 

El-e-phe'nor 

*Ep-i-ca'rus 

E-rid'a-nu3 

*Di-a-cre'a 

*Di-03'co-rum 

Do-rys'sua 

fEb'o-ra 

El-e-po'rus 

Ep-i-cas'te 

*Er-ig-du'pu8 

*Di'a-cris 

Di-os'co-rus 

Dos'ci 

E-bor'a-cum 

*El-eu-chi'a 

Ep-i-cer'i-dea 

E-rig'o-ne 

Di-ac-tur'i-des 

Di-oa-cu'ri 

•fDo-si'a-daa 

HEb-o-ra'c»m 

E'le-us 

Ep-i-cha'i-des 

tE-rig-o-ne'i-ua 

*Di-a-du'rae  nus 

Di-os'pa-ge 

Do-si'a-dea 

*Eb'o-rum 

El-eu-sin'i-a 

E-pich'a-ria 

E-rig'o-nus 
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Er-i-gy'us. 

E-ril'lus 

E-rin'des 

*E-rin'e-os 

E-rh>'na 

E-rin'nya 

E-ri'o-pi3 

E-ripb'a-nia 

E-ripli'i-das 

Er-i-phy'le 

E'ris 

Er-i-sich'thon 

Er'i-thus 

E-rix'o 

E-ro'chua 

E-ro'pus,  and  JEt'o- 

pas 
E'roa 

E-ros'tra-tus 
*E-ro'ti-a 
Er-ru'ca 
Er'se 
Erx'i-as 
fE-ry'a-lua 
E-ryb'i-um 
Er-y-ci'na 
Er-y-man'this 
Er-y-man'lhus 
Er'y-maa 
E-rym'na 
E-rym'ne-ua 
Er'y-mus 
*Er-ys-the'a 
Er-y-tlie'a 
*Er-y-thi'a 
Er-y-thi'ni 
fEr-y-thiE'um 
Er'y-thra 
*E-ryth-ra-bo'Ius 
Er'y-thra 
Er'y-thraa 
E-ryth'ri-on 
E-rytli'ros 
E'ryx 
E-ryx'o 
E-ser'nua 
Ea-quil'i-ffi,  and  Es- 

qui-li'nus 
Es-sed'o-nea 
Es'se-nes 
Es'su-i 
fEs-ti-K-o'tis 
Es-tiai'a 
Es'u-la 
E-te-ar'chua 
E-te'o-clea 
E-te'o-clus 
Et-e-o-cre'tae 
E-te'o-nes 
E-te-o'ne-us 

E-le-o-ni'cus 
*E-te-o'nu9 

E-te'sUe 
E-tha'li-oii 

E-the'le-um 

*E-tbe'lua 

E-the'mon 

Etli'o-da 

E'ti-as 

E'tis 

E-tm'ri-a 

fE-trus'ci 

Et'y-lus 

Eu'ba-gea 

Eu-ba'tas 

Eu'bi-ua 

Eu-b(E'a 

Eu-bo'i-cus 

Eu'bo-te 

Eu'bo-tes 

Eu-bu'le 

Eu-bu'li-dea 

Eu-bu'lii3 

Eu-oe'raa 

Eti-che'nor 

Eu'c.bi-dea 

Eu-cli'dea 

Eu'clua 

Eu'cra-te 

Eu'cra-tes 

Eu'cri-tus 

Euc-ie'mon 

Euc-tre'si-i 

Eu-daVrnon 

Eu-dam'i-das 

Eu'da-mus,  or  *Eu- 
dn'miis 

Eii-de'mus 

Eu-do'ci-a 

Eu-duc'i-mui 

Eu-do'ra 

Eu-do'ius 

Eu-dox'i-a 

Eu-dox'us 

*Eu-el-ge'a 

Eu-e-mer'i-daa 


*Eu-es'pe-ria 

Eu-ga'ne-i 

Eu-ge'ni-a 

tEu-ge'ni-um 

Eu-ge'ni-ua 

Eu'ge-on 

*Eu-gi'a 

Eu-hem'e-rus 

*Eu'hy-dra 

Eu'hy-drum 

Eu'liy-ua 

Eu-lim'e-ne 

Eu-ma'chi-u3 

Eu-mre'us 

*Eu-rna'ras 

*Eu-me'ces 

Eu-me'des 

Eu-me'Iia 

■fEu-me'liis,     (son    of 

Jldmetus) 
Eu'me-lus 
Eu'me-nea 

Eu-me'ni-a,  (a  female) 
*Eu-me-ni'a,  (a  city) 
Eu-men'i-des 
Eu-me-nid'i  a 
Eu-me'ni-113 
Eu-mol'pe 
Eu-mo-l'pi-dai 
Eu-mol'pus 
Eu-mcn'i-des 
*Eu'ne-oa 
Eu-nae'ua 
Eu-na'pi-ua 
*Eu-ni'ce 
*Eu-no,mi-a 
Eu'no-mua 
*Eu-nu'chua 
Eu'nua 
*Eu'o-dus 
fEii-on'y-jnoa 
Eu'o-ras  ^ 

Eu-pa'gi-um 
Eu-pal'a-mon 
*Eu-pal'a-moa 
Eu-pal'a-mus 
Eu'pa-tor 
Eu-pa-to'ri-a 
*Eu-pat'o-tis 
Eu-pei'thes 
Eu'pba-ea 
Eu-plian'tus 
Eu-phe'me 
Eu-phe'mua 
Eu-pbor'bua 
Eu-pho'ri-on 
fEu-phra'nor 
Eu-phra'tea 
Eu'phron 
Eu-phroa'y-ne 
*Eu-pi'the9 
Eu-plae'a,  or  Eu-ploe'a 
Eu'po-lis 
*Eu-po'lus 
Eu-pom'pua 
Eu-ri-a-naa'sa 
Eu-rip'i-dea 
Eu-ri'pua 
*Eu-rc-aq'ui-Io 
*Eu-roc'lv-don 
Eu-ro'mus 
*Eu-ron'o-tua 
Eu-ro'pa 
Eii-ro-pa?'ua 
Eu'rops 
*Eu-ro'pua 
Eu-io'tas 
En-ro'to 
*Eu-ro'ua 
Eu'rus 
En-ry'a-Ie 
Eu-ry'a-hi3 
Eu-iyb.'a-tos 
Eu-ryb'i-a 
Eu-ry-bi'a-dea 
Eu-ryb'i-ua 
*Et]-ryb'o-lus 
Eu-ry-cle'a 
En'ry-clea 
Eu-ry-cli'des 
Eu-ryc'ra-tes 
Eii-ry-crat'i-das 
Eu-ryd'a-mas 
En-ryd'a-me 
En-ry-dam'i-daa 
Eu-ryd'i-ce 
*Eu-iy-e'Jua 
Eu-ry-ga'ni-a 
'"Eu-ryl'e-on 
Eu-ryl'o-chu3 
Eu-rym'a-chua 
Eu-rym'e-de  , 
Eu-rym'e-don 
Eu-rym'e-nes 
Eu-ryn'o-ine 
Eu-ryn'o-mua 


Eu-ry'o-no 

Eu'ry-pon 

*  Eu-ry-pon'ti-dffl 

Eu-ryp'y-le 

Eu-ryp'y-lua 

Eu-rys'the-nea 

En-rys-then'i-das 

En-rys'the-ua 

Eu'ry-te 

Eu-ryt'e-ae 

Eu-ryt'e-Ie 

tEu-ry-the'mis 

Eu-ryth'i-on,  and  Eu- 

ryt'i-on 
Eu'ry-tia 
En'ry-tus 
*Eti'se-bes 

*Eu-S6/bi-a,  (a  woman) 
*Eu-se-bi'a,  (a  city 

near  ML  Taurus) 
Eu-se'bi-tis 
*En-sem'a-ta 
Eu'se-pus 
Eu-sta'tlii-ua 
Eu-sto'li-a 
Eu-sto'li-ua 
Eu-ta;'a 
Eu-te]'i-das 
Eu-ter'pe 
Eu-tlia'li-a 
En-tlia'li-us 
*Eu-the'nas 
Eu-thyc'ra-tes 
Eu-thy-de'mus 
Eu-thy'mus  , 

*Eu-tnyn'o-u3 
Eu-trap'e-!u3 
*Eu-tre'sia 
Eu-tro'pi-a 
Eu-tro'pi-ua 
Eu'ty-ches 
Eti-tych'i-de 
Eu-tych'i-dea 
*Eu'ty-chua 
Eux-an'thi-ua 
Eux'e-ntis 
Eox-i'nus  Pon'tua 
*Enx-ip'pe 
*Eux-yu'the-tus 
E-vad'ne 
Ev'a-gea 
*Ev'a-gon 
E-vag'o-raa 
E-vag'o-re 
E'van 
E-van'der 
E-van'ge-Ius 
Ev-an-gor'i-des 
E-van'thes 
E-var'chua 
E'vaa 
E'vax 
E-vel'thon 
E-vem'e-ru3 
*E-ve'nor 
E-ve'nii9 
Ev-e-plie'nus 
Ev'e-res 
E-ver'ge-tse 
E-ver'ge-tea 
fEv-es-per'i  dea 
E-vip'pe 
E-vip'pua 
Ex-a'di-us 
Ex-s'thes 
Ex-ag'o-nus 
*Ex-om/a-toe 
Ex-om'a-true 
*Ex-quil'i-a 


E. 


tFA-BA'RI-A 

Fab'a-ris 

Pa'bi-a 

Fa-bi-a'iii 

Fa'bi-i 

Fa'bi-us 

Fab-ra-te'ri-a 

Fa-bric'i-ua 

Fa-bul'la 

fFa-cel'i-na 

*Fac-c-li'na 

Fa'dus 

Fa?s'u-liE 

Fal-ciil'i-a 

fFa-le'ri-a 

Fa-le'ri-i 

Fal-e-ri'na 

Fa-ler'nua 

Fa-lis'ci 

Fa-lis'cus 


Fa'ma 

Fan'ni-a 

Fan'ni-i 

Fan'ni-ua 

Far'fa-rua 

*Far'si-na 

Faa'ce-lis 

Fas-eel 'li-na 

*Fa-tic'a-nus 

Fau-cu'Ia 

Fau'la 

Faii'na 

Fau-na'Ii-a 

Fau'ni 

Fau'nus 

Faus'ta 

Faus-ti'na 

*Faus-ti'nua 

Faus'ti-ta9 

Faus'tu-lus 

Faus'tus 

Fa-ven'ti-a 

Fa-ve'ri-a 

Fa'vo 

l-Fav-o-ri'nua 

Feb'ru-a 

Fe-ci-a'lea 

Fe!'gi-nas 

:f:Fe-lic'i-taa 

*Fel'si-na 

Fen-es-tel'la 

fFen'ni 

Fe-ra'li-a 

Fer-en-ti'num 

Fe-ren'tum,  or  fFc- 

ren'tum 
Fe-re'tri-ua 

Fe-ro'ni-a 

Fes-cen'ni-a 

*Fes-cen-ni'nua 

fFes'cu-liE 

Fes'tua 

Fi-bre'nua 

Fi-cul'ne-a 

Fi-de'na,  or  Fi-de'na; 
f*Fid-e-na'tes 

Fi-den'ti-a 

*Fid-en-ti'nua 

Fi'des 

Fi-dic'u-lse 

Fim'bri-a 

Fir'mi-113 

Fis-etd'lu3 

Flac'cus 

Fla-cel'li-a 

Fla-cil'la 

Fla-cil'la  ^E'li-a 

*Flnm'i-nes 

Fla-min'i-a 

Fla-min'i-u?,  or  Flam- 
i-ni'nus 

Fla'vi-a 

Fla-vi-a'num 

*FIa-vi'na 

Fla-vin'i-a 

Fla-vi-ob'ri-ga 

Fla'vi-us 

*Fla-vo'na 

Flo'ra 

Flo-ra'li-a 

*F!o-ra'lis 

|Flo-ren'ti-a 

Flo-ri-a'nua 

Flo'rus 

Flu-o'ni-a 

Fo'li-a 

*Fon-ta'n»3 

Fon-te'i-a 

Fon-te'i-us  Cap'i-to 

For'mi-a? 

For-mi-a'num 

For'nax 

For-tu'na 

For'u-li 

Fo'nim  Ap'pi-i 

Fran'ci 

Fre-gel'la 

Fre-ge'na? 

Fren-ta'ni 

Frig'i-dus 

Fris'i  i 

Frnn'ti-nus 

*F?-on-ti'nU3 

Fron'to 

Fru'si-no 

Fu-ci'na 

Fu-ci'mis 

t-'-Fu'ci-nus 

Fu-fid'i  us 

Fu'ft-us  Gem'i-nua 

fFu-ga'li-a 

Ful-gi-na'tea 

Ful-gi'nua 

Ful'li-num,  and  Ful- 

Ful'vi-a  [gi'num 

Fiil'vi-us 


Fun-da'nua 

Fun'di 

Fu'ri-a 

Fu'ri-aB 

Fu'ri-i 

Fu-ri'na 

Fu-ri'na 

Fu'ri-us 

F»r'ni-U3 

Fus'cua 

*Fus-ci'na 

Fu'si-a 

Fu'si-ua 


G. 


Gab'a-les 
*Gab'a-lU3 
*Gab'a-rua 
*Gab'a-za 
Ga-be'ne,  and  Ga-bi 

e'ne 
Ga-bi-e'nua 
Ga'bi-i 
Ga-bi'na 
Ga-bin'i-a 
Ga-bin-i-a'nua 
Ga-bin'i-us 
*Ga-bi'nus 
*G;ul'a-ra 

Ga'des,  and  fGa-di'ra 
Gad-i-ta'nus 
G»-sa'ts 
*Ga;-tu'li 
Ga;-tu'li-a 
Gs-tu'li-cua 
Ga-la'bri-i 
Gal-ac-toph'a-gi 
Ga-ls'sus 
Ga-lan'tllis 
Gal'a-ta 
Gal'a-tze 
Gal-a-tK'a,  and  Gal-a- 

thffi'a 
*G:0-a-te'a 
Ga-la'ti-a 
Ga-lax'i-a 
Gal'ba 
*Gal'bu-la 
Ga-le'nus 
Ga-le'o-lffi 
*Ga-le-o'ta? 
Ga-le'ri-a 
Ga-le'ri-us 
Ga-le'sus 
Gal-i-te'a 
Ga-1  i  11-th  i-a'di-a 
Gal'li 
Gal'li-a 
Gal-li-ca'nua 
*Gal-lic'i-nua 
*Gal'li-cus 
Gal-li-e'nua 
Gal-li-na'ri-a 
Gal-lip'o-lis 
*Gal-li'ta 
Gal-lo-grne'ci-a 
Gal-lo'ni-us 
Gal 'Ins 
Ga-max'us 
*GaTn-bre'um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gan-da-ri'tse 
Gan'ga-ma 
Gan-gar'i-ds 
*Gan-gar'i-dea 
Gan'ges 
*Gan-ge'tia 
Gan-uas'cua 
Gan-y-me'de 
Gan-y-mn'des 
*Ga-net'i-cum 
Gar-a-man'tes 
Gar  a-man'tia 
Gar'a-inaa 
Gar'n-tas 
Ga-re'a-tfle 
Ga-re-ath'y-ra 
Gar-ga'nus 
Gar-ga'phi-a 
Gar'gn-ra 
^(Jar-gar'i-dre 
Gar'ga-ris 
tGar'ga-rua 
t*Gar-get'tus 
Gar-git'ti-us 
Ga-i'il'i-i!3 
*Ga-ri'tes 
Ga-rum'na 
Gas'tnm 
*Ga'the-aj 
Ga-tho'a-taa 


t*Gau-ga-me'la 

Gau'lus,  or  Gau'le-on 

*Gau-ra'nus 

Gau'rus 

Ga'us,  or  Ga'oa 

*Ga-zo'raa 

Ge  ben'na 

*Ge-dro'ai 

Ge-dro'si-a 

Ge-ga'ni-i 

Ge'la 

Ge-la'nor 

Gel'li-a 

Gel'li-aa 

Gel'li-us 

Ge'lo,  or  Ge'lon 

*Gel'o-i 

J*Ge-lo'i 

Gel'o-nea,  or  Ge-lo'ni 

Ge'los 

*Gem'i-ni 

Ge-min'i-ua 

Gem'i-nus 

■^Ge-mi'nus 

Ge-na'bum 

Ge-nau'ni 

*Ge-ne'tes 

Ge-ne'va 

*Gen'e-va 

IT  Ge-ne'va,  or  1TGe 

na'va 
Ge-ni'sus 
Ge'ni-us 
*Gen-na'i-des 
*Ge-no'ni 
Gen'se-ric 
Gen'ti-iis 
Gen'u-a 
Ga-nu'ci-us 
^TGe-nu'rus 
Ge-nu'sua 
J*Gen'u-sua 
Ge-nu'ti-a 
*Gen'y-sns 
*Ge-om'o-ri 
Ge-cr;gi-ca 
Ge-phy'ra 
Ge-phyr'se-i 
*Gepb-y-rEe'i 
*Ge-phy'rea 
■^'Geph-y-ro'te 
*Gep'i-da3 
Ge-ries'tus 
*Ger-a-ne'a 
Ge-ra'ni-a 
Ge-ran'thrce 
*Ger'a-sa 
*Ge-re;a 
Ge-res'ti-cus 
Ger'gi-tlium 
Ger-go'bi-a 
Ge'ri-on 
Ger-ma'ni-a 
*Ger-man-i-ci'a 
Ger-man'i-cus 
Ger-iua'ni-i 
*Ger-ma'nu3 
*Ger-on-te'us 
Ge-ron'tbrce 
Ger'rliffi 

Ge'rus,  and  Ger'rhus 
Ge'ry-on,  and  Ge-ry'- 

o-ncs 
*Ge-sitls'o-us 
Ges'sa-ts 
fGes-so-ri'a  cum 
Ges'sos 
Ges'sua 
Ge'ta 
Ge'tre 

*Ge-thos'y-ne 
*Geth  sem'a-ni 
*Get'i-cus 
Ge-tu'li-a 
Gi-gan'tes 
*Gig-aii-te'us 
Gi-gar'tum 
Gi'gis 
*Gi-go'nus 
Gil'do 
Gil'lo 

Gin-da'nes 
Gin'des 
Gin'ge 
Gin-gu'nura 
Gip'pi-us 
Gis'co 

Gla-di-a-to'ri-i  Lu'di 
*Glan-do-me'rura 
Gla'nis 
Gla'num 
Glapli'v-re,  and 

Glapli'y-ra 
Glaph'y-rua 
Glau'ce 
Giau'ci-a 

i»9l~ 


Glau-cip'pe 

Glau-cip'pus 

Glau'con 

Glau-con'o-me 

Glau-co'pia 

Glau'cua 

Glau'ti-as 

Gli'con 

Glis'sas 

Glyc'e-ra 

Gly-ce'ri-um 

Gly'con 

Glym'pes 

Gna'ti-a 

Gni'dus 

Gnos'si-a,  or  Gnos  sis 

Gnos'sus 

Gob-a-nit'i-o 

Go'bar 

Gob'a-res 

Gn'bry-a3  * 

Gol'gi 

^Gom'o-ra 

Gom'phi 

Go-na'tas 

Go-ni'a-des 

Go-nip'pus 

Gou'ni 

Go-iKEs'sa 

Go-nus'sa 

Gor-di-a'nu9 

*Gor-di-e'um 

^Gor-di-u-co'mon 

Gor'di-um 

Gor'di-us 

*Gor-di-u-ti'chus 

Gor-ga'aua 

Gor'ge 

Gor;gi-aa 

Gor'go 

Gor'go-nea 

*Gor-go'ne-U3 

Gor-go'ni-a 

Gor-go'ni-ua 

Gor-goph'o-ne 

Gor-goph  'o-ra 

*Gor-go'pia 

Gor'gus 

Gor-gyth'i-011 

Gor'tu-s 

Gor'tyn,  Gor'tya,  or 

Gor-ty'na 
Gor-tyn'i-a 
*Go-tho'ne3 
TTGu'thi 
Got'tlii 
Grae'clma 
Gra-di'vus 
Gra'ci 
Grae'ci-a 

Gra?'ci-a  Mag'na 
Gra-ci'nua 
*Gr;e-cos'ta-siH 
Gra'ciis 
Gra'i-us 
*Gra-ju'ge-nsa 
Gra-ui'cus 
Gra'ni-ua 

*Gra-te'as  In'su-lce 
Gra'ti-E 
Gra-ti-a'nus 
Gra-tid'i-a 
Gra'ti-on 
Gra'ti-113 
Gia'vi-i 
Gra-vis'ciB 
Gra'vi-us 
Gre-go'ri-ua 
Grin'nes 
*Gro-ne'a 
Gros'phun 
Gryl'lus 
Gry-ne'um 
Gry-ne'us 
Giv-ni'um 
*Gy'a-ra 

Gy'a-rus,  and  Gy'a-roa 
Gy'as 

Gv-g«'U3 

Gy'ge 

Gy'ges,  or  Gy'es 

♦Gyl-a-ce'a 

Gy-lip'pus 

Gyin-na'si-a 

Gym-na'si-um 

Gyn-ne'si-a; 

Gym'ne-tes 

*Gym  ne'tes 

*Gym  no-pai-di;a 

Gym-nos-o-phis'tas 

Gy-nce'ce-as 

Gy-nx-co-thcE'nas 

Gyn'tles 

*Gyr-to'na 

Gy-the'um 
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He'brug 

tHeph-ffis-ti'a-dea 

*He-si'o-nes 

f*Hip-po'nax 

Hyd-ra-o'tes 

*I-a'on 

H. 

*He-bu'dea 

He-pbres'ti-i 

He3-pe;ri-a 

Hip-po-ni'a-tea 

*Hyd're-a 

*I-a'o-nea 

Hec'a-le 

He-phajs'ti-o 

Hes-per'i-dea 

*Hip-po-ni'cua 

*Hy-dre'la 

I-ap-e-ron'i-dea 

Hec-a-le'si-a 

He-pliffis'ti-on 

Hes'pe-ris 

Hip-po'ni-um 

Hy-droch'o-us 

I-a-pet'i-dea 

Hec-a-me'de 

Hep-ta-pho'nos 

•fHes-pe-ri'tis 

Hip-pon'o-ua 

Hy-dro-pho'ri-a 

11-ap-e-ti-on'i-dea 

Ha'bis 

fHec'a-taj 

Hep-tap'o-Iis 

Hes'pe-rua 

*Hip-poph'a-gi 

HyMrus 

I-ap'e-tua 

Ha-dri-a-nop'o-lis 

Hec-a-tae'us 

*Hep-tap'o-ru9 

Hes'ti-a 

Hip-pop'o-des 

Hy-dru'aa 

I-a'pis 

Ha-dri-a'nus 

Hec'a-te 

He|)-tap'y-l03 

fHes-ti'a 

Hip-pos'tra-tua 

Hy'e-la 

♦I-ap'o-dea 

Ha-clri-at'i-cum 

Hec-a-te'si-a 

*Hep-ta-yd'a-ta 

Hes-ti-aj'a 

Hip-pot'a-dea 

*Hy'e-le 

fl-a-pyd'i-a 

*Had-y-le'um 

fHec'a-to 

He'ra 

*He3-ti-o'nea 

Hip'po-tas,  or  Hip'po- 

Hy-emp'sal 

*I-a-py'gea 

Mammon 

Hec-a-toru-bo'i-a 

Her-a-cle'a 

He'sus 

tes 

Hy-et'tus 

I-a-pyg'i-a 

Hse-mo'ni-a 

Hec-a-tom-pho'ni-a 

Her-a-cle'i-a 

He-sych'i-a 

Hip-poth'o-e 

*Hy-ge'a 

I-a'pyx 

*Haini'o-nis 

Hec-a-tom'po-lia 

*Her'a-cles 

He-sych'i-us 

Hip-potli'o-on 

Hy-ge'i-a 

I-ar'bas 

Hae'mus 

Hec-a-tom'py-loa 

He-rac'le-um 

He-tric'u-lum 

Hip-poth-o-on'tis 

Hy-gi'a-na 

*I-ar-bi'ta 

Ha'ges 

*Hec-a-tom'py-lus 

He-rac-Ie-o'tea 

He-tru'ri-a 

Hip  poth'o-us 

Hy-gi'nua 

I-ar'chas,    and   Jar' 

Hng-nag'o-ra 

*Hec-a-ton-ne'si 

Her-a-cli'dse 

Heu-rip'pa 

Hip-po'ti-on 

Hy'la 

chas 

Hag'no 

*Hec-te'noe 

Her-a-cli'dea 

Hex-ap'y-lum 

*Hip-po-tox'o-tffl 

Hy-lac'i-dea 

I-ar'da-nua 

Ha-lre'sus,  and  Ha-le'- 

Hec'tor 

Her-a-cli'dia 

fHi-ar'has,  or  I  ar'bas 

Hip-pu'ria 

Hy-lac'tor 

Las'i-des 

SliS 

Hec'u-ba 

Her-a-cli'tua 

Hi-ber'ni-a,  and  Hy- 

*Hip-pu'rus 

Hy'lae 

I-a'si-on,  and  I-a'9i  ua 

Hal'a-ia 

*Hec'y-ra 

He-rac'Ii-ua 

ber;ni-a 

Hip'pus 

*Hy-le'a 

*t-a'sis 

#Hnl-cy'o-ne 

Hed'i-la 

*Her-a-cli/us 

*Hi-be'rus 

Hip'si-dea 

Hy-lK'ua 

I'a-sus 

fHa-len'tum 

■fHed-o-nae'um 

He-ra?'a 

Hi-bril'des 

Hi'ra 

Hy'laa 

*I-ax^am'a-tffi 

t*Hal'e-sa 

*Hed'u-es 

He-ra'um 

Hic-e-ta'on 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hy'lax 

fl  ax'ar-tes 

JHa-Ie'sa 

Hed'u-i 

*Her-be'sua 

1T*Hic'e-ta3 

Hir-pi'nus 

Hyl'i-aa 

I-be'ri 

Ha-le'si-us 

*Hed'y-lus 

Her-bes'sua 

Hi-emp'aal 

Hir'ti-a  (Lex) 

Hyl-la'i-cus 

I-be'ri-a 

*Ha-le'sus 

He-dym'e-Ies 

fHer-bi'ta 

*T*Hi'e-ra,  (an  island) 

Hir'ti-ua  Au'lua 

Hyl'lus 

*I-ber'i-cus 

Ha'li-a 

He-gel'o-chus 

Her-ce'i-ua 

1T*Hi-e'ra,  or  I-a;'ra,(o 

Hir'tua 

Hy-lon'o-me 

I-be'rus 

Ha-li-ac'mon 

He-ge'mon 

*Her-ce'us 

person) 

His'bon 

Hy-loph'a-gi 

I'bi 

*Ha-li-ac'e-tua 

Heg-e-si'a-nax 

Her-cu-Ia'ne-ura 

1f*Hi-e-ra-co'me 

fHis'pa-lia 

Hym-e-nai'us,  and 

I'bia 

Ha-Ii-ar'tus 

He-ge'si-as 

*Her-cu-la'ne-ua 

Hi-e-rap'o-lia 

His-pa'ni-a 

Hy'men 

Ib'y-cus 

*  Hal-i-car-nas'se-us 

Heg-e-sil'o-chus 

Her'cu-les 

Hi'e-rax 

*His-pa'nu3 

Hy-met/tus 

I-ca'ri-a 

Hal-i-car-nas'sus 

Heg-e-sin'o-us 

Her-cu'le-um 

*Hi'e-ri 

His-pel'Ium 

*Hy~o'pe 

Ica'ri-us 

Ha-lic'y-ae 

Heg-e-si'nus 

Hei-cu'le-ua 

*Hi-er'i-chua 

His'po 

Hy-pas'pa 

Ic'a-rus 

Ha-li'e-is 

Heg-e-sip'pua 

Her-cy'na 

Hi'e-ro 

His-pul'la 

Hy-pffi'si-a 

Ic'ci-ua 

Ha  lim'e-de 

Heg-e-sip'y-le 

Her-cyn'i-a 

Hi-e-ro-ce;pi-a 

His-tas'pes 

Hyp'a-nia 

Ic'e-los 

Hal-ir-rlio'ti-us 

Heg-e-sis'tra-tus 

*Her-cyn'i-us 

*Hi-e-ro-ce'pis 

His'ter  Pa-cu'vi-us 

Hyp-a-ri'nua 

*Ic'e-lu3 

Hal-i-ther'sus 

Heg-e-syp'e-ie 

Her-do'ni-a 

Hi-er'o-cles 

His-ti-ffi'a 

*Hyp'a-ta 

I-ce'ni 

*Ha-Ii'um 

Heg-e-tor'i-dea 

Hcr-do'ni-us 

*Hi-e-ro-cffis-a-re'a 

His-ti-ae'o-tis 

Hy-pa'tea 

Ic'e-tas 

Ha'li-ns 

Hel'e-na 

He're-a 

*Hi-e-ro-du'li 

His-ti-aj'us 

Hyp'a-tha 

Ich'nte 

Hal-i-zo'nes 

He-le'ni-a 

*He-re'a 

Hi-e-ro-du'lum 

His'tri-a 

*IIyp'a-tua 

*Ich-nob'a-tea 

*Hal-mo'ne3 

*Hel-e-iii'us 

He-ren'ni-us  Se-ne'- 

*Hi-e-ro-ke/ryx 

Ho'di-us 

Hy-pe'nor 

Icli-nu'sa 

Hal'mus 

He-le'nor 

ci-o 

flli-er-om-ne'mon 

*Hol-mi'um 

Hyp-e-ra7on 

Icli-o-nu'phia 

Hal-my-des'sus 

Hel'e-nua 

He're-us 

*  Hi-er-orn-nein'o-nea 

Hol'o-cron 

*Hy-per'ba-tus 

Ich-tby-oph'a-gi 

*Hal'iny-ris 

*He'le-on 

He-ril'lua 

Hi-e-ro-ne'soa 

*Hom-e-re'u3 

Hy-per'bi-us 

Ich'thys 

*Hal-my.-ro'tes 

He-ler'ni  Lu'cus 

Her'i-lua 

Hi-e-ron'i-ca  (Lex) 

*Ho-mer'i-da? 

Hyp-er-bo're-i 

I-cil'i-ua 

*Ha-lo'a 

fHe'les,  or  f  Ha'lea 

*He-ri'U3,  and  *He'ri- 

*Hi-e-ro-ni'cffi 

fHo-me-ro-mas'tix 

Hy-pe're-a,  and  Hy 

Ic'i-us 

Ha-loc'ra-tes 

*Hc'li-a 

us 

Hi-er-o-ni'cea 

*  Ho-me-ro-mas-ti'gea 

pe'ri-a 

tl-co'ni-ura 

Ha-lo'ne 

He-li'a-des 

Her'ma-chua 

Hi-e-ron'i-cua 

Ho-me'rus 

Hy  p-e-re'si-a 

I'cos 

Hal-on-ne'sua 

He-li-as'tae 

Hcr'mK 

Hi-e-ron'y-mus 

*Ho-mi'laj 

*Hyp-e-ri'a 

Ie-ti'nus 

Ha-Io'ti-a 

Hel-i-ca'on 

Her-miE'a 

Hi-e-roph'i-lua 

Hom'o-Ie 

Hy-per'i-dea 

tlc-u-lis'ma 

Ha-In'tua 

Hel'i-ce 

Her-niaj'um 

Hi-e-ro-sol'y-ma 

Ho-mo'Ie-a 

Hy-pe-ri'on 

I'da 

Ha'Ius 

Hei'i-con 

Hei'-mag'o-ras 

*Hi-gi'nus 

Hom-o-lip'pua 

Hyp-e-ri'on 

I-doe'a 

Ha-ly-a'tus 

Hel-i-co-ni'a-des 

■fHer-man'di-ca 

Hig-na'ti-a  Vi'a 

Hom-o-lo'i-des 

Hyp-erm-nes'tra 

I-du)'us 

Ha-ly-at'tea 

Hel-i-co'nis 

Her-man-du'ri 

Hi-la'ri-a 

Ho-mon-a-den'ses 

Hy-per'o-cbua 

fl-da'lia,  or  *Id'a-lis 

fHa-ly'cus 

*Hel-i-me'na 

Her-man'ni 

Hi-Ia/ri-ua 

*Hom-o-ti'mi 

Hyp-er-ocb'i-de3 

Id'a-his 

I-Ia'Iy'a 

*Hel'i-mus 

Her-maph-ro-di'tua 

*Hi-man-top'o-des 

tHo'nor 
Ho-no'ri-ua 

Hy-pha^'us 

Id-an-thyr'sua 

Ha-lyz'i-a 

Ele-li-o-Sb'rua 

fHer'maa 

Hi-mel'la 

*Hyph-an-te'on 

I-dar'nes 

Ilani-a-dry'a-dcs 

He-li-o-gab'a-lus 

Her-ma-tbe'na 

Him'e-ra 

*Ho-ple/tea 

*Hyp-o-the'ba; 

I'das 

*Ha-m:td'ry-aa 

*He-li-o-ga-ba'lua 

Hcr-me'aa 

Hi-mil'co 

Ho'ra 

*Hyp-o-the'ca; 

Id'e-a 

*Hain-ar-to'lu3 

He-Ii-op'o-lis 

Her-me'i-aa 

Hip-pag'c-ras 

Ho-rac'i-tae 

Hyp'sa 

*I-de'ra 

Ha-max'i-a 

He-lis'son 

Her'mea 

*Hip-pag're-tua 

Ho'ra? 

Hyp-se'a 

I-des'sa 

*Ha-max'i-tU8 

*He-li'um 

Her-me-si'a-nax 

Hip-pal'ci-mua 

Hor-a-po!'Io 

*Hyp-se'la 

fl'dex 

*Ham-ax-o'bi-i 

He'li-us 

Her-mi'aa 

Hip'pa-lus 

fHo-ra'ti-a 

Hyp-se'nor 

}l-dis-ta-vi'sua 

Ha-mil'car 

He-lix'us 

PI'jr-min'i-ua 

Hip-par'cbi-a 

Ho-ra'ti-u9 

Hyp-se'ua 

Id'mon 

Ha-mil'lus 

*Hel'la-da 

Her-mi'o-ne 

Hip-par'chus 

Hor'ci-as 

Hyp-si-cra-te'a 

I-dom'e-ne 

Harn'mon 

Hel-lan'i-ce 

*Her-mi'o-neg 

Hip-pa-ri'nu3 

*Ho-ri'zon 

Hyp-sic'ra-tes 

I-dom-e-ne'us,  or 

Han'ni-bal 

Hel-lan'i-cus 

Her-mi-o'ni-a? 

Hip-pa'ri-on 

Hor-mis'das 

Hyp-sip'y-le 

tl-dom'e-neus 

Har'ca-Io 

Hel-la-noc'ra-tea 

Her-mi-on'i-cus  Si'riua 

*Hip'pa-ria 

Hor-ra'tua 

Hyr-ca'ni-a 

I-do'the-a 

Har-ma-te'li-a 

*Hd-la-nod'i-c(B 

*Her-mi'o-nia 

Hip'pa-sua 

fHor'ta 

Hyr-ca'num  Ma're 

I-dri'e-us 

Ilar'ma-tris 

Hel'las 

Her-mip'pus 

Hip'pe-ua 

Hor-ten'si-a 

Hyr-ca'nua 

I-du'be-da 

*Har'ma-tus 

Hel'le 

*Her-mo-cop'i-dffi 

Hip'pi 

Hor-ten'si-us 

Hyr'i-a 

l-i\i'me,and  Id-u-me'a 

*Har-men-o-pu'lus 

Hel'Ien 

Her-moc'ra-tes 

Hip'pi-a 

Hor-ti'num 

*Hyr'i-e 

I-dy'a 

Har-mo'di-us 

Hel-Ie'nes 

Her-mo-do'rua 

Hip'pi-as 

Hor-to'na 

Hy-ri'e-us,  and  Hyr'e- 

I-dy'i-a 

Har-mo'ni-a 

Hel-les-pon'tua 

Her-mog'e-nes 

Hip'pia 

Ho'rus 

us 

I-e'taj 

Har-mon'i-dea 

*Hel'lo-pea 

Her-mo-la'ua 

Hip'pi-ua 

Hos-til'i-a 

Hyr-mi'na 

Ig'e-ni 

*IIar-mos'y-ni 

Hel-lo'pi-a 

*Her-mo'nax 

Hip'po 

Hos-til'i-ua 

*Hyr-ini'ne 

Ig-na'ti-U3 

*Har'mo-zon 

Hel-lo'ti-a 

*Her-mon'd6-ri 

Hip-pob;o-tes 

Hiin-ne-ii'cua 

Plyr'ne-to,  and  Hyr'ne- 

*Ig-ne'te3 

*IIar-pa'gi-a 

He-lo'ris 

fHer-mop'o-lia 

*Hip-pdb'o-tum 

fHun'ni,  or  Hun-ni'a- 

tho 

fl-gu'vi-um 

*Har-pag'i-des 

He-lo'rum,  and 

Her-mo-ti'mua 

Hip-pob'o-tus 

des 

Hyr-nith'i-urn 

Il-a-i'ra 

Har'pa-gus 

He-lo'rus 

Her-mun-du'ri 

Hip-po-cen-tau'ri 

Hy-a-cin'tbi-a 

Hyr'ta-cua 

Il'ba 

Har-pal'i-ce 

He'los 

Her'mua 

*Hip-po-eo'me 

Hy-a-cin'tliua 

Hys'i-a 

*Il-e-a'tes 

Har-pa'li-on 

He-lo't:e,  and  He-lo'tes 

Her'ni-ci 

Hip-poc'cvon 

Hy'a-des 

Hys'pa 

Il-e-ca'o-nes,  and  Il-e 

Har'pa-lus 

He'lum 

He'ro 

Hip-po-co-rys'tea 

Hy-ag'nia 

Hys'sus,  and  Hya'ai 

ca-o-nen'aes 

Har-pal'y-ce 

Hel-ve'ti-a 

He-ro'dea 

■fHip-poc'ra-te 

Hv'a-la 

Hys-tas'pea 

Mer'da 

Har-pal'y-cua 

Hel-ve'ti-i 

Hero-di-a'nua 

Hip-poc'ra-tes 

*Hy'a-Ie 

Hys-ti-e'ua 

*Il-er-ge'tes 

Har'pa-sa 

*Hel-ve'tum 

He-rod'i-cua 

Hip-po-cra'ti-a 

*Hy-a-me'a 

Il'i-a,  or  Rhe'a 

Har'pa-sua 

Hel'vi-a 

*Her-o-di'um 

Hip-po-cre'ne 

*Hy-am-pe/a 

I-li'a-ci  Lu'di 

Har-puc'ra-tes 

fllel-vid'i-a 

He-rod  'o-tua 

Hip-pod'a-mas 

Hy-am'po-lia 

I-H'a-cus 

*Har-py'i-a 

Hel'vi-i 

*Her-o-du'lus 

Hip-pod'a-mc,an<2  Hip- 

Hy-an'tliea 

I. 

I-li'a-des 

Har-py'i-ai 

tllel-vil'lum 

Her'o-ea 

po-da-mi'a 

Hy-an'tis 

Il'i-a3 

tflar'ii-des 

Hel-vi'na 

f*  Me-ro'ea 

Hip-pod'a-mus 

*Hy-a-pe'a 

fll-i-en'sea 

*Ha-ru'des 

Hel'vi-us  Cin'na 

He-ro'is 

Hip-pod'i-ce 

Hy-ar'bi-ta 

Il'i-on 

Ha-rus'psx 

Hel'y-mus 

He'ron 

*Hip  -po-do'rus 

*Hy-ar-bi'ta 

I'a 

I-li'o-ne 

*Has-by'te 

He-ma'thi-on 

He-roph'i-la 

Hip-pod'ro-mus 

Hv'as 

I-ar.'chua 

Il-i-o'ne-us,  or  jl-Ii'o- 

Has'dru-bal 

♦Hem-e-rus-co-pi'um 

*He-ropli'i-le 

Hip'po-la 

*Hyt>'e-la 

I-a'der 

neua 

Fla-te'ri-us 

*He-mic'y-nes 

He-rci|>iri-lus 

Hip-pnl'o-chua 

Hy'bla 

[-a-le'mua 

I-lis'sus 

Haua'ta-nea 

He-mith'e-a 

He-ros'tra-tua 

Hip-pol'y-te 

Hy-brc'aa,  or   Hyb're- 

*I-al'me-naa 

I-lith-y-i'a,  or  *I)-tby'- 

*  1 1  e-au-ton-ti-nKWll'- 

*He-mo'dus 

Her' pa 

Hip-pol'y-tua 

as 

I-al'y-sus 

i-a 

me-nos 

He'mon 

Her'se 

Hip-pom'a-tiiua 

Hv-bri'a-nes 

I-aai'be 

Tl'i-um,  or  H'i-on 

,     Heb.'rto-Ie 

*He-mo'na 

Her-sil'i-a 

Hip-pom'e-don 

Hyc'ca-ra 

I-am'bli-cus 

*I!-lib'a-nus 

*Ilob'do-m8 

He'nms 

Her'tha,  and  Her'ta 

tHip-pom-e-du'sa 

Hy'da,  and  Hy'de 

I-am'e-nua 

Il-lib'e-ris 

!     Ilc'be 

Hen'e-ti 

Her'u-li 

Hip-pom'e-ne 

Hyd'a-ra 

I-am'i-ds 

Il-lip'u-la 

[     He-be'sus 

He-ni'o-chi 

*Her'u-lua 

Hip-pom'e-nea 

Hy-dar'ne3 

I-a-ni'ra 

Il-li-tur'gia 

♦Hfib'ri-niis 

*He-ni-o-rhi'a 

He-sai'mia 

Hip-po-tnol'gi 

Hy-das'pes 

I-an'the 

Il-lyr'i-cuin,  Il'ly-ris, 

!     *He-broin/a-gum 

He-phss'ti-a 

He-si'o-dus 

Hip'pon,  and  Hip'po 

Hy'dra 

I-nn'the-a 

and  Il-lyr'i-a 

i     *Hn-brom'/a-nu8 

*Heph-nsa-ti'a 

He-si'o-no 

Hip-po'na 

Hy-dra'mi-a 

*I-an-tbo'a 

Il-lyr'i-cus  Si'nua 
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Il-lyr'i-us 

I-sar'chus 

Jor-nan'deg 

L«'nag 

Lap-i-thffl'um 

Lem'u-reg 

Li-beth'ri-des 

Il'u-a 

I-sau'ri-a 

Jo-se'phus,  Fla'vi-U8 

L®'ne-ua 

Lap'i-tho 

Le-mu'ri-a,  and 

Lib'i-ci.  or  Li-be'ci-i 
Lib-i-ti'na 

I'lus 

I-sau'ri-cus 

Jo-vi-a'nug 

La;'pa  Mag'na 

Lap'i-thua 

Lem-u-ra'li-a 

*II-ur-ge'a 

I-sau'rus 

*Jo-vi'nus 

La-er'teg 

La'ra,  or  La-ran'da 

Le-riffi'ug 

Li'bo 

I-lyr'gis 

13-che'ni-a 

*Jo'za 

*La-er-ti'a-deg 

La-ren'ti-a,  and 

Len'tu-lua 

Li'bon 

I-man-u-sn'ti-us 

Is-cho-la'us 

Ju'ba 

La-er'ti-us,  Dl-og'e- 

Lau-ren'ti-a 

Le'o 

*Li-bon'o-tua 

*I-ma'on 

*Is-cbom'a-che 

Ju-dffi'a 

nes 

La'res 

*Le-ob'o-te9 

Li  b-o-ph(£-ni'cea 

Tm'a-us 

Is-chop'o-lis 

Ju-ga'lis 

*La;s-try'gon 

Lar'ga 

Le-o-ca'di-a 

Li'bri 

Iin'bn-rus 

*Is-chy'ras 

Ju-gan'te9 

Lavstryg'o-nea 

Lar'gus 

*Le-och'a-res 

Libs 

Im-brac'i-dea 

Is-com'a-chus 

Ju-ga'ri-us 

Lffi'ta 

La-ri'des 

Le-o-co'ri-on 

Li-bur'na 

Im-bi'as'i-dea 

Is-de-ger'des 

Ju-gur'tlia 

La?-to'ri-a  (Lex) 

La-ri'na 

Le-oc'ra-tes 

Li-hur'ni-a 

Im'bra-sus 

*I-se'a 

Ju'li-a 

Lai'tus 

La-ri'num 

Le-od'a-mag 

Li-bur'ni-deg 

Iin'bre-us 

*I-se'pus 

Ju-li'a-deg 

Lae'vi 

La-ris'sa 

Le-od'o-cua 

Li-bur'num  Ma're 

Ini'bii-us 

Is'i-a 

Ju-li-a'nus 

Loe-vi'nua 

La  ris'sus 

Le-og'o-rag 

Li-bur'nus 

Im-briv'i-um 

*I-si'a-ci 

Ju'li-i 

La-ga'ri-a 

La'ri-us 

Le'on 

Lib'y-a 

Im'bros 

*I-si'a-cus 

*Ju-li-o-bo'na 

*La-ge'ua 

Lar'nog 

Le-o'na 

Lib'y-cura  Ma're 

*Ira'o-la 

Is-i-do'rus 

Ju-li-o-ma'gus 

La'gi-a 

La-ro'ni-a 

Le-o-na'tus 

Lib'y-cua,  and 

In'a-chi 

I'sis 

Ju-li-op'o-lis 

Lag'i-deg 

fLars  To-ltim'ni-us 

*Le-on'i-da 

Li-bys'tia 

I-na'chi-a 

*Is-ma-e'Ia 

Ju'lig 

*La-gin'i-a,  (in  Caria) 

Lar'ti-us,  Fla'vi-ug 

Le-on'i-dag 

Li'bys 

I-nach'i-dae 

Is'ma-rus,and  Is'ma-ra 

Ju'li-us  Cai'sar 

*Lag-i-ni'a,(i?i  Bithyn- 

Lar-to-laet'a-ni 

*Le-on'ti-chug 

Li-bys'aa 

I-nach'i-des 

Is-me'ne 

Ju'ni-a 

ia) 

Lar'vae 

Le-on'ti-um,  and 

*Lib-ys-si'nua 

I-na'chi-um 

Is-me'ni-ag 

Ju'no 

La'gug 

La-rym'na 

Le-nn-ti'ni 

Lic'a-tes 

In'a-chus 

Is-men'i-deg 

Ju-no-na'li-a 

La-gu'sa 

La-rys'i-um 

*Le-on-to-ceph'a-le 

Li'cha 

I-nam'a-mes 

Is-me'nus 

Ju-no'ne9 

La-gy'ra 

Lag'si-a 

Le-on-to-cepli'a-lus 

*Licli'a-dea 

I-nar'i-me 

I-soc'ra-te3 

Ju-no'ni-a 

La-i'a-de9 

Las'sus,  or  La'sug 

Le-on'ton,  or 

fLi-cha'dea 

In'a-rus 

Is'sa 

Ju-no'nig 

La'i-as 

Las'the-nes 

Le-ontop'o-lig 

Li'chag 

In-ci-ta'tus 

Is'se 

Ju'pi-ter 

La'is 

Las-the-ni'a 

Le-on-tych'i-des 

Li'chea 

In-da-thyr'sus 

*Is-se'don 

*Ju'ra 

La'i-ug 

Lat'a-gug 

*Le-opli'o-ra 

Li-cin'i-a 

In'di-a 

*Is-sed'o-nes 

Jus-ti'nus 

Lal'a-ge 

Lat  e-ra'nug  Plau'tus 

*Le'o-phron 

Li-cin'i-us 

tln-dib'i-lis 

Is'sus 

Ju-tur'na 

La-las'sig 

La-tc'ri-um 

*Le-op're-peg 

*Lic'i-nug 

*In'di-cus 

*Is-ta;v'o-neg 

Ju-ve-na'lis 

Lam'a-chug 

*Lath'u-rug 

*Le-o-piep'i-des 

Li-ci'nua 

In-dig'e-tes 

Is'ter,  and  Is'trus 

Ju-ven'tag 

La-mal'mon 

La-ti-a'lis 

Le'os 

Li-cym'ni-ua 

*In-di-ge'te3,  (apcople) 

Isth'mi-a 

Ju-ver'na,  or 

*Lam-be'ca 

La-ti-a'ris 

Le-os'the-nes 

Li'de 

In-dig'e-ti 

Istli'mi-us 

Hi-ber'ni-a 

Larn-bra'ni 

La-ti'ni 

Le-o-tych'i-dea 

Li-ga'ri-ua 

In'dus 

Isth'mus 

Lam'brug 

La-tin'i-us 

Le-phyr'i-um 

Li-ge'a 

*In-gsev'o-nea 

Is-ti-£s'o-ti3 

La'mi-a 

La-ti'nug 

Lep'i-da 

Li'ger 

*In-ne'sa 

*Is-to'ne 

La-mi'a-cum  Bel'lum 

La'ti-um 

Lep'i-dua 

Li'ger,  or  Lig'e-ria 

I'no 

Is'tri-a 

L. 

La'mi-a? 

La'ti-ug 

Le-pi'nua 

Lig'o-raa 

I-no'a 

Is-trop'o-lig 

La'mi-ag  .(E-li'us 

Lat'mug 

Le-pon'ti-i 

Lig'u-res 

I-no'pus 

I'sus 

La-mi'rus 

La-to'i-a 

Le'pre-os 

Li-gu'ri-a 

I-no're3 

*It'a-li 

Lam'pe-do 

fLa-to'bi-ug 

Le'pri-um 

Lig-u-ri'nu8 

I-IIO'US 

I-ta'li-a 

La  an'der 

*Lam-pe'ti-a,(a/ema?e) 

fLa-tob'ri-gi 

Lep'ti-nea 

Li'gus 

In'su-bres 

I-tal'i-ca 

La-ar'chua 

*Lam-pe-ti'a,  (a  city) 

La-to'is 

Lep'tia 

tLi-gus'ti-cum  Ma're 

fin-su'bri-a 

I-tal'i-cu9 

Lab'a-rig 

*Lam-pe-ti'um 

*Lat'o-ig 

Le'ri-a 

Lig'y-es 

fln-ta-me'li-um 

It'a-lus 

*Lab'a-ra8 

Lam'pe-to,  and 

La-to'na 

Le-ri'na 

Li-gyr'gum 

In-ta-pher'nea 

I-tar'gri3 

Lab'da 

*Lam-pe'do 

La-top'o-lig 

Ler'na 

Li-la: 'a 

In-te-ram'na 

It'e-a 

fLab-dac'i-deg 

*Lam'pe-tus 

*Lat-o-re'a 

Le'ro 

Lil-y-bffi'um 

In-ter-ca'ti-a 

I-tem'a-le3 

Lab'da-cus 

*Lam-pe'us,  Lam-pi'a 

La-to'us 

Le'roa 

*Lil'y-be 

ln'u-us 

Itb'a-ca 

Lab'da-lon 

Lam'pon,  Lam'pos,  or 

La'tre-ug 

*Les-bo-ni'cua 

Li-ma;'a 

I-ny'cus 

jlth-a-ce'si-ae 

La'be-o 

Lam'pus 

fLa-tu'mi-a;,  or 

Les'bos 

Li-me'ni-a 

I'o 

I-thob'a-lua 

La-be'ri-us 

Lam-po-ne'a, 

fLa-to'mi-a; 

*Les-bo'ug 

*Li-me'ra 

I-ob'a-tes,an<iJo-ba'tea 

I-tho'me 

*La-be'rua 

Lam-po'ni-a,  and 

fLau-da'mi-a 

Les'bus,  or  Leg'boa 

Lim'na; 

I'o-bes 

Ith-o-ma'i-a 

La-bi'ci 

Lam-po'ni-um 

Lau-do'ni-a 

Les'chea 

Lim-nffl'um 

I-o-la'i-a 

*Itli-o-ma'taa 

La-bi'ciim 

Lam-po'ni-ug 

Lau-fel'la 

Les-tryg'o-nea 

Lim-na-tid'i-a 

I'o-las,  or  I-o-la'us 

fl-thom'a-teg 

*La-bi'cus 

Lam-prid'i-us  iE'Ii-us 

Lau'ra 

*Les'u-ra 

Lim-ni'a-ce 

I-ol'chos 

*I-tho'me 

La-bi-e'nus 

Lam'pro-cles 

fLau-re'a-cum 

Le-ta'num 

*Lim-ni'a-des 

I'o-le 

I-tho'mus 

Lab-i-ne'tus 

Lam'prus 

Lau-ren-ta'li-a 

Le-tliffi'ii8 

Lim-ni-o't« 

*l-o'lum 

*I-tho'ne 

La-bo'bi-ug 

Lamp'sa-cus,  and 

Lau-ren'tes  A'gri 

Le'the 

Lim-no'ni-a 

I'on 

*Ith-u-re'i 

La-bob'ri-gi 

Lamp'sa-cbuin 

Lau-ren'ti-a 

Le'tua 

*Lim-no-re'a 

I-o'ne 

Ith-y-phal'Ius 

*Lab-o-ri'ni 

Lamp-te'ri-a 

Lau-ren-ti'ni 

Leu'ca 

Li'mon 

I-o'nes 

I-to'ni-a 

*La-bo'tag 

Lam'pua 

Lau-ren'ti-us 

*Leu-ca'di-a 

*Li-mo'ne 

I-o'ni-a 

I-to'nus 

La-bra'de-ug 

La'mug 

Lau-ren'tum 

Leu-ca'ni 

fLi-mo'num 

*I-on'i-cu9 

*It'o-rum 

fLa'bron 

*Lam'y-ra 

*Lau-re'o-lu9 

Leu'cag 

■JLi-my'ra 

I-o'pas 

flt'u-na 

*La-by'cag 

*Lam'y-rog 

Lau'ri-on,  or  Lau-ri'on 

Leu-ca'si-on 

Lin-ca'ai-i 

I'o-pe,  and  Jop'pa 

It-u-ra'a 

Lah-y-rin'thug 

Lam'y-rus 

Lau'ron 

Leu-cas'pis 

*Lin'di-ua 

I'o-phon 

I-tu'rum 

La-cK'na 

La-nas'sa 

■fLa'us 

Leu-ca'tea 

fLin'dum 

*I-o'pis 

It'y-lus 

Lac-e-da;'mon 

Lan'ce-a 

La'us  Pom-pe'i-a 

Leu'ce 

Lin'dus 

I'os 

It-y-rte'i 

*Lac-e-dae-mon'i-cu3 

*Lan-ce'a 

Lau'sus 

Leu'ci 

Lin'go-nea 

*[-o-taph'a-ta 

I'tys 

Lac-e-dffi-mo'ni-i,  or 

Lan'ci-a 

Lau'ti-um 

Leu-cip'pe 

*Lin-gon'i-cua 

Ip'e-pce 

*I-u-le'u3 

Lac-e-dcem'o-neg 

Lan'di 

La-ver'na 

Leu-cip'pi-dea 

Lin-ter'na  Pa'lua 

Ipli-i-a-nas'sa 

*I-u-li'a-cum 

jLac-e-de-mo'ni-ug 

Lan'gi-a 

fLa-ver'ni-um 

Leu-cip'pua 

Lin-ter'num 

Iph'i-clus,  or  Iph'i-cles 

I-u'lus 

La-cer'ta 

*Lan-gi'a 

La-vi-a'na 

*Leu-co-ge'i 

Li'nua 

I-phic'ra-tes 

Ix-ib'a-ta? 

fLac-e-ta'ni-a 

Lan-go-bar'di 

La-vin'i-a 

Leu'co-la 

Li'o-deg 

*Iph-i-crat'i-des 

Ix-i'on 

Lach'a-reg 

La-nu'vi-um 

La-vin'i-um,  or 

Leu'con 

Lip'a-ra 

*Ipb-i-da-mi'a 

*Ix-i-o'ne-u9 

La'cheg 

La-o-bo'tas,  or  Lab'o- 

La-vi'num 

Leu-co'ne 

*Lip'a-re 

I-phid'a-inua 

Ix-i-on'i-des 

Lach'e-gig 

taa 

*Laz'a-rug 

Leu-co'neg 

*Lip-a-re'ua 

Iph-i-de-mi'a 

Lac'i-dag 

La-oc'o-on 

Le'a-des 

*Leu-con'i-<:u8 

Lip'a-rig 

Iph-i-ge-ni'a 

•fLac'i-deg 

La-od'a-mas 

Le-ai'i 

Leu-con'o-e 

Lipb'lum 

Ipb-i-me-di'a 

La-cin'i-a 

t*La-od-a-mi'a 

Le-a;'na 

*Leu-con'o-tU3 

Lip-o-do'rua 

I-pbim'e-don 

J. 

La-cin-i-en'sis 

La-o-da'mi-a 

Le-an'der 

Leu-cop'e-tra 

Li-quen'ti-a 

Ipb-i-me-du'aa 

La-cin'i-um 

La-od'i-ce 

Le-an'dre 

*Leu-co-plny'ne 

Lir-r.a>'ua 

I-pliin'o-e 

Lac'mon 

La-od-i-ce'a 

Le-an'dri-ag 

Leu'co-phrya 

Li-ri'o-pe 

I-phin'o-us 

La'co 

La-od-i-ce'ne 

*Le-an'dri-ua 

Leu-cop'o-lis 

Li'ris 

I'phis 

*Ja-co'bus 

La-cob'ri-ga 

La-od'o-chua 

Le-ar'chus 

Leu'cos 

Li-si  n'i-ag 

I-phit'i-on 

*Jad'e-ra 

*La-co'nes,  pi. 

La-og'o-nus 

Leb-a-de'a 

Leu-co'si-a 

Lis'son 

Iph'i-tus 

*Jani'ni-a,or*Jam-ni'a 

La-co'ni-a,  and 

La-og'o-raa 

*Leb-a-di'a 

*Leu-cos'y-ri 

Lis'sug 

Iph'thi-me 

Ja-nic'u-lum 

La-con'i-ca 

La-og'o-re 

Leb'e-dus,nr  Leb'e-dos 

Leu-co-syr'i-i 

Lis'ta 

Ip-se'a 

*Ja-no'ca 

Lac'ra-tea 

La-o-me-di'a 

Le-be'na 

Leu-cotli'o-e,  or 

Lit'a-brura 

tlp'sus 

Ja'nus 

Lac'ri-nes 

La-om'e-don 

Le-bin'thos,  and 

Leu-co'the-a 

Lit'a-na 

I'ra 

Ja-pet'i-des 

Lac-tan'ti-ug 

*La-om-e-don-te'u3 

%    Le-byn'thoa 

Leuc'tra 

Li-tav'i-cug 

*I-ra'is 

Jap'e-tus 

Lac'ter 

La-om-e-don-ti'a-dui 

Le-cbffi'um 

Leuc'trum 

Li-ter'num 

*Ii-a-phi-o'tes 

Jar'cbas 

Lac'y-deg 

*La-om-e-don-ti'a-des 

Lec'tum 

Leu'cus 

Litli-o-bo'li-a 

Ir-e-noe'ua 

Ja'son 

JLac'y-des 

*La-om-e-don'ti-ua 

Lec'y-thug 

Leu-cy-a'ni-as 

Li'tbrug 

I-re'ne 

*Jaz'y-ges 

*La-cy'des 

*La-on'i-cua 

Le'da 

Leu-tych'i-des 

Li-thu'bi-nm 

I-re'sus 

.len'i-sus 

Lac'y-dus 

La-on'o-me 

Le-dffi'a 

Le-va'na 

Li-tii'bi-um 

I'ris 

Je'ra 

La'das 

La-on-o-me'ne 

Le'dus 

Le-vi'nua 

Lit-y-er'sas 

I'rua 

jJer'ne 

La'de 

La-oth'o-e 

Le'gi-o 

Lex-o'vi-i 

Liv'i-a  Dru-sil'ia 

*l-sa'cus 

Je-ro'mus,  and 

La'des 

La'o-us 

Le'i-tug 

*Lib'a-naj 

Li-vil'la 

Is'a-das 

Je-ron'y-mus 

fLad-o-ce'a 

Lap'a-thus 

Le'laps 

Li-ba'ni-us 

Liv-i-ne'i-ua 

I-sjE'a 

Je-ru'sa-lem 

La'don 

*La-pe'thus 

Lel'e-ges 

Lib'a-nus 

Liv'i-ug 

I-sae'ug 

*Je'sus 

*La-e'a 

Lapli'ri-a 

Le'lex 

Lib-en  ti'na 

fLix'ua 

Is'a-mus 

Jo-ba'tes 

Lai'laps 

*La-phy'ra 

Le-man'nug 

Li'ber 

Lo'bon 

I-san'der 

Jo-cas'ta 

Lse'Ii-a 

La-phys'ti-um 

*Le-ma'nug 

Lib'e-ra 

Lo'ce-ua 

I-sa'pis 

Jop'pa 

Lre-li-a'nus 

La-pid'e-i 

Lem'nos 

Lib-e-ra'li-a 

Lo'cha 

I'sar,  and  Is'a-ra 

Jor-da'nes 

Lffi'li-us 

La-pid'e-us 

Le-mo'vi-i 

Li-ber'taa 

*Lo-cba'gus 

I'sar,  and  I-sfe'us 

*Jor'da-nea 

Ls'na,  and  Le-oe'na 

Lap'i-tli83 

*Lem-o-vi'ce3 

Li-be'tbra 

Lo'chi-ag 
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"*" 

♦Loc'o-zus 

*Ly-ci'us,  (Epitli.) 

Ma-chae'ra 

Mani-er-ti'ni 

Mar'res 

Me-don'ti-aa 

Mem'phis 

Lo'cri 

*Lyc'i-us,  adj. 

*Ma-chag'e-ni 

*Mam-er-ti'nu3 

*Mar-ru'bi-i 

*Me-do'res 

*Mem-phi'tes 

Lo'cris 

*Lyc'o-a 

Ma-chan'i-daa 

Ma-mil'i-a  (Lex) 

Mar-ru-ci'ni 

Med-u-a'na 

Mem-phi'tis 

Lo-cus'ta 

Lyc-o-me'dea 

Ma-clia'on 

Ma-mil'i-i 

Mar-ru'vi-um,  or  Mar- 

*Med'u-li 

Me'na,  or  Me'nes 

Lo-cu;ti-us 

Ly'con 

*Ma-cha'o-nea 

Ma-mil'i-us 

ru'bi-um 

*Me-dul'li-a 

Me-na'.'cas 

*Lo  -gi'um 

Ly-co'ne 

*Ma-che'rus 

Mam-mffi'a 

Mars 

Med-ul-H'na 

Me-nal'ci-das 

Lol'li-a  Pau-Ii'na 

*Ly-co'pes 

Ma'cra 

Mam-me'a 

Mar-sae'us 

Me'dus 

Men-a  lip'pe 

Lol-li-a'nua 

Lyc'o-phron 

Ma-cri-a'nus 

*Mam-mo'nas 

Mar'sa-Ia 

Me-du'sa 

Men-a-lip'pua 

Lol'li-us 

Ly-cop'o-lis 

Ma-cri'nus 

*Ma-mu-ii-a'nua 

Mar'se 

Me-gab'i-zi 

Me-nan'der 

Lon-di'num 

Ly-co'pua 

*Mac'ri-tus 

Ma-mu'ri-us 

Mar'si 

*Meg-a-by'si 

*Men-an-dre'ua 

Lon-ga-re'nua 

■fLyc-o-re'a 

Ma'cro 

Ma-mur'ra 

Mar-sig'ni 

Meg-a-by'zus 

*Men'a-pi 

Lon-gim'a-nus 

JLyc-o-re'ua 

Ma-cro'bi-i 

*Ma-nce'thon 

*Mars'pi-ter 

Meg'a-cles 

Me-na'pi-i 

Ijon-gi'nus 

Ly-co'ri-as 

Ma-cro'bi-us 

Ma-nas'ta-bal 

Mar-sy'a-ba 

Me-gac'Ii-dea 

Men'a-pia 

Lon-go-bar'di 

Ly-co'ris 

Mac'ro-chir 

Man-ci'nus 

*Mar'sy-as 

Me-gce'ra 

Me'nas 

*Lon-go'ne 

Ly-cor'maa 

Ma-cro'nes 

Man-da'ne 

Mar'tba 

Me-ga'Ie 

Men-che'rea 

Lon'gu-la 

Ly-cor'ta3 

*Mac-ron-ti'chu3 

Man-da'nes 

Mar'ti-a 

Me-ga'le-as 

Men'des 

Lon-gun'ti  ca 

*Ly-coa'the-ne 

*Mac-rnp-o-go'nes 

Man-de'la 

Mar-ti-a'lis 

Meg-a-le'si-a 

Me-ne'cles 

fLon'gua 

Lyc-o-su'ra 

*Mac-ry-ne'a 

Man-do'ni-us 

Mar-ti-a'nua 

Me-ga'li-a 

Men-e-cli'dea 

Lor'di 

*Ly-co'taa 

Mac-to'ri-um 

Man'dro-cles 

*Mar-tig'e-na 

Meg-a-lop'o-lia 

*Men-e-co'lus 

Lor'y-ma 

*Lyc-o-ze'a 

Mac-u-lo'nus 

Man-droc'H-das 

Mar-ti'na 

Meg-a-me'de 

Me-nec'ra-tes 

Lo'tis,  or  Lo'toa 

Lyc'tus 

fMa-dau'ra 

Man'dron 

Mar-tin-i-a'nus 

Meg-a-ni'ra 

Men-e-de'mus 

Lo-toph'a-gi 

Ly-cur'gi-des 

Ma-des'tes 

Man-du'bi-i 

Mar'ti-us 

Mc?-a-pen'thea 

Me-neg'e-taa 

Lo'us,  or  A'o-ua 

*Lyc-ur-gi'dea 

Ma-de'tes 

Mun-du-bra'ti-us 

Ma-iul'Ius 

Mtg'a-ra 

Men-e-la'i-a 

*Lox'i-a3 

Ly-cur'gua 

*Ma-dre'ni 

■fMan-du'ri-a 

Mas-EE-syKi-i 

*Meg'a-reus,  or  Me- 

*Men-e-la-i'a 

Lu'a 

Ly'cus 

fMad-u-at'e-ni 

*Man'e-ros 

*Mas-ce'zel 

ga're-us 

Men-e-la'ua 

Lu'ca 

Ly'de 

Ma'dy-es 

Ma'nes 

*Mas/cli-on 

*Meg-a-re;us,  adj 
Meg'a-ris 

Me-ne'ni-us  A-grip'pa 

Lu'ca-gug 

Lyd'i-a 

Mce-an'der 

*Man'e-tho 

*Mas-i-gi'ton 

Men'e-pliron 

Lu-ca'ni 

Lyd'i-as 

Mavan'dri-a 

Ma-ne'tho 

Maa-i-nis'sa 

Me-gur'sus 

Me'nea 

Lu-ca'ni-a 

Lyd'i-ua 

Mavce'nas 

Ma'ni-a 

Mas'sa 

Me-gas'the-ne3 

Men-es-the'i  Por'tua 

*Lu-can'i-cu3 

Ly'dua 

Maj'di 

Ma-nil'i-a  (Lex) 

Mas;sa-ga 

*Meg-a-ti'clius 

Me-nes'the-us, 

Lu-ca'ni-ua 

Lyg'da-mis,  or  Lyg' 

*MiE-dob-i-thy'ni 

Ma-nil'i-us 

Mas-sag'e-t£B 
Mas-sa'na 

Me'ges 

Mnes'the-ua,  or 

Lu-ca'nua 

da-mus 

Mas'li-ua 

Man'i-mi 

Me-gil'la 

Me-nes'te-ua 

Lu-ca'ri-a,  or  Lu-ce'- 

Lyg'i-i 

Mrem-ac-te'ri-a 

Man'li-a  (Lex) 

Mas-sa'ni 

Me-gis'ta 

Me-nes'thi-us 

ri-a 

tLyg-o-des'ma 

Mffin'a-des 

Man'li-ua  Tor-qua'tus 

Mas'si-cus 

Me-  gis'ti-a 

Men'e-taa 

Luc-ce'i-us 

Ly'gua 

Msen'a-la 

Man'nus 

Mas-sil'i-a 

fMe-gis'ti-aa 

Me-nip'pa 

Lu'ce-res 

Ly-mi're 

Mren'a-Iua 

Man-sue'tus 

Mas-sy'la 

Me-Ia5'niE 

Me-nip'pi-des 

Lu-ce'ri-a 

*Lym'i-re 

Ma;'ni-us 

*Man-te'um 

*Mas  sy'li 

*MeI-am-pe'a 

Me-nip'pus 

fLu-ce'ri-us 

Ly'inax 

*Ma5n-o-bo'ra 

Man-ti-ne'a 

*Mas-ayl'i-a 

Me-lam'pus 

Me'ni-us 

Lu-ce'ti-us 

Lyn-ces'ta; 

*Mre-nom'e-na 

Man-ti-ne'ua 

*Mas-syl'i-U9 

Me]  arn-py'gea 

Men'nia 

Lu'ci-a 

Lyn-ces'tea 

Moe'non 

Man'ti-ua 

*Mas-tram'e-Ia 

*Mel-am-py'gn3 

Me-nod'o-tus 

Lu-ci-a'nus 

Lyn-ces'ti-ua 

Mae'nus 

Man'to 

Ma-sn'ri-us 

Me'la,  Poin-po'ni-us 

Me-nce'ce-ua 

Lu'ci-fer 

Lyn-ce'us 

Mae-o'ni-a 

Man'tu-a 

*Ma-thi'on 

fMel-an-chai'tea 

Me-nce'tea 

Lu-ci!'i-u3 

fLyn'ceus 

*Moe'o-ne3 

Mar-a-can'da 

Ma'tho 

Mel-an-chlse'ni 

*Men-03-ti'a-de3 

Lu-cil'la 

Lyn-ci'des 

Mas-on'i-da) 

Mar'a-tha 

Ma-ti-e'ni 

Me-lan'chrua 

Me-nce'ti-us 

Lu-ci'na 

Lyn'cus,  Lyn-cte'us, 

Mre-on'i-des 

Mar'a-thon 

Ma-ti'nua 

Mel'a-ne 

Me'non 

*Lu-ci'o-lus 

or  Lynx 

Mae'o-nis 

Mar'a-thoa 

Ma-tis'co 

*Mel'a-nes 

Me-noph'i-Ius 

Lu'ci-us 

Lyr'cse 

Mavo'tas 

*Mar'a-thua 

Ma-tra'li-a 

Mel'a-neus 

Men'ta,  or  Min'the 

Lu-cre'ti-a 

Lyr-cs'ua 

*Mavot;i-cu3 

Mar-cel'la 

*Ma'tre-as 

Me-la'ne-us 

Men'tes 

Lu-cret'i-lis 

Lyr-ce'a 

*Ms-ot'i-des 

Mar-cel-li'nus,  Am- 

*Mat'ro-na,  (a  river) 

*Me-la'ni-a 

Men-tis'aa 

Lu-cre'ti-us 

*Lyr-ci'us 

Ma;-o'tis  Pa'Iua 

mi-a'nus 

Ma-tro'na 

Me-Ian'i-da 

Men 'to 

Lu-cri'nnm 

Lyr'cus 

Maj'si-a  Syl'va 

Mar-cel'lus 

Mat-ro-na'li-a 

Me-la'ni-on 

Men'tor 

Lu-cri'nu3 

*Lyr'i-ce 

*Mae-so'li 

Mar'ci-a 

Mat-ti'a-ci 

Mel-a-nip'pe 

*Men'to-rea 

Luc-ta'ti-u3 

Lyr-nes'sus 

*Mast'o-na 

Mav-ci-a'na 

*Ma-tu'ce-ta? 

Mel-a-nip'pi-des 

Me-nyJ'lua 

Lu-cul'le-a 

*Lyr'o-pe 

Ma3'vi-a 

Mar-ci-a-nop'o-lia 

Ma-tu'ta 

Mel-a-nip'pus 

*Me-phi'tis 

tLu-cul'li  Hor'ti 

Ly-san'der 

Mae'vi-ua 

Mar-ci-a'nua 

*Mat-u-ti'nus 

Mel-a-no'pus 

Me'ra 

Lu-cul'lua 

Ly-san'dra 

Ma'gas 

*Mar'ci-on 

Mau'ri 

Mela-nos'y-ri 

Me'ra,  or  Mos'ra 

Lu'cu-mo 

Ly-sa'ni^aa 

*Mag-do'lu3 

*Mar-ci'ta 

*Mau'ri-cu3 

Mel-an'thi-i 

*Mer-ce-di'nua 

Lu'cus 

Ly'se 

Ma-gel'la 

Mar'ci-ua  Sa-bi'nua 

Mau-ri-ta'ni-a 

*Me-lan'thi-on 

Mer-cu'ri-us 

Lug-du'num 

Ly-si'a-des 

Mag'e-taB 

*Mar-com'a-ni 

Mau'rus 

Me-lan'thi-us 

Me-ri'o-nes 

Lu'na 

Lys-i-a-nas'sa 

Ma'gi 

Mar-co-man'ni 

fMau-ru'si-a 

Me-lan'tho 

Mer'me-ros 

Lu'pa 

Ly-si'a-nax 

*Ma'gi-a 

*Mar-com'e-rea 

Mau-ru'si-i 

Me-lan'thus 

Mer'me-rus 

Lu-per'cal 

Lys'i-as 

Ma'gi-us 

Mar'cus 

*Mau-so-le'um 

Me'las 

Merm'na-da? 

Lu-per-ca'li-a 

Lys'i  clea 

Mag'na  Grae'ci  a 

Mar'di 

*Mau-so'li 

*Mel-com'a-ni 

*Mer'mo-das 

Lu-per'ci 

Ly-sid'i-ee 

Mag-nen'ti-us 

Mar'di-a 

Mau-so'Ius 

Me-le-a'ger 

Mer'o-e 

Lu-per'cus 

Ly-sim'a-che 

Mag'nes 

*Mar/do-nea 

Ma'vors 

*Me-le'a-ger 

Mer'o-pe 

Lu'pi-as,  or  Lu'pi-a 

Lya-i-ma'chi-a 

Mag-ne'si-a 

Mar-do'ni-ua 

Ma-vor'ti-a 

Me-le-ag'ri-des 

*Mer'o-pia 

*Lu-po-du'num 

j:*Ly-sim-a-chi'a 

*Mag-ne'tea 

Mar'dus 

Max-en'ti-us 

Mel-e-san'der 

Me'rops 

Lu'pus 

Lys-i-mach'i-dea 

Ma' go 

*Ma're-a,  or  Ma-re-o'- 

*Max-e'rae 

Me'Ies 

Me'ros 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a 

Ly-shn'a-chua 

Ma'gon 

tis 

Max-i-mil-i-a'na 

Mel'e-se 

Mer'u-la,  Cor-ne'Ii-ua 

*Lu-si-ta'nua 

Lys-i-me'!i-a 

Mag-on-ti'a-cum 

*Ma-re-ot'i-cus 

Max-im-i-a'nus 

Mel-e-sig'e-nes,  or 

Me-sab'a-tes 

Lu-so'nes 

*Lys-i-me-li'a 

Ma'gus 

*Mar-ga-ri'ta 

Max-i-mi'nua 

Mel-e-sig'e-na 

Me-sa'bi-us 

Lus'tri-cus 

Ly-sin'o-e 

Ma-her'bal 

Mar-gin 'i-a,  and  Mar- 

Max'i-inua 

*Mel'e-te 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Lu-ta'ti-us 

Ly-sip'pe 

Ma'i-a 

gi-a'ni-a 

Maz'a-ca 

Me'Ii-a 

Me-sau'bi-us 

Lu-te'ri-ua 

Ly-sip'pus 

*Mai-u'ma 

Mar-gi'tes 

*Maz'a-ce3 

*Me-lib'o-cu9 

Me-aem'bri-a 

Lu-te'ti-a 

Ly'sis 

*Mai'u-ma3 

Ma'ri-a  (Lex) 

Ma-za'ces 

fMel-i-boa'a 

Me-se'ne 

Lu-to'ri-us 

Ly-sis'tra-tua 

Ma-jes'tas 

*Ma-ri'a 

Ma-zce'ua 

Mel-i-bos'ua 

*Me-aob'o-a 

Ly-ffi'us 

*Lys-i-thi'de9 

Ma-jor'ca 

Ma-ri'a-ba 

Ma-za'res 

Mel-i-cer'ta 

Mes-o-me'des 

Ly'bas 

Ly-sith'o-ua 

Ma-jo-ri-a'nus 

Ma-ri-am'ne 

*Maz'a-rea 

*Mel'i-chua 

Mes-o-po-ta'mi-a 

*Ly-b»'tus 

Ly'so 

fMak'a-reus 

Ma-ri-a'nae  Fos'aae 

Maz'e-ras 

*Me'li-e 

*Mes-sab'a-tae 

Lyb'y  a,  or  Ly-bis'sa 

fLys'tra 

*MaI'a-ca,  or  Mal'a- 

*Ma-ri-an-dy/ni 

Ma-zi'ces,  and  Ma-zy'- 

Mel-i-gu'nis 

Mea-sa'la 

Lyc'a-bas 

Ly-ta:'a 

cha 

Ma-ri-an-dy'num 

ges 

Me-li'na 

Mes-sa-1  i  'na  Va-!e'ri-a 

Lyc-a-be'tus 

*Lyx-e'a 

*Mal-ach-be'lua 

Ma-ri-a'nua 

*Me'a-rus 

*Mel'i-nua 

Mea-sa-li'nus,  M.  Va- 

Ly-cjE'a 

Ly-za'ni-as 

Ma'la  For-tu'na 

Ma-ri'ca 

Me-Cffi'nas,(!r  Me-crje'- 

Me-Ii'sa 

le'ri-us 

Ly-cre'um 

*Mal'chi-on 

Ma-ri'ci 

nas 

*Mel'i-se 

Mea-sa'na 

Ly-CEe'us 

Ma-le'a,  or  *Ma'le-a 

Mar'i-cua 

*Mec-Q3-na'tes,  (pi.) 

Me-lis'sa 

Mes-sa'pi-a 

Ly-cam'bes 

*Ma-le'ba 

Ma-ri'na 

Me-cha'ne-us 

Me-lis'su3 

*Mes-sa'pu3 

*Lyc-am-be'ua 

M. 

*Ma-le'os 

Ma-ri'nua 

Me-cis'te-ua 

Mel'i-ta,  or  Mel'i-te 

Mes'sa-tis 

Ly-ca'on 

fMal-e-ven'tum 

Ma'ri-on 

Mec'ri-da 

*Mel-i-te'na 

Mes'se 

Lyc-a-o'ni-a 

Mai 'ho,  or  Ma'tho 

Ma'ris 

Me-de'a 

Mel-i-te'ne 

Mea-se'is 

*Ly-ca'o-ne3 

Ma'li-a 

Ma-ris'sa 

*Me'de-on 

*Mel'i-to 

Mes-se'ne,  or  Mes-se'- 

Ly'caa 

Mi'ci 

Ma'li-i 

Marri-su3 

Me-des-i-cas'te 

Mel'i-tus 

na 

Ly-cas'te 

Ma'car 

Ma'lis 

Mar-ri'ta  (Lex) 

Me'di-a 

Me'li-us 

Mes-se'ni-a                    i 

Ly-cas;tum 

*Mac-a-re'ia 

Mal'Ie-a,  or  Mal'li-a 

*Ma-rit'i-ma 

Me'di-aa 

Mel-ix-an'drus 

*Mes'o-a 

Ly-cas'tua 

Ma-ca're-us 

Mal'li-us 

Ma'ri-us       , 

Med'i-cus 

tMel'la  An-nai'us 

*Mes-so'gis 

Ly'ce 

Ma-ca'ri-a 

*Mal-loph'o-ra 

Mar'ma-cus 

Me-di-o-la'num 

Me-lob'o-sis 

Mes'tor 

*Lyc'e-aa 

Mac'a-ria 

fMal-lo-pho'ra 

Mar-ma-ren'sea 

*Me-di'o-Ium 

Me'lon 

Me-su'Ia 

Ly'ces 

*Mac'a-ron 

Mal'los 

Mar-mar'i-ca 

Me-di-o-ma-tri'ces,  or 

Me'los 

Met'a-bua 

Iiy-ce'um 

*Ma-car'ta-tua 

*Ma-lo'dea 

Mar-mar'i-da? 

Me-di-o-ma-tri'ci 

Mel'pi-a 

Met-a-git'ni-a 

*Ly-ce'tis 

Ma-ced'nus 

Mal'thi-nus 

Mar-ma'ri-on 

*Me'di-on 

Mel-pom'e-ne 

*Met'a-gon 

Lych-ni'dea 

Mac'e-do 

*Mal-thi'nus 

Ma'ro 

Me-di-ox'u-mi 

Me-mac'e-ni 

*Met-a-mor-pho'sl3 

Lych-ni'dua 

Mac-e-do'ni-a 

*Ma-lu'ca 

Mar-o-bu'du-i 

Med-i-tri'na 

Mem'mi-a  Sul-pit'i-a 

Mct-a-ni'ra 

Lyc'i-a 

Mac-e-don'i-cui 

Mal-va'na 

Ma'ron 

Me-do'a-cus,  or  Me- 

Mem'mi-us 

*Met-a-pon-ti'ni 

Lyc'i-das 

Ma-cel'la 

Ma-ma'us 

Mar-o-ne'a 

du'a-cus 

Mem'non 

Met-a-pon'tura 

Ly-cim'na 

Ma'cer  JE-myVi-us 

Ma-mer'cug 

Mar-pefsi-a 

Med-o-bith'y-ni 

*Mem'no-ne9 

Met-a-pon'tus 

Ly-cim'ni-a 

*Ma-ce'ris 

Ma-mer'thes 

Mar-pes'sa 

Me-dob'ri-ga 

*Mem-no-ni'um 

Me-tau'ru3 

Ly-cis'cua 

*Mac'e-ts 

Mam-er-ti'na 

Mar-pe'sus 

Me'don 

*Mem-no'ni-ua 

*Me-te'lia 
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Me-tel'Ia 

Mitll-ri-da'tis 

Mos'cha 

My-ro'nus 

*Ne-an-dri'a 

*Nic'e-a 

Nor'ti-a 

Me-tel'li 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nea 

Mos'chi 

Myr'rha 

Ne-an'thes 

Nic-e-pho'ri-ura 

*Nos-o-co-mi'tiin 

*Me-temp-sy-cho'sia 

Mit-y-le'ne 

Mos'chi-on 

*Myr'rlii-nua 

*Ne-ap'a-plioa 

Nic-e-plio'ri-us 

*Nos'o-ra 

*Met-e-re'a 

Mit-y-le'nse 

*Mos-cho-pu'lus 

Myr'si-lus 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

Ni-ceph'o-rus 

No'thus 

*Meth'a-na 

Mi'tys 

Mos'chus 

Myr'si-nus 

Nc-ar'cbus 

Ni'cer 

No-ti'um 

Me-tbar'ma 

Mi-zs'i 

Mo-sel'la 

Myr'sus 

Ne-bro'des 

*Ni-cer'a-tu3 

No'tus 

Me-thi'on 

Mna-sal'ces 

Mo'ses 

Myr'ta-Ie 

Ne-bropli'o-no3 

*Nic'e-roa 

No-va'ri-a 

Me-tlio'di-us 

*Mna'se-as 

Mo-sych'lua 

Myr'te-a 

*Ne-broph'o-nua 

Ni-ce'tas 

No-va'tua 

Me-llio'ne 

Mnas'i-cles 

Mos-y-noe'ci 

Myr'ti-lus 

*Neb'u-la 

Nic-e-te'ri-a 

*Nov-em-pa'gi 

*Meth'o-ra 

Mna-sip'pi-daa 

*Mo-sy'ni 

Myr'tis 

Ne'chos 

Nic'i-a 

♦Nov-em-pop'u-Iis 

Me-thyd'ri-um 

Mna-sip'pus 

Mo-tho'ne 

Myr-to'um  Ma're 

*Ne-crop'o-lis 

Nic'i-aa 

*Nc-vem'si-jes 

Me-tliym'na 

Mna-sith'e-us 

*Mo-ti-e'ni 

Myr-tun'ti-um 

Nec-ta-ne'bus,  and 

Ni-cip'pe 

*Nov'e-rus 

Me-ti-a-du'sa 

Mna'son 

Mo-ty'a 

Myr-tii'sa 

Nec-tan'a-bis 

Ni-cip'pus 

tNo-ve'si-um 

Me-til'i-a  Lex 

fMna-sy'lus 

*Mo'y-sc3 

My-scel'lus 

*Nec-ti-be'res 

Ni'co 

No-vi-o-du'num 

Me-td'i-i 

Mna-syr'i-um 

Mu-ci-a'nus 

Mys'i-a 

Ne-cys'i-a 

*Nic-o-bu'lus 

Novi-om'a-gum 

♦Me-ti'lis 

*Mne-mi'um 

Mu'ci-us 

My-so-ma-ced'o-nea 

Ne'is 

Ni-cocb'a-res 

No-vi-om'a-gus 

Me-til'i-us 

Mne'mon 

Mu'crte 

My'son 

*Ne-i't;e 

Nic'o-cles 

fNo'vi-um 

Me-ti'o-chus 

Mne-mos'y-ne 

Mul'ci-ber 

Mys'tes 

Ne'Ie-us 

Ni-f.oc'ra-tes 

No'vi-us  Pris'cua 

Me'ti-on 

Mne-sar'chus 

Mu-lu'cha 

Myth'e-cus 

*Ne-li'des 

Ni-co'cre-on 

*Nov-o-co'mum 

Me'tis 

*Mnes-i-bu'lus 

Mul'vi-us  Pona 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Ne'lo 

*Nic-o-da'mua 

*No-voni'a-gus 

Rle-tis'cus 

Mne-sid'a-mus 

Mum'mi-us 

My'ua 

Ne-ms'a,  (games) 

Nic-o-de'mua 

Nox 

Me'ti-us 

*Mnes-i-da'mus,  or 

Mu-na'ti-ua 

*Ne-me'a,  or  Ne'me-a, 

Nic-o-do'rus 

Nu-ce'ri-a 

Me-tce'ci-a 

*Mnes-i-de'mus 

Mun'da 

(tuwn) 

Ni-cod'ro-mua 

Nu-itli'o-nes 

Me'ton 

Mnes-i-la'us 

Mu-ni'tua 

Ne-me-si-a'nua 

Nic-o-la'ua 

Nu'nia  Mar'ti-ua 

Met'o-pe 

Mne-sim'a-che 

Mu-nych'i-a 

N. 

Nem'e-sis 

*Ni-co'le-os 

Nu'nia  Pom-pil'i-ua 

*Mc-to'pe 

Mne-sini'a-chua 

Mu-nych'i-33 

Ne-me'si-ua 

Ni-com'a-cha 

Nu-ma'na 

*Met'o-res 

*Mne-sith'e-us 

Mu-rie'na 

Nem'e-tes 

Ni-coin'a-chus 

Nu-man'ti-a 

Me'tra 

Mnes'ter 

Mur'cus 

Ne-me'us 

Nic-o-me'des 

Nu-man-ti'na 

■fMet-ra-gyr'te 

Mnes'the-us 

Mu-re'tua 

Nab-ar-za'nes 

Nem-o-ra'Ii-a 

J*Nic-o-me-di'a 

*Nu-man'ti'nua 

*Me-tro'a 

Mnes'ti-a 

Mur-gan'ti-a 

Nab-a-tliffi'a 

Ne-mos'sus 

Nic-o-me'di-a 

Nu-ma'nus  Rem'u-lus 

Me-tro'bi-us 

Mnes'tra 

*Mur-ra'nu3 

*Nab'a-the3 

Ne-o-bn'le 

Ni'con 

Nu'me-nes 

Met'ro-cles 

Mne'vis 

Mur-rhe'nua 

Na'bis 

Ne-o-c^s-a-re'a 

Ni-co'ni-a 

Nu-me'ni-a,  or  Ne-o- 

Met-ro-do'rus 

Mo-a-pher'nea 

Mur'ti-a 

*Nac'o-Ie 

Ne-ocli'a-bis 

Ni-copli'a-nes 

me'ni-a 

Me-troph'a-nes 

*Mo-cor'e-tffl 

Mus 

*Nac'o-ne 

Ne'o-cles 

Nic'o-phron 

Nu-me'ni-us 

Me-trop'o-lis 

Mo-des'tus 

Mu'sa  An-to'ni-us 

Na-dag'a-ra 

*Ne-o-cli'des 

Ni-cop'o-lis 

fNu-me'ri-a 

Met'ti-us 

Mo'di-a 

Mu'sa; 

Nie'ni-a 

*Ne-o-co'nis 

Ni-cos'tra-ta 

Nu-me-ri-a'nus 

JMet'tus  Cur'ti-us 

*Mod'o-nus 

Mu-sie'ua 

*Nte'vi-a 

Ne-og'e-nes 

Ni-cos'tra-tus 

Nu-me'ri-us 

fMe-tu'lum 

MtE'ci-a 

*Mu-sag'e-tea 

Na;'vi-us 

*Ne-om'a-gug 

Nic-o-te'le-a 

*Nu-mic'i-us 

!   Me-va'ni-a 

Moe'nus 

*Mu-se'a 

Ntev'o-Iua 

*Ne-o-rue'ni-a 

*Nic-o-te-le'a 

Nu-mi'cus 

Me'vi-us 

Moe'di 

*Mu-se'um 

*Na-ge'ri 

Ne-om'o-ris 

Ni-cot'e-les 

Nu'mi-da 

Me-zen'ti-us 

Moe'on 

Mii-so'ni-us  Ru'fua 

Na-liar'va-li 

Ne'on 

Ni'ger 

*Nu'mi-da! 

•   *Mi-a-co'rus 

Moe-on'i-dea 

Mus-te'la 

Na-i'a-des 

Ne-on-ti'chos 

Ni-gid'i-us  Fig'u-lua 

Nu-niid'i-a 

*Mic-co-tro'gus 

Moe'ra 

fMu'ta 

fNai'a-dea 

*Ne-on-ti'cliU3 

*Ni-gre'tes 

Nu-mid'i-us 

Mi-ce'a 

Mce-rag'e-tea 

Mu-thul'lua 

*Na'i-as 

*Ne'o-pliron 

Ni-gri'ta; 

fNu-mis'tro 

*Mi-ce'la) 

Mce'ris 

ftlu'ti-a 

*Na'i-cua 

Ne-op-tol'e-mua 

*Ni-la'mon 

Nu'jni-tor 

Mi-cip'sa 

Mce'si-a 

fMu-ti'ca 

Na'is 

Ne'o-ris 

Nil'e-us 

Nu  mi-to'ri-ua 

*Mic'i-te 

*Mo-gun'ti-a 

Mu-til'i-a 

fNa-is'sus,  or  Nes'sus 

*Ne-o'the-us 

*Ni-li'a-cus 

Nu  mo'ni-us 

Mi-cy'thug 

Mo-gy'ni 

Mu'ti-na 

*Nam-ne'te3 

Ne'pe 

*Ni-lo'tis 

Nun-co're-ua 

*Mid-a-i'on 

Mo-le'i-a 

Mu-ti'na 

Na-pas'ie 

*Nep'e-te 

Ni'lus 

Nun'di-na 

Mi'das 

*Mo-li'a 

Mu-ti'nea 

*Na-pe'a3 

Ne-pha'li-a 

*Nin'i-ve 

Nur'saj 

Mid'e-a 

tMo-li'on 

Mu-ti'nus 

Na-pa'ta 

Neph'e-le,  *Neph-e- 

Nin'i-as 

Nur'sci-a 

Mid-e'a 

Mo-li'o-ne 

Mu'ti-us 

*Na-pe'gua 

le'is 

Nin'ni-us 

Nur'si-a 

*Mi'e-za 

Mo'lo 

Mu-tu'nus 

Naph'i-lus 

Neph-e-ri'tes 

*Nin'o-e 

Nu'tri-a 

Mi-la'ni-on 

Mo-loe'is 

Mu-tus'ca; 

Nar 

Ne'phus 

Ni'nus 

Nyc-te'ia 

Mi-le'si-i 

Mo-lor'chus 

fMu-ze'ria 

Nar'bo 

Ne'pi-a 

Nin'y-as 

fNyc-te'Ii-a 

Mi-le'si-us 

Mo-los'si 

My-a'grus,  or  My'o- 

*Nar-bo'na 

Ne'pos 

Ni'o-be 

Nyc-te'ii-ua 

Mi-le'ti-a 

Mo-los'si-a,    or    Mo- 

des 

Nar-bo-nen'sia 

Ne-po-ti-a'nus 

Ni-pha;'U3 

Nyc'te-us 

Mi-!e'ti-um 

los'sis 

Myc'a-le 

Nar-cre'us 

Nep'thys 

Ni-pha'tea 

*Nyc'li-lus 

Mi-le'tus 

Mo-lo-s'sus 

Myc-a-les'sua 

fNar-ce'a 

Nep-tu'ni-a 

Ni'phe 

Nyc-tim'e-ne 

Mil'i-as 

Mol-pa'di-a 

My-ce'iite 

Nar-cis'sus 

*Nep-tu-ni'ne 

Nir'e-us 

Nyc'li-mus 

Mil'i-chus 

Mol'pus 

Myc-e-ri'nus 

Nar'ga-ra 

Nep-tu'ni-um 

Ni'sa 

Nym-bae'uin 

Mi-'i'nus 

Mo'lus 

Myc-i-ber'na 

Na-ris'ci 

Nep-tu'ni-us 

Ni-sffi'a 

Nym'phffi 

Mil-i-o'ni-a 

*Mol-y-cre'um 

Myc'i-thus 

Nar'ni-a,  or  Nar'na 

Nep-tu'nus 

Ni-sffi'e 

Nym-phae'um 

*Mil-iz-i-ge'ria 

*Mo-lyc'ri-a 

My 'con 

Nar'ses 

Ne-re'i-des 

Ni-se'i-a 

Nym-phae'us 

Mi'lo 

Mo-lyc'ri-on 

Myc'o-ne,  or  fMyc'o- 

Nar-the'cia 

*Ne-re'is,  or  *Ne're-is 

Nis'i-his 

Nym-pliid'i-us 

Mi-lo'ni-us 

*Mo-ly'rus 

nos 

Na-ryc'i-a 

Ne-re'i-ua 

*Ni-so'pe 

Nyni'phis 

Mil-ti'a-des 

Mo-mem'phis 

My'don 

*Nas'a-mon 

Ne're-us 

Ni'sus 

Nym-pho-do'rus 

Mil'to 

Mo'mus 

My-ec'pho-ris 

Nas-a-mo'nes 

|Ne-ri-e'ne 

Ni-sy'ros 

Nym-pho-lep'tes 

Mil'vi-us 

Mo'na 

My-e'nus 

Nas'ci-o,  or  Na'ti-o 

Ne-ri'ne 

*Ni-sy'rus 

♦Nyin-phom'a-nea 

Mil'y-as 

*Mon'a-chi 

*Myg'a-le 

*Na-si'ca 

Ner'i-phu3 

Ni-te'tis 

Nym'phon 

Mi-mal'lo-nea 

*Mon-a-chi'um 

Myg'don 

Na-sid-i-e'nus 

*Ne-ri'ta? 

*Nit-i-ob'ri-ges 

Nyp'si-us 

Mi'mas 

Mo-naj'ses 

*Myg'do-nes 

Na-sid'i-us 

Ner'i-tos 

Ni-to'cris 

Ny'sa,  or  Nys'sa 

*Miin-ne'dua 

*Mo-ne'ses 

Myg-do'ni-a 

Na'so 

Ne'ri-ua 

Nit'ri-a 

Ny-saj'us 

Mim-ner'mus 

Mo-ne'sus 

Myg'do-nus 

Nas'sus,  or  Na'sua 

Ne'ro 

fNi-va'ri-a 

Ny'sas 

Min'ci-us 

Mo-ne'ta 

tMyg-do'nus 

Nas'u-a 

Ne-ro'ni-a 

No'as 

*Ny-se'um 

Min 'da-rue 

*Mon'i-ca 

My-i'a-grus 

Na-ta'Ii-a 

Ner-to-brig'i-a 

Noc'mon 

Ny-se'i-um 

Mi-ne'i-des 

Mon'i-ma 

My-las'sa 

Na-ta'lis 

Ner'u-lum 

Noc-ti-lu'ca 

Ny-si'a-de3 

Mi-ner'va 

Mon'i-inus 

My'le,  or  My'laa 

Nat'ta 

Ner'va  Coc-ce'i-us 

*No-di'nus 

Nvs'i-a;  Por'ta) 

Min-er-va'li-a 

*Mon-o-dac'ty-lus 

My'les 

Nau'bo-lua 

Ner'vi-i 

*No-e'mon 

*Nys'i-as 

Min'i-o 

Mon'o-dus 

My-Iit'ta 

Nau'clos 

Ne-sre'a 

No'Ia 

*Ny-sig'e-na 

Min-nffi'i 

Mo-noecus 

*Myn'do-ne3 

Nau'cra-tes 

*Ne-si'des 

*No-Ia'nus 

Ny-si'ros 

Mi-no'a 

Mo-no'le-us 

Myn'dus 

Nau'cra-tis 

Ne-sim'a-chu3 

Nom'a-des 

fNys'i-ua 

Mi-nc-'is 

*Mon'o-mua 

My 'nes 

*Nau-cy'de3 

Ne-si-o/pe 

No'mffi 

Nys'sa 

Mi'nos 

Mo-noph'a-ge 

Myn'i-se 

Nau'io-chus 

Ne'sis 

Nom-en-ta'nus 

Min-o-tau'rua 

Mo-nopli'i-Ius 

*My'o-nea 

Nau-pac'tus,  or  Nau- 

Ne-so'pe 

No-men'tum 

Min'the 

*Mo-nus'ce-li 

*My-o-ne'sua 

pac'tum 

*Nes'pe-tos 

No'mi-i 

Min-tur'nas 

*Mo-no-the-li'tse 

Mv-o'ni-a 

Nau'pli-a 

*Nes-so'ni3 

*No-mi'on 

0. 

Mi-uu'ti-a 

Mon-ta'nus 

fMy'ra 

Nau-pli'a-des 

Nes'sus 

No'mi-us 

Mi-nu'ti-us  Au-gu-ri'- 

Mon'y-chus 

*Myr'a-ces 

Nau'pli-us 

Nes'to-clea 

*No-moph'y-lax 

nus 

Mc-a'y-mus 

*Myr'ge-taj 

fNau-por'tua 

Nes'tor 

*No-mol>i'e-t!B 

Min'y-ffi 

Mo'phis 

*My-ri'ca 

Nau'ra 

*Nes-tor'i-dea 

*Non-a-cri'nu3 

*0-a'ri-o:i 

Min'y-as 

Mop'si-um 

*i\ly-ri'ce 

Nau-sic'a-a 

Nes-to'ri-us 

"■Non'a-cria 

0-ar'se3 

Min'y-cus 

Mop-so'pi-a 

My-ri'cua 

*Nau-sic'a-e 

Nes'tus,  or  Nes'sus 

No-na'cris 

O'a-rus 

Mi-ny'i-a 

*Mop'so-pus 

My-ri'na 

Nau'si-cles 

Ne'tum 

tNo-na'cria 
No'ni-us 

♦O'a-ses 

MTn'y-tua 

*Mop-su-es'ti-a 

}*My-ri'nus,  (Epitk,  of 

Nau-sim'e-ne3 

Ne'u-ri 

O'a-sis 

Mir'a-ces 

Mop'sus 

rfpollo) 

*Nau-si-ni'cus 

Ni-ca;'a 

Non'ni-ua 

O-ax'es 

*Mis'ce-ra 

Mox-gan'ti-ura 

*Myr'i-nus,  (o  man) 

Nau-sitb'o-e 

*Ni-cren'e-tu3 

Non'nus 

O-ax'us 

Mi-se'nura 

*Mor-ge'tes 

Myr'i-oe 

Nau-sith'o-u3 

Ni-cag'o-ras 

tNo'nus 

*Ob'o-da 

Mi-se'nus 

*Mor-i-me'no 

*Myr-i-on'y-ma 

Nau'tea 

Ni-can'der 

No'pi-a,  or  Ci-no'pl-a 

*Ob'ri-mo 

*Mis-ge'te3 

Mor'i-ni 

*Myr-le'a 

Na'va 

Ni-ca'nor 

Nn'ra 

*Ob'se-quens 

Mi-sith'e-us 

Mor-i-tas'gus 

Myr-mec'i-des 

Na'vi-us  Ac'ti-us 

Ni-car'cl]U3 

No'rax 

Ob-ul-tro'ni-us 

tMith-ra-centaei 

Mo'ri-us 

*Myr-me'ci-um 

Nax'os 

*Ni-car'e-te 

Nor'ba 

O-ca'le-a,  or  0-«a'Ii-a 

With-ra-da'tes 

Mnr'phe-ua 

Myr-mid'o-nes 

Ne-re'ra 

Nic-ar-thi'dea 

Nor-ba'nua 

O-ce'a-na 

Mi'tliras 

Mors 

My'ron 

Ne-iE'thus 

Ni-ta'tor 

*No-ric'i-i 

O-ce-an'i-des,  and 

Mi-thrf'nes 

Mo'rys 

My-ro-ni-a'nus 

Ne-al'ces 

*Ni-cal'o-ri3 

Nor'i-r.um 

O-ce-a-nit'i-dea 

Mith-ri  da'tes 

Mo'sa 

My-ion'i-dea 

Ne-al'i-cea 

Ni'ce 

Nor-tbip'pua 

♦O-ce-an-i'tis 
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O-ce'a-nus 

Ol-chin'i-um 

*0-pi'ma  Spo'li-a 

Or'phe-ua,  or  Or' 

*Pee-a'nea 

*Pa-neg'y-ria 

*Par'rha-sia 

O-ce'i-a 

O-le'a-ros,  or  Ol'i-ros 

*0-pim-i-a'nus 

pheus 

*Pae-dar'e-tus 

*Pan'e-lua 

Par-rha'si-us 

*0-ce'lia 

O-Ie'a-trum 

O-pim'i-us 

*Or'phi-tua 

Pa'di-ua 

*Pan'e-mus,  {river) 

Par-tha-mis'i-ris 

O-ccl'Ius 

O'len 

O'pis 

Or-sed'i-ce 

Pae-ina'ni 

*Pa-ne'mua,  (man) 

Par-tha'on 

*Oc'e-lum 

*01'e-nos 

*Op-is-thoc'o-ms 

Or-se'is 

Ps'on 

Pan'e-nus,  or  Pa-nffl'- 

Par-the'ni-a 

O'cha 

Ol'e-nua,  or   Ol'e- 

Op'i-ter 

Or-sil'lus 

Pae'o-nes 

DUS 

Par-the'ni-e,  and  Pai- 

*0-che'ni-ua 

num 

Op-i-ter-gi'ni 

Or-sil'o-chua 

Pavo'ni-a 

Pan-gae'us 

the'ni-i 

O-che'si-ua 

O-le-o'rua 

O-pi'tes 

Or-si'nes 

Pffi-on'i-des 

*Pan-hel-le'nes 

Par-the'ni-aa 

*Ocb'ro-na 

*01'e-rua 

*Op'o-is 

Or-sip'pus 

*Pae'opla3 

*Pa'ni-a 

*Par-then'i-ce 

O'chus 

Ol'ga-sya 

*0-po'pe-ua 

Or'ta-lus 

Pffi'OS 

Pa-ni'a-sis 

Par-the'ni-on 

*Och-y-rofma 

Ol-i-gyr'tia 

*0-por'i-nu3 

Or-thae'a 

Pffi'SOS 

*Pan-i-ge'ria 

Par-the'ni-ua 

Oc'nus 

O-lin'i-Ee 

Op'pi-a 

Or-thag'o-raa 

Pa;s'tum 

Pa-ni-o'ni-um 

Par'the-non 

*0-co'lum 

O-lin'thus 

Op-pi-a'nua 

Or'the 

Pffi-to'vi-um 

Pa'ni-us 

Par-then-o-pae'ua 

*Ocric'o-la 

*01-i-si'po,  *01-i-sip'- 

Op-pid'i-us 

Or'thi-a 

Paj'tus  Caj-cin'na 

Pan-no'ni-a 

Par-then'o-pe 

O-cric'u-lum 

po,  or  *6-lys'si-po 

Op'pi-us 

*Or-tho'si3 

*Pa-ga'ni 

*Pan'no-nes 

Par'thi-a 

O-crid'i-on 

Ol-i-tin'gi 

fOps 

Or'thras 

Pag'a-ss,  or  Pag'a-sa 

Pan-om-phaj'ua 

fPar-tlii'ni 

O-cris'i-a 

*0-Ii'zon 

Op-ta'tus 

*Or-to'na 

Pag'a-sua 

Pan'o-pe,  or  Pan-o- 

Par-thy-e'ne 

Oc-ta-cil'li-ua 

Ol'li-us 

Gp'ti-mus 

Or-tyg'i-a 

tPa'gra; 

pe'a 

*Pa-ry'a-dre3 

Oc-ta'vi-a 

Ol-lov'i-co 

*Opun'ti-a 

Or-tyg'i-u8 

Pa'gus 

*Pa-no'pe-ae 

Pa-rys'a-des 

Oc-ta-vi-a'mis 

Ol'mi-a; 

O'pus 

O'rus 

Pa-la'ci-um,  or  Pa-la'- 

Pan'o-pes 

Par-y-sa'tia 

Oc-ta'vi-ti3 

Ol'mi-us 

O'ra 

O-ry-an'der 

ti-um 

Pa-no'pe-us 

Pa-sar'ga-da 

fOc-to-ge'sa 

*01-mi'u3 

O-rac'u-lum 

O-ry'us 

Pa-la?'a 

Pa-no'pi-on 

*Pa-sar'ga-dae 

Oc-tol'o-phum 

*OI-mo'ne3 

O-ras'a 

O'ryx 

Pa-ls-ap'o-lis 

*Pan'o-pia 

Pa'se-as 

O-cy'a-lus 

Ol-o-phyx'us 

Or'a-sus 

fO-sa'ces 

*Pa-liEb'y-blus 

Pa-nop'o-Iis 

Pas'i-clea 

O-cyp'e-te 

*01'o-ru3 

Or-be'lus 

Os-cho-pho'ri-a 

Pa-lae'nion,  or  fPal'e- 

fPa-nop'tes 

Pa-sic'ra-tes 

O-cyr'o-e 

*01-ym-pe'ne 

Or-bil'i-us 

Os'ci 

raon 

Pa-nor'mua 

*Pas-i-pe'da 

Od-e-na'tus 

O-lym'pe-um 

Or-bo'na 

Os'ci-us 

Pa-Ie'mon 

Pan'sa 

Pa-siphfa-e 

O-des'sus 

O-lym'pi-a 

Or'ca-dea 

Os'cus 

Pa-lsep'a-phos 

*Pan-taen'e-tua 

*Pa-siph'i-le 

*0-de'um 

*01-ym-pi'a-dea 

Or-cba'lis 

tO'si 

*Pa-la?ph-ar-sa/lua 

*Pan-tag'a-thus 

Pa-sith'e-a 

O-di'nus 

O-lym'pi-as 

Or'cha-mua 

0-sin'i-u9 

Pa-lrepb'a-tus 

*Pan-ta'gi-a 

*Pa-sith'o-e 

O-di'tes 

*0-lym'pi-cu3 

*Or-chis-te'ne 

O-si'ria 

Pa-lffip'o-lis 

Pan-tag-nos'tus 

Pa-sit'i-gris 

*0-do'a-cer 

*0-lym-pi-e'um 

Or-chom'e-nua,  or  Or- 

O-sis'mi-i 

Pa-lses'te 

Pan-ta'gy-aa 

Pas'sa-ron 

Od-o-a'cer 

O-lym-pi-o-do'rus 

chom'e-num 

Os'pha-gus 

Pal-ffis-ti'na 

Pan-ta'le-on 

*Pas-se-ri'nti3 

*0-do'ca 

*0-lym-pi-o-ni'ces 

*Or-chom'e-nos 

Os-rho-e'ne 

Pal-ses-ti'nua 

Pan  tau'chua 

Pas-si-e'nua 

Od-o-man'ti 

O-lym'pi-us 

*Or-ci'nua 

Oa'sa 

*Pa-Ioet'y-rus 

Pan'te-ua 

Pas'sus 

Od'o-nes 

O-lym'pus 

Or'cua 

Os-te-o'de3 

Pal-a-me'des 

Pan-the'a 

*Pat'a-ge 

Od'ry-sse 

Ol-ym-pu'sa 

Or-cyn'i-a 

Os'ti-a 

Pa-lan'ti-a 

Pan'tbe-on,  or  *Pan- 

*Pat'a-lus 

O-dys'se-a 

O-lyn'thus 

Or-des'sus 

*Os-ti-o'ne3 

Pa-lan'ti-um 

the'on 

Pat'a-ra 

*Od-ys-se'a 

O-ly'ras 

*Or-do-vi'ces 

Os-to'ri-us 

Pal-a-ti'nua 

Pan'the-us,  or  Pan'- 

*Pat-a-vi'nus 

*Od-ys-se'um 

O-Iy'zon 

O-re'a-des 

Os-tra-ci'ne 

*Pa-le'a 

thus 

Pa-ta'vi-um 

CE-ag'a-rus,  and  CE'a- 

O-ma'ri-us 

O're-as 

Os-trog'o-thi 

Pa'le-is,  or  Pa'lae 

Pan-thi-ca-pE'um 

*Pa-te'ra 

ger 

Om'bi 

*0're-os 

Os-y-man'dy-as 

Pa'les 

Pan'thi-des 

Pa-ter'cu-lua 

*CE'a-grus 

Om'bri 

*Oi-e-sit'ro-phus 

*Ot'a-ces 

Pal-fu'ri-us  Su'ra 

Pan-tho'i-dea 

Pa-tiz'i-thea 

CE-an'ths,and  CE-an'- 

*Om'bri-ci 

O-res'tse 

Ot-a-cil'i-us 

*Pa-Iib'o-thra 

*Pan'tho-ua 

*Pat-i-zi'thes 

thi-a 

*Om'bri-03 

O-res'tea 

O-ta'nes 

*Pa-li'ce 

Pan-tic'a-i>es 

Pat'moa 

*CE-an-the'a 

*Om-bro'nea 

O-res'te-um 

Oth'ma-rus 

Pa-li'ci,  or  Pa-lis'ci 

Pan-til'i-us 

Pa'tra; 

CE'ax 

Om'o-le 

Or-es-ti'dee 

O'tho,  M.  Sal'vi-us 

Pa-lil'i-a 

*Pan-tol'a-bua 

Pa'tro 

CE-ba'li-a 

Om-o-pha'gi-a 

*Or-es-ti'des,  and 

*0-thro'nus 

*Pa-li'li3 

Pa-ny'a-sis 

*Pat'ro-bas 

CEb'a-lus 

*Om'pha-ce 

*Ores'ti-des 

*0-thry'a-des 

*Pa-lin'dro-mos 

Pa-ny'a-sus 

Pa-tro'cles 

CEb'a-res 

Om'pha-le 

Or-es-til'la 

Oth-ry-o'ne-us 

Pal-i-nu'rus 

Pa-ptE'us 

Pa-tro'cli 

*CE-bo'tas 

Om'plia-loa 

Or'e-tte 

O'thrya 

Pal-i-sco'rum,  or  Pal- 

Pa-pha'ges 

Pat-ro-cli'des 

CE-cha'li-a 

fOm'phia 

Or-e-ta'ni 

*0-tl)"rys'i-ua 

i-co'rum 

Pa'phi-a 

Pa-tro'clus 

CE'cle-us 

O-nae'um,  or  O-se'ne- 

Or-e-til'i-a 

O'tre-us 

fPa-liu'rus 

*Pa'phi-U3 

*Pat'ro-clus 

CE-cli'dea 

um 

O-re'um 

O-troe'da 

*PaI-lac'o-pa3 

*Paph'la-gon 

Pa'tron 

CEc-u-me'ni-us 

*On'a-ger 

*0're-us 

*Ot-ryn-ti'dea 

Pal'la-des 

Paph-la-go'ni-a 

Pat'ro-us,  or  *Pa-tro'- 

CEd-i-po'di-a 

O-na'rua 

Or'ga,  or  Or'gas 

*Ot-to-roc'o-rffi 

Pal-Ia'di-um 

Pa'phos 

us 

*CEd-i-podi'on 

O-nas'i-mua 

*Or'ga-na 

CtU9 

Pal-la'di-us 

Pa'phua 

Pa-tul'ci-us 

CEd'i-pus 

O-na'tas 

Or-ges'aum 

O'tys 

Pal-lan-te'um 

Pa-pi-a'nus 

Pau'la 

CE'me 

*On-ce'um 

Or-get'o-rix 

O-vid'i-us 

Pal-lan'ti-as 

Pa'pi-as 

Pau-li'na 

CE-nan'the9 

On-ches'tua 

Or'gi-a 

O-vin'i-a  (Lex) 

Pal-lan'ti-dea 

Pa-pin-i-a'nua 

Pau-li'nua 

CE'ne 

*On'cho-e 

O-rib'a-sua 

O-vin'i-us 

Pal-lan'ti-on 

Pa-pin'i-us 

Pau'lus  jE-myl'i-u» 

CE'ne-a 

O-ne'i-on 

*Or'i-co9 

Ox-ar'tea,  and  *Ox'a- 

Pal'las 

Pa-pir'i-a 

Pau-sa'ni-as 

*CE-ne-o'ne 

On-e-sic'ri-tua 

Or'i-cum,  or  Or'i-cus 

trcs 

Pal-le'ne 

Pa-pir'i-us 

Pau'si-as 

CE'ne-us 

O-nes'i-mua 

O'ri-ens 

Ox-a'thres 

Pal'ma 

Pap'pus 

*Pau-si-ti'pon 

(E-ni'dea 

On-e-sip'pus 

Or'i-gen 

*Ox-i'as 

fPal'me 

Pa-pyr'i-us 

Pa'vor 

CEn'o-e 

O-ne'si-us 

*0-rig'e-nea 

Ox-id'a-tes 

Pal-mi'sos 

Par-a-bys'ton 

Pax 

(E-nom'a-ua 

On-e-tor'i-dea 

O-ri'go 

Ox'i-mes 

Pal-my'ra 

*Par-a-chel-o-i'tte 

Pax'oa 

CE'non 

O'ni-um 

*0-ri'ne 

Ox-i'o-nse 

*Pal'pe-tus 

*Par-a-cli'tus,  or  Par- 

Pe'aa 

CE-no'na 

*0-ni'on 

O-ri'nus 

Ox'us 

Pal-phu'ri-us 

a-cle'tus 

Pe-da'ci-a 

GE-no'ne 

*0-ni'um 

O-ri-ob'a-tea 

Ox-y'a-res 

tPal-um-bi'num 

*Pa-rac'ly-tus 

Pe-dffi'ua 

(E-no'pi-a 

On'o-ba 

O-ri'on 

Ox-y-ca'nus 

Pam'me-nes 

Par-a-di'sua 

Pe-da'ni 

CE-nop'i-dea 

*On-o-cho'nus 

O-ris'sus 

Ox-yd'ra-cs 

Pam'mon 

Pa-rffit'a-cae 

Pe-da'ni-us 

CE-no'pi-on 

On-o-mac'ri-tus 

Or-i-sul'la  Liv  i-a 

Ox'y-lus 

Pam'pa 

*Par-a;-to'ni-i 

fPed'a-sa 

f*(E-no'tri 

On-o-mar'chua 

O-ri'ta 

*Ox-y-ne'a 

Pam'phi-lua 

Par-ffi-to'ni-um 

Ped'a-sus 

CE-no'tri-a 

On-o-mas-tor'i-des 

*0-rith'i-aa 

*Ox-y-o'pum 

Pam'phoa 

Par'a-li 

Pe-di'a-dis 

(E-no'trus 

On-o-mas'tua 

O-rith-y-i'a 

Ox-yn'thes 

Pam'phy-la 

*Par-a-li-pom'- 

Pe-di-a'nus 

CE-nu'ss 

On'o-phas,  or  On'o- 

*Or-i-thy'oa 

Ox-yp'o-rus 

Pam-phyl'i-a 

e-na 

Pe'di-as 

CE'o-nua 

phia 

O-rit'i-aa 

Ox-y-ryn-chi'tas 

*Pam-phy'lia 

Par'a-lus 

Pe'di-us  Bls'aus 

CEr'o-e 

On-o-san'der 

O-ri-un'dua 

Ox-y-ryn'chus 

Pan 

*Par-a-po-ta'mi-a 

Pe'do 

*OE-sy'me 

*0-nug'na-thU3 

*0-ri'ua 

O-zi'nes 

Pan-a-ce'a 

Pa-ra'si-a 

Pe'dum 

CE'ta 

*0-ny'thea 

Or'me-nua 

Oz'o-lffi,  or  Oz'o-li 

*Pan'a-cra 

Pa-ra'si-ua 

tPe'ga; 

CEt'y-lua,  or  CEt'y- 

O-pa'li-a 

*Or'me-noa 

Pa-nffi'ti-ua 

Par'cae 

Pe-gas'i-des 
Peg'a-sis 

lum 

*0-pel'i-cua 

Or'ne-a 

Pan'a-rea 

*Par'e-dri 

O-fel'lus 

O-phe'as 

*Or'ne-te 

*Pa-nar'e-tus 

Pa-ren-ta'li-a 

Peg'a-su3 

O'fi 

O-phe'las 

Or'ne-ua 

P. 

Pan-a-ris'te 

*Pa-ret'ro-nes 

*Pe-la'gi-ua 

Og-dol'a-pis 

O-phel'tea 

*Or-ne'ua 

Pan-ath-e-naj'a 

Pa'ris 

Pel'a-gon 

Og-do'rus 

O-phen'sis 

Or-ni'thon 

Pan-chae'a,  Pan-che'a, 

Pa-ris'a-dea 

*Pe-lag'o-ne8 

*Og'e-nos 

O'phi-a 

Or;ni-tus 

or  Pan-cha'i-a 

Pa-ris'i-i 

Pe-lar'ge 

fO-glo'sa 

O-phi'a-des 

Or-nos'pa-des 

Pa-ca-ti-a'hus 

*Pan'che-a 

Par'i-sua 

Pe-ias'gi 

Og'mi-us 

O'phi-as 

Or-nyt'i-on 

Pac'ci-U3 

*Pan-cra'ti-um 

Pa'ri-um 

Pe-las'gi-a,  or  fPe-las- 

Og'o-a 

*0-phi-o'des 

fOr-o-an'da 

Pa'ches 

Pan'da 

*Pa'ri-us 

gi-o'tis 

*0-go'a 

*0-phi-og'e-nea 

*Or'o-ba 

Pa-chi'nus 

Pan'da-ma 

Par'ma 

Pe-las'gus 

O-gnI'ni-a 

O-phi'on 

O-ro'bi-a 

*Pa-chy'nus 

Pan-da'ri-a 

*Par'me-nas 

*Pel'a-tea 

Og'y-ges 

*0-phi'o-nea 

O-ro'bi-i 

Pa-co'ni-ua 

Pan'da-rua 

Par-men'i-dea 

*Pe-le'ces 

O-gyg'i-a 

O-phi-o'ne-ua 

*Or'o-bi3 

Pac'o-rua 

tPan-da-ta'ri-a 

Par-me'ni-o 

*Pe-len'do-nes 

*O-gyg'i-dt0 

tO'phis 

0-ro'de3 

*Pac'ti-a 

Pan'da-te9 

*Par'me-no 

Pel-e-thro'ni-i 

Og'y-ris 

*Oph-i-te'a 

O-rce'tes 

Pac-to'lua 

fPan-de'mi-a 

*Par-na'sua 

*Pe-let'ro-ne« 

O-ic'le-us 

♦O-phi'tea 

O-rom'e-don 

Pac'ty-as 

Pan-de'mua 

Par-naa'sua 

Pe'Ie-us 

0-il'e-u8 

*0-phi-u'chus 

O-ron'taa 

Pac'ty-ea 

fPan-di'a 

Par'nea 

Pe-li'a-des 

O-i-li'de* 

O'phi-us 

O-ron'tea 

Pa-cu'vi-ua 

*Pan-di'on 

Par-nea'sua 

Pe'li-aa 

Ol'a-ne 

O-phi-u'aa 

*Or-on-te'u8 

Pa-dai'i 

*Pan-di'o-ni3 

Par'ni 

Pe-li'des 

O-la'nus 

*0-phlo'nea 

Or-o-pher'nea 

*Pa-de'i 

*Pan-do-chi'um 

Pa'ron 

Pe-lig'ni 

Ol'ba,  or  Ofbus 

*Oph-ry-ne'um 

O-ro'pus 

Pad'u-a 

Pan-do'ra 

*Par-o-pam'i-3 

Pe-lig'nus                       *• 

*01-be'Iua 

Op'i-ci 

^Or'o-sa 

Pa'dus 

Pan-do'si-a 

Par-o-re'i-a 

Pel-i-nse'um 

Ol'bi-a 

O-pig'e-na 

O-ro'ai-ua 

Pa-du'aa 

Pan'dro-soa 

Pa'ros 

Pel-i-naj'ua 

Ol'bi-us 

O-pil'i-us 

*0-ios'pe-da 

Pffi'an 

*Pa'ne-aa 

Par-rha'ai-a 

Pe'li-on 
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Pe'li-um 

Pel'la 

Pel-la'na 

Pel-le'ne 

*Pel'o-pe 

Pel-o-pe'a,  or  Pel-o- 

pi'a 
Pcl-o-pe'i-a 
*Pel-o-pe'us 
Pe-lop'i-daa 
*Pe-lo'pi-u3 
Pel-o-pon-ne'sus 
Pe'lops 
Pe'Ior 
Pe-lo'ri-a 
Pe-lo'rum,  or  Pe-lo'- 

rus 
Pe-lu'si-um 
Pe-na'tes 
Pen-da'li-um 
Pe-ne'i-a,  or  Pe'ne-is 
Pe-ne'is,  [Schiller  and 

Facciolati.J 
*Pe-ne'i-ua 
*Pe-ne'Ie-ua 
Pe-ne'li-us 
Pe-nel'o-pe 
Pe'ne-ua,  or  Pe-ne'us 
Pen'i-das 
Pen-tap'o-Iis 
*Pen-tap'y-lon 
*Pen-ta'thlum 
*Pen-te-dac'ty-lon 
*Pen'te-le 
fPen-tel'i-cua 
Pen-the-si-le'a 
Pen'the-us 
*Pen-thi'de3 
Pen'tlii-Ius 
Pen'thy-lus 
Pep-a-re'thoa 
Pe-phre'do 
Pe-ra'a 
Per-a-sip'pus 
*Per'a-tua 
Per-co'pe 
*Per-co'si-a 
Per-co'si-ua 
Per-co'te 
Per-dic'cas 
Per'dix 
Pe-ren'na 
Pe-ren'nis 
Pe're-us,  or  Pe'reus 
Per'ga 

*Per-ga'me-us 
Per'ga-mus 
*Per'ga-se 
Per'go 
Per'gus 
Pe-ri-an'der 
Pe-ri-ar'chus 
Per-i-boe'a 
*Pe-rib'o-lua 
Per-i-bo'mi-us 
Per'i-cles 
Per-i-clym'e-nus 
Pe-rid'i-a 
*Per-i-di'a 
Pe-ri-e-ge'tes 
Pe-ri-e'rea 
Pe-rig'e-nes 
Pe-iig'o-ne 
Pei-i-la'us 
Per-i-le'us 
Pe-ril'la 
*Pe-ril'K-us 
Pe-ril'lus 
Per-i-me'de 
Per-i-mo'la 
*Per-i-me'le 
*Per-i-mel'i-des 
Pe-rin'thus 
Per-i-pa-tet'i-ci 
*Pe-rip'a-tus 
Pe-riph'a-nea 
Per'i-phaa 
Pe-riph'a-tus 
Per-i-phe'mus 
*Per-i-phe'tes 
Per-i-pho-re'tas 
Pe-ris'a-des 
*Pe-ris'te-re 
Pe-ris'the-nea 
*Per-i-sty'lum 
*Pe-ris'ty-lum 
Pe-rit'a-nus 
Per'i-taa 
Per-i-to'ni-um 
Per-mes'sus 
Pe'ro,  or  fPe-ro'ne 
Per'o-e 
Per'o-la 
Per-pen'na 
Per-pe-re'ne 
Per-pho-re'tus 


Per-ran'the3 

Per-rhse'bi-a 

Per'sa,  or  Per-se'is 

Per's® 

Per-aae'us 

Per-se'e 

Per-seph'o-ne 

Per-sep'o-lis 

Per'aea 

Per'ge-U3 

Per'si-a 

Per'sis 

Per'si-us  Flac'cue 

Per'ti-nax 

Pe-ru'si-a 

*Per-u-si'nua 

Pes-ccn'ni-us 

Pes-si'nus 

*Pet'a-le 

Pe-ta'li-a 

P(Jt'«-lU3 

Pe-te'li-a 

Pet-e-li'nus 

*Pe'te-on 

Pe'te-ua 

Pe-til'i-a 

Pe-til'i-i 

Pe-til'i-ug 

Pet-o-si'ri3 

Pe'tra 

Pe-trffi'a 

Pe-tre-i'us 

Pe-tii'num 

Pe-tro'ni-a 

Pe-tro'ni-us 

Pet'ti-us 

Peu'ce 

*Peu-ced'a-no3 

Peu-ces'tes 

Peu-ce'ti-a 

*Peu-ce'ti-i 

Peu-ci'ni 

Peu-co-la'us 

Pex-o-do'rus 

Phaj'a 

*Pha3-a'cea 

Ph£e-a'ci-a 

Pha'ax 

Fhsed'j  -mua 

Ph^'don 

PhiE'dra 

Phffi'dri-a 

Phns'drua 

Phaed'y-ma 

PliiK-mon'o-e 

*Phne-nag'o-re 

*Phre-nar'e-te 

Phcen-a-re'te 

Phas'ni-aa 

Phasn'na 

Phaan'nia 

*Ph3sn-o-me'ria 

Phre-oc'o-mea 

PhiEs'a-na 

PhiEs'tum 

*Pha'e-thon 

*Pha-e-thon-te'ua 

*Pha-e-thon'ti-u3 

Pha'e-ton 

Pha-e-ton-ti'a-dea 

Pha-e-tu'sa 

Phae'ua 

Pha-ge'si-a 

*Pha'i-nus 

1Phal-a-cri'ne 

Pha'la: 

Pha-los'cua 

Pha-he'ai-a 

Pha-lan'thus 

*Pha-la'ra 

Phal'a-ria 

Phal'a-rua 

*Pha-)a'ru3 

Phal'ci-don 

Pha'le-aa 

Pha-le're-us 

Pha-le'ri-a 

Pha-le'ria 

Pha-le'ron,  or  Phal'e 

rum 
Plia-le'ras 
Pha'li-as 
Phal'li-ca 
*Pha-lo're 
Pha-lys'i-ua 
*Pham-e-no'phia 
*Pha-na'ces 
Pha-nae'us 
*Pha-nag'o-ra 
Phan-a-rae'a 
Pha'naa 
*Pha-na'tea 
Pha'nes 
*Pha'ni-um 
Phan'o-cles 
Phan-o-de'mus 


*Phan'o-tia 

Pban-ta'si-a 

Pha'nua 

Pha'on 

Pha'ra 

Pha-rac'i-dea 

Pha'rae,  or  Phe'rm 

*Phar'a-o 

Plia-ras'ma-nea 

Pha'rax 

*Phar-be'lus 

*Phar-ce'don 

Pha'ris 

*Pha'ri-us 

Phar-me-cu'sa 

Phar-na-ba'zus 

Phar-na'ce 

Phar-na'ce-a 

Phar-na'ces 

*Phar  na'ci-a 

Phar-na-pa'tes 

Phar-nas'pea 

Phar'nua 

Plia'ros 

Phar-sa'li-a 

*Phar-sa'lua 

Phar'te 

Pha'rus 

Pha-ru'si-i,  or  Phau- 

ru'si-i 
Phar'y-bu3 
Pha-ryc'a-don 
Phar'y-ge 
*Phas-a-e'lis 
Pha-se'lis 
Pha-si-a'na 
Pha'si-aa 
Pha'sis 
Phas'sus 
Phau'da 
Phav-o-ri'nus 
Pha-yl'lua 
Phe'a,  or  Phe'i-a 
Phe-ca'dum 
*Phe-ge'a 
Phe'ge-us,  or  Pble'ge- 

us 
Phel'li-a 
Phel'lo-e 
Phel'lua 
*Phe/mi-33 
Phe'mi-us 
Phe-mon'o-e 
*Phen-e-be'this 
Plie-ne'um 
Plie-ne'us,  (a  man) 
*Phe'ne-us,  (a  lake) 
Phe'ise 
Phe-rs'us 
Phe-rau'les 
Phe-re'clua 
Phe-rec'ra-tes 
*Pher-e-cy'a-daB 
Pher-e-cy'des 
Pher-en-da'tes 
Pher-e-ni'ce 
fPhe-reph'a-te 
Phe'res 
Phe-re'ti-aa 
Pher-e-ti'ma 
Pher'i-num 
tPhe-ri'num 
Phe'ron 
Phi'a-lo 
Phi-a'li-a,  or  Phi-ga'- 

Ii-a 
Phi'a-lus 
*Phi-ce'on 
Phic'o-rea 
Phid'i-as 
Phid'i-le 
Phi-dip'pi-des 
Phi-dit'i-a 
*Phi-do'laa 
Phi'don 
Phid'y-le 
*Phig-a-le'a 
Phi-ga'le-i 
Phi'la 

Phil-a-del'phi-a 
*Phil-a-del-phi'a 
Phil-a-del'phua 
Phi'la; 
Phi-la:'ni 
Phi-Ue'us 
*Phi-ln'mon 
Phi-lam'mon 
Phi-Iar'chus 
*Phi-lar'e-tus 
*Phi-lar'gy-rus 
*Phil'e-as 
Phi-le'mon 
Phi-le'ne 
Phi-le'ris 
Phil'e-ros 
Phi-le'ei-ua 


PI)  il-e-tffi'rus 

Plii-le'tas 

Phi-le'ti-ua 

Phil'i-daa 

Piiil'i-des 

Phi-lin'na 

Phi-li'nus 

Phi-lip'pe-i 

*Phil-ip-pe'U3 

Phi-lip'pi 

Phi-lip'pi-dea 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lia 

Phi-lip'pua 

Phi-lis'cus 

*Phil-ia-ti'des 

*Phi-lia'ti-o 

Phi-lis'ti-on 

Phi-lis'tus 

Phil'lo 

Phi'lo 

fPhil-o-boe-o'tus 

Phi-loch'o-rus 

Pliil'o-clea 

Phi-loc'ia-tea 

Phil-oc-te'tea 

Phil-o-cy'prua 

Pliil-o-da-me'a 

Phil-o-de'mus 

Phi-lod'i-ce 

*Phil-o-du'lua 

Phil-o-la'us 

Phi-Iol'o-gua 

Phi-lom'a-che 

Plii-lom'hro-ttis 

Phil-o-me'di-a 

Pliil-o-me'dua 

Phil-o-me'la 

Phil-o-rne'lus 

♦Phil-o-me'tor 

*Phil-o-mu'sU3 

Phi'lon 

Pbi-lon'i-dea 

Pliil'o-nis 

Phi-Ion  'o-e 

Phi-Ion'o-me 

Phi-Ion'o-mus 

Phil'o-nus 

Plii-lop'a-tor 

fPlii-lo'phi-on 

Phil'o-phron 

Phil-o-pce'men 

*Phi-lop'o-nua 

*Phil-o-ro'raus 

*Phil-o-steph'a-nus 

Phi-los'tra-tua 

Phi-lo'tas 

Plii-lot'e-ra 

*Phi-Io'the-a 

*Phil-o-the'iua 

*Phil-o-ti'mu3 

Phi-lo'tis 

Phi-lox'e-nus 

Phi-lyl'li-us 

Phil'y-ra 

Pliil'y-res 

Phi-lyr'i-des 

*Phi-ne'um 

Phin'e-ua,    Phi-ne'- 

us,    adj. 
*Phi-ni'de3 
Phin'ta 
Phin'ti-a 
Phin'ti-as 
Phla 

Phleg'e-laa 
Phleg'e-thon 
Phle'gi-aa 
Phle'gon 
Phle'gra 

Phle'gy-a,  Phle'gy-a 
Phle'gy-as 
Phli'aa 
Phli-a'si-a 
Phli'us 

Plll03'u3 

*Phlo'gi-u3 

Pho-be'tor 

jPho'boa 

Pho-cce'a 

*Pho-ca'i-cu3 

*Phoc'a-is 

Pho-cen'ses,  and 

Phoc'i-ci 
Pho-ci];i-dea 
Pho;ci-on 
Pho'cis 
Pho'cii3 
Pho-cyl'i-des 
Ptioe'be 
tPhoe-be'um 
*Phce-be'us 
Phoeb'i-das 
Pho3-big'a-na 
Phai'bus 
Phoe'moa 
Phce-ni'ce,  or  . 


Phoe-nic'i-a 
*Phce-ni'cea 
Phoe-nic'e-us 
Phoe-nic'i-des 
Phce-ni'cus 
Phccn-i-cu'aa 
Phce-nis'sa 
Phoe'nix 
*Phoe'te-um 
Phol'o-e 
Pho'lua 
*Pho  mo'thia 
Phor'bas 

Plior'cus,  or  Phor'cya 
*Phor-cy'nis 
Phoi'mi-o 
Phor'mia 
Pho-ro'ne-ua 
*Plior-o-ne'us,  adj. 
*Phor-o-»i'dffi 
Pho-ro'nis 
Pho-ro'ni-um 
*Plios'pho-ru3 
Pho-ti'nus 
1'lio'ti-us 
Phox'ua 
Phva-a'tes 
Phra-at'i-ces 
Phra-da'tes 
fl'hia-gan'dje 
Phra  ha'tes 
Phra  nic'a-tes 
Phra-or'tes 
Phras'i-cles 
Phras'i-mus 
Phra'si-ua 
Phrat-a-pher'nes 
*Phre-ge'na 
Phri-a-pa'ti-us 
*Phric'i-on 
Phrix;us 
Phron'i-ma 
Phion'tis 

*Phru-gun-di'o-nes 
Phiu'ri 
Phry'ges 
Phryg'i-a 
*Phiyg'i-us 
Phry'ne 
Phryn'i-cua 
Phry'nis 
Phry'no 
*Phryx'e-us 
Phryx'us 
Plithi'a 
Plitlii-o'tis 
Phy'a 
*Phy-a'ces 
Phy'cus 
*Phyg'e-la 
Phyl'a-ce 
*Phyl-a-ce'ua 
Phyl'a-cua 
Phy-lar'chus 
Pliy'las 
Phy'le 
Phyl'e-is 
Phy-le'ua 
*Phy-li'des 
Phyi'i-ra 
Phyl'la 
Phyl-la'li-a 
Phyl-le'i-us 
Phyl'lis 
Phyl'li-us 
Phyl-lod'o-ce 
Phyl'Ios 
Phyl'lus 
Phy-rom'a-chus 
Phys-cel'la 
Phys'co-a 
Phys'con 
Phys'cos 
Phys'cus 

*Phys-i-og-no'mon 
Phy-tal'i-des 
Phyt'a-lua 
*Phy-te'um 
Phy'ton 
Phyx'i-um 
Pi'a,  or  Pi-a'li-a 
Pi'a-sus 
Pi-ce'ni 
Pi-cen'ti-a 
Pic-en-ti'ni 
Pi-ce'num 
Pi'cra 

Pic'tfc,  or  Pic'ti 
Pic-ta'vi,  or  Pic'to-nes 
Pic-ta'vi-um 
*Pic'to-nes 
Pic'tor 
Pi'cus 
Pi-do'rus 
Pid'y-tes 
*Pi-dy'tea 


Pi'e-lus 

Pi'e-ra 

Pi-e'ri-a 

Pi-ei'i-des 

Pi;e-ris 

Pi'e-rus 

Pi'e-tas 

Pi'grea 

*Pi-la'tus 

*Pi-le'sus 

*Pi-lo'iua 

Pi-lum'nus 

Pim'pla 

*Pim-ple'a 

Pim-ple'i-des,  or 

fPim-ple'a-des 
Pim-pra'na 
Pin'a-re 
Pi-na'ri-us 
*Pin'a-rua 
Pin'da-rus 
Pin'da-sus 
Pin  de-nis'sus 
Pin'dus 
fPin'gua 
Pin'na 
Pin'thi-as 
fPi'o-ne 
Pi-o'ni-a 
*Pi'o-nis 
Pi-ra5'us,  or  Pi-ras'e- 

us 
Pi-re'ne 
*Pi-ri'cus 
Pi-rith'o-us 
*Pi-ro/mis 
Pi'ius 
tPi-rus'tae 
Pi'sa 
Pi'sa; 
Pi-sa;'u3 
Pi-san'der 
*Pi-sa'nus 
Pi-sa'tes,  or  Pi-sse'i 
Pi-sau'rus 
Pi-se'nor 
Pis'e-ua 
Pis'i-as 
*Pis'i-dre 
Pi-sid'i-a 
Pi-sid'i-ce 
Pi'sis 

Pis-is-trat'i-dffi 
Pis-is-trat'i-des 
Pi-sis'tra-tus 
Pi'so,  [*Pi-so'nes,  pi.] 
Pi-so'nia 
Pis'si-rua 
Pis'tor 
Pi'sus 
Pi-suth'nes 
Pit'a-ne 

*Pi-t]ie'con  Col'poa 
Pith-e-cu'aa 
*Pith-e-cu'sa2 
Pith'e-ua 
Pi'tho 
Pith-o-la'ua 
Pi-tho'le-ou 
Pi'thon 
Pi'thys 
Pit'ta-cua 
Pit'the-a 
Pit-the'ia 
Pit-the'ua 
Pit-u-a'ni-us 
Pit-u-la'ni 
Pit-y-ai'a 
Pit-y-as'sua 
Pit-y-o-ne'sua 
fPit'y-us 
Pit-y-u'sa 
Pla-cen'ti-a 
Pla-cid-e-i-a;nu3 
Pla-cid'i-a 
Pla-cid'i-us 
Pla-na'si-a 
PJan-ci'na 
Plan'cus 
Pla-t»'a 
Pla-tce'ie 
*Plat'a-ge 
*Plat-a-mo;dc3 
Pla-la'ni-U3 
*Plat'a-nu3 
*Pla-te'a 
*Pla-te'ai 
Pla'to 

*Pla-ton'i-ci 
Plau'ti-a  (Lex) 
Plau-ti-a'nus 
Plau-til'la 
Plau'ti-us 
Plau'tus 
tPla'vis 
*P)eb-is-ci'tum 
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Plei'a-des,  or  Ple-i'a- 

des 
*Ple'i-as 
Plei'o-ne 
Plem-myr'i-um 
Plem'ne-ua 
tPleu-mo'si-i 
Pleu-ra'tus 
Pleu'ron 
Plex-au're 
Plex-ip'pua 
Plin'i-ua 
Plin-thi'ne 
*Plin'tlii-ne 
Plis-tar'chus 
P!is'lha-nu3 
Plis'the-nes 
Plis-ti'nus 
Plisto'a-nax,  or  Plis- 

to'nax 
Plis-to-ni'cea 
*Plis-to-ni'cu3 

Pio'lK 

*Plo-the'a 

Plo-ti'na 

Plot-i-nop'o-lia 

Plo-ti'nus 

Plo'ti-us 

Plu-tar'chus 

Plu'ti-a 

Plu'to 

Plu-to'ni-um 

Plu'tus 

Plu'vi-us 

Plyn-te'ri-a 

*Pneb'e-bi3 

Pnig'e-us 

fPnyx 

Po-blic'i-ua 

*Pod-a-le/a 

Pod-a-lir'i-us 

Po-dar'ce 

Po-dar'cea 

Po-da'res 

Po-dar'ge 

Po-dar'gua 

Pce'as 

Po3c'i-le 

*Poem'e-nia 

PoB'ni 

*Poen'i-cu3 

Pce'on 

Po3-o'ni-a 

Paj'ua 

Po'gon 

Po'la 

Pol-e-mo-cra'ti-a 

Pol'e-mon 

Po-le'nor 

Po'li-as 

tPo-li-ei'a 

*Po-li-e'um 

*Po'li-eua 

Po-li-or-ce'tes 

Po-lis'ma 

Po-lis'tra-tua 

*Pol-i-te'a 

Po-li'tes 

Pol-i-to'ri-um 

Pol-len'ti-a 

Pol-lin'e-a 

Pol'li-o 

Pol'lia 

Pol'li-ua  Fe'lix 

Pol-lu'ti-a 

Pol'lux 

fPol'tis 

Po'lua 

Po-lus'ca 

Po-ly-ffi-mon'i-des 

Po-ly-ce'nus 

*Po-ly-a-ia'tU3 

Po-ly-ar'chus 

*Pol-y-be'te3 

Po-lyb'i-das 

Po-lyb'i-us,  or  Pol;y- 

hua 
Pol-y-b(B'a 
Pol-y-bOE'tes 
Pol-y-bo'tes 
*Po-lyb'o-tum 
*Pol'y-bus 
Pol-y-ca'on 
Pol-y-car'pus 
Pol-y-cas'te 
Po-lych'a-res 
Poly-clea 
Pol'y-clea 
Pol-y-cle'tus 
Po-lyc'ra-tea 
Pol-y-cre'ta,  or  Pol-y- 

cri'ta 
Po-lyc'ri-tua 
Po-lyc'tor 
Pol-y-dffi'mon 
Po-lyd'a-inaa 


PRONUNCIATION  OP   GREEK   AND 

LATIN   PROPER 

NAMES. 

Pol-y-dam'na 

Po'si-o 

Pron'o-e 

Py-le'ne 

Quin-til'la 

Rho'de 

Sa-bi'na 

Pol-y-dec'tes 

tPos-si-do'ni-um 

Pron'o-mus 

Pyl'e-us 

Qiiin-til'lus 

Rho'di-a 

Sa-bi'ni 

Pol-y-deu-ce'a 

Pos-thu'mi-a 

Pron'o-us 

*Pyl'i-ua 

Quin'ti-us 

*Rho'di-i 

Sa-bin-i-a'nus 

Pol-y-do'ra 

Pos-thu'mi-U3 

Pron'u-ba 

Pyl'le-on 

Quin'tus,  or  Guinc'ti- 

Rhod-o-gy'ne,  or 

Sa-bi'nus  Au'lug 

Pol-y-do'rus 

*Post'hu-mu3 

Pro-per'ti-us 

Py'lo 

us 

Rhod-o-gu'ne 

*Sa-bi'ra 

Pol-y-gi'ton 

Pos-tu'mi-us 

*Pro-phe/ta 

Py'loa 

Q.uin'tu3  Cur'ti-us 

Rliod'o-pe,  or  Rho- 

Sa'bis 

Po-lyg'i-us 

Post-ver'ta 

Pro-poet'i-des 

Py'Ius 

Quir-i-na'li-a 

do'pis 

*Sa-bo'ci 

Pol-yg-no'tus 

Po-tam'i-des 

Pro-pon'tis 

*Pym'a-tua 

Quir-i-na'lis 

Rho'dus 

*Sa-bo'tha 

Po-lyg'o-nus 

Pot'a-mon 

Prop-y-le'a 

Py'ra 

Q.ui-ri'nus 

Rlice'bus 

Sab'ra-ca? 

Po-ly-hym'ni-a,  or  Po- 

*Pot'a-mus 

Pros-chys'ti-us 

Py-rac'mon 

Glui-ri'tes 

Rhoe'cus 

Sab'ra-ta 

]ym'ni-a 

Po-thi'nus 

*Pros-e-le'ni 

Py-rac'mos 

Rh(E-te'ura 

Sa-bri'na 

Po-Iy-id'i-us 

Po'thos 

*Pro-sel'y-tus 

Py-iaech'mes 

Rhas'tus 

Sab'u-ra 

*Po-ly-i'dua 

Pot-i-da;'a 

Pro-ser'pi-na 

*Py-rce'eus,  or  Py-ra'- 

*Rhom-bi'tes 

Sab-u-ra'nus 

Pol-y-la'us 

Po-ti'na 

*Pro-so'pig 
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Rho-sa'ces 

Sa'bus 

Po-lym'e-nea 

Po-tit'i-us 

fPros-o-pi'tes 

*Py-ram'i-des 

Rho'sua 

Sac'a-das 

Pol-y-me'de 

*Pot-ni'a-des 

Pros-o-pi'tis 

Pyr'a-mus 

Rhox-a'na,  or  Rox-a'- 

Sa'cee 

Po-lym'e-d'on 

Pot'ni-se 

Pro-sym'na 

*Pyr'a-sus 

na 

*Sac-a-pe'ne 

Pol-y-ine'la 

Prac'ti-um 

Pro-tag'o-ras 

*Py-re'i-cus 

Ra-bir'i-us 

RliQX-a'ni 

Sa'cer 

Pol-ym-nes'tes 

Pra'ci-a 

Prot-a-gor'i-des 

Pyr-e-nas'i 

Ra-cil'i-a 

Rhu-te'ni,  and  Ru- 

*Sach-a-li'ta3 

Pol-ym-nes'tor 

Pne-nes'te 

Pro'te-i  Co-lum'naa 

Pyr-e-nse'us 

Ras-sa'ces 

tlie'ni 

Sach=a-li'tes 

Pol-y-ni'ces 

*Pran-es-ti'ni 

Pro-tes-i-la'us 

Py-re'ne 

Ra-mi'ses 

Rhyn'da-cus 

Sa-cra'ni 

Po-lyn'o-e 

Prae'sos 

Pro'te-us 

*Py-re'tu3 

Ram'nes 

Rliyn'thou 

Sa-cra'tor 

Pol'y-nus 

Prces'ti 

Pro'the-us 

*Pyr'e-tus 

Ran'da 

Rby'pae 

Sa-crat'i-vir 

Pol-y-pe'mon 

Prae'tor 

Proth-o-e'nor 

Pyr'gi 

*Ra-pha'ne-ae 

*Rhyt'i-U3 

*Sac'rn-ne 

Pol-y-psr'chon 

Prae-to'ri-ua 

Protli'o-us 

Pyr'gi-on 

Ra'po 

*Ric'i-mer 

Sad'a-les 

Pol-y-phe'mus 

Pree-tu'ti-um 

Pro'to 

Pyr'go 

Ra-scip'o-lis 

*Rin-gi-be'ii 

Sa'dus 

Pol-y-phon'tes 

*Pram'ni-um,  or 

Prot-o-ge-ne'a 

Pyr-got'e-le3 

*Ra-tu'me-na 

Ri-phas'i 

Sa->dy-a'te9 

Pol'y-phron 

Pram-ni'um,  adj 

Pro-tog'e-nes 

Pyr'gus 

Rau-ra'ci,  or  Rau-ri'ci 

Ri-phe'us 

*Soeg-i-me'ni3 

Pol-y-pce'tes 

fPra'si-i 

Prot-o-ge-ni'a 

Py-rip'pe 

Ra-ven'na 

*Riq-ue-be'lus 

*Sost'a-bes 

*PoI'y-ren 

*Pras'i-nus 

Prot-o-medi'a 

Py'ro 

*Rav-en-na'te3 

*Rix'a-mae 

fSag-a-las'sus 

*PoI-y-steph'a-nus 

Prat'i-nas 

Prot-o-me-d  u'sa 

■fPyr'o-des 

Rav'o-la 

Rix-ain'a-ra; 

Sag'a-na            ^ 

Po-lys'tra-tus 

Prax-ag'o-ras 

*Pro-tot'y-pon 

*Pyr'o-eis 

Re-a'te 

Ro-bi'go,  or  Ru-bi'go 

Sag'a-ris 

Pol-y-tecli'nus 

Prax'i-as 

*Prot-ry-ge'a 

*Pyr-o-ge'ri 

Re-dic'u-lus 

Rod-e-ri'cus 

Sa-git'ta 

*Po-!y'tes 

*Prax-i-bu'lus 

Prox'e-nua 

Pyr'o-is 

Red'o-nes 

Ro'ma 

Sa-gun'tum,  or  Sa 

Pol-y-ti-me'tus 

Prax-id'a-mas 

Pru-den'ti-us 

Py-ro'ni-a 

Re-gil'la: 

Ro-ma'ni 

gu  n'tus 

*Pol-y-ti'mus 

Prax-id'i-ce 

Prum'ni-des 

*Py-ro-phleg'e-thon 

Re-gil-li-a'nus 

Ro-ma'nus 

*Sag-un-ti'nus 

Po-lyt'i-on 

Prax'i-la 

Pru'sa 

Pyr'rha 

Re-gil'lus 

Ro-mil'i-us 

Sa'is 

Po-lyt'ro-pus 

Prax-iph'a-nes 

Pru-scs'us 

Pyr'rhi-as 

*Re-gi'na 

Rom'u-la 

*Sa-i'ta3 

Po-lyx'e-na 

Prax'is 

Pru'si-as 

Pyr'rhi-ca 

fRe-gi'nura 

Ro-mu'li-da? 

Sa'la 

Po-lyx'e-nus 

Prax-it'e-les 

*Prym-ne'si-a 

Pyr'rhi-cua 

Reg'u-lus 

Rom'u-lus 

*Sa-Ia'ci-a 

Po-lyx'o 

Prax-ith'e-a 

Prym'no 

Pyr'rhi-da? 

Re 'mi 

Ro'mus 

Sal'a-con 

Pol-y-ze'Ius 

fPre'li-us 

Pryt'a-nes 

Pyr'rho 

Rem'u-lus 

Ros'ci-us 

*Sal-a-gi'sa 

Pom-ax-aj'threg 

*Pres-byt-e-ri'um, 

Pryt-a-ue'um 

Pyr'rhus 

Re  mu'ri-a 

Ro-sil'la-nus 

Sal-a-min'i-a 

Po-me'ti-a,  or  Po-me'- 

(domicile  fur  priest) 

Piyt'a-nis 

*Pyr'ri-cha 

Re'mus 

Ro'si-U3 

Sal'a-mis 

ti-i 

*Pres-by-te'ri-um, 

Psam'a-the 

Pys'te 

Re'sus 

Ro-tom'a-gus 

Sal-a  mi'na 

Pom-e-ti'na 

(sacerdotal  order) 

Psam'a-thos 

*Py-thasn'e-tu9 

fRe-ti'na 

Rox-a'na 

fSa-lam'ti-ca 

Po-mo'na 

Pre-u'ge-nes 

Psam-me-ni'tus 

Py-thag'o-ras 

Re-u-dig'ni 

Rox-o-la'ni 

Sa-la'pi-a,  or  Sa-la'- 

Pom-pe'i-a 

Prex-as'pes 

Psam-met'i-chus 

*Pyth-a-go-re'i 

tRha 

Ru-bel'li-us 

pi-se 

Pom-pe-i-a'nus 

Pii-am'i-des 

Psam'mia 

*Py-than'ge-lus 

*Rhab-du'chi 

Ru'bi 

Sal'a-ra 

Pom-pe'i-i,  or  Pom- 

Pri'a-mus 

Psa'phis 

Pyth-a-ra'tus 

*Rha-ce'lus 

Ru'bi-con 

tSa-lar'i-ca 

pe'i-um 

Pri-a'pus 

Psa'pho 

Pyth'e-as 

Rha'ci-a 

Ru-bi-e'nus  Lap'pa 

Sa-las'ci 

Pom-pe-i-op'o-lis 

Pii-e'ne 

*Pse-bo'a 

Py'thes 

Rha'ci-us 

Ru-bi'go 

Sa-le'i-us 

Pom-pe'i-us 

Pri'ma 

Pse'cas 

Pyth'e-us 

*Rha-co'te3 

Ru'bra  Sax'a 

Sa-le'ni 

Pom'pe-lon,  or  Pom- 

*Prim-i-pi'lua 

*Pse-ne'rus 

Pyth'i-a 

Rha-co'tis 

*Ru-bre'nus 

Sal-en-ti'ni 

pe-io'na 

*Pri'o-la 

*Pseu-do-ce'lis 

Pylh'i-as 

Rhad-a-man'thus 

Ru'bri-us 

Sa-ler'num 

Pom-pil'i-a 

Pri'on 

*Pseu-do-man-ti'a 

Pytli'i-on 

Rhad-a-mis'tus 

Ru'di-ae 

Sal-ga'ne-us,  or  Sal- 

Pom-pil'i-us  Nu'raa 

*Pri-o-no'tus 

*Pseu-dos'to-ma 

*Pyth-i-o-ni'ce 

*Rhad'i-ne 

Ru'fae 

ga'ne-a 

Pom-pi'lus 

*Pris-ci-a'nus 

*Psit'ta-ce 

*Pyth-i-o-ni'ces 

Rba'di-us 

Ruf-fi'nus 

tSa'li-a 

Pom-pis'cus 

Piis-cil'la 

*Psit'ta-cus 

Pyth'i-um 

*Rhass'e-na 

Ruf'fcis 

*Sa-li-a'ri3 

Poin-po'ni-a 

Pris'cus 

Pso'phis 

Pyth'i-U9 

Rbag'te-um 

Ru-fil'Iu3 

Sa'li-i 

Pom-po'ni-us 

Pris'tis 

Psy'che 

Py'tho 

Rhae'ti,  or  Rffi'ti 

Ru-fi'nus 

Sal-i-na'tor 

Pom-po-si-a'nus 

Pri-ver'num 

*Psy-cho-man-te'um 

Py-thoch'a-ris 

Rbae'ti-a 

*R»'fi-U3 

Sa'li-iis 

Pomp-ti'na 

Pri-ver'nug 

Psy'cbrus 

Pyth'o-cles 

*Rlia-ge'a 

Ru'fus 

Sal-lus'ti-us 

Pomp-ti'ne 

Pro'ba 

Psyi'li 

*Pyth-o-de'lu3 

*Rlia-me'lus 

Ru'gi-i 

Sal'ma-cis 

Ponip-ti'nus 

Pro'bus,  M. 

*Psyt-ta-li'a 

Pyth-o-do'rus 

Rham-nen'ses 

*Ru'mi-na 

Sal-mo'ne 

Pom'pus 

Pro'cas 

*Pte'le-oa 

Pyth-o-la'us 

Rbam'nes 

Ru'mi-nus 

Sal-mo'ne-us 

Pon'ti-a 

Proch'o-rus 

Pte'le-um 

Py'thon 

Rham-si-ni'tus 

Run-ci'na 

*Sal-mo'nis 

Pon'ti-cum  Ma're 

Proch'y-ta 

*Pter'e-laa 

*Py-tho'nea 

Rham'nus 

Ru-pil'i-us 

SaI'mus 

Pon'ti-cus 

Pro-cil'i-us 

Pter-e-la'ua 

Pyth-o-ni'ce 

*Rham-nu'si-a 

*Rus'ci-no 

Sal-my-des'sus 

Pon-ti'na 

Pro-cil'Ia 

Pte'ri-a 

*Py-thon'i-ci 

Rha'nis 

Rus'ci-us 

Sa'lo 

Pon-ti'nus 

Pro-cil'lus 

*Pte'ri-on 

*Pyth-o-ni'cu3 

*Rha-phe'a 

Rus-co'ni-a 

Sa-lo'me 

Pon'ti-us 

Pro'cle-a 

*Pto-chi'um 

Pyth-o-nis'sa 

*Rliap-so'di 

Ru-sel'lm 

*Sal'o-mon 

*Pon-to-po-ri'a  - 

Pio'cles 

Ptol-e-der'ma 

Pyt'na 

*Rha'ri-ua 

Rns'pi-na 

Sa'Ion 

Pon'tus 

Pro-cli'dae 

Ptol-e-mce'um 

Pyt'ta-lus 

Rha'ros 

Rus'ti-cus 

Sa-lo'na,    or    Sa-le  - 

Pon'tiis  Eu-xi'nus 

Proc'ne 

Ptol-e-nite'ua 

*Pyx-ag'a-thua 

*Rhas-cu'po-Ii3 

Ru-te'ni 

nse 

Po-pil'i-us  Lae'nas 

Proc-on-ne'sua 

Ptol-e-ma'i3 

Rhas-cu'po-ria 

*Ru-tbe'ni 

*SaI-o-ne'a 

Po-plic'o-la 

Pro-co'pi-us 

Ptol'y-cus 

*Rha-to'us 

Ru'ti-la 

Sal-o-ni'na 

Pop-pce'a  Sa-bi'na 

Pro'cria 

Pto'us 

Rlie'a 

Ru'ti-Ius 

Sal-o-ni'nus 

Pop-pae'us 

Pro-crus'tes 

Pub-lic'i-a  (Lex) 

Q. 

Rhe'bas,  or  Rhe'bus 

Ru-til'i-us  Ru'fus 

Sa-lo'ni-us 

Pop-u-io'ni-a 

Proc'u-la 

Pub-Jic'i-ua 

Rlied'o-nes 

Ru'tu-ba 

*Sal-pi'nas 

*Por'a-ta 

Proc-u-le'i-us 

Pub-lic'o-la 

Rbe'gi-uin 

Ru'tu-bus 

Sal'pis 

Por'ci-a 

*Proc-u-li'na 

Pub'Ii-us 

Rhe-gus'ci 

Ru'tu-li 

*Sal-tu-a're3 

Pov'ci-us 

Pioc'u-lus 

*Pu-di'ca 

Qua-der'na. 

Rlie'mi 

Ru'tu-pos 

Sal'vi-an 

*Por-do-se-le'ne 

Pro'cy-on 

Pul-che'ri-a 

aua'di 

Rhe'ne 

Ru-tu-pi'nus 

Sal-vid-i-e'nus 

Po-red'o-rax 

Prod'i-cus 

Pul'chrura 

*aua-dra'ta 

*Rhe-ne'a 

Sal'vi-us 

Po-ri'na 

*Prod'ro-mus 

fPul'lus 

Qua-dra'tug 

Rhe'ni 

*Sa'ly-es 

Por-o-se-le'ne         • 

*Pro'e-dri 

Pu'ni-cum  Bel'Ium 

Quad'ri-frons,  or 

Rhe'nus 

Sa-ma'ri-a 

Por-phyr'i-on 

Pro-er'na 

Pu'pi-us 

Quad'ri-cepa 

Rhe-o-mi'tres 

■  s. 

*Sam-a-ri'a 

Por-phyr'i-us 

PrcBt'i-des 

Pii-pi-e'nus 

Quces-to'rea 

Rhe'sus 

*Sam-a-ri'ta 

*Por-phy-rog-en-nir- 

Prce'tus 

Pup'pi-us 

Qua'ri 

Rhet'i-co 

*Sam'a-ta3 

tus 

Prog'ne 

Pu-te'o-li 

Qua'ri-ua 

Rhe-tog'e-nea 

Sam-bu'los 

Por'ri-ma 

Pro-la'us 

Py-a-nep'si-a 

Quer'cens 

Rhe-u'nus 

Sa'ba 

fSam'bus 

Por-sen'na,  or  Por'se- 

Piom'a-chus 

Pyd'na 

Qui-e'tus 

Rhex-e'nor 

Sab'a-chus,  or  Sab'a- 

Sa'me,  or  Sa'mos 

na 

Pro-math'i-das 

Pyg'e-la 

Quinc-ti-a'nua 

Rhex-ib'i-us 

con 

*Sa-me'ni 

Por'ti-a,  and  Por'ti-us 

Pro-ma'thi-on 

Pyg-maa'i 

Cluinc-til'i-a 

Rhi-a'nus 

Sa'bae 

Sa'mi-a 

Port'mos 

Prom'e-don 

■fPyg-mce'on 

Quinc'ti-us,  T. 

Rbid'a-go 

fSa-bae'i 

*Sa'mi-us 

Por-tum-na'Ii-a 

Prom-e-n£e'a 

Pyg-ma'li-on 

tQuin'da 

Rhi-mot'a-cles 

Sa-ba'ta 

Sam-ni'tai 

Por-ttim'nus 

Pro-me'the-i 

Pyl'a-des 

Qui  n-d  e-cem'vi-ri 

*Rlii-noc-o-lu'ra 

fSa-ba'tna 

Sam-ni'te3 

*Por-tu'nus 

Pro-me'the-us 

Py'loe 

Quin-qua'tri-a 

Rbi'on 

*Sab'a-th8B 

Sam'ni-um 

Po'rus 

Pro-me'this,  and 

Py-]Eem'e-nes 

*<Juin'qua-trua 

Rhi'pha,  or  Rhi'phe 

fSa-ba'tra 

fSam-o-cho-n'i'tes 

*Po-sid'e-on 

Prom-e-thi'des 

Py-Iag'o-rae 

Quin-quen-na'lea 

Rhi-phae'i 

Sa-ba'zi-us 

*Sa-mon'i-cti3 

Po-si'des 

Prom'e-thus 

Py-lag'o-ras 

*Quin-quev'i-ri 

Rhi-phae'ua 

Sab'bas 

Sa-mo'ni-um 

Pos-i-de'cim 

Prom'u-lua 

Py-la'on 

*CAuin-til'i-a 

Rhi'um 

Sa-bel'la 

Sa'mos 

Po-si'don 

Pro-nap'i-dea 

Py-lar'ge 

Q.uin-til-i-a'nus              1 

*Rho-be'a 

Sa-bel'li 

Sa-mos'a-ta 

Pos-i-do'ni-a 

*Pro-na'ura 

Py-lar'tes 

*Quin-ti'lis 

*Rhod'a-lu9 

tSa-bel'lus 

Sam-o-lhra'ce,  or 

Pos-i-do'iii-us 

Pro'nax 

Py'las 

duin-til'i-us  Va'rus      1 

Rhod'a-nu3 

*Sa-bid'i-us 

Sam-o-thra'ci-a 
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*Sam-o-tlira'cea 

Sa'mua 

*Sa-myl'i-a 

Sa'na 

San'a-oa 

San-cbo-ni'a-thon 

San-da'ce 

*San-da-li-o'tia 

San-da'li-um 

San'da-nis 

San'da-nua 

San-di'on 

*San-do'cea 

San-dro-cot'tus 

San'ga-la 

San-ga'ri-us,  or  San'- 

ga-ris 
San-guin'i-us 
San-nyr'i-on 
San'to-nes,  and  San'- 

to-nffi 
*San-ton'i-cus 
*Sa-o'ce 
*Sa-oc'o-raa 
Sa'on 
*Sa-o'tea 

Sa-pm'i,  or  Sa-pliae'i 
*Saph'a-rua 
|Sap-i-re'ne 
*Sa-pi'res 
Sa'por 
Sa-po'res 
Sap'pho 
*Sap-pIio'ug 
Sap'ti-ne 
Sar-a-ce'ne 
*Sar-a-ce'ni 
Sa-rac'o-ri 
*Sar-a-me'ne 
Sa-ian'gea 
Sar-a-pa'ni 
Sar'a-pus 
Sar'a-sa 
Sa-ras'pa-dea 
*Sa-ra'vua 
Sar-da-na-pa'lua 
*Sar-de'ne 
Sar'di 
Sar'di-ca 
Sar-din'i-a 
Sar'dis,  or  Sar'des 
*Sar'do-nea 
Sar-don'i-cua 
*Sar'do-nyx 
*Sar-dop'a-tris 
*Sar-do'ua 
Sar'dua 
Sa-ri-as'ter 
*Sar'ma-ta? 
Sar-ma'ti-a 
Sar-men'tus 
Sar'ni-us 
Sa'ron 

Sa-ion'i-cua  Si'nua 
*Sa-ro'nis 
Sar-pe'don 
tSar'ra 
*Sar-ra'nua 
*Sar'rn-pia 
Sar-ras'tes 
fSars 
Sai'si-na 
Sar-san'da 
Sa'son 
*Sas'o-nes 
*Sas'i-na 
*Sat-a-gy'ta? 
*Sat'a-naa 
Sa-tas'pea 
Sa'ti-s 

Sat-i-bar-za'nes 
Ra-tic'u-la,  and  Sa- 

tic'u-lus 
Sa'tis 

*Sa-tra'i-da; 
*Sat-va-pe'a 
Sat-ra-pe'ni 
*Sat'ra-pe3 
Sa-tri'cum 
Sa-trop'a-ces 
Sat'u-ra 
Sat-u-re'i-um,  or  Sa- 

tu're-um 
Rat-u-re'i-ua 
Sat-ur-na'li-a 
Sa-tur'ni-a 
Sat-ur-ni'nus 
Sa-tur'ni-ua 
Sa-tur'nua 
|   Sat'u-rum 
Sat'y-ri 
Sut'y-rug 

Bau-fe'i-us  Tro'gus 
Sau-rom'a-tas 
Rau'rua 
Sav'e-ra 


Sa'vo,  or  Sa-vo'na 

Sa'vug 

*Sax'o-nes 

Saz'i-chea 

Scffi'a 

Scae'va 

Scav'o-la 

Scal'pi-um 

Sca-man'der 

Sca-man'dri-UB 

Scan-da'ri-a 

*Scan-de'a 

Scan-di-na'vi-a 

Scan-til'la 

Scap-tes'y-le 

Scap'ti-a 

Scap'ti-ua 

Scap'u-la 

Scar'di-i 

*Scar-phe'a 

Scar-plii'a,  or  Scar'phe 

Scau'rus 

Sced'a-sua 

Scel-e-ra'tU3 

*Sce-ni'ts 

Sche'di  a,  or  Ske'di-a 

Sche'di-us 

Sche'ri-a 

*Schre-ne'ia 

Schoe'ne-ua 

Schce'nus,  or  Sche'no 

*Sci-ap'o-des 

Sci'a-this,  or  Si'a-this 

Sci'a-thoa 

Sci'droa 

Scil'las 

Sci'nis 

Scin'thi 

Sci-o'ne 

Sci-pi'a-dos 

*Sci-pi'a-dea 

Scip'i-o 

Sci'ra 

Sci-ra'di-um 

Sci'raa 

Sci'ron 

*Sci-ron'i-dea 

Sci'rua 

*Scol'o-ti 

Sco'lus 

Scom'brua 

Sco'pas 

*Scop'e-loa 

Sco'pi-um 

Scor-dis'ci,  and  Scor- 

dis'cae 
Sco-ti'nus 
Sco-tus'sa 
Scri-bo'ni-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a'nua   . 
Scri-bo'ni-ua 
*Scyl'a-ce 
Scyl-a-ce'ura 
Scy'lax 
Scyl'la 
Scyl-lre'um 
Scyl'li-a3 
Scyl'lis 
Scyl'laa 
Scy-lu'rus 
Scyp'pi-um 
Scy'ras 
*Scy-ri'a-dea 
Scy'ros 
fScyr'pi-um 
*Scyt'a-le 
Scy'tbte 
*Scy-tbe'ni 
Scy'thes,  or  Scy'tha 
Scyth'i-a 
Scyth'i-de3 
Scy-tlii'nua 
Scy'thon 
Scy-thop'o-lia 
Se-bas'ta 
*Seb-as-te'a 
*Seb-as-te'ni 
Se-bas'ti-a 
*Seb-as-top'o-Iia 
*Seb'e-da 
Seb-en-ny'tua 
*Se-be'thia 
*Se-be'toa 
Se-be'tua 
Se-bu-si-a'ni,  or  Se- 

gu-si-a'ni 
*Sec'e-la 
Sec-ta'nus 
*Se-dig'i-tus 
Sed-i-ta'ni,  or  Sed-en- 

ta'ni 
Se-du'ni 
Se-du'si-i 
Se-ges'ta 
Se-ges'tea 
fSe-ge'ti-a 


Se-gob'ri-ga 
Seg'o-nax 
Se-gon'ti-a,  or  Se- 

gun'ti-a 
Seg-on-ti'a-ci 
Se-go'vi-a 
Se-gun'ti-um 
Se-gu-si-a'ni 
fSe-gu'si-o 
Se-ja'mis  .iE'li-ua 
*Se-i-sacIi-thi'a 
Se'i-us  Stra'bo 
*Sel-do'mti3 
Se-lein'nua 
Se-Ie'ne 
Sel-eu-ce'na,  or  Se- 

Ieu'cis 
Se-leu'ci-a 
*Sel-eu-ci'a 
Se-leu'ci-da? 
Se-Ieu'cis 
*Se-Ieu-co-be']us 
Se-leu'cus 
Sel'ge 
Se-lim'nua 
Se-Ii'nuns,  or  Se-li'- 

nua 
*Se'li-ua 
Sel-la'ai-a 
Sel-le'ia 
Sel'li 

Se-lym'bri-a 
Sem'e-le 
*Sem-en-ti'nua 
*Se-mid'e-i 
Sem-i-ger-ma'ni 
Sem-i-gun'tus 
Se-mir'a-mis 
Sem'no-nea 
*Sem-no'the-i 
Se-mo'nes 
Sein-o-sanc'tua 
Sem-pro'ni-a 
Sem-pro'ni-ua 
Se-mu'ri-um 
Se'na 
*Se-na'tor 
Se-na'tus 
Sen'na,  or  Se'na 
Sen'e-ca 
tSe'ni-a 
Sen'o-nea 
*Se-no'nes 
Sen'ti-ua 
*Se'pi-as 
fSe'pi-us 
*Se-pla'ai-a 
*Sep-tem'pe-da 
*Sep-tem'tri-o 
Sep-te'ri-on 
Sep-tim'i-ua 
Sep-ti-rau-le'i-ua 
Sep'y-ra 
Seq'ua-na 
Seq'ua-ni 
*Se-quan'i-cua 
Se-quin'i-ua 
*Se-ra'pea 
*Ser-a-pe'um 
Se-ra'pi-o 
*Se-ra'pi-on 
Se-ra'pia 
Se'res 
Ser-bo'nia 
Se-re'na 
Se-re-ni-a'nua 
Se-re'nus 
Ser-ges'tua 
Ser'gi-a 
Ser-gi'o-lua 
Ser'gi-us 
*Ser'i-cua 
Se-ri'phua 
Ser'my-Ia 
Se'ron 
Ser-ra'nus 
*Ser-re'um. 
Ser-to'ri-ua 
Ser-vae'ua 
Ser-vi-a'nua 
Ser-vil'i-a 
Ser-vil-i-a'nua 
Ser-vil'i-us 
Ser'vi-us  Tul'li-ua 
*Ses-a-me'ni 
*Ses'a-mum 
Ses'a-ra 
*Ses-a-re'thua 
*Ses-o-os'tris,  or  Se- 

sos'tria 
Ses'ti-U3 

Ses'tos,  or  Ses'tus 
Se-su'vi-i 
Set'a-bia 
Se'thon 


Se'ti-a 

Seu'thea 

Se-ve'ra 

Se-ve-ri-a'nua 

Se-ve'rua 

fSe'vo 

Sex'ti-a 

Sex-til'i-a 

*Sex-ti'lia 

Sex-til'i-us 

Sex'ti-U3 

Sex'tua 

Si-bi'ni 

*Sib'o-tes 

Si-bur'ti-ua 

Si-byl'la: 

*Sib-yl-li'nua 

Si'ca 

Si-cam'bri,  or  Sy- 

gam'bri 
Si-ca'ni 
Si-ca'ni-a 
*Si-ca'nus 
*Sic'a-nua 
Sic'e-lis,  or  Si-cel'i- 

des 
*Si-ce'mua,  and  Si- 

ce'ma 
*Si-ce'nua 
Si-chae'ua 
Si-cil'i-a 

Si-cin'i-ua  Den-ta'tua 
Si-ci'nua 
*Sic'o-ria 
Sic'o-rua 
Sic'u-li 
*Sic'u-lu3 
Sic'y-on 
Sic-y-o'ni-a 
*Sid-a-ce'ne 
Si'de 
*Si-de'le 
*Si-de'ne 
Si-de'ro 
Sid-i-ci'num 
Si'don 
*Si-do'nea 

*Sid'o-nia,  or  Si-do'nia 
Si-do'ni-ua 
Si'ga 

Si-gre'um,  or  Si-ge'um 
Sig'ni-a 
*Sig-ni'nua 
Sig-o-ves'su3 
Sig'u-na;,  Si-gy'ni,  or 

Si-gyn'nte 
Si'la,  or  Sy'la 
*Si-la'i 

Si-la'na  Ju')i-a 
Si-la'nus 
Sil'a-rus 
Si-Ie'ni 
Si-le'nus 
Sil-i-cen'se 
Sil'i-ua  I-tal'i-cua 
Sil'phi-um 
fSil'pi-a 
Sil-va'nus 
*Si-man'ge-Iua 
Sim-briv'i-us,  or  Sim- 

bm'vi-ua 
*Si-me'na 
Si-me'thua,  or  Sv- 

me'tlius 
Sim'i-las 
Sim'i-lis 
Sim'mi-as 
Si'mo 
*Sim'o-ei3 
Sim'o-is 
Sim-o-is'i-ua 
Si'mon 
Si-mon'i-dea 
Sim-plic'i-us 
Sim'u-lua 
Si'mus 
Sim'y-ra 
■fSiri'da? 
Sin'di 
*Si-ne'ra 
Sin-gro'i 
*Sin-gu-lo'nea 
fSin'gua 
Si'nis 
Sin'na-cea 
Sin'na-cha 
Sin'o-e 
Si'non 
Si-no'  pe 
Si-no'pe-us 
Sin'o-rix 
tSin-ti'ce 
Sin'ti-i 
Sin-u-es'aa 
*Sin-u-es-sa'nus 
*Si-o'pe 


Siph'noa 

Si-pon'tum,  or  Si'pus 
Sip'y-lum,  and  Sip'y- 

lua 
fSir'bo 
*Sir-bo'nis 
*Si-red'o-ne3 
Si-re'nes 
Si'ria 
Sir'i-ua 
Sir'mi-um 
*S|-ro'mu3 
*Sii-o-pa;'o-ne3 
*Sis'a-pon 
Si-sam'nea 
Sis'a-pho 
*Sis'a-ia 
fSis-ci'a 
Sis'e-nes 
Si-sen'na 
Sia-i-gam'bia,  or  Sis- 

y-gam'bia 
Sis-o-cos'tua 
Sis'y-pbus 
Si-tal'cea 
*Si-the'ni 
Sith'ni-dea 
Si'thon 
*Silb'o-ne3 
*Sith'o-nia 
Si-tho'ni-a 
Sit'i-us 
Sit'o-nes 
*Sit-te-be'ria 
*Siz'y-ges 
fSma-rag'dus 
Sme'nua 
Smer'dia 
Smi'lax 
Smi'lis 

Smin-dyr'i-des 
Smin'tlie-ua 
Smyi'na 
So-a'na 
So-an'da 
So-a'nea 
Soc'ra-tes 
*Sod'o-ma 
Sce'mi-as 
S«g-di-a'na 
Sog-di-a'nus 
*So-la'nu3 
*Sol'e-nU3 
fSo-li'mua 
*So-li'nus 
*Sol-le'um 
Sol'o-e,  or  So'li 
So-los'is 
So'lon 
So-lo'ni-um 
So'lua 
fSol'va 
*So)-y-ge'a 
Sol'y-ma,  and  Sol'y- 

ms 
*Sol'y-mi 
Sorn'nus 
Son'chis 
Son-ti'a-tea 
Sop'a-ter 
So'pbax 
So-phe'ne 
*So-pha;n'e-tu3 
*So'phi-a 
Soph'o-cles 
Soph-o-nis'ba 
So'phron 
*Soph'ro-na 
So-phro'ni-a 
So-pbron'i-cus 
Soph-ro-nis'cus 
*So-phro'ni-us 
So-phros'y-ne 
*So-pi'thea 
Sop'o-lia 
So'ra 
So-rac'tes,  and  So- 

rac'te 
So-ra'nua 
*Sor'di-ce 
So'rex 
So-rit'i-a 
So's;-a  Gal'la 
So-sib'i-ua 
Sos'i-cles 
So-sic'ra-tes 
So-sig'e-nea 
So'si-i 
Sos'i-lua 
So-sip'a-ter. 
*So-sip'o-lia 
So'sis 

So-sia'tra-tus 
*So-silh'e-ua 
So'si-ua 
fSos'pi-ta 


Sos'the-nes 

Sos'tra-tua 

*Sos'xe-tra 

Sot'a-dea 

So'ter 

*So-te'rea 

So-te'ri-a 

So-ter'i-cus 

So'thia 

fSo-ti-a'tea 

So'ti-on 

*So-ti'ra 

So'ti-ua 

So'us 

*Sox'o-ta; 

Soz'o-men 

*So-zom'e-nus 

Spa'co 

*Spal'e-thra 

*Spar-ga-pi'thea 

Spar'ta 

Spar'ta-cus 

Spar'ta,  or  Spar'ti 

Spar-ta'ni,  or  Spar-ti- 

a'toe 
*Spar-ta'mi3 
Spar-ti-a'nua 
*Spar-to'lu3 
*Spat'a-Ie 
Spe'chi-a 
Spt-n'di-ua 
Spen'don 
*Sper-chi'a 
Sper-chi'ua 
Sper-ma-toph'a-gi 
Speu-sip'pus 
Sphac-te'ri-ae 
*Sphe-ce'a 
Sphe'rua 
Sphinx 
Spho'dri-aa 
Splira-gid'i-um 
Spi-ci)  lus 
Spin'tha-rus 
Spin'ther 
Spi'o 

Spi-tam'e-nea 
Spi-lhob'a-tes 
Spith-ri-da'tes 
Spole'li-um 
*Spo-le'tum 
Spor'a-des 

tpu-ii'na 
pu'ii-us 
Sta-he'ii-us 
Sta'bi-K 
*Stab'u-lum 
Sta-gi'ra 
Sta'i-us 
*Stam'e-ne 
Staph'y-lus 
Sta-san'der 
Sta-sil'e-us 
fSta-te'nus 
Sta-til'i-a 
Sta-til'i-ua 
Stat'i-ns 
Sto-ti'ra 
Sta'ti-ua 
Sta-se'as 
Sta-aic'ra-tes 
Sta'tor 
*Steg'a-nos 
Stel-la'tes 
Stel'li-o 
Ste'na 
Sten-o-bce'a 
Ste-noc'ra-tes 
Sten'tor 
*Sten'to-ri3 
*Sten-y-cle'rua 
Stcph'a-na 
Stepb'a-nus 
Stcr'o-pe 
Ster'o-pcs 
Ster-sich'orua 
Ster-tin'i-us 
Ste-sag'o-ras 
*Ste-sich'o-rua 
Stes-i-cle'a 
fStea-i-le'us 
Stes-i-le'ua 
Ste-siin'bro-tus 
*Sthen-e-la'i-daa 
Sthen'e-le 
Stben'e-lus 
Sthe'nis 
Sthe'no 
Sthen-o-boe'a 
Stil'be,  or  Stil'bi-a 
Stil'i-cho 
Stil'po 
Stim'i-con 
Stipb'i-lua 
*Sti-ri'toe 
Sto-bffi'ua 
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Stoech'a-dea 

Sto'i-ci 

*Sio'i-cu3 

Stra'bo 

Stra-tar'chas 

*Stra-te'gua 

Stra'to,  or  Stra'ton 

Strat'o-clea 

*Strat-o-cIi'a 

Stiat-o-ni'ce 

*Stra-ton-i-ce'a 

Strat-o-ni'cua 

*Stro-go'Ia 

Stron'gy-le 

Stropli'a-des 

Stro'phi-us 

*Stru-thi'a 

Stru-thoph'a-gi 

Stru'thua 

Stry'ina 

Strym'no 

Stry'mon 

*Strym'o-nia 

*Styg'i-u3 

Styg'ne 

*Sty-lob'a-tes 

Stym-pha'!i-a,  or 

Stym-pha'lia 
*Stj'ni'piia-li3 
Stym-piia'lua 
Sty'ra 
Sty'rus 
Styx 
*Su-a'da 
*Sn-ag'e-Ia 
fSu-a'na 
Sn-ar-do'nes 
*Sub-al-pi'nua 
Su-ba'tri-i 
*Sub']a-cnm 
Su-blic'i-05 
fSub-mon-to'ri-um 
Su'bo-ta 
*Su-bu'ra 
Su-bur'ra 
Su'cro 
*Su-dc'ti 
*Su-e'bii3 
Su-es'sa 
*Su-es-sa'nus 
*Su  es-si-o'nea 
Sues'so-nes,  or  |Su- 

es-so'nes 
Sue-to'ni-us 
Sue'vi 
t*Su-e'vi 
Sue'vi-ua 
*Sue'vus,  or  |Su-c'- 

vua 
Suf-fe'nua 
*Suf-fe'tea 
Suf-fe'ti-us,  or  Su- 

fe'ti-us 
Sui'das 
*Su'i-daa 
*Su-il-)a'rea 
Su-H'i-ua 
Su-i'o-nes 
Sul'chi 
Sul'ci-us 
tSul'ga 

Sul'mo,  or  Sul'mo-na 
Sul-pit'i-a 
Sul-pit'i-us,  or  Sul- 

pic'i-us 
Sum-ma'nu3 
Su'ni-ci 
Sn'ni-des 
Su'ni-um 
*Su-od'o-na 
Sn-o-ve  t»u-ril'i-a 
Su'pe-rum  Ma're 
Su'ra  /E-myl'i-us 
Su-re'na 
*Su-re'nas 
■fSu'ri-um 
Sur-ren'tum 
Su'rua 
Su'aa 
Sn'sa-iia 
Su-sa'ri-on 
Su-as-a'na,  or  Su'ala 
tSu'thuI 
Su'tri-um 
Sy-a'grna 
Syb'a-ria 
Syb-a-ri'ta 
*Svb'e-rua 
*Syb'o-ta 
Syb'o-taa 
Sy-cin'nu3 
Sy'e-dra 
Sy'e-ne 
Sy  e-ne'si-ua 
Sy-e-ni'tea 
*Sy-eii'ne-ais 


PRONUNCIATION   OF 
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Sy-le'a 
*Sy-Ie'um 

Tan'a-quil 

Te'i-os 

Ter-pan'der 

The-od'a-mas,  or  Thi- 

*Theu'do-tus 

*Tib-ur-ti'nus 

Ta-ne'tum 

Te'i-um 

Terp-sich'o-re 

od'a-mas 

Theu'tia,  or  Teu'this 

Ti-bur'ti-ua 

Syl'e-us 

tTa'nis 
Tan-tal'i-des 

*Te'i-ua 

Terp-sic'ra-te 

*The-o-da'mus 

Tbi'a 

Ti-bur'tua 

*Sy-Ii'o-nea 

tTe'Ia 

Ter'ra 

*Tlie-od'a-tus 

*Thi-al-le'la 

tTi'chis 

Syl'Ia 

Tan'ta-lus 

Tel'a-raon 

Ter-ra-ci'na 

The-o-dec'tes 

Thi'as 

Tich'i-us 

Syl'Iis 

Ta-nu 'si-us  Ger'mi- 

Tel-a-mo-ni'a-des 

Ter-ra-sid'i-us 

tThe-o-do'nis 
The-o-do'ra 

Thim'bron 

Tic'i-da 

Syl'o-es 

nus 

Tel-chi'nes 

Ter'ti-a 

Thi-od'a-mas 

Ti-ci'nus,  (a  river) 

SyKo-son 

*Ta-o'ca,  Ta-o'ci 

Tel-chin'i-a 

Ter'ti-us 

The-o-do-re'tus 

fThir-mid'i-a 

*Tic'i-nus,  (o  man) 

Syl-va'nus 

Ta'phi-ffi 

Tel-chin'i-ug 

Ter-tul-Ii-a'nua 

*The-o-do-ri'cus 

This'be 

Tid'i-us 

Syl'vi-a 

*Ta'phi-i 

Tel'chis 

Te'thys 

The-o-do-ri'tua 

This'i-as 

Ti-es'sa 

Syl'vi-us 

Ta'phi-us,  or  Ta-phi- 

Te'le-a 

*Tet-ra-co'mum 

The-o-do'rus 

This'o-a 

t*Ti-fa'ta 
Ti-fer'num 

Sy'ma,  or  Sy'me 

as'sus 

*Tel'e-ba 

*Tet-ra-go'nis 

The-o-do'si-ua 

*Tho-an-te'ua 

*Sym'bo-la 

*Tap'o-ri 

Te-leb'o-as 

Te-trap'o-lis 

The-od'o-ta 

Tho-an'ti-um 

Tig'a-sis 

*Sym-bo-lo'rum 

*Tap-o-si'ris 

Te-leb'o-a:,  or  Te-leb'- 

Tet'ri-cus 

The-o-do'ti-on 

Tho'as 

Tig-el-li'nus 

Sym'bo-lum 

Ta-prob'a-ne 

o-es 

Teu'cer 

Tlie-od'o-tus 

Tho'e 

Ti-gel'li-us 

Sym'ma-chus 

Tap'sus 

Tel-e-bo'i-des 

*Teu-chi'ra 

*The-o-du'lu3 

Tho'lus 

Ti-gra'nes 

Sym-pleg'a-dea 

Tap'y-ri 

Te-le'eles,  or  Te-le' 

Teu'cri 

*The-o-gi'ton 

Thom'y-ria 

Tig-ran-o-cer'ta 

*Sym-ple'gas 

Tar'a-nis 

clua 

Teu'cri-a 

The-og-ne'tea 

Thon 

Ti'gres 

Sy'mus 

Ta'ias 

Tel-e-cli'des 

Teuc'te-ri 

The-og'nis 

Tho'nis 

Ti'gris 

Syn-cel'lus 

Ta-ras'co 

Te-leg'o-nus 

*Teu-rne'sos 

The-om-nes'tus 

*Tho-ni'tes 

Tig-u-ri'ni 

Syn'ge-lus 

Tar-ax-ip'pua 

Te-lem'a-chus 

Teu-mes'sus 

The'on 

Tho'on 

Til-a-t«'i 

*Syn'e-dri 

Tar-bel'li 

Tel'e-mus 

*Teu-o'chi3 

The'on  O-che'ma 

Tho'o-sa 

■fTil-a-vemp'tua 

*Syn-e-phe'bi 

*Tar-bel'li-cua 

Tel-e-phas'sa 

Teu'ta 

*The-o'nas,  and  *The- 

Tlio-o'tes 

■JTil-phus'sus 

Sy-ne'si-us 

Tar-che'ti-us 

Tel'e-pbua 

Teu-ta'mi-as,  or  Teu'- 

o-ni'cus 

Tho-ra'ni-us 

Ti-niffi'a 

*Syn'ha-lus 

*Tar'chi-a 

Te-le'si-a 

ta-mis 

The-on'o-e 

Tlio'rax 

*Ti-maen'e-tu3 

*Syn'na-da 

Tar'chon 

Te-les'i-clas 

Teu'ta-mus 

The'o-pe 

Tho'ri-a  (Lex) 

Ti-niffi'ua 

Syn-na-Iax'is 

*Tar-chon-dim'o-tus 

Te-les'i-cles 

Teu'tas,  or  Teu-ta'tes 

The-oph'a-ne 

Thor'nax 

Ti-mag'e-nes 

Syn'nas 

*Tar-en-ti'nus 

Te-le-sil'la 

Teu'thras 

The-oph'a-nes 

Tbor'sus 

*Tim-a-ge'tes 

Syn'nis 

Ta-ren'tum,  or  Ta- 

Tel-e-sin'i-cus 

*Teu-thro'ne 

Tlie-o  pha'ni-a 

fTboth 

Ti-mag'o-ras 

*Syn'no-on 

ren'tus 

Tel-e-si'nus 

Teu-tom'a-tus 

*Theoph-a-ni'a 

Tho'us 

Ti-man'dra 

*Syn'o-dU3 

*Tar-i-che'a 

Tel-e-sip'pus 

Teu'to-ni,  and  Teu'to- 

*The-oph'i-Ia 

Thra'ce 

Ti-man'dri-des 

Sy-no'pe 

*Ta-rich'e-a 

Te-les'pho-nus 

nes 

The-oph'i-lus 

Tlira'cea 

*Ti-man'ge-lu3 

Syn'ty-che 

Tar'na; 

Tel-e-stag'o-ros 

*Teu-ton'i-cus 

Tlie-o-phias'tus 

Tbra'ci-a 

Ti-man'lhes 

Sy-phae'um 

Tar'pa 

Te-les'tas 

Tha-ben'na 

Tlie-o-phy-lac'tua 

Thiac'i-da; 

Ti-mav'chus 

Sy'phax 

Tar-pe'i-a 

Te-les'tes 

*Thac'co-na 

Tlie-o-pol'e-mus 

Thra'cis 

Tim-a-re'ta 

Syr'a-ces 

Tar-pe'i-us 

Te-les'to 

Tba'is 

The-o-pom'pus 

Thra'se-as 

Ti-ina'si-on 

Syr-a-co'si-a 

Tar-quin'i-a 

Tel'e-thus 

Tha'la 

*The-op'ro-pus 

Thra-sid'e-us 

Tim-a-sith'e-ua 

Syr-a-cu'saj 

Tai-quin'i-i 

Te-le-thu'sa 

Thal'a-me,  or  Thal'a- 

*The-o'ris 

Tlira'si-ua 

Ti-ma'vus 

Syr'i-a 

Tar-quin'i-ua 

Te-leu'ri-as 

mas 

The-o'ri-u3 

Thra'so 

*Tim'e-a3 

Sy'rinx 

Tar-quit'i-us 

fTe-leu'te 

*Tha-las'si-o 

The-o-ti'mus 

Thras-y-bu'Ius 

Ti-me'si-us 

*Syr'ma-ta; 

Tar'qui-tus 

Te-leu'ti-as 

Tha-las'si-us 

The-ox'e-na 

Thras-y-dre'us 

Ti-moch'a-ris 

*Syr-ne'tbo 

Tar-ra-ci'na 

*Tel'i-nua 

Tha'les 

The-ox-e'ni-a 

Thra-syl'Ius 

Tim-o-cle'a 

*Syr-o-cil'i-ces 

Tar'ra-co 

Tel-le'ne 

Tha-les'tri-a,  or  Tha- 

The-ox-e'ni-us 

Thra-sym'a-chua 

*Tim'o-cles 

*Syr-o-me'di-a 

Tar-ru'ti-us 

Tel'les 

Ies'tris 

The'ra 

Thras-y-me'dea 

Ti-moc'ra-tes 

Syr-o-phce'nix 

Tar'sa 

Tel'Ii-as 

Tha-le'tes 

The-ram'bus 

*Thras-y-me'nus 

Ti-mo'cre-on 

Syr-o-phce-ni'ces 

Tar'si-us 

Tel'lia 

*Tha-le'u3 

The-iam'e-nes 

Thre-ic'i-us 

Tim-o-de'mua 

Sy'ros 

Tar'sus,  or  Tar'sos 

Tel'lua 

Tlia-li'a 

The-rap'ne,  or  Te- 

Thre-is'sa 

Tim-o-la'us 

Syr'tes 

*Tar-tar'i-nus 

*Tel'me-ra 

*Tha'li-us 

rap'ne 

Threp-sip'pas 

Ti-mo'le-on 

Sy'rus 

Tar'ta-rus 

Tel-mes'sus,  or  Tel- 

jTlial'Io 

Thal'pi-us 

The'ras 

Thri-an)'bu3 

Ti-mo'lus 

Sys-i-gam'bis 

*Tar-te'su3 

mis'sus 

*Tlie-rid'a-mas 

Thro'ni-um 

Ti-mom'a-chus 

Sy-sim'e-thres 

Tar-tes'su3 

Te'lon 

tTham'u-da 
Tham'y-ras 

The-rim'a-chua 

Thry'on 

Ti'mon 

Sys'i-nas 

Ta-run'ti-us 

Tel-thu'sa 

*Ther'i-nus 

Thry'us 

*Ti-mo'nax 

Sy'thas 

tTa'rus 

Te'lys 

Tham'y-ris 

The-rip'pi-das 

Thu-cyd'i-dea 

Ti-moph'a-nea 

■fTar-vis'i-um 

Te-ma'the-a 

*Than'a-tus 

Ther'i-tas 

Thu-is'to 

Ti-mo'the-us 

Tas-ge'ti-us 

*Tem'bri-um 

Thap'sa-cus 

Ther'raa 

Thu'Ie 

Ti-mox'e-nua 

*Tas'si-to 

*Tem-e-ni'a 

Thar-ge'li-a 

Ther-mo'don 

Thu'ri-s,  or  Thu'ri- 

Tin'gis 

T 

Ta'ti-an 

Tem-e-ni'tes 

*Tliar-gib'u-lua 

Ther-mop'y-las 

um 

tTin'i-a 

Ta-ti-en'ses 

Te-me'ni-um 

Tha-ri'a-des 

tTher'mum 

t*Th»-ri'nua 

Ti'pha 

*Ta'ti-i 

*Tem'e-nos 

Tha'ropa 

Ther'mus 

Thus'ci-a 

Ti'phys 

Ta'ti-us 

Tem'e-nus 

Tha'si-us,  or  Thra'si- 

The-rod'a-mas 

Thy 'a 

Tiph'y-sa 

Ta-au'tes 

Tat'ta 

Tem-e-rin'da 

us 

The'ron 

Thy'a-des 

Ti-re'si-as 

*Tab'a-nus 

*Tau-chi'ra 

Tem'e-sa,  or  Tem'e-se 

Tha'sos 

Ther-pan'der 

*Thy-a-mi'a 

Tir-i-ba'ses 

*Ta-be'ni 

Tau-lan'ti-i 

*Tem'i-sus 

Tha'sus 

Ther-san'der 

Thy'a-mis 

Tir-i-da'tes 

fTa'bor 

Tau'nus 

*Tein-mi'cea 

*Thau-ma'ci-a 

Ther-sil'o-chus 

Tby'a-na 

Ti'ris 

Tab'ra-ca 

Tau-ra'ni-a 

Tem'nes 

Thau-man'ti-as,  and 

Ther-sip'pus 

Thy-a-ti'ra 

Ti'ro 

tTa-bu'da 

Tau-ran'tes 

Tem'nos 

Thau-man'tis 

Ther-si'tes 

Thy-bar'ni 

Ti-ryn'thi-a 

Ta-bur'nus 

Tau'ri 

Tem'pe 

Thau'mas 

Thes-bi'tea 

Tiiy-es'ta 

Ti-ryn'lhus 

fTa-ca'pe 

*Tau-ri'a 

*Tem'pe-a 

Thau-ma'si-us 

*The-se'a 

Thy-es'tes 

Ti-ste'um 

*Tac-a-pho'ris 

Tau'ii-ca  Cher-so-ne' 

*Tench-te'ri 

The'a 

The-se'i-das 

*Thy-es-te'us 

Ti-sag'o-raa 

JTac-a-tu'a 

sua 

fTe'ne-a 

*The-a3-te'tus 

The-se'is 

*Tliy'i-as 

Ti-sam'e-nea 

Tac-fa-ri'nas 

Tau'ri-ca 

*Te-ne'a; 

The-ag'e-nes 

*The-se'um 

Thym'bra 

*Ti-sam'e-nua 

Ta-champ'so 

Tau-ri'ni 

Ten'e-dos 

The-a'ges 

The'se-us,  The'seus 

T)iym-bra;'as 

Ti-san'drus 

*Tach'o-ri 

Tau-ris'ci 

*Ten'e-rus 

The-a'no 

Tlie-si'das 

*Thym'bri-a 

Ti-sar'cl)U3 

Ta'chos,  or  Ta'chus 

Tau'ri-um 

Te'nes 

The-a'num 

The-si'des 

Tliym'bris 

fTis'dra 

Tac'i-ta 

*Tau'ri-us 

Ten'e-sis 

Tbe-ar'i-das 

*Thes-moph'o-ra 

Thym'bron 

Ti-si'a-rus 

Tac'i-tus 

*Tau-rob'o-lus 

*Te-ne'ura 

The-ar'nus 

Thes-mo-pho'ri-a 

Thym'e-le 

Tis'i-as 

*Tac'o-la 

*Tau'ro-is 

Ten'nes 

Tile-a-te'tes 

Thes-moth'e-tE 

Tliy-mi'a-this 

*Ti-sim'a-ne3 

Ta:'di-a 

*Tau-rom'e-nos 

Te'nos 

Tiie'baj 

*Thes'o-a 

Tliy-moch'a-res 

Ti-siph'o-ne 

*TaD-dif'e-ra 

Tau-ro-min'i-um 

Ten'ty-ra,  (in  Egypt) 

Theb'a-ia 

*Thes-pe'a 

Thy-mce'tes 

Ti-sipli'o-nus 

*Tffin  'a-ros 

*Tau-ro-po-li'a 

Ten-ty'ra,  or  *Tem- 

*The-ba'nua 

Tlies-pi'a 

Thv-od'a-mas 

*Tis'o-bis 

Taen'a-rus 

*Tau-rop'o-lus 

py'ra,  (m  Thrace) 

The'be 

Thes-pi'a-dae 

Thy-o'ne 

tTis'sa 
Tis-sam'e-nus 

Tffi'ni-aa 

*Tau-ru'bu-lae 

Te'os,  or  Te'i-os 

*Theg-a-nu'sa 

Thes-pi'a-des 

Thy-o'ne-us 

»Ta-e'pa 

Tau'rua 

Te-ie'don 

The'i-a 

Thes'pi-a; 

Thy'o-tes 

Tis-sa-pher'nes 

Ta'ges 

Tax'i-la 

Te-ren'ti-a 

The'i-as 

Thes'pis 

Thy're 

Ti-tae'a 

Ta-go'ni-us 

*Tax'i-li 

Te-ren-ti-a'nus 

*Tliel-a-i'ra 

Thes'pi-us,  or  Thes'ti- 

Thyr'e-a 

Ti'tan,  or  Ti-ta'nua 

Ta'gus 

Tax'i-lus,  or  Tax'i-Ies 

Te-ren'ti-us  Pub'li-us 

Tliel-e-phas'sa 

us 

*Thyr-e-a'tis 

Tit'a-na 

Ta-Ia'si-U9 

Tax-i-inaq'ui-lus 

Te-ren'tus 

*Thel-e-si'nus 

*Thes-pro'ti 

Tliyr'e-us 

Ti-ta'nea 

Tal'a-us 

Ta-yg'e-te,  or  Ta-y- 

Te're-us 

*Thel'i-ne 

Thes-pro'ti-a 

*Thyr'i-des 

*Tit-a-ne'us 

Ta-la'y-ra 

ge'ta 

*Ter-gem'i-nus 

Tliel-pu'sa 

Thes-pro'tus 

Thyr'i-on 

Ti-ta'ni-a 

Tal'e-tum 

Ta-yg'e-tus,  or  Ta- 

Ter-ges'te,  and  Ter- 

Thel-xi'on 

Thes-sa'li-a 

Thyr-sag'e-tse 

Ti-tan'i-des 

Tal-thyb'i-us 

yg'e-ta 

ges'tum 

Thel-xi'o-pe 

Thes-sa'li-on 

*Thyr-sag'e-tes 

tTi-ta'nus,  (o  giant) 

Ta'lus 

Te-a'num 

Te'ri-as 

Them'e-nus 

Thes-sa-li'o-tes 

Thys'sos 

tTit'a-nus,  (o  river) 
Tit-a-re'si-us 

Tam'a-ras 

Te'a-rus 

Ter-i-ba'zus 

The-me'si-on 

Thes-sa-lo-ni'ca 

Thy'us 

Ta-mu'se-a 

Te-a'te-a,  *Te-a'te,  or 

Te-rid'a-e 

The'mis 

Thes'sa-lus 

*Ti-a'ra 

Tit-a-re'sus 

'     *Tam'e-sia 

Te-ge'a-te 

Ter-i-da'tes 

The-mis'cy-ra 

Thes'ta-lus 

Ti'a-sa 

Tit'e-nus 

Ta-me'sis 

fTe'ches 

Ter'i-gum 

Them'i-son 

Thes'te 

Tib-a-re'ni 

Tith-e-nid'i-a 

Ta'mos 

Tech-mes'sa 

*Te-ri'na 

The-mis'ta 

Thes'ti-a 

Ti-be'ri-as 

Ti-tho'nus 

Tam'pi-us 

Tech'na-tis 

Ter-men'ti-a 

The-mis'ti-us 

Tlies-ti'a-da?,  and 

Tib-e-ri'nua         W 

*Ti-tho're-a 

Tam'y-ras 

Tec'ta-mus 

*Ter'me-ra 

The-mis'to-cles 

Thes-ti'a-des 

Tib'e-ris 

Ti-thraus'tes 

Tam'y-ria 

Tec-tos'a-ges,  or  Tec- 

Ter'me-rus 

Them-i-stog'e-nea 

Thes'ti-as 

Ti-be'ri-ua 

Tit'ia 

Tan'a-gra 

tos'a-ga; 

Ter-me'sus 

The-o-cle'a 

*Thes-ti-di'um 

*Ti-be'rua 

Tit-i-a'na 

*Tan-a-gre'us,  or 

*Tec'to-sax 

Ter-mi-na'li-a 

The'o-cles 

Thes'ti-ua 

Ti-be'sis 

Tit-i-a'nua 

*Tan-a-giffi'us 

Te'ge-a,  or  Te-gai'a 

Ter-mi-na'li3 

The'o-clus 

Tbes'tor 

*Tib-i-se'nua 

*Tit'i-es 

Tan'a-grua,  or  Tan'a- 

*Te-ge-a'tes 

Ter'mi-nus 

The-o-clvm'e-nua 

Thes'ty-lis 

*Tib'u-la 

Tit'i-i 

ger 

Teg'u-Ia           ■ 

Ter'mi-sus,  or  Ter- 

*The-oc'ly-tua 

*Thes'ty-lua 

Ti-bul'lua 

Ti-tin'i-us 

Tan'a-is 

Teg'y-ra 

mes'sus 

The-oc'ri-tus 

The'tis 

Ti'bur 

Tit'i-us 
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Ti-tor'mus 

*Tri-go'nua 

Ty-a'ne-us,  or  Ty-a- 

Ver-gas-i-lau'nus 

fVia'tu-la 

Xeux'ea 

*Tit-the'um 

Tii-na'ci  i-a,  or  Trin'a- 

Ty-a-ni'tis        [nre'us 

V. 

Ver-geI'lua 

Vi  sur'gis 

*Xi-me'ne 

Ti-tu'ri-us 

*Tri-ne'rrre-i3        [cris 

Tv'bria 

Ver-gil'i-a 

Vi-tel'li-a 

*Xi-phe'ne 

Ti'tua 

Trin-o-ban'tea 

Ty'bur 

Ver-gil'i-ae 

Vi-tel'Ii-us 

Xu'tbus 

Tit'y-rua 

Tri-oc'a-la,  or  Tri'o-cla 

Ty'che 

Ver-giti'i-ua 

Vit'i-a 

Xy'cbus 

Tit'y-ua 

*Tri'o-du8 

Tych'i-cua 

{Vac'cA 

Vac-Cffi'i 

Ver'gi-um 

*Vi-tia'a-tor 

Xyn'i-a3 

Tle-pol'e-mua 

*Tri-o'nes 

Tych'i-ua 

*Ver-gob're-tua 

Vit'ri-cus 

Xyn-o-ich'i-a 

Tma'rua 

Tri'o-paa,  or  Tri'ops 

Ty'de 

Va-cu'na 

Ver'i-taa 

Vi-tru'vi-ua 

*Xyp'e-te 

Tmo'lua 

*Tri-o-pe'i-us 

Tyd'e-us 

*Va-dav'e-ro 

Ver-o-doc'ti-us 

Vit'u-la 

*Xys'ti-ci 

*Tocb'a-ri 

Tri-phil'lis 

Ty-di'dea 

*Vad-i-mo'ni3 

Ver-o-man'du-i 

Vo-co'ni-a  (Lex) 

To-ga'ta 

Trf-phi'Iua 

Ty-e'nis 

Va'ga 

Ve-ro'na 

Vo-co'ni-ua 

j-To-le'tum 

Tii-pbyl'i-a 

tTy'Ioa 

Vag-e-dru'sa 

Ve-ro'nes 

Vo-con'ti-a 

*Tol-is-to'bi-i 

*Tii-pliy'lis 

Tym'ber 

Va-gel'li-ua 

Ver-o-ni'ca 

Vog'e-aus 

z. 

Tol'mi-des 

*Trip'o-di 

Ty-mo'Iua 

Va-ge'ni 

Ver-re-gi'num 

Vol-a-gin'i-us 

*Tol'o-phon 

Trip'o-lia 

Tym-pa'ni-a 

*Va-ge'sua 

Ver'rea 

Vo-la'na 

To-lo'sa 

Trip-tol'e-mus 

Tym-pliaj'i 

*Va'ha-lis 

Ver'ri-tua 

Vo-lan'dum 

To-lum'nus 

Triq'ue-tra 

Tyn-dar'i-des 

♦Va-i'cua 

Ver'ri-us 

Vol-a-ter'ra 

Za-ba'tus 

To'Iua 

Tris-me-gia'tua 

Tyn'da-ria 

Va'la 

Ver-ru'go 

Vol'cffi,  or  Vol'goe 

Zab  di-ce'ne 

To-mas'um 

*Tri-te'a 

Tyn'da-rua 

*Val-a-mi'rus 

*Ver'ta-gus 

*Vol'e-sus 

Za-bir'na 

Tom'a-rus 

Trit'i-a 

Tyn'ni-cliua 

Va'lena 

Ver'ti-co 

Vo-log'e-aes 

Zab'u-lus 

Tom'i-sa 

Tiit-o-ge-ni'a 

Ty-plice'us,  or  Ty'- 

Va-len'ti-a 

Ver-ti-cor'di-a 

Vo-log'e-aus 

*Zac'o-rus 

*To-mi'tae 

Tri'ton 

phon 

Va-len-tin-i-a'nus 

Ver-tia'cua 

Vol'acena 

Za-cyn'tbu3 

*Tom'o-ri,  or  *To- 

*Tri-to'nea 

*Ty-pho'e-ua 

*Val-en-ti'nua 

Ver-tum'nua 

Vol'sci,  or  Vol'ci 

Za-grae'us 

niu'ri 

Tri-to'nis 

*Typh-o-e'aa 

Va-le'ri-a 

Ver-u-la'nua 

Vol-sin'i-um 

Za'grua 

To'moa,  or  To'mia 

*Tri-to'nus 

*Ty-pho/ni3 

Va-le-ri-a'nua 

Ve'rua 

Vol-tin'i-a 

Zal'a-tea 

Tom'y-ria 

Tri-um'vi-ri 

*Tyr-an-gi't& 

Va-le'ri-us 

*Vea'a-gU3 

fVo-lum'na,  and  Vo- 

Za-Ieu'cus 

*Ton-do'ta 

Tri-ven'tuin 

fTy-ran'ni-on 

Val'e-rua 

Ves'bi-ua,  or  Ve-su'- 

lum'nus 

Za'ma,  or  Zag'ma 

To'ne-a 

Trivi-a 

Ty-ran'nua 

Val'gi-ua 

bi-us 

Vo-lum'na;  Fa'nura 

Za'me-ia 

Ton-gil'li-us 

Triv'i-re  An'trum 

Ty'raa,  or  Ty'ra 

*Val-leb'a-na 

Vea-ci-a'num 

Vo-lum'ni-a 

Za-molx'is 

*To-ni'a 

Triv'i-a3  Lu'cua 

Ty'res 

*Van'da-li 

Vea-cu-la'ri-us 

Vo-lum'ni-ua 

Zan'cle 

To-pa'zos 

Tri-vi'cum 

Tyr-i-da'tea 

Van-da'li-i 

*Ve-8e;vu3 

Vo-lum'nua 

Zan'tbe-nea 

*To-pa'zua 

Tro'a-des 

Tyr'i-i 

Van-gi'o-nea 

Ves-pa-si-a'nus 

Vo-lup'tas,  and  Vo- 

Zan'thi-cles 

Top'i-ris,  or  Top'rus 

Tro'aa 

Ty-ri'o-tea 

Van'ni-ua 

Vea'e-ria 

lu'pi-a 

Za'rax 

*Tor'e-tffl 

Troch'a-ri 

*Tyr'i-us 

Va-ra'nes 

Ve-se'vi-ua,  and  Ve- 

Vol-u-se'nua 

Zar-bi-e'nus 

Tor'i-ni 

Troch'o-ia 

Ty'ro 

Var-dae'i 

se'vLis 

Vo-lu-ai-a'nus 

*Zar-do'ces 

To-ro'no 

Trre-ze'rie 

Ty-rog'ly-phua 

Va'ri-a 

Ves'ta 

Vo-lu'si-us 

*Zar'e-t« 

Toi-qua'la 

Trog'i-lus 

Ty'roa 

*Var'i-cua 

Ves-ta'lea 

Vol'u~SU3 

Za-ri-as'pes 

Tor -qua'tus 

Trog-lod'y-tffi 

Tyr-rhe'i-dae, 

Va-ri'ni,  or  Va-ria'ti 

Ves-ta'li-a 

Vo'lux 

*Zar-man-o-che'gas 

Tor'tur 

*Trog-lod'y-tea 

Tyr-rbe'i-dea 

Va'ri-us 

*Ves-ta'lis 

Vo-ma'nua 

Za'thes 

To'rus 

Tro'gus  Pom-pe'i-us 

Tyr-rhe'ni 

Var'ro 

Ves-tic'i-us 

Vo-no'nes 

*Za-ve'ces 

Tor'y-ne 

Tro'ja 

Tyr-rbe'num 

Va'rus 

Ves-til'i-u3 

Vo-pia'cus 

Ze-bi'na 

*To-ry'ne 

Tro'i-lna 

Tyr-rhe'nus 

*Va-sa'tae 

Vea-til'la 

Vo-ra'nus 

*Ze-i-te'um 

Tox-a-rid'i-a 

*Tro-ju'ge-na3 

Tyr'rhe-ua 

t*Vas'co-ne3 

Ves-ti'ni 

|*Vos'e-gus,  or  *Vo- 

Ze'la,  or  Ze'li-a 

Tox'e-us 

Trom-en-ti'na 

Tyr-rlii'dae 

Vat-i-ca'uua 

Vea-ti'nus 

ae'gua 

*Ze-le'a 

Tox-ic'ra-le 

Tropli'i-mus 

*Tyr-se'ta 

Va-ti-e'nus 

Vcs'u-Iua 

Vo-ti-e'nus 

Ze'lea 

*Tox'i-M 

Tro-pho'ni-us 

Tyr'sis 

Va-tin'i-u3 

Ve-su'vi-us 

Vul-ca-na'li-a 

Ze-!ot'y-pe 

*To-yg'e-ni 

Troa 

Tyr-toe'us 

*Va-tre'nus 

*Ves'vi-us 

Vul-ca'ni 

Ze'lus 

Tra'be-a 

*Troa'su-Ii 

Ty'rus,  or  Ty'roa 

*Ve-cbi'res 

Vet'ti-us 

Vul-ca'ni-us 

Ze'no 

Trach'a-lua 

Tros'au-lum 

Tys'i-aa 

Vec'ti-ua 

Vet-to'nea,  or  *Ve-to'- 

Vul-ca'nus 

Ze-no'bi-a 

Tra'chas 

Trot'i-lum 

*Tzac'o-nes 

*Vec-to'nea 

nes 

Vul-ca'ti-us 

jZe-no'bi-i 

*Tia-che'a 

Tru-en'tum,  or  Tru- 

Ve'di-ua  Pol'li-o 

Vet-u-lo'ni-a 

Vul-si'num 

Zen'o-cles 

Tra-cliin'i-a 

en-ti'num 

Ve-ge'ti-ua 

Ve-tu'ri-a 

Vul'so 

Zen-o-cli'des 

Trach-o-ni'tis 

*Tryg-o-daem'o-nes 

Ve'i-a 

Ve-tu'ri-us 

tVul'tur 

Zen-o-do'rus 

*Tia-goe'di-a 

Tryph'e-rus 

u. 

Ve-i-a'nua 

Ve'tua 

Vul-tii-re'i-ua 

Zen-o-do'ti-a 

Tra'gua 

Trjpb-i-o-do'rus 

Ve-i-en'tea 

Vi-a'drua 

Vul-tur'num 

Ze-nod'o-tua 

Traj-a-nop'o-lis 

Try'phon 

Ve-i-en'to 

*Vi-a'lia 

Vul-tur'nu3 

Ze-noph'a-nea 

Tra-ja'nus 

Try-pho'sa 

U'bi-i 

Ve'i-i 

Vi-bid'i-a 

fVuI-tur'ti-ua 

*Zen-o-po-si'don 

Tra'l'lea 

Tu'be-ro 

U-cal'e-gon 

Vej'o-via 

Vi-bid'i-ua 

Ze-noth'e-mia 

*Trans-al-pi'mis 

Tnc'ci-a 

U'cu-bia 

Ve-la'brura 

Vib'i-us 

Ze-phyr'i-um 

*Trans-pa-da'nU8 

*Tuc-cit'o-ra 

U'fena 

Ve-la'crum 

*Vib-i-o'ne3 

Zeph'y-rura 

Trans-tib-er-i'na 

Tu'ci-a 

U-fen-ti'na 

Ve-la'ni-us 

Vi'bo 

Zeph'y-rus 

*Trans-tib-e-ri'nus 

Tu'der,  or  Tu-der'ti-a 

Ol-pi-a'nua 

*Vel'e-da 

Vib-u-Ie'nua 

X 

Ze-ryn'thus 

*Trap'e-za 

Tu'dri 

U'lu-bra 

Ve'li-a 

Vi-buI'li-ua 

ixi 

Ze'theg,  or  Ze'tus 

*Trap'e-zon 

Tu-gi'ni,  or  Tu-ge'ni 

U-lys'ses 

*Ve-lib'o-ri 

Vi'ca  Po'ta 

Zeu-gi-ta'na 

Tra-pe'zus 

Tu-gu-ri'nus 

Um'ber 

Vel'i-ca 

Vi-cel'li-us 

Xak'the 

Zeug'nm 

*Trap'e-ssus 

Tu-is'to 

Um'bra 

Ve-li'na 

Vi-cen'ta,  or  Vi-ce'- 

Xan'thi 

Ze'us 

*Tra-phe'a 

Tu-lin'gi 

*Um-hre'nua 

Ve-li'num 

ti-a 

Xan'thi-a 

Zeux-id'a-rnus 

*Tras-i-rriB'nua 

Tnl'la 

Um'bri-a 

Ve-li-o-cas'ai 

Vic'tor 

*Xan'thi-aa 

*Zeux-i-da'rsiua 

Tra-sul'lua 

Tul'li-a 

Um-brig'i-us 

Vei-i-ter'na,  Ve-li'trae, 

Vic-to'ri-a 

Xan'thi-ca 

Zeux'i-daa 

JTre'ba 

*TuI-li-a'num 

Um'bro 

or  *Vel'i-tra; 

Vic-to-ri'na 

Xan-tliip'pe 

Zeux-ip'pe 

Tre-ba'ti-ua 

Tul-li'o-la 

Un'ca 

*Vel'i-tes 

Vic-to-ri'nus 

Xan-thip'pua 

Zeux'ia 

Tre-bel-li-a'nua 

Tul'li-us 

Un'chK 

JVe-li'traD 

Vic-to'ri-ua 

Xan'tho 

Zeux'o 

Tre-bel-li-e'nua 

Tul'lus  Hos-til'i-us 

Un-de-cem'vi-ri 

Vel'la-ri 

Vic-tum'vi-ffi 

*Xan-tlio-pu'lU3 

Zi-gi'ra 

Tre-bel'li-ua 

Tu-ne'ta,  or  Tu'nia 

U-nel'li 

Vel'le-da 

Vi-en'na 

Xan'tlms 

*Zi-e'la 

Tre'bi-a 

Tun'gri 

Unx'i-a 

Vel-le'i-ua  Pa-ter'cu- 

Vil'li-a  (Lex) 

Xan'ti-clea 

Zil'i-a,  or  Ze'lia 

Tre'bi-ua 

Tu-ra'ni-us 

fU'pia 

lus 

Vil'li-ua 

Xan-tip'pe 

Zi-ma'ra 

Tre-bo'ni-a  (Lex) 

Tur'bo 

*Up-sa'lura 

Ve-na'frum 

Vim-i-na'Iis 

Xan-tip'pus 

Zi-my'ri 

Tre-bo'ni-us 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

*U-ra'ca 

*Ven'e-da3 

Vin-cen'ti-ua 

Xe-nag'o-ra3 

Zi-ob'e-ria 

Tieb'u-la 

*Tur'du-li 

*U-ra'gua 

Ven'e-di 

Vin'ci-ua 

Xe-nar'cima 

Zi-pa5'te8 

Tre'rua 

Tu-re'sia 

U-ra'ni-a 

Ven'e-li 

Vin-da'Ii-ua 

■fXen'a-lea 

Zi'tha 

*Tres'vi-ri 

*Tu-ri-a'so 

U-ra'ni-i,  or  U-ri'i 

Ven'e-ti 

Vin-del'i-ci 

Xen'e-tus 

Zmil'a-cea 

Trev'e-ri 

Tu'ri-ua 

U'ra-nua 

Ve-ne'ti-a 

Vin-de-mi-a'tor 

Xe'ne-na 

*Zo-di'a-cu3 

Tii-a'ri-a 

Tur'nua 

Ur-bic'u-a 

Ven'e-tna 

*Vin-dem'i-tor 

Xe-ni'a-des 

Zo'i-lus 

Tri-a'ri-ua 

Tu'ro-nes 

Ur'bi-cua 

Ve-nil'i-a 

Vin'dex  Ju'li-ua 

Xe'ni-ua 

Zo-ip'pus 

Tri-bal'li 

Tu'i-o-ni,  (re  -people  of 

*U-re'um 

*Ven-no'ne3 

Vin-dic'i-iia 

Xen-o-cle'a 

*Zo-i-te'ura 

Trih'o-ci 

Gaul) 

*Ur'ge-num 

Ve-no'nes 

Vin-do-nis'aa 

Xen'o-clea 

Zo'na 

Tri-bu'ni 

*Tu-ro'ni,  (o  people  of 

U'ri-a 

Ve-no'ni-ua 

Vi-nic'i-ua 

Xen-o-cli'dea 

Zon'a-raa 

JTri-cas'aea 

Tric-as-ti'ni 

Germany) 

*U-ri'on 

Ven-tid'i-U3 

Vi-nid'i-ua 

Xe-nnc'ra-tes 

Zopli'o-rua 

Tur'pi-o 

U'ri-tea 

Ven'ti 

Vin'i-us 

Xe-nod'a-mus 

Zo-pyr'i-o 

Tric'ctc 

Tu-rul'li-ua 

Ur-sid'i-ua 

Ven-u-le'i-us 

Vin'ni-u3 

*Xen-o-da'mns,  or 

Zo-pyr'i-on 

*Trich'i-nas 

Tus-ca'ni-a,  and 

-*Ur-si'nua 

fVe-nu'lus 

Vip-aa'ni-a 

Xen-o-de'mua 

Zop'y-rus 

*Tri-cho'nis 

Ttia'ci-a 

Us-ca'na 

*Ven'u-lua 

*Vi-ra/go 

Xe-nod'i-ce 

Zor-o-as'ter 

Tri-cla'ri-a 

Tus'ci 

*Us'ce-ruim 

Ve'nus 

Vir'bi-ua 

Xe-nod'o-clius 

Zor-o-as-tre'us 

*Tric-o-lo'ni 

Tus-cu-la'mim 

U-si  p'e-tba,orU-sip'i-ci 

Ve-nu'si-a,  or  Ve-nu'- 

•*Vir-dii'ma-rus 

Xen-o-do'rus 

Zos'i-mus 

*Tri-cor'y-tbua 

Tus'cu-lum 

Us'pi-i 

ai-um 

Vir-gil'i-ua 

fXe-nod'o-tes 

Zoa'i-ne 

*Tri-cra'na 

Tus»a 

Us-ti'ca 

*Vc-pi'cus 

Vir-gin'i-a 

Xe-nod'o-tus 

Zoa  te'ri-a 

Tri-cre'na 

Tu'ta 

fUs'ti-cas 

Ve-ra'gri 

Vir-gin'i-u3 

Xe-nopli'a-nes 

Zo-thraua'tes 

fTri-cien'tum 

*Tu-ta'nua 

U'ti-ca 

Ve-ra'ni-a 

Vir-i-a'thua 

Xc-nojili'i-lua 

Zy-gan'tes 

*Tri-e'res 

*Tu'tho-a 

*Ux'a-ma 

Ve-ra'ni-ua 

Viv-i-dom'a-rus 

Xen'o-plion 

Zvg'e-na 

Tri-e-ter'i-ca 

Tu'ti-a 

tUx-an'tia 

Ver-big'e-nua 

|*Vir-i-pla'ca 
Vir'ro 

Xen-o-phon-ti'ua 

Zyg'i-a 

*Tri-e-te'ris 

Tu-ti-ca'nus 

Ux-el-lo-du'num 

Ver-cel'la? 

Xen-o-pi-tbi'a 

*Zyg'i-i 

Trif-o-li'nua 

Tu'ti-cum 

Ux'i-i 

Ver-cin-get'o-nx 

Vir'tua 

*Xer-o-lib'y-a 

Zy-gom'e-Ia 

tTri-gem'i-na 

*Tu-tu-li'na 

Ux-is'a-ma 

Ve-re'na 

Vi-sel'li-U3 

*Xerx-e'ne 

Zy-gop'o-lia 

*Tri-go'mim 

Ty'a-na 

U'zi-ta,  or  tU-zi'ta 

*Ve-re'tum 

Vi-sel'lua 

Xerx'ca 

Zy-gri'tas 
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FRENCH. 

1.    Vowels. 

A,  ah,  long  and  short,  (marked  a.) 

ai,  as  e  in  there,  when  followed  by  e,  re,  rs,  ts,  s,  and  when  it 
has  the  circumflex,  thus,  at,  (S.) 
"When  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  words,  it  has  the  sound 
of  the  open  acute  6,  (e.) 
au  has  the  sound  of  3,  (o.) 
E  has  three  sounds  :  — 

6  as  the  English  vowel  a  in  fate,  (e.) 
&  and  &  are  similar  to  the  e  in  there,  (6.) 
E,  not  accented,  is  either, 

(1.)    open  acute,  as  e  in  the  English  words  met,  ebh,  when  it 

is  followed,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  a  consonant  that  is 

pronounced,  or  when  the  following  syllable  begins  with 

x,  (e;) 

(2.)    guttural,  arid  like  e  in  her  at  the  end  of  monosyllables, 

or  the  first  syllable  of  polysyllables,  (e  ;)  or, 
(3.)    is  entirely  mute  at  the  end  of  polysyllables.     It  is  like 
the  second  e  in  there,  and   generally  serves  to  length- 
en   or    open  the    preceding  vowel.      In    other    places, 
wnere  it  is  more  perceptible,  it  is  like  the  e  in  battery 
or  over  ;  and  even  then  the  French  suppress  it  as  often 
as  they  can,  especially  when  the  preceding  or  following 
syllable  has  a  full  sound.  —  Rem.  Es,  not  accented,  in 
polysyllables,  is  silent. 
Ei  has  the  sound  of  e  in  there,  (iu.) 
Eu  has  three  sounds  .  — 

(1.)    long  and  close.     This  sound  has  no  standard  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it.  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the  lips  a  little 
forward,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  the  breath  a 
narrower  passage  than  for  the  e  in  over,  and  by  dwell- 
ing longer  upon  it,  (eu.) 
(2  )    short,  somewhat  more  open  than  e  in  over,  (eu.) 
(3.)   long  and  open,  by  opening  the  lips  somewhat  wider 
and  in  a  more  circular  form  than  for  the  e  in  over,  and 
by  protracting  the  sound,  (eu.) 
lis  long,    as    in    the    English  word   marine,  and   short,  as   in 

fig,  (*,  ?■) 
O  has  three  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long  and  open,  as  in  the  English  word  robe,  (0.) 
(2.)    short,  as  in  rob,  (o.) 
(3.)    long  and  broad,  (o.) 
oi  as  wa. 
011  has  two   sounds,  —  long,  as  in  mood ;  short,  as  in  good, 

(??■) 

(7  has  two  sounds,  —  long,  as  in  vue,  (u  ;)  short,  as  in  but,  (u.) 

There  is  no  standard  for  these  sounds  in  English.  To  form  the 
first,  observe  the  situation  of  the  tongue  in  pronouncing  the  Eng- 
lish letter  a.  It  widens  itself  into  the  cheeks,  so  that  it  touches 
the  first  grinders.  When  the  tongue  is  in  this  situation,  advance 
both  lips  a  little  forward,  shutting  them  at  the  same  time  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  narrow,  oval  passage  to  the  breath.  This 
movement  will  lightly  press  the  tongue  between  the  grinders,  and 
its  tip  against  the  fore  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  thus  let  the 
breath  pass,  which  is  necessary  to  emit  the  sound  of  the  French  u. 
The  short  sound  is  formed  by  dwelling  less  upon  it. 


2.    Consonants. 

Division  of  Syllables.  —  When  syllables  in  any  word  are 
separated  by  a  single  or  compound  consonant,  that  consonant  is  to 
be  spelled  and  articulated  with  the  following  vowel,  and  not  with 
the  preceding  one.  By  several  consonants  which  cannot  form  a 
compound  consonant,  the  first  must  be  spelled  with  the  preceding, 
and  the  remainder  with  the  succeeding,  simple  or  compound  vowel. 

Compound  consonants  are  the  following  :  —  bl,  br,  ch,  cl,  chr,  cr, 
dr,  fl,  fr,  gl,  gn,  gr,  il,  and  ill,  (when  liquid,)  ph,  phi,  phr,  pi,  pr, 
rh,  sc,  sg,  si,  sm,  sn,  sp,  st,  sr,  th,  thl,  tr,  tl,  vr. 

The  French  syllables  are  divided  into  masculine  and  feminine 
syllables,  the  latter  being  those  that  contain  e  mute. 

General  Rule.  —  Every  masculine  syllable  before  another 
masculine  syllable  is  short,  so  that  the  accent  lies  upon  the  last 
syllable  that  is  pronounced. 


B  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 
C  has, 

(1.)    the  sound  of  English  A:  before  a,  o,  u,  and  before  con- 
sonants ;  * 
(2.)    the  sound  of  hard  s  before  e,  i,  y,  and  before  the  hard 
vowels,  a,  o,  u,  when  with  a  cedilla,  (c .) 
c,  before  q  and  c,  and  after  a  nasal  sound,  is  always  eilenC 
ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  and  followed  by  a  consonant,  it  is  like  h. 
At  the  end,  it  sounds  like  k. 
D  is  like  English  d.     It  is  sounded  at  the  end  of  words,  unless 

followed  by  s  or  preceded  by  r  or  n. 
F  is  like  English/. 
G  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    the  sound  of  g  in  go,  before  a,  o,  u. 
(2.)    the  sound  of  s  in  pleasure  before  e,  i,  y. 

The  hard  g  is  rendered  soft  before  a,  o,  u,  by  inserting  the 
letter  e  between  g  and  a,  o,  u.     The  e  after  the  g  is  then 
not  to  be  sounded,  but  is  considered  as  a  mark  to  show 
that  the  g  must  be  pronounced  soft. 
The   soft  g,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rendered  hard  before 
e,  i,  y,  by  writing  the  letter  v.  between  g  and  e,  i,  y. 
Therefore  the  u  that  is  immediately  after  the  g  must 
not  be  sounded,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  that  g 
must  be  articulated  hard. 
gn  is  pronounced  like  ni  in  onion,  minion,    (final   gne,   repre- 
sented in  the  table  ny.) 
Final  g  is  silent  except  in  the  noun  bourg;  and  in  nouns  ter- 
minating in  berg,  where  it  has  the  sound  of  k. 
H  is  either  aspirated  or  silent 

Remark.  —  When  h  is  deemed  aspirate,  it  only  communicates  to 
the  vowel  the  properties  of  a  consonant;  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  never  suppressed  ; 
if  it  ends  with  a  consonant,  that  consonant  is  never  connected  with 
the  vowel  that  follows. 

J  has  always  the  sound  of  z  in  azure,  or  s  in  pleasure. 
L  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    It  is  like  the  English  I. 

(2.)    It  is  liquid,  like  I  in  brilliant. 

N.  B. — The  modern  pronunciation,  however,  lets  the  I  entirely 
disappear,  and  substitutes  a  long  e  sound  (I,  11)  for  it. 
Exception.  —  All  nouns  in  ville  are  not  liquid. 
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JV, 


n 


ill,  preceded  by  another  vowel,  are  always  liquid,  in  which 
case,  il,  ill,  are  compound  consonants,  the  i  being  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  sign  to  make  the  I  liquid  ;  therefore 
the  i  must  not  be  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel, 
which  preserves  its  natural  sound. 

when  not  nasal,  are  like  the  English  m,  n. 

n,  preceded  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  vowel,  are  always 
nasal,  unless  followed  by  a  syllable  that  begins  with  a 
vowel  or  h  mute,  in  which  case,  m  and  n  resume  their 
natural  sound. 


Nasal  Sound.  —  An  exact  standard  for  the  nasal  sound  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  English  pronunciation.  However,  something 
like  it  is  found  in  the  sound  of  en  in  encore.  But  if,  in  pronoun- 
cing these  sounds,  the  tongue  should  once  touch  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  the  French  nasal  sound  would  be  ruined. 

There  are  four  nasal  sounds  :  — 


em,  am 
en,  an 


:$ 


(ing. 


•  on<?,  or  ontr. 


aim, 

ain,  \ang. 
eim, 
ein, 
o-in,  , 

jP  is  like  the  same  letter  in  the  English  language. 

Q,  except  in  a  few  words,  is  always  followed  by  v.,  and  these  two 

letters  together  have  the  sound  of  English  k  in  king. 
R  is  much   more    rolled   than  the  English   r.     At  the  end  of  a 
word  it  is  always  pronounced,  when  preceded  by  a,  i, 
o,  u,  y,  and  their  compounds 
r,  preceded  by  e  in  polysyllables,  is  silent,  and  in  this  case  the 
e  has  the  acute  sound  e.     In   monosyllables,  the  r  is 
pronounced,  and  the  e  has  a  more  open  sound,  resem- 
bling 6. 
rh  is  like  r. 
S  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    the   soft  of  rose,  please,  between  two  vowels  and  fol- 
lowing b. 
(2.)    the  hard  sound  of  sister,  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  when  preceded  or  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant. 
Final  s  is  silent,  with  a  fey/  exceptions. 
1'  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    soft,  like  c  in  cedar,  civil,  in  the   syllable   tion,  unless 

preceded  by  5  or  x,  in  which  case  the  t  is  hard. 
(2.)    hard,  like  t  in  tit,  in  all  other  cases 
th  has  the  single  sound  of  t  hard. 
t,  st,  ct,  final,  are  silent. 
V  is  like  English  v. 

X,  (1.)  is  like  gs  in  all  words  beginning  in  x  or  ex,  followed  by 
a  vowel  or  the  letter  h. 
(2.)  like  k  in  words  beginning  in  exce,  exci,  exs. 
(3.)  like  ss,  in  Aix,  Aix  la  Chapellc,  Auxerre,  Auxonne,  Brux- 

elles,  Luxeuil,  and  some  few  others. 
(4.)  like  ks  in  all  other  cases. 
Final  x  is  silent. 
Z  is  like  z  in  zone. 

Final  z  is  silent. 
F  is  like  single  French  i,  but  like  double  (between  two  vowels. 


ITALIAN. 

1.    Vowels. 

A  is  sounded  as  ph  in  English,  (<X.) 
E  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  the  open,  as  in  the  English  word  fair,  (e  and  e.) 

(2.)  close,  as  in  the  word  pain,  (q  ) 
/is  sounded  like  ec  in  English. 
O  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)   the  open  o;  (2.)  the  close  6. 
J7is  sounded  like  oo. 

N.   B.  —  When  these  vowels   are  at  the  end  of  words,  marked 
with  an  accent,  they  have  a  quick  and  sharp  sound. 


2.    Consonants. 

B  is  like  the  same  letter  in  English. 

C  is  like  It  before  a,  o,  u.     Followed  by  the  vowels  e,  i,  it  i3  pro- 
nounced like  ch  in  the  words  cherry,  chilly. 
cc  followed  by  e,  i,  \a  pronounced  like  tch  in  the  English  word 

match, 
cid,  cid,  ciu,  are  pronounced  cha,  cho,  choo. 
ch,  followed  by  c,  i,  is  pronounced  like  English  k. 
D  and  Fare  like  the  English  d  and/. 

G  is  like  the  English  g  in  go,  when  followed  by  a,  o,  u.     Fol- 
lowed by  the  vowels  e,  i,  it  is  like  j  in  English,  or  like 
g  in  the  words  gem,  ginger, 
gg,  followed  by  c,  i,  is  pronounced  like  dg  in  the  English  word 

lodge, 
gh,  followed  by  e,  i,  has  the  sound  of  g  in  go. 
gl,  followed  by  i,  and  in  all  words  in  which  i  is  followed  by 
another  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  11  in  brilliant. 
But  in  all  words  in  which  gl  is  followed  by  a  consonant, 
it  is  pronounced  like  gl  in  glimmer. 
gn,  followed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  is  somewhat  like  the  English  ni  in 

onion,  minion, 
gid,  gii,  giii,  are  pronounced  like  ja,  jo,  joo. 
gua,  gue,  gui,  are  like  gwa,  gioci,  gwee,  in  language,  languei, 
languid. 
II  has  no  sound.     It  is  only  used  to  denote  the  hard  sound  of  the 

consonants  c,  g,  before  the  vowels  e,  i. 
J  is  considered  a  vowel.     Iff  is  used  instead  of  ii  at  the  end  of 
words,  and  sounds  like  ee  in  the  English  word/ce,  each 
e  being  distinctly  pronounced. 
L,  At,  JV,  and  P,  are  like  the  corresponding  English  letters. 
<2-    Qad,  qui,  qui,  qu6,  are  pronounced  like  qua,  que,  qui,  quo,  in 
the  English  words  quality,  question,  quibble,  quote  ;  the 
vowels  a,  c,  i,  o,  adhering  to  their  proper  pronunciation, 
as  stated  above. 
R,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  or  in  the  middle  when  it  begins  a 
syllable,  is  like  r  in  the  words  ruin,  marine.     At  the  end 
of  words,   or   when   it  ends  a  syllable,  or   preceded  by 
another  consonant,  or  doubled,  it  has  a  rolling  sound. 
S,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  preceded  or  followed  by  another 
consonant,  or  when  doubled,  is  pronounced  sharp,  like 
sister.     Between  two  vowels,  and  in  the  last  syllable  of 
all  substantive  and  adjective  nouns  that  end  in  esc,  uso, 
usa,  it  is  pronounced  like  s  in  the  English  word  rose. 
In   the  last  syllable  of  all  adjective  nouns  in  oso,  osa,  s 
preserves  its  sharp  sound. 
sc,  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  shell 
sch,  followed  by  e,  i,  is  pronounced  like  sk. 
scidK  scid,  sciii,  are  like  sha,  shu,  shoo. 
T  is  always  hard,  and 
Flike  the  English  v. 

W  and  X  are  not  found  in  the  Italian  alphabet. 
Z.     General  F«.ule. —  In  the  beginning  of  words,  or  when  sin- 
gle, it  is  like  ds  in  the  English  word  Windsor.     When  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  or  when  followed  by  two  vowels,  or  when  doubled, 
it  is  pronounced  sharp,  like  ts  in  the  word  benefits. 


Remark.  —  Italian  words  are  pronounced  exactly  as  they  are 
written,  there  being  no  silent  letter,  except  h.  Every  vowel  al- 
ways preserves  its  proper  sound,  independently  of  the  consonants 
which  accompany  it. 


'    SPANISH. 

1.    Vowels*. 

A.     This  letter  is  pronounced  as  ah  in  English,  (a.) 

E  is  pronounced  as  a  in  the  alphabet  in  English,  (e.)  except  be- 
fore n,  r,  s,  z,  in  which  case  it  is  more  open,  as  in  the 
English  word  care. 

I  ia  pronounced  as  e  in  English.  It  is  long  when  under  the 
acute  accent,  (■>'.) 

O  is  generally  pronounced  as  in  English.  It.  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  it  is  sometimes  open,  (o,)  sometimes 
close,  (6,)  and  sometimes  long,  (6.) 

It  is  open  in  words  of  one  syllable,  when  it  is  not  im- 
mediately followed  by  another  vowel,  and  before  n  and 
r  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  it 
is  accented.  It  is  long  whenever  it  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel. 
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17  is  pronounced  oo. 

N.  B.  —  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  syllables  gue,  gui, 
que,  qui,  in  which  the  u  is  not  sounded,  unless  the  u  has  two  dots 
over  it,  (fl.) 

Y.   This  letter  is  sometimes  a  vowel  and  sometimes  a  consonant. 
It  is  a  vowel  when  it   is  preceded  by  another  vowel, 
making  with  it  a  diphthong;  and  then 
ay  and  ey  are  like  i,  (l ;) 
oy  and  uy,  like  oi. 

In  almost  every  other  case,  it  is  a  consonant. 

2.    Consonants. 

B,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  always  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  middle  of  a  word,  between  two  vowels,  b 
is  softened  into  nearly  a  v. 

C  has  the  sound  of  th  in  English,  as  in  the  word  pith,  before  e 
and  i;  and  the  sound  of  k  before  a,  o,  u. 
Formerly  the  c  with  the  cedilla  (f)  was  used  to  soften 
the  c  before  a,  o,  u.     The   letter  z,  however,  has  now 
been  substituted  for  it. 
Double  cc,  followed  by  e,  i.     The  first  c  is  hard,  the  second 

soft. 
ch.     These  two  letters  are  pionounced  as  in  English  in  the 
word  check.    « 

D  is  pronounced,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  English  ;  but 
when  the  d  is  between  two  vowels,  it  is  as  soft  as  the 
th  in  the  words  though,  the.  It  is  pronounced  lisping  at 
the  end  of  a  word. 

F  is  pronounced  as  in  English. 

G  is  pronounced  as  in  English  before  a,  o,  u.     It  is  guttural  be- 
fore e,  i,  (£.)     Before  n,  it  has  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion. 
For  the  syllables  gue,  gui,  see  the  vowel  U. 

H  is  mute,  and  only  lightly  aspirated  before  ue.     The  letter  h 
has    been    retained   in    many    words,    though    not    pro- 
nounced, and  in  several  it  has  taken  the   place  of  the 
letter  f,  formerly  used. 
th.    The  Academy  suppresses  h  after  t,  and  instead  of  ph  uses/. 

J  is  guttural  before  all  the  vowels,  [g,  eh.) 

L  is  pronounced  as  in  English. 

II.    When  11  occurs  in  a  word,  it  is  liquid,  and  pronounced  as 
in  the  words  brilliant,  seraglio,  William,. 

M  and  JV*  are  pronounced  as  in  English. 

n,  having  this  mark,  (',«,)  which  the  Spaniards  call  n  with 
tilde,  (ti'l'dc,)  has  the  same  sound  as  n  in  onion,  minion. 

P  and  Q  are  pronounced  as  in  English. 

As  to  the  syllables  que,  qui,  look  for  the  vowel  U.  . 

N.  B.  —  Q  is  changed  into  c  in  all  words  where  it  is  followed  by 
ua,  uo,  ue,  ui,  (the  u  in  the  latter  two  preserving  its  natural 
sound.) 

R,  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words,  is  pronounced  a  little 
stronger  than  in  English  ;  but  double  r  is  much  stronger 
than  the  English  rr. 

S  is  always  pronounced  hard,  like  double  s,  even  between  two 
vowels. 

T  \s  always  hard. 

V.  The  Spaniards  often  confound  the  sound  of  this  letter  with 
that  of  b  ;  but  the  Academy  disapproves  of  it,  and  rec- 
ommends that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  in  English. 

X  is  pronounced  as  s  when  followed  by  a  consonant;  and  it  is 
lightly  sounded  s  when  followed  by  ce,  ci.  It  is  pro- 
nounced like  ks  between  two  vowels.  In  a  few  words 
ending  in  x,  it  is  guttural. 

N.  B.  —  X  was  formerly  used  as  a  guttural,  (unless  the  following 
vowel  had  the  circumflex  accent;)  butj  is  now  used  instead  before 
a,  o,  u,  and  g  before  c  and  i. 

Z  is  only  used  now  before  a,  o,  •?;,  and  is  pronounced  like  the  c 
before  e  and  i.  It  is  always  pronounced  lisping  after 
a  vowel. 

The  pronunciation  of  Spanish  by  the  Mexicans  is  different  from 
that  by  the  Spaniards  :  — 

(1.)    They  pronounce  the  liquid  11  like  the  modern  French  pro- 
nunciation long  ce. 
(2.)    They  pronounce  4  and  v  interchangeably. 
(3.)    They  substitute,  in  general,  the  s  sound  for  the  th  sound. 


PORTUGUESE. 
1.    Vowels. 

The  vowels  are  the  same  as  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Ao,  the  o  having  a  deep  sound,  nearly  po,  is  somewhat  like  oung. 

2.    Consonants. 

The    consonants,  with   the   following  exceptions,  are  like  the 
English  :  — 

C.   c  is  like  the  same  French  letter. 

ch  is  like  English  sh. 
G  is  like  the  French  g. 
H  is  always  silent,  and  serves  only,  when  immediately  preceded 

by  /.  or  n,  to  make  these  letters  liquid. 
J  is  like  the  corresponding  French  letter. 
M  and  JV  are  like  the  same  English  letters,  but  have  sometimes 

a  nasal  sound. 
Q  is  like  the  French,  being  always  accompanied  by  a  silent  u. 
R  is  like  the  Spanish,  rolling. 
X  is  like  English  sh. 


GERMAN. 
1.   Vowels. 

A  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long,  (fl,)  as  in  the  English  word  half. 
(2.)    short,  (a,)  which  has  no  corresponding  sound  in  English. 
ae,  or  it.   (1.)  long,  as  the  sound  between  name  and  care;  (2.) 

short,  nearly  like  e  in  the  word  rent, 
ai  and  ay  sound  broader  than  the  English  i  in  kite. 
au  approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  ou  in  our,  loud, 
aeu  or  au  has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  the  English  oi. 
E  has  three  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  long;  1st,  the  close  or  acute  sound  (e),  the  French  e 
fermi.     2d,    the  open  sound,   {&,)  the   e  ouvert  of  the 
French. 
(2.)  short,  (e,)  nearly  like  e  in  the  word  help. 
(3.)  obscure  in  all  unaccented  syllables,  like  a  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  sofa,  except  before  liquids,  where  it  sounds 
like  e  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  heaven, 
ei,  or  ey,  are  like  i  in  fine,  kind. 
eu  is  similar  to  oi,  oy,  in  boil,  toil,  joint. 
I  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)    long,  as  in  mete,  (£.) 
(2.)    short,  nearly  as  i  in  pin,  fig,  (j.) 
ie  is  like  long  i,  (&'.) 
O  is,  (1.)  long,  as  in  bone,  (6;)  (2.)  short,  (o,)  as  in  got. 
oe,  0.  (1.)  long,  French  elX  ;  (2.)  short,  French  eu. 
oi,  oy,  are  like  the  English  oi,  oy. 
U  has  two  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  long,  (oo,)  as  in  to,  do,  move,  prove. 
(2.)  short,  (oo,)  resembling  u  in  bull,  full,  bushel, 
ue,  U.  (1.)  long"French  u  ;    (2.)  short  French  u. 
N.  B.  —  Aa,  oo,  ee,  are  pronounced  as  a  single  long  a,  o,  e. 

2.    Consonants. 

B  is  like  the  English  b.  But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  or  stands  next 
to  the  final  consonant  or  consonants,  not  being  liquids, 
or  the  consonant  b,  it  approximates  to  the  sound  of  p. 

C  before  a,  o,  u,  au,  and  before  a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  k. 
Before  the  other  vowels,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  like  ts. 

D  is  like  the  English  d.  But  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  sound  of  t. 

Fis  like  English/. 

G,  in  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  always  like  g  in  the  English 
word  go.  After  a,  o,  u,  e,  i,  a,  0,  u,  I,  r,  it  has  a  peculiar 
lingual  sound,  somewhat  softer  than  the  guttural  ch. 
(Se°e  Ch.) 
When  preceded  by  n,  g  (except  in  derivative  and  com 
pound  words)  has  the  sound  of  a  gentle  k. 

H,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  is  aspirated,  as  in  the 
English  words  have,  hold.  Between  two  vowels,  the 
aspiration  is  less  strong,  and  sometimes  hardly  per 
ceptible.  At  any  other  place  than  in  the  beginning  of 
a  word  or  a  syllable,  h  is  mute,  and  indicates  then  the 
length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
th  is  pronounced  as  a  single  t. 
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J"  is  pronounced  as  y,  and  always  followed  by  a  vowel. 

K  is  like  English  k. 

L,  M,  JV,  and  P,  are  like  the  corresponding  English  letters. 

Q  is  always  joined  with  u.     It  has  the  sound  kw,  but  is  uttered 
shorter  than  in  English. 
'R  is  sounded  stronger  than  in  English. 

S  is  always  like  z,  except  before  a  consonant  and  at  the  end  of  a 
word  or  syllable,  where  it  is  pronounced  sharp.  It  is 
also  pronounced  like  z  between  two  vowels  and  after  a 
liquid. 

T  is  like  English  t.  Before  i  and  a  following  vowel,  t  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts.  But  when  s  precedes  t,  t  keeps  its 
proper  sound. 

Fis  always  like/. 

W  is  like  v.     The  w  in  final  ow  is  always  silent. 

X  is  like  ks. 

Z  is  like  ts. 

3.    Compound  Consonants. 

Cli  is  always  guttural  when  preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and 
a  liquid.  Ch,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  followed  by 
a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  is  like  k. 

Chs,  in  primitive  words,  is  like  ks. 

Sch,  in  primitive  words,  is  like  sh. 

Gn  and  Kn.     Both  the  g  and  k  are  hard. 

Ph  is  like  /. 

Sz  is  like  hissing  s. 

Tz  doubles  the  sound  of  z. 

Spelling. —  When  two  vowels  are  divided  by  a  single  or  com- 
pound consonant,  that  consonant  is  spelled  and  articulated  with  the 
second  vowel ;  by  more  than  one  consonant,  all  but  the  last  single 
or  compound  consonant  belong  to  the  first  vowel. 


DUTCH. 

1.    Vowels. 
A  has  two  sounds,  like  the  German  a. 
'  >  are  pronounced  like  long  a. 

E  has  the  three  sounds  of  the  German  e. 

ee  is  like  long  open  e. 
/  has  the  two  German  i  sounds. 

ie  is  like  the  German  ie. 
O  has  the  two  German  o  sounds. 

oo  is   ong  o. 

oe  is  pronounced  as  oo. 
U  has  the  two  French  u  sounds. 

ui  resembles  the  English  oi  in  hoy. 
Y,  or  sometimes  spelt  ij,  is  equivalent  to  the  German  ei,  ey,  or 
the  English  long  i  sound. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  the  German,  except  the  follow- 
ing ones : — 

G  is  always  strong  guttural,  unless  spelt  gh,  which  is  like  g  in 
the  English  word  go,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  preceded  by  n. 

Sch  is  not  pronounced  as  sh,  but  as  sk. 


SWEDISH. 

There  are  nine  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  &,  a,  (ee,)  0,  (ce  ;)  and  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  never  found  comnound. 

1.   Vowels. 

A  is  like  the  German  a. 
a  is  long  o,  (o.) 

fl  (<e)  is  like  the  German  a,  (<b.) 
E  has  two  different  pronunciations  :  — 

(1.)  long,  (the  close  and  acute  sound  of  the  German  e, —  e,) 
in  the  beginning  of  words,  where  e  makes  a  syllable  by 
itself,  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  a  word,  as  also  in 
all  syllables  that  have  the  tonic  accent,  and  in  all 
words  terminating  in  het. 
(2.)  like  <b,  or  German  e  short,  when  it  precedes  the  conso- 
nants/, I,  m,  n,  r,  s. 


I  is  like  the  German  i. 

O.  (1.)   O  is  like  a  deep  oo,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  when  it 

is  a  syllable  by  itself,  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  a 

word. 
(2.)  It  is  like  a   long  o,  when  it  is  immediately  followed  by 

one  of  the  consonants  /,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  t,  and  before 

double  consonants. 
w  (0)  is  like  the  corresponding  German  letter. 
U  has  almost  always  a  sound  like  that  of  l-oq  combined. 
¥  is  like  the  French  u 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  the  English,  with  the  following 
modifications  :  — 

G,  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  is  always  hard,  as  in  the  English  word  go, 

and  also  before  c,  when  it  is  pronounced  like  ae. 

Before  i,  y,   m,  at,  and   before  the  close  and  acute  e,  it  is 

like  the   English  y ;  but  the  g  retains  its   hard  sound 

when  the  acute  e  terminates  the  syllable.     See  J. 

gjo,  gju,  has,  in  common   pronunciation,  the  sound  of  yo,  voq. 

H  is  always  aspiratgd,  except  before  v  and  j,  where  it  is  silent, 

and  in  ch,  which  is  pronounced  like  k. 
J  is  like  the  English  y.     In  all  those  words  where  j  is  changed 

into  g,  thatg  has  a  very  slight  guttural  sound. 
K  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  and  e,  (having  the  sound  of  <e,)  and 
before  e  acute,  terminating  the  syllable  or  word. 
k,  before  the  vowels  i,  y,  a,  a,  and  e  acute,  is  pronounced  as 
if  there  were  Swedish  j  between  k  and  the  vowel. 
In  common  pronunciation,  k  before  the  mentioned  vowels, 
and  kj  before  a,  o,  u,  a,  sound  like  English  ch. 
L,  beginning  a  word,  and  followed  by  y,  is  almost  silent,  the  y  alone 

being  pronounced,  with  a  slight  liquid  sound  before  it. 
S  is  like  English  s.     When  followed  by  k,  it  is  like  sk  English, 
in  all  those  cases  where  k  has  its  hard  sound  ;  but  like 
sh  (or  French  ch,  or   German  sch)  when  k  is  followed 
by  i,  y,  m,  as,  and  e  acute,  or  when  followed  by  j  and 
any  of  the  hard  vowels. 
T  is  always  hard. 
tj,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has,  in  common  language,  a  sound 
like   English  ch,  but   much  softer;  stj,   followed   by  a 
vowel,  like  sh. 


DANISH. 

1.   Vowels. 

The  Danish  language  has  eight  vowels  :  —  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  a,  («,) 
0,  (<e.)  There  is  but  one  combined  vowel  that  changes  pronuncia- 
tion. The  doubling  of  the  other  vowels,  which  hardly  takes  place 
except  with  e,  i,  u,  indicates  only  the  length  of  the  syllable. 

The  diphthongs  are  ai,  ei,  oi,  (pi,  (asi,)  an.,  eu,  ou,  ui.    These  make 
two  distinct  sounds,  pronounced  by  a  single  emission  of  the  voice. 
A  has  the  two  sounds  of  German  a,  (a.) 

aa  is  pronounced  long  o,  (o  ;)  ae  (a)  is  like  the  corresponding 

German  ae. 
ai  is  similar  to  the  German  ai,  (I;)  au  is  like  the  German  au. 
E  has  the  three  German  sounds  :  — 

e  is  mute  after  a  vowel,  which  it  then  lengthens; 

(1.)  at  the  end  of  substantives  terminating  in  i,  when  they 

derive  from  the  Latin  i.a  ; 
(2.)  at  the  end  of  the  infinitive  of  verbs  after  a  vowel,  (e 
be,ing  the  proper  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  all  verbs ;) 
(3.)  at  the  end  of  adjectives  that  terminate  in  a  vowel,  under 

the  inflection; 
(4.)  in  the  middle  of  some  words,  after  a  long  vowel,  to  dis- 
tinguish two  words,  which  without  the  e  would  have  the 
same  orthography,  though  the  vowels  have  a  different 
length  in  pronunciation. 
ee.   The  vowels  e,  i,  u,  are  doubled  in  the  middle  of  mono 
syllables,  to  indicate  the  e,  i,  u,  long,  except  before  the 
consonants  b,  d,  g,  v,p. 
ei  is  like  the  Gerr^n  ei. 
eu  is  like  the  German  cu. 
I  is  like  the  German  t. 

ii.    See  ee. 
0  is  like  the  German  o. 
oi,  0i,  or  fri,  resemble  the  English  oi. 
a  (<p)  is  like  the  German  m. 
ou  is  like  the  English  ou. 

_  ___ 
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V  is  like  the  German  u. 
ui  resembles  u  French. 

V  is  like  French  u. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  like  the  English,  with  the   following  excep- 
tions :  — 

D  is   not  sounded  after  a  consonant ;  and  this  omission  is  ob- 
served  even    when,  by  addition,  the  d  passes  into   the 
following-  syllable. 
After  a  vowel,  d  is  pronounced  like  th. 
G  is  pronounced  slightly  guttural  after  a  vowel,    and  when  it 
terminates  the  syllable. 
Preceded    by  n,  it  gives  a  certain  nasal  sound  to  the  n, 
without  the  g  being  distinctly  pronounced. 
H  is  always  aspirate,  and  only  mute  before  v  andj. 
J  is  like  the  English  y. 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 

V  is  sometimes  found  after  a,  in  which  cases  it  takes  the  place  of 

the  vowel  u,  and  combines  with  the  preceding  vowel. 
W  is  actually   no  Danish   consonant,   but   borrowed    from  the 
German  language,  and  is  only  employed  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  this  language.     It  has  the  sound  of  v. 


NORWEGIAN. 


The  written  language  being  the  same  as  the  Danish,  the  Nor- 
wegian pronunciation  differs  chiefly  from  the  Danish  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances  :  — 

D  is  always  like  the  English  d. 

G  is  always  hard. 

O  is  like  the  same  Swedish  vowel. 


HUNGARIAN. 

1.    Vowels. 

A  accented  (a)  has  always  the  long  a  sound  in  father,  (a  ;)  un- 
accented, has  the  French  short  o  sound. 

E  accented  (6)  resembles  the  c  indicated  in  the  following  list 
by  e  ;  unaccented,  it  has  the  German  short  sound  in 
help. 

/has  the  two  German  i  sounds. 

O  accented  (rf)  has  a  long  and  deep  o  sound,  (o;)  unaccented, 
has  the  two  sounds  of  morn,  lot. 
ffi  (a)  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  corresponding  German  letter. 

U  accented  (;'t)  has  the  deep  and  full  sound  of  the  Swedish  let- 
ter o;  unaccented,  like  English  oo. 
ue,  or  il,  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  German,  ve,  (11.) 

Y,  when  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of  the  Hungarian  i. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are  like   the   English,  with  the   following  ex- 
ceptions :  — 
C  is  always  joined  with  some  other  consonant. 
cs  is  like  ch. 

rz  is  like  ts.  -, 

D  is  like  English  d.     Followed  by  j  or  y,  is  like  d  and  a  gentle 
aspiration,    nearly    like   the  Italian  gg  followed   by    a 
vowel. 
G  is  always  hnrd,  like  g  in  the  English  word  go. 
gh  is  like  a  simple  g. 
g,  followed  by  j  or  y,  is  like  dj,  dy. 
H  is  always  aspirate. 

/  is  like  English  e,  unless  preceded  by  d,g,t.    (See  these  letters.) 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 
S  is  like  English  sh.  •■ 

sz  is  like  ss. 
T  and  th  are  always  hard. 
ts  is  like  the  English  ch. 
tz  is  like  is. 

tj  and  ty  is  like  t  followed  by  a  gentle  aspiration,  nearly  like 
the  Italian  cc  followed  by  a  vowel,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation does  not  sound  as  sharp. 

"  H08 


Zs  is  like  the  French  J. 

Y  is  almost  always  a  consonant.  (See  dy,  gy,  ty.)  Immediately 
preceded  by  I  and  n,  it  serves  to  make  these  letters 
liquid,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish  11,  li,  as  in  bril- 
liant, onion. 


POLISH. 

1.    Vowels. 

A  has  the  two  sounds  of  the  German  a. 

E  accented  (<f)  has  the  German  long  ce  sound ;  unaccented,  the 

German  short  e  sound, 
/corresponds  to  the  German  i. 
0  accented  is  like  English  oo ;  unaccented,  like  long  o,  (6.) 

V  is  like  the  German  u. 

Y  is  like  the  German  short  i 

2.    Consonants. 
B  is  always  hard. 
C  is  like  the  German  c. 
ch  like  the  German  ch. 
cz  like  the  English  ch. 
D,  F,  and  G,  are  always  hard. 
H  is  always  aspirate. 
J' is  like  the  German  j. 
K,  L,  M,  JV,  P,  like  the  corresponding  English  letters  ;   but  n 

accented  (n1)  is  like  the  Spanish  n. 
R  is  like  the  German  r. 

S  ia  always  sharp.     S  accented  (sf)  has  a  sound  of  5  mixed  with 
German  j. 
sc,  both  accented,  (s'c1,)  resembles  sts. 
sz  is  like  English  sh. 
T  is  always  hard. 
W  is  like  the  German  w. 

Z  is  like  English  z.  Z,  with  a  point  over  it,  (z,)  is  like  French 
_;;  and  z  with  an  accent,  (z',)  which  has  no  exact 
equivalent  in  English,  resembles  somewhat  the  z. 


WELSH. 

The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semivowels,  and 
again  into  labials,  dentals,  and  palatals. 

The  vowels  are  of  two  kinds  — the  immutable  and  the  mutable. 

The  mutable  vowels  are,  a,  e,  o,  w;  the  vowels  that  suffer  no 
change,  i,  u,  y. 

The  consonants,  under  the  class  of  mutes,  are  b,  p,  c,  g,  d,  t. 

The  semivowels  are  vocal  and  aspirated. 

Vocal  semivowels,  z,  x,  I,  m,  n,  r;  and  the  aspirates,  g,  ng,  ngh, 
f,  h,  th. 

L,  to,  n,  r,  are  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids. 

The  consonants  may  be  thus  classed:  — 

Labials.  Dentals.  Palatals. 

b,  v,  f,  m,  p,  mh.  |  d,  z,  n,  t,  th,  nh,  s.  |  c,  c,  ngh,  g,  ng,  h,  11,  I,  r 

There  are  various  combinations  of  the  vowels  in  the  Welsh, 
forming  diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  others,  to  the  extent,  in  some 
cases,  of  six  coming  together. 

All  the  vowels  preserve  their  own  primitive  sounds  under  every 
circumstance  of  combination,  without  any  deviation.  So,  there- 
fore, whatever  number  come  together,  the  sounds  to  be  expressed 
are  those  of  all  such  combined  vowels,  but  rapidly  passed  over. 
There  are  instances  of  six  vowels  coming  together,  requiring  so 
many  quick  inflections  of  the  voice  to  express  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  common  combinations  of  the 
vowels :  — 


aa 

ea 

ae 

ei 

ai 

eo 

aw 

eu 

ay 

ew 

ea 

aia 

aua 

awa 

eo 

aie 

aue 

awe 

ew 

aio 

auo 

awo 

e7 
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>y 

oa 
oe 
oi 
ou 


ow 
ua 
ue 
uo 
uw 


uy 

wa 
we 
wi 
wo 


awy  eia  euo  ewy  lau 
eai  eio  ewa  iae  iaw 
eaw    eua     ewi     iai      "iei 


wy 

ya 

yo 

yo 
yw 

ieu  wao  wei 
oea  wai  wiw 
oia    waw  wyw 


BRIEF  RULES  FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 


1.   Vowels. 

A,  (1.)  short  or  open  a,  in  man,  bar,  as,  glass. 

(2.)  long,  or  d,  is  the  same  sound  extended,  as  in  care,  dare. 
E,  (1.)  short,  as  in  men,  bed,  fervent. 

(2.)  long,  or  6,  as  the  French  <S,  as  in  mime. 
I,  (1.)  long,  as  in  street;  keep 
(2.)  short,  as  in  king,  sing. 
O,  (1.)  long,  or  6,  as  in  the  words  note,  bone,  gone. 

(2.)  short,  as  in  go,  no,  got,  not,  lot,  from. 
U  has  the  sound  of  English  u  in  busy,  and  of  i  as  in  sin,  thin,  live. 
W,  (1.)  is  sounded  as  oo  in  good,  hood;  and  as  u  in  the  word  full. 

(2.)  long,  or  w,  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  mood,  rood. 
Y,  (1.)  has  the  sound  of  u,  as  in  the  words  run,  turn,  and  of  i  as 
in  first. 

(2.)  long,  or  §,  is  sounded  like  the  English  y  in  Sunday,  and 
is  like  the  Welsh  u,  or  less  open  than  the  y  short. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  names  of  the  consonants  were  anciently  formed  by  sounding 
the  vowel  i  after  all  of  them  ;  but  in  the  present  popular  mode,  the 
following  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  they  begin  their  sounds 
with  e,  c,  c,  z,  v,f,  g,  ng,  ngh,  h,  II,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s. 

The  sounds  of  the  consonants,  like  the  vowels,  are  preserved  in- 
variably in  all  their  combinations.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  must 
be  considered  as  the  perfect  standard  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Welsh  language. 

(a.)    Labial  Sounds. 

The  letters  b,  v,f,  m,  p,  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

The  mutation  of  the  p,  denoted  by  mh,  is  a  kind  of  aspirated  m, 
whose  power  may  be  found  by  uniting  the  sound  of m,  in  the  word 
am,  to  h,  in  the  word  here,  by  a  quick  pronunciation  of  the  phrase 
I  am  here. 

(b.)    Dental  Sounds. 

The  d,  n,  s,  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  English  letters. 

The  z,  which  is  a  mutation  of  d,  has  the  soft  or  flat  sound  of  th, 
as  in  the  words  thus,  neither. 

The  t  has  the  sound  of  English  t  in  not,  ten,  to,  but  does  not 
take  the  sound  of  s  in  any  case. 

The  th,  which  is  a  mutation  of  t,  has  always  the  sharp  and  hard 
sound  of  English  th,  in  the  words  thank,  both,  nothing. 

The  nh,  another  mutation  of  t,  is  a  sort  of  aspirated  n,  whose 
power  is  perceivable  in  the  word  inherent. 

(c.)    Palatal  Sounds. 

The  h,  I,  n,  r,  are  similar  to  the  same  English  letters. 

The  c  is  always  sounded  like  English  k. 

The  c,  (or  ch,)  being  a  mutation  of  c,  is  a  sound  which  has  no 
standard  in  English,  but  is  the  same  as  the  ch  of  the  German,  or 
the  x  of  the  Greek. 

It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  farther  back  than  when  k  is  expressed. 

The  ngh  is  another  modification  of  c,  the  power  of  which  may  be 
made  out  in  the  word  Nottingham,  by  suspending  the  breath  on 
the  letter  i,  instead  of  the  proper  division  of  the  word. 

The  g  is  always  like  the  English  hard  g,  as  in  go,  give,  again, 
leg,  peg. 

The  11  is  a  sound  peculiar  to  the  Welsh ;  but  the  Spanish  11 
approaches  very  near  to  it.  The  sound  is  produced  by  touching 
the  palate  with  the  tongue,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  farther  back 
than  when  I  is  articulated. 


The  accentuation  of  all  words  is  known  by  one  general  rule ; 
that  is,  such  as  consist  of  several  syllables  have  the  accent  on 
the  pemiltima,  and  upon  every  second  syllable  backwards.  The 
same  principle  is  applied  to  several  monosyllables  coming  together, 
by  accenting  every  second  word  to  the  last  but  one  inclusively. 
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GAELIC. 

The  Gaelic  language  has  five  vowels  and  thirteen  consonants 

1.   Vowels. 

A  is  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  hall,  halt ;  but  before  dh 
and  gh,  it  has  often  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ao. 

E  represents  two  different  sounds  :  — 

(1.)  that  of  the  Greek  t,  or  ea  in  the  English  word  bear 
(2.)  that  of  a  in  care. 

/is  like  ee  in  English. 

O  has  the  different  sounds  of  bone,  morn,  lot. 

U  is  like  oo  in  moon,  fool. 

The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad,  a,  o,  u,  and  small,  e,  i. 

In  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  if  the  former  ends  with  a 
broad  vowel,  the  next  syllable  must  begin  with  a  broad  vowel ;  if 
with  a  small  vowel,  with  a  small,  though  these  inserted  vowels 
are  never  pronounced.  But  in  compound  words,  this  rule  may 
often  be  properly  dispensed  with. 

All  the  vowels  are  either  long  or  short.  When  long,  they  are 
generally  accented. 

In  all  the  syllables  of  polysyllables,  except  the  first,  the  vowels 
have  a  short  and  obscure  sound,  as  in  the  English  words  sun, 
bird,  mother;  and  the  broad,  and  sometimes  the  small,  are  used 
for  one  another. 

There  are  thirteen  diphthongs,  which  are  either  proper  or  im- 
proper. 

Ao  and  eu  are  improper,  representing  simple  sounds  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  only  attainable  by  the  ear  ;  the  latter  is  like  that  of  the 
Greek  t,  (epsilon.)  All  the  other  diphthongs  are  proper,  the 
sound  of  each  of  the  vowels  bemg  more  or  less  heard.  In  a.,  ai,  ei, 
oi,  io,  ia,  ua,  ui,  the  last  vowel,  and  in  ia,  io,  iu,  the  first  vowel,  is 
but  faintly  sounded. 

There  are  five  triphthongs,  aoi,  eoi,  iai,  iui,  uai.  They  are  pro- 
nounced like  the  diphthongs  ao,  eo,  ia,  iu,  ua,  with  the  addition 
of  a  short  i.  They  are  all  long,  and  never  occur  but  in  mono- 
syllables, or  the  first  syllable  of  polysyllables. 

2.    Consonants. 

The  consonants  are,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t. 
Consonants  are  mutable  or  immutable. 

Mutable  are  such  as,  by  having  an  h  subjoined  to  them,  either 
alter  or  lose  their  usual  sound,  viz.,  b,  c,  d,f,  g,  m,  p,  s,  t. 

Immutable  are  such  as  are  never  aspirated,  or  have  an  h  sub- 
joined to  them,  viz.,  the  liquids  I,  n,  r. 

After  a  short  vowel  or  diphthong,  the  consonants  are  generally 
pronounced  as  when  written  double  in  English. 

A  consonant  standing  alone  is  sounded  as  if  it  were  the  initial 
letter  of  the  following  word,  if  it  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  as  the 
final  letter  of  the  preceding  word,  if  it  ends  with  a  vowel. 

Bh  and  mh  have  the  sound  of  v  in  English.     Mh,  in  the  middle 
or  end  of  polysyllables,  is  either  silent  or  stands  for  a 
gentle  aspiration. 
C  is   always  sounded  as  English  k.     Ch  has   the  sound  of  the 

Greek  y,  or  of  gh  in  lough,  as  the  Irish  pronounce  it. 
Dh  and  gh,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  are  commonly  sounded 
like  the  English  consonant  y.     In  the  middle  or  end  of 
words,  they   are  often  silent,  or  have  the  sound  of  a 
Fh  is  silent.  [faint  aspiration. 

G  is  always  sounded  as  in  the  English  words  get,  good. 
Ph  has  the  sound  of  English/. 

S,  before  or  after  a  broad  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  is  as  in 
English.      But   when    immediately    before    or   after   a 
small  vowel,  it  has  the  sound  of  sh.     S,  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  when  preceded  by  the   article   with  t  inter- 
vening, is  silent. 
Sh  and  th,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  have  the  sound  of  A  alone 
Th,   after   a   long    vowel,    diphthong,  or  triphthong,    is    nearly 
silent;  but  after  a  short  vowel  or  diphthong,  it  has  the 
force  of  a  rapid  aspiration. 
The  immutable  consonants  I,  n,  r,  when  initials  of  words,  not 
connected  with  others  in  a  sentence,  have  a  soft  double  sound,  to 
be  learned  only  by  the  ear.     But  whenever  the  order  of  construc- 
tion requires  that  the  mutable  consonants  should  be  aspirated,  the 
immutable  lose  their  double  sound,  and  are  pronounced  nearly  as 
in  English. 

When  the  consonants  I,  n,  r,  have  their  double  sound  in  the 
middle  or  end  of  words,  they  are  written  double. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    TABLE. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  table,  the  compiler  has  aimed 
at  the  utmost  possible  simplicity.  For  this  reason,  he  has  employed 
in  his  key  as  small  a  number  of  English  sounds  as  was  possible, 
and  has  preferred  to  refer  most  of  the  sounds  in  the  several  lan- 
guages to  their  nearest  English  equivalents,  rather  than  to  intro- 
duce a  separate  notation  and  key  for  each  language  To  do  the 
last,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  simplicity,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  defeat  the  object,  of  the  table,  which  was  designed 
for  easy  reference,  by  all  classes  of  readers.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  certain  sounds  in  several  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  can  be  but  imperfectly  represented  by  the  Eng- 
lish letters  and  syllables  which  are  given  as  their  equivalents. 
The  Swedish  u  is  represented  by  the  English  oo  or  the  French  u. 
The  Danish  g  final,  not  preceded  .by  re,  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
English  h  guttural.  The  Dutch  ui,  uyf  is  represented  by  the 
English  oi.     In  the   German,  a  is  indicated  by  the  English  a  in 


Jar ;  g  ana  en  are  marKed  as  gutturals ;  0,  a,  and  fl,  ue,  corre- 
spond to  the  French  eu  and  u;  ai  is  indicated  by  i  long ;  eu  by  the 
English  oi.  The  Polish  z  has  no  corresponding  English  sound. 
The  Spanish  g  soft  and  j  differ  from  the  German  ch  guttural  in 
being  pronounced  also  from  the  palate.  In  the  French,  u  has  no 
corresponding  English  sound;  eu  is  nearly  like  the  u  in  the  Eng- 
lish spur :  m  and  re  nasal  are  indicated  by  ng,  but  the  sound  of  g 
should  not  be  heard  in  the  pronunciation ;  I  mouilld  final  is  in- 
dicated by  hj,  gne  final  by  ny ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  sound  of  y 
consonant  being  added  to  that  of  the  I  and  re,  as  in  brilliant  and 
mignonette;  oi  is  also  expressed  by  wa,  a  being  sounded  as  in  far, 
except  oin,  in  which  a  is  sounded  as  in  bat.  In  all  names  not 
English,  ch  at  the  end  of  syllables  not  guttural  is  teh. 


The  several  countries  are  indicated  by  the  following  abbrevia- 
tions :  — 


Af. Africa. 

As Asia. 

Austr. Austrian  Dominions. 

Austr.  As Australasia. 

Austral  1  ^ou"1  Australia  and  New 

(      South  Wales. 

Braz Brazil. 

Can Canada. 

Ch China. 

Den Denmark. 

East.  Isl Eastern  Islands. 

Eg Egypt. 

Eng England. 

Fr Prance. 

Ger. Germany. 

Gr. Greece. 

Hind Hindostan. 

Ind East  Indies. 

Ir. Ireland. 

It Italy. 

Jap Japan. 

Mex. Mexico. 

N.  Am North  America. 

„  ,.  j  Netherlands,  Holland  and 

'      Belgium. 


N.  S Nova  Scotia. 

C  New  Zealand,  Western 
N.  Zeal <      Australia,  Van   Die- 

'      men's  Land. 

Pal Palestine. 

p  (  Peninsula,    Spain    and 

(       Portugal, 
p  1  Persia,    Cabool,  Beloo- 

(       chistan.   Bokhara. 

Port Portugal. 

Pruss Prussia. 

R. Russian  Empire. 

_    .  (  South  and  Central 

o.  Am*    •  •  *  •  .   i 

I       America. 

Scot. Scotland. 

S.  Isl. Sandwich  Islands. 

C  Scandinavian   Peninsu- 
Sc.  Pen <      la,      Sweden      and 

C      Norwav. 

Sic Sicilv 

Soc.  Isl Society  Islands. 

Sp. spam. 

Switz Switzerland. 

Syr. Syria. 


rj.  (  Turkey,    Asiatic    and 

(       European. 

U.  S United  States. 

W.  Ind West  Indies. 

b bay. 

c cape. 

co.  cy. county. 

distr. district. 

dep. department. 

ft fort. 

S- gulf- 

h. .  harbor. 

isl. island. 

L lake. 

miss,  sta. missionary  station. 

mt mountain. 

pr. province. 

pt port  and  point. 

r. river. 

st strait. 

t. tower. 

vaL valley. 
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PKONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL    NAMES 


Aa,  (Switz.)  r. 
Aachen,   (Germ.  ;/r.  Aix- ) 
la-Chapelle.)  ) 

Aakirkebye,  (Denm.) 
Aalborg,  (Denm.)  Alburgum. 
Aalst.    See  jllo.it. 
Aamodt,  (Norw.) 
Aar,  (Switz.)  r. 
Aarau,  (Switz.) 
Aarburg,  (Switz.) 
Aargau,  das,  or    )    (Switz.) 

Aargovia,  '    cant. 

Aarliuus,  (Denm.) 
Aarlandcrveen,  (Neth.) 
Aarwanpen,  (Switz.) 
Abach,  (Bav.;  Abudiacum. 
Abaco,  or  Lucaya,(Baham.  ) 

isi.)  ! 

Abaite,  (Braz.)  r. 
Abakan,  (R.) 
Abakansk,  (R.) 
Abancay,  (Peru.) 
Abanilla,  (Sp.) 
Abaujvar,  (II.) 
Abba-Santa,  (Sard.)  Aequo.  ) 

Santa.  j 

Abbeville,  (Fr.)  Abatis  Villa. 
Abbiategrassn,  (N.  It.) 
Abensberg,  ( Bav.)  Abutina. 
AberbmthocK,  or  \  ,q    >. 
Arbroath,  (  ^c,} 

Aberdeen,  (Sc.) 
Abergavenny,  (Eng.) 
Abia  de  la  Obispalia,  (Sp.) 
Abo,  (Finl.) 
Abohuus,  (Finl.) 
Aboukir,  or  Abukir,  (Eg.)  ) 

Cunopus.  \ 

Abrantes,  (Port.) 

Abreiro,  (Port.) 
Abrojos,  (Mex.)  rocks. 
Abrolhos,  (Braz.)  rocks. 
Abnizzo,  (former  div.  of     ) 
Napl.)  j 

AbruzzoCiteiiore,(NapI.)d(j.t. 
Abua,  (Braz.)  r. 
Abukir.     See  Aboukir. 
Acajutla,  (Guat.) 
Acapulco,  (Mex.) 
Acara,  (Braz.)  r. 
Acaray,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Accadia,  (Napl.) 
Acerenza,(Napl.)  Acherontia. 
Acerno,  (Napl.) 
Acerra,  (Napl.) 
Achaguas,  (Columb.) 
Achmim,  (Eg.) 
Achtuba,  (11.)  r. 
Aci.  or        )  ,„.   .  ( 

Act  Reale,  )  ^lc-}  j 

Aconcagua,  (Chile,)  vole.  mt. 
Acora,  (Peru.) 
Azores,  or  Azores. 
Acquapendente,  It.    Acuta. 
Acquaviva,  (Napl.) 
Acqui,  (Sard.)    Aqua;. 


d'ehen 

o-k'ir'ke-bb 
ol'borg 

mist 

6'modt 

ithr 

iihr'ou 

tihr1 bqorg 

dels  tihr'  gou 

tihr- go  'v'i-a 

ohr'liQQs 

ahr'  lan-der-vS/in' 

ahr' van"  gen, 

a' bach 

a'bd-ko 

a-bti-'i-tej 

d-bd-kdn1 

ti-bd-kdnskr 

ti-bdn-kd'i 

d-bd-n'il'ija 

a-bd-QQ-'i-vdhr' 

ab'ba-sdn'ta 

tib'r'ile 

ah'  bi-a'  te-gr'ds*  so 

d'bi'nx-berg' 

a!>-cr~broth'  ock 

ar'broath 

ab-cr-dcr.n' 

ab-cr-ga'ny 

d'b'i-a  de  Id  o-b'is-pd-l'i'a 
o'boo 

6'bQQ-}lQQ$' 

d-boQ-k'iro1 

ti-brdn'tes 

ti-brd'i-rqq 

d-bro'ekos 

d-brol'ijQQS 

d-broQt' so 

d-brqat'so  ch'i-U-ri-o' re 
d-boo-d' 

d-kd-rkQQt'la 
ti-hd-pool'ko 
a-ka-ra' 
d-kd-ra'  i 

ak-kd'di-a 

d-che-rend'sa, 

a-chrr'no 

a-chn-'ra 

a-chd' gQ<?-ds 

tick-mime' 

tick-t.QQ1 'ba 

d'  ch'i 

ti'ch'i  re-'d'le 

d-hon-kd'  gQQ-a 
ti-kd'ra 
a-so '  res 

dk'kQQ-d-pen-den'te 

fflifko<?-d-v'irva 

aJi'kQQ-'i 


A. 


Acre,  (Syr.)  Akka,  St.  Jean  j 

d'Acre.AccoorPtolemais.  , 
Acs,  (H.) 
Actopan,  (Mex.) 
Aculeo,  (Chile.) 
Adaguesa,  (Sp.) 
Adaja,  (Sp.) 
Adda,  (N.  It.)    Addua 
Adeghem,  (Neth.) 
Adelfors,  (aw.) 
Adelsberg,  (111.) 
Aderno,  (Sic.) 
Adersbach,  (Boh.) 
Adige,(N.  It. ;  g.  Etsch.)     ) 

r.     Aihcsis.  \ 

Adlerberg,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Adour,  (Fr.)  r.     Aturus. 
Adra,  (Sp.)     Abdcra. 
Adria,  (Lomb.)     Hatria. 
Adriatic    Sea,    (It.)    Mare  \ 

Adriatico.  ) 

Aeroeskjjbing,  (Denm.) 
Aerschot,  (Belg.) 
Aertrycke,  (Belg.) 
Aerzcele,  (Belg.) 
vEtna.  See  Etna. 
Afragola,  (Napl.) 
Agde,  (Fr.) 

Agen,  (Fr.)    Aginnum. 
Agenois,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Agger,  (Denm.)  con. 
Aggershuus,  (pr.  Norw.) 
Agincourt,  or  Azincourt,(Fr.) 
Aglie,  (Pied.) 
Agmondesham,  (Eng.) 
Agnadello,  (Lomb.) 
Agnano,  (Napl.)  I. 
Agno,  (Switz.)  c. 
Agnona,  (Napl.) 
Agogna,  (It.)  r. 
Agognate,  (Sard.) 
Agosta,  or  Augusta,  (Sic.) 
Agout,  (Fr.)  r. 
Agram,  or  Zagrab,  (Austr.) 
Agramunt,  (Sp.) 
Agrcda,  (Sp.) 
Agropoli,  (Napl.) 
Agua,  Volcan  do,  (C.  A.) 
Aguadilla,  (Puerto  Rico.) 
Aguamare,  (Braz.)  r. 
AguasCalientes,  (Mex.) 
Aguayo,  (Mex.) 
Agueda,  (Sp.)  r. 
Agueira,  (Port.) 
Aguilar,  (Sp.) 
Aguilar  de  Campo,  (Sp.) 
Aguilar  de  la  Frontcra,  (Sp.) 
Agulhas,  Cabo,  (Al.)  c. 
Ahlen,  (Pa.) 
Ahlfeld,  (Han.) 
Ahun,  (Fr.)     Agcdunum. 
Ahus,  (Sw.) 
Aidone,  (Sic.) 
Aigle,  (Switz.) 
Aiguebelle,  (Sav.) 
Aigueblanche,  (Pied.) 
Aigueperse,  (Fr.)  Aqua        ) 

Sparsa. 


Ukr 

Uhtsh 

dk-to'pdn 

d-hoo-le'o 

d-dd-ge'sa 

ti-dd'cha 

dd'da 

d'de-gem 

a'del-furs* 

ti'dels-berg' 

ti-der-no' 

ti'  ders-btich1 

d'd'i-che 

dd'ler-berg1 
ti-door' 
d'dra 
a'dri-a 
ad'ri-at'ic  sea 

are1  dus-k'i-db,1 (keu)bing 

ahrs'chat 

dhrt'ri-ke 

tihr-ze'le 

d-frd'  go-la, 
dgd 
a-gdng 
H-ge-nmdf 

ag'ger 

dg' gers-hoos1 

d-gdng-hoor' 

til' ye 

am' 'er-sham 

tin-yd-del'lo 

tin-ya'no 

titi'yo 

tin-yd'na 

d-gon'ya 

d-gun-yd'te 

d-gos'ta 

d-gQQ' 

d'grdm 
d-grd-mocnit' 
a'  grt-da 

d-gro'po-li        ^ 
xol-kdn'de  d' goo-a 

d-gqQ-ti-d'il'ya 

d-gQQ-d-md-reJ 

d'gQQ-ds  kd-l'i-ni'tes 

d-gQQ-d'yo 

d'gr-da 

d-gd'i-ra 

d-g'i-ldhr' 

d-g'i-ldhr'  de  kdm'po 

d-g'i-ldhr'  de  Id  fron-te'ra 

ka'bo  d-goo-Vyds 

tih'len 

dld'feldt 

d-eang' 

o'hus 

a-'i-do'ne 

dgl 

ag-brV 

ug-bldngsh! 

dg-ptrze1 


Aigues-Mortes,  (Fr.)  Aqua  ) 
Mortuce.  ) 

Aigues-Vives,  (Fr.)  Aquas  ) 
VivcD.  \ 

Aiguille  d'Argentiere,  ) 

(Alps,)  m.  | 

Aiguille  du  Geant,  (Alps,)  mt. 

Aiguillon,  (Fr.) 

Aime,  (Sard.)    Axima. 

Aimoutiers,  (Fr.) 

Ain,  (Fr.)  r.     Danus. 

Ainsa,  (Sp.) 

Aire,  (Fr.)     Vicus  Julius. 

Airola,  (Napl.) 

Airolo,  (Switz.) 

Aisne,  (Fr.)  dtp. 

Aix,  (Fr.)     Aqua  Sextia. 

Aix,  (Sard.)  Aqua  Oratiance. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  See^3acAc7i. 

Ajaccio,  (Cors.) 

Ajello,  (Napl.) 
Ajofrin,  (Sp.) 
Akerman,  (R.)     Tyras. 
Akka.     See  Acre. 
Ala,  (Austr.) 
Alaga,  (Sp.)  r. 
Alagoas,  dos,  (Braz.) 
Alagon,  (Sp.) 
Alais,  (Fr.) 

Alajuela,  (Costa  Rica,  C.  A.) 
Alamos,  or  Real  de  los  Ala-  t 
mos,  (Mex.)  J 

Aland  Isles,  (R.) 
Alano,  (Lomb.) 
Alarcon,  (Sp.) 

Alassio,  (Sard.) 
Alatri,  (It.) 
Alava,  (Sp.) 

Alb,  die  Rauhe  or  Schw'A-  ) 
bische,  (Wurt.)  mts.  j 

Alba,  (Pied.)  Alba  I'ompcia. 
Albacete,  or  Albaceite,  (Sp.) 
Alba  de  Tormes,  (Sp.) 

Alban,  St.  (Fr.) 
Album-lies,  (Sp.) 
Albania.     See  Avlona. 
Albano,  (It.) 
Albares,  (Sp.) 
Albarracin,  (Sp.) 
Albayda,  (Sp.) 
Albegna,  (Tusc.)  r.    Albinia. 
Albemarle.     See  Aumale. 
Albendorf,  (Pr.) 
Albenga,  (Sard.)    Albium    ) 
Inguanujn.  \ 

Alberche,  (Sp.)  r. 
Alberique,  (Sp.) 
Albert.     See  Labrit. 
Albi,  or  Alby,  (Fr.)    Albiga. 
Albino,  (N.  It.) 
Albizola,  (Sard.) 
Albocacer,  (Sp.) 
Allxin,  (Fr.) 
Alboran,  (Sp.)  id. 
Albuera,  la,  (Sp.) 
Albueira,  (Port.) 


dg-m5hrtf 

dg-v'ivc' 

d-gli-'ily  dar-gang-t'i-0ref 

d-gu-'ihj1  du  ge-ang1 

d-gQo-i-yongJ 
dme 

d-moo-t'i-e1 

dug 

d-'in'sa 

are 

d-'i-ro'la. 

d-'i-rd'lo 

due 

ace 

ah 

acc-ld-shd-pW 

d-'i-ydt'cho 

d-'i-yel'lo 

d-vhd-fr'in' 

dk'yer-mdn 

dh'ka 

dh'la 

b'ld-rra 

dos  d-ld-gd'ds 

d-Id-gOn" 

d-la' 

d-ld-chQQ-e'la 

re-til'  de  los  d'ld-mSs 

o'ldnrl 

d-la' no 

ti-lar-k5nf 

d-lds's'i-o 

d-la'tr'i 

a'ld-ca 

di  rou'he  shwS'b'i-she  dlb 

dl'ba  ^ 

til'bd-the'te,  dl'bd-thepi-te 
dl'ba  flV  tOr'ines 

sdng-t-al-bting' 
dl-ban'ches 

ul-ba'no 

til-ba'res 

al-btir-rd-lhiii1 

dl-ba'i-da 

dl-bni'ya 

tilb-marl' 

al'brn-dorfr 

til-ben'ga 

at-brr'ehc 

a!-be-r'i'ke 

til-behr 

al'bi 

til-b'i'no 

al-b'id-so'la 

dl-bo-ka' tlier 

til-bong' 

dl-bv-ran' 

Id  til-boQ-e'ra 

til-boo-a'i-ra 


Fate,  fib;  fall,  what,  bat.  — Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine, marine,  bird,  fig.  —  A'otc,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book  lord.- 
vtiej  u  short,  bit.  —  Fr.  ell  long,  eh.  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" aer. g,  ch,  guttural  •  g  as  s 


-  Tunc,  bull,  unite oi,  boy ;  on,  house Fr.  ft  long, 

n  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.Vr v,  between  v  and  /. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Albufera,orAlbufeira,(Sp.  ) 
Port.)  J 

Albula,  (Switz.)  pass. 

Albuquerque,   I  ,g    ^ 

Alburquerque,  \  *  P*' 

Albussac,  (Fr.) 

Alcacer  do  Sal,  (Port.)  Sa- ) 
Zacia.  ) 

Alcacarquivir,  (Fez.) 

Alcala  de  Chisbert,  )  ,q    ■,  I 

Alcala  de  Chivert,    } ^  v''  ( 

Alcala  de  los  Gazules,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  de  Guadayra,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  de  Henares,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  la  Real,  (Sp.) 

Alcala  del  Rio,  (Sp.) 

Alcamo,  (Sic.) 

Alcanhede,  (Port.) 

Alcanices,  (Sp.) 

Alcaniz,  (Sp.) 

Alcantara,  (Sp.)  JVorba  ) 
Cissarea.  ) 

Alcantarilla,  (Sp.) 

Alcara  della  Friddi,  (Sic.) 

Alcaraz,  (Sp.) 

Alcaudete,  (Sp.) 

Alcazar,  (Sp.) 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  (Sp.) 

Alcester,  (Eng.) 

Alcira,  (Sp.)     Smtabicula, 

Alcobaca,  (Port.) 

Alcobiscar,  (Sp.)  mt. 

Alcocer,  (Sp.) 

Alcolea,  (Sp.) 

Alcora,  (Sp.) 

Alcoroches,  (Sp.) 

Alcoutim,  (Port.) 

Alcudia,  (Sp.) 

Alcudia  de  Guadix,  (Sp.)     j 

Alcuescar,  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Gallega,  (Port.) 

Aldea  Nueva,  (Sp.) 

Aldea  Vieja,  (Sp.) 

Aldeas  Alias.     See  Caxeas. 

Aldemey.     See  Aurigny. 

Alegria,  (Sp.) 

Alemquer,  (Port.) 

Alemtejo,  (Port.)pr. 

Alencoh,  (Fr.) 

Aleppo,  (Tur.)   Chahjbon  and 

Bercea. 
Alessandria,  (Pied.) 

Alessandria  della  Paglia,  ) 
(Sard.)  j 

Alessano,  (Napl.) 
Alessio,  (Tur.) 
Aleth,  (Fr.) 
Alexandrovsk,  (R.) 
Alexandrowo,  (Pol.) 
Alfreton,  (Eng.) 
Aleyor,  (Minorca.) 
Alfaro,  (Sp.) 
Alfavates,  (Port.) 
Alfort,  (Fr.)  castle. 

A^!oiaJ(Cors.)  j 

Algarinejo,  (Sp.) 

Algeciras,  (Sp.) 
Alger.     See  Algiers. 
Algeria,  (N.Afr.  ;/r.Algerie.) 
Algezair.    See  Algiers. 

USES  («*>*>       S 

Algiers,  (N.  Afr.  ;  fr.  Al-  ) 
ger,  or  Algezair.)  j 

Algozo,  (Port.) 
Alhama,  (Sp.) 
Aliiambra,  (Sp.) 
Alhandra,  (Port.) 
AUmzemas,  (Barb.) 

Aliago,  (Sp.) 

Alicante,  (Sp.)     Lucentum. 

Alicata,  or  JLicata,  (Sic.)     ) 

Leocate.  ) 

Alicuri,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Alingsas,(Sw.) 
Alise-Sainte-Reine,  (Fr.)     ) 

Alesium.  ) 

Aljamilla,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Afjubaroia,  (Port.) 
Aljucen,  (Sp.)  r. 
AUcmaar,  (Netl;.) 
Allan,  (Fr.) 
Allancbes,  (Fr.) 
Allariz,  (Sp.) 


al-boo-fe'ra,  dl-bi}q-fa''i- 

ra 
'dl'boq-la 
dl'bqq-ker'ke 
dl'bqqr-kcr'kt 
dl-bu-sdk' 

al-kd'  ser-doq-sal 

dl-kd' sdr-ki-v'ir1 
dl-kd-ld'  de  ch'is-bert', 

(chi-vert') 
dl-kd-ld'  de  Ids  gd-thqo'les 

dl-kd-ld'  de  gqq~d-dd''i-ra 
dl-kd-ld'  de  e-nd'res 
dl-kd-ld'  Id  re-dl' 
dl-kd-ld'  del  r'i'o 
dl'kd-jiio 
dl-kdn-yd'  de 
dl-kdn-y'i' thes 
dl-kdn-yitk' 

'dl-kdn' td-ra 

dl-kdn' td-r'il'y  a 

dl-kd'ra  del'la  frid'd'i 

dl-kd-rdtk' 

al-kd-QQ-de'te 

dl-kd'thdr  ^ 

d-ka'tlidr  de  sdn  chqq-dn' 

as'ter 

dl-tlii'ra 

al-ko-bd'sa 

dl-ko-bis'kdr 

dl-ko-ther1 

al-kd-le'a 

dl-ko'ra 

dl-ko-ro'ches 

dl-ku-QQ-ting' 

dl-koo' di-a 

dl-kqo'di-a  de  gqq-d-dith' 

(dia). 
dl-koo-es' kdr 
dl-dd'a  gdl-ld'ga 
dl-de'a  noQ-e'va 
dl-de'a  v'i-e'chu 
al-de'ds  dl'tds 
al'der-ney 
d-  e-gri'a 
ti-laiio-ker' 
d-ldng-td'sckoQ 
d-ldng-song' 

d-lep'po ;  e.  d-lep'po 
d-les-sdn' dr'i-a 

d-les-sdn'dri-a  del'la  p'dl'- 

ya 
d-les-sd'no 
a-les'  s'i-o 
d-let' 

d-iek-s'dn'  drovsk 
a-lek-sdn-dro'vo 
af'fer-ton 
a-le-ydhr1 
al-fd'ro 
dl-fd-yd'tes 
dl-foltr' 

dl-gd-'i-o'la 
dl-gdl-yo'la 
dl  -gd-r'i-ne  'c/io 

dl-gdr've 

dl-ge-th'i' rds 

dl-gere' 

dl-ge-ri'^ 

dl-cke-zd''ir 

dl-ge'r'i 

dl-ge'ro 

al-giers' 

dl-gd'ZQQ 

d-ld'ma 
a-lam'bra 
al-ydn' dra 
a-loq-tke'  m'ds 
d-li-'d'  go 
d-li-kdn'te 

d-l'i-kd'ta 

'd-li-kqq'r'i 
d'linj-sdhs' 

d-l'ize'saiigt-r&nti 

dl-chd-m'il'ya 

dl-gQQ-bd-io'ta 

dl-chqq-then' 

dlk'mdkr' 

dl-ldng' 

dl-ldngsh' 

dl-yd-r'ith' 


Allegre,  (Fr.) 
Allemagne.     See  Germany. 
Allendorf,  (W.  Ger.) 
Aller,  (Ger.)  r. 
Allevard,  (Fr.) 

Allia,  (It.)  r. 
Allier,  (Fr.)  r.     ElaVeP. 
Allinge,  (Denm.) 
Allones,  (Sp.)  r. 
Almada,  (Port.) 
Almaden,  (Sp.) 
Almagell,  (Switz.)  pass. 
Almagro,  (Sp.) 
Almansa,  (Sp.) 
Almaraz.  (Sp.) 
Almas,  (H.) 
Almazan,  (Sp.) 
Almeida,  (Port.) 
Alnieirim,  (Port.) 
Almeixial,  (Port.) 
Almejas,  (Mex.)  prom. 
Almelo,  (Neth.) 
Almenara,  (Sp.) 
Almeria,  (Sp.)     Murgis. 
Almissa,  (Dalm.) 
Almodovar,  (Port.) 
Almodovar  del  Campo,  (Sp.) 
Almodovar  del  Pinar,  (Sp.) 
Almonacid,  (Sp.) 
Almonacid  de  Zorita,  (Sp.) 
Almondsbury,  (Eng.) 
Almonte,  (Sp.) 
Almunecar,  (Sp.)     Sexi. 
Alnwick,  orAlnewick,(Eng.) 
Alora,  (Sp.) 
Alost,  or  Aalst,  (Belg.) 
Alotepeque,  (Guat.) 
Alpe  di  Succisio,  (It.)  mt. 
Alpedrinha,  (Port.) 
Alpen.    See  Alps. 

Alpes,  Basses,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Alpes,  Hautes,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Alpes,  les,  mts.     See  Alps. 

Alpnach,  (Switz.) 

Alps,  (g.  Alpen  ;  fr.  les       j 

Alpes.)    mts.  Alpes.  j 

Alpuente,  (Sp.) 
Alpujarras,  las,  (Sp.)  mt.  reg. 
Alresford,  (Eng.) 
Alsace,  (fr.  l'Alsace  ;  g.      j 

Elsass.)  pr.  Alsatia.  ) 

Alsen,  (Denm.)  isl. 

Also  Fejer  Varmegye,  (H.)  j 
Also  Kubin,(H.) 
Alster,  (Denm.)  r. 
Altai',  (Up.  As.)  mis. 
Altamura,  (Napl.) 
Altdorf,  (Switz.) 
Altea,  (Sp.) 
Altena,  (Pr.) 
Altenbruch,  (Han.) 
Altenburg,  (Ger.) 
Altenburg,(H.  ;  h.Magyar,  ) 
Ovar.)  i 

Altengaard,  (Norw.) 
Altenheim,  (Bad.) 
Altenkirchen,  (Pr.) 
Altenstein,  (Sax.)  castle. 
Alter  do  Chao,(Port.) 
Alt-Gradiska,  (Austr.) 
Altmiihl,  (Bav.)  r. 
Altona,  (Denm.) 
Altorf,  (Switz.) 
Allotting,  (Bav.) 
Altranstadt,  (Pr.) 
Altsohl,  (H.) 
Altstatten,  (Switz.) 
Altyn,  (R.)  I. 
Alvarado,  (Mex.)  r. 
Alvarez,  (Cuba.) 
Alvaro,  (Sp.) 
Alvincz,  (Trans.) 
Alvor,  (Port.) 
Alzano  Maggiore,  (Lomb.) 
Alzonne,  (Fr.) 

ISf'-jCDenn,)**.    j 

Amftl,  (Sw.) 
Amain,  (Napl.) 

Amambay,  (Para.)  r. 

Amand,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Amand-les-Eaux,St.,(Fr.)  ) 
Amando polls.  ) 

Amantea,  (Napl.) 
Amarante,  (Port.) 
Amaro,  Santo,  (Braz.) 
Amatique  Bay,  (C.  A.) 


al-l§grr 

al-mdny' 

al'len-dorff 

aVUr 

Ul-vitrr 

UVli^a 

til-li^e! 

ctl'lin'  lgt 

Ul-yo'nes 

ffl-m'd1 da 

M-m'd'denf 

aVma-gefi 

al-m'd' gro 

'dl-mdn'sa 

al-rnd-rdtkf 

'dl-mahsh' 

al-mti-thdnf 

ffl-ma'i-da 

'dl-md'i-fing 

'dl-me-'i-sfoi-dV 

iil-me' chds 

al'me-lo 

dl-me-nd'ra, 

al-me-r'i'a 

dl-m'is'sa 

al-mQQ-do'v'dr 

dl-mo-do' vdr  del  k&m'po 

al-md-do'vdr  del  p'i-ndr' 

iU'Wd-nd-thid' 

iU-mo-nd-th'id'  de  tho-r'i'ta 

ames'ber-ry 

al-mon'te 

dl-mQQn-ye' kdr 

an'nik 

a-lo'ra 

dl'ost 

a-lo'te-pe'ke  ^ 

iil'pe  di  SQqt-ch'i's'i-o 

al-pe-dfin' 'ya 

al'pen 

bds-i~dlp 
hote-z-dlp 

le-z-dlp 

dlp'ndch 

alp3 

al-pQn-en'te 

Ids  dl-poQ-chdr' r'ds 

als'ford 

Idl-sdhs' 

'dl'zen 

dl-sko'  fd-7jekrf  v'dhr  mad'- 

y§ 

dl-s'ho'  hyo-bin' 

dls'ter 

dl-td't 

dlftd-moQ'ra 

dlt'dorf 

'dl-te'a 
dl'te-na 
alrten-brQQchf 
bll'ten-bQQrg'1 

dVten-boqrg' 

dl'  ttn-goref 

dl'teii-kimei 

al' ten-k'ir'  chen 

al'ten-stlne'      ^ 

al-tdre'  dQQ  sh'd'ogng 

dlf'grd-dis'ka 

dlt'mtild 

dl'td-na. 

dl'tqrf 

dlt'~e%t' tin  g 

dlt'rdn-stadt' 

dlt'iohl 

dlt'stH'Un 

dl-tqqn' 

dl->:d-rd'do 

dl'vd-rejh 

al-vd-rof 

al-vints1 

dl-vdre' 

ald-sd'no  mdt-g5rre 

dl-zone' 

d'md-ger 

a1  malt 

o'molc 

d-mal'f'i 

d-mdm-bd''i 

sang-t-d-mdng1 

sdng-t-d-mdng1  lc-z-Q 

d-mdn-te'a 
ct-md-ran'te 
sdn'to  d-md'ro 
d-md-t'i'ke 


Amatitan,  (C.  A.)  I  'd-md't'i-tdn' 

Amatrice,  (Napl.)  d-md-tr'i' cU§ 

Amazon,  (S.  A.  :  sp*  Ma-   )     -    .    ,.„_ 

ranon,  Obellana.)  r.  J 

Ambato.     See  Hambato. 
Ambelakia,  (Tur.) 
Aniberg,  (Bav.) 
Ambert,  (Fr.) 
Ambleteuse,  (Fr.) 
Amboise,  (Fr.) 
Ambras,  (Tyr.)  castle* 
Ambresbury,  (Eng.) 
Ambrogio,  San,  (N.  It.) 
Ameland,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Amelia,  (It.)    Ameria. 
Amer.     See  Fidalgo. 
Amezqueta,  (Sp.) 
Amieira,  (Port.) 
Amiens,  (Fr.)    Ambianum* 
Amirabad,  (Per.) 
Amirante,  (Ind.  Oc. ;  port. 

Ilhas  do  Amirante.)  isls. 
Amlwch,  (Wales.) 
AmoUj  (Fr.) 

Amour,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Ampfing,  (Bav.) 
Amplepuis,  (Fr.) 
Ampthill,  (Eng.) 
Ampudia,  (Sp.) 
Amsteg,  (Switz.) 
Amstel,  (Neth.)  r. 
Amstel,  Nieuwer,  (Neth.) 
Amstel,  Ouder,  (Neth.) 
Amstelveen,  (Neth.) 

Amsterdam,  (Neth.)  j 

Amstetten,  (Austr.) 
Amusco,  (Sp.) 
Anacapn,  (Napl.) 
Anadyr,  (R.)  r. 
Anagni,  (It.) 

Anahuac,  (Mex.)  mts* 
Ancenis,  (Fr.) 
Ancomarca,  (BoL) 
Ancona,  (It.) 
Ancy-le-Franc,  (Fr.) 
Andalucia,  (Sp. ;  eng*  An-   j 
dalusia.)  anc.  div.  ) 

Andelle,  (Fr.)  r. 
Andelot,  (Fr.) 

Andelys,  les,  (Fr.) 
Andennes,  (Belg.) 
Anderlecht,  (Belg.) 
Andcrmatt,  (Switz.) 
Ander)iach.(Pr.)j??t(«?nnacw7n. 
Andes,  (A.)  mts.   CordiUc-  ) 
ras  de  los  Andes.  ) 

Andorra,  (bet.  Fr.  and  Sp.)  v. 
Andouiile,  (Fr.) 

Andre,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Andretta,  (Napl.) 
Andria,  (Napl.) 
Andruszow,  (R.) 
Andujar,(Sf).)  Forum  Julium. 
Anduze,  (Fr.) 
Anet,  (I^r.) 
Angara,  (As.  R.)  r. 
Angelo,  San,  (It.) 
Angera,  (Lomb.) 
Angerano,  (Lomb.) 
Angennann,  (Sw.)  r. 
Angermannland,  (Sw.)pr.  I 
Angermania.  ) 

Angermiinde,  (Pr.) 
Angers,  (Fr.)    Juliomagus. 
Anghiari,  (Tusc.)  dist. 
Angitola,  (Napl.) 
Angoisse,  (Fr.) 
Angola,  (Guin.) 
Angostura,  (Venez.) 
Angouleme,  (Fr.)  Inculisma. 
Angoumois,  Is,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Anguilla,  (Antil.)  isl. 
Anhalt-Bernburg,(Ger.)rfwcA. 
Anhalt-Dessau,  (Ger.)  duch. 
Anh;ilt-K6then,  (Ger.)  duch. 
Anholt,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Aniane,  (Fr.) 
Aniba,  (Braz.)  r. 
Anio.     Sec  Teverone. 
Anjou,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Anklam,  (Pr.) 
Ankora,  (Madag.) 
Anna,  Santa.  (S.  A.) 
Annaberg,  (Sax.) 
Annaburg,  (Pr.) 
Annapu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Anne,  Ste.,  (L.  Can.) 
Annecy,  (Sard.) 


dm-bd'to    ^ 

dm-be-ld'k'i-a 

dm' berg 

ang~bertr 

ctngbl-teuier 

dng-bwazc' 

dm' bras 

amesf  ber-ry 

sail  dm-brod1 go 

a'me-land' 

d-me'l'i-a, 

a'mer 

d-meth-kerta 

d-m'i-a'i-ra 

'd-mi-dng' 

d-mire' d-bddd 

am'i-ran-te 

am'looch 

cl-moQ1 

sdng-t-d-mQQr1, 

dmp^fing 

dngpl-puJif 

aivtill      A 

dm-poo'di-a 

am'stig1 

dms'tel 

rii'ver  dms'tel 

ou'der  dms'tel 

djns'ttl-vehn/ 

dm' ster-ddm!  ;  e.  dmfster- 

ddm' 
dms'tet-ten 
a-moos'ko 
d'nd-kd'prz 
d-nd-dQQrf 
d-ndn'ij'i 

a-nd-gQQ-akf 
dngs-n'i' 
dn'ko-mdr'ka 
an-ko  'na 
ang-s'i'ie  frdng 

an-dd-loQ-tJii' a 

ancr-del' 

dngd-lo' 

le-t-dngd-W 
dug-den' 
iin'der-lechtf 
'dn'  der-mdtr 
dn' der-ndch1 

an'des 

dn-dor'ra 
ang-dooly' 

sdng-t-dng-drer 

dn-dret'ta 

an' dr'i-a 

dn-droo.' shof 

dn-doo'chdr 

dng-d&ze' 

a-nef 

an-gd'ra 

sdn  dnd'ge-lo 

dnd-ge'ra 

dnd-ge-rdhio 

dn"ger-md?i 

dn' ' ger-mdn-ldndf 

dn"  ger-mun' de 

ang-ge' 

d.R-g'2-d'r'i 

dnd-gi'to-la 

dng-gwds1 

an-go'la 

an-gos-too'ra 

dng~gQQ-l£mc' 

Idng-goo-mwd' 

dn-g'il'ya 

dn'  hdlt-bern'  boqrg 

dn'halt-des'sou 

dn-halt-keu' ten 

an' holt 

d-n'i-dne' 

tirrii-bd' 

'd'n'i-o 

dug-goo' 

'dn'kldm 

dn-ko'ra 

sdn'ta  dnlna 

d?i'nd-bergf 

d^nd-bgorg1 

an-nd-poo' 

sd  ng-t-dn 

an-s'i' 


Fate,  fdr.  fall,  what,  bat.  —  MSte,  prey,  help,  th&re,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy  ,■  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  v  long, 
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Annecy  le  Vioiix,  (Sard.)  an-s'i'l'e  vi-tfo. 

Annevoye,  (Belg.)  dn-vwd' 

Anneyron,  (Fr.)  dn-na-i-rong' 

Annonay,  (Fr )  d-nd-nS.1 

Annone,  (Pied.)  dn-no'ne 

Annweiler,  (Bav.)  Un'vl-ler 

Anover  de  Tajo,  (Sp.)  dn-yo-vere1  de  t'd'lho 

Anspach,  (Ger. ;  ^.Ansbach.)  dns'pak,  dns'idcli 

Anstruther,  (Sc.)  an'ster 

Antequera,  (Sp.)  Anliquaria.  dn-te-ke'ra 

Anterrieux,  (Fr.)  dng-ter-fi-da' 

Antibes,  (Fr.)    Antipolis.  dng-tibe' 

Antignana,  (111.)  dn-tin-yd'na 

Antigua,  (W.  Ind.)  isl.  dn-t'i1  goq-a ;  e.dn-ti'ga 

Antioco,  (Mediter.)  isl.  dn-ti-o'ko 
Antioquia,  Santa  Fe  de,(N. 

Gren.  S.  A.) 
Antisana,  (Ecuad.)  vole. 

Antiocho  Pertuis,  (Fr.)  chan.  itng-li-Gsh'  per-tb-'i' 
Antivari,  (Tur.) 

Antoine,  St.,  (Fr.) 


s'dn'td  fe  de  an-t'i-o-k'i' a 

dn-ti-sd'na 
dng-ti-vsh' 
dn-li-vd'r'i 
sang-t-dng-twdne' 


Antonio,  San,  (Cuba.)  c. 
Antraigues,  (Fr.) 
Antrain,  (Fr.) 
Antwerp,  (Belg. ;  flem.  Ant- 

werpen ;  fr.  Anvers.) 
Anzasca,  Val  d',  (Pied.) 
Anzin,  (F.r.) 
Anzo,  Porto  d',  (It.) 
Aosta,  (Pied.)  Augusta 

Pretoria. 
Apatzingan,  (Mex.) 
Apennines,     (it.  Appenni- 

no ;  fr.  Appennines  ;  g. 

Appenninen,  Apenninus 

Mons.)  mts. 
Apenrade,  (Denm.) 
Appalachicola,  (Ga.)  r. 
Appenzell,  (Switz.)  cant. 
Apt,  (Fr.) 
Apulia,07-Puglia,(S.It.)anc.pr  d-pqq'li-a 
Apure,  (Colomb.)  r.  d-pqq-re' 

Apurimac,  (Peru.)  r. 
Aquila,  (Napl.) 

Aquileja,  (N.  It.) 
Aquino,  (Napl.)    Aquinum 
Arabat,  (R.) 
Arabo.     See  Raab. 
Aracai,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aracati,  (Braz.) 
Arad,  (H. ;  g.  Arad.) 
Aragon,  (Sp.)  pr. 
Aragona,  (Sic.) 
Aragua-Guazi.    See  Pilco- 

tnayo. 
Aragiiay,  (Braz.)  r. 
Araguaya,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aragues  del  Puerto,  (Sp.) 
Aral,  (As.)  I. 
Aranda  de  Duero,  (Sp.) 

Aranjuez,  (Sp.)     Arajovis. 
Aranyos  MAroth,  (II.) 
Aranyos  Megues,  (H.) 
Arapiles,  (Sp.)  caves. 
Araucania,  (S.  A.)  territory, 


sdn  dn-to'ni-o 
dug-frag1 
diig-Lrdng* 
ant'werp,  dnt'ver-peny 

dng-vere' 
val-dand-sds'ka 
dng-zdng' 
por'tc  -dand'so 

U-os'ta 

d-pdt-s'in' gdn 

tip'  ert-mns'  7  dp-pen-rii'no, 
d-peii-n'iue' ,  dp-pen-ni'- 
neii 

d'pen-rd'de 
dp-pa-lach-i-ko'la 
dp'pai-tseV 
at       „ 


d-pc-q-r'i'mdk 
d'kw'i-la 

'd-kw'i-le'i-ya 

a-kioi'no 

d-rd-bdt1 

d'rd-bo 

U-rd-kd'i 

d-rd-ka-t'i 

d'rad 

d-rd-gdn' ;  e.  ar'a-gon. 

d-rd-go'na 

d-rd' gQQ-a-gQQ-d'tfii 

d-rd-gqo-d'i 

a-rd-gQQ-d'ya 

d-rd-goq-es'  dpi  pqq-er'to 

d-rtiV  ^ 

d-rdn'da  de  dqq-e'ro 

d-rdn'  chqq-eth 

d-rdn-'i-osh  mdh-roht 

d-rdn-'i-osh  mdd-ydsh 

'd-r'd-p'i' les 

'd-rd-qq-k'ti'  ni-a 

d-rd:qq-ka 

d-rd'qn-ko 

dr'be-zou 

dr-bqq'ga 

ar-bwd? 


Arauca,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Arauco,  (Chile.) 

Arbesau,  (Boh.) 

Arboga,  (Sw.) 

Arbois,  (Fr.) 

Arbon,  (Switz.)  Arbor  Felix.  <*. r-bong' 

Arborea,  (Sard.)  pr.  dr-bo-rc'a 

Arbos,  (Sp.) 

Arc,  (Sard.)  r. 

Arcangelo,  (It.) 

Arcachon,Bassin  d',  (Fr.) 

Archangel,  (R.) 

Arcbangelsk,  (R.) 

Archena,  (Sp.) 

Archidona,  (Sp.) 

Arcis  sur  Aube,  (Fr.) 

Areola,  (Pied.) 

Arcole,  (N.  It.) 

Alcona,  (Pr.)  prom.isl.Ungen.  dr-ko'na 

Arcos  de  la  Frontera,  (Sp.)     '^j'')3X,dT  ld  •fr3n"(- 

Arcueil,  (Fr.) 

Ardacha,  (Sp.)  r. 

Ardales,  (Sp.) 

Ardeche,  (Fr.)  dcp. 

Ardennes  Forest,  (Europe ;  ) 

g.  Ardennen.)  Sylva  Ar-  S 

duenna.  ) 

Ardennes,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Ardila,  (Sp.)  r. 
Ardoye,  (Belg.) 


dr'bo, 
ark 

dr-kdndf  ge-lo 
bdi-sdng'  ddr-kd-shdngr 
dr-chdn" gel ;  e.  ar-kan' gel 
dr-chdn" gelsk  j  e.  ar-kan' - 

gclsk 
dr-che'na 
dr-ch'i-do'na 
dr-s'i'  sir  obe 
dr-kU'la 
dr-ko'le 


dr-kdhly1 
ar-da'cha 
dr-dd'les 
ar-dCsk' 

dr-den'.  dr-den'nen 


dr-den1 
dr-di'la 
dr-dwa' 


Ardres,  (Fr.) 

Arendal,  (Norw.) 

Arensburg,  (R.) 

Arequipa,  (Peru.)  vole 

Ares,  (Sp.) 

Arevalo,  (Sp-) 

Arezzo,  (Tusc.)    Arretiuin. 

Argaiola,  (Cors.) 
Arganda  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 
Arganil,  (Port.) 
Argentan,  (Fr.) 
Argentaro,  (It.)  m. 
Argenteuil,  (Fr.) 
Argentine  Republic.    See 

Plata,      'sp.  Republica 

Argentina.) 
Argenton  sur  Creuse,  (Fr.) 

Argentomagus. 
Argonne,  (Fr.)  anc.  pr. 
Argostoli,  (Cephal.) 
Arguilhe,  (Fr.) 
Argyle,  (Sc.) 
Ariano,  (Napl.) 
Arica,  (Peru.) 
Ariege,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Arinhos,  (Braz.)  r. 
Arjona,  (Sp.) 

Arkansas,  or  )  ,rT  c  ,  ( 

Arkansaw,     j(u-s0''.       j 
Arlanzon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Arlherg,  (Tyr.)  mt. 
Aries,  (Fr.)  Arelas,  or  Arelate. 
Arlon,  (Belg.)    Orolannum  > 

Vicus.  ) 

Arma,  Santiago  de,  (N.        j 

Gran.  S.  A.)  \ 

Armagh,  (Ir.) 
Armagnac,  (Fr.)  territory. 
Armancon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Armenierstadt,  (Trans. ;      ) 

h.  Szamos  lljvar.  \ 

Armentieres,  (Fr.) 
Armuijen.    See  Arnemvyden. 
Arnac-Pompadour,  (Fr.) 
Arnas,  (Sw.) 
Arnay-le-duc, 
Arnedillo,  (Sp.) 
Arnedo,  (Sp.) 
Arnemuyden,  or  Armui-     ) 

jen,  (Neth.)  ) 

Arnhem,  (Neth.) 
Arno,  (Tusc.)  r.    Arnus. 
Arnsberg,  (Pr.) 
Arnstadt,  (C.  Germ.) 
Aroche,  (Sp.)    Aracci  Pectus. 
Arokszallis,  (H.) 
Arolsen,  (W.  Germ.) 
Arona,  (Sard.) 
Aropesa.    See  Cochabamba. 

Arpaia,  (Napl.) 

Arpajon,  (Fr. ;  formerly       ) 

Chatres.)  \ 

Arpino,  (Napl.)     Arpinum. 
Arqua,  (N.  It.)    Arquata. 
Arques,  (Fr.) 
Arras,  (Fr.)    Nemetacum. 
Arreskov  See,  (Denm.)  I. 
Arroux,  (Fr.) 

Arroyo  de  la  China,  (Plata.) 
Arroyo  del  Puerco,  (Sp.) 
Arsamas,  (R.) 
Arschot,  (Belg.) 
Artois,  (Fr.) 
Arvica.     See  Oscarstad. 
Arzignano,  (Loinb.) 
Aschach,  (Austr.) 
Aschaffenburg,  (Bav.) 
Aschersleben,  (Pr.) 
Aschsche,  or  Assche,  (Neth.) 
Asciano,  (Tusc.) 
Ascoli,  (It.)  Asculum  Pice-  ) 

num.  \ 

Asele,  (Sw.) 
Asiago,  (Lomb.) 
Asinara,  (Sard.)  isl. 
Asolo,  (Lomb.) 
Asone,  (C.  It.)  Asona. 
Asow,  (R.) 

AlKGrosz,|(A«^>     | 
Assche.     See  Asdtsche. 
Assens,  (Denm.) 
Assisi,  (It.) 
Assuay,  (Ecuad.) 
Asti,  (Pied.)     Asta  Pompeia. 
Astorga,  (Sp.)    Asturica      ) 
Aurrustd*  ] 

Astrachan,  Astrakhan,  (R.) 
Astura,  (It.) 
Asturias,  (Sp.)  div. 
Asuncion,  (Parag.) 


ardr 
'a'rin-ddl' 

d-rc-la1 pa 
ewes' 
ii-re'vd-lo 
ii-ret'so 

ar-gd-'i-o'la       ^^ 

ar-gmi'da  del  re''i 

dr-gd-riiV 

ar-gang-tung* 

drd-gen-ta'ro 

dr-gaiig-tehly' 

re-pQq'bli-ka  dr-cken-t'irna 

ax-gdng-tong'  sur  kr&tze 

ar-gonr 

dr-gos-tb'l'i 

ar-g'il'ye 

ar-glle' 

a-r'i-d'no 

d-r'i'ka 

a-fi-dgc1 


d-fin'ijos 

dr-vho'na 

ar-kan' sas 

dr'kan-saw1 

dr-lan-ihon' 

arVberg 

drl ;  e.  drli 

dr-long' 

sdn  t'i-a' go  de  Ur'ma 

ar-nia' 

dr-mdn-ydh' 

ar-mang-song' 

Ur-me' rii-er-stadt' 

ar-m  dng-t'i-  £rc ' 

ar'moi-en 

dr-ndk'pdng-p'd-dqQr' 

ar'nds 

dr-nd'le-d£tk 

'dr-ne-dil' yo 

ar-ne'do 

ar'jte-moi'dcn 

dm' hem 

ar'no 

drns'brrg 

cii-n'stadt 

a-rd1  die 

d-rok-.suhl-ldhsh. 

a'rol-zen 

a-ru'na 

d-ro-pe'  sa 

dr-pd'i-d 

dr-pd-gung' 

ar-p'i'no 

ar'kwd 

iirk 

dr-rds';  e.  or'ras 

tir'res-kove-te' 

dr-rcy' 

dr-ro'yo  de  Id  ch'f'na 

dr-r5'yo  del  pQ^cr'ko 

dr-ta-mds' 

drs'chot 

ar-twd' 

dr-v'i'ka 

drd-s'in-yd'no 

a' shack 

d-skaffrv-bQQrgf 

dsh'ers-le'bin 

as'che 

a-sha'no 

ds'Ico-li 

6'ze-lg 

d-s'i-a'  go 

d-s'i-ria'ra, 

d'so-lo 

■d-so'ne 

a-sojf 

gros  as' pern 

as'che 

as'sens 

as-s'i's'i 

its-sQQ-a'i 
ds'fi 


as-trd-rhdn' ;  e.  as-tra-kan' 
as-tQQ'ra 


'ds-tQo'r'i-ds 
d-sccn-t/i'i-dn' 


Aszdd, 

Atabazo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Atacama,  (Bol.)  pr. 
Atacames,  (Ecuad.) 

Atanjauja.     See  Jaujcu 
Atares,  (Sp.) 

Atcrno,  (Napl.)    Atemus* 
Ath,  (Belg.) 
Athlone,  (Ir.) 
Atienza,(Sp.) 

Atitan,  or  Santiago,  (C.  A.)  ) 
disli:  \ 

Atlixco,  (Mex.) 
Atocha,  (Braz.)  t 
Atrato,  (S.  A.  N.  Gren.)  r. 
Atri,(Napl.)     Hadria. 
Attigny,  (Fr.)    Attiniacum. 
Attinghausen,  (Switz.) 
Aubagne,  (Fr.)     Albania. 
Aube,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Aubel,  (Beig.) 
Aubenas,  (Fr.) 
Aubcrtin,  (Fr.) 
Auberterre,  (Fr.) 
Aubigny,  (Fr.) 
Aubonne,  (Switz.) 

Aubin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Aubusson,  (Fr.) 
Auch,  (Fr.)    Augusta,  Ausci. 
Auchtergaven,  (Sc.) 
Auch  term  uchti,  (Sc.) 
Aucois,  (Sav.) 
Aude,  (Fr.)  r.     Atax. 
Audenarde, or  Oudenaerde, ) 

(Belg.)  j 

Audincourt,  (Fr.) 
Auerbach,  (Germ.) 
Auersberg,  or  )  (Austr.)        ( 
Aucrsperg,       ( Arupium.     { 
Auerst'adt,  (Pr.) 
Auge,  Vallee  d',  (Fr.)  pr. 
Augsburg,  (Bav.)     Augus- ) 

ta  Vindelicorum.  J 

Augusta.    See  Agosta. 
Augustenburg,  (Denm.) 
Augustowo,  (Pol.)  pr* 
Auhausen,  (Bav.) 
Aulnay,  (Fr.) 
Aulne,  (Fr.)  r. 
Aumale,  (Fr. ;  formerly        i 

Albemarle.)  j 

Aunis,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 
Auray,  (Fr.) 
Auriac,  (Fr.) 
Aurich,  (Han.) 
Aurigny,  (Fr. ;  e.  Alder-     j 

ney.)  isL  j 

Aurillac,  (Fr.) 
Auronzo,  (N.  It.) 
Auschowitz,  (Bnh.) 
Auschwitz,  or  Oswiecin,     j 

(Austr.  Gal.)  j 

Ausena,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Auspitz,  (Mor.) 
Aussee,  (Austr.) 
Aussegg,  or  Aussig,  (Austr.) 
Austerlitz,  (Mor.  j  mor.        ) 

Slawkow.)  1 

Austria,  Archduchy,  (g. 

Erzherzogthum  Oester- 

reich.) 
Austria,  Empire,  (g.  Kai-    ^ 

scrthum     Oestcrrcich ;    > 

fr.  Empire  d'Autriche.)     ) 
Auteuil,  (Fr.) 
Autriche,  Empire  d\     See  ) 

Austria.  \ 

Autun,  (Fr.)  Bibracte.Au- 

gitstodunum.  ) 

Auvergne,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Auxerre,  (Fr.)  Ant'tssiodorunu 
Auxonne,  (Fr.) 
Auxy-le-Chdteau,  (Fr.) 
Availles  Limousin,  (Fr.) 
Avallon,  (Fr.)     Aballo. 
Avatiparana,  (Braz.)  r. 
Aveiras  de  Cima,  (Port.) 
Aveiro,  (Port.) 
Avella,  (Napl.) 
Avellino,  (Napl.)   Abellinum. 
Avenay,  (Fr.) 
Avenches,  or  Wiflisburg,     ) 

(Switz.)     Avcnticum.         j 
Avereest,  (Neth.) 
Averno,  (Napl.)  I.   Avcrnus. 
Aversa,  (Napl.) 
Avesnes,  (Fr.) 
Avestad,  (Sw.) 
Aveyron,  (Fr.)  r. 
Aviano,  (N.  It.) 
Avicula,  (Switz.)  mt. 


ds-sod' 

d-td-bd'cho 

a-td-kd'ma 

a-td-kd'mes 

it-tdn-chd' 'QQ~cha 

a-td-res' 

a-ter'no 

ate 

ath-lone' 

d-ii-en'tha. 


d-ti-tdn' 

dt-l'is'ko 

a-to'sha 

a-tra'to 

d'tfi 

a-t:in^y'if 

at' ting-hou' zen 

6-bany' 

obe 

o-beV 

dbe-ndhz' 

v-ber-tdng' 

obe-tire' 

O-bin-yi' 

v-bon' 

sdng-t-o-bdng' 

d-bus-song' 

osh 

aeh-ter-gav'  en 

ach-tcr-much'ti 

o-swd! 

ode 

ode-ndrd' 

o-ddng-koQr' 
ou'  ir-bach' 
ou'  ers-bergf 
ou'ers-ptrg1 
ou' er-xtddt' 
vdl-le'doge 

ougs'bwrg ;  e.  ahgs'burg 

a-QQ-gqqs'ta 

ou-gwi'tai-bQorgr 

Qu-gqcs-to'vo 

ou'  hnu-zen' 

d-na' 

one 

Q-mdle' 


o-r'i-dk* 
ou'rich 

d-r'in~y'if 

o-r'i-ydk' 

d-qq-rdnd'so 

ou'sho-vits 

ou'shwits 

d-QQ-se'na 

ous'pits 

ous'ie 

ous'seg,  ous'sig 

ou' ster-lits' ;  e.  ajis'ter-litz' 
aus'tri-a 


aus'tri-a 

o-tevly' 

dng-p'ire'  dd-trishf 

o-t&ing' 

o-verjiyf 

o-stre' 

d-son' 

o-s'i'l'd-shd-to' 

a-vdly'  li-moo-z'ine1 

a-vd-long' 

d-va'  t'i-pd-rd-Ti'd' 

d-vd''i-r'ds  de  s'i'ma 

d-vd'i-ro 

d-vcl'la 

d-vel-Wno 

dvc-na' 

d-vdngsh' 

d'ver-Sst' 

d-ver'no 

d-ver'sa 

d-v£nc' 

d've-sttihd 

d-vd-rong1 

d-v'i-a'nu 

d-v'i'koo-ta 


vile;  u  short,  but. Fr.  c*&  long,  eO,  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy.  ly,  h$,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —  g*  ch,  guttural  j  g  as  ;■  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Avigliano,  (Napl.) 
Avignon,  (Fr.)    Avcnio. 
Avignonnet,  (Fr.) 
Avila,  (Sp.)p7-. 
Aviles,  (Sp.)  r. 
Avio,  (Tyr.) 
A  viz,  (Port)    Avisium. 
Avize,  (Fr.) 

Avlona,  or  Valona  Alba-     j 
nia.    Anion,  j 

Avola,  (Sic.) 

Avranches,  (Fr.)    Alrancte. 
Awatschiasicaja,  (R.)  mt. 
Axel,  (Netb.) 
Ay,  (Fr.) 

Ayacucho,  (Peru.)  dep. 
Ayamonte,  (Sp.) 
Ayllon,  (Sp.) 
Aymaville,  (Sard.) 
Ayora,  (Sp.) 
Azambuja,  (Port.) 
Azambuxeira,  (Port.) 
Azeitao,  (Port.) 
Azincourt.     See  Agincourt. 
Azores,  (port.  Acores.) 
Azuaga,  (Sp.) 
Azurara,  (Port.) 
Azzano,  Castel  d',  (It.) 


Babadagh,  (Tur.) 
Bab  el  Mandel,  (Ar.)  st. 
Babcnhausen,  (Bav.) 
Babiacora,  (Mex.) 
Babolna,  (H.) 
Bacalar,  (C.  A.  Yucatan.) 
Baccarat,  (Fr.) 
Bacchiglione,  (H.  It.)  r. 
Bacharach,(Pr.)  BacckiAra. 
Bachellerie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Bachergebirg,  (Aust.)  mts. 
Bachmut,  (R.) 
Bachtschisarai,  (R.) 
Bacqueville,  (Fr.) 
Bacs,  or  Bats,  (H.) 
Bad-a-hos',  )  (Sp.)     Pax     \ 
Badajoz,      (      Augusta.     \ 
Badalona,  (Sp.) 
Baden,  (Ger.)  duchy. 
Baden,  (Ger.  Switz.) 
Baden-Baden,  (Bad.)   Civi-) 
tas  Aurelia.  ) 

Badenweiler,  (Bad.) 

Badia,  (N.  It.) 

Badia  Calavena,  (N.  It.) 

Badia  San  Salvadore,  (Tusc.) 

Baelen,  (Belg.) 

Baena,  (Sp.)  Castra  Viniana. 

Baerum,  (Norw.) 

Baeza,  (Sp.)  Beatia. 

Baffa,  (Tur.)     Paphos. 

Bagaria,  or  Bagheria,  (Sic.) 

Bagdad,  (Tur.) 

Bagnara,  (Napl.) 

Bagnarea,  (Port.)  st. 

Bagneres-de-Luchon,  (Fr.) 

Bagneres-en-Bigorre,  (Fr.) ) 

Aquensis  Vicus.  \ 

Bagnes-Ie-Cliablo,  (Fr.) 
Bagni  della  Porretta.(Port.)sf. 
Bagni  Morba,  (Tusc.) 
Bagno  alia  Villa,  (It.) 
Bagnoles,  (Fr.) 
Bagnolo,  (Sard.) 
Bagnols,.(Fr.)     Balena. 
Bagolino,  (N.  It.) 
Bahama,  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Bahia,  (Braz.) 
Baliia  de  Todos  03  Santos,    j 

(Braz.)  j 

Bahia  Nueva,  (S.  A.)  b. 
Bahia  Blanca,  (P.raz.) 
Bahia  Honda,  (Cuba.) 
Baiem.     See  Bavaria. 
Baikal,  (R.)  mt. 
Bailleul,  (Fr.) 
Baimocz,  (H.) 
Baindt,  (Wurt.) 
Bains,  (Fr.) 
Baireuth,  (Bav.) 
Baise,  (Fr.) 
Baja,  (H.) 
Bajadade Santa Fe,(Plata,) ) 

now  called  Parana.  \ 


d-v'ile-ya'no 

'd-v'in-ybng' 

d-vin-yo-ne' 

d-v'i'la 

d-v'i-les' 

ii'vi-o 
a- vis' 

d-v'ize' 

d-vlb'na 

a'vu-la 

d-erdngsh' 

d-vat-ski-ds'kd-ya 

ak'sil 

a 

d-yd-kqq' cho 

d-yd-mbn'te 

'd-'il-ybn1 

d-md-v'ile1 

a-ijd'ra 

d-sdng-bqq' ga^^ 

d-zdng-bqqk-sa''i-ra 

d-ze'i-ta' qqng 

d-zdng-kqqr' 

a'zores,  a-zores' 

d-thqq-d' ga 

d-zqq-rd'ra 

kd-stel'  ddl-s'd'no 


bd-bd-ddg' 
bahb-el-mdn' del 
bd'ben-hou'zen 

b'd-bi-d-kb'ra 
bdh'bbl-na 
bd-kd-lar' 
bd-kd-rd' 
bdk-k'il-yd'ne 
bd! ckd-rdch' 
Id  bd-shet-ri' 
bd'c.'i  er-ge-b'irg1 
bdch-mqot'        ^ 
bdckt-ski-z  d-rd'  'i 
bdke-v'ile' 
batsli 

b'd-dd-ckoth1 

bd-dd-lo'na 

bd'den 

bd'den 

bd'den-bd'den 

b'd'den-vl'ler 

bd-di'a 

bd-di'a  k'd-l'd-ve'na 

bd-di'a  sdn  sdl-vd-do're 

btiJi'len 

bd-e'na 

b&'rnqm 

bd-e'tha 

bdf'fa 

bd-gd-r'i'  a,  b'd-ge-r'i'a 

bdg'ddhd  ;  e.  bag' dad 

bdn-yd'ra 

bdn-yd-re'  a 

bdn-yere1 de-lu-shbng' 

bdn-ySrc1  dng-b'i-gor' 

bdny'l'p-shabV 

bdn'y'i  dcl'lu  por-ret'ta 

bdn'y'i  mur'ba 

bdn'yo  dl'la  v'il'la 

bdn-yvlc' 

ban-yo'lo 

bdn-ybl' 

bd-gu-ti'no 

bd-ha-md'i  e.  ba-ha'ma 

bd-'i'a 

bd-'i'a  de  tb'dqqs  qqs 

sdn'tqqs 
bd-'i'a  nqc-e'va 
ba-'i'a  bldn'ka 
bd-'i'a  bn'da 
bV em 

bd-'i-kaV 

ba-'i-dkl 

ba-'i'mbts 

bindt 

bang 

bi'roit 

bdze 

bd'ya 

b'd-chd'da  de  sdnt'ta  fe 


Bakabanya,  (H. ;  g.  Pukanz.) 
Bakonyerwald,  (H.)  forest. 
Halaguer,  (Sp.) 
Balaklawa,  (R.) 
Balaruc,  (Fr.) 
Balaschew,  (R.) 
Balas  Falva,  (Trans. ;  g.      \ 

Blasendorf.)  j 

Balassa  Gyarmath,  (H.) 
Balaton,(H.;  «■. Flatten  See.)  I. 
Baldissero  di  Roletto,  (Pied.) 
Baldo,  (Eomb.)  m. 
Bale.     Sec  Basel. 
Balearic  Islands.    Baleares. 
Balerna,  (Switz.) 
Balize,  (Mex. ;  sp.  Baliza.) 
Balkan,  (Tur.)  vits.    Hcemus. 
Ballenstadt,  (Germ.) 
Balleroi,  (Fr.) 
Ballon  d'Alsace,  (Vosges,    ) 

Fr.)  mt.  \ 

Ballon,  (Fr.) 

Bally-ath-Cliath.  See  Dublin. 
Balme,  Col  de,  (Alps,)  m. 
Balsthal,  (Switz.) 
Baltea,  (Sard.)  r. 
Baltic  Sea,  (g.  Ost  See,  or  ) 

Baltiscb.es  Aleer.)    Mare  > 

Ballicum.  / 

Baltimore,  (U.  S.) 
Bamberg,  (Bav.) 
Baiman,  (Afghan.) 
Banalbufar,  (Isl.  Majorca.) 
Banat,  das,  or  Die  Banater  I 

Grenzc,  (H.)  dist.  j 

Bands  Oriental.     See  Uru-  j 

guay.  j 

BaSeras,  (Sp.) 
Baneza,  la,  (Sp.) 
Bangor,  (LF.  S.) 
Bangor,  (Wales.) 
Banff,  (Sc.) 
Bail os,  (Sp.) 
Banya,  Nagy,  (H. ;  g.  Neu-  J 

stadl.)  ( 

Banya  Felso,  (H. ;  g.  Un- 

garisch-Neustadt.)  \ 

Banyulis-sur-Mer,  (Fr.) 

Banyulis-des-Aspres, 
Banz,  (Bav.) 

Bapaumc,  (Fr.)     Bapahna. 
Bar,  (R.) 
Baracoa,  (Cuba.) 
Baranow,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Baranta,  (H.)  c. 
Baranya,  (H.)  c 
Barbacoas,  (N.  Gren.) 
Barbastro,  (Sp.) 
Barberino-di-Mugello,  ) 

(Tusc.)  ( 

Barberino-di-Val-d'Elsa, 

(Tusc.) 
Barbezieux,  (Fr.) 
Barcellos,  (Port.) 
Barcelona,  (Sp.)     Barcino. 
Barceloneta,  (Venez.) 
Barcelonnette,  (Fr.) 
Barccna,  (Sp.) 
Barczyn,  (Pr.  P.) 
Bard,  (Pied.) 
Bard  is,  (Up.  Eg.) 
Barenton,  (Fr.) 
Barete,  (Napl.) 
Barticur,  (Fr.) 
Bargusinsk,  (R.) 
Bari,  (Napl.)     Barium. 
Barigazzo,  (Mod.) 
Barillas.     Sec  Varinas. 
Bar-le-duc,  or  Bar-sur-Or- 

nain,  (Fr.) 
Barletta,  (Napl.)    Borolum. 
Barmen,  (Pr.) 
Barnaul,  ( W.  Sib.) 
Barquisimeto,  (Venez.) 
Barraux,  (Fr.) 
Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  (Braz.) 
Barragon,  (Bue.  Ay.)  road. 
Barreges,  (Fr.) 
Barriga  Kegra,(S.A.Urug.)  r. 
Barrois,  (Fr.)  old  die. 
Bars,  (H.) 
Bar-sur-Aube,  (Fr.)     Bar-  ) 

nun  ad  Albulam,  \ 

Bar-sur-Ornain.      See  Bar-  i 

le-duc.  \ 

Bar-sur-Seine,  (Fr.)    Carrum 

ad  Scquanum. 
Bartl'a,  (H. ;  g.  Bartfcld.) 
Basel,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Basle,  ) 

or  Bale.)  \ 

Basellandschaft,(Switz.)  can. 


bd-ka-bdn'ya 

bd-Ubn'ycr-vdldt' 

ba-la-ger' 

ba-la-kla'va 

ba-la-rnk1 

ba-la-shif 

bd-ldhsli'  fdhl'va 

bd-ldsh'a  dy'dr'm'dt 

ba'la-tbn 

bal-dis-se'ro  di  ro-let'to 

bal'do 

bale 

bal-e-ar'ik 

bd-ler'  ua 

balize',  bd-l'i'tha 

bal-kan' 

bui len-stddt' 

bal-rioa' 

bd-long'  ddl-s'ds' 
bd-long' 

kol  de"  balm 

baWta/U 

bdl'te-a 

bdl'ti-shes  mehr ;  bal'tik 

bal't'i-mure 
bam'berg 
bd'm'i-akn 
bdn'ydl-bQQ-fdr' 
dds  bd-nat',  di  b'd-nd'ter 
grtn'tse 

bdn'd'd  o-rz-en-tdV 

bdn-ye'r'ds 
Id  ban-ye'tha 
ban'  gor 
bang'gor 
bamf 
ban'yos 

nddy  bdhn'ya 

bdhn'ya  fit' shell 
bdng-yit-l'i'svr-^merc 
bdng-yu-li' de-i-dpr 
bants 
bd-pume' 
bar 

bd-rd-ku'a 
ba-ra-nuf 
bd-rdn'ta 
ba-ra'n'i-a 
bar-ba-ku'ds 
b'dr-bds'iro 

bar-be-r'i'no-di-mQQd-gel'- 
lo  ' 

bdr-be-r'i'no-d'i-vdl-del'sa 

bdrb-z'i-e%* 

bdr-sel'loqs 

bar  t/Le-ld'na;2.bar.-GC-lo'na 

bar-tke-lo-ne'ta 

bdrs-luu-iiet' 

bar-tke'na 

bart'skiii 

bare 

bdr'd'is 

bd-rdng-tbng1 

ba-re'te 

bar-flt<hr' 

bar-gcQ-s'insk' 

ba'r'i 

ba-r'i-gdt'  so 


b'dr-lc-duk' 

b'ar-let'ta 
bar'  unn 

bar-na-qql' 

bar-ki-si-me'to 

bdr-ro'  ^ 

bar'ra  dqq  r'i-QQ  ntV grqq 

bdr-rd-gbn' 

bar-rSge' 

bdr-r'i'ga  ne'gra 

bar-rwa' 

barsh 

bdr-sur-obe 

bdr-sur-br-ndngl 

bdr-sur-s6ne 

b'drt'fa,  bdrt'feldt 

bd'zel 

bu'  zel-ldnd'  shaft 


Basento,o»-  Basiento,(Napl.)  r. 
Basignana,  (Sard.) 
Basilicata,  (Napl.)  pr.  ) 

Lticania.  ) 

Basle.     See  Basel. 
Basque  Provinces,  (Sp.)       j 

Vascongadas.  \ 

Basra,  (not  Bassora,)  (Tur.) 
Bas-Rhin,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bassano,  (K.  It.) 

Basses-Alpes,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bassestad,  or  Bessastadir, 
Bassora.     See  Basra. 
Basse  Terre,  (Isl.  St.  Chris- ) 

topher.)  j 

Bastia,  la,  (Cors.) 
Bastogne,  (Luxein.) 
Batalba,  (Port.) 
Batavia,  (Java.) 
Bateles,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Batenburg,  (Neth.) 
Bath,  (Eng.)     Aqua:  Sulis. 
Batigimlles-Monceaux,  (Fr.) 
Baton  Rouge,  (0.  S.  N.  A. 

Louisi.)  ) 

Bats.     See  Bacs. 
Battaglia,  (N.  It.) 
Battice,  (Belg.) 
Batuecas,  las,  (Sp.)  v. 
Baturin,  (R.) 
Banco,  (It.)     Covillae. 
Baudmannsdorf,  orBaums-  ) 

dorff,  (Pr.)  \ 

Bauge,  (Fr.) 
Bauge  le  Vieil,  (Fr.) 
Baumannshbhle,  (Ger.)  cave. 
Baumes-lcs-Dames,  (Fr.) 
Baunacli,  (Bav.) 
Baunisdorff,  or  Baud-  j 

mannsdorff,  (Pr.)  j 

Bautzen,  or  Budissin,  (Sax.) 
Bavaria,  (g%  Baiem,)  king.  ) 

Bavaria  Vindelicia.  ) 

Baxada,  (Plata,  S.  A.) 
Baxas,  (E.  At'.)  prom. 
Baxio,  (Mex.) 
Bayersdorf,  (Trans.) 
Bayeux,  (Fr.)    Bajocasses, 
Baylen,  (Sp. ) 

Bayona,  (Sp.) 

Bayonne,  (Fr.)  Capurdum. 
Baza,  (Sp.)     jBasti. 
Bazadois,  (Fr.)  olddiv. 
Bazas,  (Fr.)     Vasatce. 
Baztan,  (Sp.)  v. 

Beam,  (Fr.)  oldpr.  \ 

Beaucaire,  (Fr.) 
Beauce,  (Fr.)  dist.     Bclsia. 
Beauges,  les,  (Sard.)  dist. 
Beauchamp,  Rooting,  (Eng.) 
Beaufort,  (Eng.) 
Beaufort,  (Sav.) 
Beaugency,  (Fr.) 
Beaujolais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Beaumont,  (Fr.) 
Beaune,  (Fr.) 
Beaupre,  (Pac.  Oc.)  isls. 
Beaupreau,  (Fr.) 
Beauvais,  (Fr.)    Bcllovaci. 
Beauvaisis,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 
Bee,  le,  (Fr.) 

Beckstein,  or  Boekstein,      ) 
(Austr.)  j 

Becskerek,  Nagy  and  Kis. 
Becse.     See  Racz. 
Beczwa,  (Mor.)  r. 
Bedarrides,  (Fr.)     Biturrita. 
Bedarrieux,  (Fr.) 
Bedretto,  (Switz.) 
Becren,  Gross,  (Pr.) 
Befort,  (Fr.) 
Bciertbeim,  (Bad.) 
Beira,  or  Beyra,  (Port.)  pr. 
Beja,  (Port.)     Pax  Julia. 
Bejar,  (Sp.) 
Bekes,  (H.)  c. 
Bekesvar,  (H.) 
Bela  Banya.     See  Dilln. 
Belchatow,  (Pol.) 
Belchite,  (Sp.) 
Belem,  (Port.) 
Belenyes,  (Tl.) 
Belesme,  (Fr.) 
Belgard,  (Pr.) 
Belgien.     See  Belgium. 

Belgiojoso,  (Lomb.) 
Belgium,  Belgique,  (g.  Bel- 
gien.) 


bd-sen'to,  b'd-s'i-en'io 
bd-s'in-Ajd'na. 

bd-s'i-l'i-kd'ta 

bale ;  e.  bale 


b'd'sra 

bd-rdng 

bds-sd'no 

b'ds-z-alp 

b'ds-ze-stdd 

bds-sb'ra 

bds-tere 

Id  bds't'i-a 

bcis-tvny' 

bd-taf'ya 

ba-ta'vi-a 

bd-te'les 

ba'ten-bqerg1 

bd-t'in-ydle'mung-so' 
bd-tong'  rqqge 

bd-t'dl'ya 

bdt-fis'    „ 

Ids  bd-tqq-e'k'ds 

ba-fnq'r'ine 

bd-qq'ko 

boud'  mdns-dorf  r 

to-g&>       ^.^ 

bb-ge'  I'd  v'i-e-lyf 
bou'  mdns-heu'  le 
bowc-le-ddme 
bou'ndck 

bourns' dorf 

bont'sin 

ba-va'ri-a 

b'd-chd'da 
bd-shds 
bd-clit  'o 
bi' crs-dorf 

ba-i-eu' 
ba-'i-lenf 

b'd-'i-b'na, 

ba-'i-one 

ba'tha 

bd-zd-dwbJ 

bd-zas' 

bath-tdnr 

be-drn'.    After  Duvivier, 

be-ahr' 
bu-karc1 
bus 

le  boge 

roo'ting  b'i'dium 
bqq'furt 
bo-fure' 
bo-gdng-s'V 
bo-go-la' 
ba-mung' 
bone 
bu-pre* 
bd-pre-Q* 
bb-vaJ 
bb-vd-sV 
le  bile 

bek'stine 

nddy,  h'ish,  betsli'Ice-rek 

bei'she 

betsh'ra 

be-dar-r'ide' 

be-dar-r'i-ebJ 
be-dret'to 

gros  be'ren 

before' 

bV ert-hime-' 

bd'i-ra 

ba'ga 

be'ckahr 

be-kesh 

be-hesh-v'dhr' 

be' la  bahn'ya 

bil-cha'tof 

bt'd-ck'i'te 

be-ldng' 

be-len''i-esh 

bc-leme 

biV '  gardt 

biV g'i-en 

beld-gb-i-o'so 
bel-g'ik';  e.  bel'je-um 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,what,  bat Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  — Note,  done,  mSve,  wqlf,  boqk,  lord.  —  Trine,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,boy;  ou,  house.  —  Fr  ft  long. 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Belgrade,  (Servia.)    Singi- 
dunum.  Griechisch  Weis- 
zenburg.     Mba  Orceca. 
Belici,  (Sic.)  r.     Typsa. 
Bellac,  (Fr.) 
Bellauo,  (Lomb.) 
Belle  Alliance,  la,  (Belg.) 
Belle  Defence.  See  Jean  de  ) 
Losne.  ) 

Belle-Fontaine,  (Switz.) 
Bellegarde,  Pont  do,  (Fr.) 
Belleisle-en-Mer,  (Fr.) 
Belleville,  (Fr.) 
Belley,  (Fr.)     Bcllicium. 
Bellenz,  or       )  ,Svfitz.)      \ 
Bellinzona,  o,  \ v  ( 

Belluno,  (N.  It.)    Bellunum. 
Belobanya,  (H.) 
Beloeil,(Belg.) 
Beloje  Osero,  (R.) 
Belorado,  (Sp.) 
Belp,  (Switz.) 
Belso  Szolnok,  (Trans.)  c. 
Belt,  Lille,  Store,  (Denm.)  st 
Belvedere,  (It.) 
Belver,  (Port.) 
Beizyce,  (Pol.) 
Bembibre,  (Sp.) 
Bemfica,  (Port.) 
Benabra,  (Sp.) 
Benamexi,  (Sp.) 
Benasal,  (Sp.) 
Benavente,  (Sp.) 
Ben  Cleugh,  (Sc.)  mt. 
Bender,  (ft.) 

Bene,  (Sard.)  Augusta  Ba-  j 
giennorum.  ) 

Benedictbeuern,  (Bav.) 
Benest,  (Fr.) 

Benevento,  (S.  It.)     Bene-  } 
ventum.  ) 

Benguela,  (Guinea.) 

Benicarlo,  (Sp.) 

Benikowa,  (H.)  caoe. 

Bentheim,  (N.  Ger.)  distr. 

Beraun,  (Boll.)  Beraunum,  ) 
Veronas.  ) 

Berbice,  (S. -A.) 

Berchtesgaden,  (Bav.) 

Berchtoldsdorf,  Perchtolds- 
dorf,  Bertholdsdorf,  or 
Petersdorf,  (Austr.) 

Bercy,  (Fr.) 

Berdyczew,  (R.) 

Bereg  Szasz,  (H.) 

Beresina,  or  Berezina,  (R.)  r. 

Berezow,(R.) 

Berg,  (Pr.)  duchy. 

Bergama,  (As.)     Pcrgamus. 

Bergamo,  (Lomb.)  Bergo-   ) 
mum.  i 

Bergen,  (Norvv.) 

Bergen-op-den  Zoom,(Neth.) 

Bergerac,(Fr.) 

Berglien.     See  Mons. 

Bergovacs,  (Bulgaria.) 

Bergues,  (Fr.) 

Bergiin,  (Switz.) 

Berleburg,  (Westph.  Germ.) 

Berlin,  (Pr.) 

Bermeja,  (Sp.)  mts. 

Bermeo,  (Sp.) 

Bermudas,*))' Somers  Isles,  j 
(Atl.  Oc.)  ( 

Bern,  (Switz.)     Berne. 

Bernardino,  St.  Bernhar-      ) 
din.  mt.  ) 

Bernau,  (Pr.) 

Bernay,  (Fr.) 

Bernburg,  (Ger.) 

Berneck,  (Bav.) 

Bernhard,  St.,  (Alps;  g. 
St.Bernhard. )mt.  Mons 
Jo  vis. 

Bernhardin,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Bernina,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Berthoud,  (Switz.)     Burg-  j 
dorf. 

Berthelsdorf,  (Sax.) 

Bertinoro,  (Pont.  St.) 

Berteich,  (Pr.) 

Bertholdsdorf.     See  Berch-  j 
toldsdorf.  j 

Bertiolo,  (Lomb.) 

Berzava,  (II.)  r. 

Bcrzniki,  (Pol.) 

Berwick,  (Eng.) 

Besalu,  (Sp.) 

Besancon,  (Fr.)     Vesonlio. 

Besnyb,  (H.) 

Bessastadir,  (Ic.)  Bessestad. 

Besse,  (Fr.) 


bil'gr'dd 

be-li'cbn 
bel-iak' 
bel-la'no  ^ 
la  bel  al-ti-dngs' 

b  el- de-fangs' 

bel-fun  g-lunc1 

pong  dd  bel-gdrder 

brl-'ile' dng-mere 

bel-oilc' 

brl-la1 

bil'lints 

bel-lind-so'nd,  no 

bel-loo'no 

be-lu-bahn' 'yd 

bd-euly' 

b'i-e'lo-ye  o'se-^ro 

be-lo-ra'  do 

belp 

bel-shdu'  sol-ndk 

lil'le,  stu'ri  belt 

bel-ve-de're 

bel-vdre' 

bil-shi'tse 

bem-bi'bre 

bdng-fi'kd 

be-na'brd 

be-nd-me'  ch'i 

be-nd'sdl 

be-nd-ven'te 

bcn-klno 

bin'der 

be'ne 

be'ne-dikt'boi' em 
be-net 

be-ne-ven'to 

ben-ge'ld 
be-n'i-kdr-lo' 
bc-iii-ku'vd 
bint'hime 

be-roun' 

ber'b'is 

birch' tis-gd' din 

birch' 'tqlds-dqrf 

ber-s'i' 

ber-dit'  shef 

bd-rcg-sdhs 

be-re'z'i-nd 

ber-yu'zof 

birg 

ber'gd-md 

ber'gd-mo 

bir'gin 

bir1  gin-up-dSne-zome 

birg-rdk' 

bir'gin 

bir-gu-vdtsh' 

birg 

bir-gimr 

bir'le-boQrg' 

ber-line' ;  e.  ber'lin 

ber-me'  chd 

ber-me'  o 

bcr-mu'das 

birn 

ber-ndr-di'no 

bir'nou 
ber-na' 
birn1  boqrg 
birn'ik 

zdnkt  bim'hdrdt 


ber-ndr-dang 
ber-n'i'nd 


ber-too' 

bir'tils-dqrf 
ber-t'i-no'ro 
bir'tlche 

bir'tolds-dqrf 

ber-t'i-5'lo 

ber'sd-vd 

birsh-n'i'k'i 

ber'rik 

be-sd-lqq' 

be-sdng-song 

bish-rii-dn' 

bis'  sd-std'  dir 

bes 


Besztertze  Banya.     See 

Neusohl. 
Betagstown,  (Ir.) 
Betanzos,  (Sp.)    Flavium 

Brigantium. 
Beteta,  (Sp.) 
Bethune,  (Fr.) 
Betuwe,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Beutelsbach,  (Wiirt.) 
Beitzeville,  (Fr.) 
Beveland,  (Neth.)  distr. 
Bevern,  (Belg.) 
Bevenvyk,  (Neth.) 
Bex  Vieux,  (Switz.) 
Bezenas,  (Fr.) 
Beziers,  (Fr.) 

Biala,  (Pol.) 
Bialaczow,  (Pol.) 
Bialystok,  (R.) 
Biancavilla,  (Sic  ) 
Biar,  (Sp  ) 

Biasca,  (Switz.) 
Biberach,  (WUrt ) 
Bibench.     See  Bieberich 
Biccoca,  (Mailand  ) 
Bicetre,  (Fr.) 
Bidassoa,  (Sp.)  r- 
Bidichow,  (Boh.) 


bes-tirt-se  b'dlvn'ya 
bet'tys-town. 
be-tdn' thus 

be-te'td 

be-iime' 

be-tti'oe 

boi 'tils-bach' 

bmLzc-vilc' 

be'Z-r-landt 

be'virn 

be'vcr-vike 

beks  vi-dh' 

be-ze-nds' 

be-z'i-e' 

bpx'ld 

bl-a-lat'  shof 

b'i-a-lu-  stok' 

b'i-an'kd-vil'Vd 

b'i-ahr' 

b'i-as'kd 

b'ifbe-rach 

bi'be-riih 

bik-ku'kd 

b'i-sctr' 

bi-das-sO'd 

bid'shO 


Biebrich,orBiberich,(W.Ger.)  bi'b^-rich 

Biecz,  (Gal.) 

Biel,  or  Bienne,  (Switz.) 

Biela.     See  VVeiszwasser. 

Bielefeld,  (Pr.) 

Bielitz,  (Sil.) 

Bieloe  More.     Or  White  Sea. 

Bielsk,  (E.Pol) 
Bienne,  or  Biel. 
Biervliet,  (Neth  ) 
Bies-Bosch,  (Neth.)  I. 
Bigorre,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Bihacz,  (Tur ) 
Bilbao,  (Sp.) 
Bilgorai,  (Pol.) 

Biliarsk,  (R.) 
Bilin,  (Boh.) 
Binche,  (Belg.) 
Bingen,  (Ger ) 
Biobio,  (Chile.)  r. 
Bjb'rneborg,  (Finl.) 
Birkenfeld,  (N  Ger.)  princip. 
Birmingham,  (Eng) 
Birnbaum,  (Pr  Pol. ;  p.        ) 

Miedzyclind  )  \ 

Birnbaumerwald  j  or  Julian  j 

Alps,  (Austr.)  \ 

Biron,  (Fr ) 
Birr,  (Switz  ) 
Birresborn,  (Pr.) 
Birs,  (Switz)  r. 
Bisaccia,  (Napl.) 
Bisacquino,  or  Busacchino,  ) 

(Sic.)  i 

Bisamberg,  (Austr.)  mU 
Biscara,  (Alg  ) 
Biscari,  (Sic.) 
Biscay,  (Sp. ;  sp.  Vizcaya,  ) 

or  Biscaya.  '  ) 

Biscay,  (Jr.  Golfe  de  Gas-    { 

cogne.)  bay.     Jlquitani-     > 

cus  Sinus.  ) 

Bisceglia,  (Napl  ) 
Bischdorf.     Sec  Puspoky. 
Bischofswerda,  (Pr.) 
Bisignano,  (Napl.)    Besidim. 
Bistrzyca,  (Pol  )  r. 
Bitburg,  (Pr.)  Bade  Vicus. 
Bitche,  (Fr.) 
Bitono,  (Napl.) 
Bitonto,  (Napl.)  Bituntum. 
Bitterfeld,  (Pr.) 
Biviere,  (Sic.)  I. 
Bivio.     See  Stalla. 
Bjelaya,  or  Bjeloi,  (R.) 


bi-ttsh 

b'ile 

bQ'ld 

bi'le-feldt 

bi'lits 

b'i-e'ld-e  mu!re 

b'i-etsk 

b'i-in' 

b'irc elite 

b'is-busch 

bi-gure' 

b'i-7idtsh 

bil-ba'o  ^ 

b'il-gv'ra-'i 

b'i-h-drskr 

b'i-linc' 

bdngsli 

bin"  gin 

bt'o-bi-o 

b'i-dur' ne-borg 

bir'ken-feldl' 

bir'  ming-ham 

birn'boum 

birn'bou-mir-vdldtr 

b'i-rovg' 

bir 

bir'ris-bqrn' 

birs 

bi-sat'chd 

bt-sdlc-ki'no 

b'i'zdm-birg1 

bis-ka'rd 

bis'ka-r'i 

b'is-kd'yd 


b'i-shel'yd 
bish'dorf 

bi'sliqfs-vir'dd 

b'i-sin-ya'no 

b'istr-sh'i'tsd 

biVboyrg 

b'itsh 

b'i-to'no 

b'i-tun'to 

bit' tir-fildt' 

bi-v'i-e're 

b'i'oi-o 

b'i-e'ld-yd 


Bjelgorod,  or  Bjelogorod,  (R.)  b'i-§V gq-rqd,b'i-e'lq-gq-rqd 

Bjeloi.     See  Bjelaya.  bi-e'lO-i 

Bjelosersk,  (R.)  b'i-e-ld-sirsk' 

Bjelovv,  (R.) 

Black  Forest,  (g.  Schwarz- ) 
wald.)  ( 

Blaisois,  (Fr.)  dir. 
Blamont,  (Fr.) 
Blanc,  Mont,  (Sav.)  mt. 

Blankenburg,  (Germ.)  duchy.  bld\?'kin-b<}qrg' 
Blanquilla,  (S.  A.)  isU        '    bldn-kil'yd 
Blasendorf.    See  Balds  Falva.  bla'zin-iiorf 
Blaszki,  (Pol.)  bldsh'ki' 

Blatnitza,  (H.)  castl:  bldt'vit-sd 


b'i-e-lqf' 

black  fnr'cst 

blu-z(Pd' 

bld-mong1 

muntr-bldng 


Blaye,  (Fr.)     Blavia.  bid 

Blegno,  (Switz.)  r.  blen'yo 

Bleiberg,  (Austr.)  bWbirg 

Bleicherode,  (Pr.)  blVchi-r 

Bleking.     Sec  Carlscrona.        ble'kjng 
Bleneau,  (Fr.)  ble-nij' 

Blenheim,  (Bav.)    See        )    blm,im 

Bhndheim.  ) 

Blidah,  or  Blida,  (Alg.) 
lilindheim,  (e. Blenheim.) 
Bloemendaal,  (Neth.) 
Blocksberg,  der,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Blockzyl,  (Neth.) 

Blois,  (Fr.) 

Blomberg,  (Bad.) 

Blonie,  (Pol.) 

Bl'ucher.     See  Budcrich. 

Illiunenstein,  (Switz  ) 

Bobia,  (Guin.  Air.)  isl. 

Bobbio,  (Sard.) 

Bobruysk,  (R.) 

Bocage,  le,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 

Bocca  di  Bonifacio,  (Cors.)  st 

Bocca-di-Falco,  (Sic.) 

Bocca  de  Dragos,  (Trin.)  st. 

Bocca  de  Boccara,  (111.) 

Bocchetta,  (Apen.  It.)  mt. 

Bochnia,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Bocza,  (H.) 
Bodega,  (Upp.  Cal.) 
Boden  See.     German  See,  ) 

Lake  of  Constance.  ( 

Bodmann,  (Bad.)     Bodami) 

Castrum.  J 

Bodoe,  (Norw.) 
Bodonal,  (Sp.) 
Bodzanowo,  (Pol.) 
Boekstein,  or  BecksteiH. 
Bogenberg,  (Bav.) 
Bogenhausen,  (Bav.) 
Bogense,  (Denm.) 
Boglio,  (Sard.) 
Bogoduchow,  (R.)  * 

Bogoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Bogorodsk,  (R.) 
Bogoslowsk,  (R.) 
Bogota,  (S.A.N.  Gren.) 
Bohemia,  (Austr.)  g.  j 

Bbhmen.  ) 

Bohemian  Forest,  (Austr. ;  ) 

g.  Bbhmerwald.  j 

Bbhmisch-Brod,  (Boh.) 
Bohus,  (S\v.)  castle. 
Bois-le-Duc,  (Neth.)    See 

Hertogenbosch ;  den- 
Bosch. 
Boitzenburg,  (N.  Germ.) 
Bojador,  (Afr.)  prom. 
Bojano,  (Napl.)     Covianum. 
Bojeletsclii,  (Wallachia.) 
Bolbec,  (Fr.) 
Bolchow,  (R.) 
Boleslawiec,  (Pol.) 
Bolgacs,  (Trans) 
Bolgar,  (R  ) 
Bolgheri,  (Tusc.) 
Bolivia,  (S.  A.)  state. 
Bollene,  (Fr.) 

Bollullos  del  Condado,  (Sp.) 
Bologna,  (Pont.  St.)    Felsi- 

?ia,  Bononia.  ) 

Bolsas,  (Mex.)  r. 
Bolscheretsk,  (R.) 
Bolsena,  (Pont.  St.)     Vol-  ) 

sinium.  ) 

Bolson  de  Mapimi,  (Mex.) 

Durango.  disL  \ 

Bolsward,  (Neth.) 
Bolzano,  or  Botzen. 
Bombay,  (Br.  Ind.)  port.     ) 

Bombahia.  j 

Bom  Fim,  (Braz.) 
Bommel,  (Neth.)    Sec  Zalt  ) 

Bommel.  j 

Bommehvaard,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Bona,  (Alg.) 
Bon-Aire,  (W.  Ind.)     Sec    ) 

Buen  Ayre.  j 

Bonaventura,  (S.  A.)  Bue- ) 

naventura.  j 

Bondeno,  (N.  It.)     Padinum, 
Bonhomme,  Col  du,  (Gra-  ) 

ian  Alps.)  ( 

Bonifacio,  (Cors.) 
Bonilla,  (Sp.) 
Bonillo,  (Sp.) 
Bonn,  (Pr.)     Bona. 
Bonnetable,  (Fr.) 
Bonneval,  (Fr.) 
Bonneville,;  Sav.)  Bonnopolis. 
Bontaggio,  (Sard.)  r. 


bli-dd' 
blinill'lumc 
blqo' in*  n-ddhV 
dir  blolcs'birg 
blqk-ziie 

UcQii 

bhiu'birg 

bldn'ye 

blu'chir 

bloc/1  min-stinc' 

bu'b'i-d 

bub'b'i-o 
bu-brco'usk 
le  bd-kagel 

buk'ka  di  bu-ni-fd'cho 

buk' kd-d'i-faV  ko 

buk'ka  de  dra'gos 

buk'ka  de  buk-kd-rd 

buk-ket'Cd 

buch'ni-d 

bo'tsd 

bo-de'gd 

bo'den-ze 

bod'mdn 

bo-dot, 

bo-dd-nUV 

bdd-skd-iiu'vo 

biiik'sline 

bo' gen-birg' 

bu'gin-hou'zen 

bu'gin-ze 

bCl'yo 

bu-gu-dcq'  i~hqf 

bu-gdu 

bq-gq-rudsk' 

bo-gos-lofsk' 

bu-gO-ta' 

bdtt'men 

bdu'mir-valdt' 

bdii'mish-brOdi' 
bo-hoos 

bo-a'le-diW 

boit'sin-boQrg* 

bu-ga-durc' 

bo-ya'un 

bd-ye-let1 sh'i 

bol-biji' 

bul'chqf     ^ 

bo-lis-ld'v'i-ets 

bol-gdtsh' 

bol-gare' 

bdl-ge'fi 

bu-ii'v'i-d  ;  e.  bo-liv'i-a 

bo-line' 

bbl-yqol'yos  del  kon-dd'do 

bu-lOn'yd 

bol'sds 
bul-she-relsk' 

bvl-se'nd 

bol-sun'  de  md-p'i'm'i 

bdls'vdrd 
bul-sd'no 

bung-bd-j'd 

bung-fing 

bom' mil 

buni'mil-vdhrd' 
bo'nd 

ban-are' 

bo-nd-rni-tqq'rd 

bon-de'no 

kol  dh  bon-ndmf 

bo-n'i-fd'cho 

bu-n'il'yd 

bu-n'il'yo 

bun 

boii-tdbl> 

bun-ral' 

bun-vile' 

bon-tdd'sho 


vtle;  u  short,  bUt.  —  Fr.  du  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. in" ger.  —  g,  eh,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re — v,  between  v  and  / 


PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Boom,  (Neth.) 
Bopfingen,  (Wurt.) 
Boppard,  or  Boppart,  (Pr.)   ) 

Bodobiga.  ) 

Boras,  (Sw.) 

Borcette.     See  Burtscheid. 
Borchetto,  (It.) 
Bordeaux,  (Fr.)  Burdigala. 
Bordelais,  ( Fr.)  old  pr. 
Bordesholm,  (Denm.) 
Bordighera,  (Sard.) 
Borgerliout,  (Neth.) 
Borgholm,  (Sw.) 
Borgia,  (Napl.) 
Borgo  Forte,  (Lomb.) 
Borgo  San  Dalmazzo,  (Pied.) 
Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  (Tusc.) 
Borgo  Sesia,  (Sard.) 
Borgo  Prund,  (Trans.) 
Borgomanero,  (Pied.) 
Borgo  San  Donino,  (N.  It.) 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  (Tusc.) 
Borinage,  (Belg.)  dist. 
Borissoglebsk,  ;R.) 
Borissow,  (R.) 
Borkulo,  (Neth.) 
Borkum,  (Han.)  isl. 
Borraida,  (Sard.)  r. 
Bormio,  (Lomb. ;  g.  Worms.) 
Bornand,  (Sav.) 
Borne,  (Neth.) 
Borneo,  {native  name,  Pulo-  ) 

Kalamantin.)  isl.  \ 

Bornholm,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Bornhovede,  (Denm.) 
Bornos,  (Sp.) 
Borodino,  (R.) 
Boros-JeniS,  (H.) 
Borowsk,  (R.) 
Borrovvstowness,  (Sc;  com-  ) 

monly,  Boness.)  ] 

Borsa,  (H.) 
Borsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Borsod,  or  Borschod,  (H. ;    j 

g.  Gespannschaft.)  prov.  \ 
Borszek,  (Trans.) 
Borszczow,  (Gal.) 
Bort,  (Fr.) 

Boruca,  (Guat.)  prom. 
Bosa,  (Sard.) 

Bosch,  den,  or  Bois-le-Duc. 
Bosco,  (Pied.) 
Boscovvitz,  (Mor.) 
Bosque,  el,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Bostan.  el,  (Tur.)     Comana. 
Boszi'irmeny,(H.)  See  Hey- j 

duke  Towns.  j 

Botany- Bay,  (N.  Hoi.) 
Bothnia,  Gull' of,  or  ) 

Botniska  Wiken,  (Sw.)        J 
Botafogo,  (Braz.) 
Botao,  (Port.) 
Bottoczany,  (VVallachia.) 
Botzen,  (Tyr. ;  it.  Bolzano.)  ) 

Pons  Drusi.  \ 

Bouce,  (Fr.) 
Bouchain,  (Fr.) 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Bouchet,  le,  (Fr.) 
Boudry,  (Switz.)     Ba.ud.ria. 
Bouffioulx,  (Belg.) 
Bougainville,  (S.  A.)  bay. 
Bouillante,  (Guad.) 
Bouille,  la,  (Fr.) 
Bouillon,  (Belg.)  duchy. 
Bouin,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Boulay,  (Fr.) 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  (Fr.)       ) 

Oi'soriacum.  \ 

Boulogne,  (Fr.) 
Boulonnais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Bourbon,  (Fr.) 
Bourbon,  ile,  {called,  1793-  ) 

1848,  Ile  de  la  Reunion.)  j 
Bourbon  l'Archambaud,(Fr.) 
Bourbon  Lancy,  (Fr.) 
Bourbon-Vendee,  or  Napo 

leon-Vendee  ;   form 

La  Roche  sur  Yon 
Bouvbonnais,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Bourbonne-les-Bains,  (Fr.) 

JJqum  Borvonis. 
Bourboule,  la,  ( Fr.) 
Bourdelois,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 
Bourbourg-Ville,  (Fr.) 
Bourganeuf,  (Fr.) 
Bourg-en-Bresse,  (Fr.) 
Bourg  sur  Gironde,  (Fr.) 
Bourg  la  Reine,  (Fr.) 


Napo-  \ 
rmerly,  > 
u,  (Fr.)  ) 


borne 

bop' fin" gen 

bqp'pdrdt,  bqp'pdrt 

bu-ruze' 

bor-set' 

bbr-ktt'to 

bor-du',  or  bor'do 

burd-la' 

bar' des-hqlm' 

bur-d'i-ge'rd 

bqr'  ger-hout1 

bqrg-hqlm' 

burd'gd 

bur' go  fur' te 

bor' go  sdn  ddl-mdt'so 

bor' go  sdn  lu-rend'so 

bor' go  se's'i-d 

bor'  go  prqqnd 

bor-gu^md-ne'ro 

bor' go  sdn  du-ni'no 

bur' go  sdn  se-pol'kro 

bu-r'i-ndge' 

bo-ris-su-glebsk' 

bu-r'is-sqf' 

bor'ku-lo 

bor'kqqm 

bur-m'i'  da 

bdr'm'i-o 

bur-ndng' 

bor'ne 

bor-ne'o,  or  bor'ne-o 

bqrn'hqlm 

bqrn-heilv'de 

bor'nos 

bo-ru  -d'i'no 

bu-rush-yu-neu 

bo'rqvsk 

bon-ess' 

bdr'shd 
bqrs'dqrf 

bur'shod 

bur-sek 

bursh'tshov 

bore 

bu-roq'k'd 

bo'sd 

den  bqsch 

bus'ko 

bus'ku-vits' 

el  bus'ke 

el  bu'stdhn 

bdu-sdur-mehnyf 

bol' a-ny  bay 

but'n'is-kd  v'i'ken 

bb-fdrfu1 gQQ 

bu-ta'qqng 

but-tu-shdny1 

but'sen 

bqq-se' 

bqq-shdng' 

bqqsh-du-rone* 

le  bqq-she' 

bqq-dri' 

bQQ-fi-QQ' 

bqo-gdng-v'iler 

bqo-'i-ydnV 

Id  bqqly 

bqq-'i-yung' 

bqq-dng' 

boQ-lS' 

bqq-ldny1 sir-mer 

bqq-ldny';  e.  boo-lone' 
bqq-lo-n&f 
bqqr-bSng';  e.  boor'bon 

He  bqqr-bongi 

bqqr-bGng'  ldr-shdng-bdT 
bqqr-bGng'  lang-s'i1 

bqqr-bGng'  vang-de1 

bqqr-bG-nS.1 

bqqr-bGn'  le-bdng 

Id  bqqr-bqql' 

boqrd-la' 

bqqr-bqqhr-v'ilef 

bqqr-gd-nefif 

bqqrg-an  g-bres 

bqqrg-sii.r-g'i-rGngd' 

bqqrg  Id  rhne 


Bourg,  Grand,  or  Marigot,  ) 

(Fr.)     Antilles.  \ 

Bourg,le, ( Switz.  ;,n-.Burgthal) 
Bourges,  (Fr.)    j&varicum. 
Bourget,  (Fr.) 
Bourgogne,  (Fr. ;  e.  Bur-     ) 

gundy.)  pr.  \ 

Bourgoin,  (Fr.)    Bcrgusium. 
Bourg  Saint  Maurice,  (Sav.) 
Bourgueil,  (Fr.)    Burgolium. 
Bourtange,  (Neth.) 
Boussac,  (Fr.) 
Boussieres,  (Fr.) 
Boussu,  (Belg.) 
Bouvignes,  (Belg.) 
Bouvines,  or  Bovines,  (Fr.) 
Bouxviller,  (Fr. ;  g.  Buchs- ) 

wilier.)  \ 

Bovines.     See  Bouvines. 
Bovino,  (Napl.)     Vibimim. 
Boxmeer,  (Neth.) 
Boxtel,  (Neth.) 
Boyaca,  (N.  Gran.) 
Bozzolo,  (Lomb.) 
Bra,  (Pied.) 

Braband,  Noord,  (Neth.)  pr. 
Braband,  Zuid,  (Neth.)pr. 
Bracciano,  (It.)  duchy. 
Brackenheim,  (Wurt.) 
Braclaw,  or  Bratzlaf. 
Bradano,(Napl.)  r.  Bradanus. 
Bradsberg,  (Norw.)  pr. 
Bradstowe.    See  Broadstairs. 
Braga,  (Port.)     Braccara     j 

Jlugusta.  \ 

Braganca,  (Port.) 
Bragernaes,  (Norw.) 
Braglia,  (Lomb.)  cloister. 
Brahestad,  (Finl.) 
Brai,  (Switz.)  /. 
Braila,  or  BraiIow,(Tur.) 
Braine-le-Comte,  (Belg.) 
Brakel,  Neder,  (Belg.) 
Bramois,  (Switz.) 
Biamstedt,  (Denm.) 
Brancaleone,  (Napl.) 
Bianco,  Rio,  (Braz.) 
Brandano,  (Napl.)  r. 
Brandeis,  (Boh.) 
Brandenburg,  ( Pr.)  pr. 
Brandhof,  (Austr.) 
Branna,  (Boh.) 
Brantome,  (Fr.) 
Bias  D'or,  (Ca.Br.)  bay. 
Brasso.     See  Kronstadt. 
Bratzlaf,  (R.  P. ;  p.  Braclaw.) 
Braubach,  (Germ.) 
Braunau,  (Austr. ;  b.  Bru-  j 

mow.)     Brundunum.         ) 
Braunfels,  (Pr.) 
Braunsberg,  (Pr.) 
Braunschweig,  (Germ. ;  e.  ) 

Brunswick.)  j 

Braunsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Bray  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Brazoria,  (Tex.) 
Brazos  de  Dios,  (Tex.) 
Brazza,  (Dalm.)  isl. 
Breche-du-Roland,  (Pyr.)     ) 

defile. 
Brecht,  (Belg.) 
Breda,  (Neth.) 
Bredon,  (Fr.) 
Bregaglia,  Val,  (Switz.) 
Breganc^n,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Bregenz,  (Austr.)  Brigantia. 
Breglio,  (Sard.) 
Breisach,  Alt,  ( Bad.) 
Breisgau,  (Germ.)  old  div. 
Breitenfeld,  (Sax.) 
Brejo,  (Braz.) 
Bremen,  (Germ.) 
Bremerhafen,  (Germ.) 
Bremervfirde,  (Han.) 
Bremgarten,  (Switz.) 
Brenditz,  (Mor.) 
Brendola,  (Lomb.) 
Brenets,  les,  ( Switz.) 
Brenne,  la,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Brenner,  (Tyr.)  mt.     Mons  ) 

Pyriceus.  \ 

Breno,  (Lomb.) 
Brenta,  (Tyr.  Lomb.)  r.        ) 

Medoacus  Major.  ) 

Brentonico,  (Tyr.) 
Brescella,  (N.  It.)  Brixellum. 
Brescia,  (Lomb.) 
Brescou,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Breslau,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Bresles,  (Fr.) 
Biesnice,  or  Brzesnitz, 
Bressanone.     See  Brixen. 


grdng  bqqrg 

le  bqqrg 

bqqrge 

bqqr-ge' 

bqqr~gunyr 

bqqr-gb-dng' 

bqqr  sang  morris' 

bqqr-geuhj 

bqqr-tdn"  ge 

bqqs-sdk1 

bqqs-s'i-^re' 

bqqs-sii' 

bqq-v'inyr 

bqq-v'ine' 

bqq-vi-le1 

bu-v'ine' 

bo-v'i'no 

bojcs'mire 

boks'tel 

bo-yd'kd 

bot'sb-lo 

brd 

nurdt  brd'bdndt 

loidt  brd'bdndt 

brdt-chd'no 

brdk'kin-hlme' 

brdU'ldf 

brd-dd'no 

brdds'berg 

brad'  stowe 

bra' '  gd 

brd-gan's'd 

brd' gtr-nds1 

brdl'yd 

brd'he-stdd1 

bra 

brd-i'ld,  brd-'i'luv 

brane-l'e-kongt' 

ne'der  brd'kel 

brd-mo-d' 

brdm'stedt 

brdn'kd-le-o'ne 

r'i'qq  brdn'kqq 

brdn-dd'no 

brdnd'is 

bran'  den-bqqrg' 

brdndt'hof 

brdn'nd 

brang-lume' 

brd-durc' 

brd-shu' 

brdti'ldf 

brou'bdeh 

brou'nou 
broun'fels 
brouns'berg 
broun'shwig 

brouns'dqrf 
brd-sur-sane 
brd-thu-r'i-d 
brd'thus  de  di-osr 
brdt'sd 

brish-du-ro-ldng' 

brecht 

bre~ddr 

bre-dong' 

val  bre-gdl'y'd 

bre-gdng-song1 

bre'  gents 

brel'yo 

alt  brl'zdch 

bris'gou 

brl'ten-feldt' 

bre'go 

bre'men 

bre'mer-ha'fen 

brc'mer-feiir'de 

brem'  gar-ten 

bren'd'its 

bren'du-Vd 

le  brc-ne' 

Id  bren 

brin'ner 

bre' no 

bren'td 

bren-to-rii'ko 

bre-shel'ld 

bre'shd 

bres-kqq' 

bres'lou 

brele 

bres'n'it-se 

bres-sd-no'nt 


Bresse,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Bressuire,  (Fr.) 
Brest,  (Fr.)     Brestum. 
Breta»ne,(Fr.;  e.  Brittany.)  ) 

old  prov,  ) 

Breteuil,  (Fr.) 
Bretigny,  (Fr.) 
Brezo,  (H.) 

Breznyo  Banya,  or  Bries, 
Brevine,  la,  (Switz.) 
Briancon,  (Fr.)  Brigantium. 
Brianconnais,  (Fr.)  old  distr, 
Briansk,  (R.) 
Brianza,  (Lomb.) 
Briave,  (Fr.)    Brivodurum. 
Bribiesca,  (Sp.) 
Bricherasko,  (Sard.) 
Bridlington,  or  Brelling- 

ton,  (Eng.  ;  commonly 

Burlington.) 
Brie,  (Fr.)   old  distr. 
Brie-Comte-Robert,  (Fr.) 
Brieg,  (Pr.  Sil.,  Switz.) 
Briel,  or  Brielle,  (Neth.) 
Brienne-le-Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Brienne-le-Cha.telet,  (Fr.)  c. 
Brienz,  (Switz.) 
Brietzen.     See  Wrietzen. 
Bries,  or  Brisen,  (H. ;  A.      ) 

Breznyo  Banya.)  j 

Brieux,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Briey,  (Fr.) 
Brighton,  formerly  Bright-  j 

helmstone.  ) 

Brignano,  (Lomb.) 
Brignoles,  (Fr.) 
Brihuega,  (Sp.) 
Brindisi,(  Napl. )i?rimdusiu7n. 
Brionne,  (Fr.)     Brionia. 
Brionnois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Brioude,  (Fr.)     Brivata. 
Brisach,  Neuf,  (Fr.) 
Brisuega,  (Sp.) 
Britany.     See  Bretagne. 
Brives,  (Fr.) 

Brives-la-Gaillarde,  (Fr.) 
Brivieska,  (Sp.) 
Brivio,  (Lomb.) 
Brixen,  (Tyr.  It.)  Bressanone. 
Broadstairs,  (Eng. ;  for-       > 

merly  Bradstowe.)  J 

Brock,  (Pol.) 

Brocken,  o»-Brocksberg,(Pr.) 
Brod,  (Slav.)     Marsonia. 
Brody,'  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Broek,  (Neth.) 
Broglie,  (Fr.) 
Bromberg,  (Pr.  P. ;  p.  Byd-  j 

goszcz.)  j 

Brtfmsebro,  (Swed.) 
Brondolo,  (N.  It.) 
Bronte,  (Sic.) 
Broos.     See  Szaszvaros. 
Brotteaux,  les,  (Fr.) 
lirou,  (Fr.) 
Brough,  (Eng.) 
Brouage,  (Fr.) 
Broye,  (Switz.)  r. 
Brozas,  (Sp.) 
Brougham,  (Eng.)    Brovo- ) 

niacum.  ) 

Bruca,  la,  (Sic.) 
Bruchsal,  (W.  Germ.) 
Bruck,  (Austr.)  Murmpontum. 
Briickenau,  (Bav.) 
Brudano,  (Napl.)  r. 
Brudzewo,  (Pol.) 
Bruges,  (Belg.  ;fiem.  Brugge.) 
Brugg,  or  Bruck,  (Switz.) 
Brugge.     See  Bruges. 
Bruggen,  (Switz.) 
Brugnato,  (Sard.) 
Biilhl,  (Pr.) 

Brumath,  (Fr.)  Bracomagus. 
Brumow.     See  Braunau. 
Brundel,  (Boh.) 
Bruniquel,  (Fr.) 
Brunn,  (Mor.) 
Brunn-am-Gebirge,  (Austr.) 
Brunnen,  (Switz.) 
Brunswick.     See  Braun-      i 

schweig.  ) 

Bruntrut.     See  Porentruy. 
Brusau,  (Mor.) 
Biussel.     See  Bruxelles. 
Brussels.     See  Bruxelles. 
Briix,  (Boh.) 
Bruxelles,  (Belg. ;  d.  Brus-  ) 

sel ;  e.  Brussels.)  ( 

Bruz,  (Fr.) 
Brzesd,  (Pol.) 


bres     ^ 

hres-sb-ire' 

bresd 

bre-tdny' 

bre-ieklyf 

bre-tin-y'i1 

bre-so  ^ 

bris-ni-u'  bdhn'y'd 

la  br'£-vine' 

bri-dng-sdng' 

br'i-dng-sd-nar 

br'i-dnsk' 

bri-dnd's'd 

br'i-dre' 

br'i-b'i-es'kd 

br'i-ke-rds'ko 

bur'ling-ton 

br'i 

bri-cdngt-ro-ber' 

brig 

br'ile,  br'i-eV 

br'i-en'le-shd-td1 

br'i-en'  le'-skat-le' 

br'i-ents' 

br'it'sen 

br'is,  br'i'zen 

sang  br'z-efc' 
br'i-d' 

brl'ton 

br'in-yd'no 
brin-yule' 
br'i-gqq-e'  go) 
bfin' d'i-s'i 
br'i-bne' 
bfi-b-nd1 
bfi-qqd' 
ne%f  bri-sdk' 
br'i-sqq-e' gd 
brit'ta-ny 

br'ice  , s 

br'ive-ld-gd-i-ydroV 
bri-vi-es' kd 
br'i'vi-o 
br'ik'sen 

broad'  stairs 

brbtsk 

brqk'ken,  brqhs'berg 

bruhd 

bru' 'di 

brqqk 

brul-y'i' 

brqm'berg 

brdum'  se-bro 

bronfdo-lo 

brun'te 

bruhs 

le  brot-to1 

brqq 

broff 

brqq-dger 

brb-d' 

bro'ihds 

brqqme 

Id  brqq'kd 

brqqch'zahl 

brqqk 

brilk'ke-nou 

brqq-dd'no 

brqqd-ze'vo 

brtige ;  e.  bru'jez 

brqqg,  brqqk 

breug'ge 

brUg'  gen 

brqqn-yd'to 

bride 

brd-md' 

brqq'mqv 

brhn'del 

brfi-rii-keV 

br&ji 

brqqn-dm-ge-birt ge 

brqqn'nen 

bruns'ioik 

brqqn'troqt 

brii'zou 

bi-elis'sil' 

brus'sels 

brfoks 

brti-sel' 

brii 
brshestsy 


F&te,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mite,  prey,  help,  th&re,  he'r.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dSve,  m'dve,  roqlf,  bqqk,  lord. —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy  ,*  on,  house.  —  Fr.  it  Jong. 
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Brzesc"  Litewski,  (R.) 
Brzesko,  (Gal.) 
Brzesnica,  (Pol.) 
Brzezyn,  (Pol.) 
Brzozow,  (Gal.) 
Bu,  (Fr.) 
Buah,  (Guin.) 
Buarcos,  (Port.) 
Bubendorf,  (Switz.) 
Buccari,  (Croatia.) 
Bucclieri,  (Sic.) 
Buccliianico,  (Napl.) 
Biiccino,  (Napl.) 
Bucellas,  (Port.) 
Buch,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Bucliberg,  (Austr.) 
Buclihorn,  or  Friederichs-  , 

hafen,  ; 

Buchkogel,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Bucholwitz,  (Mor.) 
Biiclitarininskaja,  (R.) 
Bucliswiller,  or  Bouxviller. 
Buczazc,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Biickeburg,  (N.  Germ.) 
Biula,  or  Ofen,  (H. ;  slav.    , 

Budin.)  ' 

Buda-Keszi,  (H.) 
Budenitz,  (Boh. ;  b.  Bude-  , 

nice.)  ' 

Biiderich,  or  BKicher,  (Pr.) 
Biidesheim,  (Germ.) 
Budimir,  (H.) 
Budin.     See  Buda. 
Budin,  (Boh.) 
Budingen,  (Germ.) 
Budissin.     See  Bautzen. 
Budoa,  (111.) 

Biidos-Hegy,  (Trans.)  mt. 
Budweis,  (Boh.) 
Budzanow,  (Gal.) 
Buena-Vista,  (Mex.  Conf.) 
Buen  Ayre,  or  Bon  Air, 

(D.  W.  Ind.)  i 

Buenaventura, or  Bonaven-  j 

tura,  ) 

Buenos  Ayres,  (S.  A.)         j 
Buenos  Jardines,  los,  (Au-  i 

stral.)  isl.  \ 

Buen  Retire,  el,  (Sp.)  castle. 
Buet,  le,(Sav.)oi!e  of  the  Alps. 
Buffalora,  (N.  It.) 
Buffon,  (Fr.) 
Bug,  (R.)  r. 
Buge}',  (Fr.)  old  ter. 
Buhl,  (W.Germ.) 
Buinsk,  (R.) 
Buironfosse,  (Fr.) 
Buis,  le,  (Fr.) 
Buitensluis,  or  Neumanns-  \ 

dorf,  (Neth.)  \ 

Buitenzorg,  (Java.) 
Bujalance,  (Sp.) 
Bukowina,  (Austr.)  old  distr. 
Bulgaria.     Jiliesia  Inferior. 
Bullas,  (Sp.) 
Biille,  (Switz.) 
Bufiol,  (Sp.) 
Bunzlau,  (Germ.) 
Buonconvento,  (Tusc.) 
Buquira,  (Braz.)  mt. 
Buragan,  (Colomb.)   mt. 
Buren,  (Neth.) 
Burg,  (Pr.) 
Burgali,  (Bav.) 
Burgberg.  See  Ditro  Varhely. 
Burgdorf,  (Switz.;  Fr.        I 

Berthoud.)  j 

Burgerhout,  (Neth.) 
Burghausen,  i  Bav.) 
Burglen,  (Switz.) 
Burgo,  (Sp.) 
Burgos,  (Sp.) 
Bi'ugstein,  (Boli.l 
Buigsteint'urt.     See  Steinfurt. 
Burgtlial,  or  Le  Bourg, 
Burguete,  (Sp.) 
Burgundy, «rBourgogne,(Fr.) 
Burjasot,  (Sp.) 
Burkersdorf,  (Pr.) 
Bursztyn,  (Gal.) 
Burtscheid,  or  Borcette,  (Pr.) 
Burzenin,  (Pol.) 
Busacchino.    See  Bisacquino. 
Busaco,  (Port.) 
Busca,  (Pied.) 
Buskerud,  (Norvv.) 
Busot.     See  Buzot. 
Bussang,  (Fr.) 
Biisserach,  (Switz.) 
Bussolino,  (Sard.) 
Butschowitz,  (Mor.) 


brshestsy  l'i-tevs'k'i 

brshes'ko 

brshes-n'ii'  sd 

brshe-z'ine' 

brshu'zov 

bu 

bQQ-Cl'll 

bqq-dr'kqqs 

bqq'ben-dorf1 

bqqk'kd-r'i 

bqqk-ke'r'i 

bqqk-k'i-'d-ni'ko 

bqqk-ch'i'no 

bqq-sel'lds 

buk 

bqqch'berg   „ 

bqqch'horn 

bqqch'ko-geV 

bqq'chdl-vits' 

bqqch-tdr-niins'kd-yd 

books' xil-ler 

bqqt'shdtsh 

buk'ke-bqqrg 

bqq'dd 

boo' da  kes-s'i 

bqq'dd-nits,  boqa$-riit-se 

Mi' de-rich 

bft'des-hima' 

bqq-d'i-mir' 

bqq'd'ine 

bqq-d'ine' 

bqq'din"gen 

bqq-d'is'  sine 

bqq-d5'd 

bh-ddhsh-hedy 

bqqdt'wis 

bqqd-shd' nqqf 

bqq-e'nd  v'is't'd 

bqq-en'  d''i-re 

bqq-e-nd-ven-tqq'rd 

bqq-e'n'ds  d''i-res ;  e.  bo'nos 
d'ris 

Ids  bqq-e'nos  ch'dr-dz'nes 

el  bqq-en'  re-t'i'ro 

Id  bti-e' 

bqq-fd-lb'rd 

Wt-fung' 

bqqllg 

btt-ga' 

bule 

bqq-'inskf 

bU-'i-rung-fus1 

Id  b£h> 

boi' ten-slois' 

boi'ten-zorg 
bqq-cl<d-ldn'the 
,  bqq-ku-v'i'nd 
bulga'ria 
bqql'yds 
bqql'le 
bqqn'yul 
bqqnts'lou 
bqq-on-lcu  n-ven'to 
bqq-k'i'rd 
bqq-rd-gdn' 
bil'ren 
bqqrg 
bqqr'  gou 
bqqrg'berg 

bqqrg'dqrf 

b&r'  ger-hout 

bqqrg' hou'ietl 

Mirg'lin 

bqqr'  <ro 

bqqr  gos 

burg'^tlnc 

bqqrg 'stine'fqqrt 

bqqrg' tale 

bqqr-gqq-e'te 

bur'giuidy 

bqqr-chd-sot' 

bqqr'ki'rs-dqrft 

boor.^h'tin 

bqqrt'sfndt 

bqqr-she'n'iti 

bqq-sdk-ki'no 

bqq-sd'kqo 


Buttisholz,  (Switz.) 
Biitzow,  (N.  Germ.) 
Buxtehude,  (Han.) 
Buzancais,  (Fr.) 
Buzias,  (H.) 
Buzot,  or  Busot,  (Sp.; 
Bydgoszcz,  (Pr.  Pol. ; 

Bromberg.) 
Bydzow,  (Boh.) 
Bzura,  (Pol.)  r 


bqqt'tis-hults' 

biu'tso 

bqqks'te-hqq'de 

bu-ldng-sd' 

bqq-s'i-dhsh1 

bqq-thbt' 

b'id'  goshtsh 

b'id'shqv 

biqq'r'd 


c. 


oqqs 


'ltd 


bqqs'ke-rqqd 

bqq-sut' 

bhs-sdng' 

btis'se-rdrh 

bqqs-su-l'i'no 

bqql'shu-vits' 


Cahaceieo,  (Af.)  penins. 
Cabanes,  (Sp.) 
Cabeca  de  Montachique,      ) 
(Port.)  mts.  \ 

Cabeco  de  Vide,  (Port.) 
Cabeza  Belloza,  (Sp.) 

Cabeza  del  Buey,  (Sp.) 
Cabezas  de  San  Juan,  (Sp.) 
Cabezon,  (Sp.) 
Cabo  Aguja,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Agulhas,  (Af.)  prom. 
Cabo  Ballena,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Bojador,  (Sahar.)  prom. 
Cabo  Camaron,(Guat.)  prom. 

Cabo  Carvoeiro,  (Port.)  prdm. 
Cabo  Catoche,  ( Mex.)  prom. 
Cabo  Cervera,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Chirinal,  (Peru,)  prom. 

Cabo  Creus,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Delgado,  (Af.)  prom. 
Cabo  Deseado,  (Patag.)prom. 
Cabo  do  Ambro.    See  Cabo  j 

Natal.  ( 

Cabo  Espicbel,  (Port.)  prom. 
Cabo  Frio,  (Braz.)  prom. 
Cabo  Galera,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Gallinas,  (S.  A.)  prom. 
Cabo  Gardafui,  (A(.)  prom. 
Cabo  Governador,'  Per.)prom. 
Cabo  Higuer,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Machichaco,(Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Malabrig,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Martin,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Mendocino,  (Mex.)     ) 

prom.  ) 

Cabo  Natal,  or  Cabo  do        ) 

Ambro,  (Madag.)  prom.    ) 
Cabo  Nombre  de  Jesus,        i 

(Tier,  del  Fue.)  prom.       ) 
Cabo  Orfui,  (Af.)  prom. 
Cabo  Ortegal,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Pulson,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabo  Quilan,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  San  Nicolas,  (Peru,)  j 

prom.  ) 

Cabo  Sio  Rogue,  (Braz.) 
Cabo  Sao  Vicente,  (Port.)    ) 

prom.  ) 

CaboTiburon,  (Hayti,) prom. 
Cabo  Torel,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Totoral,  (Peru,)  prom. 
Cabo  Trafalgar,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Cabra,  (Sp.)    JEgabrum. 
Cabrieres,  (Fr.) 
Ca^apaba,  (Br.) 
Caccamo,  (Sic.) 
Caceres,  (Sp.)  Castra  Cacilia. 
Cacheo,  (Scnegainbia.) 
Cachimayo,  (Bol.) 
Cachoeira,  (Braz.) 
Cadagun,  (Sp.)  r. 
Cadaval,  (Port.) 
Cadeac,  (Fr.) 
Cadenet,  (Fr.) 
Cadereita,  (Queretaro,  Mex.) 
Cadillac,  (Fr.) 
Cadiz,  (Sp.)     Gades. 
Cadore,  Pievo  di,  (Lomb.) 
Cadzanii,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Caen,  (Ft.)     Cailomum. 
Cagayan,  (Isle  Luzon,)  pr. 
Cagli,  (It.) 

Cagliari,  (Sard.)     Calaris. 
Cagua,  (Venez.) 
Cahite,  or  Villauova  da       J 

Rainha,  (Peru,) 
Cahors,  (Fr.)    Divona. 
Cairo,  (Eg.) 
Cairo,  (Pied.)     Corium. 
Cajano,  Poggia  a,  fTusc.) 
Calabo^o,  (Venez.) 
Calabria,  (part  of  Napl.) 

Bruttiiim. 


hU-ba-sa''i^ro 
kd-bd'nes 

kd-be'sd  de  mong-td-sh'i'ke 

hd-be'sqq  de  v'i'de 
hd-be'thd  bd-yo'th'd 

kd-be'thd  del  bqq-e'i  ,_, 
kd-be'thds  de  sdn  chqq-dn' 
kd-be-thbn' 
kd'bo  d-gqq'vhd 
kd'bqq  d-gqql'yds 
kd'bo  bdl-ye'nd 
ka'liqq  bd-gd-dur' 
kd'bo  kd'md-rbn' 

kd'bqq  kdr-vqq-d'i-rqq 
kd'bo  kd-to'che 
kd'bo  ther-ve'rd 
kd'bo  ch'i-r'i-ridV 

kd'bo  kre'qqs 
kd'bo  del-gd'do 
ka'bo  de-se-d'do 

kd'bqq  dqq  dng'brQQ 

kd'bqq  es-p'i-sheV 
kd'bqq  fr'i'qq 
kd'bo  gd-le'rd 
kd'bo  gdl-y'i'nds 
kd'bo  gdr-dd-fqq''i 
kd'bo  gd-ver-nd-dorr 
kd'bo  'i-ger' 
kd'bo  md-ch'i-chd'ko 
kd'bo  md-ld-bfig' 
kd'bo  mdr-t'inr 

kd'bo  men' do-th'i' no 
kd'bqq  nd-tdl' 

kd'bo  nom'bre  de  che-sqqs'' 

kd'bo  or-fqq'z 
kd'bo  ur-te'gdl 
kd'bo  pqql-sun' 
kd'bo  k'i-ldn' 

kd'bo  sdti  rii-ko-l'dsJ 
kd'bqq  sd'qqng  ro'ge 
kd'bqq  sd'qqng  v'i'sen'te 

kd'bo  t'i-bqq-ron' 

kd'bo  to-rcl' 

ka'bo  to-tO-rdl' 

trd-fdl-gdr'  j  e.  tra-fal' gar 

kd'brd 

kd-bri-ere1 

kd-sd-pd'bd 

kdk-kd-mo' 

kd'the-res 

kd-slte'qq 

kd-ch'i-md'yo 

kd-shqq-a'i-rd 

kd-dd-gqqn' 

kd-dd-val' 

kd-de-dk' 

kdd-ne'  ,_^ 

kd-derre''i-ta 

kd-di-yak' 

kad'ii ;  sp.  kd'd'ith 

p'i-e've  di  kd-do're 

kddt'zdndt 

kdng 

kd-gd-ydn1 

kdl'y'i 

kdl'yd-r'i 

kd'gqq-a 

Icd-i-te1 

kd-ure' 

ar.  ia'ftt'-ra,  kd'i-ro 

kd''i-ro       ^ 
put'ga  d  kd-'i-d'no 
kd-Vd-bo'  so 

kd-ld'bri-d 


Calabria  Citeriore,  (Napl.  )pr. 
Calahorra,  (Sp.)    Calagurris. 
Calais,  (Fr.) 
Calaisis,  (Fr.)  distr. 
Calanca,  (Switz.)  v. 
Calascibetta.     See  Calata-    ) 

scibetha.  J 

Calata  Bellata,  (Sic.)  mt. 
Calatafimi,  (Sic.) 
Calata  Girone,  or  Caltagi-    ) 

rone,  (Sic.)  ) 

Calatanazor,  (Sp.) 
Calata  Scibetta,  or  Calasci- ) 

betta,  \ 

Calatayud,  (Sp.) 
Calatrava,  la  Vieja.     Ore-  } 

turn,  or  Orea.  \ 

Calatro,  (Napl.) 
Calaya,  (Mex.) 
Calchagua,  (Chile,)  pr. 
Calci,  (Tusc.) 
Caldas  da  Rainha,  (Port.) 
Caldas  de  Gerez,  (Port.) 

Caldas  de  Sao  Miguel,  (Port.) 
Caldas  del  Itey,  (Sp.) 
Caldas  de  Monbuy,  (Sp.) 
Caldeirao,  Sena  de,  (Port.)  ) 

mts.  ) 

Caldera,  (Peru  Conf.) 
Caldiero,  (It.  Lomb.) 
Cali,  (S.  A.  N.  Gren.) 
Cali.ino,  (Tyr.) 
Calitri,  (Napl.) 
Calken,  (Belg.) 
Callao,  (Peru.) 
Calle,  la,  (Alger.) 
Galliano,  (Tyr.) 
Calmar,  or  Kalmar,  (Svv 
Calmila,  (Mex.)pr. 
Calofaro,  (Sic.)     whirlpool.  ) 

Charybdis.  \ 

Caltagirone.    See  Calatagi-  j 

rone.  j 

Caltanisetta,  (Sic.) 
Caluso,  (Pied.) 
Calvados,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Calvano,  (Tusc.)  mt. 
Calvi,  (Cors.)  Calvium. 
Calw,  (Wiirt.) 
Calzada,  (Sp.) 

Camajore,  (C.  It.) 
Camaldoli,  (Tusc.)/or.  cloist. 
Camargue,  la,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Camariiias,  (Sp.) 
Camarones,  (Patag.)  r. 
Cambrai,  or  Cambray,(Fr.)  ) 

Camaracum.  \ 

Cambresis,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Cambrils,  (Sp.) 
Camera  de  Lobos,  (Mad.) 
Camerata,  (Sic.) 
Camerino,  (It.)     Camerinum, 
Camerones,  (Guin.)  r. 
Cameta,  (Braz.) 
Caminha,  (Port.) 
Camogli,  (Sard.) 
Campagna  di  Roma,  (It.)     j 

old  pr.     Latium.  \ 

Campagna  Felice,  (former  ) 

Campania.)  ) 

Campari,  (Fr.) 
Campana,  la,  (Sp.) 
Campbelltown,  (Sc.) 

Campbiel,  (Pyr.)  peak. 
Campeche,  S.Francisco  de,  } 

(C.  A.  Yucatan.)  ) 

Camperdown,  (Neth.;  dut.  j 

Camperduin.)  ) 

Campidoglio,  ( former  Cap- ) 

itolium.)  j 

Campillo  de  Arenas,  (Sp.) 
Campinas,  (Braz.) 
Campobasso,  (Napl.) 
Campo  del  Cadore,  (Lomb.) 
Campo  de  Villarica,  (Port.)  ) 

plain.  ) 

Campo  Formio,  (N.  It.) 
Campo  Mayor,  (Port.) 
Campos  Parexis,  (Braz.)      ) 

plain.  ) 

Campo  Santo,  (Modena.) 
Campredon,  (Sp.) 
Camucim,  (Braz.)  r. 

Canada,  (N.  A.) 

Canal  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  (Fr.) 
Canal  de  l'Est,  du  Centre,  ( 

(Fr.)  i 

Canal  des  Tjandes,  (Fr.) 
Canal  du  Midi,  (Fr.) 
Canary,  (sp.  Canarias.)        ) 

ForixinatiB  Insula.  isL        \ 


k'd-ld'br'i-'u  ch'i-te-r'i-d' 're 

kd-ld-or'r'd 

kaVis ;  fr.  kd'lQ, 

k'd-lu-i'i' 

kd-lan'ka 

kd-ld-shi-bet'fd 

k'd-ld'td  bft-ld'ld 
kd-la' td~f  V  mi 

kd-ld't'd  dgi-ro'ne. 

k'd-W '  t'd-nd-tkor' 

kd-ld't'd  shi-bet't'd 

kd-ld-td-yQqd' 

ka-lci-trd'v'd,  Id  v'i-e'ch'd 

kd'ld-tro 

kd-la'yd     ^ 

kat-cha'  gQQ-'d 

kdl'ch'i 

kal'das  da  rd-in'y'd 

kal'das  de  ge-res1 

kdl'dds  de  sa'qono-  m'i-geV 

kal'das  del  re'i      ^ 

kdl'dds  de  mon-b^o't 

ser'rd  de  kdl-dd-'i-ra' Q$ng 

ktil-de'ru 

kdl-d'i-e'ro 

kd-li'  ~ 

ka-l'i-'d'no 

ka-l'i'tr'i 

kdl'ken 

kdl-yd'o 

la  kal 

kdl-l'i-d'no 

kal'mdr 

kdl-m'i'ld 

kd-lo'fd-ro 

kdl-Vd-dgi-ro'nt 

kdl-ta-n'i-set-td 

kd-lQo'so 

kal-vd-dos1 

kdl-va'no 

k'dl'v'i 

kdlv 

kdl-thd'dd 

kd-m'd-'i-o' re 

kd-mal'dd-l'i 

Id  kd-mdrgt 

kd-md~r'iv'y'ds 

kd-md-rv'nes 

kdng-bra1 

kdng-bre-zV 

hdm-br'ils' 

kd-me'rd  de  lo'bos 

kd-me-rd'td 

kd-vie-r'i'no 

kd-me-ro'nes 

kd-me-td' 

kd-m'in'y'd 

kd-mdl'y'i 

kdm-pdn'yd  di  ru'm'd 

kdm-pdn'ya  fe-l'i'  eke 

kdng-pang' 
la  kdm-pa'n'd 
kam'cltown 
kdng-b'i-eV 

sdn  fr  tin-tilts' ko  de  k'dm- 
pe'chc 

kam' per-doin' 
ktim-p'i  dul'yo 

k'dm-p'il'yo  de  ti-re'rids 
kdm-p'i'nds 
kdm'po-bas'so 
ktim'po  del  kti-dv're 

kdng'pQQ  de  v'il-ld-r'i'kti 

kdm'pa  for'm'i-o 
kdng'pQQ  ma-yore1 

kdng'pcQs  pti-rd'sh'is 

kdm'po  sdn'to 
kdm-prc-don' 
kd-TiiQQ-s'ingr 
can'ada  ;  sp.  kti-ii'd'dti  and 

kti-n  d-d  a' 
kti-ndi'  de  Id  kdte'dorer 

kd-ndV  d'e  lcst'(dii  sdngtr) 

kti-n'dV  da.  Itingd' 
kd-ntiV  du  mi-dV 

kti-nd'r'i-tis 


vhe}  H  short,  but  —  Fr.  <&  long,  mi  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  \iqmd.  —  J3n"gcr.  —  g1  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and/. 
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Canary  Island,  (Sp.  Gran.)  j  k       , 

Canana.  J 

Canaveral  de  Leon,  r.  Sp.  k'dn-yd-ve-r'dV  de  le-on! 

Cancale,  (Fr.)  kdng-kdle' 

Candelaria,  (S.  A.  PI.  Conf.)  kdn-de-ld'r'i-d 

Candia.     See  Crete.  kdn'di-'d 

Canelon,  (PI.  Conf.)  kd-ne-lon' 

Canea,  (Candia.)  kd-ne'd 

CaBete  de  las  Torres,  (Sp.)  kdn-ye'te  de  las  tor'res 
Canete  la  Real,  (Sp.) 


Cangas  de  Onis,  (Sp.) 
Cangucu,  (Braz.) 
Canha,'  (Port.) 
Canicatti,  (Sic.) 
Canigou,  (Fr.)  m. 
Canino,  (It.) 
Canne,  (Napl.)     Cannes. 
Cannes,  (Fr.) 
Cannstadt,  ( Wiirt.) 


kdn-ye'te  Id  re-'dV 
kdn'gds  de  o'n'is 

kdn-gqq-sqQ1 

k'dn'y'd 

kd-n'i-k'dt' t'i 

kd-n'i-gqq1 

kd-n'i'no 

kdn'ne 

kdn 

kdn'stddt 


Canodel  Trocadero,  (Sp.)  isl.   kdn'yo  del  tro-kd-de'ro 


Canosa,  (Napl.) 
Canossa,  (C.  It.) 
Cantal,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Cantanhede,  (Port.) 
Cantiano,  (It.) 
Cantavieja,  (Sp.) 
Cantazaro,  (Napl.) 
Canzo,  (Lomb.) 
Canteleu,  (Fr.) 
Caparola,  (Pont.  St.) 
Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,    j 

(S.  Af  )  prom,  j 

Capdela  Hogue,RazBlan-  j 

chard,  (Fr.)  prom.  j 

Capet,  (Switz.) 


kd-no  'sd 

kd-nds's'd 

kdng-t'dl' 

kdng-tdn-ye'  de 

kdn-t'i-d'no 

kdn-td-v'i-e' ch'd 

kdn-tdd-sd'ro 

k'dnd'so 

k'dngt-lou' 

kd-pd-ro'ld 

kdp  de'  bona  es-pe-rdngsr 

kdp  de'  Id  og  (r'di  bl'dng- 

slidr) 
k'd-pe' 
Cap  Haitien,  {formerly Cap  )    kdp  d-'i-t'i-dng' ,k'dp fr'dng- 
■    Francais,  Hayti.)  j        sd' 

Capitanata,  (Napl.)  prov.        kd-pi-td-nd't'd 
Capiz,  (Philippines.)  kd'p'iih 

Cap  la  Roche,  (Hayti.)  prom,  kdp  Id  rosh' 
Capo  Cala  Fiumara,  )    ,..,      ,■.,,..  -..O       ...  ., 

(Cors.)  prom.  \    ^'po  ka'ld  fi-qq^nd'rd 

Capo  di  Boe'o,  (Sic.)  prom.       k'd'po  di  bo-e'o 
Capo  di  Leuka,  (Napl.)  kd'po  di  le'qq-k'd 

Capo  di  Por.te,  (Lomb.)  kd'po  di  pdn'te 

Capo  d'Istria,  ( Aust. )  JEgida.  kd'po  d'is'tr'i-d 
•Capo  Monte  Argentaro, 

prom.  (It.) 
Capo  Passaro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Capo  Peloro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Capo  San  Angelo,  Malea, 

(Tur.)  prom. 
Capo  Teulada,  (Sard.) 


k'd'po  mon'te  dr-dgen-t'd'ro 

kd'po  p'ds' s'd-ro 

kd'po  pe-lo'ro 

kd'po  sdn  dn'dge-lo  (m'd~ 

le'd) 
k'd'po  te-qq-ld'd'd 


Capova,Capoa, Capua, (Napl. )kd'po-va,  kd'po-'d 

Capo  Viestice,  fit.)  prom. 

Cappel,  (Switz.) 

Capraja,  (Sard.)  isl. 

Caprese,  (Tusc.) 

Capri,  (Napl.)  isl.    Caprece. 

Cap  Raz  de  Comarton,         ) 

i    (Fr.)  prom.  j 

Cap  Sicie,  (Fr.)  prom. 

Cap  Taillant,  (Fr.)  prom. 

Capua.     See  Capova. 

Capvern,  (Fr.) 

Caqueta,  (Braz.)  r. 

Carabanchel,  (Sp.)  castle. 

Caracare3.     See  Ybera. 

Caracas,  or  Caraccas,  ) 

(Venez.  S.  A.)  j 

Caramanico,  (Napl.) 
Carasson,  (Columb.)  mi. 
Caravaca,  (Sp.) 
Caravaggio,  (Lomb.) 
Caravellas,  <"•(,„,        ( 
Caravolhas,      \  itiI&2">        \ 
Carballo,  (Sp.) 
Carbonara,  (Sard.)  cape. 
Carcaci,  (Sic.) 
Carcaixente,  (Sp.,)  or  ) 

Carcajente.  \ 

Carcavellos,   )    _       . 
Carcavelhos,  j  (™n'>  j 

Carcassone,  (Fr.)     Carcaso. 
Carcelen,  (Sp.) 
Carden,  (Pr.) 
Cardenas,  (Sp.) 
Cardona,  (Sp.) 
Cardoner,  (Sp.)  r. 
Careggi,  (Tusc.) 
Carennac,  (Fr.) 
Carfagnana,  (Mod.) 
Carhaix,  (Fr.)    Vorganium. 
Cariaco,  (Venez.) 
Carignan,  (Fr.) 
Carignano,  (Pied.) 
Carinena,  (Sp.) 
Carini,  (Sic.) 
Carinola,  (Napl.) 
Carinthia.     See  Karnthen. 
Carla-le-Comte,  (Fr.) 
Carlisle,  (Eng.) 
Carlos,  San,  (Venez.) 


kd'po  v'i-es-l'i' che 
k'dp'pel 

k'd-prd''i-'d 

kd-pre'se 

kd'pr'i 

kdp  r'dz  de'  ko^m'dr-tong1 

k'dp-z'i-s'i' 

kdp-tdl-y'dngr 

kd'pqq-d 

kdp-vern' 

kd-ke-td' 

kd-rd-bdn-cheV 

kd-rd-k'd'res 

kd-r'd'k'ds 

k'd-r'd-m'd' n'i-ko 
kd-rds-son' 
kd-rd-v'd' k'd 
k'd-r'd-vdt' go 
kd-rd-vel' Ids 
k'd-rd-vel'y'ds 
kdr-b'dl'yo 
kdr-bo-n'd'rd 
kdr'kd-ch'i 

k'dr-k'd-'i-chen  'te 

k'dr-k'd-vel'los 

kdr-kd-vel'  yds 

kdr kds-sone' 

k'dr-the-len! 

kdr'den 

kdr'de-nds 

kdr-do'nd 

k'dr-do-ner1 

k'd-ret'  g'i 

kd-re-ndk' 

k'dr-fdn-y'd'n'd 

k'd-rd' 

k'd-r'i-'d'ko 

kd-r'in-ydng1 

k'd-r'in-yd'no 

kd-r'in-yeJnd 

k'd-r'i'n'i 

k'd-r'i-no'l'd 

kdr-l'd'l'e'-kongt 

kdr'lile 

s'dn  kdr'los 


Carlota,  la,  (Sp.) 
Carlowitz,  (Austr.) 
Carlsbad,  (Boh.) 
Carlscrona,  or  Bleking, 

(Swed.)  pr. 
Carlsdal,  (Swed.)  v. 
Carlshamn,  (Swed.) 
Carlsruhe,  (Bad.) 
Carlstad,  (Swed.)  pr. 
Carmagnola,  (Sard.) 
Carmeaux,  (Fr.) 
Carmen,  (Gulf  of  Cal.)  isl. 
Carmen,  el,  or  Patagones, 

(Buenos  Ay  res.) 
Carmona,  (Sp.)     Carmo. 
Carnac,  (Fr.) 
Carniola.     See  Krain. 
Caroline,  or  New  Philip- 
pines,    (sp.  Carolinas, 

Nuevas  Filipinas.)  isls. 
Caroly  Fejervar.  SeeKarls- 

burg. 
Caronia,  (Sic.) 
Carora,  (Venez.) 
Carpane,  or  Carpanedo, 

(N.  It.) 
Carpathian,  or  Krapacks, 

(Eur.;  g.  die  Karpathen.) 

mts. 
Carpentras,  (Fr.)    Carpen- ) 

toractc.  \ 

Carpi,  (N.  It.) 
Carpino,  (Calab.)  m. 
Carrara,  (It.) 
Carrick  on  Suir,  (Ir.) 
Carrie,  (Pied.) 
Carrion,  (Sp.) 
Cartagena,  (Sp.)  Carthago  ) 

Nova.  ) 

Cartago,  (Mosq.  Co.  C.  A.)  r 
Cartama,  (Sp.) 
Cartuxa,  (Sp.) 
Carupano,  (Venez.) 
Carvoeiro,  (Port.) 
Casaccia,  (Switz. ;  g.  Ka-  ) 

sasch.)  J 

Casale,  (Pied.) 
Casal  Maggiore,  (Lomb.) 
Casalnuovo,  (Napl.) 
Casamicciola,  (Napl.) 
Casar,  el,  de  Caceres,  (Sp.) 
Casarabonela,  (Sp.) 
Cascaes,  (Port.) 
Casciano,  San,  dei  Bagni,  ) 

(Tusc.)  j 

Caserta,  (Napl.) 
Caslaw,  or  Czaslaw,  ) 

(Boh. ;  g.  Tschaslau.)       j 
Casoli,  (Napl.) 
Caspe,  (Sp.) 
Caspian  Sea.  Mare  Hyrca- ) 

num.  ) 

Cassano,  (Napl.) 
Cassaro,  (Sic.) 
Cassel,  or  Kassel,  (Germ.)  I 

Casseila.  \ 

Cassiono,  Monte,  (Napl.)     i 

m.  \ 

Cassiquiari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Cassis,  (Fr.) 

Castagneto,  (Tusc.)  castle. 
Uastanuela,  (Mex.) 
Casteggio,  (Pied.) 
Castel  Bolognese,  (It.) 
Castel  Franco,  (Lomb.) 
Castel  a  Mare,  or  Castella-  ) 

mare  de  Stabia,  (Napl.)    j 
Castel  Gandolfo,  (It.) 
Castelguelfo,  (N.  It.) 
Castellamonte,  (Pied.) 
Castellanne,  (Fr.) 
Castel  Leone,  (Lomb.) 
Castello  Branco,  (Port.) 
Castellon  de  la  Plana,         ) 

(Sp.)    Castalia.  j 

Castellone,  (Napl.) 
Castelmuschio,  (111.) 
Castelnau,  (Fr.) 
Castelnaudary,  (Fr.)    Sos-  ) 

tomagus.  ) 

Castelriuovo,  (It.) 
Castelnuovo  a\  Garfagna-   ) 

na,  (Mod.)  j 

Castei  Sardo,  (Sard.) 
Castel  Sarrasin,  (Fr.) 
Castelvetere,  (Napl.) 
Castelvetrano,  (Sic.) 
Castiglione,  (It.) 
Castiglione  delle  Stiviere,    ) 

(Lomb.)  i 


I'd  kdr-lo'ta 
kdr'  lo-vits' 
kdrls'bddt 

k'drls' kro'nd 

k'drls' d'dle' 

k'drls-h'dmn' 

kdrls'rQo'/ie 

kdrl'stdd 

k'dr-m'dn-yo'l'd 

k'dr-mo' 

k'dr-men' 

el  k'dr-men' 

kdr-mo'n'd 

k'dr-ndli' 

karnio'la 

kd-TO-l'i'n'ds,  nqo-e'v'ds 
f'i-l'i-p'i'nds 

k'd-roly  fe-yer-v'dkr' 

k'd-ro-n'i'd 
k'd-ro'r'd 

k'dr-p'd'ne,  kar-pchie'do 
karpa'thian 

kdr-pdng-trW 

k'dr'p'i 

kdr-p'i'no 

k'dr-rd'rd 

kar'rick  on  shQqrB 

kdr-r'ik' 

kdr^r'i-on' 

k'dr-t'd-che'n'd 

k'dr-td' go 

k'dr'l'd-m'd 

kdr-tqo'ch'd 

kd-rQQ-p'd'no 

k'dr-vo-d'i-rqq 

k'd-s'dt' ch'd,  k'd-idtsh' 

k'd-s'd'le 

kd-s'dV  m'dt-go're 

k'd-s'dV  nqq-o'vo 

k'd-s'd-m'it'  cko-l'd 

el  kd-sdr'  de  kd'the-res 

kd-sdr'  d-bo-ne'l'd 

k'ds-k'd'is 

s'dn  k'd-sh'd'no  de''i  I'dn'yi 

k'd-ser't'd 

ch'dhs'l'df 

kd-so'l'i 
k'ds'pe 

kas'pian 

k'ds-s'd'no 
kds's'd-ro 

kas'sel 

mun'te  k'ds-s'i'no 

kds-s'i-k'i-'d' r'i 

kds-s'i' 

kas-tdn-ye'to 

k'ds-t'd-iiqq-e'l'd 

k'd-slet'go 

kd-stel'  bo-lon~ye}st 

k'd-stel'  frdn'ko 

kd-stel'  d  ma! re,  k'd-stel-l'd- 

ma're  de  std'b'i-'d 
kd-stel'  g'dn-dol'fo 
k'd-stel-gqq-el'fo 
kd-stel'  la-mon'te 
kd-std-ldn' 
kd-stel'  le-ii'ne 
kd-stel' Iqq-br'dn'kqq 

k'd-stel-yon  de  I'd  pld'n'd 

k'd-stel-lb' ne 

kd-stel-7nqqs'k'i-o 

k'd-stel-no1 

k'd-stel-no-d'd-ri' 
k'd-stel' nqq-o'vo 
kd-stel'vqq-u-vo  d'i  g'dr- 

fdn-ya'n'd 
k'd-stel'  s'dr'do 
kd-stel'  sd-r'd-sdngf 
kd-stel-vt'te-re 
kd-stel-ve-tr'd'  no 
kd-st'il-yo'ne 
k'd-sl'il-yo'ne  del-le  st'i-v'i- 


Castile,  or  )  (Sp.)  formerly  ( 
Castilla,  \  kingdom.  ( 
Castilla  la  Nueva',  (Sp.)       ) 

old  pr.  \ 

Castilla  la  Vieja,  (Sp.)  old  J 

pr.  \ 

Castillo  de  Ucles,  (Sp.)        ) 

former  cloister.  J 

Castillon,  (Fr.) 
Castres,  (Fr.) 

Castro,  (It.)    Castremonium. 
Castro  del  Rio,  (Sp.) 
Castrogiovanni,  (Sic.)  Enna. 
Castrojeris,  (Sp.) 
Castro  Marim,  (Port.) 
Castro  Urdiales,  (Sp.) 
Castrovillari,  (Napl.) 
Castro  Vireyna,  (Peru.) 
Catalina,  Sta,  (Upp.  Cal.)  isl. 
Catalonia,  or  )  ,a    .    , .       ( 
Cataluna,        j(Sp.)oWPr.J 
Catamarca,  (PI.  Conf.)  dep. 
Catania,  (Sic.)    Catana. 
Catanzaro,  (Napl.) 
Cateau,  le,  or  Cateau  (Chjl-  ) 

teau)  Cambresis,  (Fr.)      j 
Catelet,  le,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Caterina,  Sta.,  (Sic.) 
Catocache,  (Columb.)  mL 
Catoche,  (Mex.)  prom. 
Catorce,   or  La  Purissima 

Concepcion   de   Alamos 

de  Catorce,  (Mex.) 
Cattajo,  (Lomb.)  castle. 
Cattaro,  (Dalm.) 
Cattegat,  (N.  Sea,)  inl. 
Cattolica,  (It.) 

Cauca,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.)  r. 
Caudebec,  (Fr.) 
Cauderan,  (Fr.) 
Caumont,  (Fr.) 
Caunes,  (Fr.) 
Caussade,  (Fr.) 
Cauterets,  (Fr.) 

Caux,  Pays  de,  (Fr.)  dist 
Cava,  (Napl.) 
Cavado,  (Port.)  r. 
Cavaillon,  (Fr.) 
Cavarzere,  (Lomb.) 
Cavite,  (Isl.  Luzon.) 
Cavo,  Monte,  (It.)  m. 
Caxamarca,  (Peru.) 
Caxamarquilla,  (Peru.) 
Caxatambo,  (Peru.) 
Caxias,  (Peru ;  formerly  Al-  ) 

deas  Altas.)  j 

Caxoeira,  (Braz.) 
Cayambe,  (Columb.)  mt. 
Cayapo,  (Braz.)  r. 
Cayenne,  (Fr.  Gui.) 
Cayte,  (Braz.) 
Cazalla  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.) 
Cazeres,  (Fr.) 
Cazorla,  (Sp.) 
Ceara,  (Braz.)  pr. 
Cebolla,  or  Cevolla,  (Sp.) 
Cebu,  (Philippines.) 
Cecillano,  (It.) 
Cecina,  (Tusc.) 
Cefala,  (Sic.) 
Cefalonia,  or  Cephalonia,    ) 

(Ion.  Isls.)  ] 

Cefalonia  Piccola,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Cefalu,  (Sic.)     Cephatudium. 
Cega,  (Sp.)  r. 
Ceilao.     See  Ceylon. 
Celano,  (Napl.) 
Celanova,  (Sp.) 
Celaya.     Sec  Zelaya. 
Cellamare,  (Napl.) 
Celle,  or  Zell,  (Hall.) 
Cellerfeld.     See  Zellerfeld. 
Ceneda,  (Lomb.) 
Cenere,  (Mod.)  mt. 
Cenia,  (Sp.) 

Cenis,  (Sav. ;  it.  Ceniso.)  mt. 
Centallo,  (Pied.) 
Cento,  (Pont.  St.) 
Centorbi,  (Sic.)     Centuripi. 
Ceperka,  (Boh.)  I. 
Cephalenia,  or  Cefalonia. 
Cerami,  (Sic.) 
Cerano,  (Pied.) 
Ceratio,  or  Creazzo,  (It.) 
Cerdagne,  la,  (Eur.  ;  sp.       } 

Cerdana.)  old  div.  \ 

Cere,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Cerefontaine,  (Belg.) 


k'd-sHl'y'd 

k'd-st'il'yd  Id  nqq-e'v'd 
k'd-st'il'y'd  I'd  v'i-e'chd 

k'd-st'il'yo  de  qq-kles' 

k'd-st'i-yong 

kdstr 

kd'slro 

kd'stro  del  r'i'o 

k'd'  stro-dgo-v'dn'n'i 

kd-strd-che-ris1 

kd'strqq-7nd-r'ing' 

kd'stro  qqr-d'i-d' les 

k'd-stru-v'il'lu-fi 

kd'stro  v'i-re'i-n'd 
s'dn  t'd  kd-td-l'i'n'd 

kd-td-lqqn'y'd 

k'd-i'd-m'dr' k'd 

k'd-td'n'i-d 

kd-tdnd-sd'ro 

le'  kd-to'(slid-to')kdng-br'd' 

zi' 
le  k'dt-le' 

s'dn't'd  k'd-te-r'i'n'd 
k'd-tb-k'd'  che 
kd-to'che 
I'd  pqq-r'is' s'i-ma  kon-thep- 

th'i-on'  de    d'l'd-mos  de 

kd-tdr'the 

k'dt-t'd''i-o 

k'dt'td-ro 

kdt'te-gdt 

k'dt-to'ii-k'd 

k'd'qq-kd 

kode-bek' 

kode-rdngr 

ko-mdng' 

kohn 

kds-s'dde1 

ko-tre' 

pd'i  d'i  ho 
k'd'v'd 
k'd-v'd'dqq 
k'd-vd-'i-yongt 
k'd-v'drd'  se-re 
k'd-v'i'te 
mon'te  k'd'vo  ' 
kd-chd-mdr' k'd 
kd-ch'd-mdr-kil'y'd 
k'd-ch'd-tdm' bo 

kd-ch'i'ds 

kd-shqq-d''i-r'd 

kd-ydm'be 

kd-y'd-po' 

k'd-'i-en' 

kcPi-te' 

k'd-th'dl' yd  de  I'd  s'i-er'rd 

kd-zSre' 

k'd-thor'l'd 

se-'d-r'd' 

the-boVy'd 

the-bqq' 

che-ch'il-l'd'no 

che'ch'i-n'd 

che-Jd-ld' 

che-fd-lo-n'i' d 

che-fd-lu-n'i'a  p'ik'ko-la 

che-fd-lqq' 

the'g'd 

sd''i-ld'  qqng 

che-ld'no 

the-ld-no'vd 

the-ld'y'd 

chel-la-m'd're 

tsel'le,  tsH 

tsel'ler-fildt' 

che-ne'd'd 

che'ne-re 

the'n'i-'d 

se-n'is';  it.  che-n'i'so 

chen-t'dl'lo 

chen'to 

chen-tor'b'i 

che-per'kd 

che-r'd'm'i 
che-r'd'no 
che-rd't'i-o 

I'd  ser-d'dny',  ther-ddn' ifd 

sang  se^rer 
s§re  fung-ldne 


Fdte,  fdr,  fall,what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  h'ir.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dove,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  — Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  on,  house Fr.  &  long, 

■  ^Jg  •  ■  — — 
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Ceresole,  (Pied.) 
Ceret,  (Fr.) 
Cerignola,  la,  (Napl.) 
Cerigo,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Cerigolto,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Cerisy,  (Fr.) 
Cerlier.     See  Erlach. 
Cernahora,  (Mor.) 
Cerry  Kostelec,  (Boh.) 
Cerrajon  de  Murtas,(Sp.)mfcs. 
Cerreto,  (Napl.) 
Cerro  de  Axusco,  (Mex.)  mts. 
Cerro  delaGiganta,  (Mex.)  ) 

mts.  i 

Cerro  de  Buen  Tiempo,       j 

(N.  A.)  mt.  S 

Cerro  Gorda,  (C.  A.)  mt.      ) 

pla'eau.  ) 

Cerro  Gorda  de  Pasco,(Pern.) 
Cerro  Gorda  Azul,  (Lima,) 
Cerro  Pelado,  (Mex.)  mt. 
Certaldo,  (Tusc.) 
Certosa,  la,  (Lomb.) 
Cervaro,  (Napl.)  r. 
Cervera,  (Sp.) 
Cerveteri,  or  t  (C.  It.)  ( 

Cervetri,        (    Care.  ( 

Cervia,  (Pont.  St.) 
Cervignano,  (Napl.) 
Cervin,  Mont,  (Alps  ;  it. 

Monte  Silvio  ;  g.  Mat- 

terhorn.) 
Cesaro,  (Sic.) 
Cesena,  (C.  It.) 
Cesi,  or  Cesio,  (It.) 
Cetona,  (Tusc.) 
Cette,  (Fr.) 

Cettigne.     See  Czettin. 
Cettina,  (Dalm.)  r. 
Ceuta,  (sp.  Marokko.) 
Cevenncs,  les,  (Fr.)  mts.      j 

Cebenine  Montes.  \ 

Cevio,  (Switz.) 
Cevolla.     See  Cebolla. 
Ceylon,  (port  Ceilao,)  isl.    ) 

Tapr.ibana.  \ 

Cezallior,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Chablais,  (Sav.  ;  it.  Scia-    ) 

blese,  or  Ciablese.)  pr.      \ 
Chablis,  (Fr.) 
Chacao,  (S.  A.) 
Cbacabuco,  (Chile,) 
Chachapoyas,  (Peru.) 
Chacim,  (Port.) 
Chaco,  el  Gran,  (S.  A.)        ) 

wide  region.  \ 

Chagres,  (C.  A.) 
Chaguaramas,  (Trin.) 
Chaise  Dieu,  la,  (Fr.) 
Chalco,  (Mex.) 
Chalonne,  (Fr.) 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  (Fr.)    ) 

Catalaunmn.  J 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  (Fr.)     I 

CabUlonum.  \ 

Chalosse,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Chains,  (Fr.)    Castruni  Lucii. 
Chania,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Chamalucon,  (Gnat.)  r. 
Chamas,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Chambertin,  (Fr.) 
Chamber}',  (Sard.  ;  it. 

Sciamberi,  or  Ciam- 

beri.)    Campcriacum. 
Chambon,  (Fr.) 
Chambord,  (Fr.) 
diamond,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Chamonni,  (Sard.) 
Champagne,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Champ  de  Mars,  (Paris.) 
Champeix,  (Fr.) 
Cliampigny,  (Fr.) 
Champsaur,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Champtercier,  (Fr.) 
Champtoce,  (Fr.) 
Chamusca,  (Port.) 
Chancay,  (Pern, )pr. 
Chanceaux,  (Fr.) 
Chancbamayo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Chantilly,  (Fr.) 
Chanza,  (Port.)  r. 

Cliao  de  Couce,  (Port.) 
Chapada,  (Bra-/..)  mts. 
Chapala,  (Mex.)  I. 
Chapultepec,  (Mex.) 
Charcas,  or  Santa  Maria      j 
do  las  Charcas,  (Mex.)     j 
Charente,  (Fr.)  drip. 
Chai-ente-Iiiferieure,(Fr.)<fcp. 
Charenton,  (Fr.) 
Charite,  la,  (Fr.) 


che-re' so-le 

se're' 

Id  che-r'in-yo'id 

che-r'i'  go 

che-r'i-got'to 

se-r'i-ii' 

ser-l'i-e' 

clier-na'  ko-rd 

cher-nu  kos'te-lets 

ther-rd-chon'  de  mqgr'tds 

cher-re'to 

ther'ro  de-d-chqqs'ko 

tlier'ro  de  la  clii  gdn't'd 
ther'ro  de  br/c-en' t'i-em'po 

ther'ro  gbr'dd 

ther'ro  gor'dd  de  p'ds'ko 

ther'ro  gor'dd  d-thqql' 

ther'ro  pe-ld'do 

cher-tdl'do 

Id  cher-W'sd 

cher-vd'ro 

ther-ve'rd 

cher-ve'te-r'i 

cher-ve'tri 

cher'v'i-d 
cher-v'in-yd' no 

mong  ser-vdng' 

che-sd-ro' 
che-se'nd       ^ 
che's'i,  che's'i-o 
che-to'nd 
set 

se-ttn'ye 
chet-t'i'n'd 
the'qq-ta 
le  se-ven' 

che'v'i-o 
tlie-vol'y'd 

cc-lon'  or  ce-l6ne' 

se-zd-li-e' 

slid-bla' 

slid-blV 

chd-kd'o 

clid-kd-bqq'ko 

chd-chd-po'yds 

slid-s'ing1 

el  grdn'  clid'ko 

did'  gres  or  sha'gre's 

clid-gQQ-d-rd'mds 
Id  shuse' di-tfH' 
chdl'ko 
slid-lone' 

shd-long'  sur  marn 

slid. -lung'  sur  sonc 

sk'd-los' 

slid-lW 

chd-md' 

chd-md-lqq-tkon' 

sang  shd-md' 

shdng-ber-tdng' 

shdng-bc-r'i' 

skdng-bong' 

slidng-bore' 

sang  shd-mong' 

shd-mqQ-rii' 

shdng-pdny' 

shdng  dc  mars' 

shdng-pd' 

shdng-pin-yt' 

shdn  g-sore' 

slidn  g-ter-s'i-e' 

shdng-tu-se' 

shd-moos'kd 

chdn-hd'i 

slidng-so' 

chdn-chd-md'yo 

shdng-t'i-yi' 

shdng'sd 

shd'ogner  de  ko'se 

slid-pd'dd 

chd-pd'ld 

chd-pnnl-te-pek' 

sdn'td  mSrr'i'U  de-ldi- 

didr'kds 
slid-rdngt' 

shd-rdiifrt'  ang-fe-r'i-dar' 
shd-rang-tung' 
Id  slid-r'i-te' 


Charkow,  (R.) 
Charlemont,  (Fr.) 

Charleroi,orCharleroy,(Belg.) 
Charleville,  (Fr.;  in  the  rev- 
olution ealted  Libreville.) 
Charlotte  Amalie,  (W.  Intt 
Charlottenbrunn,  (Pr.) 
Charlotienburg,  (Pr.) 
Charmey,  (Switz. ;  g.  Gal- ) 
mis.)  | 

Charolais,  Canal  du,  (Fr.) 
Charolais,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Charolles,  (Fr.) 
Chartres,  (Fr.)    Mutricum. 
Chartreuse,  la  Grande,  (Fr.) 
Chasseral,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Chasseron,  (Switz.)  m. 
Chiteau-Briant,  (Fr.) 
Chateau   Cambresis,  (Fr.)  ) 
See  Cateau  Cambresis.      j 
Chateau  Chinon,  (Fr.) 

Chateau  du  Loir,  (Fr.) 
Chateaudun,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Gontier,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Hant  Brion,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Lafitle,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Latour,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Lin,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Margaux,  (Fr.) 

Chateau  Meillant,  (Fr.) 
Chateauneuf  de  Randon,(Fr.) 
Chateau  Regnault,  or  Re-    j 

naud,  (Fr.)  ( 

ChateRitroux,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Salins,  (Fr.) 
Chateau  Thierry,  (Fr.) 
Chatelet,  (Belg.) 
Chatelleranlt,  (Fr.) 
Chitel  Saint  Denys,  (Switz.) 
Chltenay,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  l'Indre,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Loing,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Maine,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Saone,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Chatillon  sur  Sevre,  (Fr.) 
Chatres.     See  Arpajon. 
Chaudes  Aigues,  (Fr.)  Ca-  ) 

lentes  Aqua.  \ 

Chaudfontaine,  or  \  ^pnl„  \ 
Chaufontaine,         j  (ael&> 
Chaudiere,  (Can.)  I. 
Chaumont,  (Fr.) 
Chaumont  sur  Loire,  (Fr.) 
Chanx  de  Fonds,  la,  (Switz.) 
Chaux  du  Milieu,  (Switz.) 
Cliaves,  (Port.)  Jlquce  Flavin. 
Chaves,  or  Villa  do  Ecua-   ) 

dor,  (Braz.)  ) 

Checiny,  (Pol.) 
Checo,  (Chile.) 
Chelles,  (Fr.)     Cello:. 
Chelm,  (Pol.) 
Chelva,  (Sp.) 
Chemnitz,  (Sax.) 
Chene  Bougcries,  (Switz.) 
Chenit,  le,  (Switz.)  pr. 
Ciienonceaux,  (Fr.) 
Cher,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Cherasco,  (Pied.) 
Cherbourg,  (Fr.) 
Cheribon,  (Java.) 
Cherson,  (R.)  gov. 
Cherta,  (Sp.) 
Chertsey,  (Eng.) 
Cheval  Blanc,  (Switz.)  mU 
Chevreuse,  (Fr.) 
Chiana,  (It.)  r. 
Chianciano,  (Tusc.) 
Chiapa,  or  Las  Chiapas,       j 

(Mex.)  state.  j 

Chiaramonte,  (Sic.) 
Chiari,  (Lomb.) 
Chiasso,  (Switz.) 
Chiavari,  (Sard.) 
Chiavasco.     See  Chivasso. 
Chiavenna, (Lomb.  )C/auentta 
Chichen,  (S.  A.  Yuc.) 
Chichibacoa,  (Columb.) 
Chichy, 
Chiclana,  (Sp.) 
Cbienti,  (C.  It.) 
Chieri,  (Pied.)    Carea. 
Cliiesa,  (Tvr.)     Clusius. 
Chieti,  Civ'ita  di,  (Napl.)     ) 

Teate.  \ 

Chihuahua,  (Mex.)  ( 

Chilapa,  (Mex.)  r. 
Chilca,  (Peru.) 


■dong' 


chdr'kof 
sharl-mung' 
shdrl-ro'd 
shdrl-v'ile' 

shdr-lute'  d-md-li' 
shdr-lot'  ien-brggn' 
shdr-Wt' ten-bqqrg' 

shdr-md' 

kd-ndl'  du  shd-ro-W 

shd-ro-ld' 

shd-rol' 

shdrir' 

la  grangd  shdr-trouze1 

shass-ral' 

shdss-rong' 

shd-to' br'i-dng1 

shd-to'  kdng-br&-zV 

shd-to'  sh'i-nong' 

shd-to'  dii  Ware 
shd-to'  deiing' 
shd-to'  gong-t'i-e' 
shd-to'  o' br'i-dng' 
shd-to'  la  fit' 
shd-to'  Id-tctqr' 
shd-to'  lang' 
shd-to'  mar-go' 

shd-to1  me-i-ydng' 
shd-to-neuf  de  rang 

slid-to'  re-no' 

shd-to-rno' 

shd-to'  sd-ldng' 

slid-to'  ti-er-r'i' 

slidte-le' 

slid-tel-ro'        ^ 

shd-tel  sang  d'd-n'i' 

slidtr-na' 

shd-ti-yong'  sur  langdr' 

slid-t'i-yong'  sixr  lo'dng' 
shd-ti-yong'  sur  nidrn 
shd-ti-yong'  sur  sune 
shd-ti-yong'  sur  sane 
shd-ti-yong'  sur  sdvr' 
shdtr' 

shode-t-dg' 

sho-fdng-tdne' 

sho-d'i-Sre' 
sho-mong'  ^ 

sho-mon?'  silr  lo'dre 
la  sho-de-Jong' 
sho  dii  mi-li-eil' 
shd'ves 

shd'ves 

chdng-tsi'n'i 

che'ko 

shel' 

chelm' 

chel'vU 

chem'nits 

shhie  bQQge-r'i' 

le  she-ni' 

slie-nong-so' 

shere 

ke-rdi'lto 

shere-boc-rg' 

she-r'i'bow 

cher-son' 

cher'td 

che'r'sy 

she''vdl'  bldng 
sh&-vrduz&' 
ki-d'nd 
k'i-du-chd'no 

clii-d'pti,  Ids  ch'i-H'pUs 

k'i-d-rd-mon'te 

k'i-d'r'i 

k'i-ds'so 

k'i-d'vd-r'i 

k'i-d-vds'ko 

k'i-d-ven'n'd 

ch'i-chen' 

ck'i-ch'i-bd-ko'd 

slii-slii' 

clii-kld'na 

k'i-en't'i 

k'i-e'ri 

k'i-e'sd 

ch'i-v'i-td'  di  k'i-e't'i 

ck'i-QO-dyQO-d,  or  ch'i- 

gQQ-d'gQQ-a 
clii-ld'pd 
chil'kd 


Chilecito,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Chile,  or  Chili,  (S.  A.) 
Chilian,  (Chile,)  dist. 
Chiloe,  (S.  A.)  isl. 
Chilpanzingo,  (Mex.) 
Chiltepec,  (Mex.)  r. 
Chimaltenango,  (Guat.)  pr. 
Chimay,  (Belg.) 
Cilimbo,  (Ecuad.  S.  A.) 
Chimborasso,  or  )  (S.  A.)     ( 
Chimborazo,        )      mt.        j 
Chimova,  (Gr.) 
Chinampas,  (Mex.) 
Chinandega,  (Guat.) 
Chinchay,  or       1  .„        ,  , 
Chinchaycocha,  \  lreruJ  '• 

Chinchilla,  (Sp.) 
Chinchon,  (Sp.) 
Chinchorro,  el,  (Yuc.)  reef. 
Chinco,  (S.  As.)  isl. 
Chine,  la,  (Can.) 
Chinendega,  (Nicar.) 
Chinon,  (Fr.) 
Chioggia,  commonly  Chioz-  ) 

za,  (N.  It.)  FossaClodia.  \ 
Chipicani,  Nevadode,         j 

(Bo!.)  mt.  | 

Chippenham,  (Eng.) 
Chiquimula,  (Guat.) pr. 
Chiquitos,  (Columb.)  state. 
Chirinal,  (S.  A.)  prom. 
Chirripo,  (Costa  Rica,  ( 

C.  A.)  vole.  \ 

Chisamo,  (Candia.) 
Chiti,  (Cyprus.)     Citium. 
Chiuma,  (Sp.) 
Chiusa,  la,  (Sard.) 
Chiusa,  (Tyr. ;  g.  Klausen.) 

Chiusi,  (Tusc.) 

Chiva,  (Sp.) 

Chivara,  or  Chuchivara,     ) 

(S.  A.)  r.  j 

Chivasso,  or  Chiavasco,       ) 

(Sard.)  j 

Chivatu,(S.  A.)r. 
Chlumec,  (Boh.) 

Chmielnik,  (R.  Pol.) 
Choco,  (N.  Gran.)  prov. 
Chodziesz,  (Posen.) 
Choez,  (Pol.) 

Choisy  sur  Seine,  or  Le        ) 
Roi,  (Fr.)  ) 

Cholet,  or  Chollet,  (Fr.) 
Cholula,  (Mex.) 
Cholmogory,  (R.) 
Chonos,  (Chile,)  is?. 
Choomalarie, 
Chorillos,  (Peru.) 
Chorrera,  (N.  Gran.) 
Chotebor,  (Boh.) 
Chots,  (H.)  m. 
Chotusitz,  or  )  ,Rr,r,  >  ( 

Chotusice,      j  (Boh->  j 

Chotyn,  (R.) 

Christiania,  (Norw.) 
Christiania  Fjord,  (Norw.)  ) 
bay.  ) 

Christianopel,  (Sw.) 
Christians,  (Norw.)  dist. 
Chistiansand,  (Norw.) 
Christiansfcld,  (Denm.) 

Christiansoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Christianstad,  (Svv.) 
Christiansted,  (S.  Croix,      ) 
W.  Ind.)  ( 

Christiansund,  (Norw.) 
Christinehamn,  (Svv.) 
Christinestadt,  (R.  Finl.) 

Chrudjm,  (Boh.) 
Chrzanow,  (Pol.) 
Chuchivara.     See  Chivara. 

Chucuito,  or  Chuquito,(Bol.) 
Chuquibamba,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Chuquisaca,  (Bol.)  pr. 
Chuquito,  or  Chucuito, 
Chur,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Coire.)   ) 

Curia  Rtuctorum.  ] 

Churubusco, 
Chwalynsk,  (E.) 
Ciablese.     See  Chablais. 
Ciamberi.     Sec  Chamb6iy. 
Cianciana,  or  San  Antonio,  j 

(Sic.)  j 

Ciara,  (Braz.)  pr. 
Cibao,  (Haiti,)  mt. 
Cicciano,  (Napl.) 
Cidacos,  (Sp.)  r. 


clii-le-tlii'  to 
ch'i'le.  ch'i'li ;  e.  chVl'i 
ch'il-yaK 

ch'i-ls'e,  or  ch'i-15-e' 
cliil-pdn-th'in'  go 
chil-te-pek' 
chi-mal-te-ndn' go 
sh'i-mu' 
ckim'bo 
cliini-bo-r'ds'  so 
cliim-bo-rd' tho 
k'i-mo'vd 
ck'i-ndm'pds 
ck'i-ndn-de' g'd 
t  cliin-chd'i 

(  chin-cha'i-kd'chd 
ch'in-ch'il' yd 
ch'in-ckon' 
el  iliin-chor'ro 
ch'in'ko 
Id  sh'ine 
clii-nen-de'  g'd 
slii-ndng' 

Jc'i-St'gd,  k'i-St's'd 

ne-vd' do  de  ch'i-p'i-k'd'n'i 

chip'num 
chi-ki-mqg'ld 
ch'i-k'i'tds 
chi-fi-n'dl' 

ch'ir-r'i'po 

k'i-sd'mo 
ch'i't'i 

ch'i-oo'mil 
Id  ki-gg's'd 
k'i-gg'sd 
k'i-Qo'si 
ch'i'vd 

clii-vd-r'd' 

k'i-vds'so 

ch'i-vd-tgi' 

chlQo'mits 

chm'i-el'n'ik 
chd-ku'^ 
chod'  ii-esh 
chotsh 

sho-d-ii'  sur  sSnl 

sho-le' 

cho-loo'ld 

chol-mo-go'r'i 

cho'nOs 

cho-r'il'yos 

chor-re'rd 

chot'ye-borsh 

chotsh 

cho'too-sits 

chd'tQQ-s'i-tse 

cho-toon' 

kfi-sti-d'rii-d 

kr'i-st'i-d'n'i-d  fi-Srt' 

kr'i-st'i-d-no'pil 

kr'i'  st'i-dhns' 

kr'i'  st'i-dn-idndt' 

kri'  sti-dns-feldt' 

kri'sti-dns-eu' 
kii-st'i-dn-stdd' 

kri-sti-dn-sted' 

kri'sti-dn-sQfind' 
kr'i-sii'  ne-hdmn' 
kr'i-st'j'ne-stddt' 
chrog'd'tme 

chrshd'ngnf 

chgq-ch'i-vd-rd' 

choQ-kog'i-to 

chgg-k'i-bdm'b'd 

cheg-k'i-sd1  kd 

chge-'ki-to 

koor 

chQes-rc-p-bQQs'ko 

chvd-lunsk' 

ehd-ble'se 

chdm-be-r'i' 

chUn-ckd'nit 

si-d-rd' 
th'i-bd'o 
ch'it-clid'no 
th'i-dd'kos 


»fte;  v.  short,  6i!{.  —  Fr.  en  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. in" gcr.  —  ff,  ch,  guttural ;  jas  s  in  pleasure r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and/ 
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Cidados  de  Reis.  See  Natal. 
Cidlina,  or  CzidIina,(Boh.)  r. 

Ciechanow,  (Pol.) 
Ciechanowiscz,  (R.) 
Ciempozuelos,  (Sp.) 
Cienfuegos,  (Cuba.) 
Cieza,  (Sp.) 
Cifuentes,  (Sp.) 
Cigliano,  (Pied.) 
Cifly,Cilli,orZilli,(Austr.)  ) 

Claudia  Ceteia.  ) 

Cima  d'Asta,  )  .„  .  . 
Cimadi  Lagorei,  j  (TyI-> mt- 
Cima  di  Vernina,  (Tusc.)  mt. 
Cimbrishamn,  (Siv.)   Cim-  ) 

brorum  Portus.  ) 

Cimino,  (Pont.  St.)mt. 
Cimitile,  (Napl.) 
Cimone,  (Mod.)  mt. 
Cinaloa,  or  Sinaloa,  (Mex.  j 

Conf. )  dep.  \ 

Cinesi,  (Sic.) 

Cingoli,  (C.  It.)     Cingulvm. 
Cinq-Mars,  (Fr.) 
Cintegabelle,  (Fr.) 
Cinto,  (Cors.)  mt. 
Cintra,  (Port.) 
Ciotat,  la,  or  Cioutat,  (Fr.)  j 

Citharista.  ) 

Cirencester,  (Eng.)  Corinium. 
Ciro,  (Napl.) 

Cisoing,  (Fr.) 
Cisplatina,  (S.  A.) 
Cisteaux,  or  Citeaux,  (Fr.) 
Citara,  (N.  Gran.) 
Citlaltepetl,  (Mex.)  mt. 
Cittadella,  (Lomb.) 
Citta  di  Castello,  (It.)    Ti-  j 

berinum.  ) 

Citta  della  Pieve,  (Pont.  St.) 
Citta  Nuova,  (Malta.) 
Citti  Vecchia,  or  Notabile,  ) 

(Malta.)  j 

Ciudad  de  Felipe,  (Chile.) 
Ciudad  de  la  Hacha,  (N.      ) 

Gran.)  j 

Ciudad  de  las  Casas,  (Chi-  ) 

apas,  Mex.  Conf.)  J 

Ciudad  de  Serena,  (Chile.) 
Ciudad  Real,  (Sp.) 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  (Sp.) 
Cividale,  (It.)     Forum  Julia. 
Cividale  del  Friuli,  (Lomb.) 
Civillina,  (Lomb.)  mt. 
Civita  Castellana,  (It.) 
Civita  Ducale,  (Napl.) 
Civita  Lavigna,  (C.  It.) 

Civita  Sant-Angelo,  (Napl.) 
Civita  Vecchia,  (C.  lt.)Cen- 

turn  Cello;,  and  Trajanus 

Portus. 
Civitella  del  Tronto,  (Napl.) 
Civray,  (Fr.) 

Clairvaux,  (Fr.)  Clara  Vallis. 
Clamecy,(Fr.) 
Clar'ence,  (Gr. ;  gr.  Klar-   ) 

entza.)  j 

Clarens,  (Svvitz.) 
Clermont  en  Argonne,  (Fr.) 
Clermont  en  Beauvoisis,(Fr.) 
Clermont-Ferrand,  (Fr.)      \ 

Jlugustonemetum.  Cla~      > 

rus  Mons.  ; 

Clermont-Lodeve,  (Fr.) 
Clermontois,  (Fr.)  dist. 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  (Pac.   ) 

Oc.)  isl.  j 

Clery,  (Fr.)  Clariacum. 
Cleves,  Cleve,  or  Kleve,      ) 

(Pr.  ;fr.  Cleves.)-  \ 

Chchy-la-Garonne,  (Fr.) 
Clissa,  (Dalm.) 
Clonthal,  or  KISnthal,         ) 

(Switz.)  I. 
Cloud,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Cluny,  or  Clugny,  (Fr.) 
Clusone,  (Sard.)  r.     Cluso. 
Coa,  (Port.)  r.     Cuda. 
Coaliuila,  Cohahiiila,  or      ) 

Cohaguila,  (Mex.  Conf.)  > 

dep.  ) 

Coban,  (Guat.) 
Cobenzlberg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Cobija,  or  La  Mar,  (Bol.) 
Coblentz,  (Pr.;  g.  Coblenz  ;  ) 

/r.Coblence. ) Confluentes.  \ 
Cobu.     See  Colorado. 
Coburg,  (C.  Germ.) 
Cochabamba,  or  Oropesa,    ) 
(Bol.)  \ 


th'i-dd'dos  de  re-is 
ts'id' l'i-n'd 

ts'ie-chd'iiQQf 

ts'ie-ch'd-nb'vitsh 

th'i-em-po-thQQ-e1 lbs 

th'i-en'fQQ-e' go  3 

th'i-e'thd 

th'i-foQ-en'tes 

ckil-ijd'no 

tsil'l'i 

ch'i' md-d'ds' t'd 
chi'm'd  di  Id-gb-reH 
ch'i'm'd  di  ver-n'i'n'd 
s'im' br'is-hdmn? 

ch'i-m'i'no 
ch'i-m'i' t'i-le 
ch'i-mb'ne 

th'i-nd-lb' 'd 

ch'i-ne's'i 

chin'  gb-Xi 

sdng-mdrs 

sdngt-g'd-beV 

ch'in'to 

s'in'tr'd 

Id-s'i-d-fQQj-tU' 

sisreter 

ch'i'ro 

s'i-ib-dng' 

th'is-pld-t'i'n'd 

s'i-tb' 

th'i-td'r'd 

th'it-ldl-te-peV 

ch'it-ta-del'ld. 

ch'it-td'  di  k'd-steVlo 

ch'it-td'  del'l'dp'i-e've 

ch'it-td'  noQ-b'v'd 
ch'it-td'  oek'k'i-'d, 

nb-td'b'i-le 
th'i-QQ-ddd'  de-fe-li'pe 

th'i-QQ-ddd'  de  Id  'dt'sh'd 

th'i-QQ-ddd'  de  Ids  k'd'sds 

th'i-QQ-ddd'  de  se-re'n'd 
th'i-QQ-ddd'  re-dV 
th'i-QQ-ddd'  rb-dri'go 
ch'i-v'i-d'd'le  ^ 

ch'i-v'i-d'd'le  del  fr'i' qq-H 
ch'i-v'il-Vi' n'd 
ch'i-v'i-td'  k'd-stel-Vd' n'd 
ch'i-v'i-t'd'  dgQ-kd'le 
ch'i-v'i-t'd'  l'd-v'in'ya 

ch'i-v'i-t'd'  s'dn-t-dnd'  ge-lo 

ch'i-v'i-t'df  vek'k'i-'d 

ch'i-v'i-teV  I'd  del  trbn'to 

s'i-vru' 

kldr-vb' 

kldme-s'i! 

clar'ence 

kl'd'rens 

klare-mbng  tin  dr-go'iie' 

klare-mbng  aiig-bd-va,-z'ir 

klare-mbng-fer-rdng 

kldre-mbng-lb-ddver 
kldre-mbng-td' 

kldre-mbng-tbn-nirer 

kle-r'i1 

kle've,  kleve 

kli-sh'i' Id-g'd-rdne 
kits' s a 

klbn'tdle 

sang-klQQ 
klit-n'i' 
klQQ-so'ne 
kb'd 


kb-'d-(g)QQ-'i'Vd 

kb-b'dn' 

kd'bi'.ntsl~bergr 

ko-b'i'ch'd 

kbb'lents,  kb-bl'dngs? 

ko-bQQf 

ko'bQQrg 

ko-chd-b'dm' b'd 


Cochino,  (Lemnos.) 
Codigoro,  (It.)     Neronia. 
Codinas  de  San  Felice,  (Sp.) 
Codogno,  (Lornb.) 
Coevorden,  (Neth.) 
Coggiola,  (Pied.) 
Cogliano,  (Napl.)   Cosilinum. 
Cognac,  (Fr.)    Conacum. 
Cogoleto,  (Sard.) 
Cohahuila,  or  Cohaguila. 

See  Coahuila. 
Coimbra,  (Port.)  Conimbriga, 
Coire.     Sec  Chur. 
Col  de  Balme,  (Sav.)  mt. 
Col  du  Bonhomme,(Graian  ) 

Alps,)  mt.  ) 

Col  de  Fenetre,  (Alps,)  mt. 
Col  de  Ferret,  (Svvitz.)  mt. 
Col  du  Geant,  (Alps,)  mt. 
Col  de  la  Seigne,  (Sav.)  mt. 
ColdeTende,(Marit.Alps,)  ) 

mt.  \ 

Colberg,  or  Kolberg,  (Pr.) 
Colchagua,  (Chile,)  pr. 
Colditz,  or  Kolditz,  (Sax.) 
Coligny,  (Fr.) 
Colima,  (Mex.  Conf.)  ter. 
Collares,  (Port.) 
Colletorto,  (Napl.) 
Collin,  (Boh.) 
Collio,  (Lomb.) 
Collioure,  (Fr.) 
Collogne,  (Svvitz.) 
Colluccio,  (Napl.) 
Colmar,  (Fr.)     Columbaria. 
Colmars,  (Fr.)    Collis  Martis. 
Colmenar,  (Sp.) 
Colmenar  de  Oreja,  (Sp.) 
Colmenar  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.) 
Colmenar  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Coin,  (Eng.)  r. 
Colnbrook,  (Eng.) 
Colocza.     Sec  Kolocsa. 
Cologna,  (N.  It.) 
Cologne,  (Pr.  germ.  K6In.)  ) 

Agrippina  Colonia.  \ 

Cologno,  (Lornb.) 
Colombey,  (Fr.) 
Colombia,  or  Columbia,       ) 

(S.  Am.)  region.  ) 

Colombier,  (Switz.) 
Colombo,  or  Columbo,(Ceyl.) 
Colomera,  (Sp.) 
Colona  di  Buriano,  (Tusc.) 
Colonia  do  Santissimo  Sa- 1 

cramento,  (Uruguay,  S.  > 

A.)  S 

Colorado,  or  Cobu,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Colorado,  (Texas,)  r. 
Columbia.     See  Colombia. 
Colurnbo.     See  Colombo. 
Columbretes,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Comacchio,  (It.) 
Comayagua,  (Hondu.  C.  A.) 
Combin,  (Svvitz.)  mt. 
Combourg,  (Fr.) 
Combrailles,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Cominges,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 
Comino,  (Mediter.)    isl. 
Comisa,  (Dalm.) 
Comiso,  (Sic.) 
Comitan,  or  Comitlan,Chi- ) 

apas,  (Mex.)  ( 

Commercy,  (Fr.) 
Commines,  (Belg.) 
Como,  Lago  di,  (Lomb.)      ) 

Larius  Lacus.  ) 

Como,  (Lomb.)   Comum. 
Comorn.     See  Komorn. 
Compiegne,  (Fr.)   Compen-  ) 

ditim.  ) 

Compostela,  Santiago  de,    ) 

(Sp.)  S 

Compostella  Xalisco,  (Mex.) 
Comptat  d'Avrgnon,  (Fr.)    ) 

old  div.  \ 

Comtat  Venaisin,  (Fr.)  old  ) 

div.  \ 

Concarneau,  (Fr.) 
Conceicao  d'ltamarca^Braz.) 
Concentaina,  (Sp.) 
Concepcion.     Sec  Villa  Real. 
Concepcion,  (Chile,)  dep. 
Conchagua,  (San  Salv.  C.    ) 

A.)  vole.  \ 

Conchos,  (Mex.)  r. 
Conchucos,  (Peru,)  dist. 
Concise,  (Switz.) 
Concordia  di  Qua,  (N.  It.) 
Cond6,  (Fr.) 

Conde  surNoireau,  (Fr.) 
Condeixa  a  Vellia,  (Port.) 


ku'k'i-no 

ko-di-go'ro 

ko-di'nds  de  s'dn  fe-l'i'the 

ko-don'yo 

kQQ'vor'den 

kot' go-Id 

kol-yd'no 

kon-ydk' 

ko-go-le'to 

kd-'d-{g)Qc-i'l'd 

kQQ-'im'brd 

ho' 'are 

kol  de'  b'dlme 


kol  dii  bon-ome1 
kol  de  f'e~i\ctr 
kol  de  fer're' 
kol  du,  ge-dngf 
kol  de"  Id  sdny 

kol  de  tdngd 

kol'berg  ^ 
kol-chd' gQQ-'d 
kol'dits 

ko-li'm'd 

kol-la'res 

kol-le-tor'to 

kol-tine' 

kol'l'i-o 

ko-l'i-oQrer 

kol-lony' 

ko-lQQt'cho 

kol-mdr' 

kol-mdr' 

kol-me-ndr' 

kol-me-ndr'  de  o-rerchd 

kol-me-n'dr'  de  Id  s'i-er'rd 

kol-me-ndr'  de  v'i-e'cho 

konc 

kone'brook 

ko-lo'chd 

ko-lon'yd 

ko-lone,  fr.  k5-l5ny! 

ko-lon'yo 
kb-long-bd1 

ko-lom'b'i-'d 

kb~-long-b'i-er 

ko-lom'bo 

ko-lo-me-r'd 

kO-lo'n'd  di  bQQ-fi-d'no 

ko-lo-n'i-d  doQ  s'dn-t'is-s'i- 
mQQ  sd-krd-men'tQQ 

ko-lo-rd'  do 

ko-lo-rd'  do 

Ico-lQQm'b'i-'d 

ko-lQQm'bo 

kd-lQQm-bre!U3 

ko-mdk'k'i-o  ^ 

ko-md-y'd'  gQQ-d 

kong-bdng' 

kong-bQQrf 

kong-brdlyf 

ko-mdngshf 

ko-m'i'no 

ku'm'i-s'd 

kb  'm'i-so 

kb -mi-tan* \  kb-m'it-l'dnt 

kdm-mer-s'if 
kbm-m'ine1 

Id' go  d'i  kb'mo 

kb'mo 
kb'morn 

kong-p'i-dny' 

s'dn-t'i-'d' go  de  kom^pos- 

te'ld 
kbm-pbs-tel' y'd 

kbng-td'  dd-v'in-yong' 

kbng-td'  ve-nct-zdng' 

kbng~kdr-nb! 
kbn-se-i-sd'o  cti-t'd-in'dr'k'd 

kbn-then-t'd''i-nd 
kon-thep-thi-on' 
kbn-thep-th'i-bn1 
kbn-ch'd' gQQ-'d 

kbn'chbs 
kvn-chQQ!kbs 
kbng-s'ite' 
kbn-kbr' d'i-'d  di  kwd 
kbng-de'  ^ 

kbng-de'  sii.r  7ib-d-rbf 
kbn-dd'i-sh'd  'd  vel'y'd 


*! 


Condom,  (Fr.) 
Condomois,  (Fr.)  former  dist. 
Conegliano,  (N.  It.) 
Conflans,  (Sard.) 
Confolens,  (Fr.) 
Congrexos,  (Puerto  Rico.) 
Coni,  or  Cuneo,  (Sard.) 
Conil,  (Sp.) 

Conquet,  le,(Fr.)  Conquestas. 
Constance,  lake  of,(Switz. 

g.  Bodensee.)    JSrigantt 

nu-s  Lucus. 
Constance,  (Bad.;  g.  Con 

stanz,)   Constaiitia. 
Constantina,  (Sp.) 
Constantine,  (Alger.)    Cirta. 
Constantinople,  (Turkey,) 

Stamboul,Constantinieli 

Co  ustantiuopulls. 
Constitucion,  la,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Consuegra,(Sp.)  Con-saburus. 
Conthey,  (Switz.) 
Conti,  or  Conty,  (Fr.) 
Contrexville,  (Fr.) 
Conversano,  (Napl.) 
Couza,  (Napl.)     Compsa. 
Copan,  (Guat.  C.  A.) 
Copenhagen,  (Denm. ;  dan.  ) 

KjSbenhavn.)  ) 

Copertino,  (Napl.) 
Copet,  or  Coppet,  (Switz.) 
Copiapo,  (Chile,)  vole. 
Coppet.     See  Copet. 
Coquimbo,  (Chile,)  dep. 
Corace,  (Napl.)  r. 
Corato,  (Napl.) 
Corazon,  (Columb.)  mt. 
Corbach,  or  Korbach,(Germ.) 
Corbeil,  (Fr.) 
Corbie,  (Fr.) 
Corbieres,  (Switz. ;  g.  Kor-  ) 

bers.)  ( 

Corcobada,  (Patag.)  vole.  mt. 
Corcubion,  (Sp.) 
Cordevole,  (Lomb.)  r. 
Cordillera  de  Maracay,        ) 

(Parag.)  mts.  \ 

Cordilleras  de  los  Andes.     ) 

See  Andes.  ) 

Cordoba,  or  Cordova,  (Sp.;  i 

fr.  Cordue.)     Cord-aba.      ) 
Cordoner,  (Sp.)  r. 
Cordouan,laTourde,  (Fr.)  j 

lighthouse.  ) 

Corea,  (As.)  penins. 
Corella,  (Sp.) 
Corentin,  (Guiana;  e.  Co-  ) 

rantine,)  r.  ) 

Corfu,  (Ion.  Isl.)     Corcyra. 
Corgnale,  (111.) 
Coria,  (Sp.)     Caurium. 
Corigliano,  (Napl.) 
Corinth,  (Gr.)     CorinUms. 
Corio,  (Sard.) 
Corleone,  (Sic.) 

Cormajor,  or  Cormayeur,  \ 
(Pied.)  j 

Corneto,  (C.  It.) 

Cornia,  (Tusc.)  r. 

Cornigliano,  (Sard.) 

Cornimont-Hornenberg,  j 
(Fr.)  \ 

Corno,  Monte,  (It.) 

Cornouaillas,  (Fr.)  old  dist. 

Coro,  (Venez.  S.  A.) 

Corogne.     See  CoruHa. 

Corona,  (N.  It.) 

Corral  de  Almaguer,  (Sp.) 

Correggi,  (Tusc.)  castle. 

Correggio,  (N.  It.) 

Correse,  (C.  It.) 

Correze,  (Fr.)  dtp. 

Corrientes,  (PI.  Conf.)  dep. 

Corse.     See  Corsica. 

Corseul,  (Fr.)  Fanum  ) 
Martis.  ) 

Corsia,  (111.) 

Corsica,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Corsico,  (Lomb.) 

Corsoer,  or  Kors6r,  (Denm.) 

Cortaillod,  (Switz.) 
Corte,  (Corsica,) 
Corte  Maggiore,  (Par.) 
Cortemiglio,  (Sard.) 
Cortes  de  la  Frontera, 

(Sp. ;  fr.  Corse,) 
Cortona,  (Tusc.)    Corytum. 
Coruche,  (Port.) 
Coruna,  la,  (Sp. ;  e.  Corun- 

na  ;  fr.  Corogne.)    Mdro 

bicum,  Coronium. 
Cosala,  (Mex.) 


hong-dung' 

hong-do-ma1 

ho-vel-ya'710 

hong-fiang' 

hvug-fu-langf 

hun-gre'  chos 

ku-n'i' 

ho-riiV 

U  kong-W 

kon'st'dnts 


■\ 


kbn-stdn-t'i'nd 
kon-stdn-ti-ne' 

kbn-stdn-t'i-n'i-ef ;  Eng. 
con-stan- ii-no'  pie 

Id  kbn-st'i-tcQ-th'i-onr 

kbn-SQQ-e' gr'd 

kbng-td' 

kbng-t'i' 

kongtr-vile' 

kbn-ver-sd'no 

kbnd's'd 

ko-p'dn' 

ko-pen-ha' gen 

kb-per-t'i'no 

ko-pe' 

kb-j/i-d'po,  or  kb-pi-d-po~f 

kb-pef 

kb-k'im'bo 

kb-rd'che 

kb-rd'to 

kb-rd-thbn1 

kor'bdeh 

kbr'bely1 

kor -hi' 

kbr-bi-ere1 

kbr-kb-b'd'  d'd 
kbr-koQ-b'i-bn1 
kbr-dc'vb-le 
kbr-dil-ye'r'd  (kbr-dil'ye- 

r'd)  de  md-rd-kW'i 
kbr-dil-ye'rds  (kbr-dil'ye- 

r'ds)  de  lbs  dn'des 
kb?-'db-bti,  kdr'db-vd,  kbr- 

dW 
kbr-db-nere' 

Id  toQr  de  kor-dQQ-Ungf 

ko-re'U 
ko-rel'ifd 

kb-ren-iinel 

kbr-fQQ1 

kbrn-yd'le 

kb'r'i-a 

kb-r'il-y'd'no 

kor'inth 

kb'r'i-o 

kor-le-b'ne 

kbr-md-'i-bre' . 

kbr-md-yettrt' 

kbr-ne'to 

kbr'jii-'d 

kbr-n'il-y'd'no 

kbr-n'i' mbng-br-n'dng- 

berg' 
mbn'te  kbr'no 
kbr-noQ-'dly' 
kb-rb' 
kb-rbny' 
ko-rb'nd 

kdr-r'dV  de  'dUm'd-gere' 
kbr-ret'  g'i 
kbr-rct'go 
kbr-re'se 
kbr-rdze' 
kbr-r'i-en'tes 
kbrie 

kbr-iduV 

kor's'i-d 
kbr's'i-k'd 
kbr's'i-ko 
kor-S0%rr 

kbr~ta-'i-5r 

kor'te 

kbr'te  m'dt-gb're 

kbr-te-m'il'yo 

kbr'tes  de  I'd  frbn-te'r'd 

kbr-tb'nd 
kQQ-rQQ1  she 

Id  kb-rQQn'y'd 

kb-sa-Vd' 


Fate,  f'dr3  faUt  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  ddve,  move,  wqlf,  bQok,  l&rd.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Coscile,  (Napl.)  r.     Siibaris. 
Ccjsfeld,  or  Kosfeld,  (Pr.) 
Cosiin,  or  Koslin,  (Pr.) 
Cosenza,  (Napl.)     Cosentia. 
Cfisel,  or  K6sel,  (Pr.) 
Cosne,  (Fr.)     Condate.' 
Cossonay,  (Switz.) 
Costa  Rica,  (C.  A.)  state. 
Costiglione,  (Sard.) 


Cotentin,  (Pr.)  dist.    Con- 


Cote  d'Or,  (Fr.)  dep. 

stantinus. 
Cote-Rotie,  (Fr.) 
C6to  St.  Andre,  la,  (Fr.) 
Cdtes-du-Nord   (Fr.)  dep. 
Cbthen.     See  KiSthen. 
Cotignac  'Fr.) 
Cotignola,  (Pont  St.) 
Cotocache,  (Andes, S.A.)  m(. 
Cotopaxi,  ((Lcuad  8.  A.)  vole. 
Cotrone,  (Napl.)     Cotrona. 
Cotthus,  or  Kottbus,  (Pr  ) 
Cotuy,  (Hayti.) 
Couches,  (Fr.) 
Coucy  le  Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Coudes-Montpeyroux,  (Fr.) 
Coulommiers,  (Fr.) 
Courbevoie,  (Fr.) 
Courland,  or  Kurland,  (R.) 
Cournon,  (Fr,) 
Couronne,  la,  (Fr.) 
Courpierre,  (Fr.) 
Cours,  (Fr.) 
Courte  Oreille,  (Fr.) 
Courtenay,  (Fr.) 
Courtisols,  (Fr.) 
Courtrai,  or  Courtray,  i 

(Belg. ;  Jlem.  Kortyk.)       j 
Coussac-Bonneval,  (Fr.) 
Coutances,  (Fr.)    Constantia. 
Coutras,  (Fr.)   Corterate. 
Couture,  la,  (Fr.) 
Couvet,  (Switz.) 
Couvin,  (Belg.) 
Covilha,  (Port.) 
Covolo,  (Tyrol,)  castle. 
Coyba,  (Guatemala,)  isl. 
Cracow,  (Austr.  Pol.  ;  g.    f 

Krakau,  pol.  Krakow.)     > 

Cracovia.  j 

Craon,(Fr.) 
Craponne,  (Fr.) 
Crati,  (Napl.)  r.     Crathis. 
Crato,  (Port.) 
Crau,  la,  (Fr.)  plain.    Lap-  ) 

idtei  Campi.  ) 

Creances,  (Fr.) 
Creazzo.     See  Ceratio. 
Crecy,  or  Cressy,  (Fr.) 
Crefeld,  (Pr.) 
Crema,  (Lomb.) 

Creraieux,  (Fr.) 
Cremona,  (Lomb.) 
Crepy,  or  Crespy.  (Fr.) 
Crescentino,  (Sard.) 
Crespy.     See  Crepy. 
Cressy.     See  Crecy. 
Crete,  (Tur.  ;  virtg.  Can-      ) 

dia  ;  turk.  Kiridi.)  isl.       \ 
Creuse,  la,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Creux  duVenUJura  Mts.)p/c, 
Creuzot,  le,  (Fr.) 
Crevalcore,  orCrevalcuore,  ) 

(Port.  St.)  J 

Crevillente,  (Sp.) 
Crime'a,  (It  ;  rus.  Krim.) 

penins.     Taurica  Chcrso- 

nesus. 
Crimmitzschau,  (Sax.) 
Criqueboeuf,  (Fr.) 
Croa'tia,  (Austr. ;  g.  Kroa-  ) 

tien  ;  h,  Horv&th  Orszag.)  \ 
Croce  Fieschi,  (Sard.) 
Croisic,  le,  (Fr.) 
Croix-Rousse,  la,  (Fr.) 
Cronberg,  or  Cronenberg,    ) 

(Germ.)  j 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronstadt,  (R.) 
Crossen,  or  Krossen,  (R.) 
Crostolo,  (It.)  r. 

Crotoy,  le,  (Fr.) 

Croy,  (Fr.) 
Crozon,(Fr.) 
Cruces,  (N.  Gran.) 
Cruybeke,  (Belg.) 
Csaba,  (H.) 
Csakany,  (H.) 
Csakvar,  (H.) 
Csallokoz.     See  Schutt. 


ko'ski-le 

Ileus' feidt 

keus-line 

kO-send'sd 

keu'zel 

kone 

k5s-so-7ibl' 

ko'std  r'i'k'd 

ko-st'il-yo'ne 

kote  d5re 

ko-t'dng-tang' 

kotc-rd-l'i'     ^— s 

id  hole  sdng-t-dng-drtf 

kote  dil  nore' 

keu'ten 

ko-l'in-y'dk' 

ko-t'in-yo' Id 

ko-to-kd'che 

ko-to-pd'  cli'l 

ko-tr5'ne 

kot'boQS 

ko-tu'i 

kqgsh 

koQ-s'i'  le'  shd-td' 

kQode-mdng^pQ-rQQr 

koQ-ldm-mi-e' 

koorb-vo-'d' 

koor'ldndt 

kgQr-nong' 

Id  koq-rdne' 

koor-pi-Gre1 

koore 

kgort  o-rely1 

koqrt-nd' 

kqqr-t'i-sOV 

kqqr-tra' 

kqqs-sdk1 bone-v'dV 

kQQ-1.an.gs' 

kqq-tr'ds' 

id  kQQ-tUre' 

kqq-ve' 

kqq-vdng1 

ko-v'il'y'd 

ko'oo-lo 


ko'i-bd 

kra'kow 

kr'dhng 
krd-poner 
krd't'i 
krd'to 

Idkro 

kre-'dngs' 

kre-'dt'so 

kre-s'i' 

kre'fildt 

kre'm'd 

kre-mi-eu1 

kre-md'n'd 

kre-p'i' 

kre-shen-t'i'no 

kre-p'i' 

kre-s'i' 

crcte 

Id  kr&ze 
kreu  dii  vdng 
le  kreu-zo' 
kre-v'dl-ko' re,  kre-v'dl- 

IcQQ-o're 
kre-v'il-tjen'te 

kri-me'a 

krim'mits-shouf 
kr'ik-bevf 

cro-a-iia 
kro'che  fi-es'k'i 
id  kro-d-z'ik' 
id  kro-'u!  rqqss' 
krone  {kro'nen)'birg 

krdnc'  stddt 

krds'sen 

kros'to-lo 

le  kro-t&^'d' 

kro-d' 

krd-iong1 

krqq'tkes 

kru-i-bek 

chdh'b'd 

chdh-kdhny' 

ch'dhk'v'dhr 

chtiV  lo-kos 


Csauad,  (H.) 

Csenger,  (H.) 

Csepel,  (H.) 

Cserna,  (H.)  r. 

Cservenicza,  (H.) 

Csetnek,  (H  ) 

Csiklowa,  (H.) 

Csik  Somlyo,  (Trans.) 

Csik-Szek,  (Trans. ;  g.        ) 

Tschiker  Stuhl.)  J 

Csik  Szereda,  (Trans.) 
Csongrad,  (H.) 
Csorna,  (H.) 
Cuarnavaca,  or  Cuernava- ) 

ca,  (Mex.)  J 

Cuba,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Cubacao,  (Braz.) 
Cubagua,  (Venez.  S.  A.)  isl. 
Cublize,  (Fr.) 
Cuccaro,  (Sard.) 
Cuchivara.    See  Purus. 
Cuellar,  (Sp.) 

Cuenca,  (Sp.) 
Cuernavaca,  (Mex.) 
Cueva  de  Vera,  (Sp.) 
Cuiaba.     See  Cuyaba. 
Cuiseaux,  (Fr.) 
Cuicatlan,  or  (luicatlan,     ) 
(Mex.)  J 

Cuiseo,  (Mex.) 
Cuja,  (Peru,)  r. 

Cujoacan,  (Mex.) 
Cul  de  Sac  Marin, 
Cul  de  Sac  Robert, 
Cul  de  Sac  Royal, 
Culebra,  (Guat.) 
Culiacan,  (Mex.) 
Cullera,  (Sp.)     Sucro. 
Cully,  (Switz.) 
Culm,  (Pr.) 
Cuma,  (S.  It.) 
Cumana,  (Venez.  S.  A.) 
Cumanacoa,  ( Venez.  S.  A.) 
Cuma'nia,  or  Kumania, 

Great  and  Little,  (H.  ;  k. 

Kunsag,   Nagy,  Kis  ;  g. 

Cumanien.)  dist. 
Cumbre,  la,  (Chile,)  pass. 
CumbredeMulhacen,(Sp.)pfc, 
Cundinamarca,  (N.  Gran.    I 

S.  A.)  dep.  S 

Cuneo,  or  Coni, 
Cunha,  (Braz.) 
Cunnersdorf,  (Tr.) 
Curacao,  (Canb.  Sea;  e.      ) 

Curacoa.)  isl.  ) 

Curiaco,  (Columbia,) 
Curiel,  (Sp.) 

Curische  Haff,  (Bait.  Pr.)  lag. 
Curitiba,  (Braz.) 
Curtatone,  (Lomb.) 
Curuche,  (Port.) 
Curuguatay,  (Parag.) 
Curzola,  (Dalm.)  isl.    Cor-  ) 

cyra  Nigra.  ) 

Cusset,  (Fr.) 
Custozza,  (Lomb.) 
Custrin,  or  Kustrin,  (Pr.) 
Cuxhaven,  (Germ.) 
Cuvio,  (Lomb.)  dist. 
Cuyaba,  or  Cuiaba,  (Braz.) 
Cuzco,  (Peru,)  dep. 
Czaba,  (H.) 
Czarmkow,  (Posen.) 
Czarnowo,  (Pol.) 
Czartorya,  (Pol.)  I. 
Czaslaw.     See  Caslaw 
Czegled,  (fi.) 
Czeitsh,  (Mor.) 
Czempin,  (Posen.) 
Czerna,  (H.)  r. 
Czernetz,  (VVallach.) 
Czernieievvo,  (Posen.) 
Czernowiec,  (Gal.) 
Czersk,  (Pol.) 
Czerwirisk,  (Pol.) 
Czestochowa,  (Pol.) 
Czettin,  or  Cettigne,  (Alban.) 
Czidhna,  or  Cidlina, 
Czortkow,  (Gal.) 
Czudnow,  (R.) 
Czyszewo,  (Pol.) 


chd-ndhd1 

chen-ger 

che-pchV 

cher'nd 

cher-ne-v'iV  s'd 

chet'nek' 

chi-ldo'vd 

ckikskom'l'i-o 

ckik-sehk 

ch'ik  se're-dd 
ckdn-grdlid' 
ckor'nd 

kqQ-dr-nd-v&'ll'd 

sp.  kqQrbd 

kQQ-bd-kd'QQ 

ltQQ-bd1 gQQ-d 

kh-blize' 

kQok!kd-ro 

kQQ-chi-vd' rd 

kQQ-el'ydr 

kQQ-en'tka 
kqQ-er-nd-vd'kd 
/cQQ-e'vd  de  vefr'd 
kQQ-'i-d-bd' 
Itu-i-io' 

kQQ-'i-kdt-ldn' 

kQQ-'i-se'o 

kQQ'ckd 

kQQ-cho-d-kdn' 

ku  de  sale  md-rdng1 

kit  de'  sdk  ro-bere^ 

ku  de  sdk  rw'd-ydV 

kQQ-le'brd 

IcQQ-li-d-kdn' 

koc-t-ye'rii 

ku-li' 

koQlm 

koq'in'd 

koQ-md-nW 

IcQQ-md-nd-kS'd 


kQQ-mdf n'i-en 

id  IcQQm'bre 

ItQQm'bre  de  mQQ-ld-then' 

kQQn-d'i-nd-mdr1 kd 

kQQ'ne-o 
kQQn'yd 
kQQti'ners-dorf 

kQQ'rd-sd'o,  ku'ra-so' 

IcQQ-r'i-'d'kQ 
koQ-ri-eV 
kQQ'ri-she  k'df 
kQQ-r'i-tV  bd 
kQQr-td-to'ne 
kQQ-rQQ1  ske 

kuii-IQQ-gQQ-d-td''i 

kQQrd-so'id 
ktos-se' 

kQQ-Stijt's'd 

kfo-strine' 

kQQ.ks'kd'fen 

kqQ'vi-o 

kQQ-yd-bd' 

kQQs'ko 

tsd'bd 

chdr-rii'kQQf 

ckdr-nd'vo 

ckdr-to'fi-d 

tseg-lehd' 

chltsh 

ckem'p'ine 

tser'n'd 

cher'nets 

ckemi-ye-ye.'vo 

cher-nov'yets 

chersk 

cher'v'insk 

chdng-sto-cho'v'd 

chet-t'ine1 

tsid'l'i-n'd 

chort'kQof 

chQcd'nQof 

ck'i-ske'vo 


D. 


DAnnowicE,  (Pol.) 
Dachau,  (Bav.) 
Dachstein,  (Norie  Alps,) 
glacier. 


dom-brB-v'i'tee 

d'a'cliou 

d'dch'stine 


Dahme,  (Pr.) 

Dajabon,  or  Daxabon,  ) 

(Hayti.)  j 

Dalarne     See  Dalecarlia. 
Dalaroe,  (Sw.) 
Dalecarlia,  or  Dalarne,        ) 

(Sw.)prou.  j 

Dal-elf,  r.  (Sw.) 
Daleszyce,  or  Dalszyca,(Pol.) 
Dahas,  (Sp.) 
Dalmatia,  {g.  Dalmatien,)  ) 

kingdom.  ) 

Dahnatow,  (R.) 
Dalszyca.     See  Daleszyce. 
Damala,  (Gr.) 
Dainbach,  (Fr.) 
Damgaiten,  (Pr.) 
Damiano,  San,  (It.) 
Dannano  d'Asti,  (Sard.) 
Damm,  (Pr.) 
Dainmartin,  (Fr.) 
Damme,  (Belg.) 
Dammersche  See,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Dampierre,  (Fr.) 
Damvillers,  (Fr.) 
Danemarck,  )      n-_~.»b-  ( 
Danemarck;  1  ""Denmark  | 
Dangeau,  (Fr.) 
Daniele,  San,  (N.  It.) 
Danilow,  (R.) 
Danilowa,  (R.)  cloister. 
Danische  Wald,  der,  ) 

(Denm.)  country.  \ 

Dannemarie,  (Fr.) 
Dannemora,  (Sw.) 
Dannenberg,  (Han.) 
Dannewitz.     See  Juterbok. 
Danube,  (Eur. ;  g.  Donau,)  ) 

t.     Danubius,  Ister.  \ 

Dantzic,  (Pr. ;  g.  Danzig;  i 

pol.  Gdansk.)  \ 

Dappes,  des,  (Switz.)  mts. 
Darien,  (Columbia.) 
Darmstadt,  (W.  Germ.) 
Darnac,  (Fr.) 
Dametal,  (Fr.) 
Daroca,  (Sp.) 
Daruvar,  (Slav.) 
Daschkowka,  (R.) 
Daun,  CPr.) 

Dauphine,  le,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Daventry,  (Eng.) 
Davoli,  (Napl.) 
D'Ax^Dax.)    Aqua  Augusta. 
Daxabon.     See  Dajabon. 
Debica.  (Gal.) 
Dfbowiec,  (Gal.) 
Debreczin,  (H.) 
Decazeville,  (Fr.) 
Decize,  (Fr.)     Decetia. 
Dec.jn,  (g.  Tetschen,  Boh.) 
Dees,  (Trans.) 
Degagnac,  (Fr.) 
Degesby.     See  Louisa. 
Deggendorf,  (Bav.) 
Delden,  (Neth.) 
Delemont,  (Switz. ;  g.         \ 

Delsberg.)  \ 

Delft,  (Neth.) 
Delftshaven,  (Neth.) 
Delfzyl,  (Neth.) 
Deliceto,  (Napl.) 
Dclitsch,  (Pr.) 
Dehvrance,  (Australia,)  isl. 
Delsberg.     Sec  Delemont. 
Demer,  (Belg.)  r. 
Demanowa,  or  Demenyfal-  ) 

va,  (H.)  j 

Dembe  Wielke,  (Pol.) 
Dembea,  (Habesh.)  lake. 
Demetrio,  San,  (Napl.) 
Demetrovieze.     See  Mitro-  ) 

veeg.  j 

Demtnin,  (Pr.) 
Demona,  vjil  di,  or  )  old     j 
Demona,  Val,  )  div.    j 

Demontc,  (Sard.) 
Demotica,  (Tur.) 
Denain,  (Fr.) 
Denbigh,  (Wales.) 
Dendcr,  (Belg.)  r. 
Dendermonde,  or  Termon-  ( 

de,  (Belg.)  j 

Denekamp,  (Neth.) 
Denia,  (Sp.) 
Denis,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Denis  d'Anjou,  (Fr.) 
Denis  de  gastines,  (Fr.) 
Denis  en  Val,  (Fr.) 
Denis  stir  Loire,  (Fr.) 

Denis  de  Pille,  (Fr.) 
Denis  d'Orques,  (Fr.) 


d'd'me 

dd-chd-bon1 
da'idrne 
d'd'ldr-e%' 

ddrle-kdr'ti-a 

ddl'ilf 

du  h-sh'i'tse 

dd'lj-as 

dal-via' she-a 

ddl-vtd'  tsi-en 

ddl-md'tof 

dcU-slu'ts'd 

dd-md-ld' 

ddng-bdk',  g.  d'dm'bdch 

dam'  gar' ten 

sdn  da-mj-d'no 

sdn  dd-mi-a'no  d'ds'tt 

dam 

adm-m'dr-t'dng' 

ddm'me 

dam' mer-ske-zek 

ddng-p'i-ere' 

ddng-v'i-i-ye' 

dd'ne-mdrk' 

de'ne-mdrk 

dung-go' 

sdn'dd-ni-e'le 

dd-n'l'lqf 

dcX-rii'lo-v'd 

der-de'ni-ske-vdldt' 

ddiic-ntd-ri' 
ddn-ne-mco'rd 
d'un'ntn-berg' 
dun'ne-vits' 

dan'ube 


dant'zik ;  g. 

gddnsk 
de  dope 
dd-ri-en' 
ddrmUtddt 
ddr  ndk' 
ddrn-tdl' 
dd-rv'kd 
dti-rco-valir' 
d'dsh-kqv1  ltd 
doun 

le  do  f'i-ne1 
dam'try 
dd'vo-li 
daks 

dd-ck'd-bon' 
dem-b'i' ts'd 
dem-bov'yets 
de'bre-ts'in 
de- kuzc-v'ile' 
de-s'tie' 
dyat-sh'ine 
de-csh 
de  gdn-ydlt' 
de'  gcs-bii' 
dea'gen-dorf 
del'den 

dele-mong1 

delft 

delfts' lid' ven 

delf'z'ile' 

de-ii-che'to 

de'litsh 

de-lz-vr'dngs1 

dels'berg 

de'mer  ^ 

de-ma'no'v'd,  de-meny-fdV ■ 

vd 
dem'be  vyel'ke 
dem-be'd       ^ 
sun  de-me' tr'i-o 

de-me'iro-v'it-se 

dhn-m'inc' 

val  d>  de-mo'n'd 

val  de-ynu'nd 

de-mOn'te 

de-mo' ffk'd 

de-vdng' 

den'by 

den'der 

den' dir-mon' de 

dc'ne-kump' 

de'n'i-d 

sang  d'e-n'i';  e.  sent-den'ne 

de'-ni'  ddng-gcq' 

d'e-n'i'  de  gas-fine' 

d'e'-n'i'  dngvdl 

dc-n'i'  sur  Id-are' 

d'e-n'i'  de  pi-'i-ye'  (j>'il-yer) 
d'd-tii   dorUe 


vile  ;  &  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eu  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An"ger.  —  g,  eh,  guttural ;  g  as  a  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Denmark,  (Dan.  Dane- 

marck,)  kingdom. 
Dennewitz,  (Pr.) 

Denta  Gyenta,  (H.) 

Dent  de  Morcle,  (Switz.)  mt.  dang  de  morkl' 

Dent-du-Midi,  (Switz.)  mt.      ddng-du-mi-di' 

Deptford,  (Eng.) 
Derbend,  or  Derbent,  (R.) 
Albana. 

Derecske,  (H.) 

Derenburg,  (Pr.) 

Dernis,  (Dalm.) 

Derpt.     See  Dorpat. 

Desaguadero,  (Bol.)  r. 

Descabezado, 

Desconocida,  (Yucatan,) 
cape. 

Desaignes,  (Pr.) 

Desengano,  (Patagonia,) 
bay. 

Deseada,  or  Desirade,  (W. 
Ind.) 

Desenzano,  (Lomb.) 

Desertas,  las,  (Atl.  O.)  isl. 

Desirade.     See  Deseada. 

Des  Moines,  (Iowa,)  c. 

Desna,  (R.)  r. 

Dessau,  (N.  Germ.) 

Desterro,  (Braz.) 

Desvres,  (Fr.) 

Detmold,  (N.  Germ.) 

Detroit,  (U.  S. ;  fr.  De- 
troit,) r. 

Dettelbach,  (Bav.) 

Dettingen,  (Bav.) 

Deule,  (Fr.)r. 

Deusleuient,  (Fr.) 

Deurne,  (Neth.) 

Deutichem,  or  Doetichem, 
(Netli.) 

Deutschbrod,  (Boh.)     See 
Brod. 

Doutschendorf.     See  Poprad.  doit' shen-dqrf 

Deutsch-Krone,  (Pr.)  doitsh-kro'ne 

Deutschland.     See  Germany,  dbitsh'l'dndt 

Deutz,  or  Duytz,  (Pr.) 

Deux-Ponts,  (Bav.;  g. 
Zweibriicken.) 

Deux-Sevres,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Deva,  (Trans. ;  g.  Diem- 
rich,  or  Schloszberg.) 

Deva,  (Sp.) 

Devecser,  (H.) 

Deventer,  (Neth.) 

Dovizes,  (Eng.) 

Dhawala-ghery,  or  Giver, 

Dhawalagiri,(  white  moun- 
tain,) (peak  Himalaya,) 

Diablerets,  (Switz.)  m. 

Diakovar,  (H.) 

Diamantina,  (Braz.) 

Diano,  (Napl  ) 

Diarbekir,  (As.  Minor.) 

Didain,  (Neth.) 

Didier-la  Seauvo,  St.  (Fr.) 

Didier,  St.  (Fr.) 

Didier,  St.,  au  Mont  d'Or, 
(Fr.) 

Didier,  St.,  de  Chalaronne,  )    sdn. 
(Fr.)  S        rone' 

Didier,  St.,  sit  Doulon,  (Fr.)  sang  di-di-e' sir  dqq-long' 

Die,  (Fr.)    Dea  Vocontiornm.  d'i-e' 


den'mark 
din'ne-vits' 
den't'd  dyen't'd 


det'ford 

der'bindt 

de-retsli-ke 

de'ren-bqqrg' 

der'n'is 

derpt       ^ 

de-s'd-gqq-d-de'ro 

des-kd-be-thd'do 

des-ko-no-thV dit 

destiny' 

de-sen-g'dn'yo 

de-se-'d' del 

de-send-s'd'no 
Ids  de-ser'tUs 
de-s'i-r'd'  de 
de-moin' 
des'nd 
des'  son. 
des'ter'rqg 
devr 
det'mqldt 

de-troit',  de  tro-'d! 
del' til-bdeh 
det'tin"  gen 
deal' 

deul-mong1 
dettrn 

deu't'i-chem 
doitsh'brbdt' 


doits 

deiX-pong 

dcu-se'vr 

deh'v'd 

de'vd 
de've-cher 
de'ven-tcr 
de-vlic',  or  de-vi'zes 

dd-vd-ldd-sh'i'fi 

d'idbl-re' 

di-'d-ko-v'dhr' 

d'i-d-mdn-t'i'n'd 

d'i-'d'no 

d'i-dr-be-k'ire' 

di'ddm' 

sang  di-di-e' lase-ove! 

sang  di-di-e' 

sang  di-di-e'  o  rnong  dore 

di-di-e'  de'  sh'd-l'd- 


Die,  St.  (Fr.)  Sanctum  / 
Dcodatutn.  j 

Dieburg,  (C.  Germ.) 

Diedenhofen.  See  Thion-  ) 
ville.  ) 

Diego,  San,  (Up.  Cal.) 

Diego  Sarcia,  (Mescarene  ) 
isl.)  j 

Diekirch,  (Belg.) 

Dieinel,  (C.  Germ.)  r. 

Dieinrich.     See  Deva. 

Diepenbek,  (Belg.) 

Dieppe,  (Fr.) 

Diesbacb,  Obor,  (Switz.) 

Diessenhofen,  (Switz.) 

Diest,  (Belg.) 

Dietikon,  (Switz.) 

Dietz,  (Nassau.) 

Dieu,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Dieu-Ie-Fit,  (Fr.) 

Dieuze,  (Fr.)     Decern  Pagi. 
Dignano,  (111.) 

Digne,  (Fr.)     Dinia. 
Dijon,  (Fr.)     Divio. 
Dijonnais,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Di'lln,  Dulln,  or  Bela-Ban-) 
ya,(H.)  \ 

Dillenhurg,  (Germ.) 
Dillingcn,  (Bav.) 


d'i-e' 
di'bqqrg 
d'i'  den-ho'fen 
s'dn-di-e'  go 
d'i-e' go  gar-thi'd 

d'i'kirch' 
d'i' mil 
dime' rich 
d'i' pen-b&h' 

di-ep' 

6'ber-d'is'b'dch 

dis'  sen-hb'fin 

d'ikst 

d'i't'i-kqn 

ditse 

di-en' 

di-en-l'e'-fi 

di-Huze' 

din-y'd'no 

d'iny 

di-gSng' 

di-go-ncV 

diln 

diV  len-bqqrg' 
dil-lin"  gen 


Dinaburg.     See  Dunaburg. 

Dinan,  (Fr.) 

Dinant,  (Belg.) 

Dinura,  (Dalm.)  mt. 

Dingelstadt,  (Pr.) 

Dingolfing,  (Kav.) 

Dinkelsbuhl,  (Bav.) 

Diois,  (Fr. )  old  disL 

Dios-Gyb'r,  (H.) 

Dios,  Nombre  de,  (Mex.) 

Dirillo,  (Sic.)  r.    Achates. 

Dirnowitz,  (Mor.) 

Dirschau,  (Pr.) 

Disentis,  or  Dissentis,  ) 

(Switz.)  J 

Dison,  (Belg  ) 
Dissentis.     See  Disentis. 
Distritto  Federal,  (Mex.)     ) 

dist.  ] 

Ditmarsch,  (Denm.)  div. 
Ditro-varhely,  (H.  g. ;  ) 

Burgberg.)  j 

Dixmude,  or  Dixmuyden, 

(Belg.)  J 

Dizier,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Dlaschkowitz,  (Boh.;  boh.  I 

Dlaskowlce.)  J 

Dmitrovsk,  (R.) 
Dnieper,  (R.)  r.    Borys-    j 

thenes.  j 

Dniester,  (Austr.)  r.     Ty-  i 

ras,  Danaster.  j 

Doheln,  (Sax.) 
Dobelbad,  (Austr.) 
Doberan,     /  ,«T  ^._„  •,      I 
Dohberan,  i  <N"  Germ>>      \ 
Dobling,  Ober,  (Austr.) 
Doboka,  (Trans.) 
Dobrawn,  (Boh.)  r. 
Dobre,  (R.  Pol.) 
Dobrigno,  (111.) 
Dobrjs,  (Boh.) 
Dobruska,  (Boh.) 

Dobrzyii,  (Pol.) 
Dobrzyce,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Dobrigno,  (111.) 
Dobschau,  (H.) 
Doccia,  (Modena,)  mt. 
Doce,  (Braz.)  r. 
Doediberg,  (Switz.)  summit. 
Doesburg,  (Neth.) 

Doetichem.     See  Deutichem.  dqq't'i-chem 
Dogado,  il,  (Austr.  It.)  il  dd-u'd'do 

Dogliani,  (Sard.)  dol-yd'n'i 

Dognaczka,  (H.)  dog-ndts-k'd 

Dokkum,  (Neth.)  dolc-keum 

Dokzy.     See  Hirschberg.         dqk'iu 
Dol,  (Fr.)  dol 

Dolcigno,  or  Dulcigno, 

(Turkey.) 
Doldenhorn,  (Switz.)  mt 
Dole,  la,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Dolgelly,  (Wales.) 
Dolina,  (Austr.) 
Dollart,  (Neth.)  bay. 
Dolmatow,  (R.) 
Dolores,  (Mex.)  r. 
Domalain,  (Fr.) 
Domazlice,  (Boh.;  g.  Taus.)  do-m'dsh'l'i-tst 
Dombes,  (Fr.)  old  div.  dongb 

Dome  du  Goute,  (Sard.)  mt.    dome  du  goo-te' 
Domenica.     See  Dominica,      do-me-n'i'kd 
Doinerat,  (Fr.) 
Domfront,  (Fr.) 
Domingo,  San,  (Hayti.) 
Domingo,  San,  [formerly     ) 

lsla  Espanola,)  isl.  j 

Dominica,  or  Domenica;     j 

(W.  Ind./;-.  LaDomin-  > 

ique,)  isl.  ) 

Dominii  al  di  qua  del  Faro,  ) 

(Naples,)  div.  j 

Dominique,  la.     See  Do-     j 

minica.  ) 

D'dmitz,  (N.  Germ.) 
Dommel,  (Neth.)  r. 
Dorao  d'Ossola,  (Sard.) 
DfimOs,  (H.) 
Dompierre,  (Fr.) 
Domremy-la-Pncelle,  (Fr.) 
Don,  (R.)  r.     Tanais. 
Donau.     See  Danube. 


di'n'd-bqqrg' 

di-n'dng' 

di-n'dng' 

di-n'd'r'd 

din"  gel-stSdt' 

din"  gol-fing' 

din"lcils-booV 

d'i-a' 

di-ohsh' dye%hr 

nom-bre  de  di-os1 

di-r'il'lo 

dir'no-vits 

dir'shou. 

di-sen-tis1 

di-zohg' 
dis-sen-tisr 

dis-tr'tt'to  fe-de-r'dV 

dit'm'drsh 

di  tro-v'dhr'hely 

diks'mdde,  diks'moi-den 

sdnv  d'i-z'i-e' 
dldsli'ko-vits ;  dl'dsh'ko-v'i- 

tst 
dmVtrovsk 

n'i'per,  or  dnye'per 

ni'ster,  or  dnye'ster 

den'biln 

do' bel-bddt' 

do'be-ralin1 

dob'be-rdhn' 

S'ber  deub'ling 

do'bo-k'd 

du'br'dv'd 

du'bre 

du-brm'yo 

dobr-sliish 

dd-brQQsk-kbl 

dobr'sh'iny 

dubr-sh'it' s£ 

do-br'in'yQ 

dob'shou 

dot'eh'd 

do'se 

dea'di-birg' 

dqqs'beurg 


dol-ch'in'  yo 

dol'  den-horn.' 

I'd  dole 

dol-gcth'ly 

do-l'i'n'd 

dql'l'drt 

dql-m'd'tqf 

do-lo'res 

do-md-ldng' 


do-me-ra1 
dong-frong' 
s'dn  do-m'in'go 

do-m'in'go 

do-m'i-n'i'hct,  dS-me-n'i'k'd 

do-m'i'n'i-i  dl  d'i  kw'd  del 
f'd'ro 

I'd  do-m'i-n'ik' 

deu'mits 

dqm'mel 

do'mo  dos'so-l'd 

de^h-mensh 

dong-p'i-ere' 

dong-re-m'i'l'd-pi\-seV 

don 

do'nou 


Donauescbingen,  (S.  Germ.)   do'nou-esh'in"gen 


Donaustauf,  (Bav.) 
Donauwfirth,  (Bav.) 
Doncbery,  (Fr.) 
Donez,  (R.)  r. 
Dongio,  (Switz.) 
Dongola,  (Af.)  country. 
Donkow,  (R.) 
Donzy,  (Fr.) 
Doornik.     See  Tournay. 


do' nou-stouf1 

do'nou-vekrt' 

ddng-she-r'i' 

do-nets' 

dond'go 

dong-go'l'd 

dqn-kqf 

dong-z'i' 

dorc'n'ik 


dore' spike 

dor 

do'r'd 

do'rd  bdl'te-d 

do'rd  r'i-pe'r'd 

do-ra' 

Id  dor-dony' 

dqr'drecht 

dore 

dqr'm'd-gen 
dqr'n'dch 
dqrn'bim  (bitrn) 
dor'no 
dorn'stet'ten 


,  Drava, 


drd've,  drnu,  drd'v'd 


Doorspyk,  (Neth.) 
Dor,  or  Dore,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Dora,  (N.  It.)  r.     Doria. 
Dora  Raltea,  (Sard.)  r. 
Dora  Ripera,  (Sard.)  r. 
Dorat,  (Fr.) 

Dordogne,  la,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Dordrecht.     See  DorU 
Dore.     See  Dor. 
Dormagen,  (Pr.)    Durno- 

magus. 
Dornach,  (Switz.) 
Dornbirn,  or  Dornburn, 

(Tyrol.) 
Dorno,  (Pied.) 
Dornstetten,(Wurt.)     Ta- 

rodunum. 

Dnrogobusch,  (R.)  d'd-r'd-gd-bqqshf 

Dorosma,  (H. )  do-rosh'm'd 

Dorpat,  or  Derpt,  (R.)  dqr'pdt 
Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  (Neth.)      dqrt 

Dortmund,  (Pr.)  dqrt'mqqndt 

Doscia,  (Tusc.)  dB'shci 

Dotis,  (II.)  do'tish 

Douai,  or  Douay,  (Fr.)  dqq-a) 

Doubs,  (Fr.)  r.     Dubis.  dqo 

Done,  (Fr.)  dqq-e' 

Douilens,  (Fr.)  dqql-ldng' 

Dour,  (Belg.)  dqqr 

Dourdan,  (Fr.)  dqqr-d'dng' 

Dotirnazac,  (Fr.)  dqqr-nd-z'dk1 

Douro,(Port.,  sp.  Dnero,  j    d, 

Penins.)  r.  J           y" 

Doustre,  (Fr.)  r.  dqqtr 

Denize,  (Fr.)  *,  dqqze 

Dover,  strait  of.    {fr.  Pas-  j    d 

de-Calais.)  \ 
Y)over,  (Eng.  ;  fr.  Douvres.)    do'ver 

Dovrefield,  (Norw.)  mts.  do'vr'e-fyeV 

Douvres.     See  Dover.  dqqvr 

Drachenfels,  (Pr.)  mt  dra'chin-fels' 

"SIT'  (WaUachia°  I    dr'd'ge-sh'dhn' 

Dragoe,  (Denm.)  isl.  dr'd'geh 

Dragonera,  (Sp.)  isl.  dr'd-go-ne'r'd 

Draguignan,  (Fr.)  dr'd-g'in-ydng' 

Dammen,  (Norw.)  drdm'men 
Drave,  or  Drau,  T 

(Austr.)  r. 

Dreiszigacker,  (Sax.)  drV sig-'dlc'ker 

Drenthe,  (Neth.)  pr.  dren'te 

Dresden,  (Sax.)  dres'din;  e.  dres'den 

Dreux,  (Fr.)  dreil 

Drewenz,  (Driveca.)  dre'vents 

Drihnrg,  (Pr.)  dri'bqqrg 

Driel,  (Neth.)  drile 

Drobak,  (Norw.)  dro'b'dk 
Drohobice,  or  Drohobiez, 

(Austr.  Pol.) 

Drohyczin,  (R.)  dro-h'its'shin 

Droitwich,  (Eng.)  droit'ich 

Drome,  (Fr.)  dep,  drome 

Dronero,  (Pied.)  dro-ne'ro 

Dronne,  (Fr.)  r.  drone 
Drontheim.     See  Trondhjem.  drqnt'hime ;  e.  dront'im 

Drorandorf,  (Austr  )  dro'rdn-dqrf 
Drottningholm,  (Sw.)  castle,    drot'ning-holm' 

Drvveca   (Pol. ;  g-.  Dre-  dneng'tsd~ 

wenz,)  r.  -  ° 

Drzewica,  (Pol.)  drshe-v'i'ts'd 

Drzenow.     See  Tachau.  drshev'nqf 

"Tarmry.1'0^5'311  |    dsMt-gi^t 

DGibralta;rTarik'     **  |    dshejbel  dl  tU'rik 

Dubicza,  (Croat.)  dqq-b'it-sd 

Dublin,  (Irl.)     Bally-ath-  j          ,,. 

cliath.     Eblana.  \    au0  lm 

Dtibossary,  (R.)  dqq-bos-sd'r't 

Dubowa,  (II.)  dqq'bd-o'd 

Dubrovnik.     See  Ragusa.  dqq-brqv'n'ik 

Dudingen,  (Switz.)  dh'din" gen 

Dudzccle,  (Belg.)  ddd-ze'le 

Duenas,  (Sp.)  dqq-en'yds 

Duero.     Sec  Douro,  dqq-e'ro 

Duffel,  (Neth.)  dbffel 

Du.no,  (III.)     Castellum  j     ,  p., 

Pucinum.  )    ^v 

Duisburg,  (Pr.)  (dqq'ts)  dois'bqqrg 

Duiveland,  (Neth.)  fat  doi've-ldndt' 

Dukla,  (Austr.  P.)  dqq'kld 

Dulce,  (S.  A.)  r  dqql'the 

Dulcigno.     See  Dolcigno.  dqql-ch'in'yo 
Dulczyn,  or  Tulczyn,  (R.)      dqql'ch'ine 
Dulln,  or  Dilln,  (II.)     Be-  )     .^ 

la-Banya.  ) 

Dulwich,  (Eng.)  dul'ich 

Dun  le  Roi,  (Fr.)  deling  l'e  rO-d' 

Duna,  Dvina,  or  Dwina,  )    m,i„m 

(R.)r.     Turuntus.  \    m  nd 
Dunaburg,  or  Dinaburg,  (R.)  dtt'nd-bqqrg' 

Dunamunde,  (R.)  rff/Am-mfWrf* 


dro-ho'b'i-tse  (b'itsh) 


du'nd-mtin.'de 


FB.te,fdr,fall,wliat,  bdt.-Mlte,  prey,  help,  thire,  her.-Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  -Mote,  d3ve,move,  toqlf,  bqqk,  lord.— Tune,  bull,  unite.  -  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  -  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Duna  Vetse,  (H.) 
Dundelskirchen,  (H. ;  h. 

Foje>egyhay.) 
Dunieres,  (Fr.) 
Dunkirk,  (Fr. ;  fr.  Dun- 

kerque.) 
Durance,  la,  (Fr.)  r. 
Datango,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Dura  ton,  (Sp.)  r. 
Duravel,  (Fr.) 
Durazza,  (Alb.)  Dyrrhach- 

ium. 
Duren,  or  Mark  Duron, 

(Pr.)     Marcadurum. 
Dunkheim,  (Bav.) 
Durlach,  (W.  Germ.) 
Diirnberg,  (Austr.) 
Durnik.     See  Reinerz. 
Durrenberg,  (Pr.) 
Durrenkrut,  or  Durnlsrut, 

(Austr.) 
Durrenstein,  (Austr.) 
Dusseldorf,  (Pr.) 
Duttweiler,  (Pr.) 
Duytz.     See  Deutz. 
Dux,  (Boh.) 
Dvina.     See  Duna. 
Dyle,  (Belg.)  r. 
Dwina.     See  Dvina. 
Dzialoszyn,  (Pol.) 


dgg' nd-vet' she 

dggn' dels-kir' chin 

dfo-rii-ere' 

dun' kirk,  ddung-kerk' 

Id  du-rdngs' 
dqq-rdn'  go 
dqq-rd-ton' 
dh-rd-veV 

dgg-r'dt's'd 
dh'ren 

dfynk'hime 

dqqr'ldch 

durn'birg 

dqgr'n'ik 

dggr'rin-birg' 

d&r'ren-krgqt,  ddrn'krggt 

dur'rin-stine 

dds'sel-dqrf 

dqqt'vl-lir 

doits 

dggks 

dv'i'n'd 

dl'le 

dv'i'n'd 

diyd-lo'sh 


Eaux-Bonnes,  les,  (Fr.) 

Eaux-Chaudes,  les,  (Fr.) 

Eauze,  (Fr.)     Elusa. 
Ebelsberg.     See  Ebersberg. 
Ebeltoft,  (Denm.) 
Eherbacli,  (Bad.) 
Ebersbach,  (Sax.) 
Ebersberg,  or  Ebelsberg,      ) 

(Austr.)  J 

Ebersdorf,  (Germ.) 
Ebesfalva,  or  Elisabeth-       j 

stadt,  (Trans.)  j 

Ebingen,  (Wirt.) 
Eblern,  (Austr.) 
Eboli,  or  Evoli,  (Napl.)        ) 
,  Eburi.  ) 

Ebreuil,  (Fr.) 
Ebro,  (Sp.)  r.    Iberus. 
ficaussines,  (Belg.) 

Echelles,  les,  (Sard.) 
Echt,  (Belg.) 
Echternach,  (Belg.) 
Ecija,  (Sp.)     Mstigis. 
Eckerniorde,  (Denm.) 
Eckmfihl,  (Bav.) 
ficluse,  1',  (Fr.)  pass. 
ficluse,  1'.     See  Sluis. 
ficouen,  (Fr.) 
ficourt-St.-Q.uentin,  (Fr.) 

Ecuador,  (S.  A.)  rep. 
Edam,  (Neth.) 

Edelstadt.     See  Zuckmantel. 
Edenkoben,  (Bav.) 
Edschmiadzin.    See  Etsch- ) 

miadsin.  ) 

Eeckeren,  (Belg.) 
Eecloo,  (Belg.) 
Egerding,  (Austr.) 
Egadi,(Mediter.) isls.  Ega- ) 

tes.  ] 

Egedesminde,  (Greenland.) 
Eger,  (E.  Germ.)  r. 
Eger,  (Boh. ;  boh.  Bohcheb.) 
Eger.     See  Erlau. 
Egerbegy,  (Trans. ;  g.  Er-  ) 

lenmarkt.)  j 

Egersund,  (Norw.) 
Egerszeg,  Szala,  <H.) 
Eggenberg,  (Styria,)  castle. 
Egidistadt,  or  Egidstadt.      ) 

See  Enyed.  ) 

Eglisau,  (Switz.) 
Egmond-aan-zee,  (Neth.) 
Egnach,  (Switz.) 

figuilles,  (Fr.) 
Eguisheim,  (Fr.) 
Ehnheim.     See  Obernai. 
Ehniugen,  (Wirt.) 
Ehrenbreitstein,  (Pr.) 
Ehrenhausen,  (Austr.) 
Eibau,  (Sax.) 

Eibensciitz,  or  Eiben-  ) 

schitz,  (Mor.)  ] 

Eibiswald,  (Austr.) 


le-z-o  bdne 
le-z-o  shode 

e'bels-berg' 
&bel-toft' 
€'ber-bdch' 
e'bers-bdeh' 

e'bers-birg' 

i'bers-dqrf 

e-besh-fdl-v'd 

e-bin"  gin. 
Sb'lern 

e'bo-l'i 

e-brduly' 

e'bro  ;  e.  e'bro 

e-kOs-s'ine' 

le-z-e  shel' 

echt 

ich'ter-n'dch' 

e'th'i-ch'd 

ik'kirn-fdur'de 

ik'mfa/.e 

le-kliize' 

le-kl&zc' 

e-kqq-dng' 

e-kggr'  sdng-k'dng-tang' 

e-kqq-'d-dor' 

e'ddm 

i'dil-stadt' 

e'den-ko'ben 

idsh-mydd-z'in' 

c'kirn 

ek'lo 

ef'fir-ding' 

e-g'd'd'i 

e'gi-des^nin'de 
c'ger  ,*  e.  eg' er 
e'ger 
c'ger 

e'ger-bedy 

e' gir-zgqndt' 

sd'ld  e'ger-seg 

eg'  gen-berg' 

e-g'V dis-stddt' 

e'  g'ids-stddt' 

e-gl'i-zo' 

ig'mqndt-'dJin-ze 

dng'ndch 

e-geg-'ily' 

e-g'is-hang' 

ehn'hlme 

Sh'nin" gen 

eh'  rin-brite'  stine 

eh'ren-hou'zin 

t'bou 

i'bin-sMtts'  (shits) 
z'bis  v'dldt' 


Eichhorn,  (Mor.) 
Eichstadt,  (Bav.) 
Eider,  (Denm.)  r.    Eidora. 
Eidsvold,  (Norw.) 
Eiger,  (Swilz.)  mt. 
Eilau,  or  Preuszisch  Eilau, 

Eylau,  (Pr.) 
Eilenburg,  (Pr.) 
Eilsen,  (N.  Germ.) 
Eimbeck,  (Han.) 
Eindhoven,  (Neth.) 
Ein6d,  (Austr.) 
Einsiedel,  (H.) 
Einsiedeln,  (Switz.) 
Eisenach,  (U.  Germ.) 
Eisenarz.     See  Eisenerz. 
Eisenberg.     See  Vasvar. 
Eisenberg.  (C.  Germ.) 
Eisenburg.     See  Vas. 
Eisenerz,  or  Eisenarz,  (Styr.) 
Eisenklingen.  See  Esslingen. 
Eisensfaiit.    See  Kis  Martory. 
Eisernes  Thor,  (Danube,)   J 

whirlpool.  ) 

Eisleben,  (Pr.) 

Eixo,  (Port.) 
Ekaterinodar,  (R.) 
Ekaterinograd,  (R.) 
Ekaterinoslaw,  (R.) 
Ekesjo,  (Sw.) 
Elau.     See  Eule. 
Elba,  (Tusc.)  isl.     Ilba. 
Elbe,  (Germ. ;  boh.  Labe,)  ) 

r.    Mlbis.  \ 

Elberfeld,  (Pr.) 
Elbeuf,  or  Elbceuf,  (Fr.) 
Elbing,  (Pr.) 
Elboeuf.     See  Elbeuf. 
Elbogen,or  Olnbogen,         j 

(Boll.;  boh.  Loket.)  J 

Elche,  (Sp.)     Illici. 
Elchingen,  (Bav.) 
Elda,  (Sp.)     Adelum. 
El  Doctor,  (Mex.) 
Elena,  Santa,  (Ecuador,S.A.) 
Elena  di  Battaglia,  (Lomb.) 
Elfdalen,  (Sw.) 
El  Ferrol,  (Sp.) 

Elf  karleby,  (Sw.)  j 

Elfsborg,  (Sw.) 
Elisabethgrad,  (R.) 
Elisabethpol,  (R.)pr. 
Elisabethstadt.    See  Ebes-  > 

falva.  | 

Elle,  (Fr  )  r. 
Ellezelles,  (Belg.) 
Ellrich,  (Pr.) 
Ellwangen,  (Wirt.) 
Elm,  (Switz.) 
Elmshorn,  or  Elveshom,      ) 

(Denm.)  ( 

Elnbogen.     See  Elbogen. 
Elne,  (Fr.)    Illiberis,  Helena. 
Elorris,  (Sp.) 
Eloy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
El  Pardo,  (Sp.)  castle. 
El  Rosario,  (Mex.) 
Elsass.     See  Alsace. 
Elsinore,  or  Elsmeur.    See  ) 

Helsingbr.  j 

Elsj'j,  (Sw.) 
Elster,  (Germ.)  r. 
Eltscli,  (H.  ;  A.  Jolsva.) 
Elvas,  (Port.) 
Elven,  (Fr.) 

Elveshom.     See  Elmshorn. 
Embderi.     See  Emden. 
Eml)oli,  (Turkey.) 
Embrun,  (Fr.)    Ebrodunum. 
Emden,  or  Einbden,  (Han.) 

Emilion,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Emmen,  (Switz.)  r. 
Einmendingen,  (Bad.) 
Emmerich,  (Pr.) 
Empire  d'Auteriche.     See  } 

Austria.  \ 

Empoli,  (Tusc.)     Empulum. 
Ems,  (Germ.)  r.    Amisus,  ) 

Mmasus.  \ 

Encarnation,  (Mex.) 
Encartaciones,  (Sp.) 
Encina-Sola,  (Sp.) 
Engadin,  (Switz.)  v. 
Engelberg,  (Switz.) 
Engelhartszeil,  or  Engels-  ) 

zell,  (Austr.)  j 

Engelholm,  (Sw.) 
Engen,  (Bad.) 
Enghien,  (Belg.) 
Engliien.    See  Montmorency. 


ich'hqrn 

tch'stadt 

t'der 

Ids'vqldt 

Vger 

proi'sish  Vloii 

Vlen-bggrg1 

ll'zen 

Ime'bSk 

ind'lw-ven 

inc'elld 

Ine'z'i-del 

zne'  zi-deln 

Vze-ndch 

I'zen-erts' 

Vzin-berg' 

Vzen-berg' 

V '  zen-bgQrg* 

i'zen-erts' 

I'  zen-ldin"  gen 

V  zen-stadt 

I'zer-nis  tohr' 

is'le'ben 

a''i-shqg 

ye-kd-te-r'i-no-d'dr' 

ye-kd-te-ri-nij-gr'ddef 

ye-kd-te-r'i-nqs-ldf 

ek'e-she\ 

e'lou 

el'bd 

il'be  ;  e.  elb 

H'ber-fildt' 
el-behf 
il'bing 
el-b'eDf' 

el(oln)' 'bo-gen 

el'che 

il'chin"gen 

el'd'd 

el-dok-tor' 

sdn'td-e-le'n'd 

e'  U-nd-di-bdt-t'dl'y'd 

elfdd-len 

el  fer-roV 

elf'kdr'le-bti,  commonly 

el-kdr'bit 
ilfs'borg 

ye-l'i-sti-bet'  grctde' 
ye-li-sd-bet-pgV 

e-l'i' zd-bet-st'ddt' 

el-le' 

el-zel' 

el'rich 

el'vdn"gen 

elm 

elms'hornr 

eln'bo-gen. 

eln 

e-lor'r'is 

sdng-t-e-lo-d' 

el  par' do  s-~. 

el  Tu-sd'r'i-o 

el'sdss 

el'sin-ore' 

el'shdu 

el'ster 

eltsh 

el'vds 

el-vdng' 

el'ves-horn' 

emb'di'n 

em'bo-l'i 

dng-brchngf 

em'den 

sdng-t-e-mi-l'i-ong1 

em'mhi 

em' men-din' 'gen 

etn'  me-rich1 

dng-p'ire'  do-tr'isher 
em'pu-l'i 


en-k'dr-n  a-th'i-on1 
en-kdr-t'd-tln-o'nes 
en-th'i' nd-so' I'd 
en" g'd-d'inc' 
en"  gel-berg' 
en"  g.el-hdrts-tseV , 

en"  gels-tsel' 
en"  gel-holm' 
en"  gen 
'dng-g'i-dng' 
dn'r-g'i-dng' 


Enguera,  (Sp.) 
Enkhuysen,  or  Enkhui- 

zen,  (Neth.) 
Enkjoping,  (Sw.) 
Enontekis,  (K.) 
Enns,  or  Ens,  (Austr.)  r. 

Jlnesus. 
Ens,  (Austr.)    Lauriacum. 
Enschede,  (Neth.) 
Ensisheim,  (Fr.) 

Ensival,  (Belg.) 
Entraigues,  or  Entray- 

gues,  (Fr.) 
Entrague,  (Sard.) 
Entrecasteaux,  (Fr.) 
Entre-Deux-Mers,  (Fr.) 

country. 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho.    See 

Minho. 
Entre  Rios,  (Plata  Conf., 

S.  A.)  dep. 
Enyed,  Enyed  Nagy.     See 

Egidis(Egids)stadt, 

Strasburg. 
Enz,  (Germ.)  r. 
Enzersdorf,  (Austr.) 
Epaignes,  (Fr.) 
Epery,  (Fr) 

Epeiies,  (H. ;  h.  Pressova,) 
Epernay,  or  Espernay,         j 

(Fr.)     Aquas  Perennes.      ) 
Epernon,  (Fr.) 
Epinac,  (Fr.) 
Epinal,  (Fr.) 
Epinay,  (Fr.) 
Epomeo,  (lschia,)  mt.  isl. 
Eppingen,  (Bad.) 
Erbach,  (Germ.) 
Erbeso,  (Lomb.) 
Erbil,  (Turkey.) 
Erce,  (Fr.) 
Erdely  Orszag.    See  Tran-  ) 

sylvania.  ( 

Ercsi,  or  Erscseny,  (H.) 
Erddd,  (H.) 
Erd;lszada,  (H.) 
Erdre,  (Fr.)r. 
Erekli,  (Natolia.) 
Eremo,  V,  di  Camaldoli,      j 

(Tusc.)  cloister.  ) 

Erfurt,  or  Erfurth,  (Pr.) 
Eliceira,  (Port.) 
Erin.     See  Ireland. 
Eriwan,  (R.)  pr. 
Eiiach,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Cerlier.) 
Erlangen,  (Bav.) 
Erlau,  (H.  ;  A.  Eger;  slav.  ) 

Jager.)  \ 

Erlenbach,  (Bav.) 
Erlenmarkt.     See  Egerbegy. 
Ermeland,  (Pr.)  olddiv. 
Ermenonville,  (Fr.) 
Ermesleben,  (Pr.) 
Ernee,  (Fr.) 

Erquy,  Pointe  d',  (Fr.)  cape. 
Ersek-ujvir,  (H.)     See        ) 

Neuhausel.  j 

Erstein,  (Fr.) 
Eitvelde,  (Belg.) 
Erusian,  (R.)  r. 
Erzberg,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Erzgebirge,  (S.  Germ.)  mts. 
Escalona,  (Sp.) 
Escandon,  (Mex.) 
Escatron,  (Sp.) 
Escaut.     See  Scheldt 
Eschcnbach,  (Switz.) 
Eschwege,  (Germ.) 
Eschweiler,  (Pr.) 
Escobar,  or  Escovar,  (Sp.)  r. 
Escondido,  (S.  A.)  harbor. 
Escorial  de  Abajo,  (Sp.) 
Escudo  de  Veragua,  (S.  A.)r. 
Escurial,  (Sp.) 
Esgueira,  (Port.) 
Esgueva,  (Sp.)  r. 
Esino,  (It.)  r. 
Eskefjord,  (Iceland.) 
Eskikrim,  (R.) 
Eskilstuna,  (Sw.) 
Esmerelda, (Ecuador, S.A.)  r. 
Espadacinta,  (Port.) 
Espalion,  (Fr.) 
Espalmador,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Espaly,  (Fr.) 
Esrftna,  la.     See  Spain. 
Espanola,  Isla,  now  San      j 
Domingo.  ( 

Esparraguera,  (Sp.) 
Espernay.     See  Epemay. 


en-ge'r'd 

ink  hoi-zen 

elm' 'chda-ping 
e-nqn'te-kis 

iiis 


ins 

ins-che-de' 

dng-z'is-hdng' ;  g.  in'sis- 

hime 
dng-sz-vdV 

dng-trdg1 

dng-trdg' 
dngtr-kd-sto' 

dngtr-ddu^ner6 
en'tre-do  'rgg-e-min'yqg 
en' tre-r'i' os 

nddy-en'yed. 

ints 

int'  sirs-dqrfr 

e-pdny' 

ep-rV 

e-pe'r'i-esk ;  g.  e-pe'r'i-es 

e-per-ntV 

t-per-nbng' 

e-p'i-n'dli' 

e-pi-ndU 

e-pi-ndJ 

e-pu-me'o 

ip' pin"  gen. 

er' bitch 

er-be'so 

er'bile 

erss 

er-dehly' ohr-s'dligr 

er'ch'i,  er'cheny 

er'deud 

er' 'ddu-s'd-d'cl 

erdr 

e-re'ld'i 

le're-mo  d'i  kd-mdl'do-li 

ir'fggrt 

e-r'i-su'i-r'd 

e'rin 

e-fi-vdn1 

ir'ldch 

ir'ldn"gen 

er'lou 

ir'lin-b'dch' 

er'lin-mdrkt' 

ir'me-landt' 

erm-nong-v'ile' 

ir'mes-le'ben 

er-ne' 

pu-dngt  ddr-k'i 

er-shek-qq-'i-vdhr' 

er-stdn'  \  g.  ir'stine 

irt'vil-de 

e-rqq-z'i-'dn' 

erts'berg 

erts'  ge-bir'ge 

es-kd-lo'  ud 

es-kdn-don' 

es-ka-trOn' 

es-ko' 

ish'  en-bdeh' 

ish've-ge 

ish'vi-ler 

es-ku-bdr'  (v'dr'") 

es-kon-d'i'do 

es-ko-ri-dl'  de  d-b'd'cho 

es-kqq'do  de  ve-rd' ggg-'d 

es-kqq-r'i-'dl' 

es-gd'i-r'd 

es-ge'vd 

e-s'i'no 

is'ke-fijbre' 

is-k'i-lcr'im' 

is-kih-tgq'nd 

es-7nc-rel' d'd 

es-pd-da-s'zn't'd 

es-pd-li-u7t  g' 

es-pdl-md-dor' 

es-pd-l'i' 

Id  es-pdn'y'd 

'is'ld  es-pdn-y5'l'd 

es-pdr-rd-ge'r'd 

e-per-nd' 


v&e;  it  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <&  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid in" gev, — g,  cA,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Espeja,  (Sp.) 
Espejo,  (Sp.) 
Espichel,  (Port.)     See  Ca-  I 

bo  Espichel.  j 

Espierres,  (Belg.) 
Espinhaca,  Serro  do,  ) 

(Braz.)  mtn.  chain,  j 

Espinomo,  (Fr.)  mts. 
Espinosa  de  los  Monteros,  ) 

(Sp.)  | 

Espinouse,  (Fr.)  mts. 
Espirito  Santo,  (Braz.)  prov. 
Espiritu  Santo      See  Tampa. 
E^plugade  Francoli,  (Sp.) 
Eiposenda,  (Port.) 

Esprit,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Esse,  (Fr.) 

Esseck,  Essegg.  or  Eszek,  j 

(Austr.)    Miirsia.  ) 

Essen,  (Pr.) 
Essling,  (Austr  1 
Esslingcn.  from  Eisenklin- ) 

gen,  (Wurt.)  \ 

E-ssonnes,  (Fr  )  r. 
E-taca,  (Sp.)  cape. 
E-tagel,  (Fr.) 
Estaires,  (Fr.)     , 
Estampes.     See  Etampes. 
Estarac,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Estavaye,  p.  Estavayer,       ) 

(Switz.;  g.  Staeffis. )        j 
Este,  (Lomt),)     Ateste. 
E<teban,  (Sp.) 

Estella,  ( Sp  ^  Stella  and  Alba. 
Estepa,  (Sp.)     Astapa, 
Estepar,  (Sp  ) 
Estepona,  (Sp.) 


(H.) 


Esterhizy, 
Eszterhizy, 
Esthonia,  or  Revel, 
Esthland,  (R.)pr.   See  Revel. 
Estienne.      See  Etienne. 

Eitoile.     See  Etcile. 

Eitonl,  (Port  ) 

Estreclio  de  Gibralter.    See  ) 

(Strait  of,  Gibralter.  J 

Estrella,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Estrdinadura,  (Sp.  and         ) 

Port. )  prov.  J 

Estremoz,  (Port.) 
Eszek.     See  Esseck. 
Ei/.torgom      See  Gran. 
Eiztergoin  Varmegye.    See  I 

Graner  Gespannschaft      ) 
Eszterhazy.     See  Esterhazy. 
Etables,  (Fr.) 
Etain,  (Fr.) 

Etampes,  (Fr.)  formerly      ) 
,  Estainpes.  ) 

Etaples,  (Fr.) 

Etienne,  St..  Estienne,  (Fr.) 

Etienne,  St.,  de  Baigorry,    ) 

#  (Fr.)  \ 

Etienne,  St.,  do  Lugdares, ) 
(Fr.)  ( 

Etienne.  St,  de  Montluc,    ) 
^  (Fr.)  j 

Etienne,  St.,  de  St  Geoirs,  ) 
(Fr.)  ! 

Etna,  or  jEtna,  (Sic.  ;  it.    > 

,  Monte  Gibello.)    vole.      ) 

Etoile,  Estoile,  (Fr.) 

fitretat,  (Fr.) 

Etruria,  (It.)  country. 

Etsch.     See  Adige. 

Etschmiadsin.  See  Edsch-  ) 
miadsin.  ) 

Ettenheim,  (Bad.) 

Ettlir.gen,  (Bad.) 

Eu,  (Fr.) 

Eufemia,  Santa,  (Napl.) 

Euganei,  Monti,  (It.)  ints. 
Eule,  or  Elau,  (Boh.) 
Eulengebirge,  (oil.)  mts. 
Eupen,  (Pr.  ;  fr.  Neau.) 
Eure,  (Fr.)  r.     Ebura. 
Eure-et-Loir,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Euskirchen,  (Pr.) 
Eutin,  (N.  Germ.) 
Evaux,  (Fr.) 
Evesham,  (Eng.) 
Evian,  (Sav.) 
Evoli.     See  Eboli. 
Evora,  (Port.)     Ebora, 
,  Libcralttas  Julia. 
Evran,  (Fr.) 
Evreux,  (Fr.)     Mediola- 
num,  Eburoviccs. 


es-pe'eh'd 
es-pe'cho 

■is-p'i-sheV 

es-p'i-ere' 

ser'rqq  dqq  es-pin-yd' 's'd 

es-p'i-nome' 
es-pi-no'sd  de  los  mon- 

te'ros 
es-p'i-nqqse' 
es-p'i'r'i-tqq  sdn'tqq 
es-p'i' r'z-tqq  s'dn'tqq 
es-plqq'g'd  de  frun'ko-li 
es-po-sen' d'd 

sdng-t-es-pr'i' 
esse' 

es'sik,  es'seg 

es'sin 
ess'ling 

ess'lin"geto 

es~sonef 

es-t'd'lcct 

es-t'd-gcV 

es-tare' 

e-t'dngp' 

es-td-r'dlt' 

es-td-v'd-ye'  (tifl-i-e') 

es'te 

es-te'b'dn 

es-tel'y'd 

es-te'pd 

es-te-pdr' 

es-le-po'wd 

es-ter-hd'i'i 
es-tho'ne-a 
est'ldndt 
e-ti-en' 

e-to-dle' 
es-to^r'il' 

es-tre'clio  de  ch'i-br'dl-t'dr' 

cs-trel'y'd 

es-tre-md-dqq'r'd 

es-tre-mos' 

es'sik 

es'ter-gom. 

es'ter-gom  v'dlir'med-ye 

es-ter-ha'z't 

e-tdbl: 

e-tdng' 

e-t'dngp' 

e-tdpl' 

sdng-t-e-t'i-en' 

sdng-t-e-t'i-en'  de  ba-g5r- 
r'i' 

sang-t-e-ii-en'  d'e  lug-dd- 
res' 

sdng-t-e-t'i-en'  de'  mong- 
luld 

sdng-t-^-t'i-en'  de'  sang 

godre' 

et'n'd 

e-to-dle' 
etr-t'd' 
e-trqq'ri-'d 
itsh 

itsh-mydd-z'in' 

et'ten-hime' 

et'lin" gen 

e%  '      ^ 

sdn'td  e-qq-fe'm'i-'d 

mon'ti  e-qq-gu'ne-t 

oi'le 

oi'lhi-ge-bir' '  ge 

oi'  pen 

iture       ^v 

cure  e  lo-dre' 

ois'kir'clten 

oi-tine' 

e-vo' 

e'sham 

e-v'i-dng' 

e'vo-ti 

e'vqq-rd 
e-vrdng' 
e-vrdu1 


Evron,  (Fr.) 

Exea,  or  )  de  los  Caballe- 
Egea,       \  ros,  (Sp.) 
Exeter,  (Eng.) 
Exiles,  (Sard.) 
Eyguieres,  (Fr.) 
Eylau.     See  Eilau. 
Ezcarray,  (Sp.) 


e-vr5ng' 

e-che'd  de  Ids  k'd-bb%ye'- 

ros 
ez'c-ter 
eg-sile' 
d-g'i-ere' 
z'lou  ^ 

etk-(es)-kar-jra''i 


E 


Faaborg,  (Denm.) 
Faar5er.     See  F^rfier. 
Fabianice,  (Pol  ) 
Fachingen,  (W.  Germ.) 
Facardins,  (Australia,)  isls. 
Faemundsjii,  (Norw.)  lake. 
Faenza,  (C.  It)    Faoentia. 
Faetana,  (It.) 
Fagnano,  (It.) 
Fahlun,  or  Falun,  (Svv.) 
Fahrwassor,  Neu,  (Pr.) 
Faisans,  ile  des,  (Fr. ;  sp.  ( 

Isla  de  los  Faisaiies.) 
Fajao,  ( Port.) 
Falaba,  (Guinea.) 
Falaise,  (Fr.) 
Falaniche,  (Mallorca.) 
Falces,  (Sp.) 
Falconara,  (Napl.) 
Falkenau,  (Boh.) 
Falkenberg,  (few.) 
Falkenstein,  (Sax.) 
Falkensteiner-H6hle,(Wurt.) 
Falkland  Islands,  (//.  Ma-  / 

loumes;  sp.  Malvinas.)    j 
Falkiiping,  (Siv.) 
Falster,  (Henm. )isL  Falstria 
Falsterbo,  (Sw  ) 
Falterona,  (Tusc.) 
Falu,  or  Fahlun,  (Stora-     ) 

Kopparberglan,)  (Sw.)     > 

prov.  ) 

Falun,  or  Fahlun,  (Sw.) 
Famagusta,  (Cyprus.) 
Famars,  (Ft  )  FanumMatiis- 
Famatina,  (PI.  Com'.)  u. 
Famelicao,  Villa  Nova  de,  ) 

(Port)  » 

Fanjeaux,  (Fr.)  Fannm  Jovis. 
Fano,  (C.  It)  Fanum  For-  ) 

tviue.  \ 

Fanoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Fao,  (Port) 
Fargeau,  (Fr.) 

Farilhao,  (Port.)  islets. 
Faro,  Capo  di.   See  Galofaro, 
Faro  di  Messina,  (S.  Eu-     ) 

rope,)  strait.  j 

FitrSei',  Faaroer,  or  Fa-       { 

roerne,  (Denm.)    Faroe  > 

Isles.  ) 

Fasana,  (111.) 
Fatra,  (H.)  mts. 
Faucigny,  or  Faussigny,      ) 

(Said.)  } 

Faucilles,  (Fr.)  mt.  range. 
Faulhorn,  (Switz.)  vu 
Fauquemont.    See  Valken- ) 

burg.  j 

Fausse  Riviere,  (La.  U.  S.) 
Faussigny.     See  Faucigny. 
Favara,  (Sic.) 
Favagnana,  (Mediter.)  isl 
Faverges,  (Sard.) 
Faxoe,  (Denm.) 
Fayence,  (Fr.) 
Fecamp,  (Fr.) 
Fehmern,  Fehmaru.    See  ) 

Feniern.  ) 

Fehrbeliin,  (Pr.) 
Feigum  Fos,  (Norw.)  fall. 
Feira,  (Port.) 
Feistritz,  fAustr.) 
Fejertemplorn.     See  Wei-    ) 

szenkiixhen.  j 

Fejfir  Gyannath,  (H  ) 
Fejeregyhaz.  See  Dundels- ) 

icirchen.  \ 

Fejervar,  Szekes.     See         j 

(Stuhl)  Weiszenburg.       ) 
Fejer  Varmegye,  Also.  See  j 

(Unter)  Weiszenburg.       j 
Fejer  Varmegye,  Fels6.  See  j 

(Obei)  Weiszenburg.        ) 
Feldkirch,  (Tyrol.) 


fo'bor§ 
fd!ir'eu-er 
fd-b'i-d-ni'lse 
fa' chin"  gen 
fakdr-ddng' 
fek'mqqnd-slieJhr 
fd-end'sa 
fue-ta'nd 
fan-yd'no 
Ja'lqqn 

noi'  falir'vcls-ser 
ile  de  fa-sang' 
is' la  de  los  fa-'i-sd'nes 
fdgu'qqng 
fu-la'bd 
fa-laze' 
fd-la-ni'che 
fdl'thes 
fdl-ko-nd'r"d 
J dV 'lce.n-ou' 
fdl'ken-berg' 
fat1  ken  stine' 
fdiken-stVner-heVle. 
falk'land 

fat  ckeu-ping' 
falster 
fdt'ster-bqq' 
fulu-ro'n'd 


fd'lqq 

fa'lqqn 
fd-ma  gqqs't'd 
fa  mar' 
fa  ma-li'nii 
vit'tdjio'vd  defil-me-U- 

sd-qqng 
fdng-gbf 

fa-no' 

fd'netl 

fd'qqng 

fdr-go7 

fa-r'il-yd'qqng 

ka'po  difd'ro 

f'd'ro  di  mes-st'nd 
farc'eil-er,  fdre' eu-er-ne 

fd-sd'nd 
fd'trd 

fo-sin-yi' 

fo-s'ily' 
foal'  horn 

foke-mong' 

foss  r'i-vi-£rer 

fos-s'in-y'i' 

fd-va'rd 

fd-van-yd'nd 

fd-verge' 

fdks'o% 

fd-ydngs' 

fe-kdngi 

fe'mern,  fe'm'd-rqq 

ferc'b  el-line' 
fl'gqqm  foss 
fa'i-rd 
fi'slrits 

fe-yehr-temp-lorn' 
fe-yehr'  dydr-mate 
fe-ye-redy-kdhs' 

se-kesk  fe-yelir-vdhr' 
dl-sho  fe-yehr'  vdhr'med- 

ys 

fel- shell  fe-yehr'  vdhr'med- 

ye 
fUdl'  kirch 


Feldsberg,  (Austr.) 
Felegyhaza,  (H.) 
Felice,  San,  (It) 
Fehcunda,  (Lipari  Isl.)  isl. 
Fehcien,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Fehcudi,  (Sic.) 
Felizzano,  (Pied.) 
Felletm,  (Fr.) 
Felmer,  (Trans.) 
Felsci  Banya,  (H. ;  g.  (Un-  j 

garisch)  Neustadt)  \ 

FelsODios,  (H) 
Fels6-hegy,  (H.)  mts. 
Feltre,  (N.  It)     Feltria. 
Femern,  Fehmern,  or  Fen- ) 

mam,  (Denm.)  isl.  j 

Fenestrelle,  (Pied.) 
Fenestrelles,  (Sard.) 
Fer  a  Cheval,  (Sav  ) 
Fer,  He  de,  or  Ferro, 
Ferdinandea,  or  Graham      I 

Island,  (Mediter.)  J 

Fere,  la,  (Fr) 

Fere  Champenoise,  la,  (Fr.) 
Ferentino,  (It) 
Feret,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Ferghana,  (Tartary,)  distr. 
Feria,  (Sp.) 
Ferlach,  (Austr.) 
Fermo,  (C.  It)     Firmum. 
Fermoselle,  (Sp.)     QceU     ) 

lam  Durii.  ) 

Fernandez,  (Mex.) 
Fernando,  San,  (Chile.) 
Fernando,  San,  de  Apure,  I 

(Venez.)  \ 

Fernando  de  Noronha,         i 

(Braz.)  isl.  \ 

Fernando  Po,  (Gulf  of 

Guinea ;  port.  Fernao  do 

Po,)  isl 
Fernando  Veloso,  (E.  Afr.)  r. 
Fenian-Nunez,  (Sp.) 

Fernaodo  Po,orFernandoPo, 
Ferney,  01  Fernex,  (Fr.) 
Fernitz,  (Styria  ) 
Feronia,  (Sard  ) 
Ferrandina,  (Napl.) 
Ferrara,  (It.)    FcnimAV    ) 

Lent.  j 

Feneira,  :Port.)    Rarapid 
Fernctes,  (Fr  ) 
Feiro,  (one  of  the  Canary    ) 

Islands :  sp.  Hierro  ;  fr.  > 

lie  de  Fer  )  J 

Fenol.     See  El  Ferrol. 
Ferte,  la,  Milon,  (Fr.) 
Ferte,  la,  sous  Jouarre,  (Fr. ) 
Ferte,  la,  sur  Aube,  (Fr.) 
Fert5  Tava.     See  Neusiedel. 
Feuchtwangen,  (Bav.) 
Feuillee,  la,  (Fr  ) 
Feurs,  (Fr.)    Forum  Segu- ) 

sianorum.  ) 

Fianona,  (111.) 
Fibia,  (Switz.)  peak. 
Ficcarolo,  (N.  It.) 
Fichtelberg,  (Sax.) 
Fichtel-Gehirge,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Fidalgo,  (Russ.  Amer.)  karb 
Fiesole,  (Tusc.)    Fesulm. 
Figeac,  (Fr.) 
Figline,  (Napl.) 
Figueira,  (Port) 
Figucira  da  Foz,  (Port) 
Figueira  do  Mondego,  ) 

(Port.)  j 

Figueiro  dos  Vinhos,  (Port.) 
Figueiro  da  Granja,  (Port.) 
Figueras,  (Sp.) 
Filadelfia,  (Napl.) 
Filehne,(  Pruss.,  po/.Wulen.) 
Filep  Szallas,  (H.) 
Filipinas,  Nuevas.     See       ) 

Caroline  Islands.  } 

Fiiippo  d'Argiro,  San,         j 

(Sic.)     Agynum.  \ 

Fille-Fjeld,  (Norw.)  mt. 
Fils,  (Wurt.)  r. 
Fimes.     See  Fismes. 
Finale,  (N.  It) 
Firiana,  (Sp.) 
Findbe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Finistere,  or  Finisterre, 

(Fr.)  dep. 
Finmark,      j  (NonV-) 
Finmarken,  \  ^  ' r 

Finne,  (Pr.)  mt.  chain. 
Finster-Aarhorn,(Switz.)  mt. 


feldts'berg 

fe-ledy-hd'sd 
sdn  fe-li'che 
fe-li-kqqn' dd 
sang  fe-li-s'i-dngl 
fe-l'i-kqq1  di 
fe-lit-sa'no 
fel-tdng 
felmer 

feUsheu  bdlm'y'd 

fel-sheu  di-eusk 

fel-shda  hedy 
feltre 

fe'mern 

f'e-nes-trel' 
fe-nes-treV 
fer  a  .-.he'-vdV 
'ile  de  fer 

fer-di-ndn-de'ii 
la  fere  _ 

la  fire  shUngp-nB-'dze1 

fe-ren-t'i' no 

f'e'-re' 

fer-gd'n'd 

Je'r'i-it 

fir'ldch 

fer' mo 

fer-mo-sel'ye 
fer-n'dn' deth 
sdn  fer-ndn'do 

sdn  fer-ndn'do  de  'd-pqo-re 
fer-ndn'do  de  no-ron'y'd 

fer-n'dn' do  po 

fer-ndn'do  ve-lo'so 

fer-ndn'nqqn'yeth 

fer-nd'qqng  dqqpo 

fer-nd' 

fer'nits 

fe-ro-ni'ii 

fer-rdn-d'i'n'd 

fer-r'd'r'd 

fer-ra'i-r'd 
fer-r'i-ere1 

fer'ro 

fcr-rdl' 

Id  fer-te'  m'i-long' 

I'd  fer-te'  sqq  gqq-'dr' 

la  fer-te'  sur  obe 
fer-teu  t'd-v'd 
foicht'vdn"  gen 

I'd  feu-i-ye'  (J'eul-ye') 

four 

f'i-'d-no'n'd 

f'i'b'i-'d 

f'ik-kd-ro'lo 

fich'tH-berg' 

fich'tel  ge-birlgQ 

f'i-ddl'go 

f'i-e'so-le 

fi-gdk'  " 

fil-y'i'ne 

f'i-gd'i-r'd 

f'i-gu'i-r'd  d'd  f5s 

f'i-ga'i-ra  dqq  mong-de- 

goq^ 
f'i-ga'i-rqq  dqqs  v'in'yqqs 
fi-gd'i-rqq  dd  grang'gd 
f'i-ge'rds 
fi-ld-del'fi-'d 
fi-le'ne 
f'i-lep  sdhl-ldhsh 

nqq-e'vds  f'i-li-p'i'n'ds 

sdn  fi-lip'po  ddrd-g'i'ro 

f'il'le  fyel' 

fils 

f'ime 

f'i-n'd'le 

fin-yd'n'd 

fin'deu 

f'i-n'is-t§rcr 

fin'm'drk  [m'dr'ken) 

fin'ne 

fin'ster  dhr'hqrn 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  h'e'r.  —  Pine,  marine,  Mrd,  fig.  —  JVote,  d3ve,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  — Tune,  bull,  itnite.  —  oi,  boy ;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Finsterberg,  (Germ.)  mt.  fin'. stir-berg 

Finstermunz,  (Tyrol,)  pass,    fin1 ' stir-fawns' 

Finsterloch,  (Wurt.)  cave.      fin'stir-loehl 

Fiora,  (Tusc.)  mt.  f'i-b'r'd 

Fiorenzo,  San,  (Cors.)  s'dn  f'i-b-rcnd'  so 

Fiorenzuola,  (N.  It.)  Fidentia.  fi-v-rend-sQO-b'ld 

Firenze,  (Tusc. ;  e.  Flor-     ' 
ence.)     Florcntia. 

Firming,  (Fr.) 

Fischamend,  (Austr. ;  for- 
merly Fischamunde.) 

Fischbach,  (Sil.) 

Fischhausen,  (Pr.) 

Fismes,  or  Fimes,  (Fr.) 
Ftnes  Remorum. 

Fitalia,  (Sic.)  distr. 

Fitero,  (Sp.) 

Fiumara  di  Mnro,  (Napl.) 

Fiume,  (Austr. ;  croat. 


f'i-rend'se 

f'ir-mdng' 
fi'sh'd-mtndt 

fi'  shd-mdn'  de 
fish' bach 
f'ish'hou'zen 

f'ime 

f'i-td'l'i-'d 
f'i-te'ro 

f'i-QQ-ma'rd  di  moo'ro 


f'i-Qo'me 

f'i-oo'me  di  n'i's'i 
f'i-qo'me  feed' do 
fi-qo-m'i-chcl'lo 
f'i-qq-m'i-clii'no 
f'i-v'it-sd'no 

fidd'str'dnd 

fidg' stdd-ed1 
flan'ders,  fidn'dirn, 
fidngdr 

fld'to 

fid-v'in-y'i' 
ftd-v'i1  le  ni'dr-teU 
Id  fleslte 
field  he-fybrc' 
flens'bc-Qrg 

fies-sdng-g' 
fidu-rdngs' 
flc%.-rzQ' 
fieh-rds',  fleW-r'i' 
fieu-r'i'  sur  dug-del' 
fi'inc  le  rale 
fiins'berg 
fl'itsh 

flit'shir  klou'ie 

fib-bek' 
Jlbn-y'i' 
fib-rak' 
for1  ence 

sang  fib-rdng' 


Rika;  g.  St.  Veit  am 
Flaurn.)  ' 

Fiumo  di  Nisi,  (Sic.) 

Fiume-Freddo,  (Napl.) 
Fiumiccllo,  (N.  It.) 
Fiumicino,  (C.  It.) 
Fivizzano,  (Tusc.) 
Fladstrand.     See  Frede- 

ricksbavn. 
Flagstadce,  (Norw.)  ist. 
Flanders,  (Belg.  ;  g.  Flan- 

dern  ;  //•.  Flandre,)  pr. 
Flatovv,  ( \V.  Pr. ;  pol.  Zlo- 

towo. ) 
Flavigny,  (Fr.) 
Flavy  le  Martel,  (Fr.) 
Fleclie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Flckkefjord,  (Norw.) 
Flensburg,  (Denm.) 
Flessingue.     See  Flushing. 
Fleurance,  (Fr.) 

Fleurier,  (Switz.) 
Fleurus,  Floury,  (Belg.) 
Floury  sur  Andclle,  (Fr.) 
Flines  lez  Each,  (Fr.) 
Fliusberg,  (Sil.) 
Flitscb,  or  Pless,  (111.) 
Flitscher-Klause,  pass 

across  the  Julian  Alps. 
Flobecq,  (Belg.) 
Flogny,  (Fr.) 
Florae,  (Fr.) 
Florence.     See  Firenze. 
Florent,  St.,  (It. ;  cors.  San 

Fiorenzo.) 

Florent,  St.,  le  Vieil,  (Fr.) 

Florian,  St.,  (Austr.) 

„,    .  r  (suburb  of  La 

F brian,  or  \  ^  ^      Ma,_ 

Flonana,     }  a  .        ' 

Florida,  (U.S.) 

Florida,  la,  (Sp.)  castle. 

Floridia,  (Sic.) 

Flotte,  la,  (Fr.) 

Flour,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Fliiela-Berg,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Fliielen,  or  Fluhlen,  (Switz.)  fid-e'len,  fid' I 

Flumendosa,  (Sard.)  r. 

Stephus. 
Flushing,  (Notli.  ;  d.  Vlis- 

singen  ;  fr.  Flessingue.) 
Fluvia,  (Sp.)  r. 
Foczany,  (Wallachia.) 
Fogaras,  (Trans.)  distr. 
Foggia,  (Napl.) 
Fogliano,  (Pont.  St.)  lake. 
Fogo,  (one  of  the  Cape 

Veril  Islands,  Nossa 

Senliora  da  Luz.)  )  ^ 

Fogstuen,  (Norw.)  fog'slqq-in 

Fi'ihr,  (Denm.)  isl.  finir 

Foix,  (Fr.)  fo-d'  ^ 

Foix  Comte  de,  (Fr.)  old  div.  kbng-te'  d'e'  fo-d' 

Foiano,  (It.)  fb-i-'d'no 

Foldenfjord,  (Norw.)  bay.       fol'den-fyore' 

Foldvir,  (II.)  fdiild-vd'ir' 

Folembray,  (Fr.)  fbldng-bra' 

Folgoat,  le,  (Fr.)  li  fbl-gb-d! 

Foligno,  (C.  It.)     Fulginhim.  fb-lin'yo 

Folkestone,  (Eng.)     Lapis  )     ~,  ,   . 
,.        ,■  '  fulir.'stml 

Pop  till.  \    J 


sang  fib-rdng'  le'  v'i-ely' 
zdnkt  fib'r'i-dhn 

flb'r'i-dn 
flb-r'i-d'n'd 

flor'ida  ;  sp.  fib-r'i'd'd 

id  fib-r'i'd'd 
fib-r'i'di-'d 

Id  flute 

sang  floQre 
fid'e-l'd  berg' 


fioQ-men-db'  s'd 

flush'ing 

fioQ-vi-d! 

fb-chdny' 

fb' gd-rdsh 

fbl'ga 

fbl-yd'no 

■  fo'go 


Pop 

Follonica,  (Tusc.) 
Foi'ir,  (Dcnni.)  isl. 
Fund  des  Negrcs,  (Hayti.) 
Fundi,  (Napl.)     Fundi. 
Fonseca,  (Sp.) 
Fontaine,  (Fr.) 
Fontaineblr.au,  (Fr.) 
Fontaine  Franchise,  (Pr.) 
Fontaine  l'Eveque,  (Belg.) 
Fontanarosa,  (Napl.) 


don 

fbl-lb' n'i-h'd 

M'<far 

fbng  de  negr 

fbn'di 

fbn-se'lca 

fbng-tdne' 

fbvg-tane-blb' 

fong-t&ne'  frdng-saie' 

fbng-tdne'  le-rdkc' 

fbn-td-n'd-rb' s'd 


Fontarabia,  (Sp. ;  sp.  Fu- 

enterrabia.) 
Fontcnay  le  Comte,  (Fr.) 
Fontenay  le  Peuple,  (Fr.) 
Fontenay  aux  Roses,  (Fr.) 

Fontenoy,  (Belg.) 
Fontevrault,  (Fr.) 
Fontvieille,  (Fr.) 
Forbach,  (Bad.) 
Forcall,  (Sp.) 
Forcalquier,  (Fr.) 

Forche  Caudine,  (Napl.) 

passes. 
Forchtenau,  (II.  ;  ft.  Frak- 

nrtallya.) 
Forchenstein,  (II.)  castle. 
Forchheim,  (Bav.) 

Forenza,  (NapV.)     Torcntum.  fb-rend1 's'd 
Forez,  le,  (Fr.)  old  die. 

Forges  les  Eaux,  (Fr.) 
Foria,  (Isl.  Ischia.) 
Forli,  (C.  It.)     Forum  Livit 
Forlimpopoli,  (C.  It.)     Fo- 
rum Popd'u. 
Forihentera,  (Pityusian 

Isls.)     Formentera. 
Formia,  (Pont.  St.) 
Formiche,  le,  di  Grosseto, 

or  Formicole,  (Mediter.) 

isls. 
Formigny,  (Fr.) 
Fornacza,  (II.) 
Fornclla,  ((Minorca..) 
Fomo  di  Rivara,  (Pied.) 
Fornovo,  (N.  It.)     Forum 

JVovum. 
Fortaleza,  or  Villa  do  Tor- 

te,  or  Ceara,  (Braz.) 
Fortanete,  (Sp.) 
Fortaventura.     Sec  Fucr- 

taventura. 
Fort  Desaix,  (Martinique.) 
Fort  Francais,  (Gold  Coast.)  fore  frdng-sa' 
Fort  Gain  lev,  (Martinique.)    fore  g'dr-n'i-e' 


fun-t'd'-r'd'b'i-'d 

fbngt-nd'  le  liongt 
fbngt-nd'  le  puhpl' 
fungl-na'  o  rozc 

fungt-no-d1 

fongt-vro' 

fong-v'i-ely' 

for'b'dch 

for-kdl' 

for-kdl-Ul-e! 

for'lie  lca-oq-d'i' ne  ;  fr. 
forsh  ko-dine' 

forch'  te-noii 

for' rlien-stlne 
fqrck'lume 


le  fo-rej 

forge  Ic-i-o 

fo-''i'a 

for-l'i' 

for-l'im-po'po-l'i 

for-mpn-te'r'd 

for'm'i-'d 

H  for-m'i'hc  {fdr-m'i' ho- 
le) di  grvs-se'to 

for-m'i  n-y'i' 
for-n'dt'  s'd 
fur-nel'yd 
for'nu  di  r'i-v'd'r'd 

for-no'vo 

for-t'd-le'  s'd 
fur-t'd-ne'te 
fdr-t'd-ven-tQo'r'd 
fore  d'el-icV 


Fort  Louis,  ( Fr.) 
Fortore,  (Napl.)  r. 
Fort  Pierre  Chatel,  (Fr.) 

Fort  Royal,  (Martinique  ) 

Fortuna,  (Sp.) 

Fossa  di  Navicelli,  (Tusc.)  j 

canal.  j 

Fossano,  (Sard.) 
Fossombrone,  (Pont.  St.) 
Fossum,  (Norw.) 
Fotberingay,  (Eng.) 
Fougeres,  (Fr.) 
Fougerolles,  (Fr.) 
Fourche,  la.     See  La  Furca, 
Fourches,  les,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Fousseret,  le,  (Fr.) 
Foveaux,  (New  Zealand,)  j 

strait.  I 

Foz,  (Port.) 
Frades,  (Sp.) 

Fraga,  (Sp.)     Oallica  Flavin,  frd'g'd 
Fraknoallya.  See  Forchtenau.  frah-nA-'dl^y'd 


fore  Icq-V 

for-to're 

fore  p'i-ert'  sh'd-tel' 

fore  ro-d-ydl' 

for-too' I'd 

fos's'd  di  nd-v'i-chel'l'i 

fus-sd'no 
fds-som-bro'ne 
fos'sum 
fotli'  eriugay 
fqo-g^re' 
fqqgc-role 
lit  foorsh 
le  foorsh 
le'  foQss-rer 

fo-vo' 

fos 
frd'des 


Frain,  (Mor.) 
Frais  Puits,  (Fr.)  spring. 
Frameries,  (Belg.) 
Framrnersbach,  (Bav.) 
Francaise,  la,  (Fr.) 
Francavilla,  (Napl.) 
France         j    F)     Qm 
France,  la,  \  "■ 


frine  . 
frd  pd-V 
frame -r'i' 
frdm'mers-b'dch1 
I'd  frdn  tr-sdze' 
frdn'hd-v'il'l'd 

Id  fr'dngs 


Franceses,  Porto  dos,  (Braz.)  por'lQQ  doos  fr'dng-se1  ses 

Franchc  Comte,  or  Haute-  )  j-  ^       ,  ,  -       ,. 

t,  .^.    .     ,,  }  fra  gsi  hott<r-te 

Bourgogne,  (Fr.)  old  pi:    )  "  °    - 

Francisco,  San,  (Calif.)  sp.  s'dn  fr'dn-th'is'ko 

Francaforte,  (Sic.)  frdn-hd-for'te  ^ 

Francois,  St.,  (Guadeloupe.)  sang  frdng-so-d! 

Francoli,  (Sp.)r.  frdn-ho-l'i' 

Franconia,  (Germ.  ;  g.        ) 

Franken,  or  Franken-     \  fran-ho'ne-a 

land,)  old  din. 


Franeker,  (Netli.) 
Franken.     Sc-  Franconia. 
Frankenau,  (Bav.) 
Frankenberg,  (Sax.) 
Frankonhausen,  (Germ.) 
Frankcidand.  See  Franconia.  frdn"l;en-ldndt' 
Frankenstein,  (Sil.)  frdn"ken-stlne' 

Frankenthal,  (Bav.)  frdn"he.n-fdle' 

Frankeuwald,  (Bav.)  chain  )  fl,dll„kin.mdt, 
of  mis.  ) 

Frankfurt  i  an  dcr  oder.(Pr-)  fr'dnk'foc.H  dn  dir  o'dir 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  (Germ.)  fr'dnk'foc,rt  dm  mine 
Franzonslirun,  or  Fran-       )    .  ..   .,   .     ',         ,  ,,a.,,, 
zensbad,  (Boh.)  \  frdnt' sens-broon'  (bddf) 

Franzensveste,  (Austr.)  fr'dnt'sens-fes'te 

Frascati,  (C.  It.)  frds-hd'ti 


fr'd'ne-ker 
frdn"ken 
fran"ken-ou' 
frdn"hen-bergf 
frdn"  he  u-hon'  zen 


Frascolari,  (Sic.)  r. 

Frassinetto,  (Pied.) 

Fratta,  (It.) 

Fran,  (Switz.)  mt.  chain. 

Fraubrunnen,  (Switz.) 
Fans  Beatic  kirginis. 

Frauenburg,  (Pr.) 

Frauenfeld,  (Switz.) 

Fraucnstem,  (Sax.) 

Fraustadt,  (K.  Pol. ;  pol. 
VVschowa.) 

Fredensborg.  (Denm.) 

Fredericia,  (Denm.) 

Fredericksvark,  (Denm.) 

Frederickshamn,  or  Hauii- 
na,  (Finl.) 

Frederikberg,  (Denm.) 

Frederiksborg,  (Sweden.) 

Fredciiksliald,  or  Frede- 
rikshall,  (Norw.) 

Frederikshavn.    See  Flad- 
strand. 

Frederikstad,  (Norw.) 

Frederiksvaern,  (Norw.) 

Fregenal  de  la  Sierra,  (Sp.)    frt-che-n'dV  de  I'd  s'i-er'r'd 


frds-L-o-la'ri 
fras-s'i-nel'to 
frat't'd 
frou 

frou'brQQn'nen 

frou'  en-bocrg' 
frou' en-ftldl' 
frou'  en-sline' 

frou'st'ddt 

fre'dens-borg1 
fre-de-r'il'  slid 
frc'de-rilcs-v^rk1 

frc'  de-riks-hdmnr 

fre'de-rik-berg' 
frc'de-rilcs-borg' 

frc' de^riks-h'dl 

fro' de-rilts-houn' 

fre'de-riks-st'dd' 
frS'de-riks-vem' 


Freiberg,  (Sax.) 
Freiburg.      See  Fribourg. 
Freienwalde,  (Pr.) 
Freising,  (Bav.) 
Freistadt,  or  Freystadt, 

(Genu.) 
Frejus,  (Fr.)     Forum  Julii 
Fresnay,  or  Frenay  le  Vi- 

comte,  (Fr.) 
Fresnaye,  la,  (Fr.) 
Fresnes,  or  FrSnes,  (Fr.) 
Frcsnillo,  (Mex.) 
Frcsnot  le  Grand,  (Fr.) 
Freteval,  (Fr.) 
Freudenstadt,  (Wiirt.) 
Freudeutlial,  (Austr.) 
Freyberg,  fMor.) 

Freystadtel,  (II. ;  /i.Galgocz,)  frl'sta-til 
Freywaldau,  or  Friewalde,  I  fr-t,viil,dou 

(Austr ) 
Fnas,  (Sp.) 
Friaul.     Sec  Friuli. 
Fribourg,  or  Freiburg, 

(Switz.)  cant,  and  ciL 
Frickthal,  (Switz.) 
Friedberg,  (Austr.) 
Friedeck,  (Austr.) 
Friedland,  (Pr.) 
Friedericlisliafen,  or  Buch- 

horn,  (Wiirt.) 
Friesland,  or  Vriesland, 

(Neth.)  pr. 
Friesland,  Ost,  (Han.) 


fn'b'erg 
fn'boorg 
fri'en-vdl'de 
fri'zbig 

fri'stddt 

fre-gds' 

fr'c'-nd'  le  v'i-kdngt' 

I'd  fr'e-na! 

frSne 

fres-n'il'yo 

fr'el-nb'  le  gr'dng 

frete-v'dl' 

froi-den-stddt' 

froi'den-t'dle' 

fri'berg 


fr'i'ds 
fr'i-oul' 

fr'i-bQQr' 

frik'tdlc 
fr'idi'berg 
fr'i'dek 
fr'idt' I'dndt 

fr'i'de-richs-h'd'fen 

vr'is'ldndt 
ost  fr'is'l'dndt 


Friewalde.    See  Freywaldau.  ffi'vdl-de 


Frigento,  (Napl.) 
Frigido,  (It.)  r. 
Frio,  (Braz.)  cape. 
Frische  Half,  (Pr.)  lagoon. 
Frische  Nehrung,  (Pr.) 
Fritzlar,  (Germ.) 
Fritzoe,  (Norw.) 
Friuli,  (N.  It. ;  g.  Friaul,)   ) 

old  prou.  ) 

Frohsdorf,  (Austr.) 
Frohse,  (Pr.) 
Fromista,  (Sp.) 
Fronleithen,  (Styria.) 
Fronsac,  (Fr.) 
Fronteira,  (Port.) 
Frontera  de  Tabasco,  la,     ) 

(Mex.)  S 

Frontignac,  (Fr.) 
Frosinone,  or  Fmsinone,     ) 

(It.)     Frusino.  j 

Froyen,  or  Frojen,  (Norw.) 

isl.  j 

Fruges,  (Fr.) 

Frusinone.     See  Frosinone. 
Frutigen,  (Switz.) 
Fuca,  or  Juan  de  Fuca,       j 

(Oregon,)  strait. 
Fucino,  or  Celano,  Lago,     / 

(Napl.)     Lacus  Fuci nus.  \ 
Fuego,  Volcano  de,  (Gua-  i 

temala,)  j 

Fuencaliente,  (Sp.) 
Fucnte  de  Higuera,  (Sp.) 
Fuente  de  Leon,  (Sp.) 
Fuente  Ovejuna,  (Sp.) 
Fucnte  Rabia,  or  Fucnter-  i 

rabia.     Sec  Fontarabia.     | 
Fuentes  de  Don  Bermuda,  , 

(Sp.)  ! 

Fuentes  de  Onore,  (Sp.) 
Puerto  Roxas,  (S.  A.) 
Fuevtc  San  Felibc  de  Ben-  \ 

guela,  (coast  of  Congo.) 


fr'id-gen'to 

fr'id'g'i-do 

fr'i'co 

fri'she  h'df 

Jri'sbc  neh'roQUg 

frits' Idr 

frits' et 

fr'i'oo-l'i 

frohi'dqrf 

froh'ze 

fro-mis'm 

fron'li-ten 

frOng-s'dk' 

frdng-tu'i-r'd 

I'd  fron-te'r'd  ne  t'd-b'ds'kn 

frbng-Un-y'dk' 

fro-s'i-no'ne 

frci'  en 

frdgc 

froo-s'i-no'ne 

frco'ti-gen 

foQ'kd 

Id' go  foQ-ch'i'no 

vbl-hd'no  de  fQQ-e'go 

foo-en-k'u-l'i-ni'  tr 
foQ-en'te  de  i-ge'r'd 
foo-en'te  de  le-on' 
foQ-ru'te  b  re-rbog'n'd 
foo-en'te  rd-b'i'd 
foo-en'ter-rd-b'i'U 
foo-eu'tes  de  don  ber-moo'- 

dd 
foo-en'tes  de  5-nb're 
foo-er'te  ro'ch'ds 
foo-er'tc  s'dn  fe-ti'be  de 

ben-ge'l'd 


■ode  ;  ii  short,  biit.  —  Fr.  ell  long,  eO,  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An" ger.  —  g,  ch,  guttural  ;|ass  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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Fuerte  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 

Fuerte  San  Miguel,  (S.  A.) 
Fuerteventura,  or  Forte- 

ventura,  (one  of  the  Ca- 
naries.) 
Fuhnen.     See  Fyen. 
Ful<la,  (Germ.) 
Fulek,(H.) 
Fulep  Szallas,  (H.) 
Fulneck,  or  Fulnik,  (Norw.) 
Fumay,  (Fr.) 
Fnnicza,  (H.) 
Funchal,  (Madeira.) 
Fiinfkirchen,  {H. ;  h.  Pecs,  ) 

or  Pets.)  i 

Furca,  la,  (Switz. )  fr.  La 

Fourche,)  m.  ) 

Fiired,  (H.) 
Fared,  Tisza,  (H.) 
Furlo,  (C.  It.)  pass.     Petra  j 

Intcrcisa.  ) 

Furne?,  or  Veurne,  (Belg.) 
Furstenau,  (Switz.) 
Furstenfeld,  (Austr.) 
Fiirstenwalde,  (Pr.) 
Furtli,  (Bav.) 
Fusaro,  (Napl.)  lake. 
Fusignano,  (N.  It.) 
Fussen,  (Bav.) 
Futak,  (tl.) 
Fuur,  or  Fuurland,  ) 

(Denm.)  isl.  ) 

Fiizes-gyarmath,  (H.) 
Fyen,  Fuhnen,  (Denm.)      ) 

isl.    Fionia.  ) 

Fyens-hoved,  (Denm.)  cape. 
Fuzes,  Gyepii  or  Kho,  (H.) 


foo-er'tt  sail  choc-da'  de 

ggl-yo'd 
fgg-er'te  sail  mi-gel' 

fgg-er'te  ven-tgg'rd 

fu-'nen 

fool' da 

fii'lek 

fgg-tep  salil-lahsh 

fggl'nek  (nik) 

fil-ina' 

fgg-ndt's'd 

fqgn-chdV 

funf'kir'chen 

la  fggr'k'd 

fa-red 
t'is'sa  fit-red 

fggr'lo 

film 

fur'ste-nou 

ftir'sten-feldt' 

fur'sten-vdl'de 

flirt 

fog-sd'ro 

fgg-s'in-ijd'no 

fiis'sen 

fgg-tdk 

fqgr,fggr'ldnd 

fu-zesh-dydr-m'dt 

fb'en 

fii'ens-ho'ved 
dye-pb  (kO)fb-zesh 


G. 


Gab.arret,  (Fr.) 
Gabdau,  (Boh. ;  5.  Jablona.) 
Gabia,  (Braz.)  mt. 
Gablonz,(Boli.;  ft.Gablunka.) 
Gaboon,  (Guinea,)  bay. 
Gabris,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Gacs,  (H.) 

Gacska,  (Croatia,)  r. 
Gadebusch,  (N.  Germ.)        ) 
Dei  Lucas.  ) 

Gador,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Gaeta,  (It.)     Caieta. 
Gaibach,  (Bav.) 
Gail,  (111.  ;  slav.  Silla,)  r. 
Gagayan,  (Philippines.) 

Gadlac,  (Fr.) 

Gais,  (Switz.) 

Gaisberg,  (Bav.)  ml. 

Galacz,  ( Moldavia.) 

Galantha,  (H.) 

Galapagos,  los,  (S.  Sea,)      j 

isls.  ) 

Galata,  (Constantinople,) 

suburb.  ) 

Galati,  (Sic.) 
Galera,  (Braz.)  r. 
Galgocz.     See  Freystadtel. 
Galicia,  (Sp.)  oldprov.  \ 

Qa.llmc.ia.  ) 

Galicia,  (Austr. ;  g.  Galizi- 

en  ;  h.  Halicz,)  kingdom.  \ 
Galita,  (Mediter.)  isl,    Ca-  ) 

lathe.  ) 

Galitsch,  (R.) 
Gall,  St.     See  St.  Gallon. 
Gallacallay,  (Chde,)  r. 
Gallarate,  (Lomb.) 
Galle,  Point  de,  (Ceylon.) 
Gallego,  (Sp.)  r. 
Galliano,  (N.  It.) 
Gallinas,  (N.  Gran.)  cape. 
Gallipoli,  (Napl.)     Callipolis. 
Galmier,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Galmis.     See  Charmey. 
Galofaro,  or  Capo  di  Faro,  \ 

(Messina,)  whirlpool.         > 

Charybdis.  ) 

Gamarge,  (Fr.) 
Gambia,  (At'.)  r. 
Gamla  Karleby,  (Finl.) 
Gaud.     See  Ghent. 
Gandia,  (Sp.) 
Gangalandi.     See  Castra. 
Ganges,  (Fr.) 
Gannat,  (Fr.) 
Gap,  (Fr.)      Vapincum. 
Garachico,  (Tenerifi'e.) 


g'd-b'dr-r& 

g'db'dou 

ga'b'i-d 

g'd'blqnts,  y'd-blggn' k'd 

gd-bgqn' 

ge'bris 

g'dhtsh 

gdlitsh'k'd 

g'd'  de-bggsh 

gd'dor 

gd-e't'd 

gl'bdch 

gile 

gd-gd-ydn' 

gd-i-ydk' ,  g'dl-y'dk1 
gls 

gis'berg 
gd'latsh 
g'd-ldn't'd 

los  gd-ia'p'd-gus ,'  e.  gal- 
lapa'gos 

gd-ld-td' 

gd-ld't'i 
xd-le'rd 
gdl-gohts1 

galish' ia;  sp.  g'd-li' th'i-'d 
galish'ia,  g'd-lit' si-en 

gd-li't'd 

gd'litsh 
sang  gal       ,_^ 
gdl-y'd-kdl-ijd'i 
gdl-la-ra'le 

podng  de  gdl 

gal-ye'  go 

gdl-li-d'no 

galli'nds ;  sp.  g'dl-y'i' n'ds 

gdl-ii'po-l'i 

sang  gdl-mi-e' 

gal  nits 

g'd-Wf'd-ro 

gd-mdrge' . 

g'dm'bi-'d 

gdni'l'd  kdr'le-bb 

gang 

gdn-d'i'd 

g'dn-ga-ldn'di 

g'dng-g 
gdn-nd' 
gap 
gd-r'd-clii'ko 


Garam.     See  Gran.  " 
Garam  Szollos,  ( H. ;  g. 

Ribnick.) 
Gard,  le,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Gard,  Pont  de,  (Fr.) 
Garda,  (N.  It.) 
Gardafui,  (E.  Afr.)  prom. 
Gardon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Garessio,  (Sard.) 
Garfagnana,  (N.  It.)  distr. 
Gargano,  (Neipl.)  penins. 

Qarganus. 
Garigliano,  (Napl.)  r.     Liri's.  gd-ril-yd'no 
Garlasco,  |  Pied.)  gar-Ids' ko 

Garka.     See  Gnrchen.  gdr'k'd 

Garonne,  la,  (Fr.)  r.     Oa- 

rumna. 
Garonne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Garrigue,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Garrobillas,  (Sp.) 
Gartempe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Garz,  (Pr.) 

Garzirola,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Gascogne,  or  Gascony, 

(Fr.)  oldprov. 
Gaspe,  (Lower  Can.)  distr. 
Gastein,  or  Wildbad-Gas-   / 

tein,  (Austr.)  \ 

Gastuni,  (Gr.) 
Gata,  (Sp.) 
Gatarita,  (S.  A.)  lake. 

Gltinois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Gatschina,  (R.) 
Gatteville,  (Fr.)  mts. 
Gaudens,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Gausson,  (Fr.) 
Gavari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Gavarnie,  (Fr.) 
Gave  d'Aspe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Gave  de  Pau,  (Fr.)  r. 
Gavi,  (Sard.) 
Gavia,  (Sard.) 
Gaviao,  (Port.) 
Geant,  Col  du,  (Pennine     ) 

Alps.)  j 

Gebice,  (Posen.) 
Geertruidenberg,  (Neth.) 
Gcertsbergen,  or  Gramont,  ) 

(Belg.)  i 

Gefle,  (Sw.) 
Gedeborg,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Geib,  (H. ;  h.  Hibbe  or  Hyby.) 
Geiersberg,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Geisenheim,  (W.  Germ.) 
Geiser,  (Iceland,)  spring. 
Gelderland,  Gueldcrland,    ) 

Geldern,  (Neth.)  pr.  \ 

Geldem,  (Pr. ;  Jr.  Guelders.)  gel'dern 
Gelenau,  or  Gclnau,  (Sax.)     ge'le-nou,  gel'nou 
Gelgocz,  or  Freistadtel,  gtl-gohts' 

Gellheim,  (Germ.)  gH'hime 

Gelnhausen,  (C.  Germ.)  gHu'hou'zen 

Gemappe,  (Belg.)  g'i-mdp 

Gembloux,  (Belg.)  gdng-blgq' 

Gcmme,  Ste,  le  Robert,  (Fr.)  sdngt.  gem  le'  ro-bere' 

Gemmi,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Geiuona,  (Lomb.) 

Gemund,  or  Gmiind, 

(Germ.) 
Gemiinden,  or  Gmiinden 

(Germ.) 


gd'ram  seal  letU 

le  gdhr 
pong  de'  gdhr 
gdr'd'd      ^ 
gdr-dd-fgg't 
gdr-dong' 
gd-res' s'i-o 
gdr-J  'an-y'd 'n'd 

a'dr-rr'd'no 


Id  gd-rone1 

ote  gd-rone1 

gdr-r'ig1 

gdr-ro-b'iU  yds 

gdr-tdngp 

gdrts 

gdrd-s'i-ro'l'd 

gd  ;-7c0nyr 

gas'cony 

giis-pe' 

g'ds'tlne 

gds-tog'n'i 

gd't'd 

gd-td-r'i-t'dl 

gd-t'i-no-d' 

gdt'sh'i-n'd 

g'dt-v'ile1 

sang  go-d'dng1 

gus-song1 

gd-vd'r'i 

gd-v'dr-rii* 

g'doe  d'dsp 

g'doc  de  po 

gd'v'i 

gd'v'i-d 

gd-v'i-d'  gong 

ktjl  dii  ge-dng' 

gem-b'it' se 
gcre-troi'  den-berg 

gerts'ber-gen 

ylf'le 
yef'le-borg 
gib 

gV ers-berg1 
gV  len-hime1 
gi'ier 

gel'der-ldndt',  gel'der- 
Idndt',  gel'dern 


dgein'm'i 
dge-mo'n'd 

ge-miind1 


ge-miin'den 

dge-  n  drd-gen-tgo1 
{gen' tog) 

vion'te  dge(dgen)-n'd-ro 

gen' drin"  gen 
ge-ne-moi'  den 
gSne 


Geiuugentu,  (Sard.)  mt. 
range. 

Genaro,  or  Gennaro, 
Monte,  (It.) 

Gendringon,  (Neth.) 

Genemuydcii,  (Neth.) 

Genes.     See  Genoa. 

Geneva,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Ge- 
neve ;  g.  Genf ;  it.  Gi- 
nevra.) 

Geneve.     Sec  Geneva. 

Geneve,  Lac  de.    See  Gen- 
fer  See. 

Genevese,  or  Gcnevois, 
(Sard.)  prov. 

Genevieve,  Ste,  (Fr.) 

Genevois.     See  Genevese. 

Genevre,  (Cottian  Alps,)  m.    dge-ne'vre,  (g'i-neor') 

Genf.     See  Geneva. 

Genfer  See.  (Switz. ;  Lac 

Loman,  Lac  de  Geneve,  j 

Boden  See.) 


g'e'-neve' 

Idk  dH  ge-neve' 

dge-ne-ve'se 
sdngt  ge-ne.-vi-eve' 
gSnc-vo-d' 


Gcngenbach,  (Bad.) 
Geniez,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Genii,  or  Xenil,  (Sp.)  r. 
Genis,  St.,  (Sav.) 
Genis,  St.,  Laval,  (Fr.) 
Genlis,  (Fr.) 
Gennaro.     Sec  Genarn. 
Genoa,  (It.  ;  it.  Genova ; 
fr.  Genes  ;  g.  Genua.) 


gen"  gen-b'dcW 

sang  ge-n'i-e' 

clie-n'il' 

sang  g'e-n'i' 

song  g'e-ii'i'  ld-vdlr 

gdnr-li' 

dgen-nd'ro 

gen' oa 

age1  nu-v'd 


Genoix,  St.,  (Belg.) 

Gentilly,  (Fr.) 
Genua.     Sec  Genoa. 

Geoire,  St.,  (Fr.) 

George,  St.,  de  Montaigu,    ) 

(Fr.)  S 

George,  St.,  d'Oleron,  (Fr.) 
Georgen,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Georgia.     See  Tshildir.        ) 

(Turk.)  prov.  ) 

Georgiewsk,  (R.)  gov. 
Gera,  (C.  Germ.) 
Gerace,  (Napl.)     Locri. 
Gerand-du-Puy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Gerardmer,  or  Gerojne,  (Fr.) 
Gerbier-des-Joncs,  (Ce-        ) 

venues,  Fr.)  mt.  ) 

Gerez,  Sena  de,  (Port.)  mt.  i 

chain.  ) 

Gergal,  (Sp.) 
Gergenti.     Sec  Girgenti. 
Gergesmarkt.     .See  Sepsi      ) 

Szent  Gyorgy.  \ 

Germain,  St.,  (Fr.)  forest,  j 

Germain,  St.,  de  la  Cou-     ) 

dre,  (Fr.)  \ 

Germain,  St.,  en  Mon-         j 

tagne,  (Fr.)  J 

Germain,  St.,  sur  Ay,  (Fr.) 
Germain,  St.,  en  Laye,  (Fr.) 
German  Ocean.  See  Nordsee. 
Germany,  (Deutschland  ; 
fr.  Allemagne.)     Oer- 

mania. 
Germersheim,  (Bav.)     Vi-  ) 

cus  Julius.  ) 

Gernsbach,  (W.  Germ.) 
Gernsheim,  (Germ.) 
Gerolzhofcn,  (Bav.) 
Geronie.     Srr.  Gerardmer. 
Gerona,  (Sp.)     Oerunda. 
Gerri,  (Sp.)     Jlcerris. 
Gets,  le,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Gersau,  (Switz.) 
Gertruidenberg,  (Neth.) 
Gervais,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Geserichsee,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Gesira,  (Turkey,)  pr,. 
Gesp'annschaft.     See  Borsod 
Gessenay.     See  Saanen. 
Gesualdo,  (Napl.) 
Getafe,  (Sp.) 

Gevaudan,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Gex,  (Fr.) 

Gewisowize.     See  Jaispie. 
Gheel,  (Belg.) 
Ghcluwe,  (Belg.) 
Ghemme,  (Pied.) 
Ghent,  (Belg.;  fr.  Gand.) 
Ghislain,  St.,  (Belg.) 
Giacomo,  San,  (Napl.) 
Giacomo,  San,  di  Lusiana,  ) 

(N.It.)  j 

Gianicolo,  (Rome,)  hill. 
Gianuti,  (Tusc.  Sea,)  isl. 
Giarratana,  (Sic.)     Cerata-  ) 

num.  ) 

Giarretta,  or  Simeto,  (Sic.)  > 

r.     Suiuethus.  ) 

Giaveno,  (Pied.) 
Gibraleon,  (Sp.) 
Gibraltar,  (Sp.  ;  ar.  Sche-    ) 

bel  al  Tal-ik.)     Calpe.      \ 
Gibraltar,  (sp.  Eslrecho  de  ) 

Gibraltar,)  strait.  \ 

Gibraltar,  San  Antonio  de,  ) 

(Venez.)  j 

Gicjn.     See  Gitschin. 
Gidea,  (Sw.)  r. 
Giebichenstein,  (Pr.) 

Gien,  (Fr.) 
Giessen,  (Germ.) 
Gigantinu,  (Sard.)  mt. 
Gigelli.     SenJijoli. 
Gigitonhanha,  (Braz.)  r. 
Giglio,  (Mediter.)  isl.  Igil-  j 

ium.  ) 

Gignac,  (Fr.) 
Giguela,  (Sp.)  r. 
Gijon,  (Sp.) 
Gila,  (Oalil'orn.)  r. 
Gilboa,  (Palestine,)  mts. 
Gildas,  St.,  de  Ruis,  (Fr.) 
Gildone,  (Napl.) 
Gillos-les-Boucheries,  St.,    j 

(Fr.)  j 

Gilly,  (Belg.) 
Gilolo,  (Moluc.)  isls. 
Gimena,  or  Ximena,  (Sp.) 
Gimont,  (Fr.) 


gdng-ti-i-y'i'  (til-yV) 
ge'nqg-a 

sang  go-dre' 

sang  gorge  di  monrr-t3- 

g%' 
sang  gorge  dole-rong1 
idnkt  ge-or'gen 

gcor'gia 

ge-or'  gyivsk 

ge'r'd 

dge-r'd'  che 

sd  ng'ge-rdng'du-pWi 

ge-rdr-merc' 

ger-b'i-e '  de-gong 

ser'r'd  de  ge-resf 

cher-gdV 
dgerd-gen't'i 

ger'  ges-mdrkt1 

germane' ;  fr.  sang  ger- 

mdng' 
sang  ger-mang  d'd  I'd 

kgqdr 
sang  ger-mdng  dug 

mong-tdny' 
sang  ger-mdng  sur  3. 
sang  ger-mdng  ang  la 
ger'man 

gcr'many 

ger'mers-htme1 

gerns'bdeh 

gerns'hime 

ge'rqlts-ho-fen 

ge-ro-me' 

clie-ro'n'd 

cher'r'i 

le  gere 

ger'zou 

ger-troi'  den-berg 

sang  ger-vd' 

ge'ze-rich-ze 

dshe-s'i'r'd 

ge-sp'dn'  shaft 

gess-na' 

dge-sQO-dl'  do 

che-td'fe 

ge-vu-ddng1 

g'ess 

ye-v'i'  sho-v'it-se 

gele 

ge-lu've 

geiu'me 

gent 

sang  g'i-lang' 

sdn  d.ga'kd-mo 

s'dn  dga'ko-mo  di  Igg-s'i- 

d'nd 
dgd-n'i'ko-lo 
dgd-ngq't'i 

dg'dr^r'd-td'n'd 

dgdr'ret'l'd 

dgd-oe'no 
clii-bra-le-ull1 
eh'i-bral-tdr' 
gib-ral'tar 

gib-ral'tar 

sdn  'dn-ld'ni-5  de  chi-br'dl- 

tdr' 
■yit'sh'ine 
y'i'de-o 

g'i'bi-chen-stine 
gi-dng' 
gihs'sen 
dgi-gan-t'i'ngq 
gi-gel-l'i' 
gi-gi-ton-ydn'y'd 

dgil'yo 

gin-il'dk' 

chi-ge'ld 

chi-vhoil' 

ch'i'Vd 

g'il-bo-d' 

sang  gil-dds  de  rb-'i'     , 

dgil-do'ne 

sang  gil-le-bqqsh-r'i' 

g'i-i-yi',  g'il-y'i' 
dgi-lo'lo 
chi-me'n'd 
gi-mongr 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  wliat,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  Kir Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVotc,  dSve,  move,  ivqlf,  bggk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Ginevra.     See  Geneva. 
Ginonitz,  (Boll.) 

Gioja,  (Napl.) 

Giojosa,  (Napl.) 
Giorgio,  San,  (It.) 
Giornico,  (Switz. ;  g.  Irnis.) 
Giovanni,  San,  (It.) 
Giovanni,  San,  in  Croce,     ) 

(Lnmb.)  \ 

Giovanni,  San,  in  Fiore,     j 

(Napl.) 
Giovanni,  San,  in  Val         I 

d'Arno,  (Tusc.)  ) 

Giovenazzo,  (Napl.)    JVa-  j 

Girgenti,  or  Gorgenti,(Sic.)  ) 
Jitrrigciiltim.  \ 

Girge,  (Eg.) 
Girona,  i.N.  Gran.) 
Gironde,  (Fr.)  dep. 
GUors,  (Fr.) 
Gistebnic,  (Boh.)     ' 
Gitschin,  (Boh.  ;  b.  Gicjn.) 
Gingliano,  (Napl.) 
Giuglietta,  Santa,  (Pied.) 
Ginglio,  San,  (It.)  isl. 
Giurgewo,  (Turkey.) 
Ginsfino,  San,  (C.  It.) 
Givet,  (Fr.) 
Givors,  (Fr.) 
Givry,  (Fr.) 
Gizeh,  (Eg.) 
Gladtiach,  (Pr.) 
Gladova,  (Scrvia.) 
Glagovvatz,  (H.) 
Glaris.     See  Giarus. 
Glarnisch,  (Switz.)  m. 
Glaras,  (Switz.  ;  it.  Gla-     j 

vis,)  cant.  ) 

Glats,  (Pr.  Sil. ;  si.  Kladsfco.) 
Glatzcr-gebirge,  (branch      I 

Sudetic  mts.)  J 

Gleichenberg.  (Austr.) 
Glina,  (Croatia.) 
Gljcltnor,  Gross,  (Noric       j 

Alps,  Austr.)  j 

Glogau,  Gross,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Glommen,  (Norw.)  r. 
G.ons,  (B'.:Il'.) 
Gloppen,  (Norw.) 
Gloucester,  (Engl.)    Clevum. 
Glowaczow,  (Pol.) 
Glucliow,  (R.) 
GKicksburg,  (I)enm.) 
Ghlckstadt,  i  Denin.) 
Glurns,  or  Glurentz,  (Tyrol.) 
Gluscbkowa,  (R.) 
Giuunil,  or  Geim'ind, 
Gmundcn,  or  Gemunden, 
Ginunden  See.     See  Traun. 
Gnadcnthal,  (S.  Afr.)  Mo-   j 

raviaiL  missionary  station.  \ 
Gnesen,  or  Gniezno,(Pr.  Pol.) 

Goar,  St.,  (Pr.) 

Goatemala.     See  Guatemala. 

Gobain,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Goave,  (Hayti.) 

Godeno.     See  Grigna  Set-    j 

tentrional.  ( 

Godmancliester,  (Eng.) 
God  ill  i,  (II.) 
G.idtliaar,  (Grcenl.)  mis-      ) 

sion  seminary.  ) 

Goedereede,  (Ncth.) 
Goenong  Goenter,(Java,)  voU 
Goes,  or  Ter-goes,  (Netii.) 
Goisern,  (Austr.) 
Golancz,  (Posen.) 
Goldau,  (Switz.) 
Goldberg,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Golega,  (Port.) 
Golfe  de  Gascogne.     See      ) 

Biscay.  J 

Golfo  Dulcc,  (Guatemala.) 
Gjlnitz,  (II.) 
Golo,  (Cors.)'r. 
Gomera,  la,  (Canaries.) 
G.im'ir,  (H.) 
Gonaives,  les,  (Hayti.) 
Gouesse,  (Fr.) 
Gonowitz,  (Austr.) 
Gonzaga,  (Lonib.) 
Goppingcn,  (Wurt.) 
Gorchen,  (Pol.  Pr.  ;  pol.       ) 

Garka.)  \ 

Gorgonzola,  (Lomb.)  dlstr. 
Gorinchem.  Sec  Gorkum. 
Goritz,  or  Gorz,  (III. ;  it.      ) 

Gjrizia.)  i 

Gorkum,  Gorcum,  or  Go- 

rinchoin,  (Ncth.) 
Gorlice,  (Gal.) 


dg'i-ne'vr'd 
gi'no-nits 

dgo'i-'d 
dgo-'i-o'sa 
sun  dgord'go 
dgor'n'i-ko 
sail  dgo-odn'n'i 

sdn  dgo-vdn'n'i  'in  krb'che 
sun  dgo-vdnn'i  'in  f'i-o're 

sun  dgu-vdn'n'i  'in  vdl 
ddr'no 

dgo-ve-n'dt' so 

dg'ird-gen'l'i 

dg'ird  ge 

clii-ru'nd 

g'i-rongd' 

gi-sur' 

y'is'teb-nits 

git'sliine 

dgQot-yd'no 

san'ta  dgqol-yet't'd 

san  dgqql'yo 

dgoqrd'  gc-vo 

san  dgoos-ti'no 

gi-vej 

gt~vore' 

gi-vri' 

dg'i'ze 

glddt'b'dch 

gld-ilo'v'd 

gla'  go-vats 

gla'r'is 

glar'nish 

gld-His1 ',  gl'd'rqqs 

gliits 

gldt'  ser-ge-birf  ge 

gli'chen-berg' 
gl'i'n'd 

gross  gleuk'ner 

gross  gib'  gov, 

gloiu'men 

glqns,  glbug 

glqp'pen 

gl'os'ter 

glb-vat'  shoqf 

gloo'chov 

gluks'bqorg 

gldk'stddt 

glooms,  gloo'rbits 

gloosli'  ko-v'd 

ginhnd 

gmun'den 

gmun'den  ze 

gnd' den-Idle' 
gnc'zen,  gnyes'no 
z'dnkt  gbdr 
gb-'d-te-m'd'l'd 
sang  go-bang' 
go-doe' 

gb-dc'no 

ginn'cester 
gctl' ddid-ldu- 
gbdt'hbre 
goo-de-re'de 
gco'nong  gqqn'ter 

ens 

goi'zi'rn 
gu'ldntsh 

gbl'dou 

gn/dt'berg 

gb-lc'g'd 

golf  de  g'ds-kbny' 

gbl'fo  dqql'lhe 

gciil'  nits 

go' to 

I'd  gb-me'r'd 

gdn'meTir 

le  gu-navc1 

gb-nes' 

gu'  iw-vits 

gond-sa'gd 

gi&p'pin'igen 

gor'chen 

gor-go  nd-so  'I'd 
go'rin-chhn 

go'rits,  go-rid' s'i-'d 

gor'kram 
gor-lil'se 


Gorlitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Gornaja,  (R.) 

Gorocliowcz,  (It. ) 

Gorodez,  (R.) 

G6rz.     See  Goritz. 

Goslar,  (Han.) 

Casting,  (Austr.) 

Gostynin,  (Pol.) 

Gota-elf,  (Sw.)  r. 

Giita-kanal,  (Sw.) 

G6taland,  (Sw. ;   e.   Goth- 
land ;fr.  Gothie,)  old  die. 

Gotarike,  (Sea.)  old  dio. 

Goteborg,  (Sw. ;  e.  Gothen- 
burg ) 

Goteborgs  Liin,  or 

Goteborgs-  Bolius-lan, 
(Sw  )  prov. 

Gotha,  (C.  Germ.) 

Gothie.     See  Goteland. 

Goihard,  St.,  or  Golthard,   ) 
(Lepontine  Alps,)  mts.     ) 

Gottingcn,  (Han.) 

Gottland,  (Baltic,)  isl. 

Gottlieben,  (Switz.) 

Goltorf,  or  Gottorp,  ) 

(Denin.)  and.  \ 

Gottska-Sandoe,  (Baltic,)  isl. 

Gouda,  or  Tergouw,  (Neth.) 

Gourdon,  (Fr.) 

Goumay,  (Fr.) 

Goyana,  (Braz.) 

Goyaz,  or  Goyas,  (Br.)  prov. 

Goyra,  (Braz.) 

Gr'abow,  (N.  G.) 

Grabowiec,  (Pol.) 

Gracias  a  Dios,  (Guatemala,) 

Gradiska,  (Austr.) 

Gradiska,  Nova,  (Austr.) 

Gradiska,  Sztara,  (Austr.) 

Gradule,  la,  (Fr.)  mt. 

Gracf,  or  Grave, 

Griifenberg,  (Germ.) 

Graglia,  (Sard.) 

Gragnana,  (Napl.) 

Graham  island,  or  Ferdi-    ) 
nandea,  ) 

Gramat,  (Fr.) 

Grammichele,  (Sic.) 

Graminont,  (Belg.  ;  flem.      ) 
Geeradsbergen.)  ] 

Gran,  (II.;  It.  Garam,)  )•. 

Gran,  (H. ;  It.  Esztergom.)  ) 
Strigunium.  ) 

Grana,  (Sp.) 

Granada,  (Sp.) 

Granada,  Nueva,  or  New    ) 
Granada,  (S.  A.)  state.      j 

Granada,  (Sp.)     Illiberis. 

Granadilla,  (Sp.) 

Granatula,  (Sp.) 

Gran  Canada.     See  Cana-   ) 
ry  Islands.  \ 

Grandbourg  Salagnac,  (Fr.) 

Grand-champ,  (Fr.) 

Grand  Galargues,  (Fr.) 

Grand-lieu,  (Fr.)  lake. 
Grand-luce,  (Fr.) 
Grande-chartreuse,  la,(Fr.)  ) 

cloister.  ) 

Grande-riviere,  (U.  S.) 
Grande-tcrre,  (Guadeloupe,) 
Grande  Vcrmejo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Grandpre,  (Fr.) 
Grandson, or  Granson,        ) 

(Switz.)  i 

Grancr  Gespannschaft, 

( II. ;  h.  Esztergom  Var 

megye,)  c. 
Granganle,  commonly  ) 

Grange,  (Sw.)  ( 

Granitola,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Granja,  la,  de  Torrehermo-  ) 

sa,  (Sp.)  j 

Granollors,  (Sp.) 
Gran  Para,  (Braz.)  r. 
Gran  Sasso  d'Italia,(Napl.)  ) 

mts.  j 

Gransee,  (Pr.) 
Granson.     See  Grandson. 
Granville, (Fr.)    Grannonum. 
Griinz  Szigeth,  (H. ;  A.  Szi-  ) 

gethvar.)  ( 

Graslitz,  (Boh.) 
Grasse,  (Fr.) 
Griitz,  (Styria  ;  si.  Nie-       ) 

nietzki-Gradctz.)  j 

Gratz,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Gre'tzlack.) 
Crauhiinden.     Sec  Grisons. 
Graurienz,  (Pr.) 
Grave,  or  Grael',  (Neth.) 
Grave,  la,  (Fr.) 


goitr'lits 

gor'  na-y'd 

go-ru'eho-vets 

gO-ro-dets' 

gettrU 

gos'ldr 

glfas'ting 

gos-t'i'n'in 

yet'td-elf 

yiiiL' '  la-ku-n'dlil 

yeu'td-ldndt 

ydu'ta-r'i'ke 

yeu'te-bqrgt 

yeil'tc-borgs  Win 
ynt'le-borgs  bu'hxis  IShn 

go'td 
gS-fi' 

z'dnkt  gql'h'drdt 

gcut'tin"  gen. 

gqt'ldndt 

gqt'li-ben 

gol'torf(torp') 

gots'k'd-s'dnd'  (fo, 

gou'd'd 

gqqr-dongt 

gqqr-nlV 

go-ijd'n'd 

go-yds' 

go'i-r'd  . 
grd'bo 
grd-bo'vyHs 
grd'th'i-as  d  d'i-osr 
grd-d'ish'  kd 
no'vd  grd-d'ish' k'd 
std'rd  grd-d'ish1  k'd 
Id  grd-diiV 
grdhf 

grc'fen-berg 
gral'yd 
grdu-yd'n'd 

gra'hain 

grd-m'd' 
grdm-m'i-ke'le 

grdm-mong1 

gran 


gr'dn'y'd 
gr'd-nd'd'd 

noo-e'v'd  gr'd-nd'd'd 

gr'd-n'd'd'd 
grd-nd-d'il' y'd 
grd-nd-toq'i'd 

gran  k'd-n'd' r'i-'d 

grdng-bqor'  s'd-ldn-y'dlc' 
grdng  sitting 
grdng  gd-ldrgi 

gr'dng  li-du 

grdng  lii-se' 

I'd  gr'dngd  sh'dr-trdhze' 

grdngd-r'i-v'i-ere' 
grdngd-tire 
grdn'de  ver-me'eho 
grdng-prc' 

grdng-song' 

gr'd'ner  ge-sp'dn' sch'dft 

gr'dn-gcr' de,  gren'ge 

gr'd-n'i'to-ld 

Id  gran'chd  de  tor're-er- 

■mo'sd 
grd-ndl-yers' 
gran  p'd-rd' 

gr'dn  s'ds'so  d'i-t'd'ti-'d 

gr'dn'ze 

grdng-song' 

gr'dng-v'ilc' 

grentj  s'i' get 

grtis'lits 
grdss 

grats 

gr&ts 

grov'Mtn-dhi 
grini'dhlts 
gra'vr,  grave 
la  <rrdvc 


Gravelines,  (Fr. ;  g.  Grove-  ) 

lingen.)  ( 

Gravenhaag,  S',  (Neth.  ;      I 

Hague,  La  Haye,  Haag.)  ( 
Graves,  (Fr.) 
Gravina,  (Napl.) 
Gray,  (Fr.) 
Graz,  or  Graz,  (Styria.)       \ 

Grajcium,  Grtecia,  Gra-   > 

jacum.  j 

Gra/.alema,  (Sp.) 
Greenland,  (A.;  dan.  Gr6n-  ) 

land.)  \ 

Gregbrio,  San,  (Napl.) 
Greifenborg,  (Sil.) 
Greifswalde,  (Pr.) 
Greina,  la,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Grcitz,  (C.  Germ.) 
Grenaae,  (Denm.) 
Grenada,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Grenade,  (Fr.) 
Grenadines,  or  Grenadil-      ) 

las,  (W.  Ind.)  isl.  \ 

Grenchen,  (Switz.) 
Grenelle,  (Fr.) 
Grenoble,  (Fr.)    Grutianop-  ) 

olis.  J 

Gresivaudan,  (Fr.)  v. 
Gretzlack.     See  Griitz. 
Grevclingen.    See  Gravelines. 
Greyers.     See  Gruyeres. 
Grez-en-Bouere,  (Fr.) 
Grczzana,  (N.  It.) 
Griechisch  Weiszenburg.     ) 

See  Belgrad.  } 

Gries,  (Lepontic  Alps,)  mt. 
Griesbach,  (Bad.) 
Grigna  Settentrional,  or       ) 

Godeno,  (Lomb.)  mt.         ) 
Grignan,  (Fr.) 
Grignols,  (Fr.) 
Grigoni.     See  Grisons. 
Grigoriopol,  (It.) 
Grijota,  (Tabasco,  M.)  r. 
Grimaud,  (Fr.)  gulf.  Gam-) 

bracius  Sinus.  J 

Grimberghcn,  (Belg.) 
Grimina,  (Sax.) 
Griinsel,  (Bernese  Alps,)  mt. 
Grinager,  (Norw.) 
Grindelwald,  (Switz.) 
Gripsholm,  (Sw.) 
Grisignana,  (111.) 
Grislehamn,  (Sw.) 
Gris-nez,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Grisolles,  (Fr.) 
Grisons,  les,  (Switz. ;  g.      \ 

Graubiinden  j  it.  Grigo-  > 

ni,)  cant.  ) 

Grita,  la,  (Venez.) 
Grocholice,  (Pol.) 
Grochow,  (R.  Pol.) 
Grodek,  (It.) 
Grodno,  (R.)  gov. 
Grodzisko,  (Pol.) 
Groiec,  (Pol.) 
Groningen,  (Neth.) 
Gninland.     See  Greenland. 
Gros,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Gros  Morne,  (Isle  Bour-      ) 

bon,)  mt.  ) 

Gross  Beeren,  (Pr.) 
Grosz  Glockncr,  (Noric  A.)  ) 

mt.  j 

Grosz  Gfirschen,  (Pr.) 
Grosz  Jagerndorf  (l:r ) 
Grosz-Meseritsch,  (Mor.) 
Grosz  Pechlarn,  (Austr.)      ) 

Arclupe.  \ 

Grosz  Salza,  (Pr.) 
Grosz  Scheuern,  (Trans.) 
Groszenhcin,  (Sax.) 
Grosz  Stellelsdorf.     Sec        ) 

Itima  Szombat.  ) 

Grosz  Rohrsdorf,  (Sax.) 
Groszmichel.     See  Nagy-     ) 

michaly.  ( 

Groszwardein,  (II. ;  A.  Na-  i 

gv  Varad.)  ( 

Grotta  di  Napoli,  (Napl.) 

cave.  ) 

Grottamare,  (It.) 
Grotzingen,  (Bad.) 
Grubenhagen,  (N.  Germ.)    } 

old  distr.  i 

Grudek,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Gnlnberg,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Cn'iningen,  (Wiirt.) 
Griirmannshuhle,  (Pr.)  cave. 
Grutli,  (Swilz.) 
Gruvi'-res,  (Switz.;  g.  Gre- 

yers.) 
Gsteig,  (Switz.) 


grdve-line' 

sgrd'ven-hdg' 

grave 

grd-v'i'n'd 

gra 

grbUs9  grats 

gr'd-th'd-lp' m'd 

green'land 

sdn  gre-gO'r'i-o 
gri' Jen-berg 
grifs'  c'dl-de 

I'd  gre'i-n'd 

griU 

gre'no 

gre-nu'd'd,  gren'd-d'd 

grc-ndde' 

gr'e'-nd-dine' ,  gre-n'd-d'il' - 

yds 
gren'chen 
grc-nel' 

grc-nbbV 

gr'd-s'i-vd-ddngr 

grets'luk 

gre've-lin"gen 

grV  ers 

gres-dng-bQQ-ercr 

gret-sd'nd 

gr'i'chish  vis'sen-bQQrg 

gr'is 
gr'is'b'dch 

grin' y'd  set-ten-tr'i-o-n'dl' 

gr'in-ydng' 

grin-ybV 

gr'i-gb'n'i 

gr'i-gb-r'i-b-pbV 

gr'i-cho't'd 

gr'i-mo' 

grim'brr'gen 
grim'md 
grim'  zel 
gr'i'  nd-ger 
grin'  del-v'dldt 
grips'  holm' 
gri-sin-ya' n'd 
grist'  hdmn 
gr'i'ne 
gr'i-zbl' 

le  gr'i-zbng' 

Id  gr'i't'd 

gro-cho-l'it'se 

gro'chqof 

gro'dek 

grod'no 

grod-sh'is'ko 

gro'  yets 

grb'nin"  gen 

greTln'land 

gro 

gro  morn 

gross  beh'ren 

gross  glqk'ner 

gross  gtfhr'shen 
gross  ye' gern-dqrf 
gross  me' ze-ritsli 

gross  pech'ldrn 

gross  zdll'sd 
gross  slloi'  ern 
grbs'sen-ltine 

gross  steffete-dorfr 

gross  rohrs'dqrf 

gross-mi' chel 

grdss-vdr-dinc' 

grbt't'd  di  n'd'po-li 

grbt-t'd-m'd' re 
grt'Ut'sjn" ghl 

grqq'beii-hd'gen 

groq'drk 
grun'berg' 
grii'njn"  gin 
rrrii  hr'  mans-h^a'ls 
grUt'li 

gru-'i-ycrc1 

gstlg 


viie;  n  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <Ji).  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. in" ger. — g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re,  —  v,  between  r  and  /. 
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Guacara,  (Venez.) 
Guacliinango,  (Mex.) 
Guachipe,  (PI.  Conf.)  r. 
Guadajos,  (Sp.) 
Guadalaviar,  (Sp.) 
Guadalaxara,  or  Guada-      j 
lajara,  (Sp.)  j 

Guadalaxara.    See  Xalisco. 

Guadalcanal,  (Sp.) 
Guadalcanal',  (Austral.)  isl. 
Guadalcazar,  (Potosi,)  mt. 
Guadalete,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadaiimar,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadalix,  (Sp.) 
Guadalquivir,  (Sp.  ;  ar.       ) 

Wad-al-Kebir,)  r.    Be-  > 

tis.  ) 

Guadalupe.    See  Guadeloupe. 
Guadalupe,  Sierra  de,(Sp.)  ) 

Carpelani  jVtmtes.  ) 

Guadamur,  (Sp.) 
Guadaratna,  or  Guadarra-  ) 

ma,  Sierra  de,  (Sp.)         j 
Guadasira,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadasuar,  (Sp.) 
Guadayra,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadeloupe,  or  Guadelupe,  ) 

la,  (W.  Ind.)  isl.  j 

Guadiamar,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guadiana,  (Sp.)  r.    jlnas. 
Guadiaro,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadiato,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadiela,  (Sp.)  r. 
Guadix,  (Sp.  ;  ar.  Wadi-     ) 

Ash.)     Acci.  j 

Guaduas,  (Columb.) 
Guajara,  (Teneriffe,)  mis. 
Gualateiri,  (Peruv.  And.)    ) 

vole.  mt.  \ 

Gualillas,  (Peruv.  And.)      i 

pass.  ) 

Guallago,  or  Huallago,  (S.  ( 

A.)  r.  ( 

Guamachuco.    See  Hua-     t 

machuco.  ( 

Guamanga.     See  Hiiamanga. 

Guamantagua,  (Peru.) 
Guanabacoa,  (Cuba.) 
Guanacache,  (PI.  Conf.)       ) 

lagoon.  \ 

Guanabani,  now  San  Sal-    I 

vador.  \ 

Guanare,  (Venez.) 
Guanasevi,  (Mex.) 
Guanaxuato,  (Mex.)  state. 
Guancabamba,  (S.  A.,  Ec-  j 

uador.)  \ 

Guancavolica.     See  Huan-  ) 

cavelica.  ) 

Guanchaco,  (Peru.) 

Guanuco.     See  Huanuco. 
Guapay,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Guapore.     See  Itenes. 
Guarapari,  (Braz.)  mis. 
Guarapiche,  (Venez.)  r. 
Guaratingueta,  (Braz.) 
Guarda,  la,  (Port.)   Laneia  ) 

Qppidana.  ) 

Guardafui,  (Af.)  prom. 
Guardamar,  (Sp.) 
Guardia,  (Napl.) 
Guarena,  (Sp.) 
Guarico,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Guarisainey,(Durango,  Mex.) 
Guarochiri,  (Peru,)  disir. 
Guastalla,  (N.  It.) 
Guatalco.     See  lluatalco. 
Guatavita,  (N.  Grim.) 
Guatemala,  Goateniala,  (S.  ) 

A.)  state.  \ 

Guatemala,  la  Nueva,(Guat.) 
Guatemala,  la  Vieja,  (Guat.) 
Guatitlan,  (Mex.)  r. 
Guatlan.     See  lluatlan. 
Guatulco,  (Oaxaca,  Mex.) 
Guaura.     See  Hnanra. 


gQQ-'d-k'd'r'd 
gqq-d-chi-ndn1 'go 
gqq-d-ch'i-pe' 
gqq-d-dd-cltos' 
gqq-d-dd-ld'  v'i-dr 
gqq-d-dd-id-clid'rd 
gqq-d-dd-id-clid'rd 
gqq-d-dal' kd-n'dlf 
gqq-a-ddl-kd-nar' 
gqq-d-ddl'  kd'  tlidr 
gqq-d-da-le'  te 
gqq-d-dd-l'i-mdr' 
gqq-d-dd-l'itk' 

gqq-d-ddl-k'i-vir' 

gqq-d-dd-lqq'pe. 

s'i-er'ra  de  gqq-d-dd-lqq'pe 

gqq-d-dd-mqqr' 

s'i-er'ra  de  gqq-d-dd(_d'dr)- 

ra'md 
gqq-d-d'd-s'i'r'd 
gqq-'d-d'd  -spc-ar' 
gqq-'d-dd'  i-r'd 
I'd  gade-lqqp' 
gqq-d-di-'d-m'dr' 
gqq  d-d'i-d'  nd 
gqq-'d-di-d'ro 
gqq-a-di-d'to 
gqq-d-d'i-e'l'd 
gqq-a-d'ith1 
gqq-d'dqq-'ds 
gqq-'d-clid'r'd 
gqq-'d-id-te'i-ri 

gqq-d-l'iV  yds 

gqq-'dl-yd'go 

gqq-d-m'd-chqq'ko 
gqq-'d-m'dn' g'd 
gqq-'d-m'dn  td' gqq-'d 
gqq-d-n'd-b'd-ko1 'd 
gqq-d-n'd-kd'che 

gqq-'d-n'd-lid'n'i 
gqq-'d-n'd're 
gqq-'d-nd-se-v'if 
gqq-'d-n'd-chqq-'d' to 
gqq-'dn' k'd-b'dm' b'd 

gqq-dn'k'd-ve-ti'k'd 

gqq-'dn-clid'ko 

gqq-d-nqq'ko 

gqq-'d-p'd'i 

gqq-'d-po're 

gqq-d-rdp'd-r'ir 

gqq-'d-r'd-p'i'  clie 

gqq-d-r'd-ting-ge-t'd' 

Id  gqq-'dr'd'd 

gqq-'dr-d'd-fqq'i 

gqq-'dr-d'd-m'dr' 

gqc-'dr'  di-'d 

gqq-d-ren'y'd 

gqq-'d-r'i'ho 

gqq-'d-r'i-s'd-mej'i 

gqq-d-rS-ck'i'r'i 

gqq'ds-t'dl'  id 

gnq-d-tdl'lco 

gqq-a-td-v'i't'd 

gqQ~  'd-te-nid'l'd 

id  nqq-e'v'd  gqq-d-te-m'd'la 

id  vi-e'ehd  gqq-d-te-m'd'id 

gqq-d-t'it-ldn' 

gqq-dt-idu1 

gqq-d-tqql'  ko 

gqq-d'  qq-r'd 


Guaviari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Guayama,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Guayana.     See  Guiana. 
Guayanilla,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Guayaquil,  (Ecuador,)  dep. 
Guayatecas,  (S.  A.)  isls 
Guayinas,  (Sonora,  Mex.) 
Guayra,  la,  (Venez.)  distr. 

Guazu.     See  Vguazu. 
Giibbio,  (C.  It.)     iguvium. 
Guben,  (Pr.) 
Guden-aa,  (Denm.)  r. 
Guelderland.  See  Gelderland. 
Guemenee,  (Fr.) 
Guerande,  (Fr.) 
Guerclie,  le,  (Fr.) 
Gueret,  (Fr.) 
Giiernica,  (Sp.) 

Guerner  Noir,  (U.  S.)  r. 

Gucrva,  (Sp.)  r. 

Guetaria,  (Sp.) 

Guglielmo,  (Lomb.)  m. 

Guglingen,  (Wiirt.) 

Guiana, ,  or  Guayana,  (S.  \ 
A.  ;  fr.  La  Guyane,  La  > 
Guiane.)  ) 

Guibray,  (Fr.) 

Guieiine,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

Guillestre,  (Fr.) 

Guillotiere,  la,  (Fr.)  j 

Guimar,  (Sp.) 
Guimaraes,  (Port.) 
Guinea,  (At ;  fr.  Guines,)  ) 
former  c.  J 

Guingamp,  (Fr.) 
Guipuzcoa,  (Sp.)  prov. 

Guise,  (Fr.) 

Guitivis,  or  Santa  Cruz  de  ) 

Mayo,  (Sonora,)  m.  \ 

Goitres,  (Fr.) 
Gumbinnen,  (Pr.) 
Guns,  (H. ;  h.  Koszegh.) 
Gunzburg,  (Bav.) 
Gurgitelli,  (Napl.) 
Gurievv,  (R.) 
Gurkfeld,  or  Kersko,  (III.)  j 

Novwdunum.  J 

Gurnigelbad,  (Switz.) 
Gustavia,  (St.  Bartholo-      ) 

mew,  W.  Ind.)  J 

Giistruw,  (N.  Germ.) 
Guyaba,  (Braz.)  pr. 
Guyane,  la.     See  Guiana. 
Gyarmath,  (H.) 
Gv'ingyos,  (H.) 
Gyiir,  (II.;  g.  Raab.) 
Gyurgy,  Szeut,  (H.) 
Gyorgyo,  Szent  Miklos,       ) 

(Trans.)  j 

Gyorofc,  (II.) 
Gyorok  Sz/illfis,  (H.) 
Gyrenbad,  (Switz.) 
Gysulafluh,  or)  rr„raMt  \  ) 
Gyslifluh,         |(Juraim.;j 

Gyiigy,  (H.) 

Gyula,  (H.) 

Gyula  Fejervir,  (Trans. ;  \ 
g.  Karlsburg.)  \ 


gqq-d-v'i-d'r'i 

gqq-d-yd'md 

gqq-d-yd'nd 

gqq-d-yd-n'il'y'd 

gqq-d-tfd-k'iV 

gqq-d-ya-tc'kds 

gqq-u'i-m'ds 

id  gqq-d' i-r'd 

gqq-d-sqq' 

gqtb'b'i-o 

gqq'ben 

gqq' den-e/ 

gti'drr-ldudt 

gtjim-ne' 

ge-rdngd' 

ie  gersli 

ge-re' 

gqq-er-n'i'kd 

ger-r'i-e1  no-are! 

ger'va 

ge-ta'ri-d 

gqql-yel'mo 

gftg'lin"gen 

gqq-'i-d'nd,  Id  g'i-'dhn' 

g'i-brd 
g'i-eji1 

gi-'i-etr1,  gu'il-yetre' 

Id  gi-'i-o-ti-cre' ,  g'il-yo-t'i- 

ere' 
gqq-i'vidr 
gi-mu-rdngs' 

gin'e,  gqq-'i-ne'a,  g'ine 

gang- gang* 

gl-pqqtli'  (pqqs')-ko-'d 

gii-'iie 

g'i-ii'v'is 

gitr 

gqqm' bin-nin 

git  ns 

glins'bqqrg 

gqqrd-g'i-tel'li 

gqq'ri-ef 

gqqrk'fildt 

gqqr'ni-gil-bddt' 

gqqs-id'v'i-'d 

gits'tro 
gqq-ijd'bcl 
id  g'l-dhn' 
dydr'mdllt 
dytShn'dyeush 
dydhr  , — N 
sent  dychrdy 

dyour'dyo  sent  m'i'klosh 

dyo'rok 

dyo'rok  selil-leilsh 

gi'ren-bddt 

g'i' iqq-ld-jlqq 

g'isU'i-ficq 

dyvdy 
dynq'id 
dyqq'ld  fe-yekr-v'dhr 


H. 


Haag,  (Germ.) 

Hang.     Sec  Gravenhaag. 

Haarbnrg.     See  Harburg. 

Haardtgebirge,  (Bav.)  mU. 

Haarlem,  or  Hacrlem,'  Neth.) 

Haarlemmer-Meer,  (Netli.) 

Harsdonk.  (Belg.) 

Haba,  la,  (Sp.) 

Habana,  la,  (W.  Ind. ;  La  ) 

Havana.)  \ 

Habelschwert,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Habicbtswald,  (Germ.)  m. 
Habsburg,  or  Hapsburg,      ) 

(Switz.)  i 

Habsheim,  (Fr.) 
Hacba,  Rio  de  la,  (N.  \ 

Gran.)  r.  \ 

Haddehye,  (Dpnni.) 
Hadeln,  (Han.) 
Hadersdorf,  (Austr.) 


hahg 

hWig 

hdhr'bc.qrg 

lidbrdt' ge-bir1 ge  - 

hahr'lem 

hdhr'lcm-mir  mehr 

kdrs'dqnk 

la  d'bd 

la  a  bu'nd 

hd'bU-shvert' 
lid'  biehts-vdldl1 

lidbs'  bqqrg 

hdbs'htmc 

r't'o  de  id  d'ehd 

lidd'de-bh 

lid'deln 

lid'ders-dqrf1 


Hadersleben, )  fT)mm  ■> 
Haderslcv,      (  (Jenm-' 


tl 


Hadhaz,  (II.) 
llaerlebeke,  (Belg.) 
Haerlem.     See  Haarlem. 
Haff,  Grosze  and  Kleine, 

(Pr.)  lake. 
Haff,  Kuriscfie,  (Pr. ;  for- 
merly Miiininel,  or  llu- 

sa,)  lake. 
Hafnerzell.     See  Obernzell. 
Hague.     See  S'Gravenhaag. 
Hague,  la,  (Fr.) 
Haida,  or  Hcida,  (Boh.) 
Haiduck.     See  Heiduke       ) 

Towns.  \ 

Haiinburg.     See-  Hamburg. 
Hain,  Grossen,  (Germ.) 
Haina,  (Germ.) 
Hainaut,  le,  or  Hainault,    ) 

(Belg. ;  g.  Hennegau  ;      > 

d.  Hencgourven,)  prov.    ) 
Hainburg,  or  Haimburg,      ) 

(Austr.)     Carnuntum.       \ 
Hainichen,  (Sax.) 
Haiti,  or  Hayti,  (San  Do-    ) 

mingo.)     Hispaniola.         j 
Hal,  (Belg.) 
Halas,  (H.) 
Halberstadt,  (Pr.) 
Halblbiirm,  (H.;  A.  Fel       ) 

Torony.)  j 

Haleb,  (Syria.) 
Halicz.     See  Galicia. 
Halicz,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Haligicz,  (H.) 
Hall,"  (Tyrol.) 
Halland,  (Sw.)  pr. 
Hallau,  (Switz.) 
Halle,  (Pr.) 
Hallein,  (Austr.) 
Hailing  Skarven,  (Korw.)  m. 
Hallweil,  (Switz.) 
Halmi,  (H.) 
Hahnstad,  (Sw.) 
Hahnstad,  (Sw.)  pr. 
Ham,  (Fr.)     Hamum. 
Hambach,  (Bav.) 
Hamhata,  (Colombia.) 
Hambato,  or  Ambato,  (S.    ) 

A.,  Ecuador.)  j 

Hambie,  (Fr.) 
Hamburg,  (Germ.) 
Hameln,  (Han.) 
Ilamina.    See  Fredericks-   ) 

hamn.  S 

Iianim,  (Pr.) 
Hammer,  (Norw.) 
Hammerfest,  (Norw.) 
Hammers  Soe,  (Denm.) 
Hamont,  (Belg.) 
Han  sur  Lesse,  (Belg.) 
Hanau,  (Germ.)  pr. 
Handschuhsheim,  (Bad.) 
Hanover,  e.  )  (Germ.)/fiH„  \ 
Hannover,    \K  / 

Hansestadte,  (Germ.) 
Ilanusfalva,  (H.) 
Haparanda,  (Sw.) 
Hapsburg.     See  Habsburg. 
Harburg,  Haarbnrg,  (Han.) 
Harcourt,  (Fr.) 
Hardanger  Fjcld,  (Norw)  m. 
Hardanger  Fjord,  (Norw.)  r. 
Hardenberg,  (Neth.) 
Hardcrwyk,  (Neth.) 
Hardinksveld,  (Neth.) 
Harfleur,  (Fr.)  Harfloricum. 
Haringvliet,  (mouth  of  the  ) 

Maas,  Neth.)  ( 

Harlech,  (Wales.) 
Ilarlew,  orGirlau,  (Moldav.) 
Harlingen,  (Neth.) 
Harmersbach,  (Bad.)  v. 
Ilaro,  (Sp.) 

lliromszek,  (Trans.)  c. 
Harone,  (Fr.) 
Hartenstein,  (Sax.) 
Hartmanitz,  (Boh.) 
Hartz.     See  Harz. 
Harwich,  (Eog.) 
Harz,  or  Hartz,  (Germ.) in.  ) 

Silva  Hercynia.  ) 

Harzgerode,  (C.  Germ.) 
Ilasenmatt,  (Switz.)  mt. 
llaslach,  (Germ.)  r. 
Hasliland,  or  Hash  im        ) 

Wciszland,  (Switz.)  v.     \ 
Hassell'elde,  (N.  Germ.) 
Hasselt,  (Belg.) 
Hassgebirge,  (Bav.)  mts. 
Hassturt,  (Bav.) 
Hastenbeck,  (Han.) 


hd'dirs-le'ben(leve) 

h'dd-kds 
hdkr' le-be-ke 
halir'lhn 

gros'se,  kll'ne,  h'dff 

kqq'ri-she  hdff 

hdf'ner-tsel 
hag 
id  bag 
ki'ttd 

hi-dqqk1 

lumc'bqqrg 
grus'sen  hlne1 
hl'nd 

le  lia-no' 

hine'bqqrg 

hi'ni-chen 

ha'te ;  fr.  d-'i-tV 

hdl 

lid-ldsh 

huV  ber-st'ddV 

hdlb'tqqrm 

hd'leb 

hd'lilsh 

hd'iitsh 

kd'K-gdlis' 

hdl 

hdl'land 

kdl'lou 

hdl'le 

hdl'line1 

hdl'ling  skdr'ven 

lidl'viie 

hal-m'i 

hdlm'stdd 

hdlm'stdd 

hang 

hdm'bdch 

dm-bd'td 

dm-bd'to 

hdng-b'i' 

hdm'bqqrg 

hd'meln 

hd'm'i-n'd 

hdm 

hdm'vicr 

havi'mer-fest 

hdm'mers  ze% 

d-mvns' 

dag  sur  less 

lid'nou 

lidiult'  shqqhs-hime' 

hau'ovcr,  hdn-no'fer 

hdn'ze-stBd'te 

ltd-nqqsh-fdl'v'd 

hd-pdrdn'dd 

hdps'bqqrg 

hare'bqqrg 

dr-kqqr' 

hdr'ilan" ' ger  fi/el 

hdr'ddn" ger  fyore 

hdr'den-berg' 

hdr'der-vikc' 

hdr'dinirs-veldt1 

hdrjiear' 

hd'ring-vl'ite 

hdr'lech 

hdr'lev 

bar' tin"  gen 

bdr'mers-bdchf 

d'ro 

hd'  rqm-sehk 

d-ro-ne' 

hdr'ten-stlne' 

lid:  I' md-nits 

hd''rts 

hur'rich 

lidhrts 

hdhrts'ge-rd'de 

lid' zhi-m'dtt' 

hds'ldrlt 

lids' ii-landt* 

hds'ii  im  viss'Vdnd 

lids'sfl-feVde 

lids' selt 

has  <'tre-bir'ge 

lidss'fqqrt 

lids'tin-bSk 


Fate,  fdr,fgll,whqt,  bat Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her Pine,  mart  US,  bfrd,fig.  — Note,  dove,move,wqlf,bqqk,  Iqrd.- 


■  Tvne,  bull, unite.  —  oi,  boy;  ou, house.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Haterdo,  (H.)  mts. 
Hathaz,  ( «.) 
Hattem,  (Neth.) 
Hattenhcim,  (Germ.) 
Hattingen,  (Pr.) 
Hatvin,  (H.) 
Hatzeg,  (Trans.) 
Hatzfeld,  (H. ;  A.  Zsomboly.) 
Haubordin,  (Fr.) 
Haukivcsi,.(Finl.) 
Hausberge,  (Pr.) 
Hansen,  (Germ.) 
Hausruck,  (Austr.)  mts. 
Haute-Bourgogne.     See       } 
Francbe  Comte.  \ 

Haute  Combe,  (Sard.)  cloist. 
Haute-Luce,  (Sav.) 
Hautefort,  (Fr.) 
Hauterive,  (Fr.) 
Hauteville,  (Fr.) 

Hautviliiers,  (Fr.) 
Haux,  (Belg.) 

Havana,  la,  j  g     H  b         I 
Havanna,     (  / 

Have,  le,  (Nov.  Scot.)  harb. 
Havel,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 
Havelberg,  (Pr.) 
Haverfordwest,  (Wales.) 
Havre,  le,  or  Havre  de  ) 

Grace,  (Fr.),  ( 

Hayange,  (Fr.) 
Haye,  la,  Descartes,  (Fr.) 
Haye,  la    See  S'Gravenliaag. 
Haynau,  or  Heinan,  (Pr.) 
Hayti,  (W.  Ind.)    See  Haiti. 
Hazebrouk,  (Fr.) 
Hechingcn,  (S.  W.  Germ.) 
Hecho,  (Sp.) 
Hechosoa,  (Mex.) 
Hecla,  or  Hekla,  (Icel.)  vole. 
Heddesdorf,  (Pr.) 
Hedemarken,  (Norw.)  distr. 
Hedemora,  (Sw.) 
Hedenfors,  (Sw.) 
Heemstede,  (Neth.) 
Heer,  (Neth.) 
Heerde,  (Neth.) 

Heerenberg,  S',  (Neth.) 
Heerenveen,  (Neth.) 
Heerlen,  (Neth.) 
Heesch,  (Neth.) 
Heggbach,  (Wurt.) 
Hegyallya,  (II.)  distr. 
Hcives,'  Mez<3,  (H.) 
Hegyko,  (H. ;  g.  Hciligen-  j 

stein.)  \ 

Hellenstein,  (Wurt.) 
Heida.     See  Haida. 
Heide,  or  lleydo,  (Denm.) 
Heidelberg,  (Had.) 
Heidenheirn,  (Wurt) 
Hcidesheim,  (Germ.) 
Huidiik,  (Trans.) 
Heilhroim,  (Wurt.) 
Heiligenberg,  (Bad.)    Arm  ) 

FlcwiiE.  ) 

Heiligenblut,  (Austr.) 
Heiligenhafen,  (Denm.) 
Heiligeiikreutz,  (Austr.) 
Hciligenkreutz,  (11.;  h.       ) 

Nemet-Kereztur.)  \ 

Heiligeiikreutz,  (II.  ;  ft.       i 

Szent-Kerezt. )  ] 

Heiligenstadt,  (Pr.) 
Heiligenstein.     See  Hegyko. 
Hciligkreuz,  (Tyrol.) 
Heilsberg,  (l'r.) 
Hcinau.     Sec  Haynau. 
Heinrichsbad.     See  Herisau. 
Hekla.     Sec  Hecla. 
Hckle-Fjeld,  (Norw.)  mt. 
Heldburg,  (Germ.) 
Holder,  (Neth.) 
Helena,  St.,  (S.  Atl.  Oc.)     ) 

isl.  ) 

Helene.  Ste,  (Fr.) 
Helctte,  (Fr.) 
Helge-an,  (Sw.)  r. 
Helgenas,  (Denm.)  penins. 
Helgoland,  or  Heligoland,  ) 

(North  Sea,)  isCliertha.  \ 
Hellebek,  (Denm.) 
Hellcndoorn,  (Neth.) 
Hellevoetsluys,o?-Helvoet-  ) 

sluys,  (Neth.)  j 

Hcllin,  (Sp. )  Hunum. 
Helme,  (Pr.)   r. 
Helmershausen,  (Germ.) 
Helmsley,  (F.ng.) 
Helmstadt,  (C.  Germ.) 
Helsingborg,  (Sw.) 
Helsingfors,  (Finl.) 


hd'ter-de% 
hd-h'dlis 
hat' t  em 
hat1  tin-hime' 
hat'  Vin"  gen 
hdt-vdkn 
hat-seg 
hdts'fildt 
o'bur-ddng' 
hou' ki-ve's't 
hous'ber-ge 
lion1  tin 
hous'rqqk 

ote-bqqr-gony1 

Dte-kongb 

bte-luss 

die-fur' 

ote-r'ivc' 

ote-v'ile' 

0-vi-i-ye',  o-v'il-ye' 

ho 

la  d-vd'n'd 

ha-van'na 

le  have 

lid'fil 

ha' f el-berg 

hdr'ford-wcst 

l'i  hdvr,  hdvr  d'd  gr'ds 

d-'i-ydngsh' 

id  hd-de-kdrt' 

Id  ha 

hi'nou 

ha'te  ;  fr.  a-'i-t'i' 

lidze-brqqk' 

he' chin"  gen 

e'cho 

e-chd-so'a 

he'kld,  hik'lU 

hid'  dis-dorf 

he' de-mdr' kin 

he-de-mqq'rd 

he'  din-fqrs' 

hehm'stS-de 

hehr 

hehr'de 

s-heh'rin-berg 

heh'rin-vdne' 

hehr'lin 

hehs-ch 

hig'bdeh 

hed-ydl'yd 

me-se%  hed-yesh 

hedy-keu 

hel'len-stine' 

hl'dd 

hi'de 

hV  del-berg' 

hi'  den-liime' 

hl'des-hime' 

hi-dqnk' 

hile'bron 

ki'l'i-gin-birg' 

hi'l'i-gin-blqqt' 
hi'  li-gen-hd'fin 
hi'l'i-gen-kroits' 

hi'l'i-gin-kroits' 

hi'l'i-gin-kroits' 

hi'l'i-gin-st'ddt' 

hi'l'i-gen-stiue' 

hi'lig-kroits' 

hils'birg 

hi'nou 

hinc'riclis-bddt' 

he' kid 

hejkle-fyil' 

hildt'bqqrg 

hil'dir 

he-le'na,  hel'c-na 

sdngt  e-l&ne' 

e-let' 

hel'ye-one 

hel'  gc-n§s 

hil'gu-ldndt,  he'l'i-gS- 

Idndt' 
hel'lc-bck 
hil'lin-dorne' 

hil'le-vqqt-slois' 

el-l'in' 

hil'me 

hel'ini'rs-hou'zen 

heuis'leij 

helm'stadt 

hel1 sing-borg 

hil'sing-fors' 


Helsingland,  (Sw.)  former  i 
distr.  \ 

Helsingor,  (Denm. ;  e.  El-  j 
sinore  or  Elsineur.)  \ 

Helvetien.     See  Schweiz. 

Helvoetsluys.  See  Helle-  ) 
voetsluys.  j 

Helvoort,  (Neth.) 

Honares,  (Sp.)  r. 

Henault,  (Fr.)  r. 

Henegouiven.    See  Hainaut. 

Hengelo,  (Neth.) 

Hengcrsberg,  (Bav.) 

Henneberg,  (Germ.) 

Hennebon,  (Fr.) 

Hennegau.    Sec  Hainaut. 

Henon,  (Fr.) 

Henri-Chapelle,  (Belg.) 

Henrichemont,  (Fr.) 

Henriquille,  (Cuba,)  lake. 

Heperjes.     See  Eperies. 

Heppenheim,  (Germ.) 

Herault,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Herbeumont,  (Belg.) 

Herbiers,  les,  (Fr.) 
Herbignac,  (Fr.) 
Herblat,  (Fr.) 
Herborn,  (C.  Germ.) 
Herdeke,  (Pr.) 
Hereford,  (Eng.) 
Hcrencia,  (Sp.) 
Hericourt,  (Fr.) 
Herinnes,  (Belg.) 
Herisau,  or  Heinrichsbad,   ) 
(Switz.)  \ 

Herisson,  (Fr.) 

Herkenbosch,  (Neth.) 

Heruiannstadt,  (Boh.;  b.  ■) 

Herzmanniestecz,  Herz-  > 

man  Miestecz.)  J 

Hermannstadt,  (Trans.;  ) 

Szeben  Szeke.)  ( 

Hermannstadt,  (Trans. ;  ) 

h.  Nagy-Szeben.)  ( 
Hermitage,  1',  (Fr.) 

Hermites,  les,  (Austral.)  isls. 
Hermonville,  (Fr.) 
Hermsdurf,  (Pr.) 
Hernad,  (H.)  r. 
Hernance,  (Switz.) 
Hernani,  (Sp.) 
HernSsand,  or  Wester-         j 

Norrland,  (Sw. )  prov.      ) 
Herrenbaumgarten,  (Austr.) 
Herrenberg,  (Wurt.) 
Herrengrund,  (H. ;  h.  Ur-   ) 

vi'ilgy.)  i 

Herrenhuth,  or  Herrnhut. 
Herrera,  (Sp.) 
Herrera  de  Duero,  (Sp.) 
Herrera  del  Duque,  (Sp.) 
Herrera  de  Rio  Pisuerga,     ) 

(Sp.) 
Herrera  de  Val  de  CaSas,    j 

(SpO  i 

Hernials,  (Austr.) 
Herrnhut,  or  Herrenhuth,    ) 

(Sax.)  \ 

Herself,  (Belg.) 
Hersfeld.     See  Hirscbfeld. 
Herstal,  or  Heristal,  (Belg.) 
Herstelle,  (Pr.)    Heristallum. 
Hertford,  (Eng.) 
Hertsek.     See  Ilerzegowina. 
Herve,  (Belg.) 
Herxheim,  (Bav.) 
Herzberg,  (Han.) 
Herzegowina,  or  Hertsek,    ) 

(Austr.  Turkey,)  jir.         \ 
Herzbgenbosch:     See  Bois- 

le-Ditc.  \ 

Herzogenhuchsee,  (Switz.) 
Herzogenburg,  (Austr.)        j 

Ducum  Burgum.  \ 

Herzogenrath,  (Pr. ;  fr.       \ 

Rolduc.)  \ 

Hesdin,  (Fr.) 
Hessen,  (Germ. ;  e.  Hesse,)  ) 

country.    Hessia.  \ 

Hessen-Cassel.    Sec  Kur- 

hessen ;  e.  Hesse-Cassel. 

electorate. 
Hessen  Darmstadt, (Germ.) 

grand  duchy. 
Hessen-Iloinburg,  (Germ.) 

landgrauiale. 
Hessen,  Nieder,  (Germ.) 

prov. 
Hessen,  Ober,  (Germ.)  proi. 
Het  Nicuwe  Dicp,  (Neth.), 
Hettsladt,  (Pr.) 
Ilety,  (Neth.) 


hel'  sing-ldndl' 

hel'  sing-e%r 

hel-ve' ts'i-en 

hel1  VQQt-slois' 

hil'vohrt 

e-nd'res 

e-no' 

he-ne-goti'ven(en) 

hen"  ge-lo 

hen"  gers-berg* 

hen'ne-berg' 

en'bong' 

hen'ne-gov! 

e-nong' 

ang-r'i '  sft  d-peV 

dng-r'ish-mong1 

en-r'i-k'il'ye 

he-per'  yesh 

hep'pen-hlme1 

he-ro1 

er-bda-mong' 

le-i-er-b'i-e' 

er-b'in-yak' 

er-bld' 

her'born 

her'de-ke 

her'e-furd 

e-ren'tlii-'d 

e-fi-kqqr' 

e^r'in' 

e-ri-sd' 
e-r'is-sdng' 
her' ken-bos-ch 

her' mdn-stadt' 

her'mdn-sttldt' 

her1  mdn-stadl' 

ler-mi-tagc1 

le-z-er-mite1 

er-mong-v'ile' 

herms'dqrf 

her-ned 

er-n  dugs' 

er-nd'n'i 

her'ndn-sand' 

her'ren-boum'  gar-tin 
her'ren-berg' 

her'  ren-grqqndV 

her'ren-hQQt' 
er-re'rd 

er-re'rd  de  dqo-e'ro 
er-re'rd  del  doq'ke      ^ 
er-re'rd  de  r'i'o  p'i-sqq-er'- 
gd 

er-re'rd  de  val  de  kdn'yds 

hern'dls' 

hern'hqqt 

her'selt 

hers'feldt 

here'stal 

herehtel-le 

h'cr'(hdr')ford 

hert'sek 

her've 

herks'hime 

herts'berg 

hert'se-go-v'i'nd 

her' id  -gen-bos-ch 

hert'  so-gen-bqqeh-ze 

hert'  sd-gen-bqqrg' 

hert'  so-gen-valit' 

hes-ddng' 

hes'sin 

his' sen  kds'sil 

hes'sin  darm'stddt 
hes'sin  hnm'bqqrg 

rii'der  hes'sin 

6'ber  hes'sin 
hit  e'i'pe  d'ipe 
hit.'stadl 
hit-l 


Heuberg,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Heuchelberg,  (Wurt.)m£?. 
Heukelum,  (Neth.) 
Heule,  (Belg.) 
Heuscheuer,  (Austr.)  mts. 
Heusden,  (Neth.) 
Heve,  la,  (Fr.)  cape.   Cale-  ) 

torum  Promontorium.         \ 
Heves,  (H.)  c. 
Heyduke,  or  Haiduck,  (H.;  j 

h.  B6sz6rmeny,)  towns.    ) 
Hoyst-op-den-Berg,  (Belg.) 
Heythuyzen,  (Neth.) 
Hiaqui, or  Iaqui,  (Mex.)  r. 
Hiccin.     .Sec  Hultschin. 
Hidas,  (H.) 
Hienheim,  (Bav.) 
Hieres.    See  Hyeres. 
Hierro.     See  Ferro. 
Hietzing,  Maria,  (Austr.) 
Highlands,  (Sc.) 
Higuera  de  Arjona,  (Sp.)) 
Higuera  la  Real,  (Sp.) 
Higuera,  Isla  de  la,  or  Isla  ) 

Cristina,  (Sp.)  \ 

Hijar,  Ixar,  or  Hixar,  (Sp.) 

Hilaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Hilaire  de  Talmont,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Hildburghausen,  (C.  Germ.) 
Hildesheirn,  (Han.) 
Hilleroed,  (Denm.) 
Hilpolstein,  (Bav.) 
Hilvarenbeek,  (Neth.) 
Himalaya,  Himalay,  or       ) 

Himmaleh,  (As.)  mts.      J 
Himmelkron,  (Bav.) 
Hindeloopen,  (Neth.) 
Hindoen,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Hiniesta,  or  Yniesta,  (Sp.)  ) 

Scgestica.  ) 

Hinojares,  (Sp.) 
Hinojosa  del  Duque,  (Sp.) 

Hippolyte,  St.,  (Ft.) 
Hirschau,  (Bav.) 
Hirschberg,  (Pr.) 
Hirschberg,  (Boh. ;  b.  j 

Dokzy.)  | 

Hirschensprung,  or  Hir-      j 

zensprung,  (Switz.)  \ 

Hirschfeld.     See  Hersfeld. 
Hirschholm,  (Denm.) 
Hirsingue,  (Fr.) 
Hirson,  (Fr.) 
Hirzel,  (Switz.) 
Hirzensprung.    See  Hir-     ) 

schensprung.  \ 

Hisingen,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Hitu,  or  Ytou,  (Braz.) 
Hjamoe,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Hjelm,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Hjelmar,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Hjoerring,  (Denm.) 
Hlaupetjn,  (Boh.) 
Hlina,  (H.)  mt 
Hlinsko,  (Bob.) 
Hluk,  (iMor.) 
Hoboken,  (Belg.) 
Hobroe,  (Denm.) 
Hocbfelden,  (Fr.) 
Hochgolling,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Hochheim,  (Germ.) 
Hochkirch,  (Sax.) 
Hochplatt,  (Bav.)  mt. 
Hochschwab,  (Austr.)  mt 
Huclist,  (Germ.) 
Hochstadt,  (Bav.) 
Hochstctten,  Grosz,  (Switz.) 
Hochwald,  (W.  Germ.)  vtts. 
Hochwang,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Hodiniont,  (Belg.) 
Hoegaerden.  Sec  Ilougaerde. 
Hof,  (Bav.) 
Hofgeismar,  (Germ.) 
Hofweil,  (Switz.) 
Ilogue,  la,  (Fr.)  cape. 
Hfigyesz,  (H.) 
Hohenasperg,   Wurt.) 
llohenbnick,  (Boh.;  b.         ) 

Trzebecbowice.)  ( 

Hobenelbe,  (Boh.) 
llohon  Ems,  (Tyrol.) 
Hohenfriedberg,  (Pr.) 
Qohenfurt,  (Boh.) 
Hohen  llanu'ln,  (Han.) 
Hohenheim,  (Wurt.) 
Ilobcnlinden,  (Bav.) 
Hohenlohe,  (Germ.)  anc.    } 

principal.  \ 

Hohenmauth,  (Boh.  ;  b. 

Wysoky  Meyto.)  \ 

Hohenstaufen,  (Wiirt.) 


hoi'berg 
hoi'chil-birg 
hdti' ke-leum 
hdlt'le,  liM 
hoi'shoi'ir 
hdbs'din 

Id  heve 

he-vesh 

hey-duke! 

hist-op-den-berg 

kite'  hoi-zen 

'i-d'k'i 

hits'ck'ine 

lii-ddsh 

liin'hime 

'i-ire' 

'i-er'ro 

md-r'i'd  Hit' sing 

hi'lands,  h'i'lands 

'i-ge'rd  de  dr-chu'n'd 

'i-ge'rd  Id  re-'dl' 

'is'ld  de  Id  'i-ge'rd 

'i'chdr 

sdng-t-'i-larc' 

sdng-t-'i-lare'  de  t'dl-mong 

hild'  bqqrg-hoti'  zen 

hil'dis-hlme 

hil'le-rdnd 

hil' pul-stine 

hil'vd-ren-bdke' 

tii-mu'la-yu,  h'i-md'rd-'if 

h'i-ind'h,  lii-md-le' 
him'  mil-krone 
hin'de-lo'pen 
hin'deiin 

'i-n'i-es't'd 

'i-no-elid'res 
'i-no-eho' sd  del  dqq'ke 

sdng-t-'i-po-litc' 

hir'shou 

hirsh'birg 

hirsh  berg 

hir'  shin-sprqqngJ 

hirsh'fildt 

hirsh' holm 

'ir-sdng-g' 

'ir-song' 

hirt'sil 

hirt'  sen-sprqqng 

h'i'sin"  gin 

'i-tqq' 

ydr'neil 

yilm 

yel'm'dr 

ytli.r'ring 

Moup'ye-iine 

hl'i'nd 

hl'ins'ko 

hlqqk 

ho'bo-kin 

ho-bro' 

hoch'fil'din 

hdrh'  gql'ling 

hdeh'hime 

horli'kirch 

hoch'pldt 

hoch'shvdbe 

heuchst 

Uoch'stMt 

gross  lior/i'stit-ten 

horh'i-Uldt 

hdrh'  rang 

ho-d'i-mong' 

hqo'  gdr-di.n 

hof 

htjf  gis-m'tir 

ho  frile 

Id  hug 

hciid-yehs 

ho'  hen-ds'pirg 

ho'hin-brqqk' 

hd'hen-il'be 
hu'hin  ims 
ho'hin-fr'id'birg 
ho'hin-fnqrt 
ho' heu  ha'miln 
ho'hi  n-blmc' 
ho'hin-lin'din 

ho'hin-lo'he 

ho'liin-moui' 
ho'  hin-stou'fin 


vtie;  H  short,  but.  —  Fr.  dit  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ?i7/,  liquid.  —  An"ger.  — g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  o,  between  v  and  f. 
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Hohenstein,  (Sax.) 
Hohentwiel,  (Wurt.) 
Hohenzieritz,  (N.  Germ.) 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,   J 

(Germ.)  princip.  j 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaring-    j 

en,  (Germ.)  princip.         ) 
Holabiunn,  (Austr.) 
Holar,  (Icel.) 
Holhek,  or  Holbeck,  ) 

(Denm.)  j 

Holguin,  (Cuba.) 
Holi'c,  or  Holitz,  (Boh.) 
Holies,  (H.) 
Holitz.     See  Holic. 
Holtz,  (Boh.) 

Holland,  Noord,  (Neth.)  pr. 
Holland,  Zuid,  (Neth.) 
Hollands-Diep,  (Neth.) 
Holleschau,  (Alor.) 
Hollfeld,(Bav.) 
Holrnestrand,  (Norw.) 
Hulowczyn,  (R.) 
Holstebroe,  iDenin.) 
Holstein,  (Denm.)  duchy.    ) 

Holsatia.  i 

Holzappel,  (Germ.) 
Holzminden,  (Germ.) 
Homberg,  (Germ.) 
Hombourg,  (Fr.) 
Homhurg,  (C.  Germ.) 
Horn  burg  vor  der  Hohe,      ) 

(C.  Germ.)  ~\ 

Homme,  (Belg.)  r. 
Honda,  (N.  Gran.) 
Hondschoten,  or  Hond-        ) 

scote,  (Fr.)  \ 

Hondsholredyk,  (Neth.)      j 

Honduras,  (C.  A.)  state. 
Honfleur,  (Fr.) 
Hongrie.     See  Hungaiy. 
Honigberg,  (Trans.) 
Honnecourt,  (Fr.) 

Honore,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Honorine,  Stc.,  la  Char-      ) 

donne,  (Fr.)  j 

Honorine,  Ste.,  la  Guil-       ) 

laume,  (Fr.)  J 

Honrubia,  (Sp.) 
Hooge,  (Neth.) 
Hoogeveen,  (Neth.) 
Hoogezand,  (Neth.) 
Hooglede,  (Belg.) 
Hoogstraeten,  (Belg.) 
Hoorn,  (Neth.) 
Hopital,  1',  (Sard.) 
Horazd'owice,  (Boh'.) 
Horb,  (Wurt.) 
Hurcajada,  (Sp.) 
Horcajo  de  Santiago,  (Sp.) 
Horde,  (Pr.) 
Horgen,  (Switz.) 
Horn,  (Austr.) 
Hoinachos,  (Sp.) 
Horn-Afvan,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Hornhausen,  (Pr.) 
Hornija,  (Sp.) 
Hoiowice,  or  Horscho-        ) 

witz,  (Boh.)  \ 

Horschowitz.     Sec  Horzo-  j 

wic.  \ 

Florsen,  or  Horsens,  (Denm.) 
Hiirselberg,  (C.  Germ.)  m. 
Horsensfjord,  (Denm.)  bay. 
Horst,  (Neth.) 
Horten,  (Norw.) 
Horvith  Orszag.    See  Cro-  ) 

atia.  \ 

Horzie,  (Boh.) 
Horzowic,  or  Horschowitz,  ) 

(Bob.)  j 

Hosin,  (Bob.) 
Hostalrich,  (Sp.) 
Hoszuulezo,  (H.) 
Himdan,  (Fr.) 
Houga,  (Fr.) 
Hougaerde,  or  Hoegaer-      ) 

den,  (Bclir.)  j 

Hougfpss,  (Norw.)  fall. 
Houlme,  (Fr.)  old  dio. 
Hoxter,  fPr.) 
Hoya,  (Han.)  co. 
Hoyerswerda,  (Sax.) 
Hradek,  or  Wiinschelberg,  ) 

(Pr.)  j 

Hradisch,  (Mor.) 
Hradisko,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Ilrubieszow,  (Pol.) 
Ihv.ib,  (Boh.) 
Huahua,  (Peru.) 
Huahuapan,  (Mex.) 


ho' hen-stine1 

hu' hen-tv'ile' 

ho'hen-ts'i'rits 

ho' '  hin-tsql'lern  he'ehin"- 

gen 
ho' hen-tsql' Urn  z'ig'm'd- 

rin"  gen 
ho'ld-brqqn' 
ho'ldr 

hql'bSk 

dl-g'ine' 

ho'lits 

ho' litsh 

ho'lits 

holts 

nohrdt  hql'ldndt 

zoid  hql'ldndt 

hql'ldndts-dipe 

hot' le-shou 

hql'feldt 

holm'  strand 

ho-ldv' tsh'in 

hol'ste-bro 

hql'stine 

holts' 'dp' pH 
holts' min' den 

hqm'berg 
ong-bqqr' 
hqm'bqqrg 

hqm'bqqrg  fore  der  hdll'he 

dine 

on'd'd 

hands' cho-ten,  hongds- 
kote' 

hqnds-hql' re-dike ;  com- 
monly hqnds-ldhr' dike 

on-dqq'rds 

hong-fle%r' 

hong-gr'i' 

hb'  nig-berg 

onc-kqqr' 

sdng-t.-d-nd-re' 

sdngt  o-nb-rine'  I'd  sh'dr- 

dbne' 
sdngt-6-no-r'ine'  I'd  g'i-'i- 

yome',  g'H-yome' 
bn-rqq'  bi-'d 
ho'ge 

ho'ge-vene' 
ho'ge-zdnd' 
hog'U'de 
hog'strd'tin 
home 
Ib-p'i-tdV _^ 
h o  -rash-dyo-v'it-se 
hqrb 

or-kd-chd'  d'd 
or-kd'cho  de  s'dn-t'i-'d1 go 
hdhr'de 
hqr'  gen 
horn 

or-nd'ehbs 
hqrn-'d'v'dn 
hqrn'hou'zen 
dr-n'i'cha 

hqr'  sho-v'it-se(vits) 

hqr' sho-vits 

hqr'  zen(ti'ns) 

heur'zel-berg' 

hqr'ztns-fyore1 

hqrst 

hqr' ten 

hor-v'dht'  or-s'dg' 

hqr'zits 

hor'shb-vits 

ho'z'ine 

bs-ldl-rik' 

hbs-sqq-me'so 

hqq-d'dng' 

hqq-gd' 

hqq'gdr-de 

huurr-fqss' 

hQQlm, 

hfiik'ster 
hoi'a,  hb'yii 
hoi'  ers-ver'd'd 

hr'd'dek 

hr'd'd'ish 

hrd-d'is'ko 

hrqq-b'i-e'shqf 

hrshr'ihb 

qq-d'qq-a 

qq  d-qq-'d-p'dn' 


Huajocingo.  See  Huejocingo. 
Huallago.     See  Guallago. 
Huallanca,  (Peru.) 
Huamachuco,  or  Guama-    ) 

chuco,  (Peru.)  \ 

Huamanga,  or  Guamanga,  ; 

(Peru.)  ( 

Huatnantla,  (Mex.) 
Huancavelica,  or  Guanca-  ) 

velica,  (Peru.)  j 

Huaniqueo,  (Mex.) 
Huantayava,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Huanuco,  or  Guanuco,        ) 

(Peru.)  j 

Huaqui.     See  Yagui. 
Huaraz,  (Peru.) 
Huari,  (Peru.) 
Huarte,  (Sp.) 
Huasco,  or  Guasco,  ) 

(Chile,)  r.  \ 

Huatalco, or  Guatalco,( Mex.) 

Huatlan,  or  Guatlan,  (Mex.) 
Huaura,  or  Guaura,  (Peru.) 
Huavateeas,  (S.  A.)  isls. 
Hubert,  St.,  (Belg.) 
Hubertsburg,  (Sax.) 
Hiickeswagen,  (Pr.) 
Huddiksvall,  (Sw.) 
Huejocingo,  or  Huajocin-    ) 
go,  (Mex.)  j 

Huelma,  (Sp.) 

Huelva,  (Sp.)     Onoba. 
Huercalovera,  (Sp.) 
Huerta  del  Rey,  (Sp.) 
HuertadeValdecarabanos,  ) 

(Sp.)  i 

Huesca,  (Sp.)    Osca,  Slcosca. 
Huescar,  (Sp.) 
Huete,  (Sp.) 
Huisne,  (Fr.)  r. 
Huisseau-snr-Mauve,  (Fr.) 
Huissen,  (Neth.) 
Huisum,  or  Huysum,  (Neth.) 
Hulst,  (Neth.) 
Hultschin,  (Pr.  Sil.;  pol.     ) 

Hiccin.)  J 

Humpolec,  or  j    Bo]])         ( 

Hundsdorf,  (H-) 
Hungary,  (Austr.  ;  h.  mag- 

yar  Orsz&g  ;  g:  Ungarn 

fr.  Hongi"ie,)  kingdom. 

Pavnonia. 
Huningue,  (Fr.  ;  g.  Hu- 

ningen.)  ) 

Hunse,  (Neth.) 
Hunte,  (Han.)  r. 
Hunyad,  (Trans.)  c. 
Hussinec,  (Boh.) 
Husum,  (Denm.) 
Huszt,(H.) 
Hutteiibcrg,  (Austr.) 
Hiitten-Ptcinach,  (Sax.) 
Huttvveil,  (Switz.) 
Huy,  (Bel^.) 
Huysse,  (Belf;.) 
Huysum,  or  Huisum, (Neth.) 
Hvaloe,  (Norw.)  mZ. 
Hven,  or  Hwcn,  (Denm.)  isl, 
Hyabarv,  or  Yavari,  (Braz.) 
Hy^res,'or  Hidres,  (Fr.)      ) 

Jircw,  Hieros.  ) 

Hyeres,  (Fr.)  isles. 


QQ-'d-chd  -thin1  go 
gOQ-'dl-y'd1 go 
gQQ-'dl-yan' 'kd 
gQQ-d-md-choQ'ko 

gOQ-d-mdn'  ga 

gQQ-d-mdnt'ld 

gQQ-an-kd-ve-Wk'd 

gQQ-a-n'i-ke'o 

gQQ-dn-t'd-tjd'vd 

gQQ-a-nQQfko 

gQQ-d-h'ir 

goo-d'rath 

goo-a'ri 

gQQ-ar'te 

gQQ-ds'ko 

gqq-d-tdVko 

gQQ-dt-ltin( 

gVQ-ti' QQ-r'd 

gQQ-a-y'd-te' k'ds 
sditg  hfo-bereJ 
Iiqo'  brrts-baorg1 
Mik'kps-v'd'  gen 
hqcd'  diks-vdV 

gQQ-e-clw-th'in' go 
gQQ-cl'm'd 
goo-el'vd 
goo-er-ka-lo-vejr'd 
goo-er'td  del  ref'i 

goo-er'ta  de  vdV de-k'd-r'd- 
bdn.'yos 

gQQ-£S<kd 

goo-esrkdr 
gQQ-e'te 
ft  -iner 

•ft-Ys-so  r$ur-move 
hois' sen 
hoi's&im 
hfiilst 

hoqlt' shine 

hoQm'po-Uts 
fiQQndts1  dorf 

hunnga-ry 

hfa-ndng-gj  h&nin'fgen 

h&in'sc 

koQn'te 

JtQQn'yad 

hQQs's'i-nets 

hyo'zQQm 

flQQSt 

hitt.' 'ten-berg 

Mn'ten-stVndch 

hoqt'vile 

h/Sh 

Mt-'iss! 

hoi'scnlm 

rd'leh 

vefin 

yd-va-r'if 

i-Bre' 


I. 


Iampol,  or  Jampol,  (R.  Pol.)  'i-'dm-pol 
Ibach,  (Switz.)  i'b'dch 

Ibague,  or  Lbnque,  (N.  Gran.)  ?-bd'ge(ke) 


Ibarra,  (Ecuad.  S.  A.) 

'i-bdr'r'd 

Ibarra  Zalgo,  (Sp.) 

'i-bdr'rd  thai' go 

Ibayzabal,  (Sp.)  r. 

'i-bd-'i-thd'  bdl 

Ibera,  (PI.  Conf.) 

'i-be'r'd 

lbi,  (Sp.) 

'i'b'i 

Ibiso,  (Sw.) 

'i'bi-so          ^ 

fliros  del  Rev,  (Sp.) 

'i'bros  del  rej'i 

lea,  San  Geronimo  de, 

j    s'dn  c/ie-ro'n'i-m 

(Peru.) 

) 

[ceo,  or  Yko,  (Braz.) 

ili-ko' 

rchterghero,  (Belg.) 

ick'ter-gem 

Icolnikill,  (Hebrides.) 

i-lcoiii'lcil 

nddy  i'd'd 
'i-d'dn'yd~n5'v'd 
'i'd'dr-v'dldt 
'i'dr'i-d 

'i'dro 

id'stedt 

idt'stine 

'i-e's'i 

'iffang-dW 

'{f'fer-ten 

'ife-l'dhc 

'i'gl'd,  i-gl'd'v'd 

'i'glou- 

'i-gle' s'i-ds 


sdng-t~'in-y'if 
'i-gnq-a-sno' 


'i-gQQ-d-le'ch'd 

s'dn  dn-to'n'i-o  de  Id 

'i-gqq-'d'n'd 
'i-goq-a'pe 
'i-gqq-d-r'd'sQQ 
z-goq-ds-sgo' 
'i'n'd 
'i'ke-len 
'i-ker-v'dhr1 
'i-l'dnts' 

sdn  il-de-fon' so 


Ida,  Nagy,  (H.) 
Idanha-Nova,  (Port.) 
Idarwald,  (Pr.)  mt.  chain. 
Idria,  (111.) 
Idro,  (N.  It.)  lake.    Edri- 

nits  Lacns.) 
Idstedt,  (Denm.) 
Idstein,  (Germ.) 
lesi,  (It.)    JEsis. 
Iffendic,  (Fr.) 
Ifferten.     See  Yverdun. 
Itlak.     See  Wallachia. 
Igla,or  lglawa,  (Mor.)  r. 
Iglau,  (Mor.) 
Iglesias,  (Sard.) 
Iglo,  (H. ;  g.  Neudorf.) 
Igny,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Iguacu,  (Braz.) 

Iguacu,  or  Curitiba,(Braz.)  r.  i-goc-d-soo' 
Igualada,  (Sp.)    Aqua:  Lata.  'i-goo-d-Vd' d'd 
Igualeja,  (Sp.) 
Iguana,  San  Antonio  de 

la,  (Mex.) 
Iguape,  (Braz.) 
Iguaracu,  (Braz.) 

Iguassu.     See  Iguacu. 
Ihna,  (Pr.)  r. 
Ikelen,  (Sw.)  mt. 
Ikervar,  (H.) 
Ilanz,  (Switz.) 
Ildefonso,  San,  or  La 

Granja,  (Sp.) 
lie  a  Vache,  (Hayti,)  penins.  ?le  a  vashe 
lie  aux  Pintades,  (W.Af.)isi.  lie  5  pang-lade' 
lie  de  Fiance,  (Fr.)  oldpr.     'He  d'efrdngs 
lie  d'Yeu.     See  Dieu.  'He  d'i-tfu' 

lies  d'Institut,  (Austral.)  is?.  'He  ddng-st'i-tii1 

ilettes,  les  Grandes,  (Fr.)         le  gr'dngd-z-i-let' 
ile  Bourbon,  (E.  At.)  isl.         'ile  bqqr-bong1 
Tledes  Lepreux,( Austral. )isl.  tie  de  le-pre%' 
lies  Basses,  (Austral.)  isls.       'He  bass 
lies  de  Contrarietes, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
lies  de  la  Tresorerie, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
lies  d'Entrecasteaux, 

(Austral.)  isls. 
lies  Francaises,  (Austral.) 

isls. 
Ilezkaja  Sastschita,  (R.) 
Ilezkoi  Gorodok,  (R.) 

Ilha  de  Principe, (Guin.)  isls.  'H'y'd  de  pr'in' s'i-pe 
Ilha  del  Fuego,  (Cape  Verd.)  'H'y'd  del  fqq-c'gqq 
Ilha  do  Governador, 

(Braz.)  isl. 
Ilha-Grande,  (Braz.)  isl. 
Ilhas  de  Amirante.     See 

Amirante. 
Ilhas  de  Cabo  Verde, 

(Cape  Verd.) 
Ilhavo,  (Port.) 
Ilheos,  Comarca  dos, 

(Braz.)  distr. 
Ilinca,  ur  Ilinissa,  (Ecuad. 

S.'A.) 
Ill,  (Fr.)  r. 


'He  de'  kong-trd^r'i-e-te' 
'He  de  I'd  tre-zO-r'e'-r'i1 
'He  ddngtr-k'd-sto1 
'He  fr'dng-saze' 
%-lels'k'd-y'd  s'dst-sh'i't'd 
'i-lets' ko-'i  gd-rd-dok' 


'H'y'd  dqq  gqq-ver-n'd-dor' 
V  y'd-gr'dn' de 
'il'y'ds  de  'd-m'i-r'dn' te 

'il'y'ds  de  k'd'bqq  ver'de 

'il-y'd'vqq 

kqq-mdr'kd  dqqs  'H'ye-qqs 

'i-lin's'd,  'i-l'i-n'is'sa 
'il 


Illanon,  (As.  Archipel.)  bay.  'H-v'dn'ydn 

Illau,  (H. ;  h.  Illava.) 

Ille-et-Vilaine,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Iller,  (S.  Germ.)  r. 

Illescas,  (Sp.)     Jllucuris. 

Illiez,  val  d',  (Switz.)  v. 

Illiinani,  (Bol.  Andes,)  mts. 

Illinois,  (U.  S.)  j 

Illirien.     See  Illyria. 

Illnau,  (Switz.) 

Illocos,  (Luzon,)  pr. 

Illnk,  (Slavonia.) 

Illora,  (Sp.) 

Illueca,  (Sp.) 

Illvefalva,  (Trans.) 

Illyria  ;  (g.  Illyrien,)  king.  ) 


Illyricum. 
Urn,  (Germ.)  r. 
limenau,  (C.  Germ.) 
How,  (Pol.) 

Ilpize,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Ilsenberg,  (Pr.) 
Imbe,  (Braz.)  r. 

Imier,  St.,  (Switz. ;  g.  St, 

Iiumer.) 
Iniirrida,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Imola,  (C.  It.)  Forum Cornelii.  'i'mo-ld 
Imosclll,  (Dalm.)  'i-mos'k'i 

Imphy,  (Fr.)  dng-j'i1 


il'lou,  'il-l'd'v'd 

'He-e-v'i-ldne' 

il'ler 

'H-yes'k'ds 

vd'l-d'H-l'i-e1 

'il-ij'i-md'ni 

il-li-nois'(ui')  ;  fr.  'il-ti- 

no-'d' 
il-l'i' r'i-en 
il'nou 
'H-yo'kos 
Wlok 
'il-yO'r'd 
'il-yqq-e'k'd 
'H-ye-fdld'v'd 

illyr'ia 

ilm 

il'me-nou 
'i'lqqf 

sang-t-'H-piie' 

il'zhi-berg' 

'ing-be' 

sdng-t-i-m'i-e1 ',  zdnkt  im'- 

mer 
'i-mir-r'i'  d'd 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  — Mile,  prey,  help,  there,  h'e'r.  —  Pine,  marine,  btrd,  fig.  —  JVStc,  dSve,  mdve,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy  ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  ii  long, 
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Imst,  (Tyrol.) 
Inagua,  (Bahama  Isl.) 
Inca,  (Majorca.) 
[nchocajo,  (Peru,)  mt. 
Incholm,  (tic.) 
Inchy-Beaumont,  (Fr.) 
Incisa,  (Pied.) 
Indals-elf,  (Svv.)  r. 
Indio,  (Isthmus  of  Pana-     ) 

ma,)  r.  j 

Indre,  (Fr.)  clep. 
fndre-et-Loire,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Indrct,  (Fr.)  isl. 
lnos,  Santa,  (Gulf  of  Calif.)  ) 

id.  \ 

Ingelheim,  (Germ.) 
Ingelmiinster,  (Delg.) 
Ingerniannlaiid.     See  Ingria. 
Ingolstadt,  (Bav.) 
Ingria,  or  Ingermannland,  ) 

(R.)  prov.  \ 

Inhambane,  (E.Afr.)  country. 
Inhumirim,  (Braz,)  r. 
Inn,  (C.  Europe,)  r.    (Emus. 
Innichen,  (Tyrol.)  Jlguntum. 
Innsbruck,  or  Iniispruck,    ) 

(Tyrol.)     JEnipons.  \ 

Inovvraclaw,  (Pr.  Pol.)   g.  ) 

Jung  Breslau.)  j 

Insara,  (R.) 
Insclsberg,  (Sax.)  mt. 
Insterburg,  (Pr.) 
Interlachen,  (Svvitz.) 
Intra,  (Pied.) 
Ipane  Guacu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Ipava,  (Venez.) 

Ipoly,  or  Eypel,  (H.)  r. 

Ipoly  Bolyk,  (H.) 

Ipoly  Sigh,  (H  ) 
Ips,  (Austr.)     Pons  Isitlis. 
Ipsitz,  or  Sfbbsitz,  (Austr.) 
Ipswich,  (Eng.) 
Iquique,  (Peru.) 
Irasu,  (C.  A.)  vole. 
libit,  (R.) 
Irbitsk,  (R.) 
Iregh,  (II.) 

Ireland,  Erin,  Jerne.    J2i-  ) 
bernia.  \ 

Irgis,  (R.)  r. 
Irkutsk,  (R.)  gov. 
Iremal,  (R.)  mts. 
Irmiel,  (R.)  mts, 
Irnis.     See  Giornico. 
Irodouer,  (Fr.) 
Irun,  (Sp.) 

Irvillac,  (Fr) 

Isaba,  (Sp.) 

Isabella,  i  Hayti.) 

Isatnal,  (Yucatan  ) 

Isar,  Iser,  (Germ.)  r.     Tsara. 

lsaszeg,  (II.) 

Ischel,  or  Ischl,  (Austr.) 

Ischia,  (Napl.)     JEnaria,    ) 

Pithecusa.)  \ 

Ischiga,  (R.) 
Ischiginsk,  (R.) 
Ischim,  (R.)  r, 
Ischitella,  (Napl.) 
Ischl,  or  Iscala,  (Austr.) 
Isc-Fjord,  (Denm.)  inlet. 
Isegbem,  (Belg.) 
Isenburg,  (Germ.)  distr. 
Iseo,  Lago  d',  (N.  It.)   La-  ) 

cus  Sevinus.  \ 

Isere,  (Sard.)  ;•.    Isara. 
Isere,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Iserlohn,  (Pr.) 
Isernia,  (Napl.)     JEscrnia. 
Iset,  ( R.)  r. 
Isigny,  (Fr.) 
Isili,  (Sard.) 
Iskanderia,  Skandena,  Al-  ) 

exandria,  (Eg.)  j 

Isker,  (Bulg.)  r.     (Exits. 
Isla  Cristina.     See  Higuera. 
Isla  del  Rey,  (Gulf  of  Pana.) 
Isla  de  la  Calainidad,  (N.    ) 

W.  A.)  isl.  \ 

Isla  dos  Pinos,  (Sp.  W.  Ind.) 
Isla  de  Leon,  or  San  Fer-    / 

nando,  (Sp.)  j 

Isla  de  Los  Pajaros,  (Aits-  i 

tral.)  isl.  \ 

Isla  Mayor,  (Sp.)  isl. 
Islas  Antilas,  (W.  Ind.) 
Isle,  (Fr.)  r.     Insula.. 
Isle-en-Dodon,  1',  (Fr.) 
Isle-en-Jourdain,  1',  (Fr.) 
Isle  Roussc,  1',  (Cors.) 
Isle,  P,  (Fr.) 


imst 

i-nd'  gqq-'d 

'in'k'd 

in-clto-k'd' cho 

inch'home 

dng-slii' bo-mong' 

'in-ch'i'sd 

in'  ddllls-elo 

'in'd'i-o 

dngdr        0 

dngtlr-e-lb-'dre1 

dng-dre' 

s'dn'td  i-nesr 

in" '  gel-himc' 
in"  gU-mitn'  ster 
in"  grr-vt'dn'  land 
in"  gol-stddt' 

ing'na 

in-y'dng-b'd'ne 
in-yqq-nii-ring1 
in 
in'ni-chen 

ins'  brqqk'prqqk) 

i-no-vr'dts'idf 

'in-sd'rd 
in'  zels-berg' 
in  ster-bqqrgf 
in-  ter-la'ctien 
'in'trd  ,., 

i-p'd-ne1  gqq-d-sqql 
'i  pd'vu 

'i'poly,  I'pet 

'i'poly  bolyk 

't'pBly  slidhg 
ips 

ip'zits 

ip'sitch 

'i-k'i'kc 

'ir'd-sqq' 

'ir  bit' 

ir-b'itsk* 

'i-^reg 

ire'land 

'ir-gis' 
'ir  knets/c? 
'i-re  vial' 
'ir  mi-eV 
ir'nis 
i-ro-dqq-er 
i-rqqn' 

'ir-vi-'i-y'dlc',  'ir-v'il-ydk' 

'i-s'ci  b'd 

'i-s'd-bel'y'd 

'i-sd-mdl' 

'i'%'drs  I'zer 

'i-sh'd-seg 

i'shcl,  ishl 

is'ki-'d 

'i-sfii-gd' 
'i-sh'i-ginsk! 

'i-shini' 
is-ki-tel'l'd 
ishl,  is  k'd-l'd 
'i' ze-fijore! 
'i'se-gem 
i'zhl-bqqrg 

I'd' go  di-se'o 

'i-tere' 

'i-zSrc' 

i' zer-lone1 

'i-srr'rii-'d 

•i-fiti 

'i-sln-y'i1 

i'si-l'i 

is-k'dn-de-fi''d 

is'licr 

is'l'd  kr'i-st.i'n'd 

is'l'd  del  re'i 

'is'l'd  de  Id  kd-Vd-m'i-d'dd' 

'is'l'd  dos  p'i'nus 

'is'l'd  de  le-on' 

'is'l'd  tie  Ids  p'd'clid-ros 

'is'ld  nid-yor' 

'is'lds  dn-t'i'lds 

tie 

lilc-'dng-do-ddng1 

I'ile-dng-gqqr-ddng' 

tile  vqqss 

Vile 


Ismailowo,  (R.) 

'is-ind'i-ld-vo 

Iszny,  (VViitt.) 

is'n'i 

Ismiel,  (R.)  distr. 

is-vii-el' 

Isnello,  (Sic.) 

'is-ntl'lo 

Isola,  (Napl.) 

'i'so-id 

Isola  Bella,  (It.)  isl. 

'i'so-l'd  bel'id 

Isola  della  Scal.i,  (N.  It.) 

'i'so-l'd  del'lds-k'd'l'd 

Isola  dei  Canonici  di  Pa-     ) 

i'so-l'd  de'i  ka-no'ni-cUi 

lanza,  (It.)  isl.                  ) 

di  pd-ldnd'sd 

Isola  Grossa,  (Adri.  Sea,)    i 
isl.     Scardona.                      ) 

'i'so-l'd  gros's'd 

Isola  Madre,  (It.)  isl. 

'i'so-ld  ind'  dre 

Iscla  ds:  Fas3at;ri    (It )  isl 

'i'so-id  de'i  pes-kd-to'r'i 

Isole  di  Lipari,  (Sic.)  isls. 

i'su-le  di  li'pd-r'i 

Isole  di  Tremiti,  (Adri.        ; 

Sea,)  isls.                          j 

Isonzo,  (111.)  r.     Sontius. 

i-sond'so 

Ispica,  (Sic.)  v. 

is'pi-ku 

Issingeaux,  (Fr.) 

'is-sdng-gu' 

Issoire,  (Fr. )     Jsstodurum. 

is-so-'dre' 

Issoudun,  (Fr.) 

is-soQ-ddkng' 

Issy,  (Fr.) 

is-s'i' 

Isthmus,  (N.  Gran.  S.  A. ;   ) 

sp.  Istmo  or  Panama  )      \ 

Istres,  (Fr.) 

'istr 

.strien,  j  (A"st^  Tcmns.    j 

isl'ria 
is'tr'i-m 

Itabaianna,  (Braz.)  m. 

'i-t'd-b'd-i-'dn'n'd 

Itabira,  (Braz.) 

'i-t'd-bi'rd 

Itabira-de-Mata-Dentro,       ) 

'i-td-bi'r'd-de-m'd'i'd-den1- 

(Braz  )                                  J 

trqo 

Itacolumi,  (Braz.)  mts. 

i-td-kd-lqq-m'i 

Itaguabi,  (Braz.) 

i-t'd-goq-'d-'i 

Itala,  (Sic.) 

'i-td'ld 

Italy  ,  it.  Italia  ;  g.  Italien  ;  ) 

it'aly,  i-t'd'li-'d,  'i-td'li-en 

fr  L'ltalie.     Italia.           \ 

li-t'd-li 

Itainaraca,  (Braz.)  isl. 

i-t'd-vl'd-r'd-k'd' 

Itaparica,  or  Taparica,         ) 
(Braz.)  isl.                        j 

'i-t'd-p'd-ri  k'd 

Itapicuru,  (Braz.)  r. 

i-td-pi-kqq-rqq! 

Itapua,  or  Ytapua,  (Parag  ) 
S.  A.)                                 j 

i-td-pqq'd 

Itata,  (Chile,)  r. 

'i-t'd't'd 

Itenes,  or  Guapore,  (Bol      ) 
S.  A.)  r.                             j 

i-te-nes 

Itinivini,  (Venez.)  r. 

i-ti-ni-vi'ni 

Iton,  ( Fr.)  r 

'i-tong1 

Itri,  (Napl.) 

i'tr'i 

Itu,  (Braz.) 

'i-tqq1 

Itza,  or  Peten,  (C.  A.)  lake. 

'it's'd 

Itzeboe,  (Denm.) 

it'  se-ho1 

Ivahi,  or  Urahi,  (Braz.)  r. 

'i-v'd-'i 

Ivanich,  (Croatia.) 

'i-v'd-n'ich 

Ivanv,  (H.) 

'i-v'dny 

Iverdun.     See  Ifferten. 

'{-vcr-ddungF 

Ivica  or  Iviza,  (Sp.)  isl.       ) 
Ebttsus.                                j 

i  vi-s'd,  i'vi-th'd 

Ivoy-le-Pre,  (Fr.) 

i-vo-u'le-pre 

lvrea,  (Pied.)     Eparedia. 

'i-vre,'a 

Ivrv-la-Bataille,  (Fr.) 

i-vr'i'  id-b'd-t'dly' 

Ivry-sur-Seinc,  (Fr.) 

'i-vri'  sur-sune 

I  wan  go  rod,  (R.) 

'i-v'dn'  go-rod 

Ixar.   See  Hijar. 

'i'ch'dr 

Ixclles,  (Belg.) 

'is-sel' 

Izalco,  (C.  A.)  vole. 

'i-th'dVko 

Ize,  (Fr.) 

'i-ie' 

Izieux,  (Fr.) 

'i-ii-tfit' 

Isnajar,  (Sp.) 

is-nd' clt'dr 

Iznatoraf,  (Sp.)    Jlnatorgis. 

'itk{'is)-nd-to-r'df 

Iztaccihuatl,  (Mex.)  vole. 

ith{is)-t'dli-s'i-gqq-'dtV 

J. 


Jaalons,  (Fr.) 

Jaar,  or  Goer,  (Belg.)  r. 

Jabalon,  (Sp.)  r. 

Jabari,  (Peru.) 

Jabbcke,  (Belg.) 

Jaboa,  (Sp.) 

Jablona.      Sec  Gabdau. 

Jablonnoi  Ct'ebet,  (R.)  mts. 

Sit.  Yablonnot  Crebet. 
Jablondw,  (Gal.) 
Jablunka,    )  (Austr.  Sil.) 
Jablunkau,  \     pass. 
Jabugo,  'Sp. ) 
Jaca,  Xaca,  (Sp.) 
Jacba,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Jaclawiec,  (Gal  ) 
Jacobiua,  (Braz.) 
Jacob,  St.,  (Switz.) 
Jacques-sur-Darnetal,  St., 

(Fr.) 
Jacques-Cartier,  (Canada,)  i 
Jadraque,  (Sp.) 
Jaen,  (Sp.) 


g'd-long' 

y'dhr 

cftd-l>'(i-ldnr 

chd-ba'ri 

yub'be-ke 

chd-be'd 

y'd-blb' iid 

y'd-blqn-no'i  chre-bet1 

yd-blo'nqqf 

y'd-blqqn'k'd{kou) 

clid-bqq' go 

vh'd'k'd 

chU'eh'd  ^ 

yUts-lWvyets 

gu-ku-bi'nd 

I'dikt  y'd'kob 

sang  g'cUt-siir-d'drn-t'dl' 

g'dk-k'dr-t'i-e' 
clta-drd'ke  '> 


Jaen  do  Bracamoros,  (Ec-   ) 
uad.  S.  A.)  j 

Jamapatam,  (Ceylon.) 
Jager.    See  Erlau. 
Jiigerndon',(Austr.;  Karnow.) 
Jagersdorf,  (Pr.) 
Jagerspriis,  ^Uenm.)  castle. 
J  ago,  San.     See  Santiago. 
Jago,  San,  di  Coinpostella,  ) 

Jago,  San,  de  Chili,  (Chile.) 

Jagua.     See  Xagua. 

Jagua,  Bahia  de,  (Cuba,)  bay. 

Jaguaripe,  (Braz.) 
Jahde,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 

Jaispic,  Gcwisowi/.e,  (Mor.) 
Jakutsk,  (Siber.) 
Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  (Mex.) 
Jalisco.    See  Xalisco. 
Jallais,  (Fr.) 

Jallicu,  (Fr.) 
Jalomnilza,  (Wallach.)  r. 
Jalon,  Xalon,  (S)).) 
Jalovka,  (R.  Pol.) 
Jalutorowsk,  (R.) 
Jamaica,  (VV,  Ind.) 
Jamnitz,  (Mor.) 

Jampot.     See  Iampol. 
Jamtland,  (S\v.)  distr. 
Jamunda,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jandula,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jandulilla,  i  Sp.)  r. 
Janiszek,  (R.) 
Jankau,  (Bob.) 
Janoshaza,  (II.) 
Janovviec,  (Pol.) 
Janowitz,  (Mor.) 
Japura,  (Braz.)  r.     See       ) 

Yapura.  S 

Jaquesila,  (Mex.) 
Jaquetinhonha,  (Braz  )  r. 
Jaraczewo,  (Pol.) 
Jarafucl,  (Sp.) 
Jaragua,  (Braz.)  mt. 
Jarama.     See  Xarama. 
Jaramillo,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jarandilla,  (Sp.) 
Jaransk,  (R.) 
Jarensk,  (R.) 

Jardin  del  Rey,  (Cuba,)  isl. 
Jardines,  los,  de  la  Reyna,  ) 

(Cuba,)  isls.  \ 

Jarlsberg  Laurwig,  ) 

(Norw.)  distr.  \ 

Jarmello,  (Port.) 
Jarmeritz,  (Mor.) 
Jarnac,  (Fr.) 
Jarocin,  (Posen.) 
Jaroszyn,  (Posen.) 

Jarome'r,  (Boh.) 
Jaroslaw,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Jasch.    Sec  Yassy. 
Jastrow,  (Pr.) 
Jassy.     See  Yassy. 
Jasz-Bereny,  (H.) 
Jas/,6,  (II.) 
Jasz  Orszag,  Jazygien,         ) 

(H.)  distr.  i 

Jativa,  Xativa,  mow  San      ) 

Felipe,  (Sp.)  j 

Jauer,  (Pr.) 
Jauernick,  (Austr.  Sil.) 
Jauja.    See  Xauxa. 
Jiuja.  or  Vf.njauja,  (Peru  ) 
Jaujac,  (Fr.) 
Java,  (Sunda  Isls.) 
Javali  Nuevo,  (Sp.) 
Javali  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Javary,  (Braz.)  r. 
Javea,  (Sp.) 
.laworow,  (Gal.) 
Jazygien.     See  Jasz  Orszig. 
Jean  Baptiste,  St.     See  John 
Jean  Bonnefond,  St.,  iFr.) 
Jean  d'Acre,  St.     Sec  Acre. 
Jeau  d'Anuelv,  St ,  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Bournay,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Losne,  or  Belle        ) 

Defense,  (Fr.)  j 

Jean  de  Luz,  (Fr.) 
Jean  Pied-de-Port,  (Fr.) 
Jean  de  Maurienne,  (Sav.) 
Jean,  Mont  St.,  (Belg.) 
Jedrzeiewo,  (Pol.) 
Jedrzeiiw,  (Pol.) 
Jedlersee,  (Austr.) 
Jejuy.     See  Xexui. 
Jelaiiuga,  (R.) 
Jelatma,  (R.) 


chd-en'  de  brd-U'd-mo' ros 

yaf-nd-pa-tuia' 

yu'  ger 

yd'  gi'rn-dorf 

yd1  gtrs-dorf 

ye'gir.-i-piiks' 

sait  c/td'go 

suit  oka' go  di  kom-pos-td'- 

yd 
san  c lid' go  tie  clii'li 
oka' gqq-d  ^ 

bd-i'd  de  olid' gqq-d 
gd-gqq-d-ri'pe 
yd'tle 

ya-ish'p'its 

yd-kqql.sk' 

clid-la'pd 

c/td-lis'ko 

gd-ldj^ 

gd-li-dii' 
y'd-lom-n'it's'd 
clia-lon' 
ya-lov'k'd 

y'd-lqq-lb-rqvsk'         r^ 
janiii'ka  ;  sp.  clid-mu'i-k'd 
ydiii'nit.s 
i-dm'pol 
ytmt'ldnd 
gd-nicqitg'd'd 
i'lidn'  dqq-ld 
chan-dqq-lil'y'd 
yd-rii'sliek 
ydn'kou 
ijdli '  nosli-lid-s'd 
ya-noo'ytts 
yd'nd-vits 
clid-pqq'r'd 
yd-pqq-r'oJ- 
clid-ke-si'id 
gd-ke-t'in-yon'y'd 
yd-rat-slie'uo 
clid-r'd-fqq-eV 
gd-rd' Sqq-d 
clid-ra'md 
clid-rd-ntil'yo 
cli  d-r'dn-dii yd 
y'd-rdnsk1 
y'd-rensk'  ^ 

char-din'  del  re'i         ^ 
los  cltdr-d'i' nes  de  Id  re'i- 
n'd 

y'drls'berg-lour'v'ig 

g'dr-mel'lo 
y'dr'me-rits 
gdr-ndk' 
yd-rD'ts'in 
y'd-ros'  shin 

y'd-ro'myersh 

yd-ros-ldv' 

yask 

yas'tro 

ydsh'slii  ^ — . 

y'dlis-be-reltny 

yah-suk 

ydlis  or-s'dhg 


i-hd'ti-v'd 

yon'  ir 
you'  ir-nik 

clia'  qq-clid 

cha'  qq-clid 

gb-gdk' 

ja'va,  gd'v'd  ^ 

clid-vd-li'  ttqq-e'vo 

c/id-vd-1'i'  vi-e'cho 

gd  c'u-ri' 

olid-ce'd 

yd-vu'rqqf 

y'd-Ui'gi-en 

sting  gang  bd-tist' 

sang  gang  boiu-fong' 

sung  gang  dakr 

sang  gang  ilang-ge-l'i1 

sting  gang  de'  bqqr'nu' 

gang  tic  lone 
gang-  do  lii  ic 
gang  p'i-e'tlc'-pure 
gang  tic  niu-ri'-cn' 
muiig  sang  gang 
yen  gdr-shc-tic' t'O 
ijenmlr-shc'  yqqf 
'yed'ler-zt/ 
clic-cllqqr'i 
ye-la-bqq'g'd 
yc-lut'ind 


v&c;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  du  long,  <m  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. In" ger. — g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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ml 
ilia,  ) 


Jelez,  (R.) 
Jemappe,  (Neth.) 
Jena,  (C.  Germ.) 
Jenatz,  (Svvitz.) 
Jenikale,  (R.) 
Jenil.    See  Xenil. 
Jeniseisk,  (R.)  gov. 
Jenotajewsk,  (R.) 

Jeoire,  St.,  (Sav.) 
Jeqiietinhonha,  (Braz.) 
Jerez.     See  Xerez. 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera.     See 

Xerez  de  la  Frontera. 
Jerez  (Xerez)  de  los  Cabal- 

Ieros,  (Sp.) 
Jerica,  Xerica,  (Sp.) 
Jerne.     See  Ireland. 
Jerte,  Xerte,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jerumenha,  (Braz.) 
Jerusalem,  (Palest. ;  ar.  El 

Kuds  or  Khoddes.)     Hi 

erosvlyma,  JE.Ua.  Colonia. 
Jesi,  (C.  It.) 
Jetscbowitz,  (Boh.) 
Jever,  (Germ.) 
Jijeli,  (Alger.  ;  fr.  Gigelli.) 
Jijona,  Xixona,  (Sp.) 
Jiloca.     See  Xiloca. 
Jilon.     See  Xdon. 
Jimena,  Xiinena,  (Sp.) 
Jinca,  Xinca,  (Sp.)  r. 
Jingu,  Xingu,  (Braz.) 
Jitomir,  Jytomir,  or  Zyto-  ) 

nilers,  (R.  Pol-.)  ) 

Joachimsthal,  (Boh.) 
Joao-da-Foz,  Sao,  (Port.) 
Joao  das  Lampas.  (Port.) 
Joao,  Sao,  (Braz.) 
Jochimilco,  (Mex.)  lake. 
Jockmock,  (Sw.) 
Jodoigne,  (Belg.) 
Joeglefjeld,  (Norw.)  mt. 
Johannesbad,  or  Johannes- ) 

brunn,  (Boh.)  \ 

Johann-Georgenstadt,  (Sax.) 
Johannisberg,  (Nassau,        ) 

Germ.)  j 

John,  St.,  or  St.  Jean  Bap- ) 

tiste,  (Can.)  ( 

Joia,  (Texas.) 

Joigny,  (Fr.)    Joviniacum. 
Joinville,  (Fr.) 
Jolsva.     See  Eltsch. 
Ji'inkiiping,  (Sw.) 
Jonquieres,  (Fr.) 
Jonsac,  (Fr.) 
Jorat.     See  Jura. 
Jorge,  San,  (Azores.) 
Jorge,  S.,  dos  Uheos,  ) 

(Braz.)  ( 

Jorquera,  (Sp.) 
Jorullo,  Juruyo,  or  Xurul-  ) 

lo,  (Mex.)  vole.  J 

Josephstadt,  (Boh.) 
Joslowitz,  (Boh.) 
Josselin,  (Fr.) 
Josse-Ten-Noode,  (Belg.) 
Jouin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Joux,  (Svvitz.)  lake. 
Joux,  Chateau  de,  (Fr.) 
Jouy,  (Fr.) 
Joyeuse,  (Fr.) 
Jozefow,  (Pol.) 
Juan  de  Fuca.     See  Fuca. 
Juan  Fernandez,  or  Mas-    j 

a  Tierra,  (Chile,)  isl.        \ 
Juan  de  Bracomoro,  (Ec-    I 

uador.)  j 

Juan,  San.     See  San  Juan. 
Juan  del  Rey,  (Mex.) 
Jublains,  (Fr.)     JVwodunum. 
Jucar,  or  Xucar,  (Sp.)  r. 
Juchitan,  (Mex.) 
Judenburg,  (Austr.)  Tdunum. 
Judenstein,  (Tyrol.) 
Jujuv,  (PI.  Conf.) 
Juli,  (Pern.) 
Julian  Alps.    See  Birnbau-  ) 

merwald.  \ 

Julianshaab,  (Greenl.) 
Jiilich,  (Pr. ;  fr.  Juliers.) 
Julien,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Julier,  Col  du,  (Swiss         ) 

Alps,)  pass.  \ 

Juliers.     S  e  Jiilich. 
Jamba,  (Guin.) 
Jumeaux,  (Fr.) 
Jumetz,  (Belg.) 
Jumiiges,  (Fr.) 


ye-lets' 

shmdp 

ye'nd 

ye'ndts 

ye-ni'lcd-le 

che-nil' 

ye-n'i-se'isk 

ye-no-td'yevsk 

sang  go-are' 

ge-ke-t'in  -yon' yd 

che-reth' 

che-reth'  de  Id  fron-te'r'd 

che-reth'  de  Ids  k'd-bdl-ye'- 

ros 
che'ri-kd 
jerne 
cher'te 
ge-roQ-men'y'd 

jeru'salcm 

'i-e's'i 

yet'sho-vits 

ye'ver 

gi-gel-lV 

ch'i-cho'n'd 

clii-lo'kd 

ch'i-lon' 

clii-me'n'd 

ch'in'k'd 

ging'gqq 

slii-to' 'm'irsh 

yo-'d'  chims-t'dle' 

sd'oong  gQQ-d' oong  d'dfoz 

gQQ-d'  QQng  das  lam'pas 

sd'oong  gQQ-d' QQng 

cho-ch'i-m'il' ko 

yqk'mqk 

go-do-dmf 

ydu'gle-fyel' 

yd-h'dn'  nes-b'ddt 

yo-h'dn' ge-qr'  gen-st'ddt 

yo-h'dn' nis-berg1 

John 

cho'i-'d 

go-dn-y'i' 

go-ang-v'ile' 

yulsh-vd 

yeiln'chdu-ping' 

gong-k'i-ere' 

gdng-s'dk' 

go-r'd! 

sdn  chor'che 

sd'QQng  gor'ge  dQQS  'il'ye- 

QQS 

chor-ke'r'd 
chQQ-rQol'yo,  chqQ-rQQ'yo 

yo'zelif-st'ddt 

yqs'  W-vits 

gbs-ldng' 

yqs'  se-ten-nb'  de 

sang  gQQ-dug' 

gW 

sh'd  to'  de  gQQ 

gOO-i' 

go-d-ydhze' 

yqq-ze'fqv 

chqq-dn1  de  foQ'k'd 

cliQQ-dn'  fer-n'dn' deth{des) 

cliQQ-dn'  de  br'd-kb-mb' rb 

sdn  chqe-dn'   ^ 
cliQQ-dn'  did  rej'i 
gii-bld  n  g' 
cliQQ'kdr 
chQQ-eh'i-tan' 
ijQQ'ilen-bQQrg' 
yoo'  ilen-stine' 

cllQQ-cllQQ-'i',  cllQQ-ckoQ'l 
cflQQ-ti 

ja'lian 

yQQ'l'i-Wins-hobT 

yit'lich 

sang  gu-li-dng' 

kbl  du  gu-l'i-e' 

gu-l'i-e' 

gQQiig'b'd 

gd-mo' 

gfi-met' 

gu-m'i-ige' 


Jumilla,  (Sp.) 

Juniillac,  (Fr.) 
Jung-Breslau.     See  Ino-      ) 
wraclaw.  \ 

Jung-Bunzlau,  (Boh.) 
Jungfrau,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Junien,  St.,(Fr.) 

Junqueira,  (Port.) 
Junquera  de  Ambia,  (Sp.) 
Jupille,  (Belg.)    Jobii  Villa. 
Jupura,  (Ecuad.) 
Jura,  (Fr.  and  Switz. ;  g.     ) 

Leberberg;/r.  Jorat,)  mts.  \ 
Jura,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Jurua,  (Braz.)  r. 
Juruena,  (Braz.)  r. 
Jurumenha,  (Port.) 
Jussey,  (Fr.) 
Just,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Just,  St.,  en  Chevalet,  (Fr.) 
Justedals  Brae,  (Norw.)       ) 

snow  field.  ) 

Jutaliy,  (Braz.)  r. 
Juterbogk,  or  Dannewitz,    ) 

(Pr.)  \ 

Jutland,  (Denm. ;  d.  Jyl-     i 

land.)    Chersonesus  dim-  > 

brica.  ) 

Jutroszyn,  (Posen.) 
Juvigny,  (Fr.) 
Juvisy,  (Fr  ) 
Jylland.     See  Jutland. 
Jytomir.     See  Jitomir. 


cliQQ-miV yd 
gtt-m'i-'i-yak'  {mil-yak') 
yQQng-bris'loiL 

yQong-bQQnts'lou 

yQQng'frou 

sang  gii-rii-ang* 

gQQng-kd'i-rd 

cliQQn-ke'rd  de  dm-b'i'U 

git-pile1 

dllQQ-pQQ'r'd 

yQQ'rd 

gd-rd' 

gQQ-rQQ-a! 

gQo-rQQ-e'n'd 

gQQ-rQQ-men'  y'd 

ghs-sd' 

sang  giist 

sang  gust  ang  she-v'd-le' 

yoQs' 'te-du/ds'  bra 

gQQ-td-i' 

yu'ter-bqk 

ytite'landt 

yQQ-tro'  sh'in 
gu-o'in-yV 
gu-v'i-zi' 
yul'ldn,  yiil'ldnd 
slii-to' m'irsh 


K. 


Kaaden,  (Boh.) 
Kaafjord,  (Norw.) 
Kabarda,  (R.)  pr. 
Kabrera,  (Ion.  Isls.) 
Kaczyka,  (Gal.) 
Kadak,  (R.) 
Kadnikow,  (R.) 
Kadom,  (R.) 
Kaes,  (H.) 
Kahira,  Al,  (Eg.) 
Kahla,  (C.  Germ.) 
Kalenberg,  (Austr.) 
Kalengebirge,  (Austr. ;        j 

Wienerwald,)  mts.  ) 

Kainardsche,  (Bulgaria.) 
Kainsk,  (R.) 
Kaisarieh,  (Syria.) 
Kaiserberg,  or  Kayserberg,  ) 

(Fr.)  S 

Kaiser  Ebersdorf,  (Austr.) 
Kaiserslautern,  (Bav.) 
Kaisersmarkt.   See  Kesmark. 
Kaiserstuhl,  (Switz.)     Fo- ) 

rum  Tibrrii.  ) 

Kaiserstuhl,  (Bad.)  mts. 
Kaiserswerth,  (Pr.) 
Kalenberg,  (Han.)  prin. 
Kalgnjew,  (White  Sea,)  isl. 
Kalisz,  or  Kalisch,  (Pol.) 
Kalksburg,  (Austr.) 

Kallo,  Nagy.  (H.) 

KallundboVg,  (Denm.) 

Kalmar,  or  Calmar,  (Sw.) 

Kalocsa,  or  Colocza,  (H.) 

Kaltenhrunn,  (II.) 

Kaltem,  (Tyrol.) 

Kaluga,  (R.) 

Kalusz,  (Gal.) 

Kalwary,  (Pol.) 

Kama,  (R.)  r. 

Kamenez  Podolsk.     See       j 

Kaminiec  1'odolski.  j 

Kamenic,    )    A         } 
Kamemtz,  (  "•  '  ) 

Kamennoi  Ostrow,  (R.)  isl. 
Kamensk,  (R.) 
Kamenz,  (Sax.) 
Kamiaka,  (Gal.) 
Kamiehczyk,  (Pol.) 
Kamienica,  (Gal.) 
Kaminiec.  (R.) 
Kaminiec  Podolski,  (R.)      ) 

See  Kamenez  Podolsk,      j 
Kampen,  (Neth.) 
Kamuschin,  (R.) 
Kamiischinsk,  (R.) 
Kamiischlnw,  (R.) 
Kanazkaja,  (R.)  vole. 
Kandahar,  (Persia,)  pr. 
Kandern,  (Bad.) 
Kanguroo,  (Austral.)  isl. 


ka'den 

ku'fijore 

kd-bar'd'd 

kd-bre'ra 

kd-chi'k'd 

kd-ddk' 

kdd'ni-kqf 

k'd-dqm' 

kd-esh 

dl  kd'Ki-rd 

kd'la 

ka'len-bh'g* 

kd'len-ge-bir'ge 

kVn'drd-she 

kd'msk 

ki-sa-fi'ye 

kl'zer-berg 

ki'zer  c'bers-dorf 
kt'zers-lou'lem 
kV zers-mdrkt' 

ki'zer-stQQl' 

kl'ier-stool' 

kV zers-vellrt' 

ka'len-berg' 

kalgoo'ijef 

kd'l'ish 

kdlks'boorg 

nddif  k'dl-lo 

kdl'loond-bqrg' 

kdl'mdr 

k'd-lo-chcL 

k'dl'ten-brQQn' 

k'dl'li'rn 

ku-loQ1  g'd 

kd'loQsli 

k'dKva'ri 

kd'md 

k'd-me -nets'  po-dqlsk1 

kd-me'nits 

ku'meii-nd-i  5'strqf 
I, a'  inen.sk 
ku'ments 
ka-mi-ong'k'd 
kdm-yhit'  sh'ik 
hdm-ye-n'il'  sd 
kd-niin'yets 

kd-m'in'yits  pH-dqls'k'i 

kdin'pi'n 

kd-niu'sliin 

k'd-mh'shinsk 

kti-mvsh'iqf 

kd-ndts'kd-y'd 

kdn'dd-bullr 

kdii'dern 

kdn-gQQ-7'QQr 


Kanisa,  Nagy,  (H.)peak. 
Kanjakew,  (Ural.) 
Kapnik-Banya,  (H.) 
Kapolna,  (H.) 
Kaposvir,  (H.) 
Kappeln,  (Denm.) 
Kaproncza,  (Croatia  ;  g.     ) 

Kopreinitz. )  j 

Kapuvir,  (H.) 
Kara  Amid,  (Syria.) 
Karakua,  (Austral.)  bay. 
Karansebes,  (H.) 
Karassubasar,  (R.) 
Karasu,  (Eur.,  As.) 
Kaiatschew,  (R.) 
Karbasara,  (Gr.) 
Karchowa,  (Posen.) 
Kardszag,  (H.) 
Kardszag-uj-Szallas,  (H.) 
Karge.     See  Unruhstadt. 
Kargopol,  (R.) 
Karitene,  (Gr.) 
Karkora,  (Sahara.) 
Kailbiiig.     Sec  Oroszvar. 
Karleby,  Gamla,  (Finl.) 
Karlowitz,  or  Carlowitz,    ) 

(Austr.)  \ 

Karlsbad,  or  Carlsbad,(Boh.) 
Karlsbrunn,  (Austr.) 
Karlsburg.     See  Gyula  Fe-  ) 

jervar.  I 

Karlsburg,  or  Carlsburg, 

(Trans. ;  h.  Caroly  Fe 

jervar.)     Jlpulum. 
Karlstadt,  (Austr.) 
Karlstein,  (Boh.)  castle. 
Kiirnthen,  (Austr. ;  Carin-  ) 

thia,)  div.  \ 

Karoly,  Nagy,  (H.)     See 

Nagy  Kiroly.  j 

Karpathen,  die.     See  Car-  i 

pathien.    mts  j 

Kasan,  (R.)  gov. 
Kasatsch.     See  Casaccia. 
Kaschau,  (H. ;  k.  Kassa.) 
Kaschin,  (R.) 
Kasmark,  (H.)     See  Kes-    ) 

mark.  J 

Kassa.     See  Kaschau. 
Kassimow,  (R.) 
Kasversk-Hom,  (Boh. ;  g.  ) 

Bergreichenstein.)  j 

Kastel,  (Bav.) 
Katharinaberg,  (Boh.) 
Kattegat,  (Germ.  Oc.)  inlet. 
Katwyk-op-Rhijn,  (Neth.) 
Katw'yk-o|)-Zee,  (Neth.) 
Katzbach,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Katzenellenbogen,  (Germ.) 
Kaub,  (Germ.) 
Kauijm,       )  (B  ,  j  ( 

Kaurschim,  )  v         '  ( 

Kay,  (Pr.) 

Kayserberg.    See  Kaiserberg 
Kazimierz,  (Pol.) 
Keczkemet,  or  Ketskemet,  ) 

(»•)  i 

Kedoe,  (Java.) 
Kehl,  (Bad.) 
Kelcze,  (H.) 
Kellheim,  (Bav;.) 
Kemoncze,  (H.) 
Kempen,  (Pr.) 
Kempten,  (Bav.)     Campo-  ) 

dnnum.  j 

Kenzingen,  (Bad.) 
Kerensk,  (R.) 
Kereszter  Bodrogh,  (H.) 
Kerka,  (Dalm.)  r. 
Kersko.     See  Gurkfeld. 
Kertsch,  (R.) 

Kesmark,)  (H. ;  g.Kni-     I 
Kasmark,  (      sersmarkt.)    ( 
Kess.    See  Vcnden. 
Kesselsdorf,  (Sax.) 

Keszthely,  (H.) 

Kethely.     See  Mannersdorf. 
Ketskemet,  or  Kecskemet,  ( 

(H.)  S 

Keuschbcrg,  (Pr.) 
Kexholm,  (Finl.) 
Kezdi-Visirhely,  (Trans. ;  ) 

g.  Neumarkt.)  j 

Kiachta,  (R.) 
Kiel,  (Denm.) 

Kielce,  (Pol.) 
Kieldrecht,  (Belg.) 
Kiew,  (R.) 

Kiffhauser,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Kimito,  (Finl.)  isl. 


Tidily  kd-n'i-slid 

kdn-ya'krf 

kdp'n'ik  bdhn'y'd 

kd-pql-nd 

k'd-pqsh-vdhr 

kap'peln 

kd-pront's'd 

kd-pQQ-v'dhr 

kd'rd  m'ihd 

ka-rd'kQQ-U 

kd-rdn-  she-besh 

kd-rds-sQQ'bd-s'dlir 

kd'ra-sQQ 

ka-rat-sfleft 

kdr-bd-sd-rdr 

ktir-chd'ra 

kdrd-sdgh    ^ 

kdrd-sdgh-QQ-i-s'dlil-Vdksli 

kdr'ge 

kdr-go-pqV 

kd-r'i-te'ne 

kdr'ko-rd 

kdrl'boorg 

gdm'ld  kdr'le-bW 

kdr'lo-vits 

kdrls'b'ddt 
kdrls'brQQn 

kdrls'bQQrg 

kdrls'bQQrg 

karVstddt 
kdrl'stlne 

kern'ten 
n'ddy  kd-roly 

d'i  kdr-pd'ttn 

ka-sdti' 
kd'zatsh 
kdsh'ou 
kd'shin 

kdhsh-m'dhrk 

kdsh-shd 
kds-s'i'mqf 

kds'versk-hqrn 

kds'tel 

kd-td-r'i' nd-berg' 

kut'te-g'dt 

kdt'vlke-qp-rine 

kdtJ vike-op-ze 

kdts'b'dch 

kat'sm-el'len-bo'gin 

koub 

ko-QQr' sh'ihm 

liour'shim 

kl 

kl'zer-berg' 

kd-z'i'myersh 

ki'tsh-ke-melit 

ke'dQQ 

kclc 

kel'tse 

kU'liime 

ke-men-tse 

ki-m'phi 

ki' nip' ten 

khi'tsin"  gen 

kr-rensk' 

ke-res-tcr  bo-dr5g 

ker'kd 

kers'ko 

kertsh 

kehsh-malirk 

kes 

kes'  sels-dqrf 

kest-hUy 

kct-hrly 

ketsh-ke-meht' 

koish'berg 

keks'holm 

kehs-di-v'dh-sh'dlir-hely 

k'i-ach'td 

Kile 

kijU'tse 

kVe'dricht 

ki'ff 

kif'koi'zer 

k'i'mi-to 


Ftlte,fdr,  fall,  wheft,  bat Mete,  prey,  kelp,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dSvc,  move,  wolf,  bQok,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long 
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Kimpina,  (Wall.) 
Kimpolang,  (Wall.) 
Kinburn,  (Germ.) 
Kinzig,  (Germ.)  r. 
Kirchdorf,  or  Kirchdrauf,    j 

(H. ;  ft.  Szepes- Virallya.)  j 
Kirkcudbright,  (Sc.) 
Kirchheim  Bolanden,  (Bav.) 
Kirchholm,  (Livonia.) 
Kiridi.     See  Crete. 
Kirilow,  (R.) 
Kirinsk,  (R.) 
Kirrweiler,  (Bav.) 
Kirsanow,  (R.) 
Kis  Almas,  (H.) 
Kischenew,  (R.) 
Kis  Czenk,  (H.) 
Kis  Kalan,  (Trans.) 
Kis  Koriis,  (H.) 
Kis  Kiinsag,  ( H. ;  g.  Klein-  j 

kumanien.)  j 

Kislewodsk,  (R.) 
Kisljar,  (R.) 
Kislosawodsk,  (R.) 
Kis  Marton,  (H. ;  g.  Eisen-  ) 

stailt.)  \ 

Kissingen,  (Bav.) 
Kis  Szeben,  (H. ;  g.  Zeben.) 
Kis  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Kis  Tabolcsan,  (H.) 
Kis  Varad.     See  Wardein. 
Kiszkowo,  (R.) 
Kitaiaorod,  (R.) 
Kitsee,  (H.  ;  ft.  Koptseny.) 
Kjiibenhavn.     See  Copen-   j 

hagen.  \ 

Kjoege,  (Denm.) 
Kjoelen,  (Nonv.)  mts. 
Kladsko.    See  Glatz. 
Kladrau,  (Boh.) 
Klagenfurt,  (Austr.)  Clau-  ) 

dia.  \ 

Klam  (Austr.) 
Klamm,  (Austr.)  pass. 
Klarentza.    See  Clarence. 
Klattau,  (Boh.) 
Klausen,  (Tyrol ;  it.  Chi-    ) 

usa.)  j 

Klausenburg,  (Trans. ;  ft.    ) 

Kolosvar.)  ] 

Kleczevvo,  (Pol.) 
Kleczkow,  (R.  Pol.) 
Klein  Becskerek,  (H.) 
Klein  Kolisch,  (Trans.) 
Kleinkumanien.     See  Kis    I 

Kuns&g.  j 

Kleinschlatten.  See  Zalathna. 
Kleve.    See  Cleves. 
Klobauk,  (Mor.) 
Klolmcko,  (Pol.) 
Klodawa,  (Pol.) 
Klonthal.'    See  Clonthal. 
Kliisterle,  (Boh.) 
Klostemeuburg,  (Austr.) 
Klundert,  (Neth.) 
Kins,  (Switz.) 
Klutschefskaja,  (R.) 
Knin,  (l)alm.) 
Kniphausen.  (N.  Germ.) 
Knittelfeld,  (Austr.) 
Knyszyn,  (R.) 
Koblenz.     See  Coblenz. 
Kobrin,  or  Kobryn,  (R.  Pol.) 
Kobylin,  (Posen.) 
Kocher,  (Wiirt.) 
Knesl'eld,  (Pr.) 
Koevorden,  (Neth.) 
Kokel,  or  Kukel,  (Trans.)  r. 
Kola,  (R.) 
Kolaczyce,  (Gal.) 
Kolasin,  (R.) 
Kolberg.    See  Colberg. 
Kolbuszow,  (Gal.) 
Kolding,  (Denm.) 
Kolditz.     See  Colditz. 
Kolentma,  (Serv.) 
Kohazin,  (R.) 
Kolin,  Neu,  (Boh.) 
Kollum,  (Neth.) 
Kiilu.     See  Cologne. 
Kolocsa.     See  Kalocsa. 
Koiomak,  (R.) 
Kolomea,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Kolos,  (Trans.) 
Kolosv&r.     See  Klausenburg. 
Kolyma,  (R.)  r. 
Kolywan.     See  Revel. 
Kom&rom.     See  Komorn. 
Komlos,  (H.) 
Komorn,  or  Comorn,  (H. ;  ) 

A.  Kom&rom.)  ( 

Kongsberg,  (Norw.) 
Kongsteen,  (Norw.) 


k'im-pi'n'd 
k'im' pb-ldng 
kin  boom 
kint'sig 

kirek'durf,  kirck'drouf 

kir-koo' bre 

kircll'hime  bb'l'dn-den 

kirtlh'hqlm 

k'i-r'i-d'i 

k'i-r'i'lqf 

k'i-rinsk' 

kir'vi'ler 

kir-sd'nqf 

kish  dl-m'dhsh 

ki-she-nef 

Uisli  tsenk 

k'ish  kd-ldhn 

k'ish  kdn-rehsh 

k'ish  kqqhn-s'dhg 

kis-le-vndsk' 

kisl-ydre' 

kis-lb-s'd-vqdsk' 

k'ish  m'dhr-tqn 

kis'sin"  gen 

k'ish  se-ben 

k'ish  sefcft 

k'ish  td-bqlt-sh'dhn 

kish  vdh-rdlid 

k'ish-ko'vo 

ki-t'd''i-gq-rqd 

kit-ze 

kydnbn'houn,  commonly 

kiim'b'houn 
kyiih'gq 
kyeWlen 
kl'dds'ko 
kl'd'drou 

kt'd1 gin-fqqrt 

kl'dm 

kl'dm 

kld-rent's'd 

kldt'tou 

klou'zen 

klou'zen-bqqrg' 

klet-slie'vo 
kletsh'kqv 

kline  bHsh'ke-rek 
kline  kb'l'ish 

kline  kqa-md'n'i-in 

kline' shl'dt' ten 

kle've 

klb'bqqk 

klb-bqqts'ko 

klu-d'd'v'd 

kWhn'tdle 

kl/ii' ster-le 

klbh'  sttr-noi'  bqqrg 

kltmn'dert 

klqqs 

klc.ql-shefs'k'd-y'd 

kn'ine 

knip'hou'zen 

knit'tel-feldO 

kni'  sh'in 

kb'blents 

kb'br'in 

kb-bi'l'in 

ko'eher 

kdus'(kqqs)feldt 

kqq'vbr-den 

ko'kel 

kb'ld 

kb-ldt-slii'tse 

kb-ld's'in 

kql'berg 

kul-boq'shof 

kql'ding 

kql'd'its 

ko-lin-t'i'n'd 

kb-li-'dt'  s'in 

voi  kb'l'in 

kql'lehm 

k'dhln 

kb-lo-ch'd 

ko-lb-mak' 

kb-lb-me'd 

kb-lbsh 

kb-lbsh-vdhr 

kb-l'i-m'd' 

kb-l'i-v'dn' 

kb-mcUi-rqm 

kbm-lbsh 

kb'mqrn 

kqngs'berg 
kong'stehn 


Kongsvinger,  (Norw.) 
Koniecpol,  (Pol.) 
Kiiniggratz,  (Austr.) 
Konigsberg,  (Pr.)    Jilons 

Regius. 
Konigsberg,  (II. ;  ft.  uj- 

Banya.) 
Kiinigsegg,  (Boh.) 
Komgslutter,  (N.  Germ.) 
Konigstein,  (Sax.) 
Konigswarth,  (Boh.) 
Konin,  (Pol.) 
Konitz,  (Pr.) 
Konskie,  (Pol.) 
Konstantinogorsk,  (R.) 
Kopanice,  (Posen  ;  g.  Kfi- 

penitz.) 
Kopcsany,  (H.) 
Kiipenit/..     See  Kopanice. 
Kopmg,  (Sw.) 
Kopreinitz,  (Austr.  Croat. ; 

ft.  Kaproncza.) 
Koptseny,  (H.  ;  g.  Kitsee.) 
Korbach.     See  Corbach. 
Korbers.     See  Corbieres. 
Korczyn,  (Pol.) 
Korennaja  Pustina,  (R.) 
Koriczan,  (Mor.) 
K6rmrisz  B4nya.    See 

Kremnitz. 
Kornenburg,  (Austr.) 
Koros,  (H.) 
Korfo-Banya,  (H.) 
KorSs  Vasarhely,  (H. ;  g. 

Kreuz.) 
Korotojak,  (R.) 
KorsSr.     See  Corsoer. 
Korsun,  (R.) 
Korte  Argis,  (Serv.) 
Kortryk.     See  Courtrai. 
Kortshewa,  (R.) 

Koscian,  (Posen.) 

Kosel,  (Pr.) 

Koselsk,  (R.) 

Kosfeld.     See  Cfisfeld. 

Koslin.    See  Coslin. 

Kossowa,  (Serv.) 

Kostelec,  (Boh.) 

Kostnitz,  lake.    See  Con- 
stance. 

Kostroma,  (R.) 

Kostrzyii,  (Posen.) 

Koszeg.     See  Guns. 

Koszyce,  (Pol.) 

Kothburg.     See  S4rv£r. 

Kothen,  or  Cfithen,  (C. 
Germ.) 

Kotlin  Ostrow,  or  Retusa- 
ri,  (R.)  isl. 

Kotroceny,  (Wall.) 

Kottbus.     See  Cottbus. 

Kourou,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Kc'ivesd,  (H.) 

Kovno,  or  Kowno,  (R.  Pol. 

Kozakow,  (Boh.) 

Kozienice,  (Pol.) 

Kozniin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Krahenheimstatten,  (Suab 

Krageroe,  (Norw.) 

Kragujewatz,  (Serv.) 

Krain,  or  Caniiola, 
(Austr.)  prov. 

Krajova,   )  ,w  „  , 

Krajowa,  j  Cwau.; 

Krakau.     See  Cracow. 

Krakow.     See  Cracow. 

Krakowiec,  (Gal.) 

Kralingen,  (Neth.) 

Kralowa  Hola,  (H. ;  g. 
Konigsberg,)  mt 

Kralowice,  (Boh.) 

Kralowitz,  (Boh.) 

Krapacks.      See  Carpathi- 
an,   mts. 

Krasniczin,  (Pol.) 

Krasniewice,  (Pol.) 

Krasnoborsk,  (R.) 

Krasnogorskaja  Krepost, 
(R.) 

Krasnoi,  (R.) 

Krasnoyarsk,  (R.) 

Krasnoje  Selo,  (R.) 
Krasnokutsk,  (R.) 
Krasnopol,  (R.) 
Krasnosawarsk,  (R.) 
Krasno  Slobodsk,  (R.) 
Krasno  Ulirnsk,  (R.) 
Krasnyslaw,  (Pol.) 
Krasso,  (H.) 
Krassowa,^H.) 
Kraszna,  (Trans.) 
Kratzau,  (Boh.) 


kongs'ojnf'ger 
kon-yi't^'pot 
IMnig-gr^ts1 
IceTa' nigs- berg' 

kejt'nigs-berg' 

kdh'nigs-eg' 

keu'nigs-liiQt'ter 

ke'u' nig-stlne 

keh'  nigs-v'drU 

kb'n'in 

ku'nits 

konsk'ye 

ku  n-stdu-t'i-n  o  -gorsk' 

ko-p'd-n'it'  se 

kopl-s/idjiy 
keo'pe-nits 
chtfo'  ping 

ko-pri'nits 

keiipt-sheny 

kor'bdch 

kor'bers 

kqrt1  sh'in 

ko-rhi-ti'd'y'd  pqqs't'i-n'd 

ko'r'it-skdn 

kifilr-mdils  b'dhn'y'd 

kqr'nhi-bqqrg' 
kb-rbsk 
kdu-rei)sh  b'dhn'y'd 

keTi-rensh  vdh-sk'dhr-kily 

kb-rb-tb-y'djc' 
kqv-zfiir 
*kqr-sqqnr 
kqr'te  dr'g'isk 
kqrt'rike 
kqrt-she'v'd 

kqsh'tsy'dn 

kb'iH 

kO-selsk' 

keus'fildt 

kens-line' 

kbs' sb-v'd 

kos'te-lets 

kqst'nits 

kbs-trb-m'd' 

kbstr'sh'iny 

keh-sdg 

ko-sh'it'se 

kbte'bqqrg 

keu'ten 

kbt-l'in'  os'trof 

kb-trb-sheny 

kqt'bqqs 

k<:q-rqq' 

ken-vuslid 

kqv'no 

kb'za-kqv 

kb-zye-n'i'  tse 

kqts-m'ine' 

kri1 '  lien- Alme-stet' ten 

kr'd' ger-du' 

krd-gqq-yr'v'dts 

krine 

kr'd-yb'v'd 

kr'd'kou 
kra'kqqf 
kr'd-kb'vyets 
krd'lin" gen 

krd'lb-v'd  ho1  I'd 

kr'd'lb-v'il'se 
kra'lb-vits 

kr'd'  pdks 

krds-n'it'  sh'in 
krds-nye-v'it'  se 
krds-no-bqrsk' 
kras-nb-gqrs' kd-y'd  kre'- 

kr'ds'nb-'i 

Icr'ds-nb-y'drsk' 

krds'nb-ye  se-W 

kr'ds-nb-kqqtsk' 

krds-nb-pbl' 

kr'ds-nb-sd-v'drsk' 

krds'no  slb-bqdsk' 

krds'no  qq-f'imsk' 

krqs-nis'ldf 

krdsh-shbh 

krdsh-shb-o'd 

kr'ds-n'd 

krdt'tsou 


Kreis  jenseit  der  Donau.      j 

See  Danube.  j 

Kreis  diesseit  der  Donau.    j 

See  Donau.  j 

Krenienez,  (R.  Pol.) 
Kreinentschug,  (R.) 
Kremnitz,  (H.  ;  A.  KCr-        ) 

mficz  Binya.)  \ 

Krems.  (Austr.) 
Kremsier,  (Mor.  ;  Kro-        ) 

merjz.)  \ 

Kremsmunster,  (Austr.)     i 

cloister.  J 

Krenth,  (Bav.) 
Kieutznach,  or  Kreuz-        ) 

nach,  (Pr.)  \ 

Kreuz.     See  Korfis  Vis&Y-  i 

hely.  \ 

Krieben.     See  Krzywin. 
Krieblowitz,  (Pr.) 
Krim.     See  Crimea. 
Krimmler  Ache,  1  Austr.)/aH. 
Kristinestad,  (Finl.) 
Kiizanow,  (Mor.) 
Kroatien.     See  Croatia. 
Kroisbach.     See  Rikos. 
Kroisenbrunn,  (Austr.) 
Kronierjz.     See  Kremsier. 
Krommenij,  (Neth.) 
Kromoiow,  (Pol.) 
Kronacli,  (Bav.) 
Kronborg,  (Denm.) 
Kronstadt,  (Trans. ;  ft.        ) 

Brasso.)  \ 

Kronstadt.     See  Cronstadt. 
Kros^en.     See  Crossen. 
Krossno,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Krotoszvn,  or  Krotoschin,  ) 

(Pr,  Pol.)  j 

Kruniau,  (Boh.) 
Kruszwica,   j    p     „  .  .       I 
Kruschwitz,  \  C"'  *ou>       \ 
Krynica,  (Gal.) 
Krzanow,  (Pol.) 
Krzemieniec,  (R.) 
Krzepice,  (Pol.) 
Krzeszowice,  (Cracow.) 
Krzna,  (Pol.) 
Krzylow,  (Pol.) 
Krzywin,  (Pol. ;  g.  Krieben.) 
Krzyz,  (Pol.)  cloister. 
Kuban,  (R.)  r. 
Kubin,  (H.) 
Kuffstein,  (Tyrol.) 
Kuilenburg,  (Neth.) 
Kukel.     See  Kokel. 
Kula,  (H.) 
Kulemborgh.     See  Kuilen- ) 

burg.  \ 

Kulewtscha,  (Bulg.) 
Kulikoff,  (R.)  plain. 
Kulm,  (Boh.) 
Kulmbach,  (Bav.) 
Kulpa,  (Austr.  Croat.) 
Kumania,  (H.)  distr.     See  j 

Cumania.  \ 

Kuinmersdorf,  (Pr.) 
Kungur,  (R.) 
Kun-Hegyes,  (H.) 
Kunow,  (Pol.) 
Kunsig,  Nagy,  Kis.     See    ) 

Cumania.  j 

Kiin  Szent  Miklos,  (H.) 
Kiinzelsau,  (Wiirt.) 
Kurczwecki,  (Pol.) 
Kurhessen.     See  (lessen-    ) 

Cassel.  j 

Kurland.     Sec  Courland. 
Kursk,  (R.) 
Kur/.elow,  (Pol.) 
Kurzola,  (Dalm.)  isl. 
Kuskowo,  (R.) 
Kusnezk,  (R.) 
Kiistrin.     See  Custrin. 
Kusznacht,  (Switz.) 
Kutschuk,  Kainaidge,  (Tur.) 
Kutsi  likowo,  old  name  of    ) 

Moskwa.  ) 

Kuttenberg,  (Boh.) 

Kwieciszewo,  (Posen.) 
Kyeholm,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Kyritz,  (Pr.) 


ftrls  yen'zlte  der  do'noit 

kris  d'is'zitc  der  db'nou 

kre-me-nets' 
kre-mentshqqg' 

krem'nits 

krems 

krem-z'ikr' 

krems'mhn'ster 

kroit 

kroits'ndck 

kroits 

kr'i'ben 

kri' blb-vits 

krim 

krim'ler  d'che 

kris't'i-ne-sidd' 

krslii' slid-  nqf 

krb-a'ts'i-en 

krois'b'dch 

kroi'zen-brqqn 

krbm'yir-shish 

krqm'vie-ni 

krb-mb'  Iqqf 

krb'ndcli 

krbne'bqrg 

krbnt'  studt 

krbnc'stddt 

krqs'sen 

krqss'no 

krb-tb'  sh'in 

kroq'mou 

krqqsh-v'it'  s'd 

krqqsh'  cits 

kr'i-n'it'sd 

krsha'nof 

krske-m'in'yets 

krshe-p'ft'  se 

krshe-shu-v'it' se 

krshn'd 

krsh'i'lqqf 

krsh'i'v'in 

krsli'isli 

kqq-b'dn' 

kqq-b'ine' 

kqqf'stine 

koi1  len-bdhrg 

kqq'kel 

kqq'ld 

kqq'lem-borg 

kqq-levt'  slid 

kqq'l'i-kof 

kqqlm 

kqqlin'b'dch 

kqql'pd 

kuma'nia 

kqqm'mers-dqrfr 
kqqn"gqqr 
koqhn-ked-yesh 
kqq'nqf 

n'ddy  k'ish  kqqhn-sh'dhg 

kqqhn  sent  m'i-klbhsh 

kiint'sels-ou' 

kqqrts/i-cets'k'i 

kqqr'hes'sen 

kqqr'ldndt 

kQqrsk 

kqqr-slie'lqf 

kqqrd-sb'ld 

kqqs-kb'vo 

kQqs-netsk' 

kii-str'ine' 

Mis'  ndcht     ^ 

kqqt-shqqk  kd-'i-n'drd-she 

kqqtsh-ken-vo 
kqqt' ten-berg' 
kvye-ts'i-she'vo 
Ictt'holm 
Writs 


L. 


Laa,  (Austr.)  Id 

Laadegaardsoe,  (Norw.)  pen.  lb' de-gohr(d)s-e?h' 
Laaland,  or  Lolland, 
(Denm.)  isl. 


Ib'ldnd 


viie  ;  H  short,  but,  —  Fr.  en  long,  en  short,  nearly  as  in  spur —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. &n" gcr.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  »■  in  pleasure r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Labe.     See  Elbe. 

Id'be 

Labischau,  (Pr.) 

la'b'ishou 

Labiszyn,  or  Labischin,  (Pr.] 

la-b'i'skin 

Labrador,  (N.  A.)  penins.    j 

iabradur' ;  port,  la-br'd- 
dore' 

Labrede,  (Pr.) 

ld-brcdc' 

La  Brie,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

la-bri' 

Lacedogna,  (Napl.) 

la-che-don'yd 

La  Certosa,  (Louib.)  cloister. 

la  cker-to'sd 

La  Charite,  (Fr.) 

Id  sha-ri-le' 

Lachen,  (Switz.) 
La'cise,  (Lomb.) 

Id' c  ken 

Id-ciii'se 

La  Conception,  (Chile.) 

Id  kon-thep-th'i-on' 

La  Cote  St.  Andre,  (Fr.) 

Id  kOte  sdn^-t-ang-dre' 

Lactacunga.     See  Tacunga. 

Idli-ld-kQQitJ  gd 

Ladek,  (Pol.) 

lung'dek 

Li'idenburg,  (Bad.) 

Id'den-bqqrg' 

Ladoga,  (ft.)  lake. 

Id'db-gd 

Ladrones,  :  China,)  isls. 

Id-drd'nes 

Laeken,  (Belg.) 

la' let' a 

Laioes,  (Port.)  ducky. 

l'd-f}JTlgSf 

Lafourche,  (La.,  U.  S.) 

la-fgqrsh/ 

Lagoa,  (Port.) 

Id- go1  a 

Lago  Escora,  (Port.)  lake. 

ld!  gqq  es-k5'rQQ 

Lago  Maggiore,  (N.  It.)       ) 

Lake  of  Locarno.     La-    > 

Id' go  mdt-gd're 

cus  Verbauas.                     ) 

Lagoa  Merim.    See  Merim. 

la-gd'd  me-ring' 

Lagonegro,  (Napl.) 

la' go-ne' gro 

Lagos,  (Port.) 

Id'gQQS 

La  Granja.     See  Ifdefonso. 

la  grda'chU 

Laguna,  (Teneriffe.) 

la-gqq'  nd 

Laguna  de  Madre,  (Texas.) 

Id-gqq'nd  de  md'dre 

Laguna  de  los  Terminos,     j 

Id-gqq'nd,  de  los  tei-'mi- 

(Mex.)                                j 

nos 

Lagunilia,  la,  (Colombia,) 
lake.                                    j 

Id  Id-gqq-n'il'y'd 

Lahn,  (C.  Germ.)  r. 

lab  71 

Laholm,  (Siv.) 

la-holm' 

Laibach.     See  Laybach. 

IV  back 

Laibitz.     Sec  Lubicza. 

IV  bits 

Laigle,  L'Aigle,  (Fr.)           ) 
Jitjuila.                                 \ 

lagl 

Laland.     See  Laaland. 

la'ldnd 

La  Mar.     See  Cnbjja. 

ld-mdrr 

Lambach,  (Austr.) 

Idin'bdch 

Lamballe,  (Fr.) 

Idng-bdV 

Lambayeque,  (Peru.) 

lain-bd-ye'ke 

Lambesc,  (Fr.) 

Idng-besk' 

Lambsheim,  (Bav.) 

lambs' 'fume 

Lainegu,  (Port.) 

la- me' goo 

Lamia,  (Gr.) 

I'd-m'i'a 

Lainone,  (Tusc.)  r. 

I'd-md'ne 

Lampedosa,  j  (Mediterr.)     ) 

Lampedusa,  \  id.    Pelagia.  \ 

Idm-pe-db' {dqq')sd 

Lamporrecchio,  (Tusc.) 

Idm-por-rek' k'i-o 

Lancerota,  or  Lanzarote,     / 

(Canaries,)  isl                   j 

la/ic-ro'ta,  lan-the-ro'td 

Lanciano,  (Napl.)  Anxanum 

Idn-chd'no 

Lancut,  or  Landshut,           ) 

Idn'tsqqt 

(Austr.)                              ) 

Landau,  (Bav.) 

Ida' don. 

Landeck,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

lan'dek,  lan.'detsk 

Landerneau,  (Fr.) 

ldng-der~7io' 

Landeion,  (Switz.) 

lanir-drong' 

L'ajiries,  les,  (Fr.)  dep. 

le  langd 

Landiras,  (Fr. ) 

lang-d.'i-rds' 

Landivy,  (Fr.) 

lang-di-v'i1 

Landrecies,  or  Landrecy,    ) 
(Fr.)                                   j 

langdr-s'if 

Landsberg,  (Pr.) 

lants'befg 

Landshut.     See  Lancut. 

Iduts'hqqt 

Landskron,  (Boh.) 

landts'  krune' 

Landskrona,  (Sw. ) 

lands'  kro'  ud 

Lanebourg.     See  Lans  le     ) 

Bourg,  (Sard.)                  j 

la-ne-bqqrg' 

Langeac,  (Fr.) 

lang-gdk' 

Langeais,  iFr.) 

ldn$-gar 

Langeland,  (Denm.)  isl. 

fan'1 ge-ldnd' 

Langenbmeken,  (Bad.) 

Idn" ge/t-brbk'ke'n 

Langenburg,  (Wtirt.) 

Ian"  gen-bocrg1 

Langensalza,  (Pr.) 

Ian"  gen-zal'tsd 

Langenschwalbach.     See     j 
Schwalbach.                    j 

Idn"  gen-shvdV  back 

Langnau,  (Switz.)  ' 
Langoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 

Idng'nbii 

ldngf& 

Langogne,  (Fr.) 

Idng-gbny' 

Langon,(Fr.) 

I'dng-gong' 

Langoran,  (Fr.) 

Vdng-go-rdng' 

Langres,  (Fr.)  Andamatunum 

.   Idngr 

Languedoc,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

ldng-gc-ddk! 

Languidic,  (Fr.) 

Idng-gi-dik' 

Languinilla,  (PI.  Conf.)  lake 

.   Idn-g'i-n'iV  yd 

Lanjaron,  (Sp.) 

Idn-chd-rbn' 

Lankowitz,  Maria,  (Styria.) 

md-fi'a  Vd  "ho-vits 

Lannion,  (Fr.) 

lan-7ii-0ng' 

Laiislebourg,  Lanebourg,     ) 
(Sard.)                              ! 

Idng-le-bqqrg' 

Lanzarote.      See  Lancerote. 

Idn-thd-ro'te 

Laon,  (Fr.)     Laudanum. 

Idling 

La  Paz,  (Bol.)  drp. 

Vd  path 

Lapos  Banya,  (H.) 

Id-posh  hdhn'y'd 

Lappland,  (Europe,)  country 

.  Vdp'ld7idt 

Lapperanda.     See  Vilman- ) 

strand.  j 

Laprairie,  (Can.) 
L'Archambaud,  (Fr.) 
Laredo,  (Sp.) 
Lario,  (It.)  lake. 
Larissa,  (Turkey.) 
Larnaka,  (Cyprus.) 
Larnacho,  (Cyprus.) 
La  Roda,  (Sp.) 
La  Ruthiere,  (Fr.) 
Lasingfall,  (Austr.)  fall. 
Las  Cabezas  de  San  J  uan,  ) 

(Sp.)  mt.  j 

Las  Palmas,  (Canary,)  isl. 
La  Souterraine,  (Fr.) 
Lastra,  or  Gangalandi,         ) 

(Tusc.)  j 

Latakieh,  (Syria.) 
Lotorcza,  (H.)  r. 
Latyczow.  (R.) 
Laubach,  (C.  Germ.) 
Lauchstadt,  (Pr.) 
Laudun,  (Fr.) 
Lauenburg,  (Denm.)  duchy. 
Laufen,  (Bav.) 
Laufenburg,  (Switz.) 
Lauingen,  (Bav.) 
Lauis,  or  Lugano,  (Switz.) 
Lauu,  (Boh.) 
Launceston,  (Eng.) 
Laupen,  (Switz.) 
Laurent,  St,des  Bains,  (Fr. 
Lauricocha,  (Peru,)  lake. 
Laurvig,  (Norw.) 
Lausanne,  (Switz.) 
Lausitz,  (Germ.  ;  e.  Lusa- 

tia,)  old  div.    Lusatia. 
Lauterbourg,  (Fr.) 
Lauterbrunnenthal, 

(Switz.)  v. 
Lautrec,  (Fr.) 
Lavagna,  (Sard.) 
Laval',  (Fr.) 
Lavaletta,  (Malta.)     See 

Valetta. 
Lavaur,  (Fr.) 
Lavaux,  (Fr.) 
Lavedan,  (Fr.) 
Lavello,  (Napl.)    Labellum. 
Laxas,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Laxenburg,  (Austr.) 
Laybach,  or  Laibach,  (111. 

si.  Lublana;  it.  Lubia 

na. )     Amona. 
Lazzaro-dcgli-Armeni,  S.,  ) 

(Venice,)  isl.  \ 

Leapai'a.     See  Libau. 
Lebadia,  (Gr.) 
Lebedian,  (R.) 
Leberberg.    See  Jura. 
Lebrija,  (Sp.) 
Lecce,  (Napl.)    Aletium. 
Lech,  (S.  Germ.)  r. 
Lechfeld,  (Bav.)  plain. 
Leek,  (Neth.)  r. 
Lectoure,  (Fr.) 
Leczno,  (Pol.) 
Loczyca,  (Pol.) 
Ledesma,  (Sp.) 
Ledetsch,  (Boll.) 
Leer,  (Han.) 
Leerdam,  (Neth.) 

Leeuwarden,  (Neth.) 

Leganes,  (Sp.) 

Leger,  St.,  (Fr.) 

Leghorn,  (Tusc. ;  it.  Livor-  ) 
no ;  fr.  Livourne.)  ) 

Legnago,  (Lomb.) 

Legnano,  (Lomb.) 

Leibitz,  (M.) 

Leibnitzerfeld,  (Austr.)  plain. 

Leicester,  (Eng.) 

Leiden,  (Neth. ;  e.  Ley- 
den.)     Lugdunum  Bala- 
voriwi. 

Leine,  (Germ.)  r. 

Leiningen,  (Pr.)  prin. 

Leiphik,  or  Lipnik,  (Mor.) 

Leipa,  (Boll.) 

Leiria,  (Port.) 
Leising,  (Sax.) 
Leitha,  or  Leyta  (Austr.)  r. 
Lenian,  Lac.   Sec  Genfer  See. 
Lemberg,  (Austr.  Pol. ;  p.   ) 
Lwow.)     Lcopolis.  ) 

Lemgo,  (C.  Germ.) 
Lemvig,  (Denm.) 
Lenczyc,  (Pcd.) 
Lens,  (Fr.) 
Lentini,  (Sic.)    Leontium. 


►'! 


lap'pe-rdn'dd 

ld-prd-r'i' 

Idr-shdng-bo' 

ld-7-e'do 

Id'r'i-o 

ld-ri.->'i>d 

lar-nd'kd 

Idr-nd'ko 

Id  rb'dd 

Id  ro-ti^re' 

Id'  ling-fdV 

Ids  ka-be'thds  de  san  choq- 

d7i' 
Ids  pdl'mas 
Id  SQQ-tewdnc' 

Vds'tra 

Id-id-k'i'ye 
ld-tord' $ti 
Id-t'i'cfiqf 
lou'bdcli 
louch'  studt 
lo-dcung' 

loil'  e7l-bQ07'gf 

lou'fnt 

lou'/en-bgorg' 

lou'in"gen 

lou'is 

loun 

lahn  st' n 

lou'pe/t 

sd7ig  lo-rdng'  de  bang 

id-QQ-r'i-ko'chd 

lour'v'ig 

iG-zan' 

lou'zits 

lo'ter-bGQr' 

lou'ter-brQQn'nhi-tale 

lo-trrk' 

Id-van'y'd 

Id-vaV 

Id-vd-let't'd 

ld-vdre' 

Id-vo1 

Idve-ddng* 

Vd-veVlo 

Id' c  has 

Vdk'  sen-bqqrgf 

IVbach 

san  lat'sd-ro-dcl'y'i-dr- 

me'rii 
le~a-pa'i-d 
Ir-bd-d'i'a 
le-be-di-an* 
Wber-berg1 
le-br'i'cfid 
let'ehc 
lech 

lech'feldt 
lek 

lek-toorf 
lengt'shno 
lengt-sh'i'tsd 
Ip-ries'md 
le'dHsh 
lehr 
lehr'ddm 

W1' QQ-vdr-den 
le-gd-nes1 
sang  le-ger 

Icg'horn^  leg-kornt 

len-yd'go 

len-yd'no 

IV  bits 

lib'  nits- er-feldt 

les'tei' 

IV 'den 

IV  ne 

IV  iiin"  g&n 

lipehiik 

IV pd 

hpe'sik 

lipe'Uig 

U-'i-r'i'd 

Us' nig 

li'td 

Idk  le'-mdng' 

I  em' berg 

I  em' go 

lem'v'ig 

Ihigt'shits 

Idng 

len~ii'n'i 


Leoben,  (Austr.) 
Leobschiitz,  (Pr.  Sil;) 
Leogane,  (Hayti.) 
Leominster,  (Kn^.) 
Leon,  (Sp.)  old  div. 

Leon,  Nuevo,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Leonard,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Leonardo,  San^  (Sp.) 
Leonberg,  (Wiirt.) 
Leondari,  (Gr.) 
Leonfeld,  (Austr.) 
Leopoldsberg,  (Austr.)  mt, 
Leopoldstadt,  (H.  3  A.  Le-   ) 
opoldvar.)  \ 

Lepanto,  (Gr.) 
Lepel,  (R.) 
Lerici,  (Sard.) 
Lerida,  (Sp.)     llerda. 
Lnrins,  (Mediterr.)  isls. 
Lcrma,  (Sp.) 

Le  Roi.     See  Choisy. 
Les  Brenets,  (Switz.) 
Leschnitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Ije^rbUirchei).   See  ujegj'haz. 
Les<:histan,  (R.)  pr.  ' 
Lesi^nano  di  Bagni,  (Farm.) 
Lcsina,  (Dalm.)  isl.     Pha- ) 

ros-insula.  ) 

Les  Saintes,  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Lessines,  (Belg. ;  d.  Lessen.) 
Les^oe,  (Denm.)  is!. 
Les  Trois  Ellions,  (Cottian  ) 

Alps,i  mts.  \ 

Les  Trois  Salasses,  (Bour-  j 

bon,)  mts.  ) 

Lcszno.    See  Lissa. 
Lettowitz,  (Mor.) 
Leuca,  Capo  di,  (Napl.) 
Leucate,  (Fr.) 
Lcuchtenbei"^,  (Bav.) 
Leucbtenstein,  or  Vadutz,  ) 

(Germ.)  j 

Leuk,  (Switz.  ;fr.  Loueche.) 
Leu,  St.,  Taverny,  (Fr.) 
Leutben,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Leiitmeritz.     See  Litome-    ) 

Vice.)  ) 

Leutscbau,  (H. ;  A.  Lotse.) 
Leuwen.     See  Louvain. 
Leuze,  (Belg.) 
Lcvanso,  (Mediterr.)  isl.      ) 

Phorba7itia,  ) 

Levano,  (Sard.) 
Levante,  (Sard.)  prov. 
Levantine,  Val,  (Switz. ;    ) 

it.  Levantina.)  j 

Levanto,  (Sard.) 
Levento,  orLevenzo,  (Sard.) 
Lcvroux,  (Fr.) 
Lewenz,  (H.) 
Leyden.     See  Leiden. 
Leyte,  (Pbilippines,)  isl. 
Ley  til  a.     See  Leitha. 
Lewat,  (R.)  r. 
Lezay,  (Fr.) 

Lezuza,  (Sp.)     Libisosona. 
Liamone,  (Cors.)  r.     Cer-  ) 

cidius.  ) 

Liancourt,  (Fr.) 
Libau,  (Courland,  Lettish  ) 

Leapai'a.)  ) 

Libawa.     See  Liebau. 
Liberie.    See  Reirhenberg. 
Libcrtad,  (Peru,)  dep. 
Libethen,(H. ;  h.  Libetli-    J 

Banya.)  j 

Libocbowitz.  (Bob.) 
Liboscbin,  (Bob.) 
Libourne,  (Fr.)    Liburmtm. 
Libreville.    See  Charleville. 
Lichtenberg,  (Pr.)  pri7i. 
Lichtenvoorde,  (Netb.) 
Liehwin,  (U.) 
Licodia,  (Sic.) 
Licosa,  Punta  di,  (Napl.)    ) 

cape.  ) 

Lidkoping,  (Sw.) 
Liebau,  (Mor.;  Libawa.) 
Liebenzell,  (Wurt.) 
Liechtenstein,  (Germ.)  prin. 
Lieflcenshoek,  (Belg.) 
Lieflawl,  or  Livland,  Li-     ) 

vonia,  (R.)  gov.    ■  j 

Liege,  (Belg.  ;  d.  Luyk  ;      j 

g.  Liuticb.)  j 

Lie?uitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Lienz,  (Tyrol.) 
Lierrc,  or  Lier,  (Belg.) 
Lietor,  (Sp.) 

Lignieres  la  Doucelle,  (Fr.) 
Ligny,  (Belg.) 
Ligny  le  Chatel,  (Fr.) 


le-o'ben 

le-db'shitts 

fr.  lt-6-gdn'i  sp.  U-5-gtirne 

lem'ster 

le-on' 

TtQQ-e'vo  le-on1 

sang  le-o-ndhr' 

san  le-o-ndr'do 

le-qn'berg 

le-un-dd'r'i 

fe'on-feldt' 

le'O-polds-berg1 

le'  o-pold-stddt' 

le'O-pold-vdhr' 

le'pd7i-to 

le'pel 

le'r'i-clii 

le'r'i-dd 

le-rdng' 

ter'ma 

le'  ro-d' 

le  br'e-rte' 

Ush'nils 

lesh'kir'chen 

les'  gis-tdfai 

le-s'in-yd'iio  d'i  bdn'y'i 

le's'z-7id 

le  sdngt 

les-s'ine',  les'sen 
les'dh 

le  tro-d:t-el'l'i-d7ig' 

le  trd-df  sd-lds' 

lesh'no 
let'to-vits 
ka'po  di  le-oo-k'd 
lea-kdte' 
hick' ten-berg' 

loich1  ten-stine' 

loik,  loQ-Bshe' 
sang  Idii  td-ver-n'ir 
loi'ten 

loit'me-rits 

loit'shou 

leh'ven 

Idhze 

le-vdn'so 

le'vd-no 

le-vdn'te  ;  fr.  le-vdngt! 

val  le'-vdng-fine' ,  le-van- 

t'i'nd 
levdn'to 

le-vtpi'to,  le-vend'so 
l'e-vrqq' 
le'vhiis 
IV  den 

m-te 

li'td 
le-vdt' 
le'-zdr 
le-thqq'thd 

ti-d-mo'ne 

l'i-dng-kQQrt 

li'bou 

l'i'bd-vd 

Vi'berk 

li-ber-tdd' 

Vi'be-ten,  I'i-beH  bdfin'yd 

li-bo'cho-vits 
li-bo-sh'in 

li-bQQ1'7l' 

lib  >• -vile' 
licit' 'ten-berg' 
lick' ten-vbkr' de 
Tick' v  i7i 
l'i-ko-d'i' 'd 

pQQn'td  di  ti-ko's'd 

likd'chdu-piiig 
li'bou 
Vi'ben-tsW 
lick' ten-stine' 
I'ihf'kens-hoQk1 

I'ihf'ldndt 

e.  lidg ;  li-Sge1 

lig'nits 

lihnts 

I'i-er',  lire 

ti-e'tur 

lin-y'i-£re'  Id  dqQ-seV 

li7i-y'i' 

l'in-7jV  le  skd-teV 


Fate,  fdr,  fqll,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  kelp,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine^  bird,  fig.  —  JV5£e,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  bqqk,  lord. —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oit  boy ;  ou,  house.  — Fr.  ft  long, 
—  14^  ~  — 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Liimfjord,  or  Lymfjord,       ; 

(Denm.)  inlet.  j 

Lijs.      See  Lys. 
Lika,  ( Austr.  Croat.) 
Lilienfeld,  (Austr.) 
Lilla  Lulea  Elf,  (Sw.)  r. 
Lille,  or  Lisle,  (Fr.  ;  fiem.    I 

Ryssel  )  ) 

Lilleboniie, (Fr.)  Juliobona. 
Lima,  (Peru.) 

Limagne,  (Fr.)  old  dip. 
Liman,  (Black  Sea,)  bay. 
Limari,  (Chile,)  ;•. 
Limhourg,  or  Limburg,        ) 

(Neth.)  duchy.  \ 

Limenia,  (Cyprus.) 
Limneiro,  (Braz.) 
Limoges,  (Fr.)    Lemovicum. 
Limon,  (N.  Gran.)  bay. 
Limosin,  or  Limousin,  le,    j 

(Fr.)  old  prov.  \ 

Limoux,  (Fr.) 
Linajegna,  (Svv.)  peak. 
Linares,  (Sp.) 
Lmdati,  |  Bav.) 
Lindo,  (Rhodes.)     Lindus. 
Linhares,  (Port.) 
Linkoping,  (Sw.) 
Linnicli,  (Pr.) 
Linosa,  (Mediterr.)  isl.         ) 

CEgusa.  \ 

Lintli,  (Switz.)  r. 
Linz,  or  Lintz,  (Austr.)        ) 

Lentia.  ) 

Lion,  (Mediterr.)  gulf. 
Lion  d'Angers,  le,  (Fr.) 
Lipari,  (Mediter.)  isl.  Mto-  ) 

lue  or  V\dcuni&  lnsv.bE.      \ 
Lipcse,  (H.) 
Lipetsk,  (R.) 
Lipnica,  (Gal.) 
Lipnik.     See  Leipnik. 
Lipocz,  (H.) 
Lipowiec,  (Pol.) 
Lippa,  (H.) 
Lippe,  (Germ.)  r. 
Lippe-Detmold,  (Germ.  )prin. 
Lippe-Schaumburg,  or 

Scliaumburg-Lippe, 

(Germ.)  prin. 
Lippstadt,  (Pr.) 
Liria,  (Sp.) 

feSfel-C**)   °^»>.  | 

Lisieux,  (Fr.)     Lcxovium. 
Lisle.     See  Lille. 
Lissa,  (Pr. ;  vol.  Leszno.) 
Lissa,  (Dalm.)  isl.    Jssa. 
Lissowiec,  (Gal.) 
Liszkowo,  (Pol.) 
Lithuania.     See.  Litthauen. 
Litoinehce,  ( Boh.  ;  g.  ) 

Leutmeritz.)  1 

Litorale,  or  Illirisches  Kus- j 

tenland,  (Austr.)  prov.     \ 
Litry,  (Fr.) 
Litthauen,  Lithuania,  ) 

(Pol.)  grand  duchy.  j 

Livarot,  (Fr.) 
Livenza,  (Austr.  It.)    Li-    ) 

qucntin.  J 

Livinerthal,  (Switz.)  v. 
Livland.  See  Liefland. 
Livonia.  See  Liefland. 
Livorno.  See  Leghorn. 
Livourne.  See  Leghorn. 
Livrade,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Livron,  (Fr.) 

Ljusne,  (Sw.)  r. 

Ljusnedal,  (Sw.) 
Ljutzun,  (R.  Pol. ;  poL        ) 
Lucyn.)  j 

Llagostera,  (Sp.) 
Llangollen,  (Wales.) 
Lianas,  (Sp.) 
Llanelly,  (Wales.) 
Llanes,  (Sp.) 
Llanos,  (S.  A.)  plains. 
Llaugharn,  (Wales.) 
Llerena,  (Sp.) 
Llivia,  (Sp.)     Julia  Livia. 
Llobregat,  (Sp.)  r. 
Liu  mayor,  (Majorca.) 
Lobau,  (Austr.) 
Lobau,  (Pr.  ;  pol.  Lubawa.) 
Lobenstein,  (C.  Germ.) 
Lobkowic,  (Boh.) 


g.  lim'boorg 


lihm'fydre' 

lis 
li'kd 

li'h-en-feldl' 
lil'l'u  loo'le-O  elf 

Ule 

tile-bun' 
I'i'md 

Vi-viduy' 

li-nidn' 

li-md-r'i' 

lung-boor' 
l'i-me'ni.'d 
li-moo-a1 i-roQ 
l'i-mdgc' 
l'i-mdn' 

I'd  li-mu(niQo)-zdtigT 

I'i-mQQ' 

li-nd-yeng'nil 

li-nd'res 

lin'dou 

I'in'do 

lin-yd'res 

lin'chdu-ping 

lin'nich 

I'i-nO'sd 

lint 

lints 

li-dng' 

IV  li-dng'  ddng-ge 

lip'ari,  l'i'pd-r'i 

lip'che 

li'pHslc 

tip-ni'ts'd 

lip'n'ik 

l'i-pdhts 

l'i-pdv'yets 

lip'pd 

lip'pe 

lip'pe-dH'mqldt 

lip'pe-shoum'bqorg 

lip'stddt 
Wr'i-'d 

li<-bd'd 

lis'bnn 

l'i-zi-eu' 

Ule 

lis'sd 

lis'sd 

lis-suv'yets 

lish-kd'vo 

lithua'nia 

I'i-tdm-yersh'i'tse, 

l'i-td-rd'le 

l'i-tr'i' 

lit'tou'en 

li-vdrd' 

ft-vend'sd 

li-v'i' tier  ■tale' 

life'ldndt 

livo'nia 

l'i-vur'  no 

li-VQQrii' 

sd  n  g-l'i  -vrddc' 

li-vrdng' 

lyds'ne,  yds'ne 

lyds'  ne-ddlc' ,  yiis'ne-ddlc' 

llJQQt'tSQQn 

lljdgds-te'rd 
lan-goth'len 

li/d'nds 
lanetli'ly 

ly'd'nes 

lyd'iws 

Vdrn 

lye-re' nd 

lyi'vi-d 

lyd-bre-gdt' 

lyQo-md-yor1 

lo'bon 

Ifii'boti 

Id'bi'ii-stinc' 

lob'kd-vits 


Lobositz,  or  Lobosycze,       ) 

(Boh.)  ) 

Lobsens,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.        j 

Lobzenico.)  J 

Locana,  (N.  It.) 
Locarno,  (Switz.)  lake.        ) 

See  Lago  Maggiore.  j 

Loches,  (Fr.)     Lochia. 
Lode,  le,  (Switz.) 
Lodeve,  (Fr.)    Luteva. 
Lodi,  (Lomb.) 
Lodi  Vecchio,  (Lomb.)        ) 

Laus  Pompcia.  J 

Lodomirien,  (Austr.)  prov. 
Lodosa,  (Sp.) 
Loevestein,  (Neth.) 
Lofoden,  (Norw.)  isls. 
Lfifsta,  (Sw.) 
Logodori,  (Sard.) 
Logrono,  (Sp.) 
Logstor,  (Denm.) 
Loibel,  (Austr.)  ml. 

Loing,  (Fr.)  r.    Luna. 

Loir,  (Fr.)  r. 

Loir-et-Cher,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Loire,  (Fr.)  r.     Ligcr. 

Loire,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Loire-Interieure,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Loiret,  (Fr.)    Ligcrula. 
Loja,  (Sp.) 
Lokeren,  (Belg.) 
LokeL     See  Elbogen. 
Lolland.    See  Laaland. 
Lombardia.     See  Lombardy. 
Lombardy  ;  it.  Lombardia,  ) 
(•t.)  i 

Lombes,  (Fr.) 
Lomnitz,  (Boh.) 
Lomsfjeld,  (Norw.)  mt. 
Loinza,  (Pol.) 
Lonato,  (Lomb.) 
Lpnczyn,  (Gal.) 
Lonczyca,7Pol.)  old  pr. 
Londari,  (Gr.) 
Londerzeel,  (Neth.) 
Long,  (Fr.)  r. 
Longchamp,  (Fr.)  r. 
Longlier,  (Luxemb.) 
Longo  Sardo,  (Sard.)  Tibula. 

Longueville,  (Fr.) 
Longwy,  (Fr.) 
Lonigo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Lonlay  I'Abbaye,  (Fr.) 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  (Fr.)  Le-  ) 

duvi  Salarium.  \ 

Loo,  (Belg.) 
Lora  del  Rio,  (Sp.) 
Lorca,  (Sp.) 
Lorch,  (Wurt.) 
Lorenzo,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Loreo,  (Lomb.) 
Loreto,  or  Loretto,  (C.  It.) 
Lorgues,  (Fr.) 
L'Orient,  (Fr.) 
Lorrach,  (Bad.) 
Lorraine,  (Fr. ;  g.  Loth-      ) 

ringen,)  old  pr.    Lotha-     > 

ringia.  ) 

Losice,  (Pol.) 
Loslau,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Losoncz,  (H.) 
Los  Santos,  (Sp.) 
Lossini,  (111. ;  g.  Lussin,)  isl. 
Lot,  (Fr.)  r.     Oltis. 
Lot-et-Garonne,  (Tr.)  dep. 
Lothringen.     See  Lorraine. 
Li'itse.     See  Leutschau. 
Loudeac,  (Fr.) 
Loudun,  (Pr.) 
Loudunois,  (Fr.)  old  dislr. 
Loueche.     See  Leuk. 
Lougen,  (Norw.)  r. 
Loughborough,  (Eng.) 
Louhans,  (Fr.) 
Louis,  St.,  (Canada,)  lake. 
Louie,  (Port.) 
Lourches,  (Fr.) 
Lourdes,  (Fr.)     Lapurdnm. 
Lourical,  (Port.) 
Lourinhao,  (Port.) 
Louvain,  (Belg.  ;  d.  Leu-    ) 

wen  ;  g.  Lfiwen.)  j 

Louvecionnes,  (Fr.) 
Louven,  (Norw.)  r. 
Louvicrs,  (Fr.) 
Louza,  (Port.) 
Lovas  Bereny,  (H.) 
Lovendeghem,  (Belg.) 


WbS-zits,  lo'bo-si-che 

lob'zens,  Idb-ze-n'i'tso 

lu-lcd'nd 

lo-kdr'no 

lohsh 
K  lokl 
lo-dSve1 
lo'd'i 

lo'd'i  velc'k'i-o 

lo-dd-m'i'  r'i-en 

lo-dd'M 

loQ've-stine 

lo-fo'din  ;  sw.  loq-foo'den 

Ivbfstd 

lo-go-do'r'i 

lo-gron'yo 

lehg'  steiir 

loi'bel 

lu-dng' 

W-dre' 

lo-dre'e-sliere 

iQ-dre' 

ote  lo-drer 

Id-are'  dng-te-r'i-diirc' 

lo-u-re' 

lo'chd 

lu'he-ren 

Whet 

loVidnd 

lom-bdr-d'i'd 

lom'bardy 

Wng-bes' 
lom'nitz 
loms'fyel 
lum'shii 
lo-nd'to 
Id  nt'  shin 
lurit-sh'i'tsd 
lon-du'r'i 
lon'der-zehl 
long 

long-shdng' 
long-gli-e' 
.  Ion1  go  sdr'do 
Ibng-g-v'ile1 
lung-v'i' 
lo-iii'go 
long-la'  Idb-bd' 

long-le-so-n'i-e' 

to 

lu'r'd  del  r'i'o 

lor'kU  ' 

lorch 

lo-reng'zo 

lo-re'o 

lo-re'to,  lo-rit'to 

lor-ge' 

lo-ri-dngt 

leTlr'rdch, 

Idr-rSne' 

lo-s'i'tse 

los'tou 

lo-shonts 

Ids  sdn'tos 

ISs-sVn'i 

lot,  Id 

Id-e-ga-rdn' 

lo-trin"  gin 

leul'she 

lQQ-de-dk' 

loo-dell  n  g'     „ 

loo-dti-nd'  (nd-d1) 

loQ-cshe' 

lou'gen 

lufbo-rS 

loo-ting' 

shit  loo'is,  sang  Iqq-V 

lo-lej 

Ic.Qrsh 

lot;rd 

Id-ri-sdV 

Id-r'in-yd'QQitg 

loo-vdng' 

tQQve-s'i-cn' 

lou'vrn 

loo-r'i-e' 

Id'zd    '        , . 


lo-odsh  be-rehny 
lo'vin-de'ghn 


Lovere,  (Lomb.) 

Lowen.     Sec  Louvain. 

Lowicz,  (Pol.) 

Lowisa,  or  Degesby,  (Finl.) 

Loxa,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.) 

Loyola,  (Sp.) 

Luysa,  (Puerto  Rico,)  r. 

Luzere,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Lozzolo,  (Sard.) 

Lu,  (Pied.) 

Luango,  (Sp.) 

Luarca,  (Sp.) 

Lubaczow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 

Lubartow,  (Pol.) 

Lubawa.     See  L6bau. 

Liibeck,  (N.  Germ.) 

Lubicza,  (H.  ;  g.  Laibitz.) 

Lubrn  des  Joncnerets,  St.,   ( 

(Fr.)  j 

Lublana.     Sec  Laybach. 
Lublau,  (H. ;  h.  Lublo.) 
Lublin,  (Pol.) 
Lublo.     See  Lublau. 
Lubrin,  (Sp.) 
Lucaya.     See  Abaco. 
Lucca,  (It.)  duchy. 
Lucena,  (Sp.)     Elisana, 
Lucera,  (Napl.)     Luceria. 
Lucerna,  (Sard.) 
Lucerne,  (Switz. ;  g.  ) 

Waldstiittersee,)  lake.        \ 
Lucerne,  (Switz.  ;  g.  Lu- 

zern.)  j 

Luciensteig,  (Switz.)  pass. 
Lucignano,  (Tusc.) 
Luck,  (R.) 
Luckenwalde,  (Pr.) 
Lucon,  (Fr.) 
Lucyn.     See  Ljutzun. 
Ludwigsburg,  (Wiirt.) 
Ludwigshafen,  (Bav.) 
Ludwigslust,  (N.  Germ.) 
Lugan,  (R.) 
Lugano,  (Switz.) 
Lugano,  (Switz.)  lake.  La-  ) 

cus  Cere.nus.  j 

Luganskoi  Sawod,  (R.) 
Lugo,  (Sp.) 
Lugos,  (H.) 
Luines,  (Fr.) 
Lujan,  or  Luxan,  (PI.  ) 

Conf.)  r.  j 

Lukow,  (Pol.) 
Lulei,  (Sw.) 
Lumbrales,  (Sp.) 
Lumbezzane,  (Austr.  It.) 
Lunimen,  (Belg.) 
Lund,  (Sw.). 
Luneburg,  (Han.) 
Lunel,  (Fr.) 
Lunevilie,  (Fr.) 
Luni,  (N.  It.)     Luna. 
Lunigiana,  (N.  It.)  distr. 
Lupata,  (S.  Af.)  mts. 
Luque,  (Sp.)     Aglaminor. 
Lure,  (Fr.) 

Lusatia.     Sec  Lausitz. 
Lusignan,  Luzignan,  (Fr.) 
Lusigny,  (Fr.) 
Lussac  le  Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Lussin.     See  Lossini. 
Lutomiersk,  (R..  Pol.) 
Lutry,  (Switz.) 
Lutska,  (H.) 
Lutter-ani-Barenberge,         ) 

(Germ.)  j 

Lutternberg,  (Germ.) 
Lutnch.     See  Liege. 
Lutzelburg.   See  Luxemburg 
Lutzen,  (Pr.) 
Luyk.     Sec  Liege. 
Luxan.     Sec  Luzan. 
Luxembourg,  (Belg.  and      ) 

Neth.)  grand  duchy.  t 

Luxemburg,  (Neth. ;  g.        i 

Lutzelburg.)  ) 

Luxeuil,  (Fr.) 
Luzara,  (Lomb.) 
Luz  en  Barreges,  (Fr.) 
Luzern.     See  Lucerne. 
Luzignan.     See  Lusignan. 
Luzon.     See.  Manila. 
Lwow.     Sec  Lemberg. 
Lymfjord.     Sec  Liimfjord. 
Lyon,  (Fr.)     Lngdununu 

Lvonnais,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Lvons-la-Foret,  (Fr.) 
Lys,  (Belg. ;  d.  Lijs,)  r. 

Lysiec,  (Gal.) 
Lyszkovvo,  (Pol.) 


Id-ve're 

leu' veil 

Id'vitsh 

lo-ci'zd 

lo'chd 

W-yu'ld 

Id'i-sd 

lo-zerc1 

lot-su'lo 

Iqq 

loQ-dn'go 

lQQ-'drFkd 

loq-bdt' sluyo 

Icobdr'tov 

IcQ-ba'vd 

Hi'bcke 

loo'bit-sd 

siing  ld-bdngJ  de  gdngsh- 

re' 
IfjQ-bld'na 
Iqo'blou 
loo'blin 
li:i)-blo 
loc-brin* 
Iqo-kd'yU 
loiji'ka 
iQQ-the'nd 
loo-che'rd 
Iqq-cher'nii 


Id-sern' 

lnq'ts'i-en-stlgr 

IqQ-cltin-yd'no 

Iqqhtsk 

Icqh'khi-vdl'de 

lu-song' 

Iqq' tsin' 

iQQd'  vigs-bQQrg' 

iQQd'vigs-hu'fen 

iQod'vigs-lQQst1 

loQ'gan 
iQQ-ga'no 

iQQ-gd'uo 

Iqq •  g'dns'kd-i  sd-vod' 
Iqq'  go 
iQQ'gdsh 
_  lii-'iiie' 

Ico-chdn' 

iQo'kov 

Iqq'  le-v 

iQQni-brd'les 

iQQiii-bet-sd'n^ 

leilm'men 

IqoiuI 

Id' ne-bQQrg' 

Id-nel1 

ldnc-viler 

Iqq'uz 

loQ-n'i-dgd'nd 

loo-pd'td 

leo'ke 

Idre 

lu-sa'she-a 

Id-zin-ydng' 

lii-zni-ifi' 

Ids-sdlc'  le  shd-to' 

iQos'sine 

lQQ-td-myersk' 

Id-lri1 

iQQtsh'kd 

iQQt'  ter-dm-bd'  ren-ber'  ge 

IoqV  tern-berg1 
Idt'tich 
.  Idt'si'l-bQQrgt 
Idht'tsen 
loilc 
iQQ-chdn' 

Idk-sdng-boQr' 

ledk'seTn-bei\rg 

Ids-sltUl,' 

iQQd-sd'rd 

Idz  dug  bdr-reger 

iQQt'sern 

Id-z'tu-ydng' 

iQQ-thdn' ;  e.  loo-ionc1 

Ivov 

I'ihm'fydre 

li-dng' 

l'i-dn-nd' 

ti-dng'ld-fd-ri' 

tilts 

li'mjfts 
lish-kd'vo 


ftc  ;  u  short,  bilt.  —  Fr.  dil  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. in" ger.  — g,  ck,  guttural;  g  as  *  in  pleasure r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  C,  between  v  and  / 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


M. 


Maas,  (Neth. ;  fr.  Meuse,)  r.  mahs 
Maastricht,  or  Maestricht, 

(Neth.)     Trajectum  ad 

Mosam. 
Macacu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Macao,  (Port.  China.) 
Macapa,  (Braz.) 
Macasca,  (Dalm.) 
Maccala,  (Lomb.) 
Macerada,  )  ,„   r   ,  ( 

Macerata,  j  O-  lr-;  j 

Macharaviaya,  (Sp.) 
Machichaco,  (Sp.)  prom. 
Macinesso,  (It.) 
Macocha,  (Mor.) 
Macon,  (Fr.)     Matisco. 
Maconnois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Mactan,  (Philippines.) 

Macziejowice,  (Pol.) 
Mad,  (H.) 
Madaras,  (II.) 
Maddalena,  la,  (Sard.)  isl. 
Maddaloni,  (Napl.) 
Madeira,  (Atl.  Oc.)  isl. 
Madeira,  or  Cayari,  (Braz.)  r, 
Madonna  del  Monte,  (It.) 
Madre  de  Dios,  (Patag.)       ) 

archipeh  \ 

Madrid,  (Sp.)    Mantua        ) 

Carpctanorum.  ) 

Madridejos,  (Sp.) 
Madrigal,  (Sp.) 
Maelar,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Maestricht.    See  Maastricht. 
Maestro,  (Austr.  It.) 
Mafra,  (Port.) 
Magadino,  (Switz.) 

Magadoxo,  (E.  Af.)  J 

Magalhaes,  or  Magellan,      j 
strait.  ) 

Magdalena,  (N.  Gran.)  dep.  i 

Magdeburg,  (Pr.)  j 

Magdesprung,  (Germ.) 
Mage,  (Braz.) 
Magellan.     See  Magalhaes. 
Mageroe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Maggia,  (Switz.)  r. 
Magindanao.    See  Mindanao. 
Magliano,  (Pont.  St.) 
Magra,  (N.  It.)  r.     Macra. 
Magyar  Orszag,  or  Hungary. 
Magyar  Ovar.     See  Alten-  ) 

burg.  ) 

Mahon,  (Minorca.) 
Mahren.     See  Moravia. 
Mahrenberg,  (111.) 
Mahrisches  Gebirge,  orGe-  ) 

senke,  (Mor.)  ) 

Maichau,  (Krain,)  castle. 
Maida,  (Napl.) 
Maienthal.    See  Valmaggia. 
Mailand.     See  Milano. 
Main,  Mayn,  Maine,  ) 

(Germ.)  r.    Mienus.  \ 

Maina,  (Gr.) 
Maine,  le,  (Fr.)  old  pr. 
Maine-et-Loire,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Maintenon,  (Fr.) 
Mainz.     See  Mayence. 
Maisoxthal.     See  Misocco. 
Maixent,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Majorca,  (Mediterr. ;  sp.      ) 

Mallorca.)  isl.  \ 

Makariew,  (R.) 
Maklar,  (H.) 
Mako,  (H.) 
Makow,  (Pol.) 

Makowiec,  (Pol.) 
Maladetta,  (Pyr.)  m. 
Malaga,  (Sp.)    Malaca. 
Malaguette,  (Guin.) 
Malamocco,  (Austr.  It.) 
Malao,  (Arabia.) 
Malaspina,  (Mediterr.)  isl. 
Malaunay,  (Fr.) 
Malborgeth,    Carinthia.) 
Maldonado,  (S.  A.  Uraguay.) 
Malesherbes,  (Fr.) 
Malghera,  or  Marghera,       ) 

(near  Venice.)  ) 

Malines.     See  Mechlin,  or  j 

Mecheln.  ( 


■mahs' tricht 

md-kd-koo' 

m'd-kd'o 

md-kd-p'd1 

m'd-kds'k'd 

mdk-kd'ld 

md-che-r'd' d'd 

md'Che-ra'td 

m'd-chd-r'd' v'i-'d1  y'd 

m'd-ch'i-ckd'  ko 

m'd-ch'i-nes' so 

md'L-iO-ch'd 

m'd-kong' 

md-kon-nd' 

mdk-tdu' 

mdt-shye-yo-v'it' 'se 
mdhd 

md'd'd-rdsli 
Id  m'dd-d'd-le'na 
mad-dd-lo'ni 
md-dd'i-rd  ;  e.  ma-de'ra 
ni'd-da'  i-r'd 
md-dbn'n'd  del  mon'te 

m'd'dre  de  d'i-ds' 

m'd-dr'id'  ;  e.  madridf 

md-dr'i-de'chos 
md-dr'i-g'dV 
md'ldr 
m'dhs'tricht 
m'd-es'tro 
md'frd 
m'u-gd-d'i'no 

m'd-g'd-do' shQQ ;  e.maga- 
dox'o 

m'd-g'dl-y'dngs' 

m'dg-d'd-le' n'd  ,*  e.  magda- 

le'na 
mag'  de-bqorg1  ,*  e.  mag1- 

deburg 
mdhg' de-sproong1 
ma-ge' 

m'd-chel-y'dn' ;  e.  ma-jcl'lan 
m'd'ger-dU 
mdt'g'd 

m  d-ch'in-d'd-n'dr  o 
mdl-y'd'no 
■nid'  gr'd 
mdd-ydr  ohr-s'dgh 

mdd-ydr  d-v'dlir 

md-on' ,-  e.  ma-hone' 

mch'ren 

m'dh'rhi-berg' 

me'ri ski's  ge-bir'ge,  ge- 

ten"  kc 
mi'ehou 

m'd-i'd'd 
mi'  en-t'dhl' 
mi'ldndt 

mine  ;  e.  mSne 
mii'i-nd 
I'd  mane  ^ 
mane-e-16-dre' 
mdngt-nong' 
mints  ;  e.  ments 
ml'  zoks-tdle' 
sang  mds-s'dng' 

ma-jor'ka 

md-kd'r'i-ef 
md-klar 
md-kuh' 
m'd'kof 

md-ko'vyets 

m'd'ld-det't'd 

m'd'1'd-g'd ;  e.  mal'aga 

md-ld-get' 

m'd' ld-mok' ko 

md-ld'o 

m'dl'ds-p'i'n'd 

m'd-lo-nd' 

m'dl' bqr-getc' 

m'dl -do -n'd' do 

m'dle-zerbe' 


m'dl-ge'r'd 
md-l'ine' 


Mallen,  (Sp.) 
Malleschau,  (Boh.) 
Mallorca,  (Balearic  Isls.)      ) 
See  Majorca.  j 

Malmaison,  (Fr.) 
Malmedy,  (Pr.) 
MalmS,  (Sw.) 
Malo,  St ,  (Fr.) 
Maloga,  (R.) 

Maloi  ATchangelsk,  (R.) 
Maloi  Jaroslavez,  (R.) 
Malouines,  or  Falkland  Isl- ) 

ands.  j 

Malplaquet,  (Fr.) 
Mais,  (Tyrol.) 

Malta,  (Mediterr.)  isl.  Melita. 
Malvasia,  (Gr  )  prom. 
Malvinas,  or  Falkland  Isl-  ) 

ands.  ) 

Mamanguape,  (Braz.)  r. 
Mamers,  (Fr.) 
Mammola,  (Napl.) 
Mamore,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Manabi,  (Ecuad.)  pr. 

Managua,  (C.  A.  Nicaragua.) 
Mancha,  la,  (Sp.)  oldprov. 
Mancha  Real,  (Sp.) 
Manche,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Mandal,  (Norw.) 
Mamie,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Mandu,  (Braz.) 
Manfredonia,  (Napl.)  gulf.  ) 

Sinus  Urias.  ) 

Mangueira,  (Br.)  lake. 
Manguron,  (Madag.)  haven. 
Manheim.     See  Mannheim. 
Manica,(E.  Af.) 
Manila,  or  Manilla,  (Lu-      ) 

zon,  Philippines,)  isl.        ] 
Manitouwoc,  (U.  S.) 
Manjarres,  (Sp.) 
Mannedorf,  (Switz.) 
Mannersdorf,  or  Matters-      ) 

dorf,  ( H. ;  h.  Kethely.)       \ 
Mannersdorf,  or  Menhars- 

dorf,  (H.  ;  h.  Menyhard.)  ( 
Mannhartsberg,  (Austr.)      j 

mt.  range.  ) 

Mannheim,  or  Manheim,      j 

(Bad.)  j 

Manosque,  (Fr.) 
Manresa,  (Sp.) 
Mansilla  del  Paramo,  (Sp.) 
Mans,  le,  (Fr.)     Cenomania. 
Mansura,  (Eg.) 
Mantes-sur-Seine,  (Fr.) 

Mnntiqueira,  (Br.)  mts. 


(It.) 


Mantova,  or  \ 
Mantua, 

Manzanares,  (Sp.) 
Manzanillo,  (Mex.) 
Manzenilla,  (Hayti,)  bay. 
Mapimi,  (Durango,)  m. 
Mapiri,  (Bol.) 
Mapoclio,  (Peru,)  distr. 
Maraca,  (Br.)  isl. 
Maracay,  (S-  A.  Venez.) 
Maracaybo,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Maragogipe,  (Br.) 
Marais,  (Fr.)  diu.  of  Vendee. 
Marajo,  (Br.)  isl. 
Mararnerik,  rPeru.) 
Maranhao,  Maranham,        ) 

(Bra/..)  dep.  \ 

Marano,  (Napl.) 
Maraniion,  (Port.) 
Marafion,  (S.  A.)  r.     See      ) 

Amazon.  J 

Marao,  (Port.)  mts* 
Maratea,  (Napl.) 
Maravaca,  (S.  A.  Colom-     j 

bian  Guiana,)  m.  \ 

Marawi,  (S.  Af.)  lake. 
Marbach,  (Wiirt.) 
Marbcila,  (Sp.)     Saldvba. 
Marburg,  (Germ.)     Jlatti-    ) 

nm  or  MatUar.um.  \ 

Marc,  St.,  (Hayti.) 
Marcaria,  (Lomb.) 
iMarcellin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
March,  (Mor.)  r. 
Marche,  la,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Marche-en-Famine,  (Belg.) 
Marchena,  (Sp.) 
Marchfeld,  (Austr.) 
Marchiennes,  (Fr.) 
Marciana,  (Elba.) 
Marriana,  (Br.) 
Marcignv,  (Fr.) 
Marcouf,  St.,  (Fr.)  isl 
Marczal,  (H.) 


m'dl-yen' 
m'dl'  leshou' 

mdl-yor'k'd 

mdl~md-zdugf 

mdl-me-d'i' 

mal'mea 

sang  md-W 

md-lo'  gd 

md'lo-'i  dr-chdn-gelsk! 

md'lo-'i  yd-rds-ld'vtts 

md-lQQ-'inef 

mal-pld-kef 

mdls 

mdl'ta ;  e.  mal'ta 

mdl-vd-sV'd 

mdl-v'i1 nds 

ma-mdn-gQQ-d-pef 

md-meref 

mdm'md-l'd 

■md-mo-re' 

md-na'bi 

md-nd'  goo-a 
Id  mdn'chd 
man'chd  re-dV 
mdngsh 
man' dale 
san<r  mdng-de1 
mdng-dQQ' 

man-f re-do  'rii-'d 

maiig-ga'i-rii 
mdn-g^Q-ron' 
man'/nme 
md-rii'ka 

md-n'i'ld,  md-n'iVyd 

man~e-too~wnkr 
mdn-chdr-res' 
man'ne-dorf 
man'vt'rs-dorf' 
mat' th's-dorf1 

man' ners-dSrf 

man' harts-berg' 

man'hime 

md-nosh' 

mdn-re's'd 

man-s'il' ijd  delpd'rd-mo 

le  vtdng 

man-SQQ'r'd 

mdnte-sur-s&ne 

mdn-t'i-kd'i-rd 

mdn'to-vd 

mdn'tqo-d 

mdn-thd-nd' res 

man-tha-v'iV ijo 

man-(  he-nil' yd 

md-p'i-mi1 

md-n'i-fi' 

md-po'cho 

md-rd-kd' 

md-rd-kd'i 

md-rd-kd' 'i -bo 

md-rd-gd-g'i'pe 

md-ru' 

md-rd-go1 

md-rd-me-r'ik' 

md-rdn-yd'  oqng 

md-rd' no 

ma-rdn-yon' 

md-rdn-yon' 

md-ra'  oqng 

md-ra-te'd 

md-rd-vd'k'd 

ma-rd'v'i 
mdr'bdch 
mdr-bel'  yd 

mdr'bqqrg 

sang  mark 

mdr-kd-r'i'd 

sang  mdr-sellang' 

m  arch 

la  marsh 

mdrsh-dno-fd-m'iner 

mdr-che'nd 

mdrrh'fHdt 

mdr-sh'i-en' 

mdr-chd'nd 

mdr-s'i-d'nd 

mdr-s'in-y'if 

sang  mdr-kqqf 

mdhr-tsdl 


a,)  I 

a,  >  sea.        1 


Mar  di  Marmara, 
Mar  di  Marmora, 

Propontis. 
Mare  Adriatico.     See  Adri- 
atic Sea.  J 
Marecchia,  (C.  It.)  r. 
Maremma,  la,  (W.  Ind.) 
Marengo,  (Pied.) 
Marennes,  (Fr.) 
Marequette,  (Belg.) 
Maretimo,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Mare,  or  Mar  Vermejo,        ) 

(Calif.)  gulf.  \ 

Margarita,  la,  (Venez.)  isl. 
Margaux,(Fr.) 
Margeride,  (Fr.)  chain  of  mts. 
Marghera.     See  Malghera. 
Margonin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Marguerite,  Ste.,  (Cana.)  r. 
Mariabrunn  lm  Walde,        ) 

(Austr.)  \ 

Manager,  (Denm.) 
Mariagerfjord,  (Denm.) 
Mariakirch.     See  Marie        ) 

aux  Minus.  j 

Maria  Maggiore,  (Napl.) 
Marias,  las  Tres,  (Xalisco,  ) 

isl.  m*.  \ 

Mariaschein,  (Boh.) 
Maria  Theresienstadt,  (H.) 
Mariazell,  or  Zell  Styria. 
Marica,  (Br.) 

Marie,  Ste.,  (Guadeloupe.) 
Marie-aux-Mmes,  Ste.,         \ 

(Fr. ;  g.  Mariakirch.)        ( 
Mariebo,  (Denm.) 
Marie  Galante,  (VV.  Ind.)     ) 

isl.  \ 

Marienbad,  (Boh.) 
Marienburg,  (Pr.) 
Marienlyst,  (Denm.)  castle. 
Marienwerder,  (Pr.) 
Mariestad,  (Sw.) 
Marigliano,  (Napl.) 
Jlarignano,  (Lomb.) 
Marigot.     See  Bourg. 
Marim,  (Br.)  r. 
Marin,  le,  (Martin.)  vole. 
Marinco,  (Sic.) 
Maringues,  (Fr.) 
Marinha-Grande,  (Port.) 
Marino,  (C.  It.)     Sovillie. 
Mariquita,  (Colomb.)  prov. 
Mariltima,  (Pont.  It.) 
Maritza,  (Turk.)  r.     Hebrus. 
Mariupol,  (R. ) 
Marivella,  (Luzon,)  mt. 
Mark  Diiren.     See  Duren. 
Marly,  (Fr.) 
Mannande,  (Fr.) 
Marmirolo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Mamolejo,  (Sp.) 
Marmoutier,  (Fr. ;  g.  Mau-  ) 

ermunster. )  ) 

Marne,  (Fr.)  r.     Matrona. 
Marne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Maromi,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Maroni,  (Guiana,)  r. 
Maros,  (Trans.)  r. 
Maros  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Marostica,  (Austr.  It.) 
Maros  tyvir,  (Trans.) 
Maros  Vasarhely.  See  Neu-  ) 

markt.  j 

Marques,  (S.  Af.)  r. 
Marquesas  de  Mendoza,       | 

(Austral.)  isls.  \ 

Mar  Rocho,  [Roxo,]  (Calif.) 

gulf.  ) 

Marsac,  (Fr.) 
Marsaglia,  (Austr.  It.) 
Marsal,  (Fr.) 

Marsala,  (Sic.)    Lihjbceum. 
Mars-Diep,  (Neth.)  strait. 

Marseillan,  (Fr.)  j 

Marseille,  (Fr.)    Massilia. 
Marsico  Nuovo,  (Napl.) 
Marsico  Vetere,  (Napl.)        / 

Jlbdlinum  Marsicum.         \ 
Marstrand,  (Sw.) 
Martcl,  (Fr.) 
Martensdijk,  (Neth.) 
Marten  See.     See  Morat. 
Martigne  Ferchaud,  (Fr.) 
Martigny,  la  Ville,  (Switz. ; 

g.  Martinach.)    Martini- 

acum. 
Martigues,  les,  (Fr.) 
Martin,  St.,  (W.  Ind.)  isl 
Martinach.     Sec  Martigny. 
Martinestie,  (Wall.) 


mar'ma-ra 
mdr'mo-rd 

md're  d-dri-d'£i-ko 

■md-rek'k'i-d 
Id  vtd-rem'md 
md-ren'  go 
md-ren1 
wdr-kel' 
ma-re'  ti-mo 

md're  ver-me'cho 

Id  mdr-gd-fi'td 
mar-go' 
mdrge-ride' 
mdr-ge'ra 
mdr-go'  n'in 
sdngt  mdr-gr'iter 

md-r'i1 "d-brqqn.  im  vdl'de 

md-r'i-d'  ger 
md-r'i-d' gi'r-fyore 

md-r'i'  d-k'irch1 
md-r'i'd  mdt-go're 
Ids  tres  md-r'i'as 
md-r'i' d-shine' 
md-r'i'd  te-re' 'z'i-en-st'ddt 
md-r'i' d-ts  el' 
md-r'i-kd' 
sdngt  vi'd-r'i1 

sdngt  md-r'i' o-m'ine 

■m'd'r'i-bo 

md-r'i' '  gd-ldngt' 

md-r'i' en-bddt' 

md-r'i' en-boorg1 

md-r'i'  eu-liist' 

m'd-r'i1 en-ver'der 

md-r'i'  e-st'dd' 

m'd-r'ii-yd'  no 

md-r'in-ya'no 

m'd-r'i-go1 

m'd-r'i  ng' 

le'  m'd-rdng1 

m'd-r'i-ne'o 

md-rdng-g' 

md-r'in'yd-gr'dng'  de 

md-r'i'no 

vid-r'i-k'i't'd 

md-r'it'  t'i-md 

md-r'it'sd 

md-r'i -Qo-pOlf 

md-r'i-rel'  yd 

mdrk  dii'ren 

m'dr-l'i' 

mdr-mdngd' 

m'dr-m'i'ru-lo 

mdr-mu-le'cho 


mdr-niQQ-t'i-e' 

marne 

otc  mdrne 

m'd-ro'm'i 

m'd-ro'ni 

m'd-rosh 

md-rvsh  sehk 

m'd-  ros't'i-kd 

m'd-rusli  oq-'i-v'dhr 

m'd-rosh  vd-shdhr-hely 

mdr-kes' 

m'dr-ke' sds  de  men-do'th'd 

m'dr-ro'cho 

m'dr-s'dk' 

mdr-sdl'  y'd 

mdr-sdl' 

m'dr-s'd'l'd 

vi'drs-dipe 

mdr-sc-'i-ydng' ,  m'dr-sel- 

y'dng' 
mdr-scly' ;  e.  mar-sa'dz' 
mdr's'i-ku  noq-o'vo 
m'dr's'i-ko  ve'te-re 

mdr'slr'dnd 
m'dr-teV 
m'dr'  tens-dike' 
mdr'ten  ze 
mdr-t'in-ye'  fer-sho' 

m'dr-t'in-yi'  I'd  vile 

le  m'dr-t'ihg' 
sang  mar-tang' 
mdr'ti-ndch 
mdr-t'i-nest'ye 


Fate,  far,  fall,  wliat,  bat. Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  it,  long, 
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Martinique,  la,  (W.  Ind. 

sp.  Martinica.)  isl.  \ 

Martinsberg,  ( H. ;  h.  Szent  i 

Martonymar.)  \ 

Martinswand,  (Tyrol.) 
Martorel,  (Sp.) 
Martos-y-Fuensanta,  (Sp.) 

Marvao,  (Port.) 
Morvejols,  (Pr.) 
Mar  Verniejo.     See  Mare     ) 

Vermejo.  ) 

Maryampql,  (Pol.) 
Marzameni,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Masafuero,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Masalk,  (R.) 
Masalquivir,  (Algeria.) 
Mas  a  Tierra.     See  Juan      i 

Fernandez.  j 

Mascali,  (Sic.) 

Mascara*  (Algeria.)  Victoria. 
Masmiiiister.  See  Massevau. 
Masovia,  )  (Pol.)  former  j 
Mascovien,  \  palatinate.  \ 
Massa  Ducale,  or  Massa  di  ) 

Carrara,  (It.)  \ 

Massaya,  (Gnat.) 
Massevaux,  (Fr. ;  g.  Mas-   ) 

iminster.)  \ 

Matacan,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Matachel,  (Sp.)  )■. 
Matagorda,  (Texas.) 
Matamoras,  or  Matamoros,  ) 

(Tainaulipas,)  m.  \ 

Matanzas,  (Cuba.) 
Matapan,  (Greece,)  prom. 
Mataro,  (Sp.)     Hiiro. 
Mateo,  San,  (S.  A.,  Venez.) 
Matera,  (Napl.) 
Mato  Grosso.    See  Matto. 
Matoschkin,  strait. 
Matschin,  (Bulg.) 
Matterhorn.     See  Cervin. 
Mattersdorf,  (H. ;  h.  Nagy   ) 

Martony.)  \ 

Mattersdorf.    See  Manners- 1 

dorf.  j 

Matto,  or  Mato  Grosso,        j 

(Braz.)  prov.  ] 

Matura,  (Ceylon.) 
MM\mn,  formerly  Orinoco,  / 

(Venez.,  S.  A.)  dep.  \ 

Maubeuge,  (Fr.) 
Mauennunster.     See  Mar-   ) 

moutier.  ) 

Maule,  (Chile,)  r. 
Mauleon,  (Fr.) 
Maupertuis,  (Fr.) 
Maur,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Maure,  Ste.,  (Fr.) 
Mauriac,  (Fr.) 
Maurice,  St.,  (Canada.) 
Maurienne,  (Sard.)     » 
Mauron,  (Fr.) 
Mautern,  (Austr.) 
Mauthausen,  (Austr.) 
Maxen,  (Sax.) 
Mayaguez,  (Porto  Rico.) 
Mayence,  (Germ. ;  g.  ) 

Mainz.)     Moguntiacum.    \ 
Mayenne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Mayn.     See  Main. 
Maypo,  (Chile,)  r. 
Maypocho,  (Chile,)  r. 
Mayrena  de  Alcor,  (Sp.) 
Mazalquivir.     See  Mers-el-  ) 

Kebin.  i 

Mazaltenango,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
Mazamet,  (Fr.) 
Mazatlan,  (Sinaloa,)  m. 
Mazzarq,  (Sic.)     Massara. 
Mazzara,  Val  di,  (Sic.)  old  I 

div.  ) 

Mearim,  (Braz.)  r. 
Meaux,  (Fr.)     lutinum,  af-  ) 

terwards  Mcldi.  \ 

Mecca,  (Arabia.) 
Mecheln.     See  Malines. 
Mechlin,  (Belg. ;  fr.  Ma- 
lines.) 
Mechoacan,  or  Michoacan, 

(M.  Conf. )  state. 
Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, 

(Germ.)  grand  ducky. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

(Germ.)  grand  duchy. 
Medellin,  (Sp.) 
Medemblik,  (Neth.) 
Medevvi,  (Sw.) 

Medies.     Sec  Megyes. 
Medina,  (Arab.  ;  ar.  Medi- 
net-en-Nelii.) 


Id  mdr-ti-n'ike' ,  mdr-ti- 
ui'kd  ,■  e.  mar-ti-neek' 

m'dr' tins-berg' 

mdr't'ins-vdndt' 
mdr-to-rel'   ^ 
mdr'tos-'i-fqg-en-s'dn't'd 
mdr-vd'oQntr 
mdr've-gol' 

m'dr-ver-me' cho 


m'd-r'i-'dm-pbl' 
mdrd-sd-me'n'i 
md-sd-foQ-e' ro 
md-sdlk' 
m'd-sdl-ki-v'ir1 
m'ds  d  t'i-er'rd 

m'ds'kdl'i 

mds-kd'r'd 

mds-mhn'ster 

md-.io'v'i-d 

mas-kb' v'i-en 

mus'sd  dQQ-ka'le,  d'i  k'dr- 

rd'rd 
m'ds-s'd'y'd 

m'ds-vb' 

m'd-t'd-k'dn' 
md-td-chel' 
md-td  gbr'd'd 

m'd-t'd-mb '  rds{ros) 

m'd-t'dn' tlids 
md-td-pdn' 
m'd-td-rb' 
sdn  md-te'o 
md-te'rd 
md'to  grbs'so 
md'tosk-k'in 
m'dt'sli'in 
mat 'ter-hom' 

mat' ters-dorf 

m'dt' ters-dorf ' 

mdt'to  grbs'so 

md-tot}' r'd 

md-too-fin' 

mb-bduge! 

mou'  er-miln'ster 

m'd'oo-le 

mo-le-ong' 

mo-ncr-tu-'i* 

sang  mbhr 

sdngt  mbhr 

mb-ri-dk' 

sang  mb-r'is' 

mb-r'i-en' 

mo-rbng' 

mou'tern 

mout'hou'zen 

mdlc'sen 

md-yd-gez'  (getk) 

m'd-y'dngs' 

m'd-yen' 

mine 

md''i-po 

m'd-i-pb'cho 

m'd-'i-re'n'd  de  al-ltbhr' 

m'd-th'dl-k'i-v'ir' 

md-tlldl-te-ndn'  go 
m'd-zd-me' 
ind-thdt-ldn' 
mdt-sd'rd 

vdl  d'i  m'dt-s'd'r'd 

me-'d-r'ing1 

mo 

mek'k'd 
mech'eln 

mecli-l'ine' 
me-chb-d-kdn' 
mek'len-bQQrg'  shve-r'in' 

m§k'len-bogrg'  stre'lita 

me-del-lin' 
me' dem-blik' 
me'de-v'i 

med-'i-es 

me-eH'nd 


Medina  Celi,  (Sp.) 
Medina  del  Campo,  (Sp.) 
Medina  de  Pomar,  (Sp.) 
Medina  del  Rio  Secco,  (Sp.) 
Medinet-en-Nehi.    See  Me-  ) 

dina.  \ 

Medina-Sidonia,  (Sp.) 
Mediterranean,  sea.    Mare  ) 

Internum.  ) 

Medola,  (It.) 
Medun,  (R.) 
Medynsk,  (R.) 
Meenen.    See  Menin. 
Meesen.     See  Messines. 
Megico.     See  Mexico. 
Megyes,  or  Medies,  (Trans.) 
Mehadia,  (H.) 
Mehun,  (Fr.) 

Meiaponte,  (Braz.) 
Meiland.    See  Milano. 

Meillerie,  (Sard.) 

Meinau,  (Boden  See,)  isl. 

Meiningen,  (C.  Germ.) 

Meisenheim,  (W.  Germ.) 

Meissen,  (Sax.) 

Mejico.     See  Mexico. 

Melo,  (S.  A.,  Uruguay.) 

Melchthal,  (Switz.)  v. 

Meldal,  (Norw.) 

Meleda,  (Dalm.)  isl.  Melita. 

Meldola,  (It.) 

Melfi,  (Napl.)    Mufidus. 

Melgaco,  (Port.) 

Melila, 


Melilla, 


(Moroc.) 


Melipilla,  (Chile.) 
Melitopol,  (R.) 
Melk,  or  M61k,  (Austr.) 
Mellavi,  (Eg.) 
Melle,  (Fr.) 
Mellrichstadt,  (Bav.) 
Melnjk,  (Boh.) 

Meloir  des  Oudes,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Meloria,  (TyrrheneanSea,)  j 

isl.  \ 

Melun,  (Fr.)     Mclodunum. 
Membrilla,  (Sp.) 
Memel,  (Pr.) 
Memmingen,  (Bav.) 
Menas  Albas,  (Sp.) 
Mendavia,  (Sp.) 
Mende,  (Fr.) 
Mendocino,  (Up.  Calif.)       ) 

cape.  ) 

Mendoza,  (PI.  Conf.)  dep. 
Menharsdorf.     See  Man-      ) 

nersdorf.  ) 

Menehould,  Ste.,  (Fr.) 
Menes,  (H.) 
Menfrici,  (Sic.) 
Mengibar,  (Sp.) 
Menorca.     See  Minorca. 
Menin,  (Belg.  ;  jlem.  Mee-   j 

nen.)  J 

Menthon,  (Sard.) 
Mentone,  (It.) 
Ments.     See  Mainz. 
Menyhard.     See  Manners-   ) 

doif.  i 

Meppel,  (Neth.) 
Mequinenza,  (Sp.)     Octo-    ) 

gessa.  ) 

Meran,  (Tyrol.) 
Merbes  le  Chateau,  (Belg.) 
Mercadal,  (Minorca.) 
Mercato  di  Sabota,  (Napl.) 
Mercato-Saraceno,  (It.) 
Mer  de  Glace. 
Mereville,  (Fr.) 
Merghem.     See  Merville. 
Mergentheim,  (Wiirt.) 
Merida,  (Sp.)     Ementa         ) 

J3ugusta.  \ 

Merida  de  Yucatan,  (Mex.) 
Merida  de  Trinidad,  j 

(Colomb.)  j 

Mcrim,  or  Lagoa  Merim,      \ 

(Br.)  lake.  \ 

Mermentau,  (La.,  U.  S.)  r. 
Merseburg,  (Pr.) 
Mers-el-Kebin,  (Algeria  ;     ) 

sp.  Masalquivir.)  ( 

Mertola,  (Port.) 
Merville,  or  Merghem,  (Fr.) 
Mery-sur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
Mescala,  (Mex.)  isl. 
Mesen,  (R.) 

Meseritsch,  Grosz,  (Mor.) 
Meseritz,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Messejana,  (Port.) 
Messina,  (Sic.)    Mcssana. 


me-d'i'nii  the'l'i 
me-d'i'nd  del  kdm'po 
mt-d'i'nd  de  pb-mdr' 
me-d'i'nd  del  ri'b  sek'ko 

me-d'i-net-en-ne-h'i' 

mt-di'  nd-s'i-db'ni-d 

mediterranean. 

me'do-ld 

me-dun' 

me-dinsk' 

me'nen 

me*'  zhi 

vie'clii-ko 

med-yesh 

me-hd-di-d 

me-dhng' 

•md'i-d-pdn'te 

mi'tdadt 

me-'i-ye-ri' ,  mel-ye-r'i' 

ml'nou 

mi'nin" gen 

mi'  ihi-hime' 

mls'sen 

me'ehi-ko 

me'  lo 

melcli'tale 

mel'ddle 

me'le-dd 

mel'db-ld 

mel'f'i 

mel-gd'so 

me-l'i'ld 

me-ViVy'd 

me-l'i-pil'yd 

me-li-to-pol' 

melk 

mel-ld'v'i 

mel 

meVrick-stddt' 

myi'V '  n'ihk 

sang  m'e'-lu-dre'  de-z-QQde' 

me-lo'r'i-d 

m'd-ldt)ng':  e.  melun' 
mem-br'il' yd 
me'mel 

mem'min"gen 
me'nds  al'bds 
men-dd-v'i'  d 
mdngd 

men-do-thi'nd 

men-du1 thai  e.  mendo'za 

men'hdrs-dqrf 

sang  menc-QQ' 

mek-nesh 

mcn-fri'ch'i 

men-ck'i'bdr 

me-nur'kd 

me-ndng' 

mangiiong' 

meu-to'ne 

ments 

meny-lidrd 

mep'pel 

me-k'i-nen'thd 

me'rdn 

merb  le  shd-to' 

mer-kd-ddl' 

mer-kd'to  d'i  s'd-bb't'd 

mer-kd'  to-s'd-rd-cht'  no 

mere  de  gl'dhs 

me-re-e'ile' 

mer'gnn 

mer'gent-lilme' 

me'r'i-d'd 

me'r'i-d'd  de  yc-c-kd-t'dii' 

me'r'i-d'd  de  tr'i-rii-ddd! 

me-r'ing' 

mer-m'dng-tb1 
mer'ze-boQi'g' 

mers-el-ke-b'in 

mrr'lo-ld 

mer-v'ile' 

m'e'-r'i'siir-sclne 

mes-kd'lH 

me'  zen 

gross  me'ze-ritsh 

me'  zc-rits 

mes-se-g'd'n'd 

mes-s'i'n'd 


Messina,  Faro  di,  (Sic.)        ) 

strait.  \ 

Messines,  (Belg. ;  fern.         I 

Meesen.)  J 

Mesne,  (Austr.  It.) 
Mestshowsk,  (R.) 
Meta,  (N.  Gran.,  S.  A.)  r. 
Metapa,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
Metauro,  (C.  It.)     Metaurus. 
Metelino,  (^Egaean  Sea,)  isl. 
Metternich,  (Pr.) 
Metz,  (Fr.)     Dmodurum. 
Meudon,  (Fr.) 
Meulebeke,  (Belg.) 
Meurs,  or  Mors,  (Pr.) 
Meurthe,  (Fr.)  r. 
Meurthe,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Meusdorf,  (Sax.) 
Meuse,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Meuse,  (Fr.,  etc. ;  d.  Maas,)  ) 

r.    Mosa.  \ 

Meusnes,  (Fr.) 
Mexico,  Mejico,  Megico. 
Mextitlan,  or  Tenochtitlan,  ) 

(Mex.)  ( 

Meymac,  (Fr.) 
Meyringen,  (Switz.) 
Meze,  (Fr.) 
Mezieres,  (Fr.) 
Mezin,  (Fr.) 
Mezo  Bereny,  (H.) 
Mezo  Hegves,  (H.) 
Mezo  K6vesd,  (H.) 
Mez6  Tur,  (H.) 
Miask,  (R.) 
Miava,  (II.) 
Michael,  St.,  (Styria.) 
Michailow,  (R.) 
Michailowsk,  (R.) 
Michigan,  (U.  S.) 
Micliilimackinac,  (U.  S.) 
Micnoacan.     See  Mechoacan. 
Micuipampa,  (Peru.) 
Middelburg,  (Neth.) 
Middelfart,  (Denm.) 
Midi,  Pic  du,  (Pyren.) 
Midi,  Dent  du,  (Alps.) 
Miechow,  (Pol.) 
Miedniki,  or  Wornie. 

Miedzychod,  or  Binibaum. 
Miedzyrzycz,  (Pol.) 

Mielnik,  (R.) 

Micres,  San  Juan  de,  (Sp.) 
Mies,  i.rSilber  Bergstadt,     ) 

(Boh.)  i 

Mijares,  (Sp.)  r. 
Miklds,  Szent,  (H.) 
Mikulow.     See  Nikolsburg. 
Milanese,  (It.)  old  div. 
Milano,  (It.  ;  e.  Milan  ;  g. 

Mailand  or  Meiland.) 

Mediolanum. 
Milazzo,  (Sic.)     Milm. 
Milden.     See  Moudon. 
Milhau,  or  Milhaud,  (Fr.)    j 

JEmilianum.  j 

Millesimo,  (Sard.) 
Milopotamo,  (Candia.) 
Miloslaw,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Milwaukie,  (U.  S.) 
Minas-Geraes,  (Braz.)  prov. 
Mincio,  (It.)  r.     JMincius. 
Mindanao,  or  Magindanas,  j 

(Philipp.)  isl  ) 

Minden,  (Pr.) 
Mindoro,  (Philipp.)  isl. 
ftlineo,  (Sic.)     Mente. 
Minesota,  or  Minnesota,       \ 

(U.  S.)  j 

Minho,  or  Entre  Douro-y-    ) 

Minho,  (Port.)  prov.  j 

Minho,  (Port.  ;  sp.  Miilo,)    / 

r.     Jllinius.  ) 

Miniato,  San,  (Tusc.) 
Miniatello,  San,  (Tusc.) 
Miiio.     See  Minho. 
Minorca,  or  Menorca,  ) 

(Mediterr.)  isl.  j 

.Minsk,  (R.) 
Minucciano,  (It.) 
Minusinsk,  (R.) 
Alira,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  r. 
Mirabel,  (Fr.) 
Mirahella,  (It.) 
Miranda  del  Castaiiar,  (Sp.) 
Miranda  do  Duuro,  (Port.) 
Miranda  do  Corvo  (Port.) 
Miranda  del  Ebrov  vSp.) 
Milan  de,  (Fr.) 
Mirandella  (Port.) 
Mirandola,  la,  (It.) 


f'd'rb  d'i  mes-s'i'n'd 

mes-s'ine' 
vies'lre 
me.it'  slwfsk' 
me't'd 
me-l'd'p'd 

me-l'd-vc-'  ro 

me-te-l'i'no 

met'  ter-nich 

viehs 

men-dong' 

me*u'le-b6-ke 

mdttrs 

meurte 

meitrte 

rndits'dorf,  mois'dorf 

meuze 


meun 
mez'i-ko 

mech' til-l'dn' 

md-m'dk' 
mi'rin"  gen 
meze 

me-z'?-e>e' 
me-zdng'    ^-^ 
me-zdu  be-rehny 
me-zdu  hed-yehsh 
me-zfit  ktfa-vcshd 
vie-zdii-tQQr' 
m'i-dsk' 
m'i-'d'v'd 
zdnkt  mi' ch'd-el 
m'i-chd' i-lof 
mi-chd'i-lofsk 
mish' i-gan 
mak-in-au 
m'i-cbb-'d-k'dn' 
mi-kQQ-'i-p'dm-p'd 
mid'  del-beiirg' 
mid'di'l-fdhrt' 
p'ik  du  ni'i-di' 
dang  dii  m'i-d'i' 
mye'r/iof 
myed-n'i'  k'i 

mijed-s'i-clwd 

myangd-sir'  shitsh 

myel'nik 

sdn  choQ-dn'  de  m'i-e'res 

milts 

mi-chd'res 
sent  mi-kluhsh 
m'i-koo'lof 
m'i-ld-ne'  se 

m'i-1'd'no  ;  e.  mil'an 

m'i-ldts'so 
mil'den 

mil-yd',  m'i-'i-yo' 

m'il.le's'i-mo 

mi-lu-pu'td-Tiio 

m'i-los'ldv 

mil-wau'kc   ^ 

m'i'nds-ge-rd'es 

m'ind'clio 

m'in-d'd-n'd'  o 

min'dhi 
m'ln-dd'ro 
m'i-ne'  o 

mineso'ta 

m'in'yoo 

min'yoQ 

s'dn  mi.n'i-'d'to 
sdn  m'i-n'i-'d-tet'lo 
m'in'yn 

m'i-nur'k'd 

mtt,  ik 

m'i-nQct-ch'd'  no 

m'i-nQC-s'insk' 

mi'rd 

mi-rd-beV 

m'i-ra-brV 'I'd 

m'i-r'dn  d'd  del  kus-tdn-y'dr' 

m'i-r'dng'dd  dco  do'rc.Q 

mi-rdncr'da  d<;.o  kvr'vqq 

m'i-r'dn' da  del  e'bro 

m'i-rdntrd' 

m'i-r'dn  g-del'l'd 

Id  mi-ran' do-ld 


vue  ;  U  short,  but.  —  Fr.  da  long,  eu,  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ?iy,  liquid. Qn"gcr.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure. —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  — 1>,  between  »  and  /. 
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Mirehalais,  (Fr.)  old  dm. 
Mirebeau,  (Fr.) 
Mirecourt,  (Fr.) 

Mirepoix,  (Fr.) 

Mirgorod,  (R.) 

Misantla,  (Vera  Cruz,)  m. 

Mischiritscl),  (R.) 

Misene,  (If  )  prom.  Misenum. 

Misitra.     See  Mistra. 

Miskolcz,  (H.) 

Misocco,  (Switz. ;  g.  Mai- 

soxthal ;  it.  Val  Melsol- 

sina,)  valley. 
Misques,  (Oolomb.)  prov. 
Missiones,  (S.  A.)  country. 
Mississippi,  (U.  S.)  r. 
Missolonghi,  or  Missolun-   j 

ghi,  (Gr.)  ( 

Missouri,  (U.  S.) 
Mistra,  or  Misitra,  (Gr.)  prov. 
Mitau,  or  Mittau,(Courland  ) 
Mitla,  (Oaxaca,)  m. 
Mitrowicz,  (H.  ;  A.  Deme-  j 

trovicze.)  \ 

Mittenburg.     See  Pisino. 
Mittweida,  (Sax.) 
Mixnitzerhohle,  (Styr.)  cav. 
Mixtecapan,  (Oaxaca,)         j 

table  land  \ 

Mjosen,  (Norw.)  hike. 
Mjos  Vand,  (Norw.)  lake. 
Mlawa,  (Pol.) 
Moa,  Sierra  de,  (Cuba,)        ) 

mt.  range.  ) 

Moanalua,  (Sandw.  Isl.) 
Mobile,  (U.  S.) 
Macambique.    See  Mozam-  ) 

bique.  j 

Mocambo,  (E   Af.)  r. 
Mockern,  (Pr.) 
Modane,  (Sard.) 
Modena,  (It.)     Mutina. 
Modica,  (Sic.  ;  saracen.        I 

Mohac.)     Motyca.  j 

Modigliana,  (Tusc.) 
Modlin,  (Pol.) 
M6dling,  (Austr.) 
Modrycz,  (Gal.) 
Modugno,  (Napl.) 
Modum,  (Norw.) 
Moen,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Moerheek,  (Belg.) 
Moenlyk,  (Neth.) 
Moergestel,  (Neth.) 
Moeskroon.     Ser  Mouscron. 
Moerzake,  (Belg.) 
Mogador,  (Morocco.) 
Mogadouro,  (Port.) 
Moggio,  (Austr.  It.) 

Mogielnica,  (Pol.) 
Moguer,  (Sp.) 
Mohac.     See  Modica. 
Mohacs,  or  Moliats.  (H.) 
Mohelnice.     See  Miiglitz. 
Mohilcw,  (R.) 
Mohrungen,  (Pr.) 

Moika,  arm  of  r.  Newa. 

Moines,  ile  aux,  (Fr.) 

Moirans,  (Fr.) 

Moissac,  (Fr.) 

Mojacar,  (Sp.)     Meorgis. 

Mojos,  Moxos,  (Bol.)  pr. 

Mokattam,  (Eg.)  mts. 

Mokschansk,  (R.) 

Mokuola,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 

Mola  di  Gaeta,  (Napl.)  | 
Formue-  ' 

Mold  ail,  (Boh  )  r. 

Moldawa,  (Austr.  Pol.)  r. 

Mole  de  St.  Nicolas,  \ 

(Hayti,)  prom.  ' 

Moleson,  (Switz, )  mt. 

Molfetta,  (Napl.)     Melfita. 

Molina,  [Sp.) 

Molise,  or  Sannio,  (Napl.) 
prov.     Samnmm, 

Molise,  (Napl.)     Mela. 

Mflllt.     See  Melk. 

Mollwitz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Molokai,  (Sandw  Isls.) 

Molokini,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 

Molucas,  (Spice  Isls.,  E. 
Ind. ,  fr.  Moluques.) 

Momliaca,  Mombaza,  (Zang 

Mombacho,  (Guat.)  vole. 

Moinpox,  (N.  Gran.)  pr- 

Monachonawa,  (R.) 

Monaco,  (Sard.  ;  fr.  Mour- 
gues,)  prm.  Partus  Mo- 
nad. 


m'ire-bd-ld' 

mire-bo' 

mire-kc-Qr1 

m'irc-pb-d' 

mir'gb-rbd 

m'i-sdiit'ld 

m'i-sh'i-riish 

m'i-serne 

mi'si-tra 

mish-kblts 

m'i-sbk'ko 

mis'kes 

mis-si-b'  ties 

mis' sis-sip'pe 

mis' so-long' g'i,  m'is'sQ- 

loong'g'i 
mjs-sno're 
m'is'trit 

m'i'tou,  mit'tou 
mit'ld 

mi'trb-vits 

mit'tenbogrg' 
mit'vi  dd 
miks'nitlser-keh'le 

mivli-l  e-k'd-pan' 

myeil'zen 
myens  van 
mld'vd 

s'i  er'rd  de  mb'it 

mo-dnd-lQQ'a 
mo  bile' 

mo-sang  b'i'ke 
md  sdng'boQ 
mduk'kern 
mb-dd'ne 
mb'de-nd 

too  'di  -kd 

mo-dil-yd'n'd 

mbd'lin 

m&id'ling 

mo'driish 

mb-doon'  ijo 

mo'doom 

mehne 

mnor'bcke 

moqr'dike 

moor' lies' tel 

mc.Qs'krdne 

moc-r'  ze-ke 

■mo-crd-dor' 

mb-gd-db'rQCt 

mot' go 

mb-gyel-n'it'  s'd 

mb-ger' 

mb-hdk 

mo-hdhtsh 

mb-liel-ni'tse 

mo-hi-lif 

mb'rQqn"  gen 

mb'  i-kd 

'ile  b  mb-dne' 

mo-d-' dug' 

md-ds-sdk' 

mo-cliit-k&r' 

mb'ckbs 

mb-kat'tdm 

mbk-shdnsk' 

mb-kiio-b'ld 

mo'ld  d'i  ga-e'tel 

mol'dou 
mb!  dd'v'd 

mole  de  song  n'ikd-l'd' 

mole-song' 
mol-'et'td 
mb-li'nd 

■    mb-li'sc 

mo-h'se 

mdtilk 

mdVvits 

•mb-lb-kd't 

mb  Ib-k'i'n'i 
I    mo-lQo'lids  i  fr.  mb-Viike' ; 
I        c.  moluc'cas 
)  mbug-bd'sd 

mbm-bd'cho 

mom-pas' 

mb-nd-ckb'nd-vd 

}    mb'nd-ko 


Monaque,  (Guat.)  lake. 
Monastir,  (Tunis.) 
Monbrillant,  (Han.)  castle. 

Monbuy,  (Sp.) 
Moncagheri,  (Pied.) 
Moncao,  (Port.) 
Moncaras,  (Port.) 
Moncaya,  (Sp. )  mts. 
Monceaux,  (Fr.) 
Monch,  (Switz.)  m. 
Monchique,  Serra  de,  I 

(Port.)  mt.  chain.  ) 

Monda,  (Sp.)    Munda. 

Monday,  (Parag.)  r. 
Mondego,  (Port.)  r. 
Mondejar,  (Sp.) 
Mondidier.     See  Montdi-     ) 
dier.  ( 

Mondim,  (Port) 
Mondonedo,  (Sp.) 
Mondovi,  (Pied.) 
Mondragon,  (Sp.) 
Moneins,  (Fr.) 
Monembasia,  (Gr.) 

Monestier,  (Fr.) 

Monestier  de  Briancon,        ) 

(Fr.)  ] 

Monfalcone,  (111.) 
Monferrato.     See  Montferrat. 
Monfia,  (E.  Af.)  isl. 
Monfianquin,  or  Montflan-  ) 

quin,  (Fr.)  ) 

Monfort.     See  Montfort. 
Mongatz.     See  Munkacs. 
Moivjui,  (Sp.)  castle. 
Monnikendam,  (Neth.) 
Monoinotapo,  (Af.) 
Monongahela,  (U.  S.)  r. 
Monnpoli,  (Napl.) 
Monovar,  (Sp.) 
Monreale,  (Sic.) 
Mons,  (Belg. ;  ftem.  Ber-       ) 

gen.)  \ 

Monsanto,  (Port.) 
Monselice,  (Austr.  It.) 
Monserrat,  or  Montserrat,    I 

(Sp.)  TO.  ( 

Montagnac,  (Fr.) 
Montagnana,  (Austr.  It.) 
Montagne  de  Pouce,  (Mau-  ) 
ritia,  Af.)  m.isl.  ] 

Montaigu,  (Belg.) 
Montalban,  (Sp.) 
Montalcmo,  (Tusc.) 
Montalegre,  (Br.) 
Montalvao,  (Port.) 
Montana  Real,  (S.  A.)  mts. 
Montanara,  (Lomb.) 
Montanola,  (Sp.) 
Montargis,  (Fr.) 
Montauban,  (Fr.)    Mons     I 
Jllbanus.  ) 

Montbard,  (Fr.) 
Muntbazon,  (Fr.)     Mons     ) 
Bosoms.  ) 

Montbeliard,  or  Mon'tbel-  { 
liard,  (Fr. ;  g.  Mumpel-  > 
gard.)  ) 

Mont  Blanc,  (Savoy,)  m. 
Montbrand,  (Fr.) 
Montbrison,  (Fr.) 
Mont  Cenis.     See  Monte      / 
Cenisio.  \ 

Mont  Cervin,  (g.  Matter-  ) 
horn.)  ) 

Mont,  Dauphin,  (Fr.) 
Mont  de-Marsan,  (Fr.) 
Montdidier,  or  Mondidier,   ) 
(Fr.)  ( 

Mont  d'Or,  (Fr.) 
Mont  d'Or  les  Bains,  (Fr.) 
Montdoubleau,  (Fr.) 

Mont  du  Midi,  (Sard.)  m. 

Monteagudo,  (Sp.) 

Montealegre,  (Sp.) 

Monte  Argentaro,  (It.)  prom 

Montebello,  (Pied.) 

Monte  Caldiere.  I  111.)  m. 

Monte-Casino,  (Napl.) 

Monte-Catin;,  (Tusc.) 

Montecclnn  Maggiore,  ) 

(Austr.  It.)  S 

Monte  Cenisio,  ( Alps ;  fr.  ) 
Mont  Cenis,)  m.  ) 

Monte  Cerboli,  (Tusc.) 

Montech,  (Fr.) 

Monte  Chiaro,  (Lomb.) 

Monte-Christi, (S  A.Ecuad. 

Monte  Circello,  (It.)  prom. 

Monte  Citorio,  (Rome,)  mt. 

Monte  Cuccio,  (Sic.)  mt. 


mo-vd'ke 

mo-nds-tire' 

vwag-brilydng' 

moii-boo'i 
mon-kd'l-ye'ri 

mdng-sa'Qqng 

mdug-sd'rds 

mdn-kd'yd 

mong-so' 

mdunch 

ser'rd  de  mongshi'ke 

mon'dd 

mon-dd'i 
mong-de'  gQQ 
mon-de'cltdr 

mung-di-d'i-e' 

mong-d'ing' 

mon-ddn-ye'  do 

mon-do-vi' 

mon-drd-gon' 

mo-ndng' 

mb~-nembd-s'i''d 

mo-nes-t'i-e' 
mb-nes't'i-e'  de  bfi-dng- 

song' 
mon-fdl-ko'ne 
mon-fer-rd' to 
mon-fi'd 

moiig-fidng-kdng' 

mong  fore' 
mon'  gats 
mdn-choo-:it 
mqn-n'i  -khi-ddm' 
md-nd-mo-td'po 
monon'  gake' la 
mo-no'po-l'i 
mo-no-vdhr' 
mun-re-d'le 

mongs 

mong-sdn'tQQ 
mon-se-ii'eke 

mon-ser-rdt' 

mong-tdn-ydk' 
mon-tdn-yd'nd 

mong-tdny'  de'  pQQS 

mong-td-gh' 
mon-tdl-b'dn' 

mon-fdl-ch'i'no 
mon-td-le'  gre 

viong-tdl-vd'  oong 
mon-tdn'yd  re-'dV 
mon-td-nd'rd 
mon-tdn-i  o'lti 
mong-tdr-g'i' 

mong-to-bdng1 

mong-bdlir' 

m5ng-bd-zong 

mong-be-l'i-dkrr 

mong  bldng 
mong-brdn  g' 
mon  g-bri  -zong1 

mong  se-nV 

mong  ser-vdng' 

mong  do-fdng' 
mong-de -mUr-sdng1 

mong-d'i-d'i-e' 


do  re 

dijre  le  bung 

deq-blo' 

dii  mi-di' 
te-d-gQQ'do 
te-d-le'  gre 
te  dr-dgen-td'ro 
te-bel'lo 
te  kdl-d'i-e're 
te-kd-s'i'no 
te-ka-l'i'ni 


mon 
mon 
mon, 
mon 
mon 
mon' 
mon' 
mon' 
mon 
mon 
mon 


mon-tek'ki  o  mdt-go're 

mon'te  che-iiz's'i-o 

monjte  ckcr'bo-li 
mong  tek' 
mon'te  k'i-d'ro 
)  mon'te  kris'ti 
mon'te  cliir  chel'lo 
mon'te  clii  tb'r'i-o 
mon'te  kc-ct'cho 


Monlecucculo,  (N.  It.) 
Monte  della  Chimera, 

(Turk  )  mts. 
Monte  della  Sibilla,  (Alps, 

It.)  m. 
Monte  della  Vergine, 

(Napl.)  mt. 
Montefarchio,  (Napl.) 
Montefialcone,  (It.) 
Monte-Frio,  (Sp.) 
Monte  Gibello.    See  Etna. 

Monte  di  San  Giuliano,  (Sic.)  mon'te  di  sun  dgoq-l'i-a'no 
Montegho,  Montiglio,  (Sard.)  mon-tH'ijo 


mon'  te-  kQo'  kQo-lo 
mon'te  del'ld  k'i-me're 

mon'te  del'ld  si-bil'ld 

mon'te  del'ld  rerd'gi-ne 

mon-tef  dr'k'i  -n 
mon'te-fi-al-ko'ne 
mon'  te-fri'o 
vdn'te  tlgi-belHo 


Montejo,  (Sp.) 

Monte  Legnone,  (Alps,)  ml. 

Monteleone,  (Napl.)    Hip-  j 

ponium.  j 

Montelnnart,  (Fr.)     Mons  i 

Ademuri.  | 

Montellano,  (Sp.) 
Montelovez,  (Mex.) 
Monte  Maggiore,  (Sic.) 
Montemigliano,  (Sard.  ,       , 

fr.  Montinelian.) 
Montemor  o  Novo,  (Port.) 
Montemor  o  Velbo,  (Port.) 
Montenotte,  (Sard.) 
Monte  Pincio,  (Rome,)  m. 
Monte  Pulciano,  (Tusc.) 
Montereau,  (Fr.) 
Monterey,  (New  Leon,)  m. 
Monte  Rosa,  (Pennine 

Alps,)  m. 
Monte  Rotondo,  (Cors.)  m. 
Montesa,  (Sp.) 

Jlonte  Sant' Angelo,  (Napl.)  mon'te  sdn-tdnd  ge-lo 
iMonte  Santo,  (It.)  mon'te  sdn'tn^ 

Montesarchio,  (Napl.)  mon'tesdr'ki-o 

Monte  Silvio.     Sre  Cervin.      raozi'fe  sil'vi-o 
Monte  Testaccio,  (Rome,)  m.  mon'te  tes-tafcko 
Montevarchi,  (Tusc.)  mon'te-vdr'ki 

Monte  Video,  or  Banda        )    mSnite  vi.,ie'0 

Oriental,  (La  PI.)  (  " 

Monte  Video,  (S.  A.,  Urug.)  mon'te  v'i  de'o  ;  e.  vVde-o 
Monte  Viso,  (Alps,)  m.  mon'te  vi'so 

Monteza,  (Sp.)  monte'tkd 

Montferrat,  or  Monferrato,  ' 


non-te'iho 
mon'te  len-yo'ne 

mon'te-le  o'ne 

mong-te-l'i-mdr' 

mon-telyd'no 
mon-le-lo'vetli(ves) 
mon'te  mdt-go're 

mon'te-mil  yd'no 

mdng  te  mor'  b  nb'vQQ 
mbng-te-mbr'  b  vel'yoo 
mbn'te-nbt'te 
mon'te  pint' sho 
mbn'te-jiqcl-chd'no 
mbngt-rb' 
mbn-te-re'i 
mon'te  rb's'd 

mon'te  rb-Wn'do 
mbn-te'sd 


(It.)  old  marquisate. 

Montflanquin.    See  Mon- 
fianquin. 

Montfoort,  (Neth.) 

Montfort,  or  Monfort,  (Fr.) 

Montfort  TAmaury,  (Fr.) 

Mont  Genevre,  (Fr.)  mt. 

Monthey,  (Switz.) 

iMontiel,  (Sp.) 

Montiglio.     See  Monteglio. 

Montignac  le  Comte,  (Fr.) 

Montijo,  el,  (Sp.) 

Montilla,  (Sp.) 

Montivilliers,  (Fr.) 

Montjoie,  (Pr.) 

Montlherie,  (Fr.) 

Montlibre,  or 

Montlouis, 

Montlucon,  (Fr.) 

Montmartre,  (Fr.) 

Montmedy,  (Fr.) 

Monlmelian.     See  Monte- 
migliano. 

Montmirail,  (Fr.) 

Monimorency,  or  Enghien, 
(Fr.) 

Montmonllon,  (Fr.) 


(Fr.) 


mon  g -fe-rdt' 
mdnrr-fi'dng-kdngt 

wqvt-fOrte 

viong-jore 

mong-fore'  la  vi5-r'if 

mong  ge-nevr 

movrr-fd' 

mon-t'i-eV 

mdJi-til'yo 

monis-t'tn-ydk'  I'd  Icon gt 

el  mon-t'i'cho 

vi  on  -til' yd.  ^ 

mdrig-ti-vil-ye'(v'i-'i-ye') 

mdng-gd-a' 
mong-le-r'ir 
mong-l'ibrf 

mong-loQ-'i' 
mdng-lh-sonrr' 
mong-wdrtr' 
mong~me-dV 

mdng-me-li-uJigr 
mdng-m'i-rdUj' 
mon  g-mo-r  dug-si1 
mdng-mo-r'tt-ydng'  (md- 

r'i'i-yong') 
mong-to-drc' 
mong -to  ri-dh' 
mon-tfj'nd 
mon-td'ro 
mong-prt  li-e' 

jmng-si-e' 

■per  dii' 

p'e-zti' 


Montoire,  (Fr.) 
Montoheu,  (Fr.) 
Montona,  (111.) 
Montoro,  (Sp.) 
Montpellier,  (Fr.) 
ftlontpensier,  (Fr) 
Mont  Perdu,  (Pyr.)  mt. 
Montpezat,  (Fr.) 

Montreal,  (Can.) 

Montreuil  sur  Mer,  (Fr.) 
Momrenx,  (Switz.) 
iHuntrichard,  (Fr.) 
Alotitserrat.     See  Monser- 
rat. 
Mont  St.  Jean,  (Belg  ) 
Mont  St,  Michel,  (Fr.) 

Monts  Faiicilles  (Fr.)  mt 
Mont  Tendre,  one  of  the 

Jura  Mts.,  (Switz.) 
Mont  Terrible,  (Fr)  old  dep.  mongter-ribV 
Mont  Tonnerre,  (Fr.)  old    I    ^      wnvere' 

dep.  ) 

Mont  Ventoux,  (Fr.)  mt.  mdng  vtingtoq' 

Mont  Vignemale,  (Fr.)  mong  i>iny  male 


mon 
mon 
mon, 
mdngt-re-aV 

aid' 
mdng-trdhlrj'  sJir  mere 
mong-trdhr 
mdng-ri-shahr' 

mong-ser-r'd' 
mong  sang  gang 
monrr  sang  mi-sheV 
mong  foh  sihf 
mdng-tdngdr 


Fate,  fdr,  fall, what,  bat.  —  Jtiete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  /■'ird,fig.  —  JVo(c,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord.— Tune,  byll,  unite.  —  01,  boy ;  om,  house.  —  Fr.  it  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Montville,  (Fr.) 

Monza,  (Austr.  It.)  Modatia. 

Monzambano,  (Austr.  It.) 

Monzon,  (Sp.) 

Moolc,  (Neth.) 

Moor,  (H.) 

Moordrocht,  (Neth.) 

Moorsele,  (Belg.) 

Moos,  (Now.) 

Mora,  (Sp.) 

Mora,  (Sw.) 

Moral  de  Calatrava,  (Sp.) 

Morano,  (Napl.)     Maranum. 

Morat,  (Switz. ;  g.  Marten  / 

See,)  lake.  \ 

Moratalla,  (Sp.) 
Morawa,  (Servia,)  r.  Mar-  ) 

gus. 
Moravia,  (Germ. ;  g.  Mah- 

ren.)  J 

Morbegno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Morbilian.  le,  (Fr.)  dcp. 
Morcles,  Dent  (ie,  (Alp.       ) 

Switz.)  \ 

Morea,  (Gr.)  penins.    Pelo-  ) 

pounesus.  ) 

Moreira  de  Rey,  (Port.) 
Morella,  (Sp.) 
Moret,  (Fr.) 
Moretta,  (Pied.) 

Moreuil,  (Fr.) 
Morez,  (Fr.) 
Morfontaine,  (Fr.) 
Morgarten,  (Switz.)  m. 
Morges,  (Switz. ;  g.  Morsen.) 
Moritz,  St.,  (Switz.) 
Morlacca,  ( Aust.  Croatia  ;    ) 

g.  Vellebith,)  distr.  \ 

Morlai,  (Fr.) 

Moron  de  la  Frontera,  (Sp.) 
Morope,  (Peru.) 
Morro  do  Garaffao,  (Br.)      j 

mt.  \ 

Morro  de  Papagayo,  (Br)  mt. 
Mors,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Mors.     See  Meurs. 
Morschansk,  (R.) 
Morsen.     See  Morges. 

Mortagne,  (Fr.) 
Mortain,  (Fr.) 
Mortara,  (Sard.) 
Mortefontaine,  (Fr.) 
Mnrvan,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Moschaisk,  (R.) 
Moscow,  (R.  ;  r.  Moskwa,  ) 

Kutschk  >wo.)  ( 

Mosdok,  (R.) 
Moselle,  la,  (Fr. ;  g.  Mo-      j 

sel,)  r.     Mosella.  \ 

Moskenasoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Moski'ie,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Moskwa.     See  Moscow. 
Mosdcz,  (H.) 

Mosony.     See  Wieselburg. 
Mosorin,  (H.) 
Moss,  (Norw.) 
MGsskirch,  (Bad.) 
Mostoles,  (Sp.) 
Mosul,  (Turk.)  prov. 
Moszyn,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Motagua,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Motala,  (Sw.) 
Mothe,  la,  Fenelon,  (Fr.) 
Motiers-Travers,  (Switz.) 
Motilla,  la,  del  Palancar,      j 
(Sp.)  i 

Motir,  (Moluccas,)  isl. 

Motril,  (Sp.) 

Moudon,  (Switz.  ;  g.  Mil-    ) 
den.)     Minnidonum.  \ 

Moule,  la,  (Fr.) 
Moulins,  (Fr.) 
Moulins  en  Gilbert,  (Fr.) 
Moura,  (Port.) 

Mourao,  (Port.) 
Mourgues.     See  Monaco. 
Mouscron,  or  Moeskroon,    \ 

(Belg.)  \ 

Moustiers,  (Fr.) 
Moutier,(Switz.;  ^.Munster.) 
Moutiers  en  Tarantaise,       t 

(Sard.)  j 

Moxos.     See  Mojos. 
Moyenvic,  (Fr.) 
Moyobamba,  (Peru,) 
Mozambique.    Sec  Mocam-  ) 

bique.  j 

Mscheno,  (Boh.) 
Mstislawl,  (R.) 


mang-vile' 

movd'  sd 

mond-sdm-bd'no 

mon-tlton' 

moke 

mohr 

mbre-drecht 

more'ze-le 

mDhs 

mb'rd 

mQQ'r'd 

mo-rdV  de  kd-l'd-tra'v'd 

mo-rd'no 

mb-rd! 

mb-rd-tdl'y'd 

mb-rd'vd 


mora'via 

mbr-ben'yo 
le  mbr-b'i-dng' 

dang  de  mbrkl 


mb-re'd 

mb-rd'i-rU  de  re'i 
mb-rel'yd 
mo -re' 
mb-ret'td 

jno-re^dy' 

mo-re' 

mdr-fonrr-tanc' 

more' '{mor)  gar-ten 

mbrge 

zankt  mo'rits 

mar 


lak'kd 


mor-la' 

mb-rbn'  de  Id  frbn-te'r'd 

mo-rb'pe 

mbr'rQo  dao  g'd-rdf- 

fa-'qang 
mor'roQ  de  p'd-pa-gd'ijQQ 
mors 
raex\rs 

?nbr~shdnsk' 
mor'zhi 

mbrtamf 

mor-tdn  >■' 

mbr-td'ra 

?ndrtc-fon!T-ta'nef 

mor-vdng' 

mo-sha''isk 

mos'ko 

mds-dbk' 

Id  mb-zel',  mdFzet 

mos'  kc-nase-6%' 

mosk'eh' 

vivsk-vd' 

mb-skohts 

mb-shbmj 

mo-ib-fine',  mo-sho-fin 

moss 

metis  <'kirck 

mos'ib-les 

mu'sQol 

mo' shin  ^ 

mb-td' gQC-d 

inoq'td-ld 

Id  mote  fe-ne-tdngf 

mo-ti-e'  trd-vere' 

Id  mb  -til' yd  del  pd-ldn-kar' 

mb'tire' 

mo" '  to-ld 

mbt'ib-ld 

mo-tr'iV 

moo-dong' 

Id  mogle 

moQ-laug' 

mQo-ldng'  dng  gil-bere' 

mo'ra 

mb-rd'QQng 

mQcrgt' 

maos-krong' 

mQQ-t'i-e' 

viQQ-t'i~e' 

mQQ-t'i-e'  dng  td-r'dng- 

taze' 
mb'chos 
mb-ydng-v'ik' 
mb-yb-bdm'bd 

mb-zdng-b'i'ke 

vishe'no 

mstis-VdvV 


Mszczonow,  (Pol.) 

Muela  de  Ares,  (Sp.)  table  ) 

land.  \ 

Muggia,  (III.) 
Mughtz,  (Mor. ;  morav.       ) 

Mohelnice.)  \ 

Mugnafjeld,  (Norw.)  mt. 
Miihlberg,  (Pr.) 
Muhldorf,  (Bav.) 
Miihlenbach,  (Trans. ;  h.     ) 

Szasz  Sebes.)  j 

Miihlhausen,  (Pr.) 
Muhlheim,  (Pr.) 
Muhr.     See  Mur. 
Muiden,  or  Muyden,  (Neth.) 
Muiravonside,  (Sc.) 
Mula,  (Sp.) 
Mulhacen,  (Sp.)m. 
Miinchen,  (Bav. ;  e.  Munich.) 
Munchengratz,  (Boh.) 
Miimpelgard.     See  Mont-    ) 

beliard.  ] 

Miinden,  (Han.) 
Munera,  (Sp.) 
Munich.     See  Munchen. 
Mnnkacs,  or  Munkats,  ) 

(H.  ;  g.  Mongatz.)  j 

Miinsingen,  (Switz.) 
Miinster,  (Pr.) 
Miuister.     See  Moutier. 
Mtinsterthal,  (Switz.)  v. 

Muotta,  (Switz.) 

Mur,  or  Muhr,  (Austr.)  r. 

Muraceiro,  (Port.)  isl. 

Muradal,  el  Puerto  de,  (Sp.) 
Murana,  (Austr.  It.)  isl. 
Muraschkina,  (R.) 
Murat,  (Fr.) 
Murato,  (Cors.) 
Murau,  (Styria.) 
Murcia,  (Sp.)  old  king. 
Murg,  (Bl.  For.)r. 
Murom,  (R.) 

Murro  do  Burrageiro,  ) 

(Port.)  mt.  j 

Murten,  (Switz  ) 
Murundava,  (Madag.) 
Murviedro,  (Sp.)    Saguntum. 
Muschau,  (Mor.) 
Muskau,  (Pr.) 
Musone,  (It.)  r. 
Musselbroek,  (Neth.) 
Mussomelli,  (Sic.) 
Muttensweiler,  (Wurt.) 
Mutthorn,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Muyden.     See  Muiden. 
Murzzuschlag,  (Styria.) 
Mydrecht,  (Neth.) 
Myslenice,  (Gal.) 
Myslowitz,  (Pr.) 


visiitsho' llQQf 

viQQ-e'la  de  d-res* 

moQt'gd 

mitg'liis 

niQQvg1 n'd-fyeV 

m'u.lc'uerg 

vtitle'dorf 

mit'lhi-bdch' 

mule'hou'zen 

mfale'  hime 

mQQre 

moi'den 

mor-an-side 

mQQ'ld 

mQo-ld-thenr 

mun'chen 

man chen-grats' 

mum'pel-gdrdt' 

mUn'den 

mQQ-ne'r'd 
mu'nik 

mQQn-kdhtsh 

mun' zin" gen 

viun'ster 

mun'  ster 

mun'ster-talef 

mQQ-ot'td 

mQQre 

mQQ-rdsa'i-rQQ 

el  poQ-er'to  de  mQQ-r'd-ddl' 

WQQ-rd'nd 

mQQ-rashrk'i-na 

mfo-ra' 

moo-rd'to 

moQ'ron 

moQr'th'i-d 

mQcrg 

moQ'rom  ^ 

mqcr'rQQ  de  OQor-rd-g&'i- 

roQ 
mr.or'ten 
niQQ-rQQn-dd'v'd 
mqQr-vi-e'dro 
mooslt'ou 
mQQs'kou, 
mQQ-so'ne 
mdhs1  sel-brQQk 
moQS-so-mel'l'i 
moQt'tens-vVler 
mQQt  fiom 
moi'den 

murts' tsQo'  shldg 
ml' dree  ht 
mis-le-n'it'  se 
m'is'lb-vits 


N. 


Naaldwtk,  (Neth.) 
Naarden,  (Neth.) 
Nab,  or  Nabe,  (Bav.)  r. 
Nabajoa,  (Up.  Calif.)  r. 
Nabal,  (Tunis.) 
Nabe.    See  Nab. 
Nabburg,  (Bav.) 
Nachitshevan,  (R.) 
Nacogdoches,  (Texas.) 
Nidas,  (H.) 
Nidasd,  (II.) 
Nadudvar,  (H.) 
Naefels,  (Switz.) 
Nafwequarn,  (Sw.) 
Nagera,  or  Najera,  (Sp.) 
Nagocs,  (H.) 

Nagyag,  (Trans.) 
Nagy  Almas,  (H.) 
Nagy  Aranyos.     Sec  Reul-  , 

inare.  | 

Nagy  Binya,  (H. ;  g.  Neu- 

stadt.) 
Nagy  Becskerek,  (H.) 

Nagy  Bicse,  (H.) 

Nagy  Enyed,  [\i.;  g.  Egid- 

stadt.) 
Nagy  Gyor.     See  Raab. 

Nagy  Ida,  (H.) 
Nagy  Iginand,  (H.) 
Nagy  Karoly.     See  Karoly. 
Nagy  KorSs,  (H.) 


n'dldd'mke 

7i'dhrrden 

nWib 

na-bd-cho'U 

n'd-bdl 

n'd'be 

ndb'bnorg 

nd-chit-she-van' 

nti-ko-do'ches 

Ttdli-diish 

ndh-ddshd 

ndlul-oad-v'dr 

nd'fels 

na' vc-hio'dm 

n'd'che-r'd 

nd-gStsli 

n'ddy-'dgh 
n'ddy  dl-mdhsh 
nddy  a-ran-ydsh 

nddy  bahn-yd 
n'ddy  betsh'ke-rek 
nddy  b'it-she 
nddy  en-yed 
nddy  dydhr 
nddy  'i-d'd 
nddy  'ig-maiid 
nddy  kdh-roly 
nddy  krfhh-reuhsh 


Nagy  Michaly,  (H.  ;  g.        j 
Groszmichel.)  ) 

Nagy  Martony.     Sec  Mat- 
tersdorf.  J 

Nagy  Piistyen,  (Trans.) 

Nagy  Sajo,  (Trans.) 

Nagy  Sarlo,  (H.) 

Nagy  Saros,  (H.) 

Nagy  Szalathna,  (H.) 

•Nagy  Szeben.     See  Her-      ) 
mannstadt.  ( 

Na|y  Szerit  Miklos,  (H.) 

Nagy  Szollos,  (H.) 
Nagy  Szonibat,  (H.) 
Nagy  Tapolcsin,  (H.) 
Nagy  Varad.     See  Grosz-     ) 

wardein.  ) 

Nahe,  (Germ.)  r. 
Naix,  (Fr.) 
Najera.     Src  Nagera. 
Najerilla,  (Sp.)  r. 
Na'kel,  or  Naklo,  (Pr.  Pol.> 
Nakskow,  (Denin.) 
Nalon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Namen.     See  Namur. 
Nameszto,  (H.) 
Namiescht,  (Mor.) 
Namslau,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Namur,  (Belg.  ;  ficm.  Na-    ) 

men,)  prov.  \ 

Namur,  (Belg.)    Namurcum. 
Nanas,  (H.) 
Nancy,  (Fr.) 
Nangis,  (Fr.) 
Nannestadt,  (Norw.) 
Nans,  (Fr.) 
Nantaime,  (Guat.) 
Nantaise,  (Fr  )  r. 
Nanterre,  (Fr.) 
Nantes,  (Fr )     Condivic-      \ 

num:  afterwards  Namne-  > 

tcs.  } 

Nanto,  (Lomb.) 
Nantua,  (Fr.) 
Naparinia,  Anna  Parima,     ) 

(Trin.)  \ 

Naples.     See  Dominii  al  di  i 

qua  del  Faro.     Magna      > 

Qraicia,  Campania.  ) 

Naples,  (It.  ;  it.  Napoli.)      ) 

Parthcnope,  Ncapohs.         \ 
Naples,  Bay  of.     Baianus    ) 

Sinus.  \ 

Napo,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  r. 
Napoleon-Vendee.     See        ) 

Bourbon  Vendee.  ( 

Napoli.     See  Naples. 
Napoli  di  Malvasia,  (Gr.) 
Napoli  di  Romania.     See     ) 

Nauplia.  \ 

Narbonne,  (Fr.)    JVarbo      j 

Martins,  ) 

Nardo,  (Napl.) 
Narenta,  (Dalm.) 
Narew,  (R.) 
Nami,  (It.)     JYarma,  or      ) 

JVcquinum.  \ 

Naro,  (Sic.) 
Narova,  (R.)  r. 
Narr,  der  Hohe,  (Austr  )  mt. 
Narva,  (R.) 
Nasca,  (Peru.) 
Nascaro,  (Napl.)  r. 
Nasielsk,  (Pol.) 
Naso,  (Sic.)    Jlgathyrnum. 
Nassari,  (Sic.) 
Nassau,  (Germ.)  duchy. 
Nassthal,  (Austr.)  valley. 
Nastatten,  (Germ.) 
Natal,  (Br. ;  formerly  Ci-     j 

dados  de  Reis.)  \ 

Natisone,  (Lomb.)  r. 
Natividad,  (Lo.  Calif.)  isl. 
Natividade,  (Braz.) 
Nauders,  (Tyrol.) 
Nauheim,  (Germ.) 

Naucampatepetl,  (Mex.)  nits. 

Naumburg,  (Pr.) 

Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Ro-     j 

mania,  (Gr. )  ( 

Navalcarnero,  (Sp.) 
Navarino,  Navarin,  or  Ne- ) 

ocastro,  (Gr.)  \ 

Navarra,  (Sp. ;  fr.  Na-         ) 

varre,)  prov.  \ 

Navarre,  Basse,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Navarreins,  (Fr.) 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  (Sp.) 
Navas  del  Madrono,  (Sp.) 
Navas  del  Marquez,  (Sp.) 


nddy  m'i-ehaly 

nddij  m'dhr-tOny 
nddij  pditxht-yehn 
nddy  sbd-yo 
nady  shdr-lo 
n'ddy  shd-rush 
n'ddy  sd-laht-nd 
n'ddy  se-ben 
nddy  sent  nii-klohsh 
nddy  sdiil-leitsh 
nddy  som-bdt 
nddy  t'd-pult-shahn 
nady  v'dh-r'dd 

n'd'he 

nu 

nd'che-r'd 

nd-che-r'il'ii'd 

na'kel,  na'klo 

n'dhs'ko 

n'd-lbn' 

n'd'men 

na-ntes'to 

rid1 m'i-isht 

nam  slou 

rid-mure' 

n'd-miirc1 

riali-nahsli 

ndng-si' 

n'dng-g'i' 

ridn'  ne-st'ddt' 

n'dng 

ndn-td'i-me 

n'dng-tdie1 

ndng-teref 

n'dngt 

n'dn'to 
ridng-tU-'d' 

rid-pd-r'i'm'd 
na'ples 

na'ples 

na'ples 

nd'po 

ii'd-po-le-Sng'  v'dng-de' 

rid'pu-l'i 

na'pu-li  di  m'dl-v'd-s'i' 'd 

rid'pu-li  di  ro-md-ni'd 

n'dr-bun' 

ridr'do 

n'd-ren't'd 

rid'ref 

ridr'rii 

rid'ro 

nd-ro'v'd 

der  ho'he  n'drr 

ridr'v'd 

nds'k'd 

nds'k'd-ro 

n'd-zyelsk 

nd'su 

nds's'd-fi 

nUs'sou  ;  e.  nas'sau 

rids't'dlc 

rid'stel'ten 

rid-tdl' 

rid-t'i-so'ne 

rid-t'i-vi-d'dd' 

na-ti-v'j-dd'de 

nou'dirs 

nou'hhne 

na-QQ-kam-p'd-te-petl' 
noum'byorg 

nau'plia 

n'd-val-k'dr-ne'ro 

rid-v'd-r'i' 'no(rt'n') 

n'd-v'dr' r'd,  nd-vdr' 

bdliss  nd-vdr' 
n'd-vdr  rang' 
nd'vas  de  tu-15-sdf 
n'd'vds  del  ma-drun'yo 
nd'vds  del  mdr-keth' 


vile;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  dh.  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid in" ger.  —g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure. -^  r  final,  Fr.  re. —  F,  between  v  and  / 
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Navia,  (Sp.)  r. 

Naviglio  Grande,  (It.)  canal. 

Naviglio  del  Oglio,  (It.)       j 

canal.  ) 

Naviglio  di  Pavia,(It.)  canal. 
Naviglio  Martisana,  (It.)     ) 

canal.  \ 

Naviglio  di  Santhia,  (It.)     j 

canal.  ) 

Nay,  (Fr.) 
Nazaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Neau.     See  Eupen. 
Nebelhfihle,  or  Nebelloch,   ) 

(Wiirt.)  cavern.  ) 

Neckar,  or  Necker,  ) 

(Germ.)  r.  j 

Neckarthal,  (Wiirt.) 
Neckarzimmern,  (Bad.) 
Nectaire,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Neda,  S.  Nicolas  de,  (Sp.) 
Nedenaes,  (Norw.)  distr. 
Nederbrakel,  (Belg.) 
Nederlanden,  Koningrijk     ) 

der.     See  Netherlands.      ) 
Nedrigailov,  (R.) 
Neede,  (Neth.) 
Neembucu,  (Parag.) 
Neerwinden,  or  Neerwin-    ) 

de,  (Belg.)  \ 

Negrepelisse,  (Fr.) 
Nehrung,  (Pr.) 
Neisse,  (Pr.) 
Neiva,  (N.  Gran.) 
Nema  Kollfls,  (H.) 
Neinbro,  (Lomb.) 
Nemeti,  (H.) 
Nemet  Kereszter.     See        ) 

Heiligenkreutz.  \ 

Nemet  Lipcse,  (H.) 
Nemet  Oravicza,  (H.) 
Nemet  Ujvar,  (H.) 
Nemet  Szaszka,  (H.) 
Nemi,  (C.  It.)  lake. 
Nemours,  (Fr.) 
Nenndorf,  (Germ.) 
Neocastro.     See  Navarino. 
Nepi,  (C.  It.)     JVcpete. 
Nepomuck,  or  Nepomuk,     ) 
(Bob.)  j 

Nera,  (It.)  r.     Nar. 
Nerac,  (Fr.) 
Neresheim,  (Wiirt.) 

Nerike,  (Sw.)  prov.  j 

Neris,  (Fr.)     Jiqua  Neris. 
Neris  les  Bains,  (Fr.) 
Nerja,  (Sp.) 
Nertschinsk,  (R.) 
Nertschinskni  Savvod,  (R.) 
Nervi,  (Sard.) 
Nerviano,  (Lomb.) 
Neschin,  (R.)      - 
Nesle,  (Fr.) 
Nestved,  (Denm.) 

Neszmely,  (H. ;  g.  Nesmiihl.) 
Netherlands,  (Eur. ;  dutch    > 

Nflrferland  ;  g.  Nieder-      > 

lande  ;  fr.  Pays  Bas.)       ; 
Nettuno,  (It.) 
Neuberg,  (Styria.) 
Neuburg,  (Bav.) 
Neu-Brandenburg,  (Germ.) 
Neudorf,  (Boh.) 
Neudorf,  (H. ;  h.  Iglo.) 
Neuenburg.     See  Neufchatel. 
Neuenburger  See. 
Neufahrwasser,  (Pr.) 
Neufchatel,  or  Neuchatel 

(Switz.  ;  g.  Neuenln 

canton. 
Neufchatel,  or  Lake  Yver- 

dun,  (Switz. ;  g.  Neuen- 
burger See,)  lake. 
Neufchatel  en  Bray,  (Fr.) 
Neugedein,  (Boh.) 
Neuhaus,  (Boh.) 
Neuhausel,  j  (H. ;  h.  Er-      ) 
Neuhausl,    j      sek-CJjvar.)  ) 
Neuilly,  (Fr.) 
Neumannsdorf,  or  Buiten-  ) 

sluis.  j 

Neumarkt,  (Bav.) 
Neumarkt,  (Trans.  ;  h.         \ 

Maros  Vasarhely  )  ( 

Neu  Pozig.    See  VVeiszwas-  j 

ser.  \ 

Neurode,  (Pr.) 
Neusalz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Neusatz,  (H.  ;  h.  rj  Videk.) 
Neusiedel,  (H.  ;  h.  FeitS      \ 

Tava,)  lake.  j 

Neusiedel-am-See,  (H.) 


atel,    \ 
burg.)  S 


ndv'i-'d 
nd-vil'yb  gr'dn'de 

na-v'il'yo  del  bl'yb 

n'd-v'il'yo  di  pd-v'ira 

n'd-v'il'yo  mdr-t'i-sa'n'd 

na-v'il'yo  d'i  s'dii-t'i-'d' 


ne'bel-het'lr(loeh')   • 

nek'kar(krr) 

nth'  k'dr-t'dle' 
nek' kdr-tsim'msm 

sang  nek-tare' 

sail  n'i-kb-t'ds'  de  ne'dd 

ne'de-ndse 

ne'dfr-brd'kH 

kb'ning-rike  der  ne'der- 

lan'den 
ne-dr'i-g'd'i-lqv 
ne'de 
ne-em-bqq-kqq' 

nSre'vin' den(de) 

ndgr-pc'-liss' 

nek'rqqng 

nis'se 

ne'i-v'd 

neh-m'd  ke&l-ldush 

nem'bro 

neh'me-t'i 

neh-met  ke-res-ter 

nek-jnet  l'ip-che 

nek-met.  b-rd-v'it'  s'd 

nek-met  qq-'i-v'dhr 

nek-met  s'dlis-k'd 

ne'm'i 

nil-moor' 

nen'dqrf 

ne'o-kds'tro 

nt'p'i 

ne'po-mqqk 

ne'r'd 
ne-rdk' 
ne'res-kime' 
ne'r'i-ke;  commonly 

nehr'ke 
ne-r'i' 

ne-r'i'  le  bdner 
ner'cha 
nert'shinsk 

nert' shins-kb-'i  s'd-vbd' 

ner'v'i 

ner-v'i-a'no 

ne'sh'in 

nele 

nesl'ved 

nehs-mekly,  nis'mtlle 

netk'  evlands 

net-tqq'no 
noi'berg 
noi'brqrg 

nui-brdn'  den-bQqrg 
noi'dorf 
noi'dorf 
noi'  in-bqqrg 
noi'en-bqqr'ger  zfi 
noi-f  dhr'  v'ds-ser 

nea-sh'd-teV 


neii-sh'd-tel' 

ne^h-sh'd-tel'  dng  bra 
noi'  ge-dine' 
noi'housc 
nui'hou~zel 
nni'hoizl 
nda-'i-y'i' ,  nd 

noi'mdns-dqrf 

noi'm'drkt 

noi'm'drkt 


noi-rb'de 
noi'zdlts 
noi'idts 

noi'z'i-del 

noi'  z'i-dil-'dm-ze' 


Neusohl,  (H. ;  h.  Beszter-    ) 

cze  Banya.)  ) 

Neusohl,  (H. ;  ft.  Zolyom.) 
Neuss,  (Pr.)    JYius  Caslra  ) 

or  J\Tovesinm.  \ 

Neustadt,  Ungarisch.     See  ) 

Felso  Banya.  \ 

Neustadt.     See  Banya. 
Neustadt.     See  Nagy-Banya. 
Neustadt,  (Germ.) 
Neustadt.     See  Villeneuve. 
Neustadtl  an  der  Waag,       ) 

(H. ;  A.  Vagh  Ujhely.)      j 
Neustettin,  (Pr.) 
Neustrelitz,  (Germ.) 
Neuteich,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Nitych.) 
Neutitschein,  (Mor.) 
Neuville,  (Fr.) 
Neuwied,  (Pr.) 
Neva,  (R  )  r. 
Nevado  de  Chipicani,  ) 

(llol.)  mt.  \ 

Nevado  de  Sorato,  (S.  A.)   \ 

mt.  \ 

Nevers,  (Fr.)  JVonodnnnm,  \ 

Nivcrnuniy  or  Nevirnum.  \ 
Nexoe,  (Denm.) 
Neyva,  or  Neiva,  (S.  A.,      ) 

N.  Gran.)  \ 

Niagara,  (U.  S.)  falls. 
Nibe,  (Denm.) 
Nicandro,  S.,  (Napl.) 

Nicaragua,  (C.  A.)  state. 

Nicastro,  (Napl.) 

Nice,  (It.  ;  it.  Nizza;  fr.     ) 

Nice.)     JVicaa.  \ 

Nickolai,  (Pr.) 

Nicolo,  San,  ( Adr.  Sea,)  vole. 
Nicolas,  or  Nicolaas,  St.,     ) 

(Belg.)  S 

Nicolas,  St.,  du  Port,  (Fr.) 
Nicopoli,  (Turk.)    Jficopolis. 
Nicosia,  (Sic.) 
Nicotera,  (Napl.) 
Nicoya,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Niebla,  (Sp.)    Elepta. 
Nieborow,  (Pol.) 
Niecborz,  (Pol.) 
Niederland.  See  Netherlands. 
Niedermendig,  (Pr.) 
Niemen,  (R.  Pol. ;  g.  Me-    ) 

mel,)  r.  \ 

Niemetzki-Gradetz,  or  Gratz. 
Niemirow,  (R.) 
Niemtschitz,  (Boll.) 
Nienburg,  (Han.) 
Niers,  (Neth.)  r. 
Nierstein,  (Hessia.) 
Nieuvve  Diep,  bet,  (Neth.) 
Nieuwkerk,  (Neth.) 
Nieuwpoort,  (Belg.) 
Nievre,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Niihau,  (Sandvv.  Isls.) 
Nijar-y-Huebro,  (Sp.) 
Nijmegen.     See  Nimwegen. 
Nikita,  (R.) 
Nikolsburg,  or  Mikulow,     j 

(Mor.)  i 

Nikolajev,  (R.) 
Nikolsk,  (R.) 
Nikopoli,  (Bulg.) 
Nnnburg,  (Boh. ;  b.  Wicze- ) 

milow.)  \ 

Nimes,  or  Nismes,  (Fr.)       ) 

Nemausus.  ) 

Nimptsch,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Nimwegen.     Sec  Nijmegen. 
Niort,  (Fr.) 

Niragua,  (S.  A.,  Venez.) 
Nisabat,  or  Nisavaja  Pris-    ) 

tan,  (R.)  i 

Nisari,  (^Egean  Sea,)  isl. 
Niscemi,  (Sic.) 
Nishegorod,  or  Nishni  Nov-  ) 

gorod,  (It.)  j 

Nishni  Devitsk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Kamtshatsk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Lomov,  (R.) 
Nishni  Neviansk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Tagilsk,  (R.) 
Nishni  Udinsk,  (R.) 
Nisi,  (Sic.)  r. 

Nisida,  )  (Napl.)  isl.    JVe-  I 
Nisita,  j      sis.  ( 

Nismes.     See  Nimes. 
Nissa,  (Serv.)    Naissus. 
Nissum-Fjord,  (Denm.)  inlet. 
Nitych.     See  Neuteich. 


noi'zole 
noi'zole 
noiss 

QQn'gd-rish  noi'stddt 

noi'stddt 
noi'stddt 
noi'stddt 
noi'  stddt 

noi'stddtl  tin  der  v'dg' 

noi' stet-t'ine' 
noi-stre' lits 
noi'Vich 
noi' fit' shine 
ndu-v'ile' 
noi'  o'ikde 
ne-v'd' ;  e.  ne'va 

ne-vd'do  de  ck'i-p'i-kd'n'i 

ne-vd'do  de  sS-rd'to 

ne-vere' 
neks'dh 
ne''i-vd 

nl(?ii)-ag'a-ra 

n'i'be 

san  n'i-kdn'dro 

n'i-kti-rd'  goo-d 

n'i-kds'tro 

e.  and  fr.  n'ihs 

n'ik-ko-ld'i 

san  n'i-ko-lo' 

sang  ni-ko-Vd' 

zdnkt  n'i-ko-lds' 

sang  n'i-ko-ld'  dil  pore 

n'i-ko'po-l'i 

ni-ko-s'i'd 

n'i-ko'te-r'd 

n'i-ko'yd 

n'i-e'bld 
nye-bb'roqf 
nyets'boorsh 
rii'der-landt' 
rii'  dtr-men'  dig 

nye'men  ,•  e.  ne'men 

nye^mets-k'i-grd-dets 

nye-m'i'roQf 

n'i-emt"  shits 

n'i'en-bgorg' 

n'ihrs 

n'ihr'sttne 

het  n'ih've  dijpe 

n'ihu'ktrk 

n'ikv'pokri 

n'i-Gur' 

ni-'i-hou' 

n'i-chdr'i-QC-e1 'bro 

ni'me-gen 

n'i-ki'td 

n'i'kql  -boqrg' 

n'i-ko-ld'yef 

v'i-knlsk' 

n'i-ku'po-l'i 

nim'bqqrg 


nimptsh 
nim've-gen 
n'i-ore'    ^ 
n'i-rd'gqq-d 
n'i-sd-bdt',  n'i-sd-vd'y'd 

pr'is'tdn 
n'i'sd-ri 

iii--he'm'i  ^ 

rii-shc' go-rod',  n'ish'ni-'i 

nun'  go-rod 
riish'n'i-'i  de-v'itsk 
n'ish'ni-i  kdmt-shdtsk' 
n'isk' n'i-'i  lo'mqf 
n'ish'ni-'i  ne-v'i-'dnskf 
n'ish'n'i-i  t'd-g'ilsk' 
n'isk'n'i-'i  qq~d'inskr 
n'i's'i 
n'i'si-dd(m) 

n'imc 

n'is's'd 

nis' soom-fyore 

n'i't'ick 


Niulu,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 
Nivelle,  (Fr.)  r. 
Nivelles,  (Belg. ;  ficm.  Ny- 

vel.) 
Nivernois,  le,  (Fr.)  old  proi: 
Nizza,  (Sard.)    Nice. 
Nizza  della  Paglia,  (Sard.) 
Njurunda,  (Sw.)  r. 
Noale,  (Austr.  It.) 
Nocera,  (It.)    Nuceria  Ca- 

mellaria. 
Nocera  de  Pagani,  (Napl.) 

Nuceria  Jilfalerni. 
Noci,  (Napl.) 
Nogaisk,  (R.) 
Nogent  le  Bernard,  (Fr.) 
Nogent  le  Roi,  (Fr.) 
Nogent  le  Rotrou,  (Fr.) 
Nogent  sur  Seine,  (Fr.) 
Nograd,  (H.) 

Nogueira  do  Cabo,  (Port.) 
Noguera,  (Sp.)  r. 
Noirmont,  (Switz.)  mt. 

Noirmoutiers,  (Fr.)  isl. 
Nola,  (Napl.) 
Nolay,  (Fr.) 
Nollendorf,  (Boh.) 
Nomine  de  Dios,  (Duran- 

go,)  m. 
Nombre  de  Jesus,  (S.  A.) 

prom. 
Nomeny,  (Fr.) 
Nontron,  (Fr.) 
Noordwylc,  (Neth.) 
Nora,  (Sw.) 
Norcia,  (It.)     JVursia. 
Nord,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Nordhausen,  (Pr.) 
Norrkfiping,  (Sw.) 
Nordland,  (Norw.)  distr. 
Nordlmgen,  (Bav.) 
Nordsee,  (e.  North  Sea,  or 

German  Ocean.) 
Nordslrand,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Norge,  (e.  Norway  ;  g. 

Norwegen ;  sw.  Norrige 

kingdom.     Norwcgia. 
Nonnandie,  (Fr. ;  e.  Nor-    j 

mandy,)  old  prov.  \ 

Norrige.     See  Norge.  j 

Norrtelje,  (Sw.) 
Norway.     See  Norge. 
Norwegen.     See  Norge. 

Nossa  Senhora  da  Luz.  See  j 

Fogo.  I 

Nossa  Senhora  de  la  Con-  j 

cepcion,  (Braz.)  I 

Nossa  Senhora  das  Nevas,  i 

(Braz.)  j 

Nossa  Senhora  do  Dester-  j 

ro,  (Braz.)  j 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Pilar, 

(Braz.)  j 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario, 

(Corvo,)  isl.  j 

Noted,  (Pr.  Pol.)  r. 
Noto,  (Sic.) 

Noto,  Val  di,  (Sic.)  old  div. 
Notre  Dame  de  Mont,  (Fr.) 
Nouvion,  (Fr.) 
Nova  Braganca,  (Port.)  r. 
Novaja  Ladoga,  (R.) 
Novaja  Semlja,  (R.)  isls. 
Novara,  (Pied.)     Novaria. 
Novelda,  (Sp.) 
Novellara,  (Modena.) 
Novemiasto.     See  Wladis-  ) 

lawow.  j 

Novi,  (Sard.) 
Novita,  (Colomb.) 
Novgorod,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Veliki,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Seversk,  (R.) 
Novgorod  Volynsk,  (R.) 
Novo  Clioperskaja  Kre-        j 

post,  (R.)  j 

Novodvynsk,  (R.) 
Novogrodek,  (R.) 
Novoi  Oskol,  (R.) 
Nowoje  Usoli,  (R.) 
Novo  Mirgorod,  (R.) 
Novo  Moskovsk,  (R.) 
Novo  Pavlovskoi  Savod,      ) 

(R-)  I 

Novosil,  (R.) 
Novotsherkask,  (R.) 
Nowogrod,  (Pol.) 
Nowydwor,  (Pol.) 
Noyers,  (Fr.) 


rii-QQ'lQQ 

n'i-vel' 

n'i-vel' 

le  n'i-ver-na' 

n'its'sd 

iiits' sd  drl'l'd  p'dl'y'd 

nyii-roQn'd'd 
no-'d'le 

no-che'r'd 

no-che'r'd  de  p'd-g'd'n'i 

no'  chi 

no-gd'isk 

nv-gdng'  le  ber-n'dre' 

no-gdng'  le  ro-d' 

nd-gdng'  le  ro-troo' 

nu-g'dng'  sur  sane 

noh-gruhd 

no-gd''i-r'd  dqo  k'd'bQQ 

no-ge'r'd 

no-dhr-mdngr 

nu-dre-moQ-t'i-e' 

no'l'd 

no-la' 

nql'len-dqrf 

nom'bre  de  di  .0sr 

nom'bre  de  che-sc.qsr 

nomr-n'i' 

nung-trdngt 

nuhrd'vlke 

noo'r'd 

nor'ck'd 

ndkr 

nqrd-hou'ien 

nor' cheii-pin  g 

nqrd'l'dnd 

neurd'lin" gen 

nqrd'ze 

nor'  strand 


■  )  \    nor 


nor-mdn g-d'i' ,  nor'mandy 

nqr'r'i-ye  :  commonly 

nqr'ye 
nqr'tel'ye 
nor'way 
nqr've-gen 

nos's'd  sen-yo'r'd  d'd  Ioqz 

nos'sd  sen-yo'r'd  de  I'd 

kon-thep-th'i-on' 
nos's'd  sen-yo'r'd  d'ds  ner~ 

vds 
nos's'd  sen-yo'r'd  doo  des~ 

ter'roo 
nds'sd  sen-yo'r'd  doo  p'i- 

I'dr' 
nos's'd  sen-yo'r'd  dqo  ro~ 

s'd'r'i-qq 

no-tetsy 

no'to 

v'dl  di  no'to 

nolr  dame  de  mong 

nqc-v'i-ong' 

no'vd  hrd-g'dng's'd 

no'vd-yd  Id'db-g'd 

no'vd-yd  zeml'ijd 

no-vd'r'd 

no-vel'dd 

no-vella'r'd 

no-ve-myds'to 

no'v'i 

no-v'i't'd 

nov'  go-rod 

nov' go-rod  ve-l'i'k'i 

nov' go-rod  se-virsk' 

nov' go-rod  vd-l'insk' 

no'vd  chb-pers'k'd-y'd  kre'- 

post 
nd-vod-v'insk1 
no-vo-grb'dek 

no'vo-'i  Os-kol' 
no'vo-ye  qq'so-ti 
no'vo  m'ir' go-rod 
no'vo  mds-kovsk'^ 
no'vo  pdv' lovs-ko-'i  s'd- 
vod' 
no-vo-s'iV 
nd-vut-sher-k'dshr 
no-vb'  grqqd 
no-v'id'vqqr 
no-'d-ye' 


Fate,  f'dr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  kelp,  thtre,  he'r.  —  Pine,  marine,  btrd,  fig.  —  Note,  d5ve,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  kouse.  —  Fr.  u  long, 
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Noyon,  (Fr.)    JVoviomagus  I 

Veromanduorum.  .  \ 

Nueces,  Rio  de  las,  (Texas.) 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asun- 
cion de  Solola,  (Guat.) 

Nuestra  Senora  dc  la  Vega,  / 
(Sp.)  ( 

Nueva  Bilbao,  (Chile,)  haven. 

Nueva  Caceres,  (Manila.) 

Nueva  Espaiia. 

Nueva  Granada,  (S.  A. ;  J 
e.  New  Granada.)  5 

Nueva  Segovia,  (C.  A.,  J 
Nicarag.)  ) 

Nuevas  Grandes,  (Cuba.) 

Nuevitas,  las,  (Cuba.) 

Nuevo  Leon,  (Mex.)  prov. 
Nuevo  Mejico,  (Mex.)  prov, 
Nuevo  Santander,  (Mex.)    ) 

prov.  ) 

Nuits,  (Fr.) 
Nura,  (It.)  r. 
Nvirnberg,  (Bav.  ;  e.  Nu-      | 

remberg.)  j 

Nyborg,  (Denm.) 
Nycarleby,  (Finl.) 
Nyestad,  (Denm.) 

Nyir  B&tor,  (H.) 

Nyir  Egyhaza,  (H.) 

Nyitra,  ( H.) 
Nykiobing,  (Denm.) 
Nykfiping,  (Sw.) 
Nymegen,  (Neth, ;  g.  ) 

Nimwegen.)  \ 

Nyon,  (Switz.)  JVoviodunum. 
Nyons.     See  Nions. 
Nyslott,  or  Sawolinna,(Finl.) 
Nystad,  (Finl.) 
Nyvel.     See  Nevilles. 


nb-d-ybng' 
r'i'ij  de  Ids  noQ-e'thes 
nQQ-es'tra  sen-yb'rd  de  I'd 
ct-SQon-tlii-on'  de  sb-lb'  - 

la 

nQQ-es'tra  sen-yo'rd  de  Id 

ve'gd 
noo-e'vd  b'il-bd'o 
TlQO-e'vd  kd'tke-res 
liQQ-e'v'd  es-pdn'yd 
noQ-e'vd  grd-na'dd 

nQQ-e'v'd  se-gb'v'i-'d 

nQQ-e'vas  grdn'des 
Ids  nQQ-e-v'i'tds 

ngo-e'vo  le-bnr 

nQQ-e'vo  Tfie*chi-ko 

nqo-e'oo  sdn-tdn-d&r' 

nit-'i1 

nqo'rd 

niirn'berg 

nft'borg 
nil' kdr'  le-bit, 
nii'stdd 

nyihr  bdlir-tbr 

ny'ihr  edy-hah-zb\ 

ny'i-trd 

nil-kea' '(kydu')bing 

nil'  chdh-ping 

nVme-gin 

n'i-dng' 

n'i-bng' 

nil' slot 

nh'sihd 

nl'vel 


Oahu,  (Sandw.  Isls.) 

S-WIlQQ 

Oaxaca,  Oajaca,  dep.  m. 

d'd-cha'k'd 

Ob,  (R.)  r. 

Ob 

Obdorsk,  (R.) 

ob-dorsk' 

O  Becse,  (H.) 

oh  bet-she 

Ohellana.     See  Amazon. 

5-bel-ya'nd 

Oberalp,  (Switz.)  pass. 

b'ber-dlp1 

Ober  Altaich,  (Bav.) 

b'ber  dl'lich 

Oberburg,  (Styria.) 

b'ber.bQQrg' 

Oberhaus,  (Bav.) 

b'ber-hous' 

Oberliellyen.   See  Udvarhely 

o'bir-hH'l'i-en 

Oberland,  das,  (Switz.)  div. 

das  b'ber-ldndt' 

Obernai,  or  Ehnheim,  (Fr.) 

b-ber-nd' 

Obernzell,  or  Hafnerzell,     I 

(Austr.)                              J 

Oberramstadt,  (Hessia.) 

6'ber-rdm'stddt 

Oberzeyring,  (Styria,) 

b'ber-tsl'ring 

Obidos,  (Port.) 

o-bi'doQs    ^ 

Obitoshnej,  Nogaisk,  (R.) 

b-bi-losh'ne-'i,  nb-gd'isk 

Obligado,  (PI.  Conf.) 

ob-l'i-gd'  do 

Obojan,  (R.) 

b-bb-ydn' 

Obornik.  (Pr.  Pol.) 

b-bor'n'ik 

Obra,  (Pr.  Pol.)  r. 

b-br'd 

Obrzyeko,  (Posen.) 

b-brsh'its'ko 

Obydos,  (Braz.) 

o-b'i'do.Qs 

Ocafia,  (Sp.) 

b-kdn'yd 

Occhiobello,  (Austr.  It.) 

bk'k'ib-bel'lo 

Oceanica ;  fr.  Oceanie. 

o-she-aii' c-ka,  b-se-d-n'i' 

Ochagavia,  (Sp.) 

b-chd-gd'  via 

Ochansk,  (R.) 

0-cha11.sk' 

Ochota,  (R.)  r. 

6-cho'td 

Ochotnica,  (Gal.) 

o-rhot-nit'sd 

Ocliots,  (R.) 

b-chbtsk1 

Ocker,  (Germ.)  r. 

ok'lier 

Ocosingo,  (Chiapas,  Mex.)  m 

b'kb-s'in'  go 

Odemira,  (Port.) 

b-de-m'i'r'd 

Odense,  (Denm.) 

b' den-ze 

Odenwa'ld,  (Germ.)  mt.  reg. 

o'den-vdldt' 

Oder,  (  Germ.)  r. 

b'der 

Odernheim,  (Germ.) 

o'dern-hime' 

Odervvitz,  (Sax.) 

b'dir-vits1 

Odessa,  (R.) 

B-des's'h 

Odiel,  (Sp.)  r. 

b-d'i-eV 

Odolanow,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g.      > 
Adelnau.)                           \ 

0  do-id' no f 

Oedenbtirg,  (H. ;  h.  Sopro-  ) 
ny.)     Sempronium.             ) 

d%'  den-bQQrg' 

Oedenrode,  (Neth.) 

OQ'den-ro'de 

Oelningen,  (Wiirt.) 

eu'rin"  gen 

Oeiras,  or  Oeyras,  (Port.) 

b-a'i-rds 

Oeland,  (Sw  j  isl. 

ea'ldnd 

Oeningen,  (Bad.) 

Oels,  (Sil.) 

Oelsnitz,  (Sax.) 

Oesel,  (R.)  isl. 

Oestergotland,  (Sw.)  old  div. 

Oesterreich,  Erzlierzog-  1 
thum,  Kaiserthum.  See  > 
Austria.  > 

Oettingen,  (Bav.) 

Oeyras.     See  Oeiras. 

Ol'anto,  (Napl.)  r.     Anfidus. 

Ofen,o)-Buda,  (H.) 

Offenbach,  (Germ.) 

Qffenburg,  (Trans.) 

6fwer  Tornea,  (Sw.) 

Oglio,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 

Ognon.     See  Oignon. 

Olianez,  (Sp.) 

Ohlau,  (Pr.) 

Ohrdruff,  (Germ.) 

Oignon,  or  Ognon,  (Fr.)  r. 

Oise,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Oise,  (Fr.)  r.     CEsia. 

Oisseau,  (Fr.) 

Ojapoc.     See  Oyapoc. 

Ojen,  (Sp.) 

Ojos  de  Guadiana,  (Sp.)  lake. 

Ojos  de  Montiel,  (Sp.)  lake. 

Oka,  (R.)  r. 

Olaszi.     See  Wallendorf. 

Oldenboorn,  (Neth.) 

Olclenbroek,  (Neth.) 

Oldenburg,  (Germ.)  grand  ) 
duchy.  \ 

Oldendorf,  (Hessia.) 

Oldensworth,  (Denm.) 

Oldenzaal,  (Neth.) 

Oldesloe,  (Denm.) 

Oleggio,  (It.) 

Olensk,  (R.) 

Oleron,  (Fr.)  isl.     Uliarus. 

Olesa,  (Sp.)     Rubricata- 

Olesko,  (Austr.  Pol.) 

Olesniea,  (Pol.) 

Olevano,  (Napl.) 

Olgopol,  (R.) 

Olinda,  (Braz.) 

Olite,  (Sp.) 

Oliva,  (Pr.) 

Oliva,  (Sp.) 

Oliva  de  Jerez,  (Sp.) 

Oliveira  do  Bairro,  (Port.) 
Oliveira  do  Conde,  (Port.) 
Olivenza,  or  Olivenca,  (Sp.) 
Oliveto,  (Napl.) 
Oliviopol,  (R.) 
Olkusz,  (Pol.) 
Olleria,  (Sp.) 

Ollioules,  Vaux  d',  (Fr.)  ) 
defile.  \ 

Olm,  (Germ.) 
Olmedo,  (Sp.) 
Olnji'itz,  (Mor.) 
Olona,  (Lomb.)  r. 
Olonez,  (R.) 
Oloron,  (Fr.)    Iluro. 
Olot,  (Sp.) 
Olsztyn,  (Pol.) 
Olviopol,  (R.) 
Olyta,  (R.) 
Olvera,  (Sp.)     Ilipa. 
Omago.    See  Umago. 
Omale,  (Peru,)  vole. 
Ombrone,  (Tusc.)  r.    Umbra. 

Omer,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Ometepe,  (C.  A.  Nicar.)  isl. 
Omoa,  (Guat.)  haven. 
Omsk,  (R.) 
Omskaja,  (R.) 
Ofiate,  (Sp.) 
Onda,  (Sp.) 
Ondowa,  (II.) 
Onega,  (R.) 
Oneglia,  (Sard.) 
O111I,  (Sp.) 
Onod,  (H.) 
Oorschot,  (Neth.) 
Oosterhout,  (Neth.) 
Opatow,  (Pol.) 
Opodno,  (Boh.) 
Opoczno,  (Pol.) 
Oporto,  or  Porto,  (Port.) 
Oposura,  (Mex.)  r. 
Oppeln,  (Sil. ;  slav.  Op-       ) 
polie.)  \ 

Oppenlieim,  (Germ.) 

Oppohe.     See  Oppeln. 
Opsloe,  old  name  of  Chris-  ) 
tiania.  \ 

Oran,  (Algeria.) 


eh'nin" gen 

eUls' 

eTtls'nils 

eu.'  zH 

ells'tergdt'land 

erts' her' tsqg-lQQm,  kl'ier- 
tgom  evils' ter-rlch' 

out' tin"  gin 

o-a'i-rds 

o'fdn-to 

o'fen 

of'fi'n-bdch 

ofifni-bQQrg 

eti'vir  tor'ne-o 

ol'yo 

on-yong1 

d-a-neih' 

uhr'tlroof 
o-dn-y&ng 


o-ds-so' 

a-chd-polce' 

b-chen'  ^ 

o'chus  de  gQQ-d-d'i-d'rid 

O'clws  de  mbn-ti-eV 

b-kd' 

b-las-s'i 

ql' den-borne1 

qV  din-brook1 

ol'den-bQorg1 

ol'dhi-dorf 

ql'dens-vqrt' 

ol'din-zdhl' 

bl'des-Wh 

b-let'go 

b-linsk' 

b-le-rong1 

b-le'sd 

b-les'ko 

b-les-nit'scl 

b-le'vd-no 

bl-gu-pbV 

b-l'in'da 

6-l'i'fe 

b-l'i'vd 

b-li'vd 

o-li'v'd  de  che'reth(res) 

b-l'i-vd''i-rd  doQ  bd-'ir'rQQ 

b-l'i-vu'i-rd  dQQ  kbng'de 

b-l'i-ven'thd(sd) 

b-l'i-ve'to 

o-l'i-v'i-b-pbV 

bl'kQQsh 

bl-yr-ri'd 

vb  dbl-l'i-QoV 

olm 

bl-me'do 

ql' milts 

b-ib'ud 

o-lb'nits 

o-lb-rong' 

o-lot1 

blsh't'in 

bl-v'i-b-pbl' 

b-l'i'td 

dl-re'rd 

b-ma'go 

b-vtd-te' 

bm-brb'ne 

sdng-t-b-mere' 

o-me-te'pe 

5-mu'd 

bmsk 

bms'kd-yd 

bu-j/d'te 

on'dd 

bn'du-vd 

b-nc'ga 

b-nel'yd 

b-nile1 

b-nbd 

bhrs'chbt 

oll'ster-hout' 

b-pd'tof 

b-potsh'no 

d-potsh1  no 

5-por'tQQ 

b-po-sQQ'rd 

op'peln 

op'pen-hime1 

Op-pb-lyc 

op'slbh 

b'rdhn 


Orange,  (Fr.)    Aurasio. 

Oranienbaum,  (Germ.) 

Oranienburg,  (R.) 

Oravicza,  (H.) 

Orb,  (Bav.) 

Orbe,  (Switz.)      Urba. 

Oibec,  (Fr.) 

Orbilello,  (Tusc.)  lake. 

Orce,  (Sp.) 

Orcia,  (Tusc.) 

Orduua,  (Sp.) 

orebro,  (Sw.) 

Oreja,  (Sp.) 

Oie^.(R.) 

Orellana  la  Vieja,  (Sp.) 

oregrund,  (Sw.) 

Orenburg,  (R.)  gov. 

Orense,  (Sp.)     Jlqux  Cali- 

dce  Cilinorum. 
oresund.     See  Sound. 
Organabo,  (Guiana,)  r. 

Orgaos,  (Braz.)  m. 
Orgaz,  (Sp.)    flthaia. 
Oria,  (Sp.) 
Oriental  del  Uruguay,  (S. 

A.)  ) 

Origuela,  or  \  ,a„  .  ( 

Oiihuela,         \  CSP-)  j 

Orinoco,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Orinoco.     See  Maturin. 
Orinon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Orio la,  (Port.) 
Ori^tano,  (Sic.) 
Oristagni,  (Sard.) 
Orizaba,  (Vera  Cruz,  Mex.) 
Orjiva,  or  Orxiba,  (Sp.) 
Orleans,  (Fr.) 
Orieanais,  (Fr.)  old  prov, 
Oriow,  (Pol.) 
Ormaisteguy,  (Sp.) 
Orrnea,  (Pied.) 
Ornnrs,  (Pers.  Gulf,)  isl, 
Omans,  (Fr.) 
Orne,  (Fr.)  dep, 
Oropesa,  (Bol.) 
Onxshaza,(H.) 
Oroszlanyos,  (H.) 
Oroszvar,  (H.  ;  g.  Karlburg.) 
Orotava,  la,  (Tenerifle.) 
Orsaro,  (Parma,)  mt. 
Orsieres,  (Switz.) 
Orsino,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Or^ova,  (Austr.) 
Orszag.    See  Hungaiy. 
Orta,  (Pied.)  lake.     Lacus    ) 

Hortanus.  ) 

Orteler.     See  Ortler. 
Ortelsburg,  (Pr.) 
Orthez,  (Fr.) 
Orrler,  Orteler,  or  Orteles,  j 

(Tyrol,)  m,  \ 

Ortlersspitze,  (Tyrol,)         ) 

highest  mt.  \ 

Ortona  a  Mare,  (Napl.) 
Orumieh,  (Persia,)  lake, 
Oruro,  (Bol.) 
Orvigo,  (Sp.)  r. 
Orvieto,  (It.)    Herbarium^    ) 

Urbs  Fetus.  \ 

Orxiba.     See  Orjiva. 
Oscarstad,  or  Arvica,  (Sw.) 
Oschatz,  (Sax.) 
Osero,  Ossero,  (Adr.  Sea,)  isL 

Osiec,  (Pol.) 

Osieczno.     See  Storchnest. 
Osimo,  (C.  It.)     Jluzimum. 
Oskol  Stai-oi,  (R.) 
Osmolin,  (Pol.) 
Osnabruck,  (Uan.  j  e.  Os-    ) 
naburg.)  \ 

Osoppo,  (Lomb.) 
Osorno,  (Chile,)  vole, 
Ossaia,  (Tusc) 
Ossero.     See  Osero. 
Ossieri,  (Said.) 
Ossowiec,  (Pol.) 
Ossun,  (Fr.) 
Ossuna,  or  Osuna,  (Sp.) 
Ostasiikov,  (R.) 
Ostende,  (Belg.) 
Osteno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Osterby,  (Sw.) 
Osterode,  (Han.) 
OsTfriesland,  (Han.)  princip. 
Oslia,  (It.) 
Ostiglia,  (Austr.  It.) 
Ostrog,  (R.) 
Ostrogotshk,  (R.) 
Ostruloka,  (Pol.) 
Ostrovno,  (R.) 


o-r'dng^e' 

o-ra'/ii-en-boum* 

o-ra'  n  i-rn-byqrgf 

o-rd-viV 's'd 

orb 

orbe 

or-bek' 

dr-b'i-tel'lo 

or' the 

art's  fill 

or-dqcn'y'd 

tfk're-brdk* 

6-re'chd 

o-rel' 

6-rel-ij'd! na  la  v'i-efch'd 

&i're-sr)-QQnd' 

d'ren-OQqrg' 

o-ren'se 


tfii're-zQQnd 
or-ga-n'd'bo 

or-gd'<jQngs 

or-gdth1 

o'r'i-'d 

o-r'i-en-t'dV  del  qq-tqq- 

gQQ-a'% 
o-ri-ge'id 

o-r'i-Qo-e'l'd 

d-r'i-no'ho 

o-r'i~no'ko 

o-r'in-yonf 

o-ri-o'la 

o-r'is-td'no 

o-fis-tdii' y'i 

o-r'i-thd'b'd 

dr'chi-va 

or-te-angr 

or-le-d-nd1 

or'lov 

dr'md-'is'te-g'i 

or-me'a 

or -moos' 

or-ndngf 

orne 

o-rd-pe'sd 

d-rosh-hd'id 

o-ros-Vdn-yo 

6-ros-vdhr 

Vd  6-ro-td'vd 

or-sa'ro 

or-s'i-ere' 

or-s'i' no 

br'sho-vd 

ore-sdhg 


or'te-ler 

or'tels-bqorg1 

or-tez' 

orirler3  or'te-les 
ort'lers-spit'se 

or-to'nd  d  md're 
v-ron-mi' eh 
d-roq'ro 
dr-v'i'go 

or-v'i-t'to 

or'chi-ba 
os'  kar-stddr 
o' shuts 


o'zyets 

o-zyetshhio 
o'si-ino 
os-kol'  sta'rd 
os-mo'lin 

os'na-britJcr 

o-sop'po 
o-sor'no 


os-sa'  i-a 
os'se-ro 
os-s'i-e'r'i 
os-so'  vyets 

OS-iH^Hg' 

os-sqq'nd 

ds-t'dsh-kof 

ost-hi-de 

dS'te'no 

os'ter-bh 

os'te-ro'de 

ohst'fr'ihs'ldndt 

6sft'i-d 

ds-t'i'l'yd 

ds-trorr' 

06-tra-irotshkr 

ost.ro-lhig'kd 

os-trov'no 


vite  ;  Z  snort,  bfit.  —  Fr.  eH  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  <fy,  ty,  tit/,  liquid.  —  Jln"gcr.  ■ 

1ST 


cA,  guttural ;  g  as  4-  in  pleasure. —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  r,  between  v  and  / 
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Ostrow,  (Pol.) 
Ostrowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Ostrzeszow.     See  Schildberg. 
Ost  See,  or  Baltic  Sea. 
Ostuni,  (Napl.) 
Ostwagfie,  (Nonv.)  isl. 
Osuna,  or  Ossuna,  (Sp.) 
OSwiecim,  (Austr.  Pol.)       ) 

See  Auschwitz.  ( 

Otaheite,  Taheite,  Taiti,      ) 

(Soc.  Isls.)  J 

Otavalo,  (Venez.) 
Otranto,  (Napl.)  Hydruntum. 
Otricoli,  (C.  It.) 
Otshakov,  (R.) 

Ottajano,  (Napl.) 

Ottensen,  (Denm.) 

Ouche,  (Fr.i  r.     Osca. 

Oudalen,  (Norw.) 

Oudenarde.     See  Audenarde. 

Oudenbosch,  (Nctli.) 

Omlewater,  (Neth.) 

Ouessant,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Oural.     Sec  Ural. 

Ource,  (Fr. )  r. 

Ourcq,  (Fr.)  r. 

Ourein,  (Port.) 

Ouriqne,  (Port.) 

Ourthe,  (Belg.)  r. 

Ouro  Freto,  (Braz. ;  for-      } 

merly  Villa  Rica.)  ] 

Oust,  (Fr.)  r. 
Ovada,  (Pied.) 
Ovar,  (Port.) 

6var,  (H.  ;  g.  Altcnburg.) 
Overflakken,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Overyssel,  (Neth.)  prov. 
Overyssel.     See  Ysser. 
Ovidiopol,  (R.) 
Oviedo,  (Sp.)     Ovetum. 
Oviglio,  (Sard.) 
Owinow,  (N.  A.)  prom. 
Ovvrucz,  (R.) 
Oxford,  (Eng.)     Oxonia. 
Oxnam,  (Scot. ;  formerly     ) 

Oxenham.)  ) 

Oyapoc,  or  Ojapoc,  (S.  A.) 
Oyarzun,  (Sp.) 
Ozora,  (H.) 
Ozorkow,  (Pol.) 


os'  Irqqv 

os-tro'vo 

q.ilr-shesh'nqv 

ost  ze 

os-tcq'ni 

ost-vd'  gdu 

o-sqq'nd 

Os-vye'ts'im 

o-t'd-he'i-t'i,  td''i-t'i 

o-ta-od'lo 

o'trdn-to,  o-trdn'to 
6-tr'i' ku-l'i 
ot-slia'kof 

ot-t'd-'i-yd'no 

qt'ten-zen 

oesli 

qq'dd-lhi 

ou'  de-ndr'  de 

oil) den-bosch' 

ou'  de-v'd'ter 

OQ-es-sdi^ff 

qq-rdl' 

qqrs 

cork 

v-rdug' 

6-r'i'ke 

qqhrt 

S'rqq  fre'tqq 

QQld 

o-vd'd'd 

5-v'dr' 

oh-vdkr 

o'der-fldk'ken 

o'ver-ls'sel 

o'ver-is'sel 

d-v'i-dj-u-pdl' 

d-v'i-c'do 

d-v'il'yo 

u-v'i'nqv 

d'i'roctsk 

ox' ford 


o-yd-pok' 
d-ydr-tliQqn' 
5'zo-r'd 
S-zqr'kof 


P. 


Pacajaz,  or  Pacaya, 

(Braz.)  r. 
Pacajes,  Sierra  de,  (Bol.)  m 
Pacaraima,  Sierra,  (S.  A.)  m 
Pacasmayo,  (S.  A.)  haven. 
Pacaudierc,  la,  (Fr.) 
Pacaya,  (Guat.)  vole. 
Paceco,  (Sic.) 
Pacentro,  (Napl.) 
Pachacama,  (Peru.) 
Pacheco,  (Sp.) 
Pachino,  (Sic.)     Pachynum. 
Pachitea,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Pachuca,  (Mex.) 
Pachucaca,  (Peru.)  r. 
Pacora,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 

Pacy-sur-Eure,  (Fr.) 

Paderborn,  (Pr.) 

Paderneira,  (Port.) 

Padilla,  (Mex.,  Tamaulipai 

Padova',  (It.;  e.  Padua.) 
Patavium. 

Padrou,  (Sp.)     Iria  Flavia. 

Padstovv,  corrupted  from 
Patuck-Stowe,  (Eng.) 

Padua.     See  Padova. 

Padnla,  (Napl.) 

Paesana,  iSard.) 

Paganico,  (It.) 

Paglia,  (It.)  r. 

Pagliano,  (It.) 

Paglieta,  (Napl.) 

Pagny-sur-Moselle,  (Pr.) 

Pago,  (Dalm.) 

Paiheco,  (Pana.)  isl. 

Paimbceuf,  (Pr.) 

Paimpol,  (Fr.) 

Paimpont,  (Fr.) 

Paita,  (Peru.) 

Pajares,  (Sp.) 

Pajonal,  (Peru.) 

Pakosc,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Pakosd,  (II.) 
Pakracz,  (Slav.) 
Paks,  (H.) 


p'd-kd'gds,  p'd-k'd'y'd 

s'i-er'rd  de  p'd-kd'  ches 
.  s'i-er'rd  p'd-kd-r'd-'i'm'd 
pd-kds-md'yo 
Id  pd-kd-di-ere' 
pd-kd'yd 
p'd-che'ko 
pd-chen' ;'ro 
p'd-ch'd-lcd' m'd 
pd-che'ko 
pd-k'i'nn 
p'd-ch'z-te'd 
pd-chqq'ka 
pd-ckqc-k'd'k'd 
p'd'ko-ra 
pd-s'i'  sur-eure' 
pd'drr-bqrn 

pd  der-nd'i-rd 
)  pd-d'il'yd 

pd'dv-vd 

pd-drun' 

•   pad'stow 

pad'  u-a 

p'd'dqq-l'd 

pd-e-sd'nd 

p'd-gd'n'i-ko 

pal'  yd 

pdl-yd'no 

pdl-ye'ld 

p'dn-yV '  sur-mb'-zeV 

pd'  no 

p'd-'i-e'ko 

pdng-bcfttf 

pdng-poV 

pang-pong1 

pd'i-Ld 

pd-ckd'res 

p'd-cho-n'dV 

p'd'kostsy 
pd-koshd 
pd-krdhts 
pdk'sh 


Paladru,  (Fr.)  lake.  pd-ld-di-u' 

Pal  de  Chalancon,  St.,         )  sang  pdl  de  sli0.-la.ng- 

(Fr.)  \        song' 

Palacios,  los,  (Sp.)  los  p'd-la'tlii-os 

Palafurgel,  (Sp.)  pa-ld-fqqr-chel' 

Palagonia,  (Sic.)  p'd-l'd-go-ni'd 

Palais,  le,  (Fr.)  Id  pa-la' 

Palais  Royal,  (Paris.)  pa-la'  rd-d-y'dV 

Palamos,  ;Sp.)  pd-Vd-mos' 

Palancia,  (Sp.)  r.  pd-l'dn' thi-'d 

Palazzo-Adriano,  (Sic.)  pit-ldt' so-d-dr'i-'d'no 

Palazzo  degli  Uffici,  (Flor.)  pd-ldt'so  del-yqqf'fi-cltt 

Palazzuolo,  (Sic.)  pd-ldt-son-d'lo 

Palcipa,  (Plata,)  lake.  p'dl-thi'pd 

r.  i  ,c    n     r,  i    i-       )  p'd-ien'OCi-'d ,'  e.  pa-len'- 

Palencia,  (Sp.)     Palentia.  '    s/-fn  ' 

Palenque,  (Mex.,  Chiapas.)  pd-hn'ke 

Palenzuela,  (Sp.)  pd-len-HiQQ-e'Vd 

Palermo,  (Sic.)     PanOrmus.  pd-ler'mo 

Palestrina,  (C.  It.)    Prancstc.  pd-les-tri'nd 


Paliano,  (C.  It.) 
Palinuro,  (Napl.)  prom. 
Palisse,  la,  iFr.) 
Palma,  (Sic.) 

Palma  Nuova,  (Austr.  It.) 
Palmara,  (N.  It.)  isl. 
Palmaria,  (N.  It.)  isl. 
Palmarola,  (Napl.) 
Palmas,  (Sard.)  gulf. 
Palmas,  las,  (Can.  Isls.) 
Palmerinho,  (Guin.)  prom. 
Palo,  (Napl.) 
Palomar,  San  Andres  de, 

(Sp.) 
Palomas,  (Sp.) 
Palos,  (Sp.) 
Palota,  (H.) 


pd-l'i-d'no 
pd-Vi-nqo'ro 
la  pd-l'is' 
pdl'md       ^ 
pdl'md  noo-o'v'd 
pdl-md'rd 
pdl-md'fi-d 
pdl-md-ro'ld 
pdl'mds 
las  p'dl'vi'ds 
pdl-me-r'iti' yqo 
pd'lo 

sdn  dti-dres'  de  pd-W-mdr 

pd-W'mds 

pd'lus 

pd-lu'td 


Paraiba  do  Norte,  (Braz.)yr. 
Paramaribo,  (Guiana.)         f 


pa-na-ma'  ,*  e.  panama' 

pa-nd-mo'd 

pd-nd-pd-pe'm'd 

pd-nd'ri 

pd-nd-r'i'd 


pa-na'i 
pdn-kd-lz-e'r'i 


Pamakassan,  (Madeira,)  isl.    pd-md-kus-sdn' 

Pamanukan,  (Java.) 

Pambu,  (Braz.) 

Pamiers,  (Fr.) 

Pamlico,  (U.  S.)  r. 

Pampagna,  (Luzon,)  prov. 

Pampas,  (S.  A.)  plains. 

Painpelona.    See  Pampeluna 

Pampelonne,  (Fr.) 

Pampeluna,  Pamplona,  or 

Painpelona,  (Sp.)     Pam 

pelo. 
Pampetar,  (Marguerita,) 

haven. 
Panama,  (N.  Gran.)     See 

Isthmus. 
Panainoa,  (Philipp.) 
Panapapema,  (Braz.)  r. 
Panari,  (Sic.)  isl. 
Panaria,  (Lipari  Isls.)  isl. 

Hycesia,  Thermisia. 
Paniiro,  (N.  It.)  r.   Scultenna.  pa-nd'ro 

Panay,  (Philipp.) 

Pancalieri,  (Sard.) 

Pancorvo,  (Sp.)  pdn-kor'vo 

Pancsova,  or  Pantsova,  (H.)    pdn'cho-vd 

Parole  Guaijabon,  (Cuba,)  J   p..R  d&  g9pd,i.sh^i5n, 

Pangoa,  (Peru,)  r.  pdn-go'd 

Pankota,  (H.)  pdn-kb'td 

Paiitalaria,  j  (Napl.)  irf.  (  pdn-td-ld 'r'i-'d 
Pantc-llaria,  \  Cossyra.  \  pdn-tel-ld' r'i-'d 
Pantin,  (Fr.)  pdng-tang' 

Pantsova.     See  Pancsova.        pdrt'ehu-vd 
Panuco,  (Mex.,  Vera  Cruz.)    pd-noo'ko 
Paola,  (Napl.)     Paula.  pd'v-ld 

Papa,  (11.)  p'd'p'd 

Papagayo,  (C.  A.  Nicar.)     )  ,  g 

vole.  )    r     r     *. 

Papasquiaro,  (Mex.,Durang.)  pd-pds-k'i-'d'ro 
Papenburg,  (Han.) 
Papendrecbt,  (Neth.) 
Papiete,  (Otaheite,)  haven, 
isl. 

Pappenheim,  (Bav.) 

Paprovnik.     See  Ragusa. 

Papua,  (e.  New  Guinea,) isls.  pd'poQ-'d 

Para,  (Braz.  ;  formerly  Be- 
lem.) 

Para,  (Braz.)  prov. 

Paracatu,  (Braz.) 

Paracatu  do  Principe, 
(Braz.) 

Paraclet,  (Fr.) 

Paradas,  (Sp.) 

Paradla,  or  Agteleker  Fel- 
scnhfilile,  (H.)  cavern. 

Paragna,  (Sulu  Archipel.)  isl.  p'd-r'd-g5''d 

Paratruacu.    See  Pel'tlaguacu.  pd-rd-crao-d-soo' 

Paraguana,  (S.  A.  Venez.)  j  „         ^ 

Paraguay,  (S.  A.)  state.  p'd-r'd-gqq-d'i 

Parahiba,  Parahyba,  or        )   pU-r'd-i' bd 
Paraiba,  (Braz.)  r.  ) 


pd-rd-i'bd  dqq  nor'te 
pd'rti-md-ri'bo ;  e.  par'a- 

viar'e-bo 
pd-ra-me'rd 
yd'rd-vw  de  dl-b'dr-r'd- 

tliin' 


Parainera,  (Sp.)  table  land. 
Paramo  de  Albarracin,  (S. 

A.)  ml.  chain. 
Paramo  del  Assuay,  (S. 

A.)  vtt.  chain. 
Paramo  de  Chisga,  (S.  A.) 

mt.  chain. 
Paramo  de  Guanacas,  (S. 

A.)  mt.  chain. 
Paramo  de  la  Summapaz, 

(S.  A.)  mt.  chain. 
Parana  Guazu.    See  Yguazu.  p'd-rd-nd'  gQq-d-sqo: 
Parana.     See  Ric  Negro.  pd-r'd-nd' 

Parana.     See  Cajada  de 

Santa  Fe. 
Paranagua,  (Braz.) 
Paranahiba,  or  Paranahy- 

ba,  (Braz.) 
Parana  Miri,  (Braz.)  r. 
Parav  le  Monial,  (Fr.) 
Parce,  (Pr.) 
Parchim,  or  Parchen,  (N. 

Germ.) 
Parczow,  (Pol.) 
Pardaos,  (Colomb.)  mts. 
Pardubitz,  (Boh. ;  b.  Par- 
dubice.) 
Pareczow,  (Pol.) 
Parechia,  (Isle  of  Paros.) 

Paros. 
Paredes  de  Nava,  (Sp.) 
Paredes  de  Siguenza,  (Sp.) 
Parcnzo,  (Itria.) 
Paria,  (S.  A.  Venez.)  gulf. 
Parian,  (Manila.) 
Parigne  1'Eveque,  (Fr.) 
Parima,  Sierra,  (S.  A.)  mts. 
Parinacochas,  (Peru,)  lake. 
Parima.     See  Rio  Branco. 
Paris,  (Fr.)     Lutetia,  Parisd.  pd-ri' 
Pariza,  (Sp.)  pd'r'i-thd 

p'dhr-kdhny 
par'  "id 
pdr-nd-'i'  b'd 
pdr-n'it'sd 


pd'rd-mo  del  ds-sqq-d'i 
pd'r'd-mo  de  ch'is  g'd 
pa'r'd-mo  de  gqq-'d-n'd'k'ds 
pd'rd-mo  de  I'd  sqqm'm'd-. 
path 


pa-ra-na 

pd-rd-nd-gqq-d' 

p'd-rd-n'd-'i'  bd 

p'd-rd-nd'  m'i'r'i 
pd-rd'  le  mo-ni-dV 
p'dr-se' 

pdr-chim'chtn) 

p'dr'chof 
pdr-dd'os 
pdr'dqq-bits,  pdr-dqq-b'iV - 

se 
pd-rdug' chof 

pd-re'k'i-'d 

pd-re'des  de  n'd'v'd 

p'd-re'des  de  s'i-gqq-en'tlid 

pd-rend'so 

pd'r'i-d 

pd-r'i-'dn' 

pd-r'in-ye'  le-veke1 

s'i-er'rd  pd-r'i'm'd 

p'd-r'i-n'd-ko-ch'ds 

pd-r'i'md 


pu'pen-bqqrg' 
p'd'pen-drecht' 

p'd-p'i-e'te 

pdp'pen-himc' 
pd-pruv'n'ik 


pa-ra' 

pd-rd' 

p'd-rd-k'd-tqq' 

pd-rz-kd-toq'  doq  pr'in- s'i- 

pc 
pd-rd-klej 
pd-rd'dds 

pd-r'dd'l'd 


Parkany,  (H 

Parma,  (It.)  duchy. 

Parnahiba,  (Braz.)  r. 

Parnicza,  (H.) 

Parobeni,  (Peru,)  r. 

Partann,  (Sic.) 

Partenico,  (Sir.) 

Parthenay,  (Fr.) 

Partubic,  (Boh.) 

Paru,  (Braz.)  r. 

Parvichio,  (111.)  isl. 

Pasages,  (Sp.) 

Pascagoula.  (U.  S.)  r. 

Pascliendael,  (Belg.) 

Pasco,  or  Cerro  Pasco,  (Peru.)  pds'ko 

Pascuaro,  Pasquaro,  j   pdsikon.^ro 

(Mex.,  Mechoacan.)  l 

Pas-de-Calais,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Pas-de-Calais.     See  Dovre. 

Pasiaxa,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Pasitano,  (Napl.) 

Paso  del  Norte,  (Mex., 
Chihuahua.) 

Paspaya,  (Bol.)  r. 

Pasquiglio,  (Lucca,)  mt 

Pasquaro.     See  Pascuaro. 

Passaro,  (Sic.)  cape.     Pa- 
chynum Promontorium. 

Passarowitz,  (Serv.) 

Passau,  (Bav.)  Batai-a  Castra.  p'ds'sou 

Passenano,  (Austr.  It.)  pds-se-ri-'d'no 

Passeyerthal,  (Tyrol.) 

Pa-signano.  (C.  It.) 

Passo  Caballo,  (Texas.) 

Passy,  (Fr.) 

Pastaca,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  r. 

Pastaco,  (Colomb.)  r. 

Pastaza,  (Colomb.)  r. 

Pasto,  (S.  A.) 

Pastrana,  (Sp.) 

Pastrengo,  (Lomb.) 

Patagones.     See  Carmen. 

Patacin,  (Serv.) 

Patay,  (Fr.) 

Patcma  de  la  Ribiera,  (Sp.) 

I'atcmo,  (Sic.)    Hybla  Major. 

Pativilca,  (Peru.) 

Patones,  (Sp.) 

Patsc-likau,  (Pr.) 

Patti,  (Sic.) 

Patuck-Stowe.    See  Padstovv.  pad'stow 

Pfaurages,  (Belg.)  pd-tu-r'dge' 

Pan,  (Fr.)     Palum.  po^ 

Paucartanibo,  (Peru.)  p'd-qq-k'dr-tdng'hqQ 

Pauillac,  (Fr.)  po-'i-y'dk',  pol-ydli' 

Paul  de  Leon,  (Fr.)  pole  dd  le-ong' 

Pauxis,  (Braz.)  pd'qq-sh'is 

Pavia,  (Austr.  It.)    Ticinum.  pd-vi'd 


pa-ro-oe'm 
par-tan1 

pdr-te-n'i'  ko 

pdrl-nd' 

pdr'tqq-bits 

p'd'rqq 

pdr-v'i'k'i-o 

pd-s'd'ehes 

pas-ka-gqq'la 

pas'  chen-d'dhl 


pd-d'e-kd-W 
pd-dd-kd-ld' 
p'd-s'i-'d'ehd 
pd-s'i-t'd' no 

pd'so  del  nor'te 
pds-pd'y'd 
pas-kqq-'iVyo 
pds'kqq-'d-ro 

p'ds's'd-ro 
pas'  s'd-ro-vits1 


pds-si'er-t'dhl' 

p'ds-s'in-ya'no 

pds'so  kd-bdl'yo 

p'ds-s'i' 

pds-t'd' tlia{s'd) 

p'ds-td'ko 

p'ds-t'd'thd 

p'ds'to 

p'ds-tr'd'n'd 

pds-tren'  go 

pd-td-go'nes 

pdtd-ts'in' 

p'd-td' 

pd-ter'n'd  de  I'd  r'i-b'i-e'r'd 

pd-lcr-no1 

pd-ti-v'il'  k'd 

pd-to'nes 

pdtsh'kov. 

pdt't'i 


Fate,  f'dr,  fall,what,  bdt.-Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  -  Pine,  marine,  Mrd,  fig.  -JVote,  iSve,  move,  wqlf,  bqqk,  lord.  -  Tune,  bull,  unite.  -  oi,  hoy  j  ou^^-Fr^Aong^ 
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Pavilly,  (Fr.) 
Pavin,  (Fr.)  Lake. 
Pawdinsk,  (R.) 
Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  {high-  j 

est  points  of  Ural.)  I 

Pawlogrod,  (R.) 
Pawlowo  Selo,  (R.) 
Payern,  (Switz. ;  g.  Peter-  j 

lingen.)  J 

Paysac,  (Fr.) 

Pays  Bas.     See  Netherlands. 
Pays  do  Valid,  (Switz.  ;       ( 

g.  Waadland.)  I 

Pa/.,  la,  (Bol.) 
Peccioli,  (Pied.) 
Pecq,  le,  (Fr.) 
Pesc,  or  Pets.    See  Fu'nf-      j 

kitchen.)  i 

Pecsvar,  I H.) 
Pedena,  (III.;  g.  Biben.) 
Pederneira,  (Port.) 
Pedraza,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Pedrillo,  (Cuba,)  mt. 
Pedroches,  (Sp.) 
Pedro  de  (Jardena,  (Sp.)      j 

cloister.  < 

Pedro  MuSoz,  (Sp.) 
PedroHeras,  las,  (Sp.) 
Pedroso,  el,  (Sp.) 
Pedroux,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Pegau,  (Sax.) 
Pegnitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Pego,  (Sp.) 
Peiskretscham,  (Pr.) 
Pckel-Aa,  (Neth.) 
Pelago,  (Tusc.) 
Pelee,  (.Martinique,)  mU 
Pelestrina,  (N.  It.) 
Pelissanne,  (Fr.)* 
Pellegrino,  San,  (Lomb.) 
Peloro,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Pelvoux  de  Vallouise,  (Fr.) 

m.  ]t 

Peines.     See  Pesmes. 
Pena  de  Francia,  (Sp.)         ) 

part  of  Ouadarama  Jilts.    \ 
PeBadei,  'Sp.) 
Peiiaflor,  (Sp.) 
Penalara,  (Sp.)  peak. 
Penalba,  (Sp.) 
Penalver,  (Sp.) 
Pcnamacor,  (Port.) 
Penaranda-de-Bracamon-    ) 

te,  (Sp.)  i 

Penas,  (S.  A.  Patag.)  gulf. 
Penas  de  San  Pedro,  (Sp.) 
Penhafiel,  (Port.) 
Peniche,  (Port.) 
Peniscola,  (Sp.) 
Penon  de  los  Banos,  (Mex.) 
Penon  de  Velez,  (Sp.  Fes.) 
Penschina,  (R.)  r. 
Penschinsk,  (R.) 
Pensacola,  (Flor.) 
Penzing,  (Austr.) 
Pequeni,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Pequigny,  (Fr.) 
Peraleda  de  la  Mata,  (Sp.) 
Perat,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pen-he,  le,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Percbtoldsdorf.   See  Berch- ) 

toldsdorf.  j 

Percy,  (Fr.) 
Pcrdido,  (N.  A  )  r. 
Perea,  (Braz.)  r. 
Pered,  (H.) 

Pereira  de  Susao,  (Port.) 

Pcrigord,  le,  (Fr.)  old  div. 

Perigueux,  (Fr.)     Vesunna. 

Perejaslaw,  (Turk.f 

Perejaslawl,  (R.) 

Perekop,  (R.) 

Pere  la  Chaise,  (Paris.) 

Pereslavvl  Saleskoi,  (R.) 

Pcrgine,  (Tyrol.) 

Pcritc,  (Braz.)  r. 

Pcrlas,  lslas  de,  (Gulf  of     j 

Panama.)  \ 

Perlcberg,  (Pr.) 
Perm,  (R.) 
Pernambuco,  or  Cidade  do  ) 

Recife,  (Br.)  prov.  \ 

Pernau,  (It.  ;  r.  Pernov.) 
Pennine,  (Fr.) 
Pcrosa,  (Sard.)  valley. 
Perote,  (Alex., Vera  Cruz,)  m. 
Perouse,  (Sard.) 
Perpignan,  (Fr.) 
Perquimans,  (U.  S.)  co. 
Perrette,  (Sard.) 
Persano,  (Napl.)  castle. 
Perth,  (Scot.) 


p'd-v'i-'i-ij'i' ,  pd-v'il-y'i' 
pa  odng' 
puo-diask' 
pdvdins'ko-'i  led' men 

pdv'lo-grod 
pao'lo-oo  sc-W 

pd-yerii' 

pd-'i-sdk' 
pa-'i'  ball 

pa-'i'  de  vo 

Id  p'dth 
pet'chd-li 
Id  pek 

pehtsh 

pelitsh-v'dhr 
pe~de'n'd  ^ 
pp-der-na'i-rlt 
pp-drd'  th'd 
pe-dr'iVyo 
pe-dru'ehes 

pp'dro  de  k'dr-den'  y'd 

pp'dro  moon-yolk'  (y^s') 
Ids  pe-dron-ye'rds 
el  pe-dru'so 
pe-drog' 
pe'  gou 

peng'nits 

pe'  go 

pis'krit'sh'dm 

pe'kel-d't 

pe'ld-go 

p'p'-le' 

pe-les-tr'i'n'd 

pe-l'is-s'dn' 

sdn  pel-lc-gr'i'no 

pe-lu'ro 

pel-voo'  da  vdl-lQQ-'ize' 

pdme 

pen'y'd  de  fran'th'i-'d 

pen-i'd-f'i-el' 

pen-ya-ftohr' 

pen-y'd-td'rd 

pen-y'dl'h'd 

pen-i/dl-vere' 

pp-n'd-m'd-kohr' 

ppn-yd-r'dn'  d'd  de  bra-kit- 

mon'te 
petoly'ds 

pen'y'ds  tie  sdn  pp'dro 
ppn-yd-f'i-eV 
pe-n'i'she 
pen-yis'ko-l'd 
ppn-yun'  de  Ids  ban'yos 
prn  yon'  dp  ve'letli 
ppn'sh'j'-n'd 
pen-skinsk1 
pe  t'sa-ko'la 
p  hit'  sing 
pp-ke'n'i 
pe-k'in-y'ir 

pe-rd-le'dd  de  Id  m'd't'd 
sang  p'e'-rd' 
i'e'  persh 

pp-ch'tqlds-dorf 

ppr-sV 

per' dido  ,-  sp.  per-d'i'do 

pe-rp-d' 

pe-red 

pe-ra'i-rd  de  sQQ-sd' QQng 

le'  pp-r'i-gurc' 

pe-r'i-gfii.' 

pe-re-i/ds-lUff' 

pp-re-ijas-l'doV 

pe-re-kope' 

pcre  Id  slidze  ^ 

pe-rps-l'drl'  s'd-les'kb-'i 

prrd'g'i-ne 

pp-ri-te' 

'is'lds  de  per'lds 

ppr'le-berg' 
perm 

per-ndm-boo' ko 

per'nau,  per'nof 

pp-ron' 

pe-rd's'd 

pe-ro'te 

pe-VQQze' 

pcr-pin-ydng' 

pcrqnim'  ans 

per-ret' 

per-s'd'no 

perth 


in,  (H.;  A.  P6-  ) 


Pertuis,  (Fr.) 
Peru,  (S.  A.)     Peruvia. 
Peruaguacu,  Paraguacu,     j 
Perua^u,  ;Braz.)  r.  j 

Perugia,  (C.  It.)     Perusia. 
Peruwelcz,  (Bclg.) 
Pesaro,  (C.  It.j     Pisaurum. 
Pescadores,  (Austral.)  isls. 
Pescara,  (Napl.)     Mrrnus. 
Peschiera,  (Loud).)  Piscaria. 
Pescia,  (Tusc.) 
Pescina,  (Napl.) 
Pesmes,  or  Pemes,  (Fr.) 
Pesth,  (H.) 
Petapa,  (Guat.) 
Peten.  (C.  A.,  Guat.)  lake. 
Peter,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Peterlingeu.     See  Payame. 
Petersburg,  )  „      ,n  . 
Peterburg,   \  SL'  (Rl) 
Petershof,  See  Berclltoldsdorf. 
Petersthal,  (Bad.) 

Peterwardei 
tervarad.) 

Petit,  le,  Cul  de-  Sac,  (Guad.) 
Petit-Canal,  (Guad.)  isl. 
Petit  Saconnex,  (Switz.) 
Petralia,  (Sic.)    Sotana,  So- ) 

prann.)  \ 

Petrikau,  or  Piotrkowice,     i 

(Pol.)  S 

Petrikow,  (R.) 
Petrinia,  (Austr.  Croat.) 
Petronell,  (Austr.)     Car-    j 

nuntum.  ) 

Petropawlowsk,  (R.) 
Petropawloskaja,  (R.) 
Petrosawodsk,  (R.) 
Petrowsk,  (R.) 
Pets.     See  Fuufkirchen. 
Petschersk,  (R.) 
Petsliora,  (R.) 
Petsvarad,  (H.) 
Pettau,  (Austr.) 
Pettobano,  (Napl.) 
Peveragno,  (Pied.) 
Pevrat,  (Fr.) 
PeVrestortes,  (Fr.) 
Peyrins,  (Fr.) 
Pezenas,  (Fr.)     Piscina. 
Pezo  do  Regua,  (Port.) 
Pezuela  de  las  Torres,  (Sp.) 
Pfaffikon,  or  Pfeffikon,         ) 

(Switz.)  \ 

Pfaffenhofen,  (Bav.) 
Pfalz,  (Germ. ;  e.  Palati-      ) 

nate.)  old  div.  \ 

PfetTers,  (Switz.) 
Pfeffikon.     S  e  Pfaffikon. 
Pforing,  (Bav.) 
Pforzheim,  (Bad.)     Porta    ) 

Hercinicp.  ) 

Pfreimt,  (Bav.) 
Pfullingen,  (Wiirt.) 
Philbert,  St.,de  Bouaine,(Fr.) 
Philippevllle,  (Belg.) 
Philippine,  (Neth.) 
Philippsburg,  (Bad.) 
Piacenza,  (N.  It.)    Placentia. 
Piadena,  (Austr.  It.) 
Piano-dei-Greci,  (Sic.) 
Pianosa,  (Mediterr.)  isl.       ) 

Planasia.  \ 

Piano  di  Sorrento.    See         ) 

Sorrento.  ( 

Piaseczno,  (Pol.) 
Piatek,  (Pol.) 
Piauhy,  (Braz.)  prov. 
Piave,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Piazza,  (Sic.) 

Piazza  di  S.  Lucia,  (Napl.) 
Piazzola     )  (A  ,   } 

Piazzuola,  \  \  J 

Picarho,  (Colomb. )  mt. 
Picardie,  la,(Fr.  j  e.  Picav- ) 

dy,)  old  dn.  \ 

Pic  d'Almuradie!,  (Sp.)  mt 
Pic  del  Rey,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Pic  de  PEtoile,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Pic  des  AvsiDes,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Pic  du  Midi.     Sec  Midi. 
Piclnucha,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.)  ) 

vofc.  .  ) 

Pichupichu,  (Peru,)  mt. 

Pico  de  Teyde,  (Tener.)  mt. 
Pico  dos  Orcuos,  (Rraz.)  mt. 
Picquisny,  (Fr.) 
Pic  Pan  Jacynto,  (N.  A.)  771. 
Piedimnntc  di  San  Genua-  ) 
no,  (Napl.)  ( 


■per-tii-V 

pe-rQn-d'frQQ-a-SQQ1 ' ,  pe- 

rco-a  sqq1 
pe-rQvd' gd 
pc'j-U  vtis 
p^'sd-ro 
■pes-kd-du'res 
jies-h'd'rd 
■pes-k'i-e'  ra 
pt'shd 
pe-slii'nd 
peine 

profit ;  e.  pest 
pe-td'pd 
pe-teii' 
zanht  pe'th' 
pc't(''r-lin"rrtn 
zdnht  pe'iers-bnqrg1 
zanht  pp'ti'r-bwg' 
pe'ttrs-hqf 
pe'ters-t'dhl 
pef ter-vdr-dliic'  j  e.  pe1- 

ter -war' dine;  pe-ier- 

v'dh'rad 
le  pe-t'i'  Hi  d'e'  sale 
pe-fi1  Ud-ndV 
pe"-t'if  bd-kon-neks' 


pe-trd~l'i' 'd 

pi'tri-hoii 

pe-tr'i-koff 

pe-tri'  n'i-'d 

pe-tro-neV 

pc-tro-pdv'  lovak 

pe-trfi-pdv'  los-ktt-yd 

pe-trd-sd  vodslc' 

pe-trqvsk' 

pehtsh 

pet~shcrskr 

pet-sho'r'd 

pehtsh-vdh-rad 

pH'tou 

pH-to-bd' no 

pe-ve-ran'yo 

pd-rd' 

pdre-torter 

pd-rdn^r' 

pe-ie-ndhs' 

pe' iqq  d<?Q  re'tfoo'd 

pethpQ-e'ld  de  ids  tor' res 

pfef'fi-kon 

pfdf'fen-lw'fen 

pfdlts 

pfeffPrs 
pftf'f'i-kon 

pfo'ring 

pforts'hlme 

pfrlmt 

pfo^Vlin" rren 

snn<r  f'il-bcre'  de"  bQQ-dne' 

fi-l'ip-v'ih' 

f'i-l'ip-p'inc1 

f'i'ljps-bQQrg' 

pi-d-cheiid'sd 

pi-d'dp'  na 

pi-d'  no-de'i-greJ  ch'i 

p'i-d-no'sd 

p'i-d'no  di  sor-rm'to 

pyd-setsh' no 

pyong'tek 

p'i-d-Qo-'i' 

p'i-d've 

P'i-dl'sd 

p'i-dt'sd  di  sdn' tdlQQ-ch'i' d 

p'i~dts-so'(sQQ-o')ld 

p'i-kdV sho 

Id  p'i-kdr-d'i'  ;  e.  pik'ar-dij 

p'ik  ddl-mc;Q-rd-d'i-eV 

p'ik  del  re/'i 

p'ik  de  Ir-to-dle' 

p'ik  de-zdr-s'itier 

p'ik  du  m'i-dV 

p'i-ch'in'  chd 
p'i-choQ-p'i' 'ch$Q 
p'i'ko  de  te''i-de   ^ 
pY'/.'oc  dQQS  or-gd'onngs 
p'i-k'in-y'i1 

p'ik  sdn  gti'S'ino-'tQQ 
pi-e-di -mon'te  di  sdn 
dger-md'no 


Piedmont.     See  Piemonte. 
Piedra  Blanca,  (La  PI.) 
Piedras,  (S.  A.  Venez.) 
Piedraliita,  (Sp.) 
Piemont.     See  Piumcnte. 
Piemonle,  (N.  It.  ;  c.  Pied-  ) 

jnout,)  prin.  ) 

Pienza,  (Tusc.) 
Pierre  AncL-c,  (Fr.) 
Pierre-Uutfierre,  (Fr.) 
Pierre  Ciiatcl,  (Fr.) 
Pierre  Haute,  (Fr.) 
Pierre-Pcrtuis,  (Switz.)        ) 

passage  in  Jura  Mts.  \ 

Pierre,  St.,  (Isl.  of  .Martin.) 
Pietole,  (Lninb.) 
Pictraniala,  (Tusc.) 
Pietro  Moncorvino,  (Napl.) 
Pietraperzia,  (Sic.) 

Pietra-Roja,  (Napl.) 
Pietra,  Santa,  (Tusc.) 
Pi^vc  di  Cadore.  (Au?tr.      ) 

it.)  i 

Pieve  del  Cairo,  (Sard.) 
Pieve  de  Vigo,  (Tyrol.) 
Pignans,  (Fr.) 
Pignerol.  See  Pinerolo. 
Piguena,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Pijlstaert,  ( Austral. )  isl. 
Pilar  do  Taypu,  (Braz.) 
Pilares,  (Tierra  del  Fue-     j 

go,)  cape.  j 

Pilat,  (Fr.)  mt. 
Pilatusberg,  (Switz.)  m. 
Pilcomayo,  or  Aragua-Gua-  j 

zi,  (S.  A.)  r.  j 

Pilica,  (Pol.) 
Pilis  Caaba,  (H.) 
Pillau,  (Pr.) 
Pilnitz,  (Sax.) 
Pilsen,  (Boh.) 
Pimeria,  (Mex.)  distr. 
Pin,  le,  (Fr.) 
Pinare,  (Braz.)  r. 
Pinczow,  (Pol.) 
Pinega,  (R.)  r. 
Pinerolo,  (Sard,  ;fr.  Pigne-  j 

rol.)  j 

Pinion,  (Sard.)  castle. 
Pinhel,  (Port.) 
Pinos  Puente,  (Sp.) 
Piumbino,  (Tusc.) 
Piotrkowice.     See  Petrikau. 
Piove-di-Sacco,  (Austr.  It.) 
Pirano,  (Istria.) 
Pirmasens,  (Bav.) 
Pirna,  (Sax.) 
Pirnitz,  (Mor.) 
Pisa,  (Tusc.)    Pisa. 
Pisciotta,  (Napl.j 
Pisek,  (Poll.) 
Piski,  (Trans.) 
Pisino,  (111.  ;  «.  Mitterbitrg.) 
Pissevaclie,  (Switz. J  water-  j 

fall.  j 

Pisticci,  (Napl.) 

Pistoja,  (Tusc.)     Pistoria. 
Pistokow,  (Pol.) 
Pisuerga,  (Sp.)  r. 
Pitea,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Pitesti,  (Turk.) 
I'itbiviers,  (Fr.) 
Pitschen,  (Pr.) 
Pitons  du  Carbet,  (Martin.)  j 

vole.  j 

Piura,  (Peru.) 
Pizzighettone,  (Lomb.) 
Pizzo,  (Napl.) 
Plata  do  Comincrcio,  (Lis-  j 

bon.)  ! 

Place  de  la  Cbarte,  (Paris.) 
Place  de  Henri  Guatre,         j 

(Paris.)  j 

Place  des  Vosgcs,  (Paris.) 
Place  Royale,  (Paris.) 
Place  dc  Victoires,  (Paris.) 
Place  de  Vend&rao,  (Paris.) 
Placencia,  or  Plasencia,       j 

(Sp.)     Dcbogria,  Placcn-  j 

tin.  3 

Plainfoinp,  (Fr.) 
Plan,  (Bob.  1 
Plancbenoit,  (Bek'.) 
Planitz,  'Boll.) 
Plasmcia.    See  Placencia. 
Plaski,  (Au^tr.  Croat,) 
Plaswilz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Plata,  La,  or  Argentine        \ 

Confederation.  ' 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  (S.  A.) 


pc_cd'm.ont 
pi-p'dra  blan'k'd 
pi  efdrds 
pi-e-dra-'i't'd 
jn-r-mOng' 

p'i-c-mdn'iQ 

p'i-end'sd 
y'i-ire'  dng-s'izt' 
p'i-C're'b{if-f"i-ercr 
p'i-Src'  shd-teV 
pi-cre'  utc 

p'i-crc'  prr-tit-'if 

sdno-  pi-erc' 

p'i-e' tu-te 

p'i-t'trd  m'd'ld 

p'i-e' to  vwn-kor-v'i'no 

p'i-e' 'ird-perd' s'i-'d 

p'i-e' trd-ro-'i-d' 
s'dn'ld  p'i-e'trd 

p'i-e've  di  kd-do're 

p'i-e've  del  kd'i-ro 

p'i-e've  de  v'i'go 

p'in-ydng' 

p'in-ye-roV 

p'i-ge'n'd 

pilc'sidhrt 

p'i-ldr'  doo  t'd-'i-pQQf 

p'i-ld'res 

pi-l'dte' 

pi-la' tons-berg1 

p'il-ko-m'd'yo 

p'i-l'i'ts'd 

p'i-l'ish  tsh'd-bd 

pil'lou 

pil'nits 

pi V z en 

p'i-melr'i-a) 

le'  pang 

p'i-v'd-re9 

pin'chqf 

p'i-ne'  gd 

P'i-ne-ro'lo 

pang-gong' 
p'in-yeV 

p'i'nos  pQQ-tn'te 
p'i-om-b'i'  no 

p'i-Dtr-ko'v'i-tse 

pi-d'  ve-d'i-saJi'  ko 

p'i-r'd'no 

pir' md-zens' 

pir'n'd 

pir'nits 

p'i's'd 

p'i-shot't'd 

p'i'zek 

p'ish-ki 

P'i-s'i'no 

p'ihs-vask 

pis-tit' ch'i 

p'is-to'i-y'd 

p'is-to'kqf 

p'i-soo-er' gd 

p'i'te-o 

p'i-tesh-fi 

pi-t'i-v'i-ej 

pit'shen 

p'i-tong'  du  kar-bej 

jti-Qo'rd 
p'it-s'i-  get-to' 'ne 
pit' so 

pl'd'sd  dco  kom-mcr1 s'i-oa 
pldbs  de  id  shdhr-te1 
pidks  de  'dntr-fi'  kdtr 
pldhs  dr  I'Okge 
pidbs  ru-d-ydlc' 
plaJis  de  r'ik-to-urc' 
pldhs  de  vdng-dumc' 

pld-thva'th'i-'d 

pldng  jo-ting* 

plan 

plann-sh-iio-d* 

pla'nit.< 

pid  -srn'tk'i-a 

plds.'i-k'i 

plus' rits 

Id  pl'd't'd 

ri'o  de  Id  pltiHll 


vtoe;  ft  short,  but.  —  Fr.  e%  Ions,  en  short,  nearly  aa  in  spnr.  —  dy,  ly,  «?/,  liquid.  —  Jln"gcr.—  g>  cA,  guttural;  g  as  5  in  pleasure.  — r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  r,  between  v  and  /. 
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Platani,  (Sic.)  r 
Platanos,  (Cuba,)  r. 
Plateaux,  (table  lands  in       ) 

America.)  \ 

Platte n,  (Boh.) 
Flatten  See.     See  Balaton. 
Plauen.  (Sax.) 
Pleme-Foiigeres,  (Fr.) 
Pleismtz,  (H.) 
Plencia,  (Sp.) 
Plenogho,  (Turk.) 
Pleschen.     See  Pleszew. 
Pleskow,  (R.) 
Plesse,  (Pr.) 
Plessis,  le,  les  Tours,  (Fr.)  ) 

castle.  \ 

Pleszew,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g.  Pies-  \ 

chen.)  \ 

Pleurtuit,  (Fr.) 
Plintenburg.    See  Vissagrad. 
Plock,  (Pol.) 
Ploen,  or  Pliin,  (Denm.) 
Ploennel,  (Fr.) 
Plojest,  (Turk.) 
Plomb  de  Cantal,  (Fr.)  m. 
Plombieres,  (Fr.) 
Plon.     See  Ploen. 
Plouaret,  (Fr.) 
Plouigneau,  (Fr.) 
Po,  (It.)  r.    Padus,  Eridanus. 
Po  di  Primaro,  (N.  It.)  r. 
Poboleda,  (Sp.) 
Podebrad,  (Boh.) 
Podgorze,  (Gal ) 
Podol,  (R.) 
Podobna,  (R.) 
Podolia,  or  Podolsk,  (R.       ) 

Pol.)  gov.  \ 

Poggio-Reale,  (Sic.) 
Poglizza,  (Dalm.)  distr. 
Pogost.  (R.) 
Poictiers.     See  Poitiers. 
Poictou.    See  Poitou. 
Point-a-Pitre,  la,  (Guad  ) 
Point-de-Galle,  (Ceylon.) 
Pointe  Escarpee,  (N.  Hoi.)  ) 

prom.  isl.  ) 

Point  Saint  Matthieu,  (Fr.)  ) 

prom.  ) 

Poire,  (Fr.) 
Poissy,  (Fr.) 
Poitiers,  Poictiers,  (Fr.)       ) 

Limonum.  ) 

Poitou,  Poictou,  (Fr.)  oldpr. 
Pojarevacz,  (Servia.) 
Pokrzywnica,  (Pol.) 
Pol,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pol-de  Leon,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pola,  (111  )     Pittas  Julia. 
Polaud,(poZ.  Polska  ;  g.  Po- ) 
.    len  ,J'r.  La  Pologne,)  king.  ) 
Polaniec,  (Pol.) 
Polesine,  (Austr.  It.)  prov. 
Policastro,  (Napl.) 
Policka,  (Boh.) 
Polignac,  (Fr.) 
Polignauo,  (Napl.) 
Poligny,  (Fr.) 
Polizzi,  (Sic.) 
Polla,  (Napl.) 

Pollenza,  (Major.)  Pollentia. 
Pollina,  (Sic.)  r. 
Pollino,  (Apenn. ;  it,  Dolce  ) 

Dormo,)  peak.  \ 

Polochic,  (C.  A.  Gnat.)  r. 
Polock,    )  ,t>  ,  ,  I 

Poloczk,  i  <Po1  •)  ) 

Pologne,  la.     See  Poland. 
Polonka,  (R   Pol.) 
Polska.     See  Poland. 
Poltawa,  or  Pultawn,  (R.) 
Polten,  St.,  (Austr.) 
Polvaccio,  (Modena.) 
Polzin,  (Pr.) 
Poniard,  (Fr.) 
Pomarico,  (Napl.) 
Pomba,  Villa  da,  (Braz.? 
Pombai;  (Port.) 
Pomegue,  (Marseilles,)  isl. 
Pomfret.     See  Pontefract. 
Pomerania.     See  Pommern. 
Pomigliano  d'Arco,  (Napl.) 
Pommern,  (Pr. ;  c.  Pome-    ) 

rania,)  prov.  ) 

Pnmorzanj',  (Gal.) 
Pompadour,  (Fr.) 
Poinpatar,  (W.  Ind.) 
Pondichery,    (  /h-„j  s  ( 

Pondicherrj;,l(Hmd-)         j 
Pongo  de  Mansericlie,  5 

(Era/..)  fall.  \ 


pld'td-n'i 
pld'td-nos 

pld-tb' 

plat.1  ten 

plat1  ten  ze 

plon'  en 

pldnc-fqq-gere' 

plls'nils 

plen'th'i-H 

ple-nbl'yo 

plesh' in 

ples-kqf 

ples'se 

le  ples-s'i'  le-toor 

ple'shef 

plenr-tu-t' 

plin'ten-bqqrg' 

plotsk 

plffiine 

pler-mel' 

plb-yesht 

plbng  de  kdng-tdV 

plbng-b'i-cre' 

pi  dune 

plqq-d-re' 

plqq-'in-yb' 

po 

po  d'i  pr'i-md'ro 

pb-bb-le'dd 

pbd'ye-brdd 

pod  gor'she 

pb-dbV 

pb-dbb'n'd 

podo'lia,  po-dblsk' 

pbt'gb-re-d'le 

pbl-y'it'sd 

pd-gbste' 

pb-d-ti-e' 

pb-d-tqq' 

Id  pb-dngt'd  p'itr' 

pb-dng'  -dc-gdV 

pb-dngt'  es-kdr-pe' 

po-dng'  sang  md-ti-e\' 

pb-d-rej 

pb-as-s'i' 

pb-a-t'z-e' 

pb-a-tqq' 

p&^ya-re'vdts 

pbkr-sh'iv-n'it'  s'd 

sang  pbl 

sang  pbl-d'd-le-bng* 

pb'ld 

po'land,  pb'len 

pb-ldn'yets 

pb-le'  s'i-ne 

pb-l'i-k'ds'tro 

pb-litsh'kd 

pb-l'in-ydlc' 

pb-lin-ijd'no 

pb-hn-y'i' 

po-lit's'i 

pbl'ld 

pbl-yen'th'd 

pbl'l'i-nu 

pbl-l'i'no,  dbl'che  dor'mo 

pb-lb-ch'ik1 

pb-lotsk' 

Id  pb-lbnyr 

pb-lbng-kd 

pbl'skd 

pbl-td'vd.  pqql-td'vd 

zdnlct  pol'ten 

pbi-vat'sho 

pol-ts'ine' 

pb-mdre' 

pb-tnd'r'i-ko 

v'il'ld  da  pbng'b'd 

pong-bale' 

pb-Jnag' 

pom'fret 

pom-e-ra'ne-a 

pb-m'il-yd'nb  ddr'ko 


pb-mbr-shd'n'i 
pbng-pu-dqqr' 
pbm-pd-tar' 
pbng-dirsJie-r'i1 ,  pon'de- 

sher're 
pbnrr'goQ  de  mdng-se-ri'- 

she 


Pons,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Pont  a  iMousson,  (Fr.) 
Pont  Audemer,  (Fr.) 
Pont  Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  (Fr.) 
Pont  de  Ce,  le,  (Fr.) 
Pont  de  Vaux,  (Fr.) 
Pont  du  Gard,  (Remoulins,  ) 
Fr.)  bridge.  j 

Pont  Gibaud,  (Fr.) 
Pont  l'Abbe,  (Fr.) 
Pont  Royal,  (Paris,)  bridge. 

Pont  St.  Esprit,  (Fr.) 
Pont  St.  Maxence,  (Fr.) 
Pont  Valain,  (Fr.) 
Pontac,  (Fr.) 
Ponta  Delgada,  (Azores.) 
Ponta  de  Palmeirinho,  j 

(Guin.)  \ 

Pontaillier,  (Fr.) 
Pomarlier,  (Fr  ) 
Pontcharra,  (Fr.) 
Pontchartram,  (U.  S.)  lake. 
Pontchartrain,  (Fr.) 
Pontecorvo,  (S.  It.)  Fregella. 
Ponteba,  (111.) 

Pontefract,  vulgarly  Pomfret. 
Pontelandolfo,'(Napl.) 
Pontelungo,  (Lomb.) 
Ponte  Vecchio,  (Cors.)  haven. 
Pontevedra,  (Sp.)  PonsVetus 
Ponteviko,  (Austr.  It.) 

Ponthieu,(Fr )  former  county. 
Ponticelli,  (Napl.) 
Pontifical  States,  or  States  ") 

of  the  Church  ;  it.  Stati  I 

Pontificii,  Stato  della        f 

Chiesa.  J 

Pontin,  (Fr.) 
Pontine  Marshes.    Pompti-  ) 

ncc  Paludes.  \ 

Pontivi,  (Fr.) 
Pontoise,  (Fr.) 
Pontrernoli,  (Tusc.) 
Popayan,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 
Popenngen,  (Belg. ;  fr.  Po-  ) 

peringue.)  ( 

Popiedzisko,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g.    j 

Pudewitz.)  ( 

Popocatepetl,  (La  Puebla,)  j 

vole.  m. 


Popoli,  (Napl.) 
Poppi,  (Tusc.) 


Poprad,  (H. ;  g.  Deutschen-  ) 

dorf.)  j 

Porco,  (Bol.)  m. 
Porchow,  (R.) 
Porcuna,  (Sp.)     Obulcum. 
Pordenone,  (Lomb.) 
Porentruy,  (Switz. ;  g.  ) 

Biuntrut.)  j 

Poretschie,  (R.) 
Poretti,  (N.  It.) 
Poroszlo,  (H.) 
Pornic,  (Fr.) 
Porquerolles,  (Fr.)  isls. 
Porsgrund,  (Norw.) 
Portalegre,  (Port.) 
Port  au  Port,  (Newf.)  bay. 
Port  au  Prince,  (Hayti ;         ) 

Port  Republicain.)  \ 

Port  Bourbon,  (Isle  de         ) 

France.)  \ 

Port  Castries,  (W.  Ind.) 
Port  Dauphin,  (Madag.) 
Port  de  Paix,  (Hayti.) 
Portel,  (Port.) 
Portela  de  Homer,  (Port.)    ) 

mts.  ) 

Portici,  (Napl.) 
Port  Louis,  (Fr.) 
Port  Mahon,  (Sp.)    Portus  ) 

Magonis.  ) 

Porto.     See  Oporto. 
Porto,  (It.)  Portus  Trajanus. 
Porto  Alegre,  (Port) 
Porto  Bello.    See  Puerto       ) 

Bello.  J 

Porto  d'Anzo,  (It )  Jlntima. 
Porto  do  Forchal,  (Braz  ) 
Porto-Ercole,  (Tusc.)  Her-  ) 

culis  Portus.  ] 

Porto  Farina,  (Tunis.) 
Porto-Ferrajo,  (Elba.) 
Porto  Gruaro,  (Austr.  It,) 
Porto  Maggiore,  (N.  It.) 
Porto  Maurizio,  (N.  It.) 
Porto  Pi'aya,  (Santiago,)  isl. 
Porto  Recanati,  (It.) 
Porto  Rico.    See  Puerto  Rico. 


sang  pong 
pbngt  a  moos-song1 
pbngt  b-de-mere' 
pong  shd-to'  ^ 
pong  de  bb-vb-d-zdng 
le  pong  de  se 
pong  de  vb 

pbng  du,  gdre 

pong  g'i-bb' 
pun*  lab-be' 
pbng  rb-a-ydle' 

pong  sdng-t-es-pr'i' 

pbng  sang  indg-sdngse' 

pbng  vd-ldng' 

pbng-tdlc' 

pbn'td  del-gd'dd  ^ 

pbng'td  de  pdl-me-i-fin' - 

pbng-td-'i-e' 

pbiig-tar-ii-e' 

pong-s/i'dr-rd' 

pon'char-lrain' 

pbntr-shdr-trang 

pbn'tr-kbr'vo 

pbn-te'bd 

pom'fret 

pbn-te-ldn-dbl'fo 

pbn-te-lqqn'  go 

pun'te  vek'k'i-o 

pbn-te-ve'drd 

pbn-te-v'i' ko 

pbng-t'i-eu' 
pbn-ti-Uhel'l'i 

pon-tif'i-kal 

pbng-tang' 
pon'tine 
pbng-t'i-v'i' 
pbng-to-aze' 
pbn-tre'  inb-l'i 
pb-pd-ydn' 
pu-pe-rin'1 ghl 
pbpe-rang-g' 

pbp-p  ijed-zis'  ko 

pb'  pb-kd-te-petV 

pb'pb-l'i 
pbp'pi 

pb  'prod 

pbr'ko 
pqr'chof 
pbr-kQo'n'd 
pbr-de-nb'ne 

pb-rdng-tru-V 

pb-rHsh'ye 
pb-rel'ti 
pb-rbs'lo 
pbr-n'ik' 
pbr-ke-rble' 
pbrs'  grqqnd 
pbr-td-le'  gre 
pbr-tb-pbrc 
pbr-to-prdngs'  ,* 
e.  port  0  prince 

pore  bqqr-bong' 

pore  kds-tr'i' 
pore  do-fang' 
pore  de  pa 
pbr-tel' 

pbr-te'ld  de  b-mcre' 

pbr't'i-ch'i 

pore  lQQ-'i' 

ma-hone1)  md-bn' 

pbr'tqq 

pbr'to 

pbr'tqq  d-lc'gre 

por'to  bel'lo 

pbr'tb  daud'so 
pbr'tqq  dqq  fbr-shdle1 

pbr'tb-er-kb-le 

pbr'tb  fdr'i'nd 

par'  to-fer-rd-'i-o 
pbr'tb  grqq-d'ro 
pbr'tb  viat-gb're 
pbr'tb  mu-qq-rid's'i-o 
pbr'tb  pru'yd 
pbr'tb  rt-kd-nd't'i 
pbr'tb  r'i'ko 


Porto  Rosega,  (111.) 

Porto  Santo,  (Atl.  Oc.)  isl. 

Porto  Seguro,  (Braz.) 

Porto  Vecchio,  (Cors.) 
Port  Republicain,  or  Port     ) 

an  Prince.  ( 

Port  Royal,  (Jamaica.) 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,      ) 

(Versailles,)  cloister.         \ 
Portugal,  king.    Lusitania. 
Portugalete,  (Sp.) 
Port  Vallais,  (Switz.)  ) 

Partus  Vallesiae.  \ 

Port  Vendre,  (Fr.)    Portus  \ 

Veneris.  \ 

Posadas,  (Sp.) 
Posega,  (Austr.  Slav.) 
Poscharevacz,  (Servia.) 
Poschechon,  (R.) 
Poschiavo,  (Switz. ;  g.         ) 

Puschlav.)  \ 

Posen,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.  Poz-  \ 

nan.)  \ 

Posharovitz.     See  Passaro-  I 

witz.  \ 

Posilipo,  (Napl.)  hill. 
Posing,  (H.) 
Posony.     See  Presburg. 
Possagno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Postyen,  (H.) 
Potamo,  (Corfu.) 
Potenza,  (Napl.)   Potcntia. 
Poti,  (R.) 

Potomac,      )  ,TT  a  ,  „,  ( 

Potowmac,  {  <U-  S'>  n         } 
Potosi,  (Bol.) 
Potschineld,  (R.) 
Potsdam,  (Pr.) 
Pottendorf,  (Austr.) 
Pottenstein,  (Boh.) 
Pouance,  (Fr.) 
Poughkeepsie,  (U.  S.) 
Pouillac,  (Fr.) 
Pouilly,  (Fr.) 
Pouliguen,  (Fr. ) 
Pourcain/St.,  (Fr.) 
Povvi'ec.     See  Puiiitz. 
Povoa  do  Varzim,  (Port.) 
Poza  de  la  Sal,  (Sp.) 
Poznan.     Se-  Posen. 
Pozoblanco,  (Sp.) 
Pozuelo  del  Paramo,  (Sp  ) 

Pozuelo  de  Alarcon,  (Sp.) 
Pozzodi  Goto,  (Sic.) 
Pozzolo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Pozzuoh,  (Napl.)     See         ) 

Puzzuoli.  ) 

Pozzuolo,  (Napl.) 
Prabutha.     See  Riesenburg. 
Pra^a  de  Figueira,  (Lisbon.) 
Pracbatic,    )  ,n  ,   ,  j 

Prachatitz,  j  (Boh-}  j 

Prades,  (Fr.) 
Praga,  (Pol.) 
Prague,  (Boh. ;  g.  Prag.)      ) 

Pracra.  j 

Praslin,  (E.  Af.)  isl. 
Praszka,  (Pol.) 
Praestoe,  (Denm.) 
Prato,  (Tusc.) 

Pratolino,  (Florence,)  castle. 
Prats  de  Mouillon,  (Fr.) 
Praya,  (Terceira,)  isl. 
Prechac,  (Fr.) 
Precheur,  le,  (Martinique.) 
Pre  des  Marmiers,  (Switz.)  ) 

mt.  S 

Predial,  (Trans.)  cloister. 
Predil,  (Alps.) 
Preez,  (Denm.) 
Preignac,  (Fr.) 
Prenzlau 


Prcnzlow, 


(Pr.) 


Preobraschensk,  (R.) 
Presburg,  (H. ;  h.  Posony.)  j 
Posonium.  ) 

Prerow,  (Boh. ;  g.  Prerau.) 

^itzj(^)  I 

Pressnva.    See  Eperies. 
Pre  St.  Didier,  (Sard.) 
Preuszen.     See  Prussia. 
Preus'/.i.sch  Eilau.    See  Eilau 
Prevesa,  (Turk.) 
Pnes;o,  (Sp.) 
Prieuie,  la,  (Fr.) 
Principato  Cileriore, 
Pnncipato  Citra, 
Principato  Ultra, 
(Napl.)  prov. 


por'to  rose' go. 

por'tvQ  sau'tQQ 

por'tuo  st-gqf/rqq 

por'to  vek'lc'i-o 

pore  re-pu-bli-kdng' 

pore  rd-'a-tjale' 

pore  ro-a-yale'  de  slicing 

por-tQQ-gdhl'  ;  e.porrtugal 
pdr-toQ-gd-lc'te 

pore  vdl-la' 
pore  v'dndr 

po-s'd'd'ds 
po'she-ga 
po-shd-re'vtits 
po-she  clion1 

pos-k'i-'d'vo 
po'sen 

po-shd-rd-vits 

po-s'i-l'i'po 

peat' zing 

po-shonif 

pos-sdn'ijo 

pdhskt-yane 

po-td'mo 

po-ttnd'sd 

po'fi 

po-to'mak 

po-to-s'i'  ;  e.  po-to'se 
pot-sh'i-ne'k'i 
pots' dam 
])ot't<'n-tk})'ff 
pyt'ttn-stine? 
poo-diig-se' 
po-kip'se 
pQQ-'i-ydk',  pool-yak' 

PQQ-i-ij'i'iPMl-yi' 

pco-li-gaug' 

sang  pQor-sdng' 

pdv'yeU 

po'coo-d  doo  vdr-sing1 

po'tha  de  id  sal 

pots' itduy 

po'tko-bidn'ko 

po-iliQQ-e'lo  del.pd'ra-mo 
po-thoo-c'lo  de  d-ldr-kon' 
pot' so  d'i  go'to 
pot-so' lo 

pot'sQQ-o'li 

pot-SQQ-o'lo 

prd-boq-td         ^ 
prd'sd  de  f'i-ga'i-r'd 
jjrd'cha-tits 

prade 
prd'gd 

prag,  'prdhg 

prd-la.!igf 

prdslt'kd 

yrett'eh. 

prd'to 

prd-to-l'i'no 

prd  d'd  mqq-'i(moQl)-ydng! 

prd'yd 

prc-shah1 

I'd  prd-shear1 

pre  de  mdr-m'i-e 

pre-di-dl' 

pre-dil1 

prats 

prni-yakr 

prents'luK 

prents'lo 

pre-o-brd-shenskf 

pres'bqqrg 

prshe'roff)  pre'rov 

pres'nits 

pres-sorv'd 

pre  sang  di-dz-er 

jrrois'sen 

prois'sish  Vlou 

pre've-sis. 

pr'i-e'go 

Id  vr'i-dh-re' 

-  L7.f 

jyr'in-ch'i-pd'to  ch'i-tP-7-i-o'- 

prin-clu-pa'to  ch'i'tr'd 

pfin-chi-pa'to  qql'trd 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  jtrey,  /i^//j,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Note,  d3ve,  m'dve,  wolf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  m,  boy  ;  on,  house.  —  Fr.  n  Ui 
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Pritzwalk,  (Pr.) 

Privas,  (Fr.) 

Privigye,  (H.) 

Prjbram,  (Bob.)     See  ) 

Pizibram.  \ 

Procida,  (Napl.)  isl.    Pro-  ) 

ckyta.  ) 

Propiha,  (Braz.) 
Prosecco,  (III.) 
Prossnitz,  (Mor.) 
Provence,  la,  (Fr.)  oldprov. 
Protivvie,  (Boh.) 
Provins,  (Fr.) 
Pram,  (Pr.) 
Prussia,  (Germ  ;  g.  Preu-     j 

szen,)  king.  ) 

Pruth,  (R.  and  Turk.)  r. 
Przasznysz,  (Pol.) 
Przedborz,  (Pol.) 
PrzcmySI,  (Pol.) 
Przerosl,  (Pol.) 
Przevvo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Przeworsk,  (Gal.) 
Przibislaw,  (Boll.) 
Przibram.     See  Prjbram. 
Przypec,  (R.)  r. 
Przyrow,  (Pol.) 
Przysucha,  (Pol.) 
Psiloriti,  (Candia,)  peak,  isl. 
Pskow,  or  Pleskow,  (R.) 
Ptolemais,  (St.  Jean  d'A-     ) 


prits'vdik 

pr'i-v'd' 

pr'i-v'id-ye 

prshi'br'dm 

pro1  ch'i-d'd 

prd-p'i-'dr 

pro-sek'ko 

pross'?iits 

I'd  prd-vdngs1 

prd-t'iv-ye 

prd-vdng1 

prUlun 

prush'e-a 

proqt 

prshush' riish 
prshed' boorsh 
prshe'misl 
prshe' rqsl 
prshr  vo 
prshe'vorsk 
prshi' b'is-t'dv 
prshi'  brain, 
prshi'pets 
prsh'i-rQQV 
prslii-soo'  ch'd 
ps'i-ld-r'i'ti 
pskdf,  plis'kbf 

tol-e-ma'is 


ere,  Syria.) 

Puchacay,  (Chile,)  distr.  pQo-ch'd-k'd''i 

Pudewitz.     See  Popiedzisko.  pqQ'de-vils 

Pudlein,  (H.)  poqd'line 

Puebla,  la,  (Mex.)  dep.  Id  pQQ-e' bid 

Puehla,  la,  de  los  Angeles,   )  id  pqq-e'bl'd  de  Ids  dn'che- 

(Mex.)  (       les 

Puebla,  la,  de  Alcocer,  (Sp.)  I'd'pQQ-e'bl'd  de  dl-kd-ther' 

Puebla,  la,  de  Arganzon,     )    ...  ^      ,,..,••      ■•    „-  ; 
,g    >'      '  "  '     >    lapqo-c' blade  ar-gan-tlion' 

Puebla  de  los  Infantes,  (Sp.)  PQQ-t'l>ld  de  Ids  in-fdn'tes 


pQQ-e'bla  de  mdn-t'dl-bdn' 
poQ-e'bld  de  Id  path 

PQQ-e'bld  de  sari' did  pe)- 

reth(res) 
pQq-e'bld  v'i-e'ch'd  de  t'dm- 

p'i'ko 


PQQ-e'bld  de  Icdn-st'i-tQQ- 
th'i-dn' 


Puebla  de  Montalban,  (Sp.) 
Puebla  de  la  Paz,  (Mex.) 
Puebla  de  Sancho  Perez, 

(Sp.) 
Puebla  Vieja  de  Tampico,   , 

(Mex.) 
Pueblo  de  Constitucion, 

(Chile.) 

PuebioViejo,  (Vera  Cruz,)  m.  pQQ-e'bld  vi-e'cho 
Puente  de  Eume,  (Sp.)  pQQ-e_n:te  de  e-QQ'me 

Puerco,  (Texas,)  r.  pQQ-er'ko 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  (Sp.)  poQ-er'td  de  sdn'tdmd^ri'd 

Puerto  Bello,  (S  A.  N_  |        -,.,,.,  bH, 

Gran.)     See  Porto  Bello.  J  fls  -  -  J 

Puerto  Cabello,  j  (S.  A.  p0~er'td  kd-bel'(vel)yo 

Puerto  Cavello,  )  Venez.)    /  rvur  -    .  -  u 

Puerto  de  Espana,  (Trinid.)  pQQ-er'td  de  es-pdn'y'd 


Puerto  de  la  Mar,  (Cabija.) 
Puerto  de  las  Agmlas,  (Sp.) 
Puerto  Marin,  (Sp.) 

Puerto  Real,  (Sp.) 
Puerto  Principe,  Santa  Ma-  ) 
ria  de,  (Cuba.)  j 

Puerto  Rico.   See  Porto  Rico.  pQQ-er'td  r'i'ko 
Puerto  Viejo,  (S   A.  Ecuad.)  pQQ-er'td  vi-e'cho 
Puglia.     See  Apulia.  pQQl'yd 

Puigcerda,  or  Puicerda,  (Sp.)  pQQ-'i-ther-d'd' 


pQQ-er'td  de  id  rn'dr 
PQQ-er'td  de  Ids  d'g'i-lds 
PQQ-er'td  md-r'in' 

PQQ-er'td  re-'al'  ,_, 

sdn'td  ma-r'i'd  de  pQQ-er'- 
to  pr'in1  th'i-pe 


Pukancz,  (H. ;  ft.  Baka- 
banya.) 

Pulawy,  (Pol.) 

Pulkowa,  (R.)mt. 

Pulo-Kalamantin.  See  Bor- 
neo. 

Pulsnitz,  (Sax.) 

Pultusk,  (Pol.) 

Punhete,  (Port.) 

Punitz,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol. 
Powiec.) 

Puno,  (S.  Peru,)  dep. 

Punta  Delgada,  (St.  Mi- 
guel,) isl. 

Punta  de  Occoa,  (Cuba,) 
prom. 

Punta  del  Pefion,  (Porto 
Rico,)  prom. 

Punta  de  Piedra,  (S.  A. 
Venez.) 

Puntales,  (Cadiz,)  bay. 

Puntas  Arenas,  (C.  A.) 


poo'k'dnts 

PQQ-ld'v'i 
PqqV  ko-v'd 

PQQ'ld  k'd-l'd-m'dn-t'in' 

PQqls'nits 

PQQl'tQQsk 

poon-ye'te 

PQQ'nits 

pqq'  no 

pQQn'td  del-gd'dd 

PQQn'tdde  dk-kd'U 

PQQn'td  del  pen-yon' 

PQQn'td  de  p'i-e'dr'd 

pQnn-td'les 
pQQii'tds  d-re'n'ds 


Purace,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.)  vole.  pQQ-rd'the,  pQQ-r'd-the' 
Purchena,  (Sp.)  pQrr-che'n'd 

Purificacion,  (Uruguay.)  pQo-r'i-fi-kd-th'i-dn' 

Purmerend,  (Holland.)  peor'nier-end 


Purus,  or  Cuchivara,  (S.      ) 

A     r.  \ 

Pury  do  Torellas,  (Mallor-  ) 

ca,)  mt.  \ 

Puschlav.     See  Poschiavo. 
Pusiano.  (Austr.  It.)* 
Puspoky,  (H. ;  g.  Bisehdorf.) 
Pusterthal,  (Tyrol.)  distr. 
Putbus,  (Pr.) 
Puteaux,  (Fr.) 
Putiwl,  (R.) 
Putten,  (Neth.) 
Puttershoek,  (Neth.) 
Putumayo,  or  lea,  (S.  A.     ) 

Ecuad.)  r.  \ 

Puy,  le,  (Fr.) 
Puylaurens,  (Fr.) 
Puymirol,  (Fr.) 
Puy-de-D6me,  (Fr.) 
Puy,  le,  de  Violent,  (Pyr.)  j 

mt,  ) 

Puy,  le,  en  Velat,  (Fr.) 
Puzzuoli,  (Napl.)    Puleoli.  ) 

See  Pozzuoli.  i 

Pyrenees,  mts.     Pyrenuei       ) 

Mantes.  \ 

Pyrenees  Orientates,  (Fr.)  j 

dep.  ) 

Pyritz,  (Pr.) 
Pyrmont,  (C.  Germ.) 


PQQ-rQQS1 

pQQ-ri'  de  td-rel'yds 

pQQsli'ldV 

pQQ-s'i-'a'  no 

pUsh-po-k'i 

Pqq'  ster-tale1 

pQQt'bQos 

pU-td' 

pQQ-tivl' 

peiit'teii 

pe/U'ters-hQQk' 

pQQ-tcQ-ma'yo 

le'  ph''i 

pk-'i-td-r'dng1 

pit-'i-m'i-rdi 

pti-i'd'e-ddme' 

lH  ph-'i'  de  v'i-d-ldng' 

le  pft-'i'  dng  v'i-W 

pQQt-SQQ-d'li 

pyr' e-nees! 

p'i-rc-ne'  o-ri-'dng-t'dle' 

pi'rits 
pir'mqnt 


Q. 


QUACKENBRllCK,    (Germ.) 

Quacuragua,  (Braz.)  m. 
Qualgayoc,  (Peru,)  mining  ) 

pi.  S 

Glualoe,  (Norvv.)  id. 
Quaquaphenoga,  (N.  A.)      ) 

large  marsh.  ) 

(iuaregnon,  (Belg.) 

(luarna(e)ro,  (Adr.  Sea,)     j 

gulf-  ) 

Quatre  Bras,  (Belg.) 
Ciuebec,  (Canada.) 
Cluedlinlmrg,  (Pr.) 
Ciuelpaert,  (Corea,)  isl. 
aueluz,  (Port.) 
Quemada,  (Zacatecas,         ) 

Mex.)  state.  \ 

Quentin,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Quentin,  St.,  (Fr.)  Jiugus-  ] 

ta  Veromandnorum.  \ 

(iuercy,  le,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
(iueretaro,  (Mex.  Conf.) 
Queifurt,  or  Ciuernfurt,       ) 

(Pr.  Sax.)  i 

Querimba,  (E.  Af.)  isls, 
Querzola,  (It.  Modena.) 

Quesnoy,  le,  (Fr.) 
Quessant,  (Fr.)  isl. 
(luezaltenango,(C.  A.  Guat.) 
Quilido,  (N.  Gran.) 
Quiberon,  (Fr.) 
Quicatlan.     See  Cuicatlan. 
Quiche,  or  Santa  Cruz  del  / 

Quiche,  (Guat.)  j 

Quierzy,  (Fr.) 
Qnieto,  (111.)  r. 
Quievrain,  (Belg.) 
Quilabamba.     See  Vilca-     ) 

bamba.  \ 

Quilates,  (Atlas,  Af.) 
Quiliman,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Quilimanci,  (E.  Af.)  r. 
Quilimane,  (Mozambique,  ) 

Af.)  \ 

Quiloa,  (E.  Af.) 
Quillan,  (Fr.) 

Quilleboeuf,  (Fr.) 
Quillota,  (Chile.) 
Quiloa,  (E   Af.) 
Quimper  Corentin,  (Fr.) 
Quimperlay,  (Fr.) 
Quimper  sur  Odet,  (Fr.) 
Quindiu,  (Andes, N.  Gran.) 
Quingey,  (Fr.) 
Quintana,  (Sp.) 
Quintanar  de  la  Orden,(Sp.) 
Qninze-Vingts,  (.Paris,)        ) 
hospital.  \ 

Quirigua,  (C.  A.  Guat.) 
Quirinale,  (Rome,)  hill. 
Quistcllo,  (Lomb.) 
Quito,  (S.  A.,  Ecuad.) 


kw'dk'ken-britdd 

kQQ-d-koQ-r'd' gQQ-d 

kQQ-dl-g'd-ydkr 

Jcioal'dh 

ItQQ-d-kQQ-'d-fe-nd' g'd 

kit-a-ren-ydngf 

kqQ-dr-nd'ro('ie'ro) 

kdtr  bra 

kwe'beck  ;  fr.  ke-bek' 

kwed'lin-bqQrg' 

kwel'pdhrt 

ke-lQQs' 

ke-m'd'd'd 

sang  kang-tdng' 

sang  kdng-tdng' ;  e.  saint 

quen'tin 
le  ker-s'i' 
ke-re'td-ro 

kwere'fqqrt 
ke-r'im'bd 
kwcrd-sd'  I'd 
le  ke-nd-d' 
kes-s'dng' 
ke-thdl-te-n'dn'  go 
k'ib'do 
k'ib-rdno-' 
k'i-kdt-ldn1 

ki-che' 

k'i-er-z'iJ 
kw'i-e'to 
ki-e-ordng' 

k'i-l'd-bam'  bd 

sp  k'i-l'd'tes 
k'i-l'i-mdng' 
k'i-ii-m'dng's'i 

ki-l'i-m'd'ne 

k'i-ld'a  ^ 

k'il-ydng' ,  k'i-'i-y'dng' 

k'zQ-benf,  kily-betif' 

k'il-yd't'd 

ki'ld-'d 

kdng-per'  kd-r'dng-tdng1 

kdng-per-lu' 

kdng-per'  sur  d-de} 

k'in-d'i-QQ 

kdng-ga' 

k'in-l'd'  n'd 

k'in-td-ndr'  de  la  dr-den' 

kdnrri-vdng' 

k'i-r'i'  gQQ-'d 
kw'i-r'i-n'd'le 
kic'is-tel'lo 
k'i'lo 


R. 


m.;  ) 

,  5 


Raab,  (H. ;  ft.  Arabo.) 

Kaab.     See  Gyfir. 

Raab,  (H. ;  h.  Nagy-Gy6r.) 

Arabona. 
Raabs,  (Austr.) 
Raliastens,  (Fr.) 
Rabenstein,  (Styria.) 
Racalmuto,  (Sic.) 
Racconigi,  or  Itaconigi, 

(Pied.) 
Rachowa,  (Bulg.) 
Racial,  (Pol.) 
Raclawice,  (Pol.) 
Raconigi.     See  Racconigi. 
Racow,  (Pol.) 
R&cz,  or  Becse,  (H.)     See 

Ralz  Betse. 
Racz-Kevi,  (H.) 
Rade,  (Pr.) 
Radicena,  (Napl.) 
Radicofani,  (Tusc.)  vole,  m 
Radicosa.  (Tusc.)  vole. 
Radna.     See  Rodna. 
Radom,  (Pol.) 
Radomsko,  (Pol ) 
Radoszyce,  (Pui.) 
Radwany    (H.) 
Radzilovvl  (Pol.) 
Radziwilow,  (R.) 
Radzyn,  (Pol.) 
Raff ka,  (Pol.) 
Ragusa,  (Sic.) 
Ragusa,  or  Raugia,  (Dalm.; 

slan.  Dubrovnik  ,  turk, 

Paprovnik  ) 
Rain,  or  Rhain,  (Bav.) 
Raismes,  (Fr.) 

Raiva,  (Pol.) 

Rajerz,  (H.) 

Rahmameh,  (Eg.) 

Rakonitz,  (Boh.) 

Rakos,  ( H. ;  g.  Kroisbach.) 

Rakovv,  (Pol.) 

Rakowitz,  (Moldavia,)  lake. 

Ramalhao,  (Port.) 
Rarnbervilliers,  (Fr.) 

Rambouillet,  (Fr.) 
Ramillies,  (Belg.) 
Ramla,  (Syria.) 
Rampano,  (Gr.) 
Rancagua,  (Chile,)  old         ) 
prov.     Triana.  \ 

Ranee,  (Fr.)  r. 
Randazzo,  (Sic.) 
Randers,  (Denm.) 
Randersfiord,  (Denm.)  gulf. 
Rankwell,  (Tyrol.) 

Raon  I'Etape,  (Fr.) 

Rapallo,  (Sard.) 

Rappahannoc,  (U.  S.)  r. 

Rapperschweil,  (Switz.) 

Rappoltsweiler.  See  Ri-  ) 
beauville.  ( 

Raqueta,  (Mex.)  isl. 

Riisan,  (R.) 

Rasgrad,  (Bulg.) 

Rashid.     See  Rosetta. 

Raskow,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Rastadt,  (Bad.) 

Rastenburg,  (Pr.) 

Raszkowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Raszyn,  (Pol.) 

Rathenow,  or  Ratlienau,(Pr.) 

Ralibor,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Ratiborzicz,  (Bob.) 

Ratisbon,  (Bav.;  g.  Regens-  \ 
burg.)  Rcginum,  Castra  > 
Rcgina,  Augusta  Tibcrii.  ) 

Ratmanow,  (Sib.)  isl. 

Ratoneau,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Rattenberg,  (Tyrol.) 

Ratz  Betse.    See  Racz  Fgcse. 

Ritz-Bfez/irnieny,  (H.) 

Ratzebur,  (Pr.) 

Ratzelnug,  (Denm.) 

Raucourt,  (Fr.) 

Raudnic,  or  ) 


Rauilnitz,      \ 


(Roll.) 


Rauenstein,  (Sax.) 
Raugia.     See  Ragusa. 
Rauhenstein,  (Austr.) 
Rauneburg.     See  Rumburg. 
Rauris,  (Austr.) 
Rausnitz,  fMor.) 
Ravanusa,  (Sic.) 


rdhb 
rdhb 

rdhb 

r'dltbs 

rd-bds-tdngr 
r'd'  ben-stine' 
ra-kdl-niQQ'to 

rdk-kd-n'id'  g'i 

ra'rho-vd 
rats'  yongsll 
r'a-kla-  v'it'se 
ra-kd-nid'g'i 
r'a'tsov 

rdhts,  beht-she 

rdhts'  he-v'i 

ra'de 

rd-di-che'n'd 

ra-d'i-kd'f  a-n'i 

r'd-d'i-kd's'd 

r'ad'  ad 

rd'ddm 

rd-ddms'ko 

rd-do-.-h'it'se 

rdd-vdny 

rdd-zi'lQof 

r'ad-ii-v'i' iQQf 

rdd'z'in 

raf'k'd 

ra-gQQ'sd 

ra-goQsd 

rine 
rdme 

rd'i-v'd 

rd-yets 

rdh-md-n'i yeh 

r'd'kd-nits 

r'dh-kdsh 

r'd'kov 

rd'kd-vits 

r'd-uidl-ija'  oqiig'     f_^ 

rdng-ber-v'il-ye'(v'i-'i-ye' 

rdng-boQ-'i-e'  (bQQl-ye1) 

rd-m'i-'i-y'i'  (m'il-y'i') 

rdm'l'd 

rdm-pd' no 

rdn-kd'  gQQ-'d 

r'dngs 
rdn-dat'so 
rdn'ders 
r'dn'ders-fijdrc1 
rank'vel 
rd-dng'  le-t'dpe! 
r'd-p'dV '  lo 
rap-pa-hau  'nok 
rap'  persh-vlte 

rdp'polts-vi'ler 

r'd-ke'td 

rd-zdn' 

rds'  gr'dd 

r'd-shihd' 

r'ds'kov,  r'as'ko 

ra'st'ddt 

rds'tin-boqrg' 

rash-ku'vo 

rd'shin 

rd'te-nn(nou) 

rd-l'i'bdre 

rd-t'i-bdr-shits 

ra'tis-bon1 

r'dt'm'd'nqf 
ra-td-nd1 
rat'ti  n-berg1 
r'dliU  beht-she 
rahts-bdiis-sdur-mcny 
rat'  se-bQQr' 
rat'sr-bQQrg1 
rd-lccQr' 

roud'nits 

rou'en-stinc' 

rd-QQd'gd 

rou'hin-stine' 

rou'ne-bQQrgr 

rou'ris 

rous'nits 

r'd-r'd-nQQfs'd 


vile ;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  ot  long,  on  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  Jln"ger.  —  g,  ch,  guttural ;  gas  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  — 1>,  between  v  and  / 
_  _  __ 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN   GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Ravenna,  (C.  It.) 
Ravensburg,  (Wurf.) 
Ravenstein,  (Neth.) 
Rawa,  i, Pol.) 

Rawitsch,  or  ftawicz,  (Pr.  ) 
Pol.)  | 

Raygern,  (Mor.) 

Raygrod,  (Pol.) 

Re,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Real  de  Catorze,  (Mex.)       ) 

silver  mine.  \ 

Realejo,  (C.  A.  Nicar.) 
Reauville,  (Fr.) 
Rehais,  (Fr.) 
Recanati,  (C.  It.) 
Recco,  (N.  It.) 
Rechain,  (Belg.) 
Recherche,  Archipel  de  la,  ) 

(Austral.)  isls.  j 

Rechuitz,  (II.) 
Recife,  (Braz.) 
Recoaro,  (N.  If.) 
Recnlet,  (Fr.)  highest  point  ) 

Jura  Mts.  ) 

Red i nh a,  (Port.) 
Rednitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Redon,  (Fr.) 
Redondela,  la,  (Sp.) 
Redondo,  (Port.) 
Roes,  (Pr.) 
llegalmuto,  (Sic.) 
Regen,  'Bav.)  r. 
Regensburg,  (Bav. ;  e.  Ra-  ) 

tisbon.)     Reginum.  \ 

Regensperg,  (Switz.) 
Regenstorf,  (Switz.) 
Reggio,  (Napl.)     Rhenium   ) 

Julii.  \ 

Reggio,  (N.  It.)    Rhcgium 

Lepidi.  \ 

Regla,  (Cuba,) 
Regnitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Reiclielslieim,  (Hess.  ) 

Darmst.,  G.)  j 

Reichenan,  (Boh. ;  b.  Sau-  j 

keniczky.)  j 

Reichenbach,  (Switz.)  r. 
Reii'henberg,  or  Liberk,       ) 

(Boh.)  | 

Reicbenball,  (Rav.) 
Reichenslein,  (Pr.) 
Reirhstadt,  (Bob.) 
Reif.     See  Riva. 
Reims,  or  Rheims,  (Fr.)      ) 

Dnrocortorum.  \ 

Rein,  (Styria,)  cloister. 
Reinerz,  (Pr.  Sil.  ;  boh.         \ 

Durnik.)  j 

Reinosa,  or  Reynosa,  (Sp.) 
Reisen,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.         j 

Rydzyna.)  j 

Rejas,  (Sp.) 

Remedios,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 
Ilemich,  (Neth.) 
Remiremont,  (Fr.) 
Reino,  San,  (N.  It.) 
Remoulins,  (Fr.) 
Remscheid,  (Pr.) 
Remiid,  (Germ.) 
Remy,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Renaix,  (Belg. ;  Jlem.  Ronse.) 
Renchen,  (Bad.) 
Rendsburg,  (Denm.) 
Rennes,  (Fr.)     Condatc. 
Reno,  (It.)  r. 
Reole,  la,  (Fr.) 
Reps,  (Trans.) 
Requena,  (Sp.)     Lobetum. 
Resina,  (Napl.) 
Resinar,  or  Rossinar,  ) 

(Trans. ;  g.  Stadterdorf.)  j 
Rethel,  (Fr.) 
Retimo,  or  Rettimo,  ) 

(Crete.)     Rhit.hymna.         ) 
Retyczit,  (Trans.)  ml. 
Retz,  orRi'itz,  (Austr.) 
Renlmare,  (Trans. ;  h.  Na-  ) 

gy-Aranyos.)  \ 

Reunion,  ile  de  la.     See      j 

Bourbon.  ( 

Reus,  (Sp.) 
Reusz,  (Switz.)  r. 
Rensz-Greitz,  (C.  Germ.)     ) 

priii.  \ 

Reusz-Schleitz,  (C.  Germ.)  \ 

prin.  \ 

Reutlingen,  ( Wiirt.) 
Revel,  or  Reval,  (R. ;  Es- 

thonia,  Esth  Talline 

Kolyvan,)  gov. 
Revel',  (Fr.) 
Revigny,  (Fr.) 


%\ 


ra-ven'na 
rd'fens-bqorgt 
rd'ven-stzne' 
r'd'v'd 

rd'viisk 

rd-'i'  ge'rn 

ray-grQQd 

re 

re-'ut'  de  ka-tor'the 

re-'d  fo'cho 

rd-v'ile' 

r'e-bd' 

re-kd-n'd't'i 

rek'ko 

re-shdng' 

ar-sh'i-pel'  d&  I'd  re-shershJ 

rech'nits 
re-s'i'fe 
re-ko-a'ro 
re-Wa-leJ 

re-d'in'y'd 

red' v its 

r e-() '5nrrr 

Id  re-don-de'Vd 

re-dong'doo 

reks 

re-frai-mQQfto 

r@'gen 

re'gens-boorg1 

re'  gens-pergf 
re' gen-storf' 

ret'go 

ret' go 

re'  trld 
rig'nfts 

rV  chels-kime' 

ri'chen-ou, 
rV  c  hen-bach* 
rVchen-berg! 

rV  chen-h'dV 

rl'chen-stuic1 
rick'  st'ddt 
rife 

e.  reems ;  ravgz 

rine 

rine'  erts 

re-i-no'sd 

ri'zht 

re'  c has 

re -me'  d'i-os 

re'm'ick 

re'~7n'ire-m5ngr 

san  re'mo 

re-mqo-ldng{ 

rem'shtdt 

re-mfidc 

sang  re-mi* 

re-vd';  flem.  rongse 

rhi'chen 

rends' bgorg;  e.rendsrborg 

ren 

re1  no 

I'd  rc'-olc' 

repsh 

re-hc'n'd 

re-s'i'nd 

re-sh'i-n  or 

re'-telr 

re't'i-nio,  reiH'i-mo 

re-t'i-ts'dt 

rets 

re' col-ma' re 

'ile  de'  Id  re-it-n'i~ongr 
re'oos 


rois- grits 

rois-shfits 
roil'lin"  gen 

re'velj  re'v'di 

rV-reV 
rC-rin-yV 


Reyes,  los,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 

Reyes,  San  Sebastian  de      ) 

los,  (S.  A.  Venez.)  \ 

Reynosa,  or  Reinosa,  (Sp.) 
Rezbdnya,  (H.) 
Reze,  (Fr.) 
Rezende,  (Braz.) 
Rliain.     See  Rain. 
Rheede,  (Neth.) 
Rheenen,  (Neth.) 
Rheims.     See  Reims. 
Rhein, (Germ. ;  e.  Rhine;   i 

fr.  Rhin  ;  d.  Rhijn,)  r.      > 

Rhenus,  ? 

Rhein,  Ober,  (Germ.)  old    ) 

div.  \ 

Rhein,  CJnter,  (Germ.)  old  ) 

div.  \ 

Rheinau,  (Switz.) 
Rheinberg,  (Pr.) 
Rheineck,  or  Rheinegg,       ) 

(Switz.)  j 

Rheinfelden,  (Switz.) 
Rheinfels,  (Pr.) 
Rheingau,  (Nassau,  G.)  val. 
Rheinhessen,  (Germ.)  prov. 
Rheinpruvinz,  (Pr.) 
Rheinsberg,  (Pr.) 
Rhijn.     See  Rhein. 
Rhijnsbnrg,  or  Rijnsburg,    ) 

(Neth.)  J 

Rhin.    See  Rhein. 
Rhin.  Bas,     )  /r,   >,  ,  ( 

Rhii.;  Ham,  |  (Fr')  deP-       J 
Rhine.     Sec  Rhein. 
Rhin  et  Moselle,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rbodez,  (Fr.)     See  Rodez. 
RbonaSzek,  (H.) 
Rhone,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Rhone,  (Fr.)  r.     Rhodanus. 
Rhone,  Bouches  flu,  (Fr.) 
Rhon-Gebirge,  (C.  Germ.) 
Riachuela, (Buenos  Ayres,)  ) 

haven.  \ 

Rialejo,  (Gnat.)  m. 
Ribadavia,  (Sp.) 
Ribadeo,  (Sp.) 
Ribatua,  (Port.) 
Ribe,  or  Ripen,  (Denm.) 

Ribeauville,      \  Q^j \J'    S 

Ribeauvi„ie'rs,iK.X!r! 
Ribeira  Grande,  (S.  Mi-       ) 

gue\,)isl.  ) 

Ribemont,  (Fr.) 
Riberac,  (Fr.) 

Ribnick.    See  Garam  Sz6Ilds. 
Riccia,  (Napl.) 
Ricets,  les,  (Fr.) 
Riche,  (Fr.) 
Richelieu,  (Fr.) 
Richtensweil,  or  Richters-  ) 

weil,  (Switz.)  ) 

Ricla,  (Sp.)     J\Tcrtobriga. 
Ridoerkerk,  (Neth.) 
Ried,  (Austr.) 
Riegersburg,  (Styria.) 
Riesa,  (Sax.) 
Riesenburg,  (Pr. ;  pol.  Pra-  ) 

butha.)  \ 

Riesengebirge,  (Germ.)  mts. 
Riesi,  (Sic.) 
Rieti,  (C.  It.)     Reate. 
Rieux,  (Fr.) 
Riez,  (Fr.)     Alb'usce. 
Riga,  (Livonia,  R.) 
Righi,  (Switz.)  m. 
Rignano,  (It.) 

Rijnsburg.    Sec  Rhijnsbourg. 
Rika.     See  Fiume. 
Rima  Szecs,  (H.) 
Rima  Szombat,  or  Grosz      ) 

Steffelsdorf,  (H.)  ( 

Rimatara,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Rimini,  (C.  It.)     Jiriminum. 
Rimnik,  (Wall.) 
Ringebo,  (Norw.) 
Ringkjijbing,  (Denm.) 

Ringkjobing-Fjord,  ) 

(Denm.)  lagoon.  \ 

Ringsted,  (Denm.) 
Riobamba,  (S.  A.  Ecuad.) 
Rio  Bonito,  (Braz.) 
Rio  Branco,  or  Parima,        ) 

(Braz.)  r.  ) 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Rio  j 

Grande,  (Mex.  and  Tex.)  ( 
Rio  Colorado  de  Texas,        j 

(N.  A.)  r.  \ 

Rio  das  Mortes,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  das  Piranhas,  (Braz.)  r. 


los  re'i-ijes 

san  se-bds-t'i-'dn'  de  15s 
re''i-yes 

re-'i-nu'sd 

relis-bWin-y'd 

re-ze' 

re-zen'de 

rinc 

re'  de 

re'nen 

rang! 

rine 


o'bir  rine 

QQn'ter  rinc 

ri'nou 
rine'berg 

ri'nek(nt'g) 

rinc' feV  den 

rinc'fHs 

rinc' go  u 

rine'hes'sen 

rine'pro-vintsf 

rins'bcrg 

rine 

rins'bdhrg 

rang 

b'd  rang 

o  rang 

rine 

rang  c  mo-zel' 

ro-des' 

ruh-na-sehk 

rone 

r5ne 

boosh  du  rone 

rdilnc-ge-bir'ge 

ri-d-choo-e' la 

r'i-a-lc'cho 
r'i~bd-du!  v'i-d 
r'i-bd-dc'o 
ri-bd-tco'd 
r'i'be,  r'i'pen 

ri-bo-vil-ye' '(vi-i-ye?) 

r'i-ba'  i-r'd  gr'dng'de 

r'ibc-mbng' 

ribe-rdh' 

rib'nih 

r'it'chd 

le  r'i-ser 

r'ish 

r'ish-l'i-(?ii' 

rjch'tens(ters)-vile 

ri'Md 

r'i'dcQr-kerk 

ride 

r'i'  glrs-boorg1 

r'i' zd 

ri'zen-bQQrgf 

r'i'  zen-ge-bir'  ge 

r'i-c's'i 

r'i-e'ti 

r'i-du' 

r'i-e' 

r'i'  gd 

r'i'g'i 

r'in-y'd'no 

rins'brfirg 

r'i'kd 

r'i' ma  setsh- 

r'i-md  sbm-bdt 

ri-md-t'd'r'd 

ri'm'i~n'i 

rim'n'k 

rin"  trr-bo  ^ 

ring'keTt(k'i-r<h)-bing 

Hng'kiQn(kcu  )-bing 

fi-ore' 
ring'sted. 
ri-b-b'dm'b'd 
r'i'QQ  bu-n'i'toQ 

r'i' cq  br'dng'kc-Q 

r'i'u  brd'vu  del  ndr'te 

r'i'b  kb-lo-r'd'do  de  te'ch'ds 
r'i'oo  das  mdr'lcs 
r'i'oo  das  p'i-r'dn' yds 


Rio  das  Velhas,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  de  Agua  Amarga,  ) 

(Cuba,)  r.  | 

Rio  de  Bogota,  (Venez.)  r. 
Rio  de  Contas,  (Braz.) 
Rio  de  Doni  Luis,  (Braz.)  r. 

Rio  de  Janeyro,  (Braz.)        I 

Rio  de  la  Ascension.  (Mex.)  r, 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  (S.  A.  N.  ) 

Gran.)  j 

Rio  de  la  Pasion,  (C.  A.)r. 
Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandas,    ) 

(Mex.)  r.  \ 

Rio  de  las  Conchas,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  de  la  Trinidad,  (Mex.)r. 
Rio  de  los  Brazos  de  Dios,  \ 

(Mex.)  r.  \ 

Rio  de  los  Chiquitos,  (Bol.)r. 
Rio  del  Rei  (Guiana,)  r. 
Rio  de  Nabajoa,  (Mex.)  r. 

Rio  de  Sao  Francisco,  \ 

(Braz.)  r.  j 

Rio  de  Sao  Lourenco,  \ 

(Braz.)  r.  j 

Rio  do  Para,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  dos  Bocas,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Grande.     See  Rio  Bra- ) 

vo  del  Norte.  j 

Rio  Grande  de  los  Aposto-   i 

les,  (N.  A.)  r.  j 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  j 

(Braz.)  prov.  j 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  (Braz.) 
Rio  Guajara,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  lea,  (Braz.) 
RiojaJ  la,  (Plata,)  dep. 
Riom,  (Fr.) 
Rio  Mayor,  (Port.) 
Rio  Mexicano,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  Negro,  or  Parana,  ) 

(Braz.)  r.  j 

Rionero,  (Napl.) 
Rions,  (Fr.) 
Riopar,  (Sp.) 
Rio  Pardo,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Real,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Salado  de  Apaches,       ) 

(N.  A.)r. 
Rio  Tercer,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Rio  Tinto,  (Sp.)  r. 
Rio  Tololotlan,  (Mex.)  r. 
Rio  Vermejo,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Rio  Veimelho,  (Braz.)  r. 
Rio  Vinagre,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Ripaglia,  or  Ripaille,  (Sav.) 
Ripoli,  (Sp.) 
Ripoll,  (Sp.) 
Riposto,  (Sic.) 
Riquier,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Riquier-es-Plains,  (Fr.) 
Risano,  (Dalm.) 
Risdorf.     See  Ruskinocz. 
Ritzetaittel,  (N.  Germ.) 
Riva,  or  Reif,  (Tyrol.) 
Riva-de  Sella,  (Sp.) 
Riva  di  Chieti,  (Sard.) 
Rivarolo,  (Pied.) 
Rive-de-Gier,  (Fr.) 
Rives,  (Fr.) 
Rivesaltes,  (Fr.) 
Riviera  di  Genoa,  (It.) 
Riviera  di  Lcvante,  (It.)  r. 
Riviere  Pilote,  (Fr.) 
Rivoli,  (Sard.) 
Rivolo,  (Modena.) 
Roa,  (Sp.) 
Roanne,  (Fr.)      Rodumna. 

Roatan,  (Gnat.)  isl. 
Robel.  (N.  Germ.) 
Robilante,  (Pied.) 
Rocalbenga,  (Tusc.) 
Rocca-Bruna,  (Pied.) 
Rocca-d'Amfisa,  (Napl.) 
Rocca-d'Aspide,  (Napl.) 
Rocca  di  Papa,  (It.) 

Rocra  Guglielma,  (Napl.) 
Rocca  San  Felice,  (Napl.) 
Roccalumera,  (Sic.) 
Roccella,  la,  (Napl.) 
Rocchetta,  (Napl.) 
Roche,  la.     See  Bourbon-     ) 

Vendee.  ) 

Roche,  la,  Guyon,  (Fr.) 
Rochebeaucourt,  la,  (Fr.) 
Rochechouart,  (Fr.) 
Rochefort,  (Fr.) 
Rochefort  en  Ardennes, 

(Bel2.) 
Rochefoucauld,  la,  (Fr.) 
Rochelle,  la,  (Fr.) 


r'i'og  das  vcl'i.'ds 

r'i'u  de  d'geo-d  d-mdr'g'd 

r'i'o  de  bd-srv-ta' 
r'i'oo  de  kunrr'tds 
r'i'QQ  de  dong  tiQ-'is' 
r'i'QQ  de  ga-nb'i-rQQ  ; 

e.  r'i'o  ju-ncerro 
r'i'o  de  Id  'ds-tlim-si-on1 
r'i'o  de  la  a' did 
r'i'b  ile  I'd p'd-s'i-bn' 
r'i'b  de  Ids  ka's'ds  grdn'd'ds 

r'i'b  de  Ids  kbn'chds 
r'i'b  de  I'd  tr'i-n'i-d'dd' 
r'i'b  de  lbs  br'd'tlibs  de  d'i- 
os' 
r'i'b  de  lbs  ch'i-k'i'tbs 
r'i'b  del  re''i 
r'i'b  de  na-ba-clib'd 

r'i'QQ  de  s'd'Qcng  fr'dng- 

sis'kQQ  ^ 
r'i'QQ  de  s'd'Qcng  lb-rdng'- 

SQQ 

r'i'oQ  doQ  pd-ra' 
r'i'oo  doos  bb'k'ds 

r'i'b  gr'dn'de 

r'i'b  gr'dn'de  de  lbs  a-pos'- 
tb-les 

r'i'QQ  gr'dng'de  doo  nbr'te 

r'i'QQ  gr'dng'de  dQQ  sqqI 

r'i'QQ  gQQ-'d-gd-r'd' 

r'i'QQ  i-sd' 

la  r'i-b'ch'd 

r'i-bng' 

r'i'QQ  m'd-ybre' 

r'i'b  me-ch'i-k'd'no 

r'i'oQ  ne'grQQ 

ri-b-ne'ro 
r'i-bng' 
r'i -b  par' 
r'i'oo  par' dQQ 
r'i'QQ  re'dl 

r'i'b  s'd-ld'do  de  a-pd-ches' 

r'i'b  ter-ther' 

r'i'b  t'in'to 

ri'b  Ib-lb-lot-l'dn' 

r'i' b  ver-me'eho 

r'i'QQ  i  er-mel'iiQQ 

r'i'o  r'i-nd' grc  ^ 

r'i-pdl'ijd,  r'i-p'd-'i' (jp'dly1) 

r'i'pu-li 

r'i-pbl' 

r'i-pbs'to 

sang  ri-k'i-er 

r'i-k'i-e'e-plang' 

r'i-s'd'no 

ris'tlorf 

rit'  se-but'tel 

r'i'v'd 

r'i' r'd-de-sel' yd 

r'i'v'd  di  k'i-e't'i 

r'i-vd-rb'lo 

r'ive-de-g'i-e' 

rive 

r'ive-s'dltc' 

ri-vi-e'rd  di  dge'no-d 

r'i-v'i-e' r'd  di  le-v'dn'te 

r'i-v'i-erc'  p'i-lbte1 

r'i'vb-l'i 

r'i'vo-lo 

rb'd 

rb-dn' 

rb-d-t'dn* 
rdh'bel 
rb-bi-ldn'le 
rb-kdl-ben'g'd 
rbk'kd  bi-Qc'n'd 
rbk'k'd  d'dm-f'i's'd 
rbk'kd  dds-p'i'tle 
rbk'kd  di  p'd'pti 

rbk'kd  gool-ii'i-cl'm'd 
rbk'ka  san  fe-li'che 
rbk-kd-lcc-me'r'd 
I'd  rbl-chel'l'd 
rbk-ket't'd 

I'd  rbshe 

Id  rbshc  gii-'i-bng' 
Id  rbshc-bb-kQQT' 
rbshe-sliQQ-'dre' 
rbslie-fbrc' 

rbshc-fbre'  an  'dr-den1 

I'd  rbshe-fQo-kor 
la  ro-shel' 


Fdtc,  f'dr,fall,whqt,  bat. Mete,  prey,  help,  thSre,  her Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig. Note,  dove,  move,  wolf,  bQok,  lord.  —  Tune,  byll,  unite.  —  oi,  boy;  on,  house. — Fr.  ft  long, 


PRONUNCIATION   OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Rochemaure,  (Fr.) 
Roclicmelon,  (Fr.) 
Ruchc-Pousay,  la,  (Fr.) 

Roche  sur  Von,  (Fr.) 
Rocio,  (Lisbon.) 
Rocour,  (Belg.) 

Rocroy,  (Fr.) 

Rodao,  (Port.) 

Rude  le  Due,  or  Rolduc, 

(Duchy  of  Limburg.) 
Roden.     See  Rodna. 
Rodez,  or  Rhodez,  (Fr.) 

Segodunum. 
Rodna,o?'  Radna,  (Trans. ;  , 

g.  Roden.) 

Roedby,  (Denm.)  j 

Roer,  or  Ruhr,  (Neth.  and  \ 

Germ.)  r.  | 

Roermonde,  or  Ruremon-    , 

de,  (Neth.)  ] 

Roeskilde,  (Denm. ;  g.        \ 

Rothschild.)  | 

Rngasen,  or  Rogozno,  (Pr.   i 

Pol.)  \ 

Roggendorf,  (Pr.) 
Rogliano,  (Napl.) 
Rogozno,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Rohan,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Rohitsch,  (Styi'ia.) 
Rohrau,  (Austr.) 
Roitzsch,  (Pr.) 
Rojano,  (Napl.) 
Rokycan,  (Boh.) 
Rolduc.     See  Rode  le  Due. 
Rolleghem,(Belg.) 
Rolleboise,  (Fr.)  ■ 
Roma,  (It.  ;  e.  Rome.) 
Romagna,  (C.  It.)  prov. 
Romaiii,  St.,  (Fr.) 
Romain  Moutiers,  (Switz.) 
Roman,  (Moldavia.) 
Romano,  (Lomb.) 
Romanov,  (R.) 
Romans,  (Fr.) 
Romao,  (Port.) 
Romilly-aur-Seine,  (Fr.) 
Rommedal,  (Norw.) 
Romont,  (Switz.) 
Romorantin,  (Fr.) 
Romsdal,  (Norw.)  distr. 
RonaSzek,  (II  ) 
Roncesvalles,  (Sp. ;  /;•.         ) 

Roneevaux.)  ) 

Ronclii,  (111.) 
Roncighone,  (C.  It.) 
Roncq,  (Fr.) 
Ronda,    Sp.) 
Ronne,  (Denm.) 
Ronneburg,(Sax.  Altenhurg.) 
Ronneby,  (Svv.) 
Ronsp,  (Belg.)     See  Renaix. 
Roosebeke,  or  Rosbecq,        ( 

(Belg.)  J 

Roozendael,  (Neth.) 
Ropczyce,  (Gal.) 
Roque,  la,  (Fr.) 
Roquefort,  (Fr.) 
Roquevaire,  (Fr.) 
Romas,  (Norw.) 
Rorschach,  (Switz.) 
Rosa,  Monte,  (Alps.) 
Rosa,  Santa,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 
Rosa  Morada,  (Mex.) 
Rosario  de  Cucitta,  (Venez.) 
Rosas,  (Sp.)     Rhoda. 
Rosbecq.     See  Roosebeke. 
Roscoff,  (Fr.) 
Rose,  Sainte,  (Guad.) 
Roseau,  (Dominica,)  isl. 
Rosenau,  (H.  ;  A.  Rosnyd-  j 

banya.)  j 

Rosenberg,  (Bob.  and  II.) 
Rosenheim,  (Bav.) 
Rosetta,  (Eg.;  ar.  Rashid.) 
Rosgony,  (H.) 
Rosieres  aux  Salines,  (Fr.) 
Rosignano,  (Sard.) 
Roslawl,  (R.) 
Rosmaninhal,  (Port.) 
Rosny,  (Fr.) 
liosny  sur-Semc,  (Fr.) 
Rosnyolianya.     Sre  Rosenau. 
Rossano,  (Napl.) 
Rossebeek,  (Flanders.) 
Rossinar.     See  Resinar. 
Roszbach,  (Pr.) 
Roszwein,  (Sax.) 
Rosterschiitz.    See  Wladis- ) 

lawow.  1 


rOshc-more' 
rOshe-nie-long1 
la  roshe-pqq-zd1 

rdshe  sur  i-ong1 

ro-si'qq 

ru-kuqrr 

ro-kro-d' 

rii-dd'qqng 

rode  IH  duke 

rd'drri 

ro-des' 

rod'n'd 

rcTid'bu ;  commonly  reV- 
vu 

re  ore 

roor'  mon-de 

rda'skil-de ;  commonly 
rdti'skil'le 


rbg' gen-dqrfr 

rol-yd'  no 

ro-gqsh'no 

ru-hung' 

rO'hitsh 

rohr'ou 

roiish 

rb-'i-'d'no 

rd-koo'tsdn 

rol-dtike1 

rql'le-gim 

rol-bo-dze1 
ro'md 
ro-u'dn'y'd 
sang  rv-inang1 
ro-mang'  mQQ-t'i-e1 
ro-mdw 
ro-md  'no 
ro-ma'  nqf 
rd-mang' 

ro-md1 qqng 

ro-m'i-i' '  {m'il-y'i1 )  sur-sane 

rqnv '  me-dale 

ru-tnung' 

ro-mb-rang-tangl 

ruuis'ddlc 

rl-na  sehk 

rijn-th?s-cal'yes,  rongs- 


rdu-ch'il-yb'ne 

ronk 

ron'dd 

roun'ne 

ran'  nc-bqqrg1 

rqn'  ne-bb, 

rbngsc 

ro'ze-be-ke 

roh'zen-ddlll 

rqp-cln'tse 

id  rbke 

rake-fore1 

rake  vurc' 

reur'os 

ror'shdih 

mon'te  ro'sd 

sati'id  ru's'd 

ro'sd  mo-rd'dd 

ro-sa'ri-o  de  kqq-lcqq'td 

ro'sas 

ros-bek' 

ros-kof 

sdngt  roze 

rb-zb' 

ro' '  len-ou1 

rb' zhi-berg' 

rb'zht-hime' 

rb-set'td 

rbs-gbny 

rb-zi-ere'  0  sd-line' 

ro-sin-ya'no 

rqs-lavl1 

rbs-nid-iiin'rfdl 

rb-ni' 

rb-ni' sur-sane 

rbsh'n  i-b-bahn-yd 

rbs-sd'jio 

rqs'sr-beke 

rbsh-sh'i-ndr 

rqs'bdr/t 

rqs'vinc 

ros'ter-sh&ts1 


Rostock,  (W.  Germ.) 
Rostov,  (R.) 
Rota,  (Sp.) 
Rothonburg,  (Pr.) 
Rothenmann,  (Styria.) 
Rothcnthunn,  (Switz.) 
Rothenthurmpasz,  ( Trans.) 
Rothschild.     See  Roeskilde. 
Rotondo,  Monte,  (Cors.) 
Rotterdam,  (Neth.)    Rot-    j 

ersdumum.  \ 

Rottweil,  (Wurt.) 
ituttum,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Iltftz.     See  Retz. 
Roubaix,  (Fr.) 
Roubion,  (Fr.)  r. 
Rouen,  (Fr.)    Rotomagus,  I 

Rotomuyi.  J 

Rouerque,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Roujan,  (Fr.) 
Roulers,  (Belg.  ;  Jlem.  ) 

Rousselaer.)  \ 

Rousses,  les,  (Fr.) 

Roussillon,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Rovata,  (Austr.  It.) 
Rovere  di  Velio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Roveredo,  (Tyrol ;  g.  Ro-  ) 

voreith.)  \ 

Rovigno,  or  Trevigno,  (111.) 
Rovigo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Roville,  iFr.) 
Rowno,  (R.  Pol.) 
Roxo,  (Scnegambia,)pr07K. 
Roye,  (Fr.) 
Ro'zan,  (Pol.) 
Rozprza,  (Pol.) 
Rubial,  (Sp.)  r. 
Rucupichincha,  (S.  A.)  vole- 
Rudau,  (Pr.) 
Rudelstadt,  (Pr.) 
Riideslieim,  (Germ.  Nassau.) 
Rudkifibing,  (Denm.) 
Rudolstadt,  (Genu.) 
Rueda  de  Medina,  (Sp.) 
Rueda  de  Xalon,  Jalon,  (Sp.) 
Rueil,  (Fr.) 
Ruff'ec,  (Fr.) 
Riigen,  (Baltic,)  isl. 
Rugles,  (Fr.) 

Ruhr,  (Germ.)  r.    See  Roer. 
Ruidera,  (Sp.)  lake. 
Ruisbruek.     See  Ruijsbroek. 
Ruivaes,  (Port.) 
Rumburg,  or  Rauneburg,     ) 

(Boh.)  \ 

Rumigny,  (Fr.) 
Rumilly,  (Sard.) 
Runghen,  (R.) 
Rnpelmonde,  (Belg.) 
Ruppin,  (Pr.) 

Ruremonde.  Sec  Roermonde. 
Ruskinocz,  or  Risdorf,  (H.) 
Ruscsuk,  (Bulg.) 
Ruszt,  (H.) 
Rutherglen,  (Scot.) 
Rutigliano,  (Napl.) 
Ruvo,  (Napl.) 
Rybinsk,  (R.) 
Ryczyvvol,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Ryd£yna.     Sec  Reison. 
Rynbcck,  (Neth.) 
Rynsburg.     See  Rhijnsburg. 
Ryssel.     See  Lille. 
Ryswyk,  (Netb.) 
Rzeczyca,  (R.) 
Rzeszow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 


ros'tqk 

rqs-tqf 

ro1  to. 

rv' ten-bqq?'gr 

ro'  ttn-nidn1 

ro'ten-tqqrm' 

ro'ten-tqqrm'pcte 

rotc'shildt 

vion'te  ro-tun'do 

rqt'ter-ddm1 ;  e.  rot'ter- 

dani 
rut.' vile 
rqt'tdam 
rdats 
rqq-bd' 
rqo-b'i-dngr 

rqq-dng' ;  e.  roo'en 

rqq-erk' 
rqq-gdng' 

rqq-lere',  rous1  se-lUlir 


rqqs-si -'i-ong' \sil-yong') 

ro-ud'td 

ro'oe-re  di  vel'lo 

ro-ve-re'do,  ro've-ritc 

ro-mn'yo 

ro-v'i'go 

ru-v'ile1 

rov'no 

ro'shqq 

ro-d1 

ro'shdn 

rqx'prsh'd 

rqq-bi-dV 

rqq-kqq-pi-ch'in.'  ch'd 

rqo'dou 

rqq'  del-stddV 

rh'des-hlme' 

rud'kffh  (k'i-da)bing 

rqq' '  dql-stddt 

rqq-e'dd  de  me-d'i'nd 

rqq-e'dd  de  chd-luii' 

rft-rly' 

rii-fek' 

rii'a-eii 

rhgl 

rqqr 

rnq-'i-de'r'd 

rois'brook 

rqn-i-vdngsr 

rqqm'bqqrg 

ru-m'in-yi'     ^ 

rit-iu'il-yi'(m'i-'i-y'i') 

rconrlgen 

ru-pd-mdngd' 

rccp-p'ine' 

riire-mongd' 

rqqsh'k'i-nqts 

rqqsh-tshqqk 

rqqst 

rug'len 

rqq-t'il-yii'no 

roq'vo 

rii-b'insk' 

r'it-xh'i'vqql 

r'id-shi'n'd 

rinc'bek 

i'jns'baurg 

rzs'sH 

ris'inke 

rslidng-ck'i'tsd 

rehe'sliqqf 


s. 


Saal,  (Bav.) 
Saale,  (Germ.)  r. 
Saalfeld,  (Saxe  Meiningen.) 
Saalfelden,  (Austr.) 
Saalniiinster.   See  Salmtfn- ) 

ster.  j 

Saane.     See  Sarine. 
Saanen,  (Switz. ;  fr.  Ges-    ) 

senay.)  j 

Saar,  (Mor.  ;  boh.  Zdiar.) 
Saar,  Sane,  1  Pr.  and  Fr.)  r. 
Saarburg,  (Pr. ;  fr.  Sane-    ) 

bourg.)  j 

Saarlnaick,      \  ^ j£       { 
Saarbaicken,^      ^     \ 

Saardam,  Zaardam,  (Neth.) 

SaargennSnd,  (Pr. ;/;-.  ) 

Sarreguemines.)  ( 


told 
zd'le 
zahl'feldt 
lal'fil-den 

zdl'  miin'ster 

z'd:ne 

zti'  nhi 

zalir 
Idhr 


zdhr'bqqrg 

zdlir'brdlc 
zalir'bruk'ken 

soJir'ddni 

zdlir'  gc-mitnd1 


Saar-Louis,  (Rben.  Pr.) 

Saaz.     See  Zalec. 

Sabacz,  (Serv.) 

Sahara,  (Braz.) 

Sabbionetta,  (Lomb.) 

Sabia,  (E.  At) 

Sabina,  (Pont.  St.) 

Sabioncello,  (Dalm.)  isl. 

Sables,  les,  d'Olonnc,  (Fr.) 

Sabor,  (Port.)  ;. 

Sabrao,  (As.  Archip.)  isl. 
Jidcnara. 

Sabugal,  (Port.) 

Sabye,  (Denm.) 

Sacatecoluca,  (San  Salva- 
dor, C.  A.) 

Saceda,  (Sp.) 

Sacedon,  (Sp.)     Thermida. 

Sachsen,  (e.  Saxony,)  Icing. 

Sachsen  Altenburg, 
(Germ.)  ducky. 

Sachsen  Coburg  Gotha, 
(Germ.)  duchy. 

Sachsen  Meinin(nun)gen  { 
Hildburghausen,  (Germ.)  > 
duchy.  } 

Sachsen  Weimar  Eise-  ) 
nach,  (Germ.)  gr.  duchy.  \ 

Sachsen  burg,  (III.) 

Sachslen,  (Switz.) 

Sacile,  (Austr.  It.) 

Sacramento,  (Calif.) 

Sadao,  (Port.) 

Saeter,  (Sw.) 

Safita,  (Syria.) 

Sagan,  (Pr.  Sil.) 

Sagasuy,  (Braz.  Sea,)'g-u// 

Sagres,  (Port.) 

Sahagun,  (Sp.) 

Saillon,  (Switz.) 

Saima,  (R.)  lake. 

Saint  Acheul,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Aignan,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Aubin,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Bartheleiny,  (W.  Ind.) 

Saint  Brieux,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Claude,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Cloud,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Cyr,  (Fr.)  castle. 

Saint  Denis,  Denys,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Diez,  (Fr.) 

Saint  Dizier,  (Fr.) 

Sainte  Lucie,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 

Sainte  Marguerite,  (Fr.)  isl. 

Sainte  Marie  aux  Mines,     ) 

(Fr.)  \ 

Sainte  Pelagic, ( Paris, ) prison. 
Saintes,  (Fr.) 

Saintes,  les,  (W.  Ind.)  isls. 
Sainte  ^Suzanne,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Etienne,  (Fr.) 
Sainte  Ursanne,  (Switz.) 
Saint  Eustache,  (\V.  Ind.) 
Saint  Florent,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Florcntin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Flour,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Gaudeus,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Gerard,  (Belg.) 
Saint  Germain  en  Laye,(Fr.) 
Saint  Gobin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Helena,  (W.  Af.)  isl. 
Saint  Ilippolyte,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Joan  d'Acre,  (Syria.) 
Saint  Jean  d'Angoly,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Jean  d'Aulps,  (Sard.) 
Saint  Jean  de  Losne,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Jean  de  Luz,  (Fr ) 
Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  ) 

(Sard.)  ( 

Saint  Jean  Pied-de-Port,      j 

(Fr.)  ( 

Saint  Junien,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Leonard,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Luce,  (Madag.)  bay. 
Saint  Maixent,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Malo,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Mare,  (Hayti.) 
Saint  Marccllm,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Maurice,  (Sard.) 
Saint  Maximin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Menehould,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Michel ,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Milne  I,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Nicolas,  (Hayti,)        ) 

prom.  ) 

Saint  Omer,  (Fr.) 
Saintonge,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 
Saint  Oucn,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Paul,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Paul  de  [.eon,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Pierre  d'Albigny,        ( 

(Sard.)  i 


s'cirfi-lQQ-i' 

zoJils 

sh'd-bitts 

sd-bd-^ruJ 
s'ubb'i-o-nH'ia 
sa'bi-d 
sa-bi'nd 

sd-bi-On-chel'lo 
le  sdbl  do-Ion1 
sa-bore' 

sabrd'yc^ng 

sd-b$$-gdlr 
za'bxi 

sa-Icd'tc-kd-lQn'kcl 

sa-tht'dd 

sd-ihe-don' 

sdk'stn 

i    sd/c'seu  dl'tzn-bQQrgr 

sdk'shi  ko'bcqrg  gu'td 

sak'shi  ml' nin" (nqon.")- 
gin  kitd1 bq^rg-htiu' ihi 


saJcfshi  vl'mdr  i'ze-uach' 

sdlc'sen-bq(rg' 

sdlcs'tm 

sd-ck'i'le 

sd-Urd-mFn'to 

sd-dd'  qqng 

zd'ter 

sd-fi'td 

za'iran     ^ 

Sd-ird-SOQ'i 

sa-d-ijQcn'    ^ 

sal-yong' ,  sd-'i-yung1 

sd't-md 

sdng-ta-shtiiilt 

sang-tan-i/dug* 

sdug-tu-bditir' 

sang  bdr-tpAe~mV 

sang  bfi-mjj 

sang  Irtodc 

sang  kloQ 

sang  sire 

sang  d'd-n'i1 

sang  d'i-e' 

sang  di-zi-e1 

sdngt  lii-si' 

sdngt  mdr-g'c-r'ite1 

sdngt  md-ri'  0  mine1 

sdngt  pc-ld-g'i' 

sdn  "t 

le  sdngt 

sdngt  sU-zdnr 

sang  te-ti-en' 

sdngt  xir-zan,' 

sdng  ieu-staslie* 

sdng  fio-rdng1 

sdng  flo-rang-tang* 

sdng  JlQQr 

sdng  gu-ddng' 

sdng  gc-rahrf 

sdng  gey-mang-'  dng  ld.r 
sdng  go-bang' 

saint  kfl'lc-nOj  hc-lc'na 

sdng-t'ip-pd-litc' 

sdng  gati'j  ddltr 

sdng  gang  ddngsh-l'i1 

sdng  gang  dope' 

sdng  gang  dd  lone 

sdng  gang  dd  His 

sdng  gang  dd  mD-fi-en? 

^~. 

sdng  gang  pi^c'dc-pore' 

sdng  gii-n't'-dniT' 

sdng  le-u-ndlir' 

sdng  ins 

sdng  makr-sang? 

sdng  via-lo' 

samr  mar 

sdng  viar-sp!-IdngT 

sdng  mo-r'ice' 

sdng  ?na!;-s?-mdng' 

.w7Nir  ii;r-nc-.'i{o' 

san^  mishW 

sdng  vii-ki-il' 

sdng  n'i-kj-ld' 

sang-td-meri1 

zd;'Lr  ti^rang' 

.\rin<r  p<  \e 

sdng  pole  de  le-ong1 

sdng  pi-crc'  ddl-bin-y'i1 

vile  ;  Z  short,  but.  —  Fr.  eft.  long,  cu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  — in"ger.  — g,  aft,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  /. 
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sang  pong  de  tom-nii-ere' 
sang  kang-tdng' 


saii£ 
sdni 


■  re-mi' 

■  se-verc' 


sang  trong 


•  tro-puzc' 

■  vdle-r'i'  aiig  ko 


Saint  Pierre  le  Moutiers,(Fr.)  sang  pi-ire'  Id  mgq-t'i-e' 
Saint  Pons  de  Tommieres,  ( 

(Ft.)  | 

Saint  auentin,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Remy,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Sever,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Tron,  or  Tmijen,        ) 

(Neth.)  S 

Saint  Tropes,  (Fr.) 
Saint  Valery  en  Caux,  (Fr.) 

SaintVincent,(W.  Ind.)  isl.  j 

Saint  Ya.     See  Santia. 

Sajo,  (H.)r. 

SajoGomffr,  (H.) 

Salcari,  (Turk.)  r 

Sakaria,  (Turk.) 

Sakmara,  (R.)  r. 

Sala,  (Sw.) 

Saladillo,  (La  Plata,)  r. 

Salado,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Salado  de  Arjona,  (Sp.)  r. 

Salagora,  (Albania ) 

Salaina,  (C.  A.) 

Salamanca,  (Sp.)  Salmantica.  sd-ld-mdn'kd 


sa  n» 
sdno 
sang  vdug-sdngr ;  e.  6 

vnicent 
sdng-ti-d' 
sha-yo 

shd-yu-gduh-meWr 
sa'kd-ri 
sd-kd-ri'd 
sdh-md'rd 
zd'ld 

sd-ld-dil'yo 
sd-ld'do 

sd-ld'do  de  dr-cho'nd 
su-ld-go'  rd 
sd-la'md 


Salamanca  de  Bacalar, 

(Mex.)  $ 

Salamis,  (Gr.)  isl. 
Salanche,  (Sard.) 
Salar  de  Labra,  (Sp.) 
Salas-y-Gomez,  (Pac.  Oc.) 
Saldafia,  (Sp  ) 
Saldanlia,  (S.  Africa,)  bay. 
Sale,  (Barb.) 
Sale  di  Tortona,  (N.  It.) 
Salemi,  (Sic.) 

Salerno,  (Napl.)     Salernum. 
Saleve,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Salicetto,  (Sard.) 
Salies,  (Fr.) 
Salignac,  (Fr.) 
Salina,  or  Salmi,  (Medi-      ) 

terr.)  isl.  \ 

Salinas  de  Afiana,  (Sp.) 
Saline,  (Sic.) 
Salins,  (Fr.) 
Sallanclies,  or  Sallenches,   \ 

(Sard)  i 

Salies  la  Source,  (Fr.) 
Salient,  (Sp.) 
Salm  Die,  (Pr. )  castle. 
Salmunster,  or  Saalmun-     ) 

ster,  (Hesse  Cassel.)  \ 

Salo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Salobrena,  (Sp.) 
Salon,  (Sp  )  r. 
Salong,  (Fr.) 
Salona,  (Dalin.) 
Salonica,  Salonichi,  Salo-   i 

nik,  (Turk.)    Thessaloni-  > 

ca.  ) 

Salor,  (Sp.)  r. 
Salta  del  Tucuman,  (La      ) 

Plata.)  \ 

Saltens  Elf,  (Nonv.)  r. 
Saltillo,  (Mex.  Conf.) 
Salto  Chico,  (Parag.)  falls. 
Saluzzo,  (N.  It.  ;  fr.  Sa-      ) 

luces.)  j 

Salvages,  (W   Af.)  isls. 
Salvatierra,  (Sp.) 
Salvatierra  de  Tonnes,  (Sp.)  sul-rd-li-er'rd  de  tor'mes 


sd-ld-vidn' kd  de  bd-kd- 

Idkr' 
sd'  la-mis 
sd-ldngsh' 
sd-Id/ir'  de  Id'br'd 
sd'lds-i-go'metli{mes) 
sdl-ddn'yd 
sdl-dan'yd 
sd-le' 

sd-le'  d'i  tor-to'nd 
sd-le'm'i 
sd-ler'no 
sd-leve' 
sd-l'i-cket'to 
sd-l'i' 
sd-lin-ydk' 

sd-li'nd(ni) 

sd-l'i'nds  de  dn-yd'nd 

sdli'ne 

sd-ldug' 

sd-ldngsh.' 

sdl Id  soQrse 
sdl-yenV 
idlni  dik 

zdl'mun'ster 

sd-lo' 

sd-lo-bren'yd 

su-lon' 

su-long' 

sd-lo'nd 

sd-lo-n';' ku(k'i) ,  sd-lo- 
riike' 

su-lorer 

sdl'td  del  toq-koQ-mdn' 

zdV 'tens-elf 
sal-til1 i/o 
sal'lo  ch'i'ko 

sd-loot'so,  sa-lfas1 

su'-vd'ges 
sul-euti-er'rd 


Salvore,  (III.) 

Salza,  or  Salzach,  (Austr.)  r 

Salzbrunn,  (Pr.) 

Salzburg,  (Austr.)  j 

Salzburg.     See  Sovar 
Salzkainmergut,  (Austr.)     ) 

distr.  \ 

Salzungen,  (Saxe  Mei-        I 

ningen.)  ( 

Salzwedcl,  (Pr.) 
Samara,  (R.) 
Samhor,  (Gal  ) 
Sambre,  (Fr  )  r. 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  (Fr.)  old  I 

dep.  \ 

Samer.  (Fr.) 
Sainrnarino.     Sec  San  Ma-  ) 

rino  ( 


idl-vo're 

zdlt'sd,  idlt'sdch 

lulls'  broon 

lillts'boorg;  e.salz'(sultz') 

burg 
zdlts'bogrg 

idUs'kdm'mer  gQQt 

zdll' soon"  gen 

zults'vc-del 
sd-md'rd 
sdm'bor 
sdngbr 

sdngbr-e-meuze 


sdin-md-ri'no 


Samminiato,  or  San  Mini-  )- ,. 

,i„   rT,,™  \  (*  sum-mi-ni-a'to 


ato,  (Tiisc.) 

Samoszin,  (Pr.  Pol.;  g. 
Samotschau  ) 

Samoens,  (Sard.) 

Sainsoe,  (Caltegat,)  isl. 

Samntscliau.     Sec  Samos- 
zin 

Samter,      See  Szamatyly. 

San,  (Austr  )  r. 

Sanabria,  (Sp  )  lake. 

San  Antiuco,  (Sard.)  isl. 


zd-mo'shin 
sd-mo-dng' 
zdm'zeW 

zd'mot-shou1 

zdm'tir 
z'dn 

sd-nd'ln'i  a 
sdn  an  t'i'd-ko 


San  Bernardo  de  Tarija, 

(La  Plata.) 
San  Bonifacio,  (Cors.)  isl. 
San  Carlos  de  Monterey, 

(New  Calif.) 
Sancerre,  (Fr  ) 
San  Christoval  de  la  Lagu 

na,  (Teneriffe.) 
San  Christovao,  (Rio  Ja- 
neiro,) -palace. 
Sancy,  Pic  de,  (Fr.)  m. 
Sandec,  (Gal.) 
Sandersliausen,  (Hesse.) 
San  Diego,  (New  Calif.) 
Sandoe,  (North  Sea,)  isl. 
Sandomir,  (Pol. ;  pol.  San-  j 

domierz.)  ( 

Sandov(b)al  de  la  Reyna,    ( 

(Sp.)  i 

San  Felice,  (Pont  St.)  palace. 
San  Felipe  de  Benguela,      I 

(W.  coast  Af.)  ( 

San  Felipe  de  Linares, (Mex.) 
San  Fernando  de  Apure,      I 

(Colomb.)  \ 

San  Francisco  de  Cam-        j 

peclie,  (Mex.)  ) 

San  Francisco  de  Quito,      j 

(Colomb.)  ( 

Sangay,  (S.  A.)  vole. 
San  Gennaro,  (Pout.  St.)  mt. 
Sangerhausen, (Pr 
San  Germano,  (Napl.) 
San  Geronimo  de  Yuste,      ) 

(Sp.)  cloister.  ) 

San  Giorgio  Maggiore,    _      ) 

(tt''ar Venice,) cloister, isl.  \ 
San  Giovanni  di  Tiduccio,  i 

(Napl.)  j 

San  Giuliano,  (Sic.)  mt. 
Sangonera,  (Sp.)  r 
San  Gonzalo,  (Btaz.)  haven. 
Sangiiesa,  (Sp.) 
Sanguinetto,  (C    It.)  r. 
San  Jacinto,  (Mex.)  r. 

San  Jayme,  (Colomb.) 

San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,    j 

(Colomb.)  S 

San  Jose  del  Parral,  (Mex.) 
San  Jose  de  Oruna,  (Trinid.) 
San  Juan  Bautista,  (Mex.) 
San  Juan  del  Alfaraclie,       ) 

(Sp.)  S 

San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,     / 

(La  Plata.)  ] 

San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,       } 

(Colomb.)  ) 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,       ) 

(Gnat.)  j 

San  Juan  de  Uloa,  (Mex.) 
San  Lazzaro  degli  Armeni,  ) 

(Venice,)  isl.  \ 

San  Leucio,  (Napl.) 
San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  (Sp.)  \ 

burying  place  of  the  Span-  > 

ish  kings.  5 

San  Lucar  de  Bavrameda,   ) 

(Sp.)  S 

San  Lucar  de  Guadiana,      ) 
(Sp.)  i 

San  Lucar  la  Mayor,  (Sp.) 
San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  (Mex.) 
San  Luis  Potosi.  (Mex.) 
San  Marino,  (It.)  republic. 
San  Martin  del  Castanar,    ) 

(Sp.)  S 

San  Michele,  (Austr.  It.) 
San  Miguel  de  Tucuman,    ) 

rLa  Plata.)  ( 

Sau  Miguel  el  Grande,  (Mex.) 
San  Nicola,  (Napl.)  isl. 
San  Nicolas  del  Puerto,  (Sp.) 
San  Nicolo  di  Skinari,         > 

(Zante.)  ( 

Sannio      See  Molise. 
San  Pedro  de  Batopilas,       ) 

(Mex )  ] 

San  Pedro  de  Cardena,        j 

(Sp.)  cloister.  \ 

San  Pietro  Legnago,  ) 

(Austr.  It.)  \ 

San  Quirico,  (Tusc.) 
San  Roque,  (Sp  ) 
San  Rosson,  (Napl.) 
San  Salvador,  (Gnat.)  prov. 
San  Salvador  deFalaniche,  j 

(Sp.)  i 

San  Salvador  de  J ujuv,        ( 

(La  Plata.)  ( 

San  Salvador  del  Bayamo,  j 

((3uba.)  ) 


sdn ber-ndr'do  de t'a-r'i'ch'd 

sdn  bo-n'i-fd'cho 

sdn  kur'lus  de  mon-te-re'i 

sling-sere' 

sun  kri-slo'vdl  de  id  la- 
goo'nd 

sdng  kr'i-sW-vd1 cqng 

p'ik  de  sdng-si' 
zun'dets 

idii'ders-hou'zen 
sun  di-e'go 
zdn'deu 

zun-do'm'ire 

sdn-do-vul'  de  I'd  re''i-nd 

sdn  fe-li'che 

sdn  fe-li'pe  de  ben-ge'ld 

sdn  fe-li'pe  tie  li-nd'res 

sdnfer-ndn'do  de  d-pqe-re' 

sdn  frdii-th'is'ko  de  kdm- 
pe'che 

sdn  frun-tliis'ko  de  k'i'to 

sdn-gd'i 
sdn  dgen-nd'ro 
zdn" ger-hou'zen 
sdn  dgcr-iud' no 
sdn  cke-ru'ni-mo  de 
yqos'te 

sdn  dgur'dgd  mdt-go're 

sdn  dgo-vdn'n'i  di  ii-doot'- 

sho 
sdn  dgoQ-li-d'no 
sun-go-ne'rd 
sdn  gon-sd'lo 
sdn  gQQ-e'sd 
sdn-gwi-nel' to 
sdn  chd-tkin'to 
sdn  chd'i-me 
sdn  cho-d-k'in'  de  o-ma'  - 

gQQ-ds 
•sdn  cho-se'  del  pur-raV 
sdn  cho-se'  de  u-rqqn'yd 

sdn  choc-dn'  bu-qq-t'is'td 
sun  cliQQ-dn'  del  dl-fd-rd'- 

che 
sdn  cliQQ-dn'  de  Id  fron- 

te'rd 

sdn  clioo-an'  de  los  lyd'nos 
sdn  ilhoQ-dn'  de  n'i-ku-rd'  ■ 

gcjo-d 
san  chqo-un'  de  qo-lo'd 

sdn  Idt'sd-ro  del-ydi'-me'ni 
sail  le-Qot'sho 

sail  lo-ren'thd  el  re-dV 

sdn  loo'kdr  de  bdr-rd-me'- 

dd  ^ 

sdn  loo'kdr  de  gqo-d-di~ 

d'nd 
sdn  loo'kdr  la  ma-yore1 
sdn  loo-is'  de  Id  pdlli(pds) 
sdn  loo-is'  po-to-si' 
sdn  vid-r'i'no 
sun  mur-Un'  del  kds-tdn- 

y'dr' 
sdn  m'i-ke'le 
sun  mi-gel'  de  tQQ-koQ- 

mdn' 
sdn  mi-gel'  el  grun'de 
sdn  ni-ko'ld 
sun  ni-ko-lds''  del  poo-er'to 

sdn  n'i-ko-lo'  dis-k'i-nu'r'i 

sun'  n'i-o 

sdn  pe'dro  de  bd-to-p'i'lds 

sdnpe'dro  de  kdr  den' yd 

sun  p'i-e'lro  len-yd'go 

sdn  kio'i'r'i-ko 

sdn  ro'ke 

sdn  ros-so'r'i 

sdn  sul-vudor' 

sdn  sdl-ed-dor'  de  fd-ld* 

ni'clte 
sdn  sul-vd-ddr'  de  c'hqq- 

cfiqo'i 
sdn  sdl  vd-dor'  del  bd- 

yu'iuo 


San  Sebastian  de  los  Re-      j 

yes,  (Sp.)  | 

San  Servolo,  (111.) 
San  Severino,  (Napl.) 
Sans-Souci,  (Pr.) 
Santa  Croce,  (Sic.)  prom. 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalem-  j 

me,  (church,  Rome.)         \ 
Santa  Cruz,  (Braz.)  castle. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,      ) 

(Bol.)  \ 

Santa  Dominica,  (Austral.)  i 

isl.  j 

Santa  Eufemia,  (Napl.) 

Santa  Eulalia,  (Mex.) 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  ) 

(Colomb.)  J 

Santa  Fe  de  Guanajuato,  \ 

Santa  Fe  de  Guanaxuato,  > 

(Mex.)  ) 

Sant'  Agatha  della  Galli  j 

lie,  (Napl  )  j 
Sanla  Lucia   (La  Plata.) 

Santa  Maria  de  Darien,  ( 

(Colomb.)  ) 

Santa  Maria  de  las  Char-  I 

cas,  (Mex.)  ) 

Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  i 

(Napl.)  i 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  ( 

(Napl.)  ] 
Santander,  (Sp.) 
Sant'  Angelo,  (Napl.) 
Sanlaiii,  (Mallorca.) 
Sant'  Anna  de  Tamauli 


"1 

li      f 


pas, 
Santa  Anna  de  Tamauli 

pas,  J 

Sant'  Antioco,  (Sard.) 
Sant'  Antonio  de  Bejar,       i 

(Mex.)  j 

Santarem,  (Port.) 
Santa  Rosa  de  Cosiquira-    i 

chi,  (Mex  )  j 

Santa  Rosalia,  (Sic.) 
Santa  Trinidad,  (W   Ind.) 
Sant1  Erenio,  (Napl.)  castle, 
Santerre,  (Fr.) 
Santia,  or  Saint  Ya,  (Sard.) 
Santiago  Atnan,  (Guat.) 
Santiago  de  Caceni,  (Port.) 
Santiago  de  Calatrava,  (Sp.) 
Santiago  de  Chile,  (Chile.) 
Santiago  de  ia  Vega,  (Jam.) 
Santiago  del  Estero,  (La      ) 

Plata,)  prov.  \ 

Santiago  de  las  Monlanas,  ) 

(Colomb.)  \ 

Santiago  de  los  Cavalleros,  { 
Santiago  de  los  Cabalieros,  > 

(Hayti.)  ) 

Santiago  de  Ucles,  (Sp.)      > 

cloister.  ) 

Santiago  de  Veragua,  (Guat.) 
Santibaiiez  de  E-sgueba.(Sp.) 
Santillana,  (Sj).) 
Santo  Domingo  de  la  Cal-    / 

zada,  (Sp.)  j 

Santo  Stefano,  (Mediter.)  isl. 
Sautona,  (Sp.) 
Santos,  (Braz.) 
San  Vigilio,  (Austr.  It.) 
San  Vito,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sao  Christovao,(Braz.)  castle 
Sao  Felipe  do  Maranhao,     j 

(Braz.)  i 

Sao  Gonzalo,  (Braz  ) 

Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  (Braz.)    j 

Sao  Joao  de  Parahyba, 

(Braz.) 
Sao  Joao  do  Principe, 

(Braz.) 
Sao  Joao  de  Pesqueira, 

(Port.) 

Sao  Jorge,  (Azores.) 
Sao  Joze,  (Braz.) 
Sao  Loutenco,  (Braz.) 
Sao  Luiz  do  .Maranhao, 
(Buiz.) 

Sao  Juliao, (Port.) 
Sao  Martinho,  (Port.) 
Sao  Miguel,  (Azores.) 
Saone,  (Fr )  r. 
Saonr-et-Loire   (Fr ) 


san  se-bas-U-an'  de  IDs  re'- 

yes 
san  ser'vu-lo 
san  se-ve-n'no 
sang  -ioo-s'?' 
s'an'ta  krb'che 
san'ta  krb'che  in  dge-roo- 

sd  lem'we 
san'ta  krqos 

sdn't'a.  fa cotfi  de  I'd  si'-er'rd 

san'ta  db-m'i-iulca 
san'ta  e-oo-fe'mi-d 
san'ta  e-oo-ld'l'i-d 
san'ta  fe  de  bo-go-la1 
san'ta  fe  de  goo-a-nd- 

choo-a'to 
sdutu'  rra-td  del'l'd  gal-li'- 

7i e 
san'ta  loo'lhi  d 

sdu'tamd-ri'dde  dd-r'z-en' 

san'ta  ma-ri'a  de  las 
chtir'kas 

san'ta  md~r'z'a  di  le-OQrk'd 

san'ta  mti  li'd  mdt-gb're 

san-tdn-dei ' 
sdn-tand'  ge-lo 
sdn-tun'y'i 

san-t'dn'nd(sdn(td  an-vd) 
dz  t'a-md-OQ-li'pas 

sdn-tan-ti' 0-ko 

sdn-tdn-td'ni-Q  de  be'ch'dr 

sdn-tardng' 

san'ta  jo'su  de  ko-s'i-k'i- 
rd'ch'l 

san'ta  rd-sa-h'd 

san'ta  tri-ni~dad' 

sdn-te're-mo 

sdnfT-tere' 

sdn-t'i-a' 

sdn  ti-d'go  a-t'i-tan1 

sdn-ti-d'gon  de  kasdng1 

sdn-t'i  d' go  de  kdl'a-tra' vd 

san  ti  a' go  de  chi'le 

sdn  tz-'a'go  de  Idve'gd 

sdn-ii-'a' go  del  es-te'ro 

sdn-ii-d' go  de  las  mon- 
tdn'yas 

sdn-ti  d' ou  de  los  kd-vdl- 
(I'dl)  iji'ros 

sdn-t'i-a' go  de  no-Ides' 

san-ti-d'go  de  ve-rd' goc-d 
s'dn-ti-ban'yes  de  es-ge'b'd 
sdn-ti  I-  a d'nd 
sdn'to  do  i/i'in1 go  de  Id 

k'dl-th'd'dd 
sdn' tos-te' fa-no 
sdn-ton'y'd 
sdn' togs 
san  v'i-dgi'l'i-o 
sun  virto 

sd'oong  kr'is-to-vti'QQng 
s'd'oong  fe-li'pe  don  m'd~ 

ran-yu'ngng 
sd'novfr  gong-sd'lo 
s'd'ogng  gnn-a'qong  del 

re'i 
sa'nonrr  gCQ-a'ggng  de  pa)- 

rdi'bd 

sd'gnng  gon-d'nong  don 
prin'si-pe 

s'a'nong  gQQ-d'ocng  de 

pes-ku'  i-rd 
s'd'gong  gor'ge 
sa'onng  go  se' 
sd'onng  lo-rdngf#nn 
sa'onng  Iq-Q-'is'  dqn  m'd- 

r'dn-ya'gnug 
su'ngng  gnn-li-'d'oong 
sa'nnng  m'dr-t'in' tjQn 
sd'or.ng  mi-gel' 
sbhn        ^, 
so/in-e-lo-dre' 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat. —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  h'er.  —  Pine,  marine,  Mrd,  fig.  —Note,  d8ve,  move,  wolf,  bnck,  lord.  —  Tune,  lull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy  ;  uu,  house.  —  Fr.  &  Ic^g, 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Saone,  Haute.  (Fr.) 

die  sohn 

Sao  Pedro  dAlcantara,        ) 

sd'oong  pe'drQQ  ddl-kdn1- 

(Braz.)                                j 

td-ra 

Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  (Braz.) 

sd'oong  pe'drQQ  dQQ  sqqI 

Saorgio,  (N.  It.) 

sd-ord'  go 

Sao  Sebastiao.  (Braz.)  isl. 

sd'QQng  sc-bas-ti-a'  QQng 

Sao  Tomas,  (Guin.)  ml. 

sd'oQng  to-m'dsr 

Sao  Vicente,  (Port.)  prom. 

sd'QQng  v'i-sen'te 

Sapocai,  (S.  A.)r. 

sd-po-kd't 

Sapri,  (Nap!.) 

sd'pr'i 

Saraca,  (Braz.  i  lake. 

sd-rd-kd' 

Saracina,  (Napl.) 

s'd-r'd-ch'i'nb\ 

Saragossa,  (Sp. ;  sp.  Zara-   ) 

goza.)                                  j 

sd-rd-gos'sd 

Saraisk,  (R.) 

sd-rd'isk 

Sarajewo,  (Bosnia.) 

sd-rd-yej  vo 

Saransk.  (R.) 

sd-rdnsk' 

Sarapiqui,  (C.  A.)  r. 

sd-rd-pi-ki 

Sarapul,  (R.) 

sd-rd'pQQi 

Saratow,  (R.) 

sd-rd'to  ff 

Saratshik.  (R.) 

sd-rdl'  sliik 

Sardegna,  la,  (Mediterr. ;  e.  \ 

Id  sdr-den'yd,  sar-dm'c-a 

Sardinia  ;  g  Sardimen  ,  > 

zdr-di'n'i-en,  id  sdr- 

fr.  La  Sardaigne,)  isl.      ) 

deny' 

Sarguemines.    See  Saarge-  j 
miind.                                 j 

sdrg-m'ine1 

Sargans,  (Switz.) 

zdr'gdns 

Sarine,  (Switz. ,  g.  Saane,)  r 

sd-r'ine' 

Sarlat,  (Fr.) 

sdr-ld' 

Sarlo,  Nagy,  (H.) 
Sarnano,  (C,  It.) 

nddy  shdr-lo 

sdr-nd'no 

Sarnen,  (Switz.) 

zdr'nen 

Sarnico,  (Austr.  It.)  distr. 

sdr'n'i-ko 

Sarno,  (Napl.) 

sdr'no 

Sarnowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

sdr-no'vo 

Saronno,  (Lomb.) 
Saros,  (H.) 

sd-rb~nfno 

shd-rosh 

Saros  Patak,  (H.) 

shd-ro.ili  pd-t'dk 

Sarrancolin,  (Fr.) 

sdr-rdng-ko-ldng' 

Sarre.     See  Saar. 

s'dr 

Sarrebourg.    See  Saarburg, 

sdr-bQQr' 

Sarrebruck.     See  Saarbruck. 

sdr-br&k' 

Sarreguemines.  See  Sar-  } 
guemines  and  Saarge-.  £ 
miind.  ) 

Sarre  Louis.  See  Saar  ) 
Louis.  ) 

Sarria,  (Sp.) 

Sarrion,  (Sp.) 

Sarsina,  (C.  It.) 

Sarteano,  (Tusc.) 

Sartene,  (Cors.) 

Snrtbe,  (Fr.)  r 

Sarvar,  or  Kothburg,  (H.) 

Sarvicz,  (H  )  r. 

Sarzana,  (N.  It.) 

Sarzean,  (Fr.) 

Sarzedas,  (Port.) 

Sasbacb,  (Bad  ) 

Sas  de  Gand.  See  Sas  Van  ) 
Gent.  j 

Sassari,  (Sard.) 

Sasso  Ciinone,  (Tusc.)  mt. 

Sassuolo,  (Modena.) 

Sastago,  (Sp.) 

Sasvar,  (H.) 

Sas  Van  Gent.     See  Sas  de  ) 

Gand.  i 

Satalia,  (Turk.) 
Satins,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Satorallya  Ujbcly,  (H.) 
San.     See  Save. 
Saukeniczky.    See  Reiche-  j 

nan.  ) 

Saulieu,  (Fr.) 
Sault  de  Sainte  Marie,         ) 

(Can.)  fall.  j 

Saumur,  (Fr ) 
Saumurais,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Saut  du  Rlione,  (Fr.)  fall. 
Sauterne,  (Fr.) 
Savana-la-Mar,  (Hayti ) 
Save,  (Fr.)  r. 
Save,  (Austr.  ;  g.  Sau,)  r 
Savenay,  (Fr  ) 
Saverdun,  (Fr.) 
Saverne,  (Fr. ,  g.  Zabern.) 
Saviese,  (Switz  ) 
Savigliano,  (N.  It. ;  fr.  Sa-  j 

villian.)  I 

Savignano,  (It.) 
Savigny  sous  Beaume.  (Fr.) 
Savigny  sur  Orge,  (Fr ) 
Savillian.    See  Savigliano. 
Savio,  (It.)  r 
Savona,  (N.  It.) 
Savoy,   ) 

Savoi,    £  (It.)  duchy. 
Savoia,  ) 
Sawolinna.     Sec  Nyslott. 


sdrg-m'ine' 

sdr-lQQ-V 

sdr'r'i-'d 
sdr-ri-on' 
sSr-s'i'  nd 

sdr-te'd-no 

sdr-te'ne 

sdrte 

slidhr-vdhr 

shdhr-v'its 

sdr-tsd'n'd 

sdr-zo' 

sdr-ze'dds 

zds'bdch 

sds  de  gang 

sds'sa-ri 

sds  so  ch'i-md'ne 

sds-sQQ-olo 
sds'td-go 
sh'dsli-v'dlir 
sds  vdn  client 

sd-td-lVd 

zd'tins  ,_^ 

shd-to-rdl'yd  QQ-'i-hcty* 

zou 

sou-ke-nitsk'k'i 

so-li-au' 

so  de  sdngt  md-r'i' 

so-mfire! 

so-wit-rd' 

so  du  rone 

so -tern1 

sd-vd' nd-ld-mdr1 

save 

save  , 

sdvr-na' 

sd-ver-ddkng' 

sd-vern1 

sd-v'i-erse 

sd-v'il-yd'no 

sd-v'in-yd'no 

sd-vin-yi'  sqq  home' 

sd-v'in-y'i'  sur  orge^ 

sd-v'il-ydng' ,  sd-v'i-i-dnn 

sd'v'i-o 

sd-vo'nd 

sa'voy,  sa-voi';  it.  sd- 

vo'i-d 
sd-vo-l'in'nd 


Saxe  Altenburg.  See  Sach-  ) 

sen.  j 

Saxkioebing,  (Denm.) 
Saxony.     See  Sachsen. 
Saybusch.     See  Seiputsch. 
Sayn,  (Pr.) 
Sazavva,  (Boh.)  r. 
Scala,  (Napl.) 
Scalea,  la,  (Napl.) 
Scardona,  (Dalin.) 
Scarpanto,  (near  Crete,)  isl. 
Scarperia,  (Tusc.) 
Sceaux,  (Fr.) 
Schabacz.  (Turk.) 
Sciiachenthal,  (Switz.)  vail. 
Schadrinsk,  (R.) 
Schafberg,  (Austr.)  mt. 
Schaflfhauseii,  (Switz. ;  fr.  j 

SchafFehouse )  ) 

Schandau.  (Sax.) 
Schanzel.  (Bav  )  mt. 
Schardinc,  (Austr.) 
Sclu*nitz,  (Tyrol.) 
Scbassburg,  (Trans. ;  h.  Se- ) 

gesvar. )  ] 

Scliaumburg-Lippe.     See     j 

Lippe-Schaumburg.  y 

Scheibenberg,  (Sax.) 
Sclieerhorn,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Scheibs,  (Austr.) 
Scneideck,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Scheldt,  (Fr.  and  Neth. ;      ) 

a  Schelde  ,  fr.  Escaut.)    ) 
Sc'lelestadt,  Schellstadt,      j 

Schellestadt,  (Fr.)  j 

Sehellenberg,  (Bav  )  mt. 
Schellendorf.  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Schemnitz.     See  Selmecz    ) 

Banya.  J 

Scheyern,  (Bav.) 
Scheveningen,  (Neth.) 
Schewardmo,  (R.) 
Schibo,  (Trans  ) 
Schiedam,  (Neth.) 
Schierlmg,  (Bav  ) 
Schiermonigkoog,  (Neth.)    ) 

isl.  ] 

Schigansk,  (R.) 
Schifferstadt,  (Bav.) 
Schilda,(Pr) 
Sciiildbetg,  (Pr.  Pol.,  pol.    ) 

Ostrzeszow )  \ 

Schintznach.  (Switz.) 
Schio,  (It.) 
Schitomir,  (R.) 
Schkeuditz   (Pr) 
Schladining.  C Austr.) 
Schlan,  (Boh, ,  b.  Slany.) 
Sclilangenbad,  ,'Nassau,  G.) 
Bchleiden,  (Pr.) 
Sclileitz,  or  Schleiz  (Germ  ) 
Schlesien,  (Germ. ,  e  Sile-  ( 

sia,}  country.  \ 

Schleswig  (Denm. ;  dan     ) 

Slesvig,)  duchy  etc.  ) 

Sclileusingon,  i^Pr ) 
Schliengen,  (Bad  ) 
Scliloszberg      See  Deva. 
Schluckenau,  (Boh.) 
Schlusselburg  (R.) 
Schmad.-ibach  (Switz.) 
Schmalkalden'  (H  Cassel.) 
Schmiegel.     See  Szmygiei. 
Schmolnitz,  (H  ;  A  Szo-     I 

molnok )  j 

Schneeberg  (Sax.) 
Schneeberg,  (Germ  ;  mts. 
Schneekoppe,  (Boh  )  m- 
Schnepfenthal   (Sax  ) 
Schocket,  (Austr )  mt 
Schokken,  {Pr.  Pol.,  pah    ) 

Sknke)    '  ( 

Schonbrunn,  (Austr.)  castle. 
Schonebeck,  (Pr) 
Schonen.     Sep  Skane. 
SchSnhof,  (Boh.) 
Schi'ingau,  (Bav.) 
Sihonliausen,  (Pr.) 
Sch/inlanke,  (Pr   Pol.) 
Schoonhoven,  (Neth.) 
Schorndorf  (Wurt.) 
Schouwen,  (Neth.) 
Schotlwien,  (Austr.) 
Schrattenberg,(  Austr.)  castle. 
Schreckhorn,  (Switz.)  m. 
Schrimm,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.      i 

Szrem.)  \ 

Schtschedrinsk,  (R.) 
Schiitt,  (II.  ,  h.  Csallokoz.) 
SchiSttenliofen,  (Boh.) 
Schwabach,  (Bav.) 
Schwaben,  (Germ.  ;  e.        j 

Swabia  or  Suabia.)  ( 


al'ten-burg' 

zdz'  keu(ki-du)-bing 
sax'unij 

Sl'bQQsk 

zinc 

sdh'zd-vd 

skd'ld 

Id  skd-le'tl 

sk'dr-dd'n'd 

skdr'pdn-to 

skdr-pc-r'i'  it 

ssoh 

ska-bats 

shech'  en-tuXe1 

shd-dr'insk' 

shaj'berg 

shaf-hou'  zen,  shdf-fQQS' 

shdn'dou 
shent'sit 
shi'r' ding 
shdr'nits 

shds'bQQrg 

shoum'boQrg-lip'pe 

shl'ben-bi'rg' 
shcre'horn 
shlbs 
shi'dek 

skelt,  s-chil'de 

skele-stdd' ,  shil'le-stdd' 

skd'len-berg1 
shel' len-dorf1 

shem'nits 

shl'ern 

s-che' '  oe-nin" gen 

she-vdr-d'i'no 

sh'i-bo 

s-ch'ih'ddm 

shire'  ling 

s-cliihr'  mo-nig-kollg* 
sh'i-gdnsk1 
shif'fer-stadt' 
shil'dd 

shildi'berg 

shints'nach 

slk'o 

sh'i-to'm'ire 

shkoi'dits 

sldddining 

shldn 

shian'1  gen-bUd1 

shii  den 

shlits 

Me  z'i-en 

sktes'vig 

shloi' zin"  gen 
shline'  gen 
shlos'berg 
shlQQk' ke-nou 
shliis'  sel-bQQrg' 
skmd' dr'i-bdch' 
shmdV  kdt-den 
shm'i  gel 

shm&l'nits 

shve'berg 
shne'birg 
shne'kop-pe 
shnip  fen-tdle1 
shduh'ke* 

shok'ken 

sheiin'brQQn 

sheu'ne-bek 

sho'nen 

shcnn'lwf 

she^nn' gov. 

shctnv'hou'zin 

shdiln'ldn"he 

s-cholm'ho-ven 

shorn' dorf 

s-chou'ven 

shot'  vine 

shrdt' ten-berg 

shrek'horn 

shrim 

shtshe-drinsk,' 
shut 

shut'ten-ho'fen 
shwd'bdck 

shwd'ben 


Schw achat,  or  Schwechat, 

(Austr.) 
Schwalbach,  (Germ)     See 

Langenschwalbach. 
Schwallenbach,  (Austr.) 
Scliwanuberg,  (Boh  ) 
Schwarzburg-Rud  slstadt, 

(Germ.)  prin. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 

sen,  (Germ.)  prin. 
Schwarzenbach,  (Bav.) 
Schwarzenberg,  (Sax.) 
Scliwarzkosteletz,  (Boh.) 
Schwarzwald,  or  Black 

Forest,  (Germ.)     Silva 

Marciana. 
Sell watz, or  Schwaz, (Tyrol. ) 
Schwechat.     See  Schwachat. 
Sell  wed  t,  (Pr.) 
Schweidnitz,  (Pr ) 
Schweint'urt,  (Bav  ) 
Scliweiz,  (e.  Switzerland  j  ^ 

fr  La  Suisse  ,  it.  La        > 

Svizzera.)  J 

Schwerin,  (N  Germ.) 
Schwetzingen.  (Bad.) 
Schwytz,  or  Schwyz,  ) 

(Switz.)  j 

Schyndel,  (Neth.) 
Sciablese.     See  Chablais. 
Sciacca,  (Sic.) 
Sciamben     See  Chambery. 
Scicli,  (Sic.) 

Scilla,  or  Scislio,  (Napl.) 
Scigliano,  (Napl.) 
Scilly  Islands.     See  Sorlin- ) 

gues,  les.  j 

Scio,  (^3gean  Sea,)  isl. 
Sclafani,  (Sic.) 
Scordia,  (Sic.) 
Scrivia,  (Sard  ) 
Scuderi, or  Sparverio,  ) 

(Sic  )  mt.  \ 

Scurcola,  (Napl.) 
Scylla,  (Napl.) 
Seara,  (Braz.)    SeeCeara.  ) 

Ceara.  ) 

Sebastiansberg,  (Boh.) 
Seben,  (H.  ;  h.  Szebeny  or  ) 

Sebeny.)  j 

Sebenicn,  (Dalm.) 
Sebes,  (H  ) 
Sebesch,  (Pol.) 
Seccllia,  (It  )  r, 
Sechelles,  les,  (Ind  Oc=)  isls 
Sechshaus,  (Austr.) 
Sechura,  (Peru,)  bay. 
Seculejo,  (Fr  )  lake. 
Sedan,  (Fr.) 
Sedaiia,  (Sp.)  r. 
Sedano,  (Sp.) 
Sedlitz,  (Boh  ;  b.  Sedlec.) 
Seehausen,  (Pr.) 
Seeland,  (Denm. ;  Zee-       ) 

land,)  isl.  \ 

Seez,  or  Sez,  (Fr  ) 
Segeberg,  (Denm  ) 
Segesvar.     See  Schassburg. 
Segna,  (Croatia.) 
Segni,  (S.  It.) 
Segorve,  (Sp  ) 
Segovia,  (Sp.) 
Sogovia  la  Nueva,  (Guat.) 
S6gur,  (Fr.) 
Segura,  (Sp.) 
Segura  de  Leon,  (Sp.) 
Seiland,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Seillc,  (Fr.)  r. 
Seine,  (Fr.)  r. 
Seine-et-Mame,  (Fr )  dep. 
Seine-Inferieure,  (Fr.)  dep. 

Seine-et-Oise,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Seiputsch,  Seybusch,  Say 

busch,  (Austr.  ;  p. 

Zywiec.) 
Seitenstadten,  (Austr.) 
Selhoe,  (Norw  ) 
Sele,  (Napl.)  r. 
Selefkieh,  (ruins  of  Seleu- 

cia,  Natolia.) 
Selenginsk,  (R.) 
Seligenstadt,  (H  Darmst.) 
Selle,  (Fr.)  r. 
Selles  sur  Cher,  (Fr  ) 
Sellye,  (H.) 
Setters,  (Nassau,  G.) 
Selmecz  Banya,  or  Schem- 

nitz,  (H.) 
Seltschau,  (Boh.) 
Semendria,  (Servia.) 
Seminara,  (Napl.) 
Semlianoigorod,  (part  of 

Moscow.) 


"1 


shw'd' chat 

ahw'dl' b'dch 

shw'dVUn  b'dch1 

shwdn'berg 

shw'arts'  bc<yrg-rQQfdol- 

st'ddt' 
shiodrU'  bQQrg-ton'  ders- 

hov.'ihi 
shw  art' sen -bach 
shwdrt  sen  berg' 
shwdris'  kqs' te-Utz 

shwdrts'valdt 

shwdts 
shwich'dt 
s  hwe  dt 
shwid'nits 
shwine'fQQrt 

shwits 

shwe-r'iner 
shwet'sin" gin 

shwits 

s-chin'del 

shd-ble'se 

shdk'Ud 

shdm-be-r'if 

shik'lf 

sh'il'td,  sh'iVyo 

sh'U-ya'no 

scil'ly  Viands 

sh'i'o 

skld'f'd-rii 

shor-di'd 

$kfi'v'i-'d 

shQO-de'r'i 

skQQr1 ko-l'd 
sh'il'l'd 

se-a-rd' 

ze-bas't'i-'dns-bergf 

ze'ben,  she~beny 

se-be'n'i-ko 

she-be sh 

ze'besh 

sek'k'i-'d 

le  se-sheV 

zex'hous 

se-chQQ'rd 

s'e-ku-le-gor 

se-ddng' 

se-ddn'yd 

se-da'no 

zed'lits,  sed'Uts 

ze'hou'zin 

ze'ldnd' 

sehs 

ze'  ge-berg 

she-  gesh-v'dJir 

sen' yd 

sen'y'i 

se-gqr've 

se-go'v'i-d  ^ 

se-g5'v'i-d  id  nQQ-e'v'd 

se-giire' 

se-gQQ'rii 

se-rrQQ!rd  de  le~onr 

zVldnd 

sely 

sane 

sane-e-mdm 

s&ne-dng-fe-r'i-etLr1 

sajie-e-o-dzer 

zVpQQtsh 

zVten-st&d'ten 

zelb'eH 

se'le 

st-lefk'i-e 

ze-len-ginskf 

zeti-gen-stddt* 

sel-lej 

set  sUr  sherc 

she  I -ye 

zel'ters 

shet-mets  baJm-y'd 

zeWskou 

se-men'  dr'i-'d 
se-m'i-nd'rd 

zeml-yd-nv'i-gd-r5d 


vite  ;  it  short,  but.  —  Fr.  <&  long,  0T1  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An"ger.  —  g,  cA,  guttural  j  g  as  a-  in  pleasure.  —  f  final,  Fr.  re.  —  tj,  between  v  and  /. 
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Semlin,  (Aiistr.  Slavonia ; 

h.  Zimony.) 
Seinoy.  (Luxembourg,) r. 
Semtnering,  (Austr.)  tut, 
Sempacll,  >  Switz.) 
Semur,  (Fr.) 
Seinur  en  Auxois,  (Fr.) 
Senarica,  (Nap!.) 
Sendero,  (Up. Guin.)  country. 
Seneffe,  (Belg. ) 
Senegal,  (Africa,)  r. 
Senez,  (Fr.) 

Scnglea,(pa?-t  o/LaValetta.) 
Senio,  (It.)  r. 
Senjen,  (Norvv.)  isl, 
Senlis,  (Fr.) 

Senonsis,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Sens,  (Fr.)     Jlgendicum. 
Sentina,(Pont.  St.)  Sanitium. 
Sentis,  (Switz.)  m. 
Sepes-Varalya.  See  Kirch-  ) 

dorf.  j 

Sepey,  (Switz.) 
Sepino,  (Napl.) 
Sepsi  Szent  Gyflrgy,  or        ) 

Gergesmarkt,  (H.)  j 

Sept  Fontaines,  (Neth.) 
Sequillo,  (Sp.)  r. 
Seraing,  (Belg.) 
Seravezza,  (Tusc.) 
Sercliio,  (It.)  r. 
Serdowsk,  (R.) 
Seregipe  del  Rey,  (Braz.)    ) 

prov.  ) 

Seregno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Serem,  (Port.) 
Serendib,  old  name  for  Cey-  ) 

ion.  \ 

Sereth.     See  Syreth. 
Sergatscl),  (R.) 
Sergievvsk,  (R.) 
Sergio,  (Dalin.)  tat. 
Serido,  (Braz.)  r. 
Serinliaem,  (Braz.) 
Serio,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Sermido,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sennione,  (Lornb.) 
Seron,  (Sp.) 
Serovvic,  ;Boh.) 
Serpuchow,  (R.) 
Serra  d'Assuiripcao,  ) 

(Braz.)  mts.  \ 

Serra  de  A^or,  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Alcoba.  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Alvazere,  (Port.)   j 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Amarelha,  (Port.)  i 

mts.  ) 

Serra  de  Arrabida,  (Port.)    i 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Cachambu,  ) 

(Braz.)  mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Caldeirao,  (Port.)  i 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Chapada,  (Braz.)   ) 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Cbazia,  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Ciara,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Cincura,  (Braz.)    ) 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Cintra,  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Gerez,  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Guardunlia,  ) 

(Port.)  mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Marao,  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Momil.  (Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Monchique,  ( 

(Port.)  mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Montezinho,  i 

(Port.)  mts.  \ 

Serra  Navalbeira,(Port.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Nogueira,  (Port.)   I 

mts.  \ 

Serra  de  Oroho,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Serra  de  Priaija,  (Braz.)  mts. 
Serra  di  Santo  Stefano,        ( 

(Napl.)  i 

Serra  dos  Oliiquitos,  (Br.)     i 

mts.  \ 

Serravalle,  (Tusc.) 
Serrieres,  (Switz.) 
Serro.    See  Villa  do  Principe. 
Sertao,    )  (Braz.)  sand  I 

Sertam,  j      plain.  ) 

Servola,  (111.) 
Sesia,  (N.  It.) 
Sestola,  (Modena.) 
Sestri,  (N.  It.) 

Setenil  de  las  Bodegas,  (Sp.) 
Settimo,  (It.) 

Setuval,  /  .„  _,  ^  ( 

Setubal      (Port0 


zem-l'iner 

s'e'-mo-a' 

zem'  me-rtngf 

zem'pdch 

s'c-miire'  ^ 

s'e-murc'  dn  os-so-d1 

se-nd-r'i' ltd 

sen-de-ro' 

s'e-nef' 

se-ne-gdl' 

se-nes' 

sen-gle'd 

se'ni-o 

ze/t'yen 

s'dng-W 

se-no-ndl 

sdngs 

sen-t'i'n'd 

s'dng-t'i' 

she  -pesh-v'd-v'dl'y'd 

se-pd' 
se-p'i'no 

shep-sh'i  sent  dydhrdy 

sefong-tdne' 

se-k'il'yo 

s'c-rdng' 

se-rd-vet's'd 

ser'k'i-o 

ser-dqvskf 

se-re-gi'pe  del  re't 

se-ren'yo 
se-rdng' 

se-ren-d'ib 

se'ret 

str-g'dtshf 

ser' g'i-evsk 

serd'go 

se-r'i-do! 

se-r'in-yd1 'dng 

se'r'i-o 

ser-m'i'do 

ser-m'i-o'ne 

se-ron' 

se'rb-vits 

ser'pQQ-chof 

ser'rd  dds-sggng-s'd'  QQng 

ser'rd  de  a-sor' 
ser'rd  de  dl-ko'b'd 

ser'rd  de  al-va-se-rej 
ser'rd  de  d-m'd-rel'y'd 
ser'rd  de  ar-r'd'b'i-d'd 
ser'rd  de  kd-shdng-bgo' 
ser'rd  de  h'dl-de-i-r'd'  QQng 

ser'rd  de  sh'd-p'd'd'd 

ser'rd  de  shd-z'i'd 
ser'rd  de  si-d-rd' 

ser'rd  de  s'ing-kgg-rdr 

ser'rd  de  s'in'tr'd 
ser'rd  de  ge-resr 

ser'rd  de  ggg-dr-dggn'y'd 
ser'rd  de  md-r'ri' QQng 
ser'rd  de  mo-mil' 

ser'rd  de  mong-g'i'ke 

ser'rd  de  mdng-te-z'in'yoo 

ser'rd  de  nd-vdl-ya'i-r'd 

ser'rd  de  no-gd'z-r'd 

ser'rd  de  o-rgQ-bo1 
sftr'ra  de  pri-d'sd 

ser'rd  di  sdn'to  ste-fd'no 

ser'rd  dggs  sh'i-k'i' 'toos 

ser-rd-vdl'le     - 

ser-r'i-§rer 

ser'roQ 

ser-td'ggng 

ser'tam 

ser-vb'Vd 

se's'i-d 

ses'to-ld 

ses'tr'i 

se-te-n'iV  de  Ids  bO-de'g'ds 

set't'i-mo 

se-tgg'v'dl 


Seu  de  Urgel,  (Sp.) 
Seudre,  (Fr.)  r. 
Sevenaer,  (Neth.) 
Severien.     See  Siwierz. 

Sevilla,  (Sp. ;  e,  Seville.)    j 

Sevre  Nantoise,  (Fr.)  r. 
Sevre  Niortoise,  (Fr.)  r. 
Sevres,  (Fr) 

Sevres.     See  Deux  Sevres. 
Seybusch.     See  Seiputsch. 
Sewastopol,  (R.) 
Sez.     See  Seez. 
Sezanne,  (Fr.) 
Sfakia,  (Candia.) 
S'Hertogenboscli.     Sec         ) 

Bois  le  Due.  j 

Shrewsbury,  (Eng.) 
Siaelland.     See  Sjelland. 
Sibilla,  Monte  della,  ) 

(Apenn.  It.)  \ 

Sicamino,  (Sic.) 
Sicciari,  (Sic.) 
Sicie,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Siciechow,  (Pol.) 
Sicily,  (It.;  it.  La  Sicilia.)  ) 

Sic'dia.  \ 

Siculiana,(Sic.) 
Sider,  (Switz.  ;  fr.  Sierre.) 
Sidera,  (Candia,)  prom. 
Sidra,  Gulf  of,  (Mediterr.) 
Siebenbiirgen.    See  Tran-    ) 

sylvania.  ( 

Siebengebirge,  (Pr.)  mts. 
Siedlec,  (Pol.) 
Siena,  (C.  It.)     Sena,  Sena  ) 

Julia.  j 

Siennica,  (Pol.) 
Sieradz,  (Pol.) 
Sierck,  (Fr. 
Sieroclc,  (Pol.) 
Sierpc",  (Pol.) 
Sierra  Acarai,  (S.  A.; 
Sierra  Bermeja,  (Sp.) 
Sierra  de  Aillo,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  (Sp.)       j 

mts.  ) 

Sierra  de  Albarracin,  (Sp.)  ) 

mts.  ( 

Sierra  de  Amoros,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Avila,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Ayllon,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Engarceran,  (Sp.) 
Sierra  de  Espadan,  (Sp.)  mts 
Sierra  de  Gador,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Grados,  (Sp.) 
Sierra  de  Guadalupe,(New  { 

Castile.)  j 

Sierra  de  las  Alpujarras,     ) 
Sierra  de  las  Alpuxarras,    > 

(Sp.)  mts.  > 

Sierra  de  las  Grullas,  j 

(Mex.)mts.  j 

Sierra  de  la  Vinrla,  (Peru.) 
Sierra  del  Castellon,  (Sp.)   ) 

mts.  ) 

Sierra  de  Loxa,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Sierra  de  Paredes,  (Sp.)  mts, 
Sierra  de  Penalosa,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  de  Pardaos,  (Co-       j 

lomb.)  mis.  j 

Sierra  de  Yebenes,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Leona,  (Up.  Guin.) 
Sierra  Morena,  (Sp, )  mts. 
Sierra  Nevada,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Paraina,  (Coloinb.)    ) 

mts.  ) 

Sierra  Prieta,  (Hayti,)  mts. 
Sierra  Reynosa,  (Sp.)  mts. 
Sierra  Usupama,(Colomb.)  ) 

mts.  \ 

Sierre.     See  Sider. 
Sieve,  (Tusc.)  r. 
Sievershausen,  (Han.) 
Siewicrz,  (Poi.) 
Sigmaringen,  (S.  Germ.) 
Sign,  (Dalm.) 
Signa,  (Tusc.) 
Signilskiir,  (Finl.)  light-       ) 

house.  ) 

Sigtuna,  (Sw.) 
Sigiienza,  (Sp.) 
Siguer,  (Sp.) 
Siklos,  (H.) 
Silaro,  (It.)  r. 
Silberberg,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Silber  Bergstadt.    See  Mies. 
Sildal.     See  Skellefteil. 
Silein,  (H.)     See  Sillein. 


sz'qq  de  ggr-chel' 
se\dr 
ze've-ndhr 
ze-ve'r'i-en 

se-vil'yd  ;  e.  scv'illei  Se- 
ville' 
sevr  ndng-taze' 
sevr  n'i-or-tdze1 
sevr 
sevr 
zi'bgosh 
se-vtis-to-poV 
sefis 
se-zdn' 
sfd-k'i'd 

sViei '■'  td-gen-bos-ch 

shruze' bn-ry 
sy  el' land 

mon'te  del' I'd  s'i-b'il'ld 

s'i-ka-m'i'no 
s'it-chd'rd  * 

s'i-s'i' 
s'i-ts'i-e'  chqf 

sis'si-le,  Id  s'i-ch'i'l'i-d 

s'i-koQ-li-d'nd 
z'i'der 
s'i'de-rd 
s'i'drd 

z'i'ben-bfor'gen 

z'i'  ben-ge-bir'  ge 
zyed'lets 

s'i-e'nd 
zyen-n'it'  s'd 
sye'rddsy 
si-erk' 
sye'rotsk 
syerptsij 

s'i-er'rd  d-kd-rdr'i 
s'i-er'rd  ber-me' chd 
s'i-er'ra  de  d-'il'yo 
si-er'r'd  de  dl-kd-rdth' 
{rds') 

si~er'rd  de  dl-bdr-rd-th'in' 

s'i-er'rd  de  d-md-vvs' 
s'i-er'rd  de  d-v'i'ld 
s'i-er'rd  de  a-'il-yon' 
s'i-er'rd  de  kor'do-bd 
s'i-er'rd  de  en- gdr-the-r'dn' 
s'i-er'rd  de  es-pd-ddn' 
s'i-er'r'd  de  g'a-dor' 
s'i-er'rd  de  gr'd'dos 

s'i-er'ra  de  gQQ-d-dd-lgg'pe 

s'i-er'rd  de  Ids  'dl-pQQ- 
ch'dr'r'ds 

s'i-er'ra  de  Ids  grgql'y'ds 

s'i-er'rd  de  I'd  v'in'dd 

s'i-er'rd  del  kas-tel-yon' 

s'i-er'rd  de  lo'ch'd 
s'i-er'rd  de  pa-re' des 
s'i-er'r'd  de  pen-y'd-lo' s'd 

s'i-er'rd  de  p'dr-dd'os 

s'i-er'rd  de  ye'be-nes 
s'i-er'rd  le-o'na 
s'i-er'rd  vio-re'nd 
s'i-er'rd  ne-vd'da 

s'i-er'r'd  pd-r'd-'i'n'd 

s'i-er'rd  pr'i-e'td 
s'i-er'r'd  re-'i-nb's'd 

s'i-er'r'd  QQ-sQQ~p'd'md 

s'i-ere' 

s'i-e've 

z'i'fers-him'zen 

sye'vyersh 

z'ig'  md-rin"  gen 

s'iny 

s'in'yd 

sing'n'il-sherc* 

s'ig-too'nd 

si-gQQ-en'th'd 

s'i-gere' 

sh'i-klosh 

s'i'ld-ro 

zil'ber-bergr 

z'il'ber-berg'st'ddt 

ill' dale 

z'i'llne 


Silesia,  (Germ. ;  g.  Schle- 

sien ;  pol.  Slask.) 
Silistria,  (Bulgaria.) 
Siljan,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Silla,  (Colomb.)  mC 

Sille  le  Guillaume,  (Fr.) 

Sillein.     See  Szolna. 
Sillery,  (Fr.) 
Sils,  (Switz.) 
Silves,  (Port.) 
Simancas,  (Sp.) 
Simand,  (H.) 
Simari,  (Napl.) 
Simbirsk,  (R.) 
Simeto.     See  Giaretta. 
Simferopol,  (R.) 
Simmering,  (Austr.) 
Simonetta,  Casa,  (Lomb.) 

castle. 
Simonsthurm,  )  .„  » 
Simontornya,    \  *    *' 
Simplon,  (Switz.)  m. 
Sinaloa.     See  Cinaloa. 
Sines,  (Port.) 
Sinigaglia,  (C.  It.)     Seno- 

gallia. 
Sinsheim,  (Bad.) 
Sion,  (Switz.  ;  g.  Sitten.) 
Siragossa,  (Sic.)     Syracus, 
Sirino,  (Napl.)  mt. 
Simingtall,  (Austr.)  falls. 
Siruela,  (Sp.) 
Sisal.     See  Sizal. 
Sisteron,  (Fr.) 
Sistova,  (Turk.) 
Sita,  (R.) 
Sittard,  (Belg.) 
Sitten.     See  Sion. 
Sitticb,  (Austr.) 
Sivry,  (Belg.) 
Siwierz,  (Pol.;  g.  SeverU 

en,)  duchy. 
Sizal,  Sisal,  (Mex.)  haven. 
Sjelland,  Siaelland,  See- 
land,  Zeeland,  (Denm.) 

isl. 
Sjor6d,  (Sw.)  cloister. 
Skagelse,  (Denm.) 
Skagen,(Denm.  jc.Skaw,)  ) 

cape.  ) 

Skagerrack,  (arm  o/Germ.  ) 

Oc.)  j 

Skaiilz,  (Mor.) 
Skalitz.     See  Szakolcza. 
Skalmierz,  (Pol.) 
Skanderborg,  (Denm.) 
Skanderia.     See  Iskanderia. 
Skane,  (Sw.  ;  g.  Scho-        j 

nen,)  prov.     Scania.  ) 

Skara,  (Sw.) 
Skaw.     Sec  Skagen. 
Skeen,  or  Skien,  (Norw.) 
Skelleltea,  Svenska,  or        \ 

Sildal,  (Sw.)  r.  j 

Skielskior,  (Denm.) 
Skieruiewice,  (Pol.) 
Skive,  (Denm.) 
Skleno,  (FI.) 
Skofde,  (Sw.) 
Skoke.     See  Scliokken. 
Skopin,  (Turk.) 
Skuc,  (Boh.) 
Skwierzyna,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Skyttie  Fos,  (Norw.)  falls. 
Slagelse,  (Denm.) 
Slany.     See  Schlan. 
Slatopol,  (R.) 
Slatust,  (R.) 
Slaup,  (Mor.) 
Slavonia.     See  Totorszdg. 
Slavuta,  or  Siawatyce,  (R.  j 

Pol.)  j 

Siawiszyn,  (Pol.) 
Siawkow,  (Pol.) 
Slawkow.     See  Austerlitz. 
Slesvij;,  (Denm.;  g.  Schles-  ) 

wig ;  e.  Sleswick,)  duchy.  ) 
Sliediecht,  (Neth.) 
Slohodsk,  (R.) 
Slobusia,  (Turk.) 
Sloniu,  (R.  Pol.) 
Stouten,  (Neth.) 
Sluck,  (R.) 
Sluczevo,  (Pol.) 
Sluis,  or  Sluys,  (Neth.  j  fr.  ) 

l'Kcluse.)  J 

Smaland,  (Sw.)  prov. 
Smederewo,  (Servia.)    Se-  ) 

mendria.  ) 

Smulen,  (Nonv.)  isl. 
Smolensk,  (R.) 


sl-le'she-a 

s'i-l'is'tr'i-'d 

zil'ydn 

s'il'yd  ^ 

s'il-le'  le  g'i-'i-dme' ( g'il- 

yomc' ) 
zil-line 
s'il-ye-fi' 
ziU  " 
s'il'ves 
s'i-mdn'k'ds 
s'i-mdnd 
s'i-ma'r'i 
sim-b'irskr 
s'i-me'to 
s'im-fe-ro-poV 
zim'  me-ring 

k'd'sd  s'i-mo-net't'd 

z'i'mqns-tgqnn' 
sh'i'mon-tdrn'y'd 
sdng-plung' 
s'i'nd-lo'd 
si' nes 

si-n'i-g'dl'y'd 

zins'Ulme 

si-ong' 

s'i-r'd-gus's'd 

s'i-r'i'no 

zir'ning-fdV 

si-roo-e'ld 

s'i-sdl' 

s'ist-rong' 

sh'ish-to'v'd 

s'i'td 

s'it-tdhr1 

zit'ten 

zit'tich 

s'i-vr'i' 

z'i-vyersh1 

s'i-thdV 

syel'l'dn(l'dnd') 

shell-reud 
ska'  gel-zej 

skd'gen 

sk'd'ger-r'dkr 

sk'd'lits 

skd'lits 

sk'dl'myersh 

skdu'der-borg' 

skdn-de-r'i'd 

sko'ne 

skd'r'd 
skaw 
Skene,  sk'ine 

svens'kd,  shel'lef-te-o' 

skijels'kyifur 

skyem-ye-v'it'se 

sk'i've 

shkle'no 

skohf'de 

skb'ke 

sku-p'i'd 

skootsh 

skvyer-sh'i'n'd 
skiit'ye-fos 
sl'd'  gel-zej 

slany 

sl'd-to-poV 

sl'd-togst* 

shup 

sla-vo'ne-a 

sla-vog'td,  sl'd-v'd' t'i-tse 

sld-v'i'skin 
si  do' kg  of 
sl'do'kggf 

shles'v'ig,  sles'ioick 

sl'i'drecht 

slo-bodsk' 

slo~bo-z'i'& 

slo'n'in 

slu-ten 

slgotsk 

slqgt-she'vo 

slois 

smo'ldnd 

sme-de-re'vo 

smeu'Un 
smo-lensk' 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  MSte,  prey,  help,  th&re,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  — Ndte,  dSve,  move,  xoglf,  hggk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  itnite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  houss.  —  Fr.  ft  long, 
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Smorgoni.     Sec  Szorgom. 

Sneeu  whergen  ,(Oape  Good 
Hope.) 

Sneelc,  (Neth.) 

Sniafyii,  or  Snyatin, 
(Austr.  Pol.) 

Soave,  (Austr.  It.) 

Sobeslaw,  (Boh.) 

Sobota,  (Pol.) 

Sobral,  (Braz.) 

Sochaczow,  (Pol.) 

Sochoczyn,  (Pol.) 

Socobus,-(Sp.) 

Soconnsco,  (C.  A.) 

Socotra,  or  Socotora,  (Ind. 
Oc.)  isl.  Dioscoridis  In- 
sula. 

Socorro,  (S.  A.) 

Socuellamos,  (Pp.) 

StSderfors,  (Sw.) 

Soderhainn,  (Sw.) 
Sriderkoping,  (Sw.) 
Sodermannland,  (Sw.)  prov. 
S.idertelge,  (Sw.) 
Snebo'rg.  (Uenm.) 
Soerabaja,  (Java.) 
Soeroe,  or  Sfiroe,  (Denm) 
Soest,  ( Netb.  ;  old  sax.  ) 

Suasat.)     Susatum.  ) 

Soestdijk,  (Neth.) 
Sognefield,  (Norw.)  mts. 
Sognefjord,  (Norw.)  gulf. 
Sold,  (H.) 
Soignics,  (Belg.) 
Soissons,  (Fr.) 
Sokolka,  (H.  Pol.) 
Sokolow,  (Pol.) 
Solan  de  Cabras,  (Sp.) 
Solaoto,  (Sic.) 
Soldau,  (Pr.) 
Soldin,  (Pr.) 
Solec,  (Pol.) 
Soledari,  (N.  Calif.) 
Solcdor.     See  Solothum. 
Solesmes,  (Fr.) 
Soleure,  (Switz. ;  g.  Solo-  ) 

thurn.)  j 

Solfatara,  (Napl.)  valley. 
Soligny,  (Fr.) 
Solikamsk,  (R.) 
Solimoes,  (Braz.)  r. 
Solingen,  (Pr.) 
Soller,  (Mallorca.) 
Solnis,  (Germ.)  old  prin. 
Solins-Braunfels,  (Germ.)    ) 

prin.  ) 

Solms,  Lich  and  Hoheti,      ) 

(Germ.)  prin.  j 

Solnis-Laiibach, (Germ. )prin. 
Solins-I.aubachBaruth- 

Rodelheim  andArnheim 

(Germ.)  prin. 
Solms-Baruth-Wildenfels,    ) 

(Germ.)  prin.  j 

Solofra,  (Napl.) 
Sologne,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Solothuru,  (Switz. ;  com.     ) 

dial.  Soledor,)  cant.     So-  > 

lodurum.     See  Soleure.     J 
Solstivina,  (Austr.  Gal.) 
Solsona,  (Sp.) 
Sc-lt,  (H. ;  g.  Snlth.) 
Siilvesberg,  Scilvitsborg,       ) 

(Sw..)  \ 

Solwytschegodsk,  (R.) 
Sombrebro,  (W.  Ind.) 
Sombrerete,  (Mex.) 
Somlo,  (H.)  mt. 
Somlyo,  (Trans.) 
Somcrs  Isles.    See  Bermudas 
Soinma,  (It.) 

Soinina  Campagna,  (Lomb.) 
Sonimariva,  (Pied.) 
Somnie,  (Fr.)  dep.  and  r. 
Sommelsdijk,  (Neth.) 
Soinmen,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Sommerein,  (H.) 
Sominerfeld,  (Pr.) 
Sommieres,  (Fr.) 
Somogy  Vdrmegye,  (H.) 
Soniorrostro,  (Sp.) 
Sommo  Sierra,  )  .g    ,  ( 

Somoserra,         \  >■   ' "'  ( 

Soncino,  (Austr.  It.) 
Sonderborg,  or  Sonderburg,  ) 

(Denm.)  ( 

Sondershausen,  (C.  Germ.) 
Sondrio,  f  Austr.  It.)  prov. 
Sonora,  (Mex.  Conf. )  dep. 
Sonsonate.     See  Zonzonate. 
Sonthofen,  (Bav.) 


smor-go  'n'i 

snd'qq-ber'gen 

snek 

snyd'tin 

so-d've 

sB'byes-ldv 

zo-bu'td 

sqq-bral' 

zo-chdt'  shef 

zo-chqt'shin 

so-ko'bBs 

so-ko-nqqs'ko 

sB-ko'trd,  so-kd'tB-rd 

so-kor'ro 
so-kqq-el'yd-mBs 
le%' der-fors' 

10%'  der-hdmn' 

iva1 '  der-cheu'ping 

ieii' der-mdn' land 

idh'der-tel'ye 

ie%'borg 

ioQ-rd-bd'y'd 

zeu'rdu 

iqqhst 

zqohst'dlke 
zqng'ne-fyiV 
zqng'ne-fyore' 
idle 

so-dn-y'ir 

so-ds-song' 

so-kol'kd 

iB-kB'lof 

so-ldn'  de  kd'br'ds 

so'ldn-t'j 

znl'dou 

zol-dine' 

lo'lets 

sB-le-ddd' 

so-le-dor' 

su-lime' 


sBl-fd-ta'rd 

so-l'in-y'i' 

lo-l'i-kdmsk' 

so-l'i-mBngs1 

10-lin"  gen 

sBl-yer1 

iqlms 

iqlms-broun'fels 

lieh,  ho' lien,  iqlms 

iqtms-lou'  bach 
iqhns-lou'  bdch-bd'rqqt- 

re*u' del-lnmc  and  drn'- 

hlmc 

zqlms-bd'rqqt-vil'den-fels 

sB~lo'frti 

so-lSny' 

iS'lB-tQqrn' 

sBl-stt-v'ifnd 

sol-so'nd 
sholt,  iqlt 
ldill'ves-berg',  ze%l'vils- 

bqrg' 
sol-v'it-ske-godskr 
som-bre'ro 
som-bre-re'te 
shom-lB 

shom'l'i-0 

som'ers 

sBm'md 

sBm'md  fcdm-pdn'y'd 

sum-md-r'i'vd 

son 

iqm'  mels-dikc' 

zqm'men 

iqm' me-rine' 

zovi'm  er-feldt1. 

som-mi-erc' 

sho-mBdy  vdhr-mehd-ye 

so-mur-ros'tro 

sojn'mB  s'i-er'rd 

so-mB-ser'rd 

son-clt'i'no 

zdhn'(zqn')dir-bqrg' 

(bqqrg1) 
ion' ders-hou' 'len 
sBn'dr'i-o 
sc-nB'rd 
sBn-sB-nd'te 
zont'hB'fen 


Soor,  (Boll.) 

Sopaczkin,  (Pol.) 

Sophia,  (Bulg. ;  bulg.  Tria- 
ditsa.) 

Sopronv.     See  Oedenburg. 

Sora,  (Napl.) 

Sorata,  Nevado  de,  (Bol.) 
peak  of  Andes. 

Sorelli,  (Mediterr.)  rocks. 
See  Galita. 

Soresina,  (Lomb.) 

Soreze,  (Fr.) 

Sorgvliet,  (Neth.) 

Soria,  (Sp.)     Numantia. 

Soristan,  or  Syria,  (Asia.) 

Sorlingues,  les, French  name 
for  Scilly  islands. 

Sorocaba,  (Braz.) 

S5roe.     See  Soeroe. 

Soroe,  (Denm.) 

Sorraya,  (Port.)  r. 

Sorrento,  or  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, (Napl.) 

Sortelha,  (Port.) 

Sortino,  (Sic.) 

Sos,  (Sp.) 

Sotara,  (N.  Gran.)  vole, 

Sotillo,  (Sp.) 

Sottegbem,  (Belg.) 

Souabe.     See  Suabia. 

Sourise,  (Fr.) 

Souffriere,  la,  (Guad.)  vole 

Souillac,  (Fr.) 

Sound,  the,  (Denm.  and 

Sw.  ;  sw.  Oeresund.) 
Souza,  (Port.)  r. 
Sovar,  or  Salzburg,  (II.) 
Spa,  (Belg.) 
Spaccaforno,  (Sic.) 
Spain,  (sp.  Espana.)    His- 

pania,  Iberia. 
Spalato,  or  Spalatro,  (Dalm 
Spandau,  (Pr.) 
Spanish  Town,  (Jamaica.) 

See  Santiago  de  la  Vega. 
Spartel,  (Barb.)  prom. 
Spartivento,  (It.)  prom. 
Sparverio,  or  Scuderi, 

(Sic.)  mt 
Speelwyk,  (Java,)  fort. 
Spello,  (C.  It.) 
Speszart,  (Bav.)  mts. 
Speyer,  (Bav.)    See  Spires,  j 

Noviomagus,  Nemetes.      J 
Speyerbach,  (Bav.)  r. 

|Pezi»-    |  la,  (N.  It.)  ! 

Spezzia,  )     '  l  j 

Spielberg,  (Mor.)  fortress. 
Spinazzula,  (Napl.) 
Spirding,  (Pr.)  lake. 
Spires,  (Bav. ;  g.  Speyer.) 
Spliigen,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Spoleto,  (It.)     Spolctum. 
Spree,  (N.  Germ.)  r. 
Spremberg,  (Pr.) 
Sprottowa,  (Pol.) 
Squillaci,  (Napl.) 
Staalsboygden,  (Norw.) 
Stabia,  (Napl.) 
Stabroek,  (Belg.) 
Stade,  (Han.) 
Stadterdorf.     See  Resinar. 
Stadthagen,  (Germ.) 
Stadtlohn,  (Pr.) 
Staeffis.     See  Estavay^. 
Staffarda,  (Pied.) 
Stagno,  (Dalm.) 
Stahrenberg,  (Austr.)  ruins. 
Stalla,  or  Bivio,  (Switz.) 
Stamboul,  Turkish  name  of  I 

Constantinople.  \ 

Stampace,  (Sard.) 
Stampfen,  (H.) 
Stains,  (Tyrol,)  cloister.      < 
Stanisla'wow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Stanitz.     See  Steinitz. 
Stannern,  (Mor. ;  boh.  Sto-  j 

narzow.)  j 

Stannowoi  Chrebet,  (R.)     j 

mts.  j 

Stanz,  (Switz.) 
Staraja  Russa,  (R.) 
Starasol,  (Gal.) 
Stargard,  (Pr.) 
Starkenburg,  (C.  Germ.) 
Staroi  Konstantinow,  (R.     ) 

Pol)  i 

Staropol,  (Pol.) 
Stary  Gicjn,  (Boh.) 
Staszow,  (Pol.) 
States  of  the  Church.     See  ) 

Pontifical  States.  j 


sore 
lii-pdtsh'kin 

■  lofi'd 
sho-prdity' 
so'rd 

.    ne-vd'dO  de  so-rd'td 
>    so-rel'l'i 

so-re-s'i'n'd 

so-rSze' 

sqrg'vl'ite 

so'r'i-d 

so-r'is-tdhn' 

■  le  sor-ldngg' 

so-rB-kd'bd 
ze%'re% 
lo'rdh 
sBr-rd'yd 

■  sBr'ren-to 

sor-ld'yd 

sor-t'i'no 

sBs 

sB-td'ril 

sB-til'yo 

iqt'te-gem 

SQQ-dbe' 

SQQ-nie' 

la  scQ-fr'i-c're' 

SQQ-i-ydk',  SQQl-ydk' 

■  sound 

so'zd 

shoh-vdhr 

spd 

spdk-kd-fBr'no 

Spain 

)  spd'ld-to,  spd'ld-tro 
spdn'dou, 

[    span'ish  town 

spartel' 
spdr-ii-ven' to 

\    spdr-ve'r'i-o 

spehl'vike 

spel'lo 

spts'sdrt 

[    sjri'er 

spi'er-bdeh 

J    Id  spet's'i-d 

sp'ilc'berg 

sp'i-ndt'  sB-ld 

spir'ding 

spires 

splic'gen 

spB-le'to 

spre 

sprem'berg 

sprqt-tB'vd 

skwil-ld'ch'i 

stBhls'  boig-den 

sta'bi-d 

std'brqqk 

std'de 

stdd'ter-dqrfr 

stddt'hd'gen 

stddt'lBne 

stdf'fis 

staff  dr'dd 

stdn'yo 

std'ri'n-berg' 

stdl'ld 

stdm'bqql 

stdm-pd'che 
stdmp'fen 
stams 

std-n'is  Vd'vqf 
std'nits 

st'dn'nern 

stdn-nS-vB'i  chre-bit' 

stdnts 

stu'rd-yd  rqqs'sd 

std-rd'sql 

star'  gdrdt 

stdr'ken-bqqrgf 

std'rB-'i  kon-stdn-ti'nqf 

sVd-rB'pql 

std-rfi-i,'it-sh'ine 

std'shqf 


Stati  Ponlificii.     See  Pon- 
tifical Stales. 
Stato  della  Chiesa, 
Stato  l'allaviciuo,(Piacenza.) 
Staubbach,  (Switz.)  falls. 
Staiifen,  (Bad.) 
Stavanfjurd,  (Norw.) 
Stavanger,  (Norw.) 
Staveren,  (Neth.) 
Stawiszyn,  (Pol.) 
Stawropol,  (R.) 
Stecknic,  (Boh.) 
Steenbergen,  (Neth.) 
Steenkerke.  (Belg.) 
Steenwyk,  (Neth.) 
Stege,  (Denm.) 
Stein,  (Switz.) 
Stein-am-Anger,  (H. ;  h.      ) 

Szombatbely.)  \ 

Steiner  Alpe,  (Austr.) 
Steinfurt,  or  Jiurgsteinfurt,  ) 

(Pr.)  \ 

steinlrader-Meer,  (N.  Germ.) 
Steinitz,  Stanitz,  Zdonice,  ) 

(Mor.)  j 

Stellenbosch,  (Cape  Good    j 

Hope.)  ( 

Stelvio,  (Tyrol ;  g.  Stilf-     j 

serjoch,)  pass.  j 

Stenay,  (Fr.) 
Stenczevvo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Stendal,  (Pr.) 
Sternberg,  (Boh.) 
Sterzing,  (Tyrol.) 
Stettin,  (Pr.) 
Stettiner-HafT,  (Pr.) 
Sleyer,  (Austr.) 
Steyeregg,  (Austr.) 
Steyermark,  (Austr. ;  e.       j 

Styria.)  j 

Stezyca,  (Pol.) 
Sti'a,  (Tusc.) 

Stierne  Oerne,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Stiernoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Stigliano,  (Napl.) 
Stilfserjoch.     See  Stelvio. 
Stobnica,  (Pol.) 
Stockach,  (S.  Germ.) 
Stockholm,  (Sw.) 
Stockzek,  (Pol.) 
Stolberg,  or  Stollberg,  (Sax.) 
Stolbowa,  (R.) 
Slolkwvk,  (Neth.) 
Stolpe,  (Pr.) 

Stolzenburg,  (Trans.)  castle. 
Stolzenfels,  (Pr.)  castle. 
Stonarzow.     See  Stanner. 
Stopnica,  (Pol.) 
Stor,(Sw.  and  Norw.)  r.,  lake. 
Stora  Lulea,  (Sw.)  r. 
Stora-Kopparberg  Lan.  See  j 

Falu.  ( 

Store h nest,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  pol.   ) 

Osieczno.)  J 

Storkow,  (Pr.) 
Storoe,  (Norw.)  id. 
Stor-Sjo,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Stor  Unian,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Stownica,  (Pol.) 
Stradella,  (N.  It.) 
Strakonitz,  (Boh. ;  b.  Stra- ) 

conice.)  j 

Stralsund,  (Pr.) 
Strangnas,  (Sw.) 
Strasbourg,(Fr. ;  g.  Strasz- ) 

burg.)    JSrgentoratum.      ) 
Stiaszburg.     See  Enyed. 
Straszburg,  (Germ.) 
Straszgang,  (Austr.) 
Straszvitz,  (Mor.) 
S trau hing,  (Bav.) 
Streltlen,  (Pr.) 
Stretinsk,  (R.) 
Stretto,  or  Bocca  di  Boni-    ) 

facio,  (Cors. )  strait.  \ 

Striegau,  (Pr.) 
Stromboli,  or  Strongoli,        ) 

(Lipari,)  isl.  \ 

Stromsoe,  j    N         }  j 

Strumstad,  (Sw.) 
Stronpoli,     See  Stromboli. 
Strubpasz,  (Tyrol.) 
Stry,  ( Austr.  i  r. 
Sfrvkow,  (Pol.) 
Strzclno,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Strzezow,  (Gal.) 
Stiibbckidbins,  (Denm.) 
Stuhhveiszenburff.    See       ) 
Szekes  Fojeivar.  j 

Stuhm,  (Pr.) 
Stuttgjrd,  Stuttgart,  (Wi3rt.) 


btd't'i  jibn-ti-f  %' chi-'i 
St'd'tv  del' id  k'i-eWd 

std'to  pdl-ld  v'i-eh'i'no 

stnub'bacli 

stoa'fm 

st'd'Van'fijore 

std-vdu"  ger 

sta've-ren 

$td-vi' shin 

std-vrd-pol' 

stek'nits 

ftten'ber' gen 

stpjie'ker'ke 

stenc'vzke' 

ste' gt 

stlne 

stine1  dm-Un"  gtr 

sti'ner  al'pe 

siine'fQQrt 

stlne' f^Q-der-mere' 

stl'nits 

stel'len-bos-ch 

stel'v'i-o 

st'<£-na' 

stent-she'vo 

sten'dal 

sltrn'berg 

stert'sins 

stel-tinv 

stet-ti'ner-hdf' 

stl'er 

sti'er-eg' 

stV er-mdrk' 

steng-sh'i'ts'd 

st'i-er'ne  (fa'cr-nt 

st'i-eni' &, 

st'il-yd'no 

stilf zer-yoch 

stob-iii'tsa 

stqk'kdch 

sto  k' holm 

stok'tiek 

stol'berg 

stdl-bQQ'v'd 

stolk'vike' 

stql'pe 

stol'Uen-bQQrg' 

sto  t'tsen-f els' 

sto-ndr'zqv 

stdp-n'i'tsd 

stokr 

stO'rd  Iqq'Ib-o 

sto'rd-kop'pdr-birg'  t&ne 

store  h' nest 

stor'ko 

stvhr'&i 

stohr'shdh 

stohr-QQ'mdn 

stof-rii'tsd 

strd-deUld 

strd'kd-nitS)  $trd'ko-rii-ts£ 

strdle' iQqnd' 
Strang' nalis 

straks-bagr' ,  str'dhs'boorg 

straits' b<?qrg 

strahs'bQQrg 

strdhs'  gang 

strahs'vits 

strou'bing 

stre'len 

strg-tinsk' 

stret'tu^  bdk'kd  di  bO~n'i- 

fd'eho 
str'i'  gou, 

strSm'  b5-ti 

strdums' th\,  strfamffa 

stream' st'dd 

stron'  aO-ii 

st?-oob'pds 

str'i 

str'i'kQ(f 

strshel'no 

strshe'zof  ^ 

stQQb'(be)k<fa'(ki-ifaf)bjng 

stQql'  vis'  sen-bQQTgf 

stoom 

stcot' gdrdt ,  stutt'gart 


vHe  ;  u  short,  but.  —  Fr.  du  long,  eu.  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  Jin" ger.  — g,  cA,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  f,  between  v  and  /. 
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Styr,  (A.  and  R.  Pol.)  r. 
Styria.     Sec  Steyermark. 
Suabia.     See  Swabia. 
Subiaco,  (It.) 
Suchoczyn.  (Pol.) 
Suczawa,  (Austr.)     See      ) 

Sutschawa.  j 

Suderoe,  (North  Sea,)  isl. 
Sudersee.     See  Zuidersee.    ) 

Fhvo  Lncus.  \ 

Sudeten  Gebirge,  (fierm. ;   ) 

e.  Sudetic  Mountains.)      j 
Sueca,  (Sp.) 
Sues,  (Eg.) 

Suhl,  or  Suhla,  (C.  Germ.) 
Suisse,  la.     See  Schweiz. 
Suledal,  (Norw.) 
Sulia,  (C.iloinb.) 
Sully,  (Fr.) 
Sulmona,  (Napl.) 
Sulz,  (Wiirt.) 
Sumatra,  (Sunda  Isls.)  isl. 
Sundsvall,  (Sw.) 
Suracz,  (Pol.) 
Surgut,  (H.) 
Surmalinsk,  (R.)  distr. 
Sural,  (Trans.)  mt. 
Susa,  (Pied.) 
Susdal,  (R.) 
Sutri,  (C.  It.) 
Sutscliawa,  or  Suczawa,      ) 

(Austr.)  j 

Svanike,  (Denm.) 
Svartsjolandet,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Sveaborg,  or  Sweaborg,        ) 

(Finl.)  { 

Svendborg,  (Denm.) 
Sverige,  (e.  Sweden.) 
Svizzera,  la.     Sec  Schweiz. 

feuabia,  y     So„abe,)  distr.  t 
Sweden,  (sw.  Sverige.) 
Swinemiinde,  or  Swiene-    ) 

miinde,  (Pr.)  j 

Swinesund,  (Norw.  and       i 

Sw.)  inlet.  \ 

Switzerland.    See  Schweiz. 
Swoszowice,  (Gal.) 
Syreth,  Sereth,  (Gal.) 
Syria.     See  Soristan. 
Syrmien.     See  Szerem. 
Szabadhegy,  (H.) 
Szabadszallas,  (H.)  - 
Szabatha,  (H. ;  g.  There-  ) 

sienstadt.)  \ 

Szabolcs,  (H.) 
Szadek,  (Pol.) 
Szakolcza,  or  Skalitz,  (H.) 
Szalad,(H.) 
Szala,  (H.)  r. 
Szalatnya,  (H.) 
Szallas,'(H.) 
Szalonta,  (H.) 
Szamatyl'y,  or  Samter,  (Pr.  ) 

Pol.)  \ 

Szambor,  (H.) 
Szamos,  (H.)  r. 
Szamos  Falva,  (II.) 
Szamos  Ujvar.    See  Arme- ) 

nierstadt.  J 

Szanto,  (H.) 
Szarogrod,  (R.) 
Szarvas,  (H.) 
Szaszka,  (H.) 
Szasz  Kezd,  (H.) 
Szasz-Sebes,  (Trans. ;  g.     ) 

Muhlenbach.)  j 

Sza3zvAros,  (Trans. ;  g.       j 

Broos.)  j 

Szathmar,  (H.) 
Szathmar  Nemeti,  (II.) 
Szczekoeiny,  (Pol.) 
Szczerbakowa,  (R.) 
Szczerzek,  (Gal.) 
Szczerzyz,  (Gal.) 
Szczuczyn,  (Pol.) 
Szeben  Szek,  (Trans.) 
Szebeny.     See  Seben. 
Szeged,  or  Szegertin,  (H.) 
Szegvar. 

Szekelyhid,  (H.) 
Sz6kely-Keresztur,  (Trans.) 
Szekerembe,  (Trans.) 
Szekes  Fejervar,  or  Stuhl-  j 
weiszenburg.  1 

Szekszard,  (H.) 
Szelicze,  (H.)  cavern. 
Szendro,  (II.) 
Szenta,  (H.)     See  Zenta. 
Szent  Andris,  (H.) 


st'ire 
styr'e-a 
swa'be-a 
sqq-b'i-d'ko 
sqq-chol'  shin 

sqqt-shd'v'd 

zuVer-eH' 

zii'der-ze' 

zqq-de!tin  ge-bir'ge 

sqq-e'kd 

sqq-es' 

zqql,  zqq'ld 

Id  sio'ihs 

zqq'le-ddle1 

sqq'l'i-d 

sbl-y'i' 

sqql-mo'nd 

zqqlts 

sqq-md'tr'd 

zqqnds'o'dl 

sqq'rdtsk 

sqqr-gqqt' 

soqr-ind-li?iskT 

shqQ-rqql 

sqq'sd 

sqqs'd&l 

sqq'tr'i 

zqqt-sha'vcl 
zva'rii-ke 
svdrt'sheH-ldn'det 
sve'd-borg1 

sven'borg 

sver'ye 

Id  sv'it-se-r'd 

swa'be-a 

swe'den 

svi'ne(nir)-mb.n'dt 

sv'i'ne-zqqnd' 

switz' er-land 

swo-shO-v'it' se 

s'i'ret 

syr'e-a 

zir'm'i-en 

sd-b'dd-hedy 

sd-bdd-sahl-l'dhsh 

sd-bd-td 

sd-boltsh 

sha'dek 

sd-kol-tscl 

sd-ldd 

sd-ld      ,> 

sd-ldt-n'i-'d 

sdlil-ldsh 

sd-lon-td 

shd-md-t'i'li 

sdm-bor 
sd-mosk 
sd-mosh  f'dC-v'd 
sd-mosk  qq-'i-vdhr 

sahn-iok 
shd-ro'  grod 
sdr-vdsh 
sds-kd 
sdhs-kehzd 

sdhs-she-besh 

sdks-vdk-rosh 

sdht-mdkr 

sdht-mdr  nr'me-ti 

sktshe-ko-tsV 'n'i 

shtsher-bd-k5'vd 

shtsher'  skek 

shtsher'  shits 

sktshqqt'.shin 

se-ben-sekk 

se-beny 

se-ged,  se-ge-d'ine' 

seg-vdhr 

se-kchly-h'id 
se-kely-ke-res-tqqr 
se-ke-rem-be 
sekesk  fe-yer-vakr 

sek-sdhrd 

se-l'it-se 

sen-droit 

sen-td 

sent  dn-drdhsh       . 


Szentes,  (H.) 

Szent  Gyorgy,  (H.) 
Szent-Kerezt.     See  Heili-    ) 

genkreuz.  \ 

Szent  Martony.     See  Mar- 

tinsberg.  1 

Szent  MikWs,  (H.) 
Szent  Ujfalu,  (H.) 
Szepesvir,  (H. ;  g.  Zipser-  ) 

haus.)  i 

Szepes  Varallya,  (H. ;  g.    \ 

Kirchdorf.)  j 

Szepes  Virmegye,  (H.) 

Szerdahely,  (H.) 
Szered,  (H.) 

Szerednye,  (H.) 
Szerem,  or  Syrmien,  (Slav.) 
Szerzyny,  (Gal.) 
Szexard,  or  Szekszard,  (H.) 
Sze£upa,  (Pol.)  r. 
Szigeth,  (H.) 
Szigeth-Gy6rgy,  (H.) 
Szigethvar.     See  Granz        ) 

Szigeth.  j 

Szistowa,  (Turk.) 
Szivacz,  (H.) 
Szlask.     See  Silesia. 
Szlatina,  (H.) 
Szliacs,  (H.) 
Szluin,  (Croatia.) 
Szmygiel,  (Pr.  Pol. ;  g.        ) 

Schmiegel.)  J 

Szoboszlo,  (H.) 
Szobrancz,  (H.) 
Sz6115s,  Nagy,  (H.) 
Szolna,  or  Zsolna,  (H. ;  g.  ) 

Sillein.)  ] 

Szolnok,  (H.) 
Szombathely.    See  Stein-     ) 

am- Anger.  ) 

Szoinolnok.   See  Schmfilnitz. 
Szfiny,  (H.) 
Szorgom,  or  Smorgoni,  (R.  ) 

Pol.)  ( 

Szrem.     See  Schrim. 
Szrensk,  (Pol.) 
Szroda,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szubin,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szulmierzyce,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Szurul,  (Carpathians,)  mt. 
Szwarcara,  (Pol.)  r. 
Szydlow,  (Pol.) 


sen-tesk 
sent  dye%rdy 
sent-ke-rest 
sent  mar-tony 
sent  m'i-klosh 
sent  qq-'i-fd-lqq 
se-yesk-vdkr 

se-pesh  vdhr-dVycl 

se-j>esh  vdhr-medy 

ser-dd-hely 
se-red 

se-red-nye 

se-rem 

sher-shVn'i 

sek-salird 

she-skqq'pd 

s'i-geht     s-^ 

s'i-geht-dydurdy 

s'i-geht-vdhr 

sh'is'to-vd 

s'i-vdts 

shlonsk 

sl'd'ti-n'd 

sl'i-'dhtsk 

slqq-'in 

shm'i'g'i-el 

so-bds-loh 

so-brdnts 

nddy  sdhl-ltfhsh 

sdl-nd 

sol-nok 

sont-bd-tekly 

so-mol-nok 

sdiiny 


Szydlowice, 
Szydlowiec, 


(Pol.) 


shr'im 
skrensk 
shro'da 
sliQQ'b'in 

sliQQl-myer-sh'iHst 

sqq-tqqI 

shvdr-ts'd'r'd 

sh'id'lqf 

sh'id-lo-v'i'tse 

sh'id-ld'vyets 


T. 


Taasiwg,  (Denm.)  isl. 
Tabago,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tabara.     See  Tavara. 
Tabasco,  (Mex.  Con£)  dep. 
Tabernas,  (Sp.) 
Tabor,  (Boh.) 
Tacarigua,  (Colomb.)  lake. 
Tacazze,  or  Takazze,  (A£)  r. 
Tachau,  (jrTachow,(Boh. ;  ) 

b.  Drzewnow.)  | 

Tachti  Bostan,  (Persia,)       ) 

cavern.  J 

Tacna,  (Peru.) 
Tacora,  (Bol.) 
Tacuba,  (Mex.) 
Tacubaya,  (Mex.) 
Tacunga,  or  Lactacunga,     ) 

(S.  A.  Ecuad.)  .( 

Tafalla,  (Sp.)     Tubalia. 
Tafelfichte,  (Pr.)m. 
Taganrog,  (R.) 
Tagavost,  (Morocco.) 
Tagliacozzo,  (Napl.) 
Tagliamento,  (Austr.  It.)  r. 
Tagtiari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Taheite,  Tahiti.     See  Ota- ) 

heite.  j 

Tailland,  Cap,  (Fr.)  prom. 
Taillebourg,  (Fr.) 
Tain,  (Fr.) 
Taity,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tajamulco,  (C.  A.  Guat.)    j 

vole.  \ 

Tajo,  (Sp.;  port.  Tejo,)  r.  ) 

Tagus.  ) 

Tajowa,  (H.) 


to'zing 
td-bd'go 
td'vd-rd 
td-bds'ko 
t'd-ber'n'ds 
td'bor  ^ 

td-kd-r't' gqq-d 
ta-kdt-se' 

td'ckou(cko) 

tdch'ti  bo'stdne 

tak'nd 
td-ko'r'd 
td-kqq'bd 
td-kqq-bd1 yd 

td-kqqn' gd 

td-fal'yd 

ta'felfich'te 

tU-gdn-rog' 

td-g'd-vdst' 

tul-yd-kdV  so 

tdl-yd-men'to 

td-gqq-d'r'i 

td-ki'Ci 

kdp  tdl-ydng1 '(ld-'i-ydng') 

tdly-bqqr1  (td-i-bqqr1) 

tang 

td'i-ti ;  e.  td'te 

td-chd-mqql'ko 

t'd'cho 

td-yo'vd 


Tajuna,  (Sp.)  r. 
Takutu,  (Braz.)  r. 
Talarri,  (Sp.) 

Talarrubias,  (Sp.)     Lacipea. 
Talavera  de  la  Revna,  (Sp.) 
Talavera  la  Real,  (Sp.) 
Talavera  la  Viecha,  (Sp.) 
Talcahuano,  (Chile.) 
Talla,  (Tusc.) 
Talline.     See  Revel. 
Tallya,  (H.) 
Talmats,  (Trans.) 
Taman,  (R.)  isl. 
Tamandua,  (Braz.) 
Tamara,  (R.)  r. 
Tamara,  (Sp.) 
Tamaraca,  (Braz.)  isl, 
Tamaro,  (Napl.)  r. 
Tamaron,  (Sp.) 
Tamaszow,  (Pol.) 

Tamaulipas,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Tamboga,  (Sp.)  r. 
Tamhow,  (R.) 
Tambre,  (Sp.)  r.     Tamaris. 
Tamega,  (Port.)  r. 
Tamiagua, (Mex.)  lake' 
Tamina,  (Switz.)  r. 
Tampa,  or  Espiritu-Santo,  ) 

(Mex.)  bay.  j 

Tampico,  or  Santa  Ana  de  \ 

Tamaulipas,  (Mex.)  j 

Tamsweg,  (Austr.) 
Tamucaraque,  (S.  A.)  mts. 
Tana-Elf,  (Scand.)  r. 
Tanafjurd,  (Norw.)  gulf. 
Tanaro,  (Pied.)  r. 
Tancagua,  (Chile.) 
Taiiger,  (Fez;  e.  Tan-        ) 

gier.)  j 

Tangermunde,  (Pr.) 
Tanguragna,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Tann.     See  Than. 
Tannenberg,  (Pr.) 
Tanneverges,  (Sard.)  mt. 
Tanninges,  (Sard.) 
Taormina,  (Sic.)     Tauro-   ) 

mijtium.  ) 

Taos,  (Texas,) 
Tapajos,  (Braz.)  r. 
Tapolcza,  (H.) 
Tapolcsiny,  (H.) 
Tapoly,  or  T'ipl,  (H.) 
Taporica,  (Braz.)  isl. 
Tarancon,  (Sp.) 
Taranta,  (Napl.) 
Tarantaise,  /  /c.--j  ^  \ 

Tarantasa/  \  (Sard.)  J«w.  J 
Taranto,  (Napl.)    Tareji- 

tum.  \ 

Tarascon,  (Fr.) 
Tarasp,  (Switz.) 
Tarazona,  (Sp.)     Turiaso. 
Tarbes,  (Fr.)     Tarba. 
Tarcza,  (H.)r. 
Tarczal,  (H.) 
Tarczyn,  (Pol.) 
Tarilenois,  (Fr.)  old  distr, 
Tarduire,  or  Tardou^re,      j 

(Fr.)  r.  \ 

Targowica,    )  ,t>\  \ 

Targowitf.e,  ( ^    -;  ( 

Tarifa,  (Sp.)     Julia  Josa. 
Tarija,  (Bol.)  dep. 
Tarnia,  (Peru.) 
Tarn,  (Fr.)  dr.p. 
Tam-et-Garonne,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Tarnogrod,  (Pol.) 
Tarnopol,  rGal.) 
Tarnow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Tarnowiec,  (Gal.) 
Tavnowilz,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Taro,  (It.)  r. 
Tarouca,  (Port.) 
Tarragona,  (Sp.)     Tarraco. 
Tarrega,  (Sp.) 
Tarsia.  (Napl.) 
Tartary,  or  Dschagatai,       j 

(Asia.)  i 

Tartas,  (Fr.) 
Tarudant,  (Morocco.) 
Tarutino,  (It.) 
Tarvis,  (III.) 

Tatra,  (H.  Carpathians.)  mts. 
Tauern,  (Austral.)  int.  chain. 
Taut'ers,  (Tyrol.) 
Taulignan,  (Fr.) 
Taunus,  (Germ.)  mt.  chain. 

TaHi      See  Domailice-       ) 
Tavannes,  (Switz.) 
Tavara,  or  Tabara,  (Sp.) 


td-chooii'yd 

td-kQQ-tqq' 

td-ldrn' 

td-ldr-rcQ1  b'i-'ds    ^ 

td-ld-ve'rd  de  Id  re-i'n'd 

td-ld-ve'rd  I'd  re-dV 

ta-ld-ve'rd  Id  v'i-e'chd 

tal-k  d-gQQ-d'no 

tdl'ld 

titl-li-ne 

tdV yd 

tdl'mdt-sh 

td-mdn' 

ta-man-doQ-'d* 

td-md'rd 

td'md-rd 

td-md-rdJhd 

t'd'ma-ro 

td-md-ron1 

td-md'  shof 

td-vid-GQ-li1  yds 
tam-bo' gd 
tdm-boff' 
tdm-bre 
td'me-gd    ^ 
td-m'i-d'  gQQ-'d 
ta'm'i-nd 

tavi'pd 

tdm-p'i'ko  de  td-md-QQ-ti'- 

pas 
tdms'veg 
td~moQ-kd-rd'he 
td'nd-elf 
tik'nU-fyoftf 
td-nd'ro    ^ 
tdn-kd'  gQQ-d 
tdnd'sha- ;  properly, 

tdnd'she :  e.  tan-jeer' 
tdn" ger-mitn' de 

tdn-gQQ-rd'  gQQ-d 

tan 

tdn'nhi-birg! 

tdne-vershr 

td-ndngsh' 

td-or-mV  n'd 

td'os 

td-pd-g5sf 

ta-pul'tsd 

td-polt-shdhny 

tdh-poly 

ta-po-r'i'kd 

td-rdn-kon! 

td-rdn'td 

td-rdng-tdzet 

td-rdn-td'sd 

td'rdn-to;  according  to 

Spadafura,  td-rdn'to 
td-rds-kdng1 
td-rdsp' 
ta-rd-tho'nd 
tdrb 
tdrt'sd 
tdrVsdl 
tdrt'shin 
tdrd-nd' 

tdr-dd-are' (dQQ-£re!) 

tdr-gd-v'it'sd 

tdr-go-vit'se 

td-fi'fd 

td-r'i'chd 

tdr'md 

tarn 

tdrn-e-gd-ron1 

tdr-no'  grod 

tdr-no' pol 

tdr'noof 

tar-no'  vyets 

tdr'no-vits 

td!ro 

td-ro'kd 

tdr-rd-go'nd 

tdr're-gd 

tdr's'i-d 

tar'ta-ry 

tdr-tdhs' 

td'roQ-ddnt 

td-roo'ti-no 

tdr'  vis 

td'trd 

ton' em 

tou'fers 

to-lin-yang1 

tou'nQQS 

tous 

td-vdn' 
td'vd-rd 


Fate^fdr^fall,  what,  bat.  —  J\f€te,p7-ey,  help,  thh-e,h'er.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  Ndte,  d5ve,m'dvc,wQlf,  bQok,  lord, —  Tune,  by  U,  unite.  —  oi,  boy;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  it  long. 
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Tavastehus,  or  Tavvas-        / 
thus,  .(Fuil,).*.  \ 

Tavigna.no,  (Cors.)  r. 
Tavira,  (Port.) 
Tavolara,  (Sard.)  isl. 
Tavora,  (Port.) 
Tawasthus.    SeeTavaste-  I 

lius.  | 

Tawrow,  (R.) 
Taxenbacli,  (Austr.) 
Tavoliere,  (Napl.)  plain. 
Tcliartori.sk.     Sec  Czarto-   ( 

ryslc.  ( 

Tcherkessia.     See  Circassian 
Tcliemetz,  (Wall.) 
Tchernnvitz.     See  Czerno-  / 

witz.  \ 

Tenno,  (Napl.) 
Tebas-yTenarubia,  (Sp.) 
Tecpanguatemala,  (Guat.) 
Tefe,  (Braz.)  r. 
Tegernsee,  (Bav.) 
Teguantepec.     See  Te-        ) 

huantepec.  \ 

Tegucigalpa,  (C.  A.  Hond.) 
Tegujo,  (Mex.)  lake. 
Tehiiacan,  (Mex.) 

Teliuantepec,  (Mex.) 
Tejo.     See  Tajo. 
Tejas.     Sec  Texas. 
Tejuco,  (Braz.) 
Telez,  (R.)  lalie. 

Telezkoje  Osero,  (R.)  lake. 
Telica,  (Guat.)  vote. 
Telschitz,  (Boll.) 
Teniaraca,  (Braz.) 
Tembleque,  (Sp.) 
Temerin,  (H.) 
Temes,  (H.)  r. 
Temesvar,  (H.) 
Temmkow,  (R.) 
Tempelburg,  (Pr.) 
Tempio,  (Sard.) 
Templeuve,  (Belg.) 
Tendre,  (Jura,  Switz.) 
Teneril'e,   ;  (Canary  Isl-     ( 
Teneriffe,  (     ands.)  ( 

Tenoclititlan.     See  Mexico. 
Teutugal,  (Port.) 
Teolo,  (Austr.  it.) 
Teotihualcan,  (Mex.) 
Tepeaca,  (Mex.) 
Tepic,  (Mex.) 

Tepl,  Tepel,  or  Tepla,  (Boh.) 
Teplice,  (Boh.,  g  Teplitz.) 
Teplicze,  (H.) 
Teplicze-Kis,  (II.  ;  g.  Tep-  \ 

litz,  or  TSplitz.)  J 

Teplitz.     See  Teplicze-Kis. 
Teramo,  (Napl.)   Jnteramne. 
Terceira,  (one  of  the  Azores.) 
Tercero,  (PI.  C'onf. )  r, 
Tereboli,  (Natolia.) 
Terek,  (R.)r. 
Terespol,  (Pol.) 
Ter-Goes,  or  Goes. 
Tergouw,  or  Gouda. 
Terignano,  (Cors.)  r. 
Terinli,  (Tyrol,)  castle. 
Terlizzi,  (Napl.) 
Termignon,  (Sard.; 
Termini,  (Sic.)     Thcrmx. 
Termoli,  (Napl.) 
Termonde.    See  Dender.      ) 

monde.  j 

Ternava.    See  Tyrnau. 
Teineuse,  (Neth.) 
Terni,  (C.  It.)     Interamna. 
Ternova,  (Bulg.) 
Terouane,  (Fr.) 
Terracma,  (S.  It.)     Amur. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  (S  A.) 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  (Napl.)      j 

prov.     Campania.  \ 

Terra  di  Otranto,  (Napl.)     ) 

prov.  \ 

Terranova,         I  ra     \  S 

Terra  Nuova,    \ (sic-->         j 
Terrasa,  (Sp.)     Egara. 
Terra  Vecchia,  (Napl  ) 
Teruel,  (Sp.) 
Terschelling.  (Neth.)  isl. 
Tervuren,  (Belg.) 
Tescau,  (Ecuad.) 
Teschen,  (Austr  Sil.) 
Tessiu.     See  Ticino. 
Tessino,  or  Ticino,  (It.)  r. 
Testaccio,  (Rome,)  mt. 
Tete  de  Rang,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tete  Noir,  (Alps,)  pass". 


Id'ods-te-hqqs' 

td-vin-yd'no 
ta-vi'ru 
tavb  la'r'd 
ta'vo-rii 

td'vdst-hqqs' 
t'av-roff' 
talc' sen-bach' 
tiivbli-e're 

ts/idr lor-y'tsk 

tsher-kes'si-d 
tsher'nels 

tsher'ub-vits 

tr-d'uo 

te'b'ds-i  te-nd-rqq'bi-'d 

tekpdn-  gqq-d-te-m'd'l'd 

tiff 

te'gern-xe' 

te-gqq-dn-te-pek1 

legqq-ili'i-gdl'pd 
te-gqq'cko 

te-gqq'd-k'dn'   • 

te-gqq-dn-le-pek' 

te'gqq 

te'Chds 

te-slwo'lto 

te-tets' 

te-lels'kb-'i  b'se-ro 

te-li'kd 

tet'shits 

te-md-rd'kd 

tent-ble'ke 

te'  me-rine 

le-mesh 

te-mesh-r'dhr 

tem'ni-kqff' 

tein'pel-bqqrgf 

tem'pi-o 

tdng-plouve' 

tdngdr 

te-ne-r'i'fe 

ten-eriffe' 

le-iibk-tit-l'dn' 

ten-loo'  gal 

te-blo 

ttbi'i  gqq-dl-k'dn' 

te-pe-d'k'd 

te-pik' 

'£/>',  te'pel,  te'pl'd 

te'pl'itse,  up' tits 

te'pli-tse 

te'pli-tse-kish 

tep'lits 

te'rd-mo 

ter-sa  t'r'd 

ler-tlie'ro 

te-re'bb-l'i 

te-rek' 

te-res'pql 

ter-gqqs 

ter-gouve 

terin-yd'no 

te-r'i-b'li 

ter-lil'si 

ter-min  ybngr 

ter'nn  ni 

ter'mb  ti 

ter-mbngd' 

ter  n'd'v'd 

ter-nattie' 

tti'n'i 

ter'nb-v'd 

te-rqqanc' 

ter-rd-chi'nd 

ler'ra  del  fqq-e'go 

ler'ra  di  td-vo'ro 

ler'ra  di  o-tr'dn'ta 
Ur'ra-no'v'd 

ler'ra  nqq-b'vii 

ter  ra'sd       ^ 

ier'r'd  vek'k'i-d 

te-rco-el' 

ters-ckel'Ung; 

ter-fiilim  ' 

tes-k'dn' 

tesh'en 

tes-sine' ;  fr.  les-sdng' 

tes-s'i'no 

tes-tdt'sho 

tete  de:  rang 

tete-nb-dre' 


Tetschen,  (Boll.;  boh. 

Decjn.) 
Teturoa,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Teufelsmauer,  (Bav.) 
Teulen,  (Switz.) 
Teulada,  (Sard.)  cape. 
Teutobiirger-Wald,  (N. 

Germ.)  mt.  range. 
Teutschbrod.     See  Brod. 
Tevere,  (It. ;  g.  Tiber,)  jr. 

Tybns. 
Teverone.cr  Anis,  (It.)  r. 
Texas,  (U.S. ;  sp.  Tejas.) 
Texel,(Neth.)  isl. 
Teynec,  (Boh.) 
Tezcuco,  (Mex.) 
Than,  or  Tann,  (Fr.) 
Thann,  (Bav.) 

Thau,  Etangde,(Frff  lagoon. 
Thau  bate,  (Braz.) 
Thaya,  (Austr.)  *- 
Theben,  (H.) 
Theiss,  Theisz,  (H.)  *.         ) 

Ttbiscus.  j 

Themsche,  (Belg.) 
Theresianopel,  Maria,  (H. ;  ) 

It.  Szabatka.)  ) 

Theresienstadt,  (Austr  ;     i 

A.  Szabatha. )  J 

Theresiopolis,  (H.) 
Thernberg,  (Austr.) 
Therouanne,  (Fr.) 
Theux,  (Belg.) 
Thiel,  or  Tiel,  (Neth.) 
Thiele,  (Switz.)  r. 
Thielt,  (Belg.) 
Thienen.     See  Tirlemont. 
Thierache,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Thierry,  Chateau,  (Fr.) 
Thiers,  (Fr.) 
Thionville,  (Fr.  ;  g.  Die-     I 

denliol'en.)  \ 

Thioux,  (Sard.) 
Thiverval,  (Fr.) 
Tholen,  (Neth.) 
Thomar,  or  Tomar,  (Port.) 
Thomas,  St.,  (H.) 
Thoinery,  (Fr.) 
Thonon,  (Sard.) 
Thorda,  Torda,  or  Thoren-  ( 

burg,  (Trans.)  ( 

Thorigny,  or  Torigny,  (Fr.) 
Thorion,  (Fr.)  r. 
Thorn,  (Pr.) 
Thorshalla,  (Sw.) 
Thorshavn,  (Denm.) 
Thouars,  (Fr.) 
Thimroui.  (Belg.) 
Three  Rivers,  (Can. ;  fr.     I 

Trois  Rivieres.)  ) 

Thnujen.  (Belg.) 
Thuin,  (Helg.) 
Thun,  (Swilz.) 
Thunoe,  ( Denm.)  isl. 
Thur,  (Switz.)  r. 
Thurgau,  (Switz. ;  fr.         ) 

Thnrgovie.)    Tkurgovia.  \ 
Thuiingen,  Thuringia,         j 

(Germ.)  country.  \ 

Thuringian  Forest,  (Germ.;  ( 

g  Thuringer  Wald.)        | 
Tliurnaii,  (Bav.) 
Thurocz,  (H.) 
Tiagiianuco,  (Peru.) 
Tiber.     See  Tevere. 
Tibigi,  (Braz.)*-. 
Tiburon,  (Ilayti,) prom. 
Ticino,  (Switz. ;  g.  and/r.  ( 

Tessin.)  ( 

Ticino,  or  Tessino,  (It.)  r. 
Tiedra  Vieja,  (Sp.) 
Tiefteiibonn,  (Bad.) 
Tiel.     See  Tlnel. 
Tiemblo,  el,  (Sp.) 
Tiene,  (Austr.  It.) 
Tiermas,  (Sp.)     TheravB. 
Tierra  Austral  del  Espiritu  , 

Santo,  (N   Heb.)  ' 

Tierra  Bomlia,  (o^Co-         , 

loinb.)  isl.  l 

Tleria  del  Fnego,  (8  A.)     , 

See  Terra  del  Fuego.)       ' 
Tielar,  (Sp.)r. 
Tiete,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Tigilsk,  (R.) 
Tihany,  (H.) 
Tihutza,  (Trans.) 
Tijola,  (Sp.) 
Tijuco.  (Braz.)r. 
Ti'lburg,  (Neth.) 
Tillendorf,  (Pr.) 


tit'shin 

te-too-r5'd 

toi'fels-mou'er 

toi'fin 

te-QQ-l'd'dd 

toi' to-boor' ger-v'dldt1 

toitsh1  brodt' 


te-ve-ro'ne 

tei'as 

tes'sil  ,•  e.  tcx'el 

te'i-nets 

telh-koq'ko,  t^s-kqq'ko 

tang 

tan 

t-tdng'd'd-lo 

td-QQ-bd-te' 

td'yd 

te'ben 

tls 

tems'che 

■md-ri'd  te-re'z'i-d-nS'pU 

tere'ii-in-sfddt' 

te-re'ii-o'po-lis 

ttrn'berg 

tiroo-ane.1 

tdh 

tile 

ti'le 

Ukii 

ti'nen 

t'i  e-rdhsk' 

slid-to'  ti-e-r'ir 

t'i-ere' 

libng-vile! 

ti-qq' 

fi-ver-vdV 

to'len 

1b~-mar' 

zunkl  to' mils 

tome-rV 

to-nong' 

tor'dd,  to'ren-bqqrg' 

to-r'in-yi' 

lo-r'i-ong' 

tome 

tokrs1  hdl'  lit 

tolirs'houit 

tqq-dre' 

tqq-rqq' 

three  riv'ers 

troi'en 

lh-ang' 

tqqne 

iqq'nett 

tqqr 

tqqr'gou,  ttir-go-v'i' 
lk'rin"gen,  ihu-rin'je-a 
tii'rin" ' ger  vdldt 

tqqr'nou 
tqq  rollls 

t'ia  gqq-d  nqo'ko 
n'ber 
libi'gi 
tl-bqq-i'dn' 

ii  chi'no 

t'iclii'no 
li  e'drd-v'i-e'chd 
tihf'fen-bon' 
fiht 

el  ti-em'blo 
Vi-e'ns 
t'i  er'mds 

ti  er'ra  'a-qo-str'dl'  del  es 
p't'ri  tqq  sdivto 

ti-er'ra-bdm'bd 

ti  er'rd  del  fqq-fj go 

ii-e-tar' 

ti-e-le' 

tigilsk' 

t'i'Tidny 

ti-hqqt'sb) 

ti'cho-ld 

t'i  gqq'ko 

til'beinrg 

til'len-dqrf 


Tilsit,  (Pr.) 
Timavo,  (111.)  r. 
Timolt,  (Servia,)  r. 
Timor,  (Sunda  Isls.  R  I.) 
Timpanagos,  (Mex.)  lake. 
Tinchebray,  (Fr.) 
Tindaro,  (Sic.)  cape. 
Tipitapa,  (C.  A.)r 
Tirano,  (Austr.  It.) 
Tiraspol,  (R.) 
Tirepetio,  (iMex.) 
Tirgowist,  (Turk.) 
Tirguschil,  (Wall.) 
Tirlemont,  (Belg.  :  flem.      ) 

Thienen.)  \ 

Tirol.     See  Terioli. 
Tirol,  or  Tyrol,  (Austr.  ;  it.  | 

II  Tirolo.)  prov.   Rlnctia.  \ 
Tisza,  (II.)  r.     See  Theisz. 
Tisza  Fiired,  (H.) 
Titel,  (H.) 

Titicaca,  (S.  A.)  lake. 
Tito,  el,  (Napl.) 
Tittlis,  (one  of  the  Swiss      ) 

Alps.)  | 

Tivoli,  (C.  It.)     Tibur. 
Tjdrn,  (Sw.)  isl. 
Tlalpuxahua,  (Mex.) 
Tlapa,  (Mex.) 

Tlascala,   )    „      .  j 

Tlaxcala,  \  (mex->  \ 

Toanoa,  (Austr.)  haven. 
Tobago,  (W   Ind.) 
Tobarra,  (Sp.) 
Tobitschau.    See  Towafcow. 
Tobol,  (R  ) 
Tobolsk,  (R.) 
Tohoso.  (Sp.) 
Torantins,  (Braz.)  *. 
Tockenburg.     See  Toggen-  ) 

burg.  | 

Tocuyo,  (Venez.) 
Todi,  (C.  It.)     Tudertnm. 
Todos-os-Santos,  (Braz.) 
Todtendorl',  (Pr.) 
Toggenburg,  (Switz.)  vol.    ) 

See  Tockenburg.  j 

Tokay,  )    ...  I 

Tokai,  \''H-)  | 

Tolcolano,  (Austr.  It.) 
Toledo,  (Sp.)     Toletum. 
Tolentino,  (C.  It.) 
Tolfa,  (It.) 
Tolkemit,  (Pr.) 
Tolmezzo,  (Austr.  It.) 
Toluuno,  (III.) 
Tolna,  or  Tolnau,  (H.) 
Tolocan,  now  Toluca,  (Mex.) 
Tolosa,  (Sp.)     Iturisa. 
Tolu,  Santiago  de,  (Co-       ( 

lomb.  N.  Gran.)  j 

Toluca.     See  Tolocan. 
Ttomai,  (111.) 

Tomar,  or  Thomar,  (Port.) 
Tomaszow,  (Pol.) 
Tomavacas,  (Sp.) 
Tomelloso,  (Sp.) 
Tomsk,  (R.) 
Tonala,  (Mex.) 
Tondern,  (Denm.) 
Tongres,  (Belg.) 
Tonnav.  (Fr.) 
Tonneins,  (Fr.) 
Tonnerre,  (Fr.) 
Ti'inningen,  (Denm.) 
Topajoz,  (Braz.) 
Ttipl.     See  Tipoly. 
Toplicza,  (H.) 
TSplitz,  Toeplilz,  or  Tep-    j 

liiz,  (Boh.) 
Toplitz,  or  Teplitz.     See 

Teplicze-Kis. 
Topoltsan,  (H.) 
Torhigny,  (Fr.) 
Torbole,  (Tyrol.) 
Torcello,  (Venice,)  isl. 
Torcisi,  (Sic.) 
Torcola,  (Dalm.)  isl. 
Torda.     See  Thorda. 
Tordesillas,  (Sp.) 
Tortou,  (Fr.) 
Torgau,  (Pr.) 
Tcrigny.     See  Thorigny. 
Torija,  (Sp.) 
Ton!.  el,(Sp.) 
Torino,  (It  ;  g  Turin.) 

Augusta  Taunnorum. 
Tcrmes,  (Sp  )  r. 
Tornei,  (Rnss  Finl.) 
Torneiell,  (Sw  )  r 
Tornese,  (Gr.)  prom. 
Toro   (Sp  ) 


lil'iit 

ti-m'd'vo 

fi^mok1 

fi-more' 

tim-pd-nh' gOs 

tdngxh-bra' 

t'tn-d.i'ro 

fi-pita'p'd 

ti-rn'no 

ti-rds-poV 

li-re-pe'ti-S 

t'ir'go-viskl 

fir-gqq'sh'il 

t'irUmbng' 

li-role* 

ti-role',  il  ti-ro'lo 

tis'sd 

tis'sd  fii'red 

ti'lH 

ti-ti-kd'kH 

el  ti'to 

tit'lis 

ti'vo-l'i 

tydhrn  ^ 

Udl-pqq-cha'  gqq-it 

tl'd'p'd 

tl'ds-kd'lil 

to-d-no'd 

to-bd'  go 

tb-b'dr'r'd 

to'  bit-shou. 

td-bql' 

td-bqlsk' 

to-b6'so 

to-  kdng-t'ingsr 

tok'  kin-bqqrg' 

to-kqq'yo 

to'di 

t  S '  dqqs-qqs-san'tqqs 

to'ten-dorf 

tog'  gen-bqqrg1 

to-kay' 

lo-k'd-'i 

lol-ko-ld'  no> 

lo-le'do   i 

to-len-li'na 

tdl'f'd 

tol'ke-mit 

tol-viet'so 

tol-mi'  no 

tol'nd,  tql'nou 

ld-15-k'dn' 

Id-lo'sa 

sdn-t'i-d'go  de  tS-lqq1 

to-lqq'kd 

to-m'd'i 

tb-mahr1 

Id-md'skqf 

to-md-vd'kds 

to-mel-yo'so 

tomsk 

to-nd-ld1 

tqn'dern 

tongr 

to  -nfi' 

tdn-ndng1 

tdn-nere' 

itfln'nin"  gen 

to-pu-gos' 

tefopl 

tup'/'i-tsd 

ttiup'lits 

teJip'lils 

to-pqll-shdn 

tor  bi'i-y'i1 

tbr'uo-le 

tor  diet' to 

tor-ckrsi 

tbr'kb-ld 

tbr'da 

tor  tit- sil' yds 

tor-fqq' 

tdr'gou 

to-rin-yV 

to-ri'ckd 

el  to  riV 

td-ri'no 

tor'vies 
tor' ne  o 
tor'ne  B-elf 
tor  ne'se 
tb-ro 


vUe  ;  i.  short,  bit.  —  Fr.  «ft  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. 4n"ger  —g,  cA,  guttural ,  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  *  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  »  and  /. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


Tfirok  Betse,  (H.) 

Torontal,  (H.) 

Toronto,  ( Up.  Can. ;  for-     ) 

merit/  York.)  j 

Toropa.  (fi.)r. 
Toropez,'(R.) 
Torqueinada,  (Sp.) 
Torralba  de  Calatrava,  (Sp.) 
Torrecilla,  (Sp.) 
Torre  del  Greco,  (Napl.) 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,       ) 

(Napl.)  | 

Torre  de  Moncorvo,  (Port.) 
Torre  di  Vindicari,  (Sic.) 
Torre  do  Bugio,  (Port.) 
Torre  Jimeno,  Ximeno,  (Sp.) 
Torrelobaton,  (Sp.) 
Torre  Mocha,  (Sp.) 
Torres  Vedras,  (Port.) 
Torre  Viejo,  (Sp.) 
Torridal,  (Norw.)  r. 
Torriglia,  (Sard.) 
Tomjos,  (Sp.) 
Torschok,  (R.) 
Torshalla,  (Sw.) 
Tortola,  (W.  lnd.)  isl. 
Tortona,  (Sard.) 
Torlorici,  (Sic.) 
Tortosa,  (Sp.)     D'rtosa. 
Tortue,  la,  (Turtle  Island,  ) 

W.  Ind. ;  sp.  Tortnga.)     \ 
Toscana,  (It.  j  e.  Tuscany,)  i 

country.      Etruria.  ) 

Toscanella,  (It.)     Tuscania. 
Toschtupskaja,  (R.)  r. 
Totonicapan,  (C.  A.,  Guat.) 
Totnral,  (Chile,)  isl. 
Totorszag,  Tdth  Orsz&g,  or  ) 

Slavonia.  ) 

Ton  I,  (Fr.) 

Toulon,  (Fr.)     Tela  Martins. 
Toulouse,  (Fr.)     Tolosa. 
Tour,  la,  du  Pin,(Fr.) 
Touraine,  (Fr.)  old  prov. 

Tourbillon,  (Switz.)  castle.  ! 

Tourcoing,  (Fr.) 

Tour  d'Ay,  (Switz.)  mts. 

Tournay,  (Belg.  ;  flcm.         ) 

Doornik.)  j 

Tourne,  (Switz.)  rut. 
Tournon,  (Fr.) 
Tournus,  (Fr.) 
Tours,  (Fr.)     Ctrsarodunum. 
Tour  Sailliere,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Tourville,  (Fr.) 
Tow&cow,  (Mor. ;  g.  To-    ) 

bitschau.)  j 

Toxowa,  (R.) 
Trachenberg,  (Pr.) 
Trafalgar,  (Sp.)  cape.  Pro-  j 

mont.  Junanis.  \ 

Traina,  (Sic.) 
Trani,  (Napl.)     Turenum. 
Transtevere.   See  Trastevere. 
Transylvania,  (Eur. ;  g.    "| 

Siebenbiirgen  or  Trail-     ! 

sylvanien  ;  A.  Erdely  Or-  f 

snag.)  J 

Trapani,  (Sic)     Drepanum. 
Trappe,  la,  (Fr.) 
Trastevere,  or  Transtevere, ) 

(part  of  Rome.)  j 

Trail,  (Dalm.) 
Traun,  or  Giniinden  See,     ) 

(Austr.) /aAe.   SeeTroun.  j 
Trausnitz,  (Bav.) 
Trautenau,  or  Trutnow,      ) 

(Boh.)  j 

Travagliato,  (Austr.  It.) 
Travemiinde,  (N.  Germ.) 
Travethal,  (Denm.)' 
Traz  os  Mantes,  (Port.)  prov. 
Trebia,  or  Trebbia,  (It.)  r. 
Trebigno,  (Turk.) 
■  Trebur,  or  Tribur,  (Germ.)  j 
Triburium.  \ 

Trechteniirov,  (R.) 
Treguier,  (Fr.) 
Treisam,  (Bad.)  r. 
Tremisteri,  (Sic.) 
Tremiti,  Isolo  di,  (Adr.        j 

Sea,)  isls.  \ 

Tremola,  (Switz.)  valley. 
Tremouille,  (Fr.) 
Trcncsen,  t  .H  .  ( 

Trentsen,  (("•■>  j 

Trent.     See  Trient. 
Treport,  le,  (Fr.) 
Tresero,  (Austr.  It.)  mt. 
Treuenbrietzen,  (Pr.) 
Treves,  (Pr.)     See  Trier 


tcv.-rehk  bet-she 
to-ruiL-talU 

to-rqn'to 

ta-ru'pa 

td-ro'pets 

tbr-ke-md'  dd 

lor-rdl'bd  de  kd-ld-trd'vd 

tbr-re-tliil'yd 

tor're  del  gre'ko 

tor're  del-ldn-nqqnd-s'i-d'- 

td~ 
tbr're  de  mbng-kor'vqq 
tor're  di  v'in-di' kd-r'i 
tor're  dqq  bqq'gi-qq 
tor're  ch'i-me'no 
tor' re-lb -bd-tbn' 
tor're  mo' did 
ibr'res  ve'drds^ 
tor're  v't-e'cho 
tqr'r'i-ddle 
tbr-ril'yd 
ibr-r'i'  chbs 
tbr-shqk' 
tors-UWid 
tbr'tb-ld,  tbr-to'ld 
tbr-tb'nd  • 

ibr-tb  -r't'chi 
tbr-tb'sd 

id  tbr-lit',  tSr-tqq'g'd 

tos-kd'nd 

tbs-kd-nel'id 
tbsk-tqqps'  kd-y'd 
tb-tb-ni-kd-pdn! 
tb-tb-rdV 

toht-or-sdhg 

too 

loo-long' 

tqq-lqqzc' 

Id  toor  du  pang 

tqq-rdne'  ^ 

tqqr-bil-ybng',  toor-b'i-'i- 

ybng' 
tqqr-kb-dng' 
tqqr-dd-i' (dd') 

tqqr-nd' 

tqqrn 

tqqr-nbng1 

tqqr-nu' 

tqqr  _. 

tqqr  sdl-yere',  sd-i-yerc' 

tqqr-vile' 

to'vtit-shov 

tbk'so-vd 
trd'c hen-berg' 
trd-fal-gdhr' ;  e.  tra-fal'- 

gar 
trd-i'nd 
tru'n'i 
trdns-te've-re 

tran-sil-va'ne-dy  tran'zil- 
vd'ui-en 

trd'pd-ni 
Id  trap 

trds-te' ve-re 

trd'oo,  trou 

troun 

trous'nits 

trau'te-nou 

trd-vdl-yd' to 

tru-ve-mitn'de 

tru'oe-tdle' 

trdhs  qqs  mbng'tes 

trc'b'i-d,  treb'b'i-d 

tre-bin'yo 

tre'bqqr 

trech-te-mi'rov 
tre-gi-e' 
tri'ium 
tre-mis-ie'r'i 

'i'so-le  di  tre'm'i-t'i 

tre'mbld 
tre-mqqly' 

trent-shehn 

trent 

ie'  tre-pbre' 

tre  se'ro 

troi'  en-br'it'  sen 

trdve 


Trevico,  (Napl.) 

Treviglio,  (Austr.  It.) 

Trevigno.     See  Rovigno. 

Trevigno,  (III.) 

Trevin  ',  (Sp.) 

Trevisc,  or  Trevigi,  (Austr.  ) 

It.)  j 

Trevoux,  (Fr.)     Trivia!. 
Triaditsa.     See  Sophia. 
Triana,  (Sp.)  suburb  Seville. 
Tribur.     See  Trebur. 
Tricarico,  (Napl.) 
Tricala,  or  Trikala,  (Turk.) 
Triefels,(Bav.) 
Trient,  (Tyrol.)    Tridendum. 
Trier,  (Pr. ;  e.  Treves  ;  fr.  \ 

Treves.)    Mugusta  Tre-  > 

virorum.  / 

Triest,  Trieste,  (Austr.,       ) 

lllyria.)     Tergeste.  \ 

Trignc,  (Napl.)  r.   Trinum  j 

Poriuosum.  ) 

Trigueros,  (Sp.) 
Trikala.     See  Tricala. 
Trikkari,  (Gr.)  fortress. 
Trillo,  (Sp.) 
Trinconomale,  or  Trinco-    j 

male,  (Ceylon.)  j 

Trinidad,  (Texas,)  r. 
Trinidad,  (W.  Ind.)  isl. 
Trmo,  (Pied.) 
Triostrow,  (R.)  id. 
Tripoli,  (Barb.  St.)    Tripolis. 
Tripohtsa,  (Gr.) 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  (W.        ) 

coast  Afr.)  isls.  \ 

Trocadcro,  (Cadiz,  Sp.)/or(r. 
Trocnow,  (Boh.) 
Trois  Ellions,  (Sard.)  mt. 
TroisRivieres,  (Can. ;  e.     ) 

Three  Rivers.)  \ 

Trois  Salasses,  (Bourbon,)  ) 

mt.  isl.  ) 

Troitsk,  (R.) 

Troitskaja  Krej)ost,  (R.) 
Troitskoi  Sergiew,  (R.)       } 

cloister.  ) 

Trollhatta,  (Sw.)  canal. 
Troja,  (Boh.)  castle. 
Trompette,  (Fr.)  castle. 
Tromsoe,  (Norw.) 
Tron,  St.,  (Belg.) 
Trondhjem,  (Norw. ;  g.       ) 

Drontheini.)  \ 

Tronto,  (It.)  r.    Truentius. 
Tropea,  (Napl.) 
Troppau,  (Austr.  Sil.) 
Troyes,  (Fr.)    Jlugustobona. 
Trsztenna,  (H.) 
Trubesh,  (R.)  r. 
Trubia,  (Sp.) 
Trub-hevsk,  (R.) 
Truskawiec,  (Gal.) 
Trutnow.     See  Trautenau. 
Truxillo,  Trugilio,  or  Tru-  j 

jillo,  (Sp.)    Turris  Julia.  ) 
Trzenieszno,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Tschaslau.     See  C&slaw. 
Tschiker  Stuhl.     See  Csik  ) 

Szek.  j 

Tschussowa,  (R.)  r. 
Tsepel,  (H.)  isl. 
Tsheboksar,  (R.) 
Tsheljabinsk,  (R.) 
Tshcidin,  (K.) 
Tsherkask,  (R.) 
Tshemigov,  (R.)  ■ 
Tshernojarsk,  (R.) 
Tsheskaja,  (R.)  gulf. 
Tshesme,  (R.) 

Tshildir,  (Georg. Turk.)  prov. 
Tshufiit  Kaleb,  (R.)  fortress. 
Tshugujew,  (R.) 
Tsik  Szek.     See  Csik  Szek. 

Tubai,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Tubingen,  (Wiirt.) 
Tucabaya,  (Mex.) 
Tucuman,  (Plata  Conf.)  dtp. 
Tudela,  (Sp.)     Tutela. 
Tuffer,  (Slyria.) 

Tuileries,  les,  (Paris.) 
Tula,  (R.) 
Tiilancingo,  (Mex.) 
Tulczyn.     See  Dulczyn. 
Tulija.  ( Mex.)  r. 
Tulle,  (Fr.) 
Tulpajegna,  (Sw.)  mt. 
Tulin,  (Austr.) 
Tiimbez,  (S.  A.,  Ecnad.) 
Tungaragua,  (Peru.) 
Tungefjord,  (Norw.)  gulf. 


tre-vi'ko 

tre-vil'yo 

tre-v'in'yo 

tre-v'iu'yo 

tre-v'in'yo 

ire-v'i'  so 

tre-v'id'g'i 

tre-voo' 

tr'i-d-d'it' s'd 

tri-d'nd 

tri'boqr 

tri-k'd'r'i-ko 

tri'kd-ld 

tri'fils 

tr'i-int' ;  e.  trent 

tfi'er 

tri-^ct',  tfi-es'te 

tr'in'yo 

tri-ge'ros 

tr'i'ka-id 

tr'ik'kd-ri 

tr'il'yo 

tr'in-kb-no-md-le} 

tr'in-ko-md-le' 

tr'i-ni-ddd' 

tri-tii-ddd1 ,  trin'i-dad' 

tri'no 

tri-os'trqf 

tri'pb-Xi 

Ir'i-po-lit-sa! 

tris-tdn'  dd-kqqn'y'd 

trb-kd-de'ro 
trbts'nqv 
lro-d'  zel-li-ong' 
trb-d'  ri-vi-ere' 

lro-d'  sa-Vds' 

trb'itsk 

tro-'its' ka-tfd  kre'pqst 

trb-'its-ko-i  ser'g'i-ef 

trql-het'tU 
tru'tfd 
irung-pet1 
trqtn'ieti 
sang  trong 

trqn'yitn 

Iron'to 

tro-pe'd 

trqp'pou 

trb-dh' 

trsten'nd 

trqq'besh 

troq'bi-d 

trqqb-shevsk1 

trqqs-kav'  yets 

trqqt'nqv 

Irqq-ch'il'yo 

trshe-mesh'no 
tshds'lou 


tsh'i'ker-stqql 

tshqqs'  so-vd 

tsha-pcl 

tshe-bok-sar' 

tshel-yd'binsk 

tsher-din' 

tsher-kdsk1 

tsher-ni'  gqf 

tsher-nd-ijdrsk' 

tshes'kd  -yd 

tshes-me' 

tsh'il'd'ire 

tshqq'fqqt  kd-leb' 

tshqq-gqq'yef 

tshik  se/ik 

tQQ-ba'i 

tii'bin"  gen 

tqq-kd-bd'yd 

tqq-kqq-mdn' 

tqq-de'id 

tuffer 

le  th-il-ri' 

tqq'ld 

tqq-ldn-th'in'go 

tqql'chine 

tqq-l'i-chd1 

till 

tqql-pd-yeng'n'd 

tqq-l'inc' 

tqqm-beth',  tqom-bes' 

tqqn-g'd-ra'  gqq-d 
tqqn"  ge-fySre' 


Tunguragua,  )  (Ecuad.)       ( 
Tunguraliua,  \      vole.  j 

Tunja,  (Colomb.) 
Tupisa,  (Bol.) 
Tupuai,  (Austral.)  isl. 
Turbaco,  (N.  Gran.) 
Turbenthal,  (Switz.) 
Turckheim,  (Fr.) 

Turcoing,  (Fr.) 
Turia,  (Sp.j  r. 
Turin.    See  Torino,  or  Tu- ) 
rino.  ) 

Torino,  (Sard. ;  g.  Turin.) 
Turinsk,  (R.) 
Turis,  or  Turris,  (Sp.) 
Turnhout,  (Belg.) 
Turnovo.     See  Tornovo. 
Tiirocz,  (H.) 

Turtle  Island.     See  Tortue. 
Tuscany.     See  Toscana. 
Tuszyn,  (Pol.) 
Tuttlingen,  (Wurt.) 
Tuxtla,  (Mex.) 
Tuy,  (Sp.)proti.     Tude. 
Tykoczyn,  (Pol.) 
Tyniec,  (Gal.) 
Tyri-Fjord,  (Norw.)  lake. 
Tyrnau,  or  Ternava,  (H.) 
Tyrol.     See  Tirol. 
Tysmienica,  (Gal.) 
Tyszowyce,  (Pol.) 


tqqn-gqq-rd'gqq-d 

tqqn'chd 

tqq-p'i'sd 

tqq-pqq-d''i 

tqqr-bas'  so 

tqqr'  bin-Idle' 

tiirk-hdng' ,  tiirk'hime 

titr-kb-dng1 
tqq'ri-d 

tqq-r'ine' ;  e.  tu'rin 

tqq-r'i'no 

tqq-rinsk' 

tqq'r'is,  tqqr'r'is 

t&rn'hout 

tqqr-no'vo 

tqq-rohtl 

tur'tle  Viand 

tus'ka-ny 

tqq'shin 

tqqt'lin"gin 

tqqcht'ld 

tqq'i 

ti-kqt'shin 
tin' yets 

ti'r'i-fybre' 
tir'nou 
ii-role',  tyr'ol 

t'is-mye-n'it'sd 
ti-sho-vit' se 


u. 


Ubeda,  (Sp.)  t. 
Ubrique,  (Sp.) 
Ucayale,  (Peru,)  r. 
Ucayari,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Uceda,  or  Uzeda,  (Sp.) 
Ucero,  (Sp.) 

Uckcrmuende,  (Pr.  Pom.) 
Ucles,  (Sp.) 
Uddevalla,  (Sw.) 
Udine,  (Austr.  It.) 
Udinsk,  (R.) 
Udvarhely,  (Trans. ;  g.        ) 

Oberhellyen.)  | 

Udvarhely  Szek,  (H.) 
Ueberlingen,  (Rhen.  Pr.) 
Uetliberg,  (Mount  Albis,     ) 

Switz.)  summit.  \ 

Ufa,  (R.) 

Ugijar,  or  Uxijar,  (Sp.) 
Uglitch,(R.) 
Ugocsa,  or  Ugotsa,  (H.) 
Uitenhage,  (Cape  Col.,  S.    ) 
.  Af.) 

Ujbinya,  (H. ;  g.  Koenigs- ) 
-  herg.)  \ 

Ujegyliaz,  (Trans. ;  g.         j 

Leschkirchen.)  J 

Uj-Gradiska,  (Slavonia.) 
Ujhely,  Satorallia,  (H.) 
Ujo,  or  Uxo,  (Sp.) 
rjj-Varos,  (H.) 
rjj-Videk,  (H. ;  g.  Neusatz.) 
Ukraine,  Ukraina,  now        ) 

Kleinruszland.  ) 

Uleaborg,  or  Uula,  (Finl.) 
Ulefos,  (Norw.) 
Ullersdorf,  (Pr.) 
Ulm,  (Wiirt.) 
Ulricehamn,  (Sw.) 
Umago,  or  Omago,  (III.) 
Uman,  (R.) 
Umea,  (Sw.) 
Umlowic,  (Boh.) 
Uncastillo,  (Sw.) 
Ungariscli  Altenbnrg,  (H.) 
Ungarisch  Neustadt.     See    j 

Banya.  ) 

Ungarn.     See  Hungary. 
Ungvar,  (H.) 
Uniejow.  (Pol.) 
Unna,  (Pr.  Westph.) 
Unriihstadt,  (Pr.  Pol.;  s.     ) 

Karge.)  i 

Unterseen,  (Switz.) 
Unterwalden,  (Switz.) 

BJcsw.)  j 

Uracil,  (Wiirt.) 
Uruguay,  (sp.  Uruguay.) 
Urak,(R.)  r. 
Ural,  or  Onral,  (R.)  mts. 


QQ-br'i'ke 

QQ-ka-ya'le 

QQ-ka-ya'r'i 

QQ-the'dii 

QQ-the'ro 

QQ'ktr-miin'dc 

QQ-kles1 

QQd'de-v'dl'l'd 

Qo'di-ne 

QQ-d'insk' 

qqd-var-hely 

Qqd-var-helij  sehk 
ii'ber-lin" gen 

iit'li-birg' 

QQ-f'd' 

QQ-ch'i'  char 

QQ-glitsh 

QQ-got-sha 

oi'ten-ha'ge 
QQ-'i-b'dhn-y'd 
QQ-yedy-hdhs 
QQ-i-grd-d'isk'ka 
sh'd-to-ral'li-'d  QQ-'i-hely 

QQ'cho 

QQ-'i  vah-rosh 
QQ-'i-v'i-dehk 
u'kraine^  QQ-krd-'i'n'd 
qq' le-o-borg' 

w'k-fos 

^ql'lers-dorf1 

Qolrit'se-hamn' 

QQ-ma'go 

QQ-mdn? 

QQLme-o 

QQm'lO'Vits 

QQii-k'ds-til'lo 

qqh' ga-risk  iiVten-b^r^ 

QQn' gd-rish  noi'st&dt 

QQn'garn 
QQng-vafir 
QQn-ye'yof 
QQn'nd 

Qon'rcQ-stddt* 

Q^n'ttr-zehn' 
Qon'ter-vdl'den 
up'sal 
QQp-z'd'ld 
qy'rach  ^ 
QQ-r'd- gQQ-d!'i 
QQ~rdkr 
QQ-ral'i  u'ral 


Fate,  f'dr,  .fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  — JVdte,  dSve,m'dve,wglf,  book,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,boy;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  u  long, 
__ 
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Uralsk,  (R.) 

Uialskuf  Gorodok,  (R.) 

Urbania,  (Pont.  St.) 

Urbino,  (Pont.  St.) 

Urgel.     See  Sou  <le  Urgel. 

Uri,  (Switz.) 

Urrola,  (Sp.)  r. 

Ursanne,  Salute,  (Switz. ; 

St.  Ursitz.) 
Uruguay,  (S.  A.) 
Uruguay,  Uraguay,  or 


.  .or  ) 
Banda  Oriental  (S.  A.)  > 
rep.  ) 

Urumea,  (Sp.)  r. 

Urvolgy.     See  Herrengrund. 

Urzedow,  (Pol.) 

Usrilng,  (R.) 

Uscz,  (Pr.  Pol.) 

Usedom,  (Pr.  Pom.)  isl. 

Uspallftla,  (PI.  Conf.) 

Ussel,  (Fr.) 

Ussori,  (Fr.) 

Ustica,  (Sic.)  isl. 

Ustjug,  (R.) 

Ustjug  Welilci,  (R.) 
Ust  Kamenogorsk,  (R.) 
Ust  Sussolsk,  (R.) 
Usuinasinta,  (C.  A.)  r. 
Utiel,  (Sp.) 
Utrecht,  (Netli.) 
Utrera,  (Sp.) 
Utsjoki,  (R.) 
Uula.     See  Uleaborg. 
Uxijar,  or  Usijar,  (Sp.) 
Uxo.     See  Ujo. 
Uzerche,  (Pr.) 
Uzeda.     See  Uceda. 
Uzes,  (Fr.) 


QQ-r'&lsh1  ^ 

qq-r'dls'  ko-'i  g'd-rd-dqk! 

oqr-bd'ni-d 

qqr-bi'no 

qqr-ck&V 

qq'r'i ,'  e.  u're 

qor'ro-ld 

sdngt  ukr-s'dn' ;  sunlit 

QQr'zits 
qq-rqq-gqq-d''i 

Qo^roo-gQQ-d't 

qq-rqq-me/d 

qqr-vehldy 

qqr-skdng'doff 

qqs-tsi'lqqg 

qqtsh 

QQ'ze-dom 

qqs-pdl-yd' td 

vs-sgl1 

fas-song1 

qqs'ti-kd 

QQst-yqqg' 

QQSt-yQQg'  ve-li'ki-'i 

QQSty  ku'me-nd-gorsk1 

QQsty  sus-solsk1 

qq-sqq-m'd-s'in't'd 

qq-t'i'el 

b'trecht,  u'trcht 

Qq-tre'r'd 

qqts-yo'k'i 

qq'qq-ld 

QQ-clu'chdr 

qq'clio 

it-zersh' 

oq-tlie'dd 

ii-zes' 


V. 


Vaals.     See  Vaels. 
Vacz.     See  Waitzen. 
Vad^tena,  or  Wadstena,      ) 

(Sw.)  j 

Vadutz.     See  Leuchtenstein. 
Vaels,  or  Vaals,  (Neth.) 
Vaerdal,  (Novw.) 
Vaga,  (R.)  r. 

Vagh  Ujhely.  See  Neustadtl. 
Vaglio,  (Napl.) 
Vagney,  (Fr.) 
Valiroe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Vailly  sur  Aime,  (Fr.) 
Vaise,  (Fr.) 
Vaison,  (Fr )     Vasio. 
Vajda-Hunyad,  (Trans.) 
Val  deOliva,  (Sp.) 
Val  Dernona,  or  j  (Sic.)       1 
Val  di  Pcinona,   (    old  dm.  \ 
Val  di  Mazzara,  (Sic.)  old 

dio.  j 

Val  Melsolsina.     See  Mi-     j 

socco.  ) 

Valachie.     Sec  Walachia. 
Valais,  (Switz. ;  g.  Wal     ) 

lis,)  cant.  ) 

Valangin,  (Switz.) 
Valanzas,  (Luzon.) 

Valbenoite,  (Fr.) 

Val  Bregaglia,  (Switz.)  vail. 

Valcamonica,  (Austr.  It.)     J 

vail.  j 

Valchmsa.     See  Vaucluse. 
Valdagno,  (Austr.  It.) 
Val  d'Arno,  (Tusc.)  vail. 
Val  di  Chiana,  (Tusc.)  val. 
Valdepenas,  (Sp.) 
Valderaduay,  (Sp.) 
Val  de  Ruz,  (Neufchatel,;   ) 

vail.  j 

Valdivia,  (Chile,)  dep. 

Valdiera,  (Sp.) 

Val  di  Fieme,  (Tyrol.) 
Valeggio,  (Austr  It.) 
Valeiica,  (Bra/..) 
Valenca  do  Douro,  (Port.) 
Valenca  do  Minho,  (Port.) 
Valencay,  (Fr  ) 
Valence,  (Fr.)     Valentia. 
Valencia,  (Sp.)     Valenlia    ) 

Edetaiiurum.  ) 

Valenciana,  (Mex.) 
Valenciennes,  (Fr.)     Va-    ) 

lentiana.  \ 


v'dlds 
v'dlUs 

v'dd-ste'n'd 

v'd'dqqts 

vdhls 

vulir'ddle 

va'gd^     ^ 

v'dg-qq-'i-hely 

v'dl'yo 

vdn-yd' 

vdbr'eu 

v'd-i-yi'(v'dl-yi')  sur  Sme 

vdie 

va-zdng* 

v'd-'i-d'd  hqqn-y'dd 
v'dl  de  o-li'u'd 
val  de'vid-n'd 
v'dl  di  de'mo-nd 

val  di  mdl-s'd'r'd 

val  mel-sol-s'i'n'd 

vd-ld-shV 

v'd-ld' 

vd-ldng-gdng* 
vd-lan'th'as 
valb-nd-dhti'.' 
val  bre-gdl'y'd 

r'dl-kd-mo'  n'i-k'd 

v'dl-k'i-qq's'd 

vdl-ddn'yo 

val  ddr'no 

val  di  kt-d'n'd 

val-de-pen' 'yds  ^ 

vdl-de'rd-dqq-'d'i 

val  de  rqos 

vdl-d'i'v'i-d 

v'dl-d'i-e'rd 

vol  di  fi-e'me 

vd-let'go 

va-len'sd 

v'd-len's'd  dqq  dO'rqo 

vd-len'sd  dqq  m'in'yqo 

vd-ldng-sd1 

vd-l'dngs' 

v'd-lenkh'i-'d ;  e.  va-len'- 

slie.-a 
v'd-len-th'i-'d'n'd 
vd-ldng-s'i-en' 


Valentano,  (C.  It.)     Vc-  j 

rcntum.  ) 

Valentinois,  (Fr.)  former  ) 

duchy.  ) 

Valenza,  (N.  It.) 

Valenzuela,  (Sp.) 
Valery,  St.,  en  Caux,  (Fr.) 
Valetta,  la,  (Malta.) 
Valguarnera,  (Sic.) 
Valkenburg,  (Neth. ;  fr.      ) 
Fauquemont.)  J 

Valladolid,  (Sp.)     Pintia.    | 

Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  i 
(Mex.)  ( 

Valladolid  la  Nueva,  (Gnat.) 

Valle  de  Ardalajis,  (Sp.) 

Valle  de  Uxo,  (Sp.) 

Vallet,  (Fr.) 

Valletta.     Sec  La  Valetta. 

Valloe,  (Norw.) 

Vallon,  (Fr) 

Valniaggia,  (Switz. ;  g.  \ 
Maienthal,)  distr.  \ 

Valmy,  (Fr  ) 

Valogne,  (Fr.) 

Valois,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 

Valona,  (Turk.) 

Valparaiso,  (Chile.)  | 

Valreas,  (Fr.) 
Valsugana,  (Tyrol,)  vail. 
Valtellina,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Val  Travers,  (Switz.) 
Valverde,  (Sp.) 
Valverde  del  Camino,  (Sp.) 
Vamos  Pecs.  Pets,  (H.) 
Valines,  (Fr.)     Dariorigum. 
Var,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Varad  Olaszi,  (H.) 
Varades,  (Fr ) 
Varairgio      See  Varazze. 
Varallo,  (N.  It.) 
Varangerljord,  (Norw  )  inlet. 
Varano,  (Napl.)  lagoon.       ) 

Gerne.  ) 

Varasd.     See  Warasdin. 
Varazze,  or  Varaggio,(Sard.) 
Varberg,  (Sw.) 
Vardoe,  (Norw.)  isl. 
Varennes,  (Fr.) 
Varennes  en  Argonne,  (Fr.) 
Varese,  (Lomb.) 
Varhely,  (Trans.) 
Varignano,  (Pont.  St.) 
Varinas,  or  Barillas,  ( Venez.) 
Varna,  (Bulg.) 
Varsovie.     See  Warsaw. 
Vas,  (11  ;  ?.  Eisenburg.) 
Vasa,  (Filil.) 
Vasarhely,  (H.) 
VisArhely,  or  Maros,  (H.) 
Vasarhely,  Somlo,  (H.) 
Vassy,  (Fr  ) 

Vasto,  il,  (Napl.)    Jslonium. 
Vasvar,  (H. ;  g  Eisenburg.) 
Vaticano,  (Napl.)  cape. 
Vauclaiu,  le,  (Martin) 
Vaucluse,  (Fr. ;  it.  Valchiu- ) 

sa,)  dep.  j 

Vaucouleurs,  (Fr.) 
Vaud,  Pays  de,  (Switz. ;      ) 

g.  Waadt,)  cant.  j 

Vaugirard,  (Fr.) 
Vaulion,  (Switz.)  m. 
Vaux,  (Fr  ) 

Vaxholm,  or  VVaxholm,(Sw.) 
Vayda  Hmiyad,  (Trans.)     ) 

ca  tie.  ) 

Veendam,  (Neth,) 
Veenendal,  (Neth.) 
Veenhuizen,  (Neth.) 
Voere,  (Neth.) 
Vegha,  (111.)  hi. 
Veile,  or  Weile,  (Denm.) 
Vejer,  or  Bejer  de  la  Fron-  ) 

tera,  (Sp.)  j 

Velan,  (Switz.)  mt. 
Velay,  f  Fr.)  old  prov. 
Veleta,  la,  (Sp.)  mt. 
Velez  Blanco,  (S.  A.  N.        ) 

Gran.)  j 

Velez  Malaga,  (Sp.)  Menoba. 
Velez  Rubio,  (Sp.) 
Velicsna,  (H.) 
Velilla  de  San  Esteban,  (Sp.) 
Velino,  (C.  It.)  mt. 
Vellebith.     See  Morlacca. 
Vellebitz,  (Austr.)  mts. 
Velletri,  (S.  It.)     Velitra: 


vd-lnn-t'd'no 

vd-ldng-ti-nO-W (nd1) 
vd-ltpid'sd 
vd-len-thqq-e'ld 
sang  vdte-ri1  dng  kS 
I'd  vd-lcUtd 
val-gioar-ne'rd 

vdl'ken-beurg1 

vdlyd-dD-lid'  ;  e.  val'la- 
do-lid'  „ 

vdl-yd-du-tid'  de  me-eho-d- 
k'dn1  ^ 

v'dl-yd-do-l'id'  Id  nqq-e'vd 

val'ye  de  dr-dd-l'd! ch'i3 

val' ye  de  qq'clio 

vai-lef 

vdl-let'td 

vai'leu 

val-long' 

v'dl-m'dl' g'd 

v'dl-m'i1 

vd-ldny1 

vd-lo-d' 

vd-lo'nd 

vdl-pd-r'd-'i'so ;  e.  val-pa- 

rVso 
vdl-re-ds' 
vdl-sqq-g'dTn'd 
v'dl  tel-li'n'd 
val  trd-veref 
vdl-ver'de 

vdl-ver'de  del  kd^m'i'no 
vdk-mosh  pehtsh 
van 
vdr 

v'dh-r'dd  o-l'ds-s'i 
vd-rd-des1 
va-rdl.'go 
v'd-ral'lo 

va'rdn"ger-fy5rer 
vd-rd'no 

v'd-rdshd 

v'd-r'dl'se 

vdr'berg 

vdrd'ea 

vd-rrn' 

vd-ren'  dn  'dr-gon' 

v'd-re'se 

v'dr-hely 

vd-r'i  n-yd'no 

v'd-r'i'  nds 

v'dr'nd 

var-so-vi1 

v'dsk 

v'd'id         ^ 

v'd-sh'dhr-hehj 

vd-shdhr-hely  ^ 

shom'lu  vd-sh'dhr-hely 

vas-s'i' 

'il  vds'to 

v'd-ih-v'dkr 

v'd-t'i-kd'no 

le'  vo-kldng' 

vo-kluze' 

vo-kqq-lear' 

pu-'i'  d'd  vor 

vo-g'i-r'dhr1 

vd-l'i-ong1 

vo 

v'dks'hqlm 

vd-'i-dd  hqqn-y'dd 

vchn'd'dm 

veil'  ni'ii-ddler 

veftn'hoi'zen 

veh're 

vel'yd 

vi'le 

ve-clter'  de  Id  fron-te'r'd 

v'i-ldng' 

v'i-la' 

Id  ve-le'tb) 

ve-leth'  bidn'ko 

ve-leth'  md'ld-g'd 

ve  letfi'  rqq'b'i-o 

ve-l'itsh-n'd 

ve-l'il'yd  de  s'dn  es-te'b'dn 

ve-l'i'no 

fH'le-b'it 

fel-le-bits 

vel-le'tr'i 


Venafro,  (Maul.) 
Veimissin,  (Fr.)  old  co. 
Vendatana,  or  Ventotiene,  ( 

(JSapl.)  j 

Vendee,  la,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Vended,  or  Wonden,  (R.  ;  t 

russ.  Kess.)  | 

Vendouie,  (Fr.) 
Vendoinois,  (Fr.)  form.  prov. 
Vendrell,  (Sp.)     Palfurtana. 
Veuedig.     See  Venice. 
Veneria  Reale,  (Sard.) 

Venezia.     See  Venice. 

Venezuela,  (S.  A.)  rep.        j 

Venice,  (It.  ;  it.  Venezia  ;    j 
g.  Venedig.)     Venetia.      \ 
Venlo,  or  Venloo,  (Nelh.) 
Venosa,  (Napl.)      Vcnusia. 
Ventotena,  (Napl.)  isl. 
Ventotiene.     See  Vendataria. 
Ventoux,  (Fr.)  m. 
Ventuari,  (Colomb.)  r. 
Venzone,  (Austr.  It.) 
Vera,  (Sp.) 

Vera  Cruz,  (Mex.)  dep.        j 
Vera  Cruz  Nueva,  (Mex.) 
Veragua,  Santiago  de,  (C.  A  ) 
Verann,  (N.  It.)  distr. 
Vera  Paz,  (C.  A.)  prov. 
Verbicaro,  (Napl.) 
Vercelli,  (N.  It. ;  fr.  Ver-   j 

ceil.)     Vercella.  j 

Verdier,  le,  (Fr.) 
Verdon,  (Fr.)  r. 
Verdu,  (Sp.) 

Verdun,  (Fr.)     Virodumtm. 
Verdun  sur  Garonne,  (Fr.) 
Verdunois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Vergada,  (Dahn.)  id. 
Vergara,  (Sp.) 
Verin,  (Sp.) 
Verlica,  (Dalm.) 
Vermandois,  (Fr.)  old  div. 
Vermanton,  (Fr.) 
Vermejo,  (PI.  Conf.)  r. 
Vermelho,  (Braz.)  r. 
Verneuil,  (Fr.) 
Vernon,  (Fr.) 
VeriScze,  (Slav.  ;  g.  Wero-  ) 

witz.)  \ 

Veroli,  (Pont.  St.) 
Verolongo,  (Pied.) 
Verona,  (Austr.  It.) 
Verrua,  (Sard.) 
Verruchio,  (Pont.  St.) 
Verrucolo,  (Tusc.) 

Versailles,  (Fr.)  j 

Versecz,  Werschitz,  (H.) 
Versoix,  (Switz.) 
Vertus,  les,  (Fr.) 
Verviers,  (Belg.) 
Vervins,  (Fr.)~ 
Verzuolo,  (Sard.l 
Vesuvius,  (It. ;  it.  Vesu-     ) 

vio,)  mt.  j 

Vesoul,  (Fr.) 
Veszprem,  or  Wesprein,     | 

(HO  J 

Vetora,  (Pont.  St.)  r. 
Veurne.     See  Furnes. 
Vevnv,  (Switz.;  g.  Vivis.) 
Vezelay,  (Fr) 
Viadana,  (Austr.  It.) 
Via  Mala,  (Switz.)  defile. 
Viana  (Port.) 
Viana  do  Minho,  (Port.) 
Viana,  (Sp.) 
Viarcggio,  (C.  \X.) 
Vniro,  (III.)  haven. 
Viatka,  (R.i  got\ 
Viborg.     See  Wiborg. 
Vic,  (Fr.) 

Vic  en  Bigorre,  (Fr.) 
Vic  sur  Ai.-ne,  (Fr.) 
Vtc  le  Comte,  (Fr.) 
Vicarello,  (C.  It.)     Vicus     ) 

Jlurehi.  J 

Vicari,  (Sic.) 
Vicente,  San,  (C.  A.) 
Vicenza,  (Au^tr.  It.)     Ft-    ) 

centia.  ) 

Vich,  or  Vique,  (Sp.)   Jin-  j 

Virhada,  (N.  Gran.)  r. 
Vich)',  (Fr.)     Aqum  Calidcc. 
Vico,  (Napl.) 
ViGovaro,  (It.)     Varia. 
Vidason,  (Sp.) 


ve-na'fro 
ve-nd.s-sang' 

v^n-d'dt'd'r'i-'d 

Id  vdng-dz' 

vtn'den 

vang-dOme'^ 
vang-do-mo-a' 
ven-drri' 
ve-rte'dig 
ve-ne-rVd  re-d'le 

ve-ved's'i-d 

ve-ne-ttiQG-e'lct ;  e.  ven-e- 
iwc'la 


ven-15 
ve-no'sd 
ven-to-te'rid 
ven-td-ii-e'ne 

VCtJlgtQQ1 

ven-fQQ-a'r'i 

vtud-t>o'  ne 

ve'rd 

ve'rd-kroQtk' ;  e.  ve'ra 

liTOOSe 

ve'rd  la-Qcth  nr-Q-e'vd 

sdn-t'i-a' go  dpve-rd'gqo'd 

v^-ra'vo 

ve'ra  path 

ver-b'i-hd'ro 

ver-chet'ti,  ver-selyr 

le  ver-di-e' 

ver-dong' 

ver-d$Q' 

ver-dvhi\gf 

vtr-dtHing'  sur  gd-ronr 

ver-dit-nu-dr 

ver-ga'dd 

ver-gd'rd 

ve-rin' 

ver-h'kd      ^^ 

ver-nidng-do-d( 

ver-mdng  tu>igr 

ver-me'  cho 

ver-mel'ijog 

■ver-uculy' 

ver-nonrr1 

ve-reith-tse 

ve'rO-l'i 

ve-rD-lon'go 

ve-ru'nd 

ver-r(Qrd 

ver-rc-q'lc'i-o 

ver-rcr/ku-lo 

ver-sa-i',  ver-sdlyf ;  e. 

ver-sailz' 
vers  he  ts 

ver-so-a1 

le  ver-tu! 

ver-v'i-ef 

ver-vdng' 

vPrt-scQ-d'lo 

ve-sQo'v'i-o 

VC-SQOf 

ves-prehm 

ve-tu'rd 

veTir'ne 

v'e-va.f 

vcic-la' 

v'i-d-dd'nd 

v'i-d-md'ld 

v'i-u'nd 

v'i-d'nd  doo  m'in'yoQ 

v'i-dn'i,d 

vi-aret'  go 

v'i'd'ro 

v'i-'dt'k'd 

V'l'bqrg 

v'ik 

v'ik  dnir  b'i-gore 

vtk  silr  anc 

vt/c  le  hungi 

v'i-hd-rel'to 

v'i'Ud-r'i 
sun  vi-Vieji'te 

vi-chend' sa 

v'ik,  v'i'ke 

v'i-chd'dd 
vishi1 

vi'ko 

v'i-hO-vd'ro 

v'i-dd'tu-d 


Dile;  il  short,  bUt.    -Fr.  e%  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.  —  An"ger. — g,  ch,  guttural;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  —  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v,  between  v  and  / 
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Vidigueira,  (Port.) 

Vieille-Vigne,  (Fr.) 

Vieille  Brioude,  (Fr.) 
Vieja  Guayana,  (Colomb.)  ) 

haven.  j 

Vienna,  (Austr. ;  g-.Wien.) 

Vindobona.  j 

Vienne,  (Fr.)  r.     Vigenna. 
Vienne,  ( Fr.)     Vienna. 
Vienne,  Haute,  (Fr.)  dep. 
Vierlande,  (N.  Germ.)         j 

small  territory.  j 

Viersen,  (Pr.) 
Vierson,  or  Vierzon,  (Fr.) 
Vierwaldstadtersee,  j 

(Switz.)  lake.  j 

Viesti,  (Napl.)    Jlpenestcs. 
Vietri,  (Napl.) 
Viestice,  (It.)  prom. 
Vieux  Conde,  (Fr.) 
Vigan,  le,  (Fr.) 
Vigeois,  (Fr.) 
Vigevano,  (Sard.)  prov. 

Vignemale,  (Fr.)  m. 
Vigo,  (S p.)     Vico  Spacorum. 
Vigone,  (N.  It.) 
Viguera,  (Sp.) 

Vihiers,  (Fr.) 
Vilagos,  (H.) 
Vilame,  (Fr.)  r.    Herius,    j 

Vicinovia. 
Vilcabamba,  Yncay,  or        j 

< li i liaii.i in Iit,  (Peru,)  r.     I 
Vilcannta,  (Pern,)  mt. 
Vilcomayo,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Vilia,  (R.  Pol.)  r. 

Villa,  or  Santa  Maria,  del    , 
Principe,  (Cuba.) 

Villa  Boin,  (Port.) 

Villa  Canas,  (Sp.) 

Villa  Carillo,  (Sp.) 

Villacastin,  (Sp.) 

Villach,  (Austr.) 

Villa  Cidro,  (Sard.) 

Villada,  (Sp.) 

Villa  da  Cachaeira  de  Pa- 
raguay, (Braz.) 

Villa  da  Princeza,  da  Bei- 
ra,  (Braz.) 

Villadares,  (Sp.) 

Villa  de  Cauquenes,  /Chile. 

Villa  de  Curico,  (Chile.) 

Villa  de  Leon,  (Mex.) 

Villa  del  Fuerte,  (Mex.) 
Villa  del  Principe,  (Cuba.) 

Villa  del  Rev,  (Sp.) 

Villa  de  Sahara,  (Braz.) 

Villa  de  San  Felipe  y  San- 
tiago, (Mex.) 

Villadiegn,  (Sp.) 

Villa  do  Boin  Successo, 
(Braz.) 

Villa  do  Conde,  (Port.) 

Villa  do  Forte.    See  Forta- 
leza. 

Villa  do  Principe,  now 
called  Serro,  (Braz.) 

Villafnmes,  (Sp.) 

Villa  Fehche,  (Sp.) 

Villafeliz,  (Sp.) 

Villa-Flor,  (Port.) 

Villafranca,  (Sp.) 

Villafranca  de  la  Marisma, 
(Sp.) 

Villafranca  de  las  Abujas, 
(Sp.) 

Villafranca  de  los  Barros, 

(Sp) 

Villalranca  de  Panades, 
(Sp.) 

Villafranca  de  Xira,  (Port.) 

Villafranca  di  Pienionte, 

(Sard.) 
Villafrecjios,  (Sp.) 
Villafraela,  (Sp.) 
Villagarcia,  {Sp.) 
Villahermosa,  (Mex.) 
Villahoz,  (Sp.) 
Villajoyosa,  (Sp.) 
Villa'lar,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Imperiale  del  Oiro 

Preto,  (Braz.) 

Villalba'd©]  Acor  (Sp.) 
Villalon,  (Sp.) 
Villalpando,  (Sp.) 
VillamaSan,  (Sp.) 
Villamartin,  (Sp.) 


v'i-di-gd'i-rd 
v'i-e'i'  (v'i-ely')v'iny 
v'i-e-'i(v'i-ely)  br'i-Qqde1 
v'i-e'ckd  gQQ-d-y'd'n'd 


vi -en' 
vi-en' 
ote  v'i-enr 

fihr'ldn'de 

f'ihr'zen 
v'i-er-song'(zong') 

fihr'vdldt-std'ter-zej 

v'i-es't'i 
v'i-e'tr'i 
vi-es-ti'clie 

ri-e%'  kong-der 
le  v'i-gangf 
v'i-gd-d' 
v'id-ge'v'd-no 

v'iny-mdle' 

vi'go 

v'i-<rofnz 

v'i-ge'r'd 

v'i-i-er 

v'i-ld-gosli 

v'i-l&ne' 

v'il-k'd-bamfb'd 

v'il-kd-no'td 

v'il-ho-md'yo 

vi'li-d 

vil'yd,  s'dn'ta  md-r'i'd,  del 

prin'titi-pe 
v'il'ld  bo-'xng' 
v'il'ydkd'vds 
v'il'ya  kd-ril'yo 
v'iV yd-kds-iin.' 
fiV'dch 
v'iV  ld-ck'i'  dro 
v'il-yd'  dd  ^ 

v'il'ld  dd  kd-go-a'i-rd  de 

pd-rdgoQ-d-SQQ' 
v'il'ld  dd  prinse'zd,  dd 

ba'i  rd 
v'ilyd-da'res 
)  vil'yd  de  kd-QQ-ke'nes 
vil'yd  de  kQQ-ri'ko 
v'il'yd  de  le-un' 
v'il'ya  del  fQQ-er'te 
v'il'yd  del  pr'in'  tki-pe 

v'il'yd  del  re'i 

v'il'ld  de  sd-bd-rd' 
1    v'il'yd  de  sdn  fe-ti'pe  'i 
i        sdu  ti-.it1  iro 

vil'  yd-di-e'  go 
1    v'il'la  dQQ  bung  soog-ses'- 

SQQ 

v'il'ld  doQ  kong'de 
v'il'ld  dQQ  for'te 

v'il'ld  dqQ  pr'in's'i-pe 

v'il-y'd-f'd'mes 

vil'yd  fel'i'che 

v'il-i a-fetis' 

v'il  Id-jlore' 

v'il'yd-frdn'k'd 
I    v'iV y'dfrdn' fed  de  Id  ma- 
\        rti'ma 

I    vil'iid'frdn'kd  de  Ids  d- 
\        bQQ'chds 

I    v'iV 'i/d  frdn'hd  de  los  b'dr'- 
\        ro  s 

\    v'il'yd-frdn'k'd  de  pd-nd- 
j        dts' 

v'il'ld-frdno'kd  de  sh'i'rd 

)    v'il'ld  frdn'kd  di  p'i-e- 
J        vion'te 

v'il'ydfre' chos 

vil'yd-frQQ-e'ld 

vil'yd-gdr-tk'i''d 

v'il'yd  er-mo'sd 

v'iV yd-hdtli  ,—, 

vil'yd  cho-d-'i-d'sd 

viV  ifd-l'dlir' 
)    v'il'ld  '  im-pe -r'i-'d' I  e  del 
i        o-i'rQQ  pre'tQQ 

vil-ydl'bd  del  a-korer 

vil-yd-lon' 

v'il-y'dl-p'dn' do 

v'il-ya-mdn-ydii' 

vil-yd-mdr-tin1 


Villanova  da  Rainha,  (Port.) 
Villanova  da  Rainha,  j 

(Braz.  or  Cahete,)  \ 

Villa  Nova  de  Cerveira,       \ 

(Port.) 
Villa  Nova  de  Oliven^a,      j 

(Braz.)  J 

Villa  Nova  de  Portimao,      j 

(Port.)  | 

Villanova  do  Principe,         ) 

(Braz.)  \ 

Villa  Nueva  de  Alcolea,      j 

(Sp.)  j 

Villa  Nueva  de  Gomez,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Nueva  del  Pardillo,    ) 

(Sp.)  \ 

Villa  Nueva  de  San  Jose,    j 

(Guat.)  ) 

Villanuova  de  Mondovi,      j 

(It.)  i 

Villar,  (Sp.) 
Villa-Real,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Real,  or  Concepcion,  ) 

(Parag.  S.  A.)  j 

Villa  Real  de  Cuyaba,  (Braz.) 

Villa  Real  de  Sao  Antao  de 
Aranilha,  (Port.) 

Villarejo  de  la  Penuela,       ) 

(Sp.)  1 

Villares  de  la  Reyna,  (Sp.) 
Villargordo,  (Sp.) 
Villa  Rica,  (Braz.) 
Villarica  de  laConcepcion,  ) 

(Parag.)  j 

Villarinha  da  Castanheira,  ) 

(Port.)  i 

Villarinha  de  Sao  Romao,   ) 

(Port.)  j 

Villarubia  de  Ocaiia,  (Sp.) 

Villatobas,  (Sp.) 

Villa  Velha  de  Rodao,         ) 

( Port.)  ) 

Villa  Verde  dos  Francos,     ) 

(Port.)  j 

Villaviciosa,  (Sp.) 

Villaviciosa  de  Odon,  (Sp.)  j 

Villa-Vi(;osa,  (Port.) 
Villa-Vieja,  (C.  A.) 
Villedieu  les  Poeles,  (Fr.) 
Villefort,  fFr.) 
Villefranche  de  Rouergue,   ) 

(Fr.)  j 

Villena,  (Sp.) 
Villeneuve,  (Switz. ;  g.       ) 

Neustadt.)  \ 

Villeneuve  d'Agen,  (Fr.) 
Villeneuve  d'Agenois,  (Fr.) 
Villeneuve  lc  Roi,  (Fr.) 
Villette,  la,  (Fr.) 
Villinghausen,  (Pr.) 
Villoria,  (Sp.) 
Vilmanstrand,  (Finl. ;  /.      ) 

Lapperanda.)  \ 

Vilna,  or  Wilna,  (R.  Pol.) 

gov.  ] 

Vilvoorden,  (Belg. ; /r.Vil- 

vorde.)  \ 

Vimercate,  (Austr.  It.)  VI-  ) 

C1/.9  Martins.  ) 

Viinieira,  (Port.) 
Vimioso,  (Port.) 
Vimontiers,  (Fr.) 
Vinaroz,  (Sp.) 
Vin<;a,  (Fr.) 
Vincennes,  (Fr.) 
Vincesa,  (Sp.)     Viscontium. 
Vinci,  (Tusr.) 
Vinhaes,  (Port.) 
Vintiinigha,  or  Ventimi-      f 

glia,  (Sard.)    *ini/»-> 

timelinm.  ) 

Vique.     See  Vich. 
Vire,  (Fr.)  r.     Viria. 
Virgala  Mayor,  (Sp.) 
Viseu,  (Port.) 

Visnyo,  (H.) 

Viso,  Monte,  (Alps,)  summit. 
Viso  del  Alcor,  (Sp.) 
Vissegrad,  (H. ;  g.  Plinten-  ) 

burg.)  ! 

Vistula,  (Eur. ;  pol.  Wis-    •) 

la;  g.  Weichsel,)  r.  ( 

Viterbo,  (C.  It.)    Fanum 

Voltumn<E.  ) 

Vito,  San,  (Austr.  It.) 
Vitoria,  (Sp.) 


v'il'ld  nd'v'd  dd  rd-'in'yd 
v'il'ld  no'vd  dd  rd-'in'yd 

v'il'ld  no'vd  de  ser-vd'i-r'd 

v'il'ld  nO'v'd  de  o-ti-vdng'- 

s'd 
v'il'ld  no'vd  de  por-t'i- 

md'QQng 
v'il'ld-no'v'd  dop  pr'in's'i- 

pe        ^^ 
v'il'yd  nqq-e'v'd  de  dl-ko- 

le'd 
v'il'yd  noQ-e'vd  de  go'mes 
vil'yd  nooe'v'd  del  par- 

dil'yo    _ 
v'il'yd  noo-e'vd  de  sdn. 

cho-se' ^ 
vil'ld-iiQo-o'vti  de  mon- 

do'v'i 
v'il-ydltr' 
v'il'yd-re-'dV 

vil'yd  re-'dV 

v'il'ld  re-'dV  de  IcqQ-y'd-b'd' 

v'il'ld  re-dl'  de  sd'oqng 

ang-td' QQng  de  d-rd- 

■n'il'yd 
v'il-yd-re'cho  de  Id  pen- 

yno-e'ld  ^ 

vil-yd'res  de  I'd  re'i-n'd 
v'il-y'dr-gor'  do 
v'il'ld  r'i'k'd 
v'il'yd-r'i'kd  de  Id  kon- 

tliep-th'i-on' 
v'il-ld-r'in' yd  dd  kds-tan- 

yd'i-r'd  ^ 

v'il-l'd-r'in'y'd  de  s'd'oQng 

rd-md'ec-ng 
v'il-yd-rQQ1  b'i-dde  o-k'dn'y'd 
viUy'd-to' b'ds 

v'il'ld  vcl'y'd  de  ro-dd'qQn g 

v'il'ld  ver'de  dc-osfrdng'- 

koos 
v'iV  y'd-v'i-tlii-o'  s'd 
v'il'yd-v'i-th'i-o' sd  de  o- 

don' 
v'il'ld-v'i-so'sd 
v'il'yd-v'i-e'chd 
vile-di-oti'  le  po-elt' 
vile-fore' 

vile-fr'dngsh'  dS  rQQ-erg' 

v'il-ye'n'd 

v'ilc-no7if 

v'ile-no%f  d'd-g'dng' 

v'ile-nchf  d'dge-nd-'d' 

v'il  r'neo fie  ru-d1 
Idv'ilei' 
fil'ling-liou'zen 
v'il-yo'  r'i-'d 

vil-m'dn-strdnd' 

vil'n'd 

vil'vor'den,  v'il-vord' 

vi-mer-k'd'ie 

v'i-m'i  &''i-rd 

v'i-m'i-d'*Qo 

v'i-mong-Vi-e' 

v'i-nd-rotJi'  (rosr) 

vdng-s'd' 

vdng-seu' 

v'in-tlie'sd 

vin'chi 

v'in-y'd'es 

v'in(ven  )-t'i-m'il'y'd 

v'i'ke 

v'ire 

v'ir-gd'l'd  md-yore1 

v'i-se'oQ 

v'ish-n'i-o 

mon'le  v'i'so 

v'i'so  del  dl-kore' 

v'i-she' grand 
vis'tQC-lii 

v'i-ter'bo 

sdn  v'i'to 
v'i-to' r'i-'d 


Vitre,  (Fr.) 

Vitry  le  Francais,  or  ]  ,p   ,.  j 
Vitry  sur  Marne,       |»      ;  j 
Vittoria,  (Sic.) 
Vivara,  (Napl.)  isl. 
Vivarais,  (Fr.)  old  distr. 
Vivero,  (Sp.) 
Vivis.     See  Vevay. 
Viviers,  (Fr.) 
Vizcaya,  (Sp.)  -prov. 
Vlaardingen,  (Neth.) 
Vladimir,  (R.)  gov. 
Vlieland,  (Neth.)  id. 
Vlissingen.     See  Flushing. 
Vogelsberg,  (Germ.)  m. 
Vogesengebirge.    See  Vosges. 
Voghera,  (N.  It.) 
Voigtland,  (Sax.)  old  div. 
Voiron,  (Fr.) 
Volcan  de  Agua,  (C.  A.) 
Volcan  de  Fuego,  (C.  A.) 
Volcan  de  los  Gigantes,  (S.  ) 

A.)  vole.  ) 

Volga,  (R.)  r.    See  Wolga. 

Rha.  \ 

Volhynia,  (R. ;  pol.  Wo-      j 

lynsk,)  gov.  ) 

Volnay,  (Fr.) 

Volngnes,  (Fr.) 

Volterra,  (C.  It.)     Velilrm. 

Vollurno,  (Napl.)  r.  Vv.U  ) 
lurnus.  ) 

Volvic,  (Fr.) 

Vorarlbeig,  (Austr.)  distr. 

V6n"spatak,  (Trans.) 

Vosges,  les,  (Eur.  ;  g.  Vo-  i 
gesengebirge, )  mts.  Vos-> 
gesus  Mons.  * 

Vouga,  (Port.) 

Voulte,  la,  (Fr.)     Volta. 

Vriesland.     See  Friesland. 

Vucsin,  (H.) 

Vukovar,  (H.) 


v'i-tre' 

v'i-tri'  le'  fr'dng-sd,' 

v'i-tr'i'  sur  mdrn 

vit-to' r'i-'d 

v'i-vd'r'd 

v'i-vd-ra' 

v'i-ve'ro 

f'i-f'is 

vi-v'i-e' 

v'ith  hd'y'd 

vl'dhr' din"  gin 

via  d'i-m'ir' 

vl'z'ldnd 

vl'is'xin"gen 

f 6'  gels-berg' 

vd-ge'  zen-ge-bir' gt 

vo-ge'rd 

fuhgl'lundt 

vo-d-rong'  ^ 

vul-kdn'  de  d' gqq-'d 
vol-k'dn'  de  foo-e'go 
vol-k'dn'  de  Ids  ck'i-g'dn'- 

tes 
vql'g'd 

vol-hyn'e-a 
vol-nd' 
vo-lony' 
vol-terJr'd 

vol-tQQr'no 

vol-v'ik' 

f  ore' drV  berg 

vea-rtfush-pd-t'dk 

le  voge 

vo'g'd 
Id  v^qlt 
vr'is'ldnd 
VQCt-shin 
vqq' ko-v'dhr 


w. 


Waadt.     See  Vaud. 
Waadland.    See  Pays  de      j 

Vaud.  j 

Waag,  (H.)  r. 
Waal,  or  Wael,  (Neth.)  r. 
Waalwyk,  (Neth.) 
Waatzen.     See  Waitzen. 
Wachenheim,  (Bav.) 
Warken,  (Belg.) 
Wadovvice,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Wadi-Ash.     SccGuadix. 
Wadstena.     See  Vadstena. 
Wadsoe,  (Norw.) 
Wael.     See  Waal. 
Waereghem,  (Belg.) 
Waerschoot,  (Neth.) 
Wacs,  (Belg.)  distr. 
Wageningen,  (Neth.) 
Waghiiusel,  (Bad.) 
Wagram,  (Austr.) 
Wagiowiec,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Wagstadt,  (Austr.) 
Wahlstadt,  (Pr.) 
VVahring,  (Austr.) 
Waiblingen,  (Wiirt. ;  /or-   j 

mrrly  VVibelingen.)  ] 

VVaidhofen,  (Austr.) 
Waitzen,  or  Waatzen,         i 

(H. ;  h.  Vacz.)  | 

Walachia,  or  VVallachia,     ' 

(E.  Eur.  ;  turlc.  Iflak  ;/r.  ] 

Valachie  ;  g  Wallachei.) . 
Walcheren,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Walcourt,  (Brig.) 
Wald,  (Switz.) 
Waldai,  (R.) 
Waldeck,  (Germ.)pHn. 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  i 

(Germ.)  prin.  | 

Waldenburg,  (Germ.) 
Waldheim,  (Sax.) 
Waldsee,  (Wvirt.) 
Waldstatter  See,  or  Lake 

Lucerne. 
Waldurn,  (Bad.) 
Walincourt,  (Fr.) 
Wallachei.     See  Walachia. 
Wallachia.     See.  Walachia. 
Waldorf,  (Sax.) 
Wallendorf,  (H.  ;  h.  Olaszi, 
Wajlenstadt,  (Switz.) 
Wallerstein,  (Bav.) 


v'dlidt 

vdhdl'l'dnd 

v'dhg 

vahl 

vuhl'vlke 

vdht'sen 

vdeh'  en-himeT 

vdk'ken 

vd-do-v'it'se 

vd'di-dsh 

v'dd-ste'n'd 

vdds-eu 

vdkl 

vd're-gem. 

v'dhrs'chote 

v'dhs 

v'd'  ge-nin" gen 

vdg'  lioi-iel 

vd'grdm 

vong-gro'vyets 

v'dg'stddt 

v'dhl'stddt 

vd'ring 

vzb'lin"gen 

vid'hu-fen 

vit'sen 

wal-la'ke-a 

vtil'  chc-ren 
v'dl-kcqr' 
valdt  _ 
val-d'd'i 
vdl'dek 

val' dek-pir'mont 

vdl'den-bQQrg' 

vdld'himc 

vdld'ie 

v'dld' '  stet-ter-ie' 

vdl'durn 
v'd  lang-kQqr1 
v'dl-ldeh-V 
wal-la'ke-a 
vdl'dqrf 
)  v'dl' Irn-dorf 
vdl'lrn  st'ddl' 
vdl'lersline' 


Fate,  fdr,  fall,  what,  bat.  —  Mete,  prey,  help,  there,  her.  —  Pine,  marine,  Mrd,  fig.  —  JVSte,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  bqqk,  lord.  —  Tune,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  boy ;  ou,  house.  —  Fr.  d  long 
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Wallis,  (Switz.  ;  fir.  Valais.) 
Wallstadt,  (Bav.) 
Walsrode,  (Han.) 
Waltersdorf,  (Germ.) 
Wan<Jre,  (Belg.) 
Wandsbek,  (Denm.) 
Wangaroa,  (Austral.)  bay. 
Warasdin,  (H. ;  A.  Varasd.) 
Warberg,  (Sw.) 
Warburg,  (Pr.) 
Wardein,  Gross.     See  ) 

Grosz  Wardein.  j 

Wardein,  Klein,  (H. ;  ft. 

Kis  Varad.)  j 

Wardoe,  (Norw.) 
Wardoehuus,  (Norw.) 
Warendorf,  (Pr.) 
Warmbrnnn,  (Pr.  Sil.) 
Warneiiu'inde,  (N.  Germ.) 
Warneton,  (Belg.) 
Waruwitz.     See  Ven'icze. 
Warsaw,  (Pol.;  p.  War-     1 

szawa  ;  g.  Warschau  ;      > 

fr.  Varsovie.)  ) 

Warstein,  (Pr.) 
Warta,  or  Wartha,  (Pol.)  r. 
Wartenburg,  (Pr.) 
Wasgan.    See  Vosges. 
Wasselonne,  (Fr.) 
Wasserburg,  (Bav.) 
Wassigny,  (Fr.) 
Wassili  Ostrow,  (part  of     ) 

Petersburg.)  j 

Waterland,  (Neth.)  distr. 
Waterloo,  (Belg.) 
Wattignies,  (Fr.) 
Wattrelos,  (Fr.) 
Wavre,  (Belg.) 
Wawre,  (Pol.) 
Waxholm.    See  Vaxholm. 
Wazemmes,  (Fr.) 
Weddingen,  (Pr.j 
Wedel,  (Denm.) 
Wednesbury,  or  Wodens-    ) 

bury,  (Eng.)  ( 

Weerdt,  or  Weert,  (Neth.) 
Weerelo,  (Neth.) 
Weert.     See  Weerdt. 
Weggis,  (Switz.) 
Wegrow,  (Pol.) 
Wehlau,  or  Welau,  (Pi'.) 
Webrau,  (Pr.) 
Weichsel.     See  Vistula. 
Weichselburg,  or  Weixel-    j 

burg,  (Austr.)  j 

Weichselmunde,  (Pr.) 
Weiden,  (Bav.) 
Weidlingen,  (Austr.)    ' 
Weikersheim,  (Wurt.) 
Weil,  die  Stadt,  (Wurt.) 
Weile,  or  Veile,  (Denm.) 
Weile-Fjord,  (Denm.)  inlet. 
Weilbacli,  (Germ.) 
Weillieim  an  der  Teck,        ) 

(Wurt.)  \ 

Weimar,  (C.  Germ.) 
Weinheim,  (Bad.) 
Weinsberg,  (Wiirt.) 
Weipert,  or  Weypert,  (Boh.) 
Weiszenburg,  (Bav.) 
Weiszenburg,  Stubl,  (H. ;    ) 

ft.  Fejervar,  Szekes.)         J 
Weiszenhurg.Ober,(  H. ;  ft.  ) 

Fejer  Varmegye,  Felso.)  \ 
Weiszenburg,  Unter,  (H.  ; 

ft.  FejerVarmegye,Also.)  \ 
Weiszenfels,  (Pr.) 
Weiszenstem,  (R.) 
Weiszenkirchen.  (H.  ;  A.    ) 

Fejertemplom.)  \ 

Weiszwasser,  or  Neti-PS-    ) 

zig,  (Boh.  ;  6.  Biela  )        j 
Weixelburg.     See  Weich-    I 

selburg.  \ 

Welau.     See  Wehlau. 
Weliki  Luki,  (R.) 
Weljaminow,  (R.) 
Wels,  (Austr.) 
Welten,  (Neth.) 
Wendel,  St.,  (Pr.) 
Wenden.     See  Venden. 
Wener,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Werchni  Udinsk,  (R.) 
Wercboturie,  (R.) 
Wercburalsk,  rR.) 
Werdau,  (Sax.") 
Werden,  (Pr.) 
Werl,  (Pr.) 
Wernigerode,  (Pr.) 
Wernitz,  (Bav.)  r. 
Werowitz.     See  Verficze. 
Werschitz, 
Wersecz, 


See  Versecz. 


vdl'lis 
vaVsi'ddi 

vdLs'ro'de 

val'ters-dqrf 

vdng-dre' 

vdnds'beke 

vdti-ga-ru'd 

vd-rdsli-d'in 

vdr'bfrg 

vdr'bqqrg 

gros  vdr-dine' 

kline  vdr-dine* 

vdr'ddh 

vdr'ddu-hqqs' 

vd'ren-dqrf' 

vdrm'brqqn' 

var'ne-mun'de 

vdr-n'e  long' 

va'ru-vits 

war' saw,  vdr-shd'vd,  vdr'- 
s/lou 

vdr'  stine 

vdr't.d 

vdr'ten-bgqrg1 

vds'gou 
vds-lon' 
vds'ser-bqqrg1 
vds-s'in-y'i' 

vds-s'i'li  6'strof 

vd'ter-ldnd' 

vd'ter-lu' ;  e.  wa'ter-loo1 

vat-tin-yV 

vdtr-lo' 

Vdvr 

vdv're 

vdks'hqlm 

va-zeia' 

ved'diu"gen 

ve'del 

weni'bu-ry,  vulgarly 

wedge'  bu-ry 
vcltrdt 
ve're-lo' 
velirdt 
veg1 gis 
veng'grov 
ve'lou 
ve'rou 
vlk'zel 

vik'zel-bqqrg' 

vik'  zel-rnun'  de 
vi'den 
vid'lin"  gen 
vi'kers-hime' 
d'i  stddt  vile 
vi'le 

vi'le-fydre' 
vile'  bach 

vtle'htme  dn  der  tele 

vi'mdr 

viue'hiine 

vins'berg 

vz'pert 

vis'sen-bqqrg' 

stqql  vis'sen-bqqrg' 
o'ber  vis'sen-bqqrg' 

qqn'ter  vis'sen-bqqrg* 

vis'sen-ftl* 
vis'sen-stine' 

vis' sen-kir' chin. 

vis'vds'sir 

vik'zel-bqqrg' 

ve'lou 

ve-l'i'k'i  Iqq'k'i 

vel-yd-mi'nof 

vels 

vel'ten 

zdnkt  ven'del 

ven'den 

ve'nrr 

verch'n'i  qq-dinsk* 

ver-chO-tqqr'yc 

vrrch-qq-rdlsk' 

ver'dou 

ver'den 

vert 

ver'n'i-ge-rS'de 

vrr'nits 

vt'rd-vits 

ver'shits 


Wertbeim,  (Bad.) 
Wesel,  (Pr.) 

Weser,  (Germ.)  r.     Visurgis. 
Wesprim.     See  Veszprem. 
Westeraalen,  (Norw.)  isls. 
Westerns,  (Sw.) 
Westljord,  (Norw.)  gulf. 
Westerloo,  (Belg.) 
Wester-Norrland.     See         ) 

Herniisand.  ) 

Westcrvik,  (Sw.) 
Westerwald,  (Germ.)  ml.  eh. 
West-Kapellen,  (Belg.) 
Westluga,  (R.) 
Westpbaleu,  or  }  (Germ.)    ( 
Westphalia,        \     prov.     j 
Weteren,  (Belg.) 
Wetter,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Wetterborn,  (Switz.)  m. 
Wetzlar,  (Pr.) 
Weypert.     See  Weipert. 
Wexiii,  (Sw.) 
Wezep,  (Netb.) 
Wibelingen.  See  Waiblingen. 
Wiborg,  or  Viborg,  (Denm.) 
Wiborg,  or  Wybor'g,  (Finl. ,  t 

f.  Wiipuri.)  ( 

Wiczemilow.     See  Nimburg. 
Widawa,  (Pol.) 
Widdin,  (Turk.) 
Wieliczka,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Wielun,  (Pol.) 
Wien.     See  Vienna. 
Wiener -Neustadt,  (Austr.) 
Wienerwald.    See  Kablen-  ) 

gebirge.  j 

Wieprz,  (Pol.)  r. 
Wieringen,  (Neth.) 
Wieruszew,  (Pol.) 
Wiesbacbhorn,  (Germ.)  mt. 
Wiesbaden,  (Germ.) 
Wieselburg,  (H.  ;  Mosony.) 
Wiescn,  (Germ.)  r. 
Wieslocll,  (Bad.) 
VVifiisbnrg.     Sec  Avenches. 
Wihlbail,  (Wiirt.) 
Wildbad  Gastein.     See         I 

Gastein.  ( 

Wiidbaus,  (Switz  ) 
Wildspit/.fenier,  (Tyrol,)  mt. 
Wildungen,  (Germ.) 
Wilensk,  or  Wilno, 
Wilhelmsburg,    Germ.) 
Wilbclmsb.die,  (Hesse.) 
Wilkoinitz,  (R.) 
Wilkowyszkr,  (Pol.) 
Willanow,  (Pol.) 
Willebroek,  (Netb.) 
Wilmanstrand,  (Finl. ;  /.     ) 

Lapperanda.)  j 

Wilna.     See  Vilna. 
Wilno.     See  Wilensk. 
Wimpfen,  (Hesse.) 
Windala,  (Sw.)  lake. 
Windisch,  (Switz.)     Vin-    ) 

donissa.  \ 

Windisch  Gratz,  (Austr.) 
Windisch  Alatiey,  (Tyrol.) 
Winendael,  (Neth.) 
Winkowa,  (It.) 
Winnenden,  (Wiirt.) 
Winschoten,  (Neth.) 
Wmterberg.  (Bob.) 
Winterswyk,  (Netb.) 
Winteithur,  (Switz.) 
Wipper,  or  VVupper,  ) 

(Germ.)r.  j 

Wirtemberg.  See  Wiirtem-  i 

berg.  ) 

Wisby,  (Sw.) 
Wiscbcgorod,  (R.) 
Wisla.     See  Vistula. 
Wislica,  (Pol.) 
Wismar,  (N.  Germ.) 
Wisniowiec,  (Pol.) 
Wisscgrad,  (Turk.) 
Wissemhourg,  (Fr.) 
Wisznicz,  (Gal.) 
Witebsk,  (R.) 
Witkown,  (Pr  Pol.) 
Witmarsum,  (Neth.) 

Wittenberg,  (Pr.)  j 

Wittenweiber,  (Bad.) 

Wittingau.  (Bob.) 

Wittstock,'   Pr.) 

Wladimir,  (R.) 

Wladislawow,  (Pol.  ;  for- 
merly NoVe-Miasto  ;  g. 
Rosterschutz.) 

Wioelawek,  (Pol.) 

Wlndawa,  (Pol.) 

Wlodzimierz, 


vehrt'/rime 

ve'set 

ve'zer 

vespr'im 

ves'ter-o'len 

ves'te-roze1 

vest'fyure 

ves'ter-lu' 

ves'tir-nqr'ldnd 

ves'ter-v'ike' 

ves'ter-vaidt' 

vist'ka-pel'len 

vest-lqq'ga 

vest-fd'len 

west-pha'le-a, 

ve't.ern 

vit'ter 

vet'ter-hqrn' 

vets'  lar 

vV  pert 

vck'shek 

ve-irp,  commonly  vcjisp 

vi'be-lin"  gen 

vi'bqrg 

v'i'bqrg 

wit-she' mi -lov 

v'i-dd'vd 

v'id-d'ine 

vye-litsh'kd 
vye'lqqn 
vine 
vi'ner-noi'sttidt 

vi'ner-vdldt' 

vyeprsh 

vi'rin"  gen 

vye-rcq's/lef 

vis'bdch-hqrn' 

vis'bd-den 

vi'iel-bqqrg' 

v'l'len 

v'is'lurh 

vif'Hs-boqrg' 

viltl'bdd 

vild'bdd-gds'tine 

vild'hous 
vild'sp  Us-fer'n  er 
vil' dqqn" gen 
vi'lensk 

vil'hi'hns-bqqrg' 
viVhelins-iieii'he 
vil-ku'  mirsh 
Til-ko-msh'  k'i 
v'il-ld'nqf 
v'il'le-brqqk 

vil'nidu-strdnd' 

vil'nd 
v'il'no 
vim'pfen 
vin-dd'id 

vin'dish 

vin' disk  grdts 

vin'dish  md'trl 

v'i'nen-ddle' 

v'iii-ku'vd 

vin'nen-den 

vins'rho-ten 

r.in'ter-berg' 

vin'ters-vike' 

vin'ter-tqqr' 

vip'per 

vir'tnn-berg'  ,■  e.  wir'tem- 

bcrg' 
vis'btt 

v'i-she' go-rod 
v'is'ld 
v'is-l'it'sd 
vis'mdr 
v'is-ni-D'vyets 
v'i'she-grdd 
v'is-sdng-bqqr' 
vish'n'itsh 
v'i-tebsk' 
v'it-ko'vo 
vit'indr-Sfftim 
vit'ten-berg'  ;  e.  wit'ten- 

'  berg 
vit'ten-vVher 
vit'lin"  gou 
vil'stqk 
vld-d'i'  m'ir 

vld-d'is-ld'vqf 

vlo-lsld'vek 
vlu-da'vd 
vlod-zi'  inyersh 


Wodensbury.  See  Wednes-  ) 

bury.  j 

Wocbbelin,  (N.  Germ.) 
Wohlau,  (Pr ) 
VVolanow,  (Pol.) 
Wolborz,  (Pol.) 
Wolcbow,  (R.)  r. 
Wolczyn,  (R.) 
Woldenberg,  (Pr. ) 
Wollciibiittel,  (Germ.) 
Wolfersdijk,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Wolga.    See  Volga. 
Wolgast,  (Pr.) 
Wolkowysk,  (R.) 
Wollin,  (Pr.) 
Wollniiistadt,  (Pr.) 
Wologda,  (R.) 
Wolokolamsk,  (R.) 
Wolotshok,  (R.)  r. 
WoUztyn,  (Pr.  Pol.;  g.       j 

Wolstein.)  \ 

Wolynsk.     ice  Volbynia. 
Wordingborg,  (Denm.)         | 

Orthumra.  \ 

Worgl,  (Tyre'-) 
Workuni.    Sie  Woudrichem. 
Worms,  (W.  Germ.)   Bar-  t 

belowagus,  fVormatia.        \ 
Worms.     See  Bormis. 
Woriue,  or  iMiedniki,  (R.) 
Woronesli,  (R.) 
Woningcn,  (Pr.)   Buruneum. 
Worscback,  (Austr.) 
Woskresen.-k,  (R.)  fort. 
Wosnesensk,  (R.) 
Woudrichem,  or  Workum,  \ 

(Netb.)  \ 

Woynicz,  (Gal.) 
Woynili  w,  (Gal.) 
Wraclawek,  (Pol.) 
Wieschen,  (Pr.  ;  pol.  ) 

Wresznio.)  j 

Wrietzen,  ur  Brietzen,  (Pr.) 
Wscbowa  ■    See  Fraustadt. 
Wulen.     Sec  Filebne. 
Wiinscbelburg, or  Hradek,  ) 

(Pr.)  J 

WunsideJ,  (Pr.) 
VViipper.    See  Wipper. 
Wiipuri.     See  Wiborg. 

\Yurteiiiberg,(Genn.)/<.'irtir7\  j 


VVurzbiirp,  (Bav.) 

Wusterliausen,  (Pr.) 
Wutegra,  (R.) 
VVijk  by  Duurstede,  (Neth.) 
Wijkel,  (Neth.) 
Wijuberg,  (Cape  G.  Hope.) 
Wyshni  W(»l<itschok,  (R.) 
Wyszkow,  (Pol.) 
Wyszogroil,  (Pol.) 
Wyszynice,  (Pol.) 
Wytikon,  (Switz.) 


weni'bu-ry 

vtfub'be-l'incr 

vd'lou 

vd-la'nof 

vut'bQQrsh 

vol' ih  of 

vol'c/iin 

vol' den-berg' 

vql'fhi-biit'tel 

vot'ftrs-dihe' 

vut'rra 

vol'ff'dst 

volkd-visk' 

vol- line 

vol'  mi  restate' 

VO'ldir'tld 

vo-la-kd-ldmsk' 
va-lat-aliuke' 

vdl?h't'iny  vol'stine 

vo-linsk? 

vor'ding-borgf 

vmrgl 

vor'k&m 

vqrms ;  e.  worms 

vqrms 

vorn'ye 

vd-rO'nesh 

vqr'rin"gen 

vetir'.-<hdch 

vqs-krc-seiisk' 

vos-ne-sensk' 

vou'tir'i-chem 


vo-'i-n'i'lof 
vrdts-la'cets 

vresh'en,  vresh'n'i-b' 

vrit'sen 
vsho'vd 
voo'lai 

viin'sheUbQorg' 

vocn'zi-del 

vxip'ptr 

vii-pvo-r'i 

vdr' tern-berg'  ;  e.  Wurr-> 

ton- berg' 
viirts'bo{.rg'  ■  e.  wurts1' 

burg 
vcn'ster-hou'ien 
vii'te-grd 
vike  b~i  door' ste-de 
vl'kel 
vine'berg 

v'ish'n'i  vd-ldUshoke1 
v'ish'koo.f 
v'i-sho'  grc;od 
v'i-sh'i-riit'  s.e 
v'i't'i-kon 


X. 


Xagua,  or  Jagua,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Xalapa.     See  Jalapa. 
Xalisco,  Jalisco,  or  Guada-  j 
laxara,(  Mex.  Conf.)  state.  ] 
Xalon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Xamiltepec.  (Mex.) 
Xanten,  (Pr.) 

Xarauia,  or  Jarama,  (Sp.)  r. 
Xarayes,  (Bol.)  lake. 

Xauxa,  or  Jaitja,  (Peru.) 
Xejuy,  (Parag.)  )-. 
Xenil,  or  Genii,  (Sp.)  r. 
Xerez.     See  Jerez. 
Xerez,  or  Jerez  do  la  Fron-  ) 
tera,  (Sp.)  ( 

Xerez  de  Ins  Caballeros,       i 

(%)  i 

Xerta,  (Sp.) 
Xertiguv,  (Fr.) 
Xexni,  or  Jejuy,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Xiadz,  (Pol.) 
Xiloco,  JlloCO,  (Sp.)  r. 
Xicotlan.     Src  Zocotlan. 
Xilou,  Jllon,  (Sp.)  r. 
Ximena.     See  Gimena. 


chd'gqq-O. 
chu-la'pd 

chd-lis'ko 

chd-lBn' 

cha-mil-te-pek1 

ksan'ten 

chd-rd'vib) 

chd-rd'yes 

flia'qq-chd 

che-chqq''i 

clie-nil' 

che-  ret/i' 

che-reth'  de  Id  fion-te'rd 

chereth'  de  Ids  kd-bdl-ye'- 

ros 
cker'td 
gser-t'in-y'i* 
che-c/iqq''i 
kshonds 
thi'Wko 
cM-kdt-IUn' 
chi-lon' 
c/it-uie'nU 


Ximena  de  la  Frontera,  (Sp.)  ch't-me'na  de  Id  fron-te'rd 
Xingu,  i  Braz.)  r. 
Xorhimilco,  (.Mex.) 
Xorullo.  Xurullo,  or  Jorul 

lo,  (Mex.)  vole. 
Xucar,  Jucar,  (Sp.)  r. 


shin  gqq' 
cho-eh'i-mil'ko 

chd(kchqq).rqql'yo 


chvq'kdr 

: - 


vb.e ;  i  short,  but.  —  Fr.  </&  long,  &  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.  —  dy,  ly,  mj,  liquid.  —  Jin" ger.  —  g,  oft,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.  -—  r  final,  Fr.  re.  —  v ,  between  v  and  /. 
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Y. 


Y,  het,  (Neth.)  gulf. 

Yagua,  (N.  Gran^) 

Yaguache,  (Ecuad.) 

Yaguary,  (Parag.)  r. 

Yagui,  or  Huaqui,  (Mex.)  r. 

Yauiparaes,  (Bui.) 

Yapura,  Japura,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Yaqui,  (Mex.)  r. 

Yassy,  or  Jassy,  (Molda- 
via; g.  Jasch.) 

Yavari,  or  Hyabary, 

Ybera,  or  Caracares,  (S. 
A.)  lake. 

Ybaichalval,  (Sp.)  r. 

Yberg,  (Switz.) 

Yhicuy,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Yeacos,  (Cuba,)  headland. 

Yebenes  de  San  Juan,  (Sp. 

Yecla,  (Sp.) 

Yenikale,  (R.) 

Yepes,  (Sp.)     I.<pinum. 

Yerba-Biieua,  or  San 
Francisco,  (Calif.) 

Yeres,  (Pr.)  r. 

Yeste,  (Sp.) 

Yen.     See  ile  d'Eu. 

Yffiniac,  (Fr.) 

Ygrande,  (Fr.) 

Yguazu,  Guazu,  or  Parana 
Guazu,  (Braz.)  r. 

Yin,  (Peru.) 

Ylst,  (Neth.) 

Yngaren,  (S\v.)  lake. 

Yonns,  (Fr.)  r.     fcanna. 

York.     Sec  Toronto. 

Ypane-Guazu,  (S.  A.)  r. 

Ypacaray,  (Parag.)  lake. 

Yperle,  (Belg.  |  ;•. 

Yperen,  Ypern,  (Belg. ;  fr. 

Ypres.) 
Yrieix,  St., 
Yronde.  (Fr  ) 
Yseridijk,  (Netb.) 
Yser,  (Belg.  and  Fr.)  r 
Ysly,  (Algeria,)  r. 
Yssche,  (Belg.) 
Yssel,  (Neth.)  r. 

Ysselmonde,  (Neth.)  isl. 

Ysselstijn,  (Neth.) 
Yssingcaux,  or  Yssen- 

geaux,  (Fr.) 
Ystad,  (Sw.)     /stadium. 
Ytapua.     See  Itapua. 
Ytara,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yucatan,  (C.  A  )  state. 
Yucay.     See  Vilcabamba. 
Ynpura,  or  Japura,  (S.  A.)  r, 
Yuste,  (Sp.)  convent. 
Yutay,  (S.  A.)  r. 
Yvenlun,  (Switz.;  g.  If- 

ferten.)     See  Neuf'chatel 

Ebrodunum. 
Yvetaux.     See  Ivetaux, 
Yvetnt,  (Fr.) 
Yvica.   rSee  Iviza. 
Yvre-1'F.veque,  (Fr.) 
Yzeures,  (Fr.) 


•s 


hit  I 

yd' gQQ-'d 
I'd-gQQ-'d'  che 

yd' goc-d'r'i 

yd-goo'i 

yam-pd-ra'es 

yd-pog'r'd 

ya'k'i 

ydsli'sh'i 

yd-vd-fV 

'i-be'  id 

'i-bd-'i-chal'vdl 

'i'berg  ^ 

'i-b'i-k^o'i 

yc-a'kos 

ye'be-nes  de  sdn  choQ-dn' 

ye' kid 

ye-ai-kd'le 

ye'pes 

yer'bd-bqq-e'nd 

yere 

yes'te 

yeit 

'if-f'i-n'i-dJcr 

i-grdiigd' 

2-gW-d-SQQf 

'i'lo 

zlst 

iin'gd-ren 

yon 

york 

'i-pd-ne-goo-d-thQQ' 

'i-pa-kd-ra'i 
i-per-lc' 

'i'pern,  'ipr 

sdng-t-'i-ri-a' 

'i-rongd' 

i'ien-diker 

Vzei\  'i-sere* 

'is-li1 

is'che 

is'sU 

zs'st-l-mon'de,  'is-sel- 

mongd' 
zs'set-stino' 

'is-sdng(sdjig)-^dr 

Wstdd 
'i-t'd'poQ-'d 
'i-ta'rd 
yqa-kd-tdn! 
yc(}-kd''i 
,  yt?Q-pQQ-rdr 
yQQs'te 

yQQ-tdf'i 

'i-ver-ddhng1 

'ive~tor 

'ive-tQr 

'i'v'i-thd(s'd) 

'i-vre'le-vSke 

'i-z&Lr' 


z. 


Zaandam,  Znardam,  or 

Saardam,  (Neth.) 
Zabern.    See  Saverne. 


zdhn'ddm,  zUhr'ddm 
tsd'bim 


Zabola,  (Trans.) 
Zaborowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Zacapa,  (C.  A.  Gnat.) 
Zacatecas,  (Mex.)  dep. 
Zacatena,  (Sp.) 
Zacatin,  (N.  Gran.) 
Zacatula,  (Mex.) 
Zachtleven,  (Neth.) 
Zaffarann,  (Sic.) 
Zaffaria,  (Sic.) 
Zafr'a,  (Sp.) 
Zagorow,  (Pol.) 
Z&grab.     See  Agram. 
Zagyva,  (H.)  r. 
Zaliara,  (Sp.) 
Zalnia,  (Pr.) 
Zaklikow,  (Pol.) 
Zakonia,  (Gr.)  distr. 
Zakroczyn,  (Pol.) 
Z.ilaniea,  (Sp.)    Julipa. 
Zalathna,  (Trans.  ;  g.  j 

Kleinstiilatten.)  J 

Zaleszczyky,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Zalosce, 

Zalt-B'ommel.     See  Bominel. 
Znmhrow,  (Pol.) 
Zainora,  (Sp.)     Occllodurum. 

Zamosd,  (Pol.) 

Zandvlict,  i  Neth.) 

Zancn,  Oust  and  West,         ) 

(Neth.)  J 

Zangara,  (Sp.)  r. 
Zanguebar,  (E.  Af.) 
Zaniemysl,  (Pol.) 
Zapardiel,  (Sp.) 
Zapatosa,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.)  ) 

lake.  j 

Zapbtilan,  (Mex:)  prom. 
Zara,  (D  ihn.)  Jadara. 
Zaragnza,  or  Saragossa,       ) 

(Sp.)      Ctcsarea  Augusta.  ) 
Zarund,  (II.) 
Zaratan,  (Sp.) 
Zara  Veccbia,  (Dalrn.) 
Zarewo  Knk-haisk,  (R.) 
Zarizyn,  (R.) 
Zarki,    Pol.) 
Zarskoje  Selo,  (R.) 
Zaruuia,  (S.  A.  Ecuador.) 
Zarza  de  Alange,  (Sp.) 
Zarza  la  Mayor,  (Sp.) 

Zarzuela,  (Sp.) 
Zatec,  or  Saaz,  (Boh.) 
Zator,  (Gal.) 
Zawato.w,  (Gal.) 
Zbarasz,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Zbirovv,  (Bob.) 
Zdiar.     See  Saar. 
Zdonice.     See  Steinitz. 
Zduny,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Zealand,  (Neth. ;  d.  Zee-     j 

land,)  proo.  ] 

Zealand,  (Denm.)  isl.     Sec  j 

Sjelland.  j 

Zebeny.     Sec  Seben. 
Zebrik,  (Boh.) 
Zeclavin,  (Sp.) 
Zedelghem,(Belg.) 
Zeeland,  (Neth.)  prov. 
Zeil,  (Bav.) 

Zeiselmauer,  (Austr.)  distr. 
Zeist,  (Neth.) 
Zeitz,  (Pr.) 

Zelaya,  or  Celaya,  (Mex.) 
Zele,  (Belg.) 
Zelechow,  (Pol.) 
Zell.     See  Cclle. 
Zell.     See  Mariazell. 
Zellerfeld,  or  Cellerfeld,  (H 
Zemplin,  (II.) 
Zcnta,  or  Szenta,  (H.) 
Zerbst,  (N.  Germ.) 
Zerkow,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
I  Zermatt,  (Switz.) 


zd'bd-ld 

sa-bd-rd'  v5 

tka-kd-pd1 

tha-lia-te'kds 

tiia-ka-te'nd 

lha  ka-tin1 

tha-ka-tco' Id 

zdc/it'lc-ven 

dsdffa-ra'no 

ds'dffdr'i'd 

tlia'frd 

zd-go'rof 

sdh-grukb 

sdd'y'i-vd 

thd-d'rd 

tsa'nd 

sd-kli'kqf 

sd-ku-ni'd 

sd-krot1  sh'in 

tlia-ld-vie'd 

sd-ldt'nd 

sd-leslt-chi'ki 

sd-los'tse 

zalt-bom'mcl 

sum'brof 

thd-mu'rd 

sa'rnostsy 
zaud'  vtite 

ulist,  vest,  zci'nen 

than'  gd-rd 
zdn-ge-bdr' 
saii-ye'mishl 
Iha-pdr-d'i-eV 

thd-p'd-to'sd 

thd-pd-ti-ldn1 
dsd'rd 

thd-rd-go'thd 

sd-rdhnd 

thd-rd-tdn' 

dsd'rd  vek'k'i-'d 

tsd-re'vo  kok-slid'islc 

tsd-r'i'  tsltn 

sdr'k'i   ^ 

tsdrs'kd-ye  se-W 

thd-rco'md 

thar'thd  de  d-ldn'che 

thde'  thd  la  md-yor' 

thdr-thqo-e'ld 

skd-tetsfi 

sd'tor 

sd^od'tqf 

sbd'rdsh 

sb'i'rqf 

sd'i'dr 

sdo'n'i-tse 

sdoo'n'i 

z'i'land 

■    z'i'land 

se-be-ny 

she-hrdhk 

the-kld~v'inr 

ze'dil-oem 

ze'ldnd 

tsile 

tsl' zel-mou' er 

Zlst 

tsits 
tlie-la'y'd 

ze'le 

se-le'chof 
tsel 
tsel 
,)  tsel'ler-fildt' 

sem-pl'in  ;  g.  tsem-plinef 

sen-td 

tsirbst 

ser'kof 

tser-mdt 


Zezcre,  (Port.)  r. 
Zevenaar,  (Neth.) 
Zevenbergtn,  (Neth.) 

Zgierz,  (Pol.) 
Ziegenhain,  (Germ.) 
Zielfenzig,  (I'r.) 
Zierikzee,  (Neth.) 
Zillerthal,  (Tyrol,)  valley. 
Zilli.     See  Cilly. 
Zimapan,  (Mex.) 
Zimite,  (S.  A.  N.  Gran.) 

Zimonv.     See  Senilin. 
Zips,  (H.) 

Zipserhaus.     See  Szepesvar. 
Zirknitz,  r  Austr.)  lake. 
Zirl,  (Tyrol.) 
Zitlaltepetl,  (Mex.)  mt. 
Zitornirz,  (R.) 
Zittau,  (Sax  ) 
Zloczow,  (Austr.  Pol.) 
Zluczewo,  (Pol.) 
Zmeinogonsk,  (It.) 
Znaim.  or  Znayin,  (Mor. ;  ) 
m.  Znogmo.)  ) 

Zuiechow,  (Pol.) 
Zoagli,  (Sard.) 
Zoar,  (Barb.)  prom. 
Zocotlan,  or  Xicotlan,  (Mex.) 
Zofingen,  (Switz.) 
Zolkiew,  (Gal.) 

Zolyom,  (H. ;  g.  Nensohl  ) 
Zombor,  (H.)     Zoinborinuin. 
Zons,  (Pr.)     Sontinum. 
Zonzonate,  or  Sonsonate,    ) 
(C.  A.)  dep.  \ 

Zorgvliet,  (Neth.) 
Zorita,  (Sp.) 
Zorn,  (Fr.)  r. 
Zorndort;  (Pr.) 
Zsambek,  (H.) 
Zschoppau,  (Sax.) 
Zsolna.     See  Szolna. 

Zsombo'y.     See  Hatzfeld. 
Zubiena,  (Pied.) 
Zuckinantel,  (Austr. ;  for-  ) 

merly  Edelstadt.)  \ 

Zueros,  (Sp.) 
Zug,  (Switz.)  cant. 
Zuglio,  (Austr.  It.) 
Zuid  Beveland,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Zuidersee,  or  Ziiydersee,      ) 

(Neth. ;  g.  Siiilersee,)       > 

golf  > 

Zuid  Voorn,  (Neth.)  isl. 
Zujar,  (Sp.)     HaHera. 
Zulia,  (Venez.)  dep. 
Zullichau,  \  ,p   v  ( 

Zfillichau,  \  <•"■'  { 

Zfilpich,  (Pr.)     Tolbiacum. 
Zumarraga,  (Sp.) 
Zunipango,  (Mex.) 
Zuniga,  (Sp.) 
Zurgena,  (Sp.  i 
Zurich,  Zurich,  (Switz.)  cant. 
Zurzach,  (Switz.) 
Zusmarshausen,  (Bav.) 
■Ziitphen,  (Neth.) 
Zuvia,  (Sp.) 

Zuyderzce.     See  Zuiderzee. 
Zuz,  (Switz.)     Tutium. 
Zwartsluis,  (Neth.) 
Zwcibriicken.     Sec  Deux-  ) 

Ponts.)  S 

Zwcttl,  (Austr.) 
Zwickau,  (Sax.) 
Zwiespalten,  (Austr.) 
Zwittau,  (Mor.) 
Zvvolle,  (Neth.) 
Zwyndrecht,  (Belg.) 
Zyda.  zow,  (Gal.) 
Zydowo,  (Pr.  Pol.) 
Zytomirz.     See  Zitornirz. 
Zy wiec,  (Gal. ;  g .  Seybusch.) 


ze-ze-re' 
z£'ven-dhr 
ze'ven-ber'  gen(gen) 

sgyersh 

ts'i'geu-hine' 

ts'i-lent'sig 

zz'ri/c-ze 

tsil'ler-ldle' 

ts'il'li 

Vii-ind-pdn' 

th'i-m'i-tt1 

s'i-mony 

tsips 

tsip'ser-hous' 

tsi.-k'nits 

tsirl 

thit-ldlte-petV 

sh'i  tu'nnrsk 

Uit'ton 

slqt'shof 

slcct-ske'vo 

sme-'i-no-gonsk1 

sna'im.  sno-i-wio 

svyt'ehqf 

dio-al'y'i 

so'dr 

tlio-kdt-lUn' 

ts<j'fi)i"gen 

shql'k'i-efr 

so-h-um 

zom-bor 

tsqns 

thon-tlio-na'ti 

zorg'vl'iht 

tho-ri'ld 

sqrn 

tsqrn'dqrf 

shdm-bek 

tshqp'pou 

shol-nd 

shom-boly 
dsoq-bi-e'n'd 

tscckhndn'tel 

theq-e'ros 

tsKg 

tscrlfyo 

loid  be've-Vdnd 

zoi'dcr-ze 

zoid  vOhrn 

theq' char 

thee'li-d 

tsccl'lich'ou 

tsftl' lUh-ou 

tsul'pick 

the.c-zndr'rd-g'd 

thccm-pdn'go 

thccn'y'i-gd 

thccr-ckc'nd 

zfo'r'ik,  tsfa'rich 

tsccr'tsuch 

tsc  cs'm  drs-hou'zen 

ziit'fen 

thcq'v'i-d 

zol' der-zej 

tsrets 

zwdrt'slois 


tsvi-brtik'ken 

tsioetl 

Iswik'kou 

tsw'i'spal'ten 

zvjt'toa 

zwqVle 

zwine'drecht 

skz-ddt'shqf 

s'i-do'vo 

slii-to'mirsh 

sh'i'vyets 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat Mete,  prey,  help,  thirc,  Kir.  —  Pine,  marine,  bird,  fig.  —  JVotc,  dSve,  move,  wolf,  book,  Iqrd.  —  Tflne,  bull,  unite.  —  oi,  hoys  on,house.  —  Fr.  ft  long. 
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PROPER  NAMES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIVIDUALS 

r 

OF     MODERN     TIMES. 


The  subjoined  table  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  with  the  design  of  supplying  an  impor- 
tant deficiency  in  the  common  Biographical  Dictionaries  and  other  books  of  reference.  In  selecting  the  names,  it 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  aim  of  the  compilers  to  furnish  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all  persons  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  whose  names  the  English  reader  would  be  likely  to  feel  any  interest,  and  thus  to  make  it,  as  its  title 
imports,  a  pronouncing  vocabulary.  It  was  also  their  design  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  a  compendious  bio- 
graphical dictionary.  They  therefore  added  the  names  of  distinguished  Englishmen  and  Americans,  not  so  much 
to  indicate  their  proper  pronunciation,  as  to  make  the  list  complete.  To  the  names  of  all  persons,  the  country  of 
their  residence,  and  their  profession  or  occupation  have  been  attached,  that  the  list  might  serve  the  ends  of  :i 
convenient  manual  of  reference  on  these  points,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  pronunciation. 

The  figured  key  explains  the  characters  indicating  the  principal  sounds  ;  these  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  represented  in  the  Geographical  Tables.  The  abbreviations  indicating  the  countries  and  employments 
of  the  persons  are  explained  in  the  page  preceding  the  Table,  and  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader.  It  is 
believed  that  this  list  will  be  received  with  favor,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Dictionary. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TABLE, 


<KW  For  general  principles  guiding  in  the  pronunciation  of  names  in  the  following 
Principal  European  Languages,"  in  the  Dictionary,  pp.  1322 — 1328. 


Table,  see  "  Brief  Kules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 


Am.      ) America. 

Amer.  j American. 

Ira.}    Arabian. 

Armen Armenian. 

Autt'r.  } Austrian. 

Belg Belgian. 

Boliem Bohemian.        % 

Brit British. 

Bu.  Ayr Buenos  Ayres. 

Const Constantinople. 

D Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

Ens  ■!  English. 

^ng 1  England. 

pr  j  France. 

' '  j  French. 

Ger German. 

Gre Greek. 

Hung Hungarian. 

Ic Icelandic. 

Ind Indian. 

Ir Irish. 

It Italian. 

Mex Mexican. 

N.  Amer.    | North  America. 

No.  Amer.  ) North  American. 

Ncapol Neapolitan. 

Norw Norwegian. 

Paris Parisian. 

Pers Persian. 

Pol Polish. 

Port Portuguese. 

Prus Prussian. 

Rom Eoman. 

Bus Russian. 

Sco.  Scot Scotch. 

Sicil Sicilian. 

S.  Amer.    I South  America. 

So.  Amer.  j South  American. 

o  I  Spanish. 

Bp I  Spaniard. 

Swe.,  Swed Swede. 

Swi Swiss. 

Syr Syrian. 

Tur Turk,  Turkish. 

U  |t   !■ United  States. 

Ven Venetian. 

abp archbishop. 

act actor. 

acts actress. 

adm.     ) 

admi,    y admiral. 

admir.  ) 

atent] adventurer. 

cilchym alchymist. 

ambus ambassador. 

an.      1 

ant.      > antiquarian. 

antiq.  ) 

anat anatomist. 

arcMt.\    arehitect 

archae.      |  „.„i,„„  i 

archaeol.\  ■  •  ■ -^chaeolog. 

arith arithmetician. 

art artist. 

aftron.  \  astronomer. 

astrol astrologer. 

Zti,\ -«-■• 

hank banker. 

bar baron. 

oibliog bibliographer. 

bio.  bioa.    \  v  •  i 

,  .  „  ,     y     J- biographer. 

biogr.         J  »    » 

tt    ,    bis1^ 

bot botanist. 

cat. caliph. 


capt captain. 

carbon carbonari. 

ctttin.]  cardinal. 

clZc   f <"—> r. 

chem chemist. 

c'"ml:     I chronicler. 

chronic.  j 

chronol chronologer. 

co count. 

col colonel. 

com commander. 

comp composer,  componist. 

congr congress. 

Cong conqueror. 

couns counselor. 

court courtier. 

crit critic. 

demag demagogue. 

f&-   }- -diplomatist. 

discov discoverer. 

div divine. 

tZat.    f   --dramatist. 

duch duchess. 

Vccles] ecclesiastic. 

fdit.    \  cditor. 

emp emperor. 

encycl encyclopaedist. 

tngr.  \ engraver. 

encn.       ) 

engin,    \  engineer. 

entomolog.   \  -entomologist. 

epigram epigrammatist. 

ethnog ethnographer. 

exeget .exegete. 

fav favorite. 

fern female. 

Jinan finance. 

%anc.\  financier. 

foun founder. 

Fr.  Cham.  dep.  \  Fre"ch  Camber  of  dep- 
1     j        uties. 

Fr.  nat.  con .  -  i  F'^n\n)!lntionaI  conTen" 

geog geographer. 

gen general. 

%olog.\ *****; 

geow.  ........  .geometer.    ■ 

gov governor. 

gr .grand. 

gra.pens.Soll\  S^a"^  pensioner  of  Hol- 

I'ramm} grammarian. 

hist historian. 

historiog historiographer. 

Jiydrop hydropathist. 

impr improver. 

inv inventor. 

insurg insurgent. 

Jes Jesuit. 

•    «  (  iurist. 

Hw \  juridical. 

law lawyer. 

lex.  1 

lexie.       y lexicographer. 

lexicog.  ) 

librar librarian. 

lieut lieutenant. 

ling  linguist. 

lithog lithographer. 

Maliom Mahomedan. 

mar mariner. 

££*.( ™*M- 

marq marquis. 

math mathematician. 

mech.  median.... mechanic. 


med. medical. 

mer.,  nierch merchant. 

metaphys. metaphysician. 

min.       1  ... 

„.-_.■„     5-  minister. 

mints.    ) 

miner.  ) 

mineral.        y  ..mineralogist. 

mineralog.   ) 

mission missionary. 

mus I  musician. 

(  musical. 
myth,     )  ,,    ,     .  . 

mythol.'\  mycologist. 

nat (naturalist. 

|  natural. 
nav.       )  ■     . 

navig.    \    navigator. 

not).     I  vi 

novel.  \ novelist. 

numismat numismatist. 

offic officer. 

optic optician. 

ori.       ) 

orien.    v orientalist. 

orient.  ) 

omit ornithologist. 

pai painter. 

par parents. 

parliam parliament 

pat. patriot. 

pens pensioner. 

ftUM.   \  Philosopher. 

philol philologist. 

S».   } P-l-thropist. 

phys physician. 

physiol physiologist. 

pol.      I politician. 

polit.  j political. 

pr.,  pri prince,  princess. 

?W,f P—he, 

Pp?eSsid.  \ P^ident. 

print printer. 

prof. professor. 

protec protector.  , 

public publicist. 

re/.,  reform reformer. 

relig religion. 

revol revolutionist. 

Z"L,     [ romancer. 

roman.   \ 

royal royalist.       ■   ' 

satir satirist,  satirical. 

schol scholar. 

sculp.     )  ,   . 

sculpt.   \  sculPtor" 

sea. seafarer. 

sec.  '      )  . 

secret.    \  secretary. 

sing singer. 

sol.,  sold soldier. 

st statesman. 

statist statistician. 

stenog stenographer. 

sue successor. 

sul.,  suit Sultan. 

sur.,  surg surgeon. 

Zt'\ sur'ical- 

teach teacher. 

fhtol.   \ theologian. 

theol theological. 

traged tragedian. 

trans translator. 

trav traveler. 

tun. tunnel. 

vise. viscount. 

vice vice-king. 

Zr,\ warrior. 

tor. writer. 

eool. zoologist. 
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A. 


Aa  Peter  ran  der  [D.]  mer.  a 
Abailard,  P.  [Fr.]  phil.  d-ba-ldre' 
Abbate,  or  Abati,  N.  dell'  [It.]  pai.  ab-bii'te,  d-ba't'i 
Abancourt,  C.  F.  d'  [Fr.]  engr.  ii-bihig-kppr' 
Abarca,  Don  Joaquin,  bish.  Leon,  d-biir'kd^ 
Abascal,  Jose  Fern,  viceroy  Peru,  d-bds-kdl' 
Abbadie,  M.  d\    [Fr.]  trav.  d-bd-dV 
Abbt,  Th.  [Ger.]  phil.  apt 

Abbede  St.  Leger,  (SeeMercier,)  lib-be'  de  sang  le-ge' 
Abdalasis,  Ben  Omar,   [AT.]  cal.  db'dd-ld-sis  ben  b'- 
mdr 

^■u'J!ll,ISadfr'  em'r-  \db'ddl(del)kd'der 

Abd-el-Kader,  j 

Abdallah,  Ben  Almondir,  [Ar.]  cal.  db-ddl'la  ben  al- 

mon'd'ir 
Abdallatif,  [Ar.]  geog.  db'dal-ld-tife 
Abdal  MalekBen  Mervan,  [Ar.]  cal.   db'd'dl  md'lek 

ben  mer'vdne 
Abdalrahman  al  Nishaburi,  ab'ddr-rd-mane  dl  n'i- 

shii-bop'ri 
Abdal  liasliid,  sul.  iib'diil-rd-sh'ide 
Abdulbamid,  sul.  db'dool-ha-iriide 
Abcgg,  J.  F.  H.  [Ger.]'jur.  d'beg 
Abeillard,  ab'-i-lurd,  d-bel-yiire',  Petrus  Abaelardus 


Abeille,  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  d-bdly' 
Abel,  J.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  a/l 


bil 
Abelin,  J.  P.  [Fr".]  hist.  abe-Ung' 
Abercrombie,  T.  [Scot]  hist,  ab-er-crom'bie 
Aberdeen,  G.  G.  earl  of,  [Eng.]  st.  ab-er-dlne/ 
Abernethy,  J.  [Ir.]  sur.  ab-er-ne'thy 
Abheri,  [Ar.]  wr.  iib'he-rie 
Abildgaard,  P.  C.  [Dan.]  phys.  ii'b'il-gore 
Abipones,  Fr.  [La  Plata.]  a-b'i-pb'nes 
Ablancourt,  N.  P.  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  d-bldng-kppr' 
Aboville,  A.  J.  d\  [Fr.]  mar.  d-bb-v'ile' 
Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,  [Ger.]  prea.   d'brd-h'dm  d 

zdnk'td  kld'rd 
Abrahamson,  W.  H.  F.  [Dan.]  antiq:  d'brd-hdm-zon/ 
Abranches,  A.  de,  [Port.]  gen.  a-brdn'shes 
Abreu,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  hist,  d-bre'op 
Abschatz.  H.  A.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  ab'fshiits 
Abu  Ali  Hc-ssain  Ebn  Sina,  Avicenna,  [Ar.]  phys.  d- 

bpp'  ii-Ci'  hbs-siirin  ebn  s'i'nii 
Abu  Ashraf,  [Ar.]  chron.  d-bpp'  ii'shrdf 
Abu  Bekr,  cal.  sue.  of  Mahora.  d-boo'  bekr 
Abu  Dshafar  al  Mansur  Billah,  cal.  'd-bpp'  dshd'fur  dl 

mdii'sppre  b'il'lii 
Abu  Dshafar  al  Nahhas,  [Ar.]  wr.  ii-bpp'  dshd'fur  dl 

nd'hds 
Abu  Dshafar  Ebn  Tofail,  [Ar.]  phil.  d-bpp'  shd'fdr 

ebn  tb-f'd'il 
Abu  Hanifeh,  foun.  Ar.  Sect  of  Hanifites,  d-bpp'  hd- 

n'i'fe 
Abu  Ismail  Thograyi,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-bpp1 "is-ind-'iV  tho- 

gra'y'i 
Abu  Laith  Kandi,  [Tur.]  wr.  a-bpp'  la/'ith  kdn'd'i 
Abulfadl  Ahmed.  (See  IIamadan'i',)d-bppl-fiidl'  ii'mtd 
Abul  Faradsh  Ali    Esfahani,   [Ar.]   hist,    d-bppl'  fa- 
radsh1 d-lV  es-fii-hd'n'i 
Abul  Faradsh  Sistani,  [Port.]  d-bppl'  fd-riidsh'  s'is- 

td'n'i 
Abulfeda,  or  Ismail  Ibn  Ali,  [Ar.]  hist,  d-bppl' '  fe-dd' 
Abul  Gasi  Bagadur,  (Bahadur,)  [Ar.]  hist,  d-bppl'  g'd's'i 

bd-gii'  (ha)  dppre 
Abul  Hassan  Ali,'  (See  Massudi,)  d-bppl'  hiis'siin  ii-TV 
Abul  Nadshib  al_  Boehari,  (See  Amdk,)  d-bppl'  ndd- 

sh'ib'  dl  bo-ehd'r'i 
Abul  Valid  Muhammed,  or  Ebn  Eoshd,  (Averrhoes,) 

[Ar.]  phys.  d-bppl'  vd-l'id'  mpp-hdm'm%d 
Abu  Mervan  Ben  Sohar,  or  Sohr,  (Avenzoar,)  [Ar.] 

med.  wr.  d-bpp'  mer' vim  ben  sb'hiir  (sore) _         ^^ 
Abu  Nasr  Seifedilin,  (See  Barsebai,)  d-bpp' ndsr  se''if- 

fed-oVine' 
Abu  Novas,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-bpp'  no-vds' 


i.J  wr.  a-the-re'do 

:.]  chem.  d-shdre',  iieJi'Tid 

r.J  statistician,  d'cheii-vul' 


h'hdrdt 


Abu  Obeidah    Matnar   Ben   Almothani,  [Ar.]  gram. 

d-boo'  d-beri-dii  inii'iulir  ben  iV-inb-thil'n'i 
Abu  Eihan  al   Chovaresmi,   [Ar.]   astiol.  d-bpo'  r'i'- 

hiine'  dl  chb-vii-res'm'i  [sii-'iil' 

Abu  Said,  or  Bahadur,   (Behadir,)  Chan.  sul.   d-bpp' 
Abu  Seid al  Hassan,  [Ar.]  geog.  ii-boo' ,<e'id  dl hiis'sdn 
Abu  Tamiin  Maad,  cal.  ii-lipo'  tii-m'ime'  md'ad 
Abu  Tasfin,  [Ar.]  cal.  d-bpp1 'tils' fine 
Abu  Temman  Al  Thayi,  [Ar.]  poet,  d-bpp'  tem'mdne 

ill  thd'y'i 
Acciajoli,  D.  [It.]  biog.  at-chd-yo'Vi 
Accum,  F.  [Eng.]  chem.  ak'kum 
Acerbi,  G.  [It]  wr.  d-c/ier'b'i 
Acevedo,  A.  M.  [Sp." 
Achard,  F.  C.  [Ger. 
Achenwall,  G.  TGer  _ 
Achery,  L.  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  lishe- 
Achillini,  A.  [It.]  phys.  d-k'il-l'i'n'i 
Acunha,  Tristan  de,  [Port.]  sea.  d-kpon'yii 
Acufia,  Hern,  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  d-kpon'yd 
Adair,  E.  [Eng.]  st.  a-dair' 

Adalbert  of  Prague,  apostle  of  Prussia,  d'diil-bert 
Adami,  A.  F.  [It.]  wr.  ll-dd'm'i 
Adamowicz,  J.  Q.  [Pol.]  gram.  !!-d!!-mb'v'itsh 
Adanson,  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  d-diing-sbng' 
Addington,  II.  [Eng.]  sec.  state,  ad'ding-ton 
Addison,  J.  [Eng.]  dram,  ad'di-son 
Adelaar,  C.  S.  [Norw.]  sea.  ii'del-bre' 
Adelon,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dde-lbnq' 
Adelung,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  lex.  d'de-lnpng' 
Adimari,  L.  [It]  poet,  il-cCi-md'  r'i 
Adlerfeldt,  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  ahd'ler-felt' 
Adlercreutz,  C.  J.  [Swe.]  gen.  iihd'ler-kroits' 
Adrets,  F.  de  Beaumont,  bar.  des,  [Fr.]  sol.  d-dre' 
V.  [Ger.]  wr.  d'dv'i-dne/ 
,  [Du„  . 
Aertsens,  P.  [Du.]  pai.  drte'sens 


Adrian,  J.  V.  [Ger.]  w 
Aelst,  E.  van,  [Du.]  pai.  didst 

P.  [Du.]  pai 
Affre,  D.  A.  abp.  of  Paris,  ilfr 
Afiancesados,  [Sp.]  d-frlln -th e-sil'dbs 
.]  a  Swe.  fam 


Afzelius,  [Swe. 


imily.  d/-zeTi-pps 


Agar,  J.  A.  M.  co.  of  Mosbourg,  [Fr.]  adv.  d-gdr1 

Agardh,  C.  A.  [3we.]  bot.  d'gdrd 

Agassiz,  L.  [Swi.  I  nat.  d-gds-sV 

Agier,  [Fr.]  wr.  a-gi-e' 

Agincourt,  (See  Scronx.  (PA.,)  d-gdng-kppr1 

Aglio,  D.  [It]  sculp,  iil'yo 

Agnesi,  M!  G.  de.  [It]  fern.  wr.  an-ne's'i 

Agobard,  [Fr.]  wr.  d-go-biire/ 

Agoult,  G.  d',  [Fi%]  poet,  d-gpp' 

Aguado,  A.M.  [Sp.]  ^ank.  ii-gpo-'i.'do 
Agiiero,  B.  de,  [Sp]  wr.  d-gpo-e.'ro 
Aguesseau,  H.  F.  d. ;  [Fr.]  chau'.  ii-ges-sd' 


-g'il-ybng'  (gl -? -yoncj') 


Aguillon,  F.  d',  [Fr.]  math.  ;; 

Aguirre,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  d-g'ir'i  _ 

Aharun,  Ahrun,  [Ar.]  med.  wr.  d'hd-rorme,  ii'.'o  me 

Ahlefeld,  C.  S.  L.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  ah  Ir.-fildV 

Ahmed  Mostanser,  cal.  ii'mtd  mbs-liin'ser 

Ahrens,  II.  [Ger.]  prof,  ii'rens 

Aiblinger,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  corup.  lb'lin"gr- 

Aigrefeuille,  Ch.  d',  [Fr.]  hist.  dgr-liMij',  dgr-fe^y' 
Aigueperse,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  dg-pers' 
Aikman,  W.  [Sco]  pai.  ake'man 
Ailhaud,  J.  [Fr.]  sur.  iil-yb' 
Aimericho,  M.  [It]  philoj.  ii-'i-vie-'-"'ko 
Ajaxaca,  emp.  of  Mexico,  ii-chii-chii'kii 
Akenside,  M.  [Eng.]  poet,  a'kin-side 

Akcrhlad,  J.  D.  [Swe.]  antiq.  b'ker-bliid/ 

Alain,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  ii-lana' 

Alaix,  [Sp.]  gen.  a-hV 

Alamanni,  L.  [It]  poet,  d-lii-man'n'i 

Alanson,  [Eng.]  med.  wr.  al'lan-son 

Alareon  y  Mendoza,  J.  E.  de,  [Sp.]  dram.  d-Vdr-kmx.' 

1  men-db'thii 
Alava,  M.  E.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  ii'lii-vii 
Alayrac,  N.  d\  [Fr.J  comp.  ii-ld-rdk' 
Al  Balami,  [Pcrs,]  hist,  dl  bii'lii-m'i 


Albani,  F.  [It]  pai.  dl-bii'n'i 

Albergati  Capi.celli,  Fr.  [It]  poet,  dl-btr-gd't'i  Tear 

pd-rh  el'l'i 
Alberoni,  G.  [Sp.]  st.  dl-be-rb'n'i 
Albers,  J.  Fr.  H.  [Ger.]  prof,  dl'bira 
Albert,  Alex.  Martin,  [Fr.]  dl-bere/ 
Alberti,  L.  B.  [It]  arch.  iU-ber'ti 
Albigi,  B.  [It]  wr.  dl-b'id'gi 
Albignac,  M.  F.  [Fr.]  mar.  dl -b'i <i -yiik' 
Albisson,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  ul-b'is-sing' 
Albon,  J.  d',  ul-bong',  Marechal  de   St.  Andre  [Fr.] 

gen.  dng-dre' 
Alboquerque,  A.  [Port]  sol.  dl-bb-ker'ke 
Albornoz,  G.  A.  C.  [Sp.]  hist  dl-bbr-nbfh' 
Albouys,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  dl-bop-'i' 

Albrecbtsberger,  J.  G.  [Ger]  wr.  dl'brechts-ber'ger 
Albrecht  von  Eaprechtsweil,  [Ger.]   poet,  dl'bricht 

fon  rdp'rechts-vlle' 
Albret,  II.  King  of  Navarre,  iil-bret' 
Alcarano,  P.  de,  [It.]  wr.  dl-kii-rd'no 
Alcazova,  S.  [Port]  sea.  dl-kii-zb'rd 
Alcedo,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  geog.  dl-the'do 

Alciato,  }A-  (Alciatus),  [It]  jur.  wr.  iH-chii'ti  (to) 

Alcudia,  M.  de  G.  duke  of,  ul-kop' d'i-'d 

Aldenrath,  II.  [Ger.]  art  iil'den-riite.' 

Aldini,  Giovanni.  [It.]  phil.  dl-dt'ri'i 

Aleman,  L.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  iile-mdng' 

Alembert,  J.  le  Eond  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  d-ldng-bere' 

Alessi,  G.  [It]  arch,  d-les's'i 

Alexander  L,  Pawlowitseh,  emp.  of  Kus.  piiv'lb-vitsh 

Alexei,  Petrowitsch,  d-lek-se''i  pe-tro'vitsh 

Alexejew,  [Rus.]  pai.  ii-lik-se'yif 

Alfieri,  V.  [It]  poet.   iU-fi-e'fi 

Al  Firusabadi,  or  al  Shirasi,  [Ar.]  lex.  dl  fi-rpp-sd- 

bd'd'i,  shi-rd's'i 
Algardi,  A.  [It]  arch.  al-gar'cTi 
Algarotti,  F.  [It]  wr.  iil-gii-rbt'fi 
Al  Hariri,  [Ar.]  poet,  dl  hd-r'i'r'i 
Aliamet,  J.  [Fr]  engr.  d-l'i-d-me' 
Alibaud,  L,  [Fr.J  d-Vi-bo' 
Alibert,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  d-Ti-bere' 
Aligbieri,  Dante,  [It]  poet,  d-1'i-g'i-e'r'i 
Alignini,  A.  [It]  sculp,  d-rin-y'i'n'i 
Al  Kamel,  sul.  of  Egypt,  dl-kii'mel 
Alkmacr.  II.  d*,  [Ger.]  wr.  iilk'mure 
Allacci,  L.  [It]  wr.  iii-liit'ch'i 
Allard,  Gui.  [Fr]  hist,  d-ldre/ 

Alleine,  [Eng.]  net.  al-lane'  [ret'go 

Allegri  da  Correggio,  A.  [It]  pal.  dl-le'gr'i  da  kor* 
Allemand,  [Fr.]  pai.  iile-mdng' 
Allioni,  C.  [It]  bot.  dl-Ti-b'n'i 
Allonville,  A.  C.  [Fr.]  mar.  d-lbng-vile' 
Allori,  A.  [It]  pai.   iil-lb'ri 
Al  Makrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  dl-mii-kr'i's'i 
Almanzor,  [Ar.]  phys.  dl-miin-tliore' 
Almasy,  J.  J.  [Aust]  gen.  iil-md'sh'i 
Almeida,  F.  de.  [Port]  viceroy  of  India,  dl-me^-dd, 
Almenar,  J,  [Sp.]  med.  wr.  dl-ine  viire' 
|  Almendingen,  L.  H.  von,  [Ger.]  jar.  iH'men-din"gin. 
Almodovar,  J.  D.  de  Ribera,  co.  [Sp.]  st  iil-mo-do'vdt- 
Almquist,  K.  J.  L.  [Swe.]  wr.  ii/m'kicist 
Alpnso,  A.  [It]  med.  wr.  dl-pii'go^ 
Al  Samachshari,  [Ar]  wr.  dl  sd-miicli'shii-r'i 
AIsop,  E.  [Am.]  poet,  ol'snp 
Alstroemer,  J.  [Swe.]  iihl'strdn'mer 
Altdorfer,  A.  [Ger.]  pai.  dWrlor'fir 
Allen,  C.  A.  co.  [Ger.]  gen.  iil'ten 
Al  Tbalebi.  [Ar.]  wr.  iil-thd'le-bi 
AlTliussi,  (See  Nassir  Eddin.)  iil-thoos'a'l 
Altieri,  G.  E.  (pope  Clemens  X.)  dl-t'i-i'r'i 
Alunnn,  N.  [It]  pai.  ii-lopn'no 
Alva,  Ferd.  JSp.]  gen.  iil'rii 
Alvarez  de  Colmenar,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  d/'vd-reth  de  kol* 

me-viire' 
Alvarez  v  Mendizabal,  J,  [Sp.]  st.  dl'vd-reth  'i  men-cTi- 

Ihii'biil 
Alvarez,  Don  Jose,  [Sp]  sculp,  dl'vd-rtth 
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'  Alva,  Ferdinand,  [Sp.]  gen.  dl'vd 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  lav.  of  John  II.  of  Castile,  dl'vd-rb 

de  Igg'nd 
Alvear,'  C.  [Bu.  Ayr.]  st.  dl-re'dr 
Alvensleben,  A.  co,  [Prus.]  st.  dl'fens  (vens)  le'bin 
Alvinczy,  .1.  Freiherr  von,  [Alist.]  marsh,  dl-v'int's'i 
Al  Vakedi,  [Ar.]  hist,  dl  rd'ke-d'i 
Air.ad,  Eddin,  [Ar.]  hist,  ii-mad'  ed-d'ine' 
Amacl  Eddulat,  sul.  d-mdd'  ed-dgg'ldt 
Amadeo,  A.  [It.]  sculp,  ii-ma-dt'o 
Amadori,  [It.]  pomp,  d-md-do'r'i 
Ainalteo,  [It.]  poet,  d-mdl-ie'o 
Amaral,  A.  [Port.]  chan.  order  St.  John,  a-ra'd-r'dl' 
Amato,  J.  [It.]  poet,  d-md'to 
Ambrogini,  A.  [It]  philol.  dm-brbd-g'i'n'i 
Ambrogio,  D.  [It.]  pai.  dm-brbd'gn 
Ambrugeac,  Comte  d\  [Fr.]  dip.  dng-brii-gdk' 

Ameilh,  N.  bar.  d\  [Fr.]  gen.  d-mely' 

Ameilhon,  H.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  ii-mel-ybng'  (mc-i-ybng'} 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  N.  [Fr.]    hist,  dme-lb'  de  la 

hggs-sd' 
Ara'erbaeh,  J.  [Ger.]  pri.  ii'mer-buch' 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  (See  Vespucci,)  d-me-r'i'gb  res- 

pggt'ch'i 
Auiici,  A.  [It-]  ivr.  d-m'i'cln 
Amiot,  P.  [Fr.]  vir.a-m'i-b' 
Amirola,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-m'i-rb'ld 
Ammanati,  B.  [It.]  sculp,  dm-md-nd'fi 
Amontons.  G.  [Fr.]  nat.  d-mbng-tbng' 
Amoretti,  C.  [It.]  miner,  ii-mb-ret'fi 
Amouveux,  A.  0.  [Fr.]  sculp,  a-mpg-rdb.' 
Ampdre,  A.  M.  [Fr.]  math,  dng-pere' 
Amru  Ben  Laith,  sul.  dm'rgg  ben  ld''ilh 
Amrul  Kais,  [Ar.]  poet,  dm'rggl  kdris 
Amsdorf,  N.  von,  [Ger.]  prof,  dms'dorf 
Amyot,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  «-»n-o'_  '*£ 

Anastasius,  Grim  v.  A.  d-niis-td'  s'i-ggs  grime 
Anastassjewitsch,     W.   G.    [Rus.]   wr.   d-nd-stds'ye- 

•vitsh 
Anearano,  P.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  dn-kd-rd'no 
Aneillon.   J.   P.   F.   [Prus.]   st.   dng-s'il-ybng'  (s'i-'i- 

ybng') 
Ancora,  G.  [It.]  wr.  an-kb'ra 

Anckersward,  K.  II.  co.  [Swed.]  gen.  dn"kir-swerde' 
Ancre,  bar.  of  Lussigny,  marsh,  d',  dngkr 
Andely,  II.  d',  [Fr.]  poet,  dngd-W 
Andersen,  II.  C.  [Dan.]  poet,  dn'der-zen, 
Andrade  Caminha,  P.  de,  [Port.]  poet,  dn-drd'de  kd- 

m'in'yd 
Andral,  G.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dng-drdV 
Andrault,  J.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  marsh,  dng-drb' 
Andray,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  dng-drd' 
Andrei  II.  .Taroslawitsch,  pr.  of  Wladimir,  dn-dre'  'i 

yd-  rb-sld'vitsh 
Andreossy,  A.  F.  co.  d\  [Fr.]  wr.  Ling-dre-ns-sV 
Andrieux,  F.  G.  J.  St.  [Fr.]  dram,  dng-dri-e%' 
Andrioli,  G.  [It.]  pai.  dn-dr'i-b'Vi 
Angeli  da  Barga,  P.  [It.]  poet,  and'ge-Vi  dii  bdr'gii 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  G.    [It.]   pai.    dnd-gt'li-kb  dd 

fi-e'sb-le 
Angelini,  G.  [It]  sculp.  dnd-ge-lVn'i 
Angelo,    Angiolo,    (See    Michel   Angela,')  dnd'ge-lb, 

dnd'gb-lo 
Angeloni,  F.  [It.]  hist,  dnd-ge-lb'n'i 
Angennes,  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  dng-gen' 
Anghiera,  or  Pietro  Martired',  [It]  wr.  dn-g'i-e'rd 
Angioletto,  G.  M.  [It]  hist,  dnd-gb-lel'to 
Anglfis,  [Fr.]  min.  police,  dng-glds' 
Anglure,  A.  d1,  [Fr.]  gen.  ang-glitref 
Angosciola,  S.  [ft]  fem.  pai.  dn-gn-shb'ld 
Anguier,  F.  [Fr.]  sculp,  dng-g'i-e' 
Anguillara.  G.  A.  dell',  [It]  poet,  dn-gw'il-ld'rd 
Anich,  P.  [Ger.]  mech.  d'nich 
Anitnuccia,  G.  [It]  comp.  d-nj'-mggt'cha 
Annebaut,  J.  d\  [Fr.]  marsh,  dne-bb' 
Anne  de  Beau-Jeu,  duch.  Bourbon,  am  de  Jib-gdi). 
Anot  de  Maizieres,  [Fr.]  ori.  d-ruY  de  md-z'i-ere' 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  A.  II.  d',  [Fr.]   ori.  dng-ke-t'ile' 

du  pe-rbng' 
Ansari,  [Pers.]  poet,  dn-sa'ri 
Anseaume,  [Fr.]  poet,  dng-sbme' 
Anschiitz,  IT.  A.  [Ger.]  act.  dn' shuts 
Anslo,  K.  [D.]  poet,  an' sib 
Ansse  de  Villoison,  J.  B.  G.  1',  [Fr.]  philol.  dngs  d<b 

v'U-lb-d-sbng' 
Antillon,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  geog.  dng-1V-yong'  {rCd-ybngr) 
Antine,  M.  F.  d,  [Fr.]  wr.  dng-fine' 
Antinori,  G.  [It]  med.  wr.  dn-fi-nb'r'i 
Antommarchi,  F.  [It]  phys.  dn-tbm-mar'k'i 
Antonelli,  [Rom.]  card.  dn-tb-nel'Ti 
Antonilez,  F.  [Sp.]  pai.  dn-tb-nVleth 
Anville,  J.  B.  Bourgoignon  d\  [Fr7]  geog.  dug-vile1 
Anvan,  Anveri,  [Pers.]  poet,  dn'vd-ri,  an'vt.ri 
Anyos,  P.  v.  [Hung.]  wr.  d'rn-bnh 
Apaches,  a  peop.  in  S.  America,  d-pd'ehss 
Apel,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  d'pel 
Appel,  C.  von,  [Au«t]  marsh,  dn'pel 
Appcrt,  B.  N.  M.  [Fr  ]   phibn.  V-pere' 
Apodaea,  vice.  Max.  d-nb-dd'kn 
Appiani,  A.  [It.]  pai.  dp-p'i-d'n'i 
Arabshah,  or  B.  Arabshah.  [Ar.]  hist,  d-rah'sha 


Arago,  D.  F.  [Fr.]  math,  d-rd'go  {d-rd-gb') 

Aranjo,  [Port]  poet,  a-rang'ggg 

Araujo,  A.  J.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  ii-rd'gg-go 

Arbe'au,  Thrynot,  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-bb' 

Arcet,  Jean  fr,  [Fr.]  nat.  arse' 

Archambaud,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-shdng-bb' 

Archenholz,  J.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  dr'chen-hglts' 

Archinto,  A.  [It]  wr.   'dr-teitvto 

Archirota,  A.  [It]  wr.  dr-k'i-rb'td 

Arcimboldo,  G.  [It]  pai.  dr-ch'im-bbl'db 

Arckenholz,  John,  [Swe.]  hist,  ar' kin-holts' 

Argon,  J.  C.  E.,  Le  Michaud,  [Fr.]  vri.dr-sbng' 

Arcy,  P.  comte  d',  [Fr.]  wr.  dr-si' 

Ardavan,  king  of  Pers.  dr'dd-vdne 

Ardshir  Babegan,  king  of  Pers.  dr'dslnre  Vd'bt-gdne 

Arellano,  M.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-rel-yd'nb 

Arendt,  M.  Fr.  [Ger.]  trav.  a'rendt 

Aretin,  A.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  st.  d-re-t'ine/ 

Aretino,  P.  [It]  wr.  d-re-t'i'no 

Argar.d,  J.  A.  inv.  Argand's  lamps,  dr-gdug' 

Argelander,  F.  \V.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  dr'ge-ldn'dir 

Argelati,  F.  [It.]  wr.  drd-ge-ld't'i 

Argensola,  B.  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  dr-chen-sb'ld     [sbng' 

Argenson,  M.  R.  le  Voyer  d\  [Fr.]  chan.  dr-gdng- 

Argenville,  A.  J.  Dezailliers  d',  [Fr.]  bio.  dr-gdng- 

Argoli,  G.  [It]  poet,  dr'gb-Ti  [vile' 

Argote  de  Molina,  G.  [Sp.]  wr.  dr-gb'te  de  mb-l'i'nd 

Argout,  comte  d\  fFr.J  diplom.  dr-gng' 

Argoux,  G.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  dr-ggg' 

Argiielles,  (See  Canga,  A.)  dr-ggo-el'ires 

Arias  Montanus,  B.  [Sp.]  archie,  d'l'i-ds  mbn-td'nggs 

Arimini,  G.  de,  [It]  wr.  d-ri'm'i-n'i 

Ariosto.  L.  [It.]  poet,  d-fi-bs'tb 

Aristizabal,  [Sp.]  gen.  ii-r'is-fi-thd'bdl 

Arlaud,  J.  A.  [Swiss]  pai.  dr-lb' 

Arlincourt,  V.  vicomte  d\  [Fr.]  dr-lang-kggr' 

Armfelt,  G.  M.  count  of,  [Swe.]  drm'felt 

Arminius,  James,  theo.  ar-mtn'i-us        , 

Arnault,  A.  V.  [Fr.]  poet,  dr-nb1 

Arnd,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  drndt 

Arndt,  E.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  drndt 

Arnould,  S.  [Fr.]  actress,  dr-ngg' 

Arpino,  (See  Cesare  d'Arpino.)' dr-p'i'no 

Arreboe,  A.  Ch,  [Dan.]  poet,  dr're-bb 

Arrest,  II.  d\  [Ger.]  astron.  dr-re'_ 

Arriaga,  R.  [Sp.]  theo.  ar-r'i-d'gd 

Arrighi,  duke  of  Padua,  [Fr.]  gen.  dr-r'i'g'i 

Arrigoni,  J.  B.  [It]  poet,  dr-r'i-gb'n'i 

Arroyal,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric  poet,  dr-rb-ydl' 

Artale,  G.  [It]  gen.  and  poet,  dr-td'le 

Artaud,  F.  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  Jir-tK 

Arteaga,  E.  [Sp.]  wr.  ur-te-a'gd 

Artevelde,    Artevelle,    J.   [D.]    brewer,   dr'te-Jel'de, 

art-vef 
Artner,  M.  T.  von,  [Ger.]  poetess,  drt'ner 
Arvieux,  L.  d',  [Fr.J  st.  dr-v'i-dil' 
Arwidsson,  A.  1.  [Swe  ]  wr.  ar'v'ids-son 
Asclepi,  [It]  nat.  ds-kle'p'i 
Ascough,  G.  [Eng.]  sea.  as'kof 
Asioli,  B.  [It.]  comp.  d-s'i-b'li 
Askue,  A.  [Eng.]   as'kygg 
Aspremont,  F.'de  la  Mothe-Villeret,  comte  d',  [Fr.] 

marsh,  dspr-mbng' 
Assadi,  Assedi,  [Pers.]  poet,  ds'sd-d'i,  ds'se-d'l 
Asseddin,  Ibeg,  sul.  Mamelukes,  Egypt,  ds-sed-d'ine' 

Tbtg 

Assemani,  J.  S.  [Syr.]  ori.  ds-se-md'n'i 

Astori,  G.  A.  [It]  ant.  ih-tb'r'i 

Astruc,  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  ds-tri/k' 

Ataide,  L.  [Port]  vice-roy  of  India,  d-tdri-de 

Atanagi,  D.  [It]  wr.  a-td-ndd'gi 

Ateshperest  or  Yesidis,    (fire-worshipper.)  a  sect  in 

Persia,  d-tesh-pe-resf 
Atlassow  Wolodimir.  discov.  and  conq.  Kamtschatka, 

at-lds'so  f  rb-lb-d'i'rriir 
Attendolo,' G   "' 
A 
A 

Aubert; Dubayet^J.  B\  A.  [Fr.]  st.  b-bere'  dii-b'd-ye' 
Aubert  du  Petit  Thouars,  [Fr.]  bot.  b-bere!  du  pe-t'i' 

tog-are! 

Aubery.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  nbe-r'i' 

Aubespine,  Ch.  de  1\  [Fr.]  chan.  bbe-sp'ine! 

Aubeterre,  comte  d',  [Fr.]  st.  bbe-tere' 

Aubignac.  F.  H.  [Fr.J  wr.  b-b'in-yd'k' 

Aubigne,  Th.  Asrippa  d1,  [Fr.]  hist,  o-b'in-ye,' 

Aubriet,  CI.  [Fr.J  pai.  b-bri-e'  ^ 

Aubuisson  de  Voisin,  L.  F.'d',   [Fr.]  min.  b-bOti- 

sbng'  de  rb-d-sdnn'  „ 

Aucher  de  Blois,  J.  B.  [Fr.J  bot.  b-she'  deblb-d' 
Audebert  J.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  bde-be^e' 
Audin,  [Fr.]  hist  b-ddttg' 
Audinot,  N.  M.  [Fr.]  act.  b-d'i-nb' 
Audouin,  F.  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  b-doo-dng' 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  speaker  Fr.  chamb.  dcp.  b-dr'i' 

de  py-'i-rd-rnf 
Auerbach.  B.  [Ger.]  poet,  nv'er-bdch' 
Auersperg,  A.  A.  count,   [Ger.]  poet,  or  Anastasius 

Griin.  nn'i>*s-pe."fj' 
Auerswald.  H.  A.  E.  von,  [Prns.  gen.  ou'i>'s-rdldt' 
Auffenberg,  Jos.  baron  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  ouf'ltn-bcrg' 


at-oas'soj  vo-i-o-a vmir 
Utendolo,  G.  [It]  poet,  at-ten'db-lo 
vtterbom,  D.  A.  [Swe.]  wr.  iit'ter-bbme' 
Uiber,  D.  F.  E.  [Fr.]  comp.  b-bere' 


Auger,  Athan.  [Fr.]  wr.  b-ge' 

Augereau,  P.  F.  Ch.  [Fr.]  marsh,  bge-rb' 

Augusti,  J.  Ch.  W.  [Ger.]  theo.  ou-gogs't'i 

Augustine,  bp.   au'gus-t'ine 

Aulich,  L.  [Hung.]  gen.  ou'lich  _ 

Aulnoy,  M.  C.  comtesse  d\  [i'r.]  wr.  b-nb-d' 

Aumont,  J.  d\  [Fr.]  marsh,  b-mbng' 

Aungerville,  R.  chan.  England,  an"ger-vil 

Anrbacher,  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  our'bd'cliir 

Autreau,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  dram,  b-trb' 

Auvigny,  J.  du  Castre  d\  [Fr.]  hist.  b-v'in-yV 

Auzout,  A.  [Fr.]  math,  b-zgg' 

Avalos,  F.  F.  de,  gen.  Charles'  V.  a-vd-lbs' 

Avaux,  CI.  de  Mesmes,  comte  d',  [Fr.]  st.  u-?b> 

Avellaneda,  A.  F.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  d-rel-yd-nc'da 

Avenelles,  (See  Aubin  des  A.,)  dre-v'ele' 

A vila  y  Zuniga,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  d'vi-ld'i  ihggn'y'i-ga 

Avesbury,  R.  [Eng.]  hist,  dvs'bury 

Avilez,  J.  D.  [Port]  gen.  d-vi-lts' 

Avrigny,  Hyac.  Robillard  d",  [Fr.]  hist.  a-vr'in-yV 

Axajacatl,  emp.  Mexico,   d-chd-chd-kutV 

Ayala,  P.  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  a-yd'ld 

Aylmer,  [Eng.]  gov.  Canada,  dl'mer 

Ayloffe,  J.  [Eng.]  antiq.  a'lof 

Ayolas,  J.  de,  gov.  oj  Buenos  Ayres,  li-yb'lds 

Ayrer,  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  I'rer 

Aytoun,  William,  [Scot.]  ed.  and.  au.  ay'tggn 

Azara,  J.  N.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  d-tfui'rd 

Azeglio,  Massimo,  marq.  d',  [It]  st.  ud-sel'yo 

Azembuyo,  D.  de,  [Port]  sea.  d-zdng-bgg'yo 

Azuni,  D.  A.  [It.]  jur.  ad-sgg'n'i 


B. 

Baader,  Fr.  X.  von,  (Ger.]  phil.  la'der 

Baan,  Jan  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  bane 

]5aba,  Figani,  [Pers.]  poet,  bii'bd  f'i-gd'rii 

Babarczy,  A.  [Hung.]  com.  bd-bdrt-s'i   ■ 

Babbage.  Charles,  [Eng.]  prof.  math,  bab'bidg 

Babeuf  de  1'Epine,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  bii-lJitf'  delep'ine' 

Babinet,  J.  [Fr.]  prof,  bd-b'i-ve' 

Babo.  J.  M.  von,  [Ger.]  poet.  Vd'bo 

Babceuf,  F.  N.  [Fr.]  revolutionist,  lii-lifof' 

Babotsai,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  Id-brte-shd'i 

Bacalar  y  Sana,  V.  [Sp.]  hist,  la-kd-ldre'  'i  sdn'yu 

Baccelli,  [It.]  nat.  hdt-chtl'll 

Baccetti,  N.  [It]  wr.  lat-clei'li 

Bacchini.  B.  [It]  wr.  Idk-k'i'n'i 

Bacchoni,  B.  [It]  poet,  lak-kb'n'i 

Bacci,  A.  [It]  wr.  bdt'ch'i 

Bacciocchi,  I1.  F.  prince.  I '  dt-chbk'k'i 

Bacciodella  Porta,  F.  B.  [It]  pai.  bdt'chb  del'ld pbr'td 

Bacellar,  A.  B.  [Port.]  wr.  bd-tel-ldre' 

Bach,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  mils,  liich 

Bacharelli.  V.  [It]  pai.     bii-kd-rel'ti  [mbng' 

Bachaumont,  F.  le-Coigneux  de,   [Fr.]  poet,  Ld-shb- 

Bachelier,  N.  [Fr.]  seuip.  bd-slie-l'i-e' 

Bacher,  G.  F.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  I  d-she' 

Bachiene,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  geog.  Id-sln-ene' 

Bachmann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof.  Idch'mdn 

Bachtishua,  phys.  bdch-Vtthpg'd 

Backhuy(i)sen.  L.  [D.]  pai.  bdk'hoi'zen 

Bacler  d'Albe,  L.  A.  G.  [Fr.]  geog.  Vd-kle'  ddlb 

Bacocz,  Th.  [Hung.]  st.  bd-kbls 

Batslny'i,'  (  J'  [Hun-]  Voet,bdt-shdne'yi 

Badalocchio,  R.  [It]  pai.  and  engr.  bd-dd-l»k'k'i-o 

Bader,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  singer.  Id'clir 

Badile,  A.  [It/]  pai.  bd-d'i'le 

Badoero,  doge  of  Venice,  Id-db-e'ro 

Baclen,  II.  van.  [D.]  pai.  bd'len 

Baer,  K.  E.  von,  [Eus.]  nat.  I  are 

Baerstrat,  [D.]  pai.  bdre'strdt 

Basrgesen,  J.  E.  [Dan.]  poet,  bdg'ge-ztn 

Bauer,  Ch.  [Ene.J  St.  bad'get 

Baggiolini,  C.  [It]  hist.  Idt-gn-Ti'ni 

Baglione,  G.  [It.]  biogr.  bdl-yb'ne 

Baglioni,  G.  P.  lord  of  Perugia,  bdl-yb'ni 

Baglivi,  G.  [It]  wr.  bdl-y'i'ti 

Bagnacavallo,  II.  (byname  of  pai.  B.   Ramenghi)  'U 

bdn-yd-kd-vdl'lb 
Bagnoli,  G.  [It.]  pai.  bdn-yb'Vi 
Bagration,  [Rus.]  prince  and  gen.  bd-grd-fi-on' 
Bahadur,  shah,  or  shah  Alcm,    [Ind.]  gr.  mogul,  bd- 

hd'dggr  shd 
Bahania'n,Bahman,king  of  Pers.  bil'hd-mdne,  bd'mdne 
Baharam,  kings  of  Pers.  bd'hd-idme 
Bahr,  Jo.  Ch.  F.  [Ger.]  prof.  Hire 
Biihr,  K.  Ch.  F.  [Ger.]  prof,  bare 
Bahrdt,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theo.  bdrdt 
Baif,  L.  [Fr.]  antiq.  lii-if 

Bail.  [Fr.]  hist,  b'dbi'  ^ 

Baillet,  A.  [Fr.]  critic,  bdl-ye'  (ld-i-yer) 
Baillie,  M.  [Scot.]  med.  wr.  ba'l'i    ^ 
Baillon,  E.  [Fr.]  nat.  bdl-ynng'  (ld-'i-yb7igr) 
Bnillot.  P.  [Fr.]  comp.  biil-vb'  (bd-'i-ybO 
Bainville,  [Fr.]  pai.  Idng-vile' 
Baird,  Sir  David,  [Enc.]  gen.  bai'-d 
Bakai,  (See  Borlian  Eddin. 1  ld-kdri 
Bakics,  P.  [Hung  ]  gen.  bu-k'itsh 
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Bakunin.  M.  [Eus.]  polit  ba-koo-nin' 

Balart,  [Fr.]  clicin.  bd-Vdre' 

Balassa,  B.  [Hung.]  lyric  poet,  bd-Vd'shd 

Balbi,  A.  [It.]  geog.  to'//i 

Balboa,  V.  N.  dc,  [Sp.]  sea.  biil-bb'a 

Balbuena,  B.  de,  [Sp]-  poet,  bdl-boo-e'nd 

Baloetti,  G.  [It]  wr.  bdl-chet'ti 

Baldasseroni.  G.  [It.]  st.  Idl-dds-.'e-rb'iii 

Baldituieei,  F.  [It.]  wr.  bdl-d'i-vpnt'eh'i 

Balrtucci,  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  bdl-dopt'ch'i 

Balochou,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  engr.  bale-shop' 

Balen.  II.  van.  [D.]  pai.  bii'lhi 

Balestricri,  Dm.  [It.]  poet,  la-les-tr'i-eVi 

Balguy,  Th.  [Ens]  theol.  lal'gl 

Balioi;  J.  kins  .of  Scotl.  bal'liol 

Ballanche,  l'.'S.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-Vdngsh' 

Ballcstcros,  F.  [Sp.]  st.  bdl-yes-te'rbs 

Ballhorn,  John,  [Ger.]  pr.  bul'hom 

Ballois,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  lu-lfu' 

Baluze,  E.  [Fr.]  hist.  bd-luze'  _ 

Balzac.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  nov.  biU-zdk' 

Baltzer,  J.  B.  [Ger.]  proi'.  Jidlt'ser 

Bamboots,  (See  Lucy.)  bdm'lbts 

Bampfl.dd,  It.  W.  [Ens.]  med.  wr.  bam'Jidd 

Banlello,  M.  [It]  nov.  bdn-del'lb 

Ban  los  y  Candauio,   Fr.  [Sp.]  poet,  bdn-des' "ik'dn'- 

d'd-mb 
Bandettini,  Theresa.  [It.]  improvisatriee,  bdn-det-l'i'n'i 
Ban  Hera,  J.  N.  [It.]  wr.  bdn-d'i-e'rd 
Ban  linelli,  B.  [It.]  sculp.  bdn-d'i-vel'U  „ 

Ban  Itko,  or  Bandtkie,  G.  S.  [Pol.]  hist,  bandt'ke  (k'i-e) 
Baner,  J.  [Swe.]  marsh,  bu  litre! 
Bangold,  J.  K.  von.  [Ger.]  sen.  bdn"gpldt 
Banier,  A.  [Fr.]  myth,  ba-n'i-e' 
Barabas,  N.  [Hung.]  pai.  bd-rii-bash 
Barabrn,  Ara.  tribe,  Egypt,  bd-rd'br'd 
Baradan,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  bd-rd-ddng' 
Baraguay  d'Jlilliers,  L.  [Fr.]  sen.  bd-r'd-gd'  d'i-Ti-t'^ 
Barante,  A.  G.  Prosper  Bruguie.ro  de,  [Fr.]   hist,  bu- 

rdngV 
Baratier,  J.  Ph.  [Ger.]  bd-r'd-ti-t! 
Barbacena,  [Brazil.]  dipl.  bdr-ba-st'nd 
Bai  badillo,  A.  G.  dc  Salas,  [Sp.]  dram,  bur-bd-dll'yb 
Fa-bar: Hi   Glprgb,  (S:?.  G-iirgicKi)  Id;  l.:!-rei.'ll 
Barharigo,  M.  doge  of  Venice,  bdr-bd-r'i'gb 
Barbarino.  Francesco  da.  [It.]  poet,  bur-bd-r'i'nb 
Barbaro,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  bdr'bd-rb 
Barbarossa,  A.  pirate,  bdr-ba-rbi'sd 
Barbarous,  [Fr.]  hist,  bdr-bd-rpp' 
Barbauld,  Anne  L.  [Ens.]  poetess,  bar'bald 
Barbault,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bd.'-lb' 


J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  bar-bo'  de  I'd 


Barbazan,  Et.  [Fr.]  wr.  lar-bii-zdng' 
E.irbeau  do  la  Bruyerc 

bru-'i-ye  •&'  ,-. 

Barbe  Marbois,  Fr.  [Fr.]  st.  bar-be'  mdr-bo-d' 
Barberini,  [It.  family  ]  bdr-le-r'i'u'i 
Barbes,  Armand,  [Fr.]  revol.  bar-leg' 
Barbeu  da  Bonvs,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-betl'  dU  boprg' 
B.irheyrac,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-bu-ruk' 
Barbie,  du  Bocage,  J.  D.  [Fr.]    geog.   bdr-b'i-t'  du 

bb-kdgz 
Barbier.  Ant.  Al.  [Fr.]  bibliog. bdr-Vi-e' 
Iia'titl'l,  G:   1'    [It  ]  pai    ha    lie'-'i 
Barbour,  .Ta.  [Scotch]  biog.  bar'boor(-ber) 
Bar boza,  Jose,  [Port.]  hist. -bdr-b ti's'd 
Barcelhir,  A.  B.  [Port.]  poet.  biir-sel-Vdre' 
Bare.ham,  [Ens  ]  antiq.  bart'sliam 
Barcia,  G.  [Sp!.]  liist.  bar-tlCi'a 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  [Bus.]  prince,  bar-kid/  de  to-Vi' 
Bardon,  M.  F.  D.  [Fr.]  pai.  bdr-ddng'  \ziik' 

Barcre  de  Vicuzac,  B.  [Fr.]  polit.  bd-rdre'  de  v'i-e%- 
Barezzi,  Stefano,  [It.]  pai.  ba-ret'&'i 
B.irgagli,  Scip.  [It.]  wr.  bdr-gdl'iji 
Barbam.  [Eng.]  wr.  bar'am 
Baring.  Alex.  [Eng.]  st.  bar'ing 
Bariso,  first  king  of  Sardinia,  bd-r'i'sb 
Barkow,  J.  [Bus.]  poet,  bar-kof 
Barlow,  J.  [Am.]  lyric  poet,  bar'lo 
Barmann.  G.  N.  [Ger.]  poet,  bdre'm'dn, 
Barnatowicz.  [Pol.]  rom.  bar-na-tb'viUh  [nune' 

Barnave.  A.  P.  J.  M.   [Fr.]  pres.   natio.   congr.  bar- 
Barnes,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bar-nds' 

Barnevelt,  Jo.  van  01.  gra!  pensi.  IIoll.  bdr'ne-yeldt 
Barocci,   or   Baroceio,   F.    [It.]   pai.   bii-rot'ch'i,   ba- 

rot'illn 
Baroche,  Jules.  [Fr]  st.  bd-royJte' 
Baron,  M.  Co.  [Fr.]  act.  and  dram,  bd-rbng' 
Barozzio   da  Vignola,   G.   [It]  arch,  bd-rbt's'i-b   du 

vin-yb'Vd 
Barradas,  S.  [Port.]  theo.  bar-r at 'das 
Barrasan,  pres.  of  Alex,  bilr-rd-g'dn' 
Barras,  P.  F.  J.  N.  [Fr.]  st.  bd-rds' 
Barrelier,  J.  [Fr.]  hot.  b'd-re-Vi-e' 
Barrore,  B.  bar.  de  Vienz.  pres.  Fr.  nat.  couv.bd-rere' 
Barriers,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  collector  of  memoirs,  bd-r'l-ere1 
Barrois,  F.  [Fr.]  sculp,  bd-ro-u' 
Barros,  J.  de,  [Port.]  hist,  bilr'rpos 
Earrot,  Odillon.  [Fr.]  min.  o-ffil-  (d'Vi)  yang'  bu-ru' 
Barthe.  Felix.  [Fr.]  peer,  bit  'te 
Birthelemv.  X  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ba  '-iele-mV 
Barth.'z,  P".  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  b!3--tas' 


Bartholdy,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  diplomatist,  bdr-tol'd'i 
Bartillat,  [Fr.]  wr.  bdr-t'il-yu'  (t'i-'i-yd') 
Bartoes,  [Bohem.]  hist,  biir'iom 
Bartoli,  D.  [It.]  hist.  b'dr'to-U 
Bartolini,  L.  [It.]  sculp.  bar-tn-Ti'n'i 
Bartolocci,  J.  [It.]  wr.  bdr-to-lot'ch'i 
liaschenow,  [lius!j  arch,  bd-xlie-nof 
Basedow,  J.  B.  [Ger.]  wr.  bd'zt-db 
Baseilbac,  J.  [Fr.]  surg.  wr.  bd-nel'ydk' 
Bashuysen,  IT.  J.  van,  [Du.]  wr.  l/as'ltoi'zin. 
Basnagc,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  bd-nage' 
Basselin.  O.  [Fr.]  poet,  bils-lang' 
Bassermann,  Fr.  1).  [Ger.]  polit.  las'sir-mdn' 
Bassinet,  A.  J.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  bdn-s'i-iie' 
Bassompierre,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  bds-song-p'i-ire' 
Bustide,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  bu-sfide' 
Bastien,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  b/i-sfl-dng' 
Batacchi,  [It.]  wr.  bd-tdk'lc'i 
Batecumbe,  "\V.  [Eng.]  math,  bate'kum 
Bathori,  Istvan,  king  of  Pol.  bd'to-ri 
Batjuschkow,  W.  K.N.  [Bus.]  poet,  bdt'yposh-kof 
Batoni,  G.  P.  [It.]  pai.  bd-to'n'i 

Baesanyi'  i  J"nos'  [Hung-]  poet,  bat-s/iane'y'l 

Battaglini,  M.  [It.]  hist,  but-tdl-y'i'n'i 

Batteux,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  b(i-te%' 

Batthyanyi,  [Hung,  family,]  bat-ti-dn! y'i 

Baudeloeque,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  bode-loke' 

Baudot,  E.  [Fr.]  engr.  lo-de' 

Baudier,  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  lo-d'i-e' 

Baudin,  N.  [Fr.]  nav.  bo-dang' 

Baudricourt,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  bo-dr'i-kopr' 

Bauer,  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  bou'ir 

Bauerle,  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  boi'ir-le 

Baucrnfeld,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  bow 'im-fildV 

Bauhin,  G.  [Fr.J  hot.  bo-hang' 

Baume,  A.  [Fr.]  ehem.  bo-me' 

Baumer,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  prof,  bou'mir 

Baumes,  P.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  bo-mas' 

Baumgarten,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  bourn' gur'ten. 

Baumgurtner.  K.  H.  [Ger.]  prof,  bourn' g erf nir 

Baumstark,  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  bourn- 'stark 

Bause,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  engr.  bou'ze 

Bausset,  L.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  biog.  bos-se' 

Baux,  G.  de,  prince  of  Orange,  bo 

Bayaderes,   (.Eng.  bayadeer,)  East  India   danc.   and 

sing,  girls,  bd-yd-dere' 
Bayard,  P.  du  Terrail  de,  [Fr.]  warrior,  bd-ydre' 
Bayasid,  Bayesid,  (properly  Abu  Yesid,)  Turk.  sul. 

bd'yd-s'id.  bd'ye-x'id 
Bayer,  Th.  S.  [Ger.]  linguist,  bl'er 
Bayle,  A.  L.  J.  [Fr.J  phys.  bale 
Bazan.  Alvaro  III.  [Sp.]  warr.  Vd-thdn' 
Bazard,  St.  Amand,  founder  of  carbon,  in  France,  &c. 

ba-zure' 
Beames,  J.  [Eng.Jjiir.  wr.  b'imes 
Beattie,  J.  [Scot.  [phil.  fi'fi  (be'at-ti)   „ 
Beaubois,  P.  H.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  bo-bo-d/ 
Beaucbamp,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-shdng' 
Beauchamp,  B.  earl  of  Warwick.  [Eng.]  gen.  b'i'chum 
Beauchamps,  J.  [Fr.]  trav.  bo-s!tdng' 
Beauchesne,  [Fr.J  surg.  lo-shene' 
Beaudeau,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-do' 

Beaufort,  F.  de  Venddme,  due  de,  [Fr.]  war.  bo-fore' 
Beauharnois,  E.  de,  duke  Leuchtenberg,  bo-hdr-niV 
Beanjeu,   Guichard    VI.    de,     constablo    of   France, 

bo-gda' 
Beaujour,  L.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  bd-gppr' 
Beau'lieu,  S.  P.  seign.  de,  [Fr.]  hist!  bo-ti-du' 
Bcaumarchais,  P.  A.  Caron  de,[Fr.]poet,  bo-mar-sAa/ 
Beaumont,  F.  [Eng.]  dram,  bo'mont 
Beaurain,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  geog.  Id-ring' 
Beauregard,  [Fr.]  prea.  bo-re-gure' 
Bcaurieii,  G.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  bo-r'i-dn.'  LP''*' 

Beautemps-Beaupre,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  geog.  bo-tang'  bo- 
Bcauvau,  II.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  war.  lo-x'o' 
Bcauvoir,  B.  de,  [Fr.]  rom.  lo-vo-dre' 
Becoadelli  Panormita,  A.  [It.]  hist.  bek-kd-delTi pa- 
Beccara,  G.  [Sp.)  st.  bek-kd'rd  [nor-mi'td 

Beceari,  A.  [It.]  poet,  I  ek-kd'r'i 

Beccaria,  C.  B.  marcliese  di.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  bek-kd-ri'd 
Becelli,  G.  0.  [It.]  dram.  be-che/'H 
Becher,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  auth.  lirli'er 
Bechstein,  J.  M.  [Ger.]  omit,  bech'stine 
Beck,  Ch.  D.  [Ger.]  wr.  lik 
Becker,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  phys.  bek'kir 
Beckerath,  11.  von,  [Ger.]  polit.  bek'ke-rdte' 
Beclard,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bt-kVdre' 
Becquerel,  [Fr.J  nat.  btlc-rel' 
Beddoes,  Th.  [Eng.]  chem.  bed'dos 
Bedeau,  M.  A.  [Fr.J  gen.  be-do' 
Bedell,  [Am.]  div.  be-del' 
Beduschi,  A.  [It.]  wr.  be-doos'k'i 
Beek,  D.  [D.l  pai.  beke      ' ' 
Beer,  Jakob  Meyer,  [Ger.]  comp.  ml'ir  beret 
Beering,  (See  Bering.)  le'ring 
Beethoven,  L.  van,  [Ger.]  comp.  bete'ho-fin 
Begas,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  be'gds 
Beger,  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  be'gir 
Behlen,  St.  [Ger.]  wr.  t  e'len 
Bchring,  (See  Bering.)  le'ring 
Beidhavi,  [Ar.]  wr.  b'Pid-hd'v'i 


Beinaschi,  G.  B.  [It.]  pai.  be-'i-nds'k'i 
Bekker,  B.  [D.]  div.  bek'kir 
Belair,  A.  [Fr.]  gen.  be-ldre' 
Belanger,  [Fr.j  wr    be-ldng-gej 
Belcari,  F.  [It]  poet,  bet-kii'i'i 
Belgrasttp,  M.  [Buenos  Ayres  of  It.  par.]  bi'.-grd'no 
Beling,  It.  [Ir.]  wr.  bel'i'hg 
Belknap.  Jeremy,  el.  and  wr.  hel'nctp 
Bellamy,  J.  [I).]"  lyric  poet,  I  el'Vd-m'i 
Bellanger,  F.  [l'r.1  wr.   le-ldng-ge' 
Bellannin.  B.  celebrated  Jes.  let-ldr-ming' 
Bellay,  (.See  Bu  Btllay.)  be-ld' 
Belleau,  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  be-lo' 
Bellenger,  W.  A.   [Eng  ]  wr.  hel'lend-ger 
Bollermann,  J.  J.   [Ger.]  antiq.  bet'Iir-mdn.' 
Belleville,  II.  [Fr.]  st.  bel-viW 
Belley,  A.  [Fi.]  numismatist,  be-ld' 
Belliard,  A.  D.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  le-Ti-dref 
Bellincioni,  [It.]  wr.   bel-fin-cho'iii 
Bellini,  G.  [It.]  pai.   lel-Vi'tii 
Bellmann,  Ch.  M.  [Swe.]  poet,  lel'miin 
Bellori,  G.  T.  [It]  wr.   lel-ld'ri 
Bellotto,  Bernardo,  or  Canaletto,  [It]  pai.  bel-ldt'to 
Belloy,  P.  L.  Buyrette  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  be-ffd' 
Bellueei,  A.  [It.]  pai.  lel-lnot'ck'i 
Beloe,  W.  [Ens.]  wr.  Vi'lo  ' 
Belon,  P.  [Fr.j  nat.  Vi-ldng' 
Below,  G.  Fr.  D.  von,  [Pros]  gen.  be'lo 
Belsham,  W.  [Eng.]  hist  beh'am 
Belzoni,  G.  [It.]  antiq.  leld-so'iii 
Bern,  Joseph,  [Pol.]  gen.  I  erne 
Bembo,  Pietro,  [It.  J  scholar,  lern'bb 
Benalcazar,  S.  [Sp.J  conq.  in  Amer.  be-ndl-ka'thar 
Benamati,  G.  U.  [It]  poet,  be-nd-md't'i 
Benary,  Fr.  F.  [Ger.  J  orien.  be-ud'r'i 
Benavides,  V.  [Sp.]  pai.  le-nii-v'i'des 
Benazet,  Th.  [Fr.]  wr.  be-iid-ze' 
Benbow,  J.  [Eng.]  admi.  beii'bo 
Bencio,  Ugo,  [It]  med.  wr.  len'chb 
Bendemann,  L.  [Ger.]  pai.  lin'de-man 
Bendotis,  [Gre.]  wr.   ben-do'Cis 
Benedetti,  Jaeopo  de,  (Sec  Jacopone.)  be-ne-dtt'fi 
Benediktow.  [Bus.]  lyric  poet,  ll-ne-dtk'is/ 
Benedix,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  ie'ne-diks 
Benevoli,  [It.]  inns.  be-ne'rb-Vi 
Benfcy,  Th.  [Ger.]  orien.  bin'fl 
Bengel,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  theo.  bin"gil 
Beniezki,  P.  [Hung.]  poet  I  ev'its'k'i 
Benjowsky,  M.  A.  count,  [Huns.]  lin-yovs'ki 
Benserade,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bemg-se-rade! 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  [Ens.]  wr.  leri'tham 
Bentinck,  lord  Geo.  [Eng.]  st.  ben'iink 
Bentivogjio,  G.  [It]  hist,   ben-fi-io/'/.n 
Bentzel-Sternau,  Ch.  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  bent/sel  stir'nou 
Benzelius,  E.  abp.  of  Upsala,  I  en-te'l'i-pps 
Benzenberg,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  philos.  lenl'i-'en-l  erg' 
Beranger,  J.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  le-rdng-ge' 
Berard,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  I  e-rdre' 

Berardier  de  Battaut,   [Fr.]  wr.  be-rar-d'i-e'de  bd-tb' 
Beraud,  J.  B.  de  l'Allier.  [Fr.]  hist  be-rb'~ 
Berault-Bercastel,  [Fr.]  hist  le-ro'  ler-kd-stel' 
Berceo,  G.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  ler-the'o 
Berchtold,  L.  count,  [Ger.]  phila.  birch'ioldt 
Bereczki,  [Hung.]  poet,   be-i  ets'k'i 
Berends,  Julius,  [Ger.J  polit.  be'rends 
Berenger,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  I  e-rdng-ge' 
Berenborst,  Fr.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  be'rin-liorsf 
Berenyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  be-rene'y'i 
Beresford,  W.  [Eng.]  st  ler'es-Jbrd 
Berettini,  (See  Cortuna.)  be-i  e't-fi'ni 
Berg,  G.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  st  berg 
Bergasse,  N.  [Fr.Jst  1  er-gas' 

Berger  de  Xivrey,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ber-ge'  de  ks'i-vrd/ 
Berger,  L.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  tier'ger 
Bergeron,  N.  [Fr.]  encycl.  i '  erge-rbvg' 
Berghaus,  II.  [Ger.]  geog.  I '  eir/'/wuse 
Berghem,  Nicholas,  [Du.]  pai.  ber'gem 
Bergier,  N.  S.  [Fr.]  theo.  ber-gi-e' 
Bergk.  Th.  [Ger.]  philol.  I  erg 
Bergmann,  T.  O.  [Swe.]  nat.  berg'man 
Berigard,  C.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  I  e-ri-gdre' 
Bering,  Beerins,  or  Behring,  V.  [Pan.]  nrv.  bt'rina 
Beriof,  C.  A.  de,  [Brig.]  inns.  I  e.-ri-b' 
Berkeley.  G.  [Ir.]  philos.  berk'ley 
Berkenbout,  J.  [Eng.]  nat.  I er'l'en-hovt 
Berliehingen.  Gotz   von,   [Ger.]  a  knight,  geuts  foil 
bei'-l'i-L,hin"gen 

Berlinghieri,  F.  [It]  geog.   ber-Tin-g'i-e'ri 
Berlioz,  Hector,  [Fr.]  inns.  comp.  ber-ti-b' 
Be.rmudez,  J.  A.  Cean,  [Sp]  wr.  ber-mpp'deOi 
Bermudez  de   Castro,    [Sp.]    poet,   ler-mo'o'deth    di 
Bernacchi,  [It]  sing.  If  -ndk'k'i  '    Ud'etrb 

Bernadotte,  J.  B.  J.  king  of  Sweden,  ler-nd-dbt' 
Bernaert,  Micasius,  [P.]  pai.  lir'ndrte 
Bernatowicz,  F.  [Pol.]  rom.  i  e  -nd-tb'vitsh 
Bernauer,  Agnes,  [Ger.]  1  er'nou-er 
Bernd.  Ch.  S.  Th.   [Ger.]  heraldist  lemdt 
Bei  neck,  K.  G.  von.  pseudonym   Bernd  von  Guseck, 

[Ger.]  nov.  ber'nifc,  ! ern(l'fon  gpp'zik 
Bernhardi.  A.  F.  [Cor.]  lins.  I  i-n-hdr'd'i 
Bevni.  Fr.  [It]  poet,  tie  •'»'/ 
Bender,  F.  [Ir.]  trav.  ier-n'i-e' 


ie;   it  short,  lilt. — Ff.  ^  long,  eu  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.—dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. — An"ge/:—g,  th,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure. — r  final,  Fr.  re. — v  between  v  and  I'. 
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Bernini,  G.  L.  called  il  cavaliere  B.  and  the  modern 

Michel-Angelo,  'il  k'd-v'd-l'i-e're  ber-n'i'n'i 
Bernis,  F.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ber-nis' 
Bernstoiff,  J.  H.  £.  count,  [Ger.]  st.  bern'stqrf 
Beroald  de  Verville,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  bt-t'b-'dV  de  tier-vile' 
Beroldingen,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  eccle.  be'rql-din"gin 
Berquin,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  ber-kdng' 
Berruguete,  A.  [Sp.]  sculp.  ler-rpp-ge'te 

Berruyer,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ber-rii-'i-ye' 

Berszenyi,  D.  v.  [Hung.]  lyric  poet,  ber-sene'y'i 

Bertaud,  J.   [Fr.T  poet,  ber-to' 

Berthier,  A.  [Fr.]  marsh.  l>er-t'i-e' 

Berthold,  A.  A.  [Ger.]  physiol.  ber'tgldt 

Berthollet,  C.  L.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  chem.  ber-tb-le' 

Berthou,  [Fr.]  pai.  ber-tpp' 

Bertin,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  ber-tdng' 

Bertola,  Au.  del  Giorgi,  [It.]  pai.  bei  -to'l'd 

Bertolacci,  A.  [It.]  wr.  ber-tb-fdt'ch'i 

Bertoli,  G.  D.  [It.]  antiq.  ber-tb'l'i 

Berton.  H.  M.  [Fr.]  corap.  ber-tdng' 

Bertuch,  Fr.  J.  [Ger.]  St.  ber'ippch 

Berzelius,  J.  [S«rc]  chem.  bir-ze'Vi-pps 

Besenval,  P.  V.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  gen.'  be-sUag-vdV 

Bessel,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  astr.  bes'sel 

Besser,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  bes'xer 

Bessieres,  J.  B.  duke  of  Istria,  [Fr.]  marsh,  bes-s'i-ere' 

Bestuschew-Ejurnin,  A.  countof,  [lius.]  chan.  be-stpp'- 

shif  rypp'niin 
Bethencourt  J.  de,  [Fr.]  adv.  le-tdng-kppr' 
Bethmann-IIollweg,  M.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  bete'm'dn 

hql'teg 
Bettinelli,  S.  [It.]  wr.  bet-fi-nelTi 
Beuehot,  A.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  befo-shb' 
Beudant,  F.  S.  [Fr.]  miner.  beu-ddng' 
Beuf,  (3ee  Le  £eut')  beuf 
Beugnot,  J.  C.  comte  dc,  [Fr.]  st.  b<h\n-yb' 
Beukelaer,  [D.]  pai.  beii'ke-ldre 
Beukelszoon,  W.  (See  Beuckels,)  beu'kels-zbne' 
Beurs,  "W.  [D.]  pai.  bdllrs 
Beverland,  A.  [D.]  theo.  be'fer-l'dnd' 
Bewick,  J.  [Eng.]  engr.  b'i'wik 
Bexon,  So.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bek-sbng' 
Beza,  [Ger. "I  theo.  wr.  bete'fsd 
Beze,  Th.  [Fr.]  poet,  baze 
Bczout,  E.  [Fr.]  math,  be-zoo' 
Biagi,  CI.  [It]  philol.  Vi-'d/l'gi 
Biagioli,  J.  [It.]  ling.  b'i-'dd-gb'Vi 
Bialbbocki,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,J>yd-lb-bbts'k'i 

Bi: 

Bi: 

Bii    . 

Bianchi,  P.  [It.]  pai.  b'i-an'ki 

Biard,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp,  b'i-dre' 

Bibiena,  P.  [It.]  pai.  b'i-Vi-e'n'd 

Bibikow,  [Bus.]  poet,  b'i'Vi-ko  f 

Bichat,  M.  F.  X.  [Fr.]  anat.  b'i-shd' 

Biddle,  J.  found.  Unitarians  in  Engl,  bid'dle 

Biedermann,  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  prof.  b'i'der-mdn' 

Bielawski,  J.  [Pol]  dram,  bye-ldvs'k'i 

Bielifiski,  Fr.  grand  marsh,  of  Pol.  bye-lins'ki 

Bielski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist,  byels'ki 

Biener,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  prof.  Wner 

Biermann,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  Vire'man 

Biernacki,  A.  P.  [Pol.]  polit.  byer-n'dts'k'i 

Bievre,  [Fr.]  wr.  b'i-etr' 

Bignoli,  G.  [It]  antiq.  b'i.n-yb'l'i 


3iafobrzeski,  [Pol.]  wr.  byd-lobr-slies'k'i 
Jianchelli,  M.  [Itf  med.  wr.  b'i-dn-kel'l'i 
3ianchetti,  G.  [It]  philos.  wr.  b'i-dn-ket't'i 


Bignon,  L.  E.  baron  de.  [Fr.]  st.  liin-ybng' 
Bigot-Prearaeneu,  [Fr.]  pres.  b'i-gb'  pre-'dme-nifo' 
Billard,  C.  M.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  Ml-  (b"-'i-)  y'dre/ 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  [Fr.]  diplom.  Vil-  (b'i-'i-)  yd'  de 
Billroth,  J.  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theo.  Ml/rote  [vd-ren' 

Binder,  W.  Chr.  [Ger.]  wr.  bm'der 
Biot,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  math.  b'i-b' 

Birch-Pfeiffer,  Charlotte,  [Ger.]  wr.  birch-pfif'fer 
Biringuccio,  Vanuceio,  [It]  wr.  b'i-r'in.-gppt'clw 
Birnbaum,  J.  M.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  bim'boum 
Biron,  A.  de  Gontant,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  Vi-rbng' 
Bisaccioni,  conte  di  Majolino,  [It]  hist,  b'i-s'dt-clib'ni 
Biscaino,  B.  (Fr.  Le  Bisca'ien,)  [It]  pai.  Vis-lc'd-i'nb, 

b'is-k'd-ydng' 
Bischof,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  bi'shq  f 
Bitaube,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  Vi-tb-W 
Bivona,  A.  [It]  wr.  b'i-vb'nci 
Bizari,  jit]  hist,  b'icl'sd-r'i 
Bizot,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  Vi-zb' 

Bjerregaard,  H.  A.  [Norw.]  poet,  byir're-gbrtf 
Bjornstahl,  J.  J.  [Swe.]  wr.  by&m'stble 
Bjiirnstjerna,  [Swe.]  st  byithrn/sher'nd 
Blacq,  [Fr.]  math,  bl'dk. 
Blacquiere,  E.  [Fr.]  geog.  bld-k'i-ere' 
Blaer,  G.  [D.]  zoologist,  Mare 
Blainville,  Ch.  M.  T>~.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  blang-r'ilef 
Blane.  Jean  Jos.  Louis,  [Fr.]  socialist,  biting 
Blanchard,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  olang-fHi'dre1 
Blanchini,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  bliin-k'i'n'i 
Blangini,  G.  M.  M.  F.  [It.]  eomp.  bVdiid-g'i'rii 
Blanqui.  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  b/dng-kV 
Bleek,  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  bleke 


Blenker,  L.  [Ger.]  revol.  blin"ker 

Blicher,  Sten  Stensen,  [Dan.]  lyric,  bli'cher 

Bligh,  W.  [Eng.]  sea.  bll 

Blind,  K.  [Ger.]  revol.  blind 

Bloch,  M.  E.  [Ger.]  wr.  block 

Bloemaert,  Bloemaart,  Abr.  [D.]  pai.  blpp'marte 

Bloemen,  J.  Fr.  van,  [D.]  pai.  b/pp'meii' 

Blondin,  [Fr.]  gram,  blbng-ddng'' 

Blosseville,  [Fr.]  wr.  blbss-v'ile' 

Blount,  Th.  [Eng.]  jur.  wr.  blont 

Bliicher,  G.L.  von,  prince  of  Waulstadt,[Prns.]  marsh. 

bill' chef 
Bhvmenbach,  Jean  Fred.  [Ger.]  phys.  bl op' in  en-bach' 
Blumenbach,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  bl p'p' men-bach' 
Blumroder,  A.  F.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  'blgpm're%'der 
BIuteaiijB.  lex.  blit-tb' 
Boaden,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  bbd'n 
Bobrow,  [Bus.]  poet,  b'd-brqf 
Boecaci  or  Boccacino,  [It]  'pai.  bbk-k'd'ch'i,  bbk-kd- 

ch'i'nb 
Boc(e)age,  (See  Du  Socage.)  bb-kdge' 
Boccherini,  L.  [It.]  comp.  bbk-ke-r'i'sii 
Bocciardi,  CI.,  also  called  Clementone,  [It]  pai.  bot- 

chdr'd'i 
Bocconi,  P.  [It.]  bot.  bbk-kb'n'i 
Bochari  or  Abu  Abdallah  Muhammed  al  Dshofl,  [xVr.] 

wr.  bb-chd'fi 
Bochart,  S.  [Fr.]  geog.  bo-share' 
Booth,  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  bdhk 
Bodenstedt,  Fr.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  bb'den-stet 
Bodin,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  bb-ddng' 
Bodmer,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  lod'mer 
Bodoni,  Giamb.  [It]  pr.  bb-cib'rii 
Boekzaal,  [D.]  wr.  bppk'zdle 
Boel,  P.  [U.]  pai.  bppl 
Boelen,  J.  J.  '&.  [D.j  wr.  bop'lin 
Boerhaave,  II.  [1J.]  med.  wr.  bppr'lill're 
Boettcher,  J.    Fr.   inventor    of   Dresden    porcelain, 

btfUVcher 
Boft'rand,  G.  [Fr.]  arch,  bb-frdng' 
Bogaert,  (See  De.ijardhis,)  bb-gdrte 
Bogatzky,  K.  H.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  bb-gdts'k'l 
Bogdanowitsch,  H.  F.  [Ens.]  poet.  bbg-dd-nb'viUh 
Boha-Eddin,    Bohadin,    [Ar.]   hist,     bb-hd'ed-d'hie', 

bb'hd-d'ine 
Bohlen,  P.  von,  [Ger.]  ori.  bb'len 
Bohomolec,  [Pol.]  wr.  bb-hb-mb'lets 
Boileau  Despreaux,  N.  [Fr.]  poet,  bb^a-lb'  de-pre-b' 
Boilleux,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bb-dl-y<&'  (d^i-ydk') 
Boinvilliers,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  bb-dng-v'il-ye'  (v'Pi-ye') 
Boisard,  J.  J.  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  poet,  bft^a-zdre' 
Bois-Dauphin,  U.  [Fr.]  bb-d'db-fdng' 
Boisgelin,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  geog.  bb-dshe-ldng' 
Bois-Morand,  Chiron  dc,  [Fr.]  poet,  bb-d'inb-rdng' 
Boisot,  L.  [D.]  adm.  bb-d-sb' 
Boissard,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  bo-us-sdre/ 
Boisselot,  X.  [Fr.]  comp.  bb-dsse-W 
Boissi,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bb-iis-.u' 
Boissieu,  J.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  bb-ds-s'i-e^i' 
Boissonade,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  philos.  wr.  bb-ds-sb-ndde.' 
Boiste,  [Ff .]  linguist,  bb-dsV 
Boistevin,  [Fr.]  wr.  bb-dat-rdng' 
Boitard,  [Fr.]  entomol.  bb-d-tdre' 
Boivin  de  Villeneuve,  J.  [Fr.]  philol.  bb-d-vdng'  de 

v'ile-ndiive'  „ , 

Bojardo,  M.  M.  [It]  poet,  bb-i-dr'db 
Bolanger,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  bb-Idng-ge' 
Boleyn,  A.  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  bo'lin 
Bolhuis,  J.  H.  van,  [D.]"hist.  bol'hois 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  [Eng.]  St.  bb'lvng-brbke 
Bolivar,  S.,  with  byname  el  Libertador,  pres.  Colom- 
bia, bb-Vi'var 
Bolfmann,  Erich,  [Ger.]  bol'mdn 
Bolognese,   properly   C.  F.   Grirnaldi,   [It.]   pai.  bb- 

Ibii-ye'se 
Boltin,  [Eus.l  hist,  bbl-tlne' 
Bolzano.  B.  [Bohem.]  phil.  bnld-sd'no 
Bombelles,  L.  de.  [Fr.]  st.  bbng-beW 
Bomberg,  D.  [D.]  pr.  bbm'berg 
Bomfim,  conde  de.  [Port.]  St.  bbng-f'ing' 
Bonada,  F.  M.  [It]  wr.  bb-nd'dd 
Bonald,  L.  G.  A.  [FrJ  wr.  bb-naV 
Bonaparte,  properly  Buonaparte,  bb-nd-pdrt' 
Bonaventura,   John   of  Fidanza,  [It]  philos.  bb-nd- 

ven-too'  rd 
Boncon's'iglio,  G.  [It.]  pai.  bbn-kbn-s'il'yb 
Bondi,  Clemente,  [It]  poet,  bbn'd'i 
Bondy,  Taillepied,  count  of,  [Fr.]  st.  bbng-d-l' 
Boner,  Ulrich.  [Ger.]  fabulist  bo'ner 
Bonfadio.  G.  [It]  lust  bbn-fd'<ri-b 
Bonfigli,  E.  Tit]  pai.  bbn-fil'yi 
Bongars,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  hbng-gdre' 
Bonin,  E.  von,  [Prus.]gen.  hb-n'ine/ 
Boning,  G.  [Ger.]  revol.  leaning 
Bonito,  N.  [It]  pai.  bb-ii'i'tb 
Bonjour,  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  bbng-gppr' 


Bonnaire,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  marsh,  bbn-ure/ 

Bonnard,  [Fr.]  poet,  bb-tidre' 

Bonnet,  Ch.  [Fr.]  nat.  bb-ne' 

Bonnets  rouges,  red  bonnets,  nickname  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, bo-ne'  rppge 

Bonnicastle,  [Eng.]  geog.  bon'ni-lcasl 

Bonnivet,  G.  Gouftier  de,  [Fr.]  st  bb-n'i-re' 

Bonnstetten,  Karl  von,  [Swiss]  st  bon'siet'lcn 

Bononi,  G.  F.   [It]  wr.  bb-nb'n'i 

Bonpland,  Aime,  [Fr.]  bot.  bbng-pldng' 

Bonstetten,  K.  V.  ven,  [Ger.]  wr.  lon'ntel'len 

Bontekoe,  C.  [D.]  med.  wr.  Iqn'ie-lpp' 

Bontemps,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp,  bbng-idng'' 

Bonucci,  C.  [It]  antiq.  bb-nppt'ch'i 

Bonvicino,  A.  [It]  pai.  bbn-'v'i-ch'i'nb 

Bonzaniga,  G.  [It.j  sculp.  bbnd-sd-nV g'd 

Bopp,  Francis,  [Ger.]  philol.  bop 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  wife  of  Luther,  bb'r'd 

Borda,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  engi.  bbr-dd' 

Borelli,  G.  A.  [It]  astr.  bb-rel'Vi 

Borghese,  C.  Ph.  L.  pr.  formerly  duke  of  Guartalla, 
bor-ge'se 

Borghesi,  Bartolomeo,  count,  [It.]  antiq.  bbr-ge's'l 

Borgia,  St.  [It.]  archo?.  bbrd'gii 

Borgiani,  O.  [It]  pai.  bbrd-ga'n'i 

Borhan  Eddin,  with  the  byname  Bakai,  [Ar.]  wr. 
bbr'h'dne  ed-d'ine' 

Boris  Godunow,  Zcar  of  Eus.  bb-r'is'  gb-dpp-nqf 

Boriwog,  duke  of  Bohemia,  bbr'nh'i-vby 
Born,  I.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  miner,  bom 
Borne,  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  be%r'ne 
Bornemann,  W.  [Ger.]  jur.  bqr'ne-mdn/ 
Bornemisza,  P.  [ilung.]  wr.  bor-ve-m'is'sd 
Borromini,  F.  [It.]  arch.  bbr-rb-niVn'l 
Borstell,  K.  ILL.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  bor'stel 
Borthwick,  Gilchrist,  J.  [Eng.]  gram,  gil'krist 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  J.  B.  M.  G.  [Fr.]  geog.  bb-r'V 

de  sang  vdng-sdng' 
Bosc,  L.  A.  G.  [Fr.]  auth,  bosk 
Bose  d'Antic,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  bosk  ddng-fik' 
Boscan   Almogaver,   J.    [Sp.]  poet,  bbs-kdn'  ul-mb- 

gd-rere' 
Boscawen,  E.  [Eng.]  adm.  bos-kq'en 
Boschilow,  [Eus.]  wr.  bb-shVlof 
Boschini,  M.  [It]  pai.  bbs-k'i'ii'i 
Boscowich,  E.  G.  [Dalmat]  math,  bbs'kb-vidsh. 
Bosio,  N.  [It]  sculp,  bb's'i-b 
Bosquet,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  bbs-ke' 

Bosquillon,  F.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  bbs-k'll-ybng'  (ki-i-ybngr) 
Bossi,  Ch.  A.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  bbs-s'i' 
Bossuet,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hist  bbs-su-e' 
Bossut,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  math,  bbs-su' 
Boszkowski.  [Pol.]  hist,  bbsh-kovs'k'i 
Botero,  G.  [It]  wr.  bb-fe'rb 
Boticelli,  A.  [It]  pai.  bb-ti-chel'l'i 
Botin,  [Swe.]  wr.  bb-t'ine' 
Botsaris,  M.  [Greek]  sol.  bbt'sd-r'is  ■ 

Botskai,  Istviin,  pr.  of  Transylvania,  bbtsh-kd-'i 
Botta,  C.  G.  G.  [It]  wr.  bbt'td 
Bottari,  G.  C.  [It.]  wr.  bbt-tu'i'i 
Biittger,  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  bdilt'ger 
Bottiger,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  arehffiol.  bJat'l'i-gir 
Boucenne,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bpp-sene' 
Bouchardon,  Edme,  [Fr.]  sculp,  bpo-shdr-dbng' 
Boucharlat,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  math,  bpp-'shdr-ld' 
Boucher,  [Fr.]  pai.  bpp-she' 
Boucher   Desnoyers, '  A.     [Fr.]    engr.     bop-she'    de- 

Tib-d-ye' 
Bouchet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bpp-she' 
Boudinot,  Elias.  [Amer!]'  pres.  Bible  Society,  French 

descent,  bpp-d'i-nb' 
Boufflers,  L.'  F.  due  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  bpo-ftere1 
Bougainville,  L.  A.  dc,  [Fr.]  math.  \ '  pp-gdng-vile' 
Bougeant,  G.  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  bpp-gdng' 
Bouguer,  P.  [Fr.]  math,  bpp-gej 
Bouille,  F.  C.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  bppl-ye'  {bpo-'i-ye') 
Bouillet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  bppl-ye'  O'pp-'i-ye') 
Bouillon    la    Grange,    [Fr.]     chem.     bppl-ybng'    la 

grdngsh  (bpp-'i-j/bv  g') 
Boulanger,  N. 'A.  [Fr.]  wr.  bpp-lang-gef 

Boullogne,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  bpp-lbny' 

Boulton,  M.  [Eng.J  impr.  steam  eng.  bole'ton 

Bourdaloue,  L.  [Fr.]  prea.  bppr-d'd-lpp' 

Bourdeau,  [Fr.]  st.  bpor-db' 

Bourdelot  J.  [Fr.]   critic,  bpprcl-lb' 

Bourdon,  S.  [Fr.]  pai.  bppr-dbng' 

Bourdon  de  Eichebourg,    [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  bppr-dbng' 

de  r'ishe-boor' 
Bourgelat,  C'l.'  [Fr.]  wr.  bpprsh-ld'  ^ 
Bourgoing,  J.  F.  de,  [Fr.]'st  bopr-gb-dng' 
Bourguet,  L.  [Fr.]  nat.  bppr-g'e' 
Bourfgnon,  A.  [Fr.]  female  wr.  bpp-r'in-ybng' 
Bourrienne.  L.  A.  Feuvelet  de,  [Fr.]  st.  bpp-r'i-ene' 
Boursault,  Edme,  [Fr.]  epistolographer,  b'p'pr-sb' 
Boussinganlt,  J.  B.  J.  D.  [Fr.]  chem.  boos-sdng-gb' 
Bout,  P.  [!).]  pai.  bout 
Bouterwek.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof.  bou'Hr-reke' 
Bouthrais.  Eaoul.  [Fr.]  hist.  bpp-troV 
Bouvard,  [Fr.]  astr.  bpp-vdre' 
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Bouvier,  M.  B.  L.  [Fr  ]  pai.  bpo-r'i-e' 

Bowditch,  Nath.  [Amer.]  math',  bii'dtitch 

Bowdoin,  Jas.   [Amor.]  st  bb'dwin 

Bowrey,  Tit.  [En?.]  ling,  bow'r'i 

Bowring,  John,  [Eng.]  wr.  bbic'ring 

Bowyev,  It.  [Ens:.]  wr.  bo'yer 

Boye,  C.  J.  [Dan.]  poet,  bb'ye 

Boyen,  Herm.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  bb'yin- 

Boyer,  A.  [Fr.]  lex.  bb-'d-ye' 

Boyron,  M.  (See  Baron,)  bb-d-rbng' 

Bracci,  D.  A.  [It.]  antiq.  briit'ch'i 

Braccio    de   Montone,    A.    [It.]    war.    br'dVchb    de. 

mbn-lb'ne 
Bracciolini,  F.  [It.]  poet,  briit-ehb-l'i'n'i 
Bracelli,  G.  [It.]  hist.  brd-chel'li 
Brachet,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bra-she' 
Brachmann,  L.  K.   [Ger.]  poetess,  brdch'm'dn 
Bragadino,  M.  A.   defended  Famagusta  against   the 

Turks,  brii-g'd-cR'no 
Brahe,  (See  Tyge  Brake,)  br'd'he 
Bramante  of  tfrbino,  Francesco  Lazzari,  ho  and  Brn- 

nelleschiare  the  restorers  of  architecture,&TO^mi«ra7s 
Brancas   de   Villeneuve,  A.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.   briing-kiis' 

de  v'ile-ndiLve'  ,-~, 

Brandao,  A.  [Port]  hist.  br'dn-dd'ppng 
Brands,  Win.  Thos.  [Eng.]  chem.  brand 
Brancles,  Ernst,  [Ger.]  st.  briin'des 
Bramlis,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  br'dn'dis 
Bramlt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastian,  [Ger.]  chem.  br'dndt 
Brankovics.  G.  prince  of  Servia,  brdii'kb-ciish 
Brantome,  P.  de  Bourdeilles,  [Fr.]  hist,  briiiig-tome' 
Brasavola,  A.,  with  the  byname  Mnsa,   [It]  ined.  wr. 

bril-s'd'vo-lil 
Braschi,  G.  A.  fam.  name  of  Pius  VI.  brds'k'i 
Bras  de  Fer,  (See  Noue,)  bra  de fs"e 
Bratyinowicz,  [Pol.]  wr.  brii-t'i-mb'ritsh 
Brave,  le,  (See  Montbrun.)  le  brace 
Bravo,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Mex.  revo- 
lution, brti'vo 
Bravo-Murillo,  Juan,  [Sp.]  st.  brti'vo  mpp-r'il'yd 
Brazolo,  [It]  translator,  bi'ad-sb'ld 
Brebeuf,  [Fr.]  wr.  br'e-betf 
Breilael,  P.  van.  TD.]  pai.  bre-ct'dle/ 
Bredow,  G.  G.  [Ger.]  hist  bie'db 
Breo,  M.  van,   [D.]  pai.  bre 
Breguet,  A.  L.  [Swiss,]  watchmaker,  bren-ye' 
Breithaupt,  J.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  author,  brlte'houpt 
Brelun,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  ornitb.  breme 
Bremer,  Fr.  [Swe.]  fern.  wr.  bri'mer 
Brescliet,  G.  [Fr.]  physiol.  bre-she' 
Bresson,  Ch.  [Fr.]  st.  ires-song' 
Bfetislaw.  duke  of  Bohemia,  brshe't'is-l'dv 
Breton,  [Fr.]  geog.  bre-tbng' 
Breton  de  los   Ilerreros,   M.  [Sp.]  poet,   bre-ton'  de 

Ids  «  '-re',  os 
Bretsehneider,  II.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  bret'shni'dir 
Breughel,  P.  [IX]  pai.  bre%'gel 
Bi'eviette,  P.   [Fr.]  c:i?T.  bre-v'i-ete' 
Brianvillo,  CI.  O.  F.  do,  [>?]•.]  hist.  br'i-'dng-vile' 
Bricoio  Mondez,  Pedro,  [Venezuel.]   st.  bfi-ihen'yb 

mei'de'h 
Bricjio,  G.   [It]  poet,  br'U'cho 
Brice,  P.  [D.]  pai.  br'iss 
Bi'idel,  S.  E.   [Swiss,]  bot.  bri-deV 
Briet,  Pii.   [Fr.]  geog.  br'i-e' 
Brigant,  J.  de,   [Fr.]  ling,  br'l-g'dng'  ,_ 

Brillon,  P.  J.  [Fr.)  jur.  wr.  br'il-ybng'  (br'i-'i-ybng1) 
Brinkmahn,  Ch.  G.   [Swe.]  scholar,  b'rink'mdii 
Brian,  Luis,  [Colombian.]  patriot,  br'i-bn' 
Bi'iosehi,  [It]  astr.  br'i-bs'k'i 
Briquet,  F.  K.   [Fr.]   hiog.  br'i-ke' 
B-isseau-Mirbel,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  nat.  br'is-so'  m'ir-bel' 
Brissoh,  M.  J.  [Fr.]  nat.  br'is-simg' 
Bi'ivio.  [It]  camp.  Ir'i'r'i-o 
Brizarl,  G.   [Fr.]  hist,  bri-z'dre' 
Broeclu,  G.  B.  [It]  nat.  brbk'k'i 
Brockhuis,  Fr.  A.   rUcr.]  bookseller,  brgk'hous 
Brockmann,  J.  F.  II.  LGer.]  act  brok'mdn 
Brodeau.  J.   [Fr.]  crit  brb-db' 
Brodie,  Sir  Benj    C.  [Eng. J  surg.  brb'dy 
Bro  lzihski,  C.   [Pol.]  poet,  bbd-z'ins'k'i 
Brock,  E.  van  den,  [D.]  pai.  brook 
Broek.hu.yzen,  Jan  van,  [D.]  poet,  brppk'hoi'zin 
Broers,  N.  [D]  pai.  broo  s 
Broglio,  V.   F.  [It] ;  B'r'oglie,  [Fr.]  Fr.  mar.  brul'yb, 

brbl-y'l' 
Brogny,  J.  A.  de,  ahp.  of  Aries,  brbn-y'i' 
Bromine,  K.  B.  called  P.romniy,  adin.  of  the  German 

ileet,  brom'me.,  brtini'nii 
BrBndsterl,  P.  G.  [Dan.]  antiq.  breTi>t'ste<l 
Brongniart,  A.  [Fr.]  miner,  brbng-n'i-dre' 
Bronkhorst,  Peter  van,  [D.]  pai.  bignk'/torst 
Bronner.  Fr.  X.   [Ger.]  wr.  brgn'ne  • 
Bronte.  Charlotte,  [Eng.]  wr.  brbn'ta 
Bronzino,  A.   [It.]  pai.  brond-s'i'no 
Brosohi,  C,  more  known  under  the  name  Farinelli, 

[It]  singer,  bros'k'i 
Brassard,  S.  F.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  brbs-s'dre' 
Brasses,  Ch.  de.   [Fr.]  ling,  b'bss 
P.rotero,  F.  A.  [Port.]   bot.  brb-fe'ro 
Brouckere,  Ch.  de,  [Bel?.]  st.  broo-kere' 


Brougham    of   Brougham- IIn.ll    and   Winnesley,    II. 

[Eng.]  lord-chan.  broom 
Bioukhuyzen.  J.  van,  [U.]  philol.  brouk'hoi'zin 
Broussais,  F.  J.  V.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  broos-sd' 
Broussonet,  P.  M.  A.   [ffr.]  nat.  broos-sb-ne' 
Bruck,  K.  L.  von,  [Aust]  st.  brook 
Brucker,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  brpok'kir 
Brueys,  [Fr.]  adin.  bru-d' 

Briiggemann,  K.  II.   [Ger.]  publicist,  brug' gt-m'dn 
Brugmans,  S.  J.  a  learned  Dutchman,  bretag'-mdns 
Brugnatelli,  G.  [It]  chem.  brppn-yd-tel'Ii 
Brugnonc,  G.  [It]  wr.  broon-yb'ne 
Brugnieres,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  nat.  briin-y'i-ere' 
Briihl,  Henry  count  of,  [Pol.]  bride 
Bruhns,  C.  [Ger.]  astr.  brppns 
Bruix,  E.  [Fr.]  adm.  VriPiks' 
Brulliot,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  brid-yb'  (bru-'i-yor) 
Briillow,  Karl,  [Bus.]  pai.  brul'lb 
Brumoy,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  brii-mb-d' 
Brun,  F.  S.  Ch.  [Ger.]  poetess,  broone 
Brunck,  It.  Fr.  Ph.  [Fr.]  wr.  brpprlk 
Brnne,  G.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  mar.  bru'ne 
Brunei,  [Fr.]  eng.,  build,  tun.  in  Eng.  brii-ntV 
Bruenow,  Fr.  [Ger.]  astr.  bru'rto 
Brunei,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  hibliog.  bru-ne' 
Brunner,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  phys.  brppn'ver 
Brunnow,  Ph.  von,  [Rus.]  st.  brppn'no 
Bruno,  Giordano,  [It]  philos.  brpp'no 

Bruyere,  (See  La  Bruyere,)  bru-i-yere' 

Bruyn,  C.  [D.]  pai.  broin 

Bruzen  de  la  Martiniore,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  lex.  brii-z'dng' 
de  111  m'dr-ii-n'i-ere' 

Brzctislaw,  duke  of  Bohemia,  brslie't'is-lcll) 

Brzozowski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist,  brsho-zprs'k'i 

Brzuchowiecki,  J.  hetman  of  the  Kossacks,  brelwp- 
cJib-vyeis'k'l 

Buaclie,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  geog.  bu-'dslie/ 

Buat  Nancay,  L.  G.  eomte  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  b&-a' 
ndng-kd/ 

Bube,  Adolf,  [Ger.]  poet,  bpo'be 

Bubna,  count  of,  [Aust]  gen.  bnpb'na  Ikloo' 

Buccleugh,  [Scot]  duke  and  viceroy  of  Ireland,    buk- 

Bucer,  Martin,  [Ger.]  ref.  bpp'tsir 

Buch,  Leopold  von,  [Ger.]  g'col.  bppch 

Bnchan,  W.  [Scot]  med.  wr.  buch'an 

Buchanan,  G.  [Scot]  hist,  and  poet,  bu-chan'on,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  pronunciation  bvk-kan'non 

Bucher,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  bpp'cher 

Buchner,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  prof,  bonch'ner 

Bucquct,  J.  B.  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  bu-ke' 

Budc,  G.  [Fr.]  philol.  bi'i-de' 

Budowec  von  Budowa,  W.  v.  [Boh.]  wr.  bpp'do-rets 
fori  boo'do-vd 

B'ulner,'  CI.  [Fr.]  wr.  bit-fi-e' 

Buffon,  G.  L.  Leclerc,  eomte  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  bii-fbng' 

Bugeaud,  [Fr.]  mar.  bti-gb' 

Bngenhagen,  Jolm.  also  Pomeranus,  Doctor  Pommer, 
[Ger.]  div.  bpp'gen-7id'geii 

Buirge,  Tli.  [Dan.]  math.  I'pog'ne 

Bugiardini,  G.  [It]  pai.  bpp'd-glir-d'i'rii 

Bugliarelli,  [It.]  surg.  bppf-'yd-rel'l'i 

Buhle,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  auth.'  bpp'le 

Biihrlen,  Fr.  L.   [Ger.]  wr.  'bure'len 

Bulard,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  bit-Hire' 

Blilau,  Fr.  [Ger.)  wr.  bii'lou 

Bulgai'in,  Th.  P.  J.  [Bus.]  dram,  bool-g'a'fin 

Bulkley,  Peter,  [Am.]  poet,  huk'Je  ' 

Bull,  die  Bornemann,  [Norw.]  mus.  bool 

Bullart,  Is.  [Fr.]  wr.  bii-ldre' 

Biillen,  Anne,  (See  Boleyn,)  bul'len 

Bullet,  J.  Bt.  [Fr.)  wr.  bit-h' 

Bullinger,  H.  [Swiss]  ref.  bnnl'Un"ger 

Bulwer,  Sir  Ed.  Lytton,  [Eng]  wr.  bnl'wer 

Bunel,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  bit-nel' 

Bunge,  Alex,  von,  [Bus.]  prof.  bppn"ge 

Bunseu,  chevalier  de,  [Ger.]  auth.'  bppu'sin 

Buomattei,  B.  [It]  ling.  bpp-b-mdt-ic''i 

Buonaccorsi,  (See  Vdga,)  bpp-on'dk-kbr's'l 

Buonaparte,  (See  Bonaparte,)  bpo-b-nd-pdr'te 

Buonaroti   (-rotti).  (See  Michel  Angela.)    bo'o-o-na- 

rb'fi  (-rb('fi)  ^ 

Buon  Figlio,  G.  C.  [It]  hist  bon-on  fil'vo 
Burckhard,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  trav.  boork'hdr'dt 
Burckhardt,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  tmv.'boork'Mirt 
Burdone,  Ambrogiotto,  (See  Giotto,)  boor-db'ne 
Bure,  G.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  hibliog.  bitre 
Burette,  P.  L.  [Fr.)  philol.  bit-rete' 
Biirtr,  John  Tobias,  [Ger.]  astr.  burg 
Burgoyne,  J.  [Eng.]  gen.  bur-goin'" 
Buriwoi,  a  prince  in  Bus.  boo-r'i-rb''i 
Burkard,  Waldis,  [Ger.]  fabulist,  boor'kdrdt 
Burleigh,  W.  [Eng.]  jihilos.  bur'Vi" 
Bnrman,  P.  [D.]  crit.  letr'miin 
Burmeister,  II.  [Ger.]  nat.  boor'ml'sler 
Burnouf,  E.  [Fr.]  ori.  bar-iioof' 
Bnrrough,  St.  [Eng.]  sea.  bxl'r'ro 
Bury,  II.  B.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  bit-rV 
Buseh,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  lush 


Bu selling.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  geog.  bu'shing 
Bussche,  L.  Fr.  A.  von  deui,  [Ger.]  gen.  bpp'she 
Bussy,  It.  Itabbutin,  eomte  de,  [Fr.]  mar.  bus-si 
Bute,  J.  Stuart,  earl  of,  [Eng.]  chan.  byute 
Buttmann.  Ph.  Ch.  [Ger.]  gram,  bppt'm'dn 
Buttura,  Antonio,  [It]  poet,  bppt-top'rd 
Buturlin,  [Bus.]  mar.  bop-top r-'iin' ' ' 
Buxhiiwden,   Fr.   W.   count  of,    [Bus.]   gen.  bppks- 

heilce'deii 
Buxtorf.  John,  Calvinistic  div.  books'torf 
Buzot,  F.  L.  N.  [Fr.]  Girondist,  bu-zo' 
Bynkershoek,  C.  van,  [D.]  jur.  wr.  bin"kers-hook> 
Bystriim,  J.  N.  [Swe.]  sculpt.  bii'str&Lm 
Bythewood,  Vf.  M.  [Eng.]jur.  wr.  bithe'wood 


c. 

Caballero,  B.  D.  [Sp.]  wr.  kd-bdl-ye'ro 
Cabanis.  P.  ,).  a,   iFr]  med.  wr.  ku-bd-n'is' 
Cabarrus,  F.  eomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kd-bdr-rii/ 
Cabassut,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  kd-bds-su' 
Cabestang,  G.  de,  trouvere,  ku-be-st'dng' 
Cabet,  [Fr.]  hist,  ka-be'  [bb'to 

Cabot,  S.  properly  Caboto,  [Eng.]  sea.  kab'bot,  kd- 
Cabral,  or  Cabrera,  Pedro  Alvarez,  discov.  of  Brazil, 

kd-brdV,  kd-bre'rd 
Cabrera,  Eamon,  [Sp.]  gen.  kii-bre'r'd 
Cabrillo,  J.  E.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  kd-bril'yo 
Caecia,  G.  [It]  pai.  kdt'chd 
Cacciatore,  [It]  astron.  kdt-rhd-to're 
Caccini,  G.  [It]  comp.  kdt-ch'i'n'i 
Cachapoyas,  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  kd-cltd-pb' yds 
Cadalso,  Jose,  [Sp.]  wr.  kii-diil'nb 
Cada  Mosto,  or  Ca  Da  Mosto.  Alois  or  Luigi  da,  dis- 
cov. on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  kii-dd-mbs'id 
Cadaval,  Nu.  Caet.  Alv.  Per.  de  Mel.,  duke  of,  [Port] 

st.  kd-dd-vdV 
Cadet  de  Vaux,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  chem.  kd-dt'  de  vb' 
Cadwallader,  king  of  the  Britons,  kad-wdl'la-dir 
Caerden,  P.  van,  [D.]  sea.  kare'din 
Caffarelli  du  Falga,  L.  M.  J.M.  [It]  gen.  kaf-fd-rtl'li 

dpp-fdl'gci 
Carfare,  [It]  hist,  kdf'fd-ro 

Cagliari,  Paolo,  or  Paolo  Veronese,  [It.]  pai.  kdl'yd-r'i 
Cagliostro,  A.  properly  G.  Balsamo,  alchym.  kdl-yos'- 
Cagnacci,  G.  or  Canlassi,  [It]  pai.  kdn-ydt'ch'i  \tro 
Cagnoli,  A.  [It]  math,  kdn-yb'l'i 

Caillau  J.  M.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  kdl-yb'  (ka-i-ijor) 

Caille,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  kul-ye'  (kd-'i-ye') 

Cailliaud,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdl-yo'  (ka-'i-yo') 

Caillot,  N.  [Fr.]  gram,  kdl-yb'  'k'd-'i-yb') 

Cairo,  F.  [It.]  poet,  kiV'i-i  5 

Calabro,   (il   Calabrese.)   byname   of  It.    pai.   Mattia 

Preti,  kd'Vd-btb,  'il  kd-Vd-brt'se 
Calame,  Alex.  [Swiss,]  pai.  kd-ldme' 
Calaridrueci,  G.  [It]  pai.  kd-ldn-drppt'eh'i 
Calacrava,  Don  Jose  Maria,  [Sp.]  st.  kd-ld-trd'i!a 
Calcagnini,  C.  C.  [It.]  poet,  kul-kdn-ij'i'n'i 
Calceolari,  F.  [It]  nat.   kiil-chb-ld'r'i 
Calchi,  T.  [It] -hist  kdl'k'i 
Caldcleugh,  A.  [Eng]  wr.  kald'klpp 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  P.   [Sp>.]  poet,  kdl-de-ron'  de 

Hi  bdr'kd 
Cahlora,  [It]  war.  kdl-db'rd 

Calhoun,  John  C.  [Amer.]  st.  kal-hoone',  ka-lppne' 
Galiari,  Cagliari,   called   Paolo    Veronese,    [It]   pai. 

kdl'yd-r'i 
Calim  O'Dogharti,  [Ir.]  ka'lim  o  dag'ar-ti 
Callcott.  John  Wall,  [Eng]  comp.  kal'kut 
Callet,  Francois,  [Fr.]  math,  k'dl-le1' 
Callieres,  F.  'de,  [Fr.]  wr.  kdl-yerj 
Calmeil,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  k'dl-mely' 
Calmer,  G.  [Eng.]  geog.  ka'mer 
Calmet,  A.  [Fr.]  hist  k'dl-nte' 
Calogero,  A.  [It.]  wr.  kci-lbd'ge-rS 
Caloniarde,   Don    Francisco  Tadeo,  count,   [Sp.]   st. 

kd-lb-m'dr' d  e 
Calvin.  (See  Caidvin.)  kdl'r'ine,  kdl-v'ine' 
Cam,  D.  [Port]  sea.  kiing 
Camarilla,  nickname  of  the  influential  courtiers,  kd- 

mii-r'i/'yii  [>'ts' 

Cambaceres,  J.  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  arch-chan.  k'dng-bu-se- 
Cambdcn,  viceroy  of  Ireland,  kam'deii 
Cainbcrt,  [Fr.]  comp.  kiing-bere' 
Cambiagi,  G.  [It]  hist,  kdm-h'idd'gi 
Cambronne,  P.  J.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  kdng-bron' 
Cameron,  A.  bead  of  a  Scotch  Piesbyt.  party,  kam'- 

er-on  ,^ 

Camillc-Desmoulins,  [Fr.]  wr.  kii-m'ity  d e-mpp-lin-g' 
Camlllc-Jordan.  [Fr.]  wr.  kii-nn.'!/  gnr-diing' 
Camino,  E.  lord  of  Treviso,  kit -oil' no 
Camisards,  nickname  of  the   Fr.  oppressed  Ecformed 

in  the  Cevonnes,  kd-in'i-siire' 
Cnmoecini,  V.  [It]  pai.  kli-mrt-eh'i'n'i 
Camdes,  Camoens.  L.  de,  [Port]  poet,  k'd-mbngs> 
Campagni,  Dino.  [It.]  hist  kdm-pdn'y'i '_ 
Campagnola.  D.  [It.)  pai.  kdnt-ptln-yd'la' 
Campa'n,  J.  L.  II.  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  kdng-piing' 
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Campanella.  Thomas,  [It.]  k'dm-p'd-nil'ld 
Campanile,  [It.]  wr.  kdm-pd-n'i'le 
Campbell,  Til.  [scot.]  poet,  kaml,  kamhl 
Campeador,  (See  Cid  el  Campeador,)  kdm-pe-d-dbr' 

Camper,  I'.  [IX]  nat.  kam/pir 

Cainphausen,  Ludolf,  [Prus.]  st.  kamp'hou'zek 

Camphuysen,  D.  [D.]  pai.  kdmp'hoi':.i:i 

Campo  Chiaro,  duke  of,  [Neapol.]  st.  kdm'po  k'i-d'rb 

Campomanes.  P.  11.   [Sp.J  st.  k'dm-pb-md'nes 

Camprenon,  [Ft.]  wr.  kdng-pre-nbvg' 

Catruccini  y   [It]  pai,   ku  ^nogi  rhini 

Camus,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  k'd-mu' 

Camusat,  N.  [Fr.]  \nst.kii-mu-sa' 

Canale,  A.  [It.]  pai.   k'd-n'd'le 

Cancellieri,  F.  [It.]  wr.  kdn-chel-l'i-e'ri 

Cancrin,  Georg.  count,  [lius.]  gen.  kdn'kr'in 

Candamo,  (See  Bandes  V  Candamo,)  kdn'd'd-mb 

Candolle.  A.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  kcing-dfij/ 

Canga-Arguelles,  J.  [Sp.]  st.  kdn'gd  cir-gpp-el'yes 

Cange,  (See  Du  Fresne,)  k'dng-ge 

Canitz,  or  Kan  it  z,  baron  of,  [Ger.]  st.  kd'nlts 

Canlassi,  (See  Cagtiacci.)  k'dn-lds's'i 

Cano,  A.  [Sp.]  pai.  etc.  k'd'nb 

Canova,  A.  [It.]  sculp,  kd-nb't'd 

Cafiedo.  [Mex.l  st.  kdn-ye'do 

Carles,  F.  [Sp.]  orient.  klin-yes' 

Canina,  Luigi,  [It]  antiq.  k'd-n'i'n'd 

Canino,  Charles  Lucien  Jules  Lament,  prince  Bona- 
parte, prince  of,  nat.  kd-n'i'no 

Cafiizarcs,  J.  de,   [Sp.]  poet,  kdn-y'i-th'd'res 

Cannabicb.  J.  G.  F.  [Ger.]  geog.  kdn'nd-bieh 

Cantarini.  Simone.  called  Pesarese,  or  Simone  da  Pe- 
saro.  [It.]  pai.  k!i» -t'd-v'i' 'n'i 

Cantu,  Cesare,  [It.]  wr.  kdn-top'.  k'dn'tpp 

Capaccio,  G.  C.  [It.]  hist,  kd-pat'ehb 

Capacelli,  F.  A.  [It.]  poet,  kd-pd-chelTi 

Oapece-Latro,  F.  [It.]  hist,  kd-pe'ehe  I'd'trb 

Capefiguc.  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  klip-fig' 

Capellen,  G.  A.  J.  bar.  de,  governor-gen.  ofthe  Dutch 
settlements  in  Asia,  ku-pel'leii 

Capello,  Bianea,  kd-pel'lb 

Capieux.  J.  E.  [Ger.]  cngr.  Jcii-p'i- A' 

Capnio,  (See  Reuehlin.)  kdp'n'i-o 

Cappellari,  Mauro,  family  name  of  pope  Gregory  XVI. 
k'dp-pel-l'd'  r'i 

Capperonier,  CI.  [Fr.]  philol.  kdp-rb-n'i-g 

Caprara,  A.  S.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  k'd-prd'r'd 

Caraeci,  [It.]  pai.  k'd-rdt'ch'i  _ 

Caraccio,  A.  [It.]  poet,  k'd-r'dt'ch.b 

Caraccioli,  G.  sen.  kingdom  Naples,  kd-rat'ehb-n 

Carafa,  A.  [It.]  wr.  kd-rd'/d 

Caraman,  G.  due  de.  [Fr.]  st.  k'd-r'd-m'dng' 

Carapachos,  Ind.  tribe  in  Peru,  kd-ra-pd'clws 

Caratala,  J.  [Sp.]  com. -gen.  of  Valencia,  k'd-rii-t(i-l'd' 

Carayaggio,    Michael    Angelo    Amerighi,    or   Morigi, 
calied  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  [It.]  pai.  kd. 

rd-vdV 'g'i-o 
Caravalho,  J.  [Port.]  sea.  kd-r'd-v'dl'ijpp 
Carbonari,  name  of  a  political  secret  society  in  Italy, 

k'dr-bb-n'd' r'i 
Carbone,  G.  B.  [It.]  pai.  kdr-bb'ne 
Cardi  da  Cigoli,  L.  [It.]  pai.  k'dr'd'i  da  ch'i'gb-Vi 
Cariati,  [Neapol.]  marsh,  kd-r'i-'d'ii  ■ 
Carion,  J.  [Fr.]  chron.  k'd-r'i-bng' 
Carissimi,  G.  [It.]  mus.  kd-r'is's'i-m'i 
Cariteo,  [It.]  lyric  poet,  kd-ri-te'o_ 
Carlen,  Emilie,  [Swe.]  fern.  wr.  k'dr-lene' 
Carlier,  Th.  [Fr.J  wr.  kdr-l'i-e' 

Carmer,  J.  H.  C.  count  of,  chan.  of  Prussia,  k'dr'mir 
Carmigniani.  G.  [It.]  wr.  k'dr-m'in-y'd'n'i 
Carmontel,  N.  [Fr.]  dram.  k'dr-rrwng-ttV 
Carnot,  L.  N.  M.  [Fr.]  st.  k'dr-nc/ 
Caron,  [Fr.]  eol.  ka-rong' 
Carotto,  G.  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  k'd-rbt'tp 
Carouge,  B.  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  kd-rppge' 
Carove,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  wr._ ka-rb-i 'ef 
Carpaccio,  V.  [It.]  pai.  kdr-pdtyhb 
Carpentier,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdr-pdng-fi-e' 
Carpi,  Girolamo  da,  [It.]  pai.  k'dr'p'i 
Carracci,  A.,  French  Carrache,  [It.]  pai.  k'dr-r'dV  clCi, 

kd-rdshe' 
Carrel,  A.  [Fr.]  hist.  k'd-rel> 
Carrer,  Luigi,  [It.]  poet,  kdr-rer' 
Carretto,  Fr.  X.  marchese  del,  [Neapol.]  minister  of 

police,  k'dr-ret.'tb 
Carriera,  1*.  A.  [It.]  pai.  k'dr-r'i-e'r'd 
Carracci,  G.  [It.]  pai.  kiir-rcpt'eKi 
Carstens,  A.  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  kdr'stens 
Cartari,  fit.]  poet,  kdr-td'r'i 
Cartel, $.  [Fr.]  wr.  kdr-iel' 
Carteret,  P.  [Eng.]  navig.  k'drt-re' 
Cartes,  Ronedes,  or  Des  Cartes,  [Fr.]  philos.  Jcdi't 
Cartier,  J.  [Fr.]  sea.  k'dr-t'i-e' 
Caruthers,  \V.  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  kruth'ers 
Carvajal,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  kdr-vd-chdl' 
Carvalho,  Fr.  (See  f'ombal,)  [Port.], sea.  kdr-vdl'ypp 
Caryl,  Jos.  [Eng.]  theol.  uar'il 
Casa,  Giovanni  delta,  [It.l  poet,  kd'sd 
Casa-Irujo,  [Sp.]  st.  k'd's'd  'i-i'pp'a!id 
Casanova,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  kd-xd-yin'vil 
Casas,  B.  de  las,  [Sp.]  prelate,  k'd'sds 
Casaubon,  J.  [Swiss,]  wr.  kd-sb-bbng' 


Cases,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  k'dze 

Casoni,  [It.]  poet,  ku-sb'n'i 

Caspari,  Iv.  P.   [Ger.]  theol.  kds-p'd'r'i 

Casper,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  k'ds'pi  • 

Cassini,  G.  1).  [it.]  astron.  etc.  k'ds-s'i'n'i 

Cassola,  F.  [It.]  chem.  kds-ao'l'd 

Castaglione,  G.  [It.]  poet,  kdx-tdl-yb've 

Castagno,  Andrea  del,  [It.]  pai.  kds-tdn'yd 

Castahheda,  F.  L.  de,  [Port.]  hist,  kiin-tiin-ys'dd 

Castan OS,  F.  X.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  Ids-tdii'yvs 

Caste!,'  L.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  kiis-iel' 

Castelbajac,  M.  B.  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  peer,    k'is-iel- 

bd-g'jk' 
Castellan,  A.L.  [Fr.]  pai.  kdn-tel-ldng' 
Castellanos,  P.  S.  [Sp.J  hist.  kii«-te'-ya'nSa 
Castello,  G.  L.  [It.]  antiq.  kdx-ttl'io 
Casteilomelhor.  [Port.]  st.  kds-1  tl-ln-m d-ybr' 
Castelnan,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  kiis-fe'-nb' 
Casti,  Giambattista,  [It.]  poet,  k'ds'fi 
Castiglione,  B.  [It.]  wr.  kdn-fil-iib'ne 
Castilho.  A.  de,  [Port.]  biog.  kih-tWyoo 
Castillejo,  Chr.  de.  [Sp.]  poet,  l:dfi-fU-ye''cho 
Castill  :   y   Saavcdra.  A.   del    [Sp.]  pai    kas-l'ilh/o  ~i 

sd-d-re'drd 
Castlereagh,  11.  St.  marq.  of  Londonderry,   [Eng.]  st. 

cast.'r'i 
Castrcn,  M.  A.  [Swe.]  line,  kds-trene' 
Castricta,  G.   or  Scanderbeg,   king   of  Albania,  kds- 

trl-o'td 
Castruccio  Castracani,  duke  of  Lucca,  kds-trppt'cho 

kds-trd-kd'n'i 
Catalani,  Angelica,  [It.]  singer,  kd-til-lil'n'i 
Catapachos,  a  people  in  S.  Amer.  kd-id-pd'ehds 
Catel,  Ch.  S.  [Fr.]  comp.  kii-lel'  ■ 
Catinat,  N.  [Fr.J  marsh,  ku-ti-nd' 

Catrou,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  ku-troo' 

Cats,  J.  [D.J  jar.  etc.  kdU 

Cattaneo,  G.  [It.]  arehieol.  kdt-lil'nc-": 

Catteau-Calleville,  J.  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  ka-to'  kdl-vile' 

Cauchois-Lemaire,    L.    A.   F.    [Fr.]   wr.    ko-shd-d' 
Ve-mure'         ,  ,_^ 

Cauchoix,  [Fr.]  optician,  kb-alib-d' 

Cauchy,  M.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  nat.  ko-sh'i' 

Canlaincourt,  A.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  st.  ko-lang-kppr' 

Caussidiere,  Marc,  [Fr.]  revol.  kos-si-d'i-ei-e' 

Caussin  de  Perceval,  [Fr.]  wr.  bos-sang'  de  pt's-vilV 

Caulvin,  Jean,  or  Chauvin,  or  Calvin,  (Caloinus^)  ref. 
ho-rdng' 

Caux,  L.  V.  Blaquetot,  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kd 

Cavaceppi,  B.  [It.]  sculp,  kd-vu'i'hep'p'i 

Cavagna,  G.  P.  [It.]  pai.  ka-vdn'yd_ 

Cavaignac,  Eugene.  [Fr.]  gen.  ku-rdn-ydk' 

Cavalcabo,  U.  lord  of  Cremona,  kd-rul-kd-bb' 

Cavalcanti,  Guido,  [It.]  philos.  kii-vdl-kdii'ti 

Cavaliei'i,  B.  [It.]  math,  kd-rd-l'i-e' r'i 

Cavallini,  P.  [It.]  pai.  kd-viil-Vi'n'i 

Cavanilles,  A.  J.  [Sp.]  bot.  ku-vii-iiiVytf 

Cavazzo  della  Somaglia,  G.  L.  [It.]    hist,  k'd-vdt'so 
dil'l'd  so-mdi'yd 

Cavedone,  [It.]  pri.  kd-ve-do'ite 

Cavedoni,  [It.]  wr.  k'd-rt-du'n'i 

Cavour,  Camilla,  count,  [Sard.]  st.  k'd-vppre' 

Caxton,  YV.  [Eng.]  merchant,  first  printer  in  England, 
kata'ton 

Cayot,  A.  [Fr.]  sculp,  k'd-yb' 

Caye,  Ch.  [Fr.]  hist,  kd 

Cazal,  M.  A.  de,  [S.  Amer.]  geog.  kd-z'dV 

Cazales,  [Fr.]  diplom.  ka-sd-lts' 

Cean  Bermudez,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  the-dn'  ber-mpo'deth 

Cecchi,  G.  M.  [It.]  poet,  chek'k'i 

Cecconi,  L.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  chek-ko'n'i 

Ceccori,  [It.]  poet,  clitk-kb' r'i 

Cecho  d'Aseoli.  (See  Stabili,)  cfie'ko  das'ko-Pi 

Cederskjold,  P.  G.  [Swe.]  nat.  st'llir-sJiifald' 

Celakowsky,  T.  L.   [Bohem.]  poet,  chr.-ld-kovs'ktt, 

Celesti,  A.  [It.]  pai.  che-le.-t'fi 

Cedes,  A.  P.  F.  G.  count  do  Viscber  de,  [Belg.]  st.  sel 

Cellini,  B.  [It.]  sculp.  chel-Vi'ii'i 

Celsius,  O.  [Swe.]  orient,  and  nat.  sil's'i-pps 

Cennini,  B.  [It.]  print,  clieu-rii'n'i 

Centlivre,  Susan,  [Eng.]  poetess,  ceiit-liv'ver 

Cerachi,  J.  [It.]  c/ie-rd'l.'i 

Cerda,  J.  L.  de  la,  [Sp.]  philol.  the.-'d'd 

Cerini,  G.  1).  [It.]  pai.  vJie-r'i'n'i 

Cermisone,  A.  [It.]  med.  wr.  elie',-m'i-sd'n£ 

Cerny,  J.  [Bohem.]  wr.  chtr'nU 

Cerquoz/.i,  M.  A.  [It.]  pai.  chf-kwdt's'i 

Cerrctti,  L.  [It.]  poet,  chei'-rel't'i 

Certamente,  G.  da,  [It.]  hist,  vhf-td-men'te 

Cerutti,  G.  A.  G.   [It.]  wr.  che-rppt'L'i 

Cervantes  _de   Salazar,     [Sp.]    wr.     ther-vdii'tcs    de 
s'd'l'd-thdr' 

Ceryantes-Saavedra,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,    ther-vdn'tts 
sd-d-ve.'drd 

Cervetto,  G.  P.  [It.]  pai.  cJie'-vet'to 

Cesarini,  [It.]  wr.  che-s'd-r'i'n'i 

Cesarot'ti.  M.  [It.]  poet,  che-su-rot't'i 

Cesi,  J.  [It.]  wr.  che's'i 

Cespedes  y  "Meneses,  G.  de,   [Sp.]  hist.  ihts'pt-ds.s  'i 

Cessfirt.  L.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ici-s'dre' 
Cesti,  [It.]  mus.  cnii'ti 


Ceva,  T.  [It.]  poet,  cltt'rd 

Cevallos,  P.  [Sp.]  hist.  t/,e-rdl'yi~s 

Chabanes,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  s'td-'ju-ie' 

Chabert,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  astron.  sh'd-l  e.  e' 

Chabot,  F.  [Fr.]  Jacobin,  sli'd-l.b' 

Chabrol  de   Crousol,   A.  J.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  nhd- 

brbl'  de  k  'pp-sbl' 
Chacon,  P.  de,  or  Ciaconius,  [Sp.]  philol.  Oi'd-lbn' 
Chacornac,  [Fr.]  astron.  shd-ko  -n'dh' 
Chadishab,  Mahomet's  wife,  chd-d'i'.slid 
Chair  Eddin,  Barbarossa,  gov.  of  Tunis,  (See  Burba- 

rossa,)  ch'drir  t'J-d'in' 
Chaise,  (Sec  La  Chaise.)  shaze, 
Chakani,  [Pers.]  poet,  ch'd-k'd'ii'i 
Chalcas,  a  people  in  Mexico,  clull'kih 
dialed  Ben  Valid  Ben  Mogairah,[Ar.] gen.  ch'd'Udlen 

vd-l'id'  f  en  mo-gd''i-rd 
Chalil  Ben  Kelaun,  sultau  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt, 

ch'd-lil'  ben  ke-ld'ppn 
Challikan,   or  Ben   Ch — ,   byname   of   Abu'l    Abbas 

Shamseddin  Ahmed,  [Ar.]  hist,  chdl'l'i-kdne 
Chalmers,  G.  [Scot.]  hist,  (ha'mi  '« 
Chalotais,  L.  K.  [Fr.]  lawyer;  s/ui-In-td' 
Chaiumeau  de  Verneuil,  F.  T.  A.  [Fr.]  gram,  sh'd-la- 

mi>'  de  re  •-ndaly' 
Chambers,  Win.  ami  Rob.  [Scot]  wr.  ejiam'lirs 
Chambord,  Henri  Chas.  [Fr.]  st.  shihig-lbre' 
Chambray,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  xh'dng-brd' 
Ghamfort,  (See  Chitmpfnrt.)  shang-fnref 
Chamisso,  Adalbert  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  sh'd-mix'io 
Champagny,  J.  B.  N.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  sh'dng-p'dn-y'i/ 
Ohampier,  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  sh'dng-pji-e' 
Championnet,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  gen.  sltdrg-p'i-r-ne' 
Championnierc,  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  sh'dng-p'i-o-i,'i-ere.' 
Champlain,  S.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.,  lake   (jhainplain  called 

after  him,  shdng-pldng' 
Champollion-Figeac,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  sh'dng-pol-l'i- 

bng'  f'i-g'dk' 
Chandalar,  (See  Pariah.)  ch'dn-dd-l'dr' 
Changarnier.  N.  A.  Th.  [Fr.]  gen.  shdv g-gdr-iu-e' 
Changeux,    P.  N.   [Fr.]   inv.  of  the  baromctrograph, 

s/icing-gA' 
Chanlaire,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  geog.  shdng-hlre' 
C'hantelouve,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  sh'dngi-lppxe/ 
Chantreau,  P.  N.  [Fr.]  (;eog.  shdng-t  ■</ 
Chantrey,  Sir  Fr.  [Eng.]  sculp,  chant' 'ry 
Chapelain,  J.  [Fr.J  poet,  sh'dpe-laiig' 
Chapelle,  properly  C.  E.  Luiliier,  [Fr.]  poet,  sha-pel' 
Chaperon,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  sh'dpe-rbng1 
Chaponniere,  J.  E.  [Swiss.]  sculp,  shii-pn-n'i-ere' 
Chappe  d'Autcroche,  J.  [Fr.]  astron  shiip  dbte-roshe' 
Chapperonnier,  [Fr.]  wr.   s'utp-rb-u'i-e' 
Chapsal,  [Fr.]  gram,  s'idp-s'dl' 
Chaptal,   J.  A.  C-   comtc   de   Chanteloup,    [Fr.]   st. 

shdp-tul' 
Charette  de  la  Contrie,  F.  A.   [Fr.]  leader  of  the  in- 
surgents in  the  Vendee,  sh'd-rei'  d'i  I'd  l.nng-tr'i' 
Charlemagne,  the  old  Frankish  proper  name  Karolo- 
man,  Karlo-inan, whence  the  French  Charle-maigne, 
Charle-magne,  later  explained  intoCarolus  magnus, 
first  king  of  France,  sharl-mane' 
Charlet,  N".  T.  [Fr.]  pai.  shdr-fe' 

Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  [Fr.]  hist,  shdrl-^'d' 

Charost,  A.  J.  de  Bethyne,  due  de.  [Fr.]  sold,  shd-rb' 

Charpentier,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  comp.  sh'dr-pdng-ti-e' 

Charron,  P.  [Fr.]  philos.  wr.  sU'd-rbng' 

Charruas,  Ind.  tribe  in  La  Plata,  char-rpp'ds 

Chattier,  J.  [Fr.]  chron.  shdr-t'i-c' 

Chasles,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  shale 

Chasse,  D.  II.  bar.  de,  [D.]  gen.  shas-se' 

Cbasseloup-Laubat,  [Fr.]  gen.  shdsi-lpp'  lh-ba' 

Cbastel,  or  Chatel,  J.  [Fr.]  fanatic,  who  tried  to  mur- 
der Henry  IV.  of  France,  sh'd-ieV 

Chasteler,  J.  G.  de,  [Aust]  gen.  shdte-le' 

Chastellux,  F.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh.  s'id.-ttl-liV 

Chastenet,  (See  Puysigui',)  sh'dte-ne' 

Chateau,  G.  [Fr.]  e'ngr.  shd-tb' 

Chateaubriand,  F.  A.  li.  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  sha-to- 
br'i-dng'  [iVe&.'jr/' 

Chateaubrun,   J.   E.  Vivien  de,  [Fr.]   poet,  sh'd-tb- 

Chateauroux,  M.  A.  (Inch,  of,  [Fr.]  shd-tb-roo' 

Chatel,  (See  Chastel.)  shii-itV 

Chatham,  W  Pitt,  carl  of,  [Eng.]  st.  chat'tam 

Chaucer,  G.  [Eng.]  poet,  cha'ser 

Chaudet,  A.  O.  [Fr.]  sculp,  shb-de' 

Chaudon,  L.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  s'a'>-dbng' 

Chaufepie,  J.  G.  de,  [D.]  critic,  shbf-p'i-t! 

Chaulieu,  G.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  shb-l'i-eTi' 

Chaumette,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  detnag.  shr-mel' 

Chauncey,  Chas.  [Amer.]  div.  chan'se 

Cliaussard.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  shos-sdre' 

Chaussee,  P.  C.  N.  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  shos-se' 

Chanssier,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  shbs-s'i-e' 

Chauvelin,  Fr.  marq.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  shove  ling' 

Chauvin,  (See  Gaulr.in.)  sha-rdng' 

Chazal.  bar.  [Belt'.]  gen.  slux-saV 

Checehetti,  G.  [It]  hist.  keh-ktVti 

Chelard,  A.  II.  I.  B.  [Fr.]  componist,  she-Hire' 

Cheloiekv,  P.  [Bohem.]  theol.  T;l  el-ch'its-ku. 

Chelleri,  F.  [It.]  comp.  ke!'le--'i 

Cheminais,  T.  [Fr.]  preach,  she-m'i-nd/ 
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Clausen,  II.  N.  [Dan.]  theol.  k.lou'zen 
Clausewitz,  K.  von,  [Prut.]  gen.  klou'ze-rits 
Clauzel,  li.  comte  do.  [Fr.]  marsh,  l./o-zel'' 
darnel  <le  Cuussergues,  J.  CI.    [Fr.]   wr.     klo-zel' 

de  kpp-serg' 
Clavier,  E.  [Fr.]  hist,  kla-v'i-e' 
Claviere,  E.  [Fr.]  st.  kla-V'i-ire' 
Clavigo  y  Faj(x)ardo,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  klu-v'i'go  'i  fa- 

chdr'do 
Clemeneet,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  Kle-mdng-se' 
Clemehciri,  D.  [Sp.J  wr.  kle-men-tli'in'  [mdng' 

Clement,  J.  murderer  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  Ide- 
Clcment,  K.  .J.  [Dan.]  ling,  kle'ment 
Clementi,  M.  [It.]  mus.  kle-mtn'ti 
Clenard,  N.  [L>.]  wr.  kle-ndre' 
Clere,  (See  le  Were,)  klere 
Clerfayt,  (See  Clairfait,)  Hare-fa1 
Cleveland,     or   rather   Cleiveland,   J.    [Eng.]    poet, 

kl'ice'land 
Clisson,  O.  de,  constable  of  France,  kfis-'ong' 
Clodt-Jiirgensbnrg,   Peter,   bar.    von,    [Kus.]    sculp. 

kloit  yu.r'gins-bgorg' 
Cloots,  (John   Baptist  von,  better  known  under  the 
Clootz,  J      name  of  Anacharsis  Cloots,  klots 
Olopier,  [Fr.]  wr.  klo-pi-e' 
Clopinel.   or  Jean   de   Mehun,   (Meun,)   [Fr.]    poet, 

klo-p'i-nel' 
Cloquet,  II.  [Fr.]  metl.  wr.  hlo-kef 
Clos,  C.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  kid 
Closen,  K.  von,  [Bav.]  st.  klo'zin 
Clouet,  F.  called  Janet,  [Fr.]  pai.  klpp-e' 
Clovio,  J.  pai.  from  Sclavonia,  klo'v'i-o 
Oliver,  Phil.  [Ger.]  geog.  kloo'Jir 
Cluyt,  Th.  [D.]  bot.  kloit 

Cobenzl,  Louis  count  of,  [Aust.]  diplom.  kb'bentxl 
Cobham,  leader  of  the  Lollards  in  England,  kob'bam 
Coccio    Sabcllico,   M.   A.    [It.]    philol.     kot'clio  su- 

lel'Vi-kd 
Cochrane,  C.  S.  [Eng.]  wr.  kock'rane 
Cceur  de  Lion,   byname   of  Richard  I.  of  England, 

kShr  de  Vi-ong' 
Coeberger.  (See  Koeberger.)  koo'ber-gir 
Coelho,  P.  [Port.]  st.  koo-eVybb 
Coffin,  Oh.  [Fr.]  wr.  ko-'ang' 
Coglioni.  B.  [It.]  gen.  kol-yo'n'i  ,_ 

Cogniard,  [Fr.]  dram,  korwydre?  ko-dn-y'i' 

Coigny,   E.   de    Franquetot,    due    de,   [Fr.]    marsh. 
Cointreau,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  antiq.  ko-dng-iro' 
Colbert,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  st.  kbl-be-c' 
Coleridge,  Sam.  Taylor,  [Ens.]  poet,  kole'ridg 
Colcone,  or  Coleoni,  B.  [It]  gen.  kb-le-b'ne  (fit) 
Coligny,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  adm.  kb-Vin-yV 
Collaert,  A.  [D.]  pai.  kol'ldrte 
Cplle,  Ch.  [Fr.]  poet,  kb-lef 
Collennccio,  P.  [It  ]  hist,  kbl-le-nopi'chb 
Collin,  II.  J.  von,  [Aust.]  st.  kol-Vine' 
Collot  d'Herbois,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  act.  kb-lb1  der-bb^ii' 
Coiner,  C.  S.  [Swo.]  wr.  kol-nere' 
Colomb,  F.  A.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  kb-lbng' 
Colomb,  the  Fr.  name,  of  the  diseov.  of  America;  Sp. 

Colon,  ko-long',  kb-lbn' 
Colomb    de  Batines,  P.    [Fr.]    bihliog.   ko-long'  de 

bd-tine'  [zere' 

Colombat   de   lTsere,  [Fr.]  phys.  kb-lbn g-b'd'  d'el'i- 
Colonna,  Vittoria,  [It.]  poetess,  kb-lbn'nd 
Colquhoun,  P.  [Scot.]  poet,  ko-hppn' 
Comanches,  a  tribe  in  Mex.  kb-mdn'ches 
Combault,  bar.  d'Auteuil  Ch.  [Fr.]  hist,  kbng-bb' 
Combe,  A.  [Scot.]  physiol.  kppm  [?n'ire 

Combermere,  [Eng.]  gov.-gen.  in  East  India,  kom'er- 
Combesis,  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist.  kbng-be-x'i' 
Cornelia,  L.  F.  [Sp.]  dram,  ko-mel'y'd 
Comines,  Ph.  do  la  Clite  de.  [Fr.]  hist,  kb-m'ine' 
Commelin,  Jer.  [Fr.]  print,  kbm-ldng' 
Commodi,  A.  [It.]  pai.  kbm'mb-d'i 
Compngni,  D.  [It.]  hist,  kbm-pun'y'i 
Comte,  Fr.  Ch.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  kbngt 
Concilia,  D.  [It.]  wr.  kbn-c/tV?ul 
Concino  Concini,  Marechal  d'Ancre.  fav-orite  of  Maria 

de  Medicis,  kon-cKi'iib  kbn-ch'i'n'i 
Conde,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  princo  of,  [Fr.]  gen.  kbng- 

de',  bppr-bong' 
Condilla:,  F.  Bennot  de,   [Fr.]  mctaphys.  kbng-dil- 

yak'  {d'i-'l-ydk') 
Condorcanqui,  J.   G.   insurrectionist  of  Lima,  kon'- 

dbr-kdn/k'i 
Condorcet,  M.  J.  A.  N.  C.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  kbng-dbr-se' 
Condottieri,  [It.]  leaders,  kbn-dbt-1'i-e'r'l 
Conestaggio,  [It.]  hist,  kb-nes-tdt'go 
Contlans,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  kbng'-ftdng' 
Conradi,  J.  W.  II.  [Ger.]  prof.  knn-ra'cTi 
Conradin  of  Suabia,  the  last  of  the   imperial  house  of 

Ilohenstaufen,  /  gn'rd-d'lne' 
Conring,  Hermann.  [Ger.]  sehol.  kgn'ring 
Consalvi,  Ercole,  cardin.  kdn-nul'iii  \rc-i '  fk' 

Constant  do   Eebecqtic,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  kong-stang'  de 
Constantino,  Eom.  emp,  kon'sidn-t'ine 
Contarini,  a  noble  family  of  Venice,  kbn-td-r'i'n'l 
Contat,  L.  [FrJ  acts.  kbng-td' 
Contii,  N.  .1.  [Fr]  mech.  etc.  kbng-fe' 
Contessa,  Ch.  J.  S.  [Ger.]  wr.  kbn-t^n'sd 
Conti.  A.  8.  [It.]  math.  kbn'Vi 


Cheiniotte,  A.  [Fr.].  orient.  *he-mj-ote' 

Chemnitz,  Mai  tin,  [Ger.]  theol.  cltim'nits 

Chenier,  M.  J.  tie,  [Fr.]  dram,  shc-iii-e' 

Cheraskow,  M.  M.  [Uus.]  epic  poet,  cl,t-rus'kof 

Cherokees,  Intl.  tribe  in  No.  Amer.  cher-o-kees' 

Chjron.  [Fr.]  pai.  she-rong' 

Cherubini,  L.  [It.]  comp.  ke-rpp-b'i'n'i 

Chcsne,  (See  bit  Ciesne,)  xlteiie  [•«!' 

Cliesneau  du  Marsais,  C.  [Fr.]  gram,  s'lf-nb'  du  mar- 

Chevalier,  Th.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  she-vd-li-e' 

Clievreau,  U.  [t  r.]  hist,  she-vro' 

Clievreuil,  M.  E.  [Fr.]  chem.  she-vrdiily' 

Chi'zy,  A.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  orient.  s/ie--'i'_ 

Chiabrera,  G.  [It.]  poet,  k'i-a-bi  e'rd 

Chiarainonti,  family  name  of  pope  Pius  VII.   k'l-'d- 

rd-moii'fl 
Chiari,  P.  [It.]  wr.  k'i-d'r'i 
Ohiaveri,  G.  [It.]  arch  it.  m-'d/vt-r'i 
Chichiinecos,  a  tribe  in  Mexico,  ch'i-clCi-mr.'kos 
Chiesa,  F.  A.  della,  [It.]  hist,  k'i-e'sd 
Chifflet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  sKi-flt' 

Chigi,  F.  family  name  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  k'ld'gi 
Chilkow,  A.  J.  [Kus.]  prince  and  hist.  ah'U-kof 
Chimay,  Th.  princess  of,  xh'i-md' 
Chingis  Chan,  (See  Tetnudshin.)  ch'ln-g'is-chdne 
Chiniazzo,  D.  [It.]  hist,  k'i-n'i-iit'xd 
Chipeos,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  ch'i-pe'dz 
Chiquillanos,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  ch'i-k'il-yd'nds 
Cliishiill,  E.  [Eni».]  antiq.  chin'nul. 
Chladtii,  E.  F.  Fr.  [Ger.]  Wddd/nH, 
Chlapowski,  D.  [Pol.]  gen.  c.hli'i-pqKn'k'i 
Chlopieki,  J.  gen.  in  the  Pol.  army,  chlb-p'iWk'i 
Chmielnicki,  ■  Bogdan,     hetinan   of    the     Kossacks, 

chmyel-n'its'k'i 
Choate,  Rafus,  [Amer]  st.  tchote 
Choctaws,  a  tribe  in  No.  Amer.  chok'taae 
Chodkiewicz,  Karol.  [Pol.]  gen.  chod-kye'ritnh 
Cholsha  Kermani,  [Pers.]  poet,  chod'shd  k'tr-md'ni 
Chodzko,  L.  [Pol.]  hist,  c/iods'ko 

Choiseul  d'Aillecourt,  M.  de,   [Fr.]    wr.   sho-d-zdhl' 

ddly-kppr' 
Choiseul'du   Plessis-Praslin,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  duke   and 

marsh,  shn-ii-zdtil'  du  ples-tfi' pra-ldng' 
Choiscul-Gouffier,    M.  G.  A.  L.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st. 

sho-d-~dklf  gpp-fi-e'         ^ 
Choisnin,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  sho-'d-ndng' 
Choisy,  F.  T.  de.  [Belg.]  wr.  shb^li-zV 
Cholmondelv,  marq.  [Eng.]  chamberlain,  chom'ti 
Chomel,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.J  bot.  shb-melt 
Chomiakow.  A.  St.  [Eus.]  poet,  eho-m'i-d'kof 
Chompre,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  shnng-pre' 
Chonchas,  a  tribe  in  S.  America,  chbn'chds 
Chopin,  F.  [Fr.]  mus.  shn-pdng'     ■ 
Chosrii  Bon  Hormus,  or  Chosru  Parvis,  king  of  Persia, 

ohos'rpp  ben  luir'mpps  (pdr'v'ln) 
Chosru  Ben  Balashaii,'  king  of  Persia,  Ihbs'rpp  ben 

bd'Vd-vhdne 
Choulant,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  med.  wr.  shop-ldng' 
Choules,  John  O.  [Amer.]  wr.  cholds 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  kris-fi'nd  [huni'le 

Christian  von   Ilarnle,  [Ger.]  poet,  krii-U-une'  fon 
Christopulos,  A.  [Greek,]  poet,  kr'i-sib'ppp-lg.i 
Chrysostoni,  John,  bp.  Const,  kris-pi'tom 
Chrzanowski,  A.  v.  [Pol.]  gen.  chrshd-ngvs'k'i 
Chumanos,  a  tribe  in  So.  Amer.  chpp-ma'nbs 
Chwostow,  D.  J.  [Eus.]  poet,  (Svw'd-st&f' 
Ciaeoni,  [It.]  wr.  chd-l.b'rii 
Ciamberlano,  L.  [It.]  pai.  chdm-ler-ld'no 
Ciambi.  L.  [It.]  wr.  cham'h'i 
Ciampelli,  A.  [It.]  pai.  c/idm-pel'/'i 
Ciampini,  G.  G.  [It.]  archseol.  cluim-p'i'n'i 
Ciliber,  Collcy,  [Eng.]  corned,  si'i'er 
Cibrario,  L'ligi,  [It.]  Iiist.  ch'i-brd'r'i-b 
Ciccarelli,  [It.]  wr.  cliik-kd-rc"i'i 
Cioognara,  L.  conte  di,  [It.]  wr.  ch'i-kbn-yd'ra 
Cienfuegos,  N.  A.  [S]).]  poet,  Ih'i-tn-fpp-e'gbs 
Cigala,  Sinan,  [Sieil.J  dii-gd'Vd 
Cignani,  C.  [It.]  pai.  ch'in-i/d'n'i 
Cignaroli,  Giandomenico,  [It.]  pai.  c7i'in-yd-r6'Zi 
Cigoli,  L.  Cardi  da,  [It.]  pai.  ch'i'fJb-U 
Cimarosa,  D.  [It.]  comp.  ch'i-mli-i  jj'xci 
Cineinnato,  B.  [It.]  pai.  ch'in-rh'in-nu'lB 
Cinelli,  C.  G.  [ft.]  wr.  dCi-vtl.'li  _ 
Cingaroli,  M.  [It.]  pai.  ch'in-gii-:  o'Ti 
Cinq-Mars,  II.  Goiffier  de.  [Fr.]  marsh,  sdng  mam 

Ciofino,  E.  [It.]  philol.  chd'fu-no 

Cirhied,  [Fr.]  orient,  s'ir-b'l-e' 

Ciiillo,  D.  [It.]  bot.  cKi-rWld 

Ciscar,  member  of  the  Sp.  regency  in  1S10,  tltis-har' 

Cisneros,  F.  X.  de,  abp.  of  Toledo,  UCis-ne'ros 

Civiale,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  s'i-v'i-ule' 

Civitali,  M.  [It.]  sculp.  ch'i-v'i-tu'Vi 

Claget,  [Eng.]  wr.  klag'et 

Clairault,  Clairaut,  A.  CI.  [Fr.]  math.  Ua-,5' 

Clairfait,  F.  S.  C.  J.  de  Croix,  comte  de,  [Aust.]  marsh. 
kldre-fd' 

Clairon,  C.  J.   II.  Leyris  de  la  Tudc,  [Fr.]  acts,  lla- 

Clanearty,  [Ir.]  st.  llnn-k  -r'Vi  [rbng' 

Clap ar6  le.  [Swiss.]  wr.  H'd-n'd-^e'lcf 

Claude-Lorrain,  (Sec  Gelee,)  [Fr.]  pai.  kloit'  lo-rdng' 

vue ;    u  short,  lit.— Fr.  <&  long;  oi  short,  nearly  as  in  «p»A— dy,  ly,  «y,  liquidi— A>i"geri—  £,  J't,  guttural ;  g  as  *  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  v  and  / 


Contucei  da  Sansovino,  A.    [It.]  archit.  kon-toofcKi 

da  KaiiKb-v'l'iio 
Copernicus,  N.  [Ger.]  astron.  kb-pir'n'i-koos 
Coppola.  L.  [It.]  wr.  kbp/pjb-ld 
Coques,  G.  [D.]  pai.  kbke 

Cm  biero,  J.  J.  G.  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  kbr-Vl-ere' 
Cot-day  d'Armans,  Ch.  the  murderess  of  Marat,  kbr- 

dd'  ddr-mdng' 

Cordeira,  [Braz.]   st.  kbr-ddri-rd 

Cordeliers,  a  polit.  party  in  France,  kbr-d'i-Ti-e' 

Cordier,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  kbr-d'i-e' 

Cordonnier,  II.  (Sec  St.  Ilyacirithe.)  kbr-db-nTe' 

Cordova,  G.  II.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  koi  'db-rd 

Corelli,  Arcangelo,  [It..]  violinist,  kb-rel'Ti 

Cormartin.  leader  of  the  Chouans,  kbr-mar-tdng' 

Cormenin.  L.  M.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  kbrm-ndng' 

Corinon,  Fr.  [Sp.]  lexicog.  kbr-mbn' 

Cormontaigne,  [Fr.]  marsh,  kbr-rnbng-ldny' 

Cornachini,  [It.]  sculp.  kbr-nd-k'Vn'i 

Cornaro,  L.  [It.]  med.  wr.  kbr-nu'rb 

Corneille,  P.  [Fr.]  dram,  kbr-ntly' 

Cornells,  L.  [!).]  pai.  leor-ne'Sie 

Cornette,  F.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  kor-nef 

Comiani,  G.  count,  [It.]  wr.  kbr-n'i-d'n'i 

Comille,  H.  [Fr.l  wr.  kbr-nily' 

Coroncl.  M-  (lei  [Sp.]  wr.  kb-rb-nel' 

Correa  de  Sena,  J.  i .  [Port.]  st.  kbr-re'd  de  ser'rd 

Correal,  F.  [Sp.j  sea.  kbr-ie-dl' 

Correggio,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.   Antonio  Allegri, 

kbr-ret'go 
Corsali,  [It.]  sea.  kbr-sd'Vi 
Corsini,  Florentine  family,  kbr-s'i'n" 
Cortereal,  Corte  Real,  G.  [Port.]  sea.  kbr'le  re-dl' 
Cortez,  F.  [Sp.]  gen.  kbr-ietW 
Corticelli,  [it.]  speaker,  kbr-fi-cJiel'Ti 
Cortona,  P.  da,  properly  Berettini,  [It.]  pai.  kbr-to'nd 
Cortot.  D.  [Fr.]  sculp,  kbr-tb' 
Cortusi,  L.  [It]  wr.  kbr-tpp's'i 
Corvisart  des  Marets,  J.  N.   [Fr.]   wr.  kbr-v'i-sdre' 

de  ma-re' 
Cosaccia,  St.  duke  of  Ilerzegowina,  ko-sut'ehd 
Cosiers,  J.  [D.]  pai.  kb-x'i-e' 
Cosme,  [Fr.]  engr.  kbme 
Cossart,  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  kbs-sure' 
Cosse,  Charles  de,  or  marsh,  de  Brissae,  kbs-xe' 
Costa  Furtado  de  Mendora,  H.  J.  da,  [Fort.]  scholar, 

kba'td fppr-td' do  de  men-dd'na 
Costamagna,  [It.]  comp.  ~kb.i-td-mav'yd 
Coster,  Laurens  Janszoon.  [D.]  kos'ter 
Cotin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  kb-tdng' 

Cotta,  J.  G.  bar.  of  Cottonberg,  [Ger.]  booksel.  kot'td 
Cottin,  S.  Eistaud.  [Fr.]  fern.  roin.  kb-tdng' 
Coucy,  Eaoul  de,  [Fr.]  trouvcrc,  kpn-s'i' 
Coudray,  A.  J.  L.  de,  [Fr]  dram,  kpp-drd' 
Corn-Mere,  G.  E.  de,  [Prus.]  marsh. ' kppr-b'i-ert' 
Courier,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  philol.  kpp-r'i-c' 
Court  de  Gebelin,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  kopr  de  gcbe-ldng' 
Courtin,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  kpnr-tdng' 

Courtois,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  kppr-tb-d' 

Courvoisier,  J.  J.  A.  [Fr.]  St.  kopr-vb-d-z'i-e' 

Cousin,  V.  [Fr.]  pbilos.  kpg-^dng' 

Cousin  Despreaux.  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  kpp-sdng'  de-pre-o' 

Coussy,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  kops-sV 

Coustou,  N.  [Fr.]  sculp,  kop-stpp' 

Couthon,  [Fr.l  St.  kpp-tbng' 

Coutinho,  F.  [Port.]' sea.  kb-Cin'ypp 

Covarrubias,  L).  de,  [Sp.]  jur.  wr.  kb-vur-rpp'b'i-dt 

Coyilhao,  P.  de.  [Port.]  wr.  kb-vil-yd'ppng 

Cowper,  W.  [Eng.]  poet,  kou'pir 

Coyer,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  biog,  kb^U-ye' 

Coypel,  [Fr.]  pai.  k'b-d-pel'    . 

Covsevox,  A.  [Fr.]  sculp,  kb-dze-fd' 

Crabbc,  Geo.  [Eng]  poet,  krdb 

Craesbecke,  J.  van,  [D.]  i>ai.  krds'lek-ks 

Cranach,  Lukas,  [Ger.]  ]iai.  krd'nucli 

Crapelet,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  krupe-le' 

Crayer,  G.  de,  [E.]  pai.  krd-ye' 

Credner,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  kied'ixer 

Creizenach,  M.  [Gcr.J  Jewish  wr.  krU'st-ndcM 

Crelinger,  A.  [GcrJ  acts.  kre'lin"gir 

Creinicux,  I.  A.  [Fr.]  lawyer,  kre-mi-eu' 

Crescentini,  G.  [It.]  singer,  ki  e^li-en-fi'n'i 

Crescenzi,  G.  B.  [It.]  pai.  krexh-cnd'.si 

Crescimlieni,  G.  M.  [It.]  wr.  ki  eih-'im-l  e'nl 

Cretet,  E.  duke  of  Gaeta,  [Fr.]  st.  kr'e-ie' 

Creutz.  G.  P.  count  of,  [Swe.]  poet,  kroits 

Creveeceur,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  krerc-lihr' 

Crevenna,   P.    A.,  commonly  called   Bolongaro   Cro- 

venna,  [It]  bibliog.  kre-ren'nd 
Crcvier.  J.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  hist,  kre-vi-e' 
Crichton.  J.  [Scot]  hist,  knfn 
Crillon,  L.  Berton  de.  [Fr.]  sol.  krV-ubng' 
Cristoforis,  G.  B.  de.  [It.]  hist.  krU-tb'fb-ris 
Crivelli.  Carlo.  [It.]  pai.  kri-rtVTi 
Crocce.  G.  C.  [It.]  wr.  krbfcht 
Croceflssi,  S.  1).  [it.]  pai.  krr-rhe-fi.i'i"i 
Croriiwell,01iver,  proteet.  of  Engl.  /.-.  o.n'icell,  krum'il 
Cronegk,  J.  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  krb'nifc 
Cros,  S.  Ch.  II.  [Fr.]  philos.  kro 
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Croswell,  Wm.  [Amor.]  poet,  kro-Jwel 
Crozat,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  final),  krb-z'd' 
Cruikshank,  \vr.  [Eng.]  anat.  kropk'shank 
Cruise,  W.  [Eng.Jjur.  wr.  hrogk 

Crusenstolpe,  M.  J.  [Swe.]  publicist,  kroo'sin-stol'pz 

Cruveilhier,  J.  [Fr.]  anat.  kru-rel-ye'  (re-'i-yep 

Cruz,  A.  da,  [Port.]  poet,  krgps 

Cruz  Mayor.  [Sp.]  inin.  of  Don  Carlos,  krppth  m'd-ybr' 

Csanyi,  L.  [Hung.]  St.  chdne'y'i 

Csapiovicz,  J.  von,  [Hung.]  geog.  ch'd'plb-vitsh 

Csati,  D.  [Hung.]  poet,  chd't'i 

Csazar,    I  rijun„  n  wr#  chd-sdre' 

Csaszar,  |L     ■   *J  „ 

Csokonai-Vitez,  M.  [Hung.]  poet,  chb-kb-na-'i  m-tes' 

Cubieres,  M.  (le,  [Fr.]  poet,  ku-b'i-ere' 

Client.  J.  <!e  la,  [Sp.]  dram,  kop-e'vii. 

Cuevillas.  leader  of  the  Carlists,'  kpp-e-iJU'ycia 

Cugnot,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  kiin-yb' 

Cujas,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  kit-gas' 

Cnmanchos,  Ind.  tribe  in  Amer.  koo-m'dn'chbs 

Cunha,  Tristan  da.  [Port.]  sea.  kn'gn'y'd 

Cunin  Gridaine,  [Fr.]  st.  kii-ndi'ig'  gr't-ddne' 

Curaudau,  F.  K.  [Fr.]  clieni.  ku-tv-db' 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  [Ir.]  pat.  kyr'an 

Custine,  A.  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  sen.  kil-sfine' 

Cuvier,  L.  G.  Ch.  F.  D.  bar.  de.  [Fr.]  nat.  ku-v'i-e' 

Cuyp.  or  Kuyp,  A.  [D.]  pai.  koip  (kipe)     . 

Cypriani,  G.  [It.]  pai.  ch'i-pr'i-'d'n'i 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Savinien,  [Fr.]  wr.  s'i-r'd-nb' 
de  be-'ge-r'dk' 

Czabo,  1>.  [Hung]  wr.  tea-bo' 

Czacki,  T.  [Pol.]  jur.  wr.  ch/Ua'k'i 

Czarnecki.  S.  [Pol.]  gen.  chdr-vets'k'i  [tsdr't'dn 

Czartan,  P.   a  Hung,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  1S5, 

Czartoryiski,  A.  K.  marsh,  of  Poland,  ch'dr-tb-ry'is'k'i 

Czaykowski,  P.  [Pol.]  wr.  chd-'i-kqvi'k'i 

Czeben.  Bod,  [Ilumr.J  Iexicog.  tse'i.en 

Czech,  F.  II.  [Bohcm.]  wr.  ebech 

Czerny  Georg,  properly  Georg  Petrowitsch,  insur- 
gent in  Servia,  cher-n'i  ge-q-g' 

Cziraky,  A.  judex  curiae  of  Hungary,  ts'i-rd'k'i 

Czyzowski,  fc.  gov.  of  Poland,  ch'i-shqvs'k'i 


D. 


Dabrowski,  [Pol.]  gen.  dqm-brqvs'k'i 

Ditch,  Simon,  [Ger.]  poet,  ddch 

Dacier,  A.  le  Febre,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  d'd-s'i-e' 

Dagnerre,  L.  J.  M.  [Fr.]  inv.  of  daguerreotyping,  nat. 

da- ger  e' 
Dahl,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  pai.  dale 
Dahlgren,  C.  J.  [Swe.]  poet,  d'dle'grene 
Dahlbom,  A.  G.  [Swe.]  entom.  ddh'bbme 
Dahlmann,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  prof,  d'dle'm'dn 
Daille,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.   wr.  d'dl-yt'  (dd-'i-ye') 
Dalai  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Lama  rclig.  dd-liVi  l'd-m'd' 
Dalayrac,  N.  [Fr.]  comp.  d'd-ld-r'dk' 
Dalberg,   E.  J.   duke  of,  peer  of  France,  ddl-berg', 

ddl'berg 
Daleehamp,  J.  [Fr.]  bot.  d'd-le-shiing' 
Dalei,  B.  [Ger.]  poet,  d'd'li 
D'Alembert,  (See  Alembert.)  d'd-l'dng-bere' 
Dalesme,  A.  [Fr.]  nat.  d'd-Ume' 
Dalhousie,  an  Eng.  marquis,  and  gov. -gen.  of  India, 

dal-hoo's'i 
Dalin,  Ol'af  v.  [Swe.]  poet,  da-Tine' 
Dalimil  Mezericzy,  [Bohem.]  chron.  d'd'Vl  m'il  me- 

zer-shits-Jci 
Dafquie,'  F.  S.  [Fr.]  orient,  ddl-k'i-e' 
Dalyel,  J.  G.  [scot.]  wr.  dal'Vi-el 
Dalzell,  Til.  [Scot.]  gen.  dal-zel',  da-el' 
Damas,  Maxence,  bar.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  da-mas' 
Dambray,  Ch.  [Fr.]  chan.  ddng-brd/ 
Damhouder,  J.  [D.J  jur.  wr.  ddm'hou-dir 
Damiens,  R.  F.  [Fr.]  dd-m'i-dng' 
Damiri,  [Ar.]  zool.  d'd-m'i'r'i 
Damiron,  Ph.  [Fr.]  philos.  dd-m'i-rbng' 
Damjanics,  J.  [Hung.]  gen.  d'dm-y'd-n'itsh 
Dampier,  VT.  [Eng.]  navig.    dam'p'i-er 
Dampierre,  A.  II.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  d'dng-p'i-ere' 
Dance,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dungs 


Danehet,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  d'dng-she' 
Dancourt,  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  d'dng-kppr 
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Dandelot,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  lead,  of  the  Huguenots,  d'dngd- 
Dandini,  P.  [It.]  pai.  ddn-d'i'n'i 
Daneau,  L.  [Fr.J  theol.  wr.  da-no' 
Danedi,  G.  [It.]  pai.  dd-ne'd'i 
Danes,  P.  [Fr.]  philol.  da-nas' 
Danet,  P.  [Fr.]  lexic.  da-ne' 
Dangeau,  L.  Courcillon  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  d'dng-gb' 
Danican.  [Fr.]  sen.  dii-n'i-k'dn g' 
Daniel,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  dii-n'i-d' 
Danicle,  F.  [It.]  wr.  dd-n'i-e'te 
D"Anjou,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  d'dng-gno' 
Danloux,  P.  [Fr.]  pai.  d'dng-l'op' 
Dannecker,  J.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  sculp,  d'dn'nik-ker 
Dantan,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  sculp,  dimg-tilhg' 
Dante  Alighieri,  properly  Durante,  [It.]  poet,  d'dn'te 
d-ti-g'i-e' r'i 


Danton,  G.  J.  [Fr.]  st.  ddng-lbng' 

Danz,  J.  T.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  d'anis 

Darab,  king  of  Persia,  d'd'r'db  [ney,  d'dr-bUV 

D'Arblay,  madame,  [Eng.]  wr.  named  Frances  Bur- 

Darbois,  [Fr.]  ling,  ddr-bbli' 

D'Arcet,  J.  [Fr.J  phys.  dar-se' 

Daremi,  byname  of  Abul  Faradsh  Muhammed,   [Ar.] 

jur.  wr.  d'd'rt-m'i 
Darquier,  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  d'dr-lci-e' 
Daru,  P.  A.  K.  B.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  d'd-ri.' 
Daschkow,  K.  E.  [Ens.]  princess  and  wr.  ddsh'kof 
Dati,  Carlo,  [It]  ling,  d'd'ti 
Daubenton,  J.  L.  M."  [Fr.]  nat.  db-b'dng-tbng' 
Danbeny,  Ch.  [Emr.]  nat.  da'be-n'i 
D'Aubigne,  J.  H.  Merle,  [Swiss,]  hist.  do-b'in-ye' 
Daudet,  [Fr.]  engr.  db-de' 
Daudin,  F.  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  do-dang' 
Daumer,  G.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  dou'mer 
Daun,  L.J.  M.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  doun 
Daunou,  P.  CI.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  db-noo'  [db-fdng' 

Dauphin,  former  title  of  the  crown  prince  of  France, 
Davesne,  B.  [Fr.]  chron.  dii-rene' 
David,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  d'd-v'id' 
Davidovich,  D.  [Serv.]  wr.  d'd-v'i'do-ritsh 
Davila,  Arrigo  Caterino.  [It.]  hist,  d'd'v'i-l'd 
Davoust,    projierly  d'Avoust,  L.  N.  duke   of  Auer- 

stiidt,  [Fi'.]  marsh,  dd-vpp' 
Dawes,  Eufns,  [Amer.]  poet,  das 
Dawidow,  [Ens.]  jioet,  dd-v'i'dgf 
Daynae,  M.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  dd-ndlc' 
Debezieux,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  debe-zi-<&' 
Debpnnaire,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-lo-ndre' 
Debraux,  P.  E.  [Fr.J  \ioet,'de-bro' 
Debure,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  bildiog.  de-biire' 
Decaisne,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-kdne' 
Decamerone,  name  of  a  work  by  Boccaccio,  de-k'd- 

me-ro'ne 

Decamps,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-kdng' 

Decandolle,  A.  P.  [Swiss.]  hot.  d'e-kdng-dbV 

Decaux,  L.  V.  B.  vicomte,  [Fr.]  gen.  de-kb' 

Decazes,  E.  duke  of  Gliickslmrg,  [Fr.]  st.  de-kd?«' 

Deehamps,  A.  [Belg.]  st.  de-sliang* 

Decker,  K.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  dik'ker 

Decres,  D.  [Fr.]  st.  de-hras' 

Dedecker,  P.  J.  Fr.  [Belg.]  deputy,  d'i-delc-ktr' 

Dedekind.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  de'de-'kindt' 

Deffand,  Mario  do,  [FK]  fern.  wr.  de-fang' 

Defoe,  D.  [Eng.]  pamphleteer  and  author  of  Eobinson 

Crusoe,  d'e-fb' 
Degenfeld,  [Swiss  family,]  de'ghi-fildt' 
Deger,  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  de'gir 
Degerando,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-ge-rang-db' 
Dehaussy  de  Eobecotirt,  J.  B.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-hos-sV 

de  i'o-bt-kppr' 
Deheque,  F.'D.  [Fr.]  lexic.  de-hake' 
Dehn,  S.  W  [Ger.]  mus.  dene 
Deinhardstein,  J.  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  dlne'hdrd-stlne' 
Dcjazet,  V.  [Fr.]  acts,  de-ga-ee' 
Dejean,  J.  F.  A.  [Fr.]  st,  de-gang' 
Deken,  Agathe,  [D.]  nuthoress.  de'ken, 
Dekker,  Jeremias  de,  [!).]  poet,  dik'ker 
De  La  Beche,  Sir  II.  T.  [Eng.]  ceol.  de  la  bech' 
Delaborde,  H.  Fr.  [Fr.]  gen.  de-la-bbrde1 
Delambre,  J.  B.  J.  [Fr.l  wr.  de-Vdngbr' 
Delany,  P.  [Ir.]  wr.  del'lany 
Delaroche,  Paul,  [Fr.]  pai,  de-Jd-rosh' 
Delannay,  M.  [Fr.]  bot.  de-lo-nd' 
Delavisne,  J.  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  de-ld-v'iny' 
Delbriick,  J.  F.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  dil'bruk 
Deldcluze.  E.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-le-kluze' 
Deleuze,  J.  P.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-'leUze' 
Delfino.  G.  doge  of  Venice,  del-f'i'hb 
Delft,  J.  [D.]  pai.  delft 
Delille,  J.  [Fr.]  poet.  de-Pile' 
Delisle  de  Sales,  [Fr.]  hist,  de'-lile'  de  sale' 
Delitzsch,  Fr.  [Ger.]  exeget.  de'litsh 
Delmont,  D.  [D.]  pai.  del-mbng'' 
Delolme,  J.  L.  [Swiss,]  wr.  de-lblm/ 
Delorme.  Marion,  de-lb-'ni' 
Delpech,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  del-pek' 
Delpuch,  first  Fr.  bishop  of  Algeria,  del-puk.'^ 
Delrieu,  E.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  dram,  del-ri^eti' 
Deluc,  J.  A.  [Swiss,]  geol.  d'e-luk' 
Delvaux,  L.  [Swiss.]  sculp,  del-rb' 
Delwig,  A.  A.  baron,  [Rus.]  lyric,  del'vig 
Domabuse,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-md-bOze' 
Demachy,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  chem.  de-md-skV 
Dembinski,  H.  [Pol.]  gen.  dem-b'ins'k'i 
Demeunier,  [Fr.]  trav.  de-m&i-n'i-e' 
Demidow,  N.  [Rus.]  st.  de-m'i'dof 
Demme,  II.  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  dem'mt 
Demoivre,  A.  [Fr.]  math,  d'i-mb-drr' 
Denina,  G.  M.  C.  [It.]  hist,  de-ni'nif 
Denisow,  [Elis.]  gen.  de-n'i'.-o  f 
Denuer,  B.  [Ger.]  pai.  Sin'nTr 
Denon,  D.  Vivant,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  antiq.  de-nong' 
Deppina,  G.  B.  [Ger.]  schol.  dep'ping 
Dercsenyi,  J.  [Hung.]  nat.  de  •-clime' y'i 
Derflinger    (■■■'  hir~n  cf  originally  D;.:rfUng   [Prus.] 

marsh.  deflin"ger 


Dermot,  D.  Mac  Mnrrough,  king  of  Leinstcr,  in  Ire- 
land, der'mot  mtikmor'roch 
Derosne,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-rone' 
Deroy,  Ger.  family,  de'ro-d 
Derschawin,  G.  [Kus.]  poet,  der-slid'vin 
Desaguliers,  J.  Th.  [Fr.]  nat.  (ie-sd-gu.-1'i-e' 
Desaix  de  Voygoux,  Ch.  A.  L.  [Fr!]  genT  d'e-sd'  de 

r.b-a-gpp' 
Desargues,  [Fr.]  opt.  de-sarg' 
Desauit,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-sb' 
Descamps,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-kdng' 
Descartes,  E.  (See  Cartes.)  [Fr.]  philos.  de-kart' 
Deschamps,  M.  F.  C.  [Fr.]  poet,  dt-slulng' 
De  Serre,  count  Hercule,  [Fr.]  st.  ae-sere' 
Desessarts,  N.  Le  Moyne,  [Fr.J  biog.  de-'es-sdre' 
Deslbntaines,  P.  F.  Guyot,  [Fr.]  crit.  de-,  bng-tunc' 
Deshautesrayes,  M.  A.  le  ltoux.  [Fr.]  hist.'  de-hble-ra' 
Deshayes,  J.  B.  II.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-hd' 
Desjardins,  M.  properly  Martin  van  der  Bogaert,  [D.] 

sculp,  de-gar-dang' 
Deslandes,  A.  F.  Bourreau,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-langd/ 
Desmaiseaux,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  ae-ntd-zb' 
Desmasnres,  L.  [Fr.J  dram,  de-md-zure' 
Desmiehels,  C.  O.  [Fr.]  hist,  oe-ni'i-shpl,' 
Desmoulins,  B.  C.  [Fr.J  wr.  d e-mgp-ldng' 
Desodoard,  [Fr.J  hist.  de-r.o-db-die' 
Desormeaux,  J.  L.  Ripault,  [Fr.]  hist,  de-zor-mo' 
Desportes,  Ph.  [Fr.]  poet,  de-port' 
Despreaux,  (See  Boileau.  J).)  de-pi  e-o' 
Despres,  Desprez,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  de-prof 
Despretz,  C.  [Fr.]  nat.  oe-pi  e' 
Desruelles,  H.  M.  J.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  de-ru-el' 
Dessalines,  J.  J.  emperor  of  Ilayti,  under  the  name 

of  James  I.  de-sd-l'ine' 
Dessolles,  J.  J.  P.  A.  marq.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  de-sbV 
Destouches,  P.  Nericault,  [Fr.]  poet.  dt-lgpsW 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  A.  L   CI.  comte,  [Fr.]  philos.  wr. 

de-stit'  de  trd-s'V 
Detournelle,  [Fr.]  wr.  de-toor-ntV 
Dcurhoff,  W.  [D.J  wr.  dduS-O.-of 
Devaux,  P.  L.  I.  [Belg.]  st.  de-ro' 
Devereux,  E.  earl  of  Essex,  favorite  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, dev've-rpp  (-''pp.9,  and  -eu) 
Devergie,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  d'e-rer-gV 
Deville,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  de-v'ile' 
Devrient,  L.  [Ger.]  act.  de'orl-int 
Dewar,  D.  [Eng.]  philos.  dyu'ar 
Dewes,  S.  [Eng.]  hist,  dyu'se 
Dewey,  Orville,  [Amer.]  div.  dyuri        „ 
Dewhorst,  [Ena.j  anat.  dyu'hor.it 
Dewint,  [Eng.]  pai..  dyu'int 
De  Wette,  W.  M.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  de-ret'te 
De  Witt,  J.  grand  pens,  of  Holland,  de-xiV 
Diamante,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  poet,  d'i-a-mdn'te  [di'cis 

Diaz,  B.  de,  [Port.]  discov.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  B.  [Sp.]  hist,  d'i'dth  del  Ica-stU'yb 
Diaz,  Don  Eodrigo,  with  the  byname  Cid  el  Campea- 
dor,  [S.J  war.  Son  ro-dr'i'gb  d'i'dth 

Diderot,  D.  [Fr.J  philos.  d'i-de-ro' 
Didot,  Fr.  [Fr.J  print,  d'i-db' 

Diefenbach,  L.  [Ger.]  ling,  d'i'f  en-bach' 

Dieffenbach,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  surg.  d'if'j in-bdeh' 

Piemen,  A.  van.  [D.J  gov.  of  Dutch  India,  d'i'men 

Diemerbroek,  Isbrand  van,  [D.]  anat.  o'i'mir-brppk' 

Diepenbeck,  A.  van,  [D.J  pai.  d'i'pin-bik' 

Diest,  A.  van,  [D.J  pai.  a'ifist 

Diesterwee,  Fr.  A.  W.  [Ger.J  wr.  d'i'ster-rig' 

Dieterici,  Th.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.J  statist,  dVte-rit'Si 

Dietmar  von  Ast.  [Ger.J  poet,  d'ite'miir  Jon  dst 

Dietrich.  J.  W.  E.  [Ger.J  pai.  drtrich 

Dietsch,  B.  R.  [Ger!]  fern.  pai.  d'itsh 

Disges,  Dudley,  [Enur.J  st.  dig'ges 

Diez,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.J  philol.  aits 

Diez,  or  Diezel,  (See  Tetzel,)  dlts,  dSt'eel  „ 

Dimitrij  Iwanowitsch,  piinco  of  Eussia,  d'i-m'i'tr'i-i 
'i-vd'nb-vitsii 

Dimitrij  Konstantinowitsch  von  Susdal,  prince  of 
Eussia,  d'l-m'i'tr'i-'i  kbn-stdn-ti' no-riish  f  an  spps'- 
ddle 

Dimitrij  Alexandrowitsch,  prince  of  Wladiniir,  d'i- 
m'i'tri-'i  u-lelc-sdn-drb'viUh 

Dimitrij  Wsewolod  Juijewitsch,  prince  of  Wladimir, 
d'i-m'i'tr'i-i  vse'td-lod  yppr'ie-ritsh 

Dimitriew.  I.  [Ens.]  poet,  d'i-m'i'tr'i-ef 

Dindorf,  W.  [Ger.]  philol.  din'dorf 

Dingelstedt,  F.  [Ger.J  poet.' din"gil-stdte' 

Dinter,  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  din'tir 

Dinys  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  A.  [Port.]  lyric  poet,  d'i-n'is' 
da  krpps'  e  s'il'vd  [gopr' 

Dionis  du  Sejour,  A.  P.   [Fr.]  astron.  d'i-b-n'is'  au'se- 

Dippel,  J.  C.  [Ger.]  chem.  dip'pil 

Disbrowe,  E.  C.  [Eng.]  st.  d'is'bro 

DTsraeli,  [Eng.]  wr.  d'is-r'i'l'i  (dis'r'i-li) 

Djeddar,  pasha  of  Syria,  dshed'diir 

Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  dsfieis't.sdr 

Dlugosz,  J.  [Pol.]  hist,  dlpp'gosh 

Dmnscewski,  L.  [Pol.]  dram,  dmpo-sbevs'k'i 

Doane,  Geo.  W.  [Amer.]  wr.  done 

Ddbereiner,  J.  w.  [Ger.J  chem.  de^l'be-ri'ner 

Dobree,  P.  P.  [Ens.]  philol.  dn-br'i' 

Dobrentei  G.  [Hung.]  poet,  deu-bren-ieri 


Fate,  far,  fall,  ichat,  bat. — 3fele,p:ey,  hilp,thdre,  her. — Pine,mar'ine,  bird,  fig. — ybte,doi>e,mb've,wplf,  book,  lord. — Timefiull,  unite. — oi,  boy;  ou,  house. — Fr.  u  long 
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Dobrowsky,  -J.  [Hung.]  philol.  db-btoex'k'i 
Dodart.  D.  [Fr.J  pliys.  aft-dare,' 
DiiiU'llein,  !_..  [tier.]  philol.  ddti'der-line' 
Dotluens,  It.  [u.]  but.  oo'dpens 
Does,  J.  van  ilw,  [IX]  pni.  dpps 
Doeveren,  Wouter  van.  [D.] 'inert,  wr.  dpp,!ce.-rin 
Doglioni,  G.  N.  dogo  of  Venice,  dbl-yb'n'i 
Dolmi,  Chr.  W.  von,  [Ger.]  bt.  dome 

Doissin.  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  do-as-sdng' 

Dolce,  C.  [It.]  pai.  dbl'che 

Dolot,  E.  [Fr.]  philol.   db-le' 

Dolgoruki,  (Ions  hand,)  byname  of  Jnri  TVladimiro- 

witsch,  dlll-gil-ron'k'i 
Dollingor,  J.  .J.  I.  [Ger.]  theol.  de%VUn"gir 
Dollo.'irt,  J.  [Eng.]  inv.  of  the  achromatic  telescope, 

dol'lond 
Dolomieu,   D.  G.   S.,  Tancrcdc  de  Gratet  de,  [Fr.] 

miner,  do-ld-m'i-du' 
Domat,  J.  [Fr.J  jnr.  wr.  do-ma' 
Dombaslo.  C.  J.  A.  M.  do,  [Fr.]  wr.  ddng-blilef 
Dombay,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  dbng-bd' 
Domcnichi,  L.  [It.]  wr.  dv-me'nli-lc'i 
Domeniehino,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Domenico  Zam- 

pieri,  dd-tne-n'i-k'i'ub 
Domenico.  G.  (li,  (Sec  Burcliiclh.)  do-me'n'i-ko 
Dominici,  B.  de.  [It.]  pai.  do-m'i'n'i-cKi 
Dominico  del  Barbierc,  [It.]  sculp,   db-m'i'n'i-kd  del 

Wlr-b'i-ef,  e 
Dominique  To   Pere,  harlequin  of  the  Italian  theater, 

(properly  Giuseppe  Dominico  Biancolelli,)  do-m'i- 

n'Vce/  le  pere 
Donato,  [It  ]  arcbit.  db-nll'tb 
Don  lueei,  G.  A.  [It.]  pni.  dbn-doot'clt'i 
Diinhoff.  Ger.  family,  de%n'liof  " 
Donizetti.  G.  [It.]  inns,  conin.  db-v'id-se('fi 
Donnadieu,  G.  vicornte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  dd-nll-d'i-&L' 
Donner,  G.  11.  [Ger.]  sculp,  don/ner 
Donoso  Cortes.  Don  Juan  de  Vuldegamas,  [Sp. ]  pub- 
licist, do-no'so  kol'-tes' 
Don  Quichotte.  Fr.  name  of  the  Sp.  work  Don  Qui- 

jote,  (long  fci-nliotf 
Don  Qtiijote   (Quixote)   de   la  Manrhn,  Sp.   satirical 

romance  by  Miguel  do  Cervantes  Saavedra,  don  k'i- 

cho'te  de  III  mlln'chll  ^ 

Donskoi,  the  Donie  byname  of  Dimitri  IV.  dl!ns-kb''i 
Doppelmayr,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  math,  dpp' pel-mire' 
Doppet,  F.  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  db-]ic' 
Doppler,  Cli.  [Ger.]  math,  dop'lir 
Dorange,  J.  N.  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  db-rdng'ge 
Dorat/CI.  .1.  [Fr.]  poet,  db-rd' 

Dorbav,  P.  [Fr.]  archit.  dor-la'  [ling 

D'drfling,(See  D&rjlinger,)  [Prus.]  field-marsh,  ddk'rf- 
Doria,  A.  [It]  sea  hero,  db'r'i-d. 
D'Origny,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  do-r'in-y'i' 
Doring,  G.  Ch.  W.  A.  [Ger.]  nov.  during 
Dorn,  II.  L.  E.  [Ger.]  comp.  dprn, 
Diirnberg,  F.  W.  K.  von.  [Ger.]  de%rn'bery 
Dorner,  I.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  dor'nir 
Dorow.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  db'rb 
Dosa.  G.   leader   of  the  "Brothers  of  the  Cross"  in 

Hungary,  db'shli 
Dossi,  Dosso,  [It.]  pai.  dos's'i 
Dottori,  C.  de,  [It.]  poet,  dot-tb'r'i 
Douce,  F.  [Eng.]  wr.  dov.8 

Douein,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  dpp-Sdng'  [do-vile' 

Doudeauville,  M.  de  la'  Roclielbueault,  [Fr.]  st.  dop- 
Doudyns,  ^y.  [D.]  pai.  doufdins 
Douglas)  J.  [Scot.]  anatomist,  dug'las 
Don.jat,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  dpp-gll' 
Dousa,  J.  properly  Jan  van  der  Docs,  [D.]  poet,  dpp'sll 

Donsin-Dubreuil,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dpp-sang'  dd-brexily' 

Douvcn,  J.  F.   [\>.j  \):ii.  dou'ven. 

Donville,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  doo-vile' 

Dow,  Douw,  G.  [D.J  pai.  dou 

Doyen,  G.  F.  [Fr.]  pai.  db-li-ying' 

Dozy.  R.  [D.]  orient,  db-z'i' 

Dragosoh,  prince,  of  Wallachia,  drd-gosh' 

Drakenherg,  Ch.  J.  [Norway.]  the  Noiiweg,  centenary 

of  the  North,  (li'il'l  en-lerg' 
Drakenborch,  A.  [D.]  philol.  drd'ken-loreh' 


Dshanhari,  byname  of   Abu   Nasi'  Ismail  Ben  11am- 

mad.  [Ar  ]  lexic.  dolum'lui-r'i 
Dshelal-ivluin  Maukberni,  suit,  dslie-lllle'  il-d'ine' 

indnk-ber'n'i  [rpp'nil 

Dshelal-Eddin   Rumi.  [Pits.]  wr.  ds":e-lllle'  e  l-d'ine' 
Dshemal-Eddin,  [Ar.]  hist,  ashe-miile'  ed-cRnef 
Dshemil  Ben  Merar,  [Ar.]   poet,  dslie-m'ile'  ben  me- 
Dsherir,  [Ar.]  poet,  dshe-r'ire'  [rare' 

Dshihangir.  find.]  grand  mogul,  dsh'i-hdn'g'ire' 


]  du  bll-r'i' 


Draparnaud    J    Ph    P.  [Fr  ]  bet   drc-pdr-ne-' 
DrSseke,  J.  II.  B.  [Ger.]  proa,  dra'te-ke  [fredt 

Draxler-Manfrcd,  K.  F.  [Ger.]  poet,  ilre&e'iir  man/- 
Drebbel,  C.  [D.]  nat.  phiios.  dreh'J  el 
Drechsler,  J.  [Bohem.]  comp.  dreA'&'lir 
Dreyschoek,  A.  [Bohem.]  mus.  dri'shoh 
Drieberg,  F.  von,  [Ger]  comp.  dr'i'le  •{/' 
Drobisch,  M.  W.  [Ger.]  math,  dio'binh 
Drouais,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  pai.  d-op-d' 
Dronet   d'Erlon,   J.   B.  count,  [Fr.]  marsh,    drpp-e' 

der-long'  ^ ' 

Drouin  de  1'ITuvs.  [Fr.]  diplom.  dron-dng' delu-V 
Drouville,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  drop-rife' 
Droz,  P.  J.  and  II.  L.  J.  mechanics,  invents,  of  auto- 
matons, droz 
Drtiay.  Charles.  [Swiss.]  st.  (?"«-«' 
Druzbacka,  Elzhiata,  [Pol.]  poetess,  d rpphh -hlita'kli 
Dshafar  Esso(u)fi.[.\r.]  ehem.  dsliil'/iir  sk-nd'-{-ipp'-)Ji 
Dshamasp,  Zambades  king  of  Persia,  dshii'mciip 
Dshamshid,  Dshemshid,  king  of  Persia,  dnhlim'sh'ide, 
d$7iem's?t'ide 


Duaren,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  d:<-il-ranrj' 

Du  Barry,  M.  J.  G.  de  V.  eomt'essc,  [Fr 

Du  Bellav,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  on  le-hi' 

Diibner,  Fr.  [Ger.]  philol.  diU/ner 

Du  Bocage  de  Bleville,  M.  J.   [Fr.]   wr.  du  io-klige' 

de  b/e-v'Ue'  [krilng-^e' 

Dubois  do  Craned,  E.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  st.    dk-bo-af  de 
Dubois  de   Montpereux,   F.   [Fr.]    wr.    dd-bo-d'  da 

mong-pe-re%' 

Dubois  Maisonnenve.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-bd-a/ md-so-nduve' 

Du  Bos,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  bo 

Dubouchet,  D.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dii-boo-she' 

Du  Breul.  J.  [Fr.]  antiq.  du  breul 

Dubuisson,  [I  r.]  wr.  d„-hu-in-.-dng' 

Dubut,  L.  A.  [Fr.]  archit.  d,,-h,V      ^ 

Ducange,  (See  Ihi  Fre-^ne,)  d.i-kllng-ge 

Ducarel.  A.  C.  [Fr.]  antiq.  du-kd-rcl' 

Ducart,  I.  [D.]  pai.  dii-kdre'  ^ 

Duccio  <li  Buoninsegna,  [It]  pai.  dopt'cho  d'i  bpo-on'- 

'in-een'y'd 
Du  Cerceau,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  du  fc-so' 
Duchange,  G.  [Fr.J  engr.  di'i-srilinr/-ga 
Du  Chatel,  F.  [D.]  pai!  du  sJui-UV 
Du  Chatelet,  P.  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  du  shclte-le' 
Du  Chatellier,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  slui-te-U-l' 
Duchc  de  Vancy,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  dii-she'  de  v'dng-s'i' 
Du  Chesne,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  oil  skene 
Ducis,  J.  F.  [Fr]  poet,  du-sin' 
Duckwitz,  A.  [Ger.]  diplom.  donk'rits 
Du  Clerk,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  Kit  •e> 
Duclos,  C.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  du-klb' 
Ducos.  R.  count,  [Fr.]  diplom.  dii-kb' 
Ducpetiaux,  II.  [Belg.]  wr.  duk-pe-i'i-5' 
Dneq,  Jan  le,  [D.]  pai.  duk 
Ducrotay   de    Blainville,   [Fr.]     zool.    di-kro-td'  de 

blilng-v'ile' 
Dudcvant,  baronne   de,   born    Auroro  Dupin,    [Fr.] 

fern.  wr.  under  the  name  of  George   Sand,  dii-de- 
Dufail,  N.  [Fr.1  wr.  di-fllly'  [viing' 

Dufau,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-'fb' 
Dufanre,  J.  A.  St.  [Fr.]  st.  dii-fore' 
Du  Fav.  C.  F.  [Fr.]  nat.  du  fa' 
Dufey,  J.  B.  [Fr  ]  wr.  du-fd' 
Dufo'ur,  W.  II.  [Swiss.]  gen.  dli.-fppre' 
Du    Fresne,  Ch.  Siour  du  CangeJ  hence  often  called 

Du  Cange,  [Fr.]  hist,  du  frene'  „ 

Du  Fresnoy,  Ch.  E.  [Fr.]  dram,  du  fru-nn-li' 
Du  Fresny,  Ch.  R.  [Fr.]  dram,  dii  frd-n'i' 
Duges,  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  dS-gas' 
Dughet,  G.  called  Poussin.  [Fr.]  pai.  d,"-ge' 
Dugommier.  J.  F.  Coquille,  [Fr.]  gen.  du-gb-ini-e' 
Dugonies.  A.  [Hung.]  wr.  dpn'gb-niUh 
Dnguay-Trouin,  E.  [Fr.]  sea.  da-ga'  trpo-ang' 
Du  Guesclin,  B.,  constable  of  France,  du  gd-kldng' 
Dug\iet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  dii-ge' 
Duhamel  du   Monceau,  II.  L.   [Fr.]  wr.  du-lill-mtl' 

dii  mnng-xb' 
Duhesme,  [Fr.J  gen.  dulieme' 
Dujardin,  Ch.  [D.]  p:  i.  du-glir-ddng' 
Du  Lnbourenr.  01.  [Fr.]  hist   du  lii-boo-reur' 
Dulard,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  di-lclre' 
Dnlaure,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  hist  d'-fbre' 
Dullaert.  II.  [D.]  pai.  delLl'lllrt 
Duller,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  dppVlir 
Dulon,  L.  [Fr]  comp.  du-lbng'  ^_ 
Dumanoir.  [Fr.]  dram,  dii-mli-nb-lire' 
Dnmarsais,  C.  Chesncau,  [Fr.]  ling,  du-mllr-sd1 
Dumas,  A.  [Fr.]  poet  di-mci' 
Dumeril.  A.  M.  C   [Fr.]  physiol.  dii-me-r'il' 
Dumersan,  Th.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  d,)-me. ■sling' 
Dnmesnil,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  dii-md-n'il,' 
Dumonceau,  J.  B.  count  of  Bergendael,  [D.]  marsh. 

du-mbng-xb' 
Dumont,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  d  "i-mbng' 
Dumortier.  Ch.  B.  [Belg.]  publicist,  du-mbr-ti-e' 
Dnmoulin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  d 'i-mop-ldng' 
Dumouriez.    Ch.   F.    Duperricr,    [Fr.]   marsh,     du- 

mpp-r'i-e' 
Duncombe,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  dun'kbm 
Dunglison,  P.  [Amer.]  med.  wr.  dtin"gli-sbn 
Dunnwald,  Joli.  II.  count  [Aust]  marsh,  dun'vdldt 
Dunois,  J.  count  of  Oilcans,  [Fr.]  sold,  dtt-no-ii' 
Dnnoyer,  A.  M.  P.  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  da-nb-li-t/e' 
Dunfzer,  J.  II.  J.  [Ger  ]  wr.  dint'xi- 
Duparcque.  F.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  d.'-o'lrk' 
Dupaty.  J.  B.  M.  [Fr]  wr.  d.l-pU'-Vi' 
Duperre,  [Fr.]  artni.  d,'t-pe--  r' 
Du  Perrier.  0.  [Fr.]  lyric  poet,  (ft!  ne-r'i-e' 
Du  Petit-Thon.T's.  A.  [Fr.]  sea.  du.  j/c-i'i'  too-are' 
Dnphot.  L.  [Fr.]  gen.  dS-fn' 
Dupin,  Aurore,  (See  Dudevaizt,)  da-ping' 


Duprez,  [Fr.]  wr.  du-pre'        „ 
Dupuis,  C.  I.  [Fr.]  wr 


E. 

Ebel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  geog.  e'lel 

Eliding,  Ch.  D.  [Ger.]  theol.  f'he-ling 

Eberhard.  A.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  e'l  er-hdrdt' 

Ebert.  J.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  e'l  irt 

Kherwein,  Tr.  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  e'lir-vine' 

Ebn  (Ibn)  Abdun,  [Ar.]  poet,  e'oi  CH'ti)  db'dppn 

Ehnal  Arabi,  [Ar.]  emir,  e'.n  III  d'rli-l'i 

Ebn  al  Katba,  [Ar.]  gram,  ehn  HI  kll-lhd' 

Ebn   Athiah   at  Mogrebi,   [Ar.]  wr.   ebn  d'tlCi-d'  al 

mb'gre-b'i 
Ebn  Avvam,  [Ar.]  wr.  ehn  liv'rlim 
Ebn  Beither.  [Ar.]  hot.  f'.»  I  eTi-Uuire 
Ebn  Challikan,  [Ar.]  hist,  e'tn  WthTU-k'dne 
Ebn  Fared,  [Ar.]  poet,  ehn  fa'i  f£ 
Ebn  Ilaithem,  [Ar.]  gcom.  ehn  lili''i-them 
Ehn  Ilaukal.  [Ar.]  geog.  ehn  hli'pp-l.dl 
Ebn  Ilesham,  [Ar.]  hist,  ehn  lie-s'hlhne' 
Ebn  Vahhab,  [Ar.]  wr.  ehn  rlfli'hilbe 
Ebn  Zeidun,  (See  Zeiditn.)  c'  »  zel-dnnne 
Eboli,  Anna  (le  Mendoza.  princess  of.  [Sp]  e'lb-Vi 
Ebrard,  J.  11.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  e'brardt 
Echevarria,  L.  a  leader  of  the  Spanish  Carjists,  e-che- 

iiar-r'i'ei 
Ecd;,  Johann  Mnyr  von.  Luther's  opponent,  eik 
Eekermnnn.  J.  P.  [Ger.]  wr.  ek'l  e  --mlln' 
Eekcrsberg.  Ch.  W.  [Dan.]  pni.  i-l.'l.irss-lenj' 
Eckhel.  J.  II.  TGer]  antiq.  ek'l.il      ■ 
Eekhof.  K.  called  the  Ger.  Roscins  or  Garrick.  il'lpf 
Eekhout,  (See  Eekhout.)  el'hout 
Edelink.  0.  [D.]  eng.  e'de-li.nk 
Edelmnnn.  .loll.  Chr.  [Gi-r.l  theol.  c'deJ-mllii' 
Eg.nlite.  (Pliiliu.')  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  duke  of  Or- 
leans. e-gll-Ti-le' 
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Dupin,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-ji&i.g' 

Duplei.x,  Sc.    Fr.]  hist.  d,.-pld' 

Du  l'lessis,  ■(.   A.,   afterward   cardinal  do    Pichelieii, 

[Fr.]  St.  du  uiex-s'i' 
Du  Plessis  Prasnn,  (See  ChoUeul  du  P.)  i~u  plet-aV 

prlUMM 
DuponJBIri,  Peter  S.  [Fr.]  philol.  du-pbng-sb' 
Dupont  (de  I'Eure).  111.]  st.  di-pbng' 
Dupont  duTerlre,  F.  ...  [Fr.]  hist,  du-pong'  du  t&rtt 
Duprat,  A.  [Fr.]  cban.  di  -nru' 
Du  Prean.  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  du  p:  e-b' 
pre' 
r.  di",-ju-V 

Dupuy,  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  du-j.u-'i' 
Dupuytren,  G.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  d '," -ju-'l-irdng'' 
Du  Qnesne,  A.  [Fr.]  adni.  <  u  ken  if 
Duquesnel.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  du-kd-nelf 

Du  Qnesnoy,  F.  [D.]  sculp,  on  ku-nu-d' 

Duran,  A.  [Sp]  critic,  doo-rdmJ 

Durand,  D.  "Fr.]  poet,  cu-rung'  ^ 

Durand  de  Mareuil,  [Fr.]  St.  du-rllng'  de  mll-rJaly' 

Durante,  (See  Diintt.')  dpp-ran'le  _, 

Dnrao,  F.  G.  de  S.  Rita.  [Braz.]  poet,  dpp-rll'opng 

Duras,  J.  II.  de  Durfort,  due  lie.  [Fr.]  marsh,  aic-rds' 

Durdent,  R.  S.  [Fr.]  hist,  dur-ddng' 

Diirer,  A.  [Ger]  pai.  du'i  i  ' 

Du  Resnel,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  du  ra-nel' 

Dnrct,  CI.  [Fr.]   ling,  dfi-ie' 

Diiringsfeld,  Ida  von    [Ger.]  poetess,  dft'ringr-feldV 

Duroc,  M.  duke  of  Friuli.  [Fr.]  marsh,  du-ri.k' 

Duromesnil,  [Fr.]  biog.  du-ro-ma-nV/ 

Du  Rosnel,  [Fr.]  gen.   dii  i  b-vel' 

Durozoir.  [Fr.]  hist,  dfi-fr-n'-dre' 

Durutte,  J.  Fr.  count,  [Fr.]  gen.  du-r&V 

Du  Ryer,  A.  [Fr.]  orient  du  i'i-e' 

Diisart,  Cornelis.  [D  ]  pai.  di'-zdre' 

Dusaulchoy  de  Bergement,  J.  F.  N.   TFr.]  wr.  dii-sb- 

nhb-ll'  de  berge-mling' 
Dusch,  Alex,  von,  [Ger.]  st.  dppah 
Duschek,  Fr.  [Hung]  minister  of  finance,  dop-slek 
Du  Sejour,  A.  B.  Dionis,  [Fr.]  math,  dii  it-gppr1 
Dusommcrard,  A.  [Fr.]  archn?o].  du-sb-me-rdre' 
Dnssault,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  dim-so' 
Dnssanlx,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  diis-sb' 
Dussek,  J.  L.  [Bohem.]  mns.  dpps-!e7,:' 
Dntcns,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  dv-illng' 
Dutrochet,  [Fr.]  nat  dii-trb-sle' 
Duval,  Amaurv,  [Fr.J  numismat.  dd-rliV 
Dnverney,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  anat.  dfi-rer-nd' 
Dnvernoy.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  comp.  dii-ver-no-d' 
Dnrct.  N.  [Fr.]  sculp,  du-i  e' 
Duvivier  de  Saint-Hubert,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  du-vi  t'l-ef 

de  sdtg-tii-l e-e' 
Dwernicki,  J.  [Pol.]  gen.  dicer-n'iU'k'i 
Dychc,  Th.  [Eng.]  lexic.  dUsh 
Dvck,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.  dike  ^-. 

Dzialynski,  Titus,  count,  [Pol.]  patriot,  d.tyd-lins'k'i 
Dzicrzanowski,  chamberlain   to  Stanislaus  August  of 

Poland,  dsye  r-sli  11 -n gvs'k'i 
Dzierszgowski,  N.  Primate  of  Poland,  dsyersh-govs'kl 
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Egede,  .1.  the  apostle  of  Greenland.  c',-;e--'t 
Kiel-ton,  Francis,  [Ens.]  auth.  ed' ger-ton 
Eginhard.    or    Einard,     secret; yy    to    Charlemagne, 

t'gin-Juirdt  (-I'nd  -dl) 
Esii.'N.  <V,  [Fr]  hist.  e-gli'  [monl) 

Eginnnt,  Lamoial,  cointe  d\  [D.]  gen.  £7->tftof/'  (eg'- 
Eiirenbere.  0.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  and  antlT.  e'rW, 
Ehrejistriim,  [8we.]  offic.  e'.  i-i-st  eTl-iv 
Elirensviird,  awe.  family,  e'ren-sue  d' 
Eichendorff,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  i'cheii-dprf 
Eichens.  Fr.  E.  [Ger.]  engr.  i'cfttris 
Eichhorn,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  div.  iek'/io  n 
Eicustiidt,  H.  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  ich'state 
Eichwal  1,  E.  [Ger,l  nat.  iah'r'dldt 
Einsiedel,  Ger.  family,  In'zVdel 
Eiselen,  J.  Fr.  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  i'ze-len 
Eisenmann,  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  i'eeii-malt? 
El  lice  if,   E.  M.  due  d',  [Fr.]  discov.  of  Herculaneum, 

tl-uduf 
Elei,  A.  i\\  [It.]  poet,  el'clu 
El  E-.lrisi,  [Arjgeog.  el-c-dr'i's'i 
Elie  cle  Beaumont,  [Fr.]  geoL  t-Ti'  debo-mong' 
Elio,  F.  X.  [SpJ  capt.-geii.  of  Valencia,  e'l'i-b 
Elienboroiigh,  Lord  Eclw.  [Ens.]  jur.  el'en-bur-o 
Ellissen,  A.' [Ger.]  \vr.  el'h--sen 
El  Makrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  el  th'd-ki'i'sl 
Eloy,  N.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  e-lb-a/ 
Eisner,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  ils'nir 

Elzevier,  I  (Elzevirius,)  15..  A.,  L.  and  D.,  four  Dutch 
Elsevier.  (      printers,  el'ze-v'ir 
E mad  Eddin  Sangi,  found,  of  the  Syrian  Arabekes, 

e-m'ide'  ei-dine'  sdn'g'i 
Emadi,  [Ar.]  poet,  e-mrl'd'i 
Embriacn.  [it.]  math,  em-br'i-d'ko 
Emin,  [Bus.]  hist,  e-m'ine' 
Emir,  title  of  Arab,  prii  ces  ;  plural  Omera,  e-m'ire', 

b-mt-rfj/  \me-rli' 

Emir  al  Omera.  the  first  of  the  emirs,  e-m'ire'  III  b- 
Emir  al   Moslemin,  title   of  the  caliphs,   e-m'ire'  al 

mbs'le-m'ine 
Emir   el    Mtunenin,    (See  Abdalrahman.)    e-m'ire' 

c'.  tnpp'me-n'ine' 
Emiran  Shah,  shah  of  Persia,  e-mi'reine'  sh'd 
Emir  Fachr  Eddin,  Drusian  prince,   e-m'ire'  f'duhr' 

t  l-d'ine' 
Emir  Kothbeddin  Timur  Gurgan  Saheh  Kiran,  com- 
monly called  Timor  Lenk  (the  lame  Timor),  prince 

of  the  Monaols,    e-m'i  -e'  kbth'bed-dine'    ti'moor 

gppr'ffcine  s:i'he'/  k'i-riine' 
Empecinado,  Don  Juan  Martin   Diaz   el,   one  of  the 

chief  leaders  in  the  Sp.  revolution  of  1320,  em-pe- 

t'ii-n'd'db 
Eaipereur,  [Fr.]  engr.  !ing-pe-rtttr' 
Empoli,  G.  da,  properly  Chimenti,  [It.]  pai.  ein'pb-Zi 
Emser,  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  em'sir 

Fnzina  \  J,,an  el>  fatucr  of  t'10  Sp-  drama,  en-tlii'n'd 

Eneke.  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  astron.  in"k& 

En  lerbie,  P. [Eng.]  wr.  ender'b'i 

Enfantin,  Pens  supreme  Enf.,  the  so-called  pope  of 

the  St.  Simonists,  diig-f'dng-tdng' 
Engel,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  en"gel 
Engelbrecht,  J.  [Ger.]  visionary,  e-i"gel-brechf 
EngelbrechtStf.n,  C.  [D.]  pai.  e>i"gel-breeht-seii 
En'gelhardt,  J.  G.  V.  [Gei\]  hist.  in."gil-hardV 
Engaerranil  de  Marigni,   [Fr.]   st.  Ung-gt-rang'  de 

m'd-r'in--yi' 
Engaerran  I    de    Monstrelct,   [Fr.]    chron.     ang-gt- 

rang'  d'i  mong-stre-lt/ 
Enk  von  der  Burg,  M.  L.   [Ger.]   critic,  engk  fort, 

der  boo  -g 
Enrique's  Gomez,  Antonio,  properly  Eril'iquez  do  Paz, 

[Sp.]  poet,  ei-r'i'i,eth  gb'melli  (dt  pilth) 
Ensena  la,  Zeno  Sumo  de  Sylva.  [Sp]  st.  en-st-na'dii 
Entraigues,  Dolannay,  comte.  [Fr/]  st.  ang-trdgf 
Entrecasteaux,  J.  A.  Bruriy  (P.  [Fr.]  sea.  Ungtr-kd-sto' 
Enyedi,  [Huns.]  poet,  en-ye'di 
Enzina,  J.  de  la.  [Sp  ]  wr.  ti-t'i'i'n'd 
Enzio.  king  of  S  nalinia,  t'id'n'i-0 
Eon  de.  Bei  linont,  Ch.  chevalier  d',  [Fr.]  st.   e-ong' 

de  '5-mo  »;/' 
Eotviij,  .J.  baron.  [Itims.]  wr.  c-tft'e-rt&vh 
Epie.  Charles  Michel,  Atilie  de  1',  [Fr.]  benefactor  of 

the  deaf  an  I  d  imh,  t-ue.' 
Epici.-r,  B.  [Fr.]  enu'.\  e-pi-xi-c' 
Epinav.  wife  of  De  la  Lire  do  Bullegardo,  L.  d',  [Fr.] 

wr.  e-p'i-'i-l' 
Epii'Mi  lorf,  II.  [Go:'.]  wr.  etc.  ei'iti'i-do*/' 
Eras'n  is,  I) -si  ieiius,  [I).]  n-  ii<'»SJ 
li.-iC^i  v  /2  t.jgi,  A.  de,  [sp.]  epic  poet,  cr-th'U'yii'i 

twiii'y'i-g'd 
Erie.  M.  P.  [Ger.]  anat.  i  •'.-:« 
Erdolyi,  [Hung.]  ine.l.  wr.  <•  -dtle'yt 
Erdmann,  J.  15."  [Ger.]  philos.  i  dt'm'dn 
Erdosy,  .L  [Hung.]  gram.  c'-rfAVfi 
Eremita,  I).  [D]  wr.  e-  e-m'i'til 
Ericsson.  John,  [Swe.J  mecli.  e'  ■ikl-son 
Erkel,  Fr.  [II  in?.]  comn.  i  -'KU' 
Erman,  P.  [<Je>']  triv.  i  ''man 
Evnesti.  J.  A.  [Ge».1  theol.  i  ■  nes'ti 
E-sch.  J.  S   [G-1-.]  ()ibli<«.  <i  -sti 
Erskine,  Th.  [Eng.]  1  ird-ehanc.  ers'kin 


Erxleben.  J.  Ch.  P.  [Ger.]  nat.  e  •ks'le'li'i 
Eschenbach,  Wolfram  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  is't'en-bcich' 
Esehenlnirg,  J.  J.  LGer.]  prof,  isli'in-bpo  <j' 
Eschenmajer,  K.  A.  [Ger.]  pliil.  ii'i'ik-ml'ir 
Esclier,  J.  II.  A.  [Swiss,]  st.  iih'er 
Eschscnoltz  ■'  Fr    [Ger.]  trav.    eih'sholts 
Escobar  y  Mennozi^    A.    [Sp.]   theol.  wr.  ts-ko-bdr' 

'i  me'i-dd'thil 
Escoiquiz,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  ct-kd-'i-k'ith' 
Escosura.  Don  Patricio  do  la,  [Sp.]  St.  et-ko-nop' rii 
Eskander  Emir,  Mirlskender,  suit,  of  the  Turkomans, 

ti-kdn'dt  •  e-m'i  -e' 
Esminard,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  tx-me-niire' 
Espa'>a,  C.  conte  de,  formerly   Domin.   Gousserant, 

com.  of  the  Sp.  army,  e.-pdn'yii 
Espasnolet,  I,\  the  Fr.  byname  of  the  Sp.  pai.  Jose 

Eibera,  Its-p'dn-yo-lt' 
Espartero,  B.   eonte   de  Lluchana,  com.   of  the  Sp. 

army,  etc.  &%-piii'-te'rd 
Esper,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  es'per  [tlii'd 

Espinalt  y  Garcia,  B.  [Sp.]  bins,    ei-p'l-tidlt'  'i  gdr- 
Espinar,  A.  M.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  e^-p'i-ndr' 
Espinel,  V.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric  poet.  ti-pl-ntV 
Espoz  y  Mina,  [Sp.  |  gen.  tH-polh'  'l  m'l'n'd 
Esprcmenil.  J.  J.  Duval  d",  [Fr.]  st.  t-p"e-me-n'W 
Espronecda,  Jose  de,  [Sp;]  poet,  p-prou-the'dti 
Esquilache,  (See  Borju,)  es-k/i-lti'che 
Esquimaux,  a  people  in  No.  Amer'.  ts-ki-mo' 
Esquirol,  J.  E.  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  es-lc'i-  ol' 
Esquiron  de  St.  Agnes,  A.F.  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  es-k'i-rong' 

de  sing  tari-yan1 
Estaing,  J.  B.  Ch.  II.  comte  d',  [Fr.]  adm.  it-tang1 
Estatnpes-Valencay,   A.  d',    [Fr.]    marsh,    e-tdngp' 

va-liing-m' 
Este,  It.  family,  en'tc 
Estcvao,  Th.  [Port.]  lin;.  ts-te-ru'ppng 
Esteve  y   Belvitges,  [Sp.]  lexic.    es-te've   'i   bel-v'W- 

cfici  (-get)  _ 

Estoil-,  (See  Etoile,)  e-tb-'dle' 
Estrades,  G.  comte  d\  [Fr.]  marsh.  c$-tr'dde' 
Estrees,  F.  A.  due  d',  [Fr.]  mar;,!),  i-tre' 
Eszterhazy,  N.  [Aust.]  gen.  ex-ter-hd'si 
Etienne,  II.  [Fr.]  critic,  e-ti-eu 
Etoile,  P.  de  1',  [Fr.]  hist,  t-tb-'dle' 
Ettmiiller,  E.  M.  L.  [Gennanist.]  il/mttl'lir 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  byname  of  the  Scot,  poet  J.  Hogg, 

et'trik  shep'perd 
Eulenspiegel,  Tyll,  [Ger.]  oi'Un-sp'i'gil 
Euler,  Leonard,  [Swiss.]  math,  oi'lir 
Eusden,  L.  [Eng.]  poet,  ypps'd'n 
Eustaehi,  B.  [It]  anat.  t^pp-sld'k'i 
Evans,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  ev'n'ns 
Evelyn,  J  [Ens.]  wr.  ev've-lin 
Everdingen,  I.D.]  family  of  pai.  e'ver-dfn"gen 
Evereux,  It.  (V,  earl  of  Essex,  favorite  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ev've-rpp  (-'"ops,  and-m).) 
Evertsen,  John.'[D.]'admir.  e'eert-zin 
Ewald,  John,  [Dan.]  poet,  e'vdldt 
Ewbank.  Thomas,  [Amer.]  wr.  on  mech.  yu'bank 
Ewins,  J.  [No.  Amer.]  nat.  yoo'ing 
Exoefmans,  E.  J.  I.  [Fr.]  gen.  ek-sel-mdng' 
Eybler.  J.  von,  [Ger.]  comp.  ib'lir 
Eyck.  Hubert  and  John  van,  [D.]  two  pai.,  invent,  of 

painting  in  oil,  Ike 
Eyre,  Fr.  [Eng.]  hist,  dre 
Ezelino  da  Eomano,  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibcllins  in 

Italy,  ed-se-l'i'no  dli  ro-md'no 


F. 


Fabcr,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  fd'ler 

Eabert,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh. .A7-7.-e  'e' 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  l'h.  Er.  Nazaire,  [Fr.]  poet,  fabr' 

dt-gldng-t'ine' 
Fabre  d'Oiivet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr./dbr  do-Vi-ve' 
Fabretti,  Kaphael,  [It.]  antiq./«-{irei!'fi_ 
Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  [It.]  pai.  f  a-br'i-d'nd 
Fabrieius,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  entomol.  fa-br'il'si-ppt 
Fabroni.  A.  [It.]  bios,  fd-brb'ni 
Fabrot,  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fu-brb' 
Fabvier,  Ch.  N.  [Fr.]  sen.  fd-v'i-e'  _ 
Facciolati.  G.  [It.]  lexic.  f'dt-rhb-l'd'ti 
Fachetti.  P.  [It.]  pai.  ,r'ii-ktt'tt 
Fachr  Eddin  East,  [Ar.]  polit./rVc/tr  t'l-d'ine'  r'd's'i 
Fachr  Eddulat,  Addulat,  suit  fuchr  ed-dpp'lat 
Facini.  P.  [It.]  pai.  fu-cli'i'n'i 
Facio,  B.  [It.]  hist,  fa'cho 
Fadisa,  D.  [It.]  sculp.  fii-iTi'ga 
Faerno,  0.  [It.]  poet,  fli-e  -'tin 
Fasan.  Ch.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  fit-gang' 
Fasel,  G.  [D.]  st.  fii'gil 
Fassi,  A.  [It.]  wr.  fat'gl 
F.asiuloti,  G.  B.  [It.]  poet,  fnd'gpd-ld'ffi 
Eagnani.  Pr.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  'fan-ya'nl 
Fasot,  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  fa-go' 
Fahlcrantz.  K.  J.  [Swe.]  pai. fale'hrants 
Fahrenheit.  G.  D.  [Ger.)  nut!  f'd'rin-hUe' 
Fain.  A.  J.  F.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Jang 
Faipodlt.  C.  M.  [Fr.]  st.  fa-poo' 


Faj(x)ardo   de.  Saavedra,   D.  [Sp.]  st.  fd-cluir'do  de 

sa-'d-ve'di-'d 
Fakihet  al  Cholafa.  title  or  a  collection  of  fables  by 

Ibn  Arabsha,/«7i''i-/(<£  dlclm'L'd-fd' 
Fakir,  name  of  a  Pers.  and  Ar.  begging  monk./a-Kre' 
Faleiio,  Ch.  [Port.]  admir.  and  poet,  fal-ka'gpng 
Falcone,  A.  [It.]  pai.  f'dl-kb've 
Falconet,  E.  M.  [Fr.]  sculp,  and  wr.  fat-ko-ne' 
Falieri,  M.  dose  of  Venice,  fii-l'i-e'i'i 
Falck,  D.  E.  [D.]  st.  folk 
Falk,  J.  P.  [Swe.]  prof,  fdlk 
Falkenskjol.l,  [Swe,]  hist. faVMn-slifaW 
Falkenstein,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  •wr.fiil'k  in-stlne' 
Falkner,  Th.  [Ens.]  mission,  fftk'iiir 
Fallmerayer,  Ph.'j.  [Ger.]  trav.  fri/'me-ri'er 
Falloux,  Fr.  A.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  fa-loo' 
Falopia.  G.  [It.]  anat.  f'd-lb'p'i-d. 
Falsen,  Ch.  M.  [Norw!]  st.  faf'iin 
Fantin   des  Odoards,  A.  E.N.  [Fr.]  hist.  f'dng-Ung' 

de  zb-do-'dre' 
Fantucci,  M,  [It.]  wr.  fdn-tpot'eh'i 
Faraday,  Michael,  [En's.]  chem.far'n-rid 
Farailsh,  suit,  of  the  Mamelukes!  fd-fddsh' 
Faraloli,  Nunzio,  [It.]  pai.  fa-rd-lb'l'i 
Farel,  W.  [Swiss,]  ref.  f'd-reV 
Faria  e  Sousa,  M.  de.  [Sp.]  hist,  and  poet  from  Portu- 

gal,  fd-i'i'a  e  sb'sd 
Farinacoi,  P.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  fii-ri-n'dt'cKi 
Farinelli,  (See  Bronchi,) fd-r'i-nel'l'i 
Farkas,  J.  [Hung.]  WT.fiir'Jciiiiii 
Farqnhar,  G.  [Ir.]  poet,  far 'kar 
Farrar,  John,  [Amer.]  math,  far'rar 
Fasch,  K.  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  comp.  fash 
Fasolo,  G.  A.  [It,]  pai.  fa-sb'lb' 
Fathimah,  Fathemali,  Fatime,  daughter  of  Mahom- 

met.  fd'th'i-md,  f "d'th  e-md,  f'd't'i-m  e  [tb're 

Fattore,  II,  byname  of  fhe   It.  pai.  G.  F.  Penni, f!it- 
Faueci,  C.  [It.]  engr.  fii-ppt'ch'l 
Fauehard,  P.  [Fr.]  dentist,/o-l'/«7re' 
Fauchc-Borel,  L.  [Fr.]  wt.fSshe  Id-reV 
Fanchor,  Lion,  [Fr.]  st.  fb-she' 

Fauchet,  CI.  [Fr.]  hist,  fb-she'  {fbng 

Faujas  de  St.   Fond,  B.    [Fr.]  geol.  fb-gd'  de  sang 
Fauriel,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  fb-ri-el' 
Faust,  (See  Fust.)  foust 
Favart,  Ch.  S.  [Fr'._]  \mot,fd-varef 
Favier,  [Fr.]  wr.  fii-v'i-e' 
Favila,  king  of  Leon,  fa'v'i-ta 
Favras,  Th!"M.  marq.'of,  [Fr.]  f'd-vr'd/ 
Favrat,  F.  A.  [Pros.]  gen.  fd-vr'd' 
Fayre,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  f'dvr 
Fawkes,  F.  [Ens.]  poet,  fftks 
Faxardo,  (See  Fajardo,)fa-ch!ir'db 
Faydit,  A.  [Fr.]  troubadour, fd-d'i' 
Fayette,  (See  La  Fayette,)  fa-yet' 
Fazegas,  [Huns.]  poet,  fd'ze-gdsli 
Febvr",  (See  Le  Febvre,)  furr 
Fecluier,  G.  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  fich'nir 
Federici,  C.  properly  Oscri,  [It.]  ]wot,fe-de-r'i'ch'i 
Feijo,  D.  A.  resent  of  Brazil,  fe-'i-go' 
Ecijoo   y   Montenegro,    (See   Feyjoo,)  fe-i-cho'  o    'i 

mbn-ie-ne'g<'b 
Fein,  E.  [Ger.]  jurist,  fine 
Fejer,  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  fe-ye-e' 
Fekete,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  fe'he-le 
Feldmann,  Leopold,  [Ger.]  poet,  feldl'mdn 
Felesyhazi,   [Hung.]    wr.  fe-ledy-ha'z'i 
Fcletz,  [Fr.]  wr.  fe-lds' 
Felibien,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  fe-Vi-b'i-dng' 
Feliciani,  P.  [It.]  poet,  fs-M-cha'n'i 
Fellenbers,  Emanuel  von,  [Swiss.]  fel'len-berg' 
Fellowes,  K.  [Eng.]  theol.  fel'los 
Fendi,  P.  [Ger.]  pai.  fen'ai 
Fenelon,    F.    de    Salignac    de    la  Mottc,    [Fr.]    wr. 

fe-ne-long' 
Fenin,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  fe-ndng' 
Fenyes,  A.  [Hung.]  geog.  fen'yesh 
Feo,  Fr.  [It]  comp.  fe'b  ^ 

Feodor  III.   Alexejewitsch,  czar  of  Russia,  feo-dor 

d-lek-se'ye-ritsh  ^ 

Feodor   II.    Bo'rissowitscb,    czar  of  Russia,  fe'b-dor 

bb-r'i^so-ritsh  ^ 

Feodor  I.  Iwanowitsch,  czar  of  Russia,  fe'b-dor  'i-va'- 

nb-ritsh 
Ferajuoli,  Nuncio,  [It]  pai.  fi-ra-yo'Vi 
Feraud,  [Fr.]  lexic.  fe-rb' 
Ferchault(d)  de  Eeaumur,  (See  Reaumur,),  fer-shb' 

de  re-b-mure' 
Ferdusi,  Firdevsi,  byname  of  Hassan  Ben  Sherefshah, 

[Per.]  poet,  ft  '-apo'ia,  f'ir-dev's'i 
Fergioni,  B.  [It]  pai.  ferli-gb'n'i 
Feridun,  kins  of  Persia,  fe-r'i'depne' 
Fermat,  P.  [Fr.]  math,  fer-mu' '".' 
Fernandez,  A.  [Port]  sea.  fer-n'dn'des 
Fernau,  Karl,  [Ger.]  poet, ji"'tioii 
Fernel,  J.  [Fr.]  astron.  fe^-nel' 
Fernow,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  \\\:  fe-'nb 
Fernow,  K.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  fer'nb 
Ferracino,  B.  [It.] mech.  ft  ••rij-chVno 
Ferrand,  A.  [Fr.]  hist   fe-'rdng' 
Ferrari.  Oct.  [It]  wr.  fe  •-ra'r'i^i, 
Ferreira.  A.  [Port]  poet,  fe  ■-rd"i-ra 


Fute,,f.'r,faH,  w'l'tt,  bat. — llete.prfj,  help,  there,  her. — Pine,  marine,  bird, fig, — Sbte,  dove,  nujve,tvolf,  book, lord, — Taim,  bull,  ignite-. — oi,  boy;  ou,  house. — Fr.  u  long 
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Ferreira  do  Sampayo,   Ch.  [Port.]   biog.  fgrfcVi-ra 

ft  icing  pit  '■'.  o  — 

Ferreira  dj  Vasconc»llos,  J.  [Port.]  poet,  fer-rCd'i-ra 

de  riix-kbng-- ellpps 
Ferreras  3.  <!-,  [Sp.i'hist.  ft  '-re'riis 
Furrier,  A.  du,  [Fr.]  st.  fe-.  'i-e' 
Ferrieres,  CI.  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fe-ri-ere' 
Forriorcs-SauvcboeuJ',  [Fr.]   wr.  fe-r'i-ere'  sbve-b &xf 
Ferron,  A.  de,  LFr.]   hist,  fe-rbng' 
Formed,  Fr.  [It.]  sculp.  fer-rpat'c7ii 
Fesch,  J.  [It.]  cardin./es* 
Feszlcr,  I.  A.  [Gcr.]  wr.  flt'ler 

Feuchtcrslebcn,  E.  von,  [Gcr.]  pact,foicli'iirs-le'ben. 
Feuorbach,  P.  J.  A.  von,  [G  r.]  st  foi'ir-Ydek 
Feuillants,  the  moderate  royalists  at  the  time  of  the 

Fr.  revolution, /^Vy«H#', /<& -7- »««!7' 
Fcniileo,  L.  [Fr.]  bot.  fetl-yt',  f&-i-y&' 
Feutriur,  [Fr.]  st.  fet-tri-e'  Vet' 

Fevret  do  Fontette,  Gh.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.fi-vre'  dafbng- 
Fcydel,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  fd-dtV 
Feyerabend.  John,  [Uer.]  engr.  fVir-'d'hkndt 
Feyjoo  y  Montenegro,  B.  J.  [Sp.]  critic,  fe-'i-chb'b  'i 

mbn-1t-nt'grb 
Fuzensac,  (See  Montesquion.')  fe-xung-sdk' 
Fibacci,  L.  [It.]  math,  fi-bat'ih'i 
Ficalho,  inarquesa  de,  [Port.]  f'i-k'dVyop 
Ficharelli,  F.  called  Itiposo,  [It.]  pai.  fi-k'd-rtVVi 
Fiehte,  J.  G.  [Gcr.]  philos.  ficlt'tt 
Ficino,  Marsiglio,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  [It.]  wr.f'i-ch'i'nb 
Ficnroni,  Fr."de,  [It]  wr.  fi-ko-rb'iii 
Fielder,  J.  [Gcr.]  revol.  fick'llr 
Ficquelmont,  K.  I.,  count,  [Aust.]  st.  fi-lil-mbng' 
Fiddes,  K.  [En?.]  wr.  fid'des 
Ficra,  G.  [It.]  poet,  fi-e'rii     „ 
Fiesclii,  J.  M.  from  Corsica,  fi-iz'l$i 
Fiesco,  G.  L.  properly  de  Fieschi,  count  of  Lavagna, 

[It.]  fQi'ko,  fQsTi 
Fieux  de  Mouhy.  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fl-eVdc  mpp-V 
FiJveo,  J.  [Fr.]  pol.  wr.  fi-e-ve' 
Figani,  [Pers.]  \ioc.t,  fi-gd'n'i 
Figino,  A.  [It.]  pai.  f'id-g'i'no 
Figueroa.  Cr.  Suarez  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  fi-ge-rb'a 

I  ,i  uuicri,  C   [It  ]  wr   ft  i;nd  gt- "." 
Filieaja,  V.  de,  [It.]  poet,, fi-Vi-ka/y'd 

I I  i.;po  Lippi,  I'i  i   [It]  j:al  fi  Vip'pi  Tip'pi 
Filopatro,  Bus:  [It.]  hist,  f'i-lb'pd-trb 
Finet,  J.  [Ens,]  wr.  fin'et 

Finignerra,  T.  [It.]  sculp,  f'i-ni-gicer'rii 

Fiocchi.  A.  P.  [It.]  wr.  fi-ok'Vi  __ 

Fioravanti,  V.  [It.]  comp.  J'i-b-r'd-v'dn'ti 

Fiori,  G.  [It]  poet,  fi-'i'r'i 

Fiorio,  G.  [It.]  poet, f'i-b-rVo 

Firenznola,  A.  [It.]  dram,  fi-rtnd-spp-b'l'd 

Firmenieh,  J.  M.  [Gcr.]  poet,  rir'm'e-nich 

Firmian,  K.  J.  count,  [Ger.]  st.  fir-m'i-dne'  [lirt 

Fisehart,  John,  also  called  Mentzer,  [Ger.]  wr.  fish'- 

Fischer,  G.  [Ger.]  .'philos.  fish'e  ■ 

Flahault,  A.  marquise  de  Souza,  [Fr.]  fern.  vom.fiii-hb' 

Flanlrin,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  flung-drdng' 

Flassan,  G.  Eaxis  dc,  [Fr.]  hist,  .flas-s'dng' 

Flavigny,  V.  de,  [Fr.]  then].  fiii-oin-yi' 

Flechier,  E.  [Fr.]  prea.  ft-xh'i-e' 

Fleck-,  J.  Fr.  V.  [Ger.]  actor. .fie':. 

Fleischer,  II.  L.  [Ger.]  orient,  .fll'tJiir 

Flemming,   or   Flemmig,   Paul,    [Ger.]   poet,  fiim'- 

ining,  flim/mig  ,_ 

Fleurange,  [Fr.]'  hist.  feil-rang-ge' 
Flcuriou,  Ch.  P.  Claret,  conite  de.  [Fr.]  stfiifo-ri-ea' 
Fleuriot,  mayor  of  Paris,. fi&.-r'i-o' 
Floury,  01.  [Fr.]  hist.  flfii-rV 
Flcurv  de  Chaboulon,  P.  A.  E.  [Fr.]  hist,  fdh-ri'  de 

s'u!-!/oo-lo'ig' 
Fliigel,  Cii.  Fr.   [Gcr.]  seholar.jft&'ffeZ 
Florcncourt,    Fr.    Chassot   de,     [Fr.]    publicist,  flo- 

rdng-kppr' 
Florcns.  F.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  .fib-r'dng' 
Florez,  II.  [Sp.]  wr.  flb'rt'h 
Florez  Estrada,  Don  Alvavo,  [Sp]  wr.  fo'-eth  es 
Florian,  J.  P.  CI.  de.  [Fr.]  poet,  fib-ri-iing' 
Florida  Blanca,  F.  A.  M.  [Sp.]  st.  Jib    " 
Fiorio,  G.  [It.]  poet,, fid' i'i-0 
Floris,  Fr.  [D.]  pai.  .fib'ris,  fta-rV 

Flotow,  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  comp.  fib'ib 

Flottarrt,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  .fib-tare' 

Fliie,  Nicholas  von  der.  [Swiss.]  fii 

Flugel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  lexie.  flu'gil 

Fogarassv,  J.  [Hung.]  jur.  fb-r/ii-rush'i 

Fogginv'P.  Fr.  [It.'i  wr.  frt-gi'in 

Foglietta,  U.  [It]  hist,  fdl-yet'td 

Fohr,  K.  Ph.  [Ger.]  pai.  fo  -e 

Folard,  J.  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fb-Vdref 

Folge'r,  Peter,  [Amer.]  wr.  fbl'ger 

Folkes,  M.  [Eng.]  antiq.  fb/ikx 

Follen.  A.  L.  [Ger.]  poet.  fol'Hn, 

Folz,  Hans,  [Ger.]  poet./bff.? 

Fonblanque,  [Ens.  |  jur.  iO'i-hla-ik 

FonlYe.de.  (See  Buyer  F..)  fbng-fride' 

Fonseca,  J  da,  [Port.]  lexie.  fbkg.-St'JtU 

Fontaine.  (See  Lit  Fontaine,)  fbng-tlne,' 

Fontaines,  (See.  Dea  F,»it.ihiex,)fbng-U<.ne/ 

Fontan,  L.  XI.  [Fr,]  poet,, fbng-idng' 


trii'dci 
'i'dii  blam/ka 


Fontana,  T).  [It.]  nvc\M..fbn-iu'nd 

Fontanelle,  J.  G.  1).  U?r.]  wr.  fvna-ta-ntV 

Fonlanes,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  v.r.  fbng-tiine' 

Fontangcs,  M.  A.  Scoraille  de  l'.ousillc,  duchesse  dc, 

_  [Fr  ]  fbng-tiing'}:> 
Fontanier,  V.  [Fr.]  wr.  .fong-tii-n'i-e' 
Fontenay,  J.  15-  P>.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  fbngi-nd' 
Fontenelle,  15.  le  Bovier  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fbngt-ntV 
Forbin,  L.  N.  Ph.  A.  cointe  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  fbr-lang' 
Forbonnois,  Fr.  V.  de,  [Fr.  I  wr.  fbr-Lo-nd' 
Forcadel,  E.  [Fr.]  i>oeX,  for-k'd-atV 
Foroelli'ni,  E.  [It]  lexie.  for-chel-U'n'i 
Forchhammcr,  P.  W.  [Ger.]  !\nti([.  forch'iuim'mir 
Forest,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  fb-re' 

Forest  de  Bdlidor,  B.  [Fr.]  math,  fb-re'  de  be-l'i-dbr' 
Forfait,  P.  A.  L.  [Fr.]  st.  fbr-fu' 
ForgaeSj  F.  [Hung..]  hist. for-gatsh 
Forsku.1,  P.  [Swc]  bot.  fy'skoU 
Forssell,  C.  nf,  [Swe.]  wr.  fossil' 
Forster,  J.  P.  [Ger.]  nat.  fgr'sfer 
Fcrtebracio,  N.  [It.]  soUl.  fbr-it-bru/eho  Bang' 

Fortia  d'I'rhan,  marq.  of,  [Fr.]  antiq.  fbr-t'i-d'  dur- 
Fortier,  [Fr.]  cngr.  fbr-t'i-t' 
Forti(te)2iicrra,  N.  [It]  poet,  fdr-fi(te)gtcir'rU 
Fortoul.TI.  [Fr.]  st  fbr-tpp' 
Foscari,  Fr.  dose  of  Venice,  fbs'kd-r'i 
Foscolo,  U.  [It]  wr.  fbs'kn-lb 
Fossati.  G.  [It.]  wr.  fos-nd'fi 
Fosz,  II.  II.  [Norw.]  st.  fas 
Fothcrgill.  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  joth'ei'-gil 
Foucault,  N.  J.  [Fr]  antiq.  fpp-I.u' 
Fouche,  J.  duke  of  Otranto,  [Fr.]  st.  fop-she' 

Fouchier,  P.  de,  [D.]  pai.  fpp-sKi-t' 
Foucquet,  Ch.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  liiarsh.. fpp-ke' 

Foulis,  E.  and  A.  two  Scot,  p  int. 'fou'iis 

Foulon,  W.  [D.]  pwt.fpp-lbng' 

Fonque,  Ch.  F.  baron  de  la  Motto,  -\\r.fpp-kc' 

Fouquet,  [Fr.]  marsh,  fpp-ke' 

Fouquier  Tainville,  A.  Q.  a  bloodthirsty  republican  at 
the  time  of  the  Fr.  revolution,  fpp-k'i-e'  tang-vile/ 

Fouquieres,  J.  [D.]  pai.  fpo-k'i-ere' '    ,-. 

Foureroy,  A.  F.  de,  [Fr.] \vr.foor-kro-a' 

Fourier,  J.  B.  J.  do,"  [Fr.]  wr.  fop-r'i-c' 

Fourmont,  Ft  [Fr.]  ling,  fpor-mong' 

Fonrneaux,  [Fr.]  navig.  fpp'r-nd' 

Fournier,  P.  S.  [Fr.]  cmrr.  fppr-n'i-e' 

Fonrquevaux,   E.  de  Beccari,  baron  de,   [Fr.]  sold. 
fpork-ro'  ^ 

F'oy,  M.  S.  [Fr.]  gen.  f'o-d' 

Fracastoro,  G.  [It.]  poet,  fr'd-icas-ib'rb 

Frachctta,  G.  [It]  pol.  wr.  fra-ket't'd 

Fra-Diavolo,  properly  Mich.  Pozzo,  [It.]  robber,  fril 
d'i-ii'rb-lb 

Friihn,  Chr.  M.  [Ger.]  orient,  frame 

Fragonard,  N.  [Fr.]  pai.  frd-gb-ndre' 

Fraguier,  CI.  F.  [Fr.]  \wat.fra-g'i-e' 

Framery,  N.  St  [F..]  comp.  and  dram,  frdm-r'i' 

Franceschi,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  friin-clieu'l'l 

Franccschini.  M.  A.  [It.]  pai.  friin-chen-k'i'n'i 

Francesco   Francia,    (See   Iiaiboiini.)  friin-ches'kb 
fribi'di'd 

Francheville.  J.  du  Fresno  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  friingxh- 

Franchi,  A.  [It]  \K.S.fr'dn'l'i  Iv'lle' 

Fianchini,  F.  [It.]  poet,  frdil-lc'i'iii 

Francia,  F.  M.  [it]  pai.  frdii'clui 

Francia,  J.  G.  P.  de,  dictator  of  Paraguay,  frdn't7tii-a 

Franciotti,  N.  [It]  improvisator,/Va»-<:7i(OT£ 

Francke,  A.  II.  [Ger.]  fr'dn"l.  t 

Franckenstein,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  friin"7cen-stine' 

Franco-Barreto.  [Port]  poet,/m»7co  bih-re'id 

Franceeur,  L.  E.  [Fr.]  math,  fr'dng-k  dhr' 

Francois  Xavier.  (See  A'urie".)  f  iing-sc-d'  ks'd-v'i-e' 

Franeucci,  I.  [It.]  pai.  fr'dn-kppVcKi 

Frangipani,  F.  C.  conte  di,  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
Hungary,  fr'dnd-gl-pd'u'i 

Frank,' J.  P!  [Ger.]  phys.  frank 

Frank!,  L.  A.  [Ger.]  povt.fran/d 

Franqiiemont,      F.    conite     de,      [AVirtemberg,]     st. 
frangk-mbng' 

Franscini,  St.  [Swiss,]  statist.  fran-*7&/iii 

Fransoni,  Luiiri,  abp.  of  Turin,, frdn-sb'n'i 

Franz,  J.  [der.]  Hellenist,  friintu 

Fra.iZan,  F.  M.  [Swe.]  \)oct.  fiin-rene.' 

Fra  Paolo,  P.  P.  Sarpi.  [It]  hist,  frtipii'6-ld 

Frayle,  [Sp.]  gen.  fra'T-/e 

Fredegaire,  [Fr.]  hist,  f  e-de-gdre' 

Freiligrath.  F.  [Ger.]  poet,  fri'l'i-grate',  frl'lig-rate' 

Freinsheiniius,  John,  [Ger.]  &chu\.  frlns'hl'w'i-oos 

Frei^e    de    Andrada,   J.    [Port]    biog.    fre  'i-re  Ct 
dn-drii'dii 

Frelinghnysen.  T.  [N.  Amer.]  st  fre'ling-iiy-sii 

Freminet,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  fre-m'i-lie' 

Fremont,  John  C.  [Amer.  |  exped.  fre-mgnV 

Frcncau,  Philip,  [Amer.]  poet,  fre-nb' 

Frcrcs,  Th.  [D.]  pai.  frare 

Freret,  N.  [Fr.]  hist.  /",  e-rt' 

Freron,  E.  C.  [Fr.j  wr.  /  e-'bng' 

Fresnel,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  nat  f.-d-ne'/ 

Fresnny,  (See  Du,  F -esnoy.)  f  d-no-ii' 

Frennd",  W.  [Ger.]  lexic.  fro'ind 

Freyeinet,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  nut.  frd-.si-ne' 


Freyrc,  M.  [Sp.]  marsh,  f  e'l-   e 

Freytag,  G.  W.  Fr.  [Ger.]  ling.  fri'fdQ 

1'rezier.  A.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  /  e-.'i-e' 

Friant,  L.  count,  [Fr.]  gen.  fri-'dng' 

Friart,  11.  [Fr.]  archit  fr'i-'d  e' 

Frias,  [b>.]  duke  and  tt.  fi'i-iin' 

Friedemann,  Fr.  T.  [Ger.]  wr. /;  tV.>-muV 

Fries,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  f  'is 

Frieville,  [Fr.]  wr.  fri-vVe' 

Frimont,  J.  comte  de,  princo  of  Antrodocco,  [Aust.] 

cen.  fr'i-mbng' 
Fiiseh,  .f.  L.  [Ger.]  nat.  frinTi 
Friseblin,  N.  a  learned  German,  frisH'tine 
Fritzschc,  Chr.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theol.  fritn's/ie 
Froben,  John,  Frobenins,  [Ger.]  print ,/;  o'lin 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  [Eng.]  sea.  f  b'bish-er 
Frobe),  Julius,  [Ger.]  polit.  f  A'lel 
Frodoard,  [Fr.]  hist,  f  b-do-die' 
Friiblieh,  A.  E.  [Swiss.]  poet, frfii'liah 
Fioila,  Fruila,  king  offepain,/'  b'i-lii,  frppri-ld 
Froissart.  J.  [Fr.]  chron.  f  r-iis-siire' 
Frondeurs,  a  political  party  in  France./."onflr-<?Ar' 
Frondsberg,  Georg  von,  lord  of  Mindelheiin,  [Aust.] 

gen./,  qnda'bi-g 
Froriep,  Fr.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  phys.  f  b'r'ipe 
Frugoni,  C.  I.  M.  [It.]  pwt.f  oo-gb'n'i 
Fryxell,  A.  [Swe.]  hist,  f  iik-sU' 
Fiiebs,  Fnchsius,  [Ger.]  bot.  fnpks 
Fuentes,  Don  Pedro   Hcnriquez  d'Azevedo,  count  of, 

[Sp.]  sen.  foo-en'tes 
Fii  ger,  Fr.  II.'  '[Ger.]  pai.  fii'gir 
Fiihrich,  J.  [Bohem.]  pai.  f&'ricJi 
Fulbert  chanc.  of  France,  ftil-Xt'-e/ 
Fuilin,  Ch.  B.  [Dan.]  ywt.fpol'l'ine 
Fnnes,  G.  [S.  Amcr.j  hist.  Jpp'nes 
Funk,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  fppnk 
Furetiere,  A.  [Fr.]  lexic. ' fxtre-ti-ere,'' 
Furgault,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  fiir-gb' 
Furrer,  J.  [Swiss,]  st.  fppr'i  ir 
Fiirst,  J.  [Ger.]  orient,  'f  first 
Furstenberg,  Ger.  family,  fdr'stinr-btrg' 
Fusconi.  L.  [It]  wr.  fpos-kc'n'i 
Fuseli,  II.  [Swiss,]  pai! 'fu'se-Ti 
Fust  or  Faust,  J.  goldsmith  of  Mcntz;  to  him,  Gut- 

tenberg  and  Schceffer,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 

printing,  fppst,  foust 
Fiiszli,  J.  K.  [Swiss.]  pai.  fiis'Vi 
Fuzelier,  L.  [Fr.]  dram.  fuee-Vi-e' 
Fyt,  J,  [D.]  pai.  fUe 


G. 


Gaal,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  g'd-i'd 
Gabbiani,  A.  D.  [It.]  pai.  pah-1'i-a'n'i 
Gabelentz,  II.  C.  von  der,  [Ger.]  ling,  gii'i  e-iints 
Gabelsberger.  Fr.  X.  [Gcr.]   founder   of  stenography, 

gd'bils-bir'gi  • 
Gabler,  J.  Ph.  [Gen.  wr.  riih'le  ■ 
Gabrieli,  A.  [It]  mus.  gd-br'i-e'U 
Gabrielli,  Caterina,  [It]  singer.  gu-br'i-el'Vi 
Gabrino,  A.  chief  of  a  sect  of  Fr.  fanatics.  fii-br'i'rb_ 
Gachupines,   Europeans,  settled  in  S.  America,  g'd- 

chpp-p'i'ne-i 
C.acon,  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  ga-fong' 
Gaddi,  name  of  several  It.  painters,  giid'd'i 
Gadc,  Niels  W.  [Dan.]  comp.  ga'de 
Gaelen,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ch'd'lin  (ga'lin) 
Gaetano,  S.  [It]  pai.  g'd-t-i'd'vb 
Gafurio,  F.  [It.]  wr.   gii-pp'i'i-d 
Gagarin,  J.  [Kus.]  prince  and  st  gii-gd'r'iii 
Gaiini,  [It]  encr.  giid-gl'n'i 
Gagliardi,  D.  [It.]  med.  wr.  g'di-yiir'd'i 
Cngnisr   T,  [Fr,] '-.-.riint    r;.-./  ..  ■  r 
Gaguin,  It.  [Fr.]  lust,  gd-i  dug' 
Gail,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  philol.  gdl 

Gaillard,  G.  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  giii-ydre'  (giVi-v'drc') 
Gaillardet,  Fr.  [Fr.]  (Irani. g'dl-yar-fe'  (cd-'i-i :a--''i') 
Gaillardin,   C.    [Fr.]    wr.    (dd-viir-Cing'  (gi^i-.rdr- 
Gaimard,  P.  [Fr.]  trav.  ga-mare'  Iddng' 

Galateo,  A.  [It]  wr.  gli-iii-te'o 
Galeano.  (J.  [It]  med.  wr.  gdde-il'nb 
Galiani.  F.  [It]  wr.   gii-l'i-d-in 
Gr.len,  B.  von,  [Ger.]  bp.  anil  gen.  pfi'fill 
Galhegos,  M.  de.  [Port]  poet,  pdl-ie'rppa 
Gnligai.  E.,  wife  to  Concini.  marsh,  nf  Aricre, ga-li-giil 
Galilei,  Galileo  de,  [It]  astron.  ga-Fi-le'i 
Gall,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  phvsiol.   pal 
Gallais,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  gd-hl' 
Gallait,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.    f -it -Id' 
Galland.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.   gii-Vdiuf 
Gallas,  M.  count  of,  [Aust]  sen.  g'dl'l'ds 
Galle,  J.  O.  [Ger.]  nslron.  rdl'.'e 
Gallego,  Don  Juan  Nicasio,  [Pp.]  poet,  gal-ye'Qb 
Galleu'os    [Sp.]  pai.    g&l-rt't «>' 
Galletti.  J.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  hist.  ri'd-le'Ti 
Gallo,  M.  M.  marq.  [It]  St.  gdl/lb 
Gallois.  L.  [Fr.i  hist.   gu^'K-ii' 
Gallotche,  I..  [Fri  pai.  pi'-1rt"7,' 
Gallaeei,  G.  P.  [It.]  wr.  gal-lpOt'M 
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Gahippi,  15.  calied  il  Buranello,  [it.]  mus.  g'd-lppp'pn 
Galvam,  A.  [Port.]  gov.  of  the  Moluccas,  gdl-v'd'ppng 
Galvani,  A.  [it-]  hat.,  discoverer  of  animal  electricity, 

g~.il- cd'n'i  .— -. 

Galysio,  Duarte,  [Port.]  hist,  gdl-t'd'opng 
Galvez,  [Sp ■  ]  poet,  g'dl'relh 
Gama,  Yasco  do,  [Port:]  sea.  gii'mii 
Gamaehes,  E.  S.  [Fr.]  \vr.  ga-mashe' 
Ganiba,  B.  [It.]  biog.  gam'b'd 
Gambara,  v.  [It.]  poetess,  g'dm'Jdi-rii 
Gambart,  [Fr  ]  astrom.  gang-bare' 
Gamon,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  ga-mbng' 
Gangam  Hi,  family  name  of  pope  Clement  XIV.  g'dn- 

g'd-nel'l'i 
Ganilh,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  g'd-n'Uy' 
Gannal,  J.  N.  [it.]  glln-n'dV 
Gans,  \i.  [Gey.]  jur.  guns 
Gantheanme,  [Fr.]  admir.  gang-tome' 
Garamond,  C.  [Fr.]  engr.  gil-rd-mbnq' 
Garat,  D.  J.  comto  de,  [Fi-.\st.jra-rd,' 
Garavaglia,  [It.]  engr.  g'd-r'd-i'dl 'yd 
Gamy,  M.  de,  [Sp.]  st.  qa-ra'i 
Garbled,  L.  [It]  pai.  gti ■-b'i-e'r'i 
Garciio,  (See  Corren  C.)  g'd  •-s'i'ppng 
Garcia  de  la  Iluerta,   [Sp.]    poet,   gdr-ffii'ii  de    lit 

gpp-e  ''I'd 
Garcia  de  Mascarcnliss,  B.   [Port]  poet,  g'dr-s'i'd  de 

mih-ha-ftn/yus 
Garcia*,  king  of  Navarre,  gar-fft'i'iis 
Garcilaso  (properly  Garcia  .  Lasso)  de  la  Vega,  [Sp.] 

poet,  g'd ■•-I'Ci-lU'sd  de  I'd  xe'ijd 
Garcia  de  Tassy,  [Fr.]  orient.  g'd. '-rang'  dii  ids-s'V 
Garczynski,  [Pol.]  poet,  gar-elCins'le'i 
Girdanne,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  wr.  g'd: -dun' 
Garclel,  P.  G.  [Fr.]  ballet  dancer,  g'dr-del' 
Girlie,  (Sao  La  Gardie.)  gar-dV 
Gardin-Du.'Hesnil,  [Fr]  ling,  g":  '-dang'  du-me-n'W 
Gardiner,  S:.  [Fug.  J  cban.  "gar  diner 
Gamahl!    Ciscpr:'    [It  J  £'11    r:.d'Jr:'di 
G-iribay  y  Zamalloa,   [Sp.]   hist.    g'd-i'i-bdri  'i  thil- 

m  "I'.-yb'd 
Garnoray,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  game-rat. 
Garnsriu,  A.  .J.  [Fr.]  an-oriaut,  g'drne-rdng' 
G-iniier,  J.  J.  [I .'.]  hist,  giii'-n'i-e' 
G.vrofalo,  B.  [It.]  pai.  g'd-ro'fd-lo 
Garrick,  D.vvi  1,  [Fug.]  actor,  gd  -'rib 
Garri  lo  de  Yiilena,   [Sp.]  wr.  g'dr-i'i'db  de  v'll-ye'nii 
Garrigo,  .1.  [S|>.]  wr.   giir-r'i'gb 
Garsaiilt,  F.  II.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  g'dr-so' 
Garve,  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  giir'ie 
Gartner,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  arc-bit.  re  -t'ner 
Garzoni,  M.  [It.]  lexic.  g'd  ■S-soVi 
G.isali,  bvna.ius  of  Aba   Hamcd  Muhammed  Geined- 

iliii  al  Taiusi,  [Per.]  wr.  gii-tii'i'i 
G .I3:ui  Cam,  (.Mabinud   Ben   Argun   Chan,)  Chan  of 

the  Mongols,   gii-s'.ine'  ch'dne 
Giicoiga;,  G.  old  Ens.  poet,  gas-koin' 
Gaskell.  [Eng.1  w:-.  gtts'kel 
G.issin  li,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  gax-sdng-cTi',  gas-sen'tVi 
Gvssion.irt,  Ch.  L.  Cadet  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  glls-s'i-7:ppr/ 
Giu'mn,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  giii-n-bncr1 
GUst.m  da  Foix,  dake   of  Nemours,  [Fr.]  sold,    gcis- 

tb  fj'  d'i  fh-'d' 
O'l'.e.u,  [Fr.]  sculp,   gii-'u' 
Gittal,  [F.-.J  lexis.  ga-'eV 
Gittoli,  E.  [it.]  liist.   gill'to-Ul 

Gatterer,  .1.  Ch.  [Gor.]  wr.  gdt'fe-rer  [gov-,  go 

Gin,  C!i.  Fr.  [Grr-.]  archit.  of  the  Fr.  government, 
Oiubil,  G.  ['•>.]  hist,   ru-'d' 

G  i:icho>,  armed  shepherd-;  in  La  Plata,  g'd'oo-chbs 
Oil  lin,  M.  M.  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  ro-ddncf 
Only,  Fr.    B.    II.    W.   von,    [Ger.]   poet  of  Scotch 

descent,  goii/dT, 
Or.isrmmi,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  gon'e  ■-mihi' 
Gi alalia,  G.  [Fr  ]  wr.   gbl-ming' 
O  idtier,  L.  [Fr  [   wr.   gb-ti-ef 
Gaupp,  13.  Th.  [:)e:-.]  prof,  goup 
Gaits*,  Ch.  Fr.  [Oct.]  math,  gout 
G  fisjen,  [Swiss,]  di.-.  gaws't'eii 

Giithey,  E.  M.  [Fr.]  cnain.  go-f.V  [-rc-q' 

G.tatier  d'A-;  itv.  J.  [Fr.]   pai.  and  engr.  gu-i'i-e'  d'd- 
Oavar  1.  II.  [Fr.]  anat.  gii-vd  '«' 
Givailia,  [Fr.]  poet,  g'd-ro-dibig' 
Gavazzi,  A.  [It.]  priest,  gti-v'dt'si 
Gaveaax,  P.  [Fr]  oom'i.  gd-vb' 
Giiy-L  issa-!,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  chem.  ga-ltiis-siifc' 
Gvyotd-i  Pitavid,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  g'd-iio'  d'i pi-t'd-viil' 
Gebler,  'P.  Pli.  ron,  [Ger.]  dram.  giVUr 
Geefs,  W.  [Bel-]  sculp,  gefs 
Geel,  J.  [!)']  wr.    cjr'e 
G.'er,  Ch.  dr.,  [S\re.]  nat.  ye.'e 
Ge  like.  Fr.  [Go.r.]  schnl.  re'  H-le 
Gehe,  E.  II.  ['ror.]  poet,  geiie 
Gahler,  J.  S.  X.  [Ger.]  \vv.  rt'ler 
Geih.d,  E.  [T-.0-.]  poet,  gVJ.il' 
Geissv,   \.  [1-.]  rabbi,  aire- 
G.-ije;-,  E.  G.  [Swe.]  hist.  '/>  ir 
Geisniar,  inro-i  <>'',  [Kus.]  con.  rls'm'd,- 
Geiza,  I.ia:;  of  ITiin-T-y,   rc-'i-'H 
Gs\i.p.,  01.,  nio-a  ].-ivnvn  nndef  the  name  Claude  Lor- 

raia,  [Fr.]  pai.  t'-'i.' 


Gelli,  G.  [It.]  poet,  dgel'n 

Geilert,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.J  poet,  rel'Je  -i 

Gemelli-Carreri,  G.  V.  [it]  wr    dge-mel'Vi  Ic'dr-re'r'i 

Gemignano,  V.  di  San,  |i:.J  pai.  <■ ge-m'in-y'd'nb 

Ocnciito,  G.  [It.]  pool,  clge  i-cliVno 

Gendre,  (See  ha  Ucnttrt.)  g.inadr 

Genelli,  B.  [Ger.]  designer.  ge-nil'Fi, 

Genest,  Ch.  CI.  [Fr.]  poe.t,  ge-ne' 

Genga,  B.  [It.]  anat.  cgert'gil 

Gengishan,    ( loader  of  the  Monguls,  dsJien-g'i-shan, 

Gengiskhan,  (     (-g'in-k'dn 

Genlis,  St.  F.  comtesse  de,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  g'dng-Ti' 

Gennari,  C.  [It.]  pai.  dge:i-nu',  'i 

Gennaro,  J.  A.  [Itjjnr.  wr.  dgen-nci'nd 

Gcnnatas,  [Greek,]  st.  gen-na-tiis' 

Genoels,  A.  [D.]  pai.  ge-npplx',  ge-nppW 

Genoudc,  A.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  g'i-nppde,' 

Genovesi,  A.  [It.]  wr.  d 'ge-nb-i  e'.-u 

Genserich,  It.  Goiiserico,  king  of  the  Vandals,  gen'- 

fsts-ri!;,  ge.'t'ze-ric'i,  dgen-ae-r'i'io 
Gensfleisch,  (See  Gutienberg,)  nens'fash 
Gensonne,  A.  [Fr.]  girondist,  g'dng-'ub-ne' 
Gentile,  L.  [D.]  pai.  g'ing-fiia' 
Gentileschi,  0.  [it.]  pai.  dgen-i'ide-.'Vi 
Gentili,  A.,  Gentilis,  [It]  jur.  wr.  dgen-tVVi 
Gentoos,  inhabitants  i  f  Hindustan,  ogen-tpps' 
Gentz,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.TpolU.  wr.  genu 
Geoffrin,  M.  Th.  II.  [Fr.]  goj'-f,  dn<£ 

Geoffroy,  Et.  L..[Fr.]  nat.  gv  -frd-8,' 

Georg  Danilowitsch,  prince  of  Moskwa,  ge-qrg'  d'd- 

nii'Zd-vitsh 
Georg  Petrowitsch,  (See  C.zern)/.')  ge-org' peftro-viish 
Georgel,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  hist.  gpr-geM 
Georges,    M.,    or    Georges- Wcymer,    [Fr.]     actress, 

gjrgi  vd-me  -a' 
Georgiades,  A.  [Greek.]  wr.  ge-dr-rn-ii'des 
Geppert,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  philol.  pep'peri 
Gerando,  J.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   ge-rdng-diV  [not't'i 

Gerard  dclle  Notii,   (See.  Ilolit 'iprst,)  gz-riire'  de'.'/e 
Gerard  de.  Eayneval,   J.  M.  [Fr.]   diplom.  ge-riirc' 

d'i  rdvc-v'dV 
Gerarden,  S.  [Fr.]  nat.  gz-r'dr-d'dng' 
Gerardin,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  ge-riir-ddng' 
Gerbais,  .1.  [Fr.]  wr.  ger-ba' 

Gerbier,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr]  wr.  ge  ■-b'i-e'  [!/<~>ng') 

Gerbillon,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  mission,  ge'-i'il-ybng'  {-b'i-'i- 
Gerhardt,  Paul,  [Gor.]  wr.  ge  ■e'idirdt 
Gericault.  Th.  [Fr.]  pai.  gt-ri-lb' 
Gerlach,  F.  D.  [Ger.]  philol.  ge.-'l'dt'i 
Gerlachc,  E.  C.  baron  do,  [Beltr.]  st   ger-lushe' 
Germar,  E.  Fr.  [Gor.]  prof,  gi.'mdi- 
Germyn,  S.  [D.j  pai.   ger'mine 
Gerning.  J.  Ch.  [Gor.]  ontomol.  re  ''ning 
Gorsdorff,  Ch.  Fr.  V".   ron.  [Go:-.]  gen',  cirs'dprf 
Gerson,  J.  do,  [Fr.]  thoo'I.  ge.  ■song' 
Gorstiieker,  Fr.  [Ger.]  trav.  f;e  id'eh'le- 
Gerstenberg,  II.  W.  von,  [Dr.n.]  st.  ger'xtin-berg' 
Gerstner,  Fr.  A.  von.  [Bohem.]  engin.  gerU'ner 
Gorvaise,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  ge.  --rr.-.c' 
Gervasoni,  N.  [It.]  jar.  wr.  dge'-vii-sb'ii'i 
Gesenins.  Fr.  II.  TV.   [Ger.]  orient.  gc-:.e'n'i-pps 
Gesner,  C.  von,  [Ger.]  hot.  ge.j'i.ir 
Gessi,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  Cges'di 
Geszler,   Albrecht,   called   G.   von  Bruneck,  gio'lir 

fori  brpp'neld 
Geszner,  S.  [Ger.]  poet,  gis'ner 
Geuns,  St.  van.  [D.]  hot.  (7<hV!3 
Genss,  J.  M.  [Ger.]  math,  gois 
Gfriirer.  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  hist.  ge-fre%'rer 
Gherardesca,  It.  family,  ge-rdi'-des'lcB 
Ghirardacci,  A.  Ch.  [it.]  hist,  g'i-riir-diit'ch'i 
Gliiberti,  Lorenzo,  [It.]  scuip.  g'i-ler'l'i 
Ghirlandajo,  D.  [It.]  pai.  g""-!'iv-dii''i-v 
Ghi3i,  [it.]  family  of  artists,  g'i'A 
Ciacomazzi,  [It.]  wr.  dg"t-J:d-m'dt's'i 
Giamberti,  G.  [It.]  pai.  etc.  r/gdni-he-'fi, 
Giambullari,  P.  Fr.  [It.]  hist,  d g'im -bop! -Id' r'i 
Gianibolli,   F..   or   Gianibelli,   [it.]    aiehit.    dga-nii- 

jiel'li,  dgdm-belTi 
Gianni,  Fr.  [It.]  improvisat.  dg'in'n'i 
Gi.mnone,  P.  [II.]  hist,  dg'in-ub'r.e 
Giardini.  G.  [It.]  wr.  dg'd  •-cvVni 
Gibbon,  Edw.  [Ehp.]  hist,  g'di'bn 
Gibert,  B.  [Fr.]  wr. •  g'l-l e  -e' 
Gichtel,  J.  O.  [Ger.]  mystic,  giafi'iel 
Giedroyc,  [Pol.]  prince  and  gen.  g'i-e-dro'its 
Giolgud,  [Pol.]  gen.  gyel'gppoL 
Giescler,  J.  IC.  L.  [Ger.]  hist.  gVze-ler. 
Gilford,  Wm.  [Enrr.]  poet,  nif'u'd 
Gigli,  G.  properly  Nenci,  [It.]  dram,  dg'il'yi 
Gigot  do  la  Peyronie.   F.  founder  of  the  academy  of 

siirser-ns  in  Pa;i-  >'.  ■'''•  ''-  '  -  /"'*'  "  ''■" 
Gilbert,  N.  J.  L.  [Fr.]  satir.  poet,  gll-he  ■«' 
Gil  Bias,  a  romance  by  Le  Sage,   Sp.  ciiil  bliis,  Fr. 

g'U  bids 
Gilchrist.  J.  [Fr.]  orient.  niJ.'!--ht 
Gil  las  with  the  byname  the  Wise,  [En:".]  wr.  gil'das 
Gilfillan,  lie  v.  Geo.  [Scot,]_r.uth.  gil-fil'un 

Gilii,  F.  S.  fit]  wr.  fg't'lfi 
Gilles,  N.  [Fr.]  hist,  gil 


Gillies,  J.  [Scot.]  hist,  gil'les  ^ 

Gillot,  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  gil-yV  (gl-'i-ya) 

Gilly!  V,.  [Fr.]  wr.  gV.-y'i'  (gQ-y'O 

Gilpin,  W.  [iaii]  mi-,  gd'pin 

Gil  Polo,  G.  [Sp.]  poet,  ch'il-pb'lb 

Gilray,  J.  [En--'.]  caricaturist,  gil'rry 

Gil  Vicente,  [Port.]  dram.  g'U  r'i-;-e.>i'ie  \_:-di-fe 

Gil  y  Zarate,    Don  Antonio,  [Sp.]   draiii.  cii'il  'i  i'.d'f- 

Gimignano,  Vincenzo  da  San,  [It.]  pai.  d g'i-m'in-yd'no 

Gimma,  G.  [It.]  wr.  dg'im'mil 

Ginani,  P.  P.  [It.]  wr.  dgi-nii'n'i 

Ginguone,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  hist,  fing-rc-r.e' 

Ciobeiti,  V.  [It.]  philos.  dgo-ler'h 

Giocondo,  Fra  Giovanni,  [it.]  archit.  dgb-kon'db 

Gioja,  F.  [It.]  sea.  improver  of  the  compass,  cgb'"i-'d 

Giordano,  L.  [it.]  pai.  dgbr-dd'ub 

Giorgi,  A.  A.  [It.]  orient,  dgbrd'gi 

Giorgione  da  Castolfranoo,   properly  Giorgio   Barba- 
rclli,  [It.]  pai.  dgprd-go'ir a  dii  I.utt-lcl-t'ri'.n'i.Q 

Giottino,  T.  properly  Stefano,  [It.]  pai.  dgct-fl'nb 

Giotto,  properly  Ambrogiotto  Burdone,  [It.]  pai.  etc. 
dgot'tb 

Giovane  (Giovine)  Italia,  name  of  a  secret  political 
party,  dgb'rii-ne  'i-iui'i-ii 

Giovanni  da  Udine,  [It.]  pai.  dgb-vdn'n'i  dii  pn'dii-ne 

Giovini,  A.  A.  Biancla,  [it.]  publicist,  dgb-vViii 

Giovio,  P.,  or  P.  Jovius,  [It.]  hist,  dgi/r'i-b 

Oiraldi,  G.  B.  called  Cintio,  [It.]  poet,  dg'i-rdl'Ci 

Girard,  G.  [Fr.]  ling,  g'i-r'dre' 

Girai'det,  A.  [Fr.]  mythol.  g'i-riir-de' 

Girardin,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gl-r'dr-da -;g' 

Girardon,  Fr.  [Fr]  sculp,  g'i-i'iir-cor.g' 

Giraudeau.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  gi-rc-cb' 

Giraudet,  Th.  [Fr.]  wr.  gl-"b-de' 

Giraud-Soulavie,  A.  [Fr.J  wr.  gi-rb'  spp-Jii-rV 

Ch-iJt  Dnvi'.itr,   Ch,    1      [):■'!-,]    gram     gi    -J    di' 
v'i-v'i-e' 

Girod  (de  l'Ain),  A.  [Fr.]  vice-pros,  gi-rb'  (de-ling') 

Girodet-Trioson,   A.  A.  L.  de  Coussy,  [Fr.]  pai.  g"i- 
ro-de'  tr'i-o-sbng' 

Girolamo  da  Santa  Crocc,  [It]  pai.  dg'i-rb-ld'mb  dii 
s'dn'tii  l:rb'che 

Giron,   Don   Pedro  Tcllez,  duquc  de  Ossuna,   [Sp.] 
viceroy  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  cli'i-run' 

Giron  de  Buzareingues,  [Fr.]   physiol.  g'i-rong'  de 
Msd-r&ng-g' 

Gicondins,  members  of  a  Fr.  political  party,  Girondo, 
g'i-rong-dang' 

Gironi,  It.  [it.]  wr.  dgi-rb'n'i 

Giroud,  [It.]  poet,  gi-rpp' 

Giroust,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gi-rpp' 

Gisborne,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  gi»'borne 

Gismondi,  [It.  |  lnineraloc.  dg'is-mon/Cl 

Giseke,  N.  D.  [Ger.]  v.-\:"g'i';.e-ie 

Giulano,    (di   Slajano,)    [It.]    sculp,    dgpp-lil'no    (cTi 
mii-'i-ii'nb) 

Gi-alianelli,  A.  P.  [It.]  wr.  d gpp-i'i-d-i: el'i'i 

C  udini.  C-   ['t.]  1  C.t    :  goc  Wni 

Giu'.io  Eomano,  [It.]  pai.  dgpo'l'i-b  rb-mil'r.o 

Gitmti,  L.  A.  [It.]  print,  cgpp'n'ti 

Giusti,  G.  [It  "J  poet,  dgpp-i  Ci 

Giustiniani,  B.  [II.]  hist.'  dgpps-fi-in-d'n'i 

Gjiirwoll,  C.  C.  [Swe.]  wr.  ye\i  -e'rel 

Glaszbrennor,  A.  [Gor.]  wr.  glda'bi  en'nei- 

Glatz,  ,T.  [Gor.]  wr.  gluts 

Glauber,  J.  R.  [Ger.]  pbys.  glou'J  if 

Gleditsch,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  gli'diUTi 

Gleichen,  Fr.  AY.  von,  [Ger.]  nat.  gl'i'T^ e:i 

Glei^,  Pvev.  Geo.  Bob.  [Eng.]  auth.  gleg 

Gleim,  J.  W.  L.  [Gov.]  poet,  glime 

Glendower,  Owen,  [Wei.]  prince,  glin-dow'er 

Glinka,  F.  N.  [Bus.]  wr.  gTin'Vd 

Glinski,  Michael,  [Pol.]  traitor,  gVinfVi  \ritsh. 

Gljeb  Jurjewitsch,   prince   of  Kiew,   gh  e. '>   yoor'ye- 

Gl'obig,  II.  E.  von,  [Ger.]  jar.  glo'lig 

Glocker,  E.  Fr.  [Ger.]  inineralog.  glqlc'ker 

Gloucester,  W.  F.  duke  of.  [Ensr,]  (iold-marsh.  glos'ier 

Gluck,  J.  Chr.  von,  [Ger.]  comp.  nlvoh 

Cluck, \Chr.  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]jur.  g/iii: 

Gmelin.'.T.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  grr.e-rinz' 

Gmelin,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  hot.  gme-i"ine' 

Gnaditsch,  N.  I.  [Bus.]  poet,  gnd'ditsh 

Gneisonan.    A.    count   Neidhard  oi;   [Prus.]  marsh. 

gni'r.e-nou 
Gobelin,  G.  [Fr]  dyer,  gbbe-ld-ig' 
Goblet  d'Ah  iella,  Alb.  J.  count,   [Belg.]  gen.  gb-lle' 

ddl-v'i-ej'lii 
Go'ckingk,  L.  Fr.  G.  von.JGer.]  poet,  geWkink 
Godeau,  A.  [Fr.]  theol.  go-do'     ^. 
Godofrov,  D.  [Fr.Jhist.  qbde-f.b-'d' 
0  iilewy'k,  M.  [D.]  fern.  pai.  gb-de-vUc' 
Oodin,'L.  [Fr.]  math,  go-dang' 
Godolin,  P.  de,  [Fr  ]  poet,  gb-db-idng' 
Goriolphin,  S.  [En-_'.]  poet,  qodul'fin 
Godoy,  M.  do,  [Sp.]  st.  gb-db-V 
Godunow,  (See  So/'U  Goduni  k:)  go-dpo-nof 
Goedaert,  J.  [D.]  ]iai.  gop'd'drtc 
Goens,  B.  M.  van,  [D.]  philol.  QOpna 
Gnerros,  -I.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  rSi.  ■'.  is 
Geertz.  John  O.  barhn  of,  [Gor.]  sold.  etc.  g&rts 
Goes,  II.  van  dor,  [D.]  pai.  gpps 
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Gresli  von  Eheiiheim,  [uiT.]  [mot,  ptftisH'i  fo;i  r,.i..- 

Goebhals,  F.  V.  [Ucig.j  wr,  in.ii.i'.s  [hime' 

Gcethe,  J.  W.  vou,  [Our.]  poeY.  etc.  f.ra'.'e 

Goetz  von  Berlic-dngcii,  (Sec  Berliuldugen,,)  geftts 

Goez,  J.  A.  ]:.  [;).]  nat.  gpps 

Goez.  Dam.  do,  [Port,]  hist.  go'is 

Gotfaux,  F.  -I.  [Fr.]  hist.  ^«T/J/" 

Gogol,  N.  W.  [ lv us. J  novel,  go'gril 

Goguet,  A.  T,  [Fr]  wr.  gl-ge' 

Gokier,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  gb-'i-e' 

Gois,  [Ft;]  sculp.  riii-il1 

Goijen,  J.  van,  [IX]  put.  goVbl 

Golilfnsz,  G.  A.  [Her.  |  prof.  (.old'/oos 

Gohloni,  0.  [It]  poet,  gi/l-db  n'i 

Golenisehtschew,  (See  Kill usoir.)  gb-le.-vishVsl.ef 

Golowin,  F.  A.  [I'us.]  clian.  gd-lji-v'in/ 

Goltz,  A.  Fr.  F.  count,  [Prus.]  st.  r/o.V.s 

Golyzin,  W.  regent  of  Russia,  gd-lu'Win 

G  :::wrn   F   X-   :!:    [<ij>.]  1  :;';.    ■■'"  ■  '"-     :i 

Gombaul  I,  IT.  Ogior  do,  [Fr.]  poet,  gong-W 

Gfornberville,   Marin   le   Eoi   de,    [Fr.]    poet,    gbng- 

ber-r'ilc' 
Gomes,  J.  B.  [Port]  traged.  giVmet 
Gomez  de  Ciudad-Ecal,  A.   [Sp.]   poet,  gb'meth  de 

IXi-pp-ddd'  re-til' 

Gondouin,  [Fr.]  archit,  gbng-doo-dng' 

Gondrin.  L.  A.  du  Pardaillan  de','  more  known  under 

the  name  duke  of  Antin,  [Fr.]  court,   gong-drdng' 
Gongora  y  Argoto,  L.  de,   [Sp.]  poet,  gon/go-rd  'i 

dr-gb'te 
Giinner,  N.  Th.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  g^M'tiir 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  II.  [Sp.]  gen.  with  the  byname 

el  gran  Capital!,  gd.i-dil  a>  de.  kbr'do-vd 
Gonzaga.  It.  family.  gond-sd'gd 
Gonzalez,  j.  [Sp.J  sea.  gon-thd'leth 
Goppo.rt,  II.  K.  [Ger.]  hot.  g&J2.iA 
Gorani,  G.  conte  di,  [It.]  polii.  wr.  gb-rd'n'i 

Goray.  J.  de,  pp.]  sea.  go-rd  l 
Gore'eki,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  go-re's'/.'i 

Gvor°V'  !  Arthur,  [Hung.]  gen.  gdb.r'ge-i,  dyt&rdy 
Gorioiiiiles,  J.  [Jewish]  hist,  ,:r.-r'i-b'n'i-des 
Qorislawa,  wife  to  prince  Wladimir  of  Novogoroil, 

gd-it'ala-va 
Gornieki,  [Pol]  wr.  gbr-nits'k'i 
Gorostiza,  [Mow]  st.  go-roh-ti'thd 
Gortschakow,  Ens.  family,  gu  •t-ilm-X'ofi 
G  osarvari,  [tiling.]  poet,  gb-shii  ■e-rii'r'i 
Gosehel,  K.  F.  [Ger.]  philos.  wr.  g^H'uMl 
Giisehen,  J.  Fr.  L.   [Ger.]  j  ir.  gtfti'snin 
Gossec.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  coinp.  go  -nek' 
Gosselin,  P.  Fr.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gbss-lang' 
Goszczynski,  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  gnsh-ch'ins'k'i 
Goth,  iibp.  ofI;p..ala,  gate 
Gothol're  !,  I).  [Fr]  jar.  wr.  go-ib-fred' 
Gottfried  von  Nifen,  [Ger.]  poet,  rot'/', 'id foil  infill 
Gottsohed,  J.  Co.  [Ger.]  wr.  go*'slied. 
Gdtzeii,  J.  count,  [  lust.]  gen.  geUt'sin, 
Gonehet,  CI.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpp-ahe' 
Goudelin,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  gppde-lang' 
Goudimel,  CI.  [Fr.]  comp.'  'gpp-d'i-meV 
Goudoever,  A.  van,  [D.J  wr.  gat'dpp-vir 
Gouffier,  (See  Ctioiseid,)  gon-'i-e' 
Gouges,  M.  0.  de,  [Fr.]  fen'i.'  dram,  gangs 
Goiigh,  P.  [EngJ  archreol.  gof 
Gonjet,  CI.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpo-ge' 
Gou'jon,  J.  [Fr.]  sculp,  gon-gnng' 
Goulard,  Th.  [Fr.]  surgie'.'wr.  gpp-ldref 
Goulin,  J.  [Fr]  moil.  wr.  goo-Id  ig' 
Gonpil,  .1.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  ined.  wr.  goo-pi!' 
Gourgaud,  G.  baron  dr.  [Fr.]  gen.  goo. --go' 
Gourville,  J.  II.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  gpjr-vVe' 
Gousserant,  Domin.  (See  &pat/a,)  gppss-rdng' 
Gousset,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpps-se'     ' 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  L.  [Fr.]  st.  gop-v'i-bng'  sang  sire 
Govea,  A.  [Port.]  philol.  gb-re'il 
Gower,  .1.  [Erig.]  poet,  ao-e  •  (goit'nr)^ 
Goya  y  Lnciontes,  Fr.  [Sp.]  pai.  gd'yii'ilpp-th'i-eii'tes 
Goyen,  J.  van.  [i).J  pai.  gt.-Tue, 

Goyer,  G.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  go-ii-i/i/  . 

Go/.lan,  L.  [Fr.J  roinane.  goe  Vang' 

Gozzi,  Carlo,  count,  [It.]  poet    go/fs'i 

Gozzoli,  l'enozzo,  [It.]  pai.  gid's'o-Vi 

Graauw,  II.  [!).]  pai.  (j  Se-oo 

Grabbe,  Ch.  Fr.   [tier.]  poet,' rr" iih'be 

Orabe,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  div.  gr'd'ie  [?^i 

Qraberg  von  Ilemsii,  .1.  [Swe  ]  wv.  g  'o'l/ergfonhem'- 

Grabowski,  Pol.  family,  g.'ii-'  ors'L'i 

Graeian,  15.  [Sp.]  wr.  "(/  ■drVOrliiif 

Gradenigo,  P.  doge  of  Venice,  (/  ii-dr-n'i'go 

Grlife.  K.  F.  von,' [Ger.]  surg.  g.a'^e 

Graff,  E.  G.  [Ger.]  ling,  grit/ 

Graeme,  J.  [Scot.]  poet,  gr'imc. 

Grafiigny,    Fr.   d  Isseinbourg  d'llajiponcourt,    [Fr.] 

poetess,  grd-f'in-y'if 
Grailly,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  sold,  grui-i/'i',  grii-i-yV 
Grain  d'Orge,  A.  [Fr.]  inv.  of  Damask  linen,  to  which 

he  gave  the  name  haute-lice,  grdng  dorge 
Gramaye,  J.  B.  [Flem.1  poet,  grii-mii'i/r 
Grammonr,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  marsh,  gra-mong' 


Granara,  G.  [It.]  arclueol.  grii-nu'ra 

Giaile.t,  Yv.  .'.1.  [i-'.'.j  pai.  g.-ii-uc'    . 

Grand  d  Atissy,  (See  Le  G.  d'A.)  grdng  dos-nV 

Grahdidiei'i  Pn.  A.  [Fr.]  hist.  ;/  ang  u'i-d'i-g.' 

Grandjean    de    Fouciiy,    [Fr.J    wr.    griing-giing'   de 

fpp-s.Vi/ 
Graildmaisoii,  M.  [Fr.]  terrorist,  g  •Hiig-ma-sdng' 
Grandval,  Ch.  [Fr.]  actor,  griing-ri'd' 
Grangeret  de    Lagrange,   [Fr.]  orient,   gr'dng-ge-re' 

de  I'a-g  'iing-ge 
Grani.-r,  called  de  Cassagnac,  Adolphe,   [Fr.]   public. 

grii-n'i-R'  de  7c'ds-mn-yuk' 
Granmon'.,  a  Fr.  filibuster,  griiiig-mong' 
Granucci,  N.  [It.]  poet,  gra-nppt't  h'i 
Granvelh',  /  A.  Perrcnot,  eirdi'ri.  of,  [-p.]  st.  grdng- 
(Jranvella,  )      re'',  grdn-rfl'iid 
Graslin,L.  F.  [.-'i-.]  •■•■■.  gru-ldi-g' 
Grasson,  M.  [Fr.]  antiq.  grih-d'ig' 
Graswiuck  ■!.  Th.  [D.]  1  ;wy.e:-,  g  iis'riii"kel 
Grataroli,  G.  [It.l  wr.  gr'd-t'i-  o'Ci 
Grattan.  Henry,  [Ir.]  st.  grdt'an 
Graun,  Ch.  II.  [Ger.]  comp.  ;'  ■otin 
Gravedon,  [Fr.]  pai.  g  -Urc-dong' 
Graved.  M.  K.  F.  YV.  [Ger.]  wr.  gru'/H 
Gnivelot,  II.  F.  Boui'goignon,  [Fr.]  eugr.  g  •'dee-lb' 
Graveson,  .).  II.  A.  de,  [Fr  ]  wr.  grave-song' 
Gravina,  C.  [Sp.]  adm.  from  Naples,  r-'i'-fifnd 
Givcourt,  J.  15.  >i.  Villaret  de,  [Fr.]  [>oet,  gre-koor' 
Oveendugb,  G.  I!.  [Fng.]  geol.  yri'nof  'L 

Gregoire,  II.  F.  count,  former  bp.  of  Bb'is.  g  •n-go-dre' 
Gregory,  O.  Gilbert,  [Fog-]  math,  gi'ig'h-'ry 
Gieigh.  [Bus.]  adm.  of  Eng.  descent,  gre 
Grcnier   de   tonblanijiie,  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  gre-n'i-e' 

de  fpp-blang-l'' 
Grcshain,  Til,  [Fnt'.]  rnerch.  founder  of  the  Exchange 

in  London,  gres'am 
Gresset,  -I.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  g  ■e.t-se' 
GrC-try,  A.  K.  M.  [Fr.]  eomp.  gre-tri,' 
Gretsi-h,  N.  [Pus.]  wr.  g  ef.ifi 
Greuze,  .7.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  grehze 
Grevenbroek,  [D.]  pai.  gre'xiu-hrpok' 
Greville.  E.  K.  [Lug.]  hot.  g  er'ri'l' 
Grevin,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  gre-rdng' 

Griheauval,  .1.  B.  Vaguette  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  gr'i-bo-vdl' 
Gribojedow.  (See  Gi'jibojddow,)  gr'i-bd-ye'dof 
Gries,  J.  U.  [Ger.]  sehol.  gris 
Griesbach,  J.  .1.  [Ger.]  critic,  gris'lidWi 
Griifet,  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  gr'i-fe' 
firi dier,  J.  [IX]  pai.  f/  ''-fi-i! 
Grijalva,  Grixalva,  •!.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  g  'i-ahdl'cd 
Grillparzer,  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  gr'd' p'di'V. :  ir 
Grimaldi,  It.  i:\m\\yi  gr'i-miil  ii'i 
Grimani,  Duca  tli,  grand-adm.  of  Venice,  dop'kd  d'i 

gr'i-ina/n'i 
Grimarest.  L.  [Fr.]  biog.  gri-md-re' 
Grinike.  Thos.  Smith,  [Amer.]  law.  and  aulb.  grim'ke 
(ii'imin,  Fr.  M.  baron  von,  [fficr.]  wr.  grim 
Grimoard,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  diplom.  g,-'i-;.iu-dre' 
Gnniod   de  1  a  Eeyniere,  A.  B.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  gr'i-mo' 

de  Id  rd-n'i-ere' 
Grimonx,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  gr'i-mpo' 
Gringonneur,  .1.  [Fr.}  pai.  g:d,ig-gd-neilr' 
Gringore,  P.  [Fr.J  wr.  grdng-go  e' 
Grisebach,  A.  II.  It.  [Ger.]  hot.  g  ■Vze-lach/ 
Giiselda,  wife  to  the  manj.  di  Saluzzo,  gr'i-sel'dd 
Grislard    de    Montsabert,    [Fr.]     st.     gr'is-ldre'    de 

Ktbng-sif-here' 
Gritii,  It.  family,  grlt'ti 
Grivaud   de  La   Vincelle,  C.   M.    [Fr.]   antiq.  gr'i-ro 

d'i  Id  rdng-sel,' 
Groen    van     Prinsterer,    G.    [IX]   hist,     grppn,    van 

prin'ste  re  ■ 
Groe'nev  1.1,  [IX]  WT.  ffrpo'iie-reldf 
Grciger,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  artist,  g-fil're  • 
Grognier,  L.  F.  [Fr.]  phys.  g  nn-yi-e' 
Grolman.  Ch.  L.  \V.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  g  ol/mdn 
Grouov,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  antiq.  (/  o  no  f 
Grbs,  Pierre  le.  [Fr.J  sculp,  g.v 
Grosier.  [Fr.]  geog.  ;/  «-n-e' 
Grosse-Tete,  P.,  [Eng]  Grossliead,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 

gross  1  ite 
Grotefend.  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  philol.  gro'ie-tendV 
Grotius,  or  Groot,  Hugo.  [!>.]  wr.  grbie 
Grouchy,  E.  itiarq.  de.  [Fr.J  marsh,  g,  oo-sh'i' 
Grnusset,  Th.  [Fr.J  theol.  grpos-se' 
Grozelier,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  grose-h-t' 
Gruber,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  g-oo'ier  [lioi'-Jn 

Gruithuisen,    Franz  von   Paula.   [P.]  astron.  gro'W- 
Grumbaeh,   W.  von,  [Ger.]  nobleman,  grppm'lidch 
Griin,  Anastasins.  (See  Anersperg.)  gritne 
Grnndtvig,  N.  Fr.  S.  [Dan.]  hist.  '(/  oond'vig  <-vig) 
Gi  liner,  .1.  Fr.  [Ger.]  theol.  (/  ;.'ne  •"  ' 

Gruner,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  g  -po'tie- 
Grunert,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  math,  g  rio'ne  t 
Grybojiidow.  [Ens.]  ]ioet,  grit-l'n-ye'do  f 
Guaehinaiigos,  or  Saragates,   poor  Indians  living  in 

tiie  streets  of  Mexico,  goo-d-rlt'i-nii n'ybs 
Cuadagni,  A.  [It.]  jar.  wr'.'girii-'li'n'y'i 
Guadagiiolo.  F.  [It.]  orient,   gird-ddn-yu'lo 
Gnadet,  M.  E.  [Fr.]  polit.  ga-def  r»M 

Guajaribes,  Indian  tribe  in  'Venezuela,  gpp'-ii-ehd-r'i'- 


G uanches,  aborigines  of  the  Canaries,  gpo-dn/cJies 
Guarlni,  Giambattlstft.  [It.]  [met,  gwa-   i'n'i 
Giiarnaeei.  M.  [it.]  antiq.  gwa  ■■ndl :■'.«'/' 
Guatimozin,  the  last  einp.  of  Mex.  gpo-d-fi-mb-lh'in' 
Guattani:  G.  A.  [It..]  antiq.  gicill-IU'n'i 
Gaav-Trouin,  (See  Dugiuiy-  /'.  ouiu,)  gi'-l,  oo-dng' 
Guaz/.i,  M.  [I i.J  lust,  gtoat's'i 
Gubitz,  Fr.  SV.  [Ger.]  engr.  roo'i  its 
Cu  lin,  P.  Ph.  [Fr  ]  [met,  gii-i''a  ig' 
Gudin  de  la  Breiiellerie,  P.  P.  [Fr.J  wr.  gi, -dang'  d'i 

Id  !'i'','-   el-  'i'  [br'i-iing' 

Guibriant,  J.  P.   comte    de  Budes.    [Ft.]  marsh,  g'e- 
Guerar  1.  -I.  M.  [Fr.J  wr.  ge-rdre' 
Gnerazzi,  Fr.  D.  [It.]  polit.  gwe-'ut'x'i 
Gnereheville,  A.  de  Pons,  marquise  de.  maid  of  honor 

to  Maria  ot'Medieis.  ge  sli-v'ile' 
Gnorcino,  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  G.  F.  Earbieri  da 

Ceilto,  Hire  ■-■■/ri'lul 

Gaergue.  [So  ]  gen.   re  -'ge 

Guerieke.  Otto  von.  [Ger.]  nat.  gr'ril.-le 

Guerin.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.   ;  r-  "  '<g' 

Guernieri,  Fr.  [It.]  arcliit.  give,  -n'i-e'.'i 

Oiiernon-P  mville.  M.  C.  A.  P.  M.  comte  de,   [Fr.]  st. 
ge  ■-nniii/'  riing-r'ile' 

Gueroult,  P.  C.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ge-roo' 

Guerra,  A.  [Sp.]  St.   ger'i'd 

Guerrero,  V.  [iiesid.  of  Mex.  per-re'ro 

Guerrillas.  S[>.,  Giierrilhas,  Port,  r.e     r'il'y'ds 

G'leselin.  (See  Du  Guesclin,)  od-kldng' 

Guettard,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  gt-uire' 

Giieudeville,  M.  [Fr.J  wr.  '<>A  '.-rile' 

Gueulette,  Th.  S.  [Fr.J  roinan.  geti-ht' 

Gueux.  name   of  a  party  in  the  Netherlands  under 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  g& 

Guevara,  L.  V.  de  las  Duef  as  y.  [Sp  J  dram,  ge-vd'rd 

Guglieluii,  P.  [It.]  comp.  gap  -i  e/'m'i 

Gnglielmini,  D.  [It.]  nat.  gppl-yel-m'i'n'i 

Gnhr,  K.  W.  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  goo  re 

Guihert,  J.  A.  II.  eonite  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  g'i-lc.  e' 

Giiihoiirt.  [Fr.]  wr.  g'i-bppr' 

Guieeiardini.  P..  by  the  French  Giiicharilin,  [It.]  hist. 
gir'it-cldir-d'i'n'i,  g'i-shdr-t'd ,,g' 

Guiehard,  called  Q.  Iciliiis,  [Fr.J  wr.  g'i-shdre' 

Guiehenon,  S.  [Fr.]  hist,  tfvslie-no  ,g' 

Guide,  Le,   the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.  pai.  Guido-Eeni, 
I'e'  g'i-'ide 

Guid'i,  C.  A.  [It,]  poet,  gw'i'd'i 

Gnidieeioni,  G.  [y.J  poet,  gv'i-d'it-clio'n'i 

Gniilo-Pcni,  [It]  pai.  (See  Guide.')  gic'i'nd  re'nl 

Gnidotti.  P.  [It.]  pai.  etc.  gm-f>btti 

Gnignes.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  g'iny 

C.uilhe,  II.  Ch.  [Fr.J  hist,  g'il-ye' '  (g'i-j-ye1) 

Guillain,  S.  [Fr.]  sculp,  g'il-ydng'  (g'i-'i-ydng') 

Guillard.  N.  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  g'il-y'dre'  (yi-i-yd,  e') 
Guillcmain,  C.  J.   comte  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  gVy-(g'i-'i-) 

mdng'  ^ 

Guillemeau,  J.  [Fr.]  surg.   wr    g'ily-(g'i-'i-)mb' 
Guilleniin.it,  A.  Ch.  eonite  de.  [Fr.]  gen.  g'ily-(g!Pi-) 
Guillemot,  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  g'ilih.nb'  {mi-no' 

Guillet,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  g'il-ye'  (g'ipi-ye') 
Giiilleville.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  g'i'.y-tg'i-'i-)r'ile' 
Guillotin,  J.   I.  [Fr.]  phys. ;  the  guillotine  is  called 

after  him.  g'il-yb-tdng'  (g'i-'i-yb-tdng') 
Guinand,  [Swiss.]  optic,  g'i-ndng' 
Guinieelli,  G.  [It.]  [met,  gu'i-n'i-rl.elTi 
Guinigi,  P.  ruler  oi'Lucea,  gw'i-n'i<l'g'l 
Guiran.  G.  [Fr.]  hist,    g'i-rdng 
Guiraud,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  g'i-rb' 

Guisoard,  Guisehanl.  E.  duke  of  Apulia,  etc.  g'is-k'dr' 
Guise,  A.  de  Lorraine,  due  de.  [Fr.]  sold,  gii-'ize 
Guitfouo,  (See  t'ino  da.  Pistoja.)  gir'it-to'ne 
Guizot.  F.  [Fr.J  wr.  g'i-sb'  (gn:"t-:.b") 
Gujon,  J.  M.  Bavricres  de  la  M<  the.  [Fr.]  wr.  g.'.-gbng' 
Giiiianow.  J.  A.  v.  [Eus.J  antiq.  gno-Vi-d'nof 
Guldberg.  l>ve  lli'.egh.  [Dan.]  st.  gj.i'l  i.ij' 
Gnldonstadt,  -I.  A.  [Pun]  trav.  g,,ni','i-  ,-stadt' 
Gnndling.  N.  J.  [Gor.]  prof,  gpond'ling 
Giinther.  K.  Fr.  [Ger.J  prof.   r„n'  fr 
Gurowski.  Adam,  count.  [P"1.J  wr.  gpo-rors'k'i 
Gurrea,  [Sp.]  gen.  gpor-re'd 
Gusmiio   Soares,   V.   de,   [Port]  [met,   gops-md'ppng 

sb-d'i  ex 
Gutierrez,  [Sp.]  Mr.  gpo-t'i-e  •'reih 
Guttenberg.  Johaniies  or   llenne,  called  Gensfleisch, 

[Ger.J  print,  gppl'iin-l  hy' 
Gutzk.iw,  K.  Fr.' [Ger.J  poet,  gpofs'/.o 
Giitzlalf   Charles,  [Prus. J  missii/n.  g..tx'ldf 
Guyard  de  Berville,  [Fr.]   biog.  gn-'i-dre'  'gii-ydre') 

de  Irr-r'iW 
Guyon,  t".  M.  [Fr.]  hist  g1t-)>Sng' 
Gm  on.  esq.  Piehiuil.  [Hung.j  gen.,  descendant  of  a 
French-English  family  Guyon  de  Gei,  gpo'yon  (gu- 
Guyot,  G.  A.  [Fi\]jnr.  wr.  gf'-yo'  [ybng') 

Gnyot  de  Fere,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  gh-yb'  d? fare' 
Guys.  P.   \.  [Fr.]  wr.  g.',S' 
Guyse.  [Eng.]  theol.  wr.  gtse 
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Guyton  de  Morveau,  L.  B.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  chem. 

gu-i-tdng'  de  mbr-vo' 
Guzmann,  A.  P.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  gppth-mdn' 
Gwilym,  David  ap,  a  Brit,  bard,  gwi'li/m 
Gyarmathi,  S.  [Hung;.]  gram,  dydr-md't'i 
Gyllenborg,  G.  F.  H".  [Swe.]  poet,  yul'len-lorg' 
Gydngyosi,  Istvan,  [Hung.]  poet,  dydim-cbyfii-sh/i 
Gyrowetz,  A.  [Bohem.]  eomp..  g'i-(y'i-yrd-'vels 
Gysbeek,  [D.]  poet,  gis'beke 
Gyulay.  Fr.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  dyoo-ld-'i 
Gyzen,  P.  [D.]  pai.  glz'n, 


H. 


Haase,  H.  G.  F.  Cli.  [Ger.]  prof,  hd'ee 

Habert,  G.  [Fr.]  poet,  hd-here' 

Hackert,  Ph.  [Ger.]  pai.  huk'kert 

Hackliinder,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  hdk'len'dir 

Hacquet,  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  hd-ke' 

Haderi,   the    commercial    and  agricultural  casta   in 

Arabia,  hd'de-r'i 
Hadiouten,  a  people  in  Algeria,  hdd-shoo-ten 
Hadlaub,  Joliann,  [Ger.]  poet,  hdd'loub 
Haen,  A.  van,  [D.]  mod.  wr.  hdne 
Haenke,  Th.  [Bohem.]  nat.  hen"ke 
Haensbergen,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hdnes'ber-gen 
Haer,  Fl.  van  der,  [D.I  hist,  hare 
Haeriem,  Th.  van,  [D.J  pai.  hdrt'lem 
Hafis,    or    Shemseddin    Muhammed   Hafis,     [Pcrs.] 

poet,  hd'f'is 
Hage,  Johannes,  [Dan.]  journalist,  h'd'ge 
Hagcdorn,  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  hd'ge-dom' 
Hagek   von    Libocan,    [Bohem.]   roman.  ha/yeh  foil 

I'i'bbt-shdn 
Hagek  z  Hagku,  [Bohem.]  wr.  hd'ye'ss  hd-'i-kpp 
Hagen,  Fr.  it.  von  der,  [Ger.]  prof,  hd'geii 
Hagenbach,  K.  K.  [Ger.]  theol.  hd'gin-bdch' 
Hager,  J.  [It.]  orient,  ha'ger 
Haghe,  L.  [Eng.]  litliog.  hag 
Halm,  Ph.  M.  [Ger.]  median,  ham 
Hahnemann,  S.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  phys.,  founder  of  ho- 
moeopath v,   hii'ne-mun' 
Haigh,  Th.  [Eng.]  philol.  M 
Haitian,  B.  de  Girard,  sieur  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  al-ydng' 

(d-i-ydng')  ^ 

Haillot,  0.  A.  [Fr,]  wr.  dl-yb'  (d-'i-yb') 
Hakem  Ben  Hesham,   [Arab.]   caliph,   hd'kein    ben 

he-shame' 
Haldane,  Eobt.  and  Jas.  [Eng.]  navia.  hdl-ddne 
Haldenwang,  Ch.  [Ger.]  engr.  hdl'den-vdng' 
Halen,   Don  Juan   van,  count  of  Peracampos,  [Sp.] 

gen.  hd'len  (ii-len') 
Halevy,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  comp.  ha-le-vV 
Halirsch,  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  p<iet,  hd'lirsTb 
Hallam,  Henry,  [Eng.]  hist,  hai'wm 
Halle,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  hd-lef  ' 
Halleck,  Fitz  Green,  [Airier.]  poet,  hdl'ik 
Haller,  Ch.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hul'ler 
Halley,  Edmund,  [Eng.]  astron.  hdl'y 
Halloi,  Omalius  d\  [Fr.]  geolog.  d-lo-'d/ 
Hahnael,  A.  van,  [D]  dram,  hdl'mdle 
Hals.  Fr.  [D.]  pai.  hdls 
Haltatis,  Chr.  G.  [Ger.]  sehol.  halt-Otis 
Hamadani,  byname   of  Abulf'adl-Ahmed,  [Ar.]  poet, 

hd-m'd-dd'rii 
Hamann,  J.  G.  the  Northern  magian,  hd'mdn 
Hamasali  (Ilamsah)  al  Isfahani,  [Ar.]  hist,  hd-md'sd 

(hdm-sii)  al  is-fii-hii'n'i 
Hambden,  J.,    one  of  the  three  conspirators  against 

Charles  II.  ham'den 
Hamberger,  G.  E.  [Ger.]  prof,  hdm'ber-ger 
Hambrock,  A.  [D.]  cler.  Iidm'bretik  Imbng-sb' 

Hamel  du  Mouceau,   (See   Du    llamel,)  hd-meV  du 
Hammarskjold,  L.  [Swe.]  wr.  hum' marsh dhld' 
Hammer,  J   von,  [Ger.]  orient,  hdm'mer     [pppig'stdl 
Hammer-Purgstall,  J.  von,   [Ger.]  orient,  hdm'mer 
Hainmerich,  Fr.  [Dan.]  wr.  Iidm'me  rich 
Hampden,  J.  [Eng.]  st.  ham'den. 
Hampton,  [Eng.]  philol.  ham'ton 
Hancarville,  P.  d',  [Fr.]  antiq.  dng-kd.r-r'il"' 
Handel,  or  Handel,  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nnis.  hdn.'(Jien')del 
Hanoi,  G.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  ha'nil 
Hanke,  H.  "W.  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  hdn"ke. 
Hans,  (See  ITol'/ein,)  hiins 
Hanselaer,  [D.]  pai.  hiin'se-Vdre 
Hansemann,  D.  J.  L.  [Ger.]  publicist,  liati'ee-mXLn 
Hansen,  M.  Oh,  [Norw.]  poet,  hiin'zen 
Hansteen,  Chr.  [Norw.]  prof,  lidn'stene,  [gre 

Harald  Jlaarfagre,  king  of  Norway,  lid'rdld  hdre'fd- 
Harant  von  Poloic,  Chr.  [Bohem.]  wr.  hd'rdnt  foil 

polt'shiU 
Harboe,  B.  P.  [Dan.]  poet,  hdr'bb 
Harcourt,  H.  de  Lorraine,  cointe  d'.[Fr.]  war.  dr-kopr' 
Hardenbei-g.  Fr.  von,  known  under  the  name  of  No- 

valis,  h'dr' den-berg1  \bporg' 

Hardenburg,  Ch.   A.  baron.  [Pi'us.]  chan.  har'deii- 
Hardi,  A.  [Fr.]  dram,  hdr-d'i' 
Hardinge,  G.  [Eng.]  member  of  parliam.  har'dindsh 


Hardion,  J.  [Fr.]  Inst,  hdr-d'i-bng' 
Hardouin,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  hdr-doo-dng' 
Hardwiekc,  Ph.  Yorke,  [Eng.']'  lord  chan.  liard'icik 
Haren,  Willem  van,  [D  J  poet,  hii'rin 
Haring,  W.  called  Wilibald  Alexis.  [Ger.]  wr.  hu'ring 
Hariri,' [Ar.]  novel,  hd-fi'r'i 
Ilarlay,  Achilles  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  h'dr-W 
Harlesz,  G.  Oh.  [Ger.]  wr.  hdr'li.i 
Harleville,  J.  F.  Collin  d',  [Fr.]  dram.  arl-viW 
Harlow,  G.  II.  [Eng.]  pai.  har'/b 
Harms,  CI.  archdeacon  of  Kiel,  harms 
Harnisch,  \V.  [Ger.]  wr.  har'nish 
Haro,  Fr.  N.  B.  baron,  [Fr.]  engin.  hd-rb' 
Harrach,  Ger.  family,  hdr'rdch 
Barring,  Harro  Paul,  [Ger.]  wr.  hdr'ring 
Harsdorfer,  G.  Ph.  [Ger.]  poet,  hdrs'd'et'r'fer 
Hart,  G.  Vaughan,  [Eng.]  gen.  hart  cane 
Hartmann  von  der  Aue,   [Ger.]  poet,  hdii'mdn  fon- 
der ou'e 
Hartsoeker,  N.  [D]  nat.  hdrt'sgp-ker 
llartzenbusch;  Don  Juan  Euge'hio,  [Sp.]  poet,  art'- 
then-bppsh  (hdrl'zen-behx-ch1)  [rd-sh'ide 

Harun    al   Eashid,   caliph    of   Bagdad,    hd-rppii    al 
Harvey,  W.  [Eng.]  mod.  wr.,discov.  of  the  circulation 

of  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  har'vi 
Hase,  Ch.  B.  [Ger.]  orient,  at  Paris,  hd'ze  {hd-ze') 
Ilasebroek,  J.  L.  [I).]  poet,  hd'Kt-brook' 
Hasenclever,  P.  [Ger.]  march,  hd'zen-lrte'fir 
Baser,  Charlotte  Henrietta,  [Ger]  singer.  liWtitr 
Hassan  Ben  Sherefshah,  (See  Ferdusi,)  hds'sdn  ben 
slie-ref'shd 

Hassan  Ebn  Sahah,  founder   of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Ismaelites  in  Persia,  hds'-idn  ebn  sd-hd/ 
Ilasse,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  mus.  has'se 
llassel,  J.  G.  H.  [Ger.]  gcog.  h'ds'sel 
Ilasselquist,  Fr.  [Swe.]  hot.  hds't-el-qioisV 
Hassenfratz,  J.  H.  [Fr,]  chem.  hds'teii-frdts' 
Ilassenptlug,  II.  D.  L.  Fr.  [Ger.]  st.  has' sen-pHoog' 
H.-tszkarl,  J.  K.  [Ger.]  trav.  hds'kdrl 
Ilatzfeld,  Fr.  L.  prince  of.  [Ger.]  diplom.  h'dts'feldt 
Haubold,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  hou'bqhU 
Haueh,  J.  C.  von,  [Dan.]  poet,  houch 
Ilaudiquer,  B.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  hb-d'i-kere' 
Hauenschild,   B.   G.  Sp.  von,  more  known  as   Max 

Waldau,  [Ger.]  poet,  hou'in-sliildf 
Hauff,  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  houf 
Haug,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  hong  (hong) 
llaugwitz,  Ch.  II.  Ch.  count  of,  [Pr.us.]  st.  houg'vits 
Haultin,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  numismat.  hb-tdng' 
Ilaupt,  M.,  Germanist.  howpt 
Hauser,  Caspars  hou'zir 
Hiiusser,  L.  [Ger.    hist,  hois'ser 
Hausschein,  (See  Okolampadius.)  hmis'shine 
Ilaussez  de  Hautefort,  [Fr.]  st.  hbs-se'  de  Mite-fore' 
Hautefeuille,  J.  [Fr.]  median.,  inv.  of  the  pendulum, 

hbte-fdkly'  » 

Hauteroche,  Noel  lo  Breton,  sieur  do,  [Fr.]  dramat. 

hote-rbshe' 
Hauteserre,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  libtt-stre? 
Ilauteville,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  hoH-rile' 
Ilautpoult,  J.  J.  d',  [Fr.]  gen.  o-ppp' 
Ilauy,  B.  J.  [Fr.]  mineral.  ha-u-V 
Havemann,  W.  [Ger.]  hist,  hd'fe-mdn' 
Hawthorne,  N.  [Amer.]  auth.  ha'lhorn 
llaydn,  Joseph,   [Ger.]  mus.  hldn 
Ilaynau,  J.  J.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  hi'noii 
Head,  Sir  F.  B.  [Eng.]  auth.  hid 
Hcadley,  J.  T.  [Amer.]  auth.  hed'ly 
Hebbel,  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  heb'bil 
Hebel,  J.  P.  [Ger.]  poet,  he'bel 
Ilebert,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  he-btre' 
Heeker,  Fr.  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  re  vol.  Jiik'ker 
Heckscher,  J.  G.  M.  [Ger.]  polit.  hek'sher 
Hecquet,  P.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  he-Ice' 
Iledelin,  F.  [Fr.]  poet,  hede-lang' 
Hederieus,  or  Hederieh,  B.  [Ger.]  lexie.  Ke'de-rieh 
llcdlinger,  J.  Ch.  [Swiss.]  die-cutter,  hede'lin"ger 
llrfdouin,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  hot.  he-dpp-ang' 
Hedshra,  more  correct  hidshrai  i.  c.  emigration  (of 

Mahomet.)  hef7's7ird 
Hedwig,  J.  [Ger.]  hot.  hede'v'ig 
lleeekeren,   Georges,  baron  de,  [Fr.]  diplom.  he'ke- 

ren  (he-kc-rdng') 
Ileem,  J.  D.  van,  [D.]  pai.  heme 

Heemskerk,  M.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hemes'kerk 

Ileeren,  A.  II.  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  lie'rin 

Heffter,  A.  W.  [Ger.]  prof.  hef'Ur 

Hegel,  G.  W.  Fr.  [Ger.]  philos.  he'gel 

Hegetsehweiler,  J.  [Swiss,]  patriot,  he'gitsh  vl'Ur 

Heiberg,  P.  A.  [Dan.]  wr.  hVberg 

Heidegger,  J.  J.  [Swiss.]  advent,  hl'dig'gir 

Ileideloff,  K.  A.  [Her.]  prof.  hl'de-Iof 

Ilein,  Peter  Peterson,  [D.]  adm.  hlne, 

Heine,  II.  [Ger.]  poet,  hi'ne 

Ileineecius,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  hl-nek'k'i-pns 

Heineeken,    Ch.   H.,   born  at    Lubecin   Germany, 

hl'iiik-ken 
Heinitz,  A.  Fr.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  wr.  hVnits 
Heinrich  von  Morung,  [Ger.]  poet,  hlne1  rich  f on  mj>'- 

rppng  '     [ris'pdch 

Heinrich   von  Eispach,   [Ger.]   poet,   hine'rich  foil 


Heinse,  Joh.  Jac.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  hine'ze 

Heinsius,  N.  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  hine's'i-oos 

Heister,  L.  [Ger.]  prof,  of  med.  hi'stir 

llellot,  J.  [Fr.]  chem.  e-W 

Helmers,  J.  Fr.  [D.]  poet,  hel'mers 

Helmont,  J.  B.  van,  [D.]  phys.  hel'mont  (hel-mbna') 

Heist,  B.  van  der,  rp!]  pai.  heist 

Hdvetins,  C.  A.  [Fr.]  auth.  hel-re'shns 

Helwig,  Amalie  von,  [Ger.]  poetess,  hel'vig 

Helyot,  P.  [Fr.]  hist,    e-l'i-o'  '         [mdme 

Ilemam,  called  Thabib    al   Tabrisi,  [Pers.]  poet,   he- 

Hemans,  Mrs.  F.  D.  [Eng.]  poetess,  AemfTftans 

Ilemling,  (See  Memling,)  hem'/ing  {(-link) 

Ilemmling,  or  Hemmlink,    Hans,    [D.]  pai.  hem'ling 

Ilemsterhuys,  T.  [D.]  philol.  hhn'ster-hois' 

Henaut,  or'nenault,  Ch.  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  he-nb' 

Hengstenberg,  Ernest   AVilliam,   [Ger.]   theol.  heng'- 

sten-bertj' 
Henke,  II.  Ph.  F.  [Ger.]  prof.  hin"ke 
Hennequin,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  hen-ne-kdng' 
Henriet,  L.  [Fr.]  engr.  hdvg-r'i-e' 
Henrion  do   Pansey^  P.  P.   [Fr.]  wr.    hdng-r'i-bng' 

de  pan  g-sa' 
Henriot,  Fr.,  commander  of  the  Paris,  national  garde 

at  the  time  of  the  revol.  h'dng-r'i-b1 
Henriquel-Dupont,  [Fr.]  engr.  hdng-fi-kel'  du-pbng' 
Hensel,  W.  [Ger.]  pai.   hen'zel 
Hequet,  (See  Hecquet.)  he-ke' 
Heraut  de  Seclielles,  [Fr.]  he-rb'  de  se-sheV 
Herbart,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  phil.  hir'bdrte' 
Ilerbelot,  B.  d',  [Fr.]  orient,  erb-lb' 
Hcrberstein,  Sigismund,  baron  of,   [Ger.]   historiogr. 

her'ber-stlne' 
Herbin,  A.  F.  G.  [Fr.]  orient,  er-bdng' 
Ilerbst,  (See  OvorinS  herbst 
Herder,  J.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  her'der 
Hericourt,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  e-r'i-kggr1 '• 
Herissant,  L.  A.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  he-ris-sdng' 
Hermann,  J.  [Swiss.]  math,  her'mdii 
Hermbstadt,  S.  Fr.  [Ger.]  chem.  hermb'stdte 
Hennelin,  S.  G.  baron  [Swe.]  schol.  her'me-i'ine' 
Hermes,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  he'r'mes 
Hermilly,  Yaquette  d',  [Fr.]  hist,  vu-ket'  der-m'il-yV 

'-m'i-i-yV 
Hermowid,  god  of  war  with  the  "vTends,  her-md-vid/ 
Hernandez,  Fr.  [Sp.]  nat.  er-ndn'des 
Herold,  J.  M.  D.  [Ger.]  prof,  he'ro/dt 
Herregouts,  II.  [D.]  pai.  Iter' re-gouts 
Herrcra  Tordesillas,  A.    de,  [Sp.]  hist,  er-re'rd  ier- 

de-s'il'yiis 
Ilerreros,  M.  G.  [Sp.]  st.  er-re'ros 
Ilerrich-Schiiffer,   G.  A.   [Ger.]  entomolog.  he'r'rich 

shdf'fer  ~    [her'riot 

Herriot,  G.,  founder  of  the  hospital   in  Edinburgh, 
Ilerschel,  Sir  William,  [Ger.]  astron.  her'shel 
Ilertzberg,  E.  F.  count  of,  [Ger.]  diplom.  herts'berg 
Hervas,  [Hun^.]  ling,  her-rdsh 
Herwegh,  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  liir'vtg 
Hcrz,  II.  [Ger.]  comp.  herts 
Hesham   Ben   Abdalrahman,   caliph,  he-shdme'  ben 

ub-ddr-rd-mdne' 
Hesham   Ben  Muhammed   el   Kelhi.  [Ar.]   hist  he- 
shame'  ben  mpp-hdm'med  el  kel'b'i 
Hesz,  P.  [Ger.]  pai.  lies 
Hesse,  Fred.  Wm.  IV.  elect,  of,  his'sy 
Ilettcma,  M.  [D.]  ling,  het'te-ma 
Heubner,  H.  L.  [Ger.]  theol.  hoib'ner 
Heumann  von  1  eutschenbrunn,  J.   [Ger.]   vrr.hoif- 

md n  fon  toit'shen-brppn' 
Hcun,  K.  G.  S.  called   II.  Clanren,   [Ger.]   wr.   hoin, 

klou'ren 
Ileum,  J.  [D.]  phys.  hshnie 
lleurtdoup,  N.  [Fr.]  surg.  wr.  henrfe-Ipp' 
Heusch,  "W".  ran,  [D.].pai.  hefts  (hets'-ch) 
lleusde,  Ph.  V.  van,  [D.J  wr.  heus'i/e 
Ileusinger.  J.  M.  [Ger.]  div.  hoi'ziv"gir 
Heussen,  II.  F.  v.  [D.]  hist,  heiis'sen 
Hewlett,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  ypp'let 
Hewson,  W.  [Eng.]  anat.  vpo'son 
Ileyden,  Fr.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  hVden 
Heyn,  P.  P.  [D.]  sea.  hine 
Heyue,  C.  G.  [Ger.]  auth.  /;7'»e 
Ilcyne,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  schol.  hVne 
Ileysc,  J.  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  gram,  hi'ze 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  M.,  leader  of  the  Mer.  insurgents, 

'i-ddl'gb  'i  ko-siil'yd 
Hidshra,  (See  I/edxhra,)  h'id'shrd 
Iliganow,  J.  [Bus.]  ling,  h'i-gu'nof 
Hiidebrand.  family  name  of  popu  Gregory  VII.  hil'- 

de-briindi' 
Hiller,  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  hil'ler 
Himmel,  lr.  II.  [Ger.]  coinp.  him'mil 
Ilinekelmann.  Abraham,  [Ger.]  orient.  hin"kel-mdn' 
Ilindenburg,  Ch.  Fr.,  discov.  of  the  combinatory  ana- 
lysis, hin'den-bpprg' 
Hindmar'sh,  B.  [Eng/]  theol.  wr.  hind'marsh 
Hindoos,  a  people  in  India,  hin'ddos 
Hinrichs,  II.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  prof,  hin'richs 
Ilippcl,  Th.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  wr   hip'pel 
Itirt,  Aloys,  [Ger.]  archaeol.  hirt 
Hirzel,  Swiss  family,  hirt'sel 
Hjerta,  L.  J.  [Swe.]  journalist,  yer'ld 


Fate,  far,  fall,  what,  bat. — Mete,  prey,  help,ihere,  her. — Plne,mar'ine,  bird,  fig. — l?bte,dbve,mumcplf,  book,  lord. —  Tune,bnll,  unite. — oi,  boy;  ou,  house. — Fr.  u  long 
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Il.jort,  P.  [Dan.]  critic,  ygrt 

Iljortsberg,  Lars.  [Swe.J  actor,  ygrts'berg 

Ilobbes,  Th.  [Eng.]  auth.  hobs 

Hoche,  L.  [Fr.]  gen.  hoihe 

Hoditz,  A.  J.  count  of,  [Gcr.]  hb'dils 

Ilocck,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hook 

Iloct,  G.  [D.]  pai.  hoot 

Hoeuft,  -I.  II.  [D.]  philol.  hooft 

Hoevcn,  J.  van  der,  [D.l  nat.  hpp've'n 

Ilofer,  Andreas,  [Tyrol.]  patriot,  hb'fer 

Hoffmann,  Fr.  [Gor.]  pliys.  hgf'miin 

IIoffYnannsegg.   J.   C.  count  of,  [Gcr.]  entomologist, 

hgf'miins-eg' 
Hogarth,  W.  [Eng.]  pai.  he'garffi 
Hogendorp,  G.  Cli.   grand-pensioner   of  Rotterdam, 

hb'gen-(ge'7t.)dorp' 
Hogg,  J.   [Scot.]  poet,  known  under  the  name  of  the 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  hog 
Ilohenloho,  prince  of,  [Aust.]  gen.  hb'hen-lo'he 
Holbach,  P.  II.  D.  baron  von.  [Gcr.]  \vv.  hgl'biich 
Holbein,   John,  better  known  by  tho  Ger.  namo  of 

Hans,  [Swiss,]  pai.  hql'bine 
Holberg,  L.  baron  of,  [Dan.]  wr.  hgl'berg 
Holhrook,  J.  E.  [Amer.]  nat.  hol'brook 
Ildlderlin.  .1.  Oh-.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  hjal'der-lin 
Hollard,  H.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  hd-llhre' 
Holies,  Denzil,  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  long 

parliament,  hol'les 
Holmes,  0.  W.  [Amcr.]  poet,  hoinz 
Holstenius,  or  Holstein,  [Ger.]  div.  hol'stlne 
Holtei,  K.  von,  [Ger.]  dram,  hol'ti 
Hiilty,  L.  II.  Ch.  [Ger.]  lyric  poet,  hcltl'l'l 
Homai,  queen  of  Persia,  ho-mWi 
Homberg,  W.  [Ger.]  chem.  hom'berg 
Hommel,  F.  A.  [Ger.]  jur.  hgm'mc'l 
Hompeseh,  F.  baron  of,   [Ger.]   last  grand-master  of 

the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  liqm'pesh 
Honain    Ben  Ishak,  [Ar.]    med.  wr.    hb-nd''in    ben 

V  shlike 
Ilondokoeter,  M.  [D.]  pai.  hgn'de-koo'ier 
Hontheim,  J.  N.  von,  justinius  Febrbnius,  [Ger.]  wr. 

hont'lirme 
Ilonthorst,  G..  also  called    Gerard  dello  Notti,  [D.] 

artist,  hont/horst 
Hooft,  P.  C.  van,  [D.]  poet,  hbft 
Hoogeveen,  [D.J  philol.  hb'ge-vrne' 
Iloogstracten,  Th.  van,  [D.]  pai.  Tiog'strd-ten 
Honinyi,  A.  [Hung.]  wr.  lib-r'dne-y'i 
Ilormayr,  Joseph  baron  of,  [Aust.]  conns.  hg"'mire 
Hormus,  name  of  several  kings  of  Persia,  hbr'mpps 
Horn,  G.  count,  [Swe.]  gen.  hgm 
Home,  Geo.  [Eng.]  auth.  hg>-n 
Ilorneek,  A.  [Ger.]  div.  hqr'nek 
Hornemann,  Fr.  C.  [Ger.]  trav.  hor'n  e-man/ 
Hornstein.  0.  [Aust.]  astron.  Jiorh/stine 
Hornthal,  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  hg-n't'dle 
Hortense  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais,[Fr.]  pr.  hbr-t'dng-s' 

dh-ge-n'i'  de  bo~h<ir-na/ 
Ilorvath,  Istvan,  [Hung.]  hist,  hor-viite' 
Hosiusz,  bp.  of  Ermeland,  floVi-ppsJt 
Hossain,  or  Hussein  Bahadur,  suit,  hos-sii'in 
Hossain  Ben  Sam,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Gho- 

rides.  hos-sSTin  ben  same 
Hossain  Vacdh,  or   Vais  al  Kashefi,   [Per.]  wr.  hos- 
sii'in  va'edh 
Host,  Jcns-Kragh,  [Dan.]  schol.  h(fix*t 
Hotho,  H.  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  hb'tb 
Hottinger,  J.  II.  [Swiss.]  orient.  hbt'tin"ger 
Houard,  [Fr.]  wr.  hop-are' 
Hnubigant,  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  theol.  hgo-b'i-g'dng' 
Iloubracken,  A.  [D.J  pai.  Iwu'briik  ken 
Houchard,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  gen.  hpp-sliiire'  [mote 

Houdart  de.  la  Motte,  A.  [Fr.]   poet,  hoo-d'dre'  de  Id 
Honel,  J.  P.  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  hoo-el' 
Hough,  G.  [Eng.]  orient,  hof 
Houghton,  [Eng.]  trav.  hou'fn 
Houseman,  C.  [D.l  pai.  hou.'zc-m'dn 
Houston,  3.,  presid.  of  Texas,  hov/st'n 
llouten.  W.  van,  [D  ]  wr.  liou't&n 
Hontevillc,  CI.  Fr.   [Fr.]  Ihcnl  hppt-vile' 
Houtnian,  C.  [D.]  sea.  hout'man 
Houwald,  Ch.  E.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hou'r.'dldt 
Howick,  Ch.,  former  lord  Grey,  [Eng.]  st.  liou'ik 
Howison,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  hourison 
Hewitt,  Win.  [Eng.]  poet,  hou'it 
Howitt,  M.  [Eng.]  poetess,  hou'it 

Hovsgaard,  [Dan.]  gram,  hb'iis-gbre 

Hozier,  P.  d\  [Fr.]  hist,  hb-z'i-e' 

Hoar  to,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  gop-'dr'tc 

Iluasear,  ruler  of  Cusco  in  Amcr.  gop-'ds'k'dr 

Huber,  M.  [Swiss.]  fern.  wr.  hpp'be'r' 

Hiibner,  J.  [Ger.]  schol.  hub'her 

Huchtenburg,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ht<h~?!t'te'n-belirg' 

Hue,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  pai.  Jul 

Huerta,  V.  G.  de  la,  [Sp.]  poet,  goo-e-'td 

Huet,  P.  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  hu-e' 

Hufeland,  Ch.  W.  [Priis.]  conns,  hoo'p-fdndl' 

Hufnagel,  G.  [D.]   wr.  hppf'nii'ge'l 

Hiigel,  K.  A.  A.  Von,  [Ger.]  trav.  hil'ge'J 

Hugh  de  Floury.  [Fr.]  wr.  hiig  d'e\fte%-r'!' 


Hughes,  Rev.  J.  [Amcr]  abp.  hits) 
Hugo,  G.  [Ger.]  prof,  hpp'gb 
Hugo,  V.  M.  [Fr.]  rom'a'n.  hu-gb' 
Ilugon,  [Fr.]  adm.  hk-gbng' 
Hugtenburg,  J.  van,  [D.J  pai.  hdug'te'n-btfhrg' 
Hugues  Capet,  king  of  France,  hug  lc'd-pe' 
Hui.jdecoper,  B.  [D.]  philol.  hoi'd'e-kb'pcr 
Huijgens,  Ch.  [D.]  math,  hoi'gens  {-gens) 
Huijsinan,  C.  [D.]  pai.  hois'miin 
Iluijsum,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  hoi'setlin 
Hnijter,  P.  [D.l  hist,  hoi'Ur 
Htillin,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  gen.  hil-ldng' 
Hulst,  P.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  he%Jst 
Ilnmann,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  financier,  hop'm'dn.  (hu-miing') 
Humboldt,  Fr.  H.  A.  baron  of.  [Ger.]  nat.  hppm'bgldt 
Humieros,  [Fr.]  marsh,  u-m'i-ere' 
Hummel,  J.  N.  [Ger.]  comp.  hppm'mtil 
Humphreys,  David,  [Amcr.]  pat.  hum'/rys 
Hunt,  Leigh,  [Eng.]  poet,  hunt  Id 
Hunyadi,  J.  C.  [Hung.]  sold,  hppn'yii-d'i 
Huoii  de  Yillencuve.  [Fr.]  trouvcre,  hu-bng'  die  r'ile- 
Huot,  J.  J.  N.  [Fr.]  geog.  hu-o'  [neTice' 

llupfeld,  Hermann,  [Ger.]  orient,  hpop'feldt 
Hurault,  [Fr.]  hist,  hii-rb' 
Hnre,  Ch.  [Fr.]  theol.  hiire 

Iluret,  Gr.  [Fr.]  engr.  hu-re'  [v'dV 

Hurtrel  d'Arbo.val,  [Fi\]  med.  wr.  liur-ircJ'  diir-bo- 
Hushenk  Pishdad,  king  of  Persia,  hop'theii/c  p'ishe'- 
Huss,  J.  [Bohem.]  div.  and  martyr,  hops  [dude 

Hussein  Bahadur,  (See  Hossain,)  hpps-serin  bd-ha'- 
Hutin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  hu-tang'  [door 

Hutton  (-ten),  I'lrich  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  hppt'tqn  (-ten) 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  P.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  h'ide  de  'ndti- 
v'ile'  [ii-l'i' 

Hyder  AH,  nabob  at  Mysore   in  East  India,  hi'der 


I. 


Iiirta,  Hans,  [Swe.]  st.  'i-er'tii 

Ibaiiez,  [Sp.]  chron.  'i-biin/i/efh 

Ibarra,  J.  [Sp.]  print,  'i-bar'ra 

Ibeg,  (See  Asseddin  Iheg,)  'i'beg 

Ibelin,  J.  d',  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  'ibe-ldng' 

Ibrahim  Ben  Massud,  suit,  'i-brd-h'im'  ben  m'ds'spode 

Ibrahim    Ben    Omar,    (See    Dshaberi,)    'i-br'd-Kwn/ 

ben  b'm'dr 
Ibrahim  Ben  Valid,  caliph,  'i-brii-h'im'  ben  vii-i'ide' 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  'i-brii- 
h'im'  pii-sh'd 
Idelcr,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  astron.  'i'de-ler 
Iffland,  A.  W.  [Ger.]  auth.    if'liindt  [kii'sii 

Iglesias  de  la  Casa,  Jose,  [Sp.]  poet,  i-gle's'i-'ds  de  la 
Ignarra,  N.  [It.]  antiq.  'in-t/dr'rii 
Ignatius,  bp.  Antioch.  ig-na'shus  \vitsh 

Igor  Olgowitsch,  [Bus.]  prince  of  Kiew,  'i'gqr  ol'go- 
Ihre,  I.  [Swe.]  wr.  Vre 
Iken,  C.  [Gcr.]  div.  'i'ke'n 
II  Arslan,  suit.  'II  ars-liine' 
Hive,  J.  [Ensr.]  print.  I'live 
Illescas,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  hist.  V-yes'kiis 
Imam,  [Turk.]  judge,  etc.  'i-miime' 
Imam  Ali,  caliph,  'i-miime'  a-W 
Imbert,  B.  [Fr.]  roman.  ang-bere' 
Imhoff,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  genealog.  im'hqf 
Immermann,  K.  L.  [Ger.]  dram,  im'mer-man' 
Imola,  Innocenzo  da,  properly  Innocenzo  Francucci, 

[It.]  pai.  'i'mn-lii.  fr'dn-kppi'sh'i 
Inez  do   Castro,   wife   to   Pedro   of  Portugal,  i-nes' 

de  kiis'trpp 
Infantado,  duke  of,  [Sp.]  st.  'in-f'dn-1'd'db 
Ingemann.  B.  S.  [Dan.]  poet,  in"ge-miin' 
Ingenhouss,  J.  [D.l  nat.  in" 'gen-house' 
Inghirami,  T.  F.  [It.]  wr.  in-gi-r'd'm'i 
Ingrassias,  J.  Ph.  [It.]  med.  wr.  'iii-griis-s'i'iis 
Ingres,  J.  A.  D.  [Fr.]  pai.  dng-gr  . 

Inveges,  A.  [It.]  wr.  'in-red'ges 
Ippolito,  [It.]  poet,  'ip-pb'l'i-tb 
Iriarte,  Tomas  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  'i-r'i-'dr'te 
Iroquois,  Indian  tribe  in  N.  Amcr.  i-ro-kb-ii' 
Isabeau   de   Baviere,  queen   of  France,  'i-z'd-bb'  de 

bd-r'i-e.re' 
Isabey,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  'i-s'drba/ 
Isambert,  F.  A.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  i-s'dng-bere' 
Isiislaw  \\\.  Dawidowitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  'is-yus- 

liif  dd-m'db-ritsh 
Isiislaw  I.  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  'is-yds-l'df 

yii-rb-slii'ritsh 
Isiislaw  II.  Mstislawitsch,  princo   of  Russia,  'is-uds- 

liif  mxn-sl'i'ritih 
Isaure.Cl.  founded  the  jenxfioraux  in  Toulouse,  'i-sbre' 
Iseanus,  J.,  or  Joseph  of  Exeter.  [Eng.]  poet,  is-ka'n  us 
Iselin,  Isaak,  [Swiss,]  philos.  wr.  'i'.-e-1'ine  {'/ze-idug') 
Isfahnni.  or  Shamseddin  Mahmud  al  Ashari,  [Pcrs.] 

wr.  "ts-fii-hii'n'i 
Tsla,  J.  Fr.  de.  [Sp.]  wr.  'is'Iii. 
Islam,  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  'i'siiime 
Ismail  llm   Ali   Abulfeda,  (See  Almlfeda,)  'i'smii-'ile 

"ibn  i't-VV  ii-bppl'fe-dii' 


Ismail  Samani,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  tho  Satna- 

nides,  'i'smii-'ile  Kii-mii'n'i 
Ismailow,  W.  A.  [Bus,]  poet,  'is-ma'i-lgf 
Isnard,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  i-n'dre' 
Isolani,  J.  L.  II.  count,  [Aust.]  gen.  'i-sb-lii'n'i 
Isouard,  N.,  coinp.  from  Malta,  "t-spo-iire' 
Issailowitsh,  D.  [Serv.]  wr.  'is  sii''i-ld-vitsh 
Isturiz,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  St.  'i-stpp-r'ith' 
Italinsky,  Andr.  [Bus.]  dipl'om.  'i-t'd-Tins'k'i 
Hard,  [Fr.]  snrg.  'i-tiire' 
Iturbide,  A.  de,emper;  of Mex.  'i-loor'bi-de 
Iturriaga,  B.  [Sp.]  gen.  'i-lopr-r'i-'d'gii 
Itzstein,  J.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  polit.  its'stlne 
Ivernois,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  'i-rer-nb-'d' 
Ivetaux,  N.  Y.  d',  [Fr.]  poet,  'ire-tb' 
Iwan  Danilowitsch  Kalita,  prince  of  Moskwa,  'i-v'dn' 

dii-n'i'ld-vitsh  k'd-l'i-t'd' 
Iwan  II.  Wassiljewitsch,  first  czar  of  Russia,  'i-v'dn/ 

Tiis-s'il'yt-rUsh 
Iwanow,  F.  F.  [litis.]  dram,  'i-v'd'nqf 


J. 


Jablonovich,  St.,  king  of  Bosnia,  yii-bib'no-vitsh 

Jablonowski,  Pol.  family,  yd-bto-nprs'k'i 

Jachowicz,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,  yii-cho'vitsh 

Jiiek,  II.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  yek.  _ 

Jacobi,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  y'd-kb'b'i 

Jacobins,  name  of  a  polit.  party  of  Fr.  g'd-kb-bdng' 

Jacobs,  Ch.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  yii'kgps 

Jacoby,  J.  [Ger.]  polit.  wr.  y'd-ko'b'i 

Jacopone  da  Todi,  properly  Jacopo  de  Bcnedetti,[It.] 

poet,  dgd-ko-pb'ne  die  ib'd'i 
Jacotin,  [Fr.]  designer  of  maps,  g'd-kb-tdng' 
Jacotot,  [Fr.]  wr.  gii-kb-tb' 
Jacquard,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  mechan.  gii-k'dre' 
Jacqueminot,  [Fr.]  gen.  giik-m'i-nb' 
Jacqucmonf,  Y.  [I  r.]  nat.  g'dk'mbng' 
Jacquerie,  a  polit.  party  in  France,  giike-r'i' 
Jacquet,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  gii-ke' 
Jacquier,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  gii-k'i-e' 
Jaequin,  N.  J.  de,  [D.]  nat.  gd-kdng' 
Jaeqnot,  [Fr.]  sculp,  g'd-kb' 
Jadeiot,  N.  [Fr.]  physiol.  g'dde-lo' 
Jadwiga,  queen  of  Poland,  yiid-v'i'gii 
Jaeger,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  div.  yu'ger 
Jagemann,  Ch.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  yii'ge-m'dn' 
Jagielldnczyk,  byname   of  Kazimierz   IY.  of  Poland, 

yd-g'i-el-'lon'ch'ik 
Jahn,  J.  Oh.  [Ger.]  orient,  y'dne 
Jakob,  L.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  y'd'kgp 
Jaillot,  A.  H.  [Fr.]  engr.  yi'd-yb'  (yd-'i-ybr) 
Jaligny,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  gii-l'in-y'i' 
Jameson,  R.  [Scot.]  nat.  jdm'e-sn 
Jamyn,  Amadis,  [Fr.]  poet,  gii-mdng' 
Jan  de  Edels  Nuijts,  [D.]  navig.  yam  de  e'deia  noils 
Janet,  (See  Clouet.)   gii-ne' 
Janicon,  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  geog.  g'd-n'i-sbng' 
Janiii,  J.  G.  [Fr.J  wr    gd-nang' 
Jankowieh,  [Hung.]  wr.  y'dn'kb-ritsh 
Jannet,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  philol.  gii-ve' 
Janocki,  J.  D.  A.  [PolJ  wr.  y'd-ngts'k'i 
Jansenius,  or  Jansen,  C.  found,  of  Jansenism,  y'dn'sin 
Jannszewski,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  ya-nop-shevs'k'i 
Jaquotot,  [Fr.]  pai.   gii-kb-tb' 
Jarcke,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  polit.  wr.  y'drk'ke 
Jardijn,  K.  [D.]  pai.   yiir'dive 
Jaropolk   Swatoslawitsch,   prince   of  Russia,  ya-ra- 

polk'  swd-tb-sl ii' ritsh 
Jaropolk  Wsewolodowitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  y'd-rd- 

polk'  pse'rq-lq-dq-ritsh 
Jaroslaw  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  ya-rd-sldf 

yd-rb-sla'ritsh 
Jaroslaw  AYsewolodowitscb,  prince  of  Russia,  yd-rd- 

sliif  vse'rb-lb'dd-rifsh 
Jars,  G.  [Fr.]  mineral,  g'dre 

Jasmin,  Jacques,  or  Jaquon   Jausemin,  [Fr.]   patois- 
poet,  giis-mdng'  (gdze-mdng') 
Jasykow,  N.  M.  [Rns.l  poet,  yii-su'kof 
Jaubert,  P.  A.  E.  P.  [Fr.]  orient,  go-bere' 
Jaucourt,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  >vr.  gb-kppr' 
Jaup,  II.  K.  [Ger.l  st.  yowp 
Jauregnv,  J   murderer   of  prince  AVilliam  of  Orange, 

go-ren-y'i' 
Jauregui   y   Aguilar,    Juan    de,    [Sp.]   poet  and  pai. 

chii'pp-'re-g'i  V  ii-g'i-liir' 
Jaureiini,   G..  called  el    Pastor,    [Sp.]    guerilla-chief, 

chii'po-}-e-g'i 
Jay.  A'.'[Fr.j  wr.  gd  [t'dng-drt' 

Jean  Bon  St.  Andre.  [Fr.]  diplom.  gang  bong  sang 
Jean  de  Brie,  presid.  of  the  lift,  convent,  gang  de  bi'i 
Jean  de  Menu,   (Mehun,)   (,Sce  Clopine!,")  giing  de 

mfiing  (me-ellng') 
Jeanne  d'Arc.   also  known    under  tho  name  Pucello 

d"Orleans.  [Fr.]  heroine,  yiin  diirk 
Jeanneqnin,  CI.  [Fr.]  sea.  gdn-kdng' 
Jeannin.P.  [Fr.]  st.  gd-ndnfl 
Jean  Paul,  (See  Richter.')  giing  poul 
Je-  'rat,  E.  S.  [Fr.]  astron.  gb-rii' 


vie;    u  short,  but.— Fr.  tfil  long;  6k  short,  nearly  as  in  spur.— dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid.— An"ger.  — f-,  lh,  guttural ;  g  as  s  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  v  and  / 
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Jeavons,  [Eng.]  engr.  je-o'vons 

Jefferson,  Thos,  [Amer.]  st.  je.fe.r-m 

Jeffrey,  F.  [Scot]  ivr.  jef'ry 

Jeffreys,  Lonl  G.  [Ens.]  jut;  j&f'ryx 

Jelagin,  I.  [Bus.]  lyric  poet.  /  e-W-'g'in 

Jelgerhnis,  [D.]  pal.  yil'air-hnis' 

Jelhc'iich  do  Bnzfm,  Fr.  von,  [A  nst.]  gen.  yil'l'd- 
r.'ivih  tie  boot.'sim 

Jellihek,  II.  '[Ger  J  revol.  '-em-ret: 

Jellineer.  Ch.  ["";'■]  "''"•  ?  e.l-lin"ne  • 

Jenner,  E.  [Ene.]  inTroildced  into  Great  Britain  vac- 
cination, p'.nrne,r 

Je.nvns,  S.  [ICn'r.l  w.    leii'in- 

Jerica,  Pabfu  de,  [Sp.]  p  ■■ft,  che-  Vkii 

Jericlvui,  A.  [Dan.]  sculp,   i  e'  'i-Vtuit 

Jerm.(*lo?v.  K.  Be  [Bus.]  gen.  >-c  -'mb-l.jf 

Jerrol  I,  I).  [Bug.]  nii'th".  jir'fild 

Jerusalem,  J.  Fr.  W.  [per.]  preach,  ye-  -po'z'd-lem 

Jesi.  (See  Pe  -no/es».)  'i-e's'i  _, 

Jeuffroy.  It.  V.  [!•>.]  i-nSr    g&r^ndi' 

Jimenez  (Ximones)  F.  [Sp,]  si.  h'/'i-ine'itea 

Joachim,  G.  [Go-.]  math.  nd-ii'cMm 

Joan  il'.Vre   [Fr.]  shbn'dii  k 

Joanes,  Vicente,  [Sp]  pai.  e''n-,'i'iies 

Johert,  I-,  [I''".]  n  iniismnl.  go-' ere' 

Jo.ielle,  E.  [Fr.]  port.  jjyw.V 

Joechc.v,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.   >V&'3',«>- 

Jo!i  in  .can,  K.  [Fr.]  wr.  g--d-,,r.' 

.lohannot,  Alfred.  [Fr.]  pai.  gb-H-nb' 

Joinville.  J.  [FY]  hist.  aiPrt  irr-iW 

Jolivet,  J.  I!.  M.  [Fr.]  \vr.  g-fi-ie' 

Joly,  I'h.  L.  [Fr.]  critic,  ,?«-'>'' 

Jomarrl,  E.  [Fr.]  \vr.  g'-mii  p.1 

Jonama.  [Sp.]  liner.  chb-iVi'iiiii 

Jonas,  Justus.  [Ger.]  reform    pr'iifia 

Jnrdnens.  (Je/rdaans)  J.  [I).]  pai.  ;  o  -'diihna 

Jordan.  Oh.  St.  [Ger.]  \vr.  yoe'diiue 

Jordan,  (See  (JrimilU  Jordan.)  g'-r-ddng' 

•Tori.  J.  Ch.  <!.  [Ger.]  prof.  yr<t)   fj 

Josephus,  F.  [dew.]  hist,  jo-w.'  us 

Jiisika,  X.  [Hung.]  poet,  yd-slii-kd 

Josselin  its  Ortiirtenay,  count  of  Edessn,  [Fr.]  war. 
goss-li  a/  d'e  koorte-nd' 

Joot,  Isaak  Marlsni,  Ger.  Jew.  t-ost 

Jonbert,  B.  0.  [Fr.]  gen.  gpo-bere' 

Jouffroy,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  gop-F  Pj' 

Jourdain,  A.  L.  NT.  Brociiidet.  [Fr.]  wr.  gppr-ddng' 

Jonrdan,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  marsh,  goo.  -d'dnrf 

Jonsse,  1).  [Fr.]  wr.  gnps 

Jouvency,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  philo!.  g  •p-r'd:>g-s'i' 

Jonvenet,  J.  [Fr.]  pail  gopve-rie.' 

Jouy.  V.  E.  ile.  [Fr.]  wr.  gpp-'i' 

Jovellanos,  G.  M.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  o'ib-rel-i/ii'nos 

Juan  d'Aiistria.  [Sp.]  adm.  chgp-ein/  d'd'go-str'l-a 

Jurmez.  [Sp.]  pai.  rhpo-d'neth 

Juarros.  D.  [  Allien.  ]  geog.  clipp-'h-1  Tin 

Juchereau   de  St.  Dcnys,   [Fr.]    list,   g  [she-ro'    de 

sdurr  d'e-iii' 
Juhasz,  [Hung.]  wr.  ygo-h'ds 
Julien.  St.  A.  [Fr.]  prof,  g   -l'i-n-"' 
Jumelle  de.  Bcinoville,  M.  C.   [Fr.]   fom.  roman.  gi- 

inel'  tie  '  e  •n-r'ile' 
Jung.  J.  II.  calle  I  Stilling,  [Ger.]  wr.  yppng 
Jiitaers  J.  F'-.  [fj-pr.]   wr.  i/iiVri  ' 
Jnnsluihn,  Fr.  Win  [Ger.]  hiif.   iioong'lioone 
Jnnsinann,  J.  J.  [Boheni.]  ling,   noong'mrin 
Jnnot.  A.  dukre  of  Ahrantcs,  [Fr.]  ii'iarsh.  g..-no' 
Jiirsrens,  K.  II.  [Qer.]  publicist.  >/ir'<;ins 

Jurien.  P.  [Fr.]  tl 1.  g   -ri-ann' 

Juri.  K()ntscliii\cowitseh,  chnn  of  tne  Tolowzer,  yoo'r'i 

l-Tri-  •'•'-■-/ -a'rtiKh 
Juri  Sw-it'islawitsoh,  prince  of  Kussin,   yoo'r'i  stcd- 

fa&'V+ft*h 
Juri  \V.-."v,''i!iidowitsc,h,  prjnco  of  Russia,  yoo'r'i  rse- 

ro-lo'rfn-ri's'' 

Jifsien.  A.  L.  <\".  rFr.]  hot.  g  ."-'"ell' 

J'lsteau.  Qiir.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  g  '-"to' 

J-ivara.  V.  [it-.]  arcidt.  yoo-r"'  ■',) 

Juvenel  ties  L'rsins,  [Fr.]  hist,  g  .  vc-ncl'  i'e  aiir-zang' 


K. 


Kaas,  V.  [Dan.]  rhn.no.  l-iVis 

Kadcr  Billali.  i-A\\:  h.  lli'der  IV'I" 

Kadluhek,  W.  [I'ol-.]  hist,  /.-."•l-fno"  ej- 

Ka*mpfei.  E.  [Ger.]  t'liv.  ka  oo'  "c  ■ 

Kahle,   Jakob,   coiiiinonly   called   Frczknhle,  kii'/e, 

f<i«'k<i'/e 
Kalitahnh,    Ar,]  Sen.  k'd'ftt-' a 
Kahter.  J   [Ger.]  prof,  hii'ti  ^  _ 

Kai  C'hosrn  G.-iji  dl.eddin,  suit,  of  Hum,  klfichd^'roo 

g'd)->j''t-the.l-<Vi'ie'  _ 

Kaikans.  UiiTg  of  Fr'-siii.  k'^i-k-'-oo^e.         ^ 
K-iiknl.ad     Ala-Eddin.   sr.ll.    of   iluni.    ka''-f-ko-bU''e 

'd-l'dl  c7-il'i  ■)/>' 
Kakorinow,  [l!us.]  archit.  kv-lfi'  'i->,a  ' 
Ka(e)]:oin,  with  the  bvname  Malels  :\\  Mansur  Saifed- 

din,  suit,  of  K-vpt.  k;i-{H-V!i.'nri>,e 


Kalb,  baron  de,  major-gen.  U.  S.  ki'db  i   Kinsky,  [Bohem.]  family,  kit/s'k'i 

Kalekreuth,  Fr.  A.  count  of,  [Prns.]  marsh,  k'dlk'roit  !   Kirch,  M.  M.  [Ger.]  1'etn".  astrun.  kii-ch 
Kalidas,  Kalidasas,  [East  lnd.]   poet,  kd-tt-dds',  kci-  '   Kircher,  C.  [Ger.]  lexic.  ki  'che  ■ 

n-<ld,'ws  '  Kirchmann,  N..  prof,  at  Petersburg.  Jcirch'mm 

Kalita,  l,yname  of  Iwan  I.  Danilowitsch  of  Moskwa,  :   Kirchmayer.  (See  Nnogeorgiu*,)  ki.'ch'ml'er 


kii-U-tW 


Kirchner,  (See  Plnnta,)  kircn'nt 


K.ilkhrenner,  Fr.  T\r.  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  kdlk'hren-ner  |  Kirgcner.  (See  Plaiita,)  ki  'ge-iii: 


Kalliwoda,  J.  W.  [Bohem.]  comp.  kiii-Vi-i'o'd'd 
ICalin   P.  [Swe.]  nal.  k'dlm 
Kamaleddin,  [Ar.]  philos.  k'd-m'dle'-e'-rt'ine' 
Kainaredilin    Chan,   suit,   of  the  Monguls,   k'd-mdr- 

efl-cTzne'  c'/dn 
Kamaryt,  [Bohem.]  wr.  kd-m'd-  •Hf- 
Kamen'sky.  M.  F.  count,  [Ens.]  mar.-h.  k'd-m e ns'k'i 
Kampen.  N.  G.  van,  [D.]  hist,  liim'j.in, 
Kamnhuijzen,   Dirk   Eafelszoou,    lD.]  poet,   k'dmp'- 

hoi':e'i  ' 
Kamptz,  K.  A.  Ch.  II.  von.  [I'nis.]  St.  kdmpts 
Kini'ris.  K.  [Greek,]  sea.  kit- "if'  "■: 
K  in  Her.  J.  -I.  Pier.]  artist,  kund'iir 
Kanitz.  (See  CaniU,)  k'd'-niU 
Kant.  J.  [Ger.]  philos.  of  Scotch  descent,  kiint 
Kant -mir.  Konstahtin   Demetrius,  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, kiin'-'e.-m'i  b' 
Kaonist,  W.  W.  [Bus.]  poet,  lap-n'iit'  [as 

Kapo  listrixs,  J.  A.  count.  [Greek.]   st.  ka-pd-d'is't>-'i- 
Kapvlnn  Pasha,  title  of  the  Turkish  grand-adm.  kd'- 

poo-ddnep'd'shd 
Karaes.  [Hunir.]  eugr.  k'd-  Utah 
Karai'skakis.  G.  [Greek,]  patriot,  ka-rd-'is-kii'Ha 
Kavamsin.  N.  M.  [Pus.]  hist,  kii-riim-s'in' 
Kara  Miistnphit,  [Turk.]  gran  Ivizier.  k'd' r'd rnngs't'd-f'd 
Karmath,  (Kai'inathi),  or  Al  Favadsh  El  n  Otiiman  n.l 

Karmatb,   founder  of  the  sect   of  tlio  Karmaths, 

kdr'mdt'i  (kdr'mij-t/i'i) 
Kanilyi.  [IT'''n™.]  wr.  k<i-.o!->'i 

aipinski,  Fr.  [Pol-]  poet,  kit  -p'inn'k'i 

hit,  J.  B.  A.  [Fr.]  roman.  liir 

arsehin,    A.   L..   properly   Kursch,    [Ger.]    poetess, 

kur'nhin.  Mi-nit 

en,  K.  J.  B.  [Ger.]  wr.  kiir's-teii 


Kirwan.  R.  [Scot.]  chem.  kir'u-an 
j  Kis,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  k'i-h 

I  Kisfalndy,  S.  [Tlnng.]  lyric  poet.  k'l<sh-fd-loody 

Kishtasb  Ben  Lohorasp,  king  of  Persia,  k'ish-i'disb  ben 
Who-  Hup 
I  Ki.-il  Aarslan,  rnlcr  of  Adeibidshan,  k'i's'H  drs'Vdne 
|  Kiwish   von   I'otterau,  Fr.    [Bohem.]  phys.    k'i'vish, 
,'on  rot'ie  son/ 

Klapka.  G.  [Hung.]  revol.  kliip'k'd 

Flarnotli,  "m.  IT.  von,  [Ger.]  chem.  kliip'rote 

Richer.  J.  I*.  [Fr.]  gen.  lie':  er.  blc-le  e' 

Klein.  B.  [Ger.]  comp.  klii  e 

Kleist.  E.  Ch.  von.  [Ger.]  poet.  XMst 

Klei-t  von  Xollendorf,  E.  E.  count,  [Prus.]  gen.  kllsf 
o-}  iioj'len-ihjrf' 

Klenze,  L.  von.  [Ger.]  archit.  klent'pe 

Kleonaris,  [Greek]  St.  kiii-u-ii'd'  'i« 

Klicpera,  W.  [Boheni.]  poet.  kViWpe-ra 

Klijn,  B.  II.  [D.]  ]>oet,  kMnti 

Klingemann,  E.  A.  Fr.  [(i0r."i  poet.  kiin"re-man/ 

Klinger,  Fr.  M.  von.  [Ger.]  |ioet.  klin'"ger~ 

Klinkerfuss,  [Ger.]  astrnn.  klin/'ker-fgos 

Klootz,  (See  Clooiz.)  Mots 

Klopstock,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  poet,  klop'Uok 

KIolz.  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  kits 

Klii  her,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  publicist,  kljbir 

Khii.it,  P.  D.  [D.]  pai.  kloil 

Klni't,  A.  [D.]  hist,   kloit 

Knapp,  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  knap 

Knaust,  Heinrich,  [Ger.]  poet,  knoust 

Kneller,  G.  I'Ger.]  pai.  lanel'Hr 
i  Kneseheek.  K.  Fr.  von  dem.  [Prns  ]  mnrsb.  kne'ze-beki 
!  Kniaziewiez,  K.  [Pol.]  gen.  kirit'd-sye'riUlh 


aryn,  A.  [Pus.]  lyric  poet,  Aii'r'in              _                      j  Kniaznifi.  Fr.  [Pol.]  poet,  kv-jfmK'riin 

aspar  von  der  Iloeii,  [Ger.]   poet.   I 'ds' par  foil  fler  I  Kniephausen,  (_ baron,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Hes- 

fistner,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  math,  kist'nir                  irdhne  Kny])hausen,   (      sian    troops  in   America,   (knipe-) 

asvini,  [A-.]  r_'co£r.  kiis-v'i'n'i                                     .     \  knin'hou'ein 


szerowski.  A.  [Pol.]  ywi.  kd-sl e-rqvs'k'i 

afibah.  (Katbali),  gen.  ot  the  calipli  Valid,  k'd't'd- 

bii.  (kiit'di!) 

ntelii.    byname   of   AInhamined    Ben    Abdallah    al 

XidiabuVi.  [Per.]  poet,  kii'-'e-''i 

att.  viiii.  [Prns.]  lieutenant,  kdt 

anffmaiin.  A.  [Swiss.]  fern,  artist,  knuf'm'dn 

anlbach.  AV.  von.  [Ger.]  pai.  koid'hitch 

■rinitz.  W.  A.  prince  of.  [Aust.,  st.  kou'irifs 

ayumarath.  first  king  of  Persia,  kd-ypg'nul-rdth 

ayssarow.  [Uus.t  wr.  ki>-'i"-'ii'>'  >  f 

a.-iniierz.  king  of  Poland,  i<i-:'i'm'i-e  -sh 

a/.inczy.  F.  [Hung.]  poet,  7.i(-s'in'p?i 

eckermann,  B.  [Ger.]  prof,  kek'l  e  --man/ 

ecskemeti,  [Hung.]  wr.  kelsl'-l.e-i'ie-fi 

edar  Laoinor,  king  of  F-lani.  /  e-f'ii.-e'  lii-o-more/ 

efevstein,  Ch.  [Ger.]  geognost.  ke'j'e.-stvne/ 

e'rrhtlev,  Th.  [Fug.]  hist.  k'ite'R 

eill.  J.  rSeot.-i  philos.  k'ile 

eith,  J.  F.  !■:.  [Pins.]  marsh.  I'Hhe  (kite) 

eller.  J.  B.  [Swiss.]  arti  t,  ;.  il'li  ■ 

elh'i-i'ian".  Fr.  [Ch.]  duke  of  Valmy,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

kel-U  rmiin' 

ellgorn.  A.  von.  [Swe.]  poet.  cJ  el'gorth 

ellgren.  [Swe.]  poet.  r-he"et  one 

cK)n\ale,d(lin.  Istiiail    ill    TmTiIi   ni,    [Per.]    poet,  ke- 

(kii-pniile-e'i-d'ine  'i'swii-'de  ill  "is-i  ii-hii'n'i 

emenv.  J.  prince  of  TransyVanin.  ke-meny 

empelen.  AV.  von,  [Hung.]  mechah.  kim'pe-len 

ephalas.  N.  [Greek.]  n-\:  I e-p1-'d-lii¥ 

'•pier,  J.  [Ger.]  astron.  lep'ler 

eratry.  A.  II.  do,  [Fr.]  wr.  ke-'ii-tr'i' 

erguclon  Tremaiec,  I.  J.  de,  [Fr.]   wr.  ker-ge-l'dng' 

tre.-ma.-1-eJc.' 

cruet,  A.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  ker'rer 

ersaint,  A.  J.  S.  [Fr.]  v.  v.  le  -sang' 

cssel,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  /  e  '-el 

essels,  M.  [D.]  sculp.  kes'r-eU 

ettelcr,  W.  E.  von,  bp.  of  Mavence,  kit'fe-ler 

eulen,  C.  J.  van.  [D.]  pai.  l /fh'Hn 

exe.ll,  [Swe.]  poet.  ,-'  ek-yv  ' 

evser,  N.  tie,  [Belg."1  pai.  11'; e  ■  tkd-zei-e') 

eVsleV.  -T.  G.  rGer.1  iint'q.   7:7»'/er 

ickaert.  I>.  [I\]  pai    kU'k'd  fe 

h'ter,  I>.  G.  [Ger.]  pvn'f.  ffi.1  f  • 

ilidsl^A.TdMU  P.en  Massur,  si.lt.  of  Bum,  kVI'idsh 

V  s'Uine  7>e't  miis-sppde 

ilidsh  Aars'in  lien  Pokned'in.   suit,   of  Bum,    k'i'- 

/■;  Uh  'i  s'lilve  1  e-i  :  nk'.e  '-(.'tin-' 

Hi  l>!i  Aa-slnn  Ben  Soliinan.  suit,  of  P.um,  k'i'Hdsh 

ti  s'fdve  7  £,'>  so-fi'indne 

il'iiaine.  K.  J.  [Fr.'  tren   of  Ir    descent,  kil-mtiine' 

iinelii,  D.  [So.]  rabbi.  Ki  n'vl.'i 

in  !.  K    Th:  rGer.]  ling,  ki'li't 

;>)J:eI,  J.  o:  [Sor.l  poet  ki-:"/e> 
i    nneir,  ".  Maclnnald.  [S.-ot.'  wr.  lin-n'ire' 
Kia.diergen,  ■!.  II,  van,  [D.]  nrtm.  kias'bi  -'gen, 


Knioperdolling,  B.  leader  of  the  Anabaptists,  knip>'- 

I  e  ■■fhil' ling 
Knnwles.  S.  [Ir.]  dram.  poet,  riolz 
Kobad,  king  of  Persia,  kb-b'dde' 
Kobell,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  mineral,  lo'hel 

Kobierzycki.  St.  [Pol.]  hist.  /  r'-i  fer-sh'its'ki 
Koch.  Ch.  W.  [Ger.]  hist.  loT-h 
Kociumowski,  Jan,  [Pol.]  poet.  ko-t-hVi-nots'k'i 
Kochly,  11.  A.  Th.  [Ger.]  antiq.  /.eJuIi'l'i 
Kodamali,  or  Moaffek  Abdallah  Een.lCodamah,  [Ar.] 

wr.  kii-dd'iiid 
Kodslia  Rashid,  [Ar.]  hist,  ked'sh'd  r'd-sh'ide 
Koeberger,  W.  [D.]  pai.  kpo'l  e  -rer 
Koehorn,  M.  baron  von,  [D.'l  enirin.  1  oo'horn 
Koekkoek,  B.  C.    D.]  pai.  look' look" 
Koen.  G.  [D.  i  philt.l.  kppne 
Koerten,  J.  [D.]  fern,  artist.  Ippy'ten 
Koharv.  HunLr.  family,  lo'h'd-i'i 
Kohl.  d.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  kole 
Koialowicz  A.  W.  [Pol.]  hbt.  lo-yd4t~,'ritsh 
Kolcsev.  F.  [Hung.]  wr.   13V-  1  e-i 
KolrsTi.  [Ilunsr.]  wr.  keSi-le-sle-i'i 
Kolrttis.  .joimnis,  [Greek]  M.  lo-ie/Tis 
Kolinovics,  [Ilung.]  wr.  kr-1'i'iiii-viish 
Koliiir,  P.  [IliinL'.]  poet,  IvI-iVn-e 
Kollatav.  II.  [-Pol.]  crown  vice-chnne.  kol-ldng'td-'i 
Roller,  baron  of,  [Aust.]  marsh.  1  drier 
ICollonics,  ah]),  of  Ilnncnrv,  /  nl'lo-riUli  Wis 

Kolokotronis.  Th.,  lender  of  tie  Greeks,  ld-ld-ld-tro'- 
Kolowrat,  Bohem.  family,  l.i'/r-r  HI 
Komaromi.  Gs.  [Hung.]  wr.  lo-ndi'  o-in'i 
Knnac    von   Ilodiskow,  N.    [Bohem.]   wr.  kb-n'dehe' 

I'm  hTi-ii'i'li-lor 
Koiiieepolski,  A.    geiiendlissimus   of   Poland,    kon- 

i-e's-j  o7s'7Vi 
F'"n'LT,  G.  M.  TGer.]  wr.  IS'nii'i 
Fonigsn'a  k,M.  A.  ec-ntess  of.  [Ger.]  l&'nitjs-mdrk' 
Kdnnevilz,  .1    T.  J.  von.  [Ger.]  St.  I  tfin'r.e-rits' 
Konstantin   Wsewolnflowitsch.  piir.ci,  of  Wladimir, 

loii'stiin-finc'  rie-rv-1'i'i  o-rtish 
KontsJnik,  prince  of  the  Fob  v  zi  r.  lun-dVdk' 
Koolnert,  E.  [D.]  poetess.  Ipo'tit  fe 
Kopscanvi.  [1  lung.]  wr.   lb,  -  l,iim--'i 
Kopczynski,  O.  [Pol.]  eraxn. Jbj>-  li'ins'M 
Kopilriw,  Dm.  [Bus.]  sea.  lo-j'ilgr' 
Kop  sch.  A.  [Ger. J  pai.  uni1  Mil.  l.b'pnh 
Koniiar.  P..  [Ger.1  line.  Ib'i'i-ir,- 
Koppen,  P.  von,  [Bus.]  antiq.  leTip'pen 
Korais   Adaniai. tins.  !  Greek    ]  1  ilo:    It-'Vi-'is' 
Koiner,  Theodore  von,  [Ger  ]  ]  of.  /  ttir'nir 
Kiiiiisi  Csonv,  S.  [Ilnng.1  line    /  tftt't  dk-sln  chb-m'd 
Korsakow,  [Pus.]  gen.  ka  •'.«"-/  o 
Kos'cifezko,  i.fPol.i  gcnernliissiiro.  ITrh-tsyggsli/ho 
Kos.'ffaiten.B.  Th.  [fler.i  poet  Ir'-e-r-iir'teii 
Koslow.  I.  [Bits'.  1  poet.  kiis-Uf 
Kossuth,  L,  chief  of  the  Hi  n:-.  revol.  /  b^/i-shpote 


-F''<Y/''Y  (?•''•,  »'''  .'\btU.—J/rte.  p-c;;  .'  Up,  t/tlre,  he,:— I'hie,  urn   i:ie,  l/i.-d,  ,•>>/.— A'o?.-,.  'o/v  :)/bre,icp//JippkJ!>  d,—  Tone.  In''.  ?f  rite.— oi,  hey:  on.  house.— Fy.  iilong, 
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OF   ALL  COUNTRIES    OF   MODERN   TIMES. 


Kostka   von   Postubic,   [Bohein.]   wr.     kbsl'kd   fori 

}>ox'tpp-bit8 
Kostrow,  [kus.]  wr.  kd-slrg  f 
Kothair  lien  Abd  Errahmau,  [Ar.]  poet,  ko-tha'lr 

ben.  dh-ile  ■-rd'mdne' 
Kothbeddin  Muharamed,  suit,  kblh'btd-d'ine   moo- 
ham' med  [nb-rftx/i 
Kntromanowicb,  St.,  first  ban  of  Bosnia,  ko-trb-md! - 
Kotschubey,  Kus.  prince,  kbl-xhoo-leri 
Kotzebno.  A.  Fr.  F.  von,  [Ger.J  wr.  kot'Ue-ooo> 
Kovaehich,  N.  G.  [Hung.]  hist,  ko'rd-  Inch  " 
Kovacs,  J.  [tiling.]  poet,  kb-i-'h-he 
Kovacsoczy,  [ll'iihg.J  wi'.  kb-rd-rln  -tx'i 
Kovasznai,  S.  [Tin iK'.]  philos.  kb-rds-nd-'i 
Kiivesili,  [Hung.  J  gram.  Idh-rcxh-d'i 
Koijtcr,  V.  [D.J  wr.  /-.  i'te'r 
Krafft,  A.  [Gor.]' sculp,  kriift 
Kraft  von  Toggenburg,  count,  [Ger.]  poet,   kriift  fort, 

tig'gi'.n-hoo  •('/'  [krii'nach 

Kranach,  L.  properly  Sunder,  or  Sunder,  [Ger.]  pai. 
Krmrz.  A.  [Ger.]  hist,  kriivis 
Krasieki.  -r.  [I'ol.l  poet,  krd-'ifx'/n 
Krniise,  K.  CI).  Fr.  [Ger.]  philos.  I:  -ou'ze. 
Kra'usoneck,  AV.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  kray/een-ekt 
Krayenhoff,  (I.  1!.  Tli.  [I).]  gen.  kri'en-hqf 
Kreil,  K.  [Ger  ]  astron.  krlle 
Krcitmayer.  A.  AV.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  krfte'rm'ef 
Kretscnmann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  poet,  kreish'm'dn 
Krentzer,  R.  [Ger.]  coihp.  krtdf'xe'r 
Kvoah.  G.  Ch.  von,  [Dan.]  gen.  krbg 
Krolijn,  Klaus,  [D.J  pai.  krb'l'tne  [«eV 

Kriilerier,  Juliana,  baroness  of,  born  at  Riga,  krk'de- 
Krng.  AV.  T.  [Gov.]  pro!',  krggfj 
Ki'siger,  Fr.  [Ger.J  pni.  krii'rh- 
Kriiger,  Dr.  [Ger.]  astron.  krii/ger 
Krukowiecki,  [Pol.]  gen.  k  op-J;b-riie's'k'i 
Krummache.r,  Fr.  A.  [Tier.]  poet.  /•  ggm'md-cher 
Kriinitz,  .1.  G.  [Ger.J  pbys.  k.rii'nits  ' 
Kruse,  K.  [Gor.]  hist,  k-nn'e 
Krusernan,  C.  [I).]  pni.  k  •h'^t-m.an 
Knisanstern,  A.  J.  chevalier  de,   [Ens.]   commodore, 

krog'een-ste  •»■' 
Kruszviiski,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  krno-x'rinx'k'l 
Krylow,  J.  A.  [Kus.]  poet,'/- ■■'..'-!./ f 
Krzycki,  [Pol.]  wr.  krs/nts'l.'i 
Krzywousty,  byname  of  duke  Boleslav  III.  of  Poland, 

krsYi-rr'-iYxt'i, 
Kiibeek,  K.  Fr.  von,  [Aust.]  st.  ki'i'be'k 
Kublai,  khan  of  the  Mongols,  kgg'bl'd-'i 
Kiieken.  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  comp.  /'  'ken 
Kug'Ier,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  prof,  kggg'ler 
Kuh,  Ephrnim  Moses,  [Ger.]  poet,  kgg 
K  ihlinan,  Q.   [Ger.]   fanatic,  koole'iri'dn 
Kiiline,  G.  [Ger.]  critic,  kii'ite 
Kii liner.  R.  [Ger.]  pliilol.  k./ner 
Knife,  J.  van,  [D.]  phi:  krdk 
Kuijp,  J.  [D.]  pni.  koip  (kl/ie) 
Kuijpers,  G.  [').]  wr.  koi'pe  x  (H'pc>'x) 
Klikolnik.  N.  AV.  [Kus.]  drain,  loo'kbl-n'ik 
Kunckel),  J.  [Ger.;  cheiii.  kg,m"kel 
Klin  luriotis,  L.  and  G.  [Greeks,]   patriots,  kun-du- 

r'lb'ti* 
K-.mth,  K.  S.  [Ger.]  bot.  Tcggnt 
Kurakin,  A.  [Kis.]  prince,  SCoo-  ■d'k'in 
Knrtz.  J.  If.  [Ens'.']  prof,  kgg' is 
KYiskuriilis.  K.  [Groc'..]  roman.  Jc&s-ki-rl'Vis 
KiUter,  L.  [Gor.]  critic',  k'is'tt  • 
K -itusow,    Goleiiisc'utschew    K.    Smolenskoi,    [Eus.] 

marsh.  gr-fe-y"x/i'c''ef  kgo-fgg'x:jf  smb-lens'kb-'i 
Kiitzing,  Fr.  T.  [Ger.]  nat.  kui'cvig 


Laar,  (Sec  /><"".>  Tare 

Labndio,  J.  [Fl-.]  fanatic,  I'd-bd-d'i' 

Labanc,  J.  Fr.  Lolevrc.  chev.-ili-.-r  de,  [Fr.]  lii-oar' 

Labastie.  .T.  Binard.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  antiq.  la-bd-st'i' 

Labat,  J.  P..  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-b'd' 

Labbe,  I'll.  [Fr.]  wr.  Wdi 

Labhey  de   Pompierre,  (See  Pompicrre,)  lli-bd'  de 

j/biig-pi-e  ••<>■' 
Labeauine,  [Fr.i  hist.  Jii-'bme' 
La  BcaumeUo,  I..  A.  de,  l!>  '  -,-:-.  7"  lf,--e" 
Labedoyeiv.  Gil.  F.  F.  Ilmdiot,  cointe  de,  [Fr.]  gefi. 

lu-hK-dOi-iie.  e'  _. 

La  Bi-ne,  M.  de    [Fr.]  wr.  VI  I'i  i  ■/ 
La   UiUardi'ire.  J.   J.   [Fr.]   hot.    Hi  IV-ylir-  (Vi-l- 

!/«■--)  ifi-"  «' 
La  Bletterie,  J.  Ph.  K.  de.  [Fr.'i  hist.  Ill  Utt-rV 
La  Bosti  ',  K.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  /"  i  b-e.-'V 
Libor.le,  L.  do,  I'Fr.J  (rr.v.  ll-hb.-de' 
Laboncherc,  prcsid.  of  the  Fug.  me  chants'  bureau, 

I'd-'io  i-<'i  I  ■«'  [do-ntV 

La  BoK-limnave.  B.  F.  Mali ';  do.  [Fr.]  sea.  la   bggr- 
L;v  Urutqmie,  [Fr.]  roman.  AV  h  e-tvri' 
Labriere    A  de,  [Fr.]  roman.  /"-.'/  V- :  ■/■' 
La  Bmyere,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  b  -v-'i-'iere,' 
La  Caille,  N.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  astron.  Ill  iiilj 


La  Callega,  A.  de,  [Sp.j  pai.  la  kdl-ije'yd 

La   Qal[>ienude,    Gautier   do    Costes  de,   [Fr.]   poet, 

I'd  kdl-pre-nede/ 
Lacarry,  G.  [Fr.]  hist.  Vd-ku-r"' 
Laeave-Lapbigne,     [Fr.]    minister   of   finances,    Vd- 

kilre'  lil-iiliiny' 
Laerpc'-de,  B.  G.  E.  comtc  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-xe-pede' 
La  Chaise',  Fr.  d'Aix  de,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV. 

V!  sMsc  Ub-tu! 

La  Chahitais,  L.  E.  do  Caradeuo  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  shd- 
\,\  Ohambro,  M.  Curcan  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  l"i  shdngbr 
La  Chapelle,  ■>.  de,  [Fr.]  dram,  id  x'ld-pcl' 
La  Cliatre,  E.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  ftJtatr' 
La  Ohansseo,  P.  CI.  Nivelle  de.  [Fr.]  poet,  la  sJibs-se' 
La  Ohesnaye,  N.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  xlex-nd' 
Ln  Chetardie.  J.  .1.  T.  <!e,  [Fr.1  st.  VI  she-tar-cft' 
Lneliinanu,  K.  [Ger.]  critic,  UMVm'dn 
Laeimer,  Fr.  [Ger.]  comp.  lilch've  ■ 
Laolos,  P.  A.  Fr.  Chorlerlos  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  7d-klo' 
La  C,,lon;e,  -I.  M.  de,  [Aust.]   field-marshal  and  hist. 

Id  kb-ib-ii't' 
La  Combe  de  P'ezel.  H.  [Fr.i  wr.  Id  kdngb'  de  pe-zeV 
La  Con  lamine.  Ch.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  math.    I'd  kbng-d'd- 
Laeordaire,  -T.  B.  II.  [Fr.]  pren.  7"-':b  ■-dare'    Im'ine' 
Lacretelle,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.    Idkr-teV 

La   Croix   de   Constant,  Ch.  de,   [Fr.]  st.    I'd  krb-'d' 

d\\  kd»g-ntdng' 
La  Croze,  M.  Veyssiere  de,  [Fr.]  lexie.  I'd  krosef 
T  'i  i  ruz  ;,»  Can::.  I;    [Sp  ]  d:"ii:    /,-  k-rocih  v  k-Mno 
Ladeniierir,  Ph.  von,  [Prus.]  st.  I'i'deii-be  g' 
Lnderehi,  G.'[It.]  hist.  Id-de-'l" 
Ladrilleros.  J.  [Sp.]  sea.  Id-dr'il-'-e'rbS 
Ladvocat.  J.  B.  [Fr.  |  wr.  l'd-vb-k'd' 
Liennee,  E.  T.  IT.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  Vdn-nek' 
Laer,    P.  van,  [D.]   pai.,  called  Bamboots,  Fr.  Bam- 

boehe.  It.  Bamboccio,  l'd>'e 
Laet,  d.  van,  [D.l  gcog.  late 
La  Fage,  K.  de,  [Fr.]  artist,  I'd  fiige 
I.a  Fare,  Ch.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  I'd  fare 
Lafarirue,  [Fr.]  dram.  I'd-f'u  a 
I.afaye-rSrehier,  J.  [F.-.]  wr.  l'd-fa'  bre-i-e' 
La  Fayette,  G.   Moitier,  l.ia-q.   de,   command,  of  the 

nat.  guard  at  Paris,  I'df'd-ytV 
La  Ferronays,  Ch.  A.  cotr.te  de.  [Fr.]   st.  I'd ft-rb-rtd' 
La  Feniilad'o,  Fr.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh.   I'd  fettl-i/dde' 

( fdh-'i-y'dde') 
Laffitte,  Jacques,  [Fr.]  hanker,  lu-f'ite! 
T.afr'on  de  Ladebat,  A.  D.  [Fr.]  st.  Id-fbng' d'ildde-b'd' 
Lafitau,  Fr.  J.  fFr.]  hist.  Vd-fi-W 
Lafont,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  la-fong' 
Lafont  d'Aussonne,  [Fr.]  wi-.  T'-''bng'  dos-sbng' 
La  Fontaine,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Idt'big-tdne' 
I.aforey,  Fr.  [N.  Amer.]  nflin.  l'd-fb-ra' 
La  Fosse.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  liifbH 
Inf-ien;     iLanfaa.  Mi^.i:!   [Sp.]  hist   I :  f'..--?,i'tt 
Lau'arave.   CI.   Toussaint  Marot   de,    [Fr.]'  chemist, 

l'd-g'd-ra' 
La  Gardia,  M.  G.  eomte  de,  [Swe.]  st.  I'd  gar-iTi' 
Lagny,  Th.  Fautet  de,  [Fr.]  math.  Idn-y'i' 
La  Grange,  J.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  math.  wr.  Id  gr'dng-ge 
La  Grive,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  sens.  Id  g  'ire 
La  Gueriniere,  Fr.  Ko!iichon,[Frl  wr.  lii  rie-r'i-n'i-ere,' 
Laanuronnlere,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist, dd-ge-.d->i'l-i>  e' 
Lasjuofrc,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  ld-qere' 
Lasuille,  L.  [Fr.]  hist.  Ui-g'ihi' 
La  iViilletiere.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  Id  g"l.-y'e'-ft-ere/ 
La  Ilarpe,  Fr.  C.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Hi  lidrp 
La  Hire.  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  math.  Id  h'ire 
Lalivre,  F.  [Fr.]  pai.   lii  hire' 

Laistue,  G.  de,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  lag 
Lain'-,  J.  II.  J.  Uostcin,  vic'ointo  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ld-ne' 
Lainez,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  ld-ne' 
Lihvz.  (See  /.o/iie::.)  Id"-:  e.1h 
Laire,  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  Id.-e 
Laii-e'sse,  G  de,  [D.]  pai.  hi-  ex' 
Laissainne,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  I  ix-xdny' 
Liijard,  Fr.  [Fr.]  antiq.  ld-f>'l  c' 
La  Lando,  J.  J.  Le  Franrois   de,   [Fr.]  astron.  and 

math.  Id  I'dngil 
L-illoninn  I.  baron  Henry,  [I'i-.]  gen.  Idl-uidiig' 
Liillemant,  F.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  Idi-m'dna' 
Lilly  Tollendal,  Th.  A.  baron  de,    [Fr.]  an.  and  wr. 

of  Irish  descent,  (Tullendally,)  l'dl-1'i'  tbl-1'dng-ddl' 

ttitlkndallt/) 
I.i  I. •iz.erne,  C.  V,'.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  Vi--trn' 
L.nnnon,  V..  de  Pa'  !,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-ndl-vb-g' 
Ln    Mar.    Jose,   presid.  of  the   junta  uubernativa  of 

Peru.  Id  mar 
L:.  M  irek,  J.  B.  A.  P.  Monet,  chevalier  de,  [Fr.]  wr. 
'"  /■ 


lie,  N.  de,  [Fr.]  poet.  Vi-m'drk' 


marliii",  A. 
M-i 


e.  [Fr.] 


[Fl-.]  p. 


-f'r.e' 


Id  r,\ 


-fi-n-, 


law 


Lauihalle,  M.  Tli.  L.  do  Savoy-Carignan,  princess  of, 

I'dng-haW 
L-un'.e-k,  Peter.  Lamheeeius.  [Ger.]  schol.  lam'bek 
Lambcra,  Oer.  Ian;!]--.  Mm'1  e  y 
Lambert.  John  Henry,  [C-er.1  math.  Idm'birt 
Lambin,  D.  TFr.]  phflol.  J"rir-' a  i-i' 
Limlii-iel,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  Idni,'-''i--  e' 


Lamhruschini,  L.  [It.]  wr.  Vim-brgox-k'i'rii 
Lambton,  W.  [Eng.]  Kent-colonel,  lam/ffn 
La  Mennais,  V.  U.  [Fr.J  wr.  Id  men-nd/ 
Lainolh,  A.  tie,  I  Fr.J  hist.  Id-met' 
La  Mettrie,  J.  Offray  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  me-trV 
Lamiral,  D.  llarcourt,  [Fr.]  sea   Id-m'i-rdl/ 
Lamoignon,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  Id-mb-dn-ybng' 

Lamoi'.'uon-Mali-slierbes,  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  st.    I'd-rab-'dn- 

i/bng'  mdle-zerU 
La  Monnoyo.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  wb-na/  \ire> 

L.-unorieiere,  Oil.  L.  L.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  cen.  I'd -mb-r'w-s'i- 
Larnotho-Langon,  L.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  la-mote'  Idng-gbng' 
Laniotlio  le.  Bayer,  Fr.de,   instructor  of  Louis  XIV. 

la-mote*  le  i/d-'i-e' 

Lamothe  Valois,  comtesse  de.  [Fr.]   la-mbte'  r'd-lb-'dJ 
Lamotto  Baraee,  P..  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-mote'  b'd-r'd-tt' 
La  Motto  Fiinqtl",  [Ger.J  poet.  I'd  mbt fgg-ke' 
La-mouronx,  J.  V.  [Fr.J  wr.  I'd-mpg-rog' 
|  Lampadius,  AV.  A.  [Ger.J  wr.  ldm-pa'(fi-pga 
Lampillns,  V.  X.  [Sp.    wr.  Idm-p'il'vdx 
Lamnrooht.  d  r  Pfaffe,   [Ger.]  poet,  Idmp'richl  dir 

Vf"f'ft 
Lampucrnani,  G.  A.  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  duke 

Galeazzo  Sforza,  Idm-pggn-ya'ii'i 
Lnna,  Francis  de,  [It]  I'd'nd 
La  Nauze,  [Fr.]  wr.  I'd  note 
Laneellotti,  G.  P.  [It.]  jur.  wr.  Idn-chcI-ldtTi 
Lancelot.  C.  [Fr.]  gram.  H'nias-lb' 
Lancillotto,  G.  [It.]  pai.  lu:i-<h"tl-Ibi'tb 
Lancisi.  G.  M.  [It.]  raed.  wr.  U'Di-eh'i's'i 
Lancret,  N.  [Fr.J  pai.  I'dng-k:  e' 
Lanrrinck,  Prosper  Henriciis,  [Ger.J  pai.  I'dn'krink 
Landais.  X.  [Fr.J  lexie.  t'dng-dd' 
Lander.  K.  and  J.  [Ens.]  trav.  Idn'der 
L.-mdon,  G  P.  [Fr.J  wr.  lang-dong' 
Landon.  L.  E.  [Eng.]  poetess,  lin'don 
Landor,  W.  S.  [En-.]  anth.  Idn'der 
Landseer,  Sir  E.  [Eng.]  pt.  l&nrf'sere 
L.-.nfranchi,  [It.]  wr.  ~l'dn-fi  dn'h'i 
Lanfranco,  G.  [It.]  pai.  Vdn-f  dn'ko 
Laos,  K.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  hist.  Idng 
Langara,  [Sp]  adm.  under  Charles  IV.  Vhi'g'd-r'd 
Langbein,  A.  Fr.  E.  [Ger.]  poet.  Idng'blne 
Lange.  S.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  ldn"r;e 
Langebok,  J.  [Dan.]  hist.  l'dn"(  z-beke 
Lnmenbeek,  C.  J.  M.  [Ger."!  anatom.  Idn"gen-bik 
Langendi.jk,  P.  [D.]  poet,  ldn"r;e>i-d;ke' 
Langer,  J.  P.  von,  [Ger.]  pai.  l'dn"(, ir 
Lanseron,  [Fr.]  sen.  l'dvg-ge-rong' 
Langetti,  G.  B.  [It.]  pai.  Idnd-get't" 
Langhans,  K.  G.  [Ger.J  arehit.  I'dng'horut 
Lansle,  II.  Fr.  M.  [Fr.]  comp.  I'dng-gle' 
Linsles,  L.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  lang-glax' 

Langlois,  IT.  [Fr.J  geog.  I'dng-glb-'d1 
Lanssdorff,  G.  H.  von,  [Ger.]  trav.  I'dngx'dqrf 
Lnncciiet,    II.    [Fr.]    wr.   under  the  name  of  Junius 
Brutus,  l'd.ng-ge' 

Lanjuinais,  J.  D.  comtc  de,[Fr.J  inr.  wr.  ldng-gu-'i-nd' 
Lnnner,  J.  Fr.  K.  [Ger.J  comp.  Idn'ner 
Lannes,  J.  duke  of  Montebello,  [Fr.J  marsh.  Ian 
Labnoy,  Ch.  de,  [Sp.]  viceroy  of  Naples,  etc.  l'd-nb-'d' 
La  None.  F.  de.  [Fr.]  hist.  I'd  voo 
Laiitier,  F.  de,  [Fr.J  hist.  Idvg-n-e' 
Lan/.ani,  P.  [It. J  pai.  land-: a'ti'i 
L-uizi,  [It.l  philog.  and  archa-ol.  Idnd'x'i, 
Lnpnvelli,  Francis,  [It.]  arehit.  Id-jdi-i  el'Vi 
La  Porouse.  J.  Fr.  Galaup  do.  [Fr.J   sea.  I'd  pe-ropze' 
La  Peyniuse,  Ph.  Picot  de,  [Th-.]  bot.  Id  pd-rooie/ 
Lapierre,  (See  Mallerot.~)  ld-j,'l-t':e' 
La  Place.  P.  S.  count,  [Fr.]  astron.  Id  pldsxe 
La  I'laootte,  J.  do,  [Fr.]  moralist,  Id  pu'i-set' 
Lapo,  A.  di,-[It.]  sculp.  I'd'pb 

Lapo  da  Oastiglionchio,  [It]  epistolog.  I'd'po  da  kdx- 
fd-ybn'k'i-b  {irl), 

Laporte  du  Theil.  F.  J.  G.   [Fr.]  antiq.  I'd-pbrte'  dfi 

Lnpoype,  J.  Fr.  marquis  de.  rFr.i  gen.  la-po-dpe' 

Lapp'o.  K.  [Ger.]  pool,  lap']  t 

Lappenbeis.  J.  M.  [Grr.]  Tot.   Uip'pin-biTQf 

La   Knmee.  i  <<■•■  ftfimws.)  lii  rlf-t   t' 

I.areher.  P.   II.  [Fr.J  pliilol.  I'd  -.*'  ej 

Larchevoque,  [Fr.J  sculp.  I'drxh-rbke' 

La  Kevoillere-Lcpcnu.x,  [Fr.]  st.  Id  >  e-rel-yere'  (vr-'i- 
■  yh-e')  le-po' 

La  Koynior-,  1!.  L.  G.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  ra-n'l-ere' 
Lar'-rillicre.   X.   do,   [Fr.]    pai.    Idr-g"d-yi-ere'    (g'i^T- 

r/'i-ireO 
La  Rive,  J.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  act.  Id  ,'lre 
Larivev.  P.  do.  [Fr.J  poof,  lii-r'i-rd' 
Larme  sin,  [Fr.]  ensr.  Idr-ire'-diir;' 
L-i  Roche  Ayh-inn.  A.  Ch.  E.  P.  eo'n.te  de.  [Fr.J   wr. 

/;»'    'rs'i,  '  ii-mr.tig'  \  f'gg-ko' 

La  Hochefoncault,  Fr.  due  do,  [Fr.]  wr.  lii  rbehe- 
La    Roche-Tacqnelin,    TT.   eomte  <h.-.   leader   of  the 

loyiir      .a  i  i  o  '.    iv\-:    '■       ■  ::■■     j   !,    nng- 
T.ai'o'n!  r'io"".  0.  [Fr.J  wr.  la-  o-m'i-f'i-ir^ 
Lirra.  I'oii  ^!.  J.  d-.  [Sp.]  poet,  Hi  ''d 
Larr-'V,  D.  J.  haron  de.  [Fr.J  sure.  Id--d' 
Lr.riore,  X.  de.  [Fr.i  theol.  wr.  Id-r'i-ere! 
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Larroque,  D.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id-rbke' 

Larruga,  E.  [Sp.]  wr.  I'dr-rpp' g'd 

La  Rue,  Gervais  do,  la  ru1' ' 

La  Sabliere,    A.   de   Rarubouillct  de,   [Fr.]  poet,  I'd 

s'd-bl'i-ere' 
La  Salle,  [Fr.]  wr.  Id  salt 
Lasarew,  [Rus.]  sea.  I'd's'd-ref 
Lasaulx,  E.  von.  [Ger.]  antiq.  la-no' 
Las  Casas,  Fray  Bartoiome  de,  bp.  of  Chiapa  in  Mes. 

Ids  kd'sds 
Las  Cases,  E.  A.  D.  count,  [Fr.]  st.  Ids  k'dze 
Lascy,  P.  count  of,   [Aust]   marsh,  of  Irish  descent, 

la/say 
Laserna-Santander,   C.    A.    [Sp.]    bibliog.    I'd-ser'n'd 

s'dn-tdn-der' 
Laskaris,  K.  [Greek,]  wr.  I'ds'k'd-r'is 
Lasne,  SI.  [Fr.]  cngr.  lane 
Lassala,  M.  [Sp.]  wr.  I'ds-s'dfl'd 
Lassen,  Ch.  [Ger.]  orient.  las'seii 
Lasso,  Orlando  di,  Orlandus  Lassus,  [It.]  mus.  las' So 
Lastanosa,  V.  J.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  liis-tii-nb'sli 
Lasteyrie,  F.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Ids-ta-rV 
Lasteyrie   Dusaillant,  Ch.  Ph.   comte   de,   [Fr.]   wt. 

I'ds-td-r'V  du-s'dl-y'dng'  (-s'd-'i-y'dng') 
Latham,  J.  [Ens.]  ora.  Id'tham 
Latimer,  II.  bp.  of  Worcester,  lafimer 
La  Touche,  [Fr.]  wr.  la  tooshe 

La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Th.'Slalo  Corret  de,  first  grena- 
dier in  the  army  of  the  Fr.  republic,  la  tppr  db- 

verny' 
La  Tour  Maubourg,  SI.  V.  Fay,  marquis  de,   [Fr.]  st. 

I'd  tpor  morbpprg'  ^ 

Lati'eillo,  P.  A.'  [Fr.]  zoolog.  Id  trely' 
La  Tremouille,  [Fr.]  marsh.  I'd  tre-nipply' 
Lattaignant,  G.  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  poet.  Id-thn-y'dng' 
Latu.lc,  II.  Mazers  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Vd-tiide' 
Laubanie,  Yoier  de  Slagontier  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  Ib-b'd-nV 
Laube,  II.  [Ger.]  poet,  lou'be 
L'Aubespine,  Ch.  de,  chanc.  of  France,  lb-be- pine,' 
Lauder,  11.  S.  [Scot.]  poet,  la'der 
Laudon,  (See  Loudon,)  lou'don 
Lauer,  Fr.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  luu'er 
Laugier,  [Fr.]  wr.   Ib-el-e' 
Lanjon,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  lb-song' 
L'Aulney,  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Ib-nQ/ 

Launey,  B.  R.  Jourdan  de,  last  governor  of  the  Ba- 
stille, Ib-ncV  ,_, 
Launoy,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  lb-nb-'d' 
Lauremberg,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  lou'r  era-berg' 
Laurencin,  [Fr.]  dramat.  lb-rdng-sing' 
Laurent,  P.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  lb-rang' 
Laurentie,  SI.  [Fr.]  hist.  lb-riing-ti' 
Lauriore,  E.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  lb-r'i-ere' 
Laurillard,  [Fr.]  nat.  Ib-r'il-ydre'  (Ib-r'i-'i-y'dre') 
Lauriston,  J.  A.   B.    Law,   marquis  de,  [Fr.]  marsh. 

lb-ris-tdiig' 
Lautrec,  [Fr.]  marsh.  lb-trek' 
Lanzun,    A.   Nompar   de    Caumont,    due    de,    [Fr.] 

marsh.  lb-zdkng' 
Lavalette,  SI.  Chamans,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  postmaster, 

I'd-ed-let' 
La  Valliere,  L.   Fr.  de  la  Baume  le  Blanc,  duchesse 

de,  [Fr.]  Id  r'd-l'i-ere'  [sV 

Laval-Montinorenci,  [Fr.]  st.  I'd-v'dV mbng-mb-r'dng- 
Lavanha,  J.  B.  [Port.]  hist.  Vd-v'dn'  yd 
Lavater,  J.  C.  C.lir.  [Swiss,]  wr.  Vd-v'd-ter'  (la'ild-tir) 
Lavayssee,  J.  -J.  Dauxi'on,  [Fr.]  trav.  ld-vas-se' 
Laveaux,  J.  Ch.  Thicbaut  de,  [Fr.]  lexic.  la-no1 
Lavicomterie   de   St.   Sampson,  L.   [Fr.]  wr.    I'd-v'i- 

kbng-tr'i'  de  sang  s'dng-sbng' 
La  Yigne,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Idv'iny 
Lavoisier,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  chem.  l'd-vb-'d-z'i-e' 
Law,  J.  [Scot.]  Fr.  financier,  la 
Layard,  II.  A.  [Ens.]  trav.  Ward 
Laynez,  J.  second  gen.  of  the  Jesuits,  Wi-netJi 
Lazzari,  D.  B.  [It.]  archit.  and  pai.  I'dt-s'd' r'i 
Lazzeri,  Pt.  [It.]  wr.  lal'st-r'i  ^ 

Leao,  Duarte  Nunez  de.  [Port.]  chronic,  le-a'ppng 
Le  f  artier,  [Fr.]  pai.  lei:; '•->.:  fr 
Le  Bas,  J.  Ph.  [Fr.]  engr.  I'd  bd> 
Le  Beau,  J.  L.  J.  [Belg.]  st.  28  bb' 
Le.  Beiff,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  I'e  bduf 

Lebid  Ben  Rabiat,  [Ar.]  poet.  h-b'ide'  ben  r'd-b'V'dl 
Le  Blanc,  L.  [Fr.]  surg.  IS  biting 
Le  Blond,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  le  blbng 
Le  Bossn,  II.  [Fr.]  critic,  le  box-si' 
Lebout,  F.  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  le-boo' 
Le  Botithilier,  Ch.   [Fr.]  st.  le  bpp'-ti-Ti-t' 
Le  Bouvier,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  le  boo-i'i-e' 
Le  Bret,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  hist,  le'bre' 
Lebrija,  (Seo  JVebrijii,)  le-br'i'ch'd 
Le  Bran,  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  anil  wr.  le  br&tng 
Le   Carlier,   [Fr.]    commissioner  in   Switzerland,   I'e 

k'dr-l'i-t' 
Le  Cat,  CI.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  le  k'd' 
Lecchi,  G   A.  [It]  math,  lek'k'i 
Le  Chevalier,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  le  she-vd-U-e' 
Leclere    d'Ostin,    Victor    Emanuel,   [Fr.]    gen.     12- 

klere'  do-tang' 
Leeluse,  Ch.  de',  Clusius,  [Fr.]  hot.  le-kluze' 


Le  Cointe,  Ch.  [Fr.]  annal.  le  ko-ingV 

Lecointre,  L.  [Fr.]  revol.  ie-kb-ingtr' 

Le  Comte,  L.  [Fr.]  trav.  le  kbngt 

Le  Conteur,  J.  [Eng.]  major-gen.  I'd  kbng-te%r' 

Lecourbe,  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  le-kpprbef 

Lecouteulx   de    Canteleu,    [Fr.]    st.    l'd-kpp-te\'  de 

kdngt-lda' 
Lecouvreur,  A.  [Fr.]  actress,  l'e-kpp-vre\r' 
Lecurieux,  J.  la,  [Fr.]  hist.  l'd-ku-ri-e%' 
Leczinski,  St.,  king  of  Poland,  later  duke  of  Lorraine 

and  Bar,  le-ch'ins'Jc'i 
Ledesma,  R.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  le-des'm'd 
Ledran,  II.  F.  [Fr.]  surg.  wr.  I'd-dr'dng' 
Ledru-Rollin,  Ph.  [Fr.]  polit.  le-dru'  rb-lang' 
Le  Due,  J.  [D.]  pai.  le-dlik' 
Le  Duchat,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  le  du-shti' 
Ledyard,  J.  [Amer.]  trav.  led'yard 
Leemans,  C.  [D.]  archa?ol.  le-mans 
Leeuw,  G.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  le'oiv 
Leeuwen,  S.  van,  [D.]  jur.  wr.  le'pp-ven 
Leeuwenhoek,  A.  [D.]  nat.  le'oo-ren-hpoke' 
Lcfebure  de.  Fourcy,  [Fr.]  matt,  I'df'e-bure' d'efppr-s'i' 
Le  Febvre.  Fr.  J.  duke   of  Dantzic,    [Fr.]  marshal, 
Le  Fevre,  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.  le  fevr  [I'd  f  err 

Le  Fort,   Fr.  J.    commander-in-chief  of   the  Russ. 

forces,  lefbre' 
Le  Fort  de  la  Morinifire,  [Fr.]  wr.  le  fore  de  Id  m  b- 

r'i-n'i-ere'  [le  /ran  g 

Le  Franc,  J.  J.  marquis  of  Pompignan,   [I  r.]  poet, 
Le  Gallois,  J.  J.  C.  [Fr.]  physiol.  IS  gd-lb-'d' 
Le  Gendre,  A.  SI.  [Fr.]  math,  le  gdngdr 
Le  Gentil  de  la  Barbinais,  [Fr.]  sea.    le  g'dng-tV  de 

la  b'dr-b'i-nu/ 
Le  Gentil  de  la  Galaisi&re,  G.  J.  IT.  J.  B.  [Fr.J  astron. 

etc.  le  g'dng-tV  de  I'd  g'd-la-s'i-ere' 
Lc-ger,   Abbe   do   Saint,    (See  Mercier,)    ab-be'    de 

sing  U-ge' 
Legge,  Arthur  Ivaye,  [Eng.]  adm.  leg 
Legname,  A.  [It]  poet,  len-y'd'me 
Legouve,  G.  SI.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  le-gpp-re' 
Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.] _wr. 't'egrang  dbs-s'i' 
Legraverend,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  le-grdve-ra/ig' 
Le  Gros,  P.  [Fr.]  sculp,  le  grb' 
Lehmann,  J.  G.  [Saxon]  major,  invent,  of  topograph. 

drawing,  le'm'dn 
Le  Hon,  Ch.  count,  [Belg.]  st.  I'e  hong 
Le  Hongre.  [Fr.]  sculp.  Velibngr' 
Leibnitz,  G.  W.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  philos.  llb'nit' 
Leicester,  R.  D.  earl  of,  les'ler 
Leigh,  E.  [Ens.]  theol.  wr.  Vi 
Leigh  Hunt,  [Entr.]  poet, la hwnt 
Leisewitz,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  ll'ze-vits' 
Lei taoFerrcira,Fr. [Port]  wr.  le-'i-ta'pong  fer-rufi-ra 
Le  Jeune,  L.  Fr.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  i'e  gifiiiie 
Le  Kain,  II.  L.  [Fr.]  actor,  le  king 
Lokapenos,  Georgios,  [Greek]  gramm.  le-ka-pe'nos 
Le  Keux,  II.  [Eng.]  cngr.  12  leeil 
Le  Laboureur,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  le  l'd-boo-rdar' 
Lelewel.  J.  [Pol.]  hist,  le-le'vel 
Lelio,  [It]  poet,  le'Ti-b 
Le  Long,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  I'd  long 
Le  Lorrain,  R.  [Fr.]  sculp.  I'd  lb-rang' 
Le  Slaire.  J.  [D.]  sea.  I'd  mare 
Le  Slaistre,  L.  I.  [Fr.]  theoj.  wr.  12  mastr 
Le  Slaitrc,  Fr.  [Fr.]  act.  I'd  matr 
Le  Slenestrier,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  antiq.  leine-ne  tr'i-e' 
Lemercier,  N.  L.  [Fr.]  dram.  I'd-m er-s'i-e' 
Lemerv,  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  Vd-in'd-r'V 
Le  Slierre,  A.  SI.  [Fr.]  dram.  I'd  m'l-ere' 
Le.  Sloine,  Fr.  [Fr.]  pai.  I'einb-'dne' 
Lemoine,  Albt  [Fr.]  philos.  Vd-mb-'dne' 
Le  Monnier,  P.  Ch.  [Fr.]  astron.  I'd  mb-n'i-e' 
Lemontey,  P.  E.  [Fr.]  hist.  I'd-mbng-td' 
Lemos   Faria   e   Castro.  Damiao   Ant.   [Port.]   hist. 

le'mppsfti-r'L'd  e  kd' 'strop 
Lemot,  Fr.  Fr.  [Fr.]  sculp.'  l'd-mb' 
Le  Sloyne,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  sculp,  le  inb-'dne'       „ 
Le    Sloyne  Desessarts,   N.   [Fr.]   wr.  le  mb-'dne  d'd- 

ses-sare' 
LempritTe,  J.  [Eng.]  wr.  lang-pr'i-ere' 
Le  Nain  de   Tillemont,    L.   S.   [Fr.]  hist.    12  nang 

d'd  t'Uy-mbng' 
Lenclos,  Anne  or  Ninon  de,  [Fr.]  Tdng-klb' 
Lendroy.  J.  [Fr.]  lexie.  liing-drb-d'  ^ 

Lenfant,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  I'dng-f'dng1  [nb-a' 

Lenglet  Dufresnoy,   N.   [Fr.]  hist  l'dng-gle'  da-fre- 
Lengerke,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  len"gir-kc 
Lenguas,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  hn'gpo-ds 
Lenhossek,  Slich.  v.  [Huns.]  med.'wr.  len-libs-sejce 
Lennep,  J.  D.  van,  [!).]  philol.  lin'nep 
Lennep,  J.  V.  [!).]  wr.  len-nep 
Lenngrsnj  A.  M.  [Swe.l  lioet.  len'grene 
Le  Noble,' E.  [Fr.]  wr.  28  vbbl 
Lenoir,  A.  [Fr.]  antiq.  I'c-nb-'dre' 
Lenoir-Laroche,  J.  Ch.  P.  [Fr.]  minist.  of  police,  le- 

nb-'dre'  lli-rbshe' 
Lenormand 
Le 


Le  Notre,  A.  controller  gen.  of  Louis  XIV.  28  nbtr 

Lenstrom,  J.  C.  [Swe.]  wr.  lene'stre%m 

Lenz,  J.  SI.  R.  [Ger.]  poet,  lints 

Leod,  [Eng.]  trav.  loud  [cli'i 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  [It.]  pai.  etc.  lt-b-n'dr'db  d'd  v'ln'- 

Leonhard,  K.  C.  von,  [Ger.]  mineral,  le' on-h'drdV 

Leonico,  A.  [It.]  poet,  le-b'n'i-kb 

Leopardi,  G.  count,  [It]  poet,  le-b-p'dr'cCi 

Leopold,  C.  G.  af,  [Swe.J  poet,  le'b-pold 

Leotaud,  V.  [Fr.]  math,  le-b-tb' 

Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  le-b'v'i-gild 

Lepaute,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  watchmaker,  I'd-pbte' 

Lepautre,  A.  [Fr.]  archit.  I'd-pbtr 

Lepechin,  J.  [Rus.]  trav.  le-pe-cli'ine' 

Lepelletier,  L.   SI.    count   of  St.   Fargeau,  [Fr.]   st. 

l'd-pe-le-t'i-e' 
L'Epicier,  B.  [Fr.]  engr.  le-p'i-s'i-e' 

Le  Poitevin,  [Fr.]  pai.  I'd pb-'dte-i'ing' 

Le  Prince,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  I'd prings 

Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  on  education, 

le  prangs  d'd  bb-mbng' 
Lepsitis,  K.  P.  [Ger.]  antiq.  lep's'i-pps 
Lerchenfeld,  SI.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  ler'clien-feldt' 
Lerma,  Francis  de  Roxas  do  Sandoval,  duke  de,  [Sp.] 

st.  ler'm'd 
Lerminier,  J.  L.  E.  [Fr.]  philos.  ler-m'i-n'i-e.' 
Leroux,  P.  [Fr.]  phil.  I'd-rpo' 
Le  Roux,  P.  [Fr.]  publicist,  I'd  rpp' 
Le  Roy,  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  le  rb^a' 
Leroy  d'Etiolle,  [Fr.]  wr.  le-rb-'d'  de-fi-bV 
Le  Sage,  A.  R.  [lr.]  poet.  28  sage  .^ 

Lescaille,  Catherine,  [D.]  fern.  ]ioet,  Its-k'dly' 
Lcscallier,  1>.  [Fr.]  wr.  ies-k'd-l'i-e' 
Lescure,   leader   of  the   insurgents  in   tiie  Vendee, 

les-Jcure' 
Lesdiguieres,   Fr.   de   Bonne,   due  de,    constable   of 

France,  le-d'i-g'i-ere' 
Leslie,  Sir  J.  [Eng.]  math,  les-ly 
L'Espagnandel,  SI.  [Fr.]  sculp,  les-pdn-y'dng-del' 
L'Espinasse,  J.  J.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  le-p'i-nass' 
L'Espine,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  le  p'ine' 
Lessep,  Ch.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  les-sep' 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  [Ger.]  poet,  les'sing 
Lesson,  R.  P.  [Fr.]  nat.   le-sbng' 

L'Estocq,  J.  H.  favorite  of  Elizabeth  of  R  ussia,  les-tvk' 
L'Estoile,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.    le-tb^dW      _ 
Le  Sueur,  E.  [Fr.]  pai.  28  sfi-e%r' 
Leszczynski,  St.  king  of  Poland,  lesli-cliins'ki 
Leszek  V.  duke  of  Poland,  le'sliek 
Leszmann,  Dan.  [Ger.]  poet,  les'mdn 
Le  Tellier,  Fr.  SI.  marq.  of  Louvois,  [Fr.]  st.  I'd  te-Fi-e' 
Le  TUiere,  [Fr.]  pai.  I'd-t'i-e're' 
Le  Tournour,  P.  [Fr.]  translator,  I'd  toor-ndar' 
Fr.]  .  • 

len-R-et' 


Letronne,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  philol.  I'd-trbn' 
Leuliette,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr 


normand,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr.  I'd-nbr-mdng' 
normant.  Ch.  [Fr.]  antiq.  I'd-nbr-m'dng' 


Leusden.  J.  [D.]  ]>hilol.  le%s'den 

Leutze.  E.  [Ger.]  pai.  loit'se  / i 

Leuwenhoek,  (See  Leeuwenhoek,)  le'pp-ven-hppke' 
Le  Sraillant,  Fr.  [Fr.]   trav.  28  v'dl-y'dng'    (I'd  fa-'i- 

y'dng')  __   [2a  sarte 

Levasseur  de   la   Sarthe,    [Fr.]   wr.    le-v'ds-sdiir'  d'd 
Le  Van.  [Fr.]  archit.  I'd  rb 

Le  Vayer,  Fr.  de  la  Mothe,  [Fr.]  ling.  28  v'd-ye' 
Leverrier,  M.  [Fr.]  astron.   le-rer-r'i-e' 
Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.  [Fr.]  astron.   le-rer-r'i-e' 
L'Evesque   de   Burigny,    J.    [Fr.]    hist.    le-vdke/  de 

bv.-r'in-y'V 
L'Evesque  de  la  Eavalifire,   [Fr.]   philol.  le-vdke'  de 

la  r'd-v'd-Ti-ere' 
L'Evesque  de  Pouilli,  L.   [Fr.]  le-vdke'  d'd   pppl-y'i' 

(pop-'i-y'i') 
Levis,  Fr.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  le-v'i' 
Levitschnigg,  II.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  le-vitsh'nfg 
Lcvizac,  J.  P.  V.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  gram,  le-v'i-zak' 
Levret,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  le-vre' 
Lewald,  J.  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  le'r'dldt 
Lewschin,  P.  [Rus.]  hist,  lev' shin 
Leydecker,  Slelchior,  [1».]  theol.  IVdek-ker 
Levser,  A.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  li'zer 
L'l'leritier  de  Brutelle,   Ch.  L.   [Fr.]  hot.   le-ri-fi-c' 

d'ebru-tel'  [d'd  v'i-ldng-ding' 

L'ileritier   do   Villandon,    N.    [Fr.J    poet,  le-r'i-ti-e' 
L'llenninier,  N.  [Fr.]  wr.    ler-m'i-n'i-e' 
L'Hermite,  J.  [D.J  sea.  ler-m'lte' 
L'llomond,  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  lo-mbng' 
L'llopital,  M.  de,  chanc.  of  France,  Ib-pi-i'dl' 
Llluillier,  S.  L.  [Fr.]  math.  lu-'i-Ti-e' 
Lhuyd,  Lhwyd,  Llwyd,  Edward, [Eng,]  archa?ol.  Ipp'id 
Liao,  D.  N.  de,  [Port.]  hist  Ti-d'opng 
Liberi,  P.  [It]  pai.  Vi'be-r'i 
Libertador,  el,  (See  Bolivar.)  el  l'i-ber-td-dbr' 
Libicki.  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  li-b'its'k'i 
Libri-Carrucei  della  Sommaia,  G.  B.  J.  T.  count,  [Fr.] 

math.  I'i'br'i  kar-rppt'eh'i  del/la  sbni-indri-a 
Liceti,  Fortunius  Licetus,  [It]  wr.  Vi-che't'i 
Liclmowskv,  Slavic  family,  licli-vgrx'k'i 
Lichtenberg,   George   Chiistopher,    [Ger.]  wr.  lich'- 

te.n-berg' 
Lichtenstein.  SI.  H.  Ch.  [Ger.]  lins.  lich'ten-stine' 
Lichtwer,  SI.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  licht'vdr 


Fate,  far,  fall,  zohat,  bit.— Mete,  prey,  he/p,lhere,  her.—Plne,>narine,  Mrc^fig.—Nbte^bvejnbveseplfbppkjord. —  Tune,  bull,  unite— oi,  boy;  ou,  house.— Fr.  v.  long, 
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Llcquet,  [Fr.]  liist.  Ti-ke' 
Lieber,  Fr.  [Amer.]  prof.  Ti'bir 
Liebcr,  Francis,  [Ger.]  wr.  Ti'bir 
Liebig,  Justus  von,  [Ger.]  cbem.  Ti'big 
Lientaud,  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  Ti-e%-lb' 
Elevens,  Jan,  [D.]  pal.  Ti'fens 

Ligier  de  la  Garde,  A.  dn,  (See  Deslioulieres,)  Ti-g'i-e' 
d'e  la  g'drd 

Ligne,  Oh.  J.  prince  de,  [Attst.]  fiold-marsh.  Tiny 
Lignell,  A.  [Swe.]  hist,  ling-nil' 
Liguori,  A.   M.   de,  founder  of  tbe  Ligorites  or  Ec- 
demptoritos,  Vi-qop-o'r'i 

Liljcgren,  [Swe.]  hist.  Til'ye-grene' 

Liljestrale,  J.  W.  [Swe.]  poet.  Til'  ye-stro'le 

Limborch,  Philip,  [D.]  div.  lim'bgrch 

Limiares,  [Port.]  st.  Ti-m'i-d'res 

Limiers,  M.  tie,  [Fr.]  hist.  Ti-m'i-e' 

Limonade,  comtc  de,  secretary  under  Christopher  in 
Hayti,  Ti-mb-n'dde' 

Limo'sin,  L.  [Fr.]  pai.  Tl-mb-zdng' 

Lind,  Jenny,  [Swe.]  sing.  Unci 

Lindberg,  J.  Oh.  [Dan.]  theol.  lind'(lin')binj(birg) 

Linde,  8.  G.  [PolJ  ling,  lin'de 

Lindenau,  B.  A.  von.  [Ger]  astron.  lin'de-nou 

Linrtet,  .1.  B.  E.  [Fr.]  st.  ldng-de' 

Lindgron,  [Swe.]  wr.  lind'grene 

Lindner,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  prof,  lind'nir 

Ling,  P.  II.  [Swe.]  poet,  ling 

Lingbye,  [Dan.]  wr.  ling'bu. 

Linguist,  S.  N.  II.  [Fr.]  hist.  ldng-r/e' 

Liniere,  Fr.  Pajot  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  pa-go1  de  Ti-ni-ere' 

Liniers  Bremont,  S.  [Sp.]  adm.  Ti-n'i-e'  bre-mbng' 

Link,  H.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat.  link 

Linnaeus,  Charles  von,  or  Linne,  [Swe.]  bot.  lin-na'- 

001,  lin-ne' 
Li'n'schoten,  J.  II.  van,  [D.]  wr.  lins'cho-tin. 
Lint,  Peter  van,  [D.]  pai.  Tint 
Lioni,  0.  [It.l  biogr.  Ti-b'n'i. 
Liotard,  J.  E.~  [Swiss,]  pai.  etc.  Ti-b  tare' 
Lipano,  countess  of,  Caroline  Annunziada,  the  widow 

of  Murat,  Ti-p'd'no 
Lipinski,  Oh.  [Pol.]  violinist,  Ti-p'ins'k'i 
Lippi,  Fr.  Ph.  [It]  artist,  Tip'p'i 
Lipsius,  Justus,  [IX]  wr.  lip's'i-pps 
Liseow,  Oh.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  lis'ho 
Lisfranc,   [Fr.]  surg.  fis-frdng' 
List,  Fr.  TGer.]  wr.  Ifst 
List,  Jj.  [Hung.]  poet,  Tisltt 
Lista  y   Arragon,   Don  Alberto,   [Sp.]   poet,  I'is't'd  "i 

'dr-rd-gbn/ 
Liszt,  F.  [Hung.]  mns.  Tint 
Litinos,  A.  [Greek]  wr.  Ti-fi'nos 
Litta,  Pompeo,  count,  [It]  hist.  Til'tii 
Littrow,  J.  J.  von,  [Ger.]  astron.  lil'tro 
Lived,  D.  [It.]  poet,  Ti're-r'i 
Liviera,  G.  B.  [It.]  poet,  Ti-vi-t'ra, 
Livoy,  T.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  Ti-ro-'d' 
Lizars,  J.  [Eng.]  surg.  liz'zars 
Llauder,  [Sp.]  st.  ly'd-pp-der' 
Llorente,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  li/b-reu'te 
Lloyd,  II.  [Eng.]  hist,  loid 

Lluchana,    (See  Espartero.")  lygp-cli'd'na 

Lobanow,  M.  E.  [Rus.]  dram,  la-oa'nof 

Lobau,  G.  M.  count,  [Fr.]  marsh.  Ib-bd' 

LobecK,  Oh.  A.  [Ger.J  antiq.  Ib'bik 

Lobeira.  Vasco  de,  [Port.]  poet,  loo-bari-rii 

Lobel,  M,  [Fr.]  bot.  Id-bd' 

Loblneau,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  la-ni-no' 

Lobkowitz,  Bohem.  family,    loh'kb-vits 

Lockhart,  J.  G.  [Scot.]  auth.  Igk'dri 

Locres,  Ferri  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  lo-krus' 

Loder,  F.  Ch.  von.  [Rus.]  anat.  lo'der  [dale' 

Lrewendal,  U.  Fr.  W.  count  de,  [Ger.]  sold.   Idu'cin- 

Logau,  Fr.  baron  of,  [Ger.]  wr.  Tb'gou 

Logier,  J.  B.  invent,  of  a  new  method  for  instruction 

in  music,  lb-gi-e' 
Lobenstein,  K.  D.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  Ib'hin-sline' 
Lohmann,  Fr.  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  tb'm'dn, 
Lohorasp,  king  of  Persia,  tb'hb-r'dsp 
Loisel,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  Ib-'d-seV 

Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  J.  L.  A.  [Fr.]  bot.  lo'dze- 

ItftLr'  de  long -slid \n g'  ,_, 

Loizerolles,  .M.  do,  [Fr.]  lawyer,  Ib-iize-rbV 
Lokman.  [Ar.]   fabulist.  I  ok' in  line, 
Lola  Montez,  (See  Monte.?,)  lo'lii  mbn'ies 
Lolli,  A.  [It.]  violin.  Ibl'Ti 
Lombard,  L.  [D.]  ]iai.  long-bare' 
Lomcnie  do   Brieune,  E.  Ch.  do,   [Fr.]  st.  Ib-me.riV 

de  br'i-en' 
Lomnicky  von  Budoo,  S.  [Bohem.]  poet,  Ibm-n'its'k'i 

fon  bop-detsh 
Lomonossow,    Miehailo   AVassilycvitsh,    [Eus.]  poet, 

lii-mii-ngs'sgf 
Longepicrre,  II.  B.  de  Eoqueleyne,  seigneur  de,  [Fr.] 

dram.  lbng-ge-p'i-ere' 
Longhi,  Joseph,  [It.]  engr.  Ibn'g'i 
Longomontan,  On.  S.  [Dan.]  astron.  I  gn"  gb-mgn-t'dne' 
Longueil,  G.  de,  [D.]  philol.  Ibng-gfii'i/'  _ 
Longuerue,  L.  Dufour  do,  [Fr.]  hist.  Ibng-g-rti' 


Longucval,  J.  [Fr.]  hist.  IbvTpg-r'dV 

Longueville,  Fr.  [Fr.]  Ibvjpg-'xule' 

Loos,  D.  Fr.  [Ger.]  die-sinker,  Ids 

Lope  de  Vega,  [Sp.]  dram,  lo'pg,  de  re'gii 

Lopez,  F.  [Port.]  hist.  Ib'pe.s 

Lopez,  J.  M.  [Sp.]  st.  Ib'peih 

Lopez  de  Eueda,  [Sp.]  dram.  lo'peth  de  roo-e.'d'd 

Lopez  de  Zarate,  Fr.  [Sp.]  poet,  lo'peth  d'ethii'rii-te 

Lopez  y  Portaria,  V.  [Sp.]  pai.  Ib'peih  '!  pbr-l'd'r'i-d 

Lopuchin,   Avram  Wassilyevitsh,  [Rus.]  lyric  poet, 

Ib-pgp-olTin' 
Loredano,  F.  [It.]  wr.  Ib-re-d'd'nb 
Lorges,  G.  A.  de  Durfort,  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  large 
Lorgna,  A.  M.  [It.]  math.  Ibm'y'd 
Loria,  [It.]  adm.  Ib-rV'd 
Loriot,  A.  J.  [Fr.]  median,  lo-r'i-b' 
Lorit,  H.,  or  Gloivantis,  [Swiss]  wr.  lb-r'i' 
Lorme,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  arcbit.  Ibrm 
Lomsen,  Urve  Jens,  [Dan.]  polit.  lom'zen 
Lorrain,  (See  Gelee.)  lo-rdng' 
Lorrichon,  [Fr.]  engr.  ld-r'i-shbng' 
Lorris,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  lo-r'i' 
Lortzing,  A.  G.  [Ger.]  comp.  Igrt'xing 
Losa,  Isabella,  D.  D.  (Divinitatis  Doctor.)  a  learned 

Spanish  lady,  lo's'd  [ch'i-rjps 

Lotichius,  Peter,  called  Seeundus,   [Ger.]  wr.  lo-Tl'- 
Loudon,  G.  E.  Freiherr  von,   (Seo  Laudon,)  [Aust.] 

marsh,  of  Scot,  descent,  loud'n  (lou'dqn) 
Lough,  [Eng.]  sculp,  lof 
Louis  Philippe,  [Fr.]  king,  lpg-V '  fi-Tipe' 
Louie,  marquis  of,  favorite  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal, 

lpp-(lb-)le' 
Lourdoueix,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  publicist,  lpor-dop-Cb' 
Loureiro,  J.  de,  [Port.]  bot.  lo-rdri-r op 
Loutherbourg,  Ph.  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  Ipp-ter-bppr' 
Louvel,  P.  L.,  the  murderer  of'  the  duke  of  Berry, 

Ipp-veV 
Louvencourt,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  fern,  poet,  Igp-v'dng-kppr' 
Louvet  de  Couvray,   J.  B.    [Fr.]  roman.   Ipp-v'e'  d'e 

kpp-vra/ 

Louvois,  (See  Le  Tettier.)  Tpp-ro-d' 

Liiwe,  Ger.  family  of  artists',  leii're 

Liiwcnhaupt,  A.  L.  [Swe.]  gen.  lA'ven-houpt' 

Liiwenhjelm,  A.  [Swe.]  st.  Ti&'ven-yilni' 

Liiwenskjold,  [Nor.]  st.  l&'viii-sheiild' 

Lowth,  R.  [Eng.]  poet  and  gram,  loath 

Loyola,  I.  de,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  lb-yo'l'd 

Loyseau,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  lb-d-zo' 

Lubeeky,  [Pol.]  min.  of  finance,  Ipo-bels'k'i 

Lubieuieeki,  St.  [Pol.]  astron.  Ipp-bye-nyets'Jci 

Luc,  J.  A.  de,  [Swiss,]  phys.  luk 

Lucas,  P.  [Fr.]  tray,  lb-kits' 

Luceari,  G.  P.  [It.]  hist,  lopk'kd-r'i 

Lucchesi-Pallh  husband  to  the  duchess  of  Berry, 
Ippk-ke'si  p'dl'Ti 

Lucchesini,  G.  marchese  di,  [Prus.]  st.  Ipgl'-ke-s'i'n'i 

Lucehetto  de  Genova,  (See  Cambiasi,)  Ipok-ket'tb 
de  dge'nb-v'd 

Luechini,  G.  [It.]  wr.  Ippk-k'i'n'i 

Lucena,  J.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  Ipp-.ie'na 

Luckner,  Nicholas,  baron  of,  [Fr.]  marsh,  from  Ger- 
many, look'ner  (liTc-ner') 

Lucko,  G.'Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  then],  luk'ke 

Ludcn,  II.  [Ger.]  prof.  Ipo'din 

Luclolf,  H.  [Ger.]  orient,  loo'dolf 

Lufft,  II.  [Ger.]  print.  Ippfi 

Luijken,  J.  [D.]  engr.  loi'kin, 

Luillier,  (See  Chapelle.)  lu-V-ye'  (lu-'i-'i-ye') 

Luini,  or  Luvino,  B.  [It.]  pai.  Ipp-'i'ni 

Lukaris,  K.  [Greek]  wr.  Ipp'kii'-'r'is 

Lukin,  Wi.  [Rus  ]  dram,  loo-k'ine' 

Lully,  G.  B.  [It.]  comp.  Ippl'Ti 

Luneau  de  Boisjermain,  P.' J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  la-no'  de' 
bo-d-ger-mang' 

Lussan;  M.  de,  [Fr.]  fern,  roman.  lus-s'dng' 

Luther,  Martin,  [Ger.]  reform.  lool'Ur 

Liitkc,  F.  P.  [Rus.]  adm.  lide'ke 

Lutolt  von  Seven,  [Ger.]  poet,  lu'loltfonse'ven, 

Liitzow,  L.  A.  W.  von,  [Prus.]  major,  lut'tsb 

Luvino,  (See  Luini,')  Ipo-r'i'nb 

Luxembourg.  F.  IT.  d'e'  Montmorency,  due  do,  [Fr.] 
marsh,  luk- sang -boor' 

Luvnes.  Ch.  A.  due. d'e,  constable  of  Frauce,  lu-'ine' 

Luzae,  J.  [D.]  philol.  lu-z'dk' 

Luzan,  I.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  Ipp-th'dn' 

Luzerne.  Chevalier  Ca?saf  Anne  do  la,  [Fr.]  minis,  to 
U.  St.  lu-zem' 

Lyndsay,  Sir  D.  [Scot.]  poet,  lind'sy 

Lyonne't,  P.  [D.]  nat.  Ti-o-ne' ' 


M. 


Maadd,  first  Egyptian  caliph,  rnd-'dd' 
Maanen,  C.  F.  van,  [D.]  st.  m'd'nin 
Mabillon,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  ma'-b'il-ybng'  (-b'i-'i-ybngr) 
Mably,  G.  Bonnot  de,  [Fr.]  wi-.  mii-bl'i' 
Mabuse,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  in'd-buze' 


Macafias,  M.  R.  [Sp.]  st.  rnd-kiin'yiis 

Macaulay,  T.  B.  [Brit.]  wr.  nidk-"ir'ly 

Macbeth,  [Scot.]  usurper,  mdk'beth 

Macchiavelli,  Niccolo  di  Bernardo  dei,  [It.]  wr.  mdk- 
k'i-ii-  vel'l'i 

M'Culloeb,  J.  R.  [Scot.]  wr.  md-kul'uk 

Macdonough,  'V.  [Amer.]  com.  ?ndk-don'o 

Mace,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  m'd-se' 

Macedo,  Fr.  de,  [Port.]  poet,  ma-se'dpo 

Macfarlane,  II.  [Scot.]  wr.  mdk-j'ar-ldii 

Macgill,  [Scot.]  wr.  mdk-gil' 

Machacek,  S.  K.  [Bohem.]  poet,  m'd-ch'dte'slitk 

Machado,  1).  B.  [Port.]  hist,  mii-sh'd'dpp 

Machin,  J.  [Fr.]  astron.   m'd-shdng' 

Machuca,  P.  [S|>.]  archit.  in'd-vhge/kii 

Maeiejowski,  W.  A.  [Pol.]  hist,  mdd-she-yors'k'i 

Maekay,  C.  [Br.]  poet,  mdk'y 

Mack  von  Lciberich,  K.  [Aust.]  marsh,  rn'dk  fon. 
li'be-rich 

Mackau.'A.  R.  A.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  adm.  m'dk-ko' 

Mackeldey,  F.  [Ger.]  jur.   m'dk'kil-dl' 

Mackiewicz,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  m'dU-kye'rihh 

Mackintosh,  Sir  A.  [far.]  navig,  rnak'ih-tqsh         [Tin' 

Macklin,  properly  Mac  Laugblin,  Ch.  [Ir.]  dram,  m'dk- 

Maclaurin,  C.  [Scot.]  math,  mdk-law-rin 

M'Lean,  J.  [Amer.]  jur.  mdk-ldne' 

Macomb,  Alex.  [Amer.]  gen.  rnd-],om' 

Macpherson,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  mdk-fir'sbn 

Macqner,  P.  J.  [Fr.l  cbem.  m'd-ker' 

Macret,  Ch.  F.  A.  [Fr.]  engr.  m'd-kre' 

Maczinski,  J.  [Pol.]  lexic.  mii-i/t'ins'k'i 

Miidler,  J.  II.  [Rus.]  prof,  mdde'lir 

Madrazo  y  Agudo,  Don  Joso  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  ma-drd'- 
tho  'i  a-goo'do 

Madvig.  J.  N.  [Ger.]  critic,  miiclt'rig 

Maelen,  Ph.  van  der.  [D.]  wr.  md'Un 

Maerlant,  J.  van,  [D.]  poet,  miire'l'dnt 

Maffei,  Fr.  Sc.  [It.]  wr.  m'dj'-JYi 

Magalhaes,  F.  de,  [Port.]  sea.,  Fr.  Magellan,  in'd-g'dl. 
yam gs'  ( m ii-ge-liin g') 

Magellan,  F.  [Port.]  navig.,  Eng.  mu-jil'un 

Magendie,  Fr.  [Fr.]  physiol.  m'd-g'd'ng-d'i' 

Maggi,  C.  [It.]  poet,  m'di'g'i 

Magini,  J.  A.  [It.]  astron.  m'dd-g'i'n'i 

Magliabeccbi,  A.  [It.]  librar.  miil-yii-lek'k'i 

Magnan,  B.  P.  [Fr.]  marsh,  miin-yiing' 

Magnasco,  A.  [It.]  pai.  miin-yas'kb 

Magne,  Pierre,  [Fr.]  st.  many 

Magniere,  L.  [Fr.]  sculp,  m'dn-y'i-ere' 

Magnus,  John,  abp.  of  Upsala,  m'dng'npps 

Magnusen,  Finn,  [Island,]  archied,  m'dng'npp-zin 

Mahadi,  byname  of  Abulcassem  Muhammed  Ben 
Abdallah,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimites, 
mii'/iii-d'i 

Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  B.  F.  [Fr.]  sea.  m'd-ht'  de 

Til  boor-db-na' 
Mahlmann,  S.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  inule'nian, 
Mahmoud,  [Tur.]  sultans,  mil-mode 
Mahmud  Ben  Argun  Clian,  (See  Gasan  CTian,)  m'd'- 

mppde  ben  ar-gppne'  eh'dne 
Mahmud   Ben  Sebuktegin,  suit,    mii'mppde  be,n  se- 

bpok'te-g'ine' 
Mahomet.  (See  Muliammed.)  ma'homet 
Mahon,  P.  II.  [Eng.]  hist,  m'd-libne' 
Mahony,  F.  [Br.]  auth.  ma-Wny 
Mahul,  A.  [Fr.[  wr.  mu-hul' 
Mai,  Angelo,  [It.]  antiq.  mWi 
Maignan,  E.  [Fr.]  math,  ami  pbilos.  mdn-y'dng' 
Maigrot,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  ma-gro' 
Maikow,  VT.  [Eus.]  dram.  mii''i-Tqf 
Mailath,  J.  count,  [Hung.]  hist.  m'd-'i-Vdte' 
Mailla,  J.  A.  M.  de  Moyriac  de,  [It.]  wr.  m'd-'il'l'd 
Maillard,  0.  [Fr.]  wr.  mdl-yare'  (mii-'i-yiire') 
Maillebois,   J.    B.    F.    Desmarets, 

marsh,  maly-bb-a' 
Maillet,  B.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.  m'dl-ye.'  {m'd-'i-ytf) 
Maillotins,  a  revol.  party  at  Paris  under  Charles  VI. 

miil-yo-tdng'  (md-'i-yb-tdng') 
Mailly,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  hist,  miil-y'i'  (mii-'i-yV) 
Maimbourg,  L.  [Fr.]  hist,  mdng-bppr' 
Mainfroy,  prince  of  Tarento,  indng-frb-ii' 
Maingault,  Ch.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  mdng-gb' 
Maintenon,   Fr.   d'Aubigne.  marquise  de,  wife  to  the 
poet  Searron,  and   afterwards   secretly  married  to 
Louis  XIV.  indngt-nong' 
Mairan,  J.  J.  d'Ortons  de.  [Fr.]  nat.  mCi-r'dng' 
Maii'ct,  J.  [Fr.l  poet,  ma-re' 
Maison,  N.  J.  [Fr.]  marsh,  mft-zbng' 
Maistre,  J.  comte  de,  [Sard.]  minis  and  wr.  mdstr 
Mai tre- Jean,  A.  [Fr.l  wr.  indlr  giing 
Maitre-Roux,  properly  Rosso.  [It.]  pai.  mdtr  rpo 
Maittaire,  M.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  mu-ture' 
Maizeaux,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  md-zb' 
Maizeroy,  P.  G.  J.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mdze-rb-ii' 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  [It.]  sculp,  viii-'i-ii'no 
Majoraggio,  M.  A.  [It.*]  philol.  mii-'i-b-riifgb 
Malachowski,  Pol.  family,  mii-T':-cb(ir.<s'k'i 
Malagriila,  G.  [It.]  Jesuit,  in'd-lii-gr'i'd'd 


marquis   dc,   [Fr.] 
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Maldaehini-Panlili,  Olimpia,  [it.]  mal-da-k'i'rii pan/- 
Malebrancbe,  N.  [Fr.]  philos.  miUe-brdngsh'  [f'i-Vi 
Malek  al  Adel   Seifeadin  Abubckr,  suit,   md'tek  ill 

U'del se''i ■  -ed-d'ine'  Il'bpp-bekr' 
Malek  al  Katnel,  suit,  mil'lek  ill  k&'inel 
Malek  al  Mansur  Saifeddin,  (See  A'alaun,)  md'lek  al 

man' spore  sii'lf-ed-d'ine' 
Malek  al  Thai,  with  the  byname  Dshemaleddin,  [Ar.] 

gram,  mil' tele  al  thll'i 
Malek  Eahim,  calipl),  md'lek  r'd-Kime' 
Malesherbes,  (See  Lamoignon,)  male-verb' 
Maleszewski,  P.  [Pol.]  hist.  md-le-sl ers'kt 
Malezewski,  Antoni,  [Pol.]  poet,  iniil-chevs'k'i 
Malezieu,  N.  de,  [Fr.]  ivr.  mllle-r.i-eu' 
Mallih'itre,  J.   Ch.  L.   de  Clinchamp  de,  [Fr.]  poet, 

m'dl-f'i-Vitr' 
Malgaigno,  M.  de.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  mill-gany' 
Malherbe,  F.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mli-'e  b' 
Malibran  de  Beriot,  M.  F.  [Fr.]  actress,  mii-Vi-brdng' 

de  be-r'i-o' 
Malingre,  CI.  [Fr.]  liist.  md-l&ng-gr' 
Malipiero,  P.  doge  of  Venice,  mii-ti-pi'i-e'ro 
Mallerot,  P.,  known  under  the  name  Lapierro,   [Fr.] 

sculp,  male-ro' 
Mallet,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  gen.  mll-U' 
Mallet,  properly  MalToch,  D.  [Seot.]  poet,  mal'let 
Mallet  du  Pan,  .1.  [Swiss.]  wr.  mll-le'  8%,  pang' 
Malloob,  (See  Mallet,)  mal'loch 
Malmigr'ati,  J.  [It.]  poet,  md.'-nt'in-yd'fi 
Malone.  E.  [Ir.]  critic,  edit.  of  Si.akespeare,  ma  lone' 
Malou,  Julius   [Belg.]  st.  ma-lop' 
Malouet,  P.  V,  [Fr.]  st.  mU-lpp-e' 
Malpiglii,  M.  [It.]  anat.  miil-p'i  g'i 
Malte-Kruii,  Conrad,  properly  Malthe-Bruun,  [Dan.] 

geog.  mdlt-hre%ng'  (mill'te-hroone) 
Maltitz,  G.  A.  von,  '[Ger.]  poet,  'mlll'UU 
Mambares,  a  tribe  in  Brazil,  Tndng-bd'res 
Mambran,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  maug-brduig' 
Mamiani,  T.  delta  Eovere,  count,  [It.]  st,  mi't-m'i-ii'ni 
Maraun-al-Eashid,[Ar.]  caliph, md-mpon'  alrd-sKidef 
Manara,  Pr.  [It.]  poet,  md-n'd'rd 
Mancinelii,  A.  [It.]  poet,  mihi-i'lti-nel'l'i 
Maneini,  L.  J.  due  de  Nivernois,  [Fr.]  st.  miln-cKi'n'i 
Maneo  Ca;iac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  mdn'- 

kb  kd-pdk 
Mandar,  Tli.  [Fr.]  wr.  m'dng-d'dr' 
Man  debit,  [Fr.]  gov.  of  Lynn,  m'dngd-lb' 
Mandrillon,  1.  [Fr.]  inerch,  miing-dr'il-ybng'  (miing- 

dri-i-ybng') 
Manelii,  Pietro,  [It]  comic  singer,  in'd-11  el'l'i 
Manesse,  Biidiger  von,  [Swiss.]  mii-ness' 
Manfred!,  Eitstachio,  [It.]  math,  miln-fre'd'i 
Mangeant,  L.  XT.  [Fr.]  wr.  mdng-gdng' 
Mangenot,  L.   [Fr.]  poet,  milng-ge-nb' 
Manget,  J  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mdny-ge'       [der.mang-gdng' 
Mangin.  [Fr.]  gen.,  invent,  of  the  machine  Skaphan- 
Manin,  Danielo,  [It.]  polit.  md-n'in' 
Mann,  II.  [Am. J  educationalist. 
Mannert,  Conrad,  [Ger.]  scholar,  mdn'nert 
Manuel,  Fr.  [Port.]  poet,  ma-vb-el' 
Manrique,  G.  and  J.,  two  Sp.  poets,  mdn-r'i'ke 
Mansard,  .1.  II.  [Fr.J  archil,  mang-su '■■■•&' 
Mansfeld,  Peter  Ernest,  count.  [Ger.]  st.  mdns'feldt 
Manso,  J.  C.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  mdn'eb 
Manstein,  Ch.  II.  de,  [llus.1  vcr.  miln'stine 
Mantegna.  A.  [It.]  pai.  miln-ien'yli 
Mantenffel,  [Gor.]  family,  miin'toi'/el  [(-chb) 

Manuci,  or  Manueio,  A.  G.    [It.]    philol.  md-npp'clii 
Manuel,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  onii-ni-el' 
Muivel.  Fr.  [Port,]  poet, .man g-veV 
Manzoni,  A.  [It.]  lyric  poet,  miind-sd'n'i 
Mara,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  [Ger.]  singer,  mii'rd 
Maraeci.  G.  [It  ]   pai.  m'd-rdt'aICi 
Marana,  J.  P.  [It.]  wr.  mll-rll'nd 
Marat,  Jean  Paul,  [Fr.]  polit.  mll-rd! 
Maratti,  or  Maratta,  Carlo,  [It.]  pai.  md-rdt'fi  (-td) 
Maravigna.  C.  [It.]  nafc  md-i'll-r'iti'yli 
Marbceuf,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gov.  of  Corsica,  mur-bdafl 
Marbois,  Francois  marquis  de  Barbo,  [Fr.]  st.  mdr- 
Marcanton,  (See  Iiainwndi,)  mdr-kan-inri',      [bo-d' 
Marceau,  Fr.  S.  Desgraviers,  [Fr.]  gen.  mar-no' 
Marcel  I,  E.,  presid.  of  the  Parisian  inerch.  mdr-seV 
Marcello,  B.  [It.]  poet  and  tnus.  mdr-clieVlo 
Marehand,  E.  [Fr.]  navig.  viiir-shllng' 
Marches!,  P.  [It]  sculp.  miir-le'iii 
Marche.tti,  A.  [It.]  poet,  mdr-ket'fi 
Marchi,  M.  A.  [It.]  lcxic.  mlir'ki 
Mareehal  de  St.  Andre,  (See  Albon')  md-re-slidl'  de 

sang  t'dng-d.  e' 
Marenco.  Carlo,  [Tt.]  poet,  ma-fen'ko 
Maret,  11.  B.  duke  of  Bassano.  [Fr.]  minis,  ma-re' 
Marets,  (See  Desmarets,)  ma-re' 
Margarkone,  [It]  pai.  and  sculp,  miir-ga-r'i-td'ne 
Margraaf,  Amir.  Sigismund,  [Gei']  chem.  mdr'grdfe 
Margon,  G  de.  [Fr.]  hiog.  mar-gong' 
Marheincke.  Ph.  C.  [Ger.]  theol.  met  -'hVne-lce 
Mariana,  J.  de.  [Sp.]  hist,  md-r'i-'d/na 
Mariette,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  engr.  mii-ri-e!' 
Marigny,  Angier  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  ma-rln-yU        [yak') 
Marillac,  L.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  ma-  'il-yak'  {m'd-rPT- 


Marina,  Fr.  M.  [Sp.]  wr.  ma-r'i'na 

Marini,  or  Marino,  G.  B.  [It.]  poet,  md-r'i'n'i  (-no) 

Marivaux,  P.  C.  de  Chamblain  de,  [Fr.J  poet,  md-r'i- 

Markelow,  [Ens.]  st.  mdr-le'lof  [i'5' 

Maries,  [Fr.]  hist,  mar-las' 

Marmior,  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  mar-ml-e' 

Marmont,  A._  Fr.  L.  Viesse  de,  duke  of  Bagusa,  [Fr.] 

marsh,  mdr-mbng' 
Marmontel,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  mar-mdirj-iel' 
Marolles,  M.  <!e,  [Fr.]  poet,  md-rCI/ 
Marot.  CI.  [Fr.]  poet,  ma-id' 
Maroto,  I!.  [Sp.]  gen.  mii-rd'to 
Marpurg,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  mns.  in'dr'ppprg 
Marquez,  J.  de,  pvesid.  of  Nueva  Granada,  mdr-keth' 
Mtrrast,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  rau-r'd' 
Marrier,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  md-r'i-e' 
.Mars,  A.  F.  H.  Boutet,  [Fr.]  actress,  mars 
Marsai?,  (See  Dumarsais^)  mdr-sd' 
Marsena,  [Pors.]  prince,  mar'xe-na 
Marsigli,  L.  F.  [It.]  wr.  mcir-sf/A/'i 
Marsollier,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  mdr-xb-h-e' 
Marsy,  F.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mdr-s'l' 
Martainville,  [Fr.J  wr.  nut  ■-tar.rj-r'ile' 
Martenne,  E.  [Fr.]  hist,  mdr-ien' 
Martens,  G.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  prof,  mar'tens 
Martignac,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mur-Un-iji'.k' 
Miirtinoau.  Mi^s  Harriet,  [Eng.]  wr.  mar-t'i-no' 
Martinez,  E.  [Sp.]  navig.  ma<  -i'i'neth 
Martini,  J.  B.  [it]  comp.  mdr-ti'n'i 
Martiniere,  (See   Bruzen  de  la  3/artiniere.)  mar- 

fi-'ii-ere'  , , 

Martin-Snint-Ange,[Fr.]  nat.  mar-i&ng' sang tang-ge 

Martins,  K.  Fr.  Ph.  von,  [Ger.]  trav.  mart' 'si-ops 

Marton,  G.  v.  [IIunL'.]  gram,  mare-ton 

Marucelli,  G.  St.  [It]  hist,  ma-rpp-clel'1'i 

Marville,  A.  de,  [Fr]  poet,  mar-r'Ue' 

Marzano,  marquese  di  San,  (See  St.  llarsan,)  mard- 

Masaccio,  T.  [It.]  pai.  ma-sat'cliS  [sd/nb 

Mascagni,  P.  [It]  anat.  mds-kan'yy 

Mascarenhas,  J.  [Port.]  sea,  mds-k'd-ren'yas 

Mascaron,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mds-kd-.'bng' 

Mascheroni,  L.  [It]  math,  mds-ke-'rb'n'i 

Masclef,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  mas-kle' 

Mascriei',  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mas-kri-e' 

Maseres,  Fr.  [Fr.]  math.  md--.ere' 

Maskelyne,  N.  [Eng.]  math,  ma-'ke-llne 

Masque  de  fer,  or  iron  mask,  tndsk  defere 

Massaniello,    Masaniello,   properly  Thomas    Aniello, 

[Ne.'ipi  1.]  fisherman,  mds-(»d-)sa-n'i-el'ld 
Massari  A.  [It.]  pai.  mils' sd-'i 
Massena,  A.  duke  of  Bivoli,  [Fr.]  marsh.  miis-SK'nd 
Masscrfbaclv,  Ch.  von,  [Prus.]  col.  mils' sin-bach' 
Massien,  G.  "[Fr.]  wr.  mds-si-eTi' 
Massillon,  J.  B.    [Fr.]  eceles.  mds-sV-yong'  (mas. 

s'i-i-yong') 
Massinger,  Ph.  [Enir.]  dram,  mas'sind-ger 
Massolino   da   I'anicale,   [It.]    pai.    miis-so-l'i'no  da, 

X>'d-n'i-ka'le 
Masson,  A.  [Fr.]  engr.  mds-sbng' 
Massud,  suit  mds-sppcV 
Massudi,   byname   oi'  Ahul   Hassan   Ali,    [Ar.]   hist. 

■mils-spp'd'i 
Massue'tj  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  mds-s.'.-e' 
JIastalier,  Ch.,  poet  from  Vienna,  miis-tii-l'i-e' 
Mastiaux,  G.  A.  de,  [Bavar]  wr.  mi!.s-Pi-b' 
Mastino,  lord  of  Verona,  miis-ii'nb 
Masure,  [Fr.]  hist,  m'l-zuref 
Maszmann,  II.  F.  [Ger.]  prof,  miihs'miin 
Matalons,  a  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  ml t -til-Ions' 
Mathieu,  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  mll-fi-et' 
Mathien-Dunias,  [Fr.]  wr.  mil-1'i-du'  dk-mbV 
Hathoud,  IT.  [Fr.J  wr.  md-tpp' 

Matsijs,  Quintin,  ID.]  pai.  milt'xls  • 

Matthias,  A.  II.  [Ger.l  philol.  miit-C'a 
Matthissoh,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  mdi'tis-eon 
Mattioli,  P.  A.  [It.]  phys.  milt-fi-d'n' 
Matuszewicz,  [Eus.]  st.  mll-top-s/ie' nltsh 
Matwcjew,  [Bus.]  landscape  pai.  mai-ve'yef 
Mityas,  e  Mathias,  king  of  Hungary,  mute-ydshe 
Mutyasi,  J.  [Hung.]  poet,  mil te-:/ii'-sI,'i 
Maubreuil,  M.  A.'de  M.  marq.  d'Otvault,    [Fr.]  royal. 

mb-brSh'y' 
Mauguin,  Fr.  [Fr.]  law.  mb-rdng' 
Maupoou,  N.  E.  Ch.  A.  de,  cLr.no.  o!  ft'iance,  mb-poo' 
Maupertuis,  1'.  L.  Moreau  do,  [Fr,]  philos.   mo-p'er- 

lu-V  [mb-ir-pd' 

Maurepas,  J.   Fr.   Phelippeaux,  comte   de,  (Fr.]  st. 
Manrer,  G.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  &timni'.er 
Mauriceau.  Fr.  [Fr.]  Burg,  mb-il-so1 
JIaurokordatos.  Greek  family,  m:>n-  p-kbr-d'd'tos 
Maurolico.  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  ma-pp-rb-Xl'TcTt 
Manromichalis,   P.   leader  of  the  Maillots,  mou-rb- 

m'i-chll'n* 
Maury,  J.  Fiffrcin,  ahp.  of  Paris,  mn-r'i' 
Maussac,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  philos.  mos-sak' 
Mauvillon,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-ml-ybng'  {mo-fi-'i-ybng') 
Max  Waldan,  (See  Ba.umsc7i.Ud,  miikx  rlil'dou, 
Mayans  v  Ciscar,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  mll-yilns'  'i  th'is'kdr 
MaycV,  Tohias.  [Ger.]  astron.  inVh- 
Mayerne,  Th.  Turquet  de,  [Swiss,]  phys.  ma-yern' 
Maylath,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  mil-i-Ulte 


Maynard,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  md-ndre' 

Maypures,  Indian  tribe  in  Colombia,  md-'i-jjoo'res 

Mayseder,  J.  [Ger.]  comp.  mi-ie'aer 

Mazarin,   properly    Giulio   Mazarini,   [Fr.]    st.  from 

Iiscina  in  Napiss,  ■ma  ■:-::  ring'  (?aad-sd-ri''ii'i) 
Mazeres,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  md-zere' 
Mazois,  Fr.  [Fr.]  archit  mll-xo-d' 
Mazure,  [Fr]  hist,  mil-ziire' 
Mazzini,  G.  [It]  polit.  radt-tsi'ni 
Mazzocchi,  J.  [It]  antiq.  mlii-t.ok'k'i 
Mazzolini,  L.  [It]  pai.  ?ni/t-Uo-lT ill 
Mazzuehelli,  G.  M.  [It]  wr.  miit-ti-po-lel'Vi 
Mazzuoli,  Mazzola,  called  il  Parmi(e)giano,  Fr.   [It.] 

pai.  mllt-tspp-b'l",  (mdt-tsb'Il!) 
Mechain,  P.  F!  A.  [Fr.]  astron.  n> e.-sh an g' 
Meckel,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof.  mik'l.H 
Medici.   Giovanni  de,  pope   Leo  X.    dgb-vdn'n'i  de 

wt'd'l-'-h'i 
Medici,   L.    dci,    chief  of  the   republic   of  Florence, 

me'd'i--  h'i 
Medina,  J.  [D.]  pai.  me-d'i'nd 
Mednyanszky,  A.  von,  [Hung.]  critic  and  hist,  med- 

nyllns'k'l 
Mcdola,  (See  fthirtrone.)  me'do-lii 
Meclslmun  and  Leilch,  name  of  a  Persian  romance  by 

Dshami,  medsh'nppne,  leri-7e 
Meerman,  John.  [Be'lg.]  wr.  mere'miin  [gir-7e 

Megerle,  Ulrich,  (See  Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara,)  me'- 
Megrigny,  J.  comte  de.  [Fr.]  engin.  m'i-gr'in-y'i' 
Mehesran,   W.  A.   [Fr.]    hist,  of  Irish   descent,  we- 

ne-gcina' 
Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egvpt  me'lie-med  d-XV 
M'hnl,  E.  H.  [Fr.]  comp.  ~me-7ul' 
Meibom,  J.  II-  Meibomius,  [Ger.]  phys.  ml'bome 
Meidani,  byname  of  Abulfadhl  Ahmed  al  Nishaburi, 

[Ar.]  wr.  me'i-da-n'i 
Mi  ier,  M.  II.  E.  [Ger.]  antiq.  mi'er 
Meilleraye,  Ch.  de  la  Porte,  due  de  la,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

mdl-ye- >'d'  (mii-i-ye-rd') 
Meinekc,  J.  A.  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  ml'ne-ke 
Meiners,  CI.  [Ger.]  wr.  mi'ners 
Meinhold,  J.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  mine'/ipldt 
Meinicke,  K.  E.  [Ger.]  geog.  mi'nfk-ke 
Meiszner,  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  mis'ner' 
Melanchthon,  Melanthon,  Philip,  properly  Schwarz- 

ord.  [Ger.]  reform,  in e-Vdncl> -(-7iin' -)ton 
Melbourne,  W.  L.  [Eng.]  tt.  mel'bum 
Melchthal,  Arnold  von,  one  of  tho  founders  of  Swiss 
liberty,  melcli/tale  \defh' 

Melendez  Valdez,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  poet,  nie-len'det/i  vlll- 
Melesville.  [Fr  ]  dram,  me-le-v'ilef 
Meli,  Giovanni,  [It]  poet,  me'l'i 
Mellon,  CI.  [Fr.]  encr.  me-liivg' 
Mellin,  G.  II.  [Swe.]  wr.  mil-fine' 
Mellin  de   St.   Gelais,    [Fr.]    epigram,    me-lang'  de 

sang  gc-ltV 
Melo,  Medio,  Fr.  M.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  me'lb  (mel/yb) 
Melzi   d'Erile,  duke  of  J.odi,  chano.   of  the  kingdom 

of  Italy,  melt's'i  de'ri-le 
Memling,  or  Hemling,  Hans,  [D.]  pai.  mem'ling 
Mena,  Juan  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  me'n'a 
Menage,  G.  [Fr.J  ling,  and  po<  t,  me-ndgef 
Menard,  L.  [Fr.  |  antiq.  me-niire' 
Meiicke,  Otto,  [Get]  wr.  men"ke 
Menda"  a,  A,  de.  [Sp.]  sea.  men-dun' ya, 
Mendelssohn,  Moses.  [Ger.]  wr.  men 'dels-zone1 
Mendelssohn-Barthohli,  Felix,   [Ger.]    comp.    min'- 

d els-zone'  bilr-tpl'd'i 
Meiidez-Pinto,  F.  [Port.]  wr.  men'des p'in'tpp 
Mendibil  y  Silvela,  P.  [Sp.]  wr.  wen-d'i'b'i/is'il-re'ld 
Menlizabal.  (See  Alvarez  y  J/.)  ■rien-u"i-l7id'biil 
Men  Icza,  D.  Hurtado  de,  [S]i.]  hist,  and  poet,  men- 

db'tha 
T'.tenestrier,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  hist,  me-ne-tri-e' 
Menescs  de  Osorio,  [Sp.]  pai.  me-r.e':en  de  b-sb'r'i-b 
Menezes.   Fr.   X.,  count  of  Ericeyra,    [Port]    poet, 

me-ne'r.es 
Mengs,  A.  E.  [Bohern.]  artist,  mengs 
Meninski,   Franciscus  a  Mesguin,  or  Menin,  [Ger.] 

orient,  me-ii'ins'k'i  (me-n'lnc') 
Jilenjaud,  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  miing-gb' 
Mennechet,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  D.en-s7ie' 
Menou,  J.  Fr.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  m'i-npp' 
Menschtschikow,  Alexander  Danielovitsli,  prince  of, 

[Bus.]  field-marsh,  (e.  Menzikoff,)  ineis7i'i'!u-kof 
Mentel,  John,  print,  of  Strasluirsr.  men'iel  (miing-iel') 
Mentelle,  Edme.  [Fr.]  geog.  mdng-iel' 
Mcntzer,  (  ee  Fischait.)  ment'teir 
Menu.,  (See  Jfinittoli.)  me-nv/ 
Meiintshehr.  kintr  of  Persia.  me-nppt's7ie.re 
Mcnzel,  A.  [tier.]  wr.  men'tsel 
Menzini,  B.  [It.]  poet,  mend-s'i'n'i 
Mereator.  G.  [D.j  math,  mer-kli'tqr 
Mercier,  B.  known  under  the  name  of  Abbe   de  St. 

Leger,  [Fr.]  wr.  mer-c'i-e' 
Mercceur.  Ph.  Em.  de  Lorraine,  due  de,  gov.  of  Brit- 
tany, mei'-7:ear' 
Mercy,  Fl.  CI.  comte  de,  [Anst]  marsh,  mer-s'i' 
Mercy   d'Argentean,   comte   de,   [Au»t]  st.    mer-s'i' 
ddr-gdng-tb'    ' 
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Mereaux,  J.  N.  Lefroid  do,  [Fr.]  comp.  m'e-ru' 
Mergey,  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  mer-ga' 

Merilhou,  J.  [Fr.]  st.  me-r'il-ypp'  (ine-r'i-'i-ypp') 

Merimec,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  me-r'i-me' 

Merino,  G.  [Sp.]  polit,  me-r'i/nb 

Merino,  [Sp.]  gen.  ine-r'l'nb 

Merlani,  (See  Meruit:,)  nier-lii'iii 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  J.  II.  [Fr.]  hist,  merl  dt>-b"tii-ye' 

Merlin  do  Douai,  Ph.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  mer-ldng'  de  dpp-cl' 

Merlin  cle  Thionville,  A.  Oh.,  presid.  of  the  Fr.'  hat. 

convent,  mer-ldng'  d'e  ii-n,tg-i''ilr' 
Morode,  Belg.  family,  vte-rbde'  (me-rb'de)  ^ 

Mersch,  van  der,  leader  of  the  Brnb.  patriots,  mirs-ah 
Mersenne,  Marin,  [Fr.]  \vr.  me  '-«:i' 
Morslianow,  [Ens.]  poet,  me-x-ii-d-ngf 
Mersuki,  [Ar.]  poet,  mer-upp'k'i 

Morula,  P.  [IX]  gcog.  and  hist   me/rpp-ld  [n'i 

Merula,  or  Merlani,  G.  [It.]  pliilol.  nie'rgp-lu,  mer-W- 
Mervesin,  .1.  [Fr.]  wr.  mer-re-x&ng' 
Merville,  M.  thvyot  de,  [Fr.]  w.pner-v'tte/ 
Mesangero,  [Fr.]  wr.  me-sdng-gere/ 
Mesmer.  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  pliys.  min'mer  [ere' 

Mesnardievc,  II.  J.  Pilot  de  la,  [Fr.]  poet.  me-n'ir-d'i- 
Mesonero  y    Romanos,  Eamonde,  [Sp.]  wr.  me-sb- 

ne'rb  'i  rb-md'nbs 
Messchaert,  [D.lwr.  mia'chd tie 
Messenhauser,  W.  [Ger.]  polit.  meixen-hon'zer 
Messcnius,  John,  [Swe.]  wr.  m?s-»e'n'i-pps 
Messier,  Oh.  [Fr.]  astron.  mex-s'i-e' 
Meszaros,  L.  [Hung.]  gen.  me-sd-rbs 
Metastasio,  Pietro  Bonaventina,   [It.]  poet,  me-tiis- 
Meteren,  van.  [Belg.]  hist,  me'te-riti  _  [td'-ri-o 

Metochides,  Th.  [Greek,]  hist.  ■ine-tb'c.lii-de.t 
Metrophanes  Critobulus,  [Greek,]  wr.   me-t/b'fd-nes 

kr'i-id-boo'lnps 
Metternichj  Ct.  "W.   N.  L.  prince  of,  etc.  [Aust.]  st. 

mefter-nia/v' 
Mettrie,  J.  Offrie  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  me-trV 
Meulen,  A.  Fr.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  rrtlti'le:) 
Meulenaere,  J.  A.  van,  [Belg.]  minist.  meWle-no/re 
Meun,  Jean  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  ntimng 
Meusel,  J.  G.   [Ger.]  wr.  moi'zel 
Meumier,  Ph.  [Fr.]  pai.  ■mA-iii-e' 
Moxia,  I'.  [Sp.]  hist.  me-ZM'a 
Meyer,  James,  [Flem.]  hist,  m't'er 
Meyerbeer,  G.  [Ger.]  comp.  of  Jewish  descent,  ml'er- 

bere',  (See.  Beer.) 
Meynier,  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  ma-ni-e' 
Meyssonier,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  m&s-sb-lii-e' 

Mezerai,  (See  Sandricourt.)  meze-rtV 

Mezeray,  Fr.  Endes  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  meze-ra' 

Meziriac,  CI.  G.  Bachet  de,  [Fr.]  pliilol.  me-z'i-r'i-itk' 

Mezzofanti,  J.  [It.]  ling.  mgt-sb-fdii/ti 

Miaulis.  A.  V.  [Greek,]  adin.  m'i-ou'TU 

Mical,  N.  abbe,  [Fr.]  ineehan.  nii-kdl' 

Mieali,  G.  [It.]  hist.  mi-ha'Vi 

Michael  Jarosiavitsh,  [Itus.]  prince,  mi'cha-el  yd- 
rb-slii'vilfih 

Michaelis,'J.  D.  [Ger.]  div.  mi-chd-e'lis 

Miehaud,  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  m'i-slib' 

Michaux,  Fr.  A.  [Fr.]  hot.  mi-slio' 

Michel-Ange,  Fr.  name  for  Michel  Angelo  (Michel- 
Agnolo)  Buonarotti,  mJi^kel'  ibng-ge,  m'i-keV  iind'- 
ge-lb  (dn'yb-lb)  bpp-b-nii-rbt't'i, 

Miehelena,  minist.  of  war  in  Mexico,  nii-clte-h'nd 

Michelet,  J.  LFr.]  hist,  imshe-le' 

Micheli,  P.  A.  [It.]  hot.  mt-ke'n 

Micbelotti,  [It.]  rued.  wr.  nii-H-l.p1/ti 

Micholozzo,  [It]  archit.  mii-kR-Uit'itb 

Michelsen,  A.  L.  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  mi/chel-sin, 

Mickiewicz,  A.  [Pel.]  poet.  mits-kye'vpsh 

Mieckiewicz,  A.  [Pol.]  poet,  myet.i-kye'rfluli 

Mieczvsl'aw,  duke  of  Poland,  in  'je-olCWVdv 

Miel,  J.  [D.]  pai.  mi-el' 

Mieroslawski,  L.  [Pol.]  wr.  mye-rbs-luv&'ki 

Miesko,  duke  of  Poland,  nvyes'ko 

Migliori,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  m'il-yb'r'i 

Mignard,  N.  and  P.,  two  Fr.  painters,  niin-ydri' 

Mignet,  F.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  m'in-yef 

Mignon,  A.  [Ger.]  pai.  m'in-ybng' 

Mignot,  V.  [Fr.]  hist.  m'in-yrV 

Miguel,  Dom  Maria  Evarist,  [Port.]  usurper,  m'i-gcl' 

Miguet,  E.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  m'i-ge' 

Mi.jn,  II.  van_der,  [D.].  pai.  mine 

Mij  tens 

Miklosi 

Milanow, 

Milet,  Fr.  [IX]  pai.  m'i-le 

Miliez,  J.  [Bohem.]  reform.  nA-litsJl 

Millet.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  mn,-lt'  ^ 

Millevoye,  Oh.  11.  [Fr.]  poet.  m'Ue-vo-a/ 

Millin,  A.  L   [Fr.]  arclueol.  m'i-lang' 

Miliot,  01.  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  hist,  nii-lv' 

Milman,  II.  II.  [Eng.]  autli.  mil'mdn 

Miloradovitsh,  Michailo  Andrejevitsh,  count  of,  [Ens.] 
gen.  nil  lo-rd'db-vjtsh 

Miltitz,  K.  B.  A.  St.  von,  [Ger.]  comp.  mil'ti's 

Milton,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  mil'tn  [nb'fifsli 

Milutinovich,   S.    [Serv.]'  poet  and   hist,    m'i-lpa-t'i- 

Mina,  Fr.  Espoz  y,  [Sp.]  gen.  nil' nil 

Minasewicz,  J.  E.  [Pol.]  wr.  nii-nli-nt'viisH 


II.  van  der.  [D.] pai.  mine 
ns,  A.  [D.l  pai.  ml'leiis 
isicli,  Fr.  [Ger.]  slavist,  m'i-klo'siah 
ow,  [Eus.]  satir.  poet,  m'i-Za'no'f 


Minderhout,  [I).]  pai.  miii'(lir-7iou1/ 

Mingotti,  Catharine,  [It.]  singer,  m'in-giit/ti 

Minin,  [ltus.]  war.  trii'nin 

Mmot,  L.  [Eng.]  poet,  miii/ot 

Minutoli,  It.  pl'operly  Menu,  baron  de  M.,  antiq.  from 

Savoy,  nH-npf/iXj-ii 
Mifiano   y  Bedoya,  S.  dc,  [Sp.]   polit.   tnin-ya'no   i 

le-dd'yil 
Mionnet,  Th.  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  m'i-b-ve' 
Miot,  A.  Fr.[Fr.I  st.  nii-rV 
Miqueletes,  Fr.   Miquelcts,  [Sp.]  mountain  hunters, 

ml-ke-le'teij  (niike-le') 
Miraheau,   H.  G.  V.  Eiquetti,  comte  de,   [Fr.]  polit. 

m'i-ra-bo' 
Miraglia,  Biagio,  [It.]  poet,  nil-rllVy'd 
Mir  Ali  Shir,  Nauai,  [Per.]  poet,  iiilre  d-l'i'  sliire 
Miranda,  Fr.  [Sp.]  gen.  m'i-riin'dd 
Mirchond,  [Pers.]  hist  m'i-'vlibud 
Mirevelt,  M.  J.  [!).]  pai.  nii're-rtlf 
Miriew.  Th.  Jankievitsli.  [Pus.]  wr.  m'i-r'i-cf 
Mir  Iskender,  (See  Esl-avder  Emir.)  m'ire'i$-A-en'dcr 
Mirovitsh.  Kossack,  mi-ro'vitsii 
Mirsa  Chalil   Ben   Mij-anshali,_  suit,    of  the   Moguls, 

m'ire-fiii'  chd-Tih'  ben  m'i-rdn-sha' 
Mirsa   Hussain   Ben    Mansur,    suit,   of   the   Moguls, 

m'iresW  hoos-sarin  1  en  mdn'sppre 
Mir  Sharaf,  byname  of  Seid  Sharaleddin  al  Hossaini 

al  Tabrisi,  [Ar.]  hist,  mire  shii-rilf 
Mirval,  C.  II.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  niir-rdl' 
Misson,  F.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  m'te-xov rf 
Mitrowic,  W.  W.  v.  [Boliem.]  wr.  r,ii'trd-rits 
Mitseherlich,  E.  [Ger,]  prof.  mit'nJii --licit, 
Mittermaier,  K.  J.  A.  [Ger.]  jut  mii'Ur-ml'ir 
Mitzler,  L.  0.  [Ger.]  comp.  mits'Ur 
Mnioch,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  mnji'och 
Moadham,  [Fgyp.]  suit,  mu-ii'dhiim 
Moallakat,   title   of  a  collection  of  Arab,  poems  by 

seven  poets,  mo-UVlu-klile 
Moaviyah  Ben  Abu  Sofyan,  chalif,   md-d'r'i-yd  ben 

d-boo'  Rofe'yane 
Moaviyah  Ben  Yesid,  chalif,  mo-ii'r'i-yd  ben  ye-side' 
Mobius,  A.  F.  [Ger.]  prof,  mch'lii-ons 
Moceniso,  L.  doge  of  Venice,  mo-filie-rii'go 
Mochnaeki,  M.  [Pol.]  wr.  mgeh-nd/x'/.'i. 
Modejares,   name  of  the   converted  Moors  in  Spain, 

mo-de-c'hd'rea 
Modrzewski,  [Pol.]  hist.  mndr-«herx'!ii 


Mcehsen,  J.  Oh.  W".  [Ger.]  wr.  mnl':.in 
Modlendorf,    E.  J.  II 


meiil'- 


count  of,   [Pros.] 

len-dorf 
Moens,  P.  [D.]  fern,  poet,  ■mppnss  - 
Moerbeek.  [D.]  lexic.  mppr'belce 
Moesta,  C.  W.  [Ger.]  astron.  meUs'tii 
Moez  Eddaulat.  [Ar.]  caliph,  mo-e*'  ed-dU'op-lut 
Moezzeddin  Abu'l  llarelli  Sandshar,  suit,  mo-ex'  sted- 

d'ine'  d'bppl  hd'i  eth  siind'uhur 
Mohadi  Muliamme<l,   founder  of  the  empire  of  the 

Moahgilun,  mo-hii'd'i  mnp-luim'med 
Mohamet,  Mohammed,  (See  Mukammcd.)  mb'hamet 

mo'hammed 
Mohl,  J.  von,  [Ger.]  orient,  mole 
Mohnike,  G.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  mn'lii-ke 
Mobs,  Fr.  [Ger]  mineral.  mBs 
Mohtadi  Billah,  caliph,  mb'lii-dl  lii/'ld 
Moigno,  Abbe,  [Fr.]  math,  mo-dn-yb' 
Moir,  I).  M.  [Soot.]  auth.  mwir 
Moira,  Fr.  earl  of,  [Eng.]  st.  moi'ra 
Moissy,  A.  G.  Moullier  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  mo-ds-sV 
Moitte,  J.  G.  [Fr.]  sculp,  mulii' 
Mokronowski,   St.  K.  B.  [Pol.]  patr.  mu-krdnovs'k'i 
Moktader  Billah,  caliph,  mbk/t'd-det'  l/il'Hi 
Moktadi  Benrillah,  caliph,  mok'td-d'i  ben-r'il'Vd 
Moktafi,  caliph,  mbk'tii-f'i 
Mola,  P.   Fr.,   commonly  called  Mola  di  Itoma,  [It.] 

pai.  mo'ld  (Ti  ro'ind 
Molay,  J.  B.  de,   the  last  grand  master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, mo-kV 
Molbeeh,  Chr.  [Dan.]  wr.  moVbech 
Mole,  L.  M.  count.  [Fr.]  st.  'ino-le' 
Moliore,  J.  B.  Pocquelin  de.  [Fr]  dram.  mb-Vi-ere' 
Molijn,  P.  [D.]  pai.  mb'linc 
Molina,  L.  de.  [Sp.]  wr.  ma-Ti'na 
Molinari,  A.  [It.]  pai.  mb-I'i-nii'ri 
Molinet,  CI.  du,  [Fr.]  antiq.  mb-Vi-ne' 
Molinier.  W.  [I,,r.]  troubadour,  ■mb-ri-n'i-e' 
Molinos,  M.    [Sp.]   theol.,  founder  of  tlo  Quietists, 

md-ii'nbs 
Molitor,  G.  J.  .J.  comte  dc,  [Fr.]  marsh  mo-ti-tor' 
Mollendorf,   11.  J.   II.   von,  [Pius.]   marsh,  mtftil'lin- 
Molleville,  B.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbl-fiW  [dorf 

Mollien,  Fr.  N.  [Fr.]  st.  mo-l'fdiig' 
Molnar,  A.  [Hung.]  ling,  mbl-ndi'6 
Molyneux,  \V.  [Ir.J  math,  mol'ii-nnp  [m'i-ef 

Moiniers,  a  mystic  Protest,  sect  in'  Switzerland,  mb- 
Mommsen,  Th.  [Ger.]  antiq.  inqm':in 
Momonow,  favorite  of  Catharine  of  Russ,  mit-mb'nof 
Monaei,  L.  de,  [It.]  chron.  mo'nd-clii 
Monahleschi,  G.  de,  favorite  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 

mb-ndl-dest'k'i  ^ 

Monbeillard,  P.  B.  [Fr.]  nat.  mdn(/-bel-(!ie-'i-)>/dre' 
Monbrion.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  inbng-br'i-bng' 


Moncada,  Fr.  de.  [Sp.l  wr.  mfm-kd'dd 

Moncean,  Fr.  de,  |Fr.1  wr.  mong-fo' 

Moncey,  B.  A.  J.  de,  duke  of  Conegliano,  [Fr.]  marsh. 

mdng-sd/ 
Moncrif,  Fr.  A.  P.  dc,  [Fr.]  poet,  mbng-l-r'if 
Mondonville,  J.  J.  Cassanca  de,  [Fr  ]   comp.   mbng- 

dbng-T'ile' 
Monet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr,  mb-ne' 
Monfalcon,  [Fr.]  surg.  mbng-fal-lconq' 
Monganlt,  JN.  II.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mbng-go' 

Monge,  G.  comte  de  Pelouse,  [Vr]  wr.  mfing-ge 

Mongez,  [Fr.]  math,  mong-ge' 

Mongitore,  A   [It.]  hist,  mbnd-g'i-tb're 

Monicart,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ino-iii-kur' 

Monk,  G.  [Eng.]  polit.  munk 

Monluc,  [Sec  Montlue,)  rn on Q '-like' 

Monmouth,  J.  duke  of,  mon'mtiHi 

Monnet,  A.  G.  [Fr.]  ehem.  mb-ne' 

Monnier,  (See  Lemonnier,)  mb-n'i-e' 

Monnoye,  B.  de  la,  [Fr.]  poet,  mb-nb-W 

Monoyer,  J.  B.  [Fr  1  pai.  mu-vb-ij-re' 

Monpou,  M.  H.  [Fr.]  comp.  n/onp-pop' 

Monrad,  D.  G.  [Dan.]  st.  mon'rad 

Monro,  A.  [Scot.]  anat.  mon'io 

Monroe,  J.  presid.  I'.  St.  mon-ro' 

Monsiau,  N.  A.  [Fr]  pai.  mbng-s'i-b' 

Monsigny,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  comp.  mbng-s'in-tfi' 

Monstrolet,  (See  Enquerrand  de  J/.)  mong-sire-le' 

Montagna,  B.  [It.]  pai.  rnbn-iiin'yd 

Montague,  E.  Wortley,  [Eng.]  hist,  mon'tagu 

Montaigne.  M.  Eyquem  de,  [Fr]  wr.  mbvg-timy' 

Montalembert,   M.  It.   marquis  de,    [Fr.]  wr.  mbig- 

ld-ldng-bere'  [H-i'e' 

Montnlivet,  I.   P.  Bachasson  dc,   [Fr.]  st.  mnng-td- 
Montalvan,  J.  P.  de,  [SpJ  dram,  man  iiil-rUn' 
Montanier  de  Lille,  J.  [Fr.]  translat.  of  old  classics, 

mbng-id-rii-e'  de  Vile 
Montanes,  J.  M.  [Sp.]  sculp,  mon-tan-ves' 
Montasser  Billah,  caliph,  mbntds-ser  I'ii'ld 
Montault,  Ph.  de.  [Fr.]  marsh,  mbng-tb' 
Montausier,  Ch.  de  Sainte-Maure,   due  de,    [Fr.]   di- 

plom.  mbng-tb-zi-e' 
Montbeillard,  Ph.   Guineau  de,   [Fr.]  nat.  mdng-bel- 

yiire'  (-be-'i-yare') 
Montbel,  G.  J.  baron  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbng-bel' 
Montbrun,  Ch.  Dupuy,  called  le  Brave,  [Fr.]  war. 

mbng-breHin/ 
Montecuculi.  E.  de,  [Aust.]  marsh,  mbn -1  e-kpg'knp-l'i 
Montegut,  J.  de  Segla,  [Fr.]  fern,  poet,  mbng'-ie-gu' 
Monteil,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  mbng-iely' 
Monteiro,  N.  [Port.]  st.  mbng-tdri-rpp 
Monteki,  [Turk,]  poet,  mon'tr-k'i  [mar1 

Montemar,  J.  de  Carillo,  duque  de,  [Sp.]  st.  mim-te- 
Montemart,  [Fr.]  duke  and  St.  mongt-mdr' 
Montemayor,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  poet.  Portuguese  by  birth, 

mbn-fe-md-ybr'  [pin/ 

Montemolin,  count  of,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  mbn-ie-mo- 
Montemort,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mongt-mbre' 
Monten,  D.  [Ger.]  pai.  mon'tin  [Hi-gTi' 

Montenault  u'Egly,  Ch.  Ph.  de.  [Fr.]  hist,  mungt-nb' 
Montengon,  P.  de,  [Sp.]  lvrie  poet,  mbn-ten-gon' 
Montespan,   Fr.   A.  de   Eochechouart,  marquise  de, 

mbng-fe-spdng' 
Montesquieu,  Ch.  de   Secondat,  baron  dc  la  Brede  et 

de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mong-tes-k'i-4b.' 
Montesquieu  d'Artagnaii,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  mbng- 

te.i-k'i-pp'  diir-liin-yiing' 
Montesqiiiou-Fezensac,  Fr.  X.  M.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  mbng- 

tes-k'i-pp' fe-zdng-sak' 
Monteve'rile,  CI.  [It.]  comp.  mbn'te  rer'de 
Montez,  Lola,  [Scot.]  mon'tes 
Montezuma,  Motecusuina,  last  emperor  of  Mexico, 

mbn-le-thpp'md 
Montfaucon.'B.  de,  [Fr.]  antiq.  mnng-fb-kbng' 
MontHeury,   properly    Zaeharie   Jacob,    called,    [Fr.] 

act.  and  dram.  mbng-jida.-r'i' 
Montfort,  due  de,  name  of  the  formci   king  of  AVest- 

phalia,  Hieronymns  Bonaparte,  mrng-j'bre' 
Mr.nt.i;aillav:l  [Fr  JhlBt,  meny- g&i  .    ■/     ;  ■■■;-■'  :.r"' ) 
Montgelas,  M.  J.  Graf  von.  [Bav.]  St.  from  the  baron. 

family  Montegelasio  in  Savoy.  mbn{J-ge-la' 
Montgolfter,  J.  M.  inv.  of  the  balloon.  mbit(/-(idl-)"i-e' 
Montgomery,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  knight,  mbng-gbtfie-r'i' 
Montgomery,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  mont-gdm'e-ry 
Montnenault  d'Egly,  Ch.  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  mbrtg- 

te-nb'  de-gii'  [lb-lung' 

Montholon,  Ch.  Tristani,  onmte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  ming- 
Monti,  V.  [It.]  poet,  nion'l'i 
Monticelli,  A.  [It.]  pai.  mon-fi-clflTi 
Montigny,   Fr.   de  la   Grange  dArquien,   [Fr.]   gen. 

mbng-t'in-y'i' 
Montijo,  E.  [Fr.]  empress,  mbn-fi'rlio 
Montlosier,   Fr.   D.   Eegnaull,    comte  de,    [Fr.]   wr. 

mbng-lb-z'i-e' 
Montlue,  Bl.  de  Lassernn  Massencome,  seigneur  de, 

[Fr.]  marsh,  mdng-luke' 
Montlyard,  J.  de,  [Fr.]  mythol.  mbng-fi-iire' 
Montmorency,  A.  <le,  constable  of  France,  menn-mb- 

rdng-si'  [ranr;-x'i   lli-riil' 

Montmorency-Laval,  M.  J.    F.   [Fr.]    st.    rning-nio- 
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Montpensier,  A.  M.  L.  duchesse  de,  wr.  of  memoirs, 

mbng-pdng-s'i-e' 
Montpctit,  A.  V.  [Fr.]  pai.  mbng-pe-t'd 
Montravers,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Edward  II.   of 

England,  mong-tra-vere/ 
Montrevel,  [Fr.]  marsh,  mong-re-vel' 
Montrose,  J.  G.  [Eng.]  marsh,  mont-roz' 
Montucci,  A.  [It]  linsr.  mbn-topt'ch'i 
Montncla,  J.  E.  <le,  [Fr.]  math.'  mon-tpp'kl'd 
Monvel,  J.  M.  Boutet  de,  [Fr.]  act.  and' drain,  mong- 
Mopinot,  M.  [Fr.]  hist,  mo-p'i-no'  \_vel' 

Moquis,  Indian  tribe  in  Mexico,  mo'k'is 
Mora,  J.  J.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  mb'r'd 
Morabethmn,  Morabcthab,   [Ar.]  dynasty,  mb-rd'be- 

thppme  (mb-rii'be-tha) 
Morabin,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  mb-rd-bdng' 
Moraes,  Fr.  de,  [Port]  roinan.  mb-rari8 
Moraes,  Silva,  A.  de,  [Brazil.]  lexic.  mb-r'dris  s'iVv'd 
Morales,  L.  [Sp.]  pai.  mo-rii'tea 
Morand,  S.  !■  r.  [Fr.]  surg.  mo-fang' 
Moratin,  L.  F.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  mo-rii-t'in' 
Morawski,  Th.  [Pol.]  patriot,  mo-rih:s'k'i 
Morazan,  presid.  of  Guatemala,  mo-ra-iliiin/ 
Morcelli,  St.  A.  [It,]  wr.  mor-eliel'li 

Mordecai,  (See  Nathan,)  mbr-de-kd''i 
Moreau,  J.  V.  [Fr.]  gen.  mo-ro'  [tang' 

Moreau  de  Daiiimartin,  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-ro'  de  dii-miir- 
Moreau  de  la  Sarthe,  J.  L.   [Fr.]  nat.  mo-ro' de  Id 

siirt  [me-rV 

Moreau  St.  Mery,  Fr.  L.  E.   [Fr.]  tray,  mo-ro'  sang 
Moreira  de  Carvalho,  J.  [Port.]  roman.   mo-rdri-ra 

de  kiir-vdl'yoo 
Morel],  Th.  [Eng.]  philol.  mo-ret' 
Morellet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-re-lc' 
Moreno,  V.  G.  [Sp.]  gen.  mb->e'no 
Moreri,  L.  [Fr.]  biog.  mb-re'r'i 
Mores,  E.  E.  [Eng.]  antiq.  mores 
Moret  de  Boarcheiui,  [Fr.]  hist,  mo-re'  de  oo-ar-sho\ 
Moreto  y  Cabana,  A.  [Sp.]  poet,  mb-re'to  'i  kii-bd'nd 
Moi'2agni,  G.  [It.]  anat,  mbr-qdn'yi 
Morkof,  D.  G.  [Ger.]  philol.  mor'hgf 
Morier,  .7.  [Eng.]  wr.  mo'r'ier.  Fr.  mb-rl-e' 
Morike,  E.  [Ger.]  poet,  meu'i'i-ke 
Morillo,  count  of  Carthagena,  etc.   [Sp.]   captain-gen. 

ino-r'il'ito 
Morin,  J.  [Fr.]  theol.  ma-rang' 
Morisot,  CI.  B.  [Fr.]  satir.  wr.  mb-r'i-so' 
Morlachi.  Fr.  [It.]  oomp.  mdr-ld'J& 
Mornay,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mo/'-na' 
Momay,  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  mor-naV 
Moray*  count  of.  [Fr.]  st.  mor-n'i' 
Morone,  Fr.  [It.]  pai.  mo-rd'ne 
Morosini,  Fr.  doge  of  Venice,  mb-rb-s'i'n'i 
Morreau  de  Joannes,    [Fr.]    ined.  wr.    mo-ro1    de 

gb-ii-nds' 
Morsztyn,  [Pol.]  wr.  moish'fin 
Mortemart,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  st.  mbrt-mar' 
Mortier,  E.  A.  C.  J.  duke  of  Treviso,  [Fr.]  st.  mbr-t'i-e' 
Morton  val,  M.  [Fr.]  roman.  mbr-tong-viW 
Morveau,  L.  B.  G.  Baron,  [Fr.]  cliein.  mbr-vb' 
Moscati,  P.  count,  [It.]  phys.  tnos-ka'fi 
Moscheles,  J.  [Bohem.]  comp.  mg'uhe-Hs 
Mosczyiiski,  [Pol.]  gen.  mos-cKiii&'lfi, 
Mosen,  J.  [Ger.]  poet,  mb'zen 
Moser,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  publicist,  mo'eer 
Mosheim,  J.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  hist,  mbs'hime 
Moslem,  properly  Muslim,  moslem  (mos'Iim),  Plural 

Moslemin,afollow.ofMohammedaiiis:n,m6.97«-mMie 
Mosquitos,  Indian  tribe  in  Central  Amer.  mos-kH/tos 
Mostadbem,  or  Mostasom  Billah,  caliph,  mos-td'dhem 

mbs-t'd' sent,  b'il'lii 
Mostansheti  Billah,  caliph,  mbs-ti/n'shed  VH'l'd 
Mostanser  Billah,  caliph,  mbts-tiiu'.fe-  I'il'ld 
Mostain  Billah,  caliph,  mbs'tii-tneb'il'ld 
Motamed,  oaliph,  mb'tii-med 
Motasem  Billah   Ben   Motavakkel,  caliph,  mb'td-sem 

bV/l'd  ben  mb-tii-vdk'kel 
Motasem  Billah  Ben  Ilarun  al  Bashid,  caliph,  mb'td- 
sem  b'il'lii  ben  h'd-rppne'  Sir  r'd-sliide' 
Motecusuma,  (.See  Montezuma,)  mb-te-kpp-sop'md 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  Fr.  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  mbt'e'le  ra-ye' 
Mottaki  Lillah  Ben  Moktarter  Billah, caliph, mot'ta-Ki 

Villa  ben  mbk'tii-r'er  b'il'lii 
Motteux,  P.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  mo-ten' 
MotteVille,  Fr.  Bertaut  de  la.  [Fr.]  wr.  mbt-v'ile' 
Moucheron,  J.  [D.]  pai.  moosh-rbng' 
Moultrie,  Win.  [Amer,]  army,  moul'iry 
Mounier,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  polit.  wr.  mpp-'n'i-e' 
Mountfort,  W.  [Eng.]  dram,  mo'iint'furt 
Mouradgea  d'Ohsson,  [Armen.]  wr.  in  Fr.  mpp-rdd'- 

shd  dbs-sbng' 
Mouton,  G.  count  Lobau,  [Fr.]  marsh,  mpp-tbng' 
Moutonnet  de  Clairfons,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  phi\oi.'  mop-tb-ne' 

de  kl&re-fdng' 
Mouzinho  de  Albuquerque,  L.  [Port.]  st.  mb-s'in'ypp 

de  i'd'bpp-ker'ke 
Movers,  F'.  K.  [Ger.]  antiq.  mb'fers 
Mozarabes,  the  Christians  among  the  Moors  in  Spain, 

mb-th'd'  rd-bts 
Mozart,  Wolfgang,  [Ger.]  mus.  mo'tsdrt 
Mozin,  [Fr.]  gram,  mb-zdng' 


Mrozinski  [Pol.]  gram,  mrd-z'ins'k'i 

Mstislav  Isiislavitsh,  prince  of  Kiev,  msti-sl'df  'i-sd- 

sld'vitsh 
Mstislavitsh,  S.  prince  of  Wasma,  insfi-sld'vitsh 
Mstislav  Wladimirovitsh,  prince  of  Novgorod,  mst'i- 

slaf  vl'd-d'i'm'i-rb-vitsh 
Muccioli,  J.  M.  [It.]  wr.  mppt'chb-Ti 
Mucoli,  P.  M.  [It.]  astron.  mpp'kb-l'i 
Mudie,  B.  [Scot.]  auth.  mpp'dy 
Muejjideddin  Abu  Ismail,  (See  Al  Tliograi,)  mpp-ed- 

■y'i-d  ed-d'ine'  U-bpp'  'is-m'd-'ile' 
MiifBing,  Fr.  F.  K.  von,  [Prus.]  marsh,  muf'ling 
Miigge,  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  mig'ge 
Muhammed  Abu'lcasem   Elm    Abdallah,  founder  of 

Mohammedanism,    mpp-h'dm'mtd    d'bpul   kii'sem 

ebn  ab'd'dl-l'd 
Muhammed  al  Fakih,  caliph,  mpp-liiim'med  ill  fd-k'i' 
Muhammed  Ben  Abdallah  al  Nishaburi.  (See  JCatebi,) 

mpp-hdm'med  ben  db-ddl'l'd  ill  in-shii-bpp'r'i 
Muhammed  Ikshid,  oaliph,  mpp-hilm'med  'ik'slnde 
Muliammed   Kottbeddin,   suit,    mpp-hdm'med  kot.'- 

bed-d'ine  [w'ire'ad 

Muhammed   Mirsa,   shah   of   Persia,    mpp-hihn'med 
Muhlenberg,   H.  A.   Lutheran   divine,    U.    S.   miV- 

len-berg' 
Muhlenbruch,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  jnr.  niu'lin-brpgcW 
Mulder,  G.  J.  [D.]  chem.  metil'der 
Mjiller,  J.  v.  [Swiss.]  hist,  m'i'il'ler 
Miillner,  A.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  dram,  mul'nir 
Mu liner,  A.  G.  A.  [Ger.] ^oet,  mil'n er 
Mufiagorri,  [Sp.]  insurg.  mggn-yii-gbr'r'i 
Munch,  P.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  mppnc'h 
Miinch-Bellinghausen,  E.  J.  count,  [Aust.]  st.  munch 

bil'ling-hon'zen  \zin 

Munchhausen,  J.  Ch.   Fr.  v.  [Ger.]  wr.  munch'hou'- 
Mundt,  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  mppnclt 

Mundrucus,  Indian  tribe  in  Brazil,  mpon-drpp-kpps' 
Miinnich,  B.  Ch.  count,  [Eus.]  marsh,  mvn'nffli 
Miinnich,  B.  C.  count  of,   [Bus.]   st.  from  Germany, 

mun'nich 
Munoz,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  hist,  mppn-ybs' 
Monster,  Sebastian,  [Ger.]  divine,  mppn'ster 
Munster-Ledenburg,  E.  F.  count,  [Ger.]  st.  mim'nter 

le'den-bpprg' 
Mnntaner,  E.  E.  [Sp.]  chronic,  mppn-tii-ner' 
Miinter,  B.  [Ger.]  preach.  mi,n'tei' 
Miinzer,  Thomas,  a  Saxon  fanatic,  mun'Uir 
Murad,  name  of  several  Turkish  emperors,  mpp-rud' 
Murat,  Joachim,  ex-king  of  Naples,  mu-rii' 
Muratori,  L.  A.  [It.]  wr.  mpp-rd-tb'r'i 
Muraviev,  Michael  NikitUsh.  [Eus.]  wr.  mpp-rd-v'i-ef 
Muraviev  Apostol,  [Eus.]  wr.  mpp-rd-v'i-ef'  a-pb'stol 
Muret,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  philol.  mu-re' 
Murhard,  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  mppr'hardt 
Murillo,  B.  E.  [Sp.]  pai.  mpp-rV'yb 
Murner,  Thomas,  [Ger.]  wr.  mppr'nir 
Musa,  (See  Braxavola,)  mop's'd 
Musiius,  J.  K.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  mop-za'pps 
Musschenbroek,  P.  van.  [D.]  wr.  meiix'sen-brppk' 
Musset-Pathay,  V.  T).  [Fr.]  wr.  mus-stf  pii-tu) 
Mussin  Pushkin,  [Eus.]  st.  mpps's'in, ppps/i'k'in 
Mustafa,  suit,  mpps'td-fd 
Mynster,  J.  P.  [IJanJ  wr.  mvn'ster 
Myszkowski,  bp.  ot  l'lod£,m'ish-7cdV8'ki 


N. 


Nabegah,  [Ar.]  poet,  n'd'be-gd 

Nacogdoches,  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  nd-kb-do'ches 

Nadasdi,  J.  [Hung,  judge,  na-dii 'sh-d'i 

Nadir  Shah,  regent  of  Persia,  vd'd'ir  shd 

Naeldwijl;,  J.  van,  [D.]  chronic,  iidlde'mke 

Nagele,  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  phys.  na/ge-le 

Nagurczewski,  I.  [Pol.]  wr.  idi-gppr-chet'ft'k'i 

Nagy,  J.  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  nddy  „ 

Nagy-Sandor,  J.  von.  [Huns;.]  gen.  nddy  shdn-dbr 

Naiil,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  sculp,  niile 

Naigeon,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  na-gong' 

Naillac,  Ph.  du,  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 

n  iil-yiik.'  (nd-'i- yak/)         , 

Nakiclski,  S.  [Pol.]  wr.  nd-kyeh'k'i 

Naldi,  Sebastiano,  [It,]  singer,  ndl'di 

Nalenc,  P.  abp.  of  Gniezno"in  Poland,  nii'/eni.i 

Namaguas,  tribe  among  the  Hottentots,  nd-md'gpp-ds 

Namisi,  [Hum.]  wr.  nii-nd-sh'i 

Nani.  J.  B.  F."G.  [It.]  hist,  nii'n'i 

Nannini,  Agnolo,  known  under  the  name  of  Firen- 

zuolo,  [It.]  wr.  niin-ni'n'i 

Nanteuil,  E.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  iiiing-teulij' 

Naogeorgus,  properly  Kirchmayer,  Thon'ias,  [Ger.] 
wr.  nd'o-ge-gr'gpps 

Napier,  or  Najier,  John,  [Scot.]  math,  invent,  of  Loga- 
rithms, na'p'i-er 

Napoli-Signorelli,  P.  [It.]  wr.  nd'pb-Pi  s'in-yb-rel'Vi 

Narbonne,  Lara,  count,  [Fr.]  niir-bbn'  la'rd 

Nardini.  P.  [It.]  comp.  ndr-d'i'n'i 

Nares,  E.  [Eng.]  ling,  nam     , 

Naruszewicz,  A.  St.  [Pol.]  hist.  ■nii-rop-ahe'ritsJi 


Narvaez,  E.  duke  of  Valencia,  [Sp.]  gen.  iiiir-rd'etji 
Nasafi,  byname  of  Negmeddin,  Abu  Hafs  Omar  Ben 

Muhammed,  [Ar.]  wr.  nd,'nd-jf'i 
Nassaro,  M.  del,  [It]  stone-cutter,  nas'sa-ro 
Nassir  Chan,  shah  of  Persia,  «o«'*?>  chdn 
Nassir  Ben  Kalaun,  suit,  of  the  Mamelucks,  nds's'ir 

ben  kd-ld'ppn 
Nassir  Eddin,   byname   of  Al   Thussi,  [Per.]   math. 

ndx'sir  ed-d'ine' 
Nassir   Eddin   Muhammed,  suit,  of  Hems,  (Emessa,) 

niin's'ir  ed-d'ine'  mpp-hdm'med 
Natales,  M.,  engr.  from  Liege,  nit-tale' 
Nathan,  Isaac,  or  Mordecai,  the  first  Mho  published  a 

Hebrew  concordance,  nd'tiin. 
Nattier,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  nd-fi-e' 
Natzmer,  0.  A.  L.  von,  [Pros.]  gen.  nats'mer 
Nauai,  or  Nauaui,  byname  of  Mohieddin,  Abu  Saka- 

ria  Jaiah,  Ben  Sharaf,  [Ar.]  wr.  nd-rd''i  (na-vd'u'i) 
Naude.  [Fr.]  wr.  no-de' 
Naudet,  Th.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  nS-de' 
Kallmann,  John  Gottlieb,  or  Amadeus,  [Ger.]  comp. 

nou'man 
Navagero,  A.  [It.]  poet,  na-vad-ge'ro 
Navarre,  Peter,  war.  nd-vdr' 
Navarretc,  J.  F.  [Sp.]  pai.  nd-imr-re'te 
Kazari,  B.  [It.]  pai.  nud'sd-r'i 
Neander,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  ne-iin'der 
Ncander,  J.  ~W.  A.   [Ger.]  theol.  ne-dn'der 
Nebrija,  Lebrija,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  ling,  ve-br'i'chd 
Necker,  Jacques,  [Fr.]  st.  nik'ker  (ne-kere') 
Ncefs,  P.  [D.]  pai.  i\efs 

Neer,  A.  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  iiere  \bek 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  hot.  nen  fori,  e'zen- 
Ncsmeddin,  Abu   Hafs  Omar  Ben  Muhammed,  (See 

Nasafi,)    veg'med-d'ine,    d'bpp    liufs    u'mdr    ben, 

mpp-hihn'med 
Ncidiinrt  von  Neuenthal,   [Ger.]  lyric,  nlte'hurt  fan, 

■noi'en-tiile' 
Ncipperg,  A.  A.  count  of,  [Aus.]  Gen.  nlp'pirg 
Nemety  J.  [Hung.]  geog.  ne'me-t'i 
Nenci,'(See  Gigli,)  nen'cKi 
Nepej(y)a,  J.  [Eus.]  st.  tie-pe'yd 
Neper,  (See  Napier,)  ne'jjer 
Neri,  A.  [It]  chem.  ne'r'i 
Nerli,  Ph.  [It]  hist,  ner'li 
Nerly,    Fr..   properly   Nehrlich,    [Ger.]    pai.  ner-VV 

(nere'lich) 
Nerulos,'Ehizos,  [Greek.]  st.  ne-rpp-lbs' 
Nesselrode,  K.  E.  count  of,  [Eus.]  st.  lies'sel-rb'de 
Nestor,  [Eus.]  annalist,  nes'tbr 
Netscher,  Gaspar,  [Ger.]  pai.  net'sher 
Nettelbeck,  J.  Ch.  [Prus.]  patriot,  nit'iil-bik'  (-beke) 
Neubauer,  E.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  noi'bou'er 
Neubeck,  V.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  noi'bek 
Neuhof.  Theodore  baron  of,  king  of  Corsica,  noi'hof 
Neukomm,  S.  [Ger.]  comp.  noi'kom 
Neumann,  K.  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient,  noi'man, 
Neurenther,  Eugen,  [Ger.]  artist,  noi'roi'ter 
Ney,  M.  prince  of  the   Moskwa,  duke  of  Elchingen, 

[Fr.]  marsh,  no, 
Nibby,  Antonio,  [It.]  archa?ol.  n'ib'b'i 
Nicander,  K.  A.  [Swe.]  poet,  n'i-kdn'dir 
Niccolini,  G.  B.  [It]  poet,  nVc-kb-l'i'n'i 
Niceron,  [Fr.]  biog.  ni-se-rong' 
Nieolai,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  ii't-kb-UVi 
Nieolaj',  L.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  poet.  rii-kb-Vdri 
Nicole,  P.  [Fr.]  theol.  wr.  rix-kble' 
Nicolo  dell' Abate,  [It]  pai.  n'i-kb-lo'  del  la-bd'te 
Nicolo  Isouard,  [It.]  comp.  n'i-kb-lb'  'i-spp-dr' 
Nicot,  J.  [Fr.]  introduced  the  tobacco-plant  1560 into 

France,  n'i-kb' 
Nidhard,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  Jesuit,  n'idt'hdrt 
Niebuhr,  B.  G.  [Ger.]'hist  n'i'bppr 
Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  Nic,  known  as  Nikolaus 

Lcnau,  [Ger.]  lyric,  n'imbshfgn  stre'le-nou,  rii-kb- 

Vd'pps  I e' nou 
Nicnicewicz,  K.  IT.  [Pol.]  poet,  nyem-ise'ritsh 
Niemeyer,  A.  H.  [Ger.]  theol.  n'i'rni-ir 
Niemojewski,  V.,  presid.    of  the  Pol.  nat.-governm. 

1331.  nye-nio-yevs'k'i    ^,      ^^ 
Niesiecki,  K.  [Pol.]  wr.  nye-syets'k'i 
Nieuwvenhuijzen.  [D.]  poet,  n'i'rin-hoi'zin 
Nieuwentijd,  B.  [D.]  wr.  n'i'ren-tide' 
Nieuwland,  P.  [13.]  poet,  ri'ire'ldnd 
Nigetti,  [It]  archit.  nid-get'l'i 
Nikitas  Zerbini,  [Greek,]  col.  n'i-k'i'iiis  dser-Vi'n'i 
Nikudar,  emperor  of  the  Mongols,  n'i'kpp-diire    Uclb' 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  (See  Lenclos,)  n'i-riong'  de  liing- 
Nisam  Ettevarich,     title  of  a  historical  work  by  El 

ISeidhavi,  n'i-silm'  et-te-rd'r'ich 
Nisami,  [Per.]  poet,  ni-sii'm'i 
Nisas,  A.  Canon,  [Fr.]  wr.  ni-sds' 
Nitzsch,  K.  I.  [Ger.]  theol.  nitsh 
Nivellejle  la  Chaussee,  P.  CI.'  [Fr.]  dram.  n'i-vcV  d'i 

Hi  shos-se'  ^_^ 

Noailles,  A.  M.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  nb-dly' 
Nodal,  B.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  vo-ddl' 
Nodier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  nb-d'i-e' 
No?hden,  G.  H.  [Ger.]  gram,  neii'den, 
Noel,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  no-el' 
Noel  de  la  Moriniere,  S.  P.  J.  [Fr.]   wr.  nd-el'  d'i  2a 

nib-r'i-n'i-ere' 


Fate,fdr,fall,  what,  bat. — Mete. prey,  help,  there, her, — Pine,  marine,  bird. fig. — Note,  dove,  move,  wolf,  book,  lord,.— Tune,  bull,  unite. — oi,  boy;  ou, house. — Fr.  u  long, 
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Nogai,  a  leader  of  the  Tartars,  no-gWi 

Nogaret,  G.  fie,  [Fr.]  chane  nb-gd-re' 

Nogari,  Paris,  called  Rouiano,  Lit]  pai.  no'gd-vi 

Nogueras,  A.  [Sp.]  gen.  no-ge'rds 

Nointel,  [Fr.]  st.  no-dng-teV 

Noinvill  ■,  B.  de,  [Fr. '  wr.  vi>-dng-vile' 

Noisette,  [Fr.]  wr.  nb-d-set' 

Nollekens,  J.  [D  ]  sculp.  ntl'le-kens 

Nollet,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  nat.  no-le' 

Nonote,  CI.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  no-note' 

Noot,  H.  N.  van  der,  [Belg.]  polit.  note, 

Norbcrg,  G.  [Swe.]  hist,  nbr'he'g  IflKkV 

Nordenflvcht,    II.  von   Cli.   [Swe.]  poetess,  nor'den- 

Nordenskjb'ld,  [Sive.]  ndm.  nor'rUn-xlit&kl' 

Normand,  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.  nor'-mang' 

Normann  EhrenfcK    C.  F.  L.  count  de,   [Ger.]  sold. 

mbr'mdn  e'ren-fels' 
Norofia,  G.  M.  etc'.  [Sp.]  poet,  nb-rbn'yd 
Noronha,  G.  [Port.]  sold,  no-ion'i/d 
Northeote,  J.  [Eng.]  pai.  nbrtli'kbie 
Norton,  A.  [Amer.]  wr.  nor'i'h 

Norvins,  J.  M.  de  Montbreton  de,  [Fr.]  bist.  nbr-vdng' 
Nostitz,  A.  L.  F.  count  of,  [Prus.]  st.  nos'tits 
Notaras,  [Greek.]  gen.  nb-ta-rds' 
Notker,  surnamed  Labeo,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  Gall, 

ngt'ker  [sen.  nop 

None,  Fr.  de  la,  called   Bras  de  fer.  Iron  arm,   [Fr.] 
Nougaret,  P.  J.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  vop-ga-rc' 
Novalis,  (See  Ifardenberg,)  nb-rd'lls 
Noverre,  J.  G.   [Fr.]  wr.  nn-rere' 
Novikov,  [Ens.]  poet,  nb-r'i-kof'       „ 
Noyer,  A.  M.  P.  du,  [Fr  ]  fern.  wr.  nb-d-ye' 
Nuck,  A.  [D.]  anat.  nSih 
Nufiez  de  Valladolid,  F.   [Sp.]  pbilol   nppn'yeth  de 

■vdl-yd-db-l'id' 
Nunez  de  Villavicenzio,   P.    [Sp.]  pai.  nppn'yeth  de 

v'il-yd-  v'i-th  e  n'th'i-o, 
Nureddin   Bell   Amad,    Syrian    suit.    nppr'eJ-cTine' 

hen  d-mdd' 
Nureddin  Mabmnd  Ben  Sengi,  Syrian  suit,  nopr'ed- 

dine'  md'mppd  ben  sen'g'l 
Nurmahal,  wife  to  Dshihangir,  nppr'md-lidle' 
Nushirwan,  Chosroes  I.  king  of  Persia;  nop'siftr-vane' 
Nuvairi,  byname  of  Shehab  Eclrlin  Ahmed  Ben  Ab- 

dalvahbad,  [Ar.]  bist.  noo-viV'i-r'i 
Nuvolone,  Ch.  Fr.  [It]  pai'.  npo-rb-lb'ne 
Nuijsten,  P.  II.  [D.]  physiol.  rioi'tteu 
Nuijt,  P.  [D.]  sea.  noit 
Nyberg,  J.  [Swe.]  lyric,  nu'birg 
Nyerup,  Rasmus,  [Dan.]  wr.  nii'rop 
Nystriim,  B,  [Swe.]  wr.  nu'strdUm 


Obakunovitsb,  leader  of  a  troop  of  robbers  from  Now- 

gored,  o-  ba-kpp-nb'viixh 
Obeidallab  al  Mahadi,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 

Fatamites  in  Africa,  b'be-i-ddl'Ui  al  md'hd-di 
Oberkampf,  Ch.  Ph.,  founder  of  the  manufacture  of 

printed  linens  of  Jouy,  b'bev-kdmpf' 
Oberbn,  J.  J.  prof,  at  "Strasburg,   o'ber-l'ine'  (b-her- 

Ung'  U/bs 

Obregon  y  Cevallos,  [Sp.]  adm.  o-bre-gon/'i  thc-vlil'- 
Ocampo,  Fl.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  b-kdm'pb 
Ocariz,  J.  [Sp.]  st.  b-kd-r'ith' 
Ochavones,  children  of  a  European  and  a  quartcrona, 

o-chd-vb'nes 
Ochino,  B.  [It.]  wr.  b-Jc'i'nb 
Ochoa,  E.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  b-chb'd, 
Ochsenstein,  U.  [Swiss,]  polit.  qk'sen-siine' 
Ockam,  W.  of,  [Br.]  philos.  bke'am 
Ockenfusz,  (See  Oken.)  ok'ken-foos' 
Ockley,  S.  [Eng.]  auth.  bke'ly 
O'Connell,  D.  [Ir.]  patriot,  o'kon'el 
Odasi,  G.  [It.]  pai.  b-dd'x'i, 
Oderico,  G.  L.  [It.]  antiq.  b-de-r'i'kb 
Oderigi,  [It.]  pai.  b-de-r'id'g'i 

Odescalchi,  family  name  of  pope  Innocent  XI.  ">-r7ps- 
Odevaern,  [D.]  pai.  b'de-vdrne'  [kdl'k'i 

Odier,  L.  [Swiss.]  med.  wr.  o-d'i-e' 
Odilon  Barrot,  [Fr.]  st.  b-d'i-lbng'  bd-rb' 
O'Donoju,  J.  [Sp.]  viceroy  of  Mexico,  b-db-nb-chop' 

Odvniee,  E.  [Pol.]  poet,  o-d'i'nyets 

Oeder,  G.  L.  [Ger.]  bot.  eti'der 

Oehlenschliiger,  A.  G.  [Pan.]  poet.  en'/en-ftTrfa/ger 

Oelschliiger,  (See  Olearitus,)  dill'shla'ger 

Oernhjelm,  [Swe.]  bist.  durv'yelm 

Oetinger,  F.  C.  [Ger.]  philol.  fa'tin/'gir 

Ofalia,  N   de  Heredia,  count  of,  [Sp.]  st.  b-fd'Vl-d 

O'Farrill,  G.  [Sp.]  st.  of  Ir.  descent,  o-far'ril 

Offray  de  la  Mettrie,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  b-fiw  a",'  Id  me-tr'l' 

Ofterdingen,  Heinricb  von,  or  Offtordingcn,  or  Effter- 

dingen,  [Ger.]  poet,  Qf'ter-  (ef'ter-)  dfn/'gin 
Oger£  (See  Federici*)  bd'ge-r'i  '  [bt-go'ne 

Oggione,    Marco   d\  Uggione,  or  Uglone,   [It.]    pai. 
Ogilby,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  o'gil-b'l 
Ogilvie,  J.  [Scot]  poet,  o'git-i'T 
Oginski,  Pol.  family,  b-gin'x'k'i 
Oglethorpe,  J.  [Br.]  gen.  o' 'gl-thorp 


Ohm,  Martin,  [Ger.]  math,  bine 
Ohsson,  C.  dj  [Swe.]  st.  dos-song' 
Oikonomos,  K.  [Greek.]  poet,  b-'i-kb'nb-mbs 
Oisel,  J.  [D.]  pbilol.  5-a-zel' 
Ojcda,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  b-cbe'd,'r 
Oken,  L.  properly  Okenfusz,  [Ger.]  nat,  o'len 
Ukolampadius,  J.  properly  Hansschein,  [Swiss,]  re- 
former, &Lth'b-l'dm-p'd'd'i-pp8 

Oktai,  ruler  of  the  Mongnls  in  Irani,  ok-tdri 

Okulev,  [Rub.]  priest,  o-kap-lef 

Olaf  Skiitkonung,    king  of  Sweden,  po'Vaf  slidbtlco- 

Olafsen,  S.  [Ic]  trans.  b-Vdi'^en  [nppng 

Olai,  Erich,  [Swe.]  hist.  pp-taJ'i 

Olavides,  P.  [Sp.]  intendant  of  Andalusia,  b-ld-v'i'des 

Olav  Trygweson,  king  of  Norway,  oo'lito  trug've-sun 

Olbers,  H.  W.  M.  [Ger.]  phys.  ol/i'ers 

Oldenbarneveldt,  Jan  van,   giand  pensioner  of  Hull. 

ol/den  -bdr'n  e-oeldt 
Oldenburg,  H.  [Ger.]  wr.  nl'den-dppi'g 
Oldenburgen,  P.  A.  [Ger  ]  wr.  nl'den-bppr'gen 
OMerman,  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  pl'der-mdn/ 
Oldham,  J.  [Eng.]  poet,  old/am 
Olearius,   Adam,   properly   Oelschliiger,    [Ger.]    wr. 

o-le-Hfr'i-oos 
O'Lcary,  A.  [Ir.]  wr.  b-Ti'i'i 
Oleg,  prince  of  the  Var.".(n)gians.  b-leg' 
Olenin,  A.  N.  von,  [Bus.]  wr.  b-Ie'nin 
Olesczynski,  A.  [Pol.]  engr.  b-fex-c/i'inn'k'i 
Olesnicki,  Zbigniew,  abp.  of  Krakau,  5-lex-n'itn'k'i 
Oline,  V.  N.  [Rus.]  poet,  5-lVne 

Oliva,  J.  [It.]  wr.  b-IVrd  [i-elh 

Olivarez,  G.  de  Guzman,  dnque  de,  [Sp.]  st.  6-Ti-cu'- 
Oliveira,  A.  G.  de,  [Port.]  poet,  b-ri-rd'i-rd 
Olivet,  J.  Thoulier  <T,  [Fr.]  pbilol.  b-tt-ve' 
Oliveyra,  Fr.  X.  de,  [Port.]  wr.  -bVi-rd''i-r'd 
Olivier,  G.  A.  [Fr.]  entomol.  b-l'i-ri-e' 
Olivieri,  A.  [It,]  antiq.  b-i'i-r'i-e'r'i 
Oliviero,  A.  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  b-l'i-vi-e'rb 
Olmsted,  D.  [Amer.]  prof,  of  astron.  im'sted 
Olozaga,  S.  [Sp.]  st.  6-lb-th'd'g'd 
Olshausen,  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  oWlwu/ein 
Olszowski,  A.  abp.  of  Cbelm,  bl-shovn'k'l 
Omaguas,  Indian  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  b-md'gpp-ds 
Omajjnii,  founder  of  the   dynasty  of  tho  Omajjades, 

b- mad' yd 
Oman  Chiyam,  [Per.]  poet,  o'man  ch'i-yiime' 
Omar  Ben  Abdalasis,  caiipli,  o'miii'  ben  db'd'd-Vd-sin 
Omar  Ben  al  Chattab,  caliph,  b'ina-  ben  til  chdl'tub 
O.nayas,  Indian  tribe  in  Teru.  b-md'yiis 
O'Meara,  B.  E.  [It]  phys.  6-m'i'rd 
Omer-Pasha,  renegade," from  the  Croatian  family  Lat- 

tas,  Turkish  gen.  b'tner pd'sftd 
Omod6,  (See  A'niade.)  b-mb-de' 
Omodei,  [It.]  med.  wr.  b-mb-ie"l 
Ongaro,  A.  [It.]  poet,  on'gd-rb 
Onis,  [Sp.]  st.  S-n'is' 
Onosander,  [Greek,]  auth.  b-nb-sdn'dcr 
Onslow,  G.  [Eng.]  comp.  ons'lb 
Ooloos,  a  tribe  in  Kabul,  pp-lpps 
Oust,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  osie 
Oosterwijk,  M.  van,  [D.]  fern.  pai.  b'xter-vike' 
Opata,  Indian  tribe  in  Mexico,  b-pd'td 
Opie,  J.  [Eng.]  pai.  o'p'i 

Opitz,  M.  Opitins,  [Ger.]  poet,  o'piU  [{-rang') 

Oporin,  J.   properly   Ilerbst,    [Swiss,]   pr.   O'po-r'in 
Opzoomer.  K.  W.  [D.]_philos.  op'zo'mer 
Oraa,  [Sp.]  gen.  o-r'd'd 
Orbigny,  Aleide  A\  [Fr.]  nat.  br-lnn-y'l' 
Oreagn'a,  A.  [It,]  sculp.,  pai.,  and  arehit.  br-kiin'yii 
Orehan  Gasi  Ben  Otbman,   suit,  br'chdna  gd's'i  ben 

bth'm'dne 
Ordofio.  king  of  Leon,  br-dbn'i/b 
O'Beigbly,  A.  [Ir.]  ling.  o-H'Vi  _ 
Orellana,'  Fr.  [Sp.]  sea.  b-rel-yu'n'd 
Orelli,  J.  K.  [Swiss,]  philol.  b-rel'tt 
Orfila,  M.  P.  med.  wr.  br-fi'ld 
Orgagna,  A.  [It]  pai.  br-g'dn'y'd 
Orgiazzi,  [It.]  designer  of  maps,  brd-g'dt's'i 
Oriani,  B.  [It.]  astron.  b-r'i-d'n'i 
Oribe,  presid.  of  Uruguay,  b-r'i'be 
Origen,  Chr.,  father,  or'i-jen 
Orleans,  [Fr.]  duke  of.  or'lena,  Fr.  br-le-'dng' 
Orley,  B.  van,  [D.]  pai.  br-lCb' 
Orlow,  Ens.  family,  dr-lof' 
Orme,  Bob.  [Eng.]  hist,  orm 
Ormuzil.  (giver  of  light;  sun,)  the  God   of  tho  good 

with  Zoroaster,  br'mppzd 
Oronville,  [Fr.]  wr.  b-rong-v'ile' 
Orosz,  J.  [Hung.]  wr.  5-rbss 
Orsato,  S.  [It]  wr.  br-sd'lb 
Orsini,  or  Ursini,  Fr.  Ursins,  It,  family,  br-s'i'n'i 
Orsted,  A.  S.  [Dan.]  jut.  (far'stejl 
Ortega,  C.  G.  de,  TSp.]  bot,  br-te'gd 
Ortiz,  J.  [Sp.]  hist,  br-fith' 
Orville,  J.  Ph.  de,  [D.]  pbilol.  di'-v'Ua> 
Orvilliers,  L.  Guillouet,  comte  d',   [Fr.]  adm.  bi'-v'il. 

ye'  (-vl-i-ye1} 
Orzechowski,  St.  [Pol.]  bist.  br-x'ie-c7wvs'k'i 
Oserov,  Wl.  A.  [Rus.]  poet,  b'ne-rof 


Osiander,  A.  [Ger.]  div.  b-x'i-dn'ddr 

Osinski,  L.  [Pol.]  )ioet,  iWik'/V 

Osodzowicz,  M.  S.  [Pol.]  bist.  i-iVWr/M 

Osorio,  D.  Santisteban,  [Sp.]  wr.  b-so'i'l-o 

Ossat,  A.  d',  [Fr.]  cardin.  ba-ad' 

Ossenbeck,  Jan,  [U.]  pai.  gs'aen-b6ke' 

Ossian,  old-Scotch  bard,  Fingal's  ton.  oxh'ian 

Ossoli,  countess,  [Amer.]  auth.  os-so'ly 

Ossolinski,  Pol.  family,  on'to-lfns'k.i 

Ossufia,   P.   Tellez   y    Giron,   duque   de,   viceroy  of 

Naples  and  Sicily,  Ss-sppn'y'd 
Ostade,  Adiian  van,  [D.]  pai.  b-std'de 
Osterley,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  e%'ster-U  [man 

Ostermann,  II.  J.  Fr.,  count  A.  I.  [Rus.]  st.   o'siir- 
Osterwald,  J.  F.  [Ger.]  div.  b'stir-vu!d 
Ostrowski,  Pol.  family,  6-strovx'ki 
Otfrid,  or  Otfried,  [Ger.]  wr   qVfrlcl 
Otbman,  Osman,   Ben   Affan,  caliph,  oih'm'dne  Ifis'- 

nidne)  ben  Uf'fane 
Gtho  I.  king  of  Greece,  b'tho 
Otranto,  duke  of,  b-ti  dn'tb 
Otrepiev,  Grishka,  [Rus.]  monk,  b-tre'p'i-ef 
Ottieri,  Fr.  M.  [It]  bist.  bt-fi-e'i'i 
Ottingen-'vVallerstcin,  L.  K.  E.  prince  of,  [Bavar.]  st. 

dketin/'gen  val'ler-stlne' 
Ouarville,  B.  d',  (See  Srissot^)  oo-dr-vUe/ 
Oubril,  [Rus.]  st.  pp-br'i' 
Ondaan,  J.  [D.]  poet,  ou-dune' 
Oudart,  P.  [Fr  ]  antiq.  00-d'drc,' 
Oudemans,  J.  a.  c.  [D.|  astron.  ov.'de-m'dws 
Oudenaerde,  R.  van,  [O.]  pai.  on'de-ndre'de 
Oudendorp,  F   van,  [D.]  philol.  ou'den-dorp' 
Outlet,  J.  J.  TFr.]  offie.  op-de' 
Oudin,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  op-dang' 
Oudinct,  M.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  po-d'i-ne' 
Oudinot,  Ch.  N.  duke  of  Reggio,  [Fr.]  marsh,  pp-di-no' 
Oudry,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  pp-di'V 
Ouvrard,  G.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  po-vrdre' 
Ouwater,  A.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ou'va'ier 
Overbeck,  Fr.  [Ger.]  pai.  d'ret--(fer-)  bek'  (beke1) 
Oviedo  y  Valdes,   G.  H.   de,   [Sp.]  bist.   o-v'i-e'du  V 

vdl-des'  [slier'nd 

Oxenstjerna,  Axel,  count  of,    [Swe.l  chane.    ok'scn- 
Ozanam,  J.  A.  F.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  b-zd-ndng' 
Ozeretzkoffsky,  N,  Y.  [Rus.]  wr,  o-:e-rits-kofi-'ky 


P. 


Paaw,  P.  [D.]  phys.  pave 

Pac,  generalissimo  of  Lithuania,  pats 

Pacca,  B.  cardin.  pak'ka 

Paecherotti,  [It]  singer,  pdk-ke-i'dt'fi 

Paccini,  G.  [It]  comp.  pdt-v/tVn'i 

Pacelli,  Aspirilio,  [It]  comp.  p'd-cheVTi 

Pache,  G.  N.  [Fr.]  st.  piiahe 

Pacbeeo,  Fr.  [Sp.]  pai.  pd-che'kb 

Paciandi,  P.  M.  [It]  antiq.  pd-c/uin'dl 

Pacioli,  L.  [It]  math,  pd-cho'ti 

Paczkowski,  [Pol.]  gen.  pdch-kprs'k'i 

Padilla,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  pa-dV'yd 

Padishah,  title  of  the  Turk,  sultan,  pd'cCi-slui 

Padron,  R.  del,  [Sp.]  lyric,  pu-drbn' 

Padncas,  Indian  tribe  in  N.  America, pa-dpg'kaa 

Paelinck,  J.  [D.]  pai.  pj'd'link 

Paez,   J.  A.  president  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela, 

pd'es  (-eth) 
Paganel,  P.  [Fr.]  hist.  pd-ga-neV 
Tngani,  G.  [It.]  pai.  pd-gd'n'i 
Paganmi.  N.  [It]  mus.  jxi-ga-n'i'n'i 
Pagano,  F.  [It.]  wr.  pd-gd'nb 
Pages,  Fr.  X.  [Fr.]  navig.  p!iga 
Pages,  J   P.  [Fr.]  wr.  pa-gas' 
Paggi,  G.  B.  [It]  pai.  pat'g'i 
Paglarini,  J.  B.  [It.]  hist  p'dl-yi'i-r'i'n'i 
Pagliaricci,  A.  [It.]  poet, pal-yd-ilfvlCi 
Pagnest,  A.  L.  CI.  [Fr.]  pai.  pan  tie' 
Pagnini,  L.  A.  [It]  philol.  p'dn-v'i' n'l 
Pahlen,  von  der,  Rus.  family,  pd'len, 
Pailliet,  J.  R  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  pdl-ye'  (pd-'i-ye') 
Paisiello,  G.  [It]  comp.  pH-i-xl-el'lb 
Paitoni,  J.  M   [It.]  wr.  pa-'i-tb'nj 
Paiva,  A.  de.  [Port]  sea.  pWi-vil 
Pajou,  A.  [Fr]  sculp,  pd-gop' 
Pakenham.  Th.  [Eng.]  adm.  pa'kenltam 
Palacky,  Fr.  [Rohem.]  bist  pd-Uitn'k'i 
Palafox,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  pd-la-fbks' 
Palafox  y  Mendoza,   J.   de,    [Sp.]  hist,  pd-ld-fokif  'i 

men-db'thd 
Palaprat,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  pd-Vd-pra' 
Palaye,  N.  de  la  Curne,  [Fr.]  antiq.  pa-ta' 
Palestrina,  G.  P.  A.  [It]  comp.  pd-Ics-ti'i'nd 
Palny,  A.  [Hung.]  publicist,  paff-fi 
Palfrey,  J.  G.  [Amer.]  wr.  pgVfre 
Palillos,  [Sp.]  gen.  pa-VU'yos 
Palissot  do  Beauvois,  A.  M.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  nat.  pd-Hs-d' 

de  bb-vd' 
Palissot   de    Montenoy,    Ch.    [jPr.]  wr.  jid-Tis-b'    de 

mbngt-no-d' 
Palissy,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-Tls-sV 
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Palitzsch,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  rstron.  pd'litsh 

Palladio,  A.  [It.]  aichit  pdl-l'd'd'i-o 

Pallajuola,  A.  [It.]  pai.  p'dl-ld-yo'lid 

Pallas,  P.  S.  [Ens.]  trav.  p'dl'l'ds 

Pallavieini,  P.  Sforza,  [It  ]  hist,  pidl-ld-v'i-alii' n'i 

Palliot,  P.  [Fr.]  engr.  pdl-l'i-b' 

Palliser,  H.  [Eng.]  adui.  pal "User 

Palm,  J.  Ph.  [Ger,]  bookseller,  palm 

Palma,   G.,    surnained    Vecchio,    [It.]    pai.   p'dl'm'd 

rek'k'i-b 
Palmblad,  W.  Fr.  [Swe.]  wr.  p'dlm'bldd 
Palmella,  Pedro  de  Sousa-Holstem,  duke  of,   [Port.] 

st.  pi'd-mtVl'd 
Palmevi,  N.  [It.]  wr.  p'dl-me'r'i 
Palmerston,  IT.  T.  [Eng.]  vise,  p'dm'er-ston 
Palmerucci,  G.  [It.]  pai.  p'dl-rne-rppt'ch'i 
Palmezeaux,  C.  [Fr.]  wr.  pdlm-.b' 
Palmieri,  M.  [It.]  hist,  p'dt-ini-e'r'i 
Palmstjerna,  [Swe.]  gen.  pdlm'sher-.nu 
Palomino  de  Velaseo,  A.    [Sp,]  pai.  p'd-lb-m'i' no  de 

re-lds'kb 
Paltronieri,  P.  [It]  pai.  p'dl-trb-]£i-e'  ,'i 
Palucei,  [It.]  surg.  pd-lppVdICi 

Paludan-MUller,  Fr.  [Dan.]  poet,  pd/loo-daii  mSyier 
Panard,  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  p'd-n'dre' 
Paneiatichi,  L.  [It.]  wr.  p'dn-chd-fi'k'i 
Panciroki,  G.  [It.]  jnr.  wr.  pdn-r't'i-i  b'lll 
Panckouoke,  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]  bookseller,  pdng-kopk' 
Panerazi,  G.  M.  [It.]  wr.  pdn-kr'dd'n'i 
Pamliilfo  .Vlopo,  favorite  of  Jane  II.  of  ^Naples,  p'dn- 

dbl'fb  d-lb'pb 
Panigarola,  [It.]  wr.  pd-n'i-g'd-rb'l'd 
Panin,  Nikita  Ivanovitsh,  count  of,  [Bus.]  st.  pa'n'in 
Panizzi,  A.  librarian  in  the  Brit  museum,  pd-n'it's'i 

Pankratiev,  gen.  and  gov.  of  Warshaw.  p'dn-kr'd-tytf 

Pannartz,  Arnold,  [Ger.]  print,  pdn'n'drts 

Panofka,  Th.  [Ger.]  archaeol;  pd-irofVd 

Panormita,  A.  [It]  poet, pd-ndr-iKi'td 

Pansey,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  pdng-sd'  lgru-el' 

Pantagruel,  name  of  a  work   by  Eabelais,  pdng-t'd- 

Pantaleon,  A.  [Sp.]  poet,  p'dn-id-l  e-bn'  [v'i'n'i 

Panvini.  O.,  Onnphrius   Panvinius,  [It.]  antiq.  pan- 

Panzer,  G.  "W.  [Ger.]  bibliog.  pdnt'ser 

Paoli,  P.  viceroy  of  Corsica, pd'orZi 

Pabluccio,  P.  A.,  first  doge  of  Venice,  p'd-o-lggV 'oho 

Papadopoli,  N.  C.  [It]  wr.  p'd-p'd-dp'pb-Vi 

Papadopulos,  S.  [Greek,]  wr.  pd-pd-dd'pgg-los 

Pape,  C.  F.  [Dan. J  astron.  p'd'pe 

Papebroek.  I).  [D.]  jnr.  pd'pe-brppk  __ 

Papillon,  Ph.   [Fr.]  bibliog.  pd-jj'il-ybng'  (p'd-p'i-'i- 

Papin,  D.  [Fr.]  nat.  pd-pang'  tybng') 

Papineau,  L.  J.   leader  of  the  insurgent  Canadians, 

p'd-p'i-nb' 
Papon,  .1.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  pa-pong' 
Papon,  [Fr.]  hist,  p'd-pgg!  \Jiime' 

Pappenheim,  G.   II.  count  of,  [Aust]  gen.  pdp'peiir- 
Paproeki,  B.  [Pol.]  wr.  pd-prbts'k'i 
Paiiuet,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'd-ke' 

Paquot,  J.  N.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-kb'  [aseV&us 

Paracelsus,  A.  P.T.  [Swiss,]  pb.il.  pa-ru-tsiHsppi  (par* 
Paradin,  G.  [Fr.]  hist.  p'd-r'd-djing' 
Paradisi,  J.,  director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  p'd- 

rd-d'i's'i  [dr-te-d'gd 

Paravizino  y  Artenga,   [Sp.]  poet,  p'd-r'd-v'i-tlti'nb  'i 
Parcelles,  A.  de,  [D.]  pai.  p'dr-sel1 
Parceval   de    Grandmaison,   [Fr.]   poet,  pdrs-odl/  de 

gr'dng-ma-sbng' 
Parcienx,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  math,  pdr-si-<%' 
Pardessus,  ,T.  M.  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  pard-sa/ 
Pardifias,  [Sp.]  gen.  pdr-d'in'yds 
Pardoz,  name  of  the  colored  in  the  former  Span,  pos- 
sessions in  Amer.  pdr'dbs 
Pare,  Amhroise,  Parseiis,  [Fr.]  surg.  pa-re' 
Pareja,  J.  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  p'd-re'ch'd  ishdte-le' 

Parent-Duehatelet,  A.  J.  B.   [Fr.]  wr.  pa-rang'  du- 
Partait,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'dr-fa' 
Pariah,   or   Chandalar,  (Tshandalar,)  an  East-Indian 

caste,  p'd'r'i-'d 
Parini,  G.  [It]  poet,  p'd-r'i'n'i 
Pariset,  E.  [Fr.]  pliys.  p>d-r'i-ze' 
Parisot,  S.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-r'i-zo'  ^ 

Pmiz  Papai,  [Hung.]  lexic.  pd-r'is p'd-pd% 
PaTjzek,  A.  [Bohem.]  wr.  pdr-sh'i'zek 
Parme(i)giano,  II.  byname  of  the  It.  pai.  Mazzuoli, 

'il  pdr-ined-(i»'id-)gd'n  b 
Parmentier,  A.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pdr-mdng-l'i-e' 
Parnell,  T.  [Ir.]  wr.  p'dr'nel 
Parny,  Evariste,  [Fr.]  poet,  pdr-nV 
Parodi,  D.  [It]  pai.  and  aichit.  p'd-rb'cCi 
Parrocel,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  p'd-rb-seV 
Parrot,  G.  F.  [Ger.]  nat.  pd-rb' 
Parthenay,   John   de,   lord   of  Soubise,  governor  of 

Lyons,  p'drt-nd/ 
Partusier,  [Fr.]  trav.  p'dr-tu-z'i-e' 
Parnta,  J.  [It]  hist,  p'd-rpo't'd 
Pas,  A.  de,  marquis  de  Fei'iquiores,  [Fr.]  war.  pa 
Pascal,  Bl.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'ds-kiw 
Pascoli,  L.  [It]  biog. pds'ko-i'i 
Pasini,  G.  [It]  lexic.  pd-sVn'i 
Paskcvitsh  Erivanski,  J.  F.,  bv  the  Poles  called  Pasz- 

klewicz,    [Ens.]    fleld-marshall,   pds-ke'ti}Uh  e-ri- 

vdnsk'y'i  (  pas/i-kt/e'vits/i) 


Pasquier,  E.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  pds-k'i-e' 

Passari,  G.  [It]  pai.  pds'sd-r'i 

Passavant  J.  l>.  [Fr.]  wr.  pats-xd-vang' 

Passemant,  C.  S.  [Fr.J  optic,  pdm-mdng' 

Passerat,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  pdss-rd' 

Passed,  G.  B.  [It.]  areliaeol.  pds'ie-r'i 

Passionei,  D.  [It.]  st.  pds-si-o-neri 

Passow,  Fr.  L.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  lexic.  pas'so 

Passy,  II.  [Fr.]  st.  j>ds-si' 

Pastelero,  (pastry-baker,)  name  of  a  Sp.  party  under 

Charles  V    pdn-te-le'rb 
Pastor,  El,  (See  Jaiiregui,")  el  pas-tor' 
Pastoret,  CI.  E.  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist  pds-to-re' 
Pastoureaux,  [Fr.]  fanatic,  pids-tpp-rd' 
Paszkiewicz,  [Pol.]  wr.  pdnli-ki/e'vitsh 
Pataehos,  a  tribe  in  Brazil,  pd-id-c'/ws' 
Patin,  Ch.  [Fr.]  phys.  pd-iang' 
Patkul,  J.  E.  von,  [Rus.]  ambas.  pdt'kppl 
Patrin,  E.  L.  M.  [Fr.]  mineral,  pd-tr&hg' 
Patru,  (").  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-tru' 
Paul.  Petvowitz,  Iius.  emp.  poul 
Panlet,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  po-le' 
Paulian,  A.  Ii.  [Fr.]  nat.  po-l'l-dng' 
Paulinier  de  Gonncville,  discov.  of  Madagascar,  po- 

m'i-e'  de  gon-v'ile' 
Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil,  J.  le,  [Fr.]  philol.  po-m'i-t' 

de  grdngt-nit-n'W 
Paulmy,   M.   A.   Eeno   de  Voyer,  marquis  de,  [Fr.] 

wr.  ph-m'V  ^ 

Paulo,  M.  [Ven.]  trav. pd'pp-lo 
Paultre,  Ch.  [Fr.]  geog.  poir 
Panlncci,  F.  marquese  di,  gov.  of  Courland,  etc.  pa- 

op-lopt'alii 
Paiilufs  II.  E.  Or.  [Ger.]  tbeol.  pou'logs 
Pauniier,  J.  [Fr.]  chronol.  pn-rni-e' 
Panthier,  M.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  po-fi-e' 
Pautre,  P.  le,  [Fr.]  bibliog.  potr 
Pauw,  C.  van.  [D]  ethnog.  pouv 
Pavesi,  S.  [It]  comp.  pd-ve's'l 

Pavilion,  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  pd-vil-yong'  (  pd-v'i-'i-i/ong') 
Pavon,  [Sp.]  hot  pdxon' 

Pawlow,f[EuS-]W-^,^/ 

Paxton,  Sir  J.  [Scot.]  arcb.  pdks'tnn 
Payaguas,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  pd-yd'gpp-ds 
Payen,  M.  [Fr.]  cbem.  j/d-yung' 
Pi'izman,  P.  [Hung.]  wr.  pdhz-mdne 
Pa/.zi,  It.  family,  pat's'i 
Peabody,  A.  P.  [Amer.]  div.  pe'bod-y 
Pechio,  [It]  hist  pe'k'l-o 
Pechlin,  J.  N.  [D.]  prof.  pech'Vin  (ptSMAmd) 
Pecquet,  J.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  pe-ke' 
Pecqueur,  C.  [Fr.]  \\x.  pe-kAr' 
Pedraza,  presid.  of  Mexico,  pe-drd'tfia 
Pedrous,  Ph.  Picot.  [Fr.]  nat.  pi'-droo' 
Peerlkamp,  II.  P.  [D.]  philol.  perl'kdmp 
Pesat,  F.  [Fr.]  jnr.  wr.  pe-gd' 
Pehuencbes,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  pe-gpp-en'ches 
Peignot,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  pan-yb' 
Peiresc,  N.  CI.  F.  de,  [Fr.J  hist,  pa-resk' 
•  Pelagiua,  [Brit]  div.  pe-la-ji-us 
Pelet,  J.  J.  G.  [Fr.]  gen.  p'e-fe' 
Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  J.  [Fr.]  st.  pe-le'  de  Id  lo-zere' 
Peletier,  CI.  de,  [Fr.~]  jnr.  wr.  pe-le-t'i-e' 
Pelisson-Fontanier,  P.  [Fr.]  hist.  pe-Vis-song'  fong- 

td-n'i-e' 
Pellerin,  J.  [Fr.]  numismat.  pel-rang' 
Pelletier,  B.  [Fr.]  cbem.  pel-ti-e' 
Pellicer,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  wr.  pel-H-ther' 
PeUico   da  Saluzzo,   Silvio,    [It]   poet,  peVXi-kb  da 

sd-lppt'Ub 
Pellison,  P.  [Fr.]  wr .  pe-Vi-zbn  g' 
Pelloutier,  S.  [Fr.]  hist,  pe-lop-ti-e.' 
Pelon,  G.  [Fr.]  sculpt,  pe-lb'ng' 
Pelouze,  [Fr.]  cbem.  p/i-looze' 
Pelt,  A.  Fr.  L.  A.  [Ger.]  tbeol.  pelt 
Peltier,  J.  [Fr.]  pol.  wr.  pel-Tl-e' 
Pena  y  Aguayo,  [Sp.]  auth.  pe'nii  'I  d'gwd'yb 
Pencz,  G."[Ger.]  pai.  pints 
Penni,  G.  F.  (See  Fattore,)  pen'n'l 
Pennicuik,  A.  [Scot]  wr.  pen'n't-kppk 
Penthievre,  L.  J.  de  Bourbon,  due  de,  [Fr.]  admiral, 

pdng-fi-evr' 
Penalosa,  J.  do,  [Sp.]  pai.  pen-yd-lb'sd 
Pepe,  G.  [It]  patriot,  pe'pe 
Pepoli,  A.  [It.]  dram.  pe'pb-Ti 
Pepusch,  J.  Ch.  [Ger.]  mns.  pe'pppsji 
Pep.vs,  S.  [Eng.]  wr.  pep'pis  or  peps 
Perau,  G.  L.  C.  [Fr.]  biog.  pe-rb' 
Percier,  Ch.  [Fr.]  nrchit.  per-s'l-e' 
Porcv,  P.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  per-sV 
Porczel,  Moritz,  [Hung.]  tren.  pert-sel 
Perclikaris.  M.  [Greek.]  wr.  per-dl-kd/r'is 
Pereda,  A.  de,  [Sp.]  pai.  pe-re'ild 
Pereflxe,  Hardouin  de  Beaumont  de,  [Fr.]  historian, 

pe-re-fiks'  [rcVi-rd 

Pereira,   Nuiio-Alvarez,   constable   of  Portugal,  pe- 
Pereira  de   Castro,   G.  [Port]   poet,   pe-rari-ra  de 

kds'trpp  [f'i-gc^re-dpp 

Pereira  do  Figueiredo,  A.  ["ort.]  hist.  pe-rari-rd  de 


Perez,  D.  [Sp.]  comp.  pe'reth 

Perez  de  Oliva,  [Sp.]  philos.  pe'reth  de  b-l'i'vd 

Pergami,    B.   chamberlain   under  queen   Caroline    of 

England,  per'gd-m'i  ['£',<« 

Pergolese,  G.   B.   properly  Jesi,  [It.]   comp.  pei-gb- 
Perier,  C.  [Fr.]  st.  pe-r'i-e' 

Perignon,  D.  Catherine  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  pe-r'in-yong' 
Peringskjiild,  J.  P.  [Swe.]  hist.  pe'iing-sheTild/ 
Perlet,  Fr.  Ch.  G.  [Fr.]  philol.  per-ie' 
Peron,  Fr.  [Fr.]  nat.  pe-rbng' 

Perrault,  Ch.  [Fr.]  poet,  jie-i  b'  [no', 

Perrenot,  A.  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  [Fr.]  abp.  pe-re- 
Perrier,  Fr.  [Fr.]  pai.  and  engr.  pe-r'i-e' 
Perrin,  P.  N.  member  of  the  Fr.  nat.  tonv. pi-rang' 
Perronet,  J.  E.  [Fr.]  engin.  pe-1  b-ne,' 
Perrot,   N.   sieur   d'Ablancourt,   [Fr.]    translator  of 

classics,  pe-rb' 
Persico,  L.  [It]  sculp,  per's'i-kb 
Persigny,  J.  G.  V.  F.  vicomte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  pers'in-y'i' 
Persil,  E.  [Fr.]  at.per-s'W 
Tersoon,  Ch.  11.  [Eng.]  hot.  per-soon' 
Perthes,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.]  bookseller, per'lis 
Pertusier,  [Fr.J  trav.  pier-tu-zi-e' 
Pertz,  G.  H.  [Ger.]  wr.  perts 
Perngino,  II,  Byname  of  the  It  pai.  Pietro  Vanucci, 

'il  pe-rpod-g'l'nb 
Peruzzi,  B.  [It]  pai.  pe-rppt's'i 
Pesarese,  (See  Caniarini,)  pe-st'i-re'i>e 
Pescara,  F.  Fr.  A.  marcbese  de,  [Sp.]  gen.  pes-k'd'r'd 
Peschier,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  pe-sh'i-e' 
Peschieri,  Fe.  [It]  lexic.  pes-k'i-e'r'i 
Pesne,  J.  [Fr.]  engr.  pene 
Pcsselier,  Ch.  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  pes-se-l'i-e' 
Pestalozzi,  J.  H.  [Swiss.]  \each.  pes-td-lbt's'i 
Pesti,  G.  [Hung.]  wr.  pesh't'i 
Petau,  D.,  Petavius,  [Fr.]  hist,  pe-tb' 
Petersen,  N.  M.  [Dan.]  ling,  pe'ter-zen 
Pethion  de  Villeneuve,  J.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat  conv. 

pe-ti-bng'  de  v'lle-n^ave' 
Petion,   A.   presid.   of  the  south  part  of  Hay'ti,  pH- 

fl-bng'  [v'ile-neiive' 

Petion  de  Villeneuve,  J.   [Fr.]  polit   pe-t"i-bng'  de 
Petit,  E.  [Fr.]  astron.  pe-W  0 

Petit  de  la  Croix,  Fr.  [Fr.]  orient,  p'e'-t'i'  de  Id  krb-d' 
Petitot,  J.  pai.  from  Geneva,  pe-ti-io' 
Petit-Radel,  L.  Ch.  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  p'e-t'i'  r'd-deV 
Petiver,  J.  [Eng.]  bot.  pet'tirer 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  c.  Petrarch.  [It.]  poet,  pe-trdr'kd 
Petrov,  W.  P.  [Eus.]  poet,  pe-ti  of 
Petrns  de  Vineis,  ebanc.  of  Frederic  II.  of  Germany, 

pe'trpps  de  r'i'ne-is 
Petsi,  Pexsi,  [Huns:.]  poet,  pete-sh 'i 
Pettigrew,  Th.  J,  [Amer.]  antiq.  pet't'i-grpp 
Peucker,  E.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  poi'ker 
Peuteman,  P.  [D.]  pai.  pe%te'man 
Peutinger,  C.  [Ger.]  wr.  poi'tin"ger 
Peyre,J.  M.  M.  [Fr.]  nat.  pa-ie' 
Peyron,  J.  F.  P.  [Fr.]  pai.  pa-rang' 
Peyronnet,  P.  D.  comtc  de,  [Fr.]  hist  -pd-rb-ne' 
Peyrot,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  pd-rb' 
Peyssonel,  Cb.  de,  pas-sb-nel' 
Peytavin,  [Fr.]  pai.  pa-td-rdng' 
Pezay,  N.  Masson,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  poet, p'e-zbV 
Pezron,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  pe-zrbng' 
Planner,  T.  [Ger.]  librar.  pfdn'ner 
Pfeffel,  G.  K.  [Ger.]  poet,  pfef'fil 
Pfcfferkorn,  J   [Ger.]  converted  Jew,  pfef'jer-korn/ 
Pfeiffer,  B.  W.  [Ger.]  publicist,  pfif'fer      ' 
Pfenninger,  M.  [Swiss.]  pai.  p/in'nin"ger 
Pfordten,  L.  K.  II.  von  der,  [Ger.]  st. pfgrd/ten 
Pfizer,  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  ppit'ser 

Pfyffer,  Louis,  [Fr.]  geii.  from  Switzerland, pfftf'fSr 
Philippe  de  Valois,  kingof  France,  f'i-Tipe'  de  vd-lb-'d' 
Philippidis,  D.  [Greek,]  wr.  p/i'i-l'ip'p/i-d'is 
Piasecki,  Pawel,  [Pol.]  hist,  p'i-d-fets'k'l 
Piazzi,  Giuseppe,  [It.]  astron.  p'l-dt's'i 
Picard,  J.  [Fr.]  math,  pi'i-kdre' 
Picart,  B.  [Fr.1  engr.  p'l-kdre' 
Piccini,  N.  [It]  comp.  p'it-ch'i'n'i 
Piccolomini,  O.  [A\isf]  marsh,  pnk-kb-lb'm'i-n'i, 
Pichegru,  Ch.  [Fr.]  gen.  p'isTte-gru.' 
Pichler,  or  Pickler,  J.  A.   [Tyrolese,]  artist,  pieh'ler 

( pik'ler) 


Piebot,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  p'i-shb' 
Pickcrsgill,  11.  W.  [Eng.]  pai 


Pickcrsgill,"!!.  W.  [Eng.]  pai.  p'ik'kers-gil'        [db-I'd 

Pico  de'Mirandola.  G.  Fr.  [It]  wr.  p'Vkb'de  m'i-rdn'- 

Picot,  [Fr.]  hist,  pi-kb' 

Pictet,  M.  A.  [Swiss.]  nat.  p'tk-te' 

Picton,  Sir  T.  [Brit]  offic.  piik'tbn 

Picuach.es,  a  tribe  in  S.  Amer.  p'i-kpp-d'ches 

Pierce,  F.  presid.  U.  S.  pers 

Tierpont,  J.  [Amer.]  poet,  peretpont 

Pietro  Martire  d'Angbiera,  [It]    wr.  p'i-e'trb  m'dr'- 

fi-)-e  d'dn-g'i-e'rd 
Pigafetta,  A.  [It]  sea.  p'i-gd-fet't'd 
Pigalle,  J.  B.  [Pr.]  sculp,  p'i-gdl' 
Piganiol  de  la  Force,  J.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  geog.  p'i-gd-n'i- 

bl'  de  Id  fbrs 
Pigault-Le'brun,  G.  C.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  p'i-go'  li'-briShng' 
Pignoni,  S.  [It]  pai.  p'iib-yo'ni 
Pignotti,  L.  [It]  poet  p".n-ybtTi 
Pikkolos,  N.  [Greek.]  poet,  p'ik'kb-lbs 


mte,fdr,fall,iohat,bdl-—J{ete,prey, help,  there, her.— Pine, marine, bird,fig.—Mte,dbve, m'dce,icplf,  book,  lord.— Tune,  bull,  unite.— oifioy;  on, house.-Fr.  «  long 
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OF   ALL  COUSTKIEE   OS   MODERN"   TIMES. 


POatre  de  Eozier.  -I.  Fr.  one  of  the  first  sronauts. 
-    -: 
.  E.  de,  [Fr  ; 

Isn-do'j' 
POon,  G.  [Fr.]  - 
Pinckoey,  C  C.  '"■/ 

.  -     "     -» 
Pine-    .     -  - 

Pin.".-.  A.  G.  [Fr7  -      : 

Pinheiro.  A.  [Port]  wr.   .  ~-      "-■??  (pTn-ydrl-rpo) 
Pinkerton,  J.    -     - 7  -.   -  ..  - 

Pinturicohio.  B.  [Il  -ti  o-rUfktt 

Pinzon.  V.  T  - 

Pioehe  dc  L      .   .  -     -      "  J       ::.!£.  iL 

i       [Pr-]  *™*  rornan.  pi-?-ahe'  dt  IS  remtS 
.v.  [It]  wr.  _.   '•  ~ 
P  -  '  -  "       "      -.- 

Pframs  _-  "  .      .    .    - 

Piron.  A.  [Ft.] 

P7:  '--_--- 

-  '"-  -'-  '.'■'-'.    I      '- 

-      -  ..     .--~. 

■         ■     ■  "  -- 
Pitard.  T.  [Fr.]  snrs 

Pits    7  -     pi-toy 

Pifci  -  r.  :l-tS-rSV 

?::'■  ••.:.  F-.  "7   7      "-.      "--       " 
-   -     I    [Ft.]  math 

[It]  pai.     tt- 

'.'  .:.:.:.  r.~.  pi-Viar'ro 

[It]  astron.  pfc! 
1     ate,  Fr.  von.  called  Kir^ener,  or  Kirchn  -  T-  " 

-"■"-_  -  -  .  " 

:  --"-ze-neT 

-"-      nor 

■    -        J  f  Korea,        '- 

-  '      ■"-'  .  .     .'    "     '■        -  "'"-r."  -  -::. 
_                         "    '            'i                              -         -  - 

""  ;i     -"  latter 

I    --  -         .  3a        i,[lt]      --  .     -     ' 

st     -"".-- 
Phi  «r,ltl.     Eos.]  coant  and  attaman  of  the  Kos- 
;.:■:-.  _     .-'_  - 

-  ■  -  "   >      .]  math,  jiia    " 

•  , "  7     _ 

:  -  -■■.-.-       ' i    ;-" 

£    ""    '      "  ?<  '•     '-   e-»     r  fUe'dSve**' 

P.   u:: -.:-:.•-_■-.      r :-.-."  -=-.      '---".? 
Ploazoalni,  [Fr.]  wr.  pfa  - 
1   Plache.  A.  [Fr.7  astron. 
Ptamier.  Ch.  [Fr.]  :    -       "_-    -.y 
._■:-■-■•  _ 

Poca'_  .I         ".        .-     T'f« 

Poeei.  Fr.  count.  [Ger_]  poet.  r*-r~fcf 

-  :;       .-.  "777     -  :    -".".--- 

r  :»:;:.',-".      . .  "    .  _  .  ■ 

Podiebrad.  »  (t"  ron   k     -       -    -«»-  pod'yt-irad 
Poelen.  C.  [D.j  pai.  ;         - 

elenbnrr".  '  ."  7       -  -' 1~~> 


Pomet  P.  [Ft.]  drnrrrisr,  no-me'  .„,.,.  .  -     ..     . 

-  -    - 

-  -  ' 

Pomu,         -       .  -  •  - 

■  "  ~  -  ■ 

-       -     -  -  -    i  ....  -  " 

Pompadour,  J.  A.  J 

door'  ^_  Priemj 

Pompierre.  G.  X  Labbey  de,  [i  L.^zei.,  king  or   tie    old  SarmatiaBS. 

Pompis       ram.        />/-*  - 


ponr- 


|  Pongorvi-lT.  ■>.  K.  &.  de,    .  _   - 

'■"-!'!-         '-    -  -  ' 
;  "        ' 

as   ...  ~" 

■  ird,  FJFr.]        i  -  "  --' 

I  Ponsonby.  *  .  maj.  gen.  pon'tont/y 

:  -..".:.'■  "     ■    - 

Pontes  "  ■  FcrrioL  o  :.  I .    le,  [Fr.]  dram. 

Ponte,  Lorenzo  da.  [It     - 

Ponte--  -  ]:nny-ie-l-oo-langJ       P-?*--  P-  IP"-]  t«U  scc!p      m  -  pi-g? 

Ponlefhicc  i  See  /^      -  I  *> — »--   ■"■  ^  >-■■- 

-  nrl  [Ft.]  si       "      .-~" 

'--'/'  .     • 

Popeliniir-.  L  .  ..      7.' " 


Pseaam.:-.  >.".'.-" 

Ptok:.  .    . 

PaccL  A  \Je-Ztig' 

PaceUe 

Pucfa-  .  "       . 

I  - 

■  H   -        -   ir-ce   of, 

[Gcr/  -  - 

Pnelches.  a  tribe  in  i"  . 

-  -  :.  ppt/- 

-    -    _    - 

-.-""  "  '    - .    ■"- 


Popov,  [Rns-]  wr.  p"- 
'-         -   ::.  [Gcr.]  t      .  pA 

'    -     ■         .  -'.--- 

"XT 
5t  .""■"." "   - 
Pordenone.  iL    See  £et  B     5   -j-^^'ne 

Porpora,  S.  [I:.    :  -.*■.      T       "1   ;' 

[   te,  C    ".--  ]    .:_- -."     j  "•    "-     '  it 
I      ■   "    I .    "     -'  .. 

Porta,  g.  e:  :  - 

;.  D.  presi.i.  of  I         .  -  "    .-      - 
PortalU,  5.  El  M.  e-jmtc  de,  [FrJ  st.  por-ttH 
Port-EovaL  A.  and  L.  —  •  Fr.  Vr. « 

E  "     :    :        -"■..-':  " 

Possara.  (See  oWci 

Postel.  W.  [Fr.]  Euoti 

;    "        -  ".  B.  A.  [Bos.]  marsh,  po-femnfin 

Pothier.  E. -J     :  -        -"-■_ 

PotockL  J.  senerafijamns  of  Iithaarria.  no-tot 

?   tt,  A.  Fr.  [6er.]  lin-  pot 

I'     "  *"•-•*?  of  X.  Amer.  pottavoo'tamia 

Potter,  L       •  j  -    .  " 

-        ".  ~ 
Ponsen.*.  M.  Ch.  J.  de,  (Fr-1  ;..-_-.  Tno-^ann' 

■-.  .  ■ .      .     -  -      -  5 

PoajoL  [Fr."j  jur.  wr.  -t~~' 

Ponjouli:.  R.  [Fr.]  .  -  -   -,-15/ 

PorJIe.  H.  L  'Fr."  irr.  pop?«    '" 
Poopart,  F.  [Fr.]  nat.  j><»- 

!Tine,^h-  H.  L  - 


Pnshe.  W.  0.  [Eng  ]  kt. 

:     -     -"  --  -■  '.".  ]  -   ■"        P '-'      _" 
Puiiaye.  -I.  c        :     r,  [Fr.]  1         -         •       " 
"  fern.  — r.        -'-  "ri. 


P^:?5i-r.  L.  [Ft.]  maj 
Polaski,  conr. :   ' 


.    .  "  _ 

an  and  an  Ochavona, 
--_■_'- 
Pc:r'i,  I_  [It]  poet,  poof  13 

-    '  -  : 

" "  -  _■  " 

;    ■  .  j  -•  -"  _    '    - 

Pzr'2^:-r..    :      -_-       - 
!  Puree":.    "     _-  -  ■'&1" 

?  "  r 

:    -  "  -    ■-."       "    " 
P_:;:tz.  g.  ii.  -  _:-:-  ^    -       •    •■ 

?-/-■  P-  dc  "Fr."  ^r.   .     -" 

P-;-  =  ^nr.  J.  de  Chastenet.  marqeii    le,    [Fr.]    1  ::. 

/«i-T-»e-y«re' 
Pvr.".  F.  T:  " 

Pynaker.  A.  [D.]  pai  pVnS-tir 
Pyrke-  J.  L-"[GV: ;  ...  - 


; 


-_.  --  :__    ,--     --  .   ;.      -;.    -    --      ;      ._■     -     , 

Qoadrio.  Fr.  X. 

.    ._  iati.  P.  [It.']  actor,  ;. 

-      .  ~D.[  "paL"  at  the  eoart  of  Bavaria,  i*c 

-  i-  .-"--  '.  ■  ■  ~~ 

Qnandt.  -J.  G.  von,  [Ger/]  irr.  i   - 


t        ",  Fr.  [Fr.J  engr      "      - 
Poinsett,  J.  B.  [A: 

-  ''    -:      j    "     -:  "J."    .    ^   .----  : 

Paics  :.  J-.  [Fr.]  ^vr.      M      -  " 

f         '   P.  [Fr.]  mystic  wr.      "~ '."-   ■_ 

Poirier,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  po-.j-rj-e' 

Poirson,  J.  R.  fPr.]  lesttroer      :  -~    ;-*enq* 

-  ■"   '    ~    '    .     '        •"."-_  " 
PoUsonnier,  P.  I.  [Fr.]  ;  hjs        '    .     -     -- 
PoiteatL  A.  [7    ;       -        -" . -- 

-.  7".  [Fr.]  wi        ~         i-j^ 

r  -—       -  -  ...     ..:..:   -.      '-'"  -": 


I  .-.  F.    O.-  r  .'.. 

Poarfour  lal  -  _'     -.  ~        .  lantz,  "      a  J  ■ 

Poosehfc'n :-.  A.    E   s.]  ''■"'"-?  "-"    -   -     !^"- 

•>■   *-..-'     :"  .  7   r  ;  .r  ".  :.  11   ::r 

•  '     '■'■'  -      -":-         : 

Qsatrerr.  [Fr.]  -  - 

pfi'*o  - 

K-A-eonnt,    [Eos.]  diplom.  jo«'«  •    nvaL  D.   B.  [Fr.]  n^t-  latr-mirtf 


[Fr.J  romap.  pro-    - 

!  critic 

p..  p  - 


1  '■»"«•  -J.     r  .       -  -      .« 

3,    ---    .    -  ... 

Pradt,D.D.<l 

:  "  "  •       -ate 

\  Pram.  Ch.  H.  [I>an.[  poel 
PrOa-.r;.    5e  .7  e-df 

-_-   .7.  '.-.  -    :     -  -  -  " 

- 

I  PremysL  daks  of  Bohemia.  nrvte'mUS 

7rrr:.  Matt         -  ~-.--    ' 

Prensz.J.  D.I 


?  -r:.V  p  - ;  -   -  - 

foii<k>r.j  da  Caravasjio,  irke  tjldara.^  po-n.-no>rd     Pr        -:  .  '  r.r 


» 

7       "~    J  ~       "".     =  :"     7  I    -'.'-'    "- 

•  7  A.  tatherai 

'  .        "        "'       - 

- 
nusTE.  f-I»  -no* 

j  »"inerar7  J.  M.  [Fr.] 

;     - 

-      "  "        .■  "    ' 

Quer".  Fr.]  —    '  ■_  -tang 

: 
■    -    -     -     '  ■  .        .  -. 

.  '   •  ~  -  ; 

.  '    ■"   7  "  "    "  i- 


■  po-fid-^i- 


da  ia-ra-rafgl-d 

.7        -■         .       - 
Poliniir-.  P.  "F 
Politi,  A.  [It.1  philoL  po-tl'fl 
..  K.H.X.  [Ger.]  wr.  pA 

--       --.  ".: ' 
7      -  7 .  S .      "" 

P  .  v  .       .  A.  [It.]  pai.  firf-'.7-v»T5> 
Potoitz.  -r.  pWniit 

Polo,  Marco.  [It.]  irar.  p 

Polyz.    - 

Pomba!.  i.  -T.  -r-^5.  manraei 

[P«  :"."  st  J 


Pr-ville   le   Peley.  G".   E.   "Fr.  .      •      '■=■"." 

IS  pe-la'  *  ~ 

QHesnoy.  F.  D.    "  :-    "- ' 

' ;"  — r-  7i"  -  "    -•  -  .    -  : 


vie :    i  short.  Hi. — Fr.  A  h-r-  «•  short  nearit 


Pnmsbw.  prince  c:  - 
Prideac.T.  K.  rEnc.  1  hist  etc.  prj-dr/ 
-     wr.  prj*fl>r 

"Pros.]  hv.imp.  pbvs.  prWniis 
-        _  -» 

Prirr-"  rx-T-na-at'cAi 

B     7  "_  is*       ~  -~-Ti 

Z  -      '  z  ~ 
Procaeeini.  C.  fit]  rci".  prn^St^kl 
ProeopoTitsh,  Th.  [Eos.]  wr.  '  >««* 

PJrkes<*-9?*n-   i   ^oa.  [Acst]    marsh,    i 
i  rony.  G.  {Tt.        •  .ny  [^ttiu 

"  bovar.  pr?~*/r~r**l 
wr."  prm^omc' 


~;7.     w>et  *5-re'<f»  3 

: 

"  "  ifin'T'cG 

7  "       " 

,  Qeien,  M.  de.  [Fr.]  sch-  7 

[Fr.]  "     -  A  ■    ; 

j 
j  QnUez.  TSd."!  sen.  tT-f*ft' 

Qnin.  F."  F.  'Tr7  med.  wr.  H 
I  Qninaolt  Ph.  [Fr.]  poet  ti 
Qcinc-.  -  marqajs  de.  [Fr.]  hist  linff-t? 

Qninet  E.  [FrJ  wt.  tT-r  i 

■    ; 
. 

7"      --  7  poet,  fi»-' 


/,  liquid,— An"?tr.—£.  £%.  rnttural :  |-  as  t  in  pleasure.— r  final,  Fr.       — "         i ecm  c  and  /; 
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PEONUNCIATION    OF  NAMES    OF   DISTINGUISHED    INDIVIDUALS 


Quintcrones,  children  of  white  parents  and  qutirte- 

rones,  k'in-te-rb'uex 
Qnintinie,  J.  de  la,  [Fr.]  gardener,  kdng-ti-nV 
Quuini   A   M.  [It.]  bardih,  kw'i  rr:u 
Quilling,  Adolph,  [Ger.]  astron.  kwir'ling 
Quiroga,  A.  [Sp.]  gen.  k'i-rb'gd 
Quirotcs,  Indian  tribe  in  Mexico,  k'i-rb'tes 
Quiruz,  P.  II.  de,  [Sp.]  sea.  from  Portugal,  k'i-ros' 
Quistorp,  J.  a  Lutheran  div.  kwis'to"p 
Quita,  D.  dos  Eeis,  [Port.]  puet,'k'i'id 
Quixote,  (See  Don  Quixote,)  k'i-chb'te 
Quixotes,  a  tribe  in  N.  Amer.  k'i-chb'tes 

It. 

Rabaut  de   St.  Etienne,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  rd-bb'  de 

Rabelais,  Fr.  [Ft.]  wr.  r'dbe-la'  [sang  te-fi-en' 

Rabener,  G.  W.  [Ger.]  satirist,  ra/be-ntr 

Rabsake,  gen.  of  the  Assyf.  king  Sanherib,  rdb-sd-ke' 

Rabutin,  (See  Bussy,)  rd-b&-tahg' 

Racan,  H.  de  Bouil,  marquis  <le,  [Fr.]  poet,  r'd-kdng' 

Racchetti,  B.  [It.]  pai.  rdk-ket'fi 

Rachel  Felix,  [Fr.]  actress,  rd-sIiH'  fe-Rgs' 

Racine,  J.  de,  [Fr.J  poet,  rd-sine' 

Racle,  L.  [Fr.]  arehit.  raid 

Raczyfiski,  A.  [Pol.]  hist,  rd-ch'ins'k'i 

Radagais,  leader  of  a  Ger.  tribe,  rd-dd-ga/'is 

Raday,  G.  [Hung.]  poet,  rli-darl 

Radciiffe,  Ann,  [Eng.]  novel.  r&Wklif 

Radcinacher,  Job.  G.  [Ger.]  phys.  rd'de-md'clier 

Radetzky,  J.  W.  count  R.  de  Radetz,  [Aust]  marsh. 

rd-diis'k'i 
Radier,  Dreut  de,  [Fr.]  bibliog.  rd-d'i-e^ 
Radogast,  a  god  with  the  old  Wends,  ra'db-gdst 
Radowitz,  J.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  rii'db-vits 
Radziejowski,  primas  of  Poland,  rdd-sye-ybvs'k'i 
Radziwill,  N.   [Pol.]  prince  and  generalissimus,  woje- 

wode  of  Y/ilna,  r'ddU'i-v'il 
Rae,  W.  lord-advocate  for  Scotland,  rd 
Raeburn,  H.  [Scot.]  pai.  r'd'burn 
Raepsact,  [Be!g.]  wr.  rdpe'sate  _  [(sdnd'si-b) 

Rafael,   Santi,  or  Sanzio,   [It.]   pai.    rd'fd-el    sdn'ti 
Raffenel,  CI.  D.  [Fr.]  hist,  r'dfe-neV 
Rafin,  J.  (See  Duchesnois,)  r'd-fdng' 
Rafn,  K.  Oh.  [Dan.]  archaeol.  rdfn 
Raglan,  F.  J.  H.  [Eng.]  gen.  rdg'ldn 
Ragotsky,  F.  [Ger.]  pri.  rd-gots  ki 
Ragotski,  F.  prince  of  Transylvania,  rd-gbts'ki 
Ragnenet,  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  rdg-ne' 
Rahbek,  K.  L.  [Dan.]  poet,  rd'bilc 
Rahn,  J.  II.  [Swiss.]  phys.  r'dne 
Raibolini,  Fr.,  commonly  called  Francesco  Francia, 

[It.]  pai.  rd-'i-bb-l'i'ni 
Raimondi,  M.  A.,   commonly  called  Marcanton,  [It.] 

engr.  rd-'i-mon'd'i 
Rainard,  [Fr.]  wr.  rd-ndre' 
Rakoczy,  G.  prince  of  Transylvania,  r'd-kb'ts'i 
Rakowiecki,  J.  B.  [Pol.]  hist.  rd-Ab-i'yets'k'i 
Rammonun  Roy,  [fnrt.]  phil.  rdm'b-uu  rai 
Raleigh,  Rawlegh,  W.  [Eng.]  adm.  ra'l'i 
Ramajo,  Perez  de,  [Sp.]  gram,  rd-md'cho 
Ramatuelle,  A.  [Fr.]  math,  rd-md-tu-el' 
Rambauld.  Rambaud.  de  Vacheres.  [Fr.]  troubadour, 
Ramberg,  J.  H.  [Ger.]  pai.  rwrn/berg  [rdng-bo' 

Rameau,  J.  Ph.  [Fr.]  comp.  rd-mb' 
Ramel  de  Nogant,  [Fr.]  st.  rii-mtl'  de  no-gang' 
Ramenghi,  B.  [See  Bagnaeavallo,)  rd-men'g'i 
Ramirez,  C.  [Sp.]  pai.  rd-m'i'reth 
Ramiro,  king  of  Aragnn,  rd-m'i'.-b 
Ramler,  C.  W.  [Ger.]  poet,  ram'lir  [bo-n'i-ere' 

Ramond  de  Carbonieres,  [Fr.]  wr.   r'd-mbng'  de  k'dr- 
Ramorino,  G.  [It.]  advent,  r'd-mb-fi'nb 
Ramsay,  A.  [Scot.]  poet,  rdnfzi 
Ramus,  or  La  Ramee,  P.  [Fr.]  philos.  rd-mCis' 
Ranee.  A.  J.  le  Bouthillier  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  r'dng-se' 
Ranchin,  G.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  rdng-shdng' 
Ranconet,  Aimar  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  rdng-kb-ne' 
Ranke,  Leopold,  [Ger.]  hist.  rdn"ke 
Rannequin,  N.  [D.]  arehit.  r'dne-kdng' 
Rantzau,  Dan.  family,  r'dnt'soii 
Raoul-Rochette,  D.  [Fr.]  hist.  r'd-ooV  ro-shet' 
Raoux,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  ri't-po' 
Rapatel,  [1'  r.]  gen.  ra-jia-teV 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  P.  [Fr.]  hist,  rd-pdng'  d'e  td-d-rds' 
Rapp,  John,  [Fr.]  gen.  rap 
Ras  de  Eroles,  (See  Erotes,)  rax  de  e-rb'les 
Rashid  Edrlin.  [Pers.]  hist,  r'd-xh'id' ed-d'ine' 
Rask,  R.  Ch  [Dan.]  prof.  r'cM 
Raskolniki,  (See  Roskolniki.)  rd  s-kbl'nl-k'i 
Rasori,  G.  [It.]  med.  wr.  rd-sb'fi. 
Raspail,  F.  V.  [Fr.]  phvsiol.  rds-paly1 
Ratte,  E.  H.  [Fr.]  astron.   r'dt 
Ranch,  Ch.  [Ger.]  sculp,  rovch 
Raucourt,  Sophie,  [Fr.]  actress,  rb-kpor' 
Raumer,  Fr.  L.  G.  von,  [Ger.]  hist,  ran'mer 
Raupach,  E.  B.  S.  [Ger.]  dram,  ron'p'dch 
Ravaillac,  F.  murderer  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  rd- 

vdl-ydlc'  (rd-vd-'i-ydk')  Unsl' 

Ravanel,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Camisards,  rd-va- 


Ravara,  P.  [It.]  pai.  rd-vd'rd 

Raveaux,  Fr.  [Ger.]  polit.  r'd-vb' 

Ravegnani,  B.  de,  [It.]  hist,  r'd-ren-yd'n'i 

Ravenet,  S.  F.  [Fr.]  engr.  r'dve-ne' 

Ravestijn,  J.  van,  [D.]  pai.  rd-ve-stine' 

Ravez,  [Fr.]  presid.  of  the  chamb.  of  deputies,  refcves' 

Ravignan,  J.  A.  D.  de,  [Fr.]  preach,  r'd-v'ln-ydng' 

Rawlegh,  (See  Raleigh,)  ra'l'i 

Ray,  Ch.  G.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  rd, 

Rayer,  P.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  rd-ye' 

Raymond,  M.  [Fr.]  roman.  rd-mbng' 

Raynal,  G.  Th.  F.  [Fr.]  hist,  ra-ndl/ 

Rayneval,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  rdne-vdl/ 

Raynouard,  M.  [Fr.]  philol.  rd-nop-dre'        [b-mure' 

Reaumur,  R.  A.  Ferchaud,  seigneur  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  re- 

Rebolledo,  B.  Gr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  re-bbl-ije'do 

Reboul,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  re-bppU 

Reboulet,  S.  [Fr.]  hist,  re-bop-le' 

Recacho.  [SpJ  min.  of  police,'  re-kd'ehb 

Recamier,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  re-kd-m'i-e' 

Redesdale,  J.  F.  M.  [Eng.]  st.  red'ev-del 

Reding,  Aloys  von,  [Swiss,]  patriot,  re'ding 

Redon-Beaupreaux,  [Fr.]  st.  re-dbng'  bo-pre-b1 

Redoute,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  designer,  re-dpp-te' 

Redwitz,  O.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  red'ilts 

Regillo,  G.  A.,  with  the  byname  if  Pordenone,  [It] 

pai.  red-g'll'lb 
Regis,  P.  S.  [Fr.]  philos.  rS-gW 
Kegius,  U.  [Ger.1  poet,   re'gi-ppfl 
Regnard,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  re-hare* 
Regnauldin,  Th.  [Fr.]  sculp,  re-nb-ddng' 
Regnault,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  pai.  re-nb' 
Regnault  de  Saint  J  'an  d'Angely,  M.  L.  E.  [Fr.]  st. 

re-nb'  de  sing  gang  ddng-ge-Vi 
Regner,  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  reng-nere' 


Eegnier,  M.  [Fr.]  poet,  ren-ye' 
Regnier   de  la  Pla 
pldngsh 


mche,     [Fr.]   hist,  ren-ye'  de  Id 
\de-md-rd' 
Regnier-Desmarais,   F.  S.   [Fr.]   gram.  etc.    ren-ye' 
Regny,  L.  A.  Beffroy  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ren-yV 
Reguero,  S.  G.  del,  [Sp.]  hist,  re-ge'rb 
Reicha   A.  J.  [Ger.]  comp.  ri'chd 
Rcicbardt,  J.  Fr.  [Ger.]  comp.  rt'chdrt 
Reichenbach,  George  of,  [Ger.]   median,  artist,  rV- 

chen-bdcli/ 
Reichstadt,  Napoleon  F.  J.  Ch.  duke  of,  rtch'stddt 
Reigny,  L.  A.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  rdn-y'V 
Reining,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  rl'hing  [man  (ri'mdri) 

Reimmann,  or   Reimann,  'j.   Fr.   [Ger.]   wr.    rime' 
Reinaud,  [Fr.]  wr.  rd-nb' 
Reineggs,  J.  [Ger.]  trav.  ri'negs 
Reinhard,  Fr.  V.  [Ger.]  preach,  rlne'hdrdt 
Reinhold,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  prof,   rine'holdt 
Rein  mar,  [Ger.]  poet,  rine'mdr 
Reiske,  J.  J.  [Ger.]  critic,  rWke 
Reissiger,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  comp.  rls's'l-ger 
Reiz,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  rlts 
Reland,  Hadrian,  [D.]  orient.  re-Vdng' 
Relkovich,  M.  A.  [Slavon.]  gram,  rel'kb-ritsh 
Rellstab,  L.  [Ger.]  poet,  rel'-itdp  [rine 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn,    P.    [D.]  pai.  rem'brdndi  van 
Remechido,  guerilla  chief  of  the  Miguelites,  re-me- 
xh'i'db  [sdngt  dl-b'ine' 

Re'mond  de  Sainte  Albine,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  re-mbng'  de 
Remusat,  J.  P.  A.  [Fr.]  orient,  re-mu-zd' 
Renaud  de  Segrais,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  re-nb'  de  se-grd' 
Renaudot,  E.  [Fr.]  hist,   re-no-do' 
Rencifo,  J.  D.  [Sp.]  wr.  ren-th'i'/b 
Reni,  Guido,  (See  GwidoReni,)'  re'n'i 
Rennie,  J.  [Eng.]  engin.  ren'i 
Renouard,  [Fr.]  stereotyp.  re-npo-dre' 
Rensselaer,  leader  of  the  Canad.  insurg.  rens'se-Vdre 
Ecquesens  y  Zuniga,  L.  de,  [Sp.]  gov."  of  the  Nether- 
lands, re-ke'.sens'i  thppn'y'i-ga 
Reshid  Pasha,  [Turk.]  st.  re-sldd'  pa-nha 
Reslhnber,  Aug.  [Ger.]  astron.  red-hpp'ber 
Resnel,  (See  Du  Remel,)  ru-nel' 
Restaut,  P.  [Fr.]  gram,  re-stb' 

Restout,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  re-sioo'  \hre-tbn' 

Retif  de  la  Bretonne,  N.  El  '[Fr.]  poet,  re-fif  de  Id 
Retz,  J.  F.  P.  de  Gondy,  card,  de,  [Fr.]  hist.'  ras 
Retzsch,  Maurice,  [Ger.]  etcher,  retxh 
Reuchlin,  J.  [Ger.]  wr.  roiWi.'l'in,  also  called  Capnio 
Re.uven,  P.  [D.]  pai.  r&i'vin 
Reuvens,  C.  J.  Chr.  [D.]  philol.  r&i'rens 
R6vay,  J.  N.  [Hung.]  gram,  re-rd'  \r'isef 

Reveille-Parise,  J.   J.   [Fr.]   meil.  wr.  re-vel-ye'  pd- 
Reveillere-Lepeaux,  (See  la  R.  L.)  re-rel-yere'  (-ve-'i- 

yere)  le-pb' 
Reviczky,  count  of,  [nnng.]  chanc.  re-n'fs'k" 
Revillagigedo,   [Sp.]  viceroy  of  Mex.   re-vil-yd-clii- 
Rey,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  comp.  rd  [c/ie'db 

Reybaud,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  rd-bb' 
Rcyher,  Samuel.  [Ger.]  math,  rl'hir 
Reynaud,  [Fr.]  math,  rd-nb' 
Royneau,  Ch.  R.  [Fr.]  math,  rd-nb' 
Reynier,  J.  L.  E.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  rd-n'i-e' 
Reynolds,  J..  [Eng.]  pai.  ren'nolds 
Reyrae,  Fr.  Ph.  L.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ru-rdk' 
Roys,  A.  dos,  [Port.]  poet,  re''is 

Reys  Effendi,  the.  secret,  of  foreign  affairs  in  Turkey, 
rt-'is  e-fen-d/l 


Rezzonico,  A.  J.  [It]  wr.  ret-tib'n'i-kb 

Rhadagais,  leader  of  the  Visigoths,  rd-dd-gdris 

Rhankabis,  K.   A.  Rhizos,  ('PayKaBii)    [Greek.]   st. 

Rhigas,  [Greek,]  patriot,  re'gds  [rd:i'kd-b'is 

Rhodes,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  ling,  rode 

Rhoer,  J.  van,  [D.]  philol.  rppr 

Rhunken,  or  Rliunkenius,  D.  [Ger.]  critic.  roon"ken 

Rhyne,  W.  F.  [D.]  phil.  ri'ne 

Riaux,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  r'i-b' 

Ribadeneyra,  (See  Solis,)  r'i-bd-de-ne'r-rd 

Ribeaupierre,  A.  de,  [Rus.]  st.  from  the  canton  "Waadt, 

Ribeiro,  B.  [Port.]  wr.  ri-hWi-roo  lri-bb-pl-ire' 

Eibera,  A.  P.  [Sp.]  poet,   called  the  Sp.   Scarron,r'i- 

Ribera,  Jose,  (See  JEspagnolet,)  r'i-be'rd  ile'rd 

Ribero,  [Sp.]  gen.  r'i-be'rb 

Ribeyro,  B.  [Port.]  poet,  r'i-bd'i-roo 

Ricard,  J.  D.  [Fr.]  wr.  r'i-kdre' 

Riccati,  V.  [It]  math,  r'ik-kd't'i 

Ricci,  S.  M.  [It]  pai.  Vtt'cKi 

Ricci,  (See  Rizzi,)  r'it'cKi 

Ricciarelli,  D.  [It]  pai.  r'it-chd-rel'l'i 

Riccio,  F.  called  Brusasorei,  [It]  pai.  r'it'clvb 

Riccioli,  G.  B.  [It]  geog.  r'it-chb'tt 

Riccoboni,  L.  [It]  wr.  r'ik-kb-bb'n'i 

Richard,  L.  C.  M,  [Fr.]  bot.  ri-shdre' 

Richebourg,  Bourdot  de,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  r'ishe-boor' 

Richelet,  C.  P.  [Fr.]  lexic.  ri-s/i'e-le' 

Richelieu,  J.  A.  du   Plessis,  due  de,  [Fr.]  card.  etc. 

Richer,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  r'i-she'  r'i-she-fi^e%' 

Richerand,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  r'ishe'rang' 

Richieri,  L.  C.  [It]  philol.  r'i-k'i-e'fi 

Richomme,  J.  Th.  [Fr.]  pai.  r'i-xhbm' 

Riehter,  Jean  Paul  Friederich,  [Ger.]  wr.  rich'ter 

Ricord,  Ph.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  r'i-kbr' 

Riedesel,  J.  H.  baron  de,  [Ger.]  wr.  r'id'e'zel 

Riego  y  Nunez,  R.  del,  [Sp.]  gen.  ri-e'gb  'i  nppn'yeth 

Riemer,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  auth.  r'i'mer 

Rienzi.  N.  Gabrini  de,  [It]  r'i-ent's'i 

Ries,  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  r'is 

Ries,  Adam,  [Ger.]  arith.  r'is 

Rifaud,  J.  J.  ?Fr.]  trav.  r'i-fb' 

Rigaud,  H.  [Fr.]  pai.  r'i-gb' 

Righini,  V.  [It]  comp.  r'i-g'i'n'i 

Rigny,  H.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  r'in'y'i  [r'in-y'i' 

Rigoley  de  Juvigny,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  r'i-go-ldV  de  gu- 

Rigord,  [Fr.l  hist  r'i-gbre'  ^ 

Rimai,  W.  [Huns.]  lyric  poet  r'i-m'd''i 

Rincon,  A.  del,  [Sp.]  pai.  r'in-kbn' 

Rinuccini,  0.  [It]  poet,  r'i-npot-ch'i'n'i 

Rioja,  Fr.  de,  [Sp.]  lyric,  r'i-b'clid 

Riolan,  J.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  r'i-o-ldng' 

Riouffe,  II.  [Fr.]  poet,  r'i-ppf 

Riposo,  (See  Mcharelli,)  'rt-pb'so 

Ripperda,  J.  W.  baron,  [D.]  advent,  rip-pir'dd 

Piquet,  P.  P.  de,  baron  of  Bon-Repos,  [Fr.]  r'i-kef 

Risbeck,  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  risfbilc  (-beke) 

Ritchie,  T.  [Amer.]  edit  rich'i 

Ritschl,  Fr.  W.  [Ger.]  philol.  'ritsld 

Ritshkov,  [Rus.]  trav.  rieh-kof' 

Rittenhouse,  D.  [Amer.]  math,  rit'tn-hows 

Bitter,  H.  [Ger.]  philos.  rit'tir    '  \d'd't'i-d 

Rivadavia,  Barras  de,  presid.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ri-vd- 

Eivarol.  A.  count,  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-vd-rbl' 

Rivaz,  P.  J.  de,  [Swiss,]  median,  r'i-vds' 

Rive,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  bibliog.  five 

Rivera,  F.  presid.  of  Uruguay,  r'i-ve'rd 

Rivero,  [Sp.]  gen.  r'i-ve'rd 

Riviere,  L.  [Fr.]  chem.  r'i-m-ere' 

Rizzio,  D.  properly  Ricci.  [It]  fit-s'i'd 

Robbia,  L.  della,  [It]  rdb'b'i-d 

Roberjeot,  [Fr.]  St.  rb-ber-gb'  [gbng-d"i' 

Robert  de  Vaugondy,  G.    [Fr.]  geog.  rb-be^e'  de  vb- 

Robert  le  Coq,  bp.  of  Laon,  rb-bere'  le  kbic 

Robert-Lindet,  [Fr.]  st.  rb-bere^  Idng-de' 

Roberval,  G.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  math,  rb-her-r'dl' 

Robespierre.  F.  J.  M.  J.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv. 

Robinet,  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  rb-b'i-ne'  \_rb-bes-p'i-ere' 

Robison,  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  rgb'i-sbn 

Robrefio,  J.  [Sp.]  dram.,  rb-bren'yb 

Robusti,  (See  Tintoretto,)  rb-bppx'1'i 

Roby,  John,  [Eng.]  ban.  and  wr.'  rb'bi 

Rocha,  [Port]  engr.  rb'sh'd  '   [rb-shdng-bb' 

Rochambeau,  J.  B.    D.  de  Vimeur  de,   [Fr.]  marsh. 

Roche-Aymon,  A.  Ch.  E.  P.,  count,  [Fr.J  gen.  rbshe 

d-mbng' 
Rochechouart,  F.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  rbshe  shop-are' 
Rochefoncault-Liancourt,  F.  A.  F.   due  de  la,  [Fr.] 

wr.  rbshe  fpp-kb'  Vi-dng-kppr' 
Roclie.iaqndin,'  H.  de  la,  [Fr!]  chief  of  La  Vendee, 

rbshe  gdke-ldng' 
Rochette,  S.  Ch.  de  la,  [Fr.]  philol.  rb-sheV 
Rochon  de   Chabannes,   M.   A.   J.    [Fr.]   dram,    rb- 

shbng'  de  shd-bdne'  \lidm 

Rockingham,  C.  W.  W.  marq.   of,   [Eng.]  st.  rok'ing 
Rocoles,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  geos.  rb-kole' 
Rodil,  J.  R.  [Sp.]  gen.  rb-d'iV 
Rodney,  G.  B.  lord,  [Eng.]  adm.  rqrl'ni 
Roederer,  P.  L.  count,  [Fr.]  st.  rett'de-rer 
Reemer,  O.  [Dan.]  astron.  rtSh'mer 
Roepel.  K.  [D.]  pai.  roo'pel 
Riier,  H.  H.  E.  [Ger]  orient  ret'er 


Fate,  far,  fall,  xohat,  bat. — Mete,  prey,  he.lp,lhere,  her. — Plne,mar'ine,b%rd,  fig . — Nbte,dbve,mdve,wplf,  book,  lord.—  Tune,  bull,  unite. — oi,  boy;  ou,  lumse. — Fr.  u  long, 
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OF    ALL  COUNTRIES   OF    MODERN    TIMES. 


i  hi! 'gen 

-m'dii'yb's'i 

[ma'na 
of,   [Sp.]   gen.  ro- 


Roestraeten,  (-stnuiten),  I'.  [D.J  imi.  rap'slrii-ten 
Roger  de  Beauvoir,  [Fr.J  wr.  rfi-ge  de  bb-vb-'dre' 
Roger,  or  Kogier  van  der  Veyde,  [D.J  pal.  (rb'gir) 

ro-ge'  (  £(  e')  »>7?(  de r  vi'de 
Kogier,  F.  [Belg,]  st.  rb-g'i-e' 
Eogniat,  J.  baron  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  rbn-y'd/ 
Bogron,  J.  A.  [Fr.  J  jur.  wr.  ro-grbng' 
Konftii,  II.  due  de,  [Fr.]  gen.  rb-hiiiuj'         [geme-ne' 
BohanGuomenc,  L.  K.  E.  card,  of  France,  rb-h'dng' 
Rohault,  J.  [Fr.J  math,  ro  1th' 
Koi,  J.  D.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  rb-'d' 

Kojas-Zorilla,  Fr.  de,  [So.)  poet,  rb-cli'dx  thb-r'il'y'd 
Bokitansky,  K.  [Boliein.]  phys.  rb-k'i-tcins'k'i 
Kokheddin  Soleiman   Ben  Kilidsh  Arslan,  suit,  rbk'- 

■ned-d'ine  sb-leri-tniin  ben  fci-Hdah  drs'l'dne 
Kokneddulat,  suit.  rbk'ned-dpp-!iit 
Eoland  de  la  Platierc,  J.  M.  K  [Fr.J  st.  rb-Vdng'  de 

I'd  pVi-ti-ere' 
Kollenhagen,  6.  [Ger.]  poet,  rol'li 
Kollin,  Ch.  [Fr.J  hist,  ro-lang' 
Komagnosi,  G.  D.  [It.J  jur.  wr.    r 
Koman,  [Fr.J  sculp,  rb-miing' 
Romana.  P.  Oaro  y  Sylva,  niarqui; 
Koman   Mstislavftsh,    prince    of  Volbynia,    rb-iuan. 
Romano,  (See  Noguri.)  rb-md'nb         [mst'i-sl'd'vitsh 
Romanov,  M.  F.  czar  of  Russia,  'ro-ma'nof 
Roman  Rostislavitsh,  prince  of  Kiev,   rb-m'dn,'  rb- 

sti-slii'viUh 
Romanzofi',  P.  A.  [Rus.J   gen.  rb'vi'dn-zqf 
Romberg,  B.  and  A.,  two  Ger.  inns.  row/birQ 
Rombouts,  Tb.  [D.J  pai.  rom/bouto 
Rome  de  l'lsle,  [Fr.J  wr.  rb-me'  de  tile 
Romeo,  J.  H.  [Mex.j  st.  rb'me-b 
Riimer,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.J  st.  rek'iner 
Romero,  J.  A.  [Mex.J  st.  rb-me'rb 
Romilly,  Sir  S.  [Eng.]  st.  rom'i-li 
Romney,  G.  [Fng.J  poet,  rom'ni 
Boncaglia,  C-  [It]  hist,  ron-kiii'-i/a  Irony-do' 

Rondeau,  presid.  of  the  Cisalpine  repub.  in  America, 
Rondelet,  G.  [Fr.J  wr.  rbngd-le' 
Ronge,  Johannes,  [Ger.J  rgn"ge  [sure/ 

Ronsard,  P.  de,  properly  Eimssard,  [Fr.]  poet,  rbng- 
Koonhuijgen,  [D.J  med.  wr.  rbne'hoi'zen 
Eoquelanre,  G.  J.  B.  due  de,  [Fr.J  marsh,  rbke-fdre' 
Bosa,  Salvator,  called  Salvatorielln,  [It.J  pai.  rb's'd 
Kosamel,  J.  [Fr.]  adtn.  rb-s'd-mel' 
Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de,  gov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  rb'sds 
Eoscoe,  W.  [Eng.]  wr.  ros'ko 

Ros  d'Eroles,  chief  of  the  Span.  Carlists,  rbs  de  rb'les 
Rosellini,  I.  [It]  orient,  rb-sel-l'i'n'i 
Rosemond,  J.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  rbze-mbng'        tstvne' 
Rosen  af  Bosenstein,  (Svvc.J   wr.  rb-stne'  iif  rb'sen- 
Rosenkranz,  J.  K.  Fr.  [Ger.J  plvilbs.  rb'zen-kriints' 
Rosenmiiller,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  ro'een-m  V'lir 
RosKolniki,  a  sect   (Separatists)   of  the  Bus.  Greek 

church,  r'ds-kbl'ni-kii 
Bosmini,  C.  [It.]  hist,  rbs-m'i'rii 
Bosnel,  (See  Du  Rosnel.)  rb-nel' 
Eosse,  W.  P.  earl  of,  [Eng.]  astron.  ros 
Eossel,  E.  P.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  adm.  rbs-seV 
Eosset  du  Pont,  [Fr.]  sculp,  rbs-se'  uu  pong' 
Eossi,  P.  count,  [It.]  st.  rbs's'i 
Eossi,  (See  S/dviuti.)  rbs's'i 
Rossini,  Giuachimo,  [It!]  comp.  rbs-f'i'ni 
Eosslyn,  A.  "W.  earl  of,  [Scot.]  st.  rqs'lin, 
Eostam,  (See  Rtistain,)  rb'stiim 
Eostan,  L.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  rb-stiing' 
Eostevan,  king  of  Arabia,  rb-sie'r'dn 
Eostislav,  prince  of  Kiev,  rbs-i'i s-liif 
Eostopshin,  F.  [Bus.]  st.  rb-stbp-sh'in' 
Eotari,  P.  [It.]  pai.  rb'td-r'i 
Eothschild,  banking  house,  vbte'shildt 
Eotrou,  J.  de,  [Fr.J  poet,  rb-trpp' 
Botteck,  Ch.  von,  [Ger.]  hist.  roi'Uk 
Eottenhammer,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  rqftea-hdm'mer 
Eottmann,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  rqt'miin 
Eoubaud,  [Fr.]  ling,   rpp-bb'  _ 

Eoubillac,  N.  [Fr.J  sculp.  rpp-bV-ydk'  (rpp-bi-'i-ydk1) 
Boucher,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  j)oet,  r'pp-slie'       , 
Eouelle,  W.  F.  [Fr.]  chem.  rpp'ele/ 
Eougemont,  [Fr.]  dram,  rppge-mbng' 
Bouget  de  l'lsle,  J.  [Fr.J  otiic,  wr.  and  comp.  ot  the 

Marseilles  hymn,  L'offrande  de  la  liberte,   rpp-ge' 

de  Vile  ,_ 

Eouillard,  S.  [Fr.J  archseol.  rppl-y'dre'  (rpp-'i-y'drer) 
Rouille,  P.  J.  [Fr.]  hist,  rppl-'y'e'  (rpp-'i-ye') 
Eoujoux,  P.  G.  baron  de,'[Fr'.J  \vr,'  rpo-gpp' 
Eoussard,  (See  Ronsard,)  rpps-s'dre' 
Eousseau,  J.  .1.  [Fr.J  wr.  rpps  so' 
Eousselet,  G.  [Fr.]  engr.  ropss_-le' 
Eousselot,  X.  [Fr.]  wr.  rppss-li' 
Eonsset,  J.  [Fr.J  hist,  rpps-se' 
Eoussin,  A.  E.  de,  [Fr.j'adm.  rpps-sanq' 
Eouvroy,  F.  G.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  rpp-rrb-'d' 
Eoux  de  Rochelle,  [Fr.]  wr.  TOO  de  rb-sheV 
Roux-Ferrand,  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  rppfe-riing' 
Rovere,  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  conv.  ro-rere' 
Eovergue  de  Gaujal,  [Fr.]  hist,  ro-rerg'  degb-gdl' 
Rowley.  W.  [Eng'.  J  dram.  rov/Vi^ 
Eoxas,  F..  de,  [Sp.J  dram,  rb'ch'ds 

Eoy,  P.  [Fr.]  dram.  r< 


Eoyer-Oollard,  P.  P.  [Fr.J  st.  rb-d-ye'  kb-l'dre' 

Boyou,  J.  Corentin,  [Fr.J  hist,  rb'd-ypp' 

Bozue,  [D.J  fern.  pai.  rb-ze' 

Bozet,  [Fr.J  geognost,  rb-ze' 

Bozier,  F.  [Fr.J  wr.  rb-z'i-e' 

Eozniecki,  [Pol.]  gen.  rbsh-nyets'k" 

Eozoy,  F.  du,  [Fr.]  historiog.  rb-zb-a' 

Rubens,  P.  P.  [D. ]  pai.  rpp'bens 

Rubeo,  G.  [It.]  hist,  rpp-lie'b 

Rubezahl,  a  mountain-spirit  in  the  Eiesengebirge  in 

Silesia,  rii'be-tsdl' 
Eubini,  G.  [It.]  singer,  rpp-VVn'i 
Rudbeck,  Olaus,  [Swe.]  pi-of.  rud'hek  (-beke) 
Rubruquis,  (See  Rnijsbroek,)  ru-brii-k'i' 
Rubruquis,  A.  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  ru-hru-kV 
Rucellai,  G.  [It.]  poet,  rpot-cTi el-la'i 
Riiekert,  Fr.  [Ger.J  poet,  riilJkert 
Rudegi,  [Pers.J  poet,  rpp'de-g'i 
Eiidiger,  F.  W.  count,  [Rus.J  gen.  rv'cl'i-gir 
Rudolph  von  Rothenberg,   [Ger.J   poet,   rpp'dolf  fgn 
Rue,  Ch.  de  la,  [Fr.J  poet,  etc.   ru  [rb'/en-berg' 

Eneda  y  Leon,  M.  de,  [Sp.J  ling,  rpp-e'd'd  'i  le-bn' 
Euge,  Arnold,  [Ger.J  wr.  rpp'ge 
Euggeri,  C.  [It.]  critic,  rppt-gc'r'i 
Euhs,  F.  [Ger.J  hist,  rood 
Euinart,  Th.  [Fr.J  hist,  r'a-i-n'dre' 
Ruiz,  [Sp  J  bot.  rpp-'iW 
Ruiz  de  Montoya,  A.  [Sp.]  ling,  rpp-'ith'  de  mbn-tb'y'd 

Eulbieres,  CI.  C.  de,  [Fr.J  hist,    rul-yere.'   ru-'i-yere') 
Eumanzov,  P.  [Eus.J  fieldmarsh.  rpprn-yd'ii'lsof 
Bnmigny,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ru-riiin-y'i' 
Riimker,  Carl,  [Ger.J  astron.  riim'k'e'r 
Rurik,  prince  of  the  Vara(n)gians,  rpp'r'ik 
Rurik  II.  Rostislawitsch,  prince  of  Kiew,  rpp'r'ik  rb- 
Ruscelli,  G.  [It.]  wr.  roo-sfiel'/'i  [si'i'-sld'vitsh 

Rusehenberger,   W.   S.  W.    [Amer.J  surg.  ropsh'in- 
ber'ger  [sfiinl  '(-stem) 

Eustam,  Eostara,  Eustem,  gen.  of  the  Persians,  rop'- 
Eustichelli,  [It.J  med.  wr.  rgp-sfi-kel'li 
Eustici,  G.  F.  [It.J  sculp,  rpps'fi-cli'i 
Rutgens,  A.  [D.J  orient,  reii't'i/ens  (-gens) 
Rutherford,  D.  [Scot.]  pbil.  ridli'er-jbrd 
Rutledge,  E.  [Amer.J  st.  rbt/lij 
Rnijsbroek,  W.  or  Rubruquis,  [D.J  wr.  rois'brpgk 
Enijsch.  F.  [D.]  anat.  rois-cli 
Ruijsdael,  J.  [D.J  pai.  rois'diile 
Rnijter.  M.  A.  [D.]  adm.  roi'tir 
Rijkaert,  D.  [D.J  pai.  rl'kdrte 
Ryleyev,  K.  [Rus.J  wr.  ru-le'yef 
Rijp,  J.  C.  [D.]  sea.  ripe 
Rysbraoh,  J.  M.  [D.J  sculp,  ris'br'dch 
Rijsbraek,  P.  [D.J  pai.  rts'briik 
Rijssel,  A.  von,  [D.J  wr.  ris'sel 
Rytshkov,  P.  [Ens.]  hist,  ruch-kqf 
Bzewuski,  W.  woiwode  of  Krakau,  rslie-roos'k'i 


Saad  Ben  Mosaffcr  (Modhaffer  Edflin.)  kinc  of  Persia 

s'd'ad  ben  mb-sdf'fer,  mbd-h'df'fer  ed-d'ime' 
Saad  Eddin  Muhammed  Ebn  Hassan.   [Turk,]   hist. 

s'd'ad  ed-d'ine' rnpg-luhn'med  ehn  Jdis's'dn 
Saavedra,  (See  Fajardo  deStntredra,  s'd-'d-xt'dr'd 
Sabatier,  E.  E,  [Fr.]  surg.  s'd-b'd-fi-e' 
Sabatier  de  Castres,  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-b'd-t'i-e'  de  k'dsir 
Sabollico,  (See  Coceio  SabelHco,)  sii-bel'l'i-kb 
Sabine,  E.  [Eng.]  math,  sab'bin 
Sabio,  El,  byname  of  Alphonso  X.  of  Aragon,  el  s'd'b'i-b 
Saburow,  woiewode  of  Pskow.  s'd-boo' rof 
Saechetti,  F.  [It.]  wr.  s'dk-ket'tt 
Sacebi,  A.  [It.]  pai.  s'dk'k'i 
Sacchini,  A.  M.  G.  [It.]  comp.  s!ik-k'i'-n'i 
Saeharov,  J.  D.  [Bus.]  wr.  s'd'c'id-rof 
Sacheverell,  H.  [Eng.]  theol.  satsher'verel  (sdk-) 
Sachs.  Hans,  [Ger.]  mastersinger.  sdks 
Saeken,  D.  von  der  Osten-,  [Rus.J  gen.  b'sten  sdk'ken 
Sacy,  A.  I.  S.  de,  [Fr.J  ling,  s'd-si'" 
Sa  da  Bamleira,  [Port.]  st.'sa  da  b'dn-dd''i-r'd 
Sade,  [Fr.J  bist.  s'dde 

Sa  de  Miranda,  Fr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  sd  de  m'i-r'dn'd'd 
Sadeler,  J.  [Belg.j  engr.  zd'de-ler 
Sades,  [Fr.]  biog.  s'dde  T[Pers.]  poet,  s'd'cTi 

Sadi,   byname   of    sheiek  Mosleh-Eddin   al    Shirasi, 
Saez,  V.  [Sp.]  st.  s'd'eth 

Safadi,  [Ar.J  poet,  sd'f'd-d"  {sh'ike' 

Safarjk.  P.  J.,  Ger,  Schafarik.  [Bohem.]  ling,  shd-fdr- 
Safi  Eddin,  [Ar].  poet,  sd-fi'  ed-rl'ine' 
Saftleeven,  or  Zachtleeven,  H.  [D.]  pai.  z'dft'le'ven 
Sage,  (See.  Le  Sage,)  sage 
Sagoskin,  M.  [Rus.J  dram,  s'd-nos'k'in 
Sagredo,  G.  [It.J  hist,  sd-gre'db 

Sahedi,  [4,r.]  wr.  s'd'he-d'i  {bd'tr'ik 

S:  id   Ebn  Batrik.  (Eutychins.)   [Ar.J  bist.  sWid  ehn 
Saifaldulat,  (Seil'aldulat,)  byname  ol'Abu'l  Hassan  Ali 

Ben  Abdallah  Ben  Hamadan,  caliph  of  Haleb,  sii^ 

(se-'i-)  fdrl-dpp'lat 
Sainsons,  [Fr.J  wr.  sdng-sbng'  txdng-td-m'dng> 

Saint  Amand,  M.  A.  Gerard,  seigneur  de,  [Fr.]  poet, 


St.  Anae.  A.  F.  F.  [Fr.  |  poet,  sang  fiing-ge 

Saint  Arnaud,  [Fr.]  marsh,  sdugl  iir-no'         [o-ldre' 

Ste.  Aulaire,  L.  Beaujioil,  comtc  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  nlinil 

Saint  Clair,  A.  [Amev.l  gen.  sunt,  klar  [k/'ik 

St.  Cricq,  comte  dc,  [I  r. ]  st.   under  Charles  X,  sang 

Sainte  Beuve,  Ch.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  .-tinpt  I  Are. 

Ste.   Croix,  E.   G.  J.  de   Clermoul,  baron   de,  [Fr.] 

philol.  sdngt.  krb-'d' 
St.  Cyr.  L.  G.  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  sang  sire 
Ste.  Palaye,  J.  de  la  Curne  de,  [Fr.  |  wr.  H&ngt  pii-la' 
Saint  Evremont,  Ch.  Marguetel  de  St.  Deuys,  seigneur 

de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  texr-mbng' 
St.  Fargeau,  G.  de,  [Fr.J  satir.  wr.  sang  far-  gi/ 
St.  Foix,  G.  F.  Poullain  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang fb-iY 
St.  Gelais,  Melin  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  sung  g'i'-LV 
St.  Geniez,  J.  de.  [Fr.]  poet,  rang  ge-v'l-e' 
St.  Germain,  CI.  L.  cointe  de,  [Fr,]  St.  sang  ger-wdng' 
8t.  Gervais,  [Fr.]  hist,  sang  ger-riT 
St.  Hilaire,  J.  St.  [Fr.]  hot.  sang  fi-lare' 
St.  Hyacinthe,  Themiseul   de,   properly  H.   Cordon- 

nier,  [Fr.]  satir.  wr.  sang  t'i-u-sdngl' 
Saintine,  X.  V.  [Fr.]  jioet,  sdng-i'itie'  [gi'rste 

St.  Just,  A.  L.  L.  de,  member  of  Fr.  nat.  conv.   sang 
St.  Lambert,  J.  Fr.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  sang  liiny-bere' 
St.  Leu,  L.  comte  de,  formerly  king  of  Holland,  Louis 

Bonaparte,  sang  le% 
St.  Mprc-Girardin,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  rniir  g'i-rur-ddng' 
St.  Man],  Toussaint  Remond  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  in'dr 
St.  Marsan,  A.  M.  Ph.  Asinari.  marquis  de.   properly 

marquese  di  San  Marzano,  [Sardin.]  st.  sang  tu'dr- 
St.  Martin,  J.  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  sang  miir-tang'      [sang' 
St.  Non,  J.  CI.  E.  de,  [Fr.]  trav.  sang  iibng 
St.  Pierre,  J.  H.  B.  de,  [Fr.]  nat.  sang p'Vire' 
St.  Pierre  le  Clerk,  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  sang p'i-ere  le'klere 
St.  Priest,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  sang  pr'i 
St.  Prix,  Berriot,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  pr'i 
St.  Seal,  Cesar  Viehard  de,  [Fr.l  hist,  sang  re-'dl' 
St.  Sauveur,  A.  Grasset  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sang  sb-re*ar' 
St.  Simon,  L.   de   Euvroi,  due  de.  [Fr.J  hist,  sang  s'i- 
Saintine,  X.  B.  [Fr.]  poet,  sang-tinef  [11'irmg' 

Saissy,  [Fr.]  surg.  sus-s'i'  {tdn'ijo-ritxh 

Sakar  Vachtangovitsh,  czar  of  Grusinia,  sd-kdr'  vach- 
Sakolov,  [Rus.]  pai.  sd-kb-lqf 
Saladin,  properly  Salah  Eddin,  suit,  of  Egypt,  s'd-lii- 

<fi?ie  (sii-lci'  ed-d'ine') 
Salario,  A.  [It.]  pai.  s'd-l'd'r'i-b 
Salas  de  Barbadillo,  A.  G.  [Sp.]  poet,  s'd'l'ds  de  liar- 

bd-d'il'yb  [toi-'res 

Salazar  y  Torres,  A.  de,  [Sp.]   dram.   s!!-/ii-t/dir'~1 
Saleedo  de  Coronel,   G.  de,   [Sj>.]  wr.  s'dl-thefdb  de, 

kb-rb-neV 
Saldanha  Oliveira  e  Daun,  J.  C.  dnke  of,   [Port.]  st. 

s'dl-d'dn'y'd  b-Ti-vciri-r'd  e  d'd'ppn 
Salemi,  byname  of  Abdarrahman  al   Xisbaburi.    [Ar.] 
Salfl,  Francesco,  [It.]  wr.  sul'f'i  [wr.  s'd'le,-m'i 

Salieri,  A.  [It.]  comp.  s'd-Ti-e'r'i 
Salivas,  Indian  tribe  in  Venezuela.  sii-Fl'vcis 
Sallengre,  A.  H.  de,  [D.]  wr.  s'd-l'dngr' 
Sallier,  CI.  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-li-e' 
Salmeron,  A.  [Sp.]  s'dl-me-rbn' 
Salmon,  [Fr.]  inns,  s'dl-mr.ng' 

Salvan,  A.  de,  de  Saliez,  [Fr.]  fern,  rnman.  sul-vung' 
Salvandy,  N.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.   sul-riing-il'i' 
Salvator  Rosa.  (See  Rosa,)  sdl-rii'tbr  ro'sa 
Salvatoriello,  (See  Rosa.)  sal-v'd-tn-r'i-eVlo 
Salva  y  Perez.  Vincente,   [S]>.]   bookseller,   suVva  1 

pe'res  (-reth) 
Salverte,  A.  J.  E.  B.  [Fr.]  wr.  s'dl-re.-t' 
Salvi,  G.  called  Sassoferrato,  [It.]  pai.  s'dl'r'i 
Salviali  Fr.,  family  name  Eossi.  [It.J  pai.  sl'l-r'i-d'ti 
Salza,  H.  von,  grand-mast,  of  the  Ger.  knights,  zuli'sd 
Salzmann,  Ch.  G.  [Ger.]  teach,  z'dlts'm'dn 
Samaniego,  [Sp.]  poet,  s'd-m'd-n'i-e'gb 
Samari,  [Ar.]  hist,  s'd'm'd-r'i 
Sammacnini,  II.  [It]  pai.  s'dm-ma-l'i'n'i 
Sanadon,  N.  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  s'd-n'd-dbug' 
Sanches,  T.  [Sp.]  wr,  s'dn'rhes 

Saneho  III.  Mayor,  king  of  Navarre,  s'dn'rlib  wii-ybr' 
Sancho  Pansa,  the  esquire  of  Don   Quixote,  s'dn'chB 

pan' six 
Sand,  Ch.  L.  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue.  z'dndt 
Sand,  George,  (See  Dnderani.)  sling  (xiind) 
Sandeman.  [Scot.]  dissenter,  san'de-man 
Sandor,  St.  [Him;.]  wr.  s'dn-dbr  \db-ruV 

Sandoval,  Fr.  G.  (le,  [Sp.]  st.  under  Philipp  III.   s'dn- 
Sandrart,  J.  von.  [Gvr.j  pai.  zdn'driirt  [koDt1 

Sandricourt,  properly  Mezerai,  [Fr.]  poet,   s'dng-'d'r'i- 
Sandys,  George,  [Eng.]  trav.  sdmtz  or  sdn'dt's 
San  Felipe,  Y.  de,  [Sp.J  bist.  stin  fe-l'i'pe 
San  Gimignano,  V.  da,  [It]  pai.  sun  dgi-m'in-y'd'nd 
Sangiorgio,  [It.]  sculp,  s'dn  dgbr'dgi-o 
Sanguszko,  E.  [Pol]  cen.  san-goQsii'kt) 
San  Martin.  Josede,  [S.  Avner.]  sail  miir-t'in' 
Sannazaro,  G.  [It,]  poet,  s'dn-ndt-su'rb 
Sans-Culottes,  (without  breeches,)  name  of  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fr.   revolution, 

siing-ki'i-lbt' 
Sanson,  N.  [Fr.]  designer  of  maps,  siinr/sbng' 
Sansovino.  G.  [If]  sculp,  anil  arehit.  san-sb-r'i'nb 
Santagnello,  [It]  wr.  siin-tiin-yct'lb 
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Santa  Aria,  Antonio  Lopez  do,  Mexican  presid.  s'dn't'd 
an' yd 

Santa-Cruz,  Andre,  [S.  Ainer.]  st.  xdn'id '  krggth 

Santa  Hermandad,  Span,  police  for  the  security  of  the 
highways,  x'dn'ld.  er-mlin-ilikV 

Santana,         (  A.  L.  de,  presid.  of  Mexico,   s'dn-t'd'n'd 

Santa  Anna,  (     (s'dn't'd  lin'nii) 

Santander,  Francisco  de  Paula,  presid.  of  New  Gra- 
nada, xdn-t'dn-<ler' 

Snnterre.  J.  IS.  [Fr.]  pai.  sdng-tere' 

Santeinl,  J.  IS.  [Fr.]  poet,  xung-leTl/y' 

Santillana,  J.  L.  de  Mendoza,  marquis  of,  [Sp.]  st. 
san-t'il-y'd'nd 

Santini,  Giov.  [It.]  astron.  s'dn-ti'n'i 

Santoi'i.  S.  [It.J  mod.  wr.  s'dn-tb'r'l 

Sapieha,  K.  [Pol.]  prince  and  generalissim.  of  Lithua- 

Sapineau,  [Fr.]  gen.  s'd-p'i-nb'  [ma,  xiip-ye'hd 

Saraceni.  (J.  called  Veneziano,  [It]  pai.  sd-rd-che'n'i 

Saragates.  (See  Guachinangox.)  8  i-rd-gd'tes 

Sarazin,  J.  [Fr/.]  gen.  and  hist,  .a-  a-zang'  [k'i 

Sarbiew.ski.  M.  J£.  Sarbievius,  [Pol.]  poet,  x'dr-byevs'- 

Sarcone,  [It.]  wr.  slir-ko'ne 

Sargeant,  [N.  Amer.]  lyric  poet,  sard'gant 

Baron,  J.  B.  Rochart  de,  [Fr.]  math,  sd-rbny' 

Sarowiecki,  L.  [Pol.]  hist,  s'd-rb-vyets'k'i 

Sarpi,  Paolo.  [It.]  wr.  sdr'p'i 

Sarrazin,  J.  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  s'd-r'd-zang' 

Sarti,  J.  [It.]  comp.  sdi't'i 

Sarto,  Andrea  del,  (See   Yannucchi,)  s'olr'ib 

Sarvari,  Pal,  [Hung.]  wr.  shdr-vd'r'i 

Sassoferrato,  (See  Snlri.)  8as'so-fe-->,Witd 

Saugeon,  J.  M.  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  no-gong' 

Saugnier,  [Fr.]  wr.  sbit->  ef 

Saulnier,  [Fr.]  math,  sb-it'i-e' 

Saulx,  P.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  xb 

Saulx-Tavannes,  G.  [Fr.]  hist,  sb-t'd-r'dne'        [maze' 

Saumaise,  CI.  de,  Claudius  Salmasius,  [Fr.]  philol.  80- 

Saumarez,  J.  [Kng.]  adm.  sa'ma-rez 

Saunders,  J.  C.  [Eng.]  surg.  san/det'z 

Saurin,  .1.  [Fr.]  preach,  sb-rdng' 

Saussnre,  II.  IS.  de.  [Swiss,]  nat.  sbs-sure' 

Sauvages,  F.  Boissier  de,  [Fr.]  bt.  sb-v'dge' 

Sauveur,  J.  [Fr.]  math,  sb-vmir' 

Sauzet,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  st.  so-se' 

Savaron,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-vd-rong'  [rV 

Savary,  A.  J.  M.  R.  duke  of  Eovigo,  [Fr.]  gen.  sa-va- 

Savericn,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-ve-r'i-dng' 

Savcry,  R.  [I).]  pai.  xdre-r'i' 

Sayignac,  Alida  de,  [Fr.]  fem.  wr.  s'd-vln-y'dk' 

Snvigny,  F.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  jur.  wr.  s'd-v'in-y'V 

Saville,  G.  [Eng.]  lord  chanc.  xar'rille 

Savioli,  L.  V.  C.  [It]  poet,_  sa-vi-o'Vi 

Savonarola,  G.  [It]  wr.  sd-to-nd-i  b'lii 

Savot,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  sd-vb' 

Savoye,  D.  de,  [Fr.]  pai.  s'd-vo-bV 

Saxe,  M.  [Fr.]  gen.  sax 

Say,  J.  IS.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  sa  Iska-Vid/ge-ro 

Scaligoro,  J.  J.   commonly  called  Scaliger,  [It]    wr. 

Scanderheg,  (See  Castrioia,)  xcan'der-beg 

Scarlatti,  A.  [It]  comp.  tkmr-l'dt'ti 

Scarpa,  A.  [It.]  anat  sjcar'p'd 

Scarron,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  ska-tang' 

Scarsgill.  W.  P.  [Eng.]  wr.  skars'gil 

Schaaf,  Ch.  [Ger.]  wr.  shdfe 

Sehacht,  C.  P.  [I).]  med.  wr.  shdeht 

Sehadow,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  sculp,  aha/do 

Schaffer.  G.  II.  [Ger.]  philol.  xhd'fir 

Schafarik.  (See  Safarjk,)  sh'd'f'd-rik 

Schagen,  E.  [!).]  pai.  8-chii  gen. 

Schalken,  G.  [D.]  pai.  s-Z-hdl'kin 

Schaller,  J.  [Ger.]  sculp.  shal'lir 

Scharnhorst  G.  D.  von,  [Prns.]  gen.  shllrn'horst 

Schaten,  N.  [Ger.]  wr.  sh'd'iin 

Scheele,  Ch.  W.  [Swe.]  chem.  sht'lt 

Schefier.  J.  [Ger.J  wr.  sJt&ffir 

Scheibel,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  theol'.  xhVbil 

Seheiner,  Ch.  [Ger.]  astron.  shi'nir* 

Schelfhont,  [D.]  pai.  s-Wielf'Jiout 

Schelhammer,  G.  Ch,  [Ger.J  wr.  xhil'h'dm.'mer 

Scheller,  I.  J.  G.  [Ger.]  lexic.  xhil'lir 

Schelling,  Fr.  W.  J.  von,  [Ger.]  philos.  sheVlina 

Schellinks,  W.  [D.'J  p.ni.  s-eltU'lptks 

Schenck  von  Gralenberg,  J.   [Ger.]   phys.  shink  fon 

gr'd'fen-berg' 
Schenkendorf,  M.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  xlu:n"ken-dore' 
Scheremetiev,  IS.  P.  [Uus.J  marsh,  she-re-met'yef 
Scherer,  IS.  L.  J.  [Fr.]  gen.  she'rer 
Schertlin,  S.  [Ger.]  sold.  shertTin 
Scheuchzcr,  J.  J.  [Swiss,]  math,  shoich'tsir- 
Seheuren,  K.  [Ger.]  pai.  shoi'i  in 
Schevijrev,  [Rus.]  critic,  xhe-ru-ref 
Schiavone,   A.,  called    Medola.   pai.  from   Dalmatia. 
Schicht,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  mns.  shic/ti  [sk'i-'a-vb'ne 

Schidone,  B.  [It]  pai.  sl&-dd'ne 
Schikaneder,  E.  [Ger]  wr.  xh'l-k'd-ne'der 
Schilder,  K.  A.  [feus.]  cell,  shil'dir 
Schill,  F.  von,  [Pros.]  offic.  sfiil 
Schiller,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  poet,  shiVlir 
Schilling,  Fr.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  shiUUng    ' 
Schilter  J   [Ger.]  antiq.  shil'ti  ■'  [mil-man' 

Schimmmelmann,  II.  K.  count,  [Dan.]  financ.  xhim'- 


an 
s-ehou'tin 


Schimmelpennink,  R.  van,  pensionary  of  the   Batav. 

republic,  s-ehim'm  il-jiin'  n  i  u  k 
Schimpcr,  W.  [Ger.]  trav.  s/ifm/per 
Schinde>hannes,  (See  Biickle'r.)  xliin'de'r-h'dn'nes 
Schinkel,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  archit.  shyn/'kel 
Schirmer,  J.  \V.  [Ger.]  pai.  xhn-'mer 
Schiskov,  A.  S.  [Rus.]  adm.  slhs-kof 
Schlagintweit,  A.  and  II.  [Ger.]  geol.  s!ddg'int-vUe' 
Schlayer,  J.  von,  [Get]  st.  shlvir 
Schlegel,  A.  \V.  and  Fr.  von,  two  Ger.  wr.  shle'gel 
Schleiden,  M.  J.  [Ger.]  hot  sJill'den 
Sehleiermacher,  Fr.  E.  I).  [Ger.]  div.  shH'er-mci'eAer 
Schlichtegroll,  A.  H.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  shlich'le-grol' 
Schlik,  F.  count,  [Aust]  gen.  shlik 
Schlosser,  Fr.  Ch.  [Ger.J  hist,  sh'los'ser 
Schlotheim,  E.  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  .sh/oi'hzme 
Schliizer,  A.  L.  [Ger.]  hist,  shl&i'ser  ~ 
Schlyter,  C.  J.  [Swe.]  jur.  wr.  s/da't&r 
Schmaltz,  M.  Fr.  [Ger.]  preach,  shm'dlts 
Schmeller,  J.  A.  [Ger.]  ling,  shmel'ler 
Schmettau,  S.  count,  [Prus.]  marsh.  shmkVtov, 
Schmidt,  E.  [Ger.]  math,  s/imidt 
Schmitthenner,  Fr.  J.  [Ger.]  ling,  shmit'hen'ner 
Schneider,-!.  G.  [Ger.]  philol.  slmi'der 
Schneller,  J.  F.  B.  [Ger.]  hist.  n/mU'ier 
Schnorr,  Veit  H.  von  Kaiolst'eld.  [Ger.]  pai.  shno>' 
Schnyder  von  Wartensee,  X.  [Swiss,]  comp.  shnl'dir 

fon  v'dv'tin-st' 
Schoefer,  P.  [Ger.]  inv.  of  printing,  fsheii'jer 
Schcen,  Martin.  [Ger.]  pai.  xheiuie 
Scholl,  M.  S.  Fr.  [Ger.]  diplom.  s/iOlI  [here' 

Schomberg,  F.  H.  de.  [Fr.]   offic.  shom'berg  (H/iony- 
Schomburgk,  Sir  R.  H.  trav.  shom'uooigk 
Schonbein,  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  chem.  sTidhn'biiie 
Scluinhals,  K.  von,  [Aust]  gen.  s/tdtin'Jid/.i 
Schoolcraft,  H.  R.  [Amer.J  trav.  skpp/'ki-aft 
Schoonjans,  A.  [D.]  pai.  s-chbne'yan* 
Schopenhauer,  [Ger.]  fem.  wr.  xhb//>e/i-hoi(.rer 
Schoptlin,  J.  D.  [Ger.]  div.  8h&i>f'tin 
Schoppe,  A.  E.  [Ger.]  fem.  wr.  ahqp'pe 
Schoreel,  or  Schorel,  J.  van,  [I).]  pai.  s-chb'rcle  (-rel) 
Schotel,  J.  Ch.  [D.]  pai.  s-eJib'lil 
Schott,  W.  [GerJ  orient,  shot 
Schouman,  M.  [D.]  pai.  s-cJiov/: 
Schouten,  "W.  K.  [D.]  navi_ 
Schouw,  J.  F.  [Dan.]  nat.  sko-oo 
Schrijver,  P.  [D.]  philol.  s-ehrVver 
Schroekh,  J.  M.  [Ger.]  hist,  shrtfah  [rr'i-ent 

Schrdder-Devrient,  "W.  [Ger.]  actress,  shr&'der  de'- 
Schrceter,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  mus.  shrdl'iir 
Schubart,  Ch.  Fr.  D.  [Ger.]  poet,  xhoo'b'drte, 
Schubert,  Fr.  [Ger.]  comp.  shpp'beri 
Sc.htschedrin,  [.Rus.]  pai.  xhclie-d r'iue' 
Schtscherbatow,  M.  [Rus.]  hist,  .ihuher-b'd'tpf 
Sclmlenburg,  von  der,  Ger.  family,  shnp'Un-bpprg' 
Schultens,  A.  [Ger.]  div.  sliopl/this 
Schulze,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  phys.  shpplKst 
Schumacher,  H.  0.  [Ger.]  astron.  i.lipp'm'd'cMr 
Schumann,  R.  [Ger.]  mus.  slipp'm'dn  [man 

Schurman,  Anna  Maria,  a  learned  Ger.  lady,  slioor1- 
Schurtzfleisch,  C.  S.  [Ger.]  hist.  etc.  skoorts'jilshe 
Schut,  K.  [D.]  pai.  s-c/iettt 
Schiitz,  C.  G.  [Ger.]  auth.  shrts 
Schuur,  Til.  van  der.  [D.]  pai.  .t-cJipp" 
Schuvalov,  P.  A.  [Rus.]  gen.  .ihpp-ni'lpf 
Schuyler,  P.  [N.  Amer.J  gen.  slci'ler 
Schwab.  G.  [Ger.]  poet,  sflw'dbe 
Schwanthaler.  L.  M.  [Ger.]  sculp,  slnrdne'td'ler 
Schwartz,  B.  [Ger.J  monk.  inv.  of  gnnpowd.   shuiirts 
Schwartzenberg.  Ch.  Ph.  prince,  [Aust]  field  marsh. 

s!iwd}t't."in-herg' 
Schwarzerd,  (See  Melancldori .)  sjiicarts'erd 
Scliweigger,  A.  Fr.  [Ger.]  nat  shwig'ger 
Schweighauser,  J.  [Ger.J  philol.  ahu-'ig'hoi'zer 
Schweinitz,  L.  D.  de,  [Amer.]  hot  shwi'nite 
Schweizer,  A.  [Ger.]  theol.  s/iwit'ser 
Schwe.nkfeld,  K.  Silesian  nobleman,  .ihuenk"/eldt 
Schwerin,  Ch.  count  of,  [Ger.]  field  marsh,  shu-e-r'ine' 
Schylberg.  P.  [Swe.]  wr.  sh&t'jiifq1 
Scolari,  E.  [It]  fem.  wr.  xjco-l'd'i  'i 
Seopoli,  G.  A.  [It]  nat  tskb'jw-n 
Scribe,  A.  E.  [Fr.]  poet,  skr'ibe. 
Scriggi,  T.  [It!]  improvis.  skr'it'g'i 
Si'rimger,  II.  [Eng.]  jur.  wr.  skr'l.m'dge)' 
Scrofani,  X.  [It]  wr.  .ikrb'f'd-n'i 
Scudery,  M.  de,  [Fr.]  fem.  roman.  sku-de-r'i' 
Sebastian.  Ki.  [Port.]  xe-f/ds-t't-dne' 
Sebastiani,  Horace  Francois  della  Porta,  [Fr.]  st.  se- 

bd.i-fi-a'n'i.  [ed-erin'e' 

Sebuktegin  Nassereddin.  suit  se-book'te-g'in  niis'ser- 
Secchi,  N.  [It]  dram,  srk'k'i 
Seekendorf,  Ger.  family,  zek/ken-doff 
Secondat,  (See  Montesquieu,)  xe-kbiiy-dd/ 
Secousse,  D.  F.  [Fr.]  hist.  xr-kppSH' 
Sedaine,  M.  .1.  [Fr.]  poet,  se-ddne'  ^. 

Sedillat,  Ch.  [Fr.J  med.  wr.  se-dV-yb'  (.I'd-d'i-'i-yo' 
Sedlicek.  A.  [Bohem.]  math,  xe'1-id-chek 
Seetzin,  U.  J.  [Ger.]  trav.  zete-Wine' 
Segala,  G.  [It]  pai.  se'gi't  Id 
Segers.  or  Seghers,  I).  [D]  pai.  ze'gers 
Segneri.  P.  [It]  wr.  xeii'ye-ri 
Segni,  B.  [It]  hist,  sen'y'i 


Segrais,  J.  R.  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  s'e-gia' 

Seguier,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  hot.  se-g'Te' 

Seguin,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  fe-ging'  ' 

Segur,  L.  Ph.  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  se-giire'  [dd-gen-sb' 

Segur-d'Aguesseau,  L.  Ph.  count,  [Fr.]  wr.   ie-gure/ 

Seidel,  L.  [Ger.]  math,  zi'dil 

Scidelmann,  J.  [Ger.]  pai.  zi'dil -man' 

Seidl,  J.  G.  [Aust]  poet,  si'dl 

Seid   Sharal'eddin   al  Hossaini   al  Tabrisi,  (See   Mir 

Sharaf,)  serid  $hu-rafed-d'ine'  ill  hbs-su'i-n'i  al 

t'd-bi'i's'i 

Seifeddin  Gasi,  suit,  of  Egypt,  seri-fed-d'ine'  g'd's'i 

Sejournant,  [Fr.]  lexic.  se'-gonr-niing' 

Seiks,  a  people  in  East  India,  x'ikes 

Selden,  J.  [Eng.]  antiq.  seVden  [neld'xliook 

Seldshuk,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seldslmkes, 

Semelet,  N.  [Fr.]  orient,  seme-le'  [hun'nb-ritxh 

Semen  Johannovitsh,  prince  of  Russia,  xe-nien  yb- 

Semler,  J.  S.  [Ger.]  div.  zem'ler 

Semoli,  Farinello,  [It]  wr.  se'mo-Vi 

Semonville,  II.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  st.  ve-mong-x"de' 

Sempere  y  Guarinas,  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  sem-pe'ne  'i  gpp-'d- 

Senae,  J.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  xe-iuik'  [}'ifnds 

Seiiammar,  [Ar.]  archit.  se-vam'm'dre 

Senancour,  E.  P.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  xe-n'dng-kppr' 

Scnanlt,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  wr.  se-nb' 

Seiiiibier,  J.  [Fr.]  lint,  se-ne-l'i-e' 

Senece.  A.  Banderon  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  se-ne-se' 

Senrfelder,  Aloys,  [Ger.]  inv.   of  lithography,   ee'ne- 

jil'der 
Sepulvoda,  J.  G.  de,  [Sp.]  hist  te-pppl're-da 
Sequcira,  [Port]  pai.  se-kcVi-ra 
Serapion,  [Ar.J  phys.  se-i  a'jd-bn 
Sergeant,  J.  [Amer.]  st.  sar'jent 

Seiieys,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  se-rl-ax'  [dd-^ang-koor' 

Scrolls    d'Agincourt,  J.  B.  L.  G.   [Fr.]    hist,  se-'rgp' 
Serra  Capriola,  [Neap.]  St.  ztr'r'd  kd-pi'i-b'la 
Serrador.  gen.  of  the  Sp.  Carlists,  xer-ra-dor' 
Serres.  M.  de,  [Fr.]  geolog.  sere 
Serristori,  L.  [It]  statistician,  ser-r'is-lb'ri 
Serrurier,  N.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  se-rit-r'i-e' 
Servan  de  Lugny,  [Fr.J  wr.  xer-rung'  de  liin-yV 
Servandoni,  G.  N.  [It]  pai.  and  archit.  xer-van-db'n'i 
Servet,  M.  phys.  from  Spain,  xer-re' 
Serveto,  M.  [It]  med.  wr.  ser-re'tb 
Servetus,  M.  [Sp.]  theol.  ser-re'ius 
Rcrviez,  J.  RoBrgas  de,  [Fr.]  hist,  ser-tf-e' 
Sessi,  It.  family  of  artists,  ses's'i 
Sestini,  Dom.  [It]  numismat.  ses-fi'n'i 
Settala,  L.  [It]  wr.  xet-td'fd 
Settignano.  Des.  da,  [It]  archit.  xel-fln-y'd'no 
Seume,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  wr.  zoi'me 
Sevigne,  M.  de  Rabutin  Chantal,  marquise  de,  [Fr.] 

fem.  wr.  se-vin-ye' 
Sewall,  S.  [Amer.]  auth.  xpp'il 
Seward,  win.  H.  [Amer.]  st.  apo'ard 


de'lits 


eydlitz,  Fr.  W.  baron  von,  [Pr'us.J  gen.  zi 

eyfTarth,  G.  [Ger.]  prof.  z\f'fdrte 
Seymour,  E.  duke  of  Somerset,  [Eng.]  s^'mouv 
Seyssel,  CI.  de.  [Fr.]  hist  sqs-sel' 
Sdze.  N.  de,  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  she 
Sforza,  It.  family,  xfbrd's'd 
Sgricei,  T.  [It]  improvis.  sgr'it'cl'i 
Siiabur  Ben_  Ardeshir  Babegan,  king  of  Persia,  sh'd'- 

boor  ben  ar'de-slure  bd'be-gdne 
Sha'fei,  byname  of  Abu   Abdallah  Muhammed  Ben 

Edris,  [Ar.]  jur.  wr.  sh'd-fe-'i 
Shaftesbury,  A.  A.  C.  earl  of  [Eng.]  phil.  shdfts'ber'i 
Shah  Abbas,  king  of  Persia,  mil  db'ldix 
Shah  Alem,  (See  Bahadur  Siafi,)  &hq  d'lem 
Shah  Dshihan,  [Ind.J  great  mogul,  xhd  dxl,'i'h'dnt 
Shah   Mansur  Ben   ModbafFer,   king 

mlin'xppr  ben  rt\bd'h'df-fer 
Shah  Nadir,  king  of  Persia,  xlui  idi'd'ire 
Shakspeare.  W.  [Eng.]  poet,  .i/idk.i'p'ire 
Shamseddin  Ben   Ahnliekr  Kurt  suit,  of  Chorassan, 

xh'dmx'erl-d'ine'  ben  d'bvp-bekr'  koorl 
SlTamseddiji   Mohammed,' '(See    Su'xeni,)    shdms'ed- 

d'ine'  mo-ham'tned 
Shanfari,  [Ar.]  poet,  shdn'f'd-ri 
Sliawnees,  Ind.  tribe,  V.  S.  slta'v'ixe 
Shehabeddin  BenSam.sult.  si c-hd'l  ed -d'in e' hen  fame 
Sheich  al  Dshebal,  prince  of  the  mountain  in  the  N. 

Persian  Highlands.  she''ich  al  dshe'bdle 


slid 


Sheil,  [Eng.]  poet,  xhVe 
Shelley,  P."  B.  [Eng.J  r 


poet,  shil'i 
Shenstone,  ~W.  [Eng.]  poet,  fliin'stbn 
Sherahsad.  the  female  narrator  in  the  Arab.  Nights, 

she'r'd-sdde 
Sherefeddulat,  suit,  slie-rc-fed-dnp'l'dt 
Sherfeddin,  (See  AH  Yexdi,)  she'r'-fed-d'ine' 
Sheridan  Knowles,  J.  [Eng.]  dram,  xlier'idan  nbles 
ShcrifEddin  ".li  "i  "sdi,  [Per]  hist  she,  .  ■■  :fh'  sd  dim' 

ii-Vi'  yez-d'i' 
Sherif  el  Edrisi,  [Ar.]  geog.  she-rife'  el  e-dr'i's'i 
Shirley,  J.  [Eng.J  wr.  sher'li 
Shrapnel,  H.  [Eng.]  lieut  gen.  s'ndp'nil 
Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  [Eng.]  St.  xhrbxe'bur^ 
Siarezyhski,  [Pol.]  geog.  sy'dr-chins'k'i 


Mlte,fir,fall,  what,  bat— Mete. prey, help, there,her.—Pine, marine,  b\rd,fig.—Kbte,  dove,  mbre,wplf  book, lord,— Tune,  bull, y.nite.—oi, boy;  ou, house.— Ft.  u  long. 


U3S 


OF   ALL   COUNTRIES    OF   MODERN    TIMES. 


Sibbern,  Fr.  Ch.  [Dun.]  prof.  zi','l  cm 
SilHiur,  1).  A.  abp.  of  Paris,  s'i-'l.oor' 
Sibthorp,  <J.  [Eng.]  nat.  sib'thgrp 
Sihuyeh,  [Ar.]  ginm.  s'i-log'j'e 
Si  card.  It.  A.  Liicurron,  [Fr.]  gram,  s'i-kdre' 
Sieeama,  S.  T.  [It.]  cliruuul.  sik-k'd'wli 
Siekingen,  F.  von,  [Got.]  knight,  iik'kin/'gift 
Siddons.  Sural),  [Eng.]  actress"  sid'gnz' 
Sidiiiouth,  II.  [fc.ng.]  \  is.  sid'mhth 
SUlrirv,  sir  P;  [Eng.]  comm.  sid'ni 
Siebeiipfeiffer,  Ph.  J.  [Ger.]  p6l.  wr.  zVhen-pfif'fir 
j    Bii-biiiil,  Ger.  family,  zVbyldt 
,    Siegenbeck,  M.  [i->.  wv.]  z'i'gen-Jjeke' 
i    Sieye-s,  E.  J.  conitu  de,  [Fr.]  second  consul  and  polit. 

\vr.  s'i-d-yds' 
!    Slsmlnn,  X.  [Fr.]  pai.  s'i-gd-long' 
,    Sigaud  fl'e  la  Fond,  J.  II.  [Fr.]  nat.  s'i-gb'  deVdfbng 
Oigismttnd,  [Ger.]  comp.  si'gU-mggndf 
Signorelli,  L.  [It.]  pai.  s'in-yb-  el't'i 
Sigorgne,  P.  [Fr.]  philos.  s'i-go  'ivyf 
Silbcrnninn,  G.  builder  of  organs,  zil'7  er-man/ 
Silfvcrstolpe,  [Swe.]  poet,  s'il't-er-siol'pe 
Silliman,  IS.  [Amor.]  prof,  sil'i-mdn,' 
Silva  Carvalh:.,  [P: it.]  st    s'il/VU  k::r   r.trirnc 
Silva  Moucinho  de  Albuquerque,   [Port]' st.  sil'v'd 
mo-oo-siu'yop  de  ('d-hgg-ker'ke 
I    Silva  Passos,M.  da,  [Poit.]  st.  s'il'c'd  jxis'spps 

Silvcira,  J.  de,  [Port]  sea.  sil-viV'i-rii 
I    Silvio  Pellico,  J.  [It]  roinan.  s'U'v'i-b  pel'Vi-ko 
I    Siinich,  A.  [Servian,]  minis,  of  tinan.  s'i'mitsh 
I    Simms,  W.  G.  [Amcr.]  wr.  simz 
Simond,  L.  [Fr.J  trav.  s'i-mo'>g' 
Simoneau,  ijli.  [Fr.]  engr.  s'i-mb-nb'  [sd-ro 

;    Simone  <la  Pesaro,  (See"Ca?ii«mii,)  »h»5'i!(  d'dpt'- 

Simontnvicz,  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  si-mo-nb'vitsli 
i    Simrock.  Ii.  [Ger.]  poet,  zim'ruk 
Simson,  M.  E.  [Ger.]  prof.'efm'zoji 
Sinaw.  prince  of  the  Vara(n)gians,  s'i-n'df 
Sinclair.  J.  [Scot.]  wr.  siu-kldre' 
Singti,  M.  K.  K.  [hid.]  •«'»(/* 
Sintenis,  Chr.  Fr.  [Ger.]  wr.  sin'te-nis 
Sioux.  IncT.  tribe  in  Amur,  s'i-gp'  (spo) 
Siret,  P.  L.  [Fr.]  gram,  si-re'' 
Sirmond,  J.  fFr.]  wr.  s'i--mong' 
Sisebut.  It.  Sisebuto,   king  of  the  Visijjoths,  Hsebut, 
s'i-se-bpp'ib  [mbn'd'i 

Sismimili,'  J.   C.  L.  Simonde  de,   [Swiss,]   List,  s'is- 
Sioberg,  E.  [Swe.]  poet,  s'idh'1  i  •§' 
Sjiiborg,  N.  II.  [Swe.]  hist.  sh<fil'bo»g 
Sjogren,  A.  J.  [Swe.]  ling.  she%'g  cue 
Sjb'stTOili,  A.  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  s/ieii'xttfom 
S'karbek,  Fr.  Fl.  'count,  [Pol.]  wr.  skiir'lek 
Skielderup,  [Dan.]  med.  wr.  skyel'de,-rop 
j    Skiold,  king  of  Danemarck,  ski/old 
Skjoldebraml,  [Swe.]  poot,  sheil/de-briind 
Skoda.  Joseph,  [Bohem  ]  phvs.  skb'da, 
Skotricki,  [Pol-]  wr.  sko-trits'k'i 
Skrze.luski,  K,  [Pol.]  wr.  skrshe-lpps'k'i 
Skrzynecki,  .1.  geiicrallissimus  of' the   Polish  army, 

ski  s'Ci-nets'k'i 
Sicilian.  J.  [Ger.]  hist,  sli'dlin 
Sloane,  J.  [Ir  ]  hot.  alone, 
Slttwaeki,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  slb-wts'k'i 
Slbwaezvriski,  A.  [Pol.]  wr.  sib-v'd-alCins'k'i 
Sluiter.  J.  O.  [D.]  pbilol.  sloi'ter 
Smollet,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  smol  it 
Sinvth,  YV.  [Eng.]  wr.  smith 
Sne'll,  It.  [D.]  prof,  snil     ' 
Sniade.eki,  A.  [Pol.]  wr.  sn'i-it'^ets'kH 
Snellacrt.  F.  A.  [l>.]  wr.  sjiel'drte 
SnoiTo  Sturlesel),  [Dan.]  hist,  snq-'rd  stonr'teaen 
Snijders,  Snevders,  or  Snyers,  F.  [!>.]    pai.  snl'de's 
Sonne,  Sir  -I.  [Eng.]  archil,  srne  [(-e  ■,-.•) 

Snares  Caldoii'a,  F.  governor  of  Lisbon,  so-u'rex  k'dl- 

dari-  ii 
Snares  da  Svlva.  .1.    [Pn-t.]    hist,    sd-'d're.s  da  n'il'vli 

Sourer,  L.  [Port.]  sea.  sn-ii,' ie% 
■    Soave,  F.  [It.]  gram,  xo-d'ce 

Sobeslaw,  duke  of  Bohem.  m'bi/eH-tiiv 

Sobieski,  dan  III.  king  of  Poland,  so-byes'k'i 

Sohrino,  F.  [Sp.]  lcxic.  id-hrViio 

Mieiuo,  L.  Sncinus,  found,  of  the  Socinians,  sd-chVnd 

Soden.  Fr.  J.  II.  count,  [Oer.]  wr.  ao'den 

Sohn.  K.  F.  "Gei.]  pai.  zone 

Soiron,  A.  von.  [Ger.]  polit.  f-o-fi- rnng' 

Sokulnicki.  [Pol  ]  gen.  sn-lol-ifiWki 

S. dander,  I).  C.  [Dan.]  nat.  so'liin-der 

Solari,  A.  [It.]  pai.  nn-lH'i'i 

Solgev,  K.  W.  F.  [Ger.]  philos.  eoVgir 

Solignac,  P.  J.  de  la  Pimpie,  chevalier  de.  [Fr.]  hist. 
Sn-llii-i/alJ  ml!n  (.,H./77.„,/;„) 

Soliman,  Soleimari,  or  Suleiman,  [Turk  ]  suit.  tso-Fi'- 

Solimene.  F.  [It.]  pai.  sn-t'i-mc'ne 

Soils  y  Rfhadeneyra,   A.   de,   [Sp.]    dranuit.  so'l'is  'i 
Ti-lii-tle-n't't-  a 

Soltvkowfez,  d.  [Pol.]  hist.  unUti-WviUh 

Solvrjns.  F.  !!.  [Bclsr.]  wr.  Hul'mnx 

Somarokov.  [Bus.]  poet,  t-o-mit-ro'kof 

Siiminaeliini,  [Ir.]  pai.  ttfim-m/l-l.'i'lii 

Sominering,  S.  To.  von,  [Oer]  nat.  e&m'mg-rfng' 


Somoza,  J.  [Sp. J  wr.  lo-vin'ihii  [berg' 

Sonnenberg,  l'\  A.  .1.  1.  M.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  egii/nin- 
Sonnerat,  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  go-n'i-rii' 
Sonuini  de  Mononcourt,  Civ.  N.  S.  [Fr.]  wr.  son-ni'- 

n'i  de  mr-ndng-koor' 
Sontag,  Henrietta,  [Ger.]  sing,  sson'tag 
Soondees.  tribe  in  East  hu.ia,  soon'rfise 
Sopikov,  W.  St.  [Kus.]  InbWoss.'so-p'i-kgf 
Sorel,  or  Siireau,  A.  [!•  r.]  .\o-rel'  (sn-i  v'j  Xyare,' 

Sotomayor,  Fr.  F.  Carneiro,  [Port.]  ling,  so-id-mci- 
Sotzmann,  1).  F.  [Ger.]  geog.  eotn'mdn 
Soubeiran,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  ngp-bu-rd}igr  \lj"Hef 

Soubise,  Oh.  de  ltohan,  prince  de,   [Fr.]   marsh,  spp- 
Souciet,  E.  [Fr.]  math,  xoo-s'i-e' 
Soufllct,  J.  G.  [Fi'.]  archi't'.  spg'fle' 
Souille,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  sggl-ve'  (xpo-'i-ye.') 
Soulastre,  [Fr.]  geog.  spp-ldsirf 
Soulavie,  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  spp-lu-v'i' 
Soule,  P.  [Amcr.]  St.  sng'l'd 

Soulie,  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr.  sgg-Vi-e' 

Soulouque,  Fanstin,  [liiiyti,]  emp.  soo-lpolcc'      [spptt 

Soult,  N.  J.  de  Dieu,  dtd<e  of  Dalmatia,' [Fr.]  marsh. 

Soumet,  A.  [Fr.]  poet,  xoo-me1 

Sonsa,  A.  C.  de,  [Port.]  hist,  sn'sci 

Sousa  Continbo,  I',  de.  [Port.]  St.  io'ia  ko-tin'ypg 

Sousa  de  Macedo,  A.  [Port.]  hist,  nu'sd  de  md-se'dpp 

Southeote,  Joanna.  [Eng.]  south'kote 

Southern,  T.  [Ir.]  poet,  south'&m 

Southey,  E.  [Eng.]  poet,  south'ey 

Souvestre,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  spp-rentr' 

Souvigny,  Oh.  S.  de,  [Fr.]  critic,  spp-v'in-y'i' 

Sonza  Botelho,  J.  M.  de,  [Port.]  w'r!  Ro'a'd  hn-tel'yb 

Souza   Pinto   de    Magelhaes,  J.   de,  [Port.]  St.    So'z'd 

p'iii'tgg  rle  m.u-gul-y lings' 
Sowerby,  J.  [Eng.]  bot.  sov/erby 
Sozoinenos,  II.  [Greek.]  hist,  sb-dso'me-nos 
Spaendonk,  G.  [D.]  pai.  spline' dunk 
Spignidetto,  Ital.  byname  of  the  Span.  pai.  Jose  Pj- 

bera,  spun-yd-!elr(d  [Jo 

Spagnuolo,  byname  of  tiie  It.  pai.  Crespi.  span-ypp-b'- 
Spalatin,  Georg,  properly  Burckhard,   [Ger.]  reform. 

sp'd/lil-tin 
Spallanzaiii,  L.  [It.]  nat.  sp'dl-land-s'd'iin, 
Spangenberg,  A.  G.  [Morav.J  bp.  spuii"gtn,-be>,g' 
Spanheim,  Fr.  [D.]  div.  spcbi'hime 
Sparr,  0.  Ch.  von,  [Aust.]  gen.  spar 
Sparrnian,  [Swe.]  nat.  spiir'man 
Sparshall,  J.  [Eng.]  entomol.  spttr'slMl 
Speckbacher,  J.  one  of  the   leaders   of  the  Tyrolese 

revolt  of  1S09,  spek'b'd'alie:- 
Spener,  Ph.  J.  [Ger.]  reform,  spe'ner 
Sperone,  [It.]  wr.  spe-rb'ne 
Speziale,  J.  fit.]  sped-s'i-d'le 
Spiegel,  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient,  sp'i'gel 
Spielmann,  d,  II.  [Ger.]  ehem.  sp'ile'm'dn 
Spiesz,  Chr.  II.  [Ger.]  wr.  sp'is 
Spindler,  K.  [Ger.]  wr.  spind'lir 
Spinola.  A.  [Sp.]  war.  under  Philip  II.  and  III.,  born 

in  Italy,  sp'i'nb-ld 
Spinoza.  B.  de,  philos.,  (horn  at  Amsterdam,  son  of  a 

Portuguese  Jaw.  sp'i-no'z'd 
Spiridov.  [litis.]  adm.  sp'i-r'i'dof 
Spitta,  K.  G.  Ph.  [Ger.]  poet,  spit'tll 
Spittler,  L.  Th.  baron  von.  [Ger.]  Inst,  spit'ler 
Spix,  J.  B.  von.  [Ger.]  nat.  Sfiiks 
Spohn,  Fr.  A.  W.  [Ger.]  philoi.  spbna 

Sp ■,  L.  [Ger.]  comp.  spore 

Spontini,  G.  [It.]  comp.  spbn-tl'n'i, 

Sprengel,  K.  [Ger.]  nat.  spi  in"gel 

Spurzheim,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  phrenol.  spnorts'hlme 

Sqnareionc,  Fr.  [It  ]  pai.  skirnr-dtb'ite 

Staal,  K.  von,  [l;u;.]  gen.  stale 

Stahili,  Fr..  or  Cecho  rt'Ascoli.  [Ii.]  math,  sfd'bi-ti 

Stadler,  M.  [Ger.]  comp.  stlld'U  ■ 

Stadnicki,  St.  [Pol.]  gen.  Had-ints'k'i 

Stael-Holstein,  A.  L.  G.  baroncsse  de,  [Fr.]  fern.  wr. 

std-el'  hbl-stdng' 
Staanelins,  E.J.  [Swe.]  poet,  stung-Tte'li-oos 
Sf.fihl.  M.  L.  [Swe  J  wr.  stole 
Staid.  G.  E.  [Ger.]  phvs.  stale 
Stahr,  A.  W.  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  stare 
Stainer,  or^teiner.  G.  [Tyrolese,]  maker  of  stringed 

instruments,  sty  tie')' 
Stalhandske,  [Swe.]  field  marsh,  stnle'hand'ske 
Stallbaum,  G.  [Oer.]  auth.  stul'bonm 
Stiimpfli,  Jacob,  [Swiss.]  p.dit.  stempjm 
Staniewiez,  E.  [Pole.]  stan-ve'riUh 
Stanislaus.  A.  [Pol.]  king,  s'ii-ii'ix-l.'i'oos  [r,its 

Stankowitz,  St.  ai<p.  of  Carhnvitz  in  tiling,  shtan/ka-* 
Stanley.  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  stdn'h  [slaps 

Stapss.  Frederick,   attempted   to  murder  Napoleon. 
Stapsz,  Fr.  [Ger.]  stiips  [bin/' 

Starhemberg.  G.  B.  Graf  von.    [Aust.]    gen.  std'rim- 
Starov.  [11ns.]  archil,  std-'-of 
Stasevk,St.  [Pol.]  hist.  stlPssiii 

Stassart,  0.  .1.  A.  baron  of,  [IVIg.]  st.  st^s'sdrt  (  sdre') 
Staszye.  St.  [Pol.]  st.  stii'slHts 
Stiiudlin.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  prof,  sto/d'ff.ne 
Staatl'aeher.  "Werner.  [Swiss.]  ylnuf'fli-ckir 
Staiipitz,  Jiili.  von,  [Ger.]  stou,' pits' 
Steen.  J    [1>. "I  pai.  ste>ie 
Steenwijk,  II.  van,  [IV]  pai.  s'ene'r'ike 


Stel'aneschi.  G.  B.  [It.]  pai.  ste-fu-ves'H 

Stefani,  T.  de,  [It.]  pai.  fte-fii'n'i 

Stcl'ano,  (See  Giottvno,)  hte'fd-no 

Stefanovich,  \V.  [Serv.]  wr.  sU-fii'nd-viWi 

Btaibelt,  Dan   [Ger.]  comp.  stl'lelt 

Stein,  II.  F.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  st.  stine 

Stein,  Cha'Ies,  baron  von,  [I'rns.]  st.  stint 

Steiner,  (See  Stainer,)  sti'ner 

Steinheil,  C.  A.  [Ger.]  philos.  stlne'lale 

Steinkopf,  J.  I'r.  [Ger.]  pai.  st'ine'kqpf 

Steinle,  J.  E.  [Ger.]  pai    stvne'le 

Steinmar,  [Ger.]  poet,  stlne'm'dr 

Stcnbock,  M.  [Swe.]  gen.  stene'bqk 

Stenhammer,  J.  [Swe.]  poet,  stene'hdm'mir 

Stenkil,  a  Swe.  dynasty.  siene'kU 

Sten  Store,  regent  of  Sweden,  itene  stno'rt 

Stenzel,  G.  A.'H.  [Ger.]  hist.  stent'seT 

Stephani,  H.  [Ger.]  wr.  sle-f'd'v'l 

Sternberg,  A.  [Ger,]  baron,  siirn/li  § 

Sterne,  L.  [Ir.]  wr.  stern 

Sternbohl,  Th.  [Eng.]  poet,  sUrn'old 

Slerzkowski,  [Pol.]  astron.  siirU-kovs'ki 

Steuben,  Fr.  W.  baron  von,  [Pros.]  oflic.  in  the  Amer. 

revolution,  stoi'ben 
Stevenson,  Sir  J.  A.  [Ir.]  enmp.  ste'ven-sn, 
Stewart.  D.  [Scot.]  auth.  stn'art 
Stieglitz,  Johann,  [Ger.]  phvs.  st'iij'llts 
Stieler,  A.  [Ger.]  geog.  sfi'ler 
Stilling,  (See  Jung,)  stifling 
Stirner,  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  kii'iier 
Stjernehl,  G.  N.  A.  A.  [Swe.]  st.  shern'eld 
Stjernhjelm,  [Swe.]  poet,  shirn'yilm 
Stjnnman,  A.  A.  [Swe.]  hist,  sjiirn'm'dn 
Stocklleth,  N.  J.  Ch.  B.  apostle  among  the  Laplanders 

in  Norway,  stuk/flete 
Stocqueler,  S.  II.  [Eng.]  wr.  stole'keler  Utbf-fJe' 

Stofflet,  N.   leader  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendee, 
Stolbcrg-Stolberg.  F.  L.  count,  [Ger.]  wr.  siol'birg' 
Stolze,  II.  A.  W.  [Ger.]  stenog.  stqU'se 
Storch,  II.  F.  von.  [Ger.]  wr.  sturlh 
Storm,  E.  [Dan.]  poet,  storm 
Storr,  G.  Ch.  [Ger.]  theol"  star 
Stosch,  Ph.  baron  von,  [Ger.]  numismat.  stosh 
Stothard,  T.  [Eng.]  art.  slol/i'nrd 
Stradano,  J.  [It]  wr.  strd-dii'no 
Stradella,  A.  [It.]  comp.  strii-deUla 
Straet,  J.  van.  [D.]  pai.  stride 
Strakosch,  M.  [Pol.]  comp.  strdk'gsh 
Straparolo,  G.  F.  [It]  novel,  st-ii-pii-ro'lb 
Straszewicz.  J.  [Pol.]  biog.  si/a-slte'rits 
Strauss.  D.  Fr.    [Ger.]  wr.  strous 
Streckfusz,  A.  Fr.  K.  [Ger.]  wr.  strek'fops 
Striek  van  Linschoten,  baron,  [D.]  poet,  strik  van 

Hns'chb'tin 
Str'innholm,  A.  M.  [Swe.]  hist,  slrfn'holm 
Strogonov,  G.  baron  von.  [litis.]  st.' strb'g'd-nqf 
Stromer.  (See  Auerbaclt.)  strb'mer 
Strozzi,  Ph.  Florentine  patriot,  strbVs'i 
Struensee,  John  Fr.  count  of,  phvs.  stroo'en-zt' 
Strutt,  J.  [Eng]  artist  and  wr.  strdt 
Struve,  Fr.  G.  W.  von,  [Rus.]  astron.  stroo've 
Struijs,  J.  [D.]  wr.  strois 
Stnj,  A.  van.  [D.]  pai.  Strl 
Studer,  B.  [Swiss,j  geol.  stgg'der 
Stukelev,  W.  [Eng  ]  su\tiq,'s'tooke'ley 
Stiilcr,  A.  [Ger.]  archit.  sU'li'r 
Sturnaris,  [Greek,]  gen.  stoor-nd'r'is 
Stiive,  J.  K.  B.  [Ger.]  st.  siu're 
Stuvvesant,  P.  gov.  N.  Y.  stgy'v'c-iant 
Stijl,  S.  [D.]  biog.  stile 
Suard,  J.  B.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  sfi-iire' 
Suarez,  F.  [Sp.]  wr.  spg-'d/reth  [thilr' 

Suarez  de  Salazar,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  wr.  sno-ii'rrlh  de  sd-lu- 
Subich,  Stepko,  ban  of  Croatia.  si>n''l,itsli~ 
Suhleyras,  P.  [Fr.]  pai.  su-Old-rcis'   ' 
Snbov,  favorite  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  spp'lof 
Suchanov,  A.  [Ens.]  wr.  spp-chii'iigf 
Suchenwii't,  Peter,  [Ger.]'poet,  eoli'cltin-virV 
Suchet,  L.  G.  duke  of  Albufera,  [Fr  ]  marsh,  si'i-she' 
Suehtelen.  J.   P.  Graf  von,   [IIus.]  st.  from  Holland, 

zppak'tt-lin  [of  Posgarn,  zgu'kb 

Suckow.  K.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  known   under  the  name 
Sucre,  Antoido  Jose  de,  [S.  Amer.]  leader,  soo-kre' 
Sue,  E.  [Fr.]  rotnan.  si'i 
Suffren  de  St  -Tropez,  P.  A.  [Fr.J  viee-adm.  sii-friing' 

de  sang  trn-puz' 
Soger  do  Saint  Denis.  [Fr.]  st.  sii-ge'  de  sang  d'e'-nV 
Suhni,  P.  Fr.  von,  [Dan.]  hist.  ::ppni  [(.Si.^TVi') 

Stilly,  M.  de  Bethnne,  <\uo  de.    TFr.]  marsh.  Sul-yV 
-Sjiltan  AI  Dnlat,  suit,  sppl'tiine ad~dpp'laf 
Snlzer   T.  C-   [Swi  ■■ . ]  piling.  so'jiPoi: 
Stimorokov,  A.  P.  [Pus.]  poet,  soo-mii-ru'kof 
Sunder,  or  Sii  nder.  (See  Krrtnttcli,)  eppn'dir,  sun'dir 
Snradsbeddin   emp.  of  Delhi,  spp-riidsh-ed-a'inef 
Sin  let.  de  Ohokier,  10.    L.  bnro'n   de,   regent  of  the 

Netherlands,  sfir  te'  de  sno-lc'i-t' 
Snrowieeki.  L.  [Pol.]  hist.  spn-}c-r>:ets'k'i 
Surville,  [Fr.]  wr.  sin-rile' 
Survilliers,  J.  comte  de,  formerly  king  of  Naples  and 

Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  si'ir-ri'-i.e'  (si'ir-rT-'i-i.e^ 
Susenl,  byname  of  Shamseddin  Mohammed,  [Pers.j 

poet,  spp'se-n'i  • 
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Suso,  II.  [Ger.]  mystic,  epp'zi* 
Sussmeyer,  Fr.  X.  [Ger.]  comp.  zis'mi'ir 
Snwarrow,   Bymnikski,  P.  A.  W..  count  of,  [Eus.] 

field  march    sec  v.. "•'.■>/  rint-niks  a  i  Isiine 

Snze,  II.  ile  Coligni,  conitesse  do  la,   [Fr.]  fem.  poet, 
Svanberg,  Jons,  LSwe.]  math.  swdne'bc.y 
Stiartz,  U.  [Swe.]  bot.  swdrts 
Svcml  Aazesen,  [Dan.]  hist,  szcen  o'ge-iin 
Svenlnip,  G.  [Dan.]  nat.  swer'drtip 
Swammerdam,  J.  [D.]  nat.  summ'mir-ctitmf 
Swiineld,  [Kus.]  sen.  swd-nekl' 
Swanevelt.  II.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ncii'ne-ciW 
Swantowith,  more   con-cot  Swiitowirt,  nn  idol  of  the 

Old  Germans;  sw'dn'id-vi{th)t  (swtl-tbrvid') 
Swiitopnlk  I   Wladiinirowi'tseh,  prince  ofKiew,  swd- 

ta-polk.'  vlii-d'i'm'i-rb-ritsh 
Swiitopolk  It.  Michalla  Isiislawitsch,  prince  ofKiew, 

siol-tb- pblk'  nii-cluVi-ld  'i-si-nlii'viUh 
Swiitoslaw  Isorewitsch,  prince  ofKiew,  szod-id-sldf 

'i-go're-viish 
Swedonborg,  Emanuel.  [Swc]  swe'den-borg' 
Swieten,  Gerard  van.  [D.]  phys.  sw'i'tin 
Swinden,  J.  II.  van,  [I).]  philos.  swin/den 
Swjiitoslaw    III.    Wsclodowitsch,    prince   of  Kiew, 

swyd-tb-sliif'  rse-ln'db-vit.ih 
Swoborta,  P.  J.  [Bohem  ]  wr.  sicb'lb-dil 
Sydenham,  Th.  [Eng.]  mud.  wr.  sid'enham 
Sydney,  A.  [Eng.]  wr.  sid'ni 
Sylva,  D.  V.  do,  CSp.]  pai.  sil'va 
Sylvestrc,  [Fr.]  pai.  s'il-restr' 
Symes,  M  [Eng.]  trav.  si  ins 
Syv,  P.  [Dan.]  gram,  siire  _ 
Szalardi,  [Hung.]  wr.  sii-ldre-tfi 
Szalay,  L.  von.  [Hung]  st.  xu-Iii-'i 
Szamoskozl,  [Hung.]  wr.  za-m.bsli-kdil.-tlt 
Szaniewski,  [Pol.]  philos.  wr.  shan-yem'M 
Szarzynski,  S.  [Pol.]  poet,  slidr-sltins'k'i 
Szasz.  [Hung.]  i>oet,  sass 
Szaszky,  [Hiing.]  wr.  sdss'k'i 

Szczepanowski,  St.  bp.  ofKrakan,  shche-pa-nbvs'iVi 
Szeehenyi,  St.  [Hung.]  wr.  ie-chene-yi 
Szegedi,  J.  J5.  [Hung.]  wr..xe'ffe-d'i 

Szekely,  [Hung.]  chronic.  se-kely 

Szekler,  a  branch,  of  the  Magyars  in  the  mountains  of 

Transylvania,  ieke 'It >' 
Szembeck,  St.  abp.  of  Gniezno,  sliem'betsjc 
Szsmere,  Pal,  [Hung.]  poet,  se'me-re 
Szentivanyi,  [Hung.]  wr.  sen-fi-rune-y'i 
Szent  Miklosy,  A.  [Hung.]  poet,  sent  in'i-klb-sh'i 
Szenvey.  [Huns.]  poet,  sen-re"i 
Szcpeshazy,  [Hung.]  geog.  se-pwh-hd-zi 
Szilas.yi,  M.  uncle  of  the  kins  Matthias  of  Hungary, 
Szollosi,  [Huns.]  poet,  seW'-leW-s'ii  [s'i-ldd-y'i 

Szonyi,  B.  [Hung.]  wr.  stUin-y'i 

Sztaray,  [Huns.]  poet.  stii'r'd-'i 
Szumski,  Th.  [Pol.]  grain.  slippm^k'i 
Szwenca,  P.  [Pol.]  sen.  $hwe>H's'u 
Szymanowski,  J.  [Pol.]  wr.  sh'i-mii-nbcs'k'i 
Szymoaowicz,  Szymon,  [Pol.]  poet,  siii-mb-nb'vitsh 


T. 


Taabbata,  Sharran,  [At.]  psct,  tti-'dVbii-t'd  sh'dr'r'dn 
Taboada,  N.  do,  [Sp.]  lexic.  t'd-oo-ii'da 
Tabor,  J.  0.  [Ger.]  wr.  tii'bor 
Tabonrot,  E.  [Fr.]  wr.  td-bpp-rb' 
Taoonnet,  T.  G.  [Fr.]  drani.  ta-ko-ve' 
Taddu   1',   [It.]  impr>visatnx.  iiJ  ::i'l 
Ta.lolini,  A.  [It.]  sculp.  ta-db-H'nii 
Tafuri  da  Nardi,  [It.]  hist,  td-fpp'ri  d'd  niir'di 
Tagliacozzi,  C.  [It.]  stirs,  tiit-ya-kbts's'i 
Taglioni,  [It.]  funily  of  artists,  tdl-yo'n'i 
Tahureau,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  tii-ha-  W 
Taillandier,  St.  Eene,  [Fr.]  wr.  td'.-ydng-di-e'  (t'd-i- 
ydng-d'i-e') 

Taillasson,  [Fr.]  pai.  litt-yds-song'  (td-'i-ijdssbng') 

Taille,  J.  de  la,  [Fr.]  wr.  titty 

Taisand,  P.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  tasting' 

Takacs,  [Huns.]  wr.  ta-hiiuhe 

Talbot,  J.  [Ens.]  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ial'bdt 

Talfonrd,  Th.  N.  [Ens]  dram,  tal'ford 

Taliafero,  [Airier.]  st.'tbl'i-ver 

Tallard,  C.  d'Hostnn,  comte  de,  [Fr.]  sen.  tit-Hire' 

Tallemant  des  Beaux,  [Fr.]  wr.  tdl.-m.dng'  de  rb 

Talleyrand-P6rigord,  Civ.  M.  de.  ]irinee  of  Benevcnto, 

[Fr.]  st.  tii-ld-rdng' pe-r'i-gbre' 
Tallicn,  J.  L.  prcsid.  nf  the  Fr.  nat.  conv.  Ub-t£dng' 
Talma,  Fr.  J.  [Fr.]  aetor,  tiil'm'd  Imong' 

Talmonl,  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendee,  tal- 
Talon,  O.  [Fr  ]  wr.  td-lbng'  ' 
Tambroni,  J.  [It.]  poet,  tdm-b'-o'n". 
T..merlane,  etnp.  of  Tar.  tdm'er-lan 
Tamimi  al  Mokdessi,  [Ar.]  phys.  ta-m"t,'nil  til  moTc- 

des'si  [(tfiitkiiociva') 

Tancawavs.    Indian  tribe  in   Mexico,   iiin-kli-vdris 
Taney,  IX.  E.  [Amer.]  jur.  faw'ni 
Tannnhill,  E.  Seot,  poet,  taii'a-Ml 


Tantarani,  [Ar.j  poet,  t'dn-Vd-rd' n'i 

Taniieei,  B.  niarchese  <ii,  [It.]  St.  tu-npot'eh'i 

Tapia,  E.  [Sp.]  poet,  tu'j/i-ti 

Tapolesiinyi,  Hi.  v.  [Huns.]  wr.  tu-pol-chdne-y'i 

Tapuyas,  a  tribe  in  Brazil,  td-jx/p'yds 

Tarafa,  [Ar.]  poet,  td'ru-fd  {hiring' 

Tarbe  des  Sablons,  LFr.]  l'eui.  roman.  tdr-le'   de  s'd- 

Tardieu,  A.  [Fr.]  engr.  i'di  -d'i-eh' 

Target,  G.  J.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  tdr-ge' 

Targone,  P.  [It.]  engin.  idr-gb'ne 

Tarnow,  Fanny,  [Ger.]  fern.  wr.  i'dr'no 

Tarnowski,  Jan,  [Pol.]  gen.  liir-nucs'Ic'i 

Tartaglia,  N.  [It.]  math,  tdr-tul'yd 

Tartagni,  [It.]  jur.  tur-t'dwy'i 

Tartiiii,  G.  [It.]  comp.  tdr-ti'ni 

Tascherde  la  Pagerie,  Josephine,  first  wife  to  Kapo- 
lfion,  tci-slie'  de  Id  pdge-r'i' 

Taseliereau,  [Fr.]  hist,  idl'ie-rb' 

Tasman,  A.  J.  [!).]  navig.  tih'miin 

Tassaert,  F.  [D.]  sculp,  tax's'irta 

Tasso,  Torquato,  [It]  poet,  tus'ab 

Tassoni,  A.  [It.]  poet,  tas-w'rii 

Tastn.  Amable,  [Fr.]  poetess,  tux-tu' 

Tatischtscliew,  W.  [ltus.]  hist.  t'd-tisJi'cftef 

Tauehnitz.  Ch.  Cb.  T.  [Ger.]  bookseller,  t;muli'nits 

Tauenzien  von  Wittenberg.  Fr.  B.  K.  count  of,  [Prus.] 
sen.  tou'in-Wine'  ton  rit'ten-lii-g' 

Tauler,  John,  [Ger.]'div.  iou'Ur 

Tavanes,  G.  de  Saulx,  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  td-vdne' 

Tavernier,  J.  15.   [Fr.]  wr.  la-re.-iu-e' 

TchingTehing  Kons,  [Ciiin.]  adm.  clang  citing  long' 

Teallier,  P.  J.'  S.  [Fr.]  surs.  ie-ii-Vi-e' 

Tedescho,  N.  [It]  designer,  H-des'kb 

Teggi'a,  P.  [It.]  hist.  Ul'gii 

Tegner,  Esais,  [Swe.]  poet,  ienq-nera' 

Tegrino,  N.  [It]  hist  1e-g,:i'n» 

Teigninouth,  Lord,  [Eng.]  tdne-'mutlt, 

Teissier,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  tux-s'i-e' 

Tejeiro,  J.  A.  [Sp.]  minis,  of  Don  Carlos,  ie-cltr/i-rb 

Te'keli,  E.  [Huns.J  gen.  te-kely 

Teleki  von  Szuk,  [Hung.]  wr.  te'le-k'ifon  sclte 

Teleman,  G.  Ph.  [Ger.]  comp.  te'le-miln' 

Tclesforo  do  la  Trneba,  [S]i.]  Ionian.  ie-let'/T>-rb  de 

Telford.  T.  [Scot]  engr.  iil'/nrd  lUi  trpp-e'bd 

Telignv,  a  leader  of  tiie  Fr.  Huguenots,  te-Vin-y'i' 

Tell,  Wiluelm,  Swiss  patriot,  til 

Tellez,  G.  [S[>.]  jur.  wr.,  more  known  under  the  name 
of  Tirso  de  Molina,  tel'yeth 

Temcsvari,  [Huns.]  chronic,  ie-meilt-rii-ri 

Temine,  J.  [Ger.]  jur.  iim'me 

Tempelhoff,  G.  Fr.  von.  [Ger.]  wr.  tem'pe.'-liof 

Teinudshin,  former  name  of  Tshinghis-Clian,  it-mood'- 

Tenee,  U.  [Fr.]  hist,  tung-se'  \_i'une 

Tenein,  CI.  A.  Guerin  de,  [Fr.]  fern.  rom.  tang-sting' 

Tenczyn,  J.  von,  [Pol.]  poet,  ten'cluii 

Tenerani.  P.  [It.]  sculp,  te-ne-rd'n'i 

Teniers,  D.  iD.]  pai.  te-n'ires'.  with  the  Fr.  t'i-n'i-t' 

Tennant,  W.  [Scot]  poet,  iin'dnt 

Tennemann,  "W.  G.  [Ger.]  philos.  iin'ne-mun' 

Tennyson,  A.  [Eng]  poet,  Un'i-sn, 

Tenterden,  C.  A.,  lord,  [Eng.]  jur.  iin'ter-dai 

Tentori,  C.  [It]  hist.   teti-Wri 

Teodoli,  II.  [It]  pai.  te-ii'do-Vi 

Terburs,  G.  [D.]  pai.  ter-be%rg'  {ter-tlte-rb'nes 

Tercerones,   children   of  a   European  and  a  Mulatto, 

Tercier,  J.  P.  [Fr.]  wr.  ter-s'i-e' 

Ternaux,  G.  L.  baron  de.  [Fr.]  median,  ter-nb' 

Ternaux-Compans,  II.  [Fr.]  wr.  ter-nb'  kbng-pdng' 

Terrai,  [Fr.]  math,  te-rtl' 

Terrassan,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  te-rds'tong' 

Terray,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  st  ie-nV 

Tessitr,  II.  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  tes-s'i-e' 

Tessin,  Ch.  G.  [Swe.]  wr.  tes-sine' 

Tesson  de  la  Gnerie,  [Fr.]  wr.  le.-sbng'  de  la  gi-rV 

Teste,  J.  B.  [Fr.]  St.  test 

Tettenboin.  Fr.  K.  von,  [Ger.]  polit.  Ut'lin-bqrn' 

Tettoni.  L.  [It]  wr.  ttt-tb'n'i 

Tetzel,  J.,  or  Tezel.  properly  Diez,  or  Diezel,  Domin- 
ican friar,  tete'tsil  IbojA  (toi'tn-bod) 

Teutoboeh,   Teutobod,  kin z  of  the  Teutons,  ioi'ib- 

Texeira,  Tristan  Vas.  [Port]  sea.  te-s!uV'i-;-d 

Texier,  Cii.  [Fr.]  antiq.  te'c-\i-e' 

Tezel,  (See  TeUel.)  iete'sU 

Thaanip.  Tii.  [Dan.]  dram,  to'rop 

Thabib  al  Tabrisi, (See  Ilemam.)  th'd-b'ibe'  ill  td-br'i's'i 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  [Eng-]  autli.  thak'e-ray 

Thahcr  Ben  Hossain  Ben  Massab,  leader  of  the  troops 

of  Al  Mamnn,  tlid'he-  ben  Itnx-sWin  Ven  mds'siib 
Thalberg,  S.  [Swiss.]  mus.  t'dl'bi  ft 
Thamasp  Mirsa,  kins  of  Persia,  tha'indsp  m'ire/sii 
Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  t'ds's'i-ln 
Thaumas  do  Tbaumasiere,  G.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.    tu-md' 

de  tb-md-z'i-ere' 
Theallier,  P.  J.  S.  [Fr.]  med.  wr.  te-'d-Vi-ef 
Theaulon.  [Fr.]  poet,  le-o-long' 
Tlienard,  L.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  fe-niire' 
Theoeharis,  [Greek,]  st.  t'ts-c-c'iil'ris  {lbs 

Theocharonnlos,  G.  [Greek.]  lexic.  tlie-o-elta-ro'prp- 
Theodon,  -T.  [Fr.l  scnln.  le-o-dbng' 
Tlieohm.  [Fr.l  drffni.  te-n-lbna' 
Theremin,  L.  F.  F.  [Ger.]  tlicol.   te're-m'ine 


Tlu'roigne  de  Mericourt, 
lime  of  the  Fr.  revol.  i 


the  so-called  Amazon  in  the 


;v  -any   (  e  ivr-  i-koo' ' 
count,   [Belg.]  st.'iA 


Theux  de   Meyland,    ii. 

tnd-lditg' 
Thevenard,  [Fr.]  st.  iere-niire' 
Thevenol,  N.  M.  LFr.j  wr.  Urc-nb' 
Thevct,  A.  [Fr.]  cosinogr.  li-t  e' 
Thiard,  A.  Th.  comte  de,  [Pr.]  st.  ti-iire'. 
Tliibaudeaii,  A.  CI.  comte  de,  [Fr.]  List.  ii-lb-Co' 
Thibaut,  A.  F.  J.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fi-l.b' 
Thielmann,  J.  A.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  t'ile'miin 
Thienomann,  Fr.  A.  L.  [Ger.]  oinithoi.  t'i'r.e-mdn' 
Thierry,  A.  [Fr.]  hist,  fi-e-ri' 
Thiers,  E.  A.  [Fr.]  st.  fi-e  e' 
Thiersch.  Fr.  \V.  [Ger  ]  pl.ilol.  fislie 
Tliogrul  Beg  Ben   Miknil   Ben   Eeldslalt,  suit,  il.b'- 

grppl !  eg  ben  m'i'kd-U  I  en  i eld's/ippke 
Tliogrul  Ben  Arslan,  suit,  thb'grooli'en  drs'iane 
Thoinck,  F.  A.  G.  [Ger.]  theol.  th'lopk 
Thorn,  [Amer.]  sculp,  turn 
Tlioniander,  J.  II.  [Swe.]  theol.  tb-mdn't'er 
Thomas,  A.  L.  [Fr.]  poet,  tt'-md'  [z'i-008  (--.in) 

i 'l;::ma;ins,  r.r  Tli::i:t:i:jcn,    Ch    [Cer]]l-il:s     i:   m-jf 
Thomlissewich,  St.  king  of  Bosnia,  ir-miis'ie-vils/i. 
Tbomassin,  Ph.  [Fr.]  engr.  tc-»ids-:.dng' 
Thompson,  A.  [Scot.]  wr.  ttmt'sn 
Thomson,  J.  [Scot.]  poet,  ium'sn 
Thorbecke,  J.  E  [D.]  st.  ib'e'i  ik-le 
Thorwaldsen,  Albert  B.  [Dan.]  sculp.  ibre'vdld-r.in 
Thou,  J.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  top 
Thouin,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  tpp-dng' 
Thouret.  J.  O.  [Fr.]  wr.  top-re' 
Tliouvenel,  E.  [Fr.]  trav.  ipore-r.el' 
Thouvtnot,  [Fr.]  gen.  tppre'-nb' 
Thuillier,  V.  [Fr.]  hist,  t^il-re'  't'd-i^-ya') 
TliUmmel,  M.  A.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  tttm'mel 
Th;inl)ers,"Ch.  P.  [Swe.]  lot.  toone'ii  tj 
Thurloe,  J.  [Eng.]  st  tltitr'lo 
Thurlow,  E.  [Eng.]  lord  chnne.  ihur'lo 
Tlinrn  and  Taxis,  Ger.  family,  toorn  tiik'sia 
Thurot,  Fr.  [Fr.]  marine  offic.  ii'i-)b' 
Tiarks,  J.  L.  [Ens.]  astron.  Wails 
Tiekell,  T.  [Eng.]  wr.  tick'il 
Ticknor,  G.  [Amer.]  autli.  ii.k'nor 
Tieck.  L.  [Ger.]  wr.  tike     ' 
Tiedge,  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  poet,  tid'ge 
Tiepolo,  G.  [It]  pai.  fi-t'pc-lb 
Tierney,  G.  [Ens.]  ehane.  tire'net/ 
Tillemont,  L.  s:  le  JS'ain  de,   [Fr.]  hist,  fily-mbng' 

(t'i-'i-mung') 
Tillet,  J.  tin,  [Fr.]  liist.  til-ve'  •Ci-i-ye') 
Tillotson,  J.  [Ens]  abp.  1'd'l ,i-sn  {iii'ti 

Tilly,  J.  Tz.  count  of,  [Au'st]"  gen.  born  in  Brussels, 
Timoteo  da  Urbino,   [It.]  pai.  ti-mr-fe'o  Cii  ppr-!'i'iib 
Timor  Lenk,  (See  Emir  Kot/tbeddiftj)  ii'moor  link 
Tindall,  "W.  [Ens.]  div.  tin'cal 
Tinodi,  S.  [Hung.]  wr.   ti-no-d'i 
Tinteneac,  leader  of  the  Vc-ndeans,  idng-tii-ve-iik' 
Tintoret,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.  pai.  Qiacomo  Tinto- 
retto, p"operly  Eobusti,  idnq-ib-'  e'  (t'in-ib-i  et'io) 
Tipaldo,  E.  A.  de,  [It]  wr.  fi-piil'tlb  '      _^ 

Tiphaigne   de   la  Eochc,    Ch.  F.   [Fr.]   wr.    i'i-  d.ty' 
Tippoo  Saib,  [Ind.]  suit,  tip-poo  sd'ib  '  [d'ti  Id  '» bjte 
Tiraboschi,  G.  [It]  wr.  fi-rii-l  S^'k'i 
Tiraqueau,  A.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  fi-rii-l.  b' 
Tirso  de  Molina,  (See  Tcllce.)  tir'sb  de  mb-l'i'nd 
Tiselibein,  a  Ger.  family,  tisli'bine 
Tischcndorf,  L.  F.  K.  [Ger.']  critic,  ti'shin-dorj' 
Tisio,  B.  da  Garofalo,  (See  Garofalo,)  t'i's'i-b  da  tii- 
Tfssot,  S.  A.  [Swiss,]  med.  wr.  tis-sb'  [ri'/'i'.-lb 

Titien,  Le,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.   pai.  Tizhino  Ve- 

cellio,  le  t'i-s'i-dng'  (t'id-s'i-ti'nb  re-tl  el'Vi-i.) 
Tittmann,  J.  A.  II.  [Ger.]  theol.  tit'mdn 
Tkadlecek,  L.  [Bohem.]  wr.  tkiitdle-slek 
Toaldo,  Giuseppe,  [it]  math,  ti  -iit't.'b 
Tochtamish,  cliun  of  the  Tartars,  ti  bh'tii-m'ishe 
Tocqueville,  II.  A.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  tUc-fiW 
Tiikoly,  E.  count  of,  [Hung.]  itfh-i.t&ly 
Toil  so,  V.  [Sp.]  geog.   tb-J'in'i  o  Im'i-rei' 

Tofino  de  San  Miguel,  [Sp.]  nstron.  fo-fi'iio  t  e  iiin 
Toiras,  J.  de  Saint-Bonnet,  seigneur  de,  [Fr.]  marsh. 
Toland,  J.  [Scot.]  autli.  iol'dnd  liT-il-rd' 

Toll,  K.  count,  [Bus.]  sen.  t ,1 
Tollard,  C.  [Fr.]  bot.  tb-liire' 
Tollens,  II.  [D.]  poet,  tol/tins 
Tolomei,  CI.  [It  ]  poet,  ib-lo-in t'i 
Tomashek.  W.  J.  [Bohem]  comp.  ib-mii'slek 
Tomaszewski.  [Pol.]  poet.  t(-niii-slter>'l'i 
Tombasis.  J.  [Greek.]  nurnrcli,  tbm-bd's'is 
Tombe.  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  trav.  tbngb 
Tommaseo,  N.  [It.]  wr.  tbm-mti-se'o 
Tommasi,  G.  M.  duke  nf  Parma,  [It.]  wr.  torn -m  d'*{ 
Tommaso  da  Stefnno.  [It.]  ]TM.  tcm-mii'sb  dii  ile'/ii- 
Tooke.  J.  n.  [Ens.]  wr.  took  ["» 

Tophnm,  [En".]  wr.  top'hdm 
Torbido.  F.  [It]  pai    tb  'Vi-db 
Torek  [It.]  hist.  1b-',h" 
Tordenskio'd.  P.  [Dnn.]  adm.  tor'din-slMd' 
Torp-o.  J.  M.  Q  de  Llar.o  Euiz  de  Saravia,  condc  de, 
[Pp.]  st.  ib-'-e)i'yb 


Fut!,far,  fall,  what,  tdl. — MZie,p  'gy,  7;  Up,  there,  her. — Fine,mar'ine,b'ird,fij.—Ai'bte,ddve,iniJve,tcp!f,hppk,lord. —  Tun,  lull,  wiite.—oi,  boy;  oil,  7iov.se. — Pr.  i  lony 
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Tormansov,  [Bus.]  gen.  tor-man,' no  f' 

Torqueniada  Tii.  [Sp.J  inquisitor,  tdr-ke-mii'dti 
Torre,  G.  [It.]  iiliil.  tbr're 
Torreghmi,  L.  [It.]  cardin.  tbr-red-g'd'iii 
Torrev,  J.  [Aiik-,. J  but.  tjr'i 
Torrieelli,  K  [It.]  n;it.  tbr-ri-ahil'Vi 
Torrigiann,  1'.  [It.]  sculp,  ibr-rid-gd'nb 
Torrijos,  J.  M.  [Sp-]  Ren.  idr-r'i'clidn 
Torstensnn,  L.  [Sw'c]  con.  tur'stin-son 
Toschi.  1*.  [It.]  engr.  IJbs'Ki 
Tott,  Fr.  b.iron  de,  [Hung.]  tot 
Tutten,  J.  G.  [AmerJ  engr.  ioif'itt 
Touchard-Lafosse,  [jr.]  wr.  top-share' ld-fbss' 
Toullier,  C.  B.  M.  [Fr.]  jur.  wr!  tpp-Pi-e' 
Toulonseon,  F.  C.  [Fr!]  hist,  too-lbng-gong' 
Toup,  J.  [Eng.]  philol.  toup 
Tournoboiir,  A.  [Fr.]  philol.  toprne-oA/' 
Toiirnebu,  A.  [Fr.]  philol.  toorne-ou/ 
Tournefort,  J.  Pitton  do,  [Fr.']  hot.  toprnt-fbref 
Tburnemine,  R.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  tpprnc-ni'ine' 
Tournon,  Fr.  de,  [Fr.]  cardin.  too"-nbng' 
Tourtelle,  E.  [Fr.J  med,  wr.  to'o'r-tiV  [file' 

Tourvilie,  A.  II.  do  Costentin  do,  [Fr.]  marsh,  top  ■- 
Tonssaint  Bordenave,   [Fr.]   sui'g,    tppi-sdhg/  bo'rd- 
nlioe'  [lop-ver-tdre' 

Toussaint  rOnvertuw,  nesrogen.  in  Hay  ti,  toos-sdng' 
Tonstain,  Ch.  Fr.  [Fr.]  wr,  tpp-xtdng' 
Tranchino,  G.  invent,  ofa  method  to  embalm  corpses, 

trdii-k'l'nb 
Tran ir,  J.  V.   [Swo.]  poet,  trd-nere' 
Tranouszki,  Gg.  [Hung.]  poet,  trd-nb-pos'k'l 
Trail ttmansdorff,  Gor.  family,  trout'  mdns-dorf 
Traversal'!,  A.  [It.]  wr.  trd-rtr-ad'r'i 
Travis,  G.  [Eng.]  wr.  trav'ois 
Trebecki,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,  trem-l>eU'k% 
Trcilhard,  J.  prosid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.  congr.  trel-ydre' 
Trellong,  [Fr.]  wr.  trtl-yong'  (tre-'i-yoftg1) 
Trembley,  A.  [Swiss,]  nat.  irem'lli 
Tremoliore,  P.  Ch.  [Fr.]  pai.  tre-m'b-ri-ere' 
Trenck,  Fr.  baron  von,  [Prns.]  trenlc  U'pprg' 

Trendelenburg,   Fr.  A.    [Ger.]    philos.    trfn'de-'e.i- 
Tresham,  II.  [Ir.]  poet,  tres'sam  [trcs-sung' 

Tressan,  L.  E.  do  la  Vorgue,  comto  de,  [Fr.]   roman. 
Trcteau,  [Fr.]  St.  lre-io' 
Trottenero,  V.  [It.]  astron.  tret-te-ne'ro 
Trovelyan,  Ch.  E.  [Ens.]  wr.  tre-vel'l'i-an. 
Trevisani,  Fr.  [It]  pai.  tre-fi-sa'rii 
Trevisi,  G.  [It.]  pai.  t  c-vTsi 
Treze),  [Fr.J  marsh,  t  ■i-r.tV 
Trikupu,  Sp.  [Greek.]  st.  tr'l-kpp'p'U 
Trippel,  Alex.  [Ger,]  sculp,  trip'pil  [sang' 

Trissin,  the  Fr.  name  of  the  It.   poet  Trissino,  tr'is- 
Trissin  >,  G.  G.  [It.]  poet,  tr'is-s'i'no  (tr'ix'ti'i-iib) 
Tristan,  L.  [Sp.]  pai.  t.'i-slan' 

Tristan  lTIormite,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  tr'i-ntang'  Itr-mlte' 
Trivulce,  S.  J.  properly  Trivulzio,   [Fr.]   marsh,  tr'i- 

v.iW  (Irl-voold's'ib) 
Trockelowe,  J.  do,  [12ns.]  hist.  trok'ISi-lo 
Troil,  U.  [Swo.]  ceog.  irb-iW 
Trolle,II.  [Dan.]  adm.  trol'te 
Trollopo,  Fr.  [line;.]  fern.  wr.  trol'lop 
Troinp,  Cornelius,  [D.J  adm.  tromp 
Troinp,  M.  II.  [D.]  sea.  tromp 
Tronchet,  F.  D.  [Fr.]  jiis.  trdng-slte' 
Tronehin,  Th.  [Swiss.]  med.  wr.  trbng-xhdng' 
Troostwijk,  [D.J  nat.  trbxt'vlka 
Troplong,  E.  Tn.  [Fr.]  jar.  trb-plbng' 
Trotzendo'rf,  V.  Fr.  [Ger.]  sclioolmas.  trol'Ukn-dqrf 
Troubadours,  singers  and  poets  in  the  Provence  "lan- 
guage, trpo-bd-dppr' 

Trousseau,  A.  [Fr.]  mod.  wr.  trpox-so' 

Trouveres,  singers  and  poets  ill  tho   North-French 
language,  troo-viref  ^^ 

Troy,  J.  F.  de','[Fr.]  pai.  trb-ii' 

Trublet,  N.  Ch.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  trit-hle' 

Truchct,  J.  [Fr.]  mochanic,  tr&sftl? 

Tl'Uguet,  L.  J.  F.  [Fr.]  st.  tri'i-re' 

Trumbull,  J.  [Amor.]  st.  Irbin'bnnl 

Truwor,  prince  of  tho  Vara(n)giaiis,  troo'vor 

Traxton,  T,  [Amcr.]  com.  trbku'lnit, 

Tsanadi,  [living.]  poet,  cha-n'd'd'l 

Tscharncr,  J.  B.  von,  [Swiss.]  st.  tshar'nf.r 

Tscheglowitoi,  (Seo  Cneglovitoi.)  chief  of  the  Strelitz, 
cTit-glo-Vh'lb-'i 

Tsclicrning,  A.  F.  [Dan.]  st.  tsliir'ning  [nl-chef 

Tschernitscliew,  (See  Chernivhcf.)   [Rr.s.]  st.  cjier- 

Ts(c)hingis-Chan,  (See  TemudsMn.)  vKin-g'is-chane 

Tseliiniliau'sen,  Ehrcnfriod  Walter  von,  [Ger.]  math. 
chirnl/iou'sin,  [chii'gof 

Tscliitsehagow,  (See   Chichagov,)  [Eus.]  adm.   ch'l- 

Tsclmdi,  Swiss  family,  ishpp'd'i 

Tscrcnyi,  [Huncr.]  poet,  ctir-rene'y'i 

Tsetsi,  [Hum;.]  ling.  din-Ja 

Tshandalar,  (Soo  I'urii'i,)  tfthan-dli-lar' 

Tuariks,  a  people  in  Africa,  ipp-'d'ril.n 

Tuch,  J.  Ch.  Fr.  [Ger.]  orient..'  (VmS'i 

Tullendally,  (See  Laity  To!lend'(:l,)tullendal'ly 

Ttillin,  Br.  [Dan.]  poet,  tpol-l'lnc' 

Tuntarani.  [Ar.]  ]ioct,  tpp'n-tii-rii'n'i 

Tupper,  M.F.  [Erig.]  r.u'th.  toi/'er 

Turchi,  A.  [It.]  pai'.  tppr'13, 


Turconi,  Fr.  [It.]  poet,  tppr-kb'n'l 

Turenne,  II.  <ie  hi  'four  d'Ativeigue,  vicomte  do,  [Fr.] 
marsh,  tu-reii/ 

Tursot,  A.  E.  .1.  [Fr.J  st.  tin-  go' 

Turkumans,  Turkmans,  the  proper  name  of  tho  Turks, 
tppr-kpp-indnti  {tppr/c'wuns) 

Tumebo,  A.  [Fr.]  critic,  tiir-nebe' 

Tur.ies,  G.  [EngJ  wr.  turns 

Turoezi,  [Hung]  wr.  tpp-rb-ts'i 

Tiirpin,  1'.  [Fr,']  hist,  t.u-pdng' 

Iuix.in.de  Cnssc.  [It]  wr   i-:  pang'  is  krlA-se? 

Turre  Ilezzonico,  [It.]  wr.  tppr'rc.rtL-Ub'rii-kb 

Turrotin,  J.  F.  [Fr.]  thcol.  tdr-tdng' 

Tntshkow,  [Eus.]  gon.  tonUh-kof 

Tw-'Stcn,  A.  E.  Ch!  [Ger.]  thool.'  tuin'tiri 

Tvvysden,  E.  [Enu'.]  chronic,  twie'den 

Tijdeman,  J.  G.  [D.J  wr.  ti'c/e-man 

Tychson,  0.  G.  [Gor.J  orient.  tUah'sin 

Tyge  Brahe,  Tycho  <\o  Brahe,  [Dan.]  astron.  tu'ge 
bra,  t.'i'kb  de  bra  (bra'/ic) 

Tymieniecki,  [Pol.]  wr.  1'im-iie-nveWk'i 

Tyndale,  W.  [Eng.J  translnt.  'iin'dal 

Tyns,  S.  II.  [Amor.]  div.  ting' 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  [Ir.]  insurg.  tyrlcon'nel 

Tijssens',  P.  [D.J  pai.  tln'sens 

Tyszkiewiez,  J.  [Pol.]  gon.,  chief  of  the  Podolian  in- 
surrection, Vinh-kye'ritsh 

Tytler,  A.  F.  [Scot.]  hist,  tlte'/er 

Tzschirncr,  IE  Th.  [Ger.]  theol.  tshir'ner 


u. 


Uastcjon.  [Sp.]  st.  oo-dts-ie.-cltun,' 

Uccelli,  P.  [It.]  pai!  'put-nhtl'Vi 

L'den,  E.  van,  [D.]  pai.  ii'den 

Uechtritz,  Fr.  von,  [Ger.]  dram,  uuh'triis       [thci'bdl 

tFgarto  y  Larrizabal,  A.   [Sp.]  st.  po-gur'le  'i  lar-fi- 

Uggionc,  (See  Oggione.)  oot-go'ne' 

Ughelli,  F.  [It.]  wr.  pp-cjit'Vi 

E'glone,  (Soo  Oggione.)  pp-glb'ne 

Ugolino,  A.  [It.]  sculp,  and  archit.  pp-go-l'i'nd 

Ugoni,  E.  [It.]  wr.  pp-go'ni 

Ugnecione  (fella  Fiiggiola,  ruler  of  Lucca,  oo-gpot- 

cho'ne  del'ldfat-go'ld 
Uhland,  John  Louis.  [Gor.]  poof,  oo'Vdndt 
Uhlieh,  L.  [Ger.]  rational,  oo'lirji' 
Uilkens,  J.  A.  [D.J  nat.  oii'Uim 
Ukert,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  Iiist.  (m'kert 
Ulfilas,  hp.  of  the   Mioso-Goths.  translator  of  part  of 

the  Bible  in  the  Mceso-Gothie  language,  the  <ddest 

document  of  the  Teutonic  languages,)  opl'filas 
Ulft,  J.  van  dor,  [D.]  ]iai.  <falft 
Ullmann,  Karl,  [Gor.]  thool.  pol'miin 
Ulloa,  A.  do,  [Sp.J  hist,  ppl-lb'd  ^^ 

Ulloa  y  Percira,  L.  do,  [Sp.]  poet,  ppl-lb'd  'I  pr-rt'"i-rd 
Ulphilas,  (See  TJlfilas.)  ppt'Jilas 
Ulriei,  II.  [Ger.]  philos.  pol-r'itsl 
Umbreit,  Fr.  W.  K.  [Ger.]"  thool.  opm'bnte 
Umfrcviilo,  E.  [Eng.J  goog.  vm'/rc-rijlc 
Uminski,  J.  N.  [Pol.]  gon.  pp-mins'k'i 
Unzer,  J.  A.  [Gor.]  ph.  ponix'ir 
Upham,  E.  [Eng.J  hist,  up'pain 
Urbanowicz,  J.  [Pol.]  gen.  ;>pr-bd-nb'v>ts7i 
Urchan,  a  leader  of  the  Osmans,  ppr-chdn' 
Ure.  A.  [Scot.]  wr.  yoor 
Urfo,  II.  d',  [Fr.J  poet,"fo--/e' 
Uria,  A.  P.  [Sp.]  archit.  pp-rV'd 

Urquhart,  Th.  [Scot.]  wr.  'urk'icart  (-rart)  [Tllio 

Urquijo,  M.  L.  [Sp.J  minis,  under  Charles  IV,  ppr-k'V- 
Urqniza,   Juste   Jose   do,   director  of  tho   Argentine 

republic  in  S.  Amcr.  ppr-k'i'thd 
Ursini,  (See  Ot'Sini.)  ppr-s'i'it'i 
Ursins,  (Seo  Orsini.)  vr-:.dng' 
Ilrvillo,  (Sec  Dumont  d' Urville,)  iir-v"d&' 
Uschakow,  Eus.  family,  pp-shd-kof 
Ussio,  M.  d",  [Fr.]  wr.  us-'s'i' 
Ussieux,  L.  d  ,  [I  r.]  wr.  us-x'i-cTi' 
Ussin:;,  Tage  Algreeii-,  [Dan.]  jur  .pps'spng 
Ustariz,  [Sp.J  wr.  pp-std-'r'ilh' 
Usteri,  1'.  [Swiss,]  st.  pps'tc-r'i 

Utzschneider,  Joseph  Von.  [Davav.]  sCppis'shnl'der 
Uwarow,  S.  [Eus.]  archieol.  pp-vd'rof' '  [/is-rel' 

Uxolles,  N.  Ghalon  du  EI6,  marquis,  <V.  [Fr.]  marsh. 
Uiilenbroek,  J.  [D.J  orient.  oi'lc:i-brppk' 
Uijtcwael,  J.  [D. )  pai.  oi'tr-va/e' 
l"z,  John  Peter,  [Ger.]  poet,  oris  Wie'dli 

Uzeda,  [Sp.J   duke  and  minis',  under  Philip  1II.~oiv- 


Tacca-BerHncrhieri,  [It.]  sur^.  rdJc'kd  bzr-tin-g'i-e'r'i 
Vaccaro,  A.  [It.]  pai.  vdk-kd'rb 
Vacheres,  (See  11  mbaud  da  Vachircs,)  vd-sharc' 
Vade,  J.  J.  [Fi-.J  poet,  id-de' 
Vaen,  0.  van,  [D.J  pai.  vdne 

Vagn,   Perino  del,  properly  Buonacoorsi,  fit  ]   pai. 

v'd'gd  [vd'hu-ii'l 

Valiabi,  Muhammcd  Abdul,  founder  of  tho  \  ababites, 


Valiedi,  byname  i  f  Abu  Hassan  Ali  lien  al  Kishaburi, 

[Ar.]  wr.  vii'ht-d'i 
Yalil.  M.  [Nor.]  hot.  idle  /^ 

Vaillant,  S.  [It'.J  hot.  ra/.-i/ang'  (rii-i-t/anrf) 
Viiirasse  d'Alais,  1).  [Fr.]  roman.  ru-rii**'  uu-W 
Yah  al  Kashcfi,  (Soo   ll(,snain    Yuedh.)  taTis  al  ka- 
Yaissotto,  J.  [Fr.J  l.isl.  vdx-fef'  I'M-J'i 

Valadier,  J.  [it. J  archit.  rd-lu-d'i-*.' 
Vnlart,  J.  [Fr.J  wr.  rd-Uirt'  \tl  rV 

Val  Caicol,  P.  A.  count  Lanarcs,  [Sp.]  antiq.  x'dl  k'dr- 
Valckcnaer,  L.  K.  I  D.J  philol.  val'ke-ndre 
Valdcs.  J.  M.  [Sp.]  poet,  rul-dt^ 
Yahlez-Loal,  [Sp.J  pai.  rlil-rrUi'  Ir-Ul' 
Yaloe,  S.  Ch.  [Fr.J  marsh,  ru-le' 
Valentini,  G.  W.  faron  von.  [Prns.]  gen.  vii-len-WnK 
Valentijh,  F.  [D.]  wr.  rd'lin-Vnie 
Yalotto.   J.    L.  do  Nogaiet  de  la,  duke  of  tjicinon, 

[Fr.]  con.  rd-let' 


Tiilid,  [Ar.]  caliph,  va-Rd' 
Valid  lion  Yesid,  [Ar.]  co"' 


[Jon.  in'-t 
varn'liu-gin 


ilipl),  ra-l'id'  leu  rr-iid' 
Valla,  L.  [It.]  wr.'viil'la 
Valladares  y  Sotomnyor,  A.  [Sp.]  dramat.   vdl-yu- 

dd'/ri  'i  nh-tb-md-xur'  ^_^ 

Vallauii.  T.  [It.]  philol.  ■vnl-la-oo'i'i 
Vnllo,  Pietro  della,  [It.]  trav.  r'dl'lt 
Valles,  P.  de,  [Sp.]  wr.  •c'dl'yea 
Yalliere,  (Soo  La  Valliere  )  la-Ti-eret 
Vallisnieri,  A.  [It.]  nat.  rul-l'ix-n'i-t'ii  [shd-Tis' 

Vallon  Chalys,   M.    E.   C._  do,  [Fr.J  poetess,  vii-Uyv' 
Valmagini,  [It.]  archit.  I'dl-mdd-gVn'i  [rb-?ndre' 

Valmont  de  Romaic,  J.  Ch.  [Fr.]  wr.    ral-mang'  de 
Valperga,  De  C.  [Picdm.]  math,  rdl-pei'gii 
Valsecchi,  [It.]  pai-  rdl-itk'lu 
Valyi,  [Hmiff.]  wr.  rdlt-i/i 
Valz,  Eonj.  [Fr]  astron.  v'dU  . 
Vanbrugh,  J.  [Eng.J  ilramat.  nan'hrxig 
Vancouver,  G.  [I'.na.J  sea.  xaiikpo'rer 
Vandamme,  D.  J.  [Fr.J  marsh,  vang-dam' 
Vanilorlyn,  J.  [Amei.J  art.  rdn-d'er-lin 
Van  der  Menlen,  (Seo  Marten.)  von  o'er  mta'lin 
Van  Dyek,  (See  Byck.)  [D.J  pai.  van  dike 
Vangerow,  K.  A.  von,  [(ioi.J.jur.  van"ge-r6 
Vaniore,  J.  [Fr.]  poet,  ru-in-cre' 
Vanieri,  [It.]  wr.  rd-n'i-e'r'i 
Vanini,  E.  [It]  wr.  r!i->rt'ni 
Vanni,  F.  [it.]  pai.  r'dn'ii'l 
Vannior,  \.  A.  [Fr.]  ling,  va-n'i-e' 
Vannoccio,  [It.]  wr.  rdn-nbt\lb 
Vannucchi,  P.   commonly  called  Andrea  del    Sarto, 

[It.]  pai.  rdn-nppk'k'l  [nppi'ch'i 

Vannucei,  Pietro.   called  Eerudno,    [It.]    pai.   van- 
Van  Schoutcn,  [D.J  nav.  van  schou'iin. 
Vansittnrt,  N.  [Enc]  ebanc.  ravxit'tart 
Varclii,  E.  [It.]  hist,  and  poet,  var'k'i 
Varela,  [Sp.J  poet,  rd-re/d 
Vargas,  L.  do,  [Sp.J  pai.  tar'gan 
Varignon,  P.  [Fr.J  math,  id-'in-h'bng' 
Varillas,  A.  [Fr.J  hist.  rd-ril-Uh' 
Varin,  Q.  [Fr.J  engr.  rd-rdng' 
Varnhagen  von  Enso,  K.  A.  [Gor]  wr. 
Varotari,  A.  [It.]  pai.  vd-rb-td'r'i 
Vasa,  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  vd'sd 
Vasari,  G.  [It.]  pai.  etc.  vd-sd'r'i 
Vasco  do  Ganui,  (Seo  Gennct.)  rdn'kb  de  gd'nid 
Vasooneellos,  F.  (le,  [Port.]  poet,  rdx-kong-trl'lops 
Vascosan,  M.  do,  [Fr.J  print,  rdx-kii-sdng' 
Vasquez,  A.  [Sp.]  pai.  ri's'/.elh 
Vatablo.  Fr.  [Fr.J  wr.  va-iull' 
Vator,  John  Sevorin,  [Gor.J  thool.  fa'tir 
Vatismonil,  [Fr.]  st.  ■ra-1'i-inc-u'U' 
Yatont,  J.  [Fr.J  wr.  rd-too' 
Vattel,  E.  do,  [Swiss,]  wr.  x'd-ttV 
Vattemare,  Alex.  [Fr.]  inter,  agt.  vat-mare? 
Vau,L.  do,  [Fr.J  archit.  rb  [rb-bdng' 

Vauban,  S.  lo  Prestro,  seigneur  de,  [Fr.J  marsh,  etc. 
Vauhlanc-Viennot,   N.   M.   comto   do,   [Fr.]   st.    to- 

bldng'  t'i-e-nb' 
Valicanson,  J.  Ac,  [Fr.]  median,  rf-kdnrr-stng' 
Vaudoneourt,  G.  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  ib-dung-kpcr' 
Vauiloycr,  [Fr.]  archit.  rb-db-d-ic' 
Vaiulrouil,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  st.  rn-d.  '&!</' 
Vangclas,  CI.  F.  de,  [I  v.]  cram,  rigc-l'd/ 
Vaaghan,  Th.  Weisht,  [Eng.]  goog.  ranc 
Vaugondy,  E.  do.  [Fr.J  designer  i.l'maps,  iti-gbng-cTi' 
Vaiiqnelin  do  la  Frcsnayc,  J.,  an  old  Fr.  pott,  tike- 

lang'  de  Id  f.  e-vd' 
Vantier,  [Fr.J   wr.  rb-t'i-r'  [rc-ndrg' 

Vauvenargues,  L.  Clapior,  marquis  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  t'S- 
Vauvillicrs,  J.  F.  [Fr.J  philol.  rf.-r'rt-re'  (lo-r'i-'i-yi') 
Vaux,  Noel  clu  Jourda,  comto  do,  [Fr-J  mar.-h.  rb 
Vauxollos,  S.  J.  Eonrlot  de,  [Fr.J  wr.  nosssV 
Vavasseur,  Fr.  [Fr.J  poot,  vd-vasseTtr1  [vds 

Vaz,  Tristan,  [Port.]  discov.  of  the  l.-lc  Puerto  Santo, 
Vocchi.  G.  do,  flt.l  pni.  rek'ki 
Vecchia,  P.  della,  [It.]  pai.  rck'l.'i-d 
Vecchiotti,  G.  [It.]  chronol.  rrk-k'i-rt'Ci 
Vocelli,  T.  [It.J'pai.  re-ckt'Tl  [db're 

Vccellio  da  Cadoro,  T.   [It.]  ]»ai.  xt-dicl'Vi-H  ad  k& 
Vcdova,  G.  [It]  hiog.  rn'di-vd 
Veen,  0.  van.  [D.J  pai.  iene 
Vocra  Carpio,  L.  F.  <\c.  [Sp.]  poet,  fi'gd  kdr'p'i-6 
Voit,  P.  [Gor.]  poet,  t'in 
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Velasquez,  L.  J.  [Sp.]  wr.  fe-lus'kei?i 

Velasquez  do  Silvu,  D.  [Sp.]  pai.  ve-lun'keih  de  sil'rd 

Vel.le,  Oh.  Fr.  van  iler,  [Ge.r.]  wr.,  the  German  Wal- 
ter Scott,  fil'de 

Veldeke,  II.    von,   [Ger.]  poet,  fil'de-ke 

Velly,  P.  F.  [Fr.]  last.  «((i' 

Vclpean,  A.  A.  L.  M.  [Fr.]  niecl.  wr.  rel-pb' 

Vcltheim,  A.  F.  count,  [Ger.]  mineral. felt'7time 

Velthnijsen,  L.  [D.]  wr.  vilVhoi'zin 

Venddme,  L.  J.  due  <le,  [Fr.]  gen.  rung-dome' 

Vendramini,  A.  doge  of  Venice,  len-drd-m'i'n'i 

Venegas,  [Sp.]  gen.  re-ve'gus 

Venenr,  [Fr.]  wr.  ve-niUlr' 

Veneziano.  (S?e  Saraceni.)  rc-ved-s'i-d'nb 

Veniero,  (See  Muffei.)  re-n'i-e'ib 

Ventadour,  B.  de',  [Fr.]  poet,  rang-til-dopr' 

Vontenat  E.  P.  [Fr.]  hot.  riiiigt-nd' 

"Vcntimi.,lia.  G,  prince  of  Bxlmont,  Sicilian  patriot, 
ren-t'i-m'il'ya 

Vorard,  Antoine,  [Fr.]  print,  re-rare' 

Verastegni,  leader  of  the  Sp.  Carlists,  re-rii'ste-g'i 

Verbricz.  [Hung.]  jar.  wr.  <eer'be%U 

Verboecklioven,"  E.  [Flanrl.]  poet,  rer'bopk-hb'ren 

Verbruggen,  G.  P.  [IX]  pai.  re--bi<fiig'geu 

Verendael,  N.  [D.]  pai.  ve'rin-d'dle' 

Vergennes,  Oh.  Gravier,  cointe  de,  [Fr.]  st.  rer-gen' 

Verger,  V.  [Fr.]  ling,  rer-ge' 

Verged,  P.  P.  [It.]  hist,  re.d-ge'r'i 

Vergier,  J.   [Fr.]  poet,  vei'-g'i-e' 

Vergniaud,  P.  V.  presid.  of  the  Fr.  nat.conv.  rern-yb' 

Verhuel,  Ch.  II.  eomto  de,  [D.]  st.  etc.  rer-u-el' 

Verieourt,  K.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  re-r'i-kppr' 

Vermeyen,  John  van,  [D.]  pai.  ver-ml'en 

Vermigli,  P.  At.  [It.]  wr.  rer-m'il'y'i 

Vermiglioli,  G.  B.  [It]  antiq.  rer-mV-y'i-bTi 

Vermond,  abbe  de,  instructor  of  Marie  Antoinette  of 
France,  rer-mbng' 

Verne t,  H.  [Fr.]  pai.   ver-ne' 

Vernoy,  G.  .1.  du,  [Fr.]  anat.  ref-mV 

Vernier,  P.  [Fr.]   chaplain,  rer-n'i-e' 

Vernon.  G.  de.  [Fr.]  wr.  rer-nimg' 

Veron,  Louis,  [Fr.]  wr.  re-rong' 

Veronese,  Paolo,  (See  Cagliari,)  pa/o-lo  ve-rd-ne'se 

Verpeau,  [Fr.]   wr.  rer-pb' 

Verplanck,  G.  C.  [Amer.]  auth.  v'er-plangk 

Verri,  count  Alexander,  [It.]  wr.  rer'r'i  _     ,_, 

Verrochio,  A.  [It.]  pai.  and 'scnlp.  ver-rb'k'i-6 

Verschuuring,  II.  [D.]  pai.  rer-s-chii'rhig 

Verseghi,  F.  [Hung.]  poet,  rer'xhe-g'i 

Verstolck  van  Soelen,  J.  G.  [D.]  st.  ver-stgW  van 
noo'lin  \h&f 

Vertot   d'Aubcenf.   R.  A.  de,    [Fr.]   hist,  rer-ib'  db- 

Vesalius,  A.  [Ger.]  anat.  re-sii'ii-nos 

Vcselenyi,  F.  [Hung.]  wr.  rc-she-leue'yi 

Vespucci,  Amerigo.  [It.]  sea.  in  Span,  and  Portug. 
service,  re  t-poot'eh'i 

Vestris,  G.  A.  B.' dancer  at  Paris,  vt-str'is' 

Veszpremi,  [Hung.]  wr.  ren-pi  e-m'i 

Vettori,  P.  [It.]  wr.  ret-ta'ri  [krone 

Veyssiero  de  la  Croze,  M.  [Fr.]  wr.  vus-s'i-ere'  da  I'd 

Vial  du  Clairbois,  [Fr.]  math,  r'i-'dl'  du  kldre-bb-ll' 

Viali,  L.  R.  [It.]   pai.  r'i-u'l'i 

Viani,  M.  [It.]  pai.  tri-a'n'i 

Viardot.  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  ri-ur-db' 

Viand,  M.  T.  [Fr.]  poet,  v'i-b' 

Vicari,  II.  von,  abp.  of  Freiburg,  r'i-k'd'r'i  [sen'te 

Vicente,  Gil.  called  the  Port.  Piautus,  [Port.]   wr.  v'i- 

Vicq  d'Azyr,  F.  [Fr.]  anat.  vVc  dd-zire' 

Vieo,  G.  B.  [It.]  wr.  ri'kb 

Victoria,  Eng.  queen,  rik-tb' ri-'d  [pe-rdng' 

Victor-Perrih,  duke  of  Belluno,  [Fr.]  marsh,  vile-tor' 

Vidaillan,  [Fr.]  hist,  v'i-ddl-y'dng'  (vi-diPi-ycing') 

Vidal,  P.  [Fr.]  poet,  ri-ddl' 

Viclaure,  [Fr.]  hist,  ri-dbre' 

Vidocq,  E.  Fr.  [Fr.]  advent,  etc.  v'i-dbic' 

Vieilleville,  [Fr.]  marsh,  riely-r'ile'  (v'i-e-i-r'iler) 

Vieillot,  [Fr.]  nat.  ri-el-yo'  'ri-e-i-ijb') 

Vieira,  [Port.]  wr.  v-'i-u'i-rd 

Vieira  de  Castro,  [Port.]  st.  v'i-ii/'i-ra  de  kds'trpp 

Vien,  J.  M.  [Fr.]  pai.  r'i-dng' 

Viennet,  J.  P.  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  vt-e-nre' 

Viera  y  Clavijo,  J.  D.  [Sp.]  hist,  r'i-e'r'd  'i  klu-vVchb 

Vieta,  Fr.  [It.]  math,  ifi-e't'd 

Vieussens,  Pv.  [Fr.]  wr.  vi-eas-s'dng' 

Vieuxtemps,  II.  [Bel::.]  violinist,  v'i-tfh-tang' 

Vieweg,  II.  Fr.  [Ger.]  bookseller,/'i'w0 

Vieyra,  A.  [Port.]  ling,  r'i-d'i-ra 

Vigand,  or  Wigand,  J.  [Ger.]  div.  v'i'gdndt 

Vignier.  N.  [Fi'.]  hist,  v'in-ye' 

Vignola,  G.  B.  [It.]  archit.  rhi'yb-l'd 

Vignoles,  A.  do,  [Fr.]  hist,  fin-yble1 

Vignon,  01.  [Fr.]  pai.  rin-ybng' 

Vigny,  A.  de,  [Fr.]  roman.  v'in-y'i' 

Vihiers.  presid.  of  a  Fr.  club  of  Jacobins,  r'i-'i-yt' 

Vilain  XIV.,  Ch.  cnmte  de.  [Belg.]  st.  vi-lang' 

Villadan,  J.  N.  de,  [Sp.]  hist,  r'U-ya-dibi' 

Villaflor, M.  do,  [Port.]  gen.  r'il-lii-fibr'  {lb'bb.9 

Villalobos,  Vicente  de  los  Reves  de,  TSp.]  sea.  v'il-y'd- 

Vilhdpandi,  J.  B.  [Sp.]  wr.  ril-yul-piin'dl 


Villain,  G.  [It.]  hist.  v'il-lu'n'l 

Villanueva,  J.  1j.  [Sp.]  patriot,  r'il'yu  npp-e'vtl 

Villareal,  B.  adjutant  to  Don  Carlos,  vd-yd-i  t-'dV 

Villaret,  CI.  [Fr.]  hist,  ri-lu-ie' 

Villars,  L.  II.  due  de,  [Fr.]  marsh,  r'i-lure' 

Villebrune,  Le  Febure  de,  [Fr.Jphilol.  r'ile-brune' 

Yille-Coinblain,  [Fr.]  hist,  v'ile-kbng-bidng' 

Villefossc,  II.  de,  [Fr.]  mineral,  ii'ile-foss' 

Villefroy,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  orient,  r'ile-frbrd' 

Villegas,  (See  Quevedo  y  Villegax,)  r'il-ye'giti 

Villehardouin,  G.  de,  [Fr.]  hist.  r'Ue-hdr-dpp-dng' 

Villele,  J.  comto  de,  [Fr.]  st.  x'i-UW 

Villemain,  A.  F.  [Fr.]  st.  v'ile-mdng' 

Villena,  E.  de,  [Sp.]  dram,  v'll-ye'vti 

Villenenve   Bergemont,   L.   F.   de,   [Fr.]   hist,   x-'ile,- 

ndhve'  bcrge-mbiig' 
Villeroi,  Fr.  family,  rVe-rb-ii' 
Villers,  Ch.  F.  D.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  rU-Jers' 
Villevault,  [Fr.]  jur.  wr.  r'ile-rb' 
Villiersde  ['Isle  Adam,  Ph.   grandmaster  of  the  order 

of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  v'il-ye/e'  de  Vile  d-ddng' 
Villoison,  J.  B.  G.   d'Ansso  de,   [Fr.]  philol.  v'i-lo  re- 
Villon,  Fr.  [Fr.]  poet,  r'il-ybng'  (v'i-'i-ybng')      Lzong 
Villoteau,  [Fr.]  wr.  m-lb-to' 
Viinont,  J.  [Fr.]  physiolog.  r'i-mbng' 
Vincent,  T.  [Eng.]  div.  win/sent  [k'd-mb 

Vincenzo  d'Alcamo,  old   it.  poet,  r'in-climd'sb  ddl'- 
Vinci,  L.  da,  [It.]  pai.  and  archit.  v'ili'clii 
Vincke,  Fr.  L.  W.  Ph.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  j'W'ke 
Vinekebooms,  D.  [,D.]  pai.  vi>i"ke-lums 
Vinet,  A.  [Fr.]  wr.  v'i-tie' 
Viola,  A.  [It]  comp.  ■v'i-b'Ui 
Viotti,  G.  B.  [It]  violin,  r'i-bi'i'i 
Virag,  B.  [Hung.]  poet,  vi-r'dg 
Virey,  J.  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  v'i-rd/ 
Virues,  Chr.  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  vi-roo-ta' 
Vischer,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  wr.  ffsJter 
Viseonti,  G.  G.  duke  of  Milan,  r'is-kbn'Ci 
Visdelou,  CI.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vide-lop> 
Visscber,  J.  [D.]  pai.  vis&'<3Ur 
Vitet,  L.  [Fr.]  wr.  vi-tt' 
Vitez,  M.  [Hung.]  poet,  r'i-feze 
Vitkovics,  M.  [Hung.]  poet, -o'U'Jco-vitsh 
Vitre,  A.  [Fr.]  print,  v'i-tit' 

Vittement,  J.  [Fr.]  wr.  xite-mung'  [r'i-il 

Vittorir,  Fernandez  Guadelupe,  Mex.  presid.  v'it-io'- 
Vivaldi,  U.  [It.]  sea.  vi-vul'di 
Vivar,  (See  Cid  el  Compeador,)  r'i-var' 
Vivaros,  Fr.  [Fr.]  engr.  lii-va-rcis' 
Vivarino,  B.  [It]  pai.  r'i-vU-r'i'no 
Vives,  J.  L.  [Sp.]  wr.  -v'i'res 

Vivian,  Richard  Hussey,  lord.  [Br.]  offic.  ■viv'i-un 
Viviani,  V.  [It]  math,  r'i-v'i-d'ii'i 
Vivien,  J.  [Fr.]  pai.  m-vi-dng' 
Voet,  J.  [D.]  jut.  wr.  vppte 
Vogel,  J.  K.  Chr.  [Ger.]  wr.  fb'gil 
Vogl,  J.  N.  [Ger.]  poet/ofi-Z 
Vogler,  G.  J.  [Ger.]  mils,  jbg'ler 
Voigt,  J.  [Ger.]  hist ./  ogt 

Viiriismarty,  M.  von,  [Hung.]  poet,  ■vea-reas7i-mar-fi 
Voirol,  [Fr.]  gen.  vb-'d-roV 

Voisenon,  CI.  II.  de  Fusee  de,  [Fr.]  poet,  •vb-ds-nbng' 
Voisin,  J.  F.  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  rb-u-zdng' 
Voiture,  V.  [Fr.]  poet,  tb-a-ture' 
Volkoff,  T.  [Rns.]  dram,  vol'kof 
Volney,  C.  F.  Cliasseboenf,  cointe  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  vbl-nd' 
Volpato,  G.  B.  [It]  en:rr.  xbl-pd'tb 
Volta,  A.  [It]  nat  %'bl'til 

Voltaire,  F.  M.  Aronetde,  [Fr.]  poet  etc.  •cbl-tdre' 
Von  Buch,  Leopold,    [Ger.]  geolog.  (See  Such.)  fori 
Vondel,  Joost  van  der,  [D.]  poet  vyn'dil  [bpoch 

Vonwisin,  [Rus]  poet, .fdn-v'i's'in 
Voorbroek,  J.  Perizonius,  [I).]  philol.  vbre'brppk 
Vosgien,  [Fr.]  geogr.  rb-g'i-dng' 
Vossius,  or  Vos,  G.  J.  [D.]  philol.  vgs's'i-pps,  %os 
Vosz,  J.  II.  [Ger.]  poet,/oS 
Vouet,  S.  [Fr.]  pai.  vpo-e' 

Vouticr,  [Fr.]  wr.  vpp-i'i-e'  rmy 

AToyer  de  Paojmy,  M.  R.  de,  [Fr.]  st.  vb-ii-ye'  de  pb- 
Vries,  Hieronymus  van.  [D.]  wr.  vr'is 
Vroon,  II.  C.  [D.]  pai.  vibiie 
Vulpius.  Ch.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  xpol'p'i-pps 
Vulson,  M.  de.  sieur  de  la  Colomb'iere,  [Fr.]  vn.  on 

heraldry,  vul-ubng1 


w. 


"Wach,  "W.  Ch.  [Ger.]  pai.  r'dch 

Wachler,  J.  Fr.  L.  [Ger.]  hist,  viich'ler 

■\Vackernasrel,  K.  II.  W.  [Ger.]  wr.  vdk'ker-na'gel 

Waclaw,  duke  of  Poland,  rutx'ldf 

Wiitscheslaw  Wladimirowitsch,  prince  of  Kicw,  rut- 

shes-lav'  vlu-d'i'trii-ib-viWi 
Wagenaer,  .".  [D.]  hist.  r'd'gt-vUre 
AVagenseil,  J.  Chr.  a  learned  German,  ru'gen-zile' 
"Wagborn.  T.  lieut.  [Brit.]  navv.  uag'hum 
Wagner.  Ernst  [Ger.]  poet,  riifi'ri  ■ 
Wahlenberg,  G.  [Swe.]  hot.  ru'len-lerg' 


Wailly,  N.  F.  [Fr.]  gram,  r'dl-y'i'  (rd-'i-y'i') 

Walckenaer,  Ch.  A.  baron  de.  [IX]  nat.  vu/ke-iidre 

Waldeck,  Chr.  A.  [irince  of,  [Ausi.]  gen.  idUuik 

Waldemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  tdl'de-mllr 

Waldo,  Peter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  "the  Waldenses, 

Waldstein,  (See   Wallemteiv,)  ru/dt'ftliie        [tul'do 

Wallaszky,  P.  [Hung.]  wr.  riil-l'ds-ki 

Wallenstein,  Albeit"  count  of,  properly  Waldstein, 
[Aust.]  gen.  rul'liu-stine' 

Waller,  E.  [Ens.]  poet,  woVer 

Wallin,  J.  0.  [Swe.]  wr.  rul-line' 

Walmoden,  Louis,  count  of,  [Aust]  gen.  xul'mb-dtn 

Walsh,  Robt.  [Amer.]  wr.  vahh 

Walter,  J.  G.  [Ger.]  anat.  vul'tir 

Waltlier,  N.  [Ger.]  astron.  r'dl'iir 

Waltber  von  der  Vogelweido,  [Ger.]  poet,  ■vtil'terfgn 
dirfb'ge!-i)Vde 

Walton,  Isaac,  [Eng.]  wr.  on  angling,  ual'tn, 

Wanker,  F.  G.  [Ger.]  tlieol.  i-t!n"kir 

Wappers,  G.  [D.]  poet,  rup'pers 

Warburton,  E.  B.  G.  [Ir.]  auth.  var'Ver-tn 

Wargentin,  Peter,  [Swe.]  wr.  rur'yen(gen)-Cine' 

Waring.  E.  [Eng.]  wr.  uar'ing 

War-ton,  J.  and  T.  [Eng.]  poets,  vgr'tn, 

Warwick,  R.  Nevil,  earl  of,  wa^'ik 

Waser,  I.  II.  [Swiss.]  div.  rii'ier 

Washington,  G.  presid.  U.  S.  iia'h'irtg-tbn 

Wassili  II.  Dimitrijewitsch,  prince  of  Moskwa,  rcls- 
si'Vi-'i  d'i-m'i'tr'i-ye-ritsk 

Wassili  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Moskwa  and  Kowgo- 
rod,  rufi-s'i'Ti-'i  y'i-rb-slu'riUh 

Wassili  Iwanowitseh  Schniskoi.  czar  of  Russia,  r'ds- 
s'i'l'i-i  'i-ru'nb-vitsh  shppris-kb-'i 

Wassiii  III.  Wr.ssiljcwitsh  Tjomnv  princo  of  Mos- 
kwa, r'ds-ifi'l'i-i  rus-s'U'i.e-rit.-h  tybm'n'i 

Watelet,  CI.  II.  [Fr.]  poet,  vate-le' 

Watteau,  A.  [Fr.]  pai.  ru-tb' 

Watteville,  A.  L.  de,  [Swiss.]  hist,  rilt-r'ile' 

Wawrzccki,  [Pol.]  gen.  rcirr-sliets'k'i 

Weber,  G.  [Ger.]  inns,  ve'lir 

Wechel,  Ch.  [Fr.]  print.  ve-sJiel' 

Wedekind.  J.  Ch!  G.  bar.  von.  [Ger.]  wr.  ve'dr-kindt 

Wedol,  G.  W.  [Ger.]  phil.  re'del 

Weeninx,  J.  B,  [IX]  pai.  re'iuvkx 

Wegierski,  K.  [Pol.]  ]ioet,  xii'ig-g'i-trn'k'i 

Wegscheider,  J.  A.  L.  [Ger.]  tlieol.  aeg'shi'der 

Weigel,  Valentine,  [Ger.]  tlieol.  vi'gel 

Weigl,  Joseph.  [Hung.]  comp.  rigl 

Weinbrenner,  F.  [Ger.]  archit.  riiie'biin'ner 

Weir,  R.  W.  [Amer.]  poet,  were 

AYeishaupt,  Adam,  [Ger.]  prof,  ris'houpt 

Weiss,. Ch.  S.  [Ger.]  prof,  vis 

Weisse,  Ch.  F.  [Ger.]  wr.  rls'ee 

Wclcker,  Fr.  Th.  [Ger.]  prof,  tel'kir 

Welscr,  a  Ger.  family,  vel/zir 

Wenceslaw,  king  of  Bohcm.  vyen't'es-liw 

Wrenewitinow,  [Rus.]  poet,  r e-v e-r'i'i'i-nqf 

Werf,  Adrian  van  der,  [D.]  pai.  rerf 

Werner,  P.  von,  [Prus.]  gen.  re'r'ner 

Weschniakow,  [Rus.]  iesh-ii'i-ci-kgi)' 

Wesley,  J.  [Eng.]  f  under  of  Methodism,  xcesli 

Wesseling,  Peter,  [Ger.]  critic,  veVsi-ling' 

Wessenberg,  J.  II.  von,  [Ger.]  eccles.  ies'sen-birg' 

Westall,  W.  [Eng.]  art.  iceHt'ol 

Westerlaen,  J.  v.  [D.]  poet,  ies'ter-I'dne' 

Westmacott,  R.  [Eng.J  sculp,  ueti'inri-kot 

Weszniewski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist  reth-nyevs'k'i 

Wette,  (See  De  Weite.)  re'l'ie 

Wetstein,  J.  J.  [Swiss.]  wr.  re'l'xtine 

Wettin,  counts  of,  Ger.  family,  ret-fine' 

Weyse,  0.  E.  F.  [Ger.]  comp.  ri'zt 

Wezyk,  Fr.  [Pol.]  wr.  reng'z'ik 

Wheaton,  Henry,  [Amer.]  wr.  iclie'ion, 

Wliiston,  W.  [Ens.]  div.  wliin'tan 

Whitefield.  G.  [Eng.]  div.  u'hp'jeJd 

Whitney.  Eli,  [Amer.]  inv.  ichit'ni 

AVhittier,  J.  G.  [Amer.]  poet,  ichifi-er 

Wiclimann,  M.  [Ger.]  astron.  r'ich'nuhl  ^. 

Wicquefort,  A.  de,  [D.]  wr.  r'ike-fb-.e'  [tid'i 

Wiczny.  M.  count  of,   [Hung.]   collector  of  coins,  ij- 

Wida.'H.  von,  [Ger.]  div.  r'i'dii 

Widnicr,  Samuel.  [Ger.]  median,  rid'mer 

Wieland,  Ch.  M.  [Ger.]  wr.  r'i'lunut 

Wielhorski,  M.  [Pol]  gen.  riel-hbrs'k'i 
Wieloglowski.  presid.  of  Kraknu.  rye-lb-glovs'k'i 
Wigand,  (See  Vigand.)  r'i'gihidt 
Wilberforce,  W.  [Brit.]  st.  uil'l.Sr-fote 
Wildsehutt,  C.  [D.]  wr.  rild's-cleut' 
AYilibahl-Alexis,  (See  /faring.)  r'i'l'i-ldldt  il-lek'sis 
Wilkie.  Sir  D.  [Scot]  poet,  icil'kb 
Willacrts,  A.  [D.]  pai.  ril'ldiis 
Willanmcz,  [Fr.]  riee-adm.  rV-rb-me'{r'i-'i-yd-me') 
Willdenow,  Ch.  L.  [Ger.]  hot.  ril'de-nb 
Wide.  J.  G.  [Ger.]  oner,  ril'/e  ' 

Willi'gis,  abp.  of  Mainz.   iil'h-nin  U''e'l 

Winekel.  Theresa  Emilia  Henrietta.  [Ger.]  art.  <rin"- 
Winekelmann.  J.  J.  [Ger.l  wr.  rin"kel-m'dn' 
Winkelried,  Arnold  v.,  [Swiss.i  k'night,  rin"kel-rW 
AVinkler,  J.  H.  [Ger.]  wr.  rink'ler 
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Wimlischgrcrtz,  prince,  [Aus.]  gen.  ■viiddin'i.-grdla' 
Winer,  G.  11  [tier]  tiiuol.  vViii  ■ 
Winigis,  duke  (if  Spoleto,  ifl'nl-gia 
Winter,  J.  VV.  lie,  L-U-j  vice-utUn.  ein'ti  • 
Wintorburger,  J.,  established  the  hist  printing  press 

in  Van  ia,  ©Ml  <3     bxr-'ger 
Winterfel  It,  II.  Ch.  von,  Ll'rusO  gen.  rhi'iir-J'eldf 
Winthrop,  Jjio.  [Ainer.]  auth.  wiwtrop 
Wirt,  Win.  [Ainer.]  wr,  «•'(/£ 
Wirth,  J.  G.  A.  [Ger.]  wr.  rt  «  ,_ 

Wisniowiecki,  M.,  lung  (if  Poland,  vis-nz-d-vyets'tfi 
Wiszntewski,  M.  [Pol.]  hist.  vWi-ni-evs'/ct 
Wittaincr,  M.  [Ger.]  poet,  vit'mer 
Withuijs,  [D.]  poet,  rit'hoi's' 
Wittekind,  or  Witikiiid,  prince  of  the  Saxons,  rit'te- 

kiadt  {vVti-kiiidl)  Utlne,' 

Wittgenstein,  L.  A.  I'.,  prince  [Tins.]  marsh,  rti'gen- 
Witwiuki,  St.  [Pol.]  poet,  r'U-i-'iln'h'i 
Wladimir  Androjewitsch,   prince   of  Novgorod,  rlii- 

dVm'lr  <hi-&re'ye-vUah 
Wlailimir  Monomach,   prince   of  Kiev.-,   vla-d'i'm'lr 
'  mo-no-m/ioli/ 
Wlailimir  III.  Mstislawitsch,  prince  of  Kievv,  rld-d'i'- 

ml>'  mat'i-slci//citsh 
Wladimir  IV.   Ejimkowitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vlS- 

dVm'ir  riigp-r'i-kn'ijjtali 
Wla  liinir  Swatoslawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  xVd-d'i'- 

m'ii'  sv-Z-tn-slii'vitsh 
Whldiinir   Wsewoiudowitsch,   prince  of  Russia,  tVd- 

d'i'm'if  vae'vo-lo'do-vitah 
Wodzieki,  St.,  presid.  of  Krakau,  vdd-s'itn'Ki 
Wohlgemuth,  M.  [Ger.]  pai.  vfile'ge-mppf 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  [Ainer.]  st.  ual'Lul 
Wolf,  Fr.  A.  [Ger.]  philol.  volf 
WSlfl,  Joseph,  [Ger.]  mus.  veVfl 
Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach,  [Ger.]   poet,  vql'fr'dm  foil 

es'i'eu-blic'i 
Wnlke,  Ch.  n.  [Ger.]  wr.  rql'lce 
Wollaston,  W.  II.  [Eng.]  eliem.  irol'ds-t5n 
Wrillner,  J.  Ch.  von,  [Prns.]  st.  veiil/nir 
Wolmar,  M.  [Swiss,]  schol.  rulhn'dr 
Wolsey,  T.  [Eng.]  card,  wpgl/si 
Woltmann,  Oh.  L.  von,  [Ger.]  wr.  rgll'man 
Woorthouse.  E.  [Eng.]  math,  wgod'hous 
Woodrow,  G.  [Eii.lt.]  wr.  vippd'ro 
Wordsworth,  W.  [Brit.]  poet,  w&rds'toSrth 
Woroniehin,  [Ens.]  archit.  ri'i-rc-nVch'iii 
Woronicz,  J.  [Pol.]  poet,  to-rb'niUh 
Wrtronzow-Daschkow,   I  Pais.]  grand-master  of  cere- 
monies, id-rdii't- 5/  d'dsh-l a  f 
Worth,  W.  J.  [Amer.]  gen.  worth 
Wostofcow,  [Rus]  dram,  viia'td-kof 
Wonters,  F.  [D.]  pai.  vou'tirs 
Wouwerman,  F.  [D.]  pai.  rou'rer-mihi' 
Woycziriski,  [Pol.]  gen.  vo-'it-sKiris'k'i 
Wrangcl,  On.  G.,  count  of  Sweden,  marsh.  vrdn"gil 
Wraxall,  Sir  N.  W.  [Eng.]  trav.  and  wr.  raks'al 
Wrede,  Ch.  Ph.  prince  of,  [Bavar.j  marsh,  vre'dt 
Wren,  Sir  C  [Eng.]  arch,  ria 
Wright,  S.  [Amer.]  st.  rite 
Wsewolod  Georgicwitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vse'vd-lod 

ge  o  ■'gi-e-ritsh 
Wsewolod  Jaroslawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vse'vo-lbd 

y'd-rn-sld'ritxh 
Wsewolod  Mstislawitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vse'vd-lod 

m-sti-allVvithli 
Wsewolod   il.  Olgowitsch,  prince  of  Russia,  vse'vo- 

lod  o''gn-rit.?\ 
Wuk  Stefanowitsch   Karadschitsch,  [Servian,]  gram. 

Triple  tite-r'a'nd-vitt!h  k'd-r'dd -sliich 
Wunnser,  D.  S.,  count,  [Aust.]  field-marsh,  fpprm'sir 
Wyatt,  It.  J.  [Ens:.]  sculp,  in  At 
Wybloki,  .1.  [Pol.]  gen.  ri-l'iUTi 
Wyeherley,  W.  [Eng.]  dram.  ul'I.cr-li 
Wyoliffe,  J.  de,  [Em:.]  div.  wik'lif 
Wijk,  J.  [D]  pai.  vUe  [-one' 

Wijk  Roelandzoon.  J.  van,  [D.]  geog.  vlke  ron'Vditd- 
Wijn,  [D.]  hist,  tine 


Wijnants,  J.  [D.]  pai.  rl'nunts 
Wj»  milium,  Sir  \\ ..  ■ichiu'i.dm 
Wyrwicz,  [Pol.]  geog'r.  r'l.'riUK 
Wythe,  G.  [Amer.]  st.  uith 
Wysocki,  P.  vi-xoU'l.'i 
Wijtman,  M.  [D.]  pai.  rlte'viiin 
Wyttenhaeli,  1).  [Swiss]  philol.  rit'tin-Luch' 
Wyzykin,  J.  [Rus.]  poet,  vu-tsu'lcin 


X. 


Xanregni,  J  de,  [Sp.]  poet,  Gliii'pp-rc-g'i 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  called  tlie  ivposUo  of  the  Indies 

gu'd-v'i-e' 
Xibaros,  a  people  in  S.  Amer.  SUi-oil'rdS 
Ximenes  (Jimunes)  de  Cisneros,  Fr.  [Sp.]  st.  cKi-mt' 

lies  de  ilii-ii e' ros 
Xivrcy,  J.  Berger  de,  [Fr.]  wr.  ks'i-vrd' 


Yahya  B»n  Serapion,   [Ar.]  mod.   wr.  y'd'y'd  ten,  re- 

Yauieos,  a  people  in  S.  Amer.  yd-me'os         [rd'pi-un 

Yandiohi,  J.  A.  [S]i.]  st.  ydn-u'i-u'ld 

Yatiez,  [Sp.]  liii.t.  y'dn-relh' 

Yeates,  T.  [Eng.]  orient,  yap) 

Yesidis,  (See  Atenhpere^t,)  ye-si'd'is  ^ 

Yesnkai  Bahadur,  chan  of  the  Monguls,  ye-£pp-lcdri 

bii-hii'dppr 
Young,  T.' [Eng.]  pliil.  ynnn 
Ypsilanti,  [Greek,]  prince,  up-si-Uin/Pt 
Yriarte.  Don  .1.  de,  "i-r'i-dr'te  ^_ 

Vuriinaguas,  a  tribe  in  Pern,  ypp-r'i-mU'gpp-'ds 
Yvernois,  Fr.  d',  [Swiss,]  hist.  'i-re.r-nu-u/ 
Yvoire,  G.  [Fr.]  wr.  'i-vo-dre' 


z. 

Zabaglia,  N.  [It..]  archit.  th'd-hi'd'y'd  jplo'ra 

Zabalay  Zamora,  G.  de,  [Sp.]  drain.  iJid-bd'JU'i  tliii- 
Zabarella,  Fr.,  cardin.  of  Florence,  dsu-bd-rel'ld 
Zabata,  C.  [It.]  wr.  dna-b'd'til 
Zabiello,  M.  [Pol.]  gen.  e'd-byel'lo 
Zablocki,  F.  [Pol.]  poet,  zu-Untx'k'i 
Zabrzezynski,  grand-marsh,  of  Pol.  z'dbr  .iht-:'ins'k'i 
Zi'.^a.-ni  Orl'indino,  [It.]  design,  of  maps,  dsc  kanyi 

dr-tdii-di'n<~i 
Zacchiroli,  Fr.  [It.]  wr.  dsak-ki-rii'Vi 
Zacli,  Francis,  baron  von,  [Ger.]  astron.  Uaah 
Zaclnriac   J.  I'.  W   [C-.r]w!    faii'  'ii::t  r'vOi 
Zaehtleeven.  (See  Suftleeven,)  eilfl'le'viji 
Zahn,  -J.  K.  W.  [Ger!]  archit  txdiie 
Znjnczek,  J.,  vice-roy  of  Poland,  ea-yong'c7iek 
Za'k'rzuwski,  [Pol.]  gen.  z'ukr-slitvu'h'i 
Zalnski,  A.  St.  [Pol.]  crown-chime,  ea-lpps'/ci 
Zamagna,  B.  [It.]  wr.  d&ti-man'ya 
Zarnbeccari,  Fr.  [It.]  ajronaut.  dxtim-l  rk-kij'r'i 
Zainbos.  children  of  Americans  and  negroes,  or  ne- 
groes and  mulattos,  thltm'l  os 
Zambos  prieto's,  children  of  a  negro  and  a  Zambia, 

Vulm'bos  pr'i-e'tos 
Zamoyski,  J.  [Pol-]  gen.  ea-mn-'is'Jt'i  [e'r'i 

Zampieri,  D.  [It]  pai.  called  Doinenichino,  dsain-p'i- 
Zanchi,  A.  [It.]  pai.  dmn'k'i 
Zannieholli,  (J.  G.  [It.]  wr.  rt.^hi-n'i-lel'U 
Zanotti,  Fr.  M.  [It.]  in,  tfea-nct'll  Ine'ros 

Zapata  de  Cisneros,    C.   [Sp.]   wr.  tlijt-pa'ta  tie  ~tffis- 
Zapolya.  J.  von,  king  of  Hnnsnrv,  zd-pc-l'i-d 
Zappi,  G.  B.  F.  [It.]  poet,  rhap'pl 
Zarate.  A.  de,  [Sp.]  hist.  thU'rli-1t 
Zarco  del  Vallc.  [Sp.]  s\..tlitir'kn  ret  rlil're 
Zariategui,  [Sp]  gen.  thti-i'i-ii'le-g'i 


Zari  una,  IS]*.]  pai.  tha-r'ln-ys'nii 
Zarlino,  U.  Lit-]  mus.  Uviir-Ct'itb 
Zaiinei,  l'"r.  von,  [I  viol.]  nil.  laou'nef 
Zavala,  L.du,  gov.  o'l  i\hmco.  V.u-iit  la 
Zaviras,  G.  [Giuek,]  wr.  Ul-%'i'ia>s 
Zawadski,  J.  [Pol.]  \\  r.  ea-c«o*7.t 
Zea  Bernuidez.  ]•'.  de,  ISp.]  st.  tl  r  a  !  rr-rrrp'tieth 
Zeluzydowski,    N.,    wuiuode   of    li.ivik.au,' lebr-ali/t- 

dcvx'k'i 
Zedliiz,  J.  Ch.  von.  [Ger.]  poet,  ttede'ljts 
Zeid  Ben  Rafan,  [Ar]  pitting.  I.e"id  1  rn  iij-Cd-'d' 
Zeidun,  or  Abu'l  Valnl  Ahmed  Ben   Abdullah,  called 

Ebll  Zeidun,  also  al  Iladnuni,  [Ar.]  poet,  .-<-  'i-depne 
Zeislierger,    l>.    [Ger.]    mission,    among  the   Indians, 

Uu'ii  ■■-ger 
Zelter.  Oh.  Fr.  [Ger.]  mus.  tsil'tir 
Zeiiilrini,  B.  [^It.J  ni.-iih.    mni-d ,','nT 
Zentncr,  G.  1' r.  baron  von,  [Bnvnv.j  st.  t'hii'ner 
Zeradoeht,  Zerdoslit,    Zaliuinsht,  Zerdas.l,t,  Zerdusht 

(Zoroaster,)  founder  of  the  old-Persian  religion  (zas 

z  or  as  ts),  ee'rii-dvcht,  f.erfdbnld.  zu-rd'diibht,  ter'- 

daxht,  ze-'dopxld,  t:oroa*'tcr 
Zerenner,  Ch.  Oil.  Th,  [Ger.]  wr.  tie-i  en'nir 
Zeijdelaar,  E.  [I).]  wr.  iVde-lure' 
Ziciiy,  F.  count  of,  [Hungfst.  ui'^ln 
Ziegeiibalg,  II  [Ger.]  mission,  tn'i'gin-lulg' 
Ziegler,  J.  [Ger.]    prof,  ix'ig'iir 
Ziemowit,  duke  of  Masovia, zye-Tnb^it 
Ziethen,  II.  J.  von,  [Prns.]  gen.  is'i'lin 
Zinianyi,  [Hung]  wr.  x'i-mUiie'y'i 
Zinnner,  P.  B.  [Ger.]  tlieol.  It-im'iner 
Zinimerniann,  .1.  G.  [Ger.]  pliys.  Uim'mir-mwn/ 
Zimorowicz,  S.  [Poi.J  wr.  z'i-iiid-i  b'ritsh 
Zingarelli,  Nicoio,  [it.]  com  p.  d&vn-ga-relVi 
Zingaro,  Sotario  II,  [It.]  pai.  (h'in'gu-rii 
Zipoli,  Perlone,  [It.]  wr.  d.\i'j.d-li 
Zinzendorf,   N.    L.    count   of,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
„  Herrnliute.s,  t.sin't*ei>-dor/' 

Zizka,  J.  leader  of  the  Hussites,  slnsJt'ka  ^ 

Zobeidah.  wife  to  the  caliph  llantnal  Rashid,  zo-le't- 
Zoccoli,  C.  [It.]  archit  dtck'&o-U  [all 

Zoega,  G.  [Dan.]  archaeol.  eo-e'gii 
Zohair,  [Ar.]  poet,  ;.f-ldirir 
Zollikofer,  G.  J.  [Swiss.]  wr.  tsol't'i-lo'fer 
Zorg,  II.  M.  [U.]  pai.  i :o.<  g 
Zoroaster.  [Per.]  philos.  id-rH-as'i'ir 
Zorrilla,  .1.  [Sii.J  poet,  tl.dr-i'U'yd 
Zoiitman,  [I).]  adm.  sout'miin 
Zrinyi,  M.  count  of,  gen.  to  Ferdinand  I.  ei'ine-y'i 
Zschokke,  J.  II.  D.  [Ger.]  wr.  Uhok'le 
Zschukowskii,  W.  A.  [Ens.]  \)oet~tnl:pp-l-ar*'ll, 
Zuccngni-Orlandini,  A.  [It.]  geog.  dipok-kwn/yi  dr- 

Idn-d'i'n'i 
Zuceala.  G.  [It]  wr.  ctsgpK-ka-Vd' 
Zuccheri,  F.  [it.]  pai.  d'sppk'ii-i'i 
Zuccoli,  [It]  lithog.  dxgp&'kn-ti 
Zuichem,  A.  van.  [D.l  hist  soi'c/iem 
Zuinglius,  IT.  [Swiss.]  ref.  zv-ivg'i'i-vs 
Znkowski.  [Pol]  ling.  zpp-/.rit:-'l'i 
Zuiiuilaearregiii,  T.  gen.  of  the  Sp.  Catlists,  thpp-ma'- 

Ui-kur' rt-g'i 
Znmbo,  G.  J.  [Sil.]  art.  dznpm'1  o 
Ziimpt,  K.  G.  [Ger.]  gram',  'uppmpt 
Zuinsteeg,  J.  R.  [Ger.]  com]).  i.-np»i-steg' 
Zttrara,  G.  J.  [Port.]  liist.  zoo-i  U'ril 
Zurlrano,  [Sp.]  gen.  t/itpr-i ii'rd 
Zurbaran,  F.  [Sp.]  pai.'  'thao  -Id-ran/ 
Zurita.  G.  [Sp.]  hist,  thpo-i'i'i'd 
Zurla,  P.  [It.]  card,  duppr'lii 
Zuijlen  van    Nijevelt,  li.  baron  van,  [D.]  st.  zoi'Hn 

van  irt'e  zell  [ki  due' 

Zwaerdekroon,  [D.]  governor-ren.  of  Java  zua.e'c'e- 
Zwaminerdani,  J.  [D.]  n.it  ewUm'mi  -c~!im' 
Zwietnjcw.  S.  A.  [Rus.]  v.r.  tw'i-e-iU'i ef 
Zwicker,  Daniel,  Vwik'k  er 
Zwinger,  Th.  [Swiss,]  pliys.  1firin"r;e<' 
Zwingii,  U.  (Znintrlilis.)  [Swiss.]  ref.  UuingTi 
Zijp,  van  den,  [I).].jur.  wr.  zjpe 


v.~lC;  ii  short,  ?.iiJ. — Fr,  <&  long ;  ca  short,  nearly  as  ia  spur. — dy,  ly,  ny,  liquid. — An"gcr.—§;  th,  guttural  j  g  as  s  in  pleasure. — r  final,  Fr.  re.— v  between  t>  and  /. 
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QUOTATIONS, 

WORDS    AND   PHRASES,    PROVERBS   AND    COLLOQUIAL    EXPRESSIONS, 

FROM   THE 

LATIN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH, 

FREQUENTLY    OCCURRING  IN    ENGLISH  BOOKS,   IN  PERIODICALS,    AND   IN   CONVERSATION, 

RENDERED     INTO     ENGLISH. 


SELECTED    AND    ARRANGED    BY 

WILLIAM    G.     WEBSTER. 

[The  collection  of  the  materials  for  the  following  Tables,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Webster  many  years  since, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  translations  are  his  own.  Not  a  tew  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  other  works, 
evidencing  thus  their  convenience.  The  remark  of  Roget  in  regard  to  a  similar  collection,  applies  as  well  to 
this : — "  The  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  collection  are  such  as  are  current  in  modern  literature.  The 
words  are  not  always  classical,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  is  often  peculiar,  differing  somatimes  mate- 
rially from  the  standard  of  the  languages  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  definitions  are  necessarily  brief,  and 
therefore  could  not  always  be  literal."  The  Publishers.] 

PROVERBS,    PHRASES,    ETC.,  .FROM    THE    LATIN. 


A  or  Ah.    From,  by,  of. 

Ah  extra.    From  without. 
•  Ah  hoc et  ah  hoc.    From  this  and  that:  confusedly. 

Ah  inconvenienti.     From  the  inconvenience. 

Ah  initio.    From  the  beginning. 

Ah  intra.    From  within. 

Aborigine.    From  the  origin. 

Ah  oeo.     From  the  egg. 

Ah  oi>o  usque  ad  mala.  From  the  egg  to  the  apples; 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Absents  reo.   The  defendant  being  absent. 

Ahsil  inriilia.     All  envy  apart. 

Absjuehoc.  Without  this  or  that.  In  law,  words 
used  in  traversing  what  has  been  alleged  and  is  re- 
peated. 

Absque  idlt  conditione.    Unconditionally. 

Abundat  dulcibus  oitiis.  lie  abounds  with  pleasant 
limits. 

Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  From  a  single  instance  you  may 
infer  the  whole. 

A!i  urhecondit  t.    From  the  founding  of  the  city. 

A  capite  ad  adeem.     From  head  to  foot. 

Accept  i.     The  receipts  in  accounts. 

Aceroatim.    By  heaps. 

Ac  etiain.     And  also. 

Acrihus  inltiis,  incuriosaftne.  Alert  in  the  begin- 
ning, negligent  in  the  end. 

A  aniue  stilus.     Salvation  from  the  cross. 

Acta.    Proceedings  in  court.  • 

Actum  est  tie  repuhlica.  It  is  all  over  with  the  com- 
mon wealth. 

A  dtjto.    From  date,  or  from  this  time. 

Ad  arbitrinm.    At  pleasure. 

Ad  antra.    To  the  stars,  or  to  an  exalted  state. 

Ad  captandnm.    To  attract  or  please. 

Ad  ca/iliuilum  valgus.    To  catch  the  rabble. 

Ad  Cal"ndas  G'wjas.  At  the  Greek  Calends,  i.  e., 
never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends. 

Addenda'.    Things  aided  :  a  supplement. 

A  tleo  it  rege.    From  God  and  the  king. 

Ad  eumlem  («c.  g  ■acliim).    To  the  same  in  degree. 

Ad  extrem  urn.    To  the  extreme. 

Ad  fin  em.     To  the  end. 

At!  gustum.    To  one's  taste. 

At!  Iiominem.  To  the  interests  or  passions  of  the  man. 

AdUn,  ■  sub  jud  ire  lis  est.  The  affair  is  not  yet  decided. 

A  die.    From  that  day  on. 

Ail  infinitum.    To  infinity. 

At!  inquirendum.     For  inquiry;  (a  judicial  writ.) 

Ail  instar.     After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  interim.     In  the  mean  while. 

Ad  libitum.     At  pleasure. 

Ad  rnodum.    After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  nauseam.    To  disgust. 


) 

Ad  patres.    To  his  fathers  ;  i.  e.,  dead. 
Ad.  referendum.    To  be  further  considered. 
Ail  rem.    To  the  point. 
Adscriptus  glebm.     Belonging  to  the  soil. 
Ad  summum.    To  the  highest  point,  or  amount. 
Ad  unum  omnes.     All.  to  a  man. 
Ad  utrumque  paratus.    Prepared  for  either  contin- 
gency. 
Ad  valorem.     According  to  the  value. 
Alirescit  medendo.    The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 

disease. 
JEputm  servare  mentem.  To  preserve  an  equal  mind. 
yJSiuanimiter.     With  equanimity. 
^Epio  aniino.    With  an  equal  mind. 
jE  e  perennius.     Enduring  ever. 
/Elatis  snai.     Of  his  age;  of  her  age. 
Afjirmiiiim.     In  the  affirmative. 
A  fortiori.     With  stronger  reason. 
Agenda.    Things  to  be  done. 
Alereftammtim.    To  feed  the  llame. 
Alias.     Otherwise. 
Alia  tentanda  via  est.     Another  method  must  bo 

tried. 
Alibi.    Elsewhere. 
Alieni  appetens,  sui  p'-qftisus.     Lavish   of  his  own 

property  while  coveting  that  of  others. 
Aliquando  bonus dormilat  /foments.  Even  the  good 

Homer  sometimes  noils. 
Alis  voitit  prirpriis.      She  Dies  with  her  own  wings. 

[motto  of  Oregon  ] 
Alilur  vitium,  vivitque  tegendo.     Vice  thrives  and 

lives  by  concealment. 
Alma  mater.     A  benign  mother ;  generally  applied 

to  the  University. 
AVer  ego.    Another  self. 
Alter  idem.     Another  precisely  similar. 
Alteram  ttnfum.     As  much  more. 
Alumni.    Thoso  who  have  received  their  education 

at  a  college. 
Alumnus.     A  graduate. 
Aman/iitm  irce.     Lovers'  quarrels. 
A  inaximis  ad  minima.    From  the  greatest  to  the 

least. 
Am'r.r/itas  in  rulgum  xpargere  voces.     To  spread 

doubtful  reports  among  the  people. 
A  mensa  et  toro.    From  bed  and  board. 
Amicus  cu-iie.     A  friend  of  the  court. 
Amicus  h.umani  gene-is.  A  friend  of  the  human  race. 
Amicus  usque  ad  aras.  A  friend  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  mor  nummi.    Love  of  money. 
Amo'  patriic.    Love  of  country. 
Anglire.      In   English,  or  according  to  the  English 

manner. 
Anguis  in,  lierba.     A  snake  in  the  grass. 
Animal  disoutans.     A  disputatious  creature. 
Animo  etfule.     liy  courage  and  faith. 


Animus.    The  mind  or  intention. 

Animis  opih  usque  pa  rati.  Ready  with  our  lives  and 
property. 

Animo fifttnrii.    With  intent  to  steal. 

Anno  aitatix  snee.     In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 

Anno  Domini  (A.  D.).     In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  mundi  (A.  3/.).     In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  urhis  condita:  (A.  XT.  C).  In  the  year  the  city 
(Rome)  was  built. 

Annus  mirabilis.    The  wonderful  year. 

Ante.     Before. 

Antebellum.     Before  the  war. 

Ante  lucem.     Before  light. 

Ante  meridiem.    Before  noon. 

Anti.    Against. 

Antiqua  homorirtute  eljide.  A  man  of  ancient  vir- 
tue and  fidelity. 

A  posse  ad  esse.     From  the  possible  to  the  real. 

A  posteriori.     From  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

Aperto  rioere  voto.  To  live  with  desires  freely  ex- 
pressed. 

Appetitus  rationi  pareat.  Let  appetite  yield  to  rea- 
son. 

Ap-iori.     From  the  cause  to  the  ••(Teet. 

A  plat  se  puijnce.     lie  prepares  for  the  contest. 

Apia  et  igne  interdictus.  Interdicted  of  lire  and 
water. 

Apia  Regia  (royal  water).     Nitrn-muriatic  acid. 

Aqua  vitm  (water  of  life).     Brandy:  spirit;  alcohol. 

Arbiter  elegantiarium.  Master  of  ceremonies;  an 
umpire  in  matters  of  taste. 

Arcana  celestia.     Heavenly  secrets. 

Arcana  imperii.  The  mysteries  of  government ;  state 
secrets. 

Arcanum;  pi.  Arcana.     A  secret,  or  secrets. 

Ardenfi  t  verba.  Words  that  burn;  expressions  of 
great  force. 

Argument um  ad  invidiam.  An  appeal  to  low  pas- 
sions or  reasoning. 

Argument'tm  ad  crumenam.  An  argument  to  the 
purse;  an  appeal  to  interest. 

Argumenlitm  ad  Iiominem.  An  argument  deriving 
its  force  from  the  situation  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 

Argumentnm  ad  ignorantiam.  Argument  founded 
on  an  adversary's  ignorance  of  facts. 

A  rg  amentum  ad  judicium.  Argument  to  the  judg- 
ment. 

Argumentnm  ad  verecundiam.  Argument  to  mod- 
esty. 

Argumentnm  baculinum.  Club  law;  conviction  by 
force. 

Ar-ectis  aurihus.     With  attentive  ears. 

Acs  est  celare  artem.    The  art  is  to  conceal  n'-t. 

A •■*'  longa,  vita  hreris.     Art  is  long,  but  life  is  short. 

Artes  konorabit.     lie  will  honor  the  art*. 
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PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  LATEST. 


EXP 


Artium  magister.  Minster  of  Arts. 

A  tene  is  minis.     From  tender  years. 

Al  spes  non  f  -ii<  tn.     But  hope  is  not  broken. 

Ancto-'  preciostl  facit.     Tl.e   giver   makes   the    gift 

precious. 
Aiulaces  fbrlnna  juvat.    Fortune  favors  the  brave. 
Audax  et  cautus.     Bold  and  wary. 
Audi  alteram  partem.     Hear  the  other  side. 
Aura,  papillaris.     The  pile  of  popular  favor. 
A  urea,  mediocritas.    Neither  wealth  nor  poverty ;  the 

golden  mean. 
Auri  sacra  fames.    The  accursed  thirst  for  gold. 
A  uspicinm  melioris  cevi.     An  omen  of  better  times. 
Aid  amat,  ant  odit  mulier.    A  woman  either  loves 

or  hates. 
Ant  Cies  ir  ant  nihil.    Cnesar  or  nothing. 
Ant  sincere  aid  mori.     Victory  or  death. 
Auxilinm  ah  alto.    Help  is  from  on  high. 
A  verbis  ad  verhera.     From  words  to  blows. 
A  vinculo  matrimonii.     From  the  tie  of  marriage. 
Avitj   viret  honore.     He  flourishes   upon  ancestral 

honors. 


B. 


Basis  virtutum  conslantia.    Constancy  the  basis  of 

virtues. 
Beatce.  memories.     Of  blessed  memory. 
Bella!  horrida  bella  !    Wars!  horrid  wars! 
Bella  matronia  dttesta.    Wars  are  the  aversion  of 

women. 
Bellum  iuternecinnm.     A  war  of  extermination. 
Bellum  lethale.     A  deadly  war. 
Beneficinm  accipere.  lihertatem  vendere.  To  receive 

a  favor  is  to  sell  your  liberty. 
B'niqno  numine.     By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
Bienninm.     A  period  of  two  years. 
Bis.    Twice:  repeated. 

Bis  dat  qui  cit:>  did.     lie  who  gives  promptly  or  sea- 
sonably gives  twice  as  much. 
Bis  peeearein  hello  non  licet.    To  blunder  twice  is 

not  allowed  in  war. 
Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  tiictorid.    He  conquers  a 

second  time,  who  controls  himself  in  victory. 
Bona  fide.    In  good  faith  ;  in  reality. 
Bonis  nocit,  quisqnis  pepercerit  malis.     He  hurts 

the  good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bonus.    A  consideration  for  something  received. 
Brac/uum  seculare  aid  civile.     The  secular  or  civil 

]iower. 
B  evis  esse  laooro,  ohscurus  fio.     In  endeavoring  to 

be  concise,  I  become  obscure. 
Br  utum  J'ulmen.    A  loud  but  harmless  menace. 


C. 

CacoeVies.    An  evil  habit. 

C  icoet'ies  loquendi.    A  rase  for  speaking. 

Cacoetkes  scriheu.di.     An  itch  for  scribbling. 

Cicca  est  iuvidia.     Envy  is  blind. 

Cie:us  iter  monstrare  vult.  A  blind  man  wishes  to 
point  out  the  way. 

Cmtera  demtit.    The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Ceteris  paribus.     Other  things  being  equal. 

Campus  Mariius.     A  place  of  military  exercise. 

Candida  pax.     White-robed  peace. 

Candide  etconstanter.     Candidly  and  constantly. 

C.iptus  nidore  cutince.  Captivated  by  the  kitchen 
odors. 

Caput  mortnum.    The  worthless  remains. 

Caret  initio  etfine.    It  wants  both  beginning  and  end. 

Carpe  diem.  Enjoy  the  present  day  ;  seize  the  op- 
portunity. 

Cassis  lidissi'-ni  virtu*.    Virtue  the  safest  defense. 

Casus  belli.    That  which  involves  or  justifies  war. 

Casus  cons  ■ientim.     A  case  id' conscience. 

Casus  foederis.    The  end  of  the  league. 

Casus fortuitus.     A  fortuitous  occurrence. 

Causa  lute.t.  vis  est  votissima.  The  cause  is  hidden, 
but  the  effect  is  notorious. 

Ca  tsa  sine  qua  non.  A  condition  which  is  indispen- 
sable. 

Caveat  acto>:    Let  the  doer  beware. 

Caveat  emptor.    Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Cavend;  tutus.    Safe  through  caution. 

Ce'laiit  a-ma  logce.  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown  ;  i.  c. 
Iti.  military  a  ill)  irity  \i;l  1  i:  the  civil  power 

Cede  deo.     Submit  to  Providence. 

Centum.     A  hundred. 

Certiorari.    To  be  made  more  certain. 

Cerium  peleflnem.     Aim  at  a  certain  end. 

Cessante  causJ,  cessat  ef/ectus.  The  effect  ceases  with 
the  cause. 

Cinouluin  Veneris.    The  girdle  of  Venus. 

Cis.     This  side  of. 

Cito.    Quickly. 

'  'do  maturum,  cito  pnt-idum.   Soon  line,  soon  rotten', 

Cirilitas  s'tcce*sit  harharum.  Civilization  succeeds 
barbarism.     [Territorial  motto  of  .Minnesota.] 

CI  .trio  •  e  trnehris.     More  bright  from  obscurity. 

durum  et  renerahile  nomeu.'  An  illustrious  and  ven- 
erable name. 


Ceena  Domini.    The  Lord's  Supper. 
Cogilo,  erijo  sum.     1  think,  therefore  I  exist. 
i  'tillectanea.     Passages  collected  from  authors. 
Coluhrem  in  sinu  J'overe.    To  cherish  a  serpent  in 

one's  bosom. 
Comitas  inter  gentes.    Politeness  between  nations. 
Commune  bonum.     A  common  good. 
Communi  consensu.    By  common  consent. 
Communibus  annis.     On  the  annual  average. 
Componere  lites.    To  settle  disputes. 
Compos  mentis.    Oi'a  sound  mind. 
Concio  ad  clevum.     A  discourse  to  the  clergy. 
Concordia!  discors.    Discordant  harmony. 
Conditio  sine  qua  nor.    A  necessary  condition. 
Conjunctis  viribus.     With  united  powers. 
Conquiescat  in  pace.     May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Consensus  facit  legem.    Consent  makes  the  law. 
ConsUio  ei  animis.    By  wisdom  and  courage. 
Consilio  et  prudentid.    By  counsel  and  prudence 
Constantiu  et  virtute.     By  constancy  and  virtue. 
Contra  bonos  mora'.    Against  good  manners. 
Copia  verborum.    Fluency  of  speech. 
Coram  nobis.     Before  us. 

Coram  nonjudise.    Not  before  the  proper  judge. 
Corpus  delicti.     The  whole  nature  of  the  offense. 
Corpus  juris  canonici.    The  body  of  the  canon  law. 
Corpus  juris  civilis.     The  body  of  civil  law. 
Corpus  sine  pectore.    A  body  without  soul. 
Corrigenda.     Corrections  to  be  made. 
Cor ru ptio  opiimi  pessi'/na.    The  corruption  of  the 

best  becomes  the  worst. 
Cor  unum.  -via  u?ia.    Ono  heart,  one  "way. 
Credat  Judams  Apella  !    Let  the  circumcised  Jew 

believe  it! 
Credo  quia  impjossibile  est.    I  believe  because  it  is 

impossible. 
t'redida  res  amor  est.    Love  is  a  credulous  affair. 
Crescite.  et  multiplicamini.    Grow,  or  increase  and 

multiply.     [.Motto  of  Maryland.] 
C  escit  eundo.     It  increases  as  it  goes. 
Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus.     Virtue  increases  under 

weight. 
Crimen  falsi.    Falsehood;  perjury. 
Crimen  la'Sie  majestalis.    High  treason. 
Crux  crilicorum.    The  cross  or  puzzle  of  eritics. 
Crux  mathematicorum.    The  puzzle  of  mathemati- 
cians. * 
Crux  milii  anchora.    The  cross  is  my  anchor. 
Cut  bono  f    For  whose  benefit  is  it?    Proverbially, 

What  good  will  it  do? 
Cum  bona  venid.     With  kind  permission. 
Cum  grano  salis.    With  a  grain  of  salt;  with  some 

allowance. 
Cum  privilegio.    With  privilege. 
Cuneus  cuneum  trudit.    One  wedge  drives  another. 
Curios  i  felicitas.    A  felicitous  tact. 
Currente  calamo.     With  a  running  or  rapid  pen. 
Curriculum.    A  career  ;  a  course  of  life  or  of  study. 
Gustos  morum.    The  guardian  of  morality, 
Custos  rotulorum.    Keeper  of  the  rolls. 


D. 

Da  locum,  melioribus.    Give  place  to  your  betters. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  They  condemn  what 
they  do  not  comprehend. 

Damnum  absque  iiijurid.    A  loss  without  an  injury. 

Data.    Things  granted. 

Data  et  acceptd.    Expenditures  and  receipts. 

De  aucto  ■itate  mihi  commissd.  By  the  authority  in- 
trusted to  me. 

Debito  just ilice.     By  debt  ofjustice. 

De  bonis  non.    Of  the  goods  not  yet  administered  on. 

Decepiio  visits.     An  illusion  of  the  sight. 

De;  ipimur  specie  recti.  We  are  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  rectitude. 

Decori  deens  addit  avito.  He  adds  honor  to  ancestral 
honors. 

De  die  in  diem.  '  From  day  to  day. 

Defaito.  From  the  fact;  really;  by  one's  own  au- 
thority. 

De  gusiibus  non  est  disputandum.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting about  tastes. 

Dei  gratid.     By  the  grace  of  God. 

Deintegro.     Anew;  from  the  start. 

De  jure.     From  the  law  :  by  right. 

Delcclando  pariterque  monendo.  By  pleasing  while 
admonishing. 

Didenda  est  Carthago.    Down  with  Carthage. 

De  'ninimis  non  curatur.    Trifles  are  not  noticed. 

Dcnortnis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Say  nothing  but  good 
if  the  dead. 

De  novo.    Anew. 

Deo  dale.     Give  to  God. 

D'O  ditcc.    God  heing  my  leader. 

Deo  faveiite.     With  God's  favor. 

Deo  (/rutins.    Thank*  to  God. 

Deojurante.     With  Cod's  help. 

Deo.  non  fo-tunn.     FromOnd,  not  fortune. 

Deo  ro/ente.     With  God's  will. 

De  p-ofundis.     Out  of  the  depths. 

Desideratum.     A  thing  desired. 

Desipere  in  loco.    To  jest  at  tlie  proper  time. 


Desunt  catera.    The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Deter  digniori.     Let  it  be  given  to  the  more  worthy. 

Deux  vohitcum.     God  be  with  you. 

Dicta  probanda.     Proof  texts. 

Dictum.     A  saying;  a  decision. 

Dictum,  de  ditto.     Kcport  upon  hearsay. 

Dies  faustus.    A  lucky  day. 

Dies  infdustus.     An  unlucky  day. 

Dies  irce.    Day  of  wrath. 

Dies  non  (in  law).     A  day  on  which  judges  do  not  sit. 

Dii  penates.    Household  cods. 

Dingo.    I  direct.     [Motto  of  Maine] 

Disjecta  membra.     Scattered  limbs. 

Divide  et  imperii.     Divide  and  rule. 

Dixi.    1  have  said  it. 

Dc-rendo  discimus.     We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dcminus  vohiscum.    The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Dcmus  et placens  uxor.     A  house  ami  pleasing  wife. 

Diamatis  personal.      Characters   represented    in    a 

drama. 
Di  cit  amor  patriae.    The  love  of  country  guides  me. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  putrid  mori.     It  is  sweet 

ami  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country. 
Dum  spiro,  spero.     "While  I  breathe,  I  hope. 
Dum  tacent,  clamant.   While  they  are  silent,  they  cry 

out. 
Dum  vivimus,  vivamus.     While  we  live,  let  us  live. 
Dura  mater.     A  membrane  covering  the  brain. 
Durante  beneplacifo.     During  pleasure. 
Durante  vitd.    During  life. 
Duxfceminafacti.    A  woman  was  the  leader  to  the 

deed. 

E. 

Ecce  homo.  Behold  the  man.  [A  name  given  to  any 
picture  representing  the  Saviour  given  up  to  tlie 
people  by  Pilate.] 

Ecce  signum.     Behold  the  sign. 

E  contrario.    On  the  contrary. 

Ediiio princeps.     The  first  edition. 

Ego  et  rex  mens.     1  and  my  king. 

Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo.  1  do  not  purchase  hope 
with  money. 

Elapso  tempore.    The  time  having  elapsed. 

Emeritus.    One  retired  from  active  official  duties. 

Ease  petit  placid  am  sub  libertate  qnietam.  By  his 
sword  he  seeks  tlie  calm  repose  of  liberty.  [Motto 
of  Massachusetts.] 

Ens  rationis.     A  creature  of  reason. 

Eoanimo.     Will  that  design. 

Eo  nomine.    By  that  name. 

Epluribns  unum.  One  composed  of  many.  [Motto 
of  the  United  States.] 

Equanimiter.     With  equanimity. 

E  regione.     Opposite. 

E re  nata.     According  to  the  exigency. 

Mrrcsre  est  humanum.     To  err  is  human. 

Erratum.    An  error ;  pi.  Errata.    Errors. 

Erubuit,  salva  res  est.    He  blushed,  all  is  safe. 

Esse.    To  be  ;  existence. 

Esse  quam  videri.    To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 

Est  modus  in  rebus.    There  is  a  medium  in  all  things. 

Esio  perpetua.     Be  thou  perpetual. 

Esto  quod  esse  videris.    Be  what  you  seem  to  be. 

Et  catera.     And  the  rest;  &c. 

Ei  hoc  genus  omne.     And  every  Hiing  of  the  sort. 

Et  sic  de  similibus.     And  so  of  the  like. 

Et  tn.  Brute  .'    And  thou  also,  Brutus! 

E  restigio.     Instantly. 

Ex  ahrujtto.     Abruptly:  suddenly. 

Ex  ahundaniid.    Out  of  the  abundance. 

Ex  adverso.     From  the  opposite  side. 

Ex  animo.     Heartily. 

Ex  bene  placito.     At  pleasure. 

Ex  capite.    From  the  head  ;  from  memory. 

Ex  cathedrd.     From  the  chair. 

Excelsior.,  Higher;  more  elevated.  [Motto  of  New 
York.]  [rule. 

Exceptio  probed  regnlam.    The  exception  proves  the 

Exceptis  excipiendis.    Exceptions  being  made. 

Excerpta.     Extracts. 

Ex  concesso.     Fiom  what  has  been  conceded. 

Ex.  curia.    Out  of  court. 

Ex  delicto.     From  the  crime. 

Ex'dono.    By  the  gift. 

Exemphi  sunt  odiosa.    Examples  are  odious. 

Exempli  graiitl.     By  way  of  example. 

Exeunt.    They  go  out. 

Exeunt  omnes.     All  retire. 

Exit.    He  goes  out;  death. 

Exitus  acta  prohat,  The  event  justifies  the  deed. 
[Washington's  motto.] 

Ex  merd  gratia.     Through  mere  favor. 

Ex  mero  motit.  Of  Ids  own  accord.  [A  pbrase  oc- 
curring in  grants,  charters,  etc.] 

Ex  more.    According  to  custom. 

Ex  necessitate  rei.     From  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Ex  ni'iilo  nihil  fit.    Nothing  comes  of  nothing. 

Ex  officio.     By 'virtue  of  his  office. 

Ex  opere  operaio.     By  outward  acts. 

Ex  parte.    On  one  side  only. 

Ex  pede  TIerculem.  Judge  of  the  whole  from  the 
specimen. 
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PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  LATIN". 


LAB 


Erperimeuluni  erucis.  A  decisive  experiment;  .1 
test  of  the  must  searching  nature. 

Evpe  ttts.     An  expert. 

Erpe  tug,  metuit.     Having  experienced,  lie  fears  it. 

Ex/iost  facto.  After  the  fact,  or  commission  of  a 
crime. 

Exp  -essis  verbis.     In  express  terms. 

Ex  professo.     Professedly. 

Ex  prop  'lis.     From  one's  own  resources. 

Er,  t  tcilo.     Tacitly. 

Er  tempore.     Without  premeditation. 

Ert'ti  mwos.     Beyond  the  walls. 

Ertn  ordinem.     Extraordinary. 

Ex.  uno  disce  omnes.     From  one  you  may  learn  all. 

Ex.  unit.     From,  or  by  use. 

Ex.  voto.    According  to  vow. 

Ex  vi  termini.  By  the  meaning  or  force  of  the  ex- 
pression. 


Faber  sum  fortunce.  The  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune. 

Ficetias.     Humorous  writings  or  sayings  ;  jokes. 

Encies  11011  omnibus  una.  All  have  not  the  same 
face. 

F  tcile  princeps.     The  admitted  chief. 

F trills  est  descensus.    Descent  is  easy. 

Fin:  simile.    A  close  imitation. 

Fax  nopidi.     The  dregs  of  the  people. 

Falsi  crimen.     A  crime  of  forgery. 

Ftma  clamosa.  A  prevailing  report ;  current  scan- 
dal. 

Fnn:t  semper  virat.     May  his  fame  endure  forever. 

Fits  est  ab  hoste  docerl.  It  is  allowable  to  learn  even 
from  an  enemy. 

Fitu  morgana.  Singular  atmospheric  appearances 
in  Sicily. 

F ita  obsi  int.     The  Fates  oppose  it. 

Favete  Unguis.  Favor  with  your  tongues;  be  si- 
lent. 

Fecit.  Ho  made  or  executed  it — put  after  an  artist's 
name. 

Fe-licitas  m  ulios  habet  am  icos.  Prosperity  has  many 
friends. 

F.'lo  fie  se.    A  suicide. 

Fe,  '01  natural.    Of  a  wild  nature. 

Feitinii  lente.     Hasten  slowly. 

Fiat  jiftitia  runt  caelum.  Let  justice  bo  done  though 
the  heavens  should  £.11. 

Fiat  lux.  '  Let  light  be. 

File  et  anpore.     By  faith  and  love. 

Fide,  non  armis.     By  faith,  not  by  arms. 

Files  et  justitia.     Fidelity  and  justice. 

Fido  puni'a.     Punic  faith:  treachery. 

Firing  A  -hates.     A  faithful  friend. 

Fidtis  et  nudum.     Faithful  and. bold. 

Fie  'i  fad  is.  A  legal  term  directing  an  execution  to 
be  levied  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

Fil.iui  nullius.     A  son  of  nobody. 

Filius  te-rce.     One  of  low  birth. 

Finem  respire.     Look  to  the  end. 

Finis.     The  end. 

Finis  co-onat  opus.    The  end  crowns  the  work. 

F'tg  'ante  hello.     During  hostilities. 

F'  iff  •ante  delicto.     In  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Fle.'ti  non  friingi.     To  bend,  not  to  break. 

Floscu  ■!■  sententiarum.    Flowers  of  wit. 

Fo'hi  et  o'igo.     The  source  and  origin. 

Fo'-mnliU  :     In  form. 

Fo"tns  forfii'ia  jiiuat.    Fortune  assists  the  brave. 

FortUe.r  et  rect'e.     With  fortitude  and  rectitude. 

Fo  ■titer  in  re.    With  firmness  in  acting. 

Fo  ium..     A  court  of  justice. 

F  ■anr/as.  nonflectes.  You  may  break,  you  shall  not 
ben  1  me. 

Frann  pin.    A  pious  fraud. 

Front  i  nulla  fides.  There  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances. 

Fiiait  horn.    The  hours  fly. 

Fnit,  Ilium.    Troy  litis  been. 

Fuhnen  brntiim.    Harmless  thunder. 

Fundus  officio.    Out  of  office. 

Fu"or  lopiendi.     A  rase  for  speaking. 

Furor  poeticu?.     Poetic  fire. 

Furor  scribendi.    A  rage  for  writing. 


G. 

Gallice.    In  French. 

Gaudeamus  igittn:    Let  us  he  joyful — a  celebrated 

college  song. 
Gttudet  tentamine  virtus.    Virtue  rejoices  in  tempta- 

tinn. 
Genius  loci.    The  genius  ofa  place. 
Gent  togata.    Civilians. 

Genus  irritabile  vtitum.    The  irritable  race  of  poets. 
Gleb-e  as3  •iotui.     A  servant  belonging  to  the  soil. 
Gli  i  1  in  ex  rlsl:     Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Glo  -i-t  ri  tittis  um3"(l.    Ghirv  the  shadow  of  virtue. 
G  ■ti'/,i/;m      Gradually  ;  step  by  step. 
Gntditi  ad  I'ttrnttssuni.    Ail   in  writing  Greek  or 

Latin  poetry. 


Gratis.     For  nothing. 

Gratis  dictum.     Mere  assertion. 

Gravamen.    The  thing  complained  of. 

Graviora  manent.     Greater  afflictions  await  us. 

Gregatim.    Gregariously. 


H. 

Habeas  corpus.  (In  law),  a  writ  for  delivering  a  per- 
son from  imprisonment. 

Habitat,    Residence;  abode. 

Hand  ignara  mail,  mails  succurrere  disco.  Not 
ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Hand  longis  intervallis.    At  brief  intervals. 

IFttntl  p  issibus  requis.     Not  with  eqilill  steps. 

Hiatus  ralde  deflendus.  A  deficiency  much  to  be 
regretted. 

flic  et  ii'iiqiie.     Here  and  everywhere. 

Hie  finis  fundi.     Here  was  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

Ilicjticet.    Here.  lies.     [Epitaph.] 

Ilinc  ilhe  lacrimm.     Hence  proceed  these  tears. 

Hoc  age.    Do  this  ;  attend  to  what  yon  are  doing. 

Hoc  anno.     In  this  year. 

Hoc  lege.     With  this  law  or  condition. 

Hoc  loco.     In  this  place. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.    This  is  labor  ;  this  is  work. 

Hoc  tempore.     At  this  time. 

/iodic.    To-day. 

/Jodie  niiln,  eras  tibi.  To-day  to  me,  to-morrow  it 
belongs  to  you. 

Homo  alieni.     A  man  under  a  guardian's  control. 

Homo  homini  lupus.    Man  is  a  wolf  to  man. 

I/omo  mnltirnmliterarum.    A  man  of  many  letters. 

Homo  sui. juris.     A  man  who  is  ins  own  master. 

J/omo  S'tm  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alien.um  puto.  I 
am  a  man,  and  deem  nothing  that  relates  to  man 
foreign  to  my  feelings. 

IIonor.es  mutant  mores.  Honors  change  men's  char- 
acters or  manners. 

floras  c.anonicm.     Prescribed  hours  for  prayer. 

l/orresco  referens.    I  shudder  to  relate. 

Ilortns  siccus.    A  collection  of  dried  plants. 

Hostis  humani  generis.  An  enemy  of  the  human 
race. 

Humani  nihil  alienum.  Nothing  relating  to  man  is 
foreign  to  mo. 

Iliimttnum  est  errare.  It  is  the  lot  of  human  nature 
to  err. 

//tine  tu  caveto.    Beware  of  him. 


Ibidem  ;  Ibid.    In  the  same  place ;  a  note  of  refer- 
ence. 

Idem..    The  same. 

Idem  sonnns.    Meaning  the  same. 

Id  est  (i.  e.).    That  is. 

Id  genus  onme.    All  of  that  sort. 

/tloneus  homo.     A  fit  man  ;  a  man  of  known  ability. 

Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat.     Ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  one. 

Ignoti  nulla  cupido.    No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing 
unknown. 

llitts  mitlnrum.    A  host  of  evils. 

Jlium  fuit.    Troy  has  existed  ;  such  things  have  been. 

Illotis  multibus.      With   unwashed   hands   (without 
preparation). 

Iinittlores,  sernim  pecus.    Servile  herds  of  imitators. 

Imo  pecto  'e.    From  the  lowest  breast. 

Imparl  Jfarte.     With  unequal  strength. 

Iniperinm  in  imperio.     A  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment. 

ImpUrite.    By  implication. 

Impos  animi.     Of  weak  mind;  imbecile. 

Imprimatur.     Let  it  be  printed. 

Imprimis.     In  the  first  place;  especially. 

Impromptu.     Without  study. 

In.  aciii.     In  act  or  reality. 

In  ambiguo.     In  doubt. 

In  armis.     Under  arms. 

In  a iti  :ulo  mortis.     In  the  article  of  death;  in  the 
last  struggle. 

In  eapitl.     By  the  head. 

In  capite.     In  the  head. 

In  crelo  quiet).    There  is  rest  in  Heaven. 

Incognito.     Unknown. 

In  c'imniendttin.     In  trust,  or  recommendation. 

In.  curia.    In  the  court. 

Inde  iras.     Hence  these  resentments. 

Index  expurgatorlus.    A  list  of  prohibited  books. 

In  dubiis.     In  matters  of  doubt. 

In  dubio.     In  doubt. 

In  eqiuli'n-io.     Equally  balanced. 

In  esse.     In  being. 

Jd  ete"num.     Forever. 

In  extenso.     At  full  length. 

I'hext  ■em.'s.     At  the  point  of  death. 

I.if.in'lu'n   re.nonare  dolorum.    To  recall  unpleasant 
recollection'. 

I'ifi)ito.     Perpetually. 

In ■■ flagrante  delicto.    Taken  in  the  fact. 


In  forma  pauperis.  To  sue  in  forma  p>auperix  is  to 
sue  as  a  poor  man,  which  relieves  from  costs. 

In  fo  o  consuientiie.  Before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science. 

Infra.     Below. 

Infra  dignitatem.     Below  one's  dignity. 

In  futuro.     In  future;   henceforth. 

Ingeiis  telum  necessitas.  Necessity  is  a  powerful 
weapon. 

In  hoc  signo  spes  mea.     In  this  sign  is  my  hope. 

In  hoc  s-igno  viruses.     In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 

In  limine.     At  the  threshold. 

In  loco.     In  the  place. 

In  loco  parentis.     In  the  place  ofa  parent. 

In  medias  res.     Into  the  midst  of  things. 

In  medio  tutissimis  ibis.     Safety  lies  in  a  medium. 

In  nomine.    In  the  name  of. 

In  nubibtts.     In  the  clouds. 

In  mice.     In  a  nut-shell. 

In  omnia  paratus.     Ready  for  all  things. 

Inops  consilii.     Without  counsel. 

In  oro.     In  the  egg. 

In,  pace.     In  peace. 

Inpartibus  infidelium.     In  infidel  countries. 

In  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  In  perpetual  mem- 
ory of  the  affair. 

In  perpetuum.     Forever. 

In  pileno.     In  full. 

In  posse.     In  possible  existence. 

In  present i.     At  the  present  time. 

In  prop  rid  persond.     In  person. 

In  puris  nnturalibus.     Quite  naked. 

In  re.    In  the  matter  of. 

In  rem.     In  law,  against  the  thing  or  property. 

In  rerum  naturd.     In  the  nature  of  things. 

I11  sosculil  sceculorum.     For  ages  on  ages. 

In  sano  sensii.     In  a  proper  sense. 

Insaulpsit.     Ho  engraved  it. 

In  situ.    In  its  original  situation. 

Institute):     Instantly. 

Instar  omnium.     Like  all ;  an  example  to  others. 

In  statu  quo.     In  the  former  state  or  condition. 

In  snspenso.     In  suspense  or  uncertainty. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi.  In  thee,  Lord,  have  I  put 
my  trust. 

Inter  alia.     Among  other  things. 

Inter  arma  leges  silent.  In  the  midst  of  arms  the 
laws  are  silent. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum.  Between  dog  and  wolf— at 
twilight. 

Inter  nos.    Between  ourselves. 

Inter pocula.     At  one's  cups. 

In  lerrorem.     As  a  warning. 

Inter  se.     Among  themselves. 

Inter  spem  et  metam.     Between  hope  and  fear. 

Intoto.    In  the  whole  ;  entirely. 

Intra  muros.     Within  the  walls. 

Intra  pa rietes.     Within  walls,  or  in  private. 

In  transitu.     On  the  passage. 

In  11.su.    In  use. 

In  utrumque  paratus.     Prepared  for  either  event. 

In  vacuo.    In  empty  space,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

Inversl  ordine.     In  an  inverse  order. 

In  vino  Veritas.  There  is  truth  in  wine ;  truth  i3 
told  under  the  influence  of  wine. 

Invitd  Minerva.     Without  the  aid  of  genius. 

Ipse  dixit,     lie  said  it  himself;  dogmatism. 

lasissima.  verba.     The  very  words. 

Insissimis  verbis.     In  the  very  words. 

Ipso  facto.     In  the  fact  itself. 

Ipso  jure.    By  the  law  itself. 

Ita  est.    It  is  so. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est.    Anger  is  brief  madness. 

Ita  lex  scripta  est.    Thus  the  law  is  written. 

Italice.     In  Italian. 

Item.    Likewise;  also. 


Jacta  est  alea.    The  die  is  cast. 

Janitor.     A  doorkeeper. 

Jitnuis  clausis.     With  closed  doors. 

Joci  cansd.     For  the  sake  ofa  joke. 

Jncnndi  acti  labores.     Past  labors  are  pleasant. 

Judicium  del.    Tho  judgment  of  God. 

Juniores  ad  labores.     Young  men  for  labors. 

Jure  tlioino.     By  divine  law. 

Jure  hnmano.     By  human  law. 

Juris  perittis.     Ono  versed  in  law. 

Jus  cunonicum.     Canon  law. 

Jus  civile.    Civil  law. 

Jus  divinum.     Divine  law. 

Jut  gentium.     Law  of  nations. 

Jits  possessionis.     Right  of  possession. 

Jttstitioi  soror  fides.     Faith  is  the  sister  of  justice. 

Justum  et  tenacem  proposite  virum.    A  just  man, 

and  steady  to  his  purpose. 
Juxtu.    Near  by. 

L. 

Lahore  et  honore.     By  labor  and  honor. 
Labor  ipse  voluntas.     Labor  itself  is  pleasure. 
Labor  omnia  vincit.     Labor  conquers  everything. 
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Zapis philosophorum.    The  philosophers  stone. 

Lapsus  linguae.     A  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Lapsus  memorial.     A  slip  of  memory. 

Lares  el  penates.     Household  gods. 

Lateat  scintillula  forsan.  A  small  spark  may  lurk 
unseen. 

Latet  unguis  in  herbd.     There 's  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Latine  dictum.     Spoken  in  Latin. 

Laus  deo.    Praise  to  God. 

Legatus  a  latere.     A  papal  embassador. 

Leges  legum.    The  law  of  laws. 

Leonina  societas.     A  lion's  company.* 

Lex  loci.     The  law  or  custom  of  the  place. 

Lex  non  scripta.    The  common  law. 

Lex  scripta.     Statute  law. 

Lex  talioiiis.    The  law  of  retaliation. 

Lex  terra!.    The  law  of  the  land. 

Liberum  arbitrium.     Free  'will. 

Libertas  et  natale  solum.  Liberty  and  my  native 
land. 

Lis  sub  judice.     A  case  not  yet  decided. 

Lite  pendente.    During  the  trial. 

Litera  scripta  manet.    The  written  letter  remains. 

Literati.    Literary  men. 

Literatim.    Literally  ;  letter  for  letter. 

Loci  communes.     Common  places. 

Loco  citato.     In  the  place  cited. 

Locum  tenens.     A  deputy  or  substitute. 

Locus  criminis.     Place  of  the  crime. 

Locus  in  quo.     The  place  in  which. 

Locus  penitential.     Place  for  repentance. 

Locus  sigilli  [L.  S.].     The  place  of  the  seal. 

Longo  intervallo.     By  or  with  long  interval. 

Lucidus  ordo.     A  clear  arrangement. 

Lucri  causd.     For  the  sake  of  gain. 

Lucns  anon  lucendo.  Ajeu  d'espritin  etymology, 
which,  assuming  that  lucus,  a  dark  wood  or  grove, 
must  be  derived  from  the  verb  luceo,  to  shine,  sup- 
poses it  must  be  a  non  lucendo,  from  its  not  bein^ 
light. 

Luderecum  sacris.    To  trifle  with  sacred  thiugs. 

Lupus  infabuld.    The  wolf  in  the  fable. 

Lustrum.    A  term  of  five  years. 

Lusus  natural.    A  sport  or  freak  of  nature. 


M. 

Jfacte  iiirtute.    Proceed  in  virtue. 

Magister  ceremoniarum.    Master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Magistratus  indicat  virum.  Magistracy  indicates 
the  man. 

Magna  cicitas,  magna  solitudo.  A  great  city  is  a 
great  desert. 

Magna  est  Veritas,  et  prevalent.  Truth  is  mighty 
and  it  will  prevail. 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops.  Poor  in  the  midst  of 
great  wealth, 

Magni  nominis  umbra.  The  shadow  of  a  great 
name. 

Magnum  opus.    A  great  work. 

Magnus  Apollo.  Great  Apollo  ;  one  of  high  author- 
ity. 

Major  domo.     Master  of  the  house  ;  a  steward. 

Malifide.    Treacherously. 

Mali  exempli.     Of  a  bad  example. 

Malo  modo.     In  a  bad  manner. 

Malum  in  se.     Bad  in  itself. 

Malum  prohibitum.    Bad  because  prohibited. 

Malus  pudor.     False  shame. 

Manet  in  alii  menie.  repostum.  It  remains  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind. 

Mania  a  pot  a.     Madness  caused  by  drunkenness. 

Manibus pedibusque.  With  hands  and  feet;  tooth 
and  nail. 

Manuforti.     With  a  strong  hand. 

Manu  proprid.     With  one's  own  hand. 

Mare  clausum.     A  closed  sea ;  a  bay. 

Materfamilias.     The  mother  of  a  family. 

Materia  medica.     Substances  used  in  the  healing  art. 

Materiam  superabat  opus.  The  workmanship  sur- 
passed the  materials. 

Maximum.     The  greatest  possible. 

Maximus  in  minimis.     Very  great  in  trifling  things. 

Mediocra  fir ma.     The  middle  station  is  surest. 

Jfedio  tuiissimus  ibis.  A  medium  course  will  be 
safest. 

Mejudice.    I  being  judge;  in  my  opinion. 

Memento  mori.     Kem ember  death. 

Memorabilia.     Things  to  be  remembered. 

Memorid.  in,  eternd.     In  everlasting  remembrance. 

Memoriter.     From  memory ;  by  rote. 

Mensd  et  toro.     From  board  and  bed. 

Mens  conscia  recti.     A  mind  conscious  of  rectitude. 

Mens  divinior.     The  inspired  mind  of  the  poet. 

Mens  legis.     The  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mens  sana  in  corpora  sano.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Meo  periculo.     At  my  own  risk. 

Meo  voto.     By  my  desire,  or  according  to  my  wish. 

Merumsal.     Pure  salt;  genuine  Attic  wit. 

Menm  et  tuum.     Mine  and  yours. 

Mihi  ciirafuturi.     My  anxiety  is  for  the  future. 

Minimum,.     The  least  amount. 


Min  us.     Less. 

Mirabile  dictu.     Wonderful  to  be  told. 

Mil  utile  visu.     Wonderful  to  be  seen. 

Mirabilia.     Wonders. 

Mirum  in  modum.     In  a  wonderful  manner. 

Miserabile  vulgus.    A  wretched  crew. 

Mittimus.     We  send;  a  writ  to  commit  an  offender 

to  prison. 
Mobile  perpetuum.    Something  in  constant  motion. 
Modicum.     A  small  quantity. 
Modo  et  forma.     In  manner  and  form. 
Modus.    Manner;  mode. 
Modus  operandi.     Manner  of  operation. 
Mole  rait  sud.     It  is  crushed  by  its  own  weight. 
Mollia  tempora.     Happy  times. 
Monumentum  aire  perennis.      A  monument  more 

durable  than  brass. 
More  Hibernico.    After  the  Irish  fashion. 
More  ma  jorum.     After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors. 
More  suo.     In  his  own  way. 

Mors  omnibus  communis.    Death  is  common  to  all. 
Motu  proprio.    Of  his  own  accord. 
Mas  pro  lege.    Custom  for  law. 
Malta  gemens.    Groaning  deeply. 
Maltnm  in  parvo.    Much  in  little. 
Mandus  vult  decipi.    The  world  will  be  deceived. 
Mutatis  mutandis.     The  necessary   changes    being 

made. 
Mutato  nomine.    The  name  being  changed. 
Mutuus  consensus.    Mutual  consent. 


N<  i  tale  sol  urn.    Natal  soil . 

Nea  cupias,  nee  metuas.    Neither  desire  nor  fear. 

Ne  cede  malis.    Yield  not  to  misfortune. 

Necessitas  non  habet  legem.    Necessity  has  no  law. 

Nee.  mora,  nee  requies.     No  rest  or  repose. 

Nee  pluvious  impar.  Not  an  unequal  match  for 
numbers. 

Nee  prece  nee  pretio.  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  by 
bribe. 

Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.  It  is  not  permitted  to  know 
all  things. 

Ne  exeat.    Let  him  not  depart. 

Ncfasti  dies.     Unlucky  days. 

Nefronti  crede.    Trust  not  appearances. 

SSTem.  con.  (nemine  coutradicente).  Without  opposi- 
tion. 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  No  one  wounds  me  with 
impunity. 

Nemo  solus  sapit.    No  one  is  wise  alone. 

Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  No  man  ever  be- 
came a  villain  at  once. 

Ne  plus  ultra.    Nothing  further ;  the  uttermost  point. 

Ne  quid  nimis.  Literally,  not  too  much;  i.  e.,  go 
not  too  far. 

Nervus  probandi.    The  chief  argument. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Let  not  the  shoemaker  go 
beyond  his  last. 

Nihil  ad  rem.     Nothing  to  the  point. 

Nihil  debet.    He  owes  nothing ;  a  plea,  denyinga  debt. 

Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.  He  touched  no'.hing 
without  embellishing  it. 

Nil  admirari.    To  wonder  at  nothing. 

Nil  desperendum.     Never  despair. 

Nil  dicit.  He  says  nothing  ;  i.  e.,  the  defendants,  in 
law,  make  no  answer. 

Nimium  ne  crede  colori.  Trust  not  too  much  to  ap- 
pearances. 

Nisi  prius.  Unless  before.  In  law,  the  name  of  cer- 
tain courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  in  the  several 
counties. 

Nodius  Gordius.    The  Gordian  knot. 

Nolens  nolens.    Whether  he  will  or  not. 

Noli  me  tangere.    Don't  touch  me. 

Nolle  prosequi.    To  be  unwilling  to  proceed. 

Nolo  episcopari.    I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  a  bishop. 

Non  assumpsit.  The  plea  of  a  defendant  in  an  ac- 
tion of  astrwmpsit  that  V he  did  not  undertake  and 
promise,"  etc. 

Non  compos  mentis.    Not  of  sound  mind. 

Non  conscire  sibi.     Conscious  of  no  fault. 

Non  constat.     It  does  not  appear. 

Non  ens.    Nonentity. 

Non  est  inventus,     lie  has  not  been  found. 

Non  lihet.     It  does  not  please  me. 

Non  liquet.  It  is  not  clear ;  applied  to  one  undecided 
in  mind. 

Non  multa,  sedmultum.  Not  many  things,  but  much. 

Non  nobis  solum.    Not  merely  for  ourselves.. 

Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  Hies.  It  is  not 
our  duty  to  settle  such  grave  disputes. 

Non  obstante.     Notwithstanding. 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  Wo  can  not,  all  of  us, 
do  all  things. 

Non  omnis  moriar.    I  shall  not  wholly  die. 

Non  quis,  sed  quid.  Not  who,  but  what ;  not  the  per- 
son but  the  deed. 

Non  quo,  sed  quomodo.    Not  by  whom,  but  how. 

Non  sequitur.  It  does  not  follow  ;  an  unwarranted 
conclusion. 

Non  sibi,  sed  omnibus.    Not  for  itself,  but  for  all. 


Non  sum  qualis  eram.    I  am  not  what  I  was. 

Nosce  teipsum.    Know  thyself. 

Noscitur  a  sociis.     He  is  known  by  his  companions. 

Nota  bene  (N.  B.\     Mark  well. 

Notatu  dignwn.    Worthy  of  note. 

Nodus  homo.     A  new  man. 

Nudis  verbis.    In  plain  words. 

Nudum  pactum.     An  invalid  agreement;  a  contract 

made  without  any  agreement,"  and  therefore  void. 
Nugie  canoroe.     Melodious  trifles. 
Nugis  armatus.     Armed  with  trifles. 
Nulla  dies  sine  lined.    Not  a  day  without  something 

done. 
Nulli  secundus.     Second  to  none. 
Nulliusfilius.     The  son  of  nobody. 
Nunc  aut  nunquam.    Now  or  never. 
Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus.     Never 

less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquum  non  parutus.    Never  unprepared. 
Nuptia-.    Nuptials ;  wedding. 
Nusquam  tula  fides.     Our"  confidence  is  nowhere 

safe. 

O. 

Obiit.    He  or  she  died. 

Obiter  dictum.  A  thingsaid  by  the  way,  or  in  passing. 

Observanda.    Things  to  be  observed. 

Obsta  principiis.     Resist  the  first  beginnings. 

Occurrent  nubes.     Clouds  will  intervene. 

Oderint  dxim  metuant.  Let  them  hate,  provided  they 
fear. 

Odi prqfanum.     I  loathe  the  profane. 

Odium,  medicum.  The  hatred  of  contending  physi- 
cians. 

Odium  iheologicum.  The  hatred  of  contending  di- 
vines. 

Ohe  !  jam  satis.     Oh,  there  is  now  enough. 

Omenfaustum.    A  favorable  omen. 

Omne  bonum  super.    All  good  is  from  above. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.  All  things  are  good  with  the  good. 

Omnia  cum  Deo.    Every  thing  with  God's  help. 

Omnia  vincit  amor.    Love  conquers  all  things. 

Omnia  vincit  labor.    Labor  overcomes  all  things. 

Omnibus  hoc  iiilium  est.     All  have  this  vice. 

Onus  probandi.    The  burden  of  proving. 

Ope  et  consilio.     With  assistance  and  counsel. 

Operce  pretium  est.     It  is  worth  while. 

Opprobrium  medicorum.  The  reproach  of  physi- 
cians. 

Optimates.    Of  the  first  rank. 

Opus  operatum.     A  mere  outward  work. 

Ora  et  labora.     Pray  and  work. 

Ora  pro  nobis.    Pray  for  us. 

Orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur.  The  orator  is  made  such 
by  education,  but  a  poet  must  be  born  such. 

Ore  rotundo.     With  round,  full  voice. 

Ore  tenus.     From  the  mouth. 

Origo  mali.     Origin  of  the  evil. 

0  !  si  sic  omnia.~  Oh  I  that  he  had  always  done  or 
spoken  thus. 

Os  rotundum.    A  round  mouth;  eloquent  delivery. 

0  tempora  !  0  mores  !  Oh  the  times!  Oh  the  man- 
ners ! 

Otia  dant  vitia.     Idleness  tends  to  vice. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.  Fase  with  dignity;  dignified 
leisure. 

Otium  sine  dignitate.    Ease  without  dignity. 


P. 

Pace  tud.     With  your  consent. 

Pacta  conventa.    The  conditions  agreed  upon. 

Pallida  mors.    Pale  death. 

Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.    Let  him  who  has  won  it 

bear  the  palm. 
Parem  nonfert.     He  endures  no  equal. 
Par  pari  refero.     I  return  like  for  like. 
Pari  passu.    With  equal  pace;  together. 
Paritur  pax  bello.     Peace  is  produced  by  war. 
Par  nobilefratrum.     A  noble  pair  of  brothers;  two 

just  alike,  or,  one  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Par  oneri.    Equal  to  the  burden. 
Pars  adversa.    The  adverse  party. 
Pars  pro  toto.    Part  for  the  whole. 
Particeps  criminis.     An  accomplice. 
Parturiunt  monies.     The  mountain  is  in  labor. 
Parva  componere  magnis.     To  compare  small  things 

with  great. 
Parva  leves  capiunt  animas.     Little   minds   are 

caught  with  trifles. 
Passim.     Everywhere. 
Paterfamilias.     The  father  of  a  family. 
Pater  noster.     Our  Father  ;  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Pater  patriot.     Father  of  his  country. 
Patres  conscript!.      Conscript  fathers — the  Roman 

senators. 
Patriis  virtuiibns.     By  ancestral  virtue. 
Pax  in  bello.     Peace  in  war. 
Peccavi.     I  have  sinned. 
Pendente  lite.     Pending  the  suit. 
Penetralia.     Secret  recesses. 
Per  ambages.    By  circuitous  ways. 
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Per  annum.    By  the  year. 

Per  capita.    By  the  head. 

Per  centum.     By  the  hundred. 

Per  contra.    Contrariwise. 

Per  diem.    By  the  day. 

Per  fax  et  nefas.     Through  right  and  wrong. 

Per  gradus.     Step  by  step. 

Per  interim.     In  the  meantime. 

Per  mare  per  terras.    Through  sea  and  land. 

Per  pares.    By  one's  peers. 

Perpetuum  silentium.     Perpetual  silence. 

Per  saltum.     By  a  leap  or  jump. 

Per  se.     By  itself  considered. 

Petitio  principii.     A  begging  of  tho  question. 

Per  viam.     By  the  way  of. 

Pessimi  exempli.     Of  the  worst  example. 

Pinxit.    He  painted  it— put  after  an  artist's  name. 

Plebs.    Common  people. 

Plenojure.     With  full  authority. 

PIuk  minus.    More  or  less. 

Poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit.  Nature,  not  study,  must 
form  the  poet. 

Pons  asinorum.  An  ass's  bridge ;  a  help  to  dull  pu- 
pils. 

Posse  videor.    Tho  appearance  of  being  able. 

Post  helium  autvilium.     Aid  after  the  war. 

Post  mortem.    After  death. 

Post  obitum.     After  death. 

Postulata.    Things  required. 

Prcecoguita.    Things  previously  known. 

Pratmonitus,  pra:munitus.    Forewarned,  forearmed. 

Prescriptum.     A  thing  prescribed. 

Prima  facie.    On  tho  first  view. 

Primce  vice.    The  first  passages. 

Primo.    In  the  first  place. 

Primum  mobile.  The  first  mover  ;  the  first  impulse. 

Primus  inter  pares.     Chief  among  equals. 

Principia.    First  principles. 

Principia,  non  homilies.     Principles  not  men. 

Principiis  obsta.  Oppose  the  first  appearance  of  evil. 

Prior  tempore,  prior  jure.  First  in  time,  first  by 
right;  or  first  come,  first  served. 

Pro  arts  et  focis.     For  our  altars  and  firesides. 

Probatnm  est.     It  is  proved. 

Pro  bono  publico.     For  the  public  good. 

Pro  confesso.     As  if  conceded. 

Pro  Deo  et  ecclesid.     For  God  and  the  church. 

Pro  et  con.    For  and  against. 

Profanum  vulgns.     The  profane  vulgar. 

Proformd.    For  the  sake  of  form. 

Pro  hoc  vice.     For  this  turn  or  occasion. 

Proh  pudor.     Oh,  for  shame. 

Pro  memorid.     For  a  memorial. 

Pro  nunc.     For  the  present. 

Pro  oarte  virili.     According  to  one's  power. 

Pro  patrid.    For  our  country. 

Propaganda  fide.     For  extending  the  faith. 

Pro  raid.     In  proportion. 

Pro  rege,  lege  et  grege.  For  the  king,  tho  law,  and 
the  people. 

Pro  re  natd.  For  a  special  emergency ;  according  to 
the  circumstances. 

Pro  salute  anima1.     For  the  soul's  health. 

Pro  tanto.    For  so  much. 

Pro  tempore.    For  the  time  being. 

Proximo.    Next  month. 

Prudens/uturi.    Thoughtful  of  the  future. 

Publice.    Publicly. 

Pugnis  et  calcibus.  With  fists  and  heels ;  with  all 
the  might. 

Punica fides.    Punic  faith;  treachery. 


Q. 

Qumre.    Query;  inquiry. 
Qu&ritur.    The  question  arises. 
Qualis  ab  inceplo.    The  same  as  from  the  beginning. 
Qualis  rex,  talis  grex.'  Like  king,  like  people. 
Quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit.     During  good  behavior. 
Quantum.    The  quantity  or  amount. 
Quantum  libet.     As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  meruit.    As  much  as  he  deserved. 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo.    How  changed  from  what 

he  once  was. 
Quantum  sufficit.    A  sufficient  quantity. 
Quantum  vis.    As  much  as  you  will. 
Quasi.     As  if;  in  a  manner. 
Quern  deus  vult  perdere.prius  dementat.    Whom 

God  purposes  to  destroy,  he  previously  deprives  of 

understanding. 
Qui  capit,fiacit.    He  who  takes  it,  makes  it. 
Quid  nunc  ?    What  now  ?  a  newsmonger. 
Qui  docet,  discit.    He   who   teaches  others,  learns 

himself. 
Quid  faciendum  ?    What  is  to  bo  done  ? 
Quid  pro  quo.     One  thing  for  another;  tit  for  tat; 

an  equivalent. 
Quid  rides  ?     Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
Quid  times  ?     What  do  you  fear  ? 
Qui  nimium  probat  nihil  probat.     Ho  who  proves 

too  much  proves  nothing. 
Qui  non  profile  it,  deficit.     Ho  who  does  not  advance, 

goes  backward. 


Qui  tarn  ?     Who  as  well  ? 

Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodest    Who  shall  guard  the 

guards  themselves? 
Qui  fallen  possit  amantemt    Who  can  deceive  a 

lover  ? 
Qui  transtulit,  sustinet.     He  who  transplanted,  still 

sustains.     [Motto  of  Connecticut.] 
Quoad  hoc.     To  this  extent. 
Quo  animo  ?    With  what  mind  or  intention  ? 
Quocunque  modo.     In  whatever  manner. 
Quocunque  nomine.     Under  whatever  name. 
Quod  avertat  Deus  !    Which  may  God  avert. 
Quod  bene  notandum.     Which  must  be  especially 

noticed. 
Quod  erat  demonstrandum.    Which  was  meant  to 

be  shown. 
Quod  erat  faciendum.    Which  was  to  be  done. 
Quod  hoc  sibi  vult  ?     What  does  this  mean  ? 
Quo  fata  vocant.     Whither  the  Fates  call. 
Quod  vide.     Which  see. 
Qiojure?    By  what  right? 
Quo'inodo?    In  what  manner?  how? 
Quondam.    Formerly;  former. 

Quorum  parsfiui.    Of  which,  or  whom,  I  was  apart. 
Quot  homines,  tot  sentential.    So  many  men,  so  many 

minds. 
Quotidianiis  homo.     An  every-day  sort  of  man. 
Quo  warranto  ?    By  what  authority? 


E. 

Radix.    Boot. 

Rara  avts.    A  rare  bird  ;  a  prodigy. 

Rata.     Kate;  one's  own  share. 

Recte  et  suaviter.    Justly  and  mildly. 

Rectus  in  curid.  Upright  in  the  court;  with  clean 
hands. 

Rcdolet  lucerna.  It  smells  of  the  lamp  ;  it  is  a  la- 
bored production. 

Reductio  ad.  absurdum.  A  reducing  a  position  to 
an  absurdity. 

Re  infectd.     The  business  being  unfinished. 

Reliyio  loci.    The  religious  spirit  of  the  place. 

Rem  acu  tetigisti.  You  have  touched  the  thing  ex- 
actly [lit.  with  a  needle. J 

Remisso  animo.    With  listless  mind. 

Renovate  animos.     Renew  your  courage. 

Renorato  nomine.    By  a  revived  name. 

Requiescat  in  pace.     May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Rerum  primordia.    The  first  elements  of  things. 

Res  angusta  domi.  Narrow  circumstances  at  home ; 
poverty. 

Respice'finem.    Look  to  the  end. 

Res  gestae.    Exploits. 

Respublica.    The  commonwealth. 

Resurgam.     I  shall  rise  again. 

Re  vera.     In  truth. 

Ride,  si  sapis.    Laugh,  if  you  are  wise. 

Risum  teneatis,  amice  ?  Can  you,  my  friend,  for- 
bear laughing? 

Ruat  cadum.     Let  the  heavens  fall. 

Ruit  mole  sud.    It  falls  to  ruin,  by  its  own  weight. 

Rus  in  v,rbe.    The 'country  in  town. 


S. 

Sal  Alticum.     Attic  wit. 

Solus  populi  suprema  est  lex.  The  welfare  of  tho 
people  is  the  supreme  law.  [Motto  of  Missouri.] 

Sa/rojure.     The  right  being  safe. 

Salvo  pudore.     Without  oli'ense  to  modesty. 

Sanctum  Saniorum.     Holy  of  Holies. 

Sapere  aude.    Hare  to  be  wise. 

Sartor  resarlus.    The  cobbler  mended. 

Sat  cito,  si  sat  bene.  Soon  enough,  if  but  well 
enough. 

Satis  eloquentia>,  sapiential  parvum.  Eloquence 
enough,  but  little  wisdom. 

Satis,  superqne.    Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 

Satis  verborwm.  Enough  of  words;  you  need  say 
no  more. 

Scan.  Mag.  'scandalum  magnatum].  Defamatory 
speech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  persons  of  dig- 
nity. 

Scienter.    Knowingly;  with  skill. 

Scilicet.    That  is  to  say  ;  to  wit. 

Scire  facias.     Cause  it  to  bo  known. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fans. 
The.  principle  and  source  of  good  writing  is  to  think 
rightly. 

Scribimus  indocti,  doctique.  Learned  and  unlearned, 
we.  all  write. 

Sculpsil.  He  engraved  it — put  after  an  engraver's 
name. 

Secundum  artem.  According  to  rule;  scientific- 
ally. 

Secundum  naturam.  According  to  tho  course  of 
nature. 

Secundum  ordinem.     In  order. 

Se  dpfiendendo.     In  self-defense. 
Semcl  et  simul.     Once  and  together. 

Scmelpro  semper.    Once  for  all. 


Semper  felix.     Always  fortunate. 

Semper  idem.    Always  the  same. 

Semper fidelis.    Always  faithful. 

Semper  paratus.    Always  ready. 

Semper  vivit  in  armis.     He  ever  lives  in  arms. 

Senex,  bis  puer.     Once  a  man,  twice  a  boy. 

Sensu  bono.     In  a  good  sense. 

Sensu  mulo.     In  a  bad  sense. 

Seriatim.     In  regular  order. 

Sequiturque  patrem  liand  passibns  eequis.  He  fol- 
lows his  father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 

Sero,  sed.  serio.     Late,  but  seriously. 

Servabofidem.     I  will  keep  faith. 

Servare  modum.     To  keep  within  bounds. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra.     Such  is  the  way  to  immortality. 

Sic  passim.     So  everywhere. 

Sic  semper  tyrannis.  Ever  so  to  tyrants.  [Motto 
of  Virginia.] 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  So  passes  away  earthly 
glory. 

Sicut  ante.     As  before. 

Sic  nolo,  sic  jubeo.     As  t  will,  so  it  must  be. 

Sic  vos  non  vobis.  Thus  you  do  not  labor  for  your- 
selves. 

Si  diis  placit.     If  it  pleases  the  gods. 

Silent  leges  inter  arma.  The  laws  are  silent  amidst 
arms. 

Silentium  altum.    Deep  silence. 

Similia  similibus  curantur.  Like  things  are  cured 
by  like. 

Similis  simili  gaudet.     Like  is  pleased  with  like. 

Simplex  munditiis.     Of  simple  elegance. 

Sine  curd.     Without  charge  or  care. 

Sine  die.     Without  a  day  appointed. 

Sine  dubio.     Without  doubt. 

Sine  invidid.     Without  envy. 

Sine  mora.     Without  delay. 

Sine  odio.     Without  hatred. 

Sine  prejudicio.  Without  prejudice  or  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sine  qua  non.     An  indispensable  condition. 

Si  qua-ris  monumentum,  circumspice.  If  you  seek 
his  monument,  look  around. 

Si  quairis  peninsulam  amanam,  circumspice.  If 
thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  behold  it  here. 
[Motto  of  Michigan.] 

Si  sit  prudentia.     If  there  is  but  prudence. 

Siste,  viator.     Stop,  traveler. 

Sit  tibi  terra  levis.  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  on  thy 
grave. 

Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.  If  you  wish  for  peace, 
prepare  for  war. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus.     Virtue,  the  only  nobility. 

Sortes  /fomericw,    I  Homeric  or  Virgiiian  lots.    [See 

Sortes  Virgiliana'.  f     Dictionary.] 

Spero  meliora.     I  hope  for  better  things. 

Spes  mea  Christus.     Christ  is  my  hope. 

Spes  tutissima  coelis.     The  safest  hope  is  in  Heaven. 

Spolia  opima.     The  richest  booty. 

Sponte  sud.     Of  one's  own  accord. 

S'ans  pede  in  uno.     Standing  on  one  foot. 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  He  stands  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name. 

Stat  pro  'ratione  voluntas.     Will  stands  for  reason. 

Status  quo.    The  state  in  which. 

Statu  quo.    As  things  were  before. 

Statu  quo  ante  bellum.  The  state  in  which  wo  were 
before  the  war. 

Stet.    Let  it  stand. 

Stratum  super  stratum.     Layer  above  layer. 

Stylo  incerso.     With  the  back  of  the  pen. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas.  Every  man  has  his  own 
pleasures. 

Suaviter  in  modo,  fiortiter  in  re.  Gentle  in  man- 
ners, but  resolute  in  deed. 

Sub  colore  juris.    Under  color  of  law. 

Sub  condiiione.     Under  the  condition. 

Sub  hoc  signo  vinces.  Under  this  standard  you  shall 
conquer. 

Snbjudice.    Under  consideration. 

Sub  poind.     Under  a  penalty. 

Sub  prmtex.td  juris.     Under  the  pretext  of  justice. 

Sub  rosd.     Under  the  rose;  privately. 

Sub  silentio.     In  silence. 

Sub  specie.     Under  the  appearance  of. 

Sub  voce.    Under  the  voice. 

Saceedaneum.     A  substitute. 

Suggestio  falsi.    The  suggestion  of  a  falseho 

Sui  generis.     Of  its  own  kind. 

Sui.  juris.     In  one's  own  right. 

Sunnna  suntmarum.     Sum  total. 
|  Summum  bowum.     The  chief  good. 

Summumjus,  si/mma  injuria.   The  rigor  of  the  law 
is  the  rigor  of  oppression. 
!  Sumptibus  pnblias.     At  the  public  expense. 

S'int  lacrimal  rerum.     There  are  tears  for  misery. 

|  Sno  marte.     By  his  own  strength. 

i  Super  visum  corporis.     Upon  a  view  of  the  body. 

'  Suppressio  veri,  siiggestio  falsi.  A  suppression  of 
the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

j  Surgit  amari  aliquid.     Something  bitter  rises. 

Sunm  cuique.    Let  each  have  his  own. 
Suus  cuique  mos.      Every  one   has   his  particular 
habit. 


Ui)D 
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PROVERBS,  PHRASES,  ETC.,  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


ATO 


T. 

Tabula  rasa.    A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 

Tuedium  vita>.     Weariness  of  life. 

Tarn  Marte  quiim  Minerva.  Possessed  equally  of 
courage  ami  genius. 

Tangere  minus.    To  touch  the  wound. 

T, latum.    So  much. 

Te  judiee.    You  being  the  judge. 

Telum  imbelle  sine  ictu.  A  feeble  weapon  thrown 
without  effect. 

Tempora  mutan tar,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  The 
times  are  changed  and  we  arc  changed  with  them.* 

Tempm  edaas  ferum.  Time  the  devourer  of  all 
things. 

Tempus  ludendi.    The  time  for  play. 

Tempus  omnia  revelat.    Time  reveals  all  things. 

Tenux  propositi.    Tenacious  of  his  purpose. 

Tentanda-  via  est.     A  way  must  be  tried. 

Terminus  a  quo.    The  time  from  which. 

Terminus  ad  quern.    The  time  to  which. 

Terra,  fllius.    A  son  of  the  earth,  or  one  of  low  birth. 

Terra  firma.    Solid  earth  ;  a  safe  footing. 

Terra' incognita.    An  unknown  country. 

Tertium  quid.     A  third  something  ;  a  nondescript. 

Toga  viritis.    The  gown  of  manhood. 

Tot  homines;  quot  sentential.  So  many  men,  so 
many  minds. 

Totidem  verbis.    In  just  so  many  words. 

Toties  quoties.     As  often  as. 

Totis  viribus.     With  all  his  might. 

Toto  coilo.  By  tho  whole  heavens;  diametrically  op- 
posite. 

Totum.    The  whole. 

Tolas  mundm  ugit  histrionem.  All  tho  world 's  a 
stage. 

Totus  teres,  atque  rotundus.  Completely  smooth 
and  round. 

Transeat  in  exemplum.  May  it  pass  into  an  ex- 
ample. 

Tria  juncta  in  uno.    Three  joined  in  one. 

Trojn  fait.     Troy  was,  i.  e„  Troy  is  no  more. 

Truditur  dies  die.  One  day  is  pressed  onward  by 
another. 

Ti  ne  cede  mails.    Do  not  yield  to  evils. 

Tu  quoqne,  Unite  !    And  thou  too,  rirutus! 

Tutor  et  ultor.     Protector  and  avenger. 

Tuum  est.    It  is  your  own. 


XJ. 

Uberrima  fides.     Implicit  reliance. 

Ubi  jus  incertum,  ibi  jus  milium.  Uncertainty  de- 
stroys law. 

Vbi  lapsus  .'    Where  have  I  fallen  ? 

Ubi  libertas,  ibi  patria.  Where  liberty  dwells,  there 
is  my  conntry. 

Ul'ique.    Everywhere. 

Ubique  patriam  reminisci.  To  remember  our  coun- 
try everywhere. 

Ubi  supra.     Where  above  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  The  last  argument  of  kings  ; 
military  weapons. 


Ultima  thule.    The  utmost  boundary  or  limit. 

Ultimatum.    The  last  or  only  condition. 

Ultimas  regum.    The  last  of  tyrants. 

Ultra  licit um.     Beyond  what  is  allowable. 

Una -voce.     With  one  voce  ;  unanimously. 

Unguis  in  ulcere.    A  claw  in  the  wound. 

Uno  animo.    With  one  mind;  unanimously. 

Usque  ad  aras.    To  the  very  altars. 

Usque  ad  nauseam.    To  disgust. 

Us  us  loquenrli.     Usasre  in  speaking. 

Utcunque placuerit  Deo.    As  it  shall  please  God. 

Ut  infra.     As  below. 

Utile  dulci.    The  useful  with  the  pleasant. 

Uti  possedetis.      As  you   possess ;  state  of  present 

possession. 
Ut  pignus  amicitim.    As  a  pledge  of  friendship. 
Ut  prosim.     That  I  may'do  good. 
Ut  quueanque  paratus.      Prepared  for  every  event. 
Ut  supra.    As  above  stated. 


Yade  mecum.    Go  with  me ;  a  constant  companion. 

Vie  'cictis.     Woo  to  the  vanquished. 

Vale.    Farewell. 

Valeat  quantum,  valere  potest.    Let  it  pass  for  what 

it  is  worth. 
Vilete  ac  plaudite.    Farewell  and  applaud. 
Variie  lectiones.    Various  readings. 
Variorum  nota:.    The  notes  of  various  authors. 
Variant  et  mutabile  semper  fcemiua.    Woman,  ever 

changeful  and  capricious. 
Vehimur  in  ultum,     We  are  borne  on  high. 
Veils  et  remis.    With  sails  and  oars;  by  every  pos- 
sible means. 
Ve.l  prece,  vel  pretio.    For  either  love  or  money. 
Veluti  in  speculum.     As  in  a  mirror. 
Vendidit  hie  anro  patriam.      This   man  sold  his 

country  for  gold. 
Veni,  villi,  vici.     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
Venire  facias.    You  will  cause  to  come ; — the  writfor 

summoning  a  jury. 
Vcatis  secuadis.     With  prosperous  winds. 
Vera  pro  gratiis.     Truth  before  favor. 
Verbatim  et  literatim.    Word  for  word  and  letter  for 

letter. 
Verbum  sat  sapienti.    A  word  is  enough  for  a  wise 

roan. 
Veritas  odium  parit.     Truth  often  causes  hatred. 
Veritas prevalebit.    Truth  will  prevail. 
Veritas  vincit.    Truth  conquers. 
Ver  -non  semper  viret.      Spring   does  not  always 

nourish. 
Versus.    Against;  toward. 
Vestigia.    Tracks ;  vestiges. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.    There  are  no  returning 

footsteps. 
Vexata  qucestio.    A  disputed  question. 
Via.     By  the  way  of. 
Via  media.    A  middle  course. 
Via  militaris.     A  military  road. 
Vice.    Iu  the  place  of. 


Vice  versa.     Tile  terms  being  exchanged. 

Videlicet,  viz. :   To  wit;  namely. 

Vide  it  crede.     See  and  believe. 

Videtur.     It  appears. 

Vide  ut  supra.    See  what  is  stated  above. 

Vi  et  armis.     By  main  force. 

Vigilate  et  orate.     Watch  and  pray. 

Vincit  amor  patriae.    Love  of  country  prevails. 

Vincit  omnia  ■Veritas.     Truth  conquers  all  things. 

Vincit,  qui  se  ■vincit.     He  conquers  who  overcomes 

himself. 
Vinculum  matrimonii.    The  bond  of  marriage. 
Vires  acquirit  eundo.     She  acquires  strength  in  her 

progress. 
Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.    He  is  wise  who  talks 

but  little. 
Virtus  incendit  vires.     Virtue  kindles  the  strength. 
Virtute,  non  verbis.     By  virtue,  not  by  words. 
Virtute,  non  viris.     From  virtue,  not  from  men. 
Virtute  officii.     By  virtue  of  office. 
Virtute  quies.    Best  or  content  in  virtue* 
Virtute,  non  armis,  fido.    I  trust  in  virtue,  not  in 

arms. 
Vis  a  tergo.    A  propelling  force  from  behind. 
Vis  comica.     Comic  talent. 
Vis  inertim.    The  power  of  inertness;  resistance. 
Vis  preservatrix.     A  preserving  power. 
Visvitce.    The  visror  of  life. 

Vita  hrevis,  ars  longa.     Life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 
Vita  sine  Uteris  mors  est.    Life  without  literature  is 

death. 
Vitie  via  virtus.     Virtue  the  way  of  life. 
Vitam  impenderc  vero.    To  stake  one's  life  for  the 

truth. 
Vivat  respublica.    Live  the  republic. 
Vivat  rex.     Long  lu'e  the  kinsr. 
Vird  voce.    By  the  living  voice  ;  by  oral  testimony. 
Vive  memor  lethi.     Live  mindful  of  death. 
Vivere  sat  vincere.     To  conquer  is  to  live  enough. 
Vive,  vale.     Farewell  and  be  happy. 
Virida  vis  animi.     The  lively  vigor  of  genius. 
Vivit  post  funera  virtus.     Virtue  survives  the  grave. 
Viilente  Deo.    God  willing. 
Villi),  non  video.     I  am  willing,  but  unable. 
Vita  vita  men.     My  life  is  devoted. 
Votum  castitatis.    A  vow  of  chastity. 
Vox  et  preterea  nihil.     A  voice  and  nothing  more. 

i.e.  sound  without  sense. 
Vox  fancibus  hoesit.    The  voice  (or  words)  stuck  in 

the  throat. 
Vox  populi,  vox  dei.    Tho  people's  voice  is  God's 

voice 
Vulgo.    Commonly. 

Vuluus  imm edicabile.     An  irreparable  injury. 
Vullus  est  index  animi.    The  face  is  tho  index  of 

the  mind. 


Z. 


Zonam  perdidit.    He  has  lost  his  purse. 
Zonam  solvere.    To  loose  the  virgin  zone. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  FROM  THE  FRENCH,  WITH  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS. 


A  das.    Down. 

Abattoir.     A  public  slaughter-house. 

A  bis  et  <l  blana.    From  brown  to  white ;  by  fits  and 

starts. 
A  bon  chat,  bon  rat.    To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat ; 

well  matched  ;  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
A  bon  marclie.     Cheap. 
Absence  d'esprit.     Alisence  of  mind. 
A  chaque  saint  sa  chandelle.    To  each  saint  his 

candle. 
A  cheval.    On  horseback. 
A  compte.    On  account;  in  part  payment. 
A  couvert.    Under  cover. 
A  discretion.     At  discretion. 
Affaire  d'amour.     A  love  affair. 
Affaire  d'honneur.     An  affair  of  honor. 
Affaire  du  canir.     An  affair  of  the  heart. 
A  fin.    To  the  end. 
A  fin  de.    To  the  end  that. 
A  gauche.    To  the  left. 
A  genoux.    On  the  knees. 
A  grands. frais.     At  great  expense. 
Ahautevoix,    Aloud. 


Aide-toi.  le  del  t'aidera.  Help  yourself  and  Heaven 
will  help  you. 

A  Vabandon.     At  random. 

A  la.  bonne  Mure.     Well  timed;  at  an  early  hour. 

A  Vabri.    Under  shelter. 

A  la  campagne.     In  the  country;  simple. 

A  la  derobee.     By  stealth. 

A  la  Francaise.     Alter  the  French  mode. 

A  I'Americaine.     After  the  American  fashion. 

A  la  Grecque.     After  the  Greek  fashion. 

A  la  mode.    According  to  the  custom  ;  in  fashion. 

A  V Anglaise.     After  the  English  custom. 

A  la  Chinoise.     After  the  Chinese  custom. 

A  la'Parisienne.     After  the  Parisian  fashion. 

A  I'envi.    Emulously. 

A  I'a  venture.     At  a  venture. 

A  levant.    To  the  East. 

A  I'exteriew:    Externally. 

A  V exlremite.  At  the  point  of  death;  without  re- 
source. 

A  VimprovUte.    Unawares. 

A  I'llalienne.     In  the  Italian  modo. 

AVons.     Let  us  go. 

A  I'outrance.    To  the  utmost. 

A  ma  puissance.    To  my  power. 


A  main  armee.    With  force  of  arms. 

Amende  honorable.  Satisfactory  apologv;  reparation. 

Amerveille.    To  a  wonder;  mnrvelously. 

Ami  de  cour.    An  uncertain  friend. 

Ami  ties  wiirs.     A  friend  of  the  negro. 

A  moitie  de  moitie.     By  halves. 

A  mour  fait  beaucoup.  inais  argent  fait  totit,  Love  is 

potent  but  money  is  omnipotent. 
Amour  pro  pre.     Self-love,  vanity. 
Ancien  regime.     Ancient  order  of  things. 
A  pas  de  giant.     With  a  giant's  stride. 
A  peindre.     A  model  for  a  painter. 
A  perte  de  vue.     Beyond  one's  view. 
A  pied.    On  foot. 
A  pen  pres.     Nearly. 
Appui.     Point  of  support ;  prop. 
A propos-.  To  the  point;  pertaining  to;  seasonably. 
A  propos  de  rien.     Apropos  to  nothing. 
A  reunions.    Backward. 
A  rez  de  chatisse      Even  with  the  ground. 
Arriere  pensee.    A  mental  reservation. 
Atelier.    An  artist's  room. 
A  tort  et  a  trovers.     At  cross  purposes. 
A  loute  force.     With  all  one's  force. 
A  tout  hazard.    At  all  hazards;  at  all  events. 


*  Much  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  tho  oridn  of  this  line.  It  has  been  found,  at  last,  by  Professor  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  in  the  writings  of  Matthias 
Borbonius,  a  German  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  who  represents  it  as  a  saying  of  Lotharius  I.  In  tho  original,  the  line  stands  thus:  Omnia  mutantur  et  nos  nuitamus 
in  illis. — Seo  Pres.  Sears'  edition  of  ltoget's  Thesaurus. 
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A  tout  p'-ix.    At  nny  price. 

Attache.    One  of  an  embassador's  suite. 

Ail,  lion  droit.     To  the  j.  1st  right. 

An  font  'ni  '<;.    On  Lite  contrary. 

An  con  ■ant.    To  the.  present  time. 

An  desespoi  :     In  despair. 

An/iit.     Well  instructed ;  master  of  it. 

All.  fond.     At  the  bottom. 

Aujoiird'hui  roi,  demaiii  rien.  To-day  a  king,  to- 
morrow nothing. 

An  pis  alter.     At  the  worst. 

An  rente.    As  for  the  rest. 

An  revoir.    Allien,  until  we  meet  again. 

Aussitot  (lit,  anssit  tfiiit.    No  sooner  said  than  done. 

Aittniit  d  homines,  uutunt  d'avis.  So  many  men,  so 
many  minds. 

Ant  -e  droit.  Another's  right.  (Thus  a  person  may 
sue  or  be  sued  in  another's  right,  as  an  executor, 
etc.) 

Autre  vie.     Another's  life. 

An  troisiime.    On  the  third  floor. 

Anx  armes.    To  arms. 

Avant-couriei:     A  forerunner. 

Ave ■•■  permission.     By  consent. 

A  voire  unite.    To  your  health. 


B. 

Bus  bleu.    A  blue-stocking;  a  literary  wornan. 

Belli  ideal.    A  perfect  model  of  beauty. 

Beau  monde.    The  fashionable  world. 

Bel  esprit.     A  brilliant  mind. 

B>aux,  esprits.    Gay  spirits;  men  of  wit. 

Bihliothsque  dn  Roi.    A  celebrated  library  in  Paris. 

Bienseance.     Civility;  decorum. 

Billet  or  amour.   I  .  ,        ,  (t 

Billet  donx  j- A  love-letter. 

Bizarre.    Odd  ;  fantastic. 

Binse.    Faded. 

Bui  ami.    Goo  I  friend. 

Bm-'ion.     A  sweetmeat;  confectioner)'. 

Bo  I  (/'/>,  mal.  fire.     Willing  or  unwilling. 

Bm'iomie.    Good-natured  simplicity. 

Bin  jour.     G  io.I  day  ;  goo  I  morning. 

B 1 1  ,j  >:ir,  bonne  otuore.    The  better  day,  the  better 

d.-ed. 
B rule.    A  nurse  or  governess. 
Bnine  bouche.     A  delicate  bit. 
Bonne  foi.    Good  faith. 

Bnine  el  belle  assez.     Good  and  handsome  enough. 
Bin  xoir.    Good  evening. 
Brn  tun.    The  height  of  fashion. 
Bm-vivant.     A  jovial  companion;  a  luxurious  liver. 
Bouillon.    Soup. 
Biiirgeois.     A  citizen. 
Bmfezen  avnnt.     Push  forward. 
B  ■evete.     Patented. 
Brusque.     Bough;  rude;  boisterous;  uncourteous. 


C. 

Cabaret.    An  inn  or  tavern. 

Cliche.    Concealed:  a  place  of  sudden  deposit. 

Canaille.     The  rabble. 

Cip-d-pie.     From  head  to  foot;  all  over. 

Carte  blanche.     A  blank  sheet  of  paper  ;  full  powers. 

Catalogue  raisonne.     A  catalogue  of  books  arranged 

according  to  their  subjects. 
Ce  monde  est  plein  de  finis.  The  world  is  full  of  fools. 
C  en  est  fait  de  lui.     It  is  all  over  with  him. 
Cent  a  dire.    That  is  to  say. 

Ceit  line  autre  chose.     It  is  quite  a  different  thins. 
Ce  nest  que  le  p-cmier  pas  qui  coiite.     It  is  only  the 

first  step  which  is  difficult. 
Ciacnn  d  sin  gout.     Every  one  to  his  taste. 
Ciumpi  E'ysees.    Elysian  fluids;  a  beautiful  public 

park  in  Paris. 
C  iti'ison.     A  song. 

Cm  pen  n  de  bras.     A  military  cocked  hat. 
C  utpelle  ardente.     Candles  set  round  a  coffin. 
Ciipslle  expiaUiire.    An  expiatory  chapel,  on  the 

site  of  a  murder,  etc. 
I    Cinque  pili/i  a  s.i  guisi.      So  many  countries,    so 

in  my  c  istouis. 
Ciateiitx  en  Espagne.    Castles  inthoair;  fanciful 

plans. 
Cief.     A  professed  cook. 
C'u'f  deb.ttt  lillon.     A  major. 
Ciefde  cuisine.    Head  cook. 
C '.efd'eeu/ere.     A  master-piece. 
0 ' >emin  convert.    A  covered  way  or  passage. 
Cti-eamie.     A  dear  friend ;  a  mistress.     '         [ence. 
Ctev.il  de  bataille     A  war-horse;  the  main  depend- 
C.'iemtlier  d  Industrie.    A  knight  of  industry;  one 

who  lives  by  persevering  f.-aud. 
Ci-t/evaut.     Formerly. 
Coifetir.     A  hair-dresser. 
Cdt'n  -e.     A  head-dress. 
Ctnnriie  il  find.     As  it  should  bo. 
Commejefus.    As  I  was. 

Compilation  tie  voyage.     A  traveling  companion. 
Compte  rendu.    Account  rendered  ;  report. 


Concierge.    The  keeper  of  a  prison. 

Conge  d'clire.     A  leave  to  elect. 

Coiiseil  defamille.     A  family  consultation. 

Conseil  d'etat.    Privy  council. 

Coutre-temps.     A  mischance;  disappointment. 

Cordon  samtaire.  A  line  of  guards  against  conta- 
gion. 

Corps  diplomatique.    The  diplomatic  body. 

Cortege.     An  escort. 

Coulenr  de  rose,  ltose  color  ;  of  flattering  or  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Coup  d  esstii.     A  first  essay  ;  attempt. 

Coup  d'etat.  A  stroke  of  policy  or  of  violence  in 
state  affaiis. 

noup  de  grace.    A  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  de  main.    A  sudden  enterprise  or  effort. 

Coup  de  maitre.     A  master-stroke. 

'  'oup  d ' oeil.     A  rapid  glance  of  the  eye. 

Coup  de  pie  I.    A  kick. 

Coup  tier  plume.     A  literary  attack. 

Coup  de  so/eil.     A  stroke  of  the  sun. 

Coup  de  theatre.     A  theatrical  effect. 

Courage  sans  peur.     Courage  without  fear. 

Coiite  qui  coiite.     Let  it  cost,  what  it  may. 

Guide  sac.  The  bottom  of  the  bag;  a  difficulty  ;  a 
street  or  lane  that  has  no  outlet. 

Cuisine.    Kitchen  ;  cookery. 


D. 

D'accord.     Agreed  ;  in  tune. 
Dime  d /ion  new:     Maid  of  honor. 
Dames  de  hi  /utile.     Market  women. 
De  bonne  grate.     With  good  grace ;  willingly. 
Debut.     A  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 
D-'guge.     Easy  and  unconstrained. 
Digo  it.     Disrelish  ;  disgust. 
Demi-jour.     Twilight. 
De  gitiete  de  cceur.    Sportively. 
De  haute  liitte.     By  a  violent  struggle. 
De'iors.     Without;  out  of;  foreign;  irrelevant. 
Dejeuner  d  la  fourchette.     A  meat  breakfast. 
De  mal  en  pis.     From  bad  to  worse. 
Demoiselle.     A  young  lady. 
Denouement.    The  unraveling  of  a  plot. 
De  'nier  ressort.    A  last  resource. 
Desagrement.    Something  disagreeable. 
Detour.     A  circuitous  march. 
De  trap.    Too  much,  or  too  many. 
Devoir.    Duty;  respect. 
Dieii  avec  tutus.     God  with  us. 
Dieu  defend  le  droit.    God  defends  the  right. 
Dieu  ei mon  droit.    God  and  my  right. 
Dieu  vous  garde.    God  bless  you. 
Distingue.     Distinguished;  eminent. 
Distrait.     Absent  in  thought. 
Divertissement.     Amusement;  sport. 
Double  entendre.     Double  meaning. 
Douceur.    Sweetness,  a  bribe. 
Doux  yeux.    Soft  glances. 
Drop  d'argent.    Silver  lace. 
Drap  d'or.     Gold  lace. 
Droit  des  gens.    The  law  of  nations. 
Droit  et  avant.    Bight  and  forward. 
Droit  et  loyal.    Upright  and  loyal. 
Dride.     A  comical  fellow  :  a  buffoon. 
Dufort  ail  foible.    Froin  the  strong  to  tho  weak 
one  with  another. 


Eau  de  vie.    Brandy. 

Eau  de  Cologne.    Cologne  water. 

Em  de/avande.    Lavender  water. 

E:luircissement.     Explanation. 

Elttt.     Splendor:  pomp;  glory. 

/'"■ole  de  t/roit.    Law-school. 

Elite.    The  best  part. 

E',oger   A  funeral  oration. 

Eloignment.     Estrangement. 

Entente.     Insurrection;  uproar. 

Employe.     A  person  employed  by  another. 

li '  npressement.     Ardor;  zeal. 

En  ami.     As  a  friend. 

Ei.  attendant.     In  the  meanwhile. 

E'l  avtiiilf     Forward! 

En  bagatelle.    Trillingly;  contemptuously. 

En.  deshabille.     I"  undress. 

Ei  ftimille.     In  a  domestic  state. 

E  i  fi  ins  defamille.     Children  of  the  family, 

/'/■ifans  perdui.     Lost,  children  ;  the  forlorn  hope. 

E  ifant  gate.     A  spoiled  child. 

E ifant  trouvi.     A  foundling. 

Ei  fliite.     Armed  with  guns  only  on  the  upper  deck. 

En  foule.     In  a  crowd. 

En,  habil.es  gens.     Like  able  men. 

Enluiitt.     On  high;  above. 

Ei  masse.     In  a  body. 

Ennui.     Weariness;  lassitude. 

E'i.  passant.     In  passing;  by  the  way. 

Ei  plein  jour.     In  broad  day. 

En  regie.     In  order. 


En  revanche.     In  return. 

En  route.     On  toe  way. 

En  suite.     In  company. 

En  suivant  la  re,  iU.     In  following  the  truth. 

Entente  cordiale.    Evidences  of  good  will  ami  justice 

toward  each  other,  exchanged  bv  the  chief  persons 

of  two  Slates. 
En  tout.     In  all;  wholly. 
Entre  deuxfeiu:     Between  two  fires. 
Entre  deux  sins.     Half  drunk. 
Ent  emets.     Small  and  dainty  dishes  set  between  the 

principal  ones  at  table. 
Entre  nous.     Between  ourselves. 
Entrepi  t.     A  warehouse  or  magazine. 
En  re  He.     In  truth  :  verily. 
Envoys.     An  envoy  or  messenger. 
Equivoque.     Of  double  meaning. 
Esprit  de  corps.    The  animating  spii  it  of  a  collective 

body,  as  ni  the  army  or  ihe  bar. 
Esprit  des   ois.     Spirit  of  the  laws. 
Esprit  fort.    A  freethinker  ;  hititudiniiiian. 
Etats  geveraux.     The  States  general. 
Ettit-major.     A  specific  number  of  officers  belonging 

to  the  same  corps. 
Etonrderie.     Imprudence;  inconsiderateness. 
Exigeant.     Exacting;  requiring  too  much. 
Expose.     An  exposition ;  recital. 
Explicite.    Explicitly. 


F. 

Facheux.    Out  of  humor  ;  sad. 

Eicon.     Manner;  style. 

Facon  de  purler.    Manner  of  speaking. 

Faineant.     Idle. 

Faire  mon  devoir.    To  do  my  duty. 

Fai  'e  sans  dire.     To  act  without  ostentation. 

Fait  accompli.     A  thing  already  done. 

Fauteuil.     An  easy  chair. 

Faux  pas.     A  false  step  ;  a  mistake. 

Femme  couverte.     A  married  woman. 

Feinme  de  chambre.    A  chamber-maid. 

Femme  de  charge.     A  house-keeper. 

Femme  sole.    A  woman  unmarried. 

Ferine  ornee.     A  decorated  farm. 

F  te  claim p':tre.     A  rural  festival. 

Fen  dejoie.  A  filing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy ;  a  bon- 
fire. 

Feuilleton.  A  small  leaf,  a  supplement  to  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  light,  entertaining  matter 

Fille  de  c/iamhre.     A  chambermaid. 

Fide  dejoie.     A  woman  of  licentious  pleasure. 

Flux  de  bouche.    A  flow  of  words ;  garrulity. 

Fon.     A  fool. 

Fri ponnerie.     Roguery  or  roguish  tricks. 

Fraides  mains,  chaitde  amour.  A  cold  hand  and 
warm  love. 

Front  A  front.     Face  to  face. 

Funebre.    Funereal ;  mournful. 


G. 

Gaieie  de  cmur.    Gayety  of  heart. 

Garcon.     A  boy  or  a  waiter 

Garde  dn  corps.     A  body  guard. 

Garde  roijtile.     Royal  guard. 

Gariltz.    Take  care  ■  be  on  your  guard. 

Gardes  bien.    Take  good  ea  e. 

Gardez  la  foi.     Keep  the  faith. 

Gens  d'armes.     Armed  police. 

Gens  de  condition.     People  of  rank. 

Gens  d'eglise.     Churchmen. 

Gens  de  guerre.     Military  men. 

Gens  de  lots.     Lawyers. 

Gens  de  m'mefamit/e.     Birds  of  a  feather. 

Gens  de  pen     Meaner  sort  of  people. 

Gentd.'iomme.     A  gentleman. 

Gontte  d  goutte.     1)  op  by  drop. 

Gouveriitinfe.     A  governess. 

Grace  d  Dieu.    Thanks  to  Cod. 

G  ande  pifiire.     Full  dress. 

Gros  e  t  te  et  pen  de  sens.     A  large  head  with  little 

sense. 
Guerre  d  mo-t.     War  till  death. 
Guerre  d  Voutri'.nce.     War  to  the  uttermost. 


ITalile.    Skillful  ;  ahle. 

//irtlieste.     Boldness. 

/fa  ate  U-.     Haughtiness. 

llaut  goiit.     High  flavor;  fine  or  eleennt  taste,. 

Ifomme  de  rt/t>e.     A  man  in  civil  office. 

Homme  des  affaires.     A  business  agent :  a  financier. 

Homme  d'fspHL     A  man  id'  talent,  or  of  wit. 

Il'imnie  d't'ttii.     A  statesman. 

Iloni  snit  qui  mal  y  pense      Shame  to  him  who  evil 

thinks. 
ffo-s  d-  rombat.     Oat  of  condition  to  fight. 
Ifiys  de  In  /m.     In  the  con  lition  of  an  outlaw. 
ffors  tie  saison.     Oat  of  season. 
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Hotel  de  ville.    A  town  hall. 

Hotel  des  Invalided.    The  military  hospital  in  Paris. 
Ilitel  dieu.    The  name  of  a  large  "hospital  iu  Paris. 
Hotel  garni.    Furnished  lodgings. 


11  a  le  diable  an  corps.    The  devil  is  in  him. 

II  a  le  vin  mauvais.  He  is  quarrelsome  when  in  his 
cups. 

11  ennuie  d  qui  attend.    Waiting  is  tedious. 

II  taut  de  V argent.    Money  is  wanting. 

IUicite.     Unlawful. 

lln'ani  bouche,  ni  eperon.  He  has  neither  mouth 
nor  spur  ;  neither  wit  nor  courage. 

11  n'a.  pas  invents  la  poudre.  He  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  gunpowder ;  he  is  no  conjurer. 

II  ne  fantjamais  defer  unfou.  One  must  never  bid 
defiance  to  a  fool. 

11  n'est  stance  que  d'appetit.  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 

U  sent  le  fagot.     He  smells  of  the  fagot. 

Insouciance.     Indifference ;  carelessness. 

Intriguant.    An  intriguing  fellow. 


J'ai  bonne  cause.    I  have  a  good  cause. 

Jalousie.    Jealousy;  a  Venetian  window-blind. 

Jamais  arriere.    Never  behind. 

Jardindes  planles.  The  famous  botanical  garden  in 
Paris. 

Je  maintiendraile  droit.     I  will  maintain  the  right. 

Je  ne  cherche  qu'un.     I  seek  but  one. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi.    I  know  not  what. 

Je  n'onblierai  jamais.     I  will  never  forget. 

Je.  s>iis  prit.     I  am  ready. 

Jet  d'eau.     A  jet  of  water. 

Jeu  de.  mots.     A  play  on  words ;  a  pun. 

Jeu  d'esprit.     A  witticism. 

Jeu  de  theatre.    Stage-trick  ;  clap-trap  ;  attitude. 

Je  vis  en,  espoir.    I  live  in  hope. 

Joli.     Pretty. 

Jttge  de  paix.    Justice  of  the  peace. 

Juste  milieu.  The  golden  mean.  In  French  poli- 
tics, a  party  holding  a  middle  point  between  the 
old  monarchical  and  recent  republican  principles. 

J'y  suis  pour  mon  cout.    I  paid  dear  for  it. 


La  beaule  sans  vertn  est  une  flenr  sans  parfum,. 
Beauty  without  virtue  is  like  a  flower  without  fra- 
grance. 

Lache.     Lax. 

L'affaire  s'achemine.     The  business  is  progressing. 

La  fortune  passe  partout.  Fortune  passes  every- 
where. 

La.  Id.     So,  so;  indifferently. 

L'avenir.     The  future. 

Laissez  faire.     Let  alone;  to  neglect;  to  permit. 

Laissez  nous  faire.    Let  us  act  for  ourselves. 

La  maladie  sans  maladie.     Hypochondriacism. 

La  patience  est  amere,  mats  son.  fruit  est  doux.  Pa- 
tience is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet. 

Vargent.    Money. 

La  vertn  est  la  seule  noblesse.  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility. 

L'eau  en  vient  a  la  bouche.  That  makes  one's  mouth 
water. 

Le  beau  monde.    The  fashionable  world. 

Le  bou  temps  viendra.    The  good  time  will  come. 

Les  bras  croises.     With  hands  folded. 

Le.  coAl  en.  Cite  le  gout.  The  cost  takes  away  the  taste. 

Le  diable  boiteux.  The  lame  devil,  or  the  devil  on 
two  sticks. 

Legerite.     Lightness;  levity. 

Le  grand  monarquc.  The  great  monarch,  i.  c. 
Louis  XIV. 

Le  grand  ceuvre.  Tho  great  work  ;  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Lejsu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chandelle.  The  object  is  not 
worth  tho  trouble. 

Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes.  The  world  is 
woman's  book. 

Le  mot  d'enigme.    The  key  of  the  mystery. 

Vempire  des  lettres.    The  republic  of  letters. 

Le  pas.     Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 

Le  point  de  jour.     Day-break. 

Le  roi  et  I'ctat.    King  and  State. 

Le  roi  le  vent.    The  king  wills  it. 

Les  affaires  font  les  homines.     Business  makes  men. 

Le  siivoir  faire.  The  knowledge  how  to  act ;  ad- 
dress. 

Le  savoir  vivre.  Acquaintance  with  life  and  man- 
ners. 

Les  doux  yeux.     Soft  glances. 

Les  extremes  se  louchent.    Extremes  meet. 

Les  larmes  anx  yeux.    Tears  in  one's  eyes. 

Les  micdilles  ont  des  oreilles.    Walls  have  cars. 

Less  majexte.     High  treason. 


L'etoile  du  Nord.  The  star  of  the  North.  [Motto  of 
Minnesota.] 

Le,  tout  ensemble.    All  together. 

Lettre  de  cachet.    A  sealed  letter ;  a  royal  warrant. 

Leltre  de  creance.    Letter  of  credit. 

Lettre  de  marque.    A  letter  of  marque  or  of  reprisal. 

L'homme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose.  Man  proposes, 
and  God  disposes. 

Liaisons  dangereuses.  Dangerous  alliances  or  con- 
nections. 

Litterateur.    A  literary  man. 

Locale.     A  place  or  station. 

Lorgnette.     An  opera-glass. 

Loyal  devoir.     Loyal  duty. 

Loyal  en  tout.     Loyal  in  everything. 

Loyaute  m'oblige.    Loyalty  binds  me. 

Loyauti  n'a  honte.    Loyalty  has  no  shame. 


M. 

Ma  chere.    My  dear. 

Mademoiselle.     A  young  lady. 

Ml  fois.     Upon  my  faith. 

Maigre.    Fish-diet;  fasting. 

Mainlien  le  droit.    Maintain  the  right. 

Maisoude  campagne.    A  country-seat. 

Maison  de  sante.     Private  hospital. 

Maison  de  ville.    The  town  house. 

Maitre  d'hitel.    A  house-steward. 

Ma/ade.    Sick. 

Maladie  du,  pays.    Home-sickness. 

Maladroit.     Awkward:  unskillful. 

Mai  a  propos.     Ill-timed. 

Mai  entendre.    An  error;  mistake. 

Maigre  nous.     In  spite  of  us. 

Maigre  soi.     In  spite  of  himself. 

Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul.  Misfortunes  seldom 
come  alone. 

Manege.     Horsemanship;  a  riding-school. 

Marseillaise.  A  famous  national  hymn  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Mtcuvais  goict.    Bad  taste. 

Mauvais  honte.    False  modesty. 

Mauvais  sujet.    A  bad  subject";  a  worthless  fellow. 

Medecin  expectant.    Trusting  to  time  for  the  remedy. 

Midecin,  gueris-toi  toi-mime.  Physician  cure  thy- 
self, 

Mediocre.    Moderate,  indifferent. 

Melange.    A  medley. 

Melee.     A  riot  or  fight. 

Misalliance.  Improper  association ;  marriage  with 
one  of  lower  station. 

Mise  en  scene.  The  getting  up,  or  putting  in  pre- 
paration, for  the  theatrical  stage. 

Mon,  ami.     My  friend. 

Modiste.    A  fashionable  milliner. 

Mon  cher.     My  dear. 

Morale.  The  qualities  of  mind,  as  opposed  to  physi- 
cal qualities. 

Mnrceau.     A  morsel. 

Mot  du  guet.    A  watch-word. 

Mots  d'usage.    Words  in  common  use. 

Muet  comme  un  poisson.    Mute  as  a  fish. 


K". 


Naissance.    Birth. 

A' live.    Showing  unaffected  simplicity ;  ingenuous. 

Naivete.     Ingenuousness. 

Nee.     Born  ;  as,  Madame  Rumpf,  nee  (that  is,  whose 

maiden  name  was)  Neckar. 
Neglige.    A  morning  dress. 
Niaserie.     Foolishness. 

ATi  I'un  ni  I'autre.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
N'importe.     It  matters  not. 
Nam  de  guerre.    A  war  name ;  a  traveling  title. 
Nam  de  plume.    A  literary  title. 
Nonchalance.     Carelessness;  indifference. 
Nonchalant.     Careless;  indifferent. 
Notre  Dame.    Our   lady;  the   famous   cathedral   in 

Paris. 
N'oubliez pas.    Don't  forget. 
Nous  verrons.    We  shall  see. 
Nul  bien  sans  peine.    No  pains,  no  gains. 


(Eil  de  boi'if.    A  bull's  eye. 

On,  commence  par  Ure  dupe ;  on  fin.it  par  Ure 
fripon.  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  in  be- 
coming knaves. 

On  connalt  I'ami  au  besoin.  A  friend  is  known  in 
time  of  need. 

On  dit.    A  flying  rumor. 

Oui  dire.     Hearsay. 

Outre.    Out  of  the  usual  limits;  extravagant. 

Oublier  je  nepuis.    I  can  never  forget. 

Ouvert.'  Open. 

Ouoriers.     Operatives;  workmen. 


Step  by  step  one  goes  a 


Papier  mache.    A  substance  made  of  paper  reduced 
to  a  pulp. 

Par  acces.    By  snatches  or  starts. 

Par  accident.    By  chance. 

Par  accord..    By  agreement. 

Par  exemple.     For  example. 

Par  excellence.     By  way  of  eminence. 

Par  precaution.    By  way  of  precaution. 

Par  signe  de  mepris.     As  a  token  of  contempt. 

Partout.     Everywhere. 

Parvenu.    A  new  comer ;  an  upstart. 

1'as  a  pas  on  va  bien  loin.     Step  by  s 
long  way. 

Passe  partout.     A  master-key. 

Patience  passe  science.      Patience  exceeds  knowl- 
edge. , 

Patois.     A  corrupt  or  provincial  dialect. 

Pave.    Pavement. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.     Strong  and  severe  pain. 

Penchant.     Inclination;  propensity;  desire. 

Perdu.    Lost. 

Pere  de  famille.    The  father  of  a  family. 

Petit.    Small. 

Petit  maitre.     A  fop. 

Peu-d-peu.    A  little  by  little;  by  degrees. 

Pen  de  chose.    A  trifle. 

Pen,  de  bien,  peu  de  soin.     Little  wealth,  little  care. 

Pen  de  gens  savent  Ure  vieux.     Few  persons  know 
bow  to  be  old. 

Pied,  el  terre.     A  temporary  longing. 

Plein  pouvoir .     Full  grown. 

Plus  on  est  defous,  plus  on  rit.    The  more  fools  the 
more  fun. 

Plus  sages  que  les  sages.     More  wise  than  the  wise. 

Point  d'appui.     Point  of  support ;  prop. 

Porte  crayon.     A  pencil-case. 

Porte-mon.naie.     A  flat  money-purse. 

Poste  restante.     To  remain  until  called   for.      (Ap- 
plied to  letters  in  the  post-office.) 

Pour  comble  de  bonlieur.    As  the  height  of  happiness. 

Pour  faire  rire.    To  excite  laughter. 

Pour  faire  visite.     To  pay  a  visit. 

Pour  passer  le  temps.     To  pass  away  the  time. 

Pour  prendre  conge.     To  take  leave. 

Pour  7/  parvenir.    To  accomplish  the  object. 

Prit  d'accomplir.     Keady  to  accomplish. 

Prit  pour  mon  pays.     Eeady  for  my  country. 

Preux,  chevalier.     A  brave  knight. 

Prods  verbal.    A  written  statement. 

Projet.    A  plan  or  project. 

Projet  de  lot.    A  legislative  bill. 

Proprietaire.    A  proprietor. 

Protege.     One  protected  or  patronized  by  another. 


Quand  on  voit  la  chose  on  la  croit.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving. 

Qnelque  chose.    A  trifle. 

Qui  aime  bien,  bien  chdtie.  He  loves  well  who  chas- 
tises wTell. 

Qui  donne  tot  donne  dexvx  foix.  He  who  gives 
promptly  gives  twice  as  much. 

Qui  m'aime,  aime  mon  chien.  Love  me,  love  my 
dog. 

Qui  n'a  sante  n'a  rien.  He  that  wants  health  wants 
every  thing. 

Qui  pense?    Who  thinks? 

Qui  va  la  t    Who  goes  there  ? 

Qui  vive?  Who  goes  there  ?  on  the  qui  iiive,  on  the 
alert. 

E. 

Pabat.    Reduction  of  price. 

Raison  d'etat.     A  reason  of  state. 

Paisonne.     Rational ;  arranged  in  regular  system. 

Rapport.     Returns;  relation;  account. 

Rarissement.    Ravishment. 

Recherche.  Nice  to  an  extreme;  uncommon  and  de- 
sirable. 

Reconnoissance.    Acknowledgment;  survey. 

Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  To  go  back  in  order  to 
get  a  better  leap. 

Regime.    Mode  of  living;  government;  system. 

Rencontre.    Encounter. 

Rendezvous.  Appointment  to  meet ;  place  of  meeting. 

Repondre  en  Normand.     To  give  an  evasive  answer. 

Restaurant.    An  eating-house. 

Restaurateur.    Keeper  of  an  eating-house. 

Resume.    An  abstract  or  summary. 

Revenons.d  nos  moutons.  Let  us  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

Rien  n'est  beau  que  levrai.  Nothing  is  beautiful  but 
the  truth. 

Rire  entre  cuir  et  chair.    To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Robe,  de  chambre.  A  dressing-gown  or  morning- 
gown. 

Role.    Character  in  a  drama. 

Role  d'equipage.    A  list  of  the  crew. 

Roue.     A  dissipated  fellow;  a  rowdy. 
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Rouge.     Ked  color. 

Ruse.    Stratagem  ;  trick. 

Ruse  contre  ruse.    Diamond  cut  diamond;  trick  for 

trick. 
Ruse  de  guerre.    A  stratagem  of  war. 


S. 

Salon.    A  saloon. 

S'amuser  d  la  moutarde.    To  stand  on  trifles. 

Sans  ceremonie.    Without  ceremony. 

Sangfroid.     Indifference  ;  apathy. 

Sans  changer.     Without  changing. 

Sans  complimens.     Without  compliments. 

Suns  culottes.     Kaggedmen;  the  lower  classes. 

Sans  Dieu  rien.     Nothing  without  God. 

Sans  doute.     Without  doubt. 

Sansfacon.     "Without  form  or  trouble. 

Sans  pareil.     Without  equal. 

Sans  peine.    Without  difficulty. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach. 

Sans  rime  et  sans  raison.  Without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. 

Sans  souci.    Without  care ;  free  and  easy. 

Sans  tdche.     Stainless. 

Sauve  qui  pent.     Save  himself  who  can. 

Savant.    A  man  of  learning. 

Savoir  fairs.     Ability;  contrivance  or  skill. 

Savoir  vivre.    Good  breeding;  refined  manners. 

Selon  les  regies.     According  to  rule. 

Sije  puis.     If  I  can. 

Sobriquet.    A  nickname. 

Soi-disa  nt.     Sel  f-sty  1  ed. 

Soiree.    Evening,  or  an  evening  party. 

Solitaire.    A  recluse. 


Songes  sonl  mensonges.     Dreams  are  lies. 

Sorbonne.     A  famous  college  in  France. 

Soufler  le  chaud  et  tefroid.    To  blow  hot  and  cold. 

Sous  tons  les  rapports.     In  all  respects. 

Souvenir.     A  memento  or  keep-sake. 

So yez  ferine.    Be  firm. 

Surveillance.     Supervision  ;  inspection  ;  oversight. 


T. 

Table  dilute.     A  common  table  for  guests. 

Tableau.  A  picture-like  representation,  or  still  pan- 
tomime. 

Tdche  sans  tdche.     A  work  without  a  stain. 

Taut  mieuji.     So  much  the  better. 

Tant  pis.    So  much  the  worse. 

Tantsoipeu.     Never  so  little. 

Tel  est  notre  plaisir.     Such  is  our  pleasure. 

Tel  maitre,  tel  valet.    Like  master,  like  man. 

Tile  d  tste.     Head  to  head ;  in  close  conversation. 

Tiens  d  la  verite.     Maintain  the  truth. 

Tiens  tafoi.     Keep  thy  faith. 

Tiers  etat.  Third  estate;  middling  or  lower  classes 
in  France. 

Toujours  prit.     Always  ready. 

Tour  d'expression.  An  idiom  or  peculiar  mode  of 
expression. 

Tout-d-fait.     Entirely;  wholly. 

Tout-d-l'heure.     Instantly. 

Tout  am  contraire.     On  the  contrary. 

Tout  d  nous.     Wholly  yours. 

Tout  bien  ou  rien.    The  whole  or  nothing. 

Tout  court.    Very  short. 

Tout  de  mime.     Precisely  the  same. 

Tout  de  suite.     Immediately. 

Tout  ensemble.    The  whole  taken  together. 


Tout  est  pris.  All  is  taken;  every  avenue  preoccu- 
pied. 

Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apres  coup.  Everybody  is 
wise  after  the  event. 

Tout  lui  rit.     All  goes  well  with  him. 

Trottoir.    Sidewalk. 


TJ. 

Vne  affaire  flambee.    A  gone  case. 

Vn  bien  fait  n 'est  jamais  perdu.  A  kindness  is  never 

lost. 
Unefois  n'est  pas  coutume.    One  act  does  not  make 

a  habit. 
Un  sot  d  triple  itage.    An  egregious  blockhead. 


V. 

Valet  de  chambre.    An  attendant ;  a  footman. 
Vaudeville.    A  ballad. 
Verite  sans  peur.    Truth  without  fear. 
Videttes.     Sentinels  on  horseback. 
Vigueur  de  dessus.     Strength  from  on  high. 
Vis  d  vis.     Opposite  ;  facing. 
Vive  la  bagatelle  !    Success  to  trifling. 
Viveleroi!    Long  live  the  king! 
Vivat.     A  shout  of  "  Long  live." 
Voild.    Behold  ;  there  is,  or  there  are. 
Voild  tout.     That 's  all. 

Voild  une  autre  chose.     That's  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.    To  be  in  the  secret. 
Voltigenr.     A  light-horseman. 

Vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas.     You  will  lose  your  labor. 
Vraisemblance.     Probability. 
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A  cader  vd  chi  troppo  alto  sale  [It.]    Who-  climbs 

too  high,  goes  to  fall. 
A  causa persa,  parole  assai  [It.]     When  the  cause 

is  lost,  there  is  enough  of  words. 
Acertu  errando  [Sp.] "  He  blunders  into  the  right. 
Ad  ogni  uccello,  sua  nido  e  bello  [It.]     With  "every 

bird  its  own  nest  is  charming. 
Armada  [Sp,]     A  fleet. 
Albino  [Sp.]     A  white  negro. 
Alfresco  [U.]     In  fresco  ;  cool. 
Al  piu  [It]     At  most. 
AW  alba  [It.]     At  daybreak. 
A/la  breve  [It].     Quick. 
Alia  pe-.za  [It.]     Piece  by  piece. 
Alia  Polacco  [It]     In  the  Polish  mode. 
Allegro  [It]     Sprightly;  cheerful. 
Alto  relievo  [It,]     In  high  relief. 
Amoroso  [It.]     A  lover;  tenderly. 

A  tempo  giusto  f  L"-]  I"  e1^  or  just  time. 

Auto  daft  [Sp.]     An  act  of  faith  ;  the  name  given  in 

Spain   and  Portugal  to  the  burning  of  Jews  and 

heretics. 
Aviendo   pregonado  -vino,  vendere    vinagre  [Sp.] 

After  having  praised  their  wine,  they  sell  us  vinegar. 
A  nostra  salute  [It.]     To  your  health. 


Bella  feinina  die  ride,  vuol  dir,  borsa  che  piange 
[It.]  The  smiles  of  a  pretty  woman  are  the  tears 
of  the  purse. 

Rene  plavito  [It]     At  pleasure. 

Ren  trovato  [It]     Well  found— an  ingenious  solution. 

Ben  vienes,  si  vienes  solo  [Sp.]  Welcome,  if  thou 
comest  alone ; — spoken  of  misfortune. 

Bravo!  [It]     Well  done  1 

C. 

Cambio  non  efurto  [It]     Exchange  is  no  robbery. 

Cantatrice  [It]     A  female  singer." 

Canzone  [It]     A  song. 

Carbonari  [It]  Members  of  a  secret  political  society 
in  Italy. 

Che  s  trd.  sard  [It.]     Whatever  will  be,  will  be. 

Chiaroscuro  [It]  Distribution  of  light  and  shade  in 
painting. 

Chi  da  presto  raddoppia  il  dono  [It.]  lie  that  gives 
quickly  doubles  the  gift. 

Chi  risponde  presto,  sapoco  [It]  Who  answers  sud- 
denly, knows  little. 

Chi  non  s'arrischia,  non,  guadagna  [It]  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have. 


Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  de  niente  [It]  He 
who  knows  nothing,  doubts  ofnothing. 

Chi  tace  confessa  [It]     Silence  is  confession. 

Cicerone  [It]     A  guide  who  explains  curiosities. 

Cicisbeo  [It]     A  male  attendant  on  a  married  lady. 

Cognoscente  [It]     A  connoisseur. 

Con  am  ore  [It]     With  love:  earnestly. 

Con  diligenza  [It]     With  diligence. 

Con  dolore  [It]     With  grief. 

Conto  spiesso  e  amicizia  lunga  [It]  Short  reckon- 
ings make  long  friendships. 

Contra fortuna  no  vale  arte  ninguna  [Sp.]  There 
is  no  fence  against  fortune. 

Conversazione  [It]  Conversation  ;  a  meeting  for 
conversation. 

Cosa  benfatta,  efatta  due  volte  [It]  A  thing  well 
done  is  twice  done. 

Cosafatta  capo  ha  [It.]  A  thing  which  is  dono  has 
a  head. 

D. 

Del  credere  [It.]  A  guaranty  given  by  factors  bind- 
ing them  to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  purchasers 
of  goods  which  they  sell  on  credit.  This  is  done  for 
a  premium. 

Del  segno  [It]     Eepeat  from  the  sign. 

Di  q-'ado  [It]     A  movement  by  joint  intervals. 

Dilettante  [It]     A  lover  oftlie  'line  arts. 

Di  il  vero  e  efronterai  il  diavolo  [It]  Speak  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Di  voto  [It.]     Devotedly. 

Dolce  [It]     In  music,  soft  and  agreeable. 

Dolce  cose  a  ■vedere.  e  dol  i  inganni  [It]  Thinsrs 
sweet  to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions — applied  to 
specious  but  deceitful  appearances. 

Dolce  far  niente  [It]  Sweet  doing  nothing;  sweet 
idleness. 

Dolcemente  [It]     Softly. 

Dolorosa  [It]     Soft  and  pathetic. 

Domino  [It]     A  silk  mask  robe. 

Don  [It]     A  man  of  rank. 

Donna  [It]     A  lady  of  high  rank. 

Due  teste  vagliano  piu  che  una  sola  [It]  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one. 

E. 

E calivo  vento  che  -non  e  buono  per  qualchumo  [It] 
'T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

El  corazon  manda  las  carries  [Sp.]  The  heart  bears 
up  the  body 

E  meglio  cader  dulle  fnestre  che,  dal  tetto  [It.]  It  is 
better  to  tall  from  a  window  than  the  roof. 


E  meglio  tardi  che  mai  [It]     Better  late  than  never. 
Escritura,  buena  memoria  [Sp.]     Writing,  the  best 

memory. 
Extravaganza  [It]     A  wild  and  incoherent  musical 

composition. 

F. 

Falsetto  [It]  A  voice  an  octavo  above  its  natural 
pitch. 

Fantasia  [It]     A  fantastical  air  in  music. 

Fantoccini  [It]  Dramatic  representations  with  pup- 
pets. 

Far  niente  [It.]     Doing  nothing. 

Fata  morgana  [It]  Atmospheric  phenomena  along 
the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Finale  [It]     The  conclusion. 


G. 

Giovine  Italia  [It]     Young  Italy. 

Giovine  Santo,  Diavolo  veechio  [It]    A  young  saint, 

an  old  devil. 
Gli  assenti  hanno  torto  [It]    The  absent  are  in  the 

wrong. 
Giusto  [It]     In  just  and  steady  time. 
Guerra  al  cuchillo  [Sp.]     War  to  the  knife. 
Gusto  [It]    Taste. 

H. 

Ha/den  cartas,  y  callen  baroas  [Sp]  Let  writings 
speak  and  beards,  that  is,  mouths,  be  silent. 

//bra  e  sempre  [It]     It  is  always  time. 

Hurtar  para  dar  por  Dios  [Sp.]  To  steal  in  order 
to  give  to  God. 


R  sabio  inuda  conscio,  il  ncscio  no  [Sp.]  A  wise 
man  sometimes  changes  his  opinion,  a  tool  never. 

II  volto  sciolto,  i  pen&ieri  stretti  [It]  The  counte- 
nance open,  but  the  thoughts  concealed. 

Imbroglio  [It]     Disorder  or  confusion. 

Improvisator*  [It]     An  impromptu  poet- 

Improvisatrice  [It]     An  impromptu  poetess. 

Inbitiiro  [It]     Blank. 

Incognito  [It]     In  disguise;  unknown. 


In  petto  [It  ]     Within  the  breast ;  in  reserve. 
Intaglio  [It]     A  precious  Stone  with  figures  eng 


ntrraved 


on  it 
Intermezzo  [It]     Interlude. 
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J". 

Joio  di  mano,jooo  villuno  [It.]     Practical  jokes  be- 
long only  tii  the  low. 
Junta  [Sp.]     A  party ;  a  state  council  iu  Spain. 


L. 

La  fame,  non  vuol  leggi  [It.]    Hunger  obeys  no  laws. 
La  gente  pone,  y  Oius  ctitspono  [Sp.j    Men  purpose; 

but  God  doth  dispose. 
Lay unit.  :[lt.]     A  moor;  .a  fen. 
La  menti.-a  tiene  tan  piernas  cortas  [3p.]    A  lie  lias 

short  legs. 
La  povertd  e  la  mad-e  di  tutte  le  arti  [It.]    Poverty 

is  tlie  mother  of'  all  arts. 
Li  speranza  e  il.  pan  de  miseri  [It.]    Hope  is  the 

poor  man's  bread. 
Las  ri  piezas  inn  bagajesde  la  fortuna  [It.]    Eiches 

are  t  ic  baggage  of  Fortune. 
Lawla  la  mar/tie  a  tle/itl  donzello  [It.]    Commend  a 

wife,  but  remain  a  bachelor. 
Lazzaro.'ii  [It.]    Street  beggars  in  Italy. 
Li'iretto  [It.]     A  little  book  or  pamphlet. 
Lo'jon  y  nl  ios  dUen,  la  verdad  [Sp.]     Children  and 

fools  speak  truth. 


M. 

Madonna  [It.]    The  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  picture  of  her. 
Maggior\f,-etta  minor  atto  [It.]    The  more  haste 

tlie  worse  speed. 
Mits  vale  saber  que  haber  [Sp.]     Better  be  wise 

th  m  rich. 
Mm  vale  Mr  necio  que  porsiado  [Sp.]    Better  be  a 

fool  than  obstinate. 
Mas  vale  larde  que  nunca  [Sp.]    Better  late  than 

never. 
Memo  [It.]     Middle. 
M'zzo  Unto  [It.]     A  kind  of  engraving. 
Mi  date  creta per  casio  [It.]     You  give  me  chalk  for 

cheese. 
Macho  en  el  sneln,  pneo  en  el  Cielo  [Sp.]    Much  on 

earth,  little  in  Heaven. 


Itf. 

Natura  to  fere,  e  poi  runpe  la  stampa  [It.]    Nature 

made  him  and  then  broke  the  mold. 
AT«   ay  cerradu-a  si  es  de  o-o  la  ganzua    [Sp.] 

There  is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  will  open  it. 


No  es  lodo  oro  lo  que  reluze  [Sp.]    All  is  not  gold 

that  glitters. 
Non  far  ma  medico  tuo  herede  [It.]    Never  make 

your  physician  your  heir. 
Non  mi  recordo  [It.]     1  don't  remember. 
Nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova  [It.]    The  best  news  is 

no  news. 


o. 

Qfreeer  mucho,  especie  es  de  negar  [Sp.]    To  offer 

much  is  a  kind  of  denial. 
0;/ni  medaUjia  ha  il  suo  riverso  [It.]    Every  medal 

has  its  reverse. 
Ogni  uno  per  si  medesimo,  e  Dio  f>or  tutti  [It.] 

Every  man  for  Himself  and  God  for  us  all. 
OUa  podrida  [Sp.J    An  incongruous  mixture  ;  a  med- 

ley. 


Padrone  [It.]     Ruler;  protector. 

Per  causa  [It.]     In  cash. 

I'er  troppo  dibatter  la  veritd  si  perdc  [It.]  Truth 
is  lost  by  too  much  controversy. 

Pietra  mossa  non  fa  muschio  [It.]  A  rolling  stone 
sets  no  moss. 

Piu  [It.]     More. 

Piu  tosto  mendicante  die  ignoranti  [It.]  Better  be 
a  beggar  than  ignorant. 

Poca  bhrba,poca  verguenza  [Sp.]  Little  beard,  lit- 
tle shame. 

Poca  rebba,  poca  pensiero  [It.]    Little  wealth,  little 

Pouo  [It]     A  little. 

Po::o  apoco  [Sp  ]     Little  by  little. 

Presto  madnro,  presto  pbdrido   [Sp.]    Soon   ripe, 

soon  rotten. 
Presto  maluro, presto  marzo  [It]     Soon  ripe,  soon 

rotten. 
Prima  donna  [It.]    The  principal  female  singer  or 

actress. 
Pronunciamiento  [Sp.]    A  public  declaration. 


Q. 

Questo  vento  no  cribra  la  biada  [It.]    This  wind 

snakes  no  corn. 
Quien   mucho   abraza   poco   aprieta  [Sp.]     "Who 

grasps  much,  holds  little. 
Quien pregunta,  no  yerra  [Sp.]    Who  asks  errs  not. 


E. 

Becoje  tu  lieno  mientras  que  el  sol  luziere  [Sp  ] 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Remuda  tie  pasturage  haze  bizerros  gordos  [Si.  1 

Change  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves. 
Rio  [Sp.]    ltiver. 

S. 

Saggio  fanciullo  e  clii  cognosce  il  sun  vera  padre 
[It.]     He  is  a  wise  child  who  knows  his  own  father. 

Sempre  il  mal  norivien  per  nvocere  [It]  Misfor- 
tune d     s  hoc  always  come  to  injure. 

Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovuto  [It.]  If  not  true,  'tis 
well  feigned. 

Se  .or  [Sp.]     Lord  ;  sir. 

Siesta  [Sp.]    Sleep  i utter  dinner ;  repose. 

Signora  [It.]     Lady. 

Soccorso  non  ven'ne  mai  tardi  [It.]  Help  never 
comes  too  late. 

Stavo  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  slo  qui  [It.]  1  was 
well,  but  wishing  to  be  better,  I  am  here. 


Taiito  oucn,  che  vol  niente  [It.]    So  good  as  to  be 

good  for  nothing. 
Terra  cotta  [It.]"  Baked  earth. 
Tomava  la  por  rosa,  mas  devenia  cardo   [It.]     I 

took  her  for  a  rose,  but  she  proved  a  thorn. 
Troppo  dispntare  la  veritd   fa  errure   [It.]    Too 

much  dispute  puts  truth  to  flight. 


IT. 

Una  scopa  nuova  spazza  bene  [It.]    A  new  broom 

sweeps  clean. 
Una  vi  ita  forfante,  e  sempre  forfante  [It.]     Once  a 

knave,  always  a  knave. 
Un  cabello  haze  sombra  [Sp.]    The  least  hair  makes 

a  shadow. 

V. 

Vera  prosperila  e  non  haver  necessita  [It.]    'Tis 

true  prosperity  to  have  no  adversity. 
Verdad  es  re.rde  [Sp  ]     Truth  is  green. 
Vettura  [It.]     A  hackney-coach.  " 
Vettnri.no  [It.]     A  hackney-coachman. 
Virtu,  [It.]     A  taste  for  curiosities,  or  a  lovo  for  the 

fine  arts. 
Virtuoso  [It.]     One  versed  in  the  curiosities  of  art. 


MOTTOES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 


United  States.    E  pluribus  unum.     One  composed 

of  many. 
Alaijama.     (No  motto.) 
Arkansas.     lteirni.nt   populi.     The  people  rule,  or 

goremment  by  fie  people. 
California.     Eureka.     I  have  found  it. 
Carolina,  N.     (No  motto.) 
Carolina,  S.    Animis  opibusque  parati.    Ever  ready 

with  our  lives  and  p  •operty. 
Connecticut.     Qui    transtulit,   sustinet.     lie   who 

t  -ansplanted  still  sustains. 
Delaware.     Liberty  an  1  Independence. 
Florida.     In  God  is  our  trust. 
Georgia.     Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Moderation. 
Illinois.     State  Sovereignty  and  National  Union. 
Indiana.    (No  motto.) 


Iowa.     Our  liberties  we  prize,  and  our  rights  we  will 

maintain. 
Kentucky.     United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 
Louisiana.     Union  anil  confidence. 
Maine.     Dirigo.    /direct. 
Massachusetts.     Ense  petit  placidam   sub  lihertate 

q'lietem.    By  his  sword  he  seeks  the  calm  repose  of 

libe  ty. 
Maryland.     Crescitc.  et  rnultiplicamini.     Grow,  or 

increase  and  multiply. 
Michigan.     Si  qnicris  periinsulam  amcenam,  circum- 

spice.     If  thou  seelcest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  be- 
hold it  here. 
Minnesota.    L'ctoile  duNord.    Th  e  star  of  the  No-th. 
Missouri.     Stilus  populi  suprema  lex.     The  welfare 

of  the  people  is  the  first  great  law. 


Mississippi.     (No  motto) 

New  Hampshire     (No  motto.) 

New  Jersey.    Liberty  and  Independence. 

New  York.     Excelsior.    More  elevated ;  onward. 

Ohio.     (No  motto.) 

Oregon.    Alis-volat  propriis.     Tie  flies  xcithlJs  own 

wings. 
Pennsylvania.    Virtue.  Liberty,  and  Independence. 
Rhode  Island.     In  God  we  hope. 
Tennessee.     (No  motto.) 
Texas.    (No  motto.) 
Utah.     (No  motto.) 
Vermont.     Freedom  and  Unity. 
Virginia.    Sic  temper  tyrannis.    So  be  it  ever  to 

tyrants. 
Wisconsin.    Forward. 


ABBREVIATIONS    EXPLAINED 


A. 
A.  or  Ann.  Answer. 
A.  or  a.     Adjective;   Afternoon;  Acre. 

In  co7nmerce.  Accepted;  To. 
A  1— '■.!  No.  1."     Of  the  first  class. 
A.  A.  P.  S.     American  Association  for 

tlie  Promotion  of  Science. 
••!.  A.  S.    Follow  'of  the  American  Acad- 


Abbr.     Abbreviated. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.   American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions. 
Abp.    Archbishop. 
Abi:     Abridged. 

A.  B.  S.     American  Bible  Society. 
A.  0.  (Ante  Ch-istum).     Before  Christ. 
Acct.     Account. 

A.  ('.  S.  American  Colonization  Society: 
A.  A.  S.  S.    M"inbcr  of  the  American    A.  I).  (Anno  Domini),    in  the  year  of 

Antiquarian  Society.  oar  Lord.. 

A.  R.(A  -titan Bic  alaureus).    Bache-    Ad.  or  ii''r.     Adverb. 

lor  of  Arts.  Adj.     Adjutant 

A.  B.C.    The  Alphabet.  Adni.     Admiral. 


Arlm.  Co.    Admiralty  Court. 

Adv.    Advocate. 

Admi:     Administrator. 

M  or  JSt.     Aged. 

A.  /''.  B.  S  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societv. 

A.  fir.     Firkin  of  ale. 

A'/ri".     Agriculture. 

A.  G.  S.  S.  American  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societv. 

A.  II.  M.  S.  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Societv. 

Ala.     Alabama. 

Aid.    Alderman. 


AU.     Alfred. 

All.     Altitude. 

A.  'M.  (Artium  MaaisUr).    Master  of 

Arts     (Ante  Me'-idiem),  Before  noon. 

(Anno  Mundi),   In  the  year  of  the 

world. 
Am.     American. 
Ami.     Amount. 
A'i.  (Anno).     In  the  yen*. 
Ana.     In  mediine,  in  like  quantity. 
Annt.     Anatomy. 
A  non.     Anonymous. 
Ans.     Answer. 
Antiq.    Antiquities. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


KTN 


A.  0.  8.  S.    Member  of  the  American 

Oriental  Society. 
Apr.    April. 
Ap.    Apostle. 
Apoc.    Apocalypse. 
A.  R.    {Anno  Regni),  Tear  of  the  reign. 
Ar.    Arabic. 
Arch.    Architecture. 
Arith.    Arithmetic. 
Ark.    Arkansas. 
Arm.    Armenian;  Armoric. 
Arr.    Arrived. 
A.  B.  8.  S.     Fellowof  the  Eoyal  Society 

of  Antiquaries. 
A.  S.    Anglo-Saxon. 
A.  S.  3.  U.    American   Sunday  School 

Union. 
Astrol.    Astrology. 
Astron.    Astronomy. 
A.  T.  S.    American  Tract  Society. 
Att.  or  Atty.     Attorney. 
Atty.  Gen.    Attorney  General. 
A.  U.  C.     (Anno  Urbis  Conditre),  In  the 

year  from  the  building  of  the  city, 

i.  e.  Rome. 
Aug.     August. 
Aint.    Austria. 
Av.    Average. 


B. 

B.    Base  or  Bass,  in  music ;  b.  born. 

B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  British  Amer- 
ica. 

Bab.     Barbara. 

Bah.     Bahamas. 

Bal.    Balance. 

Barb.    Barbadoes.  . 

Bart,  or  Bt.    Baronet. 

Bbl.    Barrel. 

B.  C.     Before  Christ. 

B.  C.  L.    Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.  D.     Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.    Bound. 

BiXgs.    Buildings. 

Bds.    Boards. 

Benj.    Benjamin. 

Berks.     Berkshire. 

Bess.    Elizabeth. 

Bk.    Bank  ;  Book. 

B.  L.  (Baccalaureus  Legum),  Bachelor 
of  Laws. 

Bl.    Barrel. 

B.  31.  (Baccalaureus  J/erficJJME),  Bach- 
elor of  Medicine. 

Bot.    Botany. 

Bp.    Bishop. 

Br.    Brother. 

Brig.     Brigadier ;  Brigade. 

Brig.  Geih    Brigadier  General. 

Bro.     Brother. 

Bush.    Bushel. 

B.  V.  (Beata  Virgo).  Blessed  Virgin  ; 
(Bene  vale).     Farewell. 

B.  V.  31.    Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


c. 


C,  (Centum).  A  hundred  ;  cent ;  cen- 
time; conductor. 

C.  or  Cap.  (Caput).     Chapter. 

C.  or  Cent.  (Centum).    A  hundred. 

Cat.    California;  calendar. 

Cam.,  Camb.    Cambridge. 

Cant.    Canticles. 

Cap.    Capital. 

Cap*.    Capitals. 

Ctjipt.    Captain. 

Car. '  Charles;  Caroline;  Carat. 

C.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy. 

Cash.    Cashier. 

Cath.    Catholic;  Catherine. 

0.  B.     Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.  C.    Two  hundred. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Christi  College  ;  Three 
hundred. 

C.  C.  P.     Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

C.  E.     Canada  East;  Civil  Engineer. 

Cent,  (centum).    A  hundred. 

Cfi  or  of.  (Conferre).  Compare;  as,  p. 
'  40  cf.  p.  15.  ' 

C.  G.    Captain  of  the  Guard. 

C.  IT.  Court-House ;  Captain  of  the 
Host. 

Ch.  Church  ;  Chapter  ;  Charles;  Char- 
lotte. 

Chal.     Chaldron. 

Cianc.    Chancellor. 

Chap.     Chapter. 

Chas.    Charles. 

Chem.    Chemistry. 


Chr.    Christopher;  Christian. 

Chr.  Ch.    Christ's  Church. 

Chron.    Chronicles. 

C.  J.    Chief  Justice. 

CI.     Clerk. 

Clk.    Clerk. 

Co.    Company ;  County. 

Cochl.  (Cochleare).     A  spoonful. 

Col.     Colonel ;  Colossians. 

Coll.    College;  Collector. 

Corn.  Commissioner ;  Commodore ; 
Committee ;  Commerce  ;  Comment- 
ary. 

Comp.    Comparative ;  Compound. 

Con.  (Contra).     In  opposition. 

Conch.    Conchology. 

Cong.    Congress. 

Cony.     Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  Ct.    Connecticut. 

Const.    Constable. 

Cor.    Corinthians. 

Cos.    Cosine. 

C.  P.    Common  Pleas;  Chief  Patriarch. 

O.  P.  S.    Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.     Credit  or  creditor. 

C.  R.  Charles  (rex)  king ;  Caroline  (re- 
gina)  queen;  (Gustos  Rotulorum) 
Keeper  of  the  Eolls. 

Grim.  Con.  Criminal  conversation,  or 
adultery. 

C.  3.  (Custos  Sigilli).  Keeper  of  the 
Seal. 

Ct.  Cent. ;  Connecticut ;  Count ;  Court. 

Cts.    Cents. 

Cur.    Current. 

C.  W.     Canada  West. 

Owt.    A  hundred  weight. 


D. 

D.  (Denarius).  A  penny ;  500 ;  David ; 
Duke  ;  Duchess  ;  Dowager  ;  Dutch. 

D.  or  d.    Day;  Died;  Dime. 

Dan.    Danish;  Daniel. 

D.  C.    District  of  Columbia; 

DC.    600. 

DCC.    TOO. 

DCCC.    800. 

D.  C.  L.     Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.  (Divinitalis  Doctor).  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dea.     Deacon. 

Dec.     December. 

Deg.     Degree. 

Del.     Delaware ;  Delegate. 

Del.  (Delineavit,  he  drew  it).  En- 
graved on  a  copper  plate,  with  the 
name  of  the  draughtsman. 

Den.     Denmark. 

Dep.     Deputy. 

Dept.    Department. 

Deut.    Deuteronomy. 

Dft.    Defendant. 

D.  G.  (Dei  gratia).  By  the  grace  of 
God. 

Diam.    Diameter. 

Diet.    Dictionary ;  Dictator. 

Dis.  or  Disct.    Discount. 

Dixt.    District. 

Dist.  Atty.    District  Attorney. 

Div.    Dividend;  Division. 

D.  31.     Doctor  of  Music. 

Do.    Ditto;  Tli e  same. 

Dolls.    Dollars. 

Dos.    Dozen. 

D.  P.    Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Dr.    Debtor;  Doctor;  Dram. 

D.  T.  (Doctor  Theologim).  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dubl.     Dublin. 

D.  Y.  (Deo  volente).    God  willing. 
Diet.     Pennyweight. 

Dx,.  510. 
Dxi.  511 
Dy.     Diana. 

E. 

E    East;  Earl. 

Eccl.    Ecclesiastes. 

Ec-lus.     Kcclesiasticus. 

Ed.     Edition  ;  Editor. 

S.  E.    Errors  excepted;  Ells  English. 

E  F.    East  Florida. 

E.  G.  or  e.  g.  (Exempli  gratid).  For 
example. 

E.  I.     East  Indies. 

E.  I.  Co.    East  India  Company. 

E.  Long.    East  longitude. 

Em.    Emma  ;  Emily  ;  Emanuel. 

Ewp.    Emperor ;  Empress. 

Enci/c.     Encyclopedia. 

E  Ar.  E    East-Northeast. 


Eng.     England  ;  English. 

Ent.    Entomology. 

Ep.    Epistle. 

Eph.     Ephesians. 

Eg.  or  eg.     Equal ;  Equivalent. 

E.  8.  E.     East-Southeast. 

Esq.     Esquire. 

Et  al.  ( Et  alii).    And  others. 

Etc.  (et  ccelera).    And  so  forth. 

Ex.    Example ;  Exception  ;  Exodus. 

Exc.    Excellency. 

Each.-   Exchequer. 

Exr.    Executor 

Ez.    Ezra. 

Ezek.    Ezekiel. 


P. 

F.  France  ;  Frances ;  Florin ;  Fred- 
erick. 

Fahr.    Fahrenheit. 

F.  D.  (Fides  Defensor).  Defender  of 
the  Faith. 

Feb.    February. 

Fee.  for  Fecit.    He  did  it. 

Fern.     Feminine. 

F.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

F.  II.  3.  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Fig.    Figure. 

Fir.    Firkin. 

Fk.    Frederick. 

Ft.    Florin. 

Flor.  or  Fa.    Florida. 

F.  31.     Field  Marshal. 

Fo.  or  Fol.     Folio. 

Fort.     Fortification. 

Fr.    France  ;  Francis ;   French. 

F.  R.  A.  8.  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  As- 
tronomical Society. 

Fred.    Frederick. 

F.  R.  8.     Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
or  of  Antiquaries. 

Ft.    Feet;  Foot;  Fort. 

F.  T.  C.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Fth.    Fathom. 

Fur.     Furlong. 

F.  Z.  3.  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety. 

G. 

G.  Guide. 
Ga.     Georgia. 
Gal.     Galatians. 
Gall.     Gallons. 

G.  B.     Great  Britain. 
G.  C.  B.     Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
G.  C.  IT.     Grand  Cross  of  Hanover. 
G.  C.  L.  IT.     Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor. 
G.  D.    Grand  Duke  ;  Grand  Duchess. 
Gen.     Genesis  ;  General. 
Gent.    Gentlemen. 
Geo.    George  ;  Georgia. 
Geog.  "Geography. 
Geol.     Geology. 
Geom.    Geometry. 
Ger.    German. 
Gov.    Governor. 
G.  31.    Grand  Master. 
G.  P.  0.     General  Post  Office. 
G.   R.  (Georgius  Rex).     George   the 

King. 
Gr.    Great ;  Greek  ;  Grains  ;  Gross. 
Gram.     Grammar. 


H. 

IT.  or  Ur.     Hour. 

//  B.  C.     Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

H.  B.  31.  His  or  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty. 

//.  C.  31.    His  or  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 

liar.     Harold;  Harriet. 

Ileb.     Hebrews. 

//  E.  I.  C.  Honorable  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Tier.    Heraldry. 

Ilil.    Hilary. 

Hhd.     Hogshead. 

//  I.  R.  liis  or  Her  Imperial  Highness. 

Hist.    History. 

IT.  31.     His  or  Her  Majesty. 

//  31.  8.  His  or  Her  Majesty's  steamer, 
ship,  or  service. 

Eon.     Honorable;  Honoria. 

ITort.    Horticulture.  [Pay- 

H.  P.  High  Priest  ;  horse-power ;  hall- 
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II.  R.     House  of  Representatives. 
//.  R.  IT.     His  or  Her  Royal  Highness. 
//.  8.  (Hie  situs).     Here  lies. 
//.  8.  II.     His  or  Her  Serene  Highness. 
//  S.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 
Ilumb.    Humble. 
Bund.    Hundred. 


/.  or  Isl.    Island. 

la.     Indiana. 

lb.  or  Ibid.  (Ibidem).  In  the  same 
place. 

Iah.     Icthyology. 

Id.  (Idem).    The  same. 

I'd.     I  would. 

/.  e.  (Id  est).    That  is. 

/".  G.     Inside  guardian. 

I.  II.  S.  (Jesus  Hominum  Salmator). 
Jesus  the  Savior  of  men. 

III.    Illinois. 

Imp.     Imperial;  Imperative. 

in.     Inch. 

Incog.  (Incognito).    Unknown. 

In  loc.  (In.  loco).     In  the  place. 

Ind.     Indiana. 

Ind.  Ter.     Indian  Territory. 

Inst.     Instant;  The  present  month. 

Int.    Interest. 

In  trans.  (In  transitti).  On  the  pas- 
sage. 

lo.     Iowa. 

I.  0.  of  0.  F.  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 

I.  0.  U.  I  owe  you— an  acknowledg- 
ment for  money. 

/.  8.     Inside  sentinel. 

Isa.    Isaiah. 

It.    Italian;  Italy. 

Itin.     Itinerary. 


J.    Judge. 

J.  A.    Judge  Advocate. 

Jac.    Jacob. 

Jas.    James. 

Jam.    Jamaica. 

Jan.    January. 

J.  C.  D.     Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.  D.  (Jurum  Doctor).  Doctor  of  Laws. 

J.  D.    Junior  Deacon. 

J.   II.  8-   (Jesus  Hmninum  Salvaior). 

Jesus,  Savior  of  Mankind. 
Jno.    John. 
Jona.    Jonathan. 
Jos.    Joseph. 
Josh.    Joshua. 
J.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  or  Jun.     Junior. 
J.   V.    D.    (Juris    Utriusque  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  both  canon  and  civil  law. 
Jul.    July. 

Jul.  P.    Julian  Period. 
Jus.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 
J.  W.    Junior  Warden. 


K. 

K.     King. 

K.  A.    Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

Kan.     Kansas. 

K.   B.      Knight   of   the    Bath;    Kil/g's 

Bench. 
K.  B.  E.     Knight  of  the  Black  Fade. 
K.  C.     Knight  of  the  Crescent;  King's 

Council. 
K.  C.  B.     Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
Ken.  or  Ky.    Kentucky. 
K.  G.     Knight  of  the  Garter. 
K.  G.  C.     Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.  G.  C.  B.    Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross 

of  the  Bath. 
K.   G.   IT      Knight  of  the   Guelph   of 

Hanover. 
K.  II.     Knight  of  Hanover. 
K.  31.     Knight  of  Malta. 
Km.    Kingdom. 
K.  N.    Know  Nothing. 
K.  P.    Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
K.  R.  C.     Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Kt.     Knight. 
K.  T.     Knight  Templar  ;  Knight  of  the 

Thistle. 
K.    T.    S.    Knight   of  the   Tower   and 

Sword. 
K.  W.  E.     Knight  of  the  White  Eagle. 
Ky.    Kentucky. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


THE 


L. 

L     Lady  ;  Latin ;   Lord ;  50. 

L.  {Liber).     Book. 

L.  or  lb.  {Libra).     A  pound  in  weight. 

L.  I.  or  £•     A  pound  sterling. 

La.    Louisiana. 

L.  A.  C.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company. 

Lad'p.    Ladyship. 

Lam.    Lamentations. 

Lai.    Latin  ;  Latitude. 

L.  G.  Lower  Canada ;  Lord  Chancellor. 

L.  C.  or  I.  c.  {Loco  citato).  In  the  place 
before  cited. 

L.  G.  J.    Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Ld.    Lord. 

L.  D.    Lady  Day  ;  Light  Dragoons. 

Ldp.    Lordship. 

Lea.    League. 

Leg.  or  Legis.    Legislature. 

Lev.    Leviticus. 

L.  I.    Long  Island;  Light  Infantry. 

Lieut.    Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.     Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut.  Gen..     Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  Gov.    Lieutenant  Governor. 

LL.B.  (Legum  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Laws. 

LL.D.  (Legum  Doctor).  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Zon.    Longitude. 

Loud.    London. 

Lou.  or  La.     Louisiana. 

L.  S.  {Locus  Sigilli).  Place  of  the 
Seal ;  Left  side. 

Lt.    Lieutenant. 

Lx.     GO. 

Lxx.    TO. 

Lxxx.    80. 

M. 

31.  Marquis;  Meridian;  Mile;  Mon- 
sieur; Morning;   (3Iille),  Thousand. 

M.  A.  {Artium  Magister).  Master  of 
Arts;  Military  Academy. 

31  ic.     Maccabees. 

Mad.     Madam. 

Mi).     Major. 

Mi).  Gen.     Major  General. 

Mil.     Malachi. 

Mir.     March;   Maria. 

Mini.     Masculine. 

Mass.    Massachusetts. 

Mat.    Matilda. 

Math.     Mathematics. 

Matt.     Matthew. 

M.  B.  (Medicinoz  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Physic. 

M.  B.  (3Iusicce  Baccalaureus).  Bach- 
elor of  Music. 

M.  G.  Member  of  Congress;  Master  of 
Ceremonies;   Master  Commandant. 

M.  G.  S.     Madras  Civil  Service. 

M.  D.  (3Iedicince  Doctor).  Doctor  of 
Physic. 

MD.     1500. 

Md.     Maryland. 

M.  T2.  Methodist  Episcopal ;  Military 
or  mechanical  engineer ;  Most  Excel- 
lent. 

3Ie.     Maine. 

Mech.     Mechanics. 

Med.     Medicine. 

M.  E.  G.  II.  P.  Most  Excellent  Grand 
High  Priest. 

Mem,.  {Memento).  Remember ;  Memo- 
randum. 

Messrs.  (Messieurs).    Gentlemen  ;  Sirs. 

3Iet.     Metaphysics. 

Meteor.     Meteorology. 

M.  G.     Major  General. 

M.  Hon.     Most  Honorable. 

M.  II.  S.  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Minh.     Michigan. 

Mid.    Midshipman. 

MUly.     Mildred. 

Min.     Mineralogy. 

Min.  Plen.     Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Minn.     Minnesota. 

Miss,  or  Mi.     Mississippi. 

MM.     Messieurs;   Gentlemen. 

M.  M.  S.   Moravian  Missionary  Society. 

M.  M.  S.  8.  Member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society. 

Mo.     Missouri  ;    month. 

M.  P.     Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  P.  G.  Member  of  Parliament  in 
Canada. 

Mr.     Master  or  Mister. 

M.  It.  A.  S.  Member  of  tho  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society. 


31.  R.  C.  S.  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons. 

Mrs.     Mistress. 

3LS.     Manuscript. 

31.  S.  (3Iemoria>  sacrum).  Sacred  to 
the  Memory. 

3ISS.     Manuscripts. 

3lt.     Mount  or  mountain. 

Mas.     Music ;  Museum. 

3/us.  B.    Bachelor  of  Music. 

3fus.  D.    Doctor  of  Music. 

31.  W.  G.  C.  P.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Chief  Patriarch. 

31.  W.  G.  31.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Master ;  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Mas- 
ter. 

Myth.    Mythology. 


IT. 

N.    North ;  Note ;  Number. 

N.  A.    North  America. 

Nan.    Nancy. 

Nap.     Napoleon. 

Nat.    Natural ;  Natal. 

Nath.     Natbanael. 

Naut.     Nautical. 

N.  3.  {Nota  Bene).  Note  well ;  Take 
notice;  North  Britain;  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

N.  G.     North  Carolina. 

N.  E.     Northeast ;  New  England. 

Neb.     Nebraska. 

Nel.     Nelly ;  Eleanor. 

Nem.  Con.  (Nemine  Contradicenle). 
No  one  contradicting;  unanimously. 

Nem.  Diss.  (Nemine  Dissentienie). 
No  one  dissenting. 

Neth.     Netherlands. 

N  F.     Newfoundland. 

N.  G.    New  Granada. 

N.  If.    New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.     New  Jersey. 

N.  Lat.    North  Latitude. 

N.  31.    New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.     North-Northeast. 

N.  N.  W.     North-Northwest. 

No.  {Numero).    Number. 

Norn.     Nominative. 

Non  Pros.  {Non  prosequitur').  In  law, 
a  judgment  entered  against  the  plain- 
tiff when  he  does  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute. 

Nov.    November. 

N.  P.  New  Providence  ;  Notary  Pub- 
lic. 

N.  S.    Nova  Scotia  ;  New  Style. 

N.  T.    New  Testament. 

Num.     Numbers. 

N.  W.    Northwest. 

N  W.  T.     Northwest  Territory. 

N.  Y.    New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

O. 

0.     Ohio. 

Ob.  (Obiit).    Died. 

Obj.    Objective  ;  Objection. 

Obs.    Obsolete ;  Observation. 

Obt.    Obedient. 

Oct.    October. 

0.  F.     Odd  Fellows. 

0.  G.    Outside  Guardian. 

01.  Oliver;  Olivia. 
0.  3t.    Old  measurement. 
Opt.    Optics. 
Or.     Oregon. 

Ord.     Ordnance ;  Ordinary. 
Ornith.    Ornithology. 
O.  S.    Old  Style;  Outside  sentinel. 
0.  T.    Old  Testament. 
Oxoji.  (Oxonia).    Oxford. 
Oz.    Ounce ;  Ounces. 


P.  or  p.    Pago  ;  Pint :  Pipe. 

Pa.    Pennsylvania ;  Papa. 

Pari.     Parliament. 

Part.     Participle. 

Paift.     Payment. 

P.  C.  (Patres  Conscripti).  Conscript 
Fathers;  Privy  Councillor;  Police 
Constable  ;  Principal  Conductor. 

P.  G.  P.    Past  Chief  Patriarch. 

Pd.    Paid. 

P.  E.     Protestant  Episcopal. 

Penn.    Pennsylvania. 

Per.    Persian. 

Per  or  pr.  or  "30.    By  the ;  as, per  yard. 


Per  an.  {Per  annum).    By  the  year. 

Per  ct.  (Per  cent/am).  By  the  hundred. 

Peri.    Perigee. 

Persp.    Perspective. 

Pet.     Peter. 

P.  G.    Past  Grand. 

Phil.    Philip;  Philippians;  Philosophy. 

Phil  a.    Philadelphia. 

Philom.  {Philomathes).  Lover  of  learn- 
ing. 

Philomath.  A  lover  of  the  mathematics. 

Phren.    Phrenology. 

P.  II.  S.  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Ph.    Peck. 

PI.  or  Plur.     Plural. 

P.  31.  {Post  3Ieridiem).    Afternoon. 

P.  31.    Post-Master ;  Past  Master. 

P.  31.  G.    Post-Master-General. 

P.  0.     Post-Office. 

Pop.    Population. 

Port.     Portugal. 

Pos.     Possessive. 

PP.  or  pp.    Pages ;  past  participle. 

P.  P.    Popish  or  Parish  Priest. 

P.  P.  C.  (Pour  prendre  conge).  To 
take  leave. 

Pr.    By  the. 

Prep.     Preposition. 

Pres.     President. 

Pret.    Preterit. 

Pro.    For ;  In  favor  of. 

Prob.    Problem. 

Prof.     Professor. 

Pron.    Pronoun ;  Pronunciation. 

Prop.    Proposition. 

Prot.     Protestant. 

Pro  tern.  (Pro  tempore).  For  the  time 
being. 

Prov.  "Proverbs. 

Prox.  (Proximo).  Next,  or  next  month. 

P.  S.  (Post  scriptum).  Postscript; 
Permanent  Secretary ;  Principal  So- 
journer. 

Ps.    Psalms. 

Pt.    Pint. 

Pub.    Public;  Published. 

Pub.  Doc.    Public  Documents. 

Pun.    Puncheon. 

Pwt.    Pennyweight. 


Q- 

Q.  or  Qu.    Query ;  Question  ;  Queen. 

Q.  B.    Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  C.    Queen's  Council. 

Q.  D.  (Quasi  dicat).    As  if  he  should 

say. 
Q.  E.  D.  (Quod  erat  demonstrandum). 

Which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 
Q.  K  F.  (Quod,  erat/aciendum).  Which 

was  to  be  done. 
Q.  L.  (Quantum  libet).     As  much  as 

you  please. 
Qr.    Quarter  ;  28  pounds. 
Qrs.    Quarters;  Farthings. 
Q.  S.  (Quantum  suffudt).    A  sufficient 

quantity  ;  Quarter  Section. 
Qt.     Quart ;  quantity. 
QuT  (Qutere).    Query. 
Q.  V.  (Quod  vide  )  Which  see;  (Quan 

turn  vis).    As  much  as  you  will. 


E. 

P.  (Rex.)    King;  (Regin a)  Queen. 

R.  or  r.     Rood  ;  Rod  ;  Rises. 

R.  A.  Royal  Academy  or  Academician ; 
Royal  Artillery  ;  Rear  Admiral. 

R.  A.  G.     Royal'Arch  Captain. 

R.  E.  Royal  Engineers;  Right  Excel- 
lent. 

Rec.  or  R.    Recipe. 

Rec'd.     Received. 

Recpt.     Receipt. 

ifi.ee.  Sec.     Recording  Secretary. 

Red.    Rector;  Receipt. 

Ref.     Reformed. 

Reg.    Register  ;  Regular  ;  Regent. 

Reg.  Prof.    Regius  Professor. 

Regt.    Regiment. 

Rep.    Representative ;  Republic. 

Reci.    Revelations ;  Reverend. 

R.  II.  A.  Royal  Hibernian  Academy; 
Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

Rhet.     Rhetoric. 

R.  I.     Rhode  Island. 

R.  I.  n.  S.  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

R.  31.  Royal  Marines;  Resident  Magis- 
trate. 

R.  31.  S.    Royal  Mail-Steamer. 


R.  N.    Royal  Navy. 

Robt.    Robert. 

Rom.     Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.    Roman  Catholic. 

R.  R.     Railroad. 

R.  S.   Recording  Secretary ;  Right  side. 

R.  S.  S.    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Rt.    Right. 

lit.  Hon.    Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.    Right  Reverend. 

Rt.  Wpful.     Right  Worshipful. 

fi.  W.  D.  G.  31.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

R.  W.  G.  R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  G.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer. 

R.  W.  G.  W.  Right  Worthy  Grand  War- 
den. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Ju- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Se- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.    Eight  Worthy. 

S. 

<&     Seconds ;   Shilling ;    Sign ;    South ; 

Sunday  ;  Saturday  ;  Signer ;  Scribe. 

S.  A.    South  America ;  South  Africa ; 

South  Australia. 
S.  A.  (Secundum  Artem).    According 

to  art. 
Sam.    Samuel. 
Sans.    Sanscrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Socius  Antiquarium).     Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 
Sax.    Saxon. 
S.  C.    South  Carolina. 
Be,  or  Sculp.  (Sculpsit).    Engraved. 
Sch  r.    Schooner. 

Scil.  (Scilicet).    To  wit;  Namely. 
S.  C.L.^  Student  of  Civil  Law. 
Scot.    Scotland. 
Scr.    Scruple. 
S.  I).    Senior  Deacon. 
&  E.     Southeast. 
Sec.    Secretary ;  Second. 
Sect.     Section. 
Sen.     Senator ;  Senior. 
Sept.    September;  Septuagint. 
Serj.    Sergeant. 
Serv.     Servant. 
Sh.  or  S.     Shilling. 
Shak.    Shakspeare. 
Sing.     Singular. 
iS'.  Lat.     South  Latitude. 
S.  31.     Sergeant  Major. 
Sol.     Solomon;  Solution. 
Sol.  Gen.    Solicitor  General. 
Sp.  Spain ;  Spanish. 
S.  P.  A.  S.    Member  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society. 
S.  P.  G.     Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  (Senatus,  Populusque  Ro- 
mani).     Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 
Sq.    Square. 
Sq.  Ft.     Square  Feet. 
Sq.  31.     Square  miles. 
Sr.    Sir  or  Senior. 
SS.  (Scilicet).    Namely. 
S.  S.  C.     Solicitor  Supreme  Court. 
S.  S.  E.     South-Southeast. 
S.  S.  W.     South-Southwest. 
St.     Saint;  Street;  Stone. 
S.    T.  D.   (Sacra:    Tlieologice  Doctor). 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Stg.     Sterling. 
S.  T.  P.  (Sacra>  Tlieologice  Professor). 

Professor  of  Theology. 
Sup.     Superior. 
Sup.  C.     Superior  Court. 
Super!.     Superlative. 
Supt.     Superintendent. 
Su''g.     Surgeon. 

rS'.  W.    Southwest ;  Senior  Warden, 
Sw.    Swedish ;  Sweden. 
Sioitz.     Switzerland. 
Syr.     Syria;  Syriac. 


T. 

T.    Town  ;  Township  ;  Territory. 

Tab.    Tabitha. 

Ta'en.    Taken. 

Tan.     Tangent. 

I'eim.     Tennessee. 

Tex.    Texas. 

Text  Re r.     Received  Text. 

Tlieo.    Theodore;  Theodosia. 
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ICH 


Thtol.     Theology. 
Theoph.     Theophilus. 
Theor.     Theorem. 
TAess.    Thessalonians. 
Ihos.    Thomas. 
Tier.    Tierce. 
T.  I.    Thrice  illustrious. 
Tim.    Timothy. 
Tit.    Titus;  Title. 

Tr.     Translation;   Translator;   Trans- 
pose; Treasurer. 
Trim.    Trinity. 
T  T.  L.    To  Take  Leave. 
Tues.    Tuesday. 
Turk.    Turkey;  Turkish. 
Typ.    Typographer. 


IT. 

U.  C.    Upper  Canada. 

V.  J.   C.   (Utriusque    Juris   Doctor). 

Doctor  of  both  Laws. 
Vlt.    (Ultimo).    Last,  or   Of  the   last 

month. 
Univ.    University. 
U.  S.    United  States;  (Uti  Supra).   As 

above. 
U.  S.  A.    United   States  of  America; 

Unifed  States  Army. 
U.  S.  L.     United  States  Legation. 
U.  S.  M.    United  States  Mail. 


IT.  8.  M.  A.    United  States  Military 

Academy. 
XT.  S.  N.     United  States  Navy. 
U.  S.  S.    United  States  Senate. 


V.  (Vide).    See;  Verb;  Verse. 

V.  or  Vs.    Versus. 

V.  a.    Verb  active. 

Va.    Virginia. 

V.  C.    Vice  Chancellor. 

V.  D.  L.     Vau  Dieman's  Land. 

V.  D.  M.  ( Verdi  Dei  Minister).  Min- 
ister of  the  "Word  of  God. 

Ven.    Venerable. 

V.  G.    Vicar  General ;  Vice  Grand. 

V.  i.    Verb  intransitive. 

Vis.    Viscount. 

Viz.  (  Videlicet).    Namely ;  To  wit. 

V.  n.    Verb  neuter. 

Vol.    Volume. 

Vols.    Volumes. 

V.  P.     Vice  President. 

V.  E.  (  Victoria  liegina).  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

V.  Ren.     Very  Eeverend. 

Vs.  (  Versus),    Against ;  In  opposition. 

Vt.    Vermont. 

V.  t.    Verb  transitive. 


W. 

W.     "West ;     William  ;      "Wednesday  ; 

Warden. 
W.  A.    West  Africa ;  "West  Australia. 
Wed.    "Wednesday. 
W.  F.    West  Florida. 
W.   G.  C.    Worthy    Grand    Chaplain; 

Worthy  Grand  Conductor. 
W.  G.  G.     Worthy   Grand   Guardians  ; 

Worthy  Grand  Guide. 
W.  G.  JJ.     Worthy  Grand  Herald. 
W.  G.  M.     Worthy  Grand  Marshal. 
W.  G.  S.    Worthy  Grand  Sentinel. 
Wk.    Week. 
W.  I.     West  Indies. 
Wis.    Wisconsin. 
W.  Lon.    West  Longitude. 
Wm.     William. 
W.  M.     Worshipful  Master. 
W.  M.  S.    Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
W.  Ar.  W.     West-Northwest. 
Wo'd,     Would. 
Wp.    Worship. 

W.  7?.William(/?ra')King;WestPading. 
W.  S.    Writer  to  the  Signet. 
W.  S.  W.     West-Southwest. 
Wt.    Weight. 

X. 

X.    10 ;  Xavier ;  Christ ;  Sign  of  mul- 
tiplication. 
Xc.    90. 


Xmas.     Christmas. 

Xn.     Christian. 

Xnty.     Christianity. 

Xper.  or  Xr.    Christopher. 

Xt.     Christ. 

XX.    20;  Ale  of  second  quality. 

XXX.    30  ;  Ale  of  third  quality. 


Y.  or  Tr.    Year. 

Yd.    Yard. 

Yds.    Yards. 

Ye.    The;  Thee. 

Ym.    Them. 

Yn.    Then. 

Yow'tf    You  -would. 

You'll.    You  will. 

Your'n.    Your  own. 

Yr.    Your. 

Yrs.    Yours. 

Is.     This. 

Yl.    That. 


Zach.  Zachary. 

Zech.  Zecbariah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Zool.  Zoology. 

<&.    And. 

Sc.    (Et  cetera),  And  so  forth ;  And 
the  rest. 
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TOGETHER  WITH  THE  MEANING   OB  SIGNIFICATION   OF  THE  WORDS   IN  THEIR   ORIGINAL  LANGUAGES.      ACCENTED    AGREEABLY    TO    WALKERS    KEY. 


A. 

A'aron,  a  teacher,  or  lofty. 
Ab'iiiel,  the  servant  of  God. 
Abed'nego,  a  servant  of  light. 
A'bel,  vanity,  breath,  vapor. 
A'isi,  my  father. 
Abi'ah,  the  Lord  is  my  father. 
Abi'atiiab,  excellent  father. 
Ab'igail,  the  father's  joy. 
Abi'iiu,  he  is  my  father. 
Aiu'jaii,  the  Lord  is  my  father. 
Abi'jam,  father  of  the  sea. 
Abim'ELEOH,  father  of  the  king. 
Abin'adab,  father  of  willingness. 
Ab'ishag,  ignorance  of  the  father. 
Abish'ai,  the  present  of  my  father. 
Ab'nf.e,  father  of  light. 
A'bram,  a  high  father. 
A'beaiiam,  the  father  of  a  great  multi- 
tude. 
Ab'salom,  father  of  peace. 
A'ciian,  or  Achar,  he  that  troubleth. 
Acu'saii.  adorned,  bursting  the  vail. 

Ad'am,  earthy  man,  red. 
Adoni-be'zek,    the    lightning   of    the 

Lord,  or  the  Lord  of  lightning. 
Adoni'jaii,  the  Lord  is  my  master. 
Adoni-ze'dek,  justice  of  the  Lord. 

A'gag,  roof,  floor. 

A'gae,  see  IIagar. 

Agrip'pa,  one  who  causes  great  pain  at 
his  birth. 

A'gur,  stranger,  gathered  together. 

A'hab,  uncle,  or  father's  brother. 

Ahasue'rus,  prince,  head,  or  chief. 

A'iiaz,  one  that  takes  and  possesses. 

Aiiim'aaz,  brother  of  the  council. 

Ahim'elech,  my  brother  is  a  king. 

Aiiitii'opiiel,  brother  of  ruin  orfolly. 

Aiii'tub,  brother  of  goodness. 

Aho'liaii,  the  tent  or  tabernacle  of  the 
father. 

Aiiolib'amah,   my    tabernacle   is   ex- 
alted. 

Alexan'der,  one  who  assists  men. 

Alpiif/us,  a  thousand,  learned,  chief. 

Ama'sa,  sparing  the  people. 

Am'non,  faithful  and  true,  or  tutor. 

A'mos,  loading,  weighty. 

Am'rAM,  an  exalted  people, their  sheaves, 
or  handfuls  of  corn. 

A'nak,  a  collar,  or  ornament. 

Anani'as,  the  cloud  of  the  Lord, 

An'drew,  a  stout  and  strong  man. 

An'na,  gracious,  or  one  who  gives. 

An'nas,  one  who  answers,  humble. 

An'tipas,  for  all  or  against  all. 

Apol'los,  who  destroys,  or  wastes. 

Apol'lyon,  one  who  exterminates. 


Arciiela'us,  the  prince  of  the  people. 
Aristar'chus,   a  good    prince,  or  the 

best  prince. 
Arpiiax'ad,  a  healer  of  desolation. 
Artaxerx'es,  the  silence  of  light. 
A'sa,  physician,  or  cure. 
As'ahel,  work  or  creature  of  God. 
A'sapu,  who  assembles  the  people. 
Ash'er,  happiness. 
Ash'ur,  who  is  happy,  walks,  looks. 
Athali'ah,  the  time' of  the  Lord. 
Augus'tus,  increased,  augmented. 


Ba'al,  he  that  rules  and  subdues. 
Ba'lak,  who  lays  waste,  or  destroys. 
Barab'bas,  son  of  shame,  confusion. 
Bar-je'sus,  son  of  Jesus  or  Joshua. 
Bar-jo'na,  son  of  Jona,  or  of  a  dove. 
Bar'nabas,   son   of  the  prophet,  or  of 

consolation. 
Bartholomew,  a  son  that  suspends  the 

waters. 
Bartime'us,  son  of  the  honorable. 
Barzil'lai,  son  of  contempt. 
Bath'sheba,  the  seventh  daughter,  or 

the  daughter  of  satiety. 
Belshaz'zar,  master  of  the  treasure. 
Bei.tesiiaz'zar,  who   lays  up  treasures 

in  secret. 
Benai'aii,  son  of  the  Lord. 
Ben'haoad,  son  of  Hadad,  or  noise. 
Ben'.iamin,  son  of  the  right  hand. 
Beno'ni,  son  of  my  sorrow  or  pain. 
Berni'ce,  one  that  brings  victory. 
Bethu'el,  filiation  of  God. 
Bii/dad,  old  friendship,  old  motion. 
Bil'iiah,  who  is  old  or  confused. 
Boaner'ges,  son  of  thunder. 
Bo'az,  or  Booz,  in  strength. 


C 

Cai'aphas,  ho  who  seeks  with  diligence, 

one  that  vomiteth. 
Cain,  possession,  or  possessed. 
Ca'leb,  a  dog,  a  crow,  a  basket. 
Can'dace,  who  possesses  contrition. 
Ce'phas,  a  rock,  or  stone. 
Chii.i'on,  finished,  complete,  perfect. 
Chim'iiam,  as  they,  like  to  them. 
Cni.o'E,  green  herb. 
Clf/opitas,  the  whole  glory. 
Corne'i.ius,  of  a  horn. 
Cuis'rus,  curled. 
Cy'rus,  as  miserable,  or  as  heir. 


D. 

Dan,  judgment,  or  he  that  judges. 
Dan'iel,  judgment  of  God. 
Dari'us,  he  that  informs  himself. 
Da'vid,  well-beloved,  dear. 
Deb'orah,  word,  thing,  or  a  bee. 
Del'ilah,  poor,  small. 
De'mas,  popular. 
Deme'trius,  belonging  to  corn. 
Did'ymur.  a  twin,  or  double. 
Di'nah,  judgment,  or  who  judges. 
Do'eg,  who  acts  with  uneasiness. 
Dor'cas,  the  female  of  a  roebuck. 
Drusil'la,  watered  by  the  dew. 


E. 

E'bed,  a  servant,  or  laborer. 
Ebed'melech,  the  king's  servant. 
Eben-e'zer,  the  stone  of  help. 
Eber,  one  that  passes,  or  anger. 
E'do.m,  red,  earthy,  or  of  blood. 
Eg'ljih,  heifer,  chariot,  round. 
Eg'lon,  the  same  as  Eglah. 
E'hud,  he  that  praises. 
E'la.m,  a  young  man,  a  virgin. 
Elea'zar,  help  of  God,  court  of  God. 
E'li,  the  offering  or  lifting  up. 
Eli'ab,  God  is  my  father,"or  God  of  the 

father. 
Eli'akim,  resurrection  of  God. 
Eli'as,  see  Elijah. 
Elif/zer,  help,  or  court  of  my  God. 
Eli'iiu,  he  is  my  God  himself. 
Eli'jaii,  God  the  Lord,  the  strong  Lord. 
Elim'ei.ech,  my  God  is  king. 
Ei.ipii'alet.  the  God  of  deliverance. 
El'ipiiaz,  the  endeavor  of  God. 
Elis'abeth,  the  oath  of  God. 
Eli'sha,  salvation  of  God. 
Eli'zub,  God  is  my  strength,  my  rock, 

or  rook  of  God. 
Ei/ymas,  a  magician. 
Ene'as,  laudable. 
E'noch,  dedicated,  or  disciplined. 
E'nos,  mortal  man,  sick,  despaired  of, 

forgetful. 
Epaphrodi'tds,  agreeable,  handsome. 
E'piiraim,  that  brings  fruit. 
Eras'ths,  lovely,  amiable. 
E'sau,  he  that  acts  or  finishes. 
Es'thf.r,  secret,  hidden. 
E'tiian,  strong,  or  the  gift  of  the  island. 
Eve,  living,  enlivening. 
Euni'ce,  good  victory. 
Eu'tychus,  happy,  fortunate. 
Ezf/kiel,  the  strength  of  God. 
Ez'ra,  help,  or  court. 


F. 

Ff/lix,  happy,  or  prosperous. 
Fes'tus,  festival,  or  joyful. 


G. 

Ga'brifl,  God  is  my  strength. 

Gab,  a  band,  happy. 

Ga'ius,  lord,  an  earthy  man. 

Gama'liel.  recompense  of  God. 

Geha'zi,  valley  of  sight. 

Ger'shom,  a  stranger  here. 

Gid'eon,  he  that  bruises  and  breaks,  or 

cutting  off  iniquity. 
Goli'ath,  passage,  revolution,  heap. 


H. 

Hab'akkttk,  he  that  embraces. 
IIachali'aii,  who  waits  for  the  Lord. 
Ha'dad,  joy,  noise,  clamor. 
IIadas'sah",  a  myrtle,  or  joy. 
Ha'gar,  a  stranger,  or  that  fears. 
IIag'gai,  feast,  solemnity. 
Ham,  hot,  heat,  brown. 
Ha'man,  noise,  tumult. 
Hanani'ah,  grace,  mercy,  or  gift  of  the 

Lord. 
Han'naii,  gracious,   merciful,  he   that 

gives. 
Ha'tach,  ho  that  strikes. 
Haz'ael,  that  sees  God. 
Hf/ber,  one  that  passes,  or  anger. 
Hf/man,  their  trouble,  or  tumult. 
He'.man,  much  or  in  great  number. 
Heph'zi-baii.  my  delight  is  in  her. 
Hezeki'ah,  strength  in  the  Lord. 
Hilki'ah,  God  is  my  portion. 
Ho'bab,  favored  and  beloved. 
IIo'baii,  love,  friendship,  or  secrecy. 
Hopii'ni,  he  that  covers,  or  my  fist. 
IIosf/a,  and  Hoshea,  savior,  or  safety. 
Hul'dah,  the  world. 


I,  J. 

Ja'bez,  sorrow,  or  trouble. 

.Ia'cob,  that  supplants,  or  undermines 

Ja'f.l,  he  that  ascends,  or  a  kid. 

Ja'ir,  my  light,  who  diffuses  light. 

•Ja'irus,  the  same, 

James,  the  samo  with  Jacob. 

jA'riiF.TH,  he  that  persuades. 

Ja'kf.d,  he  that  descends,  or  rules. 

Ja'son,  he  that  cures. 

Icii'ABon,  where  is  the  glory  ? 
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LET 


PROPER  NAMES  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


ZIM 


Jedi'daii,  well-beloved,  amiable. 
Jedioi'ah.  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
Jed'utiiun,    bis    law,    or    who    gives 

praise. 
Jeiio'aiiaz,  possession  of  the  Lord. 
Jeiioi'ada.  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 
Jeiioi'akim,  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 
Jeiiosii'aphat,  God  judges. 
Je'iiu,  himself  who  exists. 
Jepji'tuaii,  he  that  opens. 
Jeremi'aii,  exaltation  of  the  Lord. 
Jerobo'am,  he  that  opposes  the  people. 
Jeru'siia,  exiled,  or  banished. 
Jesii'ua,  a  savior. 
■  Jbs'se,  to  be,  or  who  is. 
Jk'sus,  Savior. 

Je'tiiuo,  his  excellence,  or  posterity. 
Jez'ebf.l,  island  of  the  habitation. 
Imman'uel,  God  with  us. 
Jo'ab,  paternity,  voluntary. 
Jo' ah,  fraternity,  brother  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'ash,  who  despairs,  or  burns. 
Jon,  lie  that  weeps  or  cries. 
Jocu'ebed,  glorious,  honorable. 
Jo'el,  he  that  wills  or  commands. 
John,  the  grace  or  mercy  of  the  Lord. 
Jo'nah,  or  Jonas,  a  dove,  or  he  that 

oppresses. 
Jon'athan,  given  to  God. 
Jo'sepii,  increase,  or  addition. 
Josii'ua,  the  Lord,  the  Savior. 
Josi'aii,  the  J_,ord  burns,  the  fire  of  the 

Lord. 
I'saac,  laughter. 

Isai'aii,  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Isoai'/iot,  a  man  of  murder. 
Isii'boshetii,  a  man  of  shame. 
Ish'mael,  God  that  hears. 
Is'kael,  who  prevails  with  God. 
Is'saoiiak,  reward,  or  recompense. 
Ju'daii,  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
Ju'oas,  tho  same. 


Keren-iiap'puch,  the  horn  or  child  of 

beauty. 
Ketu'p.aii,  he  that  makes  the  incense 

to  fume. 
Ko'kau,  bald,  frozen,  icy. 


La'ban,  white,  or  a  brick- 
Laz'arus,  assistance  of  God. 
Lf.'ak,  wciry,  or  tired. 
Lebbe'its,  a  man  of  heart. 
Lem'uf.i,  God  with  them  or  him. 
Le'vi,  who  is  held  and  associated. 


Lo'is,  better. 

Lor,  wrapt  up,  hidden,  covered. 

Lu'cifek,  bringing  light. 


M. 

Ma'halath,  melodious  song. 

Mah'laii,  see  Mahalath. 

Maii'lon,  song,  or  infirmity. 

Manas'seh,  forgetfulness,  he  that  is  for- 
gotten. 

Mano'aii,  rest,  or  a  present, 

Ma'ka,  bitter,  bitterness. 

Mak'cus,  polite,  shining. 

Mask,  the  same. 

Mar'tiia,  who  becomes  bitter. 

Ma'ky,  see  Mir.iAM. 

Mattatiii'as,  the  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Mat'thew,  given. 

Melouiz'edek,  king  of  justice. 

Mephib'osheth,  out  of  my  mouth  pro- 
ceeds reproach. 

Meb'aki,  bitter  to  provoke. 

Mercu'rius,  an  orator,  an  interpreter. 

Messi'aii,  anointed. 

Metiiu'selaii.  he  has  sent  his  death. 

Mi'cah,  poor,  humble 

Micai'aii,  who  is  like  to  God? 

Mir'iam,  exalted,  bitterness  of  the  sea. 

Mo'ab,  of  his  father. 

Mor'decai,  contrition,  bitter  bruising. 

Mo'ses,  taken  out  of  the  water. 


Na'aman,  beautiful,  agreeable. 
Na'bal,  fool,  or  senseless. 
Na'both,  words,  prophecies. 
Na'dab,  free  and  voluntary  gift. 
Na'iium,  comforter,  penitent. 
Na'omi,  beautiful,  agreeable. 
Napii'tai.i,  that  struggles  or  fights. 
Na'tiian,  who  gives,  or  is  given. 
Nathan'ael,  the  gift  of  God. 
Nebuciiadnez'zak,  tears  and  groans  of 

j  udgment. 
Nehe'mi'aii,  consolation,  repentance  of 

the  Lord. 
Nioode'.mus,  innocent  blood. 
No'ah,  repose,  rest,  consolation. 


O. 

Obadi'aii,  servant  of  the  Lord. 
O'bed,  a  servant. 
O'beo-e'dom  the  slave  of  Edom. 
Oc'kan,  disturber,  that  disorders. 
Oo,  a  cake,  bread  baked  in  ashes. 


Om'ei,  sheaf,  or  bundle  of  corn. 
O'nan,  power,  strength,  iniquity. 
Ones'imus,  profitable,  useful. 
Onesipji'o-iius,  who  brings  profit. 
Ok/pah,  the  neck  or  skull. 
Oth'-Niel,  the  hour  of  God. 


Pab'menas,  that  abides,  or  is  perma- 
nent. 

Paul,  small,  little. 

Pau'lus,  the  same. 

Pelati'ah,  let  the  Lord  deliver,  or  de- 
liverance of  the  Lord. 

Pe'leg,  division. 

Piia'kaoii,  that  disperses,  that  spoils. 

PiiA'r.EZ,  division,  rupture. 

Piie'be,  shining,  pure 

Puile'mon,  who  kisses. 

Phii/ip, warlike,  a  lover  of  horses. 

Pi'late,  who  is  armed  with  a  dart. 

Pot'iphak,  bull  of  Africa,  a  fat  bull. 

Peis'oa,  ancient. 

Pkiscil'la,  the  same. 


R. 

Rab'shakeh,  cup-bearer  of  the  prince. 

Ea'chel,  sheep. 

Ra'gau,  a  friend,  a  neighbor. 

Eaou'el,  a  shepherd,  or  friend  of  God. 

Ea'hab,  large,  extended,  the  name  of  a 
woman. 

Eebek'ah,  fat,  fattened,  a  quarrel  ap- 
peased. 

Eeu'ben,  w-ho  sees  the  son,  the  vision 
of  the  son. 

Reii'el,  the  shepherd,  or  friend  of  God. 

Eho'da,  a  rose. 

Bum,  drunk,  satisfied. 


S. 


Sai/mon,    peaceable,    perfect,  he   that 

rewards. 
Salo'.me,  the  same  as  Salmon. 
Sam'so?.',  his  son,  his  service,  here  the 

second  time. 
Sam'uel,  heard  of  God,  asked  of  God. 
Sapphi'ra,  that  relates  or  tells. 
Sa'rah,  lady,  princess,  princess  of  the 

multitude. 
Sarai'.  my  lady,  my  princess, 
Saul,  demanded,  lent,  ditch,  hell. 
Setii,  put,  or  who  puts. 
Siia'dracii,  tender  nipple. 
Shem,  name,  renown. 


Suim'ei,  that  hears,  or  obeys,  my  repu- 
tation, my  fame. 
Si'las,  three,  or  the  third. 
Silva'nus,  who  loves  the  forests. 
Si'mon,  that  hears,  that  obeys. 
Sol'o.mon,  peaceable,  perfect. 
Steph'anas,  crown,  crowned. 
Ste'piien,  the  same. 
Susas'na,  lily,  rose,  joy 


Tab'itha,  clear-sighted. 

Tah'peses,  standard,  flight,  temptation. 

Ter'tius,  the  third. 

Tet'rap.cii,  governor  of  a  fourth  part. 

Tiiabde'us,  "that  praises  and  confesses. 

Tiieopii'ilus,  a  friend  of  God. 

Tiiom'as,  a  twin. 

Tibe'ruis.  the  son  of  Tiber. 

Timon,  honorable,  worthy. 

Timo'theus,  lionored  of  God,  valued  of 

God. 
Ti'tus,  honorable. 
Tobi'aii,  the  Lord  is  good. 
Troph'imus,    well    educated,    or    well 

brought  up. 
Trypiie'na,  delicious,  delicate. 
Tyean'hus,  a  prince,  one  that  reigns. 


TJri'ah,   or  Ukijah,    the  Lord  is  my 

light  or  fire. 
TJzzi'ah,  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 


Vash/ti,  that  drinks,  or  thread. 

Z. 

Zab'di,  portion,  dowry. 

ZACCiir/irs,  pure,  clean,  just. 

Zaciiari'ah,  memory  of  the  Lord. 

Za'dok,  just,  justified. 

Zebadi'aii,  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  tho 

Lord  is  my  portion. 
Zeb'edeh,  abundant,  portion. 
Zeb'ulun,  dwelling,  habitation. 
Zechari'ah,  see  Zaciiariaii. 
Zeoeki'aii,  the   Lord   is  my  justice,  or 

the  justice  of  the  Lord. 
Zelo'tes.  jealous,  full  of  zeal. 
Zepiiani'aii,  the  Lord  is  my  secret. 
Zerui'ah.  pain,  tribulation. 
Zii/paii,  distillation. 
Zim'ri,  my  field,  my  vine. 
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ARBITRARY      SIGNS. 


In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  there  are  certain  arbitrary  signs,  or  characters,  each  with  its  appropriate  significa- 
tion, of  great  convenience  among  men  employed  in  the  arts,  sciences,  or  otherwise  in  human  affairs,  the  import  of  which  a  Dictionary 
may  not  improperly  explain. 


I.  MATHEMATICAL. 


1.    Of  Numerals . 

AKAIUO. 

ROMAN. 

1 

I 

One. 

2 

II 

Two. 

3 

III 

Three, 

4 

IV 

Four. 

5 

V 

Five. 

6 

VI 

Six. 

7 

VII 

Seven. 

8 

VIII 

Eight. 

9 

IX 

Nine. 

10 

X 

Ten. 

11 

XI 

Eleven. 

12 

XII 

Twelve. 

13 

XIII 

Thirteen. 

14 

XIV 

Fourteen. 

15 

XV 

Fifteen. 

16 

XVI 

Sixteen. 

17 

XVII 

Seventeen. 

18 

XVIII 

Eighteen. 

19 

XIX 

Nineteen. 

20 

XX 

Twenty. 

'  30 

XXX 

Thirty. 

40 

XL 

Forty. 

50 

L 

Fifty. 

60 

LX 

Sixty. 

70 

LXX 

Seventy. 

80 

LXXX 

Eighty. 

90 

XC 

Ninety. 

100 

c 

One  hundred. 

200 

CO 

Two  hundred. 

300 

ccc 

Three  hundred. 

400 

coco 

Four  hundred. 

500 

D 

Five  hundred. 

600 

DC 

"Six  hundred. 

700 

DCC 

Seven  hundred. 

800 

DCCC 

Eight  hundred. 

900 

DCCCC, 

or  CM  Nine  hundred. 

1000 

M 

One  thousand. 

2000 

MM 

Two  thousand. 

MDCCCLIX 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

fifty-nine. 
The  Roman  numerals  are  now  used  chiefly  for  dates, 
headings  of  chapters,  dials  of  time-pieces,  &c. 

2.   Of  the  Relations  of  Quantities. 

-J-  plus  or  and,   denoting  addition ;  as,  2  +  6 

equals  8. 
—  minus  or  less,  denoting  subtraction ;  as,  6 — 2 

equals  4. 
<=  equal,  showing  that  the  quantities  between 

which  it  is  placed  are  equal ;  as,  2  +  6  = 

10-2. 

X  into  or  times,  denoting  multiplication;  as, 

2X6  =  2  times  6  =  12. 
— -  divided  by,  as,  10-=- 2=10  divided  by  2=5. 
~  difference  between  two  quantities  without 

designating  which  is  the   greater ;   as, 

a~&. 


<  is  less  than;  as,  a<&  signifies  that  a  is  less 

than  b. 
>   is  greater  than;  as,  «>&  signifies  that  a  is 
greater  than  b. 
:   is  to  )  denoting  proportion ;  as,  2  :  6  ::  5  :  15, 
: :  as     \      i.e.,  2  is  to  6  as  5  is  to  15. 
i/  square  root  or  radical  sign ;   thus,  ^/x  de- 
notes the  square  root  of  x. 
\f  cube  root ;  and,  generally,  any  root  may  bo 
denoted   by  the   radical  sign  with  the 
index   of  the  root  placed   over  it ;    as. 
^/.c=fifth  root  of  x. 

A  small  figure  (called  the  index  or  expon- 
ent) placed  above  and  to  the  right  of  a  quan- 
tity, denotes  its  power;  as,  82,  83,  &c.,  the 
square,  cube,  &c,  of  8. 

vinculum      ■>  indicate  that  the  quantities 

[]-{}■    brackets  I      inclosed  by  them  are  to 
(  )  parenthesis       ,      be  taken  together. 
|     bar  J 

.  • .  therefore,  or  consequently. 
• .  •  because. 

2  sum,  denoting  the  algebraic  sum  of  several 
quantities  of  the  same  nature. 
f  F,  0  function  ;  as,  ?/=F  (cr),  denoting  that  y  is 
a  function  of  x,  or  is  dependent  for  its 
value  on  x. 
f  denotes  an  integration  to  be  performed. 
A  triangle;  asAABC=AADC. 
A  angle. 
_L  perpendicular. 

n  =  3.14159265=rato   of    circumference    to 

diameter  of  a  circle,  or  area  of  a  circle  to 

radius,  or  surface  of  a  sphere  to  diameter. 

£  =base  of  NaperianLogarithms=2.7 182818 

M=Log.  e  =  Modulus    of    Com.    System   of 

Logarithms=0.4342945. 
g  =  force  of  gravily=veloc.  acquired  by  a  fall- 
ing body,  in  one  second=32.1908  ft.  in 
lat.  of  London. 
0  degrees  of  arc.     R°=radius  in  degrees  of 

arc=57°  .29578. 
'    minutes  of  arc.     R  =radius  in  minutes  of 

arc=3437'  .7468. 
"  seconds  of  arc.     R"=radius  in  seconds  of 
arc=206264.8. 

II.  ASTRONOMICAL. 

1.   Of  the  Planets,  &c. 
O  The  Sun.  J?   Saturn. 

®  The  Moon.  >#  Uranus. 

5    Mercury.  f    Neptune. 

?    Venus.  ©   New  Moon. 

©  or  J  The  Earth.      §)  First  Quarter. 
t  Mars.  O  Full  Moon. 

H  Jupiter.  <$  Last  Quarter. 


2.   Of  the  Asteroids. 


Ceres. 

Pallas. 

Juno. 

Vesta. 

Astroea. 

Hebe. 

Iris. 

Flora. 

Metis. 

Iiygea, 

Parthenope. 

Clio. 

Kgeria. 

Irene. 

Eunomia. 

Psyche. 

Thetis. 

Melpomene. 

Fortuna. 


@  Massilia. 
@  Lutetia. 
@  Calliope. 
©  Thalia. 
@  Themis. 
@  Phoca3a. 
@  Proserpina. 
@  Euterpe. 
28)  Bellona. 

Amphitrite. 

Urania. 

Euphrosyne. 

Pomona. 

Polyhymnia. 

Circe. 

Leucothea. 

Atalanta. 

Fides. 


@  Leda. 


@  Laetitia. 
(joi  Harmonia. 
@  Daphne. 

®* 

%  Isis. 

ga  Ariadne. 

@  Nysa. 

©  

@  Hestia. 

£|)  Aglaia. 

@  Doris. 

@  Pales. 

©  Virginia. 

@  Ncnransa. 

@  Europa. 

@  Calypso. 

@  Alexandra 

@  Pandora. 


3.  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 


Spring 
Signs. 

Summer 
Signs. 

Autumn 
Signs. 

Winter 
Signs. 


Aries. 

Taurus. 

Gemini. 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

6.  HJ  Virgo. 

7.  =2=  Libra. 

8.  Vi[  Scorpio. 

9.  J:    Sagittarius. 

10.  V?  Capricornus. 

11.  -Xi  Aquarius. 

12.  X  Pisces. 


4.  Aspects. 

d  Conjunction,  or  having  the  same  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 
□  Quadrature,  or  differing  90°  in  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 
8  Opposition,  or  differing  180°  in  Longitude 

or  Right  Ascension. 

5.  Abbreviations. 


Q  Ascending  Node. 
Q  Descending  Node. 
N.  North.     S.  South. 
E.  East.     W.  West. 
°  Degrees. 


Minutes  of  Arc. 
Seconds  of  Arc. 
Hours. 

Minutes  of  Time. 
Seconds  of  Time. 


6.  Elements  of  Orbits. 
7t  Longitude  of  Perihelion. 
Q  Longitude  of  Ascending  Node. 
<j>  Angle  of  eccentricity,  or  whose  sine=«. 
i  Inclination  to  ecliptic. 
H  Mean  daily  motion. 
e     L  Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 
a     a  Moan  distance. 
e  Eccentricity. 

Note. — The  symbols  in  the  first  column  are  used  in 
the  British  Naiit.  Almanac;  those  in  the  second  are 
from  the  American  Eph.  and  Naut.  Almanac. 
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ARBITRARY     SIGNS. 


III.  MONETARY  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL. 

$  Dollars. 

£  Pounds  sterling. 

@  at,  or  to,  as,   10  yds.  of  silk,  @  $2 
per  yd. ;    Flour,  $5,  @  $6  50. 

"$  per ;  as,  Sheep,  $4  *$  head. 

lb  pound  weight ;  as,  Butter,  ^  ft,  25 
@  28c 

fo  percent  ;as.  Discount  G$.  .  .$10  21. 

f  -A^,  account;  i 
with  J.  Jones. 
C   Cartons. 

Apothecaries1  Weights. 

lb  pound. 

|    ounce  ;  as,  §  I,  one  ounce,  |ss,  half 
an  ounce. 

3    drachm;    as,    3i,  one  drachm,   3ss, 
half  a  drachm. 

3  scruple;  as,  3i,  one  scruple;    3ss, 
half  a  scruple. 

Apothecaries'  Measure. 

0   pint. 

§    ounce,  or/ 3  fluid  ounce. 

3    drachm,  or/3  fluidrachm. 
TT[  minims,  or  drops, 
aa,  or  ana,  of  each. 
R  recipe. 


IV.   GRAMMATICAL. 

,  comma;  as,  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus, 
&c. 

;  semicolon ;  as,  From  law  arises  se- 
curity ;  from  security,  curiosity ; 
from  curiosity,  knowledge. 

:  colon. 

.  period ;  denoting  a  completed  sen- 
tence. 

—  dash;  marking  a  break  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  an  abrupt  transition. 

?  interrogation;  as,  "When  shall  you 
return  ? 

!  exclamation ;  as,  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen ! 

(  )  parenthesis ;  including  some  ex- 
planatory clause  not  essential  to 
the  sentence  ;  as,  We  (that  is, 
Charles  and  myself)  leave  to-day. 


j  ]  brackets;  including  a  word  or  sen- 
tence to  supply  some  deficiency 
or  rectify  some  mistake;  as,  "He 
[Mr.  Canning]  was  of  a  different 
opinion. 

'  apostrophe  ;  noting  abbreviation,  or 
the  genitive  case ;  as,  'tis  for  it  is; 
"  John's  hat." 

-  hyphen ;      connecting      compound 

words,  or  the  parts  of  a  word 
divided  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  as, 
to-morrow. 

'  acute  accent,  or  rising  inflection. 

N  grave  accent,  or  falling  inflection. 

A   circumflex  accent. 

-  placed   over   a  vowel   marks  it  as 

long ;   as,  "  Rosy." 

v  in  like  manner  denotes  a  short 
vowel ;  as,  "  Folly." 

••  diaeresis,  separating  in  pronuncia- 
tion two  vowels,  which  would 
otherwise  make  a  diphthong. 

3  cedilla,  g  sounded  as  s  before  a,  o,  u. 

A  caret,  denoting  that  some  word  has 
been  omitted  in  writing. 

f  paragraph,  denoting  the  beginning 
of  a  new  topic — used  chiefly  in 
the  Bible. 

"  "  quotation  marks. 

§  section,  marking  the  division  of  a 
treatise  or  chapter  into  less  por- 
tions. 

index  or  hand,  pointing  out  a  re- 
markable passage. 

*  *  *  or  ,    ellipses,    denoting    the 

omission  of  some  letters  or  words  ; 
as  L**d  N***h,  for  Lord  North. 


References  to  the 
margin  or  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 
Letters  and  fig- 
ures are  also 
used. 


*  asterisk 

\  obelisk  or  dagger 

\  double  dagger 

|  parallels 

§  section 

\  paragraph 

+  -(-  cross,  sometimes  used  before  the 
signature  of  bishops  ;  also,  as  the 
mark  or  signature  of  persons  un- 
able  to  write  their   names ;    as, 

his 

John-|-Smith. 

mark. 

For  the  Signs  of  the  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  ALPHABET,  see  Pictorial  Il- 
lustrations, p.  cxii.,  and  p.  cx*xii.  for 
Signs  and  Characters  employed  in 
MUSIC. 


\ 


V.  CORRECTION  OE  THE  PRESS. 


Peter  Schoefl'er  is  said  to  be  the  person  who  Caps. 
invented   cast  metal  types,  having   learned 

the  art-«f  of  cutting  the  letters  fri/m  the  Gut-  o 

tembergs,  ho  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  ~f 

jft  the  first  whqengraved  on  copper  plates      The  —  I 

following  testimony  is  preseved  in  the  family,  r 
J    by    Jo.    Fred.    Faustus    of    Ascheffenburg:         ^ 

Tf    .Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gernsheim,  perceiving  his  s.cap^ 
\'/  master    Fausts    design,    and    being    himself 


tr.   (desirou3\ardently)  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out   (by  the   good   providence  of  God)   the 
-f  method  of  cutting  (incitioncli)  the  characters        ttel. 

in  a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be 
,1    singly  cast;  instead  of  bieng   cut.     He  pri-        ei\ 
y  vately  cut  matrices  |  for  the  whole  alphabet:;  A 
Faust  was  so  pleased  with  the  contrivance 
/t^at  he  promised  Jpeter  to  give  hinr'nis  only       w./ 
/jaughter   Christina   in  marriage^  a   promise     Hal* 
/wy^ich  he  soon  after  performed."1  no  U. 

as       (But  there  were  iriany  difficulties  at  first 
rom.  with  these  letters,  as  there  had  be  en  before      ~-^| 
ital.  with  wooden  ones,  the  metal  being  by  mixing     out  s.c. 

-yr 2     i  A        .      i 

tr.  the  a/mbstance  with  metal  which  hardened  itJ     O 

(and  -when  he  showed  his  master  the  lettem 
cast  from  these  matrices, 


4 


EXPLANATIONS. 

dele — take  out  the  superfluous  word  "of." 

(f\     turn  the  reversed  letter  "  p." 

&    insert  a  space  between  "  who"  and  "  engraved." 

^    less  space  between  the  words. 

][      make  a  new  paragraph. 

tr.     transpose  the  words  "desirous"  and  "ardently." 

stet.  let  incidendi  (accidentally  erased)  remain. 

w.f.  "  wrong  font"  type  to  be  changed. 

out  i.  c.  "  out,  see  copy."     The  words  omitted  being  too 
numerous  for  the  margin,  the  compositor  is 
referred  to  the  original  copy  for  them. 
The  other  marks  are  self-explanatory. 
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PECULIAR     USE 


OF 


WORDS   AID   TERMS   IN   THE  BIBLE. 

[THE    COMMON   ENGLISH    TRANSLATION    OR  KING  JAMES'   VERSION.] 


[The  following  is  taken  by  permission  from  Prof.  Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  to  the  author  and  publishers  of  which,  (Messrs.  Ivtson  & 
PniNNET,  New  York),  we  would  express  our  obligations  for  this  courtesy.  Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
constitute  an  aid  hardly  less  than  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  Bible. — Publishers.'] 

The  fallowing  list  of  obsolete  or  antiquated  terms,  it  is  proper  to  advise  the  I  show,  however,  that  several  of  them  do  not  now  stand  in  our  current  editions, 

reader,  is  taken  from  the  e(l)'lw\  copies  of  King  James' Version,  and  contains  a  I  but  have  given  place  to  their  more  modern  equivalents  ranged   in  the  parallel 

considerable  number  which  have  been  since  altered,  but  by  whom,  or   upon  column.     In  some  cases,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  word,  but  the  sense,  which  has 

what  authority,  does  not  appear.     Recurrence  to  the  passages  indicated   will  [  become  antiquated. 

1.— SINGLE     TEEMS. 


Advisement  counsel.  1  Chron.  12.  19. 

Afore  before,  2  Kings,  20.  4. 

Alb  .'it  although,  Ezek.  13.  7. 

Aliant  alien,  Job,  19.  15. 

A.non  soon,  Mat.  13.  20. 

Bestead  reduced  to  straits,  Is.  8.  21, 

Bewray  expose,  Is.  10.  3. 

Blains  blisters,  Ex.  9.  9. 

Beast  living  creature,  Bev.  4.  6,  7. 

Chaws  jaws,  Kzek.  29.  4. 

Cracknels  cakes,  1  Kings,  14.  3. 

Coast  border,  limit,  Dent.  19.  8. 

Chapiter  capital,  Ex.  30.  38. 

Daysman  umpire.  Job,  9.  33. 

Deal  part,  Ex.  29.  40. 

Fet  fetched,  Acts,  28. 13. 

Fray  frighten,  Zech.1.  21. 

Fenced  fortified,  Deut.  3.  5. 

Habergeon  armor,  breastplate,  Ex.  2S.  32. 

Holpen  helped,  Ps.  3S.  8. 

Hoscn  stockings,  Dan.  3.  21. 

Hough  hamstring,  Josh.  11.  9. 

Kerchiefs  caps,  Ezek.  13.  18. 

Kane  cows,  Gen.  32.  15. 

Lad     ■  youth,  Gen.  21.  12. 

Leasing  lies,  Ps.  4.  2. 

Leese  lose,  1  Kings,  13.  5. 

List,  listed  rdease,  Mat.  17.  12. 

Let  hinder,  Eom.  1.  13. 

Magnificat  stately,  1  Chron.  22.  5. 

Marishes  marshes,  Ezek.  47.  11. 

Mufflers  thin  vails,  Is.  3. 19. 

Munition  fortification,  Nah.  3.  1. 


Molten 

Peeled 

Poll  and  polled 

Purtenance 

Carriage 

Conversation 

Thief 

Worship 

Meat 

Cunning 

Honest 

More 

Quick 

Stablish 

Prevent 

Ensue 

Provoke 

Entreat 

Instantly 

Hitherto 

Ravin 

Bruit 

Marvel 

Eschew 

To  skill 

"Wax 

Lack 

Trow 

Twain 

Clean 

Sore 

Mo 

Straitly 


melted,  Ezek.  24.11. 

smoothed,  Is.  18.  2. 

cut  the  hair  off,  Ezek.  14.  20. 

inward  parts,  Ex.  12.  9. 

baggage,  1  Sam.  17.  22. 

behavior.  1  Tim.  4.  12,  &c. 

robber,  Mat.  27.  38,  44. 

honor,  civil  respect,  Lu.  14.  10. 

food,  Mat.  8.  4. 

skillful.  Ex.  3S.  23. 

decent,  becoming,  2  Cor.  8.  21. 

greater,  Acts,  19^32. 

living,  Acts,  10.  42. 

establish,  1  Pet.  5.  10. 

go  before,  1  Thes.  4.  15. 

pursue,  1  Pet.  3.  11. 

excite,  Ileb.  10.  24. 

treat,  Luke,  20.  11. 

earnestly,  Luke,  7.  4. 

thus  far,  Job,  88.  11. 

prey,  Gen.  49.  27. 

rumor,  Nah.  3.  19. 

wonder,  Eccl.  5.  8. 

avoid,  Job,  2.  3. 

to  be  knowing  in,  1  Kings,  5.  C. 

become.  Is.  51.  6. 

to  be  wanting,  Gen.  IS.  2S. 

think,  Luke, "17.  9. 

two,  1  Sam.  18.  21, 

entirely,  Josh.  3.  17. 

severe,  very  much,  occurs  often. 

more,  Deut.  1.  11. 

strictly,  Gen.  43.  7. 


Dureth 

Cam  p 

Minish 

An  hungered 

Garner 

Sith 

Ensample 

Micls 

Grafted 

Backslidings 

Unto 

Of 

Of 

Passion 

Oweth 

Harness 

Ear 

Wist,  wit,  wot 

Tache 

Tale 

Straw 

Seethe 

Servitor 

Silverlings 

Sod,  sodden 

Stature 

Swollen 

Tablets 

Terrises 

Unwittingly 

Wastness 

"Wench 


endnreth,  Mat.  13.  21. 
encamp,  Is.  29.  3. 
diminish,  Ps.  107.  39. 
hungry,  Mat.  4.  2. 
granary,  Mat.  3.  12. 
since,  Jer.  15.  7. 
sample,  1  Cor.  10.  11. 
midst,  Luke,  23.  45. 
grafted,  Rom.  11.  17—24. 
deserting,  Jer.  2.  19. 
for,  John,  15.  7. 
by,  Mat.    1.  18. 
from,  Mat.  7.  16. 
suffering,  Acts.  1.  3. 
owneth,  Acts,  21.  11. 
armor,  Ex.  13.  18. 
till,  1  Sam.  S.  12. 
know,  Ex.  16. 15. 
button,  Ex.  26.  6. 
number,  Ex.  5.  S. 
scatter.  Mat.  25.  26. 
boil,  2  Kings.  4.  38. 
servant,  2  Kings.  4.  43. 
pieces  of  silver.  Is.  7.  23. 
boil.  Gen.  25.  29. 
height.  Num.  13.32. 
swelled,  Acts,  28,  6. 
tippets,  Ex.  35.  22. 
balustrades.  2  Chron.  9. 11. 
unawares.  Lev.  12.  14. 
wasting,  Zeph.  1.  15. 
girl,  2  Sam.  17. 17. 


Good  man  of  the,  house  masterof  thofamily,Mat.20.11. 
Uppermost  rooms  chief  places  at  table,  Mat.  23.  6. 

Hunger-bitten  weakened  with  hunger,  Job, 

18.  12. 
Take  no  thought  be  not  anxious.  Mat.  0.  25. 

Laughed  to  scorn  derided,  Mat.  9.  24. 


2  .— P  ERASES. 

Cast  the  same  in  his    reproved  him,  Mat.  27.  44. 

teeth 
Chode  with  quarreled  or  disputed    with, 

Gen.  31.  36. 
"We  do  you  to  wit  we  inform  you,  2  Cor.  8.  1. 

It  repented  him  ho  repented,  Gen.  6.  6. 


Ho  repented  himself      he  repented,  Mat.  27.  3. 
Stricken  in  age  advanced  in  age,  Gen.  IS.  11. 

Know  anything  by  my- know  anything  against  my- 
self self,  1  Cor.  4.  4. 
Sat  at  meat                      sat  at  table,  Mat.  9. 10. 


Learned  Terms., — In  the  following  list  of  learned  terms  retained  in  the  com- 
mon version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  several  may  be  specified  which  through 
long  uso  have  become  both  familiar  and  intelligible,  ami  that  in  regard  to  others 
it  would  be  difficult  to  express  their  meaning  well,  without  a  tedious  or  clumsy 
circumlocution.  But  a  simple  diction  is  more  accordant  with  the  general  stylo 
of  the  version,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  use  of  pure  English  words  in  prefer- 


ence to  those  of  Roman  origin.  Thus  the  translators  almost  invariably  adopt 
keep  back  for  suppress  ;  call  upon  for  invoke;  low  down  for  incline  ;' lift  tip 
for  exalt ;  stretch  out  for  extend ;  put  out  for  extinguish  ;  cry  out  for  exclaim  ; 
put  away  for  divorce  ;  put  asunder  for  separate ■;  cut  off  for  reject:  let  go  for 
dismiss,  <&C  We  cite  the  following  instances  therefore,  rather  as  exceptions  to 
the  general  practice  of  the  translators. 


Tetrarch 

Synagogue 

Proselyte 

Centurion 

Quarternion 

Legion 

Easter 

Scribe 

Infidel 

Matrix 

Oecnrrent 

Vocation 

Consolation 

Remission 


Roman  Governor. 

assembly. 

convert. 

Roman  officer. 

party  of  four  soldiers. 

body  of  Roman  soldiers. 

passover. 

writer. 

unbeliever. 

womb. 

incident. 

calling. 

comfort. 

forgiveness. 


Omnipotent 

Illuminated 

Delectable 

Immutable 

Celestial 

Terrestrial 

Partition 

Divination 

Diversity 

Importunity 

Inquisition 

Prognosticator 

Ambassage 

Cogitation 


almighty. 

enlightened. 

delightful. 

unchangeable. 

heavenly, 

earthly. 

division. 

foretelling. 

variety. 

earnest  entreaty. 

inquiry. 

foreteller. 

embassy. 

thought. 


Exaction  demand,  tribute. 

Barbed  bearded. 

Inordinate  irregular. 

Laud  praise. 

Adjure  put  on  oath. 

Implead  go  to  law. 

Disannul  make  void. 

Predestinate  decree  beforehand. 

Consort  partner. 

Amerce  fine.  * 

Incensed  enraged. 

Mollified  softened. 

Exorcist  one  who  drives  out  evil  spirits. 
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Want  of  uniformity  in  Proper  Names.— Om-  translators  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, rendered  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew  names  with  Greek  terminations;  and 
those  names,  thus  Gracized,  they  have  given  in  our  translation  without,  if  we 
may  so  say,  Hebraizing  them  again ;  insomuch  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 


many  unlearned  readers  are  ignorant  that  some  of  the  persons  spoken  of  by  one 
name  in  the  New  Testament,  are  the  same  with  those  spoken  of  by  another  in 
the  Old  Testament.    The  following  are  examples. 


Agar 

Azotus 

Charran 

Cis 

Elias 

Eliseus 

Esaias 

Jeremy 


Hagar,  Gal.  4.  24,  25. 
Ashdod.  Acts.  8.  40. 
Haran,  Acts,  7.  2,  4. 
Kish,  Acts,  13.  21. 
Elijah,  Mat.  11. 14. 
Elisha,  Luke,  4.  27. 
Isaiah,  Born.  9.  27. 
Jeremiah,  Mat.  2.  17. 


Jeremias  Jeremiah,  Mat.  16. 14. 

Jesus  Joshua,  Acts,  7.  45.    Ileb.  4. 

Jonas  Jonah,  Mat.  12.  39. 

Joram  Jehoram,  Mat.  1.  8. 

Josaphat  Jehosaphat,  Mat.  1.  8. 

Judas  Judah,  Mat.  13.  55. 

Messias  Messiah,  John,  1.  41. — i.  25. 

Noo  Noah,  Mat.  24. 37. 


Oseo 

Phaleg 

Eoboam 

Sem 

Tyrus 

Tjrias 

Zacharias 


TTosea,  Horn.  9.  26. 
Pcleg.  Luke.  3.  35. 
Eehoboam,  Mat.  1.  7. 
Shorn,  Luke,  3.  36. 
Tyre.  Jer.  25.  22. 
Uriah,  Mat.  1.  6. 
Zechariah,  Mat.  23.  55. 


Where  a  word  ends  in  iah,  it  is  peculiarly  wrong  thus  to  transform  it,  be- 
cause in  nearly  every  case  those  names  have  a  reference  to  Juh  or  Jehovah,  and 
are  compounded  with  it,  as  are  those  that  end  in  el  with  Hlohim,  God. — Upon 
the  same  principles  of  simplicity,  uniformity,  aud  information,  the  words  Tho- 


mas Didymus.  Lucas,  Marcus,  and  Timotheus,  'would  be  more  intelligible  to 
a  common  English  reader,  and  tend  more  to  the  identifying  of  the  persons 
spoken  of,  if  they  were  translated  Thomas  the  Twin,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Ti- 
mothy. 


YARIOUS    PECULIARITIES. 


For  the  sake  of  the  English  reader  it  may  be  well  to  group  together,  in  tabu- 
lar form,  a  few  supplementary  items  tending  to  illustrate  several  points  which 
are  less  obvious  in  a  version,  but  which  are  still  important  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the.  Scriptures. 

Hebraisms. — The  Hebrew  language  is  distinguished  for  the  use  of  certain 
nouns  which  in  connection   with  other  words,  form  an  idiomatical  expression 


and  acquire  a  sense  that  could  not  be  collected  from  the  known  meaning  of  the 
separate  terms.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  ^VZ  Baal,  "p  son,  and  CSC 
man,  which  in  their  various  connections  express  the  relations  of  possession, 
dominion,  addictedness,  &c,  in  a  manner  which  will  best  be  gathered  from  the 
following  examples. 


Com.  Version.  Hebrew. 

Gen.  37.  19.  dreamer  lord  of  dreams. 

(i.  e.  addicted  to  dreaming.) 
Gen.  49.  23.  archers  lord  of  arrows. 

(i.  e.  addicted  to  shooting.) 
Ex.  24.  14.  man  having  matters  lord  of  words, 

(i.  e.  one  addicted  to  controversies.) 


2  Kings,  1.  8.  an  hairy  man 
Prov.  1.  16.  bird 
Prov.  22.  24.  angry  man 
Gen.  14.  13.  confederate 
Prov.  2-3.2.  given  to  appetite 
Prov.  18.  9.  great  waster 
1  Sam.  28.  7.  a  woman  that  has  a  familiar 
spirit 


lord  of  hair. 

lord  of  a  wing 

master  of  anger. 

lords  of  covenant. 

master  of  appetite. 

master  of  waste. 

mistress  of  a  familiar  spirit. 


Com.  Version. 
1  Sam.  16.  IS.  a  comely  person 
1  Kings,  2.  25.  worthy  of  death 
Gen.  9.  20.  husbandman 
Is.  46. 11.  man  that  executeth  my  counsel 
1  Sam.  14.  52.  valiant  man 
Gen.  17.  12.  eight  days  old 
Dent.  25.  2.  worthy  of  beating 

1  Sam.  20.  31.  shall  surely  die 

Jon.  4. 10.  perished  in  a  night  , 

Is.  5. 1.  a  very  fruitful  hill 
Job.  41.  2S.  arrow 

2  Kings,  14.  14.  hostages 
Job,  5.  7.  sparks 


Hebrew. 
man  of  form, 
man  of  death, 
man  of  the  ground, 
man  of  my  counsel, 
son  of  valor, 
son  of  eight  days, 
son  of  beating, 
a  son  of  death, 
son  of  a  night, 
horn  of  the  son  of  oil. 
son  of  the  bow. 
sons  of  pledges, 
sons  of  the  burning  coal. 


OTHER    HEBRAISMS. 


Is.  5.  24.  a  tongue  of  fire 
Job,  39.  28.  the  tooth  of  a  rock 
Ex.  14.  30.  the  lip  of  the  sea 
Prov.  5.  4.  a  sword  of  mouths 
Ps.  55.  6.  who  shall  give? 
Job,  5.  20.  the  hand  of  the  sword 
Ps.  49.  1C.  the  hand  of  the  grave 
Ex.  2.  5.  at  the  hand  of  the  river 
Ps.  140.  5.  the  hand  of  the  way 


a  flame. 

a  crag,  or  sharp-pointed  rock. 

the  sea-shore. 

a  two-edged  sword. 

O  that,  (optative.) 

the  power  of  the  sword. 

the  power  of  the  grave. 

bv  the  side  of  the  river. 

the  way  side. 


Ex.  15.  8.  the  heart  of  the  seas 

Job,  3.  9.  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning 

Gen.  49.  11.  the  blood  of  the  grape 

Jon.  3.  3.  a  great  city  to  God 

2  Cor.  10.  4.  weapons  powerful  to  God 

Ps.  80.  10.  cedars  of  God 

Ps.  36.  7.  mountains  of  God 

Acts,  7.  20.  beautiful  to  God 

Gen.  23.  6.  a  prince  of  God 


the  middle  of  the  sea. 
the  dawning  of  the  day. 
red  wine 
a  very  large  city, 
weapons  divinely  strong, 
goodly  or  tall  cedars, 
high  mountains, 
exceedingly  beautiful, 
a  mighty  prince. 


SOUL    put    for    PERSON. 


Ps.  106.  15.  he  sent  leanness  into  their  soul.  (i.  e.  into  them.) 

Job,  16.  4.  if  your  soul  were  in  my  soul's  stead,  (i.  e.  if  you  were  in  my  stead.) 

Prov.  25.  25.  to  a  thirsty  soul.  (i.  e.  to  a  thirsty  person.) 

Bom,  13.  1.  let  every  soul  be  subject,  (i.  e.  every  person.) 


Acts,  2.  31.  his  sold  was  not  left  in  hades,  (i.  e.  he  was  not  left.) 
Mat.  12.  IS.  in  whom  my  soul  is  well-pleased,  (i.  e.  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased.) 
Ileb.  10.  38.  my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure,  (i.  e.  I  shall  have  no  pleasure.) 
Gen.  19.  20.  and  my  soul  shall  live.  (i.  e.  and  I  shall  live.) 


SYRIASMS. 


Mat.  5.  22.  Eaca 
Mat.  6.  24.  Mammon 
Mat.  27.  6.  Corban 
Mark,  5.  41.  Talitha-cuml 
Mark,  7.  37.  Ephphatha 


miscreant, 
riches, 
a  gift. 

damsel,  arise, 
be  opened. 


Mark,  15.  34.  Eloi,  Eloi, 
lama  sabaehthani 

John,  1.  43.  Cephas 
John,  5.  2.  Bethesda 


my  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken 
me? 

a  rock  or  stone. 

the  house  of  mercy. 


Acts,  1.  19.  Aceldama 
Eom.  S.  15.  Abba 
1  Cor.  16.  22.  Maran-atha 
Eev.  16. 16.  Armageddon 


the  field  of  blood, 
father. 

our  Lord  cometh. 
the  excision  of  a  mul- 
titude. 


ITALICS. 


It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  our  received  version  that  it  is  encum- 
bered with  a  load  of  awkward  and  useless  Italics.  Words  and  phrases  printed  in 
this  character,  it  is  well  known,  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a 
complete  sense  in  our  language,  where  the  expression  in  the  original  is  elliptical, 
or  where  the  idioms  of  tiie  two  languages  are  so  different,  that  a  literal  trans- 
lation would  leave  the  writer's  meaning  obscure  or  unintelligible.  The  first 
object  of  the  translators  undoubtedly  was  to  express  in  intelligible  English  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  full  signification  of  a  sentence  ;  and  their  next  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  point  out,  by  the  mode  of  printing,  such  supplementary 
words  as  had  been  required  for  the  complete  development  (if  the  sense.  In  some 
cases  indeed  the  elliptical  form  of  the  original  would  not  be  attended  witli  any 


great  uncertainty  as  to  the  writer's  meaning ;  and  yet  as  different  modes  of  sup- 
plying the  ellipses,  giving  different  shades  of  meaning,  may  be  adopted,  it  seems 
desirable  even  in  such  cases,  that  the  words  actually  supplied  should  be  desig- 
nated. In  other  cases,  the  elliptical  form  is  productive  of  so  much  obscurity,  that 
scholars  will  entertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ellipsis 
should  be  supplied.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be 
obvious  that  in  translating  a  work  of  such  vast  moment  to  mankind  as  the 
Oracles  of  Truth,  whatever  is  thus  added  for  the  fuller  explication  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  ought  to  have  some  mark  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  It  was  with  this  view  that  our  translators  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  Italics. 
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Tn  purchasing  a  full  and  complete  English  Dictionary— a  work  to  he  used  through 
life— it  is  important  to  "  GET  TUB  BEST."  That  Webster's  Unabridged  is  such, 
appears,  from 

I.  Its  Definitions.  In  this;  the  leading  object  of  a  Dictionary,  Dr.  Webster 
stands  confessed  pro-eminent,  compared  with  past  or  current  English  Lexicog- 
raphers. 

"  Webster's  is  the  BEST  DEFINING  Dictionary  in  the  English  language." 

Horace  Mann. 

"  Th'b  accuracy- asd  extent  of  its  definitions." — WM.  II.  PKESC'OTT,  the  His- 
torian. 

"In  its  Definitions— tho  object  for  which  nine-tenths  of  our  references  to  such 
a  work  are  made— it  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  annals  of  English  lexicography." 
i\  London  Dictionary. 

"Webster's  definitions. are  distinguished  by.  clearness,  terseness  and  complete- 
ness."— Dr.  Ogilvie,  Editor  Imperial  Dictionary. 

2-  Especially  its.  Scientific  definitions.  In  the  additions  to  the  present  Picto- 
rial Edition,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale  College— who  takes 
high  rank  among  American  scholars1 — and  other  distinguished  scientific  men, 
have  given  their  special  attention  to  this  department 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary,  for  several  years 
past,  in  preference,  to  all  others,  because  it  far  excels  taem  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
giving  and  defining  scientific  terms." — President  Hitchcock. 

"  Another  important  "feature  of  Webster  is  the  introduction  of  the  ternis  of 
science  andart— distinguished  in  this  from  Todd's  Johnson,  in  which  thousands 
of  such  words  are  either  not  inserted,  or  are  explained  imperfectly."  —Loud.  Imp. 

3.  Its  Etymology. — "The  .Bywotaficarpart  surpasses  anything  that  has  been 
done  for  the  English  Language  by  any  earlier  laborers." — George  Bancroft. 

"  Has  entered  more  deeply  into  Etymological  researches,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess, than  any  of  his  predecessors.  .Indeed,  he  stands,  on  this  ground,  not  only 
unrivaled  but  alone." — North  American  Review. 

"  Ou  the  great  head  of  Etymology,  I  know  nothing  to  supply  its  place." 

Daniel  Webster. 

4,  Its  Pronunciation. — Avoiding  the  extreme  peculiarities  of  Walker,  which 
have  never  found  favor  with  the  truly  refined  and  educated,  cither  in  this  country 
or  Great  Britain,  and  not  attempting  too  much,  by  striving  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
that  which  can  only  be  learned  through  tho  ear, — 

Prof.  Goodrich  says,  "  After  a  diligent  study  of  the  subject  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  after  visiting  England  with  a  view  to  satisfy  my  owu  mind  by  inquiries  on 
the  spot,  after  a  correspondence  with  distinguished  English  scholars  continued 
do»vn  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  that  the  Revised  Edition  of  Dr. 
Webster's  Dictionary  docs  exhibit  the  actual  pronunciation  of  our  language  in 
England,  as  accurately  and  completely  as  any  singie  Dictionary  whieh  has  ever 
been  published." 

The  London  Imperial,  the  leading  English  Dictionary,  follows  Webster's  system 
of  notation  entire.  Smart,  the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  Orthoepists, 
approves  entirely  of  Prof.  Goodrich's  recent  labors  in  this  department,  and  com- 
municated his  views  to  the  latter  freely  during  their  progress,  while  Prof.  Russell, 
the  American  elocutionist,  declares  the  "critical  judgment  and  refined  taste  of 
Prof.  Goodrich  have  left  little  to  be  desired  ou  this  point." 

5*  Its  Orthography. — The  American  public  has  with  sufficient  distinctness  pass- 
ed its  verdict  of  approval  upon  Webster's  system  of  orthography.  Founded  in 
reason,  favoring  the  irrcsistiblo  tendency  of  the  language  to  simplicity,  conve- 
nience and  system,  over  ten -millions  of  School  Books,  thirty  millions  of  Period- 
ical issues,  and  innumerable  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  are  published  annu- 
ally, following  Webster  as  their  general  guide, 

6.  Its  Vocabulary. — Nearly  ten  thousand  new  words  are  added  to  the  present 
edition,  collected  with  assiduous  care  by  numerous  laborers  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  since  tho  issue  of  the  former  edition.  It  thus  presents,  it  is  con- 
fidently believed,  a  more  complete  vocabulary  of  the  words  of  the  living,  current 
English  Language,  as  now  written,  spoken  and  read,  than  can  anywhere  else  be 
found.  In  the  words  now  added,  take,  as  example,  the  following  from  a  single 
page — Baby  jumper,  Buckshoesh,  Baggage-car,  Bag-man,  Bajocco,  Balance-sheet, 
Ball-valve,  Balzarinc,  Bandala,  Bandoline,  Banjo,  Barege,  Barmacine,  Barology, 
Barracoon,  Baston,  Basque,  Bat's-wing,  (a  form  of  gas-burner,)  &c.  Many 
thousand  words  collected  have  been  rejected,  and  to  encumber  tho  volume  with 
useless  compounds,  self  explaining  derivatives,  or  words  entirely  obsolete,  and 
appropriate  only  in  a  glossary  to  works  of  remote  origin,  as  Chaucer,  &c.,  would 
be,  either  to  enlarge  the  volume  so  as  to  preclude  its  popular  use,  or  to  cut  short 
for  this  purpose  the  space  better  devoted  to  full  and  clear  definitions. 

7.  Synonyms. — This  feature  occupies  about  70  Quarto  pages,  and  has  over  2000 
words  ;  those  of  like  meaning  grouped  together,  are  thus  discriminated  in  their 
exact  shades  of  likeness  and  difference,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  tho  precise  and 
accurate  use  of  language.  Those  conversant  with  Dr.  Goodrich's  former  labors  of 
this  character  and  examining  the  present  Table,  in  its  fullness  and  completeness, 
will  be  prepared  to  find  this  feature  of  very  great  value.  Noc  so  complete  and 
valuable  a  work  iu  this  department  alone,  it  is  believed,  can  elsewhere  be  found. 
We  arc  having  ample  testimony  of  this. 

8.  Pictorial  Illustrations. — These,  1,500  in  number,  arc  of  a  size,  character  and 
finish,  truly  to  illustrate  the  words  and  objects  referred  to,  while  more  diminutive, 
or  less  perfect  ones,  must,  evidently,  very  much  fail  of  this  object.  The  group- 
ing of  those  of  the  same  class  together,  answers  a  very  important  purpose.  As 
to  the  execution  of  the  Illustrations,  a  distinguished  English  Publisher  states 
that  not  more  than  one  Artist  iu  Great  Britain  equals  these  in  the  style  of  bis- 
work  ;  and  the  Illinois  Teacher  declares,  "  We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  with 
a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings,   and  compare  them  with  the  steel  engrav- 


ings on  bank  notes,  and  found  the  Illustrations  (of  the  Dictionary)  often  equally 
good,  sometimes  superior." 

9.  ^Citations. — Illustrative  sentences  from  the  best  writers  aTe  often  given, 
showing  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  connections. 

10.  The  Tables. — Giving  pronunciation  of  Scriptural  Names,  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names,  Geographical  Names,  8000  Distinguished  Persons  of  Modern  Times, 
Words  and  Phrases  from  the  Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  .Mottoes  of  the 
States,  Abbreviations  explained,  Arbitrary  Signs,  pecaliar  use  of  Words  and 
Terms  in  the  Bible,  &c.  &c. 

11.  Its  Cheapness. — No  volnme,  it  is  believed,  published  in  this  country,  be- 
side the  Bible,  is  sold  so  low  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contains, 
1750  large  quarto  pages,  in  line,  yet  distinct  type.  Especially  is  this  true  of  any 
copy-right  work,  when  the  vast  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary is  considered.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Webster's  own  lifelong  toil,  nearer 
twenty  than  ten  years  of  earnest  literary  labor  have  since  been  devoted  to  its  per- 
fection. 

12.  Its  general  recognition,  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning,  derivation,  pronuncia- 
tion and  spelling  of  words,  securing  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  a  common 
standard, — so  that  we  can  use  language  as  others  use  it. 

"If  we  would  have  uniformity,  we  must  adopt  Webster,  for  he  can  not  be  dis- 
placed; but  others  may  be." — Prof.   Stowe. 

LATE  EDUCATIONAL  TESTIMONY. 
Worthy  of  the  proud  place  it  occupies,  as  the  great  standard  dictionary  of  our 
good  English  language.  I  say  standard,  for  whi  le  a  few  scholars  and  others,  here 
and  there,  prefer  other  dictionaries,  Webster's  is  beyond  dispute  the  book  of  the 
people,  thecomnion  standard  of  appeal  among  the  great  masses,  learned  and  un- 
learned, of  oorland. — Hon.- J.  M.  Gregory,  Sup.  Pub.  Inst.,,Mich.,  June,  1859. 

"  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  docs  you  infinite  credit." — Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  Stale 
Supt.  Wisconsin,  August,  1859. 

More  thar  ever  is  the  book  a  necessary  article  in  the  school-boase,  and  in  the 
family  where  learning  and  literature  have  a  place.  *  *  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
examine  with  a  magnifier  some  of  these  engravings,  and  compared  them  with  steel 
engravings  in  bank  notes,  and  found  the  illustrations  often  equally  good,  some- 
times superior.  None  but  a  teacher,  or  an  intelligent  parent,  can  estimate  how 
valuable  theso  eighty  pages  of  illustrations  are.  The  placing  all  the  illustrations 
in  a  separate  part  of  the  volume  has  allowed  the  printing  of  them  to  be  executed 
in  much  better  style  than  if  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 

Illinois  Teacher,  August,  1859. 
In  Definitions,  Webster  is  unrivaled.  Webster's  Etymology  is  admirable. 
Nearly  all  American  newspapers  and  books  spell  accordiug  to  Webster.  To  de- 
throne Webster  from  the  .affections  ofthe  American  people  would  be  a  greater  rev- 
olution than  has  been  witnessed  since  tho  Crusades. —  Correspondent  Mich.  Jour. 
Education,  August,  1859. 

The  value  of  the  dictionary  is  materially  increased  by  the  additions,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  improved  in  any  respect.  The  acknowledged  standard  in 
our  Shite  ;  the  thanks  of  .the  public  are  due  the  enterprising  publishers  for  their 
unremitting  exertions  in  keeping  the  work  fully  up  to  the  progress  of  our  lan- 
guage —  Wisconsin  Jour.  Etlucation,  August,  1859. 

In  our  daily  teaching  we  have  had  upon  our  table  the  new  edition  of  Webster,  and 
have  subjected  it  to  constant  test.  *  *  Each  feature  is  really  important.  *  * 
Not  a  word  is  necessary  concerning  thematter  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
itis  Webster — Ho  Megistos.  The  Table  of  Synonymsis  of  almost  inestimable  val- 
ue. A  case  occurred  the  other  day  in  our  school.  *  *  The  Pictorial  Illustrations 
arc  henceforth  a  sine  qua  mm  for  every  large  dictionary.  *  *  By  having  them 
separate  like  most  Encyclopedias,  all  illustrations  of  Architecture,  Heraldry,  Bot- 
any, or  of  Mechanics,  can  be  brought  together.  *  *  The  best  Lexicon  of  the 
English  Language  ever  issued  from  the  Press. — R.I.  Schoolmaster,  July,  1859. 

In  all  respects  a  book  of  unsurpassed  worth. —  Connecticut  Conimon  School 
Journal,  August,  1S59.  \ 

We  consider  that  the  additions  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  tho  work 
for  ordinary  use. — Indiana  School  Journal,  August,  1859. 

That  this  will  be  the  most  valuable  edition  of  auy  Dictionary  in  the  English 
language,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt. — Iowa  School  Journal,  July,  1859. 

The  illustrations  are  finely  cut  and  printed,  and  forma  novel  and  valuable  fea- 
ture.— Alabama  Educational  Journal,  August,  1859. 

We  may  safely  say,  that  Webster's  Dictionary,  Pictorial  Edition,  Unabridged,  is 
the  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  that  wc  have  ever  seen. 
In  the  completeness  of  its  vocabulary  of  our  language,  and  in  tho  accuracy  and 
fullness  of  its  definitions,  Webster's  Dictionary  stands  pre-eminent ;  and  in  or- 
thography it  is  followed  by  a  majority  of  American  writers,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion extends. — North  Carolina  Jour,  of  Education,  August,  1859. 

It  has  retained  all  the  good  of  its  predecessors,  and  has  added  new  and  valuable 
improvements.  *  *  *  *  Hon.  Horace  Mann  has  said :  "It  is  the  best  defin- 
ing Dictionary  in  the  English  Language,"  and  eminent  scholars  and  orators,  like 
Daniel  Webster,  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  and  others,  have  declared  themselves  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  its  definitions.  *  In  this  respect,  [pronun- 
ciation,) Webster'B  works  appear  to  us  at  least  as  good  and  authoritative  as  any 
wc  have  seen.  *  These  alterations  (orthography)  appear  to  us  not  only  reasona- 
ble, but  also  popular,  when  we  are  told  that  ten  million  school-books  are  annu- 
ally published  in  tho  United  States,  compiled  by  authors  who  recognize  Webster 
as  their  standard  of  orthography.  *  *  Too  high  praise  can  not  be  bestowed  on 
tho  execution  of  the  wood  cuts.  To  present  these  cuts  all  by  themselves  is  an  ad- 
vantage, because  they  could  thus  be  printed  on  better  paper,  and  be  easier  and 
to  greater  advantage  classified  under  distinct  heads.  *  *  A  table  of  Synonyms, 
by  Prof.  Goodrich,  occupying  seventy  quartp  pages,  and  containing  over  2,000 
words,  the  meaning  and  use  of  which  are  stfown  more  clearly  and  minutely  than 
in  any  other  work  with  which  we  arc  acquainted.  *  *  *  No  unimportant  and 
arbitrary  compounds  have  been  admitted  in  the  appendix  of  thiseditiou.  *  *  * 
*  *  *  That  a  volume  like  this,  of  1750  quarto  pages,  handsomely  got  up,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  alike  substantial  and  attractive,  and  embodying  an  amount  of 
literary  labor  found  in  few  other  works,  can  be  purchased  as  low  as  this  is.  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  modern  skill  and  enterprise. — Massachusetts  Teach.,  Sept.,  1859. 

"Get  the  Best."    Get  the  Handsomest.    Get  the  Cheapest. 
Get  Webster. 


— 


TESTIMONIALS     CONTINUED. 


Letter  from  Dit.  Dick.  —  Perhaps  no  foreign  writer  has  been  more 
generally  read,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
than  Dr.  Thomas  Dick.  About  twenty  years  ago,  E.  &  G.  Merriam 
published,  at  Brookfield,  several  editions  of  Dick's  "  Christian  Philoso- 
pher," "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State." 
Some  six  or  eight  valuable  works  have  since  issued  from  Dr.  Dick's  pen, 
which  have  been  republished  here,  and  have  had  an  extensive  and  con- 
stant sale.  One  house  in  Philadelphia  publish  ten  different  works  of 
this  author,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  modern  writer 
in  the  language,  on  the  other  side  the  water,  has  circulated  in  this 
country  so  large  a  number  of  volumes. 

From  such  a  man  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  a  testimonial  to  Amer- 
ican art  and  learning.  The  following  letter  was  received  by  Messrs. 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  of  this  town,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  "  Webster's  Dictionary,"  by  Dr.  Dick,  and  does  honor  alike  to 
the  writer,  and  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  is  directed.  — -  Springfield 
Republican. 

Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  Sept.  12,  1849. 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam.  Gentlemen :  I  received  from  Mr.  Wiley, 
Aldine  Chambers,  London,  your  very  valuable  and  highly  acceptable 
present  of  "Webster's  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
for  which  I  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  ;  and  as  it  will 
always  be  in  my  study  for  reference,  it  will  constantly  remind  me  of 
your  kindness  and  liberality. 

This  Dictionary  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  ages  will  elapse 
before  any  other  dictionary  of  that  language  will  be  required.  It  is,  in 
every  respect,  far  superior  to  the  folio  editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
**The  introductory  matter,  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  language, 
etymology,  the  changes  of  the  English  language,  and  other  topics, 
contains  an  immense  mass  of  useful  information,  which  must  have  cost 
the  author  a  very  great  degree  of  labor  and  research.  The  pronunciation 
of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Geographical  names,  forms  a  most  valuable 
appendix  to  the  Dictionary,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
,  As  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  copy  which  you  sent,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  elegantly'and  tastefully  adorned,  although  it  had  been 
intended  to  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  Its  binding 
has  been  much  admired  by  every  person  who  has  seen  it,  and  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  bookbinder. 

I  trust  you  will  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  risk  incurred  in 
publishing  such  a  large  and  important  volume,  which  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  letter  press  greater  than  almos£  any  other  single  volume  in  my 
possession.    I  presume  it  has  an  extensive  sale. 

Wishing  you  all  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  with  many  thanks  for 
your  invaluable  present,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant, 


[LL.  D-,  of  Scotland,  author  of 
"  Christian  Philosopher,"  &c] 


"  Etymological  part  surpasses  any  thing  tJiat  has  been  done  for  the  Eng- 
lish Language  by  any  earlier  laborers  in  the  same  field." 


(a^xCaa//, 


"  Every  scholar  knows  its  value." 


Z^c^<s-Zc^ 


[Author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  &c] 

It  is  acknowledged,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  to  be  the 
most  copious  and  most  excellent  at  present  in  circulation.  Dr.  Web- 
ster spent  thirty  years  on  his  Dictionary,  ten  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  etymological  department  alone,  and  he  has  accordingly  thrown 
much  additional  light  on  the  origin  and  primary  sense  of  words,  and  on 
the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other  languages.  —  Editor 
of  the  London  Imperial  Dictionary. 


The  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  Enolisk  Lan 
guage  ever  fublished.  —  London  Times. 

"  Its  reputation  is  widely  extended.  I  doubt  rot  this  edition  has  re- 
ceived essential  improvements  from  the  able  hands  it  has  passed 
through." 


[LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.] 


"A  very  valuable  work  —  the  book  is  full  of  learning  —  a  necessity 

TO   EVERY   EDUCATED   MAN." 


tTlsisi^. 


'  The  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the  language.' 


"  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  Webster's  is  the 
BEST  defining  Dictionary  in  the  English  language.  I  assure  you  it 
will  give  me  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  have  the  opportunity  and  ability,  to  recom- 
mend to  all  students,  and  especially  all  those  who  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  self-culture  or  self-education,  to  keep  a  copy  of 
this  work  ey  their  side  as  a  hand-book." 

"Accurate  and  reliable  in  giving  a  just  exhibition  of  the  lan- 
guage." 


[Late  Speaker  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  how  V.  S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.] 
"  The  most  accurate  and  reliable  Dictionary  of  the  Language." 


[Governor  of  Massachusetts.] 
Dr.  Webster  has  entered  more  deeply  into  etymological  researches, 
and  with,  greater  success,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
vocation.   *    *     Indeed,  on  this  ground,  he  stands  not  only  unrivaled, 
but  alone.  —  North  American  Review. 

Normal  School  of  the  State  ofNao  York. 
"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Webster's  Quarto   Dictionary  be  the 
Standard  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School." 

WM.  II.  CAMPBELL,  Clerk  Ex.  Com. 
Albany,  Mar^h  12,  1850. 

Academies  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents,  held  at  the  Capitol,  Albany,  Feb.- 14,  1850, 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  new  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
in  Quarto,  edited  by  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  and  published  by 
G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass.,  be  recommended  to  be  purchased 
for  the  Libraries  of  Academies  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents." 
[About  150  in  number.]      A  true  copy.  T.  ROMEYN  BECK. 

We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  Dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  combines  so  many  advantages,  with  such  economy  of  price, 
beauty  of  execution,  compactness  and  clearness,  as  this  Quarto  edition 
of  Webster.  —  New  York  Observer,  December  4,  1817. 

We  rejoice  that  the  public  award  is  strongly  ratifying  our  long-cher- 
ished conviction,  that  Noah  Webster  was  decidedly  the  best  lexicog- 
rapher who  has  treated  of  the  English  language.  *  »  Emphatically 
the  Dictionary  of  our  language.  —  New  York  Tribnne,  December  7,  1817. 

In  its  admirable  definitions,  its  accurate  philology,  its  copiousness, 
good  sense,  and  completeness,  it  is  fast  receiving  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  world,  that  it  has  no  equal. — New  York  Evangelist,  December 
9,  1847. 
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